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ConGtEssional  'Record 

"ijA^nT      PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  pl'^  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rwesday,  Jwne  27,  1912 


The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.ni. 

Rev.  Lowell  S.  Qarland,  the  United 
Methodist  Church,  La  Vale,  Md.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  we  come  in  gratitude 
today  for  the  gift  of  life,  for  the  blessings 
of  home  and  family,  and  for  the  («jpor- 
tunity  that  is  ours  to  serve  our  Nation 
and  mankind.  W©  thank  You  in  this  mo- 
ment that  You  have  not  left  us  alone,  but 
that  You  do  govern  with  authority  in 
the  affairs  of  men. 

We  confess  that  our  greatest  need  as 
individuals  and  as  a  nation  is  for  Your 
help.  When  w©  rely  upon  oiu"  own  wis- 
dom we  are  ^ven  to  despair.  We  find 
ourselves  divided  by  our  own  partial  in- 
terests, and  our  most  cherished  projects 
are  confounded. 

Come  into  our  hearts,  O  Lord.  Come 
with  divine  guidance  and  Wees  all  the 
deliberations  in  this  Chamber  of  Oovem- 
ment  today.  Give  these  Your  servants  a 
vision  of  the  needs  of  Your  people,  and 
then  use  them  as  instrument*  of  Your 
holy  will  and  purpoee. 

In  tiie  name  of  our  Lord,  we  pray. 
Amen.         

THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House 
his  appjroval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


pastorate  since  19W,  where  he  is  a  much- 
respected  community  leader. 

I  welcome  Rev.  Lowell  S.  Garland  to 
the  House  of  R«)refientatlves  and  thank 
him  for  his  stirring  prayer  to  open 
today's  session  of  the  House.  I  hope  he 
and  his  family  and  friends  will  come  back 
often  to  be  with  us. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frwn  Colo- 
rado? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
AspmALL,  Halet,  Johnsok  of  Calif omla, 
HosHER.  and  Llotd. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
S  635,  AMENDING  MINING  AND 
MINERAL  POLICY  ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  ASPINALL,  Mr.  Speatw,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  635)  to  am«id 
the  ^«Tiing  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of 
1870,  with  the  House  amendment  there- 
to. Insist  Ml  the  House  amendment,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Meesrs. 

ASPIKALL,    EBMONDSON,    BAKWO,    SAYLOK, 

and  McCLxnix. 


REV.   LOWELL   S.   GARLAND 
(Mr.   BYRON  asked   and   was   given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  hon- 
ored today  to  have  as  our  guest  chaplain 
the  Reverend  Lowell  S.  Garland  of  the 
La  Vale  United  Methodist  Church  in 
La  Vale.  Md.  I  am  delighted  Reverend 
Qarland  could  be  here  with  us  today  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I  hope 
he  can  return  again. 

Reverend  Garland  is  a  graduate  in 
psychology  of  the  American  University 
In  Washington,  D.C.  He  followed  his 
studies  there  at  the  Wesley  Theological 
Seminary  also  here  in  Washingttwi.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Eula  Ann  SUme, 
and  they  have  two  children,  Linda  Sue 
Qarland  and  Edward  L.  Garland.  He  has 
previously  served  In  New  Market,  Md., 
Wythevine,  Va.,  Brookville,  Md.,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.,  and  has  been  at  his  present 
oxvrn 1418— P«rt  18 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  3284,  MISSOURI  RTVER  BASIN 
AUTHORIZATION  INCREASE 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  3284)  to  In- 
crease the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tion for  completing  work  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, with  the  House  amendment  there- 
to, insltit  on  the  House  amendment,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frwn  Colo- 
rado? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
ASPINALL,  Haley,  Johnson  of  California, 
HosMER,  and  Camp. 


ANSWERS  OP  CONSTITUENTS  TO 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr,  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  felt  that 
Members  of  the  House  would  be  inter- 
ested In  a  personally  conducted  survey  In 
my  district;  the  people  questioned  were 
both  apartment  dwellers  and  homeown- 
ers. A  total  of  283  persons  were  inter- 
viewed. 

We  asked  the  following  questions  with 
results  as  indicated: 

1.  TbAr«  la  &  limit  on  bow  mucb  a  person 
can  earn  after  age  60  without  losing  bis  So- 
cial Security  benefits.  Presently,  the  limit  U 
$1880.  Oongreesman  Peyser  has  proposed  leg- 
islation Increasing  this  to  SSSOO.  Would  rou 
support  this  lagU)atton7  Yes  380:  no  8. 

3.  Ctongreeaman  Feiaer  baa  testified  before 
tbe  Price  Commlaalon  complaining  about  the 
Increase  In  food  prices  over  the  i>a8t  six 
months.  He  has  suggested  that,  11  food  prices 
do  not  drop  In  the  Immediate  future,  con- 
trols be  placed  on  food  prices.  Would  you 
support  this  leglBlatJonT  Tee  23B;  no  46. 

8.  Do  you  agree  with  Congressman  Peyser's 
position  that  money  should  not  be  spent  to 
bus  our  children  for  racial  balance,  but 
rather  sbould  be  spent  to  improve  tbe  quality 
of  education?  Yes  1A6;  no  88. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
HJi.  13435,  UP«»BR  COLORADO 
RIVER  BASIN  AUTHORIZATION  IN- 
CREASE 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  oixisent  to  take  from  the 
^)eak«r's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  13435)  to 
increase  the  authorization  for  awiropria^ 
tlon  for  continuing  works  in  the  Upper 
Colorade  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  CARL  W. 
RICH,  FORMER  MEMBER  OF  THE 
HOUSE 

(Mr.  KEATING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  tl»  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hte 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
ti<Hi  of  my  coUeacruee  in  the  House  tbe 
fact  that  a  former  Member  from  my  dis- 
trict has  died.  Mr.  Carl  Rich.  He  was 
f  ormeriy  mayor  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati, 
formerly  councilman,  and  formerly  a 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  He 
died  yesterday  at  the  age  of  73  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  He  served  fci  this  House 
from  the  First  District  of  Ohio  frtKn  19W 
to  1964. 

I  had  the  privilege  tA  serving  as  a  judfe 
on  the  same  court. on  wMch  Carl  Rich 
served.  Donald  Clancy,  Congressman 
from  the  Second  District,  succeeded  Carl 
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Rich  as  mayor  ot  the  city  of  Cincinnati, 
and  those  were  probably  the  two  most 
popular  mayors  who  ever  served  In  that 
category  in  the  olty  of  Cincinnati  for 
many,  many  years. 

It  is  therefore  with  deep  regret  that  I 
have  to  report  to  the  Congress  the  death 
of  our  former  colleague,  Carl  W.  Rich, 
who  served  with  dlstlrxtlon  In  this  House 
from  the  First  District  of  Ohio. 

Most  of  you  know  the  outstanding  rec- 
ord he  performed  while  serving  in  the 
Congress. 

But  it  is  In  our  community  of  Cincin- 
nati where  Carl  Rich  made  his  imprint  as 
a  community  leader,  attorney,  mayor, 
and  businessman. 

His  unselfish  dedication  to  those  he 
served  and  to  tho.se  who  knew  him  and 
worked  with  him  clearly  made  Carl  Rich 
a  man  we  all  admired. 

After  a  long  and  outstanding  record 
as  a  judge.  Carl  Rich  resigned  from  the 
bench  to  seek  election  for  the  congres- 
sional seat  In  my  district,  the  First  Dis- 
trict, in  1962. 

Born  in  Cincinnati,  September  12, 
1898.  Carl  Rich  attended  Avondale  Public 
School  and  was  gradiiated  from  Walnut 
Hills  High  School.  His  first  business  ven- 
ture was  selling  newspapers  at  Reading 
Road  and  Rockdale  Avenue.  In  1922  he 
won  his  A.B.  degree,  in  1924  his  law  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
which  also  conferred  an  honorary  LL.D. 
degree  in  1939.  He  received  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati  Distinguished  Alumni 
Award  in  1986. 

In  his  early  years  of  law  practice,  Carl 
Rich  served  on  the  faculties  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  and  other  area 
schools,  teaching  oratorj',  public  speak- 
ing, and  commercial  law 

He  served  in  World  War  I  with  dis- 
tinction, entering  the  army  as  a  private 
and  bemg  discharged  as  a  second  lieu- 
tenant. He  also  .served  in  World  War  n 
as  a  lieutenant  in  the  infantry  and  was 
separated  £is  a  lieutenant  colonel  after  3 
years  with  the  chemical  warfare  division. 
He  first  entered  public  service  when  he 
served  .'i6  a&sistant  city  solicitor  in  1925. 
In  ld30  he  was  elected  to  a  short  term 
in  common  piea.s  court  but  resigned  to 
accept  the  position  of  county  prosecutor. 
He  was  reelected  to  Uiat  post  in  1940  and 
again  in  1944,  resigning  to  fill  a  vacancy 
on  the  Cincinnati  City  Council.  He  was 
named  mayor  on  March  5. 1947. 

In  1957,  Carl  Rich  was  elected  to  the 
court  of  domestic  relations  where  he 
served  until  he  resigned  his  judgeship  to 
ruii  for  Con^n"es6 

carl  Rich  formerly  was  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Cincinnati 
Royals  basketball  team  and  aL'to  was  an 
officer  and  director  of  many  building  and 
loan  institutions  In  the  Cincinnati  area 
including  the  Kennedy  Savings  &  Loan 
Co.,  the  Central  Hyde  Park  Savings  it 
Loan  Co.,  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Morrow,  the  Grand  Central  Savings  & 
Loan  Co.,  the  Home  State  Savings  &  Loan 
Co.,  and  the  Hamilton  Mutual  Insurance 
Co. 

He  was  a  33d  degree  Mason  and  a 
Shxlner,  a  member  of  the  Moose  and 
Eagles  and  the  Hyde  Park  Community 
Church. 


A  widower,  his  wife,  Frances  Ivlns  Rich 
died  in  1965.  They  had  no  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  truly  our  conmiunity  will 
be  saddened  by  the  loss  of  Carl  Rich.  We 
all  win  miss  him. 

Mr.  AREND8.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  whip. 

Mr.  ARBNDS.  I  was  sorry  to  learn  of 
the  passing  of  this  good  and  fine  man,  Mr. 
Rich.  I  had  the  privilege  and  opportunity 
of  serving  with  him  during  the  time  he 
was  a  Member  of  this  body.  He  was  a  de- 
lightful individual,  the  type  of  person 
one  enjoys  visiting  with,  and  working 
with.  He  was  very  diligent  during  the 
time  he  was  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  this  Nation,  his  State,  and  his  coun- 
try. 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
know  him,  we  considered  him  one  of  the 
finest  gentlemen  who  ever  came  to  this 
body.  I  am  indeed  sorry  to  learn  of  his 
passing,  and  I  extend  to  hl«  family  my 
deepest  and  sincere  sympathy. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  his  gracious  comments. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEATINa.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Cincinnati  for  taking 
this  time  to  commemorate  the  passing  of 
our  great  former  colleague,  Carl  Rich  of 
Cincinnati.  He  was  probably  one  of  the 
most  friendly,  most  cordial  Members  of 
Congress  during  the  time  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  serve  here.  I  recall  that  very 
frequently  Carl  Rich  would  take  con- 
stituents to  limch,  and  it  did  not  make 
any  difference  whether  they  were  from 
his  district  or  from  the  district  of  some 
other  Member.  If  they  were  from  Ohio, 
he  was  glad  to  accommodate- them.  He 
was  a  dedicated,  hard-workijog  man  who 
served  his  Nation  with  honor  and  his 
city  with  distinction,  not  only  as  mayor 
but  also  as  a  judge  and  as  a  colleague. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  kind  remarks. 


INCREASE  IN  RETAIL  SALES 

(Mr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revl^  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speller,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  reported  re- 
cently that  retail  sales  increased  sharply 
during  May.  The  volume  was  a  seasonally 
adjusted  $36.79  billion,  up  2.3  percent 
from  April  and  9.8  percent  above  May 
1971.  Total  retail  sales,  as  seasonally  ad- 
justed, for  the  first  5  months  of  this  year 
are  8.4  percent  above  the  comparable 
period  in  1971.  In  the  important  durable 
goods  category,  sales  last  month  totaled 
an  adjusted  $12.22  billion,  3.3  percent 
above  April  and  15.5  percent  above  May 
1971.  Total  durable  goods  sales,  as  ad- 
justed, for  the  first  5  months  of  this  year 
are  13.1  percent  above  sales  in  the  com- 
parable period  last  year. 

Shortly  after  releasing  the  May  retail 
sales  figtn-es.  the  Department  of  Com- 


merce reported  that  last  month  industrial 
output  also  continued  Its  recent  strong 
growth.  During  May  Industrial  produc- 
tion ron  0.5  percent  to  a  seasonally  ad- 
Justed  111.6  percent  of  the  1967  average. 
Diulng  the  9  months  since  the  Presi- 
dent introduced  his  new  economic  policy, 
the  Index  has  risen  from  1U5.3  to  111.6, 
an  annual  rate  of  increase  of  almost  8 
percent.  This  compares  to  an  increase  in 
the  9  months  preceding  August  1971 
from  102.6  to  105.3,  an  annual  rate  of 
increase  of  3.5  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  strong  Industrial  pro- 
duction, accompanied  by  the  rapidly  ris- 
ing consiuner  demand  reflected  in  the 
retail  sales  figures,  is  still  further  evi- 
dence that  our  economy  is  continuing  to 
surge  ahead. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATION.  1973 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15495)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1973  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  developm«it,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
authorize  construction  at  certain  instal- 
lations in  connection  with  the  Safe- 
guard antl-balUstlc-misslle  .system,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
str«igth  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THB  COMMITTE*   OF   THX   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fiu-- 
ther  consideration  of  the  bill  HJl.  15495, 
with  Mr.  RosTENKowsKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  rising  on  yes- 
terday. It  had  been  agreed  that  title  I, 
on  page  2,  through  line  23  would  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed to  title  I? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like,  if  I  may, 
to  take  this  time  simply  to  emphasize 
some  of  the  salient  points  made  in  my 
speech  yesterday. 

In  the  first  place,  in  all  our  defense 
planning  our  objective  Is  not  to  make 
war.  It  Is  to  deter  war.  We  do  not  seek 
military  superiority  in  any  one  category 
of  weapons  or  on  an  overall  basis.  We 
seek  a  well-balanced  defense,  no  more, 
and  no  les.s  than  is  .sufficient  to  our  na- 
tional ffafety  and  to  deter  aggression. 

In  determining  what  is  sufficient  we 
must  necessarily  take  into  account  what 
our  adversaries,  real,  and  potential,  have 
on  hand  and  on  order,  and  what  we  and 
our  allies  have  on  hand  and  on  order. 


And  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  what 
Is  sufficient  today  may  not  be  sufficient 
tomorrow.  We  must  plan  now  for  the  dis- 
tant tomorrow,  several  years  hence. 

The  bill  our  committee  presents  to  you 
today  is  based  on  these  general  premises: 
What  is  sufficient  under  all  the  circum- 
stances as  we  look  to  the  future? 

Our  committee  made  a  total  of  $1.5 
billion  reductions  in  preparing  this  bill. 
This  Is  the  largest  cut  our  committee  has 
ever  made  in  a  defense  bill.  Part  of  this 
cut — $582  million — was  the  result  of 
SALT.  And  independent  of  SALT  our 
committee  made  reductions  of  almost  a 
billion  dollars — $981  million,  to  be  exact. 
I^e  reduction  made  by  our  committee 
belies  the  allegations  that  there  is  really 
no  saving  from  SALT,  that  the  money 
would  be  spent  on  new  strategic  weap- 
ons. Obviously,  this  is  not  the  case.  But 
I  must  say  that  if  SALT  is  not  ratified 
there  will  have  to  be  a  supplemental. 
There  woxild  be  no  alternative. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
some  of  this  nonsense  that  has  been  cir- 
culated about  military  spending.  Of 
course  our  defense  budget  is  huge,  and  it 
may  be  politically  popular  to  attswjk  it. 
But  we  should  make  certain  that  the 
American  people  have  the  facts. 

Our  defense  budget  is  huge,  but  it  is 
not  excessive.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
new  budget  allocates  more  money  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  than  to  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

As  far  as  the  trend  of  spending  for 
procurement  of  weapons  is  concerned,  it 
has  been  downward  for  several  years.  In 
real  terms — that  is  after  inflation  is 
taken  into  account — procurement  out- 
lays have  dropped  almost  every  year 
since  1967. 

In  1971  weapons  procurement  expend- 
itures were  only  about  70  percent  of  the 
1967  level. 

Those  who  ccaitend  that  our  defense 
budget  could  be  reduced  by  $10,  $20,  $30 
billion  or  more  should  be  reminded  that 
57  percent  of  our  defense  budget  is  for 
persormel  and  personnel -related  costs. 
This  is  true  even  though  President  Nixon 
has  been  able  to  reduce  the  Armed  Forces 
by  1  million  men  and  has  reduced  de- 
fense civilian  employment  by  several 
hundred  thousand.  The  major  resison 
why  our  personnel  costs  are  so  high  is 
that  the  Congress  insisted  that  we  estab- 
lish an  alKvounteer  force  and  to  this 
end,  substantially  raised  all  military  pay, 
particularly  at  the  lower  levels. 

With  57  percent  of  our  defense  budget 
going  for  personnel  and  persormel -re- 
lated costs,  where  are  the  billions  to  be 
found  in  weapons  procurement  when  it  is 
already  at  a  low  level? 

There  is  one  final  point,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  shotild  like  to  emphajsize  and  which 
I  developed  in  my  speech  of  yesterday: 
The  offensive  strategic  weapons — the 
B-1  bombers  to  replace  the  B-52,  and  the 
Trident  to  replace  the  Polaris  subma- 
rines included  in  this  bill  were  requested 
prior  to  SALT.  These  are  follow-on  Items 
to  replace  those  that  will  be  over  20  years 
old  by  the  time  these  items,  now  to  be 
authorized,  are  deployed.  Otxr  commit- 
tee would  have  sought  their  authoriza- 


tion whether  or  not  there  was  a  SALT 
agreement.  They  are  necessary  if  we  are 
to  continue  to  have  a  bidanced  national 
defense  sufficient  to  deter  aggression. 

The  SALT  treaties  address  themseivee 
to  quantities  but  not  to  quality.  It  is  to 
quality  that  we  &re  addressing  ourselves 
in  the  authorization  bill.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  only  increase  in  this 
bill  over  fiscal  1972  Is  for  RX).T.  ii  E. 
funds.  We  are  determined  that  we  shall 
maintain  our  technological  advantage. 
The  SALT  was  only  the  beginning  in  our 
negotiations  for  a  mutual  reduction  In 
military  weapons.  If  we  are  able  to  be 
successful  in  our  further  negotiations 
with  Russia,  we  must  maintain  a  posi- 
tion of  strength. 

I  hope  this  measure  will  receive  the  full 
support  of  the  House.  No  item  is  entitled 
to  a  higher  priority  than  our  national 
safety.  As  President  Nixon  said  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  address: 

strong  military  deXenses  are  not  the  en- 
emlee  of  peace.  Tbey  are  the  guardians  of 
peace. 

AMENDMINT    ortTRTD   BT    US.    FTKI 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pna:  Page  2, 
line  14,  strllce  out  "$3,201300"  and  Insert 
"$2,964500  none  of  which  shaU  be  vised  lor 
the  authorization  of  additional  ships  or  the 
procurement  of  long  lead  time  items  for 
additional  ships  of  the  DD  963  class. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man who  preceded  me  In  the  well  asked 
that  in  the  debate  on  this  bill  we  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  facts  and  oh,  man, 
would  I  love  to.  The  problem  is  that  most 
of  the  facts  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
hearings.  Most  of  the  facts  have  been 
classified. 

We  cannot  find,  reading  the  record, 
how  bad  the  performance  has  been  on 
the  LHA  contract,  because  it  has  been 
deleted.  The  only  thing  we  will  find,  on 
page  10567,  was  that  the  original  cost 
of  one  of  the  ships  was  supposed  to  be 
$43  million,  and  the  current  estimate  is 
$183  million.  From  $43  million  to  $183 
miUion  per  ship. 

This  amendment  strikes  out  $347  mil- 
lion for  the  follow-on  ship  to  be  built  at 
the  same  yard. 

One  cannot  address  himself  to  the 
facts  on  this  one  either,  because  again 
all  of  those  facts  have  been  taken  out 
of  the  hearings.  If  one  reads  the  testi- 
mony regarding  the  LHA  contract  and 
the  DD  963  contract  it  is  just  replete 
with  the  word  "deleted."  One  cannot 
find  out  how  much  the  cost  has  escalated. 

One  cannot  find  out  how  much  the 
time  has  been  delayed,  because  that  has 
all  been  deleted. 

And  then  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
says,  "Please  address  yourselves  to  the 
facts."  I  would  dearly  love  to.  I  know  how 
much  they  have  been  delayed,  and  I 
know  how  much  the  cost  has  grown,  and 
there  are  a  few  indications  in  here. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  have  only  5  minutes,  and 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  I  would 
rather  he  got  his  own  time  on  this  par- 
ticular amendment. 

The  gentleman  declines  to  yield. 


Mr.  LBGOETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it,        

Mr.  LEOaFIT.  I  wish  to  pctot  up  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  Mr.  Chairman  I 
malce  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Fifty-six  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[BoU  No.  230] 


Abecnelhjr 

Each 

McKlnney 

Abourezk 

Flndley 

Macdonald. 

Alexander 

Pish 

Mass. 

Anderson. 

Flood 

MMcalf* 

Tenn. 

Ford, 

MInshall 

Baring 

Oerald  R. 

ygrf\)rAmn 

Blanton 

Ford, 

VOTgUl 

Blatnlk 

wmiam  D. 

UoBlMr 

Bogga 

Pulton 

Mobs 

BrlnUey 

Oallasher 

IVpper 

Broomfleld 

OOodltng 

Pudnakl 

Burke,  Fla. 

Oray 

Rarlek 

Burton 

amnn 

BMA 

Caff«ry 

Qiuaths 

RoMntbal 

CeOler 

Hagan 

Bcheuer 

Ohlsholm 

HaU 

Schneebell 

Clark 

Hawkins 

Bcbwengel 

Clay 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Soott 

Conyers 

Hollfleld 

Teague,  Tex 

Culrer 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Terry 

Davis,  B.C. 

Kastenmeler 

Ware 

Dent 

K«e 

Wb»U«y 

Dickinson 

Kyi 

Wiggins 

Dowdy 

McDade 

Wilson. 

Edwards,  OaUf 

.  McDonald. 

CbarleaH 

Erlenbom 

Mich. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RosrcNKOwsKi,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  biU  H.R.  15495.  and  finding  Itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  361  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Pike)  had  2  minutes  remaining  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  that, 
being  a  little  old  country  boy,  I  left  three 
zeros  off  my  amendment  on  both  the 
total  amount  and  the  amount  to  be 
."Stricken,  so  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  amendment  may  be  corrected  and 

reread. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  amendment  as 
follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Piki:  Page  2, 
Une  4.  strike  out  $3.20 1.300 ,000"  and  Insert 
•■$2,954,300,000  none  of  which  shall  be 
used  for  the  authorization  of  additional  ships 
or  the  procurement  of  long  leadtlme  ttems 
for  additional  ships  of  the  Dr>-963  class  ' 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  7  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment strikes  $247  million.  The  $247  mil- 
lion is  designated  at  the  moment  to  go 
to  pay  for  the  purchase  of  long  leadtlme 
items  for  ships  Nos.  17  through  23  of 
the  DD-963  clasR. 

In  other  words,  we  have  already  au- 
thorized 16  DD-963's  and  we  have  not 
laid  the  keel  for  No  1  yet  and  here  we 
are  going  ahead  with  money  for  17 
through  23 

Now,  why  should  we  stop  it?  At  the 
moment  the  same  shipyard  which  has  the 
conti-act  to  prxluce  these  ships  is  work- 
ing on  another  ship  called  the  LHA  and 
on  that  contract  they  are  400  percent 
over  cost  and  2  years  behind  schedule. 

Now.  that  contract — and  you  can  elicit 
a  few  things  from  the  hearings  on  this — 
has  at  the  end  of  40  months  a  vei-y  major 
clause  in  it  and  the  clause  simply  saj's 
that  when  that  contract  is  40  months 
old  tliey  go  from  the  procedure  of  pay- 
ments as  money  is  expended  to  payments 
as  progress  is  made:  .ind  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  when  we  reach  that  point 
the  Government  is  not  going  to  owe  the 
contractor  any  money,  the  contractor  is 
going  to  owe  the  Government  money  be- 
cause the  contractor  has  already  been 
paid  for  more  work  tiian  he  has  done  on 
the  slups. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  member  of 
the  conumttee  who  really  believes  that 
thii  contractor  can  produce  these  DD- 
963  s  for  the  scheduled  cost  and  within 
the  scheduled  time  period.  I  do  not  tiiink 
tiie  Navy  believes  this.  I  do  not  think  the 
chairnaan  of  our  committee  believes  this 
and  I  guarantee  you  I  do  not  believe  tlois. 
It  13  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to 
do  It. 

The  testimony  shows  that  as  to  their 
manpower  requirements — and  I  call  your 
attention  to  page  10589  of  the  hearings ; 

.Admiral  Gooding.  The  projecllon  is  even 
wlUi  ihelr  current  luring  rate,  ihey  a-iU  be 
2.000  men  abort  by  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year 

The  Chairman.  9,000  men  short  by  the  end 
of  the  calendar  vear  What  is  their  retention 
rate? 

Admiral  Goodino.  About  50  percent,  sir. 

The  Chairman  About  50  percent  Is  the 
retention. 

Admiral  Goodino.  Tea,  sir. 

So  they  are  having  a  50-percent  turn- 
over in  personnel,  they  are  2,000  men 
short,  this  despite  the  fact  that  they 
are  paying  $1,000  bwiuses  to  get  people 
to  come  work  there.  They  are  not  only 
paying  $1,000  bonuses  to  get  people  to 
come  work  there,  their  rate  of  pay  for 
production  workers  in  the  last  year  has 
gone  from  $3.60  an  hour  to  $4.80  an  hour. 
The  production  work  on  the  prior  con- 
tract, the  LHA  contract,  in  April  when 
we  were  talking  about  this,  was  only  2 
percent  done.  2  percent  of  the  production 
work  had  been  done. 

Now.  there  is  just  no  way  on  earth  that 
this  contractor  can  perform  this  con- 
tract. 

What  I  am  asking  is  that  we  stop  this 
thii^  right  here,  right  now.  with  the  16 
which  have  already  been  authorized,  see 
how  badly  it  turns  out,  and  it  has  got  to 


turn  out  badly,  but  see  how  badly  It  tum.s 
out. 

You  are  going  to  hear  a  lot  of  talk  from 
the  other  side — that  If  we  cancel  the 
contract,  there  are  going  to  be  all  these 
penalty  payments  due  to  the  contrsictor. 

Well,  I  guarantee  you  that  penalty 
payments  due  are  going  to  be  nothing 
compared  to  the  c^Mt  overruns  if  we  do 
not  stop  the  contract. 

As  I  .say,  they  are  at  400  percent  over- 
cost  on  the  ships  which  they  are  building 
right  now.  They  are  short  of  manpower. 
Their  wage  rates  have  increased  by  33 '/a 
percent  by  last  year  and  the  most  reason- 
able thing  we  can  do  on  this  contract  is 
to  call  a  halt  to  It  right  now. 

Mr.  HEBERT  Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  not  agree  more 
on  some  of  the  things  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  said  in  con- 
nection with  this  contract.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  one  contract  or  any  one 
subject  matter  which  we  have  discussed 
and  considered  in  committee  caused  more 
anguish  and  more  agonizing  moments 
than  did  this  particular  contract. 

We  recognized  immediately  the  short- 
comings based  on  the  past  performance 
of  this  particular  shipyard.  But  I  think 
what  it  does  show  demonstrated  the 
alertness  of  the  committee  as  a  result 
of  this  strong  investigation  and  in-depth 
study  of  the  situation  as  it  related  to  the 
seven  DD-963  destroyers,  which  at  no 
time  did  the  chairman  after  knowing  the 
facts  of  the  case,  intend  to  ask  the  com- 
mittee to  authorize.  Nor  did  I  believe  the 
committee  would  authorize  these  seven 
extra  destroyers,  in  view  of  the  perfonn- 
ance  of  this  particular  shipyard  in  the 
past. 

However,  there  was  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  to  keep  the 
subcontractor  line  open  if  at  all  pos- 
sible, within  reason,  to  be  assured  that 
the  Government  would  get  its  product 
within  reasonable  cost  parameter. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  described  the  LHA  contract.  This  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  DD- 
963  contract. 

So  do  not  become  confused. 

The  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Abends)  and  Mr.  Slatin- 
shek  and  Mr.  Norris  and  I  went  down  and 
made  a  special  personal  investigation  on 
the  site  of  this  shipyard. 

We  came  away,  after  looking  at  what 
is  the  most  magnificent  shipyard  (hat 
I  think  I  have  ever  seen,  with  a  new- 
understanding  of  ship  production  line 
techniques,  but  with  the  realization  that 
the  LHA  sliips  had  not  yet  been  pro- 
duced in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  LHA  contract. 

Keep  in  mind  now  what  we  are  talking 
abou..  is  that  this  shipyard  has  met  every 
obligation  under  the  contract  on  the 
16  desti-oyers.  The  gentleman  from  New- 
York  lias  said  that  the  keel  has  not  been 
laid.  I  inform  him  that  the  keel  was  jiist 
recently  laid  6  months  ahead  of  time. 
Under  the  conti-act.  the  first  keel  was  not 
to  be  laid  until  January.  The  metal  has 
been  cut  6  months  ahead  of  time. 

The  eagerness  of  the  company  to  pro- 
duce is  quite  evident. 


The  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Piiae)  has  said  they  an  paying  $1,000 
bonus  to  hire  people.  We  exammed  that 
thoroughly  In  committee,  and  I  was  much 
disturbed  about  it  and  I  learned  on  our 
visit  down  there  afterwards,  that  this 
practice  has  not  been  Indulged  in  in  over 
a  year. 

They  seem  to  be  on  their  way.  and  I 
think  in  fairness,  we  should  give  them 
every  opportunity  to  perform  on  this 
contract. 

Now  in  order  to  protect  ourselves  and 
to  protect  the  Grovemment,  we  have  ar- 
ranged through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Navy  and  the  contractor  to  have  a  1- 
year  slip  In  which  we  then  will  give  $247 
million,  the  amoimt  which  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  wants  to  cut  out,  to 
purchase  long-lead  items.  But  this  in  no 
way  authorizes  seven  new  destroyers. 

If  you  will  read  the  report  on  pages  15 
to  18,  you  will  see  the  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence and  there  is  spelled  out  In 
full  detail  the  arrangemente  that  have 
been  made.  The  money  expended  on 
these  long-lead  items  In  the  event  the 
options  are  not  taken  up  a  year  from  now. 
will  not  be  lost  since  much  of  this  eqtilp- 
ment  will  be  usable  on  other  shipbuild- 
ing programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

(Mr.  HUBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HEBERT.  In  other  words,  if  the 
option  is  not  picked  up  by  the  Navy  or 
by  the  Government  or  by  the  Departmet 
of  Defense,  these  long  lead  items  In 
great  part  can  be  used  in  other  vessels 
that  are  now  imder  construction  or  will 
be  imder  construction,  so  the  Gover- 
ment  loses  nothing  in  the  long  lead  items 
because  they  can  be  utilized  in  future 
construction. 

At  the  same  time  we  maintain  our 
option;  at  the  same  time  we  give  this 
yard  an  opportunity  to  perform;  and  I 
have  every  hope  that  it  will  perform. 

I  do  not  defend  the  LHA  contract  at 
all,  but  that  Is  not  before  us  today.  I 
do  not  defend  Its  past  performance;  It 
is  terrible  in  my  book;  and  that  caused 
the  committee  to  go  into  the  proposition. 
Of  further  interest  to  the  House  Is  that, 
as  a  result  of  going  Into  this  contract, 
the  committee  included  In  this  bill  a  pro- 
vision which  prohibits  future  multlyear 
contracts.  The  provision  strikes  at  the 
very  basis  of  this  particular  trouble  In 
which  we  find  ourselves.  The  committee 
vote,  in  support  of  this  provision  on 
multlyear  procurement  vras  as  I  recall 
a  un&nlmous  voice  vote.  The  committee 
has  bewi  concerned  with  this  contrasting 
problem  but  deleting  $247  million  is  not 
the  way  to  solve  It.  I  certainly  urge  re- 
jection of  the  amendmnt. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  tiiink  it  is  obvious 
from  the  statement  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Pike)  and 
the  testimony  adduced  at  the  hearings 
that  Litton  Industries  will  not  be  able 
to  perform  imder  this  contract,  and 
that  the  House  -would  be  wise  in 
not    expending    any    more    money    for 
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the  purpose  of  allowliig  Utt<»  to  build 
the  remainder  of  the  ships.  Actually  I 
think  that  any  contracts  for  any  remain- 
ing ships  should  be  put  out  for  rebld  to 
give  other  yEirds  In  this  coxmtry  an  op- 
portunity to  finish  the  job.  I  know  there 
are  other  yards.  Including  the  Bath  Iron 
Works  In  Maine,  that  would  be  equipped 
to  finish  the  ccoitract  and  do  it  on  time. 
Lltton's  history  of  schedule  delays,  cost 
ovemms,  and  manpower  shortages  pro- 
vide eloquent  testimony  In  support  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  Secretary  Laird 
has  admitted  the  Pascagoula  yard  is  sig- 
nificantly behind  on  the  LHA  contract;  a 
GAO  study  has  concluded  that  a  signifi- 
cant delay  in  the  production  of  the  LHA 
ships  would  "have  a  material  effect  on 
the  DD-963  contract."  Authorizing  more 
money  for  Litton  under  this  destroyer 
contract  is  like  pouring  money  into  an 
empty  hull.  We  have  an  obUgatlon  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  to  demand  more 
in  terms  of  cost  control  and  onschedule 
delivery  than  Litton  can  provide. 
Mr  PIKE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIKE.  My  distinguished  chairman 
has  stated  that  he  heard  or  he  was  ad- 
vised that  the  first  keel  had  in  fact  been 
land  on  the  DD-963  contract  6  months 
ahead  of  time.  I  simply  say  I  do  not  know 
what  he  has  heaid.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  record  which  indicates 
that.  In  fact,  the  testimony  of  the  Nav>- 
in  this  regard  is: 

The  major  problem  is  that  the  latest  delay 
la  LHA  results  In  LHA  construction  being 
superimposed  on  the  scheduled  DD-963  con- 
struction. It  is  feasible  to  expand  the  facul- 
ties of  the  shlpvard  to  accommodate  con- 
strurtlon  of  both  programs  simultaneously. 
The  concurrent  manpower  expansion  neces- 
sary 18  a  more  dlfflctilt  problem.  Without 
knowing  the  success  Litton  will  have  In  solv- 
ing this  problem,  predictions  of  DD-9S3  de- 
livery schedules  are  only  guesses. 

If  we  are  being  asked  to  authorize 
money  for  ships  17  tlirough  23  where 
they  can  only  guess  as  to  the  delivery  of 
ships  1  and  2.  I  think  it  is  a  very  sad 
state  of  affairs. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me.  Here  is  how  you  get 
confused  in  a  lot  of  mumbo-jumbo.  The 
testimony  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  just  read,  of  course,  is 
accurate.  That  is  when  it  took  place. 
This  is  what  sparked  the  alertness  and 
the  investigation  of  the  committee,  which 
v^-as  its  duty  and  its  responsibility.  I  am 
sure  if  one  had  read  the  weather  bulle- 
tins back  in  January  he  would  have  f  oimd 
no  indication  of  the  Hurricane  Agnes. 
but  it  did  occiu-.  At  the  time  it  was 
accurate.  It  was  our  duty  then  to  correct 
the  shortcomings,  which  we  have. 

The  keel  has  been  laid.  We  have  been 
informed  formally  that  the  keel  has  been 
laid,  and  there  is  not  one  lota  of  author- 
IzaUon  in  this  bUl  for  the  continuation 
of  tills  contract.  We  are  not  authorizing 
seven  new  destroyers.  We  are  only  au- 
thorizing the  long-lead  items. 


n  the  ship  construction  company  can 
produce,  they  will  get  their  authorization 
from  Congress.  If  they  cannot  produce, 
they  do  not  get  their  authorization.  It  is 
as  simple  as  that  The  Government  is 
protected,  the  cjmmittee  is  protected, 
the  Defense  Department  is  protected, 
and  the  taxpayers  are  protected — all 
through  ttie  operation. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  reiterate  my  re- 
marks, that  I  do  not  think  the  DD-d63 
contract  can  be  performed  by  Litton.  I 
think  the  amendment  is  fully  justified. 
I  hope  the  Members  will  support  it. 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Clminnan.  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  others  will  offer  a  number 
of  amendments  today,  some  of  which  I 
will  support — enough  of  them  to  make 
my  chairman  imhappy.  I  am  sure — ^but 
tills  is  not  one  I  intend  to  support. 

There  is  no  talk  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  about  whether  the  NavT  needs 
the  destroyers  or  not.  Our  Navy  is  in  a 
rather  sad  shape  at  the  present  time  as 
far  as  the  age  of  our  ships  and  the  num- 
ber of  our  siiips.  We  have  gone  from  a 
900-plus  Navy  down  to  a  eOO-ship  Navy, 
and  we  are  going  to  be  going  down  to 
about  a  542-ship  Nav-y,  and  the  sliips 
liave  got  to  be  replaced. 

The  money  authorized  today,  tliat 
wliich  tlie  gentleman  from  New  York 
would  strike,  the  $247  million,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  but  which  should  be 
reempliasized.  is  for  long-lead  time 
items  for  needed  destoyers.  We  are  going 
to  need  the  destroyers. 

This  is  not  to  say  the  seven  ships  ought 
to  go  to  the  present  shipyard  ttiat  is 
building  them,  the  Litton  shipyard.  If 
they  get  themselves  straightened  out, 
they  ought  to  have  the  contract.  If  not. 
the  contract  should  go  some  place  else.  I 
think  it  will  go  some  place  else  in  that 
event.  But  the  $247  miUion  are  needed  to 
keep  the  program  going. 

We  talk  about  delaj-s,  but  the  delay  is 
going  to  be  that  many  more  years  down 
the  road  if  we  adopt  this  cjnendment,  so 
I  would  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Piks)  . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AUXMCUXNT  OfrmXD  BT  UX.  LECGCTT 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  LrocrTr:  Title 
I,  page  2,  line  10.  under  "MISSILES":  Delete 
*888.400,000.  '  Insert  In  Its  place.  •S633,400,- 
000". 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
this  amendment  to  the  Safeguard  missile 
system.  I  am  not  trying  to  cut  out  the 
system.  We  are  still  going  to  be  spending, 
with  the  cut  of  $350  million,  on  deploy- 
ment a  total  of  $443  million  on  the  Safe- 
guard anti-ballistic-mlssile  system  in 
1973. 

I  have  a  package  of  amendments.  Un- 
fortunately, I  cannot  offer  them  all 
.■simultaneously,  but  they  total  $1,489 
billion.  One  might  ask  the  general  ques- 
tion, why  do  we  need  to  cut  $1.4  billion- 
pius  out  of  the  defense  bill?  I  think  the 
answer    is    relatively    simple.    We    are 


spending  ourselves  to  death.  We  need 
to  reorient  national  priorities.  I  tiiink  If 
we  take  the  President  s  budget  document 
and  analyze  what  the  United  States  tias 
spent  lor  national  defense  over  the  past 
10  years,  we  will  find  96  percent  of  all 
the  individual  income  taxes  collected 
have  been  directly  cookie- jarred  into  na- 
tional defense — that  is  $762  billion  out  of 
$772  billion  collected. 

In  addition  to  that,  of  course,  we  have 
a  major  source  of  income  from  corporate 
taxes,  but  the  corporate  income  taxes 
are  needed  to  pay  for  wliat  we  call  tlie 
past  war  debt.  This  year  $12  billion  for 
veterans'  benefits  will  be  paid  as  com- 
pared to  $6  billion  when  I  came  to  ttie 
Congress.  There  is  $22.5  billion  interest 
on  past  war  debts,  a  debt  that  has  ac- 
celerated while  I  have  been  in  Congress 
from  something  like  $280  billion  to  now 
S480  billion,  all  concurrent  with  the  war. 
All  of  our  national  debts  have  been  con- 
current with  war.  All  of  the  interest  for 
the  national  debt  is  concurrent  with  and 
is  needed  to  pay  for  past  war  debts. 

All  of  our  corpoi-ate  income  tax  is  need- 
ed to  pay  for  the  interest  on  tlie  debt 
plus  the  veterans  benefits  which  we  are 
obligated  to  pay.  Therein  lies  tlie  need  to 
reorient  some  of  our  national  priorities. 
One  can  say  that  we  are  spending  50 
percent  in  the  domestic  sector,  or  per- 
haps a  little  more,  and  50  percent  or  less 
on  defense,  but  we  all  liave  to  recognize 
tills  money  in  tiie  domestic  sector  is  \»\rig 
g>ent  directly  In  the  trust  fund  "cookie 
jar"  for  social  secunty,  imemployment 
insurance,  highway  trust  fimds  and 
things  of  that  nature. 

The  amendment  I  am  now  offering  is 
the  amendment  for  the  primarj'  reduc- 
tion in  the  procurement  title,  $350  million 
out  of  a  total  of  $486  million  for  procure- 
ment. I  mention  again  we  iiave  $305  mil- 
lion left  for  research  and  development 
plus  $8  million  left  for  construction. 

You  know,  we  bury  our  errors  every 
year  in  national  defense.  Sometimes  w^e 
get  a  Jack  Anderson  or  a  Bemie  Nos- 
.siter  or  somebody  to  talk  about  some  of 
the  errors  we  have  made,  and  they  are 
pretty  well  explained.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Pnot)  tried  to  ex- 
plain something  that  is  going  on  in  the 
LHA  program  which  promisee  to  be 
scandalous.  There  is  no  way  to  avoid 
that.  I  just  personally  do  not  believe  it 
has  much  to  do  with  the  construction  of 
the  DI>-963. 

I  believe  we  have  to  recognize  that  we 
liave  probably  spent  for  the  Safeguard 
system,  to  makP  it  a  very  substantial  bar- 
gaining chip  at  SALT,  an  extra  $2  bil- 
lion. Nobody  has  mentioned  how  much 
we  liave  wasted  at  the  Malmstrom  site, 
now  being  abated,  which  will  be  disman- 
tled over  the  next  several  months.  No- 
body has  mentioned  how  much  we  have 
wasted  on  research  and  development. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Liocitt 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  no- 
body has  mentioned  how  much  we  have 
wasted  on  the  full  12  site  deployment 
prc^Tam,  which  is  clearly  banned  by  the 
SALT  agreement. 
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I  am  sure  there  Is  nobody  In  thla  room 
who  doubta  that  the  3ALT  Treaty  Is  go- 
ing to  be  approved,  and  also  the  law 
which  has  to  be  enacted  by  this  House 
and  by  the  otiier  body  respecting  the 
limitation  on  offensive  weapons. 

So  far  as  the  Safeguard  system  Is  con- 
cerned, oxir  whole  effort  In  building  the 
program  around  M!almstrom  and  Grand 
Porks  was  to  guarantee  that  we  would 
have  a  retaliatory  force  that  would  be 
Invulnerable  to  a  first  strike  by  the  So- 
viet Union.  So  therein  lies  the  reason 
why  we  were  stampeding  ahead  to  build 
at  this  billion  dollar  rate. 

We  have  to  recognize  that  as  a  result 
of  the  PALT  agreements  and  our  ability 
to  monitor  from  very  high  altitude  there 
will  be  no  ability  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  effectively  make  a  first  strike. 
Therefore,  we  have  no  reason  to  protect 
the  Mlnuteman  missile  sites. 

I  believe  we  should  go  ahead  and  per- 
haps complete  them,  but  why,  I  say,  at 
this  scandalously  high  rate  of  accelera- 
tion. In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
probably  wasted  in  excess  of  $2  billion 
making  this  a  bargaining  chip?  We  can 
go  ahead  to  proceed  at  the  $403  milUon 
rate  rather  than  the  $700  million-plus 
rate  and  still  complete  Grand  Porks,  and 
study  whether  or  not  we  need  a  Minute- 
man  site  at  what  we  call  the  National 
Command  Center,  which  now  is  Wash- 
ington. 

I  always  thought  that  our  National 
Command  Center  was  in  a  rock  hole  at 
Colorado  Springs,  but  now  it  is  Wash- 
ington. 

I  know  we  have  hard  sited  the  Penta- 
gOTi  and  hard  sited  the  CIA.  I  say  that  if 
the  National  Command  Center  In  the 
White  House,  why,  the  President  Is  only 
there  about  one-third  of  the  time,  and  we 
ought  to  be  spending  at  least  two-thirds 
of  this  money  at  Key  Blscavme  or  at  San 
Clemente. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  facetious,  but  we 
are  really  stampeding  ahead  trying  to 
meet  the  Soviet  Union  because  they  have 
the  Golosh  system  around  Moscow.  I  be- 
lieve the  record  shows  that  as  the  result 
of  the  deplojTnent  of  the  mechanical  and 
rather  obsolete  Golosh  system  aroimd 
Moscow,  according  to  some  of  our  experts, 
including  Secretary  Laird,  Moscow  is  less 
secure  today  than  it  was  before  the  de- 
ployment of  the  Golosh  system. 

Now,  if  we  want  to  make  Washington 
less  secure,  all  we  have  to  do  is  go  ahead 
and  stampede  forward  and  put  the  100 
ABM  sites  around  the  city.  That  means, 
instead  of  just  targeting  two  or  three 
ICBM's  for  the  Capital,  we  will  be  tar- 
geting about  102  or  103. 

My  God!  I  hope  that  ABM  system 
works.  Otherwise  we  are  really  in  worse 
shape,  because  if  we  have  only  a  75-per- 
cent effectiveness  rate  out  of  it,  we  have 
multiplied  the  missiles  that  will  be 
knocking  out  the  Capital  by  several  thou- 
sand percent.  So  I  think  we  can  really 
slow  down  In  this  program. 

The  President  has  said  as  he  signed 
the  SALT  agreements  that  we  want  to 
stop  the  arms  race.  Secretary  Laird  has 
said,  let  us  stop  the  arms  race,  but  we 
have  to  accrferate  these  other  programs 
and  be  ready  In  5  or  10  years  when  the 


5-year  agreement  on  offensive  missiles 
expires. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  accelerate 
under  the  SALT  umbrella.  That  is  the 
fundamental  question  that  has  to  be  de- 
cided by  this  Congress.  I  will  aak  for  a 
record  vote  on  this  amendment.  I  think 
we  have  to  either  take  the  President  at 
his  word  that  he  wants  to  deescalate  the 
arms  race,  or  else  we  are  going  to  be 
spending  ail  our  money  for  these  quaiity 
accelerations  under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement.  I  think  we  can  well  afford  to 
cut  out  at  least  $350  million  from  this 
item  without  degrading  our  defense  one 
iota,  but  merely  looking  forward  to  not 
having  quite  so  expensive  bargaining 
chips  as  we  have  had  In  the  past. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  who  just 
preceded  me,  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomla. 

I  thought  you  were  doing  pretty  well 
until  you  mentioned  Bob  McNamara. 
Then  you  lost  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  result  of  reduc- 
tions made  by  SALT,  the  bill  reduces  the 
Safeguard  ABM  authorization  $582  mil- 
lion below  the  original  request. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomla  would  delete  an  additional 
$350  million  from  the  Safeguard  pro- 
gram. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  would  re- 
sult in  eventually  raising  the  cost  of  the 
system.  The  components  of  the  Safe- 
guard's complex  system  are  procured 
over  a  period  of  years  but  the  amend- 
ment would  cut  so  deeply  that  it  would 
interrupt  the  pipeline  and  force  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  production  process. 

The  .site  at  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  is  90 
percent  completed.  Dr.  Kissinger  has  told 
us  verj'  clearly  that  this  was  one  of  the 
big  incentives  in  getting  the  Russians  to 
agree  to  sign  an  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment. To  fail  to  complete  the  deployment 
now  would  be  sheer  folly.  It  would  either 
mean  that  eventual  completion  of  the 
system  would  be  more  expensive  or  it 
would  mean  failure  to  complete  the  sys- 
tem which  would  take  away  the  incen- 
tive for  the  Russians  to  continue  fiuther  _ 
arms  negotiations. 

Some  of  the  materials  on  order  for 
Malmstrom,  Wliiteman.  and  Warren,  the 
discontinued  sites,  can  be  used  at  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  site.  But  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  cut  so  deep  that 
it  would  prevent  continued  orderly  pro- 
curement of  materials  and  probably 
eventually  rai.se  the  cost  of  that  site. 

I  earnestly  urge  that  the  amendment 
be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr.  Leggett)  . 

Mr.  LEGGETT,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
coimt. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman 
from  California  withdraws  his  point  of 
order. 
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Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers  with  clo-ks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers: 
Messrs.  LxoGiTT,  Ahemds,  Pdcs,  and  Bray. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — aj-es  116,  noes 
258,  not  voting  58,  as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  231] 

[Recorded  Teller  Votel 

AYES— 116 


Abzug 

Porsythe 

CHara 

.\dains 

Praser 

O'Neill 

Addabbo 

Gaydos 

Pike 

Anderson, 

Glaimo 

Podell 

Calif. 

Olbbons 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Asbley 

Green,  Pa. 

Bangel 

Aspln 

Qude 

Rees 

BadlUo 

Hal  pern 

Reld 

Barrett 

Hanna 

Reuss 

Beglch 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rlegle 

Bergland 

Harrington 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Blester 

Hathaway 

Rodino 

Bingham 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Roncallo 

Boland 

Heinz 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Boiling 

Helstoskl 

Rosenthal 

Brademas 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Rotish 

Burtce.  Mass. 

Hungate 

Roy 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Jacobs 

Roybal 

Burton 

Karth 

Ryan 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Kastenmeler 

3t  Germain 

Carney 

Koch 

Sarbanes 

Celler 

Kyroa 

Selberllng 

Clay 

Leggett 

Smith.  Iowa 

Collins,  III. 

Link 

Stanton. 

Conte 

Long,  Md. 

James  V. 

Cnnyers 

Lu1an 

Stokes 

Gorman 

McCloskey 

SsTnlngton 

Curim 

McCormack 

Thompson.  N.J 

Dellums 

Madden 

Udall 

Denholm 

Matsuna^^a 

Ullman 

Dlggs 

MazzoU 

Van  Deerlin 

Dlogell 

Meeds 

Vanik 

Douoliue 

Metcalfe 

Waldle 

Dow 

Mlkva 

Whalen 

Drlnan 

Mink 

Wolff 

Eckhardt 

Mitchell 

Yates 

Edwards,  CalU 

Moorhead 

Yatron 

Ell  berg 

Nedzl 

Zwacb 

Evans,  Colo. 

Nls 

Foley 

Obey 

NOES— 258 

Abbltt 

Clausen, 

Frey                \ 

Anderson.  III. 

DonH. 

Fuqua 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Clawson.  Del 

GallflanakU 

Andrews, 

Cleveland 

Oarmatz 

N.  Dak. 

Collier 

Gettys 

Annunzlo 

Collins,  Tex. 

Goldwater 

.\rcher 

Colmer 

Gonzalez 

.\rends 

C  enable 

Goodling 

.\sbbroolc 

Conover 

Grasso 

■Ssplnall 

Cotter 

Green.  Greg. 

Baker 

Coughlln 

Gross 

Belcher 

Crane 

Grover 

Bell 

Daniel,  Va. 

Haley 

Bennett 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Hamilton 

Betts 

Danlelson 

Hammer- 

Bevtll 

Davis.  Wis 

schmldt 

Blaggi 

de  la  Oarza 

Hanley 

Blackburn 

Delaney 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Bow 

Dellenback 

Harsha 

Brasco 

Dennis 

Harvey 

Bray 

Derwlnskl 

Hastings 

Brooks 

Devlne 

Hays 

Brotzman 

Dorn 

HSbert 

Brown,  Mich. 

Downing 

Henderson 

Brown,  Ohio 

Dulskl 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Broyhill,  N.C, 

Duncan 

Hlllls 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

du  Pont 

Hogan 

Buchanan 

Dwyer 

Horton 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Edmondson 

Hosmer 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Hull 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Eshleman 

Hunt 

Byron 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Hutchinson 

Cabell 

Pftscell 

Ichord 

Camp 

Pish 

Jarman 

Carlson 

Plsher 

Johnson,  Calif 

Carter 

Flood 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Casey.  Tex. 

Flowers 

Jones,  Ala. 

Cederberg 

Flynt 

Jones,  N.C. 

Chamberlain 

Fountain 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Chappell 

Prellnghuysen 

Kazen 

Clancy 

Prenzel 

Keanug 

Keith 
Kemp 

King 

Kluczj  nski 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Luadrum 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lent 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McClure 

McCollister 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McKevltt 

McMillan 

jiahon 

Mallllard 

Mallary 

Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Mayne 

Melcher 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills.  Ark. 

MUls.  Md. 

Mlnisb 

Mlzell 

Monai;an 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Murphy 

Murphy 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

OKonskl 

Passman 

Patraan 


Abernethy 
Abourezk 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Brlnkley 
Broomfield 
Burke,  Fla. 
Caffery 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Culver 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  S  C. 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Dowdy 


,  ni. 

,  N.Y. 


Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Plrnie 

Poage 

poir 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  111. 

Price,  Tex, 

Puclnskl 

Purceli 

Quie 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

RaudaU 

Rhcdes 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Hou&selot 

Runnels 

Rtippe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Salierfteld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 
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Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalley 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wvalt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wynian 
Youn?,  Fla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 


Erlenborn 

Esch 

Findley 

Ford ,  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Gray 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
GuDser 
Hagan 
Hall 

Hawkins 
Heckler,  Mass 
Hclifleld 
Howard 
Jcnas 
Kee 
Kyi 


McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKinney 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mann 
Mlnshail 
Mollohan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Rarlck 
Scheuer 
Schneebell 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Springer 
Stuckey 
Tlernan. 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

.\MENDMENT  onTERED  BT   ME.  LEOGXTT 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Leoostt:  Title 
r.  pa^e  2,  Une  14,  under  "NAVAL  VESSELS": 
Delete  '■$3,201,300,000"  and  Insert  in  its  place 
••$2,902,300,000" 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Members  are  not  cooperating  very  well. 
Really,  if  we  are  going  to  pick  up  the 
$5.2  billion  we  spent  out  of  the  deficit 
the  other  day,  that  I  helped  contribute 
to,  for  revenue  sharing,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  pick  up  the  money  someplace. 
This  year  we  have  a  deficit  of  more  than 
$34  billion,  even  with  the  revised  state- 
ment put  out  by  the  President  the  other 
day.  For  fiscal  year  1973  it  is  $38  billion, 
assuming  we  spend  the  money  we  author- 
ized and  appropriated  here  the  other  day. 
This  is  going  to  be  Edmost  the  last 
chance  to  save  any  substantial  amoimt 
of  money. 
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This  particular  amendment  Is  one  of 
the  items  in  my  $1.44  billion  package. 
And  those  of  the  Members  here  who  are 
for  economy  In  Government  and  cutting 
down  on  the  national  debt  and  cutting 
down  on  the  deficit  ought  to  pay  a  little 
bit  of  attention. 

On  the  cEO-rier — we  decided  that  issue 
last  year,  when  the  Navy  said  on  the 
CVAN-7(>— which  Is  the  nuclear  car- 
rier— and  we  all  like  these  carriers.  I 
think  these  nuclear  carriers  are  really 
wonderful  vehicles.  The  Na-vy  said  if  we 
did  not  buy  the  carrier  last  year  for  $750 
million,  it  was  gohig  to  cost  us  $1  billion 
this  year.  This  House,  and  our  committee, 
chose  not  to  put  the  $750  million  in  on 
advance  procurement  money,  and  the 
Senate  likewise  took  the  same  action.  As 
a  result,  we  did  not  start  the  CVAN-70— 
and  notice,  it  is  CVAN-70  and  not 
CVAN-72. 

The  Essex  class  during  World  War  II 
used  to  cost  $1.5  milUon,  and  the  Enter- 
prise class  cost  $200  miUion-plus,  and  the 
ones  we  are  finisliing  now  in  the  Nimitz 
class  are  going  to  cost  a  half  billion,  but 
this  carrier  is  $1  billion. 

The  amount  we  have  in  this  bill,  that 
my  amendment  relates  to,  is  $299  million. 
It  is  kind  of  an  illusory  amount,  because 
this  is  probably  only  about  one-quarter 
of  what  this  carrier  is  going  to  totally 
cost  when  it  is  all  done.  We  give  these 
contracts  to  the  Newport  News  j-ard, 
and  they  are  the  only  shipyard  in  the 
coimtrj-  that  can  build  these.  They  are 
the  best  ship>-ard  in  the  country,  and  I 
admit  that,  representing  one  of  the  best 
public  naval  stiipyards  in  the  coimtry. 
There  is  only  one  place  that  can  bmld  the 
earner.  They  will  have  a  work  force  of 
6,800  men,  and  $1  billion  worth  of  air- 
planes on  it,  and  it  is  going  to  have  to  be 
defended  by  a  $1  billion  support  force, 
which  means  we  are  going  to  have  $3  bil- 
lion all  tied  to  these  \'ulnerable  carrier 
decks. 

The  carrier  is  vulnerable.  Witness  the 
fact  that  when  we  are  in  jeopardj-  over- 
seas, we  keep  as  many  airplanes  as  we 
can  in  the  sky.  Everything  takes  off  from 
the  carrier  deck.  'Why?  Because  we  do 
not  want  to  trap  those  airplanes  In  the 
carrier's  depths.  But  imderstand  we  can 
park  a  carrier  out  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
and  the  carrier  very  effectively  raids  out 
there  -with  their  new  laser  smart  bomh 
capability.  But  we  really  cannot  plan  on 
this  kind  of  warfare  for  the  indefinite 
future. 

I  believe  with  the  34,000  men  we  have 
in  the  Padflc,  as  part  of  the  7th  Fleet, 
we  have  enough  capability  out  there. 
Everybody  admits  the  Mediterranean 
Fleet  is  really  too  small  for  a  carrier 
force.  We  have  two  carriers.  The  total 
6th  Fleet  depends  on  the  survivability 
of  those  two  carrier  decks. 

In  the  event  that  a  war  were  to  break 
out,  either  one  ASROC  or  one  SUBROC— 
one  tactical  nuclear  weapon— would  be 
sufficient  to  put  our  $3  billion  carrier 
task  force  out  of  action. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Leggett 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 

2  minutes.)     

Mr.  LEGGETT.  These  missiles  were 


carried  from  the  fantail  of  our  old  "tin 
cans,"  or  could  be  carried  In  our  new 
nuclear  submarines.  They  have  been 
there  for  better  than  10  years,  and  they 
can  taiLe  out  the  carrier  decks. 

I  assume  that  the  Soviets  are  going  to 
have  a  laser.  That  is  not  banned  by  the 
SALT  a«rreements.  If  anj'one  has  a  laser 
he  has  the  capability  for  a  smart  bomb" 
and  has  the  capacity  to  take  out  a  com- 
mand center  of  a  carrier  with  only  one 
bomb. 

We  do  not  have  good  capabihty  to  de- 
fend against  even  the  St>-x  missile, 
which  either  can  be  nuclear  or  normu- 
clear. 

I  say  if  we  are  Interested  in  moving  to 
a  modem  Navy  we  should  do  so.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  be  moving  to  the 
patrol  hydrofoil  missile  ships.  We  are 
building  "two.  We  ought  to  be  building  20. 
I  rode  a  hydrofoil  the  other  day,  and  I 
talked  with  a  young  lieutenant,  who  told 
me  that  he  could  take  out  any  fleet  in 
the  world  with  only  few  bombs  if  he 
had  those  hydrofoil  ships. 

We  have  to  recognize  that  we  have  an 
old  Navj-  working  for  old-style  ships, 
keeping  a  big  budget  for  old  ships,  com- 
peting with  the  new.  yoimg  people  trying 
to  spend  the  money  for  a  new,  \1able 
Navy. 

I  am  not  going  to  ask  for  a  record  wte 
on  this  amendment,  but  If  the  Members 
want  to  save  some  money  they  will  vote 
for  it.  If  the  vote  soimds  close  I  ■will 
ask  for  a  standing  vot«.  I  believe  it  is 
an  opportunity  to  save  S299  million,  and 
we  can  reprogram  this  into  some  more 
productive  line  of  acti\ity. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  hard  to  pick 
the  most  ill-adnsed  amendment  to  put 
on  this  tnU.  But  if  I  were  going  to  pick 
one  I  would  pick  this  one,  I  believe,  as 
possibly  the  most  ill-advised  amendment, 
and  this  is  because  the  one  place  where 
the  United  States  has  clear  and  real  su- 
periority over  the  Russians  at  the  present 
time  is  in  the  field  of  carriers  and  we 
must  maintain  that  advantage. 

It  would  be  foolish  for  us  to  build  an 
old-fashioned  carrier.  We  certainly  need 
new  carriers  at  this  point,  because  our 
carrier  fleet  is  becoming  antique  and 
overage.  This  particular  nuclear  car- 
rier has  the  advantage  of  being  in  the 
long  run  cheaper,  because  it  delivers  so 
much  more. 

Actually,  a  nuclear  earner  todaj'  is 
about  twice  as  effective,  as  far  as  striking 
power  is  concerned,  as  some  of  our  older 
carriers.  It  provides  air  superiority, 
which  is  needed,  and  it  can  get  to  where 
it  is  needed  at  the  time  it  is  needed.  It 
does  not  have  to  worrj-  about  having  a 
follo'wup  oil  situation.  So  when  it  is 
needed  It  can  go  where  we  need  carriers, 
into  the  area  immediately,  and  It  does 
not  have  to  worry  about  using  up  Its  oil 
too  fast  or  whether  it  has  enough  oil  to 
make  the  trip. 

It  has  adequate  space  for  a  large  berth- 
ing of  personnel.  It  saves  so  much  space 
from  not  having  to  carry  Its  own  oil,  be- 
cause it  does  not  need  oil,  that  this  fact 
gives  It  a  much  greater  striking  force. 
Many  more  planes  can  be  on  it.  The  fuel 
situation  for  the  planes  can  be  taken 
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care  of  because  ol  the  space  made  avail- 
able on  it  but  not  present  on  an  oil-burn- 
ing carrier. 

This  carrier  has  been  constructed  so 
that  it  is  the  safest  vessel  ever  built.  It 
is  so  strong,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it 
can  withstand  a  near  hit  of  a  nuclear  na- 
ture. Some  people  say  that  one  could 
knock  out  a  carrier,  and  I  guess  one 
rould.  with  a  well  placed  adequate  nu- 
clear weapon.  One  could  also  knock  out 
this  city  of  Washington  with  one  such 
weapon  or  could  knock  out  New  York 
City  with  one  such  weapon. 

The  difference,  however,  is  that  the 
carrier  target  is  not  there  continuously 
at  the  same  place.  In  other  words.  New 
York  City  is  going  to  stay  where  it  Is.  So 
Is  Washington,  D.C.  The  carrier,  though, 
by  the  device  of  navigation,  can  be  put 
in  a  spot  that  no  enemy  can  know  pre- 
cisely where  It  is. 

Brides  that,  we  have  a  supporting 
force  with  this,  to  protect  It. 

The  really  Important  aspect  of  this, 
which  I  should  like  to  reemphaslze,  is 
the  fact  that  this  really  is  the  most  credi- 
ble war  deterrent  we  have.  This  new  car- 
rier gives  us  an  additional  strength  and 
credibility  in  the  war  for  peace,  if  we 
want  to  call  it  that,  as  we  are  trying  to 
cool  things  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  the  one  thing  we  have  which  is 
greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  Russians, 
adds  greatly  to  oiu-  capabilities  and  is 
a  great  thrust  toward  maintaining  peace 
In  the  world. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?  

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement.  I  think 
he  Is  completely  right.  This  amendment 
should  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

The  gentleman  says  that  the  proposed 
rarrier  is  vulnerable  to  attack.  Of  course, 
it  is,  but  no  weapon  system,  no  base,  sea 
or  land,  is  in\iilnerable.  I  say  to  you 
that  this  moving  sea  base  is  less  vulner- 
able than  any  other  major  weapons  sys- 
tem yet  devised.  We  have  waited  long 
enoug-h  for  this  carrier.  It  Is  essential 
to  maintain  our  national  defense  and 
each  j-ear  of  delay  Increases  the  cost  by 
millions  of  dollars. 

We  are  gradually  losing  our  militan.' 
bases  on  foreign  soil.  We  can  no  longer 
depend  on  these  bases  as  a  part  of  our 
overall  defense  system.  With  an  adequate 
number  of  nuclear  carriers  strategically 
stationed  at  various  point*  in  the  world, 
we  will  not  have  to  depend  an  these  for- 
eign bases. 

The  Enterprise  has  proven  beyond 
doubt,  the  need  for  nuclear  carriers. 
That  great  ship  was  commissioned  in 
1961  and  is  now  11  years  old.  The  Nimitz 
funded  in  1969  will  be  delivered  in  1973. 
The  Eisenhower,  funded  in  1970,  will  be 
ready  in  1975.  The  CVN-70,  included  in 
this  authorization,  will  not  be  available 
to  the  fleet  until  1980. 

We  must  get  on  with  the  job  right 
now  if  we  are  to  have  two  nuclear  car- 
riers in  the  Pacific  and  two  In  the  At- 
lantic by  1980. 


I  am  completely  convinced  that  nu- 
clear aircraft  carriers  are  vital  to  our  na- 
tional defense  and  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  soundly  defeated. 

Mr.  DOW  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike   the   last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  emphatically 
protest  the  construction  of  this  aircraft 
carrier,  the  CVN-70. 

This  carrier  is  going  to  cost  $1  billion. 
Think  of  that.  I  suspect  it  is  the  first 
vessel  ever  bxiilt  in  the  world  that  cost 
SI  billion.  Consider  how  much  good  that 
money  could  do  if  it  were  spent  to  help 
the  kids  in  our  cities. 

I  had  a  group  of  youngsters  from 
Poughkeepsie  down  talking  to  me  today, 
and  they  wanted  to  know  is  there  more 
money  for  the  Youth  Corps.  Also,  $1 
billion  could  provide  tremendous  bene- 
fits lor  older  people  in  this  countrj-  and 
countless  others  who  are  suffering  and 
in  need. 

F'urther  than  that,  let  us  take  note 
that  we  have  about  15  aircraft  carriers 
already,  Mr.  Chairman.  These  aircraft 
carriers  cost  billions  of  dollars  just  to 
run,  to  say  nothing  of  construction.  They 
are  draining  our  resources  day  after  day 
luid  night  after  night. 

This  new  aircraft  carrier  is  a  big  one. 
Like  most  aircraft  carriers,  as  we  fotond 
in  World  War  n,  these  vessels  are  vul- 
nerable. They  are  easy  targets.  Nobody 
can  say  a  Russian  rocket,  if  we  are  ever 
at  war  with  Russia,  could  not  hit  and 
destroy  this  $1  billion  in  a  few  seconds. 
The  Russians  have  no  fighter  aircraft 
carriers.  Why,  indeed,  do  we  need  to  have 
15  aircraft  carriers,  if  you  please,  and 
another  one  built  at  a  cost  of  $1  billion, 
when  any  potential  enemy  has  none 
whatsoever? 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
aircraft  carrier  is  intended  to  carry  out 
the  nefarious  and  cruel  work  of  empire- 
building  that  we  are  conducting  out  in 
\'ietnam.  This  aircraft  carrier  is  designed 
for  more  Vietnams.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
directed  against  Russia  or  China,  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  aircraft  carriers. 
It  is  not  that  kind  of  a  war  we  would  be 
waging  with  them  if,  God  forbid,  we  ever 
wage  such  wars.  But  this  carrier  is  to 
carry  out  more  Vietnams  on  the  beach- 
heads of  poor,  downtrodden,  poverty- 
stricken  nations  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  who  refuse  to  do  our  bidding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  often  read  about  the 
fliers  out  there  on  the  aircraft  carriers 
off  Vietnam.  It  is  very  tragic  to  read 
about  them,  because  a  newspaper  or  press 
man  will  speak  to  the  pilots  on  the  air- 
craft carriers  and  say,  "What  do  you 
think  about  this  work  you  are  doing?  Do 
you  ever  wonder  about  the  women  and 
children  down  below  you  in  Vietnam  who 
are  being  destroyed  and  burned  and  hurt 
by  your  bombing?"  They  say,  "Well,  no, 
we  do  not  think  about  that.  We  just  have 
a  Job  to  do." 

This  aircraft  carrier  puts  another  jug- 
gernaut in  the  hands  of  our  young 
men  to  dull  their  finer  sensibilities,  to 
corrupt  their  morality,  and  to  provide 
mechanisms  whereby  they  can  go  ahead 
and  carry  out  a  policy  that  this  House 
and  this  Government  should  be  ashamed 
to  authorize,  in  a  world  where  there 
should  be  some  hiunanity  in  our  relations 


■Rith  other  countries,  particularly  the 
poor  and  poverty  stricken  and  down- 
trodden nations  like  the  people  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  >  Mr.  Leggett)  , 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  LEOOETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
certain  reservations  about  this  bill  as  I 
have  had,  and  so  indicated,  in  previous 
years.  However,  I  voted  for  the  bill  in 
committee  and  it  is  my  intention  to  vote 
for  its  passage  by  the  House. 

Apart  from  the  reservations  that  I  feel, 
and  which  are  by  now  well  known.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  about 
one  aspect  of  the  bill  which  has  my  un- 
qualified and  complete  support. 

I  am  referrelng  to  the  decision  of  the 
committee  to  continue  certain  aircraft 
production  lines  which  would  otherwise 
close  down  In  the  near  future.  The  com- 
mittee added  authority  that  these  lines 
are  kept  open  while  at  the  same  time 
obtaining  for  our  forces  aircraft  that  are 
well  supported  from  the  standpoint  of 
need. 

As  the  committee  report  Indicates, 
there  was  thought  in  the  committee  of 
adding  $30  million  to  Insure  the  contin- 
ued production  of  the  P-lll  on  very 
much  the  same  basis  as  authority  was 
added  for  the  C-130,  the  A-7,  and  the 
F-5.  This  action  was  not  taken  by  the 
committee  on  the  basis  that  there  Is  still 
some  time  within  which  appropriate  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  for  the  con- 
tinued production  of  the  F-1 1 1 . 

Failure  to  Insure  the  continued  avail- 
ability of  this  aircraft  would  be.  to  my 
mind,  a  very  serious  matter  indeed  As 
the  report  indicates,  the  F-1 11  is.  in  its 
most  literal  sense,  a  unique  fighter- 
bomber.  The  Air  Force  itself  concedes 
that  its  deep  penetration  capability  is  not 
even  approached  by  any  aircraft  in  the 
world.  Many  other  uses  for  this  aircraft 
are  being  studied  at  this  time  within  the 
Air  Force  although,  paradoxicallv  the  Air 
Force  appears  to  be  making  no  very  spe- 
cific plans  to  continue  production  of  the 
aircraft. 

Like  in  the  case  of  nuclear  submarines 
a  number  of  years  ago,  the  situation  with 
respect  to  the  F-111  presents  an  occa- 
sion where  It  Is  clearly  Incumbent  upon 
the  Congress  to  exercise  its  own  responsi- 
bility by  Insuring  that  this  magnificently 
performing  flghter-bomber  continues  to 
be  avaUftble  to  our  forces. 

In  .support  of  my  views  In  this  respect, 
I  insert  as  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  the  three  pertinent 
pages  of  the  committee  report  dealing 
with  the  high  advisability  of  keeping 
certain  existing  aircraft  production  lines 
open,  and  Including  references  In  this 
respect  to  the  P-lll. 

AiTCTaft  production  lines:  C-130.  A-7,  F-5B 
During  tiie  hearl.ngs  on  the  bUl,  a  number 
of  members  raised  quesUona  ooncemlng 
ix>ntlnulng  in  operation  some  aircraft  pro- 
duction Unea  scheduled  to  be  stopped  in  the 
relatively  near  future.  The  Oommlttee  was 
troubled  b^  the  Bhort-slglited  economy  of 
closing  down  ptoducUon  lines  in  oases  where 
continued  future  requirement*  could  be  fore- 
seen. Four  alrcnalt  with  valid  additional  re- 
quirements beyond  the  numbers  presently 
planned  were  identified:  the  C-130,  the  A-7, 
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«nd  F-5B  and  the  P-IU.  The  replacemeiU  of 
normal  attrition  1om«8  alone  over  the  y»«» 
would  create  requirement*  not  aUowed  for 
rn  -jresent  programs,  the  Committee  found. 
Air  Force  Secretary  Seamans  testified  that  the 
Air  Force  recognized  that  a  production  line 
is  a  national  asset  and  that  once  a  produc- 
uon  lln*  1»  8topp«l  It  18  very  difficult  and 
veiv  costly  to  restart.  He  further  testified 
that  each  of  the  aircraft  programs  mentioned 
above  was  discussed  in  detail  within  OSD  and 
the  Air  Force,  and  each  one  of  them  ^on  its 
merltB,  In  the  final  analysU,  was  not  Includ- 
ed m  the  budget  because  It  was  felt  that 
thev  would  not  have  sufficiently  high  prior- 
ity with  Twptct  to  the  other  items  in  the 
aircraft  budget. 

Subeequent  Information  fumlstoed  to  the 
Committee  indicates  that  "the  FY  73  Budg- 
et as  submitted  to  the  Congress  will  result 
Ui  two  major  aircraft  production  lines,  the 
C-130  and  A-7D,  cloeUig  In  December  1973 
and  the  F-Ul  Une  one  year  later  in  Decem- 
ber 1974.  The  P-5B  line  will  complete  pro- 
duction early  In  1973.  .  ,.,   ♦^   ♦  *„ 

F^u^her.  the  Ccwnmlttee  was  told  that  to 
restart  the  C-130  line  after  cloeure  would 
cost  between  $125  and  $175  million.  To  re- 
start the  F-111  production  line  would  cost 
between  $150  and  $300  million:  to  restart 
the  A-7D  production  line  would  cost  between 
$38  and  $40  million:  to  restart  the  F-5B  pro- 
duction Une  would  coet  approximately  $15 
million. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  had  indicated 
its  intention  to  oonsider  additional  funds 
for  such  produotlon  lines  during  Its  markup 

of  the  biU.  ,     X.      ^ 

Subseouent  to  completion  of  the  com- 
mittee's hearings,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee received  a  communication  dated  AprU 
27  1972,  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in- 
dicating that  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  had  likewise  deleted  procurement 
authorization  for  the  AWACS  but  had  added 
$83  million  in  RDTtE,  Air  Force,  for  AV?A06. 
The  net  reduction  of  $236.9  million  was 
termed  acceptable  by  the  Secretary. 

His  letter  continued : 

■  During  the  course  of  my  testimony  before 
your  Committee,  a  concern  was  expressed 
thai  production  for  the  A-7,  C-130,  and  F-6B 
aircraft  would  be  terminated  after  the  FY 
1972  buys.  It  WM  emphasized  that  in  the 
event  of  additional  requiremeots  for  these 
aircraft,  it  would  be  extremely  costly  to 
restart  the  lines  that  as  a  matter  of  prudence 
small  quantities  of  these  aircraft  could  be 
procured  to  sustain  a  production  base  at 
reasonable  coeta.  Additionally,  it  wae  pointed 
out  that  there  is  a  current  requirement  for 
the  aircraft,  but  as  a  consequence  of  priority 
considerations,  they  could  not  be  included 
within  the  budget  totals.  The  current  In- 
vasion of  South  Vietnam  has  Increased  air- 
craft lofises  and  emphasized  the  need  for 
continued  production,  partlciUarly  in  the 
case  of  the  C-130  and  the  F-6B.  In  fact,  the 
P-5B  aircraft  are  needed  for  training  for 
the  South  Vietnamese  Air  Force. 

•Following  my  appearance  before  your 
Comnilttee,  I  concluded  that  as  a  prudent 
measure  we  should  release  the  $5.8  mllUon 
of  A-7  advance  procurement  funds  added 
by  the  Congress  to  the  FY  1972  DoD  budget 
request.  It  is  now  recommended  that  a 
portion  of  the  authorization  which  woxild 
otherwise  have  been  required  for  the  FY  1973 
AWACS  Program  be  applied  to  the  pro- 
curement of  24  A-7S,  12  C-130S  and  7  P-5BS. 
An  amount  of  $50  million  would  be  required 
for  the  C-130S.  $12  million  for  the  F-5B8, 
and  $90  mUUon  for  the  A-7s.  The  latter 
amount  is  to  cover  the  amount  of  aircraft 
procurement  plus  squadron  equipage.  The 
total  of  $152  million  can  be  partiaUy  offset 
bv  an  amount  of  $60  million  in  savings  from 
prior  year  A-7  programs.  Theee  savings  In 
the  Fiscal  Year  1971  and  prior  Aircraft  Pro- 
curement, Air  Force  appropriation  could  be 


transferred  to  the  FY  1973  account.  Thus 
amhorization  for  new  •pproprUtlon  in  the 
net  amount  of  $92  mlUlon  would,  be  requlr^. 
•This  request  has  been  cleared  wltii  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
"Slnoerely, 

The  Committee,  therefore,  has  approved 
the  $92  million  to  extend  the  We  of  the 
production  Unee  for  the  C-130,  A-7D  and 
r-5B  until  December  1974. 
F-111 
The  bUl  contains  $160.3  million,  the 
amount  requested,  for  the  procurement  of 
12  additional  F-1  U  aircraft. 

The  Committee,  as  indicated  above,  initlal- 
IV  considered  adding  another  $30  million  to 
the  bill  to  keep  the  production  line  lor  the 
F-1 11  aircraft  open  beyond  its  presently 
scheduled  termination.  The  Comniittee,  as 
Members  of  the  House  will  recall,  in  last 
years  legislation  added  authorization  for  the 
continued  procurement  of  the  F-111  and 
the  Committee's  Judgment  on  the  need  for 
this  unique,  outstanding  aircraft  was  con- 
firmed by  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  was  concurred  in  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  Committee  feels  that  its  Judgment  was 
'urther  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  De- 
partment itself  requested  funds  this  year  for 
the  procurement  of  another  12  aircraft. 

The  F-111  is  a  long-range,  twin-engine, 
all-weather,  attack  aircraft  which  provides 
a  capability  existing  in  no  other  aircraft  in 
our  inventory  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
The  Committee  would  like  to  make  crystal 
clear  that  it  supports  the  continued  pro- 
duction  of  the  F-lll  and  recognizes  that  re- 
quirements will  exist  beyond  the  presently 
programed  buy. 

It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  ad- 
ditional authcnzarions  provided  for  the 
C-130  the  A-7D  anu  the  P-5B  aircraft  wlU 
continue  their  production  lines  to  the  same 
point  in  time  as  that  now  contemplated  for 
the  F-in-  namely,  untU  December  1974.  In- 
vestigation by  the  Committee  disclosed  that 
the  purchase  of  long-leadtlme  Items  for  the 
F-111  consistent  with  the  extension  of  its 
production  lines  beyond  the  end  of  19'74  wlU 
not  be  necessary  until  February  or  March 

^  The  Committee  directs  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  restudy  the  requirement  for 
the  F-ni  with  a  view  to  taking  steps  as 
necessarv  to  assure  appropriate  follow-on 
procurement,  whether  by  reprogramlng  or 
other  means. 

AMENDMENT   OTTZKES   BT   M«.   BINGHAM 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Binokam;  On 
naKe  2.  line  7,  strike  "$3,101,600,000"  and  In- 
sen  in  lieu  thereof  •■$3,618,100,000." 


Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  as  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee know,  I  have  been  a  longtime  crit- 
ic of  the  F-14  program  and  I  rise  again 
today  aa  I  have  in  the  past  to  propose 
that  the  procurement  funds  for  the 
F-14  be  deleted  and  that  Is  what  this 
amendment  would  do. 

I  must  say  I  offer  this  amendment 
with  some  diffidence  today  because  I  do 
not  see  how  the  money  proposed  here  is 
ever  going  to  be  spent,  if  I  read  correctly 
the  report  and  the  remarks  of  the  chair- 
man in  the  Record  yesterday.  The  cwn- 
mittee  proposes  to  authorize  $407  mil- 
lion for  procurement  of  F-14A  aircraft 
on  the  condition  that  this  sum  will  pro- 
vide at  least  48  such  aircraft. 


I  am  suggesting.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  4407  million  which  is  mentioned  at 
the  bottom  of  page  27  of  the  committee 
report  for  the  procurement  of  48  F-14A 
aircraft  will  in  fact  probably  not  be  spent 
because  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  con- 
dition laid  down  by  the  committee  that 
this  money  must  produce  at  least  48  air- 
craft could  be  met.  That  figures  out  at  an 
average  unit  cost  of  $8.5  million.  The 
committee  report  Indicate*  that  the  cost 
per  unit  may  -well  run  as  high  as  $18,5 
rallUon,  according  to  the  December  re- 
port, and  it  Is  known  that  the  contractor 
is  requesting  at  least  an  additional  $2 
million  per  aircraft. 

In  his  remarks  In  the  general  debate 
vesterday,  the  chairman  repeated  the 
statement  in  the  report  that  the  author- 
ization on  the  premise  that  "not  more 
than  $407.8  million  shall  be  available  only 
for  the  procurement  of  not  less  than  48 
F-14  aircraft."  And  then  the  chairman 
went  on  to  say.  "This  means  that  the 
contractor  must  deliver  on  the  basis  of 
the  terms  In  the  existing  contract  with- 
out a  $2  million  Increase  in  unit  price  as 
he  has  requested." 

If  that  means  what  it  says,  then  I  do 
not  believe  that  my  amendment  is  verj- 
necessary  because  I  do  not  think  the 
fimds  will  be  spent. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  f  roni 
New  York  (Mr.  Bttgham)  has  answered 
his  own  question.  It  means  exactly  what 
it  says  and  the  amendment  is  not  neces- 
sary. ,    , 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  understand  whj-,  if  we  liave  the  op- 
portunity to  cut  out  $407  million  in  funds 
because  the  money  is  not  going  to  be 
spent,  and  since  we  are  all  interested  in 
rr^nking  a  reducUon  at  this  time,  wh>'  do 
we  not  do  it. 

Mr.  HfeERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  are  giving  the  con- 
tractor the  opportunity  to  perform  on 
his  contract,  and  the  committee  is  in- 
sisting that  he  bite  the  buUet  and  per- 
form under  the  contract.  We  are  holding 
his  feet  to  the  fire.  I  beUeve  that  lan- 
guage is  quite  clear.  I  know  the  language 
l9  very  clear  and  in  my  unsophisticated 
way  I  understand  it.  The  gentleman  has 
read  It  correctly,  the  gentleman  has  ob- 
served correctly  and  the  gentleman  has 
argued  the  fact  that  we  do  not  need  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  May  I  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  this  question:  If 
in  fact  the  contractor  says  he  carmot  per- 
form on  the  contract,  what  will  then  be 
the  situation?  Will  the  committee  come 
back  with  a  propoeed  new  authorization 
for  a  higher  unit  price  for  the  F-14? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  do  not  have  that 
problem  at  all. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Then  that  would  term- 
inate the  production  or  procurement  of 
the  F-14  planes;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  HUBERT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
understanding,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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waxrotaan  oitzbzd  bt  ub.  osom 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 

amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oross-  On  page 

2,  line  8,  strike  out  '•$2,608,600.000"  and  In- 

B*rt    $2,348,300,000". 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  a  simple  one.  It  would 
simply  take  out  of  this  bill  $160,300,000 
for  a  continuation  of  the  production  of 
McNamara's  'Plying  Edsel,"  otherwise 
known  as  the  P-111,  the  plane  that  does 
not  seem  to  be  able  to  stay  in  the  air. 
You  \\i\\  probably  hear  someone  who 
haa  ridden  in  one  on  a  flight  or  two  tr>' 
to  defend  thl.s  appropriation  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  dozen  more  of  these  planes 
that  were  grounded  again  last  week. 
From  one  source  I  hear  that  was  the 
eighth  time  all  of  them  have  been 
groimded.  Another  source  saj-s  it  is  the 
22d  time  they  have  been  grounded. 

The  stor>'  of  the  P-111  is  a  long  and 
sordid  one.  I  could  not  begin  in  5  min- 
utes to  retrace  the  history  but  it  began 
back  in  the  early  sixties  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  one,  Lyndon  Johnson — 
and  come  hell  or  high  water,  the  con- 
tract for  the  P-111  had  to  sjo  to  Tex- 
as. We  have  had  nothing  but  trouble  with 
it  ever  since. 

At  one  time,  perhaps  3  -"•  4  years  ago — 
the  late  Mendel  Rivers,  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Senices  Committee  told  the 
House,  and  I  happened  to  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  questioning  him  about  the 
P-111 — tliat  its  day  had  come  and  gone; 
that  the  committee  was  going  to  wind 
down  the  P-111  program,  and  quit  buy- 
ing them.  ( 

But  somewhere,  somehow,  somebody 
got  busy  and  the  P-111  has  been  resur- 
rected. Somehow  or  other  it  was  brought 
to  life  again.  I  cannot  forget  the  days 
when  jE?red  Korth  and  McNamara  were 
busy  getting  the  P-111  contract — not  to 
Boeing — at  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  of  saving.  Oh.  no,  the  contract 
could  not  be  awarded  to  Boeing.  It  had 
to  go  to  General  Djmamics  at  Port 
Worth,  Tdx. 

When  the  General  Accounting  OfBce 
sought  to  find  out  the  basis  for  the  fig- 
ures that  went  into  the  evaluation  of  the 
contract — when  they  went  to  McNamara, 
he  said  he  was  carrying  the  figures  in 
his  head. 

That  is  testimony  under  oath  before 
the  McClellan  committee  in  the  Senate 
in  its  investigation  of  the  sordid  history 
of  the  P-111  contract. 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman's  criticism  might  be  a 
little  bit  intemperate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  what  way  is  it  intem- 
perate? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Let  me  ask  you  this — 
the  P-111  as  I  recall  was  the  111-B  and 
the  111-A  and  through  about  the  111-K. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Yes,  and  the  contract 
went  to  General  Dynamics  on  the  basis 
that  It  would  be  a  dual  purpose  plane — 
land-baaed  and  carrier-based. 


Mr.  LEGOETT.  Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS  The  gentleman  knows 
that,  and  he  knows  that  General  Dyna- 
mics could  not  cut  the  weight  sufficiently 
to  land  on  carrier  decks.  And  the  costs 
of  production  became  astronomical. 

The  Navy  never  bought  a  single  copy 
of  this  plane. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  That  is  right.  Then,  of 
course,  the  Navy  took  the  contract  out  of 
the  Fort  Worth  plant,  which  is  not  in  my 
district,  and  moved  it  up  to  New  York. 
Then  you  got  involved  in  this  debacle 
that  was  just  explained  on  the  floor  here 
between  the  ciiairman  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham*  — 
where  now  we  ha\e  $400  milhon  in  this 
bill  for  all  48  airplanes  and  the  contrac- 
tor says  he  cannot  complete  it — the  plane 
is  too  heavy.  It  has  an  engine  with  less 
than  1-to-l  thrust  and  it  is  a  kind  of 
bum  airplane. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  do  you  want  to  make 
12  more  of  these  planes?  Why  do  not 
we  get  out  of  the  business  of  making 
mdlitary  aircraft  that  are  constantly 
being  grounded? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  As  an  alternative  to 
making  12  more  planes,  would  the  gen- 
tleman want  to  commit  us  now  to  spend 
$70  million  each  for  277? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  certainly  would  like  to 
have  in  service  a  plane  that  will  stay  in 
the  air.  These  planes  wall  not  stay  in  the 
air.  and  the  gentleman  knows  it. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  very  real 
and  pressing  need  for  more  lightning  and 
less  thunder  as  applied  to  the  F-IU.  We 
have  heard  it  bandied  around  and  kicked 
around  here  for  years.  More  misinforma- 
tion has  been  appUed  toward  the  F-111 
than  probably  toward  any  other  aircraft 
that  was  ever  built.  We  hear  talk  about 
accidents.  Let  us  look  at  the  record  very 
briefly. 

As  to  the  recent  P-111  accidents.  I  will 
say  that  the  F-111  lias  had  eight  ac- 
cidents in  the  last  2'/2  years — only  eight. 
From  Air  Force  figures  that  I  have  here 
I  see  that  our  best  known  fighter  bomber 
had  had  81  aircraft  lost  In  accidents.  I 
see  also  that  another  aircraft  has  had 
42  major  accidents. 

If  we  are  going  to  start  eliminating  air- 
planes just  because  they  liave  accidents, 
then  let  us  forget  about  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.  They  all  have  accidents. 

I  have  similarly  dramatic  figures  for 
the  Navy  aircraft.  And  I  will  merely  note 
at  this  time  that  as  against  the  eight 
F-111  accidents  in  the  last  2  years  the 
Navy  had  63  with  one  of  its  major  air- 
craft, 64  with  another,  and  48  with  a 
third. 

Incidentally,  to  my  friend  from  Iowa 
I  might  say  that  as  of  last  Monday  all 
P-lU's  were  in  the  air  back  fl>'ing  again. 
The  F-111  has  had  accidents,  and  the 
P-111  may  continue  to  have  accidents, 
and  the  same  statement  caxi  be  made 
about  all  of  our  high-performance  com- 
bat aircraft.  That  is  the  name  of  the 
game.  It  happens,  unfortunately. 

The  big  difference  that  I  find  between 
P-111  accidents  and  the  accidents  of  our 
other  high-performance  aircraft  is  that 


we  all  get  to  know  both  immediately  and 
with  great  fanfare  when  an  F-111  has 
an  accident,  but  we  never  seem  to  hear 
very  much  at  all  about  the  accidents  to 
other  important  aircraft.  Perhaps  now  l.s 
the  time  and  tliis  is  the  place  for  a  verj- 
brief  review  of  accidents  to  our  combat 
aircraft  and  the  subsequent  groundings 
or  nongroundlngs  of  the  important  part 
of  our  defense  structure. 

Another  important  Air  Force  fighter 
bomber  that  I  have  referred  to  suffered 
42  accidents  in  the  past  2V2  years.  The 
F-111  suffered  eight.  By  any  comparison, 
Iiours  fiown  in  the  air,  or  any  other,  the 
F-111  is  the  safest  airplane  of  its  type 
that  has  ever  been  built,  and  the  records 
show  that. 

In  the  Navy  one  of  our  newest  fighter 
bombers  has  suffered  64  accidents  since 
July  1,  1970,  until  today.  Another  im- 
portant naval  aircraft  has  suffered  41 
accidents,  and  another,  48,  and  still  an- 
other, 22,  but  we  have  heard  very,  verj- 
little,  if  anything,  about  these  accidents. 

Why  are  not  efforts  being  made  here 
to  strike  out  money  for  continuation  of 
these  program.^?  Why  pick  on  the  safest 
airplane  of  its  type  that  has  ever  been 
built— the  P-111— and  I  have  the  records 
here  to  confirm  that  fact. 

In  any  event,  as  important  as  it  is  in 
itself,  it  is  not  the  safety  record  itself 
that  I  am  trying  to  emphasize  here  as 
much  as  the  fact  that  nobody  knows 
about  the  other  aircraft  accidents  and 
everybody  seems  to  know  about  the 
F-111  accidents. 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  I  want  to 
point  out  most  emphatically  that  I  am 
not  attempting  to  support  one  aircraft 
by  exploiting  the  shortcomings  or  defi- 
ciencies of  another  aircraft,  but  let  us 
get  our  facts  straight,  let  us  put  the 
whole  matter  in  a  fair  and  proper  con- 
text, and  let  us  remember  that,  as  one 
old  and  experienced  combat  pilot  put  it: 

The  only  way  to  stop  accidents  In  hlgh- 
perform»nce  combat  aircraft  Is  to  stop  flying 
them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fisher 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  In- 
serting in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  list- 
ing of  some  eight  of  the  principal  air- 
planes now  flying,  including  the  F-111, 
giving  the  record  of  their  accident  in- 
cidents which  have  occurred  during  the 
past  2  or  3  years : 

AIRCRAFT  ACCIDENTS 
|Jan.  1.  1970,  through  Jun«  1,  1972  (ly,  years)l 


1970 


1972 
1971     (June  1) 


Total 


Air  Force: 

F-4... 41               26  14  81 

F-lOO 27               13  2  42 

F-lOl 3                 7  3  13 

F-102 3                 6  3  12 

F-105 8                5  5  18 

F-106 6                7  0  13 

F-m 13  4  8 

A-7 13  2  6 

Total..*..?* 193 


AIRCRAFT  ACCIOtHTS— Continued 

IJuIy  1.  1970  throoBh  June  1.  1972  (2  years)) 


July  1,  1970 

to  June  30, 
1971 


July  1,  1971 

to  June  1. 

1972 


Total 


'*'f'4  39  24  63 

i.7 :: 30  34  64 

11 ::::::         u  8      22 

J^:::;:::::: zs n « 

ToUl ™ 

Notes:  Air  Force  accident  tecords  are  Kept  on  a  calendar 
year  basis;  Navy  records  are  kept  on  a  fiscal  year  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  F-111  is  a  fighter 
bomber  whose  performance  is  well  known 
in  the  flying  world,  and  any  man  who  has 
ever  flown  one  and  who  is  famiUar  with 
its  operation  will  tell  the  Members,  as 
they  have  told  this  committee  for  years, 
that  it  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  plane 
of  its  khid  that  ever  has  been  built.  The 
old  B-52's  could  be  classified  as  being  an 
endangered  species.  They  have  been  go- 
ing a  long  time,  and  they  have  per- 
formed magnificently,  but  their  days  are 
numbered.  The  successor,  the  B-1,  will 
not  be  along  until  the  end  of  the  decade. 
The  F-111  is  the  only  plane  of  its  capac- 
itj-  to  fill  this  interim  demand,  fill  this 
vacuum  during  a  critical  time  in  our  his- 
torj'  and  in  the  operation  of  our  Defense 
Department,  during  the  years  between 
now  and  the  time  the  B-1  is  in  action; 
and  we  do  not  know  for  sure,  judging  by 
the  opposition  we  hear,  what  may  hap- 
pen. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
his  remarks.  He  has  made  a  very  good 
point.  In  fact,  the  FB-111,  the  advanced 
bomber  version  of  the  P-111,  is  already 
flying  out  of  Plattsburg  Air  Force  Base 
in  upstate  New  York,  and  has  not  been 
subject  to  any  of  the  accidents  in  re- 
cent days  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  referred  to.  This  plane  is  our  In- 
terim bomber  force.  It  would  t)e  a  seri- 
ous mistake  to  cut  it  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  It  is 
such  a  good  airplane,  why  is  the  ccHn- 
mittee  asking  for  only  12  copies  of  it? 
Mr.  FISHER.  We  had  12  in  the  pro- 
gram last  year,  and  12  additional  this 
year.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  support 
us  when  we  attempt  to  put  in  12  next 
year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  right  here,  I 
hope — trying  to  knock  them  out. 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  about  as  much 
business  down  here  In  the  veil  taking 
on  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Gross  >,  as  I  would  have  taking  on  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  Hays'  but  the 
situation  is  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is 
just  wrong  in  this  case. 


I  have  some  knowledge  of  Boeing  Air- 
-craft  Co.,  I  think,  and  I.agree  with  the 
gentleman  100  percent,  that  the  Boeing 
Co.  should  have  built  this  airplane.  It 
would  have  been  built  a  lot  cheaper  and 
I  think  it  would  have  been  maybe  a 
little  better  airplane.  But  I  came  to  the 
Congress  with  that  fixed  view  that  the 
P-111  was  a  lousy  airplane.  I  was  on  a 
subcommittee  that  hivestlgated  the  air- 
plane some  years  ago.  Every  lime  the 
Air  Force  has  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee I  have  taken  the  occasion  to  ques- 
tion General  Ryan,  or  whoever  happened 
to  be  representing  the  Air  Force,  about 
the  airplane.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Fisher  J  is  exactly  right  when  he 
says  one  cannot  talk  to  a  pilot  who  files 
this  airplane  who  will  not  say  that  it  is 
the  best  airplane  in  the  wxirld.  General 
Ryan  tells  us  it  is  the  best  airplane  in 
the  world  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  designed. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Gross)  asked  the  question  why  is  the 
Air  Force  not  buying  more?  I  will  tell 
the  gentleman  it  is  because  they  are  so 
hung  up  on  the  B-1  that  they  are  afraid 
to  come  and  ask  for  any  more  money 
for  the  F-111,  because  they  are  afraid 
it  might  jeopardize  the  B-1.  It  would 
probably  not  hurt  to  Jeopardize  the  B-1 
a  little.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  by 
putting  in  money  for  the  F-111  is  to  keep 
the  line  open,  thus,  in  the  event  anything 
happens  to  the  B-1,  if  we  do  not  go  into 
production  of  the  B-1.  we  will  have  at 
least  an  airplane  line  in  production 
which  could  be  changed  to  produce 
FB-111  if  necessary. 

The  P-111  Is  a  marvelous  airplane.  It 
is  not  a  fighter.  It  Is  an  attack  airplane 
and  the  FB-lll  serves  as  an  interim 
bomber.  I  think  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  cMr.  Gross)  Is 
a  man  whom  I  have  respected  for  a  long 
time  as  being  for  a  strong  defense  in  this 
country,  as  his  record  shows.  I  suppose 
he  was  referring  to  the  fact  that  I  am 
one  of  those  who  have  checked  out  in  thia 
aircraft,  some  time  ago.  With  2.000  to  3.- 
000  jet  hours  in  single-engine,  twin-en- 
gine, and  prop-driven  aircraft,  I  would 
not  be  up  here  pumping  for  an  aircraft 
that  I  did  not  feel  was  vital  to  the  de- 
fense of  this  country.  There  is  no  other 
aircraft  in  our  inventory  which  has  the 
capability  of  this  aircraft  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  's-ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Because  of  ray  great  ad- 
miration for  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Price),  I  am  more  than  pleased 
that  in  his  testing  of  the  F-111  he  did  not 
lose  his  life  as  a  number  of  others  have  in 
these  planes  that  will  not  stay  in  the 

air. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shotild  like  to  continue  with  my  defense 
of  this  aircraft,  \tiilch  I  consider  to  be  a 
very  fine  flying  machine. 


This  bill  contains  $160.3  million,  the 
amount  requested  for  the  procurement  of 
an  additional  12  P-111  aircraft.  If  we 
stop  thig  production  line  on  this  aircraft, 
which  is  the  only  one  capable  of  reach- 
ing the  interior  of  Russia  in  our  inven- 
tory today,  just  to  restart  the  production 
line  would  cost  between  $150  million  and 
$200  million.  _    tro 

So  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  hm. 
15495  the  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions'for  fiscal  year  1973  for  military 
procurement,  research  and  development, 
certain  construction,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. ^. 
I  am  sure  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  worked  hard  on  this  bUl  and 
presented  to  the  House  a  measure  that 
provides  an  adequate  defense  so  far  as 
flscal  year  1973  is  concerned.  It  Is  a  good 
bill  and  a  strong  bill. 

I  made  particular  note  of  the  fact  that, 
at  the  requeet  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, authority  was  added  to  the  bill  to- 
vard  the  end  of  its  consideration  for 
C-130,  A-7,  and  F-5  aircraft.  All  of  these 
aircraft  are  urgently  needed  In  our  in- 
ventorj-,  and  very  importantly  the  lines 
that  produce  them  must  be  kept  going  by 
this  authority  in  order  that  their  produc- 
lion  can  proceed  in  an  orderly  and  fiscally 
responsible  fashion. 

The  committee  in  Its  report  on  page 
30  was  told  that  to  restart  the  C-130  line 
after  closure  would  cost  between  $125 
miUion  and  $175  million.  To  restart  the 
F-111  production  line,  as  I  said,  would 
cost  between  $150  million  and  $200  mil- 
lion. 

The  document  that  made  the  request 
that  these  aircraft  be  added  to  the  bUl 
had  in  it,  untU  the  last  moment,  a  re- 
quest for  authority  for  $30  mlUion  for 
long-lead  items  for  the  F-111.  In  other 
words  the  long-lead  Items  for  this  great 
aircraft  would  have  Joined  the  three  air- 
craft that  were  added  to  the  biU. 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  exact  circum- 
stances that  dictated  the  withdrawal  of 
this  $30  million  at  the  last  moment  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  I  regret 
that  this  was  done.  This  is  a  regret  that 
I  know  is  shared  by  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  because  we  have 
found  in  the  F-111  the  greatest  deep- 
penetration  aircraft  hi  the  inventories 
of  any  nation  in  the  world.  Its  record  is 
superb  and  Its  performance  leaves  vir- 
tually nothing  to  be  desired. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  some  action 
can  be  taken  in  the  next  several  months 
to  assure  that  the  F-111  line  is  also  kept 
going  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  lines  of 
the  other  important  aircraft  that  have 
been  added  to  the  bill.  We  can  find  no 
better  insurance  pohcy  than  low-level 
production  of  the  P-lll  as  a  hedge 
against  a  future  that  none  of  us  can 
predict. 

Now  we  get  into  the  facts  here,  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
on  the  grounding  of  the  F-lll's. 

Two  F-lll's  were  recently  lost  in 
accidents  on  June  15  and  Jime  18.  The 
accidents  were  totally  imrelated.  The 
first,  an  F-lllF,  occurred  during  a  rou- 
tine trsdning  flight  after  the  aircraft  had 
been  airborne  for  some  time.  "Hie  second, 
anF-lUA,  occurred  shortly  after  takeoff 
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and  ground  witnesses  stated  the  airplane 
appeared  to  be  on  fire  prior  to  crew 
ejection.  Both  accidents  are  under  in- 
vestigation and  conclusions  cannot  be 
drawn  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

I  By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Price  or 
Texas  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addl- 
lional  minutes.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Now  the  safety 
lecord.  The  accidents  of  the  F-IU  are 
.such  that  it  has  a  safety  record  which 
continues  to  be  immatched  when  com- 
pared with  all  other  Century  series  Air 
Force  aircraft.  The  two  airplanes  with 
the  next  best  safety  records  are  the  P-106 
and  the  A-7.  At  150.000  hours,  the  P-106 
suffered  40  accidents  while  the  A-7  ex- 
{:)erienced  51  accidents.  This  compares 
with  the  P-111  at  180.000  flight  hours 
^nth  26  accidMits.  All  other  contempo- 
rary aircraft,  such  as  the  P-4,  the  P-105, 
ihe  P-102.  and  the  P-101  have  safety 
records  which  are  significantly  worse. 

Recent  records  show  there  was  an  order 
lo  suspend  the  training  flights  on  the 
Tactical  Air  Command  F-lU  fleet  as  a 
precautionary  measure,  and  corrective 
measures  have  been  taken.  This  is  stand- 
ard practice.  Por  example,  the  A-7  fleet 
was  grounded  twice  in  the  6  months 
during  the  laat  year  while  these  accidents 
were  being  investigated.  The  F-111  do- 
mestic TAC  fleet  Is  again  flying,  and  the 
SAC  P-lll's  in  the  United  States  and 
the  TAC  F-Ul's  in  Europe  have  not  been 
suspended  in  their  flying. 

Mr.  Chairnum,  I  would  like  to  refer 
to  the  record  of  aircraft  accidents  in 
comparison  to  the  P-4,  the  F-lOO,  the 
P-101,  P-102,  the  P-105,  the  F-111.  and 
the  A-7.  All  of  them  have  many  more 
accident*  than  the  F-111. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  j-leld? 

Mr.  PRICE  .of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  want  to  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman  on  an  excellent  pres- 
entation. I  think  he  has  made  a  fine 
contribution  to  the  understanding  of  the 
House  of  the  performaaxce  record  of  this 
airplane.  The  personal  experience  which 
he  lias  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  the  flight  experience  he  has 
had  In  this  airplane  are  indeed  signifi- 
cant. I  am  sure  his  experience  and  that  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mi.  Wright)  . 
who  is  also  an  experienced  pilot,  will 
carrj'  a  great  deal  of  weight  in  the  House 
when  we  evaluate  this  particular  item  in 
the  budget. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  conclusion,  re- 
cently at  the  invitation  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  I  flew  the  XFU71  at 
80,000  feet  at  a  speed  of  2.200  miles  an 
hour  to  evaluate  its  capabilities.  It  is  a 
great  airplane.  I  would  not  be  up  here 
pumping  the  P-111  if  we  did  not  need  it 
for  our  defense,  because  we  do  not  have 
any  other  aircraft  at  the  present  time 
with  the  abUity  to  penetrate  into  Russia 
should  it  come  to  a  confronUtion  with 
tbem  in  the  future. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  ^Mr.  G«oss). 


This  is  not  the  flrst  time  such  an 
amendment  has  been  offered  on  tha  floor 
of  this  House  It  will  not  be  the  flrst  time 
for  such  an  amendment  to  be  resoimd- 
ingly  defeated,  as  this  one  de.serves  to  be 
and  I  earnestly  trust  that  it  will  be. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  acknowl- 
edged in  his  remarks  that  he  has  had  a 
sort  of  personal  vendetta  against  this 
aircraft  since  long  before  the  first  one 
was  built.  Conversely.  I  have  a  natural 
interest  in  the  aircraft — a  recognizable 
and  probably  understandable  parochial 
interest — since  it  is  built  In  my  district. 
Because  of  this  fact,  I  have  gamed  con- 
siderable familiarity  with  the  F-111  pro- 
gram. 

Setting  aside  personal  vendettas  and 
parochial  interests,  I  should  think  the 
House  would  be  interested  in  three  basic 
factors  regarding  this  remarkable  air- 
craft. These  factors  are  safety,  capa- 
bility, and  cost.  It  is  to  them,  therefore, 
that  I  shall  address  my  remarks. 

SAFETY 

First.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  F-111  is  de- 
monstrably the  safest  modem  aircraft  in 
the  militarj-  inventory.  This  fact  no 
doubt  would  come  as  a  surprise  to  many 
whose  only  familiarity  with  military  air- 
craft is  through  the  newspapers.  Every 
accident  of  the  P-111,  because  of  the 
controversy  that  attended  the  initial  con- 
tract award  in  1962,  has  been  front  page 
news. 

But  let  lis  briefly  compare  accident 
rates.  During  the  past  2Va  years,  there 
have  been  some  450  accidents  in  Air 
Force  and  Nav>-  craft.  Only  eight  of  these 
involved  the  P-111.  Newi  accounts  have 
blown  these  eight  far  out  of  proportion. 
We  have  hardly  heard  about  the  others. 

During  this  period  when  the  P-111  has 
experienced  eight  accidents,  there  were 
81  accidents  In  Air  Force  F-4's  and  63  In 
Navy  F-4's,  64  in  A-7"s,  42  in  P-lOO's,  48 
in  A-4's  and  41  in  F-8's.  Only  eight,  as  I 
say,  involved  P-lll's. 

Por  a  more  precise  comparison,  let  tis 
talk  in  terms  of  the  number  of  accidents 
per  hours  flown.  Here  again  the  P-111 
has  a  highly  superior  safety  record. 

During  180,000  hours  of  flight  there 
have  been  only  26  accidents  in  P-lU's. 
At  150,000  hotirs  of  flight  the  A-7  ex- 
perienced 51  accidents  and  P-106  suf- 
fered 40.  These  two  aircraft,  against 
which  I  intend  no  criticism,  are  in  fact 
the  next  best  to  the  F-111  among  all  the 
13  aircraft  in  the  Century  series  in  re- 
gard to  their  safety  records. 

AH  of  this  adds  up  indisputably  to  the 
fact  that  the  F-111  is,  on  balance,  the 
safest  airplane  in  the  military  inventory. 

CAPABtLITY 

In  regard  to  capability,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  the  F-111  is  the  only 
low-level,  all-weather  plane  in  the  in- 
ventory which  is  capable  of  penetrating 
the  Soviet  defenses. 

It  Is  the  only  plane  we  have  which  is 
apable  of  continuing  bombing  missions 
at  night  and  in  very  bad  weather.  This 
is  true  because  of  the  unique  terrain 
avoidance  system  which  is  built  into  the 
F-111.  It  can  fly  In  under  the  enemjr 
radar  at  night  or  in  inclement  weather, 


and  not  be  detected.  We  have  no  other 
aircraft  which  can  perform  this  mission. 

The  committee  report  on  page  31,  in 
reference  to  this  performance  character- 
istic, declares  that: 

The  p-111  provides  a  capabUlty  existing 
In  no  other  aircraft  In  our  inventory  or  any- 
where else  In  the  world. 

This  additional  comment  from  the  re- 
port of  our  Armed  Services  Committee  Is 
worth  noting: 

The  Committee  would  like  to  make  crystal 
clear  that  It  supports  the  continued  produc- 
tion of  the  P-111  and  recognizes  that  re- 
quirements will  exist  beyond  the  presently 
programed  buy. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
impressed  with  the  performance  char- 
acteristics of  the  P-111.  This  is  evident 
in  the  fact  that  the  Russians  have  men- 
tioned this  specific  plane  on  several  oc- 
casions in  the  SALT  talks,  in  their  ef- 
forts to  gain  some  agreement  from  us 
that  it  would  not  be  deployed  in  Europe. 

The  aircraft  is  deployed  in  England 
and  those  who  operate  it  are  highly  im- 
pressed with  its  capability.  Everj-  pilot 
who  has  flown  the  aircraft  is  enthusiastic 
about  its  performance. 

COST 

In  connection  with  cost.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, relatively  little  would  be  saved  in 
the  overall  proportions  of  this  bill  if  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
were  adopted. 

The  bill  provides  only  some  $160  mil- 
lion for  the  procurement  of  12  additional 
aircraft  this  year.  It  is  clear  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  committee  in  building  this 
number  is  to  keep  the  production  line 
alive  and  active,  as  further  amplifed  in 
the  comments  of  the  gentlemsm  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Fish«r)  that  the  committee 
will  expect  to  come  back  next  year  and 
ask  for  sufficient  appropriations  for  12 
more  of  this  aircraft. 

This  is  the  cheapest  way  I  can  imagine 
for  us  to  have  an*  aircraft  for  long-range 
penetration  in  these  critical  years  whUe 
the  old  subsonic  B-52's  are  being  phased 
out  and  before  the  B-1  becomes  opera- 
tional. 

Nobody  expects  us  to  have  B-l's  in  op- 
erational numbers  before  1980  at  the 
earliest.  Meanwhile,  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain a  viable  defense  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  this  decade  obviously  we  need 
to  continue  producing  P-lll's. 

For  each  of  these  reasons  and  for  all 
of  them  together.  I  ask  that  we  vote  no 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  FISHER.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call that  the  Government  of  Australia 
a  couple  of  years  ago  bought,  I  believe 
it  was.  32  of  the  P-lll's. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  had  the  occasion  to 
talk  with  the  Australian  Ambassador 
when  he  was  on  Capitol  Hill  last  week. 
He  brought  the  subject  up.  I  did  not. 
But  he  made  the  statement  that  the 
Australians  and  the  Australian  Air  Force 
are  highly  pleased  and  greatly  elated 
over  the  performance  of  the  F-lll's  and 


they  are  mighty  glad  that  they  bought 

them. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  that  comment  and 
I  think  it  reflects  the  feelings  of  thoee 
who  have  had  some  familiarity  with  the 
plane,  with  its  performance,  ite  capa- 
bility and  with  its  safety  record.  i 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  a  vote  against 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMBNDMXNT    OFFHIED    BY    M«.    HABKINOTON 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  HABaiNoxoN: 
Page  2,  line  12.  strike  out  the  period  and 
liisert  the  following  " :  Provided,  That  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  $2,988,600,000  Is  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  procurement  of  mls- 
sUes  for  the  Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps  and 
Air  Force  during  fiscal  year  1973  " 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  part  of  a  continuing  problem  I 
have  had  as  a  newer  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  maybe  something  that  the 
House  has  become  inured  to  over  the 
years. 

The  sum  that  I  am  talking  of  here  is 
the  simi  of  $468.9  million.  Even  that  fig- 
ure is  supposed  to  be  secret.  The  sum  in- 
volves moneys  that  apparently  in  gen- 
eral have  not  be^  made  known  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  but  which 
are  mcluded  in  this  year's  authorization 
bill.  It  follows  a  practice  that  has  only 
been  narrowly  expanded— a  practice 
which  has  been  followed  for  years — that 
only  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  General  Services 
Committee  are  apprised  of  the  use  of 
substantial  sums  of  money  and  the  fact 
that  despite  the  extensive  classified 
briefings  and  secret  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee the  majority  of  the  committee 
was  not  allowed  to  know  what  the  money 
was  for. 

My  purpose  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment is  to  apprise  the  House  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  total  of  approximately 
S830  million  of  the  $21.5  billion  that 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee know  nothing  about.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, including  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  'Mr.  Stratton)  and  mj'self 
have  asked  for  and  been  refused  infor- 
mation, and  that  strikes  me  as  not  being 
productive  of  a  well-informed  branch  of 
the  Government. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  money  is  for. 
I  cannot  comment  on  the  mischief  that 
may  be  turned  loose  by  our  inability  to 
know  or  what  we  may  find  ourselves  com- 
mitted to  as  a  result  of  the  expenditure  of 
these  funds. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  there  is  going  to  be 
any  credibihty  attached  to  the  legisla- 
tive process  that  we  are  a  part  of — if  we 
are  going  to  be  asked  to  act  both  in  good 
faith  and  in  a  well-informed  fashion— 
we  should  have  the  benefit  in  sessions 
that  are  closed  to  the  public,  if  there  Is  a 


sensitive  matter  before  us,  to  be  told  as  a 
committee,  what  this  money  is  for. 

I  think  the  history  of  this  country  in 
the  lasrt  20  years  is  rife  with  examples  of 
mone\'s  being  appropriated,  particularly 
to  the  CIA  which  end  up  causing  us  a  lot 
more  grief  than  the  momentary  braiefit 
of  keepmg  it  secret. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  come  here 
this  aftemoai  offering  this  and  other 
amendments  wtiich  will  total  approxi- 
matelv  $830  million  to  apprise  Members 
of  the  House  who  are  concerned  about 
this  problem  of  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike,  do  not  know  what 
this  money  is  for  and  have  been  refused 
information  about  it. 

I  think  the  time  has  come,  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  responsible  at  aU  in  carrj-mg 
out  our  obUgation  to  the  public  and  to 
ourselves  that  we  be  given  enough  in- 
formaticHi  to  know  it  is  a  worthwiule  ex- 
penditure of  pubUc  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  partic- 
ular sum  be  stricken  from  the  budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harring- 
ton). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  n— RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT. 

TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 
Sec.  201.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1973 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research.  deTelopment,  test,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law.  lu  amounts 
as  foUows: 

For  the  Army.  $1,997,332500,  of  which 
amount  not  more  than  $174,668,000  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  military 
sciences  budget  activity; 

Por  the  Navy  (Including  the  Marine 
Corps).  $2,681,533,250.  of  which  amount  not 
more  than  $131,022,400  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  military  sciences  budget 
activity; 

For  the  Air  Force.  $3,168,940,150,  of  which 
amount  not  more  than  $124,338,000  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  military 
sciences  budget  activity;  and 

Por  the  Defense  Agencies.  $494,082,650. 

SEC.  202.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  fiscal  year  1973  for  use  as  an  emer- 
gency fund  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  or  procurement  or  produc- 
tion related  thereto,  $60,000,000. 

Mr.  HEBERT  (during  the  reading.) 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  II  be  ccMisidered  as  read,  print- 
ed in  the  Rkcord,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A&CENDMENT  OrFMBD  BT  MR    PIKE 

Mr.  PIKIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pike:  On  page 
3.  line  4,  after  "Air  Force"  strike  out  "$3,168,- 
940,150"  and  Insert  "$2,728,940,150  none  of 
which  shall  be  authorized  for  the  B-1  pro- 
gram and". 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment strikes  $445  million  which  is  the 


total  amotmt  In  this  bill  authorized  for 
the  further  devetopmKit  of  the  B-1 
bomber. 

Two  years  ago  in  our  committee  re- 
port, we  6»id  that  prototypes  of  the  B-1 
bomber  were  going  to  cost  about  $450 
million  each-  Today,  only  2  years  later, 
we  are  told  that  prototypes  of  the  B-1 
bomber  are  going  to  cost  $873  million 
each. 

We  are  going  to  build  three  proto- 
types of  that  B-1  bomber  and  the  R.  &  D. 
program  for  these  three  prototypes  is 
currently  estimated  at  $2,618,000,000. 

Now,  obviously,  the  cost  in  the  last  2 
years  has  escalated  like  crazy  and  we  are 
only  just  beginning.  The  program  is  only 
2  years  old.  There  was  $100  million  in  the 
budget  for  it  2  years  ago.  There  was  $370 
million  in  the  budget  for  It  last  year. 
There  is  $445  million  in  the  budget  for 
this  year. 

All  that  you  are  talking  about  here  is 
the  beginning  of  the  cost  of  building  the 
bomber.  This  does  not  include  the  cost 
of  missiles  which  are  going  to  be  put  on 
the  bomber.  The  missiles  are  going  to  cost 
about  $7  million  per  bomber. 

That  is  only  the  beginning  on  the  mis- 
siles because  that  cost  does  not  include 
the  warhead  on  the  missiles  that  go  on 
the  bomber,  so  ^^-e  have  not  really  be- 
gun to  talk  about  what  this  program  is 
going  to  cost. 

The  Air  Force  alleges  that  although  it 
is  going  to  cost  $873  million  each  to 
build  the  three  prototypes,  they  can 
build  the  production  models  for  $35  mil- 
lion each — ^less  than  5  percent  of  what 
the  prototypes  are  going  to  cost.  I  frank- 
ly find  that  prediction  to  be  Incredible. 
Even  if  it  were  credible,  and  even  for- 
getting the  missiles  that  you  are  going 
to  put  on  the  bombers,  and  even  forget- 
ting the  warheads  that  you  are  going  to 
put  on  the  missiles  that  you  are  going 
to  put  on  the  bombers — none  of  which 
are  in  this  cost  here — if  we  build  the  241 
of  these  aircraft  that  we  say  we  are 
going  to  build,  and  if  all  of  their  predic- 
tions, which  have  been  so  wrong  in  the 
past,  are  true,  you  are  talking  about  a 
program  with  a  cost  of  $11,113,000,000. 

I  do  not  know  really  how  far  down  the 
road  we  have  got  to  go  in  the  capability 
of  blowing  other  nations  to  smithere«is. 
Obviously  we  have  got  the  jxjwer  to  blow 
the  Soviets  to  smithereens.  All  we  are 
talking  about  here  is  how  fine  a  powder 
we  deem  it  to  be  necessary  to  grmd  the 
other  peoples  of  this  earth  into,  and  we 
are  talking  about  also,  of  course,  about 
how  fine  a  powder  we  ourselves  are  will- 
ing to  i>e  groimd  into  if  we  continue  this 
kind  of  inflation  of  an  arms  race. 

Do  you  really  believe  that  we  could 
build  241  bombers  without  the  Russians 
wanting  to  build  more  bombers?  They 
are  going  to  say,  "Well,  we  have  got  to 
have  this  for  a  bargaining  chip."  What 
did  we  get  out  of  our  bargaining  chips? 
We  got  a  SALT  agreement  which  has 
resulted  in  a  request  for  a  higher  author- 
ization bill  than  we  had  last  year. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment, 
mainly  because  I  think  it  is  time  that  the 
"United  States  developed  a  new  long- 
range   strategic   bomber.    This    Is    one 
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weapon  system  which  Is  not  exactly  the 
oilfl^al  idea  of  the  Air  Force  or  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  For  15  years,  to  my 
linowledse,  the  Congress  through  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
been  talking  about  a  follow-on  long- 
range  bomber.  Everyone  who  has  been 
a  member  of  the  committee  for  any 
length  of  time  recognizes  the  word 
"AMSA,"  the  advanced  manned  stra- 
tegic aircraft,  and  it  is  about  time  that 
we  built  it. 

The  most  advanced  modification  of 
the  B-52  will,  at  the  time  this  aircraft 
comes  into  being,  be  over  20  yecirs  old. 
The  gentleman  who  preceded  me  said  we 
would  cause  the  Russians  to  build  more 
bombers.  I  think  he  should  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  already  develc^ing 
more  modem  bombers  than  we  are.  They 
could  well  be  ahead  of  us  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  strategic  aircraft.  I  tiiink  it 
would  be  foolhardy  on  the  part  of  this 
House  to  stop  the  development  of  an  ad- 
vanced manned  strategic  aircraft.  It  is 
a  weapon  of  conventional  war,  as  well  as 
being  useful  in  the  event  that  we  do  have 
a  nuclear  attack. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
soundly  reject  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nilnols.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  yes- 
terday, when  we  were  in  general  debate 
on  the  subject,  mentioned  the  B-70  as 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  should,  per- 
haps, not  proceed  with  the  B-1  program. 
I  would  Just  like  to  say  had  we  pro- 
ceeded with  the  B-70  in  the  early  sixties 
we,  perhaps,  would  not  have  to  be  doing 
this  at  this  time.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  early  sixties 
is  the  one  who  made  the  great  mistake 
tn  not  proceeding  with  the  manned 
bomber  at  that  time. 

ncPACT  or  »-i  rcNDiNO  rsduction 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  year's  B-1  fund- 
ing request  of  $444.5  million  Is  re- 
quired to  insure  that  this  vital  develop- 
ment program  will  move  forward  In  a 
sound  and  efficient  businesslike  manner. 
The  program  as  currently  structured  wtU 
provide  the  best  product  at  the  lowest 
coat  to  the  Government  and  the  tax- 
payer. 

It  is  important  that  we  recognize  that 
this  year's  funding  requirement  of  $444.5 
million  is  $286  million  less  than  the  orig- 
inal plan  which  called  for  $750.5  milUon 
this  year.  In  other  words,  the  compromise 
for  B-1  funding  this  year  has  already 
been  made. 

.A  further  reduction  at  this  stage  on  top 
of  the  reductions  that  have  already  been 
made  would  have  a  devastating  effect 
upon  the  orderly  progress  of  the  pro- 
gram and  would  be  penny  wise  and  dol- 
lar foolish.  Fiscal  year  1973 1*  a  near  peak 
funding  year  in  the  development  pro- 
gram. Hiring  is  generally  oomple;e  at 
both  the  prime  contractors  and  their 
subcontractors.  Design  is  being  trans- 


lated into  hardware,  and  near-term 
hardware  is  now  undergoing  design  verl- 
fleatlon  testing,  with  substantial  effort 
being  expended  on  actual  flying  details 
and  components.  Air  vehicle  subsystems 
are  well  into  qualification  testing. 

On  a  nationwide  level,  by  the  end  of 
this  calenda-  year  alone,  more  than 
25,000  people  will  be  gainfully  employed 
on  the  program  If  we  include  the  air 
vehicle  and  engine  prime  contractors  and 
their  vast  network  of  sidacontractors  and 
suppliers.  This  in  turn  is  now  creating  or 
supporttag  more  than  43,000  additional 
nonaero^iace  Jobs — the  butcher  and 
baker — nationwide . 

The  disruptive  effects  of  the  orderly 
progression  of  the  program,  whether  at 
the  prime  contractor  or  at  the  multitude 
of  the  subcontractors,  is  difflcult  to  even 
imagine.  A  reduction  in  this  year's  fimd- 
ing  could  jeopardize  over  33,000  new- 
aerospace  and  nonaerospace  jobs  that  are 
now  being  added  to  the  Nation's  work 
force  at  a  time  of  need  in  calendar  year 
1972  alone.  This  is  the  work  force  that 
could  become  tax  users  instead  of  tax- 
payers capable  of  supporting  oui-  do- 
mestic peacetime  priorities. 

Even  more  serious,  the  B-1  first  flight, 
IOC  and  buildup  of  the  SAC  force  struc- 
ture could  be  delayed  by  at  least  1  year. 
This  will  result  m  a  reduction  and  subse- 
quent reactivation  of  SAC  bases,  man- 
power and  support  equipment  associated 
with  the  strategic  heavy  bomber  inven- 
tory. The  cost  increases  attendant  to  the 
disruptive  effects,  the  stretchout  and  in- 
flationary effects  could  exceed  many  tens 
of  millions  later  in  the  program. 

In  summary,  the  B-1  development  pro- 
gram is  growing  to  maturity  in  fiscal  year 
1973.  It  IS  staffed  and  moving  in  an  ex- 
emplary maimer  toward  the  development 
of  the  much  needed  quantum  Improve- 
ment in  the  SAC  bomber  force.  A  reduc- 
tion in  funding  would  result  in  near  dis- 
astrous program  consequences  and  would 
burden  our  already  high  unemployment 
roles.  To  cut  back  the  Nation's  expand- 
ing economy  and  a  growing  work  force 
would  be  like  trying  to  stuff  the  eagle 
back  into  its  egg.  Starting  and  stopping, 
cutbacks,  indecisiveness.  and  stretchouts 
not  only  increase  the  ultimate  costs,  but 
prove  wasteful  of  the  Nation's  resources 
and  risk  product  obsolescence  with  the 
resulting  jeopardy  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  .say  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, all  the  effort  and  money  we  put 
into  the  B-70  was  not  exactly  wasted. 
Much  of  the  development  of  commercial 
aircraft  since  that  day  and  supersonic 
aircraft  for  our  military  has  been  the 
result  of  the  effort  we  put  into  the  B-70. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  ap- 
pear to  be  a  know-it-all  as  I  am  not  a 
member  of  this  committee.  However.  I  do 
feel  that  experience  in  this  field  allows 
me  to  speak  on  this  subject. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1973  the  budget 
includes  $445  million  to  continue  en- 
gineering development  of  the  B-1  inter- 


continental bomber,  intended  to  replace 
the  aging  B-52  fleet.  The  B-1  is  being 
designed  to  improve  capabilities  over  the 
B-52  through  faster  reaction,  increased 
resistance  to  nuclear  effects,  shorter  es- 
cape times,  longer  range,  greater  pay- 
load,  higher  speeds  at  both  high  and  low 
altitudes,  reduced  infrared  signatures, 
decreased  radar  cross  sections  and  great- 
ly Increased  electronic  countermeasure 
capabilities.  These  increased  capabilltle.s 
should  enhance  prelaunch  sunivabilitv 
and  penetration  capabilities  of  the  man- 
ned bomber  force  for  the  post- 1980  time 
period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  he  can  make  a  state- 
ment as  to  what  he  has  in  mind  to  re- 
"T*ace  or  to  use  between  the  period  of  the 
B-52  and  the  time  in  which  this  bomber 
will  be  tn  production. 

The  development  program  Includes  the 
design  of  the  aircraft  as  well  as  fabri- 
cation, and  then  there  will  be  testing  of 
three  flight  \'ehlcles  and  one  fatigue  air- 
frame. We  do  not  develop  these  aircraft 
overnight.  They  have  to  be  designed. 
New  materials  have  to  be  created. 

Of  course,  the  first  flight  of  the  B-1 
is  plarmed  for  April  1974.  This  will  be 
followed  by  a  full  year  of  testing  before 
a  production  decision  is  made.  Tlie  pro- 
gram is  on  schedule  and  within  the  cost 
estimates. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
continues  to  strongly  support  the  need 
for  manned  strategic  aircraft  and  the 
modernization  of  our  existing  capabili- 
ties. The  last  B-52  bomber  was  produced 
in  1962,  10  years  ago.  If  the  B-1  is  pro- 
duced and  Introduced  into  the  Air  Force 
inventory,  it  will  be  another  decade  be- 
fore we  have  this  follow-on  bomber  in 
significant  numbers.  At  that  time  the 
newest  B-52H  will  be  20  years  old. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  who 
introduced  the  amendment,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Pike)  what  he 
has  in  mind  in  this  interim  period,  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  this  aircraft 
could  be  in  production  and  in  place. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman >ield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  sim- 
ply say  to  the  gentleman,  I  listened  to  all 
of  the  eloqiient  arguments  they  made  on 
behalf  of  the  FB-111  and  the  F-111  a 
while  back,  and  I  would  swear  I  heard 
people  say  the  PB-111  had  the  low  at- 
tack capability,  and  all  these  powers,  and 
I  was  terribly  impressed  by  all  the  argu- 
ments people  made  on  the  subject  of  the 
FB-111.  It  was  a  very  compelling  argu- 
ment. I  voted  for  continuation  of  that 
line.  That  is.  Indeed,  one  of  the  routes 
we  can  go. 

I  think  If  all  of  us  who  happen  to  have 
been  in  the  service  and  have  done  some 
action  stand  up  as  experts,  we  are  going 
to  have  nothing  but  experts  around  here. 
My  own  feeing,  frankly,  is  that  tacti- 
cal aircraft  with  b(»nb6  that  can  hit 
tilings  are  far  more  effective  than  either 
the  B-52's  which  have  been  spraying 
them  all  over  Vietnam  without  hitting 

anything  for  5  years 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  South  Vietnam. 
Mr.  PIKE.  Or  the  B-l's,  which  are 
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going  to  be  standing  off  at  a  range  of  200 
miles  and  firing  the  SRAM  mlssUes. 

I  happen  to  believe  very  strongly  that 
the  way  to  have  an  effective  Air  Force  is 
to  have  an  Air  Force  that  can  hit  some- 
thing. This  is  something  we  have  not 
seen  with  the  strategic  bombers  of  today. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  That  is  very  true. 
The  B-62  cannot,  as  a  rule,  go  over  North 
Vietnam  at  the  present  time  because  of 
the  Sam  missile.  It  can  knock  them  down 
like  files.  They  are  hitting  along  the 
edges. 

But  this  aircraft  is  designed  to  de- 
liver nuclear  weapons.  We  can  put  a  nu- 
clear weapon  on  a  B-52  now,  and  go 
within  200  miles  of  the  target,  but  it 
would  be  shot  down  before  it  got  there. 
We  must  look  10  years  ahead.  We  can- 
not all  of  a  sudd«i  crank  out  bombers 
overnight.  The  gentleman  knows  that, 
and  I  know  that. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  ntmiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  President  Nixon  re- 
cently returned  from  an  historic  mission 
to  Russia. 

Since  his  return  there  has  been  great 
debate  and  discussion  whether  the 
United  States  was  sold  down  the  river 
and  thus  jeopardizing  the  secinity  of  this 
Nation  and  her  allies,  or  whether  in  fact 
the  SALT  agreements  were  significant 
."Steps  toward  peace.  We  cannot  resolve 
this  question  here  today.  We  do  not  pos- 
sess the  crystal  ball  that  will  tell  us 
whether  this  was  good  or  bad.  The  fu- 
ture is  unpredictable  and  our  judgment 
is  not  absolute.  This  question  can  only 
be  answered  through  time,  and  through 
the  record  that  history  makes.  We  have 
an  opportunity,  however,  to  shape  the 
destiny  of  this  history  that  is  being  writ- 
ten. We  have  an  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine the  eventual  outcome  of  this  his- 
toric agreement.  In  my  opinion,  these 
SALT  agreements  will  be  recorded  as  a 
significant  first  step  in  man's  quest  for 
peace  only  if  we  are  willing  to  make  the 
sacrifice  to  maintain  a  strong  national 
defense;  and  only  if  we  are  willing  to 
continue  development  of  modem  weap- 
ons prior  to  the  second  round  of  talks. 
Neither  security  nor  peace  can  be  foimd 
in  liiding  from  reality.  We  would  be  naive 
if  we  came  under  the  illusion  that  the 
Russians  will  not  continue  the  develw- 
ment  of  military  hardware  not  covered 
by  the  SALT  agreements.  We  would  be 
kidding  ourselves  if  we  assumed  the  false 
notion  that  the  SALT  agreements  are  an 
absolute  soluticoi  for  all  the  ills  of  the 
world.  Only  by  maintaining  a  strong  de- 
fense will  we  maintain  our  bargaining 
position  among  the  world  powers. 

Those  who  scoff  at  balance-of-power 
diplomacy  should  recognize  that  the  only 
alternative  to  a  balance  of  power  is  an 
imbalance  of  power,  and  history  shows 
that  nothing  so  drastically  accentuates 
the  danger  of  wax  as  an  imbalance.  We 
must  constantly  remind  ourselves  that 
among  the  great  powers  only  the  strong 
will  survive,  and  as  we  look  to  the  future 
it  is  essential  that  our  potential  adver- 
saries retain  the  respect  for  American 
strength.  This  reality  is  sufficient  reason 
to  continue  the  development  of  modem 


weapons  such  as  the  B-1  bomber,  which 
IS  now  in  question. 

The  pros  and  coos  of  the  usefulness 
and  timeliness  of  the  bomber  in  today's 
modem  warfare  I  wiU  leave  to  the  ex- 
perts. Sufflce  It  to  say,  that  in  an  all-out 
atomic  war.  It  would  be  difflcult  to  claim 
that  any  weapon  system  is  not  vulnerable. 
However,  too  often  we  have  foimd  our- 
selves in  the  pest,  and  perhaps  in  the 
future,  involved  In  limited  wars  such  as 
Korea  and  Vietnam.  Under  the  Nixon 
doctrine  perhaps  these  skirmishes  are  a 
thing  of  the  past.  However,  I  woiUd  hate 
to  leave  this  question  to  mere  specula- 
tion. Being  prepared  however,  is  far 
better  than  relying  upon  hopes,  wishes, 
and  mere  speculation.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  B-52,  which  will  be  15  to  20  years  old 
has  been  playing  a  vital  role  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  destructive  capabilities  of 
this  giant  of  the  air  has  had  a  significant 
impact  on  the  ability  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  continue  in  their  quest  for 
self-determination  and  peaceful  exist- 
ence. The  bc«nber  has  proven  itself  time 
and  time  again.  The  B-52  however  is  old. 
It  is  worn  out  and  it  is  behind  the  times 
as  far  as  modem  weaponry.  A  new  bomb- 
er is  desperately  needed  if  we  are  to  have 
this  continued  capability.  The  B-1  bomb- 
er is  a  replacement  for  the  B-52. 

I  represent  an  area  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia where  the  B-1  bomber  is  being 
buUt  and  have  thus  followed  Its  devel- 
opment with  great  concern.  I  suM>ort  the 
manned  bomber  ccxicept,  and  I  am 
ftrmly  convinced  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  taking  the  proper  steps  to  acquire 
a  replacement  for  the  B-52.  It  has  now 
been  2  years  since  the  contrswit  for  en- 
gineering development  of  the  B-1  was 
awarded.  In  any  major  program  the  in- 
itial years  are  by  far  the  most  Impor- 
tant. Those  first  years  are  the  foimdation 
for  the  program,  and  the  success  or 
failure  In  meeting  performance  goals, 
schedules  and  cost  targets  invariably  can 
be  attributed  to  early  ear  performances. 
The  first  2  years  for  the  B-1  can  be 
held  up  as  a  model  for  future  defense 
programs.  Schedules  are  being  met,  mile- 
stones reached  and  passed,  and  most  im- 
portantly, the  program  is  within  the 
cost.  The  B-1  today  Is  no  longer  a  paper 
airplane  on  a  draftsman's  table.  It  is 
being  cast  in  alumlmim.  titanium,  and 
steel.  Major  tests  are  being  done  on  full- 
size  flight  aircraft  hardware,  and  the  re- 
sults have  been  outstanding  in  some  of 
the  most  critical  structural  areas  on  the 
new  aircraft. 

One  further  note,  with  the  cutbacks  in 
Federal  spending  and  the  subsequent 
imemployment,  I  remind  Congress  that 
the  B-1  bomber  provides  nearly  70.000 
jobs  nationally  just  in  this  R.  &  D.  stage. 
If  we  were  to  turn  away  from  our 
position  as  a  world  leader,  if  we  were  to 
lay  down  our  world  responsibilities,  if 
we  were  to  isolate  ourselves  from  the 
turbulent  arena  of  world  affairs  then  we 
can  be  very  certain  the  vacmmi  we  left 
would  rapidly  be  filled  by  others.  We 
could  also  be  certain  that  such  a  world 
would  be  less  safe  for  Amuerlca,  less  safe 
for  democracy,  and  less  safe  for  man- 
kind. 


Mr.  RAITOALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  CTialrman,  I  had  not  planned  to 
speak  on  this  amendment  imtll  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  who  preceded  me 
nmde  comment  about  'ttie  SALT  sigree- 
ment.  ThaX  mtule  me  think  that  I  should 
take  the  time  to  emphasise  that  if  the 
SALT  agreement  is  ratified  we  should 
take  a  CBref  ul  look  at  what  we  have  given 
up  and  what  we  have  left  that  we  can  do 
imder  the  agreement  to  strengthen  our 
defense. 

With  the  foregoing  as  a  preface  let  me 
emphasize  that  the  very  heart  of  this 
procurement  bill  before  us  today,  and 
without  any  question  the  most  important 
part  of  it,  is  title  II — which  contains 
authorizations  for  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

Secretary  Laird  and  Admiral  Moorer 
came  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  explain  the  limitation 
agreement.  We  are  indebted  to  our  staff 
because  they  have  summarized  those 
hearings  in  booklet  form.  Any  Member 
can  get  from  the  staff  table  what  we  call 
a  sanitized  version  of  Secretarj'  Laird's 
presentation.  Those  Members  who  may 
have  doubts  or  misgivings  about  whether 
we  have  given  away  too  much  to  the  Rus- 
sians and  whether  we  anj'  longer  enjoy 
what  is  called  sufficiency  should  take  a 
look  at  the  Secretarj''s  testimony  at  page 
12098.19  of  that  record.  While  portions 
liave  been  deleted  there  is  enough  left 
to  make  the  point. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
suggested  we  are  at  a  disadvantage  be- 
catise  the  Russians  can  go  ahead  with 
MIRV  and  some  other  qualitative  Im- 
provements which  means  we  will  be 
placed  at  a  disadvantage.  Here  is  the 
answer  of  the  Secretary; 

The  reason  that  we  are  not  at  a  dis- 
advantage Is  tiiat  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time  has,  I  b«liev«,  a  technological 
lead  over  the  Soviet  Union,  pverbaps  about 
two  yeftrs  tn  the  caae  of  MIBVs,  for  ecatnple, 
and  It  Is  important  for  us  to  keep  that  lead. 

Those  were  the  words  of  Secretary 
Laird. 

And  then  over  on  the  next  page  is 
another  reference  where  one  of  our 
other  members  asked: 

In  other  words,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
be  two  years  ahead,  or  some  degree  ahead  of 
them  ail  the  way  down  the  pike  or  we  are 
going  to  be  In  danger? 

Then  the  Secretary  came  back,  and 
made  reference  to  what  was  referred  to 
yesterday  as  phase  n.  First  we  are 
going  to  try  to  get  the  present  agreement 
ratified  but  we  are  even  now  In  the 
bargaining  process  on  further  negotia- 
tions beyond  the  present  agreement. 
These  will  go  on  dtulng  the  5-year  period 
of  the  current  agreement.  Listen  to  the 
words  of  Secretary  Laird  on  page 
12098.20  of  the  unclassifled  report  of 
the  hearings  when  he  said: 

If  we  stand  still  during  thla  5-year  period. 
not  only  la  the  safety  and  security  of  the 
United  States  open  to  question,  but  so  are 
the  opportunities  for  a  follow-on  success  In 
the  Strategic  Arms  Talks,  which  are  now 
going  to  start — as  soon  as  ttoe  Moscow  Agree- 
ments are  ratified  we  open  discussions  with 
the  Soviet  Union  en  the  follow-on  arrange- 
ments for  offensive  weapons. 
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That  is  why,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  we  defeat  this  amendment 
and  any  other  that  would  reduce  re- 
search and  development.  Continuation  of 
R.  &  D.  at  an  accelerated  pace  Is  vital  to 
our  defense  posttxre.  We  are  ahead  and 
we  must  say  ahead.  Once  lead  time  is  lost 
there  is  no  way  it  can  be  regained.  I 
ui-ge  that  we  vote  down  this  amendment 
and  any  other  amendments  that  would 
reduce  funding  for  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  evaluation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  PtkD. 

TK-UOI  VOTE  WITH   CIJERK3 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered,  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Pn«,  Bray,  Price  of  Illinois,  and 
Lkggitt. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 

reported  that  there  were — ayes  94,  noes 

279,  not  voting  59.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  232] 

[ Recorded  TeUer  Vote) 

ATES— 94 


Abaug 

AddAbbo 

Aspin 

BadUlo 

Barrett 

Beglcb 

BenslAnd 

Bia«Kl 

B'.ngham 

BuUtDK 

Br«4emafi 

Braaoo 

Burke.  Mass 

BiirUaon,  Mo. 

Burton 

Carey,  N  T. 

Celler 

Clay 

CoUlns.  ni. 

ComiAn 

Culver 

DeUums 

DUgfl 

Dow 

DrtnMQ 

Ecktiardt 


Forsyth  e 

Fraser 

Qavdcw 

QlbbonB 

Green.  Oreg 

Green.  Pa. 

Harrington 

BattULwajr 

Hawkins 


Obey 

O'Hara 

Pike 

Podell 

Rangel 

Rees 

Beld 

Reuss 

Rlegle 


Hechler.  W  Va   Roblson.  M.T 


Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Karth 

Kistenmeler 

Koch 

Kyros 

Long.  Md 

McClory 

McCormack 

Macdunaid. 

Mass 
MaseoU 
Metcalfe 
Mikva 


Kdwards.  CalU.  Mlnlsh 

Kllberg  MlnK 

Evana.  Colo.  Mitchell 

FasceU  Mcxjrhead 

Pord.  Nedzl 

wmiam  D.  Nix 


.\h01tt 
Adams 
Anderaon, 

Calif 
.\ndrewa.  .\1«. 
KnAnrm, 

N  Dak. 
.\nnunzlo 
Archer 
Arenda 
A^  brook 
.\3hiey 
Asptn&U 
Baker 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
BettB 
Bevill 
Blester 
Black  b'lm 
Boland 
Bow 
Bray 
BriDkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Iflch. 


NOES— 279 

Broviu.  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Byrne.  Pa 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabeli 
Camp 
Carlson 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey  Tex. 
Caderberg 
Chamberlain 
Cbappell 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DcnH 
Clkwson.  Del 
Cleveland 
CrlUer 
Collins.  Tex 
Colmer 
Conable 
Cunover 
Contp 
Cotter 


Bfxllno 

Rcxjney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryau 

Sarbanes 

Scheiver 

Selberllng 

Stoke.s 

Symington 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tleman 

Odall 

cniman 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Whulen 

WcliT 

Tares 

Yatron 


Coughim 

Cran« 

Curlln 

Daiuel.  Va. 

Daniels.  N  J 

Oantelaon 

Dayls.  G«. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Oeilenback 

Denholm 

Denjiis 

Derwinskl 

D»vlne 

Dln^ell 

Dcnohue 

D-m 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

E  im;  ndson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Bahleman 

Pish 

PUtaer 

Flood 

Flowers 


Plynt 

.McCkJUster 

8t  Germain 

Foley 

McEwen 

Sandman 

Fountain 

McKay 

Baylor 

Frellnghuysen 

McKevltt 

Scherle 

Frenzel 

McMillan 

Schmltz 

Prey 

MarifiRn 

Scott 

Fuqaa 

Mahon 

Sebellus 

aallQ&uakis 

Mallllard 

Shipley 

Gamiatz 

MttUary 

Shoup 

Oettvs 

Mann 

Shrlver 

Glalmo 

Martin 

Slkes 

Ooldwater 

MalbUs.  Calif. 

Slsk 

Gonzalez 

Mathls,  Qa. 

SkubltB 

Ooodllng 

Mutsunaga 

Slack 

Gr>>s8o 

Mayne 

Smith.  CaUf. 

arose 

Meeds 

Smith.  Iowa 

Grover 

Melcher 

Smith.  NY. 

Gubser 

Michel 

Snyder 

Gude 

Miller.  Calif. 

Spence 

Haley 

Miller.  Ohio 

Springer 

Hall 

Mills.  Ark. 

Staggers 

Hamilton 

Mills.  Md. 

Stanton. 

Hammer- 

Min.Oiall 

J.  William 

schmldt 

Mlzell 

Stanton, 

Haaley 

Monagan 

James  V. 

Hanui 

Momgomery 

Steed 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Morgan 

Steele 

Hajisen.  Wash. 

Murphy,  ru 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Harsha 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Harvey 

Myers 

Straiton 

Hastings 

Natcher 

Stubblefleld 

Hebert 

Nelsen 

Stuckey 

Hender-son 

Nichols 

SulUvan 

Hicks.  Mass. 

O'Kon&kl 

Talcott 

Hicks,  Wash 

O-NelU 

Taylcr 

HUUs 

Patman 

Teasrue.  CaUf. 

Hogan 

Patten 

Teague,  Tex. 

Horton 

PeUy 

Terry 

Hosmer 

Pepper 

Thompson.  Ga 

Hull 

Perklna 

Thcmson,  Wis. 

Hunt 

Pettis 

Thone 

Hittchlnaon 

Peyser 

Van  Deerlln 

Ichnrd 

Pickle 

Vander  Jagt 

Jarman 

Pimle 

Veysey 

Johnson,  Calif 

Poage 

Waggonner 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Powell 

Wampler 

Jonas 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Ware 

Jones.  Ala. 

Price,  m. 

WhaUey 

Jnnes.  N.C 

Price.  Tex. 

White 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Purcell 

Whltehurst 

Kaxea 

Quie 

Whitten 

Keating 

QuUIen 

Williams 

Keith 

Rallsback 

Wilson.  Bob 

Kemp 

Randall 

Wilson. 

King 

Rarlck 

Charles  H. 

Kluczyn&kl 

Rhodes 

Wiim 

Kuykendall 

Roberts 

Wright 

Landgrebe 

Robinson.  Va. 

Wvatt 

Landmm 

Roe 

Wydler 

Latta 

Rogers 

Wylle 

Leggett 

RoncaJlo 

Wyman 

Lennon 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Young.  Fla. 

Link 

Roatenkowskl 

Young,  Tex. 

Lloyd 

Roush 

Zablockt 

Long.  La 

Rousselot 

Zlon 

Lujan 

Runnels 

Zwacb 

McCloskey 

Ruppe 

McClure 

Ruth 
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.\bernethy 

Downing 

McCuUoch 

Aboureek 

Dwyer 

McDade 

.Alexander 

Brlenborn 

McDonald. 

.Anderson.  III. 

Esch 

Mich. 

Anderson. 

Evlns.  Temn. 

McPall 

Tenn. 

Flndley 

McKlnney 

Baring 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  MoUohan 

BLanton 

Pulton 

Mosher 

BLatnIk 

Gallagher 

Moss 

Boggs 

Gray 

Passnxan 

Broomfleld 

Grlffln 

Poir 

Broyhtll.  V». 

Grlfflthj 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hagmn 

Puclnskl 

Gallery 

Hal  pern 

Satterfleld 

Chlsholm 

Hays 

-Schneebel: 

Clark 

Heckler.  Mass 

Schwengel 

Conyera 

HoUfleld 

Stephens 

Davis,  S.C. 

Howard 

Wirt  nail 

Dent 

Kee 

Wiggins 

Dickinson 

Kyi 

Dowdy 

Lent 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMEITDMENT    OmaiED   BT    MB.   LXGGXTT 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  am£ndment. 

The  Clerk  reed  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lsoorrr  Page 
3,  line  7:  Delete  ••1.997333,200."  Insert  In  its 
pUce.  ••$1,140382.200  • 

Page  3,  lines  10  and  U  :  Delete  "2.661.533.- 
250;"  insert  In  Its  place  »1, 961, 533,260." 


Mr,  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  iiave 
opportunities  to  effect  economies  this  af- 
ternoon in  our  national  budget,  but  we 
are  fortunate  we  still  have  just  a  few  op- 
portunities left.  I  would  say  again  the 
amendment  we  are  offering  here,  while 
rather  obscure  in  terminology,  is  rela- 
tively simple.  If  the  Members  will  refer 
to  the  report  which  accompanies  the 
bill,  on  page  95  we  talk  about  the  $1,489 
bUlion  in  cuts.  Items  1  and  2  are  con- 
cerned with  this  amendment. 

Primarily  it  refers  to  the  hard  site 
ABM  development  program.  In  order  to 
save  time,  I  iiave  combined  that  with  a 
cut  in  the  ULMS  program,  which  is  the 
Trident  program,  Ahich  is  the  22  nuclear 
submarines  program.  Very  simply,  both 
these  programs,  I  feel,  are  antagonistic 
to  the  SALT  agreement.  We  have  been 
limited  under  the  SALT  agreements  with 
respect  to  the  antiballistic  missile  pro- 
gram, to  100  missiles  at  Grand  Porks, 
wliich  is  almost  completed,  and  another 
.site  at  the  National  Command  Center, 
and  nothing  else.  Wliy,  then,  do  we  need 
to  spend  the  $140  million  that  I  referred 
to  in  item  1,  known  as  the  hard  site  de- 
fense system? 

This  is  one  of  those  little  obscure  small 
items  we  have  in  the  $8  billion  research 
budget  that  goes  in  without  even  a  line 
item,  and  all  of  a  sudden  a  few  years 
later,  it  balloons  totally  out  of  propor- 
tion. Fortunately,  the  SALT  agreement 
and  the  antiballistic  missile  limitaticm 
are  going  to  keep  this  particular  Item 
from  ballooning  out  of  proportion.  It  is 
never  going  to  be  able  to  be  spent,  so  I 
ask,  why  spend  the  $140  million  for  this 
hard  site  defense  program  at  all  ? 

We  are  limited  to  the  100  missiles  at 
Grand  Forks  to  protect  the  60  Minute- 
man  field,  and  100  missiles  at  the  Na- 
tional Command  Center.  I  say  there  Is 
no  reason  whatsoever  to  get  involved  in 
this  program. 

This  program  originally  started  out  as 
an  Air  Force  program.  The  Air  Force  did 
not  really  rely  or  was  not  able  to  rely  on 
and  put  its  faith  in  the  Army  to  protect 
their  missile  sites,  so  they  decided  they 
would  develop  their  own  program  for 
defending  their  Minuteman  sites. 

I  wEis  briefed  on  this  program  the  year 
before  last,  and  the  Air  Force  indicated  it 
would  cost-totid-on  this  non-nuclear  de- 
fense program  known  as  hard  site,  $1  bil- 
lion to  $3  bUlion,  depending  on  whether 
they  developed  new  missUes  or  used 
some  improved  Hawks  in  the  Inventory. 
They  got  into  an  Inter-servlce  battle  be- 
tween the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  The 
Army  took  over  the  program  and  trans- 
lated It  from  a  nonnuclear  to  a  nuclear 
program. 

They  plaimed  to  spend  in  this  program, 
we  ascertained  in  the  research  and  de- 
velopment committee,  a  total  of  $25  bil- 
lion on  the  hard  site  program  alone,  in 
addition  to  the  $12  or  $16  billion  that 
would  normally  be  spent  imder  the  full- 
blown Safeguard  missile  program. 

Restated,  we  would  be  spending  about 
$41  billion  for  the  hard  site  and  ABM  de. 
fense  in  order  to  protect  about  $11  bil- 
lion worth  of  missiles. 

This  is  a  lot  of  numbers  we  are  talking 
about,  but  the  sense  is  obvious.  We  are 
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obviously  accelerating  in  this  program 
under  the  SALT  umbreUa. 

I  do  not  beUeve  this  kind  of  res^ch 
is  required.  I  do  not  beUeve  this  kind  of 
research  is  good.  . 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment  ad- 
dresses itself  to  ULMS.  That  Is  the  Tri- 
dent: the  new  submarine. 

Members  might  wonder  why  we  are 
accelerating  the  ULMS  submarme  sys- 

^^  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lioorrr 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes.)  _    ._ 

Mr  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
intend  to  accelerate  the  argument  on 

^  The  ULMS  program  involves  the  con- 
nrucUon  of  a  24-tube  submarine  that  is 
much,  much  larger  than  our  eadstlng 
Polaris-Poseidons.  It  has  a  range  of  per- 
haps two  times  the  range  of  the  existmg 
Polaris-Poseidons.  ^ 

But  the  President,  after  the  submis- 
sion of  the  budget  on  this  item,  which 
was  in  excess  of  some  $800  million.  w«it 
to  Moscow,  and  he  brought  back  a 
strategic  arms  limitation  agreement, 
and  the  agreement  said  that  we  can  de- 
ploy in  the  water  710  submerged  missile 
tubes.  We  have  deployed  in  the  water  to- 
day 656  missile  tubes. 

The  program  was  that  we  would  allow 
for  the  conversion  of  our  54  obsolete 
heavy  megatonnage  Titans  to  sea-based 

*  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  LEGOETT.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  In  a  minute,  after  I  make 
this  next  point. 

I  just  do  not  believe  it  makes  an  awful 
lot  of  sense  to  accelerate  from  $120  mil- 
lion spent  on  the  ULMS  system  last  year 
to  the  $977  million  level  of  development 
this  year  when  we  are  looking  toward 
making  this  Trident-ULMS  system  a 
bargaining  chip  for  1977. 

If  we  are  spending  $977  milhon  this 
year,  one  can  bet  his  tintype  we  will 
be  spending  over  a  billion  dollars  next 
year  and  a  billion  dollars  the  following 
vear'.  until  we  have  spent,  by  1977  prob- 
ably $5  billion  or  $6  bllUon.  Then  we  will 
have  a  treaty  canceling  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  would  explain  why  he  has 
coupled  these  two  amendments  together. 
That  Is  to  say,  I  voted  for  his  first  amend- 
ment. I  voted  for  the  Pike  amendment. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  ABM  thing.  I  believe 
one  of  them  is  enough.  I  beUeve  two  is 
either  too  many  or  too  few. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  ABM  Is  simply 
Inadequate.  The  Trident,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ULMS,  strikes  me  as  being  a 
very  important  part  of  the  whole 
strategic  deterrent,  or  secondary  strike 
force,  and  I  favor  that. 

The  gentleman  makes  It  impossible  for 
me  to  support  his  amendment  bj' 
coupling  the  two  things  together. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  understand  that.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  point.  I  am 
sure  three  or  four  others  In  the  House 
share  his  view. 

But  I  believe  by  and  large  either  one  is 
for  the  Arms  Limitation  Agreement,  or 
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oerhaps  for  acceleration  imder  it.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  limitation  would  preclude 
acceleration  under  the  a«reement.  I  do 
not  believe  we  need  this  particular  sys- 
tem this  rapidly. 

My  amendment  does  not  strike  out  the 
ULMS.  It  leaves  $277  million  in  the  pro- 
gram. ..  _ 

I  think,  if  you  want  to  save  money,  the 
place  to  save  it  this  year  in  the  defense 
bUl  is  in  the  ULMS-Trident  systean.  We 
can  save  $700  million  in  the  second  part 
of  my  amendment  and  $140  mUlion  m  the 
flret  part.  The  total  amendment  involves 
$840  mllUon.  They  both  relate  to  items 
barred  by  the  agreements  that  are  going 
to  be  ratified  by  this  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate Why  we  need  to  accelerate  like  this 
in  the  development  of  barred  systems  Is 
very  very,  very  confusing  to  me. 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. ,.   ^.  u    J 

In  the  first  place,  as  the  distinguished 
genUeman  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Long) 
just  pointed  out,  the  gentleman  from 
California  tMr.  Leogftt)  is  mixing 
oranges  and  apples.  He  has  two  diflerent 
things  in  here,  and  it  is  very  confusing 
for  the  Members  to  know  exactly  what 
they  are  confronted  with.  Some  people. 
like  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  may 
be  interwted  in  the  ULMS  but  not  inter- 
ested in  the  ABM. 

Second,  the  gentieman  from  California 
apparently  has  not  read  the  committee 
report  very  carefully.  He  said  he  is  mov- 
ing to  strike  out  $700  million  in  research 
and  development  funds  for  the  Tn- 
dent  submarine,  but  on  page  22  of  the 
report  the  RX).T.  b  E.  money  is  only 
$556  4  million.  So  the  genUem&ns 
amendment  Is  not  really  relevant  to  this 
particular  title  In  that  particular 
amount. 

Finally,  although  we  have  had  many 
opponents  of  the  Trident  submarine,  or 
the  ULMS  submarine  a«  it  was  origlnaUy 
known,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
heard  of  anybody  suggesting  that  we 
should  strike  out  the  research  and  de- 
velopment money  for  this  new  system. 
The  gentleman  from  California  is  be- 
ing holler  than  the  Pope,  because  even 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin In  the  other  body  (Mr.  Proxmibe)  has 
said  he  does  not  disapprove  of  research 
and  development  funds  in  an  effort  to 
improve  our  submarine  force:  he  is  op- 
posed to  the  advanced  procurement 
items. 

But  those  procurement  funds  were 
contained  in  title  I  of  the  bill,  and  we  are 
already  beyond  that  tiUe,  and  the  gen- 
Ueman from  California  offered  no  op- 
position to  advanced  leadtime  pro- 
curement for  Trident  at  that  time. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Will  the  gentle- 
man jield?  ,  _,  ^ 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  He  is  not  only 
taking  out  more  money  than  is  actuallj- 
in  the  R.D.T.  &  E.  program  for  the  Tri- 
dent, but  also  he  made  the  statement 
that  this  program  was  barred  by  the 
SALT  agreement.  The  gentleman  in  the 
well  and  the  genUeman  from  California 
have  voted  for  that.  Do  you  recall  anj' 


informaUon  that  was  contained  in  that 
agreement  that  said  it  was  barred? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  No.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois,  who  Is  a 
real  expert  in  the  nuclear  field.  Is  abso- 
lutely right.  Far  from  being  barred,  this 
improvement  in  our  underwater  Polaris 
submarine  fieet  is  one  of  the  areas  In 
which  we  have  specific  authonty  to  ad- 
vance imder  the  Moscow  agreements. 

I  would  point  out  to  members  of  the 
committee  that  imder  the  SALT  agree- 
ment the  Soviets  could  have  as  many  as 
62  Polaris  submarines,  compaired  to  a  top 
limit  of  44  for  us.  So  it  behooves  us,  it 
seems  to  me,  if  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  maintain  a  balance  of  forces  with  the 
Soviets,  we  ought  to  continue  research 
and  development  to  improve  our  own  de- 
terrent submsalne  force. 

Mr.  HfiBERT.  Will  the  genUeman 
5-ield  to  me? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  jielding  to  me. 

Members  of  the  House.  I  think  this 
brings  into  sharp  focus  exactly  what  we 
are  confronted  with  in  the  irresponsibil- 
ity of  some  of  these  amendments  being 
offered  and  the  time  of  the  House  being 

taken  up.  

As  an  example,  the  gentleman  from 
California  wanted  to  strike  out  the  so- 
caUed  hard  site  program.  Mind  you  how 
Irresponsible  this  is — $857  milhon.  He 
said  he  is  going  to  save  $857  million. 
There  la  only  $140  million  in  the  bill, 
but  he  wants  to  strike  out  $857  milhon. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Will  the  genUenian 
yidd? 
Mr.  hABKRT.  I  will  after  I  get  to  the 

next  one. 

There  is  something  that  has  added 
to  the  irresponsibility.  In  the  ULMS 
program,  the  so-called  Trident  program, 
he  wants  to  strike  out  $700  million  when 
there  Is  only  $554  million  in  it. 

Now,  certsdnly,  I  will  j^eld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  point  of  per- 
sonal privilege? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  do  not  know  where 
the  personal  privilege  comes  in.  but  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Strattom)  has  control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  the  genUeman  from  New  York 
would  yield  to  me  to  clarify  the  record 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  decline  to 
yleid  to  the  gentleman  until  the  genUe- 
man from  Louisiana  has  concluded  his 
statement. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  have  control  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  HteERT.  This  is  a  further  dem- 
onstration of  the  futility  of  trying  to  leg- 
islate in  this  manner. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 
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Mr.  STEEILE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  In  his  opposition  to  cutting  the 
funds  from  the  Trident  and  ULMS  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  and  in  support  of  the 
proposed  ULMS,  Trident  program.  Tri- 
dent will  eventually  replace  our  present 
Polaris  Poseidon  missile  firing  subma- 
rines. Our  sea- based  deterrent  has  the 
best  prospects  of  all  strategic  offensive 
systems  for  long-term  survivability  and, 
therefore,  for  preserving  the  strategic 
balance  of  power  and  with  It  peace  in 
the  world. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  $928  million  authorization 
for  the  ULMS  Trident  program  con- 
tained In  H.R.  15495  and  to  reject  the 
proposed  amendment,  which  by  cutting 
funds  would  severely  delay  and  damage 
our  efforts  to  preserve  the  strength  and 
survivability  of  our  sea-based  deterrent 
forces. 

While  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  support  the  Polaris- Posei- 
don improvement  program,  there  are 
some  Members  who  do  not  support  the 
schedule  proposed  for  ULMS  by  the  ad- 
ministration. They  allege  that  the  rela- 
tive superiority  and  invulnerability  of 
otir  existing  submarines,  sufBclency  of 
ejdsting  weapons  in  destructive  capabil- 
ity against  the  Soviet  Union,  lack  of 
need  for  replacement  of  existing  subma- 
rines, and  the  unpredictable  nature  of 
the  future  threats  to  our  systons  pre- 
clude the  necessity  of  proceeding  on  the 
schediile  proposed  by  President  Nixon. 
They  also  argue  that  the  administra- 
tion's program  increases  schedule  risk 
and  precludes  examination  of  alterna- 
tives. 

I  am  pleased  that  even  many  of  these 
Members  have  expressed  their  views  on 
the  importance  of  maintaining  a  highly 
survivable  sea- based  strategic  deterrent 
force,  for  the  reasons  cited.  Their  major 
question  seems  to  be  "Why  biald  ULMS 
submarines  now?"  rather  than  "Why 
ULMS?" 

THS     BBOAD     ISSWE 

The  basic  objective  of  our  strategic 
policy  Is  to  preserve  the  sufficiency  of 
our  deterrent,  to  make  nuclear  attack 
unattractive.  That  sxifflciency  is  placed 
in  serious  doubt  by  Soviet  momentum  in 
building  up  their  alremdy  powerful 
strategic  forces,  particularly  their  sea- 
based  forces.  This  momentum  promises 
to  be  only  partially  arrested  by  the  re- 
cently concluded  SALT  agreements. 
I  believe  it  is  Imperative  that  this 
country  have  a  credible  and  logical 
means  of  insuring  that  the  Soviets  do 
not  gain  a  position  of  nuclear  superior- 
ity. The  Trident  program  is  part  of  that 
credible  and  logical  means. 

This  new  system  should  be  capable  of 
either  replacing  in  part  or  augmenting 
existing  systems  and  should  be  least  vul- 
nerable to  the  broadest  5pectr\un  of  cred- 
ible future  threats  to  Its  survivability 
and  operabillty.  I  believe  that  of  the  great 
number  of  options  we  have,  the  best  ac- 
tion to  take  now  to  preserve  nuclear  suf- 
ficiency Is  an  acceleration  of  the  Trident 
submarine  program. 


The  Trident  program  provides  for  a 
new.  longer  range  Tndent  I  missile  which 
can  be  used  m  existing  Poseidon  sub- 
marines as  well  as  a  ne^-  Trident  sub- 
marine. It  also  provides  the  option  for  a 
follow-on  larger  and  even  longer  range 
Trident  n  missile  for  later  use  m  the 
Trident  submarine. 

In  the  late  1970's  the  Trident  I  missile 
will  provide  for  a  great  enlargement  of 
the  operating  area  of  all  of  our  SSBN's. 
When  sufficient  Tndent  submarines  are 
available  in  the  1980's  to  warrant  it.  de- 
ployment of  a  Trident  II  missile  will 
permit  a  further  expansion  of  the  oper- 
ating area  of  the  Tndent  submarines  to 
a  major  part  of  the  worlds  oceans.  The 
effort  behind  this  program  is  directed 
toward  a  system  with  a  high  level  of  sur- 
vivability throughout  the  remainder  of 
this  century.  There  is  no  known  or  postu- 
lated credible  antisubmarine  warfare 
threat  that  is  not  con.siderably  blunted 
by  a  greatly  expanded  operating  area. 

Both  the  Trident  I  and  the  potential 
Trident  n  missiles  will  permit  cost  effec- 
tive operating  of  our  Trident  submarines 
from  the  continental  United  States  which 
can  lead  to,  among  other  benefits,  a 
major  Improvement  in  the  command  and 
control  of  our  SSBN's. 

The  Trident  submarines  could  replace 
our  older  SSBN's  In  the  early  1980's — the 
first  10  start  reachmg  20  years  of  ag« 
in  1979  and  lack  adaptability  for  cost 
effective  retrofit  from  Polaris  to  Poseidon 
and  to  needed  quieting  modifications. 
With  a  schedule  acceleration  the  Trident 
submarines  can  provide  an  optiwi  to  aug- 
ment our  strategic  forces. 

The  proposed  acceleration  of  the  Tri- 
dent submarine  program  would  com- 
mence design,  development  and  con- 
struction of  the  Trident  submarine  now 
rather  than  waiting  another  year  or  two 
and  would  provide  the  first  operational 
Trident  submarine  in  late  1978.  approxi- 
mately 3  years  earlier  than  in  the  pre- 
vious development  schedule.  Thi.s  accel- 
eration does  not  compress  the  overall 
program  into  a  "crash"  basis,  but  simply 
providvis  for  commMicement.  earlier  than 
originally  planned,  of  a  logical,  orderly 
phase  of  the  program — that  is,  the  sub- 
marine development. 

OBSOLESCKVCB   BT    \GK   AND   TICHNOLOCT 

Our  present  SSBN's  were  all  deployed 
m  the  7-year  period  between  1960  and 
1967.  Some  are  nearly  a  dozen  years  old 
today.  At  the  peak  of  the  Polaris  build - 
mg  program  12  submarines  appeared  in 
I  year.  These  first  submarines  repre- 
sented an  accelerated  effort  to  attain  a 
sea-based  deterrent  rapidly.  Smaller  at- 
tack submarines  under  construction  were 
Iiterdlly  cut  in  hall  to  allow  insertion  of 
a  missile  compartment  to  provide  for 
earliest  introduction.  Subsequent  classes 
improved  in  quieting,  depth  capability, 
and  habitabiiity.  but  the  basic  ship  tech- 
nology was  otherwise  not  greatly 
changed. 

Because  of  our  lead  in  nuclear  sub- 
marines, the  U.S.  Navy  has  been  able 
for  some  years  to  maintain  a  position 
of  superiority  in  sea-based  deterrent  sys- 
tems in  the  absence  of  an  extensiw  anti- 
submarine warfare  challenge  and  Soviet 
accomplishments  in  that  field.  The  Po- 


laris/Poseidon program  has  unquestion- 
ably been  successful.  But  the  oldest  Po- 
laris submarines  now  show  the  effects  of 
age.  Prom  the  nature  of  their  ctmtlnuous 
operations,  with  two  different  crews  ro- 
tating to  keep  the  submarines  on  station, 
wear  and  tear  on  SSBN's  exceeds  that  of 
most  other  ships.  'While  It  may  be  prob- 
able that  these  SSBN's  will  provide  safe 
and  economic  operation  for  25  to  30 
years,  and  our  maintenance  efforts  are 
geared  to  provide  as  long  a  life  as  pos- 
sible, such  Ufe  Is  not  guaranteed.  Our 
oldest  SSBN's  displayed  many  problems 
at  the  point  of  their  first  shipyard  over- 
haul. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
specifications  in  effect  at  the  time  these 
ships  were  designed  assumed  a  nominal 
ship  life  of  20  years. 

There  are  absolute  limits  as  to  im- 
provements which  can  be  made  in  the 
present  sliips.  Growth  potential  provides 
only  for  modest  improvements  in  quiet- 
ing, sonar,  or  missiles.  It  is  not  econom- 
ically realistic  to  convert  the  first  10 
SSBN's  to  Poseidon,  for  example,  and  in- 
troduction of  the  Trident  I  missile  In  the 
remaining  31  ships  would  use  all  of  their 
missile  growth  potential.  Only  a  few 
noise  reduction  improvements  are  fea- 
-sible  in  the  existing  ships.  Significant 
noise  reduction  of  a  nature  to  asstmie 
maintaining  a  lead  against  anticipated 
acoustic  technology  requires  the  radically 
different  and  quiet  propulsion  plant 
planned  for  the  Trident  submarines:  this 
cannot  be  backfitted  in  existing  SSBN's. 

In  short,  the  existing  Polaris  Poseidon 
SSBN's  do  not  have  an  indefinite  life, 
and  do  not  represent  current  technical 
capability  in  areas  important  to  futiu-e 
sea-based  strategic  forces. 

THS      STRATSGIC      BALAX«CX TTCHinCAI, 

coiTSiDraA'ixoNs 

I  have  noted  that  some  Members  have 
expressed  their  belitf  that  stable  nuclear 
deterrence  requires  that  neither  side  gain 
the  abihty  to  infilct  considerably  greater 
urban/ industrial  damage  on  the  other. 
They  cited  the  existing  imbalance  with 
increasing  introduction  of  MIR'V  and 
SPIAM  and  U.S.  bombers  as  offsetting  the 
numerical  missile  superiority  of  the  So- 
viet land-based  missiles.  Some  have  also 
cited  the  U.S.  Poseidon  lead  in  MIR'V, 
submarine  platform  superiority,  geo- 
graphical considerations,  U.S.  ASW  su- 
periority, and  superior  U.S.  missile 
range  as  factors  which  tilted  the  sea- 
based  balance  towards  the  United  States 
until  at  least  1980  even  if  the  Soviet  SSN- 
X-8  were  MIRVed  and  installed  In  all 
Yankee  submarines. 

First,  we  know  the  SSN-X-8  missile 
has  been  tested.  'While  we  do  not  know 
whether  this  larger  missile  can  be  used 
in  a  Yankee  submarine,  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be  able  to  modify  such  a  platform 
to  carry  the  missile  without  greatly  re- 
ducing the  high  speed  capability  of  the 
Yankee,  which  assists  It  against  anti- 
submarine warfare  threats.  Further- 
more, the  long  range  would  permit  a  sub- 
marine to  target  the  United  States  from 
closer  to  its  home  waters  and  permit  the 
Soviets  to  patrol  millions  of  square  miles 
of  ocean  area  while  targeting  geograph- 
ically one-half  of  the  United  States.  If 
they  desire,  they  need  not,  with  this  mis- 
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glle  come  into  ^waters  where  we  logically 
can  concentrate  AflW  efforts.  As  range 
aspects  of  the  missile  are  examined,  it 
becomes  obvious  that  any  geogrwhlcal 
advantages  tlie  United  States  might  now 
hold  would  shrink. 

The  Soviet  Union,  In  the  same  exam- 
ination, presents  a  more  difficult  problem 
with  its  greater  land  mass  and  surround- 
ing coimtries,  which  act  as  buffers.  'When 
equipped  with  the  new  missile  they  need 
not.  if  tliey  choose,  have  long  transit  pe- 
riods which  decrease  the  percentage  of 
time  when  "on  target."  It  is  reasonable 
and  logical  that  it  will  be  employed  in 
new  SSBN's  and  possibly  backfitted  into 
older  Yankee's.  This  new  missile  and 
other  technically  feasible  programs  will 
give  their  submarines  the  capabihty  to 
strike  us  from  points  only  a  few  days 
from  Soviet  bases.  These  developments 
increase  the  threat  to  our  land-based 
strategic  forces  and  increase  the  reliance 
we  must  place  on  our  less  viilnerable  sea- 
ba.^^'d  strategic  deterrent. 

Poseidon  MIRV  does  provide  the 
United  States  with  a  numerical  advan- 
tage at  perhaps  a  very  opportune  time. 
Successful  development  and  deployment 
perhaps  in  itself  have  caused  tlie  Soviets 
to  consider  deployment  of  an  effective 
ABM  economically  prohibitive  and  have 
undoubtedly  been  instrumental  in  lead- 
ing to  the  recent  SALT  agreements.  At 
this  point,  however,  it  should  be  acknowl- 
edged that  in  the  absence  of  an  ABM,  su- 
periority does  not  necessarily  go  hand  in 
hand  with  numbers  of  warheads  when 
considering  relative  effectiveness  in  in- 
flicting urban/industrial  damage.  The 
superior  numbers  and  overwhelmingly 
superior  payloads  of  Soviet  land-based 
missiles  create  a  disparity  in  damage  ef- 
fectiveness due  to  the  larger  warhead 
yields. 

TBIDKNT  SIZK  AND  DESIGN   STUDIES 

It  has  been  said  that  Trident  may  be 
a  risk  of  premature  commitment  to  an 
ill -advised  design  and  suggestions  are 
made  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Congress  should  conduct  an  in- 
depth  review  of  alternative  new  subma- 
rine designs. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  con- 
ducted such  a  review,  and  has  reviewed 
other  alternatives  related  to  our  strate- 
gic forces,  in  its  development  of  the  rec- 
ommended Trident  program.  At  this 
point,  well  over  100  design  variations 
have  been  studied.  These  include  ships 
with  various  numbers  of  mlsBlle  tubes, 
various  maximum  speeds  and  depths,  a 
number  of  hull  shapes  and  arrangements, 
and  options  for  decreasing  observables  by 
means  of  which  the  submarine  might  be- 
come vulnerable.  A  number  of  these  can- 
didates have  been  examined  in  detail  by 
the  Navy,  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  by  scientific  groups  within 
and  without  the  Navy.  The  selection  of 
the  current  design  was  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  after  consideration  of 
the  Trident  candidates  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  options  for  modernizing  our  pres- 
ent SSBN's. 

The  displacement  of  the  submarine  is, 
to  a  ■very  large  extent,  determined  by 
the  total  missile  tube  volume  since  it  Is 
necessary  for  the  submarine  to  support 


the  weight  of  the  tubee  with  missilee  and 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water  when  the 
missiles  have  been  launched.  As  the  mis- 
sile volume  is  decreased,  depeidenx*  on 
the  advanced  technology  to  achieve  the 
range  and  payload  goals  increases,  and 
the  technological  risk  and  development 
coet  increases.  The  size  of  the  proposed 
Trident  design  is  actually  the  result  of  a 
compromise  between  these  factors. 

There  is  also  Incorporated  in  the  de- 
sign a  propulsion  plant  of  such  power 
and  with  improved  quieting  features  to 
provide  reasonahle  safety  and  some  im- 
provement in  assurance  of  countering 
threats  of  the  future  which  might  be 
forecast  during  the  operational  life  of 
the  Trident  submarine. 

COST  QW  TRIDKNT 

We  have  all  heard  reports  referring  to 
a  $30  billion  acquisition  expenditure  for 
Trident.  However,  examination  of  the 
cost  projections  included  indicates  that 
these  costs  provide  for  a  force  of  31 
Poseidon  submarines  with  Trident  I  mis- 
siles and  30  Trident  submarines  with  the 
larger  Trident  n  missiles.  No  commit- 
ment has  as  yet  been  made  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  this  number  of  Trident  and 
converted  Poseidon  submarines.  Current 
projections  are  for  10  Trident  subma- 
rines equipped  •with  Trident  n  missiles 
in  combination  with  a  force  of  15  to  16 
Poseidon  submarines  equipped  with  Tri- 
dent I  missiles.  Such  a  mix  would  cost 
approximately  $15  billion. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  a  $100 
million  expenditure  by  the  Soviets  for 
their  42d  Yankee  submarine  is  propel- 
ling us  into  a  $30  billion  expenditure. 
This  is  not  so.  Our  very  deliberate  ap- 
proach is  based  more  upc«i  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new,  large,  and  increasing 
Soviet  SLBM  force,  in  conjunction  with 
an  expanding  program  of  techncrtogical 
development  or  deployment  in  all  fields 
of  strategic  system*.  Moreover,  the  $100 
million  expenditure  for  a  Soviet  subma- 
rine complete  with  missiles  may  not  be  a 
valid  cost.  For  example,  our  costs  for  a 
duplicate  SSBN-640  class,  commissioned 
in  1967,  would  be  estimated  at  between 
$220  to  $230  million,  without  missiles, 
today. 

It  should  be  noted  furthe:-  that  even 
assuming  the  $100  million  cost  for  the 
Y-class  Soviet  SSBN,  it  is  not  this  cost 
alone  which  is  of  concern.  Rather,  it  Is 
the  total  cost  of  Soviet  strategic  forces — 
past,  presoit,  and  projected — including 
R.  &  D.  and  investment,  and  what  this 
investment  represents  in  developing  and 
deployed  systems,  that  is  of  concern  to  us. 
One  opposition  group  does  not  note,  for 
example,  the  disparity  in  expenditures — 
favoring  the  Soviets — between  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  strategic  forces 
which  has  existed  for  some  time. 

MOBTLTTT 

In  considering  the  propulsion  power  or 
speed  required  for  Trident,  an  impor- 
tant factor  is  the  need  for  mc*ility — the 
ability  to  use  the  open  ocean. 

While  a  long  range  missile  can  in- 
crease the  operating  area  theoretically 
available,  the  area  patrolled  Is  limited 
by  the  patrol  radius;  that  is,  average 
speed  and  time  on  patrol.  If  the  patrol 


radius  is  short  the  submarine  Is  localized 
almost  as  effectively  as  if  there  were  geo- 
graphical limits  on  the  patrol  area.  Per- 
sonnel endurance  determines  to  a  large 
extent  the  limits  to  which  the  patrol 
time  can  be  extended;  therefore,  further 
increases  must  come  from  Increased 
speed.  The  improvements  that  a^e  need- 
ed and  planned  for  Trident  cannot  be 
backfitted  into  the  present  size  SSBN 
because  of  the  physical  limitation  of 
these  older  hulls.  To  be  survivable  the 
submarine  must  be  free  to  use  the  en- 
vironment to  best  advantage.  This  can 
only  be  done  If  mobility  has  been  built 
into  the  platform. 

SEA-BASED    FOBCS    SUBVIVABILITT 

The  problem  of  preiaunch  survivabil- 
ity has  undergone  an  evolutionary  proc- 
ess. It  is  conceivable  that  some  counter- 
action would  be  possible  against  oiir 
SSBN's  had  the  United  States  continued 
to  rely  on  its  early  missile  technology 
Increasing  the  range  of  the  subraarme 
launched  Polaris  missiles,  that  is,  A-L, 
A-2,  A-3,  brought  about  considerable 
growth  in  sea  room  aftfailable  to  our 
SSBN's.  The  effect  was  an  extensive  di- 
lution of  whatever  ASW  capability  the 
Soviets  possess.  Since  it  is  axiomatic 
that  detection  techniques  wU!  continue 
to  improve,  and  increased  effort  cannot 
be  dismissed,  the  United  States  has  con- 
tinued to  develop  its  technology,  both  in 
missiles  and  in  SSBN  engineering  ca- 
pabilities. The  planned  ranges  in  the  Tri- 
dent I  provide  more  dilution  of  Soviet 
ASW  and  the  projected  Trident  n  would 
provide  a  vast  increase  in  available  op- 
erating areas. 

Dilution  of  Soviet  ASW  effort  is  not 
accomplished  by  increased  operating  area 
alone.  Improved  quieting  techniques  have 
beai  incorporated  in  each  new  class  em- 
ployed since  the  initial  deployment  of  the 
earliest  SSBN's,  and  some  quieting  im- 
provements have  been  backfitted  in  the 
earlier  classes.  However,  the  significant 
improved  quieting  features  plarmed  for 
Trident  can  only  be  provided  on  new  de- 
sign submarines. 

The  United  States  is  now  well  into  an 
era  in  which  the  advantages  of  the  sea- 
based  deterrent,  in  terms  of  long  term 
survivability  and  the  attaidant  stabiliz- 
ing effect  which  accrues  therefrom  is  gen- 
erally accepted.  However,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  the  Soviets  will  continue  to 
place  major  effort  on  trying  to  neutralize 
or  counter  our  sea-based  deterrent. 

The  Soviets  continue  to  improve  and 
expand  their  antisubmarine  capability. 
They  are  building  improved  nuclear  at- 
tack siAmarines — one  of  their  best  ASW 
weapons.  Also,  we  know  the  Soviets  are 
attempting  to  establish  an  area  antisub- 
marine surveillance  system.  This  is  pre- 
sumably aimed  at  locating  our  Polaris 
Poseidon  submarines.  "While  we  know  of 
no  definite  threat  to  our  existing  Polaris/ 
Poseidon  submarine,  the  Soviets  have 
made  great  strides  In  naval  capability 
which  may.  in  the  future,  poee  a  threat 
to  these  submarines.  Development  of  eroch 
systems  as  the  Moskva  class  hdioopter 
equipped  ASW  ships,  submarine  and  sur- 
face ship  sonars,  and  Improvements  In 
their  naval  air  arm  indicate  increasing 
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efforts  in  all  aspects  of  ASW  technology. 

While  we  are  not  able  to  pre<lict  the 
exact  lorm  of  future  ASW  threat,  there 
Is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  possible  ob- 
servables.  and  the  physical  laws  which 
govern  them  su-e  fairly  well  known.  Our 
ability  to  make  Improvements  In  exist- 
ing ships  is  limited  by  the  space  avail- 
able and  the  cost  to  completely  redo  some 
features  of  these  ships  to  incorporate  de- 
sign changes.  Continued  research  in  pro- 
grams such  as  8SBN  defense  Identify 
the  areas  which  offer  the  greatest  po- 
tential for  exploitation  and  conversely 
the  areas  requiring  attention  to  insure 
that  the  detectablilty  of  the  submarine 
is  minimized.  Significant  reductions  in 
observables,  however,  will  be  needed  for 
survivability  as  processinp  and  sensor 
technology  advances. 

The  increased  8LBM  rarges  and  the 
engineering  improvements  have  both 
contributed  significantly  to  the  long-term 
survivability  of  the  U.S.  sea-based  deter- 
rent. The  Soviets  have  recognized  this 
by  their  extensive  Yankee  SSBN  build- 
ing programs  which  now  include  25  in 
operation  with  work  underway  on  the 
42d  ship  of  this  class.  Although  the 
SALT  agreements  limit  the  Soviets  to  62 
modem  ballistic  missile  submarines 
their  present  construction  rate  could  al- 
low them  to  reach  that  limit  by  1975  and 
thereby  provide  them  with  a  substantial 
lead  over  the  United  States  by  that  time, 
sovnrr  action  asskssmxitts 

The  case  for  Poseidon  with  Its  MIRV 
capability  was  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
Soviet  ABM  threat.  The  fact  that  the 
threat  has  not  developed  does  not  mean 
that  MIRV  was  not  necessary.  Rather 
the  MIRV  development  made  evident 
the  enormous  problem  which  would  con- 
front even  an  extensive  ABM  deploy- 
ment. In  a  similar  way,  Improvements 
In  missile  capability  and  In  SSBN  plat- 
form performance  would  demonstrate 
the  massive  effort  required  to  achieve  a 
significant  degree  of  ASW  effectiveness. 

The  implication  is  clear.  Technological 
improvements  to  our  sea-based  deterrent 
forces  could  serve  to  forestall  the  So- 
viet threat.  The  administration's  pro- 
posed Trident  program  supports  this  pat- 
tern of  forestalling  the  threat. 

The  combination  of  providing  the  Tri- 
dent submarine  with  a  very  large  patrol 
area,  coupled  with  a  quieter  submarine 
with  characteristics  which  provide  a 
higher  measure  of  sm-vivabillty,  can  place 
the  ASW  counter  to  Trident  in  a  category- 
which  is  economically  prohibitive.  Such  a 
condition  of  survivability  Is  stabilizing  in 
that  a  counter  is  not  Invited. 

THE   IMPORTANCE   OF   TTMX 

It  is  extremely  important  that  this 
countrj'  have  at  a  reasonably  early  date 
a  credible  and  logical  means  of  moving 
forward  with  effective  measures  to  pre- 
serve Its  deterrent  sufficiency  in  light  of 
the  following  facts: 

Soviet  land-based  ICBM's  outnumber 
ours  by  nearly  500. 

Soviet  strategic  momentum  Includes 
programs  for  new  or  modified  missiles 
and  solid  propellant  missiles. 

Soviets  already  have  greater  payload. 
megatonnage,  and  equivalent  megaton- 
nage  in  their  strategic  missile  forces. 


Soviets  have  developed  a  new  sea- 
based  missile  which  Ls  larger  than  our 
Poseidon  and  with  a  greater  range  ca- 
pability. 

Soviets  are  rapidly  closing  the  tech- 
nology gap  in  antisubmarine  warfare. 

Minor  imbalance  is  not  the  concern. 
What  is  of  concern  is  the  fact  that  a 
crossover  point  to  a  major  imbalance 
could  occur  in  the  mid-1970's. 

OTHia   IMPORTANT   FACTORS 

Five  to  seven  years  to  design,  develop 
and  deploy  new  SSBN  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner. 

With  a  bmlding  rate  of  three  ships  per 
year,  it  would  be  the  end  of  1981  before 
10  Trident  submarines  would  be  oper- 
ational. 

Cannot  regain  lost  leadtime  if  we  fail 
to  make  a  positive  decision  now  and  find 
ourselves  in  an  even  greater  dilemma 
later. 

Important  to  quickly  reduce  the  lead- 
time  required  to  exercise  an  option  for 
deployment. 

Delivery  dates  can  be  modified  in  fu- 
ture years  as  needed,  including  the  ini- 
tial delivery  date. 

SALT    AGREEMENTS 

Acceleration  of  the  Trident  program  in 
no  way  conflicts  with  the  recently  signed 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Agreemaits 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  On  the  contrary, 
the  controlled  modernization  of  oiu-  stra- 
tegic deterrent  forces  is  essential  If  we 
are  to  make  further  progress  in  the  next 
round  of  strategic  arms  talks  with  the 
Russians.  The  Trident  program  is  the 
keystone  to  such  modernization,  and  as 
such  deserves  full  support. 

SUMMARY 

In  essence,  it  all  boils  down  to  a  sim- 
ple matter:  Should  this  Nation,  in  light 
of  the  strategic  reabty  today,  proceed 
with  development  of  the  next  generation 
strategic  missile  system  now.  thereby 
providtag  for  conttoued  effectiveness  of 
our  deterrent  forces  for  the  future,  or 
should  it  follow  a  "wait  and  see"  ap- 
proach, postponing  such  a  decision  to 
some  mdefinite  Ume  in  the  future?  This 
year  the  Nixon  administration  has 
deemed  it  absolutely  essential  to  make 
the  "hard  decision"  on  Trident.  I  sub- 
nut  that  the  Trident  acceleration  is  a 
carefully  considered,  well  developed  pro- 
gram which  is  essential  at  this  time,  £ind 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  full 
authorization  for  an  accelerated  pro- 
gram. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  m  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr.  Lkggett). 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  unfor- 
tiuiately  we  have  a  clerical  error  on  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  an  important 
amendment  and  one  that  should  not 
have  a  clerical  error  mvolved  in  it.  Un- 
fortunately my  staff  work  was  rather 
hurried  this  morning,  and  we  do  have  a 
difficult  time  getting  minority  staff  as- 
sistance on  the  committee  since  we  really 


have  a  bi partisan -t>T)e  committee.  But 
in  my  amendment,  the  first  part  of  the 
amendment,  I  would  ask  imanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  fig\UT8  be  revised  not  to 
show  the  $800  million- plus  reduction. 
but  to  show  only  a  $140  million  reduction. 
And  the  second  item,  where  we  ask 
for  a  reduction  of  $700  miUion.  I  would 
reiterate  that  while  $555  million  appears 
in  the  bill  under  the  ULMS  RX).T.  &  E. 
for  the  ULMS,  which  were  reported  to 
our  committee,  that  were  requested,  that 
are  not  included  in  other  procurement, 
they  must  be  in  the  R.D.T.  &  E.  There- 
fore my  sunendment  is  in  good  form  so 
that  the  $700  million-plus  and  the  $840 
million  can  be  effectively  stricken  from 
the  bill  xmder  my  unanimous-consent 
request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  is  eitirely  wrong 
when  he  says  that  there  is  an  amount 
for  RU.T.  It  E. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  As  I  understand  the 
additions,  it  haa  advance  procurement 
of  some  $300  million-plus  for  subma- 
rines. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  They  are  not 
RD.T.  &  E.  fimds. 

Mr.  LEGKjETT.  As  I  understand,  these 
are  RJ5.T.  &  E.  fimds  and  I  would  chal- 
lenge the  gentleman  from  Illinois  on 
that  because  I  have  discussed  this  with 
counsel  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Himois.  They  are  pro- 
curement funds. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  have  been  advised 
that  these  are  not  procurement  funds; 
these  are  for  RX).T.  &  E.  for  the  advanced 
submarine. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  gentleman  check  his  addition 
with  the  same  people  who  gave  him  the 
original  figures. 

Mr.  LEGGETTT.  The  addition  was  done 
by  my  perstmal  staff  but  the  other  ad- 
vice was  given  by  the  committee  staff. 

lix.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chaii'man. 
I  yield  bcu:k  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lkccktt;. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OITKRJED   ST    MB.    HABKINGTON 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Harrington: 
On  page  3,  line  7.  delete  '$1 ,997,332.000"  and 
substitute  '$1.937 .332.300". 

And  on  page  3.  lines  10  and  11.  delete  "t2.- 
661.533.250"  and  substitute  "$2,641,533,250". 

And  on  page  3,  line  14.  delete  "$3,168,940.- 
150"  and  substitute  "$3,138,940,150". 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  ink  is  hardly  dry  on  what  I  think  has 
to  be  historically  the  most  in[iportant 
achievement  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, and  one  that  I  support  without  res- 
ervation and  one  which  I  think  will  be 
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judged  as  a  significant  turning  point 
in  this  covmtry's  foreign  relations  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  I  am  referring 
to  the  SALT  agreements. 

Yet  the  Secretary  of  Defense  appeared 
before  the  various  congressional  com- 
mittees and  asked  us  to  take  it  upon  our- 
selves to  commit  ourselves,  before  we 
even  acted  on  this  year's  spending  pro- 
posals, to  spend  something  in  the  vicinity 
of  $1.3  billion  toward  an  additional 
weapons  system  or  the  acceleration  of 
existing  systems  to  insure  the  superiority 
of  our  current  capacity  and  bargaining 
posititai  with  respect  to  Russia. 

My  point  in  coming  here  this  after- 
noon is  not  to  attempt  in  any  way  to 
argue  about  the  merits  of  any  one  of  the 
systems  that  have  been  benefited  by  the 
increment  provided  in  this  bill. 

I  am,  however,  asking  that  the  $110 
million,  which  is  the  total  requested  by 
the  administration  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  immediately  after  the 
SALT  agreement,  be  struck  from  the 
bill  at  this  time.  I  make  the  request 
really  to  enable  us  to  demcttistrate  to  an 
increasingly  skeptical  world  and  to  dem- 
onstrate to  aQ  increasingly  skeptical 
populaticai  in  this  country  that  we  have 
a  degree  of  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
agreements  reached  in  Moscow. 

I  do  not  think  our  experience  in  South- 
east Asia  has  won  us  a  continuation  of 
that  trust  and  confidence. 

I  think  it  is  a  serious  disservice  both 
to  the  present  generation  of  this  coun- 
try and  to  the  world  as  a  whole  to  show 
such  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  agree- 
ment that  we  rush— thoughtlessly — to 
spsnd  money  on  alternate  systems. 

1  asx  that  we  strike  trom  the  bill  those 
moneys  which  were  asked  for  after  the 
SALT  talks  were  completed  and  that  we 
give  the  agreements  a  period  of  time  in 
which  to  setUe  and  in  that  way  attempt 
to  build  a  system  of  mutual  confidence 
and  trust,  and  that  we  demonstrate  a 
detrree  of  patience  and  I  suppose  restraint 
when  it  comes  to  appropriating  any  more 
funds. 

I  sat  through  most  of  the  committee 
hearings  on  this  bill  listening  to  $2  bil- 
Uon  plus  being  sought  for  procurement 
appropriations  and  I  got  the  distinct  im- 
pression from  administration  witnesses 
such  as  John  Foster  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird  and  others 
that  they  were  satisfied  that  the  money 
they  were  asking  previous  to  the  SALT 
agreement  was  a  sufficient  deterrent  to 
meet  any  challenge  that  we  had  in  the 
fiscal  year  ahead. 

I  see  no  reason,  frankly,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  negotiated  the  first  step  to- 
ward arms  control  to  feel  less  than  satis- 
fied with  the  earlier  assessment  by  the 
administration. 

I  think  it  would  be  tragic,  and  certainly 
shortsighted,  with  the  very  brief  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  agreement  to 
develop  an  accelerated  arms  activity 
which  could  lead  very  much  to  the  break- 
do'R-n  of  the  very  purpose  of  this 
agreement. 

Last  but  not  least,  let  me  address  my- 
self to  the  bewildered  taxpayer  that  we 
are  all  going  to  be  confrcoited  by  in 
November  of  this  year,  who  I  think  by 
the  President's  own  remarks  has  been 


given  It  sense  at  expectation  that  sane- 
how  he  might  be  paying  less  rather  than 
more  for  his-defense  bill. 

The  lllogic  of  suggesting  at  this  point 
m  time  that,  as  a  result  of  arms  limita- 
tion, the  taxpayer  may  stmidiow  expect 
to  have  a  higher  defense  bill  In  the  im- 
mediate future  defies  my  ability  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  exi^anation. 

I  criticiM  the  frame  of  mind  which 
wants  to  continue  xmabated  a  policy  and 
attitude  which  I  think  has  had  a  pro- 
found negative  effect  on  this  country 
for  the  last  generation.  We  are  once  again 
being  asked  to  forgo  giving  full  support 
to  the  agre«nent  which  has  for  its  pur- 
pose to  determine  whether  or  not  we  can 
trust  the  Russians,  or  perhaps  as  the 
So\iets  view  it — they  can  trust  us — ^be- 
fore we  start  on  the  next  phase  of  arming 
ourselves  to  the  point  where  we  will  have 
lost  even  the  momentary  benefits  of  this 
agreement. 

Let  me  speak  now  to  the  specific  items 
which  have  been  increased. 

This  amendment  would  cut  the  $20- 
million  add-on  for  the  submarine- 
launched  cruise  missile— SLCM.  The 
Pentagon's  request  represents  the  so- 
called  bargaining  chip  wjproach  run 
wild.  This  system,  originally  abandoned 
many  years  ago,  is  far  inferior  to  our 
present  Prtarls/Poseidon  submarines.  It 
is  conceived  as  a  means  to  stress  So\iet 
air  defenses,  but  since  the  effectiv«iess 
of  the  Polaris  Poseidon  system  has  been 
guaranteed  by  SALT  limits  on  ABM,  this 
costly  program  is  imneeded. 

I  would  also  cut  the  $60  milliffli  of  ad- 
ditional fimds  for  site  defense  research 
and  development.  This  new  ABM  system 
will  be  vers'  costly  to  develop  and,  because 
of  the  ABM  treaty,  could  be  deployed 
only  at  one  ICBM  site  protecting  a  small 
portion  of  our  deterrent.  When  the  So- 
viets acquire  MIRV.  as  Secretarj-  Laird 
predicts  they  will  in  18  to  24  naonths,  such 
a  site  defense  system  could  be  easily  over- 
come by  10  to  20  SS-9*s.  In  any  case,  it 
should  be  obvious  that  the  SALT  agree- 
ments have  not  made  it  necessary  to  ac- 
celerate spending  on  ABM  technology.  In 
cutting  $60  million  from  site  defense 
there  would  still  be  $80  million  left  to 
continue  research. 

The  purpose  of  the  extra  $20  million 
requested  by  the  Pentagon  to  develop 
improved  reentry  vehicles  for  ICBM's  is 
somewhat  baffling.  It  could  involve  work 
toward  either  improved  missile  accuracy 
or  better  ABM  penetraticHi.  The  Presi- 
dent, however,  has  banned  developments 
toward  improvettaccuracy,  and  the  limit 
on  ABM  makes  addiUonal  improved  pen- 
etration svstems  less  needed  than  be- 
fore SALT.  There  is  no  logical  reason  to 
support  these  fimds. 

There  is  an  additional  $10  million  for 
command,  control,  and  communications 
that  my  amendmaat  would  cut.  I  «ee 
nothing  to  the  SALT  accords  that, In- 
creases the  demands  placed  on  our  com- 
mand, control,  and  MHnmunicatlons  fa- 
cilities and,  therefore,  there  is  no  reason 
for  the  Pentagon  to  try  to  wring  still 
more  funds  out  of  Congress  for  these 
purposes  as  a  result  of  SALT. 

The  cuts  I  propose  an  small  and  will 
not  in  any  way  jeopardize  the  bargain- 
ing position  of  the  United  States  In  SALT 


n.  These  cuts  do  not  impair  our  security, 
as  the  programs  involved  are  already 
funded  at  a  high  level  and  are,  in  some 
cases,  ineflecttre  and  wasteful.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  not  giTen 
them  the  scrutiny  they  deserve.  And,  it 
may  be  noted,  there  is  no  printed  record 
of  the  committee's  brief  exammation  of 
the  Pentagon's  SALT  add-ons  available 
so  that  other  Members  of  Congress  may 
try  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  de- 
taUs. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
support  this  small  but  symbolically  im- 
portant ettori  to  sho^  that  the  Congress 
will  not  tolerate  use  of  the  vital  SALT 
agreements  as  an  excuse  for  more  mili- 
tary spending. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  goes 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  SALT  agree- 
ments, and  the  h<«)ed-for  follow-on 
agreements. 

It  would  cut  $110  millicm  from  R.  k  D. 
to  maintain  our  technological  lead  in  the 
field  of  nuclear  armaments. 

I  think  that  any  objective  analysis  of 
the  recent  treaty  and  the  executive 
agreement  signed  by  the  President  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  United  SUtes 
was  exceedingly  generous  in  the  agree- 
moits  and  in  the  treaty.  The  Soviets,  by 
the  agreements,  are  permitted  1.618 
ICBM's.  We  are  permitted  1,054. 

In  the  field  of  submarine  missiles  the 
Soviets  are  permitted  740  missiles  We 
are  limited  to  656  with  the  agreement 
of  course,  for  substitution. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  has 
more  warheads,  but  the  Soviets  have  a 
2-to-l  advantage  to  megatons.  Ilie  So- 
viets thus  have  numerical  superiority, 
while  we  are  left  with  our  technological 
lead  which,  by  the  best  estimate,  appears 
to  be  2  years.  I  think  that  the  treaty  and 
the  interim  agreement  are  in  the  interest 
of  the  ultimate  security  of  the  United 
States  and  of  world  peace,  particularly 
when  you  oraisider  the  ongoing  of  the 
Soviets  that  would  have  givrai  the  Soviets 
superiority  within  the  5-year  term  of 
the  agreement.  We  do  not  have  such 
programs  in  being. 

I  agree  with  the  President:  No  one 
lost  and  no  one  gained  in  the  treaty  and 
in  the  agreement,  but  future  generations 
will  rue  the  day,  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  administration  entered  into 
the  agreements  and  this  body  ratified 
the  agreements,  if  we  do  not  maintain 
our  technological  superiority.  If  we  do 
not  continue  our  technological  advance- 
ment, the  interim  agreement  will  be  the 
vehicle  through  which  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  permitted  to  attain  strategic  su- 
periority. 

I  also  agree  with  Secretarj'  Laird  that 
If  we  are  not  determined  to  maintain 
our  technological  lead,  the  fro«en-in 
supremacy  of  the  Soviets  in  mmibers 
should  call  for  the  scrawing  ot  the 
agreement  and  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  has 
been  generous  in  the  interim  agreement 
Hmi»iTvy  offensive  weapons.  Now  is  the 
time  to  be  strong  with  this  body  ex- 
pressing a  determination  to  maintain 
our  technological  lead.  The  ameodraent 
should  be  defeated. 
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Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  the  committee  made  reductions 
totaling  $692.4  million  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  based  on  the  initial  SALT  agree- 
ments. These  reductions  are  partially 
offset  by  an  additional  $110  million  in 
research  and  development. 

The  net  reduction  of  $582.4  million  is 
arrived  at  by  reducing  Army  missiles  pro- 
curement by  $265  million;  by  reducing 
the  Army  R.  &  D.  effort  related  to  Safe- 
guard by  $34  million:  and  by  reducing 
military  construction  for  Safeguard  by 
$393.4  million. 

I  think  It  is  important  that  the  com- 
mittee understand  the  reason  that  this 
$110  million  which  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  seeks  to  strike  from  the 
bill  is  in  the  bUl.  It  is  definitely  a  result 
of  the  negotiations  at  Moscow  in  connec- 
tion with  the  SALT  agreement.  Both 
sides  understand  the  situation.  Both 
sides  understand  that  there  are  certain 
defense  measures  emd  programs  that 
they  pre  developing,  and  that  they  think 
at  the  present  time,  and  until  further 
understandings  are  reached  in  the  f  uttir^, 
are  necessary  to  continue.  The  $110  mil- 
lion was  definitely  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  reason  for  it:  The  SALT  agree- 
ment itself  limits  the  quantity  of  our 
strategic  missile  system.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  improve  the  quality  of  this  sys- 
tem, and  this  is  vice  versa  with  both 
sides.  To  accomplish  this  objective,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  requested  add-on 
totaling  the  $110  million  in  research  and 
development.  These  add-ons  are  for  this 
purpose:  $60  million  for  Minuteman 
site  defense  to  improve  the  radars  in  the 
Minuteman  field.  The  objective  is  to  de- 
velop a  radar  which  is  both  reliable  and 
less  expensive  than  the  Safeguard  radars. 

Another  add-on  was  $20  million  for 
submarine-launched  cruise  missiles.  This 
is  an  area  where  we  have  no  capability 
whereas  the  Russians  have  considerable 
capability.  Also  the  cruise  missiles  are 
not  limited  imder  the  SALT  agreement. 

Another  add-on  was  to  improve  the  ac- 
curacy and  penetration  capability  of  our 
reentry  vehicles  for  oiu-  ICBM's  and 
Poseidon  missiles,  $20  million. 

The  last  increase  is  for  $10  million 
to  improve  the  reliability  and  capability 
of  our  Communications  Command  and 
Control  Network  related  to  our  strategic 
systems. 

The  SALT  agreement  is  supported  by 
the  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
on  the  basis  that  additional  effort  will 
be  made  in  research  and  development  on 
these  systems  or  programs  mentioned. 

It  is  a  vice  versa  situation.  The  other 
side  is  doing  the  same  thing  In  areas  com- 
parable to  these.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  again  the 
question  Is  whether  or  not  we  abide  by 
the  spirit  of  the  SALT  agreements  or 
whether  or  not  we  accelerate  under  the 
SALT  umbrella.  I  think  that  is  essen- 
tially the  Issue. 

There  have  been  some  statements 
made  that  we  are  going  to  exceed  the 


Soviets  under  the  agreement  in  war- 
heads, but  not  megatonnage.  I  asked  Dr. 
Poster  about  this,  and  his  answer  ap- 
pears on  pa«e  22443  in  the  Rkcohd  of 
June  26,   1972. 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  the  Soviets  will 
have  2,600  warheads  as  opposed  to  5,600 
warheads  of  the  United  States.  In  mega- 
tonnage we  will  have  4.6  milUon  versus  4 
million  megatons  for  the  Soviet  Union.  So 
by  the  end  of  this  year,  with  the  agree- 
ment we  will  still  exceed  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion in  megatonnage  and  will  have  a  2 
to  1  warhead  capability  superiority 
over  them. 

I  think  I  can  best  use  the  balance  of  my 
time  in  reading  some  remarks  I  had  in- 
serted In  the  Record  yesterday,  by  the 
columnist  Art  Hoppe: 

The  Great  Rock  Rack 
(By  Art  Hoppe) 

June  25,  1984 — Kb  church  bells  chimed  and 
people  throughout  the  world  danced  In  the 
streets,  the  United  Nations  today  realized  an 
age-old  dream  of  mankind  by  ratifying  a 
Universal  Dlaarmament  Pact. 

Under  terms  of  the  widely  hailed  treaty, 
all  Nations  agreed  to  destroy  Immediately 
every  single  weapon  In  their  arsenals — from 
missiles  to  billy  clubs,  from  jet  bombers  to 
bows  and  arrows. 

"At  last  man  now  enters  a  golden  age  of 
permanent  peace,"  a  Jubilant  President  told 
the  US.  people  In  a  nationwide  telecast,  "At 
last  we  can  divert  our  8200  billion  defense 
budget  to  better  the  lot  of  every  American. 
For  man  will  war  no  more.  "After  all,"  he 
said  with  a  smile,  "The  only  thing  man  can 
now  hurl  at  his  brother  Is  a  handy  rock." 

June  26,  1984 — Defense  Secretary  Melvln 
Ludd  appeared  before  a  joint  Congressional 
committee  today  to  ask  for  $1.5  billion  re- 
search funds  to  develop  a  "prototype  rock." 

Ludd  pointed  out  that  rocks,  being  Indig- 
enous to  every  nation's  environment,  were 
not  banned  by  the  treaty.  "We  can  be  sure," 
and  the  Chinese  are  secretly  at  work  on  an 
advanced  rock  that  could  make  .^jnerlca  a 
second-rate  power." 

April  8.  1985 — The  Army  today  unveUed  Its 
new  M-16  anti-personnel  rock  designed  to 
fragment  on  impact. 

Developed  at  a  coet  of  $43.6  billion,  it  will 
replace  the  now-obsolete  125-pound  M-15 
rock,  which  failed  In  extensive  tests  to  get 
off  the  ground.  Some  of  the  obsolete  M-15s 
will  be  mothballed  for  emergencies,  the 
Army  said,  while  the  remainder  will  be  sold 
to  "our  friendly  neighbors  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica" for  3  cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  Army  purchased  one  million  of  the 
new  H-16  rocks  for  $1,39  each.  The  rest  of 
the  $43,6  billion  went  for  new  M-16  mobile 
rock  haulers  with  white  sldewall  tires,  new 
Individual  M-16  rock  carriers  with  chromium 
handles, 

November  3.  1985 — Secretary  Ludd  a.sked 
Congress  today  for  $64.5  million  to  develop 
an  Anti-Rock  Rock,  (ARR)  plus  another 
$82  7  billion  to  oonstruct  an  Anti-Rock  Early 
Defense  Line   (ARED). 

He  cited  CIA  reports  that  the  Chinese  were 
working  on  an  Inter-Contlnental  Ballistic 
Rock  launched  by  a  giant  Chinese  firecracker. 

He  said  the  proposed  ARED,  a  mlle-hlgh 
ne*  along  the  Canadian  border,  would  In- 
tercept most  Chinese  ICBR's,  while  the  new 
ARRa,  sent  aloft  by  mUe-long  rubber  bands, 
would  shoot  down  the  rest 

November  7,  1985 — A  worried  President 
today  signed  the  Universal  Draft  Law  requir- 
ing all  Americans  over  age  Ave  to  work  on  the 
Nation's  rockpUes. 

"Our  freedom  wUI  never  be  secure,"  he  said, 
"until  we  have  the  world's  largest  rockpUe 
stockpile," 

July  4,  1986 — The  people  of  the  world,  fed 


up  with  working  day  and  night  on  their  na- 
tional rockplle  stockpiles,  revolted  today. 

Chanting  the  stirring  slogan,  "We  need 
rocks  like  holes  In  our  heads,"  they  marched 
on  the  U.N.  and  demanded  an  entirely  new 
treaty.  This  one  banned  not  wea{>ons,  but  ail 
Oenerals  in  general  and  all  Defense  Secre- 
taries in  particular. 

And  so  church  bells  are  chiming  and  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world  are  dancing  In 
the  streets  tonight — confident  that  they  have 
at  last  found  the  key  to  a  golden  age  of 
permanent  peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
have  completely  burlesqued  the  SALT 
agreements  out  of  all  proportion  by  hav- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Defense  come  to 
Congress  and  ask  for  acceleration  of  the 
items  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Harrington)  is  now  trying  to 
strike  out  vnth  this  amendment.  They 
are  totally  unwise.  The  White  House  ap- 
parently concurred,  in  mildly  censuring 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  I  hope 
all  here  will  join  those  of  us  who  are  go- 
ing to  be  supporting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  listen- 
ing now  for  about  40  minutes  to  a  dis- 
cussion in  regard  to  the  merits  of  wheth- 
er we  will  or  whether  we  will  not  remove 
from  this  authorization  $110  million  ear- 
marked for  research  and  development. 

The  red  herring  has  been  thrown  out 
that  this  will  in  many  ways  usurp  or  ob- 
struct the  present  SALT  talks. 

Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth  than 
the  fact  that  this  would  stop  or  usurp 
or  in  any  way  damage  the  SALT  talks. 

The  same  gentlemen  who  have  been 
up  here  making  all  the  remarks  and  try- 
ing to  strike  down  this  defense  project, 
which  is  a  matter  of  finding  a  better  way 
of  defending  our  country,  are  the  same 
gentlemen  who  have  steadfastly  defend- 
ed 50,000  grants  to  69  universities  which 
are  studying  the  ecolc«y  of  the  black- 
bird and  the  sweat  glands  of  the  Gibral- 
tar ape. 

What  a  strange  coincidence  we  have 
in  this  House  today. 

The  only  thing  this  committee  seeks  to 
do  in  the  propagation  of  this  bill  is  to 
support  the  way  of  life  of  the  American 
people,  to  obtain  better  ways  of  defense, 
to  make  sure  that  everything  we  stand 
for  and  want  can  be  perpetuated,  and 
preserved  for  our  Nation. 

It  is  a  matter  of  research  and  devel- 
opment on  those  items  which  are  not  af- 
fected by  the  direct  talks  in  Moscow. 

Eto  not  be  liUled  to  sleep  by  the  so- 
called  SALT  talks.  The  Russians  have 
not  changed  their  Ideology.  They  still 
maintain  their  same  belief  that  they  will 
some  day  rule  the  world. 

It  behooves  you  find  me,  as  members 
of  this  committee,  to  stand  fast  and  to 
find  out  bigger  and  better  ways  that  we 
may  combat  the  ways  they  have,  by  bet- 
ter research  and  develotHnent. 

That  is  exactly  what  this  $110  million 
will  do,  which  my  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts seeks  to  destroy. 

The  other  gentleman  from  California 
who  so  eloquently  read  his  remarks  from 
the  Record,  I  believe  must  have  run  out 
of  gas  today.  Someone  made  the  remark 
awhile  ago,  "When  does  he  stop?"  I  s€ild, 
"He  will  stop  when  he  comes  to  the  point 


where  he  has  nothing  more  to  project, 
and  then  he  will  start  reading  from  the 

RECOKD." 

This  goes  on  every  year  when  this  dim 
comes  up,  but  I  never  hear  this  gentle- 
man read  one  word  Into  that  Rbcord 
wWch  would  strike  any  portion  of  the 
appropriation  or  the  authorlzaticm  for 
a  sutoiarlne  building  base  at  Vallejo, 

Calif. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time.  Let  us  get  on  with 
the  bill.  We  have  other  work  to  do.  Let 
us  get  on  with  It. 

Let  us  vote  down  this  amendment 
without  any  equivocation. 

Mr.  ARKNDS,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  apparently  the  gentle- 
man from  Callfomla  does  not  read  the 
paper  very  carefully,  because  If  he  did  he 
would  find  out  how  completely  out  of 
tune  he  Is  with  what  the  thinking  of  the 
American  people  happens  to  be  at  this 
particular  time. 

I  am  not  a  great  one  to  believe  in  poUs, 
but  I  was  rather  attracted  this  morning 
by  the  Harris  poll,  Just  made,  relative  to 
the  President's  summit  trip.  I  believe  this 
refiects  exactly  what  Is  going  oa.  in  this 
country  today  as  to  the  thinking  of  the 
American  people: 

By  a  massive  82  to  11  percent  the  American 
people  viewed  with  approval  President  Nix- 
on's summit  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
by  an  almost  Identical  80  to  12  percent  mar- 
gin the  public  gives  Its  stamp  of  approval 
on  the  agreement  to  limit  the  manufacture 
of  nuclear  defensive   (ABM)   missiles. 

In  fact,  all  of  the  agreements  reached  at 
the  summit  meetings  In  Moscow  receive  at 
least  80  percent  or  better  endorsement  from 
the  American  people  In  a  special  Harris  Sur- 
vey among  1,401  households  conducted  June 
7-12. 

I  would  simply  say  that  while  we  do 
not  have  to  believe  every  poll,  to  be  com- 
pletely and  wholly  accurate,  this  is  a 
clear  indication  of  the  thinking  of  the 
American  people  today. 

Mr.  LEGGETT,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  agree  \^'ith  you.  It  is 
completely  accurate;  80  percent  of  the 
American  people  certainly  support  the 
President  in  going  over  to  Moscow  and 
making  these  agreements,  and  I  hope 
80  percent  of  the  Congress  will  ratify  the 
agreement.  But  I  also  think  80  percent  of 
the  American  people  will  expect,  as  a 
result  of  this  agreement,  that  we  will 
be  making  some  kind  cf  reduction  in  de- 
fense expenditures  and  wtU  not  be  ac- 
clerating  imder  the  SALT  imibrella.  That 
is  exactly  what  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr, 
Harrington)  does.  It  applauds  the  Presi- 
dent for  what  he  has  done  and  says,  let 
us  not  do  anything  inconsistent  there- 
with. 

Mr,  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  c»sk 
the  Committee  to  vote  down  overwhelm- 
ingly the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  MEissachusetts  (Mr.  Harring- 
ton). 


The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TTTLE  in — ACTIVK  PORCBS 
Sxc.  301.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Juiy 
1  1972,  and  endmg  June  30,  1873,  each  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  Is  authorized  a 
maximum  end  strength  for  active  duty  per- 
sonnel as  follows : 

(1)  The  Army,  841,190; 

(2)  The  Navy,  601,672; 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps,  197.965; 

(4)  The  Air  Force,  717,210; 
except  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  determines  that  the  application  of 
these  ceUlngs  will  seriously  jeopardlee  the 
national  security  Interests  of  the  Unlt«d 
States  and  Informs  the  Congress  of  the  basis 
for  such  determination. 

Mr.  HISERT  (during  the  reeding  >, 
Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  title  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENBMENT    OrTERED   BY    MR.    HARRINGTON 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oflered  by  Mr,  Harrington: 
On  page  4,  line  6.  strike  ■■841,190"  and  Insert 
•■794,167", 

On  page  4,  line  7,  strike  "601 .672"  and  In- 
sert "526.524". 

On  page  4.  line  8,  strike  •197,965  '  and  In- 
sert "187.242". 

On  page  4,  line  9,  strike  ••717,210"  and  in- 
sert •■535.468". 

Mr.  HARRINGTON,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
suppose  borne  by  the  success  by  my  ef- 
forts today  I  should  make  this  briefer 
than  5  minutes,  but  let  me,  if  I  can.  have 
one  more  go  at  it. 

I  read  with  interest  the  speech  given 
in  the  late  f  aU  of  last  year  by  the  chair- 
man on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  John  Steiwis,  certainly  rio 
apostate  of  doing  without  a  strong  mili- 
tary effort.  He  pleaded  the  same  philoso- 
phy that  characterized  his  December 
speech  when  in  January  or  February  of 
this  year  he  raised  two  serious  questions 
about  whether  or  not  spending  between 
55  and  60  percent  of  our  total  annual 
military  effort  for  both  active  and  re- 
tired personnel  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  pricing  ourselves  out  of  the  market 
on  adequate  defense. 

I  had  at  the  same  time  some  comments 
made  to  me  by  the  head  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  Mr.  Tarr,  last  year  in 
testifying  before  my  committee  where  he 
had  some  serious  reservations  as  to 
whether  we  could  sustain  a  purely  volun- 
teer army,  which  would  exceed  2  million 
people. 

This  amendment  of  mine  to  lower 
troop  strength  levels  aims  at  those  con- 
cerns. It  does  not  have  any  magic  at- 
tached to  the  numbers  in  It.  but  It  is 

just  raising  for  the  Congress  and  the 


public  again  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  need  2.3  million-plus  men  in 
3.000  locations. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  read  in  the  Wash- 
ington Po«,  today  an  article  about  one 
of  our  adversaries,  the  Premier  of  North 
Korea,  suggesting  that  it  might  be  de- 
sirable to  begin  a  bilatM'al  reduction  of 
our  men  and  theirs.  If  this  man  can 
make  such  a  suggestion,  I  wonder  at  our 
Inability  to  even  raise  the  question  of 
lowering  our  force  levels. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  as  the  Sen- 
ate majority  leader  *Mr.  Mansfield  <  has 
indicated  to  reexamine  the  basis  of  some 
of  our  troop  presences  in  various  i>arts 
of  the  world;  and  I  would  certainly  cite 
as  an  example  of  this  the  presence  of 
300,000-plus   men   in    Western   Europe 
more  than  a  quarter  century  aft«r  the 
conclusion  of  World  War  U.  I  would  aLso 
cite  the  numbers  game  being  played  on 
the  American  pubUc  in  Southeast  Asia 
where  the  last  troop  withdrawal  there 
consisted  of  only  6,600  men  many   of 
whom    were    transferred    to   Thailand, 
Guam,  or  onto  the  large  number  of  ships 
off  the  coast  of  Southeast  Asia,  creating 
In  effect  an  additional  150,000  to  175,000 
U.S.    military    personnel    in    Southeast 
Asia.  And  than  I  look  at  the  number  of 
other  foreign  p<^cy  obligations  Inherited 
from  our  efforts  during  the  Dulles  era 
which  seem  to  have  persisted  into  the 
sixties  and  even  into  the  seventies  and  on 
these  outmoded  commitment*  make  me 
wonder  whether  on  talking  about  weap- 
ons systems  as  we  did  in  the  early  part 
of  this  bUl  or  in  talking  about  the  Active 
Force  level  contained  in  this  bill  this  body 
should  not  begin  to  reexamine  whether 
an  adequate  defense  cost*  60  percent  of 
our  money  in  terms  of  troop  personnel 
floating  ail  over  the  world,  and  whether 
in  fact  an  analysis  of  this  would  not  re- 
sult in  an  effective  decrease  In  troop 
strength  levels, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  exi)ect  this 
amendment  will  pass,  but  I  would  hope 
that  the  Congress  and  this  country  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  would  do 
something  more  than  simply  OK  the 
DOD's  manpower  ceiling  without  exam- 
ining the  rationale  for  that  level. 

My  amendment  cuts  our  troop  strength 
levels  to  2.043.391,000  men.  I  offer  this 
amendment  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
which  I  should  like  now  to  explain. 

Our  ratio  of  support  to  combat  troops 
is  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Our  standing  Armj-  Is  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  the  world. 

Our  costs  are  the  highest  in  the  world 
How  can  we  cut  this   unwieldly  and 
unnecessary  size? 

Obviously  we  cannot  cut  the  core 
strength  of  the  Armed  Forces, 

This  core  strength  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing nimibers  of  personnel : 
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According  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, these  figures  include  trainees, 
transient,  and  so  forth. 

Out  of  the  remainder,  I  am  proposing 
to  cut  out  the  personnel  Includexl  in  what 
DoD  calls  "productivity  factors"  and 
what  Is  In  reality  planned  personnel  ex- 
cess. These  personnel  do  not  contribute 
to  combat  effectiveness,  proTlde  no  sup- 
port for  combat  forces,  and  are  not  even 
an  leave,  liberty,  sick,  tokitv  care  of 
personal  functions  or  included  in  other 
necessar>'  manpower  losses. 

The  noncore  personnel  amount  to  the 
following — and  these  are  the  mmibers  I 
am  proposing  to  cut: 

In  the  Army.  47.023. 

In  the  Navy:  75.148. 

In  the  Marine  Corps:  10,723. 

In  the  Air  Force:  181,752. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  armed 
services  have  developed  very  elaborate 
and  exact  personnel  accounting  systems. 
For  this  they  are  to  be  commended.  They 
now  know  the  exact  amount  of  time  it 
takes  to  perform  the  functions  of  the 
armed  services.  They  know  how  much 
personnel  time  is  consumed  in  perform- 
ing personal  functions  such  as  eating, 
taking  care  of  paperwork  and  other  per- 
sonal matters.  They  know  how  much 
time  is  lost  due  to  personnel  in  transit, 
sick.  Injured,  AWOL.  and  in  confine- 
ment. All  of  these  legitimate  factors  are 
added  together  to  make  \xp  a  large  part 
of  the  personnel  authorization  request 
which  is  included  Ln  this  bill. 

The  legitimate  personnel  authorization 
for  the  armed  services  is : 

For  the  Army:  822,909. 

For  the  Navy:  526,036. 

For  the  Marine  Corps :  187.668. 

For  the  Air  Force :  545,258. 

These  were  not  the  levels  requested. 
There  was  another  factor  added  in.  The 
Departmoit  of  Defense  calls  it  a  "pro- 
ductivity factor."  What  this  means  is, 
when  experience  and  the  personnel  ac- 
counting systems  show  that  100  man 
hours  are  required  to  do  a  Job,  111  to 
140  man-hours  will  be  allotted  to  It  de- 
pending on  the  service.  In  other  words, 
111  to  140  people  will  he  assigned  to  do 
the  job  of  100. 

To  put  it  more  concretely,  it  takes  94 
men  to  maintain  a  squadron  of  12  F-4's. 
Additional  men  are  added  to  allow  for 
personal  functions,  sickness,  leave,  and 
.■*o  on.  Then,  an  additional  10  to  38  peo- 
ple are  added  for  the  productivity  fac- 
tor Unfortunately,  there  is  only  work 
space  for  94.  The  others,  if  they  try  to 
work  on  the  aircraft  only  get  in  the  way. 

Therefore,  they  do  nothing  which 
contributes  to  national  security.  There 
is  nothing  they  can  do.  They  can  only 
get  bored,  frustrated,  disillusioned,  and 
in  trouble.  In  Vietnam  they  might  get 
stoned  on  marihuana. 

This  is  one  reason  why  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  had  132  men  per  aircraft  while 
the  Israeli  Air  Force,  with  similar  equip- 
ment and  an  enviable  combat  record, 
has  but  23. 

This  is  one  reason  why  personnel  costs 
are  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  our  de- 
fense budget. 

This  Is  one  reason  why  Lt.  Gen. 
George  L.  Forsythe,   Special  Assistant 


for  the  Mode.-n  Volunteer  Army,  noted 
this  March: 

According  to  Opinion  Research,  86  per- 
ceac  of  enlistment  csn<lld«t«s  Ust  interest - 
log  and  challenging  work  as  the  most  Im- 
portant aspect  of  a  Job.  and  less  than  one- 
half  believe  the  Army  offers  such  work. 

If  this  amendment  Is  accepted,  we  can 
have  a  leaner,  tougher,  better  equipped 
armed  force  with  higher  morale  and  at 
less  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  Not  one  per- 
son who  contributed  to  national  security 
win  be  cut.  Not  one  unit  will  be  cut.  Not 
one  fighting  man  will  be  cut.  Not  one 
program  will  be  cut.  All  that  will  be  cut 
is  waste,  and  we  cannot  afford  not  to 
cut  every  element  of  waste  in  anj-thlng 
as  vital  as  our  national  defense. 

Last  year  the  House  voted  to  extend 
the  draft  for  2  yesws  and  implicit  in  that 
vote  was  the  idea  that  a  volunteer  arnu' 
would  be  established  In  July  1973.  The 
current  troop  strength  level  Is  a  ration- 
alization for  extending  the  draft  those 
additional  2  years.  If  we  lower  the  troop 
levels  there  will  be  no  more  need  for  a 
draft.  In  addition,  even  with  the  arti- 
ficially high  troop  levels  in  this  year's 
bill,  the  Defeiise  Department  Is  still  hav- 
ing difficulty  in  making  sense  of  the 
draft. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  draft  25,800 
people  in  fiscal  year  1972,  the  armed 
forces  have  had  to  do  a  lot  of  work. 

In  order  to  draft  25.800  people,  they 
have  had  to  release  over  140,000  mili- 
tary personnel  before  their  service  wa5 
up, 

In  order  to  draft  25,800  people,  they 
have  had  to  deny  reenllstments  to  many 
who,  in  good  faith,  have  planned  to  pur- 
sue a  military  career.  They  have  juggled 
the  mental,  educational  and  physical 
standards  in  order  to  deny  formerly 
qualified  volunteers  the  chance  to  enter 
the  armed  forces.  They  are  still  liable  to 
be  drafted,  though. 

I  will  not  offer  an  amendment  today  to 
end  the  draft  only  becau.se  such  an 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  this  bill. 
It  is  logically  and  morally  germane  but 
the  rules  of  the  House  are  such  that 
logic  often  does  not  prevail. 

However,  if  the  amendment  before 
you  does  pass  and  we  do  reduce  our 
troop  levels  to  the  2.043,000,000  men,  I 
am  suggesting  we  will  not  need  a  draft 
and  the  DOD  wUl  no  longer  be  able  to 
maintain  the  draft. 

The  question  of  our  troop  level 
strength  Is  one  which  the  Congress 
should  face  more  often.  It  is  one  which 
should  be  discussed  fully  in  the  commit- 
tee, rather  than  the  noddiJig  acquies- 
cence which  has  characterized  the  com- 
mittee's acceptance  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment's request  in  this  and  other 
areas.  It  is  a  question  which  embodies 
the  entire  discussion  of  national  prior- 
ities and  foreign  policy.  The  $3.5  billion 
which  could  he  saved  by  passing  this 
amendment  could  create  a  comprehen- 
sive day-care  system,  or  a  catastrophic 
health  insurance  program.  It  could  al- 
low the  mentally  retarded  and  mentally 
111  in  State  institutions  to  be  covered  by 
medicaid,  and  leave  $2.5  billion  to  help 
control  drugs  or  revitalize  our  cities. 
The  list  could  go  on  forever. 

; 


Let  us  act  today  to  make  our  Army 
stronger,  better  and  yes,  indeed,  stoaller. 
Let  us  use  these  funds  for  the  urgent 
domestic  problems  we  are  faciiag.  We 
require  a  good  defense.  We  do  not  need 
an  unwleldly  and  grossly  inflated  de- 
fense system  which  denies  us  a  decent 
life  in  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harrikg- 

TON). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  rv — ^BE8BBVE  FOBOES 
Sec  401.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
I,  1972,  and  «admg  Jun«  30.  1973,  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  ot  each  Reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  will  b«  programed  to  at- 
tain an  average  strength  of  not  less  than 
the  following; 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  403333; 

(2)  The  Army  Beaerve,  361,800; 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  120,000: 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  45,016: 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  at  the  United 
States,  87,614; 

(6)  The  Air  FcM-oe  Reserve,   51,396; 

(7)  The  Coast  Ot»*rd  Heeerve,   11.800. 
Sxc.  403.  The  average  strength  prescribed 

by  section  401  of  this  title  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  any  Reserve  caayKHient  shall  be 
proportionately  reduced  by  (1)  the  totaJ  au- 
thorized Btreogth  of  unite  organised  to  serve 
as  unite  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  auch 
component  which  are  on  active  duty  (other 
than  for  training)  at  any  time  during  the 
fiscal  year,  and  (2)  the  total  mmiber  of  In- 
dividual meDobers  not  In  units  organised  to 
serve  as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
such  component  who  are  on  active  duty 
(other  than  for  training  or  for  unsatisfac- 
tory participation  In  training)  without  their 
consent  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal  year. 
Whenever  such  uruts  or  such  Individual 
memboiB  are  released  from  active  duty  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year,  the  average  strengUi 
for  such  fiscal  year  for  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  such  Reserve  component  shall  be  propor- 
tionately Increased  by  the  total  authorized 
strength  of  such  units  and  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  such  Individual  members. 

Mr.  HJfiBKRT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  IV  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Rkcord,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  proposed  to  title  IV? 
If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TTTliK  V— ANTIBALLISTIO  MISSILB 
CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZATION 
Sbc.  501.  (a)  Military  construction  for  the 
Safeguard  antlballlstlc  missile  system  Is  au- 
thorised for  the  DepMtrttnent  of  the  Army  as 
follows: 

Orand  Forks  Safeguard  site.  North  Dakota, 
military  family  housing,  318  units,  t6.0(X),000 

(b)  Section  403(a)  of  PubUc  Law  92-156 
(85  SUt.  433,  426)   is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Authorization  contained  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  the  authorizations 
and  Ilmltaitlons  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act,  1973,  in  the  same  manner 
as  If  such  authorizations  had  been  included 
in  that  Act. 
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Mr.  HteERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  V  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
In  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AltEHDMXNT    orrUUJU   BT    MR.    PIKE 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  cnerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pike:  Page  6. 
lines  3  and  4,  Strike  out  lines  3  and  4  and 
re-'.etter  the  XoOlowlng  paragraph  accordingly. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  please 
the  membership  to  know  that  this  is  the 
last  amendment  I  am  going  to  offer  to- 
ol ;.y  and  It  may  please  them  even  more 
that  I  am  not  going  to  ask  for  a  record 
vote  on  this  amendment. 

The  point  I  want  to  make,  however,  is 
how  very  silly  we  have  gotten  with  our 
ABM  system  money. 

What  these  particular  two  lines  in  this 
bill  do  is  to  repeal  a  law  which  this  Con- 
gress passed  last  year.  The  law  Uiat  this 
Congress  passed  last  year  said  that  we 
are  not  going  to  build  an  ABM  site  to 
defend  Washington,  D.C.  That  is  what 
the  Congress  said. 

So  we  agreed  that  we  were  going  to 
build  one  at  Grand  Forks  and  one  at 
Malmstrom  and  one  somewhere  else  and 
one  somewhere  else.  But  we  were  not 
going  to  build  one  at  Washington,  D.C. 
The  reason  we  are  not  going  to  build 
one  at  Washington,  DC,  was  because 
the  whole  theory  of  our  ABM  system  was 
to  protect  our  deterrent  force — that  Is, 
our  missiles.  We  were  going  to  defend  our 
missiles.  This  is  how  the  ABM  got  sold 
to  the  American  people. 

Well,  what  happened?  They  went  over 
to  SALT  and  made  an  agreement.  The 
onlv  reason  we  are  building  this  ABM 
site  or  talking  about  building  this  ABM 
site  in  Washington,  D.C,  is  because  it  is 
the  only  site  that  the  Russians  will  let 
us  build.  This  Is  not  the  ABM  site  that 
we  wanted.  This  is  the  ABM  site  that  the 
Russians  said  we  could  build.  They  said 
we  could  build  this  site  because  they  al- 
ready had  one.  and  I  expect  theirs  is  not 
going  to  work  very  well,  and  they  know 
it  is  not,  so  they  do  not  mind  very  much 
.  if  we  have  one  too,  to  defend  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

This  is  not  a  site  which  defends  any 
missiles.  This  is  not  a  site  which  de- 
fends the  President  because  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  here  better  than  half  the 
time.  It  might  defend  the  politicians. 

But  to  those  of  you  who  think  it  is  go- 
ing to  protect  or  provide  stMne  protec- 
tion for  you.  I  just  suggest  that  this  is 
going  to  be  a  pretty  sporty  course,  this 
ABM  system.  Because  they  say  they  are 
not  sure  how  they  are  going  to  design  it 
vet.  But  they  are  going  to  design  it  to  de- 
fend against  the  CiTrulse  missiles.  The 
Cruise  missiles  are  going  to  come  in  at 
about  300  feet  off  the  ground  and  we  are 
going  to  knock  them  down  with  nuclear 
weapons.  That  Is  the  system  we  are  talk- 
ing alx)ut. 
We  are  going  to  use  the  Sprint  missile 


to  shoot  down  the  Cruise  mlflslles  which 
are  cniistng  300  feet  off  the  grotmd. 

If  I  were  a  Russian,  I  wotid  16b  some 
decoys  in  there  and  let  America  blow 
itself  up.  Because  thi*  is  about  the 
amount  of  s«ise  there  is  in  using  an 
ABM  site  in  Washington,  D.C,  to  fire 
Sprint  missUes  against  low  flying  CMilse 
missiles. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  stick  with  the 
language  of  the  law  as  It  exists  today 
which  just  says  that  we  are  not  even 
going  to  try  to  build  this  ABM  system 
to  defend  the  politicians.  If  we  cannot 
defend  the  people  back  home,  let  us  not 
pretend  that  we  can  defend  Washingtcai, 
D.C,  particularly  by  firing  nuclear  weap- 
ons at  Incoming  missiles  that  are  fljing 
300  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Pnci) . 

The  question  was  taken;  Eind  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Pnoc)  there 
were — ayes  37,  noes  54. 

THiXB   VOTE    WrrH    CLXKKS 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Pike,  Hunt,  LECcrn,  and  Fisher. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  128,  noes 
261.  not  voting  43,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  333] 

[Recorded  Teller  Vote] 

AYES— 138 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzlo 
A^ln 
BadlUo 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatmk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brad  em  as 
Burke,  Mass 
Burton 
Carey.  N.T. 
Carney 
Cellar 
Chlaholm 
Clay 
Oonyers 
Gorman 
Cotter 
Culver 
Daniels,  N  J 
DeUenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dow 
Drlnan 
Eckhardt 


Frenzel 

Oaydos 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Grasso 

Green,  Pa. 

Gross 

Gude 

Hanna 


Obey 

O'Neill 

Pike 

Podell 

Puclnsltl 

Qule 

Rangrel 

Rees 

Re!d 


Hansen  Wash  Reusa 

HarrlnRton  Rlegle 

Hathaway  Boblson,  N.T. 

Hawkins  Etodlno 

Hays  Boncallo 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  Rooney.  Pa. 

Heckler,  Mass.  Rosenthal 

Heinz  Roush 

Helstoekl  Roy 

Hloka,  Wash.  Roybal 

Howard  Ruppe 

Hun^ate  Ryan 

Jacobs  Sarhanes 

Jones,  Ala.  Scheuer 

Karth  Belberllng 

Kastenmeler  Smith.  Iowa 

Koch  Smith.  N.T. 

Kyros  Stanton, 
Leggett  James  V. 

Link  Stokes 

Long,  Md.  Sullivan 

Lujan  Symington 

McCloskey  Thompson,  N.J. 

McCormack  Thone 

Macdonald.  Tlernan 

Mass.  Udall 

Matsunaga  Ullman 

Mazzoll  Van  Deerlln 


Belcher  Halpem  S*^^  -^ 

BeU  Hamtlujn  Plnue  ,  j. 

Bennett  Hammer-  Foage 

Betta  schsftUlt  Foe 

BevlU  Hanley  Powell 

Blaggl  Hansen,  Idaho  Preyer,  N  C. 

Blackburn  Harsha  Price,  HI. 

Bow  Harrey  Price,  Tex. 

Braaco  Hartlngi  Pryor  Ark. 

Bray  H*bert  Puroell 

Brlnkley  Henderaon  QuUlen 

Brooks  mcks.  Mass,  Eanrt)Mk 

Brotanan  HIIUb  S'S*^ 

Brown,  Mich,  Hogan  Rarick 

Brown.  Ohio  Horton  Rhodea 

BioytaUl,N.C.  Hoamer  Roberts 

Buchanan  Hull  Robinson,  Va. 

Burleson,  Tex.  Hunt  Rot 

BurllsoB,  Mo,  Hutchinson  Bogera 

Bvrne.  Pa.  Ichord  Rooney,  NT 

Bvmes.  Wis.  Jarman  RostenkowsKi 

BJTon  Johnson.  Calif  Rouaselot 

Cabell  Johnson,  Pa.  Ruth 

Camp  Jonas  St  Oermaln 

Carlson  Jones,  N.C.  Sandman 

Carter  Jones.  Tenn.  Satterfleld 

Casey.  Tex.  Kaeen  Saylor 

Cederberg  Keating  5$""1! 

Chamberlain  Keith  BChmltz 

Chappell  Kemp  Scott 

CUncy  King  Sebellua 

Clausen.  Kluczynski  Shipley 

DonH  Kuykendall  Shoup 

ClawBon,  Del  Landgrebe  Shrlver 

Cleveland  Landnim  Bikes 

Collier  Latta  fl^^,. 

CoUlna.  Tex.  Lennon  Skubltz 

Colmer  Lent  Slack 

Conabie  Lloyd  Snyder 

Conover  Long.  La  Spence 

Conte  McClon  Springer 

Coxighlln  McClure  Staggers 

Crane  McCoHlster  Stanton. 

Curlln  McCulloch  J  WlUiam 

Daniel,  Va.  McEwen  Steed 

Danielson  McPall  fi  .         .,,. 

Davis,  Ga.  McKay  Stelger.  i^l«. 

Davis  Wis.  McKevltt  Stelger.  WU. 

de  la  Garza  McMillan  Stephens 

Delaney  Madden  t*'^,?^^,.^ 

Dennis  Mahon  Stubblefleld 

Derwinskl  MaUllard  25Y<=*L7 

Devlne  Mallary  T^?»" 

DUbs  Martin  Taylor 

Corn  Mathias.  Calif     Teague.  CalU. 

Downing  Mathls,  Ga  Teague.Tex_ 

Dulskl  Mayne  Thompson^. 

Duncan  Melcher  Thomson,  Wis. 

du  Pont  Michel  Vander  Jagt 

Dwver  Miller,  Calif.       Veysey 

Edmondaon  Miller,  Ohio        Vigorlto 

Edwards,  Ala.  MUls.  Ark.  Waggonner 

Eshleman  Mills.  Md.  Wampler 

Evlns  Tenn.  Minlsh  "'^, 

PasceU  Mlnshall  WhaUey 

Pish  Mizell  White 

Fisher  Monagan  Whltehurst 

Flood  Montgomery       Whltten 

Flowers  Morgan  VV  is^'glna 

rivnt  Murphy.  lU.         Wullama 

Forsythe  Murphj-,  N  T.      Wllscn,  Bob 

Fountain  Myers  ^"jf^;     - 

Prellnghuysen    Natcher  Charles  n. 

Prey  Nelsen  Winn 

Fuqua  Nichols  Wright 

Galiflanakls        Nix  Wyatt 

Oettys  OKonskl  Wydler 

Goldwater  Passman  Wylle 

Gonzales  Patman  Wyman 

Goodllng  Patten  Young,  Fla. 

Orav  Pelly  Young.  Tex. 

Green.  Greg.       Pepper  Zablockl 

Grover  Perkins  Zion 

Gubser  Pettis  Zwach 

Hall  Peyser 

NOT  VOnNG — 43 


Bdwards,  Calif.  Meeds  Vanlk 

EUberg  Metcalfe  Waldie 

Evans,  Colo.  Mlkva  Whalen 

Foley  Mink  Wldnall 

Ford,  Mitchell  Wolff 

William  D.  Moorhead  Yates 

Fraser  Nedil  Tatron 
NOES— 361 

Abbltt  Andrews.  Ashbrook 

Alexander  N.  Dak.  Ashley 

Anderson.  lU.  Archer  Asplnall 

Andrews,  Ala.  Arends  Baker 


Abernethy 

Aboureek 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Broomfleld 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Caffery 
Clark 

Collins,  m. 
Davis,  8  C. 
Dent 


Dickinson 

Dowdy 

&Ienbom 

Ksch 

Flndley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Pulton 

Gallagher 

Oatmatz 

Grlflln 

Grlfflths 

Hagan 

Haley 

Holifleld 

Kee 


Kyi 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKlnney 
Mann 
MoUohan 
Mosber 
Moss 
O'Hara 
Runnels 
Schneebell 
Schwengel 
Smith.  Calif. 
Terry 


\ 
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So  the  amendment  waa  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  C?lei*  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLB  VI— -OKNIRAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  801.  (a)  Sub8«ctlon  (a)(1)  of  gecUon 
401  of  Public  Law  89-367  A^QTovtxX  March  15. 
1966    (80  Stat.   37).   as  amended.   Is   hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows? 

"(a)(1)  Not  to  exceed  $3,500,000,000  of 
the  funds  authorized  for  appropriation  for 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  are  authorized  to 
be  made  available  for  their  stated  purpoees 
to  support:  (A)  VietJiameee  and  other  free 
world  forces  in  support  of  Vietnamese 
forces.  (B)  local  forces  In  Laos;  and  for  re- 
lated costs,  during  the  uscal  year  1973  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  determine.  None  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  or  for  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  may  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  any  overseas  allow- 
ance, per  diem  allowance,  or  any  other  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  base  pay  of  anv  person 
serving  with  the  free  world  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  If  the  amount  of  such  payment 
would  be  greater  than  the  amount  of  special 
pay  authorized  to  be  paid,  for  an  equivalent 
period  of  service,  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Uiated  States  (under  section 
310  of  title  37,  United  States  Code)  serving 
in  Vietnam  or  in  any  other  hostile  fire  area 
except  for  continuation  of  payments  of  such 
additions  to  regular  base  pay  provided  In 
agreements  executed  prior  to  July  1  1970 
Nothing  In  clause  (A,  of  the  first  sentence 
of  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  as  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  any  such  funds  to  sup- 
port Vietnamese  or  other  free  world  forces  in 
actions  designed  to  provide  military  support 
and  assistance  to  the  Government  of  Cam- 
bodia or  Laos:  Provided.  That  nothing  con- 
tained In  his  section  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  support  of  actions  required  to  in- 
sure the  safe  and  orderly  withdrawal  or  dis- 
engagement of  the  United  States  Forces  from 
Southeast  Asia,  or  to  aid  In  the  release  of 
Americans  held  as  prisoners  of  war  ■ 

(alM.^f*^"\!  "^"^^  ^-  ^"2-  "'  subsecuon 
(a)(1)   of  section  401  of  Public  Law  89-367 

^^«?^'!?  K***'^^  ^''  ^^««  '80  Stat.  37),  as 
^  9?rf  ^L"*"'^"  501  of  Public  Law  92-156 
(85  Stat.  427).  is  hereby  amended  by  delet- 

?^  a^  of  P,  km''  r'^''^'  "^'^  '2'  section 
738.  ai    of  Public   Law  92-204    ,85   Stat.   716 

InH  ,  ^"f'^l*'^  by  deleting  •$2,500,000,000- 
^^^'^^^'■^^■''^■^■OW  in  lieu  thereof. 
.,f?  ^°  P*^  °'  ^^^  ^^'^  approprl- 

^^ftf.'i^i  "^  ^^  ^«  °^  ^y  other  Act 
Z^^"'^''^^  °'  ^^^^  or  any  of  the 
Axm^  Forces  may  be  uaed  at  any  institution 

or  hf,  ;  ^!*^°''^  "^  "^"  Secreta^V  of  Defense 
OT  his  designee  determlnee  that  recruiting 

United  SUtee  are  being  barred  by  the  policy 

Tn-t^.''^,/"''"''""^  ^^"^  *^*  premises  of  thi 
Uistltutlon  or  if  that  institution  of  higher 

the  disestablishment  of  Reserve  Officer  Traln- 
n!i^t?°T  "''^'^  *'  "'^  institution  despite  the 
cont  nulng  desire  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
continue  such  training  at  the  institution;  ex- 
cept  in  a  case  where  the  Secretary  of  the 
serv  ce  concerned  certifies  to  the  Congress  in 
writing  that  a  specific  course  of  Instruction 
tf.  "i."  *'*"»'"»  at  any  other  institution  of 
blgher  learning  and  furnishes  to  the  Congress 

L  o-'ltf^f?  ^^^  ^"""^  '^""^  °'  instruction 
SrUted  ItaS^''*"'"  "^  "^^  '^""^>'  "'  '^» 
The  prohibition  made  by  this  section  as  It 
applies  to  research  and  development  funds 
shall  not  apply  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
hU  deeignee  determines  that  the  expenditure 
Is  a  continuation  or  a  renewal  of  a  previous 
grant  to  such  Institution  which  is  likely  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  defense 
effort. 


The  Secretaries  of  the  nUlitary  departments 
shall  fumJah  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
hia  designee  within  60  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  atnd  each  January  31 
and  June  30  thereafter  the  names  of  any 
institution  of  higher  learning  which  the  Sec- 
retaries determine  on  such  dates  are  affected 
by  the  prohibitions  contained  in  this  section. 
8«c.  603.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  412  of 
Public  Law  88-149,  as  added  by  section  608  of 
Public  Law  91-441  (84  Stat  913),  Ls  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  Beginning  with  the  ascal  year 
which  begli^s  July  1,  1972.  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  the  Congress  shall  authorize 
the  maximum  end  strength  as  of  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year  for  active  duty  personnel  for 
each  component  of  the  Armed  Forces;  and 
no  funds  may  be  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  or  after  such  date  to  or  for 
the  use  of  the  active  duty  personnel  of  any 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  unless  the 
maximum  end  strength  for  active  duty  per- 
sonnel of  such  component  for  svich  fiscal  year 
has  been  authorized  by  law 

"(2)  BeglnrUng  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  the  President  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  written  report  not  later  than 
January  31  of  each  fiscal  year  and  shall  In- 
clude In  such  report  Justification  for  the 
strength  levels  reconunended  and  an  explana- 
tion of  the  relationship  between  the  person- 
nel strength  levels  recommended  for  such 
fiscal  year  and  the  national  security  policies 
of  the  United  States  In  effect  at  the  time." 
Sec.  604.  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
for  appropriation  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense pursuant  to  this  or  any  other  Act  shall 
be  obligated  under  a  contract  entered  Into 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  under 
any  multlyear  procurement  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 1-322  of  the  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Regulations  where  the  cancellation 
ceUlng  for  such  procurement  is  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000. 

Sec.  605.  Section  412  of  Public  Law  86-149. 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  No  funds  may  be  appropriated  after 
December  31,  1972.  to  or  for  the  use  of  any 
Armed  Force  of  the  United  States  for  the 
training  or  education  of  military  personnel 
unless  the  appropriation  for  such  funds  has 
been  authorized  by  legislation  enacted  after 
such  date." 

Sec.  606.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall 
assign  to  naval  shipyards  for  construction 
a  number  of  the  naval  vessels,  for  which  ap- 
propriations are  authorized  by  this  Act  or  by 
the  Military  Procurement  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  that  he  shall  determine 
to  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  Navy  ship- 
building capacity  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
national  defense.  In  terms  of  preservation  of 
an  effective  construction  work  force  and  the 
ability  to  respond  immediately  to  emergent 
demands  for  naval  vessel  repairs.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  December  31.  1972.  on  the 
Navy's  plans  for  maintaining  the  naval  ship- 
yards in  the  future  and  In  carrying  out  the 
terms  of  this  section. 

Mr.  HUBERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  title  VI  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OfTERED    BY    MR.    HARRrNGTON 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Hahrington  :  On 
page  6,  strike  out  ime  10  and  all  that  follows 
thereafter  through  line  24  on  page  7. 


Mr.  HARRINQTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  perennial  effort  on  my  part. 

It  deals  with  military  assistance  to 
our  allies  in  Southeast  Asia.  We.  in  this 
particular  bill  this  year,  in  addition  to 
the  $2.5  billion  asked  for  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  executive 
branch,  are  authorizing  an  additional 
$200  million  for  fiscal  year  1972.  This 
increase  is  a  direct  result  of  the  costs 
incurred  by  the  escalation  of  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

First  of  all,  without  getting  into  the 
merits  of  this  money,  which  I  will  do  in 
a  moment,  this  is  a  matter  that  deserves 
to  be  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  not  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  It  was  treated  that  way 
until  1967.  and  I  can  see  no  reason  whj- 
it  should  not  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
foreign  affairs. 

Since  the  administration  is  apparently 
content  to  leave  the  request  for  military 
assistance  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  feeling  quite  properly  that  it 
might  receive  somewhat  kinder  treat- 
ment before  my  committee  than  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  we 
ought  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  bill 
and  raise  some  questions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  do  so  the  volume  of 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  this  year,  particularly 
the  statement  which  appears  on  page 
10269  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
International  Security  Affairs,  Mr.  War- 
ren Nutter.  Mr.  Nutter  ««}peared  before 
the  committee  this  year  in  the  usual 
closed  session  and  described  at  great 
length  the  success  of  Vletnamization  and 
the  program  we  have  been  able  to  con- 
duct which  he  said  guaranteed  that  large 
areas  of  Vietnam  are  safe.  In  general,  he 
extolled  the  virtues  of  this  money  being 
used  in  a  proper  fashion  over  the  course 
of  the  last  year. 

This  is  an  example  of  self-delusion  of 
the  highest  order. 

In  offering  this  amendment  I  hope  we 
would  consider  that  we  have  already 
expended  some  $20  billion  to  $30  billion 
in  this  fashion  in  giving  assistance  to 
people  who  are  told  on  an  annual  basis — 
and  we  are  told  on  an  aimual  basis, 
also — that  they  have  the  capacity  to  de- 
fend themselves  and  that  this  money  is 
only  to  insure  that  this  capacity  is  im- 
proved each  year. 

I  would  say  the  disarray  which  exists 
in  Southeast  Asia,  wherever  one  looks, 
assisted  with  massive  doses  of  American 
air  and  naval  power,  indicates  the  in- 
credible failure  of  this  and  other  policies 
along  the  same  line.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
if  we  persist  in  expecting  somehow  that 
our  alUes  do  not  have  the  capacity  or 
the  will  to  fight  themselves,  but  somehow 
they  will  be  given  another  $2.7  billion, 
I  feel  we  are  throwing  good  money  after 
bad  and  at  the  same  thne  su-e  deluding 
ourselves  and  the  American  people. 

This  matter  should  be  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  they  should 
certainly  have  a  chance  to  approve  or 
reject  it  out  of  hand.  I  ask  that  the  House 
do  that  this  afternoon. 


■j 
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I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harkiko- 

lON). 

'Hie  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMEKT    OrTEaED   BY    KB.    HAWUNGTON 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered   by   Mr.   Harsington: 

"Sec  607.  Subject  to  an  agreement  with 
respect  to  the  release  of  all  American  Pris- 
oners of  War  and  an  accounting  of  Ameri- 
cans Missing  In  Action,  no  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act  may 
be  expended  after  September  1.  1872.  to  sup- 
port the  deployment  of  United  States  mili- 
tary personnel  or  the  conduct  of  any  United 
States  military  operations  in  or  over  South 
Vietnam,  North  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  or  Laoe 
or  in  or  over  the  territorial  waters  of  any 
such  nations. " 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  Members  of  the  House,  we  come 
once  agEiln  to  what  I  suppose  is  the  most 
significant  effort  that  the  House  has  con- 
cerned itself  with  over  the  last  2  years, 
the  question  of  whether  we  are  going  to 
act  to  in  any  way  limit  or  end  our  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia.  The  b*li 
this  year  affords  us  the  first  chance  to 
participate  in  a  direct  way — with  the 
rules  of  the  House  being  somewhat  more 
restrictive  than  those  of  the  Senate — to 
face  this  issue  once  again. 

The  language  that  you  have  before 
you — and  all  of  you  have  had  it  deliv- 
ered to  your  offices  in  the  last  few  days — 
Is  similar  to  the  language  we  had  last 
year  on  a  variety  of  occasions. 

Simply  stated  it  says  in  effect  that 
If  an  agreement  is  reached  involving  the 
release  of  prisoners  of  war  and  an  ac- 
counting of  those  missing  in  action  no 
money  under  this  bill  will  be  allowed  to 
be  used  for  UJ3.  military  personnel  or 
military  American  presence  and  the 
American  activity  in  Southeast  Asia 
operations  in  or  over  North  Vietnam, 
South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  or  Laos  or  in 
or  over  their  territorial  waters.  The  effec- 
tive date  would  be  September  1 .  In  effect 
the  amendment  would  prohibit  gixmnd 
combat,  bombing,  naval  operations,  min- 
ing— all  war  actions  by  U£.  troops. 

This  amendment  provides  a  chance  for 
the  House  to  demonsti^te  to  an  increas- 
ingly skeptical  public,  and  one  that  has 
long  since  looked  to  the  executive  branch 
and  the  judiciary  for  a  resolution  of  the 
problems,  that  it  has  the  capacity  and 
the  will.  If  It  chooses  to  use  It,  to  begin 
to  do  something  about  ending  what  has 
been  the  most  serious  and  deblhtating 
military  arrangement  in  American  his- 
tory, and  the  greatest  error  In  Ameri- 
can foreign  poUcy.  We  have  seen  many 
deaths  and  many  have  been  permanently 
wounded,  and  the  costs  of  this  unfor- 
tunate military  action  have  been  astro- 
nomical. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems that  have  resulted. 

All  of  us  have  been  provided  with  the 
figures  and  are  familiar  witli  the  fact 
that  we  now  are  rediielng  our  presence. 
Yet  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is,  as  I  stand 
here  today  on  the  27th  of  June,  and  de- 
spite all  these  concerns,  we  will  stin  ha^e 


something  under  50,000  troop*  left  in 
Southeast  Asia  or  South  VieUiam  In  a 
mihtary  sense.  We  have,  at  the  same 
time,  seen  two  additional  air  bases 
opened  in  Thailand  over  the  course  of 
the  last  10  weeks  with  all  of  the  in- 
crease in  manpower  and  planes  that  that 
requires,  and  we  have  seen  the  presence 
of  between  55  and  65  naval  vessels  off 
the  coastline  of  Southeast  Asia. 

As  I  say,  we  have  all  heard  the  figures 
given  us  on  a  regular  basis  to  this  effect 
through  the  media  and  they  show  a 
marked  diminution  of  our  presence  in 
South  Vietnam  over  the  last  3  Mi  years. 
But  we  have  not  seen  the  same  kind  of 
effort  to  tell  the  American  pubhc  about 
the  marked  buildup  in  Thailand  and  off 
the  coastline  of  Southeast  Asia  of  our 
naval  vessels  which  brings  our  ability  in 
that  area  to  wage  war  from  air  and  sea 
to  a  point  that  exceeds  our  ability  in 
1968. 

We  have  also  seen  evidence  of  the  fact 
despite  the  professed  ccmcem  about  a 
withdmwal  jeopardizing  the  release  ot 
our  prisoners  of  war.  we  have  added  more 
prisoners  of  war  in  the  course  of  the  last 
10  or  12  weeks  than  the  preceding  15 
months  before  the  invasion  occorred  or 
before  the  hostilities  broke  out  in  a 
more  prominent  way  in  April  of  this 
year.  Expanded  war  brings  nothing  but 
more  death  and  destruction  and  leaves 
us  daily  further  from  our  goal. 

E>espite  some  feeling  that  the  lasue  has 
been  brought  before  us  again  and  again. 
and  th«t  the  membership  is  not  goisig  to 
chasge  dramatically  m  its  viewpoint,  the 
House,  which  is  co  the  verge  of  seeing 
re-tieotkn  in  1972.  is  obligated  to  Tote 
again  on  this  war.  Peace  InitiatiYes  else- 
where are  marred  by  the  omtinuatlaD  of 
all  hostilities  in  Vietnam,  particularly  to 
the  levels  that  they  have  existed  for  the 
last  2  months  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Frankly,  I  hope  this  body  that  has  been 
more  wlUiog  to  deal  with  form  rather 
than  substance  will  cacoe  to  grips  with 
assuming  some  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  a  war  which  haa  bona  apart  an 
entire  area  and  which  has  displaced  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  and  which 
h&B  seen  literally  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  additloDal  people,  combatants  and 
niiocombatants,  killed  in  the  c«>urBe  of 
the  last  15  yeare,  a  war  which  has 
brought  us  throughout  the  world  the 
suspicion  and  (wprobrium  of  people  who 
have  historically  been  alined  with  iv. 
I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  do  something 
in  a  positive  way  to  face  this  issue  onoe 
again,  to  give  it  a  chance  for  serious  oon- 
sideration.  and  I  hope  the  positlTe  treat- 
ment that  it  deserves. 

Mr.  H^SBRT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  your 
time  to  discuss  this  matter.  It  has  been 
discussed  and  redlscussed — and  has  been 
digested  and  redlgested  over  the  last  2 
years. 

Anyttilng  I  will  say  win  not  change 
your  mind  and  I  do  not  tWnk  anything 
that  anybody  else  would  say  would  pos- 
sibly change  your  mind. 

We  have  plowed  this  ground  and  re- 
plowed  it.  We  have  stated  our  position 
and  restated  onr  position,  and  I  think 


further  discussion  would  be  of  no  avail 
and  would  be  an  exercise  in  futility. 

Therefore.  I  ask  the  Members  to  vote 
the  amendment  down. 

Mr.  LEGQETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  state  this,  if 
I  had  my  preference.  I  would  offer  an 
amendment  that  I  had  printed  in  the 
Recoko  at  page  99: 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent negotiate  a  reuoiMble  termination  of 
nJ3.  Involvement  in  the  undeclarp<f  war  in 
South  Viet  Nam  and  a  return  of  American 
Prisoners  of  War  and  accounting  for  those 
American  defense  personnel  mlastng  In  ac- 
tion. It  la  the  further  sense  of  Oongreos  that 
if  poMible  the  President  first  nego^tte  for  a 
total  cessation  of  hostilities  In  tbis  war 
theater  by  aU  parttee  including  rvturn  of 
aU  PriaoDcn  of  War;  second,  that  the  Presi- 
dent negotiate  for  a  total  termination  of  VS. 
Involvement  including  a  return  of  Ameri- 
can Prlaoners  of  War  without  pasaively  or 
actively  undermining  the  South  Vlrtnaznese 
Government  hx>klng  toward  a  complete  Vtet- 
naaaicatioo  at  tlie  earliest  poesible  date  of 
the  land,  sea,  and  air  foroea:  third,  th*t 
Mould  the  Preaidtnt  be  unable  to  tucce«<- 
fMily  fMpotiate  either  of  the  foregoing  op- 
tiouM  th«t  it  i»  therefore  the  sense  of  Con- 
greai  that  the  VS.  havirig  a  continued  inter- 
est In  the  return  of  American  friaoneri  of 
War  and  accounting  far  thoee  mixtirm  in  ac- 
tion and  an  interest  in  a  stable  bolanee  of 
power  in  Southeast  AsiM,  that  the  United 
States  unilaterall])  and  preferably  aosr  a  six 
month  period  of  time  reduce  itt  military  ac- 
tive and  iufiport  role  in  relation  to  tha  gov- 
enunent  of  South  Viet  Nam,  CamJiodia,  Laos 
and  Thailand  only  sufficient  to  provide  an 
equal  and  reciprocal  counterpart  to  roles  of 
support,  inehuling  logistics  and  advisory, 
plag«d  by  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
ralatlon  to  tfie  Communist  movements  in 
North  and  South  Vtet  Nam.  Garnbodia.  Loos 
and  Thailand. 

But  I  think  we  should  have  00I7  one 
vote  on  Vietnam,  for  this  reason. 

I  think  the  amendmoit  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  should 
take  preeedenee.  I  hope  that  we  could 
have  a  record  vote  en  this  amendment 
to  indicate  it  Is  the  intent  of  this  Con- 
gress and  the  Intent  of  the  American 
people  to  sell  this  war  back  to  the  Viet- 
namese and  to  let  them  solre  their  own 
problems — p«iiape  with  some  of  our  sup- 
port, but  not  with  our  military  men  and 
not  with  oar  mlMtary  operation. 

I  do  not  tldnk  there  is  anything  magic 
about  the  date.  The  genOeman  chooses 
Sei^temher  1.  I  think  we  should  call  it 
as  we  see  it.  I  do  not  think  we  are  going 
to  succeed,  but  I  do  believe  at  this  point 
iu  history  this  Congress  should  go  00 
record. 

Mr.  CARSY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 
and  rise  In  suijport  of  tfa0  amendment. 

Mr.  Ctaalrmaii,  I  rise  to  express  my 
respect  for.  this  great  committee.  I  agree 
with  the  Chairman — the  groustd  has 
been  ployed  and  we  have  been  over  ttds 
issue  many,  many  times.  But  It  cannot 
be  too  many  times  while  thousands  die 
and  sviffer  and  napalm  falls  on  scream- 
ing ehildnai. 

Mr.  Cbainaan,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment  now  because  I  think  it  is  oar 
last  opportunity  to  speak  on  the  eve  of 
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the  ccnventions  of  the  two  great  parties 
of  this  country.  Both  seem  to  be  conjoined 
tn  a  desire  to  end  thia  war  and  to  take 
the  war  out  of  politics  and  to  take  politics 
out  of  the  wtu-. 

^B  I  read  the  Harrlngt<xi  amendment. 
In  a  real  sense  It  supports  tn  major  part 
the  Presidents  recent  sUtemoat  when  he 
made  what  I  consider  to  be  a  reasonable 
and  generous  offer  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  end  the  war.  based  upon  a 
cease  fire. 

I  ask  a  single  question — When  can  a 
cease  fire  begin  if  we  do  not  end  our 
massive  and  obllteratlwi  bombing  of  all 
of  Vietnam.  That  Is  the  kind  of  suspen- 
sion of  operations  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  is  seeking  by  his 
amendment. 

The  kind  of  suspension  of  operations 
that  the  gentleman  Is  seeking  Is  the  real 
beginning  of  the  cease  fire  which  the 
Preddent  requested. 

This  is  our  opportunity  as  a  House  to 
sp«^  with  reason  and  declsloc  and  to 
say  that  we  tu-e  going  to  support  this  mili- 
tary procuremrait  authorijation  aa 
amended  and  we  are  going  to  supfKwt  the 
President's  effort  In  Peking  and  Moscow 
to  grind  down  the  cold  war,  to  end  hos- 
tilities all  over  the  world.  We  sedt  to  do  it 
In  such  a  way  that  we  will  be  well  armed 
for  any  eventujQly,  but  will  end  the  Im- 
balance and  the  disequilibrium  of  mili- 
tary posture*  which  this  war  has  forced 
upon  UB. 

We  are  using  up  Inventory.  We  are 
using  up  billions  of  dollars  that  should 
be  obligated  to  sensible  defense.  We  are 
using  our  substances  in  an  endless  pur- 
suit and  aimless  quest.  Our  efforts  are 
in  vain  because  p>eace  is  not  there  as 
long  as  we  continue  massive  eecalatlon 
of  bombing  and  a  utlllzatl<m  of  inhu- 
mane metiiods  to  end  this  senseless  war. 

I  think  this  House  can  support,  and  I 
should  like  to  vot*  for  this  military 
authorization  bill  if  we  aim  the  bill  and 
aU  the  things  In  It  at  the  total  defense 
of  our  country  on  a  balanced  basis 
around  the  world.  There  are  daager 
points  and  peril  points  that  menace  our 
way  of  life  and  we  must  be  prepared  to 
forefend  aggression  west  and  east. 

Vietnam  is  not  a  danger  to  us  any 
lodger.  It  is  not  the  reason  for  this  bill. 
If  we  support  the  Harrington  amend- 
ment, many  ol  us  could  vote  for  the  bill 
and  support  a  military  authorization 
program  which  would  really  round  out 
oar  defense  against  future  enemies.  But 
end  the  senselees  use  of  weaponry  in  a 
rataged  country,  in  a  land  where  we  do 
not  belong.  I  say  this  Is  in  support  of 
the  Nixon  program  to  end  the  war.  It 
is  in  aid  of  Dr.  Kissinger's  mission 
around  the  world  to  end  the  war.  If  a 
ceaa»-flr«  is  what  we  are  aiming  for. 
then  all  we  are  saying  in  the  amendmeit 
and  what  the  gentleman  from  Masea- 
chuseito  is  saying  in  the  amendment  is 
that  we  are  going  to  keep  our  country 
strong.  We  are  not  going  to  kick  the 
weak.  Why  keep  booting  around  this 
hapless  enemy  who  cannot  end  the  war? 
If  he  goes  back  to  his  own  land  and  ends 
bis  senseless  aggression  below  the  jytiZ, 
he  will  be  in  worse  danger  in  North 
Vietnam,  where  we  are  bombing  civil- 


ians and  whatever  else  Is  left  to  bomb 
in  North  Vietnam. 

I  think  we  should  now  say.  "Mr  Presi- 
dent, we  are  giving  you  a  bill  to  arm  this 
country.  We  are  supporting  peace  In 
Vietnam,  but  please,  Mr  President,  begin 
the  cease-fire  by  suspending  military 
operations  in  North  Vietnaon  and  let  us 
get  back  to  the  peace  table." 

Mr.  AREND6.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  Is  recognized 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  want 
to  add  my  word  to  those  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  who  has  urged  defeat 
of  this  particular  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  that  at  this  period  of  time  In 
history  we  should  let  things  be  as  they 
presently  are.  Our  President — and  he  Is 
President  of  all  of  us — has  made  recent 
trips  to  China  and  Russia  for  one  single 
and  sole  purpose;  namely,  to  see  if  peace 
cannot  possibly  be  brought  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.  At  this  particular 
time,  I  repeat,  all  we  would  be  doing 
through  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  be  to  disrupt  and  discourage  fur- 
ther action,  and  negotiations  between 
nations  leading  toward  a  lasting  peace 
throughout  the  world.  I  feel  it  would  be 
a  terrible  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  take  any  such  action  at  this 
time,  and  I  urge  that  the  amendment 
be  roundly  defeated. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
sui^xnrt  at  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  I  am  no 
stranger  In  this  well  when  it  comes  to  op- 
posing this  war.  I  have  been  6fAag  so 
since  1967.  at  least  a  half  dozen  times  a 
year.  I  can  recall  early  In  April  of  tills 
year  when  I  went  to  one  of  those 
Wednesday  briefings.  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  was  there,  cuid  he  was 
asked  why  Hanoi  was  not  bombed  and 
why  Haiphong  was  not  mined  It  was  at 
the  tune  the  offraislve  had  taken  place. 

His  answer  and  reason  was  that  the 
North  Viediamese  had  all  the  supplies 
they  needed,  and  there  was  no  sense  in 
mining  Haiphong  or  bombing  Hanoi. 

Within  a  matter  of  days,  on  April  17. 
to  be  exact,  the  day  after  Easter  Sunday, 
the  bombing  started  and  notice  was 
given  that  we  were  mining  Haiphong 
Harbor.  The  Democrats  were  going  to 
meet  in  caucus  on  that  day,  Wednesday. 
April  19th.  We  all  received  telegrams 
stating  that  William  Rogers.  Secretary 
of  State,  would  be  at  the  Wednesday 
morning  brleftog.  and  would  we  be  there. 
How  wen  I  remember. 

He  reminded  me  of  the  briefing  I  went 
to  after  the  Cuban  ciisis.  the  invaslMi 
that  resulted  from  an  utter  failure.  Adlai 
Stevenson  was  trying  to  apologize.  At 
that  time,  the  Secretary  was  saying  that 
he  knew  the  bombing  of  Hanoi  and  the 
mining  of  Haiphong  Harbor  was  going  to 
be  of  no  avail.  What  does  it  all  mean?  It 
is  a  calculated  risk.  This  could  have  been 
done  5  years  tigo. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  bomb  them 

into  submission.  We  are  going  to  have  to 

invade  the  countr>-  with  infantry  if  we 

are  going  to  win  this  war. 

This  could  have  been  done  5   years 


ago.  but  we  are  not  going  to  bomb  them 
into  submission.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
invade  with  Infantry  if  we  are  going 
to  win  this  war.  BeUeve  me,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  Invade  with  infantrj'. 
and  the  day  we  invade  with  Infantry 
is  the  day  World  War  HI  happens,  and 
we  are  on  the  brink  of  a  calculated  risk. 

What  has  the  bombing  done?  What 
has  the  bombing  proven?  It  has  proven 
nothing  to  me  as  far  as  I  can  see.  It 
admits  failure,  on  our  part,  of  our  Vlet- 
namizatlon  program.  It  has  made  a 
deeper  involvement  for  us.  It  is  buying 
time?  Buying  time  for  what? 

Victory  has  been  an  Illusion,  unattain- 
able for  anyone.  What  has  it  meant  to 
us  at  home  here?  A  division  among  our 
people,  some  60.000  killed,  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  people  wounded,  division 
In  our  country,  our  not  being  able  to  go 
after  the  priorities  we  want  and  that  we 
need  for  this  countr>'. 

Some  sit  here  in  the  back  and  talk 
about  our  party  disintegrating.  Why  is 
it  disintegrating?  Because  we  have  not 
been  able  to  go  forward  with  the  priori- 
ties that  face  this  Nation.  And  over  here, 
are  these  Members  to  go  meekly  along 
and  talk  how  in  their  hearts  they  are 
opposed  to  war.  but  a  twist  of  the  wrist 
from  the  White  House  will  make  them 
change  their  minds  and  their  senti- 
ments? 

I  think  this  is  a  fair  and  honorable 
resolution.  I  hope  the  resolution  is  adopt- 
ed, and  I  hope  the  men  will  have  the 
courage  to  move  through  the  aisle  with 
a  green  card. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would  speak  to 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  defect  in  the 
amendmoit  Itself,  a  gap  between  its  in- 
tent and  what  It  wlU  accomplish  con- 
cerning prisoners  of  war.  The  amoid- 
ment  states: 

SubJ«et  to  Ml  agreemeiit  witb  r«6p«ct  to 
th*  relaaa*  of  »11  American  I>rlaonen  of  War 
and  an  accounting  of  Americans  Mttwlng  In 
Action.  DO  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
prlatad  purstiaat  to  this  Act  may  be  ex- 
pended after  September  1, 1672. . . . 

The  language  of  the  resolution  which 
was  passed  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  lut  week  which  reflected  the 
peace  Inltlattves  voiced  by  the  President 
in  his  May  8  address  to  the  Nation  had 
in  it: 

Subject  to  the  return  of  American  prison- 
ers of  war. 

In  Korea,  we  had  an  agreement  for 
release,  but  as  I  recall .  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  men  that  they  claimed  to  have 
released,  and  some  of  them  ended  up  in 
Red  China  and  did  not  ever  get  back. 
This  ismguftge,  "subject  to  an  agreement 
concerning  the  release  of."  offers  no  real 
pnrtectiOTi  to  American  prisoners  of  war. 
I  want  to  nail  down  that  fact.  We  do  not 
even  require  that  they  be  released,  much 
less  returned.  We  Just  have  to  have  some 
understanding  at  the  time  we  cut  off 
everything.  I  think  that  is  no  protection 
for  American  prisoners  c^  war. 

Now,  may  I  speak  to  the  amendment 
and  its  inteot. 

I  would  welcome  a  vote  by  this  com- 
mittee and  this  House  in  opposition  to 
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the  amendment  In  its  substance.  We  can 
take  a  stand  here  today  In  support  of 
our  fighting  men  and  In  support  of  our 
Commander  In  Chief  In  hte  effort  toward 
peace  and  In  his  effort  to  win  peace  with 
honor  and  permanent  peace  In  our  time. 
I  believe  In  a  political  year,  when  it  will 
take  statesmanship  to  do  so,  that  this 
would  be  a  right  stand  for  this  commit- 
tee if  we  would  vote  no  on  the  substance 
of  this  amendment. 

We  can  win  an  honorable  peace.  We 
here  have  opportunity  to  strengthen  the 
hand  of  our  Commander  In  Chief.  Demo- 
crat and  Republican,  regardless  of  our 
differences,  I  urge  this  House  to  take  a 
stand  now  In  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment and  Its  substance. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  this 
amendm«it.  if  It  has  been  dubbed  an 
"end  the  war"  amendment — and  I  have 
heard  It  so  designated— Is  clearly  mis- 
named. This  is  a  "continue  the  war" 
amendment,  and  let  me  tell  the  Members 

why. 

This  Is  an  authorization  bill.  We  must 
not  lose  sight  of  that.  The  poiding 
amendment  places  a  limitation  upon  the 
funds  authorized  in  this  bill.  What  is  au- 
thorized? A  B-1— It  would  not  even  be 
in  inventory  imtil  at  least  the  year  1980. 
An  ABM  system — it  would  not  be  In  In- 
ventory for  heaven  knows  how  long.  The 
ships,  the  missiles,  the  alrersrft,  the 
tracked  vehicles  authorized— they  are  for 
procurement  In  the  future.  Nothing  I 
know  of  which  Is  authorized  in  this  bill 
^U  be  in  Inventory  for  at  least  2  years. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  ^Mr. 
Arends)  has  said  so  often,  there  is  no 
pancake  so  thin  It  does  not  have  two 
sides.  I  want  Members  to  look  at  the 
other  side  of  this  amendment.  Instead 
of  an  amendment  to  end  the  war,  this 
says  on  the  other  side  of  the  pancake  that 
the  President  can  continue  the  war  pro- 
vided he  uses  weajxjns  and  equipment 
which  are  either  now  in  Inventory  or  are 
on  order  from  prior  years'  authorlzatlwis 
and  appropriations. 

Voting  to  limit  ttife  bill  does  not  do  a 
thing  to  end  the  war;  It  only  adds  to  the 
authorization  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  it. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  7  long  and  bloody 
years,  this  Nation  has  fed  the  fires  of 
war  in  Indochina. 

The  price  for  this  tragic  venture  has 
been  incalculably  high— in  terms  of  lives 
lost  and  Wood  shed;  In  terms  of  owjor- 
tunltles  wasted  and  treasure  squan- 
dered; in  terms  of  our  standing  In  the 
world  commtmity  and  the  health  of  our 
own  society. 

In  the  name  of  peace,  we  have  brought 
only  death  and  destruction. 

In  the  name  of  democracy,  we  have 
helped  only  enslave  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  a  corrupt  military  dictator- 
ship that  depends  on  war  for  Its  sur- 
vival. 

For  the  supposed  sake  of  honor,  we 
have  trampled  on  our  principles. 

Yet,  as  each  day  goes  by,  the  war  drags 
on,  following  the  same  litany  of  disaster 


that  was  heard  time  and  time  again  dur- 
ing the  Johnson  years.  I  opposed  that 
policy  then  and  I  oppose  it  now. 

After  so  many  years,  after  so  many 
lives,  you  would  think  that  this  admin- 
istration would  have  learned  that  mili- 
tary venturtem  is  not  the  path  to 
peace.  You  would  think  that  it  would 
have  learned  that  bombing  will  not  halt 
the  killing.  You  would  think  that  it  would 
realize  that  the  corrupt  military  dictator- 
ship of  Oenertil  Thieu  does  not  promote 
the  self-determination  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese people.  You  would  think  that  it  would 
learn  that  the  only  course  for  this  Nation 
to  take  is  to  extricate  Itself  entirely  from 
the  conflict. 

But  the  PresidMit — rather  than  learn- 
ing from  the  mistakes  of  the  past — ^is 
intent  on  repeating  them.  Despite  the 
fact  that  we  are  now  in  the  seventh  year 
since  the  first  vote  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  awiropriations  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  the  policy  remains  the 
same. 

But  there  Is  one  difference.  On  that 
day  in  May  of  1985  only  sevoi  of  us  in 
the  House  voted  "no"  to  war.  Now  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people 
are  with  us  Id  our  quest  for  peace. 

Time  and  time  again  the  people  of 
this  Nation  have  demonstrated  their 
steadfast  opposition  to  this  ghastly  war- 
in  the  voting  booths,  tn  the  public  opin- 
ion poUs,  in  the  streets.  Yet,  this  admin- 
istration— as  deaf  as  Its  so-called  ma- 
jority Is  silent — has  ignored  the  Toioes 
of  the  people  and  has  fueled  the  fins 
(A  war.  Not  only  In  direct  opiwitlon  to 
tha  will  of  tha  people,  but  In  direct  oppo» 
sttloa  to  the  law  of  the  land  as  wdL 

Section  601  of  tbe  MBttary  Procute- 
mesit  Act  of  1971  tPublic  Law  91-lM) 
declared  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Dkiited 
States  to  tcrmlaafee  at  the  earUest  prac- 
ticable date  all  D.S.  mlMtary  operatitHis 
in  Indochina  and  to  isovide  ter  the  with- 
drawal of  aH  UJS.  aaflltary  foccac  at  a 
date  certataa  subieci  to  the  rriaaae  of  all 
American  prlaaaan  of  war. 

Yet  the  war  ooutlnueB,  with  the  Presi- 
dent following  a  p<^cy  that  can  only 
lead  to  further  dervastation,  fiirthcr 
slaughter,  further  misery. 
TUs  policy  must  stop. 
And  tt  is  the  Congress  that  must  stop 
it. 

F^r  far  too  long  this  House  has  closed 
its  eyes  to  its  responsibilities  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  to  the  peoi^e  of  this  land. 
The  Congress — and  only  the  Congress — 
has  the  power  over  war  and  peace.  Yet 
time  and  time  again  It  has  abdicated  its 
responstbllltlcs.  No  more.  This  House 
cannot  turn  Its  IxuA  on  ending  this  war 
any  Umger. 

We  hav*  before  us  today  an  amcsid- 
m«it  which  can  bring  an  end  to  the 
killing,  which  can  bring  our  troops  home, 
which  can  reassert  the  responsibility  of 
the  Omgress.  This  amendraent — which 
I  support — provides  th«t: 

Subject  to  an  ■g.iiniiiliiili  wltt  reject  to 
tbe  reisaae  of  aU  Aarnrtnin  prtsonis  at  war 
mnA  an  aoconntlng  of  AiiMiliaBS  TwIwtTig  in 
action,  no  ftmds  autborioad  pnusaant  to 
this  Act  may  ke  eapenHed  after  September 
1 .  1973.  to  support  tbs  d^loyaient  of  XTnited 
States  military  personnel  or  the  condiict  of 
any  Untted  States  military  operations  In  or 


amt  South  VlatDam.  North  Ylatnam.  Cam- 
bodia or  Laoe  or  in  or  ovw  the  territorial 
watara  of  any  iiich  nations. 

Personally,  this  amendment  is  not  as 
strong  as  I  would  Uke.  I  for  one  do  not 
believe  that  this  war  should  be  allowed 
to  go  on  for  one  more  moment — let  alone 
until  September.  Bat  it  Is  a  start.  It 
would  constitute  a  mandate  of  the  Con- 
gress to  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  It  would 
replace  the  vagueness  which  accom- 
panied section  601  of  the  Military  Pro- 
curement Act  of  1971,  vagueness,  which 
the  President  has  used  as  a  way  of  avoid- 
ing the  policy  set  forth  in  that  provision. 
This  House  can  no  longer  shirk  its  re- 
ponslblllties.  No  longer  can  It  be  allowed 
to  close  Its  eyes  to  a  war  which  has 
drained  our  resourees  and  stained  our 
conscience.  No  longer  can  It  be  allowed 
to  close  its  eyes  to  a  war  which  has  sacri- 
ficed the  lives  of  thousands  of  our  most 
precious  possessions — otu-  young  men.  No 
longer  can  It  be  allowed  to  close  its  eyes 
to  a  war  which  has  warped  our  priorities, 
bnwght  the  twin  plagues  of  unemploy- 
ment and  inflation  to  our  economy,  and 
created  bitterness  and  division  among 
our  people. 

If s  time  for  the  House  to  assume  Its 
constitutional  responsibility  for  war  and 
peace.  II  has  been  clear  for  a  long  time 
that  Congress  must  erercise  its  power 
of  the  purse  and  cut  off  funds  for  the 
war — if  the  war  Is  to  tad.  Let  us  delay  no 
longer. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment. 

My  colleagues  in  the  House  know  there 
are  few  Members  who  have  supported  the 
South  Vietnam  effort  more  than  the  gen- 
tleman addressing  this  House  now.  Prom 
the  beginning  I  strongly  believed  we  had 
a  role  In  Vietnam  and  we  had  a  commit- 
ment to  the  people  of  Vietnam.  I  sup- 
ported this  effort  when  it  was  obvious 
the  alternative  would  have  thrown 
Southeast  Asia  into  Commurist  hands. 
Had  we  permitted  Soutti  Vietnam  to 
fall  Into  Communist  hands,  surely  the 
old  domino  theory  would  have  applied, 
and  all  of  Southeast  Asia  would  now  be 
under  Commimist  control. 

I  have  made  many  speeches  here  In 
support  of  our  participation  in  Vietnam. 
because  during  those  early  years  I  be- 
lieved we  had  an  ahllgatton.  But  I  just 
as  strongdy  believe  today  that  our  mis- 
sion, the  UJS.  mission,  has  been  long  ago 
concluded.  Whatever  obligations  we  had 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  have 
long  ago  been  fulfilled. 

This  amendment  does  not  In  any  way 
Interfere  with  the  plans  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  continue  the  struggle  for  her  sur- 
vival and  her  freedom.  Nor  does  It  tn  any 
way  restrict  America  from  helping 
South  Vietnam  to  ocmtlnue  the  struggle 
with  her  own  resources. 

But  there  has  to  be  a  time  when  we 
Americans  cut  the  umbilical  cord.  The 
American  people  have  been  more  than 
generous;  they  have  given  more  than 
55.000  Lives,  300.000  casualties,  and  $100 
bilUon  In  expenditures.  We  have  been 
more  generous  In  helping  these  people 
struggle  for  Indejpendence  than  any  other 
nation  in  the  world. 
What  we  are  saying  here  In  this  reso- 
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lution  is  that  the  time  has  come  for  South 
Vietnam  to  carry  Its  own  load.  I  believe 
it  can  carry  its  own  load.  I  believe  that 
South  Vietnam,  with  a  1.5  million-man 
army,  fully  trained  and  fully  equipped, 
with  an  air  force  of  1,300  aircraft,  can 
carry  on  the  defense  of  that  country. 

Our  mission  Is  concluded,  and  we  ought 
to  bring  our  troops  home  and  get  our- 
selves out  of  this  tragic  conflict. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  say  Vietnam  was  a  mistake. 
No  It  was  not.  The  American  people  had 
an  obUgatton  to  fulfill,  and  they  fulfilled 
that  obligation.  Now  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  say,  as  of  September  1,  con- 
tingent on  the  release  of  our  prisoners 
of  war  and  the  accounting  for  our  miss- 
ing in  action,  our  involvement  has  come 
to  an  end  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
will  have  to  carry  the  battle  themselves. 

Can  they  do  this?  I  believe  they  c&a. 
There  will  be  some  setbacks.  Things 
looked  very  grim  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
South  Vietnam,  but  the  heroic  South 
Vietnamese  armies  have  come  back.  They 
are  holding  their  own.  This  battle  is 
going  to  seesaw  back  and  forth  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  but  I  have  confidence 
that  in  the  final  analysis,  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  going  to  win  the  strug- 
gle, because  the  American  people  have 
given  them  the  time  to  develop  their 
own  defense  capability. 

America's  foreign  policy  ought  to  be 
to  help  an  aJly  until  that  ally  is  capable 
of  helping  herself.  That  la  what  we  are 
saying  here  today.  In  our  judgment  Sep- 
tember 1.  1972.  marks  that  point  when 
the  South  Vietnamese  take  this  struggle 
over  within  their  own  resources. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  help  them 
with  everything  we  have,  but  they  have 
to  carry  the  battle.  This  battle  coiUd  last 
another  20  years,  and  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  in  this  Chamber  is  going  to  tol- 
erate it  for  that  long. 

If  you  really  want  to  get  our  prisoners 
of  war  back  and  an  accoimting  of  our 
missing  in  action,  you  will  support  the 
resolution. 

What  we  8ue  saying  to  Hanoi  is:  if 
you  want  us  to  stao  bombing  your  cities 
and  If  you  want  us  to  disengage,  you  can 
make  that  iff'^flff^  by  giving  us  our 
POW's.  The  Qnil  move  is  up  to  Hanoi 
if  we  acc^t^&Mnendmant. 

Mr.  YATS^^^BCbairman,  I  move  to 

Mr.  Chai^raSl  rise  in  support  of 
the  Harrington  amendment  to  bring 
the  war  in  Vietnam  to  an  end.  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  argmnent  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Forces  Com- 
mittee that  this  issue  has  been  debated, 
redebated  and  debated  even  more  and 
that  therefore,  there  Is  nothing  more  to 
debate.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  long  as  the 
war  goes  on,  as  long  as  our  troops  are 
being  killed  and  wounded,  as  long  as 
bombs  are  being  dropped  on  hopeless 
civilians  and  Installations  needed  for 
communities  are  being  destroyed,  the  is- 
sue is  an  open,  burning  one.  One  fact  is 
clear:  We  should  not  be  in  Vietnam 
today.  We  ought  to  gather  our  armed 
personnel  and  our  eQUipment  and  bring 
them  home. 

This  amendment  caa  lead  to  peace.  It 
is  a  valid,  significant  step  toward  the 


agreement  sought  by  the  President  in 
his  speech  in  which  he  initiated  the  pres- 
ent wave  of  bombing  by  oiu-  aircraft. 
It  establishes  a  fixed  date  for  withdrawal 
of  our  Armed  Forces,  subject  to  the  re- 
turn of  our  troops  who  are  prisoners  of 
war  and  the  missing  in  action. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Arbkds),  urges  that  we  take  no  action 
at  this  critical  point  in  time.  That  argu- 
ment has  been  heard  as  often  in  the 
years  the  war  has  been  going  on.  Let  the 
President  do  it.  But  the  President  has- 
not  done  it  although  there  have  be«n 
a  nimiber  of  opportunities  presented  not 
only  to  President  Nixon,  but  to  his  pred- 
ecessor as  well.  I  say  let  Congress  take 
action  now  to  initiate  a  peace  settlement 
that  will  bring  this  war  to  an  end. 

I  support  the  amendment  and  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Harhinoton,  my  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment— they  are  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
freeing  of  all  American  Prisoners  of  War 
and  an  accounting  for  all  Missing  In  Ac- 
tion— call  for  an  end  to  the  U.S.  war  ef- 
fort throughout  Indochina  by  Septem- 
ber 1. 

For  many  of  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  de- 
bate over  this  amendment  is  a  distress- 
ing deji  vu  phenomenon.  Time  and  time 
again,  year  after  year,  amendments 
kindred  to  this  one  have  come  before 
the  House.  Yet,  all  of  them— with  the 
solitary  exception  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  and  this  only  after  it  was 
emasculated  by  its  opponents — have 
perished  on  this  floor.  The  frustration 
many  of  us  feel,  vexing  as  It  is.  is  not 
limited  to  the  legislative  process  alone. 
Tlie  administration,  still  loftily  aloof  to 
any  coimsel  from  Capitol  HIU  continues 
to  press  the  war  in  Vietnam  without  even 
oonsiilting  us.  Presidetit  Nixon's  imset- 
tUng  decision  to  mine  the  Port  of  Hai- 
phong and  accelerate  the  bombing,  for 
example,  was  made  almost  wholly  in 
vacuo.  We,  in  the  Congress,  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  learned  of 
the  decision  only  after  it  had  been  al- 
ready made. 

As  .strongly  as  I  can,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendment  now 
before  us. 

Doggedly  defying  solutitm  for  more 
than  10  years,  the  Vietnam  war  will  con- 
tinue to  take  American  lives  and  con- 
tinue to  drain  away  American  capital  un- 
less the  CoQgress  acts  to  end  it.  The 
devastation  qf  Vietnam.  North  and  South 
alike,  has  not  slackened  ^nce  the  early 
I960's.  Much  of  its  terrain,  if  not  moat 
of  it,  has  been  pummeled  past  recogni- 
tion— entire  forests  stripped  clean,  crop- 
lands wa«ted.  cities  left  in  rubble,  villages 
blown  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Millions 
of  people  live  in  terror  every  day  of  their 
lives.  And  the  United  States,  the  Nation 
that  entered  this  conflict,  like  a  meeslah, 
has  not  yet  wrought  the  miracles  nor 
brought  the  salvation  that  Americana 
had  once  expected.  And  it  is  plain — In 
fact,  obvious  beyond  dispute — that  the 
United  States  nerer  will.  The  war  simply 
will  not  yield  to  American  might. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  un  willing  to  con- 
cede, quite  freely,  that  the  bombing  of 


North  Vietnam  and  the  mining  of  the 
Port  of  Haiphong  have  slowed  the  forces 
of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong.  But, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  not  end  the  war 
itself.  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong, 
Just  as  they  have  for  generations  will 
ccmtlnue  to  fight.  And  Americans  will 
continue  to  die. 

How  much  longer  can  we  endure  this? 

How  much  longer  can  we  sacrifice 
American  lives  and  American  treasure? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  we  must  get  out 
now. 

We  have  already  done  everything  that 
could  be  reasonably  expected  of  us — 
quite  literally  everything — to  honor  any 
commitment  we  might  have  had  to  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  sad  part  of  today's  exer- 
cise is  that  we  have  been  over  this  ground 
so  many  times  before.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  more  times  I  am  going  to  be  in  the 
position  of  making  the  same  opening  re- 
marks. Once  again,  this  House,  this  Con- 
gress, and  this  Nation  are  being  asked  to 
underwrite  to  the  time  of  more  billions 
support  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  for 
yet  smother  fiscal  year.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  aU  the  occasion  seems  to  serve  is  an 
opportvmity  for  more  speeches  and  more 
promises.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  rhetoric  on 
all  sides,  in  ^ite  of  the  promises  from 
the  administration,  the  war  goes  on. 
Troops  which  used  to  be  stationed  in 
Vietnam  are  now  stationed  in  Thailand. 
Bombers  are  more  active  than  any  of  our 
fighting  divisions  ever  were  at  any  point 
in  the  war.  Each  time  a  move  is  made  to 
fix  a  date  certain  or  to  put  a  stop  on  the 
expenditure  of  moneys,  we  are  told  that 
to  do  so  would  be  to  rob  the  administra- 
tion of  vital  time  and  diplomatic  ma- 
neuvering necessary  to  bring  the  war  to 
a  conclusion.  We  have  heard  this  same 
plea  now  going  on  4  years.  It  is  high 
time  that  the  conduct  of  this  war  was 
based  on  past  record  instead  of  future 
promises.  Is  it  little  wonder  that  we  de- 
spair of  a  future  perfect  when  the  only 
example  we  have  before  us  is  such  a  past 
imperfect? 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said  that  has  not  been 
said  before.  Tlie  only  opportunity  this 
House  will  have  in  the  f oreaeeshle  future 
to  reassert  its  constitutional  authority 
and  refiect  the  wishes  of  the  people  is  to 
vofte  today  on  a  definite  date  after  which 
no  funds  will  be  appaxjpriated — Septem- 
ber 1.  1972 — subject  only  to  an  agreement 
with  respect  to  the  release  of  all  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  and  an  accounting 
of  Americans  mis^ng  in  action.  Continu- 
ing fimds  for  this  war  for  another  fiscal 
year  will  not  make  this  war  more  moral. 
Continuing  funding  for  this  immoral  war 
for  another  fiscal  year  will  not  make  vic- 
tory aais.  To  continue  fimding  this  im- 
moral. Impractical  war  for  another  fiscal 
year  will  not  bring  our  tro(^  home  and 
bring  lis  any  closer  to  solving  the  agoniz- 
ing prisoners  of  war  and  missing  In  ac- 
tion's problem  than  we  were  a  year  ago. 

To  continue  funding  this  immoral, 
impractical,  agpnizing  war  for  another 
fiscal  year,  however,  holds  every  likeli- 
hood of  further  dividing  a  nation  al- 
ready rent  with  discontent,  of  further 
ddaylng  our  full  attention  to  the  prob- 
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lems  facing  our  cities  and  our  towns,  and 
guaranteeing  the  alienation  of  a  whole 
generation  of  young  men  and  women  on 
whose  shoulders  the  burden  falls  most 
heavily.  What  this  Nation  needs  now  are 
more  bills  like  the  one  passed  just  last 
week,  which  was  so  appropriately  termed 
by  the  Bostcai  Globe  as  the  first  real  in- 
dication of  a  conversion  from  wartime 
psychology  to  peacetime  hopes.  Instead 
of  throwing  more  good  money  after  bad 
in  the  conduct  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia, 
it  is  high  time  this  countrj'  concentrated 
spending    on    reconstructing    mid-20th 
century  America.  When  I  think  of  the 
legislation  before  my  committee  alone 
on  a  whole  range  of  vital  matters  running 
from  a  program  of  naticaiai  health  in- 
surance to  genuine  welfare  reform,   a 
substantial  improvement  in  the  lot  of 
our  senior  citizens  and  a  reformed  pen- 
sion system,  is  it  any  wonder  that  to- 
day s  authorization  for  more  money  for 
this  war  can  only  appear  to  be  a  sorry 
example  of  misplaced  priorities?  If  we 
are  going  to  spend  money  for  defense. 
and  I  have  never  been  against  a  strong 
iiational  defense,  then  it  is  time  that  we 
at  lesist  concraitrated  on  those  areas  of 
vital  interest  to  this  Nation  such  as  the 
Middle  East  and  Europe  and  get  out,  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel  from  the  quagmire  that 
is  Southeast  Asia.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  support  of  tliis  committee  for  the 
Harrington  amenoment. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
clear  that  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber  yearn 
for  an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  i  Mr.  Harrington)  is 
deficient  in  several  respects.  It  does  not 
provide  for  an  ending  of  the  war.  It  does 
not  provide  for  a  cease-fire.  It  does  not 
assure  the  return  of  our  prisoners  of  war, 
or  men  missing  in  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  effective  end-the- 
war  amendment  would  include  such  vital 
elements  as  I  have  mentioned  and  which 
are  included  in  the  proposal  advanced  by 
the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  today  op- 
pose the  terms  set  forth  in  the  President's 
proposal — and  in  my  opinion,  weakening 
our  bargaining  position  at  the  peace  con- 
ference in  Paris — and  delaying  the  day 
when  we  can  achieve  an  agreement  for 
peace. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  support  an  end- 
the-war  resolution  which  includes  a  su- 
pervised cease-flre,  and  which  contains 
assurances — not  just  a  bare  agreement — 
for  the  return  of  our  prisoners  and  men 
missing  in  action.  The  President  supports 
such  a  move  for  peace.  Furthermore,  he 
is  working  unceasingly  for  peace — now— 
and  for  a  full  generation  of  laeace — in 
the  world.  For  these  reasons,  I  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Harrington  end  of  the 
war  amendment.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  and  one  who  helped  draft  the 
'.ansuage  of  that  amendment.  It  is  a  sim- 
ple statement.  It  says  that: 

Subject  to  an  agreement  with  reepect  to 
the  release  of  all  Amertcan  Piisoners  of  War 
and  an  accounting  of  Americana  Missing  in 
.\ctlon,  no  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  expended 
after  September  1,  1972,  to  support  the  de- 
plojTnent  of  United  States  military  opera- 
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tlons  in  or  over  South  Vldtnam,  North  Viet- 
nam, Oambodla  or  Laos  or  In  or  over  the  terri- 
torial -WBters  of  any  such  n»tlon». 

Th«:e  are  no  ambiguities  in  the  legis- 
lation. It  calls  for  doing  what  I  believe 
the  people  of  the  United  States  want 
done  and  I  hope  it  will  receive  the  sup- 
port of  this  House. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  measure  pending  before 
us  and  associate  myself  with  the  views 
expressed  by  our  very  able  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  iMr.  Hajuuncton).  Al- 
though I  firmly  believe  that  we  must 
have  an  adequate  military  capability  to 
properly  protect  and  defend  our  countrj', 
we  simply  have  no  need  for  the  excessive 
defense  structure  and  clearly  unneces- 
sary military  hardware  called  for  by  this 
legislation.  H  Jl.  15495  does  nothing  more 
than  authorize  the  expenditure  of  funds 
which  could  be  much  better  used  in  meet- 
ing our  urban  crisis  in  providing  in- 
creased and  improved  health-care  pro- 
grams, educational  progran[»s.  job  train- 
ing and  placement,  urgently  needed 
housing,  and  the  myriad  of  other  essen- 
tial domestic  needs.  The  military  pro- 
curement bill  simply  perpetuates  our 
grossly  distorted  national  priorities  and 
further  involves  this  country  in  an  il- 
legal, immoral,  astronomically  expensive 
and  bloody  military  misadventure  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

One  of  the  particularly  disturbing  fea- 
tures of  this  bill  is  the  vast  sums  author- 
ized for  weapons  systems  whose  neces- 
sity is  highly  questionable,  both  fiscally 
and  militarily.  The  measure  seems  to  au- 
thorize nothing  more  than  playthings  for 
a  group  of  generals  and  admirals  and  to 
serve  the  ends  of  various  narrow  special 
interests.  For  example,  even  though  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  did  not  ap- 
prove the  request  to  construct  an  addi- 
tional seven  DD-963  type  destroyers,  it 
has  provided  almost  $300  million  to  help 
bail  out  the  prime  contractor,  Litton  In- 
dustries. It  should  be  observed  that  the 
company  is  faced  with  a  serious  financial 
crisis  because  of  enormous  cost  overruns 
an  previous  DD-963  class  destroyers  and 
a  .smaller  number  of  LHA  amphibious  as- 
sault ships,  on  which  Litton  is  2  years 
behind  schedule. 

As  another  prime  example  of  the  ill- 
conceived  programs  authorized  by  this 
legislation  is  funds  for  the  CVAN-70  nu- 
clear carrier.  We  are  being  asked  to  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  almost  $300 
miUion  for  long  leadtime  items  for  this 
vessel  even  though  full  authorization 
for  the  ship  will  not  be  requested  imtll 
fiscal  year  1974.  The  current  estimate  for 
the  complete  carrier  is  $951  million — not 
including  the  approximately  90  aircraft 
or  four  nuclear  missile-equipped  destroy- 
ers and  attack  submarine  escorts.  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  a  certain  level  of 
inflation  and  usual  construction  delays, 
it  is  not  inconceivable  that  this  carrier 
will  end  up  costing  over  $1  billion.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  question  of  economics,  a 
vessel  of  this  size  will  be  highly  vulnera- 
ble to  a  concentrated  attack  by  sophis- 
ticated Ismd-based  aircraft  or  submarines 
and  the  incresising  improvement  in  sur- 
face-to-surf8w;e  missiles  will  further  re- 
strict carrier  operations.  Furthermore, 
the  CVAN-70  will  be  of  questionable  util- 


ity and  many  of  the  jobs  envisioned  for 
it  can  easily  be  acoompllshed  by  other, 
far  less  expensive  ships.  Finally,  as  our 
dlstlnguMied  colleague  from  California 
(Mr.  Licorrr)  has  aptly  otoeenred  in  his 
dissenting  views,  the  present  force  of  16 
attack  carriers  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
meet  projected  mlhtary  requirements  and 
the  need  for  nuclear  propulsion  Is  only 
marginal.  Certainly  we  should  fully  sup- 
port Mr.  LxcGiTT's  amendment  to  delete 
the  $299  mlUion  requested  for  the  pro- 
curement of  long-leadtlme  Items  for  the 
CVAN-70. 

This  legislation  contains  a  wide  variety 
of  other  highly  disturbing  provisions  and 
authorizations  which  are  too  numerous 
to    mention.    However,    one    especially 
repressive  provision — section  602  whlcfa 
prohibits   the  expenditure   of   Defense 
lunds  at  colleges  and  universities  which 
either  bar  military  recruiters  or  have 
phased  out  ROTC  programs — deserves 
special   mention.   This   myopic,   lllcon- 
sidered  and  narrow  provision  is  nothing 
more  than  an  attempt  to  punish  thoa* 
schools  which  have  decided  that  military 
training   is   no   longer   an   appropriate 
component  of  their  curriculums  and  to 
mtimldate   other  schools  who  ma^•   be 
contemplating  similar  action.  This  puni- 
tive section  is  a  blatant  denial  of  aca- 
demic freedom  and  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  manj-  amicable  agree- 
ments whidi  have  been  reached  over  the 
past  several  years  between  the  military 
services  and  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. Not  only  will  it  deny  active-duty 
military   personnel   the   opportunity   to 
secure  quality  educational  and  academic 
advancement  at  many  schools  but  this 
shortsighted  and  petulant  attitude  v*iil 
prevent  important  and  strategic  work 
directly  related  to  our  basic  defense  pos- 
ture from  being  performed.  The  research 
and  development  conducted  on  college 
campuses    has    always   been   Important 
and.  in  many  instances,  has  provided  a 
much  needed  breath  of  fresh  air  in  the 
otherwise  regimented  and  confining  at- 
mosphere of  the  Armed  Forces.  We  must 
not  allow  this  situation  to  end.  regard- 
less as  to  whether  or  not  a  school  v^rill 
allow  its  students  to  receive  academic 
credit  for  military,  air.  or  naval  science 
or  to  listen  to  mlhtary  recruiters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  weapons  systems  pro- 
posed in  this  measure  are  inconsistent 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  SALT 
agreements  and  the  interim  agreement 
on  offensive  weapons  systems  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  the  vast  sums  authorized 
by  HH.  15495  sink  us  deeper  into  debt 
and  prohibit  the  implementation  of  many 
highly  necessary  and  desperately  re- 
quired domestic  programs,  the  legislation 
before  us  continues  to  involve  us  in  this 
tragic  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Over  the 
past  10  years  we  have  spent  some  $150 
biUion  at  a  cost  of  50.000  lives  and 
300.000  woimded.  Yet.  we  are  now  being 
asked  to  authorize  an  additional  $2.7  bil- 
lion in  military  assistance,  not  to  men- 
tion the  utilization  of  other  programs 
authorized  by  this  legislation  in  the  war 
zone.  This  insane  attitude  and  essentially 
regressive  course  must  be  halted.  The 
Congress  must  exercise  Its  constitution- 
ally guaranteed  prerogatives  and  refrain 
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from  simply  rabberstamplng  the  requesta 
made  by  the  military  brass  and  their 
civilian  servants.  The  legislative  branch 
must  take  the  initiative  in  bringing  a 
halt  to  this  irresponsible  spending  and 
must  take  alHrmatlve  action  to  redirect 
the  course  of  this  Nation  before  we  £u* 
allowed  to  plunge  further  into  one  mill- 
tery  fiasco  after  another.  The  level  of 
milittuT  personnel  called  for  in  this 
measure  is  wholly  unnecessary  and  by 
bringing  active  duty  troop  ceilings  more 
into  line  we  c^  save  well  over  $3  billion. 
By  exercising  our  authority  we  can  save 
additional  billions  by  terminating  useless 
and  costli'  weapons  systems  and  poorly 
planned,  poorly  implemented  procure- 
ment programs.  Finally,  we  can  taJce  the 
long  overdue  step  of  bringing  this  sense- 
less war  to  an  end  by  supporting  Mr. 
HARRrNCTON's  propo.sed  amendment  to 
terminate  funds  under  this  measure  on 
September  1  of  this  year  conditional  upon 
the  release  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 
It  has  been  accurately  noted  by  a  number 
of  our  colleagues  that  even  though  cer- 
tain administration  ofBclals  claim  that 
the  Vietnamizatlon  program  is  success- 
ful, military  expenditures  for  Vietnam 
are  continuing  to  rise.  Contrary  to  ad- 
ministration claims,  an  end  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  in  sight  and  troops  are  simply 
being  shifted  from  one  battle  zone  to 
another  in  a  macabre  game  of  military 
hopscotch  in  Southeast  Asia.  By  discon- 
tinuing the  availability  of  funds  we  can 
effectively  end  this  tragic  and  dark  chap- 
ter of  American  history.  I  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  fxilly  support  this  important 
amendment. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  May  ft 
I  stated  my  support  of  a  resolution, 
then  under  consideration  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  set  a 
date  to  terminate  U.S.  military  involve- 
ment in  Indochina,  subject  only  to  ob- 
taining the  release  of  our  prisoners  of  war 
and  all  available  information  on  the 
missing  in  action. 

It  is  still  my  firm  intention  to  carry 
out  this  pledge,  I  will  not,  however,  vote 
for  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Harrington) 
because  in  my  view  It  is  faulty  in  several 
respects. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a 
majority  of  the  House  Democrats  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to 
whom  was  delegated  responsibility  for 
drafting  tlie  resolution  mandated  by  the 
Democratic  Cauciis,  Insisted  that  the 
resolution  make  provision  for  the  safe 
withdrawal  from  Vletham  of  all  U.S. 
military  personnel.  The  amendment  be- 
fore us  contains  no  such  provision  and 
this  In  my  view  is  a  fatal  defect. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  before 
us  calls  only  for  an  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  the  release  of  prisoners  of  war 
as  distinct  from  the  actual  exchange  of 
prisoners,  as  provided  for  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  per- 
sonal view  that  60  days  is  an  unrealistic 
time  frame  for  the  cessation  of  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  and  the  removal 
of  all  of  our  forces  from  Indochina. 

It  is  therefore  with  reluctance  that  I 
must  cast  my  vote  against  the  pending 


amendment  and  I  do  so  only  because  I 
am  assured  that  the  resolution  directed 
by  the  Democratic  Caucus  will  soon  be 
before  this  body  for  consideration  and 
vote. 

Mr  MONAGAN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
pose this  amendment  because  it  does  not 
require  as  a  precondition  the  release  of 
our  prisoners  of  war. 

Both  the  resolution  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus  concerning  this  problem  and  the 
resolution  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  required  ob- 
taining the  release  of  our  prisoners  of 
war. 

The  present  resolution  refers  simply  to 
an  agreement  and  not  to  actual  release. 
I  see  no  reason  to  go  beyond  the  lan- 
guage which  has  been  accepted  by  ova 
party  caucus  and  by  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  committee  concerned 
with  this  matter  in  a  .substantive  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  queaftion  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mas.sachusetts  'Mr.  Harrhtg- 

TON^  . 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

TXIXR    VOTT    WITH    CLKWCS 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Harrington,  Qubskr,  Lkggett, 
and  Fisher. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 

reported  that  there  were — ayes  152,  noes 

244,  not  voting  36.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  2341 

[Recorded  Teller  Vote) 

AYES— 152 


Abzug 

Dulskl 

McCloakey 

Adams 

Eckhardt 

McCormack 

Addabbo 

Edwards,  Calif 

McKay 

Alexander 

Ell  berg 

Macdonald, 

.^iMlerson, 

J^-ans.  Colo. 

Mass. 

Calif. 

Paacell 

Madden 

Anniinzlo 

Ford. 

Matsunaga 

Aspln 

William  D. 

Mazzoli 

Badlllo 

Praser 

Meeds 

Barrett 

Frenzel 

Melcher 

Beglch 

Oallfianakls 

Metcalfe 

Berg  land 

CJaydos 

Mlkva 

Blagm 

Glalmo 

Mlnlsh 

Blester 

Gibbons 

link 

Bingham 

Graaso 

MltcbeU 

Blamtk 

Gray 

Moorhead 

Boland 

Green.  P». 

Murphy,  m. 

Brademas 

Griffiths 

Natcher 

Braaco 

Gude 

Nedzl 

Burke.  Mass. 

Hamilton 

Nix 

Burton 

Hanley 

Obey 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Hanna 

DHara 

Carney 

Hansen,  Wash. 

O-Nelll 

CeUer 

Harrington 

Patten 

Chlsholm 

Harvey 

Pepper 

Clay 

Hathaway 

Perkins 

Collins,  lU. 

Hawkins 

Podell 

Conte 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Conyers 

Heckler  Mass. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Corman 

Heinz 

Pucinskl 

Cotter 

Helstoskl 

Rangel 

CoughllD 

Htcks,  Mass. 

Rees 

Culver 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Reld 

Curlm 

Howard 

Reuss 

Daniels,  N.J 

Hungate 

Rlegle 

Danlelson 

Jacobs 

Rodino 

Dell  urns 

Karth 

Roe 

DenhoLm 

Kastenmeler 

Roncallo 

Dlggs 

Koch 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Din^ell 

Kyros 

Rosenthal 

Donohue 

Leggett 

Rostenkovikl 

Dow 

Link 

Roush 

Drlnan 

Long,  Md, 

Roy 

Roybal 

Staggers 

Ullman 

Ruppe 

Stanton. 

Van  Deerlln 

Ryan 

James  V. 

Vanlk 

St  Germain 

Steele 

Vlgorlto 

Sarbanes 

Stokes 

Waldle 

Scheuer 

Sullivan 

Whalen 

Selberllng 

Thompson,  N.J 

.Wolff 

Smith,  Iowa 

Tleman 

Yates 

Snyder 

Udall 

NOES— 244 

Yatron 

-Abbltt 

Ooldwster 

Pike 

Anderson,  111. 

Ooozalez 

Plrnle 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Goodllng 

Poage 

Andrews, 

Green,  Oreg. 

Pofl 

N  Dak. 

Gross 

Powell 

Archer 

Grover 

Price,  ni 

Arends 

Gubser 

Price,  Tex 

Ashbrook 

Haley 

PurceU 

.\shley 

Hall 

Qule 

Asplnall 

Halpem 

Qulllen 

Baker 

Hammer- 

RaUaback 

Belcher 

sohmidt 

RandaU 

Bell 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rarick 

Bennett 

Harsha 

Rhodes 

Betts 

Hastings 

Roberta 

BevlU 

Hays 

Robinson,  Va. 

Blackburn 

Hebert 

Boblson,  NY. 

Boiling 

Henderson 

Rogers 

Bow 

mills 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Bray 

Hogan 

Runnfils 

Brlnkley 

Horton 

Ruth 

Brooks 

Hoemer 

Sandman 

Brotzman 

Hull 

Satterfield 

Brown,  Mich, 

Hunt 

Saylor 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hutchinson 

Scberle 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Irhord 

Schmltz 

Broyhin,  Va. 

Jarman 

Scott 

Buchanan 

Johnson.  CalU. 

Sebellus 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Shipley 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Jonas 

Shoup 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Shrlver 

Byrnes,  Wis 

Jones.  N.C. 

Sl^s 

Byron 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Slsk 

Cabell 

Kazen 

Skubltz 

Camp 

Keating 

Slack 

Carlson 

Keith 

Smith.  Calif. 

Carter 

Kemp 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Casey,  Tex. 

King 

Spence 

Cederberg 

Kluczynskl 

Springer 

Chamberlain 

KuykendaU 

Stanton, 

Chappell 

Landgrebe 

J.  Wmiam 

Clancy 

LatU 

Steed 

Clausen, 

Lennon 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

DonH. 

Lent 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Clawson,  Del 

Uoyd 

Stephens 

Cleveland 

Long.  La. 

Stratton 

Collier 

Lujan 

Stubblefleld 

Collins,  Tex, 

McClory 

Stuckey 

CoUner 

McClure 

Symington 

Conable 

McColUsier 

Talcott 

Conover 

McCuUoch 

Taylor 

Crane 

McEwen 

Teague.  Calif. 

Daniel,  Va. 

McPall 

Teague,  Tex. 

Davis,  Ga. 

McKevltt 

Terry 

Davis,  Wis. 

McMlUan 

Thompson,  Ga. 

de  la  Garza 

Mahon 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Delaney 

MBtlllard 

Thone 

Dellenback 

Mallary 

Vander  Jagt 

Dennis 

Mann 

Veysey 

Derwlnski 

Martin 

Waggonner 

Devme 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Wampler 

Dorn 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Ware 

Downing 

Mayne 

WhaUey 

Duncan 

Michel 

Wlilte 

du  Pont 

Miller.  Calif. 

Whltehurst 

Dwyer 

Miller.  Ohio 

Whltten 

Edmondson 

Mills,  Ark. 

Wldnall 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mills,  Md. 

Wiggins 

Eshleman 

Minshall 

WlUiams 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Mlzell 

Wilson,  Bob 

Flndley 

Mcnagan 

Wilson, 

Fish 

Montgomery 

Charles  H. 

Fisher 

Murphy.  N  Y. 

Winn 

Flood 

Myers 

Wris^ht 

Flowers 

Nelsen 

Wyatt 

Foley 

Nichols 

Wydler 

Korsythe 

G'Konskl 

Wylle 

Fountain 

P8.ssman 

Wyman 

Frellnghuysen 

Patman 

Young.  Fla 

Prey 

Pelly 

Young,  Tex. 

Puqua 

Pettis 

Zablockl 

Garmatz 

Peyser 

Zlon 

Geitys 

Pickle 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTING - 

-16 

Abernethy 

Caffery 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Abourezk 

Clark 

Pultoa 

Anderson, 

Davis.  S.C 

Gallagher 

Tenn. 

Dent 

Grlffln 

Baring 

Dickinson 

Hagan 

Blanton 

Dowdy 

HoUfleld 

Boggs 

Erlenborn 

Kee 

Broom&eld 

Each 

Kyi 

Burke,  Pla. 

Flynt 

Landrum 
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MoUohan 
Morgan 
Moaber 
Mom 


Rousselot 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 


McDade 

McDonald 

Mich. 
McKinney 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMBNDMENT   OfTEBK)   BT    iOL     iHIKVA 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mikva:  At  page 
10  of  H.R.  15495,  followlog  line  14,  add  the 
following  new  section : 

Sec.  606.  No  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  bombing  or  the  destruction 
of  the  dams,  dikes  or  hydraulic  systems  of 
North  Vietnam." 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  cnis  last 
week  in  the  Washington  area  and 
throughout  the  east  coast  we  became 
aware  of  the  kind  of  damage  to  life  and 
property  that  floods  can  cause.  This  was 
a  natural  disaster  here  in  the  United 
States.  There  was  not  much  that  we  could 
do  about  It  before  It  happened.  We  are 
aware  that  millions  of  people  painstak- 
ingly are  going  to  have  to  put  together 
their  lives  and  their  property,  they  have 
suffered  incredible  tragedy. 

It  is  in  the  context  of  that  natural  ca- 
lamity that  I  offer  this  amendment  to 
put  the  Congress  on  record  as  saying 
that  we  do  not  wish  to  have  an  unnat- 
ural calamity  of  that  sort  in  Vietnam. 

I  refer  to  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  ought  to  bomb  the  dikes  and  dams 
of  North  Vietnam.  Mr.  Chairman,  those 
are  not  militar>'  targets.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  turns  on  this  amendment  is  the 
well-being  and  the  lives  of  the  civilian 
population  of  North  Vietnam. 

It  is  estimated  that  millions  of  lives 
could  be  lost  if  we  bombed  those  dikes. 
We  could  wipe  out  the  enth-e  food  sup- 
ply of  North  Vietnam.  We  could  destroy 
iheir  homes.  We  could  destroy  any  pos- 
sibility of  their  having  a  sanctuary, 

Mr.  Chairman,  hi  1967  and  In  1965 
the  former  Secretary  of  Defense  resisted 
the  temptation  when  others  proposed  the 
bombing  of  these  dikes  by  saying,  and  I 
am  quoting:  "There  may  be  a  limit  be- 
yond which  many  Americans  and  much 
of  the  world  will  not  permit  the  United 
States  to  go." 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  ought  to  see  to  It  that 
the  United  States  does  not  go  beyraid  that 
limit.  Some  day  we  are  going  to  have  to 
reckon  with  ourselves,  with  our  own 
opinion  of  ourselves  and  with  world  opin- 
ion, in  relation  to  the  things  that  we 
did  or  did  not  do  in  Vietnam.  I  should 
hate  to  see  this  further  escalation  on  the 
conscience  of  this  country  and  on  the 
conscience  of  the  Congress. 

What  the  amendment  provides  is  that 
no  funds  be  spent  for  the  purpose  of 
bombing  the  dikes  or  dams.  Those  an 
civilian  targets.  There  are  no  military 
targets  involved  in  those  dikes  and  dams. 
Unless  we  are  interested  In  causing  civil- 
ian casualties  and  deaths  and  starvation 
on  a  mass  scale,  we  ought  to  adopt  this 
amendment.  If  in  fact  it  is  not  the  policy 
of  this  country  to  do  so,  then  It  will  be 
gentle  surplusage  on  which  some  of  us 
can  salve  our  consciences  after  the  war 
is  over.  If  there  are  any  who  are  think- 
ing that  we  are  going  to  engage  in  such 


an  escalation  of  the  war,  then  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  prevent  It.  I  urge  the 
amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  >ield  to  ray  colleague 
from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  cer- 
tainly  compliment  the   gentleman   for 
proposing  this  amendment.  As  I  recall, 
both  President  Johnson  and  President 
Nixon  have  from  time  to  time,  or  at  one 
time  or  another,  said  that  they  would 
not  do  such  a  horrible  thing  as  to  bomb 
the  dikes:  am  I  not  correct? 
Mr.  MIKVA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  So  what 
we  are  doing  here,  if  we  support  this 
amendment,  would  be  to  establish  the 
poUcy  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  far 
as  the  war  is  concerned. 
Mr.  MIKVA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Cahfomia.  I  really 
think  that  the  vote  should  be  unanimous, 
because  I  do  not  think  any  American 
would  want  that  kind  of  an  action  on 
his  conscience. 
Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  I  wish  to  comphment  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  having  of- 
fered the  amendment  which  is  before  us. 
I  beheve  the  real  issue  here  is:  when 
will  the  time  come  when  we  will  assert 
congressional  effort  and  influence  on  the 
policies  of  government? 

I  Ixave  been  in  this  House  for  about  a 
year  and  a  half.  I  thought  that  today  this 
House  would  assert  its  constitutional 
power  to  influence  the  policy  in  getting 
us  out  of  Vietnam.  Having  failed  to  do 
that,  we  should  at  least  assert  our  power 
to  prevent  the  President  from  bombing 
the  dikes. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  could  permit  these  dikes  to 
be  categorized  as  military  targets.  They 
are  the  factor  which  makes  the  marshy 
delta  region  into  a  habitable  area;  with- 
out them,  it  would  be  completely  flooded, 
and  no  one  could  live  there.  We  are  now 
at  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  water 
behind  the  dikes  is  at  its  tiighest  point. 
As  Anthony  Lewis  wrote  in  yesterday's 
New  York  Times — 

No  one  should  be  in  any  doubt  about  what 
systematic  d«6tructlon  of  the  dlkeB  at  this 
time  mlgbt  mean.  It  would  bring  into  play, 
justifiably  for  o^xse,  that  much-abused  word 
genocide. 

Fifteen  mli.lon  people  live  on  the  Tonkin 
plain,  one  of  the  more  densely  populated 
areee  of  the  word.  Some  would  drown  in 
floods  if  the  dikes  failed;  many  more  would 
be  In  danger  of  starvation  after  flooding  of 
the  rice  peddle*. 

Is  this  the  means  by  which  this  na- 
tion intends  to  assure  democracy  for  the 
people  of  Vietnam?  Is  this  the  way  we 
intend  to  bring  about  peace? 

We  face  the  fact  that  most  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  House  and  in  this  country 
believe  this  war  should  be  ended.  I  would 
hope  Members  of  this  House  could  act  in 
support  of  this  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
within  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
this  Congress  to  deal  with  It,  so  that  we 


do    not    continue    this    cruel    effort    in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mand the  gentleman  on  his  statement.  I 
cannot  think  of  anything  that  would  be 
more  helpful  to  the  Communists  than  to 
say  we  would  not  knock  out  those  power- 
plants  and  those  dams.  If  we  want  to 
help  the  Communists,  all  we  have  to  do 
ts  support  that  amendment. 

Since  I  want  to  help  our  troops  and  our 
countrj'  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
"No." 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  the  amendment  Is 
really  not  applicable  to  this  bill  at  all. 
because  there  Is  no  money  in  this  bill 
for  any  bombs  which  could  be  used  In 
such  bombing. 

Also  I  want  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  not  imtu  the 
unrestrained  bombing  became  efitectlve 
in  North  Vietnam  did  the  North  Viet- 
namese show  an  Inclination  to  come  to 
the  peace  table. 

I  suggest  that  this  amendment  Is  cer- 
tainly not  in  order  and  should  be  voted 
down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlemtm 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva>  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
AMXNPMKTrr  omauED  bt  vm.  jacobs 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  oflered  by  Mr.  Jacobs:  On 
page  1 1 ,  after  lli'.e  4  add : 

•SBC.  607.  No  part  of  the  funda  authortoed 
by  thlB  Act  sliaU  be  ti8»d  to  purchase  goods 
or  servloes  from  a  supplier  which  compen- 
sates any  oflloer  or  employee  at  a  rate  In  ex- 
cess of  level  n  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  6813  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  and  which.  In  the  aggregate,  derive* 
more  than  one-half  of  Its  groee  Income  from 
the  Federal  Oovemment  " 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate  to 
be  a  pessimist,  but  this  amendment  will 
not  pass,  and  the  reason  it  will  not  pass 
is  that  it  is  a  conforming  amendment 
to  the  amendment  that  wsis  accepted  by 
the  House  on  June  1  of  this  year.  Per- 
liaps  Members  will  recall  that  an  amend- 
ment was  offered  to  limit  salaries  paid 
by  the  Public  Broadcasting  Corporation 
to  its  employees.  The  limit  was  set  at  the 
legal  salaries  paid  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress, $42,500  a  year. 

Not  only  do  I  predict  that  this  amend- 
ment, which  does  the  same  thing  with 
regard  to  defense  corporations  who  do 
more  than  50  percent  of  their  business 
with  the  Federal  Government,  will  not 
pass,  but  I  also  predict  that  generally 
speaking  the  people  who  \oted  for  the 
Public  Broadcasting  amendment  will 
vote  against  this  one,  even  though  the 
Oovemment  buys  from  both  kinds  of 
cOTPoratlons — pubUc  entertainment  and 
information  from  the  one  and  war  im- 
plements from  the  other. 

The  first  question  which  came  up  In 
the  case  of  the  public  broadcasttm 
amendment  was.  How  can  we  control  the 
salaries  that  a  corporation  pays  to  Its 
employees? 
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My  good  friend  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Wacgonner)  provided  the  answer  to 
that  question.  He  said: 

No.  we  cannot  limit  what  a  prlvat*  cor- 
poration pays  Its  employees,  but  we  can  Umlt 
what  we  give  In  grants  to  that  private  cor- 
poration If  they  pay  what  wb  consider  to 
be  excessive  salaries  to  those  employees,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  attempting  to  do. 

It  haa  been  suggested  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  corporations  involved 
is  that  the  corporations  involved  here  are 
profit  corporations,  and  that  is  right.  I 
might  add  that  their  profits,  according 
to  Government  contracts,  are  dependent 
upon  a  percentage  of  their  costs — in 
other  words  a  no-risk  taxpayer  guaran- 
teed profit. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  1 3^eld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  just  wanted 
to  ask  the  gentleman  what  makes  him 
think  that  the  salary  of  $42,500  paid  to 
a  Concres&man  is  so  excessive. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  offer  no  judgment 
about  that  here. 

I  can  only  answer  the  gentleman  by 
.saying  I  am  just  curious  to  see  if  the 
House  will  do  the  same  thing  with  these 
military  contractors  that  it  did  with  the 
public  broadcasting  contractors. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  >-leid  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  believe  if  the 
gentleman  will  look  at  the  record  that 
amendment  did  not  pass,  on  the  public 
broadcasting.  The  one  he  refers  to  ap- 
plied only  to  the  officers  of  the  corpora- 
tion, but  not  to  any  officials  of  industry. 
Mr.  JACOBS.  That  \a  correct. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  amendment  re- 
ferring to  Industry  was  defeated. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  am  referring  to  the 
employees  of  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Corp..  which  directly  receives  Income 
from  the  U.S.  Government. 

Now  about  the  Lockheed  Corp.,  which 
receives  God  knows  what  percentage  of 
its  income  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  certainly  more  than  50  per- 
cent. Last  year  the  Congress  voted  to 
take  the  risk  not  only  out  of  doing 
business  with  the  Government  for  the 
Lockheed  Corp.,  but  also  the  risk  of  just 
plain  existing.  And  shortly  after  that, 
less  than  a  year  later,  the  Lockheed 
Corp.  voted  to  increase  its  retirement 
benefits  for  corporate  executives  from 
$40,000  a  year  to  $65,000  a  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs;  . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  state  that  I  give  my  wholehearted 
support  to  the  passage  of  HH.  15495,  the 
mUitary  prociurement,  research  and  de- 
velopment and  personnel  strength  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1973.  At  this 
juncture  in  world  affairs  there  is  no  more 
Important  bill  for  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider, at  least  no  more  lmp«)rtant  from 
the  standpoint  of  preserving  this  coun- 
tay  In  the  forefront  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  from  a  defense  standpoint. 
The  bill  haa  been  carefully  studied, 


worked  over  in  most  meticulous  fashion 
and  deserves  the  support  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House. 

While  my  interest  of  course  extends  to 
every  aspect  of  the  bill  I  would  like  to 
draw  partlcfular  attention  to  pages  29, 
30.  31.  and  44  of  the  fine  committee  re- 
port that  accompanies  this  legislation. 
In  those  pages  the  matter  of  certain 
urgent  aircraft  procurement  is  dealt  with 
in  a  manner  that  will  be  rewarding  for 
all  Members  to  read.  Included  in  this 
important  part  of  the  report  are  a  num- 
ber of  important  references  to  the  F-111 
fighter  bomber  which  is  being  procured 
in  very  small  numbers  to  fill  out  a  fourth 
wmg  of  these  magnificent  aircraft. 

The  P-111  line  wUl  continue  to  nm 
until  the  latter  part  of  calendar  year 
1974  but  I  think  it  a  matter  for  our  most 
serious  consideration  that  this  line  should 
be  continued  beyond  that  time.  The 
P-111  has  proved  itself  in  every  respect. 
It  has  won  bombing  competitions  against 
very  much  more  experienced  crews  in 
other  types  of  aircraft  in  our  own  inven- 
tory and,  in  at  least  one  instance,  the  air- 
craft and  the  crews  of  Great  Britain. 

The  price  of  this  aircraft  is  known  and 
that  in  itself  is  an  unusual  matter  today. 
Its  performance  is  known  to  all  those  re- 
sponsible for  our  defense  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force.  It  is  my  under- 
standing, and  I  certainly  hope  that  I  am 
correct  in  my  understanding,  that  plans 
are  being  formulated  to  continue  the 
P-111  beyond  the  time  that  is  now  being 
thought  of  for  its  closing.  I  certainly  lend 
my  support  to  maintaining  this  line  at  its 
present  level  of  production  until  we  have 
a  very  much  more  certain  plctiu-e  of  oiu- 
future  defense  needs.  The  P-lll  Is.  quite 
literally,  a  hedge  against  the  future  and 
against  contingencies  that  may  face  us 
from  a  defense  standpoint  in  that  futtire. 
Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
February  21,  1972.  when  I  first  brought 
to  the  attention  of  oixr  colleagues  a  most 
distressing  situation — blacklisting  by  the 
military  ser\'ices  of  universities  whtich 
had  phased  out  their  ROTC  programs— 
I  have  on  four  other  occasions  inserted 
into  the  Record  statements  deploring  this 
illogical,  unsound,  and  punitive  policy 
which  is  a  threat  to  the  academic  free- 
dom of  this  Nation,  and  to  the  basic 
strength  and  intelligence  of  our  officer 
corps. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  joined  with 
me  in  expressing  their  indignation  at 
this  action  and  I  have  received  letters  of 
protest  and  outrage  with  respect  to  this 
policy.  Yet.  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  reported  to  this  House  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  15495.  the  MUitary  Procure- 
ment Authorization  bill,  before  us  today, 
which  contains  language  in  section  602 
proiiibiting  the  granting  of  funds  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  which  have 
disestablished  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps  units  or  have  prevented  military 
persomiel  from  recruiting  on  their  cam- 
puses. 

According  to  the  latest  list  issued  by 
the  Pentagon  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  14  colleges 
and  universities  would  be  injiu-ed  by  this 
provision  Based  on  estimates  released  by 
the  Defense  Department  for  fiscal  1972, 
this  could  mean  a  loss  of  $772,000  in  re- 


search and  development  contracts  to  four 
universities  in  Massachusetts  alone — 
Boston  College,  Boston  University,  Har- 
\'ard  University,  and  Tufts  University. 
That  sum  is  more  than  4  percent  of  the 
total  estimated  expenditiu-e  of  $18,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  1972  in  research  and  devel- 
opment contracts  to  institutions  of  high- 
er learning,  and  does  not  include  other 
funds  granted  to  imlversities  imder  this 
blU. 

According  to  figures  released  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  total  DOD 
obligation  to  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  fiscal  1971  including  research  and 
development  contracts  and  other  grants, 
was  $248,000,000.  Of  that  sum,  11  of  the 
14  universities  affected  by  the  disquali- 
fying provision  in  this  bill  received  a 
total  of  $24,305,000,  or  nearly  10  percent 
of  the  total  DOD  obligation — three  of 
the  schools  which  have  disestablished 
ROTC  units  on  their  campuses  received 
no  DOD  grants  or  contracts  in  fiscal  1971. 

The  universities  which  will  lose  sorely 
needed  funds  under  this  bill  include  some 
of  the  most  dL«tinguished  institutions  of 
iaigher  learning  in  our  Nation.  In  my 
judgment.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  propriety 
of  allowing  or  disallowing  recruiters  or 
ROTC  units  on  campuses  is  a  poUcy  mat- 
ter which  should  reside  in  the  imlversities 
themselves — universities  which  in  a  free 
society  must  remain  free  to  make  this 
determination  and  to  define  their  own 
relationship  with  the  military. 

The  thought  of  blacklisting  univer- 
sities because  they  elected  to  exercise 
their  undeniable  right  to  no  longer  par- 
ticipate in  ROTC  programs  should  be  re- 
pugnant to  the  military  and  to  all  fair- 
minded  individuals.  This  type  of  pressure 
and  blacklisting  introduces  government 
pressure  for  militaxy  objectives  in  an  un- 
precedented way  into  the  academic  life 
of  this  Nation.  I  deplore  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  colleague.  Con- 
gressman O'Neill  has  stated  on  this 
subject: 

The  universities  of  this  Nation  cannot  long 
remain  free  and  independent  if  pressure  f ron: 
military  quarters  is  to  govern  their  behavior. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  opposition  to  section  602  of  the  mili- 
tary prociu^ment  bill  which  prohibits  all 
defense  grants  in  contracts  and  scholar- 
ships to  universities  which  have  forbid- 
den ROTC  on  their  campuses. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  provision,  at 
best  a  shortsighted  and  pimitive  reac- 
tion and  one  which  does  nothing  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  miUtary  and 
academic  communities,  should  come  be- 
fore this  floor. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
action  is  a  classic  case  of  cutting  off 
one's  nose  in  spite  of  one's  face,  the  no- 
tion being  that  the  imlversities  are  of 
little  or  no  use  to  Government  and  thus 
should  be  cut  off.  In  truth,  punishing  the 
universities  ^^iil  mean  tremendous  losses 
to  the  United  States. 

Historically,  the  isolation  of  one  group 
from  another  has  brought  misimder- 
standlng,  fear,  and  alienation.  Isolation 
of  military  and  civilian  persons  is  a  limi- 
tation on  both  military  and  civilian 
learning  experiences  which  may  result  in 
officer  demoralization,  institutional  mis- 
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management  and  alienation  between 
academic  and  military  persons.  In  these 
times  of  change,  it  is  vital  to  the  better 
management  of  all  institutions  that  we, 
as  Members  of  Congress,  support  the  in- 
terciiange  of  political  questions.  It  would 
be  most  unfortunate  when  considerable 
misunderstanding  already  exists  between 
the  military  and  academic  communities, 
for  Members  of  this  Congress  to  place 
additional  obstacles  in  the  way  of  recon- 
ciiiaUo--  Assistant  Secretary  for  Man- 
power and  Reserve  Affairs  Roger  T.  Kel- 
ley  made  this  point  to  Committee  Chair- 
man HiBERT  last  September,  but,  as  we 
can  see,  the  section  was  retained. 

The  most  serious  implication  of  section 
602,  however,  is  the  loss  of  vital  research 
which  has  played  a  crucial  role  in  the 
development  of  national  security  think- 
ing. Of  -he  contributions  from  the  15 
schools  affected  by  this  legislation,  the 
foUowing  projects  at  Harvard  University. 
Brown  and  Princeton  Universities  are 
just  a  few  of  those  to  be  terminated 
pending  final  decision  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense : 

A  20-year,  $2  million  project  toward 
the  development  of  electronic  devices, 
for  example,  the  maser  amplifier,  which 
has  made  possible  the  DEW  radar  line. 
Telstar  communication,  and  deep-space 
tracking  networks. 

The  development  of  antennaes  and  in- 
dicators used  in  submarines,  aircraft, 
rockets,  and  land-based  command  and 
control  with  our  Polaris/Poseidon  sub- 
marine fleet. 

The  development  of  heart  pacesetters 
and  stimulators  vhich  have  helped  to 
keep  millions  alive. 

The  development  of  two  master  navi- 
gation systems  used  worldwide  for  rapid 
location  of  ships  in  distress  and  precision 
navigation. 

The  development  of  the  automatic 
piloting  device  on  the  LEM  module 
which  revolutionized  our  landing  on  the 
moon— employing  some  37  faculty 
members  and  supported  by  the  Navy. 
Armj-,  and  Air  Force.  The  same  concepts 
of  flight  control  have  been  used  for  drug 
control,  inflationary  problems,  all  types 
of  transportation,  and  biomedicine. 

The  development  of  theories  of  con- 
tinental drift,  guidance  systems  using 
natural  phenomenon,  and  world  re- 
nowned studies  in  sonar  research  and 
polymers. 

The  impact  of  these  changes  are  yet 
to  be  determined.  Hopefully,  we  will  never 
know  that  reality. 

Finally,  it  seems  especially  peculiar 
that  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee would  retain  section  602  in  view  of 
the  Defense  Department's  opposition  to 
it  and  the  attempts  made  from  1970 
through  1971  on  the  part  of  the  universi- 
ties and  DOD  to  reconcile  their  differ- 
ences. 

On  September  20,  1971,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Kelley  wrote  committee  chairman, 
HUBERT,  of  recommended  changes  of 
ROTC  legislation  incorporated  within  a 
national  education  association  report 
representing  virtually  all  higher  educa- 
tion institutions  which  would : 

First.   Change  the  name,   ROTC   to 
Officer  Education  Program. 
Second.  Specify  that  the  curriculum  be 


jointly  developed  by  the  school  and  the 
military. 

Third.  Provide  equal  status  but  not 
professorial  rank  for  ROTC  educators. 

Assistant  Secretary  Kelley  said  of  the 
report: 

The  report  adopted  by  the  six  national 
associations  is  a  significant  representatlo.i  of 
the  policy  of  almost  all  institutions  hosting 
aOTC  units.  We  feel  that  this  haa  been  an 
honest  eflort  on  the  part  of  the  universities 
to  effect  changes  that  they  believe  would 
strengthen  ROTO  and  facUltate  Its  continu- 
ance on  the  campus.  It  Is  our  hope  that  this 
dialogue  between  the  universities  and  the 
Congress  will  continue.  It  reflects  a  high 
degree  of  interest  in  helping  to  get  the  ]ob 
done. 

As  late  as  February  11,  1972,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Chafee  wrote  to  Congress- 
man Drinan,  who  was  notified  by  an  offl^- 
cer  that  a  list  of  15  prohibited  schools 
had  already  been  distributed: 

I  share  with  your  concern  for  the  Ices  to 
the  Navy  and  the  nation  of  the  exceUent 
relationships  previously  experienced  with 
these  Institutions. 

Clearly,  this  section,  which  precludes 
any  negotiations  between  the  mfiitary 
and  the  university  is  not  only  oppressive 
but  in  truth,  dictatorial.  The  armed  serv- 
ices are  opposed  to  it,  the  universities  and 
education  associations  are  opposed  to  it, 
and  mihtary  officers  are  opposed  to  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee presents  this  section  before  us. 

To  be  sure,  if  this  section  is  enacted. 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
would  violate  the  timewom,  historic,  and 
celebrated  traditions  of  academic  free- 
dom. The  logical  extension  of  this  high- 
handed intrusion  into  the  university  do- 
main is  that  the  Government  shall, 
whenever  it  does  not  like  what  the  uni- 
versity does,  take  action  against  them. 
Three  centuries  ago,  Charles  n.  acting 
on  political  fears,  ordered  the  burning  of 
books  at  Oxford.  Surely,  this  Congress 
does  not  want  to  go  down  in  history  as  a 
body  that  followed  autocratic  practices. 

Mrs.  ABZUQ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
express  my  strong  opposition  to  this  bill 
and  my  support  of  the  end-the-war 
amendment.  When  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress, I  stated  that  I  would  never  vote 
for  any  military  authorization  or  appro- 
priation so  long  as  our  troops  remained 
in  Indochina  and  so  long  as  our  dollars 
were  being  spent  to  wreak  destruction 
there.  There  are  still  thousands  of  young 
American  ground  troops  there,  apt  to  be 
killed  even  though  not  actively  involved 
in  the  ground  fighting.  Every  minute, 
tons  of  high  explosives — napalm,  anti- 
personnel weapons,  bombs  that  devastate 
the  people  and  the  countryside — are  be- 
ing dropped  on  Indochina. 

Richard  Nixon  promised  to  end  this 
terrible  war.  Richard  Nixon  said  that  he 
had  a  plan.  Richard  Nixon  did  not  tell 
us  the  truth. 

The  killing  goes  on. 

The  bombing  goes  on — even  more  than 
it  did  when  Lyndon  Johnson  waa  in 
power. 

The  shattering  spectacle  of  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth  Uterally  wip- 
ing out  one  of  the  smallest  nations  on 
earth,  cratering  its  every  square  foot  of 
land,  turning  its  lush  greenery  to  dead 
shades  of  gray  and  black,  goes  on. 


We  must  withdraw  immediately  from 
Inrtochlna,  from  its  air  and  water  as  well 
&s  from  its  land.  In  addition,  we  must 
withdraw  all  mUltarj'  support  from  the 
puppet  government  of  President  Thleu, 
instead  of  allowing  our  desire  to  keep 
hirn  In  power  to  keep  us  involved  in  Indo- 
china, nils  last  aspect  is  a  crucial  one, 
for  we  cannot  do  right  by  the  people  of 
\netnam  unless  we  withdraw  our  money 
and  our  hardware  as  well  as  our  men. 

Even  11  Vietnam  were  no  longer  an 
issue,  I  could  not  vote  in  favor  of  the 
committee  bill.  In  line  with  our  misplaced 
priorities,  it  earmarks  far  too  much  of 
our  budget  for  weapons.  In  addition,  it 
violates  the  spirit  of  the  SALT  agree- 
ments by  seeking  to  stuff  with  funding 
the  loopholes  which  the  Pentagon  has 
been  able  to  find  in  those  agreements.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Harrington)  for  his 
amendment  to  delete  the  $110  million 
provided  in  the  bill  to  upgrade  weapons 
programs  not  covered  by  the  literal  word- 
ing of  the  SALT  pacts. 

When  the  SALT  agreements  were 
signed,  Mr.  Nixon  claimed  that  they  rep- 
resented progress  in  slowing  the  arms 
race:  in  fact,  all  they  seem  to  mean  is 
that  the  Defense  Department  must  shift 
its  ever-swelling  funding  to  different 
weapons.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to  re- 
assert its  constitutional  repsonsibilitles 
and  to  make  the  cuts  in  the  war  budget 
which  are  behig  presented  today  as 
amendments. 

This  House  must  exert  its  cwistltu- 
tional  power  to  end  our  Involvement  in 
Vietnam,  ajid  to  end  it  now.  Today  is  our 
last  opportunity  to  stop  this  madness  be- 
fore we  leave  for  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion break.  Many  thousands  of  innocent 
jieople  may  die  before  we  have  another 
opportimlty  of  this  sort.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  end-the-war  amendment. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  ob- 
ject to  many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
$21,318,000,000  Department  of  Defense 
procurement  authorization  bill.  Several 
extremely  expensive  programs  incluHed 
in  this  bill  are  totally  unnecessarj-.  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  the  recent  SALT 
agreements,  and  others  would  contribute 
to  the  continuation  of  our  disastrous 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  promise  of  the  SALT  agreements 
was  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  costly 
weapons  systems  which  the  American 
taxpayer  would  have  to  pay  for,  but  this 
promise  has  been  destroyed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense-  recent  call  for  in- 
creased arms  expenditures.  Instead  of 
pursuing  the  philosophy  of  nuclear  par- 
ity and  sufficiency  on  which  the  agree- 
ments were  based,  Mr.  Laird  has  pro- 
posed that  we  continue  'full  speed 
ahead"  to  build  new  and  more  costly 
wessons  systems.  That  these  new  pro- 
grams will  contribute  to  a  new  weapons 
anns  race  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Umted  States  has  been  the  sad  and 
costly  lesson  of  the  last  two  decades. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  at 
this  moment  in  time  we  have  a  rare  op- 
portunity to  really  slow  down  the  arms 
race.  The  recent  SALT  agreements  were 
an  important  first  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  perhaps  now  is  the  time  to 
demonstrate   our   good    faith   on   arms 
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limitations  to  the  Riissiaiu  by  foregoing 
the  procurement  of  this  arsenal  of  new 
offensive  weapons.  If  such  a  procurement 
freeze  on  offensive  strategic  weapons 
were  pursued,  the  atmosphere  sit  the 
SALT  talks  might  be  most  conducive  to 
the  consumatlon  of  a  really  comprehen- 
sive arms  limitation  agreement;  after  all, 
a  similar  policy  of  restraint  in  the  early 
1960's  led  to  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Agree- 
ment. 

The  administration's  policy  of  build- 
ing new  weapons  as  "bargaining  chips" 
is  a  dangerous  and  wasteful  policy;  its 
effect  at  the  SALT  bargaining  table  is 
dubious,  but  its  cost  for  the  American 
taxpayer  is  very  real.  In  fact,  It  is  quite 
likely  that  as  we  make  new  and  more 
Important  technical  advances  in  the 
weapons  area,  the  Russians  may  well  re- 
fue  to  reach  an  agreement  until  they 
possess  the  same  technology.  Thus,  if 
the  President  feels  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  Congress  to  demonstrate 
its  resolve,  would  it  not  be  far  wiser  to 
appropriate  these  funds  on  a  contingent 
basis? 

Even  If  there  were  no  arms  limitations 
talks  going  on.  several  of  the  weapons 
systems  included  in  this  procurement 
authorization  bill  are  of  questionable 
value,  and  perhaps  the  most  questionable 
of  all  is  the  CVAN-70  nuclear  aircraft 
carrier.  Mr.  Chairman,  aircraft  carriers 
have  been  proven  to  be  among  the  most 
vulnerable  ships  in  our  naval  armada.  In 
1967.  one  5-lnch  rocket  accidentally 
flred  from  a  plane  on  its  flight  deck  put 
the  USS  Forrestal  out  of  action  for 
months  at  a  cost  of  134  men  killed  and  62 
injured.  26  planes  destroyed  and  31  dam- 
aged, and  $100,000,000  in  repairs.  At  the 
present  time,  the  Soviets  have  65  subma- 
nnes  equipped  with  advanced  antiship- 
ping  cruise  missiles  similar  to  the  type 
of  missile  which  sunk  the  Israeli  destroy- 
er Elath  in  1967.  One  expert  on  the  sub- 
ject. Gerald  W.  Johnson,  has  written: 

In  reoognltlon  of  their  extreme  vulnerabU- 
Uy  (Of  the  US.  carrier),  over  the  past  few 
years  the  Soviets  have  built  and  deployed 
long  ran^e  homing  mlssUe  systems  equipped 
with  1-ton  warheads  based  on  submarlnM 
(some  nuclear  powered),  aircraft,  and  sur- 
face ships.  Such  systems  will  have  no  trouble 
taking  out  carriers  and.  IX  necessary,  their 
escorts  as  well. 

To  build  another  billion-dollar  nuclear 
carrier  under  these  conditions  would  be 
an  act  of  folly. 

The  proposal  to  continue  with  the  B-1 
bomber  also  merits  close  scrutiny.  Al- 
though there  are  certain  advantages  in 
having  a  mixed  strategic  weapons  force, 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  our  land 
and  sea  based  missiles  are  now  and  will 
continue  to  be  capable  of  Inflicting  un- 
acceptable damage  upon  the  Soviet 
Union.  Missiles  are  also  far  more  cost- 
effective  than  bombers,  and  they  are  not 
subject  to  the  relatively  effective  air 
defenses  which  bombers  must  face.  Thus, 
although  the  value  of  the  B-1  is  debata- 
b!e.  its  cost  would  be  enormous,  perhaps 
as  high  as  $47  billion  if,  as  is  probable,  a 
new  tanker  is  needed  to  replace  the  KC- 
135.  Becaus^Khe  present  supporting  B-52 
force  is  not  deteriorating  very  quickly,  I 
believe  that  a  far  more  prudent  course 
would  be  to  consider  further  both  the 


need  for  a  strategic  bomber  force  and  the 
composition  of  that  force,  If  needed.  Per- 
haps a  modernization  of  the  B-52  force 
in  the  late  1970's  would  be  more  cost- 
effective  than  the  development  of  the 
B-1. 

Finally,  I  am  not  convinced  of  the  need 
to  begin  a  crash  construction  program  of 
the  Trident  submarine.  When  the  Posei- 
don missile  program  is  completed  in 
1976,  the  U.S.  submarine  force  will  be 
able  to  launch  5.440  warheads.  This  ar- 
senal of  nuclear  weapons  will  be  capable 
of  overwhelming  even  a  "thick"  ABM 
system,  even  though  the  Russians  have 
shown  no  Intention  of  building  such  a 
system,  and  it  seems  most  unlikely  that 
the  RussiEuis  will  be  able  to  threaten 
this  submarine  force  within  the  foresee- 
able future.  In  addition,  one  of  the  major 
advantages  of  the  Trident,  the  longer 
range  of  the  ULMS-I  missile,  could  be 
built  into  the  present  Polaris  submarine 
because  the  ULMS-I  missile  will  be  com- 
patible with  the  Polaris  launching  tubes. 
Thus,  although  a  system  like  the  Trident 
may  be  needed  in  the  future,  progressing 
beyond  the  research  and  development 
stage  would  be  premature  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  cannot  approve 
of  this  bill,  because  of  the  funds  it  con- 
tains for  the  perpetuation  of  the  tragic 
war  in  Vietnam.  On  November  17,  1971, 
the  President  approved  the  Military 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
Public  Law  92-156,  a  law  which  declared 
it  to  be— 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  to  ter- 
minate at  the  earliest  practicable  date  aU 
mUltary  operations  of  the  United  States  In 
Indochina,  and  to  provide  for  the  prompt 
and  orderly  withdrawal  of  all  United  States 
military  forces  at  a  date  certain,  subject  to 
the  release  of  all  .\merlcan  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
and  forcee  allied  with  such  Oovemment  and 
an  accounting  for  all  Americans  miiuting  in 
action  who  have  been  held  by  or  known  to 
such  Government  or  such  forces. 

Despite  this  law  and  despite  the  wish 
of  the  American  people  to  terminate  this 
war,  the  present  administration  has 
actually  escalated  the  war  by  the  great- 
est aerial  bombardment  in  the  history 
of  man  upon  the  people  of  Indochina. 
This  war  never  has  been  and  never  wUl 
be  vital  to  America's  national  Interests. 
Yet,  in  order  to  camouflage  the  complete 
failure  of  this  Vletnamlzatlon  program, 
the  Pre-sldent  has  decided,  at  a  tremen- 
dous cost  in  American  prestige  through- 
out the  world,  to  settle  the  question  of 
who  shall  govern  South  Vietnam  by 
physically  destroying  South  Vietnam. 
In  my  opinion,  the  horrors  which  have 
resulted  from  this  policy  cannot  be  justi- 
fied by  this  President'.s  desire  to  "save 
face.  "  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
the  courts  have  ruled  that  congressional 
approval  of  military  appropriations  and 
military  authorizations  is  tantamount  to 
"congressional  support"  for  this  war,  I 
cannot  vote  for  this  bill. 

I  believe  that  this  country  needs  a 
strong  military  and  that  this  country 
must  defend  its  vital  interests  abroad, 
but  I  cannot  vote  for  a  blU  which  con- 
tains incredibly  costly  weapons  programs 
which  will  do  little  to  improve  our  mili- 
tary posture  and  which  have  the  poten- 
tial to  do  much  to  .stimulate  a  costly  arms 


race  and  other  programs  which  will  pro- 
long an  uimecessary  and  divisive  war.  I 
believe  that  our  national  security  con- 
sists of  more  than  stockpiles  of  weap- 
ons— it  also  Includes  our  national  morale 
and  the  economic  well  being  of  our 
people.  Instead  of  pouring  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  into  unneeded  military 
hardware  and  Instead  of  continuing  a 
senseless  and  tremendously  costly  war, 
we  must  turn  to  the  dlfQcult  tasks  of 
getting  our  economy  on  Its  feet  again 
and  of  patching  up  the  differences  which 
have  resulted  from  too  many  years  of 
war.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  really  en- 
hance our  national  security. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  15495,  the  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1973.  This 
measure  which  have  considered  today 
provides  for  the  procurement  of  aircraft, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  vehicles,  missiles, 
and  other  weapons,  but  equally  and  per- 
haps more  important  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test  and  evaluation  of  weapons 
for  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  grand  total  authorized  is  $21.3 
billion,  with  a  breakdown  substantially 
as  follows:  aircraft  for  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force,  $5.7  bil- 
lion; missiles  for  the  four  services.  $3.4 
billion;  naval  vessels,  $3.2  billion; 
tracked  vehicles,  $251.3  minion;  Navy 
torpedos,  $194,2  million.  The  very  im- 
portant research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  all  four  services  total  $8.3 
billion. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  quite  a  lot  has 
been  written  and  said  recently  about  the 
fact  that  the  SALT  agreement  consti- 
tutes a  good  beginning,  but  sdso  an  ex- 
pensive beginning.  I  know  that  those  who 
make  these  charges  are  speaking  sin- 
cerely, but  anyone  who  Indicates  that  be- 
cause of  the  SALT  agreement  or  other- 
wise this  authorization  bill  has  been 
upped  or  Increased,  is  speaking  without 
any  respect  for  the  facts.  Before  they 
speak  again  they  should  look  at  the  com- 
mittee report  accompanying  H.R.  15495. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
broiight  to  the  floor  a  $21.3  billion  bill, 
which  was  over  $1.5  billion  below  the 
amoimt  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  true  facts  are  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  request  was  for 
$22.8  billion,  which  our  committee  cut  to 
$21.3  billion  or  a  $1.5  billion  reduction. 

The  committee  accomplished  changes 
or  departures  from  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  by  reducing  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
funds  about  $323  million.  Another  $309 
million  was  denied  for  the  Air  Force's 
Alriwme  Warning  and  Control  System — 
AW  ACS .  The  request  for  the  Navy's 
DD-963  destroyer  was  reduced  $363  mil- 
lion. Then,  in  line  with  the  treaty  on 
the  limitation  of  anti-ballistic-missile 
systems  and  the  Interim  agreement  on 
offensive  weapons  systems,  the  author- 
ization request  for  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system  was  reduced  $692  million,  which, 
of  course,  was  based  upon  the  presump- 
tion of  constitutional  approval  of  the 
treaties. 

It  should  be  interesting  to  note  that 
there  were  some  really  good  nondollar 
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modiflcaUons.  Public  Law  91-441  re- 
oulred  prior  authorization  for  personnel 
strength  fw  each  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  appropriation  of  funds  for  this  pur- 
nose  This  measure  conforms  to  that  law 
aTwe  provide  the  strengths  for  the  dif- 
ferent components  of  the  miUtary  serv- 
ices Another  nondoUar  modification  is 
the '  prohibition  of  multiyear  procure- 
ment contracts  for  weapons  systems 
where  the  cancellation  celling  for  pro- 
curement is  in  excess  of  $1  million. 

The  committee  in  the  judgment  of 
several  of  its  members  took  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  when  it  estabUshed  the 
requirement  for  authorization  prior  to 
appropriation  for  the  training  and  edu- 
cation of  military  personnel.  This  re- 
QUirement  will  take  effect  after  the  close 
of  the  current  calendar  year.  Another 
good  move  was  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  assign  some  construction  of 
naval  vessels  to  naval  shipyards,  rather 
than  to  perform  all  of  this  work  in  pri- 
vate shipyards  using  the  naval  shipyards 
only  for  repair  and  construction,  as  at 
the  present  time.  Along  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  I  was  pleased  to 
see  that  this  bill  prohibits  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  funds  to  institutions  of  iiigher 
learning  where  recruiting  personnel  of 
the  Armed  Forces  are  barred  by  policy  or 
where  the  Institution  has  required  the 
involimtary  disestablishment  of  ROTC. 

On  the  subject  of  personnel  costs,  we 
should  not  forget  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Congress  to  achieve  aU-volunteer  force 
which  was  approved  last  year  has,  when 
coupled  with  inflation,  meant  that  an 
ever  increasing  percentage  of  the  mili- 
tary budget  is  required  to  meet  person- 
nelcosts.  In  1968  it  was  42  percent  of  the 
total  In  1972  it  had  risen  to  53  percent. 
In  fiscal  vear  1973  manpower  costs  will 
account  for  57  percent  of  the  total  de- 
fense budget. 

Yoiu-  committee  has  done  its  best  to 
wTesUe  with  the  problem  of  cost  escala- 
tion. We  must  take  into  account  the 
realistic  expectations  with  regard  to  in- 
flation, and  the  attendant  increases  in 
wage  scales.  But  the  committee  did  make 
a  careful  review  of  the  defense  posture, 
and  the  committee  wants  every  Member 
of  the  Congress  to  know,  if  they  have  any 
desire  to  tmderstand  present  legislation, 
that  defense  spending  has  Increased  by 
a  much  more  modest  rate  than  spending 
for  other  public  programs.  There  is  no 
wav  to  conceal  the  fact  that  present  de- 
fense expenditures  have  reversed  some- 
what the  downward  trend  of  the  last 
4  years  because  the  new  oblieational 
authority  totaling  $83.4  billion  is  about 
$6  3  billion  above  last  year's  request,  but 
the  great  bulk  of  this  or  approximately 
$4  1  billion  is  accounted  for  solely  arid 
only  In  the  increases  in  the  cost  of  mili- 
tary pay  and  pay  of  civilians  working  on 
military  installations. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  bill  be- 
fore us  today,  It  would  be  well  for  us  to 
look  at  the  comparison  of  United  States 
and  Soviet  military  capabUity,  as  well  as 
to  compare  defense  efforts  of  the  two 
countries  and  the  spending  levels  of  the 
two  countries.  The  first  fact  we  should 
note  is  that  the  Soviets  have  almost  four 
million  men  in  uniform,  and  we  have  two 


and  a  half  million.  While  the  Soviets 
do  not  tell  us  much  about  their  defense 
budget,  we  do  know  that  the  annual  de- 
fense effort  of  the  Soviet  Vniaa  has  been 
continuing  to  grow  while  ours  has  been 
shrinking.  Their  buildup  has  not  come 
cheaply.  The  fact  that  the  Soviets  are 
willing,  with  an  economy  much  smaller 
than  ours  and  more  backward,  to  support 
a  defense  effort  as  large  as  the  UrUted 
States,  bears  testimony  to  the  importance 
they  attach  to  defense. 

Before  I  conclude  these  remarks,  there 
are  some  ot>servations  which  I  believe 
should  be  recited  for  the  record.  We  are 
in  a  world  of  chsmge.  where  our  own  sur- 
vival should  always  be  a  goal  of  primary 
national  interest.  I  suppose  even  the 
critics  of  defense  spending  do  not  ques- 
tion this  basic  goal.  Thev  simply  attack 
the  size  of  the  budget.  It  seems  to  me 
that  these  critics  should  take  into  ac- 
count the  imhappy  fact  that  this  legisla- 
tion today  is  really  a  bill  for  survival,  and 
like  the  bills  that  must  be  shouldered  by 
any  private  business  or  the  bills  that 
must  be  paid  by  the  head  of  any  house- 
hold. It  has  been  increasing  rather 
rapidly. 

Critics  of  defense  spending  always 
seem  to  advance  an  appealing  idea  that 
we  should  divert  enough  money  from  the 
defense  budget — which  should  be  called 
a  siUTival  budget — to  give  more  money 
to  our  schools,  to  rebuild  the  cities,  and  to 
provide  more  money  for  welfare  pro- 
grams. This  kind  of  appeal,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  Illusory.  If  we  are  really  inter- 
ested in  survival,  our  strength  must  be 
sufficient  to  deter  any  venture  against  us 
by  a  potential  enemy.  Arms  expenditures 
almost  certainly  will  remain  high.  But 
even  if  we  reduce  the  manpower,  and 
make  our  forces  smaller,  then  they  would 
have  to  be  placed  on  better  readiness  and 
with  more  technological  excellence.  Even 
if  we  have  a  smaller  standing  force  under 
arms,  it  must  remain  credible  to  a  poten- 
tial enemy.  Who  can  forget  back  in  1962 
at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
that  our  defense  was  strong  enough  to 
convince  our  enemies?  Then  if  there  had 
been  any  doubt  abotR  the  strength  of  our 
defense,  the  enemy  would  have  rim  the 
risk  of  battle  and  all  of  our  deterrents 
would  have  fsdled 

The  dollar  amount  in  this  bill 's  large 
This  is  because  of  wage-price  inflation: 
the  rapid  technological  advances  requir- 
ing newer  and  newer  military  hardware 
all  of  the  time;  and  then  while  not  In  this 
bill  there  are  the  high  manpower  costs, 
which  are  the  highest  ever  presented  in 
any  annual  Department  of  Defense 
budget. 

When  I  suggested  that  the  committee 
had  done  a  commendable  job  by  reducing 
the  dollar  amount  in  this  bill  by  $1.5  bil- 
lion, I  did  not  mean  to  leave  the  sugges- 
tion that  we  carmot  do  better.  We  must 
improve  on  our  weapons  acquisition 
process.  We  must  not  rush  into  the  pro- 
duction of  weapons  before  they  have  been 
fully  developed.  We  must  avoid  overso- 
phistication  of  weapons.  Overly  complex 
weapon'^  are  expensive  to  maintain  and 
may  even  be  unreliable.  In  the  future  we 
must  make  an  effort  not  to  load  down 
every  weapons  system  with  nonessential 
complex  features,  and  that  is  why  I  think 
we  should  make  a  broader  use  of  proto- 


types in  furtherance  of  the  slogan,  "fly 
before  you  buy." 

None  of  these  problems  have  simple 
answers.  Nuclear  powered  aircraft  car- 
riers are  very  expensive.  The  new  genera- 
tion of  ballistic  missile  firing  nuclear  sub- 
maruies  will  also  be  very  expensive.  It  is 
no  longer  possible  to  argue  whether  a 
rich  nation  can  afford  both  guns  and  but- 
ter no  matter  what  quantities  are  needed. 
Even  though  defense  costs  are  today  tak- 
ing a  smaller  portion  of  our  national 
budget,  that  is  no  reason  we  should  not 
continue  to  apply  such  restraints  as  to 
plan  better,  shop  better,  and  get  more 
value  for  our  dollars. 

We  can  call  this  a  procurement  bill  or 
we  may  call  it  a  survival  bill.  Let  us  never 
indulge  in  the  illusion  that  we  can  enjoy 
cut  rate  defense.  There  is  just  no  way  to 
buy  survival  at  a  discoimt  store.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  support  this  prociure- 
ment  bill,  because  :t  contains  what  is 
essential  for  national  security  in  terms  of 
modern  weapons.  I  will  continue  to  try  to 
see  that  these  essentials  are  provided,  but 
only  the  essentials.  No  more. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  tlie  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
I  Mr.  RosT«KKOVi.sKi)  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Umon,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  iHJi.  154P5)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1973  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
authorize  construction  at  certain  In- 
stallations in  connection  with  the  Safe- 
guard antl-baUlstlc- missile  system,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  compo- 
nent and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  1025,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  reswi  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  IT&EERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
v\-ere — yeas  334,  nays  59.  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1.  not  voting  38.  as  follows: 


.\bbltt 

.A.dams 

Addabbo 

.\lexander 

.Anderson. 

Gallf. 
Anderson.  111. 
.Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N  Dak 
.Annun2lo 
Archer 
Arends 


[Roll  No.  235] 

TEAS— 334 

Ash brook 

Ashley 

.Aspiaall 

Baker 

Barrett 

Beeich 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berisland 

Belts 

BevlU 

B!aa:gt 


Blester 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brav 

Brinktey 

Brooks 

Brotzinan 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown  Ohio 

Broyhlll.NC. 
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22545 


22544 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleeon,  Tex. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

ByrDes.  Wis. 

Byron 

Oabell 

Camp 

Carlson 

Carney 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederb<»rg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
ClaWBOo.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conover 
Cont* 
Gorman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Oran« 
Daniel,  Va 
Daniels,  N  J. 
DanJelson 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dlni^ell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Downing 
Dtilskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
BUberg 
Bshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Bvtna.  Tenn. 
Pascell 
Plndley 
Pish 
Wsher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Plynt 
PoJey 
Ford, 

William  D 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Prenzel 
Prey 
Fuqua 
GaU&anakls 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Otbbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Orasao 
Gray 

Green.  Ores; 
Qrlfflths 
Oroaa 
Grover 
Qubser 
Haley 
Hall 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
BShaen,  Wash 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 


Abzug 
Aspln 
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Hays 

H*bert 

Heckler,  Mass 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hicks.  Mass 

Hicks,  Wash. 

HlUls 

Hogan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

.Tohnaon 

Johnson 

Jonas 


Calif 
Pa. 


Ala. 
NC. 

,  Tenn. 


Jones, 

.Tones, 

Jones, 

Karth 

Kazen 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Land  rum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Leunon 

Lent 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCioskey 

McClure 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKevUt 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaUUard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mathls,  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Michel 
Miller.  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
.MlCs.  .\Tk. 
Mills.  Md 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
MlRshall 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Murphy, 
Murphy. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
OKonskl 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Poage 
Poff 
Powell 
Preyer.  N.C. 

NAYS — 59 

Badlllo 
Bingham 


111. 
,  N.T. 


Price.  Ill 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

QulUen 

Hallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Boblson.  N  y. 

Bodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

RoBtenkowskl 

Rousb 

Rousselot 

Boy 

Runnels 

Huppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Sl&k 

Skubltz 

SlaTk 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger.  Ariz 
Stelgv.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
SulUvan 
S>-mlngton 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson.  Ga 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tleman 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
WaKgonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalley 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
WlUlams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 

Wyatt  _ 

Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Young.  Fla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


Boiling 
Brasco 


Burton 

Carey.  NY. 

Celler 

Chlsholm 

Clav 

Collins,  m. 

Oonyers 

Culver 

Curlln 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Dlggs 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  CalU. 

Forsythe 

Fraser 


Green,  Pa, 

Gude 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Helstoskl 

Hungate 

Kastcnmeler 

Koch 

Link 

Metcalfe 

Mlkva 

Mitchell 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

Pike 

PodeU 


BangeJ, — 
R«e8  ' 

Reld 

Reus* 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Selberllng 

Stokes 

Thompeon,  N.J. 

Vanlk 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Wolff 

Yates 

Zwacb 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 


Riegle 
NOT  VOTING— .38 


Abernethy 

Abourezk 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Broomfleld 
Burke.  Fla. 
Caffery 
Clark 
Davis,  S.C. 
Dent 
Dickinson 


Dowdy 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Pulton 
Gallagher 
Griffin 
Hagan 
Hollfleld 
Ke« 
Kyi 

McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich. 


McKlnney 

Mlzell 

MoUohan 

Mosher 

Moss 

O'Hara 

Plrnle 

Rooney,  N.Y, 

St  Germain 

Sarben«8 

Sctaneebell 

Schwengel 


So  the  bill  w£is  passed. 

The  Clerk  annovinced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Moss  against. 

Until   further  notice: 

Mr.  Hoggs  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  OHara  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr    Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  St  CJermaln  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Dlckinaon. 

Mr.  Qrlffln  with  Mr.  MlzeU. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.   Plrnle. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Schwengel. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Termeesee  with  Mr, 
Abourezk. 

Mr    Hagan  with  Mr.  Sarbanee. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles : 

HJi.  5318.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Femande  M.  Allen:  and 

HJl.  6666.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Michael  M.  Mills,  U.S.  Air  Force 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendment  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HB.  14108.  -An  act  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purpoees. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 


votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi. 
13188)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  procurement  of  ves- 
sels and  aircraft  and  construction  of 
shore  and  offshore  establishments,  and 
to  authorize  the  average  annual  active 
duty  personnel  strength  for  the  Coaet 
Guard.'" 

The  message  also  announced  that  the- 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8140)  entitled  "An  act  to  promote  the 
safety  of  ports,  harbors,  waterfront  areas, 
and  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  2)  entitled  "An  tict  to 
establish  a  Uniformed  Services  Univer- 
sity of  the  Health  Sciences  and  to  provide 
scholarships  to  selected  persons  for  edu- 
cation in  medicine,  dentistry,  and  other 
health  professions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, disagreed  to  by  the  House:  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Harry  P. 
Byrd,  Jr.,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr,  Bentsen, 
Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Saxbe, 
and  Mrs.  Smith  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  910.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dennis  Keith 
Stanley. 

A  COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Washinoton,  D.C,  June  21, 1972. 
Hon.  Carl  Albebt, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Speakie:  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  201  of  Public  Law  8fl- 
298,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  June  I'iy  1972. 
adopted  Committee  resolutions  authorts^lng 
the  following  water  resources  developing 
projects:  Mississippi  River  at  MoUne,  Hi.;  and 
Pansima  City  Harbor,  Fla. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Blatnik. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


A      COMMUNICATION      FROM     THE 
CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   COMMITTEE 
'  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  which  was  read  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 
Washington.  D.C, 

June  22,  1972. 
Hon.  Cari.  Albert. 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:    Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 


tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amend- 
^  the  committee  on  Public  Works  hw  ap- 
nroved  the  work  plans  transmitted  to  you 
S*ich  were  referred  to  thla  committee.  The 
work  plana  Involved  are  the  foUowlng: 

BTATI,     P80JBCT,     EXKTOnV*     COMMUmCATIOIf , 
and   approval  DAT* 

Nebraska,  Tekemah-Mud  Creek,  1741.  June 
tA    1973 
New  Hampshire,  Sugar  River,  X741,  June 

14   1972. 
South  Carolina.  Eighteen  MUe  Creek,  1741, 

June  14,  1973, 
Sincerely. 

John  A.  Blatnik. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


ask 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr,  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemsin  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objectirai. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HR  14108,  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION  AUTHORIZLATION 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  'H.R.  14108) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  activities 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purposes,  within  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  request  a  conference 
ulth  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAICER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Mn-LER  of  California,  Davis  of  Georgia, 
Cabell,  Bell,  and  Esch. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  15259,  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1973 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJI, 
15259)  making  appropriatiCHis  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30.  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 

CONTERENCI  Repobt  (H.  IUa»T.  No.  1187) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJI. 
15259)  "making  appropriations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  In  whole  or  In  part 
against  the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for 
other  purpoees,"  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houaee 
as  foUows: 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
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ments  numbcrwl  8,  10,  19,  20.  24.  31,  37,  38. 
39,  and  47. 

That  the  Houae  recede  from  lt«  dlBagree- 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sena^  num- 
berwl  6,  U.  12.  15.  16,  17,  22,  23.  2&.  28,  29. 
33,  35,  36,  40,  45,  and  53.  and  agr«e  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  stun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment msert  "»130,819,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  tame. 

Amendment  nimibered  3:  That  the  Houae 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUowi: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  •'$»0.»68,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  smnnrt- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  4.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "»16.706,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nximbered  5,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$2.938,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  ntimbered  9,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$2,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$179,6O7,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  27 :  That  the  Hoiise 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$20,136,900";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  80:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  30,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$94,281,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  32:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  32,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •$2,200,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34:  That  the  Houae 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  prc^xised  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$2,629,600";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  ntimbered  42:  That  the  Houae 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  42.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  section  numbw  propoeed  la 
said  amendment  insert  7;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  44:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  44,  and  agree 
to  the  same  vrtth  an  amendment,  as  foUo<wi: 
In  Ueu  of  the  section  nunaber  pr<^x)eed  in 
said  amendment  insert  9;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  46 :  That  the  Bouse 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  axnend- 
menx  of  the  Senate  nmnbered  48,  and  agiM 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  followa: 
In  Ueu  of  the  section  number  proposed  in 
said  amendment  Insert  10;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  49 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  49,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  section  number  propoeed  In 
said  amendment  Insert  12;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  60:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  60,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  section  number  propoeed  in 
Bsid  amendment  Insert  13;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  61 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  61,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  Ueu  of  the  section  number  pro- 
posed In  said  amendment  Insert  14;  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  62 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  62,  and  agree 
to  the  same  vylth  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  Ueu  of  the  section  number  pro- 
posed in  said  amendment  Insert  15;  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  55 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  ntimbered  65,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  section  number  propoeed  In 
said  amendment  Insert  16;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The    committee    of    conference    repwrt    in 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  1,  7,  13, 
18,  21.  26,  41,  43,  48,  54,  66,  and  57. 
WnxiAM  H.  Natckxr. 
Robert  N.  Oiauco, 
David  Prtor, 
Davhj  R.  Obey, 
Louis  Stokes, 
Qxnm  McEukT, 
Oxoacx  Mahon, 
Qlxnn  R.  Davis, 
Robert  C.  McEwek, 
John  T.  Mters, 
Frank  T,  Bow. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

DANIXL    K.    iNOtTTR, 

Joseph  M.  Montota, 

Ernest  F.  Holltncs. 

Allen  J.  EIlucndsb, 

Thomas  P.  Eaoleton, 

Mark  O.  Hatitelo, 

Ted  ST)rvENs, 

Milton  R.  YotTNO, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint  Exfuanatort  Statement  of  tbb 

Committee  of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  ttie  blU  (H.B. 
15269)  TT^aking  appropriations  iar  the  goT- 
emment  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  In  whole  or  in 
part  against  the  revenues  of  said  District  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for 
other  purposee,  submit  the  foUowlng  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report : 

FTDERAL  PAYMENT  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OV 
COLITMBIA 

Amendment  No.  l— Reported  In  t,echTi1cal 
dlaagieement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wlU  offer  a  motion  to  appropriate 
$181,600,000  to  the  general  fund  Instead  of 
$186,000,000  as  propoeed  by  the  House  and 
$188,000,000  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate.  The 
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managers   on    the   part   of   the   Senate   will  gest  that  merger  plans  be  formulated  by  the  the  fiscal  year  comes  to  a  close,  there  Is  a 

move   to  concur  m   the   amendment  of   the  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  the  District  tendency  on  the  part  of  Department  head* 

House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  of    Columbia    Board    of    Education    without  ^ind  administrators  to  spend  any  funds  that 

LOAMS  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF  coLVVBiA  TOR  further   deUv     The    legislative    history   sur-  rn.ght  be  over  and  above  their  requirements 

LOANS  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF  coLt  MBiA  FOR  funding  the  passagc  of  the  District  Of  Co-  for  the  fiscal  year.  We  believe  that  this  prac- 

lumbla   Public    Education   Act    (Public   Law  tlce,  while  In  Iceeping  with  the  letter  of  the 

Amendments  Noe.  2.  3,  4,  5,  and  6— Appro-  89^791  dated  November  7.  1&«6)  clearly  antic-  law,  is  not  In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
prlate  HSO.aig.OOO  Instead  of  $143,232,000  as  ip^^^g  ^hls  action  and  recent  Congressional  law.  The  Managers  would  like  to  stress  that. 
proposed  by  the  House  and  »126,632,000  as  g^Q^^g  ^^  accelerate  a  decision  have  been  In-  where  programs  can  be  carried  out  within 
proposed  by  the  Senate  of  which  »90, 968.000  effective.  the  available  funding,  the  excess  should  be 
shall  be  payable  to  Che  general  fund  instead  The  Managers  further  direct  that  the  fiscal  carried  forward  rather  than  spent  just  10 
of  »103,070.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  ^.^^  jg^^  budget  requests  for  these  two  In-  meet  the  budget.  An  example  of  how  this  has 
$90  070.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  $16,-  Jtimtions  be  -omblned  as  the  first  step  to-  backfired  in  fiscal  vear  1972  Is  the  overspend- 
706.000  to  the  highway  fund  instead  of  $16,-  ^^^^  consolidating  these  Institutions.  ing  in  the  Department  of  Highways  and  Traf- 
750,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $13^  Amendment  No  16.— Provldee  that  $9,-  ftc  with  regard  to  snow  removal.  Excess  funds 
750.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  $2,933,000  .^j  ^^  ^j  ^^^  appropriation  for  education  m  this  case  were  spent  to  "stockpile"  mate- 
to  the  water  fund  instead  of  $3,000,000  as  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  special  education  as  proposed  rials  for  next  vear  and  for  this  reason  the 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $2,600,000  as  pro-  ^^^  Senate  Senate  reduced"  the  amount  it  appropriated 
posed  by  the  Senate,  and  $13,960,000  to  the  Amendment  No.  16.— Deletes  provision  of  for  this  purpose.  With  the  recent  flood,  these 
sanitary  sewage  works  fund  as  proposed  by  ^.n^gm-hered  allowances  of  $1,000  each  for  funds  are  now  needed.  Had  the  1972  funding 
the  Senate  instead  of  $14,160,000  as  proposed  ^^^  superintendent  of  Schools,  the  President  not  been  expended  in  this  manner,  part  of 
by  the  House  ^j  ^^^  Federal  City  College,  the  President  of  the  waste  created  by  :he  flood  could  have 
GKNERAL  oPEHATiNa  EXPINSB8  ^jje  Washington  Technical  Institute,  and  the  been  avoided. 

.\mendinent  No    7 — Reported  m  technical  President  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Teach-  environmental    services 

disagreement    The  managers  on  the  part  of  era  College  proposed  by  the  House  and  strlck-  Amendments   Nos.   28   and  29.— Appropri- 

'he  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  en  by  the  Senate,  ^^  $44  309  800  of  which  $13,646,100  shall  be 

concur  ;n  'he  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  Amendment  No.  17.— Deletes  provision  ex-  payable  from  the  sanitary  sewage  works  fund 

appropriate  «'i3  187.000  instead  of  $66,029,000  emptlng  teachers   from  the  dual  compensa-  as     proposed     by     the     Senate,     Instead     of 

as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $63,242,600  as  tlon  laws  proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  ^44  710,000    of    which    $1C,346,100    shall    be 

proposed   by   the   Senate.   The   managers  on  by  the  Senate  payable  from  the  sanitary  sewage  works  fund 

the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  recreation  as  proposed  by  the  House, 

in    the    amendment    of    the    House    to    the  .\mendment  No.  18.— Reported  In  technical  cAPrrxL   outlay 

amendment  of  the  Senate.  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 

The   Managers  agree   that   the   Senate   re-  ^^^  House  >vUl  offer  a  motion  to  appropriate  ^  Amendments    Nos^  30.    31,    32,    wid    33^- 

ductlon    in    salary    for    the    Director    of    the  913  829,000  Instead  of  $13,860,000  as  proposed  Appropriate  $94,281,000  instead  of  $131,394^ 

OfBce  of  Plani-.lng  and   Management   should  ^v    the    House    and   $13,843,500   as   proposed  "00  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $81,754  100 

be    reinstated.    In    doing    so,    however,    the  ^y  the  Senate.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  ^  proposed  by  the  Senate,  of  which  $12^27  - 

Managers  also  agrpe  that  the  Job  description  ^{^^  q^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^  ^^  concur  In  the  amend-  "^  shall  be  payable  from  the  highway  fund, 

of  this  position  should   be  reviewed  by  the  ^^^^  ^f  ^j.^  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  ?2.200.000  from  the  water  fund,  and  $1  020  - 

appropriate  Civil  Service  officials    The  Man-  annate  °^°   ^'""'^   ^^^  sanitary   sewage   works  fund, 

agers    -l.erefi  re    direct    the    Mavor-Commls-  '             human  resources  Instead    of    $12,227,700    from    the    highway 

sioner  to   have   this  position   reevaluated   at  ^               »,        ,r,       ^  o«      r^  ,   .            ^  fund.  $2,420,000  from  the  water  fund,  $1,760.- 

the    earliest     possible     date     and     adjusted  Amendnienu  Nos^  19  and  20.-Delete  word  oOO  from  the  sanitary  sewage  works  fund  as 

accordinglv  authorized  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  re-  proposed  by  the  House  and  $3,360,000  from 

Amendment    No.    B.-Restores    limitation  ^tore  words  including  those  imder  sectarian  ^^^^  highway  fund.  $1,200,000  from  the  water 

of  S7  500  for  rest  borings  and  soils  Investl-  coa^ro'  proposed  1^  the  House  and  stricken  ^^^^    $i,020.0O0    from   the    sanitary   sewage 

gatlons  proposed  bv  the  House  and  stricken  "y    ^^^    Senate.    These    amendments    relate  ^^^ks  fund  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

by   the   Se:iate  ^°  <=*"  *"^  treatment  of  indigent  paUents  j^^  following  projects  are  included  In  the 

Amendment  No.  9— Provides  that  $2,000,-  ^  contract  hospitals.                .^.     .     ^    ,     ,  bill  as  agreed  to  in  conference : 

000  shall  be  available  for  District  of  Colum-  Amendment  No.  21.-Reported  in  technical 

bia   empiovees    dlsabUitv   compensation   in-  ^^^?*^^™^^-  ^„«  managers  on  the  part  of  Amount 

-f,.orf   ^f  i'i  ^n,i  rw>  ac  r.rAr.r«.»H  hv  'ho  wr.niB  '^e  House  Will  Offer  H  motlon  to  appropriate 

Ind'rU'raTproVoseSbfthUenaT"  S207.587.000   Instead  of   $208.709  000  as   pi.-  District  of  Columbia  Obligations.  $1,051,600 

Amendment  No    la-Provldes  that  not  to  P^^  ^r  ^^^  House  and  $209,915,800  as  pro-  Public  Schools^ 

exceed  $100,000  shall  be  available  for  the  .set-  P°«^  ^^  '^e  Senate.  The  managers  on  the  A^^o«"«  Senior  High  School  ^- 

tlement   of  propertv  damage  claims   not   in  P^   »'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^o'^  ^  «"i<=^  '^  «h        T?,.7^V«;;;'^;;:.rrVr,!;;r     ^•"^•"*~ 

excess      f    «500    each    and    personal    injury  ^^^  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend-  Shaw  Junior  High  School  replace- 

claims   '-or    In   excess   of   41000   eacb   as   nro.  ment  of  the  Senate.                                                                ment     sao.wu 

S    bv    th     Se    and  'stricken    by  'th;  Amendment  No.  22.-Deletes  residency  re-  New  elementary  and  Junior  high 

Lj     jg    -                                                         '  qulrement  for  medical  assistance  to  the  aged  school,  Oxon  Run  Pkwy.  BE..   16,380,500 

Amendment     No.     11  -Deletes     provision.  ^^  t^«  "^^^y  Proposed  by  the  House  and  New  elementary  school.  31st  and 

nrrnosed   bv   the   House  a'ld  stricken  bv   the  stricken  bv  the  Senate.                                                         Erie  Sts.  SE 6.  983.  OOO 

i:rr  that 'not   u!  exceed   ,Ioo^   0/  an?  Amendment  No.  23.-Deletes  authority  to  Dunbar   Senior   High   school  re- 

appropriations   available    t«    the   District    of  «^e  iralalng  payments  or  stipends  to  the         placement               13,181,000 

Columbia   mav   be   used   to   match   financial  Patients  of  the  public  health  and  vocational  Federal  City  College. 

contributlo.^   :rom   the   Department  of  De-  rehabUltation   programs  of   the   Department  Renovation    of    Old    Central    U- 

fense  to   the  District  of  Columbia  Office  of  of  Human  Reeources  proposed  by  the  House  ^^1^--%---"-----'------""         ^^'^^ 

Civil  Defense   for  the  purcha.se  of  civil  de-  ^<^  stricken  by  the  Senate.  District    of    Columbia    Teachers 

fense  equipment  and  supplies.  highways   and   traftic  Unu°ed^space  in  the  Miner  Build- 

pfBLic  SAFETY  Amendment  No.  24. — Provides  $166,700  for         jrit,                      _     135.000 

Amendment  No.  12.— Provides  cash  gratu-  'raffle  safety  education   as  proposed   by  the     Demountable  classrooms 10.000 

i'les  of   nut   to  exceed  $75   to  each   released  House  Instead  of  $182,300  as  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Human  Resources : 
prisoner  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Senate.  ^jj.    condition    remaining    build- 
Amendment   No    13.— Reported  in  technl-  Amendment  No.  25.— Deletes  words  with-  hjgg   ,  patient).  District  of  Co- 
ca! disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  °^^  reference  to  any  other  law  proposed  by         lumbla   General   Hospital 1,778,000 

of  the  House  wlU  offer  a  motion  to  appro-  '^^  House  and  stricken  by  the  Senate.  j^^^^  morgue  buUdln«,  District  of 

priate  $181,119,000  Instead  of  $181,700,000  as  Amendment  No.  26.— Reported  Ln  technical  Columbia  General  Hospital-..         160.000 

proposed   bv   the  House  and  $181,513,900  as  tilsagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  Department     of     Highways     and 

proposed   bv   the  Senate.   The    managers  on  "^^  House  -vlli  offer  a  motion  to  appropriate  Trafflo: 

'he  pan  of  the  Senate  wUl  move  to  concur  in  *^1814  000  instead  of  $21,711,000  as  proposed  street  lighting  and  communlca- 

the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend-  ^^  'L'^  House  and  $21,372,400  as  proposed  by          uon  extensions 431.  000 

ment  of  the  Senate  '^"^  Senate.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  street  Improvements  and  exten- 

Senate  will  offer  a  motion  do  concur  In  the  sions    2,960.000 

EDucAnoN  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amendment  Highway  planning,  progranunlng. 

Amendment    No.    14. — Appropriates    $179,-  of  the  Senate.  ^j^^  research  __               _           .'         400.000 

607.000   instead   of   $179,526,000    as   proposed  -Amendment   No.   27.— Provides   $20,136,900  potomac  River  Freeway II-IIIIII     2,  345!  000 

by  the  House  and  $179,907,300  as  proposed  by  shall    be    payable    from    the    highway    fund      h  Street  NE.  grade  separation 302.700 

tne  Senate.  instead    of    $20,042,300    as    proposed    by   the      South  Capitol  Street  Bridge 2,000.000 

The  Managers  agree  that  the  time  for  con-  House   and   $20,950,500   as   proposed   by   the      cover  on  Federal  aid  streets 615.000 

soUdatlon  of  the  D.C.  Teachers  College  and  Senate.                                                                            Heater  on  Federal  aid  streets 418.000 

the  Federal  City  College  is  overdue  and  sug-  The  Managers  note  with  dismay  that,  as      Metro    betterment 880.000 
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Benning  Road  Bridge  over  Ana- 
costla    River 

Connecticut  Avenue  Bridge  over 
Kimgle  Valley --- 

Southern  Avenue  SE 

Chain    Bridge --::"■ 

Northbound  14th  Street  Bridge 
deck    repair 

Anacostla  Freeway  Bridge  over 
Oxon    Run 

Anacostla  Freeway.  Kenllworth 
.Avenue  safety  improvements.. 

Benn'.ng  Road  pedestrian  over- 
pass     --- 

Suitland  Parkway  pedestrian 
overpass    

South  Capitol  Street 

Bridge  railing  improvement  pro- 
gram   

Chamielization    on    Federal    aid 

streets  

Emergency  communications  sys- 
tem   

Department  of  Environmental 
Services: 

.\dvance  of  paving 

Sewer  separation 500.000 

Service  sewer  extensions 1.020,000 

Service  extension  and  hydrants. .     1 .  200,  000 

Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority: 

Capital  contribution  for  con- 
struction— Regional  Rapid  Rail 
Transit  System 33,498,000 

Wushinpton  Aqueduct: 

Water  treatment  plant,  improve- 
ments and  extensions.  Dale- 
carlia  and  McMillan 

Plant  major  replacements  and  re- 
habilitation, Dalecarlla  and 
McMUlan 


$90,000 

400,000 

970, 000 
33,000 

101,000 

250,  000 

169,000 

29,000 

88.000 
80,000 

37,000 

50.000 

10,000 


2.  960.  000 


870.000 


130.000 


Total. 


94   280.800 


Amendment  No.  34.— Provides  $2,629,500 
shall  be  available  for  construction  services 
instead  of  $4,332,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  .$2,616,500  as  proposed  by  the  S-nate. 

Amendment  No.  35. — Deletes  limitation  on 
availability  of  capital  outlay  funds  prevl- 
ouslv  appropriated  to  2  years  from  the  dale 
that  the  language  was  first  inserted  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate. 

general  provisions 

Amendment  No.  36.— Deletes  words  with- 
out counter  signature  -with  reference  to  issu- 
ance of  checks  by  designated  disbursing  offi- 
cials proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  37.— Restores  provision  re- 
lating to  availability  of  appropriations  for 
privately  owned  automobiles  used  for  the  per- 
formance of  official  duties  proposed  by  the 
House  and  stricken  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  38  and  39.— Changes  sec- 
tion numbers. 

Amendment  No  40— Deletes  provision  au- 
thorizing the  advance  of  funds  to  officials 
proposed  by  the  Hotise  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate.  _^ 

Amendment  No  41. — Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  restore  the 
provision  relating  to  the  installation  of 
meters  in  taxlcabs  proposed  by  the  House  and 
stricken  by  the  Senate  and  to  change  the 
section  number.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  42.— Changes  .section 
number. 

Amendment  No.  43 — Reported  In  techni- 
cal disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  restore 
the  provision  relating  to  the  operation  and 
utilization  of  motor  vehicles  proposed  by 
the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Senate  and 
to  change  the  section  number.  The  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  con- 


cur in  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
antendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  44.— Changes  section 
number. 

Amendment  No.  45 —Deletes  provision  re- 
lating to  the  furnishing  of  urilforms  pro- 
posed   by    the    Hotise    and    stricken    by    the 

Amendment     No.     46.— Changes     section 

nuint>er. 

Amendment  No.  47 — Deletes  provision  re- 
lating to  the  allocation  for  construction  serv- 
ices proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  48.— Reported  In  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Hotise  will  offer  a  motion  to  restore 
the  provision  that  the  Itmitatlona  and  legis- 
lative provisions  contained  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Appropriation  Act,  1961  shaU 
be  applicable  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Including  a  10  per  centum  limitation  for 
construction  services,  a  $200,000  limitation 
on  the  confidential  fund  for  the  Chief  of 
Police  and  an  exception  to  a  limitation  with 
respect  to  Sanitary  Engineering,  propoeed  by 
the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Senate,  and 
changes  the  section  number.  The  naanagers 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  wlU  move  to 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Managers  that 
whUe  the  present  bill  contains  many  legis- 
lative Items,  some  of  vrtilcb  are  by  reference 
to  the  1961  Appropriation  Act,  the  1974 
budget  request  should  be  purged  of  all  legis- 
lative language.  In  order  for  this  to  be  possi- 
ble, the  Managers  recognize  there  mtist  be 
Congressional  action.  Since  the  Senate  has 
already  passed  S.  2204,  which  eliminates 
much  "of  the  leglaiaiion  in  this  year's  bUl, 
the  Managers  urge  that  the  House  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  act  on  this 
pending  legislation.  The  Managers  also  urge 
both  the  House  and  Senate  to  act  expedl- 
tiouslv  to  eliminate  other  legislative  items 
that  this  pending  legislation  does  not  pro- 
vide for  and  which  will  affect  the  operation 
of  the  Government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  fiscal  1974. 

Amendment  No.  49. — Changes  section  num- 
ber. 

Amendment  No.  50 — Changes  section  num- 

Amendment  No.  51. — Changes  section  num- 
ber. 

Amendment  No.  52. — Changes  section  num- 
ber. 

Amendment  No  53. — Provides  not  to  ex- 
ceed 41-i  per  centum  of  total  of  all  funds  ap- 
propriated for  pwsonnel  compensation  may 
be  used  for  overtime  or  t/emporary  positions 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  5  per 
centum  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  64. — Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  delete  the 
words  budget  classtfication  01  proposed  by 
the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Senate,  and 
insert  an  exception  to  the  limitation  in 
;tmendment  numbered  53  for  temporary  em- 
ployees provided  for  the  Courts  and  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections.  The  Managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  Hotise  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate. 

Amendment     No.      55.— Changes     section 

number. 

Amendment  No.  56.— Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  restore 
rhe  provision  restricting  employment  in  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  with  an  exception  to  certain  tem- 
porarv  employees  for  the  Courts  and  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  57.  -Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  r^  restore  the 


prohibition  on  the  use  of  educational  appro- 
priations to  fjermit.  encourage,  facilitate  or 
further  partisan  political  activities  proposed 
by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Senate. 
The  manager!  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will 
move  to  concur  ui  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

It  Is  the  intent  of  the  Managers  that 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  educa- 
tional ojieratlons  would  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  f>artlsan  political  activities.  This 
restriction  is  to  Insure  that  the  school- 
children of  the  District  of  C-olumbla  are  not 
used  as  pawns  or  tools  to  encourage  p>olitical 
action  for  or  against  any  particular  legisla- 
tion. This  is  not  Intended  to  prevent  the  use 
of  available  school  buildings  by  any  com- 
munity group   during  non-school  hours. 

CONTERENCE    TOTAL     -WITH    COMPARISONS 

Federal  fmuU 

New  budget  i  obllgational  I  au- 
thority, fiscal  year  1972 $280,251,000 

Budget  estimates  of  new  i  ob- 
llgational I  authority,  fiscal 
year    1973. 343.306.000 


332.306   000 

313.  706,  JOO 

=  316.393.000 


900.  888.  000 

875.  662.  000 

824.  882.  400 

'  834.  756.  800 


House  bill,  fiscal  year  1973 

Senate  bUi.  fliscal  year  1973 

Conference    agreement 

Conference  agreement  compar- 
ed with : 
New    budget     ( obllgational) 

authority,  fiscal  year  1972.    -1-86,143.000 
Budget  estimates  of  new  i  ob- 
llgational) atnhoritv,  fiscal 

year    1973 -26,913.000 

House  bUl,  fiscal  vear  1973. --    —16.913.000 
Senate  bUi,  fiscal  year  1973..     +i.  687,  000 

District  of  Columbia  funds 
New      budget      ( obllgational ) 

authority,  fiscal  year  1972.  $1,014,230,700 
Budget  estimates  of  new  i  ob- 
llgational 1    authority,  fiscal 

year    1973 

Houee  bin,  fiscal  year   1973.. 
Senate  bUl.  fiscal  year  1973.. 

Conference   agreement 

Conference    agreement     com- 
pared With : 
New    budget    i  obllgational  i 

authority,  fiscal  year  1972.    -  179,  473.  900 
Budget    estimates    of    new 
( obllgational  1     authority, 

fiscal    year    1973 -66,131,200 

House       bill,      fiscal      year 

1973    -40.905.200 

Senate      bill,      fiscal      year 

1973    ^9,874.400 

'  Includes    amounts    In    amendments    re- 
ported in  technical  disagreement 

Wn-LIAM  H.  Natche*, 
Robert  N    Giaimo, 
David  Prtor, 
David  R  Obey, 
Louis  Stokes. 
GuNN  McKay, 
George  Mahon, 
Glenn  R  Davis, 
Robert  C.  McEwen, 
John  T.  Mters, 
Prank  T.  Bow. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  rhe  House. 
Daniel  K.  iNotrrE. 
Joseph  M.  Montota, 

ERNrST   P,    HOLLINGS, 

Allen  J.  Ellender. 
Thomas  P  Eagleton. 
Mark  O    HATrrtLO 
Ted  Stevens, 
Milton  R.  Yotns'c. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


REQUEST  TO  CONSIDER  S  3715.  TO 
AMEND  .^ND  EXTEND  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION  ACT  OF  1950 

Mr.  PATMAN   Mr.  Speaker,  by  unan- 
imous vole  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
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and  Currency,  I  was  Instructed  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3715)  to  amend  and  extend 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 


REQUEST  TO  CONSIDER  H.R.  15692, 
INTEREST  RATE  ON  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS  ADMINISTRATION  DISASTER 
LOANS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  <H.R.  15692)  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  reduce 
the  interest  rate  on  Small  Business  Ad- 
mmlstration  disaster  loans. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr   Speaker,  I  object. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  14455,  COMMUNICABLE 
DISEASE  PREVENTION  AND  CON- 
TROL 

Mr.  O'NEILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  tH.  Res.  1026.  Rept.  No.  92- 
1181  >.  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

H.  RES.  1026 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  m  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  ItseU  into  the  Committee 
of    the   Whole   House   on   the   3tate  of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H-E. 
144551    to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  extend  and  revise  the  program  of  aa- 
sistance  under  that  Act  for  the  control  and 
prevention  of  communicable  diseases.  After 
general  debate,   which  shall  be  confined  W 
:he  bill  and  .shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  rankmg  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be 
In  order  to  consider  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce now  prmted  In  the  bill  as  an  original 
bill   for   the   purpose   of   amendment   under 
the  flve-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
such  consideration,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
anv  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the 
committee   amendment  In   the   nature  of  a 
substitute.   The  previous  question   shall   be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions.  After  the 
passage  of  HJB.  14455,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  shall  be  dis- 
charged  from   the   further  (X>nslderatlon  of 
the  bill  S.  3442,  and  It  shall  then  be  In  order 
In  the  House  to  move  to  strllce  out  aU  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate  blU 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  HJl.  14465  as  passed  by  the  House. 


resolution  (H.  Res.  1027.  Rept.  No.  92- 
1182),  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

H.  RKS.  1027 
Beaolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  reeolve  Itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
15081)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  enlarge  the  authority  of  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  in  order  to  ad- 
vance the  national  attack  against  heart, 
blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood  diseases,  and 
for  other  purpoeee.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bUl  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equaUy  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
meroe.  the  bUl  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment imder  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Conunlttee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bUl  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  prevlotis  question  shaU  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  there- 
to to  anal  passage  without  intci-venlng  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After 
the  passage  of  Hi4.  15081,  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  shaU  be 
discharged  from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  3.  3323.  and  it  shall  then  be  In 
order  in  the  House  to  move  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate 
bUl  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the.  provisions 
contained  In  HJi.  15081  as  passed  the  Hotise. 


PROVIDINa  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  15081.  NATIONAL  HEART 
AND  LUNQ  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  O'NEILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  15587,  EXTENSION  OP 
EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOYMENT 

COMPENSATION 

Mr.  O'NEILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  iH.  Res.  1028,  Rept.  No.  92- 
1183',  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

H.  Res.  1028 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shaU  be  In  order  to  mo^'e,  clause 
27(d)(4)    of  RiUe  XI  to  the  conUary  not- 
withstanding, that  the  House  resolve   Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  ( H.R.  15587 )  to  provide  for  a  six- 
month   extension   of   the  emergency  unem- 
ployment   compensation    program,    and    all 
points   of   order   against  said   blU  are  here- 
by waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equaUy  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Conmilttee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  con- 
.iidereU  as  having  been  read  for  amendment. 
No    amendment    shall    be   in    order    to   said 
bill  except  amendments  recomnxended  by  the 
Committee  on   Ways   and   Means,   and   said 
amendments  shall  be  in  order,  any  rule  of 
the  House  to  the  contrr.ry  notwithstanding, 
but  shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment.  At 
the   conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMITATION 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr    Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 


up  House  Resolution  1021  and  ask  for 
its  tmmedlate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  1021 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shaU  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  ItseUt  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  at  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
[HJa,.  15390)  to  provide  for  a  four-month 
extension  of  the  present  temporary  level 
in  the  public  debt  limitation,  and  aU  points 
of  order  against  said  bUl  are  hereby  waived. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  blU  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equaUy  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
nolnorlty  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  bill  shaU  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment.  No  amend- 
ment shall  be  in  order  to  said  bill  except 
amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  said 
amendments  shall  be  In  order,  any  rule  of 
the  House  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
but  said  amendments  shaU  not  be  subject 
to  amendment.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  biU 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion ShaU  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  InterverUng  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill)  Is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia 'Mr.  Smith),  pending  which  I  jneld 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the  debt  limitation 
legislation  and  there  will  be  no  hurry 
on  it  because  haste  makes  waste,  ap- 
parently, and  I  have  enough  requests 
from  my  side  of  the  aisle  to  use  the 
entire  30  minutes  that  will  be  requested. 
When  I  move  the  previous  question  I 
know  that  there  are  those  who  are  going 
to  ask  that  the  previous  question  be  de- 
feated in  order  that  they  may  offer 
amendments  concerning  various  tax 
loopholes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1021 
provides  a  closed  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
15390,  the  public  debt  limitation  legisla- 
tion. No  amendments  shall  be  in  order 
except  those  offered  at  the  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
all  points  of  order  against  the  bill  are 
waived.  The  reason  for  the  waiver  is  that 
the  initial  Liberty  Loan  Act  provided  for 
an  appropriation  of  the  moneys  in- 
volved in  the  payment  of  interest  on 
securities  that  the  act  itself  permitted 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj'  to  issue. 
Since  this  is  an  amendment  to  the  act 
which  required  a  waiver  initially,  it  also 
needs  one. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  15390  is  merely  to 
extend  the  present  temporary  debt  limit 
to  October  31,  1972,  which  otherwise 
would  expire  on  Jime  30. 

The  permanent  debt  limit  under  pres- 
ent law  is  $400  billion  and  the  temporary 
additional  limit  is  $50  billion.  This  legis- 
lation is  merely  an  extension;  it  does  not 
increase  the  limit. 
Enactment  of  the  legislation  will  not 
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result  in  additional  cost  to  the  Oovem- 

ment. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  in  order  that  H.R.  15390  may  be 
considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1021 
does  provide  for  2  hours  to  consider  the 
bill  H.R.  15390.  the  public  debt  limita- 
tion bill.  It  waives  points  of  order  and 
it  is  a  closed  rule. 

The  administration  originally  re- 
quested an  extension  of  the  permanent 
and  temporary  debt  to  a  total  of  $465 
billion  through  February  of  1973. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Metuis  decided 
they  would  keep  the  permanent  $400  bil- 
lion ceiling  and  the  $50  billion  temporary 
additional,  making  a  total  of  $450  billion 
through  October  31,  1972. 

So  this  is  an  extension  from  June  30. 
1972.  through  October  31.  1972.  We  will 
have  to  have  an  increase  prior  to  October 
31.  1972. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  testified 
that  he  felt  we  needed  a  little  additional 
information  as  to  what  the  excessive 
spending  might  be  and  what  the  revenue 
would  be  prior  to  a  further  increase,  and 
preferred  to  keep  this  ceiling  until  Octo- 
ber 31. 

The  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Byhnes)  indicated  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  that  he  did  not  think  we 
would  have  any  more  information  be- 
tween now  and  October  31  than  we 
presently  have.  But  he  did  feel  that  we 
probably  would  know  who  the  Democratic 
nominees  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent would  be  at  that  time  and  as  long  as 
the  majority  members  of  the  committee 
had  the  votes  there  was  not  much  the 
minority  could  do  except  to  relax  and 
enjoy  it. 

I  am  not  convinced  in  my  own  mind 
why  points  of  order  are  waived  and  the 
rule  is  closed.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
times  I  have  presented  the  rule  on  a 
debt  celling  Increase,  but  I  never  really 
have  understood  why  we  have  a  closed 
rule  and  why  we  waive  points  of  order. 

I  guess  I  will  have  to  present  a  similar 
rule  once  more  before  October  31 — may- 
be I  vAW  find  out  by  then. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  original  Lib- 
erty Loan  Act  had  an  appropriation  in 
it,  and  was  considered  under  a  closed 
rule  and  waived  points  of  order  where- 
by— a  rule  subsequent  thereto  has  to  also 
waive  points  of  order,  and  be  closed. 

Maybe  that  is  so — I  do  not  know.  But 
in  any  event,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  that  has  to  do  with  changing  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

If  the  rule  is  voted  down  and  it  is 
amended  to  include  at  least  two  differ- 
ent provisions,  one  I  think  is  the  ac- 
celerated depreciation  and  the  other  is 
the  minimum  10-percent  tax  then,  of 
course,  it  will  have  to  do  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

I  understand,  and  I  have  read,  and 
I  think  I  have  heard  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  who  Indicated  some  52 
or  54  different  provisions  of  the  Revenue 


Code  will  probably  be  studied  apd  I  think 
these  two  are  Included  in  those  52  or  54 
provisions. 

As  to  a  closed  rule,  I  cannot  figure 
out  why  we  have  a  closed  rule  as  we 
have  always  had.  There  is  nothing 
amending  the  revenue  oode. 

The  only  purpose  of  a  closed  rule  is 
simply  to  prohibit  amendments  so  that 
it  can  be  passed  as  is. 

But,  as  I  say,  I  have  often  wondered 
about  that  and  maybe  between  now  and 
October  31,  I  will  be  able  to  find  out  so 
I  can  give  you  a  good  answer  in  my  swan 
song  on  presenting  my  iMt  debt  limit 
rule  prior  to  my  retirement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  the  previous 
question  not  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  SpeakCT,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr,  SMITH  of  California.  I  yldd  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man says  we  will  have  to  go  t»ck  to  a 
debt  celling  Increase  on  or  before  Octo- 
ber 31 :  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  TTiat  is  my 
imderstanding — if  the  amoimt  of  the 
debt  is  over  $450  bilUon  by  that  time, 
we  will  have  to  have  an  increase.  The  ad- 
ministration estimates  $465  billion  will 
take  it  through  February,  1973, 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  that  mean? 
We  have  not  always  met  the  expiration 
date;  have  we?  Has  there  not  been  a 
time  when  in  an  extension  of  the  debt 
ceiling,  we  have  run  over  the  expiration 
date? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  remember 
at  least  one  time.  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  have  done  it  more  than  once,  but  I 
do  remember  once. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  gentleman's  opin- 
ion, is  this  date  of  October  31,  1972,  a 
built-in  gimmick  to  provide  for  a  lame 
duck  session  of  the  Congress?  It  is  pretty 
obvious,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  Con- 
gress will  not  be  In  session  cm  October  31 
and  probably  not  for  2  or  3  weeks  before 
that,  hopefully  a  month  before  the  elec- 
tion. But  Is  this  a  built-in  gimmick  to 
produce  a  lame  duck  session  of  the 
Congress? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  could  not 
comment  on  that,  but  I  will  say  that 
prior  to  October  31,  1972.  the  debt  will 
have  to  be  increased  above  the  $450  bil- 
lion ceiling  which  is  In  the  bill  we  are 
considering  here  today, 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  imable  to  understand 
why,  if  there  has  to  be  an  Increase  In 
the  debt  celling  that  there  should  not  be 
a  realistic  increase  In  the  debt  celling 
and  one  that  would  take  the  celling  up 
to  the  point  of,  let  us  say,  next  January 
or  February,  or  late  In  January  or  Febru- 
ary of  next  year. 

I  should  think  that  those.  Including  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Metuas.  who  engineered  the  bill 
through  here  only  a  couple  of  days  ago 
to  provide  for  revenue  sharing  to  the 
time  of  over  $5  bilUon  for  the  year  would 
have  some  idea  of  what  It  Is  going  to  take 
to  meet  a  debt  ceiling  In  the  future  and 
the  requirement  for  a  debt  ceiling  in  the 
future, 

Mr.  WAGGONNER,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Callfomia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Tbt  gentlMnan 
from  Iowa  raises  a  question  about 
whether  we  should  not  have  had  a  realis- 
tic increase  in  the  debt  ceiling.  I  think 
the  g«itleman  would  like  to  know  th&t 
inltiaUy  the  administration  asked  for  an 
Increase.  I  moved  for  that  Increase  in 
the  committee,  and  the  administration 
later  changed  their  mind  and  said  that 
they  were  satisfied  with  this,  and  would 
rather  have  this  thsin  some  of  the  alter- 
natives that  were  proposed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California,  I  j-leld  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  nothing  I  have  said 
be  construed  as  indicating  that  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  a  debt  ceiling  increase 
either  now  or  later. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Callfomia.  That  \s  my 
understanding.  ,-^  _ 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
debt  which  is  now  about  $400  billion,  the 
objective  of  the  bill  is  to  raise  it  to  $450 
billion  temporarily.  I  testified  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  I  asked 
them  not  to  raise  it  because  the  Federal 
Reserve  had  already  paid  $70  billion  for 
the  purchase  of  U.S.  Gtovemment. 
interest-bearing  bonds,  and  this  amount 
could  be  stricken  from  the  debt. 

Being  the  fiscal  agents  of  the  United 
States,  the  Federal  Reserve  Is  privileged 
to  do  that.  T^ey  have  taken  our  money 
and  bought  our  bonds,  but  do  not  cancel 
the  bcmds.  They  have  been  drawing  $4 
billion  a  year  interest  on  those  bonds, 
and  both  the  money  that  paid  for  them 
and  the  bonds  are  still  outstanding.  One 
o€uinot  conceive  of  anj-thing  more  in- 
flationary than  that,  but  the  bad  thing 
is  that  the  bonds  have  been  paid  for  by 
good  U.S.  credit  and  currency,  that  says 
on  its  face,  this  currency  is  good  for  all 
debts,  public  and  private,  and  if  you  offer 
these  notes,  the  currency  that  you  have 
in  your  pocket,  in  payment  of  a  debt,  and 
the  person  to  whom  you  owe  the  debt 
refuses  to  accept  that  money,  the  debt  is 
paid.  You  can  keep  yoiu-  money  and  the 
debt  is  paid.  The  money  is  just  that  good. 

In  this  case  the  money  has  been  spent 
for  the  bonds — the  $70  biUlon — but  the 
bonds  are  still  outstanding. 

It  is  customary  with  a  lot  of  fine,  reli- 
gious doiomlnatlons  when  they  go  into 
debt  £Uid  they  pay  off  bonds  over  a  iMig 
period  of  time,  and  pay  the  interest  wi 
them,  that  when  they  pay  those  bonds 
off.  they  have  a  bond-biuriing.  It  is  one 
of  the  greatest  events  of  a  decade  or  a 
generation,  sometimes  a  century.  They 
have  liquidated  their  debts;  they  have 
E>ald  them  off;  and  they  have  a  bond- 
burning. 

If  we  would  do  the  same  thing,  this 
debt  would  be  reduced  $70  billion,  and 
we  would  not  have  to  be  here  todai'.  We 
would  not  have  to  extend  it.  Is  there  any- 
thing wrong  with  that?  It  ha«  been  paid 
for.  It  is  paid  for  by  the  fiscal  agent  of 
the  United  States,  the  Federal  Reserve, 
paid  for  with  U£.  money. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gaitlKn*n  yield? 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
asked  a  tempting  quesuon.  He  afiked 
whether  there  was  anything  wrong  with 
it.  Would  he  nund  telling  the  House  what 
there  would  be  in  support  of  and  in  back 
of  our  money ,  if  we  do  aa  he  suggests? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Is  it  not  so  that 
there  would  be  no  other  backing  then? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  you  are  mistaken. 
It  la  ortho€loz.  It  is  absolutely  orthodox. 
There  is  no  way  that  anj'one  can  deny  it 
is  orthodox. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Would  it  not  be 
necessai-y  to  turn  around  and  rebuy  those 
bonds? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  would  not  have  to 
at  all. 

Mr,  WAGGONNER.  It  would  be,  if  we 
had  anything  in  support  of  or  in  back 
of  our  money. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  have  only  a  Limited 
time.  These  bonds  are  paid  for  a*\c*  We 
do  not  pay  for  bonds  twice,  but  in  this 
system  they  are  paying  tor  them  two  or 
three  and  four  tunes. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not 
true  the  only  effect  of  canceling  these 
bonds  would  be  to  make  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  come  to  the  Congress  for 
an  appropriation  every  year? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct  in  part. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  They  do  not  want  to 
come  to  Congress  for  that  appropriation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  They  spend  these  fimds 
without  any  congressional  authority.  It  is 
something  that  every  Member  should 
have  an  answer  for,  or  should  vote  to 
have  an  audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  require  them  to  come  to  Congress  for 
their  funds.  If  we  had  an  audit  of  them, 
this  would  have  been  disclosed  several 
years  ago. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  fiurther,  is  it 
not  within  the  prerogative  of  the  gentle- 
man s  committee,  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  to  produce 
such  legislation  if  he  really  wants  it? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then,  why  does 
the  gentleman  not  bring  that  legislation 
to  the  floor,  I  might  ask? 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  do  not  have  the  votes. 
Remember  this,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  Democratic  Members  put 
the  members  on  our  committee.  We  just 
do  not  have  the  votes.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  could  do  it.  They  have 
concurrent  jurisdiction,  but  they  refuse 
to  do  it.  too. 

The  truth  is  that  the  big  banks  of  this 
country  have  built-in  intimidation 
against  every  Member  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
fess and  every  member  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  50  States.  The  ordinsuT 
Member  who  has  not  studied  this  ques- 
tion will  not  dare  buck  the  big  banks 
of  this  country.  They  have  too  much 
power.  It  Is  built-in  power.  It  Is  intimi- 
dation. The  Members  will  not  dare,  in 
other  words,  to  cross  tbe  banks  and 
oppose  them,  because  it  is  too  dangerous. 
They  can  cause  the  defeat  of  Congress- 


men and  all  kinds  of  trouble  and  every- 
thing else.  That  is  the  reason  we  can- 
not get  a  vote.      

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  I  am  afraid  the  gen- 
tleman is  going  to  have  to  speak  for 
himself  when  he  says  the  bankers  of 
this  country  have  built-in  intimidation 
for  every  Member  of  this  Congress.  He 
can  speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  is  not 
quoting  me  correctly. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  did  not  know  the 
gentleman  could  be  intimidated. 

Mr.  PATMAN,  I  said  the  big  bankers 
of  this  country,  like  Wall  Street,  the  50 
banks  that  own  over  half  the  resources 
of  thus  country. 

Mr,  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman  did 
say  for  every  Member  there  is  built-in 
intimidation;  did  he  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  built-in  intimida- 
tion. 

Mr,  WAGKjONNER.  I  am  surprised  the 
gentleman  can  be  intimidated  after  all 
these  years. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  Intimidation 
against  every  Member  of  this  Congress 
and  against  every  member  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  50  States 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
should  be  ashamed  to  be  intimidated. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  All  right,  the  gentle- 
man can  count  on  one  hand  the  Mem- 
bers who  are  willing  to  take  opposite 
sides  from  tlie  big  banks  in  this  country. 
Mr.  PUCTNSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  will  tine 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr,  PUCmSKI,  Mr  Speaker,  does 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  or  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
have  any  information  about  reports  cir- 
culating about  this  Capitol  very  persist- 
ently that  the  President  intends  to  do 
precisely  what  the  gentleman  is  saying 
and  propose  some  time  during  July,  after 
we  have  voted  on  this  increase  in  the 
debt  limit  a  substantial  cut  in  the  deficit 
by  rearranging  the  bookkeeping.  Does  the 
gentleman  know  whetlier  there  is  such  a 
plan  in  the  Treasury  Department? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Of  course Jthey  have  in 
mind  the  national  debt,  and  everybody 
will  be  paying  interest  on  it.  They  are 
paying  this  on  Government  money.  They 
are  creatmg  money,  wliich  they  have  a 
right  to  do.  Nobody  objects  to  that  if  it  is 
done  in  the  public  interest,  but  this  is  not 
done  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  U  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  do  not  know  if  there  is 
any  truth  to  it.  because  I  do  not  have  ac- 
cess obviously  to  the  President's  thinking, 
but  there  are  persistent  reports  that  the 
President  does  intend  to  make  a  spectac- 
ular announcement  on  this  some  time  in 
July  to  show  how  he  is  reducing  the  na- 
tional debt,  I  wonder  if  the  distinguished 
Chairman  has  any  knowledge  of  any  such 
plans? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  suggest  one  time 
in  July  1932.  after  the  Congress  ad- 
journed, the  military  ran  the  Veterans 
of  World  War  I,  20.000  of  them,  out  of 
the  Capital  City  on  the  theory  they  were 
lobbying,  but  the  military  did  not  touch 
the  lobbyists  in  the  Mayflower  Hotel  or 
the  big  hotels  of  this  town,  but  they  ran 


those  poor,  ragged,  hungry  veterans  out 
by  force  and  guns, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  '  Mr.  Findley  > . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on£  of  the 
few  virtues  that  I  see  in  this  perennial 
exercise  which  is  now  before  us  of  in- 
creasing the  public  debt  ceiling  is  that  it 
seems  to  be  about  the  only  time  In  the 
course  of  a  year  when  this  body  deals 
even  in  a  peripheral  after-the-fact  way 
with  management  of  the  Federal  budget. 
It  comes,  of  course,  at  th^  wrong  end  of 
the  string,  after  the  contracts  have  been 
made,  the  checks  written,  and  the  obli- 
gations assumed,  so  there  really  is  not 
much  we  can  do  about  the  question  but 
to  authorize  the  increase  in  the  public 
debt. 

It  does  provoke  some  discussion  about 
revenue  and  the  relationship  to  expendi- 
tures, and  I  believe  that  is  good. 

I  was  gratified  a  few  days  ago  to  have 
the  support  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  Reuss>,  two  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, two  Members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  several  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  in  cosponsoring  a  bill 
which  would  alter  the  rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  require  that  the 
House  adopt  a  comprehensive  Federal 
budget  before  it  could  consider  any  ap- 
propriation bill. 

This  would  involve,  of  course,  the 
question  of  the  public  debt  level.  If  the 
anticipated  expenditures  exceeded  reve- 
nues, then  the  resolution  would  have  to 
deal  with  the  'xnotty  question  of  what  to 
do  about  the  difference,  to  recommend 
higher  taxes  or  to  recommend  higher 
public  debt,  or  both. 

Well,  today  we  have  the  question  after 
the  fact,  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  string. 
That  I  regret.  I  hope  next  year  the  House 
will  alter  the  rules  to  provide  for  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  on  a  Federal 
budget  before  any  appropriation  bills 
can  be  considered. 

Meanwhile,  judging  by  the  mail  I  get, 
we  do  have  the  opportunity  today  to  con- 
sider something  that  does  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  same  question;  that  is  the  possi- 
bility of  additional  revenue  at  this  stage 
in  order  to  counterbalance  a  part  of  the 
debt  that  seems  in  prospect.  I  suggest  It 
is  not  inappropriate  for  us  to  consider 
this  question,  • 

We  have  already  this  year  adopted  one 
bill  to  increase  the  public  debt  celling. 
We  are  in  the  process  today  of  doing  the 
same  thing.  The  comment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  suggests  that  be- 
fore the  year  is  over  we  will  do  it  again, 
perhaps  by  November  1  or  thereabouts. 
What  could  be  more  rational  than  for 
us  to  consider  at  this  stage  some  meas- 
ures to  increase  revenue?  I  believe  it 
would  be  heartening  to  the  American 
people  If  they  got  the  word  that  here, 
in  the  midst  of  an  election  year,  this 
body,  which  has  the  special  responsibility 
imder  the  Constitution  to  deal  with  the 
purse  strings  of  Government,  saw  fit  to 
consider  revenue  measures  even  as  it  was 
considering  the  question  of  the  public 
debt. 

So  I  hope  tile  memoers  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  who  may  be  pres- 
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ent  and  able  to  participate  in  the  dis- 
cSsion  here  today  will  deal  seriously 
S  the  proposal  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rtjess) 
ITmake.  which  will  open  up  the  pos- 
sibility of  considering  at  least  two  mUior 
but  I  think  progressive  measures  to  in- 
crease revenue  in  this  difficult  year  in 
Sich  a  very  heavy  deficit  is  in  Prospect. 
Mr  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  ths  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania 'Mr.  Barrett)  . 

By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Barrett 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

INTEREST    RATES    ON    SBA    DISASTER    LOANS 

Mr     BARRETT.    Mi.    Speaker,    this 
morning    the    Baking    and    Currency 
Committee  ordered  reported  Hil.  15692, 
with  amendments,  which  is  intended  to 
reduce  the  interest  rate  on  SBA  disaster 
loans  These  are  the  kinds  of  loans  that 
are  to  be  made  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  who  have  suffered  severe 
dan^ages  and  great  losses  within  the  past 
week  as  a  result  of  tropical  storm  Agnes 
and  the  rains  that  followed.  Many   of 
these  people  have  lost  their  homes  and 
all  of  their  possessions.  A  lifetime  of  ef- 
fort   earnings   and  savings  have  been 
wiped  out  as  businesses  have  been  ruined 
and  destroyed.  .i,  *  «=: 

Today's  newspaper  Indicates  that  as 
areas  in  five  eastern  States  have  been 
declared  eligible  for  low-interest  flood 
aid  My  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  prob- 
ablv  the  hardest  hit.  Damages  have  been 
Initially  estimated  at  about  $1  billion. 
Figures  for  the  Ave  States  indicate 
that  damages  may  run  to  $3  billion  or 
more.  ,       .  . 

Governor  Shapp  of  Pennsylvania  met 
todav   with   the   Pennsylvania   congres- 
sional delegation  and  outlined  the  situ- 
ation in  my  State.  It  is  a  very  dismal  pic- 
ture Only  31  cotmtles  have  been  declared 
disaster  areas  so  far  by  the  administra- 
tion, while  the  State  is  working  in  61  of 
the  67  cotmtles  in  the  State.  The  initial 
indications  of  financial  aid  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  far  from  sufficient 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  from  the 
current  disaster.  Needless  to  say  our  Gov- 
ernor views  this  with  alarm  and  skepti- 
cism particularly  when  one  realizes  that 
funds  have  been  withheld  for  the  flood 
damage  to  parts  of  eastern  Pennsylvania 
last  year.  Prompt  collection  and  use  of 
funds  for  last  year's  damage  has  been 
Impossible    because    of    the    reams    of 
paperwork  and  redtape;   hardly  a  si?n 
•    of  good  faith  effort  and  humanitarian 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion, . 

The  Governor  reported  that  40  to 
50  000  homes  in  the  State  are  under  wa- 
ter- that  manv  major  industries  have 
been  ruined  which  means  great  industrial 
losses  and  many  people  unemployed:  that 
$50  million  are  needed  for  schools  which 
have  been  damaged  or  destroyed;  approx- 
imately $550  million  are  needed  for  re- 
pair to  roads  and  bridges.  The  plight  of 
the  railroads,  which  suffered  $50  to  $60 
million  in  damages,  is  particularly  acute 
since  all  of  them  are  in  financial  trouble, 
even  before  the  storm. 

The  plight  of  the  homeowner  and  small 
businessman  Is  particularly  acute.  He 
must  of  necessity  turn  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  assistance  and  the  Ped- 
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eral  Government  has  a  responsibility  ^d 
a  duty  to  help  these  of  its  people.  The 
bUl  reported  by  the  committee  tills  morn- 
ing is  designed  for  this  purpose;  it  would 
change  and  reduce  the  interest  rate  mi 
these  disaster  loans.  Present  interest  is 
determined  by  the  price  the  Treasury 
pays  for  money  in  the  market  with  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  authorized  t^ 
reduce  this  by  as  much  as  2  percent. 
These  rates  change  monthly;  the  pres- 
ent formula  rate  is  bVe  percent  after  the 
allowed  reduction. 

The  bill  would  change  this  formula  and 
establish  a  legislative  formula  of  1  per- 
cent or  3  percent  with  a  forgiveness 
feature  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  loan  with  a  maximum  of 
S2  500  to  be  forgiven.  In  addition,  the 
program  would  be  tightened  up  adminis- 
traUvely,  so  as  to  prevent  diverting  the 
use  of  the  funds  from  the  intended  pur- 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  much  needed  legis- 
lation. It  is  urgently  needed  and  the  ad- 
ministration has  done  nothing  to  sup- 
port this  effort  to  assist  our  people  who 
have  been  so  hard  hit  by  the  recent 

storm.  ^^  ^  ^  .    ,^ 

In  fact,  there  are  signs  that  it  is  im- 
peding consideration  of  the  bill.  The 
committee  chairman,  my  friend  from 
Texas  (Mr  Patman)  has  sought  coopera- 
tion from  the  minority  side  in  the  House, 
our  colleagues  across  the  aisle  without 
success.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  delay 
is  only  temporary  and  that  we  can  act 
before  recessiag  at  the  end  of  this  w^^ 
Mr  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  i 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin  <Mr.  Reussi. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that 
the  previous  question,  when  it  is  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr  O'Neill)  be  voted  down  so  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  offer  an  amended 
rule,  not  a  totaUy  open  rule  but  an 
amended  rule,  which  is  pnnted  m  yes- 
terday's Record  at  page  22467,  which 
would  permit  two  tax  reform  amend- 
ments. These  are  known  as  the  fiscal  re- 
sponsibUity  amendments.  I  should  like  to 
describe  wherein  they  do  the  job. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Does  the  gentleman  not  believe  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  vote  down  the 
previous  question  on  this  rule?  Then  we 
could  bring  up  this  $70  billion. 

And  we  could  bring  up  what  the  gentle- 
man has  in  mind  and  we  wiU  actually  be 
Members  of  Congress  doing  something 
meaningful  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
where  we  are  elected  to  serve. 

Mr  REUSS.  Yes;  I  do.  And  the  reason 
why  I  feel  that  way  is  this:  The  debt 
ceilhig  legislation  is  made  necessary  be- 
cause back  to  back  for  the  3  fiscal  years 
now  before  us  we  are  running  deficits, 
any  way  vou  figure  them,  on  the  order  of 
$110  billion.  For  the  fiscal  year  1973, 
which  starts  in  3  days,  while  the  admin- 
istration estimates  a  deficit  of  $27  bU- 
Uon  I  find  the  estimate  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  (Mr.  Mills)  that  that 


deficit  will  be  closer  to  $33  billion  or  $35 
billion,  much  more  in  line  with  reaUty. 

What  a  deficit  of  that  size  means  is 
that  we  are  going  to  be  at  least  $5  bU- 
lion  or  $6  billion  into  a    'deficit  on  a 
deficit"— an  extra  deficit  over  the  so- 
caUed  full  employment  mythological  def- 
icit. Such  fiscal  irresponsibility  will  lead 
again    ineviUbly    to   inflation   here    at 
home  It  is  already  leading  to  tight  money 
here  at  home  with  the  increase  in  the 
prime  rate  that  we  saw  onlj'  yesterday. 
Abroad,  the  dollar  is  once  again  under 
pressure.  The  main  reason  why  it  is  un- 
der pressure  is  that  foreign  financial  ex- 
perts, looking  at  the  absolutely  uncon- 
scionable fiscal  mess  we  are  m,  conclude 
that  we  are  not  very  Interested  in  pre- 
serving a  sound  dollar. 

Thus  today  offers  us  a  particularly  good 
opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  for  flsca 
responsibiUty,  right  at  the  start  of  fiscal 

1973. 

Now,  what  can  you  do  about  it?  There 
are  oniy  two  ways  to  lessen  deficits.  One 
IS  to  cut  spending.  The  other  is  to  raise 
revenues.  ,  , , 

I  would  have  supported,  and  woiuo 
support,  a  spending  limitaUon  in  thl» 
bill  The  administration  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  ways  and  Means  opposed  it. 
What  I  offer  instead,  by  a  modified  rule, 
is  an  opportunity  to  vote  to  plug  two 
tax  loopholes  which  I  shall  descnbe  in  a 
minute,  which,  if  plugged,  would  yield 
the  very  $5  billion  or  $6  billion  a  year 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  excess  •deficit  on  a  deficit." 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  REUSS.  I  wUl  yield  in  just  1  min- 
ute to  my  friend.  Mr.  Byrnes.  I  wanted 
to  describe  exactly  what  it  is  I  am  do- 

ing 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  make 
reference  to  your  statement  that  the  ad- 
ministraUon  opposed  a  spending  ceiling. 
They  have  asked  for  the  spending  ceil- 
ing •  they  have  not  opposed  it  at  all. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
has  given  me  an  opportunity  to  clarify 
my  .statement.  The  administration  does 
support  a  spending  ceiling.  However, 
when  Mr.  Stein,  the  administration's 
witness,  the  chief  of  the  CouncU  of  Ec»- 
nomic  Advisers,  testified  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Way?  and  Means 
he  stated — and  I  am  not  sure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  was  in  the  room 
at  the  time 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  \es,  I  was, 

Mr  REUSS.  That  the  administration 
did  not  want  a  spending  ceiling  attached 
to  this  debt  ceiling  bill,  and  that  is  what 
I  had  reference  to. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  And  he 
gave  the  reason,  which  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman ought  to  .state. 

Mr.  REUSS.  He  was  interested  in  a 

clean  bill.  __ 

Mr  B"^TINES  of  Wisconsin.  The  reason 

w^  a  conflict  in  jurisdiction  between 
committees,  and  this  was  such  an  im- 
portant matter  that  they  did  not  want 
to  have  it  postponed  by  a  jurisdictional 
flght  between  two  committees,  and  the 
gentleman  knows  it.  ' 

Mr  REUSS.  In  a  veritable  frenzy  of 
cleanliness,  the  administration  witness 
asked    for    a   clean   bill.    The   thought 
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crossed  my  mind  that  maybe  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  want  the  kind  of 
loophole  plugging  amendment  that  I 
now  propose. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  they  may  not  want 
my  limitation,  but  I  am  perfectly  ready 
to  accept  their  limitation. 

Let  us  look  at  why  loophole  plugging 
is  an  exercise  worthy  of  oiu-  endeavors 
this  afternoon  Despite  the  1969  mini- 
mum income  tax.  In  1970.  the  last  year 
for  which  we  have  figures.  394  taxpayers 
with  $100,000  or  more  of  loophole  income 
paid  not  one  pemiy  of  Federal  income 
tax. 

Eighteen  thousand  taxpayers  who  are 
affected  by  the  minimum  income  tax  paid 
Em  average  oi  4  percent,  which  is  about 
one-third  of  what  a  wage  earner  has  to 
pay. 

If  my  amended  rule  is  adopted,  and  it 
would  take  a  votmg  down  cf  the  pieviou.s 
question  to  do  this,  we  would  get  a 
chance  to  vote  on  two  loopholes,  each  of 
them  worth  from  $2  billion  to  $3  billion 
under  a  plugging  of  the  loopholes.  One 
would  tighten  up  the  minimum  tax.  raise 
the  tax  from  10  percent  to  20  percent, 
which  would  simply  mean  that  someone 
with  $100,000  worth  of  Income  would  still 
be  paying  less  than  the  average  wage 
earner.  The  other  loophole  for  which  we 
seek  plugging  is  the  so-called  asset  de- 
preciation range,  which  departs  from  the 
principle  of  useful  life  and  instead  grants 
an  entirely  mythological  20  percent  ex- 
tra depreciation,  thus  losing  from  the 
revenues  $3  billion  a  year. 

A  recent  McGraw-Hill  survey  show.s 
that  only  about  10  percent  of  that  $3  bil- 
lion ever  comes  back  In  Increased  invest- 
ment. So  I  would  hope  that  the  previous 
question  would  be  voted  down,  and  then 
that  the  sunended  rule  would  be  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlemsui  yield? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
r  will  grant  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin an  additional  minute  in  order  that 
he  may  answer  a  question  posed  by  tlie 
gentleman  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Gross >.  Is 
that  agreeable  to  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  REUSS.  It  i.«;.  Mr.  Speaker 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Reuss)  . 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

If  the  previous  question  is  voted  down 
the  House  would  not  be  limited  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  would  it? 

Mr.  REUSS.  It  would  not.  I  believe  that 
under  the  rules  the  Speaker  might  be  in- 
clined to  recognize  me  as  the  principal 
opponent  of  the  closed  rule  And  I  sa\' 
right  now  that  I  would  he  receptive  to 
other  ainendnient.<i  that  Members  may 
propose  having  to  do  'vith  fiscal  re.sponsi- 
bility.  Specifically  if  somebody  wants  to 
offer  a  spending  limitation  amendment, 
I  would  want  that  to  be  included.  And  if 


someone,  rather  than  plugging  loopholes 
wants  to  tax  the  poor  an  additional  $6 
billion,  he  should  be  entitled  to  offer  that 
amendment, 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  would  like  to  offer  as  a 
part  of  the  gentleman's  amendment  the 
text  of  the  bill  H.R.  144  which  provides 
for  a  mandatory  balanced  budget  and 
Euinual  payments  on  the  Federal  debt.  I 
cannot  think  of  anj'thing  more  fiscally 
responsible  than  that. 

The  SPE.\KER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  i  Mr.  DE^^NIS> . 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
particularly  enamored  of  the  amend- 
ments that  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  has  indicated  he  would 
like  to  offer.  I  think  it  is  inevitable  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  raise  taxes  but 
whether  this  is  the  way  to  raise  them  or 
not  I  am  not  at  all  sure  and  I  would  cer- 
tainly prefer  to  have  hearings.  I  do  not 
think  I  would  support  either  one  of  these 
amendments  today.  But  I  do  think  the 
gentleman  has  the  right  to  offer  them, 
even  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  against  the  rule  not 
because  I  am  interested  in  the  gentle- 
man s  proposed  amendments  but  because 
I  detest  these  closed  rules.  I  think  they 
are  antithetical  to  the  real  basis  of  rep- 
resentative government.  My  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss), 
wants  to  offer  an  amendment,  and  good 
or  bad,  I  think  that  is  his  privilege  as  a 
Member  of  this  House. 

I  think  It  is  my  privilege  as  a  Member 
of  this  House,  and  I  think  It  is  your  priv- 
ilege as  a  Member  of  this  House,  and  I 
think  the  people  we  represent  ai-e  en- 
titled to  have  us  rise  here  and  speak  for 
them. 

There  is  no  reason  for  closing  this  rule. 
We  had  a  gag  rule  here  last  week  on  an- 
other bill.  I  was  against  that  and  I  am 
against  this  one. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  my  friend's  pro- 
posed tax  amendments  but  I  will  not  help 
them  close  this  rule. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  could  clarify  this 
point. 

As  I  understand  the  gentleman's  In- 
tention, if  the  previous  question  Is  voted 
down  and  he  has  time  thereby,  he  will  be 
willing  to  yield  time  for  the  purpose  of 
another  Member  offering  a  revenue-pro- 
ducing amendment;  am  I  correct  on 
that? 

Mr  REUSS.  You  are  entirely  correct 
in  that,  I  would,  I  believe,  imder  the  rules 
have  an  hour's  time,  and  I  will  try  to  allot 
the  time  as  fairly  as  the  controller  of  the 
time  on  this  rule  has  done.  I  would  say 
I  would  be  prepared  to  yield  not  only  for 
a  revenue -sharing  amendment,  but  for 
an  expenditure-limiting  amendment,  be- 
cause I  think  that  Members  have  a  right 
to  work  on  both  sides  of  the  equation. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  In  other  words.  It  is  not 
your  intention  to  limit  consideration  to 
only  the  two  amendments  you  have  in 
mind? 

Mr.  REUSS.  It  Is  not. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin 'Mr.  Obey)  . 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  envy 
the  job  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. I  think  they  have  probably  the 
roughest  job  in  this  Congress. 

But  I  would  like  to  give  you  just  one 
reason  why  I  would  like  to  open  up  this 
rule. 

I  sit  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. That  committee  is  affectionately 
known  around  here  as  the  Freddie 
Flintheart  Club.  We  are  told  day  after 
day  by  Members  of  this  House  that  we 
do  not  spend  enough  money  for  water 
pollution  cleanup  and  we  do  not  spend 
enough  money  for  education  and  we  do 
not  spend  enough  money  for  health  and 
that  we  do  not  spend  enough  money  for 
a   dozen  other  items. 

Yet,  a  good  many  of  the  people  who 
tell  us  that  are  the  same  people  who 
on  two  occasions  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  House  have  supported 
actions  which  have,  in  fact,  reduced  the 
total  revenue  pot  available  to  this  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  fund  those  programs  that 
many  of  us  have  expressed  concern 
about. 

I  am  reminded  of  when  I  was  in  the 
legislature  back  in  1965  in  Wisconsin.  At 
that  time  the  Gtovernor  of  the  State  and 
a  good  many  people  in  the  legislature 
told  the  people  of  the  State  that  we  had 
a  balanced  budget  without  a  tax  in- 
crease. There  were  some  of  us  in  the  leg- 
islature who  were  warning  that  after  the 
election  the  people  would  find  out  that 
the  budget  was  not  so  balanced  after 
all  and,  in  fact,  we  would  be  faced  with 
a  very  large  tax  increase — and  they  were. 
That  Increase  came  after  the  dectlon 
and  not  before. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  in  the  same 
position  here  today.  I  think  most  of  the 
people  in  this  House  recognize  that  a 
lot  of  our  constituents  are  being  lulled 
into  an  unawareness  of  what  is  waiting 
for  them  right  around  the  corner.  After 
election,  I  do  not  think  there  is  much 
doubt  about  it,  they  are  going  to  be  faced 
with  suggestions  for  a  national  sales 
tax — a  value-added  tax — or  some  other 
kind  of  tax  unles.s  the  fiscal  situation 
changes  remarkably  from  what  it  is  to- 
day. 

The  amendment  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  offering — and  I  am  joining 
with  him.  assuming  we  open  up  the 
rule — that  amendment  would  help  us  by 
giving  us  an  opportunity  to  at  least  re- 
duce the  shock  of  what  is  in  fact  wait- 
ing for  the  people  right  around  the  cor- 
ner by  eliminating  at  least  $6  billion 
in  special  tax  privileges. 

I  would  urge  you  to  support  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  'Mr.  Anderson i. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution  1021 
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which  would  provide  a  closed  rale  for 
the  consideration  of  this  legislation  to 
continue  the  debt  ceiling. 

When  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis;  addressed  the 
House  a  minute  ago,  I  think  he  said  that 
he  was  not  particularly  enamored  of  the 
amendments  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  proposed  to  of- 
fer if  this  rule  is,  in  itjci,  voted  down 
and  he  is  recognized  and  permitted  to 
open  it  up. 

Well,  that  is  putting  it  mildly  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  not  only  enam- 
ored of  the  gentleman's  amendment,  but 
I  think  they  would  be  about  as  ill  advised 
and  as  destructive  of  our  hopes  of  build- 
ing a  sotmd,  stable  and  noninflationary 
economy  as  I  can  possibly  think  of. 

All  of  us  profess  to  be  greatly  inter- 
ested in  productivity  and  in  increasing 
the  productivity  of  our  country  so  that 
we  can  do  something  about  the  fact  that 
last  year  for  the  first  time  since  1893  we 
enjoyed  a  deficit  in  oiu-  balance  of  trade. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  seen  a 
serious  decline  in  our  historic  rate  of  in- 
crease in  productivity  in  the  period  be- 
tween 1967  and  1971.  We  have  seen  the 
historic  average  increase  in  productivity 
slip  and  slip  very  badly  from  more  than 
3  percent  to  an  average  of  only  1.9  per- 
cent and  this  has  cost  us  very  dearly  be- 
cause as  a  result  of  that,  we  have  seen 
unit  labor  costs  in  this  country  increase 
by  more  than  5.5  percent  annually  and 
we  have  thereby  been  rendered  that 
much  less  competitive  in  the  world  mar- 
kets. 

So  we  need  to  be  concerned  about  pro- 
ductivity and  I  wiU  point  out  that  if  we 
could  succeed  in  increasing  our  produc- 
tivity— and  I  am  not  making  these  fig- 
ures up — this  is  from  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Productivity — if  we  could  in- 
crease our  productivity  by  only  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  a  year,  that  would 
translate  itself  into  $60  million  of  added 
production  over  the  next  decade. 

If  we  could  increase  that  figure  to  foux- 
tenths  of  1  percent,  we  would  have 
more  than  $250  billion  in  additional  GNP 
over  the  decade  of  the  1970's.  'What  would 
this  mean?  This  would  mean  the  kind  of 
revenues  that  we  need  to  finance  some 
of  the  badly  needed  programs  for  the 
cities  and  the  rural  areas  of  our  coimtry. 
This  would  mean  increases  In  real  in- 
come for  all  Americsms,  and  I  submit 
we  ought  to  be  concentrating  on  increas- 
ing national  productivity,  not  coming  up 
here  and  mislabeling  the  asset  deprecia- 
tion range  system  as  a  tax  loophole.  It  is 
not  a  tax  loophole  at  all.  It  is  something 
that  is  clearly  designed  to  do  something 
about  the  slipping  position  that  we  have 
suffered  in  this  whole  area. 

Let  me  very  quickly,  in  the  brief  time 
I  have  left,  point  out  that  if  you  look  at 
a  table  which  I  have  before  me  of  repre- 
sentative depreciation  allowances  and 
compare  what  we  do  in  this  country  with 
some  of  oiu-  principal  competitors  in  the 
western  world,  you  will  find  that  after  the 
first  3  taxable  years,  the  representa- 
tive depreciation  allowances  in  Japan, 
for  example,  ensJjle  them  to  recover  56.9 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  depreciable 
asset.  In  Western  Germany  It  is  49.6 


percent  as  against  33.9  percent  in  the 
United  States. 

Let  me  also  veri'  quickly  before  I  con- 
clude point  out  that  we  have  one  of  the 
lowest  rates  of  reinvestment  as  far  as 
our  GNP  is  concerned.  We  reinvest  an- 
nually only  16.6  percent  of  our  GNP  In 
fixed  assets;  that  is,  in  new  machinery 
and  equipment.  Look  at  what  they  do  in 
Japan  today— 34  percent,  more  than 
double  the  reinvestment  rate  of  the 
United  States;  West  Germany,  23  per- 
cent. When  I  look  at  figures  like  that,  I  do 
not  have  ver>'  much  patience  with  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  when  he 
stands  before  this  House  this  late  in  the 
afternoon  and  suggests  that  we  ought  to 
open  up  this  rule  so  that  he  can  offer  an 
amendment  to  take  away  one  thing  that 
may  give  us  the  chance  to  recover  our 
position  as  far  as  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  concerned  and  as  far  as  produc- 
tivity is  concerned. 

I  would  suggest  this  is  a  good  reason 
to  adopt  the  rule  to  cut  off  that  kind  of 
proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  in  the  pro- 
posal of  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  .  I^e  thrust 
of  his  proposal  is  to  give  this  House  a 
chance  to  vote  down  the  closed  rule  and 
permit  an  amendment  to  strike  out  the 
asset  depreciation  range,  which  is  cost- 
ing the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
over  $3  billion  a  year. 

It  lias  not  been  proven  that  the  asset 
depreciation  range  has  produced  any- 
thing like  the  increased  productivity  that 
the  preceding  speaker  suggested.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  what  happens  is  that  the 
asset  depreciation  range  has  increased 
corporate  cash  flow,  one  of  those  things 
that  does  not  appear  clearly  in  the  fi- 
nancial reports.  Where  has  this  cash  flow 
gone,  and  where  is  it  going?  Under  the 
price  control  regulations,  dividends  are 
limited,  so  that  the  cash  flow  is  moving 
into  foreign  investments,  creating  jobs  in 
other  places  to  produce  goods  for  the 
American  market.  That  is  where  a  good 
part  of  it  is  going. 

There  is  some  talk  that  it  might  in- 
crease the  possibility  of  corporate  divi- 
dends, but  I  believe  that  when  the  records 
are  brought  to  light,  we  will  be  amazed 
to  discover  how  little  dividend  income 
pays  in  Federal  income  taxes.  I  think 
that  when  the  records  are  disclosed  for 
this  period  in  our  history,  they  are  going 
to  prove  that  a  great  part  of  the  dividend 
income  has  escaped  the  normal  taxation 
that  most  people  pay  on  their  ordinary 
incomes. 

I  support  the  proposal  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin.  I  hope  that  this 
House  will  vote  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion and  permit  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Bysnes)  . 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  we  should  understand 
what  is  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  'Mr.  Reuss)  as  far  as  this 
rale  is  concerned.  He  is  not  suggesting 
this  should  be  an  open  rule  or  a  limited 


open  rule.  What  he  is  suggesting  is  a 
rule  which  will  make  in  order  nonger- 
mane  amendments  to  the  debt  ceiling 
legislation.  He  has  just  gaie  one  step 
furtiher  than  anybody  talks  about  when 
they  talk  about  an  open  rale.  He  wants 
a  closed  rale  which  will  permit  specific 
amendments  which  otherwise  would  not 
be  in  order. 

Let  us  understand  the  situatitai.  The 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  proposing  and  suggesting 
he  would  like  to  add  onto  this  bill  was 
proposed  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. It  was  necessarj-  for  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  to  rule  that  it  was 
out  of  order  as  being  nongermane. 

It  was  done,  I  am  sure,  on  good  au- 
thority. If  it  was  nongermane  in  the 
committee,  it  would  be  nongermane  on 
this  floor,  so  I  take  this  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  only  to  make  clear  that  this  is 
not  just  a  matter  of  the  normal  open 
rule  that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
is  suggesting.  He  is  suggesting  we  have 
a  closed  rule  but  that  we  permit  specified 
nongerm.ane  amendments,  and  I  sup- 
pose if  he  is  going  to  let  other  people 
add  amendments  to  his  proposal  that 
we  could  cover  almost  anjahing  under 
the  sun  on  this  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  does  require  expeditious 
action. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  jield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross  i . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  re- 
marks directed  to  the  Reuss  amendment 
indicate  that  the  distinguished  Speaker 
wotild    recognize    the    gentleman    from 
Wisconsin  to  offer  an  amendment  if  the 
previous  question  is  voted  down.  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  the  Speaker  should. 
He  might  surprise  evers'body  and  recog- 
nize the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to  offer 
his  amendment  to  provide  for  mandatory 
balanced  budgets  and  annual  payments 
on  the  debt  each  year.  I  Jim  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  would  welcome 
that    amendment,    which    is    certainly 
germane  to  this  bill  for  that  would  be 
financial  responsibility  at  its  best  to  Eigaln 
have  balanced  budgets  and  annual  pay- 
ments on  the  huge  debt.  That  is  the  only 
way  we  are  ever  going  to  stop  increases 
in  the  debt  ceiling.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  would  want  to  support 
that   kind  of   amendment   to   this   bill, 
and  I  would  hope  he  would  vote  to  defeat 
the  previous  question  so  the  bill  could  be 
opened  up  and  permit  the  Speaker  to 
recognize  me  to  offer  an  amoidment  to 
do  something  worthwhile  about  the  seri- 
ous financial  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  Speaker  might  recognize  someone  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  take  care  of  the 
very  tragic  questions  the  gentleman 
brought  to  the  House  when  he  sajs  he  is 
disturbed  about  the  low  rate  of  reinvest- 
ment. Certainly  there  is  a  low  rate  of 
reinvestment  in  America,  because  there 
is  a  large  exporting  of  investments  and 
jobs  overseas.  Perhaps  if  the  pre\ious 
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quesUon  Is  voted  do^-n,  the  Speaker 
would  recognize  somebodj'  to  offer  that 
amendment. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQIHRY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 

tarv  Inquiry.  , 

The  SPEAKER.   The  gentleman  will 

qfQfA     it 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  refering 
to 'rule  vm,  pertinent  to  the  duties  of 
Members,  clause  657,  which  Involves  per- 
sonal interest,  stating  in  part :  -'Unless  he 
has  a  direct  personal  or  pecuniary  mter- 
est  In  the  event  of  such  question. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  leading  up 
to   the   parliamentary   inquiry,    section 

659  says: 

It  18  a  principle  of  ••immemorial  obser% - 
ance'  that  a  Member  should  withdraw  when 
a  queetlon  concerning  himself  arises      . 

Now  Mr  Speaker,  mj-  parliamentary 
inquiry  is.  In  view  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970,  and  even  prior  to  that, 
the  establishment  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  the  conduct  and  Standards  oi 
Ethics  of  Members.  Ina^^^ch  as  it  has 
become  common  knowledge  as  the  r^ult 
of  reportorial  objective  enterprise  that 
there  are  over  190  Members,  including 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  that  have 
necuniary  Interest  In  banks  and  mone- 
SSTxchange.  would  it  be  the  intention 
of  the  Speaker  to  see  that  rule  vni  ap- 
plies in  the  vote  on  the  previous  ques- 

°The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  precedents  under 
the  rule  to  which  the  gentleman  makes 
reference  are  clear  that  the  Speaker  has 
usually  held  that  the  Mernber  h  mseU 
should  determine  the  question_^  It  is  a 
question  for  the  conscience  of  the  Mem- 

bcr 

Mr.   HALL.   A  further  parllamentarj- 

inqulrv'.  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 

^t&tc  it 

Mr  HALL.  Unless  a  point  of  order  were 

made  based  on  this  rule  it  would  not  be 
the  intention  of  the  Chair  to  direct  the 
Members  that  they  should  as  a  matter 
of  conscience  assess  their  own  pecuniary 
interest  in  voting  on  such  a  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  leave 
the  matter  of  conscience  to  each  Mem- 
ber's own  judgment.     ^     ^.    ,     ^  t-won 

Mr  HALL.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  shall 
not  raise  such  a  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  or- 
dering the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  tne 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It.  ,    ^,    i.  *„ 

mTrEUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 

not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
Tvere— yeas  205.  nays  181.  answered 
"present"  1.  not  voting  44.  as  foUows: 

IRollNo.  23«1 
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Baker 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bell 

Betts 
Blester 

Blackburn 

Boiling 

Bow 

Bray 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Brovhlll.  N,C. 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Mass. 

B\irle8on,  Tex. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

B%'ron 

Cabell 

Camp 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Carlson 

Carter 

Ca«ey.  Tex 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clausen. 
Don  H. 

Collier 

Collins.  Tex. 

('enable 

Conover 

(•>.nte 

Corman 

Coughlln 

Daniel.  Va. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

DeUenback 

Dorn 

Downlnsj 

Dulski 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Dwjer 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Eshleman 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Forsythe 

Pounialn 

Frellntchuysen 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Puqvia 

Qarmatz 

Qettys 

Qoldwater 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Griffiths 


Abbltt 
Alexander 
Anderson.  Ill 


Andrews.  -Ala. 
Andrews. 
N   Dak 


Archer 
.Arends 
Asplnall 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
.Anderson, 

Calif. 
.Annunzlo 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BadlUo 
Beglch 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boiand 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Carney 
Clancy 
Clawson.  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collins.  lU. 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Crane 
Ctilver 
Daniels.  N.J. 


Orover 
Oubser 

Halpern 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
HlUls 
Hogan 
Hosmer 
I  chord 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Kazen 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Kuykendall 
L,andrum 
Latta 
Lent 
Uoyd 
Long,  La. 
McClory 
McCloakey 
McColUster 
McCuUoch 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKevltt 

McMlUan 

Macdcnald. 
Mass. 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

MaJlary 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Mayne 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mills.  Md. 

Mlnshall 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Nelsen 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill 
Passman 

Pel'.y 
Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 
Pickle 

Poft 
Powell 
Preyer,  N.C. 
NAYS— 180 

Danlelson 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Devtne 

Diggs 

Dtogell 

Donahue 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Brans.  Colo. 

Pascell 

Plndley 

Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 
Prase r 

Oali&anakls 

Qaydos 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

CJonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Grasso 

Green,  Pa. 

Gross 

Gude 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 


Price.  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Purcell 

Qule 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson.  NY. 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Bofltenkowskl 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Scott 

SetwIlus 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagl 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUUamis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wvdler 

Wylle 

Young.  Tex. 

Zlon 


Mathls.  Ga 

Mataunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mikva 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  NY. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Patman 

Patten 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Price.  111. 


Harrington 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W,  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Horton 

Howard 

HuU 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeier 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Link 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClure 

McCormack 

McKay 

Madden 

Mann 


Pucinskl 

Randall 

Kangel 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

BoncaUo 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Say  lor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slack 


Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steele 

Stokes 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Terry 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

White 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Fla. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


ANS'WERED  •PRESENT"—! 
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Abernethy 

Abourezk 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Blanton 
Hoggs 
Broomfleld 
Burke.  Fla. 
Caffery 
Celler 
Chlshoim 
Clark 
Colmer 
Curlln 
Davis.  S.C. 


Dent 

Dickinson 

Dowdy 

Edmondson 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Ctrlfan 
Hagan 
H«bert 
Holifleld 


Karth 

Kee 

Kyi 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKlnney 
MizeU 
MoUohan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Pirnle 
Sarbanes 
Satterfleld 
Schneebell 
Schwengel 


So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  announced  the   following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Celler  agalnat. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  for,  with  Mr.  Abernethy 
against. 

Mr.  Pulton  for,  with  Mr.  Abovirezk  against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
Dent  against. 

Mr.  Mollohan  for.  with  Mr.  Clark  against. 

Mr.  Moss  for,  with  Mr.  Hagan  against. 

Mr.  Blanton  for,  •with  Mr.  Baring  agalnat. 

Mr.  Edmondson  for.  with  Mr.  Colmer 
against. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Teiuiessee  for.  with  Mrs.  Chls- 
hoim against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for.  with  Mr.  WUllam  D.  Ford 
against. 

Mr.  Holifleld  for,  with  Mr.  Grlffln  against. 

Mr.  Karth  for,  with  Mr.  Sarbanes  against. 

Mr.  Kee  for,  with  Mr.  Satterfleld  agalnat. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Dowdy  against. 

Mr.  Gallagher  for,  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Flori- 
da against. 

Mr    Pirnle  for,  with  Mr.  MlzeU  against. 

Mr.  Schneebell  for,  with  Mr.  Dickinson 
against. 

Mr.     Erlenborn     for.     with     Mr.     Mosher 

against. 

Mr.  Broomfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Schwengel 
against. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan  for,  with  Mr. 
Kyi  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Curlln  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  and  Mr.  RUN- 
NELS changed  their  votes  from  "nay" 
to  "yea."  

Messrs.  PODELL,  DONOHUE,  and 
CONYERS  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table 

Mr  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  inove  that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  ^H.R.  15390)  to  provide 
for  a  4-month  extension  of  the  present 
temporary  level  in  the  public  debt  limi- 
tation. ., 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  oflfered  by  the  genUeman  from 
Arkansas   'Mr.  Mills'. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THK   COMMrTTEE   OF   THK   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  Stete  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  15390,  with 
Mr  Hungate  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  'Mr.  Mills' 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnes' 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  action  we  are  re- 
questing on  the  debt  limitation  at  this 
time  does  not  represent  any  increase  in 
the  debt  limitation  at  all.  Instead,  we 
are  asking  only  that  the  present  debt 
limiuUon  of  $450  bilUon,  which  now 
applies  through  June  30.  1972,  be  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  4  months,  or 
through  October  31,  1972.  Otherwise,  the 
Umit  reverts  to  $400  bUlion  on  July  1. 
Since  this  limit  only  applies  through 
October  of  this  year,  this  means,  of 
course,  that  it  will  be  necessar>'  for  the 
Congress  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
debt  limitation  once  more  this  fall.  How- 
ever, I  want  to  emphasize  that  we,  at 
this  lime,  are  not  requesting  any  increase 
in  the  present  debt  limitation.  Whatever 
increase  subsequently  proves  to  be  nec- 
essarj'  will  be  considered  the  next  time 
Congress  has  this  topic  under  considera- 
tion. 

As  the  Members  of  the  House  know, 
this  is  the  second  time  this  year  that  we 
have  taken  up  the  public  debt  limitation 
and  the  provisions  of  this  bill  will  make 
it  necessary  that  we  act  once  more  on 
this  subject  this  year.  This,  of  course,  is 
not  the  first  time  that  we  have  dealt 
with  the  debt  Umitation  more  than  once 
during  a  year.  In  1963,  for  example,  the 
limit  was  raised  three  times,  and  since 
1954  this  is  the  fourth  year  in  which  the 
Congress  has  been  called  upon  to  raise 
the  debt  limit  more  than  once  during  the 
year. 

By  the  action  we  are  taking  in  this 
bill,  we  essentially  are  postponing  con- 
slderatiOTi  of  any  increase  which  mayT)e 
required  in  the  debt  limitation  until  to- 
ward the  end  of  this  session  of  Congress. 
We  are  recommending  this  to  the  Con- 
gress because  we  are  not  satisfied  that 
the  information  we  have  before  us  now 
Is  adequate  to  make  a  determination  of 
the  minimal  Increase  In  the  debt  limita- 


tion which  may  be  required  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year. 

Last  February  when  the  administi'a- 
tion  first  asked  us  for  a  higher  debt  11m- 
iUtion  for  this  year,  the  budget  which 
had  just  previously  been  submitted  to 
the  Confess  by  the  President  provided 
for  a  unified  budget  deficit  of  $38.8  bil- 
lion and  a  Federal  funds  deficit  of  $44.7 
billion.  It  also  estimated  the  deficit  for 
the  fiscal  year  1973  on  a  unified  budget 
basis  at  $25.5  billion  and  on  a  Fedei-al 
funds  basis  at  $36.2  billion.  Based  on 
these  data,  the  administration  asked  for 
a  $480  billion  pubhc  debt  limitation  to 
carry  it  through  February  of  1973. 

We  did  not  beUeve  that  the  informa- 
tion available  to  use  then  was  adequate  to 
make  a  responsible  determination  cf  the 
debt  limit  required.  For  that  reason,  we 
requested  instead  a  debt  limitation  of 
$450  billion  to  carry  us  through  June  30, 
1972.  Evidence  to  date  certainly  has  jus- 
tified the  skepticism  we  expressed  last 
February.  The  administration  currently 
estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  a  uni- 
fied budget  deficit  of  $26  billion  and  a 
Federal  funds  deficit  of  $32.2  billion. 
This  means  that  the  current  unified 
budget  estimate  is  $12.8  billion  less  than 
the  figure  the  administration  gave  us  to 
work  with  this  last  February.  My  own 
view  is  that  the  deficit  for  1972  actually 
will  be  still  smaller  than  that  now  esti- 
mated by  the  administration. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  administration 
now  estimates  a  unified  budget  deficit 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973  at  $1.5  billion 
above  the  $25.5  bUlion  estimated  last 
January,  or  at  a  level  of  $27  billion.  The 
Federal  funds  deficit  which  corresponds 
to  this  is  $37.8  billion.  FYankly,  I  believe 
that  this  too  is  likely  to  be  substantially 
in  error.  In  this  case,  however,  I  expect 
the  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  to  be 
substantially  above  the  level  the  admin- 
istration has  now  given  us. 

In  my  view,  the  estimates  of  budget 
outlays  recently  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  administration  represent  an 
inadequate  review  of  the  budget.  They 
take  into  account  only  two  types  of 
changes:  namely,  budget  outlays  the  ad- 
ministration planned  for  fiscal  year  1972 
which  are  now  expected  to  occur  in  fiscal 
year  1973  and  congressional  action  on 
outlays  with  respect  to  the  1973  budget 
which  has  already  been  completed.  In 
this  last  category,  for  example,  is  the  in- 
crease in  outlays  by  $1  billion  In  the 
benefits  provided  to  coal  miners  under 
the  "black  lung"  bill. 

The  revised  estimates  are  inadequate, 
however,  because  they  make  no  attempt 
to  reflect  probable  congressional  action 
unless  it  has  already  become  law  or  un- 
less the  legislation  was  included  in  the 
President's  initial  budget.  As  a  result,  the 
outlay  estimates  do  not  include,  for  ex- 
ample, any  of  the  effects  of  the  water 
pollution  control  bill  which  is  now  in 
conference  nor  the  five  bills  providing 
various  improved  benefits  and  services 
to  veterans,  including  substantial  vet- 
erans' educational  benefits.  These  pro- 
grams alone  could  raise  outlays  by  $1 
to  $2  billion,  and  I  am  sure  there  are 
other  caAes  where  spending  which  did  not 
occur  in  the  fiscal  year  1972  will  occur 
in  the  fiscal  year  187S. 


Still  another  possible  area  of  budgetary 
discrepancy  is  in  the  estimates  of  re- 
ceipts. Here  the  estimates  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972  were  substantially  off  because 
the  administration  did  not  anticipate 
that  Individuals  would  not  elect  to  in- 
crease withholding  allowances  under  the 
new  system  and.  therefore,  had  sub- 
stantial overwithholding  in  the  fiscal 
year  1972.  Unless  taxpayers  desire  to  con- 
tinue this  substantial  overwithholding  m 
fiscal  year  1973.  however,  there  could  well 
be  a  significant  drop  in  receipts  below 
the  estimates  of  the  administration  early 
next  year. 

Because  of  the  many  uncertainties 
which  still  exist  with  respect  to  the  budg- 
et for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  concluded  that  it  was 
not  appropriate  at  this  time  to  make  a 
final  determination  as  to  the  debt  limit 
required  by  the  fiscal  year  1973.  As  a  re- 
sult, instead  of  providing  the  $465  bil- 
lion limitation  which  the  administration 
now  asks  for  through  February  of  the 
next  year,  the  committee's  bill  continues 
the  present  $450  billion  limit  through 
October  of  this  year.  The  administration 
has  indicated  that  it  believes  it  can  op- 
erate satisfactorily  with  this  limit 
through  October.  Before  that  time,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  re- 
port a  debt  limitation  bill  based  on  more 
adequate  experience  which  will  l>e  suf- 
ficient to  carry  the  Government  through 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year  and  at 
least  through  part  of  the  next  year. 

I  also  want  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  there  is  a  verj'  narrow  margin  of 
time  available  between  our  action  to- 
day on  the  debt  limit  and  the  expiration 
date  on  the  present  limitation,  this  Fri- 
day night. 

Actually  we  are  not  increasing  the  debt 
but  merely  continuing  for  these  4  addi- 
tional months  the  $50  billion  temporary 
addition  to  the  public  debt  ceiling  that 
would  otherwise  expire  on  June  30  next. 
which  is  only  3  days  from  now.  The  ceil- 
ing on  the  debt  would  revert  to  the  per- 
manent limit  of  $400  billion  on  July  1. 
The  actual  debt  outstanding  in  all  prob- 
ability will  be  in  excess  of  $425  billion. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  have 
some  cash  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  fis- 
cal year.  It  is  my  information  that  he 
would  have  enough  cash  on  hand  to  pay 
bills  for  about  6  days  because  we  Eire  now 
paying  those  accumulated  bills  at  an  all- 
time  high  per  week. 

Delay  in  extending  the  debt  limit  will 
reflect  adversely  upon  the  ability  of  our 
Government  to  meet  Its  financial  obliga- 
tions and  will  simultaneously  cause  fi- 
nancial distress  to  contractors  and  their 
suppliers  and  employees,  and  Federal 
employees  and  the  retired  as  well  as  the 
poor  who  rely  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  regular  benefit  payments. 
The  outstanding  Federal  debt  on  June 
30  will  not  be  affected,  but  no  new  Issues 
may  replace  those  expiring. 

The  greatest  burdens  will  be  borne  by 
those  whose  vulnerability  is  refiected  in 
their  reliance  upon  periodic  checks  from 
the  Treasury.  The  dangers  to  them  and 
others  from  the  financial  brinksman- 
shlp  we  engage  in  with  last  minute  de- 
lays in  extending  the  debt  limit  are  not 
worth  it. 
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While  we  fully  intend  to  provide  for 
the  pressing  needs  of  the  Oovemment, 
we  are  most  anxious  not  to  provide  too 
generous  an  allowance  under  the  debt 
limitation  for  the  period  immediately 
ahead.  I  say  this  because  of  our  Interest 
in  bringing  every  possible  pressure  to 
bear  on  holding  down  expenditures. 

I  have  been  trying  as  hard  as  I  could 
to  get  the  Congress  to  adopt  a  spending 
ceiling  in  keeping  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  administration  and  in  keeping 
with  the  record  of  what  we  accomplished 
during  the  calendar  year  1968  when  we 
imposed  a  ceilmg  for  the  fiscal  year  1969 
under  the  Johnson  adminLstration.  We 
required  him  at  that  time  to  reduce  his 
planned  spending,  except  for  those  items 
that  were  noncontrollable  items. 

Actually,  we  said  tliat  $6  billion  must 
be  saved;  $8.3  billion  was  saved  under 
that  celling.  We  made  the  mistake,  how- 
ever, of  allowmg  »o  many  items  to  be 
free  of  the  celling  that  those  items,  un- 
controlled as  they  turned  out  to  oe,  went 
up  ?6  billion  more  than  had  been  origi- 
nally budgeted. 

So  we  came  out  with  actual  savings 
that  year  of  $8.3  billion  minus  the  S6 
billion — or  $2  3  billion.  It  was  our  fault. 
The  adminLstration  did  better  than  we 
had  asked  it  to  do  on  the  controllable 
items — to  the  extent  of  $2.3  billion. 

I  think  the  Congress  should  regain  its 
constitutional  prerogative  of  saying  what 
is  going  to  be  spent  in  a  fiscal  year,  and 
not  leave  it  to  some  budget  director  or  to 
a  President  or  to  anyone  else  downtown 
who  is  not  given  that  authority  under 
the  Constitution. 

As  you  know,  each  year  we  go  through 
the  process  of  creating  additional  budg- 
etary authority  for  somebody  to  spend — 
$276  billion  of  it  m  1973  according  to  the 
mid-ses.'iion  review,  when  tins  is  added 
to  what  is  already  in  the  pipeline,  they 
will  have  available  for  spending  down- 
town in  the  fiscal  year  1973  and  later 
years  $566  billion. 

It  just  happens  that  nobody  can  find 
the  ways  and  means  in  1973  of  spending 
'hat  kind  of  money,  or  enough  contrac- 
tors to  absorb  it. 

The  President  says  he  only  wants  to 
-pend  out  of  that  amoimt  S250  billion, 
and  he  :s  asking  us  to  put  lum  in  a 
.^traitjacket  so  that  he  cannot  exceed 
that  figure. 

Look  at  the  past  record.  Every  year — 
vear  after  year,  and  not  just  in  the  last 
3  or  4  years  but  over  a  long  period  of 
years — we  apparently  are  encimg  up 
spending  much  more  than  it  was  orig- 
inally estimated  would  be  the  case.  If  we 
put  the  ceiling  on  the  spending  level, 
we  will  at  least  avoid  those  increases  that 
have  occurred  in  the  past.  But  wc  are 
not  going  to  do  it — apparently  there  is 
some  objection  to  it. 

In  the  absenre  of  an  expenditure  limi- 
tation we  are  doing  the  best  we  can  to 
use  the  debt  limitation  as  a  substitute 
for  such  an  expenditure  ceiling.  It  is.  of 
course,  a  poor  substitute,  but  it  is  the 
best  that  we  can  oEfer  tmtil  the  Congi-ess 
provides  for  the  ceiling  on  expenditures 
which  r  believe  it  should  provide  in  this 
session  of  Congress. 

I  asked  the  committee  not  to  go  along 
with  the  request  for  the  S15  billion  in- 


crease we  were  told  would  take  us  some 
time  into  February  1973.  When  we  in- 
crease this  limit  in  September  or  in 
October,  or  whenever  we  take  action  on 
it  again,  I  want  it  to  be  only  for  the 
amoimt  of  money  that  is  required  In 
addition  to  our  tax  revenues  to  finance 
the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1973. 

I  cannot  tell  now  how  much  that  addi- 
tional amoimt  will  be.  Maybe  we  cannot 
tell  as  accurately  as  I  would  like  by  wait- 
ing imtil  September  or  October,  but 
certainly  we  should  have  a  better  idea 
of  how  much  we  have  increased  or  de- 
creased the  spending  level  through  our 
own  action  here. 

I  also  believe  we  will  have  a  better  idea 
of  what  our  receipts  will  really  be  by  that 
time.  We  will  know  this  because  we  will 
have  a  better  idea  of  where  the  economy 
is  headed,  and  what  the  gross  national 
product  may  be  for  the  calendar  year 
1972. 

All  of  these  factors  lead  me  to  con- 
clude, as  they  did  other  members  of  the 
committee,  that  we  should  take  another 
look  at  the  debt  ceiling  this  fall — so  we 
can  draw  a  hard  line  with  the  debt  ceil- 
ing this  time  for  the  fiscal  year  1973. 

Maybe,  as  weak  a  tool  as  it  is,  it  will 
help  the  President  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jective of  a  spending  limitation. 

The  debt  limitation  may  not  be  a 
good  way  of  controlling  expenditures, 
but  to  the  extent  that  It  will  work.  I  want 
to  see  us  use  it  because,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  we  have  come  to  the  day  of  real- 
ity in  this  country. 

I  have  heard  for  a  long  time  about  what 
we  should  do,  and  what  we  must  do.  I 
think  we  are  in  the  stage  in  our  history, 
on  the  fiscal  side  of  goverrunent.  where 
we  must  recognize  that  really  the  ques- 
tion should  be.  "What  can  we  do?"  What 
can  we  do  with  the  resources  we  have, 
with  priorities  established,  as  they,  of 
course,  will  be.  as  a  result  of  pohtical 
considerations?  I  still  think  we  are  going 
to  have  to  stop  this  business  of  borrowing 
S30  to  $40  billion  a  year  in  addition  to 
what  we  can  raise  in  taxes. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  if  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  should  bring  a 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House — yes,  it 
could  raise  some  revenue.  But  the  only 
way  in  the  world  we  are  going  to  get  the 
amounts  of  money  we  want  to  take  care 
of  the  problems  of  the  elderly,  the  sick, 
the  aged,  the  cities,  and  all  of  the  other 
problems  we  have,  is  through  greater 
economies  in  government  spending — 
through  control  of  our  Government 
spending — and  at  the  same  time  through 
the  generation  of  gi-eater  productivity 
on  the  part  of  the  private  sector  of  this 
great  system  of  ours. 

Do  you  know  that  jobs  have  been  go- 
ing up  in  the  government  sector  for  the 
last  12  months  at  a  faster  rate  than  they 
have  in  the  private  sector?  Jobs  in  gov- 
ernment, which  are  dependent  upon  the 
revenues  produced  by  those  who  work 
in  the  private  sector,  are  going  up  at  a 
faster  rate.  Yes.  we  have  got  to  get  this 
economy  moving  at  a  much,  much  faster 
pace  than  it  Is  if  we  are  going  to  solve 
all  of  the  many  problems  we  have  In 
this  country.  We  must  be  realistic.  Until 
we  get  the  economy  back  to  a  full  em- 
ployment level,  when  revenues  will  be 


materially  larger,  we  must  control  our 
spending. 

That  is  why  I  think  it  Is  so  important 
right  now  for  us  to  utilize  this  debt  limi- 
tation as  effectively  as  we  can  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  spending  limitation — to  see 
what  we  can  do  to  hold  down  on  what  Is 
spent  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  aware  of  the  President's  request 
that  we  impose  an  expenditure  ceiling  on 
ourselves  and  on  him,  and.  as  I  remem- 
ber, it  was  for  some  $250  billion  this  year. 
Is  there  any  way  we  can  find  out  from 
the  executive  branch  where  they  antici- 
pate cutting?  We  all  know  there  are  some 
areas  that  cannot  be  cut. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Tliat  is  true. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  We  have  appropriated 
more  than  the  $250  billion  this  year. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  pardon  me,  my  friend  from  Cal- 
ifornia knows  that  we  do  not  appropriate 
dollars  in  the  sense  that  he  is  talking 
about.  We  create  in  the  hands  of  some- 
body downtown  budget  authority  to  em- 
ploy additional  persormel  or  to  enter  into 
additional  contracts 

Mr,  CORMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  As  I  understand,  the 
Pi'esident  wanted  to  hold  both  himself 
and  us  to  liis  budget  expenditures.  We 
have  run  over  those.  Education,  water 
pollution,  and  black  lung  are  the  three  I 
remember  offhand. 

Is  there  a  way  we  can  find  out  from 
the  President  before  we  impose  an  expen- 
diture ceiling  where  he  anticipates  the 
cuts  might  be  so  he  will  comply  with  the 
expenditm'e  ceiling? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  notice  there 
are  those  who  say  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  can  be  cut  10  or  12  percent. 
I  have  heard  studies  along  that  line.  I 
have  heard  candidates  for  certain  high 
offices  say  they  can  be  cut  that  much.  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  can  or  not,  but 
I  dare  say  that  most  other  agencies  of 
the  Government  could  be  cut  that  much 
and  still  nobody  would  be  deprived  of  any 
real  services  they  are  now  receiving. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  We  are  not  aware  of 
the  plans  of  the  President  as  to  where 
he  is  going  to  cut 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  understand 
that.  I  do  not  know  whether  j-ou  can 
find  that  out  or  not.  but  If  we  are  going 
to  save  this  country  from  fiscal  bank- 
ruptcy, we  had  better  start  thinking  in 
terms  of  curbing  the  appetites  of  all  of  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  has  consumed  13  minutes. 

Mr.  MILL6  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Patman  >  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  vote 
was  the  closest  vote  that  has  ever  been 
recorded  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives, 
to  my  knowledge,  solely  on  the  question 
of  a  gag  rule.  With  a  change  of  14  votes, 
the  gag  rule  would  have  been  defeated. 
I  think  we  should  get  ready  now  for  Sep- 
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tember  when  this  bill  comes  up  again. 
VVhen  it  comes  up  again,  it  will  have  the 
same  thing  in  it,  $70  billion,  part  of  the 
naUonal  debt  that  has  been  paid  for 
once  but  not  canceled.  It  is  costing  us 
$4  billion  a  year  to  pay  Interest  on  pald- 
for  bonds.  It  is  just  not  right.  It  is  against 
conscience. 

TIMK     OP     GAG     ROLB    LrMITKD 

Mr  Chainnan,  Congress  Is  responsible, 
and  this  House  has  its  responsibility.  I 
predict  that  the  time  of  the  gag  rule  is 
limited.  The  gag  rule  is  on  the  way  out. 
This  vote  demonstrates  it.  Why  have  a 
gag  rule?  Why  should  a  few  Members 
be  allowed  to  gag  others  that  are  elected 
just  as  aU  other  Members  are? 

Every  Member  of  this  House  that  has 
ever  served  here  came  here  as  one  elected 
by  his  constituents,  and  not  one  has  ever 
been  appointed.  The  House  of  Represen- 
tatives is  from  the  people.  The  people 
have  charge  of  the  purse  strings  by  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Every  2  years,  if  there  is  a  bad 
Vierformance,  the  people  can  change  that 
trend  by  electing  a  new  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Also,  certain  bills,  such  as  appropria- 
tions and  revenue  and  tax  bills,  can  only 
be  introduced  in  this  body.  They  can  be 
introduced  only  in  this  body,  and  they 
cannot  be  introduced  in  the  other  body. 
Members  of  this  body  are  elected  only 
for  2  years,  they  have  a  t-enure  of  only 
2  years,  and  then  the  people  can  ask 
their  Representatives  to  do  their  duty 
and  assume  their  responsibility. 

When  we  vote  for  a  bill  that  we  know- 
has  in  it  $70  billion,  that  we  know  has 
been  paid  for  once,  that  is  not  a  responsi- 
ble action.  It  is  an  irresponsible  action. 
Nobody  can  deny  that.  It  is  documented. 
It  is  known.  We  are  voting  for  it  today. 
It  is  $70  billion  to  pay  for  that  twice.  It 
has  been  paid  for  once.  In  September 
they  will  expect  us  to  do  it  again.  Vote  to 
pay  for  it,  and  then,  of  course,  just  have 
a  gag  rule,  if  that  is  what  Members  want 
but  I  am  going  to  start  now,  and  I  be- 
lieve other  Members  will,  to  try  to  stop 
this  gag  rule  business. 

If  the  question  ever  reaches  the  Su- 
preme Court  of   the  United   States — it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  get  it  there,  be- 
cause the  rules  are  so  strict  and  rigid  we 
can  hardly  bring  a  case  so  the  Supreme 
Court  can  pass  on  it— but  if  it  every  gets 
there,  I  predict  it  will  be  unanimously 
held  unconstitutional.  For  434  Members 
to  vote  to  gag  one  Member  the  other  of 
the  435,  a  Member  who  is  elected  and 
sent  here  to  have  a  voice  and  do  some- 
thing meaningful  in  the  proceedings  is 
certainly  wrong  and  unconstitutional.  If 
he  is  gagged,  he  can  do  nothing  mean- 
ingful. He  cannot  offer  an  amendment, 
he  cannot  talk  about  an  amendment,  he 
cannot  talk  about  the  bill  under  a  gag 
rule,  unless  he  is  given  the  time,  as  my 
friend,    the    gentleman    from    Arkansas 
I  Mr.  MILLS'    gave   me   5   minutes — but 
that  is  all.  It  is  not  a  fair  break,  and  it  is 
not  a  fair  way  for  the  representative  gov- 
ernment to  be  conducted. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  are  scream- 
ing for  one  thing,  for  a  fair  and  equitable 
tax  reform  law.  We  will  never  get  it  un- 


der a  gag  rule,  but  when  we  get  the  gag 
rule  disposed  of.  and  we  have  14  more 
votes  on  a  vote  like  this,  we  will  get  rid 
of  that  gag  rule  and  we  will  get  rid  of 
some  of  the  tax  loopholes  that  are  mak- 
ing the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer. 
The  poor  man  does  not  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  tax  loophole.  He  does  not  have 
earnings  that  permit  him  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  The  rich  people  do. 

We  have  to  get  to  this  tax  reform  bill. 
The  people  are  crying  out  for  it.  They 
want  it.  They  feel  they  are  being  im- 
posed upon.  Some  of  them  actually  say 
they  are  being  cheated,  I  know  they  are 
not  being  treated  right.  They  are  being 
treated  wrong. 

Tills  House  of  Representatives,  a  part 
of  the  U.S.  Congress,  has  great  responsi- 
biUty,  and  should  assume  that  responsi- 
bility and  commence  now  to  vote  against 
the  gag  rule,  in  September,  when  this 
same  bill  will  come  up. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  emphasize 
the  point  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Really  in  this  opera- 
tion today  we  are  not  raising  the  debt 
ceiling  or  the  borrowing  authority  of  the 
Government.  That  is  currently  author- 
ized at  a  level  of  $450  billion.  On  June  30, 
however,  that  figure  will  drop,  unless  ac- 
tion is  taken  here,  to  $400  bUUon. 

What  is  proposed  here  is  that  we  con- 
tinue the  $450  biUion  on  through  Octo- 
ber 31.  Let  us  make  it  perfectly  under- 
stood that  also  means  the  Congress  is 
going  to  have  to  act  again  before  we 
finally  adjourn  or  recess  for  the  Novem- 
ber election.  We  are  going  to  have  to  do 
something  about  it  sometime  between 
now  and  October  31. 

But,  so  far  as  the  action  here  today 
is  concerned,  all  we  are  doing,  really,  is 
continuing  the  current  level  of  authority 
to  borrow. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wiscoiosin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  will,  however,  have 
equaled  the  record,  will  we  not.  on  voting 
on  debt  ceilings,  since  it  will  be  manda- 
torv  that  we  vote  again  in  October? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Or  Sep- 
tember. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Or  September.  Hopefully 
it  will  be  in  September,  so  that  we  can 
get  away  to  do  a  few  days  of  campaigning 
in  October. 

We  will  have  equaled  the  record  of 
liaving  voted  three  times  in  1  year  on  the 
issue  of  a  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
know  that  that  will  break  a  record.  Per- 
haps it  will.  We  have  had  other  years,  I 
know,  when  we  have  done  it  at  least 
twice. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  yielded  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 
I  guess  in  one  other  year  we  have  done 
it  three  times. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  We  are  Just 
tying  the  record. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
what  I  thought;  we  are  just  tying  the 
record. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  franklj-. 
I  am  not  sympathetic  with  the  idea  of 
just  waiting  until  September.  I  believe 
we  know  as  much  now  as  we  will  in 
September. 

As  I  suggested  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, that  is  the  position  taken  by  the 
mtijority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. That  is  as  far  as  they  wanted 
to  go. 

We  have  to  do  something  between  now 
and  July  3  or  4,  at  least.  When  one  is 
faced  with  the  proposition  that  this  is 
all  one  can  have,  this  is  all  they  are 
willing  to  do,  one  had  better  go  along 
with  it  if  one  has  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  newspapers  said  we 
had  to  wait  to  get  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  revenue  bill  untU  the  Governor 
of  New  York  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mn.LS)  decided  they  had 
the  votes  to  pass  it.  I  just  wondered 
whether  we  would  be  caught  in  some 
kind  of  a  situation  like  that  later  on  this 
fall,  in  voting  on  a  real  lifting  of  the 
ceiling. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  All  I  can 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  is  we  would 
be  in  an  intolerable  bind  if  we  did  not 
ask  today  to  keep  the  level  at  $450  billion 
after  June  30,  which  Is  next  Friday  . 

As  the  chairman  suggested,  I  think 
you  could  run  the  affairs  of  Government 
for  3  or  4  or  5  days  alter  that  with  the 
cash  that  exists,  but  you  have  to  recog- 
nize that  there  are  bonds  people  want  to 
cash  in,  people  with  savings  bonds,  and 
you  have  to  pay  them  off,  and  there  are 
roll-over  notes,  which  I  will  go  into  in 
more  detail  in  the  statement  I  am  put- 
ting into  the  Record.  However,  we  can 
probably  last  for  3  or  4  days  into  next 
week,  and  that  is  it,  and  then  the  Gov- 
ernment would  stop  as  far  as  payuig  any 
bills  or  redeeming  bonds  are  concerned. 
We  would  be  in  that  same  situation  if 
we  do  not  then  act  again  before  next 
October  31.  These  are  just  the  facts  as 
we  find  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  least  by  next  Sep- 
tember we  will  know  the  Identity  of  the 
Democrat  Presidential  candidate. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
what  I  suggested  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  but  what  else  we  will  know  I  do 
not  know.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  will 
know  more  about  our  fiscal  situation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  debt  ceil- 
ing is  $450  blUion.  consisting  of  a  $400 
billion  permanent  ceiling,  and  $50  bil- 
lion in  temporary  borrowing  authority 
through  Jime  30  of  this  year.  This  means 
that  3  days— Friday  of  this  week— the 
debt  limit  will  re\-ert  to  the  permanent 
ceiling  of  $400  bilUon.  The  bill  before 
the  House  would  extend  the  present  ad- 
ditional $50  bilUon  in  temporary  borrow- 
ing authority  through  Octo'oer  31  of  this 
year. 

The  debt  subject  to  limit  on  June  20 
.stood  at  $427.5  billion,  far  m  excess  of 
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the  $400  billion  permanent  ceiling  that 
will  prevail  after  this  Prtdaj-  unless  leg- 
islation IS  enacted  this  week  amending 
the  existing  law. 

It  is  therefore  imperative  that  we  act 
promptly  on  this  bill. 

Failure  to  act  will  preclude  the  Treas- 
ury from  refinancing  or  rolling  over 
maturing  issues  after  Friday,  many  of 
which  become  due  on  a  weekly  basis. 

Additionally,  it  would  not  be  pcssible 
to  issue  any  new  debt  obligation.^  to  fi- 
nance the  ongoing  costs  of  Government. 
Payroll  savings  plans  would  cease  to  op- 
erate, creating  disruptions  to  a  program 
that  has  long  served  the  needs  of  our 
people  and  their  Government.  The 
Treasury's  cash  balance  would  soon  be 
exhausted  and  the  Government  would 
begin  defaulting  on  it.s  obllgation.'N  The 
chaotic  conditions  that  would  prevail 
would  undoubtedly  entail  extensive  addi- 
tional costs  to  the  Treasury  as  a  rtsult 
of  .stop-gap  measures  designed  to  meet 
the  crisis,  threatened  potentially  higher 
borrowing  cost,s  to  the  Government  in 
the  future,  could  undermine  the  dollar 
and  economic  staLi'ity,  and  impair  the 
fiscal  credibility  of  the  U.S  Govern- 
ment. 

For  these  reasons.  I  have  always  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  providing  appro- 
priate increases  m  the  debt  limit  to  meet 
the  Government's  borrowing  needs.  Since 
an  appropriate  debt  ceiling  Is  one  tool — 
admittedly  crude,  but  neverthele.ss  im- 
portant--for  encouraging  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. I  have,  on  occasion,  opposed  in- 
creases of  too  great  an  amount  or  for  too 
long  a  period  to  provide  meaningful  re- 
straint. But.  I  have  always  recognized 
that  fiscal  responsibility  requires  prompt 
and  timely  action  to  provide  needed  bor- 
rowing latitude  consistent  with  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility 

This  bill  clearly  meets  that  criteria. 
The  bimonthly  estimates  in  the  commit- 
tee report  project  a  debt  level  of  $446.4 
billion  on  September  15  o:  this  year,  as- 
suming a  6  billion  cash  balance— a  little 
more  than  our  weekly  spending  rate.  On 
October  30,  the  debt  wnll  be  $497.3  on  the 
same  basis.  The  debt  limit  will  again  re- 
vert to  the  permanent  ceiling  of  $400  bil- 
lion on  October  31  insuring  that  the  en- 
tire matter  of  an  appropriate  debt  limit 
must  again  be  reviewed  in  a  little  more 
than  3  months.  I  do  not  believe  we  could 
responsiblv  recommend  a  tighter  ceil- 
ing— either  as  to  amount  or  duration. 
Frankly.  I  personally  have  some  reserva- 
tions about  the  wisdom  of  establishing  a 
time  framework  that  requires  this  Con- 
gress to  go  into  the  entire  matter  again 
in  the  very  near  future.  But.  it  is  clear 
that  the  ceiling  estimated  by  this  bill  is 
a  tight  one  in  every  respect. 

It  is  particularly  ironic.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  must  extend  the  Government's 
borrowing  authority  the  very  next  week 
after  voting  for  a  $30  billion  program- 
retroactive  to  January  1  of  this  year — 
to  share  "individual  income  tax  reve- 
nues" with  our  States  and  localities.  One 
thing  Is  made  crystal  clear  by  this  se- 
quence of  events — we  are  simply  borrow- 
ing additional  money  at  the  Federal  level 
to  make  it  available  to  States  and  local 
officials.  I  hope  all  of  those  who  voted  for 
revenue  sharing  wUl  now  vote  for  the 


necessary  borrowing  authority  to  finance 
the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  House  debated 
H.R.  4690  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling  In 
March  1971,  I  stated: 

I  think  It  Ls  time  that  we  all — not  just  we 
politicians  In  tlie  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  state  houses,  In  the  county  court- 
houses, or  In  the  city  halls — but  all  of  our 
people  c-ome  to  a  recognition  that  we  are 
asking  our  government  to  provide  services 
in  excess  of  what  we  are  willing  to  pay  for 
on  a  reasonably  current  basis.  This  is  the 
kiTid  of  environment  that  can  lead  only  to 
fiscal  trouble. 

This  admonition  cannot  be  repeated 
often  enough  untU  it  becomes  part  of  our 
public  policy.  UntU  it  does,  we  will  be 
confronted  with  the  impleasant  t£isk  of 
periodically  increasing  the  public  debt 
limit. 

That  IS  the  task  we  face  today.  It  is 
unpleasant,  but  we  cannot  avoid  the 
obligation  to  act,  I  urge  all  my  colleag:ue3 
to  join  me  in  supporting  H.R.  15390. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  fc)ack  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment. 

The  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R.   15390 
A  bill  to  provide  for  a  four-month  extension 
of  the  present  temporary  level  In  the  pub- 
lic debt  limitation 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Public 
Law  92-250  and  section  2(a»  of  Public  Law 
92-5  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
■June  30,  1972."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•'October  31.  i972.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  no 
amendments  are  in  order  to  the  bill  ex- 
cept tiiose  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Are 
there  any  committee  amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  There  are 
none.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  HuNG.\TE.  Chairman  of  the  Conmiit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  I  H.R.  15390>  to  provide  for  a  4- 
month  extension  of  the  present  tempo- 
rary level  in  the  public  debt  limitation, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1021,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rtile,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMrr    OFTEHED    BT    MR.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAICER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr  Gross  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  15390  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reJecteB. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MTT.IJ^  of  Arkansas.  Mr,  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.     _ 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  211.  nays  168,  not  voting  53, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  237) 
YEAS— 211 


Alexander 

Anderson,  111, 
Andrews, 
N  Dak. 
.Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bergiand 
Blester 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 
Brasco 
Bray 

Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Mass, 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carlson 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Ceiler 

Chamberlain 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conover 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Qa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dennis 
Derwinsltl 
Donohue 
Dom 
Downing 
Dulskt 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Ell  berg 
Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Flndley 
Fish 
Flood 
Foley 
Porsythe 
Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Oarmatz 
Qettys 
Olalmo 
Orasso 
Gray 


Abbltt 
Abzug 
Adams 


Green,  Ore?. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grlfflths 
Gubser 
Oude 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen  Wash. 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Heckler,  Mass, 
Heinz 

Hicks,  Mass. 
Hicks,  Wash, 
HIllLs 
Horion 
Hosnier 
Howard 
Hungate 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Cahf. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jen  as 
Jones,  Ala. 
Kazen 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 
Kluczynskl 
Lundrum 
Latta 
Lent 
Lloyd 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevltt 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mahon 
MalUiard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathias.  Calif. 
Matsuuaga 
Mayne 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Michel 
Mills.  Ark. 
MUlS.  Md. 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

Mlnshal! 

Mcnagan 

Moorhead 

Murphy,  111 

Murphv.  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

OHara 

O'Neill 
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Passman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Podell 

Poff 

Preyer.  N  C. 

Price,  III. 

Puomskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Rallsback 

RandaU 

Rees 

Rhodes 

Roblson,  N.y. 

Rodino 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 

Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Tal  CO  tt 
Teague,  Calif, 
Teague,  Tex 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Tlernan 
Udall 
Uilman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Vigorlto 
Waggonner 
Ware 
Whale  n 
Whalley 
Whltehurst 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 

Y'oung,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


Addabbo 

Anderson. 

Calif. 


Andrews,  Ala. 

Acher 

Ash  brook 


Aspln 
Aspinall 
Badillo 
Baker 
Beglch 
Bennett 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Bradomas 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
BroybUl.  N.C 
Burllson,  Mo 
Burton 
Byron 
CabeU 
Camp 
Carney 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
Don  H, 
Clawson.  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collins.  111. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conyers 
Crane 
Daniel.  Va, 
de  la  Oarza 
Dellenback 
Dell  urns 
Denholm 
Devme 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dow 
Drlnan 


Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Grover 

Haley 

Hall 

Harrington 

Harsha 


Rangel 

Rarlck 

Reusa 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roe 

Rogers 


Hechler.  W.  Va    Roncallo 
HelstoEkl  Rosenthal 


Henderson 
Hogan 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 

I  chord 

Jacobs 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn, 

Kastenmeler 

King 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Link 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClure 

McColllster 

McCormack 

Madden 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Metcalfe 

Mlkva 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mitchell 

Montgomery 

Morgan 


Edwards.  Calif.  Myers 

lascell 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Galiflanakls 

GaydoB 

Gibbons 

Ooldwater 


Natcher 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Konski 
Patman 
Patten 
Pike 
Poage 
Powell 
Price.  Tex. 
QuUlen 
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Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Slkes 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stokes 

Symington 

Taylor 

Terry 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J, 

Vanlk 

Waidle 

Wampler 

White 

Whltten 

WUllams 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Y^atron 

Young,  Fla. 

Zlon 

Zwach 


.\bernethy 

.\bourezk 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Betts 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Broomfleld 
BroyhlU,  Va, 
Burke,  Fla, 
Caffery 
ChlshoUn 
Clark 
Curlln 
Davis.  S.C. 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Dowdy 


Dwyer 

Erlenborn 

Elsch 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Griffin 
Hagan 
Hawkins 
Hubert 
Hollfleld 
Karth 
Kee 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 
McCuUoch 


McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKlnney 
McMillan 
Miller.  Calif. 
MlzeU 
MoUuhan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Plrnle 
Pryor.  Ark. 
Reld 
Sarbanes 
Sclineebell 
Schwengei 
Sullivan 
Wilson,  Bob 


Mr.     Broomfleld     for,     with     Mr.     Caflery 
against. 
Mr,  McDade  for,  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida 

against. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan  for.  with  Mr. 
MlzeU  against. 

Mr.  BroyhlU  of  Virginia  for,  with  Mr. 
Mosher  agalnat. 

Mr.  McKlnney  for,  with  Mr.  Schwengel 
against. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for.  with  Mr.  Kyi  against. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Ctirlln  with  Mr.  Betts. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Erlen- 
born. 
Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Esch. 
Mr.  Reld  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  KuykendaU  with   Mr.  McCuUoch. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr,  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
V  hich  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  bill  just  passed 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  H6bert  for.  with  Mr.  Abemethy  against. 

Mr.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Abourezk  against. 

Mr.    Gerald   R.    Ford   for,    with    Mr.    Dent 
against. 

Mr.  Fulton  for,  with  Mr.  Clark  against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  for.  with  Mr. 
Hogan  against. 

Mr.  Kee  for.  with  Mr.  Baring  against. 

Mr.    HoUfleld    for,    with    Mrs.    Chlsholm 
aeainst. 

'Mr.  Karth  for,  with  Mr.  WlUlam  D.  Ford 
against. 

Mr.  Moss  for,  with  Mr.  Griffin  against. 

Mr.     MoUohan    for.    with     Mr.     Sarbanes 
against. 

Mr.  Blanton  for,  with  Mr.  Dowdy  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  for.  with  Mr. 
Dickinson  against. 

Mr.    Schneebell    for,    with    Mrs.    Sullivan 
against. 


CONTINUING   APPROPRIATIONS, 
1973 

Mr,  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  House  of  Thursday  last, 
I  call  up  the  joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res. 
1234)  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 

as  follows : 

HJ.  Res.   1234 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
sums  are  appropriated  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and 
out  of  applicable  corporate  or  other  revenues, 
receipts,  and  funds,  for  the  several  depart- 
ment*, agencies,  corporations,  and  other 
organizational  units  of  the  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  1973,  namely  ; 

Sec,  101.  (a)  (1)  Such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  continuing  projects  or  activi- 
ties (not  otherwise  speciflcaUy  provided  for 
In  this  lolnt  resolution)  which  were  con- 
ducted in  the  fiscal  year  1972  and  for  which 
appropriations,  funds,  or  other  authority 
would  be  avaUable  In  the  following  Appro- 
priation .'^cts  for  the  fiscal  year  1973: 
District  of  Columbia  Appropriation  Act: 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment: Space.  Science.  Veterans,  and  Cer- 
tain Other  Independent  Agencies  Appropri- 
ation Act: 

Legislative    Branch    Appropriation    Act: 
Departments  of  State.  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act; 


Department  of  Transportation  and  Related 
A,'?encle8  Appropriation  Act: 

Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
.\gencle8  Appropriation  Act: 

Departments  of  Labor  and  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  ■Welfare  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act: 

Public  Works  for  Water,  Pollution  Control, 
and  Power  Development  and  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Appropriation  Act; 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Appropriation  Act:   and 

Agrlculttire-Envlronmental  and  Consumer 
Protection  Appropriation  Act 

(2)  Appropriations  made  by  this  subsec- 
•lon  shall  be  available  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  manner  which  would  be  provided  by  the 
pertinent  appropriation  Act. 

(3i  Whenever  the  amount  which  would  be 
made  available  or  the  authority  which  would 
be  granted  under  an  Act  listed  In  this  sub- 
section as  passed  by  the  House  is  different 
from  that  which  would  be  available  or 
granted  under  such  Act  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  the  pertinent  project  or  activity  shaU 
be  continued  under  the  lesser  amount  or  the 
more  restrictive  authority:  Provided.  That 
no  provision  in  any  Appropriation  Act  for 
the  fiscal  vear  1973,  which  makes  the  avall- 
sbUity  of  "any  appropriation  provided  there- 
in dependent  upon  the  enactment  of  addi- 
tional authorizing  or  other  legislation,  shall 
be  effective  before  the  date  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 102(c)   of  this  joint  resolution. 

,  4  I  Whenever  an  .Act  listed  In  this  subsec- 
tion has  been  passed  by  only  one  House  or 
where  an  item  is  included  in  only  one  version 
of  an  Act  as  passed  by  both  Houses,  the  per- 
tinent project  or  activity  shall  be  continued 
under  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  authority 
granted  by  the  one  House,  but  at  a  rate  for 
operations  not  exceeding  the  current  rate 
or  the  rate  permitted  by  the  action  of  the 
one  House,  whichever  Is  lower:  Provided, 
That  no  provision  which  Is  included  In  an 
Appropriation  Act  enumerated  in  this  sub- 
section but  which  was  not  included  In  the 
applicable  Appropriation  Act  for  1972,  and 
which  by  Its  terms  Is  applicable  to  more  than 
one  appropriation,  fund,  or  authority  shall 
be  applicable  to  any  appropriation,  fund,  or 
authority  provided  in  this  Joint  resolution 
unless  such  provision  shall  have  been  includ- 
ed in  identical  form  m  such  bill  as  enacted 
by  both   The  House  and  the  Senate, 

(b)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  projects  or  activities  inot  othcr- 
■,rtse  provided  for  m  this  joint  resolution) 
which  were  conducted  In  the  fiscal  year  1972 
and  are  listed  in  this  subsection  at  a  rate  ror 
cperations  not  in  excess  of  the  current  rate 
ur  the  rate  provided  for  In  the  budget  esti- 
mate, whichever  is  lower,  and  under  the  more 
restrictive  authority — 

activities  for  which  provision  was  made  In 
the  Department  of  Defense  .Appropriation 
.Act,  1972:  Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds 
made  available  by  this  Joint  resolution  shall 
be  used  for  Exercise  Reforger  or  E.\erci,se 
Crested  Cap  or  similar  dual  base  exercises: 

activities  for  which  provision  was  made  in 
the  MUltary  Construction  Appropriation  Act. 
1972; 

activities  for  which  provision  was  made  in 
the  Foreign  .Assistance  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriation  Act,  1972.  notwithstanding 
section  10  of  Public  Law  91-672,  and  section 
655(C)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended: 

activities  for  which  provision  was  made  In 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
.'i.ct  of  1966,  as  amended; 

activities  for  continuation  of  high-speed 
ground  transportation  research  and  develop- 
ment; 

activities  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  for  which  provision 
was  made  m  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1972;  the  Office  of  Education  and 
Related    -Agencies    Appropriation    Act.    1972; 
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and  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Related  Agen- 
clee  Appropriation  Act,  1972; 

activities  for  higher  education,  library  re- 
sources and  educational  renewal,  for  which 
provuioa  was  made  In  the  Office  of  Education 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act. 
1973; 

activities  for  social  and  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, the  Office  of  Child  Development,  and  naa- 
ternal  and  child  health  project  grants,  for 
which  provision  was  made  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1973,  and  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act,  1972: 

activities  for  work  incentives  for  which 
provision  was  made  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Kducatlon.  and  Welfare  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1972; 

activities  of  the  American  Revolution  Bl- 
centennnlal  Commission; 

activities  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting; 

activities  In  support  of  Free  Europe.  In- 
corporated, and  Radio  Liberty.  Incorporated, 
pursuant  to  authority  contained  m  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.3.C. 
1477).  notwithstanding  Section  703  of  that 
Act,  and 

activities  for  which  provision  was  made  in 
the  Treasury'.  Postal  Serv'lce.  and  General 
Government  Appropriation  Act.  1972,  for  the 
National  Industrial  Reaen-e  established  by 
the  National  Industrial  fleser^e  Act  of  1948 
(50  VS.C.  451^62). 

{O  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary-  for 
continuing  projects  or  activities  for  which 
disbursements  are  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  items  under  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  to  the  extent  and  m 
the  manner  which  would  be  provided  for  In 
the  budget  estimates  for  flscal  year  1973 

(d)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessar.'  for 
continuing  the  following  activities,  but  at  a 
rate  for  operations  not  In  excess  of  the  cur- 
rent rate — 

activities  for  il)  civil  rights  education,  for 
which  provision  was  made  in  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act,  1972;  (21  emer- 
gency school  assistance  activities  for  which 
provision  was  made  In  the  Joint  Resolution 
of  July  1.1971  (Public  Law  92-38):  (3)  youth 
development  and  delinquency  prevention  for 
which  provision  was  made  m  The  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  xnd  Welfare  Appro- 
priation Act.  1972;  (4)  aid  to  land-grant  col- 
leges, grants  for  construction  of  undergrad- 
uate facilities,  undergraduate  instructional 
equipment,  equipment  and  minor  remodel- 
ing, and  research  and  development  for  which 
provision  was  made  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion Appropriation  Act,  1972;  and  (5)  func- 
tions transferred  to  the  Action  agency  by 
Reurganizatitn  Plan  Nmnbered  1  of  1971  and 
Executive  Order  11603  approved  July  1.  1971 

Sec  102.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  and  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  remain  available 
until  (a)  enactment  Into  law  of  an  appro- 
priation for  any  project  or  activity  provided 
fcT  in  this  Joint  resolution,  or  (b)  enactment 
of  the  applicable  Appropriation  Act  by  both 
Houses  without  any  provision  for  such  proj- 
ect or  activity,  or  (c)  August  18,  1972,  which- 
ever first  occurs. 

Sec  103.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  or  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  may  be  used  without 
regard  to  the  time  limitations  for  submission 
and  approval  of  apportionments  set  forth  In 
subsection  idl  (2l  of  section  3679  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended,  but  nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  waive  any  other 
provision  of  law  governing  the  apportion- 
ment i.if  f'lnds. 

Sec  104,  .\pproprlatlon3  made  and  author- 
ity granted  pursuant  to  this  Joint  resolution 
shall  cover  all  obligations  or  expenditures  in- 
curred for  any  project  or  activity  during  the 
period  for  which  funds  or  authority  for  such 


project  or  activity  are  available  under  this 
joint  resolution. 

Sec.  105.  Expenditures  made  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  charged  to  the 
applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  author- 
ization whenever  a  bill  In  which  such  ap- 
plicable appropriation,  fund,  or  authoriza- 
tion Is  contained  Is  enacted  Into  law. 

Sec.  106.  No  appropriation  or  fund  made 
available  or  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
tills  Joint  resolution  shall  be  used  to  Ini- 
tiate or  resume  any  project  or  activity  which 
was  not  being  conducted  d\irlng  the  fiscal 
vear  1972. 

Sec  107,  Any  appropriation  for  the  flscAl 
rear  1973  required  to  be  apportioned  pur- 
suant to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended,  may  be  apportioned  on  a  basis 
indicating  the  need  (to  the  extent  any  stich 
increases  cannot  be  absorbed  within  avail- 
able appropriations)  for  a  supplemental  or 
deficiency  estimate  of  appropriation  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  permit  payment  of  such 
pay  increases  as  may  be  granted  pursuant  to 
:aw  to  civilian  officers  and  employees  and  to 
active  and  retired  military  personnel.  Each 
such  appropriation  shall  otherwise  be  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  section  3679  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
.strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the  continuing 
resolution  which  will  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  continue  to  operate  after 
next  Friday,  June  30.  The  outside  effec- 
tive date  of  the  resolution  is  August  18. 
1972.  Of  course,  appropriation  bills  that 
become  the  law  In  the  meantime  wUl  be 
the  controlling  element  in  the  spending 
of  the  various  departments  covered  by 
the  particular  bill. 

STATTTS    oy    THE  APPBOPRIATION    BTLLS 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  pass  the  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill  on  Thursday, 
the  House  will  have  passed  10  of  the  13 
regular  annual  appropriation  bills  for 
-iscal  1973,  wliich  begins  next  Saturday. 

The  Senate  by  the  end  of  this  week 
Aill,  it  is  expected,  have  passed  nine  of 
the  fiscal  1973  appropriation  bUls. 

Three  of  the  annual  appropriation 
bills  will  hopefully  go  to  the  President 
this  week — the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
propriation bill,  the  legislative  appro- 
priation bUl,  and  the  Treasury — Postal 
Service — General  Government  appropri- 
ation bill.  Conference  reports  have  been 
flled  on  them  and  if  they  all  clear  Con- 
^^ress  this  week,  they  should  shortly  be- 
come law. 

The  remaining  appropriation  bills 
which  we  will  have  to  report  to  the 
Hotise  when  we  come  back  on  July  17 
will  be  the  military  construction  appro- 
priation bill,  the  defense  appropriation 
bill,  and  the  foreign  assistance  appropri- 
ation bill. 

Certain  actions  will  have  to  be  taken 
otherwise.  For  example,  we  will,  I  believe, 
have  to  provide  an  appropriation — prob- 
ably this  week — to  take  care  of  an 
addition  to  the  disaster  relief  fund.  The 
President  is  today  urgently  recommend- 
ing $100  million  additional  for  disaster 
relief,  because  of  recent  disasters  in 
various  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

RATES    rOE    OPERATIONS 

The  pending  resolution  Is  the  standard, 
garden  variety  continuing  resolution 
which  continues  all  the  agencies  and  de- 
partments of  Government,  and  they  are 
continued  at  certain  specified  rates. 


For  example,  on  the  three  bills  which 
will  not  have  passed  the  House  or  the 
Senate,  the  general  ground  rule  during 
this  interim  as  to  the  rate  for  operations 
will  be  the  budget  request  for  1973  or 
last  year's  appropriation,  that  is,  fiscal 
1972,  whichever  is  the  lower.  That  is 
standard. 

Then,  as  to  any  bill  which  has  passed 
the  House,  but  not  passed  the  Senate, 
the  House  figure  or  last  year's  appro- 
priation, whichever  is  lower,  will  be  the 
general  ground  rule. 

As  to  the  appropriation  bills — and  we 
expect  there  will  be  nine  of  them — that 
have  passed  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  the  lower  of  the  applicable 
figures  as  between  the  two  Houses  will 
be  controlling  until  the  expiration  of  this 
jontinuing  resolution  or,  of  course,  until 
ihey  are  signed  into  law. 

FRJac  WOBLO  FORCES  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  In  the  militarj'  authoriza- 
tion bill  last  year,  in  the  military  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  current  year,  there 
was  a  celling  of  $2.5  billion  imposed  on 
expenditures  by  the  Government  for  ac- 
tivity in  Vietnam. 

In  the  authorization  bill  passed  by  the 
House  earlier  today,  that  ceiling  is  sought 
to  be  raised  to  $2.7  billion. 

The  SPEABLER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes.) 

Mr.  YATES.  In  the  bill  that  was  passed 
by  the  House  today,  that  ceiling  was 
raised  to  $2.7  biUion  because  the  admin- 
istration. I  understand,  has  exceet  d  the 
limitation  on  spending  in  Vietnam  that 
was  imposed  by  the  Congress. 

Will  the  continuing  resolution  continue 
our  spending  at  the  level  imposed  by  the 
Congress  in  last  year's  bills  at  $2.5  bUllon 
or  at  the  level  of  the  bill  that  was  passed 
by  the  House  today  at  $2.7  billion? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  continuing  resolu- 
tion will  provide  for  expenditures  for  free 
world  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  at  the 
rate  of  the  existing  law,  which  is  $2.5 
billion. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

CONTINGENCY    PROVISIONS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  this  language  on 
page  3  of  the  bill  as  follows: 
Provided,  That  no  provision  In  any  Appro- 
priation Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  which 
makes  the  availability  of  any  appropriation 
provided  therein  dependent  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  additional  authorizing  or  other  legis- 
lation, shall  be  effective  before  the  date  set 
forth  In  section  102(c)  of  this  joint 
resolution. 

Then  turning  to  page  7  of  the  resolu- 
tion, section  102(c)  reads  or  provides: 

August  18,  1972.  whichever  first  occurs. 

Will  the  gentleman  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  that  to  the  House? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  House  passed  several 
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appropriation  bills  containing  Items 
where  there  was  no  related  legislative 
authorization  enacted  into  law  as  to  fiscal 
year  1973.  For  example,  the  authoriza- 
tion had  passed  the  House  with  reference 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  Coast  Guard  and  .some  other 
activities. 

The  appropriation  bills  containing  such 
items  went  to  the  other  body.  In  passing 
the  bills,  the  other  body  added  the  pro- 
viso in  various  places,  providing  that 
those  funds  .should  not  become  available 
until  the  related  authorization  had  been 
enacted  into  law. 

Well,  many  of  the  authorizations  in- 
volved have  not  become  law  and  will  not 
become  law  by  next  Satui'day.  July  1, 
when  the  continuing  resolution  takes  ef- 
fect. So.  if  the  bill  has  passed  the  House 
and  passed  the  Senate,  then  according 
to  the  yardstick  the  basis  upon  which  the 
department  or  agency  will  operate  is  the 
House  or  the  Senate  figure,  whichever  is 
the  lower.  The  Senate  figure,  with  the 
proviso  saying  that  the  amount  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  effective  until  the  related  au- 
thorization is  passed — the  Senate  figure 
in  those  instances  will  be  zero,  so  a 
number  of  agencies  w-ould  come  to  a 
screeching  halt  next  Saturday  unless  we 
add  the  proviso  to  which  the  gentleman 
makes  reference. 

EXPIRATION    DATE    OF    CONTINUING    RESOLUTION 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  still  not  clear  as  to 
the  meaning  of  August  18.  1972,  the  date 
predicated. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  expiration  date  of 
the  whole  continuing  resolution  is  Au- 
gust 18.  the  date  when  it  is  planned  to 
recess  for  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention. We  will  have  to  pass  another 
continuing  resolution  If  we  do  not  get 
the  appropriation  business  completed  by 
the  18th  day  of  August. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  the  August 
18  date  means? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Contingent  upon  the  ad- 
journment for  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion until  after  Labor  Day? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  get  the  appropriation  bills  com- 
pleted by  August  18.  Ten  bills  will  have 
passed  the  House  by  this  weekend.  Nine 
bills,  I  believe,  will  have  passed  the  Sen- 
ate by  this  weekend.  Only  three  bills  re- 
main to  be  reported  to  the  House,  and 
they  are  held  up  because  of  lack  of  legis- 
lative authorizations.  We  passed  the  De- 
fense authorization  bill  in  the  House  to- 
day. I  would  think  we  could  complete  the 
appropriation  business  by  August  18.  We 
would  be  doing  quite  well  if  we  did  so, 
but  it  is  an  objective  devoutly  to  be 
sought. 

May  I  add  that  we  should  be  able  to 
bring  in  conference  reports  on  the  seven 
bUls  that  win  be  in  conference  after  we 
come  back  on  July  17.  We  will  have  a 
month  to  work  on  them  and  to  process 
the  three  bills  yet  to  be  reported  to  the 
House.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  three  con- 
ference reports  are  filed  and  we  hope  the 
House  and  Senate  can  clear  them  to  tfie 
President  this  week. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend.  I  Include  excerpts  from 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 


priations on  the  pending  resolution.  It 
explairis  the  resolution  in  considerable 
detail  and  c-ontains  a  table  on  the  ap- 
propriations bills  for  flscal  1973  and  cer- 
tain other  pertinent  information: 

DETAILS  ABOUT  THE  RESOLUTION 

Comporting  with  continuing  reeoluilons 
over  a  period  of  many  years,  the  emphasis 
in  the  resolution  is  on  the  continuation  o) 
existing  projects  and  activities  at  the  lowest 
of  one  of  three  rates,  namely,  the  current 
(fiscal  year  1972)  rate:  the  budget  request 
for  1973,  where  no  action  has  been  taken 
by  either  House;  or  the  more  restrictive 
amount  adopted  by  either  of  the  two  Houses. 
The  whole  thrust  of  the  resolution  Is  to  keep 
the  Oovernment  ftmctlontnp  on  a  minimum 
basis  until  funds  for  the  fuU  year  are  other- 
wise determined  open. 

For  many  years.  It  has  been  necessary  to 
provide  some  stopgap  appropriations  through 
continuing  resolutions.  Officials  having  re- 
sponsibility for  managing  programs  during 
such  Interim  periods  are  not — certainly 
should  not  be — unaware  of  the  fact  that  the 
whole  thrust  behind  these  measures  Is  to  do 
only  the  minimum  necessary  for  orderly  con- 
tinuation of  activities,  preserving  to  the 
maximum  extent  reasonably  possible  the  flex- 
IblUty  of  Congress  In  arriving  at  final  deci- 
sions In  the  regular  annual  bills.  Recognizing 
the  almost  countless  differing  situations  In- 
volved In  operating  the  far-flung  activities  of 
government,  continuing  resolutions  have  by 
design  always  been  drawn  rather  broadly, 
counting  heavily  on  administrators  to  follow 
a  prudent  and  cautious  course  in  respect  to 
a  particular  program  encompassed  within  an 
overall  appropriation  Item. 

V7lthout  laying  down  any  hard  and  fast 
rules  and  short  of  encumbering,  administra- 
tive processes  with  detailed  fiscal  controls, 
the  Committee  nonetheless  thinks  that  to  the 
extent  reasonably  possible,  departments,  and 
agencies  should  avoid  the  obligation  of  funds 
for  specific  budget  line  items  or  program 
ai.ocations.  on  which  congressional  commit- 
tees may  have  expressed  strong  criticism,  at 
rates  which  unduly  impinge  upon  discretion- 
ary decisions  otherwise  available  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  general  basis  of  operation  is  this: 

//  f/ie  applicable  1973  appropriatiOTU  bill 
has  passed  both  Houses  but  has  not  cleared 
conference,  and  the  particular  amount  or 
authority  therein  dlflers,  the  pertinent  proj- 
ect or  activity  continues  under  the  lesser  of 
the  two  amounts  and  under  the  more  restric- 
tive authority.  Section  101(a)(3)  deals  with 
this. 

In  that  connection,  there  Is  a  new  proviso 
added  to  the  usual  wording  of  section  101 
(a)(3),  as  foUows;  Provided,  That  mo  pro- 
vision In  any  appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973,  which  makes  the  availability  of 
any  appropriation  provided  therein  depend- 
ent upon  the  enactment  of  additional  au- 
thorizing or  other  legislation,  shall  be  ef- 
fective before  the  date  set  forth  in  section 
102(c)  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

In  several  of  the  appropriation  bills  for 
1973  the  Senate  has  attached  provisions  to 
a  number  of  appropriations,  making  their 
availability  contingent  on  enactment  of  au- 
thorization legislation.  Thvis.  In  these  In- 
stances the  effective  Senate-passed  amounts 
are  zero  and  If  the  provisions  are  operative 
as  of  July  1,  under  the  standard  applications 
of  the  section  101(a)(3)  groundrule  they 
would  be  without  funds  come  July  1  Find- 
ing disposition  of  the  provisions  and  the  au- 
thorizations to  which  they  refer,  the  above- 
quoted  provision  In  the  accompanying  con- 
tinuing resolution  Is  necessary  to  avoid  what 
would  In  its  absence  be  the  case;  namely,  an 
abrupt  cutoff  of  funds  for  many  Important 
on-going  programs  and  agencies  come  mid- 
night, June  30. 

Where  a  bill  has  passed  only  one  House. 


or  where  an  appropriation  'or  a  project  or 
activity  is  Included  In  oi^ly  one  version  of  a 
fctll  as  passed  by  both  Houses,  the  pertinent 
project  or  activity  continues  under  the  ap- 
propriation, fuiid.  or  authority  granted  by 
the  one  House,  but  at  a  rate  for  operations 
•iot  exceeding  the  current  flscal  year  1972 
rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by  the  one  House, 
whichever  is  the  lower  Section  101  la)  (4) 
deals  with  this. 

Where  neither  House  has  passed  the  ap- 
plicable appropriation  bill  for  the  flscal  year 
1973 — and  that  will,  as  things  now  look,  be 
the  case  for  3  of  the  13  scheduled  annual 
bUls  for  1973 — appropriatior.s  are  provided 
for  continuing  projects  or  activities  con- 
ducted during  fiscal  vear  1972  at  the  current 
rate  or  the  rate  provided  for  In  the  budget 
estimate  for  1973.  whichever  is  lower,  and 
under  the  more  restrictive  authority  Section 
101(b)  deals  with  this.  And  there  is  an  ex- 
ception in  respect  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense relating  to  certain  training  exercises 

The  Committee  has  included  a  provision 
which  prohibits  the  Department  of  Defense 
from  obligating  funds  under  this  resolution 
for  carrying  out  the  Reforger  IV  exercise  of 
the  Army  and  the  Crested  Cap  exercise  of  the 
Air  Force.  In  these  exercises  United  States 
forces  are  transported  to  Europe  for  coordi- 
nated training  with  other  NATO  forces.  The 
purpose  of  this  limiting  proviso  is  to  carry 
out  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriation  BUI  for 
flscal  year  1972.  The  conference  report  (House 
Report  92-754  of  December  14,  1671 1  dis- 
cusses the  conduct  of  these  exercises  on  page 
6  and  states  In  part  that ; 

"Tlie  objective  of  the  conferees  is  to  pre- 
vent any  further  obligations  for  these  exer- 
cises through  the  use  of  funds  provided  In 
this  bill,  and  to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds 
made  avaUable  through  Continuing  Resolu- 
tions for  slmUar  Reforger  and  Crested  Cap 
exercises  during  fiscal  year  1973." 

;/  there  is  no  budget  estimate  or  if  the 
budget  request  has  been  deferred  for  later 
consideration,  special  provision  is  made  for 
continuation  until  the  question  Is  disposed 
of  In  the  covjrse  of  processing  the  applicable 
regular  bill.  Section  !01  idi  deals  with  this. 

The  resolution  does  not  in  any  iray  aug- 
■rnent  the  appropriation  for  a  given  project  or 
activity  In  the  regular  bills  for  the  flscal  year 
1973.  In  the  words  of  section  106  of  the 
resolution  Itself: 

"Sec.  105  Expenditures  made  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  charged  to  the 
applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  authoriza- 
tion whenever  a  bill  in  which  such  applicable 
appropriation,  fund,  or  authorization  is  con- 
tained Is  enacted  Into  law." 

In  other  words,  while  this  resolution — as  In 
the  case  of  similar  resolutions  of  previous 
ye€irs — does  not  enumerate  spenAc  amounts 
that  may  be  obligated  and  expended  for  the 
oountlees  actlvltlee  of  government  during 
the  period  of  the  resolution  lor  such  shorter 
period  as  the  resolution  may  operate  as  to 
partlctilar  departments  or  agencies ) ,  the 
controlling  factor,  known  to  all  who  have 
any  responsibility  for  the  management  of  the 
programs  or  the  obligation  of  the  funds.  Is 
that  whatever  Is  used  during  this  Interim 
must  be  taken  out  of,  or  charged  agalr^st. 
whatever  amount  Is  finally  appropriated,  or 
otherwise  made  available,  for  the  whole 
year. 

Section  lOUa)  and  roilowing  subsections 
of  that  section  of  the  resolution  are  drawn 
along  conventional  lines  of  similar  past  res- 
olutions, except  as  noted  above,  and  deal  with 
appropriation  bills  that,  according  to  the 
present  schedule,  will  have  passed  at  least 
one  House  before  July  1. 

Section  1 01  ib)  and  following  subsections 
of  that  section  of  the  resolution  are  drawn 
along  the  conventional  lines  of  simUar  past 
resolutions,  except  as  noted  above,  and,  gen- 
erally, encompass  th(a6e  activities  to  be  oon- 
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sldered  In  connection  with  appropriation  bills 
not  yet  reported  fom  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations or  which  are  otherwlae  not 
presently  included  !n  a  bli: 

Section  101  ic)  relates  to  Senate  house- 
keeping operations  and  Is  Identical  in  sup- 
stance  to  previous  resolutions. 

Section  lOlid).  also  drawn  along  conven- 
tional lines,  generally  deals  with  actlvltlee 
being  conducted  In  the  flacal  year  1973  for 
which  at  the  moment  there  la  no  fiscal  1973 
budget  estimate  or  auihortalng  legislation, 
and  such  Items  are  not  effectively  covered  by 
previous  subsections  of  Section  101. 

Section  102  provides  that  the  resolution 
eraser  to  apply  to  an  agency  or  activity  con- 
current with  approval  by  the  President  of 
tlie  applicable  appropriation  bUl  In  which 
effective  provision  for  s\ich  agency  or  activity 
U  made  Thus  the  icope  of  the  continuing 
resolution  constricts  as  each  hill  is  enacted: 
the  resolution  icUl  be  wholly  inoperative 
after  the  last  bill  for  1973   is  approved,  or 


August  IS.  whichever  first  occurs.  Any  bills 
not  legislatively  flnallased  by  August  18  will 
have  to  be  covered  by  another  continuing 
resolution. 

Section  103  \s  standard,  and  obviates  a  lot 
of  unproductive  paperwork  that  would  other- 
vvlse  be  necessary 

Section  104  is  standard  In  continuing  reso- 
lutions, and  la  self-explanatory. 

Section  lOS  Is  also  standard  and  aeU- 
explanatory. 

Section  106  Is  also  standard  In  continuing 
resolutions,  forbidding  the  use  of  funds  pro- 
vided In  the  Joint  resolution  to  initiate  any 
new  project  or  activity  or  to  resume  any 
which  was  riot  b*ing  conducted  in  fiscal  1972. 

Section  107  13  a  standard-type  provision 
made  necessary  when  general  civilian  or  mili- 
tary pay  raises,  which  are  mandatory  Insofar 
as  administrative  discretion  Is  concerned 
have  not  been  apeclflcally  appropriated  for 
-r  were  not  In  effect  for  the  full  period  of 
the  prior  flacal  year  but  which  by  their  op- 
eration win  be  annualized  In  the  fiscal  year 


to  which  the  resolution  relates.  The  going 
salary  rates  authorized  by  any  pay  raise  legis- 
lation must  be  continued  uninterrupted  at 
the  higher  rates  even  though  the  related  spe- 
cific appropriation  Increaaes  have  not  been 
enacted. 

TH«   APPROPRIATIONS   BUSrWXSS   07   THE   SESSION 

Fiscal  year  1972 

In  this  session,  Congress  has  processed 
three  appropriation  measures  relating  to  the 
current  fiscal  year  1972.  namely,  an  urgent 
supplemental  bill;  the  Second  Supplemen- 
tal bill;  and  a  special  resolution  relating  to 
gold  revaluation. 

In  summary,  budget  requests  for  new 
budget  (obllgatlonal)  authority  considered 
In  these  measures  totaled  $7,423,419,448. 
Amounts  enacted  totaled  $6,906,174,329.  for 
a  net  reduction  of  $518,245,119. 
Fiscal  year  1973 

The  following  table  on  bills  relating  to  the 
fiscal  year  1973  shows  the  latest  situation: 


NEW  BUDGET  (OBUGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  IN  THE  APPROPRIATION  BILLS  FOR  1973  (AS  OF  JUNE  26,  1972) 

jNot*.— As  to  fijul  year  1973  amounts  only) 


an 


Budget  (efl'je5t 
considered 


Approved 


Change 


m 


In  the  Housa: 
1 


Legislative...  .   .. 

S  ta  te- 1  usIice-Commerce- 

ludKianr.. 

3    H UO- Space- Sctence- 

Veteiins 

«.  Transportation 

Advance  1974 

appropriation 

i.  Oistnct  at  Columbia 

(Federal  fund..) 

S.  Labor-HEW 

7.  Interior 

I.  Treasury- Postal  Service- 
General  Government. . 
9.  Public  Works-A EC    .. 

10.  Agriculture— Enviromtien- 

lal  and  Consumer 
Protection   . 

11.  Foteign  Assistance 

12.  Oelense 

13.  Military  construction  . 
U  Sup(ileinental,19''3.  . 


H33.  627,  004 

«,  M7,  988,  600 

20,173,  185,  .1«0 
2  909,  181,095 

(131,  181.000) 

343.  306,  000 

27,  327,  323,  50C 

2.  520.  340  OOO 

5.066,603,000 
5.  489.  058,  JOO 


12,  952, 177,  400 
(5,  163.024.000), 
(76.986.184.000) 

(3.017.800,000). 


J427.  604,  764 

4.  387,  104.  350 

19. 718.  490. COO 
2,  791,614,095 

(131.181,000).' 

332,  306.  000 

28,603,  179,500 

2,  529,  558.  200 

5,  057, 145,  COO 
5,437,727,000 

i  12. 897. 010.  900 


-»,022.  240 

-100,884,250 

-454,  695.  000 
-117.567,000 


-11,000.000 

-I,  275.  856, OOO 

+9.  218.  200 

-9,  458. 000 
-51,331.000 


-55, 166.  500 


Total,  House  bills 81.902,789.599 


82,381,739,809         -f  478. 950. 210 


In  the  Senate 

1    Legislative 

2.  HUO-Soace-Science- 
Veterans 


519.347.899  514,722,880  -4,625,019 

20. 258. 183. 000  20.  583.  370. 000        4-325. 187.  OOO 


Bill 


Budget  request 
considered 


Approved 


Change,  (-f) 
or(-) 


3.  District  of  Columbia 

(Federal  funds) J343. 306, 000  J313.  706.000 

4.  Stata-Justice-Commerce- 

Judiciary  .        4,704.326.600  4.820.717,769 

5.  Transportation 2,909,181,096  2,906.994.095 

Advance  1974 
appropriation....  (131,181,000)  (131.181,000). 

6.  Treasury-Postal  Service- 

General  Government..        5,066,603.000  5,057,186,000 

7.  Ubor-HEW (27, 416,  788,  500)    (  '  29,  464,  035,  500)  (+1 047,  247,  000) 

8.  Interior 

9.  Agriculture— Environ- 

mental and  Consumer 

Protection 

10.  Public  Works-A  EC -     - 


-J29,  600.  000 

+  116,391.169 
-2. 187, 000 


-9,417.000 


Total,  bills  cleared 
Senate 33,800,947,594 


34, 196.  696,  744  4-395.  749, 150 


Enacted: 

1.  Legislative. 


519, 347, 899 


»  513,  787,  980 


-5.  559,  919 


Total,  bills  enacted. 


519,  347,  899 


••513,787,980 


-5,  559,  919 


1  As  reported, 

>  Conference  report  as  hied. 


Note.— 2  other  reports  filed  June  26  and  June  27  ( DC.  bill  and  TR.-P  S.-G.G.  Bill). 


The  foregoing  table  relates  only  to  the 
regular  annual  appropriation  bills. 

COMPREHXNSrVl  BtTDGET  SCOKEKIKFING 

For  general  reference  purposes  of  Members 
and  others,  .t  may  be  of  interest  to  again 
call  attention  to  the  periodic  budget  '•score- 
keeping"  reports  Issued  by  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reducatlon  of  Federal 
Eiitpendttures.  Thesp  reports  are  designed  to 
keep  tabs,  currently,  on  what  Is  happening 
In  the  legislative  process  to  the  budget  recom- 
mendations of  the  President,  both  appro- 
pnatlon-wlse  and  expenditure- wise,  and  on 
the  revenue  recommendations,  and  not  only 
from  actions  in  the  revenue  and  appropria- 
tion bills  but  also  '.n  legislative  bills  that 
affect  budget  authority  and  expenditures 
{backdoor  bill.?,  bills  that  mandate  expendi- 
tures, and  so  oni 

Several  such  reports  have  been  Issued  this 
year — the  latest  one  as  of  June  16 — and  an- 
other Is  due  shortly  Copies  are  sent  to  the 
offlce  of  each  Member. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  must  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  fear  the  worst. 

GENER.^L    tEAVT 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that   all  Members  may 


have  permission  to  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Ricord,  and  that  I  be  permitted 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
insert  certain  tables  and  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  M.A.HON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  joint  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


able  to  be  present  for  rollcall  No.  145. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  a  meeting  with  a  group  of  my 
constituents  on  May  11,  1972,  I  was  un- 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  14896,  THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH 
BILL.  ON  THURSDAY,  JUNE  29. 
UNDER  SUSPENSION  OF  THE 
RULES 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  all  other 
legislative  business  on  Thursday  It  may 
be  in  order  to  call  up  for  consideration 
the  bill  H.R.  14896,  the  school  lunch  bill, 
imder  suspension  of  the  rules. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  sisk  what  the  re- 
quest would  involve?  Namely,  would  it 
involve  a  violation  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970  insofar  as  the  3-day  rule  and 
the  rules  of  the  House  are  concerned? 

Second,  would  it  invoke  the  two-thirds 


i 


vote  requirement  as  under  any  suspended 

rule?  .     .. 

Mr  PERKINS.  First,  let  me  say  to  the 
distmguished  gentleman  from  Mlsaouri 
that  in  my  judpaaent,  It  would  not  vio- 
late the  rules  of  the  House.  The  report 
has  been  printed.  It  waa  printed  yester- 
day The  bill  was  reported  unanimoualy 
out  of  the  committee  last  week.  We  com- 
plied with  the  rules  of  the  committee. 
and  I  think  we  complied  with  the  riiles 
of  the  House. 

In  answer  to  the  second  part  of  tne 
gentleman's  question,  I  should  think  it 
would  require  a  two -thirds  vote. 

PARLIAMKNTAKY     INQTHBT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr. 
Gonzalez)  .  The  gentleman  will  state  It. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  Chair  confirm 
that  if  the  unanimous-consent  request  is 
granted  that  the  rules  for  suspension 
would  be  in  effect  and  a  two-thirds  vote 
would  be  required  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
gentleman's  unanimous-consent  request 
it  would  require  a  two-thirds  vote  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALT.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


QUALITY  OF  EDUCATION  OF 
AMERICAN  CHILDREN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez >.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentlewoman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mrs.  Heckler. I  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  few  things  with  high- 
er priority  on  the  national  agenda  than 
the  quality  of  education  of  American 
children. 

That  fact  has  prompted  the  Congress 
to  enact  and  fund  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  other  leg- 
islation, all  designed  to  provide  this  issue 
mth  care  and  attention  commensurate 
with  its  importance. 

Even  so,  the  American  system  of  pub- 
lic education  is  still  experiencing  finan- 
cial problems.  State  and  local  tax  rates, 
which  support  the  system,  continue  to 
rise  toward  the  critical  level,  adding  dan- 
gerous weight  to  the  taxpayers'  burden 
and  giving  rise  to  talk  of  even  greater 
Federal  assistance. 

Because  of  its  concern  for  the  minds 
and  characters  of  young  Americans,  the 
Congress  is  going  to  respond  to  this  prob- 
lem to  whatever  extent  is  necessary.  It 
should  and  it  will. 

An  Integral  part  of  the  American  edu- 
cation system — almost  since  the  founding 
of  the  Republic— has  been  the  nonpublic 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  which 
have  produced  many  millions  of  con- 
scientious, productive  citizens. 

This  other  system  of  education,  repre- 
senting the  best  of  America's  pluralism, 
is  likewise  experiencing  financial  difiB- 
culties.  Higher  costs  have  seriously  de- 


pleted their  resources,  shortages  of 
teachers  have  thinned  their  ranks.  A 
great  part  of  America  is  dying. 

To  cite  an  example,  some  1,300  Catho- 
lic parochial  schools  have  closed  their 
doors  in  the  past  5  years.  This  has  added 
nearly  half  a  million  pupils  to  the  public 
schools.  In  the  diocese  of  PaU  River  in 
my  congresslonsd  district,  19  schools  have 
closed  during  this  period,  moving  6,000 
children  into  public  schools. 

The  seriousness  of  that  situation  wm 
brought  home  to  me  at  a  meeting  recently 
in  Fall  River  with  the  Reverend  Patrick 
O'Neill,  superintendent  of  schools  for 
the  diocese,  attended  by  clergy  and  laity. 
I  will  soon  meet  with  Msgr.  John 
Boyd  of  St.  Patrick's  in  Fall  River  and 
with  other  concerned  persons.  Catholic 
and  non-Catholic,  on  the  problem. 

This  same  situation  is  being  dupUcated 
among  other  nonpublic  school  in  every 
part  of  the  country-. 

Currently,  there  are  about  4.5  miUion 
students  in  more  than  13,000  nonpublic 
school  systems  in  the  United  States.  Of 
these.  85  percrait  are  CathoUc,  7  percent 
are  nonsectarian,  3  percent  are  Jewish, 
and  5  percent  include  various  other 
types  and  denominations. 

The  best  estimates  are  that  if  all  or 
most  of  these  pupils  had  to  be  absorbed 
into  the  pubUc  school  systems  of  this  Na- 
tion, it  would  cost  local  taxpayers  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $10  billion,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  In  terms  of 
increased  Federal  assistance.  Of  that 
amount,  approximately  $3  biUion  would 
be  an  annual  cost  increase  and  the  rest 
over  various  time  periods  for  capital  ex- 
penditures. 

In  my  own  congressional  district,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  all  the  nonpublic  schools  were 
to  close,  it  would  increase  local  tax  rates 
in  varying  amounts.  The  real  property 
tax  rate  in  the  city  of  Fall  River  is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  $190  per  $1,000  as- 
sessed valuation  this  year.  Closing  the 
nonpublic  schools  would  make  that  tax 
rate  $236.20,  an  increase  of  $48.20,  to  give 
an  example  of  the  impact  this  would 
have  in  a  specific  Instance. 

Other  examples  of  tax  ra',e  increases 
would  be  In  the  city  of  Attleboro,  Mass., 
an  increase  of  $6.40  per  thousand;  in 
the  city  of  Taunton,  an  increase  of  $39.70 
per  $1,000:  in  the  town  of  Somerset, 
$9.20;  Swansea,  $34.60;  and  Westport, 
$26.90. 

It  makes  sense  that  if  the  public 
school  system  as  it  is  today  is  experienc- 
ing financial  problems  which  cry  for 
solution,  the  swelling  of  the  system  by 
another  4.5  million  children  would  make 
the  problem  a  national  crisis. 

Financial  problems  aside,  such  an  in- 
flux of  youngsters  would  seriously  ham- 
per the  quality  of  public  education  Itself 
by  overcrowding  facilities  and  severely 
straining  existing  resources. 

To  head  off  such  a  catastrophe,  I  and 
several  other  Members  have  Introduced 
legislation  to  provide  tax  relief  to  the 
parents  of  children  attending  private, 
nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary- 
schools. 

Their  Federal  income  tax  bill  would  be 
reduced  by  half  the  total  annual  tuition 
they  must  pay,  or  by  $400,  whichever  Is 
less.  For  those  earning  more  than  $25,000 


a  year,  the  tax  relief  would  be  proportion- 
ately reduced. 

We  also  have  word,  Mr.  Weaker,  that 
the  President  Is  going  to  include  a  similar 
proposal  in  the  tax  reform  package  he  is 
preparing  to  present  to  the  Congress. 

That  is  welcome  news,  indeed,  although 
I  almost  wish  we  do  not  have  to  wait  that 
long,  because  this  situation  Is  so  critical, 
it  cannot  wait  for  the  torturous  voyage 
oif  a  tax  reform  package  through  the 
House  and  the  other  body.  I  would  like 
to  see  the  tax  credit  legislation  sepa- 
rated and  proceed  on  its  own. 

I  have  taken  this  special  order  today, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  point  out  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  confronting  us  and  to 
propose  a  reasonable  solution.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  those  other  Members  that  join  me 
in  underlining  the  critical  nature  of  the 
problem. 

The  tax  relief  I  am  proposing  would 
cost  the  Treasury  an  estimated  $508  mil- 
lion annually,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that 
compares  favorably  with  the  $3  billion 
or  more  it  would  cost  Xixe  taxpayers  If 
these  schools  were  shut  down. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  (Mr.  Mills/  and  to  the  ranking 
Member  of  the  minority  *Mr.  Byrnes 
who  have  also  sponsored  this  legislation. 
I  believe  this  legislation  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  and  is  needed  now.  Its 
passage  should  be  a  high  priority  in  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  KEATTNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr 
KxAxn^G) . 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentlewoman  for  obtain- 
ing this  time  for  the  purpose  of  speak- 
ing about  aid  for  nonpubUc  schools, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  areas  of  con- 
cern In  education  across  the  land  today. 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  our  colleague,  Mrs.  Heckler, 
for  her  recognition  of  the  crisis  in  pri- 
vate education  and  to  thank  her  for  ar- 
ranging this  opportunity  for  those  of  us 
who  share  her  concern  to  participate  in 
this  discussion. 

The  private  and  parochial  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  America  make 
an  essential  contribution  to  pluralism  in 
our  society  and  provide  an  alternate  said 
vital  choice  In  our  system  of  education. 
Private  schools  of  various  kinds  are  able 
to  draw  upon  financial  resources  not 
available  to  pubUc  institutions — and 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  available 
to  education.  They  provide  diversity. 
choice,  and  healthy  competition  to  tradi- 
tionally public  education  and  serve  the 
public  purpose  by  providing  the  means 
for  a  substantial  group  of  Americans  to 
express  themselves  socially,  ethnically, 
culturally,  and  religiously  through  edu- 
cation institutions.  Our  private  and  paro- 
chial schools  and  colleges  add  a  dimen- 
sion of  spiritual  value  to  education  which 
Is  invaluable  to  the  moral  fiber  of  the 
Nation  itself;  and  in  mj-  view,  it  would  be 
a  tragedy  of  the  first  magnitude  if  tax - 
supported  State  schools  were  to  drive 
private  Institutions  out  of  existence. 

Many  public  school  systems  are  cur- 
rently in  the  throes  of  a  financial  crisis 
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stemming  principally  from  the  fact  that 
local  and  State  revenues  have  not  kept 
pace  with  splraling  costs.  To  the  extent 
that  financial  difficulties  have  affected 
most  school  systems  In  recent  years,  they 
have  affected  private  schools — which 
have  no  tax  base — even  more.  Total  pri- 
vate school  enrollment  exceeds  5.2  mil- 
lion, or  approximately  10  percent  of  our 
schools,  and  It  has  been  estimated  that  if 
most  or  all  private  schools  were  to  close 
or  turn  public,  the  added  burden  on  pub- 
lic funds  by  the  end  of  the  1970"s  would 
exceed  $4  billion  per  year  in  operations, 
with  dji  estimated  $5  billion  more  needed 
for  facilities. 

Without  weakening  our  commitment 
to  public  education,  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress must  protect  and  encourage  the 
private  option.  The  pnvate  option  should 
not  be  available  only  to  the  wealthy.  That 
is  not  the  American  way.  And  America 
is  richer  for  the  diversity  of  those  groups 
which  prefer  a  distinctive  schooling. 

Without  question,  respect  for  the  doc- 
trine of  church-state  separation  and  re- 
straints placed  on  private  school  aid  by 
court  decisions  in  interpreting  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  have  greatly  limited 
available  options.  However,  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
enjoins  the  separation  of  church  and 
state,  also  specifies  that  nobody  shall  be 
prevented  from  exercislne  his  right  to 
freedom  of  religion.  Forcing  a  parent  to 
take  his  child  out  of  a  private  school 
because  he  cannot  afford  to  support  two 
separate  school  systems  is  an  obvious  in- 
fringement of  the  rteht  to  religious  pro- 
tection under  the  first  amendment  itself. 
I  feel  it  is  e-ssential  that  we  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  doctrine  of  church  and 
state  and  that  the  state  should  be  neutral 
in  Its  dealing  with  religion,  but,  none- 
theless the  doctrine  of  separation  does 
not  require  that  the  state  be  hostile  to 
religion. 

I  have  cosponsored  legislation  for  an 
income  tax  credit  plan  which  would  al- 
low parents  of  a  nonpublic  schoolchild 
to  deduct  from  their  final  tax  liability 
an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  tui- 
tion paid  up  to  an  overall  limit  of  $500 
per  dependent.  By  providing  assistance 
directly  to  the  parents  of  schoolchildren 
and  not  the  schools,  I  believe  that  this 
tax  credit  concept  is  consistent  with 
constitutional  criteria. 

I  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  soon  see  fit 
to  bring  these  tax  credit  measures  up 
for  consideration  so  that  we  may  get  on 
with  the  challenge  of  rescuing  our  hard- 
pressed  private  schools. 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  25,  1972,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  12611  which  would  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
allow  a  Federal  tax  credit  to  an  individ- 
ual In  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of 
any  amounts  paid  by  him  during  the  tax- 
able year  as  tuition  for  the  education  of 
any  dependent — for  whom  he  is  en- 
titled a  personal  exemption — in  a  private 
nonprofit  elementarj'  or  secondary 
school. 

The  maximum  credit  allowed  a  tax- 
payer for  the  education  of  any  depen3- 
ent  may  not  exceed  $500  in  any  taxable 
year.  The  credit  allowed  for  these  tiii- 


tion  expenses  cannot  exceed  the  taxpay- 
er's tax  liabDity. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  urgent.  Today,  Ameri- 
can education,  public  and  nonpublic.  Is 
in  a  state  of  crisis.  There  is  a  widespread 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  Na- 
tion's taxpayers  to  incur  the  increases 
in  taxes,  especially  property  taxes,  neces- 
sary to  provide  adequate  financing  for 
public  schools.  This  situation  has  been 
aggravated  by  recent  Federal  and  State 
court  decisions  which  have  held  that  ex- 
isting systems  of  public  school  financing 
are  discriminatory  and  unconstitutional 
because  of  the  disparities  in  spending 
among  school  districts. 

Nonpublic  schools  are  also  having  seri- 
ous financial  problems.  Low-  to  middle- 
income  parents  are  having  a  hard  time 
meeting  the  tuition  costs  of  nonpublic 
schools  as  high  taxes  and  inflation  con- 
tinue to  make  Inroads  in  their  earnings. 
Enrollment  in  nonpublic  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  has  been  declining 
steadily  over  the  past  several  years — from 
6.3  million  In  1965  to  5.7  million  in  1969. 
The  Office  of  Education  estimates  that 
the  total  enrollment  in  nonpublic  ele- 
mentary' and  secondary  schools  will  de- 
cline to  5  4  million  in  1972.  Roman  Cath- 
olic schools,  which  comprise  the  bulk  of 
nonpublic  schools,  have  been  forced  to 
close  hundreds  of  schools  in  the  face  of 
increasing  costs.  One  of  their  major  prob- 
lems has  been  their  inability  to  compete 
with  public  schools  in  meeting  the  salary 
demands  of  lay  teachers,  as  the  number 
of  members  of  religious  orders  engaged 
in  teaching  steadily  decreases. 

It  is  In  our  national  interest  that  our 
dual  system  of  public  and  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  continue 
to  survive.  The  final  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  ScJiool  Finance 
states: 

One  Blgnlflcant  way  In  which  nonpublic 
schools  serve  the  public  purpose  Is  that  they 
provide  diversity,  choice  and  healthy  oompe- 
inioa  to  traditional  public  education  .  .  . 
nonprubllc  schools  serve  the  public  purpoeee 
by  providing  the  means  for  a  substantial 
group  of  .Americans  to  express  themselves  so- 
cially, ethnically,  culturally,  and  religiously 
through  educational  Institutions. 

Parents  who  want  their  children  to 
iiave  the  benefit  of  religious  instruction 
as  well  as  academic  instruction  have  the 
double  burden  of  supporting  public 
.schools  through  property  taxes  in  addi- 
tion to  paying  tuition  expenses  at  non- 
public schools.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to 
grant  some  small  tax  benefit  to  the  par- 
ents of  these  children. 

When  parents  send  their  children  to 
nonpublic  schools,  the  public  burden  to 
be  borne  by  taxes  is  reduced  substan- 
tially. If  the  over  5  million  children  now 
In  nonpublic  schools  suddenly  applied  for 
admission  in  the  public  school  system, 
the  full  extent  of  this  tax  saving  to  the 
general  public  would  be  readily  apparent. 

Under  present  tax  law.  persons  who 
pay  taxes  to  a  State  or  local  government 
for  various  purposes  are  allowed  to  de- 
duct these  taxes  in  computing  taxable 
Income  on  their  Federal  returns.  Pay- 
ments made  by  parents  to  support  non- 
public schools  are  entitled  to  similar  rec- 
ognition, since  the  additional  taxes  that 
would  be  required  to  finance  the  educa- 


tion of  their  children  If  enrolled  in  pub- 
lic schools  would  be  deductible  in  com- 
puting Federal  income  taxes. 

If  my  biU  is  enacted,  most  ojf  the  chil- 
dren presently  enrolled  in  nonpublic 
schools  will  be  able  to  stay.  In  addition, 
more  parents  will  be  able  to  send  their 
children  to  such  schools,  and  the  prob- 
lems of  financing  public  schools  will  be 
lessened. 

I  have  chosen  a  tax  credit  for  inclu- 
sion in  my  proposal  because  it  wlU  be  of 
particular  advantage  to  the  low-  and 
middle-income  taxpayer.  A  tax  credit, 
which  is  a  direct  deduction  from  Income 
tax  liability,  provides  a  greater  benefit 
than  an  itemized  tax  deduction.  A  deduc- 
tion benefits  higher  income  groups  more 
than  the  lower  income  groups.  For  ex- 
ample, a  $100  deduction  benefits  a  tax- 
payer in  the  14-percent  tax  bracket  only 
$14;  whereas  a  taxpayer  In  the  70-per- 
cent tax  bracket  would  derive  a  tax  bene- 
fit of  $70  for  a  $100  deduction.  In  con- 
trast, a  tax  credit  reduces  the  taxpayer's 
tax  liability  $1  for  each  $1  of  tax  credit, 
regardless  of  his  tax  bracket. 

A  tax  credit  would  also  enable  those 
taxpayers  who  do  not  itemize  their  de- 
ductions to  obtain  the  deduction  since  it 
would  be  subtracted  from  final  tax 
liability. 

Also,  there  are  judicial  and  constitu- 
tional limitations  on  providing  public 
funds  to  nonpublic  schools.  My  proposal 
to  provide  tax  credits  for  the  expenses 
of  tuition  would.  I  believe,  be  wholly  per- 
missible. In  fsw;t,  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  School  Finance  recommended 
the  use  oi  tax  credits  in  addition  to  other 
forms  of  assistance  to  solve  the  financial 
crisis  of  nonpublic  schools. 

We  cannot  permit  our  nonpublic  school 
system  to  die.  Monopoly  in  education 
stifies  irmovation  and  creativity.  We 
must  reverse  the  current  trend.  Enact- 
ment of  my  proposal  will  be  a  giant  step 
toward  achieving  this  objective. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
belief  that  Federal  tax  relief  should  be 
provided  for  parents  of  students  attend- 
ing nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  For  this  reason,  I  introduced 
H.R.  15069,  a  bill  that  would  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  This 
legislation  would  allow  a  credit  against 
the  individual  Income  tax  for  tuition 
paid  for  the  elementary  and  secondary 
education  of  dependents. 

The  recent  financial  crisis  which  has 
prompted  the  closing  of  many  nonpublic 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and 
threatens  the  existence  of  many  more, 
presents  a  double  jeopardy  to  our  Nation. 

First,  the  already  overburdened  public 
school  system  is  unable  to  absorb  a  sub- 
stantial increase  of  students  and  still  re- 
main an  effective  educational  institution. 

Second,  the  closing  of  nonpublic 
schools,  which  could  add  up  to  5  million 
children  to  public  school  classrooms, 
would  mean  a  financial  burden  of  be- 
tween $4  and  $5  billion  to  be  borne  by 
the  taxpayers.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
making  every  effort  to  relieve  the  plight 
of  the  taxpayer  in  many  areas,  it  woiJd 
be  counterproductive  to  sJlow  such  an 
increase  In  taxes. 

One  of  the  greatest  strengths  of  the 
American  educational  system  has  always 


been  the  deeply  imbedded  tradition  of 
diversity.  I  think  every  parent  must  have 
the  opportunity  to  choose  the  type  of 
Plementary  and  secondary  schooling  he 
wants  his  child  to  have.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  the  responsibihty  of  Congress 
to  assure  that  adequate  options  are  avail- 
able to  the  parent.  We  take  diversity  for 
eranted  in  scholarship,  politics  and  busi- 
ness. Why  should  we  settle  for  a  smgle 
choice  in  education? 

Mr  Speaker,  income  tax  credits  would 
assist  low-  and  middle-income  families 
who  are  too  often  deprived  of  freedom 
of  choice  by  economic  necessity.  At  the 
same  time,  the  public  schools  would  con- 
tinue to  receive  necessary  funds,  and  no 
additional  administrative  burden  would 
be  placed  on  them.  It  is  my  view  that 
passage  of  a  bill  autiiorizing  Federal 
income  tax  credit  for  tuition  payments 
to  nonpubUc  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  would  be  a  great  service  to  both 
education  and  the  public  good. 

Mr  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
sponsor  of  legislation  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  for  tuition  payments  to  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  the  current  dis- 
cussion. Private  schools  In  my  congres- 
sional district  fulfill  a  vital  role  m  the 
rcnon's  total  educational  resources.  But 
rising  costs  have  placed  an  increasingly 
heavv  financial  burden  upon  parents  of 
these  pupils,  and.  accordingly,  upon  the 
institutions  themselves.  Recognition  of 
the  importance  of  private  schools  and 
their  economic  needs  leads  me  to  support 
tax  reUef  of  the  type  proposed. 

I  was  especially  pleased  to  read  in  this 
moming's  Washington  Post  a  news  story 
suggesting  that  President  Nixon  has  de- 
cided to  include  a  tax  credit  proposal  in 
the  comprehensive  tax  reform  legislation 
which  he  expects  to  submit  to  Congress 
next  vear.  This  encouraging  news  follows 
the  release  of  a  report  of  the  Presidential 
Panel  on  Nonpublic  Education,  which 
advocated  a  tax  program  of  this  tjTJe.  It 
also  brings  to  mind  an  important  address 
which  the  President  made  in  April,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  concern  over  the 
results  which  total  collapse  of  nonpublic 
schools  would  have  on  our  educational 
system.  He  stated: 

The  disappearance  of  all  nonpublic  schools 
IQ  this  country  would  saddle  the  American 
taxpayers  with  an  additional  $3  billion  an- 
nually m  operating  costs,  plus  as  much  as  $10 
billion  In  new  school  construction.  Seventy 
percent  of  that  burden  would  fall  upon 
seven  States:  California,  New  York.  HUnols. 
Ohio,  New  Jersey.  Michigan,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Wavs  and  Means  and  m  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
outset  I  wish  to  commend  our  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Mrs.  Heckler,  for  taking 
this  special  order  on  a  very  important 
subject.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
express  my  concern  about  the  grave 
problems  presented  by  the  closing  and 
consolidations  of  private  schools  coupled 
with  the  rapidly  increasing  costs  of  pub- 
lic education.  Obviously  it  Is  necessary 
to  relieve  the  parents  of  children  in  pri- 
vate schools  from  the  dual  burden  of 
supporting  both  the  private  and  pubUc 


school  systems  as  well  as  to  encourage 
more  efficient  utilization  of  existing 
school  facilities  and  thereby  to  reduce 
the  pupU  load  on  pubUc  schools.  In 
March  of  this  year  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  provide  a  Federal  tax  credit  for 
up  to  50  percent  of  tuition  paid,  or  a 
maximum  of  $400,  for  dependents  who 
attend  a  private  nonprofit  elementary 
or  secondary  school. 

More  than  5  million  pupils  attend  our 
Nation's  nonpublic  schools.  However, 
this  number  has  declined  by  1.4  million 
in  the  past  few  years,  from  a  flgiire  of 
more  than  6.5  million  students  in  the 
nonpublic  schoo»,in  1963.  Rising  tuition 
costs  are  a  major -reason  why  parents 
are  forced  to  take  their  children  out  of 
nonpubUc  schools.  Often  their  children 
must  be  placed  into  overcrowded,  larger 
classes  in  pubUc  facilities.  QuaUty  edu- 
cation for  increasing  numbers  of  stu- 
dents is  in  jeopardy. 

In  the  city  of  Milwaukee  students  in 
the  parochial  school  system  account  for 
nearly  80  percent  of  students  in  non- 
public schools  in  the  city.  In  the  last  5 
years  the  number  of  pupils  in  these 
schools  has  decUned  from  47.900  to 
28,000,  and  21  parochial  schools  have 
closed  their  doors  completely.  At  the 
same  time,  the  cost  of  educating  a  child 
in  the  public  school  system  in  Milwau- 
kee has  increased  from  S496  in  1966  to 
$837  in  1971— an  average  increase  of  14 
percent  in  the  last  5  years. 

The  Presidents  Commission  on  School 
Finance,  in  a  study  dealing  with  the  fi- 
nancial implications  of  changing  pat- 
terns of  nonpublic  schools  in  major  mid- 
western  cities,  estimated  that  if  all  of 
Milwaukee's  nonpublic  schools  were  to 
close,  Milwaukee  Uxpayers  would  have 
to  provide  an  additional  $47.8  million  to 
educate  these  children,  and  $28.7  million 
in  additional  State  aid  would  be  needed 
in  Milwaukee.  The  national  percentages 
are  similar.  The  President's  Commission 
on  Nonpublic  Education  has  termed  the 
decline  in  private  school  education  a 
crushing  burden"  on  our  public  school 
svstems. 

A  Federal  tax  credit  to  parents  for 
half  of  the  tuition  they  pay  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  in  nonpublic 
schools  up  to  a  maximimi  of  $400  per 
dependent  will  save  money  for  all  Ameri- 
can taxpayers,  and  for  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment— Federal.  State,  and  local.  This 
measure  will  enhance  the  heritage  of  di- 
versity which  has  always  characterized 
our  national  school  system  by  allowing 
parents  to  have  freedom  of  choice  in  de- 
termining the  kind  of  education  their 
cliiidren  will  receive.  Finally,  the  meas- 
ure will  reverse  the  increasing  financial 
burden  which  elementary  and  secondary 
education  costs  have  placed  on  all  tax- 
payers, particularly  the  local  property 
taxpayer.  _ 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  legislation  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  tuition  for  nonpubUc  education.  I 
shall  l)e  very  brief. 

We  all  know  the  traditional  arguments 
in  favor  of  assisting  nonpubUc  educa- 
tion, and  are  well  aware  of  the  additional 
difficulties  that  would  arise  in  the  pubUc 
education  system  if  many  of  our  non- 
pubUc schools  were  to  fail  to  reopen  In 


the  faU.  QuaUty  education  would  surely 
and  certainly  be  the  loser.  These  are  not 
the  only  reasons  to  maintain  the  nonpub- 
Uc school  system,  however. 

In  every  facet  of  our  day-to-day  life 
we  have  a  choice.  A  choice  of  where  to 
Uve,  a  choice  of  where  and  how  to  shop, 
a  choice  in  poUtlcs,  Havuig  these  choices 
has  contributed  so  much  to  making  ours 
the  great  Nation  that  it  is. 

Having  a  choice  in  educational  Institu- 
tions strengthens  our  system  of  educa- 
tion and  gives  us  a  graduating  class  each 
year  that  has  had  the  benefit  of  a  more 
diversified  system  than  could  possibly  be 
attained  with  a  single  education  system. 
These  young  men  and  women  will  take 
advantage  of  this  diversification  to  carrj- 
our  country  forward  in  every  field  of  en- 
deavor. 

This  freedom  of  choice  has  contributed 
greatly  in  the  past,  and  can  continue  to 
do  so  in  the  future.  But  that  futiu^  rests 
here,  and  it  is  now  the  responsibihty  of 
the  Congress  to  provide  for  its  continua- 
tion. 

I  justijioticed  a  pertinent  Associated 
Press  stOTj-  on  the  cloak  room  ticker  off 
the  House  floor  and  it  is  as  follows: 

Washington.-  President  Nixon  favors  a  tax 
credit  of  up  to  $200  per  child  as  the  principal 
way  to  aid  non-profit  private  schools  pri- 
marily parochial  schools,  against  rising  eco- 
nomic difficulties,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  told  Congress 
In  a  letter  to  Rep  Wilbur  Mills,  Chairman 
of  the  House  Wavs  and  Means  Committee, 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger  said  Congress  also 
should  consider  granting  tax  credit  for  fees 
paid  to  public  schools. 

A  meas\ire  pending  in  Congress  would  grant 
a  credit  of  50  per  cent,  up  to  »400  per  chUd 
per  year.  The  administration  favors  a  credit 
of  100  per  cent,  up  to  8200  per  child. 

Weinberger  said  the  $400  proposal  would 
Induce  private  schools  to  raise  tuition  In  or- 
der to  increase  revenues  by  capturing  the 
credit.  ^         ,. 

"In  so  doing,  the  schools  would  reduce  the 
number  of  low  and  moderate  Income  families 
who  could  afford  to  send  their  children  to 
nonpublic  schools."  he  said. 

The  cutoff  for  t.he  credit  should  be  »1 8.000 
In  annual  Income.  Weinberger  said,  'because 
most  taxpayers  whose  children  attend  non- 
pubUc schools  have  Incomes  below  $18,000. 
Allowing  the  c-edlt  for  parents  of  chUdren 
In  public  schools,  he  would  "limn  Inequi- 
table dual  burdens  as  far  as  possible. 

And  he  asked  the  comir.r.tee  to  conelder 
ways  in  which  the  beneais  ot  the  credit 
"might  be  avaUable  to  famUies  who  pay  no 
income  tax." 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  nonpub- 
lic schools  across  the  country  are  facing 
the  prospect  of  closing  their  doors  against 
students  forever.  Most  of  these  schools 
simply  are  receiving  inadequate  revenues 
to  pay  for  the  services  they  have  been 
providing  for  milUons  of  youths  everj- 

year. 

Their  difficulties  in  most  instances  are 
traceable  to  the  financial  bind  in  which 
most  parents  of  those  children  are  find- 
ing themselves.  More  and  more  parents 
are  unable  to  pay  both  their  taxes  for 
public  schools  and  the  tuition  and  costs 
cf  private  schools. 

Several  bills  have  been  ofTered  to  this 
Congress  to  relieve  this  problem.  I  have 
introduced  a  biU  which  would  provide 
$125  credit  on  Federal  income  tax  returns 
of  parents  and  guardians  for  each  child 
in  an  elementarv-  or  secondarv-  nonpubUc 
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school.  It  would  give  $600  tax  credit  for 
youths  attending  college. 

Mo8t  other  biUs  offer  similar  reUef  to 
parents  or  guanllar\s  who  have  borne  the 
burden,  in  effect,  of  supporting  two 
school  systems.  Last  April  fl.  President 
Nixon  told  Catholic  educators  in  Phila- 
delphia that  some  assistance  should 
probably  be  given  to  Catholic  schools. 
Soon  after,  the  Panel  on  Non-Public  Ed- 
ucation presented  a  58-page  report  to  the 
President,  recommending  liKome  tax 
credits  for  low-  and  middle-income  par- 
ents of  children  in  nonpublic  schools. 

Quality  education  and  assuring  that  it 
continues  and  improves  is  probably  the 
most  important  commodity  that  we  can 
pass  on  to  the  next  American  generation. 
It  seems  certain  that  education  quality 
would  be  impaired  if  nonpublic  schools 
are  forced  to  close  their  doors  forever. 
America's  public  schools  do  not  have 
enoiigh  room  or  enough  faculty  and  ad- 
ministrators to  educate  both  public  and 
nonpublic  students. 

I  do  not  propose  that  we  should  provide 
total  inducement  for  continuirig  non- 
public educational  facilities — nor  do 
most  of  the  other  propoetUs.  What  I  do 
suggest  is  that  some  assistance  be  given 
so  that  enough  school  doors,  both  pub- 
lic and  nonpublic,  remain  open  that  our 
children  and  their  children  receive  a 
quality  education. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONTROVERSY  SURROUNDING 
PROFESSIONAL  SPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Kemp>  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  hearings  on  "The 
Federal  Sports  Act  of  1972"  have  helped 
make  it  clear  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
controversy  surrounding  professional 
sports  operations  in  this  country-  today 
is  based  on  hearsay  and  emotion  rather 
than  on  the  facts.  To  the  end  that  more 
Members  of  Congress  have  the  facts  as 
well  as  the  perspective  of  a  Commissioner 
who  has  helped  guide  pro  football 
through  difficult  times  to  unprecedented 
growth  and  popularity,  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  NFL  Commissioner  Pete 
Rozelle's  testimony  before  the  Commerce 
Committee  be  included  in  the  Record. 

Commissioner  Rozelle's  testimony,  I 
believe,  very  effectively  defuses  some  of 
the  faulty  premises  upon  which  those 
supporting  Federal  regulated  pro  football 
base  their  positions.  He  answers  the  mis- 
conception that  professional  football  is 
not  now  regulated,  the  myth  that  all  pro- 
fessional sports  are  homogeneous  by  na- 
ture, and  the  fallacy  that  vital  interests 
are  not  adequately  represented. 


My  opposition  to  the  bill  is  based  on 
13  years  of  pro  football  experience,  as 
past  president  and  cofounder  of  the  AFL 
Player's  Association,  and  my  experience 
as  a  first  term  Congressman  who  has  seen 
the  chaos  that  can  be  inflicted  on  the 
private  enterprise  sector  by  unnecessary 
Federal  intervention.  It  is  ray  conviction 
that  the  interests  of  all  parties — fans, 
players,  and  owners,  and  whatever  prob- 
lems now  existing  can  best  be  reconciled 
and  resolved  through  the  recognition  of 
a  mutuality  of  interest  and  the  willing- 
ness to  pursue  the  collective  bargaining 
process  of  which  I  am  a  strong  advocate. 

I  insert  Commissioner  Rozelle's  testi- 
mony in  the  Record. 

Statemxnt  or  Pzte  Rozelle  Before  the  Com- 
Mim:  ON  CoMMKKCE,  U.S.  Senatx 

Your  committee  was  good  enough  to  in- 
vite me  to  comment  on  S.  3446.  and  I  am 
pleased  to  accept  that  invitation.  I  have  with 
me   my  counsel,   Hamilton   Carothers. 

I  think  I  understand  the  sentiments  which 
have  encouraged  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be- 
lieve that  a  federal  agency  dealing  with  pro- 
fessional sports  Is  desirable.  The  National 
Football  League  wishes  there  were  fewer  dis- 
putes and  lees  controversy  In  professlonAl 
sports.  We  look  forward  to  a  time  when  the 
sports  pages  wUl  be  devoted  more  to  ath- 
letic achievements  and  team  play  and  less 
to  strikes,  litigation  developments,  contract 
negotiations,  and  the  business  aspects  of 
sports. 

But  I  don't  believe  that  a  federal  sports 
commission  is  the  answer— for  a  great  many 
reasons.  In  my  view,  proposals  such  as  S. 
3446  are  based  on  a  number  of  premises  which 
are  not  supported  by  the  facts. 

In  the  first  place.  It  Is  simply  not  true  that 
professional  sports  are  "Big  Business."  The 
reality  is  that  professional  sp»orts  are.  in 
economic  terms,  very  small  business  Indeed. 
There  has  not.  for  example,  been  a  year  In 
the  history  of  pro  football  when  the  gross  In- 
come of  all  twenty-six  NFL  clube  In  the 
aggregate  amounted  to  the  gross  Income  of 
a  department  store  like  Woodward  &  Loth- 
rop's  here  In  Washington.  I  don't  want  to 
overdo  this  point — and  I  know  It  is  not  the 
total  answer  to  the  concept  of  a  federal 
sports  commission — but  it  is  quite  likely  that 
professional  football,  one  of  the  more  suc- 
cessful professional  sports,  ranks  somewhere 
behind  the  shoelace  Industry  In  economic 
terms.  This  at  least  raises  the  question 
whether  the  creation  and  staffing  of  an  agen- 
cy to  deal  with  professional  sports  represents 
a  sound  expenditure  of  taxpayers  money. 
The  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
for  example,  has  an  annual  budget  of  about 
$32  million  and  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion spends  about  $22  million  annually. 

Secondly,  It  Is  a  mistake  to  consider  pro- 
fessional sports,  simply  because  they  are 
professional  sports,  as  having  any  essential 
elements  in  common.  In  terms  of  their  needs, 
their  income  sources,  their  contract  require- 
ments, and  their  business  practices,  one  pro- 
fessional sport  bears  about  as  much  rela- 
tionship to  another  as  the  movie  business 
does  to  the  television  business.  In  all  of 
their  fundamental  aspects,  they  differ  from 
one  another  as  much  as  a  hockey  puck  or 
a  baseball  does  from  a  tootbail.  It  would 
simply  not  be  possible  to  establish  rules 
which  could  be  applied  fairly  and  reasonably 
to  sp>orts  In  general.  And  anyone  who  tried  to 
deal  authoritatively  with  the  particular  and 
individual  problems  of  each  sport  would 
have  to  have  the  knowledge  of  the  Almighty, 
■,he  Judffment  of  Solomon,  and  the  vision  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  I  don't  find  these  qualities 
avaUable  in  anybody — not  even  In  Howard 
Cosell. 

Thirdly,  I  cannot  accept  the  premise  that 
professional  sports   are   today   inadequately 


regulated.  Indeed,  I  have  concluded  that  pro- 
fessional football  Is  the  most  over-supemsed, 
over-examined,  and  over-regulated  business 
In  America  today. 

The  National  Football  Leegue  and  its 
member  clubs  currently  operate  under  the 
federal  antltrxist  laws,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act,  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Act,  the  Federal  Communications  Act,  the 
Federal  Securities  Laws,  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Price  Commission  and  of  the 
Pay  Board,  and  under  a  number  of  federal 
acts  dealing  with  professional  sports  In  par- 
ticular. Each  member  club  la  also  subject  to 
the  standard  array  of  laws  applicable  to  lo- 
cal business,  such  as  the  laws  of  workmen's 
compensation,  local  safety  and  health  codes, 
and  local  tax  laws. 

In  the  twelve  years  I  have  been  commis- 
sioner, the  Antitrust  Division  has  conducted 
detailed  Investigations  of  NFL  affairs  on  eight 
separate  occasions— once  In  court,  once 
through  an  eighteen-month  grand  jury  pro- 
ceeding, once  pursuant  to  a  civil  Investiga- 
tive demand,  and  on  five  occasions  through 
informal  requests  for  documents.  The  NFL's 
television  practices  have  twice  been  investi- 
gated by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. Member  club  endcwsement  and  li- 
censing practices  have  twice  been  Investi- 
gated by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The 
League's  tax  practices  have  been  exhaustively 
reviewed  by  the  IRS  on  two  different  occa- 
sions and  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  has  made  a  half-dozen  in- 
vestigations of  league  and  member  club  em- 
ployment practices.  The  league  and  Its  mem- 
ber clubs  have  been  Involved  In  four  sep- 
arate proceedings  before  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  I  have  personally  partici- 
pated in  as  many  as  twenty  different  appear- 
ances before  congressional  committees  over 
this  period  which  have  examined  substantial- 
ly every  phase  of  NFL  affairs.  Six  different 
congressional  committees  have  taken  or  are 
about  to  take  testimony  on  various  aspects 
of  NFL  operations  during  the  current  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  Professional  football  may 
well  be  the  most  regulated  and  supervised 
business  In  America  today. 

I  am  personally  persuaided  that  most  If  not 
all  of  the  so-called  problems  and  issues 
which  arise  In  professional  sports  would  be 
more  expeditiously  and  more  amicably  re- 
solved to  the  Interests  of  all  concerned,  in- 
cluding, fans,  players,  and  owners  alike,  if 
there  were  not  this  continuing  resort  to  out- 
side influence  as  a  method  of  obtaining  sup- 
port for  particular  positions. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  S.  3445  Is  not 
intended  to  be  a  substitute  for  these  con- 
fusing and  often  conflicting  patterns  of  su- 
pervision and  regulation.  The  bill  would  ex- 
pressly preserve  the  application  of  all  present 
laws  and  regulations  as  well  as  any  future 
laws  which  Congress  may  choose  to  enact. 
Thus  NFL  players  and  owners  would  stUl  have 
their  collective  bargaining  rights  under  the 
supervision  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  the  courts  would  still  continue  to  ap- 
ply the  antitrust  laws  to  one  phase  or  an- 
other of  sports  affairs,  and  all  other  federal 
and  state  regulatory  requirements  would  still 
have  to  be  met.  The  federal  ^orts  commis- 
sion wotUd  just  be  another  layer  of  regula- 
tion on  top  of  the  court,  agency,  and  con- 
gressional decisions  which  seem  to  emerge 
almost  weekly  In  the  field  of  t^>orts. 

Ijastly,  I  think  it  misguided  to  conclude 
that  a  federal  sports  agency  will  somehow 
make  whatever  problems  exist  In  professional 
sports  simply  go  away.  For  one  thing,  many 
of  the  so-called  Issues  of  NFL  operations  are, 
in  my  view,  based  more  on  popular  mis- 
understanding than  on  analysis  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts.  I  don't  hesitate  to  include 
within  that  comment  the  current  criticism 
of  the  NFL's  so-called  "Blackout"  prac/uces. 
We  have  bad  on  many  occasions  the  expe- 


rience of  finding  that  third  parties,  wh«Ki 
fhev  h^  ">•  o^rtunlty  to  bMome  fully 
SSLm^  wlthtte  facts,  were  w^l^^^o 
!^^wledge  that  a  supposed  remedy  for  » 
^s^lcuur  "problem"  was  totaUy  Imprac- 
fi!lme  or^that  there  was  not  anything  r«U- 
lUc  a^ut  Which  to  o^^*^^"^:^ 
Lad  the  experience  of  being  sued  in  o«iK 
o^y  to  havTthe  litigant  dl«x)ver  1^  h^trt^ 
preparation  that  the  facts  were  not  a.  had 
been  represented  to  him. 

Tn  Milor  part,  this  may  be  due  to  the 
fac^t^t  eve'S'one  believes  he  undei«tand8 
a^ut  professional  sports  but  very  few  people 
!Sly  do.  This  may  explain  why  many 
^^  titles  often  are  Inconsistent  In  their 
cffisSs  and  Objectives.  Some  of  the  mart 
vSiX  critics  of  the  Washington  Sen- 
Iwre'^ve  from  Washington,  for  «»«iP»«- 
Sd  WtUy  endome  regulatory  principles 
wSh  would  require  Bob  Short  to  ren«m 
in  Washington  while  they  would  equiUly  en- 
do.^  regu^tory  principle  which  would  v^- 
mlt  any  or  all  of  his  player*  to  leave  the 

team  and  move  to  Texas.  

^n  brtef  I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  problem 
of  reconcUlng  the  interests  ^fans,  «t*dium 
authorlU«,  players,  owners,  TV  viewers,  net- 
^rk^  and  amiteur  athletes  is  going  to  be 
Effectively  resolved  by  waiving  the  magic 
?aS^d  of  federal  supervision.  If  \^J^^^- 
not  accomplish  this  itself,  tJirough  a  fair  ac- 
commodation of  the  interests  of  each,  the 
sport  Itself  will  bear  the  penalty. 

END  OF  US.  GROUND  COMBAT  ROLE 
IN  VIETNAM 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Williams" 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
19  1972  the  United  States  began  to 
withdraw  its  last  combat  infantry 
brigade  from  South  Vietnam.  The  de- 
parture of  the  3d  Brigade  of  the  1st 
Air  Cavalry  Division  officially  ends  our 
ground  combat  role. 

After  the  Communist  invasiwi  of  Soutn 
Vietnam  through  the  DMZ  by  12  divi- 
sions on  March  30,  President  Nixon's 
response  in  calling  for  U.S.  air  and  naval 
attacks  against  Communist  military  tar- 
gets was  an  inevitable  decision.  However. 
President  Nixon  has  continued  to  with- 
draw American  ground  forces  from  South 
Vietnam.  Our  U.S.  troop  strength  is  now 
below  49.000  men  and  this  reduction  will 
be  continued.  President  Nixon  has  with- 
drawn   more    than    500,000    American 
ground  troops  since  he  was  elected  to 
the  White  House  less  than  4  years  ago. 
Over  100,000  South  Vietnamese  have 
been  driven  from  their  homes  by  this  in- 
vasion. They  all  have  fled  south — away 
from  the  Communist  invaders.  Political 
factions  which  were  previously  hostile  to 
President  Thieu  have  put  aside  political 
differences  in  condemning  the  invaders. 
Yet,  there  are  some  Americans  who  have 
condemned  President  Nixon,  not  the  in- 
vading Communists,  for  the  terror  in- 
flicted on  these  people.  Some  U.S.  polit- 
ical figures  use  the  word  "immoral"  every 
time  they  speak  of  our  efforts  to  help  the 
South  Vietnamese  defend  themselves,  but 
they  do  not  caU  this  massive  invsision  of 
South  Vietnam  "immoral." 

President  Nixon's  visits  to  Moscow  and 
Peking,  Russian  President  Podgomy's 
recent  visit  to  Hanoi,  and  Dr.  Kissingers 
recent    visit    to    Peking    indicate    that 


strong  efforts  are  underway  to  obtaJn  a 
negoUated  peace.  It  is  possible  that  these 
efforts,  initiated  by  the  United  States, 
will  be  successful  and  peace  will  come  to 
Southeast  Asia  in  a  manner  that  will 
not  have  appeased  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

TUnCVM    MAKSH 

When  the  Senate  passed  HJl.  7088, 
which  establishes  the  Tlnicum  National 
Environmental  Center,  it  added  an 
amendment  requiring  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  audit  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  acquisition  and  resto- 
ration of  the  Tlnicum  Marsh.  On  Tues- 
day. June  20,  1972,  the  House  concurred 
with  this  amendment.  This  action  cleared 
the  way  for  President  Nixon  to  sign  H.R. 
7088  into  pubUc  law,  and  then  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  can  start  ac- 
quisition on  privately  owned  sections  of 
the  land  to  be  included  in  this,  the  first 
National  Environmental  Center  in 
America.  

BUSINKSS    WMCU'l'lVXS 

A  group  called  the  Business  Executives 
Move  for  Vietnam  Peace  and  New  Na- 
tional Priorities— BEM— has  announced 
its  opposition  to  my  reelection  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  following 
Information  about  this  group  will  be  of 
interest  to  you. 

Last  year  when  the  National  Peace 
Action  coaUtlon—NP AC— announced  its 
intention  to  shut  down  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  a  massive  "May- 
Day"  demonstration  in  Washington,  the 
BEM  announced  its  solidarity  with  the 
NPAC.  The  1971  annual  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
states  that  the  NPAC  is  dominated  by  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party,  whose  members 
are  dedicated  to  the  violent  overthrow 
of  our  system  of  government. 

Only  one  of  the  former  Government 
officials  and  diplomats  listed  as  sponsors 
of  the  BEM  is  not  a  Democrat.  Why  did 
these  men  not  cry  out  against  this  war 
when  Democratic  administrations  were 
sending  more  than  half  a  million  Ameri- 
cans to  fight  in  Vietnam?  I  also  question 
why  the  Democratic  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvsmia,  who  is  also  a  BEM  sponsor,  is 
listed  only  as  Milton  J.  Shapp,  president 
of  the  Shapp  Corp.  of  Philadelphia? 

Obviously,  the  BEM  will  not  stand  close 
scrutiny.  Of  the  10  House  votes  on  which 
BEM  decided  to  oppose  my  reelection, 
only  two  votes  were  close.  The  others  had 
up  to  278  Congressmen  voting  for  them, 
clearly  indicating  a  wide  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 

RKVxmrx  SHAUKO 

With  my  support,  on  June  22, 1972.  the 
House  has  passed  the  revenue  sharing 
bill  H.R.  14370.  This  legislation  wHl  give 
fiscal  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments from  Federal  revenues.  For 
the  first  time  we  will  take  money  from 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  where,  fsu:  too 
frequently,  it  Is  wasted,  and  give  it  to 
State  and  local  govemments  which  will 
put  the  money  to  work  immediately. 
Many  of  'us  feel  that,  by  distributing  the 
funds  to  local  governments,  the  people 
will  be  able  to  have  better  control  of 
where  the  money  is  spent,  and  that  it  is 
spent  wisely  and  properly. 

Because  the  distribution  formulas  con- 
tained In  the  bill  are  not  equitable,  and 


will  unfairly  distribute  the  available 
funds,  I  voted  against  barring  amend- 
ments on  an  early  unsuccessful  proced- 
ural question.  To  illustrate  this  point, 
compare  per  capita  funds  given  to  Peiui- 
sylvanla  and  to  New  York.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  will  receive  $8.28, 
while  New  York  gets  more  than  twice  as 
much  at  $17.23  per  capita.  The  combined 
State  and  local  government  receipts  are 
also  inequitable.  In  Pennsylvania,  the 
combined  per  capita  receipt  will  be 
$25.33.  while  New  York  will  receive  al- 
most $10  more  at  $35.29. 

The  original  administration's  general 
revenue  sharing  bill  provided  for  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  revenue  sharing 
money  to  the  States.  However,  Chairman 
Wilbur  Mills  and  the  predominately 
Democratic  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee decided  on  a  vague  formula  for 
the  distribution  of  this  money:  it  even 
includes  something  called  urbanization.  I 
will  work  next  year  to  introduce  amend- 
ments to  the  law  to  insure  a  more  equi- 
table distribution  in  the  future. 

Every  municipcility  in  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania  will 
receive  revenue  sharing  funds  for  the 
calendar  year  1972.  if  the  Senate  passes 
this  bill. 

STRATEGIC    ARMS    LUtrtATION 

President  Nixon  is  continuing  his  ef- 
forts to  guarantee  us  a  generation  of 
peace.  His  latest  success  was  the  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  agreement  wM-ked 
out  during  his  recent  Moscow  visit.  The 
President  has  urged  the  Congress  to  ap- 
prove the  agreements  by  September  1,  so 
that  the  second  round  of  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks — SALT — can  begin 
in  October. 

The  President  l\as  said  that  he  wants 
the  Congress  to  make  a  very  secu-ching 
inquiry  into  the  agreements  so  that  we 
can  be  totally  convinced  that  they  are  in 
the  Interest  of  the  coimtry  and  world 
peace.  However,  the  President  has  point- 
ed out  that  it  is  important  for  America 
to  go  forward  with  building  up  our  offen- 
sive weapons  systems  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted under  the  accords.  For  the  United 
States  to  unilaterally  reduce  its  offensive 
programs  would  mean  that  the  Soviets 
would  lose  any  incentive  to  negotiate  the 
foUowon  agreement. 

KXTAKOED    CHIU3BKN 

As  the  result  of  a  recent  civil  case  in 
the  U.S.  Ertstrict  Court,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  is  attempting  to 
locate  thousands  of  mentally  retarded 
children,  many  of  whom  would  be  able  to 
make  great  progress  in  overcoming  their 
handicaps,  but  who  are  not  receiving  all 
of  the  educational  benefits  to  which  they 
are  wititled.  If  a  parent  or  guardian  of 
a  retarded  child  would  like  additional  in- 
formation, they  should  contact  their  lo- 
cal school  district.  If  contact  at  the  local 
school  district  cannot  be  made,  please 
call,  collect,  the  Office  of  Right  to  Educa- 
tion, in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  The 
number  is  717-787-3990. 

CBIIi>KEN'S   CBOn 

My  Wife  and  I  talked  to  Mrs.  Julie 
Nixon  Eisenhower  at  a  conference  of  the 
Northeastern  U.S.  RepubUcan  Women  at 
the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  where  the 
All-City    Elementary    Choir    from    the 
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Chester  School  District  entertained  the 
group  by  slngmg  at  the  banquet.  Julie 
was  so  impressed  with  the  children's  per- 
formance that  she  asked  to  be  escorted  to 
the  stage  to  thank  them  personally.  We 
are  all  proud  of  Mrs.  Roberts,  supervisor 
of  music,  and  Mrs.  Rudnick,  choir  direc- 
tor, and  the  children  for  their  excellent 
performance. 


MAGNA  CARTA— COMMEMORATION 
OF  ITS  757TH  ANNIVERSARY.  IN 
PHILADELPHIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Flood'  is 
recognized  for  15  mmutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  native 
State,  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  rich  in  our  American  history. 
The  fundamental  act  of  union  for  the 
formation  of  the  United  States  was  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776  by 
the  Continental  Congress,  then  sitting  at 
Independence  Hall  m  Philadelphia.  It 
was  the  Convention  ot  1787  at  the  same 
place  that  framed  our  Constitution.  Al- 
though the  first  Congress  of  the  United 
States  met  in  New  York  In  1789,  in  1790 
it  chose  Philadelphia  as  the  temporary 
seat  of  the  new  Grovernment  when  Wash- 
m^ton  was  President. 

As  students  of  history  know,  the  Con- 
stitution was  not  a  suddenly  devised 
framework  of  government  but  the  cul- 
mmailon  of  experience  dating  back  to 
the  Magna  Carta  of  1215  when  25  bar- 
ons of  England  uiUted  to  force  King 
Jolm  to  sign  and  obsen'e  it. 

The  Baronial  Order  of  Magna  Carta, 
composed  of  men  who  are  lineal  de- 
scendants of  these  25  barons  of  England, 
and  of  which  William  Harmis  Perot  of 
Philadelphia  is  Marshal,  customarily 
commemorates  the  signing  of  the  Magna 
Carta  on  the  Sunday  nearest  June  15 
of  each  year  at  historic  Christ  Church  In 
Philadelphia,  the  church  attended  by 
Washington.  Most  of  the  members  of  the 
order  live  In  the  Philadelphia  region; 
some  in  the  Washington.  DC.  area.  This 
order  tiirough  the  years  has  been  a 
highly  etiective  patriotic  group  in  keep- 
ing alive  the  memories  of  the  Magna 
Carta  as  a  vital  landmark  in  tlie  de- 
velopment 01  constitutional  liberty. 

On  Jui^e  11.  1972.  at  this  church,  the 
Barons  celebrated  the  757th  armiversary 
of  the  ensealing  of  the  Magna  Carta 
in  an  impressive  program  led  by  the  rec- 
tor, the  Reverend  Ernest  A.  Harding, 
DJD..  m  which  a  member  of  the  order. 
the  Honorable  Maunce  H.  Thatcher,  dis- 
tinguished former  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress from  Kentucky,  and  the  sole  sur- 
viving member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  that  supervised  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal,  mad_e 
the  address  for  the  occasion  and  received 
the  Armual  Award  of  the  Order,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

The  Baronial  Order  of  Magna  Carta  pre- 
sents Its  Magna  Carta  Day  Award  to  Gov- 
ernor Maurice  Hudson  Thatcher  in  recognl- 
tlon  of  his  service  to  humanity: 

Particularly  Is  this  made  for  his  champion- 
ing the  Freedom  of  the  Individual,  further- 


ing the  significant  tradition  begun  In  1215 
by  the  Barons  of  England. 
(PSLnama  Canal  Seal.) 
^ Kentucky  Seal.) 

1  Picture — ship  lu  Panama  Canal.) 
Christ  Church  In  Philadelphia. 
Magna    Carta    Sunday,    June    11.    1972. 
Wn.LiAM    Hannis    Perot, 

Marshal. 
HE^^^Y  Pichon  Krogstad, 

Keeper  of  the  Signet. 
(Note. — Framed  wUli  Wblte  House  Tim- 
ber ' 

During  the  program.  Governor 
Thatcher,  together  with  Marshal  Perot. 
former  Marshal  Charles  Edgar  Hires. 
Capt.  Miles  P.  DuVal,  Jr.,  also  a  member 
of  the  order,  and  Gilbert  H.  Dehnel  of 
Washington.  DC.  sat  in  the  George 
Wasliington  pew. 

So  that  the  indicated  address  may  be 
suitably  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
Congress  for  the  benefit  of  present  and 
future  readers.  I  include  herewith  the 
indicated  address  as  part  of  my  remarks : 
Address  op  Maurice  H.  Thatcher 
To  the  Members  of  the  Baronial  Order  of 
Magna  Carta  and  their  families;  friends 
and  ::elghbors  from  Washington,  D.C.,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  other  points;  Rev.  Doctor 
Harduig  and  the  membership  of  this  historic 
Church,  I  must  extend  my  deepest  thanks 
and  most  grateful  appreciation  for  their 
presence  on  this  occasion. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  with  like  appreciation. 
Baron  and  Mrs.  Ross  Porter  Sklllern  for  the 
CTBClous  courtesies  accorded  myself  and  my 
traveling  companion,  Mr.  Gilbert  Dehnel  of 
Washington,  D.C.  as  guests  In  their  charming 
home.  Also,  my  thanks  to  others. 

Then,  I  wish  to  give  assurance  of  my  most 
grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  outstand- 
ing honor  that  was  voted  to  me  by  the  Baro- 
nial Order  last  fall,  and  now  awarded. 

When  I  recall  that  men  of  such  eminence 
M  Generals  MacArthur  and  Bradley,  Chief 
Justice  Bell,  and  certain  outstanding  mem- 
bers of  the  Baronial  Order  have  been  recipi- 
ents of  this  Award,  I  am  Indeed,  humbly 
grateful   that  I  am  now  thus  honored. 

I  know  of  no  region  more  historic  than 
■-hat  of  Philadelphia,  and  Its  environs.  In- 
dependence Hall  and  the  Liberty  Bell  have 
their  significance  and  memories. 

Great  appreciation  Is  due  the  Welsh  and 
Swedes,  as  well  as  the  English,  Scotch  and 
others.  William  Penn  and  his  Quakers  struc- 
tured a  lasting  monvunent.  Here  Benjamin 
Franklin  grew  Into  the  vast  proportions  of 
a  practical  idealist,  statesman,  scientist,  and 
successful  civic  and  Revolutionary  leader. 

This  Commonwealth  Itself  Is  a  beautiful 
domain.  Its  great  rivers,  its  mountains  and 
valleys — together  with  its  farming  areas — 
present  an  unexcelled  panorama  of  beauty. 
Valley  Forge  and  Gettysburg — and  the  Get- 
tysburg Address — speak  for  themselves. 

Its  historic  worth  is  beyond  all  measure- 
ment. 

Besides  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania there  are  three  other  Commonwealths 
In  our  American  Union,  namely.  Massachu- 
setts, Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

My  own  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky — 
with  the  aid  of  Daniel  Boone,  himself  a  na- 
tive of  Pennsylvania,  led  the  eEfort  for  the 
early  settlement  of  Kentucky;  and  In  time's 
course,  there  were  born  in  Kentucky,  the 
respective  leaders  of  the  North  and  South  In 
the  Civil  War  era,  Lincoln  and  Davis. 

During  my  service  in  the  Congress  as  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Louisville  and  Jefferson 
County.  Kentucky  District  (1923-331.  I  had 
pleasant  relationships,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  with  Pennsylvania  members  of  the 
House.  I  make  special  reference   to  Doctor 


Henry  W.  Temple  of  the  Washington  Dis- 
trict. J.  Banks  Kurtz,  of  the  AUoona  District, 
and  Thomas  Butler  of  West  Chester. 

Dr.  Temple,  aa  a  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  on  special 
National  Park  assignments,  occupied  poets 
where  he  was  able  to  serve  my  efforts — and 
did  serve  them — to  obtain  enactment  of 
Bills  I  sponsored.  They  were  important  meas- 
ures, and  became  laws — such  as  the  Acts 
creating  the  National  Cave  Mammoth  Park  in 
Kentucky,  and  the  Gorgaa  Memorial  Labora- 
tory In  the  City  of  Panama,  an  institution 
dedicated  to  research  touching  the  cause 
and  prevention  of  tropical  diseases,  both 
human  and  veterinary. 

The  Laboratory,  starting  with  an  annual 
authorization  of  $50,000,  now  has  an  annual 
budget  of  a  mUllon  dollars;  and  Congress 
also  has  authorized  and  appropriated  sev- 
eral mUUons  for  expansion  of  the  Laboratory 
activities,  made  necessary  by  the  great  func- 
ilons  It  has  been  called  upon  to  serve. 

Indeed,  its  achievements  have  been  of 
such  character  as  to  make  of  it  the  out- 
standing institution  of  Us  kind  in  all  the 
world.  Panama  is  an  ideal  spot  for  such 
activity. 

For  more  than  40  years.  I  served  as  the 
Vice  President  and  General  Counsel  of  the 
parent  institute;  and  am  yet  filling  the  post 
of  Gei^eral  Counsel;  and  am  now  the  Hon- 
orary Life  President  of  the  Institute.  All 
these  services,  I  may  say.  have  been  rendered 
without  compensation. 

Some  of  you  will  recall  that  I  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
under  appointment  of  President  Taft.  In 
April  1910.  I  served  until  August  1913 — all 
during  the  construction  era. 

My  identification  with  the  great  enter- 
prise throughout  my  tenure  was  also  that 
of  Civil  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone.  Colonel 
William  C.  Gorgas  of  Yellow  Fever  fame,  was 
also  a  Member  of  the  Commission;  and  we 
had  our  ofilclal  headquarters  In  the  same 
building. 

I  was  charged  with  certain  duties  which 
supported  him  In  his  important  health  and 
sanitary  work;  and  It  has  given  me  great 
pleasure,  in  and  out  of  Congress.  In  the 
years  that  followed,  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  further  provide  for  expansion  of  tropical 
research : 

The  Republic  of  Panjima  ceded  to  our  In- 
stitute, for  the  purposes  of  a  laboratory.  Im- 
portant lands  and  buUdlngs  In  the  City  of 
Panama,  and  we  have  erected  additional 
structures  with  Congressional  funds. 

On  an  occasion  of  this  character.  It  Is  ex- 
pected, I  believe,  that  the  Awardee  should 
submit  some  remarks  dealing  with  mat- 
ters of  current  concern. 

This  is  the  Age  of  Violence.  Never  in  hu- 
man history  has  there  been  such  brutal  con- 
duct by  people  in  the  world,  as  is  now  tak- 
ing place. 

Under  science  the  miracle  of  today  be- 
comes the  commonplace  of  tomorrow. 

The  great  achievements  of  science  have 
been,  in  large  measure,  utilized  by  evUmlnded 
Individuals  for  the  most  wicked  deeds  which 
mankind  has  ever  conceived. 

Communism — the  deadliest  of  evils.  Is  busy 
as  never  before.  We  must  wisely  deal  with 
these  conditions,  else  they  will  destroy  us. 
For  this  reason  I  speak  of  them. 

Assassinations,  murders,  thefts,  robberies, 
holding  for  ransom,  hijacking,  guerrilla 
monstrosities;  slaying  by  wholesale  of  the 
Innocent  and  defenseless,  and  degeneracies, 
have  become  the  order  of  the  day.  No  de- 
praved or  cruel  act  Is  missing. 

rhe  news  media,  In  every  category,  In 
large  measure,  are  being  prostituted;  and 
the  old  Commandments,  corit*"Unlng  the  es- 
sence of  life  experience;  and  the  noble  In- 
structions of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  are 
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being  discarded  In  the  world-at-large.  and 
held  in  contempt. 

We  canonize  our  criminals.  They  get  the 
Dubllclty,  the  sympathy,  and  the  eulogies, 
and  the  acquittals.  Our  virtues  are  kept  un- 
der the  bushel,  anff  fall  in  msplratlonal 
value  The  red-carpet  treatment  has  all  too 
often  been  accorded  by  naive  courts.  Juries, 
and  others  charged  with  the  responsibilities 
affecting  the  social  structure.  Shrewd,  bold. 
conscienceless  members  of  my  own  profes- 
sion often  go  beyond  all  decent  bounds,  and 
defy  the  courts,  and  enable  the  worst  crimi- 
nals to  escape  the  whips  of  Justice,  and  re- 
peat their  offenses. 

The  TV  and  radio,  and  other  media  with 
certain  exceptions,  which  so  often  have  In- 
structed and  Inspired,  and  with  so  much 
potential  for  good,  have  all  too  oft  become 
sewers  of  filth  and  degeneracy.  In  large 
measure,  the  children  are  neglected,  and  left 
to  establish  their  own  associations  and  con- 
siderations—with  the  inevitable  results. 

No  further  enumeration  Is  required.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  Ignore  what  is  so  patent; 
such  things  bring  disaster.  I  am  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  divine  mission  of  Man;  but  I 
can  have,  of  course,  no  conception  as  to  the 
time  he  must  live  and  struggle  before  he 
scales  the  peaks  of  lasting  good.  He  has  come 
far,  but  yet  has  far  to  go.  Meantime,  we  must 
may  seem  to  be. 

Also,  It  Is  fortunate  that  most  of  our  hu- 
mankind are  optimists,  rather  than  pessi- 
mists. They  are  moved  by  the  consideration 
that  the  glass  is  half -full,  rather  than  half 
empty.  Only  virtue  makes  for  lasting  peace 
and  happiness.  War  is  monstrous,  yet.  It  has 
always  obtained.  Thus,  the  race  muddles  on. 
In  our  own  country,  we  stand  In  greatei 
need  of  what  we  call  conscience.  Order  la 
Heaven's  first  law;  the  Universe,  with  the 
inflnltv  of  celestial  bodies.  Is  regulated  by 
law  and  maintained  In  order.  The  human 
creature  on  our  own  planet — as  well  as  thoee 
which  may  Inhabit  any  like  orbs — Is  en- 
dowed with  the  faculty  of  reason;  with  faith, 
that  Is  to  say,  reasoned  hope;  with  the  belief 
of  tht  pure  in  heart  that  the  soul  shall  have 
immortal  being. 

'Hats  off  to  the  past,  and  coats  off  to  the 
future,"  must  yet  be  the  homely  slogan. 

I  believe  that  mirth  and  music  are  mate- 
rial gifts  from  Heaven  to  Man.  In  compensa- 
tion for  the  tragedies  of  life.  Good  thought 
and  conduct  constitute  good  morals.  Evil  is 
the  exact  opposite.  If  we  transgress,  we  are 
punished,  in  one  way  or  another. 

All  the  qualities  of  humanity  that  are  pos- 
sessed of  hope,  faith,  courage,  dUlgence.  rea- 
son, love  of  home  and  country,  vision  and 
noble  ideals,  must  be  exercised  as  indispen- 
sable labors  In  humanity's  forward  march. 
Apropos,  the  spirit  of  reverence  and  the 
Church  must  perform  their  necessary  roles. 
These  observations  are  indeed  trite.  The 
multiplication  table  Is  uite,  but  reliance  on 
the  mathematics  of  Newton  took  the  Astro- 
nauts to  the  moon,  and  thru  the  voids  of 
space. 

Our  Baronial  Order — whoee  members  are 
decendants  of  sureties  of  A.D.  1215.  has  great 
opportunity  for  noble  and  patriotic  service. 
It  has  also  great  responsibility,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, is  meeting  Its  obligations  with  fine 
dispatch. 

The  Magna  Charta  Is  a  lengthy  Instru- 
ment of  61  articles.  On  June  12,  1215.  It  was 
adopted  to  hold  in  restraint,  a  cruel,  despotic 
King  John  of  England.  Twenty-five  sureties 
were  named  from  the  roster  of  Barons,  to 
require  the  arbitrary  King  to  pay  allegiance 
to  the  Great  Charter,  which  relates  to  bene- 
fits and  property  and  other  rights  to  the 
Barons,  as  well  as  the  people  In  general. 

Under  the  benefits  conferred  by  Magna 
Charta,  England,  and  the  course  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  made  lasting  progress. 

The  next  great  document  ot  liberty  was 
the  Mayflower  Compact,  adopted  In  Novem- 
CXVm 1423 — Part  18 


ber  1620  by  the  PUgrlms  In  Cape  Cod  Harbor. 
It  was  brief,  but  of  eeeentlal  character.  It 
provided,  In  simple  words,  a  ccwaparehenslve, 
organic  and  formal  instrument  enabling  the 
establishment  oif  Pllmoth  Plantation— on  the 
Plymouth  Rock  site,  binding  equally  on  aU; 
and  aasurlng  total  equality,  and  to  make  all 
needed  laws.  Under  It,  the  PUgrlms  lived  and 
prospered,  with  complete  clvU  and  religious 
liberty.  ^     ^^ 

ThU  modest  compact  proved  to  be  the 
acorn  which  rooted  and  grew  to  the  great  oak 
of  our  Constitutional  government,  which  we 
must  uphold  and  sustain. 

In  conclusion,  lot  me  say,  as  did  Tiny  Tim 
m  the  Immortal  Christmas  Story  of  Dickens, 
"Lord  bless  us  all,  each  and  everyone!" 


CIA  SMUGGLES  OPIUM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  releas- 
ing todav  substantial  new  evidence  that 
indicates  U.S.  pilots  flying  CIA  operated 
helicopters  have  been  smuggling  opium 
inside  Laos. 

What  this  new  evidence  indicates  is 
that  U.S.  pilots  using  U.S. -owned  planes 
are  illegally  smuggling  opium  in  Laos, 
some  of  which  has  almost  certainly  been 
sold  to  U.S.  GI's  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
some  of  wliich  has  almost  certainly  been 
smuggled  into  Ulicit  U.S.  drug  markets. 

I  am  releasing  today  a  letter  which  I 
have  received  from  Alfred  McCoy,  au- 
thor of  a  forthcoming  book  on  heroin 
traffic  in  Southeast  Asia,  which  details 
the  allegation  of  United  States  and  CIA 
complicity  in  drug  traffic.  If  these  allega- 
tions are  true,  then  the  CIA  is  implicated 
in  fostering  the  drug  traffic  that  ruins  the 
lives  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans. 
According  to  the  Information  Mr. 
McCoy  has  given  me,  a  Laotian  district 
chief  and  other  officials  have  told  him 
that  American  helicopters  flew  Meo  of- 
ficers into  Laotian  villages  where  they 
purchased  opium.  The  opium  was  also 
transported  out  by  American  pilots  and 
planes  to  Long  Tieng,  the  CIA  headquar- 
ters in  Northern  Laos  where  it  was  al- 
legedly refined  into  morphine  and  even- 
tuallv  heroin. 

The  Meo  tribesmen,  as  many  of  my 
colleagues  know,  had  been  recruited  by 
the  CIA  and  form  a  mercenary  army 
which  fights  the  Pathet  Lao  Commvmist 
guerrillas.  For  the  Meo,  opium  is  consid- 
ered an  important  cash  crop. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  CIA  Director 
Richard  Helms  to  thoroughly  investigate 
Mr.  McCoy's  allegations.  Since  Mr.  Mc- 
Coy obtained  his  information  late  last 
summer  it  is  imperative  to  determine 
whether  this  kind  of  drug  trafficking  is 
still  going  on.  A  principal,  unanswered 
question  which  the  CIA  must  resolve  is 
"At  what  level  in  the  CIA  were  officials 
aware  of  this  illicit  drug  traffic?" 

It  is  also  becoming  Increasingly  clear. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion is  covering  up  and  contradicting 
itself  about  the  importance  of  heroin 
traffic  in  Southeast  Asia.  After  Mr.  Mc- 
Coy testified  before  a  Senate  committee 
last  month  the  State  Department  termed 
his  charges  about  the  involvement  of 
Government  offlcialB  in  Southeast  Asia 


as  "unsubstantiated."  However,  the  U.8. 
Army  Provost  Marshal  reported  in  IWI 
that  high  ranking  members  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  were  in  the  top 
■zone"  of  the  four-tiered  heroin  traffic 
pyramid. 

Mr.  McCoy,  quite  rightly,  also  disputes 
the  State  Department's  claim  that 
"Southeast  Asia  Is  not  a  major  source  of 
heroin  on  our  market."  This  statement 
bv  the  State  Department  directly  con- 
tradicts a  General  Accoimting  Office  re- 
port which  states  that: 

The  Far  East  Is  the  second  principal  source 
of  heroin  entering  the  VB. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imperative  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  CIA  is  still  involved  in 
opium  traffic  and  who  was  responsible  for 
the  alleged  involvement  of  the  CIA  with 
the  opium  growers  of  Laos. 

My  letter  to  Mr.  Helms  follows ; 

HODSX    OF    REPWtSEKTATrVBS. 

Washington,  D.C,  June  27,  1972. 
Mr.  Richard  Helms. 
Director.  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Helms:  I  am  publicly  releasing 
today  substantial  new  evidence  that  indi- 
cates that  U.8.  pilots  flying  CIA-operated 
helicopters  have  been  smuggling  opium  in- 
side Laos.  These  allegations  are  contained  In 
a  letter  and  additional  information  that  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  Alfred  McCoy,  author 
of  a  forthcoming  book  on  heroin  traffic  in 
Southeast  Asia.  If  these  allegations  are  true, 
then  the  CIA  Is  implicated  In  fostering  the 
drug  traffic  that  ruins  the  lives  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  Americans. 

I  am  writing  to  you  today  to  request  that 
you  thoroughly  investigate  Mr.  McCoy's  aUe- 
gatlons.  Since  Mr.  McCoy  obtained  his  in- 
formation last  summer,  It  Is  imperative  to 
determine  whether  this  kind  of  drug  traffick- 
ing is  still  going  on.  A  principal  unanswered 
question  which  the  CIA  must  resolve  Is :  "At 
what  level  In  the  CIA  were  officials  aware  of 
this  miclt  drug  traffic?". 

I  hope  that  you  will  report  to  me  in  fuU 
the  results  of  your  Investigation. 
Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely. 

Les  Aspin, 
Member  of  Congress. 


RODNEY  REQUESTS  HALF  BILLION 

FOR  RELIEF  OF  FLOOD  RAVAGED 

STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  RooNrY)  is 
recogniaed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  wake  of  probably  the 
most  destructive  flood  in  America's  his- 
tory I  have  today  announced  that  I  will 
request  an  additional  half  bllUon  dollars 
in  Federal  funds  for  relief  In  the  five 
States  which  have  been  declared  disaster 
areas  by  President  Nixon. 

The  $92.5  million  now  available  to  the 
States  in  the  President's  disaster  reUef 
fimd  will  not  begin  to  compensate  the 
losses  suffered  by  the  five  States.  If 
Pennsylvania  were  to  receive  the  entire 
$92.5  million  It  would  cover  only  about  10 
percent  of  the  cost  of  putting  the  State 
back  together. 

I  have  introduced  legislaUon  to  provide 
relief  funds  in  the  amount  of  one-half 
billion  dollars  to  the  States  which  have 
been  declared  disaster  areas  by  the  Presl- 
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dent  This  money  would  be  disbiirsed  by 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
whose  primary  function  la  the  adminis- 
traUon  of  the  President's  disaster  reUef 
fund  In  past  crises  involving  disaster 
areas  in  several  States  OEP  has  appor- 
tioned financial  aid  to  the  States  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  damage  sustained 
in  the  respecUve  States.  This  Is  the  only 
fair  and  realistic  method  of  tackling  the 
massive  cleanup  Job  ahead. 

Pennsylvania,  hardest  hit  by  the  flood- 
ing by  a  wide  margin,  would  receive  the 
lion's  share  of  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation, and  Florida,  having  the  least 
amount  of  damage  of  the  five  States, 
would  receive  the  smallest  portion.  The 
remaining  money  would  be  distributed  by 
OEP  to  Virginia.  Maryland,  and  New 

York. 

Other  Members  and  I  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania delegation  will  meet  with  Governor 
Shapp  today  to  discuss  the  crippling  ef- 
fects of  the  flood. 

I  hope  to  explore  all  avenues  of  Federal 
assistance  with  the  Governor  and  arrive 
at  some  concrete  goals  with  regard  to 
the  needs  of  the  stricken  Permsylvania 
communities. 
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ucts  are  not  greatly  different  than  they 
were  20  years  ago,  as  the  case  of  beef. 
In  the  interim,  labor  costi  on  the  farm 
have  risen  steeply  and  all  other  costs  of 
farm  production  from  machinery  to 
pitchforks  have  jumped  from  50  to  15 
percent. 

Price  controls  on  raw  agricultural 
products  would  bring  about  a  freeze  but 
the  ultimate  result  must  be  sharp  short- 
ages in  all  foodstuff  suppUes.  The  farmer 
simply  cannot  be  expected  to  accept  be- 
ing made  the  sacrificial  goat. 


BEEF  PRODUCERS  GET  SHORT  END 
OF  STICK 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  'Mr.  Skubitz)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion  the  action  the  President  took  on 
Monday  of  this  week  in  lifting  completely 
all  restrictions  on  the  Imports  of  for- 
eign-produced meats  may  be  the  lesser 
of  two  evils.  It  will  not  accomplish  the 
effects  desired.  Indeed  the  President 
himself  warned  that  It  may  be  many 
months  before  prices  will  be  affected  in 
this  country. 

Meat  prices,  and  particularly  beef 
prices,  have  been  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy and  sharp  debate  for  some  months. 
The  record  shows  that  beef  prices  at  the 
slaughter  level  are  today  about  the  same 
as  they  were  20  years  ago.  Of  what  other 
foodstuff  may  the  same  be  said? 

Of  course,  beef  prices  at  retail  have 
been  up  and  remain  high.  We  have  shown 
that  unlike  the  slaughter  price,  today's 
retail  beef  prices  are  from  40  to  100  per- 
cent higher  than  they  were  20  years  ago. 
It  is,  therefore,  fairly  obvious  that  the 
spread  margin  goes  to  the  wholesaler  and 
retailer  and  not  to  the  beef  grower. 

I  have  opposed  Increasing  meat  im- 
port quotas  and  my  position  on  this  point 
has  not  altered.  However.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  dilemma  in  which  the  ad- 
ministration finds  Itself —It  seems  to  feel 
that  lifting  the  meat  quota  is  more  ac- 
ceptable than  clapping  price  controls  on 
all  raw  agricultural  products.  Including 
meat.  Remembering  the  effect  of  price 
controls  on  meat  some  years  ago,  I  shud- 
der at  such  a  prospect.  Obviously,  in- 
creasing meat  Imports  is  the  lesser  of 
two  evils. 

In  my  Judgment,  price  controls  on 
farm  products  will  not  materially  affect 
or  halt  Increases  in  food  prices.  The 
problem  Is  not  at  the  farm  Prices  at 
the  farm  level  for  raw  asrricultural  prod- 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Inde- 
pendence Day,  July  4.  is  the  most  mean- 
ingful day  in  American  history.  The 
countless  celebrations  and  parades  are 
mere  demonstrations  of  the  affection  and 
dedication  the  American  people  feel  for 
their  country.  Perhaps  an  even  more  ac- 
curate measure  of  the  Nation  s  pride  in 
its  history  and  traditions  may  be  found 
in  our  literature.  The  beautiful  art  of 
poetry  is  often  used  as  a  vehicle  to  ex- 
press one's  loyalty  and  devotion  to  all  of 
the  good  things  America  has  stood  for 
over  the  years.  Recently,  two  short  poems 
were  presented  to  me  by  Dr.  Frances 
Clark  Handler,  who  is  the  national  di- 
rector of  the  National  Poetry  Day  Com- 
mittee, Inc.,  and  the  Florida  State  Poetry 
Society,  Inc.  These  poems  express  very 
ably  the  sentiments  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans, and  I  commend  them  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Globt-Globy 
(By  Dr.  Prances  Clark  Handler  (196fl)) 
There  flics  the  FLAG 
Of  this  Preedom-landl 
Here  comes  the  marchers 
Beating  the  band. 
Skip  a  heart-beat  thrill 
Start  stamping  your  feet 
For  a  glorious  FLAG 
Never  downed  In  defeat! 
Hum  all  the  tunes  aa  .  .  .  . 

Thev  pass  In  review 

earning  OUR  FLAG 

With  the  red-white  and  blue. 

Nothing  compares  with  this 

Wonderful    thrill 

At  the  sight  of  our  Banner 
As  our  eyes  tear-flU! 


POtTBTH    Ol"    JtTLY 

iBy  Dr.   Frances  Clark  Handler   (1967)) 
Can  anyone  see  the  Flag  go  by 
Without  a  tear  come  to  the  eye 
Tears  for  the  many  young  and  brave 
Tears  for  lives  they  wUllngly  gave 
Never  questioning  duty  right 
For  ideals  we  all  must  fight 

So      .  .  our  American  Flag be 

Svmbol  ....  of  ....  our  ...  .  Democracy 


TRAVEL  INDUSTRY 
(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  having  the 
honor  as  well  as  the  good  fortune  to  rep- 
resent the  congressional  district  which 
includes  as  one  of  its  key  areas,  the  city 


of  Miami  Beach,  America's  best  known 
travel  resort,  I  have  a  deep  awareness 
of  the  benefits  the  travel  Industry  creates 
for  this  coimtry.  both  as  a  growth  in- 
dustry and  as  an  instrument  through 
which  Americans  traveling  In  the  United 
States  are  made  more  aware  of  their  own 
heritage,  and  as  a  means  by  which 
visitors  from  other  nations  in  increasing 
numbers  are  learning  more  about  our 
country. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  platform  com- 
mittee of  the  1972  Democratic  National 
Convention  extended  an  invitation  to 
the  Miami  Beach  Tourist  Development 
Authority,  an  official  government  agency 
of  the  city  of  Miami  Beach,  to  appear 
before  it  at  its  meeting  held  on  June  9 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  the  purpose  of  prop- 
erly urging  that  the   1972  Democratic 
Party  platform  include  a  statement  em- 
phasizing the  Importance  of  both  na- 
tional and  international  travel  in  and  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  plat- 
form   also    contain    a   commitment    to 
broaden  the  scope  and  responsibility  of 
the  U.S.  Travel  Service  in  this  regard. 
The  statement  made  by  the  Tourist 
Development  Authority  before  the  plat- 
form    committee     most     clearly     and 
admirably  Illustrates  why  the  promotion 
of  travel,  and  especially  foreign  travel 
to  the  United  States  from  abroad,  should 
receive  the  attention  of  the  Congress, 
and   I   Include    this   statement   in    the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  time: 
Statement  of  Jack  D.   Gordon,   Chairman, 
Miami   Brack   Toukist   Developmint   Ac- 

THORlTTf 

The  Miami  Beach  Tourist  Development  Au- 
thority Is  the  official  agency  of  the  City  of 
Miami  Beach  for  the  promotion  of  tourism. 
The  Authority's  activities  are  supported  by 
the  revenues  provided  by  a  2"^:  R«6<»t  Tax 
applying  to  the  purchase  of  lodgings,  food 
and  beverages  within  the  city  limits  of  Miami 
Beach  aa  authorized  by  the  leglslattire  of 
the  State  of  Florida.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
city  ordinance  establishing  the  Tourist  De- 
velopment Authority,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
Enabling  Act  passed  by  the  1967  session  of 
the  Florida  Legislature,  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  Totu-lst  Development  Authority  Is  the 
promotion  and  enhancement  of  tourism  in 
and  to  the  City  of  Miami  Beach. 

The  Tourist  Development  Authority  of  the 
City  of  Miami  Beach  wishes  to  thank  the 
Platform  Committee  of  the  1972  Democratic 
National  Convention  for  the  opportuntly  of 
making  this  statement  relative  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  emphasis  it  believes  tourism 
to  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries 
should  receive  In  the  1972  Democratic  Plat- 
form. For  your  consideration  in  this  regard, 
we  respectfully  submit  the  foUowlng: 

1.  The  movement  of  U.S.  citizens  overseas 
as  visitors  to  foreign  countries  is  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing,  despite  a  series  of 
governmental  efforts  to  Induce  American 
citizens  to  spend  vacations  In  the  U.S.A. 
The  campaign  tirglng  Americans  to  vacation 
I  m  the  U.S.  had  its  origin  in  the  Federal 
government's  obvious  desire  to  avoid  adding 
to  the  balance  of  payments  deflclt.  It  has 
now  become  evident  that  the  only  way  In 
which  travel  and  tourism  as  an  Industry  can 
be  helpful  In  this  regard  Is  to  atract  more 
and  more  foreign  nationals  to  become  visitors 
to  the  United  Statea.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
net  outflow  of  dollars  due  to  foreign  travel 
by  Americana  approximates  $5  5  billion.  The 
inflow  from  foreign  visitors  to  .America  Is 
only  $2.9  WUlon. 

2.  The  F»der«l  government  agency  respon- 
sible  for    overseas    tourism    to    the    United 


states  which  Includes  cooperation  and  oo- 
Mdlnation  with  state  and  local  tourist  pro- 
motion agencies  and  groups,  la  the  United 
Statee  Travel  Service.  U.S.T.S.  operates  under 
the  aegis  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  Its  director  has  the  t'vle 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  Travel  Service  la 
one  of  broad  concepts  and  weU-lntentloned 
programs  both  of  which  have  consistently 
fallen  victim  to  severe  under-funding  In  the 
Federal  budget.  This  has  come  about  not  be- 
cause any  echelon  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  denigrated  the  Importance  of 
bringing  increasing  numbers  of  foreign  na- 
tionals to  the  United  States,  but  rather  be- 
cause other  priorities  have  been  8«t  by  the 
Federal  government  In  the  past  decade. 

3.  Local  and  state  agencies  and  groups 
Involved  In  the  promotion  of  tourism  are 
usually  themselves  the  victim  of  tinder- 
fundlng,  and  are  generaUy  Ul-equlpped  to 
xindertake  any  Independent  effort  In  areas 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
promote  tourism  to  their  cities  and  states. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  buUd-up  of 
overseas  tourism  to  the  United  States  has 
suffered  from  a  lack  of  coordination  and  di- 
rection at  the  Federal  level,  due  In  the  main 
to  under-funding,  and  a  generally  feeble 
effort  at  local  and  state  levels  due  to  a  com- 
bination of  under-funding  and  a  lack  of 
Itnowledge  and  personnel. 

4.  The  Tourist  Development  Authority  of 
the  City  of  MUml  Beach,  recognizing  the 
need  to  attract  overseas  vtsltors,  has  tised 
its  funds  to  open  an  office  for  the  promotion 
of  tourism  to  Miami  Beach  and  to  Florida. 
m  London.  England.  This  office  Is  still  new 
and  in  the  process  of  becoming  established 
as  an  effective  Instrument,  but  during  Its 
brief  life,  the  Tourist  Development  Author- 
ity has  been  Impressed  both  by  the  willing- 
ness of  U.S.T.S.  to  assist,  and  the  high  caliber 
of  the  limited  assistance  It  has  been  able  to 
provide.  In  addition  to  cooperating  with  the 
Tourist  Development  Authority  In  the  pro- 
motion of  travel  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  from  Europe.  U.S.T.S.  has  engaged  In  co- 
operative promotion  with  the  Miami  Beach 
Tourist  Development  Authority  In  Canada, 
and  has  evinced  a  desire  to  undertake  a  co- 
operative Latin  American  promotion. 

5.  The  effective  promotion  of  overseas 
tourism  to  all  areas  of  the  United  States  de- 
pends upon  a  broad  understanding  of  the 
needs  and  desires  of  visitors  coming  to  this 
country  from  overseas,  and  the  ability  to 
create  and  carry  out  group  travel,  promo- 
tion, and  arrangements  In  conjunction  with 
carriers  and  destinations.  To  do  these  things 
effectively  requires  a  major  commitment  at 
the  Federal  level  to  develop  Increased  knowl- 
edge and  capability  for  the  attraction  and 
handling  of  overseas  visitors  wUhln  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  undertaking  of 
effective  group  travel  promotions  and  ar- 
rangements from  abroad. 

6.  It  should  be  significant  to  the  Federal 
government  to  understand  that  all  of  the 
combined  budgets  of  the  United  States  Trav- 
el Service  and  of  state  and  local  promotional 
agencies  are  significantly  out-spent  by  com- 
petitive overseas  destinations,  the  promotion 
of  all  of  which  are  either  direct  government 
expenditures  or  government  subsidized  ex- 
penditures. These  competitive  overseas  des- 
tinations appears  to  be  out-spending  the 
United  States,  purely  on  the  basla  of  actual 
government  expenditures.  In  the  ratio  of  20 
to  1.  U.S.  tourism,  therefore,  finds  Itself  In 
the  position  of  being  a  major  Industry  and 
one  which  can  be  of  significant  benefit  In  re- 
ducing the  balance  of  payments  deficit 
through  attracting  overseas  visitors  to  the 
United  States,  especially  from  the  viewpoint 
of  a  beneflt-to-cost  ratio  insofar  as  promo- 
tional expenditures  versus  dollar  return  are 
concerned,  while  at  the  same  time  It  Is  an 
Industry  faced  with  major  government-sub- 


sidized competition  from  abroad.  It  Is  also 
an  industry  for  which  there  la  no  help  to  be 
found  m  tariffs  or  quotas,  but  which  Is  de- 
pendent on  the  Federal  level  upon  the  funds 
allocated  for  the  activities  of  the  United 
States  Travel  Service. 

7.  Beyond  the  need  to  attract  overseas  visi- 
tors to  the  United  States  purely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  dollar  earnings,  there  la 
probably  no  more  significant  activity  to  be 
undertaken  in  terms  of  building  good  wlU 
and  understanding  of  this  country  among 
citizens  of  other  nations,  than  through  the 
purposeful  increase  In  travel  to  the  United 
States  by  citizens  of  other  nations,  "nils  In- 
cludes all  categories  of  travel — holiday 
travel,  trade  groups,  professional  and  study 
groiyjs,  students,  etc.  This  means  that  every 
dollar  devoted  by  the  Federal  government  for 
the  promotion  of  tourism  cannot  only  be 
Justified  by  the  dollar  results  It  will  achieve; 
it  can  be  Justified  to  even  a  greater  extent 
on  the  basis  of  the  very  evident  need  for 
building  up  Increased  understanding  and 
good  wlU  on  the  part  of  citizens  of  foreign 
countries  for  the  United  States, 

The  Tourist  Development  Authority  of  the 
City  of  Miami  Beach,  therefore,  respectfully 
urges  that  the  Platform  Committee  of  the 
1972  Democratic  National  Convention  favor- 
ably consider  in  the  1972  Platform  of  the 
Democratic  Party  a  strong  commitment  to 
expand  the  scope  of  the  responslbUlty  and 
activity  of  the  United  States  Travel  Service, 
including  the  capabUlty  of  promoting  domes- 
tic travel  and  resort  areas  within  the  United 
SUtes  to  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  as  a 
means  of  providing  reinforced  domestic  com- 
petition to  overseas  destinations,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  requisite  Federal  funds  to  accom- 
plish this.  We  firmly  believe  that  this  is 
not  only  called  for  because  of  the  reasons 
cited  above,  but  that  the  Investment  of 
funds  Is  exceedingly  well-Justified  by  the  ex- 
cellent record  of  accomplishment  of  this 
agency  of  the  Federal  government,  which  has 
been  achieved  despite  a  consistent  lack  of 
adequate  appropriatlor^. 

The  Tourist  Development  Authority  of  the 
City  of  Miami  Beach  expresses  Its  apprecU- 
tion  to  the  Platform  Committee  for  ^  op- 
portunity of  making  this  statement,  *hlch 
it  hopes  will  receive  favorable  consideration 
by  the  Committee  in  its  formulation  of  the 
1972  Platform. 


THE  MEAT  IMPORT  ACTION  IS  A 
STRIKEOUT 


•  Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
mighty  Casey  came  to  bat  all  Mudville 
said,  "Hurrah!  "  and  when  Casey  struck 
out  there  were  only  tears  and  muttering 
in  Mudville. 

And  it  is  like  that  on  yesterday's 
Executive  order  to  lift  meat  import 
quotas.  Consumers  are  supposed  to  hur- 
rah because  they  are  told  beef  will  get 
cheaper. 

If  that  is  what  is  supposed  to  happen 
because  of  the  Executive  order  suspend- 
ing import  quotas,  someone  just  struck 
out  because  housewives  msJring  their 
meat  purchases  for  their  f EimUles  are  not 
helped  in  any  way  by  this  maneuver  af- 
fecting Import  quotas  for  beef  and 
mutton. 

First,  much  of  the  Imported  meat 
comes  from  dirty  plants  In  the  various 
40  countries  that  ship  meat  to  the  United 
States.  Second,  the  quota  of  beef  is  al- 
most all  boned  out  meat  that  Is  not 
cheap.  It  goes  into  hamburger  or  hot 


dogs  or  stew  or  sausage  meats  and  whole- 
sales at  about  70  cents  a  poimd.  At  retail 
meat  counters  it  costs  about  85  cents  a 
pound  as  hamburger.  There  are  virtually 
no  steaks,  roasts  or  other  cuts  in  the 
import  package. 

As  to  the  dirty  part  of  It.  the  General 
Accounting  Office  study  In  1971  of  80 
meatpacking  plants  in  four  different 
coimtries  was  a  dociunentary  describing 
in  detail  the  actual  shortcomings  and 
sloppy  contamination  of  meat  in  a  large 
number  of  the  foreign  plants  inspected. 
By  accepting  meat  from  almost  1.000  for- 
eign plants  licensed  to  sell  in  the  United 
States  we  sacrifice  wholesomeness  and 
as  a  result  we  are  getting  meat  products 
from  plants  which  do  not  meet  the  high 
standards  required  by  our  law. 

In  Australia,  out  of  30  plants  in- 
spected by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, 10  had  to  be  delisted;  that  is.  their 
license  to  sell  meat  in  the  United  Stales 
was  canceled,  because  they  were  dirty 
plants  and  the  meat  produced  was  un- 
sanitary. 

Had  all  of  the  nearly  1,000  foreign 
plants  licensed  to  sell  here  been  in- 
spected by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice we  would  have  probably  cut  the  list 
substantially.  There  is  every  indication 
from  the  GAO  report  on  those  plants 
ihey  did  inspect  that  all  foreign  licensed 
plants  should  be  promptly  re\-iewed  to 
ascertain  how  many  of  them  are  actually 
meeting  our  standards. 

Our  total  imports  of  beef  last  year 
under  quota  were  about  1.2  billion 
pounds.  It  is  likely  most  Americans  ate 
some  of  this  beef,  mostly  without  being 
aware  of  it  as  the  imports  are  mixed  in 
with  domestically  produced  beef.  Oiu"  in- 
spection of  Imported  meat  here  in  this 
cotmtry  Is  done  on  a  random  selection 
basis  devised  by  statisticisins.  Less  than 
1  percent  of  the  imported  meat  in  a  ship- 
ment is  actually  inspected.  Even  that 
amount  is  inspected  under  a  system  pre- 
scribed by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture which  permits  the  acceptance  of  a 
certain  amoimt  of  dirt,  blood  clots,  cysts, 
manure,  hair,  or  several  other  objection- 
able features  which  departmental  jargon 
records  simply  as  defects.  Their  theorj' 
is  that  a  Uttle  bit  of  any  of  these  defects 
mixed  in  ■Rith  a  lot  of  meat  is  nonharm- 
ful. 

I  am  sure  housewives,  and  for  that 
matter  their  husbinds  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  family  would  find  it  quite  un- 
appetizing to  be  told  that  the  hamburger 
or  hot  dogs  they  are  eating  could  be 
made  from  meat  products  which,  while 
statistically  acceptable  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  contain  many  in- 
stances of  the  above  imwholesome  de- 
fects. 

I  have  known  of  the  shortcomings  of 
the  inspection  of  imported  meats  for 
some  time  and  have  drawn  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  needs  for  reform  of 
the  inspection  procedures  as  they  affect 
imported  meat.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Is  not  entirelj-  aloof  to  these  sug- 
gestions. It  made  plans  for  some  changes 
last  year  and  I  am  told  as  a  restilt  of  the 
General  Accotmtlng  Office  report  that 
they  have  made  some  other  changes  to 
make  their  inspection  of  foreign  plants 
more  effective. 
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However,  they  are  way  behind  in 
adopting  all  of  the  needed  reforms.  There 
should  be  complete  inspection  in  the 
United  States  of  all  of  the  frozen  meat 
that  is  slaughtered  4  to  8  weeks  prior  to 
the  time  it  arrives  In  this  country.  It 
should  be  thawed  out  and  Inspected  ptece 
by  piece  before  it  Is  ground  into  ham- 
burger or  put  into  weiners  where  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  whether  it  was 
completely  sanitary,  wholesome  or  fresh. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  determine  if 
the  meat  had  any  blood  clots  or  cysts,  or 
was  mixed  in  with  manure,  dirt,  hair,  or 
any  of  the  objectional  defects  for  which 
our  meat  inspectors  routinely  examine, 
after  it  is  ground  up  or  flaked. 

By  increasing  quotas  for  meat  imports 
we  are  encouraging  greater  shipments  of 
meat5  from  foreign  plants  to  this  coun- 
try and  these  will  very  Ukely  be  a  scrap- 
ing of  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  concern- 
ing the  quality  and  wholesomeness  of  the 
additional  meat  that  our  offshore  sup- 
pliers will  attempt  to  stir  into  the  trade 
channels  of  this  country.  There  will  be 
pressure  to  find  new  sources  of  meat  from 
additional  unqualified  plants  in  the  coun- 
tries we  are  already  deahng  with,  and  to 
encourage  other  countries,  notably  the 
small  have-not  nations,  such  as  many  in 
Latin  America,  that  have  not  been  selling 
us  meat  in  any  quantity,  to  step  up  their 
shipments  to  us.  We  are  already  bur- 
dened with  the  system  of  faulty  inspec- 
tions, incomplete  examination  of  im- 
ported meats  for  wholesomeness  and  a 
sort  of  diplomatic  immunity  to  foreign 
meat  packing  plants  which  undermine 
our  high  domestic  standards  on  meat 
sanitation.  The  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice report  attests  to  all  that.  Now  we  are 
going  to  have  them  scraping  the  pack- 
inghouse floors  for  more  meat  to  let  in. 

So  that  is  why  I  say  someone  instru- 
mental in  drafting  the  Executive  order 
has  struck  cut.  Strike  one  is  that  it  will 
not  mean  consumer  bargains.  Manufac- 
turers or  processors  and  hamburger 
chains  get  most  of  it,  and  the  price  is  at 
our  U.S.  price  levels.  Strike  two  is  that  if 
the  supply  is  Increased  in  appreciable 
quantity,  we  will  further  aggravate  the 
situation  as  to  wholesomeness  and  tm- 
sanitary  meat.  The  deeper  we  go  in  scrap- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  world  barrel  of 
meats  the  worse  condition  we  are  going 
to  find  the  meat  scraps  in.  It  is  already 
bad  enough  now  and  reform  is  des- 
perately needed  on  our  inspection  system 
of  imported  meats. 

Strike  three  is  that  the  Ineffectiveness 
and  the  dangers  of  this  ploy  to  appear 
as  a  friend  of  the  consumer  will  soon  be- 
come as  apparent  as  the  absence,  when 
this  Elxecutive  order  was  being  floated, 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who 
promised  farmers  he  would  fight  all 
moves  to  put  a  celling  on  livestock  prices 
"like  a  wounded  steer." 

And  It  was  after  Casey's  strike  three 
that  all  Mudville  knew  the  ball  game  was 
over  and  we  had  lost. 


CARL  RICH:   A  LOYAL  SERVANT,  A 
BELOVED  FRIEND 

(Mr.  CLANCY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


pomt  m  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr  Speaker,  members 
of  this  body  who  knew  him  mourn  the 
passing  of  Carl  W.  Rich,  a  lifelong  resi- 
dent and  public  servant  of  Cincinnati. 

Carl  died  unexpectedly  Monday  in  the 
city  which  had  been  his  home  since  birth, 
September  12,  1898.  It  was  there  that  he 
became  a  favorite  alumnus  of  Walnut 
Hills  High  School.  It  was  there  that  he 
obtained  three  degrees,  including  an 
honorary  L.L.D.,  from  the  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

He  was  later  an  instructor  on  the  uni- 
versity's faculty  and  then  he  served  his 
city  and  Hamilton  County  as  assistant 
city  solicitor,  assistant  prosecutor,  prose- 
cuting attorney,  city  councilman,  mayor, 
and  common  pleas  court  judge.  He  was 
elected  by  his  townsmen  in  1962  to  the 
88th  U.S.  Congress  where  he  served  until 
1965. 

Carl  Rich  was  president  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Cincinnati  Royals 
Professional  Basketball  Team.  Many  peo- 
ple referred  to  him,  because  of  his  many 
civic  endeavors,  as  Mr.  Cincinnati.  It  was 
a  most  appropriate  title. 

In  addition  to  being  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Carl  served  his  country  on  two 
other  occasions.  He  entered  the  Army  as 
a  private  in  World  War  I  and  was  sepa- 
rated as  a  second  lieutenant.  The  year 
following  Pearl  Harbor,  he  resumed  Army 
duty  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  infantry  re- 
serve and  served  with  the  Chemical  War- 
fare Division.  He  came  out  3  years  later 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

There  were  few,  if  any,  civic  orgEUiiza- 
tions  in  Cincinnati  that  Carl  was  not  a 
member  of.  or  had  not  served  in  some 
ofQcial  capacity.  He  received  the  national 
distinguished  service  award  of  Tau 
Kappa  Alpha,  a  forensic  honor  srroup,  in 
1961,  and  was  a  33d  degree  Mason  and 
Shriner.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Hyde 
Park  Community  Methodist  Church. 

Cincinnati  lost  a  valued  citizen  and 
servant  in  Carl  Rich's  passing.  And.  I  lost 
a  very  personal  friend.  Carl  Rich  was  one 
of  the  finest  people  I  ever  met.  I  was  in- 
debted to  his  guidance  and  counsel 
through  the  years.  It  is  with  deepest 
sympathy  that  I  extend  condolences  to 
his  family.  He  was  a  dear  friend. 


TEMPORARY  REMOVAL  OP  MEAT 
IMPORTS  A  STEP  IN  RIGHT  DI- 
RECTION; COMPLETE  REPEAL  OF 
MEAT  IMPORT  QUOTA  LAW  STILL 
NEEDED 

<Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  decision 
announced  by  the  President  yesterday 
to  suspend  meat  import  restrictions  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  this  year  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  But  if  the  long-range 
food  needs  of  this  Nation  are  to  be  met. 
If  meat  is  to  be  available  on  the  American 
dinner  table  at  stable  prices,  then  com- 
plete repeal  of  the  Meat  Import  Quota 
Act  ol  1964  is  imperative. 

While  suspension  of  import  restric- 
tions for  the  rest  of  the  year  will  let  some 


extra  supphes  in  and  will  help  to  hold 
price  speculation,  it  is  unrealistic  to  ex- 
pect the  exporting  countries  to  disrupt 
their  traditional  marketing  patterns  for  a 
6-month  gain.  Only  repeal  of  the  Meat 
Import  Quota  Act  will  assure  these  Na- 
tions that  the  American  market  is  worth- 
while. They  will  then  be  able  to  plan 
their  herd  developments  so  as  to  be- 
gin to  meet  the  continuing  long-range 
needs  of  the  American  shopper. 

Some  50  Members  of  the  House  have 
sponsored  legislation  which  I  have  in- 
troduced which  would  repeal  the  meat 
import  quota  law.  The  President  has 
admitted  that  it  is  an  anticonsumer  piece 
of  legislation.  Now  is  the  time  to  repeal 
this  law — once  and  for  aU. 

IXiring  the  coming  weeks,  I  will  be 
seeking  additional  cosponsors  to  this 
repeal  legislation.  I  hope  that  all  the 
Members  of  this  body  will  support  this 
effort  to  bring  greater  price  stability  to 
the  American  marketplace. 


MONTAN  WAX 


(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.  ^ 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  many  years  it  has  been  my 
belief  that  many  inequities  exist  in  the 
trade  relations  among  nations  and  firms 
within  those  nations.  One  of  these  in- 
equities has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion on  numeroiis  occasions.  This  in- 
equity may  appear  to  be  insignificant 
when  weighed  against  the  massive  im- 
portance attributed  to  many  larger  is- 
sues of  international  trade.  This  issue 
deals  with  one  item,  montan  wax,  within 
the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  my  belief  that  an  inequity  in  inter- 
national production  costs  of  montan 
wax  could  be  remedied  by  the  follow- 
ing bill,  which  is  offered  for  that  purpose. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Item 
494.20  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  (19  n.S.C.  1202)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Free"  In  column  2  thereol  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "100%  ad  val.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  flrst 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  on  or  after  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  would  be  to  stim- 
ulate production  of  montan  wax  in  the 
United  States.  This  stimulation  of  pro- 
duction would  occur  by  enhancing  the 
competitiveness  of  American  firms  with 
respect  to  the  firms  of  column  2  nations. 
These  nations  have  consistently  been 
able  to  undersell  American  firms  due  to 
lower  costs  of  production.  Consequently 
the  production  capabilities  of  montan 
wax  in  the  United  States  have  been  in- 
hibited. This  bill  should  be  considered 
for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  enhance  her  Internal 
montan  wax  productivity.  Montan, 
bareco,  and  camauba  hard  waxes  are 
used  in  the  production  of  carbon  paper. 
Carbon  paper,  though  perhaps  not  es- 
sential to  our  national  security,  is  none- 
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theless  of  moderate  Importance  in  the 
running  of  our  Government  as  well  as 
most  businesses.  I  will  not  overemphasize 
this  importance;  however,  each  of  you 
may  look  at  the  uses  your  respective 
offices  make  of  carbon  paper  to  deter- 
mine its  relative  Importance. 

Second,  mcHitan  wax,  being  one  of  the 
three  hard  waxes  which  go  into  the 
manufacture  of  carbon  paper,  is  pro- 
duced, for  the  purjxKes  of  U.S.  con- 
sumption, in  the  United  States  and  East 
Germany.  We  annually  consume  ap- 
jH-oximately  8  million  pounds  of  this  wax 
per  year  in  the  production  of  carbon 
paper.  We  have  the  internal  capability 
of  meeting  tMs  demand  but  our  primary 
producers  of  these  hard  waxes  are  unable 
to  produce  at  anywhere  near  their  full 
capability  due  to  their  inability  to  com- 
pete with  the  lower  production  costs  and 
therefore  prices  of  East  Germany  wax. 

Third.  By  putting  a  100-percent  ad 
valorem  on  East  Germany  produced  wax 
we  will  raise  their  costs  of  supplying 
montan  wax  so  as  to  stimulate  our  inter- 
nal production  of  this  wax.  It  has  been 
said  that  this  wUl  only  cause  East  Ger- 
many to  export  their  unrefined  wax  to 
West  Germany  who  will,  in  turn,  upon 
refining  the  wax,  export  it  to  the  United 
States  under  the  auspices  of  their  favored 
nation  status.  This  would  have  a  twofold 
impact.  First  of  all,  very  generally,  it 
would  aid  in  stimulating  trade  between 
West  Germany  and  East  Germany  which 
is.  in  my  estimation,  in  our  best  interest. 
Second,  it  would  add  a  step  in  the  pro- 
duction cycle  of  montan  wax  produced 
in  Germany  which,  in  turn,  would  cause 
their  production  costs  to  rise.  This  rise 
in  German  production  costs  would,  in 
turn,  enhance  the  competitive  propen- 
sity of  our  Nation's  producers  of  hard 
waxes,  particularly  montan  wax. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would 
promote  oiu"  internal  productivity  of 
montan  wax.  It  might  also  very  well,  as 
I  have  pointed  out,  serve  to  stimulate  a 
facet  of  trade  and  hence  cooperation  be- 
tween East  and  West  Germany. 


A  NEW  MONETARY  CRISIS 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day, Britain  floated  the  pound,  and  thus 
became  the  flrst  major  country  to  break 
the  Smithsonian  Agreement  on  exchange 
rates.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  swtion 
was  speculation  against  the  poimd.  but 
the  result  of  the  action  was  consterna- 
tion in  the  major  capitals  of  the  world. 
Germany  and  France,  and  all  the  other 
members  of  the  Common  Market,  were 
faced  with  a  problem  of  what  to  do  with 
their  own  exchange  rates — hold  them  or 
set  them  free — and  what  to  do  in  case  of 
a  speculative  run  against  the  dollar — 
which  is  almost  certain  to  come.  Indeed, 
the  German  Central  Bank  had  to  absorb 
almost  a  bilUon  dollars  in  the  last  hour 
of  trading  on  Friday.  Currency  exchanges 
are  closed  today,  but  when  they  reopen 
tomorrow  the  surge  of  speculation  will 
begin  with  new  fervor. 


Chances  are  that  Germany  and  France, 
and  other  natloos  as  well,  will  try  to 
stanch  the  flow  of  dollars  by  impocing 
exchange  restrictions.  They  may  also 
elect  to  float  their  currendes. 

■Whatever  may  happen,  one  thing  \a 
clear:  Only  6  months  after  the  Smith- 
sonian Agreement,  the  world  is  in  the 
midst  of  its  third  major  currency  crisis 
in  less  than  a  year. 

There  is  no  sign  of  real  progress  to- 
ward the  monetary  reforms  that  would 
end  these  crises;  there  is  no  real  agree- 
ment on  ev«i  what  should  be  negotiated 
in  reform  discussions. 

There  are  signs  of  emerging  trading 
blocs,  which  would  trade  heavily  among 
themselves,  but  restrict  trade  between 
the  blocs.  Europe  would  be  one  such  bloc, 
the  United  States  and  a  few  other  covm- 
tries  another;  and  Japan  and  other  coun- 
tries the  third.  This  would  create  a  dif- 
flcult  world  for  all  of  us,  and  might  signal 
the  end  of  any  hopes  for  a  trtily  liberal- 
ized world  trade  pohcy — a  policy  which 
in  recent  years  has  brought  imprece- 
dented  growth  and  prosperity  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

I  beUeve  it  is  urgent  for  mcmetary  re- 
form to  take  place  at  an  early  date. 
There  is  no  assurance  now  that  any  fin-- 
ther  devaluation  of  the  doUar  can  be 
avoided;  there  is  no  assurance  now  that 
the  world  will  not  break  itself  up  into 
gigantic  trading  blocs;  there  is  no  as- 
surance now  that  the  world  can  avoid 
competitive  devaluations  and  all  the  eco- 
nomic chaos  that  this  could  bring  about. 

I  want  m^'  colleagues  to  be  aware  of 
the  issues,  and  aware  of  what  is  at  stake. 
With  that  in  mind,  last  Thursday  my 
Subcommittee  on  International  Finance 
subject  of  monetary  reforms.  I  think  that 
you  will  find  instructive  the  statements 
submitted  by  our  distinguished  wit- 
nesses— only  hours  before  the  onset  of 
the  present  crisis. 

I  will  continue  to  inform  the  House 
of  matters  in  the  subcommittee's  juris- 
diction which  are  of  concern  to  us  all: 
I  hope  that  our  efforts  thus  far  will  prove 
as  enlightening  to  my  colleagues  as  it 
has  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a  part  of  the 
Recokd  at  this  point  the  statements  made 
by  myself.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Volcker,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Krause 
at  our  hearings  last  Thursday : 
Opening  Statement  or  US    REPTtESBNTAxrvx 

Henkt    B.    Gonzalez,    at    SrecoMMiTTEE's 

Hearing  on  Internation.ai.  Monbtakt  Re- 
form Thttrsdat,  Jttne  22,  1972 

I  am  going  to  ask  your  Indulgence  for  a 
few  prefatory  remarks. 

Exactly  one  year  and  three  weeks  ago  I 
suggested  the  type  of  hearing  for  this  sub- 
committee we  have  called  for  today.  You  will 
recall  that  at  that  time  our  country  and 
Europe  were  still  reacting  to  the  May  1971 
crisis.  After  some  consideration,  the  leader- 
ship and  I  agreed  to  s-uggest  that  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  delve  Into  the  subject 
matter,  and  this  It  did.  However,  I  still  be- 
lieved this  subcommittee,  unlike  the  Joint 
Economic  Subcommittee,  be  a  legislative 
body,  had  an  Inescapable  responsibility. 

Yet,  I  felt  the  more  pressing  duty  was  to 
expedite,  the  substantive  legislation  having 
to  do  with  the  International  Financial  In- 
stitution, Inter  Development  Bank,  Asi&n 
Development  Bank,  and  International  Devel- 
opment Association,  even  though  there  again 


some  pressure  was  felt  to  temporize  and  let 
the  Senate  act  flrst.  All  during  the  while,  I 
must  say  I  stm  felt  this  subcommittee  should 
have  had  the  type  of  groundwork  hearings 
we  commence  today. 

But  the  recess  in  August,  the  Presidential 
Pronouncements  that  same  month.  Phase  n, 
and  so  forth  intervened. 

I  am  happy  we  finally  laegln  today. 

Ten  months  ago  the  President  announced 
his  new  economic  policy  In  response  to  grow- 
ing economic  problems  here  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  its  tntematlonal  aspects,  the  pro- 
gram aimed  at  an  Immediate  devaluation  of 
the  dollar  and  reform  of  the  International 
monetary  system.  The  devaluation  was  In- 
tended to  make  U.S.  products  more  com- 
petitive In  the  world  markets,  and  reorgan- 
ization of  the  world  monetary  system  was 
designed  to  achieve  reforms  and  changes  In 
world  tradtag  arrangements. 

The  new  economic  policy  launched  the  na- 
tion on  a  new  course,  but  o\ir  destination 
seems  unknown,  or  at  best  obscure. 

Today,  the  dollar  has  been  devalued,  but  no 
one  Is  really  certain  that  another  devalua- 
tion can  be  avoided,  as  speculators  continue 
to  make  runS  on  various  markets,  and  gov- 
ernments abroad  have  been  forced  time  and 
again  to  intervese  In  order  to  keep  the  dol- 
lar from  plunging  below  the  floor  set  at  the 
Smithsonian  nLsetlng  Just  last  December. 

There  has  not  been  much  vl&ible  progress 
toward  refcwmlng  world  trading  arrange- 
ments, though  negotiations  seem  to  be  un- 
derway constantly. 

Finally,  we  have  yet  to  define  the  objec- 
tives we  are  seeking  In  a  reformed  monetary 
system. 

AU  of  this  has  caused  some  anxiety;  even 
the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  felt  Impelled  to  set  out  his  ideas  for  a 
revised  monetary  system,  and  call  for  action 
at  an  early  date. 

There  are  many  unanswered  questions: 
Will  the  United.  States  want  a  flexible  or 
fljced  exchange  system?  Will  we  ever  reopen 
the  gold  window?  WUl  we  Insist  that  the  role 
of  SDB's  widen,  or  wlU  we  call  for  creatloc 
of  a  wholly  new  International  asset  against 
which  to  peg  currencies?  Do  we  want  a 
dollar  standard,  or  will  we  settle  for  a  Eiiro- 
currency  system  of  some  kind? 

I  believe  that  by  now  the  United  States 
should  have  at  least  outlined  its  objectives 
for  a  revitalized  international  monetary  sys- 
tem. We  should  have  by  now  been  able  to 
define  what  we  hope  to  ach;eve,  and  what 
steps  we  have  taken  or  propose  to  take 
toward  our  objective.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  can  continue  this  uncertainty  forever 
without  causing  considerable  damage  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  rest  of  the  world;  without 
some  kind  of  progress  there  seemi  to  me  to 
be  a  danger  that  not  only  ourselves  but  the 
rest  of  the  world  might  be  unable  to  sustain 
growth  and  prosperity— and  In  our  case,  to 
fully  restore  our  economic   well-being. 

The  purpose  of  our  hearing  today  Is  to 
hear  a  dlstlng^ulshed  expert  tell  us  what  he 
believes  ovight  to  be  happening  In  the  area 
of  reform,  and  a  distinguished  Treasury  rep- 
resentative tell  us  what  is  taking  place.  At  a 
later  time  I  would  like  to  have  additional 
sessions  to  consider  some  additional  pro- 
posals and  continue  to  explore  what  our  al- 
ternatives may  be.  I  would  like  to  continue 
hearing  from  academic  experts,  and  of  course 
from  such  government  agencies  as  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  which  has  direct  respon- 
sibility for  Implementing  a  good  ■p&rt  of  any 
new  monetary  policy  this  nation  adopts. 

Our  flrst  witness  is  Lawrence  B.  Krause. 
senior  fellow  at  the  Brookings  Institution. 
Mr.  Krause  was  a  senior  staff  member  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  from  1967- 
69;  he  Is  p.'esently  a  lecturer  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  School  for  Advanced  In- 
ternational Studies,  in  addition  to  his  Brook- 
ings fellowship.  Mr.   Krause   is  author  of  a 
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number  of  Important  studlee.  and  most  re- 
cently "Sequel  to  Bratton  Wooda,"  a  Brook- 
ings pap«  whlcb  traces  the  postwar  mone- 
tary development,  and  outlines  a  covirse  for 
reform   of   the   Bretton   Wooda  instltutloos. 

Mr.  Krauae. 

Our  next  witness  U  the  Honorable  Paul 
Volcker.  Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Monetary  Affairs.  Mr.  Volcker  Is  a  man  of 
wide  knowledge  and  experience,  and  bear^ 
great  reeponalbUlty  for  managing  our  mone- 
tary policies  in  these  difficult  times.  During 
the  various  crises  of  the  past  year  or  two. 
he  has  done  a  considerable  amount  of  travel- 
ing and  negotiating,  and  may  be  nearly  as 
wall  traveled  as  Henry  Kissinger. 

Mr.  Volcker.  welcome. 

The    Intirnatio.val    Monetajit    SrruATioN: 
6  Months  Amu  the  Smithsonian  Acbek- 

MENT 

(By  Lawrence  B.  Krause)' 
It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able  to 
accept  your  Invitation  to  appear  before  this 
Committee.  I  commend  the  Committee  for 
maintaining  Interest  In  what  may  appear  to 
be  an  esoteric  subject,  particularly  In  this 
election  year  The  subject  Is  technical  and 
dUBcult.  but  also  of  substantial  Importance 
for  the  well-being  of  the  United  States. 

A  phase  of  the  internatlonM  monetary 
crisis  was  settled  on  December  18,  1971  when 
the  major  Industrial  countries  at  the  Smith- 
sonian agreed  to  realign  their  exchange 
rates  The  new  pattern  of  exchange  rates  Is 
quite  sensible:  remembering,  of  course,  that 
no  ■tructun  of  exchange  rate  parities  can 
remain  fixed  for  very  long  in  a  world  In 
which  countries  have  the  right  to  determine 
their  own  economic  policies.  But  It  is  clear 
that  "he  agreement  did  not  settle  all  of  the 
problems  bedeviling  the  International  mone- 
tary system.  The  Bretton  Woods  arrange- 
ment:?  need  some  fundamental  changes.  This 
was  recognized  by  the  Group  of  Ten  when 
they  agreed  to  temporarily  siispend  the  re- 
quirement that  spot  exchange  rates  be  con- 
strained within  a  1%  deviation  from  estab- 
lished parities  (or  central  rates)  In  favor  of 
a  3V(i'"c  permitted  deviation,  and  more  ex- 
plicitly by  a  commitment  to  seek  reform  of 
the  system. 

During  the  six  months  since  the  Smith- 
sonian agreement,  some  progress  has  been 
made  toward  reform  First,  participants  In 
foreign  exchange  markets  have  learn^  how- 
to  cope  with  the  wider  bands  for  spot  ex- 
chanpe  rates.  During  the  early  months  of 
1972.  some  market  upset  did  occur  because 
there  was  not  a  massive  reflow  of  funds 
back  to  the  United  States  as  has  been  anti- 
cipate i.  Since  wider  bands  are  designed  to 
discoxirage  short  term  capital  movements 
among  countries,  massive  flows  should  not 
have  been  expected.  Subsequently,  however, 
foreign  exchange  markets  have  quieted 
down  Indicating  that  the  lesson  has  been 
learned,  (and  also  helped  along  by  higher 
rates  m  the  United  States  relative  to  other 
advanced  countries).  Foreign  exchange  mar- 
kets now  operate  In  a  responsible  fashion 
pro.li.g  the  usefulness  of  the  wider  bands 
ur.d  ;.:jongly  supporting  the  inclusion  of 
wider  bands  within  a  permanent  reform  of 
th"  system. 

Sect  nd,  some  progress  has  been  made  on 
deciding  on  the  forum  in  which  negotiations 
for  the  reform  will  be  held.  The  organiza- 
tional issue  contains  two  substantive  ques- 
tions; which  countries  are  to  have  a  say  In 
the  negotiations  and  whether  or  not  the 
monet.\ry  issue  wlU  be  linked  in  some  way 
with  trade  or  other  issues.  Clearly  all  member 
countries  of  the  IMF  have  an  Interest  In  the 
negotiations,  yet  it  would  be  Impossible  to 
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negotiate  a  useful  agreement  with  adl  mem- 
bers taking  part.  The  proposed  solution  of  a 
new  Group  of  Twenty  that  would  mirror  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  IMF  seems  like  a 
sensible  compromise  to  the  representational 
issue.  All  countries  can  have  their  views  pre- 
sented foe  consideration  even  if  they  them- 
selves do  not  have  a  place  at  the  negotiating 
table.  The  linking  or  non-Unklng  of  Issues 
relates  to  the  mandate  of  the  new  group. 
Apparently  the  Group  of  Twenty  will  have  a 
rather  broad  mandate  to  consider  non-mone- 
tary issues,  if  that  shotild  be  necessary  or 
desirable.  While  having  a  broad  mandate 
should  not  be  bothersome  in  itself,  the  de- 
sirability of  actually  Unking  issues  In  nego- 
tiations needs  careful  examination. 

In  a  fundamental  sense,  all  economic  and 
political  Issues  involving  international  rela- 
tions are  linked  together.  Many  potentially 
contentions  Issues  arise  among  countries. 
The  resolution  of  any  particular  problem 
does  affect  how  others  will  be  treated.  Ob- 
viously a  virulent  trade  war  will  prevent 
countries  from  reaching  a  monetary  agree- 
ment, but  this  does  not  imply  the  desirability 
of  Joint  negotiations.  As  a  general  rule,  com- 
plicated Issues  should  be  separated  so  that 
they  can  be  negotiated  in  their  own  terms. 
There  are  some  areas  of  overlap  that  cannot 
be  avoided;  for  Instance  the  question  of 
whether  trade  restrictions  should  be  per- 
mitted for  balance  of  payments  maladjust- 
ments. However,  these  are  relatively  few  and 
easy  to  handle.  In  my  view  linking  trade  is- 
sues to  the  international  monetary  reform 
would  be  a  mistake.  Achieving  a  monetary 
reform  is  Immeasurably  more  important  to 
the  United  States  than  progress  on  the  trade 
front.  Since  the  trade  negotiatitms  will  likely 
be  much  more  dlfBcult,  linking  the  two  will 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  monetary  reform. 
P^irthermore,  different  specialists  are  in- 
volved, different  methods  of  negotiations  are 
utilized,  and  different  considerations  are 
paramount  which  all  speaks  for  separated 
negotiations. 

Progress  toward  the  international  mone- 
tary reform  can  also  be  seen  in  the  prepara- 
tions some  governments  are  making  for  the 
start  of  the  formal  negotiation.  The  British 
Government  for  one.  is  reported  to  have 
pushed  along  their  Investigations  on  reform. 
Hints  of  our  own  government's  preparations 
have  been  made  public  through  speeches  of 
various  officials.  But  I  must  say  that  I  have 
noticed  that  progress  has  not  been  m^de.  I 
had  hoped  that  by  now  an  outline  of  a  US. 
plan  for  reform  would  be  public  so  that 
other  governments  and  Interested  parties 
could  be  studying  It;  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  I  feel  the  negotiations  cannot  really 
get  started  until  the  U.S.  makes  its  views 
known  and.  as  far  as  I  know,  we  have  not 
yet  make  up  oiur  minds  as  to  what  we  desire. 
Clearly  the  place  to  start  Is  to  decide  what 
we  want  the  revised  international  monetary 
system  to  do  for  the  United  States.  A  number 
of  worthy  goals  might  be  mentioned  such  as 
the  promotion  of  unrestricted  and  non-dis- 
criminatory International  trade  and  pay- 
ments and  the  minimizing  of  currency  crises. 
In  my  view,  however,  the  primary  goal  of 
the  reform  should  be  the  establishment  of 
a  system  which  permits  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  to  achieve  equilibrium 
In  their  international  transactions  without 
forcing  us  or  them  to  forgo  basic  domestic 
economic  objectives  such  as  full  employment 
and  reasonable  price  stability.  In  other  words. 
International  monetary  arrangements  should 
permit  countries  to  have  economic  Independ- 
ence to  the  degree  they  desire  it  and  to  the 
extent  they  can  reasonably  utilize  Independ- 
ence. Thus  I  see  the  adjustment  mechanism 
as  the  most  Important  subject  for  negotia- 
tion and  decision. 

An  examination  of  postwar  monetary  his- 
tory demonstrates  that  the  only  successful 
methods  of  correcting  balance-of-payments 
dlsequlliberia     Is     through     exchange     rate 


changes.  Neither  German  border  taxes  and 
rebates,  French  trade  restrictions,  British 
stop-go  budgets,  nor  American  capital  con- 
trols haa  proyen  effective.  Thus  the  essence 
of  reform  In  my  view  la  more  flexibility  of 
exchange  rates  than  existed  under  the  old 
Bretton  Wooda  arrangements,  and  thia  ffexl- 
bUlty  should  be  available  to  all  countries. 
Including  the  United  States.  Under  the  old 
system,  the  United  States  could  not  initiate 
a  change  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  dollar 
without  a  major  crisis;  under  a  reformed 
system  It  should  not  be  much  more  difficult 
for  the  United  States  to  initiate  a  change 
than  for  any  other  major  country. 

I  will  not  bore  this  Committee  with  my 
Ideas  as  to  how  to  achieve  this  result.  I  have 
already  written  them  in  my  publication. 
Sequel  to  Bretton  Woods.  Since  the  comple- 
tion of  that  study  I  have  done  some  more 
work  on  the  details,  but  I  have  not  changed 
my  mind  on  any  of  the  essential  features  of 
the  proposal. 

There  are  two  areas  of  the  reform,  how- 
ever, that  need  to  be  highlighted  because 
they  are  particularly  dependent  on  U.S.  deci- 
sions. The  first  relates  to  the  question  of 
what  role  the  dollar  should  play  In  the  re- 
formed system.  The  second  concerns  how 
much  authority  member  countries  and  the 
United  States  tn  particular  should  be  willing 
to  delegate  to  the  International  Monetary 
Ftind. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  United  States 
will  not  be  able  to  alter  Its  exchange  rate  at 
our  Initiative  as  long  as  the  dollar  la  the 
primary  reserve  asset  In  the  International 
mtmetary  system.  Thus  I  think  the  United 
States  should  declare  that  we  do  not  want 
the  dollar  to  maintain  its  reserve  currency 
role  and  should  endorse  one  of  several  meth- 
ods for  replacing  It.  Being  able  to  issue  a 
reserve  currency  yielded  very  few  benefits  to 
the  United  States  In  the  past  and  lifi[>osed 
certain  costs.  In  the  future,  the  benefits 
would  be  reduced  and  the  costs  could  be- 
come very  burdensome  Indeed.  Instead,  the 
United  States  should  push  for  the  replace- 
ment of  the  dollar  by  SDRs  with  a  perma- 
nent funding  of  outstanding  official  dollar 
balances.  After  this  happens,  the  dollar  can 
be  made  convertible  again  Into  established  re- 
serve assets.  At  the  same  tUne,  the  United 
States  should  rid  Itself  of  all  Its  monetary 
gold  so  as  to  end  the  tie  between  a  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar  and  a  rise  In  the  price  of 
gold.  It  would  also  be  desirable  If  the  Con- 
gress would  delegate  to  the  President  the 
right  to  change  the  value  of  the  dollar  with- 
in prescribed  limits  and  subject  to  legislative 
review.  In  this  way  the  political  constraints 
on  changing  the  external  value  of  the  dollar 
could  be  lessened.  These  steps  along  with 
other  technical  Improvements  could  give  the 
dollar  enough  flexibility  so  that  we  would 
not  have  to  "shock"  the  whole  world  to  re- 
store balance-of-payments  equilibrium. 

The  monetary  system  will  work  best  if  all 
exchange  rate  parities  aic  only  changed  by 
small  amounts — say  by  1%  or  less — and  If 
need  be  rather  frequently.  This  means  that 
countries  cannot  wait  until  they  are  certain 
that  a  devaluation  Is  necessary:  they  must 
act  on  presumptive  evidence.  Such  evidence 
should  primarily  consist  of  observations  of 
the  exchange  markets  themselves  (both  spot 
and  forward) .  For  the  United  States,  this 
would  mean  that  when  there  Is  a  clustering 
of  currencies  of  major  countries  at  their 
ceilings  relative  to  the  dollar,  and  this  situa- 
tion persists  for  a  number  of  months,  then 
the  dollar  should  be  devalued.  For  Instance, 
under  the  present  situation  a  1  %  devaluation 
of  the  dollar  would  seem  In  order.  If  future 
developments  proved  It  to  be  unnecessary.  It 
could  then  be  reversed.  Better  to  make  a 
mistake  and  reverse  it  than  let  a  disequilib- 
rium cumulate  through  Inaction. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  if  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  system  Is  going  to  have  sortie 
degree  of  fixity  of  exchange  rates  and  still 
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maintain  Its  cooperative  character,  then  some 
form  of  central  direction  wUl  be  required. 
The  United  States  performed  this  function  In 
the  postwar  period  Just  as  Britain  did  In  an 
earlier  era.  The  United  States  la  no  longer 
strong  enough  to  accept  the  responsibility 
of  maintaining  the  viability  of  the  system  by 
itself.  Since  no  other  country  la  stronger 
than  the  United  States,  the  responaibiUty 
for  directing  the  system  must  be  exercised 
collectively  through  an  International  organi- 
zation— namely  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  This  means  that  the  United  States  like 
other  countries,  will  have  to  vest  certain 
powers  with  the  Fund.  The  IMP  should  be 
constantly  evaluating  the  external  position 
of  all  countries  to  determine  whether  a 
change  In  exchange  rates  is  required.  In  that 
way  they  can  pressure  all  countries  to  take 
part  In  the  adjustment  process.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Fund  should  have  the  power 
to  tell  a  country  which  policy  to  adopt,  but 
they  should  have  tiie  right  to  tell  the  country 
that  they  must  do  something  to  correct  Its 
external  Imbalance.  This  Is  what  collective 
responsibility  means. 

The  proposal  that  I  have  put  forward.  I 
think,  arises  primarily  from  the  logic  of  the 
situation  In  which  the  world  now  finds  itself. 
Tlie  world  Is  still  too  fragmented  for  a  really 
fixed  exchange  rate  system,  but  too  Integrat- 
ed to  easily  tolerate  truly  flexible  rates.  My 
proposal  la  a  compromise  between  the  two 
that  can  evolve  In  either  direction. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  a  few  words  about 
the  Importance  of  immediate  action.  It  Is  all 
too  easy  to  accept  the  current  state  of  affairs 
as  being  reasonably  satisfactory.  The  ex- 
change marketa  are  calm — at  least  with  re- 
spect to  the  dollar.  European  countries  don  t 
seem  to  be  very  worried  with  present  arrange- 
ments, so  why  should  the  United  States  feel 
any  sense  of  urgency?  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
Smithsonian  Agreement  Is  nothing  more  than 
a  useful  stopgap,  and  that  present  arrange- 
ments are  essentially  unstable.  As  disequi- 
libria  develop  among  countries,  as  they  cer- 
tainly will,  the  lack  of  an  effective  adjust- 
ment mechanism  will  become  all  too  painful. 
Restrictions  and  controls  will  proliferate  and 
exchange  crises  will  be  formented.  This  need 
not  happen  if  we  act  in  time.  The  United 
States  should  lead  the  way  toward  reform 
by  putting  forward  Its  own  proposal  to  get 
the  negotiations  started. 

8TATE2CXKT    OF    THE    EONORABLZ    PaTJL    A. 
VOLCKXB 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  jrou  made  clear  in  calling 
these  hearings,  there  Is  an  Intense  Interest 
In  international  monetary  reform,  and  an  un- 
derstandable restlveness  to  see  practical  re- 
sults from  this  Important  work.  The  Admin- 
istration fully  shares  that  concern.  It  is  In 
no  one's  interest  to  procrastinate.  Equally,  It 
la  crucially  Important  that  the  job  be  done 
right. 

My  Intention  today  Is  to  provide  a  brief 
"status  report,"  to  outline  our  broad  ap- 
proach toward  the  task  ahead,  and  to  re- 
spond to  the  question  that  you  may  have. 

Movement  toward  International  monetary 
reform  was  launched  by  the  forthright  ac- 
tions announced  by  President  IWxon  last 
Aiigust  15.  In  essence,  those  actions  recog- 
nized that  whatever  the  accomplishments  of 
the  existing  system — and  they  were  very  sub- 
stantial— some  of  the  basic  premises  that  un- 
derlay that  system  were  no  longer  valid.  Fun- 
damental changes  would  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  problems  and  circumstances  of 
the  1970  "8  and  beyond.  Those  changes  must 
entail  not  Jtist  the  mechanics  of  the  mone- 
tary system,  but  new  ways  of  approaching 
problems  that  will  fairly  reflect  the  existing 
balance  of  world  economic  power  and  will 
result  In  a  fair  distribution  of  responsibil- 
ities among  nations. 

Secretary  Shultz  has  asked  me  to  empha- 
size pyarticularly  to  the  Subcommittee  that 


the  change  In  leadership  at  the  Treasury 
has  In  no  way  changed  our  goal,  our  basic  ap- 
proach, or  our  resolve  In  seeking  those 
changes. 

The  fljst  few  months  after  August  IB  were 
necessarily  devoted  to  Immediate  and  urgent 
problems  of  achieving  needed  exchange  rate 
changes  and  resolving  other  short-range 
problems  essential  to  viable  Interim  arrange- 
ments— in  the  process  setting  the  stage  for 
consideration  of  longer  range  reform. 

By  March,  we  could  point  to  a  series  of 
concrete  accomplishments ; 

A  major  and  unprecedented  exchange  rate 
realignment  bad  been  negotiated  In  the 
Smithsonian  Agreement,  and  legislative  ac- 
tion to  modify  the  dollar's  par  value  had 
been  ccMnpleted. 

Trade  liberalization  steps  of  tangible  value 
had  been  concluded  with  the  EC  and  Japan 
on  certain  short-term  problems,  achieving 
tn  the  process  greater  recognition  that  the 
problems  of  the  monetary  system  are  paral- 
leled by  problems  of  the  trading  order. 

Agreement  was  reached  on  wider  bands 
of  fluctuation  for  market  exchange  rates 
about  the  officially  stated  exchange  rates — 
a  potentially  Important  ingredient  In  any 
more  permanent  system  as  well  as  a  means 
of  facilitating  the  exchange  rate  realign- 
ment. 

Understandings  were  reached  not  only  to 
proceed  with  monetary  reform  discussions, 
but  to  lujdertake  broad  trade  negotiations 
with  the  objective  of  supporting  the  goal  of 
an  open,  liberally-oriented  world  economy. 

It  is  nattiral  that  some  time  was  needed 
for  the  Smithsonian  Agreement  and  related 
arrangements  to  be  digested  and  fully  under- 
stood, and  for  the  dollar  exchange  markets 
to  settle  down.  By  Spring,  however,  such 
understanding — and  particularly  the  recog- 
nition that  we  and  other  nations  whole- 
heartedly accepted  and  supported  that  Agree- 
ment— had  been  achieved.  We  naturally  wel- 
come the  fact  that  the  dollar  has  not,  for 
some  time,  been  under  pressure  In  exchange 
markets,  and  believe  a  foundation  has  been 
established  for  deaUng  In  an  orderly  way 
with  the  difficult  problems  of  long-term  re- 
form of  the  trade  and  payments  system. 

One  element  In  the  more  realistic  appraisal 
of  the  outlook  is  that  It  is  now  widely  rec- 
ognized that  exchange  rate  changes  have 
perverse  initial  effects  and  may  require  two 
years  or  so  before  yielding  their  full  bene- 
fit toward  balance  of  payments  adjustment. 
Thus,  U.S.  trade  and  basic  payments  deficits 
for  a  transitional  period  are  imderstandable. 
Indeed,  in  recent  months,  the  continuing 
deficit  m  our  underlying  accounts  has  been 
covered  by  a  substantial  reflux  of  short-term 
capital,  perhaps  In  part  an  xmwindlng  of  the 
so-called  "leads  and  lags"  in  payments  that 
swung  heavily  adverse  In  1971. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  emphasize  these 
developments  do  not,  by  any  means,  assure 
long-run  stability.  We  continue  to  face  a 
major  challenge  In  achieving  and  maintain- 
ing a  substantially  stronger  trade  position — 
which,  in  turn,  must  be  the  foundation  for 
lasting  equilibrium  in  our  international 
payments  as  a  whole.  The  Smithsonian 
Agreement  provides  a  basic  point  of  depar- 
ture so  far  as  exchange  rates  are  concerned. 
But  we  cannot  neglect  the  task  of  rein- 
forcing the  competitive  capabilities  and  op- 
portunities of  our  Industry  in  other  direc- 
tions— not  least  by  maintaining  better  wage 
and  price  stability  at  home.  This  effort  is 
absolutely  fundamental,  not  Just  to  us  but 
to  the  world  trading  community  in  general. 
The  stability  of  the  international  monetary 
system  cannot  be  achieved  without  a  stable 
dollar. 

These  sensible  and  effective  first  steps  that 
have  been  taken  are  In  no  way  cast  In  doubt 
by  the  erratic  fluctuation  In  the  private 
market  for  gold — ^Influenced  by  a  combina- 
tion of  self -serving  rumors  and  reduced  sales 


by  South  Africa,  the  main  producer  These 
fluctuations  In  price  have  had  no  significant 
main  lesson  to  be  drawn,  in  my  judgment,  is 
the  fact  that  this  commodity — characterized 
by  almost  flxed  production  and  increasing 
Industrial  use,  and  more  than  most  subject 
to  speculative  whim* — cannot  provide  a  sen- 
sible or  lasting  foundation  for  an  interna- 
tional monetary  system. 

With  the  shift  of  attention  from  the  im- 
mediate Issues  to  long-term  reform  of  the 
system,  we  must  face  the  difficult  task  of 
transferring  agreement  on  the  need  for  re- 
form In  the  abstract  to  hard  agreement  on 
specifics.  In  approaching  this  task,  we  have 
felt  it  essential  to  ask  fundamental  ques- 
tions about  the  kind  of  world  we  have  and 
want.  Monetary  issues  cannot  be  considered 
in  a  vacuum,  without  taking  full  account  of 
the  interrelationships  with  trading  rules  and 
practices,  the  character  and  magnitude  of 
capital  flows,  and  other  questions  of  inter- 
national economic  policy. 

Considering  the  range  and  complexity  of 
the  lasuea.  no  one  should  be  surprised  that 
monetary  reform  will  take  time,  even  among 
the  most  reasonable  of  men.  Monetary  re- 
form la  not  a  matter  of  finding  an  answer 
In  the  senae  that  one  discovers  a  unique 
solution  to  a  puzzle  or  worka  out  a  mathe- 
matical problem.  There  is  recognition  -hat 
all  win  benefit  from  a  well  functioning  gys- 
tem.  but  that  generality  cannot  disguise 
the  fact  that  vital  national  Interests  are  at 
stake,  that  perceptions  of  these  Interest  dif- 
fer and  that.  In  the  end,  they  must  be  re- 
solved In  a  realistic  manner.  International 
cooperation  involves  hard  decisions  and  com- 
promise. 

As  you  know,  we  have  at  this  stage  of  dis- 
cussion presented  no  monetary  blueprint  for 
resolving  and  reconciling  the  questions.  The 
problems  of  technique  and  mechanism — 
such  as  the  composition,  volume  and  use  of 
reserves;  the  international  role  of  the  dollar; 
the  nature  of  the  exchange  rate  regime  it- 
self; methods  of  Influencing  capital  flows, 
and  the  like-— are  important  and  difficult. 
They  will  not  be  adequately  resolved.  In  our 
Judgment,  without  an  adequate  conception 
of  objectives  and  the  nature  of  the  under- 
lying problems — and  I  would  be  less  than 
frank  If  I  did  not  confess  that  much  of  the 
discussion  to  which  I  have  been  exposed 
seems  to  slide  past  these  fundamental  points 

For  instance,  we  know  that  the  so-called 
"adjustment  process" — the  process  by  which 
surpluses  or  deflclts  are  corrected — has  not 
been  working  well.  Indeed,  this  Is  the  key 
reason  the  system  broke  down.  We  suspect 
one  of  the  main  factors  behind  this  Inade- 
quate adjxistment  is  the  fact  that  most  ad- 
vanced countries,  for  quite  natural  reasons, 
like  to  run  surpluses.  Over  the  years,  they 
have  acted  relatively  quickly  (and  often 
are  forced  to  act)  to  correct  their  deflclts. 
There  Is  no  similar  compulsion  to  correct  sur- 
pluses. Yet,  one  country's  surplus  is  an- 
other's deficit — and  for  too  many  years  the 
United  States  had  provided  the  residual  def- 
icit. Yet.  our  own  efforts  to  correct  that 
deficit,  as  so  vividly  revealed  last  Autumn, 
may.  be  strongly  resisted,  since  those  efforta 
unavoidably  impinge  on  others. 

A  persistent  residual  deficit  for  the  U.S.  was 
not  consistent.  In  the  end,  with  the  kind  of 
monetary  arrangements  we  had.  Many  pro- 
posals for  a  new  system  would  require  much 
more  effective  and  rapid  elimination  of  Im- 
balances. In  view  of  our  accumulated  deflclts 
and  the  erosion  In  our  reserves,  we  would 
need  to  look  forward  to  a  massive  strength- 
ening of  our  reserve  position,  the  prospect  of 
a  period  of  surpluses  In  our  payments,  and 
to  longer-term  equllUjrimn.  The  other  side 
of  this  coin  Is  that  others  aoi:dd  not,  on  the 
average  over  the  yean,  ooutlnue  their  aoctis- 
tomed  surpluses. 

This  nsfims  to  us  to  imply  the  need  for 
strong  InoentlTMi  or  penalties  for  corrective 
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action  by  surplus  oountrlefl  as  well  as  by  defi- 
cit countries  II  tbls  balance  is  to  be  achieved. 
How  willing  are  oouutrlee  to  accept  such 
strong  iatem»tlon&l  "disciplines?"  IX  there 
Is  no  such  wUllngeas,  then  monetary  systems 
that  depend  for  their  functioning  on  quick 
and  effective  adjustment  simply  will  not 
work. 

A  related  quMtlon  Is  how  the  adjustment 
should  bo  made.  Por  both  practical  and  philo- 
sophical reasons,  we  seek  a  balance  of  pay- 
ments equilibrium  that  can  be  maintained 
without  reliance  on  controls;  indeed,  the  very 
word  equilibrium  LmpUes  as  much.  We  be- 
lieve Ln  present  and  foreseeable  clrcum- 
stancee,  sustainable  balance  In  our  accounts 
will  require  a  strong  trade  and  current  ac- 
count position.  Yet,  some  others  seem  to  be 
saying  that  somehow  we  are  not  entitled  to 
such  a  surplus,  that  capital  outflows  lie  at 
the  hecurt  of  cur  problem,  and  that  they  (and 
we  I  should  force  •equilibrium"  by  the  In- 
definite use  of  cxintrols  on  investment:  or. 
perhaps,  by  oommltments  to  raise  our  domes- 
tic Interest  rates  to  levels  equal  to  or  above 
thoee  prevailing  abroad.  Obviously,  this  Issue 
needs  airing. 

It  is  related  to  the  degree  of  Independence 
that  (X>untrlee — not  Just  the  U.S.,  but  virtual- 
ly every  country — seeks  to  maintain  for 
domestic  policy.  None  of  us  can  live  In  iso- 
lation, and  proceed  oblivious  of  the  efforts  of 
our  actions  on  others.  But  If  we  build  a  sys- 
tem which  unreallstlcally  presumes  domestic 
policies  can  practicably  be  tuned  to  each 
twist  and  turn  in  external  circumstances,  the 
system  would  not,  in  my  Judgment,  work  for 
long. 

Borne  countries  with  particularly  close 
trading  and  political  links—such  as  the  Eu- 
ropean Community— may  well  perceive  a 
greater  potential  for  coordination  of  internal 
and  external  policies  among  them.  This  Issue 
Is  plainly  posed  by  the  drive  for  greater  mon- 
etary unit  within  Europe. 

I  believe  we  are  only  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  Implication  of  economic  and  mon- 
etary union  In  Europe  for  the  world  economy. 
Prom  a  world  standpoint,  there  seem  to  be 
both  dangers  and  potential  advantages.  .An 
aggressively  expanding  preferential  trading 
area  with  highly  protectionist  policies  In  key 
sectors  directly  affects  our  trading  capabili- 
ties, and  has  broad  Implications  for  the  world 
trading  order  and  the  adjustment  process 
On  the  other  hand,  success  in  achieving 
monetary  unity  In  Europe  could  help  deal 
with  one  source  of  monetary  Instability  In 
the  past,  and  permit  Europe  to  cooperate 
more  effectively  in  building  an  effective 
world  monetary  system.  In  both  aspects, 
trade  and  money,  the  European  Community 
Is  a  phenomenon  that  cries  out  for  more 
thought  as  to  how  it  can  be  fit  Into  ar- 
rangements consistent  with  the  broader 
world  interests. 

This  listing  of  Issues  is  hardly  e.xhaustive. 
but  It  is  suggestive.  Without  discussion  and 
some  common  appreciation  of  these  basic 
problems,  our  examination  of  techiilques 
will  hardly  be  fruitful.  Again  and  again,  we 
find  these  are  the  issues  that  lurk  behind 
much  of  the  controversy  on  mechanics. 

Out  of  these  discussions,  some  funda- 
mental points  of  convergence  are  already 
amerglng. 

On  the  question  of  the  scope  of  the  re- 
form, I  think  there  is  now  almost  general 
acceptance  of  the  need  for  a  wide  agenda — 
for  extending  the  dimensions  of  the  exami- 
nation to  Include  related  issues  of  trading 
rules,  investment  and  development.  There  Is 
greater  recognition  that  the  review  must  be 
deep — that  fundaiaental  reform  is  required 
rather  than  a  patch-up  of  Bretton  Woods, 
that  new  thmklng  and  new  concepts  are  re- 
quired to  meet  today's  needs. 

The  question  of  finding  the  most  appro- 
priate and  effective  /orums  for  reform  nego- 
tiations has  been  the  subject  of  considera- 
ble  discussion   in   recent   months.  I   confess 


these  decisions  have  not  been  reached  as 
rapidly  as  I  expected  and  wished — they  have 
taken  time  precisely  because  they  are  not  an 
idle  debate  over  the  "shape  of  the  table,"  but 
because  real  issues  are  involved.  There  Is 
genuine  and  legitimate  concern  over  the  size 
of  the  table,  for  effective  negotiation  re- 
quires that  the  number  ot  voices  be  limited. 
There  is  concern  over  who  sits  around  the 
table,  for  membership  must  be  balanced,  rep- 
resentative, and  at  a  senior  level  of  political 
authority.  And  there  is  concern  over  what 
gels  placed  on  the  table,  in  that  the  negotia- 
tors must  be  given  a  broad  competence  to 
consider  all  relevant  aspects  of  the  operation 
of  the  trading  order  and  monetary  structure 
in  their  search  for  solutions. 

I  can  report  that  progress  has  been  made. 
Nations  are  in  substantial  agreement  on  the 
formation  of  limited  but  representative 
group,  a  "Committee  of  Twenty,"  under  the 
general  auspices  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  We  have  insisted  that  the  man- 
date extend  beyond  narrow  monetary  ques- 
tions lo  related  trade  questions  and  other 
related  issues,  and  that  the  Committee  be 
Willing  and  able  to  draw  on  the  resotuces 
of  competent  persons  and  groups  In  a  posi- 
tion to  assist  even  though  they  may  be  out- 
side the  regular  fabric  of  the  IMF. 

We  envisage  that  this  Group  of  Twenty  will 
be  the  main  negotiating  forum,  but  we  also 
hope  and  expect  such  other  bodies  as  the 
OECD  will  participate  in  the  effort.  I  should 
note  as  a  point  of  some  Importance  that  we 
do  not  oelleve  either  the  Group  of  Twenty  or 
the  OECD  shotild  attempt  to  negotiate  spe- 
cific trade  barriers.  That  kind  of  bargaining 
over  specific  trade  measures — tariffs,  quotas, 
and  the  like — lies  properly  In  the  framework 
of  GATT  or  other  forums. 

Finally,  there  seems  to  be  widespread  agree- 
ment that,  whatever  the  particulars  of  the 
exchange  rate  regime.  In  concept  It  must 
provide  for  greater  flexibility  than  in  the 
past — greater  and  smoother  adaptability  to 
changing  economic  circumstances.  Thfr  Issue, 
as  I  see  it.  Is  not  stability  versus  Instability 
for  the  monetary  system,  but  rather  how 
more  aexlblllty  in  exchange  rate  practices  In 
the  shorter  run  might  contribute  to  the 
larger  stability  of  the  system  as  a  whole. 

Obviously,  translating  even  these  broad 
principles  Into  a  specific  operational  system 
A'Ul  take  lime  and,  as  I  have  suggested,  there 
are  other  points  on  which  profound  differ- 
ences remain  to  be  resolved.  We  have  a 
lengthy  agenda. 

If  that  agenda  Is  to  be  attacked  success- 
fully, the  United  States  must  unquestionably 
play  a  leading  role  in  this  effort.  We  accept 
that  challenge  willingly.  But,  In  doing  so, 
there  must  be  a  realization  that  the  nature  of 
our  leadership  must  change  as  economic  cir- 
cumstances have  changed.  Leadership  can  no 
longer  be  equated  with  magnanimously  ac- 
cepting disproportionate  burdei\s.  acquies- 
cing In  discriminatory  arrangements,  or 
granting  one-sided  privileges,  in  the  thought 
jur  strength  Is  Impregnable  and  others  are 
weak.  Leadership  no  longer  can  mean.  If  It 
ever  did,  that  the  world  is  waiting  for  us  to 
aif)06e  a  "Made  In  the  U.S."  label  on  the 
monetary  order.  Leadership  does  mean  using 
the  full  measure  of  our  Influence  and  our 
strength  to  Insist  that  the  monetary  and 
trading  system — Its  burdens.  Its  responsi- 
bilities and  Its  opfKjrtunltles — fairly  reflects 
today  s  balance  of  economic  and  political  ca- 
pacities. 

We  take  pride  in  the  record  of  otir  lead- 
ership since  last  August  15.  We  recognized 
the  need  for  fundamental  change.  We  took 
t.^e  painful  measures  needed  to  restore  the 
domestic  and  international  strength  of  the 
U.S.  economy  which  must  underlie  any  re- 
formed monetary  system.  We  reached  agree- 
ment on  moves  which  will  yield  major  sup- 
port to  our  balance  of  p>ayments  In  the  course 
of  1972  and  1973  after  the  present  period  of 
initial  p>€rverse  effects  ends.  We  encouraged 


recognition  of  the  need  for  reform,  and  the 
breadth  of  reform.  We  pressed  for  the  forma- 
tion of  institutional  arrangements  In  the 
Group  of  Twenty  and  the  OECD  to  facilitate 
the  negotiation.  And  we  helped  to  develop 
the  consensus,  to  the  extent  It  has  emerged, 
on  the  nature  and  direction  of  the  reform. 

We  want  to  move  ahead  with  monetary 
reform  as  rapidly  as  we  can,  and — this  Is 
critical — as  rapidly  as  other  nations  will 
move.  We  also  want  to  build  a  monetary 
structure  which  will  last  for  a  generation. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  Idle  away  our  chances 
for  a  new  and  better  system.  But  it  would  be 
criminal  to  accept  an  unsatisfactory  agree- 
ment for  the  sake  of  a  prompt  agreement. 

Our  efforts  will  be  aimed  at  building  a 
sound  and  enduring  system.  The  stakes  are 
large,  and  recognized  as  such.  We  approach 
the  task  in  the  conviction  that  failure  is  not 
tolerable;  that,  with  persistence  and  resolve 
success  will  be  achieved. 


THE  WEST  FRONT 

•  Mr,  KOCH  asked  and  was  griven  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  > 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  speak  today  on  the  proposed  plans 
for  the  extension  of  the  west  wing  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  legislative  challenge  it 
poses  for  Congress.  Presently,  we  must 
deal  with  the  Senate  amendment  No.  36 
to  the  legislative  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1973  which  states  that — 

No  funds  may  be  used  for  the  preparation 
of  the  final  plans  or  initiation  of  construc- 
tion of  said  r  west  front  extension  i  project 
until  specifically  approved  and  appropri- 
ated therefor  by  the  Congress. 

The  House  managers  have  requested 
that  we  oppose  the  amendment.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  this  move  would  be  a  mis- 
take. Let  us  examine  the  facts. 

The  Commission  for  the  Extension  of 
the  U.S.  Capitol  was  created  by  an  act 
of  Congress  in  1955  and  given  the  re- 
sponsibility to  direct  government  con- 
struction on  Capitol  Hill.  The  idea  of 
extending  the  west  front  was  initially  in- 
troduced by  the  late  Capitol  Architect 
J.  George  Stewart:  tmder  whose  guid- 
ance the  east  front  of  the  Capitol  was 
extended  between  1958  and  1962.  The 
original  argument  for  the  extension  of 
the  west  front  was  Stewart's  announce- 
ment in  1963  that  it  was  about  to  col- 
lapse. 

In  1969  the  Commission  recommended 
the  extension  of  the  west  front  and  S2 
million  was  appropriated  for  the  final 
planning.  At  that  time  preservationists 
urged  that  the  Commission  consider  the 
alternative  of  restoration,  instead  of  ex- 
tension; that  the  preservation  of  a  focal 
point  of  our  history  and  its  beauty  be 
chosen  over  functional  additions  that 
would  destroy  the  historic  character  and 
spirit  of  the  building.  Consequently  the 
S2  million  in  funds  were  impounded, 
pending  the  results  of  a  study  on  the 
feasibility  of  restoration.  The  Nation's 
most  qualified  structural  engineering 
firm,  Praeger,  Kavanaugh,  and  'Water- 
burj',  of  New  York,  was  employed  to  con- 
duct this  study.  It  was  guided  by  five 
specific  stipulations  originally  set  by  the 
Commission.  Briefly  these  conditions  in- 
cluded : 

First,  that  restoration  could  be  tmder- 
taken  without  creating  unsafe  conditions 
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and  that  it  would  be  durable  and  beauti- 
ful for  the  foreseeable  future; 

Second,  that  restoration  wotild  not 
cause  any  more  vacation  of  existing  space 
than  extension; 

Third,  that  the  plans  for  restoration 
would  be  adequate  for  competitive  lump 
sum  bidding  for  the  final  project; 

Foiu-th,  that  the  cost  of  restoration 
would  not  exceed  $15  million;  and 

Fifth,  that  the  time  for  restoration  ac- 
tivity would  not  exceed  the  time  neces- 
sarv  for  extension. 

The  results  of  the  Praeger  study  came 
out  in  January  of  1971.  The  engineers 
concluded  that  the  Capitol  was  far  from 
Iminent  collapse,  that  restoration  would 
be  simpler  than  extension  and  that  res- 
toration could  be  accomplished  at  less 
than  $15  million.  In  short,  all  five  guide- 
lines could  be  satisfied  by  a  restoration 
project. 

At  their  own  initiative,  the  AIA  ap- 
pointed a  task  force  on  the  west  front  to 
review  the  Praeger  report.  The  AIA  Task 
Force  concurred  with  the  Praeger-re- 
searched  conclusions.  And  yet,  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Extension  of  the  UJ3, 
Capitol  unanimously  voted  to  go  ahead 
with  plans  for  extension.  One  can  only 
speculate  why  the  Commission  chose  to 
ignore  the  opinions  of  acknowledged  ex- 
perts. The  Commission's  plans  presently 
include  keeping  the  old  sandstone  walls 
intact,  and  yet,  they  will  be  obscured 
from  the  outside  by  the  erection  of  a  new 
marble  facade.  The  Capitol's  central  sec- 
tion, completed  in  the  1820's,  would  be 
moved  forward  44  feet;  the  old  House 
and  Senate  wing,  built  about  1817,  would 
be  extended  88  feet  and  small  coimecting 
corridors  would  be  extended  66  feet.  This 
extension  of  some  163.000  square  feet 
would  be  accomplished  at  a  cost  of  $368 
per  square  foot — or  a  total  estimated 
cost  of  $45  to  $60  million,  quite  a  sum 
compared  to  the  more  modest  $15  million 
projected  for  a  restoration  solution. 

While  the  Congress  should  not  be  plac- 
ing itself  in  the  position  of  expending 
such  sums  on  a  project  whose  objectives 
can  be  accomplished  at  much  less  cost, 
the  greatest  mistake  of  the  proposed  ex- 
tension would  be  the  desecration  of  a 
building  that  is  a  keystone  in  our  history. 
The  Historic  Site  Act  of  1935  states 
that— 

It  is  a  national  policy  to  preserve  for  pub- 
lic use  historic  sites,  buildings  and  objects  of 
national  significance  for  the  inspiration  and 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 

It  is  important  that  we  uphold  esthet- 
ic virtues  in  an  age  in  which  they  are 
loo  often  ignored  in  the  interest  of  prag- 
matism and  utility.  Because  it  has  been 
irrefutably  demonstrated  that  the  west 
front  can  be  restored,  the  Commission  is 
now  arguing  that  the  added  oflace  space 
afforded  by  the  extension  is  needed.  An 
argument  can  always  be  made  that  more 
spaced  is  needed — Parkinson's  law  in- 
sures that — but  we  will  not  always  have 
an  opportimity  to  preserve  a  structure 
that  is  so  historically  important  as  the 
west  front  of  the  Capitol.  More  oflSce 
space  can  be  built  elsewhere,  perhaps  on 
top  of  the  Raybum  Annex  garages  and 
at  much  less  cost  than  the  $368  square 
feet  estimated  for  the  extension  project. 

May  I  say  in  conclusion  that  I  feel 
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that  from  an  economic,  esthetic  and 
pragmatic  point  of  view  the  Commission's 
extension  project  should  be  reversed. 


THE  U.S.  CAPITOL  HAS  HISTORIC 
MEANING  FOR  AMERICANS  ALL 
ACROSS  OUR  COUNTRY 

1  Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.; 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proposal  to  extend  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol,  an  issue  on  which  Members  of 
the  House  will  have  a  chance  to  vote 
either  tomorrow  or  Thursday,  has  be- 
come an  issue  of  concern  to  all  Ameri- 
cans who  look  upon  the  Capitol  as  not 
only  the  symbol  of  democracy,  but  as  a 
link  to  the  history  of  their  Nation. 

The  meaning  which  the  Capitol  holds, 
not  only  for  the  people  here  in  the  "Wash- 
ington area,  but  for  Americans  all  across 
the  country,  many  of  whom  have  never 
seen  the  Capitol  in  person,  is  evidenced 
by  editorials  and  articles  that  have  ap- 
peared in  hometown  newspapers. 

These  articles  are  unanimous  in  their 
view  that  the  American  people  do  not 
want  $70  million  of  their  tax  money 
spent  to  cover  up  the  last  remaining 
historic  portion  of  the  original  U.S.  Capi- 
tol and  turn  a  historic  monument  into 
a  1972  office  building. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  some  of  these  articles  and  edi- 
torials, which  have  appeared  in  papers 
from  Charlotte.  N.C.,  to  Minot.  N.  Dak., 
and  I  hope  Members  will  keep  this  grass- 
roots sentiment  cleariy  in  mind  when 
the  Capitol  extension  project  comes  up 
later  this  week. 
IProm    the    Charlotte    News.    Apr,    3,    1972) 

PaESKKVB  THE  CAPnOL 

The  Commission  for  Extension  of  the 
United  States  Capitol,  which  was  established 
m  1955  to  consider  changes  In  the  Capitol's 
East  Front,  has  now  given  the  go-ahead  for 
final  planning  of  a  160,000-square-foot  ex- 
tension of  the  West  Front.  At  a  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  $60  million,  that  comes  to 
about  8375  a  square  foot,  which  is  somewhat 
above  the  market  price  for  office  space. 

Some  of  the  cost,  we're  sure,  la  accounted 
for  by  the  special  nature  of  the  project.  Alter 
all.  one  can't  Just  use  aluminum  siding  In 
adding  on  to  one  of  the  nation's  most  his- 
toric buUdings.  And  there  Is  sure  to  be  a 
certain  amount  of  costly  renovation  involved 
as  well.  For  example,  simply  restoring  the 
West  Front  to  Its  former  soundness  and 
splendor  would  coet  up  to  $15  million.  De- 
ducting the  renovation  estimate,  however, 
still  leaves  the  square-foot  coet  pushing  6280, 

That's  high,  even  by  Washington  stand- 
ards. The  mammoth  and  roundly  criticized 
Baybvirn  House  Office  Building,  for  example, 
was  built  for  less  than  a  third  of  that  square- 
foot  cost. 

But  cost  Is  not  the  prime  objection.  The 
real  Issue  Is  whether  a  national  treasure  wUl 
be  tampered  with  for  no  compelling  reasons. 
Even  If  the  addition  won't  really,  In  the  word« 
of  S.  C.  Sen.  Fritz  HoUlngs,  make  the  Capitol 
Into  "Disneyland,  D.C.."  the  change  Is  akin 
to  painting  a  mustache  on  the  Mona  Lisa. 
While  It's  true  that  the  Capitol  has  been 
changed  over  the  years,  that's  all  the  more 
reason  to  call  a  halt  now  while  there  Is  some- 
thing "original"  left. 

If  Congress  were  so  squeezed  for  space  that 
it  faced  a  choice  of  altering  the  Capitol  or 
moving  out  altogether,  the  situation  might 


be  different.  But  that  isn't  the  case.  Both 
house*  have  other  plans  for  providing  wJdl- 
tlonal  office  space,  and  the  New  Senate  Office 
BuUding,  completed  in  1968,  was  speciflcaUy 
sited  and  designed  with  expansion  in  mind. 
If  the  285  offices  and  crannies — an  unmarked 
hideaway  is  apparently  a  status  symbol  in 
Congress — are  really  needed,  they  should  be 
provided  elsewhere  on  the  Hill. 

A3  for  the  Capitol  Itself.  Congress  ought 
to  follow  the  recommendation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects  and  «/iopt  a  "per- 
manent poUcy  prohibiting  any  further  ma- 
jor alteration  to  the  Capitol." 

(Prom  the  Davton   (Ohio)    DaUy  News, 
Apr.  4,  1972) 
Dktacinc   Histobt 
Congress  has  voted  to  convenience  Itself 
at  the  cost  of  $60  million  and  at  the  incal- 
culable cost  of  defacing  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

Congress  tried  that  In  1969.  then  second- 
thought  Itself  Into  a  compromise  Members 
decided  that  instead  of  smashing  the  build- 
ing's west  face  they  would  repair  It  If  It  could 
be  renovated  safely  and  conveniently  and  If 
the  Job  could  be  done  for  $15  million  or  leas. 
A  study  supported  by  a  task  force  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  concluded 
that  both  conditions  could  be  met. 

No  matter.  Unwilling  to  let  facts,  good 
taste  or  common  sense  get  In  the  way  of  a 
dear  opinion.  Congress  decided  last  month 
to  proceed  with  the  demolition  and  erten- 
slon  anyway.  Fc»  the  moment,  dissenting 
Sen.  Ernest  HoUings  has  managed  to  snag 
the  appropriation  In  his  subcommittee. 

There  it  should  stay.  Lost  with  the  historic 
outline  of  the  Capitol  would  be  the  graceful 
terraces  created  by  Frederick  Law  OUnsted. 
one  of  the  nation's  great  landscape  designers. 
The  Congress  that  so  loves  to  prattle  on  be- 
half of  the  national  lierltage  would  have 
caused  the  diminution  of  that  heritage. 

The  congressmen  say  they  need  more  offices, 
more  restaurants,  more  toUets  and  another 
barbershop.  They  probably  do,  and  a  grateful 
repubUc  shotild  be  pleased  to  provide  the 
faculties.  Probably  Howard  Johnson  or  the 
Holiday  Inn  folks  could  whip  up  something 
for  them  In  the  neighborhood  at  a  fraction 
of  the  coet  aa^wlth  considerably  more  senal- 
tlvUy  than  fi^Jress  so  far  has  shown. 

'---^       

[Prom   the  Minot    iN.   Dak.)    News,   Apr.  5, 
19721 
Changimo   Histokt 
Congress   Is  again  determined  to  change 
the  historic  facade  of  the  nation's  Oapltol 
by  proceeding  with  a  33 -foot  marble  exten- 
sion at  a  cost  of  about  860,000,000. 

The  west  front's  sandstone  Is  crumbling 
and  muat  be  rebuilt,  but  in  order  to  get  ad- 
ditional rooms  and  working  space  Oongrcie 
wotUd  extend  the  building,  thus  deetroytng 
Its  original  proportions.  More  space  could  be 
added  to  the  present  congressional  office 
buildings,  far  leas  beautiful  and  historic  than 
the  Capitol. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  ha* 
proposed  that  the  west  front  simply  be  re- 
stored, at  less  than  one  third  of  the  coat, 
without  defacing  It  or  destroying  Its  historic 
authenticity. 

Of  course  Congress  knows  better  and  has 
not  listened  to  such  advice.  Funds  have  not 
yet  been  appropriated,  but  unleas  the  peo- 
ple object,  they  soon  will  be.  Then  future 
generations  will  see  not  the  original  capltol. 
but  a  1970  version. — Mandan  Pioneer 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dtapatch, 

Mar.  10,  1973) 

RKTAcnra  THx  CAPrroL 

Viewed  from  the  Mall  in  Washington,  the 

nation's  Capitol  presents  an  Inspiring  sight, 

e^)e«l»Uiy  near  suioMt.  Then  the  great  West 

front  designed  largely  by  the  famous  Charle* 

Bulflnch  glows  softly,  and  Its  high  columns 

loom  from  the  recess  of  the  wings. 
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But  the  West  fronts  sandstone  Is  crum- 
bling, and  now  "he  way  is  open,  not  to  re- 
build the  historic  facade,  but  to  replace  it. 
The  Commission  for  the  Extension  of  the 
Capitol  has  voted  unanimously  to  proceed 
with  a  33-foot  marble  extension,  at  a  cost 
now  put  at  $60,000  000.  The  cost  was  esti- 
mated at  only  $30  mllUon  two  years  ago,  and 
no  doubt  wUl  be  much  higher  by  the  time  the 
work  is  flnlshed,  for  that  Is  the  record  on 
governmental  building. 

It  Is  a  poor  time  to  spend  all  this  money  on 
a  project  that  is  unnecessary,  for  the  main 
argument  for  It  seems  to  be  Congress's  desire 
to  get  more  rtxjms  and  working  space.  That 
could  be  provided  by  extending  the  present 
congressional  office  buildings,  where  exten- 
sions would  do  no  harm  to  archltectvire  that 
iB  almost  beyond  esthetic  Injury.  Or  an 
entirely  new  buUdlng  might  be  constructed. 

But  It  is  the  Capitol,  the  architectural 
symbol  of  American  government,  that  Con- 
gress Is  toying  with,  and  It  is  a  great  symbol 
•a  well.  The  front  will  be  drastically  changed 
if  Confess  now  appropriates  funds:  the  col- 
umn* will  protrude  Instead  of  being  framed 
in  the  wings,  and  the  symmetry  will  be  re- 
duced from  gracefulness  to  blunt  solidity. 
That  Is  why  officials  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  objected.  They  proposed 
that  the  west  front  simply  be  restored,  at 
lees  than  one  third  of  the  cost  of  refaclng 
or  defacing  It. 

Congreea  has  not  listened  to  such  advice. 
Perhaps  It  would  only  heed  the  people  and, 
if  so,  now  Is  the  time  to  speak  out.  For  the 
people  own  the  Capitol,  and  revere  It,  If  Con- 
gress does  not. 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register, 
Mar.  20,   1972] 

WOSKINQS    or    AN    lOUi    MiND 

(By  Donald  Kaul) 

They're  going  to  tear  down  the  last  re- 
maining wall  of  the  original  Capitol  m 
Washington.  What  they  say  they're  doing 
is  "extending  the  west  front"  by  88  feet. 

What  It  amounts  to,  is  tearing  down  the 
wall,  the  one  that  looks  out  onto  the  Mall, 
and  building  an  addition,  thereby  destroying 
that  glorious  sweep  of  the  steps  from  the 
street  to  the  Capitol  on  Its  hill. 

That  poor  old  buUdlng  has  been  attacked 
by  more  barbarians  than  the  Oreat  Wall 
of  China,  all  of  them  wearing  bvislneaa  suits. 

The  problem  Is  that  your  average  congress- 
man or  senator  Is.  archltectually  speaking, 
a  clod.  Show  him  the  cathedral  at  Chartres 
and  a  concrete  pillbox,  ask  him  which  one  he 
likes  better,  and  he'll  say: 

"Whicti  one  has  a  bigger  office  for  me?" 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  has 
proteeted  the  extension,  preferring  Instead 
a  "restoration. " 

But,  considering  the  fact  that  until  a  few 
years  ago  the  Capitol  architect  wasn't  even 
an  architect,  you  can  Unaglne  how  much 
weight  that  protest  carries. 

You  know,  we  were  horrified  last  year  when 
somebody  set  off  a  bomb  In  the  Capitol.  An 
atrocious  act  of  mindless  destruction,  we 
caUed  It. 

And  so  It  was.  But  compared  to  the  mind- 
ful acts  of  destruction  of  our  Congress,  It 
was  as  nothing,  a  mere  firecracker. 

If  we  canxl  more,  they  wouldn't  do  stuff 
like  that. 


[Prom  the  Florida  Times- Union,  Jacksonville. 

Pla.,  Mar.   11.   16721 

Anothzs  CAPrroL  Hill  Boondocolz 

Hardly  to  be  considered  stuprlslng  is  the 

finding  of  the  Commission  for  Bztenslou  of 

the    United    States    Capitol    that    Congress 

should  authorize  an  early  start  on  a  multl- 

mllllon  dollar  extension  of  the  West  Front 

of    the    historic    building    dominating    the 

Washington  skyline. 


Mo  precise  figures  have  yet  been  divulged 
as  to  costs,  but  the  Job  has  been  estimated 
at  more  than  $60-m1111on."  If  It  follows  the 
pattern  of  most  other  Capitol  Hill  buUdlng 
projects  in  recent  years,  however,  the  final 
tally  will  more  nearly  double  any  such 
estimates. 

The  commission's  recommendations  fall 
Into  the  ho-hum"  category,  since  the  com- 
mission was  created  by  Congress  and  made 
up  entirely  of  members  who,  whatever  their 
personal  Inclinations,  are  fully  aware  of  their 
colleagues'  propensity  for  spending  public 
money. 

Lacking  any  evidence  that  the  costly  addi- 
tion could  be  Justified  on  the  basis  of  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  additional  work- 
ing space  it  would  provide,  backers  of  the 
West  Front  expansion  anchored  their  hopes 
In  carefully  nurtured  fears  that  the  143- 
year-old  face — the  only  remainintr  part  of  the 
original  strticture  visible  from  the  outside — 
was  beginning  to  crumble,  and  was  therefore 
unsafe  and  could  some  day  precipitate  a 
major  disaster 

The  finding  blithely  overrode  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  commission's  own  advi- 
sors, a  distinguished  englneerlne;  and  archi- 
tectural firm  of  New  York,  which  reported 
more  than  a  year  ago  that  the  West  WaU  was 
In  no  danger  of  crumbling,  and  that  it  could 
be  fully  restored  without  Impairing  Its  In- 
herent beauty. 

Pour  years  ago  on  the  basts  of  such  warn- 
ings. Congress  appropriated  nearly  $160,000 
to  Install  heavy  flying  braces  and  take  other 
stefjs  to  shore  up  the  old  sandstone  walls. 
Warnings  that  any  substajitlal  shock  could 
still  cause  the  wall,  and  perhaps  the  dome 
Itself,  to  collapse,  were  somewhat  discounted, 
however,  when  terrorists  succeeded  in  explod- 
ing a  large  bomb  in  the  critical  area.  Al- 
though damage  was  extensive,  there  was  no 
threat  of  a  building  collapse. 

The  projected  West  Front  extension  would 
largely  duplicate  the  "face-lifting  '  Job  done 
of  the  East  Front,  begun  In  1958  and  com- 
pleted in  1962.  In  which  the  old  sandstone 
front  was  falthfiUly  reproduced  in  marble, 
32 '4  feet  east  of  the  old  front,  at  an  "au- 
thorized" oost  In  those  days  of  $24  million. 

The  space  thus  created,  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding a  few  more  committee  rooms  and 
private  oflloe  hideaways,  also  gives  members 
aii  exclusive  passageway  between  the  House 
and  Senate  wings  through  which  they  can 
walk  without  fear  of  encountering  irate  tax- 
payers. 

Tentative  plans  for  the  comparable  exten- 
sion on  the  West  Front  calls  for  slmUar  addi- 
tional faculties,  as  weU  as  another  private 
dining  room  for  members  where  they  can 
consume  subsidized  meals  without  drawing 
too  heavUy  on  their  $42,500  a  year  salaries. 

The  project  stUl  has  substantial  opposi- 
tion, even  though  their  combined  voices  may 
be  ineffective  against  the  wiU  of  Congress 
members   to  serve  a  selfish  interest. 

Leading  the  list  is  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  which  claims  the  old  wall  can 
be  safely  repaired  and  strengthened.  Many 
individual  architects,  artists  and  historians 
have  strongly  protested  at  every  step  of  the 
way  everything  done  so  far  to  destroy  the 
magnificent  Unea  of  the  original  building, 
and  which  If  continued  unchecked  coiUd 
create  an  aesthetic  monstrosity. 

Perhaps  least  effective  of  all  are  the  pa- 
thetic cries  of  taxpayers  who  must  foot  the 
blU  for  such  creature  comforts  for  their 
elected  representatives  which  they  can  only 
dream  about  for  themselves. 


LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  for  Tuesday.  June  27. 
1972,  after  6  p.m..  on  arcmint  of  official 
business. 


Mr.  PiRNiE  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arknds)  ,  for  today  after  4  p.m.,  and  bal- 
ance of  week,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Baring  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill  > .  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  MiziLL  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends>,  from  4  p.m.,  and  biaJance  of  the 
day.  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  suiy  speclaJ  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  on  Wed- 
nesday, Jime  28;  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material. 

iThe  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Young  of  Florida)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  KiMp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Williams,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  KiiTH,  for  30  minutes,  on  June  28. 

Mr.  Skxjbitz,  for  5  minutes,  on  June  28. 

Mr.  Hogan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Skubitz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter: ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FVqua,  for  60  minutes,  on  June  28, 

Mr.  Abbitt,  for  60  minutes,  on  July  18. 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
rense  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

The  following  Members  to  extend  their 
remarks  preceding  the  vote  on  Mr.  Har- 
rington's Vietnam  amendment:  Messrs. 
McClory,  Monacan.  MiKVA,  Burke  of 
Massachusetts,  Boland.  Koch,  Matsu- 
NAGA,  Mrs.  Abzug,  and  Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  notwithstanding  a  cost 
of  $525,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

(The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Young  of  Florida)  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter :  > 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Keating  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  In  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Peyser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Broomfielo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  ZiON. 
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Mr.  CONTE  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli  »  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  In  11  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  TlIRNAN. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kahth. 

Mr.  MiKVA  in  eight  Instances. 

Mr.  FuciUA. 

Mr.  Addabbo  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hathaway  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Symington  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Dorn  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Waldie  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Mahon. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  910.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dennis  Keith 
Stanley;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  6666.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Mlchapl  M.  Mills.  VS.  Air  Force. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wed- 
nesday, Jime  28,  1972,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECimVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXI\^  executive 
commimications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2115.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an  tirgent 
proposed  supplemental  appropriation  for  fis- 
cal year  1972  for  disaster  relief  (H.  Doc.  No. 
92-316);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

RECEivim  Prom  thi  Comptboller  Obnkral 

2116.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  enforcement  of  housing  codes  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  how  it  can  help  to  achieve  the 
Nation's  housing  goal;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FISHER:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, ns..  15641.  A  bUl  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes  iRept.  No.  93-1179)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotise 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  HR.  15580.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's 
Salary  Act  of  1958  to  increase  salaries,  and 
for  other  purposes  ( Rept  No.  92-1180)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGK3ERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJl.  15474.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Serrlce  Act  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  programs  for  the  cilag- 
ncsis.  prevention,  and  treatment  of,  and, 
research  in,  Cooley's  anemia,  (Rept  No.  92- 
1184 1.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAOQERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  15475.  A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  establlahment  of  a  national 
advisory  commission  to  determine  the  most 
effective  means  of  finding  the  cause  of  and 
cures  and  treatments  for  multiple  scleroela 
(Rept.  No.  92-1185).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Ctirrency.  HJl.  15682.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
SmaU  Business  Act  to  reduce  the  Intereat 
rate  on  SmaU  Bualnewi  Administration  dis- 
aster loans  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
92-1186).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1026.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  14465.  a  bm  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  ex- 
tend and  revise  the  program  of  assistance 
tinder  that  act  for  the  control  and  preven- 
tion of  conununlcable  diseases  (Rept.  No. 
92-1181).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1027.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  UB..  16081,  a  bUl  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  en- 
large the  authority  of  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute  In  order  to  advance  the 
national  attack  against  heart,  blood  vessel, 
lung,  and  blood  diseases,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-1182). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLIKQ :  Committee  on  Rules.  Hotise 
Resolution  1028.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consldantion  of  H.B.  15687,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  6-month  extension  of  the  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation  pro- 
grun;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-1183). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  NATCHER:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  15260  (Rept.  No. 
92-1187).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
H.R.  16696.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  Naval  Reserve  In  officers  In 
the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  In  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr,  KTTiBFRO: 
HJl.  15696.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United    States    Code    to    provide    a    misde- 
meanor penalty  for  a  first  offense  involving 
the  possession  of  counterfeit  currency  of  a 


face  value  of  »100  or  less;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
HJl.  16697.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  (23  U.S.C.  110,  138)  to  clar- 
ify the  law  relating  to  what  constitutes  a 
formal  contract  between  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  a  State  highway  depart- 
ment and  staUng  further  clrcumstanoes  by 
which  a  State  highway  department  will  be 
permitted  to  refuse  said  aid;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mrs.  ORAS80: 
HJl.  15698,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for 
the  annual  registration  and  Inspection  cf 
food  manufacturers  and  processors:  to  the 
Committee  on  IntersUte  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
H.R.  15699.  A  bill  to  reduce  Interest  rates 
on   Small   Business   Administration   disaster 
lo€Ui8;    to   the   Committee   on    Banking   and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  HEL8TOSKI: 
HJl.  15700.  A  blU  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  senior  citizens'  community  centers,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  15701.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1966;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  16702.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  common  car- 
riers in  Interstate  commerce  from  charging 
elderly  people  more  than  half  fare  for  their 
transportation  during  nonpeak  periods  cf 
travel,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Pcrelgn  Commerce 
By  Mr.  MCMILLAN  ( by  request  i 
H.R.  15703.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
llahment of  residential  treatment  centers  for 
emotlonaUy  disturbed  children  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
H.R.  16704.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  ref uiid 
of  the  mantifacturers  excise  tax  on  certain 
tires,  tubes,  and  tread  rubber  used  by  local 
transit  systems  furnishing  conamuter  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  15706.  A  blU   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  increase  the  amount 
of  refund  payable  with  respect  to  fuels    ised 
by  local  transit  systems  for  commuter  serv- 
ice; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  ifor 
himself,     Mr.     Yatxon.     and     Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey )  : 
HJl.  15706.  A  bill  making  additional  appro- 
priations to  provide  relief  and  assistance  In 
the  States  of  Pennsylvania.  Virginia.  Mary- 
land, New  York,  and  Florida  following   the 
recent  major  flood  disaster:  to  the  Comms'tee 
on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.R.  15707.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  black  lung 
benefit  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  to  delete  the 
provisions  for  offset  of  black   '.ung  benefits 
against  State  workmen's  compensation,  un- 
employment   compensation.    ai:d    disability 
insurance    benefits:    to    the    Committee    on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SLACK; 
H.R.  15708.   A   bUl   to   amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  t-o  provide  Income  tax 
simplification,   reform,   and   relief   for   small 
btislness;    to   the    Committee   on   Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN  (for  himself  Mr. 
Llotd.  Mr.  Ware.  Mr.  Vakder  Jagt. 
Mr.  Steigkr  of  Arizona,  Mr  Baring, 
Mr.  McKiNNXT.  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr  Cixveu^kd,  Mr. 
LuJAN.  Mr.  C*ANE.  Mr.  Fisher.  Mr. 
TEASUZ  of  Oamornla.  Mr.  Bbown  of 
Michigan,  ?.Ir  SEBEtrcs.  Mr,  Gibbous, 
Mr.  BROOMrreu).  Mr  BlACKStniN 
Mr.  CONOVER,  and  Mr.  Slack)  : 
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H  R  15709  A  bill  to  amend  '.he  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
IiH9  '.o  prohibit  the  making  available  of 
Goverament.  procurement  sources  to  Federal 
grantees  and  -.on'ractors;  to  the  Committee 
on  Qovernment  Operations. 
B>  Mr.  ASHLEY; 
H.R.  15710.  A  bill  to  amend  section  401(a) 
(8)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
allow  multiple  employer  Jointly  trusteed 
plans  to  allocate  forfeitures,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Wavs  and  Mean.s 

By  Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  15711.  A  all!  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  C>xle.  to  correct  certain  Inequities  In 
the  prohibition  on  the  concurrent  payment 
of  compensation  for  dlsabllty  because  of  a 
civilian  '.vork  injury  and  of  reduced  retired 
or  retirement  pay  based  on  service  In  the 
U.S.  Armed  Porcas.  and  for  other  purpose: 
to  the  Committee  on  Po6t  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HULL 
H-R.  15712.  A  bill  establishing  a  commis- 
sion to  develop  a  realistic  plan  leading  to  the 
conquest  of  multiple  sclerosis  at  the  earliest 
possible  date;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California : 
H.R.  15713.  A  bill  to  impose  a  dvity  on  im- 
ported moatan  wax  if  a  product  of  any  Com- 
mui.ist  country;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr.  KOCH   (for  himself,  Mrs.  Ab- 
iUG,  Mr.   Bingham,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr 
Burton,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Illinois,  Mr   Corman,  Mr.  Denholm, 
Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Helsto- 
SKi.  Mr.  LtouETT,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr 
Rosenthal,  and  Mr.  Scheiter  )  ; 
H.R,  15714.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of   the   Interior  to  establish   and   administer 
a  program  of  direct  Federal  emplo)Tnent  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  the  environment,  the 
public  lands.  Indian  reservations,  and  com- 
monly owned  and  shared  resources  through 
a  program  of  recreational  development,  re- 
forestation   and    conservation    management, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KOCH    (for  himself.  Mrs.  Ab- 
zi;q,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr,  Brasco.  Mr. 
Burton,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Collins  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Conters,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr. 
Halpern.  Mr  Helstoski,  Mr.  lj;ccETT, 
Mr.  MrrcHTLL.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  and 
Mr   ScHErTRt : 
H.R.   15715.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Human  Reeources  Conservation  Corps  to  re- 
habilitate persons  convicted  of  violating  cer- 
tain   narcotic    drug    laws    and    persons    who 
volunteer  for  membership  In  such  Corps  and 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  environment: 
to  the  Commltt.ee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr     McKat     (for    himself    and    Mr, 
Llovdi : 
H.R.    15716.    A    bill    to   establish   the   Glen 
Canyon    National    Recreation    Area    In    the 
States  of  Arizona  and  Ut.ah;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  l'5717.     A    bUl    to     Improve     Judicial 
machinery  by  providing  beneflta  for  survivors 


of  Federal  Judges  comparable  to  benefits  re- 
ceived by  survivors  of  Members  of  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.   FELLY: 

Hit.  15718.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sockeye 
Salmon  Fisheries  Act  of  1947  to  authorize  the 
restoration  and  extension  of  the  Sockeye 
and  Pink  Salmon  Stocks  of  the  Praser  River 
system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PEYSER  i  by  request )  : 

H.R,  16719.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  hiring 
of  employees  of  detective  agencies  for  other 
than  Investigative  services:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RHODES 

H.R.  15720.  A  bill  to  provide  a  practicable 
precipitation  management  program  for  the 
Nation:  to  the  Committee  on  interior  and 
Insular   Affairs. 

By     Mr.     WARE     (for     himself.     Mr. 

COUCHLIN,   Mr.    ElSHLEMAN.   Mr.   FRXT, 

Mr.  GkooDLiNG.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania.   Mr.    RooNiT    of    Permsyl- 
vania,  Mr.  Biester,  Mr.     Heinz,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Barrett.  Mr. 
Gaydos,  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Hogan,  Mr. 
Hastings,  Mr.  Mills  of  Maryland.  Mr, 
JIooBHE.AD,    Mr.    Nix.    Mr.    Byrne    of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.   Yatron,  and  Mr. 
PliOOD)  : 
H.R.  15721.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of   1970   to  Increase  the  forgive- 
ness advantage  contained  In  sections  231  and 
232  of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  F^iblic 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H  J.  Res.   1238.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  disaster  re- 
lief: to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN  ifor  himself.  Mr. 
Satlor.  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Gatdos. 
Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Bixstes.  Mr.  Viooeito, 

Mr.     ESHLEMAN,     Mr.     CONOVEK.     Mr. 

RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Green 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Cotjghlin,  Mr. 
Dent.  Mr.  Moorh]e:ad.  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  John- 
son   of    Peniisylvanla,    Mr.    Yatron, 
Mr    EiLBERC.  Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  Schnei- 
BFLi.  Mr.  Barrett.  Mr.  McDade,  aTid 
Mr    BVRKE  of  Pennsylvania)  : 
H,J.  Res.  1237.  Joint  resolution  making  cer- 
tain urgent  supplemental  appropriations  for 
disaster   relief,   and   for   other   purposes;    to 
•-he  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

By   Mr.    CONYERS    (for   himself,   Mr. 

Clay,   Mr.   Dei.lums,   Mr.   Faunteoy, 

and  Mr.  Stokes  )  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  636.  Concurrent  resolution  to 

create   a   joint    congressional    committee  for 

the  purpose  of  conducting  an  Investigation 

at  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation;    to 

the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Runnels.  Mr.  Donohue.  ^Mr. 
YouNtj  of  Florida,  Mr.  Porsythe, 
Mr,  Sebelius,  .Mr.  Long  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Bob   Wilson,  Mr.  F'renzzl,  Mr. 


Rhodes,    Mr.    Brown    of    Michigan, 

.Mr    QcTE.  Mr.  Wyman.  Mr.  Arches, 

Mr    Collins   of  Texas.   Mr.   Peyser, 

Mr.     DT7    Pont,     Mrs,     Orasso,     Mr, 

AiTOERsoN  of  minola,  and  Mr.  SMrrn 

of  New  York: 

H.   Con,    Res.    637.    Concvu-rent    resolution 

calling  upon  all  parties  to  the  1949  Geneva 

Convention    Relative    to    the    Treatment    of 

prisoners  of   War  to  insure  respect  for  that 

Convention  by  persuading  North  Vietnam  to 

fulfill  its  obligations  under  the  Convention; 

to  the  Committee  on  Forelen  Affairs. 

By  Mr,  DELLENBACK  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Wyatt,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota, Mr.  Stuckxy,  Mr.  Sattertield, 
Mr  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
Davis  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Hzlstoski, 
Mr.  ScHwiNGEL,  Mr  Wydler,  Mr. 
Symington,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  J.  Wil- 
liam Stanton,  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr. 
Dingell,  Mr.  Ci-ark.  Mr.  Derwinski, 
Mr.  Steicee  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Hos- 
MER,   Mr.   Eilberg,   and   Mr.   Erlsn- 

BORN)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  638.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  upon  all  parties  to  the  1949  Geneva 
Convention  Relative  to  the  Treatment  of 
Prisoners  of  War  to  insure  respect  for  that 
Convention  by  persuading  North  Vietnam 
to  fulfill  Its  obligations  under  the  Conven- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PHASER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Halpern  )  : 

H.    Con.    Res.    639.    Concurrent   resolution 
urging   establishment   of   a   United    Nations 
Voluntary  Fund  for  the  Environment;  to  the 
Committee  en  Foreign  -Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McKinney; 

H.  Res.  1029.  Resolution  amending  the 
rules  of  the  House  by  adding  rule  XLV  on 
House-authorized  Federal  budget;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.   15722.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David 
H.  Stoll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  15723.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jane  M, 
Vlda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DIGG8: 
H.R.    15724,    A    biU    for    the    relief    of    Mr. 
.\bedln  Sulejmani;  to  the  Committee  in  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  15725.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
De  La  Puente  and  his  wife,  Berta  Letlcla  De 
La  F^iente:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ICHORD: 
H.R.  15726.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David  C, 
Y.  Huang;   to  the  Committee  on  the  JuSl- 
ciary. 


SENATE— rwesrfai/,  June  27,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  James  B.  .Allen,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


PRAYBR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 


Lord  God  of  Hosts,  who  has  watched 
over  this  Nation  from  the  beginning  even 
until  now.  we  thank  Thee  for  mighty 
men  of  lofty  vision,  high  idealism,  and 
mature  wisdom  who  have  arisen  in  every 
generation  to  serve  the  common  good. 
We  pray  that  Thou  wilt  bless  our  present 
leadership  with  grace  and  strength  for 
their  days.  Prosper  the  deliberations  of 
Thy  servants  in  this  Chamber  to  the  end 
that  they  may  legislate  wisely  and,  in 


concert  with  their  colleagues  elsewhere, 
ameliorate  the  ills  which  beset  us  and  so 
enlarge  the  opportunities  of  the  people 
that  we  may  have  prosperity  and  jus- 
tice at  home  and  a  secure  and  permanent 
peace  abroad.  Guide  the  Members  of  this 
body  through  the  labor  of  this  day  until 
the  evening  comes,  then  in  Thy  mercy 
give  them  a  peaceful  rest  and  renewal  of 
bodv  and  soul. 
We  pray  in  Thy  holy  name.  Amen. 
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APPOINTMENT    OF    ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to 
the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  iMr.  EllenderK 

The  second  assisitant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC,  June  27,  1972. 
To  the  Senate : 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  Jai«:s 
B.  Allen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

Allen  J.  Ei.lender. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  .Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  Monday,  June 
26,  1972,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  todaj*. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MRS.  FERNANDE  M.  ALLEN 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  construction  of 
Calendar  No.  861,  HJl.  5318. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  5318.  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Fernande 
M.  Allen. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  92-901) .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement 

The  facts  of  this  case,  as  contained  In 
House  Report  92-90.  Eire  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Fernande  M.  Allen  is  the  widow  of 
James  F.  Allen,  a  veteran,  who  served  in 
World  War  II.  died  an  January  3.  1964.  On 
August  20.  1954.  the  widow,  Fernande  M. 
Allen,  was  advised  that  her  claim  for  serv- 
ice-connected death  compensation,  filed 
May  10.  1954.  was  denied  because  the  acci- 
dental death  of  the  veteran  was  not  due  to 
service.  She  was  also  advised  that  she  was 
not  eligible  for  non-service-connected  death 
pension  because  the  veteran  did  not  at  death 


have  a  disability  d\i«  to  service.  At  that  time, 
a  servlce-connectMd  disability  was. required 
for  payment  of  non-service-connected  death 
pension  based  on  World  War  II  service. 

Effective  July  1,  1060,  the  law  was  liberal- 
ized to  authorize  payment  of  pensloa  without 
regard  to  existence  of  a  service-connected 
disability  at  death.  As  is  noted  In  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  report,  pursuant  to  an 
application  filed  m  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion on  June  8,  1962,  death  pension  was 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Allen  eflectlve  that  date, 
and  is  currenty  being  paid  to  her  at  the  rate 
of  $70  per  month. 

Thls  bill  would  make  It  pocsible  for  Mrs. 
.Allen  to  receive  an  amount  equal  to  the 
benefits  she  would  have  received  as  the  wid- 
ow of  a  veteran  of  World  War  II  on  the  basis 
of  an  application  made  on  October  1,  1960, 
Mrs.  Allen  states  that  she  was  not  aware  of 
the  change  In  the  law  which  made  her  eligi- 
ble for  widows  benefits  untU  October  1960. 
She  then  sought  the  assistance  of  Alpena 
County  Counsel  of  Veterans'  ASalrt,  Mr, 
William  A.  McNeil,  in  connection  with  an 
application  for  those  benefits.  An  affidavit  by 
Mr.  McNeil  has  been  filed  with  the  commit- 
tee. He  states  that  in  November  of  19S0  he 
processed  an  application  for  death  pension 
benefits  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Fernande  M  Al- 
len of  Alpena,  Mich.  Upon  completion  of  the 
application.  Mr.  McNeil  statee  that  she  for- 
warded it  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
regional  office  In  Detroit,  Mich.  Mrs.  .Allen 
stated  that  after  many  inqulrlee  concerning 
the  delay,  Mr.  McNeil  had  her  execute  a  new 
application  in  May  of  1962.  She  has  stated 
that  the  new  application  was  In  the  nature 
of  a  reminder  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  she  would  receive  retro€u;tlve  bene- 
fits. As  is  noted  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion report,  she  made  a  request  for  such 
retroactive  benefits  on  the  basis  of  the  ear- 
lier application.  However,  a  comprehensive 
search  of  the  records  of  the  regional  office 
failed  to  reveal  any  evidence  of  receipt  of  a 
claim  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Allen  In  1960,  or  any 
time  thereafter  prior  to  June  8,  1963.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  took  the  position 
that  the  identified  county  official  was  not  an 
agent  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
any  application  filed  with  him  could  not  be 
considered  as  having  been  received  by  that 
agency.  Consequently,  the  widow's  request 
for  retroactive  benefits  was  denied. 

The  govermng  law  (old  38  U.S.C.  3004fa); 
current  38  U.S.C.  3010(a))  provides  In  sub- 
stance that  the  effective  date  of  an  award  of 
pension  based  upon  a  claim  reopened  after 
final  adjudication  shall  be  fixed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  facts  found,  but  shall  not  be 
earlier  than  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  latter 
application.  Two  applications  were  recog- 
nized by  the  Veterans"  Administration  as  re- 
ceived in  this  case.  Inasmuch  as  the  first  ap- 
plication (May  10,  1954)  was  properly  dis- 
aUowed,  the  action  awarding  pension  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  the  second  application 
(June  8.  1962)  was  correct.  There  exists  no 
legal  basis  for  payment  of  pension  for  any 
p>rtor  period.  This  evaluation  of  course  ig- 
nores the  application  by  Mrs.  Allen  filed  in 
the  fall  of  1960.  TTiere  appears  to  be  no  ques- 
tion concerning  Mrs.  Allen's  status  aa  a 
widow  eligible  for  benefits  under  the  law  as 
of  that  date.  Obviously  she  was  Included 
within  the  statutory  categories  of  persons 
meant  to  be  benefited  by  the  provisions  for 
the  widows  of  veterans.  Even  with  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill,  a  determination  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  would  be  required 
as  to  whether  Mrs.  Allen  met  the  income  and 
corpus  of  estate  (net  worth)  requirements 
of  the  pension  law  during  the  p>ertlnent  pe- 
riod. If  It  were  ascertained  that  her  net 
worth  was  not  such  as  to  bar  benefits,  and 
that  her  annual  countable  lnc»me  did  not 
exceed  $1,800,  additional  pension  would  be 
payable  under  the  bill.  The  monthly  rate  to 
be  so  p>ald  from  October  1960  through 
June  7,  1962.  would  be  $60,  $45,  or  $25  as  re- 


lated to  statutory  Income  brackets  of  $0  to 
$600;  $601  to  $1,200;  $1,201  to  $1,800. 

Notwithstanding  the  adverse  position  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  on  this  bill, 
the  committee  has  found  that  this  case 
merits  relief.  The  facts  attested  to  by  Mr, 
McNeil  and  by  Mrs.  Allen  herself  established 
that  an  application  was  In  fact  executed  by 
Mrs.  Allen  in  1960.  While  It  is  Impossible  to 
ascertain  how  the  application  was  lost  or 
faued  to  be  processed  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
minlstratloo,  it  seems  unfair  to  penalize  the 
veterans'  widow  under  these  circumstances. 
It  is  recomizxended  that  the  bill  be  consid- 
ered favorably. 

The  committee  believes  that  Mr.  William 
.A.  McNeil's  statement  that  he  did  in  fact 
file  an  application  is  more  persuasive  that  It 
was  in  fact  filed,  than  is  the  statement  that 
a  search  of  the  records  of  the  regional  office 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  has  failed 
to  find  an  application  is  that  It  was  iMt  in 
fact  filed. 


ORDER  TO  LAY  BEFORE  THE  SEN- 
ATE TOMORROW  THE  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY   AMENDMENTS   OF 

1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  dispo- 
sition of  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  <Mr. 
Spahkman)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr.  Scott  ' , 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1972  and  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  temporarilj'  laid  aside  and 
remain  temporarily  laid  aside  until  that 
bill  is  disposed  of,  or  until  the  close  of 
business  on  tomorrow,  whichever  is  the 
earlier. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
CALENDAR  NO.  805.  S.  1861,  TO 
AMEND  THE  PAIR  LABOR  STAND- 
ARDS ACT  OF  1938.  UPON  RECON- 
■VENING  OF  THE  SENATE  ON 
JULY  17.  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  to  proceed,  at  anj-  time  following 
the  Senate's  return,  this  session,  on 
July  17.  1972,  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  805,  S.  1861,  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  secorui  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  distinguished  acting  Re- 
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publican  leader  desire  recognition  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Not  at  this  time. 


Rbcord  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1972 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
lae  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business,  S. 
3:?90.  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Calendax  No.  789  (S.  3390) ,  a  blU  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Aaslstance  Act  of  1961.  and  for 
(.ther  purpoaee. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
.s. deration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
[jore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  ON 
FRIDAY  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS-AEC 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Fri- 
day, June  30,  immediately  after  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been  rec- 
ognized under  the  standing  order,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  15586,  the  Public  Works-AEC  ap- 
propriations bill,  and  that  the  unfinished 
business  remain  in  a  temporarily  lald- 
aslde  status  until  the  disposition  of  the 
Public  Works-AEC  appropriations  bill 
or  untU  the  close  of  business  on  Friday, 
wluchever  is  the  earlier. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  with  statements  lim- 
ited therein  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  morning  business  to  be  trans- 
acted at  this  time? 


QUORUM  CALL 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Allen  >  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated. 

Publication  Entitled  "World  Power  Data, 
1969" 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting,  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  a  publication  entitled 
"World  Power  Data.  1969"  (with  an  accom- 
panying document ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

RXPO«T     or     COMI^TEOLLER     GENXRAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  'Enforcement  of  Hous- 
ing Codes:  How  It  Can  Help  To  Achieve  Na- 
tion's Housing  Goal",  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  dated  June  26. 
1972  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on   Black   Long   Bsneftts  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  piu^uant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  administration  of 
Part  B  of  Title  IV  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmn. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  that  Mr.  Ervin  made  at 
this  point  when  he  Introduced  S.  3750, 
dealing  with  surveillance  on  civilians  by 
the  Anned  Forces,  are  printed  in  the 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated. 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore iA4r.  Allen)  ; 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

"8enat«  Joint  RESoLtmoN  No.  10 

"Whereas,  Congressman  Aljvhonzo  Bell  has 
Introduced  a  bill  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  create  a  national  f>ark  In 
the  Santa  Monica  area  of  Los  Angeles 
County:  and 

"Whereas,  The  Inclusion  In  this  park  of  a 
system  of  parkways  would  eiUianc*  Its  value 
and  utility;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Reiolved  by  the  Senate  and  Aisembly 
of  the  State  of  California  jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully  requests  Congressman  Bell  to  amend 
hla  blU  to  Include  In  It  provisions  for  park- 
ways; and  be  it  further 

"Rtsolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Callforma  respectfully  memorializes 
the  Proaldent  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  Congressman  BeU's  park  bill; 
and  be  It  further 

'■Reiolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State   of   California,    to   the  Committee   on 
Veterans'    Affairs: 

"AssEMBLT  Joint  RESoLtrnoN  No.  29 

'Relative  to  a  veterans  hospital  for  northern 

California 

"Whereas,  At  the  present  time  veterans 
living  in  the  northern  part  of  this  state  must 
travel  at  great  inconvenience  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  receive  hospital  treatment;  and 

"Whereas.  The  northern  counties  of  Cali- 
fornia have  a  large  and  Ujcreaslng  nxunber  of 


veterans,  many  of  whom  are  disabled  and 
suffer  great  hardship  In  being  forced  to  travel 
great  distances  for  treatment;  and 

"Whereas.  The  nearest  Veterans  Admlnli. 
tratlon  hospital  facility  for  veterans  residing 
In  the  16  northern  counties  of  this  state  In- 
volves  a  distance  of  between  200  and  400 
mUes  of  travel  each  way;  and 

"Whereas,  The  need  for  a  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration hospital  to  service  this  great 
area  has  been  clearly  demonstrated,  and, 
In  addition,  such  a  facility  would  serve  much 
of  southern  Oregon  as  weU  as  northern  Cali- 
fornia; now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Caiifornia,  jointly.  That  th« 
Leglslatiire  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  undertake 
a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  constructing  a 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  City  of  Redding  to  serve  the 
needs  of  veterans  In  northern  California  and 
southern  Oregon;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
grens  of  the  United  States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  9 
"A  concurrent  resolution  to  urge,  encourage 
and  request  the  Louisiana  Delegation  la 
Congress  to  Introduce  and  sponsor  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  providing  the  coastal  states  a 
37I/J  per  cent  share  of  the  revenue  from 
offshore  mineral  deposits  outside  of  state 
boundaries 

"■Whereas,  Louisiana  and  the  other  coastal 
states  are  required  to  provide  roads,  educa- 
tion, police  and  fire  protection  and  other 
costly  necessary  services  for  residents  who 
supervise  and  work  In  offshore  drilling  and 
producing  operations  and  for  members  of 
their  famUles,  and 

"■Whereas,  for  Louisiana  alone,  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  during  1970  education,  health, 
police,  recreation,  library  and  other  services 
were  provided  to  67,644  persons  employed  to 
make  productive  the  offshore  fields,  and  to 
members  of  their  famUies,  at  a  coat  to  the 
state  and  its  subdivisions  of  some  $79.7  mli- 
llon.  and 

"Whereas,  the  coastal  parishes  of  Louisi- 
ana are  required  to  provide  roads,  education, 
police  and  fire  protection,  recreational  facUl- 
ties.  sewerage  and  other  sanitary  services, 
capital  expenditures  for  additional  public 
buUdings.  and  other  costly  necessary  services 
to  residents  who  supervise  and  work  In  off- 
shore drilling  and  producing  operations  and 
for  members  of  their  families,  and  the  rev- 
enues of  these  coastal  parishes  are  being 
severely  strained,  and 

"Whereas,  In  addition  to  expenditures  of 
state  £ind  local  funds  for  these  services, 
Louisiana  and  other  coastal  states  have  made 
capital  expenditures  of  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  provide  highways,  marinas  and  other 
facilities  without  which  the  offshore  oil  fields 
could  not  be  worked,  a  particular  Instance. 
In  the  case  of  Louisiana,  of  such  capital  ex- 
penditures bemg  a  four  lane  highway  con- 
structed by  the  governing  authority  of  the 
parish  of  Plaquemines  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$48  mUUon  from  Belle  Chasse  to  Venice,  at 
the  head  of  the  passes,  the  major  use  of 
which  Is  In  transport  of  men  and  supplies 
needed  in  offshore  work,  and 

"Whereas,  according  to  figures  obtained 
from  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Interior,  min- 
eral production  from  the  outer  continental 
shelf  placed  In  the  federal  treasury  In  the 
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fiscal   year    1970    more    than    $1,272   billion, 

and 

•  Whereaa,  the  federal  government  could  not 
have  realized  this  Income  unless  the  coastal 
states  had  rendered  the  essential  government 
services  for  the  men  and  women  who  work 
m  offshore  mineral  production  and  their 
f 3  mUles  and  provided  capital  expenditures  In 
r:ad8  and  other  facilities  essential  to  such 
production,  and 

"Whereas,  Interior  states  receive  a  substan- 
tial share  of  the  revenues  produced  from  In- 
shore   federal    lands    within    their    borders, 

and 

'"Whereas,  the  Injustice  done  to  coastal 
states  from  the  burdens  imposed  upon  them 
bv  the  offshore  minerals  production  and  the 
li:equlty  between  the  coastal  and  Interior 
states  as  to  the  sharing  of  revenue  from 
federal  lands  can  be  alleviated  by  prompt 
;  :d  simple  action  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Louisiana 
Legislature,  the  Senate  thereof  conctirrlng, 
does  hereby  respectfully  urge,  encourage  and 
request  the  Louisiana  Congressional  delega- 
tion to  Introduce  and  sponsor  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
which  will  allocate  to  the  coastal  states  a 
share  of  the  revenues  derived  from  offshore 
mineral  deposits  outside  of  state  boundaries 
In  the  amount  of  37' i  per  centum  of  such 
revenues. 

"Be  it  ftirther  resolved  that  a  certified  copy 
of  this  resolution  shall  be  transmitted  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
presiding  officers  of  the  Senate  and  Ho\ise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  to  each  member  of  the  Louisiana 
Delegation  In  the  Congress  and  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  each  of  the  coastal  states  of  the 
United  States." 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  follo'wing 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Hiram  H.  Ward,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  middle  district 
of  North  Carolina: 

J.  Clifford  Wallace,  of  California,  to  be  a 
U.S.  circuit  Judge,  ninth  circuit: 

Marlon  T.  Bennett,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
associate  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims; 

Samuel  P.  King,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Hawaii. 

Thomas  E.  Kauper,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General; 

A.  WlUlam  Olson,  Jr.,  of  California,  tc  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General;  and 

Harllngton  Wood.  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


tlon,  and  for  other  purposes  Referred  to  the 
Oomjnlttee  on  Oommerce. 
By  Mr.  HBU8KA: 

8.  3766.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frank  P 
Muto.   Alphonso  A.   Muto,   Arthur   E.   Scott, 
and  F.  Clyde  Wilkinson.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  37S7.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jorge  N. 
Blmlos.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  STENNIS.  from  the  Committee  on 
.Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

HJl.  15586.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  public  works  for  water  and  power  devel- 
opment, tocludlng  the  Corps  of  Engineers — 
ClvU,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  and  other 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Appalachian  regional  develop- 
ment programs,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  related 
independent  agencies  and  commissions  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Kept.  No.  92-923). 

By  Mr.  'WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments: 

HJi.  9936.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for 
a  current  hstlng  of  each  drug  manufactured, 
prepared,  propagated,  compounded,  or  proc- 
essed by  a  registrant  under  that  Act,  and  for 
other  purpoees  (Rept.  No.  92-924). 

By  Mr.  INOUYE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2577.  A  biU  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  Federal 
regtilatlon  of  the  travel  agency  Industry 
(Rept.  No.  92-926)  (Together  with  supple- 
mental views ) . 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

HJt.  6479.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  licens- 
ing of  personnel  on  certain  vessels  (Rept. 
No.  92-926). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
8.  3750.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  any  civil  or 
mUltary  officer  of  the  United  States  using  the 
land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  or 
the  miUtla  of  any  State  to  execute  clvU  laws 
against  civilians  or  to  exercise  surveillance  of 
civilians  except  where  such  forces  or  mllltla 
are  actually  engaged  In  repelling  invasion  or 
suppressing  rebeUton.  insurrection,  or  domes- 
tic violence  pursuant  to  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States.  Referred,  by 
unanimous  consent,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;  and,  if  and  when  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BENT8EN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  3751.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  (23  UJ3.C.  110,  1381  to  clarify 
the  law  relating  to  what  constitutes  a  formal 
contract  between  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation and  a  State  highway  department  and 
stating  further  circumstances  by  which  a 
State  highway  department  will  be  permitted 
to  refuse  said  aid.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By   Mr.   KENNEDY    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Williams,      Mr.       Cranston,       Mr. 
DoMiNiCK,  Mr.  HuGHis,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.   MoNDAUt,   Mr.   Pell,   Mr.   Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  SCHWEIKTR.  Mr    Steven- 
son, and  Mr.  Tatt)  : 
S.    3752.    A   bill    to   extend    programs    for 
assistance  to   medical  libraries    Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  lAbor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Bt  Mr.  OOLDWATER: 
S.  3753.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jack  and 
Barbara  Collins.  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  METCALP  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bellmon)  : 
S.  3764.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  Issue  certain  obligations 
and  to  utUlze  the  revenues  therefrom  to  ac- 
quire additional  wetlands  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance, 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MAGNUSON)  : 

S.  3756.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  AUport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  to  Increase 
the  United  States  share  of  allowable  project 
costs  under  such  Act:  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  prohibit  certain 
State  taxation  of  persons  In  air  transporta- 


STATEMENT8       ON       INTRODUCED 
Rn.Tfl  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S.  3750.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  civil  or 
military  ofBcer  of  the  United  States 
usint  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  or  the  mllltla  of  any  State 
to  execute  civil  laws  against  civilians  or 
to  exercise  surveillance  of  ci'vlllans  ex- 
cept where  such  forces  or  militia  are 
actually  engaged  in  repelling  ln'va«lon  or 
suppressing  rebelUon,  insurrection,  or 
domestic  violence  pursuant  to  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Referred,  by  unanimous  consent,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarj':  and,  if 
and  when  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

P«OHIBmON      or      THI      ARMXO      TOBCKS      rROM 
COLLECTINO      INFORMATION       OR      CONDUCTINO 

scRvrnXANCE  on  civilians 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  protect 
the  constitutional  right*  of  American 
citizens  by  prohibiting  the  Armed  Forces 
from  collecting  information  or  conduct- 
ing surveillance  on  persona  unaffiliated 
with  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  introduction  of  this  legislation  has 
become  necessary-  at  this  time  by  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Tatiun  against  Laird,  Just  decided.  In 
that  case,  the  Court  unwisely  and  wrong- 
ly ignored  the  very  serious  harm  that  mil- 
itary surveillance  has  caused  and  con- 
tinues to  cause  to  the  liberties  of  Amer- 
icans. The  decision  is  a  most  disappoint- 
ing one  net  only  because  it  leaves  Ameri- 
cans unprotected  when  Ihey  seek  to  tin- 
dicate  these  rights  in  the  courts,  but  also 
because  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  ex- 
plain or  justify  the  basis  for  its  decision 
in  any  convincing  way.  Unforttmalely. 
the  opinion,  in  almost  as  many  words, 
says  merely  that  the  plaintiffs  have  suf- 
fered no  legal  harm  of  which  the  Court 
can  take  cognizance.  But  it  makes  this 
declaration  by  ignoring  the  complaint 
which  alleges  that  plaintiffs  have  indeed 
suffered  such  harm.  In  my  opinion,  the 
plaintiffs  and  the  Justices  in  dissent  have 
made  very  clear  the  legal  harm  involved, 
and  the  firm  line  of  precedents  support- 
ing their  position.  Even  more  essential, 
the  plaintiffs  have  made  clear  the  consti- 
tutional harms  to  themselves,  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  opinion  is  just  not  persua- 
sive. 

The  weight  of  the  opinion  is  also  weak- 
ened because  the  Court  by  no  mesjis  has 
decided  that  military  surveillance  is  con- 
stitutional. It  haa  merely  ruled  that  this 
case  does  not  qualify  as  one  which  prop- 
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erly  presents  the  Issue  to  the  Court. 
Finally,  of  course,  the  decision  is  by  a 
narrow  5-to-4  vote. 

Although  in  my  judgment  the  opin- 
ions of  Judge  Wllkey  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals  and  by  Justice  Douglas  in  dis- 
sent are  by  far  the  more  cononant  with 
the  Constitution  and  with  our  traditions 
of  liberty,  there  is  one  thing  upon  which 
the  majority  opiiiion  and  I  agree.  The 
Chief  Justice  says  that  this  is  a  situation 
which  Congress  can  and  should  resolve 
by  legislative  means.  It  is  appropriate 
that  Congress  fulfill  it*  responsibility  to 
the  people  under  the  Constitution  by  en- 
acting legislation  to  insure  that  this  sort 
of  surveillance  by  the  military  never 
again  happens.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
I  Introduce  such  legislation  at  this  time. 

That  Congress  has  this  responsibility 
does  not  mean  that  the  Court  has  none 
The  Court  does  have  a  special  obligation 
to  defend  citizens  against  harm  to  their 
first  amendment  rights  which  is  caused 
by  unlawful  governmental  action.  TTiat  is 
why  I  argued  this  case  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  behalf  of  a  number  of 
religious  associations.  While  the  courts 
do  not  have  an  obligation  to  act  as  "vir- 
tually continuing  monitors  of  the  wis- 
dom and  soundness  of  executive  action." 
to  cite  The  Chief  Justice's  words,  they 
do  have  the  obligation  to  protect  citizens 
agaunst  unconstitutional  and  unauthor- 
ized action  by  the  executive  which  in- 
fringes upon  the  first  amendment.  That 
the  Supreme  Court  has  failed  to  do  in 
this  case.  It  is  now  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  to  act. 

Tlie  Constitutional  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee, which  has  been  investigating  this 
surveillance  for  24  years,  is  prepared  to 
act  expeditiously  on  this  legislation  and 
I  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  for  that 
reason. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  the  actions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  on  this  matter  will 
be  familiar  to  the  Senate  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  opinions  in  the  Tatum  case  both  in 
the  Supreme  Court  and  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals  be  printed  in  the  Record  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
opinions  were  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in 
llie  Record,  as  follows; 
3.  3760 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o; 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Skction  1.  As  us«d  lu  this  statute,  the  fol- 
lowing t«rms  have  the  following  meanings: 

(a)  The  term  "land  forces  of  the  United 
States  ■  Includes  the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  and 
their  respective  reserve  components: 

(b)  The  term  "naval  forces  of  the  tJnited 
Stfttee"  Includes  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps, 
and  their  respective  reserve  components; 

(C)  The  term  "State"  Includes  any  State, 
district,  territory,  commonwealth,  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States: 

(d)  The  term  "mliltia  of  a  State"  Includes 
the  National  Qtiard  and  any  other  State  mili- 
tary forces,  which  the  President  Is  empowered 
to  call  forth  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  suppress  insurrections,  or  to  re- 
pel iRvaslona,  and, 

lei  The  term  "defense  facility"  Includes 
any  area,  structure,  ship,  aircraft,  or  other 
place  or  instrumentality  where  persons  are 
employed  to  discover,  design,  test,  manufac- 


ture, maintain,  or  store  weapons  or  muni- 
tions of  any  kind  for  the  United  States  or  any 
nation  which  procures  weapons  or  munitions 
from  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  Except  to  the  extent  specified  In  the 
next  succeeding  section  of  this  statute,  no 
civil  or  military  officer  of  the  United  States 
shall  use  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  or  the  mllltla  of  any  State  to 
execute  the  civil  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
any  State  against  civilians  or  to  exercise 
surveillance,  either  covert  or  overt,  of  civil- 
ians. Any  civil  or  military  officer  of  the  United 
States  who  willfully  violates  this  statute 
shall  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years. 
or  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  both. 

Sec.  3  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  preceding  section  of  this  statute,  It  shall 
not  be  unlawful  to  use  the  land  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  or  the  mllltla  of  a 
State  (a)  to  do  anything  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  enable  such  forces  or  mllltla  to  ac- 
complish their  mission  after  they  have  been 
actually  and  publicly  assigned  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  task  of  repelling  Invasion  or  sup- 
pressing rebellion.  Insurrection,  or  domestic 
violence  pursuant  to  the  Conatltvitlon  or  Sec- 
tion 331,  Section  332,  or  Section  333  of  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code,  or  (b)  to  protect 
real  or  personal  property  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  or  the  mllltla  of  any  State 
from  destruction,  damage,  theft,  unlawful 
seizure,  or  trespass,  or  (c)  to  determine 
whether  the  employment  or  retention  In  em- 
ployment of  any  individual  seeking  or  en- 
joying employment  by  the  land  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  or  the  mllltla  of 
any  State  or  In  any  defense  facility  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  Interests  of  national  security. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  statute  shall  apply 
(a)  to  the  mllltla  of  any  State  while  It  Is  un- 
der the  command  or  control  of  the  Oovernor 
or  other  authorities  of  the  State;  or  (b)  to 
Impair  the  authority  of  the  President  to  ob- 
tain by  command  or  request  any  Information 
or  intelligence  gathered  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  or  any  other  clvU  in- 
vestigatory agency  of  the  United  States  or 
any  law-enforcement  agency  of  any  State, 
which  he  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
enable  him  to  determine  whether  invasion, 
rebellion,  insurrection,  or  domestic  violence 
of  the  nature  described  In  the  Constitution 
or  the  aforesaid  statutes  of  the  United  States 
IS  likely  to  occur. 

(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
Syllabus  | 

L.MRD,  SECRrTARY  OT  DlTENSI,  ET  AL.  V.  TATCTM 

ET    AL. 
CERTIORARI     TO     THE     UNITED     STATES     COtmT    OF 

APPEALS      FX3R      THE      DISTRICT      Or      COLUMBIA 

CIRCUTT 

No.  71-288.  Argued  March  27.  1972— De- 
cided June  26.  1972. 

Prior  to  Its  being  called  upon  in  1967  to 
assist  local  authorities  In  quelling  civil  dis- 
orders In  Detroit,  Michigan,  the  Department 
of  the  Army  had  devleoped  only  a  general 
contingency  plan  In  connection  with  Its 
limited  domestic  mission  under  10  U.  8.  C. 
§  331.  In  response  to  the  Army's  experience  In 
the  various  clvU  disorders  It  was  c^led  upon 
to  help  control  during  1967  and  1968,  Army 
Intelligence  established  a  data-gathering 
system  which  respondents  describe  as  Involv- 
ing the  "surveillance  of  lawful  civilian  polit- 
ical activity."  Held:  Respondents'  claim  that 
their  First  .Amendment  rights  are  chilled, 
due  to  the  mere  existence  of  this  data-gath- 
ering system,  does  not  constitute  a  Justici- 
able controversy  on  the  basis  of  the  record 
In  this  case,  disclosing  as  It  does  no  showing 
of  objective  harm  or  threat  of  specific  future 
harm.  Pp. . 

444P.  2d  947,  reversed. 

Burger,  C.  J,,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  In  which  White,  Blackmun,  Powell, 
and  Rehnquist,  JJ..  Joined.  Douglas,  J.,  filed 


a  dlsse-itlng  opinion  In  which  Marshall,  J., 
joined.  Brcmnan,  J.,  filed  a  dissenting  opln< 
ion  lu  wnlch  Stewart  and  Mabshaix,  JJ., 
Joined. 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  No. 

71-288,   June   26,    19721 

Melvin  R.  Lairo,  Secretart  op  Defense,  et 

al  ,  Petitioners,  t'.  Arlo  Tatum  et  al. 

On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Burger  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

Respondents  brought  this  class  action  in 
the  District  Court  seeking  declaratory  and 
Injunctive  relief  on  their  claim  that  their 
rights  were  being  Invaded  by  the  Army's  al- 
leged "surveillance  of  lawful  civilian  political 
activity."  The  petltltoners  in  response  de- 
scrltie  the  activity  as  "gathering  by  lawful 
means,  .  .  .  |and|  maintaining  and  using 
In  their  intelligence  activities,  .  .  .  Informa- 
tion relating  to  potential  or  actual  civil  dis- 
turbances [or I  street  demonstrations."  In 
connection  with  respondents'  motion  for  a 
preUminary  Injunction  and  petitioners'  mo- 
tion to  dismiss  the  complaint,  both  parties 
filed  a  number  of  affidavits  with  the  District 
Court  and  presented  their  oral  arguments  at 
a  hearing  on  the  two  motions.  On  the  basis 
of  the  pleadings,'  the  affidavits  before  the 
court,  and  the  oral  arguments  advanced  at 
the  hearing,  the  District  Court  granted  peti- 
tioners' motion  to  dismiss,  holding  that  there 
was  no  Justiciable  claim  for  relief. 

On  appeal,  a  divided  Court  of  Appeals  re- 
versed and  ordered  the  case  remanded  for 
further  proceedings.  We  granted  certiorari 
to  consider  whether,  as  the  Court  of  Appeals 
held,  respondents  presented  a  Justiciable 
controversy  In  complaining  of  a  "chilling" 
effect  on  the  exercise  of  their  First  Amend- 
ment rights  where  such  effect  :3  allegedly 
caused,  not  by  any  '•specific  action  of  the 
Army  against  them.  [but|  only  |by]  the  ex- 
istence and  operation  of  the  Intelligence 
gathering  and  distributing  system,  which  Is 
confined  to  the  Army  and  related  civilian  In- 
vestigative agencies."  444  P.  2d  947,  953,  We 
reverse. 

(1) 

There  Is  In  the  record  a  considerable 
hiiount  of  background  Information  regarding 
tho  activities  of  which  respondents  com- 
plained; this  Information  Is  set  out  primarily 
In  th'  affidavits  that  were  filed  by  the  parties 
In  connection  with  the  District  Cotirt's  con- 
sideration of  respondents'  motion  for  a  pre- 
liminary Injunction  and  petitioners'  motion 
to  dismiss.  See  Rule  12(b),  Fed.  Rules  Civ. 
Proc.  A  brief  review  of  that  information  is 
helpful   to  an  understanding  of   the   Issues. 

The  President  Is  authorized  by  10  U.S.C. 
§  331  -'  to  make  itse  of  the  armed  forces  to 
quell  Insurrection  and  other  domestic  vio- 
lence if  and  when  the  conditions  described 
in  that  section  obtain  within  one  of  the 
States.  Pursuant  to  those  provisions.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  ordered  federal  troops  to  as- 
sist local  authorities  at  the  time  of  the 
civil  disorders  in  Detroit.  Michigan,  in  the 
summer  of  19?"  and  during  the  disturbances 
that  followed  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Prior  to  the  Detroit  disorders, 
the  .\rmy  had  a  general  contingency  plan 
for  providing  such  assistance  to  local  au- 
thorities, but  the  1967  experience  led  Army 
authorities  to  believe  that  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  such  preparatory  plan- 
ning. The  data-gathering  system  here  In- 
volved Is  said  to  have  been  esta.bli8hed  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  more 
detailed  and  specific  contingency  planning 
designed  to  permit  the  Army  when  called 
upon  to  assist  local  authorities,  to  be  able 
to  respond  effectively  with  a  minimum  of 
force.  As  the  Court  of  Appeals  observed. 
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In  performing  this  type  function  the 
Army  is  essentially  a  police  force  or  the 
back-up  of  a  local  police  force.  To  queU 
disturbances  or  to  prevent  fuurther  dlsturb- 
dnces  the  Army  needs  the  same  tools  and, 
most  importantly,  the  same  information  to 
which  local  police  forces  have  access.  Since 
the  Army  is  sent  into  territory  almost  in- 
variably unfamiliar  to  most  soldiers  and  their 
commanders,  their  need  for  information  is 
likely  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  home- 
town policeman. 

"No  logical  argument  can  be  made  for 
conipelllng  the  military  to  use  blind  force. 
When  force  is  employed  It  should  be  In- 
teUlgentlv  directed,  and  this  depends  upon 
having  reliable  Information — in  time.  As 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  said  of  Washing- 
ton, A  general  must  be  governed  by  his 
intelligence  and  must  regulate  his  measures 
by  his  information.  .  .  .'  So  we  take  It  as 
undeniable  that  the  military.  I.e.,  the  Army, 
need  a  certain  amount  of  Information  In 
order  to  perform  their  constitutional  and 
statutory  missions."  444  F.  2d.  at  953  (foot- 
notes omitted) . 

The  system  put  into  operation  as  a  result 
of  the  Army's  1967  experience  consisted  ee- 
featlally  of  the  collection  of  Information 
about  public  activities  that  were  thought  to 
have  at  least  some  potential  for  civil  disorder, 
the  reporting  of  that  information  to  .\rmy 
Intelligence  headquarters  at  Fort  Holablrd. 
Maryland,  the  dissemination  of  these  reports 
from  headquarters  to  major  Army  posts 
around  the  country,  and  the  storage  of  the 
reported  information  in  a  computer  data 
bank  located  at  Port  Holablrd.  The  informa- 
tion Itself  was  collected  by  a  variety  of  means, 
but  It  Is  significant  that  the  principal  sources 
of  Information  were  the  news  media  and 
publications  In  general  circulation.  Some  of 
the  information  came  from  Army  Intelligence 
agents  who  attended  meetings  that  were  open 
to  the  public  and  who  wrote  field  reports  de- 
scribing the  meetings,  giving  such  data  as 
the  name  of  the  sjwnsorlng  organization,  the 
Identity  of  speakers,  the  approximate  num- 
ber of  "persons  in  attendance,  and  an  Indica- 
tion of  whether  any  disorder  occurred.  And 
8tm  other  Information  was  provided  to  the 
Army  by  civilian  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Tlie  material  filed  by  the  Government  in 
the  District  Court  reveals  that  Army  Intel- 
ligence has  field  offices  In  various  parts  of  the 
country;  these  offices  are  staffed  in  the  aggre- 
gate with  approximately  1.000  agents.  94'^. 
of  whose  time'  Is  devoted  to  the  organiza- 
tion's principal  -  jsslon.*  v.'hlch  is  unrelated 
to  the  domestic  surveillance  system  here  In- 
volved. 

By  early  1970  Congress  became  concerned 
with  the  scope  of  the  Army's  domestic  sur- 
veillance system:  hearings  on  the  matter  were 
held  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  Meanwhile,  the  Army.  In  the 
course  of  a  review  of  the  system,  ordered  a 
significant  reduction  in  its  scope.  For  exam- 
ple, information  referred  to  In  the  complaint 
as  the  ■blacklist"  and  the  records  In  the  com- 
puter data  bank  at  Port  Holablrd  were  found 
unnecessary  and  were  destroyed,  along  with 
other  related  records.  One  copy  of  all  the  ma- 
terial relevant  to  the  Instant  suit  was  retain- 
ed, however,  because  of  the  pendency  of  this 
litigation  The  review  leading  to  the  destrtic- 
tlon  of  these  records  was  said  at  the  time  the 
District  Court  ruled  on  p>etltloners'  motion 
to  dismiss  to  be  a  "continuing"  one  i  App  ,  at 
82) ,  and  the  Army's  policies  at  that  time  were 
represented  as  follows  In  a  letter  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  Senator  Sam 
J.  Ervln.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights: 

"(RJeporta  concerning  civil  disturbances 
will  be  limited  to  matters  of  immediate  con- 
cern to  the  Army — that  is.  reports  concern- 
ing outbreaks  of  violence  or  Incidents  with  a 
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high  {jotentlal  for  violence  beyond  the  capa- 
bility of  state  and  local  police  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  to  control.  These  reports  will 
be  collected  by  liaison  with  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  reported  by  teletype  to 
the  Intelligence  Command.  They  will  not  be 
placed  m  a  computer.  These  reports  are 

destroyed  60  days  after  publication  or  60  days 
after  the  end  of  the  disturbance.  This  lim- 
ited reporting  system  will  ensure  that  the 
Army  Is  prepared  to  respond  to  whatever  di- 
rections the  President  may  Issue  In  civil  dis- 
turbance situations  and  without  watching 
lawful  activities  of  civilians. "  (App.,  at  80.) 
In  briefs  for  petitioners  filed  with  this 
Court,  the  Solicitor  General  has  called  our 
attention  to  certain  directives  Issued  by  the 
Army  and  the  Department  of  Defense  sub- 
sequent to  the  DUtrlct  Court's  dismissal  of 
the  action;  these  directives  indicate  that  the 
Army's  review  of  the  needs  of  its  domestic 
Intelligence  activities  has  Indeed  been  a  con- 
tinuing one  and  that  those  activities  have 
since  been  significantly  reduced. 

The  District  Ootirt  held  a  combined  hear- 
ing on  respondents'  motion  for  a  prelimi- 
nary Injunction  and  petitioners'  motion  for 
dismissal  and  thereafter  announced  its  hold- 
ing that  respondents  had  failed  to  state  a 
claim  upon  which  relief  could  be  granted. 
It  was  the  view  of  the  District  Court  that 
respondents  failed  to  aUege  any  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Army  that  was  unlawful  in 
Itself  and  further  faUed  to  aUege  any  injury 
or  any  realistic  threats  to  their  rights  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Army's  actions.- 

In  reversing,  the  court  of  Appeals  noted 
that  respondents  "have  some  difficulty  In 
establishing  visible  Injury.  "  They  "freely  ad- 
mit that  they  complain  of  no  specific  action 
of  the  Army  against  them.  .  .  .  There  la  no 
evidence  of  illegal  or  unlawful  surveiUance 
activities.  We  are  not  cited  to  any  clandes- 
tine intrusion  by  a  military  agent.  So  far 
as  is  yet  shown,  the  Information  gathered 
is  nothing  more  than  a  good  newspaper  re- 
porter would  be  able  to  gather  by  attend- 
ance at  public  meetings  and  the  clipping  of 
articles  from  publications  available  on  any 
newsstand. "  444  P.  2d.  al  953. 

The  court  took  note  of  petitioners'  argu- 
ment "that  nothing  (detrimental  to  respond- 
entt]  had  been  done,  that  nothing  Is  con- 
templated to  he  done,  and  even  it  some  ac- 
tion by  the  Army  against  [respondents) 
were  possibly  foreseeable,  such  would  not 
present  a  presently  Justiciable  controversy  ' 
With  respect  to  this  argument,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  had  this  to  say: 

"This  position  of  the  appellees  i  petition- 
ers! does  not  accord  full  measure  to  the 
rather  unique  argument  advanced  by  appel- 
lants (respondents).  WhUe  appellants  do  In- 
deed argue  that  in  the  future  it  is  possible 
that  Information  relating  to  matters  far  be- 
yond the  responsibUltles  of  the  military  may 
be  misused  by  the  military  to  the  detriment 
of  these  civilian  appeUants,  yet  appelUnts  do 
not  attempt  to  establish  this  as  a  definitely 
foreseeable  event,  or  to  base  their  complaint 
on  this  ground.  Rather,  appellants  contend 
that  the  present  existence  of  this  system  of 
gathering  and  distributing  information,  al- 
legedly far  beyond  the  mission  requirements 
of  the  Army,  constitutes  an  impermissible 
burden  on  appellants  and  other  persons  sim- 
ilarly situated  which  exercises  a  present  in- 
hibiting effect  on  their  full  expression  and 
utilization  of  their  First  Amendment  rights 
..."  444  P.  2d,  at  954.  (Emphasis  In  origi- 
nal.) 

Our  examination  of  the  record  satisfies  us 
that  the  Court  of  Appeals  properly  identified 
the  issue  presented,  namely,  whether  the 
Jurladictlon  of  a  federal  court  may  be  in- 
voked by  a  complainant  who  alleges  that  the 
exercise  of  his  First  Amendment  rights  is 
being  chUled  by  the  mere  existence,  without 
more,  of  a  governmental  Investigative  and 
data-gathering  activity  that  is  alleged  to  be 
broader  In  scope  than  is  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  valid  govern- 


mental ptirpose.  We  conclude,  however,  that 
having  properly  identified  the  issue,  the 
Court  of  Appe«is  decided  that  Issue  incor- 
rectly.* 

In  recent  years  this  Court  has  found  in 
a  number  of  cases  that  constitutional  viola- 
tions may  arise  from  the  deterrent,  or  "cmil- 
Ing,"  effect  of  governmental  regulations  that 
fall  shwt  of  a  direct  prohibition  agalnat  the 
exercise  ot  First  Amendment  rights.  £.g.. 
Baird  V.  State  Bar  of  Arizona,  401  VS.  8.  1 
(1971);  Kevishian  v.  Board  of  Regenu,  38a 
U.  S.  689  (1967) ;  Lamont  v.  Pottmatter  Oen- 
eral,  881  V.  8.  301  (19M);  Baggett  v.  Bullitt, 
377  V.  8.  360  (1964).  In  none  of  these  cases, 
however,  did  the  chilling  effect  arise  merely 
from  the  individual's  knowledge  that  a  gov- 
ernmental agency  was  engaged  In  certain  ac- 
tivities or  from  the  individual's  concomitant 
fear  that,  armed  with  the  fruits  of  thoee  ac- 
tivities, the  agency  might  In  the  future  take 
some  other  and  additional  action  detrimental 
to  that  individual.  Rather,  in  each  of  these 
cases,  the  challenged  exercise  of  govern- 
mental power  was  regulatory,  prescriptive,  or 
compulsory  in  nature,  and  the  complainant 
was  either  presently  or  prospectively  subject 
to  the  regulations,  proscnptlons,  or  compul- 
sions that  he  was  challenging. 

Fy>r  example,  the  petitioner  in  Baird  v. 
State  Bar  of  AHxona  had  been  denied  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  solely  because  of  her  re- 
fusal to  answer  a  question  regarding  the  or- 
ganizations with  which  she  had  been  as- 
sociated in  the  past.  In  annotmclng  the 
Judgment  of  the  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Black  said 
that  "a  State  may  not  inquire  at)out  a  man's 
views  or  associations  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
withholding  a  right  or  benefit  t»ecause  of 
what  he  believes."  401  U.  8..  at  7.  Some  of  the 
teachers  who  were  the  complainants  in 
Keyiahian  v.  Board  of  Regents  had  been  dls- 
cnarged  from  employment  by  the  State,  and 
the  others  were  threatened  with  such  dis- 
charge, because  of  their  political  acU  or  as- 
soclatloijs.  The  Court  concluded  that  the 
State's  "compUcated  and  intricate  scheme" 
oi  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  teacher 
loyalty  could  not  withstand  constitutional 
scrutiny;  It  was  not  pwrmlsaible  to  inhibit 
First  Amendment  expression  by  forcing  a 
teacher  to  "guess  what  conduct  or  utter- 
ances" might  be  in  violation  of  that  complex 
regulatory  scheme  and  might  thereby  "lose 
him  his  position."  386  U.  S.,  at  604.  Lamont  v. 
Postmaster  General  dealt  with  a  govern- 
mental regulation  requiring  private  mdlvid- 
uals  to  make  a  special  written  request  to  the 
Post  Office  for  delivery  of  each  indlTldual 
mailing  of  certain  kinds  of  poUtical  liter- 
ature addressed  to  them.  In  declaring  the 
regulation  mvaild,  the  Court  said:  "The  ad- 
cressee  carries  an  affirmative  obligation  which 
we  do  not  think  the  Government  may  Impose 
on  him."  381  U.  S.,  at  307.  Baggett  v.  Bullitt 
dealt  with  a  requirement  that  an  oath  of 
vague  and  uncertain  meaning  be  taken  as  a 
condition  of  employment  by  a  governmental 
agency.  The  Court  said:  "Those  with  a  con- 
scientious regard  for  what  they  solemnly 
swear  or  affirm,  sensitive  to  the  perils  posed 
by  the  oath's  indefinite  language,  avoid  the 
risk  of  loss  of  employment,  and  perhaps  pro- 
fession, only  by  restricting  their  ci>nauct  to 
that  which  is  unquestionably  safe.  Free 
speech  may  not  t>e  so  Inhibited."  377  U.  S..  at 
372. 

The  decisions  in  these  ca^..*  fully  recognize 
that  governmental  action  may  be  subject  to 
constitutional  challenge  even  though  it  has 
only  an  indirect  effect  on  the  exercise  of 
First  Amendment  rights.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  these  decisions  have  in  no  way 
eroded  the  "established  principde  that  to 
entitle  a  private  individual  to  invoke  the 
Judicial  power  to  determine  the  validity  of 
executive  or  legislative  action  he  must  show 
that  he  has  sustained  or  is  immediately  in 
danger  of  sustaining  a  direct  injury  as  the 
result  of  that  action.  ''  Ex  pdrte  Levitt, 

302   U.S.   633,   634    (1937). 
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The  respondenu  do  not  meet  this  test; 
their  claim,  simply  stated,  la  that  they  dis- 
agree with  the  judgments  made  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  Aith  respect  to  the  type  and 
amount  of  information  the  Army  needs  and 
that  the  very  existence  of  the  Army's  data- 
gathermg  system  produces  a  constitutionally 
Impermissible  chilling  effect  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  their  Plrst  Amendment  rights.  That 
alleged  ■chilling"  effect  may  perhaps  be  seen 
as  ar.sini;  from  respondents'  very  perception 
of  the  svsem  as  inappropriate  to  the  Army's 
role  undej  our  form  of  government,  or  as 
arising  from  respondents'  beliefs  that  It  is 
inherently  dangerous  for  the  military  to  be 
concerned  with  activities  in  the  clvUlan  sec- 
tor, or  as  arising  from  respondents'  lees  gen- 
eraliiied  yet  speculative  apprehenslveness 
that  the  Army  may  at  some  future  date 
misuse  the  Information  in  some  way  that 
would  cause  direct  harm  to  respondents' 
Allegations  of  a  subjective  "chill"  are  not  an 
adequate  substitute  for  a  claim  of  specific 
present  objective  harm  or  a  threat  of  specific 
future  harms:  "the  federal  courts  established 
pursuant  to  Article  in  of  the  Constitution 
do  not  render  advisory  opinions."  United 
Public  Works  v.  Mitchell,  330  U.S.  75.  89 
I  1947). 

Stripped  to  Its  essentials,  what  respondents 
appear  to  be  seeking  Is  a  broad  scale  in- 
vestigation, conducted  by  themselves  as 
private  parties  armed  with  the  subpoena 
power  of  a  federal  district  court  and  the 
power  of  cross-examination  to  probe  into 
the  Armv's  intelligence-gathering  activities, 
with  the  district  court  determining  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  Investigation  the  extent 
to  which  those  activities  may  or  may  not  be 
appropriate  to  the  Army's  mission.  The 
-'oUowlng  excerpt  from  the  opimon  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  suggests  the  broad  sweep 
Implicit  In  its  holding: 

"Apparently  in  the  Judgment  of  the  civilian 
head  of  the  Army  not  everything  being  done 
In  the  operation  of  this  Intelligence  system 
was  oecessary  to  the  performance  of  the  mili- 
tary mission.  //  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  can 
fortnu.lat«  and  implement  ruch  judgment 
based  on  facts  within  his  Departmental 
knowledge,  the  United  States  District  Court 
can  hear  evidence,  ascertain  the  facts  and  de- 
cide what,  if  any,  further  restrictions  on  the 
complained-of  activities  are  called  for  to  con- 
fine the  military  to  their  legitimate  sphere  of 
activity  and  to  protect  appellants'  allegedly 
Infringed  constitutional  rights."  444  F  2d 
947.968.  (Emphasis  added.) 

Carried  to  Its  logical  end,  this  approach 
would  have  the  federal  courts  as  virtually 
continuing  monitors  of  the  wisdom  and 
soundness  of  Executive  action;  such  a  role 
Is  appropriate  for  the  Congress  acting 
through  Its  committees  and  the  "power  of 
the  piirse ";  it  Is  not  the  role  of  the  Ju- 
diciary, absent  actual  present  or  Immediately 
threatened  Injury  resulting  from  unlawful 
governmental  action. 

We,  of  course,  intimate  no  view  with  re- 
spect to  the  propriety  or  desirability,  from  a 
policy  standpoint,  of  the  challenged  activities 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army:  our  con- 
clusion Is  a  narrow  one,  namely,  that  on  this 
record  the  respondents  have  not  presented 
a  case  for  resolution  by  the  courts. 

The  concerns  of  the  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative Branches  In  response  to  disclosure  of 
the  Army  surveillance  activities — and  indeed 
the  claims  alleged  In  the  complaint. — reflect  a 
traditional  and  strong  resistance  of  Ameri- 
cans to  any  military  Intrusion  into  civilian 
affairs  That  tradition  has  deep  roots  in  our 
hlstorv  and  found  early  expression,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  Third  Amendment's  explicit 
prohibition  against  quartering  soldiers  in 
private  homes  without  consent  and  in  the 
constitutional  provisions  for  civilian  control 
of  the  military.  Those  prohibitions  are  not 
directly  presently  by  this  case,  but  their 
phUoeophical  underpinnings  explain  our  tra- 


ditional insistence  on  limitations  on  military 
operations  In  peacetime.  Indeed,  when  pre- 
sented with  claims  of  Judicially  cognizable 
Injury  resulting  from  military  intrusion  Into 
the  ClvUlan  sector,  federal  courts  are  fully 
empowered  to  consider  claims  of  those  as- 
serting such  injury:  there  is  nothing  in  cur 
Nation's  history  or  In  this  Court's  decided 
cases,  including  our  holding  today,  that  can 
properly  be  seen  as  giving  any  indication 
that  actual  or  threatened  injury  by  reason 
of  unlawful  activities  of  the  military  would 
go  unnoticed  or  unremedied. 
Reversed. 

rOOTNOTKS 

'The  complaint  filed  in  the  District  Court 
candidly  asserted  that  Its  factual  allegations 
were  based  on  a  magazine  article:  "The  Infor- 
mation contained  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs numbered  five  through  thirteen  (of 
the  complaint]  was  published  in  the  January 
1970  Issue  of  the  magazine  The  Washington 
Monthly    ..." 

'  "Whenever  there  is  an  Insurrection  in  any 
State  against  its  government,  the  President 
may.  upon  the  request  of  its  legislature  or 
of  Its  governor  If  the  legislature  cannot  be 
convened,  call  Into  Federal  service  such  of 
the  miUtla  of  the  other  States,  and  use  such 
of  the  armed  forces,  as  he  considers  neces- 
sarv  to  suppress  the  Insurrection." 

The  constitutionality  of  this  statute  Is 
not  at  Issue  here:  the  specific  authorization 
of  such  use  of  federal  armed  forces.  In  addi- 
tion to  state-  mllltla,  appears  to  have  been 
enacted  pursuant  tJj  Art.  IV,  §  4.  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  provides  that  "(tlhe  United 
States  .  shall  protect  each  of  [the  Individ- 
ual States]  ,  ,.  on  Application  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, or  of  the  Executive  (when  the  Legisla- 
ture cannot  be  convened)  against  domestic 
Violence.  " 

In  describing  the  requirement  of  10  U.S.C. 
3  331  for  the  use  of  federal  troops  to  quell 
domestic  disorders,  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  made  the  following  statements  In  a 
letter  sent  to  all  state  governors  on  August 
7,  1967: 

"There  are  three  basic  prerequisites  to  the 
use  of  Federal  troops  In  a  state  In  the  event 
of  domestic  violence : 

"(1)  That  a  situation  of  serious  'domestic 
violence'  exists  within  the  state.  'While  this 
conclusion  should  be  supported  with  a  state- 
ment of  factual  details  to  the  extent  feasible 
vmder  the  circumstances,  there  is  no  pre- 
scribed wording. 

"(2)  That  such  violence  cannot  be  brought 
under  control  by  the  law  enforcement  re- 
sources available  to  the  governor,  including 
local  and  State  police  forces  and  the  National 
Guard.  The  Judgment  required  here  is  that 
there  is  a  definite  need  for  the  assistance  of 
Federal  troops,  taking  Into  account  the  re- 
maining time  needed  to  move  them  into  ac- 
tion at  the  scene  of  violence. 

"(3)  That  the  legislature  or  the  goi-ernor 
requests  the  President  to  employ  the  armed 
forces  to  bring  the  violence  under  control. 
The  element  of  request  by  the  governor  of  a 
State  Is  essential  if  the  legislature  cannot  be 
convened.  It  may  be  difficult  In  the  context 
of  tirban  rioting,  such  as  we  have  seen  this 
summer,  to  convene  the  legislature. 

"These  elements  should  be  expressed  In  a 
written  communication  to  the  President, 
which  of  covirse  may  be  a  telegram,  to  sup- 
port his  Issuance  of  a  proclamation  under  10 
U.S  C.  5  334  and  commitment  of  troops  to 
action.  In  case  of  extreme  emergency,  receipt 
of  a  written  request  will  not  be  a  prereq- 
uisite to  Presidential  action.  However,  since 
It  takes  several  hours  to  alert  and  move  Fed- 
eral troops,  the  few  minutes  needed  to  write 
and  dispatch  a  telegram  are  not  likely  to 
cause  any  delay. 

"Upon  receiving  the  request  from  a  gov- 
ernor, the  President,  under  the  terms  of  the 
statute  and  the  historic  practice,  must  ex- 
ercise hia  own  Judgment  as  to  whether  Fed- 


eral troops  will  be  sent,  and  as  to  such  queg- 
tlons  as  timing,  size  of  the  force,  and  federal- 
Izatlon  of  the  National  Guard. 

•Preliminary  steps,  such  as  altering  iht 
troops,  can  be  taken  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment  upon  oral  conamtinlcatlons  and  prior 
to  the  governor's  determination  that  ths 
violence  cannot  be  brought  under  control 
without  the  aid  of  Federal  forces.  Even  such 
preliminary  steps,  however,  represent  a  moit 
serious  departure  from  our  traditions  of  iocs! 
responsibility  for  law  enforcement.  Thay 
should  not  be  requested  until  there  la  a  sub- 
stanUal  likelihood  that  the  federal  lorcM 
will  be  needed." 

This  analysis  of  Attorney  General  Clark 
suggests  the  Importance  of  the  need  for  In- 
formation to  guide  the  Intelligent  vise  at 
military  forces  and  to  avoid  "overkill." 

Translated  in  terms  of  personnel,  this  per- 
ce:itage  figure  suggests  that  the  total  intelli- 
genje  operation  concerned  with  potentUl 
ctiil  disorders  hardly  merits  description  u 
inasslve,"  as  one  of  the  dissents  character- 
ises it. 

•  That  principal  mission  was  described  in 
one  of  the  documents  filed  with  the  District 
C.urt  as  the  conducting  of  "Investigation* 
ij  determine  whether  uniformed  members  of 
the  Army,  civilian  employees  (of  the  Army) 
an  1  contractors'  employees  should  be  granted 
access  to  classified  Information."  (App.,  at 
76-77.) 

■In  the  course  of  the  oral  argument,  tin 
District  Judge  sought  clarification  from  re- 
spondents' counsel  as  to  the  nat'ure  of  tht 
thre.its  perceived  by  respondents;  he  asked 
what  exactly  It  was  in  the  Army's  actlvltlM 
that  tended  to  chill  respondents  and  othen 
m  the  exercise  of  their  constitutional  right*. 
Counsel  responded  that  It  was  "precisely  tbi 
threat  in  this  case  that  in  some  future  civQ 
disorder  of  some  kind,  the  Army  Is  going  to 
come  in  with  Its  list  of  troublemakers  .  . 
and  go  rounding  up  people  and  putting  them 
In  military  prisons  somewhere."  (EmphaaU 
added.)  To  this  the  court  responded  th»t 
"we  still  sit  here  with  the  writ  of  habeai 
corpus."  At  another  point,  counsel  for  re- 
spondents took  a  somewhat  diSerent  ap- 
proach in  arguing  that  "ice're  not  quite  sure 
exactly  what  they  liave  in  mind  and  that  1* 
precisely  what  causes  the  chill,  the  chilling 
effect."  (Emphasis  added.) 

« Indeed,  the  Court  of  Appeals  noted  thst 
it  had  reached  a  different  conclusion  when 
presented  with  a  vlrtuaUy  Identical  Issue  in 
another  of  its  recently  decided  cases.  Davis  i. 
Ichord,  422  P.  2d  1207  (CADC  1970).  Th« 
plaintiffs  In  Davis  were  attacking  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  House  of  RepreaentaUve* 
Rule  under  which  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  conducts  Investigation* 
and  maintains  files  described  by  the  plain- 
tiffs as  a  "political  blacklist."  The  court 
noted  that  any  chilling  effect  to  which  th« 
plaintiffs  were  subject  arose  from  the  met* 
existence  of  the  Committee  and  Its  flies  and 
the  mere  poeslbiUty  of  the  misuse  of  thoee 
flies.  In  affirming  the  dismissal  of  the  com- 
plaint, the  court  concluded  that  allegation* 
of  such  a  chilling  effect  could  not  be  ele- 
vated to  a  Justiciable  claim  merely  1>T 
alleging  as  well  that  the  challenged  House 
Rule   was  overly   broad  and   vsigue. 

In  deciding  the  case  presently  under  re- 
view, the  CJourt  of  Appeals  distinguished 
Davis  on  the  ground  that  the  difference  la 
the  source  of  the  chill  in  the  two  cases— 
a  House  Committee  In  Davis  and  the  Armj 
in  the  Instant  case — was  controlling.  We 
cannot  agree  that  the  Jurisdictional  qu«»- 
tlon  with  which  we  are  here  concerned  U 
to  be  resolved  on  the  basis  of  the  Identity  of 
the  parties  named  as  defendants  in  the  com- 
plaint. 

•  Not  only  have  respondents  left  somewhst 
unclear  the  precise  connection  between  the 
mere  existence  of  the  challenged  system 
and  their  own  alleged  chill,  but  they  have 
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also  cast  considerable  doubt  on  whether  they 
themselves  are   in  fact  sufferltig  from  any 
such  chill.  Judge  MacKlnnoa  took  cogent 
note   of   this  difficulty   In   dissenting   from 
the  Court  of  Appeals'  Judgment,  rendered  as 
it    was   "on   the   facts   of   the    case   which 
emerge   from   the   pleadings,   aflidavlte  and 
the    admissions    made    to   the    t.'.'vl   court." 
441  P.  2d,  at  959.  At  the  oral  argument  be- 
fore the  District  Court,  counsel  for  respond- 
ents   admitted   that    his   cUento   were    "not 
people,     obviously,     who     are     cowed     and 
chilled":  indeed,  they  were  quite  willing  "to 
open  themselves  up  to  pubUc  investigation 
and  public  scrutiny."  But.  counsel  argued, 
these  respondents  must  "represent  millions 
of  American  not  nearly  as  forward    (and) 
courageous"    as   themselves.    It    was   Judge 
MacKinnon's     view     that     this     concession 
"constitutes  a  basic  denial  of  practically  their 
whole   case."   Ibid.   Even  assuming  a  Justi- 
ciable   controversy,    If    respondents    them- 
.selves  are  not  chilled,  but  seek  only  to  rep- 
resent those  "mllllona"   whom  they  believe 
are  so  chilled,  respondents  clearly  lack  that 
"personal  stake  In  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
troversv"    essential    to    standing.    Baker    v. 
Carr.  369  U.S.  186.  204  (1962).  As  the  Cotirt 
recently  observed  in  Moose  Lodge  No.  107  v. 

/yj.„  _1_UB, .  t:  litigant  "has  standing  to 

seek  redress  for  Injuries  done  to  him.  but 
may  not  seek  redress  for  Injuries  done  to 
others." 

StrPREME    COtmT    OF    THE    VNTTED    STATES 

No.  71-288 
Melvln  R.  Laird.  Secretary  of  Defense,  et  al., 
Petitioners,  versus  Arlo  Tatum  et  al.,  on 
Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit. 

[June  26,  1972] 
M».  JtTsnac  Douglas,  with  whom  Mk.  Jtrs- 
TicE  Marshall  concurs,  dissenting. 
I 
If  Congress  had  passed  a  law  authorizing 
the  armed  services  to  establish  surveillance 
over  the  civilian  population,  a  most  serious 
constitutional  problem  would  be  presented. 
There  Is.  however,  no  law  authorizing  sur- 
veillance over  civilians,  which   In  this  case 
the   Pentagon   concededly   had    undertaken 
The  question  Is  whether  such  authority  may 
be  Implied.  One  can  sesirch  the  Constitution 
in  vain  for  any  such  authority. 

The  start  of  the  problem  is  the  constitu- 
tional distinction  between  the  "mllltla"  and 
the  Armed  Forces.  By  Art.  I,  i  7.  of  the  Con- 
stitution the  mllltla  is  sp>eclflcally  confined 
to  precise  duties:  "to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  union,  suppress  insurrections  and  repel 
invasions." 

This  obviously   means  that  the   "mllltla" 
cannot  be  sent  overseas  to  fight  wars.  They 
are  purely  a  domestic  arm  of  the  governors 
of  the  several  States.'  save  as  they  may  be 
called  under  Art.  I  I  8.  of  the  Constitution 
Into  the  federal  service.  Whether  the  "mlll- 
tla"  could   be  given  powers  comparable  to 
those  granted  the  FBI  is  a  question  not  now 
raised.  For  we  deal  here  not  with  the  "mlll- 
tla" but  with  "armies."  The  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  are  comprehended  In  the  constitu- 
tional term  "armies."  Art.  I,  §  7.  provides  that 
Congress  may  "raise  and   support  armies," 
and   "provide   and   maintain   a  navy,"   and 
make  "rules  for  the  government  and  regula- 
tion of  the  land  and  naval  forces."  And  th^ 
Fifth  Amendment  excepts  from  the  require- 
ment of  a  presentment  or  Indictment  of  a 
grand  Jury  "cases  arising  In  the  land  or  naval 
forces,  or  In  the  mllltla,  when  In  actual  serv- 
ice In  time  of  war  or  public  danger. " 

Acting  under  that  authority.  Congress  has 
provided  a  ccxle  governing  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices. That  code  sets  the  procedural  standards 
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for  the  Gtovemment  and  regulation  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces.  It  is  dlfflcult  to  Imag- 
ine how  those  powers  can  be  •  extended  to 
military  surveillance  over  clvUisji  affairs.' 

The  most  pointed  and  relevant  decisions  of 
the  Court  on  the  limitation  of  military  au- 
thority concern  the  attempt  of  the  military 
to  try  clvlliaiis.  The  flrst  leading  case  was 
Ex  parte  Milligan,  i  WaU.  2,  124,  where  the 
Court  noted  that  the  conflict  between  "civil 
liberty"  and  "martial  law"  is  "irreconcilable." 
The  Court  which  made  that  announcement 
would  have  been  horrified  at  the  prospect  of 
the  military — absent  a  regime  of  martial 
law — eatabllshlng  a  regime  of  surveillance 
over  civilians.  The  power  of  the  military  to 
establish  such  a  system  is  obviously  less  than 
the  power  of  Congress  to  authorize  such  sur- 
veillance. For  the  authority  of  Congress  Is 
restricted  by  Its  power  to  "raise"  armies.  Art. 
I,  §  7;  and,  to  repeat,  Its  authority  over  the 
Armed  Forces  is  stated  in  theee  terms,  "To 
make  rules  for  the  government  and  regula- 
tions of  the  land  and  naval  forces." 

The  Constitution  contains  many  provisions 
guaranteeing  rights  to  persons.  Those  Include 
the  right  to  indictment  by  a  grand  Jury  and 
the  right  to  trial  by  a  Jury  of  one's  peen.  It 
Includes  the   procedural  safeguards   of   the 
Sixth  Amendment  In  criminal  proeecutlons: 
the  protection  against  double  Jeopardy,  cruel 
Sknd   unusual   punishments — and   of   course 
the     First     Amendment.     The     alarm     was 
sounded   la  the   Constitutional  Oonventlon 
about   the   dangers  of   the   armed   services. 
Luther  Martin  of  Maryland  said,  ".  .  .  when 
a  government  wishes  to  deprive  lt£  citizens  of 
freedom  and  reduce  them  to  slavery,  it  gen- 
erally makss  use  of  a  standing  army."  •  That 
danger,  we  have  held,  exists  not  only  In  bold 
acts  of  usurpation  of  power,  but  In  gradual 
encroachments.  We  held  that  court-martial 
Jurisdiction  c»nnot  be  extended  to  reach  any 
person  not  a  raember  of  the  Armed  Forces 
at  the  times  both  of  the  offense  and  of  the 
trial,  which  eliminates  discharged  soldiers. 
Toth  v.  Quarles.  3*0  U£.  11.  Neither  civilian 
employees  of  tbe  Armed  Poroee  overseas,  Mc- 
Elroy  V.  Ouagliardo.  861  U£.  281;  Griahcm  v. 
Hajan.  381  XJB.  278,  nor  civilian  dependents 
of  military  personnel  accompany  them  over- 
seas, Kintella  v.  Singleton.  361  VB.  234;  Reid 
v.  Covert.  3M  UJB.  1,  may  be  tried  by  covirt 
martial.  And  even  as  respects  those  In  the 
Armed  Forces  ws  have  held  that  an  offense 
must  be  "service  connected"  to  be  tried  by 
court-martial   rather   than   by   civilian   tri- 
bunals.  OCallhan   v.   Parker,   395   U£.   258. 
272. 

The  upshot  Is  that  the  Armed  Services — as 
distinguished  from  the  "mllltla" — are  not 
regulatory  agencies  or  bureaus  that  may  be 
created  as  Congress  desires  and  granted  such 
powers  that  seem  necessary  and  proper.  The 
authority  to  provide  rules  "governing"  the 
Armed  Services  means  the  grant  of  authority 
to  the  Armed  Services  to  govern  themselves, 
not  the  authority  to  govern  civilians.  Even 
when  "martial  law"  Is  declared,  as  It  often 
has  been.  Its  appropriateness  is  subject  to 
Judicial  review.  Sterling  v.  Constantin,  287 
VS.  378,  401,  403-404.* 

Our  tradition  reflects  a  desire  for  civllHui 
supremacy    and   subordination    of    military 
power.  The  tradition  goes  back  to  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  in  which  It  was  re- 
cited that  the  K^'t^r  "has  affected  to  render 
the  milltarr  Independent  of  and  superior  to 
the  civil  power."  Thus  we  have  the  "militia" 
restricted  to  domestic  mm,  the  restriction  of 
appropriations  to  the  "armies  "  to  two  years. 
Art,  I,  i  7,  and  the  grant  of  command  over 
the  armies  and  the  mUltia  when  caUed  into 
actual  service  of  the  United  States  to  the 
President,  our  chief  civilian  officer.  The  tra- 
dition of  civilian   control  over  the  Armed 
Forces  was  sUted  by  Chief  Justice  Warren:  • 
"The  military  establishment  is,  of  course, 
a  necessary  organ  of  government;   but  the 
reach  of  its  powsr  must  be  carefully  limited 
lest  the  delicate  balance  between  freedom 


and  order  be  upset.  The  maintenance  of  the 
balance  la  made  more  difficult  by  the  fact 
that  whUe  the  mlUtary  services  the  vital 
function  ot  preserving  the  existence  of  the 
nation,  it  is.  at  the  same  time,  the  one  ele- 
ment of  government  that  exercises  a  type  of 
authority   not  easily   assimilated  In  a   free 

society  .  .  ■ 

"In  times  of  peace,  the  factors  .eading  to 
an  extraordinary  deference  to  claims  of  mili- 
tary necessity  have  naturally   not   been  as 
weighty.  This  has  been  true  even  in  the  ail 
too  Imperfect  peace  that  has  been  our  lot  for 
the  past  flfteen  years — and  qvuie  rightly  so. 
in  my  Judgment.  It  Is  instructive  to  recall 
that  our  Nation  at  the  time  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  was  also  faced  with  for- 
midable problems.  The  English,  the  French. 
the  Spanish,  and  various  tribes  of   hostile 
Indians  were  all  ready  and  eager  to  subvert 
or  occupy  the  fledgling  Republic,  Neverthe- 
less,   in    that    environjnant,    our    Pounding 
Fathers  conceived   a   Constitution   and   Bill 
of  RlghU  replete  with  provisions  indicating 
that  determination  to  protect  human  rights. 
There   was   no  call   for  a   garrison   state    in 
those  times  of  precarious  peace.  We  shoiUd 
heed  no  such  call  now.  If  we  were  to  fall 
in  these  days  to  enforce  the  freedom  that 
untU  now  has  been  the  Anierlcan  citizen's 
birthright,  we  would  be  abandoning  for  the 
foreseeable  futiire  the  constitutional  balance 
ot   powers   and   rights   In   whose   name   we 
arm." 

Thus,  we  have  until  today  consistently  ad- 
hered to  the  belief  that 
"[l)t  is  an  unbending  rule  of  law,  that  the 
exercise  of  mUltary  power,  wbsre  the  rights 
of  the  citizen  are  concerned,  shall  never  be 
pushed  beyond  what  the  exigency  requires." 
Raymxmd  v.  Thomas,  91  V£.  712.  716. 

It  was  in  that  tradition  that  Youngstoum 
Sheet  and  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer.  343  UJ3.  578. 
was  decided  in  which  President  Truman's 
seizures  of  the  steel  miUs  in  the  so-caUed 
Korean  War  was  held  unconstitutional.  As 
stated  by  Justice  Black ; 

"The  order  cannot  properly  be  sustained  as 
an  exercise  of  the  Presidents  military  power 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  Government  attempts  to  do  so  by  citing 
a  number  of  cases  upholding  broad  powers 
In  military  commanders  engaged  in  day-to- 
day fighting  In  a  theater  of  war.  Such  cases 
need  not  concern  us  here.  Even  though 
'theater  of  "war'  be  an  expanding  concept, 
we  cannot  with  faithfulness  to  oiu-  consti- 
tutional system  hold  that  the  Commander  In 
(Jhlef  of  the  Armed  Forces  has  the  ultimate 
power  as  such  to  take  possession  of  private 
property  in  order  to  keep  labor  disputes  from 
stopping  production.  This  Is  a  Job  for  the 
Nation's  lawmakers,  not  for  Its  mUltary  au- 
thorities," Id..  587. 

Madison  expressed  the  fear  of  military  domi- 
nance: • 

"The  veteran  legions  of  Rome  were  an 
overmatch  for  the  undisciplined  valor  of  all 
other  nations,  and  rendered  her  the  mistress 
of  the  world. 

"Not  the  less  true  is  it.  that  the  liberties 
of  Rome  proved  the  final  victim  to  her  mili- 
tary triumphs;  and  that  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  as  far  as  they  ever  existed,  have, 
with  few  exceptions,  been  the  price  of  her 
military  establishments.  A  standing  force, 
therefore,  is  a  dangerous,  at  the  same  time 
that  It  may  be  a  necessary,  provision.  On  the 
smallest  scale  it  has  its  inconveniences.  On 
an  extensive  scale  its  consequences  may  be 
fatal.  On  any  scale  it  is  an  object  of  laudable 
circumspection  and  precaution.  A  wise  nation 
will  combine  all  these  considerations;  and 
whilst  It  does  not  rashly  preclude  itself  from 
any  resource  which  may  become  essential  to 
its  safety,  wUl  exert  aU  Its  prudence  In  di- 
minishing both  the  necessity  and  the  d*aiger 
of  resorting  to  one  wliich  may  be  Inauspicious 
to  its  liberties. 

"The    clearest  marks  of  this  prudence  are 
stamped  on  the  pnwosed  Constitution.  The 
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Union  Itself,  which  it  cements  and  secures, 
destroys  every  pretext  for  a  military  estab- 
lishment which  could  be  dangerous.  America 
united,  with  a  handful  of  troops,  or  without 
a  single  soldier  exhibits  a  more  forbidding 
piiatura  to  foreign  ambition  than  America 
disunited,  with  a  hundred  thousand  veterans 
ready  for  combat  " 

As  Chief  Justice  Warren  has  observed,  the 
safeguards  In  the  main  body  of  the  Consti- 
tution did  not  satisfy  the  people  on  their 
fear  and   concern   of   military  dominance: 

'■They  were  reluctant  to  ratify  the  Con- 
stitution without  further  assurances,  and 
thus  we  find  In  the  BUI  of  Rights  Amend- 
ments 3  and  3,  specifically  authorizing  a  de- 
centralized mllltla.  guaranteeing  the  right 
of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  and 
prohibiting  the  quartering  of  troops  in  any 
house  In  time  of  jjeace  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner  Other  Amendments  guarantee 
the  right  of  the  people  to  assemble,  to  be 
secure  In  their  homes  eigalnst  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,  and  In  criminal  cases 
to  bo  accorded  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by 
an  Impartial  Jury  after  Indictment  In  the 
district  and  state  wherein  the  crime  was 
committed.  The  only  exceptions  made  to 
these  civilian  trial  procedures  are  for  cases 
arising  In  the  land  and  naval  forces  .Al- 
though there  Is  undoubtedly  room  for  argu- 
ment based  on  the  frequently  conflicting 
sources  of  history  !t  is  not  unreasonable  to 
believe  that  our  Pounders'  determination  to 
guarantee  the  preeminence  of  civil  over 
military  power  was  an  Important  element 
that  prompted  adoption  of  the  Cor.stltvi- 
tlonal  Amendments  we  call  the  Bill  of 
Rights." 

The  action  In  turning  the  "armies  "  loose 
on  surveillance  of  civilians  was  a  gross  re- 
pudiation of  our  traditions.  The  military, 
though  important  to  us.  Is  subserv-lent  and 
restricted  purely  to  military  missions.  It  even 
took  an  Act  of  Congress  to  allow  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  address  the 
Congress;  •  and  that  small  step  did  not  go 
unnoticed  but  was  In  fact  viewed  with  alarm 
by  those  respectful  of  the  civilian  tradition. 
Walter  Llppman  has  written  that  during 
World  War  TI.  he  was  asked  to  convey  a 
message  to  Winston  Churchill,  w^hlle  the 
latter  was  !n  Washington  togather  with  his 
chiefs  of  staff.  It  was  desired  that  Churchill 
should  permit  his  chiefs  of  staff  to  testify 
before  Congrress  as  to  the  proper  strategy 
for  waging  the  war  Llppmann  explains,  how- 
ever, that  he  "never  finished  the  message. 
For  the  old  lion  let  out  a  roar  demanding 
to  know  why  I  was  so  Ignorant  of  the  British 
way  of  doing  things  that  I  cotild  dare  to 
suggest  that  a  British  general  should  ad- 
dress a  parliamentary  body. 

"As  I  remember  It,  what  he  said  was  'I 
am  the  Minister  of  Defense  and  I.  not  the 
generals,  will  state  the  policy  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's government.'  "  Llppmann.  The  Inter- 
vention of  the  Oeneral,  Washington  Post. 
April  27.  1967.' 

The  act  of  turning  the  military  loose  on 
civilians  even  If  sanctioned  by  an  Act  of 
Congress,  which  it  has  not  been,  would  raise 
serious  and  profound  oonstltutlonal  ques- 
tions. Standing  as  It  does  only  on  brute  power 
and  Pentagon  policy,  it  must  be  repudiated  as 
a  usurpation  dangerous  to  the  civil  liberties 
on  which  free  men  are  dependent.  For,  as 
Senator  Sam  E^rvin  has  said,  "this  claim  of 
an  Inherent  executive  branch  power  of  In- 
vestigation and  surveillance  on  the  basis  of 
people's  beliefs  and  attitudes  may  be  more 
of  a  threat  to  our  internal  security  than 
any  enemies  beyond  our  borders."  Ervln. 
Privacy  and  Qovernment  Investigations,  1971 
U  m  L.  P.  137.  153  .1971). 
u 

The  claim  that  respondents  have  no  stand- 
ing to  challenge  the  Army's  surveillance  of 
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them  and  the  other  members  of  the  class 
they  seek  to  represent  is  too  transparent  for 
serious  argument.  The  surveillance  of  the 
Army  over  the  civilian  sector — a  part  of 
society  hitherto  Immune  from  their  con- 
trol— Is  a  serious  charge.  It  Is  alleged  that 
the  Army  maintains  flies  on  the  membership, 
Ideology,  programs,  and  practices  of  virtually 
everv  activist  political  group  In  the  country, 
Including  groups  like  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  Clergy  and  Laymen 
United  Against  the  War  In  Vietnam.  The 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  Womens 
Strike  for  Peace,  and  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People.  The 
Armv  uses  undercover  agents  to  Infiltrate 
these  cl'.lUan  groups  and  to  reach  Into  con- 
fldential  flies  of  students  and  other  groups. 
The  Army  moves  as  a  secret  group  among 
civilian  audiences,  vising  cameras  and  an 
electronic  ear  for  surveillance.  The  data  it 
collects  are  distributed  to  civilian  officials  In 
state,  federal,  and  local  governments  and  to 
each  military  Intelligence  unit  and  troop 
command  under  the  Army's  Jurisdiction 
I  both  here  and  abroad),  and  these  data  are 
stored  In  one  or  more  data  banks. 

Those  are  the  allegations;  and  the  charge 
Is  that  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  system 
of  surveillance  Is  to  harass  and  Intimidate 
the  respondents  and  to  deter  them  from  ex- 
ercising their  rights  of  political  expression, 
protest,  and  dissent  "by  invading  their  pri- 
vacy, damaging  their  reputations,  adversely 
affecting  their  employment  and  their  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  and  In  other  ways." 
Their  fear  Is  that  "permanent  reports  of  their 
activities  will  be  maintained  In  the  Army's 
data  bank,  and  their  "profiles'  wUl  appear  in 
the  so-called  'Blacklist'  and  that  all  of  this 
information  will  be  released  to  numerotis 
federal  and  state  agencies  upon  request." 

Judge  Wllkey.  speaking  for  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  properly  held  that  this  Army  sur- 
veillance "exercises  a  present  inhibiting  effect 
on  their  full  expression  and  utllleatlon  of 
their  First  Amendment  rights."  444  P.  2d,  at 

.  That  Is  the  test.  The  "'deterrent  effect" 

on  First  Amendment  rights  by  government 
oversight  marks  an  unconstitutional  Intru- 
sion Lamont  v.  Pustmaster  General,  381  U.  S. 
301.  307.  Or  as  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  BatN- 
NAN,  "Inhibition  as  well  as  prohibition 
against  the  exercise  of  precious  First  Amend- 
ment rights  Is  a  power  denied  to  govern- 
ment," Id.,  at  309.  When  refusal  of  the  Court 
to  pass  on  the  constitutionality  of  an  Act 
under  the  normal  consideration  of  forbear- 
ance '-^ould  itself  have  an  Inhibitory  effect 
on  freedom  of  speech"  then  the  Court  will 
act.  United  Staes  v.  Raines,  362  U.  3.  17  32. 

As  stated  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Jersey,  "there  is  good  reason  to  permit  the 
strong  to  speak  for  the  weak  or  the  timid  In 
First  Amendment  matters. "  Anderson  v.  Sills, 
56  N.J.  210.  220  (1970). 

One  need  not  wait  to  sue  until  he  loses  his 
Job  or  until  his  reputation  is  defamed.  To 
withhold  standing  to  sue  until  that  time 
arrives  wovild  In  practical  effect  immunize 
from  Judicial  scrutiny  all  surveillance  activi- 
ties regardless  of  their  misuse  and  their  de- 
terrent effect.  As  stated  in  Flast  v.  Cohen. 
392  U.8.  83.  101.  "...  in  terms  of  Article  HI 
limitations  on  federal  court  Jurisdiction,  the 
question  of  standing  is  related  only  to  wheth- 
er the  dispute  sought  to  be  adjudicated  will 
be  presented  in  an  adversary  context  and  in 
a  form  historically  viewed  as  capable  of  Judi- 
cial resolution."  Or  as  we  put  It  In  Baker  v. 
Carr.  369  US  186.  "204.  the  gist  of  the  stand- 
ing Issue  is  whether  the  party  seeking  relief 
has  "'alleged  such  a  personal  stake  In  the  out- 
come of  the  controversy  as  to  assure  that 
concrete  adverseness  which  sharpens  the 
presentation  of  issues  upon  which  the  court 
so  largely  depends  for  illumination  of  diffi- 
cult constitutional  questions." 

The  present  controversy  is  not  a  remote, 
imaginary  conflict.  Respondents  were  targets 
of   the   .Army's   surveillance.   First,  the  sur- 


veillance was  not  casual  but  massive  and 
comprehensive.  Second,  the  Intelligence  re- 
ports were  regularly  and  widely  circulated 
and  were  exchanged  with  reports  of  the  FBI. 
state  and  municipal  police  departments,  and 
the  CIA.  Third,  the  Army's  surveillance  was 
not  collecting  material  in  public  records  but 
staking>out  teams  of  agents,  infiltrating  un- 
dercover agents,  creating  command  posts  in- 
side meetings,  posing  as  press  photographers 
and  newsmen,  posing  as  TV  newsmen,  posing 
as  students,  shadowing  public  figures. 

Finally,  we  know  from  the  hearings  con- 
ducted by  Senator  Ervln  that  the  Army  has 
misused  or  abused  its  reporting  function.s. 
Thus  Senator  Er-vln  concludes  that  reports 
of  the  Army  have  been  "taken  from  the  In- 
telligence Command's  highly  inaccurate  clvU 
disturbance  teletype  and  filed  In  Army  dos- 
siers on  persons  who  have  held,  or  were  being 
considered  for.  secvirity  clearances,  thus  con- 
taminating what  are  supposed  to  be  investi- 
gative reports  with  unverified  gossip  and 
rumor.  This  practice  directly  Jeopardized  the 
employment  and  employment  opportunities 
of  persons  seeking  sensitive  positions  with 
the  federal  government  or  defense  in- 
dustry." "> 

Surveillance  of  civilians  is  none  of  the 
Army's  constitutional  business  and  Congress 
has  not  undertaken  to  entrust  It  with  any 
such  function.  The  fact  that  since  this  liti- 
gation started  the  Army's  surveillance  may 
have  been  cut  back  is  not  an  end  of  the 
matter.  Whether  there  has  been  an  actual 
cutback  or  whether  the  announcements  are 
merely  a  ruse  can  be  determined  only  after 
a  hearing  In  the  District  Court.  We  are  ad- 
vised by  an  amicus  brief  filed  by  a  group  of 
former  Army  Intelligence  Agents  that  Army 
surveillance  of  civilians  is  rooted  In  secret 
programs   of   long   standing. 

"Army  Intelligence  has  been  maintaining 
an  unauthorized  watch  over  clvlllau  political 
activity  for  nearly  30  years.  Nor  is  this  the 
first  time  that  Army  intelligence  has.  with- 
out notice  to  its  civilian  superiors,  over- 
stepped its  mission.  Prom  1917  to  1924.  the 
Corps  of  Intelligence  Police  maintained  a 
massive  surveillance  of  civilian  political 
activity  which  involved  the  use  of  hundreds 
of  civilian  informants,  the  inflltration  of 
civilian  organizations  and  the  seizure  of  dis- 
senters and  unionists,  sometimes  without 
charges.  That  activity  was  opposed — then  as 
now — by  civilian  oflBcials  on  those  occasions 
when  they  found  out  about  it.  but  it  con- 
tinued unabated  until  post-war  disarma- 
ment and  economies  finally  eliminated  the 
bureaucracy  that  conducted  it," 

This  case  is  a  cancer  in  our  body  politic. 
It  is  a  measure  of  the  disease  which  afflicts 
us.  Army  surveillance,  like  Army  regimenta- 
tion, is  at  war  with  the  principles  of  the 
First  Amendment.  Thoee  who  already  walk 
submissively  will  say  there  Is  no  cause  for 
alarm.  But  submisslveness  is  not  our  herit- 
age. The  First  Amendment  was  designed  to 
allow  rebellion  to  remain  as  our  heritage. 
The  Constitution  was  designed  to  keep  gov- 
ernment off  the  backs  of  the  people.  The 
Bill  of  Rights  was  added  to  keep  the  pre- 
cincts of  belief  and  expreesion,  of  the  press, 
of  political  and  social  activities  free  from 
surveillance.  The  Bill  of  Rights  was  designed 
to  keep  agents  of  government  and  official 
eavesdroppers  away  from  assemblies  of  peo- 
ple. The  aim  was  to  allow  men  to  be  free 
and  independent  and  to  assert  their  rights 
against  government.  There  can  be  no  in- 
fluence more  paralyzing  of  that  objective 
than  Army  surveillance.  When  an  Intelli- 
gence Officer  looks  over  every  nonconformist's 
shoulder  in  the  library  or  walks  invisibly  by 
his  side  In  a  picket  line  or  lnfl.ltrates  his 
club,  the  America  once  extolled  as  the  voice 
of  liberty  heard  around  the  world  no  longer 
is  cast  In  the  image  which  Jefferson  and 
Madison  designed,  but  more  In  the  Russian 
image,  depicted  In  Appendix  in  to  this 
opinion. 
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APPENDIX    I 

The  narrowly  circumscribed  domestic  role 
which  Congress  has  by  statute  authorized  the 
Army  to  play  is  clearly  an  insufficient  basis 
for  the  wholesale  clvUUn  surveillance  of 
which  respondents  complain.  The  entire 
domestic  mission  of  the  armed  services  is 
delimited  by  nine  statutes. 

Foia  define  the  Army's  narrow  role  as  a 
back-up  for  civilian  aut>iority  where  the 
latter  has  proved  insufjicicnt  to  cope  viith  in- 
surrection: 

10  use.  §  331: 

"Whenever  there  is  an  iusurrectlon  In  any 
State  against  its  goveniment,  the  President 
may,  upon  the  request  of  its  legislature  or  of 
its  governor  if  the  legislature  cannot  be  con- 
vened, call  Into  Federal  service  such  of  the 
mUitla  of  the  other  States,  In  the  ntunber 
requested  by  that  State,  and  use  such  of  the 
armed  forces,  as  he  considers  necessary  to 
suppress  the  Insurrection." 

10  U.S.C.  §  332: 

■'Whenever  the  President  considers  that 
unlawful  obstructions,  combinations,  or  as- 
semblages, or  rebellion  against  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  make  it  Impracticable 
to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  United  States  In 
any  State  or  Territory  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  Judicial  proceedings,  he  may  call  Into  Fed- 
eral service  such  of  the  mllltla  of  any  State, 
and  use  such  of  the  armed  forces,  as  he  con- 
Elders  necessary  to  enforce  those  laws  or  to 
s'jppress  the  rebellion." 

10  U.S.C.  §  333: 

"The  President,  by  using  the  mllltla  or  the 
armed  forces,  or  both,  or  by  any  other  means. 
shall  take  such  measures  as  he  considers 
necessary  to  suppress,  in  a  State,  any  insur- 
rection, domestic  violence,  unlawful  com- 
blrtaiion,  or  conspiracy,  If  It — 

■  (1)  so  hinders  the  execution  of  the  laws 
of  that  State,  and  of  the  Umted  States  within 
the  State,  that  any  part  or  class  of  Its  peo- 
ple 13  deprived  of  a  right,  privilege  Immu- 
nity, or  protectln  named  in  the  Constitution 
and  secured  by  Uw,  and  the  constituted  au- 
thorities of  that  State  are  unable,  fall,  or 
refuse  to  protect  that  right,  privilege,  or  im- 
munity, or  to  give  that  protection;  or 

"(2)  oppoees  or  obstructs  the  execution  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  impedes  the 
course  of  justice  under  those  laws. 

"In  any  situation  covered  by  clause  ( 1 ) , 
the  State  shall  be  considered  to  have  denied 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  secured  by 
the  Constitution." 

10  U.S.C.  §  334: 

"Whenever  the  President  considers  It  nec- 
essary to  use  the  mllltla  or  the  armed  forces 
under  this  chapter,  he  shall,  by  proclama- 
tion Immediately  order  the  instirgents  to 
disperse  and  retire  p>eaceably  to  their  abodes 
within  a  limited  time." 

Tuo  statutes,  passed  as  a  result  of  Re- 
construction Era  military  abuses,  prohibit 
military  interference  in  civilian  elections: 

18U.S.C.  5  592: 

"Whoever,  being  an  officer  of  the  Army  or 
Navy,  or  other  person  in  the  civil,  military 
or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  orders, 
brings,  keeps,  or  has  under  his  authority  or 
control  any  troops  or  armed  men  at  any  place 
where  a  general  or  special  election  Is  held, 
unless  such  force  be  necessary  to  repel  armed 
enemies  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $6,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both;  and  be  dlsquallfi"ed 
from  holding  any  office  of  honor,  profit,  or 
trust  under  the  United  States. 

"This  section  shall  not  prevent  any  officer 
or  member  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  from  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage 
In  any  election  district  to  which  he  may  be- 
long, if  otherwise  qualified  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  he  offers  to  vote." 
18U.S.C.  §  593: 

■  Whoever,  being  an  ofBcer  or  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  pre- 


scribes or  fixes  or  attempU  to  prescribe  or 
fix,  whether  by  proclamation,  or^i»T  or  other- 
wise,  the  qualifications  of  voters  at  any 
election  in  any  State;  or 

Whoever,  being  such  officer  or  member, 
prevents  or  attempts  to  prevent  by  force, 
threat,  intimidation,  advice  or  otherwise  any 
quall.ned  voter  of  any  State  from  fully  ex- 
ercising the  right  of  suffrage  at  hJiy  general 
or  special  election;  or 

'Whoever,  being  such  officer  or  member, 
orders  or  compels  or  attempts  to  compel  any 
election  officer  in  any  State  to  receive  a 
vote  from  a  person  not  legally  qualified  to 
vote;  or 

"Whoever,  being  such  officer  or  member, 
imposes  or  attempts  to  Impose  any  regula- 
tloos  for  conducting  any  general  or  special 
election  In  a  State,  different  from  those  pre- 
scribed by  law,  or 

"Whoever,  being  such  officer  or  member. 
Interferes  In  any  manner  with  an  election 
officer's   discharge   of    his   duties — 

'Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $6,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both; 
and  disqualified  from  holding  any  olflce  of 
Lo.ior.  profit  or  trust  under  the  United  States. 

"This  section  shall  not  prevent  any  officer 
or  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  from  exer- 
cising the  right  of  suffrage  in  any  district  to 
which  he  may  t>elong,  if  otherwise  qualified 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  such 
district." 

Another  Reconstruction  Era  statute  for- 
bids the  use  of  military  troops  as  a  posse 
cormtatus: 

18  U.S.C.   §  1385: 

"■Whoever,  except  In  cases  and  under  cir- 
cumstances expressly  authorized  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  Act  of  Congress  wiUfuUy  uses 
any  part  of  the  Army  or  the  Air  Force  as  a 
posse  ccmltatus  or  otherwise  to  execute  the 
laws  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or 
both." 

Finally,  there  are  two  specialized  sUt- 
utes.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  pass  an 
.\cz  of  Congress  to  give  the  armed  services 
some  limited  power  to  control  proetltutlon 
near  military  bases,  and  an  Act  of  Congress 
was  required  to  enable  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  testify  before  Con- 
gress : 

18  U.S.C.  §  1384: 
"Within  such  reasonable  distance  of  any 

military  or  naval  camp,  station,  fort.  post. 
yard,  base,  cantonment,  training  or  mobili- 
zation place  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
the  Secretan-  of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  or  any  two  or  all  of  them  shall 
determine  to  be  needful  to  the  efficiency, 
health,  and  welfare  of  the  Army,  the  Navy. 
or  the  Air  Force,  and  shall  designate  and  pub- 
lish In  general  orders  or  bulletins,  whoever 
engages  in  prostitution  or  aids  or  abets  pros- 
titution (.T  procures  or  solicits  for  purposes 
of  prostitution,  or  keeps  or  sets  up  a  house  of 
ill  fame,  brothel,  or  bawdy  house,  or  receives 
any  person  for  purpoeee  of  lewdness,  as- 
signation, or  prostitution  into  any  vehicle, 
conveyance,  place,  structure,  or  building,  or 
permits  any  person  to  remain  for  the  purpose 
of  lewdness,  assignation,  or  prostitution  in 
any  vehicle,  conveyance,  place,  structure,  or 
building  or  leases  or  rents  or  contracts  to 
lease  or  rent  any  vehicle,  conveyance,  place, 
structure  or  building,  or  part  thereof,  know- 
ing or  with  good  reason  to  know  that  it  is 
intended  to  be  used  for  any  of  the  purposes 
herein  prohibited  shall  be  fined  not  mere 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
cne  year,  or  both. 

"The  Secretaries  rf  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  and  the  Federal  Security  Admin- 
istrator shall  tsJce  such  steps  as  they  deem 
necessary  to  suppress  and  prevent  such  vio- 
lations thereof,  and  shall  accept  the  coop- 
eration of  the  authorities  of  States  and 
their  counties,  districts,  and  other  political 
subdivisions  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section. 


"ThU  secUon  shall  not  he  construed  as 
conferring  OB  ths  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force  or 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  any  authority 
to  make  criminal  investlgaUons,  searches, 
seizures,  or  arresU  of  civilians  charged  with 
violations  of  this  section." 

10U.S.C.  5  141  (s): 

■  After  first  informing  the  Secretarv-  of  De- 
fense, a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff 
may  make  such  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress relating  to  tiie  Department  of  Defense 
as  he  may  consider  appropriate  ' 

APPITTCIX    n 

Walter  Llppmann  gave  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  conversation  with  Churchill: 

"The  President's  bringing  General  West- 
moreland home  In  order  to  explain  the  war 
reminds  me  of  an  Instructive  afternoon  spent 
during  the  Second  World  War,  The  country 
and  the  Congress  were  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  to  strike  first  against  Hitler 
or  first  against  Japan.  Ch"urchUl  and  Roose- 
velt had  agreed  on  the  policy  of  Hitler  first. 
But  there  were  large  and  powerful  groups  In 
the  country,  naany  of  them  former  isolation- 
ists In  the  sense  that  they  were  anti-Euro- 
pean. "Who  wanted  to  concentrate  .American 
forces  on  winning  the  war  against  Japan. 
Even  the  American  chiefs  of  staff  were  di- 
vided on  this  question  of  high  strategy. 

"ChurchUl  had  come  to  Washington  ac- 
companied by  the  British  chiefs  of  staff,  to 
work  out  with  President  Roosevelt  and  tlie 
Administration,  the  general  plan  of  the 
global  vsrar.  One  morning  I  had  a  telephone 
call  from  Sen,  Austin,  who  was  a  strong  be- 
liever In  the  Churchill-Roosevelt  line.  He 
said  m  effect,  'I  know  you  are  seeing  the 
Prime  Minister  this  afternoon  and  I  wish 
vou  would  ask  him  to  tell  his  chiefs  of  staff 
to  come  to  Congress  and  testify  In  favor  of 
our  strategical  policy'  Quite  innocently  I 
said  I  would  do  this,  and  when  Ckurchli:  re- 
ceived me  that  afternoon  I  began  by  saying 
that  I  had  a  message  from  Sen.  Austin. 
'Would  the  Prime  Minister  instruct  his  chiefs 
of  staff  to  go  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  .  .  .'  I  never  finished  the 
message.  For  the  old  lion  let  out  a  roar  de- 
manding to  know  why  I  was  so  ignorant  of 
the  British  way  of  doing  things  that  I  could 
dare  to  suggest  that  a  British  general  should 
address  a  parliamentary  body. 

".\s  I  remember  It.  what  he  said  was.  'I 
am  the  Minister  of  Defense  and  I.  not  the 
generals,  ■will  state  the  poUcy  of  His  Majesty's 
government.' 

"No  one  who  ever  arcused  the  "wrath  cf 
ChurchUl  is  likely  to  forget  It.  I  certainly 
have  not  forgotten  It  I  learned  an  indelible 
lesson  about  one  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  democratic  government  And  therefore.  I 
take  a  very  sour  view  of  a  field  commander 
being  brought  home  by  the  President  to 
educate  the  Congress  and  the  .American  peo- 
ple." 

Our  military  added  political  departments 
to  their  staffs.  A  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, Military  Policy  Division,  was  first 
established  In  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
by  Truman  in  1945.  In  the  Office  of  secretary 
of  Defense  that  was  done  by  Truman  m  1947, 
the  appointee  eventually  becoming  Assistant 
Secretary  for  International  Security  Affairs. 
A  like  office  was  established  in  1961  in  the 
Department  of  the  Army  by  Kennedy  and 
another  for  the  Air  Force  In  1957  by  Elsen- 
hower. Thus  when  the  Pentagon  entered  a 
Washington,  D.C.  conference,  its  four  Secre- 
taries of  State  faced  the  real  Secretary  of 
State  and  more  frequently  than  not  talked 
or  8tar«d  him  down.  The  Pentagon's  secre- 
taries of  state  usually  spoke  in  unison;  they 
were  clear  and  decisive  with  no  ifs,  ands,  and 
but*,  and  In  policy  conferences  usually 
carried  the  day. 

By  1968  the  Pentagon  was  spending  $34 
million  a  year  on  non-mUltary  social  and  be- 
havorlal  science  research  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  One  related  to    "witchcraft,  sorcery. 
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magic  and  other  psychological  phenomenon" 
In  the  Congo.  Another  oonc«med  the  "polttl- 
cai  influence  of  university  students  in  Latin 
America."  Other  projects  related  to  the  skill 
of  Korean  women  as  divers,  snake  venoms  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  the  like.  Research  proj- 
ect* were  going  on  for  the  Pentagon  in  40 
countries  In  sociology,  psychology  and  b«- 
havorlal  sciences. 

The  department  became  so  powerful  that 
no  President  would  dare  crack  down  on  it 
and  try  to  regulate  It. 

The  military  approach  to  world  affairs 
conditioned  our  thlnkli^  and  our  planning 
after  World  War  II 

We  did  not  realize  that  to  millions  of  these 
people  the  difference  between  Communist 
dictatorship  and  the  dictatorship  under 
which  they  presently  lived  was  one  We  did 
not  realize  that  Ln  some  regions  of  .^sla  It 
was  the  Communist  party  that  identified 
Itself  with  the  so-called  reform  pre  rams,  the 
other  parties  being  mere  instruments  for 
keeping  a  mllng  class  In  power.  We  did  not 
realize  that  In  the  eyes  of  millions  of 
Illiterates  the  choice  between  democracy  and 
communism  was  not  the  critical  choice  It 
would  be  for  us 

We  talked  about  "saving  democracy."  But 
the  real  question  In  Asia,  the  Middle  East. 
AfrlcA,  and  Latin  America  was  whether 
democracy  would  ever  be  born 

We  forgot  that  democracy  In  most  lands 
Is  an  empty  word.  We  asked  Illiterate  people 
living  at  the  subsistence  level  to  furnish  stag- 
ing grounds  for  a  military  operation  whose 
outcome.  !n  their  eyes,  had  no  relation  to 
their  own  welfare.  Those  who  rejected  our 
overttires  must  be  communists,  we  said. 
Those  who  did  not  approve  our  military 
plans  must  be  secretly  aligning  with  Rus- 
sia, we  thought. 

So  It  was  that  In  underdeveloped  areas  we 
became  identified  not  with  Ideas  of  freedom, 
but  with  bombs,  planes,  and  tanks.  We 
thought  le^s  and  less  In  terms  of  defeating 
oommunlsm  with  programs  of  political  ac- 
tion, more  and  more  In  terms  of  defeating 
communism  with  military  might.  Our  foreign 
aid  mounted;  but  nearly  70%  ol  it  was  mili- 
tary aid. 

Our  fears  mounted  as  the  cold  war  in- 
creased In  intensity.  These  fears  had  many 
manifestations.  The  communist  threat  Inside 
the  country  was  magnified  and  exalted  far 
beyond  its  realities.  Irresponsible  talk  fanned 
the  flames,  .\ccusatlons  were  loosely  made. 
Character  assassinations  were  common.  Sus- 
picion took  the  place  of  goodwill.  We  needed 
to  debate  with  impunity  and  explore  to  the 
edges  of  problems.  We  needed  to  search  to 
the  horizon  for  answers  to  perplexing  prob- 
lems. We  needed  confidence  in  each  other. 
But  In  the  40's.  SO's.  and  SO's  suspicions 
grew.  Innocent  acts  t>ecame  telltale  marks 
of  disloyalty.  The  coincidence  that  an  Idea 
paralleled  Soviet  Russia's  policy  for  a  mo- 
ment of  time  settled  an  aura  of  doubt  around 
a  person. 

.\PPENDIX    in 

Alexander  I  Solzhenltsyn.  the  noted  Soviet 
author,  made  the  following  statement  March 
30.  1972,  concerning  surveillance  o^blm  and 
his  family  ( reported  In  the  Washl Aon  Post. 
AprU  3,  1972)  :  W 

...  A  kind  of  forbidden,  contaminated  aone 
has  b«en  created  around  my  family,  and  to 
this  day,  there  are  people  In  Ryazan  t  where 
Solzhenltsyn  used  to  live)  who  were  dis- 
missed from  their  Jobs  for  having  visited  my 
house  a  few  years  ago.  A  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Sclencea.  T.  Tlmofeyev, 
who  is  director  of  a  Moscow  Institute,  became 
so  scared  when  he  found  out  that  a  mathe- 
matician working  under  him  was  my  wife 
that  he  dismissed  her  with  unseemly  haste, 
although  this  was  Just  after  she  had  given 
Mrth  and  contrary  to  all  laws.  .  .  . 

It  happens  that  an  informant  (for  his  new 
book  on  the  history  of  prerevolutionary  Rus- 


sia) may  meet  with  me  We  work  an  hovir  or 
two  and  as  soon  ats  he  leaves  my  house,  he  will 
be  closely  followed,  as  If  he  were  a  state 
criminal,  and  they  will  Investigate  his  back- 
ground, and  then  go  on  to  find  out  who  this 
man  meets,  and  then.  In  turn,  who  that 
[next]   person  Is  meeting. 

Of  course  they  cannot  do  this  with  every- 
one. The  state  security  people  have  their 
schedule,  and  their  own  profound  reasoning. 
On  some  days,  there  is  no  surveillance  at  all, 
or  only  superficial  surveillance.  On  other  days 
they  hang  around,  for  example  when  Helnrlch 
Boli  came  to  see  me  |  he  is  a  German  writer 
who  recently  visited  Moscow).  They  wUl  put 
a  car  In  front  of  each  of  the  two  approaches 
[to  the  courtyard  of  the  apartment  house 
where  he  stays  In  Moscow)  with  three  men 
in  each  car — and  they  dont  work  only  one 
shift.  Then  off  they  go  after  my  visitors,  or 
they  trail  people  who  leave  on  foot. 

And  if  you  consider  that  they  listen  around 
the  clock  to  telephone  conversations  and  con- 
versations In  my  home,  they  analyse  record- 
ing tapes  and  all  correspondence,  and  then 
collect  and  compare  all  these  data  In  some 
vast  premises — and  these  people  are  not 
underlings — you  cannot  but  be  amazed  that 
so  many  idlers  In  the  prime  of  life  and 
strength,  who  could  be  better  occupied  with 
productive  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  father- 
land, are  busy  with  my  friends  and  me,  and 
keep  inventing  enemies. 

rOOTNOTES 

'  I  have  expressed  my  doubts  whether  the 
"militia"  loses  its  constitutional  role  by  an 
Act  of  Congress  which  incorporates  It  In  the 
armed  services.  Drlfka  v.  Brainard,  89  Sup. 
Ct    Rep    434. 

-  See  Appendix  I  to  this  opinion. 

■  Farrand.  Records  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  il911),  p.  209. 

•  E\en  some  actions  of  the  Armed  Services 
in  regulating  their  own  conduct  may  be 
prop>erly  subjected  to  Judicial  scrutiny.  Those 
who  are  not  yet  in  the  Armed  Services  have 
the  protection  of  the  full  panoply  of  the  laws 
governing  admission  procedures,  see,  e.  g., 
McKart  v.  United  States.  395  US.  186:  Oest- 
ereich  v.  Selective  SerxHce  Board,  393  U.S. 
233.  Those  in  the  servloe  may  use  habeas  cor- 
pus to  teat  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Armed 
Services  to  try  or  detain  them,  see  eg  .  Parisi 
v.  Davidson,  406  U.S.  34;  Noyd  v.  Bond.  396 
U.S.  683.  696  n.  8:  Reid  v.  Covert.  354  U3.  1: 
Billings  V.  Truesdell,  321  U.3.  542.  And,  those 
In  the  Armed  Service  may  seek  the  protec- 
tion of  civilian,  rather  than  military  courts 
when  charged  with  crimes  not  service-con- 
nected, OCallahan  v.  Parker.  395  U.S.  268. 

'The  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Military,  37 
N.Y.U.L.  Rev.  181.  182,  193  (1862). 

"  The  Federalist  No.  41. 

"  Op.  clt.  n.5,  supra,  at  186. 

-  The  .\ct  of  August  iO,  1949,  provides  in 
§  202(cl i6) ; 

'No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  prevent  a  Secretary  of  a  military 
department  or  a  naember  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  from  presenting  to  the  Congress,  on 
his  own  Initiative,  aJter  first  so  informing 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  any  recommenda- 
tion relating  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  he  may  deem  proper."  See  H.  R.  Rep.  No. 
1142.  8l8t  Cong..  Ist  Sess..  p.  18.  This  provi- 
sion Is  now  codified  as  10  U.S.C.  i  141  (e) . 

°  The  full  account  Is  contained  In  Appen- 
dix II. 

Hearings.  Sut)commlttee  on  Constitution- 
al Rights.  Sen.  Jud.  Committee,  92d  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  Feb.  23-25,  March  2-4,  ^11,  15,  17 
(1971). 


[SUPRXMS    CotJ«T    or    TH*    UNrTBD    STA1T8, 

No.  71-288] 
Melvin    R.    Laird,    Ssckctabt    or    Detbnsx, 

ET    AL  .    )F>eTITIONER».    V.    ARLO    TATCM    ET    AL. 

On  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  .Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit. 


[June  26.   1972] 
Mr.    JrsTicE    Brennan,    with    whom    Mr. 
Justice  Stewart  and  Ma.  Justice  Marshall 
Join,  dissenting. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  a  Justici- 
able controversy  exists  and  that  respondents 
have  stated  a  claim  upon  which  relief  could 
be  granted.  444  F.  2d  947,  958  (CADC  1971). 
I  agree  with  Judge  Wllkey,  writing  for  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  that  this  conclusion  Is 
compelled  for  the  following  reasons  stated  by 
him: 

'[Respondents]  contend  that  the  present 
existence  of  this  system  of  gathering  and 
distributing  Information,  allegedly  far  be- 
yond the  mission  requirements  of  the  Army, 
constitutes  an  Imjiermlsslble  burden  on 
I  respondents  ]  and  other  persons  similarly 
situated  which  exercises  a  present  inhibiting 
effect  on  their  full  expression  and  utilization 
of  their  First  Amendment  rights  of  free 
speech,  etc.  The  baleful  effect.  If  there  is 
one.  Is  thus  a  present  Inhibition  of  lawful 
behavior  and  of  First  Amendment  rights. 

"Under  this  view  of  ] respondents']  allega- 
tions, under  Justiciability  standards  it  Is  the 
operation  of  the  system  itself  which  Is  the 
breach  of  the  Army's  duty  toward  [respond- 
ents] and  other  civilians.  The  case  Is  there- 
fore ripe  for  adjudication.  Because  the  evil 
alleged  In  the  Army  Intelligence  system  Is 
that  of  OTerbreadth,  i.  e.,  the  collection  of 
Information  not  reasonably  relevant  to  the 
Army's  mission  to  suppress  civil  disorder, 
and  because  there  Is  no  Indication  that  a 
better  opportunity  will  later  arise  to  test  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Army's  action,  the 
Issue  can  be  considered  Justiciable  at  this 
time."  Id.,  at  954-056  (emphasis  in  original) 
(footnotes  omitted). 

•  •  •  •  • 

"To  the  extent  that  the  Army's  argument 
against  Justiciability  here  includes  the  claim 
that  [respondents]  lack  standing  to  bring 
this  action,  we  cannot  agree.  If  the  Army's 
system  does  Indeed  derogate  First  Amend- 
ment values,  the  [respondents)  are  persons 
who  are  sufficiently  affected  to  permit  their 
complaint  to  be  heard.  The  record  shows  that 
most  if  not  all  of  the  ( respondents  j  and  or 
the  organizations  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers have  been  the  subject  of  Army  surveil- 
lance reports  and  their  names  have  appeared 
In  the  Army's  records.  Since  this  Is  precisely 
the  injury  of  which  [respondents]  complain, 
they  have  standing  to  seek  redress  for  that 
alleged  injury  in  court  and  will  provide  the 
necessary  adversary  Interest  that  is  required 
by  the  standing  doctrine,  on  the  issue  of 
whether  the  actions  complained  of  do  in  fact 
Inhibit  the  exercise  of  First  Amendment 
rights.  Nor  should  the  fact  that  these  par- 
ticular persons  are  sufficiently  uninhibited 
to  bring  this  suit  be  any  ground  for  object- 
ing to  their  standing."  Id.,  at  954,  n.  17. 

Respondents  may  or  may  not  be  able  to 
prove  the  case  they  allege.  But  I  agree  with 
the  Court  of  Appeals  that  they  are  entitled  to 
try.  I  would  therefore  affirm  the  remand  'o 
the  District  Court  for  a  trial  and  determina- 
tion of  the  issues  specified  by  the  Cotirt  of 
.Appeals. 

[U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit,  No  24,203] 

.\RLO  Tatum,  Central  Committxe  fob  Con- 
scnNTiotrs  Objectors,  et  al.,  appellants 
V.  MxLVTN  R.  Laird,  Secretart  or  DnrENSE, 

ET    AL. 

444  F.2d  947. 

.Appeal  from  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Decided  April  27,  1971. 

Mr.  Frank  AsMn.  <A  the  bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Jersey,  pro  hoc  vice,  by  special 
leave  of  Court,  with  whom  Messrs.  Melvin  L. 
Wulf  and  Lotcrencc  Speiser  were  on  the 
brief,  for  appellants.  Mrs.  Hope  Beth  Ea-^:- 
man  also  entered  an  appearance  for  appel- 
lants. 
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ygr  Robert  L.  Keuch,  Attorney,  Depart- 
mant  of-iustlce,  with  whom  Messrs.  J.  Wal- 
TT'yiagley.  Assistant  Attorney  General  at 
he  time  the  brief  was  filed.  Kevin  T.  Ma- 
rofiev  and  Georj^e  W.  Calhoun.  Attorneys, 
Department  of  Justice,  were  on  the  brief,  for 
woeUees.  Mr.  Benjamin  Flannagan.  Attor- 
^  Department  of  Justice,  aiso  entered  an 
looearance  for  appcUees. 

Before  Tamm,  MacKinnon  and  Wilkit, 
Circuit  Judges.  .^  ,  ^ 

Opinion  filed  by  Wilket.  Ctrctiit  Judge. 

Cminion  filed  by  MacKinnon.  Circuit 
Judge,  concurring  in  part  and  dissenting  in 

'"wiLKiT,  Circuit  Judge:  On  17  February 
1970  appellants,  on  behaU  of  themselves  and 
others  similarly  situated,  filed  suit  challeng- 
lag  the  legality  of  what  appellants  term 
^^sirvelllance  of  lawful  civilian  political  ac- 
♦'Tlty  by  the  U.S.  Army,"  which  appeUees 
describe  as  "gathering  by  lawful  means,  .  .  . 
maintaining  and  using  in  their  inteUlgence 
activities,  any  information  relating  to  po- 
;«iitlal  or  actual  civil  disturbances  [or]  street 
demonstraaons."  Appellants  sought  a  declar- 
atory Judgment  that  the  Army's  present  con- 
duct 18  unconstitutional  or  otherwise  Illegal, 
concomitantly  an  injunction  forbidding  fu- 
ture similar  activity,  and  the  destruction  of 
&11 8uch  data  hitherto  Illegally  obtained.  The 
United  States  District  Court  denied  the  re- 
quested reUef  and  granted  appellees'  moUon 
to  dismiss  on  the  basis  of  pleadings,  affidavits, 
and  oral  argument,  without  testimony  of 
rttnesses. 

Appellants  claim  that  the  Army's  inielll- 
genoe  work  Involves  undercover  operations 
by  military  agents  within  the  civilian  com- 
munity and  organizations,  maintenaruje  of 
records  at  over  a  dozen  regional  and  national 
record  centers,  and  distribution  to  military 
■anlts  and  to  criminal  investigative  agencies 
of  llate  describing  Indivlduala  and  organiza- 
tions who  have  publicly  objected  to  govern- 
mental poUcies.  Appellants  claim  that  these 
domestic  activities  of  the  Army  go  far  beyond 
any  legitimate  military  need,  exceed  the 
Army  s  ."Statutory  authority,  Inhibit  p>olltical 
p&.nicipation  and  debate,  and  deprive  appel- 
lants and  others  similarly  situated  of  the 
constitutional  rights  guaranteed  by  the  First. 
Fourth,  Fifth  and  Ninth  Amendments,  i.e., 
the  right  to  free  speech  and  association,  and 
the  nght  to  petition  the  government  for  re- 
dress of  grlevanoee,  and  the  right  of  privacy. 

Appellees  assert  the  constitutional  and 
statutory  authority  and  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  such  of  the  Armed  Forces  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  suppress  any  Insurrection 
or  domestic  violence,  and  point  to  Defense 
DepMtment  directives  regarding  the  planning 
for  and  employment  of  military  resources  in 
the  event  of  civil  disturbances,  under  which 
one  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Army  Is  to 
provide  "essential  planning,  operational  and 
intelligence  data  to  the  national  military 
command  center  and  to  military  service 
command  centers  on  a  timely  basis  to  Insure 
that  the  national  command  authorities  and 
appropriate  military  service  command 
authorities  are  adequately  informed." 

Por  reasons  stated  hereafter,  we  find  that 
this  court  and  the  District  Cotirt  have  Juris- 
diction, that  there  is  a  Justiciable  contro- 
versy, and  that  appellants  have  stated  a  claim 
la  relation  thereto.  We  therefore  remand  the 
esse  to  the  District  Court  for  ascertaining 
«««entlal  relevant  facts  and  the  determina- 
tion thereupon  of  whether  any  rights  of  the 
appellants  have  been  infringed  by  any  actions 
of  the  appellees  which  may  be  proved. 
I.  JURISDICTION 

Appellants'  complaint  in  the  District  Court 
Weged  Jurisdiction  to  be  based  upon  the 
exlBtence  of  a  federal  question  as  contem- 
plated by  28  U.S.C.  §  1331  and  the  requisite 
*10,000  in  controversy.  On  this  appeal '  the 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Government  contests  the  allegation  of  Juris- 
dictional amount,  contending  that: 

■There  is  no  evidence  in  the  record  that 
any  of  the  plaintUTs  have  a  claim  In  fact  for 
any  amount  of  money,  much  lees  a  claim  for 
an  amount   In  excess  of  $10,000." 

In  response  to  this  argument,  appellants  in 
essence  admit  that  their  claim  Is  not  capable 
of  valuation  in  monetary  terms,  but  argue 
essentially  that  where  a  challenge  to  a  claim- 
ed deprivation  of  fundamental  constitutional 
rights  of  Intangible  value  is  involved,  the 
purposes  for  the  jurisdictional  amount  re- 
quirement* are  inapplicable  and  that  such 
requirement  shmild  therefore  not  be  applied 
to  defeat  federal  Jurladlctlon.  'WhUe  there 
have  been  mounting  expressions  of  Judicial 
concern  over  this  seeming  gap,  caused  by  the 
Jurisdictional  amount  requirement.  In  the 
power  of  the  federal  courts  to  entertain 
federal  question  cases  of  this  nature,  we  find 
it  unnecessary  to  reach  this  question  in  the 
instant  case.* 

.As  we  recently  held  in  Peoples  v.  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture: ' 

The  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  an  Independent  source  of  Juris- 
diction In  the  legislation,  passed  by  Con- 
gress, and  codified  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code,  11  D.C.  Code  521.  which  gives 
that  court  general  equity  Jurisdiction,  and 
venue  where  either  party  is  a  resident  or 
found  within  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
permits  actions  for  declaratory  Judgment  as 
well  as  injunction  to  be  maintained  against 
those  whose  office  in  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  establishes  their  official  residence  in 
the  District.  Stark  v.  Wickard.  321  U.S.  288, 
64  S.Ct.  669.  88  L.  Ed.  733  (1944);  Nestor  v. 
Hershey.  425  F.2d  504,  at  521-523  (Dec.  16, 
1969)."' 

F\irthermore.  we  note  that  since  the  Oov- 
emment  did  not  contest  the  existence  of  the 
alleged  Jurisdictional  amount  In  the  Dis- 
trict Court,  appellants  had  no  opportunity 
to  attempt  to  sustain  their  allegation  that 
tlO.OOO  was  In  controversy,  an  endeavor  at 
which  they  might  well  be  successful  under 
the  doctrine  that,  particularly  where  purely 
injunctive  relief  is  sought,  the  amount  In 
controversy  may  be  measured  by  either  "the 
value  of  the  right  sought  to  be  gained  by  the 
plaintiff.  .  .  .  jori  the  cost  [of  enforcing 
that  right]  to  the  defendant.  .  .  ."•  In  the 
Instant  case,  it  seems  likely  that  if  all  the 
relief  sought  by  appellants  were  granted. 
Including  enjoining  the  operation  of  the 
-Army's  civilian  InteUlgence  system  and  the 
production  and  destruction  of  all  records 
pertaining  thereto  '  maintained  by  any  and 
all  mUltary  agencies  within  the  United 
States  and  overseas."  the  cost  to  the  Army 
of  complying  with  such  a  decree  might  well 
exceed  (10.000. 

Thus  even  apart  from  the  applicability  of 
11  D.C.  Code  i  521.  since  we  have  found  as 
detailed  subsequently  that  appellants  have 
otherwise  stated  an  adequate  and  Justiciable 
claim  for  relief,  we  would  be  constrained  to 
permit  appellants  on  remand  the  opportunity 
to  meet  their  burden  of  satisfying  the  Dis- 
trict Court  that  the  requisite  amount  is  In 
controversy.' 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  we  reject  the 
Government's  claim  that  the  dismissal  sbould 
be  affirmed  for  lack  of  subject  matter  Juris- 
diction.'' 

II.  JUSnOIABLE  CONTROVKE8Y 
In  recent  years  the  Army  and  the  National 
Guard  have  been  called  upon  to  act  to  pre- 
serve domestic  peace  against  violent  protests 
leading  to  civil  disorders,  a  role  for  the  mili- 
tary which  was  not  usforesMn  In  our  Con- 
stitution.* Many  violent  protests  w«ra  almftd 
directly  at  mUltary  f\inotlocia  and  inatalla- 
tlons  themselves,  as  la  ranaaoking  Saleotlve 
Service  offices,  barrlztg  troop  and  supply 
trains  by  prostrate  bodlfos  on  the  traoka,  un- 
lawful attampta  to  enter  mlUtary  baaaa  or 
demonstrations  thei«oa  and  haraMinant  of 
defease -oriented    buslnessas.    In    executing 


other  missions  the  Army  confronted  riotous 
mobs  proteeting  matters  unrelated  to  mili- 
tary operations,  for  example,  the  tragic  riots 
in  Detroit,  Newark,  and  other  of  our  large 
cities.  During  the  period  1967-68  the  National 
Guard  was  called  upon  eighty-three  times 
and  the  Army  four  times  to  quell  cases  of 
civil  disorder. 

WhUe  these  sUttetlos  relate  to  the  period 
of  civil  disorders  during  which  the  Army 
operated  the  Intelligence  system  which  ap- 
pellants complain  violated  their  rights,  we 
also  note  that  In  the  period  beginning  wltli 
the  use  of  the  Army  paratroops  at  Little  Rock 
In  1967  the  Army  has  been  called  upon  un- 
der related  constitutional  and  statutory 
provisions  to  preserve  civil  peace  In  order 
that  certain  groups  might  exercise  their  con- 
stitutional rights.  The  moral  of  this  is  that 
no  matter  who  the  persons  or  groups  are 
giving  voice  to  their  protests  against  the  es- 
tablished order,  civil  disturbance  of  one 
kind  or  another  is  likely  to  ensue:  and  Ir- 
respective of  the  content  or  cause  of  the 
protest,  the  mlUtary  need  certain  Intelli- 
gence Information  to  perform  their  mission 
"to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  umted  States " 
or  "suppress  . . .  insurrection."  '" 

In  performing  this  type  function  the  Army 
is  essentially  a  police  force  or  the  back-up 
of  a  local  police  force  To  quell  disturbances 
or  to  prevent  further  disturbances  the  Army 
needs  the  same  tools  and.  most  importantly, 
the  same  Information  to  which  local  police 
forces  have  access.  Since  the  Army  is  sent 
Into  territory  almost  invariably  unfamiliar 
to  most  soldiers  and  their  commanders,  their 
need  for  information  is  likely  to  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  hometown  policeman. 

No  logical  argument  can  be  made  for  com- 
pelUng  the  mlliUry  to  use  blind  force.  When 
force  la  employed  it  should  be  Intelligently 
directed,  and  this  depends  upon  having  reli- 
able Information — in  time.  As  Chief  Justice 
John  MarshaU  said  of  Washington,  "A  gen- 
eral must  be  governed  by  his  intelligence 
and  must  regulate  his  measures  by  his  in- 
formation. It  Is  his  duty  to  obUln  correct 
Information;  .  .  ""  So  we  take  it  as  un- 
deniable that  the  military,  i.e..  the  Army, 
need  a  certain  amount  of  information  In 
order  to  perform  their  constitutional  and 
statutory  missions."  The  questions  are  what 
type  of  Information  the  military  need,  how 
they  should  go  about  obtaining  it.  when 
they  need  It.  and  whether  what  the  Army 
has  done  here  has  infringed  any  of  appellants' 
rights. 

So  much  for  the  military's  mission  and 
InteUlgence  necessity.  As  for  appellants'  con- 
tention that  their  rights,  constitutional  or 
otherwise,  have  been  infringed,  they  have 
some  difficulty  In  establishing  visible  Injury, 
at  least  on  this  Incomplete  record.  Appel- 
lants freely  admit  that  they  complain  of  no 
specific  action  of  the  Army  against  them, 
only  the  existence  and  operation  of  the 
intelligence  gathering  and  distributing  sys- 
tem, which  is  confined  to  the  Army  and  re- 
lated civUlan  investigative  agencies.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  illegal  or  unlawful  surveil- 
lance activities.  We  are  not  cited  to  any 
clandestine  intrusion  by  a  military  agent. 
So  far  as  is  yet  shown,  the  information 
gathered  Is  nothing  more  than  a  good  news- 
paper reporter  would  be  able  to  gather  by 
attendance  at  public  meetings  and  the  clip- 
ping of  articles  from  publications  available 
on  any  newsstand. 

Thus  the  instant  case,  at  this  Juncture, 
involves  no  concrete.  Identifiable  sanctions, 
no  compelled  self-ldentlflcatlon  (except  to 
the  extent  that  the  Army  may  attend  meet- 
ings thought  to  be  for  a  faithful  few),  and 
no  threat  of  publication.  Turning  to  the 
authorities  claimed  to  be  relevant  here,  vir- 
tually aU  of  the  First  Amendment  casea 
cited  where  government  activity  was  en- 
Joined  or  struck  down  fall  into  one  of  three 
categories : 

(1)   Cases  where   some   legal  or   criminal 
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sanction  waa  imposed  or  threatened  to  be 
Imposed  on  person£  who  exercised  their  First 
Amendment  rlghta.--' 

(2)  Cases  involving  some  element  of  gov- 
ernment compulsion,  either  to  testify  regard- 
ing one's  political  Ideas  or  beliefs,  or  to  Iden- 
tify oneself  in  order  to  exercise  First  Amend- 
ment rights.-' 

1 3)  Situations  where  the  Government 
threatens  to  publicize  the  names  of  allegedly 
politically  controversial  persona  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Inhibiting  the  exercise  of  their  first 
Amendment  rights  -^ 

In  view  of  the  distinctions  In  this  case 
from  prior  decisions,  appellees  argue  that  no 
Justiciable  controversy  exists,  i.e.,  that  noth- 
ing has  been  done  that  nothing  la  contem- 
plated to  be  done,  and  even  :f  some  action 
bv  the  Army  against  appellants  were  possi- 
blv  foreseeable,  such  would  not  present  a 
presently  Justiciable  controversy. 

This  p>oeltion  of  the  appellees  does  not  ac- 
cord full  measure  to  the  rather  unique  argu- 
ment advanced  by  appellants.  While  appel- 
lants do  indeed  ar^ue  that  in  the  future  It 
13  possible  that  Information  relating  to  mat- 
ters far  beyond  the  responsibilities  of  the 
military  may  i)e  misused  by  the  military  to 
the  detriment  of  these  civilian  appellants, 
yet  appellatus  do  not  attempt  to  establish 
this  as  a  definitely  foreseeable  event,  or  to 
base  their  complaint  on  this  ground.  Rather, 
appellants  contend  that  the  present  exist- 
ence 0/  this  system  of  gathering  and  dis- 
tributing information,  allegedly  far  beyond 
the  mission  requirements  of  the  .\rmy.  con- 
stitutes an  Impermissible  burden  on  appel- 
lants and  other  persons  similarly  situated 
which  e.xerclses  a  nre^enr  inhibiting  effect 
on  their  full  expression  and  utilization  of 
their  Plr^t  Amendment  rights  of  free  speech, 
etc.  The  baleful  effect.  If  there  Is  one.  Is  thus 
a  present  Inhibition  of  lawful  behavior  and 
of  First  Amendment  rights." 

Under  this  view  of  appellant's  allegations, 
under  Justiciability  standards  ■'  it  is  the  op- 
eration of  the  system  itself  which  Is  the 
breach  of  the  Army's  duty  toward  appellants 
and  other  civilians."  The  case  is  therefore 
ripe  for  adjudication.  Because  the  evil  al- 
leged In  the  Army  Intelligence  system  Is  that 
of  ovei breadth,  i.e..  the  collection  of  Informa- 
tion not  reasonably  relevant  to  the  Army's 
mission  to  suppress  civil  disorder,-'  and  be- 
cause there  is  no  indication  that  a  better  op- 
portunltv  will  later  arise  to  test  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  Army's  action,  the  Issue 
can  be  considered  'ustlclable  at  this  time. 

Only  recently  this  court  decided  Davis  v. 
IchoTd,  In  which  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
maintenance  and  potential  use  of  tiles  on 
political  dissenters  by  the  House  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee.  This  court  there  held  that 
no  case  or  controversy  was  presented  because 
the  appellants  had  failed  to  establish  stand- 
ing to  attack  the  present  use  of  the  flies  and 
did  not  show  any  concrete  indication  that 
the  Committee's  flies  would  be  used  against 
anyone  in  the  future.  Nevertheless,  this  cotirt 
In  Davis  did  indicate  that  among  the  con- 
siderations pertinent  to  determining  the 
existence  of  a  chilling  effect  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  First  Amendment  rights  which  give 
rise  to  a  case  or  controversy  are  the  source  of 
the  ahiU.  the  extent  to  which  it  focuses  tipon 
the  conduct  of  those  who  allege  it,  and  the 
likelihood  that  It  will  affect  that  conduct." 
The  court  in  Domj  was  concerned  with  the 
"source  of  the  chlU"  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  threat  of  future  Injury  was  suffi- 
ciently substantial  to  provide  the  necessary 
ripeness  to  the  controveray. 

Nevertheless,  in  view  of  this  country's 
long-established  tradition  against  military 
Involvement  m  civilian  politics,  we  think  It 
significant  that  here  the  'source  of  the  chill" 
is  the  Army,  as  opposed  to  the  situation  in 
Dans  where  the  House  Committee  could 
point  to  a  legal  basis  for  the  collection  of 
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such  files  pursuant  to  Its  designated  fimc- 
tlon  to  Investigate  propaganda  We  think  the 
Army  has  a  legal  basis  for  the  collection  of 
intelligence  Information  relevant  to  Its  con- 
stitutional and  statutory  mission,  but  on  the 
record  before  us  we  cannot  say  that  the  in- 
telligence system  as  designed  and  operated 
does  not  go  beyond  that  which  would  be 
justified  by  the  Army's  mission.  The  Army 
svstem  here  is  apparently  of  a  much  broader 
scope  than  the  flies  Involved  in  Davis,  and 
we  held  in  National  Student  Association  v. 
HcTshey  *'  that  "the  severity  and  scope  of  the 
alleged  chllllrg  effect  on  First  Amendment 
freedoms"  is  a  factor  to  be  considered  in  de- 
termining Justiciability.  It  is  arguable  that 
the  existence  of  a  system  with  the  broad 
scope  as  alleged  by  appellants  would  affect 
the  conduct  of  persona  in  the  class  that  ap- 
pellants claim  to  represent," 

Referring  to  our  holding  in  Davis  that  the 
"source  of  the  chlU"  is  Important  In  deter- 
mining whether  there  Is  any  inhibiting  effect 
on  the  exercise  of  First  Amendment  rights, 
we  think  that  there  is  a  significant  difference 
between  investigative  actions  taken  by  a  mil- 
itary agency  In  reference  to  civilians  and 
similar  Investigative  actions  taken  by  a  reg- 
ular investigative  agency  of  a  civilian  branch 
of  the  Qovernment," 

One  of  the  functions  of  a  civilian  investi- 
gative agency,  such  as  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  Is  to  compile  Information 
on  law  violators;  agitators  of  violence,  and 
possible  subversives.  It  has  always  been  rec- 
tignlzed  that  this  Is  a  delicate  ftmction.  and 
it  is  exercised  under  the  direction  of  the  At- 
torney General,  Investigation  Is  performed 
by  men  a  majority  of  whom  are  lawyers  or 
who  have  had.  considerable  legal  training, 
under  the  direction  of  lawyers  In  the  Justice 
Department,  and  the  information  complied 
is  only  usable  and  effective  through  court 
action.  The  FBI  Is  powerless  to  imprison  any- 
one or  to  affect  his  liberty  in  any  way  except 
through  the  action  of  the  courts. 

The  Army  or  other  military,  in  contrast, 
are  not  concerned  with  la-w  violations.  And, 
in  sharp  distinction  to  the  FBI  and  other  In- 
vestigative agenclee.  they  definitely  command 
their  own  force  to  exercise  at  the  will  of  their 
own  commanders.  The  military  are  not  ac- 
customed to  effecting  their  will  through 
courts  and  legal  processes.  Indeed,  the  em- 
ployment of  military  personnel  In  civil  dis- 
orders Itself  implies  at  least  a  pjartlal  break- 
down of  law  and  order,  a  breakdown  of  nor- 
mal proceesee  of  law  throiigh  courts. 

The  compilation  of  data  by  a  civilian  Inves- 
tigative agency  Is  thus  noft  the  threat  to  civil 
liberties  or  the  deterrent  on  the  exercise  of 
the  constitutional  right  of  free  speech  that 
such  action  by  the  military  Is,  because  a 
civil  Investigative  agency  has  no  Inherent 
fxjwer  to  act  against  an  individual,  that 
fwwer  always  being  subject  to  the  well-de- 
flueti  restrictions  of  law  and  the  approval  of 
the  courts.  The  military  have  no  such  re- 
strictions; they  have  their  own  force  (of  In- 
comparable power ) .  they  have  their  own 
commanders  trained  as  soldiers  not  lawyers, 
the  military's  vast  size  may  make  civilian 
control  of  individual  or  small  unit  actions 
more  theoretical  than  eurtual.  and  the  mili- 
tary Is  not  accustomed  to  ojjeratlng  within 
the  restrictions  of  law  and  the  processes  at 
courts.^-* 

It  Is  highly  lmi»rtant  for  the  safety  of 
the  country  that  to  the  extent  consonant 
with  the  performance  of  the  military's  rals- 
sloa  a  separation  of  sensitive  information  and 
military  power  be  maintained,  as  a  separa- 
tion of  match  and  powder.  In  an  emergency 
or  anticipation  of  an  emergency  the  military 
power  can  be  supplied  the  necessary  informa- 
tion from  civilian  Investigative  agencies: 
these  two  Ingredients,  potentially  dangerous 
when  combined,  can  be  p«ut  together  by  a  re- 
spKjnslble  President  and  his  Cabinet  officers 
as  the  emergency  demands.  But  to  permit 
the  military  to  exercise  a  totally  unrestricted 


Investigative  function  in  regard  to  civlliana, 
divorced  from  the  normal  restrictions  of  le- 
gal process  and  the  courts,  and  necessarily 
coupling  sensitive  information  with  military 
fKjwer,  could  create  a  dangerous  situation  In 
the  Republic. 

The  appellants  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  establish  (and  may  never  establish) 
their  far-sweeping  claims  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  Information  gathered  and  the 
operation  of  the  system  established  by  the 
Army.  We  were  Informed  by  appellees'  coun- 
sel on  oral  argument  that  on  6  March  1970 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  by  directive  to 
the  Chief  of  Staff  limited  the  intelligence  ac- 
tivities here  complained  of  and  directed  the 
personnel  responsible  to  concentrate  on  the 
more  l.mportant  and  likely  sources  and  lo- 
cales of  violence.  Apparently  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  civilian  head  of  the  Army  not 
everything  being  done  In  the  operation  of 
this  Intelligence  system  was  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  the  military  mission.  If  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  can  formulate  and 
Implement  such  Judgment  based  on  facts 
within  his  Departmental  knowledge,  the 
United  States  District  Court  can  hear  evi- 
dence, ascertain  the  facts,  and  decide  what, 
if  any,  further  restrictions  on  the  com- 
plained-of  activities  are  called  for  to  confine 
the  military  to  their  legitimate  sphere  of 
activity  and  to  protect  appellants'  allegedly 
Infringed  constitutional  rights.  Appellants 
have,  therefore,  stated  a  claim  upon  which 
relief  can  be  granted. 

in.    REMAND 

Having  found  that  this  court  and  the  Dis- 
trict Court  have  Jurisdiction,  that  a  Justici- 
able controversy  exists,  and  that  appellants 
have  stated  a  claim  upon  which  relief  could 
be  granted,  we  think  the  record  now  before 
us  is  much  too  incomplete  for  a  court  to  de- 
termine the  ultimate  questions  of  whether 
the  Army  has  infringed  any  rights  of  the  ap- 
pellants and  whether  appellants  are  entitled 
to  any  Injunctive  relief.  We  therefore  re- 
mand the  case  to  the  District  Court  for  the 
determination  of  the  following  principal 
( and  any  related )  points : 

1.  The  nature  of  the  Army  domestic  In- 
telligence system  made  the  subject  of  ap- 
pellants' complaint,  specifically  the  extent 
of  the  system,  the  methods  of  gathering  the 
information.  Its  content  and  substance,  the 
methods  of  retention  and  distribution,  and 
the  recipients  of  the  Informatton. 

2.  What  part,  if  any,  of  the  Army  domestic 
Intelligence  gathering  system  Is  unrelated 
to  or  not  reasonably  necessary  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  mission  as  defined  by  the 
Constitution,  statutes,  military  regulations, 
and  as  interpreted  by  actions  under  those 
written  definitions  of  the  mlaslMi." 

3.  Whether  the  existence  of  any  overbroad 
aspects  of  the  Intelligence  gathering  system, 
as  determined  above,  has  or  might  have  an 
inhibiting  effect  on  appellants  or  others  sim- 
ilarly situated. 

4.  Such  relief  as  called  for  In  accordance 
with  the  above  established  law  and  facts. 

Reversed  and  Remanded. 

FOOTNOTES 

•  No  claim  of  lack  of  subject  matter  Juris- 
diction was  raised  In  the  Government's  mo- 
tion to  dismiss  In  the  District  Court.  This, 
of  course.  Is  no  bar  to  the  raising  of  the  Issue 
on  appeal.  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.R.  v. 
Mottley,  211  n.S.  149  (1908). 

^  The  purposes  of  the  Jurisdictional  amount 
requirement  are.  appellants  assert,  twofold: 
first,  the  promotion  of  federalism  by  con- 
fining federal  courts  strictly  within  the  lim- 
its of  their  Jurisdiction  as  prescribed  by 
Congress:  and,  second,  the  avoidance  of  con- 
suming the  resources  of  the  federal  courts 
In  the  resolving  of  "petty"  controversies.  See 
Healy  v.  Ratta,  292  UJ3.  263  (1934),  and  S. 
Rep.  No.  1830.  85th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  (1958). 
Neither  of  these  purposes,  appellants  insist. 
would  be  served  by  denying  Jurisdiction  in 
the  instant  case. 
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» See  Wolff  V.  Selective  Service  Local  Board 
No.  16.  372  F.2d  817,  826  (2d  Clr.  1967);  Fein 
V  Selective  Service  System  Local  Board  No.  7. 
430  P.2d  376,  380  (2d  Clr.  1970)  (dissenting 
opinion) ;  Giancana  v.  Johnson.  335  P.  2d  366, 
371  (7th  Clr.  1966)  (dissenting  opinion): 
Murray  v.  Vaughn,  300  F.  Supp.  688  (D.BJ. 
1960):  Boyd  v.  Clark.  287  F.  Supp.  561,  567 
(SDifY.  1968)  (dissenting  opinion).  The 
American  Law  Institute  has  recommended 
the  abolition  of  the  amount  In  controveorBy 
requirement  In  federal  question  cases  pre- 
cisely because: 

The  few  cases  there  are  .  .  .  that  must 
satlsfv  the  5 1331  requirement  are  likely  to 
involve  matters  particularly  deserving  of  a 
federal  forum.  .  .  .  Cases  in  which  the  plain- 
tiff claims  violation  of  his  constitutional 
rights  by  action  of  a  federal  official  warrant 
federal  cognizance  without  the  need  of  dem- 
onstrating that  the  requisite  amount  Is  In 
controversy. 

AIJ.  Study  of  the  Division  of  Jurisdiction 
Between  State  and  Federal  Courts.  172 
(1969).  See  also  C.  Wbight.  Federal  CotrBTS. 
5  32  at  110  (196S) ;  Currte,  The  Federal  Courts 
and  the  Am^erican  Law  Institute  (Part  11) ,  36 
U    CHI.   L.   REV.   268.   292    (1969). 

'.  138  U^.  App.  D.C.  291.  294,  427.  F.  2d  561, 
564  (1970). 

"Where  a  suit  seeks  equitable  relief,  and 
no  claim  involving  personal  property,  or 
for  debt  or  damages  is  made,  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
"original  Jurisdiction"  without  regard  for 
the  amount  In  controversy.  See  Norden  v. 
Royall.  90  F.  Supp.  834.  835  (DU.C.  1949): 
Paton  v.  District  of  Columbia.  180  A.  2d  844 
(DC  Mun.  App.  1962):  Friedman  v.  District 
of  Columbia.  155  A.  2d  521  (D.C.  Mun.  App. 
1959);  Byse  &  Flocca,  "Nonstatutory"  Judi- 
cial Revenue  of  Federal  Administrative  Ac- 
tion, 81  Hakv.  L.  Rev.  308,  325  (1967) ;  11  D.C. 
Code  ?5  521.  961.  Of  course,  when  the  Dis- 
trict Court  entertains  such  a  suit  it  is  exer- 
cising powers  analogotis  to  those  of  a  state 
court  of  general  Jurisdiction.  Western  Urn 
Mfg.  Co.  v.  American  Pipe  and  Steel  Corp.. 
109  U.S.  App,  D.C.  145.  284  F.  2d  279  (1960): 
King  v  Wall  &  Beaver  Street  Corp.,  79  U.S. 
App.  DC.  234.  145  F.  2d  377  (1944);  Board- 
man  V.  Martocchia,  216  F.  Supp.  830  (D.D.C. 
1963).  And  it  Is  unclear  whether  such  a  state 
court  would  have  the  power  to  issue  an  In- 
junction against  a  federal  officer.  See  Arnold, 
The  Power  of  State  Court  to  Enjoin  Federal 
Officers.  73  Yale  L.  J.  1385,  1964).  Neverthe- 
less, it  Is  clear  that  the  reasons  creating  the 
doubt  as  to  state  courts'  power  in  this  re- 
spect, stemming  from  considerations  of  fed- 
eral supremacy,  do  not  apply  to  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  is 
Itself  a  constitutionally  based  Article  III  fed- 
eral court,  albeit  one  additionally  endowed 
with  unique  general  powers,  pursuant  to  Ar- 
ticle I.  5  8.  See  O'Donoghue  v.  United  States, 
289  U.S.  516  (1933). 

The  foregoing  analysis  Is  not  affected  by 
the  enactment  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Procedure  Act 
of  1970.  Pub,  L.  No.  91-358  (29  July  1970)  84 
Stat.  473.  Title  I  of  which  establishes  the  new 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  a  court  of  general  Jurisdiction  equivalent 
to  a  state  court  of  similar  powers.  The  In- 
stant suit  was  filed  before  the  1  February  1971 
effective  date  of  the  new  Act.  and  therefore 
properly  remains  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  as  provided 
by  prior  law.  District  of  Columbia  Court  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970,  §  ill,  84  Stat.  476, 
to  be  codified  as  D.C.  Code  Ann  5  11-501  (1) . 
See  Williams,  DUtrict  of  Columbia  Court  Re- 
organisation, 1970.  59  Geo.,  L.  J.  483.  540-542 
(1971). 

•  Hedberg  v.  State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile 
Ins.  Co..  350  F.  2d  924  (8th  Clr.  1965)  (Black- 
mun.  J.i  (dictum) .  A  succinct  and  oft-quoted 
statement  of  this  doctrine  was  put  forth  by 
the    10th    Circuit    in    Rongio    v.    Denver    <t 


R.  G.  W.  RJi..  116  F.2d  604,  606   (10th  Clr. 
1940),  as  follows: 

"In  determining  tiie  matter  In  controversy, 
we  may  look  to  the  object  sought  to  be  ac- 
compUshed  by  the  plalntUIs'  complaint;  the 
test  for  detenntnlng  the  ekmoiuit  In  con- 
troversy Is  the  pecuniary  result  to  either 
party  which  the  Judgment  would  directly 
produce." 

See  Hatridge  v.  Aetna  Catualty  &  Surety 
Co.,  415  Fid  809,  814-16  (8th  Clr.  1969). 
Compare  C.  Wright,  Pederai.  Coxtrts.  S  34, 
117-19  (1969),  where  the  rule  allowing  the 
oo«t  to  the  defendant  to  be  considered  Is 
stated  to  be  the  "de«lrable"  one,  icith  J. 
Moore,  Pbderai.  Practice  t0.91[l)  (2d  ed, 
1964),  where  the  rule  Is  charaoterlBed  as 
"contrary"  to  the  prevailing  view.  While  the 
Supreme  Cotirt  haa  never  directly  passed  on 
this  question,  compare  St.  Paul  Indemnity 
Co.  V.  Red  Cab  Co..  303  U.S.  283  (1938),  v>ith 
Morton  v.  Liberty  Mutual  Ins.  Co.,  367  UJS. 
348  (1961) ,  a  numbet  of  lower  federal  courts 
have  permitted  the  ooM  to  the  defendant  to 
control  the  Jiu-lsdlctional  amount  issue,  see 
case*  cited  In  Wright  and  Moore,  supra.  And 
the  Supreme  Couirt's  w^lllngnees  to  entertain, 
without  discussion  of  the  Jurisdictional  ba«lB, 
the  appeal  of  a  federal  taxpayer  seeking  to 
enjoin  the  operation  of  portions  of  the  fed- 
eral Elementary  and  Eecondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  as  violating  the  Establishment  and 
Free  Exercise  Clauses  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment, Flast  V.  Co?ien,  392  UjB.  83  (1968).  may 
well  be  indicative  of  the  Court's  view  that 
JtirlsdlcUonal  amoimt  may  appropriately  be 
established  from  the  def enxiant's  viewpoint  In 
certain  caaee.  The  Court  In  Flast.  in  Ite  dis- 
cussion of  the  standing  Isaue,  noted  that  "the 
challenged  program  invcdves  a  substantial 
expenditure  of  federal  tax  funds,"  392  U.S.  at 
103.  while  nowhere  mentioning  any  alleged 
monetary  value  of  the  plaintiff's  claim. 

■  McNutt  V.  Creneral  Motors  Acceptance 
Corp..  298  U.S.  178  (1935).  In  establishing 
that  the  amount  In  controversy  exceeds 
$10,000,  "[ajbsolute  certainty  ...  Is  not 
essential.  .  .  .  Present  probability  that  [the 
cost  to  the  defendant)  will  exceed  that  sum 
is  enough."  Friedman  v.  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machiniits,  95  U5.  App.  D.C.  128. 
220  F.2d  808   (1955). 

-  Appellants'  complaint  did  not  refer  to 
11  D.C.  Code  S  521  as  a  basis  for  jurisdiction 
of  their  claim.  However,  at  argument,  ap- 
pellants moved  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  S  1653 
to  amend  their  complaint  to  Include  i  521  In 
their  Jurisdictional  allegations.  Section  1653 
provides  as  follows:  'Defective  allegations  of 
Jurisdiction  may  be  amended,  upon  terms.  In 
the  trial  or  appellate  courts."  Under  this  sec- 
tion, "either  this  Court  or  the  District  Court 
on  remand,  lias  power  to  permit  amend- 
ment to  avoid  dismissal  under  jurisdictional 
grounds."  Jones  v.  Freeman,  400  F.2d  383. 
387  (8th  Clr.  1968).  The  statute  is  to  be 
construed  liberally  in  accordance  with  the 
congressional  intent  to  provide  a  means  for 
avoiding  the  dismissal  of  suits  on  techni- 
cal grounds.  John  Birch  Socteiy  v.  National 
Broadcasting  Co..  377  F.2d  194  i2d  Clr.  1967  i  ; 
.I'Vfoore  V.  Coats  Co.,  270  F.2d  410  i3rd  Clr. 
1959).  Accordingly,  we  direct  that  upon  re- 
mand of  this  action  appellants  be  permitted 
to  amend  their  complaint  to  allege  Juris- 
diction resting  upon  11  D.C.  Code  §621. 

'  US,  CONST,  art.  I.  §  8.  cl.  14.  15,  16:  art 
II.  I  2.  cl.  1:  art.  4.  §  4.  Article  I,  5  8  assigns 
the  Power  to  Ck)ngress  to  define  the  role  of 
the  military  In  national  affairs.  The  military 
must  therefore  confine  Its  activities  to  those 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  provided 
by  statute. 

•  10  U.S.C.  §5  331.  332.  333  (19641  .  We  note, 
however,  that  the  operation  of  the  intelli- 
gence system  challenged  herein  is  not  sought 
to  be  Justified  by  any  need  to  obtain  Infor- 
mation for  the  use  of  the  National  Guard. 
At  oral  argument  appellees  admitted  that 
no  such  Information  has  been  provided  to 
the  Guard  on   the  occasions  of  Its  deploy- 


ment during  1967-68,  and  would  not  be  pro- 
vided unless  the  Guard  were  called  Into  fed- 
eral service.  With  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
Guard  In  Federal  service,  article  i,  5  8,  cl. 
15  of  the  Constitution  empowers  congress 
"To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Mllltla  to 
execute  the  Laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
insurrections  and  repel  Invasions." 

"  Foreword,  U£.  Army  Basic  P'ield  Man- 
ual, Vol.  X.  circa  1938. 

"The  President's  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  recommended: 

Intelligence — ^The  absence  of  accurate  in- 
formation both  before  and  during  a  dis- 
order has  created  special  control  problems 
for  police.  Police  departments  must  develop 
means  to  obtain  adequate  Intelligence  for 
planning  purposes,  as  well  as  on-the-scene 
Information  for  use  In  police  operations  dur- 
ing a  disorder.  

i»  E.g..  United  States  v  Robel  389  U.S.  258 
(1967)  (criminal  prosecution  or  loss  of  em- 
ployment); Dombrowski  v.  Pfister,  380  V£. 
479  (1965)  (Criminal  prosecution) ;  NAACP  w 
Button,  371  U.S.  415  (1963)  (criminal  prose- 
cution, disbarment):  National  Student  Asso- 
ciation v.  Hershey,  134  U5.  App.  DC.  56.  412 
F.  2d  1103  (1969)    (draft  reclassification). 

'» E.g.,  Lamont  v.  Postmaster  General.  381 
U5.  301  (1965)  (compelling  affirmative  act 
of  requesting  delivery  of  mall  thought  by  the 
Post  Office  to  be  communist  propaganda); 
Talley  v.  California.  362  U.S.  60  (1960)  (re- 
quiring Identity  on  political  handbill); 
NAACP  v.  Alabama,  357  U.S.  449  (1958)  (re- 
quiring filing  of  membership  lists  i ;  Swcezy  v. 
New  Hampshire,  354  U£.  234  (1957),  and 
Watkins  v.  United  States.  354  U.S.  178  (1967) 
( compelling  testimony  ] . 

I'Hentoff  v.  Ichord.  318  F.  Supp.  1175 
(DX».C.  1970). 

•■'  "The  peculiar  feature  of  suits  alleging  a 
First  Amendment  chlUlng  effect  ...  is  that 
If  the  allegation  Is  correct,  immediate  and 
real  Injurv  is  done  to  the  plaintiff's  interest 
If  he  doe's  not  spe&k  or  act  as  he  says  he 
wants  to  ■'  National  Student  Association  v 
Hershey,  134  U.S.  App.  DC.  56.  64.  412  F.  2d 
1103,  nil  (1969).  If  the  Army's  Intelligence 
system  catises  such  injury  It  may  be  enjoined 
If  the  svstem  in  operation  exceeds  the  au- 
thorltv  'granted  bv  Congress,  see  Kent  v. 
Dulles.  357  U.S,  116  il958)  and  notes  9  and 
10,  supra,  or.  If  within  its  statutory  au- 
thorltv.  It  nevertheless  creates  more  than  an 
"Incidental"  burden  on  First  Amendment 
Rights  and  thus  violates  the  Constitution. 
See  united  States  v.  O'Brien.  391  U.S  367. 
376   (1968). 

'•To  "allege  the  sort  of  'ctise'  or  con- 
troversv'  referred  to  In  Article  in  cf  the  Con- 
stitution, the  source  of  Jurisdiction  cf  the 
federal  courts.  ...  the  complaint  must  show 
that  there  exists  a  controversy  between  the 
parties  with  such  Immediacy  and  presently 
adversary  character  as  to  require  Its  adju- 
dication" Davis  V.  /(Chord,  No  23,426  (DC. 
Clr.  20  Aug.  1970). 

To  the  extent  that  the  Army's  argument 
against  J\;Etlcin.blllty  here  Includes  the  claim 
that  appellants  lack  standing  to  bring  this 
action,  we  cannot  agree.  If  the  Army's  system 
does  indeed  derogate  First  Amendment 
values,  the  appeUants  are  perscns  who  are 
sufficiently  affected  to  permit  their  complaint 
to  be  heard  The  record  shows  that  most  If 
not  all  of  the  appellants  and  or  the  organiza- 
tions of  which  they  are  members  have  been 
the  subject  of  Army  sun-elllance  reports  and 
their  names  have  appeared  In  the  Army's 
records.  Since  this  is  precisely  the  Injury  of 
which  appellants  complain,  they  have  stand- 
ing to  seek  redress  for  that  alleged  iiijury  \n 
court  and  wUl  provide  the  necessary  adver- 
sary Interest  that  is  required  by  the  standing 
doctrine,  on  the  Issvie  of  whether  the  actions 
complained  of  do  in  fact  inhibit  the  exercise 
of  First  Amendment  rights  Nor  should  the 
fact  that  these  particular  persons  are  suffi- 
ciently uninhibited  to  bring  this  suit  be  any 
ground  for  objecimg  to  their  standmg    See 
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NAJiCF  V.  Alabama.  357  U.S.  449,  459 
(1958) ;  Anderson  v.  S\Us.  56  N.J.  210.  266  A,2d 
678,  684  (1970). 

Nor  does  the  recent  group  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  limiting  the  situations  in 
which  federal  court*  may  enjoin  court  crimi- 
nal proceedings  require  a  different  result.  See 

Younger  v   Harris. U.S.  (1971)    (39 

U.S.L.W.   4201),   Boyle   v.   Laruiry,  VS. 

(1971)     (39    U.8.L.W.    4307)     (23    Feb. 

l*.  1),  and  related  cases  decided  the  same 
day  Those  cases  rest  firmly  on  concepts  of 
Federalism  and  comity  not  present  In  the  in- 
stant appeal.  In  Younger  where  certain  of 
the  plaintiffs  sought  standing  to  attack  al- 
leged unconstitutional  state  statutes  on  First 
Amendment  grounds,  becauBe  they  claimed 
to  •feel  inhibited"  by  the  existence  of  such 
laws,  the  Court  stated: 

•■We  do  not  think  thl§  allegation,  even  If 
true.  Ls  sufficient  to  bring  the  equitable  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  federal  courte  into  play  to 
enjoin  a  pending  state  proaecution.  A  fed- 
eral lawsuit  to  stop  a  prosecution  In  a  state 
court  Is  a  serious  matter.  And  penons  hav- 
ing no  fears  of  state  proeecutlon  except  those 
that  axe  imaginary  or  speculative,  are  not 
to  be  accepted  as  appropriate  plaintiffs  in 
such  cases."   (Emphasis  added.) 

The  Court  went  on  to  hold  that  even  one 
who  has  been  Indicted  under  a  constitution- 
ally suspect  state  law  may  not  ordinarily 
seek  federal  Injunctive  relief  because  of  the 
•long  standing  public  policy  against  federal 
court  Interference  with  state  court  proceed- 
ings .  •'  And  In  Boyle,  where  "[n]ot  a 
single  one  of  the  citizens  who  brought  [the] 
action  had  ever  been  prosecuted,  charged,  or 
even  arrested  under  the  puirtlcular  .  .  . 
statute  which  the  court  below  held  uncon- 
stitutional," the  Supreme  Court  relied  on 
Its  discission  of  the  requirements  of  Fed- 
eralism In  Younger  to  conclude  that — 

"The  normal  course  of  state  criminal 
prosecutions  cannot  be  disrupted  or  blocked 
on  the  bisls  of  charges  which  In  the  last 
analysis  amount  to  nothing  more  than  spec- 
ulation about  the  future.  The  policy  of  a 
century  and  a  half  against  interference  by 
the  federal  courtB  with  state  law  enforcement 
Is  not  to  be  set  aalde  on  such  fllmaey  allega- 
tions as  those  relied  upon  here.'^  (Emphasis 
added.) 

Aside  from  the  fact  that,  as  we  have  re- 
lated supra,  appellants  here  complain  of 
present  injury  and  not  merely  speculative 
future  injury,  we  are  not  faced  In  this  case 
with  any  considerations  similar  to  the  policy 
against  federal  Interference  In  state  court 
actions  which  the  Supreme  Court  found  con- 
troumg  m  Younger  and  Boyle.  Furthermore, 
and  highly  Important  here,  appellants  do  not 
have  the  "adequate  remedy  at  law"  avallJU>le 
to  the  plaintiffs  In  Younger  and  Boyle,  In 
the  form  of  the  opportunity  to  present  their 
constitutional  claims  to  the  state  court, 
which  the  Supreme  Court  also  relied  on  as 
a  ba.sis  fcr  restricting  the  exercise  of  federal 
equitable  Jurisdiction  In  such  cases. 

••The  analysis  of  JustlclabUlty  questions 
In  terms  of  whether  there  has  been  a  breach 
of  a  Judicially  Identifiable  "duty"  steins  from 
the  Supreme  Courfs  discussion  In  Baker  v. 
Carr.  369  V.3.  188,  198  (19«2),  and  PoweU  v. 
McCormack.  396  U.3.  488,  517  (1968).  In  the 
latter  case  the  Court,  quoting  In  part  from 
Baker,  said: 

"In  deciding  whether  a  claim  Is  Justiciable, 
a  court  must  determine  whether  'the  duty 
asserted  can  be  Judicially  Identified  and  Its 
breach  Judicially  determined,  and  whether 
protection  for  the  right  asserted  can  be  Ju- 
dicially mcdded.' " 

The  Army  has  both  a  duty  not  to  exceed 
its  statutory  authority  and  not  to  infringe 
first  Amendment  rights.  Apipellants  claim 
the  .\rmy  is  doing  both;  their  claim  is  there- 
fore now  Justiciable,  since  "the  facts  alleged, 
under  all  the  clrcumstanoes,  show  that  there 
Is  a  substantial  oontroversy,  between  parties 
having   adverse  legal   interests   of  sufficient 


Immediacy  and  reality  to  warrant"  Judicial 
resolution.  Golden  v.  Zicickler.  394  US.  103, 
108  (1969),  quoting  from  Maryland  Casualty 
Co.  V.  Pacific  Oil  Co.,  312  U.S.  270.  273  (1941). 
That  the  Army  has  a  legitimate  need  for  cer- 
tain information  need  not  be  denied.  The 
claim  here  is  that  in  the  operation  of  its 
Intelligence  system  the  Army  has  gone  beyond 
any  legitimate  need  for  Information,  and  in 
doing  so  has  created  a  present  chilling  ef- 
fect on  the  "transcendent"  values  enshrined 
in  the  First  Amendment.  Dombrou>»M  v. 
Pfltter,  380  U.8.  479,  486  (1966).  See  note. 
The  Chilling  Effect  in  ConsUtutional  Law, 
69  CoLtm.  L.  Rkv.  808.  809  (1969)  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  "substantive"  significance  of 
the  chilling  effect  doctrine  as  relied  upon  by 
appellants  here.  The  "Judicial  determlna- 
tlon""  of  thU  alleged  breach  of  duty  Is  at- 
tainable by  identifying  those  areas  In  which 
the  Army's  activity  goes  beyond  that  rea- 
sonably relevant  to  its  statutory  mission  re- 
q'jlrements,  assuming,  of  course,  that  limita- 
tion of  the  Army's  system  to  the  extent  found 
reasonably  relevant  to  its  civil  disorder  mis- 
sion wotild  not  itself  represent  a  significant 
intrusion  into  the  protected  First  Amend- 
ment area.  Cf.  United  States  v.  O'Brien,  391 
U.S.  367,  376  (1968) .  That  this  latter  assump- 
tion is  likely  to  be  valid  is  seen  from  docu- 
ments m  this  record  indicating  that  the 
Army  may  have  modified  its  policy  and  now 
views  its  information  requirements  as  limited 
to  "reports  concerning  outbreaks  of  violence 
or  incidents  with  a  high  potential  for  violence 
beyond  the  capability  of  state  (Uid  local  police 
and  the  National  Ouard  to  control."  Letter 
from  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  Thaddeua 
R.  Beal  to  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln,  20  March 
1970  (App.  84,  88).  In  spite  of  this  recent 
self-Umltatlon,  however,  appellarts  have  al- 
leged the  actual  operation  of  a  system  of 
much  broader  scope  and.  further,  that  previ- 
oasly  collected  Information  Is  still  retained 
m  various  Army  files.  We  therefore  think 
that  the  appellants  should  be  allowed  to  de- 
velop fully  their  contention  that  the  Army 
collects  and  nmlntalns  Information  on  civil- 
ian political  activity  in  excess  of  its  mission 
requirements,  and  the  Army  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  show  the  relevance  of  its  In- 
telligence data  to  Its  civil  disorder  mission. 
•'  "The  free  exercise  of  First  Amendment 
rights  Is  perhaps  more  readily  Inhibited  by 
a  [ policy  1  Justifiably  stispect  as  vague  or 
overbroad,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  its 
application.  .  .  ."  Davis  v.  Ichord,  No.  23.426 
(D.C.  Clr.  20  Aug.  1970)    (slip  op.,  at  14). 

»'134  US.  App.  DC.  56,  68.  412  P.2d  1103. 
1115  (1969). 

••The  dissent  suggests  that  the  instant 
suit  may  not  be  appropriate  for  treatment 
as  a  class  action  under  Rule  23,  Fed.  R.  Civ. 
P.  While  we  recognize  that  the  nature  of  the 
appellants'  claims  and  the  potentially  large 
number  of  persons  they  propose  to  represent 
pose  difficult  questions  as  to  the  amenabil- 
ity of  their  claims  to  Rule  23  treatment,  this 
question  was  not  considered  by  the  trial 
court,  has  not  been  argued  by  the  parties, 
and  Is  not  presented  In  the  Instant  appeal. 
We  therefore  do  not  pass  on  it  here.  On  re- 
mand, the  trial  court  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity. Illuminated  by  the  arguments  of  the 
parties,  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  class 
treatment  of  appellants'  claims  Is  appropri- 
ate. In  this  connection  we  note  the  consid- 
erable flexibility  afforded  the  trial  Judge  un- 
der Rule  23  to  treat  the  suit  as  a  partial  class 
action  (Rule  23(c)(4)(A)),  establish  sub- 
classes (RiUe23(c)(4)  (B)).  and  to  defer  final 
decision  on  class  action  issues  until  after 
discovery  or  further  development  of  the  fac- 
tual bases  for  the  claims  alleged.  See  33  J. 
MooaE,  I»ED«KAL  Practicb,  I  23.46(1]  at  23-707 
(1969) .  This  latter  course  would  seem  partic- 
ularly appropriate  here,  where  because  of  the 
very  nature  of  the  system  alleged  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  complained  of  injury,  the  full 
facts  with  respect  to  the  scope  of  its  opera- 
tion  and   the   numbers  of  persons  affected 


thereby,  sire,  at  the  present  state  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, primarily  within  the  exclusive 
knowledge  of  the  defendants. 

We  further  note,  In  response  to  the  con- 
cerns expressed  by  the  dissent,  that  the  fact 
that  a  proposed  class  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  members  does  not  Itself  neceasarUy 
preclude  class  action  treatment,  Et»en  t .  Car. 
lisle  4  Jacquelin,  391  F.2d  566  (Sd  Clr  19881, 
nor,  m  suits  seeking  Injunctive  or  declaratory 
relief,  is  the  court  necessarily  required  to 
look  Into  the  particular  circumstances  of 
e«u:h  member  of  the  proposed  class  In  deter- 
mining whether  class  action  treatment  li 
appropriate.  Norwalk  CORE  v.  Norwalk  Re- 
development Agency,  395  P.2d  930,  937  (2(1 
Clr.  1968). 

«» On  oral  argument  counsel  for  appellania 
admitted  that  there  Is  a  material  difference 
in  the  Impact  of  the  same  Intelligence  gath- 
ering and  distribution,  depending  on  whether 
It  is  performed  by  the  mUltary  or  by  civilian 
Investigative  agencies  such  as  the  FBI.  Coun- 
sel was  unwilling  to  concede  that,  as  to  con- 
tent, any  of  the  Information  complained  of 
could  be  complied  by  either  type  agency,  not 
even  to  the  extent  of  compiling  a  list  of  pre- 
viously convicted  fomenters  of  civil  disturb- 
ance; and  as  to  time,  counsel  asserted  that 
such  Information  as  was  complied  should  b« 
given  on  the  spot  to  the  military  force  by  & 
civilian  agency.  So  extreme  a  limitation  on 
the  gathering  and  timely  dissemination  of 
any  information  would  render  it  useless. 

«» Cf.  NaUonal  Student  Association  v.  Her- 
shey,  134  UJ3.  App.  D.C.  56,  71,  413  T2A 
1103,  1118  (1969),  where,  in  a  suit  challeng- 
ing a  Selective  Service  policy  as  inhlbltive  of 
First  Amendment  rights  we  said: 

"It  Is  no  reflection  on  the  competence  or 
Int^rity  of  selective  service  personnel  to  ob- 
serve that  they  are  Ill-equipped  to  deter- 
mine questions  of  law  as  delicate  and  com- 
plex as  those  commonly  raised  by  anti-war 
protest  activity.  Draft  boards  do  not  employ 
Judicial  procedures,  and  their  members  often 
have  no  legal  training.  Rightly  or  not,  regis- 
trants are  also  likely  to  have  less  confidence 
m  the  constitutional  sensitivity  of  their  draft 
board,  especially  in  the  area  of  war  dissent, 
than  in  that  of  the  prosecutor  and  th« 
courts." 

**  Cf.  Anderson  v.  SilU.  66  NJ.  310,  366  AJd 
678.  688  (1970),  where  the  New  Jersey  Su- 
preme Court  reversed  a  lower  court  decision 
enjoining  the  sta-tewlde  operation  of  a  civil 
disorder  Intelligence  system  by  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Police.  The  court  there  held  that 
the  operation  of  the  intelligence  system  wm 
at  least  partly  purstiant  to  a  valid  govern- 
mental Interest  and  should  not  have  been 
enjoined  by  the  trial  court  In  a  summary 
Judgment  proceeding.  Rather,  the  ootirt  held 
that  a  full  hearing  should  be  conducted  to 
determine  whether  the  scope  of  the  chal- 
lenged intelligence  system  was  overbroad  la 
view  of  both  the  legitimate  state  interest  In 
collecting  Information  for  planning  for  and 
preventing  civil  disorders  and  the  possible 
burden  on  the  exercise  of  First  Amendment 
freedoms  Involved.  With  regard  to  Its  re- 
mand order,  the  court  stated: 

"In  short.  If  It  should  be  toxoA  that  the 
police  are  gathering  information  which  they 
could  not  reasonably  believe  to  be  relevant 
to  the  police  function  .  .  .  and  that  cir- 
cumstances warrant  Judicial  Intervention 
on  that  account,  the  injunctive  order  must 
be  precisely  limited  to  the  offending  ma- 
terial or  practice.  The  order  must  not  inter- 
fere with  police  activity  that  Is  proper,  either 
In  direct  terms  or  because  of  the  vaguenesi 
of  the  restraint." 

A  similar  evaluation  must  be  made  In  the 
instant  case,  with  due  account  given  to  the 
differences  in  function  and  role  between  the 
police  and  the  Army,  in  dealing  with  and 
seeking  to  prevent  civil  disorder,  and  relief, 
if  any,  should  be  appropriately  tailored  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  legitimate  Army 
activity. 
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MacKinnon,  Circuit  Judge,  concurring  in 
part  and  dissenting  in  part:  While  I  concur 
in  manv  cf  the  pronouncements  In  the  ma- 
loritv  opinion  I  respectfully  dissent  from 
the  result.  Mv  opinion  is  based  on  the  facts 
of  the  case  which  emerge  from  the  plead- 
ings affidavits  and  the  admissions  made  to 
the  trial  court.  In  the  hearmg  before  the 
trial  judge,  counsel  admitted  that  In  the 
facts  upon  which  they  based  their  com- 
plaint the  named  plaintiffs  were  not  ag- 
grieved bv  acts  of  the  appelles 

•Our  Plaintiffs  this  morning,   for  exam- 
ple are  not  people,  obviously,  who  are  cowed 
and  chilled;  they've  come  into  Court,   but 
thev   have   to   represent   millions   of   Ameri- 
cans not  nearly  as  forward,  as  courageous, 
as  wUllng  as  them  to  open  themselves  up  to 
public    InvesUgation    and    public    scruUny. 
Were   not— you   know,   every   citizen   is   not 
a  Tom  Payne;  they're  few  and  far  between." 
Tr.  17  (emphasis  added) . 
This  admission  that  the  governmental  ac- 
tivities they  attack  did  not  caxise  any  sub- 
stantial infringement  of  their  constitutional 
rights  constitutes  a  basic  denial  of  practically 
their  whole  case.  There  still  remains  the  al- 
legation that  the  existence  of  the  files  and 
information   operates    to    deny    them   their 
consUtutlonal     right     of     association    with 
others  who  are  chUled.  but  the  chill  to  this 
amorphous  group  In  turn  is  grounded  in  the 
unrealistic  and  speculative  fear  that  the  Gov- 
ernment  will  improperly  use  the  informa- 
tion against  them.'  The  critical  Information 
relates  to  reports  of  pubUc  activities  of  in- 
dividuals who  publicly  participate  in  gather- 
ings and  demonstrations  which  tend  to  clvU 
disorders   and   In   related   actlvltl^.«   Appel- 
lees gathered  this  information  from  public 
sources    and   open    meetings   In    much    the 
same  manner  that  newspapers  cull  Informa- 
tion. However,  there  is  one  difference,  i.e., 
the  newspapers  publish  much  of  the  informa- 
tion they  obtain,  whereas  the  Army  merely 
retains  it  for  possible  use  by  It  in  the  future 
and   this  may  not   necessarUy   Include   any 
publication  of  the  Information.  Such  infor- 
mation Is  intended  to  be  used  to  help  sup- 
press civil  disorders  in  the  event  the  military 
are  called  out  In  conformance  with  statute " 
for  that  purpose.  Other  obvious  proper  uses 
by  the  Army  for  such  information  may  be 
Judically   noticed  from  public  Incidents   of 
the  period  and  would  Include  helping  prevent 
and     solve     crimes     involving     destruction, 
threat  of  destruction,  or  theft  of  military 
draft  records,  military  supplies,  military  re- 
search and  other  Government  property  and 
facilities    at    draft    centers,    armories,    mili- 
tary   bases,    forts,    arsenals,    mUltary    train- 
ing centers   and   military  suppliers  and  re- 
search centers  operating  under  military  con- 
tract. 

In  the  Instant  complaint  there  are  no 
allegations  or  claims  that  any  of  the  Infor- 
mation gathered  by  the  Army  has  been 
used  in  a  manner  that  has  Injured  plaintiffs 
or  imposed  on  them  any  penalty  attributable 
to  their  exercise  of  their  First  Amendment 
rights.  In  fact,  appellants  acknowledge  in 
their  brief  that  the  uses  to  which  the  col- 
lected information  might  be  put  by  the 
Army  are  unknown : 

"In  the  case  at  bar  there  is  something 
more  subtle  at  stake  than  the  threat  of 
prosecution  and  criminal  sanctions  present 
In  Dombrowski,  supra.  There  is  a  threat  of 
unknown  surveillance,  unknown  purpose, 
and  unknown  future  use  of  the  Informa- 
tion gathered  and  recorded  In  connection 
with  the  defendants'  civilian  Intelligence 
network.  This  creates  a  substantial  chilling 
effect  upon  the  free  and  uninhibited  exer- 
cise of  First  Amendment  rights." 
(Emphasis  added)  (App.  br.  p.  40). 
Such  indefinite  and  abstract  assertions  of 
amorphous  fears  do  not  present  a  case  In- 
volving facts  of  a  concrete  nature.   Appel- 


lants' admission,  supra,  that  the  "threat" 
of  which  they  complain  is  "unknown."  as 
the  latter  word  is  used  by  appeUants,  means 
that  the  threat  is 

•Not  knowable  .  .  .  cannot  be  compre- 
hended .  .  .  beyond  the  limits  of  human  ex- 
perience, or  of  human  powers  of  apprehen- 
sion or  understanding."  Webster's  Interna- 
tional Dictionary  (Sd  ed.) 

Such  indefljilte  claims  of  highly  visionary 
apprehensions  that  are  admittedly  based 
in  abstractions  which  cannot  be  compre- 
hended, or  are  beyond  human  experience 
or  understanding,  do  not  present  a  case  in- 
volving facts  of  sufficient  realism  and  defl- 
niteness  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on  the  court 
to  make  a  sweeping  constitutional  decision 
affecting  Important  actlvlUes  of  the  fed- 
eral Government.  There  is  nothing  more 
here  than  a  highly  abstract  claim  based 
on  an  imaginary  fear  that  governmental 
power  to  collect  Information  for  a  valid  pur- 
pose will  l)e  misused  for  an  improper  pur- 
pose. Similar  fears  might  exist  with  respect 
to  any  governmental  power.  All  power  Is 
susceptible  of  misuse,  but  that  truism  when 
coupled  with  imfounded  fear  alone  Ls  not 
sufficient  to  make  out  a  case  for  Judicial 
Jurisdiction.  What  Is  necessary  before  a 
court  Is  authorized  to  assume  Jurisdiction 
is  some  allegation  from  which  it  can  be 
concluded  that  the  apprehension  of  the  mis- 
use of  governmental  power  is  a  realistic  pos- 
sibility. Because  of  the  absence  of  any  such 
allegation  here  it  Is  my  view  that  a  proper 
case  or  controversy  does  not  exist.  Davis  v 

Ichord.  U.S.App.  D.C.  ,  r.2d 

(Nob.   23426   &  23427.   Aug.   20.    1970); 

Golden  v.   Zwickler,  394  VS.  103.  108.   110 
(1968). 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Since  the  claim  of  the  named  plaintiffs 
does  not  present  a  case  or  controversy, 
nothing  Is  added  by  the  fact  that  It  has  been 
framed  as  a  class  action.  Davis  v.  Ichord. 
supra.  sUp  op.  at  16  n.l9.  See  generally  2 
Bab«on  &  HOLTzoiT,  rnnatAL  PaAcnrici  and 
Pbockjuwe  t  667  at  308  (Wright  rev.  1961 ) ; 
3  J.  MOORI,  FKDnUL  PKACnci  f  34.04  (1969). 
As  Judge  Johnsen  remarked  In  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  V.  WiUiams,  206  F.2d  47.  61  (8th  Clr.), 
cert,  denied,  346  VM.  828  (1963) : 

"It  Is  of  course  necessary  generally  that  a 
plaintiff  be  able  to  show  Injury  to  himself 
in  order  to  entitle  him  to  seek  Judicial  relief. 
He   cannot   be   a   mere   volunteer   and   ask 
Judicial  intervention  simply  "because  some- 
one else  may  bi  hvirt",  but  he  "must  present 
facts  sufficient  to  show  that  his  individual 
need  requires  the  remedy  for  which  he  asks." 
McCabe  V.  Atchison.  T.  <t  S.  F.  Ry.  Co.,  235 
U.S.  161.  162.  164,  36  8.  Ct.  69,  71.  59  LJld.  169. 
Moreover,  even  if  I  were  to  agree  with  the 
majority  that  appeUants'  claim  was  ripe.  1 
would  seriously  question  whether  the  action 
was  an  appropriate  class  action.  When  one 
considers  the  great  number  of  people  that 
the  named  plaintiffs  seek  to  represent,  their 
highly  varied  backgrounds  and  activities,  and 
that  It  is  the  constitutional  right  of  the  in- 
dividual that  Is  sought  to  be  protected.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  great  many  highly  individu- 
alized queslons  would  be  presented.  The  rec- 
ord of  each  protestor,  and  each  protest  ac- 
tivity, might  have  to  be  considered  separately 
and  might  necessarily  result  In  different  de- 
terminations as  to  whether  the  Army  was 
Justified  in  making  a  record  of  his  public 
activities  for  possible  future  reference.  Under 
such  circumstances  there  Is  a  serious  ques- 
tion whether  the  complaint  presents  "ques- 
tions of  law  or  fact  conmion  to  the  class." 
Fro.  R.  Civ.  P.  23(a)  (3). «  See  generally  Green 
V    Wolf  Corp..  406  F.3d  381    (3d  Clr.  1968). 
cert,  denied,  395  UjS.  977  (1989).  The  Impor- 
tance  of  this  requirement  Is  heightened  by 
recognition  of  the  vast  numbers  of  people 
appellanU  seek  to  have  rise  or  fall  on  the 
strength  of  the  showing  they  make  in  this 
suit.  See  Pkd.  R.  Civ.  P.  33(c)  (3) . 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  it  is  Congress 
that  is  empowered  by  the  Constitution  "to 


rrr^iTM  rules  for  the  Government  and  regula- 
tion of  the  land  and  Naval  foroes'  (U£. 
CONST.  Art.  I.  i  8,  cl.  14)  and  Judicial  noUce 
may  be  taken  that  Congress  is  presenUy  con- 
ducting public  hearings  upon  the  policy 
questions  involved  in  this  very  area  where 
the  named  plaintiffs  here  seek  Judicial  intru- 
sion.' ,  ^  . 
Finally,  the  trial  cotirt  here  concluded: 
"The  Cotirt  holds  that  what  in  effect  the 
plaintiffs  are  complaining  of  here  Is  that  the 
Army  Is  keeping  the  type  of  information  that 
is  available  to  aU  news  media  in  this  country, 
covered  by  all  news  media  in  this  country, 
and  which  is  in  the  morgues  of  the  news- 
papers m  this  country  and  magazines.*  and 
the  Court  holds  that  they  state  no  cause  of 
action;  they  show  no  unconstitutional  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Army;  they  show  no 
threats  to  their  rights.  And  I  will  sustain  the 
motion  to  dismiss  and  I  wUl  deny  the  pre- 
liminary injunction  .... 

"It  is  my  view  that  vre  should  affirm  the 
action  of  the  trial  court  and  wait  tintU  a 
case  appears  involving  some  person  who  al- 
leges a  more  tangible  basis  for  the  claimed 
threat  to  his  rights.  Certainly  since  these 
Investigative  activities  began  In  1966,  if  they 
were  the  groat  peril  to  the  populace  that  ap- 
pellants argue,  there  must  be  one  individual 
who  can  be  found  to  complain  of  an  Injtiry 
caused  by  a  concrete  threat  of  the  actual 
misuse  of  such  Information.  To  the  extent 
Indicated   above,   I   respectfully  dissent." 

FOOTNOTES 

:  As  the  majority  points  out.  appellants 
vigorously  assert  that  they  are  not  here  at- 
tackmg  the  legality  of  the  many  lises  the 
Army  might  make  of  the  information  it  Is 
presently  gathering;  they  are  not  basing  their 
complaint  on  the  possibility  of  future  Injury. 
Bather  they  assert  that  the  present  Inhibi- 
tory effect  of  the  Army's  surveillance  system 
Is  the  only  Injury  about  which  they  com- 
plain; the  nattire  of  the  sancUons  which 
might  be  Imposed  on  them  at  some  future 
time  is  to  them  here  irrelevant. 

To  my  mind,  this  attempted  distinction  is 
untenable.    Any    present    inhibition    which 
they  suffer  must  be  baaed  wholly  on  a  fear, 
specific  or  general,  of  future  consequences 
stemming  from  use  of  the  Army's  Informa- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  they  have  aUeged  no 
present  use,  preparation  for  use  or  selectivity 
in  gathering  Information  by  the  Army  which 
would  reasonably  Justify  such  fears.  This  is 
not  a  situation  comparable  to  the  one  facing 
the  Court  In  Lamont  v.  Postmaster  Gerural, 
381  U.S.  301  (1966) .  where.  In  order  to  receive 
certain  mall,  a  person  was  required  to  tell 
the  Government  that  he  desired  to  receive 
"communist  propaganda"   or  in   Shelton  v. 
Tucker.  364  U.S.  479.  486  &  n.7   (1960)  where 
there  was  a  realistic  fear  that  information 
gathered   from   Individuals   would    be   mis- 
used.   Any    inhibition    which    appellanU    in 
this  case  suffer  Is  attributable,  not  to  what 
the  Army  Is  presently  doing,  but  to  their 
own  imagination  as  to  what  It  might  do  at 
some  unknown  time  m  the  future.  There- 
fore, It   Is  Inaccurate   to  contend  that  the 
Army's  present  surveillance  activity  Is  the 
source  of  the  Inhibitions  which  appeUants 
allege.  Compare  Bee  See  Books.  Inc.  v.  Leary, 
291  F.  Supp.  622   (S.D.N.T.  1968) 

•  There  are  no  allegations  that  the  Army 
has  conducted  surveillance  of  wholly  private 
activity  and  at  oral  argument  appellants  in- 
dicated, in  effect,  that  they  did  not  have  any 
witnesses  who  would  testify  that  the  Army 
had  engaged  in  such  activity.  Compare  Local 
309,  United  Furniture  Workers  of  America  v. 
Gates.  78  P.  Supp.  630   (NX>.  Ind.  1948). 

•  Statutory  authority  for  the  Army's  ac- 
tivity In  relation  to  cU-il  disorders  is  con- 
tained Ui  10UJ5.C.  58  331-33  il964t 

Whenever  there  Is  an  insurrection  in  any 
State  against  its  government,  the  President 
may.  upon  the  request  of  Its  legislature  or  of 
its  governor  if  the  legislature  cannot  be 
convened,  caU  into  Federal  service  such  of 
the  militia  of  the  other  SUtes.  in  the  num- 
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ber  requested  by  that  Stat«,  and  use  such 
ot  the  armed  forces,  r.s  he  conalden  neces- 
sary to  suppress  the  Insurrection. 

10U.S.C.  5  331. 

Whenever  the  President  considers  that  un- 
lawful obstructions,  combinations,  or  as- 
semblages. >r  rebellion  against  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  make  It  impracti- 
cable to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
In  any  State  or  Territory  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  Judicial  proceedings,  he  may  call 
into  Federal  service  such  of  the  inlUila  of 
any  State,  and  use  such  of  the  armed  forces, 
as  be  considers  necessary  to  enforce  thO£e 
laws  or  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 

10  use.  I  332. 

The  President,  by  using  the  mlUtla  or  the 
armed  forces,  or  both,  or  by  any  other  means, 
shall  take  such  measures  as  he  considers 
necessary  to  suppress,  in  a  State,  any  in- 
surrection, domestic  violence,  unlawful  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy  if  it — 

(1)  so  hinders  the  execution  of  the  laws 
of  that  State,  and  of  the  United  States  within 
the  State,  that  any  part  or  class  of  Its  people 
Is  deprived  of  a  right,  privilege,  immunity. 
or  protection  named  In  the  Constitution  and 
secured  by  law,  and  the  constituted  author- 
ities of  that  State  are  unable,  fall,  or  refuse 
to  protect  that  right,  privilege,  or  Immunity. 
or  to  give  that  protection;  or 

1,2)  opposes  or  obstructs  the  execution  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  Impedes  the 
course  of  justice  under  those  laws. 

In  any  situation  covered  by  clause  1 1) ,  the 
State  shall  be  considered  to  have  denied  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  secured  by  the 
Constitution. 

10  use.  S  333. 

*  Fed.  R.  Civ.  P.  23fa)  provides: 

Prerequisites  to  a  Class  Action.  One  or 
more  members  of  a  class  may  sue  or  be  sued 
as  representative  parties  on  behalf  of  aU  only 
If  ( 1 )  the  class  Is  so  numerous  that  Joinder  of 
all  members  Is  Impracticable.  (2)  there  are 
questions  of  law  or  'act  common  to  the  class. 
( 3 )  the  claims  or  defenses  of  the  representa- 
tive parties  are  typical  of  the  claims  or  de- 
fenses of  the  class,  and  (4)  the  representa- 
tive parties  will  fairly  and  adequately  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  the  class. 

■Congressional  Record,  vol  117.  pt.  24. 
page  2024.  reports  the  announcement  by 
Senator  Ervln  that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  had 
scheduled  hearings  on  Computers,  Data 
Banks  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  On  Septem- 
ber 8.  1970.  Senator  Ervln  outlined  the  pur- 
pose and  scope  of  the  study.  In  this  regard. 
It  Is  well  to  nate  that  the  Issues  appellants 
seek  to  have  litigated  In  this  suit  Are  tre- 
mendously complex.  Involving  broad  ques- 
tion,? of  both  :aw  and  policy.  Recognition  of 
this  comple.xltv.  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
courts  generally  become  less  and  less  able  to 
deal  competently  with  controversies  the  far- 
ther removed  they  are  from  the  "Impact  of 
actuality"  and  recognition  of  the  "legitimat- 
ing function"  of  a  Judicial  decree,  see  A. 
BlcKTL,  The  Least  Dangerous  Branch  30-31 
(1962),  all  counsel  against  finding  the  pres- 
ent controversy  ripe  too  early.  In  my  view, 
resolution  of  the  Issues  presented  by  appel- 
lants is  much  better  undertaken,  at  this 
Juncture,  by  the  Congress  than  it  Is  by  this 
court. 

"There  was  a  great  deal  of  material  In 
which  the  Army  had  an  obviously  legitimate 
Interest  stemn^lng  from  the  following  fac- 
tual situation,  as  outlined  in  the  brief  of 
appellee 

(0|ur  Nation,  during  the  Rummer  of  1967, 
witnessed  the  tragic  riots  In  Detroit  and 
Newark  and,  for  the  first  time  in  25  years, 
the  Army  was  called  In  to  assist  the  local 
civilian  authorities  in  quelling  the  Etetrolt 
disturbances.  During  the  period  1967-68.  the 
National  Guard  was  called  upon  83  times 
and  the  Army  four  times  to  quell  cases  of 
civil  disorder.  The  March  on  the  Pentagon, 
the  disturbances  at  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, and  the  rioting  In  the  Nation's  Capi- 


tal, which  left  large  areas  of  the  City  lev- 
eled, all  required  tiie  use  of  the  armed 
forces  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos.  It  has 
been  reported  that  during  the  month  of 
April  1968  alone,  there  were  237  civil  dis- 
orders. 27.000  arrests,  43  deaths,  over  58  mil- 
lion dollars  In  property  damages,  and  over 
58.000  National  Guard  and  Army  troops  had 
to  be  used  25  times  to  quell  the  civil  distur- 
bances. US.  News  and  World  Report,  Sep- 
tember 2,  1968.  See  also  the  Brandels  Uni- 
versity Lembere  Center  for  Study  of  Violence 
Reports:  Disorders — 19S8,  by  the  General  Ad- 
justment Bureau,  Inc.;  Riot  and/or  Civil 
Commotion  Report  by  the  American  Insur- 
ance Association, 

Mr.  ERVTN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  this  morning  I  introduced  a 
biU  entitled  "A  bill  to  prohibit  any  civU 
or  military  ofiQcer  of  the  United  States 
using  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  or  the  militia  of  any  State 
to  execute  civil  laws  against  civilians  or 
to  exercise  surveillance  of  civilians  ex- 
cept where  such  forces  or  militia  are  ac- 
tually engaged  in  repelling  invasion  or 
suppressing  rebellion,  insurrection,  or  do- 
mestic violence  pursuant  to  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  States." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tills  bill 
be  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
with  the  understanding  that  after  that 
committee  completes  its  work  on  the  bill, 
i-  will  be  submitted  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committ€-e. 

I  might  state,  that  I  have  consulted 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi I  Mr.  Stennis>,  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  he  is  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  this  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart  ) .  The  request  is  that  the  biU  the 
Senator  from  North  Caroliiia  introduced 
this  morning  be  referred  first  to  the  Ju- 
diciarj'  Committee,  it  being  understood 
that  it  will  then  be  referred  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tower  )  : 

S.  3751.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  <23  U.S.C.  110,  138)  to 
clarify  the  law  relating  to  what  consti- 
tutes a  formal  contract  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  and  a  State 
iiighway  department  and  stating  further 
circumstainces  by  which  a  State  high- 
way department  will  be  permitted  to  re- 
fuse said  aid  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  to  clarify  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Federal  Government 
and  States  accepting  aid  under  that  act. 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  not  alter  existing  law 
but  would  rather  define  for  the  judicial 
system  what  the  Congress  has  always  in- 
tended, that  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  is  not  a  regulatory  statute  but  a 
grant-in-aid  statute. 

Each  year  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment of  my  State  submits  highway  proj- 
ects to  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion for  possible  Federal  participation. 
The  number  of  such  submissions  is  usual- 


ly in  excess  of  the  number  of  projects 
for  which  Federal  funds  are  available. 
This  amendment  makes  clear  that  should 
a  State  at  some  subsequent  time  wish  to 
complete  the  project  within  a  100  per- 
cent State  financing  it  may  do  so  and 
that  such  completion  would  be  subject 
only  to  the  laws  of  that  State. 

In  Tex£is  at  the  present  time  we  have 
an  intercity  expressway  for  which  plan- 
ning was  begun  in  the  early  1960's.  Be- 
tween that  time  and  the  present  there 
have  been  a  number  of  substantive  and 
procedural  changes  in  Federal  law.  The 
result  of  which  is,  that  despite  a  willing- 
ness of  the  State  to  bear  100  percent  of 
the  cost,  the  desire  of  the  majority  of  the 
local  citizens  for  completion  of  the  ex- 
pressway and  the  willingness  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  allow  such 
completion,  construction  has  been  halted 
by  court  action  due  to  failure  to  comply 
with  Federal  procedures.  I  am  advised 
that  this  unfortunate  situation  is  not 
unique.  My  amendment  would  prevent 
such  unreasonable  results  now  and  in  the 
future. 

This  amendment  would  not  frustrate 
the  Federal  highway  scheme,  because  it 
applies  only  to  primary,  secondary,  or 
urban  highway  programs — not  to  inter- 
state projects.  The  amendment  does  not 
remove  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  over  a  project  in  which 
there  has  been  Federal  involvement  be- 
cause termination  of  Federal  aid  will  still 
require  approval  by  the  Secretary.  This 
amendment  will  provide  increased  local 
control  over  local  roads. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  prompt  consid- 
eration of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from  Texas 
<Mr.  BENTSEN)  in  introducing  today  leg- 
islation which  should  greatly  clarify  the 
contractual  relationships  which  exist  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  State  highway  departments  relative 
to  the  use  of  Federal  moneys  in  the  con- 
struction of  primary  and  secondary  high- 
ways. 

The  instance  in  which  a  State  highway 
department  is  free  to  proceed  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  highway  without  Federal 
funds  is  greatly  in  need  of  clarification. 
Recent  judicial  decisions,  rather  than 
adding  clarity,  have  compounded  the 
existing  confusion  and  uncertainty.  The 
courts  have  on  several  occasions  in- 
terpreted the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
in  a  manner  not  intended  by  Congress 
and  certainly  not  contemplated  by  the 
States  in  their  dealings  with  the  Federal 
Grovernment. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  should 
provide  the  necessary  clariflcation  of 
congressional  intent,  the  critical  delinea- 
tion of  the  respective  rights  of  State  and 
Federal  parties,  and  the  needed  means 
for  removal  of  the  jurisdictional  impasse 
wliich  has  arisen  through  judicial  edict. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  ifor  himself, 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Javits.  Mr.  MONDALE,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Schweiker, 
Mr.  Stevenson,  and  Mr.  Taft»  : 
S.  3752.  A  bUI  to  extend  programs  for 
assistance  to  medical  libraries.  Referred 
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to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 

Welfare. 

THB  MEDICAL  LIBRASIBS  ACT  OF    1972 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 

I  am  introducing  a  bill,  the  "Medical  Li- 
braries Act  of  1972,"  which  is  designed 
to  extend  and  Improve  the  expiring  au- 
thorization within  the  PHS  Act  in  this 
regard. 

The  National  Library  of  Medicine  is 
responsible  lor  acquiring,  organizmg,  and 
disseminating  informational  materials 
in  the  health  sciences.  The  hbrary  has 
acquired  the  most  important  collection 
of  biomedical  literature  ever  assembled, 
now  numbering  over  1,300,000  items.  But 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine  is  to- 
day far  more  than  merely  a  repository  of 
documents.  It  is  truly  a  national  center 
for  biomedical  communications.  Through 
its  extramural  programs,  it  has  built  a 
network  of  regional  medical  libraries;  it 
has  helped  to  strengthen  the  Nation's 
biomedical  libraries:  it  has  supported  the 
training  not  only  of  librarians  but  bio- 
medical commimlcation  specialists  as 
well:  and  it  has  assisted  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  publication  of  a  variety  of  ma- 
terials in  the  biomedical  disciplines.  I 
will  highlight  these  activities  in  greater 
detail  in  a  moment,  but  first  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  the  overall  role  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Librarj'  of  Medicine  was  created 
under  the  leadership  of  my  distinguished 
predecessor  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee,  Senator  Lister 
Hill,  m  1956.  The  additional  authority 
which  permits  the  library  to  support  re- 
search and  training  programs  through- 
out the  United  States  was  added  in  1965. 
Under  that  authority  a  comprehensive 
program  to  upgrade  this  Nation's  bio- 
medical library  has  been  begim.  For  ex- 
ample. Mr.  President,  including  the  NLM, 

II  regional  medical  libraries  have  been 
established  across  America.  They  are  lo- 
cated in  Boston,  New  York.  Philadelphia. 
Detroit,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Omaha,  Dal- 
las, Seattle,  and  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  all  know  that  this  Nation  is 
preeminent  in  the  area  of  biomedical 
research.  Yet,  we  are  also  in  the  depths 
of  a  profound  health  care  crisis.  Clearly 
we  need  to  do  a  far  better  job  of  apply- 
ing the  vast  amount  of  biomedical  knowl- 
edge this  Nation  has  to  the  great  prob- 
lems of  delivering  high  quahty  health 
care  to  all  Americans.  I  believe  the  NLM 
can  and  should  become  a  catalytic  agent 
in  that  process. 

NLM  has  several  components,  only  one 
of  which  has  to  do  with  classic,  well- 
known  library  functions.  For  example. 
the  Lister  Hill  National  Center  for  Bio- 
medical Communications  designed,  sup- 
ported, and  directed  a  satellite  communi- 
cation project  that  has  been  found  to  be 
most  useful  in  improving  medical  com- 
munications to  remote  villages  in  Alaska. 
On  at  least  two  occasions  It  provided  In- 
formation which  proved  to  be  llfesaving. 
It  has  served  to  bring  medical  assistance 
to  persons  who  previously  could  not  be 
reached  by  telephone  or  radio  communi- 
cations. It  has  helped  physicians  deter- 
mine when  patients  need  to  be  evacuated 
to  district  or  regional  hospitals  for  emer- 
gency care. 


Mr.  President,  I  was  pleased  to  note 
that  the  recent  report  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Comanlttee  in  the  fiscal  year  1973 
budget  for  HEW  Included  a  directive  to 
HEW  to  get  on  with  the  planning  for  the 
construction  of  the  Lister  Hill  National 
Center  for  Biomedical  Communication*. 
I  fully  support  this  worthwhile  effort. 
And  I  share  the  disappointment  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  funds 
made  available  3  years  ago  for  the  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  studies  to  con- 
struct the  Center  have  not  yet  been 
obligated. 

Another  component  is  the  National 
Medical  Audiovisual  Center  currently  lo- 
cated in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  which  serves  Amer- 
ican medicine  by  acquiring,  producing, 
cataloging,  and  distributing  audiovisual 
materials  used  in  the  teaching  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  the  allied 
health  profe.ssions.  The  Center  also  con- 
ducts highly  successful  workshops 
through  which  it  teaches  the  fundamen- 
tals of  audiovisual  technology  and  Its 
utilization. 

Another  important  part  of  the  library 
is  the  toxicology  information  program 
which  collaborates  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  such  as  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  to  collect,  organize,  and 
automate  toxicology  data.  An  on-line 
toxicology  information  system  has  been 
developed  and  is  being  expanded  with 
more  terminals  and  the  creation  of  addi- 
tional data  bases.  This  system  provides 
the  most  rapid  means  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  toxicology  information. 

About  100  years  ago.  Dr.  John  Shaw 
Billings  became  director  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  library,  the  predecessor  of  the 
NLM.  During  his  remarkable  30-year 
tenure  he  produced  the  first  continuing 
compilation  of  current  medical  periodical 
literature,  "Index  Medicus."  It  has  been 
used  throughout  the  world  for  almost  a 
century.  Some  15  years  ago,  the  size  of 
the  medical  literature  made  production 
of  the  index  most  difficult.  Accordingly, 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine  intro- 
duced new  computer  technology  and  cre- 
ated what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
medlars.  Now  an  additional  step  has 
been  taken.  The  information  of  medlars 
has  been  placed  on  line  and  is  thus 
called  medline.  Terminals  with  which  to 
access  medline  are  being  placed  in  ap- 
proximately 200  institutions  around  the 
country  and  overseas  as  jR-ell.  In  short, 
vital  biomedical  information  is  being 
made  easily  available  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, without  delay,  delay  that  could 
mean  the  difference  between  life  and 
death. 

The  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act 
was  first  passed  in  1965.  It  authorized 
seven  distinct  extramural  programs  for 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine.  These 
are.  first,  construction  of  library  facili- 
ties; second,  training  of  medical  Ubrar- 
ians  and  other  information  specialists 
in  the  health  sciences:  third,  special  fel- 
lowships for  the  creation  of  written  mat- 
ter to  facilitate  distribution  of  biomed- 
ical information;  fourth,  research  in  the 
field  of  medical  library  science;  fifth,  im- 
provement of  the  basic  resources  of  med- 
ical libraries;  sixth,  regional  medical  li- 
braries;  and  seventh,  support  to  bio- 


medical scientific  publications.  The  act 
authorized  these  programs  for  a  period 
of  5  years.  In  1970,  the  act  was  extended 
for  an  additional  3  years  That  extension 
terminates  June  30,  1973. 

Although  a  total  of  $40  million — $10 
million  each  year  for  4  years — was  au- 
thorized under  the  1965  law  for  tiie  con- 
struction of  new  or  the  rehabilitation 
of  existing  medical  library  facilities,  only 
$11.25  million  has  been  appropriated. 
This  amount  was  used  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  11  new  libraries,  all  con- 
nected with  schools  of  the  health 
sciences.  Regrettably,  the  President's 
budget  did  not  request  any  funds  for  fis- 
cal year  1973.  Some  medical  schools  and 
other  schools  of  the  health  sciences  have 
recourse  to  other  agencies  for  assistance 
in  the  construction  of  library  facilities. 
However,  the  majority  of  the  approxi- 
mately 7,800  health  care  institutions  in 
this  Nation  do  not  have  other  programs 
lo  which  they  can  turn  for  this  assist- 
ance. 

For  training,  the  act.  through  its  8- 
year  period,  authorized  S  10.25  million, 
of  which  about  $8.2  million  will  have 
been  appropriated.  Using  these  funds, 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine  has 
supported  programs  in  which  580  indi- 
viduals have  been  trained  as  medical  li- 
brarians, as  Information  specialists,  and 
as  medical  historians.  When  the  act  was 
first  considered,  there  was  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for  additional  medical 
librarians.  Primarily  because  of  these 
training  programs,  much  of  the  need  has 
been  met  but  the  program  needs  to  be 
continued  for  several  reasons.  First, 
medical  libraries  throughout  the  coim- 
try,  just  like  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine,  are  becoming  complex  com- 
munication centers.  Second,  as  we  esca- 
late our  attack  on  cancer,  heart  disease, 
and  other  major  killers,  all  types  of  li- 
brary services  must  be  improved. 

The  fellowship  program  of  the  NLM, 
known  as  special  scientific  projects.  Is 
unique.  This  is  a  mechanism  designed  to 
support  distinguished  scientists  so  that 
they  may  be  freed  from  usual  academic 
obligations  for  a  year  or  two.  Science 
must  be  identified,  evaluated,  and  then 
synthesized  into  fundamental  concepts. 
FV)r  the  laboratorv'  investigator  as  well  as 
the  busy  practitioner,  this  process  is  es- 
sential if  he  is  to  stay  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  ever  expanding  frontier  of 
biomedical  knowledge. 

The  original  act  and  its  1970  extension 
authorized  $24  million  for  research,  and 
Congress  will  have  appropriated  $8  mil- 
lion over  the  8  years.  This  program  needs 
to  be  upgraded. 

Under  the  5-year  authority  of  the 
Medical  Librar>-  Assistance  Extension 
Act  of  1965,  $15  milhon  was  authorized 
and  $11.8  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  and  expanding  the  re- 
sources— primarily  books,  journals,  and 
other  informational  materials — of  the 
Nation's  health  science  libraries.  The 
sums  expended  could  not  and  were  not 
intended  to  remedy  the  total  resource 
deficit  of  our  medical  libraries  since,  in 
1965,  the  immediate  need  In  this  area 
was  Identified  as  being  in  excess  of  $100 
million,  and  this  need  was  growing  ex- 
pxmentlally  during  the  5  years  of  the 
programs  operation. 
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The  appropriations  for  this  section  of 
the  act  did  serve  the  purpose,  however, 
of  focusing  the  attention  of  the  health 
community  on  the  invaluable  services 
rendered  by  these  libraries.  The  402 
grants  made  to  date  represent  support 
to  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  medical  libraries. 

Having  esUbllshed  this  base  in  1966- 
70,  the  Medical  Llbrar>'  Assistance  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1970  sought  to  capitalize 
on  the  accomplishments  by  providing 
assistance  for  the  improvement  of  serv- 
ices to  users.  In  1971  and  1972.  222  grants 
for  a  total  of  $672,000  were  made  to  assist 
In  the  establishment  of  basic  collections 
in  our  country's  primary  llbrtirles.  those 
in  health  care  institutions.  Sixty-nine 
awards  for  $1,273,000  were  made  to  the 
secondary  libraries  for  projects  designed 
to  Improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
services  to  users. 

Funds  Eire  also  authorized  under  the 
publications  program  to  assist  in  the 
preparation  and  also  the  publication  of 
the  important  scientific  findings. 
Through  the  first  8  years  of  this 
program  $8.0  million  were  authorized 
and  $3.9  million  will  have  been  appro- 
priated. Over  65  grants  have  been  made. 

In  summary,  the  Medical  Library 
Assistance  Act  terminates  on  June  30, 
1973.  The  National  Library  of  Medicine 
has  operated  under  the  extension  of  this 
act  for  2  fiscal  years.  No  major  opera- 
tional problems  have  been  experienced. 
It  has  been  a  most  successful  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill,  which  I  am 
Introducing  today  with  bipartisan  co- 
sponsorship,  is  a  1-year  extension.  A  1- 
year  extension  in  no  way  implies  any 
concern  on  my  part  with  respect  to  the 
functioning  of  the  NLM.  In  fact,  just  the 
opposite  is  the  case.  However,  with  the 
enormous  flow  of  legislation  through  the 
Senate  Health  Subcommittee,  I  have 
determined  that  it  is  essential  that  the 
committee  consider  these  legislative  au- 
thorities in  a  more  orderly  and  systemat- 
ic fashion.  Accordingly,  I  hope  to  stage 
the  extensions  of  future  PHS  authorities 
in  such  a  manner  so  as  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  the  committee  to  consider  the 
programs  which  support  research  and 
education  at  the  same  time.  And  since 
the  comprehensive  manpower  and  nurse 
training  programs,  which  were  enacted 
last  year,  expire  June  30,  1974,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  extend  the  medical  libraries 
authority  for  1  year  at  this  time. 

The  legislation  proposed  will  amend 
title  m,  part  J.  of  the  PHS  act  to  pro- 
vide : 

First.  Fifteen  million  dollars  for  medi- 
cal library  facility  construction  assist- 
ance; 

Second.  For  assistance  in  the  training 
of  medical  librarians  and  other  informa- 
tion specialists  in  the  health  sciences :  $4 
million  In  1974; 

Third.  Five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  assistance  for  compilations  of  writ- 
ings concerning  advances  in  science  re- 
lated to  health. 

Fourth.  Five  million  dollars  for  assist- 
ance for  research  and  development  in 
medical  science  libraries  and  other  fields; 

Fifth.  Six  million  dollars  for  assist- 
ance to  improve,  establish,  or  expand 
basic  medical  library  resources; 


Sixth.  Five  million  dollars  for  assist- 
ance in  development  of  a  national  system 
of  regional  medical  libraries;  and 

Seventh.  Such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, but  not  to  exceed  $1  million  per 
year  for  assistance  for  biomedical  scien- 
tific publications. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3762 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
.\ct  may  be  cited  as  the  'Medical  Libraries 
Actor  1972." 

EXTXNSION  or  ASSISTANCE  TO  MXOICAL 
LIBRARTT.S 

Sic.  2.  (A)  Section  393(h)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

■'(h)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $13,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  $15,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974." 

lb)  The  first  sentence  of  section  394(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  section  390(b)  (2)  of  this 
Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1BT3  and  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974." 

(C)(1)  Section  395(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "June  30.  1973"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1974". 

i2i  Section  395(b)  of  -such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  June  30,  1973"  axid  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "June  30, 1974". 

id  I  Section  396^a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
•-0  read  as  foUows: 

Src  396.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
3901  b)  (6),  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated »4.500,000  for  the  fiscal  :  ear  ending 
June  30.  1973  and  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974. ' 

16)  The  first  sentence  of  section  397(a) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

•'In  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  section  390(b)  (6)  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $3,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973  and 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974." 

(f)  The  first  sentence  of  section  398(a) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  section  390(b)  (7) ,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $3,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973  and 
$5,000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974." 


By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Magntjson)  : 
S.  3755.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
.•Mrway  Development  Act  of  1970  to  in- 
crease the  U.S.  share  of  allowable  proj- 
ect costs  under  such  act:  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  prohibit 
certain  State  taxation  of  persons  in  air 
transportation,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  c«i  Com- 
merce. 

AiKPORT   DEVKI.OP»irNT   ACCELEiUTION  ACT 
OF    197  2 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr,  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  to  be  known  as  the 


.Airport  Development  Acceleration  Act  of 
1972. 

In  the  view  of  myself  and  the  cospon- 
sors.  the  bill  represents  our  current 
thinking  of  how  best  to  improve  the 
landmark  1970  legislation  known  as  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act. 
As  my  colleagues  know,  that  act  has 
been  of  immeasurable  assistance  in  as- 
sisting local  communities  in  meeting  the 
ever  increasing  aviation  needs  required 
to  support  the  U.S.  air  transportation 
system.  The  act  provides  for  massive 
Federal  assistance  to  local  governments 
by  providing  nearly  $300  million  a  year 
in  Federal  grants  to  local  airport  spon- 
sors, which,  in  most  cases,  are  counties 
and  municipalities.  Like  most  compre- 
hensive programs  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  Act.  because  of  its  size 
and  scope,  requires  continued  changes 
and  updating  to  make  certain  that  it 
continues  to  meet  the  needs  for  aviation 
development  in  the  United  States.  This 
spring,  the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation, 
which  I  chair,  held  hearings  on  airport 
development  problems  and  proposals  to 
update  the  1970  law  to  make  it  more  re- 
sponsive to  local  aviation  needs. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  ex- 
pres.ses  my  commitment  to  provide  a  bet- 
ter program  to  assist  local  communities 
in  developing  airport  facilities. 

Basically,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  has 
.seven  provisions  amending  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  and  one 
which  amends  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958. 

First,  and  most  important,  the  bill 
w^ould  provide  increaseci  Federal  partici- 
pation in  airport  development  projects 
at  afcfout  3,400  publicly  owned  airports 
throughout  the  United  States,  its  terri- 
tories and  possessions.  Presently,  Federal 
participaticm  by  grants  is  limited  to  50 
percent  Federal  funds  and  50  percent 
local.  This  amendment  will  increase  the 
Federal  ratio  to  almost  all  airports  to 
75  percent.  The  largest  60  airports  in  the 
United  States,  the  so-called  large  and 
medium  hubs,  such  as  New  York,  Los 
Angeles,  Seattle,  Las  Vegas,  Tampa,  and 
others  will  continue  to  be  eligible  for 
only  50  percent  Federal  participation. 
Testimony  before  my  committee  has  in- 
dicated that  the  communities  in  which 
these  airports  are  located  have  had  little 
or  no  dlfflculty  providing  50  percent 
matching  money  to  meet  the  require- 
ments or  the  50-50  ratio.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  small  communities  in  the 
United  States,  such  as  Charleston.  W. 
Va.,  Burlington.  Vt..  Fort  Wayne.  Ind  . 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  and  Great  Falls,  Mont., 
have  had  great  difSculty  in  finding  local 
matching  fxmds  to  meet  the  50-50  re- 
quirement. As  a  result  many  of  these 
communities  have  been  imable  to  pro- 
ceed with  a'viatlon  development  despite 
pressing  local  needs  and  despite  the  1970 
act. 

My  bill  will  provide  significant  finan- 
cial relief  to  such  communities. 

Second,  this  bill  will  remedy  a  defect 
in  the  1970  law  by  providing  that  the 
terminal  areas  of  the  Nations  airports 
will  be  eligible  for  Federal  assistance  in- 
sofar as  the  development  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  movanent  of  passengers  and 
their  baggage  through  the  airport.  At 
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present,  no  Federal  funds  may  be  used 
for  terminal  area  dev^opment  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  approved  such 
a  provision  in  1970.  The  provlsiaQ  was 
not  enacted  into  law  as  a  result  of  ac- 
tion by  House  ccmferees  on  the  final  bill. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  that  I  in- 
troduce today,  some  portion  of  terminal 
areas  of  airports  will  be  eligible,  on  a  SO- 
SO  basis,  for  Federal  participation. 

Third,  the  biU  provides  that  construc- 
tion and  equipment  requirements  to  pro- 
vide airport  security  as  presently  required 
by  regulations  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  shall  be  eUgible  for  Fed- 
eral participation  in  the  amount  of  82 
percoit  of  the  project  cost.  New  regula- 
ttois  designed  to  meet  the  threats  of  hi- 
jacking and  extortion  have  imposed  a 
tremendous  new  financial  burden  on  air- 
port operators  and  in  my  view  should  be 
funded  at  the  same  level  of  Federal  par- 
tidpetion  as  are  landing  and  safety  aids 
such  as  approach  lighting  and  so  forth. 

Fourth,  the  bill  increases  the  minimum 
amount  available  each  yetw  for  airport 
development  grants  from  the  present 
$280  million  to  $420  million.  This  increase 
ulll  permit  the  same  level  of  total  air- 
port development  to  proceed  even  though 
the  level  of  Federal  ptirticipation  has 
generally  been  raised.  The  funds  neces- 
sary to  finance  this  increase  are  available 
and  will  be  available  m  the  airport  and 
airway  trust  fund  and  will  come  from 
receipts  of  the  1970  taxes  Congress  levied 
on  passengers,  shippers,  airlines,  and  pri- 
vate aircraft  operators. 

Rf  th.  the  bin  provides  provisions  which 
viH  enable  airport  sponsors  to  obtain  100 
percent  Federal  financing  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  needed  for  future  airport  de- 
velopment. This  is,  in  essence,  a  land 
bank  program  and  will  encourage  air- 
ports to  begin  long-range  a-viation  plan- 
ning and  land  acquisition  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  1980's  and  1990's  and  will 
give  them  the  financial  capability  to  buy 
land  at  today's  prices  and  preserve  it  for 
future  airport  development  and  protect 
it  from  being  used  for  other  purposes. 
The  provisions  will  require  that  at  some 
point  in  the  future,  after  the  airport  de- 
velopment Is  accomplished,  the  sponsor 
will  be  required  to  repay  to  the  airport 
and  airway  trust  fund  the  local  portion 
together  with  interest  so  as  to  comply 
with  the  Federal-local  funding  ratio. 

Sixth,  the  bill  provides  that  military 
airports  which  permit  civil  use  may  be 
eligible  for  airport  development  grants 
to  the  extent  that  development  is  strict- 
ly related  to  the  needs  of  civil  aviation 
and  not  military  aviation.  Presently, 
many  military  airports  in  the  United 
States  are  used  by  civil  aviation  but  im- 
der  the  present  act  no  airport  trust  fund 
revenues  may  be  used  for  improvements 
or  civil  related  development  at  these  air- 
ports. 

Seventh,  the  bill  extends  the  present 
multlyear  contract  authority  contained 
In  the  1970  act  for  another  2  years 
through  1975.  The  contract  authority  al- 
lows the  Secretary  to  enter  Into  multi- 
year  grant  agreements  with  airport  spon- 
sors which  assure  the  local  airport  oper- 
ators that  Federal  funds  will  be  available 
In  more  than  a  single  year.  Under  the 
present  act,  contract  authority  expires 


at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  of  1970  provided  a  full  5-year 
contracting  authority  but,  as  in  the  case 
of  terminal  development,  that  provision 
was  modified  by  the  Senate-House  con- 
ferees. 

Finally,  my  bill  prohibits  State  and 
local  taxation  on  airline  passengers  or 
on  the  airlines  themselves,  but  does  not 
prohibit  airport  operators  from  levj'ing 
and  collecting  other  reasonable  user 
charges  such  as  landing  fees,  rental 
charges,  and  so  forth.  The  provision  will 
prohibit  a  new,  inequitable,  and  poten- 
tially chaotic  burden  of  taxation  on  the 
nearly  200  million  air  travelers  in  this 
country.  The  legislation  would  prohibit 
the  levying  of  State  or  local  head  taxes, 
fees,  or  charges  either  on  passengers  or 
on  the  cMriage  of  such  passengers  in  in- 
terstate commerce.  The  bill  is  in  response 
to  a  situation  which  has  been  brought 
about  by  a  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion upholding  passenger  head  taxes  en- 
acted by  New  Hampshire  and  by  Evans- 
ville,  Ind..  for  "aviation- related  pur- 
poses." While  this  decision  has  invited 
State  and  local  governments  to  enact 
head  taxes  or  fees  on  air  travelers,  the 
Court  decision  does  not  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  prevent  undue  or  discrim- 
inatory taxation. 

In  the  wake  of  this  decision,  a  rash  of 
proposals  varjing  widely  in  rate,  scope 
and  applicability,  has  broken  out 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  is  significant 
that  revenues  from  some  of  these  head 
taxes  would  not  be  used  to  provide  funds 
for  airport  construction  or  operation,  but 
would  be  used  to  nourish  general  ftmd 
coffers.  For  example,  Philadelphia  has 
levied  a  tax  of  $2  per  passenger  on  pas- 
sengers both  arriving  in  and  departing 
from  that  city. 

The  revenues  will  accrue  to  the  city's 
general  fund  not  the  Philadelphia  air- 
port. Other  cities  as  well  have  leveled 
their  sights  at  air  travelers  who  are  con- 
venient, vulnerable  and  captive  targets. 
Certainly  we  can  anticipate  the  prolif- 
eration of  such  action. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  must  act  to 
protect  the  American  air  travel  con- 
sumer from  such  discriminatory  taxa- 
tion, in  observance  of  an  old  axiom  that 
'In  levying  taxes  and  in  shearing  sheep, 
it  is  well  to  stop  when  you  get  down  to 
the  skin."  The  Nation's  air  travelers  are 
already  being  heavily  taxed  to  pay  for 
ainwrt  facilities  and  airways  modern- 
ization. As  a  result  of  the  1970  act  every 
passenger  in  air  transportation  pays  an 
8-percent  excise  tax  on  the  price  of  his 
ticket  to  support  these  developments. 
Total  user  tax  revenues  will  reach  about 
$693  million  this  year.  Since  this  tax 
money  is  earmarked  for  airport  and  air- 
way improvements,  there  is  no  need  to 
add  an  additional  burden  of  taxation  on 
these  travelers  or  on  the  carriers  and  in 
fact,  it  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  for 
Congress  to  stand  idly  by  while  this  is 
done  by  other  units  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time  the 
average  value  of  a  round  trip  airline 
ticket  in  the  United  States  is  about  $85. 
Therefore,  the  average  traveler  today 
pays  a  Federal  tax  of  $8.80,  the  revenues 
from  which  are  reserved  for  aviation 
facilities  development.  In  1970,  while  the 


Committee  on  Commerce  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  were  considering  this 
legislation,  it  was  our  firm  intent  that 
the  Federal  excise  tax  be  the  only  tax 
on  passengers  in  air  transportation. 
While  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  that 
Congress  did  not  preempt  this  field  in 
1970,  It  was  certainly  our  intention,  in 
my  opinion,  to  do  so.  At  that  time  sev- 
eral States  and  local  government  had 
attempted  to  levy  head  taxes  on  pas- 
sengers in  air  transportation  and  it  was 
widely  assimied  because  of  lower  court 
decisions  Eind  qualified  legal  opinion 
that  such  taxes  were  uncons^tutional  as 
an  undue  burden  on  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Despite  the  views  we  heard  in  1969  and 
1970  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Gtovemment  presently  taxes  pas- 
sengers at  the  rate  of  8-percent  on  air- 
line tickets,  the  High  Court  has  opened 
the  door  wide  to  multiple  passenger 
taxation. 

Something  must  be  done,  and  it  Is 
fitting  that  the  Nation's  air  travelers  look 
to  us  for  decisive  action.  In  its  decision, 
the  Supreme  Court  seemed  to  invite  con- 
gressional action  for  the  Court  pointed 
out  that — 

At  least  until  Congress  chooees  to  enact 
a  nationwide  rule,  the  power  will  not  be 
denied  to  the  States. 

The  legislation  introduced  today,  pro- 
vides the  vehicle  for  Congress  to  make 
it  clear  that  it  ■will  not  allow  indiscrimi- 
nate levying  of  burdensome  head  taxes 
on  citizens  traveling  in  interstate  com- 
merce. Nor  will  we  allow  the  growth  of 
our  national  air  trsmsportation  system 
to  be  impeded  by  abandoning  it  to  the 
chaos  of  discriminatory  taxation  on  air 
travelers. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Commerce  Committee  in 
executive  session  shortly  and  hopefully 
favorably  reported. 

I  hope  that  it  will  have  the  enthusi- 
astic support  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Senate  as  It  provides  great  new  sources 
of  Federal  assistance  and  cooperation  in 
assisting  local  communities  in  meeting 
the  aviation  needs  of  the  future. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BTLLB 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    335 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bkall,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oeorgia  (Mr.  QAmRKLD  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  325,  to  es- 
tablish a  survivor  annuity  program  for 
widows  of  military  personnel. 

S.    3«49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bible,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Bknkett)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3449,  a  bill  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  to  coordinate  a  national 
program  to  Insure  the  safety  of  dams 
and  other  water  storage  and  control 
stnictures,  to  provide  technical  support 
to  State  programs  for  the  licensing  and 
inspection  of  such  structures,  to  encour- 
age adequate  State  safety  laws  and 
methods  of  implementation  thereof. 

S.     360* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bboce:.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baxxe)   was 
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added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3604,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  safety 
standards  for  mobile  homes  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

S.    36«3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bennett,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3643,  the 
Allied  Services  Act  of  1972. 

S.    3659 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHwiiKER>  wsis  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  3659,  a  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  develop  a  plan  leading  to  the 
conquest  of  multiple  sclerosis. 

3.    3704    AND    3705 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magncson.  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  iMr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  'Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE'.  the  Senator  from  Maine  ».Mr. 
MusKiE ' ,  and  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut 'Mr.  Weicker)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3704.  a  bill  to  provide  for  a 
6-month  extension  of  the  emergency  un- 
employment compensation  program;  and 
S.  3705.  a  bill  to  amend  section  203(2 1 
of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1970. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
86— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  REGARDINO 
THE  UNIVERSALITy  OP  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

<  Refered  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  > 

DrVlDKD    NATIONS    AND    THK    C.N. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  achievement  of  universality  in 
membership  of  the  United  Nations  would 
not  only  enhance  the  ability  of  that  body 
to  preserve  international  peace  and  to 
carry  out  its  other  responsibilities  for 
promoting  and  maintaining  world  coop- 
eration as  set  forth  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  it  would  also  positively  serve 
two  major  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives. 
First,  achievement  of  universality  would 
help  generally  to  assure  peace  in  the 
world,  and  second,  it  would  reduce  the 
possibility  of  a  unified  Communist  bloc — 
a  goal  which  the  Soviets  continue  to  re- 
affirm. It  is  therefore  in  o\ii  larger  in- 
terest that  the  nationtd  governments  in 
question  enlarge  their  international  roles 
in  world  decisionmaking,  and  improve 
their  possibility  of  self-determination. 

For  the  United  States,  to  support 
through  its  foreign  policy  the  admission 
to  membership  in  the  United  Nations  the 
divided  States  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  and  the  Grerman  Democratic 
Republic :  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the 
Peoples  Democratic  Republic  of  Korea: 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  would  serve 
the  interests  of  world  peace  by  normaliz- 
ing the  relationships  of  these  coimtries 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  action 
would  give  the  countries  the  opportimlty 
to  engage  in  a  global  airing  of  grievances 
smd  offers  the  possibility  of  their  peace- 
ful resolution  rather  than  resorting  to 
the  battlefield  in  order  to  get  the  world  to 
listen. 

Mr.  President,  in  October  of  1971  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  Foreign  Assistance 


Act  of  1971  I  proposed  an  amendment 
which  was  similar  to  what  I  am  proposing 
today.  During  the  floor  debate  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  asked  that  I  withhold 
calling  the  amendment  to  a  vote  and 
promised  hearmgs  before  liis  committee 
on  the  matter.  I  appreciated  his  sugges- 
tion and  followed  his  advice. 

Admittance  of  these  states  named  in 
my  resolution  would  have  a  dual  effect 
in  helping  to  assure  world  peace.  If  ad- 
mitted to  the  U.N.  these  countries  would 
be  able  to  draw  on  the  negotiating  abili- 
ties and  good  offices  of  the  most  power- 
ful world  leaders  in  the  resolution  of  their 
differences  rather  than  being  left  "out- 
side" to  solve  their  differences. 

In  another  sense — and  almost  contra- 
dictorily— the  right  of  coimtries  to  de- 
termine their  own  future  would  be  served 
by  the  admission  to  the  U.N.  that  I  pro- 
pose. By  strengthening  the  national  and 
international  positions  of  these  countries 
their  dependency  upon  superpower  fiscal 
and  phj'sical  support  could  be  lessened. 
The  trends  we  see  in  all  coimtries  toward 
increasingly  strong  nationaUstic  atti- 
tudes and  their  desire  to  be  recognized 
as  autonomous  countries  in  their  inter- 
national dealings  would  be  strengthened 
by  a  seat  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  easing  of  tensions  between  East 
and  West  Germany  we  have  recently  ex- 
perienced in  their  landmark  treaty  would 
be  accelerated  by  their  membership  in 
the  United  Nations  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  apparatus  through  which 
negotiations  may  be  carried  on  at  any 
time. 

As  a  maturing  world  body  the  United 
Nations  today  represents  a  major  hope 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  world  peace.  The  United  States  should 
continue  to  support  the  efforts  of  this 
body,  and  as  its  richest  member  in  eco- 
nomic and  political  resources  attempt 
constantly  to  aid  it  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  mission  of  world  peace.  We 
in  the  U.S.  Congress  must  always  be 
mindful  that  the  United  Nations  was 
not  established  as  an  extension  of  our 
State  Department  and  that  what  is  in 
our  best  interests  may  not  necessarily  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  a  majority  of 
member  nations.  We  should  not  allow 
our  national  prejudices  to  undiily  inter- 
fere with  what  is  best  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  community  when  dealing  with  the 
United  Nations. 

I  realize  that  the  issue  of  universality 
in  the  United  Nations  extends  beyond 
the  countries  encompassed  by  this  resolu- 
tion. Some  will  say.  "What  about  all  those 
little  countries  you  didn't  mention?"  I  am 
aware  of  the  complications  inherent  in 
this  .situation.  However,  until  further 
hearings  are  scheduled  regarding  this 
resolution,  and  all  of  the  issues  involved 
are  examined  in  full  detail,  I  would  think 
that  the  smaller  states  should  be  placed 
in  some  kind  of  an  associate  status  so 
that  they  may  be  heard  as  well.  I  think 
some  distinctions  like  this  can  usefully 
be  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  offer  this 
concurrent  resolution  seeking  the  admis- 
sion of  the  two  Germany s.  the  two  Ko- 
reas, and  the  two  Vletnams  to  the  United 
Nations  and  ask  that  it  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee. 


The  concurrent  resolution  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

3.  Con.  Res.  88 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep. 
resentatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Congrea 
hereby  flnds  that  to  achieve  universality  of 
membership  In  the  TJnlt«d  Nations  would 
significantly  enhance  the  abUlty  of  that 
body  to  preserve  International  peace  and 
to  carry  out  its  other  responsibilities  for 
promoting  and  maintaining  world  coopiera- 
tlon  as  set  forth  In  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. Therefore,  to  that  end,  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  It  should  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  actively  to  support  the 
admlsclon  to  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
the  German  Democratic  RepUMlc,  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  the  People's  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Korea,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  and 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam. 


NATIONAL  NO-FAULT  MOTOR  VE- 
HICLE INSURANCE  ACT— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1301 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  submitted  an  amend, 
ment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  I S.  945  >  to  require  no-fault  mo- 
tor vehicle  insurance  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  operating  a  motor  vehicle  on 
streets,  roads,  and  highways  or  other 
lands  open  to  automobile  use  by  the  pub- 
lic in  order  to  promote  and  regulate 
interstate  commerce. 


MARINE  IVIAMMAL  PROTECTION 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1302 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  HART,  for  himself,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Griffin,  and  Mr.  Spono, 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  jointly  to  the  bill  iS. 
2871)  to  protect  marine  mammals,  to 
establish  a  Marine  Mammal  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  myself, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Griffin,  and 
Mr.  Spong,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  to  S.  2871, 
the  ocean  mammals  protection  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
and  lie  on  the  table,  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  1302 

On  page  26,  beginning  with  line  14.  strike 
out  all  through  line  23  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"1 10)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior." 

On  page  28,  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(16)  The  term 'Administrator' means  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration." 

On  page  54,  beginning  with  line  24.  strike 
out  all  throtigh  line  2  on  page  56  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "shall  not  exceed  $8,000,000.". 

On  page  55,  beginning  with  line  5.  strike 
out  all  through  line  6  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  111.  (a)  (1)  The  Administrator  U 
hereby  author — ". 

On  page  65.  strike  out  line  21  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  The  Secretaxy,  after  consultation 
with  the  Administrator  and  with  the  Ma-". 


On  page  56,  line  4,  strike  out  "AdmlnUtra- 
uyf"  and  insert  to  lieu  thereof  "Becretary. 
tttu  consiUtatlon  ijlth  the  Administrator,". 

On  page  56,  line  9,  strike  out  "Admlnls- 
tnXOT"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary, 
the  Administrator,". 

On  page  56,  line  15,  strike  out 
trator"  and  Insart  In  lieu  thereof 
the  Administrator,". 

On  page  56,  line  28,  strike  out 
trfttor  ■  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
or  the  Administrator". 

On  page  57.  line  6,  strike  out 
trstor  ■  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
or  the  Administrator". 

On  page  57.  Hue  10,  strike  out 
trator  ■    and    insert   to   lieu   thereof   "Secre- 
tary or  the  Administrator". 

On  page  63.  line  24,  beginning  with  the 
figure  '$2,000,000",  strike  out  all  through  itoe 
9  on  page  64  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$2,- 
700.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973,  and  not  to  exceed  $2,626,000  for  each 
of  the  four  next  following  fiscal  years  to  en- 
able the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  carry 
out  such  functions  and  responsibilities  as  It 
may  have  been  given  under  this  title.". 

On  page  64.  strike  out  lines  19  and  20  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Quality,  the  Secretary, 
the  Administrator,  and". 

On  page  67.  Itoe  20,  strike  out  "of  the  In- 
terior' 


oommisslons  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  to 
He  on  the  table. 


'Admlnls- 
Secretary, 

"Admlnls- 
'Secrftary 

'Admtols- 
' Secretary 

'Adminls- 


EXTENSION    OP    PRESENT    PUBLIC 
DEBT  LIMITATION— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1303 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  MONDALE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  15390)  to  provide  for  a  4- 
month  extension  of  the  present  tempo- 
rary level  in  the  public  debt  limitation. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  FOR  WATER  AND 
POWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1973— NOTICE 
OP  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND  THE 
RULE 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1304 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  submitted  the 
following  notice  in  ■writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  It  Is  my  totentlon  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.B.  15686) 
making  appropriations  for  the  flecal  year  end- 
lag  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  following  amendment,  namely: 

Page  7,  after  line  7,  before  the  period  In- 
sert the  following:  ":  Provided  further,  That 
the  exception  to  section  224  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1970.  relating  to  certato  ap- 
proval, shall  not  apply  to  amounts  In  this 
appropriation", 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  submitted  the 
amendment  iNo.  1304)  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  the  bill  iH.R.  15586) 
making  appropriations  for  public  works 
for  water  and  power  development,  in- 
cluding the  Corps  of  Engineers — Civil, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  and  other 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Appalachian  regional  de- 
velopment programs,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  related  independent  agencies  and 
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ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1972— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1308 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TAFT  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  fS.  3010)  to  provide  for  the  continua- 
tion of  programs  authorized  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1273 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  tMr.  Percy)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  i  Mr.  Hollinos)  , 
the  Senator  from  California  i  Mr.  Crans- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr. 
Packwood)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kknnidyj  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Amendment  No. 
1273,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  15417)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  NSF  AUTHORIZATION— EARTH- 
QUAKE RESEARCH  AND  RE- 
SEARCH ON  UNCONVENTIONAL 
ENERGY  SOURCES 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  on  the  authorization  bill  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation  which  the 
Senate  passed  on  Friday.  At  the  outset, 
I  want  to  express  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  fMr.  Kennedy),  for  his 
work  on  the  biU.  It  reflects  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  need  of  American  science, 
and  it  provides  for  those  needs.  It  also 
reflects  his  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the 
American  people  and  the  important  role 
which  science  can  play  in  serving  those 
needs. 

My  remarks  concern  two  provisions  in 
the  bill  which  lay  the  groundwork  for 
scientific  efforts  of  potentially  Immense 
significance  to  human  needs — the  provi- 
sions deahng  with  the  pre%'ention  and 
reduction  of  esirthquake  damage  and  re- 
search on  imconventlonal  energy  sources. 

The  devastating  California  earth- 
quakes of  last  year  focused  public  atten- 
tion on  the  urgent  need  to  develop  re- 
liable methods  of  predicting  earthquakes 
and  preventing  loss  of  human  life  and 
avoidable  damage  to  property.  Serious 
as  these  quakes  were,  California  is  not 
the  only  part  of  the  United  States  which 
is  threatened.  In  the  southeastern  part 
of  my  own  State,  which  Is  not  generally 
recognized  as  an  earthquake-prone  area. 


serious  earthquakes  have  occurred  and 
likely  will  occur  in  the  future.  The  threat 
of  loss  of  life  and  property  damage  from 
earthquakes  poses  a  threat  to  all  citi- 
zens of  this  area  and  retards  economic 
progress  by  discouraging  new  investment 
in  plants  and  facilities  which  are  sorely 
needed  by  the  citizens  of  the  area.  The 
authorization  passed  last  Friday  broad- 
ens the  capacity  of  NSF  to  fimd  research 
on  earthquakes  and  means  for  antici- 
pating them  and  reducing  the  threat 
they  pose  to  life  and  property. 

I  also  invite  attention  to  the  provisions 
in  the  biU  which  authorize  increased 
funding  for  research  on  unconventional 
energy  sources.  By  now,  the  energy  short- 
age in  the  United  States  has  touched 
virtually  every  American  household.  En- 
ergy often  isn't  available  to  new  cus- 
tomers, and  even  when  it  is  available,  the 
prices  It  commands  are  increasing  at  a 
steady  rate.  Competing  demands  for  en- 
ergy and  for  en\'ironmental  protection 
pose  real  challenges.  They  challenge  our 
ingenuity  and  test  our  commitment  to 
achieve  both  adequate  eEerg>'  supplies 
and  a  level  of  environmental  protection 
which  is  responsive  to  our  needs  for 
healthful,  livable  natural  surroundings. 
The  research  program  on  unconvention- 
al energy  sources  authorized  by  the  bill 
comes  at  a  critical  time.  The  work  which 
it  -will  make  possible  will  be  of  lasting 
significance  to  the  American  people. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  offer  my  thanks 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Williams),  for  their  commit- 
ment to  the  work  the  bill  makes  possible. 


FAILURE   OP   COMPENSATOR 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  too  often 
we  tend  to  believe  that  with  enough 
money  poured  into  several  Federal  pro- 
grams, social  problems  will  be  solved 
through  ultimately  changing  people — 
their  attitudes,  aspirations,  and  motiva- 
tion. 

Amital  Etzloni,  the  renowned  sociol- 
ogist at  Columbia  University  and  the  di- 
rector of  the  Center  for  Policy  Research, 
has  stated  that  such  an  approach  Is  ap- 
parently unproductive,  and  that  one 
would  do  better  to  accept  people  as  they 
are  and  change  their  circumstances  in- 
stead. 

Professor  Etzloni  makes  the  point  that 
compensators'  education  has  faOed  to 
bridge  the  gaps  between  the  educational 
achievements  of  disadvantaged  and 
other  children  because  we  expect  it  to 
be  the  sole,  most  effective  tool  for  per- 
sonal growth  and  societal  change.  We 
expect  to  change  the  individual  through 
the  educationalist-enlightenment  ap- 
proach which  places  an  unduly 
strenuous  burden  of  expectation  on  our 
educational  systems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Profes- 
sor Etzionl's  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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Human  Beings  Ark  Not  Vot  East  To 
Change  Arm  Au. — An  UNjOTruL  Mss- 
SACE    AND    Its    Impucations    for    Social 

PSOCKAM3 

(By  Amlt&l  Euionl) 
A  while  back  there  was  a  severe  shoruige 
ol  electricity  m  New  Tork  City,  and  Colum- 
bia University  tried  to  help  out  In  two  ways: 
A  card  reading  "Save  a  watt"  was  placed  on 
ereryone's  desk,  and  Janitors  removed  some 
light  bulbs  from  university  corridors  The 
ways  In  which  this  shortage  was  made  up  for 
Illustrate  two  major  approaches  to  social 
problem  solving.  One  approach  Is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  people  can  be  taught  to 
change  their  habits,  that  they  can  leam  to 
remember  to  switch  off  unused  lights.  The 
second  approach  assumes  that  people  need 
not,  or  will  not,  change  and  Instead  alter 
their  environment  so  that,  oven  If  they  leave 
light  switches  on,  watts  are  saved 

The  prevalent  approach  In  the  treat- 
ment of  our  numerous  and  stUl-multlplytng 
social  problems  is  the  first.  Imbedded  In  the 
programs  of  the  federal,  state,  and  city  gov- 
ernments and  embraced  almost  instinctively 
by  many  citizens,  especially  liberal  ones,  is 
the  assumption  that,  Lf  you  go  out  there  and 
get  the  message  across — persuade,  propagan- 
dize, explain,  campaign — people  will  chanee. 
that  human  beings  are.  ultimately,  quite  pli- 
able Both  political  leaders  and  the  general 
public  believe  that  advertising  la  powerful, 
that  InfortnaUon  campaigns  work,  and  that 
an  army  of  educators,  couiiselorb,  or  reha- 
bilitation wv  rkers  can  achieve  almost  every- 
thing If  they  are  sufficiently  numerous,  well 
trained,  and  rlchlv  endowed 

But  can  they?  We  have  come  of  late  to  the 
realization  that  the  pace  of  achievement  In 
domestic  programs  ranges  chiefly  from  the 
slow  to  the  orabllke — two  steps  backward  for 
e-.ery  one  forward — and  the  suspicion  Is 
growing  that  there  is  something  basically 
viTong  with  most  of  these  programs.  A  nag- 
ging feeling  persists  that  maybe  something 
even  more  basic  than  the  lack  of  funds  or 
will  Is  at  stake.  Consequently,  social  scien- 
tists like  myself  have  begun  to  re-examine 
our  core  assumption  that  man  can  be  taught 
almost  anything  and  quite  readUy  We  are 
now  confronting  the  uncomfortable  possi- 
bility that  human  beings  are  not  very  easily 
changed  after  all. 

Take  smoking,  for  Instance  Since  1964, 
when  the  surgeon  general  began  caCing  at- 
tention to  the  dangers  of  cigarettes,  a  vast 
and  expensive  campaign  has  been  waged,  In- 
volving press  releases,  lectures,  television  ad- 
vertisements, pamphlets,  and  notations  on 
the  cigarette  package.  The  poelUve  result  of 
all  this  activity,  however,  has  been  slight.  At 
first  there  was  no  effect  at  all;  actual  clg^arette 
smoking  continued  to  rise  untU  1967.  Then  U 
dropped  from  11.73  clgmrettes  per  day  per 
person  aged  eighteen  years  and  over  to  10.94 
in  1969.  More  recently  the  level  has  risen 
again 

The  moral?  If  you  spend  W7  million,  you 
may  get  enough  people  to  switch  from 
Camels  to  Kools  to  make  the  lnve*tment 
worth  whCe  for  the  Kool  manufacturers. 
Hcrw-ever.  If  the  same  $27  million  Is  used  to 
make  nonsmokers  out  of  smokers — that  Is. 
to  try  to  change  a  basic  habit — no  significant 
effect  is  to  be  expected.  Advertising  molds  or 
teasee  oiir  appetites,  but  It  doesn't  change 
basic  tastes,  values,  or  preferences.  Try  to  ad- 
vertise deeegregatlon  to  racists,  world  govern- 
ment to  chauvinists,  temperance  to  alcohol- 
ics, or — as  we  still  do  at  the  cost  of  »16  mil- 
lion a  year — drug  abstention  to  addicts,  and 
see  how  far  you  get. 

In  fact,  the  mass  media  In  general  have 
proved  to  be  Ineffectual  as  tools  for  pro- 
foundly converting  people  Studies  have 
shown  that  persons  are  more  Ukrty  to  heed 
spouses,  relatives,  friends,  and  "opinion 
leaders  '  than  broadcasted  or  printed  words 
when  It  comes  to  deep  concerns. 


Another  area  in  which  eCorta  to  rMn»ke 
people  have  proved  glaringly  inefficient  la  that 
of  the  rehabilitation  of  criminals.  We  rely 
heavily  on  re-educatlonal  programs  for 
prisoners.  But  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
out  of  every  two  Inmatee  released,  one  will  be 
rearrested  and  returned  to  prison  in  abort 
order.  Of  the  151,355  Inmates  In  state  prisons 
on  December  31,  19«J0.  there  were  74.138.  or  49 
per  cent,  who  had  been  committed  at  least 
once  to  adult  penal  Institutions.  Reforma- 
tories come  off  no  better.  A  study  of  694  of- 
fenders released  by  one  well-known  institu- 
tion reports  58.4  per  cent  returned  within  five 
years.  The  study  concludes  self-awurlngly : 
But  this  is  no  worse  than  the  national  aver- 
age ' 

What  about  longer,  more  sustained  educa- 
tional efforts?  Mature  people  can  be  taught 
many  things — speed  reading,  belly  dancing, 
Serbo-Croatian — usually  with  much  more 
pain,  sweat,  cost,  time,  and  energy  than  most 
beginning  pupils  suspect.  When  we  turn, 
though,  to  the  modification  of  ingrown 
habits,  of  basic  values,  of  personality  traits, 
or  of  other  deep-seated  matters,  the  Impact 
is  usually  much  less  noticeable. 

What  Is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  Is 
that  to  solve  social  problems  by  changing 
people  is  more  expensive  and  usually  less 
productive  than  approaches  that  accept  peo- 
ple as  they  are  and  seek  to  mend  not  them 
but  the  clrcimistances  around  them.  Just 
such  a  concltislon  was  Implicit,  for  Instance, 
In  an  Important  but  vrtdely  Ignored  study  of 
automobile  safety  done  by  the  Department  oif 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Applying  cost-effectiveness  measurements 
to  efforts  to  cut  down  the  horrendous  toll 
on  American  highways — 59,220  Americans 
were  killed  In  1970 — the  HEW  study  noted 
that  driver  education  saves  lives  at  the  cost 
of  J88.0OO  per  life.  New  automobile  acces- 
sories, as  simple  as  seat  belts,  proved  more 
than  a  thousand  times  as  effective:  saving  a 
life  this  way.  it  was  computed,  costs  a  mere 
$87.  Yet  we  continue  to  stress  driver  educa- 
tion as  the  chief  preventive  measure;  the 
laws  regarding  the  redesign  of  autos  are 
moderate  in  their  requirements  and  are  poor- 
ly enforced.  Similarly,  we  exhort  people  not 
to  drive  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
even  not  to  drink  In  excess  to  begin  with. 
But  these  are  rather  monumental,  perhaps 
Impossible,  educational  missions.  However,  a 
simple  device  that  measures  the  level  of  In- 
toxication by  breath  analysis  and  that  is 
widely  used  by  highway  patrols  In  Great 
Britain  has  tended  to  scare  drunken  drivers 
off  the  ro€wis  in  that  country.  It  could  be 
applied  to  a  rapid  reduction  of  traffic  fatali- 
ties In  this  country.  Educate  drinkers  later. 

The  problem  of  educating  against  drug  ad- 
diction In  general  offers  parallel  lessons. 
Acting  on  the  belief  that  personality  predis- 
positions yield  fairly  rapidly  to  such  ap- 
proaches, we  have  tried  a  variety  of  Informa- 
tional, persuasive,  personal,  and  group- 
therapeautic  techniques  in  the  battle  against 
addiction  However,  these  approaches  have 
rehabilitated  only  a  few  addicts.  Much  more 
promising  are  counterdrugs.  For  example, 
Antabuse,  which  if  taken  makes  a  person  feel 
quite  uncomfortable  when  he  drinks.  Is  more 
effective  than  psychotherapy  In  dealing  with 
alcoholics.  It  takes  so  much  less  effort  to  de- 
cide each  day  to  take  medication  than  to 
decide,  all  the  time,  to  refrain  from  drink- 
ing. True  Antabuse  so  far  Ls  a  Uttle-known 
remedy,  aad  many  who  do  know  of  it  are 
skeptical,  because  early  experiments  In 
which  a  high  dosage  was  administered  seem 
to  have  resulted  In  some  fatalities.  Now, 
though,  smaller  dosages  are  being  given,  and 
Antabuse  is  slowly  regaining  serious  consid- 
eration. 

The  failure  of  educational  and  therajjeutlc 
approaches  to  help  most  heroin  addicts  has 
led,  finally,  to  the  wide  use  of  a  substitute, 
methadone,  which  is  usually  referred  to  as  a 
blocking  drug  because  it  Is  said  to  curb  the 
craving    for   heroin.    Lefs   not   ask   here   If 


methadone  Is  the  znoet  suitable  drug  lor 
the  purpose,  to  what  extant  it  Is  different 
from  heroin,  or  even  if  it  actually  blocks 
out  heroin.  For  our  purpose.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that,  unlike  the  educational  and 
therapeutic  approaches  to  heroin  addiction, 
methadone  Is  effective.  That  is,  pec^le  tak- 
ing methadone  work,  study,  are  satisfied, 
function  as  human  beings  and  citiissns.  and 
have  a  much  lower  criminality  record.  Thus, 
of  a  group  of  B90  men  carefully  examined! 
those  employed  or  attending  school  rose  from 
27  per  cent  at  admission  to  the  methadone 
program  to  66  per  cent  after  one  year  on 
the  program,  to  77  percent  after  two  years, 
and  to  92  per  cent  m  the  third  year.  .-^  re-^ 
port  by  the  director  of  the  District  of  Oo» 
Itmibia  narcotics  treatment  division  shows 
that  as  the  number  of  addicts  on  methadone 
Increased,  the  level  of  crimes  that  addicts 
tended  to  commit  fell  lUmost  proportionally. 
Thus,  with  about  30  per  cent  of  the  addica 
on  such  treatments,  robberies  in  Washing. 
ton.  D.C.,  fell  from  12,432  In  196«  to  11.222 
in  1971.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  any  edu- 
cational program  has  ever  had  such  an  ef- 
fect. 

Though  there  seem  to  be  no  similarly  effec- 
tive drugs  to  help  food  addicts  i  or  persons 
afflicted  with  obesity) .  we  have  recently  been 
Informed  by  medical  researchers  that  senous 
weight  problems  seem  to  arise,  not  from 
faulty  will  power,  character,  or  motlvatiou— 
qualities  subject  to  educabllUy— but  from 
different  rates  of  metabolism  and  divergent 
nutritional  pathways.  These  pathways  are  es- 
tablished early  in  childhood  and  may  be 
either  set  for  life  or  altered  by  medlca'tion. 
but  e.\hortatlon  or  other  educational  efforts 
can  alter  them  little. 

.A.gain  medication  has  proved  to  be  more 
promising  than  education  in  dealing  with 
mental  patients.  After  year  upon  year  of  in- 
crease, the  number  of  patients  in  mental 
hospitals  declined  sharply  In  1956.  This  turn- 
ing point  came  about,  not  because  therapy 
was  expanded  or  Intensified  or  a  new  proce- 
dure found,  but  because  tranqtilllzers  were 
widely  introduced.  Most  of  those  discharged 
now  live  on  medications  at  home 

Technological  devices  and  medication  are 
not  the  sole  approaches  we  m:  y  rely  upon 
more  heavily  once  we  understand  the  limits 
of  adult  educabiUty  and  allow  otirselves  to 
see  the  full  extent  and  Implications  of  these 
limits.  Improved  matching  of  persons  and 
jobs  may  go  a  lone  way  toward  reduc:ng  the 
n^ed  for  Job  training.  Here  the  two  alter- 
itatlve  assumptions  about  the  pluiblllty  and 
perfectibility  of  human  nature  cotre"  into 
sharp  focus  Pew  educators  are  quite  will- 
ing to  assume,  as  it  was  once  put  rather  ex- 
tremely, that  "'given  time  and  resources,  we 
can  make  a  piano  player  out  of  anybody."  Tet 
whole  job-training  programs  are  st'il  based 
on  such  an  assumption.  For  Instance,  the 
scores  of  training  programs  for  the  unem- 
ployed or  the  tc-be-employed  that  are  run 
or  supported  by  the  Department  of  Labor  as- 
sume that  people  can  be  changed,  and  quite 
fundamentally. 

The  Department  of  Labor  stresses  in  its 
discussion  of  "social-psychological  barriers" 
to  employment,  the  need  to  modify  "atti- 
tudes, aspirations,  motivation  (especially 
achievement  motivation),  ability  or  willing- 
ness to  defer  gratification,  and  self-image." 
And  the  1968  Manpower  Report  sv.^gests  "the 
necessity  of  direct  efforts  to  modif"  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  disadvantaged  before  introduc- 
ing them  to  Job  situations."  One  major  train- 
ing program  alms  at  providing  "needed  com- 
munication skills,  grooming  and  personal 
hygiene,  the  standards  of  behavior  and  per- 
formance generally  expected  by  employers." 
In  a  study  I  conducted  with  three  of  my 
colleagues  for  the  Center  for  Pollcv  Research, 
we  found  that  persons  have  deep-;eated  pref- 
erences In  their  work  behavior  that  are  very 
difflciiit  to  change,  and  we  concluded  that 
it  may  be  unethical  to  try  to  change  them. 
Thus,  if  a  person  prefers  to  engage  in  non- 


routine  work  of  the  more  creative  type,  at  an 
Irregular  pace,  training  him  or  her  to  be  a 
"good'  assembly-line  worker — which  entails 
teschii.i?  not  only  how  to  turn  bolts  but 
jlso  how  to  be  a  more  "uptight"  person — 
nay  be  both  ineffective  and  morally  dublotis. 
especially  if  we  are  correct  m  suggesting  that 
people  s  existing  preferences  can  be  readily 
analyzed  so  that  they  can  be  helped  to 
choose  jobs  compatible  with  their  person- 
»Uues.  It  Is  also  much  less  costly  to  test 
and  assist  people  than  It  is  lo  train  and 
mold  'liem.  If  we  run  out  of  compatible  Jobs. 
Jobs  may  be  changed  to  suit  people  rather 
than  people  to  suit  jobs. 

One  of  the  few  effective  and  efficient  ways 
in  which  people  can  be  basically  remade 
lies  In  a  total  and  voluntary  reconstruction 
of  their  social  environment.  Thus,  when 
Btudents  withdraw  from  the  campus  into  a 
n;iral  commune,  or  Jews  emigrate  from  the 
tJB^.R.  and  Eastern  Europe  to  found  a  new 
Israeli  kibbutz,  life  can  be  deeply  recast. 
The  creation  of  a  whole  new  environment  for 
addicts — Indeed,  a  new  social  community — 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  as  achieved  by  Synanon. 
Ishlgtily  effective,  and  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
aeems  to  provide  a  cure  as  effective  as  or 
better  than  Antabuse.  Many  idcohollcs  and 
mental  patients  who  are  integrated  into 
therapeutic  communities  are  reported  to  re- 
cover well. 

This  t«tal -change  approach  Is  very  appeal- 
ing to  a  radical  New  Left  perspective,  which 
suggests  that  new  persons  cannot  evolve  ex- 
cept In  a  new  society  and  that  a  new  society 
will  emerge  only  from  the  deep  efforts  of 
people  in  the  crisis  of  reshaping  their  world. 
At  the  same  time  one  must  note  that  effec- 
tive total-change  groirpe  work  only  for  those 
who  Join  voluntarily.  Most  addicts,  mental 
patients,  prison  inmates,  and  others  In  need 
of  change  don't  volunteer  to  Join.  Hence,  the 
total-change  approach  is  considerably  less 
applicable  to  social  problems  than  some 
would  have  It  be. 

Much  of  what  I  have  said  Is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  adult  educabillty.  It  also  holds 
true,  albeit  to  a  lesser  degree,  for  children. 
While  children,  especially  younger  ones,  are 
more  educable  than  adults — who  must  often 
first  be  disabused  of  the  education  they  have 
acqxiired  as  youngsters — most  Americans, 
both  the  general  public  and  the  policy- 
makers, still  enormously  overestimate  what 
the  education   of   children   can   achieve. 

The  schools,  which  are  still  the  main  In- 
stitutions of  education  for  children  aged 
six  through  eighteen,  cannot  carry  out  many 
of  the  missions  assigned  to  them.  Most 
schools  do  not  build  character,  open  the 
mind.  Implant  an  appreciation  of  beauty,  or 
otherwise  serve  as  the  greater  human  Izer 
or  the  social  equalizer  as  educators  would 
wish  them  to  do.  In  desperation  it  is  sug- 
gested now  that  the  schools  concentrate  on 
teaching  the  three  Rs.  and  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  they  have  a  hard  time  doing 
even  that. 

Probably  the  greatest  disappointment  edu- 
cators have  encountered  in  recent  years,  and 
have  not  quite  come  to  terms  with,  is  the 
failure  of  Intensive  educational  campaigns 
to  help  children  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds catch  up  with  their  more  advan- 
taged peers.  As  has  already  been  ■widely  re- 
ported. TMrtually  all  of  the  150-odd  compen- 
satory edvication  schemes  that  have  been 
tried  either  have  not  worked  at  all  or  have 
worked  only  marginally  or  only  for  a  small 
proportion  of  the  student  population.  The 
Coleman  Report  makes  this  point,  and  the 
same  conclusion  comes  from  another  source. 
Professor  Jesse  Burkhead  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity found  that  differences  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  high  schocd  sttidents  in  large-city 
schools  are  almost  completely  conditioned 
by  the  students'  social  backgrounds  and  en- 
vironments, Including  the  incomes  and  oc- 
cupations of  the  parents  fclassl,  housing 
conditions,  and  ethnicity. 


The  reasons  for  this  inability  to  bridge  the 
distance  between  the  educaticmal  actiieTe- 
ments  of  disadvantaged  and  better  off  chil- 
dren are  hotly  debated.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  key  reason  few  the  failure  of  compensa- 
tory education  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
advantaged children  are  locked  into  total  en- 
vironments, which  include  home,  neighbor- 
hood, parental  poverty,  discrimination,  and 
Inhibiting  models  of  behavior.  We  cannot 
hope  to  change  one  without  changing  the 
others.  Education  will  become  more  effective 
when  It  worlu  together  with  other  societal 
changes — which,  of  course,  means  that,  by  it- 
self. It  is  not  half  so  powerful  as  we  often 
assume. 

The  contention  that  personal  growth  and 
sociatal  changes  are  much  iiarder  to  come  by 
than  we  had  assumed,  especially  via  one  ver- 
sion or  another  of  the  educationalist-enlight- 
enment approach.  Is  not  a  Joyful  message, 
but  one  whose  full  implications  we  must 
leam  to  accept  social  programs.  Once  we 
cease  turning  to  ads.  leaflets,  counselors,  or 
teachers  for  salvation,  we  may  realize  that 
more  can  be  achieved  by  engineers,  doctors, 
social  movements,  and  public-interest 
groups:  and  the  educators  will  find  new  and 
much  needed  allies. 


LETTER  TO  SECRETARY  LAIRD— 
iKRE  NORTH  VTETN.AJWL  DIKES  BE- 
ING BOMBED? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  releasing  a  letter  to  Secretary'  of 
Defense  Melvin  Laird  concerning  charges 
that  the  United  States  is  bombing  the 
dikes  in  North  Vietnam.  In  the  letter  I 
said: 

I  am  writing  to  you  to  ask  for  a  specific, 
straightforward,  unhedged,  and  unqualified 
statement  by  you  as  to  the  facts.  Has  the 
U.S.  bombed  any  of  the  dikes?  Is  the  VS. 
systematically  bombing  the  dikes? 

I  wotUd  appreciate  an  immediate  reply.  If 
we  are  bombing.  Congress  and  the  U.S.  public 
need  to  know  it.  If  we  are  not,  that  should 
be  made  public  in  order  to  forestall  charges 
which  have  no  basis  In  fact. 

I  wrote  that  in  a  New  York  Times  arti- 
cle by  Anthony  Le'wis  of  June  26.  1972. 
Mr.  Leuis  cites — 

A  number  of  specific  public  statements. 
two  of  them  by  non-Vietnam  sources  assert- 
ing that  the  dikes  have  been  bombed.  One 
charged  that  "One  of  the  dikes  was  com- 
pletely cut,"  and  another  ascerted  that  "With- 
out doubt  there  is  now  systematic  bombing 
of  the  dikes." 

Mr.  Lewis  states  that  no  one  should  doubt 
what  bombing  the  dikes  might  mean.  'It 
would  bring  into  play,  justlflably  for  once, 
that  much  abused  word  genocide." 

If  we  are  not  bombing  the  dikes,  would  you 
cite  the  specific  detailed  orders  which  were 
given  not  to  bomb  them.  If  we  are  bombing 
the  dikes,  would  you  cite  the  specific  au- 
thority under  which  you  or  the  President 
specifically  authorized  the  bombing  We  need 
an  explicit  statement  of  the  facts  and  our 
policy  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  letter  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows : 

Juin  27, 1973. 
The  Honorable  Mklvin  Laxso, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon, 
Waahinffton,  DC. 

Dkas  Ms.  Sbckktast  :  The  Nev>  York  Times 
for  Jtine  26,  1972  carries  a  piece  by  Anthony 
Lewis  raising  the  question  of  whether  or  not 


the  nmtad  States  Is  now  bombmg  the  dikes 
In  North  'Vietnam. 

Mr.  Lewis  cites  the  President's  statement 
in  AprU  saying  that  It  was  something  he 
wanted  to  avoid  and  that  It  was  not  needed. 

He  also  cites  a  number  of  specific  pub- 
lic statemenu,  two  of  them  by  non-'\':etr.am 
sources  asserting  that  the  dikes  have  been 
bombed.  One  cliarged  that  "one  of  the  dikes 
was  completely  cut"  and  another  asserted 
that  "'Without  doubt  there  Is  now  systematic 
bombing  of  the  dikes." 

Mr.  Lewis  states  ttiat  no  one  should  doubt 
what  bombing  the  dikes  might  mean 
"It  would  bring  Into  play.  Jtistlfiably  for 
once,  that  much  abused  word  genocide.  ' 

I  am  writing  to  you  to  ask  for  a  specific, 
straightforward,  unhedged,  and  unqualified 
statement  by  you  as  to  the  facts. 

Has  the  U.S.  bombed  any  of  the  dikes? 

Is  the  VS.  systematically  bombing  the 
dikes? 

If  we  are  not  bombing  the  dikes,  would 
you  cite  the  specific  detailed  orders  which 
were  g^ven  not  to  bomb  them. 

If  we  are  bombing  the  dikes  would  you 
cite  the  specific  authority  under  which  you 
or  the  President  specifically  authorized  the 
bombing. 

■We  need  an  explicit  statement  of  the  facts 
and  our  policy  note. 

I  would  appreciate  an  immediate  reply.  If 
we  are  bombing,  Congress  and  the  U.S.  pub- 
lic need  to  know  it.  If  we  are  not.  that 
should  be  made  public  in  order  to  forestall 
ciiarges  w^hlch  have  no  basis  in  fact, 

I   am   enclosing   Mr.   Lewis'   article. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

William  Psoxmiee, 

V.S.  Senate. 


DIRE  NEED  FOR  ALASKA  PIPELINE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  Ia«t  week 
I  and  other  Senators  testifled  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  on  the  ur- 
gent need  for  a  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
at  the  earliest  possible  time  to  help  al- 
leviate an  impending  oil  and  gas  short- 
age in  the  United  States,  particularly  the 
we.st  coast. 

Also  in  support  of  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  that  should  have  been  underway 
by  now  rather  than  still  under  debate, 
was  Mr.  Thornton  F.  Bradsliaw,  pres- 
ident of  .Atlantic  Richfield  Co  .  one  of 
the  discoverers  of  the  great  Prudhoe  Bay 
oilfield  some  3  years  ago. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  empliasized  the  real 
economic  need  of  the  trans-.Alaaka  route 
and  the  further  delay  and  uncertam- 
ties  involved  in  an  alternate  route  across 
Canada. 

Mr.  President,  Mr  Bradshaw  in  a  let- 
ter to  Senator  William  Proxmike,  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
corrected  the  many  misconceptions  that 
have  been  advanced  about  the  proposed 
trans- Alaska  and  trans -Canada  pipe- 
lines. I  believe  other  Senators  will  be 
interested  in  the  testimony  of  a  man  who 
heads  a  company  that  has  risked  and 
invested  many  milliMis  of  dollars  and 
the  efforts  and  expertise  of  hundreds  of 
highly  skilled  and  technical  people  In  a 
successful  enterprise  to  help  solve  the 
Natlcwi's  energy  problems.  The  move- 
ment of  this  oil  and  the  gas  that 
will  be  associated  with  its  production 
have  already  been  delayed  too  long. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Bradshaw's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Atlantic  RicHrrrLo  Co., 
New  York,  N.Y..  June  22. 1972. 
Hon.  William  Pkozuixe, 

Chairvuin,  Joint  Economic  Committee,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC 

DxAJt  SiNATOB  PmozMiRx:  I  hav«  read  the 
tesiUnouy  given  to  your  committee  on  Jiine 
9th  by  crlUcs  of  the  propoeed  Trans  Alaska 
Pipeline  System.  While  I  note  that  you  have 
asked  the  Secretary  ot  Interior  to  appear  In 
response  to  some  ot  the  questions  raised.  It 
seeros  appropriate  tor  me  to  provide  a  few 
conimenca  on  the  critical  testimony.  I  hope 
that  you  will  Include  these  comments  In 
the  record  of  the  hearing. 

A3  you  know,  Atlantic  Richfield  made  the 
Initial  discovery  of  oil  In  the  Prudhoe  Bay 
oU  field  on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  In 
January  1968.  Other  companies  have  made 
subsequent  discoveries,  and  the  total  proved 
reser\'e«  In  that  field  are  about  9.0  billion 
barrels.  Transportation  of  this  oil  was  a 
major  undertaking  which  none  of  the  com- 
panies Individually  could  finance  and  con- 
struct All  Interested  parties  sought  to  de- 
velop together  the  quickest ,  the  most  re- 
liable and  the  most  economically  efllclent 
transportation  system.  We  considered  and 
tested  an  all-sea  route,  using  Ice-breoklng 
tankers:  we  considered  the  trans-Canada 
land  alternatives;  we  considered  various 
trans-.Aiaskan  alternatives.  As  reflected  in 
the  Environmental  Impact  Statement  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Interior,  efforts 
remitted  in  a  project  by  seven  companies 
to  build  a  pipeline  across  Alaska  to  the  port 
of  Valdez. 

An  application  to  the  Department  of  In- 
terior for  a  permit  to  build  the  line  was 
filed  In  June  1969.  The  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  became  effective  in  Jan- 
uary 1970,  and  the  preparation  of  an  environ- 
mental impact  srtatement  required  by  the 
Act  took  over  two  yecirs.  Litigation  chal- 
lenging the  validity  of  the  Secretary's  de- 
cision will  probably  not  be  concluded  be- 
fore mld-1973,  which  will  b«  four  years 
from  the  original  application. 

When  constructed,  the  trans-Alaska  line 
will  be  by  far  the  best  engineered  and  safest 
oU  pipeline  In  the  world.  T^e  technical  and 
environmental  stipulations  established  by 
the  Department  of  Interior  must  be  met  and 
every  stage  of  construction  and  oi>eratlou 
will   be  under  governmental  supervision. 

Nevertheless,  during  the  past  sixteen 
months  there  has  been  an  intensified  effort 
to  convince  the  Congress,  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  American  people  that  Alaskan 
oil  should  be  brought  to  the  lower  48  States 
through  a  trans-Canada  pipeline. 

I  believe  that  the  real  purpose  of  some  of 
the  Canadian  Interests  who  oppose  the  trans- 
Alaskan  line  is  to  obtain  an  oil  pipeline  for 
Canadian  oil,  financed  by  the  United  States' 
companies. 

Although  a  good  neighbor,  Canada  Is  a 
separate  sovereign  nation  with  separate  na- 
tional aspirations.  The  Canadian  economic 
Interest  Is  not  neceas*rily  always  compatible 
with  the  interests  of  the  American  companies 
who  would  have  to  pay  for  and  operate  a 
trans-Canada  oil  pipeline,  or.  more  import- 
antly, for  United  States  public  policy  makers, 
with  the  public  interest  of  the  United  States. 
Atlantic  Richfield  Company  submitted  a 
full  discussion  of  this  issue  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  September  1971.  It  Is 
referenced  In  the  Department's  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  and  relevant  por- 
tions are  attached  as  Appendix  A.  A  supple- 
mentary summary  statement  was  filed  In 
May  1972.  A  copy  of  relevant  portions  are 
attached  as  Appendix  B. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  Ca- 
nadian Oovemment  Is  not  alone  in  pressing 
construction  of  the  trans-Canada  line.  Al- 
though private  Canadian  oil  companies  have 


maintained  a  low  profile,  they  need  the  trans- 
Canada  line  to  assist  them  In  exploration  for 
and  development  of  oil  resources  believed 
to  exist  In  Canada's  far  Northwest  territory, 
including  the  Arctic  Islands.  To  this  extent, 
their  Interests  and  the  Interests  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  are  Identical. 

In  early  March  1971  the  Honorable  J.  C. 
Chretien,  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  Northern  Development,  said  to 
the  Society  of  Petroleum  Engineers  at  DtUlas, 
Texas : 

"At  the  present  time,  we  have  insufficient 
reserves  In  the  Canadian  north  to  warrant 
a  natural  gas  pipeline  to  southern  markets. 
However.  If  we  maintain  our  discovery  suc- 
cess '.n  the  Arctic  Islands  we  may  have  enough 
gas  In  the  near  future  to  make  It  feasible 
to  construct  a  pipeline  due  south  from  this 
region. 

"To  develop  the  great  potential  of  the 
North,  to  overcome  the  great  technical  chal- 
lenge of  exploration,  production,  and  trans- 
portation, we  are  going  to  need  help,  we  are 
going  to  need  skills,  we  are  going  to  need 
capital. 

"Such  projects  (a  gas  and  oil  pipeline) 
would  have  great  benefits  for  Caiiada.  We  will 
benefit  from  the  construction  phstse;  we  will 
benefit  from  the  manner  In  which  It  will  help 
to  open  up  our  north;  we  will  benefit  from 
the  Job  opportunities  that  will  be  made 
available  to  northern  peoples;  we  wiU  benefit 
from  the  further  Incentive  pipelines  running 
through  our  territory  wtU  give  to  the  ex- 
ploration for  gas  and  oU." 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chretien  expressed 
confidence  that  a  Canadian  oil  line  would 
eventually  be  built  In  addition  to  a  trans- 
Alaskan  line.  He  said: 

"In  my  Judgment,  however.  It  was  advis- 
able to  let  Canadians  and  Americans  know 
"that  the  north  Is  there."  Pipelines  will  be 
built.  If  the  Americans  do  not  buUd  a  pipe- 
line from  Alaska  I  will  not  be  too  upset, 
because  I  know  that  we  will  find  enough  oil 
in  the  future  in  Canada  to  Justify  an  oil 
pipeline.  Perhaps  It  will  take  two  or  three 
years  more,  but  there  will  be  an  oil  pipeline." 
Co6t  estimates  for  a  trans-Canada  pipeline 
demonstrate  why  the  Canadians  need  United 
States  capital.  Mr.  Chretien  Is  reported  to 
have  estimated  the  cost  of  an  oil  and  gas 
pipeline  system  at  8  billion  dollars  in  1971. 
This  estimate  Is  only  a  giiess;  there  can  be 
no  hard  estimates  because  of  the  effect  of 
inflation  due  to  delay  and  the  unknown  cost 
of  environmental  feat\ire8  which  Canada  may 
demand.  But  debates  covering  the  Canadian 
oil  pipeline  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
March  12,  1971,  recognize  that  the  sum  seenas 
beyond  Canadian  resources.  Member  of  the 
House  Mr.  WooUlams  said- 

"The  Minister  admits  we  do  not  have 
enough  money  in  Canada  to  finance  these 
pipeline  projects.  I  agree,  and  I  am  glad  to 
hear  him  say  this.  I  am  glad  there  is  one 
Minister  in  the  cabinet  who  tells  the  truth. 
The  truth  is,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  tell 
the  Americans  and  other  foreigners  that  we 
need  their  capital." 

As  shown  by  Appendix  A,  Canadian  laws, 
regulations  and  policy  would  require  that 
a  traos-Canadian  line  from  Alaska  must  be 
subject  to  Canadian  control  and  subject  to 
an  option  allowing  Canadian  oU  companies 
to  insert  Canadian  oil  in  that  line.  These 
are  refiected  by  the  statements  of  the  Cana- 
dian Minister  of  Energy,  Mines  and  Resources 
to  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  in  March 
1971. 

"Most  Important  of  all  will  be  the  right  of 
entry  to  Canadian  resources  Into  this  pipe- 
line. It  is  not  good  enough  that  this  be 
merely  a  bridge  to  transport  United  States 
resources  to  United  States  markets  and  that 
we  have  the  boom  that  would  go  with  con- 
struction, but  no  downstream  benefit. 

"So  the  most  Important  gtildellne,  under 
the  conditions  referred  to,  is  that  Canadian 


resources  must   have  a  right  of  entry  into 
that  method  of  transportation." 

These  policies  were  clearly  repeated  in  con- 
versations between  representatives  of  the 
Canadian  Qovernment  and  United  States  oil 
companies.  In  March  1971  Secretary  Morton 
suggested  that  representatives  of  the  com- 
panies owning  Alyeska  meet  with  appropriate 
Canadian  officials  to  explore  the  feasibility 
of  a  trans-Canada  pipeline  to  transport  Alas- 
kan oil  to  the  United  States.  He  suggested 
that  such  discussions  were  appropriate  be- 
cause the  companies,  not  the  United  Sutes 
Government,  would  have  to  obtain  permits 
for,  finance  and  construct  any  trans-CanaUs 
line.  The  discussions  were,  however,  relevant 
to  his  consideration  of  our  application  for 
permits  to  construct  a  pipeline  across  Alaska 
from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez.  The  Secretary 
requested  a  report  to  him  after  the  discus- 
sions were  held. 

A  meeting  was  held  by  representatives  of 
five  owner  companies  with  Ministers  Greene 
Sharp,  Chretien  and  others  in  March  197i' 
This  was  after  the  debates  in  the  Canadian 
House  of  Conunons  and  other  statements 
which  I  have  quoted  above.  The  Canadian 
views  expressed  at  our  discussions  were 
whoUy  consistent  with  the  previous  official 
expresslcaia  to  which  I  have  referred.  In  sum- 
mary, they  were  as  follows: 

"The  line  would  have  to  be  a  Joint  project 
between  United  States  companies  and  Can- 
ada Investors,  probably  with  substantial 
amount  of  eventual  Canadian  ownership, 

"The  right  of  entry  into  the  pipeline  for 
a  significant  amount  of  Canadian  oil  on  a 
priority  basis  would  be  a  Hne  qua  nan  for 
a  permit, 

"Construction  of  an  oil  pipeline  would  re- 
quire modification  of  United  States-Cana- 
dian trade  agreements  respecting  oU  imports 
from  Canada. 

"Negotiations  prior  to  construction  would 
require  as  much  as  two  years.  Construction 
would  probably  take  a  year  or  eighteen 
naonths  longer  than  the  three-year  estimated 
construction  time  for  the  trans- Alaskan  line. 
"The  cost  would  be  four  or  five  bUlion. 
"The  necessary  Canadian  ecological  studies 
had  not  been  made. 

"Construction  would  have  to  utilize  maxi- 
mum possible  Canadian  material  and  labor," 
We  reported  these  discussions  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  with  our  view  that: 

"The  time  estimates  indicated  by  the 
Canadians  for  solution  of  International  prob- 
lems, ecological  studies,  permits,  financing 
and    construction    were   optimistic, 

"The  Canadian  cost  estimates  were  too  low. 
Real  costs  would  present  impossible  financing 
requirements  for  our  owner  companies. 

"It  was  highly  undesirable  to  build  a  line 
subject  to  Canadian  control,  with  priority  for 
Canadian  input," 

In  late  April  1971,  I  held  another  meeting 
with  a  different  group  of  Canadian  repre- 
sentatives. Including  the  Chairman,  National 
Energy  Board,  and  the  Deputy  Minister,  In- 
dian Affairs  and  Northern  Development. 

The  Canadian  suggestions  concentrated  on 
the  economics  and  timing  respecting  a  Joint- 
interest  Canadian  oil  pipeline. 
Positions  In  general  developed  as  follows: 
"There  was  strong  Canadian  interest  in  the 
availability  to  Canada  of  United  SUtes 
ecological  and  environmental  information 
which  would  be  useful  respecting  a  Canadian 
line. 

"As  of  this  time  Canadian  environmental 
standards  had  not  been  developed  and  no  one 
would  predict  when  they  would  be. 

"A  Canadian  corporation  would  be  required 
to  operate  a  trans-Canada  line,  although  It 
was  suggested  that  since  there  was  no  imme- 
diate supply  of  Canadian  oil.  the  Canadian 
interest  nalght  be  in  the  form  of  an  option  to 
enter  at  a  later  date." 
In  turn,  our  views  were  that : 
"We  were  willing  to  exchange  environ- 
mental Information  with  Canada.  The  com- 
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piete  technical  and  envtronmental  descr^- 
tjon  of  our  proposed  trans-Alaskan  line  was 
xD»&e  available  to  the  Caiuulians  In  July 
1871.  I  should  note  that  we  have  received  no 
gucb  Information  from  the  Canadian  Oovem- 
Qient  although  they  have  advised  us  it  would 
be  made  available  when  fully  develop>ed. 

"At  the  present  discovery  rate  in  the  Prud- 
hoe Bay  area,  there  is  no  need  for  a  Canadian 
line,  since  all  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  Is  needed  on 
the  United  States  West  Coast. 

"The  Canadian  proposal  that  United  States 
Companies  build  a  trans-Canada  line  with 
options  to  Canada  for  later  acquisition  of  in- 
terest and  throughput  could  not  be  financed. 
It  would  backout  United  States  oil  and  pro- 
vide uncertainties  not  compatible  with  fi- 
nancing. 

"United  States  companies  could  not  pro- 
vide Initial  financing  for  a  Canadian  line  in 
any  event,  because  the  cost  would  t)e  too 
great.  For  example,  ARCO  interest  alone 
would  require  over  $1.5  billion,  which  is  far 
beyond  our  resources." 

After  these  discussions,  it  was  and  still  is 
qinte  plain  that  the  present  Canadian  inter- 
est Is  not  consistent  with  our  present  obll- 
gstloiis  as  responsible  Company  executives. 
Nor  do  I  think  It  is  compatible  with  the  pub- 
lic interest  of  the  United  States. 

Construction  of  a  pipeline  to  transport 
Alaskan  oil  across  Canada  at  the  present  time 
could  create  needless  points  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Caiuullan  eco- 
nomic interests.  It  would  also  create  delays 
and  problems  of  unknown  but  certainly  seri- 
ous magnitude.  Routing  through  Canada 
would  delay  even  further  the  advent  of  North 
Slope  oil  and  gas  needed  to  reduce  the  critical 
United  States  energy  shortage.  AH  projection 
indicates  the  United  States  needs  Alaskan 
energy  sources  as  soon  as  they  can  be  made 
available,  consistent  with  sound  environ- 
mental safeguards. 

Direct  and  immediate  economic  conflicts 
with  Canada  have  arisen  In  the  past  and 
u,'.Ud  arise  In  the  future  in  such  matters  as 
preliminary  trade  negotiations,  especially 
over  oU  import  quotas.  The  question  of  Can- 
adian oil  displacing  American  oil  In  the  pipe- 
line could  be  a  subject  of  continued  t>argain- 
Ing,  affected  by  the  rate  of  discovery  of  oil 
and  gas  reserves  In  the  Canadian  and  Alas- 
kan Arctic  regions.  Also,  the  presence  of  the 
pipeline  in  Canada  will  constitute  a  poten- 
tial pressure  point  In  many  unrelated  ques- 
tions of  international  concern.  To  some  ex- 
tent this  Is  exemplified  by  Mr.  David  Ander- 
son's testimony  before  your  Committee.  He 
sought  very  clearly  to  convince  the  Commit- 
tee that  unless  the  United  States  oil  pipe- 
line was  constructed  across  Canada,  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  would  not  approve  a 
projected  gas  line  across  Canada  to  provide 
badly  needed  gas  supply  to  the  mid-couti- 
nent  United  States.  While  he  hastened  to  say 
that  this  was  not  a  threat,  it  seemed  clearly 
so  Intended.  In  my  view,  it  is  fortunate  that 
he  does  not  speak  for  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. 

Actually,  if  It  Is  in  the  economic  Interest 
of  Canada  to  have  a  gas  pipeline  across  Can- 
ada, then  Canada  will  welcome  Its  construc- 
tion, and  since  a  gas  line  will  assist  develop- 
ment of  Canadian  gas  resources,  there  is  no 
question  that  Canada  will  want  It  to  be  buUt 
regardless  of  the  trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline. 

The  uncenaintles  respecting  construction 
of  a  Canadian  oil  line  are  quite  real,  and 
the  uninformed  speculation  on  this  subject 
bT  several  witnesses  before  your  Committee 
should  not  be  taken  seriously.  As  stated  to 
the  Secretary  of  Interior,  an  oil  line  through 
Canada  could  not  be  financed  by  the  com- 
P»nles  involved.  Even  if  some  alternative 
torm  of  financing  were  available,  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  proposed  trans-Alaskan  line 
would  Involve  a  reorganization  of  the  group 
of  participating  owner  companies  before  an 
•pplicatlon  could  be  filed.  Also  as  a  prellm!- 
n»ry  each  participating  United  States  com- 


pany would  have  to  arrange  financing,  and 
this  could  not  be  done  until  temm  of  Cana- 
dian control,  participation  and  oil  input 
options  bad  been  setued.  These  uncertainties 
could  not  be  settled  short  of  many  months. 

Canadian  regulations  require  that  an  ap- 
plication be  accompanied  by  an  extensive 
analysis  outlining  financial,  technical  and 
ecological  aspects  of  the  project.  The  time 
needed  to  comply  with  this  requirement  Is 
wholly  unknown.  It  took  three  years  to  de- 
velop the  material  for  the  Project  Description 
of  the  trans-Alaskan  line  for  the  Secretary 
of  Interior,  and  some  argue  that  even  this 
voluminous  study  is  inadequate. 

After  an  application  Is  filed,  Canadian  due 
process  provides  that  the  National  Energy 
Board  provide  notices,  hold  hearings,  and 
consider  the  objections  of  interested  parties. 
As  reflected  by  the  attached  Appendix  A 
(page  33),  a  number  of  existing  Canadian 
environmental  Acts  must  be  complied  with 
and  other  broader  environmental  legislation 
is  pending  in  Parliament.  While  one  witness 
glibly  stated  that  Canada  does  not  have  a 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  there  was  no  such  Act 
in  the  United  States  until  after  application 
for  a  permit  for  the  trans- Alaskan  line  had 
been  filed.  Canadian  environmentalists  are 
becoming  very  active,  and  opposition  to  a 
trans-Canada  oil  line  is  already  being  orga- 
nized. There  Is  no  basis  for  prediction  that 
litigation  will  not  delay  construction  of  a 
Canadian  line,  or  the  duration  of  such  a 
delay.  Canada's  Northern  Natives  are  seeking 
to  establish  their  rights  to  land,  and  a  key 
element  of  this  drive  is  opposition  to  Oovem- 
ment approval  of  a  Mackenzie  Valley  pipe- 
line. They  have  now  raised  land  right  Issues 
that  the  United  States  has  taken  15  years 
to  resolve. 

Against  these  obstacles.  It  Is  in  my  Judg- 
ment utter  folly  to  predict  that  a  Canadian 
oil  pipeline  could  be  completed  within  two 
years  of  the  projected  completion  for  the 
trans-Alaskan  line.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
longer  would  be  required,  and  neither  does 
anyone  else.  But  a  five-year  esticoate  Is  more 
likely  to  prove  correct  than  two;  and  since 
the  production  of  gas  en  the  North  Slope 
cannot  begin  until  after  the  start  of  oil  pro- 
duction, this  could  mean  a  7-year  delay  in 
production  and  delivery  of  gas  to  United 
States  consumers  from  the  Alaskan  North 
Slope, 

While  arguments  are  being  advanced  that 
the  tanker  leg  of  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline 
system  will  result  In  oil  spUls  and  conse- 
quent damage  to  the  coast  of  British  Colum- 
bia, it  Is  clear  that  those  who  make  such 
argiunents  do  not  have  the  same  ecological 
concern  when  Canadian  rather  than  Ameri- 
can economic  Interests  are  involved.  Oil  re- 
fineries have  been  constructed  on  Canada's 
West  Coast,  at  Vancouver,  from  which  oil 
IS  transported  every  day  by  tanker.  Canada 
has  licensed  exploration  for  offshore  oil  on 
its  East  and  West  Coasts,  refining  and  tanker 
facilities  In  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Newfoundland  and  Quebec  which  are  rapidly 
expanding.  Plans  for  a  wholly  new  refinery 
and  port  facility  project  In  Quebec  border- 
ing the  United  States,  costing  between  $600 
and  $700  million,  have  Just  been  reported.  It 
would  be  owned  and  operated  by  a  Quebec 
Government  Corporation  and  designed  to  ac- 
commodate super  tankers.  Thus,  Canada  la 
quite  willing  to  accept  risks  of  oil  operations 
when  its  own  interests  benefit. 

Moreover,  Americans  are  accepting  the  risk 
of  oil  tanker  operations  on  the  coast  of 
Maine  to  provide  Venezuelan  and  Mldeast- 
ern  crude  oil  for  the  pipeline  which  runs  from 
Portland  to  Montreal.  In  1970  this  risk  in- 
volved delivery  of  approximately  150  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  to  Canada  through  Port- 
land in  886  tankers,  as  against  80  tankers 
per  year  forecast  for  delivery  of  Alaskan  oil 
to  Puget  Sound- 
I  should  add  that  the  80  tankers  per  year 


for  the  Puget  Sound  refinery  are  not  de- 
pendent upon  construction  of  the  Alaska 
pipeline.  The  need  of  the  citizens  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  for  this  oil  exists  and  must 
be  met.  It  is  being  partially  supplied  by 
tankers  now.  and  the  Issue  is  whether  tankers 
continue  to  carry  foreign  oU  or  will  In  the 
future  carry  Alaskan  oil.  Alaskan  oil  will  be 
carried  by  United  States  ships  with  attend- 
ant environmental  and  economic  benefits. 

Member  of  Parliament  David  Anderson 
asserted  to  your  Committee  that  Atlantic 
Richfield  "deliberately  chose  a  site  (for  its 
refinery  at  Cherry  Point  In  the  Stale  of 
Washington)  in  which  currents  would  take 
the  oil  northward  out  of  American  Jurisdic- 
tion where  presumably  political  criticism 
and  comment  would  be  less  damaging  to 
their  interests  "  This  we  believe  is  a  whoUy 
unsupportable  and  irresponsible  statement. 
Such  statements  do  not  aid  in  rational  de- 
termination of  the  tra.is-Alaskan  pipeline 
problem.  I  suggest  Mr.  Anderson  knows  little 
about  the  reasons  for  the  location  of  this  re- 
finery. A  great  variety  of  considerations  en- 
tered into  the  choice  of  the  site  but  the 
one  he  suggests  was  not  among  them. 

Attempts  made  by  Mr  Anderson,  and 
others,  to  portray  a  decision  not  to  build  a 
United  States  line  for  United  States  oil 
across  Canada  as  an  Implication  of  an  un- 
friendly altitude  toward  Canada  seems  a 
gross  disservice  to  American-Canadian  rela- 
tions. The  United  States  and  Canada  have 
always  enjoyed  friendly  relations,  and  an 
unnecessary  point  of  International  economic 
conflict  and  pressure,  which  a  trans-Canada 
line  for  .Alaskan  oil  at  this  time  might  well 
be,  should  not  be  created.  The  international 
disagreements  which  have  arisen  throughout 
the  world  respecting  oil  pipelines  are  too 
numerous  to  be  ignored,  and  the  continua- 
Uon  of  such  disagreements  is  too  probable 
to  be  discounted.  The  declsloD  of  Secretary 
Morton  on  this  point  is  a  wise  one 

Much  of  the  critical  testimony  before  your 
Committee  is  largely  a  repetition  of  views 
previously  expressed  during  the  past  year, 
which  have  been  answered  repeatedly  and 
which  are  based  upon  unsupportable  as- 
sumptions respecting  United  States  demand. 
United  States  and  world  oil  prices,  and  pipe- 
line construction  costs  and  time  schedules. 
The  Department  of  Interior's  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  clearly  shows  that  the 
views  of  Mr.  CicchettI  for  example  received 
thorough  consideration.  They  were  not  ig- 
nored; they  were  considered  unsound. 

His  suggestion  to  your  Committee  that 
the  oil  companies  Involved  In  the  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline  project,  including  Atlantic 
Richfield,  intend  to  sell  Alaskan  oil  abroad 
rather  than  on  the  VS.  West  Coast  is  de- 
monstrative of  uninformed  speculation. 
Speaking  for  my  Company,  I  can  categori- 
cally state  that  we  have  every  intention 
of  using  our  full  share  of  the  total  Alaskan 
oil,  on  the  U.S.  West  Coast  and  that  we 
have  no  intention  whatsoever  of  selling  any 
of  it  in  foreign  markets. 

While  Alaskan  oil  could  be  used  in  the 
Midwest,  it  Is  clear  from  our  estimates  and 
those  of  the  Department  of  Interior  that  it 
is  needed  on  the  West  Coast.  In  this  circum- 
stance simple  logic  seems  to  Indicate  that 
we  avoid  the  political  problems  which  a 
trans-Canada  line  wlU  generate  by  buUdmg 
the  first  transportation  system  for  United 
States  owned  oil  from  the  Arctic  as  a  wholly 
United  States  owned  and  United  States  con- 
trolled system 

Logic  similarly  indicates  that  if,  as  the 
Canadians  hope,  adequate  additional  reserves 
are  discovered  In  Canada  or  in  Alaska  or  in 
both,  to  Justify  a  second  pipeline,  then  great 
consideration  must  be  given  to  a  trans-Can- 
ada pipeline  to  the  U.S.  Midwest.  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  any  suggestion  that  all  Arctic 
gas  and  oil  should  be  moved  through  a 
common  land  corridor  across  Canada  As  a 
United  States  citizen,  as  weU  as  the  Presl- 
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dent  of  AUantlc  Richfield.  I  would  rsgard 
any   such   decUlon  m  *  aartous   mLstake. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Thohnton  F  Br*dshaw. 


INDUSTRY'S   EFFORTS  TO  MAKE  A 
CLEAN  CAR 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the  St. 
Louis  Po&l-Dispatch  recently  completed 
a  three-part  series  on  automobile  pollu- 
tion ajid  how  the  automobile  industry 
has  responded  to  demands  for  a  clean 
car. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  public 
discussion — some  of  It  acrimonious — 
about  the  Clean  Air  Act's  requirement 
that  automobUes  be  made  90  percent 
cleaner  by  1975  than  they  were  in  1970. 

Elliot  F.  Porter.  Jr.'s  series  of  articles, 
published  in  the  Post-Dispatch  of  June 
n.  12,  and  13,  offers  some  badly  needed 
historical  perspective  to  the  debate  over 
cleaning  up  the  automobile.  I  think  tliat 
it  m;ikes  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
public  discourse  on  this  important  issue. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  three 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

DETRorr    Builds    a    Record    or    Evasion    on 

Pollution — I 

(By  E.P.Porter.  Jr.) 

During  debate   on   the   Clean   Air   Act   of 

1971.    Senator    Edmund   S.    Miiskle.   sponsor 

of  the  bill.  Issued  a  warning  to  the  nation's 

powerful,  50-bmion-dollar-a-year  automobile 

Industry. 

"Detroit  haa  told  the  nation  that  Americans 
cannot  live  without  the  automobile,"  he 
said.  "This  legislation  would  t«ll  Detroit  that 
if  that  Ifl  the  case,  they  must  make  an  auto 
with  which  .Americans  can  live  " 

There  were  reasons  for  the  Maine  Demo- 
crat's tone  of  impatience.  For  nearly  two 
decades,  critics  charge,  the  behavior  of  the 
auto  industry  has  been  characterized  by  pro- 
crastination, evasions  and  even  conspiracy  to 
delay  a  solution  to  what  has  become  the  na- 
tion s  No.  1  pollution  problem. 

Tlie  story  began  21  years  ago  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology  In  the  labo- 
ratory of  a  chemist  named  Arte  J  Haagen- 
Smlt.  Haagen-Smlt  pumped  automobile  ex- 
haust fumes  Into  a  chamber.  He  added  oxides 
ol  nitrogen  and  ozone,  which  occur  naturally 
In  the  atmosphere.  Then  he  bathed  the  mix- 
ture In  artificial  sunlight  from  an  ultra- 
violet lamp. 

The  result  was  a  brownish-blue  haze.  Ir- 
ritating to  the  eyes  and  throat  and  fatal  to 
some  forms  of  plant  life.  Haagen-Smlt  had 
synthesized  smog — and  had  established  the 
automobile  as  the  culprit. 

Early  the  following  year,  Kenneth  Hahn,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  wrote  to  Henry  Ford  II,  then 
the  president  of  the  Industrial  imperlum 
that  hla  grandfather  had  founded.  What, 
Hahn  politely  asked,  can  be  done  about  the 
smog  problem  in  Los  Angeles?  Did  Ford  know 
of  any  device  to  reduce  such  pollution''  If 
not.  was  Ford  working  on  anything? 

The  reply  came  not  from  Ford  himself  but 
from  Dan  J.  Chabek  of  the  company's  en- 
gineering division.  It  was  fovir  sentences 
long 

"The  Ff>rd  engineering  staff,"  wrote  Cha- 
bek. "feels  these  waste  vapors  are  dissipated 
In  the  atmosphere  quickly  and  do  not  present 
an  air  pollution  problem.  Therefore,  our  re- 
search department  has  not  conducted  any 
e.Kpertmental  work  aimed  at  totally  eliminat- 
ing these  gases. 


"The  nne  automotive  power  plants  which 
modern-dav  engineers  design  do  not  smoke. 
To  date,  the  need  for  a  device  which  will 
more  effectively  reduce  exhaust  vapors  has 
not  been  established." 

In  October  19S4,  Hahn  wrote  to  H  H. 
Curtice,  then  the  president  of  General  Mo- 
tors Corp.  Hahn  told  Curtice  that  autos 
pumped  1000  tons  of  hydrocarbons  into  the 
air  over  Los  Angeles  each  day. 

"It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  automotive  in- 
dustry must  assume  the  responsibility  of 
rapidly  finding  a  solution  to  this  important 
problem,"  Hahn  said. 

The  letter  was  answered  by  Charles  A. 
Chayne.  QM  vice  president  for  engineering. 

"While  I  can  assure  you  that  we  are  mov- 
ing forward."  Chayne  said,  "I  would  be  less 
than  candid  If  I  failed  to  point  out  that  we 
believe  these  changes  .  .  .  will  have  a  very 
limited  effect  on  the  total  smog  problem  in 
Los  Angeles." 

Meanwhile,  photochemical  smog  began  ap- 
pearing elsev,  here— in  San  Francisco,  Den- 
ver. St.  LoiUs  and  New  York. 

Today,  automobiles  account  for  66  per  cent 
ol  all  the  carbon  monoxide,  46  per  cent  of  all 
the  hydrocarbons  and  37  per  cent  of  all  the 
oxides  of  nitrogen  emitted  In  the  VB. 

In  areas  in  which  other  forms  of  air  pollu- 
tion have  been  curbed,  c^irs  account  for  as 
much  as  90  per  cent  of  the  carbon  monoxide. 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  hydrocarbons 
and  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  oxides  of 
nitrogen. 

Smog  traceable  to  the  Los  Angeles  area  has 
spread  eastward  as  far  as  Las  Vegas  and  west- 
ward out  to  sea  as  far  as  300  miles. 

In  1965  the  auto  makers  responded  to  the 
problem  by  agreeing  through  their  trade  as- 
sociation, the  Automobile  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, not  to  compete  In  developing  a  low- 
emlsslon  vehicle. 

They  agreed,  furthermore,  to  share  all 
patents,  licenses  and  discoveries  relating  to 
smog  control,  to  pay  Identical  royalties  for 
Inventions  offered  from  outside  the  Industry 
and  to  co-ordinate  all  publicity  so  that  no 
company  would  gain  a  competitive  advan- 
tage. 

The  effect  of  the  agreements,  according  to 
a  federal  grand  Jury  In  Los  Angeles  that  In 
1967  investigated  allegations  of  collusion 
among  the  auto  makers,  was  to  slow  the  de- 
velopment of  emission  controls. 

The  grand  Jury  found  that  the  agreements 
were  policed  by  the  engineering  advisory 
committee  of  the  manufacturers,  association, 
which  frequently  used  the  phrase  "Industry 
solidarity"  In  Its  Inside  correspondence. 

In  1963,  the  engineering  committee  asked 
each  auto  maker  to  supply  technical  Infor- 
mation showing  that  a  proposed  California 
requirement  for  closed  crankcase  ventilation 
systems  on  new  cars  would  be  Impractical. 

This  case  was  not  an  easy  one  for  the  auto 
makers  to  make.  Testimony  before  the  grand 
jury  later  disclosed  that  closed  crankcase 
systems  had  been  developed  before  World 
War  II  for  military  vehicles  and  were  stand- 
ard equipment  on  Willys  Jeeps  In  the  1950s. 
Throughout  the  grand  Jury's  investigation. 
experts  from  companies  close  to  the  auto 
industry  provided  some  of  the  most  pointed 
testimony. 

One  of  them.  Dr.  R.  Diggs  of  Dupont.  re- 
called a  conversation  with  a  Chrysler  oflBclal 
concerning  Chrysler's  private  contention  that 
It  could  build  a  clean  car. 

"He  was  very  forceful  In  telling  me  that  If 
f^is  were  done.  Chrysler  would  be  severely 
L  AStlsed  by  the  rest  of  the  industry."  Diggs 
said.  "He  Indicated  that  Ford  and  OM  were 
calling  the  shots,  and  that  Chayne  (the  GM 
vice  president)  was  the  Industry  master- 
mind." 

But  Chrysler  broke  rallies  anyway  In  Octo- 
ber 1963  and  told  California  officials  that  It 
could  equip  its  1964-model  cars  with  a  clean 
air  package.  The  package  was  primitive  by 


today's  standards  But  In  1963  It  was  con- 
sidered a  major  breakthrough,  and  the  Los 
Angeles  County  government  responded  by 
announcing  that  it  would  buy  Chrysler  prod- 
uct* whenever  possible. 

But  Chrysler's  nonconformity  lasted  barely 
three  months.  In  early  1984,  the  company 
Joined  its  competitors  in  a  resolution  calling 
for  more  product  engineering — and  more  de- 
lay—at  least  until  the  1967  model  year. 

The  prodigals  return  was  described  by 
R.  A.  Pittman  of  Ford  In  a  memo  recounting 
a  conversation  with  Robert  Sorenson.  an  ex- 
ecutive of  Chrysler.  The  memo,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 1964.  is  part  of  the  grand  Jury  records. 
"Chrysler  management  is  sorry  that  things 
have  progressed  to  the  extent  they  have  in 
Los  Angeles  County,  and  they  have  been  try- 
ing to  determine  how  they  can  back  off," 
Pittman  wrote. 

Arjay  Miller,  then  Ford's  president,  re- 
mained suspicious  In  a  memo  dated  Feb.  18, 
1964.  he  said.  "I  think  Chrysler  Is  playing  us 
for  suckers.  They  get  all  the  favorable  pub- 
licity and  the  car  sales  while  giving  us 
nothing." 

If  the  auto  makers  occasionally  had  trou- 
ble controlling  their  own  members,  they  had 
even  less  clout  with  independent  supplies 
such  as  TRW,  American  Machine  and  Found- 
ry and  Chromally  American. 

These  companies  and  several  others  forced 
the  issue  In  1964  by  presenting  California 
authorities  with  test  models  of  smog  control 
systems  designed  for  1965-model  cars.  The 
systems  were  certified  as  workable  by  Callfor* 
nla.  And  under  the  state's  pioneering  anti- 
pollution law.  the  certification  meant  that 
henceforth,  such  systems  would  be  required 
on  all  new  cars  sold  In  the  state. 

Even  so,  the  parts  makers  never  cashed  In 
on  their  inventions.  As  soon  as  their  smog 
control  systems  were  certified,  the  «uto 
makers  began  producing  their  own. 

The  grand  Jury  Inquiry  lasted  nearly  18 
months.  At  its  conclusion,  lawyers  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  privately  recom- 
mended criminal  prosecution  of  the  auto 
makers  under  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act. 

About  a  year  later,  in  the  last  days  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  Administra- 
tion, Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  brought 
a  civil  antitrust  suit  against  Ford,  General 
Motors,  American  Motors  and  the  manufac- 
turers' association. 

But  Clark's  successor.  John  N.  Mitchell,  re- 
garded the  case  as  an  Illegitimate  baby  left  on 
his  doorstep  by  the  outgoing  Administration. 
After  nine  months  of  private  negotiations, 
the  case  was  settled  without  going  to  trial. 

The  auto  makers  agreed  to  dissolve  their 
collusive  compact  and  to  do  nothing  further 
to  Imjjede  the  development  of  emission  con- 
trols. But  they  made  no  admission  of  guUt 
that  could  be  used  against  them  in  later  law- 
suits. 

Furthermore,  the  settlement  did  not  re- 
quire the  manufacturers  to  pay  for  damages 
to  crops  and  lungs.  It  did  nothing  to  bar  the 
auto  makers  from  destroying  any  Incriminat- 
ing records  (except  those  that  were  part  of 
the  grand  Jury  record ) .  and  It  did  not  call  for 
periodic  reports  to  the  Justice  Department. 

The  settlement  brought  howls  of  protest 
from  smog-ridden  cities  and  states,  from  en- 
vironmental, consumer  and  health  organiza- 
tions and  from  members  of  Congress.  Dozens 
of  Individual  lawsuits — Including  one  from 
the  New  York  Heart  Association  asking  for 
57C  trillion  dollars  in  damages — were  filed. 
California,  Illinois,  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey are  the  leading  plaintiffs  In  a  suit  pend- 
ing In  UB.  District  Court  In  Los  Angeles.  An- 
other suit  was  filed  by  18  states.  Including 
Missouri  and  Illinois. 

The  plaintiffs  In  both  are  asking  the  cotirt* 
to  order  the  automobUe  Industry  to  Install 
effective  smog  controls  on  all  the  cars,  new 
and  used. 

At  the  rate  of  $200  for  each  of  the  110,000,- 
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000  vehicles  in  use,  the  total  bill  could  exceed 
20  billions. 

Veterans  of  the  smog  war  have  no  Illusions 
about  the  industry's  Influence  In  Wash- 
ington, where  three  times  In  two  decades 
motor  company  presidents  have  l>een 
chosen  to  fill  Cabinet  posts.  Only  the  courts 
can  cure  the  problem,  says  Hahn  of  Los 
Angeles. 

More  for  Sttlino  Trak  Smog  Cttrbs — n 
(By  E.  F.  Porter,  Jr.) 

America's  automobile  Industry,  while  fac- 
ing a  deadline  It  claims  it  cannot  meet  for 
producing  a  low-pollution  vetiicle,  continues 
to  spend  more  on  model  and  styling  changes 
than  It  does  on  smog  control. 

When  Detroit's  big  three  went  before  the 
federal  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
several  weeks  ago  to  plead  for  more  time  to 
meet  the  1975  federal  emission  standards. 
ttelr  representatives  testified  under  oath  that 
no  adequate  technological  solution  to  the 
pollution  problem  had  been  developed  and, 
If  there  were  such  a  solution,  not  enough 
time  was  left  to  tool  up  to  apply  it. 

Yet  according  to  Its  annual  report.  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.,  the  biggest  of  the  big  three, 
took  m  more  than  28  billion  dollars  last  year, 
and  spent  nearly  one  billion  dollars  of  it  for 
what  the  report  calls  amortization  of  special 
tools.  That  Is  a  catchall  term  for  fast  wTltP- 
off  of  machinery  and  equipment  rendered  ob- 
solete by  styling  and  model  change  unrelated 
to  making  an  engine  run  clean. 

General  Motors  spent  more  last  year  on 
research  and  development  of  pollution  con- 
trols than  ever  before  But  even  the  com- 
pany's figure — fattened  with  administrative 
costs,  overhead  and  depreciation  of  plant, 
buildings  and  equipment  assigned  to  the 
anti-smog  program — shovwd  that  the  total 
outlay  for  clean-car  development  came  to  less 
than  one-fifth  what  GM  spent  for  throwaway 
machinery.  Clean  air  spending  amounted  to 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  all  GM  took  In. 

Ford  Motor  Company's  effort  was  even  less. 
Its  spending  for  smog  control  (Including 
overhead  and  depreciation)  was  three-quar- 
ters of  1  per  cent  of  gross  Income  and  one- 
third  of  its  fast  writeoff  of  special  tools. 

Chrysler,  the  Industry's  number  three, 
spent  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  of  its  Income 
on  the  smog  problem.  It  spent  12  times  as 
much  on  fast  writeoff  of  disposable  tools. 

To  many  persons  concerned  about  the  en- 
vironment. Including  associates  of  consumer 
advocate  Ralph  Nader,  Detroit's  performance 
Is  an  Indication  that  the  automakers  still 
do  not  take  seriously  the  congressional  man- 
date written  Into  tlie  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970: 
Produce  low  emission  vehicles  for  the  1975 
model  year,  or  shut  down. 

The  automakers  may  believe,  the  critics 
say,  that  with  their  800,000  employees  and 
50-bllllon-dollar  annual  contribution  to  the 
economy,  no  government  would  dare  to  close 
them  down. 

A  preview  of  the  confrontation  to  come 
may  be  provided  this  summer.  Ford  recently 
confessed  that  its  technicians  cheated  on 
50,000-nille  durability  tests  of  smog  control 
devices  supposed  to  meet  1973  standards.  The 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  to  avoid 
a  shutdown  of  Ford  assembly  plants,  author- 
ized a  quickie  Interim  test,  to  be  used  until 
the  durability  test  could  be  redor.e 

Despite  protestations  that  the  clean  air 
standards  are  Impossible  to  meet,  Detroit  has 
shown  it  can  perform  Industrial  miracles. 
Ford,  for  example,  ■was  turning  out  four- 
engine  B-24  bombers  at  the  rate  of  one  every 
hour  at  the  Government-built  Willow  Run 
plant  14  months  after  ground  breaking. 

(After  the  war.  Willow  Run  reverted  to 
the  government.  Recently  a  small  comer 
of  it  was  set  aside  to  house  the  federal  auto- 
motive emissions  testing  laboratory.) 

Nor  are  rapid  development  efforts  a  war- 
time peculiarity.  In  recounting  the  develop- 


ment of  the  Mustang  In  "Btislness  Success." 
a  collection  of  articles  on  industrial  triumphs. 
Ford's  president   Lee  A.  Iacocco.  wrote; 

"It  was  agreed  that  styling  director  Gene 
Bordlnat  should  try  for  a  crash  solution.  On 
Friday.  July  27  (1962>.  he  summoned  three 
of  his  styling  executives  into  his  ofllce  .  .  . 

"Bordlnat  made  his  announcement.  He  was 
asking  each  of  the  three  studios  to  engage 
In  an  unprecedented  open  competition  .  .  . 

"The  three  men  charged  out  of  his  ofllce 
like  football  captains  leading  their  teams 
onto  the  field.  The  Idea  of  Interstudlo  com- 
petition was  novel.  Developing  a  clay  (model ) 
within  two  weeks  was  unheard  of.  And  the 
kind  of  car  they  were  being  asked  to  dream 
up  was  exciting  ...  a  classless  classic  .  . 
that  would  do  one-armed  handstands  and 
whistle  at  pedestrians  .  .  .  for  under  $3000." 

On  Sept.  10  the  design  was  approved  and 
572  days  later,  on  March  9.  1964.  the  first 
Mustang  roUed  off  the  production  line, 
lacocco  did  not  disclose  the  cost  of  the  effort. 

Costs — or  alleged  costs — figured  promi- 
nently at  the  hearings  before  the  environ- 
mental agency  on  the  auto  makers'  requests 
for  more  time  to  meet  the  1975  clean  air 
standards.  Genera!  Motors  representatives 
said  the  company  was  trying  to  solve  the 
smog  problem  with  a  device  called  a 
catalytic  converter.  It  looks  Uke  a  muffler  and 
Is  Installed  on  the  exhaust  pipe.  The  converter 
contains  a  metallic  catalyst  to  facilitate  the 
low-temperature  breakdown  of  the  pollut- 
ants. 

General  Motors  said  it  planned  to  use  a 
"base"  (or  cheap)  metal  catalyst.  Outside  ex- 
perts testified  that  "noble"  metal  catalysts, 
such  as  those  composed  of  platinum,  were 
more  effective. 

Chrysler  rejected  catalytic  devices  as  too 
costly.  Ford  representatives  estimated  that 
converters  would  add  about  $290  to  the  cost 
of  the  car. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  producers  of  chemi- 
cal catalysts  testified  that  the  entire  smog 
control  system,  including  the  catalyst  and 
Its  canister-like  container,  could  be  mass  pro- 
duced for  about  $50. 

Spokesmen  for  the  catalyst  Industry  told 
how  they  had  received  no  assistance  from  the 
atito  makers,  no  promises  of  long-term  con- 
tracts and  not  even  much  technical  Informa- 
tion on  the  results  when  various  converters 
were  tested. 

V.  W.  Makln.  president  of  Matthey-Blshop. 
Inc..  the  worlds  largest  refiner  of  platinum, 
but  a  midget  beside  the  big  three  auto 
makers,  told  the  environmental  agency  that 
his  firm  had  spent  $700,000  a  year  experi- 
menting with  catalytic  converters  and  that 
all  it  ever  got  from  Detroit  were  four  ve- 
hicles for  use  In  testing. 

Makin  said  he  sent  samples  of  catalysts  to 
the  auto  manufacturers,  but  has  never  been 
paid  for  them 

One  reason  often  cited  for  the  apparent 
reluctance  of  the  auto  makers  to  install  new 
pollution  controls  Is  evidence  that  the  sys- 
tems tend  to  Impair  the  p>erformance  of  the 
vehicle.  Performance  historically  has  been  a 
major  selling  point  with  Detroit. 

Philip  Handler,  president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  has  warned  that  Im- 
paired performance  constituted  a  more  seri- 
ous danger  In  terms  of  the  public  Interest 
than  air  pollution. 

"The  decrease  In  driveabillty  is  no  trivial 
matter,  this  thing  which  on  TV  they  call 
hesitation,  which  almost  killed  me  twice  \e^x 
summer,"  Handler  said.  "The  fact  that  a 
car  will  not  accelerate  when  you  tramp 
down  on  It  suddenly  and  tends  to  stall — that 
Is  a  very  dangerous  fact  Indeed." 

Auto  makers  have  warned  that  emission 
control  systems  effective  enough  to  meet  the 
1974  requirements  will  cut  gasoline  mileage 
by  as  much  as  30  per  cent. 

Makln  of  Matthey -Bishop  said  that  his 
firm's   own   tests   showed    the    fuel   penalty 


would  be  no  greater  than  5  per  cent  and  that 
the  reduction  In  performance  vrould  be  im- 
perceptible. 

Perhap*  the  sharpest  attack  en  the  auto- 
makers' credibility  was  by  FVed  C.  Hart,  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  City  clean  air  pro- 
gram. 

New  York  installed  c*t*lytlc  afterburners 
and  made  minor  engine  modifications  on  five 
ptollce  cruisers  that  previously  had  been 
driven  from  10,000  to  20,000  mUes.  Hart  said. 
The  cars  were  turned  b»ck  to  the  pwllce  de- 
partment and  put  In  nornaal  police  service 
for  another  16.000  miles. 

Emissions  tasts  at  the  end  of  the  period 
showed  pollutant  discharges  from  60  to  70 
per  cent  better  than  1973  standards  call  for 
and  almost  as  low  as  required  in  1975,  Hart 
reported. 

The  cars  were  driven  as  roughly  as  all  the 
other  vehicles  In  the  police  fleet.  There  was 
no  excess  fuel  consumption,  no  record  of  ex- 
cess fuel  consumption,  no  record  of  excess 
breakdown  and  no  complaints  of  impaired 
driveabillty,  Hart  said.  The  entire  experi- 
ment, using  custom-made  apparatus,  had 
ooet  $10,000. 

Said  Hart:  "The  abvlous  conclusion  Is  that 
If  New  York  City  can  accomplish  as  much  as 
It  has,  the  auto  manufacturers,  with  much 
greater  resources,  should  be  able  to  do  much 
better. 

"Otir  program  provides  a  yardstick  by 
which  the  EPA  can  measure  the  good  faith 
commitment  of  the  auto  manufacturers." 


ACTO  Indvstry  Slow  To  Thy   New 

Enginxs— III 

(By  E.  F.  Porter.  Jr  ) 

In  a  handsomely  designed  dignified  book- 
let on  Its  efforts  to  produce  a  smogless  vehi- 
cle. General  Motors  Corp,  describes  Its  ex- 
periences with  an  experimental  fteam  engine. 

"General  Motors  Is  not  optimistic  regard- 
ing this  type  of  pvowerplant  for  passenger 
car  t:se."  the  booklet  states  "Complexity, 
cost,  water  freezing  and  lubrication  are  addi- 
tional problems  and,  most  discouraging  of  all, 
the  steam  engine  does  not  prove  to  be  a 
low  emission  engine." 

To  George  Hatsopoulos,  president  of 
Thermo  Electron,  a  small  engineering  firm  in 
Waltham,  Mass.,  GM's  statement  is  "one  of 
the  most  revolting  frauds  I've  ever  seen," 

"GM  is  setting  up  a  straw  man  and  then 
knocking  It  over,"  Hatsopouloe  said  "If  you 
try  hard  enough  you  can  make  a  steam  en- 
gine pollute  and  that  is  what  they  did. 
They  built  a  monstrosity  to  demonstrate  It 
wotildn't  work." 

Thermo  Electron  Is  developing  a  Ranklne 
cycle  engine  that  Is  an  engine  that  oper- 
ates on  the  principal  of  a  staam  engine  but 
which  would  use  fluorocarbon  instead  of 
water  as  the  pressure  fluid.  Fluorocarbon, 
Hatsopoulos  noted,  will  not  freese  at  earthly 
tem.peratures. 

Hatsopouloe'B  reaction  to  GM's  statement 
may  partly  reflect  the  fact  that  Thermo  Elec- 
tron has  a  contrau;t  with  Ford  Motor  Co..  and 
that  Ford  owns  9  per  cent  of  Its  stock.  Never- 
theless, the  attitude  of  GM  typifies  the  re- 
action of  the  major  auto  makers  toward  any 
unconventional  alternative  to  the  tried-and- 
true,  gasoline-powered,  spark-ignited,  re- 
ciprocal Internal  combustion  engine  which 
supplies  the  motive  force  for  all  but  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  nation's  90,000,000  passenger 
cars. 

Although  each  of  the  big  tliree  auto- 
makers claims  to  be  considering  alternative 
engines,  financial  statements  filed  with  the 
federal  Environmental  Protection  Agency  In 
support  of  requests  for  extension  of  the  1975 
deadline  show  that  only  General  Motors 
spent  as  much  as  17  cents  of  its  clean  car 
research  dollar  on  alternatives  to  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine.  Ford  spent  about 
10  cents  and  Chrysler  q>ent  a  cent  and  a 
half. 
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The  American  automobUe  Indufltry  lia«  an 
Immense  vested  interest  In  the  ICE.  the  acro- 
nym It  applies  to  the  Internal  combustion 
•nglne.  The  Invention  of  a  nineteenth  cen- 
tury German  engineer  named  NUtolaus  Au- 
gust Otto — It  Is  sometimes  termed  the  Otto 
engine— the  ICE  began  early  In  this  century 
to  exhibit  a  flexlbUlty.  compactnesa,  relia- 
bility and  capacity  for  rapid  acceleration 
that  outahone  steam  and  electricity. 

The  unfortunate  paradox  of  the  ICE.  Is 
that  the  factors  responsible  for  Ita  versa- 
tuity  and  range  of  power  are  the  causes 
or  pollution.  The  Internal  temperatures  and 
pressures  developed  In  the  rapid  succession 
of  explosions  marking  every  firing  of  every 
cylinder  result  in  the  marriage  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen,  two  of  the  normally  independ- 
ent ingredients  of  natural  atmosphere,  Into 
nitrogen  oxide,  an  Ingredient  of  smog. 

The  higher  the  compression  and  the 
flashier  the  performance  of  the  engine,  the 
more  It  will  produce  oxides  of  nitrogen— 
and  smog. 

The  sudden  extravagant  injections  of 
vaporized  gasoline  from  the  carbxiretor, 
which  occur  every  time  the  driver  steps  on 
the  accelerator  and  which  stimulate  the  ICEs 
bursts  of  speed,  result  In  waste  through  the 
tailpipe  of  unburned  fractions  of  fuel,  gen- 
erally termed  hydrcK-.arbons.  which  are  com- 
ponents of  smog 

Engines  can  be  designed  for  more  com- 
plete combustion  and  hence  lower  discharges 
of  hydrocarbons  and  carbon  monoxide,  but 
this  leads  to  a  second  paradox  that  engineers 
call  the  seesaw  effect.  More  complete  com- 
bustion requires  higher  internal  tempera- 
tures, which  causes  more  discharges  of  ox- 
ides of  nitrogen  The  lower  the  Internal  tem- 
peratures, the  fewer  the  oxides  of  nitrogen, 
but  the  greater  the  emissions  of  hydrocar- 
bons  and   carbon  monoxide. 

Steam  engines  and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  gas 
turbine  engines  and  dlesel  engines,  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  their  inner  fires  are  steadier, 
often  cooler,  have  lower  performance,  and 
lower  emissions.  Electric  cars  woul-1  have  no 
emissions  at  all:  the  discharges  would  occur 
at  the  powerplant  where  the  electricity 
originated. 

Yet  the  auto  Industry  has  accorded  only 
token  attention  to  developments  of  so-called 
unconventional  engines,  and  has  almost  Ig- 
nored such  recent  developments  as: 

( 1 )  The  disclosure  by  representatives  cf 
Daimler-Benz  AO  of  Germany  that  it  could 
achieve  stringent  federal  clean  air  standards 
for  1975  cars  with  lU  3.2  liter  Mercedes  Benz 
dlesel  engine. 

(2)  The  testimony  last  month  of  officials 
of  Toyo  Kogyo  Ltd.  of  Japan  that  their  firm 
could  meet  the  1975  standards  with  the 
Mazda  compact  aedan  that  is  powered  by  a 
Wankel  rotary  engine.  The  Wsnkel,  a  Ger- 
man Invention  that  operates  somethlnK  like 
a  cross  between  a  conventional  piston  en- 
gine and  a  turbine.  Is  Inherently  dirty,  but 
It  U  so  compact  that  It  leaves  room  for  elab- 
orate emission  control  equipment  under  the 
hood. 

(3)  The  work  of  William  P.  Lear,  who  be- 
came famous  with  his  eight-passenger  ex- 
ecutive Jet  aircraft,  who  has  been  struggling 
for  several  years  to  develop  a  steam  turbine 
car 

(4)  The  work  done  by  Wallace  Mlnto.  head 
of  a  tiny  research  firm  In  Sarasota,  Pla.. 
called  Kinetics.  Inc.  which  Is  trying  to  de- 
velop a  Ranklne  cycle  vehicle.  Mlnto  said  he 
has  ree«lved  no  encouragement  from  any 
motor  firm  except  Nissan  of  Japan,  makers  of 
the  Datsun. 

Mlnto  testified  before  the  Senate  pollution 
subcommittee  this  year  that  after  signing  an 
agreement  with  Nissan  he  conferred  with 
General  Motors  and  Ford  to  see  If  either  firm 
was  willing  to  buy  patent  licenses. 

•Shortly  thereafter,  we  got  a  curt  note 
from  Genial  Motors  telling  us  to  get  lost." 


Mlnto  said.  "We  corresponded  with  Ford 
somewhat  longer,  until  we  refused  their  re- 
quest for  complete  detailed  plans  .  .  which 
we  were  asked  to  provide  without  any  obliga- 
tion whatsoever  on  Ford's  part.  .  .  . 

"We  did  not  consider  it  an  ethical  or  sen- 
sible business  practice  to  make  Ford  a  gift 
of  that  for  which  Nissan  had  paid,"  he  said. 
Mlnto  added  that  the  engineers  at  Kinetics 
had  a  favorite  toy:  a  1919  Stanley  Steamer. 
Its  emissions  are  far  below  the  limits  of  the 
1975  federal  standards,  he  said. 

Detroit  has  been  equally  chilly  to  other  un- 
conventional power  systems  Including  elec- 
tric motors,  gas  turbines  and  the  so-called 
hybrids — that  is.  systems  which  operate  with 
two  power  systems  like  dlesel  locomotives  in 
which  the  dlesel  engine  generates  electricity 
and  electric  motors  drive  the  wheels. 

Most  experts  now  agree  that  the  most 
promising  method  of  reducing  emissions 
from  the  ICE — and  saving  It  from  extinction 
as  an  environmental  outlaw — are  add-on 
gadgets  such  as  afterburners  or  catalyst- 
packed  converter  canisters  Installed  on  the 
exhaust  pipe  to  incinerate  the  emissions. 

To  cope  with  the  seesaw  effect  will  require 
two  such  devices,  one  to  oxidize  the  hydro- 
carbons and  carbon  monoxide,  the  other  to 
reduce  the  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

Industry  sources  concede  the  devices  will 
be  cantankerous  and  require  periodic  servic- 
ing or  replacement.  Impatient  motorists  will 
find  them  a  nuisance.  Some  auto  mechanics 
In  California  are  beginning  to  specialize  In 
removing  them. 

Why  has  Detroit  been  so  reluctant  to 
explore  alternatives  to  the  ICE? 

Part  of  the  problem  Is  time.  Even  If  a  new 
kind  of  engine  had  been  developed,  field- 
tested  and  found  satisfactory,  at  least  a  year 
would  be  needed  for  the  heroic  task  of  re- 
fitting the  Industry  to  meet  the  production 
demands  of  10.000,000  new  engines  a  year. 
Automotive  experts  ve  virtually  unanimous 
that  Insufficient  time  Is  left  for  such  a  monu- 
mental changeover  before  the  1975  deadline. 
Hatsopouloe  estimated  that  design  and 
testing  of  Thermo  Electron's  Ranklne  cycle 
engine  would  not  be  complete  before  1974. 
"We  are  talking  about  a  more  or  less  peace- 
ful schedule,  not  a  crash  effort,"  he  said. 
"Well  need  at  least  one  year  for  field  testing 
and  redesign  If  we  start  talking  about  the 
1978  model  year,  I  think  it  Is  entirely  possible. 
"If  we  had  started  three  or  four  years 
earlier,  we  would  have  a  solution  now  and 
an  attractive  one.  Not  only  would  the 
Ranklne  cycle  engine  meet  the  pollution 
requirements,  but  It  will  meet  them  with 
systems  that  are  more  efficient  and  will  help 
the  energy  crisis." 

Another  factor  In  Industry  Indifference  to 
novel  engines  Is  cost.  Experts  say  steam, 
electric  or  turbine  engines  would  be  no  more 
expensive  to  mass  produce  than  the  Internal 
combustion  engine.  Still  the  cheapest  short 
term  solution  to  the  smog  problem  Is  to  add 
on  devices  to  existing  power  plants.  Even 
this  is  being  resisted  by  the  auto  makers. 

Perhaps  the  fundamental  factor  is  Detroit's 
conviction  that  the  American  consumer  Is  so 
accustomed  to  the  flexibility  and  perform- 
ance that  only  the  conventional  internal 
combustion  engine  affords  that  he  will  accept 
nothing  less.  No  other  power  system,  of  com- 
parable size,  weight  and  shape  yet  devised, 
responds  so  quickly  and  powerfully  to  the 
turn  of  a  key,  or  the  touch  of  a  toe. 

Steam  engines,  by  the  most  optimistic 
estimates  of  their  partisans,  need  at  least  45 
seconds  to  fire  up.  Battery  driven  cars,  al- 
though they  hold  some  promise  for  short- 
range  city  driving,  suffer  from  notoriously 
short  cruising  ranges  and  low  power. 

"With  the  electric  car,  you  take  your 
choice."  a  General  Motors  engineer  said. 
"Three  Jackrabblt  starts,  or  50  miles  before 
you  have  to  stop  and  recharge." 

Questioned  about  Hatsopoulos's  charge 
that  its  assessment  of  steam  cars  was  a  fraud. 


General  Motors  spokesmen  acknowledged 
that  the  steam  engine  the  company  had 
tested  was  built  to  satisfy  the  demanding 
criteria  applicable  to  gasoline  engines.  It 
was  souped  up  to  perform  like  a  conventional 
engine,  and  It  was  scaled  down  to  fit  under 
a  hood,  they  said. 

This  required  extremely  high  temperatures 
under  the  boiler,  and  consequently,  high 
emissions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen,  they  said. 

In  Its  efforts  to  salvage  Internal  combus- 
tion engines,  Detroit  has  tried  altering  igni- 
tion systems  and  doctoring  carburetors,  tech- 
niques which  have  resulted  in  poor  per- 
formance and  Increased  gas  consumption. 

But  some  experts,  including  representatives 
of  New  York  City's  pollution  control  division 
who  testified  before  the  EPA,  maintain  that 
excessive  fuel  consumption  Is  not  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  low  emissions. 

It  results,  they  said,  when  Detroit's  en- 
gineers attempt  the  low-cost,  comer-cutting 
solution  Instead  of  employing  the  more  effec- 
tive catalytic  converters. 

But  to  steam  devotees,  all  add-on  remedies 
are  too  gothlc  to  survive. 

"An  Internal  combustion  engine  with  a 
chemical  plant  at  the  end  of  the  exhaust 
pipe  will  be  totally  unacceptable."  said 
Hatsopoulos.  "The  Internal  combustion  en- 
gine has  served  Its  purpose  and  served  it  well. 
It's  now  obsolete." 


PEER  REVIEW  IN  GOVERNMENT- 
SUPPORTED  MEDICAL  CARE  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  mu('h  debate  and  considerable 
misunderstanding  regarding  the  merits 
of  peer  review  in  Government-supported 
medical  care  programs.  I  am  very  proud 
to  report  to  the  Senate  that  peer  review 
has  been  eminently  succe=;sful  in  the 
State  of  Georgia,  and  has  resulted  in 
the  savings  of  tremendous  sums  of  tax 
dollars. 

Basically,  peer  review,  as  It  applies  to 
Federal  medical  care  programs,  involves 
the  formation  of  organizations  by  prac- 
ticing physicians  who  assume  responsi- 
bility for  reviewing  the  care  and  services 
provided  under  medicare  and  medicaid 
In  order  to  assure  that  such  services  are 
medically  necessary  and  that  they  meet 
proper  quality  standards. 

The  physicians  themselves,  rather 
than  Government  agencies  and  insur- 
ance companies,  decide  whether  the  care 
In  question  and  its  cost  are  necessary  and 
of  adequate  quality. 

The  Georgia  Medical  Care  Foundation, 
established  by  the  Medical  Association 
of  Georgia,  has  formed  an  organization 
which  conducts  peer  review  of  payment 
claims  for  medical  service,  hospitaliza- 
tion, and  nursing  home  care  under  the 
medicaid  program.  According  to  a  release 
issued  recently  by  the  foundation,  the 
program  in  Georgia  has  been  a  remark- 
able success. 

In  my  State  alone.  It  has  saved  the 
taxpayers  more  than  a  million  dollars, 
and  the  overall  medicaid  budget  has  been 
reduced  by  almost  $16  million  since  the 
new  system  was  initiated  a  year  ago.  It 
Is  fair  to  say  that  if  some  form  of  peer 
review  were  extended  to  all  Federal- 
State  medicaid  and  Federal  medicare 
programs,  the  taxpayers  could  be  saved 
more  than  a  billion  dollars. 

On  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  work  side  by 
side    with    the    distinguished    ranking 


minority  leader  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance <Mr.  Bennett)  who  has  long  urged 
such  an  approach.  His  amendment  es- 
tablishing peer  review  In  both  the  medic- 
aid and  medicare  programs  has  been 
incorporated  In  H.R.  1,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1971. 

■This  action  came  in  large  part  as  a 
result  of  the  very  fine  testimony  before 
our  committee  of  Dr.  F.  William  Dowda, 
president  of  the  Georgia  Medical  Care 
Foundation,  who  attested  to  the  success 
and  effectiveness  of  the  peer  review  pro- 
gram in  Georgia.  Dr.  Dowda  Is  certainly 
to  be  commended  for  his  ou'sLf.-  "ing 
leadership  in  this  area,  and  it  is  m  •  ..  - 
nest  hope  that  the  Georgia  progran  can 
become  a  model  for  other  States  .vnd 
their  medical  associations  to  follow. 

Mr  President.  I  bring  to  the  attentio-t 
of  the  Senate  a  news  release  Issued  by 
the  Georgia  Medical  Foundation  which 
outlines  the  success  of  peer  review  in 
Georgia  over  the  past  year,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Th'^re  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Georgia  Medical  Care  FotrNDAXioN 
Georgia  Medicaid  claims  have  been  cut 
more  than  $1  mliliou,  and  the  overall  Med- 
icaid budget  has  been  reduced  some  $15.7 
million  since  the  state  initiated  a  new  sys- 
tem for  revlevv-lng  claims  a  year  ago. 

Dr  F.  W.  Dowda.  president  of  the  Georgia 
Medical  Care  Foundation,  Inc  .  which  con- 
ducts "peer  review"  of  payment  claims  for 
medical  service,  hospitalization  and  nursing 
home  care,  said  Thursday  the  situation  as  fis- 
cal 1972  nears  its  end  Is  a  dramatic  contrast 
to  the  end  of  fiscal  1971. 

Last  June  saw  threats  of  drastic  curtail- 
ment of  Medicaid  services  and  a  scramble  for 
additional  funds,  as  Medicaid  costs  soared 
some   76   percent  over  the   year   before. 

Dr.  Dowda  anticipated  the  increase  for  the 
year  ending  June  30  will  be  less  than  13 
percent. 

"We  believe  the  'peer  review'  system  has 
proven  to  be  eminently  successful  and  has 
resulted  In  substantial  savings  in  tax  dollars 
without  impairment  of  health  services  to 
Medicaid  participants,"  he  said. 

Medicaid  Is  a  state-federal  program  pro- 
viding free  medical  care,  hospitalization, 
nursing  home  service  and  prescription  drugs 
for  persons  on  welfare  and  approximately 
15.000  other  low-Income  Individuals  Georgia 
started  Medicaid  In  October.  1967:  and  the 
state's  financial  share  under  the  current 
formula  Is  30.33  percent.  As  of  May  1,  471,000 
Georgians  were  eligible  for  Medicaid. 

Dr.  Dowda  said  credit  for  holding  down 
costs  should  be  shared  by  the  Georgia  Legis- 
lature, the  Health  Division  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Human  Resources,  the  Division 
of  Family  and  ChUdren's  Services,  the  Foun- 
dation and  the  providers  of  health  services — 
physicians,  hospital  administrators,  nursing 
home  operators  and  pharmacists. 

Anticipating  more  efficient  use  of  state 
and  federal  Medicaid  funds  after  only  seven 
months  of  the  "peer  review"  program,  the 
General  Assembly  In  February  reduced  the 
fiscal  1972  Medicaid  budget  from  $157  4  mil- 
lion to  $141.7  mUlion;  but  Dr.  Dowda  said 
11 -month  figures  Indicate  payments  for  the 
full  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  likely  will  be 
even  less  than  that. 

"The  legislators  seem  to  have  been  far- 
sighted  when  they  gave  approval  to  the  'peer 
review"  program  and  later  when  they  re- 
duced the  budget,"  Dr.  Dowda  said. 

He  said  the  review  of  an  average  of  some 
15.000  medical,  hospital  and  nursing  home 
claims  each  month  through  May  has  resulted 
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In  a  total  of  $1,033,000  In  specific  reduced  or 
disallowed  clalmis. 

He  estimated  that  at  least  another  tlO 
mlUlon  In  Medicaid  costs  had  been  saved  as 
a  result  of  awareness  by  doctors  and  admin- 
istrators of  the  new  claim  review  mecha- 
nisms and  guidelines  that  are  a  part  of  "peer 
review."  These  guidelines  screen  the  number 
of  monthly  doctor  visits  and  prescriptions 
and  the  length  of  hospital  stays  for  varlouB 
Illnesses.  They  also  provide  a  better  insight 
into  the  level  of  nursing  home  care  needed. 

"The  deterrent  Impact  of  the  'peer  re- 
view' program  is  obviously  greater  than  the 
dollars  saved  In  reduced  claims,"  Dr.  Dowda 
said. 

"Not  only  has  the  awareness  of  the  Foun- 
dation's 'peer  review'  program  Increased  the 
self-dlsclpllnlng  of  providers,  but  also  It  has 
encouraged  physicians  to  demonstrate  to 
their  patients  that  high  quality  medical  care 
can  be  provided  In  a  non-lnstltutlonal  set- 
ting at  less  cost  to  everyone." 

The  Foundation  president  noted  that, 
while  total  fiscal  1972  payments  will  be  above 
the  $124  million  of  1971,  the  Increase  Is  sub- 
stantially below  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected with  the  number  of  persons  on  wel- 
fare— and  therefore  eligible  for  Medicaid — 
going  up  steadily  throughout  the  year. 

The  average  ntmiber  of  persons  on  welfare 
rolls  for  the  first  10  months  of  fiscal  1972  was 
442,000 — an  Increase  of  49,000  over  the  1971 
monthly  average  of  393,000.  In  the  12  months 
prior  to  May  1,  1972,  the  actual  number  of 
persons  on  welfare  increased  by  39,200  (9.42 
percent)  to  a  total  of  456,000. 

Dr.  Dowda  Is  the  current  president  of  the 
Medical  Association  of  Georgia  which  cre- 
ated the  medical  foundation. 

Under  a  contract  with  the  Health  Division 
effective  last  July  1,  the  Foundation  is  paid 
$15,000  per  month,  one-half  of  which  is  fed- 
eral funds. 

Through  May  there  had  been  a  total  of 
1,685,000  physician,  hospital,  and  nursing 
home  Medicaid  transactions,  of  which  a  vast 
majority  were  unchallenged.  The  Health 
Division  sent  165,000  to  the  P*oundatlon  for 
review. 

All  new  nursing  home  claims  and  all  hos- 
pital claims  which  exceed  the  Foundation's 
length-of-stay  guidelines  are  reviewed,  and 
there  Is  a  contlntious  sampling  of  nursing 
home  patients  whose  stays  exceed  30  days,  to 
see  If  a  lesser  level  of  care  is  appropriate  to 
the  patient's  needs. 

The  Foundation  reviews  some  10.000  physi- 
cian claims  each  month  In  accordance  with 
a  list  of  review  guidelines  established  by 
the  Foundation  and  the  Health  Division. 

fill  recommendations  for  reduction  or  de- 
nial of  claims  are  made  by  Foundation  con- 
sultants, all  of  whom  are  physicians  In  the 
active  practice  of  medicine  In  Georgia  Their 
recommendations  may  be  appealed  either 
to  the  board  of  the  Foundation,  to  the  state 
medical  association,  or  to  the  Health  Divi- 
sion. There  are  200  Foundation  consultants 
located  throughout  the  state  Thirteen  doc- 
tors comprise  the  Foundation's  "peer  re- 
view" committee. 

Through  May  some  four  percent  of  hos- 
pital claims  totaling  $481,000  had  been  re- 
duced or  disallowed,  and  some  three  per- 
cent of  physician  claims  had  been  cut  $304.- 
000.  Reduction  of  three  percent  of  nursing 
home  claims  resulted  in  savings  of  $247,000. 

Mr.  Dowda  said  projection  of  the  nursing 
home  savings  over  two  and  one-half  years, 
which  Is  the  average  length  of  a  nursing 
home  stay,  would  mean  a  saving  of  another 
million  dollars  Just  on  the  nursing  home 
cases  reviewed  this  year. 

Dr.  Dowda  said  that,  although  the  "p>eer 
review"  program  has  been  successful  In  Its 
Initial  year,  the  Foundation  sees  several  ways 
It.";  work  can  be  Improved  with  substantial 
additional  savings  to  the  taxpayers  In  fu- 
ture years  Specifically  he  cited  the  need  for 
changes   in   the   hospital  review  procedure. 


team  visits  to  nursing  homes,  and  setting 
up  a  means  of  handling  prescription  claims. 
He  said  five  hospitals  are  currently  coop- 
erating with  the  Foundation  In  a  test  pro- 
gram of  new  procedures. 

MEDICAID    PAYMENTS    BY    CATEGORIES,    JULY    1    TO 
MAY  31,  1972 


Type  ot  lervKC 


Number  Cash 

of  trans-        ditburee- 

actions  mentt 


I npatlenl  hospital -..         89,900  »30,0OC.OOO 

Outpatient  hospital 302,400  4.7*0.900 

Ptiyjicians  ano  otfitr 1, 090,  200  21.  530, 500 

Nursing  home..... 203,200  W.000,000 

Prescrileci  drugs 3,163,400  13,300,000 

Medicare  premium  payments 6.240.300 

Total 4,849,100    124.811,700 

Less  Fefleral  share 86,414,  WO 

State  funds 38,397,200 


LIFE  IN  MARYLAND  TO  BE  FEA- 
TURED ON  THE  MALL  THIS 
WEEKEND 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  extend  an  invitation  to  all 
Senators  and  to  the  public  at  large  to 
visit  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  an- 
nual American  Folklife  Pestiral  starting 
Friday  on  the  mall  and  running  through 
llie  Independence  Day  weekend. 

We  in  Maryland  are  particularly 
pleased  that  the  Smithsonian  has  chosen 
to  feature  our  State  in  this  year's  festival. 
There  will  be  exhibits  and  demonstra- 
tions of  Maryland  life,  representative 
both  of  the  present  and  of  the  State  s 
proud,  338-year  history. 

Skipjacks,  the  famed  workboats  unique 
to  Chesapeake  Bay.  will  be  brought  up 
the  Potomac  River  to  anchor  at  Maine 
Avenue,  just  a  few  blocks  from  the  m£iin 
exhibit  site  on  the  mall. 

There  will  be  exhibits  of  Marjiand  arts 
and  crafts  which  have  been  carefully 
prepared  to  reflect  the  interests  of  Mary- 
landers  over  „he  years.  Tliere  will  be  an 
exhibit  which  reflects  Maryland's  estab- 
lished reputation  as  a  center  for  horse 
breeding  and  racing.  There  will  be  ex- 
hibits reflecting  the  distinctive  castoms 
of  Maryland's  diverse  regions,  from  the 
rugged  mountains  of  Appalachia  to  the 
water-oriented  communities  of  the  shore. 

The  Smithsonian,  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  S.  Dillon  Ripley,  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  effort  to  pro\'ide  a  living 
presentation  of  America's  folk  culture  in 
this  annual  festival.  We  in  Maryland  are 
honored  to  be  featured  in  this  year's 
festival  and  are  pleased  to  jom  the 
Smithsonian  in  mviting  everyone  to 
come,  meet  us  and  leam  more  about  us 
this  weekend. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  describing  plans  for  the  festi- 
val in  greater  detail,  published  in  Stm- 
day's  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mabtland  Folklores  Pssth-al  Te.vr 
(By  WUllam  Nlederkom) 

"The  sea  was  running  "bout  four-foot  high 
and  ther»  was  'bout  a  30-mlle  breeae.  Th» 
boat  lift  up  and  upset  the  gasoline  In  the 
hold  and  set  her  on  fire  We  had  five  men  on 
board  and  no  boat   within  half  a  mile  of 
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us  or  more  a:i(J  we  saved  everv'  one  of  them. 
Thac  was  In  '37  " 

The  speaker  U  Zalc  Taylor,  captain  of  a 
skipjack  for  65  years  and  one  of  nve  skip- 
Jack  captains  who  will  anchor  at  Halns  Point 
on  June  30  for  the  sixth  annual  Festival  of 
American  Polkllfe. 

The  great  oyster  fleet — the  last  commercial 
one  left  in  American  waters — will  be  a  center 
for  sMch  sailing  stories  told  In  the  rich  argot 
of  Maryland's  watermen  by  the  men  them- 
selves, the  men  who  lived — or  wovfr — the 
latter-day  legends  them.selves. 

It  Is  Maryland's  year  to  star  In  the  sixth 
annual  Smithsonian  Festival  of  American 
Folkllfe  And  the  skipjacks — the  only  ofT- 
the-mall  features  of  the  festival — will  co- 
stAr  with  horses,  crafts,  ethnic  cooking, 
Maryland  beer  and  perhaps  a  Joust  or  two 

Pour  trade  unions  and  Indians  of  the 
Southwest  round  out  the  festival  which 
opens  Friday  and  closes  July  4  Everything 
but  the  vessels  will  be  on  the  Mall,  Includ- 
ing a  shuttle  to  and  from  the  five  sailing 
shlpM. 

In  a  cakrnlval  atmosphere 

The  International  Ladles'  Garment  workers 
uiu  make  a  lady's  garment  every  day — from 
pattern  to  placket 

A  Baltimore-style  Greek  coffee  house  will 
serve  Marylandlzed  versions  of  ethnic  dishes. 

Prize  examples  of  a  dozen  breeds  of  Mary- 
land's world -renowned  horses  and  ponies  will 
be  shown  (and  curried  and  pampered  and 
fedi  by  a  bevy  of  horse-wise  Maryland  teen- 
agers 

Indians  will  counter  handicraft  displays 
and  dances  in  full  regalia  with  dally  con- 
sciousness-raising sessions  on  Indian  prob- 
lems and  the  identity  crisis  of  the  American 
Indian. 

And  there  will  also  be:  A  carpenter's  con- 
test, nightly  I  union  band)  blues  concert,  a 
fiddlers  convention 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  skipjacks,  will  be 
workshop  In  the  sklU.s  of  net  making,  boat- 
building, ssall  making,  cooperage,  waterfowl- 
Ing  and  fur  trapplnij.  Tale  swappers  will 
gather  at  the  water  area  dally  for  an  hour 
or  two  of  casual  story  telling.  A  folk  art 
older  than  Homer,  It  should  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  a  fe.stlva! 
taking  place  In  the  age  of  the  wTltten  word. 

Musical  events  always  seem  to  draw  the 
biggest  sit-down  crowds  at  festivals  and 
Maryland's  contribution  to  song  and  dance 
includes  Greek,  Ttirklsh  and  Italian  music 
as  well  as  country,  blues,  and  square  dancing. 

•'Go  get  a  paper  stretcher,"  lithographers 
used  to  tell  their  apprentices  as  part  of  their 
introductory  hazing.  As  eUislve — and  as 
real — as  the  countries  snipes  hunted  vainly 
by  countless  little  boys  away  to  camp  for  the 
first  time,  the  paper  stretcher  never  existed. 

Only  now  it  does  and  one  of  the  recent 
miracles  of  modern  science  has  destroyed  an 
age-old  practical  joke. 

That's  part  of  the  lore  and  "folkllfe"  of 
American  trade  unionism. 

Like  the  lithographers,  the  other  three 
unions  participating  have  methods  of  haz- 
ing apprentices  Carpenters  tell  their  new 
workers  to  find  a  board  stretcher.  Molders  ask 
for  a  mold  stretcher,  whUe  members  of  the 
International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers  Union 
(ILQWtT)  send  their  apprentices  after  a 
bucket  of  steam. 

However,  the  major  point  of  Interest  in  the 
union  exhibitions  will  be  the  skills  of  the 
seii^^oned  craftsman 

Tommy  Cumralngs,  a  master  printer  from 
Toronto  will  pull  lithographs  from  a  manual 
hand  press  .An  art  no  longer  practiced  In 
America,  it  reqviires  the  use  of  a  lltho-stone 
quarried  only  In  Bavaria. 

While  the  representatives  of  the  ILGWU 
will  demonstrate  the  complete  process  of  gar- 
n\ent  making  from  design  to  buttonhole,  ap- 
prentice carpenters  will  stage  a  contest  In 
building  cabinets.  A  gas  furnace,  aluminum 
ingots  and  squeezer  molds,  the  tools  of  the 


molders'  crafts,  will  be  in  operation  producing 
aluminum  frying  pans 

Tribes  from  19  New  Mexico  pueblos  includ- 
ing the  Taos,  Santa  Clara,  Zuni  and  Hopi 
•nbes  as  well  as  the  White  Mountain 
.\pache.-i.  the  Pimas  and  the  Papagoe  will 
present  ceremonial  dances.  Some  of  the 
dances  simulate  the  action  of  animals  such 
as  the  Eagie  dance  of  the  Laguna  Hop!  and 
Taos  tribes  and  the  Butterfly  dance  of  the 
Hopl  tribe. 

■Visitors  to  the  Indian  area  will  see  rabbit 
skin  rugs  woven  by  Taos  Puelos.  Navajo  rugs 
will  be  woven  on  the  site  as  well  as  man- 
tas.  a  part  of  the  Hopl  ceremonial  dress. 

The  panel  discussion  on  "Women  in  the 
Indian  Community  ",  by  the  Southwest  In- 
dians, probably  will  get  the  greater  interest 
of  festival  visitors.  The  topic  of  greater  im- 
portance to  the  Indians,  however,  is  "Water 
Rights"  Rerouted  and  dammed  rivers  have 
created  major  problems  for  Indian  com- 
munities In  the  past  and  threaten  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

During  the  past  five  festivals  attendance 
has  Increased  every  year  by  about  100,000, 
from  1967  when  over  400,000  visitors  attended 
to  1971  with  more  than  800,000.  The  close 
proximity  of  the  featured  state  gives  ex- 
pectation of  another  such  attendance  surge. 

Films  relating  to  the  festival  will  be  shown 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum  dally. 

A  program  schedule  of  the  exact  times  and 
places  of  the  numerous  workshops,  demon- 
strations and  concerts  (as  well  as  detailed 
articles  on  aspects  of  the  cultures  repre- 
sented) will  be  available  at  festival  for  25 
cents. 


RATIPICATION     WILL     NOT     ME.\N 
SUBJUGATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  some 
opponents  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
maintairt  that  ratification  of  the  treaty 
would  result  in  subjugation  of  U,S.  laws 
and  courts  by  an  international  law  code 
and  court  system.  My  attention  has  been 
called  to  an  article  WTitten  by  Robert 
MorrLs  and  published  in  the  Wanderer 
of  July  1,  1972.  Mr.  Morris  states: 

The  treaty  creates  a  whole  new  suprana- 
tional crime.  If  you  commit  an  act  of  vio- 
lence— or  attempt  such  an  act — to  an  indi- 
vidual on  the  basis  of  race,  religion  or  na- 
tionality, you  have  committed  "genocide." 
You  also  commit  genocide  if  you  "attempt' 
"mental  harm"  to  an  "individual"  on  these 
grounds.  .  .  ,  Can  you  Imagine  the  multi- 
plicity of  litigation,  both  criminal  (and  con- 
sequent civil)  that  such  a  law  would  en- 
courage in  today's  racially  and  religiously 
charged  society. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
1 11.1th.  In  the  first  place,  an  act,  or  at- 
tempted act  of  violence  against  an  "in- 
divldual'"  does  not  constitute  genocide. 
Article  n  of  the  Genocide  Convention, 
and  the  recommended  Senate  under- 
standing of  that  article  clearly  state  that 
genocide  is  an  act  committed  with  "in- 
tent to  destroy,  in  whole  or  part,  a  na- 
tional, ethnical,  racial,  or  religious 
group."  An  act  of  violence  against  a  sin- 
gle individual  thus  cannot  possibly  be 
construed  as  genocide. 

Second,  although  the  treaty  provides 
for  the  prosecution  of  genocide  cases  by 
"such  international  penal  tribunal  as 
may  have  jurLsdiction."  no  such  tribunal 
has  been  established,  and  there  are  no 
present  plans  to  do  so.  In  addition,  one 
of  the  Senate  understandings  of  the 
treaty  clearly  states  that  it  "shall  in  no 
way  affect  the  right  of  any  State  to  bring 


to  trial  before  Its  own  tribunals  any  of 
its  nationals  for  acts  committed  outside 
the  State."' 

It  is  obvious  from  these  facts  that  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  would  in  no  way 
result  in  subjugation  of  U,S.  laws  or 
courts.  I,  therefore,  urge  that  Immediate 
action  be  taken  on  this  matter. 


NEED  FOR  PRESERVATION  OP 
RURAL  AREAS 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
day  comes  when  America's  picturesque, 
historic,  tmd  rural  areas  are  overrun 
with  shopping  centers,  housing  sub- 
divisions, industrial  parks,  and  express- 
ways, we  will  be  poorer  for  it  In  many 
ways.  Much  of  the  richness  of  this  coun- 
try lies  in  the  natural  beauty  of  our 
farmlands  as  well  as  our  wilderness 
areas. 

Just  as  It  is  important  for  us  to  reserve 
places  such  as  Nantucket  Island  from  the 
blight  of  urban  sprawl  so  it  is  Important 
that  we  retain  the  natural  heritage  of 
some  of  our  rural  areas.  This  is  partic- 
ularly true  with  respect  to  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  which  has  such  an 
important  place  in  the  hi.story  of  our 
country.  Tragically,  this  area  is  coming 
imder  the  sights  of  developers.  In  my 
own  mind  I  am  not  sure  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  forests  and  farms  is  progress, 
when  the  end  result  is  an  extension  of 
urban  and  suburban  sprawl. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
ask  whether  certain  rural  parts  of  our 
country  should  not  be  preserved  for 
future  generations.  This  is  particularly 
true  as  to  areas  having  unique  historic 
significance  and  natural  beauty,  such  as 
parts  of  Vermont  and  parts  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley. 

Once  these  areas  are  "developed"  we 
can  never  restore  their  beauty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Battle  for  Massanutten." 
pubhshed  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  19,  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  BATTi,r  for  Massa.ndtten — Resort  and 
HoMism  Boom  Perils  Scenic  Are.^ 

(By  Bart  Barnes) 

Wattrlick,  Va.— Forests  and  wUdllfe  of 
the  Massanutten  Mountain,  a  45-mUe-!ong 
ridge  cropping  up  from  the  floor  of  Virginia's 
Shenandoah  Valley,  are  being  threatened  by 
a  boom  In  the  development  of  second  home 
re.sorts,  environmentalists  have  charged. 

At  least  60  projects  In  the  immediate  area 
of  the  Massanutten,  covering  between  40.000 
and  50,000  acres  80  miles  west  of  Washington, 
are  in  the  process  of  being  subdivided  into 
smaller  lots  and  sold  as  vacation  and  retire- 
ment homesltes. 

The  Massanutten,  which  Includes  about 
75  000  acres  of  the  George  Washington  Na- 
tional Forest,  extends  through  four  Virginia 
counties,  all  of  which  have  differing  regula- 
tions regarding  land  use  and  subdivision 
development. 

Environmentalists  contend  that  planning 
for  orderly  growth  is  all  but  nonexistent  in 
the  area  and  they  charge  that  the  natural 
values  of  the  Massanutten  gradually  are 
being  destroyed. 

William  E.  Shands,  executive  director  of 
the  Central  Atlantic  Environment  Service, 
says  the  development  pressures  in  the  Mas- 
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i^nutten  area  "are  a  m)scroco«n  of  what's 
MHng  on  all  over  Virginia  and  Biaryland  .  .  . 
ST  fact  anywhere  in  the  country  now  where 
jou've  got  a  scenic  area  near  a  metropolitan 

center  " 

Rising  sharply  from  the  Shenandoah  floor, 
the  Massanutten  is  bounded  by  the  north 
jnd  south  forks  of  the  Shenandoah  River.  At 
the  northern  end,  the  mountain  divides  and 
the  two  ridges  encompass  Fort  Valley,  an 
^na  of  farms  and  pastures. 

The  Massanutten's  forests  contain  more 
than  150  species  of  birds  including  wlh' 
turkeys  and  game  birds,  more  than  100 
Mcles  of  animals  and  a  wide  variety  of 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants. 

Oeorge  Washington  was  said  to  have  done 
much  surveying  in  the  area  and  it  was  Port 
Valley,  the  area  encompassed  by  the  two 
northern  prongs  of  the  mountain,  where 
Washington  had  planned  to  hold  out  against 
the  British  during  the  American  Revolution 
sliould  his  armies  be  routed. 

Strategically  located  between  Gettysburg 
and  Appomattox,  the  area  was  the  site  of 
Union  and  Confederate  troop  movements 
during  the  Civil  War,  Both  sides  used  Signal 
Knob  at  the  northern  entrance  to  the  moun- 
tain as  an  observation  point  to  spy  on  trot)p 
move.'nents  In  the  valleys  and  along  the 
Shenandoah  River. 

Camp  Roosevelt,  the  location  of  the  first 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camp  in  the 
depression  of  the  1930s  is  part  of  the  Mas- 
sanutten. 

The  Massanutten  was  described  by  the  late 
Justus  H.  CUne.  Virginia's  state  geologist,  as 
one  of  the  "most  exciting  geological  areas  in 
the  TJnited  States." 

Its  birth  was  recorded  in  rock  formations 
beginning  about  500  mUllon  years  ago  when 
most  of  eastern  North  America  was  a  coastal 
plain.  Some  time  about  200  million  years  ago. 
its  rock  strata  was  strongly  compressed, 
buckled  and  raised  high  above  sea  level. 

Much  of  the  Massanutten  area  now  is 
capped  with  a  sandstone  layer  with  lime- 
stone beneath  it  and  is  a  well  known  region 
for  limestone  caves  and  caverns. 

With  the  development  of  the  interstate 
highwav  system  the  Massanutten  also  is  In- 
creasingly accessible.  The  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice estimates  now  that  it  is  within  two  to 
three  hours  drive  of  6  million  people  and 
within  a  seven-  to  eight-hour  drive  of  56  mil- 
lion people. 

Two  major  interstate  highways,  66  run- 
ning east  to  west  from  Washington  and  81 
running  north  to  south  from  Pennsylvania, 
wUl  connect  with  a  few  miles  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

William  Le'chter,  one  of  the  forest  rangers 
assigned  to  the  George  Washington  National 
Forest,  predicts  that  "eventually  this  is  go- 
ing to  be  no  more  than  a  suburb  of  Wash- 
ington." 

"Golly,  they'll  be  out  here  In  no  time  at 
all.  once  they  finish  I-«6,"  Lelchter  said.  The 
Massanutten  already  Is  feeling  the  pinch  of 
the  population  explosion  and  intensive  de- 
velopment, he  says. 

The  national  forest  Is  laced  with  camp 
grounds,  picnic  grounds,  nature  trails,  fish- 
ing streams  and  hunting  areas,  but  In  re- 
cent years  there  has  been  more  and  more 
vandalism,  trash  dumping  and  people  who 
Ignore  regulations. 

On  the  Memorial  Day  weekend,  Lelchter 
said,  "I  was  cussed  out  more  than  ever  in 
my  life  "  when  he  went  around  the  forest 
grounds  enforcing  such  rules  as  where  Sres 
are  allowed  or  prohibited  and  where  cars  may 
be  dr.ven. 

One  man  had  driven  his  car  over  a  small 
rock  barrier  intended  to  separate  the  park- 
ing lot  from  a  camping  area. 

When  he  spoke  to  him  about  it.  Lelchter 
recalled,  "the  man  Just  cotildn't  understand 
there  would  be  any  reason  why  he  shouldn't 
be  allowed  to  drive  his  car  wherever  he 
pleased. " 


There  have  been  several  recent  Incidents. 
Lelchter  recalled,  In  which  vandals  have 
smashed  up  exhibits  along  nature  trails  and 
last  spring  someone  broke  Into  Carhp  Rooae- 
velt  with  a  gun  and  shot  up  a  number  of 
the  buildings. 

Many  of  the  persons  who  have  purchased 
second  home  or  retirement  lots,  be  said, 
visit  them  on  weekends  and  by  the  end  of  the 
weekend  "have  accumulated  a  certain 
Sinount  of  trash." 

"Tl\ey  don't  have  any  place  to  put  It.  We 
sometiine'!  find  it  thrown  over  the  side  of 
a  hill  or  at  the  edge  of  a  roadside."  Lelchter 
s&td. 

The  second-home  subdivisions  range  from 
50-acre  farms  that  are  being  subdivided  and 
sold  m  one-half  acre  lots  to  the  giant  $60 
million,  5,300  acre  Del  Webb  recreational 
development  at  the  southern  tip  of  the  Mas- 
sanutten near  Harrl.'^onburg 

Many  border  on  land  owned  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  one  is  completely  surrounded 
by  the  nationa!  forest. 

The  Del  Webb  development,  which  is 
named  Massanutten,  eventuaUy  will  have  16 
ski  slopes,  tennis  courts,  a  golf  course,  a  ski 
lodge,  s'wlmmlng  pools,  birdie  trails  and 
stables  according  to  its  developers.  The  Del 
Webb  company  is  the  firm  that  built  the 
new  Madison  Square  Garden  in  New  York 
and  Sun  City  in  Phoenix. 

I  don't  think  the  scars  on  the  landscape 
are  all  that  bad.  And  besides,  this  is  prog- 
ress." said  Ken  Brown,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Del  Webb  development. 

Sure,  we're  cutting  down  some  trees.  You 
cant  have  16  ski  slopes  and  a  golf  course 
without  that.  But  people  are  yelling  about 
saving  an  area  for  the  half-dozen  families 
that  come  here  for  Sunday  picnics." 

Mine  Mountain  Estates  is  the  development 
that  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  na- 
tional forest,  located  near  the  northern  end 
of  the  Massanutten  on  the  western  ridge  of 
the  mountain. 

There,  bulldozers  have  carved  out  giant 
sections  of  the  woods  where  the  developers 
plan  to  make  lakes.  Driving  along  a  dirt 
road  up  the  mountain  side  one  notices  "sold" 
signs  tacked  on  to  trees. 

A  small  trout  stream  runs  through  the 
area  and  down  the  mountainside  and  Lelcht- 
er and  others  fear  that  silt  and  erosion  from 
the  development  plus  sewage  wlU  pollute  and 
destroy  the  stream. 

According  to  officials  of  the  VS.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  in  the  area,  water  and 
sewage  disposal  constitute  some  of  the  major 
difficulties  that  accompany  development  of 
the  second  home  lots. 

"You  get  too  many  lots  In  too  small  an  area. 
The  soil's  not  right  for  septic  tanks  and 
water's  not  available  and  you've  got  some 
problems,"  said  Paul  Swecker  the  U.8.  Soil 
Conservation  Service  ofllcer  In  Shenandoah 
County. 

Swecker  said  nKKt  of  the  subdivisions  in 
♦he  area  sell  half-acre  lots  at  prices  averag- 
ing between  J3,000  and  $3,500.  Ten  w  15 
ye£U-s  ago  before  the  land  boom,  he  said,  good 
farm  land  went  for  $100  an  acre  while  moun- 
tain property  would  bring  no  more  than  $10 
an  acre. 

Practically  all  the  land  that's  sold  down 
here  now  Is  being  sold  to  people  from  the 
metropolitan  area,"  Swecker  said,  "The  local 
people  cant  afford  it." 

John  Crist,  Sweckers  counterpart  with  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  in  Page  and  War- 
ren counties,  predicts  that  the  haphazard 
development  of  recreational  subdivisions 
near  the  Massanutten  eventually  ■will  be  dis- 
astrous 

Of  the  fov.r  counties  through  whose  terri- 
tory the  Massanutten  extends.  Page  County 
has  no  land-u.se  ordinance  at  all.  Rocking- 
ham County  has  a  subdivision  ordinance  and 
a  zoning  ordinance,  and  Warren  and  Shenan- 
doah  counties  have  subdivision  ordinances 


with   Warren   Cotinty's   probaWy   be'ng   the 
more  stringent. 

"Page  County  is  fiddling  while  Rome  is 
burning,"  says  Crist,  adding  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  group  of  citizens  In  his  area 
particularly  concerned  about  what  may  be 
the  consequenoee  of  all  the  new  subdivisions 
In  the  vicinity. 

Roy  W.  Comer,  chairman  of  the  Page 
County  Boaxd  of  Supervlaorb.  said  the  county 
currently  Is  In  the  process  of  enacting  a  sub- 
division ordinance. 

"There  is  no  contrc>l  right  now.  We've  got 
to  have  some  control  to  protect  the  county 
and  to  protect  the  i)eople  buying  the  lots." 
Comer  said. 

Comer  added  that  It  "wotild  be  a  help  on 
the  tax  base  If  these  subdivisions  develop 
in  an  orderly  fashion." 

Shands,  of  the  Central  Atlantic  Environ- 
ment Service  said  the  plethora  of  vacation 
subdivisions  ia  a  previously  undeveloped  and 
natural  area  will  do  one  of  two  things' 

"On  the  one  hand  they  over-clvilize  a 
place  In  a  way  that  destroys  the  naturalness 
of  it;  on  the  other  hand  they  create  instant 
slums." 

In  an  article  in  its  May  edition,  the  Cen- 
tral Atlantic  Environment  News  charged  that 
the  Massanutten  "is  being  subjected  to  sys- 
tematic despoliation  by  developers  of  second 
home  resorts.  .  .  .  The  growing  papulation 
draws  on  an  already  overburdened  water 
supply.  Unregulated  waste  disposal  raises  the 
threat  of  water  pollution.  Power  lines,  pipe 
lines,  communications  lines  and  roadways 
must  be  provided  but  their  rights-of-way.  if 
unregulated,  affect  soil  stability  and  promote 
soil  erosion  and  sediment  pollution  of  the 
waters.  The  large  acreage  clearing  required 
for  building  sites  p>oee8  the  same  problems, 
particularly  on  the  more  precipitous  slopes 
being  developed. 

"Building  on  flood  plains  aggravates  fiood 
dangers  and  accelerates  sou  erosion.  Beyond 
these  problems,  the  overaU  degradation  of 
scenic  values,  the  Impact"  on  animal  and 
plant  life  must  be  cons:dered  as  well." 

The  article  was  based  on  a  six  months' 
study  of  land-use  regulatioi.  in  the  Massanut- 
ten area  by  David  T  Deal  for  George  Wash- 
ington University  s  Environmental  Law  Pro- 
gram. 

Lelchter,  of  the  Forest  Service,  savs  the 
biggest  problem  "is  the  problem  cf  local  peo- 
ple waking  up  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
problem  and  it's  gomg  to  get  bigger." 

He  added  that  many  local  officials  see  the 
new  subdivisions  and  vacation  homes  as  wel- 
come sources  of  an  mcreased  tax  base  while 
land  owners  see  them  as  increa.sing  the  value 
of  their  own  property. 

At  a  recent  hearing  into  the  subject  of 
whether  or  not  land-use  regulation  should 
be  tightened,  he  recalled,  "the  only  people 
who  showed  up  were  the  real  estate  people 
and  the  developers  and  thev  were  ail  against 
it." 

Lena  Artz,  who  retired  in  1947  as  a  botany 
teacher  at  Arlington's  Waahington-Lee  High 
School  and  moved  to  a  small  cabin  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Massanutten.  says  the  area  now 
"is  Just  simply  being  wrecked. 

"I'm  not  opposed  to  ski.ng  where  they  have 
snow,"  she  said,  commenting  on  the  Del 
Webb  ski  resort  and  oi.  another  nearby.  But 
here  they  have  to  use  electricity  to  make 
snow.  Now  does  that  make  any  sense?  Espe- 
cially when  we're  told  there's  an  electrical 
shortage." 

■  I  wus  spoiled  beca'ose  when  I  came  down 
here  I  was  alone  and  I  felt  like  this  whole 
mountain  belonged  to  me  Now  I  Just  hate 
to  see  it  mutilated  and  torn  to  pieces.  " 


FORCED  SCHOOL  BUSING  IS  A  BAD 
POLICY 

Mr  T.\LMADGE.  Mr  President,  as  we 
have  gotten  deeper  into  the  presidential 
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camE>algn.  and  especially  when  national 
polls  and  the  primaries  have  shown  bus- 
ing to  be  a  matter  of  grave  concern,  I 
have  heard  a  number  of  statement*  Is- 
sued by  the  candidates  to  the  effect  that 
forced  school  busing  is  a  bad  policy.  But 
there  have  been  no  real  propofials  for  ««:- 
tlon  by  any  of  the  leading  candidates. 

Recently,  the  President  once  again  ex- 
pressed disagreement  with  forced  bus- 
ing As  he  signed  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  the  President  said  he  was  disap- 
pointed in  the  weakness  of  the  antibuslng 
provisions  of  the  act. 

Although  he  had  exerted  no  executive 
Influence  over  the  fate  of  stronger  ver- 
sions, he  blamed  Congress  for  the  falliire 
to  pass  them.  He  hinted  at  the  possibility 
of  backing  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  outlaw  busing.  I  certainly  hope  he  will. 
Thi.s  is  action  I  have  urged  from  the  ver>' 
beginning. 

We  must  do  away  with  busing  now.  It 
ha.s  nothing  to  do  with  quality  education. 
To  the  contrary,  It  is  doing  inestimable 
damage  to  both  the  educational  process 
and  to  children  who  must  participate  in 
it.  Busing  comes  to  us  In  the  guise  of  civil 
rights.  Instead,  it  denies  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  principles  of  the  American 
free  society:  the  right  and  duty  ol  par- 
ents to  insure  quality  education  for  their 
children,  and  to  look  after  their  health 
and  safety. 

A  constitutional  amendment  is  the 
safest  and  surest  route  to  the  end  of  this 
intolerable  situation.  It  is  high  time  the 
Federal  Government  quit  interfering  in 
matters  of  purely  local  concern.  Educa- 
tion Is  one  such  matter.  Polls  show  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  all  Ameri- 
cans oppose  busing  simply  to  achieve  a 
racial  balance.  Yet,  Federal  courts  and 
the  bureaucracy  persist  in  forcing  it  upon 
the  American  people. 

The  buying  issue  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample— though  not  the  only  one — of 
dwindling  responsiveness  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  will  of  the  people.  This  prob- 
lem is  very  forcefully  illuminated  In  a 
column  by  Stuart  Alsop,  published  in 
Newsweek  for  June  26,  which  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Alsop 
laments  an  increasing  failure  of  the 
Government  to  apply  Its  laws  equally  to 
all.  and  to  go  against  the  wishes  of  the 
people  and  against  what  Is  in  their  best 
interest. 

Mr.  Alsop  points  out  that  it  is  right 
for  our  Government  to  demand  sacrifice 
of  its  citizens — but  only  when  the  same 
sacrifice  is  demanded  of  all.  This  is  a 
basic  principle  which  applies  to  busing, 
as  well  as  taxation  and  military  conscrip- 
tion. 

Ours  has  become  a  system  of  privileges. 
The  sophisticated  rich  take  advantage  of 
loopholes  in  the  tax  structure.  Along 
with  these  tax  dodgers,  we  have  draft 
dodgers  among  the  more  privileged.  And 
now  we  see  a  new  class  of  "bus  dodgers" 
among  people  who  can  afford  private 
schools  and  who.  therefore,  are  still  able 
to  exercise  their  right  as  parents  to  guar- 
antee quality  education  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

I  share  Mr.  Alsop's  concern,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  column  be 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record. 


There  being  no  objection  the  column 
wjLs  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Flouted  Pbxnciple 
(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

WA3HTO0TON. — It  la  sometimes  useful  to 
forget  about  primaries,  delegate  counts  and 
the  like,  and  try  to  think  about  what  this 
caunpalgn  I3  all  about.  One  of  the  things 
It  seems  to  be  about  Is  an  old  principle  of 
American  democracy,  which  might  be  stated 
about  as  follows: 

The  American  Government  has  a  right 
to  demand  sacrifice  of  the  citizen  in  the 
national  interest,  but  only  If  that  sacrifice 
la  universally  and  fairly  shared. 

To  most  people,  this  principle  would  seem 
obvious  to  the  point  of  banality  And  yet  It 
seems  to  account  In  large  part  for  the  two 
major  surprises  of  this  election  year — the 
meteoric  rise  of  George  McGovem  and  the 
astonishing  primary  showing  of  George  Wal- 
lace. 

For  a  lot  of  ordinary  citizens  have  suddenly 
realized  that  In  the  relationship  between  the 
government  and  the  citizen,  the  principle 
of  equal  sacrifice  has  been  outrageously  flout- 
ed. It  Is  outrageous,  obviously,  that  a  lot 
of  rich  people  pay  less  than  their  fair  share 
of  taxes,  and  that  some  pay  none  at  all — 
an  Issue  that  both  McGovern  and  Wallace 
have  ridden  hard  and  high. 

But  there  are  two  other  wajrs  In  which  the 
principle  of  equal  sacrifice  has  been  out- 
rageously flouted.  In  both  these  ways,  there 
has  been  as  much  discrimination  in  favor  of 
the  prosperous,  the  Influential,  and  the  so- 
phisticated as  In  the  matter  of  taxes.  And 
In  both  ways  what  Is  at  stake  is  not  the 
citizen's  money,  but  his  children. 

A    BtrSINO  ORDER 

For  the  first  way,  consider  the  case  of  Carl 
E.  Merchant,  of  Pontlac.  Mich.,  a  34-year-old 
S8,000-a-year  autoworker.  Last  year,  Mr.  Mer- 
chant bought  a  house  in  a  predominantly 
white,  middle-class  area  of  Pontlac.  so  that 
his  13-year-old  daughter,  Carl,  could  go  to  a 
junior  high  school  In  walking  distance  of 
the  house.  But  under  last  September's  court- 
ordered  Pontlac  integration  plan,  Mr.  Mer- 
chant was  told  that  Carl  had  to  be  bused 
crosstown  to  the  city's  black  southwest  side. 

Mr.  Merchant  said  he  would  rather  go  to 
Jail.  "It's  a  high-crime  area,"  he  said.  "I  have 
the  right  of  a  parent  to  look  out  for  the 
safety  of  my  child."  Mr.  Merchant  waa 
promptly  put  on  trial  on  a  charge  of  "child 
neglect."  A  policeman,  testifying  at  his  trial, 
said  that  the  southwest  was  Indeed  "an  un- 
safe area,"  in  which  the  police  always  pa- 
trolled In  pairs.  In  the  end.  In  a  bizarre,  Solo- 
monic decision,  the  court  ordered  Mr.  Mer- 
chant to  send  his  daughter  to  live  with  her 
grandparents.  In  a  suburb  outside  Pontlac, 
where  Carl  now  goes  to  an  all-white  school. 

TT1U8,  Mr.  Merchant  paid  for  his  fears  for 
Carl's  safety  by  having  her  removed  from 
his  home  by  judicial  fiat — an  outrage  by 
every  standard  of  America's  past.  Moreover, 
his  fears  were  by  no  means  mere  racist  imag- 
inings. A  depth  study  for  The  New  York 
Times  has  reported  "conditions  of  paralyz- 
ing anarchy"  and  much  violence  and  dis- 
order in  blg-clty  schools  nationwide  "with 
sxibetantlal    Negro   enrollments." 

SACRIFICES 

These  conditions  no  doubt  have  their  roots 
In  the  racial  injustices  of  the  past.  The  fact 
remains  that  to  ask  Mr.  Merchant,  and  thou- 
sands of  parents  Uke  him,  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  such  schools  in  the  name  of  racial 
balance  is  to  ask  them  to  make  a  very  great 
sacrifice.  It  Is  smarmy  hypocrisy  to  repeat 
that  children  have  always  been  bused  to 
school.  To  the  parent,  and  the  child,  the 
question  Is:  To  what  school?  And  for  what 
purpose? 


The  affluent  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
thoee  questions.  They  can  afford  to  send 
their  children  to  private  BCbool«.  Or  they 
can  move  out  to  the  aU-whlte  subiirbs,  like 
the  suburb  where  Carl's  grandparents  live. 
But  people  Uke  Mr.  Merchant,  with  around 
»8,000  a  year,  do  have  to  worry  about  them. 
Last  week,  for  example,  a  Federal  Judge 
ordered  the  forced  busing  of  310,000  children 
In  Detroit  and  its  suburbs,  and  In  cities  all 
over  the  nation  parenta  Uke  Mr.  Mercliant 
fear  slmUar  court  orders. 

There  are  sensible  people  who  doubt  that 
busing  for  racial  balance  Is  In  the  national 
Interest,  or  even  In  the  Interest  of  the  black 
chUdren  It  Is  supposed  to  benefit.  They  range 
from  students  of  the  subject  Uke  Harvard's 
Prof.  David  Armca'  to  many  black  leaders.  But 
suppoee  It  Is  finally  decided  that  busing  u 
Indeed  eesentlal  In  the  national  Interest, 
Then  the  principle  of  shared  sacrifice  comes— 
or  ought  to  come — Into  play. 

Under  that  principle,  everybody's  chil- 
dren— George  McOovern's,  Tom  Wicker's. 
Spiro  Agnews.  Stewart  Alsop's — must  be 
bused,  or  must  have  an  equal  chance  of  being 
bused.  Otherwise,  busing  la  as  class-discrimi- 
natory as  the  tax  system — more  so.  because 
it  entails  not  money  but  children. 

There  is  another  area  in  which  the  rela- 
tionship of  government  and  governed  Is  out- 
rageously class-dlscrimlnaton-  This  is  the 
American  system  of  military  recruitment — 
not  Just  the  draft,  the  whole  system.  Our 
system  is  more  class-discrlmlnaton'  than  the 
British  system  in  the  days  when  petty  thieves 
and  the  drunken  poor  were  impressed  Into 
the  service  and  forced  to  take  the  King's 
shilling.  At  least  the  younger  sons  of  the 
upper  class  who  commanded  these  poor 
soldiers  also  risked  their  own  lives  In  combat. 

Our  system,  even  when  draft  calls  were 
high  and  we  had  half  a  million  men  in  Viet- 
nam, offered  the  sophisticated  children  of 
the  affluent  every  opportunity  to  escape  the 
draft  entirely,  and  In  the  unlikely  event  of 
being  drafted,  to  take  cushy  noncombat  Jobs. 
The  ridiculously  small  proportion  of  Ivy 
League  graduates  who  saw  combat  In  Viet- 
nam has  been  documented  in  this  space  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  propor- 
tion of  the  young  antiwar  activists  who  have 
helped  to  run  George  McOovern's  campaign 
have  seen  combat.  Under  our  system,  the 
young  men  who  end  up  getting  shot  at  are 
the  sons  of  people  like  Mr.  Merchant.  That 
would  be  true — only  more  so — of  a  "volun- 
tary" army. 

TAKING    ADVANTAGE 

The  sophisticated  young  are  not  to  be 
blamed  for  taking  advantage  of  the  draft 
system,  any  more  than  the  sophisticated  rich 
are  to  be  blamed  for  taking  advantage  of  the 
tax  system.  The  fact  remains  that  In  the  ways 
described  here,  and  in  other  ways,  too,  the 
relationship  between  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  the  citizenry  Is  based  on  blatant 
class  discrimination.  It  is  because  the  Mr. 
Merchants  for  the  first  time  sense  ttiat  this 
is  so  that  this  election  is  different  from  other 
elections. 

But  a  system  of  privilege  creates  Its  own 
constituencies — the  tax-dodging  rich  for  the 
Republicans  and  the  oil -state  Democrats,  the 
draft-dodging  ycung  and  the  Litchfield  lib- 
erals who  don't  worry  about  busing  for  the 
Uberal  Deraccrats.  So  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether,  after  all  the  campaign  oratory,  any- 
thing much  will  change. 
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SALUTE  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  our  Na- 
tion's system  of  education  is  today  faced 
with  several  challenges.  The  coimtry  is 
continually  changing,  growing,  diversify- 
ing, and  so  must  education.  Today  I  want 
to  discuss  with  you  two  of  these  chal- 
lenges which,  I  believe,  deserve  a  high 


priority  in  our  commiinity.  State,  and 
Federal  efforts.  First,  we  must  shift  the 
emphasis  of  education  to  vocational  and 
technical  areas  where  skills  are  now 
needed.  Second,  many  of  our  Nation's 
elementary  and  secondary  school  sys- 
tems are  today  faced  with  severe  fi- 
nancial problems.  This  crisis  in  educa- 
tion arises  in  large  part  from  the  in- 
ability of  many  States  and  localities  to 
generate  sufficient  revenues  to  provide 
top  quality  instruction,  equipment,  and 
facilities. 

There  persists  in  this  country  a  brand 
of  intellectual  snobbery.  The  idea  that 
the  only  good  education  is  one  in  a  4- 
year-college  degree  program  is  simply 
misguided  and  false.  The  pooh-poohing 
of  vocational  and  technical  trainmg  pro- 
grams in  our  high  schools  and  in  our 
communities  is  damaging,  not  only  to  our 
young  people,  but  also  to  the  current 
employment  crisis.  We  must  insure  that 
educational  programs  are  responsive  in 
matchmg  the  vocational  needs  of  our 
Nation  with  the  real  talents  and  inter- 
ests of  young  people.  The  push  of  our 
high  school  students  toward  liberal  arts 
training  in  recent  years  has  produced  an 
overabundance  of  academic  generalists, 
manj'  of  them,  upon  graduation,  find- 
ing them-selves  in  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed. We  must  correct  this  imbalance 
by  encouraging  students  to  pursue  and 
develop  needed  skills  in  the  vocation  of 
their  choice,  and  by  expanding  and  im- 
proving vocational  and  technical  pro- 
grams in  our  schools. 

The  second  challenge  is  that  of  financ- 
ing education.  The  President's  Commis- 
sion on  School  Finance,  in  its  report  is- 
sued on  March   3,   pointed   out  that — 

The  relationship  between  cost  and  quality 
is  exceedingly  complex  and  difficult  to  docu- 
ment •  •  •  The  truth  is  that  most  educa- 
tional research  Is  only  beginning  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  oomplezity  of  the  total  teach- 
ing and  learning  process. 

The  President's  proposal  for  educa- 
tion revenue  sharing  would  consolidate 
many  categorical  aid  programs  and  pro- 
vide flexibility  in  the  State  and  local 
planning  and  administration  of  pro- 
grams more  closely  attuned  to  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  each  community.  This  pro- 
posal also  includes  the  provision  of  ad- 
ditional Federal  funds.  I  look  forward  to 
a  thorough  consideration  of  this  and 
many  other  such  concepts  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  salute  education  in 
America.  We  must  all  join  in  meeting 
the  challenges  of  providing  quality  and 
responsive  education. 


NEW  NATIONAL  RECORD  FOR  GER- 
MAN BROWN  TROUT  ESTAB- 
LISHED  IN   ARKANSAS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Ar- 
i^asas  abounds  with  lakes  and  nvers 
offering  out.'^tanding  fishing  and  recrea- 
tional  possibilities. 

Recently,  on  the  upper  White  River 
near  the  Bull  Shoals  Dam,  Mr.  Troy 
Lackey  of  Lakeview,  Ark.,  landed  a  31- 
Pound.  8-ounce  German  brown  trout,  es- 
tablishing a  new  national  record  for  this 
particular  fish. 


This  catch  will  give  the  Bull  Shoals 
area  three  brown  trout  world  records  on 
spinning  gear.  The  fact  that  three  such 
record  catches  could  have  been  made  in 
this  small  area  certainly  testifies  to  the 
outstanding  fishing  available  in  the  Bull 
Shoals  region  and  in  Arkansas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  to  me  from  Mr.  Phil 
Cullen  of  the  Imperial  Resort  Motel  at 
Bull  Shoals  describing  Mr.  Lackey's  rec- 
ord catch  and  the  other  records  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iMPERiAi.    Resort    Motei,, 
AND   Bl-ll  Shoals   Tboct  Dock, 

Bu-U  Shoals.  Ark.,  Way  25,  1972. 

Hon.     J.     W.     PtTLBHIOHT, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DCAB  Senator  Pulbright:  German  Brown 
Trout  records  fell  yesterday  when  Troy 
Lackey,  a  guide  working  for  the  Imperial 
Resort  In  Bull  Shoals,  Arkansas  hooked, 
fought  and  landed  a  whoppmg  31  lb.  8  oz. 
lunker  which  should  establish  Itself  as  the 
new  national  champion.  The  old  record  of 
29  lb.,  9  oz.  was  short  lived,  lasting  only  a 
year  to  the  day  when  Mr.  Lackey  made  his 
catch.  The  old  record  was  established  In 
Lake  Superior  on  May  24,  1971. 

Mr.  Lackey,  as  stated  previously,  was  gtild- 
Lng  a  party  on  a  White  River  float  trip  In 
the  Ozark3  and  was  using  spinning  equip- 
ment with  Crawfish  for  bait  on  a  13  lb. 
test  Itne.  He  lucked  into  the  monater  hi  niUe 
below  Bull  Shoals  Dam.  and  battled  it  for 
over  an  hovir  before  bringing  it  to  net.  Since 
his  guests  were  ladles  and  neither  could  as- 
sist for  fear  of  losing  the  catch  It  was  nec- 
essary for  Lackey  to  handle  the  boat,  rod 
and  net  In  his  efforts  to  boat  the  catch. 

This  catch  will  also  je  the  New  World  Rec- 
ord for  German  Brovin  Trout  on  13  lb.  test 
line  on  splimlng  equipment.  This  will  give 
the  upper  White  River  (BuU  Shoals  Area) 
three  Brown  Trout  World  Records  on  spin- 
ning gear,  6  lb.  test  line  with  a  catch  of 
19  lb.,  15  oz.  John  Lanza  of  Lakeview,  Ark., 
a  lb.  test  line  with  a  catch  of  28  lb.,  3  oz..  Dr. 
Louis  McFarland  of  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas 
and  now  12  lb.  test  line  31  lb.,  8  ok.,  Troy 
Lackey  of  Lakeview,  Arkansas. 

It  Is  believed  that  this  is  the  only  area  In 
the    world   that   can    boast    of   three   world 
records  In  such  a  small  area. 
Yours  truly, 

Phil  Culixn. 

IMPESIAI.  RESOST  MO'TEL 

&  BDii.  Shoals  Trout  Dock, 
Bull  ShoaU,  Ark.,  June  1, 1972. 

Hon.  J.  W.  P*tn-BRIGHT. 

yew  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright  :  We  are  proud  of 
our  area  In  BuU  Shoals,  Arkansas  and  do  like 
to  boast  about  our  great  Ashing  on  the  White 
River.  News  such  as  our  "World's  Catch  Ger- 
man Brown  Trout,"  we  feel,  wUl  not  only 
bring  more  tourl-:ts  Into  our  area,  but  will 
bring  more  tourists  Into  the  entire  state  of 
.■Arkansas,  which  we  are  all  proud  of.  We  all 
know  that  many  who  have  come  here  on 
vacation  have  decided  to  make  it  their  home 
and  all  of  this  helps  Arkansas  to  grow, 

I  am  sure  you  have  been  to  the  "OearkB," 
but  we  would  like  to  extend  to  you.  "Our 
Hospitality"  at  your  convenience.  If  you  have 
never  been  on  a  float  trip  in  this  ares,  we 
would  like  to  be  the  people  to  take  you.  or  If 
you  have  been,  we  would  stlU  enjoy  having 
you  float  with  us  and  be  our  guest  at  our 
resort. 

However,  we  cannot  promise  you  the 
world's  record,  but  do  premise  you  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  float  trip's  in  the  "Arkansas 


Oeark's."  We  have  extended  to  you,  our  m- 
vltatlon  and  sincerely  hope  you  will  accept. 

We  look  forward  to  your  answer  with  great 
anticipation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Phu.  Cullen. 


SGT.  JAMES  R.  OSTER.  LORAIN 
COUNTY,  OHIO,  POLICEMAN  OF 
THE  YEAR 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  on  Mai'  17. 
1972,  an  exceptional  citizen  was  honored 
as  Lorain  County's  "Policeman  of  the 
Year."  The  award  was  based  on  Sgt. 
James  R.  Oster's  "professional  compe- 
tence, achievement,  contribution  to  com- 
munity, and  personal  life  style." 

His  profeslonal  competence  as  a  ded- 
icated and  worthy  police  officer,  his 
achievement  in  establishing  the  Elyrla 
safety  town  program,  from  which  more 
than  8.000  preschoolers  have  learned 
safety,  and  his  contribution  to  his  com- 
munity with  the  PTA,  and  the  Boy 
Scouts,  have  all  been  exemplary  of  this 
man's  life.  For  it  is  organizations  such  as 
these  and  the  leadership  of  the  caliber 
of  Sergeant  Oster's  which  are  the  in- 
fluence that  mold  today's  young  people. 

Sergeant  Oster  is  to  be  truly  com- 
mended as  not  only  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  service  and  concern  for  his 
fellow  man,  but  a  remarkable  citizen  of 
the  United  States  as  well. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  two  ar- 
ticles from  the  Chronicle  Telegram  of 
May  18,  1972.  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Elyrlas   Jamxs  Ostxr   Honorrd   as   "Pqlic« 

OmcER  of  the  Year" 

(By  Roger  Turner) 

Sgt.  James  R.  Oster,  winner  of  numerous 
laurels  as  an  Slyrla  policeman  and  citizen, 
won  perhaps  his  biggest  honor  to  date  last 
night  when  he  was  named  recipient  of  the 
"PoUce  Officer  of  the  Year  Award." 

The  46-year-old  officer  received  the  county- 
wide  award  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Advisory  Cotincll  on  Sheriff's  Affairs  at  the 
Holiday  Inn. 

The  award  was  presented  by  Ohio  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Louis  J.  Schneider  Jr.  and  drew 
praise  and  acknowledgement  from  local,  state 
and  national  leaders,  including  President 
Richard  M.  NUon. 

Completely  surprised  by  his  latest  honor. 
Sgt.  Oeter  was  almost  rendered  speechless  at 
the  event. 

"Two  weeks  ago,  I  was  told  to  be  here  be- 
cause I  had  a  Job  to  do,"  he  said.  "I  thought  I 
was  supposed  to  be  looki::ig  for  hippies." 

Continuing,  he  told  the  audience  of  about 
300  his  31  years  as  a  policeman  have  been  un- 
usually satisfying. 

"The  only  reason  I  have  done  the  job  I've 
done  is  because  there's  nothing  more  reward- 
ing to  me  than  working  with  chUdren  and 
the  public,"  he  said.  "I  Just  want  to  say 
thanks  for  being  a  part  of  this  tonight." 

His  wife,  Carolyn,  and  their  sons,  James 
Mark,  19,  and  Jeffrey  Richard,  15,  were 
xishered  in  shortly  before  the  awards  presen- 
tation. Mrs.  Oster  said  Elyria  Police  Chief 
Maurice  C.  Flood  told  her  about  her  hus- 
band's honor  three  weeks  ago. 

It  was  based  on  Sgt.  Oster's  "professional 
competence,  achievement,  contribution  to 
community  and  personal  life  style,"  accord- 
ing to  guidelines  used  by  the  council's  screen- 
ing committee. 

Sgt.  Oster's  latest  honor  earned  him  awards 
of  commendation  from  President  Nixon, 
Mayor  Leonard  P.  Relchlln  and  Ohio  Attorney 
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Ooneral  WlUi«m  J    Brown  on  behalf  of  Gov. 
Joha  A.  aiUlgan. 

Latt«ra  with  similar  acknowledKements 
were  sent  from  the  Ohio  Senate,  the  Ohio 
Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice,  U.S.  Rep 
ChftTlea  A.  Moeher.  C  S.  Sena.  William  Saxbe 
and  Robert  Taft  Jr..  Acting  U.S.  Attorney 
General  Richard  D.  Klelndlenat  and  the  late 
J  Edgar  Hoover. 

All  this  8gt.  Oster  accepted  calmly. 
Ml  treasure  that  one  from  Mr.  Hoover," 
he  remarked  quleUy  following  the  presenta- 
tion. 

Sgt.  Oster,  1731  Lake  Ave.,  was  director  of 
Elyrla  3  Safety  Town  program  for  14  years 
lucil  ladt  Auguat.  From  the  time  the  program 
began  under  hla  direction  in  1358,  more  than 
6,000  pre-schoolers  benefited  from  the  pro- 
gram. 

His  work  with  young  people  earned  him 
the  distinction  of  becoming  the  first  police- 
man to  win  the  Eyrla  Jaycee's  distinguished 
service  award  In  1963. 

In  1369,  he  was  honored  for  hla  more  than 
20  years  involvement  in  Boy  Scout  activities. 
That  year  he  won  the  St.  George  Award  for 
his  contrtbutlona  as  a  scout  leader.  It  was  the 
highest  such  award  presented  to  Catholic  lay 
leaders  in  scouting. 

Three  weeks  ago,  he  was  awarded  an  hon- 
orary state  PTA  life  membership  from  the 
Elyrla  CouncU  of  PTA. 

PoUowlng  the  presentation  of  hla  award 
last  night,  a  speech  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Keu- 
neth  McFarland.  guest  lecturer  of  General 
Motors  Corp. 

SherlJI  Vernon  M.  Smith  concluded  the 
talks,  urging  support  of  a  1-mlll  levy  which  Id 
to  appear  on  the  November  ballot  to  raise 
{undfl  for  a  new  Jail. 

The  council  approved  a  motion  pledging 
support  of  the  levy. 

As  W«  Sns  It;  Well  DoNt.  Skbosant  Obtke 
There  Is  little  to  add  to  the  tributes  ai- 
reatly  paid  to  Sgt  James  R.  Oster  of  the 
Elyrla  Police  Department,  recipient  of  this 
year's  countywlde  "Police  Officer  of  the  Year 
Award."  other  than  to  say  ail  of  them  are 
deserved. 

Dedicated  police  work,  always  la  wortny 
of  recognition,  and  too  often  goes  unrecog- 
nized. Sgt.  Oster  13  more  than  a  dedicated 
policeman;  he  Is  ar.  outstanding  community 
citizen  and  has  worked  ceaselesaly  with 
you'ig  people. 

"There's  nothing  more  rewards?  to  me 
tha;i  working  with  chUdren  a:.d  the  public." 
he  said  as  he  accepted  the  unexpected  award. 
We  would  add  that  his  work  la  equally  re- 
warding to  the  ChUdren  and  the  public  whom 
he  serves. 

Mere  than  20  years  ago  even  before  he 
had  sons  of  his  own.  Sgt.  Oster  began  work- 
ing for  and  with  young  people  as  a  Boy 
Scout  leader,  and  14  years  ago  was  responsi- 
ble for  establishing  the  Elyrla  Safety  Town 
proeram  for  children  which  has  won  wide 
re<  ogiutlon 

Thousands  of  young  adults  who  have 
profited  bv  their  contacts  with  him  share 
with  us  the  prlvUetie  of  joining  President 
Nixon  the  late  J  Edgar  Hoover  and  many 
others  In  saying  well  done    Sgt    Oster 

Wt  believe  the  communltv  also  owes  a 
word  of  appreciation  to  the  Advlsorv  Council 
of  Sheriffs  Affairs  which  has  Inspired  the 
annua!  recognition  of  a  policeman  of  the 
vear  and  also  has  spearheaded  formation  of 
Lorain  County's  Bluecoata.  Inr  ,  which  Is 
CTaduallv  building  a  trust  fund  for  the  bene- 
fit of  wives  and  families  of  police  officers 
and  firefighters  kUled  or  Injured  In  the  U-ie 
of  dutv 

The  Council  gives  citizens  of  Lorain 
Cuuntv  opportunities  to  express  appreciation 
for  thoee  who  protect  and  serve  us  at  a 
time  when  a  vocal  minority  is  so  violently 
critical  of  them. 


THE  ARMY'S  SAM-D  PROGRAM:  A 
U.S.  VIOLATION  OP  THE  SALT 
PACT? 

Mr.  PROXMERE  Mr.  President,  fur- 
ther testing  or  deployment  of  the  Army's 
SAM-D  air  defense  system  could  consti- 
tute a  United  States  violation  of  the  re- 
cently concluded  ABM  Treatv  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

SAM-D  is  a  mobile  surface-to-air 
missile  development  project  for  use  in 
protecting  NATO  countrtes  and  the  con- 
Unental  United  States  against  enemy  air- 
craft atUck.  Estimated  costs  for  the  con- 
troversial project  have  more  than 
doubled  in  the  past  three  years,  from 
$2.5  to  $5.2  billion. 

Although  enemy  aircraft  are  the  pri- 
mary threat  against  which  SAM-D  has 
been  designed,  numerous  Pentagon  wit- 
nesses have  told  Congress  In  recent  years 
that  it  will  have  a  capability  also  against 
tactical  and  strategic  ballistic  missiles. 

The  new  ABM  Treaty  specifically  pro- 
hibits mobile  land-based  ABM  systems 
and  It  also  prohibits  the  testing  or  de- 
ployment of  non-ABM  systems  with 
ABM  capabilities. 

A  close  reading  of  the  Treaty  and  the 
supporting  documents  submitted  to  Con- 
gress convinces  me  that  the  Army  may 
never  be  able  to  test  or  deploy  SAM-D 
without  violating  the  treaty,  as  the 
United  States  interprets  It. 

Accordingly,  I  have  written  today  to 
both  Secretary  Rogers  and  Secretary 
Laird  for  an  explanation  as  to  why 
SAM-D  has  not  been  canceled  along 
with  prohibited  portions  of  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  system. 

Actually,  us  huge  cost  overruns  and 
the  extent  to  which  its  primary  mission 
duplicates  the  missions  of  the  F-15  and 
smaller  SAM  systems  are  grounds  in 
themselves  for  cancellation. 

THE   LEGAL  ISSOTSS 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  believe 
that  further  testing  or  deployment  of 
SAM-D  might  violate  the  ABM  Treaty. 

First,  article  lid)  of  the  treaty  de- 
fines an  ABM  system  as  any  "system  to 
counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles" 
which  includes  interceptor  missiles  or 
radars  "constructed  and  deployed  for  an 
ABM  role,  or  of  a  type  tested  in  an  ABM 
mode." 

SAM-D's  ability  to  counter  strategic 
ballistic  missUes,  however  limited,  ap- 
pears to  bring  U  within  the  treaty's  def- 
inition of  an  ABM  system.  If  it  is  such 
a  system,  several  things  follow. 

Its  further  development,  testing,  or  de- 
ployment would  be  in  violation  of  article 
V<l''s  prohibition  against  mobile  land- 
based  ABM  systems. 

Its  deployment  In  a  nationwide 
bomber  defense  network  would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  article  1(2) 's  prohibition 
against  the  deployment  of  or  laying  a 
base  for  a  nationwide  ABM  system. 

Its  deployment  in  defense  of  NATO 
would  be  a  violation  of  article  DCs  pro- 
hibition against  the  transfer  to  other 
countries  or  the  deployment  outside  the 
United  Stat«s  of  ABM  systems  or  their 
components. 

Second,  even  If  SAM-D  is  not  in  fact 
covered  by  article  lid)  's  definition  of  an 


ABM  system,  it  may  be  affected  by  article 
VI  of  the  treaty. 

Under  provision  (A)  of  article  VI,  the 
United  States  undertakes  not  to  give 
non-ABM  interceptor  missiles  or  radars 
any  ABM  capabilities  and  not  to  test  sucli 
missiles  or  radars  In  an  ABM  mode.  It 
would  appear  that  this  provision  was  In- 
eluded  in  the  treaty  specifically  to  fore- 
stall argument  that  a  system  like  SAM-D 
was  not  a  true  ABM  system. 

This  interpretation  is  strengthened  by 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers'  statement,  in 
the  official  United  States  interpretation 
of  the  treaty,  that  this  undertaking 
"would,  for  example,  prohibit  the  mod- 
ification of  air  defense  missiles — SAMs— 
to  give  them  a  capabUity  against  stra- 
tegic ballistic  missiles." 

Finally,  deployment  of  SAM-D  and  ita 
phased-array  radar  In  Europe  would 
appear  to  violate  article  VI's  prohibition 
against  the  deployment  of  radars  for 
early  warning  of  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
sile attack  anywhere  but  on  the  borders 
of  one's  own  nation. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  SAM-D 
and  its  limited  capabilities  against  bal- 
listic missiles  were  not  specifically  con- 
sidered by  both  sides  during  the  recent 
SALT  negotiations.  If  SAM-D  was  con- 
sidered, however,  and  a  decision  made  to 
permit  Its  deployment,  this  is  not  made 
clear  anywhere  either  In  the  treaty  or  Itg 
supporting  documents. 

It  is  therefore  essential  that  we  should 
act  now — before  Congress  ratifies  the 
treaty — by  either  canceling  SAM-D  or 
clearly  demonstrating  its  compatibility 
with  the  treaty's  terms.  A  failure  to  do  so 
could  spark  controversy  later  and  com- 
plicate the  second  round  of  the  SALT 
negotiations. 

NO  CLXAB  MHJTABT  nebd 

I  have  long  been  opposed  to  develop- 
ment of  SAM-D  on  purely  military 
grounds. 

Deployed  in  EJurope  in  Its  conven- 
tional warfare  role,  its  primary  anti- 
aircraft mission  seems  to  duplicate  the 
missions  both  of  existing  SAM  missiles 
and  the  Air  Force  P-15  fighter. 

Its  role  in  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  against  Soviet  bomber  attacks 
seems  even  more  dubious.  What  is  the 
point  of  a  defense  against  Soviet  bombers 
when  we  have  already  decided  not  to 
construct  a  defense  against  the  much 
more  powerful  Soviet  strategic  missile 
force? 

SAM-D's  apparent  Inconsistency  with 
the  terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty  is  just  one 
additional  justification  for  its  immediate 
cancellation. 

CONGBESSIONAL  TESTIMONT 

Though  more  detailed  statements 
about  SAM-D's  capabilities  against  tac- 
tical and  strategic  ballistic  missiles  have 
been  made  In  classified  information 
furnished  the  Congress,  the  following  are 
among  the  statements  available  on  the 
public  record: 

First.  Testimony  of  Lt.  C5en.  A.  W. 
Betts,  Army  Chief  of  Research  and  De- 
velopment, to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  March  5,  1970: 

3AM-D  would  be  capable  of  defending  t»o- 
Ucal  ballistic  missiles  with  ranges  less  than 


^deleted),  air  to  surface  missiles,  and  sub- 
launched  cruise  misaUes.  This  system  repre- 
sents a  radically  new  approach  to  ...  air 
defense  .  .  .  The  application  of  the  latest  ad- 
vances In  miniaturized  electrxmlc  clrctiltry, 
computer  technology,  nullo  data  link  tech- 
Qiques,  and  the  phased  array  radar  conc^t 
will  give  the  system  a  mobility  and  multi- 
mission  capability  never  before  achieved  in 
an  air  defense  systan. 

Second.  Question  by  Senator  John 
Stennis  and  answer  by  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering  Dr.  John 
S.  Foster,  Jr.,  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  February  26,  1970: 

Question.  What  capability  •will  the  SAM- 
D  have  against  a  CONT7S  SLBM  and  ICBM 
t.'ireat? 

Answer.  Baaed  on  the  results  of  studies 
completed  to  date,  the  SAM-D  system  used 
as  a  defense  against  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
siles seven  If  SAM-D  is  modified)  would  be 
critically  sensitive  to  variations  in  a  number 
of  threat  parameters.  To  obtain  a  capability 
against  a  reasonable  range  of  poaslble  threat 
characteristics  would  probably  require  SAM- 
D  to  be  supported  by  the  SAFEGUARD  Missile 
Site  Radars.  Therefore,  SAM-D  may  be  use- 
ful as  a  possible  future  augmentation  to 
SAFEGUARD  should  the  need  arise,  but  it 
does  not  appear  by  Itself  to  provide  a  variable 
defense  system. 

TREATY      TBXT 

The  following  is  the  text  of  treaty 
provisions  relevant  to  the  SAM-D  issue: 

ARTICLE    n(l) 

For  the  purpose  of  this  treaty  an  ABM 
system  Is  a  systwn  to  counter  strategic  bal- 
listic missiles  or  their  elements  in  flight 
trajectory,  currently  consisting  of: 

(Ai  ^B,lS.  inceptor  missiles,  which  are 
Interceptor  missiles  constructed  and  de- 
ployed for  an  ABM  role,  or  of  a  type  tested 
In  an  ABM  mode: 

(Bi  ABM  launchers,  which  are  launchers 
constructed  and  deployed  for  launching  ABM 
interceptor  missiles;  and 

(Ci  ABM  radars,  which  are  radars  con- 
structed and  deployed  for  an  ABM  role,  or 
of  a  type  tested  in  an  ABM  mode. 

ARTICLE    V(l) 

Each  party  undertakes  not  to  develop,  test 
or  deploy  ABM  systems  or  components  which 
are  sea-based,  air-based,  or  mobile  land- 
based. 

ARTICLE    :  !  2  ) 

Each  party  undertakes  not  to  deploy  ABM 
systems  for  a  defense  of  the  territory  of  its 
countrj'  and  not  to  provide  a  base  for  such 
a  defense  and  not  to  deploy  ABM  systems 
for  defense  of  an  individual  region  except 
as  provided  for  in  Article  III  of  this  treaty. 

ARTICLE    IX 

To  assure  the  viability  and  effectiveness  of 
this  treaty,  each  party  undertakes  not  to 
transfer  to  other  states,  and  not  to  deploy 
outside  of  Its  national  territory.  ABM  sys- 
tems or  their  components  limited  by  this 
treaty. 

ARTICLE    VI 

To  enhance  assurance  of  the  effectiveness 

of  the  limitation  on  ABM  systems  and  their 
components  provided  by  this  treaty,  each 
party  undertakes: 

(A)  Not  to  give  missiles,  launchers  or 
radars,  other  than  ABM  interceptor  missiles. 
ABM  launchers,  or  AMB  radars,  capabilities 
to  oounter  strategic  ballistic  missiles  or  their 
elements  in  flight  trajectory,  and  not  to  test 
them  In  an  .^BM  mode,  and 

'B)  Not  to  deploy  in  the  future  radars  for 
early  warning  of  strategic  ballistic  missile 
attack  except  at  locations  along  the  periphery 
of  Its  national  territory  and  oriented  out- 
ward. 


SUPPORTING    DOCXTMENTfl 

Finally,  the  following  are  tiivo  passages 
from  the  supporting  documents  which 
bear  upon  the  issue: 

Fii-st,  initialed  statement  D  of  the 
agreed  interpretations; 

The  Parties  agree  not  to  deploy  phaaed- 
array  radars  having  a  potential  (the  product 
of  mean  emitted  power  in  watts  and  antenna 
area  in  square  meters)  exceeding  three  mil- 
lion, except  as  provided  for  In  Articles  m, 
rv  and  VI  of  the  Tre«y,  or  except  for  tiie 
purposes  of  tracking  objects  In  outer  spmoe 
or  for  use  as  national  technical  means  of 
venflcatlon. 

Second,  unilateral  statement  E  by  the 
United  States: 

E.    TESTED    IN    ABM    MODE 

On  April  7,  1972,  the  U.S.  Delegation  made 
the  following  statement:  "Article  11  of  the 
Joint  Draft  Text  uses  the  term  'tested  in  an 
ABM  mode,'  In  defining  ABM  oomp>onents, 
and  Article  VI  Includes  certain  obligations 
concerning  such  testing.  We  believe  that  the 
sides  should  have  a  common  understanding 
of  this  phrase.  First,  we  would  note  that  the 
testing  provlaions  of  the  ABM  Treaty  are 
Intended  to  apply  to  testing  which  occurs 
after  the  date  of  signature  of  the  Treaty,  and 
not  to  any  testing  which  may  have  occurred 
In  the  past.  Next,  we  would  amplify  the  re- 
marks we  have  made  on  this  subject  during 
the  previous  Helsinki  phase  by  setting  forth 
the  objectives  which  govern  the  U.S.  \-iew 
on  the  subject,  namely,  while  prohibiting 
testing  of  non-ABM  components  for  .\BM 
purposes:  not  to  prevent  testing  of  ABM 
components,  and  not  to  prevent  testing  of 
non-ABM  components  for  non-ABM  pur- 
poses. To  clarify  our  interpretation  of  'tested 
In  an  ABM  mode,'  we  note  that  we  would 
consider  a  launcher,  missile  or  radar  to  be 
■tested  in  an  ABM  mode'  if,  Tor  example,  any 
of  the  following  events  occur:  (1)  a  launcher 
18  used  to  launch  an  ABM  Interceptor  mis- 
sile. (2)  an  Interceptor  missile  Is  flight  tested 
against  a  target  vrtilcle  which  has  a  flight 
trajectory  with  characteristics  of  a  strategic 
ballistic  missile  flight  trajectory  or  Is  flight 
tested  m  conjuncton  with  the  test  of  an 
ABM  Interceptor  missile  or  an  ABM  radeir 
at  the  same  test  range,  or  is  flight  tested  to 
altitude  Inconsistent  with  Interception  of 
targets  against  which  air  defenses  are  de- 
ployed. (3*  a  radar  makes  measurements  on  a 
cooperative  target  vehicle  of  the  kind  refer- 
red to  In  Item  (2)  above  during  the  re- 
entry portion  of  its  trajectory  or  makes 
measurements  in  conjunction  with  the  test 
of  an  ABM  mterceptor  missile  or  an  ABM 
radar  at  the  same  test  range.  Radars  used  for 
purposes  such  as  range  safety  cr  Instrximen- 
tatlon  would  be  exempt  from  application  of 
these  criteria." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter on  the  SAM-D  Issue  which  I  WTOte 
today  to  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Joint  Economic  Committee. 
Washington,  DC,  June  26. 1972. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  SECRETARy:  One  purpose  of  the 
recently  concluded  ABM  Treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union  was  to  place  clear  restrictions 
not  only  on  ABM  systems  as  commonly 
understood,  but  also  on  other  systems,  such 
as  air  defense  systems,  which  could  be  made 
to  perform  an  ABM  role.  On  several  occasions 
during  the  past  few  years,  Admmistratlon 
spokesmen  have  expressed  concern  that  the 


Soviet's  Tallnn  Line  air  defense  system  might 
be  upgraded  for  Just  such  a  role 

My  piupoee  in  writing  today  Is  to  inquire 
as  to  the  oompatablllty  of  a  new  Unltea 
States  air  defense  system — the  Army's  SAM- 
D  program — with  the  terms  of  the  recently 
concluded  lYeaty. 

Several  Defense  Department  witnesses  have 
told  Congress  in  recent  years  that  SAM-D 
will  have  some  capability  not  only  against 
aircraft,  but  also  against  tactical  and  stra- 
tegic ballistic  missiles.  The  following  are  two 
examples  of  the  testimony  In  this  regard 
which  has  appeared  on  the  public  record 

(1)  "SAM-D  would  be  capable  of  defeat- 
ing tactical  ballistic  missiles  with  ranges  less 
than  (deleted),  air  to  surface  missiles,  and 
sub-launched  cruise  missiles  This  system 
represent  a  radically  new  approach  to  .  . 
air  defense.  The  application  of  the  latest  ad- 
vances In  mmiaturlzed  electronic  circuitry, 
computer  technology,  radio  data  link  tech- 
niques, and  the  phased  array  radar  concept 
will  give  the  system  a  mobility  and  multl- 
mlsslon  capability  never  before  achieved  in 
an  air  defense  system  "  Lt.  Gen.  AW.  Betts, 
Army  Chief  of  Research  and  Development, 
to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
March  5.  1970, 

(2)  Question  "What  capability  will  the 
SAM-D  have  against  a  CONUS  SLBM  and 
ICBM  threat?" 

Answer.  "Based  on  the  results  of  studies 
completed  to  date,  the  SAM-D  system  used 
as  a  defense  against  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
siles (even  If  SAM-D  Is  modified)  would  be 
critically  sensitive  to  variations  In  a  number 
of  threat  parameters.  To  obtain  a  capability 
against  a  reasonable  range  of  possible  threat 
characteristics  wotild  probablv  require  SAM- 
D  to  be  supported  by  the  SAFEGUARD  Mis- 
sile Site  Radars.  Therefore.  SAM-D  may  be 
useful  as  a  possible  future  augmentation  to 
SAFEGUARD  shoiUd  the  need  arise,  but  It 
does  not  appear  by  Iteelf  to  provide  a  viable 
defense  system." 

Question  by  Senator  John  C  St^nnls.  and 
reply  by  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering,  Dr.  John  8.  Foster.  Jr  .  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Sen-lees  Committee.  Feb- 
ruary 26,   1970. 

In  light  of  these  acknowledged  capabilities, 
it  appears  to  me  that  continued  develop- 
ment, testing,  or  deployment  of  SAM-D  could 
violate  the  ABM  Treaty.  Here  are  the  rea- 
sons why. 

First,  Article  n  1 1 1  of  the  Treaty  defines 
an  .\BM  system  as  any  "system  to  counter 
strategic  ballistic  missllee"  which  includes 
Interceptor  missiles  or  radars  "constructed 
and  deployed  for  an  ABM  role  or  of  a  type 
tested  in  an  ABM  mode.  ' 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  system  with 
any  capability  against  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
siles, however  limited,  would  be  covered  bv 
this  definition.  And  if  SAM-D  is-  an  ABM 
system  within  the  meaning  of  the  Treatv, 
several  things  follow. 

Its  deployment  In  a  nation-wide  bomber 
defense  network  would  be  a  violation  of 
Article  1(2)  's  prohibition  against  the  deploy- 
ment of.  or  laying  a  base  for.  a  nation-wide 
ABM  system. 

Its  further  development,  testing,  or  de- 
ployment would  be  in  violation  of  Article 
Vili's  prohibition  against  mobile  land- 
based  .\BM  systems. 

And  its  deployment  in  defei.se  of  NATO 
would  be  a  violation  of  Arucie  IX'a  prohibi- 
tion against  the  transfer  to  other  countries 
or  the  deployment  outside  the  United  States 
of  ABM  systems  or  their  components. 

Second,  even  if  SAM-D  is  not  covered  bv 
Article  II(l)'s  definition  ol  an  .KBii  system!. 
it  would  appear  covered  by  Article  VI  of  the 
Treaty.  Under  Article  VI,  the  United  States 
undertakes  not  to  give  non-ABM  Interceptor 
missiles  or  radars  any  ABM  capabilities  and 
not  to  test  such  missiles  or  radars  In  an 
ABM  mode. 
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It  would  appear  that  this  provision — the 
language  ol  which  closely  parallel*  that  of 
Article  II (1 1  — was  included  In  the  Treaty 
specifically  to  forestall  arguments  that  a 
system  lUte  SAM-D  was  not  a  true  ABM  sys- 
tem. This  impression  U  strengthened  by  your 
statement,  in  the  State  Department  inter- 
pretation of  the  Treaty  submitted  to  the 
President  on  June  10.  1973.  that  this  under- 
taking "would,  for  example,  prohibit  the 
modlticatlon  of  air  defense  missiles  iSAMsi 
to  give  them  a  capatolllty  against  strategic 
ballistic  mbislles. ' 

Finally,  it  appears  that  deployment  of 
SAM-D  and  Its  phased- array  radar  m  Europe 
might  violate  Article  Vis  prohibition  against 
tlae  deployment  of  radars  for  early  warning 
of  strategic  bailLstlc  missile  attack  anywhere 
but  on  the  borders  of  one's  own  nation. 

It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  SAM-D  and 
Its  limited  capabilities  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles were  not  specifically  considered  by  both 
aides  during  the  recent  SALT  negotiations. 
If  SAM-D  was  considered,  however,  and  a 
decision  made  to  permit  lis  deployment,  this 
Is  not  made  clear  anywhere  In  the  Treasury 
or  Its  supporting  documents. 

I  have  tried  nonetheless  to  anticipate  the 
arguments  which  might  be  made  In  support 
of  a  contention  that  SAM-D  was  not  covered 
by  the  Treaty.  Unfortunately,  I  find  such 
arguments  qiilte  unpersuaslve. 

It  might  oe  argued,  for  e.xample,  that  while 
SAM-D  has  a  capability  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles. Its  capability  is  against  tactical  ballistic 
missiles  oiUy  and  does  not  extei:id  to  strategic 
ballistic  missiles  as  the  latter  term  is  used  in 
the  Treaty's  Article  II(1»  definition  of  an 
ABM  system. 

But  no  defliutlon  of  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
sile la  actually  given  in  the  ABM  Treaty  it- 
self, and  it  is  diilicult  to  believe  that  anyone 
would  subscribe  to  a  definition  which  ex- 
cluded the  CONU3  SLBM  and  ICBM  threat 
against  which,  according  to  Dr.  Foster. 
SAM-D  would  have  at  least  a  limited  ca- 
pability. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  has  made  the 
unUateral  statement  that  the  phrase  'tested 
In  an  ABM  mode"  covers  the  situation  when 
"tm  Interceptor  missile  is  .flight  tested  against 
a  target  vehicle  which  has  a  flight  trajectory 
With  characteristics  of  a  strategc  ballistic 
missUe  aight  trajectory  '  It  seems  arguable 
to  me  that  the  flight  trajectories  of  'tactical" 
and  "strategic  "  ballistic  missiles  are  sulfl- 
ciently  alike  in  their  characteristics  as  to  be 
covered  by  this  statement. 

TurrUiig  to  another  point,  one  might  argue 
that  Agreed  Understanding  D  is.  in  any 
event,  sufficient  evidence  that  SAM-D's  de- 
plojTnent  in  Etirope  would  not  violate  Arti- 
cle VTs  prohibition  against  the  deployment 
of  radars  for  early  warning  attack  outside 
one  3  own  borders. 

Agreed  Understanding  D  doee  constitute  a 
commitment  that  the  Parties  will  not  de- 
ploy phased-array  nidars  having  a  potential 
exceeding  "three  million  watts  "  excepfunder 
certain  conditions.  It  is  also  true  that  SAM- 
D  s  phased-array  nvdar  does  have  a  potential 
well  within  that  limit.  But  Agreed  Under- 
standing D  dvjeti  not  specifically  state  that 
all  phased-array  radars  within  that  limit  are 
automatically  in  compliance  with  the  early 
warning  limitation  of  Article  VI. 

I  believe  U  is  important  to  clarify  the  ques- 
tion of  SAM-Ds  compatibility  with  the  ABM 
Treaty  prior  to  congressional  ratification.  A 
failure  to  do  so  could  spark  controversy  later 
and  complicate  the  second  round  of  the  SALT 
negotiations 

.Accordingly,  I  would  appreciate  It  If  you 
would  address  yourself  to  the  issues  raised 
by  this  letter,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  following  questions: 

11)  Does  SAM-D's  capability  against  bal- 
listic mlssllea  bring  It  within  the  scope  ei- 
ther of  Article  11(1)  "8  definition  of  an  ABM 


system   or   provision    (A)    of  Article   VI,   as 
interpreted  by  the  United  States? 

(2)  If  SAM-D  Ls  within  the  scope  of  Arti- 
cle 11(1)  or  provision  (A)  of  Article  VI  as 
interpreted  by  the  United  States,  have  any 
plans  been  made  for  termination  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  if  not.  why  not? 

(3)  Would  It  be  feasible  to  develop  SAM-D 
In  such  a  way  that  its  capability  aftalnst  bal- 
listic missiles  was  deleteil?  If  so.  what  con- 
sideration is  being  given  to  this  approach, 
and  what  are  the  arguments  against  it? 

(4)  If  SAM-D's  capability  against  ballis- 
tic missiles  does  not  bring  it  within  the 
scope  of  Articles  11(1)  or  provision  (A)  of 
Article  VI  as  interpreted  by  the  United  States, 
what  is  the  reasoning  by  which  this  conclu- 
sion is  reached? 

(5)  As  Interpreted  by  the  United  States, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  "strategic 
ballistic  missiles"  as  used  in  Article  11(1), 
and  If  the  term  is  meant  to  exclude  "tacti- 
cal" bailLstlc  missiles,  which  of  the  following 
classes  of  Soviet  missiles  Is.  In  fact,  ex- 
cluded—SRBMs?  MRBMs?  IRBMs?  ICBMs? 
SLBMs?  Is  It  true  that  SAM-D  wotild  have 
no  capability  whasoever  to  Intercept  "stra- 
tegic ballistic  missiles"  as  so  defined? 

1 6)  'What  U  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
■flight  trajectory  with  characteristics  of  a 
strategic  ballistic  missile  flight  trajectory" 
as  used  in  the  unilateral  statement  of  the 
United  States  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
■jhrase  "tested  in  an  ABM  mode?  " 

(7)  WoiUd  deployment  of  SAM-D  In  Eu- 
rope violate  Article  Vis  prohibition  against 
deployment  of  radarj  for  early  warning  of 
strategic  ballistic  missile  attack  outside  na- 
tional boundaries,  as  Interpreted  by  the 
United  States?  Why  or  why  not? 

(8)  Was  SAM-D  specifically  discussed  dur- 
ing negotiating  sessions  with  the  Soviets? 
What  certainly  do  we  have  that  the  So- 
viets" Interpretation  of  its  compatibility  with 
the  .\BM  Treaty  is  identical  to  ours? 

I  apologize  for  the  length  of  this  letter 
and  the  detailed  nature  of  the  questions 
raised.  I  think  It  Important,  however,  that 
considerable  additional  light  be  shed  on  this 
very  complex  subject.  I  would  very  much 
appreciate  a  reply  to  my  questions  prior 
to  the  start  of  Senate  floor  debate  on  the 
ABM  Treaty? 

Sincerely, 

WrujAM  Proxmike, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee   on   Priorities 
and  Economy  in  Government. 


A  DIFFERENT  PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  in  a  letter 
to  the  London  Times,  Lord  Stamp,  at 
member  of  tlie  House  of  Lords  in  Great 
Britain.  :jought  to  give  his  countrymen 
a  different  perspective  on  the  recent  de- 
velopments in  Southeast  Asia. 

At  a  time  when  all  the  dictates  of  po- 
litical expediency  make  total  and  uncon- 
ditional withdrawal  from  our  commit- 
ments in  Vietnam  so  attractive.  President 
Nixon  has  acted  to  prevent  a  reoccur- 
rence of  tlie  anachronism  which  results 
from  ignorance  of  the  past — the  despera- 
tion for  peace  which  lays  the  .seeds  for 
new  conflicts. 

Histoi-y  is  the  touchstone  for  progress. 
As  a  deterrent  to  past  mistakes  and  en- 
couragement to  seek  new  goals,  it  must 
be  mastered  to  give  discipline  to  current 
events.  I  believe  President  Nixon  has 
achieved  this  mastery  and  that  his  in- 
sight has  caused  him  to  take  the  steps 
he  has  and  is  taking  In  Vietnam. 

In  his  letter,  Lord  Stamp  illustrates 
the  tenet  that  a  move  to  isolationism  in 


reaction  to  overlnvolvement  inevitably 
results  in  a  future  and  often  greater  con- 
flict. The  question  is  left:  Will  we  make 
the  same  mistakes  we  made  prior  to 
World  Wars  I  and  II,  or  will  we  seek  an 
alternative  which  will  inhibit  new  con- 
flicts? 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
know  the  President's  dilemma  with  Viet- 
nam. They  are  pleased  with  the  progress 
he  has  made  to  date,  and  I  believe  that 
despite  what  some  say,  the  American 
peoples'  faith  in  the  sincerity  and  wisdom 
of  the  President's  actions  is  unshaken. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  Lord  Stamp's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

XixoN  Vietnam  Policy  Heeds  Lessons  of 
Past 

President  Nixon's  latest  action  over  Viet- 
nam as  predictably  been  met  everywhere 
with  a  storm  of  criticism  and  protest,  par- 
ticularly violent  among  the  young. 

Many  in  this  country  cannot  remember  the 
thirties — Hitler's  claim  that  all  he  wanted 
was  the  unification  of  the  German  people, 
Jtist  as  now  it  is  the  Vietnamese  who  must  be 
reunited.  They  cannot  remember  the  wish- 
ful thinking — that  Hitler  meant  what  he 
said — indtilged  In  by  so  many  until  it  was 
too  late,  and  the  desperate  fight  against  all 
odds  that  followed  as  a  restilt  to  preserve 
among  other  things  the  right  of  future  een- 
erations  to  demonstrate  as  they  are  doing 
now. 

Many  In  the  United  States  also  cannot  re- 
member the  results  of  their  country's  policy 
of  nonlnvolvement  In  foreign  wars,  based  on 
the  view  that  E^u^ope  and  Asia  were  far  a*ay 
and  their  affairs  were  of  no  concern  to  them, 
a  belief  which  was  dramatically  brought  to 
an  end  by  Pearl  Harbor. 

But  most  of  them  can,  or  should,  remember 
Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  where  the  voice 
of  freedom  that  they  take  for  granted  has 
been  sUenced. 

There  can  l>e  no  one  who  Is  not  appalled 
at  the  suffering  in  Vietnam,  but  is  the  natu- 
ral reaction  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  even.  If 
this  were  to  mean  allowing  military  aggres- 
sion over  internationally  recognized  bound- 
aries to  succeed,  really  the  answer .' 

It  may  be  that  the  policy  of  successive 
presidents,  both  Republican  and  Democrat, 
of  which  the  latest  decision  is  a  logical  con- 
sequence, win  fall,  not  so  much  for  military 
reasons  but  because  of  opposition  to  It  In  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere. 

If  ao.  apart  from  the  loss  of  freedom  of  yet 
another  people  to  decide  their  own  destiny, 
the  humUlatlon  inflicted  on  the  United 
States — that  bastion  of  the  free  world — 
would  be  only  too  likely  to  result  In  a  re- 
turn to  the  Isolationism  that  contributed  so 
much  to  the  Inevitability  and  prolongation  of 
two  world  wars. 

All  the  lessons  of  the  past  shriek  that  if 
the  horrors  of  Vietnam  were  to  be  terminated 
m  this  way,  they  would  be  followed  sooner 
or  later  by  the  Infinitely  greater  catastrophe 
of  a  third  world  war. 

Will  the  young  people  of  thla  generation. 
With  their  abhorrence  of  war.  make  the  same 
mistake  that  their  fathers  and  grandfathers 
did.  with  even  more  disastrous  results? 


ACTS  OF  DEFIANCE  BY  PRESIDENT 
AND  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  petition  that  Congress  exer- 
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else  its  constitutional  authority  concern- 
ing the  involvement  of  the  United  States 
in  Indochina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PirrmoN 

It  is  a  Constitutional  right  of  the  people 
to  "petition  the  aovemment  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

We  are  exercising  that  right  of  petition  be- 
cause we  are  angered  and  frightened  by  the 
lawlessness  of  the  President  and  the  Execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government.  'We  submit 
ihat  they  have  defied  the  Congressional  re- 
peal of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution;  defied 
the  Military  Authorization  Proctirement  Act 
which  insists  that  the  war  be  ended  as 
quickly  as  possible;  defied  accepted  interna- 
tional law  against  aggressive  war.  blockade 
and  mining,  indiscriminate  bombing,  and 
population  removal;  and  created  a  Constitu- 
tional crisis  in  the  United  States. 

They  have  spent  the  taxes,  emotions  and 
resources  of  the  people  on  mass  murder  and 
destruction  as  American  society  and  Its  pub- 
lic services  decay.  They  have  brought  unrest 
to  our  cities  and  Institutions,  besmirched 
the  flag  with  American  and  Indochlnese 
blood,  and  brought  shame  upon  our  cotmtry. 

We  petition  the  Congress  to  reaffirm  that 
we  are  citizens  and  not  hostages  to  usurpers 
of  power  and  authority. 

We  petition  the  Congress  to  exercise  Its 
Constitutional  authority  of  control  over  the 
armed  forces  by  voting  an  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  all  air.  ground,  and  naval  operations 
in  Indochina,  and  by  ending  all  military  and 
economic  appropriations  for  a  war  the  Con- 
gress did  not  vote  for  and  the  American  peo- 
ple do  not  want. 


SENATOR  MONDALE  QUESTIONS 
PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  EXCESS 
PROPERTY  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  to  withdraw  eligi- 
bility for  excess  property  from  a  num- 
ger  of  educational  and  other  public  serv- 
ice organizations  in  Minnesota  and 
throughout  the  country. 

In  the  Federal  Register  of  Thursday, 
June  1,  1972,  the  General  Ser\1ces  Ad- 
ministration issued  a  notice  of  proposed 
rule  changes  concerning  excess  property 
which  I  fear  is  not  in  the  best  interest 
of  educational  and  other  nonprofit,  pub- 
lic service  agencies. 

I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  cor- 
respondence from  colleges  and  voca- 
tional t-echnical  schools  in  Minnesota  ex- 
pressing their  concerns  about  the  pro- 
posed change  and  the  impact  it  would 
have  on  their  efforts  to  deliver  high  qual- 
ity education  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Robert  P.  Van  Tries,  assistant  com- 
missioner. Division  of  Vocational  Tech- 
nical Education  in  the  Minnesota  State 
Department  of  Education  has  notified 
me  of  the  detrimental  effects  this  reg- 
ulation would  have  on  vocational  tech- 
nical education  in  our  State.  He  indi- 
cates that: 

Our  State  vocational  technical  programs 
through  participation  in  the  excess  property 
program  vrtlh  direct  and  defined  procure- 
ment through  GSA  has  secured  valuable  and 
useful  properties  from  many  generating 
agencies. 

Mr.  Van  Tries  points  out  that  since 
the  inception  of  the  excess  property 
utilization  program  in  August  1971,  vo- 


cational technical  schools  have  acquired, 
at  a  verj'  small  cost,  computers,  machine 
tools,  office  equipment,  welding-  and  oth- 
er equipment  which  had  an  original  ac- 
quisition cost  ol  $8  million.  In  addition, 
he  points  out  that  they  have  acquired 
$li2  million  worth  of  excess  property 
from  overseas  installations  for  a  reim- 
bursement cost  of  only  $83,566.50. 

I  have  received  similar  correspondence 
from  Malcolm  Moos,  president  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  He  writes  that 
if  the  revised  GaA  rules  go  nito  effect  it 
will  cause  a  "very  substantial  detriment 
to  many  types  of  federal  grantees." 

President  Moos  writes : 

During  the  fiscal  year  1971,  for  instance, 
the  University  of  Miimesota  received  $6,038.- 
659.91  worth  of  Federal  excess  property.  Our 
most  recent  Information  Is  that  the  fiscal 
year  1972  figure  will  be  approximately  the 
same.  Only  a  small  portion  of  this  property 
Is  used  within  Federal  contracts  to  the  Uni- 
versity, which  are  still  eligible  tmder  the 
proposed  rules,  so  we  stand  to  lose  most  of 
the  support  we  have  oeen  receiving  through 
this  program.  Such  a  loss  would  have  a  ma- 
jor Impact  upon  our  program,  axid,  accord- 
ingly, on  the  taxpayer. 

In  many  cases  v.e  would  have  to  make  up 
the  loss  of  this  support  through  increased 
grant  costs  or  through  increased  direct  ap- 
propriations. In  others,  where  the  costs  would 
be  too  liigh  for  other  sources  of  support,  we 
would  simply  not  be  able  to  acquire  the 
equipment,  supplies,  or  materials,  and  the 
quality  of  the  program  would  have  to  suffer 

His  concerns  are  echoed  in  a  letter  I 
received  from  Frank  R.  Barth.  president 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  College.  He  pro- 
tests the  proposed  GSA  change  because 
It  would  remove  privileges  of  excess 
property  acquisition  from  the  National 
Science  Poimdatlon  grantees.  President 
Barth  writes  that: 

As  a  grantee,  we  are  firmly  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  continuing  this  program.  Many 
of  the  programs  and  research  In  education 
would  not  have  been  possible  ha4  it  not  been 
for  the  faculties  and  equipment  acquired 
with  the  Excess  Property  Program. 

Since  I  learned  of  this  proposal,  I  asked 
my  stafif  to  obtain  from  GSA  an  expla- 
nation of  the  rationale  beliind  this 
change  and  an  estimate  of  its  potential 
impact  both  nationally  and  in  Minnesota. 
GSA  was  either  imable  or  un'willing  to 
supply  that  Information.  So  on  June  15, 1 
wrote  Mr.  Rod  Kreger  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  GSA,  requesting  this  informa- 
tion on  Tuesday,  June  20. 1  have  still  not 
received  the  answers  to  my  inquiries 
despite  attempts  of  my  staff  to  follow 
up  on  this  letter,  and  I  want  to  express 
my  disappointment  and  disturbance  at 
the  apparent  rvm-around  we  are  re- 
ceiving. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  possible  impact  of  this  revised 
rule  and  I  am  prepared  to  protest  it.  I 
have  sought,  however,  to  obtain  from 
GSA  their  justification  and  their  esti- 
mate of  this  impact  before  filing  a  for- 
mal protest.  I  am  still  hopeful  that  the 
information  I  have  been  trying  to  obtain 
will  be  released  next  week.  At  this  point, 
however,  I  want  to  announce  my  inten- 
tions to  pursue  this  matter  until  It  is  rec- 
onciled in  a  fashion  that  does  not  penal- 
ize the  exc^ent  vocational  education, 
higher  education,  and  other  public  serv- 


ice programs  in  Minnesota  and  through- 
out the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
to  Mr.  Kreger  and  a  sample  of  corre- 
spondence I  have  received  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

St  ATX  OF  Minnesota, 
St.  PaiU,  Minn.,  June  9, 1972. 
Commissioner  M.  S.  Mixitni, 
Federal  Supply  Service,  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Ms.  Mxkexk:  Reference  is  made  to 
Federal  Register  Vol.  37.  No,  106.  Thursday, 
June  1.  1972,  page  109&9,  Use  of  Government 
Supply  Sources  By  Grauieee — Notice  of  Pro- 
posed Rule  Making. 

It  is  contended  that  the  Prc^posed  Rule 
Making — Federal  Register  Vol.  37,  No.  106 — 
Thursday,  June  1.  1872 — Subpart  101-43.3— 
Utilization  Ol  Excess  as  amended  is  a  discrim- 
inatory action  resulting  from  complaint*  to 
GSA  on  "Grantee"  procuring  supplies  from 
the  General  Supply  Fund  as  provided  tor  in 
Federal  Property  and  Adminis'rative  Services 
Act  of  1940  as  amended  section  109(f), 
"Subject  to  the  requirements  of  sut>sec- 
tlons  (a)  to  lei,  inclusive,  o!  this  section 
the  General  Supply  Fund  also  may  be  used 
fcr  the  procurement  ol  supplies  and  non- 
personal  services  authorized  to  be  acquired 
by  mlxed-ownerehlp  Government  corpora- 
tions, or  b>  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  by  a  noubltlonln^ 
non-Federal  agency  when  the  function  of  a 
Federal  itgency  authorized  to  procure  for  it 
is  transferred  to  the  General  Service  Ad- 
ministration" and  such  directed  and  dis- 
criminatory action  resulting  from  such  pro- 
posed regulation  should  be  directed  at  reg- 
ulatory procedure*  of  the  Act  on  authorized 
users  of  the  General  Supply  Fund  and  not 
the  authorized  users  of  Excess  Property  as 
provided  by  stated  Act  and  regulations  de- 
veloped and  promulgated  by  GSA  in  utiliza- 
tion of  excess  property  to  the  lulleet  ex- 
tent for  benefit  of  the  public  interest. 

Your  considerate  analysis  of  the  impact 
and  eSect  such  proposed  change  will  have 
on  the  "ellglUe  educational"  agencies  par- 
ticipation with  QSA's  utUiZAtlon  program 
warrants  your  immediate  attention. 
Yours  very  truly, 

ROBEST  P.  VAJN  TKIXS. 

Assistant  Commissioner,  Division  o)  Vo- 
cational   Technical   Education. 


To; 


State  or  Mtnnxsota. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Commissioner  and  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 
From;  Robert  P    Van  Tries.  Assistant  Oom- 

miss  loner. 
Date:  May  5.  1972. 

Subject:  Exce6s  Property  Utilization  Report 
and  Summary. 
Since  the  Inception  ol  the  excess  property 
utilization  program  in  August  1971.  434  SF- 
122's  have  been  processed  by  our  office.  The 
original  acquisition  cost  of  these  applications 
total  $7361,241.70.  The  type  and  kind  of 
property  reported  in  these  applications  In- 
cluded high  government  acquisition  costs 
for  computers,  electronics,  as  well  as  ma- 
chine tools,  oface  equipment,  commissary  type 
equipment,  welding,  heavy  operating  equip- 
ment and  the  generous  representation  of 
basic  metal  materials,  hardware  and  com- 
mon tise  Items.  This  equipment  has  served 
such  program  operations  as  industrial  elec- 
tricity, graphic  arts,  machine  shc^s,  weld- 
ing, office  education,  drafting,  auto  me- 
chsoilcs,  landscaping,  machine  trades,  elec- 
tronics, foods  and  health  occupations,  data 
processing,  heavy  equipment,  optical  tech- 
nology, dlesel  mechanics,  instrumentation. 
buUdlng  maintenance,  sheet  metal,  medical 
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lab  aaslstant.  linemen  technician,  auto  me- 
chanics. Information  systems  program,  power 
linemen,  r-arpentry.  photo  technology,  su- 
permarket^ management,  auto  truck  me- 
chanic .specialty  crops.  Irrigation  technology, 
sales  manatfement.  airframe  and  power  plant, 
fluid  power  mechanics,  air  traffic  control, 
chemical  laboratories,  forestry  harvesting, 
baking,  plastic  technology,  fluldlcs.  small  en- 
gines, plumbing,  radio  and  TV  repair. 

The  prociirement  of  this  property  has  been 
varied  as  reported  by  the  following  gen- 
erallriK  agencies  locations'  Scott  AJ'B: 
Granite  City  Army  Depot:  Airway  Facilities. 
Minneapolis:  Control  Data.  Minneapolis:  Unl- 
vac.  Minneapolis:  Honeywall.  New  Brighton: 
Unlvac.  St  Paul:  Army  .\mmo  Plant,  Burling- 
ton, Iowa:  Argonne  National  Lab  Argonne, 
Illinois:  JoUet  Illinois  Army  Plant;  Honev- 
wall,  St.  Louis  Park:  Isabella  Minnesota  Job 
Corp:  Schleldahl.  Northfleld.  Minnesota: 
Camp  McCoy.  Wisconsin:  Rock  Island  IlUnola 
Ar«<enaled  C>ould  Incorporated.  St    Paul. 

Raven  Industries.  Sioux  Palls:  Duluth  AFB; 
Port  Leonard.  Missouri;  Grlssom  .WB  Grand 
Porks  AFB:  Nebraska  Cornhusker  Armv 
Plant;  Utah  Hill  AFB:  Michigan  Wurtsmi-h 
APB:  Chicago  Naval  Ord.:  Wichita  AFB:  Wis- 
consin Badger  Ord  :  Kansas  Port  Riley;  Mon- 
santo Research.  Mlamlsbiirg;  G  E.  Evendale. 
Ohio;  Ohio  Wright  Patterson  .AFB:  Ohio 
Mound  Lab  :  Omaha  Offut  APB:  Twin  City 
Army  .Ammo  Plant:  U  S.  Army  Tank.  Com- 
mand. Michigan;  Port  Benjamin  Harrison. 
Indiana:  Jefferson  Proving  Ground.  Madison, 
Indiana:  Wlnneloe  AFB.  Missouri:  Kansas 
City  Bendlx  Corporation;  Sharpe  Army  Depot. 
California:  Michigan  Sawyer  AFB:  G  E. 
Company  .Albuquerque.  New  Mexico:  Tinker 
APB.  Oklahoma:  .Aero  Space.  Palrmoimt. 
Minnesota:  Defense  Electronics  Supply.  Ohio; 
Lexington  Army  Depot,  Kentucky;  Zenith 
Radio  Corporation,  Chicago:  Lake  City  Army 
Ammo  Missouri;  Warner  Robins  AMC 
Georgia:  Kansas  City  AEC:  Corpus  Christ! 
Texas;  V  A  Hospital.  Grand  Island.  Nebraska: 
PAA,  Oklahoma:  and  Wblte  Sands  Missile 
Range 

Active  participation  in  lome  run  oversea.s 
excMS  property  r«flecta  procurement  from  the 
following  ports  of  entry:  Stockton.  Cali- 
fornia; Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana;  Port  Worth. 
Texas.  The  total  original  government  acquisi- 
tion 0O8t  of  this  participation  Is  In  the 
amount  of  $1  588.675.97  with  reimbursement 
f(  r  overseas  cost  at  »83,56e.50. 

A  number  of  Incra-agency  transfers  have 
been  accomplished  of  excess  property  being 
transferred  within  our  state"  from  schools 
operating  MDT  programs  to  VTE  programs, 
as  well  as  a  Control  Data  160A  digital  com- 
puter system  with  associated  perloheral  gear 
from  the  DHEW  National  Institute  of  Health 
located  at  the  State  University  of  New  York. 
Upstate  Medical  Center,  with  an  original 
government  acquisition  cost  of  S339.237  and 
a  current  estimated  fair  market  value  of 
SI5.000 

Our  requests  for  excess  property  have  In- 
cluded equipment  and  materials  for  ranni- 
ballzatlcn  and  secondary  utilization.  Our 
vocational-technical  schools  had  the  experi- 
ence through  surplus  property  and  have  the 
know  how  of  property  utilization  on  second- 
ary utilization  m  an  effort  to  enhance  and 
broaden  their  training  opportimltles  Also 
included  Is  a  considerable  amount  of  common 
use  "expendable  and  or  consumable"  prop- 
erty that  Is  normally  "used  up"  In  the  on- 
going programs  and  in  many  Instances  Is  a 
real  dollar  saver  In  programs  that  consume 
considerable  amounts  of  costly  basic  met^s. 
hardware,  electronics,  and  so  forth, 

Otjbtavtjs  Adolphtts  College, 
Saint  Peter,  Minn.,  June  14.  1972 
Hon    WALTra  P.  Mondale. 
V  S    Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washtngton.  D  C 

DKAa  Senator  Monoale:  As  indicated  bv  the 
enclosed  letter.  I  am  writing  in  reference  to 


the  proposed  rule  change  In  the  Fedenil 
Property  Management  Regulations  which 
would  deny  excess  proi>erty  acquisitions  from 
the  General  Services  Administration  to 
grantees  of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

As  Director  of  our  COSIP  Program.  I  am 
particularly  aware  of  the  invaluable  benefits 
which  this  program  has  contributed  to  our 
research  and  educational  programs.  The  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  equipment  has  allowed 
a  much  more  intense  development  of  edu- 
cational  facilities   and   curriculum, 

I  Join  with  our  President  and  faculty 
members  In  asking  for  your  support  In  urg- 
ing the  defeat  of  this  proposal.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  haa  directed  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  make  this 
change  In  ruling. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  and  sup- 
port. 

Sincerely, 

John  S.  Kendall. 

Director,  COSIP. 

GUSTAVUS  Adolphits  Coi-legi:, 
Saint  Peter,  Minn..  June  14, 1972. 
The  Commissioner. 

Federal  Supply  SenHce,  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration,   Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  Project  Director  for  our 
National  Science  Foundation  COSIP  grant. 
I  am  writing  in  reference  to  the  proposed 
change  In  Federal  Property  Management 
Regulation  support  101-28.  101-33.  and  101- 
43  1  published  as  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration Notice  of  a  Proposed  Rule  Making 
In  the  Federal  Register  Vol.  37.  No.  106, 
Thursday.  June  1.  1972. 

I  know  that  you  will  be  hearing  from  otir 
President  and  several  participating  faculty 
members  as  well.  As  COSIP  Director,  I  am 
particularly  aware  of  the  benefits  which  the 
isxcess  Property  Program  has  given  to  our  ed- 
ucational and  resesirch  programs.  These  bene- 
fits amount  to  thousands  of  dollars  and  have 
been  invaluable.  The  loss  of  this  program 
would  greatly  Jeopardize  the  development 
and  continuation  oX  our  educational  pro- 
grams. 

Considering  the  Excess  Property  Program 
as  vital  to  our  research  and  educational  pro- 
grams, I  strongly  urge  that  the  proposal  be 
reconsidered  and  defeated. 
Sincerely, 

John  S.  Kendall, 

Director,  COSIP. 

Uniyersttt  or  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.  Minn..  June  15.  1972. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DO. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  There  Is  a  cJiange 
by  a.S,A,  In  the  rule  which  permits  distri- 
bution of  excess  Government  property  to 
University  Laboratories  like  mine.  A  copy  of 
a  letter  explaining  my  pxjsltlon  Is  enclosed. 
I  would  appreciate  any  help  you  can  give 
towards  voiding  '.le  proposed  rule  change. 
The  property  coming  to  the  8t,  Anthony 
Palls  Hydraulic  Laboratory  alone  saves  the 
State  of  Minnesota  and  the  University  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  each  year  and  I  un- 
derstand that  for  the  University  as  a  whole  it 
runs  to  several  million. 
Sincerely, 

ElowAKo  Silberman.  DirectOT. 

UNrvERsiTT  or  Minnesota. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June  IS,  1972. 
The  Commissioner, 

Federal  Supply  Service,  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  the  proposed  rule 
change  regarding  excess  projjerty  published 
In  the  Federal  Register,  Vol,  37,  No.  106. 
Thursday.  June  1,  1972. 

I  am  the  Director  of  a  University  Labora- 
tory which  has  received  considerable  mate- 
rial under  the  existing  nile  and  I  would  U£e 
to  argue  against  the  change.  The  Laboratory 
conducts  applied  research  that  has  benefited 


water  resources  projects  all  over  the  United 
States.  The  excess  property  that  we  re- 
ceived— machines,  machine  tools,  pumps, 
blowers,  and  electronic  devices — have  reduced 
the  coats  to  the  sponsors,  Including  such 
Federal  agencies  as  the  Office  of  Water  R«. 
sources  Research,  on  most  of  the  research  we 
have  conducted.  Whether  the  sponsor  be  a 
governmental  agency  directly  or  a  private 
consultant,  the  saving  has  eventually  been 
passed  on  to  taxpayers  somewhere  in  the 
country,  Assummg  the  property  was  truly 
excess,  which  I  believe  It  was.  It  makes  a 
great  deal  more  sense  to  reuse  It  In  useful 
projects  than  to  let  It  sit  idle  and  waste 
away  In  storage. 

There  Is  another  minor  aspect  of  this  use 
of  excess  property.  If  new  Items  have  to  be 
manufactured  while  similar  Items  lie  Idle, 
we  are  going  against  the  current  trend  of 
conserving  our  resources.  We  should  be  mak- 
ing  more  effort  to  fully  utilize  what  we  have 
rather  than  placing  obstacles  In  the  path  of 
reuse. 

I  will  sincerely  appreciate  your  reconsid- 
eration of  the  proposed  rule  change. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  Silbebman,  Director. 


QrsTAVrs  Adolphus  College. 
Saint  Peter,  Minn..  June  14,  1972. 
Re    Federal    Property    Management    Regula- 
tion  support    101-26.    101-33.    and    101- 
43.1;     General    Services    Administration 
Notice  of  a  pre  pcsed  Rule  Making,  Fed- 
eral Register,  Vol.  37,  No,  106,  Thursday, 
June  1,  1972. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,    DC 

Dear  Senator  Mondale;  I  am  writing  to 
you  out  of  strong  concern  over  a  proposed 
rule  change  governing  the  disposal  of  excess 
government  properties  under  the  Excess 
Proper  Acqul=ltlcn  Program  for  recipients  of 
Federal  grants  Passage  of  this  proposed 
change  would  prohibit  such  recipients  from 
acquiring  excess  properties. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College  U  a  National 
Science  Foundation  grantee.  Through  the 
Program  we  have  been  able  to  acquire  much- 
needed  equipment  for  the  operation  of  sev- 
eral academic  programs  In  nearly  every  eligi- 
ble department.  Because  of  this  we  have 
besn  able  to  enhance  our  educational  offer- 
ings while  effectively  keeping  the  costs  of 
thes?  offerings  lower  for  the  students  and 
their    parents. 

Discontinuation  of  the  Excess  Property 
Acquisition  Program  would  negatively  affect 
not  only  our  students,  but  also  our  ability 
to  offer  a  first-rate  educational  program  for 
a  school  of  our  t>-pe  and  size.  Discontinua- 
tion of  the  Program  would  produce  only  los- 
ers and  no  winners. 

I  strongly  urge  that  you  support  the  re- 
consideration and  ultimate  defeat  of  the 
proposed  rule  change.  Please  help  us  to  keep 
the  cost  of  quality  private  higher  education 
within  the  reaches  of  your  constituents. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  and 
support. 

Sincerely    yours. 

John  W,  Prehn, 
Associate  Professor  and  Chairman. 


GrsTAVrs  Adolphus  College. 
Saint  Peter.  Minn..  June  14,  1972. 

Re  Federal  Property  Management  Regula- 
tion support  101-26,  101-.33.  101-43  1; 
General  Services  Administration  Notice 
of  a  Proposed  Rule  Making.  Federal  Reg- 
ister, Vol.  37,  No  106,  Tliursday,  June  1. 
1972, 
Mr  M   S  Meekfk, 

Federal  Supply  Senice.  General  Services  .Ad- 
ministration. Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Meeker:  Gustavus  College  Is  a 
recipient  of  a  National  Science  Foundation 
grant  which  makes  it  eligible  for  the  Excess 
Property  Acquisition  Program.  By  virtue  of 
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this  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  An- 
tnropology  also  is  a  ber^flciary  of  the  pro- 
gram. ,         . 

Should  the  pro»jram  be  discontinued,  our 
ability  to  channel  capital  funds  into  edu- 
cational programming  will  be  hampered.  In 
snort  our  department  is  now  better  able  to 
nian  capital  expenditures  around  educa- 
Uoual  needs  because  of  reduced  financial 
outlays  for  equipment  such  as  has  been 
obtained  through   the  Excess  Property  Pro- 

The  existing  program  has  made  it  possible 
lor  us  to  progress  remarkably  In  educational 
planning  even  during  periods  of  general  eco- 
nomic distress.  Consequently,  we  liave  en- 
Joyed  a  distinct  educational  advantage  as  a 
direct  result  of  this  program.  We  do  not 
wish  to  lose  this  advantage. 

Too  many  American  colleges  and  universi- 
ties as  well  as  the  American  public  are  suf- 
fering because  of  the  Increasing  cost  of  high- 
er education.  Tills  program  has  helped  great- 
ly In  keeping  that  cost  down.  Discontinuation 
of  the  program  v,il!  most  certainly  act  to 
further  increase  the  cost  of  higher  educa- 
tion. This  is  something  we  do  not  wish  to 
s:e    happen.  ,  ,,  „ 

I  strongly  urge  the  reconsideration  oi  .i^e 
proposed  rule  change   and  Its  ultimate  de- 

leat. 

Sincerely   yours. 

John  W.  Prehn. 
Associate  Professor  and  Chairman. 

JUNE  16. 1972. 

Hon.  WALTER  Mondale.  .,^.«„ 

V.S.    Senate,    Old    Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 
DEAR  Sknator  Mondale:  On  June  12,  1972, 
I  became  aware  that  Mr.  M.  S.  Meeker,  (^m- 
;mssioner  of  the  Federal  Supply  Service.  Oen- 
eril    Services    Administration.    Washington, 
D  C,  Is  considering  the  adoption  of  revised 
rules  prohibiting  the  use  of  a£J>..  and  other 
government  sources  of  supply  by  recipients 
of  Federal  grants.  For  the  sake  of  clarity,  I 
am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  proposal   (rule 
making)    that  could  be  detrimental  to  any 
present  or  future  plana  we  In  this  area  and 
others   may  have  in  regards  to  furnishing 
Senior  Citizen  Centers.  Youth  Centers,  Head 
Start  schools,  Indian  Agency  Centers,  Half- 
way House  Centers.  Outreach  Offices,  Neigh- 
borhood  Centers.  Work  Training  Programs, 
Mainstream  and  other  potential  future  pro- 
grams that   no  doubt  will  be   developed  to 
cope  with  the  ever  mounting  unen^jloyment 
problems  nationwide.  With  the  emphasis  on 
both  ends  of  the  life  cycle  spectrum,  namely 
youth,  senior  citizens  and  low-income  peo- 
ple of  all  ages,  this  Is  hardly  the  proper  time 
to  deprive  American  citizens  of  anything  they 
rightfully   own   lock-stock-and-barrel.   They 
paid  for  the  merchandise  that  the  Office  of 
Management   and   Budget  plans   to   deprive 
them  of  at  a  time  It  Is  needed  to  carry  on 
with  projects  beneficial  to  hca-des  of  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Distress  knows  no  boundaries,  therefore. 
representatives  of  the  public  in  all  levels  of 
government  should  question  those  in  charge 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
see  if  a  way  can  be  found  to  utilize  G.8.A. 
materials  more  directly,  to  help  alleviate  the 
load  of  mass  unemployment  throughout  the 
nation.  As  things  now  stand,  one  can  see 
quite  plainly  there  is  room  for  improvement 
in  the  disposition  of  G.S.A.  materials  that 
could  result  In  Jobs  for  the  unemployed  In 
recycling  centers.  Numerous  items  could  be 
given  to  undeveloped  countries  all  repaired 
and  reflnlshed  ready  for  use.  Perhaps  the  tax- 
payers could  create  a  saving  for  themselves 
by  this  means.  In  any  event,  this  is  a  consol- 
ing thought. 

Anything  that  can  be  done  In  the  few  re- 
maining days  of  June,  1972  to  forestall  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  plans  to 
deny  American  citizens  of  a  full  disclosure 
of  why  they  are  not  entitled  to  receive  OjB.A. 
materials  needad  to  supplement  meager  in- 
comes or  no  Incomes,  by  using  the  facilities 


of  the  offices  and  services  of  agencies  men- 
tioned lu  this  letter  that  aw  with  few  excep- 
tions furnished  by  GBA.  materials  of  aU 
descriptions.  You  can  rest  assured  many, 
many  good  citizens  of  this  country  wUl  be 
grateful.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

EDWABD    McCtTTCKION. 

QxNXRAL  Skrvicss  Administ»ation 
(41  CFR  Parts  101-28,  101-33,  101-43) 

UBB  OF  OOVXRNMXNT  StTPPLY   SOURCES  BY 
GRANTEES 

Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  the  General 
Services  Administration  (OaA)  la  consider- 
ing the  adoption  of  revised  rules  prohibiting 
the  use  of  GSA  and  other  Government  sources 
of  supply  by  recipients  of  Federal  grants. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
directed  GSA  to  pr<:^x)8e  dlaoontlnuance  of 
the  authorization  permitting  Federal  grant- 
ees to  use  Federal  supply  sources.  Therefore, 
appropriate  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Property  Management  Regtilatlons  to  accom- 
plish this  have  been  developed.  However, 
cost-reimbursement  type  contractors  will 
continue  to  be  permitted  to  use  GSA  supply 
sources  under  the  provisions  of  Subparts 
1-5.5  and  1-5.9  of  the  Federal  Procurement 
Regulations. 

This  notice  is  published  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 205(c),  63  Stat.  390;  40  UJ3.C.  486(c). 

Interested  persons  are  invited  to  submit 
written  data,  views,  or  arguments  regarding 
the  proposed  revision  to  the  Oommlsslonor, 
Federal  Supply  Service.  General  Services  Ad- 
mlnlfltratlon.  Washington.  D.C.  20406,  with- 
in 30  days  after  the  date  of  publication  of 
this  notice  In  the  FEDERAL  REGISTEE. 
Dated;  May  31,1972. 

M.  S.  MT»ir«a   CommissioneT . 


State  op  Minnesota. 
Windom,  Minn.,  June  14. 1972. 
Hon,  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senator, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale;  I  have  received  a 
copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  state  directors  oi  voca- 
tional education,  which  Is  causing  great  co:.- 
cern  amongst  our  vocational  educaiioi:i 
people. 

According  to  the  letter,  there  is  a  proposal, 
dealing  with  a  HEW  regulation,  which 
would  declare  state  grant-in-aid  programs  in 
\ocatloual  technical  education  ineligible  for 
federal  excess  property.  I  believe  this  would 
deal  a  severe  blow  to  the  progress  m  voca- 
tional education.  As  you  know.  Senator,  voca- 
tional education  is  performing  great  services 
in  our  nation.  Federal  excess  property  has 
proven  to  be  a  tremendous  asset  ir.  helping 
to  Implement  vocational  education  programs. 
I  do  hope  your  office  can  lend  assistance  m 
defeating  this  proposal. 
Sincerely  yours. 

George  Mann. 
State  Representative. 


Technical  Education  Center, 

Anoka.  Minn..  June  13,  1972. 
Hon,  WALTER  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  have  been  informed  by  Mr  R  D,  An- 
derson, Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Directors  for  Vocational 
Education,  that  there  is  a  proposal  In  HEW — 
Office  of  Education — to  amend  regulations 
that  wiU  declare  state  grant  and  aid  programs 
in  Vocational-Technical  Education  ineligible 
for  Federal  Excess  Property. 

Our  local  Vocational-Technical  Education 
Center  has  acquired,  since  last  August,  valu- 
able and  usable  properties  through  direct  and 
defined  procurement  from  GSA.  These  prop- 
erties have  been,  and  are  being,  used  to  up- 
grade present  vocational  programs.  Without 
this  type  of  aid  the  burden  on  the  taxpayer 

becomes  excessive.  We  are  not  only  concerned 


about  the  welfare  of  the  taxpayer  but  more- 
so  concerned  about  the  impact  the  proposal. 
if  passed,  will  have  on  vocational  programs. 
returmng  veterans  and  their  training. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  logic,  or 
lack  of  It,  that  would  eliminate  vocational 
education  from  l>eneflung  from  excess  prop- 
erty through  the  elimmation  of  a  single  word 
"grantee"  in  Subchapter  11 — Utilization  and 
Disposal  Part  101-43 — Utilization  of  Personal 
Property — amended  Thursday  June  1.  1972 — 
Federal  Register.  Vol.  37— No.  106.  page  10960. 

We  respectfully  request  your  assistance  lu 
determimng  whether  the  information  regard- 
ing this  proposal  is  correct,  and  if  so.  what 
changes  are  betng  contemplated,  and  on  what 
basis  are  changes  being  proposed 

Pleaae  find  enclosed  a  copy  of  Proposed 
Rule  Making  dated  May  31.  1972,  and  a  copy 
of  the  article  written  by  Jack  Anderson  pub- 
lifihe'i  in  the  St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press 
dated  May  28.  1972. 

Respectfully  requested 

Albert  T    Roehl. 
Supervisor,  Trade  d-  Industnal  Division 

Jvttx  14.  1972. 
Mr.  Rod  Kreger, 

Acting  Administrator.  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Ma.  Kreoer:  It  has  recently  come  to 
ray  attention  that  GSA  is  considering  the 
adoption  of  revised  rules  prohibiting  the  use 
of  GSA  and  other  government  sources  of  sup- 
ply by  recipients  of  Federal  grants 

I  am  most  distressed  to  hear  that  such  a 
policy  change  is  under  consideration.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  a  wide  variety  of  institutions  in 
Mmnesota.  includmg  vocational  and  tech- 
nical schools  and  the  University  would  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  proposed  change 

To  my  knowledge  these  institutions  have 
received  no  explanation  from  GSA  of  the 
reasons  for  the  proposed  change.  My  staff 
has  secured  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  Prank 
Carluccl.  Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  notifying  you  of  the 
profKJeed  change  In  regulations  This  letter 
states  that  exlstmg  policy  is  "not  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  the  Administration  policy 
of  reliance  on  the  private  enterprise  system 
and  is  particularly  objectionable  in  this  sense 
because  the  burden  of  GSA  competition  falls 
more  heavily  on  small  busmeases  throughout 
the  country.  Tills  letter  others  no  documenta- 
tion of  the  so-called  "administration  policy" 
referred  to 

In  addition,  my  staff  has  been  unable  to 
secure  from  your  agency  an  explanation  of 
the  potential  Impact  of  The  policy  change 
either  nationally  or  in  Minnesota 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  possible  ef- 
fects of  a  change  in  the  regulation  on  the 
quality  of  educational  and  other  !;'.:man  serv- 
ice programs  in  Minnesota  But  it  i^  Im- 
possible for  me  to  address  the  substance  of 
this  issue  without  adequate  information  For 
this  reason,  I  request  that  complete  answers 
to  the  following  questions  be  forwarded  to 
my  office  by  the  close  of  business  on  Tuesday, 
June  20th: 

1.  Please  list  all  Minnesota  institutions 
which  received  excess  property  In  FY  1971 
and  1972  and  the  value  of  the  property 
acquired. 

2.  Please  indicate  the  dollar  value  of  excess 
and  surplus  property  received  by  Minnesota 
institutions  In  each  of  the  last  five  years. 

3.  Please  list  the  dollar  value  of  excess 
property  disposed  of  throughout  the  United 
States  in  FY  1971  and  1972 

4.  Please  explam  the  difference  between 
excess  property  and  surplus  property. 

5.  What  agencies  or  other  recipients  will 
acquire  or  be  eligible  for  acquisition  of  the 
excess  property  that  would  be  unavailable 
to  grantees  under  the  proposed  rule  change? 
Please  provide  a  general  answer  on  the  na- 
tional sltxiatlon  and  the  specific  list  of  eligi- 
ble recipients  in  Mmnesota. 

6.  Please  explam  in  full  "the  Administra- 
tion policy  of  reliance  ou  the  private  enter- 
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prl«e    system"    with    documentation    of    lt« 
origin  and  existence 

7,   Please   explain   Mr    Carluccl's   assertion 

•.hat     the   burden  of  OSA  competition  falls 

more  heavily  on  small  businesses  throughout 

the  country." 

I  am  looking  forward  to  your  speedy  reply. 

amcerely, 

Waltt"  F.  Mondale. 

CNivERsrrT  OF  Minnesota. 
Minneapolis.  Minn  .  June  15.  1972. 

Hon.  W.VLTER  MONDALE, 

Old  Senate  BrtiUiing. 
Wtishingtnn.  D  C. 

Dear  Pritz:  The  Geiieral  3enices  .Admin- 
istration has  proposed  a  revl.slon  of  its  rules 
which,  If  enacted,  wovild  make  recipients  of 
Federal  grants  ineligible  to  use  G.3.A.  ^vipply 
sources  under  the  provisions  of  Subpart  101- 
43  320  of  the  Federal  Procurement  Regula- 
tions. Unless  there  la  a  decision  to  change 
this  proposal  before  July  1,  1972.  the  revised 
rules  win  go  Into  effect,  to  the  very  sub- 
stantial detriment  of  many  types  of  Federal 
grantees 

During  the  fl.scal  year  1971.  for  Instance, 
the  University  of  Minnesota  received  S6,038,- 
650  91  worth  of  Federal  excess  property.  Our 
mcist  recent  information  is  that  the  ascal 
Near  1972  flgure  w.U  be  approximately  the 
.^auie.  Only  a  small  portion  of  this  property 
IS  used  within  Federal  contracts  to  the  Unl- 
versiiy.  which  are  still  eligible  under  the 
proposed  rules,  so  we  stand  to  lose  most  of 
the  support  we  have  been  receiving  through 
ihu  program.  Such  a  loss  would  have  a  major 
impact  upon  our  programs  and.  accordingly, 
on  the  taxpayer.  In  many  cases  we  would 
have  to  make  up  the  loss  of  this  support 
ihrough  lui.-rease<l  gram  costs  or  through  In- 
creased direct  appropriations.  In  others, 
where  the  costs  would  be  too  hli;h  for  other 
stiurces  of  .support,  we  would  simply  not  be 
able  to  acquire  the  equipment,  supplies,  or 
materials,  and  the  quality  of  the  program 
would  have  to  suffer. 

We  -onderstand  that  at  least  part  of  the 
reasoning  behind  the  proposed  changes  Is 
that  grantees  have  abxised  privileges  of  using 
local  G.3.A.  stores  to  buy  regular  supplies 
that  most  institutions,  including  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  should  expect  to  pur- 
chase from  normal  commercial  sources. 
Through  OS. A.  stores,  for  example,  it  Is 
.-sometimes  possible  to  buy  paper,  pencils, 
tires,  and  the  like.  We  generally  use  G.3-A. 
sti.)re8  only  for  a  .source  of  Federal  forms, 
nut  for  normal  e.xpendable  supplies.  To  the 
extent  that  the  proposed  re\  Islons  are  an 
attempt  to  avoid  this  kind  of  abuse,  we  have 
no  disagreement,  but  the  proposed  changes 
go  so  much  further  than  that,  and  we  have 
heard  no  Justification  from  either  the  Q.S.A. 
or  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
which  directed  G.3.A.  to  propose  the  re- 
visions, for  changes  as  drastic  or  far-reaching 
as  those  proposed. 

The  proposed  changes  were  published  In 
the  June  1  Federal  Register,  pages  10959-60. 
and  they  may  have  gone  unnoticed  by  many 
of  the  Federal  grantees  who  would  be 
affected.  We  know,  however,  that  the  Mln- 
ncMjta  State  Colleges  and  the  Area  Voca- 
tional-Technical Schools  are  most  concerned 
and  win  be  submitting  argument  to  Mr. 
Meeker.  Commissioner  uf  the  Federal  Supply 
Service. 

We  will,  of  course.  Join  them  in  respond- 
ing, but  we  believe  It  Is  essential  that  you 
be  im'ormed  of  changes  which  would  have 
this  much  Impact  upon  Minnesota  institu- 
tions and  projects.  Without  knowing  the 
reasons  why  OBJi.  or  O.M.B.  want  a  change 
of  this  magnitude,  we  feel  more  than  a 
little  helpless,  and  we  would  like  to  have 
some  way  of  stating  our  case  other  than 
writing  to  the  Federal  Supply  Service  and 
the  simply  waiting  for  their  determination 
by  July  1.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  Issue  Is 


important  enough  to  warrant  an  open  discus- 
sion of  the  problems,  the  arguments,  and  the 
solutions.  Any  a.sslEtance  you  can  render  In 
promoting  an  airing  of  these  issues  would 
be  most  appreciated. 

We  understand  that  Ellen  Hoffman  will 
be  in  Minneapolis  later  this  week  on  another 
matter,  and  we  have  contacted  her  about 
setting  up  a  discussion  of  this  issue  while 
she  is  in  town. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Malcolm  Moos,  President. 

UNivERsriY  or  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June  15,  1972. 
Mr.  M.  S.  Meeker, 

CommissionpT,  Federal  Supply  Service,  Gen- 
eral Services  Adjninistration,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Comissioner  Meeker:  The  proposed 
revisions  of  the  Federal  Procurement  Regula- 
tions, Subpart  101-43.320.  would  be  highly 
detrimental  to  the  University  ol  Minnesota 
and  other  institutions  of  post -secondary  edu- 
cation. Fcir  this  rea.<;on.  we  urge  a  public  and 
well  publicized  review  of  the  proposal  be- 
fore any  action  Is  taken. 

According  to  our  records,  the  value  of  Fed- 
eral excess  property  we  received  in  fiscal  year 
1971  was  $6,038,650.91,  with  a  similar  amount 
projected  for  fiscal  year  1972.  Since  only  a 
small  portion  of  this  property  relates  to 
Federal  contracts,  we  would  lose  the  author- 
ization to  use  your  sources  for  the  greatest 
share  of  this  support.  As  you  can  see  from 
the  dollar  figures,  such  purchases  are  impor- 
tant to  the  maintenance  of  our  instruction- 
al and  research  programs. 

.\t  this  point  in  time,  we  are  requested  to 
submit  data,  views,  or  arguments  to  you,  but 
this  is  difficult  to  do  untU  we  know  why  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  wants 
these  changes.  Furthermore,  we  do  not  know 
what  process  will  be  used  In  making  this 
decision.  For  the  record,  based  on  the  In- 
formation a\'allable  to  us,  we  oppose  these 
revisions  strenuously.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
faced  with  severe  budgetary  restraints, 
changes  like  these  would  have  a  most  seri- 
ous effect  on  us  and,  as  a  direct  consequence, 
on  the  taxpayers  that  support  us  and  the 
programs  they  support. 

If  we  had  Information  more  extensive  than 
a  one-page  notice  In  the  Federal  Register, 
we  could  respond  more  speclflcally.  We  have 
Invested  considerable  time  and  energy  In 
legislative  Issues  which  have  far  less  ultimate 
effect  upon  our  programs  than  a  rule  change 
of  the  magnitude  proposed,  and  we  earnestly 
request  that  any  changes  in  the  excess  prop- 
erty rules  be  delayed  until  a  full  airing  of 
the  issues  can  be  accomplished. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Maixxdlm  Moos,  President. 

Minnesota  Private 

CoiiEGS  Council, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  20,  1972. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senator,  New  Senate      * 
Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale.  Qovemment  sur- 
plus property  programs,  making  surplus  and 
excess  property  available  to  educational  In- 
stitutions, have  been  of  Inunense  benefit  to 
the  private  colleges.  After  World  War  n  tbey 
enabled  the  colleges  to  make  rapid  adjust- 
ments in  both  plant  and  equipment  to  care 
for  returning  veterans.  All  the  years  since, 
these  programs  have  been  the  vehicles 
through  which  property  already  paid  for  by 
the  taxpayer,  has  been  channeled  into  a 
genuine  public  service.  We  are  indebted  to 
the  members  of  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
trators who  have  developed  guidelines  suf- 
ficiently comprehensive  to  Include  the  pri- 
vate colleges  and  their  needs. 

We  are  now  informed  that  a  change  has 
been  proposed  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  according  to  which  the  authorlia- 


tion  permitting  Federal  grantees  to  use  Fed- 
eral supply  sources  would  be  discontinued. 
Such  a  change  is  contemplated  as  of  July  1. 
Apparently  the  primary  purpose  of  this 
change  would  be  to  prevent  institutions  and 
agencies  from  ordering  materials  under  OSA 
billing  which  Is  not  already  declared  surplus, 
thus  preventing  the  use  of  OSA  as  a  gen- 
eral purchasing  agent  for  Institutions  and 
agencies.  It  is  not  clear  why  it  Is  liecessary 
to  include  excess  property  under  the  same 
restriction 

Anything  which  you  can  do  to  insure  the 
continuance  of  the  Excess  Property  program 
and  the  eligibility  of  educational  institu- 
tions for  It  will  be  appreciated.  The  National 
Science  PHjundatlon  reports  that  about  a 
quarter  billion  dollars  worth  of  excess  prop- 
erty has  been  acquired  by  its  grantees  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years.  If  the  NSP  program 
is  of  value  to  the  nation,  and  if  dollars  are 
scarce,  it  would  appear  to  be  counter-pro- 
ductive to  place  restrictions  on  that  program 
of  the  sort  which  Is  being  proposed.  Why 
not  utilize  the  Inunense  amount  of  govern- 
ment property  declared  excess  or  surplus  to 
help  In  the  immense  Job  of  training  the  vet- 
eran, and  his  brothers  and  sisters,  to  help 
Improve  their  contribution  both  to  society 
and  to  the  economy? 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

Edgar  M.  Carlson, 
Executive  Director. 

Saint  Mart's  College, 
Winona.  Minn.,  June  22, 1972. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  am  disturbed  to 
hear  of  a  recent  action  initiated  by  the  OMB 
to  kill  Federal  grantee  eligibility  to  receive 
excess  property  from  QSA. 

Most  Institutions  of  higher  education  are 
as  concerned  about  their  budgets  as  the  OMB 
Is  about  theirs.  The  availability  of  excess 
property  is  one  me«ms  of  maintaining  and 
developing  prog^rams  at  reduced  cost  to  both 
the  Institution  and  to  the  Federal  agencies 
whoee  principal  obligation  is  to  assist  educa- 
tional programs  and  Institutions. 

During  the  past  12  months.  Saint  Mary's 
College  has  acquired  equipment,  the  acquisi- 
tion cost  of  which  equipment  to  the  govern- 
ment totaled  $38,569.  Naturally,  market  value 
at  the  time  the  college  received  the  property 
was  very  much  less.  Nevertheless,  the  equip- 
ment did  fill  an  authenticated  college  need 
Justified  In  terms  of  the  college's  contract 
with  the  National  Science  Foundation.  In 
nearly  every  case,  the  equipment  acquired 
would  not  have  been  acquired  If  It  had  not 
been  available  through  GSA. 

The  arguments  for  continuation  of  the 
excess  property  program  seem  to  me  to  be 
overriding,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  prop>erty  In  question  has  already  been 
paid  for.  Since  Federal  agencies  already  have 
the  right  of  first  refusal  of  the  property,  there 
appear  to  be  only  two  alternatives  to  giving 
It  to  non-profit  organizations :  stock-piling  It 
till  It  mtist  be  thrown  away,  or  selling  It, 
thereby  requiring  taxpayers  to  pay  again  for 
the  same  equipment. 

I  hope  you  will  see  the  Impropriety  of  this 
proposed  action  and  the  negative  effect  It 
will  have  on  higher  education  at  a  time  when 
the  Congress  has  moved  .so  dramatically  to 
assist  higher  education  at  a  time  of  crisis. 
.\nd  I  hope  you  will  act  against  the  proposed 
change. 

Sincerely, 
Brother  Oxorge  Pahl,  F.S.C,  President. 


fica  of  Economic  OiH>ortuiilty  stating  that 
Community  Action  agsnclee  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  purchase  GSA  supplies  or  to  obtain 
Federal  excess  property. 

If  this  comes  Into  effect,  the  budgets  of 
our  programs  will  be  greatly  affected.  As  a 
result,  the  low-lncom«  p>eople  will  suffer  be- 
cause their  benefits  will  be  limited.  We  are 
presently  operating  on  very  tight  budgets 
and  being  able  to  purchase  our  supplies  at 
a  GSA  store  and  obtaining  GSA  excess  prop- 
erty has  really  helped.  We  have  as  much  as  a 
50-io"  saving.  Therefore,  we  have  been  able 
to  assist  more  low-income  people  and  carry 
out  our  activities  more  efficiently,  which  is 
the  primary  goel  of  otir  agency. 

Therefore,  we  would  like  to  request  your 
concerr.  and  assistance  in  this  matter.  We 
would  appreciate  your  support  in  continuing 
the  present  procedure  of  obtaining  GSA  sup- 
plies and  excess  pwoperty  for  Community 
Action  agencies. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance. 

Sincerely, 

Delano  Perala, 
Assistant  Director. 

CoMMUNrrY  Action  Program, 
White  Earth,  Minn.,  June  20, 1972. 
Mr.  M.  S.  Meeker, 

Commissioner,  Federal  Supply  Service,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,   Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Sm:    It  has   come  to   our   attention 
that  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  requested  that  agencies  such  as  ours  no 
longer   be    allowed    to    purchase    or    receive 
supplies   and   surplus   goods   from   GSA.   We 
would  like  to  request  that  this  action  not  be 
implemented  as  the  ability  to  purchase  from 
GSA  has  saved   the   American    taxpayer   at 
least  538,917.00  from  this  one  comparatively 
small  agency,  alone. 

This  amount  represents  the  value  of  goods 
purchased  or  received  since  we  began  oper- 
ating in  mld-1965.  If  we  had  been  required 
to  purchase  them  at  retail  they  would  have 
cost,  at  a  very  minimum,  at  least  double 
that. 

Therefore,  we  would  appreciate  having  pro- 
posed ruling  carefully  reconsidered. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wareen  W.  Helslee,  Director. 


Otter  Tail- Wadena, 
CoMMUNrrT  Action  Council,  Inc.. 
New   York  Mills.   Minn..   June  22.  1972. 
Hon.  Walteh  P.  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sm:  I  am  writing  regarding  a  memo 
that  we  recently  received  from  the  State  Of- 


SotTTH  Central  Communiti- 

Action  Cocncil,  Inc., 
Jackson.  Minn.,  June  21, 1972. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  final  approval  is  pending  on 
the  amendemnt  to  the  Federal  Register  per- 
taining to  the  use  of  GSA  by  recipients  of 
federal  grants  such  as  community  action 
agencies  (41  CFR  101-26,  101-33.  141^3), 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
make  a  few  statements  concerrJng  this 
amendment.  As  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  South  Central  Community  Action  Coun- 
cil. I  find  that  I  often  travel  to  the  Twin 
Cities  for  the  purpose  of  attending  meetings, 
conferences,  etc.;  and  at  the  same  time  I  can 
make  a  trip  to  GSA  and  purchase  office  sup- 
plies for  the  agency.  This  results  in  enormous 
savings  to  the  CAA:  and  since  funding  to 
CAA's  is  being  continually  cut,  this  Is  a  most 
important  savings. 

The  privilege  of  being  able  to  obtain  fed- 
eral excess  property  is  also  a  very  valuable 
one  to  CAA's. 

I  am  certain  that  you  realize  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  service  to  community  action 
agencies  and  I  would  Implore  you  to  vote 
against  the  proposed  amendment  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  OSA  by  recipients  of  federal 
grants. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 


matter.  I  will  look  forward  to  the  results  of 

the  vote  on  the  aforementioned  subject. 
Cordially. 

Fred  D.  Huemoelleh, 

Executive  Director. 

MaHUBE    COMMVNITT    COtrNCIL, 

Detroit  Lakes,  Minn.,  June  21, 1972. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkas  Mr.  Mondale:  We  received  the  en- 
closed Information  relative  to  the  decision  to 
take  away  the  federally  funded  activities'  ac- 
cess to  OSA. 

This  would  have  a  crippling  effect  on  our 
activities.  We  hopte  you  will  see  fit  to  oppose 
this  action  proposed  to  take  effect  June  30, 
this  year. 

Sincerely, 

DELMOfRE    H.    HrLTGREN, 

Executive  Director. 

Bl-CorNTT    COMMtrNTTY 

Action  CofNciL, 
Bemidji,  Minn.,  June  21,  1972. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Mondale:  Since  our  Community 
Action  Agency  has  been  in  existence  we  have 
been  able  to  purchase  supplies  through  O.S.A. 
-General  Services  Administration).  We  have 
received  notification  that  on  June  1,  1972, 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Register  took 
effect  which  prohibits  the  use  of  G.BA.  by 
recipients  of  federal  grants. 

Our  supply  budget  for  our  Program  Admin- 
istration Program  Is  $400  for  a  twelve  month 
period.  We  wljl  be  unable  to  purchase  sup- 
plies locally  for&wr  program  with  our  limited 
budget. 
We  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  help  us. 
•Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

(Mrs.)   Ltrcn-LE  A.  Mob, 
Adviinistrative  Assistant. 

Law  Offices  of 
Legal  Services  Project, 
Cass  Lafce,  Minn.,  June  21, 1972. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  On  the  Federal 
Register  for  Thursday,  June  1,  1972  we  no- 
ticed that  the  government  Services  Admin- 
istration is  proposing  to  change  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  OSA  and  other  government 
sources  of  supply  by  recipients  of  federal 
grants.  As  an  OEO  grantee  we  have  been 
allowed,  and  encouraged,  even  urged,  to  use 
OSA  sources  of  supply.  We  have  done  so 
and  have  noted  that  there  is  a  considerable 
savings  by  purchasing  our  supply  from  OSA. 
Now  we  learned  that  OSA  Is  attempting  to 
remove  this  economical  source  of  supply  from 
us,  and  reverse  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
general  policy  of  the  executive  branch  to 
promote  the  use  of  OSA  by  grantees.  The 
Inevitable  result  will  be  to  shrink  the  amount 
of  funds  available  for  operations  of  grantee 
agencies  since  It  Is  highly  unlikely  that 
agency  budgets  will  be  Increased  by  an 
amount  to  off  set  the  Increase  costs  of  sup- 
plies procurement  through  private  sources. 
I  wonder  how  much  of  this  move  is  actually 
sparked  and  motivated  by  private  companies 
or  retailer  In  the  business  of  selling  office 
supolles  and  equipment  who  are  outraged 
by  the  prospect  of  grantee  agencies  admin- 
istrating federal  money  being  able  to  avoid 
the  25  to  40  7o  markup  which  we  have  to  pay 
when  we  buy  locally  from  retailers. 

At  a  time  when  Inflation  slowly  but  surely 
eats  Into  the  dollar  value  of  operational 
funds  in  the  hands  of  the  grantee  agencies, 
and  administrative  resistance  to  any  Increase 
of  budgets  Is  general,  such  a  move  Is  pro- 


posed by  QSA  can  only  have  regressive  im- 
pact. Any  Information  you  can  find  as  to  why 
OSA  proposes  the  revision  of  rules,  any 
thing  you  can  do  to  block  it  will  be  very 
sincerely  appreciated. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Patrick  J.  Moriaktt. 

MKXK.EB  •  WKIQ  BT 

CoMMCNTTT  Action.  Inc., 
Waverly,  Minn.,  June  23,  1972. 
Mr.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 

UJS.    Senator,    Old    Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Mondai.e:  In  regards  to  the 
June  1,  1972  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister prohibiting  the  use  of  O.  S.  A.  privileges 
for  federal  excess  property. 

If  the  Commissioner  Mr.  M.  8.  Meeker 
would  check  closely  on  this  directive,  I  be- 
lieve he  would  rescind  it  Immediately. 

We  as  a  poverty  agency  are  already  working 
under  hardships,  as  far  as  funds  go,  to  ',ssist 
those  who  are  trying  to  get  out  of  the  grasp 
of  p>overty.  This  restriction  would  Just  handi- 
cap our  efforts  further. 

Please  help  us  in  our  appeal  to  have  Mr. 
Meeker  change  his  mind  on  the  amendment. 
Meeker-Wright  Staff 

Northwest  Communttt 

Action.  Inc., 
Badger.  .Minn.,  June  23,  1972. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbar  Senator  Mondale:  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  some  pending  legislation  and 
enlist  your  support  in  defeating  it.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  directed  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  propose  discontinuance  of 
the  authorization  permittlne  Federal  grant- 
ees to  use  Federal  supply  sources. 

If  this  legislation  is  passed.  It  could  very 
seriously  hamper  the  operations  of  this  Com- 
munity Action  Agency.  We  have  been  able  to 
secure  excess  Federal  Property  at  the  Grand 
Porks  Air  Base  that  has  assisted  us  In  op>er- 
atlng  a  :. umber  of  our  programs  at  a  con- 
siderable savings.  It  app>earB  to  me  that  big 
business  Is  trying  to  get  bigger  by  passing 
legislation  that  would  make  Federal  grantees 
Ineligible  for  excess  property  and  other  Fed- 
eral supplies. 

Your  support  In  turning  down  this  legis- 
lation will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Dwatne  S.  Otterson, 

Executive  Director 


SANTA  BARBARA  CHANNEL  OIL 
DRILLING 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  California  citizens  must  watch  ^^•ith 
anger  and  frustration  as  the  matchless 
Santa  Barbara  coastline  is  threatened 
ivlth  further  desecration  by  oil  drilling 
in  the  channel. 

Offshore  oU  drilling  in  the  channel  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  gravest  threats  to 
the  California  environment.  Even  the  in- 
famous blowout  of  February  1969  which 
did  incalculable  damage  to  marine  life 
and  beach  property  did  not  serve  as 
strong  enough  evidence  to  nudge  a  re- 
luctant Congress  into  action. 

Finally,  last  April.  Secretary  Rogers 
Morton  suspended  operations  on  35 
leases  in  order  to  give  Congress  a  chance 
to  consider  the  legislative  solution  to  the 
continuing  problem  of  oil  drilling  in  the 
channel.  But  on  June  20,  1972.  a  U.S. 
district  court  ruled  that  the  Secretary 
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did  not  have  the  authority  to  take  that 

action. 

The  citizens  of  Santa  Barbara  are  un- 
derstandably disappointed  with  that  de- 
cision. I  have  been  in  touch  with  spokes- 
men for  the  Santa  Barbara  community 
who  feel  that  the  case  must  be  appealed. 
I  agree  with  them  completely. 

Immediately  after  I  learned  of  the  de- 
cision my  office  contacted  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Senator  Cranston 
and  I  jomtly  sent  a  personal  letter  to 
Secretary  Morton  '.irging  that  the  De- 
partment file  an  appeal.  That  same  dav, 
I  also  spoke  with  Dr.  Russell  Tram. 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  who  assured  me 
of  his  personal  concern  and  interest  in 
the  appeal,  and  that  the  Council  would 
be  following  the  situation  closely 

Mr.  President,  the  point  is  tlus:  the 
Interior  Department  must  appeal  that 
decision  and  appeal  it  with  (■ver>-  effort 
it  can.  To  fail  in  filing  the  'trongest  ap- 
peal possible  would  be  an  open  admission 
by  the  administration  that  the  public  in- 
terest be  damned. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
we  have  Ions  passed  the  point  where  we 
can  take  a  'no  action"  .stand  on  Santa 
Barbara.  I  will  be  following  developments 
closelv  and  have  ofTered  my  help  to  the 
Interior  Department  in  Its  consideration 
of  the  appeal. 

Should  we  reach  the  unfortunate  re- 
sult that  the  issuance  of  permits  on  the 
11  leases  are  coiisidered,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  environmental  impact 
on  the  i-hannel  of  each  individual  lease 
be  thoroughly  and  exhaustively  evalu- 
ated. 


SENATOR  HUBERT  H.  HUTMPHREY 
ADDRESSES  NATIONAL  NEWS- 
PAPER PUBLISHERS 

Mr.  HLTVtPHREY.  Mr.  Presdent.  it  was 
my  privlleae  to  be  asked  to  address  the 
National  Newspaper  Publi.^^hers  Associa- 
tion at  its  f-nnvention  in  Miami.  Fla.  The 
NNPA  represents  the  leading  black  news- 
papers of  America  and  their  publishers. 
The  pre.sent  president  is  Mr.  Garth 
Reeves,  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Miami  Times,  a  highly  respected  and  dis- 
tinguished nitizen  of  Florida.  The  presi- 
dent-elect :s  Dr  Carlton  Goodiett.  edi- 
tor and  publisher  of  'he  San  Francisco 
Sun  Reporter.  I  was  presented  to  the  dis- 
tinguished audience  by  Dr.  Prank  Stan- 
ley, of  Louisville.  Ky.  Dr.  Stanley  is  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Louisville 
Defender 

One  of  my  distinguished  friends  is  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Minneapolis 
Spokesman.  Mr.  Cecil  Newman.  Mr.  New- 
man, like  the  others  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, ha.s  brought  di^tinrtion  and 
honor  not  only  to  him.self  taut  to  his  paper 
and  to  h:s  people  He  is  xmW  a  fine  citizen 
of  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  and  one  of  our 
outstanding  civic  leaders.  I  mention  him 
because  of  his  great  help  to  me  over  the 
years  and  his  many  unselfish  and  mean- 
ingful contributions  to  the  black  com- 
mimit>'  and  to  our  Nation. 

I  ask  umnimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  my  address  to  the  National  News- 
paper Publishers  Association  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  appreciate  liavlng  this  opportunity  to 
meet  wUh  my  good  friends  of  the  black  press 
for  a  number  of  reasons. 

I  want  you  to  tnow  how  deeply  grateful 
I  am  for  your  many  years  of  confidence  and 
loyal  support.  You  have  been  among  my 
most  reliable  friends. 

I  remember  'meeting  with  you  in  PhUa- 
delphia  in  1966.  On  that  occaclon  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  receive  the  highly  respected  Russ- 
'.vurm  Award.  This  Is  an  honor  that  I  cherish 
to  this  day. 

At  that  time  I  suggested  that  NNPA  es- 
tablish a  governmental  affairs  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  periodic  briefings  by  top  offi- 
cials of  the  government. 

That  NNPA  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee was  very  active  In  '67  and  '68  and  the 
heads  of  the  agencies  were  advised  by  you  on 
'hose  problems  crucial  to  the  Interests  of 
blaclc  people. 

In  particular.  I  received  a  report  on  your 
meeting  with  Secretary  McNamara  of  the 
Defense  Department,  on  how  several  mem- 
bers of  NNPA,  Including  Carlton  Qoodlett. 
challenged  Mr.  McNamara  on  the  lack  of 
black  generals.  And  I  think  It  was  Mr.  Good- 
lett  who  said  that  up  to  now  the  two  black 
generals  had  been  members  of  the  Davis 
fam-ly  and  that  black  Americans  could  not 
afford  to  wait  for  the  Davlses  to  have  more 
children  in  order  for  there  to  be  additional 
black  generals. 

That  was  a  highly  productive  meeting. 
Secretan-  McNamara  committed  hlmseLf  to 
do  something  about  the  problem.  And  the 
fact  that  five  black  cenerals  were  named 
last  week  can  be  attributed  to  the  efforts  of 
the  black  editors  and  publishers  In  the  fall 
of  1967. 

In  my  recent  campaign  to  win  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination,  many  of  you  have  been 
very  kind  and  helpful   to  me. 

Regardless  of  what  happens  In  this  city 
three  weeks  from  now.  I  want  you  to  know 
how  grateful  I  am  to  each  of  you  for  your 
wonderful  friendship  and  support  over  the 
years. 

The  next  Important  thing  I  want  to  do 
is  clarify  some  highly  Inaccurate  press  re- 
ports regarding  the  prospects  of  a  Hum- 
phrey-Wallace ticket.  Let  me  set  the  record 
straight.  I  never  altered  my  frequently  re- 
peated statement  that  such  a  ticket  Is  un- 
realistic. It  Is  the  product  of  an  over-eager, 
story-hungry  reporter — I  have  never  sug- 
gested such  a  ticket.  There  are  no  deals — 
nor  will  there  be  any.  All  of  this  talk  U 
sheer  Journalistic   fiction. 

All  of  my  public  life  I  have  championed 
the  cause  of  full  and  equal  opportunity. 
I  have  been  and  shall  continue  to  be  in  the 
forefront  of  the  civil  rights  movement.  I 
was  there  when  the  Issue  of  clvU  rights  was 
unpopular  and  politically  hazardous.  I  want 
you  to  know  that  Hubert  Humphrey,  yotir 
"friend.  Is  not.  at  this  point  In  his  life. 
going  "o  sacrifice  his  principles  for  political 
expedlencv. 

What  i  believe  in  Is  a  legacy  of  my 
father  .  .  .  and  I  have  not  and  shall  not 
betray  that  legacy,  through  any  type  of  polit- 
ical deals  or  back-tracking.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  sell-out  on  the  part  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  this  critical  area  of  civil 
and  human  rights. 

There  has  been  too  much  back-tracking 
already  by  the  Nixon  Administration.  By 
his  acts  and  deeds.  President  Nixon  has  set 
the  cause  of  civil  rights  back  25  years  al- 
though he  tries  to  hide  this  fact  with  fancy 
press  agentry  and  T.V.  prime  time  political 
soft  soap  stories. 

But  I  can  think  of  no  segment  of  the  news- 
paper business  less  fooled  by  White  House 
policies  today  than  the  people  In  the  Na- 
tional Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 


The  Labor  Department  claims  rises  In  em- 
ployment'and  the  leveling  off  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

You  know  that  of  your  male  readers,  as 
many  as  10  percent  are  offlclally  listed  as 
unemployed  with  the  actual  figures  going 
as  high  as  40  or  50  percent  In  some  cities. 
And  you  know  that  the  teenage  sons  and 
daughters  of  your  readers  are  unemployed 
officially  at  the  rate  of  nearly  40  percent 

The  Nixon  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  ofBclaliy  talks  of  prog- 
ress made  in  housing  starts. 

But  you  know  that  few  of  your  readers  can 
afford  to  buy  a  new  house. 

The  Nlxan  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Issues  reports  of  improv- 
ing national  health  care 

But  you  know  that  yotir  readers  receive 
blatantly  inadequate  health  care,  have  a 
life  expectancy  below  that  of  white  .^merl- 
oans  and  are  often  forgotten  when  It  comes 
to  the  p.HDvlslon   of  good  health   cats. 

The  Nixon  Justice  Department  boasts 
proudly  of  decreasing  crime  rates  In  this 
Nation. 

But  you  know  that  your  readers  are  the 
most  often  hurt  by  the  Intolerable  incidence 
of  crime?  Blacks  suffer  4  times  as  much 
robbery  as  whites,  2  times  .is  much  aggra- 
vated assault.  3  times  as  much  rape  and  2 
times  as  much  burglary. 

The  President  himself  promised  quality 
education  as  the  other  part  of  his  marginally 
constitutional  policy  against  Implementing 
court  decisions  for  busing. 

But  you  know  that  all  but  a  handful  of 
your  young  readers  go  to  poor  schools  In 
deteriorating    nelghlx)rhoods. 

I  believe  there  should  be  Black  statistics 
coming  from  the  White  House. 

If  there  is  6  percent  unemployment,  as 
many  as  30  percent  of  black  male  and  50 
percent  of  black  women  are  without  Jobs 
If  there  are,  generally,  children  suffering 
for  lack  of  excellence  in  the  arts,  mathe- 
matics, science  because  of  high  education 
costs,  there  are  a  majority  of  black  children 
suffering  for  lack  of  adequate  diets  and  all 
too  many  who  remain  llilteraie  beyond  the 
fourth  grade. 

If  one  m  every  five  white  teenagers  faces  a 
drug  threat,  every  black  child  does. 

If  prosperity  Is  JiL-^t  round  tlie  corner  for 
white  .American  families,  it  is  a  long  way  off 
for  black  .Vmerlca.  Or.  to  put  It  another  way, 
when  white  .'Vmerlca  lias  a  recession,  black 
America  has  a  depression. 

The  sad  fact  Is  that  tew  many  black 
Americans — even  in  1972 — cannot  follow 
their  white  brother  into  church,  into  the 
neighborhood,  into  the  school,  into  the  club. 
Into  work,  play  or  home. 

The  battle  we  started  many  years  ago  to  end 
racism  once  and  for  all  is  not  over.  It  remains 
where  we  left  it.  And  In  many  ways,  we  are 
falling  back  every  day. 

What  we  started  to  do  Is  everj'where  un- 
done by  an  .Administration  that  has  a  poor 
record  and  a  half  hearted  commitment  to 
the  provision  ot  social  ar.d  economic  Justice 
to  all  Americans. 

My  job  is  not  done.  The  job  we  started 
together  is  unfinished.  I  need  your  help  In 
seeking  the  presidency.  I  need  your  help  in 
guaranteeing  that  the  word  "brotherhood" 
has    meaning    in    this    land. 

I  have  an  action  agenda  for  black  America 
that  I  would  like  to  outline  today. 

It  is  a  program  in  four  basic  areas  that  T 
will  fight  for  and  follow  whether  I  am  the 
President  or  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  seek 
to  eliminate  the  social  pollution. 

I  want  to  guarantee  the  right  to  a  Job  for 
every  .American — regardless  of  race,  age  or 
^ex.  This  Is  not  a  visionary  goal.  It  is  em- 
bodied in  a  law  which  the  Congress  passed  in 
1946. 
The  nation  must  enforce  this  law. 
We  must  also  embark  on  an  Immediate  pro- 
gram of  public  service  employment  to  create 
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Jobs  tomorrow  where  they  are  needed  most — 

in  the  rebuilding  of  urban  America  and  In  the 
revltallzatlon  of  rural  America. 

The  Humphrey  Employment  Opportunities 
Act  is  now  pending  before  the  Congress.  I 
ur«e  vcu  to  support  it  because  It  holds  out  the 
hope  of  1  million  public  service  Jobs  now. 

It  also  attacks  the  number  one  problem  of 
black  youth — unemployment.  The  legisla- 
tion enlarges  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Ciorpa 
fivefold  and  will  provide  an  additional 
260,000  lobs  for  young  people  in  the  cities 
of  America. 

.Any  job  program  would  be  Inadequate 
without  an  upgrading  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  Commission  which  would 
Include  giving  the  EEOC  the  power  to  issue 
cease  and  desist  orders  and  providing  them 
with  adequate  funding  and  staff  to  fight 
discrimination  and  meet  the  complaint  back- 
log. 

Jobs  are  one  Ingredient  for  decency  and 
dignity,  but  a  Job  program  must  also  he  ac- 
companied with  a  program  of  community 
self-development  which  Includes  vastly  in- 
creased amounts  of  minority  enterprise  aid, 
and  technical  assistance. 

I  am  committed  to  giving  black  and  other 
minority  Americans  an  Important  share  of 
Small  Business  Administration  dollars.  With- 
out capital,  black  America  will  continue  to 
be  left  behind. 

Economic  development  Is  one  key  to  open- 
ing the  door  of  blocked  opportunity. 

There  are  others.  Another  Important  one 
is  education. 

Second  class  education  Is  too  often  the 
rule  for  black  children.  We  can  never  expect 
to  close  the  economic  and  social  gaps  between 
white  and  black  .Americans  until  we  can 
provide  all  of  our  children  with  decent  edu- 
cation. 

This  takes  money — not  promises.  This 
takes  commitment — not  TV  or  press  releases. 
In  order  to  get  the  dollars  we  need  for  the 
Immediate  upgrading  of  education  for  our 
children.  I  am  in  favor  of  having  the  Federal 
Government  pay  up  to  one-third  of  the 
cost  cf  public  education.  And  this  money 
sho'iid  l:e  placed  in  a  special  Education 
Trust  Fund  where  it  can  be  protected 
against  those  who  turn  to  education  when 
they  want  to  cut  government  budgets. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it,  busing 
must  be  one  of  several  tools  we  employ  to 
eliminate  discrepancies  between  white  and 
black  education. 

Open  neighborhoods,  .school  district  re- 
zontng,  i:ew  school  construction  programs 
are  the  other  tools  which  local  governments 
must  also  employ  to  provide  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities. 

Jobs,  business  opportunity  and  tetter  edu- 
cation are  all  part  of  the  process  of  providing 
all  .Americans  with  decent,  productive  and 
fulfilling  lives. 

To  this  list,  we  must  also  add  housing  and 
health  care. 

Poor  housing  in  deteriorating  neighbor- 
hoods is  the  story  of  most  black  housing  in 
America.  We  must  do  fc>etter  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  preventing  complete 
residential  segregation  in  this  nation. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  goals  we  must  meet 
In  the  area  of  housing : 

We  must  catch  up  In  our  effort  of  pro- 
ducing 2.6  million  housing  units  a  year: 

Interest  rates  and  closing  costs  for  home- 
ownership  should  be  lowered  through  gov- 
ernment control; 

There  mtist  be  full  appropriations  for  fed- 
erally subsidized  housing  prograni.s  including 
rent  supplements: 

Federal  financial  assistance  is  necessary  to 
provide  incentives  to  cities  and  towns  so 
that  they  can  adopt  tax  reforms  geared  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  depressed  areas; 

The  Federal  Government  should  move 
quickly  to  provide  direct  assistance  to  com- 
munities for  the  cost  of  public  housing  and 


to  establish  a  Federal  program  of  housing 
management  to  combat  the  problem  of  hous- 
ing atiandoninent;   and 

Lastly,  we  must  embark  on  a  program  of 
special  housing  for  our  elderly  with  at  least 
125,000  new  units  a  year. 

Health  care  remains  the  last  great  fron- 
tier of  need  which  this  Nation  must  develop. 
The  cost  of  getting  sick  for  white  *nd 
black  Americans  has  becoroe  prohibitive. 
Good  health  c&re  in  America  has  become  a 
luxury  to  be  afforded  only  by  persons  of 
wealth. 

This  Is  wrong.  Today,  over  30  million  Amer- 
icans are  without  health  insurance  and 
are  open  to  financial  ruin  and  unbearable 
hardship.  Tlie  majority  of  these  i>eople  are 
poor  whites,  poor  blacks,  and  poor  Mexlcan- 
Amertcans. 

The  house  you  live  in.  the  Job  ycu  hold,  the 
quality  of  education  you  receive  make  little 
difference  if  you  are  sick  and  you  do  not 
receive  adequate  health  care. 

To  change  this,  I  am  cotmnltted  to  a  pro- 
pram  of  national  health  Insurance  for  ail 
-Americans  that  will  reduce  drastically  the 
cost  of  health  care  and  Improve  substantially 
the  quality  of  health  care  for  all  Americans. 

-Along  with  a  program  of  national  health 
Insurance,  we  must  provide  special  health 
programs  of  Klddlcare,  special  liome  health 
care  for  elderly  persons  and  a  national  com- 
mitment to  cure  cancer  and  improve  the 
ways  we  deal  with  heart  dlsesLse  and  stroke. 

We've  all  heard  the  expression:  "It's  not 
the  man,  it's  the  plan.  It's  not  the  rap,  It's 
the  map." 

Ossle  Davis  gave  us  this  phrase : 

I  think  it's  of  special  importance  today. 
Plans  and  maps  are  -Ahat  we  need  if  we  are 
to  begin  to  chart  a  path  of  progress  beyond 
laws  and  rules  to  make  our  society  the  land 
of  true  equal  opportunity  for  black  Amer- 
icans, 

-Americans  must  confront  the  problems  of 
Job  discrimination,  inferior  schools,  bad 
housing  and  inadequate  health  care.  To  say 
that  racial  prejudice  is  not  a  part  of  these 
problems  is  to  Ignore  one  of  their  root 
causes. 

In  this  city.  In  a  little  less  than  three 
weeks,  I  again  would  like  to  lead  my  party 
in  its  struggle  to  bring  this  Nation  out  of 
the  shadow  of  prejudice  and  into  the 
sunlight  of  human  rights. 

This  Nation  must  rr'arch  again  to  end 
once  and  for  all  every  last  vestiges  of  racism 
and  hate  that  pervades  American  life. 

The  challenge  to  the  next  President  of 
the  United  States  Is  to  achieve  a  spirit  of 
fellowship  and  trust  m  the  .American  com- 
munity. The  erosion  nf  confidence  and  the 
lack  of  trust  spells  trouble  for  America  The 
binding  substance  of  free  representative 
trovernment  Is  that  feeling  or  sense  of  trust 
and  fellowship  amongst  all  people.  This  is 
what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people  But  our  noblest  aims  and  fondest 
dreams  will  never  be  realized  without  strong 
and  persevering  leadership. 

Three  words  indicate  the  dimensions  of 
the  task  before  us — reconciliation,  rebuild- 
ing, and  reaffirmation. 

The  reconciliation  of  the  differences  be- 
tween our  people,  learning  how  to  live  to- 
gether and  demonstrating  the  willingness  to 
respect  each  hunian  being  with  dignity  and 
acceptance. 

Rebuilding  our  cities  and  oiu-  countryside. 
We  must  nmke  America  what  we  often  say 
to  be  la  that  famous  song  "America  the 
Beautiful.  '  This  means  making  our  cities 
livable;  cleaning  out  the  obsolescence;  the 
slums  and  the  ghettoes;  building  the  schools 
and  the  homes  and  the  parks  and  those 
other  facilities  and  services  so  eaaentlal  to 
good  neighborhoods  and  good  living. 

And  finally,  we  must  reaffirm  the  ptirpoae 
ul  this  Nation.  That  purpose  Is  expressed  in 


a   most   clear   and   meaninaful    way    in   our 
Pledge  of   Allegiance   when   we   say,   ",    . 
one    nation,    under    Qod,    indivisible,    with 
liberty    and    justice    for    all  "    That    Is    the 
challenge.  That  is  the  American  dream. 


WE    ARE    PLAYING    A    DANGEROUS 
GAME  WITH  JAPAN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
in  the  Congress  and  the  American  pub- 
lic are  all  impressed  wnih  the  success  of 
President  Nixon's  recent  visits  to  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Nevertheless.  I  am 
concerned  with  what  I  fear  may  be  the 
unraveling  of  the  relationsliip  we  once 
had  with  Japan  and  the  con&equences 
which  may  ensue.  I  liave  cautioned  re- 
peatedly against  moving  abruptlv  and 
wnth  only  superficial  regard  for  the  con- 
cerns of  Japan.  While  President  Nixon's 
announced  visit  to  China  was  a  most 
welcome  initiative,  we  all  know  that  it 
caused  great  consternation  in  the  Jajja- 
nese  Government.  'When  the  President 
disclosed  his  plans  for  a  visit  to  Peking, 
I  urged  him  to  stop  on  his  way  in  Tokyo, 
because  I  thought  it  was  essential  to  ex- 
plain to  our  Japanese  friends  the  reasons 
for  the  abrupt  shift  m  our  foreign  pol- 
icy toward  China  Sensitive  to  the 
anxieties  and  perspective  of  the  Japa- 
nese people,  I  thought  it  very  ill  advised 
to  brush  Japan  aside  in  the  manner  this 
administration  did. 

The  Japanese  were  .■^tunned  by  the 
sudden  change  in  our  policy. 

The  Nixon  doctrine  has  often  tx-en 
quoted  by  its  apostles  as  the  doctrine  of 
self-reliance.  In  the  case  of  Japan,  the 
exact  formula  is  unclear.  Secretary 
Laird,  during  his  nsit  to  Japan,  led  many 
Japanese  to  believe  the  doctrine  meant 
designing  a  system  of  defense  which 
went  way  beyond  any  requirements  for 
territorial  self-defense  to  include  the 
possibility  of  Japan's  joining  the  nuclear 
club.  In  a  letter  which  I  ha\e  already 
made  public.  I  asked  Secretary  Laird  to 
clarify  his  statements  to  the  press  in 
Japan.  I  never  received  a  reply  from  the 
Secretar^^  only  polite  denials  from  lesser 
oflBcials. 

.^re  w-e  then  to  equate  self-reliance 
with  Japan  joinmp  the  nuclear  club  and 
thereby  pulling  the  tension  w^res 
throughout  .Asia? 

-Another  part  of  the  Nixon  doctrine  is 
balancing  powers.  President  Nixon's  vi- 
sion of  the  end  of  the  cold  war  is  widing 
the  chances  for  bipolar  confrontation 
and  increasing  the  ciiance*^  for  multi- 
ix)lar — five  unequal  powers  to  be  exact — 
confrontations.  Each  power  will  be  kept 
at  bay  by  a  delicate  balancing  mech- 
anism, the  fulcrum  being  the  titan 
shoulders  of  the  United  States 

In  a  verv"  fine  article  for  the  Sunday 
New  York  Times,  of  June  25.  the  Hon- 
orable George  Ball  discus.ses  the  Nixon 
administration's  \iew  of  the  world,  par- 
ticularly as  it  affects  Japan.  He  tests  the 
understanding  of  Japan  and  her  history. 
His  conclusions  are  anythmg  but  com- 
forting. 

Mr.  Ball  displays  a  keen  sense  of  the 
dangers  of  the  present  direction  in  otir 
foreign  policy  toward  Japan.  He  is  not 
any  more  convinced  than  I  am  that 
Prime  Minister  Sato's  brief  stcip  in  San 
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Clemente  or  Mr.  Kissinger's  hastily  ar- 
ranged trip  to  Japan  can  resolve  the 
mistinderstandlngs  or  provide  Japan  with 
the  kind  of  assurances  she  Is  seeking 
from  the  United  States.  These  steps  are 
only  palliatives.  What  remains  is  the  in- 
creasing Lsolatlon  of  Japan,  the  under- 
mining nf  a  developing  friendship  with 
the  United  States.  Should  this  trend  not 
be  reversed— and  it  will  not  be  if  the 
President  remains  captivated  by  his 
grand  deslm— we  should  not  expect  the 
same  constructive  relationship  we  had 
with  Japan  in  the  1970's  that  we  had  in 
the  1960's. 

Mr  Ball  makes  this  point  very  effec- 
tively when  he  says: 

The  Japanese  and  Informed  Europeans  In- 
terpret 'he  President's  concept  of  five  balanc- 
Intt  powers  to  mean  only  that  the  United 
States  has  abandoned  a  .strategy  based  on  al- 
liances m  favor  of  a  sirateg>-  of  maneuver 
and  independent  action. 

That  may  be  suitable  for  Europe,  but 
the  same.  Mr.  Ball  notes,  is  not  true  for 
Japan : 

Japan  is  a  different  matter.  Ties  across  the 
Pacific  are  of  brief  duration  and  dangerously 
fragile,  and  we  face  enormous  problems  in 
trying  to  understand  one  another.  Nor  could 
a  Japan  alienated  from  .America  and  left  to 
her  own  devices  avail  herself  nf  unythlng  re- 
sembling the  kind  of  constructive  alterna- 
tive that  the  Europeans  can  find  by  unifying; 
her  only  realistic  alternative  would  be  na- 
tionalism. 

George  Ball  is  a  man  of  great  experi- 
ence in  the  fleld  of  foreign  affairs.  HLs 
evaluation  of  what  may  be  in  store  for 
a  world  of  Ave  balancmg  powers,  for  an 
alienated  Japan,  and  for  a  United  States 
under  the  Nixon  doctrine  is  instructive. 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all 
Senators  and  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We   Aju:  Playing   a   Danobrous   QAiiE   With 

Japan 

(By  George  W.  Ball) 

Although  a  year  ago  Americans  would 
have  thought  the  idea  preposterous,  some 
strangely  prescient  Japanese  have  long  been 
liaunted  bv  Lhe  fear  that  the  United  States 
might  sometime  arrange  a  rapprochement 
with  China  without  their  intermediation  or 
even  their  knowledge,  leaving  them  Isolated. 
Last  July  15  they  saw  that  nightmare  be- 
ginning to  come  true 

The  surprise  annotmcement  that  President 
Nl.xon  would  visit  China  was  particularly 
awkward  for  Prime  Minister  Elsaku  Sato's 
Government,  for  In  response  to  Washington's 
heavy  hand,  he  and  his  predecessors  had 
been' holding  back  mounting  pressure  from 
Japanese  Intellectuals,  from  the  left-wing 
parties  and  even  from  significant  elements 
of  the  ruling  Liberal  Democratic  party  to 
move  Independently  towards  the  •normal- 
ization "  of  Japanese  relations  with  Peking. 

Thus  It  was  only  natural  that  the  an- 
noimcement  should  stir  bitter  resentment. 
Those  who  had  sturdily  supported  America's 
leadership  felt  betrayed;  others  less  friendly 
hailed  the  President's  action  as  a  "libera- 
tion"—an  excuse  for  the  Japanese  to  pursue 
autonomous  lines  of  policy,  to  break  free  at 
long  last  from  Washington's  guiding  hand. 

But  whether  betrayal  or  liberation,  the 
effect  was  the  same.  The  presaures  for  an 
independent  course  of  action  toward  China 
have  now  become  Irresistible  because  the  In- 
sensitive handling  of  the  President's  China 


visit  has  Impaired.  If  not  destroyed,  that 
mutual  trust  which  holds  alliances  together 
If  anything,  Japanese  suspicions  have  been 
intensified  by  further  actions  taken  since 
Mr.  Nixon's  stirprlse  announcement  of  his 
China  trip.  One  month  later,  by  an  abrtipt 
ukase,  the  Japanese  were  informed  of  the 
President's  new  economic  policy,  which  was 
overtly  designed  to  reduce  Japan's  trade 
advantage.  Then  Tokyo  was  enlisted  in  a 
kamikaze  effort  to  block  China's  entry  Into 
the  United  Nations,  which  our  Government 
foredomed  to  defeat  by  its  own  nrtlvitles. 

In  less  obvious  ways,  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration has  also  signaled  to  the  Japanese 
that  their  friendship  is  low  on  our  lUt  of 
priorities.  Disregarding  their  expressed  de- 
sire that  we  send  as  Ambassador  to  Tokyo 
an  experienced  diplomat  with  whom  they 
cotUd  carry  on  a  dialogue  in  depth,  the  F>res- 
Ident  instead  appointed  Robert  S.  Ingersoll, 
a  businessman  with  no  prior  diplomatic  ex- 
perience. To  reassure  the  Japanese,  Henry 
Kissinger  traveled  to  Tokyo  two  weeks  ago 
and  constated  with  Premier  Sato.  But  the 
belated  completion  of  the  twice-postponed 
trip  seemed  a  grudging  afterthought. 

Even  more  important,  some  of  President 
Nixon's  recent  statements  have  flatly  negated 
the  alliance  relationship  that  Tokyo  has  long 
assiuned  under  the  Mutual  Security  Treaty 
vvlth  the  United  States.  Those  comments, 
which  disclose  a  basic  obscurity  In  the  Ad- 
ministration's policy  formulations,  deserve 
the  most  careful  scrutiny,  since  the  Japa- 
nese may  well  be  more  alert  than  Americans 
in  detecting  the  drastic  change  that  has  oc- 
curred In  our  basic  poeltlon. 

For  many  years  the  United  States  has 
rested  the  security  of  Europe  primarily  on 
the  Western  Alliance  (NATO);  eqtially  cen- 
tral to  the  defense  of  the  Par  East  have  been 
our  alliances  with  Japan.  Taiwan  and  Korea. 
So  long  as  China  remained  introverted  and 
discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union  were  con- 
centrated on  other  parts  of  the  world,  there 
.^eemed  little  reason  to  Involve  Japan  In  the 
diplomacy  of  the  giants  in  the  same  way 
that  the  United  States  has  closely  Involved 
Its  Western  allies  In  policy  decisions  affecting 
security  of  the  Atlantic  area. 

Nonetheless,  most  Japanese  took  It  for 
granted  that  we  wotild  fuUy  consult  their 
Government  In  advance  of  any  superpower 
talks  that  affected  Asian  power  relationships 
— in  other  words,  that  we  would  treat  Japan 
as  a  ftUl-fledged  ally. 

Yet  faith  in  that  assiunptlon,  already  se- 
verely shaken  by  the  annotmcement  of  the 
China  trip,  was  further  undermined  when 
President  Nixon,  In  an  interview  rep>orted  In 
Time  last  Jan.  3,  disclosed  his  Ideas  of  grand 
strategy.  His  point  of  departure  was  a  con- 
cept of  "Ave  superp>owers"  which  he  had  first 
mentioned  six  months  before  in  a  media  con- 
ference In  Kansas  City.  "We  must  remem- 
ber," the  President  told  the  Time  corre- 
spondent, that  "the  only  time  In  the  history 
of  the  world  that  we  have  had  any  extended 
periods  of  peace  Is  when  there  has  been  a 
balance  of  power.  It  Is  when  one  nation  be- 
comes infinitely  more  powerful  in  relation  to 
Its  potential  competitor  that  the  danger  of 
war  arises  So  I  believe  In  a  world  In  which 
the  United  States  Is  powerful.  I  think  It 
would  be  a  saXer  world  and  a  better  world 
If  we  have  a  strong,  healthy  United  States. 
Europe,  Soviet  Union,  China  and  Japan,  each 
balancing  the  other,  not  playing  one  against 
the  other,  an  even  balance." 

It  was  these  last  words  that  th©  Japa- 
nese read  with  astonishment  and  anxiety, 
for  the  Idea  of  five  powers  "each  balancing 
the  other"  seemed  clearly  to  confirm  that 
•American  policy  had  fundamentally  shifted. 
In  announcing  his  trip  to  China  without 
consulting  Tokyo,  the  President  had  clearly 
not  treated  Japan  as  an  ally;  now.  In  his 
conception  of  the  five  balancing  powers,  he 
had  made  explicit — or  so  It  seemed  to  the 
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Japan  eee^  that 
ing  so. 

It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  why 
many  Japanese  are  now  convinced  that,  dur- 
ing the  15  hours  of  formal  talks  the  Presi- 
dent held  with  Chou  En-lal  and  the  much 
longer  periods  Henry  Kissinger  spent  with 
Ghou  on  his  two  earlier  trips,  the  Americans 
almost  certainly  reached  understandings 
with  the  Chinese  that  could  threaten  Japa- 
nese Interests.  They  find  It  absurd  to  think 
that  the  President  would  fly  5,000  miles  to 
China  and  stay  eight  days  merely  to  move 
the  ambassadorial  talks  from  Warsaw  to  Par- 
Is,  make  .T,rrangements  for  totirists  to  visit 
the  Great  Wall,  and  trade  musk  oxen  for 
pandas. 

The  deep  suspicions — amounting  to  mis- 
trust- resulting  from  all  this  have  created 
corrosive  doubts  about  the  durability  of  the 
American  security  commitment  to  Japan  at 
the  same  time  as  they  have  pushed  the  Japa- 
nese toward  "normalizing"  relations  with 
Peking.  That  Japan  feels  toward  China  deep 
cultural  affinity — almost  an  obligation — 
seems  clear  enough.  Though  the  old  com- 
parison of  Japan  as  the  Rome  to  China's 
Greece  Is  far  from  the  mark,  the  Japanese 
still  feel  a  sober  respect  for  the  depth  and 
richness  of  China's  civilization.  Today  one 
even  detects  a  certain  pride  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  People's  Republic  in  turning 
vast,  sprawling  China  into  an  orderly,  if 
regimented,  nation-state.  Added  to  this  Is  a 
feeling  of  guilt.  Beginning  toward  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  Japan  participated  in 
the  sordid  rape  of  China  by  the  great  pow- 
ers; from  the  invasion  of  Manchuria  In  1931 
through  the  Second  World  War,  Japan  was 
responsible  for  perhaps  as  many  as  16  mil- 
lion Chinese  deaths. 

Yet  pride  and  guilt  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  In  addition,  it  Is  becoming  fashion- 
able In  sophisticated  Japanese  circles  to  ex- 
press regret  that  Japan  betrayed  her  Asian 
heritage  when  she  opted  10  years  ago  to  fol- 
low Western  patterns  In  her  economic  and 
political  development.  As  a  result  some 
thoughtful  Japanese  now  suggest  that  If 
their  nation's  modern  Industrial  society 
seems  empty  and  insipid.  It  Is  because  Japan 
turned  her  back  on  the  cultural  riches  of 
her  spiritual  fatherland  without  receiving 
enough  of  value  from  the  West.  Even  at  this 
late  date  should  not  the  Japanese  again  try 
to  tap  the  abundant  wellsprlngs  of  Chines* 
culture  and  wisdom? 

Little  wonder  that  this  strange  chemistry 
of  history  and  nostalgia  has  loosed  an  ex- 
plosive political  force  that  seems  destined  to 
drive  any  post-Sato  Government  toward  Pe- 
king. Nor  shovild  one  expect  resistance  from 
the  more  materialistic  elements  in  Japanese 
society,  since — though  reality  may  give  the 
lie  to  hope — most  Japanese  businessmen  see 
China  as  a  source  of  needed  raw  materials 
and  a  potential  market  of  almost  unlimited 
dimensions  as  the  mass  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple gradually  achieve  Incomes  above  the  sub- 
sistence level. 

The  .Administration  does  not  yet  seem  to 
have  considered  that  Japan's  Intense  com- 
pulsion to  make  her  peace  with  Peking  will 
encourage  the  Chinese  leaders  to  exact  a 
very  high  price — and  that  we  have  lost  any 
leverage  to  moderate  the  result  of  negotia- 
tions between  the  two  nations.  China's  ap- 
proach to  this  game  is  generally  predictable: 
Though  the  Chinese  Government  received 
President  Nixon  without  a  prior  resolution 
of  the  Taiwan  problem,  It  has  made  clear  to 
Tokyo  that  no  normalization  discussions  can 
even  begin  until  Japan  recognizes  Peking  as 
the  sole  legal  government  of  the  Chinese 
people,  acknowledges  that  Taiwan  la  a  part 
of  China,  and  abrogates  Its  peace  treaty 
with  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Government. 

The  stiffness  of  these  preconditions  sug- 
gests that  the  negotiation  Itself  will  be 
rough,  protracted  and  primarily  political. 
Though  there  were  mutterlngs  in  the  past 


that  Peking's  reparaUona  claUna  might  run 
as  Mgh  as  $50  blUlon— a  figure  manifestly 
absurd— the  People's  Republic  has  lately 
seemed  to  play  this  down.  More  likely,  it 
will  seek  payment  in  psychic  and  political 
terms,  insisting  on  humiliating  apologies 
and  on  conditions  that  could  profoundly 
affect  the  American  military  position  In  the 
whole  Far  East. 

Under  current  arrangements,  our  air 
bases  in  Japan— Including,  since  the  coming 
Into  effect  of  the  Reversion  Treaty,  our 
ba.'ies  on  Okinawa — can  be  tised  only  for  pur- 
poses to  which  the  Japanese  Oovemment 
agrees.  Nevertheless  our  strategic  planners 
have  assumed  that  such  agreement  would 
be  forthcoming  If  the  United  States  were 
ever  called  upon  to  defend  either  Taiwan  or 
South  Korea. 

Today  that  is  no  longer  a  safe  assump- 
tion, since  It  seems  tmUkely  that  Peking 
would  settle  by  having  Japan  tear  up  her 
peace  treaty  with  Taiwan  but  permit  To- 
kyo to  aUow  us  continued  use  of  Japanese 
bases  to  defend  Taiwan.  By  Itself  the  denial 
of  such  bases  might  not  be  of  great  prac- 
tical Importance,  particularly  If — as  most 
Japanese  firmly  believe — the  President  ob- 
tained Peking's  commitment  that  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  would  not  use  force  against 
Taiwan.  But  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Chinese  might  also  feel  required  to  look 
out  for  Kim  n  Bung's  interests.  They  have 
made  clear  that  they  are  eager  to  expel  aU 
great  powers  from  the  Asian  mainland,  and 
though  it  Is  possible  that  they  might  not 
push  too  hard  so  long  as  the  Rtissian  bear 
continues  to  prowl  the  neighborhood,  the 
dynamics  of  the  Communist  world  would 
very  likely  compel  them  to  Insist  that  Jap- 
anese bases  not  be  used  for  the  defense  of 
South  Korea. 

Yet  for  the  Japanese  to  acquiesce  in  such 
demands  would  strike  at  the  heart  of  our 
whole  Par  Eastern  security  system.  It  is  no 
answer  that  the  United  States  might  be  able 
to  mobilize  substantial  sea  power  to  de- 
fend both  South  Korea  and  Taiwan  without 
using  Japanese  bases;  the  costs  would  prob- 
ably be  prohibitive. 

We  must  therefore  face  the  hard  reality 
that  the  forces  we  have  unleashed  In  Japan 
may  well  produce  a  crisis  in  otir  Far  East- 
em  relations.  If  the  Government  In  Tokyo 
should  restrict  Itself  from  providing  even 
the  passive  cooperation  needed  to  enable  our 
aircraft  to  carry  out  our  Pacific  commit- 
ments, it  would  certainly  reduce  American 
enthtislasm  for  the  Mutual  Security  Treaty— 
which  could  In  turn  start  the  unraveling  of 
our  whole  relationship. 

Yet  that  Is  only  one  aspect  of  a  process.  In 
addition,  we  must  ask  ourselves  what  the 
forces  now  in  motion  may  ultimately  mean 
for    the    higher    geometry    of    Far    Eastern 
Realpolitik. 

To  answer  that  question  one  must  take 
account  of  the  striking  fact  that  Japanese 
hlstorv  has  never  been  charted  by  the  same 
kind  of  wavering  ctirve  that  has  marked 
the  progress  of  other  countries;  Instead  It 
resembles  more  a  succession  of  straight 
lines,  broken  periodically  by  sharp  angles 
as  the  whole  nation,  moving  full  speed 
ahead,  has  suddenly  wheeled  like  a  well- 
drilled  army  corps  to  foUo'*-  a  new  course. 

There  Is  nothing  In  all  human  experience 
to  match  It.  Prom  the  seventh  to  the  ninth 
centuries.  Japan  borrowed  and  assimilated 
the  cultvire  and  adml:alstratlve  apparatus  of 
China,  creating  an  eclectic  but  distinctive 
civilization  of  her  own;  then  in  1638,  fearing 
the  infection  of  Western  Ideas,  she  abruptly 
seceded  from  the  world,  sealing  herself  off  In 
almost  total  Isolation  for  more  than  two 
centuries.  Not  until  a  hundred  years  ago  did 
the  Japanese  once  again  sharply  alter  direc- 
tion as  a  new  generation  perceived  that,  to 
cope  with  the  Western  barbarians  at  the 
gates,  they  must  borrow  not  only  their  tech- 
nology— which  they  mastered — but  political 


Institutions  alien  to  their  traditions — which 
they  only  partially  understood.  In  retrospect 
It  was  a  fateful  decision.  To  acquire  Western 
weapons  while  retaining  a  warrior  tradition 
sent  Japan  down  a  dark  imperialist  road — 
a  road  that  led  to  Korea,  Port  Arthur,  Man- 
churia, Pearl  Harbor  and  Hiroshima  until 
final  and  total  surrender  on  the  battleship 
Missouri. 

Once  humiliating  defeat  had  been  followed 
by  occupation,  there  came  stUl  another  turn 
of   the   rudder,   revealing   a   resilience   tha* 
deceived  the  experts.  Bereft  of  faith  In  her 
prewar    Instltutioos   and    blocked   off   from 
China  by   Mao  Tse-tung's  takeover,  Japan 
turned  lor  guidance  to  the  America  that  had 
defeated  her.  sublimating  her  power  drive  in 
spectacular  industrial  achievement.  Nor  has 
Japan  wavered  during  the  past  two  decades. 
As  a  rising  Industrial  nation,  she  has  fixed 
her  eyes  steadily  on  the  West,  stubbornly  re- 
pressing the  atavistic  pull  of  the  mainland. 
Yet  it  has  been  a  strangely  unsatisfying 
time.  Though  the  Japanese  have  more  than 
proved  their  superb  compwience  in  the  com- 
mercial   and    industrial    arena    of    Western 
business,  they  have  never  felt  a  full  member 
of  the  club.  For  once,  to  use  an  obnoxious 
cliche  where  It  has  real  meaning,  Japan  has 
become  a  nation  in  search  of  an  Identity. 
Where  that  search  wlU  lead — what  sharp 
new  turns  of  the  rudder  It  may  produce — 
cannot  be  foretold  with  certainty.  Obviously 
a   move   toward   China   rules   out   anything 
resembling  an  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  that  was  never  a  serious  possibility,  since 
dislike  of  the  Russians  has  strong  roots  in 
Japanese  history.  The   Russo-Japanese   War 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  left  a  bitter  mem- 
ory of  diplomatic  frustration,  while  40  years 
later,  as  the  Japanese  saw  it.  the  Russians 
stabbed  them  in  the  back  at  Yalta,  tearing 
up  their  treaty  of  neutrality  In  a  sordid  rush 
to  grab  a  share  of  the  spoils.  Undoubtedly, 
economic    interest    provides    some    counter- 
vailing attraction,  but  though  Japan  would 
like  to  take  the  lead  In  exploiting  the  natu- 
ral resources  of  Siberia — including  both  oU 
and  gas — It  is  hardly  likely  to  give  economic 
hostages  to  the  one  country  that  might  pose 
a  serious  military  threat. 

None  of  these  problems  exists  with  regard 
to  China,  and  the  time  seems  ripe  for  a  rec- 
onciliation. President  Nixon's  decision  to  go 
to  Peking  W8LS.  In  Japanese  eyes,  a  clear  Indi- 
cation that  the  United  States  no  longer  con- 
siders China  an  expansionist  power.  At  long 
last  the  Pentagon's  frantic  Insistence  that 
China  must  be  "contained" — which  reached 
peak  Intensity  In  1965  following  the  publi- 
cation of  Lin  Plao's  famous  dissertation  on 
"Wars  Of  National  Liberation  " — has  yielded 
to  the  reassuring  belief  that  China's  primary 
Interest  Is  In  buffer  areas  and  the  integrity 
of  her  borders.  It  Is  hardly  surprising  that 
that  Japanese  have  welcomed  this  analysts 
as  giving  legitimacy  to  their  own  views,  for 
though  wary  of  the  Soviet  Union's  expanding 
naval  ambitions,  they  feel  no  Imminent 
threat  from  a  China  with  vast  internal  prob- 
lems, an  unusable  nuclear  arsenal,  little  air 
capability  and  no  navy  beyond  that  needed 
for  coastal  defense. 

How  then  are  Slno-Japanese  relations 
likely  to  develop?  Once  haggling  over  the 
conditions  of  "normalization"  has  been  com- 
pleted— and  It  will  take  a  long  time — a  kind 
of  honeymoon  period  might  ensue:  Japan 
would  pay  for  'normal"  relations  with  what 
amounts  to  neutralism,  while  China  would 
seek  to  exploit  Japan's  potential  as  a  source 
of  technology  and  capital.  But  it  is  hard  to 
envisage  much  survival  value  In  such  a  mar- 
riage; the  Inherent  contradictions  In  the  re- 
lations of  a  backward  China  and  an  Indu.s- 
trially  striving  Japan  are  almost  certain  to 
lead  to  rivalry  for  hegemonic  primacy  In  the 
Par  East — a  rivalry  that  will  pit  the  magnetic 
ptiU  of  China's  vast  population  against  Ja- 
pan's increasing  economic  leverage  over  the 
whole  of  Asia. 


Two  such  proud  and  regionally  dominant 
nations  cannot  avoid  competition.  China  18 
far  too  determined  to  control  her  own  eco- 
nomic development  to  accept  more  than  min- 
imum dependence  on  a  Japan  she  basically 
mlstxusts,  and  already  there  is  the  foreshad- 
owing of  a  bitter  struggle  for  raw  raaterais — 
oU  under  the  China  6ea,  for  example— that 
wUl  inevitably  lead  to  serious  dissension  . 

Not  that  such  dissension  is  Ukely  to  involve 
mlUiary  force;  yet  as  the  interests  of  Japan 
and  China  clash  In  more  and  more  sectors. 
as  Tokyo's  faith  in  America  s  security  com- 
mitments grows  gradually  dimmer  and  as  the 
Soviet  Uruon  seeks  to  fill  more  and  more  of 
the  vacutUM  created  by  a  diminishing  United 
States  presence,  It  would  be  quite  unrealistic 
to  expect  Japan  forever  to  refrain  from  trans- 
lating her  extraoroinary  Industrial  compe- 
tence Into  the  traditional  muscle  ol  military 
strength. 

Without  doubt,  a  Japanese  decision  to  build 
a  full-scale  military  lorce  would  encounter 
formidable  domestic  resistance,  but  one  in- 
stitutional obstacle  to  re-militarlzation  has 
already  lost  much  of  its  potency.  Only  seven 
years  after  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  insisted 
on  writing  Into  Article  IX  of  the  Japanese 
Constitution  the  fiat  promise  never  to  mam- 
tain  "land,  sea,  and  air  forces,"  this  self-deny- 
ing ordinance  was  interpreted  to  permit  the 
maintenance  of  a  modest  defense  capability. 
Today,  as  Japan's  prosperity  coincides  with 
our  new  isolationism,  American  resentment 
at  Japan  s  "free  nde"  on  our  security  com- 
mitment has  become  increasingly  vocal — to 
the  point  where  we  now  seem  to  be  urging 
the  Japanese  to  do  what  we  had  once  de- 
manded they  should  never  do.  Particularly 
since  the  enunciation  ol  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
our  sotto  voce  suggestions  that  they  should 
shoulder  a  large  share  of  the  defense  burden 
have  given  way  to  more  strident  exhortations, 
with  the  reetiil  that  Japan  is  not  at  all  sure 
what  America  expects  of  her 

Nor  does  she  any  longer  take  at  face  value 
formal  statements  by  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion suggesting  that  Japan  Increase  her  mili- 
tary establishment  only  enough  to  protect 
the  Japanese  islands  from  external  aggres- 
sion. Secretary  of  Defense  Laird,  presumably 
expressing  the  Pentsigon  view — and  speaking 
almost  as  a  separate  sovereign — recently  In- 
dicated that  Japan  might  need  to  send  a 
fleet  as  far  afield  as  the  Indian  Ocean  In  order 
to  defend  her  long  sea  lanes  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  while  mutterlngs  from  the  Secretary's 
staff  suggested  that  a  nuclearized  Japan 
might  even  be  necessary. 

Though  this  latter  Idea  was  subsequently 
denied  It  gained  a  kind  of  tentative  credence 
in  Japan  becatise  our  Government  has  re- 
cently appeared  to  change  Its  poeltlon — or 
at  least  its  tactics — with  respect  to  the  Nu- 
clear Nonprollferatton  Treaty.  We  no  longer 
urge  Japan  to  ratify  the  treaty  but  Insist 
Instead  that  It  Is  an  Issue  Tokyo  must  decide 
for  Itself.  Correct  as  this  poeltlon  may  be  in 
traditional  dlpomatic  terms.  It  contrasts  so 
sharply  with  the  Administrations  bl'jnt 
manners  in  bilateral  economic  discussions 
that  many  Japanese  l>elleve  the  United  States 
no  longer  cares  about  limiting  the  number  of 
nuclear  powers. 

All  this  deepens  Japan's  nuclear  quandary 
Sentiment  against  becoming  a  nuclear  power 
is  still  a  powerful  force  In  public  .^pinion 
and  one  shoiild  not  underestimate  the  in- 
ternal political  agony  Japan  would  face  in 
revising  her  Constitution  so  as  to  go  down 
the  nuclear  road.  Yet  pressure  Is  mounting 
in  that  direction,  especially  as  China  moves 
to  develop  operational  ICBM's  capable  of 
reaching  North  American  targets.  "Who  Is 
foolish  enough  to  l)elleve  that  America  would 
jeopardize  her  homeland  by  firing  nuclear 
weapons  In  Japan's  defense?"  the  skeptics 
will  ask.  It  l3  de  GauUe's  old  question,  but 
it  may  find  a  special  echo  In  Japan. 

StUl,   the   greatest   pressure   on   Japan  to 
become  a  nuclear  power  Is  less  likely  to  stem 
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from  anxieties  over  security  than  from  a  de- 
sire for  political  status.  Alert  Japanese  are 
Impressed  by  the  fact  that  with  the  admis- 
sion of  Peking  to  the  United  Nation*  the  five 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
are  precisely  thoee  powers  that  have  nuclear 
weapons  and  they  have  noted  the  Implica- 
tions of  President  Nixon's  statement  that  hU 
China  trip  wae  neceaeary  because  of  the 
"great  danger  of  the  moet  populo\i»  nation 
In  the  world  becoming  a  major  nuclear 
power"  15  or  30  years  from  now. 

Clearly  there  Is  no  problem  of  capability. 
Apart  from  the  social  and  political  upheaval 
that  mlrfht  be  Involved  In  opting  to  be  a 
nuclear  power.  Japan  unqueetlonaWy  has  the 
sclentiflc  competence  and  Industrial  might  to 
build  a  modest  nuclear  arsenal  within  a  re- 
markable short  time.  The  working  principle 
Is  generallv  recognized  as  the  goal  of  "N-2." 
which  means  that  she  will  keep  her  tech- 
noloev  constantly  up  to  date  so  as  to  be  able 
to  produce  operational  nuclear  weapons  with- 
in two  years  after  a  decision  to  proceed. 

Such  !i  principle  Is,  of  course,  welcomed  bv 
Japanese  businessmen  who  believe  that  nu- 
clear weapons  technology  would  offer  valuable 
spin-offs  to  private  industry.  \b  one  ml?ht  ex- 
pect In  the  highly  involuted  algebra  that 
shapes  Tapanese  policy,  the  managers  of 
heavv  industry  provide  a  key  element  of  pres- 
sure for  re-milltarlzatlon — and  to  an  extent 
we  streni^hen  their  hand  when  we  continue 
to  push  Japan  to  increaae  expenditures  for 
her  military  eetabllshment.  Prom  experience 
in  our  own  country  we  should  know  enough 
not  to  t-xpect  that  a  highly  industrialized  na- 
tion .such  as  Japan  will  long  oontlnue  to  buy 
from  us  -he  cllltary  hardware  her  own  enter- 
prises rtin  produce  quite  as  well.  And  we 
should  never  looe  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
uniquely  intimate  stniotiu'e  of  Japanese  busi- 
ness and  government  relationships  la  t^Uor- 
made  for  the  emergence  of  a  "mlllt&ry-lndus- 
::!al  complex." 

If  the  Japanese  do  decide  to  become  a  nu- 
c'ear  power,  what  of  "f  To  the  abstract  ques- 
tion, the  answer  may  be  that  it  would  not 
much  matter — which  b;  a  view  that  may  well 
prevail  in  the  top  reaches  of  the  Administra- 
tion. Way  should  we  worry  if  there  Is  one 
more  nation  with  a  nuclear  arsenal''  .\fter  all. 
there  are  Ave  already,  and  the  nuclear  stale- 
mate still  seems  to  work. 

Like  all  issues  In  International  politics, 
however,  the  question  will  not  arise  as  a 
sterile  academic  problem  but  In  a  context 
providing  special  color  and  meaning.  Thus  It 
seems  clear  from  the  circumstances  I  have 
dascrlbed  that  the  Japanese  will  go  down  the 
nuclear  road  only  ;f  they  feel  alienated  from 
the  We.-'t  and  srmngly  nationalistic — and 
theee  are  the  very  conditions  that  might 
render  Japan's  nuclear  power  disruptive  and 
danger'>us. 

It  'j  This  that  makes  our  recent  conduct 
particularly  reckless.  It  !s  one  thing  to  en- 
visage a  nuclearlzed  Japan  tied  closely  to  the 
West  and  quite  another  to  have  to  oope  with 
an  alienated  nationalistic  Japan  armed  with 
nuclear  weapons.  A  great  nation  such  as 
Japan,  rootless  and  turned  In  on  itself,  could 
be  an  unpredictable  force  In  world  politics. 
threatening  the  stability  of  the  Par  East  like 
a  loose  cannon  on  a  ship  in  high  seas.  If  that 
is  so.  why  have  we  let  the  genie  out  of  the 
bottle'' 

One  reason  we  have  failed  to  recognize  the 
ftiTure  Importance  of  Japan  In  International 
poll'lcs  Is  that  the  Japanese  most  Americans 
now  encounter  appear  as  narrowly  focused 
e<:'ononuc  men.  It  Is  their  misfortune  that 
thev  often  seem  to  caricature  the  notorious 
American  qualities  of  thinking  In  short  time 
spans  and  carrying  pragmatism  altogether 
tco  far. 

Yet  In  regarding  the  Japanese  too  narrowly 
;r.  economic  terms  we  Americans  disclose  an 
Ideological  bias  that  has  frequently  led  us 
astray — our  tendency  to  swallow  the  Marxist 
myth  that  all  nations  ( except,  of  course,  the 


United  States >  shape  their  foreign  policy  In 
slavish  conformity  to  their  presumed  eco- 
nomic advantage,  despite  the  fact  that  his- 
tory is  filled  with  situations  where  the  op- 
posite vx-curred.  Thus  we  are  tempted  to  take 
It  for  granted  that  because  the  United  States 
18  currently  the  most  Important  single  out- 
let for  Japanese  goods,  we  can  behave  pretty 
much  as  we  wish  toward  Tokyo  '■bece,use  the 
Japanese  have  nowhere  else  to  go." 

But  pride,  nationalism  and  often  down- 
right Irrationality  are  more  likely  to  shape 
Japan's  political'  relations  than  any  In- 
formed calculation  of  economic  Interest.  In 
spite  of  the  current  vogue  for  "llnkag*," 
we  will  never  persuade  Japan  to  adopt  a 
political  course  at  odds  with  her  popular 
consensus,  whether  by  threats  of  protection- 
ism or  commorclal  policy  concessions.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  when  we  sought  to  dlscoiir- 
age  Jaoan's  expansionism  In  1940  by  cutting 
off  her"  petroleum  supplies,  we  did  not  stop 
her  from  going  to  war;  we  merely  speeded 
her  timing. 

Nor  should  we  draw  false  conclusions  from 
a  mistaken  conception  of  her  economy. 
Japan  is  not  a  Hong  Kong  that  lives  by  im- 
porting raw  materials,  transforming  them 
and  selling  them  on  the  markets  of  the 
world:  She  Is  first  and  foremost  a  vast  and 
burgeoning  Internal  market.  In  contrast  to 
a  nation  such  as  West  Germany,  whose  ex- 
ports total  almost  a  fourth  of  her  gross  na- 
tional product.  Japan's  exports  and  imports 
each  constitute  not  much  more  than  ;0  per 
cent — or  considerably  less  than  one  year's 
annual  growth.  Certainly  Japan  is  dependent 
on  imported  raw  materials,  but  most  of  these 
are  obtainable  from  the  so-called  Third 
World,  including  China,  and  If  Japan  should 
find  herself  Increasingly  excluded  from  West- 
em  markets — or  if  she  should  find  her  ma- 
]or  political  Interests  Jeopardized  or  dis- 
regarded bv  the  West — she  Is  far  more  likely 
to  seek  a  nrivileged  position  with  such  devel- 
oping countries  than  to  bend  her  political 
policies  to  appease  or  mollify  the  United 
States  or  Western  Europe. 

This  by  no  means  suggests  that  the  prob- 
lem posed  by  aggressive  Japanese  competition 
Is  unimportant  or  that  it  does  not  demand 
intense  and  carefiU  attention.  Within  the 
past  few  years,  as  our  own  external  trade 
balance  has  deteriorated,  many  Americans  In 
both  business  and  government  have  felt  an- 
gered and  frustrated  by  Japan's  behavior  in 
international  trade,  and  though  they  some- 
times overstate  the  problem,  they  unques- 
tionably ha\'e  a  legitimate  complaint. 

Unhappily  our  reaction  has  been  unin- 
formed by  a  coherent  policy.  Under  pressure 
of  the  Individual  complamts  of  particular 
industries,  we  have  resorted  to  restrlctlonlst 
improvisations  worked  out  through  bilateral 
discussions  We  have  ignored  the  point  that 
Japanese  industry  has  its  own  special  history, 
structure,  institutions  and  relationships;  to 
brmg  It  into  a  trading  system  constructed 
largely  in  response  to  Western  Institutions 
and  habits  of  thought  Is  an  intricate  task 
that  cannot  be  accomplished  by  America 
alone,  but  only  by  a  common  effort  of  all  the 
industrial  trading  nations. 

But  If  preoccupation  with  Japan  as  an 
Industrial  competitor  has  led  us  to  overlook 
her  political  signlflcance.  that  only  partially 
explains  our  aberrant  actions  during  the  past 
year.  Fully  as  important  as  ovir  preoccupa- 
tion with  Japan  as  an  Industrial  competitor 
has  been  the  lack  of  professionalism  thai  has 
mcreasingly  marred  the  execution  of  policy 
ever  since  the  White  House  opted  to  become 
its  own  foreign  office — or.  more  accurately, 
sought  to  get  along  without  one. 

Troublesome  as  this  problem  has  been  for 
our  relations  with  other  parts  of  the  world, 
m  regard  to  Japan  It  has  got  completely  out 
of  hand.  It  is  significant  that  there  Is  no 
Japanese  expert  among  the  165  members  of 
Mr.  Kissinger's  White  Ho\ue  staff;  and  since 
the  State  Departments  own  experts  are  no 
longer  consulted,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 


we  have  dLsastrously  underestimated  Japan's 
capacities  for  good  or  evil 

Still.  It  would  be  oversimplifying  the  prob- 
lem to  attribute  Japan's  threatened  estrange- 
ment merely  to  the  obtuseness  of  a  White 
House  too  egocentric  to  delegate,  for  It  has 
also  reflected  a  self-conscious  decision  by  the 
Administration  to  regard  the  reactions  of 
Japan  as  of  only  secondary  Interest. 

And  this  brings  us  back  to  the  Presidents 
Image  of  five  balancing  powers,  which  de- 
serves a  closer  second  look.  In  terms  of  pres- 
ent-day realities  It  would  be  fanciful  to 
speak  of  "an  even  balance"  among  entitles 
of  such  disparate  size  and  weight  as  the 
United  States,  Western  Europe.  Russia, 
China  and  Japan.  Two  have  massive  nuclear 
arsenals,  two  have  relatively  puny  nuclear 
capabilities,  and  one  has  no  nuclear  weap- 
ons at  all;  two  have  world-circling  political 
Interests  and  activities  while  the  political 
interests  and  activities  of  the  other  three 
are  merely  regional  In  scope:  four  are  major 
industrial  powers  while  one  is  a  vast  under- 
developed country. 

Even  if  Europe  someday  achieves  real  polit- 
ical unity  and  Japan  becomes  a  world  politi- 
cal force,  the  conditions  would  not  exist  for 
a  static  equipoise  of  five  equidistant  p>ow- 
ers.  Something  of  that  kind  was  possible 
among  the  Italian  city-states  of  the  15th 
century  and  later  among  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe;  in  those  cases  the  political  units 
shared  a  common  Intellectual  and  social 
heritage.  Bttt  historical,  social,  ideological 
and  economic  differences  could  not  be  more 
profound  than  among  the  five  powers  the 
President  says  he  would  like  to  see  In  even 
balance.  Thus  the  conditions  clearly  do  not 
exist  for  a  static  equipoise,  nor  can  one  en- 
visage a  balance  of  power  in  the  19th-cen- 
ttiry  pattern,  with  alliances  reversing  and 
coalitions  shifting  to  prevent  any  one  na- 
tion from  gaining  a  position  of  hegemony 
over  the  others. 

Por  one  thing,  there  Is  no  pivotal  power  to 
"hold"  the  balance — a  role  that  Great  Britain 
played  by  throwing  its  weight  with  which- 
ever seemed  the  weaker  side.  And  given  the 
fundamental  ideological  cleavages  both  be- 
tween the  Communist  powers  and  In  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  Is  bizarre  to  think  of 
the  United  States  combining  with  China 
against  Japan  or  Western  Europe,  Just  as  it 
Is  difficult  to  believe  that  Japan  might  com- 
bine either  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  China 
against  Western  Europe  or  the  United  States. 
Thus  the  Japanese  and  Informed  Europeans 
Interpret  the  President's  concept  of  five  bal- 
ancing powers  to  mean  only  that  the  United 
States  has  abandoned  a  strategy  based  on 
alliances  m  favor  of  a  strategy  of  maneuver 
and  independent  action. 

Certainly  that  Is  the  game  the  White  House 
seems  to  be  playing  today,  dealing  bilaterally 
with  Moscow  and  Peking,  trying  to  play  one 
off  against  the  other,  whUe  we  let  our  allies — 
particularly  Japan — shift  for  themselves.  In 
the  case  of  Europe  this  may  do  little  harm. 
provided  It  does  not  Inspire  a  fltirry  of  bi- 
lateral diplomacy  with  each  small  European 
state  trying  to  make  Its  own  separate  deal 
with  the  Russians  and  thus  producing  a  weak 
EUQd  fragmented  West.  An  optimist  might 
even  hope,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  lone-wolf 
American  policy  could  speed  E^irope  toward 
unity — which  would  clearly  be  a  good  thing. 
With  a  shared  heritage  of  Institutions  and 
Ideas  and  a  settled  habit  of  talking  easily 
with  one  another,  the  Atlantic  nations  are 
quite  unlikely  to  work  at  cross-purposes, 
whether  or  not  our  alliance  relations  are 
institutionalized. 

But  Japan  as  a  different  matter.  Ties  across 
the  Pacific  are  of  brief  duration  and  danger- 
ovisly  fragile,  and  we  face  enormous  problems 
In  trying  to  understand  one  another.  Nor 
could  a  Japan  alienated  from  America  and 
left  to  her  own  devices  avail  herself  of  any- 
thing resembling  the  kind  of  constructive  al- 
ternative  that   the   Europeans   can   find   by 


unifying;  her  only  realistic  alternative  woiUd 
be  nationalism. 

Thai  is  whv  many  of  us  have  contended 
for  many  years  that  America  should  take 
the  lead'  lu  buUdliig  a  coalition  of  major 
non-Communist  industrialized  nations  by 
Mutual  SecurltT  Treaty  into  a  mature  coali- 
tion then  progressively  integrating  that  re- 
lationship into  an  expanded  Atlantic  part- 
nership that  would  Include  in  its  purview  the 
Far  East  as  well  as  the  West. 

Th'-  assumption  underlying  this  proposal 
was  that  over  the  years  ahead  Europe  would 
slowlv  expand  Its  political  horizons  to  resume 
an  1-  terest  in  Par  Eastern  affairs,  while  Japan 
would,  along  with  Its  global  Industrial  role. 
exterd  its  poUtlcal  interests  on  a  worldwide 
basis.  Thus  by  bringing  Japan  into  existing 
Atlantic  economic  institutions  and  develop- 
ing political  institutions  to  Include  the  Par 
East  we  might  In  the  long  run  be  able  to 
build  a  broad  and  solid  base  from  which  a 
reconcUiatlon  could  gradually  be  worked  out 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 

It  was  a  bright  vision  but  It  is  rapidly 
fadi:ig  and  If  we  persist  in  our  present  course 
of  action,  it  win  fade  Irrevocably.  Perhaps  it 
has  already  during  this  past  traumatic  year. 


CED  REPORT  ON  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  Committee  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment upon  its  issuance  of  a  most  sig- 
nificant document  entitled  "Reducing 
Crime  and  Assuring  Justice." 

CED  is  a  group  of  businessmen  and 
academicians  who  studj'  some  of  the 
more  pressing  problems  that  face  our  so- 
ciety, and  recommend  ways  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  these  problems.  Although  its 
primars'  concern  is,  as  its  name  implies, 
economics,  its  latest  report  deals  with  the 
problem  of  criminal  justice.  The  product 
of  its  2  vears  of  in-depth  study  is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  some  of  the  best  minds 
in  this  country  feel  that  we,  as  a  nation, 
must  do. 

Crime  is  not  .Just  something  that  preys 
upon  the  weak  and  the  poor,  although 
thev  are  most  often  the  victims  of  ■nolent 
crime.  Crime  is  also  a  very  expensive  so- 
cietal illness.  CED  estimates  that  crime 
costs  the  business  community  at  least  $16 
billion  a  year.  The  overall  cost  of  crime 
to  'society  has  been  estimated  at  $51 
billion  per  year.  The  CED  report  recog- 
nizes the  enormous  drain  on  both  our 
economy  and  our  national  spirit  pro- 
duced by  crime. 

The  most  interesting  aspect  of  the 
CED  report  is  its  focus  on  the  need  for  a 
coordinated,  unified,  systematic  approach 
to  the  problems  of  crime  control.  Too 
often,  we  see  piecemeal  efforts  by  the 
Congress  dealing  with  a  particular  aspect 
of  rrime.  But,  as  the  CED  points  out— 
Piecemeal  efforts  to  reform  the  highly  frag- 
mented, patchwork  structure  of  criminal 
Justice  win  Inevitably  fall. 

It  goes  on  to  say  that — 

The  problem  is  deeper.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  Ineffectiveness  of  the  present 
structure  Is  rooted  in  the  organizational  and 
administrative  chaos  that  characterizes  the 
Nations  uncoordinated  system  of  criminal 
Justice,  and  In  the  management  weaknesses 
prevailing  in  agencies  at  all  levels.  The  com- 
mittee therefore  proposes  a  complete  over- 
haul of  the  criminal  Justice  system  and  a  re- 
distribution of  responsibUltles,  functions 
and  financial  support  among  the  various  lev- 
els of  government. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  if  the 
CED's  propjosals  hsul  been  implemented 
In  Illinois  in  1970,  local  governments 
would  have  saved  an  estimated  $165 
million. 

This  is  not  the  radical  conclusion  of 
wildeyed  idealists.  This  is  the  conclusion 
of  2  years  of  concentrated  study  by  hard- 
headed  businessmen.  It  is  their  conclu- 
sion that  the  criminal  justice  system  Is 
a  complete  failure.  As  I  have  stated  re- 
peatedly, the  criminal  justice  system 
bears  little.  If  any.  relation  to  anything 
even  vaguely  resembling  a  system.  In- 
stead, it  is  a  loosely  cormected  string  of 
uncoordinated  agencies,  moving  around 
blindly,  presuming  to  do  a  job  they  are 
unable  to  do. 

As  a  former  businessman.  I  concur  in 
this  assesment.  In  fact,  I  have  introduced 
S.  3185  as  an  attempt  to  reorganize  the 
Federal  system  of  Justice.  8.  3185  is  a 
recognition  of  the  need  to  approach  the 
problem  of  crime  on  a  systematic  basis, 
not  ■with  just  piecemeal  solutions. 

It  Is  always  heartening  when  different 
people  independently  evaluate  the  same 
problem  and  arrive  at  a  similar  solution. 
A  complete  reorganization  of  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  is  needed  to  end  the 
increasing  spiral  of  crime,  and  return 
this  society  to  a  state  of  quiet  respect  for 
the  law  founded  ai  a  solid  belief  in 
justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  welcome  this  newest, 
imaginative,  and  in-depth  report  by  the 
CED,  and  I  recommend  It  very  highly  to 
all  Senators.  Tiie  report  marks  a  turn- 
ing point  in  Insuring  that  the  issue  of 
crime  control  Is  not  just  the  concern  of 
the  police  or  the  courts.  It  Is  the  vital  in- 
terest of  every  citizen,  and  every  citizen 
must  become  involved  in  the  process  of 
coming  to  grips  with  the  problem  of 
crime  in  a  free  society.  It  is  only  with  the 
enlightened  and  concerned  lupport  of  the 
citizenry  that  we  in  the  Congress  can  go 
ahead  in  this  most  necessar>'  struggle. 
The  CED  has  been  most  helpful  in  put- 
ting this  information  before  the  public. 


percent  of  parity  when  last  calculated 
on  May  15  and  that  they  have  even  risen 
a  little  since  then.  But  they  have  not 
gone  to  a  100  percent  level  nor  ap- 
proached the  110  percent  figure  that  was 
considered  fair  to  farmers  in  previous 
price  control  periods. 

The  action  has  one  mysterious  aspect 
and  that  is  the  whereabouts  of  the  hold- 
er of  the  Wounded  Steer  Award  given 
by  the  Newspaper  Farm  Editor's  Asso- 
ciation. Many  Senators  will  recall  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  honored 
recipient,  vowed  publicly  at  many  farm 
meetings  that  he  would  fight  price  con- 
trols on  livestock  price  and  other  farm 
commodities  like  a  "wounded  steer." 
Strangelv,  there  has  been  no  news  re- 
iwrt  whatever  that  Mr.  Butz  was  in  or 
around  the  White  House  prior  to  the 
lifting  of  the  import  quotas  or  that  the 
wounded  steer  has  even  bellowed  one 
bellow  before  or  after  the  event. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ORDER  ON  MEAT 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  an  As- 
siniboine  leader  of  the  Port  Peck  Reser- 
vation in  Montana  telephoned  me  today 
to  suggest  that  in  view  of  the  President's 
order  eliminating  restrictions  on  meat 
imports,  perhaps  the  Indians  should  con- 
sider going  back  into  the  buffalo  busi- 
ness. 

Buffalo  meat  grown  on  our  plains  and 
subject  to  U.S.  standards  of  wholesome- 
ness  is  one  thing.  Quite  another  is  in- 
creasing the  amounts  of  meat  imports! 
from  abroad  that  is  not  as  rigidly  in- 
spected as  our  own  domestically  pro- 
duced meat  and  that  has  been  proven 
too  often  to  be  contaminated. 

My  disappointment  in  Mr.  Nixon's  ac- 
tion is  total.  It  is  a  move  to  put  a  ceiling 
on  a  raw  farm  commodity  price  before 
it  has  even  reached  100  percent  parity, 
though  in  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
■war.  Congress  prohibited  farm  price 
ceiliiigs  at  any  level  less  than  110  per- 
cent of  parity. 

It  is  true  that  cattle  prices  are  at  91 


TO  COMBAT  THE  SPREAD  OF 
POVERTY  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
Economic  Opportumty  Amendments  of 
1972  S.  3010.  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
I  found  it  incredible  that  the  President, 
last  December,  would  veto  original  legis- 
lation authorizine  an  intensified  war  on 
poverty  that  was  strongly  supported  by 
Congress.  Por  the  first  time  In  a  decade, 
we  have  witnessed  a  serious  increase  in 
the  number  of  people  living  in  poverty, 
to  over  25  million,  after  a  steadj-  an- 
nual decline.  We  know  that  this  has 
been  primarily  the  consequence  of  an  ad- 
ministration-engineered recession,  with 
imemployment  remaining  at  a  crisis  level 
for  months  on  end.  But  what  we  may 
not  readily  recognize  is  that  these  mis- 
directed policies  have  also  resulted  in 
22  million  more  people  now  being  classi- 
fied as  near-jxxjr. 

The  time  has  come  for  decisive  action 
to   combat   this    extensive    degradation 
and  despair  of  human   life.  We  must 
launch  a  major  program  of   balanced 
urban  and  rural  development  to  restore 
hope,  confidence,  and  choice  in  job  and 
living  opporttmities  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. In  addition  to  enacting  emergency 
imemployment  compensation  assistance, 
we  must  take  legislative  action  to  estab- 
lish extensive  public  service  job  oppor- 
tunities in  work  that  is  vitally  needed 
by  our  communities.  Federal  fiscal  assist- 
ance should  be  immediately  channeled 
to  our  cities  and  States  where  it  is  ab- 
solutely required  for  the  maintenance 
and  long-overdue  development  of  public 
faciUties  and  services.  We  must   bring 
essential  rehef  to  lower-  and  rmddle-in- 
oome  families  bearing  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  tax  burden  and  to  elderly 
couples  struggling  to  meet  the  rising  cost 
of  living  on  fixed  and  limited  incomes — 
measures  which  can  also  go  far  toward 
strengthening  the  consumer  purchasing 
power  that  is  the  foundaUon  of  a  grow- 
ing national  economy.  And.  in  addition 
to  reforming  public  assistance  programs 
to  achieve  a  national  program  of  effec- 
tive help  to  familiee  in  need,  we  must 
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now  focus  national  priorities  and  spend- 
ing on  the  critical  needs  of  people  for 
jobs,  decent  housing,  quality  health  care, 
full  educational  opportunities,  a  clean 
environment,  and  essential  social  wel- 
fare services. 

But  a  key  element  In  a  comprehensive 
national  program  designed  to  meet  the 
rightful  expectations  of  our  citizens  for 
a  better  America  in  the  decade  of  the 
1970's,  must  be  an  intensified  war  on 
the  human  deprivations  of  hard-core 
poverty.  The  lessons  learned  from  the 
operation  of  economic  opportunity  pro- 
grams over  8  years  since  the  enactment 
of  the  original  and  historic  antlpoverty 
law  focus  on  the  necessity  for  the  concen- 
tratlng  forces  and  establishing  priority 
objectives  in  this  new  offensive  against 
poverty.  This  is  whj'  I  strongly  support 
the  specified  authorizations  provided  un- 
der the  present  legislation  for  four  pro- 
grams: local  initiative;  legal  services; 
emergency  food  and  medical  services; 
and  alcoholic  counseling  and  recovery. 
The  amounts  earmarked  for  these  pro- 
grams constitute  the  bare  minimum  allo- 
cations that  are  absolutely  required.  I 
also  believe  it  is  essential  to  prohibit  the 
delegation  of  further  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  programs  to  other  agencies 
in  at  least  two  instances,  as  provided  in 
this  bill :  local  initiative,  the  network  of 
930  community  action  agencies  assuring 
a  local  iMpact  and  Innovative  experimen- 
tation In  the  antlpoverty  program;  and 
the  new  community  economic  develop- 
ment program,  focusing  more  .sharply  on 
both  rural  and  urban  community -based, 
economic  self-development  corporations, 
providing  essential  grants  as  well  as  loans 
to  low-Income  farm  families  and  rural 
cooperatives,  and  providing  technical  as- 
sistance and  long-term  loan  funds  for 
urban  and  rural  areas. 

Designating  the  retention  of  such  pro- 
grams m  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity is  crucial  to  the  continued  and 
strengthened  existence  of  CEO  itself  as 
the  only  Federal  agency  with  a  primary 
mission  of  eliminating  the  paradox  of 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty— the  one 
tangible  symbol  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's commitment  to  the  war  on  pov- 
erty; and  the  key  focal  point  where  the 
poor  can  make  their  voices  be  heard. 

I  am  also  deeply  gratified  that  this 
legislation  responds  to  my  strong  plea 
for  a  major  expansion  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  manpower  program  to 
combat  the  crisis  of  extensive  youth  un- 
employment. The  committee  report  notes 
my  testimony  of  April  1971  calling  for  a 
new  program  focused  on  community 
improvement  job  opportunities  for  youth, 
coupled  with  the  provision  of  extensive 
opportunities  for  young  men  and  women 
to  continue  their  education.  And,  m  con- 
trast to  reductions  made  by  the  present 
administration  in  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  out-of -school  program  enrollment 
slots,  the  present  bill  calls  for  an  addi- 
tional special  authorization  of  $500  mil- 
lion to  create  100,000  more  work  and 
traiiimg  opportunities.  I  also  fully  sup- 
port a  new,  year-round  youth  recreation 
and  sports  program  for  disadvantaged 
and  poor  youth,  authorized  under  this 
bill,  and  building  upon  successful  demon- 
stration programs. 


There  are  further  program  authoriza- 
tions that  make  It  vitally  important  that 
this  legislation  be  enacted  without  de- 
lay: 

A  new  program  of  assistance  to  low- 
income  residents  of  urban  and  rural  pov- 
erty areas  to  affectively  participate  In 
the  planning  and  development  of  the 
physical  environment  of  their  commu- 
luties; 

A  more  realistic  and  equitable  method 
for  determimng  eligibility  for  participa- 
tion in  economic  opportunity  programs; 

An  additional  authorization  of  $50 
million  for  projects  to  help  the  elderly 
poor,  who  too  often  are  not  served  under 
present  antlpoverty  programs; 

The  strict  requirement  that  10  percent 
of  all  nationwide  enrollment  opportuni- 
ties in  the  Headstart  program  be  made 
available  for  handicapped  children,  with 
the  provision  of  services  to  meet  their 
special  needs; 

The  addition  of  two  new  special  em- 
phasis programs,  to  provide  job  oppor- 
tunities for  low-income  people  In  Enn- 
ronmental  Action,  and  to  combat  the 
acute  rural  problem  of  inadequate  hous- 
ing through  experimental  projects  on 
home  rehabilitation  and  repair,  in  addi- 
tion to  present  housing  assistance  pro- 
grams : 

And  the  funding,  on  a  permanent  ba- 
sis, of  OEO  demonstration  programs  to 
provide  vitally  needed  assistance  to  low- 
er income  consumers  through  consumer 
cooperatives,  credit  unions,  and  educa- 
tion and  complaint-response  programs — 
self-help  projects  to  combat  consumer 
exploitation,  one  of  the  most  vicious  di- 
mensions of  poverty,  but  projects  that 
are  being  defunded  under  OEO  under  a 
totally  incorrect  assumption  that  other 
financial  resources  are  available  and 
tliat  consumer  problems  should  not  be 
a  priority  concern  of  the  Agency. 

These  vital  new  directions  in  an  ex- 
panded war  on  poverty,  authorized  in  the 
Econc^mic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1972,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  the  Sen- 
ate debate  on  the  provisions  in  this  leg- 
islation to  establish  an  independent  and 
long  overdue  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  I  fully  endorse  the  crea- 
tion of  this  private,  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion to  provide  comprehensive  legal  serv- 
ices and  assistance  to  low-income  per- 
sons. 

The  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  is  the  harsh  reality  of  poverty. 
It  is  the  height  of  hyprocisy  to  counsel 
a  poor  family  that  ours  is  a  government 
of  laws  when,  under  those  laws,  they  find 
no  recourse  in  the  face  of  an  eviction 
notice,  or  outright  fraud,  or  unexpected 
interest  charges  that  make  it  impossible 
to  meet  loan  payments,  or  a  civil  or  crim- 
inal action  without  adequate  defense 
counsel.  Respect  for  the  law  demands  ef- 
fecti^■e  recourse  to  legitimate  systems  of 
settling  disputes.  Equality  before  the  law 
means  that  low-income  persons  must 
have  the  same  access  to  justice  as  do 
.more  affluent  Americans. 

The  time  has  come,  therefore,  to  raise 
OEOs  Legal  Services  program  to  the 
status  of  an  Independent  institution,  ac- 
countable to  Congress,  the  Executive, 
and  the  professional  bar,  but  substan- 
tially  free  from   political   and   bureau- 


cratic interference.  Only  In  this  way  can 
the  scales  of  justice  be  truly  balanced, 
providing  effective  advocacy  on  behalf 
of  poor  families  and  individuals  to 
achieve  the  resolution  of  grievances 
through  the  legal  system. 

I  believe  the  present  legislation  elTec- 
tlvely  meets  the  President's  objections 
to  administrative  provisions  in  the  origi- 
nal bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation — pro- 
visions relating  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Corporation's  board  of  directors,  to  the 
transition  process,  and  to  activities  by 
Corporation  personnel  in  accord  with 
their  professional  responsibilities.  And 
I  fully  support  the  earmarking  of  $71.5 
million  of  Economic  Opportunity  Act  ap- 
propriations over  2  fiscal  years  and  an 
additional  authorization  of  $100  million, 
to  provide  the  essential  resources  for 
effective  Corporation  activities. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  to  give  millions  of  poor 
Americans  the  greater  access  to  legal 
services  that  is  demanded  if  we  are  to 
bring  into  reality  the  promise  of  equal 
justice  and  opportimity. 


EXTENSION  OP  WEST  FRONT  OF 
CAPITOL 

Mr.  ROLLINGS,  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  imminent  debate  on  the  legis- 
lative appropriations  bill  of  1972,  I  want 
Senators  to  have  access  to  information 
that  I  think  is  relevant  to  the  study  of 
this  bill.  The  disagreement  in  conference 
resulted  from  the  longstanding  argu- 
ment on  the  extension  of  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol.  My  rider  would  proliibit 
the  expenditure  of  any  money  for  final 
planning  or  actual  construction  of  the 
extension  without  a  vote  of  Congress. 
Therefore,  a  vote  for  my  rider  does  not 
mean  that  Senators  are  in  favor  of  ex- 
tension or  restoration,  but  that  they  feel 
the  futiue  of  the  Capitol  is  worthy  of 
congressional  consideration.  The  con- 
ference stalemate  allows  both  House  and 
Senate  conferees  to  go  back  and  in- 
form their  colleagues  of  the  issues,  so 
that  instructions  can  be  given  their  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks  "The  Fact  Sheet  on 
the  West  Front  of  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Building."  This  sheet  gives  some  back- 
groimd  information  on  the  controversy. 
I  would  also  suggest  that  Senators  refer 
to  the  March  20,  1972,  Congressional 
Record  and  read  the  entire  text  of  the 
Praeger  report.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  Proxmire»  had  the  text  of 
this  congressionally  commissioned  report 
printed  on  pages  9040  to  9046. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
printing  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  "Task  Force  Report  on  the 
West  Front  of  the  United  States  Capi- 
tol." This  report  was  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest from  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
George  M.  Wliite,  "to  have  the  AIA  re- 
view the  information  and  circimistances 
involved  In  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
west  front."  The  task  force  reviewed 
the  information  provided  by  the  Praeger 
report    and    foiind    that    they    imani- 


mouslv  endorsed  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  Praeger-Kavanaugh-Water- 
bury. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  greatly  concerned 
that  we  caiurot  reach  aii  agreement  on 
the  issue  of  restoration.  The  five  con- 
ditions set  by  Congress  were  met  easily 
by  the  Praeger  report  and  were  backed 
up  by  the  AIA.  I  only  hope  that  Sen- 
ators uill  study  tliis  information  as  care- 
'  fully  as  I  have.  Once  that  is  done  I  am 
sure  they  will  decide  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  west  front  is  not  only  a 
waste  of  $60  million,  but  also  a  mean- 
ingless alteration  of  our  greatest  nation- 
al monument. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fact  Sheet — West  Pkont  of  the 
U.S.  CAPrroL  Building 
For  more  than  a  decade  ihe  controversy 
on  the  rutvire  of  the  West  Front  of  the  U.S. 
Oapltol  Building  ha«  been  raging. 

Some  officials  desire  extension  in  order  to 
create  more  facilities  for  tourists  and  more 
office  space  and  meeting  rooms  for  Members 
of  Ck>ngre8S.  Others,  Including  The  Ameri- 
can nistltute  of  Architects  and  The  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  favor  res- 
toration in  order  to  retain  the  last  remain- 
ing visible  facade  of  the  main  Capitol  Build- 
ing and  avoid  undertaJtlng  a  major  project 
on  Capitol  Hill  without  comprehensive  plan- 
ning. (The  AIA  firmly  believes  that  the  pres- 
ent perimeter  of  the  Capitol  Building  should 
be  declared  Inviolable  so  that  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  will  be  able  to  read  the 
heritage  of  our  country  In  the  face  of  our 
Capttol.  AXA  feels  that  the  original  172  year- 
old  sandstone  walls  of  the  West  Front — that 
some  propose  be  burled  behind  a  cold 
Twentieth  Century  marble  extension — must 
remain  visible  forever  as  living  history.)  In 
addition,  the  proposed  extension  would  result 
In  the  world's  most  expensive  ofQce  space, 
$375.00  per  net  square  foot,  according  to  the 
latest  estimates. 

In  1969,  Congress  commissioned  a  study  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  restoring  the 
West  Front.  Tlie  results  of  the  study  were  to 
be  used  by  the  Commisalon  for  Extension  of 
the  U.S.  Capitol  In  reaching  a  decision  on 
whether  to  restore  or  extend  the  West  Front. 
The  members  of  the  Commission  Include  Vice 
President  Agnew,  House  Speaker  Carl  Albert, 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield,  Sen- 
ate Minority  Leader  Hugh  Scott,  House  Ma- 
Jonty  Leadeor  Hale  Boggs,  House  Minority 
I/eader  Gerald  Ford,  and  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  George  White. 

At  the  same  time.  Congress  approved  $2 
million  to  be  used  for  the  preparation  of 
plans  for  extension  if  the  Commission  was 
satisfied  that  five  specific  conditions  relating 
to  restoration  were  not  fulfiUed: 

(1)  That  restoration  cotild  be  undertaken 
without  Treating  unsafe  conditions  and  that 
it  would  be  durable  and  beautiful  for  the 
foreseeable  future; 

(2 1  That  restoration  would  not  cause  any 
more  vacation  of  existing  space  than 
extension; 

(3)  T'hat  the  plans  for  restoration  would 
be  adequate  for  competitive  lump  sum  bid- 
ding for  the  final  project; 

(4 1  That  the  cost  of  restoration  would 
not  exceed  $15  million;  and 

(5)  That  the  time  for  restoration  activity 
would  not  exceed  the  time  necessary  for 
extension. 

The  feasibility  report  done  by  the  Praeger- 
Kavanagh-Waterbury  engineering/architec- 
tural arm  was  completed  in  December,  1970 
and  concluded  that  aU  five  conditions  for 
restoration  could  be  met. 

Following  the  release  of  the  Praeger  report, 
the  AiA  appointed  a  Task  Force  on  the  West 


Front,  which  reviewed  the  report  and  con- 
curred In  its  findings.  Anticipating  that  cost 
would  be  an  important  element  in  any  deci- 
sion by  Congress,  the  AIA  Task  Force  stressed 
that  the  Praeger  report's  methods  and 
budget  allowed  adequate  contingency  for 
restoration  costs.  In  September,  1971,  the 
Institute's  Board  of  Directors  accepted  and 
endorsed  the  Task  Force's  findings  as  a  re- 
affirmation of  the  Institute's  lorxg  standing 
position  supporting  restoration  of.  the  West 
Front.  The  Task  Force  members  included 
MUton  L.  Grlgg,  PAIA,  WlUlam  W.  CaudUl, 
PAIA,  Leon  Chatelaln,  PAIA,  P.  Donald  Leth- 
"orldge,  PAIA,  and  Harry  Weese,  PAIA. 

Early  this  year  (March  8)  the  Commission 
for  Extension  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  voted 
unanimously  to  proceed  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  for  extension,  apparently  re- 
jecting the  findings  of  the  Praeger  report.  It 
is  believed  that  the  Commission  reached  Its 
decision  due  to  Increased  pressures  for  ad- 
ditional office  space  and  uncertainty  that 
restoration  could  be  accomplished  for  $15 
million,  despite  the  findings  of  the  F*raeger 
report  and  the  endorsement  of  the  AIA. 

The  Commission's  action  made  the  $2 
million  previously  appjroved  available  for  the 
Capitol  Architect  for  the  preparation  of 
plans  for  the  proposed  extension. 


Report  of  the  1971  American  iNSTrruTE  or 
-Architects  Task  Force  on  the  West  Front 
or  THE  U.S.  Capitol.  September  1.  1971 
In  response  to  a  request  from  George  M. 
White,   FAIA,  Architect   of  the  Capitol  .  .  . 
"to  have  The  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects  review   the    information    and    circum- 
stances Involved  in  the  proposed  extension 
of  the  West  Front  of  the  United  States  Capi- 
tol", the  President  of  TTie  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  Robert  F.  Hastings,  PAIA,  ap- 
pointed a  review  Task  Force. 

The  AIA  membM^  appointed  by  P'resident 
Hastings  to  this  Task  Force  w«re:  Milton 
L.  Grlgg.  FAIA.  Chairman:  William  W. 
CaudUl,  PAIA;  Leon  Chatelaln,  Jr..  FAIA; 
Francis  D.  Lethbrldge.  FAIA;  Hairy  M.  Weese, 
PAIA;  and  Maurice  Payne.  AIA.  Staff. 

They  were  directed  by  President  Hastings, 
to  examine  AIA's  jjoeition  on  the  West  Front 
of  the  Capitol  now  that  the  engineering  re- 
port   (the    Praeger   Report)    has    been    sub- 
mitted." 

The  full  Task  Force  met  at  AIA  Head- 
quarters in  Washington.  D.C.  on  May  26  U  27. 
1971,  to  review  background  material  pre- 
viously distributed  Including  the  Praeger- 
Kavauaugh-Waterbury  report  on  'Feasibility 
and  Cost  Study  lor  Restoration  of  the  West 
Central  Front  of  the  United  States  Capitol". 
Architect  WTiite.  Assistant  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  Mario  E.  Campion.  AIA.  and  Philip  L. 
Roof,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Capitol 
Architect,  met  for  a  period  of  time  with  the 
Task  Force  and  were  the  gracious  hosts  for 
a  general  tour  of  the  Capitol  buUdlng  by 
the  Task  Force  on  the  afternoon  of  May  26th. 
Subsequent  detaUed  lnsp>ectlon8  of  the 
Capitol  and  informal  meetings  with  the  Capi- 
tol Architect  were  held. 


The  West  Front  or  the  U.S.  Capitol,  Task 

Force  Report — Restore  the  West  Central 

Front  of  the  U.S.  Capitol 

Having  studied  and  analyzed  the  report 
by  Praeger-Kavanaugh-Waterbury  on  "Feasi- 
bUlty  and  Cost  Study — Restoration  of  the 
West  Central  Front — United  States  Capi- 
tol— January  1971",  the  AIA  Task  Force  Is 
unanimous  in  endorsement  of  the  method 
of  analysis,  the  general  findings  and  the 
conclusions  of  the  report.  It  offers  conclu- 
sive evidence  to  sustain  the  Institute's  res- 
olution for,  and  belief  In  the  practicality 
of  restoration  of  the  West  Front  in  situ. 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  proposed  res- 
toration as  recommended  by  the  Praeger 
Report  fulfills  the  five  conditions  for  restora- 


tion as  ten.  down  bv  Congress  In  Public  Law 
91-1*5: 

1.  That  the  restoration  can,  without  undue 
hazard,  be  made  safe,  sound,  durable  and 
beautiful  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

2.  That  restoration  can  be  accomplished 
with  no  more  vacation  of  the  west  central 
space  than  would  be  required  by  any  exten- 
sion plan. 

3  The  Praeger  Report  pro^des  jjroj.^r 
methods  of  restoration.  TTie  Task  Force  rec- 
ognizee that  the  work  could  be  done  on  a 
competitive,  lump  sum.  fixed  price  con- 
struction bid  or  bids  but  we  feel  that  com- 
petitive bidding  for  a  fixed  profit  and  over- 
head with  the  work  being  done  on  a  co=t 
basis  should  be  strongly  considered  in  the 
same  way  the  White  House  restoration  was 
accomplished. 

4.  It  would  be  impossible  for  iinyone  at 
this  stage  of  study  to  guarantee  a  total  res- 
toration cost.  However,  the  Task  Force  felt 
that  the  Praeger  Report  methods  and  budget 
allowed  adequate  contingency 

5.  The  Task  Force  Is  certain  that  the  res- 
toration work  would  not  exceed  the  projected 
time  estimated  for  accomplishing  the  exten- 
sion plan. 

This  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  pres- 
ent perimeter  facades  of  the  Capitol  building 
be  declared  Inviolable  and  the  surrounding 
grounds,  bounded  by  First  Streets,  East  and 
West,  and  Independence  and  Constitution 
Avenues,  be  declared  open  space,  devoid  of 
significant  structures  protruding  above  pres- 
ent grade  levels.  Extant  mature  tree  group- 
ings in  these  surrounding  grounds  also  should 
be  declared  Inviolable  and  sub-surface  devel- 
opment be  encouraged  but  confined  to  areas 
now  either  In  grass,  paving  or  shubbery. 

PKEPASK  A  comprehensive  PLAN  FOB  LONG 
RANGE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PROPEKTtES  UN- 
DER the  JtTRISDICTION  OF  THE  ARCHITECT  OF 
THE  CAPITOL   AND  THE   StJRROTTNDING   AREAS 

The  Task  Force  observed,  that  the  present 
space  usage  in  the  Capitol  Is  crowded,  mis- 
used or  underused;  that  many  functions  now 
located  In  the  Caplto!  have  questionable  need 
of  being  there;  and  some  functions  are  du- 
plicated. The  Task  FVsrce  was  made  aware  of 
the  need  for  additional  space  by  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  especially 
space  adjacent  to  the  House  Chamber. 

Present  preliminary  findings  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  following  a  space  need 
study  of  the  House  of  Representatives  wouid 
seem  to  Indicate  that  any  proposed  future  ex- 
tension of  the  Capitol  will  not  begin  to  meet 
present  least  of  all  projected  space  needs. 

The  Task  Force  reaffirms  the  .MA's  historic 
position  that  Master  Planning  of  the  Capitol 
must  be  undertaken  if  Impetuous  action  by 
the  Congress  is  to  be  avoided.  This  planning 
should  Include  (1)  an  Inventory  space  utili- 
zation of  present  buildings;  (2)  an  analysis 
of  floor  area  ration  within  the  confines  of 
the  present  Capitol  area:  ;3)  a  study  of  pos- 
sible new  land  acquisitions;  (4)  a  study  with 
particular  reference  to  below  surface  develop- 
ment capabUtty.  categories  of  use,  and  en- 
vironmental factors. 

Consideration  must  be  given  to  the  dis- 
placing of  routine  services  or  lower  priority 
functions  now  occupying  space  in  the  Cap- 
itol to  new  locations. 

With  the  realization  of  the  Metro  system, 
the  Visitor's  Center  at  Union  Station  and 
the  emergence  of  new  people-mover  systems. 
p.U  parking  should  be  remoted  and  the  Cap- 
itol's surrounding  grounds  cleared  of  all  but 
official  business  cars.  New  system  of  shuttles, 
horizontal  elevators  and  even  a  Metro  branch 
should  be  considered.  They  could  provide 
fast,  automatic,  safe  and  frequent  service 
between  all  of  the  buildings  In  the  Capitol 
com.piex  and  would  make  ready  proximity  a 
question  of  time  rather  than  distance. 

It  Is  the  recommendation  of  the  Task 
Force  that  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  could 
and  should  request  the  counsel  and  guidance 
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of  leading  architects  and  other  design  pro- 
fessionals Since  the  future  of  our  Capitol  is 
of  deep  concern  to  all  Americans,  their  gra- 
tuitous participation  In  the  development  ot 
a  comprehen.slve  plan  can  be  expected. 

T\SK   Force   Observ.*tions  on   the   Praegir 

REPORT 

srrn.EMF»fT 

(1)  Soil  pressures  are  such  that  there  Is  a 
2-to-l  factor  of  safety. 

(21  Pvirther  settlement  can  be  expected 
over  the  next  I5<i  vears.  but  In  order  of  the 
'^  Inch  of  the  past,  which  occurred  at  the 
outset. 

(3)  There  ha.s  been  no  evidence  of  differ- 
ential settlement. 

CRACKING 

( 1 )  Thermal  movement  and  frost  action 
over  the  years,  as  between  Uie  Interior  rubble 
wall  and  the  sandstone  face,  has  caused  local 
failure  of  cut  stone  i-reatlng  a  natural  pat- 
tern of  vertical  cracks  from  top  to  bottom 
approximately  30  feet  apart.  This  Is  a  natural 
phenomenon  which  designed  control  Joints 
obviate.  The  report  recommends  mtiklng  con- 
trol joints  of  the  existing  pattern  of  cracJts. 
There  is  no  reporting  of  settlement  crack- 
lug  nor  out -of -plumb  walls. 

EROSION    AND   SPALLING 

(1)  Sandstone  weathers  well  when  laid  on 
bed  faces  for  natural  drainage  of  trapped 
moisture  :rom  within  the  wall.  Improper 
stone  cutting  In  some  cases,  but  more  Im- 
portant, the  use  of  oil  paint  over  the  years, 
has  trapped  moisture  and  contrlbut«d  to  sur- 
face spalUng.  The  effect  la  superficial  and 
akin  M  accelerated  weathering.  Modem 
palnta  which  allow  the  wall  to  breathe  obvl- 
iiie  this.  The  Licsthetlc  effect  Is  that  of  time 
making  Its  mark.  No  attempt  should  be  made 
to  deny  these  minor  Inroads  of  time. 

1 2)  Significant  deterioration  was  not«d  on 
marble  surfaces  on  the  Olmsted  terraces — a 
condition  that  should  "flash  a  warning" 
whenever  future  consideration  Is  given  to 
wearablllty  of  various  stone  surfaces, 

LOOSE   OR   CRACKED   -STONES 

(1)  Certain  stones,  voussorls.  flat  arches, 
quols.  tmd  cornice  members  are  In  need  of 
affixing  to  the  backup  majBonry.  They  are 
visible  and  can  be  treated  with  modern  rock 
bolting  techniques  and  post  tensioning. 

WALL   STRENGTH 

( 1 )  The  facing  stone  Is  bonded  to  the  rub- 
ble wall  with  alternate  courses,  making  a 
physical  bond  uniting  the  wall  In  a  series  of 
vertical  shafts  separated  by  the  aforemen- 
tioned natural  control  Joints.  These  walls  are 
over  4  feet  thick  at  the  foundations.  They  are 
not  overstressed,  taking  236  p.s.l.  maximum 
loading  with  the  stone  Itself  capable  of  8000 
In  the  case  of  sandstone  and  14,000  for  rubble 
fleldstone.  The  lime  mortar  Is  the  limiting 
factor,  but  there  is  no  reporting  of  vertical 
displacement  or  cracking  of  intertnr  tvon. 
It  is  proposed  that  a  grout  Injection  to  All 
voids  In  the  mortar  matrix  and  bond  the  ex- 
terior wall  to  the  Interior  would  add  strength. 

After  paint  removal  and  patching  and 
further  measurements.  It  may  prove  that 
grout  Injection  could  be  limited  to  the  lowest 
story  or  localized  or  could  be  eliminated  al- 
together. It  18  not  clear  that  so-called  soUd- 
Idcatlon  of  the  wall  Is  called  for.  but  this  taak 
force  defers  to  the  judgement  of  the  Praeger 
report. 

1 2)  On  page  10.  near  the  conclusion  of  the 
portion  of  the  report  on  the  experimental  wall 
grouting,  amplification  and  clarification 
would  seem  desirable.  The  type  of  epoxy  as 
a  final  bonding  material  Is  questioned  .md 
should  be  clarified  to  the  extent  that  de- 
scription is  not  found  with  respect  to  the 
viscosity  of  the  material  proposed.  Elsewhere, 
It  Is  reported  that  various  formulations  seem 
to    be    Identified.    Furthermore,    experience 


elsewhere  Indicates  that  ferrous  metals  and 
certain  epoxy  compounds  stfe  not  mutually 
compatable  and  that  deterioration  may  oc- 
cur in  both  materials  through  chemical  ac- 
tion; hence,  use  of  iron  reinforcing  rods 
should  be  evaluated. 

(3)  There  Is  discussion  of  the  thermal  ef- 
fect of  solidification  of  the  wall  resulting 
from  the  Infilling  of  the  present  cavity.  This 
phenomenon  Is  not  discussed  In  great  detail 
other  than  to  conclude  that  there  Is  to  be 
predicted  a  10%  net  increase  In  heat  gain  or 
heat  loss  in  the  solidified  wall.  TTie  effect  of 
this  change  In  the  internal  structure  of  walls 
of  such  comparatively  great  mass  bears  closer 
Investigation. 

It  Is  probable  that  it  will  require  an  In- 
terval of  time,  perhaps  18  months  to  2  years, 
for  the  long  stabilized  thermal  and  hydro 
balance  within  the  walls  to  become  re-estab- 
lished, responsive  to  modifications  resulting 
from  the  filling  of  the  voids  and  the  pos- 
sible modification  In  the  reverse  perme- 
ability or  breathing  property  of  the  wall. 
MOisTtriu: 

( 1 )  It  Is  difficult  to  accept  the  categorical 
statement  that  "condensation  In  the  wall 
will  not  occur  during  the  summer".  The 
computations  on  Figure  22  do  not  appear  to 
indicate  a  recognition  of  the  lag  In  change 
of  the  ambient  humidity  and  temperature  of 
the  miemal  wall  volume  and  It  Is  possibly 
questionable  whether  the  conclusions  shown 
thereon  are  valid  without  ftirtber  experi- 
mental documentation. 

( 2 )  The  Praeger  Report  does  not  contain  a 
bibliography,  therefore  the  following  paper 
may  have  been  available  to  the  authors.  Ref- 
erence Is  made  to  Consolidation  des  Monu- 
ments D' Architecture  par  injection  dans  let 
Maconneries,  Moscau  N.  Zvorlklne.  From  this. 
It  Is  seen  that  the  Russian  experiences  Indi- 
cate that  the  epoxy  Infilling  should  not  be 
Impermeable  to  moisture;  therefore,  the 
formulation  of  the  material  ultimately  used 
should  be  Investigated  in  light  of  these  re- 
ported results. 

It  was  fotmd  that  the  dilution  of  the  epoxy 
With  a  solvent  helped  to  provide  better  pen- 
etration and  greater  ctdheslon  and,  at  the 
same  time,  did  not  produce  a  mass  Incapable 
of  "breathing". 

In  the  same  connection,  we  were  Informed 
by  Dr.  R.  M.  Organ.  Chief.  Conservation — 
Analytical  Laboratory.  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, that  Savestone  Is  an  excellent  material, 
particularly  If  the  manufaoturers  are  at  this 
time  employing  the  Lewln  Sa>Te  patents. 
.\cryUc  plastic  compounds  have  elsewhere 
been  found  to  be  very  deleterlotis  in  these 
uses  and  should  be  avoided. 

The  Repwrt  suggests  quite  discouraging 
results  from  the  several  experimental  meth- 
ods of  removing  the  old  paint  from  the 
stone.  Prom  other  sources,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  Methylene  Chloride  paint  remover 
which  was  used,  while  not  formulated  for 
removal  from  stone  surfaces,  actually  can 
be  made  very  effective  when  combined  with 
a  neutral  Jelly  to  create  an  emulsion,  keeping 
the  mixture  moist  for  a  longer  jjeriod. 
(Actually,  in  the  results  cited,  the  coated 
stone  surfaces  were  covered  with  aluminum 
foil  to  prevent  accelerated  evaporation.)  The 
latter  expedient  might  Increase  the  effective- 
ness of  the  gel  remover  reported. 

In  this  connection,  It  Is  somewhat  sur- 
prising to  find  that  the  rep>ort  does  not  cover 
the  matter  of  vapor  transmission  more  posi- 
tively. It  would  seem  desirable  to  Investigate 
the  advantages  of  providing  a  vapor  bstfrler 
back  of  the  plaster  on  exterior  wall  surfaces. 
It  Is  possible  that  this  will  alleviate  the  tend- 
ency for  plaster  fatigue  through  thermal 
and  moisture  changes  as  well  as  more  effec- 
tively stabilizing  the  moisture  content  of 
the  interior  of  the  Interior  of  the  wail  vol- 
ume.   This    vapor   barrier.    If   found    to    be 


necessary,  could  be  of  the  framed-ln-piac« 
variety,  thus  avoiding  extensive  replaaterlng. 
(3)  Apparently,  the  authors  of  the  Report 
have  not  fnund  condltlins  to  Indicate  the 
desirability  of  horizontal  molsttjre  barriers 
In  the  base  of  the  walls  to  offset  the  capillary 
action  often  found  in  walls  of  this  mass  and 
porous  character. 

PERFORMANCE  DESIGN 

( 1 )  The  Praeger  Report  analyzes  the  struc- 
ture and  loadings  of  the  Weet  Front  por- 
tion of  the  Capitol  building  and  proves  They 
are  within  the  parameters  of  sound  prac- 
tice. The  effects  of  .static  and  dynamic  load- 
ings and  sou  pressures  due  to  dead  load, 
live  load,  wind  and  seismic  forces,  and  sonic 
booms  have  been  given  complete  attention 
and  analysis. 

PAINTING 

( 1 )  The  continued  use  of  oil  paint  In 
many  applications  15  to  105  mils  thick  lias 
caused  accelerated  but  not  severe  weather- 
ing. Modern  breathing  paints  will  obviate 
this  difficulty. 

The  Capitol  Is  made  of  three  materials: 
yellowish  sandstone  (original  wings).  Wal- 
ters' marble  House  .ind  Senate  extended 
wings,  marble  East  Front  extension  and  liie 
cast  iron  dome.  White  paint  un  the  sand- 
stone and  dome  is  used  to  unify  the  en- 
semble. This  hac  been  the  style  for  more 
than  100  years.  The  White  House  Is  painted 
stone.  London  abounds  in  painted  stone.  The 
tradition  of  painting  should  continue. 


EXTENSION  OF  WEST  FRONT  OP 
CAPITOLr— EDITORIAL  FROM  THE 
WASHINGTON    POST 

Mr.  HOT.T.TNGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  editorial 
entitled  "It's  Up  to  the  Senate  To  Save 
the  West  Front,"  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  June  26,  1972. 

The  editorial  makes  the  point  that  I 
have  been  making  o\er  and  over;  that 
is,  that  the  future  of  the  west  front  of 
the  Capitol  is  being  made  by  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Extension  of  the  Capitol, 
a  group  composed  of  the  leaders  of  Con- 
gress. This  group  meets  in  closed  sessions 
to  make  final  decisions  that  could  change 
the  facade  of  the  Capitol  without  con- 
gressional consideration. 

The  Washington  Post  is  doing  its  job 
in  educating  the  public  that  their  great- 
est national  shrine  is  in  danger  of  being 
"stampeded  into  destruction."  Now  it  is 
time  for  Congress  to  decide  whether  it  is 
going  to  save  the  Capitol  or  sit  by  while 
the  Commission  for  Extension  decides  on 
extension. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It's  Up  to  the  Senate  To  Save  the  West 
Front 
It  Is  Ironic  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  rather  Its  conferees,  should  suddenly 
be  so  eager  to  restore  the  old  Senate  and 
Supreme  Court  chambers  and  yet  stubbornly 
insist  on  the  extension  of  the  West  Front  of 
the  Capitol.  Restoring  the  old  chamber  nes- 
tled within  the  central  building  is  a  nice, 
sentimental  thing  to  do.  Before  the  Senate 
moved  Into  Its  present  wing  In  1859,  this 
semi-circular,  domed  hall  resounded  to  the 
orations  of  Calhoun,  Clay  and  Webster. 
Thereafter  It  served  the  Supreme  Court  for 
75  years  until  the  court's  own  building  was 
completed  In  1935.  Since  then  the  old  cham- 
ber has  been  closed  to  the  public  and  fallen 
Into  disuse,  save  for  an  occasional  committee 
meeting   or   conference.   The   proposed   $15 
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million  restoration  is  essentially  a  recon- 
struction of  the  historic  WiUlamsburg  kind. 
The  galleries,  which  have  once  been  described 
as  "Stuffy"  and  which  have  long  been  re- 
moved, are  to  be  put  back  again  and  some 
of  the  original  Senate  furnishings  are  to  be 
reproduced  from  old  pictures  and  paintings. 
It  will  make  a  fine  museum  for  tourists  to 
admire.  The  extension,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  do  the  exact  opposite  on  a  much  larger 
and.  we  think,  tragic  scale.  It  would  obliter- 
ate the  .  enutoe  article — the  last  remamder 
of  William  mornton's  original  Capitol  build- 
ing which  George  Washington  praised  for  its 
•  granucur.  simplicity  and  convenience."  What 
a  ni  j.t.  .1  would  completely  alter  the  mag- 
nificent terraces  designed  by  our  greatest 
landscape  architect,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted. 
And  that  Is  another  Irony. 

The  genius  of  Olmsted  Is  Just  being  fully 
reccignlz«d  as  we  celebrate  his  160th  anni- 
versary of  his  birth  this  year.  There  are  cele- 
brations all  over  the  country  and  this  fall 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  will  mount  a  spe- 
cial exhibition  of  his  work,  including,  of 
course,  the  Capitol  Terraces. 

All  practical,  technical  arguments  for  this 
destruction  have  now  been  dealt  with  and  to 
our  mmd,  refuted.  Competent  engineers  have 
established  that  the  historic  sandstone  facade 
is  sale  and  sound  and  therefore  need  not  be 
replaced  by  a  new.  marble  one  some  80  feet 
further  out.  A  new  visitors'  center  has  been 
approved  at  nearby  Union  Station,  so  there  is 
no  need  for  more  tourist  facilities,  cafeterias 
and  such  withm  the  Capitol.  New  offices  for 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  can  be  pro- 
vided by  adding  to  the  New  Senate  Office 
Buildmg  and  on  the  vacant  F>rovidence  Hos- 
pital site,  so  there  Is  no  need  to  alter  a  na- 
tional shrine  for  that  reason  either.  The 
argument  thus  now  boils  down  to  the  simple 
question  of  whether  Congress  wants  to  re- 
spect this  country's  first  and  most  cherished 
building  or  irretrievably  tamper  with  it. 

Senator  Ernest  F.  HoUlngs  (D.-S.C.)  be- 
lieves this  Important  question  ought  to  be 
put  to  a  vote  by  the  entire  Congress.  The 
Senate  .Appropriation  Committee  has  sup- 
ported lUm  on  this.  Rep.  Bob  Casey  i  D.-Tex,) , 
his  counterpart  In  the  House,  believes  there 
is  no  need  for  a  vote  because  the  Commission 
for  the  Kxtenslon  of  the  Capitol,  composed  of 
the  leaders  of  Congress  has  decided  in  closed 
session  last  March  to  go  ahead  with  its  17- 
year-old  scheme.  The  Issue  is  now  at  a  stale- 
mate in  conference.  We  fervently  hope  the 
Senate  side  holds  out.  The  Senate  conferees 
have  agreed  to  the  restoration  of  the  Old 
Senate  Chamber.  It  would  be  a  contradlctlcm 
were  they  now  to  agree  to  let  Congress  and 
the  American  jjeople  be  stam{>eded  Into  the 
destruction  of  the  old  West  Front  and  Its 
terraces. 


FORTHCOMING     RETIREMENT     OF 
GEN.  WILLIAM  C.  WESTMORELAND 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
South  Carolina's  most  distinguished  sons 
is  preparing  to  retire.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  our  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  WiUiam 
C.  Westmoreland. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  know  General  Westmoreland  for 
many  years.  He  has  always  been  a  sol- 
dier's soldier  and  a  patriot's  patriot.  He 
has  dedicated  his  energy  and  efforts  to 
the  Armed  Forces  ever  since  he  entered 
The  Citadel  in  1931.  And  the  years  be- 
tween have  been  filled  with  great  event 
upon  great  event,  and  with  honor  up<Hi 
honor.  A  msua  trained  in  the  strategies 
and  tactics  of  war,  he  has  always  been 
deeply  committed  to  the  Ideals  of  peace. 
He  liafi  won  the  respect  of  several  Presi- 
dents, world  statesmen,  and  those  of  us 
who  serve  in  the  Congress.  He  has  won 


the  esteem  of  Americans  everywhere  for 
his  selfless  dedication  to  duty  under  the 
most  trying  of  circiunstances  and  lim- 
itations of  his  superiors'  policy.  And  he 
has  always  had  the  respect  and  devotion 
of  the  men  serving  under  liis  commands. 
General  Westmoreland  understood  full 
well  that  the  battle  is  not  just  strategj- 
and  tactics  and  logistics — more  than 
anytliing  else  it  is  human  beings — hu- 
man beings  under  fire,  being  asked  to 
make  their  ultimate  commitment  on  the 
field  of  war.  That  care  and  humanity 
toward  his  fellow  soldiers  was  always 
uppermost  in  General  Westmoreland  s 
mind. 

This  past  Sunday,  June  25,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times,  a  state- 
ment, a  valedictorj',  •*Titten  by  the  Gen- 
eral. It  is  an  eloquent  and  mo\1ng  piece. 
In  it  we  find  old  and  honorable  values 
alive  and  well.  We  find  love  of  country-, 
concern  for  one's  fellows  and  pride  in  be- 
longing to  the  coim try's  Armed  Forces. 

This  statement  deserves  to  be  read  by 
as  wide  an  audience  as  possible.  There- 
fore. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

.\  Soldier  Looks  Back 
(By  W.  C.  Westmoreland) 

Washington. — I  will  put  away  my  un:fcrm 
on  the  first  of  July,  36  years  after  pinning  en 
the  bfirs  of  a  second  lieutenant.  This  leads 
me  to  reflect,  not  without  some  nostalgia, 
upon  the  Army  I  have  known  and  served. 
In  so  doing,  I  find  certain  constants — truths 
and  principles  which  have  determined  the 
charsMJter  of  the  United  States  Army 
throughout  Its  proud  history.  I  also  find 
marked  evidence  of  change  as  the  Army  re- 
sponded over  the  years  to  the  changes  in 
our  society  and  the  challenges  to  our  na- 
tional security.  Both — the  immutable  char- 
acter, and  the  change  and  growth — have 
opened  the  way  to  far  greater  opportunities 
for  young  men  entering  the  Army  today  than 
were  open  to  me  long  ago. 

If  there  was  ever  doubt,  one  simple  truth 
has  been  reaffirmed  beyond  question  during 
the  time  I  have  been  a  soldier:  the  United 
States  must  have  an  Army  If  It  is  to  remain 
free  and  great.  A  healthy  sKeptlcism  of  all 
things  military  h£is  been  woven  into  the 
fabric  of  our  nation  since  its  birth,  but  no 
reasoning  person  can  proceed  from  this 
skepticism  to  a  conclusion  that  we  do  not 
need  armed  forces.  In  a  world  peopled  with 
imperfect  human  beings,  a  world  forever  in 
ferment  and  often  threatening,  our  armed 
forces  are  Indispensable  to  our  freedom  and, 
indeed,  to  human  progress. 

There  Is  another  constant  etched  indelibly 
in  the  character  of  the  Army,  and  that  is 
the  code  of  etlilcs  by  which  the  American 
soldier  lives,  works,  and  fights  if  need  be. 
The  code  is  best  expressed  in  the  credo  of 
West  Point:  Duty,  Honor,  Cotintry.  "  In  re- 
fiectir.g  on  the  long  reach  of  American  his- 
tory, I  am  deeply  impressed  by  the  way  the 
Army  as  a  whole  has  lived  up  to  this  code — 
as  an  Institution,  and  m»n  by  man. 

Related  to  the  foregoing,  one  other  con- 
stant which  I  would  emphasize  is  the  total 
loyalty  which  the  American  Army  has  given 
to  the  nation  and  the  society  it  serves.  This 
willing  and  proper  subordination  of  military 
force  to  the  leaders,  principles  and  purposes 
of  our  civilian  society  is  in  Itself  one  of  the 
greatest  successes  achieved  by  those  who 
charted  our  original  course  nearly  200  years 
ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Army  is  a  dynamic 
organization  that  has  changed  dramatically 


during  my  term  of  service  Its  size  has  ranged 
from  a  Depression  level  of  166,000  men  to 
a  World  War  II  peak  of  nearly  six  million. 
Kven  at  this  moment,  we  are  contending 
once  again  with  the  turbulence  and  manifold 
difficulties  of  reducing  the  Army  in  size  by 
nearly  a  half,  all  the  while  being  required 
to  remain  vlgiliant  and  competent  to  carry 
out  our  missions. 

The  changes  in  Army  equipment  have  been 
equally  striking.  The  technological  revolu- 
tion has  provided  materiel  far  more  effective 
than  that  with  which  the  Army  of  the  thir- 
ties was  equipped.  The  horse  and  the  mule 
have  entered  history's  stables,  to  be 
supplanted  by  the  Jeep,  the  tarJc  and  the 
helicopter.  Electronic  miracles  are  common- 
place. And  of  critical  Importance  the  gear 
of  the  soldier  himself  has  been  markedly 
improved. 

Some  other  changes  come  to  inlnd.  On  a 
personal  note,  my  monthly  base  pay  a.s  a 
.second  lieutenant  was  $125.  which  itself  was 
generous  Indeed  compared  to  the  $21  a 
month  paid  to  a  new  private.  The  Depression- 
era  civilian  populace,  resentful  of  even  the 
imprudently  Inadequate  military  budgets  of 
those  days,  had  little  \iae  for  the  man  in 
uniform  and  virtually  no  use  for  .spending 
money  on  him.  In  those  days,  the  very  word 
soldiering"  was  a  demeaning  term  implying 
that  someone  was  slacking  on  iiis  Job.  Along 
with  this,  troop  units  were  so  short  cf  moi-ey 
and  equipment  that  they  often  were  able 
to  do  little  more  than  go  through  the  motions 
of  drill  without  any  sense  of  real  pttrpose 
or  achievement. 

Fortunately  for  the  Army  and  the  nation, 
there  were  corps  of  officers  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers  in  that  long-ago  Army  who 
understood  why  tliey  existed,  and  who  had 
such  a  sense  of  mission  that  they  used  the 
time  available  to  prepare  themselves  profes- 
sionally for  the  challenges  which  came.  They 
understood — in  peacetime— the  need  for  an 
Army.  Slnoe  their  time,  neither  the  nation 
nor  its  armed  forces  have  been  free  to  idle 
In  the  backwaters  again. 

The  Army  to  which  young  men  come  in 
1972  offers  certain  enduring  opportunities: 
iirst  of  all,  the  opportunity  to  belong  to  an 
institution  which  remains  essential  lo  cor 
survival  and  well-being  and  has  as  Its  pj-st 
.mission  the  preservation  of  peace  through 
preparedness:  and  secondly,  the  opportunity 
to  work  at  something  which  puts  duty,  honor 
Eind  country  above  self — a  chance  to  serve 
other  men. 

Along  wtlh  these,  there  are  other  circum- 
.staiioes  far  more  attractive  than  those  I 
remember  when  I  f»rst  took  my  oath.  The 
base  pay  of  a  recruit  lias  advanced  more  than 
tifteenfold  since  1936,  with  N.C.O.  and  officer 
salaries  now  competitive  In  most  cases  with 
those  found  In  industry.  Given  the  time,  the 
resources  and  pubUc  support,  the  Army 
will  soon  be  able  to  offer  young  men  ade- 
quate housing,  exceptional  training  facilities, 
and  almost  unparalleled  chances  for  "nen 
of  all  ranks  to  advance  themseKes  vocation- 
ally and  academically.  Many  strides  have 
already  been  taken  In  theee  directions. 

There  Is  room  within  the  Army  of  today 
for  men  of  many  backgrounds,  talents,  skills 
and  interests.  Tliere  Is  equal  opportunity  to 
advance  on  merit.  There  la  interest  and 
meaning  in  what  they  do.  There  are  open 
doors  through  which  they  can  communicate 
ideas  aimed  at  Improving  the  Army's  effec- 
tiveness. And  with  all  this,  there  remain  the 
mental  ar^  physical  challenges  to  the  modem 
soldier. 

A  look  back,  then,  confirms  for  me  the 
enduring  truths  and  principles  on  which  the 
Umted  States  Army  is  based.  It  reaffirms  for 
me  the  great  pride  I  have  always  taken  In 
wearing  the  khaki  and  the  Army  green.  It 
puts  In  astonishing  perspective  the  strides 
which  have  been  taken  by  the  Army  during 
my  lifetime  and  the  challenging  opportuni- 
ties— personal    and   profeasional — whlcb    lie 
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before  the  soldiers  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
If  I  were  able  to  stand  on  the  Plain  at  West 
Point  once  8igaln  and  taXe  the  same  oath, 
I  would  do  so  wtth  equal  pride,  and  even 
more  anticipation. 


AIR  PARES  FOR  ALASKA 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  AlaskaiLs 
and  people  wishing  to  visit  our  beautiluJ 
State  are  extremely  dependent  on  air 
transportation.  To  drive  to  Alaska  re- 
quires traveling  over  1,000  niiles  of  gravel 
roads  through  Canada.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  average  family  from  the  conti- 
nental United  States  to  drive  up  the 
highway  on  a  2-week  vacation,  as  the 
driving  time  alone  is  a  week  each  way. 
Only  our  .sister  State  of  Hawaii  is  as 
dependent  on  the  airlines  for  interstate 
travel.  Yet  I  find  that  people  flying  to — 
and  within — Alaska  are  being  discrimi- 
nated against  in  the  sense  that  certain 
preferential  and  promotional  air  fares 
that  apply  on. many  routes  around  the 
United  States  do  not  apply  widely  to 
Alaska. 

For  example.  If  I  wished  to  fly  to  Cali- 
fornia, Hawaii,  or  Florida  tomorrow.  I 
could  take  a  7-  to  21-day  excursion  for 
a  fare  .substantially  below  the  CAB  reg- 
ulated coach  rate.  Were  I  to  t«ike  nxy 
family  with  me  for  a  vacation  this  sum- 
mer, we  could  go  together  at  a  special 
family  rate.  But  I  am  unable  to  obtaan 
these  special  fares  on  flights  to  Alaska. 

Only  In  the  winter  can  I  fly  on  a  fam- 
ily rate  and  then  on  only  three  of  the 
fotir  interstate  airlines  serving  Alaska. 
Night  coach  fares  are  available  on  only 
two  of  these  four  carriers.  Only  one  of 
our  airlines  publishes  so-called  tour- 
basing  fares — reduced  rates  which  apply 
when  the  passenger  purchases  some  lodg- 
ing and/ or  ground  transportation — and 
these  only  over  certain  routes  at  certain 
seasons.  None  of  the  four  carriers  have 
interstate  excursion  fares,  though  West- 
em  Airlines  does  have  a  triangle  fare  to 
Hawaii. 

Despite  the  great  distances  and  heavy 
dependence  on  air  travel  around  the 
State  of  Alaska  the  intrastate  picture  is 
also  pretty  bleak  with  no  family  fares, 
no  nightcoach  fares,  and  no  youth  fares. 

The  tradition  of  thinking  of  travel  to 
and  from  Alaska  as  really  an  intema- 
Uonal  flight  with  the  higher  internation- 
al rate  structure  built  into  oiu-  air  fares 
has  long  been  a  great  hindrance  to  us 
in  getting  travel  expenses  down. 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  to  the  CAB 
outlining  my  feelings  about  the  relative 
lack  of  reduced  fares  for  people  flying  to 
and  from  Alaska.  In  reply  I  was  told  that 
it  is  up  to  the  airlines  to  set  the  dis- 
count fares  and  not  the  CAB.  Upon  fur- 
ther investigation  I  found  that  the  month 
of  February  1972,  around  40  percent  of 
the  passenger  revenue  miles  flown  by 
coach  passengers  of  major  airlines — 
Eastern.  National,  American.  United — 
were  at  a  discount  rate.  This  indicates 
the  importance  of  these  promotional  fare 
to  airline  receipts  and  that  they  sxirely 
are  applying  them  elsewhere.  Discoimt 
fares  are  particularly  prevalent  on  routes 
of  1,500  miles  or  more  connecting  major 
cities  and  tourists  areas — routes  which 
are  similar  to  the  ones  that  Alaskans  fly 
when  coming  "outside."  But  as  I  men- 


tioned earlier  there  are  no  excursion 
fares  to  Alaska,  nor  are  there  family 
fares  in  the  summer,  nor  is  there  an 
abundance  of  tour-base  fares  like  the 
ones  that  fill  the  pages  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  announcing  special  fares  to  all 
sorts  of  places. 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  aim  of  our 
regulatory  system  In  the  field  of  air 
transportation  should  be  equitable  serv- 
ice at  fair  rates  for  all  travelers.  In  this 
Instance.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  principles 
of  equity  and  fairness  characterize  the 
rates,  routes,  and  service  available  to 
Alaska.  I  Intend  to  pursue  this  matter 
further  in  an  attempt  to  secure  Alaskans 
and  visitors  the  opportxmlties  and  ad- 
vantages offered  to  other  travelers  on 
comparable  air  routes.  I  hope  others  will 
join  me  in  this  pursuit. 

If  there  are  \'alid  reasons  that  stand 
up  to  analysis  as  to  why  this  discrepancy 
exists,  then  we  should  all  know  about 
them.  In  no  case  shoulu  there  be  any 
trace  of  the  philosophy  that  Alaskans 
will  put  up  with  inferior  service  and  in- 
equitable treatment.  That  may  be  a  ves- 
tige of  some  other  Alaska  at  some  other 
day.  It  surely  has  no  place  in  anyone's 
thinking  today. 


Last  year  over  800,000  persons  attended  the 
four  dav  Festival. 


COOKWARE  AT  THE  AMERICAN 
FOLKLIFE  FESTIVAL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Festival  of  American 
Folklore,  to  take  place  at  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution  from  June  30  through 
July  4.  The  Cookware  Group  of  General 
Housewives  Corp.,  which  is  located  in 
Terre  Haute.  Ind..  will  give  live  demon- 
strations of  the  process  of  manually  cast- 
ing metal  in  sand  molds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news 
release  explaining  this  demonstration 
be  printed  In  the  Record  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MANt'AI.  S.^ND-OASTINO  PKOCESS  FSATTrRKlJ  AT 
THB  AMESICAN  FOLKLIFE  F^TIVAL  AT  THX 
SMrrHSONIAN 

The  age-old  process  of  manually  casting 
metal  in  sand  molds  will  be  featured  at  the 
sixth  annual  Festival  of  American  Polkllfe 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  June  30,  1972, 
to  July  4.  1972.  according  to  an  announce- 
ment made  today  by  J.  Carroll  Fletcher, 
F*res!dent  of  the  Cookware  Group  of  General 
Housewares  Corporation. 

This  molding  process  will  be  demonstrated 
live  four  times  daUy  by  Sylvester  Hoylng, 
Plant  Superintendent  of  the  Wagner  Divi- 
sion of  General  Housewares  Corporation 
which  Is  located  in  Sidney,  Ohio.  Thla  foun- 
dry manufactures  cookware  In  both  Iron  and 
aluminum,  using  the  most  modern  methods 
and  equipment.  To  llltutrate  the  contrast  In 
these  methods,  the  exhibit  will  Include  a  mo- 
tion picture  aim  furnished  by  the  American 
Foundries  Society. 

In  the  live  demonstration.  Hoylng  will 
.«how  how  a  sand  mold  Is  compacted  around 
a  pattern  In  two  halves,  the  pattern  removed, 
and  the  mold  assembled  to  receive  the  molten 
metal.  Molten  aliunlnum  will  be  supplied  by 
a  small  electric  furnace  which  Is  Included  in 
the  exhibit. 

"We  are  extremely  proud  to  have  our  prod- 
ucts used  In  this  Festival,  and  we  plan  to  do- 
nate the  product*  to  the  Institution  upton 
completion  of  the  Festival,"  stated  Fletcher. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  INVESTMENT 
ACT  OP  1972 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  to  save 
American  jobs  and  to  preserve  the  diver- 
sified industrial  base  that  has  made 
America  the  most  prosperous  of  nations, 
I  introduced  my  Foreign  Trade  and  In- 
vestment Act  of  1972. 

Again  and  again,  I  have  pointed  out 
that  we  are  confronting  a  radically  dif- 
ferent world  from  that  with  which  we 
dealt  in  the  1950's  and  early  1960's.  Large 
trading  blocs  have  been  formed,  prosper- 
ous European  and  Asian  economies  com- 
pete as  equals  in  the  world  marketplace, 
and  the  transnational  corporation  has 
emerged  as  a  major  force  in  world  com- 
merce. 

New  worlds  need  new  solutions,  and 
I  have  promised  just  that  in  the  Hartke- 
Burke  bill.  It  would  bring  rampant  im- 
ports under  reasonable  constraint  and 
place  the  American  transnationals  back 
under  democratic  control. 

Nat  Goldflnger,  research  director  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  has  been  among  the  first 
to  identify  the  characteristics  of  the  new 
world  economy.  He  has  been  a  leader  in 
seeking  new  ways  to  preserve  America's 
economic  strength. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Washington 
Post.  Mr.  Goldflnger  clearly  pinpoints  the 
continuing  problems  in  foreign  trade 
and  the  role  of  the  Hartke-Burke  bill  in 
their  solution. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  Import- 
ance of  this  issue  to  every  American,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Imports   Undekmine   American   iNDtrsTRT 
(By  Nat  Goldflnger) 

The  American  economy  Is  in  trouble  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  deterioration  of  the 
American  position  In  International  trade  re- 
sulted In  the  net  loss  of  about  900,000  Job 
opportunities  from  1966  to  1971.  The  situ- 
ation 13  worsening  at  present.  The  Industrial 
base  of  the  American  economy  is  being  un- 
dermined and  narrowed. 

Merchandise  Imports  were  $2.9  billion 
greater  than  exports  in  1971,  according  to 
the  Commerce  Department's  official  account- 
ing— the  first  reported  trade  deficit  since 
1893.  This  deficit  jumped  to  a  yearly  rate  of 
$6.5  billion  In  the  January-March  quarter  of 
1972.  Many  more  jobs  are  being  wiped  out 
by  the  rising  tide  of  imports  than  are  In- 
volved Ui  exports. 

Between  1965  and  1970,  there  was  a  loss  of 
122.500  Jobs  in  radio,  TV  and  electronic  com- 
ponent production,  according  to  the  indus- 
try association.  Scores  of  thousands  of  ad- 
ditional Jobs  have  been  wiped  out  in  a  rap- 
idly spreading  number  of  Industries.  Com- 
munities throughout  the  country  are  ad- 
versely affected. 

Estimates  indicate  that,  last  year,  imports 
of  autos  were  about  20  per  cent  of  the  U.S. 
market,  TV  receivers  more  than  30  per  cent, 
radios  and  tape  recorders  more  than  90  per 
cent,  sewing  machines  and  calculating  ma- 
chines nearly  60  per  cent,  cassettes  100  per 
cent  and  basebaU  mitts  about  90  per  cent. 
Similarly,  large  proportions  of  U.S.  produc- 
tion of  other  industries  are  being  displaced — 
typewriters  and  shirts.  Industrial  equipment 
and  knit  goods,  pianos  and  steel,  tlrea  and 
work  clothes,  shoes,  textiles  and  glassware. 
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This  proceiB,  which  dUplaces  U.S.  pro- 
duction and  employment,  often  raaults  In 
very  little,  if  any.  price  benefit  to  the  con- 
sumer, who  Is  alflo  a  wage  or  salary  earner, 
imports  are  sold  at  the  American  price  or 
close  to  it.  So  the  economy  lose*  a  growing 
part  of  its  productive  ba«e,  workers  lose  their 
Jobs,  while  the  beneflta  go  to  proflte.  More- 
over, the  reoent  devaluation  of  the  American 
dollar — which  was  loudly  advertised  aa  the 
solution  to  these  problems — ^hae  actually 
contributed  to  the  continuing  inflation  that 
plagues  the  American  people.  And  the  VS. 
position  in  the  world  economy  continues  to 
get  worse. 

This  deterioration  has  been  accelerating 
in  the  past  decade.  Imports  of  manufactured 
products  more  than  quadrupled  between 
1960  and  1971 — ^from  »6.9  billion  to  $80.4 
billion.  In  the  January-March  quarter  of 
1972.  manufactured  imports  were  up  to  a 
yearly  rate  of  $36.9  bllUon.  Moreover,  In  I960, 
such  imports  were  only  about  half  the  level 
of  manufactured  exports;  by  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  year,  the  United  States  Imported 
a  greater  volume  of  manufactured  goods 
than  it  exported.  The  major  causes  of  this 
deterioration  are  the  following: 

In  the  world  of  the  19708,  nations  manage 
their  economies.  Other  countries  have  direct 
and  indirect  subsidies  for  their  exports  plus 
direct  and  indirect  barriers  to  Imports.  The 
result  Is  that  foreign  products  surge  Into 
the  huge  American  market.  whUe  U.S.  ex- 
ports are  often  blocked  or  their  expansion  is 
retarded. 

The  export  of  American  technology  has 
been  reducing  or  eliminating  Amertoa's  tech- 
nology and  productivity  leadership  in  many 
industries  and  product  lines.  UJS.  firms 
have  transferred  American  technology  and 
know-how  to  their  foreign  subsidiary  plants. 
And  there  have  been  additional  technology 
transfers  through  patent  agreements  and 
licensing  arrangements  of  U.6.  firms  with 
foreign  companies. 

As  a  result,  foreign  plants,  operating  with 
American  technology,  probably  are  nearly  as 
efficient  as  similar  factories  in  the  U.S.  But 
employment  costs  frequently  are  50  to  90 
per  cent  lower,  and  there  may  be  the  addi- 
tional advantages  of  lower  taxes  and  oper- 
ating in  markets  protected  by  foreign 
governments. 

-Sharply  rising  investments  of  UB.  com- 
panies in  foreign  subsidiaries  have  been  key 
factors  in  the  export  of  American  technology 
and  the  loss  of  American  Jobs.  Direct  invest- 
ments of  U.S.  firms  in  foreign  facilities  shot 
up  from  $3.8  billion  In  1960  to  about  $15 
billion  In  1971.  The  book  value  of  such  In- 
vestments In  foreign  facilities  rose  from 
almost  $32  billion  In  1960  to  more  than  $78 
billion  in  1971. 

Although  an  estimated  25,000  foreign  affili- 
ates are  controlled  by  about  3 ,600  U£.  corpo- 
rations, the  bulk  of  these  foreign  operations 
is  highly  concentrated  among  the  corporate 
giants.  Prof.  Peggy  Mtisgrave  of  Northeastern 
University  reports  tbat.  In  1966,  "Over  80  per 
cent  of  taxable  income  which  U.8.  corpon- 
tions  received  from  foreign  sources  .  .  .  went 
to  430  corporations  with  asset  size  in  excess 
of  $250  mUUon." 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank's  newsletter 
reported  last  year  that  "foreign  sales  of  U£. 
affiliates  In  manufacturing  alone  totalled  al- 
most $60  blUlon  In  1968  and  are  estimated  at 
between  $70  and  $76  billion  in  1970."  That  Is 
more  than  twice  the  volume  of  exports  of 
manufactured  goods  from  the  U.S. 

The  mushrooming  growth  of  multinational 
corporations,  most  of  them  U.S.-based,  Is  a 
new  factor  in  the  accelerating  deterioration 
of  the  American  position  in  the  world 
economy. 

A  U.S.-based  multinational  corporation  can 
produce  components  in  widely  separated 
plants  in  Korea,  Taiwan  and  the  U.S.,  assem- 
ble the  product  In  Mexico  and  sell  the  Item  in 
the  U.S.  at  American  prices,  possibly  with  an 
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American-brand  name.  Or  the  Item  Is  pro- 
duced and  scdd  in  foreign  markets.  In  com- 
petition with  U£.-made  products. 

VS.  B«p.  James  Burke  and  Sen.  Vance 
Hartke  have  Introduoed  the  Foreign  Trade 
and  Investment  Act  of  1973,  which  is  aimed 
specifically  at  dealing  with  these  basic  causes 
of  America's  deteriorating  position  In  the 
world  economy. 

The  bill,  for  example,  would  remove  the 
tax  subsidies  and  other  incentives  that  en- 
courage U.S.  companies  to  establish  foreign 
subsidiary  operations.  It  would  provide  gor- 
emment  regulation  of  the  e^;>ort  of  Ameri- 
can technology  and  ci^ltal.  It  would  also  set 
up  a  "sliding  door"  limitation  on  most  Im- 
ports, related  to  the  level  of  American  pro- 
duction— annual  Import  quotas,  based  on  the 
number  of  items  Imported  into  the  U.S.  in 
106&-1969,  as  a  percentage  of  VS.  output.  In 
that  way,  Irt^orts  would  be  permitted  to  in- 
crease as  VS.  production  rises. 

The  Burke-Hartke  bUl's  restraints  on  im- 
ports and  on  the  outflows  of  tedinology  and 
capital  are  tailored  to  meet  America's  needs 
In  a  world  of  managed  national  economies 
and  miUtlnatlonal  corporations.  The  bUl  rep- 
resents a  practical  way  of  dealing  «ith  a  seri- 
ous economic  and  social  problem. 


ELECTRICrTY— THE  SOLUTIQN, 
NOT  THE  PROBLEM 

iAi.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  It  is  no 
secret  that  our  Nation  is  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  a  serious  energy  crislfl.  Con- 
gress has  been  aware  of  this  problem  for 
soma  time.  The  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  has  been  hold- 
ing hearings  on  Senate  Resoluticm  45,  a 
measure  providing  for  an  energy  policy 
study.  A  number  of  other  congressional 
committees  are  looking  into  various  as- 
pects of  the  energy  crisis. 

The  matter  does  not  rest  with  the 
Congress  alone.  Those  who  supply  us 
with  electricity  are  also  exploring  ways 
and  means  of  insuring  that  Americans 
win  continue  to  have  adequate  power 
when  they  need  it.  Shearon  Harris,  pres- 
ident of  the  Carolina  Power  It  Light  Co. 
of  Raleigh,  N.C.,  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion for  the  past  year  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  an  orga- 
nization of  183  investor-owned  electric 
utilities.  On  June  5,  1972,  he  reported  to 
the  members  of  that  institute  at  Its  40th 
annual  convention  held  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.  Oivlng  an  account  of  his  steward- 
ship, Mr.  Harris  pointed  out  some  of  the 
challenges  which  face  our  Investtur- 
owned  utilities  as  they  seek  to  provide 
clean  and  safe  energy  today  and  m.  the 
years  to  come. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tbat  Mr. 
Harris'  remarks  entitled  "Electricity — 
The  Solution,  Not  the  Problem,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobo, 
as  follows: 

ELXcraicrrr — The  8oi.trnoN,  Nor  th« 

Pbobuim 

(By  Shearon  Eiarrls,  chairman,  Edison 

Electric  Institute) 

It  has  become  traditional  tbat  your  Chair- 
man at  this  time  renders  a  report  on  his 
stewardship.  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the 
great  experience  that  it  has  been  for  me  to 
serve  In  this  capacity.  Between  the  Cleveland 
and  San  Diego  Conventions,  I  have  devoted 
106  days  away  from  the  Carolina  Power  tt 
Light  Company  system  to  Industry  matters, 
or  about  40  percent  of  the  working  days  in 
tbat  period,  and  have  travtied  over  65,000 


mllea  In  tbe  performanoe  of  theae  dntlM. 
While  It  has  been  a  strenuous  year  In  soma 
respects,  it  has  been  a  tremendous  learning 
experience  for  me  and  one  which  baa  been 
most  gratifying  because  of  tbe  vairy  htgd 
degree  of  coq;>eratton  I  have  enjoyed  trata 
everyone. 

I  should  like  to  acknowledge  my  gratitude 
to  our  Company's  Board  of  Directors  for 
encouraging  me  to  arrange  our  Company 
affairs  so  as  to  serve  tbe  Industry  and  my 
gratitude  to  my  saaoclatea  in  our  Company 
for  their  extra  devotion  to  duty  while  I  waa 
busy  with  Indiutry  matters.  Tbe  Edison  Elec- 
tric Institute  Is  most  fortunate,  indeed,  to 
enjoy  the  services  of  a  highly  competent  and 
thoroughly  dedlcat«d  profwinnal  staff.  X 
should  like  to  acknowledge  my  personal  ap- 
preciation for  tbe  very  splendid  way  that 
every  member  of  the  Sdison  Electric  Insti- 
tute staff  has  perfomaed  his  re^wnslbllltlea 
during  the  past  year.  I  should  like  to  pay 
a  special  tribute  to  Don  Crawford  and  to 
emphasise  the  good  fortune  that  our  Indus- 
try enjoys  In  having  him  as  tbe  President 
of  the  Institute.  Finally,  I  want  to  express  a 
word  of  appreciation  to  the  member  com- 
panies for  the  grand  spirit  of  dedication  to 
tbe  Industry's  commitments  manifested  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

It  is  no  news  to  anyone  in  this  room  that 
there  Is  a  real  possibility  of  a  power  supply 
problem,  which  might  begin  this  month.  It 
could  happen.  uiUeas  court  rulings  concerned 
with  tbe  Implementation  of  the  National 
Envlroiunental  Policy  Act  are  modified 
promptly  by  appropriate  legiaUtlon  to  avoid 
further  delsya  in  the  installation  and  opera- 
tion of  vitally  needed  generating  plants. 

Delays  could  result  from  tbe  Calvert  Cliffs, 
Quad  Cities,  and  1899  Refuse  act  decisions 
of  last  year. 

Keep  in  mind  that  this  summer  there  wUl 
continue  to  be  some  areas  in  which  power 
supply  reserve  margins  are  leas  than  desir- 
able. But,  on  a  national  basis,  generating 
capacity  as  planned  and  achedaiad,  would 
be  adequate — if  It  can  come  on  tbe  line. 

Laat  spring  at  this  time,  we  predicted  a 
summer  margin  for  1971  of  18.3  percent.  As 
you  know,  It  actually  turned  out  to  be  19il 
p«oent.  We  are  basically  oonaarvattve  in  our 
foreeaate — but,  of  oouraa,  much  depends,  too, 
on  how  hot  a  summer  we  e:q>erts&oe. 

Our  foreoaats  tat  tbla  aummsr  of  22  percent 
and  for  auoceedlng  sumasra  are  all  above  tbe 
20  peroent  reserve  whteb  ttas  VMtaral  Powsr 
CoDunlsalon  states  Is  eaaenttal  to  tnaure  ade- 
quate and  reliable  eleetrlo  powwr  aupply. 
But— and  this  is  a  big  "but"  tndesd — we 
oaanot  expect  to  attain  tbeee  marglna  na- 
tionwide unleaa  we  are  able  to  install  and 
get  Into  operation  tbe  faculties  we  have 
planned  and  are  buUdlng.  We  hope  tbat 
timely  and  effective  legislation  will  be  passed 
to  assist  us  In  acblerlng  these  results. 

Iiooklng  further  to  tbe  future,  tbe  total 
eleotrlc  utility  industry  will  about  double  Its 
generating  capabUlty  from  1970  to  1980.  At 
the  end  of  1971,  capability  was  about  364 
mlUlon  kilowatts.  By  the  end  of  197S  this 
will  have  increased  to  more  than  631  mUllon 
kilowatts,  and  by  1980  to  more  than  600  mU- 
llon kilowatts. 

Our  beet  estimate  for  electric  utility  gen- 
eration by  1975  Is  2.138  trlUlon  kllowaU- 
boura,  and  for  1980  about  2.798  trUllon  kUo- 
watt-bours.  This  compares  with  the  1.614 
trillion  kilowatt- hours  generated  In  1971. 

We  continue  to  hew  closely  to  tbe  treud 
line  eatabllsbed  In  the  EU  forecast  made  13 
years  ago,  indicating  eleotrlc  utility  genera- 
tion In  the  vicinity  of  9.6  trUllon  kilowatt- 
hours  by  the  year  2000.  The  foreoast,  through 
1971.  has  a  cumulative  error  of  about  8/lOtba 
of  1  percent. 

Laat  year,  the  Investor-owned  companies 
spent  a  record  $11.9  bllUon  for  new  con- 
atruotkm  of  eleotrlc  plant,  or  14.6  percent  of 
tbe   new   construction   expenditures   by   all 
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American  Industry.  This  year,  new  construc- 
tion expecdituree  will  total  about  $13  billion. 

The  total  investment  of  the  companies  In 
electric  plant  and  equipment  reached  about 
•  104.5  billion  at  the  end  of  1971,  and  we  es- 
timate this  will  reach  about  »116  4  bUllon 
by  the  end  of  thU  year.  The  investor-owned 
electric  utility  industry  continues  to  be  the 
nation's  largest  industry  from  the  standpoint 
of  Investment . 

There  has  been  growing  recognition  by  the 
regulatory  commissions  of  the  need  for  rate 
increases  to  enable  the  electric  utility  com- 
panies to  carry  out  their  responsibilities  in 
the  face  of  higher  costs  all  along  the  line. 
During  1971,  It  was  reported  to  EEI  that  107 
investor-owned  electric  utility  rate  increases 
were  granted  for  a  total  of  $826  million,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  99  applica- 
tions pending  for  increases  totaling  *I,157 
million.  During  the  flrst  quarter  of  1972,  it 
was  reported  that  35  rate  Increaeee  were 
granted,  totaling  $304  million.  This  compares 
with  25  increases  totaling  $177  million  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  last  year. 

There  are  indications,  despite  the  variety 
of  challenges  we  are  facing,  that  our  fxjsltlon 
with  the  public  has  improved  somewbat  over 
the  already  good  esteem  in  which  we  have 
been  held  K  nationwide  survey  of  urban 
customers  of  investor-owned  electric  utility 
companies  was  taken  early  this  year  by  Cen- 
tral Sur\-eys  for  PIP — our  Industry's  public 
Information  program.  It  shows  that  91  per- 
cent of  those  questioned  feel  that  electric 
service  Is  as  reliable  and  dependable  as  It 
should  be — up  Jrom  the  88  percent  reading 
in  1971.  Only  8  percent  felt  service  should 
be  better. 

Here  Is  another  question  of  interest :  "If 
you  had  a  choice,  would  you  rather  receive 
electricity  from  the  company  that  serves  you 
now,  or  would  you  rather  have  the  electric 
system  owned  by  the  city,  the  state  or  the 
Federal  government?"  Seventy-six  percent 
said  they  preferred  company  ownership;  15 
percent  preferred  government  ownership;  and 
9  percent  had  no  preference.  This  Is  reassur- 
ing, but  I  would  not  suggest  :hat  we  be  com- 
plaoant  about  It 

T\imlng  to  the  environment,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  people  feel  that  air  and  water  pol- 
lution Is  of  leas  concern  this  year.  Forty- 
one  percent  say  that  air  pollution  Is  a  serious 
problem,  compared  to  52  percent  last  year, 
and  55  percent  In  1970.  Water  pollution  is 
deemed  a  serious  problem  by  63  percent  In 
1972,  compared  with  69  percent  in  1971  and 
63  percent  In  1970. 

Keeping  this  In  mind,  consider  the  re- 
sponse* to  the  next  three  propositions.  First. 
"Air  and  wvter  pollution  present  a  senous 
danger  to  human  health  and  safety  In  many 
parts  of  the  United  Statee."  Ninety-three 
percent  agree  with  thU — most  of  them 
strongly. 

The  response  to  the  next  statement  will 
not  give  aid  and  comfort  to  extreme  environ- 
mentalists. Electric  company  customers  were 
asked  to  give  their  opinion  on  this:  "The 
only  way  to  clean  up  the  environment  Is  to 
drastically  reduce  the  use  of  energy  and 
fuels  of  all  types  and  return  to  the  way  of 
life  of  30  or  40  years  ago."  Only  15  percent 
agreed  with  this  poeltlon.  Eighty-two  per- 
cent disagreed — moet  of  them  strongly. 

Finally,  this  statement  was  presented: 
"The  science  and  technology  that  have  cre- 
ated problems  of  air  and  water  pollution  can 
also  solve  those  same  problems."  Ninety-one 
percent  agreed — moet  of  them  strongly. 

More  directly  to  the  matter  of  electric  en- 
ergy consumption,  83  percent  of  those  asked 
felt  that  household  use  of  electricity  should 
not  be  restricted  to  help  reduce  the  need  for 
new  power  plants.  Seventy-nve  percent  said 
that  businesses  and  Industries  should  not 
be  reetrlcted  In  their  use  of  electric  power. 
With  regard  to  that  last  question,  when  It 
was  pointed  out  that  such  restrictions  might 
mean  a  loss  of  Jobs  In  the  area,  11  percent 


changed  liielr  vote,  so  that  the  grand  total 
shows  86  percent  against  restrictions  on  busi- 
ness and  Industry, 

This  should  give  us  some  encouragement 
as  we  work  u>  demonstrate  that  electricity  Is 
nideed  the  solution,  not  the  problem.  While 
our  customers  generally  are  more  realistic 
on  these  matters  than  are  some  of  the  more 
vocal  proponents  of  energy  restrictions,  while 
our  customers  do  not  make  headlines  or  at- 
tention-getting statements  of  dubious  valid- 
ity, they  do  appear  to  be  exercising  their 
common  sense.  We  neod  to  keep  them  ade- 
quately Informed  so  that  their  views  can  be 
effectively  expressed 

One  very  strong  impression  has  lingered 
with  me  from  the  past  year's  experience  as  I 
moved  about  over  the  country  and  talked 
with  industry  leaders  from  nearly  every  mem- 
ber company.  It  was  most  heartening  to 
observe  the  degree  to  which  so  many  com- 
panies view  their  position  as  a  part  of  the 
total  industry.  There  was  repeatedly  mani- 
fested a  willingness  to  think  In  terms  of 
the  total  Industry  as  distinguished  from  the 
impact  in  a  given  situation  upon  an  Indi- 
vidual company.  We  have  made  a  lot  of 
progress  along  this  line  in  system  and  re- 
gional planning  through  the  work  of  the 
reliability  councils.  Continued  progress  has 
been  observed  In  the  pursuit  of  our  common 
Interests  in  the  fleld  of  public  affairs.  Our 
almost  amazing  response  in  support  of  the 
Liquid  Metal  Past  Breeder  Reactor  Demon- 
■stratlon  project  Is  further  evidence  of  otir 
advanced  thmklng  as  a  total  Industry. 

Perhaps  the  sharpest  disappointment  with 
•Ahlch  I  was  poignantly  stricken  during  this 
period  of  service  was  the  significant  number 
i>f  companies  that  in  some  instances  looked 
at  themselves  individually  as  a  total  end 
A'ithln  themselves.  The  challenges  that  face 
thig  Industry  in  the  years  ahead  require  us 
to  finid  ways  in  some  instances  to  subordi- 
nate personal  views  and  short-range  advan- 
tages to  the  common  welfare  of  the  industr/ 
a.s  a  whole.  We  have  said  to  ourselves  and  tJ 
each  other  that  the  great  diversity  of  our 
industry  Is  one  of  its  great  strengths.  While 
'.ve  need  diverse  ideas  In  finding  the  solu- 
tions to  our  problems,  it  Is  my  personal  con- 
viction that  we  need  to  develop  a  higher 
--.ense  of  value  for  and  a  stronger  sense  of 
commitment  to  the  Industry-determined 
solutions  to  our  problems.  I  suppose  that 
what  I  am  trying  to  convey  is  simply  that 
we  need  to  take  another  step — a  rather 
large  step— in  the  direction  of  thinking  more 
like  one  whole  industry  and  less  like  183 
separate  companies  that  belong  to  the  same 
Lrade  association. 

In  my  remarks  at  Cleveland  last  year  In 
accepting  the  chairmanship,  I  said:  "I  have 
concluded  that  the  mission  of  my  leader- 
ship period  should  be  an  attempt  to  lift 
the  perspective  of  our  industry  in  the  fleld 
of  research  and  development."  Most  of  you 
are  familiar  with  the  emphasis  that  I  have 
put  on  R&D  during  the  year  and  It  Is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  review  that  effort.  The 
address  of  the  Honorable  Joseph  C.  Swldler 
on  Wednesday  will  be  devoted  to  that  sub- 
ject. 

We  have  <^een  the  endorsement  of  the 
R&D  Goals  Task  Force  Report  to  the  Elec- 
tric Research  Council  as  an  EKI  objective. 
We  have  seen  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  National  Association  of  Regulatory  Util- 
ity Commissioners  endorse  our  Industry's 
program  with  some  appropriate  conditions 
attached.  In  the  NARUC  report  Is  the  state- 
ment: "We  should  add  that  the  utilities  do 
not  have  much  time  to  demonstrate  their 
win  and  capability  to  tackle  the  R&D  Job." 
In  March  of  this  year  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  held  hearings  on  Senator 
Magnuson's  bill  to  levy  a  tax  on  electric  serv- 
ice to  support  R&D  and  to  create  a  govern- 
ment agency  to  conduct  the  program.  In  my 
appearance  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Oommlttee.  I  told   your  story  of  what  you 


have  done,  what  you  are  doing  and  what  I 
believed  you  would  do.  Under  hard  question- 
ing as  to  whether  our  industry  would  really 
perform  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  I 
asked  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  to 
suspend  consideration  of  that  bill  and  take 
a  reading  on  our  progress  in  March  1973.  The 
NARUC  statement  that  "the  utilities  do  not 
have  much  time"  became  a  reaUty  in  those 
Senate  Commerce  hearings. 

The  investor-owued  electric  utUlty  Industry 
today  stands  at  the  moet  Important  fork  in 
the  road  since  it  survived  the  battle  of  na- 
tionalization in  the  30's.  It  may  mount  and 
implement  a  really  creditable  research  and 
development  effort  m  the  next  few  months 
or  it  may  fumble  its  great  opportunity.  It  is 
unthinkable  that  we  would  choose  either 
deliberately  or  by  failure  to  act  the  road  to 
faUure  in  thU  great  opportunity.  To  travel 
the  road  of  success  will  call  for  a  consider- 
able amount  of  courage  and  faith.  It  Is  going 
to  take  a  lot  of  courage  to  commit  the  finan- 
cial support  that  our  R&O  program  requires 
and  to  seek  the  needed  revenues  either  by 
rate  adjustments  or  by  rate  surcharges  at  a 
time  when  so  many  of  us  are  so  sorely  pressed 
by  revenue  requirements.  It  Is  going  to  take 
a  lot  of  lalth  In  our  industry  leadership  to 
develop  a  program  that  all  of  us  must  sup- 
port with  a  lot  of  money,  but  which  cannot> 
possibly  accommodate  the  Individual  Ideas 
of  all  of  the  financial  supporters. 

I  believe  that  you  already  a^jpreoiate  the 
great  opportunity  that  Is  ours,  that  you  al- 
ready possess  the  courage  to  take  the  needed 
action  and  that  you  already  have  the  faith  In 
your  industry  colleagues  to  do  a  reasonable 
and  constructive  Job  of  implementing  the 
R&D  program;  therefore.  I  predict  that  this 
Industry  will  choose  th«  road  to  success 
which  will  lead  our  industry  to  newer  and 
higher  levels  of  service,  to  a  greater  ai)precla- 
tion  from  our  public  for  that  service  and  to 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  Industry's  existence  as  a  viable 
component  of  the  American  Investor-owned 
free-enterprise  system. 

For  the  privileged  of  being  your  servant  and 
for  the  patient  and  courteous  attention  you 
have  extended  to  me  here,  I  am  deeply 
grateful. 


RENEWED  NERVE  GAS  TESTING 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Prestdoit,  on  June  14 
the  Army  held  its  first  briefing  in  17 
J  ears  at  the  Dugway  Proving  Grounds, 
where  a  nerve  gas  accident  killed  more 
than  4,000  sheep  in  1968.  According  to 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  June  15.  the 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  Army's  Utah 
CBW  test  facility  said  that  the  Army 
is  now  preparing  an  impact  statement 
prerequisite  to  resumption  of  open-air 
testing  of  lethal  chemical  weapons.  To 
continue  to  experiment  with  new  kinds 
of  lethal  chemical  weapons  would  be  in- 
consistent with  our  proclaimed  concern 
for  strengthening  tntematlonal  safe- 
guards against  precisely  these  weapons. 
Further  testing  can  only  contribute  to 
an  escalatory  spiral,  thus  weakening  in- 
ternational restraints  against  the  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons.  I  hope 
that  the  Army  will  decide  not  to  conduct 
further  open-air  tests  with  these  much- 
abjured  weapons.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
news  dispatch  on  this  subject  entitled 
"Army  May  Resume  Nerve  Gas  Testing 
in  Utah,  "written  by  Dr.  Richard  A.  Fine- 
berg. 

There  being  no  objection  the  dis- 
patch was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Abmy  Mat  Resitme  Neeve  Gas  Testing  in 
Utah 
(By  Richard  A.  Fineberg) 
(Note— Richard  A.  Fineberg,  a  Washing- 
ton-based Dispatch  correspondent,  has  writ- 
ten extensively  on  chemical-biological  war- 
fare and  other  politico-military  aflalrs.) 

Washington,  DC. — Nerve  gas  tcstU^  may 
be  resumed  at  Dugway  Proviiig  Grounds,  the 
Army's  vast  Utah  test  facility  where  an  er- 
rant aerial  teat  of  the  lethal  chemical  war- 
fare agent  killed  more  than  4,000  sheep  In 
1968. 

Brigadier  General  Max  Etkin.  command- 
ing officer  at  the  Deseret  Test  Center,  the 
Salt  Lake  City  administrative  center  for  the 
proving  grounds,  told  reporters  at  Dugway's 
first  press  briefing  In  17  years  that  nerve 
gas  teets  are  presently  being  conducted  in 
controlled  laboratory  experiments.  "Well  do 
everything  we  can  short  of  fi*ld  tests  to  get 
what  we  need,"  Etkln  said,  "but  there  wUl 
come  a  time  when  we'll  have  to  fire  the 
agent." 

Etkln  was  referring  to  the  Army's  latest 
innovation  In  chemical  warfare,  known  as 
the  binary  weapons  system,  in  which  two 
harmless  chemicals  in  separate  cylinders  are 
mixed  on  firing  to  form  a  lethal  compound. 
According  to  DMS,  a  McGraw-Hill  subsidiary 
that  charts  trends  and  provides  information 
for  defense  conuactors.  the  binary  system 
"is  expected  to  replace  existing  chemical 
stockpiles,  since  it  eliminates  almost  all  of 
the  presently -feared  handling  and  storage 
hazards." 

President  Nixon  renounced  the  first  use  of 
chemical  weapons  in  November  196S,  but 
the  Army  continues  to  develop  its  chemical 
arsenal  for  possible  retaliatory  use.  Nerve 
gas  weapons  are  still  deployed  on  a  global 
scale  from  Johnston  island,  a  liny  Pacific 
atoll  on  the  Asian  perimeter,  to  West  Ger- 
many. 

The  briefing  at  Dugway  June  14th  was  held 
"to  foil  apprehensions  about  activities  at  the 
test  facility,  which  is  larger  than  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island,  according  to  Army  Test  %nd 
Evaluation  Command  Information  OOtCK 
August  T.  McColgan.  McOolgan  said  that  re- 
porters toured  chemical,  biological,  mecaoro- 
loglcal  and  photographic  facilities  in  un- 
classified areas  of  Dugway,  but  they  were  not 
shown  the  stlU-secret  chemical  facility,  where 
laboratory  nerve  gas  testing  is  presumably 
conducted,  or  the  biological  laboratories  deep 
within  the  sprawling  teat  center. 

In  the  wake  of  the  1968  test  accident  at 
Dugway,  Congress  stipulated  that  prior  to 
open-air  testing  of  lethal  chemical  or  bio- 
logical agenta  the  Secretary  of  Defense  must 
seek  recommendations  from  public  health  of- 
ficials and  must  notify  Congress  and  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  states  involved  In  the  test  ac- 
tivity. The  President  can  over-nde  these  pro- 
cedures in  the  Interest  of  national  security. 

In  addition.  Etkln  noted,  the  Army  must 
clear  an  enTironmental  Impact  study  with 
state  and  federal  agencies.  According  to  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Trlbime.  Etkln  told  reporters 
that  the  Army  has  begun  preparing  the  Im- 
pact study  prerequlaite  to  reeiimed  nerve 
gae  teetlng.  but  the  Army  subsequently  de- 
nied this  report. 

In  his  1968  statement,  the  President  also 
renounced  biological  warfare  and  limited  re- 
search on  biological  weapKjns  to  "defensive 
measures. "  Because  It  Is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish offensive  from  defensive  research,  acaae 
observers  have  questioned  whether  tills  lim- 
itation is  meaningful. 


THEPCC  SATELLITE  DECISION 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent FCC  decision  on  who  can  operate 
communications  satellites  and  under 
what  conditions  was  a  welcome  and  good 
one.  The  national  and  even  international 


implications  of  the  policy  and  guidelines 
set  out  in  the  June  18  decision  are  wide 
ranging  and  substantial. 

And  so  are  the  regional  implications 
for  Alaska.  It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to 
know  all  the  implications  for  Alaska 
communications,  but  several  outlines  and 
directions  are  clear.  Through  a  rather 
heavy  correspondence  and  frequent  con- 
tacts with  FCC,  Comsat,  and  other  par- 
ties I  have  kept  In  close  touch  with  what 
became  FCC  Docket  16495.  I  commend 
the  agency  for  Its  leuidmark  actions  in 
this  case. 

What  Is  it,  then,  that  we  seem  to  have 
won?  The  FCC  stated  a  domestic  satel- 
lite policy  in  favor  of  multiple  entry,  of 
active  competition  among  the  carriers. 
It  placed  needed  and  significant  con- 
straints on  AT.  &  T.'s  and  Comsat's 
behavior  in  the  long  distance  communi- 
cations field.  It  rightfully  encouraged 
applicants  like  General  Telephone  and 
Electronics  and  Hughes  Aircraft  to  come 
forward  with  service  proposals  which 
would  "tend  to  lessen  A.T.  &  T.s  dom- 
inance and  economic  influence  in  the 
domestic  communications  field." 

Of  great  Importance  to  Alaska  is  the 
kind  and  amount  of  attention  the  FCC 
devoted  to  our  State  in  rendering  its  de- 
cision. Two  extremely  important  rulings 
were  made  which  I  have  personally  been 
fighting  for  for  a  long  time. 

One  is  that  the  establishment  of  do- 
mestic satellite  service  would  retjulre 
submission  of  proposals  for  the  integra- 
tion of  Alaska  into  the  rate  scheme  for 
the  rest  of  the  United  States.  In  other 
words  our  rates  would  be  averaged  over 
the  nationwide  system  instead  of  stand- 
ing alone  for  Alaska.  This  should,  of 
coarse,  mean  lower  rates  and  better 
communication  service — the  twin  goals 
of  any  communications  policy  for 
Alaska. 

In  striking  this  public  interest  blow  in 
favor  of  system  averaging  the  FCC  rec- 
ognized that  one  of  the  principal  vtrtues 
of  satellite  technology  Is  that  costs  as  a 
function  of  distance  are  deemphaslzed, 
thus  largely  eliminating  one  of  the  most 
pimitive  factors  in  ratemaking  for  Alas- 
ka, Henceforth,  the  old  vestiges  of  treat- 
ing Alaska  as  a  foreign  entity  are  over 
and  domestic  levels  of  charges  and  rate 
patterns  will  be  prescribed  as  policy. 

Second,  the  FCC  explicitly  recognized 
Alaska's  urgent  needs  for  Improved  in- 
trastate commimications  and  the  pos- 
sible role  satellites  may  play  in  meeting 
those  needs.  A  detailed  plan  wiU  be  re- 
quired of  RCA  or  any  other  applicant 
proposing  earth  stations  in  Alaska  for 
intrastate  service,  and  A.T.  &  T.  or  any 
other  wholesale  carrier  •will  have  to  allow 
access  to  their  system  capacity  for  the 
purpose  of  intrastate  Alaska  servioe. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  at  least  one  oth- 
er implication  in  this  FCC  decision  spe- 
cific to  Alaska.  Senators  will  recall  that 
when  the  Congress  authorized  the  sale 
of  the  Alaska  communication  system  a 
few  years  ago  a  very  important  device 
was  written  into  that  law;  namely,  that 
bidding  by  interested  buyers  was  to  be 
mainly  on  the  question  of  levels  of  rates 
and  promised  capital  improvements  and 
only  secondarily  on  exceeding  an  upset 


price  established  by  the  Air  Force  as 
seller. 

The  sale  was  consunimated  with  HCA, 
and  that  company  subsequently  em- 
barked on  its  required  modernization 
program  for  Alaska  communications. 
Now  halfway  through  the  3 -year  time 
frame  for  modernization  RCA  is  substan- 
tially less  than  halfway  through  its  capi- 
tal improvements.  Undoubtedly  the  un- 
certainty surrounding  the  outcome  oi  the 
whole  domestic  communications  satellite 
issue  which  was  before  the  PCC  was  a 
legitimate  factor  in  slowing  RCAs  prog- 
ress. Corporate  investment  decisions  in 
plant  and  equipment  are  understandably 
liard  to  make  not  knowing  what,  if  any, 
role  the  whole  satellite  technology  might 
be  able  to  play  when  the  FCC  decision 
finally  came. 

Now,  however,  that  is  behind  us  and 
considerable  uncertainty  has  been  re- 
moved. Accordingly  I  believe  that  the 
Congress,  the  Air  Force,  the  Alaska  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission,  and  the  Alaska 
public  at  large  should  now  be  able  to  look 
forward  to  RCA  completing  us  required 
modernization  program  over  the  coming 
year  and  a  half.  We  will  keep  closely 
abreast  of  their  progress  and  the  evolv- 
ing communications  proposals  and  pros- 
pects in  the  wake  of  the  FCC's  milestoue 
decision  of  June  16 

All  this  IS  not  to  say  that  I  am  without 
misgivings  and  some  disappointment  over 
the  decision.  Many  hard  decisions  were 
avoided  by  the  FCC,  and  the  companies 
were  sent  back  to  the  drawing  board  on 
quite  a  few  of  these  areas.  I  would  not 
want  to  have  the  upshot  of  this  be  a  delay 
in  the  timetable  for  implementation  of 
improved  commercial  satellite  comimmi- 
cations  in  Alaska.  Guidelines  are  impor- 
tant to  lay  down,  but  hard  decisions  of 
investment  and  service  offerings  are  still 
better.  We.  in  Alaska,  look  forward  to 
these. 

SENATOR  PERCY  GIVEN  AWARD  OF 
MERIT  BY  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF 
SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
9.  the  NaUonal  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens— one  of  the  largest  and  most  effec- 
tive advocates  of  the  rights  of  senior  citi- 
zens— awarded  to  Senator  Pfhcy  its 
award  of  merit. 

Each  year,  the  award  of  merit  is  given 
to  one  Senator  and  to  one  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  outstand- 
ing work  in  behalf  of  eiderlj'  citizens. 

As  a  fellow  member  of  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging,  and  a  past  re- 
cipient of  this  citation.  I  can  confirm  that 
Senator  Percy  has  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  the  problems  of  the  elderly  and  worked 
very  hard  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  the  citation  given  by  the 
National  Coimcil  and  the  Senator's 
speech  on  that  occasion  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
and  speech  were  ordered  to  be  prmted 
in  the  Record,  as  follows ; 

AWASD    OF    MZUT    CrrATlOW    TO    Chaklks    H. 
PEaCT 

Exceptional  concern  for  the  welfare  cf  the 
nation's   older   generation   has   marked    the 
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career  or  Senator  CharlM  H.  Percy  (B.,  Ill) 
tlnce  the  52-year-old  lawmaker  entered  pub- 
lic life  in  19««. 

Senator  Percy  U  a  co-sponaor  of  Amend- 
ment 9«9  to  HouM  Reeolutlon  One  ( H Jl.  1 ) . 
the  House-passed  Social  Security  and  wel- 
fare bill.  The  amendment  would  raise  from 
5  u>  20  per  cent  the  amount  of  Social  Se- 
curity Increase  incorporated  In  HS,.  1. 

Percv  has  been  tireless  In  his  eftorta  to 
make  life  better  for  the  elderly.  Thus,  from 
March  through  June.  1971,  Percy  was  oc- 
cupied on  a  dally  basis  with  app^s  to  fel- 
low lawmakers  to  promote  suppKjrt  for  a 
year's  extension  of  38  nutrition  projects 
funded  by  the  VB.  Administration  on  Aging 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act.  The  projects, 
which  had  proved  so  beneficial  to  the  elderly. 
were  due  to  expire  June  30.  1971. 

The  Senator's  campaign  proved  successful. 
The  Nixon  Administration  re-programmed 
oaah  necessary  to  keep  the  projects  going 
pending  passage  of  S-1163.  a  bill  to  expand 
the  elderly  nutrition  program. 

Percy  has  energetically  sought  to  raise 
standards  of  care  in  nursing  homes  receiving 
Federal  funds  and  last  year  told  a  meeting 
of  the  Metropolitan  Chicago  Nursing  Home 
Asaoclatlon  to  raise  standards  in  their  estab- 
llahmenu  or  get  out  of  business. 

Percy  is  author  of  legislation  to  provide 
more  Federally  funded  Job  opportunities  for 
the  low  Income  elderly,  to  provide  better 
transportation  services  for  them,  to  boost 
Social  Security  benefits  for  widows  and  de- 
pendent widowers  and  otherwise  Improve  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Percy,  whose  home  Is  Wllmette.  nilnols, 
has  a  brlUlant  record  in  both  public  and 
private  life.  At  age  29.  he  became  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  a  major  corpora- 
Uon  I  Bell  &  Howell,  camera  manufacturers) . 
He  left  this  post  In  19M.  the  year  he  was 
elected  UB.  Senator.  He  Is  a  foiu-year  Navy 
veteran  of  World  War  II. 

The  nation's  elderly  have  no  more  zealous 
advocate  in  Congress  than  Senator  Charles 
H.  Percy  to  whom  this  award  Is  made. 

Remarks   of   Sinator  Charus   Pxkct 

Ladee  and  Oentlemen: 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  accept  the  National 
Council's  Award  of  Merit,  and  I  do  so  with 
a  treme::dou8  amount  of  pride  and  humility. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  acknowledge  the  per- 
sistent and  vigorous  efforts  made  by  Nelson 
Crulkshank  and  Bill  Hutton.  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  as  a  whole.  In  their  campaign 
to  Improve  the  lot  of  our  elderly  citizens. 
The  Council  has  worked  extremely  hard  and 
aggressively  to  bring  about  Improvements  In 
the  Uvea  of  our  older  people.  Let  me  also  offer 
my  warm  congratulations  to  Congressman 
Brademas.  Charles  Kllllnger,  Mrs.  Pemberton, 
Mr  Newburgher.  and  Assemblyman  Mc- 
Carthy for  their  awards. 

I  have  often  said  that  I  believe  elderly 
Americans  have  been  the  moet  callously 
Ignored  minority  group  In  the  country  for 
many,  many  years.  For  a  public  official  to  re- 
ceive stich  an  award  for  service  to  America's 
elderly  is  a  tribute  to  be  treasured.  But  If 
this  award  marks  how  far  we  have  come 
In  alleviating  the  problems  facing  the  elderly 
It  s\irely  marks  how  much  further  we  have 
to  go 

At  we  meet  today,  one  in  every  four 
elderly  .Americans  Is  living  on  a  poverty  In- 
come Moreover,  "he  po8t-66  generation  is  the 
only  age  group  In  which  poverty  Is  actually 
Increasing.  Today  over  one  million  elderly 
Amerlca:;s  are  living  In  nursing  homes,  al- 
though less  than  half  of  the  homes  are  served 
by  skilled  nursing  help. 

Bi'.t  rather  than  dwell  on  statistics  and 
paint  a  bleak  picture  of  elderly  Incomes. 
health  services,  transportation  needs,  and 
the  need  for  programs  to  combat  loneliness. 


I  want  to  emphasize  what  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish.  Frankly,  I  am  encouraged  be- 
cause I  think  our  efforts  now  have  the  sup- 
port of  public  officials  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, from  both  political  parties.  Even  more 
important  they  have  the  support  of  the 
.\merlcan  people. 

As  you  know,  important  legislation  Is 
likely  to  pass  the  Cor.gre68  soon.  Of  partlc- 
I'.lar  importance  are  the  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Among  them  we  will 
hopefully  pass  an  Immediate.  20  percent 
acroes-the- board  Increase  In  Social  Security 
benefits  and  provide  automatic  cost-of-liv- 
ing increases  thereafter.  We  are  also  likely 
to  pass  legislation  that  will  guarantee  full 
benefits  to  widows. 

I  have  had  people  come  to  me  and  say  that 
these  measures  and  others  which  I  have 
sponsored  In  the  Congress  are  too  expensive. 
They  say.  for  example  that  ir  would  coet  too 
much  to  Include  all  coets  of  prescription 
drugs  under  Medicare.  It  would  tie  too  ex- 
pensive to  permit  the  deduction  of  all  medi- 
cal expenses  for  taxpayers  over  66.  Their  com- 
plaints sometimes  include  proposals  to  im- 
prove nursing  homes,  to  guarantee  nutritious 
meals  to  the  needy  elderly  and  to  construct 
conununlty  centers, 

To  those  who  raise  such  complaints  I  say 
hogwash."  We  could  totally  abolish  poverty 
among  the  elderly  for  what  It  coeta  us  to  run 
'.he  war  in  Vietnam  for  three  months.  We 
could  broaden  medicare  coverage  to  include 
all  out-of-hoepltal  prescription  drugs  for 
what  we  spend  for  one  aircraft  carrier.  We 
co\ild  establish  a  com.pr*henalve  older  Ameri- 
cans manpower  program  for  what  we  spend 
for  one  submarine.  The  costs  for  these  pro- 
iH-ams  tot  the  elderly  are  small  compared  to 
other  goveriunent  Investment  of  funds,  and 
for  my  part.  I  think  they  deserve  Just  as 
high  a  priority. 

This  can  be  a  crucial  year  in  our  efforts 
to  see  that  these  programs  get  the  attention 
they  deserve.  With  the  elections  Just  fire 
months  away.'  nearly  every  ctmdldate  for 
public  office  la  beginning  to  devote  consider- 
able rhetoric  to  the  problems  of  the  elderly. 
I  urge  you  and  all  yoiu'  friends  to  encourage 
candidates  in  1972  to  do  more  than  talk.  I 
urge  you  to  demand  to  know  which  projjoeals 
a  candidate  supports,  what  constructive  al- 
ternatives to  existing  proposals  he  or  she 
favors  and  how  they  Intend  to  Implemient 
their  recommendations.  If  we  can  mobilize 
enotigb  Anterlcans  to  raise  the  Issues,  to  re- 
view the  various  ptropoeals  and  lobby  for  pas- 
sage of  thoee  they  support,  we  will  make  Im- 
f)ortant  headway.  I  want  you  all  to  know 
that  my  office  stands  ready  to  assist  you  In 
whatever  way  we  can. 


KENNEDY     CORRESPONDENCE     ON 
WARRANTLESS  WIRETAPPING 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  annoimoed  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure will  hold  a  hearing  this  week  on 
the  implications  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
June  19th  decision  regarding  warrantless 
electronic  surveillance.  The  subcommit- 
tee, during  the  year  1971.  had  the  benefit 
of  a  lengthy  exchange  of  correspondence 
which  I  had  with  the  E)epartment  of  Jus- 
tice on  this  subject  This  correspondence 
was  also  referred  to  in  the  argument  in 
the  Keith  case  and  in  the  opinion  of  one 
of  the  Justices.  So  that  this  material  may 
be  made  available  generally  at  this  time, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Tkxt  or  Lkttxe  bt  Sknatos  Edwako  M.  Kkm- 
ttXDY.  Chaisman,  to  MxMBxas  or  AoiflNIS- 
TaATivE  PKAcnci:  SuBCOMMTrrnt  Rkcakoino 

NONCOtTBT     OBSntXD     El*CT»0>flC     STJKVTIL- 

hAttcx.  Decxmbxk  17,  1971 
DXAK  SKNAToas :  As  you  may  have  noticed  In 
two  recent  speeches  and  at  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee hearings  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  referred 
to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  three  to  nine 
times  as  much  federal  listening  going  on  as 
a  result  of  warrantless  electronic  surveU- 
lances  as  there  has  been  on  devices  operated 
under  Judicial  authorization. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
have  asked  for  the  factual  data  underlying 
my  statements  on  this  subject,  and  I  thought 
I  would  take  this  occasion  to  forward  to  all 
of  the  members  copies  of  the  correspondence 
I  have  had  with  the  Justice  Department 
which  gave  rise  to  these  observations.  I  would 
also  like  to  share  with  you  some  other  prelim- 
inary conclusions  I  have  reached  about  Is- 
sues raised  In  this  correspondence  In  keep- 
ing with  the  significant  oversight  this  Sub- 
committee has  exercised  with  respect  to  the 
subject  of  electronic  surveillance  in  the  past. 
Briefly  stated,  study  of  the  correspondence 
and  related  public  materials  suggest  that: 
1 )  the  number  of  federal  wiretapping  and 
bugging  devices  installed  without  court  au- 
thorization Is  substantially  greater  than  the 
Executive  Branch  has  led  the  public  to  be- 
lieve; 2)  the  average  duration  of  such  de- 
vices Is  many  times  longer  than  the  average 
duration  of  court-approved  devices;  3)  as  a 
result,  the  total  amount  of  federal  electronic 
eavesdropping  without  court  permission  far 
exceeds  the  eavesdropping  with  Judicial  ap- 
proval; 4)  there  is  strong  reason  to  doubt  the 
validity  of  the  repeated  public  assurances  by 
the  Justice  Department  that  It  fully  com- 
piles with  the  1968  Congressional  standards 
before  installing  any  tap  or  bug  without  a 
court  order;  and  6)  despite  the  Department's 
assertions  to  the  contrary  there  is  an  absence 
of  well-defined  procedures  which  would  pro- 
mote compliance  with  the  statutory  stand- 
ante  and  permit  meaningful  Congressional 
scrutiny  of  this  extraordinary  Bxeoutlve  ac- 
tivity. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
numerous  public  statements  have  been  made 
by  high  federal  officials  during  the  past  year 
suggesting  that  there  Is  a  comparatively 
limited  amount  of  federal  electronic  surveil- 
lance operated  without  court  orders. 

Por  example  In  April  President  Nixon  told 
the  annual  convention  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors: 

Now  In  the  2  years  that  we  have  been  In 
ofDce — now  get  this  number — the  total  num- 
ber of  taps  for  national  security  purposes  by 
the  FBI,  and  I  know  because  I  look  not  at 
the  inlormatlon  but  at  the  decisions  that  are 
made — the  total  number  of  taps  Is  less,  has 
been  less  than  60  a  year. 

And,  Just  three  months  ago  the  Solicitor 
Oensral  told  the  Supreme  Court  In  a  brief 
fil«d  in  the  Keith  case  (the  case  still  pending 
on  the  constitutionality  of  warrantless  elec- 
tronic surveillance)  that  only  36  warrantless 
telephone  survelUances  were  operated  In  1970. 
The  above  figures  are  fiatly  contradicted 
by  Assistant  Attorney  General  Mardlan's 
March  1  letter  to  me.  In  which  he  reveals 
that  a  total  of  97  warrantless  telephone  taps 
were  operated  in  1970 — almost  double  the 
President's  figure  and  almost  triple  the 
Solicitor  General's  figure.  (This  ratio  excludes 
the  16  microphone  Installations  In  1970. 
which  neither  the  President  nor  the  Solici- 
tor General  took  note  of.) 

Further,  the  repeated  references  by  Gov- 
ernment officials  to  the  limited  number  of 
warrantless  devices  Ignore  the  far  more  sig- 
nificant question  of  the  duration  and  total 
usage  of  these  surveillances.  I  am  extremely 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  in  1970  there 
were  from  3.4  to  9.6  times  as  many  days  of 
federal  listening  on  warrantless  devices  as 
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there  were  on  devices  installed  under  Judi- 
cial authorization.  To  assist  you  In  your 
asaeument  of  this  problem  I  am  attaotUng 
a  chart  which  reflects  the  figures  upon  which 
these  ratios  are  based.  You  will  note  that 
the  calculations  we  have  made  also  reflect 
that  for  the  two-year  period  1969-1970,  war- 
rantless devices  accounted  for  an  average  of 
78  to  209  days  of  UatAnlng  per  device,  as 
compared  with  a  13-day  per  device  average 
for  those  devices  Installed  under  court  order 
Duration  figures  for  non-court  ordered  de- 
vices are  given  In  terms  of  maximum  and 
minimum  levels  because  the  information  pro- 
vided Is  In  terms  of  duration  ranges.  See 
pages  1,  2,  3  of  March  1  letter. 

In  short,  Mr.  Mardlan's  March  1  reply 
poses  the  frightening  possibility  that  the 
conversations  of  untold  thotisands  of  citizens 
of  this  country  are  being  monitored  on 
secret  devices  which  no  judge  has  au- 
thorized and  which  may  remain  In 
operation  for  months  and  perhaps  years  at 
a  time.  The  figures  certainly  seem  to  suggest 
that  the  Attorney  General  was  being  less  than 
accurate  last  April  when  he  said  on  the 
David  Frost  Show  that  these  Executive- 
ordered  devices  "relate  to  particular  subject 
matters  at  a  particular  time".  If  he  meant 
to  Imply  that  such  devices  were  Installed  only 
briefly  and  only  to  enable  the  Government  to 
prevent  specific  acts  threatening  Immediate 
peril  to  the  security  of  the  nation. 

Apart  from  the  indication  that  these  sur- 
veillances are  apparently  far  more  j>erva«lve 
than  any  of  us  had  ever  realleed.  the  cor- 
respondence raises  the  recurring  pwnblem  of 
whether  any  standards  and  guidelines  are 
being  followed  In  the  employment  of  these 
techniques.  Aa  you  will  recall.  In  enacting  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  Oongress  described 
five  categories  of  danger  to  the  Nation  for 
which  warrantless  devices  might  be  utilized 
If  they  were  constitutionally  permissible  at 
all,  namely:  <1)  to  protect  the  Nation  against 
actual  or  potential  attack  or  other  hostile 
acts  of  a  foreign  power;  (2)  to  obtain  foreign 
Intelligence  lnfor)naatlon;  (3)  to  protect  na- 
tional security  Information  against  foreign 
Intelligence  activities;  (4)  to  protect  against 
the  overthrow  of  the  government  by  force  or 
other  unlawftil  means  and  (6)  to  protect 
against  other  clear  and  present  danger  to  the 
structure  or  existence  of  Government.  Of 
course,  there  Is  a  substantial  Issue,  now  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Cotirt.  as  to  whether  any 
such  wtirrantless  electronic  sui-velllances  are 
permissible  under  the  FVsurth  Amendment, 
but  on  the  assumption  that  some  are.  the 
Justice  Department  has  repeatedly  assured 
the  courts  that  it  Is  operating  under  pro- 
cedures and  standards  which  assiire  strict 
control  and  complete  adherence  to  the  statu- 
tory categories, 

FV)r  example,  briefs  and  memoranda  filed  by 
the  Department  In  several  cases  in  support  of 
this  claim  that  warrantless  electronic  sur- 
veillances are  lawful  contain  the  following 
unequivocal  assertions: 

Another  restraint  on  the  exercise  of  the 
power  Is  the  existence  of  strict  standards, 
recognized  by  the  (Congress  which  are  met 
before  the  President  or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral acts.  Additionally,  there  exists  a  com- 
pelling wisdom  In  the  policy  of  having  one 
official,  the  Attorney  General  acting  for  the 
President,  to  authorize  such  a  surveillance 
in  accordance  with  the  standards  set  forth  In 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Controls  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  in  order  that  such  policy  will 
provide  a  uniformity  In  the  application  of 
thoee  standards  .  .  .  [See.  e.g.,  Memorandum 
In  U.S.  v  Bieber.  71  CR.  479,  E.D.N.YI 

Indeed,  the  Solicitor  General's  most  re- 
cent brief  on  the  subject,  which  was  filed  in 
the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Keith  case  just 
three  months  ago,  contained  the  assurance 
that: 
The  standard  of  the  national  security  that 


tb*  Attorney  G*n«ral  applies  In  authorizing 
electronic  survelllanoe  without  a  warrant  Is 
the  same  standard  tbat  CongraM  provided  in 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Bale  Streets 
Act  of  1968. 

The  brief  then  refers  to  the  five  statu- 
tory categories  described  above  and  says: 
"Three  of  theaa  categories  relate  to  the  hos- 
tile acts  of  a  foreign  power  and  to  foreign 
Intelligence  activities  and  are  not  directly  in- 
volved here."  It  ocmtlnues:  "The  two  other 
categories  are  'to  protect  the  United  States 
against  the  overtbn>w  of  the  Oovemment  by 
force  or  violence  or  by  other  unlawful  means, 
or  against  any  other  clear  and  present  danger 
to  the  structure  or  existence  of  Govern- 
ment,' **  citing  the  1968  statute.  It  concludes: 
"These  were  the  grounds  upon  which  the  At- 
torney General  authorized  the  surveillance  In 
the  present  case." 

Obviously  this  officially  asserted  Executive 
compliance  with  Congressional  standards  is 
vital  In  an  activity  which  lies  In  the  grayest 
possible  area  of  Constltutloixal  law.  Certainly 
Congress  expected  that  well-defined  proce- 
dures would  be  established  to  guarantee  that 
each  warrantless  surveillance  would  clearly 
meet  one  or  more  of  those  categories  when 
installed,  and  the  public  has  the  right  to  as- 
sume that  these  limits  on  electronic  surveil- 
lance are  being  assiduously  applied  In  every 
Instance.  Moreover,  precise  prior  categoriza- 
tion of  such  surveillances  Is  necessarily  cen- 
tral to  Congressional  review  of  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  1968  law.  and  is  essential 
to  a  full  understanding  of  the  overall  figiues. 
dlBcusaed  above,  relating  to  the  amount  and 
duration  of  bugging  and  tapping  on  the  sole 
discretion  of  the  Executive  Branch.  For  ex- 
ample. If  It  were  true  that  96%  of  the  total 
number  of  InstaJlatlons  were  Initiated  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  obtaining  foreign  Intelligence 
information  from  aliens,  and  only  b%  for  the 
purpose  of  survellllng  domestic  dissidents 
whom  the  Attorney  General  genuinely  con- 
sidered to  be  a  clear  and  present  danger  to 
the  existence  of  the  Government,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  statistics  might  be  quite  different 
from  the  meaning  if  the  percentages  were 
reversed.  Indeed,  If  the  "clear  and  present 
danger"  category  were  being  used  at  all  regu- 
larly, the  Congress  would  certainly  want  to 
hear  more  about  the  nature  of  that  danger. 
It  was  with  these  considerations  in  mind 
that  my  original  letter  asked  the  Attorney 
General  to  provide  a  breakdown  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive-ordered surveillances  by  statutory 
category.  I  was  therefore  disappointed  when 
Mr.  Mardlan's  first  reply  failed  to  provide 
such  a  breakdown,  allegedly  because  the  "In- 
stallations cannot  be  categorized  exclusively 
under  a  single  criterion,"  although  he  did 
assure  me  that  each  Installation  met  one  or 
more  of  the  statutory  criteria. 

I  thereupon  indicated  that  the  breakdown 
could  be  made  In  terms  of  more  than  one 
category.  This  time  I  was  surprised  end  dis- 
mayed to  receive  a  response  which  said  not 
only  that  the  subject  matter  "is  such  as  to 
preclude  categorization  under  a  single  crite- 
rion," "but  also  that  no  such  categorization 
exists." 

I  next  requested  merely  that  the  Depart- 
ment provide  the  number  of  Installations 
which  fell  Into  either  of  the  categories  which 
the  Department  itself  had  spelled  out  in  Its 
court  Bubmlsslons,  namely  those  employed  to 
gather  "foreign  intelligence  Information" 
and  those  employed  to  gather  "intelligence 
Information  deemed  necessary  to  protect  the 
nation  from  attempts  of  domestic  organiza- 
tions to  attack  and  subvert  the  existing 
structure  of  Government."  the  latter  of 
which.  I  should  point  out.  Is  not  one  of 
the  stattitory  categories.  Mr  Mardlan's  re- 
sponse to  this  request  was  absolutely  shock- 
ing. In  view  of  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment m  the  Courts  "The  Department  "  he 
said,  "has  never  attempted  such  a  categoriza- 
tion." 


Thus,  despite  the  litigatlve  positions  taken 
by  the  Department  and  the  aastirance  by 
Mr.  Mardlan.  in  his  March  1  letter  to  me, 
'hat  the  Attorney  General's  discretionary 
wiretaps  and  bugs  all  fall  within  the  btatu- 
tory  categories,  the  Department  now  admits 
in  essence  that  It  actually  does  not  know — 
and  thus  presumably  docs  not  care — which 
installations  fall  into  wlilch  categories.  It 
seems  clear  from  the  correspondence  that 
when  the  Attorney  General  Is  asked  to  au- 
thorize a  warrantless  electronic  sur^-eiUanoe, 
he  Is  not  told  what  category  or  categories 
Justify  Its  use,  nor  how  the  statutory  ele- 
ments for  the  category  or  categories  are  met 
by  specific  facts;  for  If  he  were,  the  De- 
partment would  have  had  no  difficulty  at 
all  providing  the  statistical  breakdown  I  re- 
quested. 

This  conclusion  Is  strengthened  by  the 
Department  s  response  to  my  effort  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  nature  "of  the  administra- 
tive practices  and  procedures  which  culmi- 
nate in  a  determination  whether  (the  statu- 
tory) criteria  have  been  met."  In  court,  of 
course  the  Department  has  consistently  as- 
serted that  In  applying  the  statutory  cate- 
gories, "there  exist  adequate  procedures  to 
insure  that  the  standards  are  met"  (See,  e.g. 
Memorandum  in  U.S  v.  Hoffman,  CR.  No. 
973-71,  D.C.)  But  m  his  answer  to  my  In- 
quiry, Mr.  Mardlan.  on  behalf  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  was  'unable  to  supply"  any 
information  on  those  procedures,  other  than 
to  say  that  applications  for  electromc  sur- 
velUances to  be  ordered  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral "have  come  from  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Biu-eau  of  Investigation  personally," 
and  "are  handled  exclusively  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  acting  for  the  President." 

Apart  from  the  fairly  explicit  admis&lon, 
once  again,  that  there  really  are  no  pro- 
cedures to  assure  adherence  in  advance  to 
the  statutory  standards,  the  response  raises 
new  questions  of  who  is  doing  what  and  why. 
For  In  June,  on  the  one  hand  the  Attorney 
General,  in  a  speech  in  Roanoke,  Virginia, 
was  sUtlng  flatly  that  "only  the  President  U 
In  a  position  to  evaluate  adequately"  the 
kinds  of  sensitive  information  relevant  to  so- 
called  "national  security"  surveillances,  be- 
cause only  the  President  Is  familiar  with  "the 
various  intelligence  data  submitted  by  the  in- 
dependent agencies  within  the  Intelligence 
community."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  the  same  month  was  argu- 
ing (on  the  Liz  Drew  Show)  that  the  requisite 
Judgements  should  be  made  In  the  Executive 
Branch  because  of  the  presence  there  of 
"professional  career  people"  who  "under- 
stand" sensitive  materials.  Tet  if  Mr.  Mar- 
dlan's response  is  accurate.  It  is  neither  PtmI- 
dential  expertise  nor  career  expertise  that  is 
being  applied  but  the  lone  Judgement  of 
the  Attorney  General  based  on  each  separate 
submission  to  him  by  the  Investigators  who 
wish  to  do  the  survellllng,  and  without  spe- 
cific focus  on  the  statutory  criteria. 

The  answer  to  this  seeming  Inconsistency, 
and  to  other  issues  raised  In  the  correspond- 
ence, such  as  whether  federal  dissemination 
of  information  from  warrantless  taps  and 
bugs — not  identified  as  such — to  state  law 
enforcement  agencies  may  be  tainting  many 
local  cases  across  the  nation,  will  have  to 
await  the  Subcommittee's  further  pursuit 
of  these  matters  next  year,  but  I  wanted  to 
bring  you  up  to  date  In  view  of  the  Inquiries 
from  some  Subcommittee  members,  as  well 
as  from  the  academic  and  legal  communities 
and  the  press. 

At  tlM  very  least,  the  corresp>ondence  dem- 
onstrates that  any  reUance  on  Congressional 
scrutiny  as  a  continuing  constraint  on  Ex- 
ecutive abuse  of  "national  security"  eaves- 
dropping is  misplaced.  The  Deputy  Attorney 
General  has  specifically  suggested  (on  the 
Liz  Drew  Show)   that  "  Congrees  ...  Is  In- 
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formed  regularly"  with  respect  to  the  "<»t«- 
^orles"  of  such  gurveUl&nc«.  According  to 
ihe  Department's  brief  In  Keith  placing  sole 
reaponalbUlty  In  the  Attorney  General  per- 
niits  'greater  conirol  over  use  of  thl»  tecii- 
lUque  by  faclUUtlng  cloee  CongreailonAl 
oversight  of  the  Executive's  action."  The 
correspondence,  however,  shows  plainly  that 
■ihe  E>epartment  haa  no  procedures  or  record- 
keeping practices  which  allow,  let  alone  facili- 
tate, any  meaningful  Congressional  review  of 


the  purposes  for  which  warrantless  taps  and 
bugs  are  being  used,  or  the  way  In  which  the 
statutory  criteria  are  being  met. 

The  copy  of  the  correspondence  I  arr.  en- 
closing is  imedlred.  but  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  requested  that  the  sfjeclflc  sur- 
veillance duration  flguree  not  be  released, 
and  the  copies  made  publicly  available  will 
have  thoae  figures  excised  I  believe  that 
you  win  And  the  enclosed  chart,  which  Is 
derlTed  from  these  figures  but  does  not  dls- 
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cloM  them,  adequate  for  any  public  discus- 
sion of  this  material. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  these 
and  other  subjects  of  mutual  interest  during 
the  coming  year,  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
assistance  and  participation  during  1971. 
With    best    holiday    wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Edwaju  M.  Kxnnxdt, 
Ohaimcm,    Subcommittee    on    Admini- 
strative Practice  and  Proctdure. 
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Executive-ordered  devicet 
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device 

Number 
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n  uie 

Coucl- 
ordered 
devices 

Executive-or 

deied  devices 

Minimum 
(rounded) 
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(reiHided) 

Number 

D*ys  in  use 

Minimum 
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Minimum 
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19$S                    

30 

462 

2.363 

94 
113 

8.100 
8.100 

20.800 
22.600 

'17.5 
3.4 

145.0 
9.6 

15.4 
13.1 

86.2 
71.7 

221.3 
200.0 

1970            

180 

fowl  1969-70 

218 

2.825 

207 

16,200 

43,400 

5.7 

is.  4 

13.5 

71.3 

209.7 

■■  Ratios  tor  1969  are  less  meenin|ful  than  those  tor  1970,  since  court-ordered  survelllaBce  pro-       Source:  (1)  Letter  from  AssisUnt  Attorney  General  Robert  Merdian  to  Senator  Edward  M 
warn  wrs 'n  lis  initial  staee  in  1969.  Kennedy.  Mar.  1,  1971.  Source  figureswttliheld  at  request  o(  Justice  Oepartment.(2)  1969and  1970 

reports  ol  Administrative  Office  ot  U.S.  Courts. 


US.  Senate. 
Waxhington.  D  C    February  5,  1971. 

Hon   ,I.)HN  Mitchell. 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General.  Department 
of  Justice.  Washington  D  C 
Dear  Mb.  Attorney  Oknkral  As  you 
know  the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  haa  In  recent  years 
been  extremely  interested  in  the  subject  of 
elecTonic  surveillance,  both  !n  connection 
with  Its  continuing  study  of  practJces  of  fed- 
eral agencies  and  others  that  may  constitute 
inva-slons  of  privacy  and  Its  role  In  the  de- 
velopment and  processing  of  the  legislation 
which  eventually  became  Title  III  of  the 
Omnlb\;s  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  196«.  Both  of  your  Immediate  predecessors 
.ind  other  Department  officials  appeared  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  and  their  assistance 
WTis  extremely  valuable  In  our  work.  I  know 
That  •••onr  knowledge  and  interest  in  this 
area  will  also  prr>\e  helpful  to  us.  and  we 
look  forward  to  working  closely  with  you 
and  vovir  staff- 
There  has  been  increasing  concern  In  the 
Congrea"*  and  in  the  Nation  In  regard  to  the 
current  practices  of  the  Federal  L'overnment 
m  the  •.itlllzatlon  of  electronic  siirve'.Uance 
You  yourself  have  announced  a  six-fold 
rise  in  the  number  of  court-ordered  wiretaps 
and  microphone  eavesdrop  Installations  be- 
tween calendar  1969  and  calendar  1970.  and 
there  have  been  a  growing  number  of  court 
cases  Involving  surveillances  Initiated  try  the 
Federal  government  without  court  orders. 
You  have  offered  detailed  and  impressive  de- 
fenaeei  of  the  increase  in  .nstallatlons  under 
court  rder.  and.  of  course,  we  will  be  as- 
sisted m  reaching  our  own  conclusujua  as 
to  ili<iC  type  by  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Department  en  its  appUcatiuns  to  the  courts 
for  wiretap  and  eavesdrop  orders. 

In  the  case  of  electronic  siur^-elUance  in- 
stallations made  wlthovit  court  orders,  the 
public  impression  is  that  such  installations 
are  not  only  being  made  more  frequently, 
but  also  that  they  are  being  used  In  a  grow- 
ing spectrum  of  types  of  cases  Many  citizens 
fear  that  installations  without  ro\irt  order  are 
being  used  to  avoid  the  requirements  govern- 
mg  court -ordered  installations,  and  especi- 
ally the  necessity  for  the  government  to 
prove  probable  cause  as  to  commission  of 
specified  criminal  offenses  to  obtain  a  court 
order  They  reason  that  if  there  were  fswts 
to  establish  that  such  criminal  offenses  were 
involved  in  a  given  case,  the  government 
would  proceed  by  court  order,  and  that  the 
increasing  avoidance  of  this  procedure  re- 
flects increasing  surveillance  of  individuals 
and   groups  whose  only  offense   Is  disagree- 


ment with  government  policies,  personal  ec- 
centricity, outspokenness,  or  participation  In 
lawful  6M;tlvltie8  of  organized  dissent,  or  a 
combination  of  these. 

The  problem  for  those  of  us  who  must  as- 
sess these  concerns  is  that  In  the  fleld  of 
purely  Executive  wiretapping  and  eavesdrop- 
ping, as  opposed  to  Executive  tapping  and 
bugging  under  Judicial  authority,  we  have 
scant  information  on  which  to  base  our  Judg- 
ments. The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  has  annually  testified  as  to 
the  number  of  "national  security"  installa- 
tion, and  other  Department  offlclals  Including 
•he  Attorney  General  have  from  time  to  time 
also  referred  to  such  a  figure  In  Congressional 
testimony  or  correspondence.  I  believe  that 
he  most  recent  such  report  referred  to  36 
A'lretaps  and  2  microphones. 

In  view  of  your  own  statements  as  to  the 
increased  number  of  non-court-ordered  In- 
stallations, the  growing  public  concern,  the 
need  of  the  Congress  and  the  public  for 
more  information  from  which  to  determine 
whether  and  how  the  limitations  on  such 
installations  In  Section  2511(3)  of  Title  III 
are  being  adhered  to.  Constitutional  ques- 
tions aside.  I  am  confident  that  you  will 
agree  that  this  would  be  an  opportune  time 
to  shed  some  light  on  Federal  practices  In 
this  ivrea. 

Would  you.  therefore,  kindly  provide  the 
following  Information  as  soon  as  possible, 
.sending  us  Immediately  thoae  items  of  in- 
formation which  are  readily  available,  and 
-he  remainder  when  obtained.  I  recognize 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  statistics  requested 
will  be  based  on  documents  which  are  cias- 
sifled,  but  the  requests  have  been  phrased 
so  as  to  admit  of  answers  which  should  be 
able  to  be  unclassified.  However.  If  you  see 
a  need  to  classify  any  particular  suiswer. 
please  provide  It  separately,  and  it  will  be 
tiaudled  on  a  classified  basis. 

A.  For  the  period  June  19.  1968  to  De- 
cember 31.  1968.  for  calendar  1969,  and  for 
calendar  1970.  please  provide: 

1.  The  number  of  electronic  siu-relllance 
liTstallatlons  placed  !n  operation  or  continu- 
ing in  operation  at  any  time  dtirlng  the 
period,  counting  each  device,  connection,  or 
other  unit  as  a  separate  installation  where 
more  than  one  Installation  was  utilized  to 
siirvell  the  same  subject  or  group  of  subjects. 

2.  Of  these,  for  each  period  the  number  of 
each  type  of  installation.  I.e..  wire  com- 
munication Intercepts,  oral  communication 
Intercepts,  combination  Intercepts,  or  other. 

3.  For  each  perioc:.  the  number  of  In- 
stallations   in    each    of    the   following   cate- 


gories:  under   1   week,   1   week   to   1    month, 
1  month  to  six  months,  over  six  months. 

4.  For  each  period,  the  number  of  In- 
.^tallatlons  In  each  use  category  itemised  in 
Section  2511(3)  of  Title  18,  U.S.  Code,  as 
added  by  TlUe  III  of  P.L.  90-351.  l.e. 

a.  to  protect  the  Nation  against  actual 
or  potential  attack  or  other  hostile  acts 
of  a  foreign  power, 

b.  to  obtain  foreign  Intelligence  Informa- 
tion, 

c.  to  protect  national  sectirlty  information 
against   foreign   intelligence   activities. 

d.  to  protect  against  the  overthrow  ot  the 
government  by  force  or  other  unlawful 
means. 

e.  to  protect  against  other  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  to  the  structure  or  existence  of 
government  (for  this  category,  describe  gen- 
eral nature  of  danger) 

5.  For  each  period,  the  number  of  Installa- 
tions the  dl&semination  of  whose  product 
fell  in  each  of  the  following  categories. 

a.  Disseminated  only  to  5  or  fewer  persons 
within  the  Federal  government. 

b.  Disseminated  only  to  5  to  50  persons 
within  the  Federal  government. 

c.  DlaaemlnAted  to  over  50  persons  In  the 
Federal  government  only. 

d.  Dissemination  total  unknown  but  avail- 
able on  request  to  properly  cleared  Federal 
employees  only, 

e.  Disseminated  to  state,  local,  or  private 
agencies. 

B.  In  the  light  of  the  recent  conflict  among 
the  Federal  courts  as  to  the  Constitutional 
and  statutory  limits  of  the  government's 
power  to  initiate  electronic  surreilJance  wlth- 
ut  judicial  authority,  what  Interim  stand- 
ards and  procedures  has  the  Department 
adopted  pending  ultimate  determination  of 
these  limits  on  a  nation-wide  basis? 

I  appreciate  your  assistance  and  look  for- 
ward to  your  reply. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  M.  Kznnxdt, 
CTiatrmon,    Subcommittee    on    Admin- 
istrative Practice  and  Procedure. 

DI5»ARTMENT  OF  JUSTICK, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 

Practice    and    Procedure.    U.S.    Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Dbab  Ms.  CHAntMAN:  The  Attorney  General 
has  asked  me  to  respond  to  your  Inquiry  of 
February  5.  1971.  with  respect  to  administra- 
tive practices  and  procedures  relative  to  elec- 
tronic surveillance. 
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In  accordance  with  your  suggestion,  we 
would  ask  that  the  breakdowns  furnished 
with  respect  to  the  duration  of  surveUlanoe 
be  treated  as  confidential  since  an  examlna- 
tlon  of  Uie  breskdown  might  indicate  a  fixed 
number  of  permanent  survelllaneea. 

With  respect  to  your  questions  Al,  A2,  and 
AS .  we  submit  the  following : 

June  19  to  December  31,  1968;  Telephone 
Surveillances. 

In  operation  leas  th&n  one  week 

In  operation  1  week  to  1  month 

In  operation  1  to  6  months 

In  operation  more  than  6  months 

Total.  50. 

Microphone  Surveillances. 

In  operation  less  than  one  week 

In  operation  1  week  to  1  month 

In  operation  1  to  6  months 

In  operation  more  than  6  months 

Total,  6. 

Calendar  Year  1969,  Telephone  Surveil- 
lances. 

In  operation  less  than  1  week 

In  operation  1  week  to  1  month 

In  operation  1  to  6  months 

In  oi>eratlon  more  than  6  months 

Total,  81. 

Microphone  Surveillances. 

In  operation  less  than  1  week 

In  operation  1  week  to  1  month 

In  operation  1  to  6  months 

In  operation  more  than  6  months 

Total,  13. 

Calendar  Year  1970.  Telephone  Surveil- 
lances. 

In  operation  less  than  1  week 

In  operation  1  week  to  1  month 

In  operation  1  to  6  months 

In  operation  more  than  6  months 

Total.  97. 

Microphone  Surveillances . 

In  operation  less  than  1  week 

In  operation  1  week  to  1  month 

In  operation  I  to  6  months 

In  operation  more  than  6  months 

Total.  16. 

The  annual  totals  set  forth  above  can  be 
misleading  In  that  they  reflect  the  total  In- 
stallations authorized  or  in  place  during  the 
periods  described.  The  total  maximum  num- 
ber of  surveillancee  In  operation  at  any  one 
time  during  the  periods  described  are  as 
follows : 

June  19  to  December  31,  1968 

Telephone  SiU'velllanoes,  45. 

Microphone  Surveillances,  6. 

Calendar  Year  1969 

Telephone  Surveillances.  59. 

.Microphone  Surveillances.  5. 

Calendar  Year  1970 

Telephone  Surveillances.  56. 

Microphone  Surveillances.  6. 

With  respect  to  your  question  A4.  the  In- 
stallations cannot  be  categorized  exclusively 
under  a  single  criterion:  however,  each  In- 
stallation meets  one  or  more  of  the  criteria 
itemized  in  Section  2511  (3)  under  Title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

Departmental  records  do  not.  as  a  practical 
matter,  permit  us  to  ariSwer  question  A5  with 
the  specificity  you  reqtiest.  However, 
Departmental  policy  limits  dissemination 
of  information  of  the  nature  Inquired  of  to 
persons  on  an  actual  "need  to  know"  basis. 
.Appropriate  security  classifications  and  con- 
trol markings  are  Imposed  on  such  informa- 
tion. None  of  this  information  Is  dissem- 
inated to  state  or  local  governments  or  agen- 
cies except  in  rare  instances  In  order  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  a  serious  feloni- 
ous act.  In  such  Instances,  the  source  of  the 
information  Is  not  divulged. 

In  response  to  question  B,  we  would  advise 
that  since  the  Katz  decision  In  1967,  the  De- 
partment has  operated  under  the  more  re- 
strictive guidelines  dictated  by  that  decision 
and  the  standards  enunciated  in  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1M8,   which  codified   the  parameters  of  the 


"national  security"  exception.  No  chances  in 
Department  practices  or  procedures  have 
been  initiated  by  reason  of  the  conflict  in 
the  recent  district  eotirt  declalona  to  which 
you  refer. 

Sincerely  yours. 

ROBXXT  O.  Maxdian. 
Assistant  Attorney  General . 

U3.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC,  March  12. 1971. 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Mardiak. 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Department  of 
Justice,  Constitution  Avenue  and  Tenth 
Street,  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Me.   Maxdian:    Thank  you   for  your 
letter  of  March   1  replying  to  some  of  my 
Inquiries  relating  to  electronic  surveillance. 
Although  I  can  appreciate  that  each  of  the 
surveillances  operated   without  court  order 
may  not  necessarily  be  susceptible  of  cate- 
gorisation exclusively  under  any  single  cri- 
terion   enumerated    in    Section    2611(3)    of 
Title  m  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Oontrol  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1966,  we  would  neverthe- 
less like  to  have  a  nimierlcal  break-down  by 
category   or   categories   of   the    installations 
described  in  your  letter.  In  this  regard,  we 
would  also  appreciate  your  supplying  us  with 
a  detailed  description  of  the  administrative 
practloee  and  procedures  of  your  Depiartment 
which  culminate  In  a  determination  whether 
Section  2611(3)   criteria  have  been  met  and 
vThether  a  recommended  stirvelUance  should 
be  approved. 
I  appreciate  yotir  assistance. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  M.  Kennedt. 


Department  or  JrsricE. 
Washington,  DC,  March  23,  1971. 
Hon    Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice    and    Procedure,    U.S.    Senate. 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  Indicated  to  j-ou 
In  my  letter  of  March  1.  1971,  the  subject 
matter  of  question  A-4  Is  such  as  to  preclude 
categorization  under  a  single  criterion  and 
no  such  categorization  exists. 

I  am  unable  to  supply  you  with  a  "detailed 
description  of  the  administrative  practices 
and  procedures"  j'ou  request,  other  than  to 
say  that  all  requests  for  telephonic  and 
microphonic  surveillanjces.  at  least  since 
January  20.  1969.  to  the  Attorney  General 
have  come  from  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  personally.  Such  re- 
quests are  handled  exclusively  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  acting  for  the  resident  of  the 
United  States. 

This  Department  has  heretofore  publicly 
set  forth  the  considerations  Involved  In  mak- 
ing such  determinations  and  the  reasons  for 
refusing  to  disclose  the  bases  for  the  Execu- 
tive's decision.  In  the  brief  of  the  United 
States  filed  recently  in  the  Ninth  Circuit 
Cotirt  of  Appeals  we  said; 

"In  authwizing  the  use  of  electronic  sur- 
veillance, the  President  through  the  Attor- 
ney General  mtost  weigh  many  factors,  not 
all  of  a  purely  factual  nature,  which  he  can- 
not, and  should  not  be  required  to.  produce 
before  a  magistrate.  Moreover,  In  mnictng 
such  a  decision  the  President  must  rely  upon 
the  entire  spectrum  of  information  avail- 
able only  to  him.  much  of  which  is  derived 
from  sources  which,  by  their  nature,  are 
secret.  Such  information,  more  often  than 
not.  Involves  both  the  Nation's  foreign  and 
domestic  affairs  Inextricably  intertwined.  Any 
attempt  to  legally  distinguish  the  impact 
of  foreign  affairs  matters  from  Internal  sub- 
versive activities  or  to  isolate  one  particu- 
lai  factor  upon  which  an  eventual  decision 
Is  based.  Is  an  exercise  In  futility  and  elo- 
quently demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  leav- 
ing these  decisions  to  the  Chief  Executive 
who  alone  Is  in  a  position  to  make  such  a 
judgment  and  who  Is  answerable  to  the  peo- 
ple from  whom  the  power  is  derived. 


Another  weighty  factor  bearing  upon  this 
Issue  Lb  the  fact  that  disclosure  of  the  bases 
for  the  Attorney  General's  decision  or  the 
fact  that  such  a  surveillance  is  to  be  con- 
ducted may  In  Itaelf  prejudice  the  national 
Interest." 

We  hope  the  foregoing  will  he  of  assistance 
to  you. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Robert  C.  Mardiak, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

.\yRXL    1.    1971. 
Mr    Robert  C.  Mardiak. 

Assistant   Attorney   General.   Internal   Secu- 
rity   Division,    Department    of    Justice, 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Maedun:  I  am  writing  with  ref- 
erence  to  your  letter  of   March  23  advising 
that  there   is  no  categorization   of  the  sur- 
veillances operated  without  court  order  un- 
der the  criteria  enumerated  In  Section  2511 
(3)  of  Title  in  of  the  Omnibus  Grime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1868. 

In  view  of  the  position  taken  by  \our  De- 
partment ua  the  courts  that  certain  of  such 
surveillances  are  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  gathering  "foreign  Intelligence  informa- 
tion." and  that  other  of  such  surveillances 
are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
"intelligence  information  deemed  uecesaary 
to  protect  the  nation  from  attempts  of  do- 
mestic organizations  to  attack  and  subvert 
the  existing  structure  of  the  Government", 
would  you  please  provide  us  with  a  numeri- 
cal break-down  of  the  installations  described 
In  your  March  1  letter  under  these  two  clas- 
sifications. 
I  appreciate  your  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Edward   M.   Kennedy, 
Chairman,   Subcommtttee  on  .Admin- 
istrative  Practxce   and  Procedure 

Department  ow  JrsTicE. 
W aahtnuton,  D.C.  April  2'i.  1971 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairm.an,  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice    and    Procedure,     U.S.    Senate, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  most  recent  letter  of  April  i.  1971, 
in  which  you  request  a  numerical  break- 
down of  those  surveUiaucee  operated  with- 
out court  order,  which  are  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  "foreign  inteillgence 
information'  and  those  which  are  employed 
for  the  purfKjse  of  gathering  'intelllgeDce  in- 
formation deemed  necessary  to  protect  the 
Nation  from  attempts  of  domestic  organiza- 
tions to  attack  and  subvert  the  existing 
structure  of  the  government  '  You  indicate 
that  these  two  categories  are  derived  from 
the  position  recently  taken  in  the  courts  by 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Department  in 
the  courts  has  drawn  a  distinction  between 
two  separate  but  cloeely  related  powers  of 
the  President,  pursuant  to  which  he  may 
constitutionally  authorize  electronic  sur- 
veillance to  gather  Intelligence  lolormatlon 
without  securing  a  prior  warrant.  In  the 
brief  of  the  United  Stales  filed  recently  in 
the  Nmth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  we  said: 

In  United  States  v.  Beimonf.  301  U.E  324. 
328  119371.  the  Court  recognized  the  exist- 
ence and  extent  of  one  of  these  inherent 
Presidential  pxswers  when  i;  held  that  "the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  was  committed 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  political  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  and  the  propriety 
of  what  may  be  done  in  the  exercise  of  this 
power  I  Is  I  not  subject  to  Judicial  Inquiry  or 
decision."  .  .  the  President,  in  his  dual 
role  as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  armed 
forces  and  Chief  Executive,  possesses  another 
serious  power  and  reepKDnslblllty — that  of 
safeguarding  the  security  of  the  .Nation 
against  thoee  who  would  subvert  the  Gov- 
ernment by  unlawful  means  Brief,  pages 
2-3). 
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Aa  we  h&ve  tndlcAted.  the  inherent  powers 
oC  the  Cblef  SzecuUve  to  conduct  foreign 
affairs  and  to  protect  the  natlonai  Mcurity. 
while  sonMwbat  related,  are  separate  and 
distinct.  The  Con^eaa  Itself  recognised  tbe 
dUtlnctloa  in  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Street*  Act  at  1968.  (BrleX.  pages 
17-18 i. 

This  poaltlon  was  not  Intended  to  imply 
tb*t  any  single  aurveLlll&noe  could  be  con- 
aldered  as  being  employed  solely  pursuant  to 
either  one  of  the  aforementioned  powers.  As 
I  have  Indicated  previously,  the  decision  to 
employ  such  aurvetUance  Is  based  on  a  con- 
sideration of  Information  Involving  "both  the 
Nation's  foreign  and  domestic  affairs  Inex- 
tricably intertwined."  Accordingly,  the  De- 
parunent  has  never  attempted  such  a  cate- 
gorization. 

We  hope  the  foregoing  will  be  of  some  as- 
sistance. 

Sincerely. 

ROBXXT  C.  Masoxam, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


GENERAL  AMNESTY  VERSUS 

SELEcrrvr:  amnesty 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr  President,  the  May 
Issue  of  the  American  Legion  magazine 
contains  a  timely  and  Informative  arti- 
cle entitled  "The  Amnesty  Question  for 
Draft  Evaders;  Are  They  All  the  Same?" 

I  have  publicly  stated  my  oppoeitlon 
to  general  amnesty  and  my  support  of 
a  program  of  selective  amnesty  following 
the  return  of  our  troops  and  prisoners 
from  Southeast  Asia.  The  evidence  cited 
In  this  article  reinforces  my  belief  In 
the  correctness  and  justice  of  my 
position. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows . 

Thb  AMNtsTT  Qr-EsnoN  roa  Drajt  Evaders: 
Abz  Tukt  All  tui  Sams? 
(By  Leavitt  A  Knight.  Jr.) 

Today,  some  sort  of  blanket  amnesty  for 
those  who  lilegally  evaded  the  draft  or  de- 
serted from  the  military  during  the  Vietnam 
war  is  being  widely  debated,  discussed,  aired, 
promoted   and  opposed. 

In  all  this  discussion  there  has  so  far  been 
a  good  deal  of  silence  on  what  Is  most  cer- 
tainly the  central  question.  The  key  word 
Is  not  "amnesty."  it  la  "blanJcet." 

Without  exception,  the  proposals  for  am- 
nesty for  Vietnam  war  draft  evaders  and 
deserters  that  are  now  being  debated  would 
either  treat  them  all  as  one  group,  or  divide 
them  Into  large  classes  (such  as  between 
draft  dodgers  and  deserters).  Every  such 
proposal  Is  a  propoeal  to  avoid  eTamlnlng  In- 
dividual cases,  to  offer  forgiveness  to  70.000 
John  Doe's  If  we  offer  It  to  one  John  Doe. 

The  assumption  behind  all  blanket  am- 
nesty proposals  Is  that  all  draft  evaders 
and  or  deeerters  are  the  same,  so  one  Judg- 
ment win  do  for  all  Very  often  the  case  of 
one  or  two  men  with  a  sym.pathetlc  ring 
Is  cited  to  support  amnesty  for  70,000. 

But  ther  are  not  all  the  same,  and  thp 
whole  debate,  as  It  gets  to  the  public,  stands 
on   a   false  assumption 

There  are  John  A.  Doe's  who  were  too 
Illiterate  or  mentally  retarded  to  understand 
their  draft  boards'  Instructions.  There  are 
John  Z  Doe's  who  were  wanted  for  murder. 
and  avoided  registering  for  the  draft  to 
keep  justice  from  catching  up  with   them 

In  between  is  a  whole  alphabet  of  John 
Doe's.  Some  stood  on  private  conviction 
apiir^t  all  war,  knew  that  what  they  were 
doing  was  Illegal,  and  chose  to  take  the 
oossequences.     Others     were     not     actually 


against  the  Vietnam  war  as  they  clalnied. 
They  were  in  it  on  tbe  side  of  the  enemy, 
with  whom  they  conspired  ( sometimes 
openly)  not  to  stop  the  war  but  to  assure 
a    victory    for    Hanoi. 

The  actual  motives  of  many  draft  evaders 
cannot  be  determined  from  what  they  »aid 
their  motives  were  What  they  said  was  often 
ground  out  on  mimeo  mawjhlnes  and  printing 
presses  by  others  and  handed  to  them  to  be 
cited  as  their  own  statements.  Some  draft 
evaders  openly  refused  to  register  or  report 
Others  never  openly  resisted  the  draft,  but 
cheated  by  feigning  mental  or  physical  dis- 
abilities or  making  false  claims  for  exemp- 
tions. As  we  all  know,  a  whole  business  grew 
up  "educating"  draft-ellglbles  on  ways  to 
disqualify   themselves   by   lying. 

It  is  entirely  possible  to  carry  out  any 
sort  of  Justice  the  nation  decides  It  wants 
to  render,  be  It  stern  or  lenient,  by  pursuing 
a  policy  which  Is  applied  to  each  case  ac- 
cording to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

It  is  Impossible  to  render  any  sort  of  Jus- 
tice by  enacting  a  blanket  amnesty  which 
closes  Its  eyes  to  what  it  is  doing  in  each 
case. 

If  we  take  the  sternest  approach,  and  pun- 
ish all  who  even  technically  avoided  the 
draft,  we  wUl  hurt  many  relatively  Innocent 
men  who  might  be  shown  to  be  victims  of 
draft  board  error  or  overzealousness.  If  we 
only  exact  some  mild  sort  of  penance  from 
every  draft  dodger,  such  as  Sen.  Robert 
Taffs  proposal  to  let  them  work  for  three 
years  In  government  service  in  some  agency, 
we  wUl  require  too  much  of  men  who  are 
victims  of  error.  You  cannot  find  error  If 
you  do  not  look  at  each  case. 

In  WW2.  a  few  overzealous  draft  boards 
instituted  charges  of  draft  dodging  against 
Japanese-Americans  who  had  been  relocated 
from  the  West  Coast  as  undesirable  citi- 
zens." And  technically,  they  had  dodged  the 
draft  by  falling  to  register.  But  when  Presi- 
dent Truman's  Amnesty  Board  (tr/iic/i  looked 
at  each  case )  caught  up  with  these  charges 
they  were  dismissed  out  of  hand.  And  so 
should  any  similar  purely  technical  charges 
be  dismissed  today.  Instead  of  offering  the 
accused  a  chance  to  buy  a  pardon  with  a 
three-year  tour  of  government  duty. 

Most  appeals  for  blanket  amnesty  today 
state  that  all  draft  evaders  and  or  deserters 
were  acting  on  high  principles  which  are 
grounds  enough  for  granting  amnesty  to  all 
of  them.  It  Is  irrelevant  to  debate  at  this 
point  whether  or  not  It  Is  "high  principle" 
to  avoid  service — sometimes  by  lyliig — under 
conditions  that  require  that  another  man 
go  In  one's  place.  A  blanket  amnesty  would 
let  all  the  so-called  "high-principled"  off. 
and  with  them  it  would  let  off  all  the  "low- 
prtnclpled" — -the  stlckup  men  and  wanted 
murderers  who  failed  to  register  in  order  to 
.*lee  Justice. 

One  thing  is  clear.  Blanket  amnesty  is 
wrong  no  matter  what  amnesty  might  be 
right.  If  any.  The  experience  of  the  WW2 
Amnesty  Board  Is  enlightening  on  this  point. 

In  1946,  President  Harry  S.  Truman  ap- 
pointed a  three-man  Amnesty  Board  to  rec- 
ommend Presidential  clemency  for  WW2 
draft  evaders.  He  named  to  It  then-recently- 
retlred  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Cotirt  Owen  J.  Roberts  (chairman):  Willis 
Smith,  then  President  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  later  U.S.  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  and  James  F.  O'Neil,  who  had  been 
a  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  In  VfV!2  and  is  presently  the  publisher 
of  this  magazine. 

Justice  Roberts  was  highly  In  favor  of 
blanket  am.iesty  when  the  board  began  its 
work.  In  fact,  hla  name  appeared  on  the  let- 
terhead of  the  Fellowship  for  Reconciliation, 
a  paciflst  organization.  His  initial  proposal 
to  the  whole  board  was  to  treat  aU  of  the 
draft  evaders  the  same — to  recommend  ex- 
ecutive clemency  for  all  of  them  to  President 
Truman,  Smith   and  O'Neil  proposed  to  re- 


view the  cases  Individually,  and  persuaded 
Justice  Roberts  to  review  a  sample  and  see 
If  be  stUl  wanted  blanket  amnesty.  After 
he  reviewed  a  few,  ha  agreed  that  each  of 
15,806  oases  should  be  reviewed.  It  took  a 
year,  with  help  from  the  JusUoe  Deptartment 
staff.  In  the  end.  tbe  Board  recommended 
executive  clemency  for  1.623  cases.  President 
Truman  bad  earlier  arranged  for  pardons 
for  another  1.518.  In  all,  out  of  15,086,  par- 
dons were  granted  to  3,041.  As  he  handed  the 
Board's  report  to  the  President.  Justice 
Roberts  said  that  the  review  of  each  case 
had  saved  him  from  a  great  mistake,  for 
he  "never  realized  how  many  were  not  en- 
titled to  amnesty." 

Here  is  one  quotation  from  the  unanimous 
report  of  the  Roberts  Board ; 

"Examination  of  the  large  number  of  cases 
at  the  outset  convinced  us  that  to  do  Justice 
to  each  Individual  as  well  as  the  nation,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  review  each  case  upon 
Its  merit  with  the  view  of  recommending  In- 
dividual pardons,  and  that  no  group  would 
be  granted  amnesty  as  such." 

Two  further  passages  indicating  what  ex- 
amination of  each  case  revealed  are  also  en- 
lightening: 

"In  perhaps  one  half  of  the  cases  consid- 
ered, the  flies  reflected  a  prior  record  of  one 
or  more  serious  criminal  offenses.  The  Board 
would  have  failed  In  Its  duty  to  society  and 
to  the  memory  of  the  men  who  fought  and 
died  to  protect  It.  had  amnesty  been  recom- 
mended In  these  cases.  Nor  could  the  Board 
have  Jtistlfled  Its  existence,  had  a  policy 
been  adopted  of  refusing  pardon  to  all.  .  ,  .'' 

"Many  of  the  wilful  violators  were  men 
with  criminal  records;  many  whose  record 
Included  murder,  rape,  burglary,  larceny,  rob- 
bery, larceny,  of  Oovemment  property, 
fraudulent  enlistment,  conspiracy  to  rob, 
arson,  violations  of  the  narcotics  law,  viola- 
tions of  the  Imjmlgratlon  laws,  counterfeiting, 
desertion  from  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  em- 
bezzlement, breaking  and  entering,  bigamy, 
drinking  benzedrine  to  deceive  medical  ex- 
aminers, felonious  assault,  violations  of  Na- 
tional Motor  Vehicle  Theft  Act,  extortion, 
blackmail.  Impersonation,  insurance  frauds, 
bribery,  black  market  operations  and  other 
offenses  of  equally  serious  nattire;  men  who 
were  seeking  to  escape  detection  for  crimee 
committed:  fugitives  from  Justice;  wife  de- 
serters, and  others  who  had  ulteilor  motives 
for  escaping  the  draft. . . ." 

There  were  Just  about  7.500  such  cases, 
and  there's  no  reason  to  believe  that  an  ex- 
amination of  Vietnam  military  evaders  would 
not  show  similar  numbers. 

The  'WW2  Board,  by  looking  at  each  case, 
found  all  sorts  of  other  people  who  could 
hardly  be  classed  as  being  all  the  same  or 
reasonably  subject  to  the  same  consideration. 
On  their  records  they  deserved  anything  from 
extreme  leniency  to  the  sternest  punishment. 
Today,  because  no  such  close  look  is  being 
taken,  the  draft  evaders  and  deserters  are 
being  lumped  together  under  all  sorts  of  mis- 
nomers. 

A  recent  headline  in  the  New  York  Times 
is  typically  foggy  It  reads:  "Amnesty  is 
Asked  for  All  War  Poee,"  Here,  the  Times 
headline  writer  represents  everyone  who  is 
opposed  to  war  as  one  In  need  of  amnesty. 
The  use  of  such  language  is  a  smoke  screen 
of  the  kind  we  need  less  of  In  airing  public 
questions. 

It's  a  fair  presumption  that  everyone  in 
the  United  States  is  opposed  to  war.  It  is 
certainly  no  crime  and  nobody  needs  am- 
nesty for  abhorring  war.  Of  course,  the  story 
under  the  headline  was  not  about  "all  war 
foes."  It  reported  a  petition  circulated  by  16 
people  to  grant  total  amnesty  to  all  Vietnam 
draft  evaders  and  deserters — -that  is,  law- 
breakers. As  usual,  the  petition  stated  that 
all  70.000  or  .so  of  them  had  ducked  the  draft 
or  deserted  for  the  same  reasons,  which 
seemed  honorable  to  the  16  petitioners. 
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Now,  It  is  B  fair  bet  that  virtually  every 
man  who  served  In  Vietnam  or  any  other  of 
oiir  wars  hated  every  bit  of  it.  In  abort,  mil- 
lions of  war  foes  refflstered  for  the  draft  and 
served.  It  is  certainly  klddlnf,  the  public  to 
give  the  distinction  of  war-b>ter  uniquely  to 
those  men  who  lilegally  arolded  war  service. 
Yet  both  the  Times  an'l  these  16  petitioners 
did  exactly  that,  an'l  they  are  not  alone  In 
such  gross  misldeutlfleatlon  In  today's  am- 
nesty debate.  J  dont  object  to  these  folks 
having  and  sticking  to  their  opinions.  But  I 
most  certainly  object  to  the  sand  they  throw 
in  other  people's  eyes,  and  to  their  represent- 
ing their  wlldeet  and  most  undemonstrable 
beliefs  as  fact. 

The  petitioners.  In  this  case,  claimed  It 
as  a  fact  that  the  deB<an*ra  and  draft  dodgers 
■■wherever  they  are,  are  already  concerned 
with  the  making  of  a  better  America."  All  of 
them.  Justice  Roberts,  pacifist  though  he 
was,  would  roll  over  In  his  grave  at  the 
suggestion  that  these  petitioners  could  pos- 
sibly know  -what  they  were  talking  about.  Of 
course,  the  way  to  find  out  is  to  examine 
even'  case,  as  justice  Roberts  and  his  col- 
leagues did.  But  it  is  exactly  the  point  of 
all  such  petitioners  that  e\ery  case  should 
not  be  examined. 

One  errar  leads  to  another,  or  rather  scores 
of  others.  Legionnaire  Benjamin  Truskoakl,  of 
Bristol,  Conn.,  pointed  out  In  a  letter  to  a 
Congresfimau  that  Senator  Taft's  proposal  to 
give  ainnesty  to  any  draft  evaders  who  would 
serve  for  three  years  In  a  government 
agency — such  as  VISTA,  the  VA  hospitals, 
etc. — is  loaded  with  pitfalls  and  injustices. 
Senator  Tift  seems  to  view  government 
service  as  a  sort  of  punishment.  To  some  It 
would  be  punishment.  Just  what  will  happen 
to  the  quality  of  service  in  V.^  hospitals 
and  other  agencies  that  load  themselves  up 
with  sullen  men  who  look  upon  their  Jobs 
as  punishment,  and  who  have  a  record  of 
breaking  the  law  when  it  doesn't  appeal  to 
them.  Is  quite  a  question.  The  government 
service.  Truskoski  noted,  has  a  hard  enough 
time  without  taking  on  thousands  of  such. 
The  WW2  Roberts  Commission  found  that 
some  ol  the  draft  evaders  were  mentally  un- 
stable. That  Senator  Taft  would  view  govern- 
ment employment  as  a  penance  Is  itself  a 
little  eyebrow-ralalng.  Another  side  of  the 
question  is  that  government  Jobs  are  sought 
after  by  many.  There  are  loads  of  Vietnam 
veterans  who  are  walking  the  streets  looking 
for  jobs,  while  scores  of  volunteers  and  orga- 
nizations are  trying  to  help  them.  What  an 
Irony,  said  Truskoekl.  to  offer  70,000  federal 
posts  to  draft  evaders,  while  any  men  who 
didn't  evade  it  go  unemployed  after  having 
fought  the  -war! 

I  don't  mean  to  beat  Senator  Taft  over 
the  head.  He  is  probably  as  much  a  victim 
of  fog  as  everyone  else.  The  hidden  evils  In 
his  proposal  are  the  sort  of  things  that  fol- 
low basing  a  whole  public  deb«.te  on  false 
premises.  Once  you  stArt  pretending  that  all 
draft  evaders  are  the  same — once  you  decide 
not  to  look  at  their  records  one  by  one — It 
follows  that  whatever  you  propose  to  do 
will  be  fiUl  of  mischief  because  It  stands  on 
the  false  ground  that  they  can  be  treated 
Justly  as  a  class. 

All  we  need,  after  the  Vietnam  war  is  over. 
Is  for  some  board  or  agency  to  do  for  the 
President  what  President  Truman's  Am- 
nesty Board  did  for  him..  The  President  has 
full  powers  to  grant  executive  clemency,  and 
Justice  can  only  be  served  by  basing  it  on  the 
facts  of  each  case.  If  I'm  wrong  on  that,  our 
whole  concept  of  Justice  has  been  wrong 
since  we  established  our  courts,  our  appeals 
courts  and  the  pardoning  power.  Until  now, 
we  always  thought  It  was  a  virtue  of  our 
system  that  e\ery  accused  man  should  have 
his  day  In  court.  If  we  don't  stay  with  that, 
we  can't  avoid  being  too  soft  on  some  and 
too  hard  on  others. 

One  argument  that  has  been  widely  pub- 
licized In  tavor  of  a  blanket  amnesty  should 
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be  taken  very  seriously  If  it  Is  found  to  hold 
wttter.  It  states  that  the  draft  eraders  are 
such  a  large  and  important  part  of  our  popu- 
lation that— quite  apart  from  the  justice 
or  Injustice  of  forgiving  them  on  masse — we 
must  accommodate  them  iu  some  apeciai  way 
m  "order  to  cement  a  dinded  nation  back 
into  one  piece." 

If  the  facts  are  correct,  this  Is  not  a  spe- 
cious argument.  After  the  Civil  War,  when 
half  the  nation  had  fought  tbe  other  half 
and  tbe  Ooofederate  Army  had  actually  taken 
up  arms  against  the  victcrlous  Union, 
the  wisest  leaders  recognized  that  the  nation 
oouid  Ul  afford  to  subject  everyone  In  the 
Confederate  cavise  to  prosecution  as  a  law- 
breaker. Lincoln  Instituted  a  policy  of  blem- 
ket  amnesty  In  his  instructions  to  Grant 
who,  at  the  surrender  of  Lee'a  army  at  Ap- 
pomattox Court  House,  told  Lee  to  send  his 
men  home  -with  their  horsee  for  the  next 
plowing.  Every  one  of  them  ■was  technically 
subject  to  prosecution  as  one  who'd  taken 
up  arms  against  the  United  States. 

With  the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  and  the 
Northern  cry  for  vengeance,  his  amnesty  pol- 
icy was  the  subject  of  bitter  recrimination 
and  turmoil  for  years.  (Which  Illustrates 
that  the  amnesty  did  not  cement  the  na- 
tion but  continued  to  divide  It.)  In  fact.  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  to  wipe  out  a  later  am- 
nesty granted  by  President  Andrew  John- 
son  (Which  Johnson  Ignored). 

The  question  then  was  not  a  question  of 
either  Justice  or  Injustice.  It  was  a  statistical 
question.  The  nation  could  not  afford  to  pros- 
ecute close  to  half  Its  citizens,  and  the  enor- 
mity of  that  conflict  dictated  Lincoln's  policy 
to  "bind  up  the  nation's  wounds."  Since  the 
question  is  based  on  srtatlstics,  and  not  on 
Justice,  its  relevance  today  stands  on  the 
question  of  numbers,  as  it  did  In  the  Civil 
War. 

.\re  the  Vietnam  draft  evaders  and  de- 
serters such  a  significant  part  of  the  popula- 
tion that  the  nation  cannot  afford  to  give 
them  even  Justice  but  must  try  to  deal  with 
them  as  a  class,  as  Lincoln  prcq>osed  to  do 
for  the  South? 

Statistically,  it  would  be  more  Important 
to  forgive  our  other  lawbreakers  as  a  class.  If 
the  nation  stands  In  danger  of  alienating 
large  classes  of  citizens  by  prosecuting  them 
evenhandedly.  In  1969.  more  than  five  million 
people  stood  accused  of  serious  crimes  In  the 
United  States  for  which  they  were  arrested. 
.\\xXio  thieves  alone  came  to  over  870,000.  Most 
unofficial  guesses  estimate  the  accumulation 
of  Vietnam  draft  evaders  and  deserters  since 
1964  or  thereabouts  at  about  70.000.  They 
are  a  small  fraction  of  lawbreakers  (less  than 
1  m  500  over  an  eight-year  period) .  They  are 
a  small  number  compared  to  those  who  did 
serve  In  the  military,  and  In  fact  they  are 
not  a  fifth  as  numerous  as  those  who  were 
killed,  wounded  or  reported  missing  in  Viet- 
nam. They  are  a  tiny  part  of  the  total  popu- 
lation— averaging  out  to  the  population  of 
one  small  hamlet  of  1.400  people  in  each 
state. 

Thus  the  statistical  approach  claiming 
that  we  can  ill  afford  to  give  them  the 
same  sort  of  Justice  we  give  everyone 
else  because  they  are  so  Important  a  segment 
of  the  nation  Is  only  empty  verbiage.  Put 
them  In  the  Los  Angeles  Coliseum  and  there 
would  be  6.000  empty  seats.  If  the  70,000  fig- 
ui«  Is  correct.  However,  both  the  Justice  and 
Defense  Departments  have  testified  in  the 
Senate  that  the  total  ntimber  who  could  face 
prosecution  Is  much  smaller  than  70,000. 

This  review  of  the  Insignificance  of  their 
numbers  in  the  nation  Is  not  said  for  or 
against  the  draft  evaders,  but  only  to  reveal 
what  an  attempt  at  hoodwinking  the  public 
Is  involved  in  the  claim  that  they  are  too 
important  a  part  of  the  nation  to  be  dealt 
with  like  everyone  else  who  stand  accused  of 
lawbreaking.  Fog  and  sand-ln-the-eyee  are 
found  everywhere  on  the  amnesty  question. 

The  "blanket"  question  has  created  more 


fog  than  that.  It  has  generated  an  llliislon 
that  anyone  who  Is  exposed  to  blanket 
amnesty  Is  opposed  to  all  amnesty,  and  an- 
other Illusion  that  those  who  may  deserve 
amnesty  on  the  merits  of  their  cases  won't 
get  it  unless  some  blanket  amnesty  is  pro- 
vided. Of  oourse,  there  was  no  blanket  am- 
nesty after  WW2,  yet  Tnunan — under  exist- 
ing powers  of  the  President — gave  it  to  more 
than  3,000  men,  including  everyone  whom  the 
extremely  liberal  Justice  Roberts  thought 
was  entitled  to  it.  What  blanket  amnesty 
does,  by  contrast.  Is  to  assure  that  those 
who  are  not  entitled  to  it  also  get  it. 

National  Commander  John  H.  Oelger.  of 
The  American  Legion,  testified  on  the  am- 
nesty question  before  a  Senate  subcommittee 
on  March  1  of  this  year.  Let's  close  this  by 
quoting  liberally  from  the  meatier  parts  of 
his  testimony.  It  seems  to  be  right  on  the 
ball,  and  also  lets  readers  of  this  magar.lne 
see  what  their  organlzatloii  said  most  re- 
cently on  the  subject.  Said  Commander  Gei- 
ger: 

"Today  my  appearance  and  the  position  I 
take  on  anxnesty  are  based  upon  Resolution 
207  adopted  at  our  1971  National  Conven- 
tion. .  .  .  The  delegates  who  unanimously 
adopted  Resolution  207  represented  every  one 
of  the  50  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
They  were  all  honorably  discharged  veterans 
of  wartime  service,  and  represented  a  cross 
section  of  American  ethnic,  cultural,  polit- 
ical and  economic  life.  Resolution  207  also 
has  the  unanimous  support  of  The  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  whose  nearly  one  million 
members  are  the  wives,  mothers,  sisters  and 
daughters  of  men  who  served  their  nation. 

"Like  you,  we  Legionnaires  are  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  complex  problems  presented 
by  the  issue  of  amnesty.  It  Is  an  emotional 
problem  with  overtones  of  justice  tempered 
with  mercy  and  understanding.  Amnesty  is 
particularly  difHcult  to  consider  today  be- 
cause of  the  profound  and  bitter  division  in 
our  land  over  the  Vietnam  conflicts— our  long- 
est war  and — like  the  Revolutionary.  Mexican 
and  Civil  Wars — a  bitterly  divisive  one.  A 
large  niunber  of  our  young  men  are  involved 
in  the  amnesty  question — though  far  more 
were  Involved  \n  this  question  in  the  Civil 
War. 

"Today,  our  Vietnam  casualties  far  out- 
number our  draft  evaders.  Over  70.000  by 
unofficial  estimate  are  either  military  de- 
serters or  selective  service  evaders.  For  many, 
their  excuse  is  the  immorality'  of  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  the  coxiillct 
In  Vietnam.  Canada,  Sweden,  and,  to  a  much 
lesser  extent,  other  countries  have  given  some 
of  these  young  men  asylum.  Their  cause  is 
now  being  popularized  and  propagandized 
by  many  and  diverse  groups  In  the  United 
States  and  abroad— Including  several  can- 
didates for  high  public  office  In  our  own 
country.  Let  us  hope  that  as  a  result  of  these 
hearings,  earnest  and  full  consideration  will 
t>e  given  to  all  facets  of  the  Issue  of  execu- 
tive clemency  so  that  we  shall  be  able  to  dis- 
cover and  follow  that  difficult  line  between 
the  dictates  of  the  law  and  the  charity  our 
moral  heritage  demands. 

"The  American  Legion  has  an  intense  and 
direct  Interest  In  amnesty  because  of  the  fact 
that  Its  members  all  were  subject  to  the  laws, 
regulations,  pressures  and  responsibilities  of 
military  service  in  defense  of  the  United 
States  and  most  also  were  subject  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  Selective  Service  System.  .  .  . 

"Proponents  of  amnesty  at  the  present  time 
fail  Into  two  categories.  One  group  advocates 
unconditional  amnesty  for  aU  military  de- 
serters and  draft  evaders.  This  group  rea- 
sons that  the  Vietnam  conflict  is  an  Im- 
moral" war  for  the  United  States;  that  those 
who  recognized  this  and  followed  their  con- 
science ought  not  suffer  any  legal  penalties 
for  'being  right  whUe  their  country  was 
wrong";  and,  therefore,  amnesty  should  be 
a  blanket  recogiUtlon  of  this. 

"Some  spokesmen  for  this  view  go  so  far 
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as  to  advocate  full  veterans  rights  and  pen- 
sions for  deserters  and  draft  evaders  for 
their  s-ufferings  In  Cai.ada,  Swede:i  aad  else- 
where. The  second  group  of  proporients  offer 
amnesty  to  draft  evaders  but  not  to  military 
deserters,  provided  that  draft  evaders  prove 
thetr  sincerity  by  performing  alternate  serv- 
ice for  their  country. 

■The  American  Legion  believes  that  most 
draft  evaders  and  deserters  consciously  de- 
cided to  refuse  to  accept  their  responsibilities 
by  fluotlng  our  laws  and  legal  remedies  rath- 
er than  by  going  through  the  available,  legal 
channels  of  redress;  that  their  actions  In  de- 
clining to  obey  certain  laws  distasteful  to 
them  is  contrary  to  sound  legal  and  moral 
standards;  and  that  the  obligations  of  cit- 
izenship cannot  be  applied  to  some  and 
evaded  by  others 

The  American  Legion  resolved  that:  "We 
go  on  record  as  opposing  any  attempt  to  grant 
amnesty  or  freedom  from  prosecution  to 
those  men  who  either  by  illegally  avoiding 
the  draft  or  desertion  from  the  armed  forces 
faUed  to  fu'.fUl  their  military  obligation  to 
the  United  States  ' 

"In  other  words,  we  of  The  American 
Legion  flrmly  believe  that  giving  any  whole- 
sale amnesty- -whether  conditional  or  un- 
conditional— would  make  a  mockery  of  the 
sacrifices  of  those  men  who  did  their  duty, 
assumed  their  responsibilities  In  time  of  con- 
flict, and— In  many  cases — were  killed,  seri- 
ously wounded,  or  now  lie  In  a  prison  camp 
somewhere  In  Indochina.  Over  50.000  men 
have  paid  the  supreme  price  of  patriotism 
and  citizenship.  Another  302.802  have  been 
wounded  or  Injured.  Over  1.600  are  prisoners 
or  missing  In  action  In  Vietnam,  or  Cam- 
bodia. And  the  casualties  have  not  ended. 

••How  can  any  general  amnesty  be  ex- 
plained to  these  men?  How  can  amnesty  be 
explained  to  parents,  wives,  children — all 
those  who  have  lost  a  son,  husband  or  a 
father  in  their  country's  service?  How  can  we 
excuse  ourselves  to  the  prisoners  of  war. 
the  missing  In  action,  or  to  their  suffering 
families  for  offering  amnesty? 

"furthermore,  what  would  be  the  effect 
on  the  morale  of  our  Armed  Forces  if  amnesty 
were  granted  to  thoee  who  have  violated  the 
law  and  their  oath  of  service  by  turning  their 
backs  and  fleeing  thetr  country?  In  our 
opinion.  It  could  only  badly  undermine  that 
morale  and  cheapen  the  value  of  honorable 
service  to  one's  country — at  the  very  mo- 
ment these  values  are  most  in  need  of 
strengthening 

•It  la  clear  from  the  Legion's  resolution 
that  our  official  opposition  to  amnesty  is 
not  a  total  opposition  to  It.  but  an  oppo- 
sition to  any  sort  of  amnesty  (with  or  with- 
out conditions)  all  draft  evaders  «  a  clas». 
Our  resolution  asks  that  all  draft  evaders  be 
prosecuted.  This  means  that  we  would  like 
each  case  to  be  heard  in  court,  and  tried 
on  its  merits.  The  courts  can  deal  with  the 
particulars  of  each  case,  and  exercise  leni- 
ency or  sterness,  baaed  on  the  actual  facts 
brought  out  in  hearing  about  each  particu- 
lar draft  evader.  Surely  the  courts  will  find 
those  who  are  innocent,  and  who  should  be 
excused  without  any  further  conditions. 

"It  Is  also  Implicit  In  our  resolution  that 
those  found  guilty  would  still  have  open  to 
them  the  right  of  appeal.  Should  appeal  fall 
they  would  have  recotirse  to  the  Presidents 
pardoning  power,  if,  on  review  of  the  facts 
In  each  case,  he  wishes  to  extend  additional 
leniency  beyond  what  the  courts  may  ex- 
tend This  Is  Implicit  m  our  resolution,  be- 
cause any  request  for  prosecution  implies 
not  only  the  possible  finding  of  guilt  but  the 
finding  of  Innocence,  and  the  avenues  for  re- 
dress, appeal  and  pardon  that  sire  available 
to  all  persons  who  are  prosecuted. 

"Our  request  that  draft  evaders  be  pros- 
ecuted does  not  deny  to  them  their  fiUl 
righu  under  the  law,  or  the  opportunity  for 


executive  clemency.  Our  resolution,  in  eSect, 
opposes  any  form  of  blanket  amnesty,  and 
asks  that  each  case  be  considered  on  its 
merits.  The  only  other  example  In  our  history 
of  amnesty  for  wartime  draft  evaders  cer- 
tainly bears  out  the  wisdom  of  this  ap- 
proach and.  of  course,  U  is  consistent  with  the 
whole  American  system  of  justice,  which  Is 
baaed  on  hearing  the  charges  and  the  facts 
of  each  case 

"After  V.^W2,  the  Roberts  Board  tried  to 
treat  all  15.806  WW2  draft  evaders  the  same, 
as  all  propoaais  for  blanket  amnesty  do.  The 
Board  threw  up  Its  hands  at  the  Injustice  of 
any  such  operation.  It  found  sinners  of  all 
degrees,  as  well  as  Innocent  men.  among  the 
WW2  draft  evaders.  In  the  end,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Justice  Department  staff.  It  reviewed 
each  case.  Tha-t  was  not  the  easy  way  out.  but 
the  Roberta  Board  shouldered  the  huge  Job 
of  review  rather  than  accept  the  onus  of 
dispensing  Justice  by  the  shovelful. 

'There  are  some  in  this  country  who 
would  create  the  Illusion  that  every  Vietnam 
draft  dodger  was  acting  on  high  principle 
out  of  deep-.-eated  convictions  against  war. 
When  ai;  cases  were  Judged  individually  by 
the  Roberts  Board  after  WW2,  nearly  half 
were  found  to  have  been  men  wanted  for 
murder,  robbery,  desertion  of  their  families 
aad  other  serious  crimes. 

""On  the  other  hand,  others  were  found  to 
have  been  legally  exempt  from  military  serv- 
ice, or  they  fell  afoul  of  the  law  through 
Ignorance  or  illiteracy.  President  Truman 
gave  a  complete  pardon  to  1.623  and  a  condi- 
tional one  to  1.518.  while  more  than  12,000  did 
not  merit  such  treatment. 

••If  the  Vietnam  draft  evaders  are  all  proa- 
ecuted,  courts  will  be  able  to  judge  each 
case  on  its  merits.  They  will  again  And  a  mix- 
ture of  victims  of  error,  deliberate  con- 
spirators and  professional  criminals.  The 
President  could  then  have  them  screened  and 
consider  recommendations  for  clemency  in 
each  case. 

"An  act  of  Congress  to  pro"vlde  an  across- 
the-board  ihree-year  stint  of  government 
service  m  exchange  for  amnesty  would  offer 
that  penance  to  some  for  whom  it  Is  too  heavy 
a  penalty  aiid  to  others  for  whom  it  Is  too 
mild  a  purUshment.  The  most  flagrant  of- 
fenders •M\U  get  the  best  break  and  the  least 
offenders  the  worst. 

"This  Is  hardly  equal  Jtistlce  under  the  law. 
At  least  ten  Presidents,  from  Washington 
to  Truman,  have  handled  the  amnesty  ques- 
tion under  existing  machinery.  An  act  of 
Congress  that  decides  all  cases  without  a 
hearing  Is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable. 

"There  was  no  amnesty  granted  after  the 
Korean  War  It  Is  therefore  clear  that  amnesty 
has  not  been  lightly  given  by  our  modern 
American  Presidents.  A.nd  It  has  been  grant- 
ed only  after  the  shooting  has  stopped  and 
the  war  is  over. 

"Lastly,  an  argiiment  much  used  by  advo- 
cates of  unconditional  general  amnesty  is 
that  the  Vietnam  conflict  Is  'immoral,'  there- 
fore no  American  should  be  prosecuted  or 
punished  for  refusing  to  take  part  In  any 
direct  or  indirect  way  In  an  'Immoral'  war 
I  am  not  aware  of  the  precise  moral  stand- 
ards used  by  those  who  would  label  our  mil- 
itary assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
■immoral."  It  is  rarely  defijied. 

"And  the  assumption  that  the  Vietnam 
conflict  Is  now,  or  was  from  the  beginning, 
an  inunoral  war  is  much  in  dispute  We  Le- 
gionnaires reject  the  simplistic  labeling  of 
our  effort  In  Vietnam  as  Imnioral. 

"We  reject  it  on  the  grounds  that  such 
allegations  are  patently  false.  The  United 
States  commitment  to  the  government  and 
people  of  S<juth  Vietnam  Is  just  and  moral — 
we  are  committed  to  providing  south  Viet- 
nam the  means  whereby  It  can  defend  Its 
Independence  and  Its  right  of  self-detemai- 
natlon. 

"The  Viet  Cong  were  committing  genocide 
In  South  Vietnam  at  the  time  we  became 


heavily  Involved  In  that  conflict — systemati- 
cally slaughtering  innocent  civUlana  whole- 
sale as  a  means  to  ea'"\"g  political  comrt^l. 
We  knew  this  then,  we  know  it  now.  Every- 
one within  sound  of  my  words  knows  It.  But 
when  discussion  of  the  morality  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  arises  today,  the  fact  that  we  inter- 
vened against  genocide,  when  the  United 
Nations  would  not.  Is  simply  omitted  from 
the  discussion.  One  cannot  admit  It  and  stiil 
define  our  role  In  Vietnam  as  immoral.  We 
hope  and  believe  that  the  Congress  will  net 
decide  such  a  moral  question  by  closing  its 
eyes  to  genocide. 

■'We  cannot  beUeve  that  the  Congress  will 
ever  decide  that  those  who  violated  the  la-* 
have  the  superior  moral  position  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress  and  to  the  men  who 
served. 

"If  Congress  should  decide  that  they  do, 
we  wonder  who  next  will  take  up  the  pre- 
text and  use  the  precedent  to  claim  a  moral 
superiority  over  some  fresh  enactments  of 
the  Congress. 

"We  wonder  what  future  legal  dilemmas 
wUl  be  in  store  for  us  if  we  create  such  an 
extraordinary  precedent  as  the  Congress  as- 
senting to  the  right  of  citizens  to  deter- 
mine unilaterally  which  laws  they  will  obey 
'"Any  determination  of  amnesty  based  on 
the  moral  superiority  of  draft  law  violators 
is  contrary  to  our  concept  of  justice. 

•'Historically,  the  Congress,  the  President 
and  the  Judiciary  have  struggled  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  power  of  each  Should  we 
now  add  a  new  dimension  to  this  three-sided 
struggle — namely  any  citizen  who  claims  that 
his  unilateral  view  of  morality  is  superior 
to  the  Congress,  the  courts  and  the  President 
alike?  If  we  establish  this  as  a  correct  view. 
the  day  will  arrive  when  there  will  be  little 
further  use  for  the  Presidents,  the  courts  or 
the  Congress. 

Our  Involvement  In  Vietnam  was  author- 
ized under  proper  Constitutional  procedures 
and  was  sustained  by  the  Congress. 

"In  summary.  The  American  Legion's  po- 
sition on  amnesty  is; 

'•1)  We  oppose  any  attempt  to  grant  am- 
nesty now. 

"2)  After  the  conflict  ends,  peace  Is  estab- 
lished, and  oiir  prisoners  of  war  and  miss- 
ing in  action  have  been  repatriated  or  ac- 
counted for.  each  case  should  be  reviewed 
under  existing  procedures  available  to  the 
courts  and  the  President." 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1972 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  pre-vlous  order  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  return  to  the  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business  <  S.  3390  > . 
which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows. 

A  bUl  (S.  3390)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

A  15-MINUTE  RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
for  15  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
9:30  a.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  for  15 
minutes. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  9:45  a  jn , 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  vMr.  Ai.t.en)  . 
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QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME  LIMITATION  ON  TUNNEY 
AMENDMENT  TO  S.  3390 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  an  amendment  to  be  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
ma  '  Mr.  Tunniy  >  to  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, S.  3390.  is  called  up  and  made  the 
pending  question  before  the  Senate,  there 
be  a  time  limitation  thereon  of  40  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  between  and 
controlled  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  *Mr.  Tuwnxy)  and  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr. 
Sp.'^rkman  »  or  his  designee;  that  the  time 
on  any  amendments  to  the  amendment, 
debatable  motion,  or  appeal  in  relation 
thereto  be  limited  to  10  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  of 
such  and  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bUl.  Mr.  Sparkman,  or  his  designee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Is  it  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  have  a  vote  at  12  noon 
on  my  amendment,  or  is  that  not  part  of 
the  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No;  that  would 
not  be  part  of  the  unanimous-consent 
request  at  this  time.  It  has  not  been  de- 
termined as  yet  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Senate  will  be  ready  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
TtJNNEY  this  morning.  That  knowledge 
should  be  available  shortly.  If  it  is  pos- 
sible to  proceed  with  the  amendment  this 
morning,  we  would  then  seek  to  get  -^on- 
sent  to  vote  at  a  certain  time  today,  to 
protect  members  of  committees  who  are 
presently  at  the  White  House  for  discus- 
sions there. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


dlately  after  the  two  leaders  and  their 
designees  had  been  recogzilzed. 

I  had  forgotten  tbat  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Haair 
P.  B-nu),  Jr.)  Is  to  be  recognized,  under 
a  previous  order,  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  follo"wing  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  public  works  appropriation  bill  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  on  Friday  follow- 
ing the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  •  Mr.  Harry 
P.  Byrd,  Jr.)  on  FYiday  next,  and  any 
other  Senators  for  whom  15 -minute  or- 
ders have  previously  been  entered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  ao  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  MR. 
HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.,  ON  FRIDAY, 
JUNE  30 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
a  little  earlier  today,  I  received  unani- 
mous consent  on  Friday  next  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  Public  Works,  Imme- 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  >Mr. 
Pastore).  Without  objection,  it  is  or- 
dered. 

ORDER     FOR     CONSIDERATION    OF 

TUNKEV         AMENDMENT         THIS 

MORNING 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  shall  shortly  move  to  recess  for  5  min- 
utes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing the  recess  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  iMr.  Txtnney>  be  recog- 
nized for  the  purpose  of  calling  up  his 
amendment  on  which  there  is  a  time  lim- 
itation. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  %ote  occur  on  the  Tunney  amend- 
ment at  12  noon  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  5-MINUTE  RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
for  5  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
10:15  a.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  for 
5  minutes. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  10  20  a.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OflScer  I  Mr.  Pastore  > . 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bm  IS.  33901  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  am  authorized  by  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Arkansas  fMr.  Puxbsicht)  , 
acting  as  Senator  Sparksiaw's  designee, 
to  yield  back  his  time  on  the  amendment, 
and  I  now,  therefore,  yield  back  that 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time 
allotted  to  Mr.  Tdtsney,  under  the  order 
previously  entered,  the  Senate  tempo- 
rarily lay  aside  the  pending  amendment 
and  the  unfinished  business  and  proceed 
at  that  time  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bin  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
PEirtment  of  Labor  and  HEW. 

Mr.  TUNNEY,  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  would  be  prepared  to 
save  5  minuses  of  the  time  for  the  com- 
mittee because  I  have  received  word  that 
another  Senator  wants  to  come  to  the 
Chamber  and  speak  on  this  matter.  My 
remarks  will  take  between  15  and  20 
minutes  so.  If  we  could.  I  would  ask  that 
we  reserve  5  minutes  of  the  committee 
time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  may 
be  allotted  25  minutes,  rather  than  the 
20  minutes  previously  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it  is  so   ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows : 

On  page  9,  line  7,  strike  out  "subsection" 
and   i.Tsert   In   Ueu   thereof  "subeections". 

On  page  9.  line  14.  strike  out  the  end 
quotation  marks. 

On  page  9.  between  lines  14  and  15,  Insert 
the  following ; 

'•(V)  No  military  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished under  this  or  any  other  Act.  and 
no  sales  shall  be  made  under  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act.  to  BrazU  until  such  time 
as  the  President  reF>ort6  to  the  C-ongress  that 
the  Inter -American  Commission  on  H:iman 
Rights  has  determined  that  the  Oovernmeni 
of  Brazil  is  not  engaging  in  the  torture  of 
political  prisoners/' 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Saaators  Crahstos.  Habt.  McGoverm. 
Peoxigrz.  RnicofT,  Kenickby  and  m>'- 
self ,  I  am  pleased  to  call  up  this  amend- 
ment to  S.  3390.  Our  amendment  would 
deny  any  military  assistance  to  Brazil  so 
long  as  the  Brazilian  GoTemment  is  en- 
gaged in  the  torture  of  political  prisoners. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  think  that  it 
would  be  a  universal  proposition  that  the 
United  States  should  not  support  with 
military  assLstemce  any  government 
which  is  using  torture  as  an  Instrument 
of  national  policy. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  In  the  American 
tradition  which  would  justify  our  pro- 
viding military  assistance  to  a  regime 
which  tortures  its  o'wn  citizens.  I  cannot 
understand  the  raticoale  which  would 
support  the  contoitlon  that  torture 
should  be  overlooked  by  American  policy- 
makers; that  the  Uiaited  States  should 
continue  to  provide  military  support  to  a 
government  which,  using  the  excuse  of 
anticoouuunism.  abuses,  mistreats,  and 
represses  its  own  citizens. 

In  fiscal  1973  our  proposed  military 
assistance  to  Brazil  totals  115,988.000— 
$988,000  In  mllltar>'  grants  and  $5,000,000 
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In  military  credit  sales.  None  of  those 
funds  will  be  spent  In  the  interests  of  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States.  In 
fa^t,  none  of  them  are  necessary  even  to 
the  national  security  of  Brazil.  Instead, 
they  provide  an  Indication  that.  In  spite 
of  international  protest  and  overwhelm- 
ing condemnation,  the  U.S.  Government 
oontinues  to  support  and  sustain  a  rep- 
ressive military  dictatorship  which  has 
engaged  in  the  most  horrendous  of  prac  - 
tices. 

Last  month.  Mr.  President,  the  Inter - 
American  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
an  organ  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  approved  a  resolution  which 
contained  the  following  language : 

Because  or  the  dlfflcuUles  ihat  have  hin- 
dered the  carrying  out  of  the  examination 
of  this  case.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  ob- 
tain ab.solutely  conclusive  proof  of  the  truth 
or  untnith  of  the  acts  reported  In  the  denun- 
ciations. However,  the  evidence  collected  In 
this  case  leads  to  the  persuasive  presumption 
that  In  Brazil  serious  cases  of  torture,  abuse 
and  maltreatment  have  occurred  to  persons 
of  both  sexes  while  they  were  deprived  of 
their  liberty. 

The  Brazilian  military  government  has 
refused  to  allow  the  Commission  to  send 
an  ob.server  to  the  country  to  investigate 
the  charges  of  alleged  maltreatment  of 
political  prisoners. 

Various  religious  groups  have  been 
promment  and  vociferous  In  attributing 
torture  of  political  prisoners  to  the  Bra- 
iiUan  regime.  In  1970,  the  Brazilian  Con- 
ference of  Bishops  stated 

It  Is  a  well  known  fact  .  .  that  there 
exists  among  our  own  people,  as  well  as 
among  other  peoples  throughout  the  world, 
the  Arm  conviction  that  there  are  repeated 
cases  of  torture  In  Brazil. 

The  Latin  American  Department  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  has 
stated  oCBcially  that  "accounts  of  the 
most  brutal  and  himiiliating  tortures 
have  been  filtering  out  of — Brazil — since 
the  fall  of  1969."  Some  have  argued  in 
the  recent  past  that  the  situation  has 
improved,  that  the  torture  has  been  de- 
creased. In  fact,  the  situation  does  not 
appear  Improved  one  bit. 

On  March  22.  1972.  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference.  Division  for  Latin  America, 
petitioned  the  President  of  Brazil  "to  sd- 
low  an  international  team  of  Impartial 
observers  to  Investigate  the  longstanding 
and  widespread  charges  of  systematic 
repression,  torture,  and  violation  of  basic 
human  rights." 

Last  month,  on  May  1. 1972.  two  promi- 
nent Brazilian  clergymen  stated  that: 

In  our  city,  disappearances,  abductions 
and  arreets  are  steadUy  Increasing  .  .  As 
Pastors  resp>ozislble  before  God.  before  our 
own  conscience,  and  before  the  pteople  who 
place  their  trust  In  us.  we  declare  that  the 
Infliction  of  Incredible  physical  and  moral 
tortures  Is  becoming  the  order  of  the  day. 

Only  2  weeks  ago.  on  Jime  12.  1972.  the 
Brsailian  Conference  of  Blshofjs  accused 
Brazilian  authorities  of  torturing  pris- 
oners physically,  mentally,  and  morally 
to  the  point  of  ill  health  and  even  death. 

On  October  29,  1971,  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Idaho,  Mr.  Chtthch,  pro- 
vided lis  with  a  careful  and  constructive 
evaluation  of  our  foreign  assistance  ef- 
forts during  the  decade  of  the  sixties.  He 
made  the  following  statement: 


"LoolLlug  back  on  the  sixties,  no  one  can 
deny  that  we  were  Indeed  "the  greatest  pow- 
er In  the  world"  and  that  we  svirely  did 
"behave  like  It" — If  throwing  our  might  and 
money  around  Is  the  correct  measure  of  "be- 
having Uke  it."  Nonetheless,  we  not  only 
failed  to  accomplish  what  we  set  out  to  ac- 
compUah  ten  years  ago.  we  have  been  thrown 
for  losses  across  the  board,  In  the  name  of 
preserving  peace,  we  have  waged  an  endless 
war;  in  the  guise  of  serving  as  sentinel  for 
the  "free  world,"  we  have  stood  watch  whUe 
free  governments  gave  way  to  military  dicta- 
torship In  country  after  country,  from  one 
end  of  our  vast  hegemony  to  the  other. 
Today,  confldence  In  American  leadership 
abroad  Is  as  gravely  shaken  as  Is  confidence 
In  the  American  dollar. 

It  is  self-deceiving  to  believe  that 
American  support,  even  if  It  is  only  tacit, 
for  repression,  or  for  cruelty,  is  in  any 
way  whatever  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  shortsighted  to  accept 
the  rationale  that  an  unacceptable  and 
Immoral  means  is  somehow  justified  by 
a  noble  end.  To  tolerate  torture  and  to 
enable  its  proponents  to  pursue  their  pol- 
icies without  American  opposition  is  not 
In  the  interests  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Some  will  say  that  this  measure  Is  di- 
rected against  Brazil,  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  I  have  long  sup- 
ported a  close  partnership  between  the 
United  States  and  her  neighbors  to  the 
south.  I  have  long  believed  that  eco- 
nomic and  social  assistance  is  essential  to 
the  peoples  of  South  America.  I  have 
long  admired  and  respected  the  people  of 
Brazil  and  of  the  other  Latin  American 
countries. 

My  amendment  is  consistent  with  that 
view.  It  is  unproductive  and  irresponsible 
to  provide  assistance  which  will  enable  a 
repressive  government  to  continue  to  tor- 
ture its  citizens.  It  is  an ti -Brazilian  to 
support  such  repression.  For  only  in  the 
openness  of  the  political  marketplace  of 
ideas,  only  in  the  fresh  air  of  free  ex- 
pression, will  progress  be  achieved  in 
LaUn  America. 

To  accept  the  view  that  the  United 
States  must  support  repression  to  resist 
communism,  or  that  the  United  States 
must  support  dictatorial  policies  in  order 
to  show  friendship  for  Latin  America,  is 
foolish. 

For  in  the  long  run,  the  strength  and 
vitality  for  our  policies  in  Latin  America 
must  rest  upon  the  foundation  of  popu- 
lar support.  Tacit  North  American  com- 
plicity in  the  repression  of  Brazilian  citi- 
zens will  only  inure  to  the  detriment  of 
the  United  States. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Brazil  is,  po- 
tentially, the  most  powerful  nation  in 
Latin  America.  Thus.  U.S.  poUcy  toward 
Brazil  will  command  the  attention  of  the 
Americans  In  a  way  that  our  relations 
with  a  small  nation  will  not. 

Given  the  pohtical  nature  of  foreign 
aid  as  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy 
and  recognizing  that  aid  is  influence, 
whether  given  or  withheld,  the  United 
States  is  in  position  to  demonstrate  its 
concern  for  the  emergence  in  all  of  the 
developing  third  world,  of  a  community 
of  nations  that  seek  to  Insure  a  better 
way  of  life  for  their  peoples. 

Our  foreign  aid  must  certainly  respect 
the  diversity  of  cultural  and  historical 
traditions  In  Brazil,  but  the  Brazilian 


Government  must  indicate,  which  it  has 
failed  to  do,  its  concern  for  its  own 
people  and  for  the  emergence  of  a  strong, 
representative,  pluralist  society. 

My  amendment  does  not  permanently 
cut  off  sUid  to  Brazil.  It  falls  far  short  of 
that.  First,  it  deals  only  with  military 
aid.  It  does  not  affect  our  economic  as- 
sistance programs.  Furthermore,  my 
amendment  does  not  permanently  cut 
off  even  the  miUtarj'  assistance.  It  mere- 
ly cuts  It  off  until  It  is  found  that  Brazil 
is  not  torturing  her  political  prisoners. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  beheve  in  put- 
ting strings  on  American  aid  and  I  do 
not  believe  in  U.S.  intervention  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  another  nation. 

I  have  never  accepted  the  view  that 
our  aid  poUcies  should  have  any  influence 
upon  the  nature  of  the  government  we 
£kssist.  I  have  disagreed  with  those  who 
accept  the  view  that  American  interven- 
tion should  be  used  to  strengthen  one 
faction  against  another  or  that  the 
United  States  can  tell  another  nation 
how  it  should  be  ruled.  The  strength  of 
any  nation  will  be  determined  by  its  own 
domrMlc  circtunstances. 

But  I  do  believe  that  certain  minimum 
conditions  must  be  observed  by  a  nation 
if  It  is  to  receive  American  assistance.  I 
cannot  accept  a  poUcy  which  will  grant 
funds  to  another  nation  while  that  na- 
tion tortures  its  own  citizens.  I  cannot 
accept  a  policy  in  which  the  United 
States  Is  viewed  abroad  as  an  instrument 
of  repression  because  of  the  notoriety  of 
the  acts  of  torture  practiced  by  a  gov- 
ernment. I  cannot  support  a  prograjn 
which  forces  the  United  States  into  the 
position  of  being  viewed  as  an  accomplice 
to  torture. 

Mr.  President,  arguments  have  been 
made  against  my  amendment,  and  I 
would  like  to  discuss  a  few  of  them.  One 
of  the  arguments  that  is  made  is  that 
the  U.S.  views  are  well  known. 
Some  pe<H?le  contend  that  the  United 
States,  through  the  Department  of  State, 
has.  on  a  nimiber  of  occasions,  expressed 
cMicem  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  in  Brazil.  It  Is  argued  that  the 
subject  was  thoroughly  aired  by  Senator 
Church's  subcommittee  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  that  there  Is 
some  evidence  that  the  situation  is  im- 
proving. 

Well,  to  begin  with,  I  think  that  the 
quotations  I  have  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate from  the  Inter-American  Commis- 
sion on  human  rights  and  from  the 
Brazilian  Conference  of  Bishops  indicate 
very  clearly  that  there  is  substantial  evi- 
dence of  ongoing  torture,  and  that  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  amelioration 
of  those  practices  by  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment. But  further,  and  to  me  quite 
disturbing,  is  the  insertion  that  the  U.S. 
Government  has  made  its  viewpoint  in 
condemnation  of  torture  well  known 
throughout  Latin  America  and  through- 
out the  world. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  colloquy 
that  occurred  before  Senator  Chttrch's 
subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Senator  Chtihch  was  holding 
hearings  In  the  Subcommittee  on  West- 
em  Hemisphere  Affairs  on  May  4,  and  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  the  record  of 
the  hearings  dated  May  4.  1971: 
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Senator  Citckch.  Do  you  think  that  the 
Brazilian  police  are  today  known  for  their 
restraint  and  humane  methods  In  dealing 
with  Brazilian  people? 

Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown  is  Theodore  D.  Brown, 
Chief  PubUc  Safety  Adviser,  U£.  AID. 
Brazil,  testifying  on  U.S.  AID  poUcy  in 
Brazil.  Mr.  Brown  replied  to  Senator 
Church: 

Well,  they  certainly  advocate  this  and 
through  training  at  their  academy,  through 
inservlce  training,  through  the  mobile  train- 
ing courses.  This  Is  one  of  our  principal 
thrusts. 

Senator  Chttkch.  In  light  of  the  many  re- 
ports that  we  hear  of  torture  In  Brazil,  do 
you  think  you  have  been  successful  In  Incul- 
cating humane  methods  tn  restraint? 

Mr.  Bbown.  Yes.  sir;  I  do.  Senator. 

Senator  Chubch.  You  do.  You  think  our 
program  hae  been  successful  In  BrazU  In 
achieving  Its  objectives? 

Mr  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  CHtmcH.  You  really  believe  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  belabor  this  point. 
Suffice  it  to  say  first,  that  the  testi- 
mony of  high  U.S.  officials  before  the 
Senate  subcommittee  continue  consist- 
ently in  that  line;  and,  second,  that  the 
reports  of  torture  continue. 

Finally,  I  do  not  beheve  that  our  State 
Department  or  our  executive  branch  has 
made  it  clear  to  the  people  of  BrazU  and 
of  Latin  America  that  the  United  States 
condemns  the  practices  of  torture  by  the 
Brazilian  Government. 

I  am  not  trjing  to  condemn  the  State 
Department,  nor  am  I  trying  to  con- 
demn American  policy  toward  Brazil.  I 
understand  the  problem  that  the  State 
Department  has.  They  feel  that  they 
have  to  maintain  good  relations  with  the 
Brazilian  Grovemment  so  that  they  can 
negotiate  accords  on  areas  of  mutual  in- 
terest. But  that  does  not  mean  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  must  vote 
taxpayers'  dollars  for  military  assistance 
to  s  government  that  is  utilizing  torture 
as  a  standard  domestic  policy. 

I  cannot  accept  that  policy.  I  think 
that  it  ought  to  be  made  clear  to  the 
Brazilian  Government,  and  perhaps  more 
importantly  to  the  Brazilian  people  and 
the  other  people  of  Latin  America,  that 
the  United  States  is  not  going  to  con- 
tinue giving  military  aid  to  a  government 
that  has  been  condemned  internationally 
for  utilizing  torture  against  Its  own 
citizens. 

In  my  trips  to  Latin  America,  one  of 
the  standard  refrains  from  many  people, 
not  officials  of  Government  but  citizens 
of  many  different  countries,  has  been. 
"When  is  the  United  States  going  to  stop 
supplying  oppressive  governments  with 
military'  equipment,  which  equipment  is 
used  against  their  own  people?" 

If  I  felt  that  there  was  any  interna- 
tional threat  to  the  security  of  Brazil  I 
might  view  this  matter  somewhat  dif- 
ferently. That  would  require  a  weighing 
of  other  values.  But  weighing  the  values, 
as  I  have  to,  on  the  facts  as  they  have 
been  presented  to  the  Senate  and  to  Con- 
gress, I  just  cannot  support  any  longer 
the  giving  of  military  aid  to  Brazil,  when 
they  have  the  kind  of  public  record  of 
torturing  political  prisoners  that  they 
liave.  The  time  has  come  to  say  no.  The 


time  has  come  to  say  that  we  are  not 
going  to  continue  any  longer  these  poli- 
cies, which  are  bankrupt  In  the  extreme. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  stand  on 
principle  and  support  this  amendment, 
to  make  it  very  clear  not  only  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Brazil  but  to  the  people  of  all 
Latin  America  and  to  our  own  citizens, 
that  the  concepts  of  human  dignity  and 
human  justice  are  pervasive  aspects  of 
our  foreign  aid  poUcy. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
have  any  other  speakers  on  this  side,  and 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  Is  my  imderstanding  cor- 
rect that  the  vote  on  this  amendment 
will  take  place  at  12  o'clock? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Yes;  12  o'clock  noon;  the  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  a  question  before 
he  yields  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 
Is  it  the  Senator's  wish  to  have  a  roUcall 
vote  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator^ 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TuNNBY)  in  offering  this  amendment  to 
provide  for  a  halt  in  all  mtlitarj'  aid  to 
Brazil  until  we  can  be  assured  that  po- 
litical torture  no  longer  is  a  part  of  the 
tools  of  governance  in  that  natiCHi. 

As  one  of  many  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  pledged  to  abstain  from  in- 
terference in  the  internal  affairs  of  an- 
other nation,  we  can  only  comment  on 
the  actions  of  another  sovereign  govern- 
ment. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  we  not  only  can 
but  must  determine  whether  military  as- 
sistance to  a  government  which  engages 
in  the  torture  of  pohtical  prisoners  can  be 
in  either  the  short-term  or  lc«ig-range 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  case  of  Brazil,  we  have  heard  a 
continuing  outcry  from  within  that  na- 
tion and  from  international  forums 
charging  the  government  with  condon- 
ing and  permitting  the  use  of  torture.  A 
Library  of  Congress  study  cites  reports 
that  go  b«M;k  to  1969,  reports: 

That  authorities  were  using  brutal  torture 
on  anyone  siispected  of  knowledge  of  guer- 
rilla activities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  Library  of  Congress  report 
prepared  by  Rieck  B.  Hannifin  be  pub- 
lished at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RipoHTs  OF  ToRTcniEs;  Catholic  Chtjbch 
Condemnation 

PoUowlng  Ambassador  Elbrlck's  kidnap- 
ping, the  triumvirate  mounted  a  vigorous 
cam.palgn  to  stamp  out  terrorism,  and  Gen- 
eral MMlcl  continued  the  effort.  As  more  and 
more  people  were  detained  for  questioning, 
reports  began  to  circulate  by  word  of  mouth 
that  authorities  were  using  brutal  torture  on 


anyone  suspected  of  knowledge  of  guerrtlla 
activities. 

In  September  1966,  the  Central  Commis- 
sion of  the  National  Conference  of  Blahope  of 
Bradl  expressed  concern  over  the  "ideolog- 
toal  conflict  spreading  through  the  entire 
Brarlllan  society,"  and  condemned  terrorlBtn 
of  the  right  and  left  as  well  as  "Jalll)n«  and 
prison  tortures"  by  the  regime.'  The  85 
bishops  and  3  cardinals  alao  declared:  "We 
consider  It  Indispensable  that  BratU  return 
to  Jtirldlcal   normality." " 

On  November  4,  1989,  the  police  announced 
that  revolutionary  leader  Carlo*  Martghela 
had  been  killed  in  a  gun  battJe  with  police 
in  84o  Paulo.  At  the  same  time,  authorities 
revealed  that  they  had  learned  of  the  elualve 
Marlghela'8  whereabouts  from  a  Dominican 
friar  who  had  been  picked  up  for  question- 
ing. Bubeequent  arrests  of  other  members  of 
the  Dominican  order  led  to  speculation  that 
the  regime  was  trying  to  discredit  the  Domin- 
ican order,  which  had  been  the  moet  voci- 
ferous of  the  church  groups  opposing  the 
poHdee  of  Brazil's  military  governments 

Marighela's  capture  was  welcomed  by  all 
but  the  most  radicalized  Brazilians,  who  are 
a  very  small  minority.  Nevertheless,  the  event 
did  not  ease  public  disquiet.  Instead,  reports 
that  the  Dominican  friar  had  been  tortured 
to  secure  Information  about  Martghela  in- 
tensified antagonism  between  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Brazilian  Oovemment,  On 
November  14.  the  Archbishop  of  Rlbelrfto. 
Msgr.  Pellclo  Vaeconcelos.  excommunicated 
the  local  chief  of  police  and  his  assistant  on 
the  grounds  that  they  had  used  torture  to 
obtain  information  from  political  prisoners, 
including  the  Mother  Superior  o*  a  local 
convent  and  a  dozen  priests.  On  December 
13,  19fl9,  a  military  trtbunal  In  S4o  Paulo 
sentenced  21  persons.  11  of  them  prleste.  to 
preventive  detention  for  allegedly  aiding 
Carlos  Martghela  and  hU  subversive  group. 
In  December  1969  the  Pontifical  Commis- 
sion on  Justice  and  Peace  at  the  Vatican  was 
presented  a  lengthy  doasler.  endorsed  by  61 
prominent  European  Roman  Catholics  with 
the  tirgent  request  that  It  be  transmitted  to 
Pope  Paxil  VI.  containing  broad  charges  of 
murder  and  torture  by  Brazilian  authorities 
and  some  documented  allegations.  A  similar 
document  was  sent  to  the  Pontiff  from  the 
Papal  Nuncio  In  Brazil.  The  reports  alleged 
that  suspected  terrorists  and  pcriltlcal  pris- 
oners have  been  subjected  to  electrtc  shocks, 
beaten,  and  hung  by  their  knees  and  that 
women  prisoners  have  been  raped  while  their 
husbands  or  boyfriends  were  compelled  to 
watch. 

Pope  Paul  IV  deplored  reports  of  tortures 
In  a  public  audience  during  Easter  Week 
In  March  1970  Although  he  did  not  single 
out  BrazU.  and  mentioned  other  evils  such 
as  drug  trafficking  and  racism,  his  statement 
on  torture  was  widely  assumed  to  refer  to 
Brazil,  the  largest  Catholic  nation  In  the 
world. 

The  mounting  outcries  led  the  Brazilian 
government  to  l&sue  a  statement  on  May  8. 
1970.  categorically  denying  the  charts  of 
torture.  The  frequent  reports,  the  Brazilian 
government  contended,  are  "prompted  by 
international  agents  of  subversion  and  har- 
bored by  a  morbid  and  sensationaHst  sector 
of  the  foreign  press  "  According  to  the  gov- 
ernment: "There  Is  no  torture  In  our  pris- 
ons, nor  do  we  have  people  confined  merely 
because  of  their  political  beliefs.  In  Brazil, 
no  one  Is  deprived  of  liberty  simply  for 
diverging  from  the  democratic  orientation 
defended  by  the  Oovemment "  Those  in 
prLson,  the  statement  continues,  are  "terror- 
ists, detained  whUe  undergoing  reg'ular  trial 
for   crimes    they   committed    assaulting   de- 
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Bishops  Support  Torture  Inveetlgwtlons. 
3   12'70. 
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feiuMlAss  parsons,  holding  up  banks  and  In- 
dividuals and  kidnapping  diplomats  to  ne- 
gotlat*  ihclr  exchange  for  prisoners.  " '  As 
proof  that  torture  is  not  practiced,  the  state- 
ment poiiiU  out  that  ■•foUowUig  the  ex- 
change of  the  diplomats  for  the  delinquents, 
noua  of  the  latt«r,  who  had  been  expressly 
indicated  by  the  terrorists,  were  found  to 
bear  any  signs  of  violence  or  torture  what- 
soever." 

Despite  the  Brazilian  government's  denial, 
on  May  27,  1870,  the  BrazUlan  Bishop's  Con- 
ference Issued  the  firmest  official  condemna- 
tion yet  to  emergt*  from  the  Catholic  Church. 
While  denouncing  the  "attacks,  kidnappings, 
klUiiigs  and  other  meaivs  of  spreading  ter- 
ror,"   the    Bishops'    statement    continued;  ' 

""It  would  be  an  evasion  of  our  duty  .  .  . 
If  we  failed  to  voice  our  vle'*s  regarding 
certain  basic  aspects  of  our  present  situation 
as  they  affect  the  human  person. 

'"We  mention  first  of  all  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice,  which  is  Indeed  regulated 
and  protected  by  our  laws,  but  which  we 
sincerely  feel  is  frequenUy  Ignored.  It  is 
ignored  In  the  case  of  trials  conducted  in 
au  Illegal  and  dangerous  manner,  of  arrests 
based  only  on  suspicion  or  baseless  acciisa- 
ilous.  of  investigations  which  drag  oii  for 
months,  of  Jailing  men  inoommunicado.  and 
of  the  total  lack,  In  many  Instances,  of  tl^ie 
basic  right  of  defense. 

"'Again  It  is  a  well  known  fact.  In  ^ite 
of  all  denials,  that  there  exists  among  our 
own  people,  as  well  as  among  other  peoples 
throughout  the  world,  the  firm  conviction 
that  there  are  repeated  cases  of  torture  in 
Brazil. 

'"It  Is  beyond  our  competence  to  check 
legally  the  truth  of  the  charges  in  such 
cases,  which  are  publicized  here  and  abroad, 
and  'A-hlch  of  course  come  to  our  attention. 
It  Is  the  duty  of  the  government  Itself  to 
make  a  serious  investigation  of  this  prob- 
lem for  the  sake  of  Brazil's  good  name,  so 
that  It  may  do  away  with  the  shadow  the 
charges  cast  on  the  nation  In  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  and  so  that  It  may  bring  peace  to 
the  Brsizliian  family.  We  are  sure  that  should 
these  £wx!usatlons  be  found  true,  they  would 
run  counter  to  the  official  position  of  the 
government,  which  we  feei  la  strung  enough 
to  put  an  end  to  torture  and.  in  the  name 
of  the  national  conscience,  firmly  punish 
those  guilty  of  it. 

"  It  la  certainly  the  obligation  of  the  public 
authorities  to  promote  and  protect  the  com- 
mon good  and  the  social  order.  Outbursts 
of  violence  by  persons  seeking  to  subvert 
that  order  can  never  be  approved  or  tolerated. 
It  is  oeceeaary  at  the  same  time  not  to 
allow  violence  to  be  met  by  violence,  for 
when  tJbls  happeas  there  la  an  eecalattou  of 
domestic  conflict,  whose  main  victim  Is  the 
pef>ple.  The  p«ople  are  then  caught  In  a 
web  of  Insecurity,  distrust  and  confusion." 

Tne  bishops'  declaration  goes  on  to  credit 
the  government  for  Its  "outstanding  effort 
of  development  with  tangible  results,  par- 
ticularly In  the  financial  and  economic  fields, 
in  admlnlatratlon,  transportation,  electric 
ix)wer,  oommunlcatlone  and  housing."  then 
makes  the  following  appeal  to  the  regime  to 
distliigulsh  between  democratic  dissent  and 
subversion: 

'One  of  the  basic  tasks,  which  calls  for 
a  common  effort  by  everyone  In  building 
this  nation.  Is  to  contribute  ootLStructlvely 
to  the  social,  civic  and  moral  growth  of  our 
people,  so  that,  more  and  nu>re  Brazilians 
can  participate  maturely  and  practically  In 
the  country's  political,  economic  and  social 
life,  thus  giving  to  private  Initiative  Its 
proper  role. 

"Such  an  effort  presuppoees  a  constructive 
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and  truthful  expression  of  opinion,  including 
the  opinion  of  whose  who  disagree  with  pres- 
ent official  policies  so  that  they  can  achieve 
the  status  of  a  serious  opposition,  as  befits 
a  nation  which  claims  it  has  reached 
maturity. 

"It  la  of  capital  importance  for  us  to  make 
a  distinction  between  the  kind  of  opposition 
that  alms  at  undermining  peace  and  social 
life  through  the  systematic  use  of  violence, 
and  the  kind  of  opposition  that  Is  based  on 
differing  viewpoints  and  principles.  The  lat- 
ter IS  an  lndlsp>en3able  factor  of  the  criticism 
all  human  institutions  need  in  order  to  strive 
for  perfection. 

'•The  first  kind  of  opposition  can  be  called 
supervision.  But  the  second  kind,  precisely 
for  reasons  of  the  common  good  and  the  so- 
cial order,  must  be  given  a  free  means  of 
expression  so  that  It  can  freely  voice  Its  posi- 
tions and  its  reasons  for  them," 

In  this  latter  sense,  the  Church  In  Brazil 
acknowledges  on  the  one  hand  the  unde- 
niable and  worthwhile  achievements  of  the 
government.  But  on  the  other  hand  It  as- 
serts With  dignity  and  loyalty  its  right  to 
dissent  In  regard  to  some  jwUcles  of  that 
same  government. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  certain  Indi- 
viduals and  groups,  whose  intentions  we  are 
not  bound  to  Judge,  have  made  choices  that 
have  thwarted  the  position  of  the  Church. 
There  are  thoee  who  reject,  Implicitly  or 
overtly,  Important  and  weighty  documents 
Issued  with  responsibility  and  serious  In- 
tentions by  the  Church,  such  as  the  decrees 
of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  or  the  direc- 
tives of  the  second  general  assembly  of  the 
Latin  American  bishops  at  Bedellin. 

In  rejecting  these  documents  dissenters 
.seek  to  force  the  Church  to  retreat  from 
positions  of  renewal  and  thus  widen  the 
gap  between  itself  and  the  world  In  which  It 
lives. 

There  are  also  those  who  radically  seek 
to  carry  out  the  principles  of  these  docu- 
ments In  an  extreme  way.  They  base  their  ef- 
forts on  their  own  interpretation  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Church  and  tiiey  too  thwart  its 
legitimate  concern  for  human  rights,  for  the 
social  function  of  private  property  and  for 
the  need  to  rev'ise  labor-management  rela- 
tions. They  try  to  make  It  appear  that  the 
church  agrees  with  their  own  Ideological 
positions,  even  with  positions  that  are  In 
obvious  contrast  to  the  basic  Inspiration  and 
continuing  orientation  of  the  Church. 

We  utterly  reject,  firmly  and  clearly,  the 
general  accusation  that  the  Church  In  Brazil 
is  the  bulwark  of  those  who  have  an  In- 
sensitive attitude  toward  the  world's  prob- 
lems. We  also  reject  the  accusation  that  the 
Church   Is   Inciting  people    to   subversion. 

We  want  to  give  a  word  of  encouragement 
to  all  those  who  by  their  sacrifices.  In  spite 
of  misunderstanding  Inside  or  outside  the 
Church,  resist  pressures  from  both  of  these 
extremes  and  sincerely  try  to  serve  God 
and  country  in  accordance  with  the  basic 
aspirations  of  the  average  BrazUlan  and  the 
teachings  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  KE>fNEDY.  Mr.  President,  those 
denunciations  came  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  of  Brazil,  from  other 
international  religious  associations,  and 
from  the  International  Commission  of 
Jurists. 

And  on  May  3,  1972,  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Commission  on  Human  Rights  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
decided: 

The  evidence  collected  in  this  case  leads  to 
the  persuasive  presumption  that  In  Brsizll 
serious  cases  of  torture,  abuse  and  maltreat- 
ment have  occurred  to  persons  of  both  se.TCS 
while  they  were  deprived  of  their  liberty. 

The  Commission  made  that  finding  on 
the  basis  of  Information  presented  to  it 


and  after  the  Government  of  Brazil  had 
refused  to  permit  the  Commission  to 
enter  that  coimtry  to  make  on-the-scene 
inquiries. 

The  Commission  also  requested  the 
Government  of  Brazil,  once  It  concluded 
an  Investigation  into  ttie  matter,  to — 

Punish,  to  the  fall  extent  of  the  law,  those 
persons  that  the  evidence  proves  to  have 
been  responsible  for  violations  of  human 
rights. 

The  Commission  recommendation  was 
follo'R'ed  this  month  by  a  further  state- 
ment in  Brazil  by  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  that  torture  continues  within 
that  nation. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  clear  that  de- 
spite its  major  economic  advances,  the 
current  military  regime  In  Brazil  has  per- 
mitted torture  and  oflQcial  repression  to 
constitute  its  ans'wer  to  the  political  ter- 
rorism of  those  who  oppose  the  regime. 

And  as  the  Washington  Post  stated  in 
an  article  on  this  subject  last  year: 

By  Invoking  torture,  a  government  reveals 
Its  doubts  of  Its  cwn  competence  ...  no  out- 
sider could  render  as  scathing  a  Judg:ment 
that,  by  resorting  to  torture,  they  have  pro- 
nounced upon  themselves. 

It  is  within  that  context  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  must  determine  whether  it  should 
continue  to  militarily  endorse  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Brazil  and  inevitably  there- 
fore, the  repressive  policies  of  that  gov- 
ernment. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  evidence  of  the 
link  that  inevitably  occurs  between  U.S. 
military  aid  and  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment's policies  was  disclosed  during  hear- 
ings held  last  year  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs. 

The  committee  heard  testimony  that 
when  Brazilian  police  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Brazilia  to  put  down  a  dis- 
turbance, they  carried  gas  masks  with  a 
U.S.A.  Insignia  emblazoned  on  the  side. 

And  since  military  persoimel  occupy 
the  major  posts  of  authority  within  the 
various  Brazilian  poUce  forces,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  little  distinction  can  be  made 
between  police  and  military  activities.  If 
we  support  one,  we  are  supporting  the 
other. 

And  so  I  opposed  continued  police  eis- 
slstance  to  Brazil  last  year  and  I  oppose 
the  $16  million  in  military  assistance 
within  this  bill. 

As  the  amendment  states,  at  such  time 
as  an  international  body  such  as  the 
Inter-American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  concludes  that  torture  no  longer 
is  a  part  of  political  life  in  Brazil,  then  I 
believe  this  prohibition  should  be  altered. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  stand  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  now 
before  the  Senate. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  HEALTH. 
EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS ACT,   1973 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  unflnished  busi- 
ness will  be  laid  aside  and  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  H.R.  15417,  the  Labor- 
HEW  Appropriation  bill,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 
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A  bill  (H.R.  1M17)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Depfurtmente  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agenclee,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Debate  on  tliis  measure  is  under  a 
time  limitation  of  5  hours  on  the  bill. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  usual  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  the  committee  amendments 
be  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  re- 
garded as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment,  provided  that  no  point 
of  order  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
waived  by  reason  thereof. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  13,  after  the  word 
"amended",  insert  a  comma  and  "and 
sections  326  and  328  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1961  and 
1961)":  and,  in  line  16,  after  "1974",  in- 
sert a  colon  and  "Provided,  That  the 
amounts  appropriated  herein  for  title 
II,  parts  A  and  B  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,  for  expenses  of  the  Private  Sec- 
tor On-the-Job  Training  and  the  Spe- 
cial Targeting  programs  authorized 
under  that  title  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  apportionment  of  benefits  provisions 
of  Section  301  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act." 

On  page  6,  Une  6,  after  the  word  "ren- 
dered", strike  out  '$48,889,000"  and  in- 
sert "$49,889,000", 

On  page  7,  line  18.  after  the  word 
"Administration",  strike  out  "$69,207,- 
000"  and  insert  "$80,000,000". 

On  page  7,  after  line  18,  strike  out: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  expended  to  !>ay  the  salaries  of 
any  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
who  Inspect  firms  employing  35  persons  or 
less  for  compliance  with  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

On  page  8,  at  the  beginning  of  line  6, 
strike  out  "$44,784,000"  and  insert  "$45,- 
240,000";  and,  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "which",  strike  out  "$9,760,000"  and 
insert  "$10,216,000". 

On  page  8,  line  14,  after  the  word 
"and",  strike  out  "$850,000"  and  Insert 
"$890,000";  and,  in  line  15,  after  the  word 
"Handicapped",  strike  out  "$24,156,000" 
and  Insert  "$24,196,000". 

On  page  8,  line  23,  after  the  word 
"law",  strike  out  "$100,000"  and  insert 
"$309,000". 

On  page  9,  line  23,  after  "1438",  insert 
a  comma  and  "and  the  Drug  Abuse  OfBce 
and  Treatment  Act  of  1972  (Public  Law 
92-255)";  in  line  24,  after  the  amend- 
ment just  above  stated,  strike  out  "$743,- 
823,000"  and  Insert  "$851,525,000";  and, 
on  page  10,  line  1,  after  the  word  "which", 
strike  out  "$181,491,000"  and  Insert 
"$75,000,000". 

On  page  10,  line  18,  after  the  word 
"Act",  strike  out  "$462,073,000"  and  In- 
sert "$510,573,000". 

On  page  11,  line  8.  after  the  word 
"Act",  strike  out  "$751,295,000"  and  In- 
sert "$843,297,000";  and,  on  page  12,  line 
3,  after  the  word  "appropriation",  insert 
a   colon   and   "Provided   further,   That 


funds  contained  herein  for  project  grants 
under  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  $19,000,000  of  funds  imder  title  X 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  shall  be 
avsdlable  for  obligation  only  upon  enact- 
ment into  law  of  authorizir\g  legislation." 
On  page  12,  line  14.  after  "1969", 
strike  out  "texcept  title  rV),"  and  insert 
"as  amended";  and,  in  line  20,  after  the 
word  "aircraft",  strike  out  '$15»,872,000  ' 
and  Insert  "$223,872,000:  Provided,  That 
funds  contained  herein  in  excess  of  cur- 
rent authorization  for  Infectious  dis- 
eases, for  rodent  control,  and  for  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning  projects  shall  be 
available  only  upon  enactment  into  law 
of  authorizing  legislation". 

On  page  14,  line  21,  after  "part  B",  In- 
sert "and  title  XI";  and,  in  line  22,  after 
the  word  "Act",  strike  out  "$300,000,000" 
and  insert  "$350,000,000", 

On  page  14,  line  25,  after  the  word 
■Act",  strike  out  "$46,991,000"  and  insert 
"$54,000,000". 

On  page  15,  line  5,  after  the  word 
"diseases",  strike  out  "$167,316,000"  and 
insert  'and  digestive  diseases,  $182,000,- 
000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $320,000 
shall  be  available  for  20  additional  posi- 
tions". 

On  page  15,  line  12,  after  the  word 
•stroke",  strike  out  "$130,672,000"  and 
insert  "$145,000,000". 

On  page  15,  line  18,  after  the  word 
"diseases",  strike  out  "$113,414,000"  and 
insert  "$135,000,000". 

On  page  15.  line  25,  after  the  word 
"research",  strike  out  "$183,171,000"  and 
insert  "$206,000,000". 

On  page  16,  line  5,  after  the  word  "de- 
velopment", strike  out  "$130,429,000"  and 
insert  "$160,000,000 '. 

On  page  16,  line  10,  after  the  word 
"disorders",  strike  out  "$38,562,000"  and 
insert  "$45,000,000", 

On  page  16,  line  15,  after  the  word 
•sciences",  strike  out  "$30,956,000"  and 
insert  "$32,000,000", 

On  page  16.  line  20,  after  the  word 
"resources",  strike  out  "$75,073,000"  and 
insert  "$83,000,000". 

On  page  16,  line  24,  after  the  word 
"Sciences",  strike  out  "$4,666,000"  and 
insert  "$600,000,000";  and,  in  line  25, 
after  the  word  "which",  insert  "not  to 
exceed  $80,000  shall  be  available  for  four 
addltlonal  positions  and". 

On  page  17.  hne  9.  after  the  word  '"Act", 
strike  out  "$738,628,000"  and  Insert 
"$897,178,000":  in  line  12,  after  "VHI", 
strike  out  "$100,000,000"  and  insert 
"$150,000,000":  In  line  13,  after  the  word 
"including",  strike  out  "$20,000,000"  and 
insert  "$30,000,000";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  15,  insert  "$2,000,000  shaU  be  for 
grants  for  construction  of  facilities  imder 
part  G  of  title  VH";  In  line  16,  after  the 
word  "and ',  strike  out  "$20,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$30,000,000";  and,  in  line  19,  after 
"B",  Insert  "and  G". 

On  page  18,  line  14,  after  the  word 
"Act",  strike  out  "$28,568,000"  and  Insert 
"$29,068,000". 

On  page  18,  line  20,  after  the  word 
"provided",  strike  out  "$8,500,000"  and 
Insert  "$33,480,000". 

On  page  18,  line  24,  after  the  word 
"Health",  strike  out  "$12,042,000"  and 
insert  "$13,042,000,  of  which  $1,000,000 
shall  be  advanced  to  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  management  fund  for 


not  to  exceed  100  additional  positions  in 
tbe  central-service  activities  financed 
through  that  fund". 

On  page  21,  after  line  9,  strike  out: 
OmcE  OF  Edvcatiok 

For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  title  I  (»1.8i0,000,000) ,  title  III 
(•171,393,000),  and  title   V,  parts  A  and  C 
(•53,000.000) .  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  $2,034,383,000.  For  carry- 
ing out  title  I  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950,  as  amended  (30  CS.C,  ch.  13 1 .  and  the 
Act  of  September  23.  1950,  as  amended   (30 
U.S.C,  ch.   19),  $671,405,000.  of  which  $645,- 
495.000,    Including   $41,450,000   for   amounts 
payable  urider  section  6  and  $10,000,000  for 
complying  with  section  303  ( 1 )  ( C)  shall  be  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  schools  aa 
authorized  by  said  title  I  of  the  Act  of  S«p- 
tember  30,  1950,  as  amended,  and  $35,010,000. 
which  shall  remain  available  until  expended, 
shall  be  only  for  providing  school  faculties  as 
authorized  by  section  5  and  subsections  14 1  a  i 
and  14 lb)  of  said  Act  of  September  23.  1960. 
I^r  caiiylng  out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise 
provided,  tbe  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act,   and   section    5   of   Public    Law   85-906, 
$143,609,000.  For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent 
not  otherwise  provided,  section  102(b)    ($29,- 
898,000),  parts  B  and  C  ($444,682,000).  D,  F 
($28,322,000),    O    ($19,500,000).   H    ($10,524.- 
000),  and  I  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963,  as  amended  (20  U.8.C  1241  1391 ) ,  and 
the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966   (20  TJ.8.C. 
ch.  30)    ($75,000.000) ,  $843,460,000,  including 
$16,(XX),000    for    exemplary    programs    under 
part   D   of   said    1963   Act   of   which   50   per 
centum  shall  remain  available  until  exp>ended 
and  50  per  centum  shall  remain  available 
through   June   30.   1974.  and  not   to  exceed 
$18,000,000  for  research  and  training  under 
part  C  of  said  1963  Act.  For  carrying  out.  to 
tbe  extent   not  otherwise  provided,  titles  I 
($62,000,000),  II,  and  III  ($7,630,000)   of  the 
Library  Services   and   Construction   Act    (20 
U.S.C.'ch    16);   and  title  II   ($100,000,000)   of 
the    Elementary    and    Secondary    Education 
Act:  $184,600,000,  of  which  $16,000,000,  to  re- 
main available  through  June  30.  1974,  shall 
be  for  grants  for  public  library  construction 
under  title  n  of  the  Library  Services   and 
Construction  Act. 

On  page  22,  after  line  22,  insert: 

EliSUENTART    AKD     SICOKDAST     £DUCA"n0N 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided.  tlUe  1  ($1,634,000,000).  title 
UI  ($171,393,000).  and  title  V,  parts  A  and 
C  ($65,000,000),  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  $1360,393,000  Pro- 
vided. That  the  aggregate  amounts  made 
available  to  each  State  under  title  I-A  for 
grants  to  local  education  agencies  within  that 
State  shall  not  be  less  than  such  amounts 
as  were  made  available  for  that  purpose  for 
fiscal  year  1972  Provuied  further.  That  the 
requirements  of  section  307ie)  of  Public  Law 
89-10  as  amended  shall  be  satisfied  when  the 
combined  fiscal  effort  of  the  local  education 
agency  and  the  State  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  was  not  less  than  such  combined  fiscal 
efiort  In  the  second  preceding  fiscal  year. 

On  page  23.  after  line  11,  Insert: 

SCHOOL    ASSISTANCB    IN    FEDEaAiXY     AFrECTKD 
AREAS 

For  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1960.  as  amended  (20  VSC  ch. 
13),  and  the  Act  of  September  23.  1960,  as 
amended  (20  Ufl.C,  ch.  19).  $661,406,000.  of 
which  $616,495.(X»,  Including  $41,460,000  for 
amounts  payable  under  section  6  shall  be  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  schools  as 
authorized  by  said  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1960,  as  amended,  and  $45,910,000, 
which  shall  remain  available  until  expended, 
shall  be  only  for  providing  school  facilities  as 
authorleed  by  section  6  and  subaectlons  14 
(a)  and  i4(b)  of  said  Act  of  September  23. 
1960:  Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds  con- 
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Uined  herein  shall  be  available  to  pay  any 
local  educational  agency  In  excess  of  73  per 
centum  of  the  amounta  to  which  such  agency 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(b)  of  title  I.  Provided  Jurther.  That 
none  of  the  funds  contained  herein  shall  be 
available  to  pay  any  local  educational  agency 
In  excess  of  90  per  centum  of  the  amounts  to 
which  such  agency  would  otherwise  be  en- 
titled pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of  said  title  I 
If  the  number  of  children  In  average  dally 
attendance  in  schools  of  that  agency  eligible 
under  said  section  3(a)  is  less  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  total  number  of  children  In 
such  schools. 

On  page  24.  after  line  9,  Insert: 

EDUCATION   roa   THX    HAKDICAPPED 

For  canrylng  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act,  and  section  6  of  Public  Law  86- 
905,  »181. 869,000. 

On  page  24.  after  line  13,  insert: 

VOCATIONAL   AMD   ADTTLT  tDUCATION 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided  section  102(b)  («2fl,898,000) , 
parts  B  and  C  (»454.682.000) .  D.  P  (»38,322,- 
000),  Q  ($29,500,000),  H  (HO.524,000).  and 
I  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
as  amended  (20  U3.C.  1241-1391),  and  the 
Adult  Education  Act  of  1966  f20  U.S.C.  ch. 
30)  ($75.000,000) ,  $674,768,000,  including  $24.- 
000.000  for  exemplary  programs  under  part 
D  of  said  1963  Act  of  which  50  per  centum 
shall  remain  available  until  expended  and 
50  per  centum  shall  remain  available  through 
June  30.  1974,  and  not  to  exceed  $28,000,000 
for  research  and  training  under  part  C  of 
said  1963  Act:  Provided,  That  grants  to  each 
State  under  the  Adult  Education  Act  shall 
not  be  less  than  grants  made  to  such  State 
agencies  In  fiscal  year  1971:  Provided  further. 
That  grants  to  each  State  under  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  shall  not  be  less  than 
grants  made  to  such  States  In  fiscal  year 
1972. 

On  page  25.  after  line  6,  Insert : 

LIBSAKT   RZSOtTSCXS 

For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  titles  I  ($62,000,000),  II,  and 
ni  ($7,500,000)  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  (20  U.S.C.  ch.  16);  title  n 
($100,000,000)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act;  title  ni-A  ($75,000.- 
000)  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1968:  and  title  VI  ($15,000,000)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  $274,600,000,  of  which 
$15,000,000,  to  remain  available  through 
June  30.  1974.  shall  be  for  (?ranta  for  public 
library  construction  under  title  11  of  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act :  Pro- 
vided.  That  the  funds  for  the  purposes  of 
title  III-A  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1968  and  title  VI  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  shall  be  available  only  upon 
the  enactment  Into  law  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972. 

On  page  26.  line  7,  sifter  the  word 
•Act",  strike  out  •'$219,190,000"  and  In- 
sert '$259,240,000";  in  line  8.  after  the 
word  "which",  strike  out  "$13,000,000" 
and  insert  "$25,000,000";  and.  in  line  10, 
after  the  word  "expended".  Insert  a  colon 
and  "Prodded.  That  funds  contained 
herein  in  excess  of  current  authorization 
shall  be  available  only  upon  enactment 
into  law  of  authorizing  legislation". 

On  page  26,  line  18.  after  the  word 
"law",  strike  out  "S3.000,000"  and  Insert 
"$5,000,000". 

On  page  27,  line  2,  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  "$68,360,000"  and  in- 
sert "$69,360,000". 

On  page  28.  line  22,  after  the  word 
"year".  Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided. 
That  none  of  the  funds  contained  herein 


shall  be  used  for  making  payments  to 
States  for  services  under  titles  I.  IV 
(Part  A) .  X.  XIV.  and  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  that  in  the  aggregate  ex- 
ceed $2,500,000,000". 

On  page  29,  after  line  2.  insert: 
GRANTS   roa   coNaraucTioN   ajtd   stawimo   of 

aEHABIUTATION     FACIUTMS 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  section  12  of  the  Vocational 
BehabUltation  Act,  $20,000,000.  to  remain 
available  untU  June  30,  1976;  Provided.  That 
these  funds  shall  be  available  only  upon 
enactment  Into  law  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. 

On  page  29,  after  line  9,  Insert: 

GRANTS   FOR    THE   DEVELOPMENTALLT   DISABLED 

For  carrying  out.  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, section  301  and  303  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  parts  B,  C.  and  D  of  the 
Developmental  DlsabUltles  Services  and  Fa- 
cilities Construction  Act  and  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  contingent  upon  enact- 
ment Into  law  of  authorizing  legislation  $67,- 
825  000,  of  which  $30,000,000  shall  be  for 
grants  under  part  C  of  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Act,  to  remain  available  until  June  30. 
1975-  Provided.  That  grants  made  from  these 
funds  after  June  30,  1973.  wlU  be  for  con- 
struction only  as  specified  In  section  132(a) 
(3)  of  such  A'ct:  $14,250,000  for  grants  under 
part  B  of  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act,  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided 
further.  That  there  may  be  transferred  to 
this  appropriation  from  the  appropriation 
"Mental  Health"  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
the  sum  of  the  allotment  adjustment,  made 
by  the  Secretary  piu^uant  to  section  202(c) 
of  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act. 

On  page  34,  line  16,  after  "(68  Stat. 
265)  ".  strike  out  ■$14,446,000"  and  insert 
"$15,082,000". 

On  page  37.  line  10.  after  the  word 
"College",  Insert  "shall  be  awarded  to 
these  institutions  in  the  form  of  lump- 
sum grants  and  expenditures  made  there- 
from'. 

At  the  top  of  page  40.  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sec.  210  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  may  transfer  up  to  5  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  any  appropriation 
made  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  in  this  Act  to  any  other 
.such  appropriation,  but  no  appropriation 
mav  thereby  be  increased  by  more  than  10 
per  centum:  Provided.  That  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  appropriations  for  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, lor  payments  to  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds,  or  for  mandatory  expenditures. 

On  page  40,  line  18.  after  the  word 
"Americans",  strike  out  "$1,260,000"  and 
insert  -$1,000,000". 

On  page  42,  line  1,  after  "(Public  Law 
92-13'".  strike  out  "$1,440,000"  and  in- 
sert "$1,140,000". 

On  page  43,  line  21.  after  the  word 
•fund",  strike  out  "$11,596,000"  and  in- 
sert "$12,591,000" 

On  page  44.  line  6.  after  the  word 
•fund",  strike  out  "S244.000"  and  insert 
•52,114,000". 

On  page  44,  after  line  7,  Insert: 

PAYMENT  TO  THE  CORPORATION  FO«  PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING 

To  enable  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  to  make  payment  to 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  as 
authorized  by  section  396(k)  (2)  of  the  Com- 


munications Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  for  ex- 
pense* of  the  Corporation.  $65,000,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended:  Provided. 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
only  upon  the  enactment  Into  law  of  au- 
thorizing legislation. 

PRIVILEGK     OF     THE     FLOOR 

Mr.  MAGNXJSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  cMr.  Cotton)  and 
I  be  permitted  to  have  our  staff  members 
present  during  the  consideration  of  the 

bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senat«  covers  the 
majority  of  the  programs  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  related  agen- 
cies. 

The  committee  has  not  considered  all 
Labor-HEW  programs  in  this  bill.  Sev- 
eral large  appropriations  such  as  higher 
education,  social  and  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, and  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity were  not  considered  by  the  House 
because  of  the  lack  of  authorizing  legis- 
lation. ,     ^^ 

The  committee  has  followed  the  House 
in  this  regard  because  we  think  the  pro- 
per course  is  to  get  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation enacted,  allow  the  appropriate 
agencies  an  opportunity  to  submit  budget 
requests  based  upon  such  legislation,  ex- 
amine an  amended  budget  request  in 
some  detail,  hold  our  hearings,  and  then 
consider  these  items  in  an  early  supple- 
mental. 

ADMINISTRATION'S      BtJDCET 

For  the  last  several  years,  the  commit- 
tee has  expressed  Its  concern  about  the 
downgrading  of  health  and  education  as 
reflected  by  the  administration's  budget 
request.  This  trend  became  apparent  as 
early  as  1970.  That  year  the  adminis- 
tration sent  to  the  Congress  a  budget 
which  Included  less  money  than  the 
previous  year  for  the  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Health  Service  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  and  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

In  a  time  of  Inflation  this  request  can 
only  be  interpreted  as  an  administra- 
tion recommendation  that  Congress  co- 
operate in  taking  what  I  consider  a  step 
backward  in  progranis  relating  to  bet- 
ter health  and  education  of  our  citizens, 
or  that  we  balance  the  budget  at  the 
sacrifice  of  health  and  education  pro- 
grams. 

It  appears  that  Congress  has  not  and 
will  not  continue  to  accept  those  rec- 
ommendations. When  the  administration 
submitted  the  1971  health  and  educa- 
tion budgets  and  recommended  cuts,  the 
Senate  disagreed  and  provided  an  in- 
crease of  $500  million  for  health  and 
$80  million  for  education.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  those  increases  were  included  in 
the  final  House-Senate  compromise  bill 
that  was  enacted  into  law — which  we 
think  will  provide  better  health  and  ex- 
panded educational  prograrru  for  the 
American  pecple. 

This  year  the  adminstration  not  only 
continues  to  follow  that  same  distress- 
ing trend  but  also  has  accelerated  its 
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demands  fo::-  decreases  in  vital  health 
and  education  programs. 

For  fiscal  year  1973  the  administra- 
tion has  actually  recommended  to  Con- 
gress that  we  provide  $300  million  less 
than  'ast  year  for  health  and  educa- 
tion programs. 

Within  that  total  decrease  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  our  com- 
mittee was  distressed  to  see  that  even  in 
those  programs  that  are  assigned  the 
highest  priority  by  the  administration, 
the  budget  requested  inadequate 
amounts.  For  example,  the  administra- 
tion has  been  talking  of  late  about  a 
new  Initiative  in  cancer  research — 
yet  the  administration's  budget  request 
was  only  15  percent  higher  than  Ifiist 
year's  level  of  expenditures.  By  compar- 
ison, in  1971.  before  all  the  talk— and 
that  included  us,  too — of  a  "cancer  ini- 
tiative," Congress  provided  a  20-percent 
increase  for  cancer  research.  Conse- 
quently, both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committees  agreed 
this  year  that  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute could  effectively  use  an  addi- 
tional $60  million  in  its  war  against  this 
dread  disease  over  and  above  the  budget 
request  and  the  additional  amount  has 
been  included  in  the  bill. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  cancer  research 
budget  is  no  exception.  The  budget  sent 
to  the  Congress  included  cuts  of  over 
$400  million  in  the  area  of  construction 
for  medical  schools,  hospitals,  and  other 
health  service  and  training  facilities. 

Almost  $200  million  was  cut  in  educa- 
tional aid  to  local  school  districts.  Cuts 
were  also  made  in  training  of  psychi- 
atrists and  other  mental  health  workers ; 
in  neighborhood  health  centers  that  pro- 
vide health  and  dental  services  to  the 
poor;  in  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  program  which  helps  to  bring  phy- 
sicians to  areas  where  there  are  none; 
and  in  programs  that  provide  educa- 
tional equipment  to  the  Nation's  schools, 
colleges,  and  libraries. 

In  each  case,  the  administration's  ra- 
tionale appears  to  the  committee  to  be 
no  more  than  an  excuse  for  spending 
less  funds  on  necessary  domestic  pro- 
grams in  this  field. 

CONGRESSIONAL    LEADERSHIP 

Health  problems  and  the  problems  of 
ignorance  still  beset  the  American 
people,  and  this  must  be  recognized  as  a 
serious  threat  to  our  society. 

It  is  the  committee's  belief  that  Con- 
gress must  once  again  assert  its  leader- 
ship in  the  fields  of  health  and  educa- 
tion. 

The  House,  in  its  action  on  this  budget. 
recognized  this  principle  and  added 
approximately  $1.2  billion  over  the 
budget  request  to  take  care  of  some  of 
the  most  glaring  deficiencies. 

The  House  bill,  when  compared  with 
the  budget  request  or  last  years'  level  of 
funding,  may  on  the  surface  appear  to 
contain  a  large  increase  in  funds.  But 
this  is  more  apparent  than  real. 

What  the  House  has  really  done  in  its 
bill.  In  large  measure,  is  merely  to  restore 
cuts  made  by  the  administration,  to  in- 
clude the  necessary  mandatory  Federal 
matching  fimds,  and  to  provide  a  slight 
cost-of-living  increase  for  some  of  the 


other  programs — but  not  for  all  pro- 
grams.   

SENATE   COMMirm    ACTION 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the 
Senate  committee  has  recommended 
amounts  to  restore  the  budget  to  last 
year's  operating  levels  and  to  recom- 
mend modest  Increases  in  the  areas  of 
highest  priority  to  the  Nation's  health 
and  education. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  in- 
creased funding  alone  is  not  the  sole 
answer  to  providing  adequate  levels  of 
health  care  for  all  people.  But  the  com- 
mittee is  equsdly  persuaded  that  this 
budget,  which,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
shows  a  year-to-year  decline  in  real 
dollars  and  levels  of  effort,  fails  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem. 

Before  making  its  recommendations  on 
this  bill,  the  committee  carefully  con- 
sidered more  than  100  line  items  which 
make  up  this  appropriation,  and  re- 
viewed all  of  the  individual  programs 
and  activities  within  these  line  items. 

The  committee  heard  testimony  from 
hundreds  of  witnesses  over  a  period  of 
3  months.  Including  those  frcKn  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  agencies,  many 
interested  Members  of  Congress,  State 
and  local  officials,  and  concerned  citizens. 

The  conmilttee  has  recommended 
approximately  $29.5  billion,  which  is 
approximately  $860  million  over  the 
House-passed  bill,  $2  billion  over  the 
budget  estimates,  and  $2.3  billion  over 
last  year's  appropriations. 

Although  that  is  a  very  significant 
sum,  it  should  not  be  termed  "infla- 
tionary." It  should  be  carefully  noted 
that  only  about  one- third  of  the  Senate 
increase  over  the  budget  estln.  ates  would 
actually  be  expended  in  fisca)  /ear  1973, 
with  the  remaining  two-thirds  being  ex- 
pended In  subsequent  years. 

This  Is  not  extraordinary,  but  rather 
reflects  the  necessary  time  lag  between 
appropriations  and  expenditures.  The 
point  to  be  made  here  is  that  the  ex- 
penditure increases  over  the  budget  re- 
quest— not  the  appropriation  figures — 
are  the  amounts  that  affect  the  antici- 
pated fiscal  year  1973  budget  deficit 
which  has  been  brought  on  by  continued 
problems  and  constant  unemployment  In 
the  economy. 

Furthermore,  the  administration  has 
recently  announced  that  it  has  revised 
downward  the  January  budget  estimate 
for  expenditures  for  certain  programs  at 
the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  by  $230  million. 

Thus,  the  bill  before  us  will  increase 
the  January  budget  expenditures  by 
about  $500  million  for  these  programs. 
When  compared  to  a  trillion  dollar  econ- 
omy and  a  plus  $250  billion  Federal 
budget,  $500  million  hardly  seems  too 
high  a  price  to  pay  or  too  large  an  in- 
vestment to  make,  in  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  American  people. 

Certainly  a  nation  as  wealthy  as 
ours — with  a  trillion  dollar  gross  national 
product — can  afford  the  increase  in  this 
bill.  In  fact — and  this  is  a  pertinent  ex- 
ample— our  ranking  as  13th  in  the  key 
indicator    of    health — ^infant    mortality 


rates — strongly  suggests  that  we  are  not 
investing  enough  in  health.      ^ 

It  is  the  belief  of  this  committee  that 
the  cltteens  of  the  United  States,  with 
its  great  abundance,  should  have  the  best 
health  care  and  the  lowest  Infant  death 
rate.  Being  13th  In  the  world  Is  not  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of. 

This  committee  shares  that  expecta- 
tion and  has  rec<Hnmended  a  bill  that 
will  take  us  one  step  closer  to  that  goal. 

KBT    ITEMS    IN    THE    BILL 

Mr.  President,  let  me  touch  briefly  on 
the  key  increases  recommended  In  the 
Senate  bill  over  the  level  recommended 
by  the  House — which  also  was  over  *he 
level  recommended  by  the  budget. 

Occupational  safety  and  health  Is  a 
comparatively  new  acti\'ity  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  House  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  It  is  a  program  designed  to 
assist — although  some  amendments  were 
passed  in  this  session  already — employ- 
ers to  provide  better  health  and  safety 
conditions  for  their  employees.  The 
committee  added  $10  million  over  the 
budget  and  the  House,  in  order  to  allow 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  make  a 
maximum  effort  to  extend  occupational 
health  and  safety  standards  to  all  our 
workers. 

The  committee  expects  the  Depart- 
ment to  give  special  help  to  small  busi- 
nesses and  unorganized  employees  as 
thev  cope  with  new  developments  in  this 
field. 

Mental  health— this  program  deals 
with  the  prevention  and  the  treatment 
of  those  of  our  citizens  suffering  from 
mental  illness  and,  particular  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  mental  health  of  chil- 
dren. 

The  Senate  bill,  in  addition  to  restor- 
ing the  budget  cuts,  focuses  increased 
efforts  on  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  narcotic  addiction,  drug  abuse,  and 
alcoholism. 

The  extent  of  alcoholism  and  drug 
abuse  in  our  society  is  gro'wing — not 
shrinking — and  the  costs  to  our  society 
too  great  for  any  to  ignore — and  the 
committee  believes  that  the  maximum 
amount  of  fimds  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  research  and  treatment  of  these 
two  disease  problems — I  underline  the 
word  'disease" — which  already  affect 
the  lives — directly  or  indirectly — of  over 
35  million  Americans. 

The  committee  has  also  included 
fimds  to  accelerate  the  establishment  of 
more  community  mental  health  centers. 
This  community-based  approach  is  a 
more  effective,  humane,  and  less  costly 
method  of  treatment  for  many  citizens 
•with  mental  disorders — and  stands  in 
stark  contrast  to  the  infamous  approach 
that  was  so  prevalent  in  State  mental 
institutions  only  a  few  decades  ago. 

The  advent  of  the  community-based 
approach  to  the  treatment  of  mental  ill- 
ness has  been  accompanied  by  a  steadj- 
decUne  In  the  total  number  of  residents 
in  State  mental  hospitals. 

However,  as  I  mentioned  just  briefly 
t>efore.  in  recent  years  the  number  of 
children  in  these  institutions  has  t)een 
rising. 

In  response  to  this,  the  committee  has 
included  additional  funds  for  the  mental 
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health  oi  children — a  program  initiated 
only  last  year. 

Regional  medical  programs — the  com- 
mittee believes  that  these  programs  are 
tine  most  succes&Iul  Federal  effort  to  get 
the  resuits  of  medical  research  and  other 
innovations  in  medicai  care  out  to  the 
people  suffering  from  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, stroke,  and  related  diseases. 

Nevertheless,  the  administration,  for 
some  unaccountable  reason,  continusJly 
holds  up  on  funding  of  regional  medical 
programs  or  freezes  the  funds  once  they 
are  appropriated  by  'Jhe  Congress. 

This  year,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended additional  funds  to  mount  a  new 
and  major  5-year  program  for  the  pre- 
vention, public  education,  and  ultimately 
the  treatment  of  all  treatable  patients 
with  end-stage  kidney  failure. 

This  is  a  program  that  has  given  seri- 
ous concern  to  the  committee.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  been  a  leader  in  this  field.  We  feel 
that  anyone  who  has  a  treatable  kidney 
disease,  and  is  in  need  of  kidney  ma- 
chines, or  transplants,  should  be  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  only  a 
few  years  ago,  when  we  had  to  draw 
names  out  of  a  fishbowl  to  see  who  was 
going  to  live  and  who  was  going  to  die 
in  relation  to  the  use  of  a  kidney  ma- 
chine. Thus,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended this  new  and  major  5-year  pro- 
gram. 

I  might  say  that  research  into  kidney 
transplants  has  come  a  long  way.  There 
IS  a  great  deal  of  hope  for  this  phase  of 
treatment  for  kidney  diseases. 

The  committee  has  also  provided  a 
major  increase  for  the  construction  of 
a  regional  children's  health  center  and 
for  the  funding  of  several  children's  pul- 
monary or  lung  disease  centers  around 
the  country. 

It  was  amazing  for  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  rest  of  us  on  the 
committee  to  find  how  many  sisthmatic 
children  there  are  In  the  United  States 
who  can  be  treated.  They  run  to  double 
or  almost  triple  the  numbers  we  had 
believed  to  be  involved.  Thus,  we  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  approve  this  increase. 

The  majority  of  the  increase  is  pro- 
vided to  set  up  heart  disease,  cancer, 
and  stroke  control  programs  to  be  oper- 
ated in  tandem  with  the  research  insti- 
tutes at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

Hlll-Burton  hospital  construction — 
this  program,  which  by  law  provides 
grants  to  construct  hospitals  and  related 
facilities,  was  agtiln  cut  by  the  budget 
request.  In  several  categories  the  request 
was  zero. 

I  am  sure  that  the  present  occupant  of 
the  chair,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Axlsn)  ,  and  the  for- 
mer Senator  from  Alabama,  Lister  Hill, 
would  deplore  this,  because  it  has  been  a 
long-time  successful  program;  but,  for 
some  reason,  we  ran  Into  a  conflict  with 
the  administration.  The  budget  request 
was  zero  and  we  put  some  funds  In  for 
this  particular  program. 

If  some  people  do  not  like  the  Hill- 
Burton  program,  then  their  approach  Is 


to  repeal  the  law.  We  tiave  not  seen  aay 
suggested  legislation  yet  to  that  effect. 

At  a  lime  when  hospital  costs  are  sky- 
rocketing. Federal  assistance  for  the 
construction  of  these  facilities  is  needed 
more  than  ever  by  the  financially  hard- 
pressed  hospitals.  These,  of  course,  are 
nonprofit  institutions.  We  must  keep 
moving  Therefore,  the  committee  has 
agreed  with  the  House — which  upped 
these  amounts — and  restored  the  cuts. 

Health  services  delivery — I  think  that 
all  of  us  have  come  to  the  conclusion — 
and  I  want  to  put  this  into  my  statement 
here  as  strongly  as  I  can  urge  it — that 
medical  research  in  this  country  is  the 
finest  in  the  world.  If  there  is  any  prob- 
lem in  health  in  lliis  country,  it  is  in  the 
delivery  of  health  services  to  our  people. 
That  IS  the  crisis  we  must  solve. 

The  committee  has  included  substan- 
tial increases  in  those  health  delivery 
programs  with  .special  emphasis  on  the 
elderly,  and  mothers,  and  newborn  in- 
fants. So  that  we  can  look  proudly  to  the 
fact  that  we  want  to  be  first  in  the  world 
with  the  lowest  infant  mortality  rate. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  this  Nation's 
infant  mortality  rate  is  so  high  when 
compared  with  other  highly  developed 
nations  is  the  kick  of  care  for  mothers 
and  infants  who  are  from  medically 
underserved  areas. 

And,  of  course,  the  maladjustment  geo- 
graphlcaUy  of  health  delivery  personnel 
is  one  of  the  problems  we  attempted  to 
take  a  look  at  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee^ 

The  committee  has  Included  substan- 
tial increases  to  initiate  25  new  centers 
which  will  provide  intensive  care  for 
newborn  infants,  we  hope,  in  the  places 
where  they  are  most  needed. 

The  increases  will  also  provide  dental 
and  health  care  to  over  100,000  children 
and  mothers  and  care  for  75,000 — and  it 
should  be  more — crippled  children,  all 
who  would  not  otherwise  receive  such 
care. 

The  committee  lias  also  included  funds 
to  support  additional  neighborhood 
health  centers  which  will  provide  health 
care — according  to  the  best  figures  we 
can  get — to  an  additional  250,000  to  350,- 
000  persons,  especially  the  elderly,  in 
medically  underserved  areas. 

The  National  Health  Service  Coips  is 
another  program  cut  by  the  administra- 
tion, a  program  which  the  Senator  from 
Washlngt-on  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  were  particularly  interested 
in  because  we  coauthored  the  bill  to 
establish  this.  However,  this  prograan 
was  cut. 

This  program  would  send  doctors  into 
areas  that  do  not  presently  have  doctors 
and  would  give  these  people  a  chance  to 
do  some  of  the  things  in  the  Health 
Service  Corps  that  they  want  to  do  in 
the  way  of  public  service.  The  commit- 
tee has  placed  a  great  deal  of  emphasis, 
and  has  also  done  so  in  the  report,  on 
rural  areas  where  there  are  no  doctors, 
and  has  placed  emphasis  on  care  for 
the  elderly  and  people  in  the  ghettoes 
and  urban  areas. 

The  Senate  increase  will  provide  for 
an  additional  550  doctors  and  nurses  to 
be  placed  in  about  140  small  and  iso- 


lated communities  which  are  not  now 
served  by  a  physician. 

Additional  funds  have  also  been  In- 
cluded to  cover  hospitalization  costs  for 
migratory  agricultural  workers  who  are 
excluded  from  medicaid  coverage  in 
some  States.  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  along  with  all  of  us 
on  the  committee,  has  pressed  this  pro- 
gram because  thousands  of  migratory 
workers  do  not  come  under  medicaid. 
The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  pointed 
that  out  to  us  very  vividly. 

Communicable  diseases — the  Senate 
has  added  $8  million  for  control  of  TB — 
which  is  of  interest  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaijama — which  will  extend  and  expand 
18  TB  grants  which  expire  this  month 
if  we  do  not  do  anj-thlng  and  start  up 
21  additional  TB  control  projects  in 
areas  of  acute  need. 

An  additional  $6  million  increase  is 
Included  in  the  bill  to  immunize  an  addi- 
tional one  million  children  against  ru- 
bella, measles,  and  polio.  Rubela  is  a  seri- 
ous problem.  Looking  down  the  road,  ac- 
cording to  aU  of  the  experts,  we  want  to 
have  enough  in  the  bill  to  immunize  these 
additional  one  million  children. 

The  committee  has  included  another 
$6  million  over  the  budget  to  step  up  the 
fight  against  venereal  disease — which  is 
rising  in  this  country — including  the 
testing  of  500,000  additional  women  for 
gonorrhea. 

Additional  funds  will  be  used  to  Ini- 
tiate a  communicable  disease  health 
education  program  aimed  at  various 
populations  of  high  risk — for  example, 
mothers  of  infants  in  need  of  immuniza- 
tion. 

An  additional  $4  million,  for  a  total 
of  $16  millic«i,  Is  Inchided  to  fund  proj- 
ects for  the  prevention  of  lead-based 
paint  poisoning  in  children  in  55  cities. 
The  problem  of  lead-paint  pwisoning  is 
a  preventable  health  problem.  It  is  the 
intent  of  the  committee  to  provide  or 
help  to  provide  the  resotu-ces  which — 
when  added  to  State,  local,  and  private 
efforts — wiU  eliminate  this  health  prob- 
lem from  our  society. 

I  personally  call  upon  these  cities  to 
initiate  stricter  enforcement  of  the  build- 
ing code  laws  which  need  not  cost  any 
money  but  would  help  to  prevent  this 
problem. 

The  committee  has  included  an  addi- 
tional $35  million  for  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Occupational  Safety  smd 
Health. 

Twenty  million  dollars  will  be  used  for 
the  establishment  and  upgrading  of  60 
facilities  for  the  examination  and  treat- 
ment of  pulmonary  impairments  and  for 
research  in  the  detection  and  treatment 
of  •black-lung"  diseases. 

The  committee  has  included  $15  mil- 
lion for  early  detection  of  asbestos  re- 
lated diseases  and  for  the  research  and 
training  involved  in  the  establishment  of 
additional  occupational  safety  and 
health  standards.  There  is  other  money 
in  the  bill  to  allow  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  hire  a  nimiber  of  additional  in- 
spectors In  this  field,  and  Improve  the 
levels  of  training  for  such  personnel 
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The  research  institutes  at  NIH  rep- 
re.-ent  the  best  hope  for  the  prevention 
of  disease  and  better  health  for  an  the 
American  people.  Nevertheless,  the  train- 
ing of  the  vitally  needed  manpower  re- 
quired to  conduct  biomedical  research 
has  been  systematically  reduced  by  the 
administration  budget  since  1969. 

I  want  to  say  in  all  fairness  that  most 
budgets  in  recent  years  have  done  the 
same  thing.  And  it  has  been  up  to  Con- 
gress to  Increase  these  amounts. 

Consequently  the  committee  has  called 
a  halt  to  this  erosion  of  vitally  needed 
health  manpower  and  included  in  the 
bill  sufBcient  funds — not  all  we  might 
like,  but  we  are  working  within  other 
factors  in  this  field — to  restore  the  NIH 
training  programs  to  the  level  of  effort 
this  Nation  enjoyed  in  1969— before 
these  systematic  budget  cuts  began. 

Diseases  of  the  heart,  lung,  and  blood 
account  for  more  than  one-half  of  all 
deaths  in  the  United  States  each  year. 
Consequently,  the  conunittee  has  in- 
cluded a  $50  million  increase  over  the 
House  allowance — and  the  House  was 
over  the  budget — for  the  budget  of  the 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute. 

The  committee  seriously  questions  the 
wisdom  of  tlie  administration  in  pre- 
senting a  budget  tliat  contains  not  even 
an  mcrease  sufficient  to  keep  up  with 
the  increased  cost  of  conducting  research 
on  such  debilitating  diseases  as  arthri- 
tis, cystic  fibrosis,  diabetes,  kidney  dis- 
ease, and  malnutrition. 

In  fact,  the  budget  as  presented  in- 
cluded virtually  no  increase  at  all  in  the 
area  of  stroke,  epilepsy.  Parkinsonism, 
spinal  cord  Injiuy,  multiple  sclerosis, 
cerebral  palsy,  sudden  infant  death,  and 
certain  other  diseases — which  In  view  of 
the  infiation  in  the  economy  is  reaUy  a 
step  backward  from  what  was  done  last 
year.  And  I  think  we  have  taken  care  of 
this  to  the  best  of  our  ability  in  the 
pending  bill. 

Faced  with  the  inadequacies  of  the 
budget,  the  underfimding  of  crucial 
health  research  programs  which  pay 
enormous  dividends  and  benefit  all 
Americans,  the  committee  has  included 
$127  million  to  restore  the  level  of  effort 
of  these  programs  to  last  year's  level, 
and  in  some  cases  provided  increases 
that  in  the  long  run  should  save  the 
American  people  billions  of  dollars — and 
prevent  untold  human  suffering  and 
agony. 

Two  examples  of  the  type  of  activities 
that  v-ill  be  funded  with  the  increased 
funds  i-elate  to  centers  for  epilepsy  and 
research  on  blindness  related  to  diabetes 
and  vascular  disorders  of  the  eye. 

The  committee  has  been  impressed  by 
the  recommendations  of  the  House  that 
part  of  the  proposed  increase  in  the 
budget  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke  woi3d 
be  devoted  to  centers  for  epilepsy.  Con- 
sidering the  number  of  persons  afflicted 
with  this  disease  it  would  certainly  be  in 
their  best  interest  for  NIH  to  set  up  such 
centers  with  a  view  towards  integrating 
the  medical,  social,  and  employment 
problems  so  as  to  allow  these  individuals 
to  be  useful  members  of  society.  It  is  the 


committee's  understanding  that  $3  mll- 
lloa  would  be  required  to  carry  this  proj- 
ect forward  in  an  orderly  and  efficient 
manner.  The  committee  has  included  the 
funds  In  the  budget  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Stroke  so  that  the  NINDB  can  give  im- 
mediate attention  to  the  funding  of 
such  centers. 

Vascular  diseases  of  the  eye,  of  which 
diaibetes-related  blindness  is  one  of  the 
most  prevalent,  are  the  leading  causes  of 
new  adult  blindness  in  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  allow  the  National  Eye  In- 
stitute to  develop  a  combined  and  Inte- 
grated approach  to  the  solution  of  these 
closely  related  diseases,  the  committee 
has  included  an  additional  $4  million 
for  an  accelerated  research  program. 

The  committee  also  provided  increases 
in  such  areas  as  sickle  cell  anemia,  sud- 
den infant  death,  population  research, 
child  health,  aging,  tooth  decay,  arthritis, 
cystic  fibrosis,  malnutrition,  stroke. 
Parkinsonism,  spinal  cord  injury,  mul- 
tiple sclerosis,  cerebral  palsy,  hepatitis. 
allergic  disease,  and  mental  retardation. 

NIH    EDUCATION    OJT    MEDICAL    PER60MNEI, 

The  President  signed  into  law  the  new- 
health  manpower  legislation  last  Novem- 
ber. At  that  time  he  said: 

These  new  programs  must  now  be  ade- 
quately funded. 

Apparently,  the  accountants  at  the 
Budget  did  not  get  the  word  because  the 
1973  budget  request  for  the  health  man- 
power programs  Is  $533  million — $140 
milUon  less  than  last  year's  level. 

The  committee  has  restored  the  budget 
cuts  in  this  appropriation  and  recom- 
mended increases  in  "capitation"  grants 
in  medical,  nursing,  and  related  schools 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended increases  in  the  scholarship  pro- 
grams in  order  to  allow  those  bright 
students  from  poor  families  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  medical  and  nursing 
schools. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees agreed  upon  a  200-percent  increase 
for  the  training  of  doctors  who  wiU  spe- 
ciahze  in  the  family  practice  of  medl- 
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Hementary  and  secondary  education, 
title  I,  is  designed  to  provide  comp>ens- 
atory  education  and  help  disadvantaged 
children  learn  at  a  rate  that  is  at  the 
national  norm  or  better. 

The  committee  has  proposed  appro- 
priation language  and  an  additional  $36.5 
milhon  over  the  budget  estimate  to  sis- 
sure  that  no  State  receives  amy  less  in 
1973  than  it  did  in  1972. 

Without  this  langtiage,  it  would  take 
almost  $400  million  in  additional  funds 
to  assure  that  no  State  would  receive  lees 
imder  the  allocation  formula  for  title  I. 

Now,  we  come  to  a  controversial  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  impacted  area  aid — a 
program  the  budget  has  consistently 
tried  to  cut. 

Impacted  area  aid — This  program  pro- 
vides financial  assistance  to  local  school 
districts  in  which  enrollments  are  af- 
fected by  Federal  activities.  The  com- 
mittee recommendation  includes  appro- 
priation language  which  will  provide  the 
same  percentage  of  entitlements  as  iised 
in  the  1972  appropriation  bill.  The  com- 


mittee also  added  $20  nullion  for  con- 
struction of  schools  in  local  district^  eligi- 
ble imder  these  public  laws. 

Education  of  the  handicapped — This 
State  grant  program  is  designiBd  to  assist 
in  the  initiation  and  expansion  of  pro- 
gi-ams  for  the  education  of  liandicapped 
children  at  the  preschool  tiixough  high 
school  levels. 

The  committee  added  $30  million 
which  will  allow  an  additloDal  150,000 
school  aged  handicapped  children  to  re- 
ceive special  educational  attcatkm. 

Vocational  and  adult  education — 
Funds  added  by  the  committee  would  ex- 
pand programs  that  combine  formal  edu- 
cation with  on-the-job  work  experience, 
programs  that  develop  model  vocational 
educational  programs,  and  grants  to 
States  for  vocational  educational  re- 
search. 

Public  libraries — The  committee  re- 
stored the  budget  cuts  and  provided  a 
modest  incre£Lse  for  programs  relating 
to  the  educational,  instructional  equip- 
ment for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  colleges. 

Educational  renewal — The  committee 
provided  increases  in  bilingual  education 
programs  which  are  designed  to  operate 
pilot  projects  in  schools  where  children 
have  only  limited  English -speaking 
abilities. 

Other  Increases  provided  by  the  com- 
mittee relate  to  the  construction  of  edu- 
cational television  facilities  and  the 
"right  to  read"  program  which  is  de- 
signed to  end  illiteracy  in  Americans  bv 
1980. 

WELFAJtS    PROGRAMS    AND    COSTS 

Limitation  on  welfare  adminlfitrative 
costs — In  the  past,  this  committee  has 
been  unsuccessful  In  Its  attempts  to  close 
the  open  end  on  welfare  administrative 
costs^I  underline  welfare  administrative 
costs,  not  the  direct  payments  to  people 
entitled  to  them — by  setting  a  limitation 
on  the  j-ear-to-year  increase  that  any 
State  might  receive. 

This  year,  the  committee  has  proposed 
a  new  approach  for  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider. 

We  tried  a  percentage  approach  two 
or  three  times  and  the  Senate  did  not 
accept  it.  This  year  the  committee  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  a  dollar  limitation  of 
$2.5  billion  for  grants  to  States  for  wel- 
fare administrative  costs.  Again,  I  un- 
derline the  words  "administrative  costs." 

States  currently  estimate  that  they 
will  need  $2.1  biUion  for  this  purpose  in 
fiscal  year  1973. 

This  has  gone  up  con.siderably  The 
States  submit  their  estimates  and  under 
the  way  the  law  is  now  we  have  little 
chance  to  control  them.  These  costs  are 
skyrocketing  and  the  committee  wants 
some  limitation  on  these  administrative 
costs.  I  think  this  is  a  good  thing  because 
then  the  Congress  will  have  a  good 
chance  of  getting  payments  down  to  the 
people  we  are  all  trying  to  help 

The  committee's  proposed  limitation 
for  fiscal  year  1973  of  $2.5  billicm  is  over 
$350  million  higher  than  the  amotmt 
requested  by  the  States  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  They  should  be  able  to  live  within 
this  figure. 

In  other  words  every  State  will  re- 
ceive at  least  the  amount  they  have  estl- 
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mated  as  required — and  in  most  cases 
thl«  requirement  Includes  a  significant 
Increase  In  Federal  funds  for  each  State. 
Our  reason  for  establishing  a  ceiling  that 
Is  significantly  higher  tha^  the  amounts 
the  States  estimate  they  n\s^,  Is  to  take 
Into  consideration  the  poMlblilt^  that 
some  States  may  have  submitted— and 
thLs  is  true— faulty  estimates  or  have 
underestimated  their  genuine  require- 
ments. But  I  must  say  in  some  cases  they 
have  overestimated.  On  the  other  hand. 
thLs  committee  believes  that  it  is  its  re- 
sponsibility to  p'-event  the  continuing 
uncontrolled  and  open-ended  Federal 
liability  for  this  program  until  the  Con- 
gress has  been  convinced  that  these 
funds  are  being  spent  prudently  and  ef- 
fectively. 

Social  and  rehabilitation  services — 
This  is  a  large  item  In  the  bill.  The  prin- 
cipal item  of  increase  proposed  by  the 
committee  relates  to  grants  for  the  de- 
velopmentally  disabled. 

In  this  area,  the  committee  included 
substantial  increases  for  State  grants  and 
grants  to  university  affllated  facilities, 
and  restored  the  cut  In  .service  projects. 

TRANSFXR  AUTHORrrT 

Section  210 — The  committee  has  also 
included  a  language  Item  that  was  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  which  would 
allow  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  limited  authority  to  move 
funds  around  to  meet  unanticipated 
budget  requirements. 

I  think  that  is  wise. 

The  authority  to  shift  the  funds  would 
be  contingent  upon  approval  by  the 
House  and  Senate  appropriations  com- 
mittees. This  seems  like  a  reasonable  re- 
quest and  the  committee  has  uicluded 
the  proposal  this  year  on  a  trial  basis. 

Mr,  President,  the  committee  be- 
lieves wholeheartedly  in  these  recom- 
mendations. They  are  sound  recommen- 
dations, and  they  are  reasonable.  We 
can  defend  them  in  conference.  We  think 
we  can  legitimately  request  that  the 
President  sign  the  bill. 

Therefore,  the  committee  is  hopeful 
that  additional  amendments  will  not  be 
loaded  upon  this  bill,  making  this  bill 
seem  unreasonable  in  size — diCBcult  to 
get  through  conference  and  difiBcult  to 
acquire  a  presidential  signature. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  pro- 
grams are  important  to  our  Nation,  to 
every  citizen,  and  to  every  family  in 
America. 

They  are  important  to  the  well-being 
of  our  society. 

They  assist  those  who  are  often  unable 
to  assist  themselves,  especially  the  young 
and  the  aged. 

They  will  help  to  build  much  needed 
medical  facilities. 

They  will  help  reduce  unemployment. 

They  will  help  to  train  countless  men 
and  women  who  are  not  available  today 
to  help  deliver  suiequate  health  care  to 
our  people. 

They  will  help  to  bring  about  much 
needed  improvements  In  the  health  care 
delivery  systems  of  our  Nation. 

They  will  help  to  solve  some  of  the 
mysteries  of  diseases  and  sicknesses  thai 
plague  all  mankind. 

In  response  to  encouragement  by  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  and  oth- 


er members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee who  are  not  on  the  subcommittee. 

We  have  brought  this  bill  to  the  floor  at 
a  much  earlier  date  than  has  been  the 
experience  in  the  recent  past.  We  are 
anxious  to  move  forward  to  a  conference 
£ind  get  the  bill  to  the  President  for  his 
signature  at  an  early  date. 

This  Is  particularly  true  of  the  educa- 
tion part  of  the  bill,  because  many  of  the 
education  officials  in  this  country  must 
start  thinking  about  their  next  year's 
budget  at  this  time  and  know  what  they 
are  going  to  get  in  this  bill. 

The  funds  Included  in  this  bill,  together 
with  State  and  local  matching  contribu- 
tions can  enable  this  Nation  to  take  a 
strong  stride  toward  a  better  America. 

This  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
my  colleagues  will  support  its  passage. 

Mr.  President,  the  hundreds  of  indi- 
vidual programs  within  this  bill  affect 
ever>'  household,  every  family  in  our 
Nation.  It  would  be  almost  Impossible  for 
me  to  detail  every  one  of  these  in  the 
fields  of  health  and  education,  but  a 
number  of  these  programs  and  the  rec- 
ommendations the  Senate  is  about  to 
approve  should  be  explained  more  fully 
and  compared  with  the  House  allowance 
and  budget  request. 

All  of  the  recommended  incresises  be- 
fore the  Senate  today  are  in  the  health 
and  education  fields.  Of  these  Increases 
over  the  budget  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress in  January,  some  $1,337,558,000  are 
in  the  health  field.  Almost  all  of  that 
large  amount  is  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Under  the  Department  of  Labor,  our 
committee  Is  recommending  an  addi- 
tional $10,793,000  for  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  and 
related  programs  with  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  health  of  our  Nation's  workers. 
These  are  relatively  new  programs  smd 
the  committee  has  directed  the  bulk  of 
the  increase  for  personnel.  The  commit- 
tee has  also  directed  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  improve  the  training  of  enforce- 
ment personnel  and  curb  the  overly 
zealous  enforcement  officers  from  deal- 
ing with  employers  in  an  unreasonable 
and  unfair  manner. 

During  our  committee  hearings,  we 
received  a  number  of  complaints  from 
small  businesses  concerning  their  in- 
ability to  cope  with  new  standards  and 
other  developments  in  the  occupational 
safety  and  health  field.  The  committee 
has  directed  the  Department  to  assist  in 
every  way  possible  so  as  to  minimize 
these  valid  complaints. 

Within  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  increases  over 
the  budget  total  over  $1,326  million  and 
directly  involve  health  services,  the  train- 
ing of  personnel  to  deliver  health  serv- 
ices, the  construction  of  health  facili- 
ties, and  programs  of  research  into  the 
diseases  that  afflict  men,  women,  and 
children  throughout  our  Nation  and  the 
world.  With  the  Indulgence  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  will  highlight  those  increases. 

HEALTH   SERVICES   AND    itXlTTAZ    HEALTH 
ADMINISTKATION 

The  total  of  $2.5  billion  for  the  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion represents  an  increase  of  94  percent 
over   1970   levels   of   funding.   We  have 


recommended  program  increases  of 
$575,840,000  in  specific  areas  of  mental 
health,  training  of  psychiatrists,  staffing 
of  community  mental  health  centers  and 
their  construction  or  remodeling,  nar- 
cotic addiction  and  drug  abuse  control, 
alcoholism  prevention  and  control,  vene- 
real and  other  communicable  disease 
control,  occupational  health  and  com- 
munity envirorunental  management, 
comprehensive  health  centers,  hospital 
construction  under  Hill-Burton,  the  reg- 
ional medical  programs,  migrant  health 
program  grants,  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps,  maternal  and  child  health, 
and  the  prevention  of  lead-based  paint 
poisoning. 

MBMTAL    HEALTH 

The  total  of  $851,520,000  is  $237,702,- 
000  over  the  budget  request  and  $107,- 
702,000  above  the  House  allowance.  Tins 
total  for  1973  is  an  increase  of  136  per- 
cent over  funding  levels  in  fiscal  1970 
Major  increases  in  mental  health  pro- 
grams before  the  Senate  include: 

KKSKABCH   oaANTS 

An  Increase  of  $6  million  primarily  for 
research  progrsuns  into  the  nature  of  al- 
coholism and  its  causes,  and  other  prior- 
ity areas  such  as  mental  health  of  chil- 
dren, narcotic  addiction  and  drug  abuse, 
minority  mental  health  problems,  anrt 
crime  and  delinquency. 

PSYCHIATRIC    TRAINDJa 

An  increase  over  the  budget  of  $27 
million  will  restore  a  planned  curtailment 
of  special  psychiatric  residency  trainiag 
programs,  undergraduate  training  in  this 
field,  and  restore  these  training  grant 
programs  to  the  1969  levels  of  support. 
Our  committee  will  expect  emphasis  in 
these  programs  to  be  placed  on  new  and 
emerging  priorities,  such  as  the  mental 
health  of  children, 

COMMUNTTT     MENTAL     HEALTH     CENTERS 

The  increase  for  these  community 
based  programs  provides  $50  million 
more  for  staffing  and  personnel,  and  $20 
million  for  construction  and  remodeling 
of  such  facilities.  This  will  allow  for  ex- 
pansion of  existing  centers  and  establish- 
ment of  new  centers  so  that  a  total  of  562 
mental  health  centers  will  be  operational 
by  the  end  of  1973.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  one-third  over  the  number  of 
these  community  resources  that  are 
meeting  the  needs  of  so  many  of  our 
citizens  near  their  homes  and  families. 

NARCOTIC    ADDICTION    AND    DBUQ    ABUSE 

An  increase  of  $28,702,000  allocates  $20 
million  to  initiate  a  program  of  State 
grants  in  this  important  field,  with  the 
balance  added  to  special  project  grants 
which  support  the  on-going  narcotic  ad- 
diction community  assistance  programs. 
There  are  at  least  515.000  narcotic  ad- 
dicts and  an  additional  400.000  abusers 
of  nonnarcotic  drugs  in  our  Nation  to- 
day. The  special  project  grant  programs 
have  been  helping  to  meet  the  problems 
presented  by  these  statistics,  but  the 
States  must  be  assisted  so  that  they  can 
develop  plans  for  the  coordination  and 
establishment  of  prevention  and  rehabil- 
itation programs  tailored  to  their  special 
needs. 

ALCOHOLISM    PRFVTNTION    AND    CONTROL 

Our  committee's  recommendations 
would  more  than  double  the  current  pro- 
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gram  support  in  this  field,  and  we  pro- 
vide increases  of  $45  million  in  grants 
to  States  and  $35  million  for  special  proj- 
ect grants.  There  are  more  than  9  mil- 
lion alcoholics  in  the  United  States  todaj', 
and  with  their  families,  some  35  million 
of  our  feUow  citizens  are  adversely  af- 
fected by  this  problem.  We  were  encour- 
aged that  in  many  States  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  treatment  of  alcoholism 
has  been  transferred  from  criminal  Jus- 
lice  to  health-care  systems  and  the  total 
of  $75  million  for  grants  to  States  con- 
trasts with  only  $30  million  available  in 
fiscal  1972.  Because  we  feel  the  long- 
range  success  of  the  alcoholism  program 
is  dependent  to  a  significant  degree  upon 
prevention  programs,  we  added  special 
funds  for  these  purposes.  Project  grants 
are  targeted  for  local  communities  that 
have  established  successful  programs  to 
treat  and  control  alcoholism. 

MENTAL  HEALTH  OP  CHILDREN 

The  Senate  provided  the  initial  fimd- 
ing  of  $10  million  for  this  special  pro- 
gram last  year  and  although  the  Budget 
for  1973  approved  our  action,  no  increase 
was  requested.  While  there  has  been  a 
steady  decline  in  the  total  number  of 
resident.s  in  the  Nation's  State  mental 
hospitals,  we  find  it  disturbing  to  see  that 
in  recent  years  the  child  resident  popu- 
lation has  Increased  in  these  hospitals. 
With  this  trend  in  mind,  we  have  recom- 
mended the  Senate  approve  an  increase 
of  $20  million  for  special  programs  deal- 
ing with  the  mental  health  of  children. 

HEALTH   SERVICES    PLANNING    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

The  total  of  $510,573,000  consists  of  an 
increase  over  the  Budget  of  $180,386,000 
and  only  $42,717,000  more  than  provided 
in  fiscal  1972.  In  essence,  this  provides  a 
maintenance  of  effort  in  most  areas  with 
a  modest  increase  provided  for  the  re- 
gional medical  programs. 

HEALTH    SERVICES    RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Our  recommended  increase  of  $2  mil- 
lion will  assist  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Service  Research  and  Develop- 
ment to  focus  on  national  priority  prob- 
lems in  health  services  such  as  rising 
casts  of  medical  care,  unequal  distribu- 
tion and  utilization  of  healtlj  services, 
inadequate  methods  for  health  services 
planning  and  decisionmaking  at  local 
and  national  levels,  and  shortages  of 
professional  personnel. 

REGIONAL    MEDICAL    PROGRAMS 

There  are  56  separate  and  distinct 
RMP  programs  that  cover  the  United 
States  and  that  have  brought  together 
the  public  and  private  providers  of  health 
care  to  develop  highly  successful  pro- 
grams that  address  the  specific  needs  of 
the  regions  involved.  The  addition  of 
$54,186,000  recommended  by  our  com- 
imttee  wiU  allow  a  50-percent  increase  in 
RMP  activities.  We  have  specifically  di- 
rected that  greater  attention  be  given  to 
control  activities  for  heart,  cancer, 
stroke,  kidney,  and  chronic  pulmonary 
diseases :  the  development  of  more  emer- 
gency medical  systems,  like  mobile  acute 
coronary  care  units;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  pediatric  pulmonary  care  cen- 
ters. 

MEDICAL    TACILITUES    CONSTBUCTION 

Once  again  the  budget  requests  would 
have  greatly  curtailed  the  highly  suc- 


cessful Hill-Burton  hospital  construction 
program.  The  addition  recommended  by 
our  committee  of  $112,200;000  will  re- 
store the  grant  programs  to  their  1972 
level  for  the  modernization  and  construc- 
tion of  long-term  care  fEwilities,  hospi- 
tals, and  public  health  centers.  Our  com- 
mittee has  recommendec"  a  special  grant 
of  $12  million  to  complete  an  experimen- 
tal hospital  now  under  construction  at 
the  Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HEALTH    SERVICES    DEUVERT 

The  total  recommended  of  $843,297,000 
will  provide  an  increase  over  1972  of 
5176,291,000  of  which  $92,002,000  are  ad- 
ditional funds  our  committee  has  rec- 
ommended over  the  budget  request. 
These  increases  recommended  to  the 
Senate  are  in  the  following  programs : 

COMPREHENSIVE     HEALTH     SERVICES 

The  $54  million  increase  would  be  dis- 
tributed with  $30  mUllon  for  additional 
support  of  Neighborhood  Health  Centers, 
$20  million  in  formula  grants  to  States 
for  health  services,  and  $4  million  for  the 
special  progmm  of  health  services  for 
migrant  workers.  Approximately  850,000 
people  who  would  not  otherwise  receive 
health  care  were  served  through  the 
Neighborhood  Health  Centers  and  these 
highly  successful  operations  must  not 
only  be  adequately  supported,  but  ex- 
panded to  reach  additional  citizens  with 
unmet  health  care  needs.  Increased 
grants  to  the  States  will  allow  public 
health  programs  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  to  expand. 

M.^T^a.^•AL  and  child  health 
The  additional  $27  million  recom- 
mended above  the  budget  is  divided  be- 
tween project  grants  and  grants  to  States 
The  new  total  in  State  formula  grante  as- 
sures that  approximately  440,000  women 
will  receive  prenatal  and  postpartum 
care  in  maternity  clinics  and  1,600,000 
children  will  attend  well-baby  clinics  in 
1973.  Witli  an  increase  of  $10  million 
recommended  for  the  crippled  ciiildren's 
program,  a  total  of  over  575,000  childr«i 
will  receive  early  detection  and  treat- 
ment of  crippling  conditions,  and  over 
90,000  children  will  obtain  hospital  care. 
The  $12  million  increase  in  special 
project  grants  will  make  it  possible  for 
over  570.000  children  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies to  receive  comprehensive  care  that 
wiU  meet  their  medical,  dental,  phvsical 
and  emotional  health  needs. 

These  neighborhood  health  centers 
have  dramatically  demonstrated  that 
child  health  services  which  emphasize 
prevention  are  effective,  as  the  number 
of  children  requiring  hospitalization  has 
decreased  by  50  percent  since  this  pro- 
.?ram  began  in  1964.  These  programs  also 
serve  elderly  citizens  and  with  the  m- 
crease  recommended  by  tJtie  committee 
an  additional  250,000  to  350.000  citizens 
m  medically  underserved  areas  will  bene- 
fit from  this  program— a  program  that  is 
truly  an  investment  that  will  reduce 
more  costly  expenditures  of  public  funds 

NATIONAL    health    SEBVICE    CORPS 

Although  just  initiated  last  year  this 
highly  popular  program  helps  to  provide 
the  delivery  of  health  care  to  smaller,  and 
often  rural,  communities  with  an  average 
population  around  8,500.  A  total  of  $20 
million  for  this  program  Includes  an  in- 


crease of  $11,002,000  which  will  provide 
for  an  additional  550  hetilth  service  per- 
sormel,  physicians,  and  nurses,  to  help 
meet  critical  health  manpower  shortages 
in  areas  across  the  Nation. 

I>KEVEimVB    HEALTH    SEBVICE8 

A  total  of  $213,872,000  will  allow  pro- 
gram increases  in  this  area  of  some  $68- 
768,000  over  1972,  of  which  $86,500,000 
are  increases  over  the  budget  requests. 
These  increases  are  all  in  the  areas  of 
disease  control,  occupational  health,  and 
community  environmental  management 

DISEASE    CONTROL 

Infectious  diseases,  sucli  as  rubella. 
measles,  polio,  syphilis,  and  gonorrhea 
have  been  on  the  mcrea&e  and  our  com- 
mittee has  recommended  an  additional 
$25  million  for  special  projects  at  the 
community  level  which  will  help  prevent 
these  diseases.  Of  that  Increase,  $5  mil- 
lion will  initiate  a  comprehensive  com- 
municable disease  health  education  pro- 
gram designed  to  make  the  general 
population  active  participants  in  the 
prevention  of  communicable  diseases  on 
both  an  Individual  and  community  basis. 

COMMBNITy    ENVIRONMENTAL    MANAGEMENT 

The  additional  $6.5  million  above  the 
budget  requests  will  assist  States  and  lo- 
cal communities  in  applying  a  systematic 
management  approach  for  identifying 
environmental  health  iiazards.  setting 
priorities,  developing  and  implementing 
plans  for  the  solution  of  health  prob- 
lems, motivating  and  securing  the  sup- 
port of  community  residents  and  coordi- 
nating community  services,  and  the  pro- 
grams of  other  Federal  agencies  for  ef- 
fective local  action. 

OCCnPATIONAL     HEALTH 

Our  committee  has  recommended  a 
$35  million  increase  that  will  more  than 
double  the  support  for  these  activities  in 
1973.  Tlie  bulk  of  this  increase  is  slated 
for  the  construction,  purchase,  and 
operation  of  fixed-site  and  mobile  clini- 
cal facilities  for:  the  analy.sis.  examma- 
tion.  and  treatment  of  respirators'  and 
pulmonarj'  impairment  in  active  and  in- 
active coal  miners  and  to  accelerate  the 
research  on  pneumoconiosLs  and  other 
respiratory  diseases  authorized  by  the 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 
The  committee  provided  $11  million  for 
the  acceleration  of  the  present  rate  of  oc- 
cupational standards  setting  and  $3  mil- 
lion to  restore  a  budget  cut  in  training 
programs  and  to  provide  a  very  modest 
increase  for  these  special  health  mtin- 
ix)wer  programs. 

NATIONAL    INrrTTTTTES    OF    HEALTH 

The  total  for  all  activities  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
would  be  $2,902,120,000  under  the  recom- 
mendations of  our  committee  that  are 
now  before  the  Senate.  Contrasted  with 
1972.  this  would  provide  an  increase  of 
$683.7  milUon,  The  budget  requests  were 
a  reduction  from  1972  support  levels,  and 
we  have  recomjnended  an  increase  of 
$709,565,000  above  that  budget  request. 

The  NIH  is  the  cutting  edge  of  Federal 
support  for  biomedical  research  and  ap- 
proximately half  of  the  Increase  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  Is  for  the 
supfwrt  of  the  research  institutes  and 
their  programs.  A  total  of  just  under  $1.9 
billion  would  be  available  to  the  research 
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institutes  of  NIH  during  1973  which  rep- 
resents an  increase  over  1969  of  about  85 
percent,  or  almost  $800  million,  which 
does  not  take  into  account  the  high  costs 
of  inflation  in  such  activities. 

Specific  Increases  for  the  various  NIH 
institutes  mclude: 

Cancer— $60  million  for  a  new  total 
of  $492J  niiiUon.  This  provides  a  30  per- 
cent mcrease  over  1972  and  over  twice 
llie  $230  5  million  avaUabie  m  1971.  These 
additional  funds  will  support  expanded 
research  efforts  into  Immunology  that 
will  permit  scientists  to  begin  to  map  the 
features  of  cell  surfaces  and  the  signifi- 
cant differences  between  cells  that  are 
being  discovered .  the  treatment  of  can- 
cers by  druKS.  and  the  role  of  viruses  in 
cancers.  Our  committee  has  recom- 
mended increasing  the  number  of  special 
cancer  research  centers  and  directed  a 
$30  million  increase  in  cancer  control 
activities  that  is  designed  to  insure  more 
rapid  and  effective  communication  of  re- 
search results  to  medical  practitioners 
and,    as     appropriate,    to    the    general 

public 

Heart    and    Umg— $94,720,000    for    a 
new  total  of  $350  million.  Diseases  of  the 
heart,   lungs  and   blood  are   the   major 
killers  in  cur  Nation  uxiay.  The  economic 
losses  are  staggering.  Oiu-  committee  rec- 
ommendations include  additional  funds 
that   would   be   targeted   to   support   of 
pediatric  pulmonary  disease  centers;  in- 
creased research  on  hypertension,  includ- 
m«  a  stepped-up  antihypertensive  ther- 
apy   program;   the  establishment  of  up 
to  20  cardiovascular  disease  prevention 
cimics    expanded  efforts  in  bioengineer- 
ing    that    ultunately    wUl    result   in   an 
implantable   artificial   heart,    an    addi- 
tional $10  million  to  make  a  toUl  of  $25 
million  available  for  a  balanced  program 
of  research  and  commimity  service  on 
sickle  cell  disease;   and  for  a  more  in- 
tensive program   of   public   information 
and  education,  in  cooperation  with  the 
current  programs  of  voluntary  agencies 
and  professional  groups. 

Dental  research— $9,585,000  for  a  new 
total  of  $54  million.  The  national  dental 
care  program  is  giving  greater  momen- 
tum to  research  on  tooth  decay  The 
.search  for  more  effective  and  restorative 
treatment  and,  ultimately,  the  preven- 
tion of  tooth  decay  is  both  of  hmnani- 
tanan  and  economic  importance.  Tliis 
Institute  is  also  responsible  for  progress 
against  cleft  lip  and  palate,  though 
chiefly  by  improving  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  victims  of  this  second  most  com- 
mon congenital  malformation. 

Arthritis,  metabolism  and  digestive 
diseases— $28,675,000  for  a  new  total  of 
$182  million.  The  committee  increases 
would  expand  research  on  numerous 
arthritic  disorders;  errors  of  metabolism, 
such  as  diabetes;  a  variety  of  digestive 
diseases,  such  as  hepatitis,  peptic  ulcer. 
clrrhosLs  of  the  liver  and  gallstones; 
blood,  bone,  urologlcal  and  kidney  dis- 
eases: and  in  fields  such  as  endocrin- 
ology, dematology.  orthopedic  surgery, 
nutrition,  and  others.  Again  the  com- 
mittee has  provided  funds  for  bloenal- 
neering  efforts  that  will  Improve  artifi- 
cial kidneys,  but  basic  research  on 
kidney  iisease  Itself  is  the  surest  means 


toward  preventing  and  controlling  these 
serious  disorders.  ^   ,    ,       .no 

Neurological  diseases  and  stroke— $28,- 
278  000  for  new  total  of  $145  million. 
Stroke  continues  to  be  a  principal  cause 
of  death  and  disability  in  America  and 
many    other    nations.    The    committee 
recommendations  would  more  adequately 
support  the  17  clinical  research  centers, 
over  60  research  projects,  and  ftu-ther 
the  Institute's  plans  for  stroke  acute-care 
research  imits.  At  least  four  acute  spi- 
nal cord  Injury  clinical  research  centers 
will  be  established  in  1973.  Expanded  re- 
search on  sclerosing  disorders.  Parkln- 
somsm.    epilepsy,    chronic    degenerative 
disorders,  hearing  and  speech  disabilltias, 
and   violent   behavior  related  to   brain 
disease  will  be  possible  imder  these  rec- 
ommendations. Three  million  dollars  are 
earmarked  for  centers  for  epilepsy. 

Allergy  and  infectious  diseases — $22,- 
351,000  for  a  new  total  of  $135  million. 
Immunology  is  the  allergist's  basic  sci- 
entilic  discipline  and  Is  known  to  be  in- 
volved in  many  other  disease  areas,  such 
as  those  in  pediatrics  and  metabolic  dis- 
ease, and  the  committee  recommenda- 
tlon.s  include  $6  million  to  expand  re- 
search on  immunology.  A  similar  amount 
is  designated  for  research  on  allergies. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  increased  on  in- 
fluenza research  to  hopefully  head  off  the 
toll  of  an  expected  major  epidemic  with- 
in the  next  5  years  and  equal  attention 
will  be  focused  on  the  current  epidemic 
of  venereal  diseases,  and  to  develop  new 
measures   against   both   infectious   and 
serum  hepatitis. 

General  medical  sciences— $30,040,000 
for  a  new  total  of  $206  mDlion.  With  re- 
sponsibilities to  conduct  research  and  re- 
search training  in  sciences  basic  to  med- 
icine and  in  the  various  cUnlcal  sciences, 
this  Institute  contributes  to  the  solution 
of  nationally  important  health  problems 
not  under  the  purview  of  the  other  cate- 
gorical institutes.  A  major  effort  in  the 
study  of  genetics  and  the  genetics  of  dis- 
ease will  be  more  adequately  supported: 
research  and  training   in  the  fields  of 
trauma,  anesthesiology,  diagnostic  radi- 
ology, pharmacology,  and  toxicology  will 
be  expanded;  and  the  work  of  biomedical 
engineering    centers    will    also    be    ex- 
panded, along  with  the  automated  clini- 
cal laboratories.  A  special  effort  to  attract 
and  more  adequately  prepare  minority 
students  for  a  greater  role  in  the  Nation's 
health  science  programs  will  also  receive 
additional  funding. 

Child  health  and  himian  develop- 
ment— $32,756,000  for  a  new  total  of  $160 
million.  Three  areas  of  special  concern 
in  this  Institute  and  to  the  committee 
share  In  the  bulk  of  the  increase  recom- 
mended: Population,  $13  million,  child 
health.  $8  million,  and  the  aging,  $5  mil- 
lion. 

Of  very  special  concern  to  the  commit- 
tee Is  the  lack  of  research  on  the  sudden 
Infant  death  syndrome — SIDS — which  is 
also  known  as  crib  death  and  a  major 
contributor  to  the  68,000  infant  deaths  in 
1971  The  development  of  neonatal  In- 
tensive care  nurseries  as  a  part  of  medi- 
cal centers  is  considered  essential  to  ef- 
fectively reducing  morbidity  and  mortal- 
ity  in    this   age   period,   and   expanded 


training  programs  in  this  specialty  field 
will  be  supported. 

Elsewhere  in  the  NIH  appropriation, 
the  committee  added  $20.9  million  for  the 
construction  of  the  research  facility  for 
this  Institute.  Plarming  funds  were  ap- 
propriated in  fiscal  year  1966;  lack  of 
adequate  space  and  facilities  is  now  seri- 
ously hampering  the  orderty  growth  of 
the  intramural  research  of  this  unit  that 
was  established  in  1963;  and  the  commit- 
tee is  convinced  this  long  delayed  con- 
struction project  must  proceed  forth- 
with. „„„    ^ 

Eye   Institute— $7,868,000   for   a    new 

total  of  $45  million.  Established  in  1968, 
the  committee  recommendation  would 
result  in  an  increase  of  50  percent  over 
the  level  appropriated  to  the  Eye  Insti- 
tute for  1971.  The  increase  provided  this 
year  will  launch  a  research  program  on 
retinal  and  choroidal  disorders:  expand 
the  search  for  a  nonsurgical  means  of 
treating  cataracts;  target  funds  for  cor- 
neal disorders  so  the  Institute  can  effec- 
tively develop  improved  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  methods  to  aid  those  affected 
by  this  group  of  disorders;  and  carr>-  for- 
ward a  comprehensive  research  program 
directed  toward  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol  of    a   leading    cause   of   blindness, 
glaucoma.  Four  mUUon  dollars  altogether 
has  beeen  added  by  the  committee  for 
diabetic  retinopathy  and  closely  related 
vascular  diseases  of  the  eye. 

Environmental  health  sciences— $-.- 
987  000  for  a  new  total  of  $32  million. 
Established  5  years  ago  and  the  only 
Institute  not  on  the  NIH  campus  at 
Bethesda,  this  unit  is  concerned  with  the 
way  in  which  man's  health  is  adversely 
affected  by  his  environment.  Much  of 
their  work  is  basic,  but  as  each  year 
brings  an  increasing  number  of  new  and 
different  chemical  compounds  and  sub- 
stances into  our  environment  a  major 
responsibility  of  this  Institute  is  the  de- 
velopment of  reliable  testing  equipment 
and  procedures  for  such  compoimds  that 
will  reduce  the  time,  complexity  and 
costs  associated  with  such  evaluation 
programs. 

Research  resources— $7,991,000  for  a 
new  total  of  $83  million.  This  unit  at  NIH 
provides  resource  grants  that  help  sup- 
port institutional  or  regional  centers  con- 
cerned with  human  clinical  investigation, 
biotechnology  development  and  applica- 
tion and  animal  care  and  research.  A 
major  portion  of  the  increase  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  will  help  to 
support  primate  research  centers  and 
assist  other  facilities  to  bring  their 
animal  care  programs  into  compliance 
with  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  of  1970. 
and  to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  medi- 
cal care  related  to  the  general  clinical 
research  centers  program. 

Pogarty  International  Center.  $l,45o.- 
000  for  a  new  total  of  $6  million.  The 
corrmilttee  has  recommended  an  addi- 
tional $900,000  to  initiate  a  comprehen- 
sive program  that  will  assist  the  career 
development  of  faculty  members  of  US. 
schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentis- 
try, and  public  health,  and  the  faculty 
and  students  in  the  health  professions 
and  allied  health  fields,  including  nurs- 
ing, pharmacy,  podiatry,  optometrj-,  and 
veterinary  medicine  by  granting  .selected 
personnel    fellowships    that    will    allow 
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study  or  research  In  foreign  medical 
centers  or  health  related  institutions.  A 
highly  successful  program  at  the  center 
has  allowed  over  1,200  foreign  nationals 
such  opportunities  during  the  past  14 
years,  and  the  committee  is  convinced 
this  program  should  become  a  two-way 
street  that  U.S.  citizens  will  now  be  able 
to  travel. 

TKAINING    GSAKTS    AND    FE1XOWSHIP3 

All  of  the  foregoing  institutes  help  to 
meet  the  continuing  needs  for  highly 
trained  and  dedicated  individuals  who 
will  be  engaged  in  all  types  of  biomedical 
research  in  the  future.  Due  to  arbitrary 
budget  and  apportionment  restrictions, 
the  number  of  NIH  post-doctoral  fellow- 
ships— which  not  only  support  advanced 
research  training,  but  also  yield  useful 
research  results — declined  from  5.250  in 
1969  to  only  3.099  in  1972.  Training 
grants  similarly  declined  from  2,400  in 
1969  to  2.087  in  1972. 

This  committee  has  opposed  such  ac- 
tions with  limited  success  in  the  past, 
and  this  attrition  can  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  if  the  research  manpower  is  to 
be  available  to  sustain  the  expanded  re- 
search efforts  on  cancer,  heart,  lung  dis- 
eases, and  all  the  other  research  fron- 
tiers that  offer  opportunities  for  renewed 
and  more  vigorous  attacks.  The  time  has 
come,  if  indeed  it  is  not  past  due,  to  re- 
store the  research  fellowship  and  train- 
ing programs  to  the  level  at  which  they 
were  before  that  .subtle  policy  of  attri- 
tion was  put  into  effect. 

The  committee  has.  therefore,  recom- 
mended the  addition  of  $46,782,000  in 
this  bill  which,  together  with  the  House 
increases  for  these  programs,  will  re- 
store all  of  them  in  the  several  Institutes 
to  their  fiscal  year  1969  level  and  pro- 
vide a  i-easonable  base  for  their  future 
growth. 

HEALTH    MANPOWEK 

The  committee  recommendation  would 
provide  a  total  of  $897,178,000  which 
represents  an  increase  of  $158,550,000 
above  the  House  allowances.  $363,550,000 
above  the  budget  requests,  and  $223.- 
616.000  over  the  fiscal  year  1972  level  of 
funding. 

The  Health  Manpower  Training  Act 
of  1971  and  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of 
1971.  signed  into  law  in  mid-November 
of  last  year,  did  not  merely  continue  the 
then  existing  programs  launched  imder 
earlier  health  manpower  legislation,  but 
were  designed  to  increase  significantly 
the  future  supply  of  health  manpower, 
to  develop  new  types  of  personnel  and 
modes  of  practice  to  make  competent 
health  care  more  readily  and  more  uni- 
formly available,  and  to  establish  a  co- 
herent and  explicit  Federal  role  in  the 
support  of  the  educational  system  that 
prepares  all  types  of  health  manpower. 

The  major  health  manpower  training 
legislation  must  be  funded  at  a  level  that 
will  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  pro- 
duction of  health  professionals  and 
other  health  personnel.  Tfie  administra- 
tion's request  simply  did  not  cope  with 
the  problems  faced  by  the  Nation's 
health  training  institutions.  The  budget 
was  totally  inadequate  to  meet  obvious 
health  manpower  needs.  A  far  greater  ef- 
fort is  necessary  than  that  envisioned  in 
the  administration's  budget.  All  of  the  In- 


creases the  committee  recommend  will 
help  to  stimtilate  the  production  and  im- 
prove the  training  of  needed  health  pro- 
fessionals as  well  as  to  strengthen  the 
operation  of  trainliig  institutions  for  the 
long  haul. 

Congress  intended,  as  the  American 
people  have  requested,  to  take  effective 
measures  to  change  the  pattern  of  short- 
age and  maldistribution  which  lias 
plagued  the  Nation's  health  care  delivery 
picture  for  too  many  years.  To  do  this, 
the  committee  has  recommended  signif- 
icant increases  in  the  appropriation  for 
health  manpower  training  programs. 

The  trsdning  programs,  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  HesUth  Manpower 
Education,  in  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  provide  financial  assistance  to 
the  schools  of  the  health  professions — 
medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  optom- 
etry, pharmacy,  podiatry,  veterinary 
medicine — and  the  schools  of  public 
health,  nursing,  and  allied  health,  pro- 
vide construction  grants  for  new  or  reno- 
vated facilities,  funds  for  speclEil  projects, 
financial  distress  grants,  assistance  to 
new  schools  or  2-year  schools  converting 
to  degree  granting  institutions;  scholar- 
ships and  loans  to  students  in  schools 
of  the  health  professions  and  nursing; 
training  in  family  medicine,  health  man- 
power education  initiative  awards,  and 
for  a  variety  of  programs  to  improve 
the  number,  quality,  and  distribution  of 
manpower. 

The  Congress  authorized  a  strong  fi- 
nancial floor  of  support  to  the  schools  of 
the  health  professions  and  niusing  when 
they  enacted  the  mechanism  of  capita- 
tion payments.  Although  these  capitation 
pajTnents  have  not  been  funded  at  their 
full  authorization  levels,  the  eligible 
schools  and  colleges  have  all  been  re- 
quired to  meet  stringent  guidelines  and 
requirements  for  enrollment  increases. 
We  have  everj'  indication  that  the  in- 
centives provided  through  this  mecha- 
nism will  resiUt  in  increased  numbers 
of  first  year  places  in  all  of  the  health 
professions  and  nursing.  Quality  in  such 
training  programs  must  not  be  sacrificed 
for  quantity.  It  is  equally  clear  that  such 
schools  and  colleges  must  receive  fimds 
under  this  new  program  at  least  equal 
to  the  amount  of  support  they  received 
from  institutional  support  and  special 
project  grants  under  previous  legislation. 

The  committee  recommendations  in- 
clude increases  over  the  Budget  requests 
of  $246,900,000  more  for  the  medical. 
dental,  and  related  professions;  $90,500.- 
000  more  for  nursing;  $17,290,000  more 
for  allied  health;  $4,460,000  more  fo^ 
public  health;  and  $2  million  more  for 
dental  health. 

Of  the  increases  over  the  budget  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  $182  million 
is  for  construction  grants  that  will  help 
meet  the  enormous  need  for  more  fa- 
cilities where  such  health  manpower 
training  programs  can  take  place.  The 
administration  requests  contained  no 
such  grant  requests  for  fiscal  year  1973 
and  the  total  now  recommended  by  the 
committee  is  only  $23,015,000  above  the 
amotmts  provided  in  the  1972  budget.  If 
the  Congress  agrees  to  these  recommen- 
dations and  the  President  approves  this 
measure,  the  committee  has  also  directed 


that   these   ftmds   be  obligated   during 
fiscal  year  1973. 

Ttia  sjjeciflc  details  of  these  health 
manpower  recommendations  can  be 
found  on  pages  75-77  of  the  committee 
report  and  they  are  also  contained  within 
the  comparative  statement  of  new  budget 
authority  for  1972  and  budget  estimates 
and  amotmts  recommended  in  the  bill 
for  1973  that  was  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  a  few  minutes  ago 

BUILDING    AND    rACILITlZS 

The  committee  recommendation  con- 
tains an  increase  of  $24,980,000  above  the 
House  allowance  and  the  budget  re- 
quests. The  bulk  of  this  amount,  $20.9 
million  is  for  the  long-delayed  facility 
for  the  Child  Health  and  Humeri  Devel- 
opment Institute  discussed  previously. 
The  balance  is  for  planning  ftmds  lor  a 
major  addition  to  the  Clinical  Center  at 
NIH,  that  will  primarily  expand  their 
ambulatorj-  care  capabilities.  Not  only 
is  ambiilatory  care  equally  satisfactory — 
and  sometimes  even  better — from  a  re- 
search point  of  view,  but  is  much  less  ex- 
pensive, more  acceptable  to  the  patient, 
and  more  convenient  for  his  family.  Tlie 
growing  need  for  several  of  the  institutes 
for  better  ambulatory  care  facilities  in 
the  Clinical  Center  has  now  been  brought 
to  a  head  by  the  urgent  need  for  the 
Cancer  Institute  for  such  space. 

These  additional  funds  will  be  used 
to  plan  such  an  addition,  and  also  two 
attendant  parking  facilities  to  meet  the 
needs  of  patients  and  staff  for  such  spac€ 
and  to  replace  parking  lots  that  will  be 
lost  due  to  construction  of  the  addition 
to  the  Clinical  Center,  and  the  modifica- 
tion and  modernization  of  space  in  the 
existing  Clinical  Center  required  by  the 
construction  of  the  nev^  wing. 

OFFICE    OF    THT    DDIECTOH 

The  conunittee  has  recommended  an 
increase  over  the  budget  estimate  and 
House  allowance  of  $1  million  to  cover 
the  cost  of  an  additional  80  positions  In 
the  Clinical  Center  that  are  needed  to 
open  more  nursing  units  for  the  Cancer 
Institute. 

A  TIllCE  FOB  ACCOrjfTABIUTy  IN  BIOMEDICAL 
RESEABCH 

One  of  the  most  significant  actions 
taken  by  the  committee  in  relation  to 
NIH  and  perhsips  all  Federal  support  of 
biomedical  research  v\-as  the  direction 
given  to  all  of  the  research  institutes  to 
initiate  formal  procedures  that  will  more 
readily  and  graphically  reveal  the  full 
thnist  of  efforts,  tiltimate  goals,  and  im- 
mediate objectives  across  the  broad  spec- 
trum of  their  responsibilities.  The  time 
for  such  an  accounting  in  research  ex- 
penditures is  perhaps  long  overdue. 

No  one  can  say  that  this  committee  has 
been  parsimonious  about  meeting  the 
requests  for  support  of  biomedical  re- 
search or  the  needs  for  the  training  of 
health  manpower.  This  committee  has 
been  responsive  to  the  demands  of  our 
citizens  for  greater  attention  to  the 
scourge  of  dread  diseases  within  the  re- 
search clinics  and  laboratories  of  our 
Nation,  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  have  been  the  cutting  edge  of  this 
magnificent  effort.  But  this  committee 
is  equally  concerned  with  results  that 
might  be  achieved  from  the  investment 
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of  these  tax  dollars,  and  a  lime  for  great- 
er accountability  is  sotnewliat  overdue. 
The  direction  of  biomedical  research 
programs  is  one  of  the  most  difiBcuit  sub- 
jects presented  to  the  Congress.  In  the 
field  of  health,  both  in  the  dehvery  of 
services  and  in  the  quest  for  answers 
about  diseases,  too  often  decisions  might 
be  based  upon  intuition  or  emotion, 
ratiier  ilian  empirical  evidence. 

It  would  appear  that  m  some  areas  an 
imbalance  exists  between  programs 
where  the  goals  are  the  acquisition  of 
more  basic  knowledge  and  the  applica- 
tion of  know-how  to  verj-  specific  prob- 
lems. Human  health  is  too  important  to 
be  left  to  chance  or  Ileeting  bursts  of 
attention. 

This  committee  is  convinced  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  health  research 
resources  of  our  Nation  must  be  better 
organized  and  address  themselves  to 
problems  at  hand  in  a  more  systematic 
manner.  Within  a  $2.9  billion  enterprise, 
the  NIH  must  make  a  more  determined 
effort  to  attain  a  proper  balance  between 
applied  and  basic  research  in  biomedi- 
cine. 

In  appearances  before  the  committee 
this  vear,  NIH  officials  presented  testi- 
mony- about  60  priority  areas  of  special 
concern,  where  the  numbers  of  citizens 
afflicted  with  disease  is  significant 
wliere  the  life  expectancy  or  years  of 
life  lost  due  to  disease  is  appreciable, 
where  the  loss  to  the  economy  and  the 
actual  dollar  burden  upon  public  agen- 
cies is  phenomenal,  and  where  the  best 
professional  judgment  dictated  the  in- 
vestment of  additional  funds 

Greater  accountability  is  possible  in 
the  field  of  health,  and  the  committee 
will  expect  all  of  the  NIH  to  formulate 
•blueprints"  or  health  research  strate- 
gies, Uiat  will  take  Into  account  those 
aforemenUoned  factors.  The  mdividual 
institutes  should  direct  their  resources 
to  those  disease  problems  that  are  most 
important  and  widespread,  where  effec- 
tive means  for  deahng  with  the  problems 
are  available,  where  new  opportunities 
have  emerged,  and  where  the  likely  bene- 
fits justify  the  expected  costs. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  has  al- 
ready started  to  formulate  such  a  blue- 
print and  others  should  follow.  The  NIH 
should  call  upon  their  own  professional 
competence  in  formulating  such  blue- 
prints for  better  health,  and  they  should 
not  hesitate  to  call  upon  am'  resource 
outside  of  Government,  or  the  primary 
health-biomedical  community,  which 
can  help  determine  these  needs  and  the 
directions  that  should  be  followed. 

This  committee  will  expect  the  NIH 
to  present  such  blueprints  for  better 
health  during  hearings  on  the  1974  budg- 
et, and  will  call  upon  other  divisions 
and  agencies  within  the  Department  to 
formulate  similar  strategies  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  health  services  and  training  pro- 
grams for  health  manpower. 

The  use  of  modest  amounts  from  within 
the  fimds  available  to  the  several  in- 
stitutes  and  divisions  of  NIH  to  arrive  at 
such  strategies  and  blueprints  would  not 
be  questioned  by  this  committee,  nor  do 
we  believe  the  public  would  begrudge  such 
expenditures.  On  the  contrary,  we  be- 
lieve the  taxpayers  deserve  such  profes- 


sional judgments  and  information,  and 
that  continued  support  of  these  efforts  by 
the  Congress  requires  it. 

CirnCE    OF    EDUCATION 

The  recommendations  of  this  com- 
mittee relative  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion budget  must  be  seen  as  constituting 
onlv  a  part  of  the  Federal  Government's 
support  of  all  educational  institutions 
and  programs.  In  total,  the  1973  budget 
requested  $16.7  billion  in  new  budget 
authority  for  education,  of  which  only 
$6.1  billion  Is  associated  with  Office  of 
Education  programs,  or  only  one-third  of 
all  Federal  support. 

Other  parts  of  HEW  account  for 
about  20  pereent — primarily  for  medical 
education  and  research  programs  that 
are  conducted  at  colleges  and  univer- 
sities— and  the  remainder  Is  distributed 
among  28  Federal  agencies,  principally 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

The  Office  of  Education  estimate  ac- 
tually considered  by  the  committee  to- 
tals only  $3.3  billion  since  over  45  per- 
cent of  the  dollars  included  in  the  budg- 
et lacked  legislative  authorization.  The 
programs  lacking  authorization  include 
a  number  of  existing  authorities  In  the 
area  of  higher  education  and  education 
professions  development  as  well  as  the 
Follow  Through  program  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  Several  new 
programs  for  which  requests  have  yet 
to  be  transmitted  Include  aid  for  de- 
segregating .school  districts,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  research-oriented  National 
Institute  of  Education,  and  a  program 
for  supporting  Innovation  and  reform  in 
higher  education. 

These  programs — and  numerous  oth- 
ers— are  Included  In  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972.  The  conference 
report  on  this  bill  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  on  May  24  and  the  House  on 
June  8.  In  view  of  the  lateness  of  this 
legislation,  the  committee  was  not  able 
to^  consider  most  of  the  $2.6  billion  in 
estimates  associated   with  it. 

That  measure  did  not  become  law  until 
lust  last  Friday.  June  23,  when  the 
President  announced  that  he  signed  it 
reluctantly. 

The  committee  anticipates  that  the 
administration  will  now  revise  the  vari- 
ous estimates  involved  under  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  Act  of  1972  and  sub- 
mit a  supplemental  request  at  an  early 
date.  The  committee  will  review  any 
such  request  with  utmost  care  and  act 
as  expeditiously  as  possible  so  that  both 
institutions  and  students  anxiously 
awaiting  the  implementation  of  those 
new  programs  can  make  their  plans  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  committee  did,  however,  include 
funds  in  this  bUl  for  the  purchase  of 
educational  equipment  under  title  in 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
and  instructional  equipment  under  title 
VI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act — both  of 
which  were  then  unauthorized.  Since 
these  Items  are  contained  in  the  "li- 
brary resources"  appropriation,  for 
which  this  bill  otherwise  contains  funds, 
and  since  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972  provide  for  a  simple  extension 


of  the  present  authorities,  the  commit- 
tee has  included  amounts  that  were  con- 
tingent upon  enactment  of  the  basic 
legislation. 

TITLK     1 

With  the  increfise  over  the  budget 
estimate  of  $36,500,000  and  the  special 
language  provided  in  the  actual  bill,  the 
committee  has  assured  the  fact  that  no 
State  will  receive  less  under  this  appro- 
priation from  these  funds  which  assist 
educationally  deprived  children  than 
such  States  received  under  last  year's 
bill.  This  title  is  the  major  source  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  due  to  the  vagaries  of  the  dis- 
tribution formula  such  reductions  could 
have  occurred  without  these  additional 
funds  and  the  special  provision. 

Supplementary  services:  An  addition- 
al $25  million  is  provided  over  the  budget 
requests  and  the  amoimts  available  in 
1972.  Tnis  increase  will  expand  support 
of  guidance  and  counseling  programs, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  programs 
aimed  at  reassuring  that  the  right  to  read 
shall  be  a  reality  for  all  children. 

Strengthening  State  departments  of 
education:  An  additional  $12  million 
over  the  budget  requests  was  provided  by 
the  committee  that  will  allow  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  increased  re- 
sources for  the  planning  and  evaluation 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs.  The  committee  expects  that  at 
least  $1,750,000  of  the  Increase  will  be 
used  by  State  departments  of  education 
to  establish  and  strengthen  programs 
serv-ing  gifted  and  talented  children. 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected 
areas:  The  committee  recommendations 
include  $230,495,000  more  than  requested 
in  the  budget  and  $49,525,000  more  than 
was  available  in  1972  for  the  Public  Law 
874-815  programs,  popularly  known  as 
the  impacted  aid  funds.  These  amounts, 
together  with  special  provisions  in  the 
bill  will  retain  the  same  levels  of  support 
for  eligible  children  in  local  school  dis- 
tricts as  provided  in  last  year's  appro- 
priation. Without  such  provisions,  many 
school  districts  with  the  greatest  per- 
centages of  such  children,  would  receive 
proportionately  less. 

The  committee  recommendations 
would  also  increase  fimds  available 
under  Public  Law  815  by  $20  million  for 
construction  projects.  The  committee  has 
directed  that  such  funds  be  used  to  meet 
the  most  pressing  construction  needs  for 
school  facilities  for  Indian  children  and 
for  children  Uving  on  military  installa- 
tions, particularly  in  cases  where  the 
schools  themselves  are  located  on  Federal 
property,  but  operated  by  local  educa- 
tional authorities. 

Education  for  the  handicapped:  Of 
the  total  increase  of  $50,750,000  in  this 
appropriation  item  recommended  by  the 
committee  over  the  budget  request,  the 
bulk  or  $42,500,000  Is  slated  for  State 
grant  programs  and  would  more  than 
double  the  amount  allocated  for  that  ac- 
count. This  would  provide  direct  services 
for  about  400.000  handicapped  children 
in  1973  contrasted  to  services  for  180,000 
eligible  children  in  1972.  Such  an  increase 
is  more  than  jiistified  and  warranted. 

The  committee  has  also  recommended 
additional  fimda  for  research  and  demon- 
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stration  of  educational  programs  for  the 
handicapped  which  will  allow  the  fund- 
ing of  105  such  special  projects  next 
year  as  opposed  to  some  55  projects  in 
1972. 

An  additional  $4  million  has  been  pro- 
vided by  this  committee  over  the  budget 
request  and  the  House  allowance  for 
special  education  and  manpower  devel- 
opment activities.  This  increase  should 
help  to  fvuther  narrow  the  gap  between 
the  need  for  teachers  of  the  handicapped 
and  the  number  of  such  teachers  cur- 
rently available. 

Another  increase  recommended  by  this 
committee  over  the  budget  and  the  House 
allowance  is  $1,750,000  for  children  with 
specific  learning  disabilities.  This  amount 
will  support  about  10  more  new  projects 
diuing  1973  and  bring  the  total  amoimt 
dedicated  to  these  purposes  to  double 
the  amount  available  during  1972. 

Tlie  committee  has  also  approved  in- 
creased support  levels  over  1972  for  the 
deaf -blind  centers,  early  childhood  proj- 
ects, regional  resource  centers,  physical 
education  and  recreatiwi  research,  and 
the  media  services  and  captioned  film 
programs  that  serve  specisd  needs  in 
education  for  the  handicapped. 

Vocational  and  adult  education:  The 
total  Increase  of  $132,641,000  approved 
by  the  committee  over  the  budget  esti- 
mates and  last  year's  level  of  support, 
agpln  includes  a  substantial  portion.  $50 
miUlon,  for  an  Increase  In  the  basic 
grants  to  States.  These  are  matching 
grant  fimds  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis 
that  Is  oversubscribed  by  the  States  and 
that  Includes  setasldes  for  special  pur- 
poses: 15  percent  for  the  disadvantaged. 
15  percent  for  postsecondary  programs, 
and  10  percent  for  the  handicapped.  The 
committee  has  Included  language  In  the 
bill  which  will  insure  that  no  State  will 
receive  less  in  1973  than  In  1972. 

Additional  increases  in  grants  to  States 
for  vocational  education  over  the  budget 
estimates  and  last  year's  levels  of  support 
have  be«i  approved  for  programs  for 
students  with  special  needs.  $9.9  million: 
consumer  and  homemaking  education. 
$12.7  million;  cooperative  education,  $10 
million;  work-study  programs,  $4.5  mil- 
lion: and  the  State  advisorj'  councils  for 
vocational  education.  $1.7  million. 

For  research  in  vocational  education 
an  additional  $20  million  is  recommend- 
ed by  the  committee  above  the  Budget 
estimates  and  the  House  allowances.  Half 
of  the  increase  would  be  in  grants  to  the 
States  for  research,  with  an  additional 
$8  million  in  special  grants  to  develop, 
establish,  and  operate  exemplary  and  In- 
novative occupational  education  pro- 
grams designed  to  serve  as  models  for 
use  in  vocational  education  programs. 
The  remaining  increase  of  $2  million 
would  double  the  total  amount  available 
In  1972  to  develop  curriculums  for  new 
and  changing  occupations. 

For  adult  education  the  committee 
recommendation  would  allow  $23.7  mil- 
lion more  to  be  available  through  grants 
to  States,  and  help  to  provide  basic  edu- 
cational programs  for  over  1  million 
adults.  Again,  the  committee  has  in- 
clude language  in  the  bill  which  will 
assure  that  no  State  will  receive  less  in 
1973  than  In  1972. 


All  of  these  vocational  and  adult  edu- 
cation programs  are  among  the  most 
beneficial  to  our  Nation  and  truly  repre- 
sent "investments"  that  this  committee 
strongly  supports. 

Library  resources :  The  committee  rec- 
ommendations include  $90  million  for 
programs  not  considered  by  the  House 
and  would  provide  $151,770,000  more 
than  the  budget  estimates.  An  mcrease 
of  $75  million  over  the  budget  and  House 
allowance  is  recommended  for  audioris- 
ual  equipment  and  materials  under 
NDEA  title  HI  and  a  similar  recommen- 
dation of  $15  million  to  fund  the  pur- 
chase of  like  materials  and  equipment 
for  colleges,  especially  commimity  col- 
leges, under  HEW  title  'VI.  These  funds 
are  matched  by  eligible  educational  in- 
sltuatlons.  which  include  both  public 
and  private  schools,  and  to  the  knowledge 
of  this  committee  have  consistently  been 
oversubscribed  in  past  years  and  con- 
tributed Immeasurably  to  the  improve- 
ment of  instructional  programs. 

Additional  increases  over  the  budget 
requests  were  approved  by  this  commit- 
tee along  with  the  House,  for  public 
library  services,  $86.8  million;  public  li- 
brary construction.  $15  million;  and  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  librar>- 
resources.  $10  million.  These  funds  will 
support  the  purchase  of  at  least  3.200.000 
additional  books  in  the  public  libraries  of 
the  Nation  and  better  assist  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  Ubrarj'  resources  in  the 
public  and  private  elementary-sceondary 
schools  that  serve  over  48  milhon  stu- 
dents. 

Everj-  year,  the  committee  has  been 
faced  by  budget  requests  that  would  cur- 
tail these  assistance  programs  to  pubUc 
libraries.  Few  programs  within  OE  serve 
a  higher  proportion  of  all  the  citizens  in 
our  Nation,  and  these  rather  limited 
fund^  nave  a  great  multiplier  effect 
throughout  almost  everj'  community  in 
our  land.  In  some  cases,  these  funds  are 
helping  to  support  programs  that  would 
otherwise  leave  unmet  needs  among 
many  of  our  people. 

In  my  own  State,  the  Seattle  Public 
Library  provides  librarj-  service  to  the 
blind  and  the  liandicapped  throughout 
the  State  of  Washington.  It  has  been 
title  1.  LSCA  funds  that  have  helped  to 
make  this  service  possible  and  because 
the  Seattle  Public  Library  has  coordi- 
nated this  effort  that  service  is  made 
available  to  the  blind  and  handicapped  in 
the  State  at  a  much  lower  unit  cost  than 
would  be  the  case  where  other  commu- 
nities duplicated  the  program. 

These  funds  have  helped  bring  about 
other  improvements  in  library  services 
In  the  State  of  Washington,  and  I  know 
other  States  are  also  doing  these  things, 
such  as:  Increased  sharing  of  resources 
among  and  between  public  and  private 
libraries;  the  use  of  modern  technology 
in  an  appropriate,  economic  maimer  to 
facilitate  the  sharing  of  resources;  and 
expanded  availabilty  of  special  library 
materials  located  in  specific  libraries  to 
every  resident  of  the  State. 

Since  these  LSCA  titles  were  enacted 
in  1956,  over  92  library  construction 
projects  have  been  funded  in  the  State 
of  Washington.  In  just  the  last  3  years, 
20-si2e  public  libraries  have  been  built, 


expanded  or  moved  into  larger  quarters, 
and  at  least  a  dozen  similar  building 
projects  are  now  underwaj-  or  In  the 
planning  stages.  Again,  I  am  sure  other 
Senators  can  testify  to  similar  programs 
in  their  States  that  are  resultinig  in  bet- 
ter library  services  to  all  their  residents. 
And  I  would  stress,  these  are  matching 
money  programs  and  almost  without  ex- 
ception the  local  contributions  have  ex- 
ceeded the  Federal  funds  available. 

Bilingual  education:  The  committee 
recommendation  of  $18,870,000  more 
than  the  budget  request  and  $15  milhon 
more  than  the  House  allowance  will  pro- 
vide 150  new  programs  as  weU  as  the 
continuation  of  some  203  ongoing  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  children — such  as  Mexican  Americans 
and  American  Indians — who  come  from 
environments  where  the  dominant  lan- 
guage is  other  than  English.  The  com- 
mittee increase  provides  for  a  preschool 
and  early  elementary  educational  tele- 
vision program  for  Spanish-speaking 
children.  The  committee  has  also  em- 
phasized the  need  to  adequately  train 
special  teachers  of  bilingual  education 
programs  so  that  they  are  able  to  speak 
fluently,  as  well  as  write,  in  the  native 
Isaiguage  of  the  children  severed. 

Educational  technologj-;  An  increase 
recommended  by  the  committee  of  $12 
million  over  the  budget  request  and 
House  allowance  will  support  promising 
new  projects  in  educational  television 
that  could  not  otherwise  be  funded  with- 
in the  budget  estimate.  This  could  in- 
clude demonstrations  of  the  'open  uni- 
versity" concept,  the  use  of  new  technol- 
ogy in  the  area  of  adult  basic  education, 
and  the  use  of  television  to  help  the  par- 
ents of  preschool  children. 

Right  to  read:  .An  increase  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  over  the  budg- 
et request  and  House  allowance  of  $10 
million  will  assist  in  achieving  one  of  the 
major  goals  of  the  educational  system 
to  reduce  iUiteracy  in  our  Nation. 

Drug  abuse  education:  An  increase  of 
$1,800,000  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee over  the  budget  request  and  House 
allowance  is  slated  for  community  based 
drug  education  projects.  Such  projects 
do  not  require  an  expensive  staff  or  phys- 
ical plant,  and  have  proven  highly  suc- 
cessful at  reaching  many  young  people 
at  the  community  level.  In  the  light  of 
increasing  evidence  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  drug  abuse  problem  in  our  Nation 
the  committee  was  distressed  to  learn 
that  the  Office  of  Education  planned  to 
cut  back  Federal  support  by  as  much  as 
50  percent  in  many  of  these  ongoing  proj- 
ects. The  committee  allowance  directly 
to  this  program  for  1973  would  help 
continue  support  for  these  community 
based  projects. 

Environmental  education:  An  Increase 
of  $820,000  would  be  allowed  under  the 
committee  recommendations  and  House 
allow-ances  and  provide  for  expandmg 
special  projects  with  national  signifi- 
cance. About  hsJf  the  increase  will  ex- 
pand two  or  three  successful  existing  lo- 
cal projects  into  national  demonstrations 
to  train  educational  persoimel.  Another 
$200,000  will  provide  field  agents  to  dis- 
seminate curriculum  and  assist  new- 
projects.   The   remaimng    $200,000    will 
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fund  a  survey  of  the  state  of  the  Nation's 
understanding  of  the  environment. 

Other  priority  programs:  The  com- 
mittee wishes  to  draw  attention  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  school  project  that 
is  fxmded  under  this  program.  The  imag- 
inative expenditure  of  these  funds  by 
this  local  school  system  could  facilitate 
District-wide  opportimltles  for  upgrad- 
mg  the  qualifications  and  the  quality  of 
professional  educational  personnel  and 
of  programs  for  the  community  as  a 
whole.  The  committee  endorses  this  proj- 
ect and  hopes  that  it  will  provide  a  mod- 
el for  the  Nation,  both  in  educational 
content  and  in  the  wise  and  economical 
use  of  Federal  funds.  The  committee 
notes  that  requests  for  appropriations 
for  these  purposes  will  henceforth  be 
made  by  the  new  National  Institute 
of  Education.  Where  appropriate,  the 
Institute  should  draw  on  the  expertise  of 
the  OfQce  of  Education  to  assure  the  nec- 
essary continuity  of  effort. 

Salaries  and  expenses:  The  committee 
recommendations  include  an  increase  of 
$1  million  over  the  budget  requests  and 
House  allowance  that  will  fund  approxi- 
mately 75  additional  positions  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Education.  The  committee  is  con- 
vinced such  action  is  necessary  to  im- 
prove o\'erall  management  of  OE:  that 
not  enough  resources  have  been  allocated 
to  controlling  tiie  default  .situation  in 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  and  the  na- 
tional defense  student  loan  programs; 
and  that  delays  in  the  annoimcement  of 
awards  under  title  I.  ESEA  and  imder 
the  educational  opportunity  grant  and 
college  work -study  programs  frustrate 
the  efforts  of  the  Congress  to  make  funds 
avtiilable  on  a  u.nely  basis  through  early 
appropriations. 

The  committee  is  persuaded  that. 
while  more  efBcient  management  in 
these  areas  is  both  desirable  and  neces- 
sary, there  is  also  a  genuine  need  for  ad- 
ditional manpower.  The  report  of  the 
committee  details  the  distribution  of  the 
additional  personnel  now  authorized  and 
provided  lor 

SOCl.^L   AND    REHABILirATION    SERVICES 

Within  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Services  a  number  of  important  pro- 
grams remained  unauthorized  for  fiscal 
year  1973  when  final  committee  action 
was  taken.  These  Included  rehabilitation 
services  and  facilities,  .special  programs 
for  the  aging,  youth  development  and  de- 
linquency prevention,  research,  and 
training. 

In  the  past,  this  committee  has  been 
most  responsive  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
these  programs  and  anticipates  an  op- 
portimity,  at  an  early  date,  to  offer  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Senate  for  these 
programs  during  fiscal  year  1973  once 
the  necessary  authorizing  legislation  has 
passed  the  Congress  and  been  approved 
by  the  President. 

Two  line  items  of  special  concern  to 
the  committee  have  been  recommended 
in  this  bill,  under  SRS,  with  increases: 

Vocational  rehabilitation  facilities: 
The  $20  million  recommended  by  the 
committee  is  above  the  budget  and  House 
allowance  and  $16,949,000  more  than  was 
available  In  1972.  The  committee  htis 
been  convinced  of  the  need  for  addition- 
al regional  vocational  rehabilitation  cen- 


ters of  excellence  and  this  amount  could 
establish  four  or  five  such  centers  that 
would  serve  9,000  severely  disabled  per- 
sons. Such  facilities  are  particularly 
critical  in  meeting  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation needs  of  the  severely  disabled 
and  especially  in  view  of  the  larger  num- 
bers of  disabled  Vietnam  veterans. 

Developmental  dLsabllltles:  The  rec- 
ommendation of  $67,825,000  by  this  com- 
mittee is  $23,360,000  above  that  requested 
in  the  budget  and  this  item  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  House.  Additional  amounts 
are  provided  in  the  formula  grants  to 
States,  service  projects  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  University  affiliated  facilities 
where  demonstration  projects  are  con- 
ducted and  highly  skilled  personnel  are 
trained  for  service  in  public  and  private 
programs.  The  developmental  disabil- 
ities program  provides  for  treatment  and 
care  of  the  mentally  retarded  and  per- 
sons with  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  and 
other  neurological  conditions.  The  com- 
imttee  addition  will  help  provide  these 
sendees  to  12,000  more  persons  under 
the  State  formula  grant  program  and 
support  approximately  175  new  service 
projects  serving  an  additional  5,200  indi- 
viduals. The  committee  is  convinced 
these  funds  will  materially  assist  the 
Federal  effort  to  improve  the  services  and 
facilities  for  developmentaUy  disabled  in- 
dividuals. 

SPECTAL    IKSTmrnONS 

Gallaudet  College:  An  increase  of  $5,- 
596  000  over  the  budget  and  $636,000  over 
the  House  allowance  is  recommended  by 
the  committee.  This  amount  will  provide 
$4,960,000  for  the  Gallaudet  and  Kendall 
School  share  of  the  food  and  health  fa- 
cilities, utilities,  and  central  receiving 
plant  now  being  constructed  jointly  with 
the  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf 
on  the  campus  of  Gallaudet.  The  specific 
increase  by  this  committee  will  allow  for 
preventive  maintenance  at  the  college 
of  exterior  painting  of  some  20  buildings, 
exterior  roof  and  masonry  work  on  24 
buildings,  and  other  urgent  exterior  and 
mtenor  maintenance  work. 

RELATED   AGENCIES 

Corporation  for  I>ubllc  Broadcasting: 
The  committee  recommendation  of  $65 
million  is  $20  million  above  the  budget 
request  and  $30  million  more  than  was 
available  in  1972.  The  House  did  not  con- 
sider this  item.  The  Corporation  helps 
support  quality  broadcasting  on  both 
public  television  and  public  radio  and 
such  programs  as  "Sesame  Street,"  "The 
Electric  Company."  and  "Mister  Rogers 
Neighborhood."  The  Corporation  also 
makes  grants  to  public  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  throughout  the  country 
for  the  production  of  programs  for  na- 
tional, regional,  or  local  use  and  pro- 
vides financial  support  for  national  In- 
terconnection systems  serving  such  tele- 
vision and  radio  stations. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
senior  minority  member  of  the  .subcom- 
mittee handling  this  bill,  I  rise  very 
briefly  to  commend  the  leadership  of  our 
chairman,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington,  who,  as  always,  has 
labored  long  and  hard  and  has  conscien- 
tiously examined,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  very  able  staff,  every  aspect   and 


every  phase  of  this  measure.  He  has  lis- 
tened wrlth  courtesy  and  patience  to  in- 
ntimeintole  witnesses  interested  in  in- 
numerable phases  of  the  vast  number 
of  subjects  covered  by  this  bill  that  oj- 
compasses  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare. 

He  has  been  fair,  he  has  been  con- 
siderate, and  he  has  been  courageous  In 
his  conduct  of  the  long,  drawn-out  labor 
of  carrying  this  mesisure  forward. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  that  the  sub- 
committee is  practically  unanimous  In 
supporting  the  result  of  these  labors. 
There  are  some  items  that  have  been 
touched  on  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington,  in  his  very  fine  and 
lucid  summary  of  the  bill,  as  to  which  I 
have  reservations,  I  suppose  there  are 
some  items  to  which  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  may  have  reservations,  but  they 
Eire  comparatively  minor  in  their  sig- 
nificance. 

I  join  the  distinguished  chairman  in 
expressing  the  hope  to  the  S«iate  that 
we  will  expedite  action  on  the  bill.  Thla, 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  understand,  is  not 
said  arrogantly  or  with  any  desire  to 
choke  off  the  sincere  and  valid  amend- 
ments that  deeply  dedicated  and  inter- 
ested Members  of  the  Senate  will  offer 
to  this  measiire.  But  almost  every  phase 
of  this  extensive  bill  vitally  affects  the 
health,  welfare,  and  education  of  our 
people.  It  is  an  extremely  sensitive  sub- 
ject. There  is  hardly  an  item  in  the  bill 
that  we  could  not  all  wholeheartedly 
wish  to  have  increased.  However,  I  think 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind — and  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  by  aU  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  for  all  Members  of 
the  Senate,  in  my  opinion,  desire  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable — that,  not  counting 
the  trust  funds  for  social  security,  which 
although  they  are  raised  by  a  particular 
form  of  tax  upon  a  particular  group  of 
people,  are  still  taken  from  the  pockets 
of  our  citizenry,  not  counting  the  funds 
raised  to  cover  expended  unemployment 
benefits,  the  bare  bones  of  the  bill 
amoimt  to  $29,464.035,500 — almost  $29 M; 
billion. 

It  is  $2  billion  more  than  was  appro- 
priated in  the  last  fiscal  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  certain  Important  items  had 
not,  at  the  time  we  had  to  report  the  bill 
to  the  Senate,  been  authorized.  We  have 
waiting  for  us  in  the  wings,  for  the 
supplemental  bill,  budget  requests  not  yet 
authorized  amounting  to  almost  $5  billion 
more. 

Bearing  these  facts  In  mind,  I  also 
note  that  the  bill  came  out  of  the  House 
committee  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
$912  million  in  excess  of  the  budget  rec- 
ommendation— which  is  almost  $1  billion. 
Additions  were  made  on  the  House  floor 
mostly  under  the  so-called  Hathaway 
amendment,  amounting  to  $363,833,000 
more,  which  is  more  than  a  third  of  a 
billicai  dollars.  So  this  bill  came  from  the 
House  to  the  Senate  mcreased  by  $1.25 
billion  over  the  budget. 

The  Senate  committee  increased  it  by 
$860,856,000  more,  which  is  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars.  So 
the  total  additions  already  in  this  bill, 
excluding  the  items  that  cannot  be  in  this 
bill  because  they  have  not  yet  been  au- 


thwized.  amount  to  $2  billion-plus  over 
tiie  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recommenda- 
tions. 

I  mention  those  figures,  not  because  it 
Inspires  anycme  to  listen  to  statistics, 
but  so  that  the  Senate  may  fully  real- 
iae  that  the  House  committee,  the  House 
of  Representatives  itself,  the  Senate  sub- 
committee, and  the  Senate  full  commit- 
tee have  strained  every  nerve  to  cover 
these  matters  as  adequately  as  is  possible 
under  the  circumstances  that  we  face  to- 
daj-,  with  a  terrific  deficit  facing  us  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  committee  has  been.  I  think  I  can 
say  without  fear  of  intelligent  contradic- 
tion, very  generous. 

During  the  years  tiiat  some  of  us  have 
served  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, we  found  that  the  military  budget 
was  bv  far  the  largest  slice  of  the  total 
appropriations.  In  1971.  for  the  first  time, 
s^propriations  for  humanitarian  pur- 
poses, including  this  bill  and  some  others, 
appropriations  for  the  health,  the  edu- 
cation, and  the  welfare  of  our  people,  ex- 
ceeded our  appropriations  for  defense 
and  for  weapons.  That  differential  in- 
creased in  fiscal  1972,  and  while,  of 
course,  the  final  decision  has  not  yet  been 
made,  either  on  this  bill  or  on  the  mili- 
tary appropriation,  the  gap  has  widened, 
so  ttiat  this  bill,  dedicated  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  people,  the  education 
of  our  youth  and  the  care  of  our  aged, 
has  become  the  top  priority,  the  largest 
of  all  the  appropriation  bills  that  will 
come  before  this  Congress. 

That  is  the  situation  we  face  and  in 
view  of  that  fact,  I  join  my  chairman  in 
expressing  the  hope  that  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  be  as  restrained  as  possi- 
ble, though  again  I  know  they  have  deep 
convictions  on  various  items  in  this  bill, 
against  further  blowing  up  this  measure, 
because  we  might  reach  too  far  and  too 
fast. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  that  will  be  the 
case.  Speaking  as  one  member  of  the 
committee,  though  I  ttiiriK  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  share  my  feeling, 
we  are  trying  to  ask  Senators  not  to 
amend  the  bill.  We  are  prepared  to  listen 
carefully,  with  sympathy  and  the  under- 
standing that  has  come  from  the  long 
hours  and  days  we  have  sat  in  hearings 
on  this  bill,  to  the  contentions  of  any 
Member  of  this  body  as  to  either  increases 
or  decreases,  though  I  do  not  anticipate 
many  amendments  seeking  decreases. 
But  at  the  same  time,  we  will  be  reluc- 
tant to  go  to  conference  with  this  bill 
weighted  much  more  heavily.  I  think  that 
Is  a  fair  statement  of  our  attitude,  and 
I  shall  not  t£ike  any  more  time,  or  refer 
further  to  any  of  the  many  individual 
Items  that  were  so  well  covered  by  our 
chairman. 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  TuNNinr)  to  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  will  the  Senator  repeat 
his  request  and  state  its  s^gtufic4nce? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  The 
amendment  by  Mr.  Tdnney.  by  previous 
order,  is  to  be  voted  on  at  12  noon  today, 
and  it  is  his  request  that  we  get  the  yeas 
and  nays  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS,  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  15417)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1973.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  learn  yesterday  that  $5,000,000 
is  included  in  the  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  fiscal  1973  budget  as  start-up 
funds  for  a  program  introduced  by  my- 
self and  cosponsored  by  Senators  Pas- 
TORE.  Bellmon,  Anderson,  Hollings, 
Stevens,  McGtovern,  Httmphrey,  McGee. 
Williams,  Dole.  Mathl^s.  Harris,  and 
Burdick.  This  action  will  have  a  pro- 
found impact  on  a  heinous  disease — kid- 
ney disease. 

The  acceptance  of  this  proposal  to 
•control  the  ravages  of  kidney  disease" 
was  certainly  accelerated  by  the  personal 
interests  and  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  HEW  .Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  Senator  Magnitson,  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee.  Senator  Cot- 
ton. 

This  health  initiative  is  a  5-year  pro- 
gram totaling  $80,000,000  of  new  invest- 
ments that  win  provide  a  major  thrust 
at  prevention,  public  education,  research 
and  development  for  patients  with  kid- 
ney disease.  The  treatment  phase  would 
assure  that  an  adequate  niunber  of  ter- 
tiary renal  treatment  centers  would  be 
developed  to  provide  the  resources  for 
treatment  of  all  patients  with  end-stage 
renal  disesise  who  were  medically  suit- 
able as  candidates  for  therapy. 

The  rationale  for  Government  initia- 
tive in  the  area  of  kidney  treatment  de- 
livery has  been  so  sufficiently  docu- 
mented that  any  further  identification 
of  statistics  and  figures  is  unnecessary  at 
this  time.  However,  it  is  commendable 
that  the  Senate  .Appropriations  Commit- 
tee recognized  the  seriousness  of  these 
figures  and  recommended  this  straight- 
forward program  as  their  resolution. 

Let  me  add,  that  nowhere  in  the  health 
care  industry  does  the  same  gap  exist  be- 
tween technology  and  delivery  as  in  the 
area  of  treatment  of  patients  with  end- 
stage  renal  disease.  Techniques  or  organ 
harvesting,  preservation,  and  transplan- 
tation have  made  renal  homotransplan- 
tation  a  service  entity  and  no  longer  a 
research  tool.  However,  the  funding 
mechanism  to  develop  the  resources  and 


provide  patient  care  reimbursement  have 
lagged  far  behind.  A  plan  of  this  nature 
to  prevent  duplication,  establish  a  na- 
tionwide network,  assure  a  high  quality, 
and  assure  access  for  all  is  absolutely 
necessary.  After  careful  study.  I  hope  the 
entire  Senate  will  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

Again.  I  would  like  to  thank  all  con- 
cerned for  their  support.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  is  an  admirable  program  and  I 
am  confident  that  its  support  will  render 
the  desired  results— the  elimination  of 
kldnev  disease  as  the  fourth  greatest 
causeof  death  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health,  to  speak  on  bebalf  of  the 
appropriations  bill  for  1973  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  related  agencies. 
.After  reviewing  the  bill  quite  carefully, 
I  must  commend  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  its  masterful  synthesis 
of  the  many  expert  views  presented  dur- 
ing very  extensive  hearings.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  both  the  chairman  'Mr. 
Magncson  )  and  his  coUeague.  the  senior 
Republican  member  of  the  committee 
t  Mr.  Cotton  i  for  their  Joint  efforts  for 
the  betterment  of  our  Nation's  health. 
The  resolution  of  many  of  the  hard 
choices  that  must  be  made  in  the  com- 
pilation of  such  a  bill  can  be  attributed 
directly  to  the  statesmanship  of  these 
two  fine  men. 

Senate  bill,  H.R.  15417,  reports  an  ap- 
propriation of  $29,464,035,500.  This  rep- 
resents $2,047,247,000  over  the  budget  es- 
timates submitted  by  the  administration. 
The  Health  Subcommittee  agrees  with 
the  concerns  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee regarding  the  downgrading  of 
health  by  the  administration  as  reflected 
in  its  budget  requests  for  the  past  several 
years.  Despite  what  the  administration 
itself  calls  a  health  care  crisis,  the  ad- 
ministration continues  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  "business  as  usual"  budget.  In 
short,  the  administration  has  shown  lit- 
tle leadership,  and  less  sensitivity  to  the 
unmet  health  needs  of  our  Nation  during 
this  very  critical  period. 

More  tragically,  of  the  increases  asked 
by  the  administration.  60  percent  are  at- 
tributable to  "uncontrollables" — namely. 
rising  costs  in  medicaid,  medicare,  and 
other  Federal  insurance  programs.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  these  funds 
each  year  are  able  to  buy  less  and  less  in 
a  health  care  system  which  is  a  seller's 
market.  To  compound  the  problem,  the 
President's  budget  tries  to  hold  the  line. 
and  in  many  instances,  threatens  the 
very  existence  of  programs  geared  to  im- 
prove and  develop  the  resources  for  a 
health  care  system. 

This  bill  wisely  chose  to  avert  such 
false  economies.  Although  the  committee 
was  well  aware  of  the  spiraltag  inflation 
taking  place  today,  the  committee  none- 
theless also  clearly  saw  its  responsibili- 
ties in  making  major  adjustments  in 
our  health  care  dellver>'  system  through 
priorities  reflected  in  this  bill.  In  its  ex- 
ceptionaUy  lucid  committee  report,  it  un- 
derlined its  point  by  stating : 

For  example,  the  inflationary  fires  m  the 
health  care  industry  will  continue  to  bum 
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untU  there  la  an  adequ&t«  supply  of  hMlth 
maxipower — reduction     in     he«lth     servloee. 

health  reaearch  and  training,  in  order  to  com- 
trol  inflation,  is  tantamount  to  tMilandng  the 

Federal   budget   by   the  sacrifice   of   human 

Uves 

Mr.  Preeident.  I  submit,  as  I  did  last 
year,  that  the  goal  of  better  health  care 
at  a  reaeonable  cost  can  only  be  attained 
through  the  systematic  development  of 
Improved  methods  for  the  deliver^'  of 
health  care. 

On  May  23.  the  committee  was  kind 
enough  to  aUow  me  to  testify  as  chair- 
man of  the  Health  Subcommittee.  At 
that  Ume  I  stated  that  we  saw  three 
major  priorities:  First,  health  care  orga- 
nization and  delivery;  second,  health 
manpower  training  and  development,  and 
third,  health  research.  Under  each  of 
these  priorities.  I  stated  specific  recom- 
mendations. 

HEALTH  CMIE  ORGANIZATION  AND  DEUVERY 

No  priority  is  more  central  to  curbing 
the  Inflationary  trend  in  health  care 
than  the  matter  of  health  care 
orgEuiizatlon  and  delivery.  Unless  we  are 
willing  to  invest  in  the  bulldlnK  of  better 
resources,  the  increasing  of  efficiency, 
the  expanding  of  the  capacity  to  deliver 
care,  there  can  be  no  escape  from  the 
treadmill  of  higher  and  higher  costs. 

Therefore,  I  congratulate  the  commit- 
tee on  the  decisions  made  on  Hill-Biulon. 
largely  restoring  the  drastic  cuts  made 
to  that  program  by  the  administration. 
We  are  delighted  with  the  appropriations 
made  to  neighborhod  health  centers, 
which  for  many  communities  offer  the 
only  health  serilces  made  available  for 
the  poor.  We  ai'e  happy  that  the  regional 
medical  program  was  shephered  safely 
through  this  budget  cycle  despite  the  ad- 
ministration's watered  down  support  of 
this  program.  We  approve  of  and  com- 
pliment the  committee  for  its  sustained 
support  of  the  conununity  mental  health 
centers,  communicable  disease  and  the 
national  health  services  corps. 

I  am  particularly  encouraged  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee's  decision  to 
delay  appropriations  of  Federal  funds  for 
health  maintenance  organizations  until 
legislation  is  passed  authorizing  such  ex- 
penditures. The  Subcommittee  on  Health 
is  truly  appreciative  of  the  cooperative 
effort  on  the  part  of  this  committee  to 
postpone  appropriations  until  there  has 
been  the  opportunity  to  produce  mean- 
ingful legislation  necessary  to  insure  the 
responsible  use  of  public  fimds.  This  type 
of  teamwork  resiilts  in  a  clarification  of 
conjiressional  intent  and  dissolves  the 
ambiguity  of  overly  broad  interpreta- 
tions. I  am  happy  to  report  that  S.  3327, 
"The  Health  Maintenance  Organization 
and  Resources  Development  Act  of  1972" 
has  been  reported  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  When  this 
bill  is  passed  and  funds  appropriated,  the 
Senate  will  be  assured  that  every  dollar 
spent  for  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions Will  be  spent  within  delivery  sys- 
tems with  a  prescribed  scope  of  serNices, 
an  assurance  of  quality  care,  reasonable 
costs,  and  provisions  for  developing  serv- 
ices in  rural  as  well  as  urban  areas. 


MANPOWE*    Dr<na,OPMENT    AND    TRAINING 

In  manpower  development  and  train- 
ing, I  would  like  to  state  my  overall  sat- 
isfaction with  the  general  determina- 
tions made  by  the  committee.  These 
funds  will  indeed  allow  a  more  meaning- 
ful implementation  in  fiscal  year  1973 
of  the  landmark  manpower  and  nursing 
legislation  passed  last  year.  I  am  siire 
that  the  restorations  made,  particularly 
to  the  allied  health  manpower  budgets, 
will  be  of  special  welcome  to  the  many 
young  people,  especially  those  from  lower 
income  families,  who  would  like  to  em- 
bark on  a  health  career.  I  am  happy  to 
see  that  the  construction  funds  which 
were  literally  wiped  out  in  these  pro- 
grams by  the  administration,  were  re- 
stored by  this  committee. 

3.    HZALTH    RESEARCH 

In  the  area  of  health  research,  the 
committee's  stewardship  of  NIH  research 
activities  deserves  highest  compliments. 
Throughout  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  committee  has  wisely  re- 
stored the  research  fellowship  and  train- 
ing programs  to  the  level  they  achieved 
in  1969. 

Once  more  we  applaud  the  conmiittee 
for  its  tenacioiis  commitment  to  heart 
disease  and  cancer  research.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  average  American's 
life  expectancy  could  be  increased  by  11 
years  if  cardiovascular  diseases  were 
eliminated  as  causes  for  disability  and 
deaths.  That  is  why  my  committee  re- 
cently reported  comprehensive  legislation 
in  respect  to  heart  and  lung  disease.  The 
bill  passed  the  Senate  overwhelmingly 
and  is  now  pending  in  the  House. 

We  would  like  to  make  special  note  of 
the  committee's  earmarking  of  fimds  for 
sudden  infant  deaths.  This  cruel  phe- 
nomenon must  be  researched  now  so  that 
parents  will  no  longer  be  haimted  by  the 
fear  of  its  tragedy. 

One  sad  note  I  must  make  is  the  ob- 
nous  absence  in  this  entire  bill  of  an 
adequate  dental  health  program,  partic- 
ularly for  our  children.  We,  in  the  sub- 
committee, hope  Senator  Magnuson's 
dental  health  service  bill  will  receive  the 
attention  and  action  necessary  in  the 
House  to  assure  its  funding  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

In  closing.  I  cannot  compliment  the 
committee  enough  for  the  superbly  struc- 
tured budget  it  has  presented  us.  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  will  help  to  turn  around 
the  inflationary  trend  In  health  care  by 
investing  in  resources,  manpower,  and 
health  care  delivery  systems  that  ulti- 
mately will  give  us  more  for  our  money 
than  we  are  now  getting.  I  believe  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
through  courage,  judgment,  and  leader- 
ship has  provided  us  with  a  responsible 
bill  for  the  health  concerns  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  service  on 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  is 
among  the  most  satisfying  and  impor- 
tant work  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  do 
in  the  Senate.  The  health  of  the  people 
of  our  Nation  is  of  paramount  interest 
to  the  Congress  as  well  as  to  the  ad- 
ministration. 


President  Nixon,  indeed,  gave  top  prl- 
ority  to  health  and  medicsd  research  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
provided  in  this  bill  funds  for  medical 
care  for  those  who  need  it,  and  for  re- 
search to  help  solve  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  disease. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Magnxjson)  and  the  equally 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire <  Mr.  Cotton  i  are  to  be  commend«d 
for  their  leadership  and  hard  work  on 
this  most  important  bill.  Likewise,  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
staff  deserve  praise. 

Of  course,  each  of  the  health  items 
in  this  bill  is  important.  It  would  be  an 
impossible  task  to  try  to  separate  these 
items  into  those  most  important  and 
those  least  important.  Of  interest  to  me 
specifically,  however,  are  the  amounts 
we  have  appropriated  for  nursing  train- 
ing, Hill -Burton  funds  for  medical  facili- 
ties construction,  and  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

During  my  service  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  fimding  for  the 
Nurses  Training  Act  has  been  of  particu- 
lar importance  to  me  because  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  the  wonderful  work  of  the 
School  of  Nursing  at  the  University  of 
Delaware.  I  am  happy  that  our  commit- 
tee and  the  House  have  recognized  again 
the  need  for  nurses'  training. 

Hill-Burton,  Mr.  President,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  valuable  programs  In 
medical  and  health  care  which  has  been 
devised  by  the  Congress.  Hospltsd  and 
medical  facilities  construction  is  the  basis 
for  the  fact  that  this  Nation  has  the  most 
complete  and  effective  health  care  of  any 
nation  on  earth.  We  need  to  continue 
this  program,  and  I  am  very  happy  that 
we  have  done  so  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  program 
which  is  funded  under  this  HEW  bill  In 
which  I  have  a  very  special  interest.  I 
refer  to  the  standard  reference  materi- 
als for  clinical  analysis  which  is  prepared 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  General  Medicine  Sciences  and 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Based  upon  this  very  productive  effort, 
there  are  now  14  different  standard  ref- 
erence materials  being  produced  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  Four  of  them  have  been  com- 
pleted during  the  past  year.  Several  ad- 
ditional ones  will  be  completed  during 
the  next  year. 

The  importance  of  this  effort  can  be 
appreciated  by  the  foU owing  example: 
NIGMS  and  NBS  have  developed  two  na- 
tional standards  that  have  greatly  im- 
proved the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  de- 
terminations of  triglycerides  and  choles- 
terol in  blood.  These  determinations  are 
used  to  make  diagnostic  and  therapeu- 
tic decisions  in  cases  concerning  heart 
and  blood  vessel  diseases. 

In  the  middle  of  1970.  NBS  put  to- 
gether a  network  of  experts  from  the 
professional  societies — American  As.soci- 
ation  of  Clinical  Chemists — eight  co- 
operating clinical  laboratories,  and  a 
team  of  NBS  scientists  and  statisticians 
to  start  the  development  of  a  referee 
method  for  determining  calcium  in  serum 
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with  better  accuracy  than  ever  before. 
1^  effort  was  to  be  based  on  the 
NIGM-NBS  developed  Standard  Refer- 
ence Material  for  Calcium.  Accurate — 
true — measurements  of  calcium  are  im- 
portant in  the  diagnosis  of  parathyroid 
tumors  because  the  medical  decision  to 
operate  or  not  is  determined  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  reported  concentration  of 
calcium.  The  surgeon  must  know  this 
value  to  within  3  or  4  percent. 

After  2  years  of  effort,  NBS  in  co- 
(^ration  with  the  cUnical  experts  and 
the  cooperating  laboratories  has  devel- 
oped a  refere  method  of  analysis  that  as- 
sures that  the  calcium  value  can  now  be 
determined  to  within  2  percent  of  the 
true  value. 

In  addition.  NBS  has  been  working 
closely  with  the  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol to  keep  them  abreast  of  the  results 
of  the  NIGMS-NBS  effort.  Based  on  this 
information,  CDC  plans  to  use  the  new 
calcium  referee  method,  along  with  the 
calcium  standard  reference  material, 
in  Its  proficiency  testing  of  approxi- 
mately 700  labs  involved  in  the  medi- 
care-medicaid  program.  Rapid  improve- 
ments in  the  accuracy  of  this  particular 
analysis  in  practicing  clinical  labora- 
tories should  follow.  NBS  has  started  a 
similar  project  for  a  referee  method  to 
determine  letid  in  blood. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
standard  reference  materials  and  clin- 
ical referee  methods  of  analysis  pro- 
duced and  developed  through  this  joint 
NIGMS-NBS  program  will  have  far- 
reaching  effects  In  the  field  of  clinical 
chemistry  as  it  relates  to  diagnostic  and 
preventive  medicine.  At  a  time  when  the 
trend  in  most  hospital  and  commercial 
clinical  laboratories  is  toward  automa- 
tion, computerization,  and  mechaniza- 
tion, many  more  analyses  can  be  per- 
formed m  a  given  time  than  in  the  past. 
It  is  estimated  that  last  year  approxi- 
mately 1  billion  clinical  analyses  were 
made  in  the  United  States.  The  ability  to 
substantially  increase  productivity  in  the 
cllmcal  laboratories  of  the  Nation  offers 
the  opportunity  to  lower  the  unit  cost  of 
such  services  to  the  patient.  With  the 
soaring  cost  of  medical  care  in  general,  it 
has  been  an  identified  national  goal  to 
lower,  or  at  least  to  avoid,  further  in- 
creases in  cost  to  the  patient. 

Another  crucial  aspect  of  the  NIGMS- 
NBS  effort  is  the  strong  emphasis  on 
standardization  and  accurate  measure- 
ment. Clinical  laboratories  throughout 
the  country  need  to  be  able  to  caUbrate 
their  instruments  and  prtwedures  using 
a  national  standard  so  that  there  Is  an 
accepted  benchmark  with  which  to  com- 
pare their  results.  Furthermore,  the  fact 
that  an  automated  clinical  laboratory 
can  double  the  number  of  analyses  it 
performs  in  a  working  day  is  of  no  real 
benefit  unless  we  are  assured  that  the 
results  of  these  analyses  are  accurate. 
TTie  program  I  have  described  is  designed 
to  provide  such  assurance. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  cite  an 
ewmple  of  two  Federal  agencies,  esuih 
in  a  different  department,  that  are  able 
to  work  across  organizational  lines  to 
provide  our  citizens  with  an  important 
senice  in  such  a  vital  area  as  health. 


Two  other  health  programs,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, are  of  special  Importance  to  me, 
and  I  was  pleased  that  the  conunittee 
made  Increases  in  each  of  them. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  support  for 
Children's  Hospital  here  in  Washington, 
which  was  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke  1.  I  was  very  happy  to  support 
him  in  that  effort. 

The  other  progrsmi  which  comes  im- 
mediately to  mind  is  the  physicians 
scholarship  program,  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  'Mr.  Beall)  .  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  single  profession  in 
this  country  that  is  in  need  of  more 
support  than  the  scholarships  we  can 
provide  for  promising  young  men  who 
want  to  become  doctors. 

There  Is  a  related  program  which  I 
also  would  like  to  mention.  This  is  con- 
struction imder  health  manpower.  The 
conunittee  has  seen  fit  to  fund  this  at 
the  level  of  $160  million. 

This  is  a  most  important  program  and 
I  would  urge  the  administration  to  use 
these  funds  in  their  entirety.  I  would 
also  urge  that  the  Department  give  spe- 
cial funding  consideration  to  previously 
awarded  grants  and  loan  guarantees  to 
projects  wiK>se  costs  have  exceeded  esti- 
mates for  reasons  beyond  the  control  of 
the  grantee. 

Of  particular  interest  and  importance 
to  me  Is  the  Children's  Hospital  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  is  an  excellent  institution 
serving  all  the  children  of  the  Delaware 
Valley.  The  Children's  Hospital  is  build- 
ing a  new  and  modem  facility  despite 
limited  Federal  assistance  and  most  seri- 
ous complications  in  funding.  Hie  ad- 
ministrators of  the  hospital  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  fine  efforts,  but 
it  would  be  my  wish  that  the  Federal 
Government  were  more  fully  Involved  In 
the  project. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  there 
be  printed  a  chronologj'  of  the  project's 
fimding  difficulties  prepared  by  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  hospital. 

I  turn  now,  briefly,  to  the  education 
portions  of  this  appropriation  bill.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  offer  an  amendment  in 
committee  which  would  increase  the  ap- 
propriation for  administrative  work  of 
the  State  Vocational  Education  Advisory 
Councils.  TTie  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Cask),  co- 
sponsored  this  amendment  with  me  and 
added  additional  fimds  to  it  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Education  in  order  that 
the  verj'  good  work  of  the  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation Council  members  might  continue. 

I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  we 
do  far  too  little  in  the  area  of  vocational 
education.  Especially  is  this  so  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  very  great  majority  of  our 
student  population  does  not  go  on  to  the 
colleges  and  universities.  Vocational  edu- 
cation, it  seems  to  me,  is  the  answer  for 
these  young  people.  "Hiey  have  a  very 
great  claim  to  additional  funds  for  voca- 
tional education. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss for  just  a  minute  the  appropriations 
for  libraries.  It  has  always  been  my  con- 


cern to  see  that  there  are  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  Ubraries  and  librar>' 
services  to  our  people.  Libraries  are  the 
very  basis  of  American  education.  With- 
out our  libraries  our  schools  on  any  level 
simply  cannot  educate  our  young  people. 
Thus,  again  this  year,  we  made  the  effort 
to  see  that  our  library  programs,  both 
the  pubUc  Ubrsules  under  the  Librarj' 
Services  Construction  Act  and  the  NDEA 
and  ESEA  programs  for  libraries  in 
schools,  are  adequately  funded.  That  has 
been  done,  and  I  commend  everj*  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  for  the  fine  work 
which  has  been  done  in  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  in  each  of  these  areas. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  chronol- 
ogy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
New  Children's  HosprrAL  and  Child  Orm- 

ANCE    CENTEB,    PHILADKJ>H1A,    PA. 
I.    GRANT    APPLICATIONS    AND    AWAIDS 

1.  (a)  February  1966.  Reaearch  PacUltiM 
application  filed  in  amount  of  $3,736,000. 
This  was  aproved  promptly  with  high  pri- 
ority, but  notification  was  withheld,  await- 
ing action  on  another  grant  application  (for 
Education  FacUitiee)  that  was  soon  to  be 
flied. 

(b)  On  12,4/^66  award  of  Research  Pactll- 
ties  grant  in  amount  of  aa,387,000  was  pub- 
licly announced   (see  below). 

2.  (a)  ApplicaUon  for  Educational  Paclli- 
ties,  referred  to  above.  Initially  filed  Novem- 
ber 1»66.  On  recommendation  of  USPH8 
staS,  it  was  withdrawn  and,  with  that  staff's 
guidance,  was  restructured  and  resubmitted 
July  1967  In  amount  of  (7.481,000.  In  Febru- 
ary 1968  we  were  notified  by  UBFHS  of  Coun- 
cil's favorable  action  on  this  application, 
recommending  award  of  grant  "up  to  H  mil- 
lion." 

(b)  On  June  6.  1968,  Dr.  Frank  W.  MciCee, 
Director,  Division  of  Physician  Manpower, 
Department  of  HEW,  PHB,  wrote:  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  fiscal  situation  It  is  felt  that 
your  Institution  would  be  ill  advtaed  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  propoaed  construction  schedule 
on  the  premise  that  Federal  funds  would  be 
available  within  any  given  time.  Inaamuch  as 
our  preeent  policy,  as  noted  above,  does  not 
permit  participation  in  construction  expendi- 
tures prior  to  Qrant  Award,  it  Is  suggested 
that  you  reconsider  the  proposed  schedule  if 
you  anticipate  full  utUlsatlcm  of  the  Federal 
monies  approved  for  your  project."  The 
monies  to  which  lie  refers  are  the  "up  tc 
•4,000.000"  approved  by  Council  for  construc- 
tion of  teaching  facllltiee. 

(c)  The  above  letter  prompted  RDWs 
7/20/68  letter  to  Dr.  PhiUp  Lee,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health  and  Scientific  ASairs, 
Department  of  Health,  Bducatlon  and  Wel- 
fare. 

(d)  On  12/4/68  award  of  Education  Fa- 
cilities grant  in  amount  of  ^4  million  was 
publicly  announced. 

II.  CONSTSUCTION  ESTIMATES,  BIDS  AND 
CONT*ACTS 

1.  Phase  I — demolition,  excavation  and 
foundation  work. 

(a)  Bids  invited  1/9/69;  bids  opened 
2/4/69;  contract  let  2  5  69  In  amount  of 
82,477,000  (34 C7^  under  estimate). 

a.  Phase  II — purchase,  fabrication  and 
erection  of  steel. 

(a)  Bids  invited  8/11/69;  bids  opened 
10/7/69;  contract  let  11/6/69  In  amount  of 
S3,986,000  (10%  underestimate). 

3.  Phase  HI — to  include  all  remaining  gen- 
eral construction. 

(a)  Bids  invited  8/30/70;  bids  opened 
9/29/70.  Bid  opening  date  was  deliberately 
delayed  to  allow  CouncU  to  review  our 
amended  application  for  additional  funds 
for  Educational  Facilities,  at  their  November 
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18  1970  meetlne;  On  10  36  70  we  were  In-  v.  bank  loan— ftvk  pHn.ADEi.pHiA  banks  standards  for  instructional  materials 
formed  that  thai  meeting  had  been  post-  ..^1^^  additional  grant  of  813.2  mUllon  from  centers  and  audiovisual  programs.  In- 
poned  to  Nov.  30-D«c.  1.  This  required  ob-  ^j^g  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  structional  Materials  Center — IMC— Is 
tAlnlng  exteuwonfi  from  contraccorB  from  j,20  million  loan  from  five  Philadelphia  bants  the  modem  concept  of  a  school  library. 
11  27  70  to  12,7,70,  when  Phase  III  con-  j^y  ^^^  purpose  of  construction  resulted  to-  rj^^ie  term  designates  a  centralized  col- 
tracts  must  be  .signed.  ^  ^  day  In  the  signing  of  contract*  marking  the  ^^^^^^  qj  materials  with  a  Staff  of  pro- 
lb)  Phase  III  bids  were  SC-c  higher  than  ti^^i  p^ase  of  construction  of  the  new  CbU-  r-_.,^_al  and  -lertcal  oersonnel  orovid. 
a  ct^rrent  cost  estimate.  Low  bids  for  Phase  ,^,  Hc^pUal^and^C^Ud  Guidance  Center."  [^f  ^'^eS^^^e^lce?  to^?Sden^^^^ 

oLl^  construction   (not  In-  *  The  $2o' million  construction  loan  was  ap-  administrators,  and  the  community.  We 

cui^ne       flx^       I-l^ratory  proved  for  a  period  of  three  years.  believe  in  Wisconsin  that  every  student 

Kquipment)      $39  882. 000  i^bor-hew  appropriations  bill  hslps  should  havc  access  to  the  sen-ices  of  a 

Plumbing      5.680.000  Wisconsin  librardes  gOOd  school  library  and  to  the  ser^1ces 

Heating,  air  cond..  vent.. l°- ^°' ^  x>„  oonYMmF  Mr  President  I SUD-  °^     *     planned     audiovisual     program 

Electrical   -—     6. 97ti.  000  ^^r.  PROjpimE.  Mr.  President  i6up  throughout  the  school.  We  are  trorktag 

,  ,_,  ^  port    the    Appropriations    Committees              «                              ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

Toui   53,078.000  recommendations  for  the  funding  of  U-         ^g^^    ^^j^  jj  funded  at  the  level 

ui  TH«  NATuac  AND  8TATTJ6  OF  otjR  AMENDE.  brarj'  prograHis  authorized  under  the  j^o^n^ended  by  the  committee  for  fiscal 
APPLICATION  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  ^,^^^  ^^^^  ^^j  ^^^^  ^  substantially  to 
1.  our  amended  application.  dated  and  UUe  H  of  the  Elementap  and  Sec-  -^^^^^^^  ^^^  g^j 
10  26  70,  for  $11.8  million  in  additional  ondary  Education  Act.  In  me  btaie  oi  ^^  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
funds  for  educational  facilities  was  pro-  Wisconsin,  we  are  developmg  mnova-  pojnjnend  the  decision  of  the  Labor- 
nounced  as  being  clear,  complete  and  proper  ^j^g  ubrary  programs  to  serve  OUT  Ameii-  ^^^  Subcommittee  tx)  increase  the  fund- 
in  all  respects  bv  Dr    Harry  w    Bruce.  Di-  Indian  populaUon.  Community  out-  .          .  ,j^     Public  Law  815  school  con- 

;:^^i°'^B^rar/ofHerrA!orsirKTt;i  lets  -^.--^^^.^-^^r  o"^S S  ^t^-^ion  ^^grim.'^Sis'rUnmon" 

^inrnd  Manpower  Training.  National  In-  established  With  the  held  of  I^CA  title  ^^    committee  of  the  vital  needs  of  those 

Stes  of  H^ith,  in  a  meeting  In  his  office  I  to  serve  Wisconsin^  rural  Population,  ^^^^^^  j^^^,^  j^  impacted  area-s  marlts 

November  23  1970.  We  interpreted  Dr.  Bmces  both  children  and  adults.  Mucn-neeuea  ^^  important  step  in  rescuing  Public  Law 

approbation  to  mean  that  he  agrees  that  library  service  to  the  homebound,  con-  g^^  ^^^^^  insufficient  funding.  The  fund- 

«u  8  million  in  additional  fund.-  ;.s  a  proper  tUiumg  education  to  support  Wisconsm  s  ^      jp^gjg  jpj.  t^jjs  essential  program  dur- 

projection  of  our  eiigtbuity  for  these  edti-  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  concept,  and  strengthening  ^    ^^^  j^^  4  ^p^rs  have  been  inadequate 

cationai    facilities  ^^^f  J'^^   ^"  ^f^^  metropolitan  pubUc  libraries  serving  as  ^^^  ^^    ^^^  ^^at  many  schools  hate 

r:r?d'ircontSa"d  Ph^  m  bl  i-egional  centers  are  three  exampl^  of  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  decisions  to  limit  .^ome  of 

2  Vot^thl^^ding  tife^roprietv  of  the  pressing  needs  in  my  SUte  which  will  be  ^^^^^  educational  endeavors  However,  by 

substance  und  form  of  our  application,  Dr  at  least  partially  alleviated  with  itscai  approving  a  S45  million  appropriation, 

Bruce,  on  u  23  70,  indicated  It  represented  year  1973  funding  of  LSCA  at  the  level  ^^^  committee  has  given  hope  to  many 

a  low  priontv  according  to  the  guidelines  recommende<i  by  the  committee.  schools  that  their  educational  piogiams 

he  nad  been  given  and  that,  whether  or  not  Wisconsin  has  three  library  construe-  ^.^j  j^^^  ^^yg  ^^  ^e  sacrificed  because  of 

council  acts  f^^'"'*''''^  "'^ '\  °"   nJ^^^l  ^OD.  projects  .slated  for  fiscal  year  1973:  ij    j^^  facilities.  This  decision  is  partic- 

30,   it   w»s   almost   certain   that  no  grant  ^  ^e^Qdeluig  project  for  the  Milwaukee  marly  important  to  my  own  State  of  Arl- 

'"Tor  Bn.7cere™irted  that  he  fc eld  approved  central   iibrar>-   and  new   m^n  library  ^^a    where    many    schools,    especially 

appiioationa  totaling  several  hundred  mil-  buildings    in    Algoma    and    Kewaunee,  those  serving  reservation  Indian  children, 

iton  dollars  with  far  less  than  that  amount  gtate  and  local  matching  funds  are  avail-  ^^^^^  ^^^^  j^  need  of  assistance  for  some 

(variousiv  reported  as  $20  miiucn.  »24  mU-  able,  and  the  fiscal  year  1973  LSCA  title  ^.j^^  while  experiencing  continued  in- 

iion.  »60  mUiion  and  $100  miuion)  available  jj  appropriation  recommended  by   the  creases  in  enrollment, 

for  funding  of  those  applications  committee  should  enable  these  projects        -j^g  resulting  pressures  have  i  aused 

*■  I^r'^TTuT'.^Tm^tZe?7^\^ts  W>  get  underway-.  these  schools  great  difficulties  but  the 
S^ith  ajprov^  fppl^ti;^  "nu  n'vT'h^  In  recent  years  title  m  of  LSCA  has  ^^,,^^  „f  ^he  committee  to  increase  Pub- 
proceeded  with  construction  to  the  point  of  enabled  the  States  to  undertake  pre-  jj^  Law  815  funding  could  immeasuraWy 
Btruoturai  steel  erection— and  oniv  one  liminary  planning  and  initial  develop-  improve  the  chances  of  these  schools,  as 
I  ours)  had  reached  that  siat;e  find,  because  ment  of  llbrarj'  networks.  We  have  ^.gjj  ^g  others,  to  acquire  the  financial 
of  conditions  beyond  the  projects  control,  started  a  knowledge  network  of  Wiscon-  resources  to  alleviate  these  pressures, 
was  unable  to  proceed  with  construction  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^,g  j^j^^g  ^  cooperative  library  mj.  president.  I  want  to  make  it  abun- 
without  receiving  the  admti^^^^  ^g^^  ^  access  to  information  be-  dantly  clear  that  the  minimal  fimding  In 
S^^nHr  wh^  it^  eugibi^nS.  co"^^^  increasingly  important  in  today's  .^e  past  has  proven  inconsequential  and 
in  8  Million  complex  economy,  the  development  of  ^as  shortchanged  those  schools  alTected 

'5  On  November  30.  19V0  we  were  nutifled  more  sophisticated  library  and  informa-  ^y  pederal  activities.  I  consider,  then,  the 

that  Couucu  had  not  recommended  favor-  tion  networks  becomes  imperative.  decision  by  the  committee  to   increase 

able  action  on  our  amended  appHciition,  be-  j    support    the    committee's    recom-  funding  to  be  of  considerable  significance 

cause  our  proiect  was  evaluated  as  being  of  rnendatlon  for  LSCA  title  IH  and  hope  ^nd  I  hope  that  this  decision  will  be  sus- 

Insufficiently    high    priority.    Letter    dated  ^                     increase  funding  for  this  tained  bv  the  conference 

"noi;^  ^^Lncn'li^'r^     '^LT^tn^  title  in  future  years.  With  proper  fund-  '"Sre'a Je  a Ser  of  documents  oer- 

^Iime^^s  ex"ee^?he  J^at.d  cos^  on  ing  of  this  Utle.  I  am  confident  that  our  .^^^  to  Public  Law  815  which  I  would 

which  the  grant  was  based.  However   sup-  Nations  library  system,  composed  of  all  y^e  to  share  with  my  colleagues.  First, 

piementaJ  funding  wa«  not  approved  so  the  our    State,  public,    school,    college,    re-  ^ny    statement    to    the    Appropriations 

grant  amounts  wui  remain  as  awarded  "  search,  and  specialized  libraries,  will  be  Committee   outlining   the    case    for  in- 

rv   THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENTS  SHARE  ablo  to  demonstratc  the  effectiveness  of  creased  funding.   Second,   letters   from 

1.  The  i»ederai  Governments  share  m  the  library  networks  in  bringing  to  all  Amer-  various  school  superintendents  m  Ari- 
support  of  the  construction  of  the  project,  as  leans  the  knowledge  that  they  need  when  ^ona  who  are  affected  by  Public  Law  815. 
represented  by  the  applications  for  grants  t^ey  need  it.  And.  third,  a  copy  of  an  economic  impact 
for  research  and  eduoational  faculties,  was  j  support  also  the  committee's  recom-  study  prepared  bv  Arizona  State  Univer- 
«r' °' '^1,^«.h^^'7'' murton '^Mucauon  mendatlon  for  school  library  resources  sity  to  demonstrate  the  contribution,  eco- 
I7  s'muuof^  piSect  c^t  Wo^iuon.?  authorized  under  title  U  of  the  Elemen-  nomicaUy,  that  increased  funding  of  Pub- 

2.  The  Pederal  Government's  share  is  now  taiT  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  In  lie  Law  815  could  provide  to  Arizona. 
8%  of  the  total.  (Actual  awards:  Research  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  the  Department         Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Si.*   million;    Education   S4   million.    Total  ^^  Public  Instruction  has  published  just  sent  that  these  materials  be  printed  in 
project  cost:  $75.9  mUiion.^  ^^^        j.  ^  ^^^  ^j  standards  for  school  the  Record  following  my  remarks 

3.  If  our  amended  application  had  been  jj^rarv  media  programs  for  the  years  There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
rvuTtavrbeT  ^to^ '^o^T^  'ofT.  Tit  to  1975.  I^ls^licatlon  brings  to-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoho. 
t„t^  gether  for  the  first  time  in  Wisconsin     as  follows: 
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Testimony  by  Senator  Paul  J.  Fannin  structloa  contracts  to  be  let  In  fiscal  year  number  of  projects  must  be  deferred.  In  some 

Mr.   Chairman:    I    appreciate    verv    much  l^'^O-  "^^  result  of  these  actions  was  to  slg-  cases,  projects  must  wait  two  or  three  years 

your  providing  me  with  this  opportunity  to  ntflcanUy   reduce   actual   appropriations  for  or  longer  to  be  funded  while  the  needs  which 

■;«»ufy  before  your  Committee.  P-  L-  815  for  1968,  1969,  and  1970.  triggered  the  application  continue,  and  even 

In  appearing  here,  1  am  not  unmindful  of  Public  Law  815 — Appropriatioru  as  percent  of  increase.  In  fact,  no  funds  have  appropriated 

;ae  difficulties  you  lace  in  funding  a  multl-  authorizations,  1968,  1969,  1970  ^°'^  Section   5   for  nearly   five   years.  In  my 

tude  of  Pederal   programs.  The  fiscal   chal-  [In  thousands  of  dollars!  estlmaUon.    by    Insufflclently    funding    PXu 

:«nges  we  face  as  a  nation  are  of  major  im-  iggfl-  ^^^'  *"''^^^6  problems  remain  unsolved  and 

poitance  to  me,  a  view  which  1  know  you  Authorizations                                  S80  000  ^'i'*''°'^  ones  are  created, 

jlitre.  In  this  respect,  th*n,  my  testimony  to-  Appropriations                                  222  937  ™'^  °^^  State  of  Arizona,  for  example, 

day,  which  la  primarily  directed  toward  Fed-  Percent   of   authorization                    28  7  l^t  \^^  °^  ^"""^  ^  adequately  support  P.  L. 

eral  school  construction  programs,  takes  into  ;&6G  causing  considerable  difficulties,  espe- 

Mcount    the    continuing    budget    restraints  '       Authorization       _                            a70  163  ^^^^    ^    those    public    schools    educating 

and  the  need  for  fiscal  responslblUtv.  But  I  -Appropriation   ""       "'.                ais'isa  ^'"^^'^  children  who  live  on  the  reservaUoi^s. 

must  add  that  budget  pressuree  can  be  some-  Percent  of  authorization                      19  1  "^^^^^  schools  have  experienced  substantial 

wMt  ameliorated  by  a  strong  economy;  and  1970  increases  la  Indian  student  enroUmeni  dur- 

;he  proposals  which"  I  am  offering  todav  con-  Authorization                                    879  347  '^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^*'  >^*''^'  ^  trend  which  I  ex- 

sUtute   a   plan    to    stimulate    the    economv  Appropriation                 ""               $15' 167  ^^'^^  *'"^  continue.  Yet.  the  facilities  which 

within  a  context  of  sound  fiscal  policy.        "  Percent  of  authorization          "         19  1  *"*  designed  orlglnaJly  to  handle  fewer  stu- 

My  purpose  Is  to  make  a  case  for  the  In-  '  dents  are  now  hopelessly  inadequate.  Tliese 

[jetsed  funding  of  the  P.L.  815  school  con-  Moreover,  the  effect  of  these  actions  con-  schools   sought   assistance   for   coi;structiiig 

structlon  program.  tlnued  into  the  1971-72  fiscal  year  with  ap-  the  critically  needed  lacilltlas  onder  Sectioiis 

Pi.  815  and  its  companion  measure,  P.L.  proprlatlons  remaining  at  the  same  level.  1**  SJ"1  14h  but  learned  that  the  funds  al- 

874.  Icnown  more  popularly  as  the   'Impacted  The  rationale  for  llmlilng  construction  ac-  located  to  these  sections  were  insufficient  to 

aids"  measures,  constitute  a  Pederal   policy  tlvlties  was  based  on   the  desire  to  reduce  meet  their  needs  at  that  time. 

ror  assisting  school  districts  financially  bur-  Pederal  expenditures  and  the  fear  that  con-  This  reeulted  In  many  of  these  aclioois  hav- 

ilened  as  a  result  of  new  or  expanded  Fed-  structlon  activities  would  significantly  con-  1^  to  acquire  temporary  facilities  isome  of 

eml  activities.  Specifically,  P.L.  815  author-  tribute  to  Inflationary  pressures.  This  ration-  ■vhlch  considered  sub-standard) ,  adjust  their 

•jK  Federal    financial    assistance    for    con-  ale  is  understandable  and  given  the  historical  programs,  initiate  double  sasaions.  and  make 

structlon  by  local  education  agencies  of  ur-  context,    justifiable.    However,    the    clrcum-  other   arrangements.    Together,    these    deci- 

gently  needed  minimum  school  facilities  In  stances  which  originally  supported  this  view  slons  are  defeating  the  superb  efforts  of  these 

school  districts  which  have  had  substantial  ^^  changing:  and  It  would  seem  appropriate,  schools  to  provid*  a  quality  educaUonal  pro- 

Bcreases  in  school  membership  as  a  result  ^^  this  time,  to  review  this  policy.  In  addl-  gram  for  our  Indian  children, 

of  new  or  increased  Federal  activities.  Aselat-  tlon.  there  are  factors  which  not  only  sup-  Thia  situation  is  made  doubly  critical  by. 

MCe  is  also  authorized  for  construction  of  PO't  a  review  but  provide  attractive  reasons  '^^  ^^^  tliai  these  bchools.   because  of  Ui- 

aimimum  school   facilities   by   local    educa-  for  Increased  funding  of  school  construction  sufficient   P.   L.   815   funding,   are   having  to 

•Jonal  agencies  for  pupils  residing  on  Indian  projects.  malte   other   financial   arrangements   to   ac- 

;&nds  and   by    the    Pederal    government    on  pcblic  law  sis-  the  case  for  increased  '^^^^  ''^®  money  for  providing  or  construct- 

Federai  property   (such  as  Army,  Navy,  and  funding  mg  addltioi^l  facilities.  This  has  proved  du£- 

.Mr  Force   lustaUations)    when   no   state   or  xhere  are  a  nnmb«.r  f>f  r««r>nR  u,hirh  ran  v"'^  because  these  schools  have  a  iimiled  tax 

iocal  education  agency  can  legally  do  so.  be^te^   to  sun^r^^he   ^^Jpf  ^  ^^  ^"**  ''''*"  '"'"'*"'«  '^'^P''"''^  ''  statuwrl- 

Slnce  its  enactment  in  1951.  Congress  has  Sou  Id    b^    fund^    at    substLit^iiy   high^^  ly  restrlct*d^  Moreover,  ««ne  schools,  after 

appropriated  well  over  a  billion  dollars  for  ^flels                                   substantially   higher  exhausting  these  two  approache.,  have  had  to 

support  of  the  P.L.  815  Program.  Tlie  result  p,„t    pr     o-,.  ,^  natinnoi  in  ..^r,«    ac  ^r  '^''®"  portions  of  their  operating  budgets  to 

^Ven  the   construction ^f  76.000  cla-s-  .ZTllkll^eoAT:tiauc:^To'n^o^  s^^ m  ^n^^^'TTJ^n'r  s^irL'L^^i 

S^ghoTt't^e  f^rstatlf^rnSrol  ^^e;^^^X°rdTi!r"^^^^°-^^^""^-  -nds^-c£:t^or^e'ra"tSi^\^x^rrr'^^^ 

Commbia.   Guam    Puerto   Rleo    the    Virgin  qI^„h   ,^'»  >:«        f,     »,                        ^,  ^°^^  ImportanUy,  however,  ihe  diversion 

Mands   and  Wake  Island.  P.L.  815  has'cin-  ..J-rt'  ?stS:5^'^ntrmen^s^  Sg  fn^^^^^^r^'i^T^  TL^^^^'y^^ 

SinroTd'o^  r  s^Si^cTnt^TccrmS:  ^^o^ i^^i.^.'^.^T"^"^^^  ^  '^'°^""  °'  ^^  ^'^^^^:::.TJs^  ^Ji  \Z 

aents  i^r^       dUnenslons.  mo^e  crlUcal  that  funds  for  P.  L.  826  be  in- 

Tet,' while  P.L.  815  has  realized  some  im-  .J^^'f^    ^l    ZTVJ^^ r^rnnlr^uT'^f  '"*^- 

portant  educational  needs  In  the  past,  fund-  u^^  scL^,  flLZ.   fiL  i^.i.    ILJlm  v-^^  ''""°*'''-  ^«*«^"-  '«  ''«^  promising.  At 

'M  levels  for  the  last  four  vear«  have  been  ''®®*\**'  *=*^°°i  facilities,  the  Pederal  govern-  the  present  time,  there  are  4«  approved  ap- 

^clent  to  meei^he  reSu^r^eSfs^of^he  ZTe^l^'T^^^ l%Tur\7^l^l"^:^ZZ  ^T"°f^  ""''"  ^^"'°""  '''  "^^ ''"  ^'^^^ 

proeram    -^s  a  result    there  are  oendine  at  "^^^^}";fi  financial  pressures  which  schools  estimated  entlUements  of  M3  mUllon    Yet, 

•Z?^e  5^5  appTlcaUoti  totaX^^^^^  ^n^^lfexper^S'"""'"  "='''■'""'"' '"'■  '"^^/^''^C'^   '^"'^"   '^'^^^^   ^^^   «^>'   '' 

676  against  a  budget  request  of  $15  minion.  w  thout  suf^cl^t  assistance  f rom  P  I    815  !f^^  °''   ^   approprlaied.   This  troubles   me 

Oimouslv.  It  would  be  unrealistic  and  fiscally  th7^^hLlT^mL^1^^^^^TZ'l:J^'  ^"^^   ^^^   ^°'^''-    ^^^"^    '^*   ^^^^^ 

-TMDonslble  to  fund  all  nresent  aoDllcatlons  .  schools  wUl  have  to  re.sort  to  other  fl-  conceutrauon  of  reservation  Indians,  needs 

J^ae  S  vear    but  ?heTresent  buS  "*^='^1  approaches  which  may  not  be  sound  ,S23  milUon,  nearly  50  percent  of  the  total,  to 

•«,,lf,  .    ,      i                  l^  present   ouaget  or  operate  needed  educational  programs  at  realize   the   nhvsicai   olaut  ob»ective«  of   ttjs 

request  Is  Inadequate  and  deserves  reconsid-  riAur  np  hair.™  mtr,irr,«i  i»„»i<=  tt,L«,  ,„„,»-„„,  'cmi^    uxie   pnysicai   piaux  oojecuves  01   its 

e»Uon  bv  this  Committee  5    v,     ,            nalnimal  levels.  These  represent  reservation  public  schooU. 

c-iuon  oy  mis  committee.  the  basic  issues  in  school  financing,  but  PL  The   continued   mmimal   'undire   of   thi.s 

In  my  opinion,   a  reasonable   increase   In  qjk  if  arf<»nnat.i>iv  furtrt-rt  ^r^,,lH  i,.T,^  »^  ^„=,  ..-  ,      conuinuea   mmimai   .unaing   01   this 

appropriations  for  this  vital  program  can  be  c^L  t^^SiU^itfob  mlnv  t^^  "'^^,  program  wlU  undoubtedly  postpone  ihe 

•jUtfllrt  ^-^^^  ^'^^  difficulties  which  many  schools  are  realization  of  a  quaUty  educational  program 

facing     in    providing     q\iallty     educational  for  our  reeervatlon  Indians 

PCBLic  LAW  815:   PROBLEMS  OF  FrNDiNG  .services.  xhlfi  ts  not  only  mv  concern-the  Senate 

■nie  reduced  funding  levels  which  the  P.  L.  Fourth.   Congress,   through    P.L,   815,   has  Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education 

315  Program  has  experienced  during  recent  declared  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  of  winch  I  was  a  member,  recommended  In 

•ears  is  due  to  a  number  of  decisions  which  States   to   provide   for   the   construction   of  November  1969  that  "P.  L.  816  be  more  fully 

;»ve  effectively  limited  not  oiUy  P.  L.  815,  needed   school   facilities   in   school   district*  ftmded."  The  final  report  of  the  Suboommlt- 

3«  other  Pederal  construction  programs  as  which    have    had    substantial    Increases    m  tee,  iTidian  Education:  A  National  Tragedy — 

''^-  school  membership  as  a  result  of  new  or  In-  ^  National  Challenge,  Eirgued  that  "it  is  im- 

Beginnlng  In  1967  the  Congress  passed,  and  creased  Pederal  activities.  This  Is  a  commit-  perative   that   more   attention    be   given   to 

■-It  President  approved,  P,  L.  90-218,  which  ment  relied  upon  heavily  by  those  affected  ^tmdlng  this  legislation  particularly  for  those 

liwcted   that    Federal    obligations    and   ex-  school   districts;    and.    in    addition.    It    Is    a  sections    under    which    disadvantaged    stu- 

Pnidltures  in  controllable  programs  for  fiscal  priority  program  for  many  schools  and  the  '^^^^'  such  a«  Indians,  are  suffering  with  in- 

!«K  1968  be  substantially  reduced.  This  was  communities  which  they  serve  In  this  spirit  ^^1^^**  facilities.  It  is  difficult  enough  to 

:»Uowed  m  1968  by  enactment  of  the  Revenue  then.  Congress  should  renew  Its  commitment  !^^/^*^*''  V^^  ^lif^.T"*!    ''^^"'"^ 

aa  Expenditure  Act.  which  had  a  simUar  to  P.L.  815  by  funding  It  In  a  manner  which  ^^LT  J^JI"'.  '^'^   difficulty  of   in- 

■^  year  1969.  Fifth,  the  need  of  many  schools  for  addl-  be  sufficiently  funded 

raen  in  1969  the  President,  through  the  tional  faculties,  due  to  Pederal  activities,  is  yet,  the  needs  of  14a  and  14b  are  onlv  one 

"Wdents    Construction    Reduction    Plan,  increasing,   while  fundmg  for  P.L.  816  has  part   of   the  total   picture.   By   highlighting 

Wtored  a  75  percent  reduction  in  direct  con-  declined.  theee  needs,  however,  we  are  making  the  case 

/^ction  obligations.  This  Presidential  order  With  limited  funds,  only  a  few  projects  can  for  the  needs  of  aU  schools  which  have  made 

•«i  tbe  effect  of  permitting  only  two  con-  be  supported;  and  the  result  Is  that  a  large  application  under  P.L.  815. 
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sixth,  the  PL.  815  program  offers  a  unique 
opportunity  to  serve  the  objectives  of  re- 
cently enacted  Congressional  policies  for  ru- 
ral economic  development. 

Interestingly  enough.  410.  or  74  percent 
of  the  pending  815  applications  with  esti- 
mated entitlements  totalling  $139  million 
are  located  In  rural  areas.  Senator  Ellender 
has  expressed  the  need  for  "a  national  pro- 
gram to  stay  and  reverse  the  heavy  flow  of 
people  who  are  migrating  into  our  cities  If 
we  are  ever  to  obliterate  poverty,  revitalize 
our  oountr>'8lde  and  provide  opportunities 
for  those  tens  of  millions  who  will  soon  Join 
us  on  this  earth.  I  believe  that  the  sprawl- 
ing, haphazard  and  unmanageable  urbaniza- 
tion of  our  country  can  only  be  halted  by 
encouraging  a  reversal  of  migration  trends 
through  inducements  to  remain  in  rural 
areas.  The  Federal  government  can  and 
stvould  do  more  to  provide  Jobs,  better  eco- 
nomic opportunities  and  a  more  attractive. 
decent  and  healthful  living  environment  in 
the  less  populated  areas  of  our  Nation." 

PL.  815  can  play  a  major  role  In  realizing 
the  worthwhile  objectives  that  Senator  El- 
lender has  enunciated.  Funding  the  PL.  315 
program  can  create  Jobs,  develop  economic 
opportunities  and.  through  the  provision  of 
a  quality  educational  program,  provide  an  at- 
tractive living  environment. 

More  importantly,  however,  by  fostering 
rural  economic  development  through  PI. 
•16,  a  significant  resident  benefit  could  ac- 
crue to  the  educational  system  of  rural  .school 
districts. 

In  a  recent  study  prepared  by  the  Library 
of  Congress,  which  sampled  selected  rural 
school  districts  applying  for  PL.  815  support, 
it  was  determined  that  the  adjusted  .^ross  In- 
come per  pupil  within  those  school  districts 
was  below  the  state  average.  For  applications 
under  Sections  6,  9,  and  14c  of  the  Act.  38 
out  of  the  40  districts  sampled  w«re  below 
the  average.  And  for  applications  under  Sec- 
tions 14a  and  14b,  all  the  sampled  districts 
were  below  the  state  average. 

Obviously,  then,  by  promoting  construc- 
tion activity  In  rural  areas  It  may  be  possible, 
with  the  aasistanoe  (rf  other  Federal  policies, 
to  raise  Income  levels  and  thus  provide 
greater  revenues  for  educational  activities. 
In  addition,  mcreased  funds  for  educational 
endeavors  oould  help  to  ease  the  financial 
pressures  which  so  many  schools  are  cur- 
rently facing. 

Seventh,  P.L.  815  oould  serve  to  reduce  un- 
employment. A  recent  study  prepared  by  my 
staff  Indicates  that  a  definite  correlation 
exists  between  the  location  of  PL.  816  appli- 
cant schools  and  the  presence  of  areas  of  un- 
employment as  designated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

It  Is  my  argimient  that  In  areas  of  high 
unemployment  especially  In  sltllls  related  to 
the  building  trades.  Federal  expenditures,  In 
this  case  the  P.L.  816  program,  would  not 
tend  to  be  Inflationary,  but  in  fact  would 
actually  promote  the  economic  improvement 
of  the  areas. 

While  I  have  not  as  yet  exhausted  the  data 
to  p)ermlt  a  completely  valid  national  gener- 
alization. I  have  sampled  enough  states  to 
support  the  correlation. 

For  example,  m  five  Western  states — New 
Mexico.  Arizona.  California,  Washlng^ton.  and 
Montana — there  are  174  applications  with 
estimated  entitlements  totalling  t84  million, 
of  which  121  applications  totalling  $69  mil- 
lion are  in  areas  described  bv  the  Department 
of  Labor  as  being  economically  depreoaed. 
In  addition,  of  those  121  applications,  75  are 
In  rural  areas.  Thus,  by  funding  PX.  815 
school  construction  projects  In  theae  areas, 
unemployment  could  be  eased  and  rural  eco- 
nomic development  fostered. 

In  summary.  PL.  815  would  not  only  serve 
to  realize  educational  objectives.  It  could 
solve  some  important  economic  problems  as 
well. 

FCTBLIC    LAW    818:    INTLATIONAHy    IMPACT 

Mr.  Chairman,  whether  one  chooses  eco- 
nomic or  educational  reasons  for  funding  Pit. 


815.  the  question  of  Inflationary  Impact  mutt 
be  faced. 

It  has  been  argued  that  by  funding  Federal 
construction  projects,  including  PL.  815.  seri- 
ous economic  consequences  would  surely  fol- 
low in  the  form  of  strong  Inflationary  pres- 
sures. It  Ls  my  contention,  however,  tbat 
funding  P.L.  815  would  not  result  in  unman- 
ageable economic  problems. 

To  support  this  contention,  I  would  cite  as 
reasons  the  rural  orientation  of  present  PL 
815  applications  and  the  relationship  of  some 
of  these  applications  to  areas  of  unemploy- 
meiit. 

First,  410  or  74  percent,  of  the  total  appli- 
cations now  pending  are  located  In  rural 
school  districts.  Since  Arizona's  applications 
are  predominantly  rural.  I  asked  Arizona 
State  University  and  Its  College  of  Business 
Administration  to  detemlne  the  extent  of 
inflationary  impact  if  its  applications  were 
funded.  They  reported  that.  "Since  W4.2  mil- 
lion of  the  unfunded  P.L.  815  applications  in 
the  state  are  in  the  non-SMSA  counties  lonly 
$5.2  million  in  SMSA  counties) ,  it  Is  certainly 
feasible  that  some  local  labor,  possibly  now 
unemployed,  could  be  utUtzed  with  little  in- 
flatlonarj-  Impact.  Of  ftirther  interest  in  this 
regard  Is  the  fact  that  roughly  87  percent  of 
all  contract  construction  work  within  the 
stale  does  occur  in  Maricopa  and  Pima  Coun- 
ties. This  may  Indicate  that  additional  con- 
struction expenditures  directed  towards  the 
more  rtiral  areas  i  e.g..  Indian  reservations ) 
could  result  in  little  or  no  Increase  In  con- 
struction costs  because  of  the  absence  of 
high  demand  for  such  activities  in  those 
areas." 

The  Arizona  State  study  concludes  by 
argtilng  that  "problems  of  Inflation,  albeit 
construction  prices,  services  costs,  etc.  have 
been  more  noticeable  In  metropolitan  areas. 
If  inflation  Is  expected  to  be  a  continuing 
problem  (clearly  a  separate  question)  then  It 
will  Ukely  continue  to  be  more  noticeable  In 
metropolitan  areas." 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  these  generaliza- 
tions may  not  be  entirely  valid  for  all  areas 
since  local  conditions  will  vary,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  funded  Pi.  816  appUcatlons 
!n  rtiral  areas  will  not  resiUt  In  serlotu  infla- 
tionary consequences 

Second,  I  am  also  convinced  that  school 
oonstructlon  projects  located  in  areas  of 
unemployment  will  not  create  significant  in- 
flationary pressures. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  Inflationary  consequences  would 
be  mlitlmal  If  the  P.L.  815  program  were 
funded.  More  Importantly,  however,  fund- 
ing PL.  815  at  this  time  could  result  In 
some  slgnlflcajit  economic  benefits  which 
would  more  than  outweigh  any  inflationary 
consequences.  In  this  respect,  P.L.  815  pre- 
sents an  opportunity  for  stimulating  eco- 
nomic growth  without  serlotis  Inflationary 
impact. 

P.L.    815:     RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  reviewing  the  evidence, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  case  for  funding  P.L. 
815  at  substantially  higher  levels  exists. 

I.  therefore,  recommend  the  following  for 
your  consideration ; 

First,  that  the  Committee  approve  the 
language  in  the  Administration's  budget  for 
restricting  funding  to  Sections  14a  and  14b 
and  Section  5. 

Second,  I  urge  the  Committee  to  Increase 
the  budget  amount  from  $15  million  to  $46 
million  to  be  divided  as  follows:  one-third 
to  Sections  14a  and  14b  and  two-thirds  to 
Section  5. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  we  have  demon- 
strated a  need  and  a  rationale  for  funding 
PL.  815.  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  Congress 
will  now  find  it  possible  to  increase  its  com- 
mitments to  this  vital  program. 


Sacaton  School  District  No.  18, 

Sacaton,  Ariz.,  April  14,  1972. 
Senator  Paul  Pajjnin, 
U.S.    Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Ueab  Senator  Fannin:  Presently  we  hB»» 
four  applications  on  flle.  Since  none  haw 
been  funded,  we  are  housing  students  in 
two  substandard  classrooms  that  the  Boani 
of  Trustees  passed  a  Besolutlon  to  dlscon- 
tlnue  the  use  of  these  substandard  build- 
Ings.  we  are  using  six  trailers  for  claissroonu. 
Ave  metal  buildings  that  are  classified  u 
portable  which  I  feel  are  substandard  to 
permanent  buildings.  This  gives  us  a  total 
of  thirteen  buildings  that  are  substandard 
or  temporary  which  creates  an  extreme  hard- 
ship on  our  maintenance  budget  la  lennj 
of  repair,  cooling,  heating  and  all  portable 
and  trailers  must  be  purchased  from  oui 
operating  bxidget  which  necessitates  talcing 
funds  from  our  operating  budget  whlcli 
should  be  utilized  for  additional  progranu 
and  improvements  of  our  present  education- 
al    programs. 

In  the  past  three  years,  we  have  spent 
$218,567.00  for  trailers  and  portable  build- 
ings. In  my  opinion  the  funding  of  Public 
Law  815  should  have  an  extremely  high 
priority.  We  feel  with  our  continued  growth 
It  will  be  a  necessity  to  have  at  least  two 
additional  classrooms  which  will  be  pur- 
chased from  our  operational  budget,  there- 
fore, penalizing  our  educational  program 
once    again. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  Interest  and 
any  assistance  you  may  give  In  funding  Pub- 
lic Law  815. 

In  the  last  flve  years,  our  enrollment  has 
gone  from  156  to  842  showing  the  dire  need 
for  permanent   facilities. 
Sincerely. 

Wallace  L.  BuacEss. 

Superintendent. 

Sacaton  School  District  No.  18. 

Sacaton,  Ariz.,  April  12,  1S72. 
Senator  Paul  Fannin, 
U.S.    Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 
Washinoton.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fannin:  In  the  Regular 
Meeting  held  Wednesday.  AprU  12,  1972  the 
Sacaton  Public  School  Board  of  Trustees  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  endorse  the  Superin- 
tendent's statement  to  request  assistance  in 
having  Public  Law  815  funded  as  soon  u 
possible  because  the  District  lacks  perma- 
nent facilities  to  operate  a  well  rounded  edu- 
cational   program. 

Dana    Nelson, 

President. 

Peggy    Jackson, 

Clerk. 

Edmund  L.   Thompson. 

Member. 

Whiteriver  Elementary  School, 

Whiteriver,  Ariz.,  April  10, 1972. 
Hon.  PAtTL  Fannin. 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fannin  :  As  you  know  I  haw 
written  you  and  your  Arizona  colleagues 
many  times  in  reference  to  PL.  816  fund- 
ing. 

Alcbesay  High  School  District  and  the 
Wbiterlver  Elementary  District  are  located 
within  the  conflnes  of  the  Ft.  Apache  Indian 
Reservation.  Eighty  percent  of  our  hlgH 
school  students  and  ninety  percent  of  our 
Elementary  students  are  White  MoimtaJa 
Apaches. 

The  districts  assessed  valuations  are  $772.- 
286.00.  Otir  ability  to  bond  for  new  construc- 
tion is  negligible  and  there  is  a  legal  ques- 
tion pertaining  to  the  purchase  of  bonds. 

The  districts  have  flled  applications  for 
196a-70,  71,  72,  73  respectively  equal  to;  Ele- 
mentary—«,4a0.400.00.  High— $2,569,069.00. 
If  a  1972  application  were  approved  today  » 
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probably  woiUd  not  be  ready  for  occtipancy 
until  the  1974-76  school  year. 

Our  estimated  memberships  for  1974-76 
school  year  are:  Elementary  1480.  High  410. 
The  present  facilities  are  built  for:  Elemen- 
tary—1010,  High — 260. 1  realize  some  districts 
on  the  reservations  are  considerably  worse  off 
than  we  are.  This  really  isn't  the  question — 
Who  Is  or  who  Isn't  In  a  bigger  dilemma  m 
terms  of  housing  students  and  teachers?  The 
real  question  is  the  education  of  the  Indian 
children. 

They  are  being  short-changed  due  to  lack 
of  proper  facilities  when  one  compares  these 
reserv'Btion  districts  with  districts  off  the 
reservation,  even  la  our  rural  area.  Many  of 
our  local  public  schools  off  the  reservations 
have  proper  physical  education  and  athletic 
facilities.  They  have  single  purpose  auditori- 
ums and  swimming  pools. 

We  were  fortunate  to  obtain  a  vocational 
shop  funded  by  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration and  the  White  Motmtain  Apache 
Tribe,  although  we  pay  rental  to  the  tribe  for 
their  share.  The  U.S.  OfHce  of  Education  had 
no  part  In  this  facility. 

Educationally  our  applications  If  funded 
would  enable  us  to  develop  needed  programs 
such  as: 

ELEMENTARY 

1.  Improve  tetkcher-student  ratios. 

2.  Improve  learning  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  grades  7-8  throtigh  development 
of  materials  center. 

3.  Improve  language — arts,  including  read- 
ing, by  having  needed  facilities. 

4.  Improve  science  courses  grades  7-8 
through  proper  science  facilities. 

5.  Improve  homemaklng  courses  grades  7-8 
through  proper  homemaklng  facilities. 

6.  Improve  health  and  physical  education 
programs  through  proper  faculties. 

7.  Improve  Arts  and  Crafts  programs 
through  proper  facilities. 

HIGH     SCHOOL 

1.  T^ie  proper  number  of  tecwAlng  stAtlons 
would  aid  us  in  improving  the  number  of 
course©  offered  and  would  reduce  class  sizes. 

2.  Our  recent  North  Central  Sraluation 
rated  us  low  in  terms  of  physical  education, 
vocational,  drama,  arts,  music,  and  regtilar 
classroom  facllltlee. 

We  have  no  gymnasium  facllltlee.  We  hare 
no  auditorium  for  dramatlce  and  community 
programs.  We  have  no  facilttlee  for  swimming, 
wrestling,  etc. 

3.  We  are  second  rate  If  we  compare  our  fa- 
cilities with  adjacent  school  districts  in  terms 
of  what  they  have  oonartructed  In  the  past 
few  years.  The  faclUtles  we  have  are  excrt- 
lent  but  we  have  not  kept  up  with  our  edu- 
cational needs. 

The  majority  of  tbeee  children  need  the 
beet  educational  opportunities  available. 
They  need  experiences  of  all  typee  to  better 
equip  them  to  succeed  In  the  outelde  world. 

4  Proper  facllltlee  will  enable  us  to  attain 
recommended  educational  goals  In  developing 
a  complete  weU  rounded  currlculima  for  our 
students. 

As  you  well  know.  Senator  Fannin.  I  have 
been  disturbed,  and  angry,  and  blunt,  the 
past  couple  of  years  in  terms  of  816  funding. 
My  letters  to  you  and  your  colleaguee  have 
not  always  been  complimentary.  I  sincerely 
hope  your  efforts  will  produce  additional 
funding. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  R.  Lrwis, 
Superintendent . 


Tucson  Public  Schools. 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  April  11,  1972. 
Hon.  Pattl  Fannin, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fannin  :  Formal  application 
for  P.L.  815  funds.  Section  5,  were  submitted 
oa  December  22.  1971. 
On  .January  11,  1972  Mr.    Oerald  Cherry, 
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Director  of  Federally  Affected  Areas,  notified 
tis  that  our  application  had  been  Approved 
by  the  State  of  Arizona  and  had  been  given 
application  number  Arlz-73-C-2e.  and  that 
the  official  filing  date  was  December  23,  1971. 

Our  application  was  for  the  amount  of 
$378,000  to  build  a  ten  classroom  addition 
and  library  at  the  Lowell  Smith  Elementary 
School  located  on  Davls-Monthan  Air  Force 
Base.  The  construction  is  felt  to  be  neces- 
sary because  of  the  Wherry  Housing  Project 
of  300  living  units  pliis  trailer  spaces  for  at 
least  60  trailers  now  underway  on  the  Base. 

At  the  time  of  the  application,  100  families 
who  would  be  living  in  the  project  were 
sampled.  These  100  families  had  97  elemen- 
tary school  age  children.  This  apparently 
was  a  low  flgure  because  Smith  School  is 
registering  more  than  one  child  per  dwelling 
unit  aa  they  open. 

Our  educational  objective  at  Smith  School 
is  the  same  as  In  all  schools  in  the  district, 
namely,  to  help  each  child  achieve  the  best 
that  lies  within  him.  However,  another  prime 
objective  Is  to  house  the  elementary  chil- 
dren who  reside  on  Davls-Monthan  Air  Force 
Base  in  a  non-crowded  school  offering  facili- 
ties equal  to  thoee  of  other  schools  in  our 
district. 

The  children  moving  into  the  new  housing 
on  the  Base  have  not  freed  classrooms  in 
any  scbools  as  they  have  been  scattered 
throughout  the  whole  community  of  61  ele- 
mentary schools  and  the  other  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  Tucson  area.  Since  our  eastside 
schools  are  all  crowded,  it  is  not  practical 
to  bus  to  relieve  the  crowding  at  Smith 
School.  If  the  growth  at  Smith  proceeds  as 
expected,  the  only  solution  will  be  overlap- 
ping or  double  sessioins. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  hopeful 
that  full  funding  of  the  Pi..   816   program 
can    be    obtained.    I    appreciate   very    much 
your  efforts  in  this  connection. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  L.  Lsk, 
Superintendent. 

Tempe  School  District  No.  3, 

Tempe,  Ariz.,  May  2S,  1972. 
Hon.  Paxtl  J.  Fannxn, 
OZd  Senate  Oj^ce  BuH&ing, 
Washington.  DjC. 

Dear  Sxnator  Fannin  :  The  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  Tempe  Elementary 
Schools,  wish  to  request  your  assistance  in 
adequately  flnanctng  the  FT  1973  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  educational  pro- 
grams administered  by  tho  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

We  are  very  interested  In  the  "Impact 
Aid"  legisUtlon  embodied  in  PX^  874  and 
PJj.  816.  We  urge  your  support  for  aa  appro- 
priation to  fund  all  approved  PXk  816  appll- 
catloos  with  priority  of  0.1  and  above.  Otir 
district  has  an  approved  proposal  on  file 
since  June  24,  1988,  with  a  priority  index  of 
18.7  assigned  on  February  20,  1970.  Subse- 
quent ■pproprlatlons  have  nevar  been  large 
enough  tor  this  district  to  have  received  any 
benefit  from  this  legislation. 

We  have  a  severe  shortage  of  classroom 
space,  and  we  have  remained  cloee  to  the 
10%  bonding  limit  capacity  for  the  last  few 
years.  We  are  accommodating  approximately 
1,000  students  in  portable  and  temporary 
buildings.  Tempe  is  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing cities  In  the  country  today,  with  the  cur- 
rent estimated  population  at  83.000.  We  have 
been  showing  an  annual  enrollment  gain  of 
5%  for  the  past  few  years.  We  need  one  ad- 
ditional 600  capacity  building  Immediately, 
and  this  doesnt  consider  the  students  in 
temporary  buildings.  As  a  consequence  of 
the  mechanics  of  the  property  valuation 
process,  school  districts  can't  realize  bene- 
fits from  gain  in  valuation  for  approximately 
a  year  after  the  Increaae.  Wto  are  perpetually 
behind  the  demand  for  hotulng. 

In  the  event  our  application  is  funded  next 
year.  It  would  provide  for  the  Immediate  an- 
ticipated growth,  and  allow  approximately  a 


year  to  reduce  bonded  debt.  It  would  In  thta 
way  allow  for  the  acctunulatlon  of  additional 
bonding  capacity  for  the  continuing  big 
building  push. 

In  regard  to  Pli.  874  the  Tempe  Elementary 
Schools  qualifies  for  a  substantial  annual 
payment  since  Federal  activities  located  In 
the  area  do  bring  substantial  numbers  of 
people  to  Tempe.  During  the  current  year, 
this  district  has  claimed  542  students  under 
PJL.  874.  A  100  Tc  full  payment  of  entitlement 
would  result  In  a  $104,329.68  payment  to  the 
operating  account  of  our  district  However, 
the  present  appropriation  allows  only  for  an 
approximate  73%  payment.  This  reetilts  In 
a  payment  of  $76,160.69.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  amounts  equals  $38,168.99 
which  represents  money  not  received  to  help 
In  the  flnanclng  of  education.  The  $28,168.99 
not  received  can  be  expressed  as  an  amount 
equal  to  3.6«  on  the  tax  rate.  When  dealing 
with  local  property  taxes  this  is  a  significant 
tax  rate  to  the  local  property  owner.  We  can 
also  say  the  full  entitlement.  If  It  was  paid 
out  in  full  represents  over  10#  on  the  tax 
rate,  a  not  Inconsiderable  sum.  Over  a  period 
of  years  this  district  has  benefited  from  this 
law.  It  would  be  dlfBcult  to  explain  to  the 
property  owner  any  additional  rate  which 
may  occur  if  this  act  isn't  funded. 

We  sincerely  hope  you  will  see  fit  to  give 
support  to  full  funding  for  Pi^.  816  and  874. 
It  is  the  Und  of  aid  this  district  welcomes 
since  it  reeembles  revenue  sharing  without 
strings.  Our  Board  and  residents  will  appre- 
ciate your  help  In  this  effort. 
Sincerely. 

KxjmxTB  Pttllzs. 
President,  Board  of  Trustees 

Tempe  School  District  No.  3. 

Tempe,  .4rl2,  April  10.  1972. 
Hon.  PAtTL  J.  Fannin. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sxnator  Fannin:  It  Is  a  pleastire  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  4, 
In  which  you  express  Interest  in  this  district's 
application  for  construction  assistance  under 
P.L.  81S.  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  your  efforts  on  bebAlI  of  the  supple- 
mental api^opiiatlons  bill  la  the  laat  sMslon 
of  Congress. 

The  Tempe  Elementary  School  DS*trict 
submitted  a  proposal,  under  PX.  81-815  as 
amended,  on  June  24,  19tS8.  Notice  ww  re- 
ceived from  the  Oflloe  of  Edtioation  on  Feb- 
rtiary  20,  1970  that  the  proposal  was  ap- 
proved. A  priority  index  of  18.7  was  assigned. 
However,  subsequent  appropriations  were 
never  large  enough  to  fund  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  approved  proposals,  and  this 
district  along  with  many  others  have  never 
realized  a  benefit  from  this  legislation. 

The  proposed  administration  budget  for 
FT-73  jwovldes  no  encouragement,  since  it 
asks  for  $3,390,000.00  less  than  tlie  amoimt 
appropriated  last  year.  The  Tempe  Elemen- 
tary School  District  attaches  greater  impor- 
tance to  this  particular  Federal  program  than 
to  any  o<^er  current  program.  Tempe  is  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  cities  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  ele- 
mentary school  district  cannot  raise  enougb 
tax  receipts  to  meet  the  demand  for  ade- 
quate school  housing.  The  bonding  capacity 
of  a  school  district  In  Arizona  is  limited  to 
10%  of  assessed  valuation.  For  the  {last  sev- 
enJ  years  the  Tempe  district  has  been  strain- 
ing against  this  barrier.  We  are  always  be- 
hind the  demand,  and  seem  to  be  losing 
ground  in  meeting  the  increasing  demand 
tar  classroom  8f>ace.  The  need  for  space  al- 
ways precedes  the  Increased  valuation  by  at 
least  a  year.  This  fact  Is  simply  a  conse- 
quence of  the  property  valuation  process,  .^t 
least  anotber  year  is  required  to  build  class- 
room space  to  accommodate  the  children  in 
attendance  two  years  earlier. 

The  following  figures  will  indicate  the 
gravity  of  school  housing  problems  for  the 
Tempw  Elementary  Schools. 
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s^miiment    March  9    1972    equal*   11.787           LrrcamU)  School  Distiuct  No.  79.  coaUneixtal  School  District  #39  covers  147 

ETirollment,   Marcn  ».    ivi^.  equam                               Litchfield  Park.  Ariz..  April  7.  1972.  square  mllee.  More  thau  half  of  ihla  area  is 

stuaenta.                                         »,„,->,  q    ,079       Hon    Palt.  Fannin  made  up  oX  federal  and  state  land.  Most  of 

eqS'n  7^96  etSu"^'^"^-  '""'^'  ''  ''     '     ^T  sJ^^^toTuT Senate.  the  fede^ral  laad  Is  In  the  Coronado  National 

'''^fZ^.lZ''lfJZrnTe  S^'^am'f'^r      "^ D.^ArSAr^'oK '  Pansxn  :    Since    my   earlier  "^rhJ"  district  also  contains  a  large  retire- 

^'fT-nf,  l^h  an  appr.>xlmRte  5  .   gain             ^,';^^^^,,^,,^^  ^^h  you  regarding  support  ment  conununlty.  Green  Valley,  which  makes 

^  ^Xtlri^  5''«    for   1973-1973   school   year      for  PL-815  funding,  and  my  application  to  up  the  bulk  of  our  population. 

r^««l^  Q    ,Q^Q  «nroUment                              HEW,    I    have   spent    numerous   hours    with  continental   School   has  an  average  dally 

"'^ot^d  incre^d  enr^Snt  school  vear      other  scho<,l   administrators,  citizen  groups,  attendance  of  140.  An  additional  50  students 

,«^  ^\  JuSs^O  st^Tdents                               and  concerned  people  !n  attempts  U,  fathom  from   Continental   attend   high   school   in  a 

BuUd  ngTeeds   'o    accommodate    enroll-      the  predicament   faced   by   those  people  re-  neighboring    district.    Beca.i«.   of   the   sa^ 

»  „„  I   .=  ^rntArttrt  L.                                        sponsible  for  the  education  of  youth  under  number  of  students  our  tax  rate  is  not  txx) 

ment  gain  .s  projectea  as.                  students     present  federal  support  programs.  high,   but  it  oould  change  rapidly   «1th  an 

1  n-i    H<,or<7art«n                                           -       70         In  our  particular  situation,   our  financial  influx  of  student  population.  Any  increase 

,n    ri^rfv.mB 540      Hmlts  have  been  reached.  The  Litchfield  He-  in  taxes  will  surely  create  problems  for  ihose 

IT  ihTv            ' "'              mentarv  School  Dlstrtct  bonded  lt«elf  to  the  retired  persons  who  are  on  a  fixed  income. 

1     vJn^HnnrT,A«"r^m                                               staiutoh'  limit  in  order  to  provide  new  fa-  Our  present  physical  plant  at  Continental 

1    Muiiipurpow    ruuiii             clUtles  to  serve  354  new  students  from  a  new  consists  of  a  main  building  which  oontaliis  4 

_,      .                                                         _  510      housing  project  at  Luke  Air  Porce  Base.  This  classrooms;  two  of  these  rooms  were  built  in 

loiai    ^^^  ^^^  include  an  additional  209  students  1916.  One  room  was  added  in  1950  and  an- 

Important  facts  to  note  are  the  following:  ^^^^  families  living  off  base.  other  was  added  in  1960.  In  addition  we  have 
There  are  presently  belnij  utilized  :J3  port-  .pj^g  Average  Dally  Membership  of  the  2  double  wide  trailers  which  contain  4  class- 
able  classrooms  rated  at  30  students  per  school  district  Is  1,192  and  of  this  amount,  rooms.  The  school  office  Is  a  10  x  50  trailer 
room.  tipproxlmatelv  563  students,  or  47%  are  mill-  and  the  library  Is  housed  In  a  12  x  55  trailer. 
Tliere  are  pre.sentlv  being  utilized  2  port-  tarily  connected.  These  buildings  are  situated  on  approximate- 
able  claesrooms  rated  at  10  sttidents  per  present  facilities  would  have  been  ade-  ly  14  acres  of  land.  Our  need  for  a  new 
room                                                                               quale  for  the  district  to  meet  the  anticipated  school  should  be  apparent  from  the  foregoing 

33  times  30  equals  990  and  3  times  10  growth  of  the  community.  Bonding  capacity  description, 
equals  20.  would  have  been  available  for  growth  pi«-  On  April  25,  the  Citizens  of  Continental 
Total  equals  1  010  students  accommodated  poses.  .\s  things  now  stand,  we  will  be  fac-  School  District  voted  In  favor  of  a  $325.000  00 
in  temporary  classroom  buildings  i^g  a  facility  shortage  because  of  anticipated  bond  issue  with  which  to  build  minimum  fa- 
There  are  1 .010  to  1.050  students  currently  growth  In  the  immediate  ftture  and  no  bond-  cUltles  for  the  school.  I  should  like  to  re- 
housed m  temporary  portable  buildings  This  mg  capacity.  Iterate  the  burden  of  additional  taxation  to 
number  represents  almost  two  complete  ele-  .j^g  district  is  further  restricted  by  the  fact  some  of  our  senior  citizens.  With  these  facts 
mentar>-  schools  having  a  capacity  of  600  j^jjat  it  does  not  presently  own  property  to  in  mind  I  hope  that  Congress  will  see  fit  to 
each.  A  800  student  capacity  elementary  buUd  its  next  facility.  appropriate  funds  and  that  the  Office  of  Edu- 
school  is  thousiht  to  be  an  Idea!  maximum  j^^  ^g  fiu-ther  state,  that  our  district  Is  cation  will  be  able  to  approve  the  PL.  815 
capacity  for  such  buildings.                                    a  "bedroom  community"  without  a  broad  tax  application  which  we  have  submitted. 

In  summary  it  can  be  said  the  Immediate      base,  thus  providing  leas  ability  to  meet  the  Respectfully  yours, 

bulldins?    needs   required   to   eliminate    tem-      state  average  per  pupU  expenditure.  Wright  P.  Thomas. 

porary    housing   and   to   provide   for   enroll-          There  are  other  concerns  for  which  I  feel  Principal. 

ment  growth  would  represent  the  equivalent      ^jje  Congreaa  must  support  full  funding  of  

of  three  elementary   schools  each   having  a      p  l.  874  and  PL.  816.  First,  U  the  fact  that  Aotja  Pria  Union  High  School, 

student  capacity  of  600.  In  each  case  land      ^.^    jieed    to   make    it   possible    for   military  Avondale,  Ariz.,  April  17,  1972. 

acquisition    costs    must    also    be    computed.      families   to   settle   in   communities   knowing  Hon.  Paul  Fannin. 

Land  costs  are  extremely  high  in  this  area.  It      ^^at  their  presence  does  not  create  llabllltlee.  Senate  Office  Building, 

would  be  a  reabonuble  cost  projection  to  In-      i    am    not    saying    that     In    fact    this    Is  Washington,  D.C. 

dlcate  au  appraised  $10,000-412,000  per  acre      true,     but     that     citizens     often     refer     to  Dear  Sknatob  Pannin:    I  was  pleased  to 

cost.  Cshig  the  figure   1.5  acre  for  each  100      jt     as     such.      The      morale     of      military  get  your  letter  oX  April  4  regarding  funding 

students,  the  minimum  size  site  would  be  8      famiUes    must    be    considered.    Full    fund-  for  Public  Law  815.  In  the  Agua  Pria  Union 

acres.  This  cost  can  be  projected  at  $12,000      ij,g  .j^-m  help  to  make  them  more  fully  a  part  High    School   Dtetrlct,   which    Is    located    16 

per  acre,  or  $96,000  per  school  site.  School      oi  the  school  community.  This  will  help  all;  miles  west  of  Phoenix.  150  military  units  were 

construction  costs  can  be  estimated  at  ap-      students,  edxicators  and  parents.  constructed  In  our  district  In  the  spring  of 

proximately    $1,000    per   student.   The    total          Secondly,  there  is  a  need  to  develop  a  mill-  1871.  Therefore,  over  the  stunmer  our  small 

cost    for   con.stnictlon    and    site    acquisition      t^ry   dependent   voucher  system.    Hopefully,  high  school  of  approximately  1.050  students 

would    be    approximately    $2,088,000  00.    Ap-      the  money  will  follow  the  child.  The  present  was  Increased  by  the  addition  of  90  students 

proximately   $696,000   would  be   reqviLred   to      system  forces  school  districts  to  provide  serv-  from  this  military  housing.  As  you  c«ua  readl- 

acqulre  a  new  site  and  luUdlng  for  the  proj-      ic^g  now  and  Justify  all  claims  later.  ly  see.  this  Is  a  very  large  increase  for  a  small 

ected  growth  to  June  3J.  1973.  The  remainder          it  is  poor  reasoning,  considering  the  pres-  school  district   to   abBorb   In   ovej   a   three- 

of  the  money  would  be  required  to  replace      gut  cry  for  accountabUlty,  to  think  that  edu-  month's  period  of  time, 

temporary  portable  'juUdlngs.                               caters  can  teach   and  children  can  benefit  m  addition  to  the  dlfflctilty  In  housing 

It  can  be  readily  ieen  from  the  above,  we      educationally    In   cases   where   the    financial  that  many  additional  students,  the  district 

have    an    extremelv    grave    situation    which      support  and  resources  arrive  after  the  need,  was  faced  with  a  transportation  problem.  The 

could  be  substantially  relieved  with  the  fund-      Federal  and  State  accountability  ua  the  use  new  Luke  sirea  housing  Is  locate!  on  the  very 

ing  of  our  approved  PL.  815  application.  It      of  financial   resources   is  thus  questionable,  extreme  north  end  of  the  district  approxi- 

would  provide  for  the  Immediate  anticipated          ptill  iundlng  of  our  current  application  for  niately  15  mllee  from  the  high  school  site, 

growth,  and  allow  approximately  a  year  to      p  i_,_  ait  monies  would  make  It  possible  for  xhls    necessitated    adding    two    additional 

reduce  bonded  Indebtedness  and  create  addl-      the   patrons  of  my  school   district  to  serve  buses  to  our  present  fleet  of  six. 

tional    bonding    capacity    for    the    next    big      and  be  sened  with  an  educational  program  However,  it  is  not  the  Increase  In  the  op- 

buUdlng  push.  A  side  effect  would  be  the  em-      entirely  within  their  means.  A  new  facility  eratlonal  expense  caused  by  the  addition  of 

ployment  of  many  persons  In  the  building      will   avoid   double  sessions  ior  an  extended  these  students,   or  even  the   capital   outlay 

trades.  Such  employment  would  be  a  boon  to      period.  Approval  of  our  application  will  pro-  expenditure  for  busee.  that  is  cl  most  con- 

the  employment  problem  In  the  valley.  Pur-      vide   relief   at   a    time   when   the    inevitable  cern  to  me.  The  greatest  concern  is  to  con- 

'her.  the  bonding  capacity  of  the  district  has      seems  almost  certain.  tinue    to   provide    adequate   fflciUtles    when 

been  reached,  and  without  capacity  to  bond,          i  ask  lor  your  full  support  of  all  leglala-  our  school  district  U  hit  with  impact  such 

money  cannot  be  raised  to  build  additional      tlon.  expecially  P.L.  815.  which  will  help  all  as  the  one  which  I  have  Just  described.  At 

classrooms.  We  are  in  a  serious  situation  In      school  districts  faced  with  similar  situations,  the  present  time,  the  Agua  Pria  Union  High 

this  district                                                                       Thank  you  for  this  opportunity.  School  District  is  bonded  to  over  nine  per- 

We  solicit  your  support  as  an  Influential                  Sincerely,  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation.  As  you  know, 

member  of  the  Senate  to  aid  In  achieving  a                                     CHAauea  B.  Medeibos,  m   ArlBona,   school   districts    cannot   legally 

level  of  appropriation  for  funding  P.L.  815                                                        Superinteruient .  bond  themselves  to  over  ten  percent  of  their 

sufficient  to  fund  this  district's  application.                                           assessed   valuation.   Therefore,   regardless  of 

Your   continuing    Interest    in   the   Tempe                                     Continental  School.  any  Increase  in   mUltary  housing.   It  would 

Elementary  Schools  la  greaUy  appreciated.  I                                    Amado,  Ariz..  May  15.  1972.  not  be  possible  for  the  residents  of  the  dls- 

look  forward  to  a  continuation  of  our  mutual      Hon.  Paul  J.  Pannin,  trlct  to  add  additional  faculties  because  they 

efforts  to   provide  quality  education  to   the      U.S.  Senate.  simply   do   not  have  adequate   bonding  ca- 

boys  and  girls  of  this  school  district.                     Washingtcm,  DO.  paclty. 

Sincerely.  Dw*  8«»ato«  Pannin:  This  is  in  reply  to         I  sincerely  appreciate  your  concern   ana 

OS.  Pem,  your  letter  of  April  4  regarding  our  appllca-      others  In  Congress  who  have  a  concern  for 

Superintendent.          tlon  for  funding  under  PL  815.  those   school    districts   who   are    faced   with 
1 
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niiiltary  impact.  I  hope  that  your  efforts  are 
successful    in    securing    additional    funding 
for  this  very  important  meeaure. 
Sincerely. 

HaBOLD  W.  POBTHl. 

Superintendent . 


School  Distmct 
Administrative  Omces. 
Sierra  Vista.  Ariz.,  April  18. 1972. 
Hen.  Paul  Pannin, 
V.S.  Senator. 
VS.  .'Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Senatob  Pannin:  The  Sierra  Vista 
School  System  is  adjacent  to  FVjrt  Huachuca. 
The  enrollment  of  our  schools  Is  4000  elemen- 
tary and  high  school  students  and  of  these, 
366  are  High  School  students  whose  parents 
live  on  the  Post  and  are  active  military  fam- 
ilies. Since  1969,  the  total  enrollment  has 
'jicreased  1158  of  which  537  are  High  School 
students.  We  also  have  599  High  School  stu- 
dents whose  parents  live  in  the  community 
iRi  work  on  the  Post. 

Due  to  this  growth,  the  School  District 
passed  a  two  and  a  half  million  dollar  bond 
issue.  However,  the  assessed  valuation  will 
iUow  only  small  portions  of  this  to  be  spent. 
Ft.  Huachuca  students  are  using  local  tax 
supported  facilities  but  the  local  tax  and 
Die  community  cannot  contribute  any  fur- 
ther. Presently,  an  elementary  school  is  be- 
ing constructed.  We  are  building  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  school  due  to  lack  of  bond  funds. 
The  school  will  have  no  library,  fine  arts  or 
special  education  rooms  and  will  have  one- 
haU  the  classrooms  needed. 

Our  Junior  High  School  is  in  desperate 
straits.  Built  for  750  students,  it  now  houses 
1100.  It  doesnt  have  labs  amd  no  .space  for 
fine  arts.  It  Is  crowded  beyond  belief. 

The  High  School  Is  completely  Inadequate. 
Lab  space  is  our  prime  shortage.  There  are 
1.200  students  using  one  biology  classroom 
with  20  students  per  period.  Also,  there  is 
one  physlca-chemlstry  combination  for  the 
school.  Classes  in  programing,  key-punching 
and  data  processing  which  teach  hundreds 
of  youngsters  are  housed  in  a  storeroom.  The 
School  District  Is  committed  to  a  program 
for  the  handicapped  and  there  Is  no  ade- 
quate faclUty  for  this  education.  Trainable 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12  are 
housed  in  a  twenty-year  old  frame  house  at 
H.  Huachuca.  These  children  can  be  helped 
far  more  than  we  are  able  to  accomplish  In 
this  faculty.  Space  for  auto  mechanics  at  the 
High  School  is  being  used  from  7:00  to  4:30 
pjn.  Many  youngsters  are  not  receiving  this 
and  other  cotirses  we  offer  because  of  the 
crowded  conditions.  Support  faculties  in  all 
schools  are  Inadequate  and  there  is  not  an 
auditorium  in  any  school. 

The  Intent  of  the  PL  815  funds  is  to  con- 
struct faculties  for  Impact  areas.  With  the 
coming  of  the  Strategic  Communlcatlona 
Command  and  the  Army  Intelligence  School, 
the  population  of  our  High  School  and 
Junior  High  School  has  increased  approxi- 
mately 15%  annually.  The  present  p>opula- 
tlon  on  the  Poet  Is  14,831.  Of  the  4000  clvU- 
lans  assigned  to  Pt.  Huachuca,  2300  live  In 
Sierra  Vista.  There  are  presently  1766  sets  of 
quarters  on  Poet  and  In  mld-1972,  there  will 
be  1956.  Seven  hundred  more  sets  of  quarters 
ut  now  needed.  Every  Indicator  suggests 
that  there  wlU  be  additional  personnel  as- 
signed to  Pt.  Huachuca  Urlng  on  and  off  Poet. 
Presently,  there  Is  no  other  Industry  In  the 
city.  Certainly,  Sierra  Vista  Is  an  Impact  area 
In  the  sense  that  the  Congress  Initiated  the 
PL815blU. 

The  voters  In  our  community  have  sup- 
ported our  last  two  bond  elections  by  a  mar- 
fin  of  three  to  one  and  five  to  one.  However, 
»lth  the  dubious  distinction  of  the  highest 
tax  rate  In  the  County  and  nearly  the  high- 
est tax  rate  in  the  State  and  with  our  bond- 
tag  capacity  as  described  In  the  foregoing, 
quality  education  no  longer  can  be  afforded. 


Your  Interest  In  our  problems  Is  appreci- 
ated.  Please  caU  upon  me  if  I  can  be  of 
further  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

LUTHDl  Plick, 
Superintendent. 

Indian  Oasis  School  District  No.  40, 

Sells.  Ariz.,  April  20, 1972. 
Senator  Paul  Pannin, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pannin:  I  axa  sorry  It  has 
taken  me  so  long  to  answer  your  letter  con- 
cerning our  application  for  Public  Law  815 
funds.  I  think  It  deserves  careful  considera- 
tion and  that  is  wh«kt  I  have  attempted  to  do. 

First  of  all,  may  I  explain  that  we  have 
two  F*ubllc  Law  815  applications  In.  One 
was  submitted  In  May  of  1969  in  the  amount 
of  $2,296,800  to  add  to  our  combine  Junior- 
senior  high  school  facilities.  This  application 
was  ftnaUy  given  a  priority  of  51.8,  which 
means  we  are  almoet  half  way  down  the  line 
before  we  wUl  be  funded.  Our  second  applica- 
tion was  .=;ubmitted  In  June  of  1970  in  the 
amount  of  $1,657,000  to  increase  our  elemen- 
tary faculties  at  Topawa.  No  priority  has  been 
given  us  on  this  request.  Then  In  June  of 
1970  we  made  a  revlslor»  of  our  application 
of  May  26.  1969.  requesting  »3.071,8»0.  Be- 
cause of  the  change  since  we  had  submitted 
the  other  application  we  thought  that  this 
would  give  us  a  higher  priority.  We  have  re- 
ceived no  Indication  as  to  a  change  of  prior- 
ity yet. 

Last  year  we  finished  building  a  combined 
junior-senior  high  school  faculty  which  had 
been  planned  for  175  students.  Last  fall 
when  we  started  school  we  had  a  total  of 
about  500  students  In  our  Junior-senior  high 
school  classes.  In  other  words,  before  we  even 
started  school  la  our  new  high  school  facili- 
ties we  had  to  rent  10  additional  classrooms 
to  take  care  of  the  students  that  the  new 
Junior-senior  high  school  had  been  planned 
for. 

The  outlay  of  money  for  the  rental  fcr 
these  facilities  amounts  to  $60,000  per  year. 
This  Is  about  7%  of  otu-  maintenance  and 
operating  budget. 

If  we  had  the  faculties  we  have  requested. 
this  $80,000  would  allow  us  to  add  approxi- 
mately seven  more  teachers  to  the  staff,  with 
whl(^,  of  course,  we  could  develop  better 
educational  programs. 

We  have  some  statistics  that  indicated 
with  the  buUdlng  of  this  high  school  facul- 
ties on  the  PapAgo  Reeervatlon  the  dropout 
rate  of  high  school  students  has  dropped  sig- 
nificantly. In  1969-70  we  had  a  dropout  rate 
of  10.4%.  In  1D70-71  this  decreased  to  7.6% 
dropout  rate,  and  this  year  (the  first  year  in 
the  new  high  school  plant  )  our  dropout  rate 
has  plummeted  to  3.7%.  I  am  sure  any  edu- 
cator wUl  teU  you  that  that  Is  an  outstand- 
ing record. 

As  I  remember  It,  the  dropout  rate  of  the 
Papago  students  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  high  schools  off  the  reservation  Is  be- 
tween 11  and  13%  of  their  enrollment. 

Another  significant  bit  of  statistics  is  the 
number  of  students  returning  to  our  high 
school  faculties  from  off  reservation  schools 
after  Christmas  vacation,  most  of  these  are 
from  B.I.A.,  boarding  schools.  In  1969-70  we 
had  an  Increase  to  our  student  body  caused 
by  these  returning  students  of  3.4%.  In 
1970-71  It  was  6.6%  and  In  1971-72  it  was 
10.6%.  I  might  e^lain  that  106&-70  was  the 
first  year  that  we  had  a  lath  grade  graduat- 
ing class. 

I  think  that  you  can  see  from  this  data 
that  we  have  au  educational  program  that 
Is  meeting  the  needs  of  p>eople  here  on  the 
reservation.  We  could  definitely  do  a  better 
Job  with  the  faculties  that  are  needed  and 
If  we  did  not  have  to  use  so  much  of  our 
maintenance  and  operating  money  for  the 
rental  of  classrooms. 

In  spite  of  the  llmitatlona  that  we  have 


because  of  buildings  we  have  been  able  to 
develop  many  programs  in  the  vocational 
and  career  edxicatton  areas  and  sincerely  in- 
vite you  to  come  and  Inspect  our  facilities 
and  our  programs  to  obtain  a  full  realiza- 
tion of  oux  extreme  need  for  the  money  to 
buUd  the  needed  facilities. 

I  appreciate,  the  opportunity  of  suonut- 
tlng  this  letter  to  you  and  of  course,  stand 
ready   to  assist   in  any  other   way  possible. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Don  L.  Petxsson, 
Superintendent  of  Sctiooia. 

School  District  No.  Om, 
Yuma.  Ariz..  May  IS,  1972. 
Hon.  Paul  J.  Fannin, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pannin:  Following  months 
of  planning  and  compUing  of  needed  data, 
this  district  submitted  an  application  to  the 
Director  of  Ptnancial  Assistance  to  Federally 
Affected  Areas.  PX.  816.  for  federal  funds  to 
assist  us  in  our  efforts  to  build  an  urgently 
needed  school. 

The  application  showed  the  need  for  the 
new  school  was  due  to  rapid  expansion  of 
programs  at  Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Yuma, 
and  the  Army's  less  accelerated,  but  gradual 
growth  at  Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Test  and 
Evaluation  Complex.  It  was  shown  that  dur- 
ing the  four  year  period  of  growth  covered 
in  the  application,  federaiiy  connected  stu- 
dents in  the  3(a)  category  increased  from 
210  in  AprU,  1966  to  700  ;n  AprU.  1670  The 
rise  in  3(b)  category  students  increased  in 
number  from  1,040  in  April,  1966  to  1.250  m 
AprU.  1970.  a  gam  of  210  students.  The  ac- 
tual count"  gain  for  the  two  categories 
amounted  to  some  700  students  new  in  the 
community,  due  to  federal  activity.  This  fig- 
ure 18  more  significant  when  compared  to  the 
growth  of  non-federaUy  connected  studeiits 
during  the  same  four  years.  The  non-federal 
count  In  AprU  of  1966  was  4.543:  in  April  of 
1970  the  figure  was  4.668,  a  total  increase  of 
11  students. 

The  arerage  elementary  school  in  this  dis- 
trict serves  between  400  to  600  students.  The 
"actual  count"  increase  of  700  students  new 
to  this  district,  combined  with  contracts 
for  additional  on  base  famUy  housing,  with 
a  completion  date  of  June.  1971.  forced  this 
district  to  buUd  one  additional  elementary 
school. 

At  our  urging,  the  Regional  H.E.W.,  PX.. 
815  representative  from  San  Francisco  con- 
ducted an  on  site  review  of  all  aspects  of 
our  application,  including  meeting  with  the 
base  commanders  and  housing  officers  He 
agreed  that  existing  school  faculties  were 
overcrowded,  and  that  one  additional  school 
plant  was  needed  due  to  realized  and  project- 
ed growth  through  June  of  1972.  His  estima- 
tion of  this  district's  entitlement  was  be- 
tween three  quarters  and  a  million  dollars. 

To  answer  yotir  question — "If  funded  what 
educational  objectives  could  bo  realised?" — 
I  think  the  answer  would  be :  Had  the  funds 
this  district  Is  entitled  to.  been  made  avaU- 
able  when  they  were  so  urgently  needed,  a 
school  would  have  been  buUt.  This  is  ex- 
actly what  the  law  provides  for. 

I  ask  you  Senator  Pannin,  to  please  Im- 
press your  colleagues  vrlth  how  terribly  frus- 
trating it  becomes  at  the  local  district  level 
to  work  within  the  guidelines  of  this  law  over 
many  months  and  then  to  receive  a  brief 
notice  from.  Mr.  Oerald  Cherry,  Director  of 
Federal  Assistance  In  PederaUy  Affected 
Areas,  that: 

"Tlie  application  has  been  processed  and 
found  eligible  under  Section  5,  Public  Law 
815.  a  priority  index  has  been  established 
of  11.9.  the  estimated  number  of  unhoused 
pupUs  as  of  the  end  of  second  year  follow- 
ing Increase  period  is  1,041,  there  are  no 
funds  presently  available  for  your  project  " 

I  suppoae  that  under  the  clrcumstanoee, 
this  district  fared  better  than  others  around 
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the  country;  because  a  local  bond  laaue 
passed,  the  property  taxes  increaaed,  the 
school  has  been  buUt  and  wlU  open  in  Sep- 
tember of  1972,  and  the  chUdren  will  be 
educated. 

I  feel  that  thoa«  eligible  school  districts, 
which  have  been  forced  to  turn  to  local  funds 
to  ronstruct  needed  schools,  should  be  re- 
imbursed. 

Your  continuing  efforts  to  achieve  a  more 
realistic  funding  level  for  applications  found 
eligible  under  PL.  816  are  greatly  appreciated 
by  thoee  of  us  in  this  community  aud  others 
across  '.he  country  faced  with  the  same 
prt)blem. 

I  apologize  for  the  delay  In  replying  to  your 
letter. 

Hoping  this  proves  satisfactory. 
Sincerely, 

PlTE     WOODARD, 

Superintenden  t . 

School  District  27, 
Kayenta.  Ariz  .  Arrril  13.  1972. 
In  re  Kayenta  Elementary  School  and  Monu- 
ment Valley  High  School. 
Hon.  Paul  Pamnin, 
US  Senate. 
Wcuntngton,  D.C. 

Deab  Sknatob  PANmN:  I  am  writing  In  re- 
gards to  Public  Law  816  and  this  District's 
need  for  construction  funds. 

When  school  starts  next  fall  our  elemen- 
tary school  wUl  b«  using  thirty-three  tem- 
porary classrooms  and  two  mtiltl-purpose 
rooms,  some  of  which  are  very  substandard 
facilities.  This  has  come  about  because  of 
inadequate  construction  funds  during  the 
past  several  ye«tfs.  and  the  fact  the  U.3.O.K. 
does  not  allow  a  District  to  estimate  ahead 
of  the  date  funds  become  available. 

The  public  schools  of  Arizona  on  Indian 
reservations  have  been  drastically  curtailed 
in  building  fimds  whUe  the  B.I.A.  building 
program  has  been  funded  to  the  point  that 
It  has  several  schools  with  many  vacancies 
or  act  even  being  op>erated. 

We  have  presently  an  application  file  for 
the  construction  of  a  J\anlor  high  school  here 
in  Kayenta;  however,  by  the  time  It  Is  funded 
and  completed.   It   will   be  inadequate. 

We  need  addition*!  funding  to  replace  all 
thirty-three  temf)orary  rooms  and  to  provide 
space  so  we  may  offer  other  courses  that  are 
offered  off  the  iiaenatlon.  Though  we  need 
some  $2,000,000  for  elementary  construction, 
the  District  has  recently  bonded  itself  to  the 
10%  limit  to  construct  a  cafeteria  because 
the  present  one  was  designed  to  take  care  ot 
three  hundred,  and  we  are  presently  serving 
over  a  thousand  liuiches  in  addition  to  a 
brealclast  program.  The  building  la  so  small 
that  It  cannot  fimctlon  in  any  of  the  ways 
for  which  It  was  designed. 

Monument  Valley  High  School  was  de- 
signed to  handle  176  students,  and  we  expect 
approximately  600  n^  ye»r.  Last  year  we  had 
80  students  to  graduate  from  the  eighth 
grade  and  120  students  enrolled  as  freshmen 
this  year. 

We  will  be  using  eight  temporary  class- 
rooms next  year  and  soow  at  the  rooms  are 
very  substandard.  The  U.S.O  B.  has  never 
seen  at  to  .Ulow  a  b*nd  room,  auditorium, 
specialized  shop  areas,  trade  areas,  and  many 
of  the  other  fadlitlea  that  are  considered 
normal  in  a  regular  building  In  the  Phoenix 
area. 

Sometimes  it  seems  that  Oongreae  Is  really 
interested  in  keeping  the  Indian  from  mak- 
ing any  progress  though  there  Is  a  great  deal 
of  talk  as  to  what  Is  being  done.  Maybe  In 
the  press  of  bualneea  one  loses  sight  that 
education  is  the  key  to  the  problem  Indians 
have  In  this  country. 

We  would  certainly  urge  that  you  look  into 
other  ways  of  obtaining  construction  funds 
other  than  through  P.L.  815.  Several  years 
ago,  I  believe  Senator  Montoya  Introduced  a 


bill  which  would  have  provided  states  with 
building  funds  for  Indian  students  through, 
I  believe,  the  Johnson-O'Malley  Act.  This  has 
merit  In  that  a  great  deal  of  time  could  be 
saved  If  something  along  this  line  oould  be 
done,  In  the  face  of  so  many  defeats  to  obtain 
adequate  support  for  these  funds  under  PL. 
815. 

Because  tempwrary  classrooms  are  pur- 
chased from  the  budget,  It  has  caused  the  per 
capita  cost  of  the  education  to  be  high  in 
Arizona;  but,  more  important,  the  need  to 
purchase  temporary  facilities  has  caused  a 
drain  from  our  regular  programs,  and,  has, 
therefore,  hurt  the  Indian  student  and  the 
educational  programs. 

I  believe  that  the  present  financial  prob- 
lems that  we  are  now  facing  are  caused  be- 
cause there  has  not  been  funds  for  construc- 
tion. As  a  result  of  this  lack  of  funding,  our 
District  needs  approximately  three  million 
dollars  to  replace  the  temporary  facilities. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  Wilson, 
Superintendent. 

Yuma  Cottntt  School  Distmct  No.  27. 

Parker,  Ariz.,  April  11, 1972. 
The  Honorable  Paul  Fannin. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DSAR  Senator  Fannin:  I  am  writing  this 
letter  In  an  effort  to  make  you  and  other 
members  of  Congress  aware  of  the  need  for 
full  funding  of  PL.  816  and  continued  fund- 
ing of  PL.  874  at  or  above  Its  present  level. 

Parker  Elementary  School  District  is  com- 
prised of  an  area  of  approximately  six  hun- 
dred sixty-two  square  miles.  Of  this  area. 
fifty-two  percent,  or  three  hundred  forty- 
four  plus  square  miles,  is  Indian  Beeervatlon. 
and  forty-three  percent,  or  two  hundred 
elghty-flve  square  miles,  la  State  or  other 
Federal  lands.  The  remaining  area  of  8ip- 
proxlmately  fourteen  square  miles  represents 
the  total  amount  of  taxable  area  within  the 
District. 

The  voters  of  the  local  school  district  have 
bonded  themselves  to  the  legal  ten  percent 
limit  m  order  to  provide  housing  for  the 
students  However,  approximately  thirty- 
eight  percent  (four  hundred  flfty-two  stu- 
dents i  is  presently  attending  school  in 
buildings  that  are  substandard  aud  have 
been  condemned  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion as  being  unfit  for  educational  purposes. 
These  buildings,  located  at  the  LePera 
School  on  the  Colorado  River  Indian  Res- 
ervation, were  constructed  by  the  Japanese 
who  were  interred  there  during  World  War 

n. 

The  children  attending  LePera  School 
come,  for  the  most  p>art.  from  disadvantaged 
minority  groups— forty- two  percent  Indian 
and  thirty-ulne  percent  Mexican-American. 
These  children  deserve  at  least  an  equal  edu- 
cational break  with  other  chUdren,  and  with 
the  exUtlug  physical  plant,  this  equality  Is 
not  possible. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
recognized  their  obligation  to  these  chil- 
dren by  declaring  them  eUglble  to  receive 
Federal  funds  under  Public  Laws  815  aud 
874,  yet  they  have  steadfastly  refused  to  meet 
this  obligation  by  denying  the  allocation  of 
sufficient  funds  under  Pi.  815  to  provide 
monies  for  suitable  housing  for  these  de- 
prived and  poorly  housed  children.  Any  re- 
duction In  P.L.  87*  funds  would  also  seri- 
ously hamper  the  education  of  these  setme 
children  and  neoeeeltate  an  additional  and 
unjust  burden  on  the  already  over-taxed 
people  of  this  district. 

Any  support  you  are  able  to  lend  to  P.L. 
815  aud  PJi.  874  will  be  greatly  appreciated 
by  this  and  many  other  worthy  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Francis  E.  Blakk,  Superintendent. 


SuNNYSiBB  Schools.  District  No.  12, 

Tucson.  ArU.,  April  18. 1972. 
The  Honorable  Paui.  Panmin, 
UJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dxak  SxNATOa  Fannin:  This  letter  Is  in 
support  of  fuU  funding  for  P.L.  815.  Our 
school  district  population  has  Increaaed  at 
the  rate  of  one  classroom  per  month  this 
current  school  year.  We  now  have  two  ele- 
mentary schools  on  double  sessions.  Our 
plans  are  to  open  two  "satellite"  modular 
school  sites  for  the  1972-73  school  year  to 
alleviate  over-crowding  to  some  extent.  We 
also  will  c^n  a  new  school  In  September. 
Even  with  these  extra  classrooms,  we  art 
anticipating  double  sessions  for  primary 
grades  and  extended  sessions  for  the  Junior 
high  school  level. 

On  our  last  Federal  Survey  under  P.L.  874, 
we  recorded  1286  federally  connected  pupils. 
Of  this  number  525  were  uniformed  services 
or   approximately   41%. 

I  sincerely  urge  the  apprc^rlatlons  com- 
mittee to  seciue  funding  for  all  categories 
at  least  on  a  level  as  high  as  this  year. 

Our  district  is  bonded  to  its  fullest  In- 
debtedness. We  have  the  highest  school  tax 
rate  In  Pima  Ccmnty.  Our  district  patrons 
have  a  higher  unemployment  rate  than  the 
rate  recorded  for  the  greater  Tucson  area.  We 
also  have  a  higher  percentage  of  ethnic  mi- 
nority groups  than  the  county  as  a  wh(de. 
We  certainly  qualify  for  as  much  federal 
funding  as  can  be  allocated  to  us. 
Sincerely, 

Olenn  R.  Maurxr, 
Coordinator  of  Federal  Programs. 

Snowtlakk  Union  High  School, 

Snowftake.  Ariz.,  ApHl  26,  1972. 
The  Honorable  Paitl  Fannin, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dkak  Sxnatob  Ykxmivt:  Your  recent  letter 
to  Mr.  L.  Dee  Johnson.  Snowftake  High 
School  Principal,  has  been  referred  to  me. 
We  apiHreciate  your  intwest  in  advancing 
our  application  for  funds  under  PX.  815. 

Monies  received  as  a  result  of  this  applies* 
Uon  will  be  used  to  Inaugurste  a  career 
education  program  In  the  district.  Programs 
providing  instruction  in  tedinologloal  skills 
are  most  expensive.  Our  district  Is  committed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  students;  however,  the 
capital  costs  of  faculties  for  technical,  voca- 
tional and  career  education  have  forced  us 
to  delay  these  progrtmas  for  the  time  being. 
Virtually  aU  the  aid  we  would  receive  under 
Pi..  816  would  go  to  provide  buildings  to 
house  programs  in  these  areas. 

The  specific  objective  is  to  provide  each 
high  school  graduate  with  a  salable  skill 
that  he  or  she  may  become  a  productive 
noMnber  of  society. 

Again  our  thanks  to  you  for  your  support. 
Call  upon  us  if  we  may  provide  any  other 
Information. 

Sincerely, 

Raymond  S.  Keij.i.s,  Superintendent. 


Pagb  Public  Schools, 
Page,  Ariz.,  April  13.  1972. 
Hon.  Paul  J.  Fannin, 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Senator  Fannin:  This  Is  a  respect- 
ful request  urging  your  full  support  of  "full 
funding"  of  Public  Law  816  assisting  with 
construction  of  school  facilities  in  "Federal 
Impmct  areas  " 

Of  our  present  enrollment  of  1646  pupils. 
950  students  are  In  permanent  facilities.  590 
are  in  thoee  temporary  facilities  used  during 
the  construction  of  Glen  Canyon  Dam,  and 
105  are  unhoused.  The  Influx  of  workers  on 
the  Navajo  Generating  Plant  will  Increasa 
our  enrollment  to  a  peak  of  2350  students 
within  12  months.  Needless  to  say.  we  are 
presently  on  double  sessions  In  our  first  3 
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grades  and  if  additional  class  space  U  not 
tvsUable  or  cannot  be  located  the  double 
session  schedule  wUl  be  expanded  In  the  Pall. 

Our  statutorv  bonding  capacity  in  the  ele- 
mentarv  and'  high  school  districts  is 
»1800,6bo.OO  and  our  construction  cost  Is 
$2253,000.00  Our  application  under  Public 
Uw  815  Is  for  the  difference.  The  applica- 
tion we  have  filed  is  to  help  house  the  influx 
of  900  "temporary  construction"  students, 
and  'he  600  Navajo  pupils  from  the  sur- 
rounding Navajo  Reservation. 

Favorable  action  on  our  P.L.  815  appUca- 
tion  would  eliminate  our  presently  expanding 
"double  session"  school  program  and  greatly 
enhance  the  prospects  for  a  more  adequate 
education  program  for  our  youngsters. 
Sincerely, 

Rat  J   Bbadshaw. 

Superintendent. 

Palominas  Elementary  School, 

Hereford.  Ariz.,  May  12,  1972. 
Senator  Pattl  Fannin, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Fannin:  In  answer  to  yotir 
letter  concerning  our  P.L.  815  applications 
and  needs,  I  am  listing  the  following  Infor- 
mation: 

1.  We  have  applied  for  P.L.  815  money  over 
the  vears  with  no  results. 

2.  For  the  1971-72  year  49<^;  of  our  stu- 
dents were  federally  connected.  We  were  told 
we  qualified  for  ftmds,  but  could  expect  no 
Help  as  PL.  816  funds  were  limited. 

3.  With  the  continued  growth  of  our  school, 
largely  federally  connected  students  from 
Ft.  Huachuca,  we  now  have  one  bond  on  top 
of  another. 

4.  We  are  completing  In  July  our  second 
buUdlng  in  3»4  years.  This  new  building 
will  only  accommodate  those  students  we 
now  have  In  membership. 

5.  If  Ft.  Huachuca  and  Sierra  Vista  growth 
continues  at  Its  present  rate,  we  are  In  seri- 
ous trouble.  Our  last  bond  Issue  In  Novem- 
ber of  1971   was  approved  by  only  16  votes. 

Hope  this  information  will  help  In  some 
way. 

Sincerely, 

GcNS  Bbust.  Principal. 

Alpine  Elementary  Schools, 

District  7, 
.ilpine.  Arii.,  May  12, 1972. 
Re  Your  letter  of  May  8,  1972 
Senator  PAt-L  J.  Fannin. 

V.S.  Senator  from  Arizona.  Finance  Commit- 
tee.  U.S.   Senate,    Washington,   D.C. 

Dkar  Senatob  Fannin:  If  I  haven't  written 
to  you  m  reply  to  your  letter  of  April  4  re- 
garding our  application  under  P  L.  815,  I'm 
sorry.  I  do  not  find  your  letter,  and  I  can't 
remember  what  it  was  about. 

Our  anticipated  enrollment  will  be  In  line 
with  the  projection  we  gave  in  our  applica- 
tion, or  nearly  so.  Last  year  we  had  32  stu- 
dents. AD.K.  This  year  our  .A.DA  for  the  first 
6  months  was  42,785,  and  our  projected  en- 
rcUment  for  1972-73  Is  55-60  students.  On 
our  last  count,  6623 r^,  of  these  students  were 
federally-connected,  and  It  would  Indicate 
that  the  1972-73  school  population  would  be 
proportionately  distributed. 

In  .'^.pril  of  this  year  a  man  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. California,  came  In  regard  to  our  PL 
815  application.  He  measured  the  building, 
took  picttires,  and  asked  to  see  our  records 
for  the  last  several  vear'5  We  complied  with 
his  wishes  He  made  no  romment  pro  or  con, 
except  to  say,  "You  really  need  a  new  plant 
don't  you?"  " 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  please 
feel  free  to  call  me  at  339-4570  anytime  dur- 
ing the  day,  339-4305  after  school  is  out 
l.^ea  code  G02,  .A.lpine,  .Arizona),  or  send  me 
another  copy  of  your  April  4th  communique 
and  let  me  know  what  I  can  do  to  help  you. 

We  certainly  do  appreciate  the  work  you 
are  doing  on  our  behalf. 
Sincerely. 

Marvin  R.  O'Bryan,  Head  Teacher. 


Rice  School  District  No  20, 
San  Carlos,  Ariz.,  May  18. 1972. 
Hon.  Paul  J.  Fannin, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  Rice  School  District  No.  20  re- 
spectfully request  your  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing additional  Funds  for  our  P.L.  815  Project 
No.  Arlz-68-C~1102  A18. 

Unavoidable  delays  In  funding  and  ap- 
proval of  this  Project,  for  a  period  of  ap- 
proximated five  years,  we  believe  are  the 
basic  causes  for  the  deficit  of  Two  Hundred 
and  Three  Thousand  Dollars  that  now  exist 
between  the  allocated  Funds  and  the  mini- 
mum Bid  received  to  construct  the  school  fa- 
cilities needed. 

The  location  of  our  District,  on  the  San 
Carlos  Indian  Reservation  and  our  growing 
school  population,  compounds  our  difficulties 
m  meeting  the  Educational  needs  of  this 
area. 

We  would  thank  you   In  advance  for  any 
assistance  you   can  give   us  In   this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Max  E.  Oliger,  Fiscal  Agent. 

Statement  on  Pubuc  Law  816  (Ajuzona 
Applications) 

(Prepared  by  Arizona  State  University — 
College  of  Business  Administration) 

The  proposed  expenditures  for  the  expan- 
sion of  educational  capital  facilities  provided 
for  under  P.L.  815  would  have  a  significant 
positive  Impact  on  state-wide  economic  ac- 
tivity. Contract  construction  exerts  a  much 
greater  Impact  on  the  Arizona  economy  than 
It  does  m  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
For  example.  In  1971  tbe  proportion  of  con- 
tract construction  Jobs  to  total  non-farm 
Jobs  was  about  60  percent  hlghar  in  Arizona 
than  the  national  average.  Recent  estimates 
for  1972  contract  construction  In  Arizona 
Indicate  a  projected  decline  from  the  1971 
peak  of  81.410.000.  As  a  result,  additional 
expenditures  for  educational  capital  facilities 
would  cushion  this  anticipated  decline,  and 
permit  income  and  employment  levels  to 
be  maintained.  Furthermore,  because  a  con- 
tract construction  Job  Is  estimated  to  create 
1-1 1/2  additional  Jobs  elsewhere  in  the  econ- 
omy. It  Is  of  great  Importance  to  maintain 
the  Jobs  and  incomes  of  the  45.700  contract 
construction  workers  within  the  State. 

It  is  also  Important  to  emphaslae  the  bene- 
fits to  the  State  that  result  from  the  Im- 
proved educational  facilities  that  would  be 
constructed.  Conversations  with  representa- 
tives of  the  State  Department  of  Revenue  and 
the  State  OlBce  of  Education  h.ave  revealed 
that  several  of  the  urban  school  districts  are 
unable  to  provide  needed  capital  facilities 
because  of  the  statutory  limits  placed  on 
their  Iwnded  Indebtedneas.  For  example,  in 
communities  such  as  Tempe,  the  population 
Increases  by  more  than  1,000  persona  per 
month  with  even  higher  than  prc^)ortlonate 
Increase  In  school  enrollments.  Because  the 
assessed  valuation  of  property  within  the 
school  districts  does  not  Increase  In  propor- 
tion, the  debt  ceUlng  limit  of  10  percent  of 
the  assessed  value  of  propwty  within  the 
district  does  not  permit  the  expansion  of 
capital  facllltlee  that  are  tirgently  needed. 

In  the  lower  income  areas  of  the  urban  cen- 
ters, low  assessed  valuations  of  property 
within  the  school  districts  is  also  a  problem. 
Furthermore,  if  these  assessed  values  were 
increased  there  Is  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  higher  tax  payments  could  be 
afforded  by  persons  living  In  these  areas. 

In  the  rural  areas,  and  specifically  on  the 
reservations,  the  great  proptH^lon  of  federal 
lands  within  the  school  districts  seriously 
reduces  the  tax  base  because  these  lands 
are  not  subject  to  assessment  and  taxation 
by  the  school  districts.  Hence,  the  bond  po- 
tential of  several  of  the  rural  school  districts 
Is  greatly  restricted. 

These  limits  that  are  placed  on  the  ability 
of  local  school  districts  to  raise  the  funds 


for  needed  educational  capital  (aellltles,  00m- 
blned  with  the  faet  that  state  aid  (or  adoea* 
tlon  Is  available  to  local  echocH  dlstrlotB  for 
operations  oudgets  only,  strongly  suggeste 
that  the  additional  facllltlee  that  oould  be 
made  available  through  Pi.  818  are  urgently 
needed  within  Arlaona 

Although  the  potential  beneflte  are  sub- 
stantial, purported  negative  economic  Im- 
pact seems  to  center  on  the  poaelblllty  that 
such  federal  construction  projects  might 
create  Inflationary  preesures.  There  are.  how- 
ever, several  reasons  why  little  Inflationary 
potential  may  emanate  from  such  projects. 

First,  with  the  current  .Administration 
policies  and  the  resultant  success  that  hM 
been  achieved  in  holding  price  level  increases 
to  publlcally  acceptable  levels,  there  is  rea- 
son to  expect  that  the  same  success  wUl  con- 
tinue to  be  registered.  If  this  asstimptlon  is 
correct,  and  the  period  of  unacceptable  in- 
fiatlon  is  over,  it  is  time  for  economically- 
beneflclal  and  hlgh-prlorltv-  governmental 
projects  to  be  removed  from  the  "back- 
burner"  status 

Second,  although  inflation  has  been  a  na- 
tional problem,  it  has  not  had  a  universal 
impact  throughout  the  United  States  .Avail- 
able data  on  cost-of-iiving  increases  in  Ari- 
zona show  that  living  costs  for  a  family  of 
four  in  the  Phoenix  Metropolitan  area  have 
increased  at  a  lesser  rate  than  for  the  VS. 
Metropolitan  average  Moreover  these  same 
data  Indicate  that  medloal  costs  and  personal 
care  services  have  been  large  contributors  to 
the  Arizona  cost-of-living  increases. 

Although  construction  costs — wages  and 
materials — have  added  to  the  past  inflation 
problem,  the  effects  have  not  been  uniform 
throughout  the  country.  As  a  result,  it  would 
be  an  inappropriate  economic  decision  to 
curtail  necessary  construction  projects  on  a 
uuiform  basis  throughout  the  country  as  a 
means  of  addressing  an  Inflation  problem 
with  a  nonuniform  impact. 

Third,  there  is  supportive  evidence  that 
part  of  construction  costs  i  labor  costs )  have 
been  lower  in  Arizona  than  in  other  major 
areas  (see  Attachment  1 1  Inasmuch  as  sev- 
eral ot  the  recommended  projects  for  Arizona 
iire  m  the  more  rural  areas  of  the  state,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  an  even  lower  wage  rate 
might  prevail,  if  not,  however,  it  is  certain 
That  a  rate  no  higher  than  the  Phoenix  area 
rate  would  prevail.* 

As  mentioned  above,  if  the  forecast  down- 
turn in  contract  construction  materializes  la 
1972.  both  the  expected  stirplus  capacity  and 
the  comparative  hourly  wage  rates  suggested 
that  the  potential  for  cost-generated  infla- 
tionary pressures  from  P.L.  816  projects  t& 
Arizona  would  be  small. 

Fourth.  Arizona  has  a  good  overall  unem- 
ployment index.  Yet  when  the  SMSA  area* 
are  excluded,  the  unemployment  index  for 
the  remainder  of  the  state  significantly  in- 
creases If  due  consideration  is  given  to  tho* 
persons  in  the  rtiral  areas  who  withdraw  froa 
the  labor  force  because  of  the  lack  of  suitable 
work  and  those  persons  who  are  tinemployed 
but  do  not  file  for  unemployment  benefit*. 
Since  $24.2  million  of  the  tmfunded  PL.  811 
applications  la  the  state  are  in  the  non- 
SMSA  counties  (only  $5.2  million  in  SMSA 
countries),  it  Is  certainly  feasible  that  somt 
local  labor,  possibly  new  unemployea.  coul4 
be  utilized  with  little  Inflaticnary  impact.  C< 
further  Interest  In  this  regard  is  the  fact  thai 
roughlv  87  percent  of  all  contract  construe- 
tion  work  within  the  state  does  occur  It 
Maricopa  and  Pima  cotmtles.  This  may  Indi- 
cate that  additional  construction  fxpendl- 
tures  directed  towards  the  more  rurai  area* 
I  e.g..  Indian  Reservations)  could  result  18 
little  or  no  increase  in  constroction  costs  be< 
cause  of  the  absence  cf  high  demand  for  suet 
activities  In  those  areas 

Finally,  most  studies  show  that  problems 
if  Inflation,  albeit  construction  prices,  serv- 
ices costs,  etc  ,  have  been  more  noticeable  la 


•  This  Is  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
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metropoUtau  rather  than  non-metropoUtan 
are»«.  U  inflaUoQ  13  expected  to  be  a  con- 
tinuing problem  i clearly  a  separate  question) 
then  It  will  likely  continue  to  be  more  notlce- 
ab'.e  in  metropalitan  areas. 

dlnce  the  Arl/ona  appUcatloiia  for  PL.  815 
funding  are  on  an  approximate  5:1  ratio 
(inetropolitan-uon-metropoUtanI .  It  is  un- 
Ulcelv  that  any  appreciable  Inflationary  pres- 
sures would  result  therelrom. 

AHACTMENT    1.- COMPARATIVE    CONTRACT    CONSTRUC- 
TION HOURLY  WAGE  RATES 

Cities 


S*n 

Frjn- 

Clev«- 

Cincin- 

citco 

I8f)d 

nati 

I  OS 

Yeir     Phoanii  An|«les  C!nca|0 

1965.      J4.30  J4.87  K55  «.  U  $4.52  U87 

i%6          143  5.13  4.82  5.38  4.80  4.17 

1967'        4  S9  5.41  S.  06  5.77  5.17  4,51 

1968          4.90  5.66  5.41  6.14  6.07  4.89 

1969"        5.29  6.00  5.92  6.64  5.99  5  68 

1970 '        5.83  6.44  6.52  7.16  6.06  5  44 


Sourct:  Handbook  ol  Labor  Statistics,  1971,  U.S.  Department 
ot  Labor   Butaau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Mr.  PANNIN  In  conclii-sion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  want  to  assure  the  Senate  that 
the.se  funds  will  meet  real  needs  and 
contribute  much  to  the  continued  devel- 
opment and  maintenance  of  a  quality 
e<lutational  program  m  our  Nations 
schools 

rfNDINC  FOR  ,\G1N0  PROGRAMS 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senate  .Appropriations 
Committee,  its  distinguished  chairman 
'Mr.  MAGWtrsoN)  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nonty  member.  Mr.  Cotton,  for  their 
work  in  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations 
bill.  I  also  want  to  comment  on  three 
item.s  which  are  oi  special  mterest  to  me 
Those  three  items  all  affect  the  elderly. 

The  first  item  is  the  $100  million  allo- 
cated for  the  nutrition  programs  for  the 
elderly.  ThLs  item  interests  me  because 
I  WAS  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation  au- 
tlionzing  this  program.  I  am  referring, 
of  course,  to  Public  Law  92-258.  whose 
chiel  author  was  Senator  Kennedy,  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  administration  re- 
quested, and  the  committee  approved,  the 
full  amount  authorized  under  Public 
Law  92-258.  This  means  that  approxi- 
mat<:'ly  400,000  elderly  persons  will  now 
be  able  to  receive  low  cost,  nutritionally 
balanced  meals  on  a  daily  basis. 

The  second  item  Is  the  $1  million  ear- 
marked in  the  section  on  Employment 
Standards  Administration  for  increased 
enforcement  actions  provided  in  the 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act. 
This  act  is  intended  lo  protect  workers 
between  the  ages  of  40  and  65  against  age 
discrimination,  but  the  Department  of 
Labor  iias  lacked  sulBcient  funds  to  en- 
force this  law  adequately. 

.\ccording  to  last  years  annual  re- 
port by  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
on  which  I  serve : 

More  t,han  2,500  violations  were  found  un- 
der the  ADE  Act  for  fiscal  1971.  for  a  14 
percent  Jiunp  (over  the  previous  ye»r).  In 
practically  every  category,  the  number  of 
reported  violations  increased.  .^nO  these  flg- 
■ires  probably  represent  only  a  portion  of 
•he  infractions  under  the  law,  since  many 
illegal  practices  go  unreported.  Yet,  only  80 
suits  have  been  filed  under  '.he  Act,  despite 
the  prevalence  of  Job  bias  t^ecause  of  age. 

The  report  goes  on  to  recommend  that 
Congress  increase  funding  for  the  act  to 


provide  additional  persormel  to  enforce 
the  act  more  iorcefully. 

It  is  commonly  recognized  that  more 
and  more  companies  discriminate 
against  middle-aged  and  older  workers. 
There  is  a  definite  trend  toward  hiring 
younger  and  yoimger  people,  and  toward 
easing  the  older  workers  out  of  their  jobs 
at  an  earlier  age.  I  view  this  trend  as 
most  disconcerting,  and  I  believe  it  is 
imperative  that  we  protect  the  older 
worker. 

Unemplo>-ment  for  any  worker  is  seri- 
OMs,  but  for  an  older  person  it  can  be 
tragic.  One  of  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences of  unemployment  for  the  older 
worker  is  a  reduced  or  lost  income  during 
his  vears  of  retirement.  Because  of  seri- 
ous deficiencies  in  many  private  pension 
plans,  the  end  of  one's  job  may  also  mean 
the  end  of  one's  pension  coverage — even 
though  an  individual  may  have  contrib- 
uted himdreds  or  thousands  of  dollars 
over  the  years  toward  his  pension  ac- 
count. The  end  of  one's  job  may  mtan 
the  total  or  near-total  erosion  of  his  life- 
time savings.  Even  if  the  older  worker 
manages  to  escape  the  total  loss  of  pri- 
vate pen-sion  coverage  or  his  lifetime  sav- 
ings, he  may  not  escape  suffering  from 
reduced  social  security  benefits  caused 
by  unemployment  during  his  later  work- 
ing years.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
social  secLirity  benefits  are  based  on  a 
person  s  lifetime  earning  record. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  therefore, 
that  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  be  ade- 
quately enforced.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Aging  Committee,  Mr.  CHtrRCH, 
for  recommending  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  $1  million  be  allocated 
for  enlorcement  of  the  ADE  Act. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  make  special  note  of 
the  $5  million  earmarked  for  research  on 
aging  in  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Hmnan  Development, 

The  implications  of  a  rapidly  aging 
popiUation — and  by  that  I  mean  a  popu- 
lation in  which  the  percentage  of  older 
persons  is  increasing  far  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  the  general  population — are 
quite  serious  yet  little  understood.  The 
number  of  people  over  age  65  has  been 
increasing  at  a  rate  of  three  times  that 
of  our  general  population.  The  fastest 
growing  of  all  population  groups  is  the 
over-75  group.  By  the  year  2030,  the 
elderly  population  is  projected  to  rise 
from  20  to  48  million,  out  of  which  16 
million  will  have  reached  age  75. 

.\stounding  medical  advancements 
have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  enable 
people  to  live  longer,  but  relatively  little 
progress  has  been  made  toward  under- 
standing the  aging  process  itself  and  the 
full  implications  of  a  rapidly  aging  so- 
ciety One  may  legitimately  wonder 
whether  we  are  doing  ourselves  a  service 
or  a  disservice  when  we  increase  longev- 
ity without  improving  the  quality  of  our 
longer  lives. 

This  appropriations  bill  should  help  us 
to  improve  and  expand  programs  affect- 
ing our  older  citizens,  and  once  again  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  its  chairman  and  mem- 
bers for  their  work  on  this  important 
legislation. 

Mr.  HART,  Mr.  President,  once  again 
we  are  involved  in  what  has  become  an 


armual  effort  to  honor  commitments 
ConRress  has  made  in  the  past  to  provide 
funds  for  educational,  health,  and  reha- 
bilitation programs. 

In  a  verj'  real  sense  the  HEW  appro- 
priations bill  is  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
the  debate  over  reordering  national 
spending  priorities. 

It  IS  on  this  bill  that  Congress  makes 
an  important  part  of  Its  decision  on  how 
Federal  dollars  will  be  spent.  While  we 
should  be  mindful  of  the  possibility  of  a 
Presidential  veto  if  budget  requests  are 
greatly  increased,  Congress,  as  an  equal 
branch  of  our  Government,  should  act 
let  that  possibility  overrule  what  it 
thinks  are  the  proper  levels  of  funding 
for  the  programs  covered  by  this  bill. 

Because  ol  the  need  to  compromi.se  in 
any  bill  as  massive  in  scope  of  the  HEW 
appropriations  bill,  efforts  to  increase 
recommendations  made  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  should  not  be 
considered  as  criticism.  To  the  contran,-. 
Senator  Magncson  and  the  HEW  Sub- 
committee have  demonstrated  again 
their  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  peo- 
ple who  are  served  by  the  programs 
fimded  by  this  bill. 

Also,  I  Join  others  in  complimentmg 
Senator  Macnttson  and  the  entire  Sen- 
ate .Appropriations  Committee  for  the 
prompt  manner  in  which  this  bill  was 
handled.  Too  often  in  the  past,  local 
school  officials  have  had  to  draw  up  their 
budgets  without  knowing  the  level  of 
support  their  districts  would  receive 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

In  keeping  with  the  tone  of  those  gen- 
eral remarks.  I  would  like  to  state  my 
positions  on  several  items  included  in 
this  bUl. 

TITLE    I 

The  Senate  committee  recommends  an 
appropriation  of  $1.6  million  for  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  under  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  That  figure,  while  larger  than 
requested  by  the  administration,  is  S176 
million  less  than  approved  by  the  House. 

The  Senate  should  restore  the  figure 
voted  by  the  House. 

The  fact  is  that  title  I  payments  have 
not  kept  pace  with  increases  in  the  cost 
of  education  nor  with  increases  in  the 
number  of  children  eligible  to  receive  as- 
sistance imder  this  program. 

From.  1968  to  1971.  per-pupil  expendi- 
tures in  Michigan  increased  from  $715  to 
SI. 148.  From  1966  to  1971,  the  number  of 
children  receiving  welfare  aid  in  Michi- 
gan rose  from  145,700  to  281.000 — an  in- 
crease of  more  than  90  percent. 

Over  the  3 -year  span  ending  in  1971, 
title  I  payments  to  Miclugan  went  up  by 
only  35  percent— from  $30.6  to  $41.3  mil- 
lion. 

.'\s  a  result,  a  growing  tax  burden  has 
too  often  fallen  on  the  communities 
which  have  high  education  costs  but  de- 
clining tax  bases. 

Under  the  House  figure.  Michigan 
would  receive  $64.2  million;  imder  the 
Senate  amount,  $57.8  million,  and  slight- 
ly less  under  the  administrations  re- 
quest. 

To  a  State  whose  largest  city— 
Detroit — faces  a  $40  million  deficit  in 
its  school  budget,  an  increase  of  $6.4 
million  becomes  critically  important. 


IMPACT    AID 


The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  the  House  have  adopted  differ- 
ent formulas  for  the  allocation  of  Public 
Law  874  funds  which  leave  many  of  us 
with  somethiixg  of  a  bitter  choice. 

Under  the  House  version  of  granting  84 
percent  of  entitlements  for  both  A  and 
B  students,  cities  such  as  Detroit,  which 
lm^■e  mainly  B  students,  would  be  fav- 
ored. ^.       ^ 

Under  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees  entitlement  proposal  of  90  per- 
cent for  A  students  and  73  percent  for  B 
students,  a  number  of  smaller  districts  in 
Michigan  would  fare  better. 

Wliile  there  have  been  many  com- 
plaints about  the  way  Impact  aid  flows  to 
wealthy  and  poor  school  districts  alike, 
it  does  provide  needed  Federal  support 
for  education  and  should  not  be  phased 
out  unless  replaced  by  an  adequate  pro- 
gram. 

For  that  reason  I  beUeve  we  should 
increase  the  Public  Law  874  appropria- 
tion to  permit  payment  of  84  percent  of 
B  student  entitlements  while  retaining 
the  90  percent  payments  for  A  students. 

AH)    ron    PUBLIC    HOUSING    CHILDREN 

For  several  years  efforts,  which  I  have 
supported,  have  been  made  to  provide 
impact  aid  for  children  living  in  public 
housing. 

Happily,  this  year  the  House  approved 
$10  million  in  impact  aid  for  these  chil- 
dren. The  Senate  should  at  least  match 
that  figure. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  Senator  Cask's 
amendment.  I  urge  that  the  Senate  go 
beyond  $10  million  and  approve  $60  mil- 
lion. Under  that  amendment.  Michigan's 
entitlement  for  C  students  would  be  $1,4 
million,  compared  to  $221,000  under  the 
House  figure. 

PUBLIC    LAW    818    FUNDS 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
ate committee  recommends  an  increase 
of  from  $15  million,  sought  by  the  ad- 
ministration, to  $45  million  for  the  Pub- 
lic Law  815  program. 

There  are  several  school  districts  in 
Michigan  in  critical  need  of  Public  Law 
815  funds  to  construct  new  facilities.  I 
urge  that  the  Senate  strongly  support 
the  committee's  recommendation,  both 
on  the  floor  and  in  conference  so  that  at 
least  some  of  the  many  pending  Public 
Law  815  applications  will  be  funded  this 
year. 

SOCI.'.L    AND    REHABILITATION    SERVICE    GRANTS 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
recommends  the  inclusion  of  language  in 
the  HEW  appropriation  bill  which  would 
limit  expenditures  for  six  titles  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  $2,5  billion, 

.'^mong  the  programs  covered  by  this 
limitation  would  be  old  age  assistance, 
aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to  families  with  de- 
!>endent  children,  and  aid  to  the  totally 
and  permanently  disabled. 

While  I  think  there  is  general  con- 
sensus on  the  need  for  if  not  on  the  shape 
of  welfare  reform,  the  proper  way  to 
reform  these  programs  Is  through  new- 
legislation  and  not  through  spending 
limits  in  an  appropriation  bill. 

One  aim  of  reform  is  to  insure  that 
those  qualified  receive  adequate  assist- 
ance. A  spending  limit  would  insure 
neither. 


For  that  reason,  I  have  cosponsored 
Senator  Chiles'  amendment  to  strike  the 
limitaticm  language  from  the  bill- 

OCCUPATIONAL  SAPBTT  FOR  ALL 


In  af)proving  this  biU,  the  House  added 
language  prohibiting  salary  payments  to 
any  Federal  Inspector,  working  under  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Healtli  Act,  who 
investigates  shops  employing  25  or  less. 
Even  if  this  provision  had  been  passed 
after  serious  consideration  by  the  proper 
House  committee,  which  it  was  not,  I 
would  strongly  oppose  it. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  say  that  employ- 
ees of  small  firms  do  not  have  the  same 
claim  to  safe  working  conditions  as  do 
the  employees  of  large  firms. 

Any  attempt  to  add  such  language  in 
the  Senate  should  be  defeated,  and  I 
compliment  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  for  striking  the  provision 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  the  bill  that  they  have  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  for  fiscal  1973  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  La- 
bor, and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  related  agencies.  As  chairman  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  I 
am  impressed  with  the  thorough  and  re- 
sponsible work  they  have  completed  on 
funds  for  important  labor,  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare  programs,  and  with 
the  sensitive  report  that  they  have  made 
to  the  Senate. 

While  I  do  not  believe  that  the  funding 
provided  in  several  important  programs 
such  as  title  I.  ESEA,  Public  Law  874, 
and  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Act 
is  adequate  to  support  these  programs 
and  the  critical  services  they  provide  for 
fiscal  1973,  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  recommend  the  appropriate  Increases 
in  these  categories. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  make  partic- 
ular note  of  the  outstanding  job  that 
this  committee  has  done  in  providing 
funds  for  programs  which  support  serv- 
ices to  the  handicapped.  In  testimony  I 
made  to  the  committee  in  its  considera- 
tion of  fiscal  1973  appropriations.  I  urged 
that  committee  to  insure  that  programs 
which  support  education,  health,  re- 
search, and  training  for  the  handicapped 
be  incresised  over  the  President's  budget 
request  in  order  to  enable  the  States,  the 
Federal  Government,  and  localities  to 
provide  the  comprehensive  services  the 
handicapped  have  a  right  to.  In  review- 
ing the  report  and  the  recommendations 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
made,  I  have  found  that  the  committee 
provided  Important  increases  in  aU  these 
areas. 

The  committee  has  Increased  funding 
under  title  YICQ)  for  State  formula 
grants  which  will  enable  many  States  to 
Increase  the  number  of  children  to  whom 
It  provides  educational  programs,  will 
support  valuable  research  and  demon- 
stration in  education  for  the  handi- 
capped, will  increase  the  support  for  edu- 
cation of  children  with  learning  disabili- 
ties, and  will  enable  our  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  train  personnel  for 
educating  handicapped  children.  I  believe 
that  it  is  appropriate  that  some  of  this 
increase  In  training  funds  be  used  to 
train  paraprofessionals.  and  would  hope 
that  this  will  be  done.  Purthermore,  It  Is 


particularly  appropriate  that  the  Senate 
committee  Increase  funding  for  educa- 
tional services  for  the  handicapped  In 
light  of  recent  court  decisions  directing 
the  States  to  educate  all  handicapped 
children.  Senator  Magntjson,  Senator 
Rakbolph,  and  I  have  introduced  S.  3614 
which  would  provide  increased  funding 
to  the  States  to  insure  that  handicapped 
children  receive  appropriate  educational 
services,  and  I  believe  that  an  increase 
under  title  VI  (B)  is  the  important  first 

step. 

The  committee  has  increased  fundmg 
for  research  into  disabling  conditions  and 
methods  of  amelioration  by  providing  in- 
creased funding  for  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Neurological  Disorders  and 
Stroke,  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development,  and 
the  National  Eye  Institute.  There  is  no 
question  that  more  emphasis  needs  to  be 
placed  on  the  causes,  cures,  prevention, 
and  amelioration  of  handicapping  con- 
diUons,  and  through  the  appropriations 
for  these  institutes  the  Senate  commit- 
tee has  provided  that  commitment  and 
emphasis.  In  addition.  I  note  that  fund- 
ing htts  been  increased  under  mat«mal 
and  child  health  programs  lor  early 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  handicapping 
conditions,  and  imder  environmental 
management  programs  for  the  treatment 
and  elimination  of  lead  based  paint 
poisoning. 

Mr,  President,  I  realize  full  well  the 
pressures  under  which  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  operates,  and  I  know- 
how  difficult  it  is  to  make  decisions  in 
many  of  these  sensitive  areas.  I  believe 
that  it  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  Nation  that  we  have  made  this 
commitment  to  the  more  than  40  million 
handicapped  Americans.   I   would   like 
to  express  my  own  personal  appreciation 
to  the   distinguished   chairman   of   the 
Labor-HEW  subconmiittee  'Mr.  Magntj- 
son*, to  the  ranking  member  of  that  sub- 
committee iMr.  Robert  C.  Byed;  ,  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  sub- 
committee iMr.  CoTTOMJ ,  and  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee 'Mr.  Ellenber»    lor  reviewing  wnth 
such  sensitivity  recommendations  lor  the 
handicapped,  and  for  making  very  clear 
the  commitment  they  and  the  Senate  is 
making   to   the  handicapped.   I   believe 
that  this   is  a   strong   conumtment   of 
which  we  can  be  very  proud  and  w-hlch 
I  Lirge  the  committee  to  stress  in   the 
conference  with  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Mr.  President,  the  work  of  Senator 
Magnttson's  subcommittee  on  health  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  1973  is  commend- 
able throughout,  but  I  would  focus  the 
Senate's  attention  for  a  moment  on  the 
excellent  recommendations  for  health 
manpower  programs.  Obviously,  the  Na- 
tion cannot  improve  health  care  signifi- 
cantly unless  it  ensures  a  growing  supply 
of  trained  health  personnel. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  recom- 
mends a  budget  of  $897.2  million  for 
health  manpower  in  the  coming  year. 
This  amoimt  is  $363.6  million  more  than 
the  administration's  request  and  $158,6 
million  more  than  the  recommendation 
of  the  other  body.  The  increase  is  sub- 
stantial, but  it  is  fully  justified. 
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Most  of  the  appropriation  would  carry 
out  necessary  programs  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Health  Manpower  Training  Act 
of  1971  and  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of 
1971,  both  signed  by  the  President 
scarcely  7  months  ago.  Funding  of  $190 
million  for  the  health  professions  and 
$62.5  million  for  nursin?  would  bring 
capitation  levels  for  both  manpower  pro- 
grams to  76  percent  of  the  authorized 
amount.  I  would  Ulce  to  point  out  that 
capitation  grants  are  available  to  all 
schools  that  Increase  their  enrollments  in 
accordance  with  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. 

Schools  of  the  health  professions — 
medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  optom- 
etry-, pharmacy,  podiatry,  Eind  veterlnarv- 
medicine— would  receive  $10  3  million 
over  the  House  allowance  for  special  proj  - 
ect  grants  and  an  additional  $25  million 
for  direct  scholarship  grants,  according 
to  the  committee's  recommendations. 
The  physician  shortage  area  scholarship 
program  would  be  increased  by  $2  mil- 
lion. To  provide  more  nurses,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  total  appropriations 
of  $30  million  for  scholarships  and  $15 
million  for  traineeships. 

The  administration,  incredibly  enough, 
requested  that  no  money  be  appropriated 
In  fiscal  1973  for  construction  of  the 
teaching  facilities  called  for  in  last  year's 
legislation.  The  committee  recommends 
$150  million  for  construction  grants  to 
schools  of  the  health  professions  and  $30 
million  to  schools  of  nursing.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  authorized  levels  for 
these  construction  grants  are  $250  mil- 
lion and  $40  million,  respectively. 

The  committee  properly  restored  sub- 
•■itantlal  funds  that  had  been  denied  man- 
power programs  of  the  allied  health  pro- 
fessions, bringing  that  total  to  nearly  $53 
million.  Schools  of  public  health  would 
receive  a  total  of  $14  million  in  institu- 
tional support  and  $11  million  for  traln- 
eeslilps. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  all  these  in- 
creases for  health  manpower  programs 
are  important.  I  urge  Senators  to  sup- 
port them,  now,  with  their  votes  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  later  in  con- 
ference.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  bill  open  to 
amendment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  Is 
open  to  amendmrait. 

JIMENDMINT    NO      1288 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  amendments  that  I  think  can  be 
disposed  of  very  quickly.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Whatever  I  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  his  amendments  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  amendments  are 
at  the  desk.  I  call  up  first  mj-  amend- 
ment No.  1288. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  22.  line  25.  .strike  out  ••ei.e34.000.- 
000"  and  Insert  la  lieu  thereof  ••$1,810,000,- 
OOO' 

On   page   23.   line   2.   strike   out    'H.seo,- 


393,000 '•  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereot  "ea.OSe,- 
393 .000' • 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all  I  want  to  pay  my  deepest  respects 
and  commendations  to  both  the  Sei^ator 
trom  Washington  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  for  their  splendid 
achievement  in  this  very  involved  and 
complex  bill.  I  must  say  at  this  moment 
that  their  performance  with  respect  to 
the  health  section  of  the  bill  was  superb. 

On  the  matter  of  title  I,  which  is  the 
educational  section  of  the  bill,  certain 
things  happened  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  in  the  Senate  which  I 
think  compel  us,  at  this  juncture,  to 
make  specific  increases  to  express  the 
spirit  and  achieve  the  intent  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
the  formula  for  aid  to  impacted  areas. 
That  Is  what  this  amendment  is  all 
about. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  add  $176  mlllon  to  the 
committee  recommendation  of  $1,634 
million  for  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  This  would 
provide  a  total  of  $1,810  million  for  title 
I.  the  same  amount  as  Included  in  the 
House  bin  as  part  of  the  Hathaway 
amendment.  This  increase  of  $212,- 
500,000  over  the  1972  appropriations  will 
benefit  over  8  million  disadvantaged 
children  and  will  permit  raising  the  per 
pupil  expenditure  so  that  title  I  services 
^■ill  have  greater  educational  impact. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Labor-HEW  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
and  his  colleagues  have  brought  to  us.  in 
the  Senate  version  of  H.R.  15417,  a  major 
Improvement  over  both  the  budget  es- 
timates and,  with  all  due  respect,  the 
House  version  of  the  bill.  We  can  all  ap- 
plaud, I  am  sure,  the  increases  the  com- 
mittee has  made  in  the  health  areas,  and, 
with  but  a  few  exceptions,  in  the  funding 
pronded  for  the  Office  of  Education. 

I  feel  that  the  subcommittee  members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  their  hard- 
working chairman  and  the  ddigent  and 
able  senior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
sldre,  the  ranking  minority  member,  are 
deserving  of  high  commendation  for  the 
work  they  have  done. 

There  are  two  areas  in  the  bill  how- 
ever, wherein,  it  is  my  hop-3  that  their 
work  can  be  perfected.  The  first  is  in  the 
funding  level  provided  for  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  and  the  second  is  concerned  with 
funding  of  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
874. 

My  reasons  for  following  this  course 
of  action  are  based  upon  the  parliamen- 
tary fact  that  the  House,  in  its  action  on 
the  bill,  demonstrated  by  a  bipartisan 
vote  most  conclusively,  with  a  49-vote 
margin,  that  the  funding  of  $1.81  billion 
for  title  I  ESEA  was.  In  their  eyes,  amply 
justified.  Thus  everj'  dollar  more  we  put 
Into  the  bill  in  the  title  I  area,  up  to  $176 
million  of  my  amendment,  is  certain  to 
emerge  approved  from  conference  and  to 
be  applied  to  providing  compensatory 
education  to  children  attending  schools 
with  high  concentrations  of  education- 
ally deprived  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  setting  forth  on  a 
State-by -State  basis  the  effect  of  this 


part  of  my  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  It  demonstrates 
the  effect  of  the  $176  million  addition  of 
the  Eunendment.  I  would  re-emphasize 
that  due  to  the  parliamentary  situation, 
these  additions  for  title  I  ESEA  are  real 
dollar  additions  since — If  my  amend- 
ment is  adopted — the  $1,810  million  total 
for  title  I  Is  locked  in  and  Is  not  subject 
under  conference  rules  to  being  cut. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


11  n  thcusandsl 

Proposed 

Net  loss 

amendment 

Senate 

from  Senate 

toHR.  15417 

committee 

committee 

1 1 

for  title  1  recommanda- 

recom- 

ESEA 

tions  title  1 

mendations 

Alabama 

$43, 644 

J42,103 

Jl,541 

Aliski 

2,569 

2,392 

177 

AfiiOM 

12,699 

11.740 

959 

Arkansas 

27,  543 
152,  461 

26,235 

141,735 

1,308 

California 

10,726 

Cotorado 

14,  563 

13.460 

1  103 

Connecticut 

16, 153 

14,610 

1.543 

Delaware 

3,  745 

3,487 

258 

Florida 

40, 720 

37, 844 

2,876 

Georgia 

43.  039 

41.681 

1.358 

Hawaii 

4,  279 

4,  348 

75,299 

3,814 

4,032 

68,663 

465 

Idaho 

316 

Illinois 

6  636 

Indiana 

22,  750 
18.588 

20.  997 
16,581 

1,753 

Iowa 

2  007 

Kansas 

13,  727 

12,687 

1.040 

Kentucky. 

39,  382 

38,084 

1,298 

Louisiana 

39.452 

37, 177 

2.275 

.Maine 

7. 223 
24. 196 
31.003 

6.686 
22.  262 
28, 425 

538 

Maryland          

1  934 

Massachusetts 

2.578 

Michigan. 

64.234 

57,849 

6.385 

Minnesota 

25,  585 

22,935 

2,650 

Mississippi..- 

45, 310 

43,902 

1.408 

Missouri     

30,  736 

28, 205 

2.531 

Montana        

4,  769 
9,450 

4,420 
8,739 

349 

Nebraska 

711 

Nevada 

1,  426 

1,335 

91 

NewHaiipshire 

2,608 

2,509 

99 

NewJersev 

58, 170 

11.026 

.        239, 537 

53,599 

11,026 

215,991 

4,571 

New  Mexico  . 

0 

New  York.  

22,546 

North  Carolina 

64.813 

60,833 

3,980 

North  Dakota 

6.131 
50, 639 

5,677 
46,730 

454 

Ohio 

3,909 

Oklahoma 

21,521 
13,600 

19,  820 
12,267 

1,701 

Oregon 

1,333 

Pennsylvania 

82,806 

73,924 

8,882 

Rhode  Island 

6.614 

5,845 

769 

South  Carolina 

38, 172 

36,356 

1,816 

South  Dakota 

7,  269 

6,682 

587 

Tennessee 

39, 882 

38, 262 

1.620 

Texas 

..        102, 301 

94,  425 

7,876 

Utah 

4, 953 

2.956 

39.  281 

4,  591 

2.747 

36, 127 

362 

Vermont 

209 

Virginia 

3,154 

Washington 

17,603 

15,952 

1,651 

West  Virginia 

21,957 

21,493 

464 

Wisconsin 

20,  902 

19.327 

1,575 

Wyoming 

1,908 

1,810 

98 

Districtol  Columbia^ 

11,230 

9,731 

1,499 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
discussion  I  have  concentrated  on  the 
parliamentary  and  practical  aspects  of 
obtaining  by  our  action,  concrete  gains 
for  the  title  I  programs.  In  addition  to 
all  of  these  arguments,  and  basic  to  my 
support  of  these  additions,  is  my  belief 
that  the  action  is  justified  on  substan- 
tive grounds.  First,  we  know  that  educa- 
tional costs  have  risen  and  are  rising.  To 
hold  a  program  such  as  this  one  to  last 
years  funding  level  is  to  agree  to  a  10 
percent  cut  in  the  educational  goods  and 
.services  purchased  with  the  fimds  or 
to  give  tacit  approval  to  a  reduction  by 
a  10  percent  factor  In  the  number  of 
children  for  whom  these  programs  are 
designed. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  accept  the 
amendment,  and  I  solicit  the  support  of 
all  Senators  for  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  has  been  discussed 
with  both  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
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ton.  who  Is  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and 
the  ranking  Republican — not  that  I 
talked  personally  to  the  rfjiklng  Repub- 
lican, but  I  understand  that  the  matter 
was  taken  up  with  him.  This  step  makes 
an  adjustment  with  which  I  think,  when 
they  go  to  conference,  they  both  can  com- 
plement the  point  of  view  of  the  House 
and  of  the  Senate. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  taken 
to  conference. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  1ms  well 
stated,  this  amendment  brings  the  title 
I  funds  up  to  what  the  House  put  in  the 
bill.  The  committee  discussed  that  mat- 
ter at  some  length,  and  I  think  it  was 
sympathetic  to  the  proposal.  I  have 
talked  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  others,  and  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  accept  this  amendment 
and  take  it  to  conference  with  the 
House. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  will  happen  here 
will  be  a  justification  of  the  formula  us 
adjusted  by  the  Senate  and  as  adjusted 
by  the  House,  where  each  will  make 
sense. 

What  happened  was  that  the  House 
cut  down  in  one  category  and  raised  in 
another,  and  the  Senate  took  the  oppo- 
site view  and  changed  the  formula.  By 
putting  the  money  in.  I  think  the  for- 
mula will  be  adjusted  where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  talking  about 
the  Senator's  first  amendment — ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education — 
which  brings  the  amount  up  to  the  House 
figure,  wliich  I  am  glad  to  accept.  The 
other  amendment  is  a  little  more  com- 
plicated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  deals  with  im- 
pacted area  funds. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

.\MENDMSNT    NO.    1289 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  next  amendment,  No.  1289. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  23,  lines  15  and  16,  strike  out 
"S661, 405.000,  of  which  $615,495,000"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  '•8719,656.000.  of  which 
$674,045,000". 

On  page  23.  line  17.  after  "section  6"  add 
'•and  410,000,000  for  complying  with  section 
303(1)  (C)". 

On  page  25.  line  18,  strike  out  '•73"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  '•84". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  How- 
much  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Whatever  time  is  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  add  $48,550,000  for  "B"  stu- 
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dents  under  Public  Law  874  to  raise  the 
percentage  of  entitlement  which  could  be 
paid  "B"  students  from  73  percent — last 
year's  percentage — to  84  percent — the 
percentage  included  In  the  House  bill  as 
part  of  the  Hathaway  amendment. 

The  prop>osed  amendment  would  also 
add  $10  million  for  "C"  students  imder 
the  public  housing  provlslonB  of  Public 
Law  874.  This  would  be  sufficient  to  pay 
approximately  3  percent  of  the  estimated 
entitlement,  the  same  amount  and  per- 
centage as  included  in  the  House  bill  as 
part  of  the  Hathaway  amendment. 

As  amended  by  this  amendment,  the 
Senate  bill  would  provide  for  paying  the 
following  estimated  entitlements: 

"A"  students  in  •heavily  impacted" 
school  districts — 100  percent. 
Other  "A"  students — 90  percent. 
B"  students — 84  percent. 
"C  '  students — 3  percent. 
Mr.  President,  as  Senators  recall.  Pub- 
lic Law  874  payments  of  local  educational 
agencies  are  computed  on  the  basis  of 
providing  for  the  "A"  pupU  counted,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture of  the  school  district  he  attends  or 
an  amount  equal  to  the  national  average 
per  pupil  expenditure.  The  "A"  pupil  is 
one  whose  parent  both  lives  and  works  on 
the  Federal  property.  In  the  computation 
of  the  entitlement  of  the  school  district, 
in  a  similar  manner,  provision  is  made 
for  an  amount  for  each  'B'  pupU  at  50 
percent  of  the  "A"  pupil  rate.  The  "B" 
pupil  Is  one  whose  parent  either  lives  on 
or  works  on  Federal  property. 

The  payment  is  an  entitlement  based 
on  the  fact  that  since  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Ls  a  sovereign,  it  does  not  pay 
the  types  and  kinds  of  local  taxes  that  a 
private  employer  would  be  subject  to  in 
a  community  as  liis  fair  share  of  the 
costs  of  educating  the  children  of  that 
community.  In  order  to  help  to  meet  the 
school  costs  of  communities  with 
Federal  installations  in  195f.  this  "in 
lieu  of  taxes"  route  was  adopted  by 
the  81st  Congress.  Public  Law  874 
payments,  therefore,  have  been  made 
since  that  time  over  the  objection  of  ev- 
ery President  since  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt:  and  he  made  similar  pay- 
ments under  the  Lanham  Act.  which  was 
passed  in  World  War  II  to  deal  with  the 
impact  of  the  influx  of  children  brought 
About  by  the  employment  patterns  con- 
sequent upon  production  for  World  War 
II  requirements. 

My  amendment  simply  holds  the  "B" 
Dupll  relmbursenrient.  as  in  the  House 
version  of  H.R.  15417.  at  a  level  of  84 
percent  of  what,  frankly,  is  owed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  while  holding  the 
reimbursement  of  the  "A"  pupil  count  to 
90  percent  of  what  is  owed,  while  ftmd- 
ing  at  the  100  percent  authorization  level 
for  "A's"  cnly  those  school  di'^tricts  with 
a  heavy  concentration  of  "A's"  amount- 
ing to  25  percent  of  their  total  enroll- 
ment 

I  do  this  knowing  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  opposed  to  the  program :  but  I 
do  it  on  the  basis  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  ought  not  be  expected  to  pull 
the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  through  the 
appropriations  process  for  any  adminis- 
tration that  cannot  get  its  will  through 
the  regular  channels  of  amending  or  re- 
pealing the  authorizing  statute. 


PuWlc  Law  874  is  on  the  books.  It  has 
yet  to  be  demonstrated  to  the  Congress, 
by  this  or  any  predecessor  administra- 
tion, that  the  public  Interest  would  be 
served  by  its  abolition  and,  therefore.  I 
believe  it  ought  to  be  funded  at  the  high- 
est level  that  can  obtain  congressional 
consent.  Other  programs  m  education 
may  be  more  important  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  White  House,  but  I  feel  that  the 
Senate  has  an  obUgatlon  to  carr>-  out  the 
will  of  the  81st  Congress  and  of  each  and 
ever>-  Congress  since  that  time 

Stripped  to  its  essentials,  that  will  of 
the  Congress  can  be  stated:  School  dis- 
tricts which  have  acted  in  good  faith  and 
are  using  the  money  derived  from  this 
program  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  their  schools,  for  the  actl\itles 
decided  upon  by  their  local  school  boards 
and  their  superintendents  as  being  most 
needed  in  that  system — whether  they  be 
buildings  and  grounds  maintenance, 
remedial  reading  programs,  supplies  or 
special  education  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren, or  whatever — are  entitled  to  receive 
funding  until  the  basic  law  i.-^  repealed  cr 
modified." 

The  84-percent  limitation  for  the  "B" 
payment  is  the  percent  of  iull  entitle- 
ment that  my  dollar  amount  •would  fund. 
It  is  the  same  level  for  "B"  children  pay- 
ment by  the  dollar  amounts  in  the  House 
bill  provided  for  that  category.  Under 
the  House  version,  the  amounts  provided 
for  •'A"  children  payment  equal  only  84 
percent  of  entitlement.  The  additional 
funding  provided  by  my  amendment  is 
designed  to  assure  that  no  district  will 
receive  less  in  fiscal  year  1973  for  Its  "A" 
reimbursements  than  it  received  in  fiscal 
year  1972,  thus  eliminating  what  I  feel 
most  of  us  would  regard  as  an  Inequity, 
and  forestalling  actions  in  the  heavily 
Impacted  schools  which  would  be  neces- 
sary if  their  funding  dropped  below  the 
fiscal  year  1972  floor. 

We  would  not  be  helping  the  children 
in  those  schools,  if  through  our  action, 
we  failed  to  provide  the  money  to  keep 
these  schools  open  for  the  full  academic 
year.  "A"  children  payments  under  m>- 
amendment  are  the  same  as  last  year; 
namely,  90  percent  of  entitlement  for  all 
"A's"  except  those  most  heanly  impact- 
ed school  districts  which  receive  100  per- 
cent of  their  entitlement. 

The  remaining  portion  of  my  amend- 
ment deals  with  a  section  of  the  act  that 
has  never  previously  been  funded.  In 
1970  a  definitional  change  in  the  au- 
thorizing statute  became  effective.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  money  that  a  school  district 
could  receive  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance purposes  that  a  count  of  chil- 
dren be  made  which  would  generate  addi- 
tional funds.  The  children  counted  under 
this  provision  are  those  whose  parents 
reside  in  public  housing  units. 

Decisions  as  to  where  public  housing 
is  to  be  located  have  obvious  impact 
upon  school  systems,  because  the  schools 
have  to  be  put  In  areas  where  there  are 
children  to  be  served.  Manj-  of  these  chil- 
dren need  more  attention  in  the  way  of 
.sound  educational  programs  which  fit 
their  needs  than  it  if,  possible  to  provide, 
given  the  limited  finances  available  to  the 
schools.  So  it  Is  a  sound  program  to  put 
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money  where  the  human  need  is  greatest 
This  aspect  of  my  amendment  lo  one 
which  I  kiiow  will  be  developed  in  greater 
detail  by  m^'  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aLsle  who  have  a  special  interest  in 
the  program,  and  a  wealth  of  knowledge 
about  it. 

The  Senate  in  previous  years,  has 
overwhelmmgly  approved  both  the  basic 
authorization  and  tlie  financing  levels 
wliich  we  have  ^leretofore  been  imable  to 
hold  in  conference.  I  am  most  pleased 
tliat  the  parliamentary  situation  that 
prevails  with  respect  to  this  biU.  is  such 
that  every  dollar  we  put  into  it  up  to  SIO 
million,  will  be  locked  in  at  conference 
and  the  program  will  be  .started,  if  my 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  commit- 
t€«  can  accept  tiie  amendment.  It  is  one 
which  Is  defensible  m  conierence.  It  is 
my  behef  that  the  House  version  which 
provides  84  percent  of  entitlement  for  ail 
categories  can  be  most  harmful  to  many 
school  distncu,  it  can  adversely  affect 
more  than  300.000  A"  students  through 
a  curtailment  of  programs  now  financed 
from  Pubhc  Law  874  sources.  The  amend- 
ment would  correct  that  situation,  and  do 
It  without  detriment  to  the  more  than  2 
million    B'  students. 

The  84-percent  tloor  entitlement  in 
the  House  version  for  both  'A"  and  '  B" 
IS  matched  by  my  explicit  84-percent 
limitacion  of  B"  payments,  and  I  would 
expect  that  smce  botli  provisions  reach 
the  same  end — insofar  as  the  'B"  cate- 
gory is  concerned — that  the  acceptance 
of  the  conference  committee  of  that 
premise  would  leave  us  merely  with  argu- 
ing the  equitable  rehef  for  the  "A"  cate- 
gory situation.  Here  there  are  strong  and 
compelling  arguments,  and  for  that  rea- 
son I  urge  support  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  amendment 
IS  absolutely  essential.  This  is  the  figure 
that  was  voted  by  the  House.  Here,  again. 
I  iiave  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  I  understand 
that  he  has  taken  :t  up  with  the  ranking 
Republican.  I  hope  this  amendment  can 
be  taken  to  conference. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the  Sen- 
ator yield  .^ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  have  a  suggestion  for  the 
Senator.  I  think  there  is  a  typographical 
error  in  line  6  of  his  amendment.  The 
reference  to  page  25.  I  think,  should  be 
page  23.  I  tlimk  that  the  line  reference 
should  be  25  instead  of  18. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thought  that  had 
been  changed  by  the  staff,  but  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  accept  the  modification. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  assume  the  Senator  will 
want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  have  an  amendment  to 
the  Senator's  amendment,  which  I  will 
offer  when  I  am  recognized. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Referring  back  to  the 
Senator's  suggested  correction  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  is  working  from  a 
different  paper.  I  am  told  by  the  staff.  My 
amendment  at  the  desk  is  in  proper 
order 

Mr.  CASE.  So  long  as  we  understand 
what  we  are  doing  The  Senator  is 
changing  the  percentage,  and  he  wants 
to  change  it  wherever  it  is  located. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON  addressed  the  Chair. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER,     Who 

yields  lime? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  have  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
such  time  as  he  desires.  We  have  dis- 
cussed the  Pastore  amendment,  which 
would  bring  the  amount  up  to  the  House 
percentage. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  House  figure. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  would  also  in- 
clude the  $10  million  that  the  House  put 
in  as  to  C  students. 

I  am  \viliing  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment, but  I  certainly  would  oppose — 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  join  me — any  further  money  for 
C  students  in  this  bill.  I  accept  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island's  amendment, 
but  I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey   has  an  amendment   to  it. 

Mr.  CASE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  should 
present  it,  then. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  will  do  it  on  my  own  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON  Before  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  presents  his  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  just  want  to  make 
my  position  clear. 

I  ara  perfectly  willing  to  go  along  with 
my  chairman,  as  we  discussed,  with  re- 
spect to  the  understanding  we  had  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

This  araendmait  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  if  adopted,  would  leave  the 
whole  question  of  the  percentages  and 
the  various  classes  open  to  conference.  If 
the  chairman  is  willing  to  take  it  to 
conierence,  I  am  willing  to  go  along  and 
take  it  to  conference.  But.  in  fairness. 
although  I  shall  not  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  agree 
to  the  increase  of  percentage  In  B  class 
or  to  any  appropriation  for  C  students. 
Having  expressed  that  on  the  floor.  I  will 
not  be  deceiving  anybody  when  we  take 
this  bill  to  conference. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  that. 

The  irony  of  this  is  that  last  year  the 
Senate  put  it  in  and  the  conference 
knocked  it  out.  Now  the  House  put  it  in. 
and  we  knocked  it  out.  I  think  It  ought 
to  be  resolved  at  this  point. 

If  any  attempt  is  made  to  raise  the 
figure  above  the  House  figure,  as  an 
amendment  to  my  amendment.  I  shall 
resist  it.  because  I  think  it  will  jeopard- 
ize the  bill.  If  we  go  above  the  House 
figure.  I  think  we  are  in  trouble.  All  I 
am  asking  is  to  go  back  to  the  House 
figure. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  think  that  the  purpose 
and  the  effect  of  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  complete- 
ly prsLctlcal.  fmd  I  am  perfectly  willing 
that  It  be  adopted.  I  go  along  with  the 
chairman  in  agreeing  to  its  adoption.  I 
merely  wanted  to  make  plsun  that  I  have 
two  reservations,  so  that  I  would  not  be 
hypocritical  about  the  thing  when  we  get 
to  conference. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Moss  I .  Does  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  23.  lines  15  and  16.  strike  out 
■■•9661,405.000,  of  which  $615,495,000"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  '•$769,965,000,  of  which 
$724,045,000". 

On  page  23.  Una  17,  after  "section  6  '  add 
■arid  $80,000,000  for  complying  with  section 
303(1)  (C)". 

On  page  23.  line  25,  strike  out  "'73"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "84". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  hour 
of  12  noon  having  arrived 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
CaUfornia  'Mr.  Tvnney)  to  the  Foreign 
A.ssistance  Act  be  delayed  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  New'  Jersey  vield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  vield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  would  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey:  There  are 
three  places  in  his  amendment  which 
would  add  $50  million:  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
right. 

xMr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. That  is  what  I  wanted  to  clear  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  5  minutes 
before 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry — how  much  time  do  I 
have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minutes  are  allotted  to  the  pending 
amendment.  15  minutes  to  a  side.  Fifteen 
minutes  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  assume  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  15  minutes,  then, 
to  speak  in  opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  inform  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  at  this  juncture  that  I 
am  going  to  move  to  lay  his  amendment 
on  the  table,  so  as  not  to  destroy  my  own 
amendment  and  the  possibility  of  mine 
not  passing. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  tmderstand  the  argument. 
We  can  make  that  same  argument  on 
any  amendment  that  we  have  here  which 
the  Senator  happens  not  to  want.  But  I 
appreciate  his  giving  me  notice  that  he 
will  move  to  lay  my  amendment  to  his 
amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  assume  that 
I  have  the  floor  now;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CASE.  That  means,  imtil  the  time 
for  discussion  of  this  amendment  has  ex- 


pired.  the  Senator's  motion  will  not  be 
made. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
all  understand  what  we  are  doing.  In 
1969.  Congress  passed  an  amendment 
to  the  impacted  aid  progrsim  providing 
for.  not  $5  million,  not  $10  million,  not 
S60  million,  but  $300  million  a  year,  to 
be  allocated  under  the  impacted  aid  pro- 
gram on  the  basis  of  public  housing  in 
the  several  school  districts  of  this  coim- 
try. 

I  call  attention  to  the  figure  of  $300 
million. 

I  do  not  understand  any  argument  that 
we  are  going  to  run  into  any  trouble  by 
attempting  to  add  one-fifth  of  the 
amount  of  the  authorized  program  to  this 
bill. 

It  is  ironic  in  the  history  of  this  pro- 
gram—it is  ironic,  indeed,  that  up  until 
this  year,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  which  has  always  violently 
opposed  this  program  In  its  entirety, 
icnocked  out  any  provision  for  it  In  the 
appropriation  bill.  I  think  it  Is  fair  to 
say  that  the  budget  never  requested  any 
appropriation  for  it,  either.  So,  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the  ad- 
ministration both,  it  seems  to  me,  have 
taken  the  same  position. 

.A  number  of  us  on  the  committee  in 
the  Senate  have  been  interested  in  trj-- 
ing  to  get  some  funding  here.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  'Mr.  Javits'  is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment  with  me.  as 
well  as  the  Senator  from  Missouri  iMr. 
Eacleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  .  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
'Mr.  Cook),  and  many  other  Senators 
who  have  endeavored  to  get  this  fund- 
ing. We  succeeded. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  un- 
necessary unpleasantness  about  it,  but 
it  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that  we  had 
no  trouble  in  the  committee  or  in  the 
Senate  getting  this  appropriation  into 
the  bill  as  long  as  the  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  the  Senate 
and  perhaps  of  the  Senate  itself  knew 
that  the  House  would  knock  It  out,  but 
since 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Moss).  If  the  Senator  will  suspend,  the 
hour  of 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
California  'Mr.  TtiNWEY)  be  delayed 
for 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  it  might  be 
in  order,  since  we  have  a  time  limitation 
on  this  amendment,  to — how  much  time 
is  left  on  both  sides  of  this  amendment? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  do  we  not  set  the 
hour  at  12:30  today  and  we  would  be 
safe.  I  think. 

Mr.  CASE.  That  Is  what  I  am  trying 
to  find  out.  If  we  could  finish  discussion 
of  this  amendment  before  the  Turmey 
vote.  I  think  it  would  be  convenient. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  for  this  dis- 
cussion now  not  come  out  of  the  time  on 
the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  some  of  us  who  have 
definite  feelings  about  this  matter,  who 
are  under  a  time  allotment  or  no  time 
at  all.  we  feel  so  strongly  that  we  feel 
there  should  be  a  vote  not  only  on  the 
intended  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  by 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  but  also 
the  subsequent  amendment.  It  is  my  in- 
tenticHn  to  ask  for  rollcall  votes  on  these. 
So  I  guess  I  will  have  to  object  to  the 
unanimous -consent  request.  Unless  we 
can  have  a  rollcall  vote.  I  would  suggest 
that  we  handle  it  some  other  way.  have 
it  taken  up  later  in  the  day.  because  I 
certainly  want  rollcall  votes  and  '.vill 
request  a  rollcall  vote  on  both  these  mo- 
tions to  lay  on  the  table  and  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
California  iMr.  Tunney>  be  delayed 
untU   12:30  p.m.   today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  might  I  sug- 
gest perhaps  that  we  should  have  the 
vote  now?  We  have  been  interrupted  in 
this  discussion  once  and  I  do  not  think 
we  should  be  interrupted  twice.  The  rea- 
son I  object,  and  that  we  should  have  the 
vote  now,  is  that  we  have  been  inter- 
rupted on  the  discussion  of  this  amend- 
ment once  and  it  would  be  unfortimate 
to  interrupt  it  twice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  Therefore,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  vote  on  the  amendment 
of    the    Senator    from    California    <Mr. 

TUNNEY  )  . 


PX)REIGN  .ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1972 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I  S.  3390 '  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California 
iMr.  TtJNNEY) .  On  this  question  the  yetis 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  order  was  entered  providing 
for  a  vote  on  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tuwnky) 
at  12  noon  today,  I  inadvertently  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vot«  occur 
on  that  amendment  at  12  noon,  thus  rul- 
ing out  a  motion  to  table,  which  is  the 
right  of  any  Senator. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  rule  that 
motion  out.  It  was  not  the  mtention  of 
the  Senator  from  California  'Mr.  Tun- 
NEY'   that  such  a  motion  be  ruled  out. 

I  tiherefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  in  order  for  any  Senator 
to  move  to  table  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  California  'Mr.  Titnney). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd  '  ?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr,  President.  I 
move  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 


Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tttnney) 
be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  .ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
California  'Mr    Ttnney'. 

This  question  ls  not  debatable.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  leeislauve  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr. 
Qambbell).  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  Gravel  I,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa 'Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  Mr.  .Mansfield),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (.Mr.  McGke).  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  McGov- 
ERN) ,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mus- 
KiK) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pelli  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr. 
Harris)  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
•  Mr.  GAJtBRKLL)  13  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN).  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
"nay."         

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDTi  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Saxbe)  is 
detained  on  ofiBcial  business. 

The  result  was  renounced — .veas  60. 
nays  30,  as  follows: 


[No    248  Leg.) 

YEAS— 60 

Aiken 

Danilnick 

Mclntyre 

Allen 

Eastland 

MlUer 

Allolt 

Ellender 

Montova 

Baker 

Ervln 

Moss 

Beall 

Fannin 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

PonK 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Cioldwater 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Grlfnn 

Roth 

Bible 

Gumey 

Schweiker 

Hoggs 

Hansen 

Soott 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Smith 

Brooke 

HoUlngs 

Sp&rkman 

Buckley 

Hrusks 

Steflord 

Cannon 

JarJcBon 

StennlR 

Chiles 

Javits 

Stevens 

Cook 

Jordan.  NC. 

Taft 

Cocper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

lx>ng 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Mathias 

Tower 

Dole 

McClelian 
NATS— 30 

Young 

.Anderson 

HM-t 

Proxmire 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Randolph 

Burdlok 

HURhes 

Rlblcoff 

BjTd. 

Humphrey 

Spong 

Harry  F. 

Jr.     Inouye 

Stevenson 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Kennedy 

Symington 

Caae 

Magnuson 

Tunney 

Church 

Metca;f 

■Welcker 

Cranaton 

Mondale 

WUllams 

Eagleton 

Nelson 

Fulbrlght 

Pastore 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

GambreU 

McGee 

PeU 

Gravel 

McGovern 

Saxbe 

Harris 

Mundt 

Mansfield 

Muskle 

So  Mr.  Sparkmans  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
TuNNKY  s  amendment  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRLA.TION8.  1973 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'HJR.  15417)  making  appro - 
prtations  for  the  Department  of  Labor. 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973.  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  MAGNU30N.  Mr.  President,  on 
my  time  I  wish  to  sute  that  the  Senate 
should  be  informed  that  we  set  aside  the 
HEW  appropriation  bill  in  order  to  take 
the  last  vote.  Now.  we  are  back  on  the 
Labor-HEW  bill. 

Is  that  correct?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 

have  order?  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  The  Senator  will 
please  use  his  microphone. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  had  offered 
two  amendments  which  the  Senator  from 
New  Hamphire  and  I  agreed  to  take  to 
conference.  The  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey offered  an  amendment  to  one  of 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  which  incresised  the 
amount  of  approximately  $10  million  for 
class  C  students,  which  is  in  the  House 
bill  that  we  have  now  accepted  to  $60 
million  for  class  C  students.  We  are  now 
beginning  discussion  of  that  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  utilized  5  min- 
utes and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
seeks  recognition  now.  The  Senator  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  has 
correctly  stated  the  situation.  When  we 
interrupted  to  vote  on  the  tabling  motion 
to  the  Tunney  amendment  on  the  other 
bill  I  had  just  made  the  point  that  as 
long  as  the  House  was  adamant  against 
including  anything  for  this  program,  the 
Senate  appeared  to  be  going  along  in 
connection  with  this  matter.  My  amend- 
ment would  provide  for  $60  million.  This 
year,  faced  with  the  House  having  over- 
ruled its  own  committee  on  the  floor  and 
adopting  the  $10  million  figure,  the  only 
way  Senate  opponents  of  impacted  aid 
assistance  for  public  housing  students 
could  succeed  was  by  knocking  it  out  en- 
tirely. This  reverses  the  position  the 
committee  had  taken  in  pre\ious  years. 
They  knocked  out  all  provision  for  cate- 
gory C  in  the  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  in  in- 
creasing two  parts  of  this,  suggested  we 
restore  $10  million  of  the  House  figure. 
I  now  suggest  that  figure  be  $60  million 
or  20  percent  of  the  authorized  pro- 
gram. 

The  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion amendments  approved  by  Congress 
in  1969  amended  Public  Law  874.  the  im- 
pacted areas  aid  program,  to  provide  a 
new  category  of  Federal  assistance  to 
school  districts.  For  the  first  time, 
this  amendment  authorized  payments 
to  school  districts  based  on  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  district 
who  were  living  In  low  rent  public  hous- 
ing. 


Twice  since  then,  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  approved  mo- 
tions that  I  made  to  provide  funds  to  get 
this  program  started.  In  both  cases,  the 
Senate  approved  this  appropriation  but 
the  Senate  allotment  was  eliminated  in 
conference  committee  with  the  House. 

This  year  for  the  first  time,  the  House 
approved  funding  for  the  program.  The 
House  bill  contains  provision  for  $10  mil- 
lion. Unfortunately,  this  woiJd  cover 
only  3  percent  of  the  authorized  level 
of  funding. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
include  in  the  bill  $60  million  for  the 
public  housing  impact  program,  20  per- 
cent of  the  authorized  level  of  funding. 
Tliere  is  nothing  in  the  bill  at  this  time 
since  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
contrary  to  its  actions  in  the  past  years, 
rejected  even  the  $10  million  in  the 
House  bill.  Even  the  $60  million  re- 
quested in  my  amendment  is  far  short 
of  the  need  in  this  area  but  it  is  enough 
to  get  the  program  off  to  a  fair  start. 

By  approving  Federal  assistance  for 
school  districts  that  educate  children 
living  in  low  income  public  housing. 
Congress  recognized  that  these  federally 
funded  housing  projects  impose  a  special 
bui'den  on  the  schools  in  much  the  same 
way  that  military  bases  and  other  Fed- 
eral installations  do.  Like  militaiT  bases 
and  other  Federal  installations,  public 
housing  projects  pay  no  local  property 
taxes  for  the  support  of  schools.  At  the 
same  time,  they  attract  to  the  districts 
large  numbers  of  youngsters. 

There  are  small  payments  made  in 
lieu  of  taxes  by  housing  authorities  but 
these  payments  average  less  than  $15 
per  child.  The  cost  of  providing  an  edu- 
cation for  a  child  ranges  from  about  $700 
to  upwards  of  $2,000  in  my  own  State  of 
New  Jersey,  for  example. 

As  a  result,  the  resources'  of  the  dis- 
trict are  stretched  extremely  thin.  The 
education  of  children  from  public  hous- 
ing suffers  from  the  impact  and  so  does 
that  of  those  from  nonpublic  housing. 
Tlie  extra  burden  on  the  taxpayers  is 
obvious. 

This  inequity  is  particularly  difBcult  to 
bear  since  many  of  the  districts  that 
have  heavj'  concentrations  of  public 
housing  already  are  among  the  poorest 
districts  in  the  Nation. 

The  aid  provided  to  these  districts  un- 
der my  amendment  would  be  especially 
valuable  since  it  is  not  earmarked  for 
anj'  special  educational  program  but 
coiild  be  used  in  the  area  of  greatest 
need  in  each  school  system.  The  districts 
will  have  the  same  control  over  the  use 
of  this  money  that  they  have  over  lo- 
cally collected  taxes. 

In  my  view,  this  type  of  Impacted 
areas  aid.  called  category  C,  is  one  of 
the  most  meritorious  and  one  related 
most  directly  to  Identifiable  public  eco- 
nomic need. 

This  is  not  only  a  big  city  program. 
Over  3,000  communities  in  all  50  States 
have  public  housing  and  statistics  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Indicate  the  pro- 
gram will  continue  to  grow. 

More  than  60  New  Jersey  communi- 
ties have  public  housing  and  would  bene- 
fit from  the  category'  C  program.  Under 


my  amendment,  New  Jersey  school  dis- 
tricts would  receive  a  total  of  almost  $3.6 
million  to  assist  in  the  education  of 
56,080  children  whose  parents  live  \n 
pubUc  housing. 

For  some  States  with  smaller  entitle- 
ments, the  significance  of  the  Federal 
assistance  that  would  be  provided  unde/ 
this  program  may  not  be  readily  appar- 
ent. But  the  impact  becomes  easier  to  see 
if  you  compare  full  funding  of  category  c 
with  full  funding  of  category  B  of  im- 
pacted areas  aid — which  provides  aid  to 
school  districts  that  educate  children 
whose  parents  work  on  Government 
Installations. 

Under  my  amendment,  for  example, 
Cormectlcut  would  receive  about  $1.5  mil- 
lion for  category  C  aid.  Under  full  fund- 
ing of  the  program,  Connecticut  would 
receive  twice  as  much  as  it  would  receive 
under  full  fimdlng  of  category  B. 

Other  States  in  which  category  C  com- 
pares favorably  with  category  B  under 
full  funding  for  both  programs  are  Ar- 
kansas, Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Loui- 
siana, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Miime- 
sota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Termessee,  Vermont,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

A  similar  comparison  could  be  made 
with  category  A  of  impacted  areas  aid— 
which  provides  aid  to  school  districts 
educating  children  whose  parents  live 
and  work  on  Federal  installations — and 
the  names  of  additional  States  would 
appear. 

But  this  is  not  to  suggest  that  the 
program  would  be  unimportant  in  even 
States  which  receive  such  large  amounts 
of  category  A  or  B  aid  that  category  C 
could  not  match  it.  Nor  does  it  suggest 
that  category  C  should  be  considered  as 
an  alternative  to  any  other  part  of  the 
impacted  areas  aid  program. 

The  public  housing  program  under  im- 
pacted areas  aid  is  fimded  separately 
from  the  rest  of  the  impacted  areas  aid 
programs.  This  is  required  by  the  au- 
thorizing legislation.  This  means  cate- 
gory C  will  not  diminish  funding  of  the 
other  programs,  nor  will  it  rely  on  those 
programs  for  Its  justification. 

In  my  view,  impacted  areas  aid  for 
public  housing  is  a  program  that  should 
be  considered  separately  on  its  own 
merits.  As  such,  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the 
most  worthwhile  parts  of  the  impacted 
areas  aid  program. 

And  yet,  we  are  funding  other  parts  of 
the  impacted  areas  program  at  84  per- 
cent, 90  percent,  and  even  100  percent  of 
entitlement.  Compared  with  this,  the  3- 
percent  fiuiding  for  category  C  provided 
by  the  House  bill  is  sorry  indeed.  Even 
the  20-percent  funding  provided  by  my 
amendment  is  dwarfed  by  the  funding 
provided  for  categories  A  and  B.  But  it 
provides  enough  to  give  the  program  a 
fair  start. 

Therefore,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  amendment  No.  1273  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey I  Mr.  Case  I  of  which  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor,  which  would  provide  $60  million  for 
part  C  of  Public  Law  874,  the  impact 
aid  law.  Part  C.  as  has  been  pointed 


out  would  pay  school  districts  fimds  for 
the  education  of  children  living  in  low- 
rent  public  housing. 

■nie  Congress  included  part  C  of  Pub- 
Uc Law  874  in  1970  as  part  of  Public  Law 
91-230.  At  that  time  the  Congress  was 
much  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
"in  lieu  of  taxes"  payments  made  under 
the  Public  Housing  Act  to  local  govern- 
ments for  low-rent  housing  bear  little 
relationship  to  the  cost  of  providing  edu- 
cation for  the  children  residing  in  them. 
While  these  local  educational  agencies 
were  receiving  only  about  Sll  per  child 
of  such  ••in  lieu  of  taxes"  pajTuents.  the 
cost  of  educating  each  such  child  ranged 
from  S700  to  $1,200  a  year.  This  amount 
is  grossly  inadequate  to  offset  the  revenue 
loss  by  exempting  public  housing  from 
local  and  State  taxation. 

The  more  than  1.5  million  schoolchil- 
dren living  in  eligible  public  housing  are 
spread  throughout  3,000  communities 
in  every  State  in  the  Nation;  a 
fourth  of  them  are  located  in  the  Na- 
tion's 14  largest  cities.  The  continued  fi- 
nancial burden  of  bearing  the  total  cost 
of  educating  the  concentrations  of  pub- 
lic housing  children,  many  of  whom  re- 
quire special  educational  services,  is  a 
major  factor  in  the  financial  crisis  which 
is  rapidly  developing  for  the  central  city 
school  systems. 

It  is  vital  that  this  amendment  be 
adopted  to  fulfill  this  need  and  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  Federal  Government  to 
those  school  districts  bearing  the  addi- 
tional financial  burden  of  educating  chil- 
dren living  in  tax-free  public  housing. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  for  offering  this  proposal.  I 
feel  we  are  also  indebted  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastohe)  for 
opening  up  the  question,  as  he  always 
does  so  courageously.  But  the  $60  million 
is  totally  inadequate  in  terms  of  a  fair 
share,  honest  division,  equal  Justice — 
any  standard  you  make.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  allow  at  least  this  elemental 
change. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  \T.eld  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Perot)  1  minute. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  do  not  have  to  remind 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee that  this  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have 
felt  very  deeply.  We  have  fought  a  very 
hard  battle.  The  Senate  has  supported 
this  effort  in  the  last  year  or  two.  We 
just  have  been  rebuffed  by  the  House.  We 
have  made  tremendous  progress  now  in 
that  they  have  accepted  $10  million.  I 
think  we  ought  to  go  back  to  the  Senate- 
passed  amoimt  of  $60  million. 

For  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side,  I 
may  say  that  Mayor  Daley  considers  this 
the  No.  1  priority  for  Chicago  schools 
and  the  60,000  children  there  in  public 
housing. 

We  closed  our  schools  in  Chicago  early 
this  year  because  we  ran  out  of  money. 
We  have  a  fiscal  crisis  there.  There  are 
over  80,000  children  who  would  benefit 
by  this  proposal  in  school  systems  over 
the  entire  State. 

If  we  are  going  to  go  into  revenue 
sharing,  this  is  an  area  into  which  we 
would  move  most  urgently  and  in  which 
funds  are  most  needed. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Cask)  in  cosponsoring  his 
amendment  which  will  add  $60,000,000 
to  the  Labor-HEW  approprlatlorw  bill  for 
category  C  funding  of  the  impacted  aid 
program.  While  there  are  many  very  fine 
features  of  the  bill — more  than  $661,405.- 

000  was  approved  for  categories  A  and  B 
meet  the  needs  of  school  districts  which 
of  the  impacted  aid  program — it  fails  to 
have  public  housing  students.  This,  in  my 
view,  is  a  very  important  and  serious 
shortcoming  of  the  bill. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  last  year 
when  we  considered  the  fiscal  year  1972 
appropriations  bill  for  the  OfBce  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Senate  approved  $60  milUon 
lor  calegorj-  C.  It  was  only  the  failure  of 
the  House  to  agree  in  conference  that 
the  fimds  for  this  program  were  lost. 
The  Senate  has  made  a  firm  and  repeated 
commitment  to  fimding  category  C,  and 

1  do  not  believe  we  should  lessen  or  drop 
that  support  now.  We  must  reiterate  to 
the  House  the  view  that  assistance  to 
school  districts  with  public  housing  stu- 
dents is  necessary  to  remove  much  of  the 
financial  uncertainty  these  districts  now 
face. 

Illinois  public  schools  are  undergoing 
a  tremendous  financial  crisis.  Tills 
month,  Chicago  schools  were  forced  to 
close  early  because  of  budgetary  deficits. 
Because  the  Chicago  school  system  relies 
solely  on  local  property  taxes  for  its  local 
share  of  revenues  for  public  education,  it 
is  fairly  obvious  that  where  there  are 
significant  numbers  of  federally  assisted 
public  housing  units  in  the  city  local 
taxes  are  reduced,  eroding  essential  sup- 
port for  public  education.  The  denial  of 
categors"  C  fimding  means  that  not  only 
will  the  city  and  State  be  forced  to  help 
support  the  public  education  costs  of  the 
more  them  62,000  public  housing  children 
in  Chicago  and  81.000  children  statewide, 
but  also  this  action  will  result  in  a  de- 
creased per  pupil  expenditure  for  all 
children  in  the  school  district. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  logic  be- 
hind the  categor5'  C  program  is  sound. 
Few  individuals  can  deny  that  housing 
for  the  poor  is  a  federally  impacted  area. 
No  reasonable  parent,  educator,  or 
elected  ofiBcial  should  advocate  a  denial 
of  impacted  aid  funds  at  the  expense  of 
a  marginal  education  for  all  public 
schoolchildren.  Furthermore,  there  will 
be  no  substantial  improvement  in  the 
lives  of  children  in  public  housing  unless 
they  are  given  a  better  education. 

Congress  failure  to  appropriate  fimds 
for  impacted  aid  is  Irresponsible  and  un- 
acceptable. The  precariouLs  condition  of 
our  public  schools  is  in  large  part  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  (jovem- 
ment  as  long  as  we  continue  to  leave  the 
category  C  portion  of  Impacted  aid  to 
education  unfimded.  We  are  not  asking 
for  more  money  to  build  additional 
schools,  increase  teachers'  salaries,  or 
supply  special  equipment  or  libraries.  We 
are  merely  seeking  ftmds  to  keep  the 
schools  open — to  compensate  school  dis- 
tricts for  the  loss  they  encoimter  In  local 
tax  revenues  resulting  from  the  presence 
of  Federal  public  housing  projects.  It  is 
clearly  our  responsibility  and  one  that 
we  must  not  ignore. 


I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  this 
amendment  and  press  the  House  con- 
ferees for  acceptance  of  fiscal  year  1973 
funding  for  category  C. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
<  Mr.  Eacleton  I . 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  to  provide 
an  additional  $50  million  in  impact  aid 
funds  for  category  C  children,  those  re- 
siding in  low-income  public  housing. 
Public  housing  impact  aid  was  initially 
authorized  in  1970,  the  result  of  a  bill  I 
introduced  in  the  Senate.  In  enacting  my 
proposal.  Congress  recognized  that  the 
financial  burden  placed  on  the  .school 
districts  to  educate  children  living  in 
tax-free  public  housing  is  as  great  as  that 
arising  from  the  education  of  children 
connected  with  mihtarj-  bases. 

The  cost  of  educating  children  m  our 
cities — including  children  who  Ine  in 
public  housing — continues  to  mount  rap- 
idly. Public  housing  is  exempt  from  local 
property  taxes,  and  while  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  rents  psdd  by  the  families  who 
live  there  is  paid  in  lieu  of  taxes  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  local  gov- 
ernment, the  amount  does  not  nearly 
cover  the  costs  of  services,  including  ed- 
ucation, which  are  provided.  The  balance 
is  made  up.  for  the  most  part,  from  taxes 
on  local  property  owners.  Feder«dly  as- 
sisted public  housing,  as  a  result,  has  be- 
come an  Increasingly  difficult  burden  for 
the  communities  where  it  is  located. 

The  initial  imbalance  between  local 
needs  and  available  resources  is  not  sta- 
tic. Rather,  it  has  tended  to  escalate. 
Federal  public  housing  policy— like  many 
other  Federal  welfare  policies — lures  the 
rural  poor  to  cities.  At  the  same  time, 
medium-  and  high-income  taxpayers, 
along  with  more  and  more  industry  and 
businesses,  are  moving  out  of  the  central 
cities.  The  result  is  that  more  and  more 
cities  have  fewer  and  fewer  resources  to 
deal  with  the  htmnan  problem  of  poverty 
whichever  more  urgently  demands  solu- 
tion. 

An  eaccellent  educaticm  is  the  one  op- 
portunity most  likely  to  save  this  genera- 
tion of  public  housing  children  from  be- 
coming the  parents  of  the  next.  They 
need  it  most,  and  they  are  not  getting  it 
in  large  pwirt  because  school  districts  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  cho- 
sen to  locate  its  public  housing  projects 
caimot  afford  to  provide  it. 

Testimony  presented  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  the  authorization 
for  category  C  of  impact  aid  was  con- 
sidered Indicated  that  enrollment  in  cer- 
tain surveyed  areas  doubled  with  the 
construction  of  federally  financed  hous- 
ing. But  no  one  offered  to  pick  up  the  tab 
for  doubling  the  number  of  clsissrooms. 
Children  from  nonpublic  housing  in 
a  school  district  containine  public  hous- 
ing can  suffer  as  well.  They  attend  the 
same  crowded  and  financially  overbur- 
dened schools.  Their  parents  are  forced 
to  bear  a  hea^^er  tax  burden  for  educa- 
tion, receive  less  for  their  money,  and 
look  for  ways  to  escape  to  the  suburbs. 
The  giant  school  districts  of  this  coun- 
try that  have  a  large  number  of  students 
residing  in  public  housing  have  abund- 
ant need  for  the  kind  of  help  coming 
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from  ihe  $60  imUion  appropnatlon  rec- 
ommended In  this  amendment.  Funding 
at  the  160  million  level  would  result  in 
paymenus  of  approximately  $1  million 
to  school  districts  m  Missouri.  Of  this 


Louis  and  about  $150,000  to  the  Kansas 
City  School  District,  reflecting  the  rela- 
tively large  numbers  of  public  housing 
units  In  these  cities. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unamimous  con- 


mated  amounts  each  State  would  receive 
were  this  amendment  adopted  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


amount,  nearly  $540,000  would  go  to  St,     sent  that  a  table  containing  tlie  esti-     as  follows: 


Housing 
units  under 
manage- 
ment. 
Dec  31, 
1971 

Litimaled 

number 

ot  pupils 

Full 

entitlement 

Estimated 

entttlement 

at 

$60,000,000 

Estimated 

entitlement 

at 

$10,000,000 

Alabama 

AlatXa 

Arizona   

37,  038 
945 

4,845 
10,944 
57,704 

5.729 
15,565 

2.232 
31,367 
45,500 

4,636 

765 

11,819 

67,  853 

13,  034 

2.268 

5.081 
19,  031 
26,566 

2.065 
17,002 
32,225 
22.328 
17,637 

8,668 
18.  US 

LSW 

50,  742 
1,550 
7,946 

17,944 
94  635 

9  396 
25,  527 

3,660 

51,  442 
74,620 

7,583 
1,255 

19  383 
106,289 

21.375 
3.720 
8,333 

31,211 

43,568 
3,387 

27  883 
52,849 
36  618 

28  925 
14  216 
29,709 

2  603 
13,  241 

$15  489,210 

395,250 

2,  025,  230 

4,  575,  720 

23,931,925 

2,  395  890 

6,  509,  385 
933.  300 

13,117,710 

19  028,100 

1,933  665 

320  025 

4,  942,  665 
27,103,695 

5,  450,  880 
948,600 

2,  124  915 

7,  958,  805 
11,009,840 

363  685 
7  110,155 
13,476  495 
9,  337  590 
7,375,875 
3,625  080 
7,  575, 795 

663, 765 

3,  376,  455 

$2,212,744 

56,464 

289.461 

653  674 

3,  413,  846 

342,  283 

929,  912 

133,328 

1,873,958 

2,718,300 

278,  238 

45,717 

706, 095 

3,871,956 

778,697 

135,  514 

303,  559 

1,136,972 

1,  572,  834 

123,  383 

1,015.738 

1,925  213 

1,333.941 

1,053  696 

517,868 

1,  082,  256 

94  323 

482,  350 

$387,  230 
9,881 

50,655 

Arltanjai.. 

114,393 

California 

598,  298 

Colorado.. 

Connecticut 

59,899 
162,735 

Delaware 

23,333 

Florida . 

327,  943 

Georgia ... 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

475,  703 

48.342 

8.001 

District  ol  Columbia 

lUinois 

123,567 
677,  592 

Indiana 

136,272 

lo«,i 

23,715 

Kansas        .. 

53,  123 

Kentucky 

Louisiana . 

Maine 

198.  970 
275,246 

21,  592 

Maryiind 

Vjssachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi       ., ,i,.,.. 

177,  754 
336,912 
233,440 
184.  397 
90,627 

189, 395 

Montana 

NfOraska 

16,  594 
84,411 

Housing 

units  under 

manage- 

ment, 

Dec,  31, 

I97i 


Estimated  Estimated 

Estimated                            entitlement  entitlement 

number                    Full                  at  at 

of  pupils       entitlement   $60,000,000  $10,000,000 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey..  

New  Mexico       . 

2,787 
3,276 

44,109 
3,767 

4,571 

5,363 
72, 339 

6.178 
168,015 
42, 653 

2,680 

70.  945 
17,  164 
12,371 

104,514 

15,280 

14.817 

3  134 

54.148 

76,158 

244 

2,429 

26,343 

24, 923 

6,727 

15,649 

481 

410 

71,  202 
4,749 

$1,165,505 

1,370115 

!8,  336,  445 

1.575,390 

42,  843,  825 

10,876.515 

583,  400 

18,  090,  975 

4,  376,  820 

3,  154  505 

26,651,070 

3,  896  400 

3,  778,  335 

799  170 

13.807  740 

19,422,840 

62  220 

519  395 

6,717,465 

6, 355,  365 

1,715,385 

3, 990,  495 

122,655 

104,  550 

18,156,510 

1,210.995 

$166,515 
19b, 730 

2,619,492 

225, 055 

5,120  546 

1.  553, 787 

97,  628 

2  584,  425 

625.  260 

450.657 

3.  807,  295 

556. 628 

539.  762 

144  167 

1  972,  534 

2,774,591 

8  888 

88  485 

959, 538 

907  909 

245,  055 

570,  070 

17,522 

14,  936 

2,  593, 787 
172,999 

$29,140 
34,253 

458,411 
39  385 

New  York 

Nortt)  Carolina     

102, 448 
26,008 

1,071.096 

271  913 

North  Dakota 

1  634 

1"  C85 

Ohio          - 

43, 259 

452  274 

Oklahoma... 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

10  466 

7,543 

63,728 

.  .           9,317 

109,421 
78,365 

666,277 
97  410 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota       

9,035 
.  .           1,911 

94, 458 
19  979 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah           

33.017 

46.444 

149 

345.  194 

485,  571 

1  556 

Vermont 

Virginia 

1,481 
16,063 

15,485 
167,937 

Washington.. 

West  Virginii 

15,197 
4,080 

158, 884 
42,  885 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming     ..   

9,542 
293 
250 

99,  762 
3,066 
2  614 

Puerto  Rico 

43, 416 

453,913 

Virgin  Islands 

2,896 

30, 275 

Total 

...       992,739  .. 

413.  485,  090 

59  069,  298 

10,  277,  230 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
particularly  important  that  the  Senaie 
show  Its  support  for  this  program  at  thi.'- 
time — in  the  final  year  of  its  authoriza- 
tion. Since  the  ermctment  of  the  program. 
It  has  never  been  funded.  In  the  educa- 
tion appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  the  Senate  included  $60  miilion  fur 
public  housing  impact  aid.  Regrettably, 
that  amount  was  lost  in  conference.  This 
year,  for  the  first  time,  the  House  tf 
Representatives  has  demonstrated  its  be- 
lief in  the  worth  of  the  program  by  pro- 
viding $10  million  for  pubhc  housing  im- 
pact aid.  It  is  imperative  that  we  send 
a  mandate  to  the  House  that  $10  million 
IS  not  sufQcient  to  get  the  program  off 
the  ground.  The  $60  million  which  this 
amendment  would  provide  would  more 
nearly  meet  the  needs  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts. 

I  strongly  urge  that  this  amendment  be 
adopted.  It  is  time  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  its  obligation — to  step  in 
and  rescue  these  children  and  these 
school  districts — unless  we  are  prepared 
to  pay  a  terrible  cost  in  idleness,  welfare, 
and  waste  for  generations  'o  come. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  the  Senate  is  now  consider- 
ing would  provide  $60  million  for  dis- 
tribution among  those  school  districts 
with  students  living  in  public  housing,  in- 
cluding $4,500,000  for  the  financially  des- 
perate Chicago  school  system.  I  believe 
the  rationale  for  this  amendment  is  ir- 
refutable, and  I  am  an  enthusiastic  co- 
sponsor. 

Many  of  our  large  city  school  districts 
are  facing  a  severe  fiscal  crisis.  In  Chi- 
cago, the  board  of  education  ran  a  $22 
miUion  deficit  In  its  calendar  year  1971 
budget  of  $646  million.  The  projected 
deficit  for  calendar  year  1972  was  $100 
million   before   630   teachers   were   dis- 


missed and  programs  canceled  for  health, 
adult  education,  and  intensive  reading 
for  inner  city  students.  Now  the  deficit  is 
$68  miilion.  and  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Education  is  considering  canceling  music, 
art.  and  physical  education  classes  this 
fall  because  they  see  no  prospects  for 
making  up  the  difference. 

Chicago's  financial  straits  are  due  to 
a  large  extent  to  an  inadequate  tax  base. 
Local  revenues  for  pubUc  education  are 
generated  almost  completely  from  the 
property  tax,  and  yet  public  housing  is 
tax-exempt.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  education  is  often  higher  for  the 
high  concentration  of  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children  living  in  pubUc 
housing,  the  school  district  is  actually 
financially  penalized  by  accepting  public 
housing. 

The  Federal  impact  aid  program  was 
designed  to  provide  assistance  to  school 
districts  financially  impacted  because  of 
Federal  action.  Categories  A  and  B — 
which  covers  families  living  on  or  work- 
ing on  federally  owned  installations — 
have  long  received  substantial  funding. 
Category  C — wiiich  covers  families  living 
in  federally  subsidized  but  not  owned 
public  housing — has  never  been  funded 
even  though  the  impact  on  school  dis- 
tricts Is  precisely  the  same.  They  are 
unable  to  collect  local  property  taxes 
from  the  buildings. 

Most  public  housing  units  are  located 
in  our  major  urban  areas.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  continue  to  penalize  these  al- 
ready fiscally  bankrupt  cities,  particu- 
larly when  their  fiscal  problems  are  part- 
ly a  result  of  their  acceptance  of  re- 
sponsibility for  housing  low-income  peo- 
ple. 

Last  year  the  Senate  Labor-HEW  Ap- 
propriations Committee  reported  out  a 
bill  recommending  $60  million  for  cate- 


gory C  impact  aid.  The  Senate  accepted 
the  committee's  recommendation  in  full, 
but  the  House  refused  to  provide  any 
money  for  the  program.  Unfortunately 
the  House  prevailed  in  conference.  This 
year  the  House,  for  the  first  time  has 
provided  funds  for  category  C — only  $10 
million,  but  it  is  still  a  first.  In  view  of 
this  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  Senate 
committee  now  refuses  to  recommend 
any  fimding.  Nothing  has  changed  since 
last  year  to  justify  the  committee's 
change  of  recommendation  from  a  $60 
million  appropriation  for  category  C  to 
no  appropriation.  If  anything  the  need 
for  funding  category  C  is  clearer. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  do  what  it  did 
last  year — to  provide  $60  million  in  funds 
for  school  districts  impacted  by  public 
housing. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case  ' .  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment because  I  believe  we  have  a  distinct 
Federal  obligation  to  help  those  school 
districts  which  serve  the  children  of 
public  housing  complexes — complexes 
that  are  clearly  in  the  public  interest  but 
which  provide  no  direct  revenues  to  the 
school  districts  that  assimie  the  respon- 
sibility of  educating  the  children  who 
reside  there.  The  authorizing  legislation 
for  Federal  payments  to  these  school  dis- 
tricts has  been  In  effect  for  several  years, 
but  each  time  funds  were  provided  by  the 
Senate,  they  were  lost  in  conference  with 
the  House. 

This  year,  however,  our  House  col- 
leagues provided  $10  million  in  their  bill 
for  this  important  Public  Law  81-874. 
part  C.  authorization.  Although  this 
represents  an  advance,  we  simply  must 
provide  more. 

I  urge  Senators  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
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ment  which  would  increase  the  appro- 
priation for  the  impact  aid/public 
housing  program  to  $60  million. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  who  said  it,  but  whoever  said  it 
was  a  very  wise  man— that  politics  is 
the  art  of  the  possible. 

The  reason  I  was  going  to  move  to 
lay  this  proposal  on  the  table  was  not 
with  the  intent  to  shutoff  debate— I  sliall 
not  make  my  motion  until  all  time  is 
consumed.  The  fact  that  faces  us  is  that 
histoi-y  of  this  whole  project  has  not  been 
a  ver>-  happy  one.  I  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. I  think  he  was  the  father  of  the 
act  to  include  the  new  philosophy  of  giv- 
ing impacted  aid  to  help  a  school  where 
there  is  a  public  housing  project.  It  makes 
a  lot  of  sense,  because  often  we  want  to 
get  public  housing  projects  out  of  the 
slums.  Where  do  we  send  them?  We  send 
them  to  the  suburbs.  When  we  do  that 
we  not  only  cut  down  on  delinquency 
but  we  promote  good  citizenship  in  those 
cliildren  when  they  grow  up.  I  agree  with 
tiiat  100  percent. 

But  what  is  happening  here  this  after- 
noon, my  colleagues,  is  that  what  Is  pro- 
posed here  is  a  gamble  between  $60  mil- 
lion and  nothing.  This  is  the  first  time 
we  have  been  able  to  get  the  House  to 
come  along  in  this  area.  What  did  the 
Senate  committee  do?  It  cut  the  $10  mil- 
lion provided  by  the  House.  So  at  the 
moment  we  have  nothing  appropriated  by 
the  Senate.  The  House  appropriated  $10 
million.  The  present  motion  on  the  floor 
is,  "Let  us  make  it  $60  mUlion."  By  that 
we  are  operung  up  a  legislative  wound 
that  I  hoped  had  been  healed. 

Let  us  face  the  facts.  If  we  pursue  it 
the  way  we  are,  by  adopting  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey— 
though  I  doubt  very  much  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  adopt  it — we  are  jeopardizing 
the  whole  program.  At  least  the  $10  mil- 
lion means  a  foot  in  the  door.  This  is  the 
first  time  we  can  get  this  school  aid  off 
the  ground.  That  is  why  I  said  let  us 
put  in  the  House  figure.  That  is  the  rea- 
son for  it. 

The  reason  I  am  going  to  move  to  lay 
it  on  the  table  is  not  that  I  am  opposed 
to  greater  generosity,  but  that  it  is  legis- 
latively ill  timed.  We  would  be  taking  a 
chance  of  destroying  the  whole  thing,  and 
I  think  that  would  be  regrettable. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  CooKJ. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  all  I  can 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is. 
if  Inlustice  is  being  done  to  communities 
in  the  United  States,  if  in  fact  we  have 
a  record  of  schools  closing  in  the  entire 
Nation,  at  least  we  can  prove  to  the 
House  that  the  Senate  understands  the 
problem  even  if  the  House  does  not. 

The  Senator  can  say,  "We  have  to 
make  a  deal  with  the  House,"  We  always 
make  a  deal  with  the  House  and  people 
in  the  United  States  suffer  and  impacted 
areas  throughout  the  United  States  suf- 
fer and  school  systems  throughout  the 
United  States  suffer.  Because  there  is 
public  hoiising  and  we  did  not  do  the 
whole  job  of  making  up  the  inequities 
that  are  going  to  be  created  in  ail  the 
fields,  do  we  have  to  say  now.  'Let  us  not 
do  something  about  it"? 


All  I  can  say  to  the  Senate  is  that  $60 
million  is  a  drop  m  the  bucket.  The  sum 
of  $60  million  will  do  very  little  for  the 
problems  of  those  children.  Why  does  not 
the  Senate  take  a  position  and  stick  to  it 
in  relation  to  the  House?  That  is  the  only 
point  I  wish  to  make. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  anything  further  to  say,  I  repeat  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  however,  I 
know  the  merits  of  the  proposal  and  the 
good  intentions  of  the  proponents.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  $60  million  appro- 
priated, if  we  could  get  away  with  it  in 
conference.  I  do  not  tliink  that  is  going 
to  happen.  It  is  not  a  question  of  being 
brave  or  tough.  It  is  a  question  of  being 
practical.  It  is  a  question  of  coming  back 
with  something,  and,  as  far  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  is  concerned.  I 
like  results. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators wish  to  use  the  rest  of  their  time? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  No;  I  yield  It  back. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr,  Presiednt.  I  will  use  just 
a  couple  of  the  minutes  remaining. 

Let  us  look  at  the  risk  we  are  nmning 
here.  The  sum  of  $10  milUon  spread  over 
this  country  is  not  worth  anything.  It  is 
truly  much  too  Uttle.  Those  who  believe 
in  this  program  do  not  have  to  yield.  We 
cannot  lose  in  conference.  The  House  has 
provided  $10  million.  The  big  block  in  the 
past  has  been  the  House's  obduracy — 
that  is,  not  the  House,  but  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  House,  They  were 
overridden,  and  so  we  have  an  absolute 
rock-bottom  figure,  as  far  as  the  confer- 
ence goes,  of  $10  million. 

Why  should  we,  on  our  own  motion,  go 
down  to  that  figure?  The  only  thing  we 
are  risking  Is  that  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  change  their  votes  from  the  posi- 
tion they  have  taken  in  the  past:  and 
will  they  do  that?  I  do  not  think  so.  We 
are  taking  no  risk  whatever  in  insisting 
upon  a  measly  20  percent  instead  of  an 
incredible  3  percent  of  the  authorized 
program. 
I  jield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  spent 
months  arguing  the  busing  problem.  I 
cannot  blame  a  commimity.  when  the 
people  see  public  housing  coming  in  and 
know  that  it  Is  going  to  lower  the  quality 
of  education  of  all  the  other  children,  I 
can  understand  their  insisting  on  public 
housing  not  coming  in.  We  know  that 
scattered  public  housing  is  going  to  be 
the  wave  of  the  future.  Why  not  nave  the 
community  open  its  arms  to  public  hous- 
ing ELS  long  as  they  know  it  is  not  going  to 
hurt  education  for  their  children? 

The  sum  of  $60  million  is  a  pittance, 
but  it  will  help  communities  open  their 
arms  to  public  housing  rather  than  close 
their  eyes  to  the  idea  of  integrating  their 
communities  at  all  and  at  the  same  time 
lowering  the  quality  of  education  for  all 
children. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
grettable that  Senators  thinking  of  a  $60 
million  figure  were  not  on  the  floor  when 
a  very  strong  appeal  was  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that  this 
bill  has  been  increased  almost  $1  billion 


by  the  House  and  $1  billion  by  the  Sen- 
ate, which  means  a  $2  billion  Increase. 
Now  we  have  a  President  who  sometimes 
vetoes  some  of  these  biUfl,  I  remember 
one  time  when  we  had  a  measure  pro\'id- 
ing  $500  million  for  sewers.  I  managed 
that  bill  on  the  floor.  It  was  a  sotmd 
bill — a  health  bill.  The  President  of  the 
Umted  States  vetoed  it.  I  see  no  measure 
more  important  than  that  to  preserve 
the  health  of  our  people,  because  some  of 
our  ground  is  being  Infested  with  sewage. 
That  is  that. 

The  fact  remains  here  that  we  have  to 
look  at  this  problem  practically  and 
realistically.  We  have  been  admonished 
not  to  raise  the  amoimt  in  the  biU  today 
I  had  high  hopes  that  1  was  going  to 
get  approved  a  proposal  for  $58  million 
this  afternoon.  Do  my  collegaues  know 
what  they  are  doing  to  me?  They  are 
killing  that,  too. 

You  are  killing  that,  too,  because  I 
am  telling  you  the  $60  million  1b  in  jeop- 
ardy on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  would 
like  to  see  it  pass,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  going  to  pass.  I  hope  I  am  wrong  in 
this.  And  once  the  $60  million  is  killed, 
maybe  the  $10  milUon  will  also  die. 

iVield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
and  I  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersev, 

Mt.  CASE.  Does  the  Senator  request 
the  veas  and  nays? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Moss  > .  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  *Mr, 
Case  •  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
r^alled  the  roll. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr 
Oambrkll>  ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr  Harris  > .  the  Senator  from  Montana 
•  Mr,  Mansfield^  .  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr,  McOee  ' ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  'Mr  McGovefn'  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr  Pell  • , 
are  necessarily  absent, 

Mr.  SCOTT  I  announce  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  MtTNDT>  is 
absent  because  of  Illness. 

The    Senator    from    Michigan     'Mr. 
Griffin  '  is  detained  on  official  business. 
The   result    was  announced — yeas   51, 
nays  41,  as  follows- 

[No    249  Leg.) 
TEAS— 51 


Allen 
AUott 
Anderson 
Bellmon 
BenneU 
Bent  sen 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brock 
Buckley 
Burdlck 
Byrd, 
Harry  F.,  Jr. 


Domlnlrk 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervm 

Fuania 

Pong 

Pul  bright 

Ooldwater 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hraska 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N  C. 


Byrd,  Elobert  C.  Jordan,  Idaho 
Camion  Loug 

Cotton  Magnuson 

Curtis  McClellan 

Dole  Mclntyre 


MlUer 

Montoya 

Pastors 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Randolph 

Roth 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Bynungton 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Young 
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NAYS— 41 

Aiken 

HarUe 

Parkwood 

Baker 

Hatfleld 

Pearson 

Bayb 

HolllnKS 

Percy 

Beall 

Hughes 

Rlblcoff 

Br'A-ke 

Humphrey 

Sax  be 

Case 

Inouye 

Schwelker 

CbllM 

Javita 

Smith 

Church 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Cook 

Macblas 

Stevens 

Cooper 

Metcall 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Ba^leioQ 

Uuss 

Weicker 

Gfiivel 

kluskle 

WUUams 

Harl 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTING — 8 

Gambrell 

Mansfield 

Uundt 

onffln 

McOee 

PeU 

Harris 

McQovem 

So  Mr.  Pastork's  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
Case's    amendment   on    the    table    was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  amendment  is  in 
two  parts,  and  we  did  not  asic  that  they 
be  voted  on  en  bloc.  Could  we  separate 
them  at  this  time  and  take  a  vote  on  the 
first  part,  as  to  A  and  B  pupils,  and  then 

vote  as  to  the  C  pupils? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  make  that  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  be  allowed  to 
do  that.  We  could  have  a  division  vote 
on  it. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the 
right  to  object — and  I  do  not  intend  to 
object — if  this  suggestion  is  accepted  and 
the  first  part  is  adopted,  then  the  second 
part  will  be  open  to  amendment,  and 
each  amendment  that  is  offered  will  be 
allowed  a  half  hour.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  that  that  be  done. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  parts  will  be  separated  and 
will  be  treated  separately. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division  vote  on  the  first  part. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  divi- 
sion is  requested.  Senators  in  favor  of  the 
first  part  of  the  amendment,  which  con- 
sists of  the  first  three  lines,  will  rise  and 
stand  until  counted.  (After  a  pause.) 
Tho.se  opposed  will  rise  and  stand  until 
counted. 

On  a  division,  the  first  part  of  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
second  part  of  the  Pastore  amendment, 
which  is  now  pending,  be  postponed  for 
a  period  of  time  and  that  we  proceed 
with  some  otlier  amendments,  until  we 
can  see  whether  we  can  work  out  this 
matter  We  are  not  ready  to  move  at 
this  time  on  the  second  half. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr   MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.   ROBERT   C   BYRD.   Would  the 
Senator  state  the  time  exactly  to  wliich 
he  would  like  to  have  the  vote  postponed? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  would  like  to  have 
at  least  an  hour,  because  I  have  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  with  some  other  people. 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield,  so  that  I  understand  what 
the  request  is? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  reques;  is  that 
we  postpone  consideration  of  the  second 
part  of  the  Pastore  amendment  for  at 
least  an  hour.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

The  bill  is  now  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
not  take  a  great  deal  of  time.  First,  in 
my  official  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Health  Subcommittee,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
what  it  has  done  in  a  wide  variety  of 
different  health  areas,  particularly  the 
health  manpower  legislation  which 
passed  last  year. 

This  legislation  involves  incentives  to 
encourage  medical,  dental,  and  other 
schools  to  expand  their  enrollments  and 
at  the  same  time  provides  a  stick  if  they 
fail  to  do  so. 

Last  year  there  were  not  adequate 
funds  under  the  administration  request, 
and  as  a  result,  18  medical  schools  have 
actually  received  less  funds  under  the 
new  legislation  than  they  did  under  the 
old  law.  Much  of  this  will  be  remedied 
by  this  bill. 

I  want  to  say,  as  one  who  has  been 
very  much  involved  in  developing  au- 
thorizations in  a  number  of  health  pro- 
grams, that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  recognized  that  health  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  fimdamental 
matters  before  the  country  today.  I  think 
the  committee  has  responded  in  an  ad- 
mirable wa>'  to  tiie  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  health  area. 

So  I  want,  at  the  outset,  to  commend 
the  chairman,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington ^Mr.  Magnxtson),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  <Mr.  Cotton),  and 
the  membership  on  both  sides  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  for  the  efforts 
which  they  have  made  to  insure  that 
there  are  adequate  funds  for  the  various 
health  programs. 

There  are  just  two  areas  I  should  like 
to  address  myself  to  now.  One  is  a  pro- 
cedural matter  and  one  is  a  question  of 
funding. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  40.  line  1.  Insert  the  following: 
After  "Sec.  310.",  and  before  "The  Secre- 
tary .  .  .",  Insert  the  following:  "Where  the 
Act  authorizing  such  appropriations  express- 
ly allows  a  iran.sfer  of  appropriated  fiinds," 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
section  of  the  appropriations  bill  allows 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  transfer  up 
to  5  percent  of  the  amount  of  any  ap- 
propriation to  any  other  appropriation 
under  the  act  provided  that  the  trans- 
fer does  not  Increase  the  appropriation 
by  more  than  10  percent. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  provision 
as  currently  drafted  Is  in  the  best  Inter- 


est of  the  Congress.  Now  certainly,  it  is 
understandable  that  the  Secretary  would 
desire  flexibility  to  transfer  funds  among 
appropriations  to  cover  unexpected  and 
unplanned  exigencies.  It  is  also  under- 
standable that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee would  wish  to  grant  this  flexibility 
to  the  Secretary  in  the  interest  of  good 
management  facilities.  Indeed,  the  pro- 
spective budgeting  process  that  we  go 
through  in  Congress  impUes  long-range 
planning  and  estimating  which  invaria- 
bly involve  a  margin  of  error.  F^om  a 
management  standpoint,  therefore.  I  can 
understand  why  the  Appropriations 
Conunittee  and  the  executive  branch 
can  agree  as  to  the  need  for  this  pro- 
vision. 

However,  I  am  concerned  that  the 
executive  branch  might  use  this  provi- 
sion as  justification  for  circumventing 
the  intent  of  Congress  on  key  programs 
where  the  Congress  and  executive  branch 
find  themiselves  in  sharp  disagreement. 
You  do  not  have  to  look  far  to  find  exam- 
ples of  such  attempts,  even  without  this 
new  authority  for  transfer  of  funds. 

First,  the  Health  Subcommittee  and 
full  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee have  for  over  a  year  been  involved 
in  extensive  consideration  of  a  health 
maintenance  organi2ation  bill.  One  of 
the  bills  under  consideration  is  the  ad- 
ministration's own  bill.  Yet  during  this 
time,  the  administration  has  set  up  pro- 
grams under  existing  authorities  to  start 
health  maintenance  organizations  using 
earmarks  of  existing  appropriations,  and 
requesting  transfers  from  other  author- 
ities. I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  and 
House  Appropriations  Committee  have 
denied  these  transfers.  I  would  point  out 
that  if  the  HEW  had  the  authority 
granted  in  section  210,  they  could  have 
transferred  some  fimds  without  congres- 
sional approval,  and  they  undoubtedly 
would  have  done  so. 

Second.  For  years  Congress  has 
pressed  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  agres- 
sively  implement  regional  medical  pro- 
grams across  the  country.  Yet,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  for  years  refused  to  spend 
the  dollars  appropriated  for  this  pro- 
gram, and  has  used  every  possible  device 
to  retard  the  program's  growth.  We  have 
every  reason  to  expect  that  the  Secretary 
will  use  the  authority  given  him  under 
section  210  to  cut  5  percent  out  of  the 
RMP  budget  for  use  in  other  programs 
which  he  finds  more  agreeable. 

Third.  But  perhaps  the  most  glaring 
example  of  all  is  DHEW's  use  of  section 
314(e^  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  sidestep  the  intent  of  Congress.  Past 
experience  indicates  that  tliis  is  where 
the  Secretary  wUl  pour  the  additional 
dollars  which  he  can  transfer  under  the 
authority  of  section  210.  Under  this 
broad  314(e)  authority,  aimed  originally 
at  comprehensive  health  services,  the 
Secretary  has  funded  a  variety  of  cate- 
gorical programs  for  lead-based  paint 
poisoning,  rat  control,  and  communicable 
dlsesise  control.  This  year  he  has  set  up 
by  regulation  a  restrictive  program  of 
health  maintenance  organizations,  called 
family  health  centers,  with  provisions 
lifted  from  several  bills  currently  pend- 
ing   before    Congress.    Obviously,    this 
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section  enables  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
programs  as  yet  unapproved  by  Congress, 
and  to  fund  other  programs  which  Con- 
gress has  authorized  under  separate 
legislation  without  meeting  the  specific 
requirements  of  that  separate  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  314(e)  authority 
expires  in  Jime  of  1973,  find  my  Health 
Subcommittee  will  be  reviewing  it  very 
closely  because  of  this  history  of  abuse. 

The  lesson  Implicit  in  the  314(e) 
examples,  as  well  as  the  HMO  and  RMP 
examples,  however,  is  not  that  the  au- 
thorities are  wrong,  but  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  can  and  has  abused  these 
authorities  piirsuant  to  its  own  agenda. 
I  do  not  believe,  given  this  history  of 
abuse,  that  we  should  equip  them  with 
yet  another  weapon  to  use  in  subverting 
the  intent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  on  the  Members 
of  this  body  to  amend  this  section  210 
to  allow  the  Secretary  to  transfer  funds 
only  on  those  programs  where  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  specifically  permits 
it.  This  amendment  preserevs  the  notion 
of  management  flexibility,  but  limits  the 
exercise  of  tliis  flexibility  to  the  pro- 
grams Congress  selects.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  under  section  210  of  the 
bill  as  currently  formulated,  the  bill  pro- 
vides the  Secretary  the  flexibility,  if  he 
deems  it  necessarj',  to  move  up  to  5  per- 
-rent  of  an  appropriation  from  one  pro- 
gram to  another. 

In  the  past  we  have  seen  the  frustra- 
tion of  some  of  the  programs  w^hich  we 
In  Congress  have  targeted  and  feel  are 
important  in  order  to  expand  programs 
which  the  administration  feels  are  im- 
portant. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  with 
this  amendment  is  to  limit  the  5-percent 
transfer  authority  to  the  programs  whose 
authorizing  legislation  expressly  author- 
ize the  transfer  of  funds. 

We  want  to  be  responsible  for  the  pro- 
per use  of  the  funds  we  authorize  and 
appropriate.  That  is  our  function  as  leg- 
islators. My  amendment  limits  the  op- 
portunity for  the  Secretary  to  make  5- 
percent  transfers,  only  to  those  programs 
whose  legislation  actually  authorizes  the 
transfer  of  the  fimds.  I  think  this  makes 
the  whole  legislative  process  tighter  and 
assures  responsibility  for  congressional 
action. 

I  would  hope  that  the  chairman  would 
take  this  amendment.  We  are  not  elimi- 
nating completely  the  opportunity  to 
transfer.  We  are  only  limiting  it  to  the 
programs  which  permit  such  flexibility. 

There  is  reason  for  flexibility  under 
some  circumstances.  What  we  should  do. 
if  we  want  to  provide  that  degree  of  flexi- 
bility, is  to  authorize  it  In  the  legislation. 
I  know  that  this  is  something  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  thought  about, 
and  I  would  hope  it  would  be  something 
he  could  take. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  will 
allow  me  to  join  him,  as  I  have  joined 
him  in  the  necessary  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  supporting  this 
position,  as  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
the  point  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  the  Senator  from  New  York  in 
regard  to  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  There 
is  no  one  more  distressed  than  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wafihingt(m  when  the  adminis- 
tration freezes  funds  which  the  Congress 
has  appropriated  for  programs  that  it 
considers  to  be  mandatory. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  Senator  is  pro- 
posing— I  talked  to  the  Senator  and 
looked  at  his  amendment — that  the  au- 
thority to  make  judgments  on  transfer  of 
the  nonmandatory  fimds  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  legislative  committee. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  do  not  think  we  can  accept 
that.  We  appropriate  the  funds.  We  have 
the  oversight  on  them.  After  that,  it 
would  not  bother  me  particularly  if  a 
transfer  that  involved  a  legislative  issue 
had  the  approval  of  both  our  commit- 
tees, but  this  amendment  is  taking  away 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee  the 
right  to  determine  whether  appropriated 
funds  are  being  expended  right  or  not. 
We  have  that  responsibility.  We  have 
enough  trouble  with  legislative  commit- 
tees now  without  taking  their  authority 
away.  It  seems  to  me  what  the  Senator 
is  trying  to  get  at  is.  when  we  pass  a  bill, 
that  we  intend  the  money  we  appro- 
priate to  be  spent  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  has 
stated  it  with  great  clarity. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  expect  it  to  be 
spent  for  that  purpose,  too.  I  would  have 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct.  The 
Senator  has  explained  it  correctly,  if 
there  Is  any  confusion.  I  will  take  the 
Senator's  explanation.  What  we  want 
to  do  is  to  make  sure  that  the  money 
appropriated  by  the  committee  is  used 
for  the  piorposes  appropriated  for.  The 
Senator  has  stated  it  accurately.  But 
what  we  do  not  want  to  do  is  to  see 
funds  shifted  from  one  program  to  an- 
other, without  concern  for  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  understand  that, 
but  we  can  be  better  policemen  of  that 
than  a  legislative  committee,  because 
they  have  to  come  to  us  again  later  for 
something,  or  they  are  back  and  forth 
down  there  all  the  time.  We  do  have 
some  oversight,  although  the  Senator's 
Health  Committee  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  have 
done  a  marvelous  job  in  hammering 
away  at  them,  along  with  us.  to  expend 
the  money  that  the  legislation  intended, 
up  to  the  amounts  we  appropriated. 

I  could  not  agree  to  an  amendment 
that  would  strip  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  that  function.  We  do  it  all 
the  time  in  the  transfer  of  fimds.  The 
Defense  Department  is  allowed  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  transfer.  But  they  have 
to  clear  it  with  the  chairmen  of  the  two 
Appropriations  Committees.  They  are 
the  ones  that  appropriate  the  funds.  And 
we  do  it  also  in  public  works  appro- 
priations, as  I  rec£dl  it.  And  we  can  do 
the  same  thing  here  and  accomplish  the 
Senator's  purpose  if  we  have  the  lan- 
guage the  way  the  Senator  suggested. 


The  Senator's  amendment  does  not  pro- 
vide that  they  come  back,  or  does  that 
language  provide  that  they  come  back 
to  the  legislative  committee? 

Mr.  ICENNEDY.  That  is  quite  clearly 
not  the  intent.  We  want  to  be  sure  that 
when  the  Appropriations  Committee  ap- 
propriates funds,  they  are  expended  for 
the  purposes  appropriated.  And  If  for 
some  particular  reason,  and  maybe  a  jus- 
tifiable reason,  the  Secretary  desires  to 
have  some  flexibility  for  the  transfer  of 
funds,  that  should  be  indicated  in  the 
authorizing  legislation.  We  do  not  want 
to  find  money  that  has  been  appropriated 
for  hospitals  used  for  communicable  dis- 
eases, or  money  set  up  for  regional  medi- 
cal programs  used  for  comprehensive 
health  projects  or  for  the  development 
of  HMOs. 

We  have  seen  the  establishment  of 
health  maintenance  organizations  under 
section  314  le)  of  the  Pubhc  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  But  even  while  our  committee  has 
been  holding  a  series  of  hearings  on 
HMO  authorizing  legislation. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  have  any  dis- 
agreement on  this.  We  want  to  make 
sure  that  funds  will  be  expended  for  the 
purposes  they  were  appropriated  for. 
and  that  the  legislative  intent  not  be 
circumvented. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  would  have  to  have  that  flexi- 
bility provided  for  m  the  legislative  act. 
We  do  it  all  the  time  on  appropriations, 
but  only  on  those  matters  in  which  there 
is  no  mandatory  provision. 

This  is  a  little  different  bill  than  the 
rest  of  them.  I  agree  on  that  However.  I 
would  say  that  almost  85  percent  of  the 
funds  provided  in  the  pending  bill  are 
mandatory. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  have  the  Appropriations 
Conunittee  cut  out  of  that.  Within  ap- 
propriations, if  they  want  to  transfer 
ftmds  hi  the  programs  that  are  flexible, 
they  now  have  the  authority  to  transfer 
them  subject  to  our  approval.  We  do  not 
want  to  cut  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee out  of  that,  because  that  has  been 
our  historic  mission — to  review  such 
proposals. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  disimgmshed  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr,  COTTON  Mr  President.  I  am 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  objec- 
tive that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  seeks  to  attain.  I  under- 
stand that  his  amendment  only  affects 
the  health  part  of  the  HEW  bill.  I  think 
the  Senator  is  completely  right.  And  I 
think  that  the  feeling  of  the  .Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  that  we  would  be  very, 
very  careful  not  to  sanction  the  trans- 
fer of  funds,  even  up  to  5  percent,  at  the 
wUl  and  pleasure  of  the  department 
downtown,  from  one  purpose  to  another, 
that  is  not  consistent  with  the  author- 
izing legislation  as  well  as  the  appropri- 
ations. 

■What  happens — and  we  have  discussed 
this  with  the  other  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  they  have 
had  the  same  experience — is  that  in  the 
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first  place  very  happily — and  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
shares  that  feeling  with  us — these  ap- 
propriations are  growing  and  growing 
fast.  Earlier  in  the  day  I  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  that,  thank  God. 
we  are  now  outstripping  our  mUiiary  ex- 
penditures by  our  humanitarian  expen- 
ditures. And  they  have  grown  very  last 
in  the  health  department. 

Usually  the  only  difficulty  we  have  is 
that  when  there  are  so  many  programs 
tiiai  are  growmg  so  fast,  they  have  been 
unable  to  properly  begin  the  activity. 
They  have  to  get  sufficient  seasoned  and 
experienced  people.  So,  appropriations 
lapse  and  sometimes  are  unused  when  a 
certain  amount  of  them  could  be  very 
badly  needed  and  vould  be  very  helpful 
u\  some  other  very  worthwhile  program. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  stuff- 
ing money  in  so  fast  that,  in  between  the 
time  they  get  the  money  and  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  they  have  been  unable  to 
secure  proper  personnel,  and  for  other 
reasons  could  not  spend  it  wisely  and  m- 
telligently. 

Under  those  circumstances  if  they  care 
to,  and  show  that  fact  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  would  think  that  we 
would  be  justified  in  saying  that  it  is  all 
right  to  U5e  5  percent  for  Euiother  pur- 
pose, because  it  cannot  be  used  intel- 
ligently in  view  of  the  time  f actoi .  It  is 
not  the  purpose,  as  I  understand  it,  of 
this  provision  to  start  juggling  money 
back  and  forth  between  the  programs 
that  have  been  carefully  thought  out  and 
legislated  and  authorized  by  the  com- 
mittees and  then  carefully  studied  and 
appropriated  for.  It  is  just  in  those  cases 
where  money  would  be  wasted  when  it 
could  be  used  so  advantageously  in  an- 
other program. 

I  agi-ee  with  the  chairman  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  never — 
and  we  cannot — fully  funded  all  of  the 
authorizations.  If  we  were  to  do  that,  we 
would  probably  bankrupt  the  Treasury  in 
a  year.  However.  I  think  that  we  have 
consistently  performed  sind  have  never 
failed  to  follow  In  our  appropriations 
process  the  purposes  and  the  limitations 
and  the  directions  laid  down  in  the  au- 
thorization. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

I  would  like  to  ask  both  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  given  the  transfer  au- 
thority as  proposed,  would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible for  either  an  administration  that 
is  not  sympathetic  with,  say,  the  regional 
medicEil  programs  to  take  5  percent  of 
those  funds  and  put  them  into  any  other 
health  programs  and  violate  thereby  the 
expressed  wishes  of  both  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  legislative 
committee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  it  is  possible, 
and  It  has  been  done,  but  we  can  always 
Include  in  an  appropriation  bill,  and  we 
sometimes  do,  that  none  of  the  money 
shall  be  transferred  without  consent  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Appropriations,  which  usually  takes  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  the  chairman.  They 
say.  "We  are  about  to  recommend  trans- 
fer of  something  to  something  else,"  and 
they  give  the  reasons.  We  can  put  that 


in  any  bill  now,  so  that  even  though  your 
committee  authorizes  a  transfer  we 
could  stop  tiiat  by  putting  a  limitation 
on  the  funds. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  U  the  Senator  would 
consider  a  program  such  as  the  regional 
medical  program  which  has  been  in  efifect 
for  a  number  of  years.  It  seems  to  me 
there  might  have  been  some  justifica- 
tion, when  that  program  was  first  de- 
veloped, for  keeping  some  flexibility  for 
the  Secretary  to  move  funds  from  that 
program  to,  say,  health  planning  pro- 
grams. But  aft£r  a  program  such  as 
RMP  has  been  in  effect  for  a  period  of 
time,  and  we  understand  the  need  for 
tiiose  funds,  to  continue  to  allow  the 
Secretary  to  transfer  funds  authorized 
and  appropriated  by  Congress  seems  to 
me  to  run  contrary  to  the  express  wishes 
of  both  appropriating  committees  and 
the  legislative  committees 

Does  the  Senator  from  Washington 
agree  ? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes  and  no.  If  we 
appropriate  x  number  of  dollars,  even 
though  the  legislative  committee  said 
this  money  is  under  an  authorization  of 
the  legislative  committee,  we  appropri- 
ate so  many  dollars  for  that  general  pur- 
pose. But  suppose  we  find  out  the  trans- 
fer is  something  that  should  be  made. 
We  have  the  right  to  say.  "All  right,  you 
can  use  this  money  the  way  you  want." 
I  think  we  run  coimter  to  one  another 
because  we  would  say,  "None  of  these 
funds  shall  be  used  for  this  purpose." 
That  has  been  done  many  times.  I  do  not 
recommend  that,  but  that  can  be  done. 

I  do  not  understand  what  the  legisla- 
tive committee  wants  to  do  here. 

Mr.  KENTs'EDY.  We  want  to  make  sure 
when  we  authorize,  when  we  set  some 
priorities,  that  they  wUl  be  expended  for 
that  purpose:  and  if  the  administration, 
as  it  has  been  doing,  does  not  support  a 
regional  medical  program,  as  does  Con- 
gress, that  the  moneys  will  not  be  used 
for  some  other  program  which  has  not 
been  authorized. 

Now,  if  the  administration  wants  flexi- 
bility let  them  come  to  the  legislative 
committee  and  indicate  that.  If  they 
want,  they  should  request  that  portions 
of  section  314  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Ac  might  be  used  for  some  related 
purpose.  They  might  well  have  found  new 
and  closely  related  needs.  But  I  do  not 
understand  the  willingness  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  allow  that 
moneys  authorized  to  build  the  hospitals 
be  spent  on  communicable  diseases. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  been  one  who 
felt  that  the  Health  Institutes  should 
have  a  flexible  fund  because  sometimes 
in  the  middle  of  January  of  a  fiscal  year 
we  might  find  something  exciting  that  Is 
going  on  in  one  biomedical  field  and 
want  to  take  some  money  to  get  at  it  in- 
stead of  waiting. 

I  am  pointing  out  I  do  not  want  to  give 
away  any  authority  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  either  approve  a  trans- 
fer or.  second,  to  say  they  should  not  be 
transferred. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  strike  the  section  permitting 
the  transfer? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  We  would  be  glad  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  Is  fine. 


Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  appreciate  the 
reaction  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
who  has  been  very  interested  in  this 
process. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator 
think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  delete 
Unes  1  through  9  on  page  40  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  right.  It  can  be 
stricken  and  then  it  comes  back  to  legis- 
lative authorization. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  would  achieve 
the  purpose. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  All  right. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withdraw  his  amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right.  The  amendment  is 
withdrawn. 

The  Senator  may  now  make  his  mo- 
tion to  strike. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  stiike  lines 
1  through  9  on  page  40  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
motion  to  strike,  those  in  favor 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  get  to  that,  this  whole  problem 
has  to  be  resolved  one  of  these  days  and 
it  might  be  in  a  legislative  way.  I  do 
not  know  but  my  problem  has  been  that 
original  biomedical  research  organiza- 
tions which  I  helped  to  institute  will  ap- 
propriate I  dollars  and  they  do  not  spend 
it.  They  freeze  it.  They  have  the  biggest 
icebox  in  town  down  there.  They  released 
a  little  this  year  because  it  is  1972;  but 
otherwise  they  freeze  the  money  and  ma- 
nipulate the  programs.  They  transfer  it 
or  just  do  not  spend  It. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  would 
put  in  language  similar  to  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton language  that  requires  the  expendi- 
ture, I  woixld  support  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  Is  something 
they  just  do  not  do.  If  someone  does  not 
like  the  program  they  just  do  not  spend 
the  money. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  time  have  to  be 
yielded  further? 

The  PRESXDXNG  OFFICER.  The  time 
must  be  used  or  yielded  back. 

If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  strike 
(putting  the  question) . 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly  on  the  bill? 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
which  had  responsibility  for  the  develc^- 
nient  of  the  authorizing  legislation  for 
vital  health  programs — the  education  of 
health  manpower ;  the  conduct  and  sup- 
port of  medical  research;  mental  healtli 
programs  with  its  full  range  of  profes- 
sional training  programs  and  services, 
including  alcoholism,  narcotics  addiction 
and  drug  abuse;  comprehensive  health 
plaiming  and  services;  regional  medical 
programs;  and  medical  facilities  con- 
struction— I  am  grateful  to  Senator  Mac- 
NusoN  and  Senator  Cotton  for  seeing 
Senate  action  through  to  a  reasonable 
conclusion. 

HEALTH    MANPOWER 

The  authorizing  legislation,  Public  Law 
92-157  and  Public  Law  92-158,  was  a  bold 
new  approach  to  dramatically  increase 
our  desperately  needed  physicians,  den- 
tists, nurses,  and  health  professionals.  At 
the  same  time,  the  legislation  was  de- 
signed to  permit  our  schools  to  develop 
new  programs  responsive  to  national 
need  m  every  area,  from  developing  more 
physicians  and  dental  assistants  and 
nurse  practitioners;  to  emphasis  on  fam- 
ily medicine;  to  increased  professional 
training  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation  of  *alcoholism  and  drug 
abuse;  to  greater  development  of  com- 
puter technologj',  which  I  believe  por- 
tends the  greatest  potential  for  overcom- 
ing many  of  our  health  care  problems. 

The  appropriations  levels  provided  for 
in  this  bill  by  the  Senate  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  implementing  the  compre- 
hen.'^ive  authorizing  legislation  for  health 
manpower. 

Without  the  level  of  support  provided 
by  the  Senate  we  will  face  severe  difficul- 
ties in  seeking  to  overcome  the  severe 
shortage  and  maldistribution  of  health 
manpower  and  to  bring  more  physicians 
and  other  health  professionals  into  our 
rural  and  inner-city  areas. 

Mr.  President,  if  our  goals  are  to  be 
realized,  we  must  put  our  appropriations 
where  our  authorization  promises  are; 
rhetoric  must  beco.Tie  reality;  and  this, 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  sought  to  accomplish. 

The  $24,100,000  increase  for  capitation 
payments  to  schools  of  the  health  profes- 
sions will  bring  the  total  appropriation 
to  $190,000,000,  or  76  percent  of  the 
amount  authorized.  This  should  allow  the 
institutions  to  operate  on  a  firmer  finan- 
cial footing  in  the  future,  a  footing  made 
even  more  secure  if  mandated  Increased 
enrollment  provided  in  the  authorizing 
legislation  were  interpreted — as  I  have 
urged  the  Secretary — to  be  keyed  at 
the  same  percentage  relationship  as  ap- 
propriations bear  to  authorizations.  I 
believe  mandated  increased  enrollment 
was  always  contemplated  by  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  in  terms 
of  full  funding  of  authorizations. 

I  applaud  the  $150,000,000  increase 
over  the  administration's  request  for  no 
funds.  Although  the  approved  but  im- 
funded  construction  grant  applications 
qf_$840, 000,000  were  voided  with  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  92-157  and  Public 


Law  92-158,  the  urgent  need  is  more  real 
than  ever  if  we  are  to  have  required  in- 
creased training  places  for  qualified, 
well-trained  health  manpower.  The  need 
for  new  medical  school  places  is  so  urgent 
that  I  have  joined  Senator  Tunney  in  an 
amendment  to  increase  construction  ap- 
propriations to  $180,000,000. 

NtTRSING 

As  they  have  done  for  our  medical, 
dental  and  other  health  profession 
schools,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, under  the  leadership  of  Senators 
MAGNUSON  and  Cotton,  have  recognized 
the  severe  financial  problems  of  our 
nursing  schools  and  mcreased  capitation 
support  by  $29,000,000  over  the  adminis- 
tration's request  to  $62,500,000  or  76  per- 
cent of  the  authorization.  In  addition, 
I  am  gratefiil  that  the  financial  distress 
grants  to  schools  of  nursing  are  funded 
at  their  full  authorization,  $10,000,000. 

ALLIED    HEALTH 

There  is  great  potential  to  be  realized 
through  the  development  of  allied  health 
manpower  and  I  believe  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  shown  great 
wisdom  in  that  $17,290,000  total  increase 
over  the  administration's  request  for  in- 
stitutional support,  traineeships,  special 
projects,  construction,  and  student  as- 
sistance programs. 

HEALTH    MANPOWER    NURSING    STUDENT 
ASSISTANCE 

No  young  person  should  be  denied  an 
opportunity  to  pursue  a  career  in  the 
rewarding  health  professions  field  be- 
cause of  financial  need.  I  highly  com- 
mend the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  its  $45,430,000  increase  over 
the  administration's  request  for  student 
assistance  programs  including  scholar- 
ships, loans  and  traineeships  to  a  total 
of  $149,000,000  for  health  manpower  and 
nursing  student  assistance. 

BIOMEDICAL    RESEARCH 

There  is  no  quick  and  easy  cure  for 
cancer.  There  is  a  long  and  costly  road 
ahead  for  the  conquest  of  cancer  and 
every  promising  lead  to  the  solution  of 
the  complex  cancer  problem  and  should 
be  followed. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  again  seen  Senate  action — the  Na- 
Uonal  Cancer  Act  of  1971— Public  Law 
92-218 — in  which  I  was  much  involved — 
through  to  a  reasonable  conclusion  by  a 
$60,000,000  increase  over  the  administra- 
tion's request  to  $492,205,000  almost  at 
the  $500,000,000  authorization. 

Diseases  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  blood 
are  the  main  killers  in  the  United 
States — half  of  all  deaths  are  due  to 
cardiovascular  diseases— and  I  commend 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
for  its  $350,000,000  appropriation  recom- 
mendation and  Ein  increased  $94,720,000 
over  the  budget  estimate. 

I  am  gratified  that  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Magnuson  and  Senator 
Cotton  an  additional  $10,000,000  has 
been  provided  to  implement  the  recently 
enacted  sickle  cell  legislation — PubUc 
Law  92-294 — above  the  $15,000,000  budg- 
et estimate. 

There  has  been  recognition  of  the  vital 
role  of  the  NIH  in  research  across  the 
entire  disease  spectrum;  as  well  as  the 
critical  NIH  role  through  fellowships  and 


training  grants  m  each  Institute  for  all 
NIH  activities  exclusive  of  health  man- 
power, the  Senate  bill  provides  an  addi- 
tional total  $319,535,000  over  1973  budget 
estimates  or  a  total  budget  of  $1,899,- 
733,000. 

I  have  been  concerned  by  the  lack  of 
ftmding  for  the  Laboratory  for  Experi- 
mental Medicine  and  Surgery  in  Pri- 
mates— LEMSIP— which  has  been  oper- 
ating productively  since  1965  as  a  truly 
intertnstitutional  regional  resource — an 
arm  of  the  Associated  Medical  Schools 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  imder  the 
administration  of  New  York  University 
Medical  Center — and  the  first  medical 
laboratory  in  the  United  States  to  func- 
tion successfully  as  an  intenmiversity 
facility  and  an  indispensable  resource 
for  medical  research.  It  is  a  primate  lab- 
oratory which  was  created  by  the  med- 
ical community  without  significant  Fed- 
eral funding. 

Increased  operationsd  costs,  termina- 
tion of  U£.  Air  Force  support  because 
of  congressional  action,  and  so  forth, 
have  placed  the  laboratory's  continuance 
in  jeopardy  and  I  have  urged  its  finatncial 
support  through  NTH  but.  unfortunately, 
there  was  no  funding  available. 

The  NIH  research  resources  $83,- 
000,000  appropriation,  sm  increase  of 
$8,019,000  over  the  amount  presently 
available  will.  I  believe,  in  the  animal 
resources  program,  make  it  possible  for 
LEMSIP  to  be  assisted  by  NIH  and  pro- 
vide the  resources  to  LEMSIP  which  it 
requires  for  medical  research. 

Although  LEMSIP  Is  not  one  of  the 
seven  private  primate  centers  previously 
supported.  I  am  confident  its  eligibility 
for  funding  support  will  be  enhanced  by 
this  increased  appropriation. 

MXITTAI,  RXALTH 

I  have  long  been  deeply  concerned 
about  the  need  for  adequate  fiuidlng  of 
mental  health  programs  and  last  year 
fought  for  the  release  and  expenditure 
of  appropriations  for  commimlty  mental 
health  center  stafQng  grants,  psychiatric 
training  grants,  smd  children's  mental 
health  program  grants. 

I  commend  the  House  and  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committees,  efforts  to 
again  restore  psychiatric  residency  train- 
ing grants  to  $7,000,000,  with  additional 
undergraduate  program  fimding  support. 
We  have  a  considerable  demand  for  more 
mental  health  personnel,  and  we  are  far 
from  having  the  number  of  training  psy- 
chiatrists required  to  meet  national 
needs. 

Its  work  to  provide  the  required  ap- 
propriations on  behalf  of  commimity 
mental  staffing  through  a  $50,000,000  in- 
creased appropriation  is  most  merito- 
rious. The  $20,000,000  increased  appro- 
priation for  mental  health  of  children 
will  be  vital  to  overcome  the  trend  of 
increased  child  resident  population  in 
State  mraital  hospitals. 

The  urgent  need  for  adequate  funding 
of  the  Developmental  Disabihties  Act — 
which  I  will  respond  to  on  behalf  of  the 
mentally  retarded  by  the  introduction 
tomorrow  of  a  "bill  of  rights  for  the 
mentally  retarded" — has  caused  me  to 
Join  with  Senator  Kbnnedy  in  an  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  recommended  ap- 
propriation by  $35,000,000. 
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ALCOHOLISM 

I  have  taken  a  strong  position  with 
Senator  Hughes,  of  Iowa,  in  the  effort 
to  establish  a  national  commitment  to 
combat  one  of  the  world's  most  serious 
health  problems,  alcoholism,  and  was 
proud  of  my  effort  with  Senator  Hughes 
to  achieve  the  enactment  into  law  of 
PubUc  Law  91-616,  the  Comprehensive 
Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
Rehabihtation  Act  which  we  authored 
and  sponsored  in  the  Senate. 

We  must  have  a  massive  attack  of  the 
alcoholism  problem  and  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  $85,193,000  appropriation  for 
project  grants— a  $35,000,000  increase 
over  the  budget  request — and  the  $75.- 
000,000  for  State  formula  grants— $45.- 
000,000  increase  over  the  budget  request, 
which  would  have  continued  at  the  1972 
level. 

N.VRCOTIC    ADDICTION    AND    DRUG    ABUSE 

Although  I  am  convinced  that  the 
$120,000,000  appropriation  for  these  vital 
activities— and  which  I  am  pleased  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  made 
possible  through  a  $28,702,000  increase 
over  the  budget  request — is  not  suffi- 
cient, I  will  at  this  time  yield  to  the 
expertise  of  Dr.  Jerome  Jaflee,  the  re- 
cently appointed  Director  of  the  Special 
AcUwi  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention, 
in  whom  I  place  great  confidence,  for 
determining  accurate  fiuiding  levels  and 
pulling  together  o«^  resources  for  com- 
bating the  narcotic  addiction  and  drug 
abuse  epidemic,  of  which  unfortunately 
my  own  New  York  endures  half  the  bur- 
den. I  will  be  reviewing  these  items  be- 
tween now  and  the  first  supplemental. 

The  Senates  $20,000,000  increase  is  to 
fund  a  program  of  formula  grants  to 
States— which  provision  in  Public  Law 
92-255  I  authored— and  I  am  grateful 
once  more  to  Senators  Magnuson  and 
Cotton  for  their  leadership  in  imple- 
menting this  program,  de.<igned  to  en- 
able States  to  begin  to  develop  plans  for 
the  coordination  and  establishment  of 
prevention  and  rehabilitation  programs. 
I  applaud  the  committee  for  stating  In 
reference  to  Public  Law  92-255: 

The  Committee  believes  this  is  only  a  start 
in  the  implementation  of  the  tiew  legislation 
and  will  look  favorably  on  a  supplemental 
budget  request  to  fully  Implement  this  pro- 
gram. 

In  closing  on  the  narcotic  addiction 
and  drug  abuse  problem,  let  me  make  the 
final  Ironic  point  that,  despite  recom- 
mendations for  stepped-up  efforts  in  the 
addiction  field  itself,  we  cannot  end  drug 
abuse  without  a  thorough  regard  for  the 
context  in  which  it  takes  root.  Drug  abuse 
symbolizes  hopelessness  and  frustration. 
Drugs  are  a  survival  issue.  The  soaring 
budget  is  a  perverse  indicator  of  na- 
tional health.  Young  people  are  saying  we 
do  not  care  about  living  in  the  world  we 
see  in  front  of  us.  The  Nation,  therefore, 
cannot  end  drug  abuse  without  re- 
building our  cities  and  without  develop- 
ing a  set  of  worthy  goals  for  our  society. 
While  concerned  with  the  need  for  addi- 
tional Federal  help  to  cope  with  New 
York's  tremendous  addiction  problem,  I 
am  also  calling  for  national  leadership 
on  these  much  broader  issues  as  well. 


The  increases  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  recommended  in 
the  budget  not  only  reflect  their  deep 
concern  with  America's  health  care,  but 
their  understanding  of  how  the  author- 
izing legislation  seeks  to  meet  the  basic 
needs. 

CONCLtJSION 

I  Strongly  support  HR.  15417  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  give 
their  fullest  support  to  Senators 
MAGNrsoN  and  Cotton  and  arm  them 
with  our  Strong  endorsement  of  their 
appropriations  recommendations  when 
they  go  to  conference.  I  am  confident 
Senators  MACNrsoN  and  Cotton  and  the 
other  Senate  conferees  will  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  represent  the 
Senate's  interest  in  conference  with  the 
House,  They  should  be  assured  of  our 
complete  support  to  assure  that  the 
appropriations  conference  report  fimd- 
ing  levels  are  sufficient  to  carrj'  out  the 
purposes  of  the  authorizing  legislation. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  direct  my  remarks  to  several  signifi- 
cant parts  of  H.R.  15417  dealing  with 
education. 

BrLINGITAL  KDtJCATION 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
committee  provided  $60  million  for  bi- 
lingual education.  This  Is  an  increase  of 
$18.87  million  over  the  budget  request, 
S15  million  over  the  amount  approved 
by  the  House  and  $25  million  over  the 
1972  appropriation.  It  will  provide  for 
150  new  programs  as  well  as  203  continu- 
ing programs  in  fiscal  year  1973.  While 
this  amount  still  falls  short  of  the  au- 
thorization of  $135  million,  it  is  never- 
theless a  marked  improvement  over  last 
year's  appropriation  and  the  budget  fig- 
ure and  goes  far  toward  meeting  the  need 
of  educating  the  some  5  million  school- 
age  children  who  need  the  program. 

The  Congress  in  1968  added  the  Bilin- 
gual Education  Act  as  a  new  title  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act — ESEA — authorizing  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  to  develop,  estab- 
lish and  operate  programs  of  bilingual 
education  as  well  as  provide  preservice 
training  and  inservice  training  for  pro- 
fessional personnel  participating  in  such 
programs.  I  was  privileged  to  have  been 
a  cosponsor  of  this  effort  and  thus  find 
it  especially  pleasing  now  to  support  the 
committee's  suggested  figure. 

It  is  also  Interesttag  to  note  that  title 
vn  of  ESEA — the  bilingual  education 
title — has  stimulated  interest  and  sup- 
port where  it  heretofore  has  not  existed 
and  has  prompted  state  and  local  action 
in  an  area  of  education  heretofore  sadly 
ignored  in  many  quarters.  This  is  per- 
haps the  best  test  of  the  success  of  a 
Federal  education  program — that  it  has 
stimulated  constructive  education  inno- 
vation. In  this  connection",  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  the  article  appearing  in  the 
May  1972  issue  of  Inside  Education,  pub- 
lished by  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  entitled  "Bilin- 
gual Storv — Concern  Mounts,  Fimds  Step 
Up." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 


ADULT    rCUCATlON 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  last 
Congress,  through  title  rn  of  Public 
Law  91-230,  of  which  I  was  the  author, 
expanded  the  Adult  Education  Act  to  in- 
clude secondary  level  education  for 
adults  who  have  not  completed  high 
school  and  Increased  authorizations  to 
reflect  the  expanded  scope  of  this  new 
high  school  equivalency  program.  Some 
56  million  adult  Americans  are  short  of 
the  goal  of  a  minimum  high  school  edu- 
cation and  less  than  a  dozen  States  pro- 
vide funds  for  high  school  education  of 
adults — the  need  for  Federal  stimula- 
tion is  pressing. 

I  am,  therefore,  particularly  pleased  to 
note  that  the  committee  has  provided 
$75  million  for  adult  education,  an  in- 
crease of  $23.7  million  over  the  budget 
estimate ;  this  is  identical  with  the  House 
allowance.  While  this  figure  still  falls 
short  of  the  authorization  of  $225  mil- 
lion and  the  amoimt  necessary  for  all 
needed  high  school  equivalency  pro- 
grams, it  nevertheless  Is  a  welcome  im- 
provement over  the  funding  included  in 
the  budget  and  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  committee  for  its  inclusion, 

HANDICAPPED 

Commissioner  of  Education  Sidney 
Marland  has  called  for  development  of  a 
national  goal  of  education  for  all  handi- 
capped children  by  1980.  Today  only  an 
estimated  40  percent  of  the  Nation's  6 
million  school-age  and  1  million  pre- 
school handicapped  children  are  benefit- 
ing from  the  programs  they  require. 

The  funds  included  in  the  committee 
bill  will  go  far  toward  meeting  this  goal. 
The  committee  has  recommended  $181,- 
859.000,  an  Increase  of  $38,250,000  over 
the  House  allowance,  $50,750,000  over  the 
budget  estimate,  and  $71,769,000  over  last 
year's  appropriation. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  di- 
rected the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  undertake  a  na- 
tional survey  of  how  many  handicapped 
children  need  additional  services.  This 
should  prove  most  helpful  in  preparing 
future  authorization  legislation  and  fu- 
ture benefits  In  this  vital  area. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  the  increases  given  to  othei 
important  programs,  particularly  voca- 
tional education.  Including  vocational  re- 
search, library  resources,  right-to-read, 
educational  broadcasting  facilities  and 
drug  abuse  education. 

PinaUy,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  certain 
that  the  committee  will  give  careful  at- 
tention to  the  appropriation  request  for 
the  higher  education  items  which  were 
not  Included  In  this  bill  because  of  a  de- 
lay in  authorization  which  have  now 
been  authorized  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972,  Public  Law  92-318, 
which  was  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  Friday.  Now  that  this  landmark 
legislation  has  been  signed  into  law,  I 
hope  that  expeditious  consideration  will 
be  given  to  funding  both  the  new  pro- 
grams It  authorizes  and  existing  pro- 
grams which  it  continues. 
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Exhibit  I 

Bilingual  Stobt — Concern  Mounts,  Fund* 

8txf  Up 

Concern  la  growing  about  the  adequacy  of 

school  programs  for  chUdren  ol  little  or  no 

English-speaking  ablUty. 

In  the  past  few  years  there  have  been 
dramatic  increases  in  the  number  of  for- 
eign-language-speaking ChUdren  in  schools 
In  New  York  City,  Nassau  and  Westcheiter 
counties  and  in  upstate  places  like  Beacon, 
Newburgh,  Amsterdam,  Eochester  and  Buf- 
falo. Changes  in  immigration  laws  and  the 
greater  mobility  of  Puerto  Ricans,  the  larg- 
est group  of  newcomers,  are  key  factors  in 
the  increase. 

In  New  York  City,  290,000  public  school 
pupils  are  Spanlsh-sumamed  and  135,000  of 
these  are  severely  limited  in  ability  to  speak 
English,  cites  the  state's  Flelschmann  Com- 
mission report  in  its  Volume  1.  Another  18.- 
000  children  of  Chinese,  Italian,  French  and 
other  backgrounds  also  cannot  speak  Eng- 
lish, said  this  report.  However,  bilingual  edu- 
cation programs  in  New  York  City  reach 
only  4.000  chUdren. 

"It  Is  no  V70nder  that  Puerto  Rlcan  chil- 
dren are  scoring  poorly  on  standardized  tests, 
dropping  out  of  school  at  an  extraordinary 
rate  i52  percent  between  tenth  and  twelfth 
grades),  failing  to  take  advantage  of  post- 
secondary  school  opportunities,  and  finding 
It  very  difficult  to  compete  In  the  Job  mar- 
ket." reported  the  commission. 

A  large  Influx  of  Haitian,  Jtalian  and  Is- 
raeli children  Into  the  Brooklyn  schools  has 
also  been  noted  by  school  officials  there. 

Outside  of  New  York  City,  New  Rochelle 
has  an  expanding  Italian  community,  and 
Spring  Valley  a  colony  of  Hasldic  Jews. 
Brentwood,  Patchogue,  Center  Moriches  and 
Heliport  on  Long  Island  have  large  settle- 
ments of  Puerto  Ricans.  and  Lackawanna 
has  a  share  of  Arab  families.  Mlneola  now 
has  a  Puerto  Rlcan  club  and  Port  Washing- 
ton schools  note  that  22  different  languages 
have  been  represented  in  its  English  as  a 
Second  Language  classes. 

Amsterdam's  East  Main  Street  School  has 
about  one-third  of  Its  300  students  coming 
from  Spanish-speaking  families,  most  with 
little  or  no  familiarity  with  English.  Fifty  of 
these  pupils  receive  classes  in  Spanish  two 
hours  a  week  in  a  cooperative  program  with 
the  State  University  at  Albany.  Under  a  fed- 
eral grant,  Puerto  Rlcan  teachers  take  gradu- 
ate courses  at  the  university,  Intern  In 
Amsterdam  schools,  and  receive  other  edu- 
cational assistance. 

New  York  City  schools,  meanwhile,  have  a 
program  for  Greek-sp>eaklng  children.  There 
is  a  proliferation  of  schools  teaching  Chinese 
language  and  culture  after  school  and  on 
weekends  there.  Adult  Chinese  also  receive 
basic  English  instruction  and  consumer 
training  In  classes  at  the  Chinatown  English 
Language  Center  In  Manhattan. 

While  these  are  individual  cases,  the  signs 
are  that  more  federal  funding  Is  being  di- 
rected to  bilingual  and  English  as  a  Second 
Language  programs  and  more  school  districts 
are  showing  Interest  in  receiving  grants  for 
these  purposes,  said  Carlos  V.  Perez,  super- 
visor In  the  Bilingual  Education  Unit  of  the 
State  Education  Department. 

Local  school  districts  sent  in  43  proposals 
for  some  of  the  $3  million  in  Title  VII— Bi- 
lingual Education  Act — funds  this  year,  far 
above  last  year's  levels.  The  State  Educa- 
tion Department  has  screened  and  forwarded 
proposals  It  recommends  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Grants  awarded  under  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act  now  go  to  29  projects  In  23  dis- 
tricts in  the  state.  Perez  noted.  The  latest  to 
receive  them  are  three  high  schools  and  seven 
community  districts  In  New  York  City  (6, 
8.  12,  16,  17,  20  and  24),  and  Beacon  city 
schools.  These  programs  concentrate  on  si- 
multaneous  development   of    both   Sptanish 


and  English  in  the  classroom  so  that  pupUs 
who  are  dominant  in  one  tongue  may  fortify 
these  learnings  while  advancing  In  the  other 
tongue. 

Also,  BchoolB  are  making  wider  use  of  fed- 
eral ESEA  "ntle  I  funds  to  help  non-English- 
speaking  students,  and  they  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  ESEA  Title  III  inno- 
vation and  demonstration  grants  for  stmllar 
ptirposes  for  the  first  time  this  year.  Peree 
pointed  out.  There  are  about  70  projects  in 
the  sUte  where  these  Title  I  funds  are  being 
used  as  compared  to  nine  only  three  years 
ago. 

Several  other  projects  aimed  at  the  non- 
English -peaking  children  are  funded  under 
state  Urban  Education  Act  funds,  local  funds 
or  a  combination  of  sources. 

But  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  Urban 
Education  and  Title  I  funds  spent  in  New 
York  State  go  for  bUlngual  programs,  despite 
the  need,  Perez  asserted.  The  decision  to 
spend  these  funds  in  each  community  is 
made  by  local  advisory  committees.  He  hoped 
more  districts  would  become  Interested. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  wash  to  commend  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  for  in- 
creasing title  VII  bilingual  education  ap- 
propriations from  $35  million  in  fiscal 
year  1972  to  $60  million  for  this  fiscal 
year.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
title  VII  appropriations  have  risen  above 
a  third  of  its  authorization. 

This  Increase  in  appropriations  is 
urgently  needed.  Although  approximate- 
ly 5  million  children  in  this  country  are 
in  need  of  bilingual -bicultural  education- 
al services,  title  vn  reaches  only  about 
100,000  of  these  children.  Last  year  the 
Office  of  Education  was  able  to  approve 
only  about  26  percent  of  the  total  appli- 
cations it  received  for  new  programs.  Illi- 
nois submitted  a  total  of  17  proposals, 
and  only  three  were  funded.  With  a  $60 
million  appropriation,  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation estimates  that  110  new  projects 
can  be  initiated  and  approximately  90,000 
more  children  served. 

With  this  increased  funding  and  abil- 
ity to  provide  services,  I  hope  that  the 
Office  of  Education  will,  finally,  begin  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  correct  the 
current  imeven  distribution  of  bilingual- 
bicultural  funds  that  are  available.  For 
example,  in  fiscal  year  1970.  California 
received  $7.2  miUion  from  title  VII; 
Texas  $4.7  million;  New  York  State  $1.5 
million;  and  Illinois  $220,000. 

The  inequity  in  these  allocations  can 
be  seen  by  examining  the  Spanish-wir- 
named  public  school  enrollments  in  these 
States:  California  enrolled  about  646.000 
Spanish-stimamed  children;  Texas  505,- 
000;  New  York  State  264,000;  and  Illinois 
69,000.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  California 
received  almost  four  times  as  much, 
Texas  three  times  as  much,  and  New 
York  State  almost  twice  as  much  as  Illi- 
nois. This  deplorable  situation  had  not 
improved  much  in  fiscal  year  1972  when 
California  received  almost  $8.5  million, 
Texas  $6.1  million.  New  York  State  $2.9 
million,  and  Illinois  $545,000. 

I  have  protested  long  enough  against 
what  I  consider  to  be  outright  discrim- 
ination against  the  Spanish-sqaeaking 
people  of  Illinois,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
tWs  is  the  last  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  WnjOAjis,  Javits, 
Cranston.  Hughes,  Mondale,  Pill,  Taft. 
and  Tower. 
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The 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  amendment  was  read  as  follows : 
On  page  2»,  line   16.  strike;    "»e7 ,825,000. 
of    which    $30,000,000,"    and    insert    In    Ueu 
thereof,  "•102,825,000,  of  which  »65,000,000\ 

Mr.  President,  the  appropriation  bill 
contains  $30  million  for  grants  imder 
part  C  of  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Services  and  Facilities  Consliuciion  Act. 
This  compares  to  a  1972  appropriation  of 
$21,715,000.  This  may  sound  like  an  im- 
pressive increase  to  the  Senate,  but  in 
fact,  an  appropriation  level  of  $30  mil- 
lion will  not  even  scratch  the  need  in  our 
Nation  for  these  funds.  Moreover,  it  is 
only  a  fraction  of  the  $130  miUion  au- 
thorized for  these  purposes  by  the  legis- 
lation. 

For  the  last  3  years,  this  program  has 
competed  unfavorably  for  Federal  funds. 
Each  year  the  appropriation  level  has 
fallen  further  and  further  behind  the 
level  of  authorizations.  As  a  result,  treat- 
ment facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded 
have  been  starved  throughout  the  Na- 
tion and  hundreds  of  worthy  projects 
have  gone  unfimded.  In  my  own  State  of 
Massachusetts,  the  fiscal  year  1971  ap- 
propriation allowed  only  $246,000  lor 
these  purposes.  In  that  same  year,  the 
State  received  $6  million  in  requests  for 
Federal  assistance.  In  New  York,  the 
Federal  Government  in  fiscal  year  1972 
provided  $1.4  million,  but  the  State  re- 
ceived requests  for  no  less  than  $17  mil- 
lion. In  Oregon,  the  Federal  Government 
provided  $100,000  against  $1.5  million 
in  requests  in  fiscal  year  1971.  The  story 
is  the  same  in  every  State. 

In  some  cases,  one  out  of  four  appUca- 
tions  can  be  funded  from  Federal  sup- 
port. In  others,  merely  one  out  of  every 
25.  Surveys  of  need  in  most  every  State 
indicate  that,  m  fact,  the  apphcations 
received  in  the  SUte  represent  only  a 
portion  of  what  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  over  7 
miUion  school-age  and  preschool-age 
children  in  this  country  who  have  devel- 
opmental disabilities.  Grants  under  the 
developmental  disabilities  services  fa- 
cilities and  construction  act  are  the  prime 
source  of  Federal  support  for  these  chil- 
dren. For  3  years,  this  program  has  been 
funded  at  a  fraction  of  its  authorization 
level  and  has  almost  withered  while  other 
important  health  programs  have  moved 
ahead.  This  act  expires  with  this  fiscal 
year.  I  believe  it  Is  Important  for  the 
Congress  to  affirm  its  strong  support  for 
these  programs  In  order  to  establish  a 
solid  foundation  for  the  extension  of  the 
programs  in  tlie  coming  years.  More  Im- 
portantly, it  Is  time  for  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  to  face  up  to  the 
terrible  needs  of  Americans  with  develop- 
mental disabilities,  and  to  offer  an  effec- 
tive level  of  Federal  support.  My  amend- 
ment will  raise  the  appropriation  *or 
these  purposes  to  $65  million.  The  best 
advice  that  we  can  obtain  indicates  this 
level  erf  funding  win  allow  a  meaningful 
advance  In  this  program.  The  funds 
would  be  used  to  provide  services  to  per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities,  as 
well  as  to  plan  future  services,  train 
specialized  personnel  to  supply  services. 
Improved  techniques  for  pro\'iding  serv- 
and  to  develop  and  demonstrate  new  and 
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kes  to  the  developmentally  disabled.  All 
of  these  funds  are  awarded  to  the  States 
based  on  their  population,  the  need  for 
services,  and  their  financial  need. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  approve  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Uus 
amendment  is  directed  toward  Increas- 
ing the  amounts  that  have  been  appro- 
priated for  part  C  of  the  developmental 
disability  provisions  of  the  biU.  This.  In 
effect,  is  the  area  which  provides  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  mental  retardation, 
cerebral  palsy,  and  other  disabilities. 

This  program  started  in  the  early  part 
of  the  1960's,  and  In  spite  of  the  very 
significant  authorization,  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  oversubscribed  programs,  in 
terms  of  the  Federal  funds  which  are 
available,  of  any  of  the  health  programs. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  add 
on  to  the  very  significant  advance  that 
was  made  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee over  last  year.  In  fiscal  1972  some 
$21  miUion  was  appropriated,  and  the 
Senate  bill  for  1973  recommends  $30  mil- 
lion. There  is  no  money  in  the  House  bill. 
The  amendment  I  have  offered  would 
increase  the  $30  million  to  $65  million. 

I  may  at  the  outset  just  mention  what 
some  of  the  State  requests  have  been 
and  what  some  of  the  appropriations 
have  been  in  the  area  of  caring  for  7 
million  mentally  retarded  or  otherwise 
disabled  children  in  this  country. 

For  example.  New  Jersey  received 
$304,000,  even  though  its  request  was 
$1,600,000. 

Illinois  received  $447,000,  with  a  S2 
milhon  State  request. 

The  State  of  Oregon  received  $100,000, 
when  the  State  requested  $1.5  million. 

That  does  not  include  States  like  New 
York,  which  had  a  Federal  allotment  of 
$1,400,000  and  $17  million  m  requests. 

My  own  State  received  $225,000  against 
$6  million  in  requests. 

I  would  hope  the  committee  would  take 
this  amendment  to  conference.  The  com- 
mittee in  the  past  has  shown  sensitivity 
in  this  particular  field,  and  is  well  aware 
of  the  needs.  As  I  mentioned  before,  it 
has  performed  nobly  in  allocating  the 
resources  of  this  Nation  to  the  areas  of 
health.  It  seems  to  m:  this  is  one  area 
of  particular  concern  and  iaterest,  and  I 
would  hope  the  committee  could  take  this 
amendment  to  conference.  It  has  the 
support  of  the  Association  of  State  Of- 
ficers who  administer  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  and  of  voluntary  associations 
that  have  studied  the  need.  Even  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  statistics  which  show  the 
States  have  greater  need  than  the  $65 
million  would  actually  cover. 

I  know  there  are  other  needs  before 
us,  but  certainly  the  retarded  and  dis- 
abled children  of  this  countrj'  are  en- 
tilled  to  the  benefits  of  this  proposal. 

The  legislation  has  been  on  the  books 
for  several  years.  The  difficulties  have 
been  worked  out  of  It.  Moet  States  have 
developed  the  kind  of  Infrastructure 
which  would  permit  the  dollars  appro- 
priated to  actually  be  used  to  help  the 
children,  unlike  many  other  programs 
for  which  there  must  be  the  expenditure 
of  many  thousands  of  dollars  In  order  to 
develop  an  administrative  setup. 


I  would  hope  the  committee  would  take 
the  amendment  to  conference  and  that 
the  committee  would  do  everything  It 
could  to  retain  adequate  funds  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
my  own  time  on  the  bill,  and  before  we 
get  to  the  matter  the  Senator  Is  now 
proposing,  I  would  like  to  know  if  the 
Senator  would  agree  to  having  the  other 
amendment  reconsidered,  because  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  was  not 
present. 

The  point  he  would  like  to  make — and 
I  would  agree  with  him — Is  that  what  thje 
Senator  Is  trying  to  do  is  make  this  mat- 
ter apply  to  health,  and  when  we  knock 
out  section  210  we  are  knocking  out  the 
whole  thing.  There  :ire  many  other  items 
where  there  must  be  transfers  that  the 
Senator  and  I  would  not  worry  about, 
and  the  Senator  wanted  It  to  apply  orily 
to  the  health  items. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  Is  correct.  I 
would  like  to  see  it  apply  to  the  others, 
but  I  would  agree  to  apply  it  to  health 
only. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ap- 
propriate procedure  would  be,  the  Chair 
is  advised,  to  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  action  on  that  motion  be  reconsid- 
ered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
such  a  request.  It  was  the  desire  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to  be 
heard.  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  to  strike 
lines  1  through  9  on  page  40.  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  some  time  on  the  bill. 

First,  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts in  reopening  the  matter  and  allow- 
ing me  to  be  heard,  because  I  was  called 
into  the  policy  committee  on  another 
matter  and  I  had  to  leave  for  a  few 
moments. 

As  far  as  the  health  portion  of  this 
bill  is  concerned,  I  would  cheerfully  and 
gladly  agree  to  cutting  out  the  entire 
section  and  have  section  210  not  apply 
to  the  health  portion,  but  when  it  comes 
to  the  educational  provisions,  that  is 
something  different.  As  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  said  earlier,  these  health 
programs  are  now  going  programs. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  As  to  the  education 
section  of  the  HEW  bill,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  we  have  just  passed  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  authorizing  some  $21  billion 
over  the  next  3  years.  We  are  having 
some  innovations,  and  I  am  glad  that 
we  are.  The  OfiQce  of  Education  will  come 
In  with  some  entirely  new  projects.  So 
we  are  not  deaJlng  with  going  concerns: 
we  are  dealing  with  concerns  that  have 
not  started.  Sometimes  in  the  past  ap- 
propriations were  not  fully  obligated  be- 
cause they  could  not  get  the  properly 
experienced  and  seasoned  people,  and 
during  that  time  they  could  be  trans- 


ferred, so  that  the  funds  could  be  use- 
ful and  helpful. 

If  the  Senator  would  consider  having 
section  210  not  apply  to  the  health  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  I  would  gladly  agree 
to  that, 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  That  would  be  fine, 
then,  Mr.  President. 

I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  that 
would  provide,  after  section  210,  the 
words  "except  for  appropriations  made 
under  authorities  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  and  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities,  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act."  which  would  limit  It  and 
make  It  in  accordance  with  what  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  stated. 

I  send  to  the  desk  that  smaendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  will  take  care  of  it^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  to  tem- 
porarily lay  aside  the  pending  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  lay  aside  tem- 
porarily the  other  amendment  that  would 
increase  funds  for  developmental  dis- 
abilities, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  this 
amendment,  which  I  will  ask  the  Chair  to 
have  the  clerk  read  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senate,  so  we  will  know  the  matter  be- 
fore us.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

On  page  40.  line  1,  insert  the  following; 
After  "Stc.  210.",  and  before  "The  Secretary 
.  .  .  •',  insert  the  following; 

Except  for  appropriations  made  under  au- 
thorities of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
Mental  Retardation  Faculties  and  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  earUer  Kennedy  amend- 
ment will  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
the  Senate  wiU  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  amendment  just  stated. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  his  comments. 
I  know  of  his  concern  in  this  matter,  and 
I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  appropriate  for  the 
Senate  to  consider  at  this  time  the  other 
amendment?  Can  I  call  up  the  other 
amendment? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  ahould  have  a 
vote  on  this  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Hart)  .  The  first  action  must  be  on  the 
amendment  just  stated.  Do  Senators 
yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cons«it  that  I  may  be  shown 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  Kennedy-Javlts  amendment,  for  it 
would  insure  the  expedient  and  adequate 
funding  of  the  Developmental  Disabili- 
ties Service  Act. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
provide  comprehensive  commtuiity  serv- 
ices for  individuals  who  have  been  neu- 
rologlcaUy  handicapped  since  childhood. 
including  those  Individuals  suffering 
from  mental  retardation,  cerebral  palsy. 
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and  epilepsy.  This  act  is  a  model  for  fu- 
ture legislative  endeavors  which  would 
seek  to  consolidate  fragmented  programs 
in  an  effort  to  provide  Integrated  care. 
training  and  services  for  the  handi- 
capped, and  to  reduce  the  number  of 
handicapped  individuals  who  are  insti- 
tutionalized. 

I  was  pleased  when  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  judiciously  acted  to 
correct  an  omission  in  the  appropria- 
tions bill  of  the  House  by  providing  $30,- 
000.000  for  the  State  formula  grant  pro- 
gram, $23,575,000  for  service  projects 
with  emphasis  upon  rehabilitation  of  the 
developmentally  disabled,  and  $14,250,- 

000  for  administering  and  operating 
demonstration  and  training  programs  at 
university  affiliated  facilities.  The  Sen- 
ate action  has  prevented  a  delay  in  fund- 
ing which  is  unnecessary  and  would  jeop- 
ardize the  past  accomplishments  and  the 
future  growth  of  these  programs. 

However,  I  do  feel  that  the  funding 
level  of  title  I,  of  the  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Services  Act.  should  be  Increased 
$35  million  for  the  State  formula  grants. 
Only  an  adequate  fimding  level  will  al- 
low this  program  to  grow — to  provide 
better  services  to  more  individuals  sooner. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  lo  ex- 
press my  concern  that  Congress  provide 
appropriations  to  continue  funding  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  1970  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities  Act.  The.se  devel- 
opmental disabilities  programs  have 
been  extremely  effective  in  assisting 
States  in  establishing  comprehensive 
care  programs  for  the  disabled.  Their 
initial  accomplishments  have  only  re- 
vealed the  potential  benefits  which  can 
accrue  to  the  disabled  if  these  programs 
were  to  be  expanded.  Their  success  illus- 
trates a  need  for  expanded  funding,  and 

1  feel  it  calls  for  a  general  commitment 
by  the  Congress  to  improve  the  lives  of 
the  handicapped. 

In  the  State  of  Kansas,  title  I  devel- 
opmental disability  funds  are  being  used 
to  expand  services  in  three  crucial  areas : 
daj'  care  programs  for  school  age  and 
preschool  disabled  children,  adult  reha- 
bilitation service,  and  institutional  serv- 
ices. But  to  expand  these  programs  and 
services  to  more  effectively  meet  the  ex- 
isting need,  additional  funds  are  re- 
quired. It  has  been  estimated  that 
Kansas  would  require  10  times  the 
funds  now  available  to  the  State  If  It 
were  to  extend  its  priority  programs  to 
all  the  disabled  of  the  State.  Though  an 
Immediate  increase  of  this  size  is  not 
feasible,  we  should  keep  these  needs  in 
mind  as  we  consider  funding  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

Title  n  of  the  Developmental  Disabil- 
ities Act  authorizes  grants  to  university 
affiliated  facilities.  The  gradual  assump- 
tion of  regional  responsibility  by  the  28 
existing  university  affiliated  facilities  has 
built  a  network  of  interdisciplinary  cen- 
ters which  provide  research  and  diag- 
nostic services  and  manpower  training 
to  supplement  State  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. These  centers  are  affiliated  with 
universities  and  call  upon  the  expertise 
from  the  various  disciplines  of  the  uni- 
versity community  to  provide  compre- 
hensive training  and  diagnostic  senices 
for  the  disabled. 


The  University  of  Kansas  affiliated 
mental  retardation  center  recently  was 
dedicated  and  became  operational.  The 
c«nter  was  created  to  train  indlvldusds 
who  work  with  the  disabled,  provide  ad- 
visory and  technical  service  to  state- 
wide programs,  and  provide  diagnostic 
services  through  new  patterns  of  deliv- 
er;,-.  The  university  affiliated  center  de- 
pends on  multiple  funding  sources  to 
carry  on  its  program  Title  II  is  a  vital 
element  of  this  funding  program  for  the 
operation  of  this  center  which  means  so 
much  to  the  disabled  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  outlined  the 
need  for  substantial  increases  in  devel- 
opmental disability  funds  in  Kansas.  I 
am  sure  that  other  Senators  can  tes- 
tify to  a  comparable  need  in  their  States, 
so  I  respectfully  urge  that  these  needs 
be  kept  foremost  in  mind  during  our  de- 
liberation on  fiscal  year  1973  appropri- 
ations for  the  developmental  disabilities 
program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNDSON,  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  bads:,  the  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  last  stated. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  He  Is 
always  most  fair,  and  he  is  always  In- 
telligently and  ably  pursuing  the  pur- 
poses of  these  bills.  I  have  never  had  him 
appear  before  our  committee  when  he 
did  not  appear  for  very  worthy  causes. 
He  has  my  support,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  and  I  appreciate  his  courtesy  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  The  respect  is 
mutual. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  the  pending  Kennedy 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Now,  reverting  back 
to  the  Senator's  amendment  on 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Developmental  dls- 
ablliUes,  part  (C). 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  On  lO.  I  am  will- 
ing to  accept  that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Msissachusetts 
laid  before  us  some  facts  here  that  were 
very  pertinent,  and  I  am  willing,  along 
with  the  chairman,  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  wish  to  join  In  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  All  right,  the  Sena- 
tor Is  on  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 


Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to, 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMFN-T    NO      1289 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  second  part  of  t.ie 
amendment  'No.  1289'  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  second 
part  of  the  Pastore  amendment  No  1289 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  23,  line  17  after  "section  6"  add 
"and  $40  000.000  for  complying  with  section 
303  I  1  )  iCi". 

On  page  23.  line  25.  strike  out  'IZ"  and 
i'.isert  'n  lieu  thereof  "84" 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  vield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  <  Mr.  Case  ' .  the 
Senator  from  California  <Mr.  Cranston' 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  Mr 
Javitsi  be  added  ais  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment.  In  presenting  this  amend- 
ment, I  wish  to  pay  great  tribute  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  >  Mr.  Case  » , 
who,  through  the  years,  has  provided 
leadership  in  attempting  to  have  category 
C  funded.  It  has  been  authorized  for 
many  years,  but  never  funded  by  Con- 
gress, though  last  year  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  voted  to  fund  $60 
million  for  this  purpose 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  Is  an 
agreement  and  understanding  now  that 
the  Senate  should  certainly  not  reverse 
the  ixjsition  that  it  has  taken  before,  that 
we  recognize  that  In  conference,  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  appropriating 
only  $10  million,  it  would  probably  be 
unrealistic  to  expect  the  full  funding  of 
the  $60  million  we  have  gone  on  record 
before  In  requesting  for  this  very  impor- 
tant area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  is  ray  understanding 
now  that  $40  million  would  be  acceptable, 
and  it  would  be  my  hope  when  this  is 
taken  to  conference  that  we  can  fight 
very  hard  for  full  funding  of  the  $40 
million. 

Take  the  State  of  Washington,  for  ex- 
ample A  $40  million  funding  level  for 
this  program  would  not  provide  for  all 
of  the  needs  In  a  State  with  needs  as  high 
as  they  are  there,  but  it  would  provide 
about  $500,000  for  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, which  would  be  of  assistance  cer- 
tainly, for  the  16.810  children  who  are  in 
public  housing  projects,  for  whom  there 
Is  really  no  tax  money  that  ever  goes  to 
the  school  system. 

_l  should  like  to  commend  at  this  time. 
as^I  shall  in  the  general  remsirks  that  I 
put  Into  the  Record  on  the  entire  bill, 
the  tremendous  leadership  provided  by 
oiir  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
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proprlations  Suucommittee  (Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN  I  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber 'Mr.  Cotton),  and  the  support  they 
have  provided  in  these  vital  areas  of 
human  needs  through  the  years.  I  con- 
sider this  a  magnificent  bill. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
Senator  P.^store's  amendment  to  restore 
the  $176  million  in  title  I.  ESEA— dis- 
advantaged children — appropriations  cut 
from  House  recommendations.  The  res- 
toration of  this  $176  million  does  not  add 
any  frills.  In  fact,  it  does  not  e\'en  keep 
pace  with  HUnots'  mowing  needs  for 
title  I.  ESEA  funds.  In  one  year,  the  num- 
ber of  children  needing  title  I,  ESEA 
services  in  Illinois  increased  from  368,- 
234  in  fiscal  year  1972  to  426,911  in  fiscal 
year  1973,  an  increase  of  almost  16  per- 
cent. In  contrast,  raising  title  I,  ESEA 
appropriations  from  1.6  billion  to  1.8  bil- 
lion means  only  about  a  11-percent  In- 
crease in  funds. 

I  know  that  title  I.  ESEA.  has  not  been 
entirely  successful.  I  know  that  its  pro- 
grams have  sometimes  been  misnian- 
aged  auid  its  funds  sometimes  mlsiised.  I 
al.so  recognize  that  title  I.  ESEA  is  an 
exceptionally  complex  program  and  very 
difficult  to  administer. 

With  all  its  imperfections  title  I,  ESEA 
is  still  a  remarkable  piece  of  legislation. 
It  represented  the  Federal  Government's 
first  recognition  that  poor  children  have 
special  education  needs  and  need  spe- 
cial educational  assistance.  Since  its  pas- 
sage m  1965,  no  one  has  offered  a  more 
viable  alternative  to  compensatory  edu- 
cation. Until  there  is  such  an  alternative, 
it  would  be  imconscionable  for  me  to  de- 
prive our  most  needy  children  of  the 
necessary  funds  to  have  an  education 
that  might  equip  them  with  the  where- 
withal to  ."urvive  and  compete  In  life. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion has  been  aroused  in  recent  months 
by  landmark  court  decisions  on  school 
finance.  These  decisions  have  found  that 
unequal  property  tax  bases  can  lead  to 
denials  of  equal  educational  opportunity. 
It  is  indeed  ironic  that  despite  this  na- 
tional awareness  of  great  inequities  in 
school  finance,  I  must  rise  again  to  make 
the  annual  plea  for  adequate  impact  aid 
for  school  districts  adjacent  to  large  mil- 
itary installations.  These  school  districts 
tax  themselves  to  the  hilt  against  mani- 
festly inadequate  property  tax  bases. 

The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1973  boldly  proposed  that  impact  aid  for 
school  operations  and  maintenance  au- 
thcrized  by  Public  Law  874  be  aimed 
only  at  military  dependents,  American 
Indians,  and  geographically  isolated  sit- 
uations where  the  Federal  Government 
mu.st  provide  schools. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
set  aside  this  proposal  in  light  of  author- 
ization renewals  which  will  be  required 
during  the  first  session  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress. Iristead,  the  House  committee 
recommended  maintaining  the  priorities 
approved  for  the  just  completed  1971-72 
school  year,  and  also  applied  in  the  1969- 
70  school  year.  This  approach  would  pre- 
vent any  disruption  in  the  finances  of 
eligible  school  districts  between  the  past 
school  year  and  the  one  begirming  this 
September. 


The  bill  passed  by  the  House  elimi- 
nated most  of  the  impact  aid  priority 
recommendations  of  that  body's  Appro- 
priations Committee.  The  House  bill 
takes  no  account  of  whether  a  student's 
home  is  on  or  off  base,  nor  of  whether  his 
Federal  connection  is  civilian  or  military. 
The  House  bill  provides  a  flat  84  percent 
of  entitlement. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  un- 
derstand clearly  what  a  flat  84  percent 
of  entitlement  means. 

A  school  district  under  the  House- 
passed  bUl  will  get  only  84  percent  of  en- 
titlement for  each  student  whose  parents 
live  and  work  on  Federal  property.  Dur- 
ing the  past  school  year,  these  on-base 
or  section  3ia>  student*  received  100  per- 
cent or  90  percent  of  entitlement,  de- 
pendmg  upon  whether  their  school  dis- 
tricts had  above  or  below  25  percent 
impaction.  These  16  and  6  percentage 
point  reductions  will  cut  most  heavily 
into  the  already  critical  school  budgets 
of  communities  close  to  large  military 
installations. 

But  Mr.  President,  the  financial  losses 
of  these  heavily  impacted  districts  will 
be  offset  by  gains  for  others.  This  is  the 
pernicious  feature  of  the  House  bUl.  For 
each  section  3<b)  student  whose  parents 
worked  on  Federal  property  and  resided 
in  the  local  community — and  who  last 
year  received  73  percent  of  entitlement — 
the  school  district  wUl  now  receive  84 
percent  of  entitlement. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  year  when  calls  for 
wealth  redistribution  and  tax  reform  re- 
sound throughout  the  land,  we  should 
look  with  more  than  usual  interest  at 
measures  which  would  take  Federal  ftmds 
from  one  area  and  bestow  them  on  an- 
other. We  should  ask:  "Who  will  bene- 
fit most  from  the  11  percentage  point 
increase  between  73  percent  and  84  per- 
cent of  entitlement  for  section  S'b)  off- 
base  children?"  It  should  come  as  no 
surprise  to  veteran  observers  of  this  Issue 
that  wmdfall  gains  will  accrue  to  such 
severely  deprived  areas  as  Montgomery 
County.  Md..  and  Fairfax  County,  Va. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  the  House  bill 
would  tak.e  critically  needed  dollars  from 
overtaxed  school  districts  suffering  from 
severe  Federal  impact,  and  give  those 
dollars  to  areas  for  which  Federal  impact 
has  been  an  economic  boon. 

The  question  before  us  is  one  of  setting 
just  impact  aid  priorities  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973.  That  we  need  a  permanent 
solution  to  the  problem  of  Federal  im- 
paction is  obvious.  For  years,  I  have  been 
in  the  forefront  of  those  calling  for  re- 
form. But  we  cannot  avoid  the  fact  that 
in  less  than  3  months  the  school  doors 
vv1ll  again  open.  What  we  decide  on  this 
question  of  priorities  will  determine 
whether  or  not  some  school  districts  can 
operate  next  September  without  having 
to  impose  draconian  measures  to  curtail 
planned  expenditures. 

The  House  bill  suggests  that  justice 
will  be  served  by  not  setting  priorities 
for  operations  and  maintenance  except 
for  those  few  remote  areas  with  federally 
operated  schools.  This  posture  would  be 
credible  had  the  House  voted  sufficient 
funds  to  assure  100  percent  of  entitle- 
ment for  all  eligible  children — both  the 


section  3'a>  and  section  3  b)  students. 
It  did  not.  It  knew  that  the  increase  over 
fiscal  year  1972  woud  be  astronomical 
and  leave  the  President  with  no  choice 
but  to  veto  the  bill. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  recom^mended  restoring  the  section 
3 1  a  >  and  3  b  >  priorities  applied  during 
fiscal  years  1971  and  1972.  I  wholeheart- 
edly supiJort  this  recommendation.  Mr. 
President,  I  urge  that  the  Senate  sup- 
port it  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice. 

The  impact  aid  situation  facing  the 
Bellevue,  Nebr..  School  District  should 
dispell  any  doubts  about  how  critical 
these  priorities  are  for  districts  im- 
pacted by  large  military  installations. 

The  Bellevue  School  District  is  one  of 
the  most  highly  federally  impacted 
school  districts  in  the  Nation.  Four  out 
of  every  five  students  enrolled  in  school 
are  dependents  of  Federal  employees. 
These  employees  are  almost  wholly  made 
up  of  military  personnel  stationed  at 
Offutt  Air  Force  Base  and  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

Of  ttie  total  Bellevue  enrollment  of 
approximately  11,000  students,  80  per- 
cent or  8,800  are  eligible  for  impact  aid. 
Of  these  8,800  eligibles,  53  percent  or 
4,620  are  in  the  on-base  3' a'  categonv 
Forty-seven  percent  or  4,180  are  in  the 
off-base  3ibi  category.  All  but  835  of  the 
ehgibles  are  military  connected. 

Over  the  past  .several  years,  the  severe 
prorations  of  Public  Law  874  operations 
and  maintenance  fimds,  and  the  lack  of 
construction  funding  imder  Public  Law 
815.  have  forced  heaN-y  reductions  in 
program  under  extremely  crowded  con- 
ditions. Furthermore,  these  pressures 
have  caused  the  levy  for  .school  opera- 
tions and  construction  to  increase  from 
$41  per  $1,000  of  assessed  valuation 
in  1965  to  $61.40  per  $1,000  in  assessed 
valuation  in  1972.  The  tax  rate  is  one 
of  the  highest  rates  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska  and  is  approximately  twice  the 
average  levy  in  the  State.  The  assessed 
valuation  per  pupil  is  the  lowest  in  the 
State.  Expenditure  per  pupil  is  the 
lowest  of  neighboring  schools,  excepting 
that  of  Papillion,  Nebr..  another  im- 
pacted school  district. 

The  provision  during  the  past  2  fiscal 
years  for  full  funding  for  section  3ia) 
pupils  when  impaction  exceeds  25  per- 
cent has  allowed  Bellevue  to  survive  with 
an  absolute  minimal  program. 

The  full  entitlement  for  the  coming 
year  is  projected  at  approximately  $3.- 
865.000.  The  appropriation  recommended 
in  the  President's  budget  with  priority 
of  funding  for  military  dependents 
would  have  provided  approximately  $3,- 
683.000,  still  $182,000  short  of  full  en- 
titlement. In  local  taxes,  the  only  avail- 
able .source  for  increasing  revenues,  this 
amount  represents  4.5  mills  or  $45  per 
$1,000  of  assessed  valuation. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  of  100  percent 
of  entitlement  for  3 'a)  when  25  percent 
impacted  with  3(a>'s;  of  90  percent  of 
entitlement  for  other  3 fa)  Impaction 
situations;  smd  of  73  percent  for  3tb)'s. 
would  provide  approximately  $3,550,000 
for  Bellevue.  This  is  a  barely  tolerable 
$315,000  below  full  entitlement.  This 
amount  represents  almost  eight  mills  or 
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$80.00  per  $1,000  of  assessed  valuation  in 
local  taxes. 

An  S4  percent  proration  over  sections 
3(a)  and  3(b),  as  required  by  the  House 
bill  would  provide  the  Bellevue  School 
District  with  approximately  $3,247,000, 
which  is  an  unconscionable  $818,000 
short  of  full  entitlement.  This  amount 
represents  more  than  15  mills  or  $150  per 
11.000  of  assessed  valuaiion  in  local  taxes. 
It  also  represents  approximately  8  per- 
cent of  the  total  budget  for  next  year 
which  could  only  be  raised  by  a  25  per- 
cent increase  In  local  taxes. 

It  should  be  noted  that  State  laws  re- 
garding teacher  employment  require  that 
conuacta  for  any  one  year  be  made  for 
returning  staff  members  by  April  of  the 
preceding  year.  Thus,  the  professional 
staff  were  guaranteed  employment  last 
April  and  budget  commitments  for  1972- 
73  are  already  made. 

With  respect  to  school  construction 
funds  under  Public  Law  815,  300  addi- 
tional Capehart  Housing  units  and  148 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment units  with  priority  for  military 
families  have  already  been  authorized  for 
construction  within  the  school  district. 
The  several  hundred  additional  pupils 
who  will  move  into  these  tmits  will  add 
another  $1,000,000  to  the  District's  ap- 
proximately $3,000,000  of  approved  but 
unfunded  Public  Law  815  construction 
and  renovation  applications  for  unhoused 
pupils. 

The  priority  of  operations  and  main- 
tenance funding  for  districts  such  as 
Bellevue,  as  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee, is  desperately  needed  to  offer  an 
adequate  educational  program.  There  is 
no  way  that  such  an  Inadequate  tax  base 
can  absorb  the  84  percent  operations  and 
maintenance  proration  required  by  the 
House  bill. 

The  committee's  recommendation  of 
$45.9  million  for  construction  will  not  be 
adequate  to  reach  Bellevue  on  the  cur- 
rent priority  list  in  fiscal  year  1973.  It 
does,  however,  offer  prospects  of  rehef 
by  fiscal  year  1974,  when  the  full  impact 
of  new  military  housing  will  be  felt. 

Mr.  President,  the  Bellevue  School 
District  is  but  one  of  a  large  number  of 
heavily  impacted  districts  scattered  over 
22  States.  Each  will  suffer  if  the  Senate 
fails  to  heed  the  Committee's  recommen- 
dation. 

The  maintenance  and  operations 
priorities  applied  during  the  past  2  fiscal 
years  are  no  substitute  for  urgently 
needed  impact  aid  reform. 

The  $49.5  million  recommended  for 
construction,  however  generous  com- 
pared with  the  appropriations  of  recent 
years,  falls  far  short  of  meeting  critical 
and  long  accumulated  needs. 

But  at  least,  Mr.  President,  will  not 
retreat  any  further  from  honoring  a 
clear  Federal  commitment  to  the  local 
communities  concerned. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleagues  for  comments  on  category  C. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
will  join  me  in  accepting  the  amendment. 
I  do  this  for  only  one  reason,  other  than 
m^-    friendship    for    the    Senator    from 


Illinois.  We  have  always  put  this  in  on 
the  Senate  floor,  and  the  House  never 
iiad  It.  This  time  the  House  has  estab- 
lished the  principle  by  putting  in  the  $10 
million.  They  have  opened  up  the  C  stu- 
dent category.  They  opened  it  up  for  the 
first  time. 

I  know  how  the  Senate  feels  about  it, 
and  I  am  willing  to  go  to  conference 
backmg  up  the  position  of  the  Senate, 
but  I  still  feel  and  I  always  will  feel  that 
if  we  open  up  this  C  student  category, 
there  will  be  no  end  to  It.  I  also  under- 
stand there  are  some  serious  problem 
areas  in  the  Nation,  and  I  know  that 
some  of  my  school  boards  may  not  agree 
with  me.  but  I  do  think  they  should  tr>'  to 
get  along,  because  there  would  be  no  end 
to  this.  Then  we  have  the  problem  where 
some  of  our  public  housing  projects  just 
have  not  turned  out.  That  is  the  sad  part 
of  It. 

So  now  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  established  the  principle.  I 
will  see  what  we  can  do  in  conference, 
and  the  Senator  may  be  assured  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  I  will 
accept  the  sunendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  would  like  to  make 
this  statement  for  the  Rxcord  :  I  will  go 
along  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  I  do  so  because  I 
know  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  dedicated  to  this  cause, 
and  I  admire  the  fight  he  has  put  up 
through  the  years  for  it.  He  deserves 
great  credit,  and  I  want  to  be  helpful. 

I  want,  however,  to  comment  on  sail- 
ing tmder  false  colors  and  holding  out 
false  hopes.  My  distinguished  chairman 
just  said  the  House  had  now  opened  it 
up.  The  House  committee  did  not.  It  was 
a  part  of  the  Hathaway  amendment 
passed  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, who  served  very  ably  and  usefully 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
has  been  in  conference,  knows  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  was  not  for 
the  Hathaway  amendment.  So  we  will 
have  our  difficulties;  but  I  will  sincerely 
and  honestly  do  the  best  I  can,  even 
though  I,  too,  have  mental  reservations 
about  opening  up  this  section. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  only  one 
phase  of  this  matter.  The  question  of 
public  housing  has  been  raised.  We  know- 
that  public  housing  has  been  a  horrible 
example  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  building  high-rise  pub- 
he  housing,  congesting  all  these  low-in- 
come people  in  one  area. 

I  can  point  out,  for  instance,  the  Rob- 
ert Taylor  Homes  in  Chicago,  where  the 
chance  of  a  family  to  be  raped,  robbed, 
or  murdered  is  40  times  higher  in  Fed- 
eral public  housing  than  it  is  any  other 
place  in  any  urban  area  in  America. 
That  is  what  we  have  done  to  the  people 
we  have  congregated  there. 

At  least,  now,  as  we  move  Into  an  ad- 
vanced program  of  scattering  public 
housing  in  low-rise — and  fortimately  we 
have  made  it  Illegal  In  the  1968  law  ever 
to  build  high-rise  public  housing  for 
families  with  children — this  funding  of 
category  C  will  enable  us  to  take  funds 


for  education  along  with  housing ;  and  it 
would  mean  that  there  would  not  be  the 
resistance  there  has  been  to  that  type  of 
scattered  housing.  We  win  not  be  im- 
posing a  great  deal  of  housing  on  a  city 
and  then  saying,  "You  have  the  job  to 
educate  the  children.  There  are  no  tax 
moneys  available  for  that  purpose." 

I  think  we  have  taken  a  great  step. 
I  am  delighted  that  we  have  been  joined 
on  the  floor  by  Senator  Case.  As  I  said  in 
my  Introductory  remarks,  I  really  put 
this  In  his  name,  because  he  has  fought 
the  battle  so  long.  Though  we  are  both 
disappointed  not  to  have  $60  million,  we 
are  gratified  that  we  have  at  least  four 
times  ELS  much  as  the  House  has  put  in, 
and  I  hope  we  will  fight  for  every  penny 
in  conference. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  think  that  his  help  and  his  initiative 
over  the  years  In  this  field  have  been 
absolutely  mdispensable  to  getting  any 
kind  of  movement.  We  have  some  move- 
ment now.  Forty  is  better  than  10  by  4 
times,  and  it  is  an  enormously  Important 
step. 

I  agree  with  him  that  the  Important 
thing  now  Is  not  just  to  take  it  to  con- 
ference but  to  hold  it  in  conference,  aiid 
I  think  we  have  a  good  chiance  to  get  a 
substantial  amount. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  jneld  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  iMr.  Pbrcv 
to  the  second  part  of  the  Pastore  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  to  the  second  part  of 
the  Pastore  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment to  the  second  part  of  the  Pastore 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
&.Gri*66d  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  second  part 
of  the  Pastore  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  second  part  of  the  Pastore  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield " 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  I  yield. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Labor -HEW  appropria- 
tions measure.  This  bill  funds  many  pro- 
grams, including  vital  education  and 
health  programs  which  are  of  utmost 
importance  and  interest  to  my  State. 

As  usual.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
distingui.«hed  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Senator  Macnuson.  and  the  rank- 
ing minonty  member.  Senator  Cotton, 
for  the  outstanding  work  they  did  on 
this  measure.  I  am  particularly  grateful 
for  the  committee's  adding  $2  million  to 
fund  the  physician  shortage  area  schol- 
arship program,  which  was  authored  by 
me  and  incorporated  into  PubUc  Law 
92-157.  This  proposal  basically  provides 
scholarships  to  young  men  and  women 
who  agree  to  practice  in  physician  short- 
age areas.  Priority  is  given  to  students 
from  the  area  and  to  lower -income  indi- 
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Viduals.  One  year  of  commitment  is  re- 
quired for  each  year  of  the  scholarship 
and  If  the  student  falls  to  carry  out  his 
commitment,  the  scholarship  is  con- 
verted to  a  loan.  Thus,  if  the  student 
carries  out  his  commitment,  he  W'ill  be 
helping  to  solve  the  physician  shortage 
problem  and  if  he  does  not,  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  lose  a  cent. 

The  committee  last  year  funded  this 
program,  but  unfortunately  this  was  de- 
leted in  conference.  I  strongly  urge  the 
Senate  to  remain  firm  m  conference  and 
make  certam  that  this  program  is 
fimded. 

Again.  I  thank  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  for  their  courtesies 
during  my  testimony  before  them  and 
their  funding  of  this  program.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  be  printed  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
money  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

ST.t-ncMZNT  OF  Senator  J  Glknn  Beall,  Jb.. 
Before  th«  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
Mm-EE     Urging     the     Ftndino     of     the 

"PHTSrCIANS    SHORTAGE     AHEA    SCHOLARSHIP 

Phoobam,-  Mat  33.   1973 

Mr  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
n:r-.  to  t«stifv  uxlay.  I  appear  to  strongly 
urge  the  appropriations  of  J2  mllUon  for  the 
■  Physician  Shortage  Area  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram" which  was  propoeed  by  me  and  co- 
sponsored  bv  approximately  one-quarter  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate.  Thla  program 
•A-aa  enacted  as  part  of  Public  Law  92-157 
the  "Comprehensive  Health  Manpower 
Training  Act  of  1971" 

The  phvslclan  shortage  problem  Is  one  of 
the  most  critical  health  problems  facing 
counUesa  countieo  and  communities  in  the 
country  todav  I  am  certain  that  members 
of  thl3  Subcommittee  have  either  heard  di- 
rectly from  communities  In  their  States  or 
read  of  efforts  by  communities  to  secure  a 
phvslclan  through  road  sign  advertisements, 
pleas  to  medical  societies  and  to  the  Federal 
Government.  It  Is  often  said  that  there  is 
a  need  m  the  Nation  for  an  additional  50,000 
physicians.  A  1970  study  by  the  American 
.Medical  .Association  Identified  134  counties 
m  the  country  without  a  single  physician 
This   is   an    increase   of   36   since   1963. 

There  are  rr.anv  more  communities  with- 
out a  single  phvsician  or  without  an  ade- 
quate number  of  donors.  Maryland  Illus- 
trates this  point.  While  I  am  pleased  that  my 
States  coimtlea  are  not  on  the  AMA's  list, 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  many  Maryland  com- 
munities are  m  dire  need  of  physicians.  For 
example  in  1970.  an  article  in  Public  Health 
report  focused  on  the  situation  m  Baltimore. 
This  article  identified  16  census  tracks  with 
a  population  of  174000  prmianly  disadvan- 
taged citizens,  m  the  ;nner-clty  as  weU  as 
some  ov.tUning  areas,  which  were  totally 
laciting    in    primary   care   physicians. 

To  help  meet  the  needs  of  physician  short- 
age areas.  I  Introduced  S.  790.  last  year  and  as 
I  previously  Indicated,  the  measure  was  In- 
corporated m  the  overall  health  manpower 
legUlatlon.  Basically,  this  pro-am  provides 
for  scholarships  of  up  to  »5,000  annually  for 
a  man  or  woman  who  agrees  to  practice  pri- 
mary care  in  physician  shortage  areas.  A 
physician  shortage  area  may  be  a  rural  com- 
munity, an  Inner-clty  area,  or  among  the 
nation's  migrant  farm  workers.  One  year  of 
service  is  required  for  each  year  of  the 
scholarship.  If  an  Individual  does  his  resi- 
dency or  intershlp  In  a  physician  shortage 
area  and  the  training  or  experience  received 
is  designed  to  prepare  him  to  engage  in  the 
practice  of  primary  care,  then  the  service 
commitment  is  reduced  by  one  year 


A  unique  system  of  priority  in  awarding 
the  scholarships  U  establtehed  which  I  be- 
lieve significantly  increaaes  the  probability 
that  this  program  wlU  work.  Essentially  this 
system  gives  priority  to  individuals  from 
physician  shortage  areas  under  the  theory 
that  such  Individuals  are  not  only  more  likely 
to  return  to  such  shortage  areas,  but  also  be- 
cause thev  are  more  likely  to  remain  and  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  citizens  of  their  "home" 
areas.  Since  a  secondary  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  increase  the  opportunity  to  lower- 
income  students  to  attend  medical  school, 
priority  is  also  granted  to  such  individuals. 
Speclflcally,  the  priority  system  for  awarding 
the  scholarships  is  as  follows 

The  first  priority  is  granted  to  individuals 
from  lower  income  families  who  live  in  a 
physician-shortage  area  and  who  agree  to 
retvim  and  practice  in  such  area. 

The  second  priority  goes  to  individuals, 
regardless  of  Income,  who  reside  In  a  physi- 
cian shortage  area  who  agrees  to  retxirn  and 
practice  in  such  area. 

The  third  priority  is  aUocated  to  Individ- 
uals from  lower  Income  families,  who  al- 
though reside  m  an  area  where  there  is  not  a 
physician  shortage,  agree  to  practice  In  any 
phvslclan  shortage  area. 

The  final  priority  would  go  to  Individuals, 
regardless  of  Income,  who  do  not  come  (rom 
an  area  of  physician  shortages,  but  who  agree 
to  practice  in  any  physician  shortage  area. 
There  are  two  primary  purposes  for  the 
system  of  priorities  for  selecting  eligible  stu- 
dents for  scholarships  and  fellowships  under 
the  bUl.  First,  the  evidence  supports,  what 
commonsense  tells  us,  the  hypothesis  that 
persons  from  physician-shortage  areas  are 
more  likely  to  return  and  to  remain  In  such 
areas  and  practice  medicine. 

The  resxilts  of  an  American  Medical  As- 
sociation's survey  questioning  physicians  on 
the  factors  that  Influence  their  decision  to 
practice  in  a  certain  area  gives  support  to 
the  biU's  priorities.  This  survey  fo\md  that 
over  45  percent  of  the  physicians  indicated 
that  they  were  pracUclng  m  or  around  the 
town  In  which  they  were  raised.  The  survey 
also  revealed  that  49  percent  of  the  physi- 
cians raised  In  small  towns  were  practicing 
in  communities  of  2500  or  less.  An  equal 
percentage  of  doctors  raised  in  nonmetro- 
politan  communities  of  25,000  or  more  were 
practicing  In  cities  d  that  size. 

This  AMA  survey  confirmed  previous  stud- 
ies which  had  indicated  that  "physicians 
who  practice  in  small  towns  are  more  likely 
to  have  a  rural  than  urban  background". 
The  AMA  study  concluded  that  "physicians 
recruitment  for  rural  areas  would  be  en- 
hanced ;f  more  young  men  and  women  with 
rural  backgrounds  were  encouraged  to  enter 
tho  medical  profession". 

Continuing,  the  report  had  this  to  say 
about  the  Influence  of  a  doctor's  origins  on 
his  place  of  practice,  "Physicians  who  prac- 
tice in  .small  towns  are  more  likely  to  have 
a  rural  rather  than  urban  backgrounds.  .  .  . 
rural  physicians  have  predominantly  rural 
backgrounds  and  metropolitan  physicians 
generally  had  urban  locations  during  their 
youth" 

If  we  can  persuade  young  men  and  women 
to  practice  In  physician  shortage  areas,  the 
evidence  indicates  that  most  are  likely  to 
remain.  The  AMA  study  on  this  point  states 
that  "once  a  physician  establishes  a  practice 
he  Is  not  likely  to  move".  Their  survey  found: 
"At  least  83  percent  of  the  physicians  had 
not  moved  from  their  original  practice  loca- 
tion. This  percentage  was  consistent  regard- 
less of  the  community  size.  A  more  detailed 
breakdown  of  the  area  showed  that  about 
one-fourth  of  the  physicians  in  nonmetro- 
politan  areas  had  practiced  twenty  years  or 
more  In  the  same  place".  This  measure  is 
then  drafted  to  give  priorities  to  lower  in- 
come and  other  Individuals  from  physician- 
shortage  areas  because  it  is  felt  that  these 
individuals  are   more  likely   to  return  and 


remain    in   the   areas   in   which    they   were 
reared. 

The  second  advantage  of  the  priorities 
eet*bll8hed  by  the  bUl  would  be  th»t  it  would 
have  the  eflect  of  attracting  and  making 
It  possible  for  more  minority  and  lower  m- 
come  Individuals  to  go  to  medical  school. 
Across  the  oountry  there  has  been  a  ooncem 
over  the  jjoor  representation  of  the  minority 
groups  In  ovir  medical  schools. 

Another  lmport*nt  feature  of  the  legisla- 
tion Is  that  it  would  encourage  students  to 
enter  family  medicine.  In  1931.  3  out  of  4 
of  the  Nation's  doctors  were  engaged  in  fam- 
ily practice.  In  1967,  only  1  out  of  5  doctors 
were  m  general  practice.  In  Baltimore  City 
only  9  percent  of  the  practicing  physicians 
are  In  the  famUy  practice.  Indications  are 
that  this  trend  toward  specialization  and 
away  from  general  practice  Is  continuing. 
I  believe  we  need  more  family  physicians. 
My  blU  would  encourage  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  overall  health  man- 
power legislation  enacted  last  year  Includes 
various  provisions  directed  toward  the  mal- 
distribution problem.  The  loan  forgiveness 
program  under  which  loans  are  forgiven  for 
practice  in  physician  shortage  areas  was 
liberalized  from  the  former  law's  10%  to 
15-0  annual  forgiveness  up  to  a  maximum 
of  50  To  for  practice  In  physician  shortage 
areas  to  80 'I;  forgiveness  over  a  two  year 
period  plus  additional  25%  for  third  year 
for  a  total  forgiveness  of  85%.  In  addition, 
the  Congress  has  enacted  Chairman  Mag- 
nuson's  "National  Health  Service  Corps", 
These  are  Important  programs  and  they  have 
my  unqualified  suppwrt. 

But  I  believe  the  ph>'slcian  shortage  prob- 
lem Is  so  critical,  that  It  i."  literally  a  matter 
of  life  or  death  for  some  communities  and 
citizens  in  those  communities,  that  various 
approaches  are  desirable. 

I  naturally  hope  the  loan  forgiveness  pro- 
gram will  work,  but  the  evidence  to  date 
makes  one  skeptical  as  only  a  few  student! 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  loan  forglvenees 
program  since  its  enactment. 

Finally,  I  want  to  emphasize  the  features 
of  my  program  which  I  believe  Increase  the 
probability  of  its  success 

First,  an  individual  would  make  commit- 
ment to  serve  In  a  physician  shortage  ares 
prior  to  entering  medical  school  rather  than 
as  an  afterthought  to  unload  a  large  Indebt- 
edness. 

Secondly,  the  program  attempts  to  attract 
individuals  from  physician  shortage  areas. 
Common  sense,  as  well  as  the  evidence  I 
cited.  suppHDTts  the  premise  that  such  stu- 
dents are  more  likely  to  return  and  remain 
in  shortage  areas. 

Thirdly,  the  scholarship  program  is  par- 
ticularly Important  to  lower-income  individ- 
uals. Many  Deans  advise  me  that  lower- 
income  students  are  very  reluctant  to  assume 
Indebtedness  of  the  magnitude  necessary  to 
complete  medical  school. 

Fourth,  the  scholarships  are  only  for  pri- 
mary care  practice  and  this  wUl  have  the 
desirable  eflect  of  encouraging  more  family 
physicians  which  are  desperately  needed. 

Finally,  I  would  point  out  that  if  an  indi- 
vidual does  not  carry  out  the  commitment, 
the  scholarship  in  effect,  la  converted  to  a 
loan  which  must  be  repaid  with  Interest 
within  three  years. 

Thus,  if  the  program  is  successful,  I  believe 
the  Committee  will  agree  that  it  has  been  a 
good  Investment.  On  the  other  hand.  If  It 
does  not  work,  it  wUl  not  cost  the  government 
a  single  cent.  It  la  my  understanding  that  one 
of  the  reasons  we  lost  the  funding  last  year 
was  that  the  House  was  reluctant  to  increase 
scholarship  programs.  I  suspect  that  there 
was  not  a  full  understanding  of  the  opera- 
tions of  this  program  and  the  fact  the  schol- 
arship is  converted  to  a  loan  if  the  student 
reneges  on  his  commitment.  I  hope  that  this 
will  not  occur  again  this  year. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  come  from  an  area  that 
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frequently  experiencee  physician  shortage 
problems.  I  am  convinced  that  there  are 
talented  and  quallfled  men  and  women  In  my 
home  area  and  other  similar  areas  who  will 
jump  at  the  chance  to  participate  In  this 
program  and  that  these  individuals,  follow- 
lug  gradaatlon,  will  return  to  practice  medi- 
cine and  to  serve  among  their  friends  and 
neighbors.  The  Physician  Shortage  Scholar- 
ship Program  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
American  Academy  of  General  Practitioners, 
the  Deans  of  various  medical  schools,  and 
the  National  Medical  Association. 

I  strongly  hope  that  the  Subcommittee 
will  lund  this  program  and  hold  firm  in  Con- 
ference for  I  am  convinced  that  this  program 
does  hold  out  a  considerable  amount  of 
hope  for  physician  shortage  commuiUtles 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  17,  line  9,  strike  out  "SSg?,- 
178.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$927,- 
178.000";  and  on  page  17,  line  12,  strike 
out  '$150,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
tiiereof  "$180,000,000". 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  is  a  simple, 
but  most  important  one.  It  would  add 
$30  million  for  health  professions  school 
construction  grants. 

As  the  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
port on  this  bill  states,  these  facilities  are 
needed  now  more  than  ever.  Yet,  the  ad- 
ministration requested  not  one  dime  of 
the  $250  million  authorized  despite  the 
fact  that  there  existed  a  backlog  of  $840 
million  in  approved  but  unfunded  con- 
struction grant  applications  before  the 
expiration  of  the  law  last  year.  When 
that  law  expired,  it  voided  those  $840 
million  existing  applications.  But,  as  the 
Senate  report  succinctly  puts  it: 

Voiding  the  applications  does  not  void  the 
need  for  these  facilities. 

This  year,  under  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Manpower  Training  Act.  the 
House  provided  $100  million  for  construc- 
tion irrants.  Through  the  able  leadership 
of  this  Senator  from  Washington,  the 
chairman  of  the  HEW  Subcommittee,  the 
.Appropriations  Committee  has  increased 
the  funds  for  construction  grants  by  $50 
miUion  to  a  total  of  $150  million. 

Yet.  in  the  face  of  the  tremendous  need 
throughout  the  country  I  believe  an  addi- 
tional increase  is  most  necessary.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  State  of  Washington  the 
$8.1  million  in  grant  applications  ap- 
proved remain  imfunded.  In  Massachu- 
setts, last  year's  figure  was  $32.7  million. 
In  South  Carolina,  it  was  $27  million  and 
in  California,  $94.1  million.  I  might  add. 
Mr.  President,  that  of  that  amount,  more 
than  $15  million  in  California  is  at  the 
stage  where  construction  can  begin  im- 
mediately. 

Similar  examples  can  be  given  from 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  prepared  a  list 
showing  27  States  which  have  major  con- 


struction grant  applications  pending.  In- 
cluded in  the  list  are  the  names  of  the 
colleges  and  unlversiites  afTected.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
States  Which  Have  Major  Construction 
{HtANT  Applications  Pending 

1.  Alabama — South  Alabama. 

2.  California — U.   of   Calif.,   Davis,    Irvine, 
San  Francisco.  San  Diego. 

3.  Colorado — U.     of     Colorado,     Colorado 
State. 

4.  Florida — South  Florida,  College  of  Medi- 
cine. 

5.  Georgia — Emory  University. 

6.  Illinois — Rush  Medical  College — U.  of 
XUlnols,  South  Illinois. 

7.  Indiana — U.  of  Indiana. 

8.  Iowa— Iowa  State.  U.  of  Iowa. 

9.  Kansas — Kansas  State. 

10.  Kentucky — U.  of  Louisville. 
U.  Louisiana — LSU— Shreveport. 

12.  Maryland — U.  of  Maryland. 

13.  Massachusetts — tJ.  of  Massachusetts — 
Worcester. 

14.  Michigan— Mlchigen  State — East  Lan- 
sing. 

15.  Minnesota — U.  of  Minnesota — Duluth. 

16.  Missouri — U.  of  Missouri — Kansas  City. 

17.  Nevada — U.  of  Nevada. 

18.  New  Jersey — NJ  College  of  Medicine 
and  Dentistry, 

19.  New  Mexico — U.  of  New  Mexico. 

20.  New  York— SUNY— Stoneybrook. 

21.  North  Carolina — U.  of  North  Carolina. 

22.  Ohio— U.  of  Toledo. 

23.  Oklahoma — U.  of  Oklalioma — OSU. 

24.  South  CaroUna^tJ.  of  South  Carolina. 

25.  Texas — University  of  Texas — Houston, 
San  Antonio — Texas  Tech.  Lubbock. 

26.  Washington — U.  of  Washington. 

27.  'Wisconsin — U.  of  Wisconsin — Mar- 
quette. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
number  of  States,  including  New  Jersey 
and  Texas,  for  example,  new  medical 
schools  are  planned  merely  awaiting  the 
availability  of  construction  funds. 

Mr.  President,  the  entire  thrust  of  the 
1971  Comprehensive  Act  was  to  acceler- 
ate increases  in  health  professions  per- 
sonnel— doctors,  nurses,  dentists,  optom- 
etrists, and  other  health  professionals. 
But  if  medical  schools  are  to  increase 
their  enrollments  as  the  Congress  envi- 
sioned they  must  be  able  to  expand  and 
improve  their  existing  facilities. 

I  can  cite  some  rather  concrete  exam- 
ples from  my  home  State. 

The  University  of  California  operates 
five  medical  schools  in  California  at  its 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego, 
Irvine,  and  Davis  campuses.  The  latter 
three  medical  schools  were  founded  in 
the  early  1960's  and  operate  primarily 
out  of  temporary  facilities — in  many 
cases  in  what  amounts  to  mobile  home- 
type  facilities.  The  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Davis  Medical  School  graduated 
its  first  class  of  doctors  this  month,  with- 
out a  single  permanent  building  of  any 
kind.  The  University  of  California  Irvine 
Medical  School  similarly  has  no  perma- 
nent buildings.  And  the  University  of 
California  San  Diego  Medical  School 
caruiot  increase  its  output  of  doctors 
without  a  building  which  has  been  ready 
to  go  to  bid  for  2  years. 

The  university  at  present  trains  about 
3.900  medical  students  at  the  undergrad- 
uate and  graduate  levels.  Yet.  despite  the 


critical  need  for  adequate,  permanent 
facUitiea  to  provide  that  training,  the 
University  of  California  has  received  \'lr- 
tually  no  Federal  money  for  construction 
for  over  3  years. 

Mr.  President,  although  few  people 
realize  it.  that  situation  is  not  just  a 
problem  for  California,  it  is  a  problem 
lor  the  rest  of  the  Nation  as  well,  because 
at  the  present  time  California  imports 
70  percent  of  its  physicians  from  outside 
the  State,  In  other  words,  unless  Cali- 
fornia begins  to  train  enough  doctors  to 
handle  its  own  needs,  the  efforts  of  other 
States  to  increase  their  own  medical 
personnel  will  continue  to  be  handi- 
capped. While  I  know  we  in  California 
welcome  young  doctors  who  wish  to 
practice  there.  I  am  sure  you  can  see  the 
thrust  of  what  I  am  saj'ing.  By  assist- 
ing California  to  develop  its  own  medical 
schools,  the  Federal  Government  would 
also  be  assisting  the  rest  of  the  Nation, 

This  year  CaUfonua  is  taking  a  major 
step  toward  fulfilling  its  own  responsi- 
bilities to  its  citizens.  The  legislature  has 
placed  on  the  ballot  a  $155  million  bond 
issue  as  part  of  a  $300  million  program  to 
meet  the  State's  needs  for  health  per- 
soruiel. 

As  part  of  that  program  the  University 
of  California's  medical  schools  will  in- 
crease their  enrollment  by  3.100  students, 
almost  double  the  present  enrollment  of 
3.900.  This  action  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward ending  a  shortage  of  physicians  in 
that  State  and  end  the  drain  on  the  re- 
sources of  other  States. 

But.  essential  components  of  that  ef- 
fort are  the  Federal  matching  funds 
which  will  be  needed  to  make  it  work. 

Similar  situations  exist  in  many  of  the 
other  States  which  have  applications 
pending. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
need  for  adequate  health  care  for  all  our 
citizens.  We  are  aU  aware  that  an  essen- 
tial part  of  assuring  that  adequate  care  is 
training  more  doctors  and  other  health 
professionals.  And  I  am  sure  that  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  high  priority  which  the 
people  of  this  country-  place  upon  train- 
ing those  professionals  and  providing 
that  care. 

But  I  think  an  additional  point  which 
we  seldom  think  about  is  this ;  construc- 
tion costs  have  Increaised  in  this  country 
in  the  past  few  years  at  the  astounding 
rate  of  10  percent  per  year.  Thus  we  can 
talk  on  and  on  about  the  need  for  saving 
Federal  tax  dollars,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  during  the  years  in  which  inade- 
quate fimding  has  delayed  construction, 
the  costs  of  that  construction  has  con- 
tinued to  increase.  And  tinlike  other  areas 
where  an  unspent  dollar  may  never  be 
spent,  the  need  for  additional  training 
facilities  is  not  going  to  fade  away.  It  is 
going  to  remain  there  next  year,  and  each 
year  thereafter  until  we  provide  those 
facilities — only  it  is  going  to  cost  us  more 
for  every  year  we  wait. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league from  California  'Mr.  Cranston) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Beall)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.   TUNNEY.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  my  testimony 
last  month  before  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  In  support  of  this  in- 
creased funding  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

3TA1TMENT    OP    SiNATOR    JOHN    V     TUNWXT 

Mr  Chairman.  I  appreciate  very  rrnich  the 
opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today  to 
testify  on  health  appropriations.  I  have  been 
here  before  and  I  know  how  deeply  committed 
you  and  the  other  members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee are  lo  the  cause  of  adequate  health 
care  'or  every  citizen.  Your  task  Is  a  difficult 
one  because  the  needs  are  so  many  and  su 
great.  I  would  like  to  talk  principally  about 
three  areas  of  special  concern  to  me-  sickle 
ceil  anemia,  mental  health,  and  education 
of  health  professionals 

I.    SICKLE    CELL    ANZMIA 

Mr  Chairman,  there  is  a  blood  disease  In 
this  country  that  kills  half  of  Its  victims 
before  the  age  of  twenty. 

Pew  survive  beyond  the  age  of  forty  and 
most  are  crippled  k.ng  before  death. 

It  Aas  found  to  be  a  deadly  killer  more 
than  sixty  years  ago. 

It  Is  called  sickle-cell  anemia  and  it  strikes 
approximately  one  of  every  500  black  persons 
In  this  country 

Medical  re.searchers  estimate  *hat  over  2 
million  Americans  carry  the  so-called  sickle- 
cell  trait  And  yet  the  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
icana have  no  Idea  what  sickle-ceil  anemia 
U.  they  have  never  heard  of  it. 

The  people  who  suffer  most  from  this  dis- 
ease do  not  live  In  the  aubvirbs;  they  do  not 
belong  to  country  clubs:  they  do  not  go  to 
private  schools:  many  of  them  do  not  have 
family  doctors;  many  of  them  never  receive 
any  adeq\iate  health  care  They  are  black  and 
until  very  recently  they  have  been  ignored. 

In  October  of  last  year  thirty  Senators 
Joined  me  in  taXlag  a  first  step  toward  end- 
ing that  neglect,  the  introduction  uf  3.  2678. 
the  National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Control  Act. 
During  the  next  few  weeks,  the  first  hearings 
ever  held  In  Congress  on  sickle  cell  anemia 
were  held  bv  two  Senate  subcommittees  and 
on  December  8.  1971.  the  Senate  v  )ied  81  to 

0  to  approve  It.  Similar  unanimous  action 
was  taken  in  the  House  and  on  May  16.  1972. 
Jiist  la^t  week,  the  President  signed  It  Into 
law  as  P  L.  92-294. 

As  the  author  of  that  legislation,  I  am 
partlctilarly  gratified  by  the  swiftness  w!th 
which  the  Congrese  acted  In  paaelng  that 
legislation. 

Now  we  must  move  with  equal  speed  to 
provide  the  fuU  fu.ida  needed  to  Implement 
that  law  The  suS»riag  and  despair  of  the 
victims  of  sickle  cell  anemia.  comp>ounded 
by  tragic  Ignorance  of  the  disease  by  many 
Amerlc:ins,  demands  that  we  fulfill  the  prom- 
ises contained  In  this  new  law 

Mr  Chairman,  during  the  paat  year  and 
a  half  since  we  began  working  on  this  legis- 
lation, the  public  has  finally  begun  to  learn 
some  of  the  facts  about  this  tragic  disease. 
Newj>papers,  magazines,  radio  and  television 
programs  have  begun  to  focus  Increasing 
attention  oc  the  nature  of  sickle  cell  anemia 
ar.d  the  great  need  for  support  to  combat  it. 

It  has  been  a  long  process.  You  will  recall, 

1  am  sure  that  Just  one  vear  ago.  under  the 
leudcrship  of  Senator  Kennedy,  the  Senate 
attempted  to  incre«wie  funds  for  sickle  cell 
research  jnly  to  lose  that  increase  in  oon- 
fereuce  *ith  the  House. 

HiippHy.  that  situation  has  now  changed. 
I  think  In  voting  391-0  In  favor  of  the 
National  Sickle  Cell  .\nemla  Control  .Act.  the 
House  made  It  clear  I  believe,  that  sickle 
cell  anemia  at  last  occupies  the  priority  In 
the  Congress  that  it  has  long  deserved. 

.\.:id  lor  t.iat  reason,  I  believe  we  must  pro- 
vide adequate  f binding  for  t.hls  new  law.  Its 
paooa^je  has  given  new  hope  to  the  thousands 


of  sickle  cell  victim*  throughout  the  nation. 
Let  us  not  be  a  party  to  daahing  those  hopea 
by  falling  to  provide  the  money  to  Implement 
thait  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  clear  In  my  mind  that 
!f  we  had  a  disease  that  affected  one  out 
of  every  500  white  children,  and  that  If 
fifty  percent  of  those  children  died  at  about 
the  age  twenty  and  almost  all  of  them  died 
before  the  age  of  forty,  with  the  kind  of 
excruciating  pain  and  compUcailons  that 
occurs  with  sickle  cell  anemia,  we  would  have 
had  a  massive  reasearch  effort  long,  long 
before  this. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of  the  need 
for  funding. 

Dr.  Roland  Scott  of  Howard  University,  a 
man  who  has  dedicated  his  life  for  over 
twenty  years  to  combatting  this  disease,  de- 
scribed the  efforts  at  Howard's  Center  lor 
Sickle  Cell  Anemia  In  hearings  which  I  held 
as  chairman  of  the  public  health  subcom- 
mittee of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee. Dr.  Scott  Is  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pediatrics  and  ChUd  Health  at 
Howard.  I  might  add  that  at  the  present  time 
Howard  University  Is  responsible  for  train- 
ing nearly  half  of  all  the  black  physicians 
in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Scott  estimated  that  the  cost  of  estab- 
lishing and  supporting  a  full  scale  program 
at  Howard  would  cost  $4.4  million  Initially 
and  approximately  $2  million  thereafter. 
Last  year  Howard  University  spent  $200,000 
for  sickle  cell  research.  Less  than  one  percent 
at  that  money  came  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Take  another  example.  The  Director  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Health  Services  Admin- 
istration testified  before  my  subcommittee 
that  he  could  not  even  get  $16,000  from  NIH 
last  year  to  piggyback  a  sickle  cell  test  on 
an  existing  program  testing  children  In 
Washington  for  lead  paint  poisoning.  All 
he  wanted  to  do  was  Include  a  very  simple 
test  that  would  have  reached  thousands  of 
children  for  almost  no  additional  cost.  But 
he  was  told  there  was  no  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  examples  demonstrate 
two  things.  First,  there  is  a  tremendous  need 
for  funds,  but  secondly,  there  is  a  particular 
need  here  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  can 
thlnlc  of  no  more  appropriate  place  to  begin 
the  fight  against  sickle  oell  than  here  In  the 
Nations  capital,  the  city  with  the  largest 
percentage  of  black  population  of  any  city 
.n  the  country. 

But  the  need  Is  national  as  well.  Dr.  Elmer 
Anderson.  Chairman  of  the  Research 
Foundation  for  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  In  Los 
Angeles,  has  teetlfled  about  the  efforts  of 
that  foundation  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
In  1970.  he  said,  the  total  income  for  the 
foundation  was  $8,000.  That  amount  was 
equal  to  the  hospitalization  cost  of  Just  two 
sickle  cell  crises  for  a  single  patient.  Dr. 
Anderson    put    It    most    eloquently: 

"So  what  we  are  emphasizing,  gentlemen. 
Is  not  the  idea  that  we  are  asking  for  $25 
million  for  programs  for  testing,  research, 
and  education:  but  a  chance  to  get  this 
disease  In  its  right  perspective  so  that  we 
can  save  lives.  We  are  very  late  in  finally 
now  becoming  aware  of  what  we  should  be 
doing  I  think  that  this  stage  of  the  game  It 
would  benefit  us  all  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  we  should  stop  politicking  and  devote 
our  energies  toward  creating  centers  where 
these  people  can  go  for  screening  and  good 
definitive  treatment  and  research  facilities 
where  they  can  do  research  specifically  for 
sickle  cell  anemia  and  not  as  an  afterthought 
while  considering  another  project  to  work 
on.' 

Similarly.  Dr.  Robert  Rhodes  of  Meharry 
Medical  College  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  a 
school  that  has  graduated  approximately  43 
percent  of  the  black  physicians  practicing  in 
the  United  States,  has  summarized  the  need 
for  full  funding  In  this  way; 
"In  summary,  for  all  too  long,  sickle  oell 


anemia  has  been  virtually  Ignored  as  an  im- 
portant disease  among  a  major  segment  of 
this  Nation's  population.  The  victim,  ma- 
llgned  and  used  In  many  instances  aa  only  a 
good  source  of  interesting  research  mate- 
rial.' The  time  certainly  has  oome  to  give 
adequate  support  to  such  programs  as  wlU 
provide  both  care  for  the  victim  and  continue 
to  expand  our  knowledge  of  this  patient  and 
his  disease.  It  is  hoped  that  the  current 
spurt  of  interest  in  sickle  oell  disease  will 
remain  high  and  provide  the  victim  with 
support  so  long  denied." 

Dr.  Rhodes  went  on  to  cite  a  World  Health 
Organization  estimate  that  sickle  c^  anemia 
kills  over  80.000  chUdren  annually  worldwide 

Mr.  Chaliman,  all  of  those  witnesses  spoke 
from  sad  experience  of  the  need  for  adequate 
funds  for  research,  for  screening,  for  counsel- 
ling, for  treatment  and  for  public  education. 
But  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  statement  of 
the  reasons  why  this  Committee  should  pro- 
vide Txill  funding  for  this  program  was  by 
the  mother  of  a  child  with  sickle  cell  anemia 
who  testified  before  the  Health  Subcommlt- 
tee; 

"Kaaren  must  have  been  about  eight 
mouths  old  when  she  had  trouble  with  her 
elbows  swelling  .  .  . 

"Shortly  after  that,  Kaaren  began  to  have 
bronchial  infections,  which  wovild  develop 
Into  pneumonia.  One  night  she  actually  went 
into  a  coma. 

"We  struggled  along  with  this,  off  and  on, 
for  two  and  a  half  years,  thinking  that  the 
child  would  grow  out  of  It.  We  had  no  Idea 
of  anything,  except  that  she  waa  weak. 

"This  Is  what  the  doctor  said,  she  was 
Just  a  weak  child. 

"In  1947  my  husband  and  I  moved  to 
Magnolia.  Arkansas  .  .  . 

"Kaaren's  health  began  to  deteriorate.  She 
was  sick  most  of  the  time  and  had  to  have 
a  blood  transfusion  about  every  six  to  nine 
weeks. 

"She  would  perk  up  Immediately  after  the 
blood  transfusion,  and  then  go  back  down 
again,  so  that  In  approximately  two  months, 
she  would  return  to  the  hospital  fox  another 
transftislon. 

"At  this  point  no  one  said  anything  about 
sickle  cell  anemia. 

"The  doctor  said  he  thought  she  had  rheu- 
matic fever.  He  changed  it  and  said  It  was 
malaria  .  .  . 

"When  we  moved  to  Tyler,  she  became 
desperately  111,  and  we  knew  no  doctor.  A 
friend  of  mine  suggested  I  use  her  doctor, 
who  incidentally  was  an  Internist.  I  did  not 
know  what  that  meant  at  the  time.  It  turned 
out  that  this  man,  a  Jewish  doctor,  diagnosed 
sickle  cell  anemia.  That  was  the  first  time 
we  had  ever  heard  of  it  .  .  . 

He  admitted  he  knew  very  little  about  it. 
He  sat  down  with  us  in  his  office  with  a  text- 
book, and  read  maybe  ten  lines,  and  that 
was  it  .  . 

"In  1958.  the  pediatrician  we  used  tested 
everyone,  all  six  of  us.  This  is  when  we 
learned  that  I  have  a  trait,  my  husband  has 
a  trait,  Kaaren,  the  oldest  child,  has  the  dis- 
ease, the  second  child  has  nothing,  the  third 
child  has  the  disease,  and  the  youngest  child 
has  a  trait  ,  ,  . 

"We  were  Informed  she  would  never  live 
to  see  womanhood:  that  if  she  did.  very 
shortly  thereafter  she  would  die,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  anyone  could  do,  so  you 
know,  get  yourselves  together,  and  get  ready 
to  face  it .  .  ." 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  bottom  line  is  this  The 
Administration  has  proposed  $15  million  for 
sickle  cell  anemia  for  FY  1973.  Of  that 
amount,  $6  million  Is  to  be  used  for  research 
and  $9  million  for  services,  presumably  for 
screening,  counselling,  piibllc  education,  and 
clinical  programs.  Those  amounts  are  clearly 
Inadequate. 

They  might  be  adequate  for  a  token  effort, 
but  they  fall  far  short  of  a  national  commit- 
ment to  combat  sickle  cell  anemia.  The  Con- 
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gress  has  called  for  that  national  commit - 
ment  unanimously  in  both  Senate  and  House 
It  is  now  time  for  us  to  match  the  words  in 
the  new  law   with   the  money   to  make  it 

work. 

Furthermore,  despite  the  clearest  possible 
need  for  action,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
have  not  vet  been  spent.  The  latest  word  I 
have  is  that  possibly  as  much  as  80  percent 
of  the  1972  funding  for  sickle  cell  anemia  will 
not  be  committed  untU  next  month,  the  last 
month  of  the  fiscal  year.  So  we  have  already 
lost  almost  a  full  year  in  the  battle. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chtilnnan.  I  would  like  to 
see  this  new  law  fvmded  at  the  maximum 
level  I  know  the  realities  in  which  you  op- 
erate, and  I  therefore  would  ask  you  simply 
to  do  the  best  poeslble  Job.  However.  I  would 
urge  that  at  a  minimum  the  committee  add 
an  additional  $10  mUllon  to  the  President's 
request:  $6  million  for  additional  research 
as  provided  In  Section  1103  of  the  Act  and 
$5  million  for  screening,  counselling,  and 
public  education  under  Section  1101. 

Although  far  less  than  the  full  amount  au- 
thorized imder  the  Act.  these  additions 
would  bring  the  total  amount  allocated  next 
year  for  sickle  cell  anemia  to  $25  million. 
Such  an  addition  would  in  no  way  be  ex- 
cessive and  would  go  a  long  way  toward  ful- 
filling our  commitment  to  the  victims  of 
sickle  cell  anemia  and  their  families. 

II.    MEWTAL    HEALTH    FDNDING 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  JtUy  13,  1971,  I  testi- 
fied before  this  Sub-committee  regarding 
the  effects  of  crippling  cuts  In  the  national 
mental  health  program  proposed  In  the 
Administration  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1972. 
Through  the  wisdom  of  this  Sub-committee 
and  its  counterpart  In  tiie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  with  the  strong  support  of 
a  large  number  of  both  citizen  and  profes- 
sional groups,  these  cuts  were  resttwed  last 
vear  by  the  Congress. 

In  the  fall  of  last  year,  despite  the  mani- 
fest intent  ol  Congress,  attempts  were  made 
by  the  Administration  to  restrict  expendi- 
ture of  these  funds.  Again,  strong  and  broad- 
based  popular  support  forced  release  of  the 
appropriated  funds  and  the  development  of 
the  mental  health  program  was  allo'wed  to 
continue. 

I  am  before  you  today  because  the  Ad- 
ministration's budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1973 
again  Imposes  severe  restriction  on  vitally 
needed  programs  of  mental  health  research, 
training,  and  service.  During  the  year  that 
has  passed  since  my  last  appearance  before 
you,  I  have  had  a  chance  to  gain  some  fa- 
miliarity with  the  status  of  our  efforts  toward 
mental  health.  I  have  a  Tew  comments  which 
occur  to  me  on  some  of  the  major  recent 
accomplishments  and  greatest  unmet  needs 
in  our  quest  for  better  mental  health  for 
all  Americans.  I  have  divided  those  com- 
ments Into  research,  training,  and  service, 
I  would  add,  however,  that  these  three  facets 
are  Inextricably  linked.  To  attempt  to  trade 
one  off  against  another  In  some  false  sense 
of  economy  runs  grave  risks  of  reducing 
both  the  strength  and  the  effectiveness  of 
mental  health  programs. 

Research 
In  research,  mental  health  differs  sig- 
nificantly from  other  health  areas  in  that 
the  gap  between  knowledge  and  its  prac- 
tical application  is  far  less  wide.  This  re- 
sults from  both  the  incredible  complexities 
of  the  human  mind  and  brain,  and  the  fact 
that  only  In  the  past  two  decades  has  major 
research  in  mental  health  been  undertaken. 
Productive  Interdisciplinary  research  teams 
have  only  relatively  recently  undertaken 
broad-gaged  studies  of  the  factors  associ- 
ated with  major  mental  illness,  or  the  con- 
tributors to  such  pressing  social  problems 
as  drug  abuse,  alcoholism,  and  violence. 

Progress   has   been  made.   In   recent  years 
the   effectiveness   of   lithium   in   the   treat- 


ment of  the  previously  difficult  to  manage 
manic-depressive  psychoses  has  been  well 
documented  by  careful  research,  and  It  now 
appears  that  this  drug  may  also  be  tiseful 
in  treating  at  least  some  of  the  300.000 
Americans  ee«h  year  who  suffer  severe  de- 
pur  ess  Ion. 

The  use  of  the  drug  L~DOPA  for  relief  of 
the  previously  severely  crippling  symptoms 
of  Parkinson's  Disease  resulted  from  inten- 
sive reseBJTCh,  and  further  studies  of  this 
chemical  and  Its  relatives  promise  greatly 
increased  undarstandlng  of  the  baste  bio- 
chemical mechanisms  of  the  brain. 

Dr.  Julius  Axelrod,  working  in  the  intra- 
mural laboratories  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  and  wliuier  of  the  1970 
Nobel  prize  in  medicine,  has  recently  dis- 
covered that  the  human  brain  has  the  po- 
tential capacity  to  produce  haUudnogenlc 
substances  from  chemicals  normally  present 
in  brain  fluids.  The  poasible  r<rte  of  this  proc- 
ess in  the  disordered  thinking  of  schlao- 
phrenic  patients  is  presently  under  inten- 
sive study. 

Methadone  appears  to  offer  at  least  sta- 
bilization of  a  significant  number  of  the 
estimated  600,000  heroin  addicts  in  the 
United  States,  while  pharmacologic  research 
holds  promise  for  the  development  of  long- 
acting  true  narcotic  antagonists.  Meanwhile, 
research  is  continuing  the  search  for  the 
basic  factors  underlying  addictive  behavior. 
But  much  is  still  unknown.  Nearly  40  per- 
cent  of  the  hospital  beds  In  the  United  States 
are  occupied  by  Individuals  suffering  from 
major  mental  Illness,  and  It  is  estimated  that 
one  in  ten  Americans  wUl  require  psychiatric 
hospitalization  at  sonae  time  during  his  life. 
There  are  more  than  five  million  alcoholics 
In  our  country  today  and  an  additional 
four  to  five  million  individuals  for  whom 
alcohol  abuse  Is  a  serious  problem. 

Mental  health  problems  of  young  people 
in  our  society  are  another  major  tkres.  Drug 
abuse  among  teen-agers  is  a  tragic  fact  of 
life  for  thousands  of  American  families. 
Death  due  to  over-dose  or  the  physical  com- 
plications of  addiction  has  become  the  lead- 
ing killer  of  young  peojrfe  between  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age  in  several  of  our  larger 
cities.  The  upsurge  of  violence  and  crime  by 
voung  people  Is  also  a  sad  fact.  Three-quar- 
ters of  those  wrested  for  major  felonies, 
larceny,  and  negligent  manslaughter  are  less 
than  twenty-flve  years  old.  Arrest  rates  are 
highest  for  those  fifteen  through  seventeen, 
and  next  highest  for  ages  eighteen  through 
twenty.  One  need  not  be  a  psychiatrist  to 
recognize  the  meaning  of  those  statistics. 

None  of  these  problems  is  simple.  None  has 
an  easy  answer.  But  whether  you  measure 
the  cost  In  either  economic  or  human  terms, 
continued  support  of  both  fundamental  and 
targeted  research  on  problems  of  mental 
health  and  Illness  Is  an  excellent  investment. 
The  Administration  proposes  a  budget  of  144 
million  dollars  for  NIMH  research  support  in 
FT  1973.  This  Is  Inadequate  to  even  cover 
inflationary  increases  over  the  peet  year  and 
would  provide  no  new  funds  for  expanded  re- 
search efforts.  Both  the  National  Association 
for  Mental  Health  and  major  professional 
groups  have  urged  the  addition  of  ten  to 
fifteen  million  dollars  In  new  funds  to  sup- 
port mental  health  research  in  the  coming 
year.  E\'en  this  modest  Increase  would  al- 
low the  beginning  of  nearly  four  hundred 
new  research  projects.  This  support  seams 
to  me  minimal  La  the  face  of  past  acoom- 
pllshmenis,  great  promise,  and  overwhelm- 
ing need. 

Training 

The  United  States  remains  woefully  short 
ol  professionally  trained  mental  health  man- 
power. While  the  number  of  peychlatrists, 
psychologists,  psychiatric  social  v^orkers,  and 
mental  health  nurses  has  Increased  marked- 
ly since  the  end  of  World  War  11.  the  de- 
mand for  skilled  services  has  Increased  aa 


well.  Effective  treatment  programs  In  drug 
abuse,  alcohtrilsm.  crisis  intervention,  and 
crime  and  violence.  If  they  are  to  succeed, 
require — In  fact  demand — skilled  profeaelon- 
als.  In  ELddltlon,  we  must  provide  mental 
health  care  to  those  for  whom  U  has  been 
only  barely  available — minority  groups,  chU- 
dren  and  adolescent*,  and  those  living  m 
rural  areas. 

I  strongly  support  these  new  treatment 
programs.  But  I  would  consider  it  tragic  in- 
deed If  manpower  shortages  led  to  our  pro- 
ducing yet  another  seoond-class  care  system 
for  thoise  most  acutely  in  need.  Highly 
trained  and  skilled  prof  eaalonais  are  required 
not  only  fcM-  the  development  of  new  mental 
health  knowledge  through  research,  but  also 
for  the  application  oi  this  knowledge  to  licw 
treatment  programs  and  the  complex,  but 
vitally  Important  function  of  program 
evaluation. 

It  has  recently  been  suggested  that  less 
highly  trained  para-professional  mental 
health  workers  can  significantly  replace  pro- 
fessionals In  treatment  programs.  The  use- 
fulness of  new  kinds  of  health  workers  m 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of  professionals 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  and  signifi- 
cant new  roles  for  para-professlonals  in  com- 
munity mental  health  have  evolved.  I  think, 
however,  we  should  be  wary  about  the  con- 
cept of  their  fully  replacing  professionals  in 
the  extremely  complex  task  of  effective  men- 
tal health  care.  The  risk  of  producing  a  sec- 
ond-class system  seems  to  me  to  be  great. 

The  public  demand  for  help  with  psycho- 
logical and  social  problems  has  been  demon - 
suated  in  California  in  the  very  rapid  rise 
in  various  encounter  and  other  group  pro- 
grams, not  infrequently  led  by  individuals 
with  little  or  no  professional  training.  Re- 
cent research  has  demonstrated  that,  con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  such  quasi-mental 
health  activities  are  not  necessarily  harmless. 
and  may.  In  fact,  deUy  the  seeking  of  pro- 
fessional assistance  for  major  mental  dis- 
order. Partly  because  of  the  effectiveness  of 
past  public  education  programs,  persons  In 
need  are  Increasingly  seeking  mental  health 
care.  It  Is  our  responsibility  to  provide 
skilled  professionals  to  help  them. 

As  with  research,  despite  a  record  of  ac- 
complishment and  a  clear-cut  need,  the  Ad- 
ministration proposes  to  severely  restrict  the 
training  actvltlee  of  the  NIHM.  In  this  case, 
a  cut  of  fifteen  million  dollars  from  the  ap- 
propriation for  FY  1972  is  requested.  Of  this 
cut,  seven  miUlon  doUars  is  removed  from 
funds  to  train  psychiatrists,  and  the  inten- 
tion Is  again  made  clear  to  eliminate  the 
entire  psychiatry  training  program  over  the 
next  few  years.  The  profound  impact  of 
these  cuts  on  the  manpower  supply  in  this 
essential  medical  specialty  has  been  pointed 
out  in  other  testimony  before  you.  I  would 
only  like  to  underline  the  particular  irony 
that  the  training  programs  which  would 
be  most  severely  restricted  by  such  cuts  are 
those  based  in  medical  schools  and  major 
medical  centers.  These  are  precisely  the  pro- 
grams which  provide  training  in  research, 
program  development,  and  evaluation,  and 
whose  graduates  are  most  likely  to  enter 
public  service  careers. 

Even  more  short-sighted.  In  my  view,  is  the 
proposal  to  cut  eight  million  dollars  from 
the  support  of  mental  health  training  in  the 
core  education  of  health  professionals  who 
do  not  plan  to  specialise  in  mental  Illness. 
The  buUc  of  mental  health  care  In  this  coun- 
try, especially  for  leas  severe  dlscMxlers.  will 
likely  always  be  provided  by  non-psychlatrlc 
physicians,  social  welfare  workers,  and  others 
without  primary  mental  health  responslbU- 
Itles.  With  proper  training,  these  individuals 
can  be  tremendously  valuable  in  treatment, 
early  case  finding,  and  effective  prevention  of 
more  severe  disturbances, 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  terrible  irony  In 
the  budget  cuts  proposed  by  the  President. 
Every  member  of  the  Congress  knows  how 
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deeply  ever\-  American  Ls  concerned  about 
drug  abuse.  Last  year  we  passed  major  new 
legislation  designed  to  combat  drug  abuse. 
Yet  we  are  now  actually  oeing  asked  to  re- 
duce tne  production  of  the  very  professionals 
who  can  provide  the  key  manpower  !n  that 
effort   I  simply  cannot  understand  that  logic. 

Restoration  of  the  proposed  cuts  In  NIMH 
trnuiing  funds  seems  to  me  to  be  the  bare 
minimum  expression  of  our  responsibility  to 
the  mentally  Ui  of  thii  country.  The  National 
Coalition  for  Mental  Health  Manpower,  a 
oroad  consortium  of  citizen  and  professional 
groups,  believes  that  an  additional  forty  mil- 
lion dollars  in  new  funds  could  be  effectively 
used  m  the  coming  year,  and  I  would  support 
this  recommendation. 

Services 

A  nnal  point  Is  services.  Quality  mental 
health  care  Is  Increasingly  available  to  broad 
segments  of  the  American  population.  The 
result  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
patients  in  outmoded  public  mental  hos- 
pitals. Three  state  hospitals  in  California 
have  been  able  to  close  their  doors  in  the  last 
year  as  community-based  services  have  be- 
-ome  available.  More  than  three  hundred 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  are  cur- 
rently In  operation,  offering  the  potential  of 
comprehensive  servlce.s  to  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  United  States  population. 
These  centers  are  Increasingly  offering  effec- 
tive services  f^-r  alcoholics,  dnig  addicts,  chil- 
dren and  adolescents,  and  the  aged. 

The  visionary  concept  of  a  truly  compre- 
hensive community  mental  health  center  sys- 
tem, developed  during  the  Kennedy  Admin- 
istration, has  allow  1  us  to  take  najor  steps 
toward  the  goal  of  national  mental  health 
care  That  the  full  ir'plementatlon  of  the 
concept  has  in  some  Instances  proved  difficult 
speaks  to  the  complexity  of  the  problem 
rather  than  to  fundamenal  flaws  In  concept. 

In  my  view,  the  primary  task  of  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  In  the 
years  immediately  ahead  Is  the  assurance  of 
high  quality  care  to  all  of  those  treated. 
This  will  require  full  utilization  of  the  re- 
search and  training  potentials  of  the  Centers, 
perhaps  through  closer  working  relation- 
ships with  universities  and  medical  centers, 
and  particular  attention  to  program  evalu- 
ation. To  provide  the  best  care,  the  Centers 
must  have  a  full  complement  of  professional 
staff  and  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  open 
inquiry  and  thoughtful  Innovation. 

With  respect  to  budget  requests  for  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers,  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  highest  priority  must  be  on 
staffing,  especially  the  provision  of  adequate 
professional  manpower  for  those  Centers  In 
operation  or  underdevelopment.  $140  million 
should  be  adequate  for  this  purpose  in  PY 
1973.  I  would  also  strongly  support  a  specific 
allocation  of  92  million  for  evaluation,  as 
recommended  by  the  Council  of  Compre- 
henalve  Community  Mental  Centers. 

ni.  coNsTRtrcnoN  or  hbalth  education 
FAcmnrs 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  third  topic  concerns  our 
efforts  to  provide  the  health  professionals 
we  wUl  need  If  we  are  ever  to  assure  adequate 
health  care  for  all  Americans.  There  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  In  the  past  few 
years  about  a  crisis  In  the  delivery  of  health 
care.  Lsl&i  year,  however,  the  Congress  passed 
the  Comprehensive  Health  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act  of  1971 — legislation  which  the  Presi- 
dent himself  termed  "the  most  comprehen- 
sive health  manpower  legislation  in  the 
nation's  history  " 

Yet.  the  principal  goal  of  that  legislation — 
to  overcome  health  personnel  shortages — 
will  be  gravely  undettsut  by  the  President's 
failure  to  recommend  any  funds  for  con- 
struction of  medical  and  other  health  pro- 
fession schools.  Denial  of  construction  funds 
will  destroy  In  a  single  blow  the  attempt 
to  provide  a  coordinated,  Interlocking  federal 


effort    to    assist    education    of    health    pro- 
fessionals. 

a'he  entire  thrust  of  the  leglslatton  w«» 
to  accelerate  Increafiea  in  health  pTofesslons 
personnel — doctors,  mu-ses,  dentists,  optome- 
trists, and  other  health  professionals.  But  If 
medical  schools  are  to  Increase  their  enroll- 
ments as  the  Congress  envisioned  they  must 
be  able  to  expand  and  improve  their  existing 
faclllUes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  give  you  some  rather 
concrete   examples   from   my   home    state. 

The  University  of  California  operates  five 
medical  schools  In  California  at  Its  San  Fran- 
cisco, lios  Angeles,  3an  Dlego,  Irvine  and 
Da\-ls  campuses.  The  latter  three  medical 
schools  were  founded  In  the  early  1960'8  and 
operate  primarily  out  of  temporary  facili- 
ties— in  many  cases  lu  what  amounts  to 
mobile  home  type  facilities. 

The  University  at  present  trains  about 
3,900  medical  students  at  the  undergraduate 
and  graduate  levels.  Yet  despite  the  critical 
need  for  adequate,  permanent  facilities  to 
provide  that  training,  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia has  received  virtually  no  federal  money 
for  construction  for  over  three  years.  Yet  the 
President  comes  to  us  this  year  and  pro- 
poses no  new  funds  for  construction. 

Mr,  Chairman,  although  few  people  realize 
It,  that  situation  Is  not  Just  a  problem  for 
California,  it  is  a  problem  for  the  rest  of 
the  nation  as  well,  because  at  the  present 
time  California  Imports  70  percent  of  its 
physlclaixs  from  outalde  the  state.  In  other 
words,  unless  California  begins  to  train 
enough  doctors  to  handle  its  own  needs,  the 
efforts  of  other  states  to  increase  their  own 
medical  personnel  will  continue  to  be  han- 
dicapped. While  I  know  we  In  California  wel- 
come young  doctors  who  wish  to  practice 
there.  I  am  sure  you  can  see  the  thrust  ol 
what  I  am  saying.  By  assisting  Oalifornia  to 
develop  its  own  medical  schools,  the  federal 
government  would  also  be  assisting  the  rest 
of  the  nation. 

This  year  California  Is  taking  a  major  step 
toward  fulfllllng  Its  own  responsibilities  to 
Its  citizens.  The  legislature  has  placed  on 
the  ballot  a  tlSS  million  bond  Issue  as  part 
of  a  $300  million  program  to  meet  the  State's 
needs  for  health   personnel. 

As  part  of  that  program,  the  University  of 
California's  medical  schools  wUl  Increase 
their  enrollment  by  3.100  students,  almost 
double  the  present  enrollment  of  3,900.  This 
action  will  go  a  long  way  toward  ending  a 
shortage  of  physicians  in  that  state  and  end 
the  drain  on  the  resources  of  other  states. 

But,  an  essential  component  of  that  effort 
Is  iOl  mlUlon  in  federal  matching  funds 
which  will  be  needed  to  make  It  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recall  your  fine  work  last 
year  in  providing  additional  construction 
money,  particularly  your  gracious  assistance 
when  I  offered  a  successful  amendment  to 
the  Supplemental  Appropriations  bill  last 
fall  to  Increase  funding  by  $20  million.  I 
know  you  are  aware  of  the  needs  In  my  state 
and  the  other  states  across  the  country.  I 
would,  therefore,  ask  only  that  you  and  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  be  as 
diligent  as  you  can  in  providing  the  maxi- 
mum possible  for  construction  grants. 

The  Coalition  for  Health  Funding  has  rec- 
ommended $260  million  for  such  grants  and 
I  endorse  that  recommendation. 

IV.  MIORAMT  AND  BtTRAL  HEAX.TK  CA8Z 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
areas  in  the  health  budget  which  need 
strengthening.  I  know  you  are  aware  of  them 
and  I  know  that  other  witnesses  before  you 
have  made  and  will  make  the  CEise  for  many 
of  them.  I  know  that  the  Committee's  time 
Is  limited  and  so  I  will  only  touch  upon  them 
briefly.  The  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Serv- 
ices, the  National  Health  Service  Corps,  and 
Migrant  Health  programs  are  aU  programs 
which  I  believe  have  critical  Importance. 
particularly  In  rural  areas  and  areas  suffering 


from  severe  economic  distress.  I  know  that  I 
do  not  need  to  catalog  for  you  the  ways  in 
which  these  programs  affect  directly  the 
amount  and  quality  of  health  care  that  is 
available  to  millions  of  Americans  who  can 
least  afford  such  care. 

Migrant  health  Is  a  good  example.  In 
California  during  the  peak  harvest  season 
there  may  be  up  to  100,000  migrant  workers. 
Many  counties  in  California  remain  without 
any  mlgrsuit  health  services.  Other  large 
covin  ties  like  Riverside  and  Fresno  have  -ery 
limited  facllltlee  to  cover  wide  geographic 
areas  or  large  numbers  of  migrants.  The 
President  has  budgeted  $23.7  million  for 
migrant  health.  I  would  urge  you  to  increase 
It  to  $30  million. 

Similarly,  funding  for  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  should  be  Increased  .sub- 
stantially. Rural  and  Inner  city  areas  suffer 
critical  shortages  of  health  care  workers. 
This  program  can  have  a  major  effect  on 
that  maldistribution  of  health  services.  Let 
me  give  you  an  example  of  why  this  pro- 
gram is  so  Important.  Mono  County.  Cali- 
fornia Is  a  remote  rural  county  on  the  east 
slope  of  the  Sierras.  It  covers  3,028  square 
miles  but  has  an  average  poptUatlon  density 
of  only  1.3  persona  per  square  mile.  Its 
altitude  ranges  from  6.400  to  14.242  feet. 
On  weekends  the  population  Is  Increased  by 
about  ten  times  by  vacationers.  Yet  the 
county  has  only  one  hospital  and  that  hos- 
pital recently  learned  that  It  would  no  longer 
have  any  physician  available.  Paced  with 
this  crisis  the  county  sought  help  from  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps,  and  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  as  of  July  1,  1972.  they 
will  have  two  doctors  through  the  Corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  the  kind  of  aid 
which  can  be  provided  through  this  program 
and  I  think  It  should  be  supported  to  the 
full  extent  possible. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
yield  so  that  I  may  have  a  short  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington  iMr. 
Magnuson) ? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  wish  to  inquire  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  as  to  the  pre- 
cise disposition  of  the  funds  allotted  un- 
der title  V  ESEA.  There  has  been  some 
discussion  as  to  the  specific  appropriation 
of  funds  added  on  the  House  floor  which 
were  not  included  in  the  House  com- 
mittee report.  What  is  the  Senator's 
understanding  of  the  House  action  and 
what  is  the  intention  of  the  committee 
with  regard  to  amomits  added  above  the 
budget  request  for  title  V? 

Mr.  MAGNU80N.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect that  there  has  been  .some  question 
about  the  figures  on  title  V.  It  is  my 
understanding  now  that  the  House  ac- 
tion really  intended  that  an  additional 
$10  million  was  to  be  added  to  the  budget 
fl^re  for  part  A  of  title  V  ESEA.  making 
the  House  action  on  title  V  total  $43 
million  in  part  A,  title  V.  and  $10  mil- 
lion in  part  C.  title  V  ESEA,  for  a  total 
of  $53  million. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  is  my  understanding  this 
action  was  intended  to  compensate  State 
education  agencies  for  the  loss  of  funds 
formerly  available  on  a  fiat  grant  basis 
under  section  402  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act.  Because  of  the 
matching  requirements  and  population 
formula  of  part  C  of  title  V  ESEA.  32 
State  education  agencies  would  have  re- 
ceived less  money  in  fiscal  year  1973  un- 
der the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  assume  the  Sena- 
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tor  is  correct.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Senate  committee  that  the  Senate  ac- 
cept the  increase  of  $10  million  for  part 
A  of  title  V  ESEA  added  by  the  House, 
and  add  an  additional  $2  million,  to 
make  the  total  of  part  A,  Utle  V  ESEA 
$45  million,  and  accept  the  House  fig- 
ure of  $10  million  for  part  C.  Since  this 
Is  just  an  adjustment  of  ftgiu-es  within 
the  total  of  title  V  ESEA,  I  am  confident 
we  can  work  this  out  with  the  House  in 
conference. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  .         .v. 

To  further  clarify  the  record  on  this 
matter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Representative  William  Hathaway, 
the  author  of  the  amendment  adopted  by 
the  House  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  'Mr.  Boggs)  .  in  which  he 
states  his  intention  in  regard  to  title  V 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  in  offering  his  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

^°"°^'^^  Jnv.22.1972. 

Hon.  J.  Caleb  Booos, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAK  Senatok  Bocos:  I  am  wTltlng  to  you 
because  I  know  of  yovu-  Interest  in  ade- 
quate funding  for  state  education  agencies 
under  'Htle  V  Part  A  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  It  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  In  the  transmission  of 
the  appropriations  figures  from  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  to  the  Senate, 
an  error  was  made.  My  amendment  offered 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  15  Jtme,  1972 
and  adopted,  stated  that  the  funding  for 
Title  V  B8EA  was  intended  to  be  $63  million. 
It  was  my  intention  that  this  increase  of 
jlOm  above  the  administration  budget  was 
to  be  an  increase  to  Part  A  of  "Htle  V  ESEA. 
The  administration  budget  contained  a  fig- 
ure of  $10  million  for  Part  C  of  Title  V,  and 
the  Hathaway  Amendment  Intended  no  in- 
crease to  that  fl^ruxe.  Part  C  of  "ntle  V 
has  not  been  funded  In  past  years,  and  the 
$10  million  figure  provides  an  adequate  be- 
ginning for  that  program. 

Part  A  monies  under  Title  V  must  be 
Increased  this  yetr  to  compensate  state 
education  agencies  for  the  loss  of  funds  pre- 
viously avaUable  to  those  agencies  for  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  under  Section  402  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act.  These  Sec- 
tion 403  funds  are  not  available  to  state  edu- 
cation agencies  alter  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1972.  Because  of  the  difference  In  formula 
application  of  the  monies  for  Section  402 
as  opposed  to  Part  A  of  ntle  V.  It  was  my 
intention  that  Part  A  of  Title  V  be  Increased 
by  $10  million  to  a  level  of  $43  million  for 
fiscal  yeew  1973,  to  compenaate  state  educa- 
tion agencies  for  the  loee  of  Section  402 
funds.  Part  C  monies  under  Title  V  do  not 
provide  this  compensation  because  of  the 
requirement  that  the  funds  be  shared  be- 
tween local  and  state  education  agencies,  and 
also  because  Part  C  requires  a  25"-  matching 
contribution  on  the  part  of  the  states.  Under 
the  President's  budget,  32  state  education 
agendes  would  lose  money  unless  Part  A  of 
Title  V  was  substantlaUy  Increased. 

I  hope  this  analysis  clarifies  any  ambiguity 
which  may  have  arisen  as  to  the  action  taken 
by  the  House  in  adopting  the  Hathaway 
Amendment. 

Sincerely  youra. 

William  Hathawat. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
New  Hampshire  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  California  iMr.  Tunnev>,  Is  m>- 
understanding  correct  that  his  amend- 
ment provides  for  the  adding  of  $30  mil- 
lion for  health  manpower  construction 
grants? 
Mr.  TDNNEY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing, and  so  is  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  tMr.  Cotton),  to  take  this 
amendment  to  conference  and  see  what 
we  can  do  with  the  conferees. 

I  do  not  beUeve  there  was  a  man  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  that  did  not  feel  we 
should  8wid  more  money  for  health  pro- 
fessions construction,  as  well  as  for  the 
construction  of  nursing  facilities,  and 
for  allied  health  schools.  The  situation 
is  bad  in  California.  It  is  also  bad  in  my 
State— especially  in  Seattle  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.  This  money  will 
be  helpful  in  providing  some  really  high 
priority  item,5.  It  will  provide  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  some  of  the  local  in- 
stitutions. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  c«rtalnly  will.  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman, 
l>ecause  I  know  of  the  great  work  that  he 
has  done,  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  <  Mr.  Cotton  ) ,  in  mak- 
ing it  possible  foi  the  Senate  to  appro- 
priate the  kind  of  funds  so  desperately 
needed,  if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
construct  the  facilities  which  are  needed 
to  train  those  who  will  provide  pro- 
fessional health  care  for  the  people  of 
this  country  with  its  rapidly  expanding 
population. 

I  thank  the  Senators  from  Washing- 
ton and  New  Hampshire  once  more,  and 
I  want  them  to  know  that  I  beUeve  this 
amendment  demonstrates  the  great  con- 
cern of  the  Senate  that  we  do  get  an 
adequate  sum  of  money  In  conference  to 
build  the  kind  of  training  facilities  we  so 
desperately  need  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, not  just  in  California.  But  Califor- 
nia is  very  hard  hit  with  its  lack  of  ade- 
quate funding  for  its  medical  schools 
and  the  practical  result  is  that  we  raid 
other  States  for  physicians.  That  situa- 
tion must  stop  and  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia through  the  legislature  and  the 
bond  Initiative  are  moving  to  resolve  it. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  did  not  hear  all  of  the 
colloquy  between  the  chairman  and  the 
Senator  from  California.  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  I  understand  it.  This  amend- 
ment provides  for  $30  million  for  con- 
structions of  medical  schools;  is  that  cor- 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  This  is  strictly  for  med- 
ical schools. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California.  I  can  go  along  with  the 
amendment  and  will  be  very  glad  to  ac- 
cept it. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Be  ALL) .  All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  TUNNEY). 


The  ajnendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ctxisent  to  have  pnnted  in 
the  Record  at  this  time  a  fioor  state- 
ment on  the  bill  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Moh- 
TOYA)  and  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellendzrk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

8TArEM*i«T  BT  8enato«  Montota 
As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  I  want 
to  commend  its  distinguished  Chairman.  Mr. 
Magnuson.  for  his  role  In  presenting  to  the 
Senate  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most 
equitable  education  and  health  appropri- 
ation bills  ever  considered  by  the  Senate. 

For  many  weeks,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Washington  heard  testimony  from 
many  witnesses,  all  urging  their  program  or 
project  be  fully  funded.  Thanks  mainly  to 
the  leadership  of  Senator  Magnuson,  aU  these 
people  received  funding  I  am  sure  they  can 
live  on.  Liet  me  aasure  this  body  that  had  we 
granted  every  lacrea«  requested,  this  bill 
would  have  totaled  over  $100  blUion.  Fiscal 
responsibility,  however,  dictated  that  we  de- 
termine priorities.  I  only  regret,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  do  not  have  at  our  dlsptoeal 
enough  funds  to  provide  funding  necessary 
for  all  such  worthwhile  projects.  This  Com- 
mittee heard  many  pleas  for  help,  and  I  be- 
Ueve we  have  responded  to  most  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  It  has  been  the  practice  of 
this  Admlnlstraion  to  speak  loudly  about  the 
Ileal th  and  education  crisis  facing  the  United 
States  today.  This  Committee  agrees  and 
backs  up  such  rhetoric  with  funds,  which  the 
Administration  faUed  to  request  in  the 
budget  to  meet  these  crises.  It  Is  true  this 
bill  18  several  mlUion  dollars  over  the  budget 
requeet.  However,  this  is  due  In  large  part 
to  faUure  of  the  Administration  to  back  up 
its  words  with  money. 

I  especially  want  to  express  stnoere  thanks 
to  this  Committee  for  providing  adequate 
funding  for  several  programs  and  projects  I 
feel  will  greatly  benefit  the  Spanlsh-speaktng 
people  of  this  country. 

bilinci;al  education 
$60  million  were  provided  for  this  program, 
which  has  more  than  proven  its  worth.  Addi- 
tional funds  provided  In  the  Senate  bill  will 
allow  for  160  new  projects.  A  more  rapid 
development  of  bllln^ial  teaching  materials 
and  faster  expansion  of  bilingual  television 
programs  wlU  now  be  poeslble  with  these  ad- 
ditional funds.  Recent  studies  have  shown 
conclusively  that  chUdren  who  participate 
In  bilingual  education  programs  are  learning 
faster  and  reading  better  than  their  peers 
who  lack  this  opportunity.  BUlngual  educa- 
tion has  made  learning  meaningful  to  Span- 
ish-Ankerlcans  and  other  minorities  whose 
drop-out  rates  far  exceed  the  national  aver- 
se. This  Increase  clearly  Indicates  that  the 
bUlngtial  education  program  Is  no  loncer  an 
experiment. 

VOCATIONAL    EDtTCATION 

As  a  long-persevering  proponent  of  voca- 
tional education,  I  was  most  pleased  with  the 
Increase  in  funds  over  the  budget  request 
granted  by  the  Committee.  Had  the  Commit- 
tee concurred  with  the  budget  request  of  $642 
nallllon.  approximately  27  states  would  have 
received  less  funds  for  vocational  education 
programs  than  they  did  in  1972. 

Additional  funds  provided  by  the  Senate 
Committee  ensures  that  no  state  u-ill  receive 
funding  below  the  1972  level.  Because  of 
Senate  action,  12.467,600  people  will  be  able 
to  engage  in  new.  emerging  occupations 
through  vocational  education. 
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Because  of  emphasis  placed  on  vocational 
education  by  CkjngreaB  m  recent  years,  plus 
an  evolving  concept  of  career  education  be- 
ing formulated  m  the  U.S.  Offlce  of  Educa- 
tion, and  a  faet-growlng  need  for  skilled 
workers  in  our  economy,  gtudents  and  par- 
ents throughout  the  country  are  becoming 
evermore  aware  of  opportunities  available 
through  vocational  and  technical  education 
programs.  If  these  programs  are  not  ade- 
quatelv  funded,  they  will  not  be  able  to  ac- 
commodate a  growing  number  of  Americans 
who  see  in  them  a  chance  to  broaden  educa- 
tional optlona  and  to  attain  skills  needed  to 
compete  m  our  modern  Job  market. 

The  bulk  of  our  labor  force  occupies  posi- 
tions that  do  not  require  college  degrees, 
Higher  education  Is  vital,  and  we  certainly 
should  not  reduce  our  commitments  to  that 
sector  of  education.  Yet  we  should  also  face 
the  fact  that  even  in  the  year  1980.  80"  of 
Job  openings  will  be  in  positions  not  reqxitr- 
Ing  a  college  degree.  We  have  an  obligation, 
then,  to  provide  education  that  will  present 
the  kind  of  training  needed  for  these  Jobs, 
both  for  benefit  of  the  future  labor  force  and 
society  at  large 

At  present,  the  Federal  Government 
spends  $14  on  higher  education  for  every  $1 
It  spends  on  vocational  education.  It  is  not 
the  funding  level  for  higher  education  that 
Is  out  of  line  here:  it  is  the  ratio.  Vocational 
education  deserves  more  help  from  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment.  The  P*deral-State  partner- 
ship so  Important  In  education  suffers  if  all 
partners  do  not  increase  efforts  simultane- 
ously. At  present,  only  four  percent  of  money 
spent  for  education  In  grades  K-12  goes  for 
vocational  education. 

I  believe  ray  faith  in  vocational  education 
has  been  vindicated  by  success  of  the  pro- 
gram to  date,  and  I  thank  the  Committee  for 
backing  up  their  faith  In  the  prognim  with 
the  increase  in  funds  provided. 

UfPACT    AID 

Many  of  my  oolleaguea  have  expressed 
concern  over  faUure  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment to  carry  out  lt«  reaponslbUlty  to  dis- 
tricts heavily  Impacted  because  of  Federal 
activities.  The  CJongreas  haa  annuaUy  pro- 
vided fund*  with  which  government  could 
relieve  economic  preeeure  placed  on  school 
distncls  by  the  Federal  presence.  Govern- 
ment, however,  refuses  to  spend  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress. 

The  Committee  this  year,  after  hearing 
desperate  pleaa  of  school  officials,  increased 
approprtatlona  for  both  P.L.  815  and  874. 

m  recent  years,  the  P.L.  815  program  has 
been  funded  at  •IS  mUllon.  while  a  backlog 
of  requests  totalling  over  «200  million  has 
developed  The  Committee  recognized  the 
plight  of  many  such  school  districts  and  di- 
rected "he  Office  of  Education  to  rearrange 
priorities  and  give  preference  to  those  schools 
on  military  bases  and  Indian  reservations. 
The  »4«  million  appropriated  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  wUl  mean  Holloman  Mr  Force 
Base  Ui  New  Mexico  will  at  last  be  able  to 
replace  faculties  which  at  best  can  be  de- 
scribed today  as  deplorable. 

Additional  funds  provided  for  Pi.  874 
will  relieve  some  pressure  on  school  budgets 
caused  to  a  great  extent  by  additional  bur- 
dens placed  on  these  schools  by  the  Federal 
government. 

All  In  all.  Mr.  President,  It  can  readily  be 
said  that  education  appropriations  provided 
by  the  Senate  Committee  shows  the  Commit- 
tee recognizes  a  clear  need  to  improve  every 
aspect  of  our  educational  system.  Further, 
the  Committee  has  taken  steps  to  ensure  that 
every  person  young  and  old  will  have  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  an  education  by  providing 
adequate  funding  for  educational  programs. 

HEALTH 

Perhaps  the  moat  dlfflcult  task  confront- 
ing the  Committee  was  to  decide  which  of 
the  many  worthwhile  and  much  needed  pro- 
grams related  to  health,  health  delivery  and 


health  research  should  be  given  priority  In 
funding. 

Once  again,  fiscal  responsibility  dictated 
caution.  Every  witness  testifying  on  the 
health  budget  made  an  excellent  presenta- 
tion describing  the  need  for  funding  to  carry 
out  his  particular  program.  The  Committee, 
however,  again  was  forced  to  decide  priorities. 
To  be  sure,  had  we  granted  every  request  for 
additional  health  funds,  the  Committee 
would  have  been  acting  in  a  fiscally  Irrespon- 
sible manner,  thus  inviting  a  veto. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Com- 
mittee did  make  substantial  Increases  over 
the  l)udget  request.  It  felt  that  the  budget 
requests  for  the  health  sector  were  unreal- 
istic given  the  clearly  defined  existing  needs. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  none  of  the  spe- 
cial health  groups  should  be  unhappy  with 
appropriated  funds,  and  each  should  rec- 
ognize realities  and  limitations  facing  the 
Committee. 

I  was  personally  pleased  to  see  the  Com- 
mittee recognize  the  plight  of  our  mentally 
111,  especially  the  young.  The  Committee's  ac- 
tions in  providing  funds  for  mental  health 
centers  and  for  staffing  these  centers  clearlv 
shows  the  disposition  of  the  Committee  to 
give  priority  to  treatment  of  the  mentally  111. 

The  Committee  and  Its  distinguished 
Chairman  deserve  commendation  for  provid- 
ing assistance  to  every  aspect  of  our  health 
sector  and  still  remain  within  the  realm  of 
fiscal  responsibility. 

Thank   you,   Mr.    President. 

STATTMENT    BT    SiaiATOR    ElXENDBR 

I  wish  to  thank  Senator  Magnuson  and 
the  members  of  the  Labor-HEW  subcommit- 
tee for  the  fine  work  they  have  done  on 
title  n  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  appropriations  for  health  represent 
an  increase  over  what  the  Administration 
asked  for  and,  In  some  areas,  an  Increase  over 
the  House  bill,  as  well.  Last  year,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  raised  the  budget 
requests  for  health.  This  year,  the  nursea 
association  la  again  recommending  increases 
which  they  believe  are  vitally  necessary. 

Pranklv,  the  association  was  disappointed 
to  see  the  Administration's  budget  requests 
this  year.  As  the  committee  report  states,  the 
association  has  been  concerned  for  several 
years  about  the  downgrading  of  health  and 
education  as  reflected  by  budget  requests. 
Thla  year  is  no  exception.  Though  we  were 
told  that  the  fiscal  1973  budget  places  top 
priority  on  health,  In  reality  many  Im- 
portant programs  were  cut  back.  FHinds  for 
health  manpower  education  are  a  glaring 
example.  The  committee  report  notes  that 
the  budget  request  for  health  manpower  was 
$140  million  less  than  the  amount  available 
for  fiscal  1972:  there  are  no  funds  at  all  for 
construction  of  schools. 

As  it  did  last  year,  the  Administration 
budget  contains  especially  serious  deficien- 
cies In  the  area  of  nursing  education.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  the  subcommittee  has 
helped  to  correct  this.  Funds  for  capitation, 
or  basic  support  to  schools  of  nursing,  have 
been  raised  to  the  same  percentage  of  au- 
thorization as  for  the  othes  health  profes- 
sions. 

Again.  I  think  the  subcommittee  has  done 
an  outstanding  Job  In  this  very  crucial  area, 
and  I  commend  this  report  to  you. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and 
mivsclf 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
w-ill  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
f  ollow.s : 

On  page  28.  line  22.  strike  the  ":"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "-" 

On  page  28.  strike  lines  23  and  24. 

One  page  29.  strike  lines  1  and  2. 


Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  H.R,  15417,  to 
add  a  period  at  the  end  of  line  23,  page 
28.  and  to  strike  lines  24  and  25  of  page 
28,  and  lines  1  and  2  of  page  29. 

[Demonstration  outside  the  Chamber.  1 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  is  directed  to  maintain 
order  in  the  galleries  and  in  the  corri- 
dor outside  the  Cliaraber  so  that  the  Sen- 
ate may  conduct  its  business. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
language  remains  in  the  bill,  it  unll 
severely  limit  Federal  funds  available  to 
States  for  social  services  to  current, 
former,  and  potential  welfare  recipients, 
to  the  level  of  $2.5  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1973  and  thereafter. 

Such  a  limitation  at  this  time  would 
not  only  be  harmful  to  more  than  4  mil- 
lion fEimlly — cases — now  receiving  .such 
services,  but  would  be  highly  inequitable 
to  most  States  and  inconsistent  with  cur- 
rent efforts  to  improve  administration 
of  these  social  services  programs. 

The  present  administration  tried  in 
1970  and  again  in  1971  to  limit  the  Fed- 
eral expenditures  under  these  programs 
to  110  or  115  percait  of  the  previous 
year's  level.  For  the  past  2  years  the 
Senate  has  rebuffed  these  efforts  for  two 
very  good  resisons:  First,  these  percent- 
ages did  not  adequately  allow  for  case- 
load increases,  and  therefore  represented 
a  virtual  cutback  in  Federal  effort,  and 
second,  the  administration  was  trying  to 
cut  off  by  appropriation  language  what 
they  have  not  been  able  to  cut  through 
authorization  language.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  tocA  strong 
exception  to  these  attempts,  and  elo- 
quently spoke  to  these  points  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

Now,  for  the  third  year  running,  the 
administration  is  again  trying  to  do  the 
same  thing  through  appropriation  lan- 
guage flouting  the  expressed  will  of  the 
Congress.  This  year  they  have  written 
the  limiting  language  in  terms  of  dollars 
rather  than  percentages,  but  the  $2.5 
billion  limit  is  roughly  the  same  thing 
all  over  again. 

It  ma.  be  argued,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  $2.5  billion  represents  the  States' 
estimates  of  what  they  will  spend  in 
fiscal  year  1973.  In  fact,  however,  if 
they  make  such  a  case,  they  must  be  re- 
ferring to  estimates  which  are  already 
out  of  date.  Many  States,  including  ray 
own,  have  only  very  recently  begim  mov- 
ing to  expand  their  social  services  pro- 
grams. The  following  States  have  State 
plan  amendments  In  preparation  which 
would  expand  social  services  in  excess 
of  the  $2.5  billion  level: 

Alabama.  Arkansas.  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
District  of  Coltombla,  Florida,  Georgia,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Loulalana,  Maine.  Maryland.  Massa- 
chusetts. Minnesota,  Missouri.  Montana,  and 
Nebraska. 

New  Hampshire.  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Pennsylvania.  South  Carolina.  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont. 
Virginia.  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

[Demonstration  outside  the  Chamber.] 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

may  we  have  order?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  is  directed  to  maintain 
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order  in  the  galleries  and  in  the  corridors 
so  that  the  Senate  can  conduct  its  busi- 

^^r  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
it  has  become  apparent  that  the  noise 
IS  not  coming  from  the  Senate  Chamber 
or  from  the  galleries.  I  ask  that  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  direct  attaches  to  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  maintain 
quiet  in  the  areas  surroimding  the  Cham- 
ber so  that  the  Senate  can  conduct  busi- 
ness with  proper  order  and  decorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
directs  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  see  that 
there  is  proper  order. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  dem- 
onstrators were  massed  outside  this  door 
of  the  Chamber  when  I  was  trj-ing  to  get 
in  I  had  to  literally  fight  my  way  into 
the  Chamber.  Two  officers  were  there  in 
uniform  and  would  not  lift  a  finger  to 
do  anything.  My  picture  was  taken  as  I 
was  literally  fighting  my  way  through 
this  disruptive  crowd  and  probably  the 
Washington  Post  will  publish  it  and  ac- 
cuse me  of  abusing  the  poor  demonstra- 
tors. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unsmimous  consent  that  the  time 
used  not  be  charged  against  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  $2.5 
billion  limitation  would  stop  short  these 
efforts  at  program  Improvement. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  sorr>'  to  again  interrupt  the  Sena- 
tor. However,  would  the  Chair  please  ask 
Senators  to  take  their  seats? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  Sen- 
ators please  take  their  seats  so  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  can  continue  to 
explain  his  amendment? 

The  Senator  from  Florida  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Illinois  are  not  in  the  above  list.  The 
reason  is  that  these  States  have  already 
received  approval  for  major  expansion  of 
their  social  services  programs.  The  other 
States  are  only  trsing  to  do  what  New 
York  and  Illinois  have  already  done,  with 
HEW  approval.  In  fact,  the  administra- 
tion has  not  only  approved  their  program 
expansion,  but  has  actually  assisted  and 
promoted  it.  In  other  words,  while  talk- 
ing "limitations,"  the  administration  has 
been  promoting  expansion  in  certain 
States. 

My  own  State  of  Florida  has  received 
some  technical  assistance  from  HEW  for 
Improvement  of  social  services  programs. 
I  believe  such  help  should  be  given  by 
HEW.  But  it  should  be  given  equitably  to 
all  States.  Instead,  the  administration  is 
attempting  to  cut  off  expansion  just  after 
a  few  States  have  slipped  imder  the  wire 
with  State  plan  changes.  This  is  unfair, 
especiallj'  since  the  few  States  who  al- 
ready benefited  were  among  the  high- 
est in  per  capita  social  services  expendi- 
tures before  their  recent  increases. 

EEFINANCINC 

One  argument  that  has  been  made  in 
favor  of  such  limitations  is  that  the  ad- 
ditional Federal  money  is  simply  replac- 
ing State  money  rather  thsm  expanding 
social  services  in  the  States. 
CXVm 1430— Part  18 


First,  It  Is  difficult  to  understand  how 
an  administration  which  has  been  talk- 
ing "revenue  sharing"  for  3  yeats  can  be 
opposed  to  some  fiscal  relief  to  the  States 
in  the  area  of  alleviating  their  welfare 
burden.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case 
of  these  social  services  programs,  which 
offer  to  States  some  of  the  greatest  flex- 
ibility of  any  Federal  program. 

Second,  there  is  little  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  charge  of  State  refinancing 
through  these  programs.  In  my  own 
State,  the  additional  Federal  dollars  re- 
ceived have  gone  almost  entirely  into  ex- 
panded social  services,  such  as  day  care, 
help  to  mentally  ill  and  retarded  chil- 
dren, services  to  reduce  juvenile  delin- 
quency, drug  and  alcohol  abuse  services, 
and  most  important  services  to  the  aged 
and  disabled.  Moreover,  these  social  serv- 
ices go  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  who  are 
so  often  missed  by  other  State  and  Fed- 
eral programs  aimed  at  these  problems. 
The  charge  of  refinancing  is  also  denied 
by  the  many  private  and  voluntary  social 
services  agencies  who  operate  under  con- 
tract with  the  State  programs.  Such 
public  voluntary  cooperation  is  rare  In 
this  country,  but  is  clearly  on  the  in- 
crease in  these  programs. 

INCONSISTENT     WITH     PROPER     ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  President,  earher  this  month  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  issued  a  new  regulation  requir- 
ing States  to  administer  these  social 
services  prograjns  separately  from  the 
welfare  cash  assistance  programs,  effec- 
tive next  January.  This  will  cause  a 
major  change  in  the  State  programs,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  improved  account- 
ability for  social  services  expenditures. 

Our  own  experience  in  Florida,  while 
.supporting  the  value  of  this  change,  also 
proves  that  such  separate  administration 
involves  higher  initial  administrative 
costs  to  the  social  services  program. 

Severe  cuts  in  Federal  funds,  especially 
at  this  time,  are  inconsistent  with  this 
Federal  regulation.  Such  limits  will  work 
directly  against  the  very  same  accoimta- 
billty  measures  which  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  just 
taken.  The  States  will  be  squeezed  even 
further  than  they  are  now,  and  will  have 
no  choice  but  to  begin  cutting  back  on 
important  social  services  programs  to 
meet  the  higher  administrative  costs. 

It  is  very  easy  to  confuse  fiscal  savings 
with  accoimtability.  One  does  not  neces- 
sarily promote  the  other.  In  fact,  to  pur- 
sue fiscal  savings  without  adequate  ac- 
coimtability is.  in  effect,  to  make  random 
cuts  without  knowing  what  is  being  cut 
off.  Perhaps  If  HEW  vigorously  pursues 
tighter  management  controls  than  are 
now  in  effect,  it  will  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion next  year  to  explain  to  Congress  who 
would  be  hurt  by  such  limitation.  Cer- 
tainly that  information  is  not  on  the 
table  for  us  now. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Florida  will 
again  indulge  me. 

I  ask  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  close  the  south  doors  to  the 
Chamber  to  keep  out  the  noise  that  Is 
coming  from  outside  and  creating  a  dis- 
turbance and  interfering  with  and  inter- 
rupting the  conduct  of  the  Senate's 
business. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  is  so  directed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  closing  the  south  doors  would 
disrupt  our  proceedings  because  we  can- 
not get  to  the  office  of  the  minority 
leader.  I  do  not  see  why  the  passageway 
could  not  be  cleared  of  these  people, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  passage- 
way is  being  cleared.  The  police  are  re- 
moving the  demonstrators,  but  only  20 
can  be  removed  at  a  time.  The  Sergeant 
at  Arms  is  carrying  out  the  previous 
order.  In  the  meantime,  I  ask  that  the 
doors  be  closed. 

Mr.  TOViTER.  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida  for  yielding. 

StTMMABT 

Mr.  CHILEfi.  Mr.  President,  the  $2.5 
biUion  ceiling  is  unworthy  in  its  effect* 
on  poor  people.  It  is  ineqmtable  in  its  ef- 
fects on  States,  especially  in  light  of  re- 
cent approval  of  expansion  in  a  few  large 
States,  with  the  help  of  this  adnunistra- 
tioiL  It  Is  inconsistent  with  the  adminis- 
tration's poeition  on  increased  State  flex- 
ibility and  with  new  HEW  regulations  for 
improved  administration  of  sodal  serv- 
ices programs.  And  it  is  improper  as  an 
appropriation,  rather  than  an  authori- 
zation liniitati<»i. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  strong  accountability  and  rea- 
sonable allocation  for  social  services  pro- 
grams. Ttiis  present  provision  in  HJl. 
15417,  however,  is  the  wTong  way  to  ac- 
complish this,  at  the  wrong  place,  and  at 
the  wrong  time.  And  finally,  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  whole  direction  taken  by 
Senator  Talmadgk  in  his  amendments  to 
the  work  incentive  program,  which  in 
fact  raised  the  Federal  matching  share 
from  75  to  90  percent  for  these  critical 
work-related  social  services.  This  change 
is  slated  to  become  effective  July  1.  or 
next  week.  I  urge  this  limiting  language 
be  sticken  fn»n  the  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
chairman  to  yield  time  to  me  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  v-leld  time  on  the 
amendment  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  and  frankly 
some  little  astonishment  to  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida. I  hold  him  in  the  highest  regard. 
I  have  great  admiration  for  him  and  I 
predict  for  birn  a  verj'  brUliant  and  use- 
ful career  in  this  body.  But  he  has  not 
been  here  very  long  and  before  he  passes 
judgment  on  a  rather  complex  subject 
that  some  of  us  have  been  working  on  for 
12  or  15  years,  I  think  that  he  might 
review  a  Uttle  of  the  history  and  the 
facts. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  is  a  most 
reasonable  provision.  It  does  little  but 
establish  a  celling.  Let  me  suggest  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  ajcd 
call  to  his  attention  a  couple  of  fact* 
that  apparently  he  has  not  taken  into 
consideration. 

In  the  last  3  years  the  money  used  by 
the  States  in  this  Union  in  their  welfare 
administration,  just  used  to  pay  State 
employees,  not  1  red  cent  of  which  ever 
goes  into  the  hands  or  pockets  of  any 
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needy  person,  has  tripled,  and  unfortu- 
nately the  law  leaves  It  completely  open 
ended,  for  whatever  any  State  chooses 
to  appropriate,  the  Federal  Government 
must  match. 

Now,  2  years  ago  we  endeavored  to 
close  that  hole,  leaving  plenty  of  leeway, 
and  we  heard  outcries  all  over  the  Sen- 
ate, such  as  I  have  just  been  listening  to 
from  the  Senator  from  Florida,  and  we 
did  not  succeed. 

Last  year  we  wrote  Into  the  bill  a  pro- 
vision that  no  State  should  spend  more 
than  120  percent  of  what  it  had  spent 
the  '"^ar  before.  I  will  tell  Senators  what 
hat  led.  That  provision  would  have 
meaiii.  that  no  State  in  this  Union  would 
have  lost  one  nickel,  except  one  possibil- 
ity. I  never  in  my  life  heard  such  an  up- 
roar, that  far  surpassed  the  outcries  of 
my  friend  from  Florida,  as  we  heard  from 
the  great  State  of  California,  the  largest 
State  in  population  in  the  Union,  a  SUte 
we  all  admire  and  which  we  are  proud. 
The  great  State  of  California  gets  the 
lion's  share  because  it  is  so  big.  but  it 
protested  vigorously.  The  protests  were 
nonpartisan.  We  had  a  message  from 
CJovemor  Reagan  saying  that  if  we  put 
that  limit  of  120  percent  on,  it  would  cost 
his  State  of  California  $100  million  that 
we  were  taking  heartlessly  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people  of  Calif orlna. 

Then,  both  Senators  from  California, 
as  is  their  duty,  and  quite  legitimately 
and  open,  proceeded  to  wring  their  hands 
and  gnash  their  teeth  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Senators  Cranston  and  Ttjnney 
alleged  that  their  information  from  Cali- 
fornia indicated  that  a  115  percent 
limitation  would  cost  the  State  $80  mil- 
lion. We  had  it  at  115  percent  and  then 
we  put  it  at  120  percent.  But  no.  Gover- 
nor Reagan  said  it  would  cost  $100  mil- 
lion. We  succeeded  in  eradicating  it  and 
opening  up  the  doors.  So  what  happened 
in  California? 

California  had  spent  in  fiscal  1971,  un- 
der this  administration,  $211  million.  In 
fiscal  1972,  last  year,  when  they  got 
around  to  it,  they  spent  $250  million.  If 
the  115-percent  lid  had  been  on.  it  would 
have  cost  the  great  State  of  California 
Just  $10  million.  If  the  120-percent  lid 
had  been  put  on,  which  we  offered  to  take 
in  order  to  establish  the  principle  that 
the  States  of  this  Union  cannot  simply 
bleed  us,  and  be  no  longer  powerless  to 
do  anything  about  it,  it  would  not  have 
cost  the  State  of  Califcmia  one  single 
nickel. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator,  when  he 
was  walking  about  Florida,  had  noticed 
what  I  notice  when  I  walk  about  New 
Hampshire,  though  my  walking  appara- 
tus is  no  longer  as  good  as  his,  he  would 
have  seen  the  same,  ample  evidence  in 
Florida,  I  suspect,  as  I  find  in  my  State, 
and  as  every  Senator  will  find  in  his 
State,  that  every  single  one  of  tnese 
States,  when  they  make  their  estimates, 
are  very  sure — to  make  estimates  big 
enough  so  that  they  are  not  going  to  be 
cheated  by  any  other  State  and  get  their 
full  share  of  the  gravy.  I  do  .lot  blame 
them:  it  is  good  business;  they  do  not 
want  to  be  suckers.  But  when  the  time 
comes  to  raise  their  matching  funds — we 
have  gone  back  over  the  records — they  do 
not  match  them. 


As  if  that  were  not  enough,  the  es- 
timates we  have  now  from  all  the  States 
total  $2  162  billion.  So  we  put  chls  figure 
at  $2.5  billion  to  make  absolutely  sure 
that,  based  on  their  own  estimates.  It 
would  not  cost  a  single  State  in  this  Un- 
ion anything.  In  all  probability  they 
would  not  get  up  to  $2.5  billion,  but  it 
would  at  least  establish  for  the  future 
the  principle  that  there  shall  be  some 
limit. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  said  something 
about  the  administration — this  emanated 
from  downtown — is  talking  about  tax 
sharing,  and  it  is  all  very  hypocritical 
and  a  horrible  thing,  what  we  are  doing 
here  and  what  the  administration  is 
doing.  I  would  like  to  remind  him  of 
something.  I  would  like  to  remind  him 
that  a  few  months  ago  the  President  sent 
up  here  a  bill  called  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act.  The  Senate  passed  it.  I  was 
one  of  a  few  who  voted  against  it.  Why 
did  I  vote  against  it?  I  voted  against  it 
because  I  thought  it  was  a  thoroughly 
unsound  bill.  It  provided  Federal  money 
to  enable  States  to  employ  more  people 
in  the  statehouses,  and  in  the  depart- 
ments and  counties  and  cities  to  employ 
more  people  in  their  administrative  du- 
ties. I  opposed  it  because  I  said  these  are 
not  the  people  we  want  to  create  jobs  for. 
This  is  simply  creating  jobs  for  a  lot  of 
political  hangers-on  and  old  ward  heel- 
ers. It  is  helping  build  up  a  State  bu- 
reaucracy or  a  city  bureaucracy.  And  I 
voted  against  the  bill. 

But,  as  usual.  I  was  outvoted,  and  so 
the  authorization  was  passed;  $1  billion 
for  the  first  year.  This  year,  $1,250  billion. 

We  have  appropriated  and  put  into  the 
bill  that  is  before  you  in  the  Senate  to- 
day— perhaps  the  Senator  from  Florida 
had  not  noticed  It — $1,250  billion  for  this 
year's  expenditures  for  States  to  use  in 
liirlng  people  to  help  administer  their 
State  programs. 

So  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  our  at- 
tempt was  to  at  least  put  a  stopper  in 
the  sink  somewhere,  we  have  not  only 
gone  so  far  that  we  have  provided  $2.5 
billion  when  aU  the  total  estimates  so  far 
come  to  only  $2,162  billion,  but  there  is 
in  this  bill  more  gravy  that  these  States 
are  so  anxious  to  resort  to. 

Mr.  President,  you  never  heard  such  a 
racket.  Talk  about  the  AFLr-CIO  or  any 
other  union  organization  in  this  coun- 
try. They  are  amateurs  compared  with 
the  people  who  have  their  noses  in  the 
public  trough.  My  telephone  has  been 
ringing  for  3  days,  and  I  have  talked  with 
more  social  workers  about  the  horrible 
provision  that  Is  in  the  bill.  They  sounded 
sweet  and  nice,  and  if  I  were  30  years 
younger,  I  would  like  to  have  had  them 
come  in  and  talk  with  me,  but  they  do  not 
know  any  more  about  what  they  are 
talking  about  than  does  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

They  had  simply  had  the  word  passed 
down  the  line  to  them  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
is  trying  to  put  some  limit  on  what  the 
States  can  reach  right  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  take  out,  without  any  let 
or  hindrance,  to  spend  on  administration. 

The  money  requested  by  the  States  is 
increasing,  and  mine  is  one  of  them.  I 


had  a  communication  from  my  state 
government.  I  had  a  commxuiication 
from  my  Governor.  I  like  to  take  care  of 
the  interests  of  my  State,  but  not  like 
Jesse  James  took  care  of  his  interests. 
There  has  to  be  a  line  drawn  somewhere, 
when  you  have  an  open  sieve  so  that  in 
3  years  it  triples.  This  year  it  will  prob- 
ably quadruple.  In  addition,  there  is  all 
this  other  gravy. 

I  think  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  was  one  of  the  poorest  things  ttiat 
this  administration  supported,  when  they 
provided  $1  billion  the  first  year  and 
$1.25  billion  the  next  year,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  much  in  other  years,  to  fur- 
nish employment  for  those  people  so  they 
can  build  up  bigger  bureaucracies. 

The  place  where  we  want  to  put  our 
money  is  into  the  hands  of  people  who 
are  hungry,  into  the  hands  of  people  who 
do  not  have  sufQcient  clothing.  Into  the 
hands  of  people  who  are  the  forgotten 
people  in  this  great  civilization  that  we 
brag  so  much  about,  into  the  liands  of 
aged  people  who  are  living  on  social  se- 
curity or  a  mere  pittance,  into  the  hands 
of  ambitious  young  people  who  want  a 
chance  to  get  out  of  their  environment 
and  make  something  of  themselves — not 
into  the  hands — Mr.  President.  I  repeat, 
not  into  the  hands — of  a  bunch  of  politi- 
cians and  do-gooders  and  social  workers 
who  nm  around  poking  their  noses  into 
everybody's  business  and  asking  some 
poor  old  grandfather  how  much  he 
spends  for  his  tobacco  each  week. 

I  listened  to  one  of  those  interviews. 
She  was  pretty.  She  had  just  come  out  of 
Vassar,  I  think,  or  probably  Yale  or  Har- 
vard now.  Everything  has  gone  coed. 

But  she  was  up  talking  to  this  poor  old 
fellow  who  was  sitting  out  in  front  of  his 
tar  paper  shack,  and  demanding  of  him 
to  tell  her  how  much  money  he  used  a 
week  buying  smoking  tobacco  for  liis 
pipe. 

That  is  where  you  people  want  to  spend 
your  money.  You  do  not  want  to  send  it 
to  the  people  who  need  it.  You  want  to 
help  Florida,  help  California,  help  New 
Hampshire,  help  New  York,  and  help 
Cormecticut  build  up  bigger  organiza- 
tions. It  is  not  enough  that  place  a  limit 
high  above  the  estimates  that  have  been 
made  by  States  that  do  not  make  he 
mistake  of  imderestimating.  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  put  in  this  bill  SI. 25  bil- 
lion for  the  foolish  notion  of  help  for 
more  bureaucracies  in  the  State  capitals, 
the  county  seats,  and  the  city  halls.  No. 
no,  we  have  to  strike  it  all  out.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  thinks  this  was  too 
harsh,  the  $2.5  billion,  when  so  far  they 
have  only  suggested  that  they  require 
$2,162  billion. 

He  could  have  raised  the  limit.  In- 
stead of  $2.5  billion,  make  it  $3  billion. 
But  no,  he  wants  to  strike  out  every 
word,  :\nd  leave  it.  every  vestige  of  it.  He 
wants  to  stick  to  the  principle  that  Con- 
gress, once  having  made  the  mistake  of 
authorizmg  a  matching  fund  without 
limit,  has  to  be  henceforth  at  the  mercy 
of  the  States,  to  spend  and  spend  and 
spend;  that  we  must  take  the  taxpayers' 
money  and  help  every  man  who  is  run- 
ning for  Governor,  or  wants  to  be  Gov- 
ernor agam.  or  nmning  for  Senator,  or 
wants  to  be  Senator  again,  to  have  plenty 
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of  jobs  back  in  the  States  supervising  the 
poor.  Mr  President,  the  poor  are  getting 
supervised  to  death. 

I  never  dreamed.  I  am  frank  to 
say,  Mr.  President,  that  any  Senator 
woiild  .'itand  on  this  floor  and  object  to 
this  provLsion.  And  I  am  very  frank  to 
say  we  added  enough  to  it  to  be  certain 
every  State  was  covered.  The  committee 
has  tried  to  be  as  cooperative  as  possible. 
We  have  already,  this  afternoon,  ac- 
cepted $330  million  on  top  of  the  $1  bil- 
lion that  we  added  to  this  bill,  and  on 
top  of  the  $1  billion  that  the  House 
added  to  the  bill. 

But  I  am  not  agreeing  to  any  more 
after  this  one.  when  Senators  come  in 
and  want  to  strip  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment .so  it  stands  naked  and  helpless. 
There  wi"'  be  no  mi^re  additions  to  th'.s 
bill  agreed  to  by  th*£  .Senator. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  i-resident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 

No  more  agreed  to  by  this  Senator.  The 
Senatp  can  vote  it,  but  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  not  going  to  indulge  in 
any  further  raids  on  the  Treasury'. 

Of  course,  if  I  have  spoken  impetuous- 
ly, let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  that  he 
is  a  fine  yoimg  man,  I  admire  him  and 
like  him.  and  if  he  wants  to  come  back, 
I  jneld  to  liim. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  did  I  hear 
the  Senator  say  after  this  he  was  not 
going  to  agree  to  any  more? 

Mr.  COTTON.  No;  I  am  not  going  to 
agree  to  this.  The  Senate  can  vote  it.  but 
not  with  mv  vote. 

So  what?  We  stUl  have  the  right  to 
frankly  oppose  something.  Whatever  the 
Senate  sees  fit  to  add  to  this  bill,  of 
course,  when  we  go  to  conference,  we 
have  to  represent  the  Senate,  and  that  I 
will  do,  but  I  am  not  going  to  do  it  with- 
out a  protest.  And  Senators  had  better 
vote  on  the  rest  of  these  amendments.  I 
hope,  Mr.  President,  that  if  anyone  has 
any  regard  whatsoever,  not  only  for  the 
future  solvency  of  this  Government  but 
for  the  aim  of  getting  our  money  to  the 
people  who  need  it,  that  this  amendment 
will  be  rejected. 

I  do  not  think  there  are  enough  Sen- 
ators In  the  Chamber  so  that  I  can  ask 
for  the  yeas  sind  nays. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  join  the  Senator  in 
that  request. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  omCER.  There  is 
not  a  sufiBcient  second. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON,  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  so  that  we 
can  get  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  On  my  share  of  the  time 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield.  I  join  in  the  request  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  Perhaps  while  we  are 
waiting.  I  can  make  some  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  renew  his 
request? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  renew  my  request  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.   CHILES.   Mr.   President.   I   >-ield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that  I 
appreciate  very  much  his  kind  remarks 
in  the  opening  of  his  address.  He  was 
most  kind  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Florida.  I  appreciate  that  very  much. 
I  stand  at  the  feet  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  not  only 
on  this  sub,f.ot.  but  on  many  others  that 
will  come  c<eforc  this  body  this  session. 
But  despite  by  absence  of  knowledge 
or  lack  of  education  on  this  subject  in 
the  brief  time  in  which  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  body,  I  still  press  the 
amendment  I  am  offering. 

As  I  listened  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire,  he  mentioned 
that  this  amendment  will  not  cost  any 
State  anything,  and  that  the  bill  as  it 
is  now  written  with  a  limitation  will  not 
cost  any  State  anythin?.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  stand  here  .iust  for  costs.  In 
my  amendment,  I  really  am  seeking 
equity.  I  seek  equity  with  the  great 
State  of  California,  which  Is  getting  $273 
million  under  this  program,  so  that  they 
can  take  care  of  their  needy  people,  with 
which  they  can  match  25  percent  State 
funds  to  75  percent  Federal  funds. 

I  seek  equity  with  the  great  State  of 
Illinois,  that  has  now  been  approved  for 
a  program,  and  they  will  receive  $147 
million  to  match  with  25  percent  State 
funds. 

I  seek  equity  not  only  for  the  otate 
of  Florida,  because  Florida  is  now  getting 
its  program  approved,  but  for  the  State 
of  Georgia,  for  the  State  of  Alabama, 
and  for  28  States  that  are  now  trying  to 
obtain  some  of  these  funds  on  the  same 
basis  that  Csdifomia,  Illinois,  New  York, 
and  other  States  are. 

If  there  is  something  wrong  with  this 
program,  then  I  urge  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  with  liis 
great  wisdom,  which  I  respect,  to  do 
something  about  the  program,  to  do 
something  about  the  authorization,  to 
do  something  to  see  that  California,  Flor- 
ida, and  New  Hampshire  share  equally 
under  the  program,  to  put  in  some  guide- 
lines. If  he  wants  to,  to  see  that  the 
money  is  spent  properly,  to  see  that  we 
administer  it  properly,  and  do  not  just 
put  many  people  out  on  a  payroll  so 
that  they  will  be  able  to  campaign  for 
someone — to  do  that,  but  not  come  in  on 
an  appropriation  bill  and  say,  "We  are 
just  going  to  put  a  Uttle  ceiling  on  this; 
we  are  going  to  allow  CaUfomla  to  go 
forward,  and  have  this  tremendous  in- 
fusion of  money  to  take  care  of  its  peo- 
ple; we  are  going  to  allow  Illinois  to  do 
that,  and  we  are  going  to  allow  New 
York  to  do  that,  but  we  are  going  to 
deny  Connecticut  the  right  to  be  able 
to  do  that  for  its  people." 

We  are  going  to  require  them  to  have  to 
infuse  all  their  State  dollars.  We  are  go- 
ing to  require  them  to  tax  with  real 
property  taxes  and  sales  taxes  and  State 
income  taxes  and  other  things  in  their 
State  or  not  have  programs. 

We  talk  about  these  programs.  What 
are  we  talking  about?  We  are  talking 


about  child  care,  in-home-chlld  care, 
out-of-home  child  care,  children's  in- 
stitutions. We  are  talking  about  protec- 
tive services  to  children,  to  prohibit  ne- 
glect, to  prohibit  abuse,  to  prohibit  aban- 
donment :  house  maker's  ,ser\ices,  to  help 
aged  persons  be  able  to  remain  m  their 
own  homej  rather  than  go  to  some  in- 
stitution: services  to  reduce  drug  and  al- 
cohol abuse;  home  management  and  con- 
.sumer  education  for  families. 

Are  these  giveaway  programs?  The 
people  in  my  State  do  not  think  so.  We 
have  been  p)aying  for  them  with  State 
dollars.  We  would  like  a  Uttle  help,  be- 
cnu  e  they  are  national  in  scope. 

Family  planning  services — is  that  a 
giveaway  program?  To  try  to  keep  people 
from  having  kids  they  cannot  support, 
they  cannot  take  care  of.  To  tr>'  to  do 
something  about  drug  abuse — is  that  a 
giveaway  program?  What  is  it  going  to 
cost  us  down  the  road,  in  institutions? 
What  is  it  going  to  cost  us  in  police  pro- 
tection down  the  road?  These  are  the 
things  that  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
with  his  absence  of  knowiedge  on  this 
bill,  seeks  to  address  m  this  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  the  issues  are 
clear,  and  the  parties  can  determine  how 
they  want  to  vote  on  this  It  has  been 
before  the  Senate  twice  before — at  one 
time  in  a  5  percent  or  10  percent  limi- 
tation. Now.  under  this  kind  of  program, 
are  we  going  to  try  to  do  it  in  this  way, 
or  are  we  going  to  tr>-  to  get  our  authori- 
zation legislation  and  do  something  that 
is  going  to  be  fair?  That  is  what  I  think 
we  should  do  in  addressing  ourselves  to 
this  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNDSON.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  on  the  bill  as  I  may  reqmre. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Florida  will  take  a  look  at  what  he  just 
said  and  analyze  it  a  little.  These  are  not 
giveaway  programs.  These  are  programs 
on  which  we  have  been  working  for 
years  and  years  and  years,  and  they  are 
good  programs — every  one  he  has  men- 
ticwied. 

We  have  constantly  increased  the 
money  over  the  years,  over  objections  of 
the  budget,  and  many  times  over  the  ob- 
iectlons  of  the  House. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
administrative  costs,  not  what  the  peo- 
ple get.  We  want  to  make  it  more  effi- 
cient, so  that  the  people  he  talks  about, 
about  whom  he  is  deeply  concerned,  will 
get  more. 

We  have  gone  through  this  witli  the 
people  involved  over  find  over  again.  I 
hear  from  my  Governor,  and  others  hear 
from  their  Governors.  They  talk  to  the 
fellow  in  the  welfare  department,  and 
he  wants  25  new  people  or  he  cannot 
lose  one — not  one.  He  calls  the  Senators. 
All  we  are  saying  is  that  we  want  to 
be  a  little  prudent  about  administration. 
I  think  too  many  people  are  Invcdved  In 
administering  these  programs.  I  have 
had  some  experience.  We  have  listened 
to  them.  For  3  years,  we  have  been  trying 
to  get  HETW  to  reexamine  this  and  to  re- 
examine the  estimates  that  come  in.  No- 
body imderestlmates  this  when  It  comes 
to  jobs,  unless  something  unusual  comes 
up  in  the  meantime.  They  overestimate. 
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I  know  that.  I  could  cite  chapter  and 
verse  on  that. 

We  are  trying  to  be  a  little  more  pru- 
dent and  to  have  more  efficient  service. 
We  never  could  find  out  from  HEW 
what  .specific  services  are  being  rendered 
in  some  cases.  So  we  said.  "Evaluate  it, 
and  in  the  meantime  we  will  have  a 
ceiling  that  is  plenty  high  if  they  need 
any  more  people,  actually  need  them." 
We  said  that  the  $2.5  billion  ought  to 
suffice.  We  shifted  from  a  percentage  of 
increase  figure.  I  always  felt  that  a  fair 
and  equitable  percentage  increase  ceil- 
ing—10,  15,  20,  whatever  it  might  be — 
would  be  suitable.  Now  we  would  have  a 
dollar  limitation,  a  ceiling  upon  the  en- 
tire account. 

You  cannot  define  the  allowable  serv- 
ices. Anything  that  is  needed,  they  are 
going  to  have.  I  am  getting  a  little  wor- 
ried about  employment  funded  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  field.  At  least 
614,000  people  are  now  employed — di- 
rectly or  indirectly  through  grants  and 
contracts — by  HEW,  and  that  is  a  con- 
servative figure.  They  could  not  even  fig- 
ure it  out  at  one  time.  Now  they  come 
up  with  an  estimate.  It  is  probably  closer 
to  700,000. 

We  want  to  support  these  services,  but 
we  want  them  efficient.  No  one  can  tell 
me  that  m  any  State  department  there 
are  not  too  many  people  in  some  cases. 
If  a  program  calls  for  20  people  or  30 
people  for  administrative  assistance,  and 
they  are  needed  I  do  not  say  that  you 
should  make  a  big  cut.  But  in  other  pro- 
grams you  nught  be  able  to  get  along 
with  ie.ss  people.  All  we  are  talking  about 
is  administration. 

This  is  not  any  cut  in  the  needs  of 
people.  No  one  can  effectively  suggest 
'hat  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
and  I  have  cut  the  HEW  appropriations. 
We  are  accused  of  just  the  opposite,  and 
we  accept  tiaat.  The  Semtor  was  not 
here,  but  I  get  vetoed  every  once  in  a 
wlule.  I  am  tlie  most  vetoed  Member  of 
the  US.  Senate,  because  we  keep  in- 
creasing these  amounts.  We  are  trying 
here  to  get  some  efficiency  and  control 
over  the  expenditure  of  public  funds. 

I  do  not  want  to  accuse  anybody,  but 
I  know  of  some  cases  where  four  or  five 
people  are  involved  and  it  is  obvious  du- 
pUcation.  This  is  even  more  difficult  than 
lookmg  at  the  administration  of  one  pro- 
gram. Four  or  five  people  for  one  or  two 
families  will  be  involved,  with  different 
programs  that  overlap,  and  it  is  pretty 
hard  for  us  to  segregate  them. 

We  are  trying  to  take  a  look  at  this, 
and  we  have  a  limitation  to  take  care  of 
anything  they  want.  We  do  not  get  much 
help  downtown  on  this  overlapping,  ad- 
ministrationwise,  except  that  they  are 
greatly  concerned  about  the  growing 
cost.  There  has  not  been  much  evalua- 
tion of  it. 

We  hear  hundreds  of  witnesses  in  this 
field:  Change  the  different  programs  I 
suspect  that  the  sign  painter  at  HEW 
Is  the  busiest  msm  in  town.  He  must 
work  24  hours  a  day.  with  a  couple  of 
assistants,  in  that  big,  sprawling  Depart- 
ment. 

I  do  not  want  any  intimation  here 
that  we  are  not  doing  the  best  we  can 


to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  people 
in  these  programs.  I  think  that  some  of 
the  programs  are  overstaffed.  It  is  as 
plam  ;\s  tliat.  That  has  been  my  experi- 
ence. And  I  would  say  that  in  my  own 
State. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  over  every 
one  of  the  fine  causes  named  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida:  Family  planning, 
alcoholism,  narcotics  addiction,  child 
care,  child  health.  In  the  case  of  every 
one  of  them,  this  bill  is  much  larger  than 
last  fiscal  year.  We  have  increased  every 
one  of  them. 

So  that  the  mere  f£ict  that — I  do  not 
want  to  speak  disparagingly  of  any  other 
State,  but  I  can  certainly  be  permitted 
to  say  of  New  Hampshire — but  I  know 
many  good  yankees  up  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, if  by  spending  S25  they  can  get 
$75,  they  are  not  quite  so  frugal  or  so 
tlirifty  or  so  careful  as  they  would  be  if 
they  had  to  match  it  dollar  for  dollar. 
That  is  the  reason  the  expenses  go  up 
so  fast. 

I  am  going  to  leave  that  statement  in 
the  Record.  I  do  not  care  if  everyone 
in  New  Hampshire  reads  it,  because  it  is 
true.  1  Laughter.] 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  statements  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  <Mr. 
Magnusoni  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  >  Mr.  Cotton  ) 
and  I  want  them  to  understand  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Florida  does  not 
feel  in  any  way  they  are  neglectful  of 
people  programs,  or  programs  that  take 
care  of  people  who  cannot  take  care 
of  themselves.  I  am  mindful  of  the 
distinguished  record  that  both  Senators 
have  made  in  those  causes. 

The  one  thing  that  I  have  not  heard 
from  either  of  them,  though,  is:  How  is 
It  fair  for  California,  New  York,  or  Il- 
linois, to  be  able  to  fund  the  programs 
for  their  States  with  75-percent  match- 
ing money  from  the  Federal  Government 
and  only  25  percent  of  State  fimds,  while 
they  are  going  to  prevent  some  28  other 
States,  who  are  now  seeking  to  be  able 
to  implement  their  programs  on  the  same 
basis,  from  doing  that? 

As  to  the  eloquent  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  in  regard  to 
trying  to  determine  what  the  adminis- 
trative costs  are,  I  join  him  in  that  re- 
gard to  the  fullest  extent  of  my  capabili- 
ties, but  I  do  not  know  how  this  cap 
does  that.  I  do  not  know  what  this  cap 
does.  How  does  it  provide  any  better  ad- 
ministration in  California?  How  does  it 
provide  any  better  administration  in 
New  York,  or  in  Illinois,  or  really,  in  any 
other  place  by  virtue  of  this  cap? 

We  are  now  talking  about  authoriza- 
tion legislation  that  needs  to  be  enacted. 
We  are  talking  about  the  oversight  that 
needs  to  be  handled  by  committees,  and 
we  are  talking  about  a  number  of  other 
things,  but  not  something  that  we  are 
going  to  do  by  putting  on  a  cap  and  pe- 
nalizing the  States  now  trying  to  be  able 
to  do  for  their  citizens  what  we  are  al- 
ready allowing  part  of  the  States  to  do. 
We  should  take  the  freeze  off  and  go  for- 
ward with  any  kind  of  oversight  and 
authorization  legislation  we  can  come  up 


with  that  holds  this  department  in  check. 
It  certainly  does  need  to  be  checked. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  for  a  question 
on  my  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Tlus  question  is  not 
meant  to  be  argumentative.  It  is  really 
one  just  seeking  information.  The  Sena- 
tor mentioned  28  States  winch  are  losing 
by  this  limitation.  They  must  have  made 
up  their  minds  in  the  past  30  days,  be- 
cause 1  month  ago  the  estimates  of 
all  the  States  was  $2,162,000,000.  Now  if 
there  are  28  States  that  have  had  second 
thoughts,  I  am  curious  to  know,  because 
only  2  years  ago  $750,000,000  covered 
this  whole  thing.  I  am  also  curious  to 
know,  inasmuch  as  this  limitation  is  only 
for  this  coming  year,  could  the  Senator 
from  Florida  name  the  sum  that  will 
cover  all  of  the  States'  requirements? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes,  sir.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  made  that  estimate  in  his 
opening  remarks,  that  approximately 
$3 ',2  to  S4  billion  would  be  required  to 
fimd  all  the  States  on  the  basis  that 
California  is  now  being  funded,  and  Il- 
linois, New  York,  and  those  States  au- 
thorized under  the  program. 

I  would  further  answer  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  by  saying,  as  I 
tried  to  do  in  my  rebuttal,  that  it  is  not 
a  question  of  whether  the  States  will  be 
cut.  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  cut  in 
the  dollars  they  were  given  last  year. 
It  is  a  question  of  whether  Florida  is 
going  to  be  able  to  be  treated  like  Cali- 
fornia; whether  Alabama  will  be  treated 
like  Illinois,  or  Maine  like  New  York,  and 
have  the  same  kind  of  matching  funds 
on  the  same  basis,  to  be  able  to  provide 
the  same  programs  for  their  people  which 
are  already  authorized  in  other  States. 

Mr.  COTTON.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator,  then,  some  kind  of  formula 
bas3d  on  the  population,  or  need,  or 
something  else,  so  that  they  can  all  be 
treated  fairly,  and  that  we  may  know 
that  they  will  be.  and  that  this  will  not 
be  i.  helter-skelter,  grab-bag  perform- 
ance. 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
should  be  talking  about.  We  shotUd  be 
talking  about  authorizing  legislation, 
vs-hich  is  open-ended  legislation  now.  and 
some  kind  of  equitable  formula  so  that 
eveiT  State  will  be  treated  the  same. 

Mr.  COTTON.  By  that  time  we  will 
have  "bought  the  world."  Undoubtedly 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  given  this 
thing  great  thought.  Perhaps  he  could 
present  a  limitation  that  would  be  good 
for  1  year,  which  would  put  a  little  more 
fairplay  into  this.  If  we  are  to  err  on 
the  liberal  side,  let  us  have  some  kind  of 
umpire. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  already  categorized  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  he  does  not 
know  much  about  this  subject  and  really 
would  not  be  responsible  to  do  tmything 
like  that  on  this  kind  of  subject.  We  have 
already  covered  that  field  amply.  I  would 
therefore  be  hesitant  to  come  up  with  a 
formula. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Not  at  all.  If  I  have 
said  anything  that  could  be  interpreted 
that  way,  I  withdraw  it  and  apologize  to 
the  Senator,  because  I  have  great  ad- 
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miration  for  his  ability.  I  hope  that  he 
would  help  us  to  devise  a  formula.  We 
want  to  be  fair. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  .Appropriations  Committee,  we  do 
not  have  much  to  do  with  formulas.  Your 
people  from  Florida  should  go  to  the 
committee  which  works  on  these  bills, 
and  take  it  up  with  them.  We  are  not 
talking  about  grants  to  people.  Surely 
the  limitation  on  administration  is  fair 
to  everyone.  It  will  apply  to  the  same 
people,  overall. 

If  California  has  more  projects  than 
Florida,  then  go  down  to  HEW  and  find 
out  about  it.  I  will  join  the  Senator.  But 
we  do  not  do  that  when  we  appropriate 
money.  We  try  to  put  a  ceiling  on,  wheth- 
er it  IS  administered  in  Florida,  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  New  Hampshire, 
or  in  California.  All  of  these  programs 
are  overstaffed. 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  what  we  have 
done.  We  have  gone  down  to  HEW.  That 
IS  where  we  found  out  about  California 
and  New  York  and  Illinois.  We  have  said 
that  that  looks  attractive  to  us  and  we 
would  like  to  be  able  to  participate  In 
that  and  do  that  for  our  citizens  just  as 
California  can.  We  did  not  think  It  up 
but  we  v.-ould  like  to  be  able  to  partici- 
pate. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  might  like  to  go 
with  the  Senator  down  there  with  him 
some  day,  the  next  time.  Maybe  there  is 
something  I  have  missed  which  could 
help  my  State  of  Washington.  But 
whether  I  have  missed  anything  or  not. 
whatever  they  have  in  my  State  or  in 
these  otlier  States.  I  want  to  see  the  ad- 
mirdstrative  costs  held  to  some  reason- 
able level,  whatever  the  program  is, 
whether  it  is  here,  or  there,  or  in  one  sec- 
tion or  another.  That  is  all  we  are  try- 
ing to  do.  There  are  many  programs  down 
there.  There  are  over  100  line  items  in 
this  bill  alone — just  line  it^ems. 

Mr.  TUNNEY'.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
can  be  complacent  about  the  phenomenal 
rise  in  Federal  expenditures  in  this  area 
of  social  services  and  administration  of 
welfare  programs.  Even  the  S2.5  billion 
figure  which  we  are  debating  represents 
a  tripling  of  Federal  matching  funds  for 
this  purpose  in  3  years. 

The  question  we  are  addressing  today, 
however,  is  not  whether  we  are  happy 
with  this  situation  or  not.  It  is  whether 
the  correct  solution  to  the  problem  is 
simply  to  draw  the  line  on  the  money 
which  the  Federal  Goverrunent  will  ap- 
propriate for  programs  which  it  has 
mandated  on  the  States.  To  my  mind  it 
is  not. 

To  begin  with,  disconcerting  as  the  $2.5 
billion  figure  may  be.  it  seems  sure  to  be 
insufacient  for  the  needs  of  the  coming 
year.  Since  the  submission  of  estimates 
on  which  the  committee's  calculations 
are  based,  almost  30  States  have  now 
either  gained  or  are  seeking  approval  for 
modified  social  service  programs  drawn 
up  with  the  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
c^ation,  and  Welfare.  These  amended  pro- 
grams. I  understand,  will  take  the  total 
beyond  the  amotmt  in  the  biU  before  us. 

To  deny  fimds  for  these  revised  pro- 
grams, as  would  be  nece.ssary  with  a 
closed-end  appropriation,   would   be   to 


perpetuate  an  inequity  between  the  citi- 
zens of  different  States.  For  while  there 
is  now  a  general  effort  by  the  States  to 
extend  their  social  services  imder  the  en- 
coin-agement  of  this  Federal  matching 
program,  they  are  at  very  different  levels 
of  advancement.  California,  for  example, 
was  the  firs  i.o  take  considerable  advan- 
tage of  the  .natching  fimds  offered.  Illi- 
nois has  followed  suit  more  recently,  and 
has  included  greatly  expanded  approved 
Federal  fimding  in  its  programing  for 
the  coming  year. 

Citizens  in  these  States  are  at  a  great 
comparative  advantage  over  those  in 
other  States  which  have  yet  to  win  ap- 
proval for  expanded  plans  with  improved 
services  and  markedly  increased  Federal 
iimding.  If  we  draw  the  line  now.  we 
effectively  say  that  by  this  limited  appro- 
priation we  have  decided  that  only  those 
States  which  got  in  early  may  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  the  programs  which  the  legis- 
lation intended  for  the  citizens  of  all 
States. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  law 
mandates  that  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments should  provide  social  services 
to  all  recipients  of  welfare,  and  to  others 
as  well.  It  encourages  the  development 
and  expansion  of  better  programs.  It  is 
founded  on  the  belief  that  social  seruces 
are  a  very  necessary  and  appropriate 
instrument  not  only  in  meeting  the  gen- 
uine needs  of  the  poor,  but  also  in  grap- 
pling with  the  welfare  problem  as  a 
whole. 

The  law  imposes  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  duly  to  provide  50-50  or 
75-25  matching  funds  for  the  programs 
it  mandates  upon  the  States.  As  the  law 
now  stands  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  the 
matching  funds  for  legitimate  expendi- 
tures on  services,  at  the  level  required  by 
circumstances. 

If  it  should  be  agreed  that  this  program 
is  leading  to  excessive  costs,  it  is  of 
course  the  prerogative  of  Congress  to 
change  the  program.  But  that  change 
should  come  in  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion, not  in  the  appropriations.  The  law 
now  provides  for  open-ended  funding  to 
match  appropriate  expenditures  in  the 
States.  It  is  quite  inconsistent  simply  to 
refuse  to  appropriate  the  amoimt  which 
IS  needed  to  fulfill  this  obligation. 

Mr.  President,  we  liave  been  proimsed 
that  welfare  reform  legislation  will  be 
taken  up  by  the  Senate  after  the  coming 
recess.  That  will  be  the  appropriate  time 
for  making  necessai-y  changes  in  the 
fimdamental  program,  and  mandating 
satisfactory  monitoring  and  cost-control 
procedures.  Until  then,  I  believe  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  appropriate  whatever 
funds  are  necessary  to  assist  the  States 
as  the  law  requires  in  providing  the  full 
range  of  social  services  which  aie  neces- 
sary. 

There  is  one  further  matter  of  concern 
to  me.  I  understand  from  the  California 
Depariment  of  Social  Welfare  that  my 
State  is  not  likely  to  go  beyond  the  $273 
million  contained  in  the  estimates  on 
which  these  appropriations  are  based. 

Yet  what  would  happai  if  it  should  run 
over  the  mark,  not  through  the  imple- 
mentation of  an  approved  plan  for  ex- 
pansion of  services,  but  through  greater 
than  expected  usage  of  services  which  the 


Federal  law  demands  must  be  provided 
on  an  equal  basis  for  present,  past,  and 
potttitial  welfare  recipients? 

More  Importantly,  what  happens  when 
it  turns  out  that  the  $2.5  billion  appro- 
priation is  not  enough  to  match  the  State 
and  local  funds  legitimately  expended  in 
providing  improved  services  in  a  large 
nimiber  of  States? 

The  law  requires  that  the  matching 
funds  should  be  provided.  But  how  is  the 
cake  to  be  divided?  Will  California  sun- 
ply  have  to  take  pot  luck,  without  any 
assurance  that  it  will  get  at  least  that 
$273  miUion  on  which  its  existing  pro- 
gram is  based?  'What  will  the  other 
States  get  if  they  implement  their  new 
programs?  How  will  it  be  decided  which 
States  are  to  be  denied  the  mandatory 
matching  for  their  attempt  to  provide 
services  at  a  level  now  provided  in  such 
States  as  California? 

There  is  no  formula  for  handling  such 
a  situation,  for  the  authorizing  law  does 
not  envisage  the  creation  of  such  a  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  fail  to  provide 
this  money,  we  will  simply  be  throwing 
the  financial  burden  of  programs  which 
Federal  legislation  both  mandates  and 
encourages  onto  State  and  local  jurisdic- 
tions which  do  not  have  the  capswiity  to 
bear  it. 

The  soaring  costs  of  services  and  ad- 
ministration is  of  deep  concern  to  us  all. 
However,  .simply  denying  funds  which 
the  authorizing  legislation  has  promised 
is  neither  a  consistent  nor  a  respoiisible 
way  of  meeting  the  problem. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
express  at  this  time  my  support  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  Irom  Florida 
'Mr.  Chiles;  to  the  Labor-HEW  Appro- 
priations biU  (HJl.  15417).  This  ame.nd- 
ment  would  remove  a  limitation  of  S2.5 
billion  on  appropriations  lor  services  im- 
der titles  I.  IVA.  X  and  XTV'  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  has  oeen  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

In  the  past.  Mr.  President,  my  own 
State  of  Teiuiessee  has  not  taken  lull 
tidvantage  of  the  open-ended  appropria- 
tion for  Federal  matching  funds  which 
has  been  available  for  social  services 
programs.  Under  the  leadership  of  our 
able  Governor  Winfieid  Durm.  however, 
the  State  has  now  geared  up  for  an  am- 
bitious and  farsiglited  program  of  serv- 
ices to  the  people  of  Tennessee  which 
will  greatly  expand  its  efforts  in  this 
area.  If  the  $2.5  billion  limitation  on  ap- 
propriations is  approved  by  the  Congress, 
the  State  will  not  be  able  to  carry  on 
their  effort. 

I  fully  understand  that  the  purpose 
of  the  committee's  recommendation  is 
the  establishment  of  a  more  prudent  and 
responsible  appropriations  policy,  and  I 
will  be  the  first  to  agree  that  we  must 
have  fiscal  responsibility  in  the  appro- 
priations process.  I  do  feel,  however,  that 
there  are  ways  to  achieve  that  coal  with- 
out adopting  on  arbitrary  limitation 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  penalizing 
those  States,  such  as  Tennessee,  which 
have  made  a  good-faith  and  vigorous  ef- 
fort to  improve  the  services  which  they 
can  render  their  citizens.  For  example,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Is  preparing  some  guidelines  which  will 
be  applicable  beginning  in  fiscal  1973 
and  which  will  have  the  effect  of  insur- 
ing that  State  programs  are  operated 
responsibly  and  that  the  best  possible 
use  IS  being  made  of  the  funds  which  are 
available. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  committee 
should  investigat*  this  and  other  possi- 
ble ways  of  insuring  that  social  services 
funds  are  not  misused.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  I  cannot  support  an  ar- 
bitrary limitation  on  appropriations 
which  could  cost  the  people  of  my  State 
vitally  needed  services  and  programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
Senator  Chiles'   amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr  CHILES.  I  yield  back  mj'  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on   this   amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles)  . 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  tMr. 
Gambrell),  the  Senator  from  Okahoma 
(Mr.  Harris  > ,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
f  Mr.  Mansfield  » .  the  Senator  from 
Wvoming  ^Mr.  McGeei.  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  '  Mr.  McGovehn  > .  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  iMr.  Peld, 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr. 
RiBicoFfi   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut Mr.  RiBicoFFi  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  'Mr.  Gambrelli  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  Mdndt) 
IS  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr. 
Baker  I  is  detained  on  official  business, 
and  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
•■yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  39, 
nays  52,  as  follows : 

(No  250 Leg.) 
YEAS — 39 


&(lUer 

Montoya 

Pack  wood 

Pastorc 

Pearson 

Proxmlre 


Baker 

Ganibrell 

Harris 


Rftndolpb  StennU 

Roth  Stevens 

Scott  Symington 

Smith  Thunnond 

Spong  Young 
Stafford 

NOT  VOTTNO — 9 

Matiafleld  Mundt 

McOee  Pell 

McGovern  Rlblcoff 


.\nen 

Bavh 

Beall 

Benisen 

Brock 

Brooke 

Case 

Cn..e.s 

Ch  irch 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Ervln 


Gravel 

Han 

Hartke 

Holliuns 
Huijhes 


Mxiskle 
Nelson 
Percy 
Sax  be 
Schwelker 


Humphrey  Sparkman 

Javits  Stevenson 

Jordan.  N.C.  Taft 

Kennedy  Talmadge 

M-ithlas  Tower 

Metcalt  Tunney 

Maudale  Welcker 
Williams 


Pul  bright  Moss 

NAYS— 52 

Aiken  Cannon 

Allotl  Cook 

Anderson  Cooper 

Bellmon  Goiton 

Bennett  Curtis 

Bible  Dole 

Bogijs  Dominick 

Buckley  Eastland 

Btirdlclt  Ellender 

Byrd.  Faanin 

Harry  P.,  Jr  Fong 
Byrd,  Robert  C.  Goldwater 


Gnffln 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hatfield 

Hniska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan, Idaho 

I^ong 

Magnuson 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 


So  Mr.   Chiles'  amendment  was  re- 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 

to    reconsider    the   vote    by    which    the 

amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON   I  move  to  lay  that 

motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  Ills  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  acts: 
On  June  16,  1972: 

S.  3607.  An  Act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  June  23.  1972: 

S.  66W.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963.  the  Oeneral  Education  Provi- 
sions .\ct  (Creating  a  National  Foundation 
fcr  Po3tsecondar>'  Education  and  a  National 
Institute  of  Education),  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Edu-'.'.ion  Act  of  1965.  Public  Law 
874.  Eighty- urst  Congress,  and  related  Acts, 
and  lor  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  'Mr.  Beall )  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  J.  Blackwell,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Maritime  Affairs,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


bill  which  we  have  received  and  reported 
is  scheduled  to  have  passed  the  Senate. 
The  only  bill  which  we  will  receive  which 
we  will  not  have  sufQclent  time  to  act 
upon  is  the  agriculture  bill,  and  I  have 
been  advised  we  will  not  receive  it  from 
the  House  until  Friday.  The  remaining 
three  appropriation  bills,  the  Department 
of  Defense  appropriation  bill,  the  mili- 
tary construction  appropriation  bill  and 
the  foreign  assistance  appropriation  bill, 
are  not  scheduled  to  be  reported  until 
some  time  after  the  recess. 

The  primary  reason  for  the  delay  In 
the  appropriation  bills  is  the  delay  in 
the  authorizing  process.  The  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  in  January  pro- 
vided new  obllgational  authority  to  be 
contained  in  the  appropriation  bills  of 
approximately  $170  billion,  of  which  ap- 
proximately $45  billion  required  author- 
izing legislation.  As  of  the  end  of  lut 
week,  only  $11.4  billion  of  the  $45  biUion 
had  been  authorized  by  the  Congress. 
Consequently,  it  is  not  possible  to  proc- 
ess these  appropriation  bills  to  final  con- 
clusion. Some  of  the  major  Item?  •^.i.a- 
ing  include  an  amount  ui  excess  of  $22 
billion  for  procurement  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  over  $2  billion  for  for- 
eign aid,  over  $700  million  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  approxi- 
mately $400  million  for  the  Office  of 
Child  Development. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  could  be 
better.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  done  its  very  best  to  han- 
dle the  appropriation  bills,  but  they  can- 
not be  all  processed  for  lack  of  authoriz- 
ing legislation.  I  do  hope  that  all  author- 
izing conmiittees  will  promptly  handle 
the  remaining  authorization  bills  so  that 
soon  after  the  recess  we  can  process  the 
remaining  appropriation  bills. 


PROCESSING     OP     APPROPRIATION 
BILLS 

Mr.  ELLEa^JDER.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  reported  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  evening  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1234  which  is  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  the  period  from  July  1,  1972,  to 
August  18,  1972,  and  provides  new  budget 
authority  for  the  entire  Government  for 
that  period, 

I  have  always  been  opposed  to  the  con- 
cept of  a  continuing  resolution.  The  Con- 
gress ought  to  process  the  authorization 
and  appropriation  bills  in  sufBcient  time 
so  that  there  would  be  no  need  for  a 
continuing  resolution.  The  Congress  this 
year  has  not  processed  the  authorization 
bills.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as 
chairman,  has  reported  every  appropri- 
ation bill  which  we  have  received  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  this  year, 
and  before  Friday  night  when  the  Con- 
gress recesses  for  the  convention,  every 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS,  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  "H.R.  15417) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Educatioa 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agen-ies.  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and 
for  other  ourposes. 

Mr.  SCOTT  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  in  order  for 
me  to  offer  amendment  No.  1300. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
.serving  the  right  *o  object,  what  is  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  about  to  explain  it. 
It  has  to  do  with  disaster  relief  on  the 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  this  unani- 
moiis  consent  waive  any  points  of  order 
on  nongermane  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If  the 
unanimous  consent  is  granted,  it  is  not 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  agree  to  unanimous  consent  without 
knowing  what  the  request  is. 
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I  have  to  reserve  the  right  to  object 
until  the  amendment  is  explained. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

On  page  46,  following  line  23,  insert  the 

following:  .  .  J  .V. 

Sec  409.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  the 
gum  of  $200,000,000  for  expenses  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency PTeparedness  under  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
explain  the  amendment  at  this  time, 
this  is  an  amendment  which  I  offer 
on    behalf    of    myself,    and    Senators 

SCHWEKER,       MATHIAS,       BEALL,       JAVITS, 

Buckley.  Case,  Williams,  Harry  P. 
Byrd,  Jr  ,  Spong,  Randolph,  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  and  Sparkman. 

The  amendment  would  appropriate 
funds  under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act,  as 
there  is  now  a  very  considerable  emer- 
gency of  which  I  think  the  general  pubUc 
is  well  aware.  This  would  make  addi- 
tional sums  of  Federal  money  available 
to  flood  victims  since  the  funds  now 
available  for  disasters  are  far  from  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  purpose.  This  measure 
follows  meetings  with  the  Governors  of 
the  several  States  Involved  and  a  meet- 
ing today  with  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  full  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion. Not  only  these  east  coast  States 
are  involved  but  also  I  believe  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  would  quaUfy,  along 
with  other  States. 

It  is  our  desire  to  have  the  Senate  act 
on  this  amendment  at  this  time,  since 
further  delay  would  certainly  result  in 
considerable  tragedy  aiid  considerable 
deferment  of  any  relief  for  the  thousands 
of  applicants  involved.  Li  Pennsylvania 
alone  there  are  200  facte  ries  which  are 
out  of  commission.  There  are  126  bridges 
out.  There  are  at  least  4'  dead.  One-hall 
of  the  highway  system  of  the  Common- 
wealth is  affected.  I  'vould  hope  that  the 
Senator  would  not  object  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, since  I  have  taken  it  up 
with  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  it  is 
my  understanding  he  has  no  objection. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  merely 
like  to  inquire  if  there  have  been  any 
hearings.  Is  this  an  adequate  amount? 
Is  this  grant  money  to  house  individuals? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  This  money  will  be  strictly 
limited  to  the  purposes  of  the  existing 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  and  would  be 
administered  in  accordance  with  those 
provisions.  It  affects  the  small  business 
loans  provision,  for  example,  the  $2,500 
forgiveness  loans,  which  are  involved 
here.  There  is  a  real  emergency  existing. 
The  other  body  is  being  asked  to  consider 
similar  legislation.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  very  close  to  a  recess 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  I  certainly  expect 
the  Federal  Government  to  do  its  proper 
part  in  this  disaster.  That  is  not  the 
point.  It  is  the  procedure  that  is  coming 
to  bother  me — that  people  get  up  on  the 
foreign  aid  program  and  they  want  to 
offer  amendments  that  have  never  been 
considered  by  any  committee  and  nobody- 
has  any  idea  what  is  in  them.  It  is  true 
that  in  this  case  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  said  the  destruction  is  very 
great  in  his  State,  and  even  beyond  that. 


Suppose  we  had  a  proposal  to  give  away 
$200  million,  without  the  slightest  evi- 
dence having  been  taken,  except  what 
one  reads  in  the  newspapers,  and  purely 
on  emotional  grounds.  It  think  It  is  a 
procedure  that  should  not  be  encouraged. 

I  raise  the  question  only  on  procedural 
groimda.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
chairman  says  it  is  all  right  to  take  this 
amendment  without  any  hearings.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  very  unusual  procedure. 
A  committee  can  act  on  short  notice.  My 
oommittee  has  acted  on  short  notice.  But 
are  we  going  to  start  taking  additional 
amendments  involving  $200  million,  or 
$500  million,  or  $900  million,  without  any 
hearings,  with  no  evidence  or  testimony 
except  what  we  read  in  the  newspapers — 
and  most  people  spend  their  time  de- 
nouncing the  newspapers  as  being  inac- 
curate? So  I  only  announce  this  as  an 
objection  to  procedure.  I  would  not  object 
to  aid  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

What  is  a  forgiveness  loan?  If  it  is  a 
grant,  why  do  we  not  call  it  a  grant?  It 
is  like  some  of  these  foreign  aid  items,  in 
which  we  have  engaged  in  all  kinds  of 
semantics.  We  call  them  loans  and  they 
turn  out  to  be  grants.  Is  this  a  $2,500  in- 
dividual grant  to  every  citizen  who  has 
suffered  any  loss,  or  is  there  any  evi- 
dence necessary  to  show  that  he  actually 
suffered  that  loss,  and  how  is  it  to  be  ad- 
ministered? The  SB  A  makes  loans.  I 
did  not  know  it  was  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  individuals. 

Mr.  SCOTT,  These  are  small  business 
loans  authorized  under  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  does  the 
Senator  mean  by  forgiveness  loans? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Very  simply,  this  provi- 
sion means  that,  if  you  borrow  $3,000, 
you  only  pay  back  $500. 

The  Senator  from  Alabsmia  asked  me 

to  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  ask  this.  I  think  it  may 
clear  it  up.  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  not  offering  an  amendment  to 
change  the  Disaster  Relief  Act? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Not  in  any  way. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  to  make  addi- 
tional funds  available  imder  the  terms 
of  the  existing  law? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  WhUe  the  Senator 
mentioned  specific  States,  it  is  not  lim- 
ited to  them.  For  instance,  yesterday  we 
had  tornadoes  in  Alabama  in  at  least 
three  or  four  or  five  covmtles.  They 
would  be  covered,  just  as  well  as  one 
would  be  in  Arkansas,  or  anywhere  else, 
under  the  terms  of  the  existing  act. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Of  course,  if  the  money 
is  not  there  and  there  was  a  disaster 
tomorrow  there,  or  in  any  other  partic- 
ular State,  the  Federal  Government 
would  not  have  the  necessary  funds.  The 
east  coast  has  been  hit  by  the  worst 
disaster  in  modern  times,  particularly 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
people  up  there  are  not  going  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  need  for  hearings.  This 
is  a  natural  disaster.  We  did  the  same 
thing  with  regard  to  Alaska  at  the  time 
of  the  earthquake.  It  Is  in  somewhat  the 
same  situation.  But  the  situation,  I  say 
with   all   respect,   differs   from   foreign 


assistance  loans,  because  the  general 
action  of  the  Federal  Government  in  re- 
sponding to  disasters  is  to  act  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Nobody  could  act 
more  quickly  than  we  did  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  when,  without  any  hearings  and 
without  any  evidence,  we  gave  away 
$500,000. 

How  much  money  is  to  be  made  avail- 
able? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  There  is  only  $92.5  million 
left  in  the  fimd.  This  is  an  attempt  to 
build  the  fund  up  by  an  additional  $200 
million.  The  Commonwetdth  of  Penn- 
sylvania alone  has  sustained  damage  far 
beyond  $1  billion.  The  other  States  are 
all  eligible  for  it.  and  eligible  propor- 
tionately. 

Mr.  FTJLBRiaHT.  Are  these  loans? 
What  Is  the  term  "foregiveness  loan?" 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  that. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point?  I  held 
hearings  on  disaster  relief.  That  comes 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  Then  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  We  provided  this  year 
$92  million.  Usually  Congress  appro- 
priates $100  milhon  for  this  fund,  and  if 
there  is  a  disaster  it  exhausts  the  F>ar- 
ticular  appropriation  Then,  in  turn,  they 
come  in  for  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. We  considered  this  matter  in  con- 
ference yesterday — that  is.  the  con- 
ferees dealing  with  the  appropriations 
for  the  Office  of  the  President,  of  which 
this  is  one — and  we  decided  that  we 
would  wait  until  Mr.  Lincoln  provides  the 
Congress  with  adequate  information  and 
tells  us  what  he  needs  to  take  care  of  the 
flood  situation  in  the  several  States. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearings,  approxi- 
mately 3  weeks  ago,  the  Disaster  Relief 
Agency  had,  besides  the  new  money,  ap- 
proximately $100  million  in  its  fund.  I 
might  say  that  hearings  are  very  much  in 
order  on  any  requests  for  appropriations 
because  of  the  experience  in  California, 
and  that  experience  taught  us  to  be  a 
little  more  careful  with  the  way  Federal 
moneys  are  expended.  As  a  result  of  the 
earthqusike  in  California,  many  people 
were  just  calling  in  saying  they  were  in 
need  of  money,  with  little  verification 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  officials  as  to 
whether  the  damage  in  those  homes  was 
caused  by  the  earthquake. 

It  is  our  intention,  and  the  intention 
of  the  subcommittee,  to  prescribe  guide- 
lines so  that  Uncle  Sam  will  not  be  taken. 
I  am  not  saying  this  will  happen  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  or  any  of  the  other 
States,  but  I  am  .saying  I  think  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  prescnbe  adequate 
guidelines  so  that  the  money  is  expended 
for  and  cm  behalf  of  needy  people. 

Now  let  us  get  into  the  $2,500  forgive- 
ness loans.  Under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act, 
a  person  comes  in  and  claims  certain 
damage  to  property  as  a  result  of  a  flood 
situation  or  any  other  disaster, 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Up  to  $50,000  on  a  home, 
or  $100,000  on  personal  property,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two  at  $55,000.  For 
businesses,  the  figure  is  $500,000. 
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Mr.  MONTOYA.  And  a  loan  Is  made  by 
the  Small  Busmess  Administration  with- 
in this  program.  I  believe  $2,500  of  that 
Is  forgiven,  and  he  has  to  pay  the  rest. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  figures  remain  the 
same  as  I  just  mdicated. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  the  provi- 
sion having  to  do  with  $2,500  forgiveness 
is  a  part  of  the  Small  Business  Act.  There 
were  some  abuses  ui  the  early  stages  of 
the  relief  for  the  earthquake  In  Califor- 
nia. For  example,  many  got  loans  of  $3.- 
OUO,  and  under  certain  conditions.  $2,500 
was  forgiven.  But  that  comes  under  an 
entirelv  different  bill  than  the  Senator 
is  seeking  appropriations  for  now.  That 
comes  under  the  Small  Business  Act. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  small  business 
loans  are  made  under  the  Small  Business 
Act,  but  they  are  handled  by  the  Small 
Business  Admimstration  people  In  con- 
junction with  the  disaster  relief  people 
as  part  of  the  .same  program. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Tlie  funds  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  seeks,  as  I  un- 
derstaaid,  are  to  provide  additional  fimds 
for  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes.  for  disaster  relief. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  We  have  had  a  rather 
common  practice  of  not  appropriating 
enough  money  for  this  emergency  fund, 
and  as  it  was  depleted,  we  would  appro- 
priate more  money.  I  agree  with  my 
friend  from  New  Mexico  that  if  time  per- 
mitted. !t  would  be  better  to  hold  hear- 
ings. But  we  will  be  going  home  soon  for 
a  recess,  and  I  doubt  if  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  could  take  action  until 
sometinie  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  and 
the  money  maj-  be  needed  badly  before 
then. 

Mr.   MONTOYA.   If  the  Senator  will 

yield  further 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  All  that  we  are  wait- 
ing tor  is  for  the  President  to  tell  Con- 
gress how  much  is  going  to  be  needed, 
and  then  we  will  have  hearings  on  the 
request  Inunediately.  But  we  want  to 
establish  certain  guidelines,  and  get  as- 
surances from  the  administrators  of  the 
program  that  this  money  is  not  going  to 
go  out  a  window  to  every  appUcant. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  If  we  want  to  provide 
guidelines  affecting  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  I  would  think  that  would 
be  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill, 
because  tlus  appropriation  does  not  af- 
fect the  Small  Business  Administration, 
as  I  understand  it.  That  provision  comes 
under  Small  Business  Administration 
Loans  Act. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Well,  when  we  exact 
a  certain  kind  of  performance  of  an 
agency  as  to  the  expenditure  of  money, 
we  can  do  that  in  the  committee  report. 
We  do  not  have  to  do  it  as  a  part  of  a 
legislative  enactment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  ask,  is  it  not 
true  that  in  these  disaster  loans,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  does  ad- 
ministc''  the  program? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  So  there  should  not 
be  confusion  between  that  and  the  Small 
Business  Act  as  such.  It  is  true  that  the 


first  disaster  loan  program  was  a  Small 
Business  Administration  program,  but 
then  they  came  in  with  some  massive 
disasters,  and  even  there,  it  was  provided 
that  the  Small  Business  Administration 
would  admimster  the  relief, 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Be- 
fore I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  let  me  say  that  the  refugees, 
the  people  who  are  out  of  jobs,  and  all 
of  the  people  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
and  South  Dakota  are  not  going  to  take 
it  very  kindly  if  we  tell  them  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  with  4  more 
days  to  go.  has  adjourned  for  a  couple 
of  political  conventions  because  it  would 
rather  have  them  relate  the  story  of  their 
tragedy  and  sufferings  in  a  hearing, 
when  the  whole  Nation  knows  this  Is 
one  of  the  worst  disasters  this  Nation 
has  ever  suffered.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  will  never 
experience  what  is  happening  to  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  right  now. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve some  background  on  this  subject 
matter  would  be  informative  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate. 

I  am  sure  Senators  remember  that  up 
until  2  years  ago,  when  a  disaster  of 
any  major  type — hiu-ricane,  tornado, 
flood,  or  whatever — struck  a  region  of 
this  country,  we  responded  to  them  on 
an  individual  basis,  and  we  asked  for 
money  to  attempt  to  alleviate  the  partic- 
ular situations  as  they  arose. 

That  was  not  good  legislative  or  ap- 
propriations procedure,  because  we  have 
had  these  catastrophes,  these  disaster.";, 
these  tragedies  which  have  swept  with 
suddenness  across  the  coimtry,  with  loss 
of  life,  loss  of  business  and  industry, 
and  loss  of  homes. 

The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  was 
an  initiative  within  the  Senate  that 
brought  into  effect  a  massive  continuing 
program,  Senators  will  recall,  and  placed 
the  former  procedure  upon  the  shelf.  As 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexi- 
co I  Mr.  MoNTOYA)  and  other  members  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  well  know, 
we  took  the  Initiative  in  putting  together 
a  permanent  program  for  disaster  re- 
lief. Included  in  it  were  these  major  forms 
of  assistance  to  individuals,  businesses, 
and  communities : 

Emergency  food  supplies  and  food 
stamps ; 

Temporary  housing  free  of  charge  for 
up  to  1  year: 

Debris  removal,  on  both  public  and 
private  property; 

Replacement  of  all  public  facilities,  in- 
cluding roads,  bridges,  hospitals,  schools 
and  other  public  buildings,  publicly 
owned  water  and  sewer  lines  and  private 
nonprofit  medical  facilities; 

Low-interest,  long-term  loans  on 
homes  from  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration and  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. Repaj'ment  of  the  amount  be- 
tween $500  and  $3,000  Is  forgiven,  and 
repayment  of  both  principal  and  interest 
can  be  deferred; 


Long-term  disaster  loans  to  buomesses 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration; 

Loans  to  major  sources  of  employment 
affected  by  disasters  so  they  can  resume 
operations;  and 

Grants  to  communities  who.se  tax 
bases  have  been  substantially  les.sened 
by  losses  to  property  valuations  in  their 
taxing  areas; 

Unemployment  payments  to  those  not 
covered  by  State  programs;   and 

Rent  and  mortgage  assistance. 

We  know  that  we  cannot  appropriate 
a  sum  large  enough  and  set  it  aside  to 
take  care  of  tiiese  situations  f.,s  they 
arise.  We  attempted  to  have  a  little  in 
the  bank,  Mr.  President,  to  take  care  of 
these  matters,  whether  the  Buffalo  Creek 
tragedy  in  West  Virginia,  the  one  in 
Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  or  now  the  more 
recent  tragedy  in  the  five  States  that 
have  been  hit  with  very  massive  losses. 

Ordinarily  I  would  believe  that  we 
should  have  hearings — prompt  hear- 
ings— on  the  money  which  will  be  needed. 
But  in  this  instance,  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  background  of  what  we  did, 
with  the  tools  ready  to  be  used  under  co- 
ordinated effort,  I  believe  I  would  agree 
that  we  cannot  wait  for  hearings. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats,  and  refrain  from  en- 
gaging in  audible  conversation. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 
'  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  cannot  have 
such  action  by  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives,  for  a  period  of  per- 
haps 3  weeks  or  a  month.  I  believe  the 
amount  of  money  In  the  fund  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  plainly  Insufficient.  Without 
amounts  considerably  beyond  the 
amount  we  now  have — which  Is  $92  mil- 
lion. We  carmot  cope  with  this  prob- 
lem, which  is  very  widespread. 

So  I  think  there  comes  a  time  when 
we  are  well  reasoned  to  do  what  we  would 
not  want  to  do  otherwise,  and,  imder  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation,  I  hope  that 
approval  can  come  from  the  Senate  to- 
day. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  year  we  have 
experienced  26  disasters.  In  all  of  1971  we 
experienced  17  of  these  catastrophes,  and 
the  record  year  was  1969  when  the  United 
States  recorded  29  disasters.  The  appro- 
priation request  for  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  of  $100  million  and  the  ap- 
propriation of  $92  million  was  based  on 
what  I  would  call  normal  Incidence.  Ob- 
viously, this  is  not  a  year  of  "normal  In- 
cidence," and  we  must  act  accordingly. 
We  must  redeem  our  pledge  made  in  the 
1970  act  to  respond  quickly  and  fully 
with  the  wide  range  of  assistance  I  have 
described.  We  must  show  the  people  of 
the  devastated  areas  that  we  are  con- 
cerned and  that  we  will  not  renege  on 
our  promise. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator,  and  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  given  a  very 
good  backgroimd  on  the  Small  Business 
Disaster  Act. 

Senators  will  recall  that  after  great 
floods  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Cali- 
fornia we  held  extensne  hearings,  and 
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the  National  Disaster  Relief  Act  was  a 
result  of  those  hearings.  Tliey  will  recall 
the  procedure,  that  the  Governor  of  a 
State  would  ask  the  President  to  declare 
a  State  or  area  a  national  disaster  area: 
then  the  provisions  of  the  act  would  come 
into  effect.  The  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, now  under  the  leadership  of 
General  Linccdn,  would  take  charge  of 
combining  and  coordinating  together  the 
work  of  the  various  other  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Small  Business  Administra- 

We  did  provide  in  that  act  that  various 
emergency  measures  could  be  used  to 
provide  temporary  housing,  of  course 
food  and  assistance  to  small  business 
men' who  had  loans  with  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  could  not  repay 
them,  who  would  be  forgiven  up  to  the 
extent  of  $2,500  if  it  was  so  determined 
by  the  Small  Business  Administrator. 

In  this  case,  the  area  has  already  been 
declared  a  national  disaster  area.  The 
program  caimot  be  changed;  It  has  al- 
ready been  arranged  and  put  into  opera- 
tion under  the  National  Disaster  Relief 
Act.  The  question  Is  whether  there  Is 
enough  money:  and  I  assume  that  Is 
what  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
attempting  to  provide  today.  If  there  is 
not  enough  money  available  now  in  the 
fund,  I  certainly  would  think  that  some 
reasonable  sum  ought  to  be  added  to  the 
fund  to  take  care  of  the  emergency. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  First,  will  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
formally  called  up? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  am  not  objecting.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
that  I  am  in  great  sympathy  with  this. 
In  fact.  I  made  a  tour  of  the  area  last 
Friday  and  Saturday.  I  am  in  great  sym- 
pathy with  the  people  in  that  area  who 
have  suffered  from  this  disaster. 

When  the  earthquake  occurred  in 
California,  we  did  not  have  any  emer- 
gency appropriation  for  it,  because  ad- 
ditional funds  were  not  available  to  start 
the  program.  The  President  later  sent  a 
special  request  to  Congress  for,  I  believe, 
$100  milUon  additional.  We  held  hear- 
ings within  a  day  after  he  sent  lus  re- 
quest. The  matter  was  presented  to 
Congress  In  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion, and  that  was  approved  by  Congress, 
and  the  money  was  made  available  for 
the  people  in  California. 

What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  we  have  no 
estimate  from  the  President  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  are 
preparing  an  estimate  for  submission  to 
Congress.  If  that  should  come  in  and 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  my  com- 
mittee, I  can  assure  the  Senator  from 
Permsylvania  that  I  will  hold  hearings 
Immediately.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
take  us  more  than  2  days  of  hearings, 
and  then  we  would  report  the  matter  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  House.  I  am  sure 
that  the  House  also  would  expedite  hear- 
ings on  the  budget  request. 

In  view  of  that,  if  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  will  think  this  matter  over 
and  wait  for  the  President  to  act.  I  can 
assure  him  that  our  committee  will  act 
as  expeditiously  as  possible, 
cxvm 1431— Part  18 


Mr.  SCOTT.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 

that  we  have  a  morale  situation  here. 
We  are  trying  to  get  the  appropriatlve 
process  started,  because  we  have  scores 
of  thousands  of  verj'  worried  people.  Our 
job  is  pecHJle. 

I  am  perfectly  willing,  at  a  normal 
time,  to  have  hearings,  and  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  assurances. 

We  ctm  have,  and  will  have,  further 
estimates  from  the  Federal  Qovemment 
as  to  the  amount  necessary,  but  no  sums 
will  be  expended  imless  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  approves  them,  within 
the  guidelines  of  the  existing  legislation. 
I  would  like  the  appropriation  approved 
at  this  time  so  that  it  could  go  to  con- 
ference. Even  though  the  cc«if  erence  may 
occtu-  at  a  later  date,  the  fact  that  this 
money  has  been  tentatively  appropriated, 
that  the  Senate  has  gone  on  record  as 
favoring  It,  will  enable  us  then  to  work 

it  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  30 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania have  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Will  the  Senator  yield  me 
5  minutes  on  the  MU? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Therefore,  I  would  hope 
that  at  this  time  we  could  accept  the 
amendment.  We  cannot  explam  to  our 
people  about  hearings.  We  cannot  ex- 
plain that  we  cannot  do  anything  for 
them  in  the  Senate  until  we  have  hear- 
ings. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  hear- 
ings conducted  in  the  period  during 
which  this  matter  is  pending  in  con- 
ference, for  example;  but  I  would  like 
at  least  to  laave  it  accepted,  so  that  the 
Senate  goes  on  record  as  beheving  that 
there  ought  to  be  adequate  funds  to 
take  care  of  the  tragedy  which  has  t>e- 
f  alien  these  people. 

Funds  appropriated  imder  this  amend- 
ment could  be  used  to  make  loans  to  in- 
dustries and  businesses  which  were  a 
major  source  of  employment  in  a  dis- 
aster-stricken area  and  which  no  longer 
were  in  substantial  operation.  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  for  some  of  our  busi- 
nesses in  the  hard-hit  northeast  sector 
of  the  State,  from  the  AUentown-Bethle- 
hem-Easton  area  on  up  to  the  Hazleton- 
Wilkes-Barre-Scranton  area.  These  busi- 
nesses are  vitally  dependent  on  the  rail 
lines  in  the  area  which  were  severely 
damaged  and  rendered  inoperable.  The 
Erie-Lackawanna  Railroad  filed  for 
bankruptcy  yesterday  because  of  the  se- 
rious damage  and  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  is  in  a  similarly  precarious  po- 
sition. 

I  am  hopeful  that  these  funds  can  be 
used,  not  only  to  help  businesses  back  on 
their  feet,  but  also  to  help  the  railroads 
which  are  crucial  to  the  existence  of 
the  businesses.  In  this  way,  we  can  be 
assured  that  Pennsylvania's  economy 
will  return  to  normal  as  soon  as  possible. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  today's  Washington 
Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Ndcon  Vows  More  Flood  Funds,  Obiius 
Agencies  To  Crr  Rid  Tapb 
^By  WlUlam  H.  Jones  and  Naucy  SoaQneU) 
President  Nixon  pledged  yesterday  to  ask 
Oongreas  for  addltlontJ  funds  If  needed  to 
repair  the  massive  damage  inflicted  by  tropi- 
cal storm  Agnes,  whlah  caused  the  most  de- 
structive flooding  In  the  nation's  history  last 
week. 

As  floodwaters  continued  to  sub&lde  yester- 
day, uncovering  more  bodies  and  rulUBd 
buildings,  officials  in  tiie  :Une  Mid-Atlantic 
states  hardest  hit  placed  the  death  toU  at  133 
and  damages  In  excess  of  H.7  billion. 

The  announcement  from  the  White  House 
came  amid  complaints  from  governors  of 
some  of  the  affected  states  that  the  (93  mil- 
lion federal  emergency  fund  granted  to  aid 
flood-ravaged  areas  would  be  grossly  insuf- 
ftclent. 

The  governors  alao  expressed  fears  that  the 
federal  assistance  would  be  slowed  by  gov- 
ernmental red  tape,  but  Press  Secretary  Ron- 
ald Zlegler  said  the  President  has  issued 
•  direct  instructions  (to  federal  agencies)  .  .  . 
to  provide  all  assistance  necessary  to  cut 
through  red  tape  and  get  the  job  done." 

Zlegler  .said  that  Gei^.  Oeorge  Unooln, 
director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, had  assured  the  governors  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Maryland.  Virginia.  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware  that  the  federal  government  •■!» 
doing  everything  possible  to  provide  neces- 
sary assistance." 

Besides  its  Immediate  Involvement  In  aid- 
ing flood  victims  of  .\gne6.  the  Dejjartment 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  on  July  10  it  wUl  re- 
duce by  40  per  cent  the  cost  of  subsidized 
flood  insurance  in  an  effort  to  encourage 
*nder  purchases  and  to  prod  communities 
into  implementing  land  use  and  control 
measures. 

The  reduction  in  flood  insurance  rates  was 
coupled  With  a  stern  warning  to  local  gov- 
ernment officials  that  they  shoiUd  stop  bow- 
ing to  the  demands  of  homebuilders  and 
contractors  who  oppose  changes  In  zoning 
laws  that  would  reduce  losses  of  life  aiul 
property  in  future  water  disasters. 

Oeorge  K.  Bernstein,  federal  insurance  ad- 
ministrator In  the  Department  of  Houalng 
and  Urban  Development,  told  a  news  con- 
ference that  he  had  surveyed  some  of  the 
damaged  areas  along  the  Susquehanna  RlTW 
and  reached  the  conclusion  that  "muoli  at 
the  buildings  that  have  been  destroyed 
should  not  be  built  again." 

Citing  housing  developments  along  the 
Florida  We6t  Coast,  where  builders  have  been 
fighting  codes  which  would  require  first  floor 
levels  above  high  flood  stsage.  and  the  Seneca 
area  of  Montgomery  County,  where  rebuild- 
ing has  been  permitted  despite  repeated 
floods.  Bernstein  said:  "We  can't  allow  this 
to  continue." 

Historically,  floods  have  been  one  major 
peril  not  covered  In  home  owners  or  btoslnese 
policies  written  by  the  .\merlcan  insurance 
industry. 

For  example,  the  home  owners  policies  of 
the  Maryland  Casualty  Companies  currently 
Include  the  following  statement: 

"This  policy  does  not  insure  against  loes 
.  .  .  caused  by,  resulting  from,  contributed 
to  or  aggravated  by  any  of  the  following:  ( a) 
flood,  surface  water,  waves,  tidal  water  or 
tidal  wave,  overflow  of  streams  or  other  bodies 
of  water,  or  spray  from  any  of  the  foregoing, 
all  whether  driven  by  wind  or  not;  ( b )  water 
which  backs  up  through  sewers  or  drains;  or 
(c)  water  below  the  .surface  which  .  .  . 
which  exerts  preestire  on  or  flows,  seeps  or 
leaks  through  sidewalks,  driveways,  founda- 
tions, wtdls  .  .  ." 

Those  exclusions  pretty  well  account  for  all 
the  damage  caueed  by  the  torrents  of  water 
associated  with  tropical  storm  Agnes,  al- 
though Bernstein  said  many  owners  "erro- 
neously believe  they  are  covered"  at  preeent. 
No  private  flood  insurance  exUts  anywhere 
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m  ihe  U.S..  he  stated,  except  for  a  limited 
California  veterans'  program. 

To  alleviate  the  coat  of  repairing  damage 
caused  by  floodliig.  Congress  set  up  the  fed- 
eral flood  insurance  program  on  Aug.  1,  1968, 
oflerlng  protection  for  buildings  already  In 
use  but  requiring  bans  on  construction  in 
flood  plains  and  tougher  building  codes  for 
new  developments. 

Any  community  la  the  nation  can  apply  to 
become  eligible  under  the  program,  and  to 
date  about  1,200  counties  and  towns  have 
.signed  up  However,  only  90,000  Individual 
[jollclee  have  been  sold,  most  of  them  along 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts.  Moet  Jurisdic- 
tions In  metropolitan  Washington  are  eligi- 
ble, except  for  Montgomery  County  In  Mary- 
land and  Prince  William  County  in  Virginia. 

In  the  areas  ravaged  by  Agnes,  the  HUD 
ofnclal  said  some  27,000  policies  of  flood  In- 
surance had  been  sold  All  told,  however, 
probably  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  more 
than  $1  billion  in  damage  from  .^gnes  was 
Insured. 

Under  the  subsidized  program,  Bernstein 
said,  $10,000  worth  of  flood  Insurance  on  a 
home  wUl  be  available  at  $25  a  year  starting 
July  10,  compared  to  $40  previously. 

Ins\:rance  may  be  purchased  for  existing 
buildings  In  amounts  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$17,500  for  single-family  residences  and  ip 
to  $30  000  for  other  structures.  Contents  cov- 
erage !3  available  In  amounts  up  to  $6,000 
per  housing  unit. 

Individuals  may  purchase  the  flood  policies 
from  commercial  insurance  arms  and 
agents  Bernstein,  who  said  there  have  been 
reports  of  Insurance  agents  refusing  to  sell 
flood  Insurance,  said  Individuals  who  get 
Involved  In  that  situation  should  contact 
their  state  insurance  departments.  Such 
agents,  he  hinted,  may  find  themselves  In 
legal  Jeopardy. 

.\sked  about  his  Jurisdiction's  absence 
from  the  U.3.  program.  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty Executive  James  P  Gleason  said  that  until 
the  county's  government  passes  legislation 
that  would  prohibit  construction  In  any 
flood  plain — such  as  the  Seneca  area — It  Is 
not  eligible  for  the  federal  program. 

A  1965  law  prohibits  rebuilding  within  500 
feet  of  the  Potomac  River,  the  Great  and 
Little  Seneca  Creeks.  Rock  Creek  and  the 
Patuxent  River,  which  Oleason  announced  he 
would  enforce  after  flood  dajnaged  In  the 
village  of  Seneca  last  September.  However. 
the  County  Council  overrode  Gleason  earlier 
this  year  and  exempted  Seneca  from  gen- 
eral flood  plain  construction  restrictions. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Prince  William  Coun- 
ty government  said  he  did  not  know  why 
the  county  had  never  acted  to  become  eli- 
gible for  U.3  flood  Insurance  The  chairman 
of  the  countv's  Board  of  Supervisors,  C. 
Scott  Wlnfleid.  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment.  Some  of  the  worst  flooding  in 
Northern  Virginia  occurred  in  Prince  Wil- 
liam. 

Meanwhile,  there  were  these  other  devel- 
opments : 

PtNNSTLVANIA 

At  least  50  dead:  more  thaii  250.000  home- 
leas;  damage  fstlmated  at  minimum  $1.5  bil- 
lion; Susquehanna  River  dropping  rapidly, 
but  WUkes-Barre  area  serlotisly  flooded  still. 

A  helicopter  crash  near  Philadelphia  killed 
the  pilot  and  a  three-man  television  news 
team  that  was  aiming  flood  damage.  The 
victims  included  Del  Vaughn  of  CBS  News, 
New  York. 

The  Susquehanna  fell  from  43  to  21  feet 
late  Sunday,  but  still  left  most  of  WUkes- 
Barre  and  Ita  surrounding  towns  of  Kingston 
and  Forty  Port  almost  completely  sub- 
merged. The  145.000  homeless  In  that  area 
contl  ;ued  to  stay  In  emergency  shelters;  the 
600  stranded  In  the  city's  high-lying  area  re- 
ceived food  dropped  from  helicopters. 

Water  in  the  area  Is  not  exi>ected  to  recede 
for  a  few  days  and  residents  will  be  permitted 
to  return  home  only  after  houses  are  con- 


sidered structurally  safe.  Water  supply  con- 
tinued to  be  a  serloua  problem  and  much 
of  the  area  still  is  without  electricity. 

In  Harrlsburg.  the  state  capital,  potable 
A'ater  was  not  a  problem  yesterday  and  elec- 
tricity was  gradually  being  restored. 

Roads  were  beginning  to  ojjen  up  In  the 
area  and  trains  were  expected  to  begin  op- 
erating between  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster, 
a  route  that  includes  a  Harrlsburg  stop.  In 
Pittsburgh,  the  business  area  was  returning 
to  normal. 

trvn  YORK 

Twenty-three  dead;  50  Injured;  98,000 
homeless:  damage  estimated  In  excess  of  $235 
million:  house-to-house  searches  for  bodies 
in  the  Corning  and  Elmlra  areas  upstate 
which  were  severely  flooded;   rivers  receding. 

The  US  Department  of  Agriculture  said 
It  was  shipping  in  16  tons  of  surplus  food 
to  the  Bath.  Painted  Poet  and  Corning  areas 
for  some  15.000  homeless  there. 

VIRGINIA 

Eighteen  dead;  more  than  37.000  homeless: 
damage  estimates  from  8165  to  $300  million; 
32  Injured;  water  and  electricity  restored  to 
Northern  Virginia,  with  conservation  of 
water  still  urged. 

In  Richmond,  water  service  was  restored 
but  residents  were  urged  not  to  use  It  for 
drinking.  Electrical  power  was  restored  to  al- 
most all  of  the  city  and  the  James  River 
continued  to  recede.  There  was  some  concern, 
however,  about  possible  flooding  in  the  Pe- 
tersburg area  because  of  expected  high  crest- 
ing of  the  Appwmattox  River. 

MARTXAND 

At  least  21  dead;  2.000  homeless;  damages 
In  excess  of  .$50  million;  the  Susequehanna 
and  Potomac  Rivers  continuing  to  recede. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

No  fatalities;  damages  estimated  at  820 
million;  Ohio  River  beginning  to  recede,  but 
poalng  a  threat  to  the  city  of  Parkersburg, 
and  some  flooding  remains  In  Wheeling  area. 

-N-ORTH  CAROLINA.   NEW   JERSEY.  DELAWARE.  OHIO 

Rivers  receding  and  flooded  areas  return- 
ing to  normal:  two  dead  in  North  Carolina 
and  one  each  in  New  Jersey  and  Delaware; 
damages  estimated  at  $20  million  In  New 
Jersey,  $1.5  mUUon  In  North  Carolina,  $20 
million  In  Ohio  and  unknown  In  Delaware. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presidwit,  there  is 
an  added  reason  for  acting  now.  which  I 
would  like  to  lay  before  the  Senate. 

Governor  Rockefeller  and  I  toured 
western  New  York,  which  has  been  hit 
very  badly.  I  would  .say  that  the  ratio  to 
Pennsylvania  is  probably  about  1  to  2. 

Here  is  the  situation;  The  banks  will 
not  lend  the  money  to  small  business- 
men and  homeowners  who  need  it  imme- 
diately— as  they  go  back,  they  need  it  at 
once — unless  they  have  the  feeling  that 
the  United  States  is  going  to  come 
through.  Therefore,  there  is  great  valid- 
ity to  Senator  Scott's  argument  that  if 
we  demonstrate  that  money  will  be  avail- 
able, it  Will  encourage  bank  credit. 

I  had  meetings  with  mayors,  local  ofiQ- 
cials,  and  businessmen,  together  with 
Governor  Rockefeller,  and  it  was  clear 
that  the  banks  would  come  through,  but 
they  are  .'^mall  banks.  Unless  they  have 
a  feeling  of  confidence  that  these  people 
are  going  to  be  backed  up  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  going  to  respond 
fairly  promptly,  they  are  going  to  be  very 
timid  about  it.  I  think  it  is  an  important 
added  argument. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  think  it  is  an  important 


added  argument,  and  it  is  an  argument 
the  Treasury  Department  is  aware  of, 
and  it  is  the  point  they  have  made  in  dis- 
cussing it  with  the  banks. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  glad  to  lend  my  support,  of 
course.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  other  Senators  want  to 
try  to  do  something  about  It.  This 
has  been  a  great  trage<Jy.  It  was  un- 
expected, and  we  never  do  have  enough 
money  in  the  fund.  We  keep  replenishing 
it,  but  sometimes  a  tragedy  like  this 
hits  and  we  run  short. 

I  want  to  be  helpful.  However,  I  do 
want  the  Senate  to  know  that  If  we 
pass  this  bill  today  or  tonight— and  I 
hope  we  will — I  do  not  know  whether 
there  will  be  any  conference  with  the 
House  on  a  bill  of  this  magnitude  be- 
tween now  and  Friday  night.  I  would  not 
want  any  implication  that  in  taking  this 
amendment,  which  I  shall  recommend, 
something  is  wrong  with  me  or  with  any 
other  Senator  because  we  do  not  act  on 
it  or  do  not  have  a  conference.  I  would 
be  willing  to  have  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  this  bill  tomorrow  norning,  if 
we  pass  the  bill. 

A  conference  is  going  to  be  nec«s';ary 
on  approximately  400  items — about  100 
line  items — between  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  items  that  have  been  accepted, 
and  that  cannot  be  resolved  In  1  or  2 
days. 

I  imderstand  that  the  House  will  not 
adjourn  Friday  but  Thursday,  and  I  do 
not  know  how  we  will  get  the  House  to 
have  a  conference  in  48  hours  on  a  bill 
of  this  magnitude. 

I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  there  was  no 
implication  that  we  could  get  this  done 
in  the  HEW  bill  when  we  should  get  it 
done  before  we  leave. 

I  want  to  make  some  suggestions.  Only 
two  major  appropriation  bills  remain. 
One,  public  works,  was  just  filed;  but 
anyone  in  the  Appropriation  Committee 
will  confirm  that  a  conference  on  public 
works  is  never  ended. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jneld? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  There  is  a  continuing 
resolution. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  we  ought  to 
work  this  out.  There  is  a  continuing  res- 
olution that  we  will  have  to  pass,  and  it 
may  be  germane  to  put  this  matter  in 
that  measure,  because  then  it  would  go 
quickly.  Also,  it  is  possible  to  have  a 
joint  resolution  on  this  matter  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  I  know  that  they 
would  take  it  up  immediately. 

I  wiU  recommend  taking  the  money  in 
this  bill,  but  I  do  think  we  can  work 
something  out  by  which  we  can  get  it 
done  faster,  with  complete  assurance 
funds  would  be  available  immediately, 
and  that  is  what  we  all  want  to  do. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  faster  the  better. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  some  time  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  might  say  that  the 
Interior  bill  is  also  on  the  calendar,  but 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
says  he  has  a  long  session  ahead  of  him 
on  that.  too.  I  want  to  get  this  done  and 
not  have  it  tied  into  a  bill  that  is  not 
going  to  be  out  of  conference  quickly. 
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I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 

Dakota. 

Mr  YOUNG.  The  point  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  is  well  taken. 
We  could  amend  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion on  the  Senate  side;  but  if  it  went 
(jack  to  the  House,  we  would  probably 
have  trouble  there.  It  probably  would  be 
too  late  to  pass  it  on  the  House  side.  I 
suggest  putting  it  in  this  bill  and  asking 
the  House  to  put  it  in  the  continuing 
resolution.  So  when  the  continuing  reso- 
lution comes  to  us,  when  that  finally 
nasses   that  will  be  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  bill  will  not 
get  back  to  the  House. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  If  they  put  the  money  in 
the  continuing  resolution  on  the  House 

'  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  then  we  get  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  And  it  would  not  need 
any  further  amendment.  We  will  have 
to  work  that  out  with  the  House,  then, 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  right.  The  House 
Members   are   working   on   this   matter 

now. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  All  right.  I  just  want 
to  cooperate  and  make  these  funds  avail- 
able quickly. 

Mr  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  will  take 
it  into  the  bill  now.  then  it  will  help  us 
in  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  the  House. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  All  right.  I  am  glad 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 

Senator.  .^     ^  ,    •  i^ 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 

of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Beall  ' .  All  time  on  this  amendment  has 
now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania '  Mr.  Scott  > . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  ask  the 
clerk  to  state. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  sUted. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  29.  after  line  2.  insert  the  follow- 
ing:   work  Incentives." 

"For  carrying  out  a  work  Incentive  pro- 
gram as  authorized  by  part  C  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  Including 
registration  of  individuals  for  such  pro- 
grams, and  for  related  child  care  and  other 
work  incentive  program,  as  authorized  by 
part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
Including  registration  of  Individuals  for  such 
program,  and  for  related  chUd  care  and  other 
supportive  services,  as  authorized  by  Sec- 
tion 402(a)  (19)  (G)  of  the  Act.  Including 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  author- 
ized by  section  431  of  the  Act,  and  $150,000 
for  transfer  to  the  appropriation  for  "Depart- 
mental Management,"  $455,133,000.  which 
shall  be  the  maximum  amount  available  for 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  to 
which  the  States  may  become  entitled  pur- 
suant to  section  403(d)  of  such  Act.  for  these 
purposes  for  the  current  fiscal  year." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment simply  puts  into  the  bill  the  amount 
of  money  that  was  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  its  budget  mes.sage  of 
last  January  for  the  work  incentive  pro- 


gram, plus  the  additional  amount  recom- 
mended subsequent  to  that  time  for  that 
same  program.  The  additional  amount 
relates  to  the  Talmadge  amendment  en- 
acted last  December  to  make  the  work 
incentive  program  effective,  in  order  to 
move  people  off  welfare  and  into  jobs. 

In  ray  judgment,  it  was  inexcusable, 
almost  unpardonable,  that  the  adminis- 
traUon  took  until  June  19  to  even  get  its 
request  in  here  for  the  amount  of  money 
lo  be  made  available  to  finance  the  Tal- 
madge amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  something  that 
we  will  have  to  do  anyway.  The  question 
is  whether  we  should  appropriate  the 
funds  now  or  wait  until  some  later  time. 
The  administration.  I  regret  to  say,  has 
tarried  so  long  that  the  House  did  not 
put  in  the  bill  even  the  amount  requested 
in  the  January  budget. 

We  need  to  move  ahead  with  this 
work  incentive  program  as  rapidly  as 
we  can,  because  the  experience  under  the 
work  incentive  program  as  revised  and 
improved  by  the  Talmadge  amendment 
will  demonstrate  whether  we  are  able  to 
get  people  into  jobs  voluntarily,  or 
whether  we  will  have  to  create  instead 
some  sort  of  program  where  we  will  have 
to  tell  people  that  they  are  not  eligible 
for  welfare  unless  they  take  a  job. 

So  it  u-ill  be  instructive  and  enlighten- 
ing to  see  what  can  be  done  to  make 
the  work  incentive  program  work  as 
everj-body  would  like  to  have  it  work. 
from  the  President  on  down,  and  as  the 
Congress  would  hope  it  would  work,  so 
tlmt  we  can  see  what  can  be  achieved  by 
the  voluntarj'  approach  in  trying  to  solve 
the  welfare  problem. 

Tlie  law  as  it  now  stands,  incorporates 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  Mr.  Talmadce>.  which  passed 
the  Senate  without  objection  last  Decem- 
ber, and  was  signed  into  law  enthusiast- 
ically by  the  President  at  that  time.  The 
question  now  is.  Can  that  program  as 
improved  hope  to  put  people  to  work 
in  an  effective  way? 

If  we  provide  the  fimds  sought  by  the 
President,  the  Labor  Department  esti- 
mates that  they  could  place  75.000  peo- 
ple directly  in  jobs  and  about  190,000  ad- 
ditional people  into  training  and  man- 
power programs  and  other  constructive 
work  that  ■R-ill  lead  them  into  jobs. 

In  the  hope  that  we  can  implement  the 
program.  I  would  hope  that  the  commit- 
tee would  agree  to  this  amendment,  and 
that  the  Senate  would  agree  to  it  now; 
otherwise  we  will  have  to  act  on  the 
funding  request  at  a  later  date.  The 
longer  we  tarry,  the  more  time  it  will 
take  to  find  out  whether  the  work  in- 
centive propram  can  be  made  to  work. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  distinguished 
Senator  knows  that  the  work  incentive 
program  originated  in  the  House  in  1967 
and  was  written  into  law  that  year.  Its 
operation  and  execution  has  been  a  mis- 
erable failure.  The  Department  of  I^bor 
contracted  with  the  Auerbach  Corp..  to 
ascertain  why  the  program  was  not  work- 
ing. They  looked  at  th?  program  in  all 
areas  of  the  country  and  submitted  a 
masslTO  report.  Unfortunately,  the  De- 


partment of  Labor  and  others  would 
not  put  their  recommendations  Into  ef- 
fect. The  matter  came  to  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  committee  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  on  three  separate  oc- 
casions, approved  an  amendment  I  of- 
fered based  on  the  recommendations  in 
the  Auerbach  report  in  1970,  the  House 
refused  to  go  to  conference  on  the  social 
security  bill  to  which  the  amendment 
was  attached  In  1971,  the  first  time  the 
Senate  passed  by  amendment,  the  House, 
under  their  so-called  germaneness  rule. 
rejected  the  amendment  on  parliamen- 
tary grounds  Last  December  the  House 
finally  agreed  to  the  amendments.  When 
the  President  signed  them  into  law.  he 
submitted  a  glowing  statement  as  to  what 
they  would  accomplish  and  he  praised 
the  amendments  in   their  entirety. 

Then,  unfortunately,  he  waited  until 
June  19  of  this  year  to  request  funding 
for  my  amendment.  When  the  matter  got 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
committee  handling  the  HEW  appro- 
priation made  an  insertion  in  the  report 
that  it  was  submitted  too  late  for  con- 
sideration and  that  it  would  be  consid- 
ered at  another  time. 

But.  Mr  President,  time  is  of  the  es- 
sence. The  law  goes  into  effect  July  1  of 
this  year.  The  law  requires  that  a  mini- 
mum of  15  percent  of  the  employable 
welfare  recipients  be  referred  for  work 
or  for  training.  So  it  is  absolutely  im- 
perative that  funds  be  made  available  so 
that  action  can  begin  now 

If  these  amendments  work  as  they  are 
calculated  to  work,  the  Government  can 
only  save  money.  A  tax  credit  provision 
I  proposed  which  was  also  signed  mto 
law  last  vear.  for  instance,  rewards  em- 
ployers who  hire  participants  in  the  work 
incentive  program.  As  the  Senator  knows. 
every  time  it  costs  the  Government  $1 
in  the  tax  credit,  it  will  save  S3  welfare, 
because  s-meone  will  go  off  welfare  and 
go  onto  a  private  payroll. 

Ftmdin.T  the  work  incentive  program 
offers  the  greatest  opportunity  for  an 
impact  on  the  massive  welfare  costs  we 
now  face,  with  14  million  people  in  this 
country  on  public  assistance. 

The  Talmadge  amendment  will  not  re- 
quire anv  mother  with  young  children 
to  work.  If  they  are  not  able  bodied. 
they  will  not  be  required  to  work.  But 
the  amendment  does  aim  at  substituting 
the  private  payroll  for  a  dole.  We  thought 
it  was  better  to  train  people  for  private 
employment  and  private  jobs  than  it  was 
to  continue  them,  generation  after  gen- 
eration, on  the  welfare  rolls. 

I  therefore  hope.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Senate  will  accept  the  amendment. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  if  we  are  going  to  make  progress 
toward  moving  people  off  welfare  and 
into  employment,  that  is  the  first  thing 
that  we  should  be  doing.  We  had  a  hear- 
ing just  today  with  the  admmistration 
about  this  verj-  effort  to  move  people 
under  the  work  incentive  program  into 
jobs  and  they  pointed  out  what  they  are 
doing.  We  had  occasion  to  make  sug- 
gestions to  them  and  to  find  fault  with 
some  of  their  conduct.  But  they  also 
could  find  fault  with  us,  by  asking, 
"Where  is  the  money?" 
We  will  have  to  appropriate  the  funds 
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il  we  want  to  make  a  start  with  the 
welfare  problem.  There  is  no  problem 
with  the  economy  involved  here  because 
what  we  are  recommending  here  is  to 
get  people  off  welfare  and  into  jobs. 

We  need  to  be  getting  on  with  the  pro- 
gram so  tiiSLt  we  CEin  see  what  prospect 
tliere  is  ox  moving  people  into  Jobs.  I 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  Washington 
will  agree  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  jleld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  What  is  the  amount 
Involved? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  amount  involved  in  the 
amendment  is  approximately  $455  mil- 
lion. Of  that  amoimt,  $205  milUon  is  the 
initial  Dudget  request  submitted  in  Jan- 
uar>-.  which  the  House  did  not  include 
in  the  bill  they  sent  over  because  they 
were,  apparently,  dismayed  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  so  late  in  getting  its 
request  in.  The  other  part  is  $250  million 
occasioned  by  the  Talmadge  amendment. 

Please  understand  that  this  is  exactly 
the  .unount  requested  by  the  President.  I 
personally  think  that  tiiis  is  a  conserva- 
tive figure. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  will  await  word  from 
my  cliairman  before  I  attempt  to  make  a 
decision  on  thi.s.  However,  I  would  say 
that  :or  a  long  time  I  have  seen  all  of 
the.se  attempts  to  get  people  to  work 
wlien  they  are  on  relief  and  do  not  want 
to  vv'ork.  .\nd  I  have  grown  a  little  doubt- 
ful about  the  possibilities.  This  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  plan  for  a  trial  run  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  itself.  If  this  is 
workable,  and  it  is  an  experiment,  it 
ought  to  be  tried  before  we  plunge  into 
an  expansive  program,  so  that  we  will  get 
an  idea  of  what  it  will  cost  'os. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  .-<peaking  for 
the  minority,  but  not  attempting  to  .-peak 
for  the  chairman  at  all.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  accept  the  amendment  with 
one  imderstanding,  that  some  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  the  Senate  who 
s^et  down  to  the  White  House  occasionally 
talk  to  the  President  about  this.  I  beUeve 
that  the  Senator  was  down  there  this 
morning? 

Mr  LONG.  Not  I.  though  I  believe 
that  the  Republican  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  there. 

Mr.  T.\LMADGE.  Mr.  President,  we 
held  a  hearing  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee this  morning  on  this  very  matter. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
accept  the  S455  million,  I  want  someone 
to  be  sitre  to  tell  the  President  about  this. 
He  has  not  called  me  up  or  I  might  have 
had  .m  opportimlty  to  tell  him.  I  want 
someone  to  be  sure  to  tell  the  I^esident 
that,  when  he  gets  around  to  deciding 
whether  he  is  going  to  sign  a  veto  on  the 
HEW  bill,  that  $455  million  is  for  him  for 
another  purpose  and  the  money  is  not  to 
be  held  against  it.  Will  the  Senators 
agree  to  get  that  message  to  the  Pres- 
ident? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  I  can 
break  the  sound  barrier  better  than  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  I  will  be 
glad  to  do  so. 


Mr.    TALMADGE.    Mr.    President,    I 

might  say   that  this  Is  the  President's 
budget  request. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
time  in  opposition.  I  do  not  know  who 
controls  the  time. 

Mr,  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
yield  the  Senator  from  New  York  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  I  had  the  floor. 

I  first  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  received  on 
June  19  from  the  Budget  on  this  Item, 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  also  a  state- 
ment directed  to  the  committee  from  the 
Department  of  HEW's  Administrator  of 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services  on 
work  incentives,  with  a  list  of  the  wit- 
nesses that  would  testify  on  what  this 
program  Is  all  about. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Phoposkd  Amendmints  to  the  1973 
BtmciT 
( CommunlCBtlon  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  amendments  to 
the  requests  for  appropriations  transmit- 
ted In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1973 
involving  an  increase  In  the  amount  of 
$140,000,000  In  budget  authority  and  a 
decrease  of  520,000,000  In  proposals  not 
affecting  buiget  authority  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare) 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  June  16, 1972. 
The  President  of  the  Senate. 

Sir:  I  ask  the  Congress  to  consider  amend- 
ments to  the  request  for  appropriations 
transmitted  In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973  Involving  an  increase  In  the 
amount  of  $140,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  a  decrease  of  $20,000,000  In  proposals  not 
affecting  budget  authority  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

These  amendments  do  not  add  to  the  out- 
lay totals  of  the  budget  I  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  in  January,  1972.  The  details  of 
these  proposals  are  .set  forth  In  the  en- 
closed letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  with  those  com- 
ments and  observations  I  concur. 
Respectfully. 

Richard  M.  Nixon. 

(Estimate  No.  23,  92d,  Congress,  Second 
Sees.) 
Executive   Office   of  the  Presi- 
dent,   Office    op    Management 

AND  BtmOET, 

Washington,  DC,  June  16, 1972. 
The  President,  The  White  House. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your 


consideration  amendments  to  the  request! 
for  your  appropriations  transmitted  ia  th« 
budget  for  the  fiscaJ  year  1973  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  amendments  Inculde  $250,- 
000,000  In  budget  authority  for  the  Work  In. 
centlve  Program,  designed  to  help  welfai* 
recipients  obtain  productive  employment. 
This  Increase  Is  required  to  carry  out  amend- 
ments  to  the  Social  Secvirlty  Act  enacted  In 
the  last  session  of  the  Congress. 

Offsetting  this  Increaee  In  budget  author- 
Ity  are  decreases  of  $25,000,000  In  Grants  to 
States  for  Public  Assistance  and  $85,000,000 
In  Manpower  Training  Services  (InciUdlng  a 
$39,000,000  reduction  In  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  activities) ,  reflecting 
Increased  placements  In  training  and  public 
servloe  emplo>Tnent  under  the  Work  Incen- 
'.Ive  Program  and  the  Public  Emplo\-ment 
Program.  The  amendments  also  decrease  the 
Limitation  on  Grants  to  States  for  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  and  Employment  Serv- 
loe by  $20,000,000,  resiUtlng  from  a  re-analy- 
8ls  of  projected  workloads.  The  net  result  of 
these  amendments  Is  an  Increase  In  budget 
authority  in  the  amount  of  $140,000,000  and 
a  decrease  of  $20,000,000  in  proposals  not  af- 
fecting budget  authority. 

In  addition,  the  amendments,  together 
with  congressional  changes  and  delays  In  en- 
actment of  administrative  proposals,  will  re- 
stilt  In  decreases  in  estimates  included  In  the 
January  budget  for  Items  planned  for  sepa- 
rate transmittal.  The  effect  of  the  decreases, 
together  with  other  changes.  Is  to  offset  en- 
tirely 1973  outlays  expected  from  these 
budget  amendments,  requiring  no  change  la 
the  total  1973  outlay  estimate. 

The  revised  Work  Incentive  Program  rep- 
.»-esents  a  large  step  toward  the  workfare  pro- 
visions contained  in  your  proposals  for  wel- 
fare reform.  Operations  under  this  proeram 
will  be  directed  towards  evaluation,  experi- 
mentation, and  otherwise  preparing  for  the 
full  implementation  of  welfare  re:orm. 
Therefore.  $60  million  of  the  budget  author- 
ity proposed  to  be  transmitted  after  enact- 
ment of  your  welfare  reform  proposal  will  not 
now  be  needed. 

In  addition,  delays  in  congressional  enact- 
ment of  admlnstratlon  legislative  proposals 
In  the  areas  of  food,  drug,  and  product  safety 
.'iud  the  development  of  health  maintenance 
organizations  have  reduced  the  amounts  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare will  be  able  to  obligate  or  spend  in  1973 
to  carry  out  these  proposals  Congressional 
action  en  the  proposal  for  a  National  Foun- 
dation for  Higher  Education  reduced  the  au- 
thorized appropriation  $90  million  below  the 
budget  estimate. 

The  effect  of  these  amendments,  proposed 
changes,  and  other  offsets,  and  the  details  of 
these  amendments  are  set  forth  in  the  en- 
closures to  this  letter.  I  recommend  these 
amendments  to  the  budget  for  the  Sscal 
year  1973  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 

Director. 
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Request  In 
January  budget 


Increased 
pay  cost 
(H.  Doc. 
92-267) 


Proposed 
amendment 


Revised  request 


450    Grants  to  Slates  for  Public  Assislanca $13,369,704,000 -J25,000,000       $13,344,704,000 


The  reduction  reflects  the  expected  de- 
crease In  cash  payments  to  recipients  to  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  as  a 


result  of  placing  additional  individuals  In 
on-the-job  training  and  public  employment 
under  the  revised  Work  Incentive  Program. 
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Increased  pay 
Request  in  January    costs  (H.Ooc.  Prcposed 

tjuflget  92-267)  amendmenl 


RsYisad  request 


453    Work  Incentives 

(Delete  the  paragiapii  under  the  heading  and  nsert  in  lieu  thereof  the  toilowing:) 
For  carrying  out  a  work  incentive  program,  as  authorized  by  part  C  ot  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  incluoing  registration  of  individual  for  such  program,  and  tor  related  chila  care  and  other  supportive 
services  as  authorized  bv  Ipart  A  o'  title  IVl  section  402(aX19)(G)  of  the  Act,  including  transfer  to  the 
Secretary  ot  Labor,  as  authorized  bv  section  431  of  the  Act,  lJ2b9, 136,000]  and  $150,000  for  transfer  to 
the  appropriation  lor  Departmental  management",  $455,133,000,  which  shall  be  the  maximum 
amount  available  Ici  tianster  to  the  Secretary  ot  Labor  and  to  which  the  States  may  become  entitled 
pursuant  to  section  4Q3(d)  of  such  Act,  for  these  purposes  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 


$205,000,000 


$133,000       $250,000,000 


$455,133,000 


The  additional  appropriation  Is  needed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Work  Incentive  Program  enacted  In 
the  last  seuion  of  the  Congress,  Including 
added  costa  for  Increased  Federal  matching, 


registration  of  all  ejnployable  recipient*  of 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children, 
placement  of  more  Individuals  In  on-the-job 
training  and  public  employment,  and  child 
care  and  other  supportive  eervlces. 
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Request  in 
January 
budget 


Increased 
pay  costs 

(H.  Doc. 

92-267) 


Proposed 
amenoment 


Reviser: 
requeat 


640    Manpower  Training  Services $1,633,366,000        $1,050,000 

(Limitation  on  the  amount  available  for 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  activities; (:'58,  554,  OOO) (-39.000,000) 


$«5,000,000        $1,549,416,000 


(719,554,000) 


The  reduction  reflects  Increased  training 
and  employment  under  the  Work  Incentive 


Program   in   lieu   of   the   training   programs 
funded   from   this   appropriation. 
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Request  in 
January 
budget 


Increased 
pay  costs 

(H,  Doc. 

92-267) 


Proposed 
amendment 


Revised 
request 


647    Limitation  on  Grants  to  States  for  Unem- 
ployment   Insurance   and    Employment 

Services ($820,300,000) (-$20,000,000)        ($800,300,000) 

(Limitation  on  the  amount  available  on  a 
contingency  basis  for  increased  costs  of  „„_, 

administration) (44,000.000) (-20,000,000)  (24,000,000) 


The    reduction    is    associated    with    lower 
workloads  than  originally  projected  and  im- 


proved  operational  effectlveneae. 


SUMMARY  OF  AMENDMENTS  AND  OTHER  CHANGES 


Budget 
authority 


Other  proposals 
not  changing 
budget 
authority 


1973 
effect 


Budget  amendments  transmitted  herewith: 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  end  Welfare:  ,  ,.,„  ,w,  r..^. 

Work  Incentives.: 4-$250, 000,  000  -$230,  000,  OoC 

GrantstoStatesfor  Public  Assistance -25,000,000 -25,000^ 

Department  of  Labor:  t?*n/JwUo 

Manpower  Training  Services -85,000,000  ,~7l^'Z«^ 

(Limitation  on  the  amount  available  for  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  activities) ..... (—39,000,000) i-j,- -cJJ,' h^'  7n'™5'n!S 

Limitation  on  Grants  tc  States  for  Unemployment  Insurance  and  Employment  Services "  ?S'nnn'nnn^  (~^'r  1n'SS^ 

(Limitation  on  the  amount  available  on  a  contingency  basis  for  increased  costs  of  aoministration) .- (—20,000,000)  (    tu,  uuu,  uou) 


140,000,000 


-20,  000, 000 


Proposed  amendments 

Proposed  tor  later  transmittal: 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

Food,  Drug,  and  Product  Safety 

Health  Services  Planning  and  Development ..... . - 

National  Foundation  for  Higher  Education -90,000,000 

Welfare  Reform -60,000,000 

Other  offsets: 

Dspartment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas  (lapse  Of  1972  budget  authority) 


20,  OOC,  OOO 


120,000,000 


-15,000,000 
-18,000,000 
-27,000,000 
-50,000,000 


-10,OW,000 


Total -30,000,000 


-20,000,000 


DiPARTMENT      OF       HEALTH,      EDUCATION,      AND 
WsaJARE,  SOCI.VL   AND  REHABILITATION   SEBV- 

lOE.  Work  Incenth'e 

LIST    OF    WITNESSES 

John  D,  Tsviname,  Administrator,  Social 
wid  Rehabilitation  Service  accompanied  by 
David  R.  Beecher,  Acting  Commissioner. 
Community  Services  Administration,  Social 
and  RehabiUtailon  Service. 
^  Malcolm  R.  Lovell,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary 
'or  Manpower,  Department  of  Labor. 

?■  D.   DeGeorge,    Assistant   Administrator 


for  Financial  Management,  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Service. 

Anna  L.  Perkins.  Acting  Director,  Division 
of  Budget,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 

Charles  Miller,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary, 
Budget. 

Statement    by    Administbatok.    Social    and 
Rehabzlitation  Sesvice  on  "Work  Inckk- 

TIVES" 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee :    I    appreciate    this    opportunity    to 


discuss  with  you  the  1973  program  for  Im- 
plementing the  amendment*  to  the  Social 
Security  Act,  enacted  December  28,  1971  re- 
lating to  the  improvement  of  the  Work- 
Incentive  Program. 

WIN  Is  the  outgrowth  of  a  variety  of  ap- 
proaches to  enhance  employablllty  and  de- 
velop employment  for  recipients  to  APDC. 
Its  predecessors  go  back  at  least  to  the  Com- 
munity Work  and  Training  program  of  1952 
when  this  program  -was  optional  with  the 
States,  and  no  Federal  funds  were  supplied 
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directly  to  purchase  training,  supervision, 
and  equipment  It  was,  nevertheless,  a  major 
departure  from  the  former  detachment  of 
the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to  em- 
ployabUlty  problems  of  recipients  of  public 
assistance. 

The  Community  Worfc  and  Training  pro- 
gram was  not  sufficient,  however,  and  the 
Congress  added  a  new  demonstration  pro- 
gram under  Title  V  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  Departments  of  Public  Welfare 
were  the  "responsible  agents"  in  carrying  out 
This  program,  which  Included  incentives  for 
participants  and  provisions  for  purchase  of 
manpower  services  from  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Much  closer  interrelationship  between 
manpower  and  welfare  agencies  was  required 
upon  enactmert  of  the  WIN  program  Janu- 
ary 2.  1968. 

The  recent  amendments  to  the  Worlc  in- 
centive Program  emphasize  a  results-oriented 
approach  to  dealing  with  problems  of  depend- 
ency in  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  ( AFDC )  Program.  The  WIN  pro- 
gram haa  been  revised  to  remove  barriers 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the 
objective  of  assuring  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible,  that  employable  AFDC  recipi- 
ents enter  into  the  labor  force  and  accept 
employment  so  thu  they  wUl  become  self- 
sufficient. 

Other  major  changes  have  been  mandated 
by  the  1971  amendments  to  the  WIN  pro- 
gram Heretofore  Departments  of  Public  Wel- 
fare screened  AFDC  caseloads  and  referred, 
to  the  Employment  Service,  persons  deemed 
to  b«  appropriate  for  WIN  In  accordance 
with  criteria  established  by  the  Slate.  Under 
the  1971  amendments,  every  adult  and  child 
16  or  over  must  register  for  WIN  as  a  condi- 
tion of  eligibility  for  AFDC,  unless  specifical- 
ly exempted  by  the  law  from  registration. 

A  new  provision  requires  that  the  wel- 
fare agency  establish  a  separate  administra- 
tive unit  to  perform  services  only  In  con- 
nection with  the  iidmlnlstratlon  of  the  V/IN 
program.  A  number  of  welfare  agencies  have 
previously  esUbllshed  separate  WIN  units, 
and  experience  shows  that  the  program  in 
these  States  has  generally  operated  more  ef- 
fectively. 

A  major  barrier,  shortage  of  State  funds  to 
ma.ch  Federal  dollars,  has  been  removed  by 
changing  the  Federal-State  matching  from 
»0'"'-20--  to  90%-10'-i  for  training  and  In- 
centives and  from  15''c-2b''r  to  90^t-10% 
for  .supportive  social  services  Including  child 
care. 

Provisions  which  guarantee  the  appropriate 
correlation  of  training  to  Job  markets,  the 
provision  of  needed  manpower,  social  services 
and  child  care,  and  development  of  Job  op- 
portunities are  an  integral  part  of  the  legis- 
lation Priorities  for  consideration  for  man- 
power and  supportive  services  sue  spelled  out 
in  the  Act. 

The  1971  amendments  mandate  the  in- 
stallation of  a  Public  Service  Employment 
component  to  replace  the  Special  Work  Proj- 
ects of  the  Original  WIN  program.  To  insure 
that  the  new  component,  along  with  on-the- 
job  training,  Is  adequately  utilized,  the  1971 
amendments  require  that  SSV-iTc  of  WIN 
funds  be  allocated  for  these  two  components 
Public  Service  Employment  will  be  used  for 
those  clients  who  are  Immediately  employ- 
able but  for  whom  no  job  is  available  In  the 
regular  labor  market  and  or  who,  after  a 
period  of  subsidized  employment.  wUl  be 
able  to  compete  successfully  In  the  local  la- 
bor market. 

The  1971  amendments,  together  with  Im- 
proved operaUons.  management,  and  report- 
ing procedures  will  provide  WIN  with  the 
means  and  resources  to  expand  Its  opera- 
tions. Th«  registration  requirement  will  make 
an  estimated  1.5  million  AFDC  recipients 
available  to  Department  of  Labor  local  agen- 
cies for  manpower  services  by  the  end  of  the 
flrst  year  of  operation.  The  new  Public  Serv- 
ice Employment  component  will  provide 
WIN  with  access  to  Jobs  that  have  heretofore 


been  of  limited  avaUablUty  to  WIN  enroUees. 
A  standardized  on-the-job  training  contract- 
ing procedure  will  Increase  the  tise  of  this 
previously  under-utUlzed  component.  A  pro- 
vision in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971.  which 
provides  a  20  percent  tax  credit  to  employers 
who  hire  WIN  enrollees,  should  increase  the 
movement  of  enrollees  Into  private  employ- 
ment. The  establishment  of  a  separate  unit 
In  the  welfare  agency,  to  serve  as  a  focal 
point  for  effective  delivery  of  all  social  serv- 
ices and  child  care  required  by  the  WIN 
participant  and  his  family,  will  further  en- 
hance the  WIN  program.  Still  further  en- 
hancement win  result  from  the  requirement 
that  staff  of  this  separate  unit  participate  In 
the  development  of  employabUlty  and  opera- 
tional plans. 

Under  the  1971  amendments  to  the  WIN 
program  It  Is  anticipated  that  approximately 
6  500,000  AFDC  recipients  will  be  processed 
for  registration  and  1,500.000  will  be  regis- 
tered for  work  or  training.  The  average  en- 
rollment level  In  man-years  is  expected  to  be 
138,000  in  the  flrst  year,  of  which  24,500  man- 
years  will  be  devoted  to  on-the-job  training. 
8.000  man-ye€U^  to  public  service  employ- 
ment, and  40.300  man-years  to  iu;,tltutlonal 
training,  with  the  remainder  of  the  effort  go- 
ing to  work  experlen>.;e,  orientation,  and  other 
components  of  the  program.  In  addition,  we 
expect  to  enroll  WIN  clientele  In  other  man- 
power programs  for  an  equivalent  of  38.800 
mar-years.  Since  many  of  these  training  ac- 
tivities will  constitute  less  than  one  year's 
duration,  the  number  of  persons  receiving 
manpower  services  will  be  considerably  more 
than  the  number  of  man-years  of  effort. 

Most  Important,  we  expect  to  place  75.000 
individuals  directly  into  employment.  To  sup- 
port this  objective,  we  estimate  that  this  will 
require  186,000  child  care  man-years  and 
198.000  man-years  of  other  supportive  serv- 
ices. 

TRAINING     AND     INCENTTVXS 

The  1971  amendments  significantly  enlarge 
the  scope  of  the  WIN  program.  Specific  addi- 
tional functions  include  registration  of  all 
employable  AFDC  recipients.  Implementation 
of  a  work  test  requirement,  development  of  a 
new  public  service  employment  program,  de- 
velopment of  an  expanded  OJT  program,  de- 
velopment of  a  new  Information  system.  Im- 
plementation of  a  new  Federal  adjudication 
process,  and  establishment  of  State  and  local 
labor  market  advisory  committees.  Special 
efforts  are  being  directed  toward  developing 
methods  and  controls  that  will  Insure  more 
effective  management  of  the  program.  An  In- 
crease of  140  positions  Is  required  In  1973  to 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  under  the  revised  WIN  Pro- 
gram. Of  these  pKssltlons.  30  would  be  assigned 
to  the  Central  Office  and  110  to  regional  of- 
fices and  local  offices. 


SttPPORXrVE     SERVICES 

New  staff  requirements  of  145  positions  are 
required  to  CArry  out  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  the  revised  WIN  Program.  We 
intend  to  supplement  this  requirement  by 
providing  $1,500,000  of  1972  S&E  funds,  $2,- 
000,000  reprogrammed  funds  from  the  1972 
child  care  funds,  and  $1,900,000  of  the  1973 
funds  Included  In  this  request  for  contract 
support  to  provide  the  technical  assLstance 
and  training  necessary  to  Implement  the  new 
amendments.  This  level  of  staffing  was  e8t*b- 
llshed  on  the  basis  of  .-trong  reliance  on  Joint 
efforts  with  the  Department  of  L>abor  to  unify 
wherever  ixMslble  all  functions  that  can  be 
managed  jointly  and  on  providing  a  major 
portion  of  the  technical  assistance  and  train- 
ing through  contract  supptMl. 

Of  the  145  positions  requested,  98  would 
be  assigned  to  the  ten  regional  offices  and  47 
would  be  located  In  the  central  office.  Heavy 
emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  srtaff  utillaatlon 
for  monitoring,  fiscal  accountability,  and  In- 
suring effective  coordination  between  the 
welfare  agency  and  the  manpower  agency. 


APPaOPRIATTON     RKQT7EST 

The  1973  request  for  the  Work  Incentive 
Program  Is  $455,133,000,  an  Increase  of  $198,. 
935,000  over  the  1973  appropriation  of  $259,- 
198.000.  This  would  provide  for  $249,133,000 
for  the  Department  of  Labor  to  administer 
the  training  and  incentives  activity  and 
$206,000,000  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  administer  the 
supportive  services  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  state- 
ment. I  wUl  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  or  members  of  your  committee 
might  have. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  not  the  best  way  for  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  conduct  its  business. 
However,  the  Department  indicates  that 
they  would  send  this  up  for  consideration 
in  the  first  supplemental  regardles.s.  So. 
we  might  as  well  take  it  here  and  see  if 
the  House  wants  to  proceed  with  it. 

I  thought  at  first  when  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  spoke  to  me  about  it  that 
we  might  put  in  a  smaller  amount  to 
keep  it  moving  until  the  supplemental 
got  here.  We  could  then  tod  out  a  little 
more  about  their  so-called  new  program. 
I  believe  this  will  have  some  positive 
result.  I  say  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  It  is  supposed  to  have. 
However,  the  record  on  the  program  has 
not  been  good.  It  has  not  been  good  at  ' 
all.  It  has  been  another  program  that 
started  out  badly.  There  was  conflicting 
and  overlapping  social  work  going  on. 
Congress  was  not  laying  down  legislative 
guidelines  on  what  it  wants  them  to  do 
with  respect  to  mothers  with  dependent 
children  and  other  situations.  The  record 
has  not  been  very  good. 

I  am  hopeful  that  if  we  can  get  this 
through,  they  will  do  something  about  all 
of  those  programs  that  are  intended  to 
put  people  to  work,  job  training,  voca- 
tional training— and  there  is  a  lot  of 
money  provided  in  the  bill  for  that^and 
on-the-job  training. 

They  have  produced  a  great  many  en- 
rollments, particularly  in  the  Labor  De- 
partment, for  training  and  job  programs. 
However,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  I  found  that  they  would  have 
2.000  enrollees  in  some  of  these  programs. 
We  would  say,  "Yes.  but  we  want  to 
know  how  many  people  finally  got  a  job." 
They  did  not  know. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  we  found 
people  that  trained  for  f^ve  jobs,  one  after 
another,  and  never  wei/  to  work. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Tlien  they  say  that 
25  of  them  or  50  got  places.  That  would 
be  tops,  or  perhaps  100  out  of  1,000 
enrollees. 

We  wanted  to  know  how  much  it  cost 
the  taxpayer  per  capita  to  get  a  fellow  a 
job.  It  is  a  fantastic  amount  of  money  for 
the  American  people  to  finance  the  get- 
ting of  Jobs  for  such  people.  I  understand 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  dropouts. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Finance  Committee  was  concerned  with 
that  same  thing,  the  expenditure  of 
money  under  the  original  work  incentive 
program  with  so  Uttle  results.  These 
amwidments  were  carefuUy  drawn  to  im- 
prove the  program  so  as  to  get  results. 
If  they  do,  the  Government  will  save 
money. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  haa  said, 
some  people  were  in  training  programs 
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for  jobs  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five 
times  and  never  got  work.  People  when 
they  were  trained  would  not  try  to  get 
jobs.  The  amount  of  placements  of  actual 
people  who  go  to  work  at  the  end  of  the 
line  was  pretty  small  and  at  a  very  tiigh 
average  cost,  a  cost  of  $10,000.  $15,000. 
or  $20,000  per  trainee  who  actually  got 

I  hope  that  this  program  will  do  what 
the  two  Senators  have  suggested  It  would 
and  help  to  solve  at  least  part  of  the 
problem. 

When  we  sit  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  hear  the  figures  as  to  the 
cost,  they  are  unbelievable.  Something 
has  got  to  be  turned  around,  to  coin  a 
phrase.  I  hope  that  this  will  do  just  that. 
I  will  welcome,  along  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  accepting  the 
amendment  and  taking  it  to  conference. 
I  want  to  point  out  one  thing.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana pointed  this  out  or  not  because  I 
was  called  out  to  the  telephone  for  a 
while. 

This  is  moneywise  another  $455  million 
appropriation  to  put  this  program  into 
effect,  the  so-called  new  program  we  are 
talking  about.  There  are  some  offsets 
which  would  be  in  the  bill  if  it  were  not 
for  this  program.  And  the  figures  are  in 
the  budget  request  for  the  information 
of  the  Senators. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  for  his  statement. 
It  is  important  for  us  to  see  whether 
these  suggestions,  the  committee  sugges- 
tions as  well  as  the  administration's  sug- 
gestions, as  to  the  most  effective  way  of 
helping  welfare  recipients  get  jobs,  can 
be  made  effective.  It  is  important  that  we 
know  as  soon  as  we  can  the  extent  to 
which  these  ideas,  many  of  which  are 
part  of  the  administration  s  suggestions 
under  the  name  of  welfare  reform,  can 
be  made  to  work. 

The  sooner  we  get  the  funds,  the 
sooner  we  will  know  if  they  will  work. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Then,  we  tried  an- 
other program.  The  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance cooperated  with  us  and  you  were 
going  to  give  a  tax  exemption  to  some- 
body who  would  hire  these  people.  I  be- 
lieve they  called  it  job  alliance.  That  did 
not  work  either.  I  will  be  a  little  chari- 
table about  that  because  the  general 
economy  has  been  down  and  there  have 
not  been  the  jobs  around. 

But  something  has  to  be  done  to  get 
lobs  for  people  who  are  able  to  work  and 
those  who  do  not  want  to  work,  to  work 
at  some  kind  of  job. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  tax  credit  pro- 
vision just  became  effective  at  the  be- 
giimlng  of  this  year.  It  allows  a  20-per- 
cent tax  credit  provided  somebody  is  em- 
ployed from  the  work  incentive  program 
and  kept  employed  for  2  years.  That 
means  the  Government  would  save  $3 
every  time  it  gives  $1  in  tax  credit.  We 
thought  that  was  a  fine  investment,  be- 
cause it  would  take  someone  off  of  the 
welfare  rolls  and  put  liim  in  a  job  and 
by  that  time  he  will  be  a  productive  per- 
son and  become  a  taxpayer.  We  thought 
it  good  for  welfare  recipients  and  for  the 
Government. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  on  the  bill. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  it  appears 
that  this  is  being  rolled  through  here 
without  anyone  giving  the  other  side  of 
the  coin.  I  have  noted  that  this  amend- 
ment is  going  to  be  accepted  by  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  and  by  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member,  so  I  just  wish 
to  be  recorded  against  it.  I  wish  to  note 
that  I  will  vote  "no"  and  to  state  why 
so  that  there  will  be  some  idea  as  to 
what  is  wrong  with  it. 

It  is  said  that  this  provision  is  great. 
It  is  not  so  great  and  here  is  why.  We 
will  be  in  a  huge  struggle  with  respect 
to  welfare  reform.  One  of  the  things  to 
be  used  to  defeat  welfare  reform,  if  it  is 
to  be  defeated  in  this  Congress,  and  I 
hope  and  pray  it  will  not  be  defeated,  is 
what  is  going  on  here  now. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  something  of 
a  program — and  I  will  point  out  why  I 
say  "something  of  a  program" — on  so- 
called  workfare.  of  taking  people  off  wel- 
fare through  work.  It  is  said.  "Let  us  see 
how  this  works  for  a  few  years.  Let  us 
take  it  easy." 

The  very  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  who  is  nobody's  fool,  will  be 
up  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in 
the  chair  now  occupied  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntjson)  argu- 
ing, "You  gave  $450  million  to  try  this 
out.  Why  don't  you  try  it  out  and  see 
how  it  works  before  you  try  welfare,  and 
we  will  delay  any  additional  welfare  legis- 
lation. 

The  welfare  reform  debate  is  begin- 
ning. The  reason  for  implementing  this 
at  this  time  in  this  way  is  to  add  another 
string  to  the  bow  to  defeat  welfare  re- 
form. There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
Talmadge  amendment  stfindtng  alone. 
It  affects  a  small  part  of  the  welfare 
program,  evai  with  $435  million.  NcKie- 
theless  it  is  a  string  to  the  bow  to  defeat 
welfare  reform. 

Let  us  see  how  true  welfare  reform 
compares  with  the  Talmadge  amend- 
ment. Talmadge  continues  the  inequita- 
ble situation  wliich  exists  today  where 
families  headed  by  unemployed  fathers 
are  not  included,  and  the  working  poor 
are  not  covered  at  all. 

Thus  they  perpetuate  the  welfare  sys- 
tem wliich  gives  a  working  or  imemployed 
father  incentives  to  leave  his  family  so 
they  can  receive  benefits. 

The  Talmadge  amendments  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  severe  dual  agency  and 
multljurisdictional  coordination  prob- 
lems of  WIN  by  requiring  joint  DOL  and 
DHEW  issuance  of  regulations  and  by  es- 
tabUsliing  joint  committees  at  the  State 
and  regional  levels.  These  requirements 
are  not  likely  to  solve  the  basic  problems. 
The  State  E8  agencies  will  continue  to  be 
dependent  on  the  welfare  agencies  as 
their  sole  source  of  supportive  services, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  these  agen- 
cies can  supply  the  services.  Moreover,  no 
one  agency  will  have  resp>onsibility,  and 
therefore  be  accountable  for  the  WIN 
program.  The  diffusion  of  authority  be- 
tween the  two  Federal  agencies  and  be- 
tween different  levels  of  government  is 
likely  to  continue  to  hamper  WIN  per- 
formsmce. 

The  Talmadge  amendments  do  expand 
the  manpower  services  authorised  or  pos- 


sible for  DOL  imder  the  WIN  program. 
Unlike  H.R.  1,  however,  the  amendments 
contain  allocation  formulas  that  are 
likely  to  restrict  or  constrain  efficient 
management  and  prevent  the  placing  of 
resources  where  the  greatest  need  is. 

The  Talmadge  amendments  leave  im- 
touched  the  basic  work  incentive  prob- 
lems in  WIN  of  vast  variations  in  basic 
benefit  levels  and  the  limiting  of  earnings 
disregards  to  female  heads.  As  a  result, 
male  heads  of  families  in  the  WIN  pro- 
gram will  continue  to  have  no  monetary 
incentive  to  take  full-time  jobs,  and  the 
monetary  incentives  for  female  heads  to 
go  to  work  will  continue  to  vary  signifi- 
cantly between  States.  In  States  with  low- 
benefit  levels,  a  full -tin. ^  job  would  make 
a  female  head  of  a  family  ineligible  for 
supplemental  income  benefits  even  at 
very  low  rates  of  pay.  and  thereby 
weaken  the  incentive  to  work 

The  Talmadge  amendments  will  con- 
tinue to  leave  the  application  of  sanc- 
tions to  a  number  of  different  State, 
county,  and  city  welfare  agencies.  In  ad- 
dition, the  60-day  counseling  provision 
has  been  left  untouched.  As  a  result,  the 
uneven  application  of  sanctions  is  still  a 
problem  with  which  we  must  deal. 

The  Talmadge  amendments  will  con- 
tinue the  present  reliance  on  the  State 
welfare  department  as  the  sole  delivery 
sigency,  with  a  resulting  lack  of  author- 
ity for  the  manpower  agency  to  secure 
child  care  directly  when  needed.  More- 
over, the  Talmadge  amendments  make 
no  provisiCKi  for  correcting  the  shortage 
of  piiysical  facilities. 

I  am  not  going  to  try  to  extend  this. 
I  know  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  will  be  ac- 
cepted, but  I  did  want  to  spread  this 
view  on  the  record  so  that  we  all  might 
be  aware  of  the  situation.  This  is  not 
standing  alone.  The  Talmadge  amend- 
ment was  passed  and  now  we  are  ftmd- 
ing  It  with  a  half  billion  dollars.  But  this 
will  be  used  as  one  of  the  blocking  agents 
with  reference  to  welfare  reform.  I  hope 
that  we  realiise  the  problem  is  not  being 
met  by  the  Talmadge  amendments.  True 
welfare  reform  is  eventually  required  by 
the  country,  and  it  should  not  be  frus- 
trated by  the  passage  of  an  amendment 
such  as  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator,  and 
then  I  ask  that  he  yield  to  me. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Of  course. 
For  whatever  it  is  worth,  under  these 
circumstances  I  feel  these  arguments 
should  stand  on  the  record.  Probably 
if  there  were  no  debate,  no  prospects, 
no  other  measure,  if  this  were  not  the 
enormous  matter  it  is  going  to  be,  I 
would  go  along  with  the  committee  and 
say  nothing  about  it.  Surely,  it  is  some- 
thing that  tries  to  move  some  distance 
forward,  but  knowiiig  what  we  all  know 
and  what  the  situation  is,  I  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  spread  this  on  the  record,  es- 
pecially inasmuch  as  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  RisicorF)  who  exer- 
cised leadership  in  connection  with  this 
effort  in  the  Committee  on  Finance,  is 
not  here  to  do  it  himsrif . 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  yield  in  just  a 
moment,  but  at  least  I  have  tried  to  sep- 
arate some  of  the  arguments  on  the 
matter. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  i  Mr.  Rib- 
iccFF  I  was  being  considered  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  at  the  time  my 
amendment  came  up.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  >  Mr.  Ribicoff  >  stated  In 
executive  session  he  thought  the  Tal- 
madge  amendment  was  superior  to  his 
amendment  and  he  withdrew  his  amend- 
ment in  support  of  the  Talmadge 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  am  not  challenging  the 
privilege  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
to  say  what  happened  m  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  and  I  respect  it,  but  I 
do  not  tlimk  it  changes  the  fundamental 
thrust  of  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr,  President.  I  think 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  had  to  say  makes  sense.  I 
think  it  is  unfortunate  we  have  to  look 
at  this  piecemeal,  but  facts  are  facts.  It 
is  now  the  27th  of  June,  we  are  going 
to  adjourn  shortly  for  the  Democratic 
Convention  and  then  be  back  here  for 
a  short  period,  I  assume,  and  then 
adjourn  for  the  Republican  Convention, 
and  perhaps  come  back.  HJR.  1  is  the 
welfare  bill,  is  It  not? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  has  seemed  to  me 
from  the  long  years  I  have  been  aroxmd 
here  that  that  bill  involves  so  much  and 
requires  so  much  scrutiny  that  the 
chances  of  actually  legislating  HJl.  1 
before  next  January  are.  indeed,  very 
slim.  That  is  the  reason  I  was  willing  to 
accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wlU  yield  to  me  for  30  seconds, 
I  wish  to  state  that  the  first  thing  the 
Senator  said  fully  recompenses  me  for 
what  I  said.  The  Senator  said  he  wtis 
Impressed  with  what  I  had  said.  I  have 
served  my  piirpose  fully  If  I  have  left 
so  important  and  distinguished  a  Sen- 
ator with  the  feeling  that  this  is  not 
just  as  it  appears  to  be  on  the  surface, 
and  that  there  Is  much  more  to  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  the 
Senator  said  the  budget  amendment  I  am 
offering  Is  an  effort  to  keep  H.R.  1  from 
coming  before  this  body.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  I  have  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  hearings  on  HJR. 
1.  My  guess  is  that  I  have  spent  more 
time  this  year,  in  open  hearings  and 
executive  sessions,  working  on  H.R.  1 
than  any  Senator  has  spent  on  any  bill. 
I  would  not  want  to  spend  that  much 
time  unless  I  wanted  to  see  a  bill  emerge, 
and  I  think  the  bill  put  forth  by  the 
Finance  Committee  happens  to  be  the 
best  bill  ever  drafted  by  the  Finance 
Committee  in  the  histor\-  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  That  is  what  I  think  of  that  bill. 
I  think  the  bill  is  such  a  good  bill  that 
I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
have  it  passed.  Anyone  who  works  2  solid 
years  to  get  a  bill  like  that  out  of  the 
Finance  Committee  has  to  be  in  favor 
of  it. 

When  the  bill  gets  here  on  the  Senate 
floor,  we  will  see  whether  Senators  vote 
In  favor  of  "workfare"  or  in  favor  of 
"loaffare  "  If  the  Senate  wants  to  pro- 
vide welfare   for   100  million  recipients 


and  pay  people  more  for  loafing  than  for 
workmg,  to  make  loafing  more  attractive 
than  working,  that  is  not  going  to  make 
the  bill  attractive  to  some  of  us,  and  that 
may  cau.se  more  debate  than  anything 
else. 

If  the  Senate  Is  in  favor  of  making 
work  more  attractive  than  loafing,  it  may 
be  that  Mr.  J.avits  and  his  group  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  way  things 
are  going  and  may  engage  in  extended 
debate.  I  cannot  predict  that.  I  have  seen 
some  polls  that  show  loafing  Is  more  at- 
tractive than  working. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Senator  that  this 
will  be  a  fight  that  is  welcomed.  I  will  be 
here  in  good  shape  for  that  fight.  I  urge 
tliat  he  get  himself  in  shape  for  it,  for 
this  is  going  to  be  a  knockdown,  drag- 
out  affair. 

HEW  earlier  urged  the  President  to 
veto  a  bill  which  we  passed  which  sought 
to  put  people  to  work  rather  than  spend 
a  lifetime  on  welfare,  but  the  President 
signed  it. 

I  would  urge,  in  a  spirit  of  bipartisan- 
ship, when  we  are  going  to  decide 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  a  "work- 
fare"  or  a  "loaf-fare"  bill,  let  us  do  what 
we  have  to  do  that  provides  for  letting 
people  go  to  work,  with  some  training  if 
necessary,  and  with  some  day  care  pro- 
vided if  that  is  keeping  a  mother  from 
taking  a  job. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LXDNG.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
time?  If  so,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  get  some  action  on  this 
eunendment.  I  want  to  take  a  minute  or 
so.  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  debate. 


ON 


'PLAYING  POLITICS":   A  REPLY 
TO  MR.  ZIEGLER 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  I  have 
served  notice  that  I  Intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  debt  ceiling  legislation 
to  increase  social  security  benefits  by 
20  percent.  The  support  I  have  received 
for  this  proposal  from  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike  has  been  very  gratify- 
ing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  a  letter  I  sent  last  night  to  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  describing  the  basic 
provisions  of  my  amendment  and  asking 
for  their  rospon.sorship  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

vs.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC,  June  27,  1972. 

Dear  Colleague:  As  you  know.  I  recently 
announced  that  I  lnt«nd  to  offer,  as  an 
nmendmeut  to  the  Debt  Celling  legislation, 
my  proposed  amendment  to  H.R.  1  to  pro- 
^•Ide  a  20'v  across  the  board  Increase  In  So- 
cial Security  benefits.  Since  I  made  that 
announcement.  I  have  conferred  with  Sena- 
tor Long.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  Congressman  Mills.  Chsilr- 
man  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee 

I  have  reason  to  believe  there  Is  a  strong 
poaeibUlty  such  a  prop>o6al  can  become  law. 
Thp  key  to  making  the  20^o  increase  a  real- 
ity is  to  avoid  adding  other  amendments 
to  the  debt  celling  bill.  Therefore,  I  have 


forgone  the  temptation  of  proposing,  in  ad- 
dltlon  to  a  20 '"r  Increase,  other  Social  Secu- 
rity changes  which  I  feel  are  meritoriou-..  in 
hopes  that  those  changes  will  be  made  later, 
when  H.R.  1  comes  up  for  debate.  Accord.^ 
ingly,  my  amendment  to  the  Debt  Limitation 
Bill  will  be  limited  to  a  20%  increase  with 
cost  of  Uvlng  adjustments  and  the  financing 
needed  to  fund  this  provision. 

I  am  advised  that  If  this  increase  were  to 
pass  the  Congress  and  be  signed  into  law  by 
the  President  before  July  10.  the  new  benefits 
would  t»e  reflected  in  Social  Security  check* 
for  the  month   of  October. 

If  you  would  like  to  co^onsor  this  amend- 
ment  to  the  Debt  Celling  bill,  please  get  in 
touch  with  Mike  Wetherell  of  my  staff  (5- 
6142)  or  Dave  Affeldt  of  the  staff  of  the  Sen- 
ate  Special   Committee   on  Aging    (5-5364), 

With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Prank  Chusch 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
connection  I  am  told  that  President 
Nixon's  Press  Secretary.  Ronald  Ziegler, 
has  accused  me  today  of  "playing  poli- 
tics" by  seeking  to  guarantee  a  20-per- 
cent increase  m  social  security  by  at- 
taching such  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing debt  ceiling  bill. 

President  Nixon's  latest  enlargement 
of  the  war  alone  in  Vietnam  will  cost 
more  than  my  amendment  to  give  a  little 
help  to  20  million  elderly  Americans, 
nearly  half  of  whom  are  living  in  poverty 
or  next  to  it. 

This  administration  never  ceases  to 
amaze  me.  Billions  of  dollars  in  subsidies 
to  big  business  are  benignly  approved  by 
the  White  House,  but  giving  elderly  peo- 
ple a  boost  now,  when  so  many  are  in 
such  urgent  need,  is  "playing  politics." 

If  that  be  so.  then  my  reply  to  Mr. 
Ziegler  is  "make  the  most  of  it!" 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
insisted  upon  its  amendments  to  the  bill 
<S.  635)  to  amend  the  Mining  and  Min- 
erals Policy  Act  of  1970,  disagreed  to  by 
the  Senate;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that 
Mr.  AsPiNALL,  Mr.  Edmondson,  Mr.  Bar- 
ing, Mr.  Saylor.  and  Mr.  McClure  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  iS.  3284  >  to  increase  the  author- 
ization for  appropriation  for  completing 
work  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  disagreed  to  by 
the  Senate:  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that 
Mr.  AspiNALL,  Mr.  Haley.  Mr.  Johnson 
of  California.  Mr.  Hosmer,  and  Mr.  Camp 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <  H.R. 
134351  to  increase  the  authorization  for 
appropriation  for  continuing  work  in  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Ba.sin  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  asked  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Aspinall,  Mr.  Haley.  Mr.  John- 
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SON  of  California,  Mr.  Hosmer,  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  15507.  An  Ew;t  to  amend  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1869  to  pro- 
vide for  Federal  guarantees  of  obligations 
issued  bv  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority,  to  authorize  an  Increased 
contribution  by  the  District  of  ColumbU. 
and  for  other  purpoees;  and 

H.R.  15586.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  public  worka  for  water  and  power  de- 
velopment, including  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers— Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  and 
other  power  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Appalachian  regional  de- 
velopment programs,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  re- 
lated independent  agencies  and  comjnlsslonB 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bUls  were  each  read  twice 
by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  indicated : 

Hii.  15507.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1969  to  pro- 
vide for  Federal  guarantees  of  obligations 
issued  by  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority,  to  authorize  an  Increased 
contribution  by  the  District  of  Colvimbla, 
and  for  other  purpoees:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  15586.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  pubUc  works  for  water  and  power  devel- 
opment, Including  the  Corps  of  Engineers — 
ClvU.  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  and  other 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Appalachian  regional  development 
programs,  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  related  Independent 
agencies  and  conrmlsslons  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; :o  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITTON  OF  SEN- 
ATOR NELSON  ON  WEDNESDAY 
AND  SENATOR  METCALF  ON 
THURSDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  'Wisconsin  CMr.  Nelson)  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and 
that  on  Thursday,  following  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
under  the  standing  order,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf>  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
eed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  'WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS.  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  ''H.R.  154171  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  jield  me  1 
minute? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  rise  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  on  the  activities  they  have  en- 
gaged in  in  favor  of  welfare.  It  is  very 
obvious  to  me  that  the  awesome  problems 
of  welfare  require  that  we  provide  work 
opportunities  for  American  citizens, 
many  of  whom  are  on  welfare  but  who 
would  like  to  work  and  who  cannot  find 
it  from  private  Industrj',  and  who  cannot 
And  it  from  Government.  This  Is  not  a 
force-work  amendment.  I  do  not  favor 
that  approach  to  solve  the  welfare  prob- 
lem. I  think  the  two  Senators  have  pro- 
vided a  constructive  alternative  to  wel- 
fare which  provides  a  real  cure  for  that 
problem,    and    I    therefore    support    it 

wholeheartedly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  '^Vho 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG  Mr  Pi-esident.  I  am  willing 
to  yield  back  my  time  if  the  other  side 
is  willing  to  yield  back  its  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  this  will 
be  for  just  a  moment,  to  give  the  chair- 
man an  opportunity  to  get  back,  but  may 
I  suggest  the  absence  o^  a  quorum,  the 
time  to  be  taken  out  of  my  time  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 

my  time  if  the  committee  is  ready  to  yield 

back  its  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes.  Mr  President.  I 
Yield  back  our  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  jielded 
back. 

The   question   is   on   agreeing   to   the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 
Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CURTIS  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.   LONG.   Mr.   President,   wiU    the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  jield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment.  I  have  discussed  it  with  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill.  This 
is  also  a  budget  request,  one  that  reduces 
the  cost  of  the  amendment  by  putting 
into  effect  certain  offsets  also  recom- 
mended by  the  budget.  I  imderstand  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  manager  of  the  bill  has 
offered  amendments  to  offset  much  of 
the  cost. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  it 
really  is  a  technical  amendment,  after 
we  adopted  the  other  one,  to  put  the 

proper  offsets  in  the  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  \;^111  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  15,  strike  out  "9758.664,- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$719,554,000." 


On  page  5.  line  4,  strike  out  "$820300,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$800,300,000." 

On  page  6,  line  7.  strike  out  "$44,000,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$84,000,000." 

On  page  27,  line  23.  strike  out  "$13,868.- 
704,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$13344.- 
704,000."  ,H^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators >ield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  jield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
vield  back  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  >ielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk,  which  I  call  up 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  £is 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  Insert 
the  followmg: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  expended  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
any  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
who  Inspect  firms  employing  twenty-five 
persons  or  less  for  compliance  with  the  Ot;- 
cupatlonal  Safety  and  Health  Act  ol  1970 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Are  we  operating  under 
limited  time?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senator  has  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  jield  myself  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives added  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  which  denied  funds  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  as  to  those  small  businesses 
employing  25  persons  or  less.  The  amend- 
ment i  have  offered  is  identical  with  the 
Hou.se  amendment. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  was  passed  in  the  fall  of  1970.  It  is  a 
very  far-reaching  act  It  empowers  an 
Inspector  to  impose  a  fine  in  an  indi- 
vidual's place  of  business,  without  ever 
going  to  coiLTt. 

But  that  i.s  not  all.  It  is  an  act  as  to 
which  it  is  most  difficult  to  find  out  what 
it  provides.  This  stack  of  publications  on 
my  desk  represents  a  partial  collection 
of  the  codes,  standards,  specifications, 
and  other  requirements  which  have  been 
blanketed  into  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act.  or  the  regulations  per- 
taining to  it. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  the  em- 
ployers of  our  country,  down  to  those 
with  one  employee,  must  conform  to  a 
law  that  they  have  to  go  into  a  stack  of 
documents  far  in  excess  of  what  I  have 
before  me  on  my  desk  to  find  out  what 
the  law  Is. 

I  maintain  two  things.  First,  Congress 
ought  to  take  another  look  at  this  law. 
Tliat.  of  course,  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  legislative  committee.  In  the  meaxi- 
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time,  this  law  should  not  be  imposed  up- 
on small  businesses. 

On  June  12.  I  asked  the  Librar>-  of 
Congress  to  provide  me  with  a  copy  of 
every  backup  standard  and  code  which 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
blanketed  into  law.  On  the  following 
Wednesday,  the  Library  advised  my  oEQce 
that  it  was  a  monumenUl  undertaking. 
which  would  require  the  cooperation  of 
the  Labor  Department. 

The  Library  asked  the  Department  to 
mail  it  a  list  of  the  documents.  On  FYi- 
day,  the  list  had  still  not  arrived.  A  mem- 
ber of  my  staff  called  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, and  was  told  that  the  Department 
has  a  complete  set  of  the  documents,  but 
cannot  lend  them  to  anyone,  not  even  for 
an  hour  or  so,  and  not  even  to  a  Member 
of  Congress. 

The  Department  was  kind  enough  to 
send  a  list  of  the  documents  to  my  office 
by  messenger  Mr.  President,  here  is  the 
list.  If  an  employer  wants  to  find  out 
what  the  law  is.  he  not  only  must  read 
the  law.  but  here  is  a  list  of  standards, 
publications  building  codes,  inspection 
codes,  and  other  things  that  are  incor- 
porated into  the  law  which  our  people 
must  obey 

Mr.  President,  this  is  but  a  partial  li.st. 
The  entire  stack  of  documents  makes  a 
stack  17  feet  high.  It  would  cost  between 
$4,000  and  $6,000  to  buy  all  of  the  pub- 
lications that  are  incorporated  into  the 
law  and  the  regulations  by  reference, 
and  up  to  which  our  people  must  live. 

Certainly,  to  begin  with,  we  need  an 
exemption  for  small  businesses.  There 
IS  nothing  particularly  magic  about  the 
number  25.  but  that  is  what  the  House 
has  passed.  We  are  in  the  closing  days 
before  a  recess.  So  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment providing  for  a  similar  number 
will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  serious  matter, 
because  our  people  back  home  are  dealt 
with  very  harshly  under  this  law. 

One  employer  in  the  State  of  Nebraska 
was  fined  $36,000  by  an  inspector — not 
by  a  court,  but  an  inspector.  He  was  not 
small  enough  to  come  under  the  exemp- 
tion I  am  talking  about  here,  but  ima- 
gine the  terrors  placed  in  the  minds  of 
the  small  employers.  Faced  with  all  the 
other  problems  of  their  busineses,  they 
hear  about  this  law,  and  that  is  the  straw 
that  breaks  their  backs. 

On  AprU  6,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  saying: 

t  have  a  request  trom  a.  gentleman  In  a 
iRiaU  city  In  western  Nebraska.  He  is  the 
operator  of  a  gasoline  station,  and  has  four 
employees  He  wants  the  Information  as  to 
what  he  U  required  to  do  to  be  In  com- 
pliance with  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act.  WUl  you  ple&s«  send  to  me.  so 
ihat  I  may  forward  It  to  htm.  a  statement 
giving  him  the  full  lnform.atlon  that  he 
needs? 

Mr.  President,  it  took  6  weeks  to  get  a 
reply.  Then  when  I  got  the  reply,  the 
Secretary  sent  a  bundle  of  documents 
like  this.  There  is  a  long  letter  here, 
which  in  due  time  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
wherein  an  Assistant  Secretary,  In  be- 
half of  the  Secretary,  does  not  answer 
our  question,  does  not  tell  the  employer 
of  four  what  he  has  to  do,  but  sends  him 
a  bundle  of  documents. 


You  might  think  this  was  all  that  man 
had  to  read,  riot  so  at  all.  Here  is  the 
principal  document,  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, part  2,  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act.  At  first  it  would  appear  to 
say  that  all  the  regulations  for  this  man 
are  in  this  book. 

But  over  here  on  page  10578.  I  find 
this,  if  he  has  a  stationary  engine  around 
his  fining  station: 

111)  stationary  engines  in  buildings.  Sta- 
tionary engines  and  gas  turbines  installed 
in  buddings.  Including  portable  engines  used 
instead  of  or  to  supplement  stationary  en- 
gines. shaU  comply  with  the  standard  for  the 
Installation  and  use  of  Staltonary  Combus- 
tion Engines  and  Oas  Turbines.  NFPA  37- 
1970,  and  the  appropriate  provisions  of  pa- 
ragraphs  (b).   (c),  and   (d)   of  this  section. 

Which  refer  to  a  number  of  books.  So 
that  poor  fellow  must  read  all  of  this, 
and  then  the  chances  are  that  there  is 
not  a  Ubrary  in  the  State  that  has  all 
of  those  publications  for  him  to  find  out 
what  the  law  is. 

Do  not  think  that  your  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  generous,  kind,  imderstand- 
ing,  and  affectionate  in  its  enforcement 
procedures.  They  are  applying  this  law 
with  the  heel.  They  are  applying  It  in 
a  gestapo  fashion.  They  fined  one  em- 
ployer because  an  employee  owned  a  tool 
that  he  was  not  using,  but  it  was  in  his 
tool  box.  The  tool  was  admittedly  dan- 
gerous, but  it  was  not  being  used.  It  was 
in  his  tool  box,  and  they  fined  the  em- 
ployer. 

There  is  another  case  In  my  Stat3  in 
which,  within  an  hour  after  a  fire,  where 
they  had  exhausted  the  fire  extingtiisher, 
an  inspector  appeared  and  fined  the  em- 
ployer on  the  spot  for  not  having  a  fire 
extinguisher  loaded  there. 

The  record  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  this  act  is  humiliating  to  anyone  who 
believes  in  fairness  and  a  sense  of  justice. 
It  is  wrong.  Congress  has  a  responsibility, 
and  we  should  rework  this  law.  In  the 
meantime,  all  we  are  asking  today  is 
that  there  be  an  exemption  such  as  pro- 
vided by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
by  an  overwhelming  vote,  with  respect 
to  establishments  which  have  25  or  fewer 
employees. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  of  my  15 
minutes  have  I  used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator has  consumed  10  minutes. 

Mr  COTTON.  If  the  Senator  needs 
more  time,  I  will  grant  him  some  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  quo- 
rum call,  consuming  not  more  than  5 
minutes,  and  that  it  not  be  charged  to 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
IS  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Presiucnt.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distlngrulshed  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  the  Curtis  amendment. 

No  one  In  this  Chamber  questions  the 
need  for  safe  working  conditions  for  the 
men  and  women  of  America.  This  h&s 
been  recommended  time  and  again,  by 
action  at  both  the  Federal  and  State 
level,  as  legislation  has  been  enacted  to 
establish  and  enforce  occupational  safety 
standards  and  to  otherwise  improve 
working  conditions. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970  was  hailed  as  landmark  leg- 
islation in  the  field  of  worker  safety. 
There  is  much  in  this  act  that  is  good 
and  necessary.  At  the  same  time,  certain 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  being  administered,  have 
led  businessmen,  farmers,  and  others  all 
across  the  Nation  to  raise  serious  ques- 
tions concerning  the  legislation. 

The  safety  standards  established  un- 
der the  act  cover  every  conceivable  situa- 
tion in  virtually  every  business  estab- 
lishment that  employs  hired  help.  These 
standards  were  presented  to  the  public  in 
225  pages  of  the  Federal  Register,  with 
little  or  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  inform  those  af- 
fected as  to  what  they  contained  or 
what  they  must  do  to  comply  with  them. 

Understanding  these  requirements  is 
difficult  for  the  average  small  business- 
man and  farmer  even  when  he  knows 
what  they  are.  A  huge  corporation  like 
United  States  Steel  has  safety  engineers 
and  other  specialists  to  handle  matters  of 
this  type.  The  small  machine  shop  in 
North  Dakota  is  staffed  by  the  owner  and 
two  or  three  employees.  Even  so,  both  are 
expected  to  meet  the  requirements  Im- 
posed under  the  act. 

The  amendment  being  offered  here  to- 
day would  provide  time  for  Congress  to 
consider  thoroughly  the  severe  impact 
this  program  is  having,  and  may  have. 
on  small  business  and  agriculture  across 
the  country. 

A  great  many  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  both  Houses  which  would  amend 
this  legislation  in  one  way  or  another 
Most  of  them  are  directed  at  providing  an 
exemption  for  operations  with  fewer 
than  25  employees,  just  as  this  amend- 
ment provides. 

The  amendment  we  are  now  consider- 
ing is  necessary  in  order  to  permit  Con- 
gress *o  review  in  detail  the  problems  this 
program  has  created  all  across  the  coun- 
try. Some  will  argue  that  it  will  danger- 
ously weaken  the  act.  I  cannot  agree  with 
this.  It  is  a  temporary  measure.  Most  im- 
portant, small  employers  who  would  be 
affected  by  this  measure  work  right 
alongside  their  employees.  They  are  im- 
mediately at  hand  to  observe  working 
conditions  and  to  take  the  steps  needed 
to  assure  a  safe  and  healthful  working 
environment. 

In  the  last  few  months.  I  have  received 
hundreds  of  letters,  telegrams,  and  tele- 
phone calls  from  concerned  farmers  and 
businessmen  expressing  the  hope  that 
action  such  as  proposed  here  would  be 
taken.  I  mentioned  just  a  few  of  these 
during  remarks  on  the  Senate  fioor  on 
April  7.  I  would  like  to  cite  again  some 
of  the  problems  Illustrated  in  these 
letters. 
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Mr.  President,  these  letters  are  directed 
to  me  at  the  Senate  Office  Building.  I 
am  going  to  give  the  date  of  the  letter 
but  not  the  name  of  the  writer,  because  I 
do  not  want  to  get  any  businessman  In 
more  trouble  than  he  is  already  in. 

All  the  letters  are  from  North  Dakota. 
Tills  letter  was  addressed  to  me  on 
May  2.  1972.  and  reads  in  part: 

We  do  general  construction  and  sell  and 
erect  Buildings.  In  the  summer  we  employ 
about  10  men  and  have  5  steady  employees. 

We  believe  in  safety  for  employees  at  all 
tunes  but  some  of  the  rules  in  the  OHSA 
would  not  be  economically  feasible  for  a 
small  business.  It  will  cause  small  businesses 
like  ours  to  discontinue  which  will  make  for 
more  unemployment  therefore  hurting  eoon- 
omy. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  many  more  let- 
ters from  North  Dakota  businessmen. 
Rather  than  read  them  all,  I  ask  tmani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord excerpts  from  other  letters  I  have 
received. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  letters  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

March  21, 1972. 
Senator  Milton  R.  Toung, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

As  a  small  business  employing  12  people, 
we  are  faced  with  a  decision  to  close  our 
body  shop  and  put  two  men  out  of  employ- 
ment, or  to  invest  In  a  new  buUdlng  and 
equipment.  At  the  present  we  are  renting, 
and  the  owner  will  not  Invest  any  money  to 
improve  the  building. 

March  21.  1972. 
Senator  Milton  Yottng. 
VS.  Capitol. 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  are  writing  on  this  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  this  bUl  law  Is  going 
t  ,  make  It  difficult,  especially  us  smaller 
nrms  to  comply,  causing  many  to  terminate 
their  business.  This  can  do  nothing  more 
than  add  to  the  unemployment  and  wel- 
fare payments.  We  have  alwaj'S  felt  that  the 
State  Workmen  s  Compensation  Bureau  have 
done  their  Job.  why  then  was  It  necessary 
to  have  a  federal  bill  passed? 

April  20,  1972. 
Hon.  Mn-TON  R.  TotJNO, 
US.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

We.operate  a  small  wash  plant  as  part  of 
our  business.  Last  August  a  Federal  repre- 
sentative came  into  our  office  with  a  very  ex- 
pensive and  unreal  list  of  safety  precautions 
we  would  have  to  take.  We.  too,  believe  In 
safety  but  the  list  he  had  prepared  for  our 
business  was  ridiculous.  We  have  operated 
the  plant  since  1952  with  one  or  two  very 
minor  accidents.  We  closed  the  plant  after 
he  visited  us  and  wUl  not  reopen  It  because  of 
the  expense  Involved  In  complying  with  the 
law.  Unfortunately,  this  will  eliminate  some 
jobs  In  our  organization. 


April  19.  1972. 
Senator  Milton  YotrNO, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

...  It  would  be  nearly  Impossible  for 
small  operators  like  myself,  with  only  one 
employee,  to  comply.  The  coet  of  compliance 
would  be  so  high  we  would  Just  have  to  do 
without  any  hired  help,  and  that  will  just 
add  to  the  already  high  unemployment.  I 
have  never  had  an  Injury  claim  with  Work- 


mens'  Compenaatlon  in  all  the  yean  I  have 
operated,  and  believe  we  can  continue  this 
record. 

April  10.  1972. 
Senator  Milton  R.  Young, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

This  law  surely  needs  to  be  changed  as  It 
applies  to  small  buslneae.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  Is  any  way  that  any  small  busi- 
ness could  pass  a  strict  Inspection  under  this 
law.  It  Is  so  far  reaching  and  so  com- 
plicated that  you  could  find  something  wrong 
with  even  a  new  building  constructed  un- 
der Ideal  conditions. 

We  keep  our  stations  and  buildings  up  in 
good  shape  and  have  never  had  any  kind  of  a 
serious  accident.  However  If  this  law  was 
strictly  applied  we  would  have  no  choice  but 
to  go  out  of  business. 

APRfL  14.  1972. 
Hon.  Milton  a.  Young. 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Baptist 
Home  I  am  concerned  about  the  Federal 
regulations  that  are  being  imposed  upon  the 
Home.  I  recognize  that  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  necessary  to  maintain  and  pro- 
tect our  Senior  citizens  but  I  do  feel  that  it 
1;;  almost  Impossible  for  a  Home  r{  our  size  to 
comply  with  all  of  the  regulations  that  came 
out  in  the  book  tiUed  "29-Labci".  I  know 
that  this  stems  from  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  Act  of  1970, 
known  as  ths  WllUams-Stleger  Bill. 

I  do  feel  that  many  of  the  regulations  are 
almost  Impossible  for  us  to  comply  with.  It 
would  be  just  too  costly.  I  could  wish  some 
type  of  reconsideration  and  relief  might  be 
given. 

April  11.  1972. 

Dear  Senator  Milton  R.  Young:  In  the 
past  60  years  we  have  owned  and  managed 
a  lot  of  farm  machinery,  with  only  one  small 
accident,  and  that  Is  history  of  most  of  our 
farmers. 

I  have  found  a  remedy,  had  to  as,  I  was  al- 
ready swamped  with  a  lot  of  mostly  unneces- 
sary paper  work,  in  that  I  saw  the  danger  and 
waste  of  time,  so  I  quit  hiring  any  farm 
labor  at  all  but  I  don't  like  thi*  remedy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  iMr.  Tower  i . 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  needs  more  time.  I  will  be  glad 
to  give  liim  more  time  on  the  bill  from 
my  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  sponsor  of  the  pending 
amendment  and  urge  its  adoption. 

This  amendment  would  bar  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  to  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  for 
enforcing  the  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Act  against  employers  who  em- 
ploy 25  or  less  employees. 

This  small  business  exemption  from 
OSHA  is  of  tremendous  importance.  The 
House  of  Representatives  approved  this 
amendment  on  June  15  by  a  solid  vote 
of  213-154.  The  amendment  we  are  now 
debating  is  intended  to  put  the  Senate 
on  record  in  favor  of  the  House  provision 


so  as  to  insure  that  it  will  survive  the 
conference  on  the  HEW  appropriations 
bill. 

On  April  5.  of  this  year  I  joined  as  a 
sponsor  of  S.  3662,  the  occupational 
safety  and  health  amendments  of  1972. 
One  of  the  Amendments  in  S.  3262  would 
be  to  give  employers  with  25  or  less  em- 
ployees an  exemption  from  the  act.  The 
figure  of  25  employees  is  one  commonly 
used  in  Federal  legislation  to  denote 
small  businesses  and  is  a  reasonable  one. 

On  May  18  I  introduced  S.  3630  wliich 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
recognize  the  difference  in  hazards  to 
employees  between  tlie  heavy  construc- 
tion industry  and  the  light  residential 
constniction  industry.  Both  of  these  bills 
are  pending  in  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  and  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  no  committee 
action  is  contemplated. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  wlu' 
this  amendment  should  be  adopted.  Un- 
like an  authorization  bill,  the  amend- 
ment has  the  effect  of  suspending  the 
provisions  of  OSHA  as  they  relate  to 
small  businessmen.  Therefore,  duiing  the 
1973  fiscal  year,  the  Senate  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare  Committee  will  be  more 
Ukely  to  examme  the  ramification  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  and 
make  the  changes  that  many  of  us  in  the 
Senate  feel  should  be  made.  Further- 
more, enactment  of  this  amendment  will 
clearly  convey  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  the  congressional  concern  on  this 
issue.  If  the  Congress  working  with  the 
Labor  Department  can  come  up  with  a 
more  equitable  system  of  enforcement  of 
the  act.  then  there  will  be  a  better  chance 
that  this  amendment  will  not  need  to 
be  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1974  appro- 
priations bill. 

However,  Mr  President,  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health  Administration  has  en- 
forced the  act  and  because  no  congres- 
sional action  can  be  exF>ected  in  the 
waning  montlis  of  the  92d  Congress,  I 
feel  that  an  amendment  in  the  appro- 
priations bill  providing  for  the  small 
business  exemption  is  the  only  equitable 
method  that  can  be  utilized  at  this  time. 
As  I  am  sure  is  the  case  with  other 
Members  of  the  Congress,  I  have  been 
besieged  by  complaints  from  small  busi- 
nessmen concerning  compliance  with 
OSHA  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
being  enforced.  Thousands  of  small  busi- 
nessmen and  small  farmers  do  not  have 
the  slightest  idea  what  they  must  do 
to  comply  with  the  act.  When  they  have 
sought  advice  from  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment a  vague  and  often  times  uncourte- 
ous  reply  was  forthcoming.  For  instance. 
I  just  received  a  letter  from  a  small 
businessman  who  called  my  attention  to 
a  meeting  sponsored  by  a  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  better  inform  the  small 
business  community  on  how  best  to  com- 
ply with  OSHA.  At  the  meeting  a  regional 
representative  was  extremely  rude  and 
even  said  that  he  was  not  authorized  to 
give  answers  to  specific  questions  con- 
cerning the  act. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  type  of  atti- 
tude that  has  been  encoimtered  at  the 
Occtipatlonal  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration.   On   numerous   occasions   my 
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office  ha.^  attempted  to  help  employers 
cut  through  the  bureaucratic  maze  and 
obtain  straight  answers  to  their  ques- 
tion.^ In  response  we  have  received  vague 
answers  and  assurances  that  the  act 
would  be  better  understood  in  due  time. 
When  a  small  busmessman  writes  to  me 
to  complain  about  OSHA,  a  response 
comes  back  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  6  weeks  later  that  includes  a  short 
form  letter  and  a  248  page  compliance 
book  that  wa.s  originally  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

Mr  Pre.sident,  it  is  not  in  the  Interests 
of  the  public  safety  or  the  public  welfare 
to  treat  all  businesses  as  if  they  were 
identical  It  is  because  OSHA  considers 
the  comer  grocery  store  and  General 
Motors  the  same,  that  complaints  have 
been  received  by  the  thousands  It  is 
unrealistic  to  provide  the  same  type  of 
standards  to  these  types  of  concerns. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  prompt  adoption 
of  the  amendment  and  commend  my 
distingiiished  friend  from  Nebraska  for 
his  leadership  in  this  matter. 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  disUngiiished  Senator  from  Texas 

Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  to  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bill  providing  that  no 
funds  shall  be  expended  in  carrying 
out  inspections  under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  in  places  of  em- 
ployment where  there  are  25  or  less 
workers 

What  we  seek  in  gaining  the  Senate's 
approval  of  this  important  amendment 
is  not  an  end  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  m  assuring  the  workers 
right  to  health  and  safety  on  the  job 
Rather,  we  seek  a  means  to  provide  im- 
proved method.^  of  implementation  in  a 
manner  which  suggests  commonsense 
and  an  effective  partnership  between  the 
public  and  private  sector. 

Mr.  President  over  75  bills  have  been 
offered  in  the  House  to  amend  OSHA. 
most  of  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
modifying  existing  standards  so  that 
small  businessmen  and  farmers  could 
more  easily  comply  ^"ith  them.  Numerous 
bills  have  been  offered  in  the  Senate. 
The  bill  I  have  cosponsored  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Nebraska 
'Mr.  Ctrtis^  offers  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  most  comprehensive  and  sound  ap- 
proach to  helping  the  businessman  or 
farmer  achieve  as  safe  working  condi- 
tions as  possible  for  his  employees. 

In  some  cases,  the  results  of  this  con- 
gressional concern  has  had  an  effect. 
The  Department  of  Labor,  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  administering  OSHA,  has 
retreated  from  its  insistence  on  compli- 
amce  with  a  number  of  insignificant  and 
trivial  regulations,  many  of  which  have 
little  bearing  on  occupational  safety 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  confasion. 
disenchantment,  and  outright  hostility 
concerning  OSH.A  abound  An  owner  of 
an  establishment,  employing  as  few  as 
one,  part-time  worker,  is  required  to  di- 
t^e.st  stacks  of  Government  documents  in 
search  of  regulations  which  may  or  may 
not  apply  to  him  Employers  seeking  in- 
formation from  Department  of  Labor 
representatives  are  Informed  that  if  an 
in.spet'tor  visits  a  worksite,  he  is  obliged 
to  makp  an  inspection  and  note  all  viola- 
tions of  Federal  regulations. 


Finally,  I  am  greatly  concerned  with 
what  I  understand  to  be  a  proliferation 
of  totally  false  nimors  and  abiises  which 
in  my  judgment  have  not  been  adequate- 
ly disspelled  by  appropriate  Federal  of- 
ficials. In  many  areas,  particularly  in 
Midwestern  States,  employers,  including 
farmers,  have  been  subjected  to  sales- 
men of  safety  eQulpment,  some  of  whom 
I  am  told  have  resorted  to  overzealous 
and  unscrupulous  means  to  promote 
their  wares.  I  have  also  been  made  aware 
of  individuals  posing  as  Federal  inspec- 
tors who  levy  fines  which  the  unsuspect- 
ing employer  promptly  pays,  as  well  as 
other  illegal  or  unethical  plots  designed 
to  capitalize  on  the  employer's  fears  and 
lack  of  knowledge  concerning  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  by  requiring  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  refrain  from  inspec- 
tions of  establishments  employing  less 
than  25  people  for  1  year,  we  would,  I 
feel,  afford  the  Secretary  adequate  time 
to  thoroughly  review  existing  standards 
with  an  eye  to  providing  a  more  com- 
monsense approach  to  compliance.  At 
the  same  time,  a  1-year  moratorium 
would  allow  those  employers  affected  to 
prepare  for  eventual  coverage  under  the 
act,  without  the  threat  of  fine,  intimida- 
tion, or  harassment  by  a  Federal  inspec- 
tor or  agency. 

Finally,  it  is  hoped  that  approvail  will 
Impress  upon  Congress  and  the  bureauc- 
racy the  intensity  of  feeling  that  exists 
among  many  of  the  Nation's  small  busi- 
nessmen and  farmers  who  have  been 
.subjected  to  the  heavy  head  of  a  far  from 
perfect  Federal  standard.  Mr.  President, 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  proposal. 

I  am  supporting  this  amendment  be- 
cause I  feel  that  safety  would  be  better 
assured  under  the  current  circimistances 
if  small  businessmen  were  to  be  given  an 
exemption  at  least  through  the  upcom- 
ing fiscal  year.  I  support  the  congres- 
sional intent  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  which  is  to  "assure  so  far 
as  possible  every  working  man  and 
woman  in  the  Nation  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions." 

I  strongly  feel  that  occupational  safe- 
ty wUl  be  advanced  if  the  Government 
would  relieve  the  small  businessman  of 
the  onerous  burden  placed  upon  him  and 
instead  concentrate  upon  the  Nation's 
larger  businesses.  It  is  obvious  that  un- 
der current  circumstances  small  btisi- 
nessmcn  cannot  in  large  numbers  find 
out  what  they  must  do  to  comply  with 
the  law.  Furthermore,  the  case  can  be 
strongly  made  that  there  is  broader  Fed- 
eral interest  or  at  least  a  different  Fed- 
eral interest  in  occupational  safety  for 
larger  businesses  as  opposed  to  smaller 
ones.  Passage  of  this  amendment  would 
allow  OSHA  to  place  Its  greatest  priority 
on  larger  biLsinesses,  thereby  enabling 
the  Government  to  increase  its  effort 
where  it  can  have  the  greatest  impact. 

Realistically,  occupational  health  and 
safety  programs  should  have  the  great- 
est priority  in  the  larger  business  and 
factory  environment  where  much  of  the 
work  is  done  with  large  machinery  and 
where  there  is  a  high  turnover  rate  In 
employees.  Because  of  the  overall  size  of 
the  operation,  employers  are  unable  to 
have  a  close  relationship  with  their  em- 
ployees. 


This  should  be  contrasted  with  the 
small  business  environment.  In  this  sit- 
uation there  exists  an  everyday  relation- 
ship between  employer  and  employee. 
The  small  businessman  has  an  interest 
in  keeping  his  employee  turnover  at  a 
minimum,  and  therefore,  will  go  out  of 
his  way  to  make  sure  that  safety  condi- 
tions are  adequate  and  remain  adequate 
Good  health  and  safety  conditions  in  a 
small  business  environment  work  to  the 
personal  advantage  of  both  the  employer 
and  employee  since  they  quite  frequently 
work  side  by  side. 

This  amendment  is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  the  No-tion'i  small  farmers. 
Farmers  have  been  trying  to  comply  with 
regulations  that  are  more  tailored  to 
industry  and  manufacturing.  Further- 
more, like  the  small  businessman,  the 
small  farmer  cannot  be  expected  to  face 
the  same  safety  problems  as  those  faced 
by  the  large  corporation  farmer.  Besides 
being  unable  to  comprehend  many 
standards  that  are  irrelevant  to  his  smaill 
farming  operation,  he  also  cannot  ex- 
pected to  become  an  instant  expert  on 
the  Federal  Register  where  the  volume 
upon  volume  of  OSHA  regulations  have 
been  published. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  would 
emphasize  that  it  simply  makes  no  sense 
to  continue  to  lump  together  large  and 
small  businesses  under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  They  simply  have 
too  many  different  needs  and  different 
capabilities  in  complying  with  these  rules 
and  regulations.  While  the  large  corpo- 
rations have  vast  legal  and  monetary  re- 
sources with  which  to  comply  with  these 
regulations,  or  even  fight  them  if  they 
believe  them  to  be  arbitrary,  the  small 
businessmen  do  not.  They  are  completely 
confused  by  the  hundreds  of  pages  of 
technical  data  that  they  are  to  tmder- 
stand  if  they  are  to  stay  in  business.  It  h 
important  then  that  a  different  set  of 
standards  be  devised  for  the  small  busi- 
nessman and  fanner.  This  amendment 
will  give  us  time  to  act  on  this  matter 
while  not  putting  anyone  out  of  business 
in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  ready  now  to  yield 
more  time  to  further  speakers,  but  I 
wonder  whether  tho.se  in  charge  of  the 
bill  would  like  to  take  some  time  now. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
I  have  been  advised  by  the  manager  of 
the  bUl  that  time  is  available,  so  possibly 
it  will  be  best  for  me  to  take  some  time 
now.  if  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  very  well. 
I  am  sure  that  the  manager  of  the  bill 
will  consent  to  the  Senator's  using  time. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  require'' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Ten  minute.s. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sev. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr.  Ttjn- 
NEY I .  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  rise  to  defend  the  administration 
and  its  practices  coacenaing  enforcing 
the  safety  law.  Certainly,  I  know  of  the 
failures  of  the  administration  and  the 
mistakes  that  are  being  made.  However, 
I  do  support  the  action  of  the  Appropria- 


tions Committee  in  striking  this  proTi- 
sion  from  the  bill. 

The  provision  that  the  House  put  in 
that  would  prohibit  the  payment  of  sal- 
aries for  the  inspection  of  the  business 
establishments  employing  25  people  or 
less.  However,  before  I  make  any  com- 
ments supporting  the  committee  and  op- 
posmg  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  the  work 
he  has  done  in  focusing  this  body's  at- 
tention on  the  failures  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  administration  of  a  very 
necessary  law. 

There  is  hardly  a  Member  here  who 
has  not  recited  to  me  experiences  that 
have  come  to  their  attention  from  their 
Slates.  I  have  the  same  litany  from  my 
State  concerning  the  administration  of 
this  law.  Notwithstanding  that.  I  believe 
that  men  and  women  working  in  plants 
with  up  to  25  employees  are  entitled  to 
safety  and  health  protection.  That  is 
why  I  oppose  the  sunendment. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  amendment 
would  leave  smaller  firms  subject  to  the 
act's  requirements,  it  woula  eliminate 
any  effective  way  to  enforce  those  re- 
quirements— no  matter  how  blatantly 
the  act  might  be  violated  or  how  hazard- 
ous the  working  conditions  that  might 
exist. 

The  effect  would  be  to  deny  the  act's 
protections  to  a  substantial  number  of 
employees — 30  percent  of  those  now  cov- 
ered, accordmg  to  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics estimates — and  allow  90  percent  of 
the  firms  to  whom  the  act  applies  to  ig- 
nore its  provisions. 

It  should  further  be  emphasized  that 
by  the  end  of  this  year  most  such  firms 
will  no  longer  be  subject  to  any  State 
law  with  respect  to  any  hazards  covered 
by  Federal  standards.  In  short,  they  will 
be  free  of  any  meaningful  legal  re- 
straints regarding  the  safety  of  their 
workers. 

Thus,  the  rider  adopted  by  the  House 
represents  a  most  damaging  and  reck- 
less tampering  with  the  substantive  leg- 
islation enacted  by  Congress,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  wOl  reject  it. 

Most  of  us,  I  am  sure,  have  received 
complaints  from  small  businesses  with 
respect  to  the  implementation  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 

It  is  clear  from  my  mail  and  from  my 
discussions  with  operators  of  small  en- 
terprises that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
their  concern  about  the  act  is  the  lack  of 
adequate  and  accurate  information  re- 
garding its  requirements  and  the  regu- 
lations issued  to  implement  it. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  our  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  aw£ire  of  this,  and, 
as  stated  in  its  report,  has  provided  ad- 
ditional fimds  so  that  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment can  "significantly  increase  its  ef- 
forts to  inform  and  assist  businesses  in 
the  interpretation  of  standards  and  regu- 
lations to  enable  employers  to  determine 
whether  their  workplace  Is  in  compliance 
or  what  would  be  required  for  compli- 
ance." 

I  should  also  point  out  that  I  have  pre- 
viously armounced  that  the  Labor  Sub- 
committee would  shortly  hold  oversight 
hearings  on  the  implementation  of  this 
act.  These  hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin 
on  July  25,  and  our  first  area  of  atten- 


tion will  be  the  proWems  encountered  by 

small  businesses  imder  the  act. 

In  addition,  the  General  Accounting 
OflBce  has  already  begun  looking  at  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  administration  of  the 
act,  including  matters  which  are  relevant 
to  the  small  business  situation. 

Through  these  inqiiiries,  we  should  be 
in  a  position  to  make  informed  judg- 
ments concerning  any  improvements  that 
need  t.o  be  made  in  the  administration 
of  this  law. 

I  believe  most  strongly,  however,  that 
the  meat  ax  approach  of  the  House 
amendment  represents  a  decidedly  im- 
proper way  to  proceed. 

It  is  evident  that  employees  of  small 
establishments  have  as  much  right  to  be 
protected  from  safety  and  health  risks 
as  do  employees  of  larger  firms,  and  it 
is  this  consideration  that  led  Congress 
to  reject  the  idea  of  any  exemption  for 
smaller  employers  when  it  passed  this 
legislation  in  1970. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  when  w^e 
talk  of  small  businesses  we  are  not  Just 
talking  about  mom-and-pop  grocery 
stores.  We  are  sdso  talking  about  a  great 
variety  of  high  hazard  activities  which 
are  very  commonly  performed  by  smadl 
firms.  Included  In  this  group  are  logging 
and  sawmill  operations  which  have  ac- 
cident frequency  rates  well  over  twice 
the  national  average  for  all  manufac- 
turing. 

These  are  typically  small  employers: 
in  fact  more  than  16,000  logging  camps 
in  this  country  have  20  or  fewer  em- 
ployees. 

Mention  may  be  made  of  a  host  of  oth- 
er types  of  small  establishments — con- 
struction firms,  foundries,  machine 
shops,  print  shops,  electroplating  shc«3s. 
welding  shops,  stone  cutting  operations — 
where  there  are  either  above  average 
accident  rates  or  where  the  health  prob- 
lems are  severe.  Such  hazards  as  carbon 
monoxide,  asbestos,  toxic  solvents,  silica 
epoxy  and  polyester  resins,  noise,  and 
chromates  may  typically  be  found  in  one 
or  more  of  these  types  of  establishments. 

In  1970.  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  conducted  an 
extensive  occupational  health  survey  in 
the  Chicago  metropolitan  area.  It  found 
that  the  smallest  f.rms  surveyed — those 
employing  eight  to  19  workers— had  the 
highest  percentage  of  employees  exposed 
to  one  or  more  potential  occupational 
hazards.  In  this  group.  46.3  percent  of 
the  workers  were  so  exposed,  as  against 
an  overall  average  of  33.8  percent.  Over- 
all, this  survey  disclosed  that  these 
.small  firms  had'  the  highest  concentra- 
tion of  health  hazards,  the  fewest  safe- 
guards, and  the  least  awareness  on  the 
part  of  management,  of  the  dangers 
existing  in  the  workplace. 

To  remove  workers  in  these  activi- 
ties from  the  effective  protection  of  the 
act  would  be  unfair  and  irrespoasible. 
and  I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  reject 
this  attempt  to  do  so. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  stress  that 
the  administration  has  an  excellent  piece 
of  legislation  to  work  with,  and  its  im- 
plementation should  live  up  to  the  prom- 
ise of  the  act  itself. 

As  President  Nixon  pointed  out  when 
he  signed  this  measure  into  law  it  was 
"one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 


legislation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  55 
million  people  who  will  be  covered  by  it 
were  passed  by  the  Congress."  He  also 
described  it  as  "a  bUl  that  represents 
in  its  culmination  the  American  system 
at  its  best.  Democrats.  Republicans,  the 
House,  the  Senate,  the  White  House, 
business,  labor,  all  cooperating  in  a  com- 
mon goal — the  saving  of  lives,  the  avoid- 
ing of  injuries,  making  places  of  work  for 
55  million  Americans  safer  and  more 
pleasant  places," 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  tiie  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Islsmd. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  is  it  true 
that  before  a  man  can  comply  with  the 
safety  law,  a  man  who  employs  up  to  25 
people  would  have  to  read  all  of  the  books 
on  the  desk  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska? 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS.  The  answer  obviously 
is  no.  And  yet  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
that  from  what  I  have  learned  in  my 
studies  and  investigation  of  this  matter. 
the  small  employer  does  not  have  what  I 
would  call  adequate  information  regard- 
ing what  standards  appl>  to  his  place  of 
work  .And  thi.s  is  regrettable.  However, 
our  Appropriations  Committee  has  in- 
cluded money  for  the  administrators  of 
the  law  to  make  such  information  more 
readily  available  to  the  small  employer. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr  President,  in  other 
words  the  whole  subject  will  be  clarified'' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Appropriations 
Conomittee  has  made  that  possible  by  a 
specific  inclusion  of  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose. .^s  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  believe  that  we 
should  protect  workingmen,  no  matter 
whether  it  involves  three  people.  25  peo- 
ple, 300  people,  or  35.000  people  How- 
ever, what  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
and  the  others  have  pointed  out.  as  the 
Senator  has  said,  is  that  there  is  a  malad- 
ministration of  this  law.  What  bothers 
me  is  whether  the  law  requires,  when  a 
Federal  inspector  comes  in.  an  immediate 
citation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  law  says,  in  effect, 
that  where  a  violation  is  foimd.  there  is 
no  right  to  expect  one  free  bite. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well.  I  understand 
about  the  free  bite  business  However, 
suppose  that  an  inspector  comes  in  and 
says  that  the  rollers  on  the  chair  that  the 
fellow  was  working  on  are  not  made  well 
and  that  they  will  have  to  be  corrected 
because  they  are  a  hazard.  What  would 
happen  in  that  case? 

We  have  a  tough  State  law  In  my  State. 
However,  they  can  come  in  and  say.  "We 
will  give  you  a  little  time  to  fix  this  up. 
and  we  will  come  back. " 

The  feDow  may  not  even  know  he  Is 
violating  any  law,  becaiise  sometimes 
there  are  no  gtiidelines  for  them. 

The  point  I  am  try  ing  to  make  is  that 
the  legislative  committee  surely  ought 
to  see  that  the  law  gives  some  period  of 
tjrace  so  that  a  person  could  take  time  to 
fix  anjrthing  that  might  be  in  his  plant 
or  workshop  or  in  his  little  business  es- 
tablishment and  give  him  time  to  do  it. 
because  he  may  not  even  know  he  is  vio- 
latin,g  a  law. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  is  saying  And  the  law  does  per- 
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mit  in  situations  where  there  is  a  viola- 
tion that  is  not  of  a  serious  nature,  the 
Inspector  to  say,  "You  had  better 
straighten  this  out."  And  there  does  not 
have  to  be  any  penalty. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  That  Is  something 
that  I  am  glad  to  hear.  II  the  law  does 
provide  that,  we  ought  to  tell  the  Labor 
Department  that  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  one  other  ques- 
tion to  ask.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Fed- 
eral inspector  can  accept  a  State  inspec- 
tion if  they  wish. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  law  does  make 
provision  for  States  to  submit  a  plan  for 
taking  over  all  or  part  of  the  program, 
and  If  a  State's  program  will  be  at  least 
as  effective  as  the  Federal  program  it 
should  be  approved. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  In  a  State  where 
they  have  good  laws — and  my  State  hap- 
pens to  be  one — they  have  no  trouble 
with  citations  in  all  of  these  places.  It 
might  involve  a  cleaning  establishment 
and  they  perhaps  keep  the  gasoline  In 
the  vvTong  place.  The  Inspector  says, 
"You  should  be  able  to  get  this  fixed  up." 
And  they  do  it. 

This  is  the  real  problem.  The  Federal 
inspectors  swarmed  all  over  everybody* 
in  some  instances  when  they  made  a  ci- 
tation. An  Inspector  would  show  up  and 
serve  a  citation  and  the  fellow  would  not 
want  to  have  publicity  in  the  newspapers 
concerning  the  fact  that  he  was  being 
cited  for  having  something  unsafe  in  his 
plant  Then  the  reporters  might  get  hold 
of  it. 

If  there  is  some  way  of  fixing  it  up,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  problem  such 
as  that  su.Eigested  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  There  are  some  real  problems. 
I  want  to  vote  to  make  a  start  because  we 
did  put  some  money  in  the  bill  to  do 
something  about  this,  and  to  give  more 
training  to  the  Inspectors. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  from  1945 
to  1950.  And  one  of  the  prides  of  my 
administration  was  the  fact  that  we  had 
one  of  the  best  industrial  safety  records 
in  the  country.  Does  this  law  supersede 
the  law  in  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  WTT.LTAMS.  The  law  provides 
every  State  an  opportunity  to  take  over 
the  program. 

I  will  say,  however,  this  is  Just  a  part 
of  that  provision.  It  says  to  the  States 
if  they  do  not  have  a  plan  approved  with- 
in 2  years  of  the  enactment  of  the  law. 
and  that  was  in  December  1970.  then  the 
Federal  standards  pre-empt  any  exist- 
ing State  standards.  That  will  happen 
at  the  end  of  this  year.  That  is  why.  as  I 
explained  to  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota, there  Is  little  or  no  basis  for  agree- 
ing to  any  exemption.  Those  people  could 
end  up  in  a  no  man's  land,  and  not  be 
subject  to  any  regulation  whatsoever. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.   WILLIAMS.   Mr.   President,   vnll 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  5  minutes? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS.    I   must   emphasize 


again  that  there  is  no  latitude  to  have 
an  enforcement  exemption  figure  of  less 
than  25,  or  10,  as  we  have  done  in  other 
areas  of  the  law,  because  there  will  be  a 
Federal  pre-emption  at  the  end  of  1972 
where  States  have  not  accepted  the  op- 
portunity the  Federal  law  gives  them. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  was  surprised  In  the 
colloquy  between  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton to  learn  that  an  Inspector  can  come 
in  and  it  is  his  sole  judgment  to  say 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  prosecution. 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  tremendous 
police  power  given  to  one  Individual. 
Why  would  not  the  proper  method  be  to 
have  the  inspector  go  In  and  tell  the  man 
what  the  safety  regulations  are  so  the 
man  does  not  have  to  read  20  or  30 
books?  Let  the  burden  be  on  the  Gov- 
ernment to  come  In  and  say.  "Your  busi- 
ness hires  only  10  people.  You  have  here 
and  there  some  minor  violations.  That  is 
wrong  and  that  is  wrong.  Fix  it  up.  I 
wiil  give  you  30  days  to  do  it  and  If  you 
do  not  we  will  bring  an  action."  This 
procedure  we  have  now  Is  almost  entrap- 
ment. A  man  Is  In  compliance  with  the 
State  law  but  it  does  not  conform  to  the 
Federal  law.  So  the  man  Is  brought  Into 
Federal  court  charged  with  a  Federal  of- 
fense for  endangering  the  safety  of  peo- 
ple who  work  for  him.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Is  the  wrong  way  to  go  about  it. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Is  it  not  true  that 
even  if  this  amendment  were  agreed  to 
we  would  still  have  the  rigid  provisions 
of  the  law  and  people  would  still  continue 
to  violate  tliat  law  irrespective  of  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  correct.  This 
does  not  deal  with  the  standards  issued 
under  the  law. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Any  violator  under 
the  law  which  would  remain  on  the 
statute  books  would  be  subject  to  crimi- 
nal prosecution  by  the  U.S.  attorney's 
office. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS,  To  the  limited  extent 
that  criminal  prosecution  is  provided  for. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  So  the  amendment  in 
the  end  does  not  fulfill  any  useful  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  correct.  The 
violations  still  would  be  violations  be- 
cause the  amendment  does  not  go  to  the 
standards  of  safety.  It  only  withholds 
money  with  respect  to  the  inspector 
going  to  smaller  plants. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  So  if  we  have  any 
complaints  about  the  administration, 
and  we  have  many,  those  complaints 
should  be  directed  at  the  legislative  com- 
mittee so  that  there  will  be  remedial 
legislation  to  take  care  of  this  situation. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes,  I  will  say  that 
the  Ser.ator  from  Nebraska  has  talked  to 
me  and  I  appreciated  his  bringing  to  me 
examples  of  maladministration  over  the 
last  few  weeks.  I  made  a  statement  we 
would  have  oversight  hearings  on  these 
problems.  I  anticipated  them  before  that. 
I  do  owe  him  an  apology  that  we  have 
not  had  them  and  can  only  plead  that 
the  committee's  business  just  did  not 


permit  the  scheduling  of  hearings  before 
this  time.  This  I  regret.  We  do  have  hear- 
ings schediiled  very  shortly  on  this.  They 
are  needed.  There  are  many  things  that 
have  to  be  straightened  out.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  said,  I  do  not 
think  this  is  the  way. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  safety  law  Is  designed  to  save  human 
life. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  'Whether  those  human 
lives  work  In  an  establishment  that  em- 
ploys less  than  25  or  over  25, 1  think  this 
fictitious  line  of  demarcation  removes 
the  very  objective  we  had  In  mind  when 
the  law  was  passed,  and  that  Is  to  protect 
human  life. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  could  not  agree 
more.  The  Senator  states  It  with  great 
eloquence. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  Let  us  get  Into  this  matter 
of  eloquence. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS.  I  would  not  want  It 
to  be  construed  that  anyone  supporting 
this  amendment  has  less  concern  for  the 
well-being  for  workers  in  small  establish- 
ments. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  did  not  mean  to 
imply  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  This  is  frustration 
with  the  administration  of  the  law.  We 
all  are  concerned  with  the  safety  of  the 
working  men  and  women,  wherever  they 
work. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  we  will  not  be 
mlsimderstood  in  this  Chamber.  No  one 
is  being  asked  for  a  sloppy  safety  law. 
We  all  agree  that  is  true  whether  an 
employer  hires  five  people  or  500  people, 
because  five  lives  are  just  as  precious 
as  500.  No  one  argues  that  this  afternoon, 
when  the  Federal  Government  gets  Into 
some  of  these  supervisory  activities,  some 
of  the  rules  get  misinterpreted.  We  have 
seen  that  time  and  time  again.  This  is 
often  because  those  working  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  trained  on  a  na- 
tional level  and  they  do  not  know  the 
local  problems.  Sometimes  administra- 
tion gets  overdone.  So  much  jurisdiction 
could  be  given  to  the  inspector  with  re- 
spect to  whether  to  prosecute  or  not  that 
I  do  not  think  it  Is  a  good  law,  it  puts 
too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man. 
That  is  a  police  state  atmosphere. 

If  the  Government  wants  to  promote 
safety,  let  the  Government  carry  the 
burden  of  instruction  in  telling  the  peo- 
ple what  to  do,  let  us  not  say  to  the 
employer  that  he  better  read  all  those 
books  on  the  desk  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebi-aska  down  to  the  fine  print  to  know 
whether  he  is  in  compliance  with  the 
law.  He  will  miss  a  paragraph  at  his 
peril.  Pretty  soon  you  will  have  half  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  in  jail.  Then,  where 
would  you  be? 

Sometimes  these  Inspectors  are  not 
reasonable.  They  have  the  idea  they  have 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  be- 
hind them  and  they  go  in  and  push 
people  aroimd. 

All  of  us  with  experience  In  State 
government  have  had  some  acquaint- 
ance with  overhearing  individuals  who 
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overstep   sensible   authority    and   push 
people  around. 

There  are  pushy  people  In  this  world. 
We  want  protection  without  pushiness. 
We  want  safety  without  surliness.  We 
can  have  this  common  quality  of  orderly 
business  with  a  touch  of  commonsense. 

j^  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  has  made 
that  clear.  The  penalties  In  this  law  do 
not  send  people  to  Jall.  The  law  does 
provide  for  review  of  the  decision  of  a^ 
inspector  and  there  is  ample  opportunity 
to  appeal.  I  think  the  procedures  for  a 
nian  to  have  a  proper  hearing  are  well 
provided  for  in  the  law.  Notwlthstand- 
mg  that,  we  all  share  the  frusta-aUons 
of  this  law  and  certainly  I  would  think 
this  debate  this  afternoon  should  be 
ample  notice  where  It  should  count  In 
this  particular  part  of  Government,  the 
administration  of  the  Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health  Act. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS  and  Mr.  CURTIS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  he  has 
the  floor  now.  .^     ^   x, 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining?  I  have 
been  jielding  all  aftmioon.  How  much 
lime  do  I  have  remaffing  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sixty- 
three  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 

on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVnS.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  amendment  to  exempt  employers 
with  fewer  than  25  employees  from  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970.  As  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  Commit- 
tee I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
enactment  of  the  law.  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  Senate  will  not  now  act  to  de- 
prive 20  million  workers  of  Its  protection. 
That  Is  what  the  pending  amendment 

would  do. 

Enactment  of  the  occupational  safety 
and  health  law  was  not  a  matter  of  legis- 
lative whimsy.  It  was  based  on  our  ap- 
palling record  of  industrial  accidents  and 
diseases  which  each  yealr  results  In  14,000 
deaths,  over  2  million  disabling  injuries, 
and  imcounted  thousands  of  illnesses, 
and  the  clear  showing  that  this  record 
could  not  be  expected  to  Improve  due  to 
voluntary  action  by  business  or  the 
States. 

It  bears  remembering  that  despite  the 
Intense  labor -management  fight  over  the 
organizational  and  procedural  provisions 
of  the  new  Federal  law,  the  interested 
parties  were  in  complete  agreement  that 
a  Federal  law  was  necessary.  It  Is  also 
noteworthy  that  at  no  time  during  the 
consideration  of  the  legislation  was  the 
suggestion  made  to  exempt  small  busi- 
nesses or  any  particular  category  of  em- 
ployment. 

Now  we  are  witnessing  an  effort  to 
emasculate  enforcement  of  the  law  for 
20  million  employees  of  small  businesses 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  basis  for  this 
effort  is  that  the  act  is  too  onerous  to  be 
applied  to  small  businessmen.  Through- 
out  the   country,    what    amounts   to   a 


vicious  campaign  based  on  unfounded 
rumors  has  stirred  up  fears  of  small  busi- 
nessmen that  the  new  act  will  force 
them  out  of  business.  In  some  areas  of 
the  country  petitions  have  even  been  cir- 
culated based  on  what  amounts  to  a 
smear  campaign  agsdnsl  the  new  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion. 

The  Labor  Department  has  investi- 
gated many  of  these  charges  and  the  re- 
ports of  their  investigation  demonstrate 
the  falsity  and  viciousness  of  the  cam- 
paign which  has  been  mounted.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  point 
there  be  printed  In  the  Record  a  release 
from  the  Labor  Department  showing  the 
results  of  the  Investigation  of  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  enforcement 
policies  in  Wyoming. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
08HA  Finds  Crtticisms  Basxd  Lakgelt   on 

MlSINrOE»4ATION  AND  RUMORS 

Criticisms  against  the  Occupatlonai  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  (OSHA)  are 
baaed  In  large  part  on  misinformation,  un- 
founded rumors  and  misunderstanding. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  George  C. 
Guenther  said  t<xlay. 

The  criticisms  have  dealt  with  allegations 
of  harshness  of  OSHA's  standards  and  Its 
Inspection  for  compliance  with  those  stand- 
ards, with  charges  of  "unfairness"  of  the 
WUllams-Stelger  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970,  and  related  comments, 
Guenther  said. 

He  cited  In  particular  criticisms  In  Wyo- 
ming, where  he  said  OSHA  had  been  accused 
of  levying  fines  against  ranchers  and  farmers, 
of  ordering  the  closing  of  a  public  school,  and 
of  driving  a  small  firm  out  of  business  be- 
cause of  inabUlty  to  comply  with  safety  and 
health  standards  required  by  the  Act. 

Guenther  ordered  a  review  In  mid -April. 
An  analysis  by  the  OSHA  Area  Director  In 
Billings."  Mont.,  which  area  Includes  Wyo- 
ming, determined  the  allegations  to  be 
groundless.  The  Area  Director  reported: 

At  the  time  of  the  criticism,  no  farm  or 
ranch  In  Wyoming  had  been  inspected. 

A  furniture  store  that  allegedly  was  forced 
out  of  business  because  It  could  not  finan- 
cially comply  with  06HA  requirements  for 
separate  toilet  facilities  had  never  been  In- 
spected. The  owner  had  sold  his  store  for 
other  reasons  and  retired. 

OSHA  was  not  Involved  in  the  closing 
of  a  public  elementary  school  in  Lander, 
ordered  because  of  a  possible  asbestos  hazard 
to  students  and  faculty.  OSHA  has  no  Juris- 
diction In  schools  because  public  employees 
are  exempted  by  the  Act.  The  school  actually 
was  closed  by  the  Superintendent  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  National  Institute  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
"Although  Wyoming  Is  not  a  heavily  In- 
dustrialized State,"  Guenther  said,  "it,  too, 
has  Job-related  deaths  and  injuries."  He  said 
the  Wyoming  Biireau  of  Conip>ensatlon  re- 
ceived 12,054  reports  of  Injury,  Including  38 
fatalities,  and  paid  out  •2,643,300  In  claims 
during  Fiscal  Ye$Li  1971.  That  Bureau  covers 
47  percent  or  69,500  of  the  144,900  employees 
in  the  State. 

Furthermore.  Guenther  said,  "we  know  of 
no  Instance  where  an  employer  has  been 
forced  out  of  business  by  OSHA.  Indeed,  the 
Act  provides  for  assistance  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness AdmlnlstraUon  In  obtaining  long-term 
loans  to  help  establishments  make  repairs 
or  other  changes  to  bring  them  Into  com- 
pliance with  OSHA  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards." 

To  clarify  the  misunderstanding.  Guenther 
said  OSHA  personnel  in  the  four  States  are 


stepping  up  their  meetings  with  State  and 
local  officials,  trade  associations,  retaU 
groups.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  employee 
groups,  etc.,  to  explain  the  rights  and  respon- 
slbUltles  of  employers  and  employees  under 
the  Act. 

"We  are  doing  everything  possible,  not  only 
in  Wyoming  but  in  every  State,  to  help  clear 
up  any  confusion  or  misunderstanding."  he 
said.  "It  is  our  hope  that  those  a.Tected 
by  the  Act — some  60  million  employees  in  6 
million  establishments — will  understand 
OSHA's  Implementation  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
saying  that  the  new  law  will  not  require 
changes  In  existing  practices  by  many 
businessmen.  Of  course  it  will.  Some  of 
them  will  be  expensive,  but  by  and  large 
the  high  cost  changes  wiD  have  to  be 
made  by  heavy  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, not  small  businesses.  Some  rec- 
ords will  have  to  be  kept,  but  records 
have  to  be  kept  even  now  for  purposes 
of  workmen's  compensation,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  recently  exempted 
employers  with  fewer  than  eight  employ- 
ees from  all  of  the  recordkeeping  require- 
ments of  the  act. 

Furthermore,  the  law  does  provide  eco- 
nomic Eissistance  for  small  businesses 
through  loans  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  That  was  an  amendment 
wlilch  I  authored  when  the  legislation 
was  being  considered  by  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee, and  It  demonstrates  the  fact  that 
we  did  take  Into  consideration  the  fact 
that  apphcatlon  of  the  new  law  would 
cause  some  small  businessmen  to  incur 
additional  exi^enses.  These  loan  provi- 
sions have  been  used  to  good  advantage 
by  some  small  businesses  already.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  release  from 
the  Labor  Department  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
OSHA  AND  SBA  Help  Cooperage  Compant 

WrrH  Compliance  Loans 
The  only  industry  in  a  small  New  Hamp- 
shire town  and  the  jobs  of  its  70  elderly  em- 
ployees have  been  assured  through  the  Small 
Business  Administration  loan  feature  of  the 
WUllams-Stelger  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970. 

The  provision  permits  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  lend  money  or  to  help 
obtain  loan  funds  to  finance  an  establish- 
ment's making  repairs  necessary  to  bring  it 
into  compliance  with  the  Acts  safety  and 
health  standards  for  employees,  before  or 
after  an  inspection. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  George  C. 
Guenther  said  the  Act  makes  eligible  any 
small  business  that  "Is  likely  to  suffer  sub- 
stantial economic  injury"  without  such  as- 
sistance. The  loan  in  this  case  involved  the 
Spauldlng  and  Frost  Company,  Inc..  of  Fre- 
mont, N.H..  a  barrel  maker  that  Is  the  only 
Industry  In  the  town  of  800. 

The  firm  was  the  third  business  m  the 
nation,  and  the  first  In  New  England,  to  ap- 
ply for  a  loan.  The  SBA  recently  made  a  »60.- 
000  direct  loan  to  bring  the  101 -year-old 
family-owned  firm — the  only  white  pine 
cooperage  firm  in  the  nation — Into  compU- 
aiice  with  OSHA  standards. 

OSHA  Regional  Administrator  Don&ld  E. 
MacKenzle  In  Boston  reported  that  David 
Porman,  a  young  Boston  management  con- 
stiltant.  had  been  negotiating  to  acquire  the 
company.  Porman  said  he  and  the  owners 
agreed  on  terms,  contingent  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  a  loan  to  bring  the  operation  Into 
compliance  with  the  job  safety  and  health 
law. 
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■^'8  had  a  plant  facility  In  disrepair  and 
the  company  was  faced  with  liquidation," 
Porman  said,  adding  that  the  employees — 
most  of  whom  were  m  their  60s— wouid  have 
lost  their  Jobs. 

He  consulted  with  OSHA  personnel  in  Bos- 
ton and  OSHA  and  SBA  officials  tn  Concord, 
N.H.  OSHA  arranged  for  the  New  Hampshire 
Department  of  Labor  to  make  a  'courtesy" 
inspection  of  the  cooperage  plant  using 
OSHA  safety  and  heailth  standards.  If  OSHA, 
rather  than  the  State,  had  made  the  inspec- 
tion, the  Act  would  have  required  OSHA  to 
propose  citations  and  possible  penalties  for 
any  alleged  violations  uncovered. 

The  State  inspection  uncovered  137  sepa- 
rate areas  or  pieces  of  equipment  not  In 
compliance. 

OSHA  Area  Director  Francis  R.  Amlramt 
la  Concord  said  that  although  there  were 
"unaafe  working  conditions,"  the  Arm  had 
a  good  safety  record.  "This  undoubtedly  is 
accounted  for  by  the  employees  themselves. 
who  had  spent  most  of  their  advUt  lifetimes 
working  with  this  miachinery  and  were  as 
familiar  with  It  as  their  own  equipment." 
he  said.  Soma  of  the  machinery,  according 
to  Porman,  dates  back  to  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

He  reported  the  modernizing  wUl  Involve 
electrical  power,  grounding  of  equipment, 
electrical  blowers  to  remove  sawdust,  and 
machinery  guards. 

Porman  said  the  Arm  now  has  a  backlog  o. 
more  than  5.000  orders  for  old-type  barrels 
and  palls.  Production  la  about  150  per  day. 
Many  of  the  items  are  used  as  rtower  plamers 
or  wine  casks. 

Spauldlng  and  Frost  has  not  heard  the 
last  of  OSHA,  however.  "After  the  company 
makes  these  corrections.  OSHA  compliance 
officers  will  be  around  to  Inspect  It,"  Mac- 
Kenzle  said.  "As  required  by  the  Act  when 
a  loan  has  been  obtained  through  SBA  to 
achieve  compliance  we  must  make  certain 
that  the  funds  were  used  properly." 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  In  the  last  analysis,  the 
question  comes  down  to  whether  we  real- 
ly believe  that  all  American  workers  need 
and  deser\-e  the  protection  of  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  standards.  In 
my  judgment,  just  to  ask  that  question 
is  to  answer  it.  An  employee  of  a  small 
business  is  no  less  subject  to  occupa- 
tional dangers  to  his  health  or  even  his 
life  than  an  employee  of  a  large  busi- 
ness. If  certain  standards  should  be  ob- 
served in  order  to  protect  a  worker,  there 
is  no  reason  to  say  that  they  should  be 
observed  by  a  large  employer  but  not  a 
small  enipioyer.  It  also  bears  emphasis 
that  the  standards  about  which  the  small 
businessmen  are  now  complaining  are  for 
the  most  part  "national  consensus" 
standards  which  have  been  developed 
with  the  approval  and  consent  of  the 
business  community  itself.  The  com- 
plaints we  are  now  receiving  about  en- 
forcement of  these  standards  which  the 
business  community  itself  developed 
demonstrate  the  futility  of  a  completely 
voluntary  approach  to  health  and  safety 
problems. 

Of  course  manj' — perhaps  most — small 
businesses  in  this  countr>'  are  engaged 
in  essentiaUy  nonhazardous  activities. 
To  the  extent  that  this  is  true,  small 
business  will  be  less  affected  by  the  pro- 
vLsions  of  the  new  law  than  larger  busi- 
nesses. In  addition,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's policy  of  concentrating  on  "target 
industries" — those  with  the  worst  injury 
record — will  further  reduce  the  impact 
of  the  new  law  on  small  businesses  ex- 
cept those  that  are  within  the  target  in- 
dustry group.  Also,  since  the  available 


manpower  for  enforcement  purposes  is 
extremely  limited — only  about  800  Fed- 
eral inspectors  are  now  in  the  field — it  is 
to  be  expected  that  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment would  focus  most  of  its  efforts  on 
larger  businesses  as  the  way  to  get  the 
most  protection  for  the  largest  number 
of  employees  utilizing  existing  resources. 
Finally,  another  excellent  reason  why 
we  should  not  enact  this  amendment  is 
that  under  the  law,  at  the  end  of  this 
year  those  States  which  have  not  filed  an 
acceptable  State  plan  will  be  completely 
preempted  by  the  Federal  law.  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  employees  of 
small  businesses  in  these  States  will  have 
no  protection  whatsoever. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  indeed  be  trag- 
ic if  Congress  were  to  act  precipitately  to 
exempt  all  small  business  from  enforce- 
ment under  the  new  occupational  safety 
and  health  law.  If  there  are  problems — 
and  of  course  there  are  problems  in  put- 
1|lng  any  new  law  such  as  this  one  into 
operation — they  should  be  dealt  with 
through  the  appropriate  oversight  hear- 
ings. Perhaps  some  corrective  legislation 
is  necessary,  but  if  it  is,  it  should  be  en- 
acted in  a  responsible  manner  with  a  full 
hearing  record  showing  what  the  prob- 
lems are,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  a  rumor 
campaign.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  chairman  of  our  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  does  intend  to 
hold  such  hearings  in  the  near  future 
and  I  also  know  that  the  staff  of  the 
committee  has  been  looking  into  the 
problems  which  have  arisen  under  the 
new  law. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  one  point  I  wish  to 
make  in  response  to  the  earlier  plea 
made  by  the  proponents  is  this.  We  were 
conscious  of  that.  When  the  inspector 
goes  aroimd  he  issues  what  is  equivalent 
to  a  traffic  ticket. 

He  serves  a  citation.  A  lot  of  people 
view  it  in  the  same  way  as  one  gets  a 
traffic  ticket.  He  immediately  sends  a 
check  and  forgets  it.  But  it  can  be  con- 
tested, and  it  is  the  same  way  with  the 
small  businessman. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Review  Com- 
mission has  knocked  down  many  of  the 
fines  and  many  of  the  citations. 

Other  than  that,  we  ourselves,  outside 
the  law,  in  legislative  oversight,  have 
corrected  problems  of  this  kind  if  in  our 
communities.  I  am  sure  it  is  true  of  other 
Senators.  We  get  a  "beef"  and  we  cor- 
rect it. 

The  only  plea  we  make  here  Is,  Why 
jeopardize  20  million  workers  for  things 
we  ourselves  can  correct?  That  is  the 
relative  essence  of  the  amendment.  Why 
jeopardize  20  million  workers  for  things 
we  can  correct  ourselves? 

On  January  1,  1973,  preemption  will 
take  effect.  We  could  get  into  the  situa- 
tion where  a  small  businessman  will  be 
employing  workers  who  will  not  be  under 
either  a  State  law  or  a  Federal  law.  If 
no  inspectors  are  going  into  that  place 
of  employment,  and  no  State  law  ap- 
plies because  of  the  preemption,  it  wUl 
be  in  a  desert  and  we  will  be  here  wring- 
ing our  hands  and  hearing,  "What  have 
you  done  to  the  employees?' 


Nebraska.  I  am  directing  my  remarks  to 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  sloppy 
operation  and  there  has  been  abuse  after 
abuse,  and  I  am  wondering  why.  If  one 
admits  there  has  been  abuse,  it  means 
there  has  been  harassment  of  business 
people.  That  is  the  point  I  am  making 
here  this  afternoon.  To  me,  that  is  un- 
pardonable. The  Federal  Government 
ought  not  to  be  mixed  up  in  harassment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  use  the  word  which 
my  assistant  used,  and  which  was  a  very 
descriptive  word?  He  called  it  "Mickey 
Mouse"  operations  in  the  department. 
That  is  what  we  call  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  let  us  remove  the 
rats.  too. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

There  is  something  to  be  gained  by 
this  amendment.  Are  we  going  to  apply 
the  same  rules  to  the  small  btisinessman 
with  a  handful  of  drawers,  as  we  do  to 
General  Motors?  This  law  incorporated 
many  things.  This  is  an  official  publica- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Labor,  a  list 
of  various  codes  that  must  be  complied 
with.  The  small  businessman  has  no 
chance  at  all.  Here  is  one,  NFPA,  1970 
standard  for  fire  doors  and  windows. 
That  is  the  National  Fire  Protection  As- 
.sociation  bulletin.  Thi."?  is  only  a  partial 
list.  The  small  businessman  has  no 
chance  in  this.  They  are  not  stupid.  They 
are  going  to  be  safe.  They  are  going  to 
practice  all  the  safety  they  can.  Human 
beings  cause  accidents,  and  education 
prevents  accidents,  not  a  Gestapo  proce- 
dure like  this. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  no  time  remaining. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  jield 
5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  this  is  in- 
deed a  sloppy  safety  law.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  could  more  articulately  or  ac- 
curately describe  the  situation  than  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has.  He  spoke 
about  the  good  laws  I  agree  with  him 
and  I  applaud  him  for  his  perceptiveness 
in  seeing  what  the  situation  is. 

Along  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  we  went  to  the  staff  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey and  told  him  about  the  problems 
several  months  ago  and  asked  him  if 
hearings  could  be  arranged  in  order  that 
this  amendment  might  be  considered.  I 
am  concerned  about  this  amendment  be- 
cause what  it  means  in  Wyoming  is  that 
people  actually  are  losing  their  jobs.  I 
have  letters  in  my  office — I  can  show 
them — not  from  employers,  but  from  em- 
ployees, who  say  if  this  law  is  enforced 
"I  am  going  to  be  out  of  work  because 
my  employer  is  not  going  to  run  the 
risk  of  Gestapo  tactics" — and  I  imder- 
score  that  word,  because  that  is  exactly 
what  it  is.  It  is  exactly  as  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  pointed  out.  It  is  a 
police  state.  These  people  come  in.  They 
are  the  inspectors  They  are  the  judge 
and  the  jury.  They  levy  fines.  If  anyone 
thinks  it  is  Uke  a  traffic  ticket  in  Wy- 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  in  sympathy     oming.  that  is  not  the  way  we  regard 
with  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from     it  out  there. 


We  have  our  pubUcations  in  the  news- 
papers showing  what  has  been  levied. 
They  have  scared  tiie  livmg  dayhghts  out 
of  more  businessmen  than  vrill  ever  be 

known.  ,      „ 

I  am  concerned,  as  I  was  on  the  floor 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  eloquently  pleaded  his  case 
to  have  unemployment  benefits  apply  to 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
where  the  unemployment  rate  had  ex- 
ceeded 11  percent.  It  will  not  lake  many 
more  laws  like  this  before  there  will  be 
an  11 -percent  rate  of  unemployment  in 
the  Slate  of  Wyoming  and  many  people 
will  be  out  of  work. 

I  am  concerned  about  this  matter  and 
I  think  it  is  time  we  recognize  thai  there 
is  a  vast  difference  indeed  between  a  big 
employer  and  a  small  employer  who  does 
not  have  the  faintest  idea  what  is  in 
am-  one  of  those  books  and  yet  is  faced 
with  the  responsibihly  of  having  an  in- 
spector from  the  Federal  Government 
step  on  his  place.  He  cannot  answer  a 
single  question.  He  cannot  help  him  in- 
terpret the  law.  He  cannot  tell  him 
anything  about  it.  All  that  happens  is 
that  if  he  steps  into  that  place  of  busi- 
ness and  finds  anything  wrong,  that 
small  businessman  is  fined  and  there 
are  citations,  one  after  another,  and  the 
amount  of  the  fine  depends  not  on  what 
a  court  determines,  but  upon  the  con- 
science of  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
inspector  happens  to  look  at  the  offense. 
That  is  how  serious  it  is. 

I  wish  we  could  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  have  amended  the  law.  That  op- 
portunity. I  regret  to  say,  was  denied  us. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
a  lot  of  little  employers  in  this  counto' 
are  going  to  close  down  shop,  just  exactly 
as  they  have  done  in  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, and  we  will  increase  unemploy- 
ment and  we  will  put  people  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls.  We  will  deny  the  income  that 
follows  from  productive  work  if  we  do  not 
adopt  this  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  very  much  in  the  public 
interest  to  take  the  steps  that  would  flow 
from  the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  in 
concert  with  the  House  action,  and  then, 
if  they  can  amend  the  law.  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore) 
so  eloquently  states  the  case,  as  it  should 
be,  then  they  will  wipe  out  the  25 -man 
exemption;  but  until  that  is  done,  there 
is  not  one  small  businessman  out  of  1.000 
who  can  possibly  hope  to  understand  the 
situation,  and  he  will  just  have  to  run  the 
risk  of  an  inordinate  fine  or  decide  that 
it  might  be  simpler  to  lay  some  people  off 
and  go  out  of  business. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  to  appro- 
priate money  for  administration  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  pre- 
sents an  excellent  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  effect  this  law  has  had  on 
employers  and  employees  alike  In  Wyo- 
ming pnd  in  most  other  States. 

I  can  truthfully  say  that  no  one  issue 
has  been  more  controversial  in  Wyoming 
in  my  years  of  public  service  than  this 
law  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  being 
administered.  The  Congress  has  said  it 
believes  the  health  and  safety  of  em- 
ployees must  be  protected,  and  that  no 
worker  should  suffer  physical  harm  or  a 
diminished  life  expectancy  as  a  result  of 
his  working  environment.  But  I  submit 


that  the  Congress  had  no  idea  of  the 
problems  that  would  develop  concerning 
application  of  this  law.  These  problems 
exist  in  ever>-  State  and  can  be  docu- 
mented. It  is  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress at  this  point  to  correct  deficien- 
cies in  this  law  so  that  it  is  equitable  to 
employers,  as  well  as  employees. 

The  issuance  of  standards  to  imple- 
ment the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  and  the  enforcement  of  those  stand- 
ards has  caused  tremendous  confusion, 
concern,  and  anger  among  employers  and 
employees  in  the  State  of  Wyoming.  We 
must  recognize  that  serious  problems  do 
exist  with  the  present  law  and  that  it 
can  be  improved. 

I  do  not  want  to  mislead  anyone.  I  sup- 
port the  goals  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act,  and  voted  for  the  bill  in 
the  Senate.  But  the  fact  that  the  cause 
is  good  and  the  hitent  of  Congress  laud- 
able does  not  alter  the  fact  that  problems 
exist. 

National  consensus  standards  form  the 
heart  of  the  standards  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  imder  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act.  While 
these  standards  may  be  reasonable  when 
applied  to  the  industries  for  which  they 
were  intended,  they  become  unrealistic 
and  imworkable  when  applied  to  every 
employer  in  the  United  States. 

The  act  should  be  amended  to  require 
the  Labor  Department,  before  assessing  a 
penalty  against  an  employer,  to  prove 
that  the  failure  to  meet  a  standard  ac- 
tually has  created  a  hazard  for  an  em- 
ployee which  would  not  have  existed  if 
the  standard  had  been  adopted  in  that 
particular  instance.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment requires  employers  to  incur 
costs — which  incidentally  may  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer  in  many  cases 
through  higher  prices — without  being 
able  to  show  that  the  cost  is  justified  by 
improving  employee  working  conditions, 
then  it  is  no  wonder  that  citizens  ques- 
tion the  reasonableness  of  those  who 
passed  this  law  and  those  who  adminis- 
ter it. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  act  should 
be  amended  to  make  it  clear  that  an 
employer  is  not  responsible  for  matters 
over  which  he  has  no  control  or  for  com- 
plying with  .standards  he  has  never  been 
notified  he  must  meet. 

The  Labor  Department  is  now  working 
to  rescind  standards  which  are  inap- 
plicable in  many  in.«;tances  and  in  some 
cases,  downright  ridiculous.  I  commend 
the  Department  for  taking  this  correc- 
tive action.  However,  this  process  pre- 
sents yet  another  problem  for  employers, 
because  they  are  unaware  the  Labor 
Department  has  recognized  it  made  a 
mistake  and  is  in  the  process  of  drop- 
ping a  particular  standard.  So  the  good, 
law-abiding  citizen  who  has  struggled 
through  hundreds  of  pages  of  standards 
which,  in  many  cases,  require  reading 
supplemental  materials  before  they  can 
be  imderstood.  goes  to  the  expense  of 
making  changes  to  meet  a  standard  that 
may  not  exist  any  more,  and  which  the 
employer  and  the  Government  both  know 
is  foolish  and  unlikely  to  enhance  safety 
or  health  for  employees. 

We  might  ask  why  a  citizen  would  take 
such  action.  The  Department  has  con- 
tinually  told  me   there   is  no  need  to 


worr>',  that  penalties  are  not  assessed 
for  violation  of  these  questionable  stand- 
ards, and  that  the  Department  is  con- 
centrating Its  inspections  on  target  in- 
dustries 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  people  know 
only  too  well  that  this  compUcated  law 
applie^i  to  every  employer,  not  just  to 
employers  in  target  industries  or  to  em- 
ployers who  gel  caugiit.  People  want  to 
obey  Uie  law.  They  know  that  fines  are 
levied  without  giving  an  employer  an  op- 
portimity  to  correct  violations  of  which 
he  was  unaware  when  they  are  pointed 
out  by  inspectors.  Employers  have  done 
their  best  to  inform  tliemselves  about 
the  standards,  but  when  reading  them, 
they  have  no  way  oi  knowing  that  the 
Labor  Department  which  wrote  the 
standards  has  not  decided  in  less  than  a 
year  that  some  of  these  standards  are 
bad. 

OSHA  officials  have  said  the  tremen- 
dotis  problems  experienced  in  Wyoming 
are  the  result  of  misinformation. 

I  have  done  my  best  to  cooperate  with 
Federal  agencies,  businessmen  and  citi- 
zens to  present  facts  and  to  see  that 
people  have  access  to  the  information 
they  must  have  to  comply  with  this  law. 
But,  if  misinformation  is  at  the  heart  of 
the  problem.  I  ask  who  is  responsible  for 
the  misinformation.  The  answer  is  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  act  is  implemented  by  the  Labor 
Department  through  adoption  of  hun- 
dreds of  pages  of  standards.  I  have  al- 
readi'  mentioned  that  many  of  tlie  stand- 
ards are  imworkable  when  applied  to  all 
American  employers.  What  makes  sense 
in  terms  of  a  large,  hazardous  industry 
is  ridiculous  when  appUed  to  a  small, 
nonhazardous  business.  On  top  of  this, 
copies  of  the  standards  and  any  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  standards  are 
not  readily  available  to  employers,  and 
not  easily  imderstood  when  they  are 
available.  I  have  received  many  com- 
plaints from  employers  who  have  tried  in 
vain  to  get  a  copy  of  the  standards  from 
the  Government. 

Then,  when  a  copy  of  the  standards 
finally  is  obtained,  the  employer  must 
struggle  through  the  document  or  docu- 
ments. Even  though  many  of  the  stand- 
ards do  not  have  application  to  a  par- 
ticular business,  there  is  no  way  of  know- 
ing which  standards  are  applicable  and 
which  are  not.  The  Department  has  not 
prepared  copies  of  standards  which  ap- 
ply to  different  kinds  of  businesses.  So.  a 
srnall  businessman  who  does  not  have  the 
resources  to  hire  an  expert  to  advise  him 
on  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  is  overwhelmed  with  reams  of  mate- 
rial, most  of  which  may  not  even  apply  to 
him.  Steps  must  be  taken  to  provide  in- 
formation about  this  law  and  what  it 
requires  of  employers  in  a  precise  and 
understandable  form  for  individual  em- 
ployers. Too  often,  after  reading  through 
all  of  the  standards,  an  employer  learns 
that  many  are  meaningless  without  also 
reading  through  supplementarj-  manuals 
which  define  term^  and  explain  equip- 
ment. Then  the  job  is  to  get  copies  of 
these  manuals. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  employer  is  trying  to 
figure  out  just  what  the  Government  ex- 
pects him  to  do,  OSHA  inspectors  are  in 
the  field,  inspecting  businesses  and  levy- 
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Ing  fines  for  violation  of  standards  which 
the  Government  has  not  had  the  ability 
to  explain  to  the  employers.  An  employer 
with  the  very  best  of  Intentions  is  given 
no  opportunity  to  comply  once  the  stand- 
ards are  explained  to  him.  He  is  branded 
a  lawbreaker  and  fined. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  the  Labor 
Department  has  published  a  brochure 
carefully  setting  forth  the  four  standards 
which  apply  to  agricultural  employees. 
Indeed,  in  correspondence  with  the  De- 
partment, ofHcials  have  emphasized  that 
only  four  standards  are  being  applied  to 
agricultural  employers.  This  sounds  sim- 
ple enough,  and  a  farmer  or  rancher 
would  be  justified  in  assuming  that  all  he 
must  do  Is  obtain  a  copy  of  the  four 
standards,  make  certain  he  is  complying 
with  them,  and  all  will  be  well  between 
him  and  his  Government.  But  not  so.  Mr. 
President.  Burled  in  the  text  of  the  De- 
partment's brochure — not  emphasized  as 
are  the  four  standards — is  a  paragraph 
mentioning  the  general  duty  of  the  em- 
ployer. Only  after  questioning  OSHA 
officials  will  one  learn  that  the  general 
duty  clause,  sis  this  paragraph  is  called,  is 
actually  much  broader  In  scope  and  ap- 
plicability than  are  the  four  standards, 
and.  indeed,  an  agricultural  employer 
might  be  fined  for  violating  other  stand- 
ards under  thLs  clause  which  are  not  de- 
fined in  the  brochure  aimed  at  his  indus- 
try. Therefore,  an  employer  whc  has  read 
the  four  agricultural  standards  and  in 
good  faith  has  complied  with  them,  may 
find  out  later  that  OSHA  inspections  will 
fine  him  for  violation  of  standards  not 
specifically  set  forth  in  the  brochure 
prepared  by  OSHA  itself. 

I  can  understand  that  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  complicated  and  far-reaching 
new  law  such  as  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  is  a  demanding  under- 
taking. We  do  not  expect  the  Federal 
Government  and  its  agencies  to  be  let- 
ter perfect  from  the  beginning  in  the 
administration  of  this  law.  It  takes  time 
to  train  new  inspectors  and  administra- 
tors, and  to  get  the  program  operating 
efficiently.  It  will  take  time,  and  certainly 
many  mistakes  already  have  been  made 
by  the  Government. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  it  will  take  time 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  get  its 
house  in  shape  under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act,  I  carmot  under- 
stand why  the  Federal  Government  in- 
sists on  demanding  perfection  from  its 
citizens — especially  when  the  Depart- 
ment is  part  of  the  reason  for  their  in- 
ability to  Immediately  comply.  Why  can- 
not citizens  be  given  a  period  of  grace 
during  which  to  learn  the  law  and  bring 
their  operations  up  to  compliance?  Why 
must  they  suffer  the  mistakes  of  the  Gov- 
errunent  in  trj-ing  to  put  this  law  Into 
effect?  Why  must  they  be  fined  without 
being  given  an  opportunity  to  comply? 
Of  all  the  fines  levied  against  Wyoming 
employers,  only  one  fine  was  for  a  seri- 
ous violation  of  this  law. 

It  Is  because  of  the  obvious  inability  of 
employers  to  obtain  accurate  and  com- 
plete information  about  this  responsi- 
bilities that  I  support  the  effort  to  pre- 
vent application  of  this  law  to  employers 
with  25  or  fewer  employees. 

The  small  employer  does  not  have  on 
his  payroll  an  expert  or  a  lawyer  to  tell 


him  what  he  is  supposed  to  do  imder  this 
law,  or  to  gather  the  information  he 
needs  to  comply.  The  small  employer 
must  try  to  figure  out  for  himself  what 
is  expected  of  him,  and  we  have  seen 
many  examples  of  instances  where  the 
employer  could  not  comply  because  he 
was  unable  to  get  copies  of  the  stand- 
ards, or  because  they  were  no  longer 
current  and  complete  when  he  did  get 
them.  So  long  as  such  problems  and  in- 
equities remain  with  respect  to  this  law. 
the  least  we  can  do  is  give  small  employ- 
ers a  break.  The  amendment  does  noth- 
ing to  correct  similar  inequities  which 
affect  all  employers,  and  it  is  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Congress,  as  I  view  the  situa- 
tion, to  see  that  our  citizens  are  treated 
fairly.  This  amendment  would  make  a 
small  start. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  is  a  complicated  law. 

We  now  know  what  some  of  the  prob- 
lems are.  and  the  legislation  must  be 
amended  to  see  that  the  problems  are 
corrected  and  that  they  wUl  not  recur. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  intention  of 
Congress  to  give  employers  in  this  coun- 
try a  persecution  complex.  But  if  Con- 
gress fails  to  act  to  correct  inequities 
in  this  law,  that  is  Just  what  will  result 
from  the  well  intended  efforts  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Labor  Department. 

In  an  attempt  to  bring  equity  to  the 
situation.  I  have  joined  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  and  other  Senators  In  support 
of  a  13-point  amendment  to  this  act.  One 
provision  of  our  amendment  would  call 
for  exemptions  of  employers  from  the  £w;t 
who  have  25  or  fewer  employees. 

Other  provisions  would: 

Delay  for  1  year  the  effectiveness  of 
the  regulations  for  employers  with  more 
than  25  but  less  than  100  employees.  This 
•phase-in"  period  will  enable  small  em- 
ployers to  make  changes  to  come  Into 
compliance  with  the  law. 

Require  the  Secretary'  of  Labor  to 
evaluate  and  differentiate  between  the 
effects  of  requirements  on  different  kinds 
of  businesses.  The  requirements  which 
.seem  reasonable  for  a  "hazardous"  in- 
dustry can  be  oppressive  and  imneces- 
sary  when  applied  to  a  nonhazardoiis 
industrjv 

Require  the  Secretary  to  estimate  and 
publish  the  average  cost  to  employers  of 
compliance  with  regulations,  so  as  to  de- 
termine that  it  is  actually  possible  for 
them  to  comply  and  still  remain  in  busi- 
ness 

Permit  compensation  to  employers  for 
the  cost  of  having  to  comply  with  regu- 
lations that  are  later  changed,  necessi- 
tating additional  modifications. 

Relieve  employers  from  responsibility 
for  noncompliance  by  employees  who  re- 
fuse to  cooperate  with  requirements. 

These  are  the  main  provisions  of  the 
Curtis  bill,  and  I  believe  they  would  help 
make  fair  treatment  for  all  concerned  a 
purpose  of  this  law. 

We  must  make  changes  in  this  legisla- 
tion In  order  to  be  fair  to  all  concerned. 
The  problems  encountered  In  Wyoming 
are  not.  I  am  certain,  peculiar  to  this 
State  only,  although  Wyoming  is  not  a 
large  manufacturing  or  industrial  area, 
and  the  act  has  been  particularly  hard 
on  the  kinds  of  small  businesses  with  few 
employees  that  are  common  to  Wyoming. 


Many  employers  are  upset  by  their  In- 
ability to  get  information  about  their  re- 
sponsibilities. Others  are  angry  about 
standards  which  are  so  expensive  to  meet 
and  which  will  not  Improve  employee 
health  and  safety  In  their  particular  cir- 
cumstances. Still  others  resent  the  un- 
fairness of  being  penalized  and  called 
lawbreakers  even  though  they  have  not 
been  given  an  opportimity  to  comply  with 
the  standards. 

One  citizen  has  expressed  great  con- 
cern about  the  Impact  OSHA  will  have 
on  his  program  to  place  handicapped 
persons  in  useful  jobs,  noting  that  many 
employers  now  are  afraid  to  hire  the 
handicapped  because  of  the  responsi- 
bilities which  OSHA  places  on  them  in 
terms  of  responsibility  for  the  acts  of 
their  employees. 

A  mother  with  the  responsibility  ol 
supporting  her  three  sons  is  worried  that 
her  employer  will  be  forced  to  close  his 
business  or  reduce  his  work  force  because 
of  the  cost  of  modifications  required  to 
meet  the  act's  standards.  A  few  Wyo- 
ming employers  have  had  to  close  their 
businesses  or  are  thinking  of  closing  be- 
cause of  inability  to  meet  standards. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  who  have 
expressed  concern  about  OSHA  are 
genuine  in  their  concern,  and  I  hope  the 
previous  action  by  the  House,  the  action 
I  hope  the  Senate  wUl  take  today,  and 
action  that  may  follow  oversight  hear- 
ings, which  are  soon  to  be  held  on  the 
Senate  side,  will  bring  the  necessary 
changes  In  the  law  and  the  standards 
developed  to  implement  the  law. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  time. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Will  the  manager  of 
the  bill  yield  me  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  that  beginning  some  time  ago,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
looked  into  the  multitudinous  of  the 
forms  that  were  involved,  and  also  the 
OSAH  problem.  I  was  very  much  con- 
cerned with  that,  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
I  can  understand  his  fnistrations  and 
the  frustrations  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  as  he  relates  those  instances.  I 
am  on  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  and  I  am  chairman  of  the 
Small  Business  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Only  this  morning,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  had  a  gentle- 
man who  was  from  the  National  General 
Contractors  Association.  He  brought  up 
the  question  of  bond.  We  showed  him 
the  books  that  the  small  businessman 
has  to  know  something  about.  So  I  put 
the  question  to  him,  "Well,  we  have  an 
amendment  up  today  that  I  have  been 
quite  Interested  in,  and  that  Is  the 
amendment  that  would,  as  I  understand 
it,  deny  the  appropriations  for  the  en- 
forcement of  this  act  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment or  Labor  Department  appro- 
priations with  respect  to  small  business 
employing  25  or  under.  What  is  your  re- 
action?" He  said,  "Trouble." 
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He  posed  this  question  to  me,  and  I 
pc'-e  it  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
and  the  Senator  from  W  omlng:  "I  am 
a  general  contractor.  '  may  have  300 
employees.  On  my  job  I  could  have  five 
or  '^ix  or  seven  subcontractors  working. 
and  out  of  those  five  or  six  or  seven  they 
may  have  15  or  20  employees.  I  have  the 
overall  responsibility,  and  yet  the  same 
people  working  on  the  same  job  under  my 
aegis  would  be  free  from  responsibility 
if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  were  adopted." 

He  is  a  small  businessma:;.  too.  My 
feeling  is  that,  much  as  I  would  like  to 
support  the  amendment  and  bring  about 
an  end  to  some  of  th"  irustratlons,  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  a  good  amendment. 

Does  the  Senator  have  a  good  answer. 
or  an  answer  to  that  general  craitractor 
on  a  big  job,  we  will  say,  with  nine  or 
10  subs,  some  of  them  having  fewer  than 
25  employees,  while  he  has  200  em- 
plovees? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  my  an- 
swer to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
New  Hampshire  is  that  I  do  not  have 
an  answer  to  this  specific  question.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the  others 
who  are  cosponsors  of  this  amendment 
had  no  idea,  when  we  proposed  It,  that 
it  was  a  panacea  for  all  of  the  problems. 
But  whatever  it  will  do  In  each  instance 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  points  out,  I  will  tie  to  a 
thousand  small  businessmen  for  every- 
one the  Senator  is  talking  about  who  will 
be  benefited.  And  they  are  just  as  eager 
as  anyone  else  to  see  their  employees 
have  good,  safe,  working  conditions,  and 
just  as  law  abiding  and  concerned  citi- 
zens as  anyone  else. 

I  am  sorry  the  amendment  may  not 
reach  the  specific  case  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator refers.  All  I  can  say  that  is  that 
in  the  State  of  Wyoming.  If  I  have  any 
understanding  at  all.  it  would  be  b«iefl- 
cial;  and  for  each  case  where  it  would 
apply  as  the  Senator  posed  his  question, 
I  would  say  there  are  a  thousand  wi  the 
other  side  whose  problems  will  be  re- 
solved by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  imderstand  and 
sympathize  with  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska.  I  just  do  not  think 
it  would  do  the  job. 

I  dv./  nut,  for  examnle.  see  anything 
sacrosanct  about  the  figure  25.  So  I  shall 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  \ield  to  me? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  >ield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  On  this  proposal  of  25, 
that  number  was  selected  because  that 
was  what  was  in  the  House  bill,  adopted 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  I  believe 
it  would  be  wise  to  put  it  In  here  tonight, 
and  settle  the  matter. 

There  are  large  employers  who  are  also 
entitled  to  some  relief  imder  this  act, 
and  another  look  at  it.  but  the  line  has 
to  be  drawn  somewhere.  Admittedly  there 
will  be  awkward  situations  in  some  sub- 
contractual  relationships.  But  to  deny 
this  amendment  means  that  every  little 
shop  with  one.  two,  or  a  dozen  employees, 
all  of  our  farmers,  and  everyone  else 
must  live  under  a  law  whereby  they  are 
bound  by  a  stack  of  bo<*:s  17  feet  high 
that  they  must  search  to  find  out  what 
the  law  is. 


The  fact  that  this  will  not  cure  every- 
thing in  the  field  of  subcontracting  is  no 
reason  for  turning  it  down.  There  Is  need 
for  the  amendment,  or  there  would  not 
be  so  much  complaint  about,  the  law. 

Let  us  also  keep  In  mind  who  is  con- 
cerned about  safety.  The  employee  Is,  be- 
cause his  own  life  and  hesUth  are  In- 
volved. The  employer  is,  because  of  his 
compensation  rates,  his  Insurance  rates, 
and  many  other  things. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
does  not  have  to  be  the  gtiardlan  of 
everybody.  If  we  are  Interested  In  safety, 
why  do  we  not  have  a  national  law  on 
highway  safety?  Three  times  as  many 
people  are  Injured  and  killed  on  the 
highways  as  In  Industry. 

This  Is  not  an  Issue  of  safety.  It  is 
an  Issue  of  imp<»ing  the  same  difficult 
law,  of  which  you  cannot  find  out  what 
Its  provisions  are,  on  the  little  employer, 
that  we  Impose  on  the  largest  employees 
in  the  land. 
The  amendment  should  be  agreed  to. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Who 
vieldstlme? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
promised  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  Will  he  permit  me  to 
yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia? He  has  an  important  engagement. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Sermtor  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  Impressed  with  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  an  imderstand- 
able  concern,  and  I  listened  with  Interest 
to  the  eloquence  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  as  he  expressed  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  pressures  which  seem  to  have 
developed  in  the  application  of  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 
I  wish  to  address  one  or  two  questions 
to  the  able  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare,  a  commit- 
tee on  which  I  have  the  prlvUege  and 
responsibility  to  sit. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey: 
Does  he  share  the  concern  that  has  been 
expressed  by  several  Senators  here  about 
the  problems  that  are  apparently  inher- 
ent In  the  application  of  the  act.  at 
least  at  this  point  in  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  certainly  do.  During 
the  debate  when  I  was  speaking.  I  tried 
to  make  that  as  clear  I  could. 

I  know  of  the  mistakes  that  are  being 
made  in  administering  this  law.  I  am  not 
here  to  defend  this  administration,  be- 
cause I  know  where  the  mistakes  are 
being  made.  They  have  a  good  law  to 
work  with,  which  is  being  Implemented 
In  a  way  that  Is  causing  a  great  deal  of 
hardship  on  small  business  people,  par- 
ticularly. That  has  to  be  straightened  out. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  response  of  the  chairman, 
who  of  course  has  given  much  thought 
to  this  subject.  He  will  recall  when  we 
passed.  1  year  earlier  than  the  Occupa- 
tional Health  and  Safety  Act,  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  do. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  will  re- 
call also  that  we  recognized.  If  that  act 
was  to  be  successful,  additional  quaUfied 
inspectors  would  be  needed.  No  matter 


how  good  the  law  was.  If  there  were  not 
those  who  could  Inspect  for  health  and 
safety,  as  the  miners  worked  under  the 
earth  bringing  forth  the  precious  fossil 
fuel,  we  could  not  make  it  work.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Exactly. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  So.  as  the  Senator 
knows,  the  Implementation  of  the  act 
took  longer  than  we  had  anticipated,  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  of  not  only  secur- 
ing inspectors,  but  frankly  training  them 
for  very  Important  work.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  Is  true. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  So  we  witnessed  de- 
lays then,  because  we  did  not  actually 
have  the  trained  manpower  In  that  in- 
stance to  do  the  job  But  that  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  law  itself.  That  was  the 
Implementation  of  the  law,  which  took 
longer  than  we  had  anticipated.  And  we 
had  oversight  hearings  on  coal  mine 
health  and  safety.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  Is  right 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  So  we  can  have  com- 
mittee hearings  within  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  to  bring  out 
these  situations  that  are  developing  un- 
der the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  as  we  did  for  coal  mine  safety  Have 
we  had  such  hearings  "^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS    We  have  scheduled 

formal  hearings  within  our  committee. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  coal 

mine  safety  law,  which  was  signed  into 

law  at  the  end  of  December  1969. 

There  we  had  a  different  situation, 
and  we  did  something  most  unusual.  We, 
here  In  the  Senate,  legislated  the  stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  right. 
Mr.   WILLIAMS.    We   legislated   how 
much  gas  could  be  permitted  In  a  mine, 
how  much   air  had  to  come  sweeping 
through  and  carry  the  gas  out,  and  how 
safe  the  roof  or  walls  must  be  to  pre- 
vent cave-Ins.  We  legislated  the  stand- 
ards, and  did  a  good  job 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WTT.T.TAMS  In  dealing  with  all  of 
industry,  obviously  we  could  not  legis- 
late the  details  of  all  of  industry,  so  we 
legislated  the  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  promulgate  the  rules  and 
standards.  And  I  will  say  that  I  can  see 
where  the  mistakes  are  made,  just  by 
looking  over — I  can  hardly  see  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  because  he  Is  behind 
the  standards  that  apply  to  business. 

That  Is  wrong.  It  should  be  in  a  form 
that  could  be  understood.  In  our  coal 
mining  health  and  safely  bill,  it  was.  I 
can  even  remember  the  standards  In  my 
head  A  coal  mine  operator  knows  what 
is  expected  of  him.  But  I  will  say.  the 
way  this  one  is  going,  it  is  very  difficult. 
Mr.    RANDOLPH.    I    agree   with    the 

Senator.  ^         ^  ^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Let  us  straighten  that 
out,  rather  than  remove  effective  en- 
forcement from  the  small  jobs,  where  the 
people  have  every  right,  with  all  other 
workers,  to  a  safe  place  to  work. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  response  of  the  able  chair- 
man. It  Is  Important  that  we  carefully 
monitor  the  Implementation  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act.  The 
concerns  and  complaints  expressed  by 
many,  many  small  businessmen  are  very 
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real.  The  Cozlgre^^^  and  particularly  our 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
have  the  respoiiiibiUty  of  insuring  that 
this  act  is  administered  fairly  and  that 
small  firms  and  businesses  are  able  to 
cope  with  new  standards  in  the  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  area. 

A  very  large  pan  of  the  problem,  I  be- 
lieve IS  Government  redtape.  Over 
1,500  years  ago  a  man  said  of  this  aspect 
of  government:  "If  all  the  seas  were  ink; 
if  all  the  needs  were  pens;  if  all  the  skies 
were  parchment;  and  if  all  men  could 
write,  they  stiU  could  not  match  the 
redtape  of  this  government." 

That     same     redtape     exLsts     today. 

Tliese  problems  in  the  admmi.'^tration 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  can  be  solved.  The  small  business- 
man can  be  assisted — and  should  be.  Tlie 
smaller  firms  are  a  very  vital  segment  of 
our  economy.  And  this  job  can  be  ac- 
complished without  eliminating  effective 
enforcement  of  health  and  safety  pro- 
grams for  employees. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
chairman — and  I  am  a  member  of  his 
committee  and  .serve  under  him  and  v.ith 
him^are  we  not  prepared  to  move  af- 
firmatively in  this  area  in  an  all-out 
effort  to  find  solutions  to  the  problems  to 
which  the  pending  amendment  is 
directed'' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Tlie  answer  is  un- 
equivocally "Yea,"  we  are  prepared,  and 
we  are  going  to  do  it. 

xMr.  RANDOLPH.  And  it  wUl  be  done 
promptly? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  As  promptly  as  we 
can.  There  is  a  convention  coming  up, 
and  that  Ls  the  only  thing  I  can  see 
in  the  way  of  going  right  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  a  reasonable 
time,  hopefully  within  tiiis  month. 

Mr.  WTT.I.T.AMS.  That  is  correct.  It  is 
fi-xed.  Right  after  we  return  from  the 
convention  distractions. 

Mr.  McINT^TlE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  10  minutes? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  14,000 
deaths  a  year  and  over  2  million  serious 
injuries  to  workers  in  this  country  make 
not  only  a  strong,  but  absolute,  case  that 
occupational  health  and  safety  regula- 
tions are  essential.  This  is  why  I  voted 
for  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act. 

B'lt  problems  have  developed  with  the 
adnunistration  of  this  law.  Congress  has 
experienced  this  problem  many  times 
before.  Well-meaning  legislation  em- 
bcKlving  e-ssential  public  interest  goals 
often  causes  reactions  which  are  totally 
unintended.  The  enforcement  of  OSHA 
regulations  have  created  in  some  cases 
Insurmountable  problems  in  a  crucial 
area  of  our  business  community — the 
small  business  sector. 

When  Congress  established  the  Small 
Business  Administration  in  1953  as  a 
permanent  agency,  it  specifically  recog- 
nized the  small  businessman's  contribu- 
tion to  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
also  recognized  his  precarious  state  vis- 
a-vis big  business.  The  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  also  made  rec- 
ognition of  the  unique  status  of  the 
small  businessman  in  providing  for  SBA 
loans  to  meet  OSHA  requirements.  The 


problem,  however,  is  simply  not  the 
availability  of  loan  f  tmds,  though  that  is 
extremely  important.  The  crucial  prob- 
lem, as  I  see  it.  is  the  recognition  or  lack 
of  it — whichever  the  case  may  be — by 
OSHA  officials  that  there  are  extreme 
differences  between  a  vertically  inte- 
grated conglomerate  corporation  and  a 
small  businessman. 

While  OSHA  regulations  may  create 
some  problems  for  large  businesses, 
which  I  am  sure  they  do,  these  corpora- 
tions have  the  financial  resources  and 
the  managerial  ability  to  provide  in 
plants  and  on  work  sites  safety  engi- 
neers whose  sole  function  is  to  assure 
compliance  with  health  and  safety  re- 
quirements. The  small  businessman, 
iiowever.  is  not  nearly  so  fortunate. 

The  cost  of  obtaining  such  assistance 
and  the  expertise  to  make  practical  ap- 
plication of  health  and  safety  technology 
is  quite  often  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
small  businessman. 

While  we,  in  Congress,  and  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  have  expressed  alarmed 
concern  with  the  state  of  our  economy 
and  have  time  and  again  passed  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  strengthening  the  Amer- 
ican economic  system,  it  seems  that  too 
often  these  measures  have  little  or  no 
impact  on  the  small  business  sector. 

A  work  survey  by  the  Research  Insti- 
tute of  America  on  the  first  quarter  of 
1971  clearly  illustrates  this  point.  Earn- 
ings of  manufacturers  with  tissets  in  ex- 
cess of  $1  billion  increased  their  earnings 
by  18.8  percent  while  during  the  same 
period  manufacturers  with  assets  of  less 
than  $1  million  suffered  a  40.4  percent 
decrease  in  profits.  This  is  a  devastating 
statistic. 

Congress  must  recognize  that  small 
busiiiessmen  in  this  country  must  over- 
come almost  insurmountable  problems 
to  remain  competitive  with  big  business. 
And  we  must  make  sure  that  our  actions 
do  not  unintentionally  result  in  driving 
thousands  of  small  businesses  to  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy  and  disaster. 

This,  I  am  afraid,  may  be  the  uninten- 
tioned  result  of  the  operation  of  OSHA 
if  we  are  not  careful.  The  House  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  Ls  pres- 
ently holding  hearings  on  the  impact  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
on  small  business,  and  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  testifying  before  that  com- 
mittee has  stated  that  nimierous  mis- 
takes have  already  been  made  in  apply- 
ing health  and  safety  standards.  But 
what  may  be  statistics  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  is  cold  reality  to  a  busi- 
nessman who  finds  himself  vmable  to 
continue  his  business  because  the  regu- 
lation as  promulgated  by  OSHA  was  im- 
possible for  liim  to  comply  with. 

The  amendment  that  we  are  consid- 
ering today,  however.  Is  not  in  my  opin- 
ion the  right  approach.  This  amendment 
would  for  1  year  deny  funds  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  for  enforcement  of 
OSHA  regulations  on  employers  having 
25  or  fewer  employees.  Exemptions  quite 
often  create  more  problems  than  they 
resolve.  One  might  well  ask,  why  the 
number  "25"?  As  a  general  rule,  the 
Small  Business  Administrations  size 
standards  used  to  determine  what  con- 
stitutes a  smEill  business  is  $1  million 
gross  oales  a  year  or  500  employees.  I 


know  the  argiunent  is  made  that  you 
must  draw  the  line  somewhere  as  even 
the  Small  Business  Administration  does 
in  establishing  its  size  standards.  The 
SBA '3  size  standards,  however,  are  for 
eligibility  for  financial  assistance.  The 
size  standard  contained  in  this  amend- 
ment is  for  an  exemption  to  hesdth  and 
safety  work  standards.  The  difference 
between  these  two  subjects  is  obvious 

I  am  not  saying,  however,  that  changes 
should  not  be  made  in  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act, 

Discussions  I  have  had  with  numerous 
small  businessmen  have  indicated  that 
substantive  changes  in  the  OSHA  Act  are 
needed.  Small  businessmen  have  told  nie 
that  they  find  the  regulations  issued  by 
OSHA  extremely  complex  and  technical 
in  nature  and  that  procedures  should  be 
developed  to  simplify  the  requirement,^  in 
a  way  that  small  businessmen  not  hav- 
ing access  to  technical  expertise  know 
what  is  required  of  them. 

Another  complaint  often  made  Is  that 
the  small  businessman  in  attempts  to 
comply  with  OSHA  requirements  can  re- 
ceive no  assurances  that  the  safety 
equipment  he  purchases  conforms  to 
OSHA  regulations.  This  indicates  to  me 
that  possibly  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
could  provide  certification  as  to  what 
equipment  or  action  would  meet  his 
agencies  health  and  safety  requirements. 

I  am  in  the  process  nou-  of  drafting  an 
amendment  to  the  act  which  would  es- 
tablish a  specific  small  business  proeram 
which  would,  first,  require  that  resula- 
tions  be  simplified  and  technical  assist- 
ance offered  in  meeting  reeulatiorus:  sec- 
ond, require  the  Secretary  to  provide  cer- 
tification as  to  what  equipment  or  action 
will  meet  OSHA  requirements:  third, 
require  regulations  be  applied  on  an  in- 
dustry-by-industry basis  ?nd  small  busi- 
ness exceptions  to  individual  regulations 
be  granted  where  appropriate:  fourth, 
maintain  close  surveillance  of  effects  of 
regulations  on  competition  to  assure  that 
small  busine.ssmen  are  not  unintention- 
ally injured  economically  because  of 
reeulation:  fifth,  require  Secretary  to 
certify  that  regulation  can  actually  be 
complied  with  and  a  finding  must  be 
made  that  regulation  will  have  a  positive 
effect  on  the  health  and  safety  of  em- 
ployees so  that  needless  regulations  are 
not  issued;  sixth,  provide  small  business 
recordkeeping  procedure  to  cut  down  on 
required  paperwork  and  eliminate  need- 
less redtape;  seventh,  distinguish  be- 
tween different  types  of  business  activi- 
ties such  as  light  and  heavy  construction; 
and  eighth,  provide  small  business  with 
one  onslte  inspection  without  manda- 
tory penalty. 

The  important  thing  is  to  examine  the 
operation  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  to  assure  that  regulations  and 
requirements  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  do  not  unintentionally  adversely 
affect  competition  and  cause  unneeded 
economic  injury  to  the  small  business 
sector  of  our  economy.  This,  in  my  opin- 
ion, can  be  done  without  providing  spe- 
cific exemptions  based  solely  on  the  num- 
ber of  workers. 

I  commend  my  good  friend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  but  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  reject  his  amendment. 
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Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
time  on  the  bill  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How  inuch 
time  is  yielded? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  in  support  of  his  amendment. 
I  am  not  going  to  say  all  the  things  that 
are  wrong  with  this  measme  and  then 
say  I  am  not  going  to  support  it.  I  am 
going  to  support  it.  It  Is  long  overdue. 

I  think  of  all  the  legislation  that  this 
Congress  has  passed;  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation  probably  falls  as  far 
short  of  reaching  its  goal  as  any  piece  of 
legislation  we  have  ever  had. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  in  my  hand 
an  article  from  Cervi's  Rocky  Mountain 
Journal  in  Colorado  in  which  Mr. 
Guenther.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor, 
was  interviewed.  Here  are  two  short 
quotes: 

"While  these  states  ^Colorado,  Wyoming. 
Utah,  Montana,  North  and  South  Dakota  i 
have  some  work  to  be  done,  they  have  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  health  and  safety.  This  should  be 
a   state    program." 

And  then,  in  another  paragraph: 
Pressed  on  the  subject  of  Colorado's  rela- 
tive freedom  of  occupational  hazard,  Mr. 
Guenther  said  that  "while  Colorado  Is  one 
of  the  smaller  states,  it  has  a  good  basic 
program." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  my  files  are  re- 
plete with  objections  and  abuses  under 
this  program.  I  had  a  man  in  my  oEBce 
the  other  day  who  happens  to  be  a  small 
builder  of  homes,  a  small  contractor, 
and  he  was  constructing  a  smaU  family 
residence.  It  was  mostly  complete  except 
for  the  installation  of  the  boards  in  the 
ceilmg  and  the  hot  water  heaters  around 
the  baseboards.  WTiile  the  men  were  in- 
stalling the  hot  water  heaters  around 
the  baseboards,  and  the  boards  in  the 
ceiling  had  not  yet  been  installed,  there 
tt.as  no  one  working  on  the  ceiling  and 
nothing  could  happen  up  there,  and 
while  the  men  were  working  on  the  base- 
board.s,  the  inspector  came  in  and  fined 
the  small  contractor  because  the  men 
were  not  wearing  hardhats. 

Mr.  President,  you  just  simply  cannot 
imagine  such  a  ridiculous  thing  happen- 
ing in  the  United  States  today,  but  that 
is  what  happens  when  Congress  gets  too 
overzealous  in  protecting  what  it  thinks 
are  the  rights  of  the  people. 

We  are  all  for  i=afety.  We  are  all  for 
occupational  safety.  But  we  do  not  serve 
that  cause  by  running  small  business- 
men out  of  business. 

Here  is  part  of  a  letter  from  a  sheet 
metal  and  roofing  company: 

.  .  .  when  a  man  can  come  into  our  place 
of  business  and  find  equipment  faulty  that 
we  have  operated  and  used  for  seventeen 
years  with  no  injuries,  and  which  will  cost 
us  $3,500.00  to  repair  or  bring  up  to  his 
standards.  On  top  of  that,  pay  a  flue  or  go  to 
Court;  this  Is  ridiculous. 

They  go  on  to  say: 

Also,  we  get  cited  again  for  not  having  a 
railing  around  the  roof;  or  my  roofers  not 
wearing  safety  belts  and  ropes,  and  a  man 
'ising  my   hoist  as  a   ladder    UvX  you  ever 


try  and  put  on  a  buUd-up  roof,  using  400* 
asphalt  having  five  ropes  fastened  to  you 
and  try  to  keep  them  out  of  the  road,  or 
keep  the  men  from  stumbling  over  these  and 
burning  themselves  on  the  hot  asphalt? 
Also,  It  Is  discriminating,  because  we  were 
the  last  ones  on  the  roof.  Before  us,  there 
were  bricklayers,  electricians,  carpenters,  and 
plumbera  and  we  were  the  only  ones  that 
were  cited. 

Mr.  President,  can  you  wonder  why, 
in  a  recent  survey,  out  of  20  occupations 
in  this  coimtry,  politicians  were  rated 
19th  insofar  as  popularity  was  concerned, 

Mr,  President,  here  is  part  of  another 
letter.  This  is  from  an  independent 
petroletmi  marketer: 

We  might  point  out  that  the  drafters  of 
this  bill  took  the  diking  requirement  from 
the  National  Plre  Protection  Code.  In  the 
process  they  eliminated  the  final  language 
which  states  that  the  enforcing  authority 
will  have  the  discretion  to  waive  the  diking 
requlrem.ent.  As  you  can  see,  this  makes  the 
diking  drainage  requirement  mandatory  for 
all  wholesale  petroleum  bulk  plants.  For  the 
30,000  .small  Independent  oil  Jobbers  across 
the  nation  this  could  mean  an  expenditure 
of  8300.000  000.00,  In  Colorado,  Wyoming  and 
New  Mexico,  the  cost  would  range  from 
$50,000.00  to  $175,000.00  for  each  Inde- 
pendent petroleum  Jobber  This  will  break 
many  of  our  members.  Incidentally,  the  dik- 
ing and  drainage  of  storage  tanks  is  primarily 
an  environmental  concern  and  not  so  much 
an  employee  safety  matter. 

Then,  reading  from  another  letter, 
from  a  general  contractor: 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  safety — prac- 
tical safety,  Is  a  must.  Also,  I  am  as  firmly 
convinced,  that  all  of  our  resources  can  be 
expended  being  super  careful. 

Tfilrty-flve  years  of  experience,  first  as 
journeyman  carpenter,  and  the  last  twenty- 
five  as  a  small  contractor.  Indicate  to  me  that 
the  rules  as  set  forth  are  not  practical,  and 
If  not  modified  to  meet  conditions,  will  result 
In  bankruptcy  for  thoee  apprehended,  or  if 
a  project  Is  found  that  Is  without  violations. 
It  would  have  to  be  on  a  cost  plus  job  for 
the  Government. 

Then  he  says  something  in  his  clos- 
ing paragraph  which  is  very  significant 
and,  Mr.  President.  I  have  had  actual 
examples  of  this  called  to  my  attention 
m  Colorado: 

Some  reeponslblUty  for  safety  must  lie  with 
each  Individual,  the  statistics  that  were 
used  to  show  a  need  for  the  various  rules 
were  certainly  not  countered  by  an  evalua- 
tion of  people  not  injured  as  per  past 
practice. 

So  if  the  foreman  goes  off  the  job  for 
5  minutes  and  a  man  takes  off  his  eloves 
or  il  he  takes  off  his  safety  helmet,  and 
then  the  inspector  comes  in  and  assesses 
a  fine  and  the  employer  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  the  employer  has — at  least  in 
our  Stale  and  m  most  States — every 
incentive  for  safety.  Under  our  State  in- 
dustrial commission  and  our  workmen's 
compensation  law.  the  man  who  fails  to 
provide  safety  for  his  employees  finds 
his  premitun  going  up  at  an  exhorbitant 
rate.  So  from  not  just  a  monetary  mat- 
ter, nor  a  matter  of  humanity  or  mo- 
rality, he  has  every  reason  to  look  after 
his  employees. 

I  want  to  read  from  another  letter, 
which  says,  in  part : 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  bill  No.  HJl. 
14032  will  soon  be  introduced  as  an  amend- 
ment to  relax  the  strict  Occupational  Safe- 
"^y   and   Health   Act   regulations   in    lavor   of 


companies  employing  twenty-five  paoixle  or 
lees.  Several  businesses  of  this  size  have  al- 
ready been  forced  to  close  becauoe  they  could 
not  comply  with  these  regulatloaa. 

Then,  reading  from  the  final  letter  I 
am  going  to  quote  from,  he  refers  to  the 
fact  that  the  small  busmessman  is  Imv- 
ing  a  lot  of  problems  with  06HA.  and 
says: 

It  Is  so  com,plex  and  the  interpretations  are 
so  varied,  I  believe  many  of  our  customers 
win  not  be  able  to  stay  in  bu.'Siness 

We  have  tried  to  comply  with  many  of 
these  new  Interpretations,  but  sc«ne  are 
impossible  even  though  we  hare  adequate 
fin&ncee. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  another  example 
in  my  mmd  where  a  small  general  con- 
tractor was  fined  by  one  of  these  so-caHed 
inspectors.  He  wa.s  fined  after  the  in- 
spector had  been  in  that  area — he  had 
fined  the  man  two  or  three  times,  by  the 
way — and  he  finally  came  around  after 
the  rest  of  the  contractors  had  educated 
the  inspector  and  confes.'^ed  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake  and  it  was  too  bad  he 
had  not  known  more  about  that  business 
in  the  first  place.  The  trouble  is  we  can- 
not get  inspectors  who  have  a  wide 
knowledge  of  the  occupations  they  are 
inspecting. 

This  act  is  ridiculous.  I  should  like  to 
call  attention  to  one  or  two  things  in  the 
act.  First  of  all,  I  do  object,  cOTistltu- 
tionally  and  otherwise,  to  the  fact  that 
any  man  can  come  out  and  fine  another 
man.  It  is  no  satisfaction  to  me  that  he 
has  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary.  That 
does  not  mean  a  thing.  If  one  lives  v^lth- 
in  an  hour  or  two  of  Washington,  he  can 
cUmb  on  a  bus  and  for  S6.  the  price  of 
the  busfare.  may  be  able  to  defend  him- 
self. But  if  he  Lives  in  our  area  of  the 
country,  where  the  minimum  cost  to  come 
to  Washington  is  $400.  there  is  dam  little 
satisfaction  to  a  man  who  is  involved 
in  trying  to  protect  himself  if  he  is  a 
small  businessman.  That  is  what  he  has 
to  do  under  section  10  of  the  bill.  If  he 
wants  to  get  away  from  the  fine. 

Probably  the  most  ridiculous  part  of 
the  bill  is  section  17  of  Public  Law  91-596. 
which  provides  for  a  settlement,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  entire  sec- 
tion may  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  section  17  of 
Public  Law  91-596  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PEN.^LTITS 

Sec.  17,  (a)  Kuy  employer  who  willfully  or 
repeatedly  violates  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act.  any  standard,  rule,  or  order 
promv.lgated  pursuant  to  section  6  of  this 
.^ct,  or  recrulatlcns  prescribed  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  may  be  assessed  a  clvU  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $10,000  for  each  vlol.-^tion. 

(b)  Any  employer  who  has  received  a  cita- 
tion for  a  serious  violation  of  the  require- 
ments of  section  5  of  this  Act.  of  any  stand- 
ard, mle  or  order  promulgated  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  this  Act,  or  of  any  regulations 
prescribed  pursuant  to  this  Act.  shall  be 
assessed  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $1  000  for 
each  such  violation. 

(c)  Any  employer  who  has  received  a  cita- 
tion for  a  violation  of  the  requirements  of 
section  5  of  this  Act.  of  any  standard,  mle, 
or  order  promulgated  pursuant  to  section  6 
of  this  Act.  or  of  regulations  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  and  such  violation  is  spe- 
cifically determined  not  to  be  of  a  senous 
nature,  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  of  up 
to  $1,000  for  each  such  violation. 
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,d>  Anv  employer  who  falls  to  correct  » 
violation  for  which  a  citation  has  b««n  laaued 
under  section  9ift»  within  the  period  per- 
mitted for  Ita  correction  t  which  period  shaU 
not  begin  to  run  until  the  date  of  the  final 
order  of  the  Commission  In  the  case  of  any 
review  proc4se<ltng  under  section  10  Initlatwl 
by  the  employer  in  good  faith  and  not  solely 
for  deUy  or  avoidance  of  penalties),  may  be 
assessed  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
»1.000  for  each  day  during  which  such  fail- 
ure  or   violation   continues. 

,e)  Any  employer  who  wUlfully  vloUtes 
any  standard,  rule,  or  order  promulgated 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  this  Act.  or  of  any 
regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to  thla  Act. 
and  that  violation  caused  death  to  any  em- 
ployee, shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished 
by  a  line  of  not  more  than  110.000  or  by  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  sU  months, 
or  by  both;  except  that  U  the  conviction  Is 
for  a  violation  committed  after  a  first  convic- 
tion of  such  person,  punishment  shall  be 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $30,000  or  by  Im- 
prlaonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by 

both. 

(f)  Any  person  who  gives  advance  notice 
of  any  inspection  to  be  conducted  under  thU 
Act.  without  authority  from  the  Secretary 
or  hLS  designees,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  H.OOO 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  by  both 

,g)  Whoever  knowingly  makes  any  false 
statement,  representation,  or  certification  In 
any  application,  record,  report,  plan,  or  other 
document  filed  or  required  to  be  maintained 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall,  upon  conviction, 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,- 
000.  or  by  imprisonment  tor  not  more  than 
SIX  months,  or  by  both. 

ihiiU  Section  1114  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  -dwlgnated  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  conduct  investiga- 
tloos.  or  inspections  under  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug!  and  Cosmetic  Act*  and  Inserting  In 
:ieu  thereof  "or  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
assigned  to  perform  Inveatlgatlve.  Inspection. 
^r  '.aw  enforcement  functions". 

i.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sections  1111  and  1114  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  whoever.  In  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1114  of  such  title,  kills  a 
person  while  engaged  in  or  on  account  of 
the  performance  of  investigative,  inspection, 
or  law  enforcement  functions  added  to  such 
section  1114  by  paragraph  (li  of  thl.s  sub- 
section, and  who  would  otherwise  be  sub- 
ject to  the  penalty  provisions  of  such  sec- 
tion nil.  shall  be  punished  by  Imprison- 
ment for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life 

I !  I  Any  employer  who  violates  any  of  the 
posting  requirements,  as  prescribed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  shall  be  assessed 
a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  J  1.000  for  each  vio- 
lation. 

I  J)  The  Commission  shall  have  authority 
to  assess  all  civil  penalties  provided  In  this 
section,  giving  due  consideration  to  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  penalty  with  respect  to 
the  size  of  the  business  of  the  employer  be- 
ing charged,  the  ^iravlty  of  the  violation,  the 
good  faith  of  the  employer,  and  the  history 
of  previous  violations 

ikl  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  serious 
violation  shall  be  deemed  to  exist  in  a  place 
of  employment  If  there  is  a  substantial  prob- 
ability that  death  or  serious  physical  harm 
could  result  from  a  condition  which  exists, 
or  from  one  or  more  practices,  means,  meth- 
ods, operations,  or  processes  which  have  been 
adopted  or  are  In  use.  In  such  place  of  em- 
ployment unless  the  employer  did  not,  and 
could  not  with  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
diligence,  know  cf  the  presence  of  the  vio- 
lation, 

(1)  Civil  penalties  owed  under  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  for  deposit 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
shall  accrue  to  the  United  States  and  may  be 


recovered  In  a  civil  action  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  brought  In  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  where  the  vio- 
lation Is  alleged  to  have  occurred  or  where 
the  employer  has  its  principal  office. 

Mr  ALX/OTT,  There  are  several  sec- 
tions. There  are  seven  ways  in  which 
a  man  may  be  assessed  a  fine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much   time   do   I   have   remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  102  min- 
utes remainmg. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  such  time 
as  he  requires. 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator, 

The  first  section  provides  that  anybody 
who  willfully  and  repeatedly  violates 
section  5  is  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
$10,000  for  each  violation. 

In  tlie  second  section  it  says  that  any- 
one who  receives  a  citation  for  a  serious 
violation  is  subject  to  a  $1,000  fine  for 
each  violation. 

In  the  next  section  it  says  that  if  he 
receives  a  citation  for  a  violation  of  a 
serious  nature  he  can  be  fined  $1,000  for 
each  violation. 

I  do  not  know  why  they  have  two  of 
them. 

The  next  one  says  that  any  employer 
that  fails  to  correct  a  violation  can  be 
fined  $1,000  for  each  day  for  which  such 
failure  continues, 

I  wiU  conclude  by  reading  one  of  the 
prize  things  of  all  legislation  that  I  have 
ever  heard. 

Subsection  if )  : 

Anv  person  who  gives  advance  notice  of 
anv  inspection  to  be  conducted  under  this 
Act.  without  authority  from  the  Secretary 
or  his  designees,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Mr.  President.  I  have  in 
my  file  the  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  the 
area  director  in  the  case  where  a  small 
businessman  wrote  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  come  to  his  place  to  teU  him  what 
he  should  do  to  comply. 

The  area  director  refused  to  come  and 
said.  "If  I  come  there,  I  will  have  to  cite 
you  and  fine  you." 

That  is  the  type  of  treatment  the  small 
people  get  under  this  act. 

Mr,  ALLOTT,  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
it  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  to  God— and  I 
mean  this  reverently — that  this  Congress 
never  again  passes  a  law  which  permits 
any  man  to  go  in  and  assess  a  fine.  I 
know  what  we  have  done  with  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  and  God  help 
us  for  wlmt  we  have  done.  We  should 
never  have  given  them  all  the  power  that 
they  have.  Nor  should  we  have  given  all 
of  these  people  in  OSHA  all  the  powers 
that  they  have. 

Last  week  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  made  the  momentous  deci- 
sion that  any  man  that  is  up  for  any 
misdemeanor   or  felony   which  carries 


with  it  a  jail  sentence  or  a  prison  sen- 
tence is  entitled  to  a  defense  lawyer. 
The  following  week  we  are  on  the  floor 
trying  to  defend  an  act  which  permits 
an  Inspector  to  come  in  and  levy  a  fine 
against  a  man  who  may  not  even  know 
he  has  violated  the  law. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  done  a  great  job.  It  may  be  true 
that  in  each  individual  case  a  man  may 
not  have  to  know  what  is  in  all  of  those 
volumes  on  the  desk  of  the  Senator. 
But  how  in  the  world  is  a  man  ever  to 
know  it? 

The  fact£  are  that  this  thing  was  de- 
veloped and  they  wanted  a  great  many 
more  insijectors.  They  cannot  get  the 
qualified  inspectors  because  the  people 
who  ought  to  be  doing  this  Inspecting, 
if  it  is  done,  should  be  the  very  top  work- 
men in  that  factory  or  occupation. 

Something  was  said  here  dunng  this 
debate  with  respect  to  OSHA  that,  by 
golly,  they  ought  to  straighten  up  the 
thing.  The  thing  wrong  is  that  the  law 
is  basically  unsound.  If  we  want  to  do 
something  about  that,  what  we  ought  to 
do  is  to  sit  down  and  rewrite  the  whole 
law  and  rewrite  it  on  the  basis  that 
someone  who  violates  it  has  a  reasonable 
right  to  know  what  coae  he  is  violating 
and  what  specific  things  he  is  doing  that 
he  should  not  do  or  not  domg  thai  he 
ought  to  do.  He  would  then  have  a 
chance  to  defend  hirr.self  in  court. 

Mr.  President,  that  ;.s  ail  I  have  to  say. 
While  I  would  agree  that  we  all  want  to 
protect  the  healtli  and  safety  of  our  peo- 
ple this  amendment  is  a  good  place  to 
start.  I  do  tiiink  that  in  places  of  employ- 
ment that  have  less  than  25  employees, 
they  do  have  the  matter  of  personal  su- 
pervision that  is  not  prevalent  in  the 
large  corporation. 

The  second  place  to  start  would  be  to 
rewrite  the  whole  act  and  particularb' 
take  out  these  obnoxious  and  terrible 
provisions  about  an  inspector  being  able 
to  come  in  and  assess  a  penalty  when  a 
man  has  conditions  existing  which  he 
may  not  even  know  exist  and  which  he 
may  not  even  have  the  opportunity  to 
determine, 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10   minutes   to   the  Senator  from  Ne- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  take  the  entire  10  minutes.  However. 
I  do  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
because  it  is  a  good,  sound  amendment, 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  show- 
ing made  by  my  colleague  from  Nebraska 
was  excellent.  It  is  a  sound  amendment 
because  It  is  in  the  nature  of  creating  a 
temporary  situation,  a  temporary  period 
during  which  many  abuses  can  be  cor- 
rected and  perfections  can  be  made  in 
the  law,  which  all  of  us  wsint.  We  do 
want  a  law  which  protects  the  safety 
and  the  health  of  our  workers. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  employee  of 
a  small  employer — whether  five,  10.  15. 
or  25— is  just  as  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  as  one  who  works  for  a 
corporation  that  has  5.000  or  10,000  em- 
ployees. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  this  body  in  the 
opening  stages  of  very  significant  legis- 
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latlon  to  create  exemptions  for  smaller 
sized  employers  and  smaller  sized  fac- 
tories. 

We  all  remember  when  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  came  in  here  on  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Murphy's  boardlnghouse.  That 
had  to  do  with  the  fair  housing  law  and 
the  civil  rights  law  of  1964  when  an  ex- 
emption was  carved  out,  for  four  or 
eight  roomers  in  the  boardlnghouse.  The 
argtmient  was  raised  that  if  it  Is  fair 
for  a  hotel,  if  it  is  fair  for  a  500-unit 
apartment  house  situation,  it  is  fair  for 
Mrs.  Murphy. 

The  good  sense  of  this  body  prevtuled, 
and  we  supported  an  exception  ha  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Murphy's  boardlnghouse. 

My  mind  goes  back  also  to  the  exemp- 
tion from  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
sponsored  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  when  he  said  that  the 
act  for  Equal  Opportunity  in  Employ- 
ment should  not  apply  to  employers  of  25 
or  less  employees.  That  was  the  rule  for  a 
period  of  time  imtil  that  legislation  sea- 
soned Itself  to  a  point  where  it  was 
acceptable  for  those  who  had  fewer  em- 
ployees than  25.  That  was  done.  That  is 
what  is  being  done  here. 

There  are  many  abuses  and  many  fea- 
tures of  the  present  law  that  need  cor- 
rection. Those  abuses  and  those  points 
that  need  correction  and  perfection  have 
certainly  been  well  documented  on  the 
floor  this  afternoon. 

One  of  the  things  that  stand  out — and 
I  think  it  should  stand  out  in  the  mind  of 
any  fair-minded  person — is  that  one 
of  the  basic  propositions  about  a  law,  is 
that  it  must  be  promulgated  in  law  in 
order  to  be  effective. 

How  can  we  say  that  promulgation  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
in  such  abridged  form,  in  thousands  of 
volumes  of  only  those  parts  passed  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President, 
when  there  is  by  reason  of  incorporation 
into  that  law  by  reference  in  the  regula- 
tion of  that  law  a  mountainous  supply  of 
ordinances,  codes,  bulletins,  statutes,  and 
so  forth,  that  are  in  the  regulation?  There 
is  not  that  degree  of  promulgation  and 
cannot  be  because  some  of  the  docxmients 
referred  to  have  been  out  of  print  for  25 
or  30  years  and  are  not  obtainable  except 
in  very  few  and  rare  places,  and  yet  they 
are  referred  to  and  made  a  part  of  the 
regulations.  The  requisite  proper  prom- 
ulgation is  certainly  violated. 

Another  topic  that  we  like  to  think  of 
in  legislation  is  due  process.  How  can  we 
have  due  process  here  when  there  is  that 
utter  and  abject  l£w;k  of  fairness  in  the 
administration  of  this  law.  The  examples 
of  that  have  been  legion  in  the  debate 
here  this  afternoon.  It  is  traditional  in 
our  system  of  law  that  we  provide  a 
chance  for  cooperation  and  a  chance  for 
compliance.  We  know  that  to  be  true  in 
cases  of  fire  inspectors  in  our  communi- 
ties. The  fire  inspector  does  not  come  in 
and  check  a  stack  of  papers  near  the  oil 
burner  of  a  home  and  then  slap  a  fine  on 
the  homeowner.  He  goes  in  and  explains 
to  the  homeowner  the  situation  and  the 
danger  and  then  comes  back  the  next  day 
to  find  if  it  has  been  corrected.  Is  that 
not  the  proper  way  to  do  it? 
Imposition  of  a  penalty  is  not  for  the 


purpose  of  haraaslng  and  punishing,  but 
it  Is  to  secure  compliance.  Whether  it  is 
food  uaspection,  the  building  code,  or 
even  In  the  field  of  the  NLRB.  we  have 
had  exceptions  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  enforcement  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act,  hardly  a 
day  has  gone  by  that  I  have  not  received 
letters  of  protest  from  small  businesses 
in  Nebraska  and  the  surrounding  States. 
TTiese  letters  of  protest  have  ranged  in 
content  from  Inquiries  regarding  the  re- 
quirements of  the  act  itself  to  statements 
of  practices  of  inspectors  which  one 
might  expect  in  a  Fascist  police  state. 
This  law,  which  received  nearly  unani- 
mous support  of  the  Senate  on  its  initial 
passage,  has  been  subverted  to  the  point 
that  small  businessmen  everywhere  won- 
der if  they  are  the  subject  of  some  sort 
of  conspiracy. 

What  has  happened  to  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  law? 

I  beUeve  that  our  purpose  in  passing 
the  Occupational  Saifety  and  Health  Act 
was  to  provide  a  safe  work  place  for  em- 
ployees. There  can  be  no  question  that 
eminently  dangerous  working  conditions 
should  be  abated.  Many  of  the  larger 
businesses  in  Nebraska  hire  trained 
safety  advisers  and  engineers  to  provide 
safe  working  conditions  for  their  em- 
ployees. Other  smaller  businesses  which 
are  equally  dedicated  to  providing  a  safe 
working  place  for  their  employees  are  fi- 
nancially not  able  to  employ  highly 
trained  safety  engineers  due  to  their  lim- 
ited profit  return  but,  nevertheless,  dem- 
onstrate as  actively  and  effectively  as 
they  can,  their  concern  for  worker 
safety. 

My  office  has  received  numerous  let- 
ters, particularly  from  the  smaller  busi- 
nesses wanting  to  know  how  they  can 
comply  with  the  law.  Under  the  law, 
there  is  no  way  for  a  business  to  invite 
an  inspector  to  inspect  a  particulsu-  busi- 
ness for  the  purpose  of  being  advised  and 
coimseled  as  to  how  he  can  make 
changes  to  be  in  compliance  without  sub- 
jecting the  business  to  immediate  cita- 
tion for  all  noncomplying  practices.  Is 
this  how  we  encourage  compliance  with 
our  laws?  The  small  businessman  under 
present  law  as  applied  is  in  the  position 
of  being  unable  to  unweave  the  nearly 
incomprehensible  mish-mash  of  regula- 
tions, imable  to  employ  ecraiomically  a 
lawyer  or  safety  director  to  tell  him  what 
he  must  do  to  comply,  and  is  afraid  of 
requesting  information  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  fear  that  an  inspector 
will  be  sent  immediately  to  his  place  of 
business  to  issue  fines  for  noncompU- 
ance  with  regulations  which  the  business- 
man has  never  heard  of. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
Senate's  attention  to  a  sampling  of  the 
correspondence  which  I  have  been  re- 
ceiving over  the  last  several  months.  A 
contractor  in  Nebraska  stated  that  his 
compensation  rating  was  84  compared  to 
the  national  average  of  100,  that  he 
awarded  $2,800  per  year  as  safety  in- 
centive awards,  that  safety  inspections 
were  performed  monthly,  and  that  he 
had  a  part-time  safety  engineer.  After 
passage  of  the  OSHA  law.  he  added  a 


$12,000  per  year  safety  engineer,  sent  the 
engineer  to  an  OSHA  training  school  at 
a  cost  of  $500.  required  all  supervisors 
to  complete  the  Red  Cross  safety  pro- 
gram at  a  cost  of  $1,200,  and  spent  $37.- 
000  for  additional  safety  equipment.  The 
result  of  this  attempt  to  comply  was  that 
the  OSHA  inspectors  cited  this  company 
with  two  fines.  This  man  requested  that 
his  name  not  be  used  for  fear  that  the 
OSHA  inspectors  would  be  sent  back  to 
finish  the  job  of  driving  him  out  of 
business. 

In  another  letter,  a  manager  of  a  coun- 
try grain  elevator  wrote : 

It  Is  Impossible  to  abide  by  all  the  rules 
in  the  Federal  Register  What  small  busLneaa 
can  afford  to  spend  $10,000  for  remodeling 
and  changes.  In  order  to  comply.  This  seems 
rather  sUly  when  our  records  show  there  has 
never  been  a  fatality  or  even  a  serious  acci- 
dent In  the  100  year  history  of  our  business, 

A  small  town  gram  dealer  wrote  that 
he  was  doing  all  he  could  to  make  liis 
place  as  safe  as  possible,  but  to  change 
all  his  equipment  to  meet  the  new  re- 
quirements all  at  one  time  would  put  him 
mto  banicruptcy. 

A  lawyer  in  a  medium  sized  Nebraska 
town  wrote  that  his  clients  were  com- 
plaining bitterly  about  the  OSHA  law 
and  its  enforcement. 

He  states  that  full  compliance  with 
the  voluminous  regulations  would  force 
most  employers  out  of  business.  He  de- 
scribes tJie  enforcer  as  a  former  labor 
organizer  and  notes  that  the  inspector 
has  taken  the  place  of  a  judge,  jury,  and 
policeman.  The  law,  he  states,  is  the 
most  vicious  prostitution  of  our  concept 
of  due  process.  Another  man  states  that 
compliance  with  this  law  would  take 
months  and  many  thousands  of  dollars.  A 
rancher  from  western  Nebraska  writes: 

After  reading  through  the  booklet  sent  to 
ti8  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  we  were 
amazed  at  the  absolute  absurdities  of  some 
of  the  requirements.  For  instance,  even  a 
SUNBURN  must  be  reported  as  an  injury  and 
the  penalties  for  violation  seem  extreme  .  .  . 
$1,000  for  each  violation. 

Free  enterprise  should  be  valued,  preser^■ed 
and  strengthened,  not  choked  and  harassed 
until  all  desire  to  try  to  continue  is  burned 
out. 

An  Omaha  employer  wrote: 

What  kind  of  a  monster  have  you  legisla- 
tors created?  A  man  from  OSHA  walks  Into 
our  plant  because  of  an  employee  complaint, 
investigates  the  complaint  and  says  that  It  Is 
Invalid.  But  while  he  is  there,  for  the  first 
time,  he  looks  into  an  area  with  five  em- 
ployees and  fines  the  company  $1,260  for  al- 
leged minor  violations  to  the  Federal  Stand- 
ards for  Health  and  Safety 

Such  unbridled  power  and  Its  Indiscrimi- 
nate use  will  force  many  plants  with  excel- 
lent safety  records  to  close  their  doors.  Please 
establish  control  over  OSHA. 

A  manager  of  a  service  station  relates 
that  If  his  employees  were  to  comply 
with  the  OSHA  regulations,  it  would 
mean  that  they  would  spend  two-thirds 
of  their  working  time  putting  on  and 
taking  off  protective  clothing.  A  plumb- 
ing and  heating  man  cites  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  employer  for  violations  of 
hlfl  employee  away  from  immediate  su- 
pervision and  the  necessity  of  passing  on 
the  additional  costs  of  compllsmce  as  his 
strongest  objection  to  the  law. 
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And  there  is  the  man  who  was  having 
union  troubles  which  resulted  in  over  a 
S36.000  fine. 

I  havp  heard  from  many  hundreds  or 
other  Nebraskans  who  have  voiced 
;hock.  disbelief,  and  amazement  at  this 
particular  legislation  and  the  Gestapo 
methods  of  enforcement.  Much  of  this 
public  distnust  and  resentment  can  be 
attributed  to  the  morass  of  complicated 
and  confusing  regulations  and  the  aban- 
donment of  any  semblance  of  due  process 
m  the  enforcement  of  this  act. 

To  Illustrate  how  zealous  the  OSHA 
mspector.s  are.  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  provided  me  with  these  figures.  Al- 
though field  inspector.^  cited  employers 
with  $84,104  in  penalties  only  $17,511 
in  penalties  were  actually  imposed.  This 
Ls  .strong  evidence  that  either  the  in- 
spectors are  so  unskilled  in  their  inspec- 
tions that  they  are  issuing  citations  for 
practices  which  are  not  in  fact  viola- 
tions, or  on  the  other  hand,  the  inspec- 
tors for  reasons  known  only  to  them- 
selves are  intentionally  harassing  em- 
ployers in  order  to  frighten  other  em- 
ployers into  compliance. 

It  is  also  significant  to  note  that  the 
number  oi  mspections  made  in  Nebraska 
during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the 
first  year  of  the  law  was  166.  Of  these  166 
inspections,  inspectors  issued  239  cita- 
tions. This  is  about  three  citations  for 
every  two  inspections.  Of  the  166  inspec- 
tions made,  only  50  were  at  the  request 
or  employees. 

These  figures  are  intended  to  show 
the  Senate  that  the  issuing  of  fines  under 
the  OSHA  law  is  not  occasioned  by  the 
discovery  of  in.spectors  of  safety  hazards 
in  some  cases.  The  above-stated  figures 
demonstrate  that  three  penalty  citations 
are  issued  for  every  two  inspections  made 
on  the  average. 

Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Admmisirauon  to  is- 
sue citations  to  everv  employer  in  the 
countrV  It  would  seem  to  be  the  case  as 
thev  have  issued  on  the  average  of  more 
than  one  penalty  per  inspection  so  far. 
The  State  of  Nebraska  is  not  alone 
In  sharing  the  frustration  and  exaspera- 
tion with  tlus  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  quot« 
from  House  Report  No.  92-1118.  wherein 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
noted : 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  the  law 
requires  the  Department  to  take  positive 
action  whenever  it  determines  that  a  condi- 
tion exists  that  is  in  violation  of  the  law, 
iuid  It  expects  that  '.he  law  be  fully  enforced. 
However,  the  Committee  has  received  many 
complaints  of  overly  2ealous  enforcement 
officers,  and  other  complaints  of  great  dlffl- 
culty  In  getting  assistance  from  the  Depart- 
ment in  interpretation  of  the  standards  and 
regulations  In  order  to  iletermlne  whether  or 
not  a  particular  workplace  is  in  compliance 
or  what  would  be  required  to  get  it  iu  com- 
pliance. The  attitude  of  enforcement  per- 
sonnel Is  important  to  the  proper  admmistra- 
tlon  of  this  '.aw.  The  Committee  will  e.xpect 
that  this  be  recognized  by  the  Department  In 
the  training  of  new  personnel  and  in  the 
supervision  of  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time.  I  would 
like  to  read  into  the  Record  statements 
of  our  distinguished  colleagues  in  the 
Houfie  oi  Representatives  who  gave  much 
serious  consideration  and  debate  to  these 


matters  which  we  are  here  debating  to- 
day: 

Mr  Dennis.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  In  mv  brief  time  In  thl«  body  I  have 
ever  received  more  mall  objecting  to  an  act 
and  to  the  administration  of  that  act  than 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  has 
brought  forth. 

Because  of  Uiat  reaction,  along  with  a 
great  many  other  Members  of  this  House.  I 
have  cosponsored  legislation  to  Introduce 
amendments  designed  to  ameliorate  the  ef- 
fect of  this  act  on  the  small  business  men  and 
on  the  farm. 

Generally  speaking,  these  amendments 
would  exempt  the  small  farmer  from  the 
effect  of  the  act.  They  would  exempt  the  em- 
ployer of  under  25  people  from  the  effect  of 
the  act,  and  would  postpone  the  effect  of 
the  act  as  to  employers  of  less  than  100  peo- 
ple. Thev  would  cut  down  on  the  arbitrary 
rulemaking  authority  of  the  administration. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  so  far  as  I  can  observe. 
the  legislative  committees  involved  are  not 
about  to  do  anything  about  holding  heartogs 
on  these  amendments  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  very  widespread  demand  for 
them  and  a  very  widespread  support  for 
them  in  this  House,  Judging  by  the  people 
who  have  Introduced  legislation. 

So.  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  seize 
on  the  opportunity  to  reduce  the  appropri- 
ation for  the  enforcement  of  the  act.  because 
tliat  wovUd  do  several  things. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  send  a  message 
loud  and  clear  to  the  legislative  committee 
and  to  the  people  downtown  that  they  have 
got  to  give  some  relief  to  the  farmer  and  to 
the  small  business  man  whom  vou  and  I  rep- 
sent,  and  who  Is  being  victimized,  so  to  speak, 
under  the  regulations  and  the  rules  of  this 

In  the  second  place,  we  could  save  $20 
miniou  of  the  taxpayers'  money  and  let  It 
stay  in  their  pockets,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  we  are  sending  this  message,  we  would 
also  give  them  a  little  of  their  own  money  to 
use  and  we  would  take  some  at  these  in- 
spectors off  their  backs. 

If  you  cut  it  down  to  the  appropriation 
last  year,  you  would  not  take  $20  million  off 
this  appropriation — you  would  take  off  $33 
million.  So  I  am  already  providing  $13  mil- 
lion more  than  last  year  by  this  amendment. 
I  think  there  Is  a  reason  for  that,  because 
the  two  things  are  not  quite  equivalent. 
Thev  do  have  additional  duties  under  the 
new  law;  and  I  am  giving  them  $13  mlUlon 
more  to  perform  those  duties  under  the 
terms  of  this  amendment.  But  I  do  think  a 
$20  million  reduction,  which  wovUd  put  this 
down  to  Just  about  a  $50  million  appropria- 
tion Instead  of  a  $69  mUllon  appropriation 
wotild  be  a  good  and  beneficial  thing. 

It  would  cut  some  of  the  fat  out  of  this. 
It  would  make  it  impossible  to  continue 
hiring  myriad  inspectors  and  other  bureau- 
crats until  we  find  out  how  many  we  really 
need,  and  how  they  are  going  tq  administer 
this  act. 

It  jvotild  give  some  relief  to  the  small 
businessman  and  the  farmer.  Here  is  a  prac- 
tical thing  we  can  do.  We  talk  about  giving 
these  people  help.  We  introduce  bills,  which 
nobody  pays  any  attention  to,  but  right  here 
this  afternoon  we  can  take  a  $20  mUllon 
load  off  the  taxpayers,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  many  hundreds  of  bureaucrats  off  them 
also,  as  a  practical  relief  in  their  everyday 
business  operations. 

I  think  the  people  I  represent  and  the 
people  you  represent  would  appreciate  our 
doing  Jiist  that.  So  It  is  a  very  simple  amend- 
ment, easy  to  understand,  and  its  purpose 
is  clear.  It  provides  an  opportunity  to  strike 
an  Inamedlate,  although  modest,  blow  for 
Uberty,  ajid  I  urge  support  of  my  amendment. 
Mr  ScHERLE.  Heeted  controversy  surroimd- 
ed  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
when  It  was  first  Introduced,  debated  and 
finally  approved.  Even  before  the  law  went 


into  effect,  its  checkered  legislative  history 
gave  some  Indication  of  the  dlfflctiUles  It 
would  encounter  after  passage.  The  acts  la- 
tenlions  are  praiseworthy — it  alms  to  insure 
a  safe  and  healthftil  working  environment 
for  every  employee  in  the  country— btit,  an 
so  often  happens,  a  great  gap  developed  be- 
tween Intention  and  execution. 

Much  of  the  problem  lies  with  the  law  it- 
self. In  aji  effort  to  insure  strict  and  swift 
application  of  safety  and  health  standard*, 
It  adopts  a  punitive  approach  to  enforce- 
ment. Considering  the  complexity  and  uni- 
versal applicability  of  the  regulations— 744 
columns  in  the  Federal  Register— very  little 
time  was  allowed  to  familiarize  employers 
with  their  new  duties.  Most  small  business. 
men  and  farmers  have  never  been  subject  to 
such  regulation  before.  Paced  with  a  bewil- 
dering welter  oi  minutely  prescribed  safety 
and  health  standards,  they  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  which  ones  apply  to  them.  Big  corpo- 
rations employ  professional  staffs  solely  in 
order  to  analyze  and  apply  such  standards. 
The  small  businessman  cannot  afford  to  hire 
a  lawyer  to  interpret  the  law  and  an  ac- 
ootmtant  to  keep  the  records  it  requires.  The 
first  time  he  is  even  aware  of  a  violation  may 
well  be  when  a  Federal  inspector  slaps  a  fine 
on  him  for  noncompliance. 

The  inspector  is  not  being  personally  ar- 
bitrary when  he  does  this.  The  law  makes  It 
mandatory  to  impose  a  "first  instance  sanc- 
tion," an  automatic  penalty  for  the  first  vio- 
lation. This  may  entail  a  Une  of  81,000.  an 
insignificant  sum  for  General  Motors,  per- 
haps, but  a  .serious  loss  for  the  small  machine 
shop  operator  who  is  subject  to  exactly  the 
same  rules.  The  law  takes  no  cognizance  of 
the  employer's  ability  to  pay  the  fine  or  to 
make  the  necessan.-  changes  in  his  operations 
to  complv  with  the  rules. 

Realizing  that  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  discriminates  in  effect  if  not  in 
Intention  against  small  employers.  Congress 
13  considering  a  number  of  amendments  to 
the  law.  I  have  introduced  or  cosponsored 
three  bills  exempting  nonmanufactiuing 
firms  and  those  with  no  more  than  25  em- 
ployees, recognizing  the  difference  between 
heavy  and  light  residential  construction,  and 
proposing  other  ciianges  to  make  the  law 
more  equitable  and  less  onerous.  These  meas- 
lues  are  designed  to  restore  the  balance  be- 
tween concern  for  employees'  safety  and  re- 
alistic consideration  for  employers'  problems 
and  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Thone.  The  law  provides  that  an  OSHA 
inspector  can  walk  into  a  place  of  business, 
decide  that  the  agency's  regulations  are  be- 
ing violated  and  levy  a  fine  up  to  $1,000  on 
the  spot.  He  may  return  the  next  day  and 
lew  another  fine.  This  is  the  most  flagrant 
violation  of  the  American  system  of  due 
process  of  law  ever  to  come  to  my  attention. 
The  act  is  written  so  that  every  farmer  or 
shopkeeper  who  hires  one  part-time  helper 
comes  imder  the  same  Federal  requirements 
for  safety  and  health  as  major  factories. 

The  House  Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
has  not  scheduled  hearings  on  any  of  the 
many  bills  Introduced  to  amend  this  act.  Re- 
ducing the  OSHA  appropriations  will  send  a 
message  to  the  subcommittee  that  it  is  time 
to  schedule  hearings. 

This  act  is  being  administered  poorly  in 
my  opinion.  In  administering  OSHA,  the  La- 
bor Department  has  issued  a  directive  that 
the  r,ame  regulations  shall  apply  to  the 
builder  of  one  house  at  a  time  .is  apply  to 
the  contractor  building  a  giant  dam  or  a  high 
rise  office  building.  Commonsense  dictates 
that  they  should  be  different  standards  for 
heavy  outright  construction. 

In  administering  this  act,  the  Labor  De- 
partment has  ruled  that  when  one  farmer 
helps  another,  an  employer-employee  rela- 
tionship exists  even  though  no  money 
changes  hand«  In  other  words,  the  heavy- 
handed,  bureaucratic  regvilatlons  of  OSHA 
are  about  to  end  the  centuries-old  tradition 
of  neighbor  helping  neighbor. 
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In  administering  thU  act.  the  Labor  De- 
partment has  issued  volumes  of  regulations, 
nianv  of  which  have  no  bearing  on  the  health 
or  saletv  of  employees.  For  example,  OSHA 
has  decreed  that  a  toilet  seat  must  not  be  a 
complete  circle.  OSHA  proclaims  that  a  toilet 
seat  must  be  split  In  the  front.  Officials  of 
the  Labor  Department  have  been  unable  to 
explam  to  me  how  this  contributes  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  employees. 

Tlie  Labor  Department  has  been  tmco- 
operatlve  in  administering  the  Occupational 
Safetv  and  Health  Act.  When  a  businessman 
vrrote  asking  that  someone  come  to  his  shop 
to  explain  the  law.  he  received  an  answer 
which  said  that  If  OSHA  officials  came  to  hla 
shop,  they  would  make  an  inspection  and  if 
they  .'ovuid  violations  he  would  be  fined. 

The  Labor  Department  has  been  uncooper- 
ative when  Members  of  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  have  pointed  out 
OSHA  regulations  that  are  silly  or  of  no  con- 
tribution to  health  and  safety.  Reducing  the 
OSHA  appropriations  will  send  a  message  to 
the  Labor  Department  that  It  is  time  to  re- 
vise the  regulations  of  this  act  so  that  they 
make  sense. 

Mr.  McClure.  Many  of  us  harbored  some 
fears  about  the  OSHA  blU  when  It  was  before 
lis  a  year-and-a-half  ago.  but  I  dare  say  that 
not  in  our  wildest  dreams  did  we  envision  it 
becoming  the  bureaucratic  nightmare  it  is 
todav. 

When  the  Daniels  bill  was  reported  out  of 
committee,  It  was  obvious  that  the  Federal 
Oovernment  was  about  to  tisurp  the  safety 
field  once  and  for  all.  So,  we  looked  for  the 
most  reasonable  approach — one  that  not  only 
assured  the  worker  he  was  working  under  safe 
conditions,  but  one  that  assisted — rather 
than  penalized — the  businessman. 

The  most  reasonable  alternative  before  us 
appeared  to  be  the  Slkes-Stelger  substitute. 
It  has  the  support  of  the  administration  and 
the  support  of  business.  Both  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  urged  Its  adoption.  A 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  body  voted 
to  substitute  It  for  the  original  bill  and  It  was 
then  adopted  by  a  vote  of  383  to  5. 

We  were  then  told  that  the  conference  re- 
port was  also  reasonable.  And  they  said  that, 
after  all.  this  is  a  reasonable  administration, 
so  the  law  will  be  administered  reasonably 
too. 

Finally,  we  were  told  that  If  It  does  not 
work  out  as  planned.  Congress  can  alwaya 
amend  the  law.  Well,  it  has  not  worked  out, 
and  we  find  otirselves  virtually  helpless.  In 
the  intervening  months,  approximately  75 
bills  have  been  Introduced  In  the  Hotise.  In- 
cluding one  of  my  own,  to  amend  the  law,  but 
no  action  has  been  taken  on  any  of  them. 

So  my  amendment  is  not  offered  merely  to 
hamstring  the  Department  of  Labor,  but 
rather  to  get  the  attention  of  the  administra- 
tion and  to  get  the  attention  of  our  congres- 
sional leaders  and  to  say  to  them,  "This  law 
is  r.ot  working  out  as  planned.  Small  busi- 
nessmen are  being  harassed  needlessly.  Some 
are  on  the  verge  of  closing  down.  Men  will  be 
thrown  out  of  work  and  the  unemployment 
rates  Increased — all  In  the  name  of  safety 
And  it  is  wrong. 

If  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  forces 
the  administration  and  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  to  take  the  coercion  out 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  pro- 
gram, then  I  say  we  will  have  put  In  a 
pretty  good  day's  work. 

I  want  to  reiterate  the  fact  that  I  am  not 
striking  the  funds  for  the  Review  Commis- 
sion. If  there  is  one  thing  the  business  com- 
munity needs  now.  It  is  someplace  to  turn 
to  to  try  and  repair  the  damage  already  done. 
In  this  connection,  I  am  also  Introducing 
today  a  bill  which  would  help  some  of  these 
people  recover  the  costs  of  taking  their  pro- 
testa  Into  the  court.  It  makes  the  United 
States  liable  for  court  costs  and  attorney's 
fees  to  persons  who  prevail  over  the  Govern- 
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ment  In  actloiu  arising  out  of  administra- 
tive actions  of  Federal  agencies. 

You  all  have  had  the  same  complaints, 
the  same  pleas  from  small  businessmen  that 
I  have  had.  You  know  something  Is  going  to 
have  to  be  done.  The  big  buslneasman  can 
probably  ride  out  this  act,  but  the  little  fel- 
low who  has  sunk  his  life's  wages  Into  his 
business  probably  cannot.  There  has  been 
enough  talk  about  OSHA.  This  is  the  one 
and  only  opportunity  you  are  going  to  have 
this  year  to  really  do  something  about  It. 
I  urge  you  to  Join  me  In  taking  the  first 
step  toward  correcting  the  outrageous  ad- 
ministration of  this  law. 

Excerpts  from  a  letter  dated  March  1.  1972, 
follow : 

"The  Initial  OSHA  inspection  was  made  at 
our  plant  on  December  2.  1971.  At  that  time 
the  federal  Inspector  established  certain 
deadlines  to  meet  all  necessary  corrections 
which  he  felt  were  necessary.  On  his  subse- 
quent Inspection  on  February  8. 1972,  we  were 
found  to  have  compiled  with  all  major  cor- 
rections and  most  of  the  minor  corrections  as 
identified   by   this   federal   Inspector. 

"On  the  first  Inspection  on  December  2, 
1971,  we  were  fined  the  sum  of  $600.00  for 
violations  as  identified  by  the  federal  Inspec- 
tor. On  February  8  during  his  follow-up  visit, 
he  found  three  minor  violations  which  since 
have  been  corrected. 

"The  three  minor  violations  as  Identified  by 
the  federal  Insjjector  were: 

"(1)  One  of  our  receivers  had  that  day, 
inadvertently  dropped  a  pallet  of  glue  blocks 
in  front  of  one  of  our  portable  fire  extin- 
guishers causing  an  obstruction. 

"  ( 2)  We  had  failed  to  paint  the  weight  load 
capability  on  one  of  our  overhead  crane  as- 
semblies (not  that  the  hoist  assembly  was 
Insufficient  for  the  loads  carried:  but  that 
the  maximum  load  weight  capacity  was  not 
painted  in  legible  figures.) 

"(3)  We  were  advised  to  provide  additional 
water  closet  facilities  for  the  employees.  This 
we  faUed  to  do  due  to  a  lack  of  communica- 
tion .  .  .  For  this  we  assume  total  responsi- 
bUlty. 

"Our  concern  Is  with  the  severity  of  the 
fines  for  the  minor  violations.  (1)  Obstruc- 
tion In  front  of  flre  extinguisher  W,600.00. 
1 2)  Weight  load  not  painted  on  hoist  assem- 
bly $2,900.00.  (3)  Fined  for  not  providing 
water  closet  facilities,  for  which  we  accept 
responslbUlty,  $700.00.  Total  fines  $10,280.00 
plus  a  $600.00  initial  fine  on  January  4, 1972." 

This.  I  believe,  Illustrates  the  exact  reason 
why  there  are  those  of  us  who  are  willing  to 
take  some  very  drastic  steps  at  this  point  to 
get  the  message  to  the  people  who  are  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  this  act,  that  they 
are  being  unreasonable,  arbitrary,  and  capri- 
cious, that  their  actions  are  confiscatory  and 
vflll  not  result  in  saving  lives  but  will  reeult 
in  the  loss  of  Jobs  and  the  closmg  of  busi- 
nesses. 

I  believe  It  is  high  time  that  the  Congress 
spoke  up  and  made  Itself  heard  and  heard  In 
terms  the  people  downtown  can  understand. 
This  Is  the  way  It  ought  to  be  done.  I  know 
of  no  other  way  In  which  this  message  will  be 
given  to  them  downtown. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  committee  has 
raised  some  questions  and  has  told  them  they 
ought  to  do  better.  I  ask  If  there  has  been 
one  change  for  the  better  In  the  admmistra- 
tlon  of  this  act  since  that  took  place,  and 
the  answer,  of  course,  is  that  there  has  not. 

Mr.  RoNCALio.  While  I  want  ven,-  much 
for  the  workers  of  this  Nation  to  be  pro- 
tected by  adequate  safety  and  health  laws. 
I  do  not  believe  an  additional  amount  of 
money  to  hire  more  OSHA  inspectors  within 
the  Department  of  Labor  Is  going  to  con- 
tribute anything  toward  the  promulgation 
and  enforcement  of  occupational  safety  and 
health  standards. 

In  the  committee  report  on  HJl.  16417,  It 
states: 


"The  Committee  has  received  many  com- 
plaints of  overly  zealous  enforcement  officers 
and  other  complaints  of  great  dUBculty  in 
getting  assistance  from  the  Department  In 
interpretation  of  the  standards  and  regula- 
tions In  order  to  determine  whether  or  not 
a  particular  workplace  Is  In  compliance  or 
what  would  be  required  to  get  it  In  compli- 
ance." 

This  describes  exactly  the  occurrences  in 
my  State  of  Wyoming  time  and  time  again. 

It  Is  for  thli  very  reason  that  I  have  Intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  which  would  provide 
for  a  fliBt-tlme,  on-site  inspection  by  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  officials  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  advice,  not  fines.  It  Is  for  this  very 
reason  that  I  have  urged  the  leadership  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  so  that  we  can  take  a  look  at  the  diffi- 
culties faced  by  small  buslneesmen,  farmers, 
and  ranchers  In  trying  to  comply  with  this 
new  law.  It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  I  am 
opposing  any  Increased  funding  for  the  em- 
ployment of  additional  OSHA  inspectors. 

All  indications  point  to  the  possibility  that 
more  Department  of  Labor  Inspectors  will  re- 
sult In  one  thing— more  harassment  for  the 
small  businessman,  fanner,  and  rancher. 

In  my  State  of  Wyoming  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  has  caused  nothing 
but  cbaoe.  Businessmen  have  been  tjesleged 
with  Department  of  Labor  officials  who  are 
passing  out  fines  even  before  owners  and 
managers  have  received  a  copy  of  the  400- 
plus-page  documents  detailing  the  rules  and 
regulations  to  which  they  must  comply. 

Ranchers,  farmers  and  small  businessmen 
are  overpowered  with  the  duty  of  wading 
through  each  page  and  trying  to  decide  which 
rules  apply  to  his  own  operation  of  the 
hundreds  of  pages  of  the  Federal  Register. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  not  admin- 
istering the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  addition  to  a  reluc- 
tance to  provide  guidance  and  information. 
I  have  received  reports  of  arbitrary  fines, 
rudeness,  and  sarcasm  on  the  part  of  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  inspectors.  The  overall  effect 
has  been  to  drive  a  serious  and  growing 
wedge  between  the  public  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

Although  I  was  not  a  Member  of  Congress 
when  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  was  passed.  I  feel  a  real  responsibility 
to  putting  forth  my  beat  efforts  in  helping 
to  bring  some  Justice    and  equity  to  the  act. 

One  mistake  was  made  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  was  given  a  free  rein  on  de- 
vising rules  and  regulations  regarding  safety 
and  health.  We  would  be  doubling  the  m- 
Justlce  to  small  businessmen,  ranchers  and 
farmers  if  we  were  to  call  for  more  Inspectors 
to  cause  more  harassment,  more  rudeness, 
and  more  arbitrary  penalties.  Furthermore, 
we  would  be  falling  In  our  duties  of  listening 
to  the  citizens  to  whom  we  are  responsible. 

Based  on  past  attitudes  and  activities.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Department  of  Labor  has  no 
right  to  an  additional  penny  for  the  pro- 
mulgation and  enforcenMnt  of  occupationad 
safety  and  health  standards. 

I  have  letters  to  support  my  position  from 
employers  in  Wyoming,  of  10  or  15  people  or 
less,  saying  that  they  had  written  to  OSHA's 
Denver  office  for  guidance,  but  were  threat- 
ened only  with  a  fine. 

This  has  gone  on  month  after  month,  and 
now  we  expect  to  give  the  Department  of 
Labor  an  additional  $20  million  to  reward 
them  for  that  type  of  public  service,  I  submit, 
is  a  reflection  on  all  of  us.  I  submit  that  If 
Members  have  a  conscience  for  their  dutlea 
they  will  support  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Fisher) 
Joins  me  in  that  support,  as  do  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher) .  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Denholm), 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Thone). 
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and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr  3ebe- 
llus)  We  have  joined  four  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  other  body  asking  for  amendmenta. 
But  we  get  vague  promlaes  of  a  hearing.  We 
are  not  asking  that  the  law  be  repealed  or 
that  It  be  amended  with  relation  to  those 
employers  who  employ  26  or  leas.  We  are  not 
trying  to  cut  the  guta  out  of  the  enforcement 
procedure.  We  believe  that  ever>-  employer 
should  have  safe  premises  for  his  employees 
rei^ardlesa  of  slee 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  loused  this 
up  so  badlv  sometimes  I  wonder  if  this  ad- 
ministration really  seeks  to  subvert  the  entire 
08HA  program.  Instead  of  giving  attention 
to  the  places  where  14,000  deaths  annually 
occur  we  find  the  inspectors  determining 
what  kind  of  restrooms  should  be  provided 
m  barber  shops  or  telling  an  automobile 
dealer  that  he  must  put  a  restroom  In  his 
premises  for  his  wife  even  though  they  use 
the  same  restroom  at  home. 

Mr.  Matnb.  Mr  Chairman.  Arms  employ- 
ing 26  persons  or  less  do  not  require  the 
same  rigorous  inspection  for  compUanc*  with 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970  as  the  larger  firms.  I  believe  the  Plndley 
amendment  makes  good  sense  and  Is  very 
necessary.  Many  of  my  ox>n8tltuents.  both 
owners  and  employers  of  small  firms  and 
farm*  alike,  have  written  my  office  request- 
ing that  they  be  relieved  of  the  very  unrea- 
sonable and  biuxlensome  regulation*  Imposed 
on  them  under  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970. 

As  Is  so  often  'he  case,  legislation  designed 
to  correct  problems  prevalent  In  big  business 
operations  has  created  unreasonable  and  un- 
necesoarv  hardships  when  applied  indiscrim- 
inately to  smaller  firms  aud  farms.  This 
haa  been  like  trying  to  shoot  a  mouse  with 
an  elephant  gun. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  continu- 
ing serious  loasea,  both  human  and  financial, 
which  are  occiurlng  due  to  occupational  re- 
lated accidents,  and  am  for  any  reasonable 
steps  necessary  to  protect  both  agricultural 
and  Industrial  labor  However.  I  would  Uke 
to  point  to  the  excellent  safety  record*  which 
have  been  compiled  by  small  business  en- 
titles during  the  years  before  OSHA  was  In 
existence.  It  was  through  the  application  of 
down-to-earth  commonsense.  not  the  unrea- 
sonable OSHA  regulations,  that  these  small 
buslnessee  were  able  to  operate  safely  and 
economically." 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  the 
recent  action  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  adopting  an  amendment  to  the 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
Labor  appropriations  bill  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  expended  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
any  employees  of  the  Federal  Qovemment 
who  Inspect  firms  employing  twenty-five  per- 
sons or  less  for  compliance  with  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 

It  is  certainly  an  achievement  which 
small  businessmen  nationwide  will  be 
truly  grateful.  None  of  those  distin- 
guished gentlemen  In  the  House  who 
voted  for  that  amendment  are  against 
providing  safe  and  healthful  working 
conditions  for  the  employees  of  our  coun- 
try. They  did  the  most  reasonable  thing 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  The 
House  in  its  wisdom  has  decided  to  par- 
tially relieve  small  businesses  of  the  un- 
fair burdens  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  for  1  year.  This  will  pro- 
vide their  legislative  committees  an  op- 
portimity  to  reevaluate  authority  dele- 
gated to  the  Department  of  Labor  imder 
this  act.  so  that  the  intentions  and  pur- 
poses of  that  act  can  be  made  clear  to  the 


Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration and  to  the  many  small  busi- 
nesses across  our  great  coimtry.  This  in- 
terim delay  will  also  afford  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  ample  opportunity  to  edu- 
cate and  train  their  inspection  personnel. 
This  last  point  is  one  which  most  Sena- 
tors will  likely  agree  has  been  brought 
clearly  to  their  attention  by  letters  from 
their  constituents. 

The  Senate  would  be  wise  to  follow  the 
House  leadership  and  adopt  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  this  matter.  This  reasonable  delay 
would  afford  our  legislative  committees 
sufficient  time  to  review  the  many  weak- 
nesses of  the  present  law  and  Implement 
measures  which  would  have  the  support 
of  employers  and  employees  alike,  Eind  of 
large  and  small  businesses  alike. 

This  Senator  certainly  does  not  feel 
tiiat  thi'  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  was  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Congress,  while 
stepping  in  the  right  direction,  merely 
.stumbled.  It  is  now  time  to  pick  ourselves 
up  and  continue  to  move  in  the  right  di- 
rection toward  a  health  and  safety  law 
which  will  help  anployees  by  protecting 
them  in  their  work,  and  by  helping  em- 
ployers by  protecting  their  employees 
upon  whom  they  depend.  This  can  read- 
ily be  done  by  the  passage  of  the  amend- 
ing bill  now  imder  consideration. 

In  making  its  report,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  included  in  its 
report  the  following : 

The  Committee  will  expect  the  Depart- 
ment to  slgnlflcantly  Increase  Us  efforts  to 
Inform  and  assist  businesses  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  standards  and  regulations  to 
enable  employers  to  determine  whether  their 
workplace  is  In  oompllance  or  what  would 
be  required  for  compliance. 

The  Committee  has  received  a  number  of 
oomplalnts  from  small  buslnensee  concerning 
their  inability  to  cope  with  new  standards 
and  other  developments  In  the  occupational 
safety  and  health  field.  It  la  expected  that 
the  Department  will  assist  in  every  way  pos- 
sible so  as  to  minimize  these  complaints. 

Just  as  the  House  of  Representatives 
recognized  in  scrutinizing  their  commit- 
tee's report  which  contained  nearly  iden- 
tical language  and  then  adopted  an 
amendment  from  the  floor  to  forestall 
the  use  of  funds  to  enforce  this  act 
against  small  businesses  until  the  ad- 
ministrative problems  could  be  sharply 
reduced  or  eliminated  by  legislative 
amendment,  so  the  Senate  should  take 
the  caveat  of  our  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  forestall  the  use  of  these 
funds  against  small  businesses  until  we 
are  sure  that  such  funds  will  be  used 
wisely  to  effect  the  basic  intent  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
which  is  to  provide  safety  ar.d  health  in 
working  conditions  for  employees.  In 
this  way,  we  can  best  serve  evenly  and 
fairly  both  employees  and  employers. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to  so  that  we  will  have 
this  breathing  ^ace  in  which  to  hold 
hearings.  They  should  be  extended  hear- 
ings and  held  promptly  so  that  we  can 
get  to  the  business  of  safety  and  health 
m  the  occupations  that  are  affected 
rather  than  to  have  the  situation  of 
harassment,    confusion,    hardship,    and 


deprivation  of  jobs  which  is  now  occur- 

rtiut. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  on  page 
14  of  the  committee  report  it  Is  stated: 

The  Committee  recommends  $80,000,000, 
an  Increase  of  $10,793,000  over  the  House 
allowance  and  the  budget  estimate.  The 
additional  funds  are  to  be  used  to  employ 
approximately  400  additional  compliance  of- 
ficers, to  develop  health  and  safety  standards, 
and  to  help  small  business  and  unorganized 
employees  cope  with  new  developments  and 
standards  in  the  occupational  safety  and 
health  field. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  were  a  small  busi- 
nessman reading  that  language  I  would 
feel  almost  like  the  two  monkeys  en  route 
in  the  first  shot  to  the  moon.  One  monkey 
was  complaining  and  the  other  said.  "It 
sure  beats  that  cancer  lab."  That  is  just 
about  the  option  we  present  to  small 
businessmen  in  this  cotmtrj". 

The  thing  that  bothers  me  about  the 
example  used  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  of  the  contractor  who  came 
into  his  office  today  and  said  he  had 
300  employees,  and  he  was  opposed  to 
this  amendment  because  he  was  afraid 
that  subcontractors  would  be  exempt 
and  the  rest  of  his  employees  would  not 
be,  is  that  in  the  first  place  that  is  not 
so.  Subcontractors  would  not  be  exempt. 
But  I  think  the  real  thing  that  bothers 
me  about  that  Is  the  fact  that  the  con- 
tractor is  almost  saying  in  effect,  'Do 
not  let  somebody  bother  you.  Misery 
loves  compsuiy.  I  have  a  problem  so 
everybody  suffers  as  well."  What  he  is 
really  saying  is  if  we  pass  this  amend- 
ment maybe  somebody  will  not  afford 
him  relief. 

I  listened  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  say  that  he  recognized  the  prob- 
lem. I  am  delighted,  and  I  am  delighted 
that  he  is  going  to  have  hearings  on  the 
problem.  I  was  somewhat  disappointed 
when  he  found  the  problems  were  all  in 
administration  and  not  the  law.  I  think 
it  is  somewhat  difflctUt  to  accept  the 
premise  that  the  Congress  can  pass  anj- 
laws  it  wants  to  pass — bad  law— and 
then  blame  the  administration.  This  is  a 
bad  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  you  can  just 
marvel  to  yourself  how  long  Congress 
can  continue  to  pass  laws  which  ^'elegate 
power  which  Congress  does  not  have  un- 
der the  Constitution.  That  is  a  unique 
exercise  in  legislative  logic.  That  is  what 
we  have  done  in  this  bill.  We  have  made 
of  these  field  inspection  people  police- 
men, prosecutors,  judges  and  juries,  all 
In  the  form  of  one  man  out  in  the  field. 
exercising  his  judgment,  his  eminent 
wisdom  upon  small  businessmen  who  do 
not  know  what  the  regulations  are.  This 
is  total  violation  of  due  process.  It  is  a 
presumption  that  small  businessmen  are 
guilty  until  proven  innocent. 

It  is  said  they  have  a  right  to  appeal 
to  the  Secretary.  I  say  that  is  specious 
and  ineffective  because  the  Secretary 
hires  the  ver>'  people  who  are  abusing 
the  process.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned 
he  is  as  guilty  as  they  are. 
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The  problem  is  that  we  have  allocated 
too  much  power  to  a  bipartisan  bureau- 
cracy with  a  degree  of  arrogance  that 
seems  available  only  to  those  whose  pow- 
ers exceed  the  level  of  competence.  That 
is  the  case  in  this  particular  situation. 

The  thing  I  think  most  tragic  alx»ut 
this  viclstion  of  the  Constitution  and  due 
process  is  that  it  strikes  at  such  a  funda- 
mental part  of  our  system  because  in 
our  system  .small  business  is  where  we 
live  or  die  as  a  society,  small  business  is 
ftiicrc  the  action  is,  small  business  is 
where  man  can  take  liis  first  tenuous 
step  in  private  enterprise,  it  is  where  a 
man  can  labor  and  step  out  on  his  own 
^d  make  his  own  wav.  and  make  it  or 
not  based  on  his  abihty.  But  all  of  a 
sudden  we  incorporate  a  factor  over 
which  he  lias  no  control.  We  impose  upon 
liim.  upon  this  striving  young  person,  a 
man  who  lias  strived  mightily  and  long, 
conditions  which  he  does  not  under- 
.sUnd  and  with  which  lie  cannot  comply, 
conditions  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
ihe  law.  which  are  simply  subject  to  the 
whim — the  arrogant  whim — of  a  person 
who  has  been  on  the  payroll  12  months 
and  who  has  never  participated  in  or  be- 
longed to  or  worked  in  that  kind  of 
business. 

That  IS  the  kind  of  law  Congress 
passed.  It  is  not  the  administration  of  the 
law  that  bothers  me — it  is  the  law  itself. 
It  is  that  Congress  would  deem  it  proper 
or  wise  to  pass  a  law  which  delegates  tliat 
kmd  of  authority  and  power. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  es- 
sence of  this  argument  is  not  over  due 
process  in  the  bill,  because  that  is  totally 
lacking.  What  we  are  trj'ing  to  say  is. 
let  us  make  one  small  step  forward  by 
this  amendment  to  afford  the  yoimg  and 
the  old  in  this  country  the  opportimity 
w  participate  in  the  blessings  of  a  free 
society  and  a  free  economy.  Let  us  give 
them  a  chance  to  compete,  to  live  and 
make  of  themselves  what  they  can.  Let 
us  afford  the  people  of  this  coimtry  the 
opportunity  to  practice  their  faith  in  this 
process  of  what  we  call  a  free  economy 
and  a  free  political  system.  That  is  all 
for  this  time.  We  can  work  on  the  over- 
all due  process  question  and  the  consti- 
tutional process  later,  but  let  us  take  one 
small  step  forward  tonight  to  reaffirm 
our  faith  in  small  business  as  a  funda- 
mental part  of  a  free  society. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
'Mr.  DoMimcK). 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  cosponsor  the 
Curtis  amendment,  and  I  most  earnestly 
solicit  my  colleagues  in  support  of  it. 

When  the  Occupational  Safety  Health 
hct  was  ddsated  in  the  Senate  originally 
several  of  my  colleagues  and  I  warned 
that  its  purposes  could  easily  be  sub- 
verted by  the  unreallstically  broewl  and 
vague  mandate  to  the  Labor  D^iert- 
ment. 

Many  of  you  will  recall  that  I  put  up 
an  amendment  which  would  have  re- 
quired tlie  establishment  of  a  separate 
board  for  estabL\hin£  rules  and  regula- 


tions for  specific  types  of  businesses  so 
that  people  would  know  exactly  what 
they  were  going  to  be  faced  with.  That 
amendment,  unfortunately,  was  defeated 
by  two  votes  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
and  we  went  forward  with  it  and  we  got 
otirselves  into  the  jam  that  we  are  faced 
with  today. 

The  events  since  the  act  was  imple- 
mented a  little  over  a  year  ago  bear  out 
tlie  warmngs  we  made  at  that  time. 
Rather  than  an  instrument  for  the  noble 
purpose  of  providing  a  safe  and  healthy 
environment  for  American  workers,  the 
act  lias  been  a  device  for  the  harassment 
of  thousands  of  already  harriec  small 
businessmen  and  fa'-mers. 

Those  who  would  disagree  should  read 
their  mail  a  little  more  carefully  than 
they  have,  because  I  liave  leceived  sev- 
eral hundred  letters  from  smaU  business- 
men complaining  about  inadequate  no- 
tice of  new  regulations,  vague  standards, 
high-handed  and  arbitrary  enforcement 
officials.  I  mib'ht  say,  in  conjunction  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, that  I  agree  with  him  that,  unfor- 
tunately in  the  act.  the  offlcisils  do  not 
have  any  leeway  and  therefore  are  unable 
to  do  things  many  persons  would  think 
they  should  do. 

We  have  also  had  a  lack  of  cooperation 
by  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  in  providing  guidance  as 
to  compliance  with  the  act,  agam  largely 
because  the  administration  has  been 
overburdened  by  requests  and  the  need 
for  trj-mg  to  police  a  whole  system  of 
business  in  our  coimtrj',  which  encom- 
passes territory  all  the  way  from  Hawaii 
to  Puerto  Rico  and  from  California  to 
Maine  to  Florida. 

One  of  my  constituents,  a  small  busi- 
nessman, related  how  he  delayed  open- 
ing his  new  paint  shop  for  weeks  because 
he  could  not  get  advice  from  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administration 
regarding  the  minimum  size  fan  neces- 
sary to  meet  ventilation  standards.  Their 
only  advice  was:  "Use  your  best  judg- 
ment. We  caxmot  certify  you.  We  will 
decide  whether  you  are  in  compUance 
if  and  when  we  Inspect  you."  If  such  an 
inspection  took  place,  the  inspector  could 
say.  "You  guessed  wrong,"  disapprove  the 
fan,  and  without  notice  or  hearing,  levy 
an  immediate  fine  on  someone  who  had 
not  been  able  to  get  any  guidance  to  be- 
gin with.  That  does  not  maJce  any  sense. 

In  Nation's  Business  there  is  a  case 
which  is  wort;hwhile  putting  in  the  Rec- 
ord, but  I  will  just  read  a  part  of  it  at 
this  time  for  the  benefit  of  Senators  who 
are  present: 

Arsene  ( Blackle )  Gadarl&n  has  been  In  the 
buslnees.  at  Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  a  dozen 
years. 

He  says  his  firm,  Blacls:le'B  Boat  Yard,  Inc.. 
Is  "a  mom  and  pop  operation." 

Actually,  it's  a  little  bigger  than  that — he 
and  his  wife  bare  a  half-dozen  employees. 
But  It's  pint-sized,  as  boatyards  go — the 
smallest  of  six  in  Newport  Be*ch. 

Moetly,  it  overhauls  ysclite  owned  by 
wealthy  residents  of  the  seaside  spa. 

So  the  proprietor  was  quite  surprised  last 
fall  when  a  federal  Inapeotor  drove  up.  put 
on  a  h&rd  hat  and  began  to  toui  the  yard. 

Blackte  ttit  be  hardly  rated  this  personal 
attention  from  Washington. 

The  Inspector  stroiled  down  the  pier  to  a 
sm»U  boat  under  repair  not  far  from  shore. 


He  pointed  to  a  worker  crouched  in  the 
cramped  bilge  and  asked.  "Why  doesn't  be 
have  a  life  Jacket  on?" 

"Beoause.'  Blackie  replied,  "be  couldn't 
move  If  he  did." 

"What  would  he  do. '  the  inspector  per- 
sisted. "If  he  fell  Into  the  water?' 

"He'd  stand  up,"  Blackie  said.  'The  waters 
only  two  or  three  feet  deep  there." 

The  Inspector  went  on  inspecting. 
A   $1,000  rant 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  Oadarlans  were  no- 
ticed they  had  violated  OSHA  regulations — 
Section  15C1  84.  (c)  (4).  OflTenders  are  subject 
to  fines  of  up  to  $1,000. 

"They  said  the  rules  were  that  we  had  to 
have  a  ladder  nailed  to  that  dock,"  Mrs.  Oa- 
darlar.  &ays,  "so  an  employee  oould  climb  out 
of  the  water  If  he  fell  Into  It. 

"We  wanted  to  comply  with  safety  stand- 
ards, and  we  always  have.  We  have  a  good 
safety  record.  Our  workmen's  compensation 
inspector  has  teetlfled  to  It 

"But  we  didn't  know  what  the  OSHA  regu- 
lations were. 

We  asked  the  OSHA  inspector  for  a  copy. 
He  said  he  didn't  have  one  on  him,  We  asked 
the  local  area  office.  The  director  said  he 
dldnt  have  one  for  us — but  was  working 
night  and  day  to  get  some  out. 

"So  we  denied  the  violation,  and  asked  for 
a  hearing,  partly  In  hope  of  getting  a  copy  of 
the  law  we  wwe  accused  of  breaking." 

After  the  Oadarlans  said  they'd  fight,  the 
occupation  safety  agency  proposed  a  penalty 
of  816 — eventually  reduced  to  *15 

Two  weeks  later,  a  248-pftge  document  ar- 
rived covering — among  other  things- — safety 
regulations  for  ship  repairing,  shipbuilding, 
breaking  up  of  ships  and  longshorlng. 

"We  read  practically  everything  m  it."  Mrs. 
Gadarlan  says.  "But  it  said  nothing  about 
ladders  on  the  dock." 

The  Gadarlana  again  asked  the  OSHA 
agency  ofHce  for  a  copy  of  the  regtilatlon  they 
allegedly  had  violated" 

"Abo^it  a  month  after  we  were  cited," 
Blackle  says,  "it  arrived."  It  was  a  46-page 
booklet,  a  supplement  to  the  248-page  publi- 
cation they  received  earlier. 

"We  found  the  part  about  ladders  in  that," 
Mrs.  Gadarlan  says.  'But  It  said  nothing 
about  one  being  nailed  to  the  dock.  Only  that 
you  had  to  have  one  near  the  boat  under 
repair." 

THE    rtTLL     MAJESTT     07    OSHA 

Last  November,  the  OSHA  hearing  was 
held. 

"They  rented  a  meeting  room  at  the  New- 
port Inn, "  says  Mn.  Gadarlan.  "a  very  posh 
hotel." 

President  Nixon  often  usee  It  for  press  oon- 
ferenoee  and  other  meetings.  It's  about  20 
miles  from  the  West  Coast  White  House  at 
San  Clemente.  Japan's  Premier  Sata  stayed 
there  when  he  met  vrtth  the  President  be- 
fore Mr.  Nixon  vmnt  to  Peking. 

Seven  federal  officials  were  on  band  for  the 
hearing,  which  took  four  hours.  As  the  Gada- 
rlana pointed  out,  all  the  OSHA  regiUation 
stipulated  was  that: 

"In  the  vldnlty  of  each  vessel  afloat  in 
which  VTork  Is  being  performed  there  shall  be 
at  least  one  portable  or  permanMit  ladder  of 
sufficient  length  to  assist  employees  to  reach 
safety  In  the  event  they  fall  Into  the  water." 

Keeping  in  mind  that  the  water  waa 
only  2  to  3  feet  deep 

Tlie  Oadarlans  said  they  had  a  ladder  "In 
the  vicinity"  of  the  boat  being  repaired,  and 
produced  witnesses. 

The  OSHA  lnsp>ector  contradicted  them. 
The  closest  ladder,  be  said,  was  400  feet 
away. 

The  Oadarlans  showed  that  the  boat  yard 
was  orUy  200  feet  long.  Including  their  6fl- 
foot  dock.  The  Occupational  Safety  and 
Healtlx  Review  Commission  ruled  for  the 
Oadarlans. 
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So  they  didn't  have  to  pay  the  $15. 
Why  did  the  Oadartana  flght  a  fine  the  slae 
of  a  parking  penalty? 

•ThM'a  what  a  lot  of  people  a«lc,"  Blackle 

•They  figure.  U  all  It  take*  U  16  bucks  to 
get  them  off  your  back,  let's  pay  it.  But  I 
don  t  feel  that  way.  U  I'm  not  in  the  wTotig. 

•'Besides,  what  about  the  next  time?" 

Mrs.  Qadartan  haa  carefully  hoarded  al! 
the  citations,  summonaee  and  reports,  lii- 
cludliig  the  19-page  decision  that  dismissed 
the  charges. 

•'Some  day,"  she  says.  "I  have  to  show 
them  to  my  grandchildren  so  they  can  see 
how  1984  came  early  to  our  country." 


This  Is  one  case.  I  could  cite  cases  one 
after  another  to  show  the  problems  that 
people  are  having.  But  I  would  say  that 
these  two  indicate  pretty  clearly  whj- 
small  businessmen  are  losing  their  faith 
in  Government. 

They  pay  taxes  to  establish  a  large 
bureaucracy  which  sets  and  enforces 
safety  standards,  and  then  they  cannot 
get  advice  from  the  very  employees  whose 
salaries  they  are  paying  as  to  how  they 
can  comply  with  the  standards  promul- 
gated. And  they  struggle  under  red  tape 
and  paper  work  Imposed  by  the  OSHA 
bureaucracy.  They  wonder,  and  I  do  too. 
whether  the  money  to  establish  and  en- 
force, against  2  to  3  employee  firms,  regu- 
lations domg  everything  from  prohibiting 
Ice  in  drinlting  water  to  requiring  sepa- 
rate restrooma  and  split  toilet  seats, 
could  not  be  better  spent. 

I  certainly  think  it  could.  That  Is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment  which  would 
prohibit,  during  flscal  year  1973,  the  use 
of  Labor  Department  appropriations  for 
enforcement  of  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  regulations  against  Arms  with  25 
or  fewer  employees.  This  amendment,  as 
I  am  sure  the  Record  shows,  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  213  to  154. 

The  appropriations  for  OSHA  last 
year  were  $35.9  million.  The  budget  re- 
quest this  year  was  $69.2  million,  and 
the  House  recommends  that  amount.  The 
Senate  committee  recommends  $80  mil- 
lion. OSHA  now  has  400  and  some  in- 
spectors. The  Senate  committee  recom- 
mendation would  be  sufficient  to  more 
than  double  the  number  of  inspectors. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  Senator  Cttrtis' 
bill.  S.  3262,  which  would,  like  the  Equal 
Emploj-ment  Opportunities  Act,  exempt 
firms  with  no  more  than  25  employees, 
and  would  give  the  Secretary  more  flexi- 
bility in  enforcing  the  act.  In  spite  of 
the  tremendous  Interest  expressed  by 
constituents,  we  have  been  unable  to  get 
hearings  on  S.  3262.  Passage  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment  to  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations bill  would  give  small  em- 
plovers  a  1-year  moratorium,  and  would 
put  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee on  notice  that  hearings  on  S.  3262 
are  warranted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr  COTTON.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  all  I 
can  say  at  this  point  Is.  let  us  give  a 
break  to  some  of  the  people  who  have 
been  surfeited  with  Government.  A 
great  friend  of  mine  in  business  wrote 
me  just  the  other  day  to  say  he  was  so 


busy  working  tr\'lng  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Government  for 
which  they  were  paying  that  he  very 
much  doubted  he  could  get  a  weekend  off 
to  Join  us  for  a  small  vacation  during  the 
recess.  This  is  the  attitude  people  are 
having  all  over  the  coimtry  now,  as  this 
thing  proliferates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  article  from  Nation's  Busi- 
ness, entitled  'Where  the  Safety  Law 
Goes  Haywire,"  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Where  the  SAiirrT  Law  Goes  Haywire 


•'It  was  a  red-letter  day  for  us."  says  Rob- 
ert J.  Starr,  president.  Safety  and  Industrial 
Net  Co..  Colebrook.  Conn. 

His  firm  maJces  a  patented  heavy-duty  net 
used  on  bridge  and  high-rise  buUdlng  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  Starr.  67.  founded  his  company  about 
nine  years  ago.  and  it  prospered. 

But  it  was  after  April  28,  1971,  that  sales 
really  took  off. 

That  was  when  the  federal  Occtipatlonal 
Safety  and  Health  Act  went  Into  effect.  It 
spells  out  a  whole  raft  of  regulations  affect- 
ing every  business  and  industry. 

Its  greatest  impact,  perhaps,  has  been  on 
the  construction  Industry.  It  specifies,  in 
minute  detail,  how  a  construction  Job  must 
be  run — from  dispensing  of  paper  drinking 
cups   to  operation  of  laser  beams. 

One  requirement  Is  for  safety  nets  on 
high-rise,  skeleton  steel  construction,  where 
planking  or  scaffolding  Isn't  practical. 

•Since  then,  ■  Mr.  Starr  saj's.  "our  safety 
uet  sales  have  shot  up  50  per  cent." 

His    Arm's    heavy-duty,    small-mesh    net 
osts  40  cents  a  square  foot.  On  a  big  Job, 
ihat  runs  Into  money. 

•Our  nets  are  being  used  on  the  Gold 
Star  Bridge  at  New  London.  Conn.."  he 
savs.  'The  bridge  is  about  3,000  feet  long. 
They're  using  about  250.000  square  feet  of 
nets.  " 

Or.  $100,000  worth. 

"His  sales  will  go  up  a  lot  more,"  says 
Keith  Nystrom,  assistant  safety  director. 
Brown  &  Root,  Inc..  a  big  Houston.  Texas, 
construction  firm. 

"Many  builders  still  don't  know  that,  In 
many  cases,  they  must  use  nets. 

"The  nets'  use  on  high-rise  steel  erec- 
tion—like  boiler  structures  for  power 
plants — may  hike  costs  100  per  cent  or 
more  for  that  part  of  the  operation.  They're 
expensive  to  buy  and  Install.  And  they  make 
It  much  more  difficult,  and  costly,  to  hoist 
up  building  materials." 

Brown  &  Root,  he  point*  out.  Is  all  for 
safety  and  health.  So  are  other  members 
of  the  Associated  General  Contractors,  a 
group  which  acts  as  an  Industry  spokesman. 
Sa>-8  AGC  President  James  D.  McClary, 
who  Is  senior  vice  president,  Morrlson-Knud- 
son  Co..  Inc.,  Boise,  Idaho: 

"We  cant  buck  the  objectives  of  the  safety 
law.  We're  for  one." 


THE  RECORD  IS  GOOD 

But  how  badly  does  the  building  Industry 
need  the  eagle-eyed  surveillanoe  of  the  new 
Oocupatto:ial  Safety  and  He«ath  Administra- 
tion? 

Well,   Its  safety   record   Is  pre'tty  good. 

National  Safety  Council  statistics  show  It 
Is  lose  dangerous  than  these  indvistrles — coal 
mining,  other  mining,  meat  packing,  air 
transport,  transit,  lumbering,  leather,  quar- 
rying, wood  products  and  marine  transport. 
Its  accident  rate,  per  million  man-hours  of 
exposure,  is  13.48. 

Mr.  McClstfy  says  a  prime  Irritant  in  the 
many  OSHA  standards  Is  that  they  do  not 


lit  a  construction  site,  but  are  more  appro, 
priate  for  induAtrial  plants. 

Another  prime  Irritant  is  what  th«  A« 
does  to  costs. 

•I've  heard  estlmtee  that  the  law  will 
boost  construction  costs  anywhere  from  10 
to  38  per  cent,"  Mr.  McClary  says.  'PersonaUy, 
I  don't  think  It  will  be  as  high  as  35  per  cent. 

•But  if  the  standards  are  applied  as  th«y 
are  now.  and  as  the  OSHA  agency  plans  to 
apply  them,  they  could  hike  building  oosu 
10  to  20  per  cent." 

Consuuctlon  is  a  HOO-blllion-a-year  in- 
dustry. 

A  10  per  cent  hike  would  add  $10  billion 
to  the  price  Americans  pay  for  homes,  hlglj. 
ways,  subways,  offlcebuUdings,  high-rta* 
apartments   and   other   construction. 

Waterloo,  Iowa,  the  county  seat  of  Black 
Hawk  County  (pop.  76,000)  recenUy  dU- 
covered  what  that  means. 

•  W'e  took  bids  last  December  on  a  lift 
station."  says  Mayor  Lloyd  Turner.  "It  wu 
part  of  a  $3.8  million  sewer  project.  HTJD 
paid  half  the  cost;  we  paid  the  rest. 

"Our  engineer's  estimate  for  the  job  wti 
$270,000. 

"It  was  made  before  OSHA  became  the  lav 
of  the  land. 

"When  the  bids  came  In,  they  were  stag- 
gerlng — the  lowest  was  $485,000.  We  held 
them  up  several  weeks  for  evaluation.  It 
turned  out  that  the  lowest  bid  was  realistic, 
even  though  far  higher  than  we  expeoDsd. 

•  There  w^ere  other  factors,  but  about  18 
percent  of  the  cost  was  attributed  to  OSHA 
by  aU  the  contractors. 

•■\Ve  had  to  sell  another  $100,000  worth 
of  bonds  this  April  to  pay  for  the  add«d 
costs." 

HO^W'S    THAT    AGAIN? 

■Vernie  Lindstrom  Jr..  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Kitchen  Contractors,  Inc.,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  explains  why  OSHA  increases  construc- 
tion costs.  "Some  standards  are  impractical, 
costly  and  complex."  he  says. 

As  examples,  contractors  cite  rules  like 
these: 

"A  fire  extinguisher,  rated  not  less  iliaa 
2A,  shall  be  provided  for  each  3.000  square 
feet  ...  or  major  fraction  thereof" — even  on 
a  steel  skyscraper  with  poured  concrete  floon 
And  "travel  distance  from  any  point  of  the 
protected  area  to  the  nearest  fire  extlngAilah- 
er  shaU  not  exceed  100  feet." 
Wliat's  a  2A  fire  extinguisher? 
Is  a  lA  better — or  worse?  How  about  a  3A 
or  a  2B? 

The  70-page  rule  book.  "Safety  and  Healtb 
Regulations  for  construction,"  doesnt  say. 
That's  speUed  out  In  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association  manuals. 

"TO  understand  the  ratings,  you  really 
should  have  two  NFPA  booklets."  an  NWA 
spokesman  says:  "They're  'Standards  for  the 
Installation  of  Portable  Plre  Extlngulshere.' 
36  j>age8,  price  $1.  And  'Standard  on  Recom- 
mended Good  Practices  for  the  Malntensw* 
and  Use  of  Portable  Fire  Extinguishers,'  33 
pages,  also  $1." 

M  a  buUder  writes  NFPA,  gets  the  Dooi- 
lets  and  reads  them,  he'll  learn  that  ft  fW 
extinguisher  tagged  Class  lA  Isn't  as  good  M 
one  with  a  Class  2A  rating. 
But  a  3A  is  better. 

And  a  2B  la  for  a  different  kind  of  fire  al- 
together— one  involving  fiammable  llquUH 
and  greases. 

That  2A  extinguisher,  required  ^'^'^^^J 
steel  and  concrete  skyscraper.  Is  for  wood. 
paper  and  cloth  fires.  Or.  OSHA  says,  yoB 
can  substitute  for  It  a  55-gallon  driim  » 
water  with  two  fire  palls. 

"Wall  openings,  from  which  there  l»  ' 
drop  of  more  than  four  feet,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  opening  Is  less  than  three  feet  »»»'« 
the  working  surface"  shall  be  protected  wltt 
a  guard  raU.  , 

What  does  this  mean  In  plain  Engllan.  " 
meems,  contractors  say,  that  a  window  **«■ 
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a  siU  less  than  three  feet  off  of  the  floor 
must  have  a  raUing  or  other  barrier  across 
7t  Apparently  even  after  glass  has  been  In- 
tt»l\iA.  Including  thermopane  glass  thats 
hard  to  fall  through. 

And  many  modem  office  buUdlngs  have 
sills  lower  than  three  feet. 

No  detaU  U  too  minute  for  OSHA's  atten- 

Take  drinking  water,  for  example.  \ou 
ciu't  put  ice  in  it.  It's  not  sanitary. 

••That  means,"  a  contractor  says,  "that  to 
elve  workmen  a  cool  drink  of  water,  you  must 
^ve  a  Jacketed  water  cooler.  One  that  pltigs 
into  an  electrical  socket. 

•But  you  dont  always  find  those  utUltles 
everywhere  on  a  haU-buUt  buUdlng." 

LOT    OP    READINO    MATTXK 

To  comply  with  the  law,  a  builder  really 
aeeds  more  than  the  70-paee  "Safety  and 
Health  Regulations  for  Construction,"  which 
is  issued  bv  the  Labor  Department.  For  start- 
ers he  needs  the  Department's  248-pagc 
•Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Standards," 
plus  the  two  NFPA  pamphets  cited  above— 
and  hundreds  of  other  pamphlets. 

When  OSHA  became  the  Uw  of  the  land.  It 
blanJteted  Into  Its  code  a  long  list  of  gulde- 
rnes  drawn  up  earlier  by  private  organiza- 
tions like  NFPA  and  the  American  National 
Standards  Institute,  and  by  some  govern- 
ment agencies.  For  example,  the  list  in- 
cludes: 

•Standards  for  Protection  Against  Radia- 
tion (10  CFR  Part  20),"  published  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

"Threshold  Limit  Values  of  Airborne  Ra- 
diation Contaminants  for  1970"  of  the  Amer- 
loan  Conference  of  Governmental  Industrial 
Hyglenlsts. 

■'Z89  1-1969,  Safety  Requirements  for  In- 
dustrial Head  Protection."  drawn  up  by  the 
.imerlcan  National  Standards  Institute. 
The  list  could  go  on  and  on. 
Sen.  Carl  T.   Curtis    (R.-Neb.)    Is  sharply 
critical  of  the  blanketing.  He  says : 

•The  Act  Congress  passed.  In  effect,  made 
these  rules  the  law  of  the  land  without  a 
prior  specific  review  ...  to  see  what  they  do 
how  they  should  be  applied,  or  whether  or 
not  they  are  adequate." 

Sen.  Curtis  has  Introduced  one  of  a  number 
of  bUls  now  on  Capitol  Hill  to  modify  OSHA. 
Among  other  things,  his  would  exempt  busi- 
nesses with  25  or  fewer  employees  from  the 
Kct. 

A  slmUar  bUl  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
House  by  Rep.  Joe  Skubltz  (R.-Kans.). 

The  .\ssoclated  General  Contractors  gives 
some  Idea  of  the  size  of  the  thicket  of  guide- 
lines, standards  and  cross-references. 

•To  pet  aU  he  needs  to  be  fully  Informed." 
an  AGO  spokesman  says,  "a  building  con- 
tractor would  have  to  spend  about  $6,000. 
And  he'd  wind  up  with  a  stack  of  documents 
17  feet  high." 

Obviously,  few  if  any  builders  are  familiar 
with  all  these  binding  regulations. 

"I  think  It's  true  to  say  they  are  so  com- 
plicated and  lengthy."  says  the  safety  direc- 
tor of  a  large  Eastern  construction  firm,  "that 
you  can  find  a  violation  of  them  on  almost 
any  job." 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministrations own  statistics  bear  him  out.  In 
the  first  nine  months  of  this  fiscal  year.  Its 
Inspectors  visited  20,688  places  of  business. 
Nearly  eight  out  of  10  were  found  in  violation 
of  the  safety  law. 

BATTLE  OF  THE  BOATYARD 

The  Inspector's  word  is  final — unless  the 
alleged  lawbreaker  requests  a  formal  hear- 
ing. Pew  win  the  appeal.  One  who  died  ■was 
a  West  Coast  boatyard  owner. 

Arsene  i  Blackle )  Qadarlan  has  been  In  the 
business,  at  Newport  Beach,  Calif  .  a  dozen 
years. 

He  says  his  firm,  Blackle's  Boat  Yard,  Inc., 
is  a  'mom  and  pop  operation." 


Actually,  It's  a  little  bigger  than  that — he 
and  his  wife  have  a  half-doaen  employees. 
But  it's  pint-sized,  as  boatyards  go— the 
smallest  of  six  In  Newport  Beach. 

Mostly,  it  overhauls  yachts  owned  by 
wealthy  residents  of  the  seaside  spa. 

So  the  proprietor  was  quite  surprised  last 
fall  when  a  federal  inspector  drove  up,  put  on 
a  hard  hat  and  began  to  tour  the  yard. 

Blackle  felt  he  hardly  rated  this  personal 
attention  from  Washington. 

The  Inspector  strolled  down  the  pier  to  a 
small  boat  under  repair  not  far  from  shore. 
He  pointed  to  a  worker  crouched  in  the 
cramped  bUge  and  asked.  "Why  doesnt  he 
have  a  life  Jacket  on?" 

"Because,"  Blackle  replied,  "he  couldn't 
move  If  he  did." 

•"What  would  he  do,"  the  inspector  per- 
sisted, "if  he  feU  Into  the  water?" 

•He'd  stand  up,"  Blackle  said.  "The  water's 
only  two  or  three  feet  deep  there." 

The  inspector  went  on  Inspecting. 

A   $1,000   FINE? 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  Oadarlans  were 
notified  they  had  violated  OSHA  regula- 
tions—Section 1501  84.ic)i4).  Offenders  are 
subject  to  fines  of  up  to  $1,000. 

■They  said  the  rules  were  that  we  had  to 
have  a  ladder  naUed  to  that  dock."  Mrs.  Ga- 
darlan  says,  "so  an  employee  could  climb  out 
of  the  water  If  he  fell  Into  It. 

"We  wanted  to  comply  with  safety  stand- 
ards, and  we  always  have.  We  have  a  very 
good  safety  record.  Our  workmen's  compen- 
sation Inspector  has  testified  to  it. 

"But  we  didn^t  know  what  the  OSHA  reg- 
ulations were. 

•'We  asked  the  OSHA  Inspector  for  a  copy. 
He  said  he  dldnt  have  one  on  him.  We 
asked  the  local  area  office.  The  director  said 
he  didn't  have  one  for  us — ^but  was  work- 
ing ulght  and  day  to  get  some  out. 

So  we  denied  the  violation,  and  asked  for 
a  hearing,  partly  In  hope  of  getting  a  copy 
of  the  law  we  were  accused  of  breaking." 
After  the  Gadarians  said  they'd  fight,  the 
occupation  safety  agency  proposed  a  penalty 
rf  $16 — eventually  reduced  to  $15. 

Two  weeks  later,  a  248-page  document 
arrived  covering — among  other  things — 
safety  regtilaUons  for  ship  repairing,  ship- 
building, breaking  up  of  ships  and  long- 
shoring. 

We  read  pracUcally  everything  in  It," 
Mrs.  Qadarlan  says.  "But  It  said  nothing 
about  ladders  on  the  dock." 

The  Gadarians  again  asked  the  OSHA 
agency  office  for  a  copy  of  the  regulation 
They  allegedly  had  violated. 

"About  a  month  after  we  were  cited." 
Blackle  says,  "It  arrived."  It  was  a  48-page 
booklet,  a  supplement  to  the  248-page  pub- 
'.icatlon  they  received  earlier. 

We  found  the  i>art  about  ladders  in  that." 
Mrs.  Gadarlan  says.  "But  it  said  nothing 
about  one  being  nailed  to  the  dock.  Only 
that  you  had  to  have  one  near  the  boat  under 
repair." 

THE  FITLL  MAJESTY  OF  OSHA 

Last  November,  the  OSHA  hearing  was 
held. 

They  rented  a  meeting  room  at  the  New- 
porter  Inn,"  says  Mrs.  Qadarlan.  "a  very  posh 
hotel." 

President  Nixon  often  uses  It  for  press 
conferences  and  other  meetings.  It's  about 
20  miles  from  the  West  Coast  White  House  at 
San  Clemente.  Japan's  Premier  Sato  stayed 
there  when  he  met  "with  the  President  be- 
fore Mr.  Nixon  went  to  Peking. 

Seven  federal  officials  were  on  hand  for  the 
hearing,  which  took  four  hours.  As  the 
Gadarians  pointed  out.  all  the  OSHA  regula- 
tion stipulated  was  that : 

"In  the  vicinity  of  each  vessel  afloat  in 
which  work  Is  being  performed  there  shaU 
be  at  least  one  portable  or  permanent  ladder 
of   sufficient   length   to  assist   employees    to 


reach  safety  in  the  event  they  fall  Into  the 
water.'' 

Itie  Gadarians  said  they  had  a  ladder  'In 
the  vicinity  "  of  the  boat  being  repaired,  and 
produced  witnesses. 

The  OSHA  Inspector  contradicted  them. 
The  cloeest  ladder,  he  said,  was  400  feet 
uway. 

The  Gadarians  showed  that  the  boat  yard 
was  only  200  feet  long.  Including  their  66- 
foot  dock.  The  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Oonunlsslon  ruled  for  the 
Gadarians. 

So  they  dldnt  have  to  pay  the  $15. 

Why  did  the  Gadarians  fight  a  fine  the 
size  of  a  pariLlng  penalty? 

"That's  what  a  lot  of  people  ask,"  Blackle 
says. 

"They  figure,  if  all  It  takes  is  15  bucks 
to  get  them  off  your  back,  let's  pay  It.  But 
I  dont  feel  that  •way,  if  I'm  not  in  the  wrong. 

"Besides,   what   about   the    next   time?" 

Mrs.  Qadarlan  has  carefully  hoarded  all 
the  citations,  summonses  and  reports,  in- 
cluding the  19-page  decision  that  dismissed 
the  charges. 

"Some  day  '"  she  says,  'I  have  ;o  show  them 
to  my  grandchildren  so  they  can  see  how 
1984  came  early  to  our  country." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
injself  2  minutes. 

The  committee  considered  this  situa- 
tion, and  thought  we  would  simplj'  dis- 
cuss it  in  conference.  However,  after  we 
finished  our  deliberations  and  reported 
the  bill.  I  got  back  to  my  office  and  re- 
viewed my  own  correspondence,  and  was 
amazed  and  impressed  to  find  out  how 
inanj'  people  from  the  small  State  of  New 
Hampshire  had  written  me  agonizing 
letters  on  this  subject.  The  onlj-  letter 
I  shall  refer  to  is  a  letter  from  one  in- 
diudual.  a  personal  acquaintance  for 
whose  ability  I  liave  great  respect,  who 
said  this  was  not  a  mere  case  of  harass- 
ment, but  the  way  this  law  is  adra.in- 
istered  is  a  case  of  implacability.  He 
went  on  to  say,  "I  suppose  it  is  useless 
to  exi>ect  to  get  relief  from  Congress,  be- 
cause they  will  take  so  long  to  act.' 

In  the  years  I  liave  been  here.  I  have 
never  been  too  much  impressed  with  peo- 
ple who  ask  me  to  vote  against  some- 
thing I  believe  In  today,  with  the  promise 
that  I  will  get  a  chance  to  vote  for  it 
later.  Undoubtedly  the  basic  law  should 
be  revised.  But  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  one  way  to  answer  the  man  who 
wi-ote  me  the  letter.  It  is  one  way  to  do 
something  now. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
acted,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Cxjrtisj  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  occupational  safety  and  health 
funds  appropriated  In  the  pending  bill 
for  the  Inspection  of  businesses  having 
fewer  than  25  employees.  The  proposed 
amendment  which  I  have  cosponsored, 
would  forestall  immediate  application  of 
OSHA's  arbitrary  and  confu^ng  regula- 
tions against  small  busineases  and  pro- 
vide a  1-year  moratorium  on  enforc*- 
ment — during  which  these  regulations 
can  be  studied  and  corrected,  and  Con- 
gress can  consider  amending  OSHA  to 
insure  its  reasonable  enforcement  at  all 
levels  and  thus  promote  the  act's  goal  of 
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Improved  job  safety  and  health.  This 
measure  is  necessary  because  existing 
OSHA  regulations  often  have  no  mean- 
ingful application  In  the  small  business 
setting,  and  the  only  result  of  their  en- 
forcement will  be  the  demise  of  any  small 
enterprises. 

VITAL    RCOKOMIC    SXCTOB 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  -small 
businesses  are  the  backbone  of  the  U.S. 
economy.  They  are  essential  to  the  Na- 
tion's economic  health,  because  their 
vitality  can  insure  the  increased  produc- 
tivity and  expanded  employment  that 
must  underlie  the  growth  and  stability 
on  which  our  social  and  economic  sys- 
tems depends.  Therefore,  it  seems  totally 
wrong  to  impose  the  unrealistic  ally  heavy 
costs  of  OSHA  compliance  on  small  busi- 
ness, since  only  a  doubtful  connection  can 
be  demonstrated  between  their  com- 
pliance with  existing  OSHA  regulations 
and  improved  job  .safety  and  health  for 
their  employees. 

In  considering  this  amendment  it 
should  be  remembered  that  .small  busi- 
nesses are  highly  vulnerable  to  the  added 
costs  of  OSHA  compliance,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  also  have  inherent  fac- 
tors whic-h  promote  the  OSHA  goal  of 
improved  safety  and  health  protection 
for  workers. 

HEAVY    FINANCIAL    BURDEN 

Financial  strains  resulting  from  efforts 
to  comply  with  OSHA  can  be  over- 
whelming for  small  businesses.  To  begin 
with,  the  massive,  unindexed  volumes  of 
OSHA  regulations  are  overbroad  in  scope 
and  written  in  a  technical  jargon  that  the 
ordinarv'  small  bu.sinessman  cannot  pos- 
siblv  be  expected  to  understand — espe- 
cially when  even  OSHA  personnel  fre- 
quently cannot  explain  them  So  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  interpretation  of 
the  regulations  their  application,  and 
the  a.ssociated  recordkeeping  require- 
ments necessitate  empoyment  of  addi- 
tional perj^onnel  who  are  experienced 
and  knowledgeable  in  this  type  of  work. 
The  resulting  increase  in  salary  expenses 
can  be  fairly  easily  absorbed  by  larger 
firms,  but  in  a  business  with  four,  a 
dozen,  or  a  score  of  empoyees.  hiring  an 
additional  mdmdual  to  interpret  and  ap- 
ply OSHA  regulations  means  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  operating  expenpe.  This 
expenditure  in  mivny  instances  might 
consume  a  small  businessman's  profit 
margin  thus  converting  a  .successful 
operation  into  a  failure— and  posslblv 
ending  the  employer's  livelihood  and  all 
the  employees'  jobs 

The  economic  ►■ffetxs  of  OSHA  com- 
pliance on  .small  businesses  are  extreme- 
ly harsh,  but  provisions  within  the  1970 
OSHA  law  for  Small  Busine-s  .Adminis- 
tration loins  to  .sooth  compliance  pains 
are  not  the  solution.  These  provisions  are 
for  loans,  not  grants,  and  If  a  business- 
man obtaias  .such  a  loan  it  would  only 
mein  that  the  cost  would  be  spread  out 
over  a  longer  period  of  time— not  re- 
duced or  eliminated. 

OSHA  compliance  for  small  businesses 
often  is  not  only  flnancialiy  unfeasible, 
but  frequently  it  is  also  impossible 
Copies  of  regulations  are  not  readilv  ac- 
ce.ssible  to  those  affected  by  them,  and 
when  obtained,  they  are  so  complicated 
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and  vague  that  their  application  In  a  spe- 
cific situation  can  only  be  guessed  at. 
Recognizing  this  fact,  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  is  at- 
tempting to  clarify  and  amend  its  exist- 
ing regulations,  but  these  efforts,  though 
badly  needed,  make  compliance  even 
more  difficult  and  add  to  the  general  con- 
fusion; for  steps  that  may  amount  to 
compliance  1  day  may  be  insufficient  or 
extravagant  the  next.  The  result  is  more 
confusion,  greater  cost  and  little  if  any 
improvement  in  job  health  and  safety. 

NO    CONFLICT    WITH    OSHA    GOALS 

There  are  many  detrimental  factors  of 
the  OSHA  regulations  which  justify 
exempting  small  businessmen  from  com- 
pliance; but  we  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  OSHA  has  a  valuable  pu.  - 
pose:  The  protection  of  the  American 
worker  from  hazardous  and  mihealthy 
.lob  conditions.  In  this  cormection  as  we 
consider  exempting  small  business  from 
OSHA  coverage,  we  should  also  realize 
that  this  action  is  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  goals  of  the  act.  This  exemption  does 
not  reflect  a  belief  that  such  employers 
should  not  be  responsible  for  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  their  employees.  In- 
stead, the  exemption  recognizes  the  fact 
that  small  businesses  have,  by  their  na- 
ture, built-in  factors  which  promote 
safety  and  health  protection.  The  close 
association  between  the  small  business 
employer  and  his  employees  fosters  an 
understanding  of  mutual  needs  and  ex- 
pectations. The  employer  becomes  direct- 
ly involved  with  his  employees  as  hu- 
man beings  rather  than  as  only  .statistics 
on  payroll  and  time  sheets.  'Within  this 
setting,  the  common  benefits  of  safety 
and  health  measures  become  apparent 
to  both  parties,  and  a  much  more  reason- 
able basis  is  established  for  the  formula- 
tion and  application  of  safety  and  health 
standards  than  when  rules  drawn  bv  a 
bureaucracy  are  applied.  A  reliance  on 
this  close  employer-employee  association 
and  upon  Kansas  OSHA  laws  has  for 
years  provided  adequate  and  meaningful 
protection  for  Kansas  workers  in  a 
framework  conducive  to  the  growth  of 
small  business.  I  feel  that  continued  re- 
liance on  these  proven  measures  to  pro- 
vide protection  in  the  future  to  small  bus- 
iness employees  is  entirely  justified. 

BrTTER    LAW    RWJTTIEED 

Passage  of  the  pending  amendment  is 
important,  but  only  as  a  stop-gap  meas- 
ure to  prevent  serious  injuiy  to  a  large 
and  important  class  of  businesses  which 
will  be  most  extremely  effected  by  con- 
tinued application  of  the  existing  OSHA 
regulations.  'What  is  needed  for  the  long 
term  is  legislation  to  establish  a  mecha- 
nism for  developing  and  enforcing  rea- 
sonable health  and  safety  standards :  em- 
phasize and  encourage  cooperation 
among  labor,  goverement,  and  manage- 
ment: ajid  provide  shared  responsibility 
for  occupational  safety  and  health  among 
these  sectors.  Such  a  measure  has  been 
introduced,  and  I  would  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  call  attention  to  S.  3262  now 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  Today's  amendment 
will  provide  temporary  relief  from  arbi- 
t^ar^■  application  of  OSHA  regulations, 
but  S.  3262  is  needed  tc  provide  a  per- 


manent solution  for  the  inequities  of  the 
1970  act  and  to  further  the  goal  of  Im- 
proved  occupational  safety  and  health 
protection  for  all  workers. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  withhold- 
ing appropriations  for  the  inspection  of 
firms  of  25  or  fewer  employees  would  be 
a  severe  blow  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 

The  Williams-Steiger  Act  is  a  land- 
mark piece  of  legislation.  It  has  been  in 
effect  little  more  than  a  year.  As  with 
all  comprehensive  legislation— especially 
legislation  that  breaks  new  cround— 
there  have  been  difficulties  in  the  first 
year  of  operatir.n. 

Undoubtedly  there  will  be  modifica- 
tions and  adjustmraits  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act  and  in  the  law  itself.  But 
any  modifications  that  are  necessary  in 
the  law  should  come  out  of  the  regular 
oversight  activity  of  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress.  There  should 
be  an  ample  opportunity  for  extensive 
investigation  of  the  operation  of  the  act 
and  for  full  public  hearings.  The  action 
of  making  substantive  changes  in  the 
administratlor.i  of  the  law  through  the 
appropriations  process  subverts  the  leg- 
islative process. 

Of  course,  we  should  be  concerned  with 
the  burdens  placed  on  small  businesses. 
But  many  of  the  difficulties  have  arisen 
from  the  administration  of  the  act, 
rather  than  from  the  law  Itself.  Better 
inspectors  and  better  administration  will 
solve  many  of  these  problems.  Withhold- 
ing appropriations  is  a  blimt  tool  that 
would  cause  more  diflBculties  than  it 
solves. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  almost 
90  percent  of  the  estimated  5  million 
work  places  and  30  percent  of  the  cur- 
rently covered  60  million  workers  would 
be  exempted  from  Federal  inspection. 
For  these  1  million  working  men  and 
women,  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  would  cease  to  exist. 

The  action  of  restricting  appropria- 
tions could  bring  chaos  into  the  admin- 
istration of  the  act.  Negligent  employers 
would  no  longer  have  an  incentive  to 
provide  a  safe  and  healthy  working  en- 
\1ronment.  The  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  would  no  longer 
be  able  to  bring  about  compliance  with 
the  law,  even  in  very  hazardous  occupa- 
tions. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  has 
called  this  proposed  action  "unwarrant- 
edly  discriminatorj'."  The  National  Safe- 
ty Council  has  also  opposed  this  action. 
saying  that — 

Empolyees  of  small  businesses  are  Just  as 
entitled  to  occupational  safety  and  health 
protection  as  employees  of  larger  enterprises. 

In  1970,  the  last  year  before  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  14,200  workers  lost  their 
lives  on  the  job.  There  were  2.200,000  dis- 
abling injuries.  The  Congress  rightly  de- 
cided that  this  was  an  intolerable  situ- 
ation. In  passing  the  Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health  Act.  the  Congress  declared 
Its  purpose  and  policy  to  be  "to  assure  so 
far  as  possible  every  working  man  and 
woman  in  the  Nation  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions."  We  must  not  al- 
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low  the  difficulties  of  achieving  that  ob- 
ectlve  to  undermine  the  objective  itself. 
Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  1970 
more  than  14,000  Americans  died  as  a 
result  of  accidents  on  the  job.  There  were 
2  2  million  disabling  injuries.  In  the  dec- 
ade preceding  1970,  the  accidoit  fre- 
nuency  rate  jumped  nearly  20  percent. 

In  1970,  the  Congress  decided  that  this 
situation  was  unacceptable.  The  carnage 
had  to  be  stopped.  With  the  passage  of 
the  Williams-Steiger  Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health  Act,  the  Congress  made  a 
major  commitment  to  assure,  so  far  as 
possible,  every  working  man  and  woman 
in  the  Nation  safe  and  healthful  working 
conditions. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  criticism.s  that 
have  been  leveled  against  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  in  its  first  year  of  operation. 
Large  businessmen  have  complained. 
Perhaps  we  have  forgotten  in  the  past 
year  just  how  comprehensive  and  inno- 
vative this  legislation  is.  Can  anyone 
honestly  say  that  there  should  not  have 
been  difficiUties  in  the  first  year  of  ad- 
inuiistering  such  a  major  act?  Of  course, 
there  will  be  adjustments  in  the  admin- 
istration in  the  law.  Many  adjustments 
have  already  been  made.  Undoubtedly 
the  act  itself  will  be  improved  and 
amended  in  the  light  of  experience. 

But  the  difiQculties  encountered  in  ad- 
ministering this  new  law  are  trivial  in 
comparison  to  the  great  accomplishment 
of  putting  the  force  of  Federal  law  be- 
hind the  safety  and  health  of  America's 
workers.  We  must  not  retreat  from  our 
commitment. 

Mr.  President,  what  would  happen  to 
orfr  commitment  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted?  In  one  rash  act  almost  90  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  5  million  work 
places  now  covered  by  the  law  would  be 
placed  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law. 
Without  public  hearings,  without  even 
superficial  investigation  of  the  facts,  18 
million  workers.  30  percent  of  those  now- 
covered,  would  be  deialed  the  protection 
of  the  law. 

For  18  million  Americans,  the  law 
wculd  cease  to  exist.  We  would  repeal 
our  solemn  commitment  to  provide  them 
with  safe  and  healthful  working  condi- 
tions. Their  employers  would  be  placed 
beyond  the  pale  of  law.  The  responsi- 
blhty  of  the  employer  tmder  this  act 
would  vanish. 

The  implications  of  this  precipitous 
action  would  be  staggering.  Employees 
working  in  hazardous  industries  would 
have  no  protection.  The  administration 
of  the  law  wotild  be  thrown  into  chaos. 
The  legislative  process  of  Congress,  with 
its  provisions  for  public  hearings  and 
responsible  legislative  committees,  would 
be  cheapened. 

What  should  we  tell  these  18  million 
Americans  if  this  amendment  is  passed? 
Should  we  tell  them  that  there  have  been 
administrative  difficulties  and.  therefore, 
we  have  decided  to  deny  them  the  equal 
protection  of  the  law?  Should  we  tell 
them  that  men  and  women  who  work 
for  small  firms  are  less  important  than 
men  and  women  who  work  for  large 
firms?  What  do  we  tell  them  when  they 


a«k  why  they  have  not  been  allowed  to 
present  their  views  at  public  hearings 
of  the  Congress?  What  should  we  tell 
these  18  million  men  and  women  when 
they  ask  to  see  the  evidence  on  which 
such  a  major  decision  would  be  made? 
Where  are  the  studies,  the  hearing  rec- 
ords, the  committee  reports,  the  fact  and 
figures  we  could  supply  in  support  of  this 
reversal  of  our  commitment? 

It  has  been  said  that  this  amendment 
would  help  the  small  businessman.  But 
what  is  a  small  business?  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  reports  that  workers  in 
contract  construction  have  an  injury 
rate  twice  that  of  workers  in  the  raanu- 
factunng  field.  Yet  thousands  of  cwi- 
struction  contractors  have  fewer  than  25 
employees.  Should  we  tell  the  construc- 
tion vvorker  working  for  a  small  con- 
tractor that  the  Federal  Government  has 
decided  that  it  can  no  longer  provide  him 
the  protection  of  the  law.  because  his 
employer  would  have  too  many  forms  to 
fill  out?  Mr.  President,  this  action  is  ill- 
considered  and  intemperate.  There  are 
proper  procedures  to  consider  changes 
that  might  be  made  in  this  law.  To  by- 
pass these  procedures,  to  reverse  a  major 
commitment  of  Congress  in  one  rash 
moment,  would  be  a  reckless  act  indeed. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  >1eld. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment,  including  the 
names  of  all  the  sponsors,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment, with  list,  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  Insert 
the  following: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shaU  be  expended  to  pay  the  salaxles  of 
any  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
who  Inspect  firms  employing  twenty-five  per- 
sons or  less  for  compliance  with  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

List  or  Sponsors 
Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  BeU- 
mon.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Domlnlck.  Mr.  Eastland. 
Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
Jordan,  Mr.  Pearson.  Mr.  Thurmond,  and 
Mr.  Tower. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  acting  for 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
NUSON),  I  yield  myself  5  minutes.  I  am 
instructed  to  say  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  ray  remarks,  the  distingtiished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  willing  to  yield 
back  his  time  on  the  amendment. 
TRiBtrn:  To  f  obmer  senator  lister  kill 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  happy  and  benef- 
icent coincidence  that  today,  as  the 
Senate  is  considering  and  will  doubtless 
pass  HJl.  15417,  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priation bill,  my  distingtiished  predeces- 
sor in  the  office  of  the  U.S.  Senate  from 
Alabama,  the  distinguished  and  illustri- 
ous Senator  Lister  Hill  is  in  Washington. 
He  is  to  be  honored  tonight  at  a  dinner 
of  the  University  of  Alabama  Alumni 
Association  in  Washington.  For  many 
years  Senator  Hill  was  chairman  of  the 


Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  Without  doubt  the  greatest 
monument  to  the  lasting  fame  of  this 
great  Senator  is  the  Hill-Burton  hospital 
program,  sponsored  originally  by  Senator 
Hill  and  championed  by  him  for  more 
than  20  years.  Senator  Hill  has  done  more 
than  any  man  in  America  to  minister  to 
the  sick  and  afflicted  and  to  alleviate 
pain  and  suffering  among  our  peoples. 
His  /amlly  background,  his  compassion, 
and  his  desire  to  serve  his  fellow  man 
led  him  to  his  specialty  in  legislation  in 
the  field  of  medicine.  Surely,  he  is,  with 
every  right,  called  "Mr.  Medicine." 

The  Hill-Burton  program  lives  on  and 
will  continue  to  live  on.  because  it  is  a 
program  of  compassion  and  of  huroan- 
itarianism  and  it  helps  fill  one  of  the 
great  needs  of  the  people  of  America — 
adequate  medical  care. 

Today  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Macitcson)  spoke  of 
Senator  Hill  in  the  highest  terms  In 
commenting  on  the  $197,200,000  appro- 
priation contained  in  the  pending  ap- 
propriation bUl  for  carrjing  on  the  Hill- 
Burton  program. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton hospital  program  in  1946  through  the 
present  fiscal  year,  Federal  Government 
fimds  appropriated  amount  to  $3.7  bil- 
lion and  the  amoimt  of  non-Federal 
matching  amoimts  to  $7.3  billion,  for  a 
total  of  Sll  billion  for  hospitals,  clinics, 
and  medical  facilities,  under  Hill-Bur- 
ton. 

I  might  point  out  that  this  $11  billion 
is  in  1940,  1950,  and  1960  dollars,  which 
were  larger  and  went  much  farther,  as 
we  all  know,  than  the  same  amotmt  of 
money  today. 

For  his  great  contributions  in  the  field 
of  medicine  the  name  of  Lister  Hill  will 
live  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple of  America  for  generations  to  come. 

IN  Stn>POBT  or  TTrBKRCrLOSIS  PBOJrCT  GRANT 
FTNDB  IN  LABOB-HIW  APPROPRIATIONS  BHi, 
FISCAL    197  3 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and 
especially  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, the  dlstingiiished  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  'Mr.  MAcmrsoK),  and 
the  equally  distinguished  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  <Mr.  Cotton;  for  In- 
cluding $8  milhon  in  this  biU  for  the  im- 
portant tuberculosis  control  program. 
Like  the  committee,  I  am  personally  con- 
vinced that  the  matter  of  support  for  the 
tuberculosis  control  program  is  a  critical 
matter  which  we  must  face  now  or  later 
pay  the  consequences. 

We  all  know  that  tuberculosis  is  no 
longer  the  scourge  and  dread  disease  it 
once  was.  Its  decline  from  the  leading 
cause  of  death  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century  to  its  present  low  mortality  rate 
is  so  dramatic  that  one  can  easily  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  this  is  still  a  very 
serious  commuilcable  disease  problem. 
In  1971.  35,217  new  active  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis were  reported  In  the  United 
States.  Those  cases  are,  in  general,  con- 
centrated in  special  segments  of  our 
population— usually  In  the  poor  areas  of 
our  large  cities  and  In  specific  geographi- 
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cal  areas  such  as  Appalachla  and  parts  of 
the  rural  South. 

The  real  tragedy  is  that  any  of  these 
cases  still  continue  to  be  reported,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  highly  effective 
drug  therapy  available  which  not  only 
can  arrest  the  active  chnical  disease 
process,  but  which  also  prevents  infected 
persons  from  breaking  down  with  active 
disease.  These  drugs  can  be  used  suc- 
cessfully on  an  outpatient  basis  although 
the  patient  must  continue  under  supervi- 
sion for  some  months.  The  committee,  in 
Its  wisdom,  has  recognized  the  wasteful- 
ness of  not  exploiting  this  very  valuable 
treatment  method  by  including  in  this  bill 
project  grant  funds  for  case  finding. 
treatment,  and  investigation  of  contacts. 
Regretfully,  in  fiscal  1972,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
did  not  see  fit  to  support  tuberculosis  con- 
trol under  the  authority  available  to  it  in 
section  317  of  the  Communicable  Disease 
Act.  Some  years  ago,  the  Department  had 
cut  tuberculosis  control  off  from  section 
314' e'  project  grant  support  under  the 
Comprehensive  Health  Act,  taking  the 
attitude  that  section  314id>  formula 
grants  would  be  sufBcient  to  finance 
tuberculosis  control — a  naive  assumption 
in  view  of  the  facts. 

What  has  happened  as  a  result  of 
these  events;^  During  the  recent  floor 
discussion  of  the  extension  of  authority 
of  the  Communicable  Disease  Act.  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  <  Mr.  Tower  >  pointed  out  that 
lack  of  project  grant  money  for  tuber- 
culosis will  mean  the  closing  of  clinics 
in  El  Paso,  Houston,  and  San  Antonio, 
all  of  which  are  cities  with  considerable 
tuberculosis  problems.  Eight  clinics  in 
New  York  City  are  threatened  with  clo- 
sure if  additional  funds  are  not  forth- 
coming. My  own  State  of  Alabama,  one 
of  only  13  States  which  received  funds 
from  the  $2  million  appropriated  in  fiscal 
1971.  because  its  case  rate  was  so  high, 
cannot  function  effectively  without  ex- 
tra funding:  in  fact,  the  need  for  project 
grant  funds  in  .Alabama  has  reached  the 
critical  stage. 

Successful  tuberculosis  control.  like 
VD  control,  is  predicated  on  thorough 
tracing  of  the  active  case's  contacts  and 
examination  of  those  persons  found  to  be 
in  close  association  wnth  him  This  is  a 
time-consuming  practice  which  demands 
a  well-organized,  trained  staff.  It  is  the 
type  of  operation  which,  by  its  ver>'  na- 
ture, demands  sustained  support  But 
the  cost-benefit  ratio  is  .so  tremendous 
and  so  impressive  that  to  let  these  op- 
erations falter  for  want  of  support  would 
constitute  an  irresponsible  national 
policy. 

The  clinics  financed  by  these  project 
funds  serve  the  poor  who  are  unable  to 
find  or  afford  other  sources  of  treatment. 
Those  whose  disease  progresses  because 
of  neglect  end  up  in  hospitals,  which  is  a 
tragedy  for  the  patient  as  well  as  an 
economic  hardship  for  the  taxpayer  The 
tuberculosis  control  program  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  know  where  the  high  spots 
of  tuberculosis  incidence  are  and  where 
facilities  are  inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
problem.  All  they  need  to  help  States 
combat  their  tuberculosis  problem  is  a 


modest  amount  of  money.  The  funds  be- 
ing requested  in  this  bill  are  mimmal 
compared  with  the  vast  Federal  pro- 
grams being  financed  today — many,  iron- 
ically, intended  for  the  poor,  one  of 
whose  special  problems  is  tuberculosis. 

Again,  I  want  to  commend  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  for  recom- 
mending $8  million  for  the  tuberculosis 
project  grants  program.  By  this  action, 
they  have,  Indeed,  become  aware  of  the 
wastefulness  of  a  national  policy  which 
ignores  doing  something  about  a  dread 
disease  when  an  ounce  of  prevention 
can  be  so  productive. 

I  know  that  the  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tions from  States  throughout  the  Nation 
have  been  in  contact  with  their  respective 
Senators  relative  to  the  need  for  this 
money  item.  I  have  had  indications  of 
support  from  many  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate but  would  be  remiss  in  my  remarks 
if  r  did  not  especially  mention  the  junior 
Senator  from  Hawaii  <^Mr.  Inouye)  .  It  is 
paradoxical,  perhaps,  that  Hawaii,  the 
Island  of  Paradise,  has  the  highest  tu- 
berculosis case  rate  of  the  several  States, 
and  I  have  been  grateful  to  receive  the 
assurances  of  unstinting  support  from 
Senator  Inottye.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy'  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  TovyER » 
and  many  others  are  also  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  Interest  In  the  tubercu- 
losis project  grants  program. 

Let  us  not  lose  our  chance  to  wipe 
out  this  disease.  Since  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  per- 
sists in  its  disregard  for  an  effective 
Federal  effort  in  tuberculosis  control, 
Congress  must  assume  the  responsibility 
for  continuing  national  efforts  to  eradi- 
cate thLs  terrible  disease. 

I  vield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  un- 
less there  is  someone  else  who  wishes  to 
be  heard  on  the  Curtis  amendment,  I  am 
readj'  to  s'ield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  1  do  not  have  it  to  yield 
back,  but  I  yield  mine  back  anyway. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.>.  All  remaining  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis  > . 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indlania  'Mr. 
Bayh'.  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Harris*,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey >,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  'Mr.  McGee)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  , 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell;,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph >,  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrell)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Randolph)  . 

If   present   and   voting,   the   Senator 


from  Georgia  would  vote  "yea'  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
'Mr.     Ribicoff  )      would     vole       nay," 

Ml-.  GRIPFIN.  I  announce  thai  ttie 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr.  Mundtj 
IS  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr. 
Bakerj  and  the  Senator  from  Utali  Mr. 
BENNETT)  are  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (.Mr.  Gold- 
water  )  IS  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  41, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

[No.  261  Leg.) 

YEAS — 41 

Miller 
Paclcwood 
PetirBon 
Roth 
Sax  be 
SmUh 
Harry  F.,  Jr.     Griffiu  Sparkmau 

Cannon  Gurney  Spong 

Chiles  Hansen  Stennls 

Cook  Hatfield  Taft 

Cotton  HrusJca  TalmadKe 

Curtis  Jordan.  N'.C.        Thurmond 

Dole  Jordan.  Idaho     Tower 

Domlnick  McClellan  Young 

NAYS — 44 

Aiken  Hart  Muskle 

Allen  Hartke  Nelson 

Anderson  HolUnps  Pastore 

Beall  Hughes  Percy 

Bible  Inouye  Pro.xmlre 

Boggs  Jackson  Schwelker 

Brooke  Javits  Scott 

Burdick  Kennedy  StaCord 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Mapnuson  Stevens 

Case  Maihias  Stevensc^n 

Church  Mcln-.yre  Symington 

Cooper  MetcaU  Tunney 

Cranston  Mondaie  Welcker 

Easleton  Montoya  Williams 

Gravel  Moss 

NOT  VOTING— 15 


Allott 

Eastland 

Bellmon 

El  lender 

Benisen 

Ervin 

Brock 

Fannin 

Buckler 

Fong 

Byrd, 

Fulbrlght 

Baker 

Harris 

McGovern 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Long 

Pell 

GAmbrell 

Mansfield 

Randolph 

Ooldwater 

McGee 

Ribicoff 

So  Mr.  Curtis'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  by  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Eagleton  » .    The    amendment    will    be 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as 
follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  Insert 
the  following: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  expended  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  any  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
who  Inspect  firms  employing  fifteen  persons 
or  less  for  compliance  with  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 
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Mr.  CURTIS,  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  all  Senators 
ibai  tills  amendment  is  identical  with 
the  last  one.  except  that  the  small  busi- 
ness exemption  applies  to  15  persons  or 
less  instead  of  25. 

I  am  willing  to  >ield  back  my  time  and 
have  a  rollcall  vote  at  this  time. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  "MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  in- 
asmuch as  this  matter  has  been  dis- 
cussed here  for  some  hours  now.  and 
inasmuch  as  the  change  is  only  from  25 
to  15  persons,  which  I  do  not  think 
changes  the  situation  much,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time  so  that  we  may 
have  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 

back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  CURTIS). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh'.  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell  ' .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  'Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  'Mr.  Mansfield),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  , 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell  .  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff  i  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Ribicoff)  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrell)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  would  vote  "naj-." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water  '  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr, 
Saxbe'  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  41.  as  follows: 


[No.  262Leg.l 

YEAS— 46 

Allott 

Dole 

McClellan 

Baker 

Domlnick 

Miller 

Bellman 

Eastland 

Packwood 

Benntit 

EUender 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Erv-in 

Roth 

Blb!o 

Fannin 

Smith 

Brock 

Pong 

Sparfcman 

Buckiev 

Fulbright 

Spong 

Byrd, 

Griffin 

Stennls 

Harry  F,,  Jr. 

Gurney 

Taft 

Cannon 

Hansen 

Talmadge 

Chiles 

Hatfield 

Thurmond 

Church 

HolUngs 

Tower 

Cook 

Hruska 

Young 

Cotton 

Jordan.  N.C. 

CMrtls 

Jordan.  Idaho 

uxvrn 

1433— Part 

18 

NAYS — 41 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Alien 

Hughes 

Pastore 

Anderson 

Inouye 

Percy 

Beall 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Boggs 

Javlls 

Schwelker 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Burdick 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Mathlas 

Stevens 

Caae 

Mclniyre 

Stevenson 

Cooper 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Cranston 

Mondaie 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Montoya 

Weicker 

Gravel 

Mooa 

Williams 

Hart 

Muskie 

NOT  VOTING — 14 

Bayh 

Long 

Pell 

Gambrell 

Mansfield 

Randolph 

Gold  Water 

McGee 

Ribicoff 

Harris 

McGovern 

Sax  be 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

So  Mr.  Curtis'  amendment  was  agreed 
to.         

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1271. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amount  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  be  changed  to 
$844,797,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  as  modified,  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was  read 
as  follows : 

On  page  11.  llnea  8  and  9  strike  out  "$848.- 
297,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$844,797,- 
000". 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  the  Senator  from  Indiana  would 
use  the  microphone  and  explain  the 
amendment.  I  know  what  the  amendment 
contains  but  I  think  other  Senators 
would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  the  question  of 
providing  additional  assistance  for  mi- 
grant workers  in  connection  with  health 
care.  At  the  present  time  many  individu- 
als are  not  capable  of  receiving  medical 
treatment  simply  because  they  are  mi- 
grant workers  and  they  do  not  qualify 
for  medicare  or  medicaid. 

The  House  asked  for  an  amotmt  equal 
to  $6  million  and  agreed  to  $4  million. 
This  would  add  $1.5  million  and  it  does 
not  come  up  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
authorization. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that  we 
should  increase  the  appropriations  for 
migrant  health  programs  by  $1.5  million. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress have  shown  the  urgent  need  for 
adequate  health  care  of  the  entire  Amer- 
ican public.  Even  more  desperate  are  the 
health  needs  of  the  Nation's  1  million 
migrant  workers  who  have  too  long  suf- 
fered disproportionately  because  of  our 
neglect.  At  present,  the  per  capita  health 
expenditure  per  migrant  is  less  than  $9 


compared   with   a   national   average   ol 
$250  per  person. 

Generally,  the  migrant  worker  and  hla 
family  who  follow  the  crops  rarely  re- 
ceive adequate  health  care.  Seldom  is  the 
migrant  worker  eligible  for  the  few  locail 
programs  available.  When  he  is,  his  work 
takes  him  to  new  or  Isolated  area*  that 
are  without  Etdequate  fsu^lties.  In  fact, 
most  migrant  workers  are  totally  un- 
aware of  ani"  of  the  handful  of  special 
programs  designed  for  them. 

Most  tragically,  the  migrant  laborer's 
living  conditions  expose  him  to  a  wider 
range  of  disease  than  the  average  Ameri- 
can. His  life  expectancy  is  20  years  short- 
er than  the  average  citizen's.  His  infant 
mortality  rate  is  125  percent  higher  than 
the  national  average  while  his  death  rate 
from  pneumonia  or  flu  Is  200  percent 
higher  than  the  national  rate.  His  prob- 
ability of  suffering  from  tuberciUosis  is 
17  times  more  probable  than  the  average 
citizen's. 

Because  most  well  sire  programs  do  not 
cover  these  people,  the  need  for  adequate 
fimding  of  the  Public  Health  Senice 
program  for  migrant  workers  Is  even 
more  desperate.  Mr.  President,  the  $1.5 
million  in  my  amendment  is  intended  to 
be  used  primarily  to  provide  funds  to 
meet  the  costs  of  hospitalization  of  mi- 
grant and  seasonal  farmworkers  and 
their  families  In  those  States  where  hos- 
pital ser\  ices  are  not  covered  under  other 
programs.  I  believe  we  owe  this  much 
to  the  migrant  workers  of  this  Nation  and 
I  urge  support  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
Hartke)  for  offering  this  amendment  in- 
creasing funding  by  $1.5  million  under 
the  Migrant  Health  Act 

As  the  Senator  may  know.  I  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
'  Mr.  Magnuson  >  asking  for  an  addi- 
tional $6.25  million  for  this  act.  It  was 
signed  by  21  Senators. 

In  that  letter.  I  pointed  out  the  inade- 
quate funding  for  migrant  health  serv- 
ices, and.  in  particular,  I  criticized  the 
Public  Health  Service  for  phasing  out 
hospitalization  coverage  for  migrant 
workers . 

The  committee  bill  did  add  some  $4 
million  to  the  appropriation  and  sug- 
gested that  the  additional  funds  be  used 
for  hospitalization. 

With  the  addition  of  another  $1.5 
million,  as  pro\Tded  by  the  Hartke 
amendment.  I  believe  we  can  cope  more 
adequately  with  the  deplorable  health 
conditions  facing  migrant  workers,  and 
can  channel  more  funds  into  hospitaliza- 
tion. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Actually  for  migrant 
workers  in  1972  the  amount  was  $17,950,- 
000.  The  1973  budget  was  $23,750,000. 
The  House  allowed  that  amount,  t  he 
committee  upped  that  by  $4,000,000  and 
the  Senator  from  In(iiana  is  adding  $1.5 
million  more. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Hospitalization  and 
other  health  care  costs  for  migrants  of- 
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t«n  are  not  covered  under  medicaid  or 
other  health  programs.  I  am  glad  to  take 
the  amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
la  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  me 
for  5  minutes? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  disUngxiished  ranking  minor- 
ity member  '  Mr.  Cotton  • .  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  it  had 
been  ray  Intention  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment that  would  have  granted  relief  to 
public  elementary'  and  secondary  schools, 
and  Institutions  of  higher  education  that 
have  suffered  flood  disaster  problems 
from  the  recent  tragedy  that  befell  a 
number  of  States.  I  intended  to  put  mon- 
ey m  the  pipeline  so  that,  for  example, 
section  16  of  Public  Law  81-815,  would 
have  provided  for  replacmg  school  build- 
ings. In  addition,  there  is  authority  un- 
der section  7  of  Public  Law  81-874  for 
operatmg  funds  to  schools  in  disaster 
areas,  and  autiionty  under  the  new  High- 
er Education  Act.  m  part  D  of  title  VII. 
for  aid  to  public  colleges  to  replace  or 
restore  their  buildings  following  a  dis- 
aster. 

However,  in  che<^'king  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washmgton,  I  un- 
derstand Uiat  It  IS  quite  likely  the  money 
already  m  the  pending  bill  would  cover 
situations  like  this. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  would.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  the  pipeline  or 
in  reserve.  There  was  a  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  tiie  Budget  on  school  con- 
struction money,  although  we  put  it  in. 
There  is  money  there. 

Under  Public  Law  81-815  there  is  $45 
million  now.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
would  be  .sufficient  to  do  the  things  nec- 
essary in  view  of  this  disaster.  We  may 
have  to  find  out  after  we  have  been  able 
to  assess  the  damage  resulting  from  this 
great  disaster  we  have  had.  Then  we  can 
get  a  little  closer  figure  and  know  what 
we  are  doing  We  have  plenty  of  au- 
thorization in  this  field,  and  could  han- 
dle additional  appropriation  needs  ir.  the 
first  supplemental.  I  think  the  Senator 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  know 
then  'vhat  he  wants  to  do  and  what 
would  be  available  for  high  priorities. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator and  inasmuch  as  the  S45  million 
will  be  adequate  for  the  interim  period, 
and  since  the  Senator  has  assured  me  it 
would  cover  flood  disaster  which  befell  a 
nimiber  of  States,  for  public  elementary 
and  .secondary  schools.  I  am  willing  to 
withdraw  my  request  and  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  all  these  areas 
such  as  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
wherever  the  disaster  occurred.  I  would 
welcome  testimony  when  we  get  the  sup- 
plemental. We  would  have  better  figures. 


and  I  am  sure  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  would  wel- 
come testimony  so  that  we  can  get  into 
this  matter.  In  the  meantime,  this 
should  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  will  prepare  some  in- 
formation, data,  and  specifications  for 
the  supplemental.  Hopefully  by  that 
time  we  will  have  specific  figures  avail- 
able. In  view  of  the  fact  there  is  now 
money  in  the  pipeline  I  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  a  serious 
problem  because  in  the  school  districts 
that  have  been  Involved,  everything  else 
was  hurt  and  the  tax  base  has  been 
eroded,  to  coin  a  phrase.  So  in  order  to 
get  the  money,  you  have  to  come  down 
and  get  emergency  help. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Yes.  I  imderstand 
that.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Ml-.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  not  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  technical  amendment 
which  would  substitute  "Secretary  of  the 
Treasurj'"  for  "Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare"  in  making  pay- 
ments to  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting.  That  is  the  law.  It  is  a 
mistake  in  the  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

On  page  44,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  "De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare", aiid  Insert  tn  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Secretary  of  the  Treasury". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows : 

On  page  31,  Une  12,  after  "IQeQ,"  insert  "as 
amended,". 

On  page  31.  Une  16,  strike  out  "$557,788,- 
000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  '$1,526,500,- 
000,  to  remain  available  until  expended". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  offer  this  amendment  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  my  colleague.  Mr.  Randolph.  The 
amendment  would  provide  additional 
ftmds  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  92-303.  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Act 
of  1972.  That  law,  the  chief  sponsor  of 
which  was  Senator  Randolph,  substan- 
tially changes  the  eligibility  requirement 
for  black  lung  beneficiaries.  It  also  makes 
certain  changes  in  the  method  of  com- 
puting the  sum  to  be  paid  to  benefici- 
aries. It  grants  benefits  to  orphans  and 


children  of  miners  disabled  by  pulmo- 
nary conditions,  and  brings  simface  min- 
ers, under  certain  conditions,  into  the 
program. 

My  amendment  would  include  $93ft 
million  for  benefits  to  be  made  in  fiscal 
year  1973  and  $30,712,000  for  the  admin- 
istrative costs  of  implementing  provi- 
sions of  the  new  law. 

The  President  has  sent  to  Congress  a 
budget  request  for  this  amount  of  money. 
The  OEBce  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  also  expressed  its  approval  of  the 
amendment,  and  I  am  offering  it  now 
because  the  moneys  will  have  to  be  paid 
in  an.v  event,  and  action  now  will  save 
waiting  until  the  supplemental  bill  comes 
along.  Adoption  of  the  amendment  to  this 
bill  would  enable  the  Social  Security 
Administration  to  set  up  the  administra- 
tive machinery  promptly  and,  in  that 
way.  expedite  the  flow  of  benefits  under 
the  new  law. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  First,  why  did  not  the 
Appropriations  Committee  act  on  It  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Appropri- 
ations Committee  did  not  receive  this 
budget  estimate  from  the  President  un- 
til it  was  too  late  to  consider. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  And.  second,  as  I  was  so 
heavily  engaged  in  negotiations  on  the 
black  lung  bill,  does  this  follow  exactly 
the  terms  of  that  bill?  Are  there  any  var- 
iances? Are  there  any  estimates  made  in 
the  figure,  or  is  this  the  administration's 
figiu-e  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This  is  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  estimate. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  the  fig- 
ure that  has  been  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and,  in  turn,  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  say,  when  we  sub- 
mitted the  legislation  and  the  conference 
report,  we  made  it  clear  to  the  Senate 
that  this  was  going  to  be  an  expensive 
program. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  thank 
the  able  Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wanted  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  to  explain  this  amendment.  This 
is  a  budget  item  that  came  to  us  on  June 
19.  The  President  asked  us  to  consider 
a  request  for  appropriations,  based  on 
this  amendment  to  the  January  budget 
for  fiscal  1973. 

The  amount  is  large,  but  the  Congress 
voted  the  authorizing  legislation.  It  is  a 
mandatory  expenditure  to  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  previously  enacted  law. 
Whether  we  adopt  it  now  and  take  it  to 
conference  or  do  it  later,  the  only  dif- 
ference would  be  that  they  would  have 
to  wait  another  3  weeks  for  the  sup- 
plemental bill.  I  would  rather  take  it  to 
conference.  If  the  House  will  accept  It. 
we  will  have  it  out  of  the  way  and  then 
they  can  start  the  program,  rather  than 
wait  3  or  4  weeks  for  the  supplemental 
bill. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  With 
that  understanding.  I  am  willing  to  take 
it  to  conference.  I  do  not  profe.ss  to  know 
what  will  happen  to  it  in  conference,  be- 
cause it  is  a  large  amount.  But  it  is  man- 
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datory.  We  are  going  to  have  to  do  It  any- 
way, and  the  qulckei  we  do  it,  tbe  better. 
We  know  what  it  is  all  about.  We  do  not 
have  to  have  hearings  on  the  program. 
The  law  specifies  what  we  have  to  do,  and 
that  is  it. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  accept  the  simend- 
ment  and  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

I  look  aroimd.  If  there  is  anybody  I 
have  not  taken  care  of  around  here.  I 
hope  he  will  let  me  know.  [Laughter.] 
But  It  is  still  a  good  bill.  I  do  not  make 
any  guarantees  about  what  may  happen 
In  conference,  but  it  will  be  found  that 
the  House  included  some  of  the  things 
the  Senate  included  last  year  and  that  it 
has  alwaj-s  wanted.  So  we  are  not  too 
far  apart  in  the  conference.  I  hope  when 
I  bring  it  back  Senators  will  be  just  a.«; 
satisfied  as  they  are  now.  It  is  a  good 
bill.  It  is  a  tough  one.  I  want  to  comph- 
ment  everj'  member  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  staff.  We  heard  close  to  500  wit- 
nesses. I  do  not  know  just  how  I  will  feel 
about  it  next  year,  but  we  will  see  what 
happens,  if  I  can  get  through  right  now 
to  third  reading. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be 
authorized  to  make  technical  corrections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  knows  I  will  not  take  verv-  much 
time,  but  there  are  a  few  points  I  wish 
to  cover,  rather  briefly,  with  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  some 
time  to  the  Senator  from  California? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  state  his  request  again? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  As  the  Senator 
icnows.  there  are  a  few  matters  I  wish 
to  cover  bv  way  of  colloquy  with  him.  if 
he  will  \le!d  me  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  CR.'iNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Ellender.  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  Mr. 
Magntson.  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  for 
the  mo.st  judicious  and  respon.<-ible  bill 
they  have  reported  appropriating  ftmds 
for  fiscal  year  1973  in  support  of  the 
health  activities  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

HEALTH 

Despite  the  national  concern  over  the 
state  of  the  Nation's  health  system  and 
our  obvious  inability  to  respond  to  the 
^'atlon■s  needs,  the  President's  budget 
request  presented  little  more  than  a  stand 
pat  position  In  committing  Federal  re- 
sources to  resolving  the  problems  in  the 
'lealth  field.  The  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  has  met  the  challenge  for  a 
stepp€d--ap  national  effort  and  has  rec- 
ommended   realistic    levels    of    funding 


which  experience  has  demonstrated  are 
vltaUy  needed  and  can  be  effectively  used. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  just  a  few  of 
the  areas  where  the  Senate  committee 
has  corrected  a  situation  which  would 
have  led  to  serious  cutbacks  in  health 
programs  which  are  basic  to  maintaining 
our  ability  to  cope  with  heeilth  Issues  at 
even  less  than  optimal  levels. 

First,  I  am  delighted  with  the  strong 
support  provided  to  training  grants  and 
fellowships  fvinded  by  the  Natlonsd  In- 
stitutes of  Mental  Health.  The  Senate 
committee  action  in  appropriating  $27 
million  over  the  administration  request 
and  $12  million  over  the  House  is  de- 
serving of  this  body's  full  support.  The 
Senate  committee's  strong  support  of 
staffing  grants  for  community  mental 
health  centers  will  ensure  expansion  of 
this  critical  program  to  new  communi- 
ties, rather  than  the  minimal  growth 
which  would  have  been  permitted  under 
the  administrations  budget  request. 

The  substantial  increase  in  fimds 
available  to  combat  alcoholism  made  by 
this  appropriations  bill  is  clearly  justified 
by  the  enthusiastic  response  which  com- 
munities in  the  Nation  have  made  to  the 
relatively  new  Federal  emphasis  in  this 
too  long  neglected  field. 

The  committee's  action  in  appropriat- 
ing the  full  amount  authorized  for  pro- 
grams related  to  mental  health  ser\1ces 
for  children  is  one  which  I  am  sure  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  applaud 
and  is  a  position  I  hope  and  urge  will  be 
sustained  In  conference. 

The  recommendation  of  higher  levels 
of  support  for  medical  facilities  con- 
struction, particularly  the  very  badly 
needed  funding  for  modernization  of  fa- 
cilities, of  additional  funds  for  maternal 
and  child  health  formula  smd  project 
grants,  and  additional  funding  for  the 
innovative  National  Health  Service  Corps 
are  actions  I  applaud. 

I  am  gratified  to  see  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  recommended 
support  of  the  programs  for  grants  and 
contracts  for  family  planning  services 
at  the  full  amount  requested  by  the 
administration. 

I  have  not  sought  today  to  increase  tiie 
level  of  funding  for  grants  and  contracts 
for  the  support  of  family  planning  serv- 
ice programs.  As  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  recall,  in  April  the  adminis- 
tration sent  up  draft  legislation  recom- 
mending an  increased  authorization  for 
grants  and  contracts  for  family  plan- 
ning services. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Resources,  which  I  am  privileged  to  chair, 
held  a  full  day  of  hearings  on  this  re- 
quest and  as  a  result  of  very  forceful 
justifications  presented  to  the  rxjmmittee 
by  individuals  and  organizations  active  in 
the  communities,  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  Uie  administration's  sug- 
gested figure  be  increased  by  an  addi- 
tional $15.8  million.  This  suggestion  was 
included  as  an  amendment  to  the  Com- 
municable Disease  Act,  which  has  passed 
the  Senate,  and  is  ready  for  conference 
with  the  House. 

The  appropriations  bill  before  us  now 
recommends  a  level  of  support  for  fam- 
ily planning  services  at  the  level  recom- 
mended by  the  administration.  This  is 


short  the  $15.8  millicr  added  to  the  au- 
thorization by  action  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare  Committee,  in  the 
amendment  to  the  Communicable  Dis- 
ease Act  which  I  authored.  The  amoimt 
authorized  by  the  Senate  was  based  on 
the  amount  needed  tc  keep  the  admin- 
istration on  target  of  meeting  is  goal 
of  providing  family  planning  sen  lees  by 
1975  to  the  6.5  million  women  who  want 
them  but  cannot  afford  them.  This  goal  is 
based  on  a  progression  of  about  an  addi- 
tional 800,000  women  reached  each  year, 
and  the  administration  request  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  to  meet  this 
level. 

"While  the  administration  figure  ap- 
petirs  to  indicate  an  increase  of  $48  mil- 
lion over  fiscal  year  1972  it  resdly  is  half 
that  amoimt — since  It  is  offset  by  de- 
creases in  support  of  title  V  maternal  and 
child  health  grants  of  $9  million  and  in 
OEO  projects  of  another  $9  mlUion,  and 
includes  almost  $9  million  for  progrtuns 
other  than  services,  $6,524,000  for  train- 
ing grants  and  contracts  for  education, 
and  for  research  in  methods  of  delivery- 
ing  family  planning  services,  plus  $1,- 
987.000  for  direct  operations. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  seek  to  in- 
crease the  level  of  appropriations  now 
but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman,  if  when  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation is  enacted,  which  I  expect  will  be 
sometime  eaxly  this  summer,  he  will  be 
agreeable  to  giving  serious  consideration 
to  full  fimding  of  this  program  at  the 
time  the  first  supplemental  is  considered. 

Of  course,  I  am  delighted  with  the  in- 
creases recommended  for  the  preventive 
health  services,  such  as  disease  control, 
lead-base  paint  poisoning  control  pro- 
grams, and  occupational  health  pro- 
grams. The  committee's  eloquent  argu- 
ments on  beh-'lf  of  higher  levels  of  sup- 
port for  the  training  and  research  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  are  fully  justified  as  are  the  com- 
mittee recommendations  for  increased 
support  for  each  of  the  Institutes. 

ITie  substantial  increase  recommended 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  Is  of 
particular  interest  to  me  and  covers 
medical  areas  that  fully  deserve  this  ad- 
ditional support — research  in  population, 
in  child  health,  and  in  problems  related 
to  the  aging  process,  all  matters  having 
direct  relevance  to  each  individual  and 
his  ability  to  live  a  healthy  and  happy 
life.  I  had  hoped  that  the  amotmt  made 
available  for  the  Center  for  Population 
Research  would  be  greater;  I  had  recom- 
mended $75  million  In  my  testimon.v,  but 
I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  recom- 
mended an  increase  of  $13  million  over 
the  House  figure. 

The  committee's  action  in  Increasing 
the  amounts  available  for  support  of 
health  manpower  education  and  training 
programs  was  b.adly  needed.  Again,  the 
administration  has  shown  its  'onwilling- 
ness  to  aid  the  Nation's  health  education 
system  adequately  in  its  efforts  to  meet 
the  critical  need  for  trained  professionals 
and  paraprofe-ssionals  The  President's 
low  recommended  level  of  support  cou- 
pled with  the  administration's  almost 
total  refusal  to  grsint  waivers  to  health 
education  institutions  who  stated  they 
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would  be  unable  to  meet  the  stringent 
requirements  for  increased  enroUments 
due  to  inadequate  facilities  or  otlier 
relevant  factoi-s.  would  have  had  dUas- 
irous  effects  on  many  of  these  institu- 
tions. The  Senate  has  reconmiended  in- 
stitutional support  at  76  percent  of  the 
level  of  authorization,  and  has  increased 
the  amount  available  for  special  project 
grants  substantiaUy  over  that  suggested 
by  the  administration.  I  believe  these 
levels  are  minimal  and  hope  we  will  be 
able  to  sustain  this  position  through  con- 
ference with  the  House. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct  In  his  analysis. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  have  a  couple  of 
more  points. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  happy  to  cospon- 
sor  with  my  distinguished  colleague  <  Mr. 
TuNNEY )  the  amendment,  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  to  Increase  by  $30  million  the 
amount  available  for  construction  of 
health  professional  education  facilities. 
The  Nation's  health  professions  schools 
have  been  drastically  affected  by  the  ad- 
ministration's almost  total  cessation  of 
support  for  construction  programs.  Many 
of  the  Nations  medical  schools  have,  in 
response  to  legislative  enactments,  en- 
tered into  major  programs  of  expansion, 
and  many  States  have  responded  by  es- 
Ublishlng  new  medical  schools.  Califor- 
nia has  three  new  campuses  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  each  of  them  se- 
verely hindered  by  lack  of  facilities.  The 
medical  school  at  Davis  Is  graduating  its 
first  class  this  year,  an  outstanding 
achievement,  when  one  realizes  it  has 
been  done  without  a  permanent  facility. 
Instruction  has  been  offered  In  trailers, 
and  clinical  experience  has  been  gained 
from  the  county  hospital  In  Sacramento, 
some  25  miles  distant.  This  situation  is 
being  repeated  across  the  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  state- 
ment made  In  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee report  regarding  the  appropria- 
tion for  construction  funds  made  for  fis- 
cal year  1972— that  it  was  intended  that 
these  fimds  be  expended — and  not  be 
spread  over  2  years  as  the  administra- 
tion proposes — to  meet  a  demonstrated 
and  immediate  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  this  question  to 
ask:  Am  I  to  undei-stand  Mr.  President, 
that  the  possibility  of  extending  expen- 
ditures of  the  funds  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1973  over  more  than  a  year's  period 
Is  again  not  the  intention  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee:  that,  on  the  con- 
trary,', the  Senate  Is  well  aware  of  the 
emergency  situation  affecting  construc- 
tion of  health  pro^ssions  institutions 
and  wishes  to  see  these  funds  applied  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  obvious  need  of 
the  schools? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  what  we  said 
in  the  report,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  Is  fine.  I  ap- 
preciate that  very  much. 

The  recommendations  for  levels  of 
support  for  scholarships  and  loans  for 
students  are  a  major  Improvement  over 
the  levels  in  the  administration's  budget 
request.  I  believe  it  Is  still  substantially 
below  the  level  needed,  however,  and 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  withstand  any 
efforts  In  conference  to  further  dilute 
this  support. 


In  testimony  before  the  committee,  I 
had  recommended  subsUntl&Uy  higher 
appropriations  for  recrmtment  of  the 
economically  and  socially  disadvantaged 
into  the  nursing  profession.  There  has 
been  a  very  encouraging  response  to  thl« 
program  on  the  part  of  both  the  nurse 
training  institutions  and  the  students.  I 
view  this  program  as  an  excltmg  one 
which  by  making  it  possible  for  many 
people  to  enter  a  profession  for  which 
they  have  an  aptitude  and  from  which 
they  have  been  barred  for  reasons  other 
than  ability  can  have  a  salutory  effect 
on  the  understanding  and  responsiveness 
which  can  exist  between  patient  and  pro- 
fessional. Thus  I  am  disappointed  that 
the  administration  suggested  flgtire  has 
been  accepted  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  an  amendment 
that  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  17.  line  9.  delete  $897,178,000  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  $900,178,000. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  of- 
fer with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  'Mr.  Williams)  would  in- 
crease the  amoimt  available  for  nurse 
training  schools  to  recruit  and  retain 
students  from  economically  or  socially 
disadvantaged  environments.  The  com- 
mittee has  accepted  the  administration 
suggested  amount  of  $2  million  which 
is  the  same  amount  as  that  appropriated 
last  year.  I  believe  the  potential  of  pro- 
grams .supported  under  this  authority  is 
so  great  and  can  have  such  a  beneficial 
effect  on  opening  avenues  to  careers  in 
the  nursing  profession  to  young  people 
with  a  special  aptitude  for  such  service 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  uti- 
lize this  authority  to  the  maximum.  In 
addition,  this  authority  expressly  au- 
thorizes the  publicizing  to  licensed  voca- 
tional nurses  and  other  nursing  person- 
nel, sotirces  of  financial  assistance  avail- 
able to  nursing  students.  These  skilled 
Individuals  present  an  InsufBclently 
utilized  resource  for  building  up  our  pool 
of  nurses.  Many  of  them  with  additional 
training  could  become  nurses  and  need 
just  a  small  amount  of  encouragement 
to  continue  their  education. 

Therefore  I  am  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  appropriate  an  additional  $3 
million  for  these  purposes. 

These  funds  to  encourage  students 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  to 
come  to  nursing  school  can  be  used  for: 

First,  special  courses  offering  special 
academic  assistance  and  basic  science 
courses  prior  to  entering  training. 

Second,  waiving  application  fees. 

Third,  advertising  financial  assistance 
available  to  potential  students. 

Pour,  special  outreach  programs  of  re- 
cruitment In  high  schools,  and  through 
parents  groups. 

Fifth,  special  counseling  and  remedial 
work  during  training  to  help  students 
overcome  any  social  or  cultural  barriers. 


EXAMPLES    or    PKOSMUB    BUPPOITID 


In  the  southern  California  regioa, 
nursing  schools  have  Increased  the  Spai^. 
ish  surname  enrollment  of  nursing  stu- 
dents  from  19  to  44  percent.  Bi- 
lingual programs  have  been  instituted 
seeking  students  In  high  schools  and 
working  with  them  Individually  to  en- 
coiu-age  them  to  pursue  a  nursing  career. 
One  hundred  students  each  year  have 
been  recruited  through  the  California 
State  College  at  Los  Angeles  foundation. 
There  are  15  similar  programs 
throughout  the  country. 

The  division  of  nursing  lias  a  con- 
tract with  the  National  Student  Nurse 
Association  to  organize  17  target  areas  to 
establish  programs  to  recruit  students 
from  disadvantaged  environments. 

The  University  of  Portland  has  a  spe- 
cial program  aimed  at  the  northwest  re- 
gion to  recruit  Indians,  blacks,  chicanos, 
and  rural  students  to  a  nursing  career. 

The  dropout  rate  of  students  assisted 
under  these  prorisions  has  been  very  low 
compared  to  the  record  of  other  stu(tent». 
It  Is  a  highly  successful  program  with 
a  very  favorable  response,  which  could 
easily  utiUze  the  full  amount  authorized 
effectively.  There  has  been  an  excellent 
response  from  licensed  vocational  nurses 
and  nursing  assistants,  who  have  entered 
training  programs  seeking  a  career  as 
registered  nurses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  yield?  The  Parliamentarian  ad- 
vises the  Chair  that  the  amendment  is 
not  in  order  because  the  figure  has 
already  been  amended. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  considered  In  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection?    

Mr.  GRIFFIN  and  other  Senators 
obi  PC  tfd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  heard. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  cosponsor  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  the  amendment  to  bring 
the  appropriation  for  formula  grants 
under  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Act 
up  to  $65  million — only  one-half  of  full 
authorization  figure.  This  is  a  figure  I 
had  recommended  in  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee  and  which  is  critically 
needed  to  enable  State  programs  to  begin 
to  meet  the  need.  The  States  have  esti- 
mated that  their  actual  need  is  almost 
double  this  amoxmt.  I  feel  this  amend- 
ment represents  a  modest  level  of  sup- 
port, which  hopefully  will  enable  many  of 
the  States  to  explore  means  of  providing 
improved  services  to  the  developmentally 
disabled  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  noted  with  Interest 
the  committee  report  remarking  on  the 
special  problems  of  the  Vietnam  veteran 
and  his  dllBculty  In  adjusting  to  society, 
his  sense  of  isolation,  confusion,  loneli- 
ness, and  rejection.  This  is  a  matter 
which  has  been  of  great  concern  to  me, 
and,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  Hospitals  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  I  have  held  extensive 
hearings  and  heard  a  great  deal  of  testi- 
mony which  eloquently  supports  the  need 
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for  special  attention  to  be  paid  to  the 
rttuming veteran.      ,   ,^      ^  ,  .. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman,  if 
m  directing  the  National  Institutes  of 
Mental  Health,  and  the  Social  and  Re- 
hftbilitaUon  Service  to  take  a  lead  in  find- 
ing solutions  to  this  problem,  he  did  not 
also  intend  that  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration be  deeply  involved  in  these  studies 
and  in  finding  the  solutions. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  We  certainly 
believe  the  VA  should  have  a  major  role 
in  this.  The  other  agencies  should  supple- 
ment and  work  with  the  VA. 

EDUCATION 

Mr.  President,  apart  from  some  dis- 
appointments In  the  areas  of  impact  aid 
programs  and  the  title  I  compensatory 
education  program,  I  feel  that  the  com- 
auitee  has  done  a  most  laudable  job  In 
attempting  to  meet  our  Federal  com- 
mitments to  American  education. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Senate  bill  provides  nearly  $19  mil- 
lion over  the  Budget  request  for  bi- 
lingual education,  for  a  total  appropria- 
tion of  $60  million  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
Tlie  importance  of  this  appropriation 
cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  one  more 
step  in  the  direction  of  bringing  to  an 
end  the  nightmare  of  educational  neglect 
we  have  inflicted  upon  the  Spanish-sur- 
named  children  and  other  bUingiial  chil- 
dren in  my  State  of  California  and  across 
the  Nation.  I  have  urged  this  advance 
since  I  came  to  the  Senate,  and  so  I  am 
delighted  to  see,  in  this  bill,  that  we  are 
moving  farther  and  faster  toward  the 
goal  of  equal  educational  opportunity  for 
bilingual  children. 

In  the  Important  area  of  library  con- 
struction and  services,  the  committee 
must  be  commended  for  putting  Federal 
dollars  in  the  place  of  administration 
rhetoric.  For  library  construction  grants. 
the  Budget  request  was  zero.  The  Senate 
bill  provides  $15  million  for  public  li- 
brary construction,  to  be  matched  by 
local  and  regional  resources.  The  Budget 
would  have  cut  public  library  ser\'ices 
by  almost  $17  million.  The  Senate  bill 
wisely  adds  over  $20  million  In  excess 
of  1972  funding  levels  and  nearly  $37 
million  more  than  the  President's  re- 
quest. 

The  committee  has  also  moved  ahead 
strongly  in  the  area  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, which  I  feel  is  a  top  fimdlng  pri- 
ority. The  Senate  bUl  adds  some  $109 
million,  over  what  the  President  had  In 
mind,  for  grants  to  States  sind  for  special 
vocational  education  programs.  A  signif- 
icant increase,  also  recommended  by  the 
House,  is  In  the  area  of  consumer  and 
homemaking  education.  This  is  an  im- 
portant recognition  of  the  valuable  work 
these  skilled  educators  perform  in  the 
Nation's  schools. 

For  adult  education,  the  Senate  bill 
provides  an  additional  $23  million  over 
the  budget  request.  We  are  still  far  from 
meeting  our  national  needs  in  this  area. 
but  the  additional  moneys  provided  in 
this  bill  are  another  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  see  that  the 
Senate  bill  provides  nearly  $20  million  in 
over-the-budget  funds  for  our  vital 
ESEA  title  m  programs  In  supplemen- 
tary centers  and  services.  I  believe  firmly 


that  the  title  m  programs  must  be  con- 
tinued and  strengthened  if  we  are  to 
reach  new  horizons  of  educational 
change. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  one  final  ques- 
tion to  pose  to  the  chairman. 

On  pages  25  and  26  of  the  Senate  print, 
there  is  a  section  called  educational  re- 
newal. As  the  Senator  knows,  this  pro- 
posed program  by  the  OfQce  of  Educa- 
tion was  the  subject  of  an  amendment  I 
authored  to  the  higher  education  legisla- 
tion, the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972,  signed  into  law  by  the  President 
last  Friday.  My  amendment,  which  is 
now  a  part  of  the  law,  establishes  several 
Important  considerations  that  must  be 
made  by  the  Office  of  Education  in  carr^'- 
ing  out  the  mandates  of  education  legis- 
lation. 

The  conferees  on  the  higher  educa- 
tion bill  made  it  clear  in  the  language  of 
the  report  that  insufficient  authority  for 
the  renewal  program  exists  at  this  time, 
and  that  no  such  program  should  be  car- 
ried out  without  submission  of  new  legis- 
lation and  subsequent  action  by  the  au- 
thorizing committees  of  Congress. 

It  is  my  understanding,  from  reading 
the  appropriations  report  language  and 
discussions  with  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
conmiittee  iMr.  Magnuson),  that  the 
term  "educational  renewal"  appears  In 
the  bill  only  to  make  the  bill  consistent 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  admin- 
istration's budget  request  was  submitted. 
It  is  my  further  understanding  that  the 
subcommittee.  In  its  consideration  of  this 
bill,  in  no  way  gave  ssuictlon  to  the  "edu- 
cation renewal"  program,  and  that  the 
programs  listed  under  this  heading  are 
programs  under  existing  and  unchanged 
authorities.  Am  I  correct  In  that  as- 
sumption? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 

TGCt 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has 
now  recognized  the  urgency  of  our  na- 
tional literacy  problem  by  approving  a 
$22  million  funding  of  the  "right  to  read" 
program  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
Tj'pically,  the  administration  funded  this 
program  last  year  by  pirating  moneys 
from  other  deserving  programs. 

I  sponsored  and  won  a  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  education  amendments  of 
1972  which  would  have  given  "right  to 
read"  program  the  basis  in  legislation 
that  it  needs  to  protect  it  from  admin- 
istration whimsy.  I  regret  very  much  that 
this  language  was  lost  in  conference, 
when  it  became  entangled  with  the  con- 
troversial educational  renewal  program 
which  was  the  real  basis  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

So  I  am  delighted,  Mr.  President,  to 
see  this  $22  milUon  appropriation  for 
Right  to  Read. 

The  committee's  action  on  this  item  Is 
worthy  of  praise.  It  Is  also  a  tribute  to 
the  director  of  Right  to  Read,  Dr.  Ruth 
Love  Holloway,  who  rescued  this  program 
from  Oflttce  of  Education  oblivion  and 
turned  it  into  a  model  of  educational 
achievement  and  unusual  efficiency. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr.  President,  oversill  I  believe  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  in  coming  up  with  the 


recommendations  Included  in  HJl.  15417. 
I  believe  they  should  have  our  full  sup- 
port and  am  confident  they  will,  indeed, 
have  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  LAbor-HEW  appro- 
priations I  covered  seversd  of  the  issues  m 
depth,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  my  testimony  before  that 
subcommittee  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcors,  as  follows: 
STATEMXjrr  or  Sknatob  Alan  Ceanston  R«- 

GA»DaiG  Fiscal  Yea*  1973  Labob-HEW-OEO 

APPEOiniLlTlONS     BILL 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  have  thla 
opportunitv  lo  preeent  several  recommenda- 
tions to  vour  Subcommittee  on  the  level  of 
appropriations  for  health  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. .    . 

vsrhlle  In  general  the  overall  request  of  the 
administration  In  virtually  every  program  Is 
weU  below  the  demonstrated  iieed,  I  wUl  con- 
centrate on  just  a  few  areas  which  I  feel 
are  of  critical  importance. 

HEALTH     MANPOWXS     EDrCATION 

One  of  the  most  serious  deflcleacles  In  the 
administration's  budget  requests  is  la  the 
programs  supporting  the  training  of  health 
care  personnel.  This  support  takes  three  ma- 
jor forms:  construction  grants,  institutional 
support  in  the  form  of  capitation  grants  and 
special  project  grants,  and  student  support 
In  the  form  of  scholarships  and  loans. 
Ccyrutruction  granti 

To  date  letters  of  intent  have  indicated 
there  wUl  be  a  total  of  M47.7  mUUon  re- 
quested for  construction  grants.  Of  this 
amount,  I  am  closely  acquainted  with  Ave 
California  projects.  These  projects  alone  to- 
tal $53.1  mUUon  for  the  federal  share.  These 
grants  would  provide  health  science  centers 
at  three  of  the  new  campuses  of  the  Unl- 
versltv  of  CalUornla  at  Davis.  Irvine,  and  at 
San  Diego,  as  well  as  providing  badly  needed 
teachUig  faculties  for  the  U.C.  School  of  Den- 
tistry at  San  Francuco.  Another  application 
la  pending  from  the  California  School  of  Po- 
diatr}-,  which  is  one  of  the  few  Institutions 
preparing  these  skilled  professions  for  that 
seriously  short  profession  today.  These  ap- 
pUcatlons  will  be  contending  for  the  »163 
million  which  your  committee  made  avaU- 
able  for  FY  1972  and  succeeding  years,  which 
the  administration  does  not  seek  to  increase. 

The  Coalition  for  Health  Funding  has  r©o- 
ommended  that  the  full  amount  authorized 
for  construction  for  both  he«ath  professions 
schools  and  nurse  training  schools  be  ap- 
propriated. I  believe  this  recommendaUou  is 
well  grounded  in  actual  need  and  urge  your 
committee  to  recommend  the  appropriation 
of  $250  million  for  construction  of  health 
professions  schools  and  $40  million  for  con- 
struction of  nurse  training  schools  and  urge 
that  your  committee  encourage  the  r>epart- 
ment  to  move  quickly  In  determining  the  al- 
location of  theae  funds  so  that  the  schools 
may  plan  accordingly.  In  view  of  the  two  year 
Interruption  In  the  awarding  ot  construction 
grants,  I  believe  it  would  be  highly  justified 
If  the  bUl  included  language  mandating  ob- 
ligation of  these  funds  in  FY  1973. 
iTUtitutional  supporU 
.\nother  area  of  serious  Inadequacy  In  sup- 
port of  health  manpower  programs  Is  the 
underfundlng  of  Institutional  support — the 
capltstton  grant  provislonfl  anthorlsed  by 
P-ti.  92-167  arid  P.L.  92-168. 

Oonslderlng  the  really  heavy  respcr-sibU- 
Itlee  we  placed  upon  the  nation's  health 
training  institutions  to  increase  the  number 
of  students,  improve  currieulums,  and  under- 
take innovative  programs,  I  believe  we  should 
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proviae  the  n.ct'Seary  funding  support  to 
carry  .ut  these  responsibilities  I  urge  you  to 
recommend  capitation  grants  for  Schools  of 
Medicine,  Osteopathy  and  Dentistry  at  $213 
million,  for  Schools  of  the  other  health  pro- 
frssions  at  837  million,  and  for  nurse  training 
sohoolb  At  $82  million. 

Special  projects 

I  believe  it  Is  essential  that  adequate  .sup- 
p3rt  be  provided  our  health  education  Instl- 
lutlon«  to  undertake  special  projects  which 
w.U  enable  them  to  fullill  these  requirements. 
The  Congress  authorized  generoiu  sums  of 
mo:iey  for  these  purposes  conrunensurate 
With  'tb  j^Mel  ihai  many  .n<»jui  Innovations 
A  jiiiCi  iBve  :z  be  adopt«d  by  these  Insti'.u- 
tion«  ;f  our  nation  Is  to  meet  the  rising  ex- 
pectations of  Its  citizens  for  accessibility  to 
health  c.\re  uud  provide  the  health  man- 
power capable  uf  provldlnj;  ;t. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  that  thu  committee 
recommend  the  considerably  higher  funding 
for  these  purposes  recommended  by  the 
Co&lltlon — $13,800,000  and  $38,000,000  for 
health  professions  and  nursing  schools  re- 
spectively. These  project  grants  will  provide 
the  Impetus  to  the  medical  schools  to  Initiate 
new  methods  of  training — in  many  instances 
bringing  the  medical  sch^iol  program  Into 
the  provision  of  health  care  in  the  com- 
munity In  demonstrations  providing  needed 
experience  to  the  medical  or  nursing  or  allied 
health  student  and  at  the  same  time  filling 
a  community  need.  Requests  In  FY  1972 
u>tallecl  over  »!20  million,  double  the  amount 
aVallable  The  need  In  PY  1973  will  be  that 
much  greater. 

Another  authority  for  support  'n  these 
institutions  is  that  cf  grants  for  financial 
distress.  In  the  case  of  schools  of  nursing 
the  administration  has  requested  on.y  $2 
million  out  af  an  authorization  of  $10  u.M- 
Uon  The  CoaUtlon  for  HeaJth  Funding  has 
estimated  the  full  amount  Is  required,  and 
I  believe  the  fact  that  144  schools  of  nurs- 
ing m  fUcaJ  year  1972  applied  for  financial 
distress  grants  totaling  $14.5  nallllon  Indi- 
cates the  need  is  real.  I  urge  yotir  committee 
to  recommend  the  appropriation  of  $10  mil- 
lion for  financial  distress  grants  for  Schools 
of  Nursing. 

Student  sckolarships  and  loam 
An  area  which  Is  of  great  concern  to  me 
Is  that  of  the  assistance  provided  our  stu- 
dents during  their  years  of  training.  Stu- 
der.t  '.oans  and  scholarships  have  been  con- 
sistently below  the  need  for  the  past  several 
years.  Tour  committee  has  each  time  gen- 
erously appropriated  .sums  above  the  ad- 
ministration request.  However,  the  student 
Is  especially  hard  hit  In  these  times  of  serious 
Inflation  and  must  rely  heavily  on  loans 
and  scholarships  to  complete  his  studies. 
The  situation  In  the  nation's  schools  of 
health  is  a  very  critical  one.  The  Coalition 
for  Health  Purdlng  has  determined  that 
there  Is  a  demonstrated  need  for  $29  mil- 
lion for  scholarships  for  students  in  the 
health  professions  schools  and  of  S58  mil- 
lion for  students  of  nursing.  The  adminis- 
tration has  requested  $15.5  million  for  schol- 
arships for  students  of  the  health  profes- 
sions and  $19.5  million  for  scholarships  for 
ntirslng  students.  These  requests  obviously 
are  well  below  the  level  needed.  With  the  In- 
creased efforts  health  education  schools  are 
placing  on  recruiting  students  from  the  lower 
Income  family,  the  amounts  available  for 
scholarships  beoome  all  the  more  critical. 
I  urge  you  to  recommend  substantially  high- 
er levels  of  funding  for  scholarships  for  these 
students. 

Despite  the  administration's  professed 
preference  for  student  loans  as  a  means  of 
assisting  the  health  care  student  to  com- 
plete his  studies.  Its  budget  request  Is  well 
below  the  level  which  w«s  authorized  and 
which  the  Ooalltlon  for  Health  Funding  rec- 
ommends. 


The  administration  requests  funding  Tor 
loans  at  only  80%  of  the  level  authorized  for 
health  professions  students  and  at  70%  of 
the  level  authorized  for  nursing  students.  I 
urge,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  committee 
recommend  fvmdlng  of  the  student  loan 
program  at  the  full  level  of  authorization.  $66 
million  for  health  professions  students,  and 
«30  million  for  nursing  students. 
Programs  for  the  recruttment  and  retentvm 

of   ftnancially  and  socially  disadvantagtd 

students 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  component  of  both  the 
Health  Professions  and  Nurse  Training  Acts 
is  a  provision  I  authored  in  the  Senate  for 
the  rc<rultment  and  retention  of  Indlvldusils 
wui>  1  high  potential  lor  training,  who  be- 
cause of  economic  or  socially  disadvantaged 
backgrounds  would  not  without  special  en- 
couragement seek  training  in  the  health 
profeaslons.  The  administration  has  budgeted 
$2.5  million  for  these  purposes  under  the 
health  professions  legislation  and  $2  million 
of  the  $5  million  atithorlzed  In  the  Nurse 
Training  Act.  Because  of  the  lanugage  ear- 
marking funds  for  these  purposes  In  the 
health  professions  legislation  the  amount 
requested  by  the  administration  will  not 
severely  limit  the  funds  optimally  available 
to  the  schools  but  will  result  in  a  reduction 
from  the  maximum  authorized  for  these  pur- 
poses. The  Administration  request  for  only 
$2  million  for  support  of  these  programs  In 
nursing  schools  would  constitute  a  severe 
reduction  which  will  seriously  alTect  the 
nursing  school's  ability  to  carry  out  effec- 
tive recruitment  and  retention  programs  for 
disadvantaged  students.  Obviously,  the  suc- 
cess of  these  minority  recruitment  programs 
cannot  be  achieved  without  strenuous  ef- 
forts and  a  significant  Investment  of  the 
school's  financial  resources.  I  hope  that  this 
subcommittee  will  enable  the  Federal  share 
of  these  costs  to  be  an  adequate  one  by 
recommending  appropriations  at  the  au- 
iliorized  level  of  $5  million  for  schools  of 
Nursing  and  by  Increasing  the  appropriation 
recommendation  for  Health  Manpower  Edu- 
cation Initiative  Awards. 

AUied  health 

While  I  have  spent  some  time  discussing 
the  needs  of  programs  for  the  training  of  the 
traditional  health  professional  and  the 
nurse,  there  Is  another  category  of  health 
personnel  which  la  critically  important  to  the 
provision  of  modern  health  care.  That  Is  the 
allied  health  professional.  With  the  Increas- 
ing medical  knowledge  and  development  of 
new  techniques  and  of  new  equipment,  more 
and  more  new  specialized  skills  are  required. 
The  number  of  specialities  Is  now  at  about 
200.  There  Is  a  serK  is  shortage  of  clinical 
training  facilities  and  -^f  teachers  for  these 
new  professions.  Fund'ng  of  the  authorities 
which  will  provide  the  wis  for  the  develop- 
ment of  these  profess': ma. .s  nas  consistently 
been  well  below  the  ueec  Two  areas  of  sup- 
port which  are  of  critical  Importance  to  these 
schools  are  the  Institutional  Suppwrt  Grants 
and  the  Special  Projects  Grants. 

The  Institutional  Support  Grants  have  a 
total  authorization  of  $45,000,000,  however, 
funding  has  been  $10,000,000  or  less  each 
year.  Additionally,  appropriations  In  this 
category  have  been  limited  to  only  the  Spe- 
cial Improvement  Grant  with  nothing  for  the 
Basic  Improvement  Grant,  Schools  will  soon 
be  forced  to  abolish  some  of  their  programs 
In  the  allied  health  professions  without 
some  type  of  basic  support. 

The  Special  Improvement  Grant  Is  needed 
to  continue  the  development  of  new  and  In- 
novative programs  If  educational  Institu- 
tions are  to  meet  the  demands  for  training 
personnel  for  new  and  emerging  professions 
resulting  from  new  and  emerging  technolo- 
gies. Special  Improvement  Grant  authoriza- 
tion is  $30,000,000  but  the  budget  request  Is 
$14  mUUon. 


I  urge  your  Committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
recommend  appropriations  at  the  level  of 
authorization  as  suggested  by  the  Coalition 
for  Health  Funding— $15  mlUlon  for  basic  im- 
provement  grants  and  $30  million  for  special 
Improvement  grants. 

A  second  area  of  critical  Importance  is  tlw 
continued  funding  of  the  Special  Prcieet 
Grant  wn'rh  again  helps  to  develop  un 
prog.ams  tc  >;:«et  new  social  needs.  Whllt 
this  category  has  received  some  support  in 
the  past  It  licver  has  been  funded  sufBclentlv 
A'lthoriiatlon  for  the  Special  Project  Grant 
IS  $30,000,000.  of  which  $14,745,000  was  fund- 
ed  last  year  and  only  $5,000,000  the  prevlom 
year.  I  urge  a  recommendation  cf  *30  million 
for  this  purpose. 

An  area  which  soon  v.lll  be  of  critical 
importance  Is  that  of  construction.  Construc- 
tion funds  for  allied  health  education  have 
never  been  appropriated.  Until  recently  there 
was  very  little  need  for  such  funds  Inasmtjch 
as  programs  could  be  hotised  In  facilities  con- 
taining related  health  educational  programs. 
However,  the  growth  of  these  programs  indi- 
cates that  In  the  foreseeable  future  some 
construction  will  be  needed  and  thoughtful 
consideration  in  this  area  at  this  point  In 
time  very  well  could  offset  some  problems 
that  are  bound  to  arise  in  the  next  year  or 
so  should  program  growth  continue  Authori- 
zation for  construction  is  $40,000,000  and 
the  Coalition  for  Health  Funding  has  deter- 
mined this  amount  can  be  effectively  used. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Coalltlon'i 
recommendation  and  urgp  vour  Committee 
to  appropriate  funds  at  the  lull  level  of 
authorizations. 

KATIOXAL    INSTIXrTES    OF    HEALTH 

Since  1970,  the  research  procrains  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  have  done  lit- 
tle more  than  maintain  their  levels  of  sup- 
port  In  the  face  of  steadily  rising  inflation 
This  year,  with  the  increased  emphasi.^  placed 
on  research  at  two  of  the  Institutes.  Cancer 
and  Heart,  the  overall  Increase  In  financial 
support  of  NIH  programs  will  not  enable  the 
bulk  of  the  Institutes  to  even  keep  pace  with 
Inflation.  I  certainly  do  not  disagree  with  the 
Increased  support  of  research  Into  Cancer 
and  Heart  Disease — I  fully  supported  and 
actively  participated  In  the  development  of 
legislation  which  would  authorize  these  in- 
creases— however,  I  would  like  to  see  the 
financial  support  of  the  >ther  Institutes  in- 
creased at  levels  morf  commensurate  with 
the  need.  I  fully  su;^p-  r'  the  higher  figures 
recommended  by  th^  Onrtlltlon  for  Health 
Funding  In  each  insi  Ki.ce  These  recommen- 
dations were  arrived  at  ov  highly  knowledge- 
able experts  In  their  respective  fields  and 
after  cold  analytic  J  irtuments  were  made  of 
the  potential  for  p>sitlve  accomplishments 
In  the  specific  areas  These  recommendations 
represent  an  Increase  of  $380,950,000  over  the 
President's  budget  request 

To  Illustrate  the  potential  that  Is  being 
thwarted  by  the  low  level  of  support  for 
NIH  Institutes.  I  would  like  to  discuss  just 
a  few  areas  in  more  detail. 

Reduction  in  research  training  grants 

A  situation  which  has  been  of  serious  con- 
cern to  me  In  the  last  three  fiscal  years  has 
been  the  steady  reduction  In  the  number  of 
research  training  grants  supported  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

The  budget  presentation  for  Fiscal  Year 
1973  Indicates  the  number  of  such  grants 
has  been  reduced  throughout  NIH  by  114 
since  fiscal  year  1971.  This  reduction  Is  really 
much  more  severe  than  appears  on  the  sur- 
face when  one  takes  Into  account  the  fact 
that  research  training  grants  supported  by 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  have  Increased 
from  171  to  215. 

One  critical  decrease  which  has  recently 
been  brought  to  my  attention  Is  that  of  the 
number  of  training  grants  supported  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious 
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Diseases.  Of  the  151  training  grants  sup- 
Doried  in  fiscal  year  1971,  24  will  be  terml- 
nited  in  hscal  year  1972.  Six  of  these  are  in 
jUergy  and  immunology. 

Given  the  prevalence  of  allergies  In  the 
nopulation  and  the  impact  of  the  disabUltles 
r«ultn.g  from  allergies  on  an  individual's 
ftijUity  to  follow  a  normal  life,  such  severe 
reductions  in  support  of  training  programs 
m  this  area  would  appear  to  have  far-reach- 
ing effects. 

Allergy -asthma  Is  the  leading  cause  of 
chronic  dlsabUlty  in  chUdren;  four  percent 
of  the  U.S.  population  is  handicapped  by 
asthma.  Twenty-three  percent  of  the  lost 
days  from  school  have  been  attributed  to  ab- 
sence due  to  asthma,  and  over  six  million 
work  days  a  year  are  lost  due  to  asthma. 

Funding  for  research  in  allergy  has  ex- 
panded only  minimally  In  the  past  5  years. 
and  training  in  research  and  care  of  allergic 
patients  has  remained  stationary.  With  the 
annual  lafiatlouary  increases  In  funds  re- 
quired to  fluaace  committed  programs,  both 
new  and  competitive  renewal  programs  fund- 
ing must  coine  from  an  ever  shrinking  pool 
of  funds— this  has  resulted  In  sharp  reduc- 
tions m  the  number  of  such  progranis.  Mr. 
C'nairman,  I  heartily  concur  In  the  recom- 
mendation made  to  your  Committee  that 
$500,000  be  earmarked  for  this  specific  area 
of  support  and  training  programs  In  pediatric 
allergy. 

A  specific  training  program  Is  the  Pediatric 
Allergy  Training  Program  at  the  University 
of  California,  San  Francisco,  Medical  Center. 
This  program  Is  the  oldest  and  the  major 
NIH  sponsored  training  program  In  pediatric 
allergy-asthma  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
produced  trainees  who  have  now  Instituted 
new  pediatric  allergy-asthma  training  pro- 
grams at  six  medical  schools.  This  achieve- 
ment 13  In  addition  to  the  number  of  patients 
the  training  program  Itself  Is  able  to  pro- 
vide with  treatment.  Unfortunately,  the 
funds  allocated  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Allergy  and  Infectious  Disease  were  insufll- 
elent  to  provide  continued  support  of  this 
outstanding  program.  It  is  among  the  24 
which  wUl  be  terminated.  The  Immediate  re- 
sult will  be  the  return  of  the  Director  of  the 
Program,  as  well  as  the  two  trainees  cur- 
rently recruited  for  the  program,  to  private 
practice,  the  abandoning  of  a  special  treat- 
ment program  in  San  Francisco  which  serves 
2.000  low-income  chUdren  a  year,  and  the 
severe  reduction  of  the  treatment  program 
at  the  San  Francisco  U.C.  Medical  Center 
to  one  fourth  of  its  current  capacity  to  treat 
patients. 

The  efforts  of  the  reduction  in  this  pro- 
gram Is  symptomatic  of  the  effects  In  reduc- 
tion of  other  highly  worthy  training  proj- 
ects. 

I  urge  that  every  consideration  be  given 
to  halting  the  steady  decrease  In  overall  sup- 
port of  training  programs  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  The  faUure  to  main- 
tain these  programs  at  at  least  current  levels 
will  have  long  term  repercussions  in  terms 
of  severely  reducing  the  number  of  future 
faculty  members  capable  of  providing  train- 
ing for  future  health  care  manpower. 
Need  for  basic  research 

Another  area  of  far  reaching  consequences 
which  Is  affected  by  the  steady  decrease  In 
funding  support  Is  that  of  basic  research. 
The  Coalition  for  Health  Funding  estimates 
that  aside  from  the  cancer  and  heart  disease 
programs,  the  Administration  proposes  only 
a  3.3  percent  Increase  over  fiscal  year  1972 
for  NIH  research;  yet  the  annual  Infiatlon 
rate  for  health  research  Is  between  five  and 
six  percent.  This  pattern  has  been  followed 
over  the  past  three  years.  The  result  has  been 
a  sharp  decline  in  the  number  of  research 
grants  supported  from  12,292  in  1966  to  an 
estimated  9,015  In  1971.  The  percentage  of 
NIH  approved  applications  for  research  proj- 


ects which  were  not  funded  rose  from  28  Tc 
in  1966  to  an  estimated  52  percent  in  1971. 
This  Is  an  overall  percentage — in  some  In- 
stitutes the  rate  of  rejection  is  much  higher. 
One  trend  which  has  developed  which  I  am 
unable  to  evaluate  Is  that  fewer  research 
applications  are  approved  now.  I  am  unable 
to  Judge  If  this  Is  due  to  a  poorer  quality 
of  research  being  suggested  (which  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  quality  of  work 
achieved  in  the  pastl  or  is  due  to  the  realistic 
appraisal  by  the  NIH  review  councils  that 
there  will  be  insufflclent  funds  to  fund  all 
applications  having  merit  and  that  stricter 
standards  should  be  imposed  on  those  Judged 
to  be  of  high  priority.  In  any  event  the  result 
of  reduced  support  by  NIH  Is  a  stifling  of 
research  endeavor. 

I  would  like  to  concentrate  on  one  small 
area  of  basic  research  and  attempt  to  show 
the  implications  to  all  of  us  of  our  nation's 
failure  to  pursue  the  possibilities  for  basic 
research.  This  Is  the  area  of  basic  research 
In  genetics,  fetal  growth,  and  development 
Obviously,  these  areas  of  research  have  pro- 
found consequences  In  any  effort  to 
minimize  the  number  of  Infants  born  that 
are  brain  damaged,  have  mental  retardation, 
cerebral  palsy  or  other  disabilities. 

When  one  looks  at  the  statistics  the  im- 
f)ortanoe  of  research  In  this  area  Is  over- 
powering. Eight  p>ercent  of  the  Infants  born 
in  the  United  States  are  Judged  "premature." 
The  incidence  rises  to  14%  among  low  Income 
mothers.  This  Is  a  term  for  those  infsunts  who 
are  bom  weighing  lees  than  four  and  a  half 
p>ounde.  Basic  research  Is  needed  to  determine 
what  causes  the  slowness  in  developwnent  of 
this  fetus  as  well  as  In  what  causes  the  Ini- 
tiation of  spontaneous  premature  labor  in 
pregnant  women.  The  child  who  Is  born  un- 
der these  circumstances  needs  special  care, 
sometimes  a  special  environment.  This  child 
often  (about  one-fourth  of  premature  in- 
fants) suffers  from  a  special  respiratory  dis- 
ease affecting  Its  lungs.  In  lOTr  of  the  pre- 
mature Infants,  it  results  In  death.  Other  in- 
fants suffer  from  a  metabolic  blood  disorder 
which  leads  to  cerebral  palsy  or  mental  re- 
tardation. Others  have  difficulty  adjusting  to 
changes  In  temperature  which  severely  af- 
fect the  circulatory  system  and  in  some  In- 
stances results  in  death.  Theee  are  problems 
affecting  the  so-called  "premature  "  Infant. 

Basic  research  Is  also  needed  In  problems 
relating  to  infancy  and  early  childhood. 

Another  disease  which  continues  to  bsJBe 
science  and  to  leave  behind  It  not  only  the 
death  of  an  infant,  but  also  a  severe  emo- 
tional and  psychological  Imprint  on  the  par- 
ent Is  SIDS — the  sudden  Inftint  death  syn- 
drome. This  mysterious  malady,  or  group  of 
diseases,  results  In  sudden  death  for  an  esti- 
mated 10,000  Infants  a  year  In  the  United 
Statee,  who  were  apparently  healthy  In- 
fsuits  before  their  death.  Senator  Mondale 
has  taken  the  lead  in  developing  national 
concern  for  this  problem,  and  I  have  cospon- 
sored  with  him.  as  you  have,  Mr.  Chairman, 
legislation  which  will  focus  attention  on 
those  areas  related  to  this  syndrome  In  which 
little  is  known. 

Another  problem  having  fantastic  Impli- 
cations Is  that  of  the  effects  of  malnutrition 
In  the  mother  on  fetal  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Just  a  few  years  ago  the  question  was 
raised  of  the  effect  of  maternal  undernutri- 
tion on  the  infant  of  a  given  pregnancy  and 
the  specter  of  mental  retardation  was  sug- 
gested. Recent  work  now  suggests  that  ma- 
ternal undernutrition  may  not  only  affect  the 
Infant  of  a  given  pregnancy,  but  even  that 
of  the  second  generation.  Additional  research 
Is  needed  to  determine  what  causes  the 
damage  in  this  second  generation. 

Studies  have  Indicated  that  there  may  be 
a  large  group  of  congenital  defects  caused 
by  environmental  factors  such  as  atmos- 
pheric carbon  monoxide,  lead,  or  other  fac- 


wjrs.  The  Implloatlona  obvloualy  require  ad- 
ditional Etudlea 

I  hope  these  few  illustrations  I  have  used 
have  Indicated  areas  of  basic  research  which 
should  be  expanded  In  one  small  part  of  one 
Institute  of  NIH.  This  Is  not  esoteric  re- 
search. It  has  everyday  human  applicability, 
This  la  representative  of  the  type  of  basic 
research  that  NIH  can  support,  and  Indic- 
ative of  the  type  of  research  that  vrtll  not 
be  completed  If  NIH  lacks  the  resources  to 
support  It. 

FAMILT     PLANNING     SEBVICES      POPtTLATlON     RB- 
SBAECK    AND    POPtOATION    IBtJCATION 

Another  category  of  programs  In  which  I 
am  convinced  this  nation  must  place  a  major 
emphasis,  is  that  of  programs  affecting  our 
population  size.  The  Commission  on  Popu- 
lation Growth  and  the  American  Future 
which  has  recently  completed  extensive 
studies  on  population  dynamics  and  their  re- 
lationship to  the  quality  of  life  reached  the 
principal  conclusion  that  we  must  plan  for 
a  stabilized  population  In  order  to  preserve 
the  quality  of  life  we  cherish.  The  first  step 
essential  in  effecting  such  a  plan  Is  to  pro- 
vide tools  with  which  each  family  can 
choose  Its  size.  The  three  basic  tools  which 
would  be  necessary  for  realization  of  a  na- 
tional population  policy  are  sufficient  family 
planning  services  to  all  those  who  w  ant  them 
but  are  outside  the  mainstream  of  health 
care,  research  in  population  which  can  p>er- 
fect  each  Individual's  means  of  governing 
the  size  of  his  family,  and  population  educa- 
tion which  can  make  each  individual  aware 
of  the  consequences  of  unchecked  pnspula- 
tlon  growth. 

Family  planning  services 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  ordered  re- 
ported a  bill  which  authorizes  increased  ap- 
propriations authorizations  for  Section  1001 
(C)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  au- 
thorizing grants  and  contracts  for  family 
planning  services. 

This  action  was  taken  in  response  to  the 
Administration  s  request  for  increased  appro- 
priations authorizations  of  $21.5  million  for 
those  purposes.  The  Senate  added  increased 
authorities  of  $37.6  million,  from  the  cur- 
rently authorized  level  of  $90,000,000  to 
$127,300  000  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Human  Re- 
sources held  a  full  day  of  hearmgs  i  April  17. 
1972)  on  the  suggested  administration  in- 
crease and  received  testimony  from  the  Ad- 
ministration, from  representatives  of  orga- 
nizations coordlnatmg  family  planning 
service  programs  on  a  nationwide  basis  as 
well  as  directors  of  programs  in  local  com- 
munities which  demonstrated  that  the  ad- 
ministration's suggested  increase  of  $21 .6 
million  for  PHS  Act  title  X  authority  project 
grants  was  offset  almost  entirely  by  an  $18 
million  decrease  below  Fiscal  Year  1972 
spending  for  Social  Security  Act  title  V 
I  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Project!  grants 
(minus  $9  million)  and  OEO  Family  plan- 
ning projects  ( minus  $9  million  i .  Testimony 
presented  to  the  Subcommittee  showed  that 
the  administration  request  was  insufflclent 
to  keep  the  Federal  programs  on  target  to 
meet  the  announced  Federal  goal  of  pro- 
viding family  planning  services  by  1975  to 
tHe  approximately  6.6  million  women  wanting 
these  services  but  unable  to  afford  them. 

The  $127,300,000  authorization  which  the 
Senate  has  adopted  instead  will  enable  the 
administration  to  maintain  Its  momentum 
toward  reaching  its  goal. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  your  Committee  to 
recommend  an  appropriation  of  the  full 
$137,300,000  authorized  by  the  recent  action 
of  the  Senate  under  section  1001  (c)  au- 
thorities, and  In  addition  to  appropriate  the 
$19  million  requested  by  the  admlnlstratk» 
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for  support  of  family  planning  services  under 
title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Population  retearch 
The  I^resldent's  budget  requert  ignores  al- 
most totally  the  population  re«e*rch  author- 
ities of  the  Public  Health  Service-  Act,  which 
total  some  i»83  million,  $66  mllllcm  author- 
ised by  title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  and  938  million  under  NIH  basic  author- 
ities. The  President's  budget  request  of  $44- 
040.000  represents  substantially  less  than 
half  of  the  amovmt  which  Is  authorized  and 
Is  well  below  the  $76  million  which  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
had  estimated  in  iu  own  projwrtlona  could 
be  effectively  utUlzed  In  fiscal  year  1873  for 
population  research. 

Today,  there  is  as  yet  no  completely  safe 
and  effective  means  of  contraception  avail- 
able to  any  woman,  rich  or  poor.  Research 
Is  urgently  required  to  develop  a  means  of 
voluntary  control  of  reproduction. 

Dr.  Richard  Blandau,  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  an  eminent  professor  of  Bio- 
logical Structure,  has  stated:  "It  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  state  that  every  step  In  the 
biology  and  physiology  of  reproduction  In 
the  human  needs  an  urgent  and  expanded 
research  effort  so  that  contraceptive  meth- 
ods need  not  be  based  on  empirical  proce- 
dures." 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  research  In  the 
development  of  contraceptives  and  In  re- 
production Itself,  there  Ls  an  urgent  need 
for  social  research  In  the  areas  of  papulation 
dynamics.  More  must  be  learned  atjout  the 
social,  economic,  and  personal  factors  which 
Influence  desired  family  size,  about  the  ef- 
fects of  Increasing  urbanization  on  our 
society,  the  potential  influences  on  popula- 
tion change  created  unintentionally  by 
government  policies,  the  social  and  economic 
consequences  of  population  change  and  how 
to  plan  for  them. 

Important  to  the  conduct  of  this  needed 
research  Is  the  development  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  Individuals  trained  to  conduct 
Investigations  In  population  and  related 
fields.  The  administration  has  requested 
$1,871,000.  the  same  level  of  funding  which 
was  appropriated  last  year  for  training 
grants  by  the  Center  for  Population  Research. 
Given  the  increased  costs  due  to  inflation, 
the  result  will  be  a  reduction  In  the  numbers 
of  training  grants  supported.  Reduction  la 
training  programs  Is  a  partlculso-ly  short- 
sighted approach  to  the  development  of  sci- 
entific technology.  For  progress  to  be  made 
there  Is  a  need  to  continuously  lafiise  new 
Ideas  and  fresh  approaches  to  our  body  of 
Itnowledge.  The  research  of  the  future  will 
depend  on  the  numbers  of  trained  research 
workers  who  are  attracted  to  this  field  today. 
Earlier  I  expressed  my  hope  That  your 
Committee  would  recommend  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  research  training  grants  be  halted. 
In  the  case  of  Population  Research  the  reduc- 
tion has  very  serious  implications.  I  would 
nice  to  mention  at  this  point  the  inadequacy 
of  the  Administration's  request  for  funds 
for  training  grants  and  contracts  authorized 
by  title  X  of  the  PHS  Act — with  $4  mlllfon 
authorised  the  Administration  has  requested 
only  t3  million.  I  urge  your  Committee  to 
recommend  the  full  amount  authorized. 

No  lees  Important  and  vital  to  the  devel- 
opment of  researchers  and  population  re- 
search Itself  Is  the  establishment  of  popula- 
tion research  centers.  The  centers  accelerate 
research  progress  by  providing  pooled  facil- 
ities to  investigators,  and  stimulate  interest 
and  activity  in  all  asijects  of  the  population 
problem.  The  Center  for  Population  Research 
currently  supports  four  Population  Research 
Centers.  Dr.  Kenneth  Ryan,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  School  oX  Medicine  at  San 
Diego.  In  contributing  to  the  dociunent  pub- 
lished by  the  PoptUatlon  Crlsla  Committee 
last  year  "Mankind's  Greatest  Need"  esti- 
mated from  10  to  16  centers  were  required 


In  the  United  States  to  foster  Interdisci- 
plinary investigation  of  aU  aspects  of  popu- 
lation problems. 

When  the  estimates  of  the  scientific  re- 
search community  are  pulled  together,  the 
need  for  population  research  funding  varies 
from  «75  million  up  to  Wll  million.  The 
latter  figure  was  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Population  Research  Report  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare In  1969.  The  former  much  more  modest 
sum  was  recommended  by  then  Secretary  of 
HEW,  Robert  Pinch  in  1969  in  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  en  the  Tydmgs  bUl,  and  was 
repeated  again  In  Departmental  projections 
In  developing  the  Five  Year  Plan  for  Family 
Planning  Services  and  Population  Research 
Programs. 

This  latter  figure  of  975  mUllon  for  Popu- 
lation Research  Is  a  very  realistic  projection 
of  the  sum  that  can  be  targeted  usefully  to 
priority  programs  m  Fiscal  Year  1973,  and 
one  I  urge  your  Committee  to  recommend. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Center  for  Population 
Research  has  mounted  a  highly  effective  re- 
search program  with  limited  funds  and  lim- 
ited   staff.    The    scientific    community,    the 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and  the 
.\merlcan   Future,   and   the   public   at   large 
have  all  evidenced  a  concern  that  these  pro- 
grams be  Increased.  To  mount  the  program 
at  the  level  which  hAs  been  recommended, 
additional  staff  will  be  essential  for  the  Cen- 
ter. The  Department's  request  is  very  defi- 
cient m  this  area,  I  would  hope  that  with  the 
Increased  appropriations  recommendations  I 
urge,  from  15  to  20  additional  Individuals  can 
be  added  to  the  Center's  staff. 
Population  education 
The  third  base  on  which  a  population  pol- 
icy must  stand  Is  that  of  population  educa- 
tion. Although  I  have  listed  It  last,  that  Is 
certainly  no  Indication  of  Its  priority.  I  feel 
a  comprehensive  population  education  pro- 
gram   Is    vital    to    the    achievement    of    the 
objectives    of    the    Tydlngs    bUl.    A    smaU 
amount  is  authorized  for  these  purposes  In 
the  authorities  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,    but   even   so.    the   entire    amount   has 
never   been   appropriated,   and   the   amount 
that  has  been  appropriated  has  been  spent 
basically  for  the  distribution  of  family  plan- 
ning  Information.   Last  year  I  held   several 
days  of  Intensive  hearings  on  the  Issue  of 
population  growth  and  population  education 
In  which  It  was  clearly  shown  that  there  Is  a 
critical  need  for  population  education  pro- 
grams. The  recent  report  of  the  Commission 
on   Population    Growth    and    the    American 
Future  certainly  bears  this  out.  I  urge  you 
to  recommend  appropriations  for  population 
education  programs  up  to  the  full  amount 
authorized — «1J250.000. 

I  believe  this  amount  would  enable  the 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Population  Affairs  to  gather  the  staff  and 
develop  the  programs  essential  to  establish 
adequate  jxjpulatlon  education  programs. 
Funding  at  this  level  would  also  enable 
that  Office  to  provide  the  necessary  coordi- 
nation of  population  education  activities  of 
the  Office  of  Education,  the  National  Center 
for  Family  Planning,  the  National  Institute 
of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development, 
and  other  appropriate  units  ■within  H.E.W. 

NATIONAI,    IKSTrrtrTE    OF    MENTAL     HIALTH 

There  are  four  major  areas  of  the  national 
mental  health  program  which  are  of  particu- 
lar concern  to  me  and  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Nation's  most  populous  State.  These  are:  1) 
faUure  to  provide  support  for  continued 
growth  and  development  of  the  critically 
Important  community  mental  health  centers 
program  Including  the  special  program  for 
services  to  meet  the  mental  health  needs  of 
children,  2)  continued  efforts  by  the  Admin- 
istration to  totally  eliminate  Federal  sup- 
port for  the  training  of  psychiatrists  and, 
for  the  first  time,  surfacing  of  the  Admin- 
istration's Intent   also  to  eliminate  mental 


health  training  programs  for  other  phvsl 
clans  and  for  nurses,  3)  total  faUure  to  sun- 
port  the  recently-Initiated  efforts  to  flnall* 
cope  with  the  devastating  problem  of  aico- 
holism,  and  4)  freeztag  the  NIMH  program 
m  basic  and  applied  research  at  the  level  of 
the  previous  year. 

Community  mental  health  centers  program 
The  Administration's  request  for  the  staff, 
ing  of  community  mental  health  centers  for 
FY  73  Is  $135.1  mUllon— idenUcal  wUh  the 
FY  72  appropriation.  It  Is  estimated  that  less 
than  $8  million  of  these  funds  will  be  avail. 
able  for  the  Initiation  of  new  project.s  This 
would  mean  that  at  the  most  20  new  centers 
could  be  initiated  during  FY  1973.  if  this 
rate  cf  growth  of  the  program  were  to  con. 
tlnue.  it  would  take  until  the  year  2022  be- 
fore  the  goal  of  nationwide  coverage  bv  com- 
prehensive community  mental  health  pro. 
grams  could  be  achieved.  Clearly  we  shouM 
not  and  cannot  accept  this  retreat  from  the 
national  commitment  made  to  this  innova- 
tive program  by  the  Congress  and  by  previ- 
ous Administrations. 

Taking  into  account  the  'backlog"  of  ap- 
proved but  unfunded  projects  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  the  anticipated  new  proj- 
ects for  the  next  fiscal  year,  I  would  strongly 
urge  that  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee Increase  the  Administration's  request 
for  this  program  from  $135.1  million  to  $200  1 
million. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
through  the  actions  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  was  able  this 
year  to  Initiate  for  the  first  time  the  special 
program  under  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  to  provide  mental  health 
services  for  children  The  Administration's 
request  of  $10  million  for  this  program  would 
allow  for  the  Initiation  of  only  4  new  projects 
during  FY  73.  The  mental  health  needs  of 
children — in  deprived  areas  as  well  as  in  sub- 
urbs— are  well-known.  Problems  of  drug 
abuse,  of  alienation,  of  antisocial  behavior 
and — less  dramatic,  but  equally  important — 
the  loss  to  the  future  of  the  Nation  m  terms 
of  unrealized  potentialities  require  a  signifi- 
cant expansion  of  mental  health  programs 
throughout  the  country.  The  Congress,  in  its 
Amendments  to  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  of  1970.  authorized  a  pro- 
gram of  specialized  services  for  children.  For 
FY  1973  the  authorization  was  $30  million. 
This  amount  would  permit  the  development 
of  60  new  programs  of  mental  health  services 
for  children  during  FY  1973.  I  strongly  r.rge 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to 
authorize  this  full  amount  of  $30  million. 
Construction 

Finally,  where  the  Congress  had  author- 
ized $100  million  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion and  renovation  of  facilities  for  mental 
health  centers,  the  Administration  has  re- 
quested no  funds  at  all.  Surveys  made  of  the 
natlonsU  need  for  the  construction  and  ren- 
ovation of  community  mental  health  facili- 
ties indicate  that  at  a  minimum  100  com- 
munities require  such  funds.  I  hope  your 
Committee  will  recommend  an  appropnation 
of  the  fiUl  amount  authorized — $100  million. 
Mental  health  training  programs 

Last  year  the  President.  In  his  budget  re- 
quest for  FY  72,  proposed  the  rapid  phasing 
out  of  Federal  support  for  the  training  of 
psychiatrists.  At  a  time  when  there  l.s  in- 
creasing concern  about  mental  health  and 
other  related  social  problems.  It  appeared 
ludicrous  to  remove  the  major  single  source 
which  has  enabled  medical  schools  through- 
out the  country  to  strengthen  their  training 
programs  In  this  Important  medical  specialty 
area.  Wisely  the  Congress  restored  the  funds 
which  had  been  eliminated  In  the  Admin- 
istration's original  request.  This  year  again 
the  President's  budget  proposes  a  major  cut 
of  $7  million  in  the  psychiatric  training  pro- 
gram. This  cut   (close  to  24  percent  of  the 
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total  Federal  support  for  the  training  of 
psychiatric  physicians)  would  eliminate  over 
to' specialized  training  programs  and  would 
i^BUlt,  within  a  two-year  period,  in  the  grad- 
uation of  600  fewer  psychiatrists.  Clearly  It 
It  nonsensical  to  take  such  a  step  at  this  time 

Increasingly,  psychiatric  training  programs 
throughout  the  country  are  preparmg  young 
men  and  women  for  work  in  community  men- 
tal health  programs  and  for  work  In  the 
q)eclallzed  areas  of  child  mental  health,  drug 
abuse,  addiction,  antisocial  behavior  and 
sgmg.  Increasingly  too,  the  emphasis  is  on 
the  preparation  of  psychiatrists  for  careers  of 
pnbllc  service.  I  strongly  urge  restoration  of 
the  17  million  cut  from  the  NIMH  psychiatric 
training  program  in  the  Administration's  FY 
78   budget    request. 

The  President's  1973  budget  request  also 
proposes  the  virtual  elimination  of  two  other 
key  mental  health  training  programs. 
Through  the  first  of  these  (undergraduate 
psychiatry)  assistance  Is  provided  to  medical 
schools  throughout  the  country  to  enable 
them  to  give  basic  training  In  the  general 
area  of  human  growth  and  development, 
emotional  disorders  and  psychiatry  to  all 
undergraduate  physicians. 

Since  it  is  well-known  that  non-psychlatrlc 
physicians  see  many  more  emotionally  dis- 
turbed persons  than  do  psychiatric  special- 
ists, this  training  Is  of  key  Importance.  The 
NIMH  undergraduate  psychiatry  training 
program  thus  makes  it  possible  for  medical 
sohocls  to  provide  classroom  and  supervised 
clinical  field  experience  for  third  and  fourth 
year  medical  schools  la  the  area  of  psy- 
chiatry. 

The  President's  proposal  also  includes  the 
elimination  of  a  comparable — and  equally 
Important^— program  of  support  for  under- 
grsiduate  nurses  training  In  the  mental 
health  area.  Again  this  program  Is  geared 
to  ensuring  that  all  undergraduate  nurses 
have  some  appropriate  exposure  to  and  learn- 
ing experience  in  working  with  psychiatric 
patients.  Nurses,  both  In  community  health 
nurs!:ig  and  In  hospital  bedside  nursing, 
Tork  on  a  dally  basis  with  very  large  num- 
bers of  patients  who  have  emotional  dif- 
ficulties. Thus,  It  Is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  undergraduate  nurse  receive  some  basic 
onentatlon  to  and  traimng  in  relation  to 
both  normal  and  abnormal  behavior. 

The  President's  request  for  NIMH  training 
programs  (excluding  fellowships)  Is  $96.35 
milllcn.  I  strongly  urge  that  the  Senate 
reverse  the  Administration's  intent  of  phas- 
ing out  the  psychiatry  residency  training 
program  ($7  million)  and  the  Intent  to  phase 
out  the  undergraduate  training  programs  ( $8 
million).  In  addition  a  minimum  of  $15 
million  is  required  to  enable  the  Institute  to 
move  forward  with  Its  recently  initiated 
training  programs  in  the  area  of  new  careers. 
It  Is  only  in  recent  years  that  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  a  wide  range  of  para- 
professlonal  personnel  can  function  effec- 
tively iis  part  of  the  Nation's  mental  health 
delivery  system.  NIMH  has  taken  a  leader- 
ship role  in  this  regard  and  the  nationwide 
response,  particularly  In  ghetto  and  Chlcano 
areas — and  through  the  Increasing  number 
of  community  junior  colleges — has  been 
dramatic.  Finally,  because  of  Increasing  costs 
of  training  programs,  an  additional  $7.5  mil- 
lion are  required  to  enable  NEMH  to  con- 
tinue Its  past  activities  In  support  of  basic 
training  In  areas  such  as  psychology,  social 
work,  and  nursing. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  add  this 
S37.5  million  to  the  President's  NIMH  train- 
ing request. 

Alcoholism 

It  was  only  through  the  action  of  the 
last  session  jf  the  Congress  that  any  sig- 
nificant funds  became  available  to  imple- 
ment the  landmark  Comprehensive  Aloo- 
JiQl  Abuse  and  Alchollam  Prevention  Treat- 
ment  and  Rehabilitation   Act  of   1970.  The 


President's  request  for  FY  73  for  the  state 
alcoholism  formula  grant  Is  at  the  same 
level  as  was  voted  by  the  Congress  last  year — 
$30  million.  This  formula  grant  program  has 
been  the  catalyst  which  has  enabled  many 
states,  for  the  firs:  time,  to  move  forward 
m  developing  alcoholism  programs — treat- 
ment and  education  as  well  as  prevention. 
The  Admlniaitratlon's  request  for  alcoholism 
project  grants  in  the  alcoholism  area  Is 
slightly  over  $48  million.  'While  this  appears 
to  be  an  increase  of  $10  million  over  the 
FTT  72  figure,  actually  no  new  projects  can 
be  initiated  with  these  funds  because  the 
additional  $10  million  will  be  used  to  pay 
for  the  alcoholism  projects  that  are  trans- 
ferred from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oi>por- 
tunity.  The  Administration's  own  flgtires  In- 
dicate that  fewer  than  10  new  projects  can 
be  established  throughout  the  whole  country 
with  the  project  grant  support  requested 
In  the  President's  budget.  All  50  states  are 
now  engaged  in  major  plannmg  and  de- 
velopment activities  in  the  field  of  alcohol- 
Ism.  I  strongly  urge  the  full  Congressional 
authorization  of  $50  miUlon  for  this  project 
grant  program.  In  addition,  to  provide  direct 
assistance  to  communities  for  alcoholism 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs,  the 
Administration's  request  for  grants  under 
Section  261  of  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  should  be  increased  to  $80  mil- 
lion. These  grants  are  available  for  pro- 
grams to  combat  both  narcotic  and  alcohol 
abuse.  Appropriations  of  this  amount  will 
allow  the  establishment  of  new  aloohollsm 
programs  In  communiUes  throughout  the 
country. 

Support  of  basic  applied  research 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  add  a  mini- 
mum cf  $10  million  to  the  NIMH  budget  for 
research  grants.  This  would  raise  this  item 
from  $101.4  million  to  $111.4  million.  These 
added  funds  would  enable  the  Institute  to 
support  over  300  critically  needed  projects 
in  key  areas  such  as  violence  and  antisocial 
behavior,  child  mental  health  (including 
the  particularly  neglected  problems  of  autis- 
tic children),  drug  abuse  and  alcoholism, 
and  the  serious  problems  currently  existing 
in  the  provision  of  preventive  and  rehabili- 
tative mental  health  services  to  minority 
group  Individuals  and  families. 

NATIONAL    HEALTH    SBK'VlCi:    COaPS 

A  years  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  delighted 
to  cosponsor  the  Emergency  Health  Person- 
nel Act,  which  you  had  so  imaginatively  de- 
veloped. Recently  you  must  have  been  as 
pleased  as  I  am  to  see  the  assignment  of 
health  professionals  to  142  communities  as 
a  result  of  this  legislation.  These  communities 
had  been  totally  lacking  medical  services 
previously.  Several  health  professionals  have 
been  assigned  to  my  State  of  California  In 
areas  desperately  needing  services.  In  each 
case,  the  community  has  banded  together  to 
provide  the  facility  and  the  equipment  In  a 
spirit  reminiscent  of  the  pioneer  days  of  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  areas  chosen  are  geo- 
graphically Isolated — one  is  Mono  County 
on  the  back  side  of  the  Sierras,  another  Is 
Siskiyou  County  serving  an  area  of  5,000 
people  iu  a  rural  community  up  by  the 
Oregon  border,  and  the  third  is  an  agricul- 
tural community  In  the  Sacramento  Delta 
Region  serving  a  predominantly  low  Income 
chlcano  farm  population. 

The  national  response  to  this  program  has 
been  extremely  favorable.  Some  700  commu- 
nities have  Indicated  an  Interest  In  parti- 
cipating m  the  program.  In  the  short  time 
allotted  to  these  communities  to  prepare  the 
necessary  materials  and  documentation  to  be 
eligible  for  consideration,  at  least  400  were 
able  to  develop  sound  proposals.  Unfortu- 
nately the  funding  is  llmlte^,  and  only  a 
small  proportion  of  these  were  assigned 
medical  staff. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1973.  the  situation  •wUl  be 


even  more  restricted.  The  administration's 
request  is  some  $4  million  less  than  it  was 
in  fiscal  year  1972  Given  the  initial  enthu- 
siastic response  from  the  communities,  and 
the  short  time  they  were  given  to  develop 
proposals,  the  number  of  requests  should  be 
even  greater  this  year.  I  do  not  beUeve  there 
Is  any  question  that  the  lull  authorized 
amount  of  $30  million  can  be  effectively 
used. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
determined  that  some  savings  should  ac- 
crue from  making  the  health  professional 
serving  in  the  community  an  income  pro- 
ciucing  mechanism.  In  each  case,  OMB  has 
directed  that  the  community  or  patients  be- 
ing served  reimburse  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice for  the  services  provided,  and  estimated 
that  approximately  50"^  of  program  costs 
could  be  met  in  this  way.  This  reasoning  Is 
not  based  on  the  reality  of  the  situation. 
Many  of  These  communities  are  made  up  of 
primarily  low-income  families  or  of  individ- 
uals not  within  the  scope  of  third  party 
coverage  by  medicaid  or  medicare  or  private 
programs.  I  do  not  believe  the  OMB  expecta- 
tions of  reimbursements  will  be  realized  and 
that  the  result  will  be  an  inability  to  sup- 
port the  program  at  the  lower  level  the  ad- 
ministration has  planned  for. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  this  program  can  have 
a  tremendous  effect  in  areas  of  greatest  need 
It  provides  direct  tangible  medical  care  to 
communltier  which  have  long  been  outside 
the  mainstream  of  health  care  and  which 
the  nation's  health  system  has  been  unable 
to  provide  for.  I  hope  your  committee  will 
recommend  an  appropriation  of  $30  million, 
the  full  amount  authorized. 

HOSPITAL     CO.NSTRUCTION     AND     MODERNIZATION 

I  would  Just  like  to  touch  upon  the  very 
Important  area  of  facility  construction  and 
modemlaation  verv  briefly  While  we  have  a 
great  many  hospital  facilities,  many  of  them 
are  outdated  by  the  development  of  new 
technologies,  many  of  them  have  deteriorated 
to  the  point  where  the  provision  of  quality 
care  Is  inhibited,  and  many  of  them  need  to 
be  renovated  to  respond  to  the  increasing 
demand  for  outpatient  and  emergency  serv- 
ices. It  Is  estimated  that  the  need  bv  !973 
which  must  be  met  if  we  are  to  maintain  ade- 
quate standards  of  health  care  Is  175.000  beds 
in  long  term  care  facilities,  1,107  outpatient 
facilities.  897  public  health  centers,  and  377 
rehabilitation  centers.  This  Is  In  addition  to 
the  estimates  for  acute  care  beds  and  gen- 
eral hospitals. 

The  administration  has  quite  properly  re- 
quested the  ftUl  amount  authorized  for  out- 
patient facilities  and  for  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities, and  I  am  delighted  with  this  action 
on  their  part.  However  they  have  asked  for 
absolutely  nothing  for  experimentation  and 
demonstration  grants — critically  needed  to- 
day in  light  of  otir  rapUUy  changing  society, 
nothing  for  construction  and  modernization 
of  medical  facilities  despite  the  rapidly  de- 
teriorating condition  of  many  hospitals  In 
our  Inner  cltlee,  nothing  for  public  health 
centers  and  nothing  for  emergency  room 
modernization  and  construction  despite  the 
growing  demand  and  Increased  reliance  of  the 
general  public  on  the  serrlces  provided  m 
such  facilities,  and  nothing  for  emergency 
medical  transportation  services  despite  a 
growing  need  and  demand  for  support.  I  be- 
lieve these  axe  critically  needed  facilities  and 
urge  yovir  committee,  Mr.  Chairman  to  be 
generous  In  appropriating  funds  for  these 
purposes. 

MKBUMT   HEALTH 

.K  particularly  disadvantaged  group  In  our 
nation  is  the  migrant  farm  worker.  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  responsibility  the  federal 
government  bears  to  their  weii  bemg,  Oon- 
gresa  has  long  supported  health  programs 
speclfloaliy  for  the  migrant  farm  worker. 
"These  programs  have  provided  care  to  many 
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who  would  otherwise  have  never  been  ex- 
p.»ed  to  It.  However,  the  programs  have  al- 
wavs  been  inadequate  to  meet  the  real  need. 
Ininy  state  of  California,  the  tuberculosis 
rate  among  the  migrant  workers  \s  very  high, 
malnutrition  U  frequent.  These  are  illnesses 
and  conditions  which  could  be  prevented 
with  adequate  health  care  and  health  edu- 
cation, they  are  also  conditions  which  can 
be  alleviated  through  proper  health  care.  The 
administration  has  requested  S23  75  million 
for  support  of  migrant  health  programs, 
some  S6.25  million  short  of  the  full  amount 
airthorlzed  by  Congress.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amount  can  provide  a  substantial  amount  of 
care  to  a  group  which  desperately  needs  it 
I  hope  vour  Committee  will  recommend  an 
appropriation  of  the  full  authorized  amount 
of  $30  million. 

OCCTJPATIONAI.    HEALTJt 

The  ral«8  of  death  and  disability  arising 
from  hazards  on  the  job  ire  macceptable  ;n 
a  s-icletv  with  the  technology  we  possess 
Every  vear  almost  15  000  workers  are  killed 
jn  the  Job  and  over  2.2  million  workers  are 
disabled'  Some  400  new  substances  are  in- 
troduced into  the  work  place  dally.  These 
need  to  be  studied  ao  that  any  potential  haz- 
ard can  ne  evaluated,  criteria  developed,  and 
standards  recommended.  Tl^e  iralnlug  of 
uccupatlonal  health  personnel  is  critically 
needed  The  APL-CIO  has  recommended  that 
the  amount  requested  by  '.he  Adminis- 
tration—*28.3  mUUon  be  doubled.  This  in- 
dicates the  magnitude  of  the  need.  I  hope 
your  Committee  will  at  least  support  the 
hgure  included  In  the  administration  request 
as  recommended  by  the  Coalition  for  Health 
Funding. 

DE^n-OPMENTAL    DISAB11.ITISS    SERVICES 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  one  program  close- 
ly related  to  the  health  programs  I  have  been 
discvissing,  which  Is  not  organizationally  a 
responsibility  of  the  programs  under  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health  and  Scientific 
Affairs.  These  are  the  programs  authorized 
by  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Act  which 
would  provide  services  for  those  suffering 
from  mental  retardation,  cerebral  palsy, 
epilepsy  or  other  neurological  conditions  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  The  built  of 
the  ongoing  program  is  a  formula  grant  pro- 
gram to  the  states  and  the  administration 
iiaa  requested  $21.7  million  for  this  purpose 
In  FY  1973.  the  same  amount  iipproprlated 
last  year. 

Estimates  from  the  states  iure  that  this 
aum  was  totally  inadequate  to  their  needs. 
The  States  are  making  a  strong  effort  to 
improve  the  programs  and  services  for  the 
developmentaily  disabled  within  the  com- 
munity and  to  move  away  from  the  tradi- 
tional institutionalization  of  these  Individ- 
uals which  has  in  the  past  resulted  in  so 
many  tragic  ab'jses.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
that  your  Committee  recommend  that  at 
least  $65  million  be  appropriated  for  the  for- 
mula grant  program.  This  is  just  one  half 
of  the  amount  authorized,  and  the  need  Is 
well  established. 

CONCLCSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  programs  I  have  concen- 
trated on  are  Just  a  few  of  the  many  vital 
and  important  programs  which  deserve  spe- 
cial attention.  I  know  you  are  going  Into  all 
the  needs  In  these  areas  Intensively  and  that 
your  Committee  will  recommend  wisely  and 
well,  based  on  strong  evidence  of  actual  need 
and  the  ability  to  effectively  utilize  ftxndlng 
support. 

I  appreciate  your  giving  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  present  my  recommendations  on  some 
of  the  area*  which  I  believe  are  severely  im- 
derfunded. 

Mr.  MAONTJSON.  Mr.  President,  one 
other  thing.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  iMr.  Randolph)  Is 
unavoidably  detained.  He  would  like  for 


me  to  mention,  before  the  bill  is  passed, 
his  strong  support  of  the  bill,  which  I 
am  glad  to  do.  He  has  been  very  helpful 
in  all  of  these  programs  thoughout  the 
years.  I  imagine  there  will  not  be  enough 
votes  against  the  bill  to  bother. 

Also,  I  think  he  can  take  great  pride 
in  what  the  Senate  did  on  the  matter  of 
black  lung  payments,  because  no  one, 
even  his  distinguished  colleague  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  has  done  more  for  this. 
Together  they  have  done  more  than  any 
other  tv,o  Senators  in  the  United  States, 
including  others  from  the  mining  areas. 
Senator  Randolph  has  been  a  real  leader 
in  this  field. 

fTNDS    FOB    SICKLE    CELI,    ANKMIA 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
take  final  action  on  this  appropriations 
bill  I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  Appropria- 
uon.5  Committee  for  acting  favorably  on 
my  request  to  increase  funds  to  combat 
sickle  cell  anemia  from  the  $15  million 
proposed  by  the  President  to  the  full  $25 
million  which  I  asked  of  the  committee  on 
Mav  L>3.  1972. 

That  action  by  the  committee  demon- 
strates most  emphatically,  I  believe,  the 
deep-felt  commitment  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  against  this  tragic  disease. 
And  It  builds  direcUy  upon  the  impres- 
sive actions  by  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  earlier  this  year  in  passing  Public 
Law  92-294.  the  National  Sickle  Cell 
Anemia  Control  Act,  which  I  introduced 
l3.st  OctoiDcr. 

I  would  hope  that  this  $10  million  in- 
crease win  be  retained  in  conference  with 
the  House  In  order  to  provide  adequate 
funds  to  implement  this  new  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  ray  testimony  in  support  of  this 
increase  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  op  Sekatob  John  V.  Tunnet 

I.    SICKLE     CELL     AKEMIA 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  blood  disease  in 
this  country  that  kills  half  of  its  victims  be- 
fore the  age  of  twenty. 

Few  survive  beyond  the  age  of  forty  and 
most  are  crippled  long  before  death. 

It  was  found  to  be  a  deadly  killer  more  than 
sixty  Years  ago. 

It  la  called  sickle-cell  anemia  and  It  strikes 
approximately  one  of  every  500  black  persons 
in  this  country. 

Medical  researchers  estimate  that  over  2 
mUllon  -Americans  carry  the  so-called  sickle- 
cell  trait.  And  yet  the  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
icans have  no  Idea  what  sickle-cell  anemia  Is; 
they  have  never  heard  of  It. 

The  people  who  suffer  most  from  this  dis- 
ease do  not  live  In  the  suburbs;  they  do  not 
belong  to  country  clubs;  they  do  not  go  to 
private  schools;  many  of  them  do  not  have 
family  doctors;  many  of  them  never  receive 
any  adequate  health  care.  They  are  black 
and  untU  very  recently  they  have  been 
ignored. 

In  October  of  last  year  thirty  Senators 
Joined  me  in  taking  a  first  step  toward  end- 
ing that  neglect,  the  introduction  of  S.  2076, 
the  National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Control  Act. 
During  the  next  few  weeks,  the  first  hearings 
ever  held  In  Congress  on  sickle  cell  amenla 
were  held  by  two  Senate  subcomjnlttees  and 
on  December  8,  1971,  the  Senate  voted  81  to  0 
to  approve  It.  Similar  unanimous  action  was 
taken  in  the  House  and  on  May  16,  1972,  Just 


last  week,  the  President  signed  It  Into  law 
as  P.L.  92-294 

As  the  author  of  that  legislation,  I  am  par- 
ticularly gratified  by  the  swiftness  with  which 
the  Congress  acted  In  passing  that  legislation 

Now  we  must  move  with  equal  speed  to 
provide  the  full  funds  needed  to  implement 
that  law.  The  suffering  and  despair  of  the 
victims  of  sickle  cell  anemia,  compounded  by 
tragic  Ignorance  of  the  disease  by  many 
Americans,  demands  that  we  fulfill  the  prom- 
ises contained  in  this  new  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  past  year  and  a 
half  since  we  began  working  on  this  leglsls- 
tion,  the  public  has  finally  begun  to  learn 
some  of  the  facts  about  this  tragic  diseas«. 
Newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and  television 
programs  have  begun  to  focus  Increasing  at- 
tention on  the  nature  of  sickle  ceil  anemia 
and  the  great  need  for  support  to  combat  it 

It  has  been  a  long  process.  You  will  recall, 
I  am  sure,  that  Just  one  year  ago,  under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Kennedy,  the  Senate 
attempted  to  increase  funds  for  sickle  cell  re- 
search only  to  lose  that  Increase  In  confer- 
ence with  the  House. 

HappUy,  that  situation  has  now  changed, 
I  think.  In  voting  391-0  In  favor  of  the 
National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Control  Act,  the 
House  made  it  clear,  I  believe,  that  sickle 
cell  anemia  at  last  occupies  the  priority  In 
the  Congress  that  It  has  long  deserved. 

And  for  that  reason.  I  believe  we  must 
provide  adequate  funding  for  this  new  law. 
Its  passage  has  given  new  hope  to  the  thou- 
sands of  sickle  cell  victims  throughout  the 
nation.  Let  us  not  be  a  party  to  dashing 
those  hopes  by  falling  to  provide  the  money 
to  Implement  that  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  clear  In  my  mind  that 
if  we  had  a  disease  that  affected  one  out  of 
every  500  white  children,  and  that  if  fifty 
percent  of  those  children  died  at  about  the 
age  of  twenty  and  almost  all  of  them  died 
before  the  age  of  forty,  with  the  kind  of 
excruciating  pain  and  complications  thi 
occurs  with  sickle  cell  anemia,  we  would  have 
had  a  massive  research  effort  long,  long 
before  this. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of  the 
need  for  funding. 

Dr.  Roland  Scott  of  Howard  University,  a 
man  who  has  dedicated  his  life  for  over 
tAcnty  years  to  combating  this  disease,  de- 
scribed the  eforts  at  Howard's  Center  for 
Sickle  Cell  Anemia  In  hearings  which  I  held 
as  chairman  of  the  public  health  subcom- 
mittee of  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee. Dr.  Scott  is  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Pediatrics  and  Child  Health  at  Howard. 
I  might  add  that  at  the  present  time  Howard 
University  is  responsible  for  training  nearly 
half  of  ali  the  black  physicians  In  the  United 
States. 

Dr.  Scott  estimated  that  the  cost  of  estab- 
lishing and  supporting  a  full  scale  program 
at  Howard  would  cost  $4.4  million  initially 
and  approximately  $2  million  thereafter  Last 
vear  Howard  University  spent  .?200,000  for 
sickle  cell  research.  Less  than  one  percent  of 
that  money  came  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Take  another  example,  the  Director  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Health  Services  Ad- 
ministration testified  before  my  subcommit- 
tee that  he  could  not  even  get  815.000  from 
NIH  last  year  to  piggyback  a  sickle  cell  test 
on  an  existing  program  testing  children  In 
Washington  for  lead  paint  poisoning.  All  he 
wanted  to  do  was  include  a  very  simple  test 
that  would  have  reached  thousands  of  chil- 
dren for  almost  no  additional  cost.  But  he 
was  told  there  was  no  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  examples  demonstrate 
two  things.  First,  there  Is  a  tremendous  need 
for  funds,  but  secondly,  there  Is  a  particular 
need  here  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  appropriate  place  to  begin 
the  flght  against  sickle  cell  than  here  In  the 
Nation's  capital,  the  city  with  the  largest 
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percentage  of  black  population  of  any  city 
in  the  country 

But  the  need  is  national  as  well.  Dr  Elmer 
Anderson,  Chairman  oi  the  Research  Foun- 
dation for  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  !n  Los  Angeles, 
has  testified  about  the  "fforts  of  that  founda- 
tion In  the  Los  Angeles  area  In  1970,  he  said. 
the  total  income  for  the  foundation  was 
$6,000  That  amount  was  equal  to  the  hos- 
pitalization cost  of  Just  two  sickle  ceU 
crises  for  a  single  patient.  Dr.  Anderson 
put  It  most  eloquently: 

'So  what  we  are  emphasizing,  gentlemen. 
Is  not  the  idea  that  we  are  asking  for  $25 
million  for  programs  for  testing,  research, 
and  education;  but  a  chance  to  get  this  dis- 
ease in  its  right  perspective  so  that  we  can 
save  lives.  We  are  very  late  in  finally  now 
becoming  aware  of  what  we  should  be  doing. 
I  think  at  this  stage  of  the  game  It  would 
benefit  us  all  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  we 
should  stop  politicking  and  devote  our  ener- 
gies toward  creating  centers  where  these 
people  can  go  for  screening  and  good  de- 
finitive t.-eatment  and  research  facilities 
where  they  can  do  research  specifically  for 
sickle  cell  anemia  and  not  as  ax  afterthought 
while  considering  another  project  to  work 
on  " 

Similarly,  Dr.  Robert  Rhodes  oT  Meharry 
Medical  College  In  Nashville,  Tennessee,  a 
school  that  has  graduated  approximately  43 
percent  of  the  black  physicians  practicing 
in  the  United  States,  has  summarized  the 
need  for  full  funding  in  this  way : 

"In  summary,  for  all  too  long,  sickle  cell 
anemia  has  been  virtually  Ignored  as  an  im- 
poriaiit  disease  among  a  major  segment  of 
this  Nation's  population.  The  victim,  ma- 
ligned and  used  In  many  Instances  as  only 
a  good  source  of  interesting  research  ma- 
terial.' The  time  certainly  has  come  to  give 
adequate  support  to  such  programs  as  will 
provide  both  care  for  the  victim  and  con- 
♦tnue  to  expand  our  knowledge  of  this  patient 
and  his  disease.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  cur- 
rent spurt  of  Interest  In  sickle  cell  disease 
will  remain  high  and  provide  the  victim  with 
support  so  long  denied," 

Dr.  Rhodes  went  on  to  cite  a  World  Health 
Organization  estimate  that  sickle  cell  anemia 
kills  over  80,000  children  annually  world- 
wide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  those  witnesses  spoke 
from  sad  experience  of  the  need  Tor  ade- 
quate funds  for  research,  for  screening,  for 
counselling,  for  treatment  and  for  public 
education.  But  perhaps  the  most  eloquent 
statement  of  the  reasons  why  this  Commit- 
tee should  provide  full  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram was  by  the  mother  of  a  child  with  sickle 
cell  anemia  who  testified  before  the  Health 
Subcommittee : 

"Kaaren  must  have  been  about  eight 
months  old  when  she  had  trouble  with  her 
elbows  swelling  .  .  . 

"Shortly  after  that,  Kaaren  began  to  have 
bronchial  Infections,  which  woiUd  develop 
into  pneumonia.  One  night  she  actually 
went  into  a  coma. 

"We  struggled  along  with  this,  off  and  on, 
for  two  and  a  half  years,  thinking  that  the 
child  would  grow  out  of  it.  We  had  no  idea 
of  anything,  except  that  she  was  weak. 

"This  is  what  the  doctor  said,  she  was  just 
a  weak  child. 

"In  1947  my  husband  and  I  moved  to  Mag- 
nolia, Arkansais  .  .  . 

"Kaaren's  health  began  to  deteriorate.  She 
was  sick  most  of  the  time  and  had  to  have 
a  blood  transfusion  about  every  six  to  nine 
weeks. 

"She  would  perk  up  Immediately  after  the 
blood  Wansftislon,  and  then  go  back  down 
again,  so  that  In  approximately  two  months, 
she  would  return  to  the  hospital  for  another 
transfusion. 

"At  this  point  no  one  said  anything  about 
sickle  cell  anemia. 


"The  doctor  said  he  thought  she  had  rheu- 
matic fever.  He  changed  it  and  said  It  was 
malaria  .  .   . 

When  we  moved  to  Tyler,  she  became  des- 
perately ill,  and  we  knew  no  doctor.  A  friend 
of  mine  suggested  I  use  her  doctor,  who  in- 
cidentally was  an  internist.  I  did  not  know 
what  that  meant  at  the  time.  It  turned  out 
that  this  man,  a  Jewish  doctor,  diagnosed 
sickle  cell  anemia.  That  was  the  first  time 
we  had  ever  heard  of  It  ,  .  . 

"He  admitted  he  knew  very  little  about  It. 
He  sat  down  with  us  in  his  office  with  a  text- 
book, and  read  maybe  ten  lines,  and  that 
was  It .  . . 

'In  1068,  the  pediatrician  we  used  tested 
everyone,  all  six  of  us.  This  Is  when  we 
learned  that  I  have  a  trait,  my  husband  has 
a  trait,  Kaaren,  the  oldest  chUd,  has  the  dis- 
ease, the  second  child  has  nothing,  the  third 
chUd  has  the  disease,  and  the  youngest  child 
has  a  trait  .  .  . 

"We  were  informed  she  would  never  live  to 
see  womanhood;  that  if  she  did,  very  shortly 
thereafter  she  would  die,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  anyone  could  do,  so,  you  know,  get 
yourselves  together,  and  ready  to  face  It  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bottom  line  is  this.  The 
Administration  has  proposed  815  million  for 
sickle  cell  anemia  for  FY  1973.  Of  that 
amount.  $6  mUllon  is  to  be  used  for  research 
and  $9  million  for  services,  presumably  for 
screening,  counselling,  public  education,  and 
clinical  programs.  Those  amounts  are  clearly 
inadequate. 

They  might  be  adequate  for  a  token  effort, 
but  they  fall  far  short  of  a  national  commit- 
ment to  combat  sickle  ceil  anemia.  The  Con- 
gress has  called  for  that  national  commit- 
ment unanimously  in  both  Senate  and  House, 
It  Is  now  time  for  us  to  match  the  words  in 
the  new  law  with  the  money  to  make  It  work. 

Furthermore,  despite  the  clearest  possible 
!:eed  for  action,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
have  not  yet  been  spent.  The  latest  word  1 
have  Is  that  p>osslbly  as  much  as  80  percent 
of  the  1972  funding  for  sickle  cell  anemia 
will  not  be  committed  until  next  month,  the 
last  month  of  the  fiscal  year.  So  we  have 
already  lost  almost  a  full  year  in  the  battle. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  see 
this  new  law  funded  at  the  maximum  level. 
I  know  the  realities  ia  which  you  opierate. 
and  I  therefore  would  ask  you  simply  to  do 
the  best  possible  Job.  However,  I  would  urge 
that  at  a  minimum  the  committee  add  an 
additional  $10  mUllon  to  the  FYesldents  re- 
quest: $5  mUUon  for  additional  research  as 
provided  in  Section  1102  of  the  Act  and  $5 
mUllon  for  screening,  counselling,  and  public 
education  under  Section  1101. 

Although  far  less  than  the  full  amount  au- 
thorized under  the  Act,  these  additions 
would  bring  the  total  amount  allocated  next 
year  for  sickle  cell  anemia  to  $25  mUllon. 
Such  an  addition  would  In  no  way  be  exces- 
sive and  would  go  a  long  way  toward  fulfilling 
our  commitment  to  the  victims  of  sickle  cell 
anemia  and  their  famUles. 

MENTAL   KXALTH   rtJNDIKG 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Washington  'Mr.  MAcrrcsoN)  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  their  action  in  restoring 
adequate  funding  for  mental  health  in 
the  budget  of  the  coming  year. 

The  committee  has  restored  In  full  the 
funds  for  psychiatric  training  grants  as 
I  requested  In  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee on  May  23,  1972,  and  has  added 
additional  funds  for  restoration  of  the 
program  to  Its  1969  level  in  order  to  em- 
phasize new  and  emerging  priorities  such 
as  mental  health  of  children. 


In  addition,  the  committee  has  added 
$20  million  for  staffing  of  the  community 
mental  health  centers. 

I  think  these  actions  represent  £in  im- 
portant awareness  of  the  critical  need 
for  expanded  mental  health  resources.  I 
hope  we  will  continue  that  impressive 
i-ecord  in  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  testimony  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  In  support  of  in- 
creased funding  for  mental  health  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
FlECORD,  as  follows: 

Mental  Health  PrNoiNo 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  July  13,  1971,  I  testified 
before  this  Sub-committee  regarding  the  ef- 
fects of  crlpphng  cuts  in  the  national  men- 
tal health  program  proposed  in  the  Admin- 
istration budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1972. 
Through  the  wisdom  of  this  Sub-committee 
and  Its  counterpart  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  with  the  strong  support  of  a 
large  number  of  both  citizen  and  professional 
groups,  these  cuts  were  restored  last  year 
by  the  Congress. 

In  the  faU  of  last  year,  despite  the  manifest 
Intent  of  Congress,  attempts  were  made  by 
the  Administration  to  restrict  expenditure  of 
these  funds.  Again,  strong  and  broad-based 
popular  support  forced  release  of  the  appro- 
priated funds  and  the  development  of  the 
mental  health  program  was  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. 

I  am  before  you  today  because  the  Admin- 
istration's budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1973  agaUi 
Imposes  severe  restriction  on  vltaUy  needed 
programs  of  mental  health  research,  train- 
ing, and  service.  During  the  year  that  has 
passed  since  my  last  appearance  before  you, 
I  have  had  a  chance  to  gam  some  fanailianty 
with  the  status  of  our  eHoris  toward  mental 
health.  I  have  a  few  comments  which  occur 
to  me  on  some  of  the  major  recent  accom- 
plishments and  greatest  unnwt  needs  in  our 
quest  for  better  mental  health  for  all  Amer- 
icans. I  have  divided  those  comments  into 
research,  training,  and  service.  I  would  add. 
however,  that  these  three  facets  are  inex- 
tricably linked.  To  attempt  to  trade  one  off 
against  another  in  some  false  sense  of  econ- 
omy runs  grave  risks  of  reducing  both  the 
strength  and  the  effectiveness  of  mental 
health  programs. 

RESEABCH 

In  research,  mental  health  differs  signifi- 
cantly from  other  health  areas  in  that  the 
gap  between  knowledge  and  Its  practical  ap- 
plication Is  far  less  wide.  This  results  from 
both  the  Incredible  complexities  of  the  hu- 
man mind  and  brain,  and  the  fact  that  only 
in  the  past  two  decades  has  major  research 
in  mental  health  been  i.ndertaken.  Produc- 
tive Interdisciplinary  research  teams  have 
only  relatively  recently  undertaken  broad- 
gaged  studies  of  the  factors  associated  with 
major  mental  lUness,  or  the  contributions  to 
such  pressing  social  problems  as  drug  abuse, 
alcoholism,  and  violence. 

Progress  has  been  made  In  recent  years 
the  effectiveness  of  lithium  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  previously  difficult  to  manage 
manic-depressive  psychoses  has  been  vreU 
documented  by  careful  research,  and  it  now 
appears  that  this  drug  may  also  be  useful 
In  treating  at  least  some  of  the  300.000 
Americans  each  year  who  suffer  severe  depres- 
sion. 

The  use  of  the  drug  L-DOPA  for  relief  of 
the  previously  severelv  crippling  symptoms  of 
Parkinson's  Disease  resulted  from  intensive 
research,  and  further  studies  of  this  chemi- 
cal and  its  relatives  promise  greatly  Increased 
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undewtandmg  or  the  basic  biochemical 
mechanlBUM  of  the  brain. 

Dr  Julius  Axelrod,  working  In  the  intra- 
mural laboratorlM  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mentai  Health  and  winner  of  the  1970 
Nobel  prize  in  medicine,  has  recently  dis- 
covered that  the  human  brain  haa  the  po- 
rantlal  capacity  to  produce  hallucinogenic 
aubstances  from  chemlcala  normally  present 
in  brain  fluids.  The  possible  role  of  this  proc- 
ess in  the  disordered  thinking  of  schizo- 
phrenic patients  is  presently  under  intsn- 
Blve  study. 

Methadone  appears  to  offer  at  least  sta- 
bilization of  a  significant  number  of  ihe  esti- 
mated 500  000  heroin  addicts  in  the  United 
3tatee,  while  pharmacologic  research  holds 
promise  for  the  development  of  long-acting 
tr.ie  narcotic  antagonists.  Meanwhile,  re- 
search is  continuing  the  search  for  the  basic 
fattors  underl>-lng  addictive  behavior. 

But  much  is  still  unknown.  Nearly  40  per- 
cent of  the  hospital  beds  in  the  United  States 
are  occupied  by  individuals  suffering  from 
major  mental  Illnesses,  and  it  Is  estimated 
that  one  in  ten  Americans  will  require  psy- 
chiatric hospitalization  at  some  time  during 
tils  Ufe.  There  are  more  than  five  million 
alcoholics  m  our  country  today  and  an  addi- 
tional four  to  five  million  individuals  for 
whom  alcohol  abuse  is  a  serious  problem. 

Mental  health  problems  of  young  people 
in  o'.ir  society  are  another  major  area.  Drug 
abuse  among  teen-agers  is  a  tragic  fact  of  life 
for  thousands  of  American  families.  Death 
due  to  over-dose  or  the  physical  complica- 
tions of  addiction  has  become  the  leading 
killer  of  young  people  between  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age  in  several  of  our  larger 
cities.  The  upsurge  of  violence  and  crime  by 
vounc  people  is  also  a  sad  fact.  Three-quar- 
ters of  those  arrested  for  major  felonies,  lar- 
cenv.  and  negligent  manslaughter  are  less 
than  twentT-flve  years  old.  Arrest  rates  are 
highest  for  those  fifteen  through  seventeen. 
and  next  highest  for  ages  eighteen  through 
twenty  One  need  not  be  a  psychiatrist  to 
recognize  the  meaning  of  those  statistics. 

None  of  these  problems  is  simple.  None 
has  an  easy  answer.  But  whether  you  measure 
'.he  cost  In  either  economic  or  human  terms, 
continued  support  of  both  fundamental 
and  targeted  research  on  problems  of  mental 
nealth  and  illness  is  an  excellent  investment. 
The  Administration  proposes  a  budget  of  144 
million  dollars  for  NIMH  research  support  in 
fiscal  year  1973.  This  Is  inadequate  to  even 
cover  inflationary  increases  over  the  past  year 
ar.d  *ould  provide  no  new  fimds  for  ex- 
panded research  efforts.  Both  the  National 
!\a6ociation  for  Mental  Health  and  major  pro- 
ressioual  groups  have  urged  the  addition  of 
ten  to  fifteen  million  dollars  in  new  funds 
to  support  mental  health  research  In  the 
coming  year.  Even  this  modest  Increase 
would  allow  the  beginning  of  nearly  four 
hundred  new  research  projects.  This  support 
seems  to  me  minimal  In  the  face  of  past  ac- 
complishments, great  promise,  and  over- 
•.viielnxlng  need. 

TRAIN  INO 

The  United  Stales  remains  woefully  short 
of  professionally  trained  mental  health  man- 
power. While  the  number  of  psychiatrists, 
psychologists,  psychiatric  social  workers,  and 
mental  health  nurses  haa  Increased  marked- 
ly since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  demand 
for  skilled  services  has  increased  as  well.  Ef- 
fective treatment  programs  In  drug  abuse, 
alcoholism,  crisis  Intervention,  and  crime  and 
violence.  If  they  are  to  succeed,  require^ — In 
fact  demand — skilled  professionals.  In  addi- 
tion, we  must  provide  mental  health  care 
to  those  for  whom  It  bae  been  only  barely 
available — minority  groups,  children  and 
adolescents,  and  those  living  in  rural  areas. 

I  strongly  support  these  new  treatment 
programs.  But  I  would  oonslder  It  tragic 
Indeed  if  manpower  sh^-rtaces  led  to  our 
producing  yet  another  second-class  care  sys- 


tem for  those  most  acutely  in  need.  Highly 
trained  and  skilled  professionals  are  re- 
quired not  only  for  the  development  of  new 
mental  health  knowledge  through  research, 
but  also  for  the  application  of  this  knowl- 
edge to  new  treatment  programs  and  the 
complex,  but  vitally  Important  function  of 
program  evaluation. 

It  has  recently  been  suggested  that  less 
highly  trained  para-professlonal  mental 
health  workers  can  significantly  replace  pro- 
fessionals In  treatment  programs.  The  use- 
fulness of  new  kinds  of  health  workers  In 
Increasing  the  effectiveness  of  professionals 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  and  signifi- 
cant new  roles  for  para-professionals  In  com- 
munity mental  health  have  evolved.  I  think, 
however,  we  should  be  wary  about  the  con- 
cept of  their  fully  replacing  professionals  In 
the  extremely  complex  task  of  effective  men- 
tal health  care.  The  risk  of  producing  a  sec- 
ond-class system  seems  to  me  to  be  great. 

The  public  demand  for  help  with  psycho- 
logical and  social  problems  has  been  demon- 
strated In  California  in  the  very  rapid  rise 
In  various  encounter  and  other  group  pro- 
grams, not  Infrequently  led  by  Individuals 
with  little  or  no  professional  training.  Re- 
cent research  has  demonstrated  that,  con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  such  quasi-mental 
health  activities  are  not  necessarily  harm- 
less and  may,  In  fact,  delay  the  seeking  of 
professional  assistance  for  major  mental  dis- 
order. Partly  because  of  the  effectiveness,  of 
past  public  education  programs,  persons  In 
need  are  increasingly  seeking  mental  health 
caxe.  It  Is  our  responsibility  to  provide  skilled 
professionals  to  help  them. 

As  with  research,  despite  a  record  of  ac- 
complishment and  a  clear-cut  need,  the  Ad- 
ministration proposes  to  severely  restrict  the 
training  activities  of  the  NIMH.  In  this  case. 
a  cut  of  fifteen  million  dollars  from  the  ap- 
propriation for  P^  1972  is  requested.  Of 
this  cut,  seven  million  dollars  Is  removed 
from  funds  to  train  psychiatrists,  and  the 
Intention  is  again  made  clear  to  eliminate 
the  entire  psychiatry  training  program  over 
the  next  few  years.  The  profound  impact  of 
these  cuts  on  the  manpower  supply  in  this 
essential  medical  specialty  has  been  pointed 
out  In  other  testimony  before  you.  I  would 
only  like  to  underline  the  particular  irony 
that  the  training  programs  which  would  be 
most  severely  restricted  by  such  cuts  are 
those  based  in  medical  schools  and  major 
medical  centers.  These  are  precisely  the  pro- 
grams which  provide  training  In  research, 
program  development,  and  evaluation,  and 
whose  g^duates  are  most  likely  to  enter 
public  service  careers. 

E^ven  more  short-sighted,  in  my  view,  Is 
the  proposal  to  cut  eight  million  dollars 
from  the  support  of  mental  health  training 
In  the  core  education  of  health  professionals 
who  do  not  plan  to  specialize  In  mental  III- 
neae.  The  btilk  of  mental  health  care  In 
this  country,  eapeclally  for  less  severe  dis- 
orders, will  likely  always  be  provided  by 
non-peychlatrlc  physicians,  social  welfare 
workers,  and  others  without  primary  men- 
tal health  reeponslbllltles.  With  proper  train- 
ing, these  Individuals  can  be  tremendously 
valuable  In  treatment,  early  case  finding,  and 
effective  prevention  of  more  severe  disturb- 
ances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  terrible  Irony 
In  the  budget  cuts  proposed  by  the  President. 
Every  member  of  the  Congress  knows  how 
deeply  every  American  Is  concerned  about 
drug  abuse.  Last  year  we  passed  major  new 
legislation  designed  to  combat  drug  abuse. 
Yet  we  are  now  actually  being  asked  to  re- 
duce the  production  of  the  very  professionals 
who  can  provide  the  key  manpower  In  that 
effort.  I  simply  cannot  understand  that  logic. 

Restoration  of  the  proposed  cuts  In  the 
NIMH  training  funds  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
bare  minimum  expression  of  our  responsibil- 
ity to  the  mentally  111  of  this  country.  The 


National  Coalition  for  Mental  Health  Man- 
power, a  broad  consortium  of  citizen  aad 
professional  groups,  beltevea  that  an  addi- 
tional forty  million  dollars  in  new  funds 
could  b«  effectively  used  in  the  coming  year, 
and  I  would  support  this  recommendation. 

SKX  VICES 

A  final  point  Is  services.  Quality  mental 
health  care  Is  Increasingly  available  to  broad 
segments  of  the  American  poptilatlon.  The 
result  has  been  a  decrease  In  the  number 
of  patients  in  outmoded  public  mental  hos- 
pitals. Three  state  hospitals  In  California 
have  been  able  to  close  their  doors  in  the  last 
year  as  community-based  services  have  be- 
come available.  More  than  three  hundred 
Commtudty  Mental  Health  Centers  are  cur- 
rently In  operation,  offering  the  potential  of 
comprehensive  services  to  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  total  United  States  popula- 
tion. These  centers  are  Increeaingly  offer- 
ing effective  services  for  alcoholics,  drug  ad- 
dicts, children  and  adolescents,  and  the  aged. 

The  visionary  concept  of  a  truly  compre- 
hensive community  mental  health  center 
system,  developed  during  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration, has  allowed  us  to  take  major 
steps  toward  the  goal  of  national  mental 
health  care.  That  the  full  Implementation 
of  the  concept  has  in  some  Instances  proved 
difficult  speaks  to  the  complexity  of  the 
problem  rather  than  to  fundamental  flaws 
In  concept. 

In  my  view,  the  primary  task  of  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  In  the  years 
Immediately  ahead  Is  the  assurance  of  high 
quality  care  to  all  of  those  treated  Thu  will 
require  full  utilization  of  the  research  and 
training  potentials  of  the  Centers,  perhaps 
through  closer  working  relationships  with 
universities  and  medical  centers,  and  par- 
ticular attention  to  program  evaluation.  To 
provide  the  best  care,  the  Centers  mtist  havt 
a  full  complement  of  professional  staff  and 
an  atmosphere  conducive  to  open  inquiry 
and  thoughtful  Innovation. 

With  respect  to  budget  requests  for  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers,  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  highest  priority  must  be  on 
st&fang,  especially  the  provision  of  adequate 
professional  manpower  for  those  Centers  la 
operation  or  tinder  development.  $140  mil- 
lion should  be  adequate  for  this  purpose  In 
FT  1973. 1  would  also  strongly  support  a  spe- 
cific allocation  of  (2  million  for  evaluation, 
as  recommended  by  the  OotuicU  of  Compre- 
hensive Community  Mental  Centers, 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 
to  support  H.R.  15417,  the  1973  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  appropriation  bill. 

In  a  number  of  areas  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  acted  re- 
sponsibly in  recommending  appropria- 
tions for  programs  that  truly  deserve 
congressional  support.  For  instance,  the 
Congress  has  taken  strong  action  con- 
cerning the  appropriations  for  Public 
Law  874,  the  so-caUed  impact  aid  pro- 
gram. There  have  been  some  criticism  of 
this  program.  However,  an  alternative 
program  has  not  been  enacted  and  there- 
fore, I  believe  that  the  Congress  should 
continue  to  give  strong  support  to  it.  I 
have  spoken  to  many  school  ofiBcials  from 
all  over  mj'  State  and  I  am  convinced 
that  none  of  the  Texas  school  districts 
receiving  impact  aid  funds  are  misusing 
our  Federal  tax  dollars.  In  fact,  the  vast 
majority  of  these  districts  could  not  sur- 
vive without  this  assistance.  At  a  time 
when  localities  find  themselves  hard 
pressed  in  financing  their  local  educa- 
tional systems.  I  think  It  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  adequately  appropriate  for  the 
impact  aid  program. 
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As  a  sponsor  of  the  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Act.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate 
committee  has  recommended  $60  million 
to  fund  this  program.  There  is  no  pro- 
gram in  existence  today  that  has  given 
more  hope  to  the  Spanish -speaking  pop- 
ulation of  Texas  than  bilingual  educa- 
tion. All  across  the  Southwest  and  in 
many  other  areas  of  the  countrj-,  this 
program  has  assisted  people  in  obtain- 
ing the  educational  tools  that  will  bet- 
ter allow  them  to  compete  in  our  society. 
I  am  also  pleased  that  the  Senate  com- 
mittee has  recognized  the  need  for  in- 
creased fimdlng  of  the  Migrant  Health 
Act  On  May  12,  I  joined  with  a  number 
of  colleagues  in  soliciting  support  from 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  for 
full  funding  of  this  act.  The  committee's 
recommendation  of  $27,750,000,  a  $4  mil- 
lion increase  over  the  budget,  will  assist 
in  meeting  the  health  care  needs  of  our 
migrant  population.  There  are  now  19 
ongoing  migrant  health  projects  in 
Texas  being  funded  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Health  care  is  probably  the 
most  serious  problem  facing  the  migrant 
and  it  is  essential  that  these  services  be 
pro%'ided  if  these  people  are  to  break  the 
migrant  cycle. 

Further  congressional  support  for  med- 
ical facilities  construction  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  is  needed  to  assure  our  citi- 
zens and  communities  of  a  m.odernized 
health  care  delivery  system.  The  Hill- 
Burton  Act  has  been  a  tremendous  suc- 
cess in  its  25-year  historj'.  Particularly 
important  is  the  need  for  new  facilities 
and  modernization  of  established  facili- 
ties in  the  rural  parts  of  our  country. 
Small  community  hospitals  have  played 
an  important  role  in  the  development  of 
our  Nation's  health  care  system.  Tliis 
effort  must  be  continued  and  expanded. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  have  mentioned 
a  number  of  items  in  the  bill  that  I  feel 
deserve  strong  support,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  the  Senate  committee  bill  is 
more  than  $2  billion  over  the  budget  re- 
quest. I  am  hopeful  that  the  conference 
committee  on  this  appropriation  bill  will 
keep  this  in  mind  and  make  some  cuts  in 
some  of  the  less  essential  items  In  the  bill. 
While  we  would  like  to  see  these  worthy 
programs  fully  fimded,  such  cuts  are 
necessary  to  Insure  that  the  lnflationar^• 
spiral  in  our  economy  is  not  allowed  to 
resume.  Inflation  is  a  menace  that  should 
be  arrested.  It  causes  the  greatest  amount 
of  damage  to  those  Individuals  in  the 
lower  income  bracket.  It  is  because  of  my 
concern  that  a  healthy  economy  should 
be  our  greatest  priority,  that  I  urge  the 
conference  committee  to  exercise  re- 
straint on  the  levels  of  appropriations  for 
this  bill. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr,  President,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  its 
counterpart  in  the  House,  has  produced 
a  bill  that  provides  many  benefits  for 
the  citizens  of  our  Nation.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  budget  cycle,  after  the  Presi- 
dent's requests  were  received,  the  pic- 
ture did  not  look  this  hopeful.  But  we 
now  have  before  us  a  bill  that  has  been 
increased  in  many  important  areas  and 
merits  our  support. 


EDtJCATION 

The  President's  original  budget  re- 
quest would  have  reduced  impact  aid  for 
my  State  by  60  percent.  I  protested  this 
cut  at  that  time,  and  gave  notice  that  I 
would  propose  floor  amendments  if  these 
cuts  were  not  restored  by  the  appropri- 
ations committees.  The  House,  respond- 
ing to  many  similar  complaints,  restored 
the  funds.  The  Senate,  through  the 
Pa*tore  and  Case  amendments,  has 
added  even  more  funds  for  areas  where 
the  Federal  presence  has  impacted  local 
districts.  With  these  increases,  we  can 
be  very  sure  that  school  districts  will 
receive  at  least  the  same  level  of  fund- 
ing in  fiscal  year  1973  that  they  received 
in  fiscal  year  1972,  with  the  possibility 
of  some  increases,  if  the  House-Senate 
conference  committee  allows  these  to 
stand.  This  will  mean  an  incresise  of  at 
least  $4.2  milUon  in  impact  aid  for  Utah. 

The  same  sequence  of  events  occurred 
in  many  other  education  appropriation 
items.  In  my  statement  before  the  Sen- 
ate Labor- HEW  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee earlier  this  month,  I  asked  for 
increases  in  impact  aid.  elementary  and 
secondary'  education,  vocational  educa- 
tion, education  for  the  handicapped,  and 
librarj'  programs.  The  Senate  commit- 
tee provided  additional  funds  in  all  these 
areas,  wliich  greatly  improved  the  bill. 

HEALTH 

Under  the  increases  provided  by  tlie 
Senate  committee,  regional  medical  pro- 
grams will  be  allowed  to  develop  and 
spread.  Under  the  Presidents  request, 
they  would  have  been  restricted.  The 
committee  has  also  provided  $112  mil- 
lion in  construction  funds  for  HUl-Bur- 
ton  hospital  programs.  None  had  been 
requested.  Community  health  centers, 
psychiatric  training  programs,  neighbor- 
hood health  centers,  and  migrant  worker 
programs  ail  would  liave  been  under- 
funded if  the  appropriation  committees 
in  the  House  and  Senate  had  not  pro- 
vided additional  funds.  I  urged  this  ac- 
tion, and  am  now  happy  to  find  these  in- 
creases contained  in  the  bUl  before  us. 

CONCLUSION 

The  bill  that  eventually  passes  the 
Senate  will  be  well  above  the  President's 
budget  request.  This  Is  not.  however,  due 
to  overspending  by  Congress ;  it  is  due  to 
inadequate  budget  requests  that  would 
have  done  serious  damage  to  the  quality 
of  education  and  health  in  this  country. 
The  bill  does  not  contain  "fat"  added 
by  Congress.  It  contains  necessary  im- 
provements added  to  cover  serious  defi- 
ciencies, and  should  be  supported  heart- 
ily by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  commend  the  distingrulshed  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  'Mr.  Magnttson), 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee for  Labor,  HEW,  and  Related 
Agencies  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  recommending  the  essential 
financial  support  of  our  Federal  health 
programs.  Senator  Magntjson's  leader- 
ship In  this  area  is  acknowledged  by  his 
colleagues  and  I  want  to  add  my  voice  to 
those  of  the  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 


ate who  have  expressed  support  for  his 
efforts.  Also,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  subcommit- 
tee Is  to  be  commended  for  his  significant 
role  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  appropria- 
tions bill  provides  an  Increase  of  approx- 
imately $4  million  for  the  National  E>e 
Institute  for  diabetic  retinopathy  and 
vascular  diseases  of  the  eye.  According 
to  the  Institute,  the  multlfaceted  nature 
of  vascular  diseases  of  the  eye,  of  wlilch 
diabetic  retinopathy  Is  one  of  the  most 
prevalent,  has  led  the  Institute  to  take 
a  cross-categorical  approach  to  their 
eventual  control  and  prevention.  Thus, 
funds  for  research  on  several  eye  dis- 
orders will  be  applied  to  those  funds  spe- 
cifically designated  for  this  problem  in 
the  Institute's  program  for  diabetic  ret- 
inopathy. 

Mr,  Piesident,  diabetic  retinopathy  is 
one  of  the  leadmg  causes  of  blindness  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  expected  in  the 
near  future  to  become  the  No.  1  cause  of 
blindness.  Based  on  current  data,  by  the 
year  2000  the  number  of  persons  blind 
or  severely  visually  impaired  by  this  dis- 
ease will  be  greater  than  the  number 
blind  from  all  causes  today.  A  study  pre- 
pared last  year  by  the  Harvard  School 
of  Public  Health  estimates  that  compared 
to  the  current  154,700  persons  blind  from 
diabetic  retinopathy,  by  the  year  2000  a 
staggering  573,000  will  be  blind.  Unfor- 
timatelj'.  this  growing  health  problem  is 
presently  receiving  negUgible  research 
fimdlng. 

E>iabetic  retinopathy  is  a  complication 
of  diabetes.  All  stages  of  diabetes  are 
associated  with  widespread  vascular  ab- 
normalities which  involve  capillaries  and 
other  small  blood  vessels  throughout  the 
body.  In  the  retina  this  vascu'ar  disease 
is  diabetic  retinopathy.  According  to  the 
National  Eye  Institute: 

The  exact  mechanism  causing  this  disorder 
Is  unknown,  but  It  is  a  frequent  complica- 
tion of  long  standmg  diabetes.  An  esumated 
TS'^c  of  aU  people  with  diabetes  lor  15  years  or 
more  will  suffer  some  degree  of  retinopathy. 

Paradoxically,  the  increasing  prevalence  of 
diabetes  Is  the  result  of  medical  progress,  for 
insulin  first  used  in  the  I920's  has  enabled 
patients  to  fiurvlve  the  years  r.ecessarv  for 
the  development  of  the  retinopathy  that 
causes  bimdness.  Moreover,  insulin  has  en- 
abled diabetics  to  live,  have  children  who  in 
turn  have  diabetes  (since  diabetes  is  an 
heredity  disease;  and  develop  retinopathy. 
Bimdness  from  diabetes,  already  a  major  ca- 
tastrophe, may  be  expected  to  :ncrease  even 
more. 

In  a  survey  made  from  July  1964  to 
June  1965  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
found  there  were  then  2,38,'^. COO  people  in 
the  United  States  m  whom  a  diagnosis  of 
diabetes  had  been  esublLshed.  On  the 
basis  of  a  population  of  200.000.000  it  is 
estimated  that  in  addition  to  2,800,000 
known  diabetics  there  are  at  ieasi  1.600.- 
000  unknown  diabetics,  totaling  a  dia- 
betic population  of  approximately  4,400,- 
000  people. 

Each  year  325,000  Americans  learn 
that  they  have  diabetes:  therefore, 
nearly  1  million  additional  diabetics  are 
diagnosed  during  each  3 -year  period.  The 
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Committee  on  Public  Education  and  De- 
tection of  the  American  Diabetes  Associ- 
ation believes  these  estimates  are 
minimal. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  complication 
of  blindness  in  diabetes  is  a  function  of 
the  duration  of  diabetes.  The  longer  the 
diabetic  lives  the  i?reater  the  chance  that 
he  will  develop  diabetic  retinopathy.  At 
present  we  can  anticipate  a  growing 
number  of  diabetics  and  thus  an  increase 
In  the  blind  population.  Current  figures 
show  that  the  prevalence  of  diabetic  reti- 
nopathy has  increased  tenfold  since 
1942  as  Insulin,  good  metatxjlic  care,  and 
antibiotics  have  prolonged  the  diabetics' 
life. 

There  is  no  cure  for  diabetic  retinopa- 
thy. Current  therapy  must  still  be  con- 
sidered stopgap  and  experimental.  Those 
mvolved  in  this  health  problem  ac- 
laiowledge  that  a  pnmaiT  objective  of 
disease  prevention  remains  unrealistic. 
.All  emphasis  has  been  on  maintaining 
good  control  of  diabetes. 

Nevertheless,  the  situation  Is  not  hope- 
less. There  are  several  therapies  and  clin- 
ical methods  to  deal  with  diabetic  reti- 
nopathy. However,  the  problem  of  blind- 
ness due  to  diabetic  retinopathy  must  be 
met  by  a  broad  scale  attack  by  many  in- 
stitutions, many  teams.  There  should  be 
more  and  better  centers  organized  to  di- 
agnose and  treat  diabetic  retinopathy. 
Knowledge  of  .such  therapy  as  is  cur- 
rently available  .should  be  disseminated. 

It  is  clear  that  additional  funds  must 
be  allocated  for  the  training  and  re- 
.search  related  to  thi.s  problem.  The  Na- 
tional Eye  Institute  has  allocated  $1.28 
million  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  this 
disease.  In  testimony  before  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  for  Labor  HEW 
I  recommended  an  mcrease  in  funding  of 
$4  million. 

The  National  Eye  Institute,  the  Fed- 
eral focus  for  vision  research,  has  de- 
veloped plans  for  an  e.xpanded  program 
of  research  dealing  with  diabetic  retinop- 
athy Building  on  research  already  un- 
derway, the  Institute  wlU  initiate  a  multi- 
faceted  research  program  involving  all 
aspects  of  the  Institute's  actinties. 

The  Institute  will  develop  and  conduct 
a  special  emphasis  research  program  in 
diabetic  retlnoputhy  The  program  will 
involve  the  expansion  of  existing  efforts 
and  the  initiation  oi  new  projects  to  add 
to  basic  Icnowledge  and  speed  clinical  ap- 
plications This  will  involve  the  training 
of  additional  researchers  as  well  as  the 
establishment  of  an  intramural  research 
program  in  Bethesda  plus  the  utiliza- 
tion of  grants  and  contracts  to  support 
fundamental  .ind  applied  research 
studies. 

Mr  President,  a  frightening  number  of 
Americans  are  threatened  by  blindness 
due  to  diabetic  retinopathy.  The  num- 
bers are  growing  at  an  alarming  rate. 
For  nearly  4  million  Americans  this 
blindness  or  a  severe  loss  of  seeing  abil- 
ity is  inevitable.  The  increase  in  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  National  Eye 
Institute  in  order  to  enlarge  the  research 
effort  on  '^his  disease  is  certainly  wel- 
come. 

Im.smuch  as  the  ultimate  elimination 
of  diabetic  retinopathy  will  depend  on 
our  efforts  to  understand  and  prevent 


diabetes,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
committee  has  authorized  the  Initiation 
of  six  regional  diabetes  research  centers 
throughout  the  Nation.  Our  knowledge 
of  diabetes  has  been  pitiful  to  dale  and 
the  millions  of  people  who  suffer  from 
this  metabolic  disorder  feel  neglected. 
They  are  justified.  Up  to  now  we  have 
not  had  a  single  research  center  devoted 
to  diabetes.  I  am  pleased  that  we  are 
facing  up  to  this  problem  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  these  new  diabetes  related  re- 
search efforts  can  begin  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  elimination  of  diabetes  will 
mean  an  end  to  its  dread  complications, 
one  of  which  is  diabetic  retinopathy. 

Mr.  President.  I  applaud  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Labor.  HEW,  and  Related  Agencies  for 
restoring  or  supplementing  funds  for  a 
number  of  health  programs  that  other- 
wise would  have  gone  underftmded  in 
fiscal  1973. 

One  example  of  the  committee's  extra 
attention  is  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps,  established  by  the  Emergency 
Health  Personnel  Act  of  1970.  The  pur- 
pose of  tliis  corps  is  to  correct  i.he  maldis- 
tribution of  health  personnel  by  bring- 
ing professionals  and  services  to  isolated 
rural  areas. 

The  administration,  as  well  as  the 
other  body  of  this  Congress,  recom- 
mended a  budget  of  less  than  $9  million 
for  the  corps,  even  though  $30  million  is 
authorized  for  fiscal  1973.  The  Senate 
>;ommittee,  quite  properly,  added  slightly 
more  than  $11  million  to  that  request, 
thus  raising  The  total  to  $20  million.  This 
increase  will  provide  for  an  additional 
550  health  personnel  to  be  placed  in  ap- 
proximately 140  areas  having  an  average 
population  of  between  7,000  and  10,000. 
Surely  this  is  money  well  spent.  In  Penn- 
■sylvania  nine  locations  have  been  des- 
ignated critical  health  manpower  short- 
age areas  and  have  been  assigned  med- 
ical personnel  from  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps.  However,  other  areas  of 
the  State  are  in  need  of  the  health  care 
services  provided  by  the  corps. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  should  be- 
come self-supporting.  The  committee 
emphasizes,  on  page  32  of  its  report — No. 
92-894 — that  whatever  fees  are  collected 
from  third  parties  under  this  program 
should  be  repaid  to  this  program  for  its 
expansion,  but  that  the  growth  of  the 
corps  should  not  be  based  on  the  collec- 
tion of  such  fees.  I  agree  with  this  proviso 
in  the  legislation. 

Again.  I  commend  the  committee  for 
restoring  needed  fimds. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Labor-HEW  Appropriations 
Committee  for  bringing  H.R.  15417  to 
the  floor  in  the  present  form.  He  has 
the  diflQcult  task  of  sifting  the  requests 
of  literally  hundreds  of  individual  con- 
stituents and  he  must  report  out  a  bill 
which  gives  everyone  concerned  a  rea- 
.sonable  slice  of  the  available  funds.  I 
believe  that  he  has  been  eminently 
fair. 

I  just  want  to  take  note  of  three  or 
four  items  in  this  massive  bill,  items 


upon  which  I  have  expressed  my  views 
to  the  committee. 

The  first  is  funds  for  implementing 
the  Migrant  Health  Act,  the  primary 
legislative  program  for  health  services 
to  migrant  workers.  In  May.  I  authored 
a  letter,  signed  by  21  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  urging  an  increase  in  mi- 
grant health  funds  over  the  $23.75  mil- 
lion requested  by  the  administration. 
In  that  letter  I  pointed  out  that  the 
migrant  has  a  life  expectancy  20  years 
less  than  the  average  American.  His  in- 
fant and  maternal  mortality  rate  is  125 
percent  higher  than  the  natlonsil  aver- 
age. His  death  rate  from  influenza  and 
pneumonia  is  200  percent  higher  than 
the  national  rate. 

In  the  face  of  these  alarming  sta- 
tistics, the  administration  has  taken 
what  I  consider  to  be  an  irresponsible  ac- 
tion in  phasing  out  hospitalization  cov- 
erage for  migrant  workers,  coverage 
which  is  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
authorizing  legislation.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  inadequate  funding  for  the 
program  is  a  cause. 

I  was  pleased  to  see,  Mr.  President,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  recommend 
$27.75  million,  a  $4  million  increase  over 
the  budget  request.  The  committee  re- 
port, moreover,  contains  this  significant 
passage : 

It  Is  intended  that  the  Increase  be  vised 
primarily  to  provide  costs  for  hospitalization 
and  seasonal  farm  workers  and  their  families 
in  those  states  where  hospital  services  are 
not  covered  under  the  Medicaid  program. 

I  believe  the  F*ublic  Health  Service 
should  be  on  notice  that  this  Congress 
intends  to  see  that  hospitalization  funds 
continue  to  be  provided  imder  the 
Migrant  Health  Act,  and  I.  for  one,  will 
be  watching  this  program  carefully  to 
see  that  the  intent  of  Congress  is  imple- 
mented. 

Another  item  concerns  funds  to  be 
used  to  enforce  the  Age  Discrimination 
in  Employment  Act.  Along  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  I  urged  the  committee  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  $1  million  to  enforce 
the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment 
Act  of  1967.  That  increase  is  provided 
for  in  the  committee  bill. 

On  March  9,  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  extend  coverage  of  the  age  dis- 
crimination legislation  to  Federal.  State, 
and  local  employees,  all  of  whom  are 
presently  excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
the  act.  On  March  23.  the  President,  in 
his  message  on  aging,  made  substantially 
the  same  suggestion.  Yet  the  President 
failed  to  amend  his  budget  request  to 
proilde  for  the  increased  caseload  that 
these  provisions  would  entail.  In  fact, 
the  administration  this  year  requested 
only  $1.4  million  to  administer  the  act. 
roughly  the  same  amount  as  last  year, 
and  this  modest  sum  would  allow  an 
equivalent  of  only  69  staff  positions  na- 
tionwide to  monitor  instances  of  age 
discrimination. 

In  my  view,  the  President's  proposals, 
without  adequate  budget  requests,  con- 
stitute another  instance  of  rhetoric  with- 
out any  hard  commitment  to  the  finances 
to  make  these  programs  work.  I  believe 
that  the  committee  s  action  .services  no- 
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tir«  that  the  Congress  wants  action,  not 
"erely  words,  to  cope  with  dlscrimina- 
Son  m  employment  for  America  s  older 

^Another  item  of  some  significance  was 
the  committee's  appropriations  of  $75 
raaiion  under  the  Adult  Education  Act. 
Last  vear,  only  $61  million  was  appro- 
nrlated  under  this  legislation,  despite  au- 
Oiorization  figure  nearly  five  times  that 
hieh  As  a  consequence,  many  programs 
allowing  adults  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion past  primary  school  were  necessarily 
discontinued.  My  State  of  Texas  and 
other  States  in  my  section  of  the  coun- 
try were  singularly  disadvantaged. 

Mr  President,  the  importance  ol 
adult  education  cannot  be  overestimated. 
\  recent  report  prepared  for  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educational 
opportunity  noted  that  our  failure  to 
provide  basic  and  advanced  educational 
skills  for  older  Americans  is  resulting  in 
a  loss  to  our  economy  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars a  vear,  not  to  mention  the  human 
tragedv  of  thousands  of  elderly  indi- 
viduals unable  to  find  adequate  work  be- 
cause thev  lack  the  skills.  I  believe  that 
the  coiTunittee's  appropriation,  while  not 
as  high  as  we  would  wish,  constitutes  a 
significant  step  forward  in  adult  educa- 

And  flnallv,  Mr,  President,  there  is  the 
question  of  fundamental  research  into 
the  aging  process,  a  program  which  is 
currentlv  imder  the  control  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  ChUd  Health  and  Hu- 
man Development.  I  mentioned  this  as 
an  area  of  critical  importance  in  a 
speech  to  the  Senate  in  January  of  this 

year. 
A  recent   article   in   Time   magazine 

notes  that : 

The  biology  ol  aging  is  no  better  under- 
stood todav  than  was  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  before  William  Harvey. 

The  consequences  of  our  relative  ne- 
glect into  the  aging  process  are  pro- 
found. Dr.  Gerald  LaVeck,  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development,  told  Congress 
last  year  that  advances  in  aging  research 
could  be  expected  to  build  body  resist- 
ance and  measurably  reduce  the  inci- 
dence of  chronic  diseases  such  as  arterio- 
sclerosis, cancer,  and  arthritis. 

And  there  are  other  benefits  to  aging 
research  as  well,  most  notably  the  op- 
portunity our  generation  has  to  extend 
vigorous  and  productive  life  by  an  addi- 
tional 15  to  20  years  by  studying  the 
normal  body  processes  that  contribute 
to  c^terioration. 

I';i.oted  my  concern  on  this  subject  in 
a  statement  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  March  22,  and  at  that  time  I 
urged  that  fimds  be  specifically  ear- 
marked for  aging  research.  I  was  pleased 
to  note  a  significant  Increase  in  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Institute  for 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development 
and  an  earmarking  of  $5  million  of  that 
increase  for  aging  research.  Moreover,  I 
am  heartened  by  the  following  statement 
in  the  committee  report: 

The  committee  heard  testimony  from  ex- 
perts m  the  field  that  few  areas  of  scientific 
activity  offers  a*  much  promise  for  manlcind 
as  does  research  on  aiglrig  .  .  .  The  committee 
considers  this  area  of  research  to  be  of  ut- 


most ImportAnce  and  directs  that  W  mUllon 
of  the  increase  be  devoted  to  research  on 
aging. 

These  items.  Mr.  President,  do  not  add 
up  to  much  when  we  consider  the  im- 
posing dmiensions  of  this  legislation;  yet 
each  one  is  of  \ital  importance  to  the 
poor  and  the  elderly  in  this  Nation. 

Once  again,  I  want  to  congratulate 
Senator  Magnuson  and  the  members  of 
his  subcommittee  for  their  tireless  work 
on  this  bill. 

I  urge  its  passage  by  the  Senate. 

GEaMAN    MEASLXS.    MEKTAL    HEALTH,    A1»D 
CIJIflCAL    RESEARCH 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee <Mr.  MAGWtrsoN)  and  the 
membership  of  his  committee  for  their 
support  for  three  programs  whose  im- 
portance. I  believe,  should  be  emphasized 
with  increased  Federal  assistance. 

CESMAN    MEASLES 

Although  as  many  as  2,000  babies  are 
bom  each  year  with  mental  and  physical 
defects  because  their  mothers  contracted 
rubella  during  pregnancy,  the  admin- 
istration has  actually  requested  a  de- 
crease for  immunization  funds  over  fiscal 
year  1972.  The  level  of  immunization 
against  rubella  is  the  lowest  of  all  com- 
mimicable  diseases  in  this  Nation 

I  am,  therefore,  pleased  that  the  ap- 
propriation committee  has  accepted  m>- 
proposal  for  additional  funds  for  the 
mbella  immunization  program  by  adding 
S6  million  to  the  administration  request. 
This  money  should  be  adequate  to  bring 
the  level  of  immunization  up  to  close  to 
80  percent  of  all  school  children  between 
the  ages  of  1  and  4. 

MENTAL    HEALTH 

Nearly  5  years  ago.  Congress  voted 
funds  to  establish  university-affiliated 
mental  health  centers  throughout  the 
Nation.  It  was  the  purpose  of  these  cen- 
ters to  train  workers  who  would  then  go 
out  into  the  commimity  to  assist  in  the 
training  of  mentally  retarded  children. 
Although  funds  for  the  operation  were 
authorized  at  the  same  time,  none  were 
ever  appropriated.  Last  year,  in  the  face 
of  the  neglect  of  this  program  by  the 
administration.  I  sponsored  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Labor-HEW  bill  which 
resulted  in  the  appropriation  of  $4.25 
million  for  the  operation  of  university - 
afiaiiated  centers. 

Because  the  needs  of  the  centers  are 
so  great,  and  because  Congress  originally 
authorized  $20  miUion  for  their  opera- 
tion, I  proposed  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  budgeted  operating  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  In  response  to  my  proposal, 
"the  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, recommwided  the  $14.25  million 
appropriation  for  university-affiliated 
mental  health  centers.  I  believe  that  this 
level  of  funding  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  centers  to  operate  more  effectively 
and  better  serve  the  mentally  retarded 
of  this  Nation. 


CLINICAL    RESEAECH 


I  am  also  pleased  that  the  appropria- 
tions committee  has  approved  my  pro- 
posal for  additional  funds  for  the  clinical 
research  centers  program  by  adding  $3.6 
million   to   the   administration   request. 


rhis  program  enables  clinical  investiga- 
tors throiighout  the  Nation  to  make  use 
of  the  resources  and  facilities  necessary' 
for  intensive  clinical  research.  The  cen- 
ters focus  on  crippling  diseases  in  an  ef- 
fort to  find  improved  methods  of  treat- 
ment and  cure. 

Mr.  President,  each  of  these  three  pro- 
grams has  a  special  importance  to  the 
State  of  Indiana  Indiana  is  currently  one 
of  the  five  States  with  the  lowest  level 
of     immunization     protection     against 
rubella.  The  additional  $6  million  con- 
tained in  the  bill  before  the  Senate  to- 
day would  help  to  end  this  deplorable 
statistic.    One    of    the    24    university- 
affiliated  mental  health  centers  in  the 
country  exists  in  Indiana  University  in 
Bloomington.  Indiana.   The   additional 
$10  million  in  the  Hartke  amendment 
which  was  approved  by  the  Appropria- 
tion Committee  will  enable  this  center  to 
operate  far  more  effectively.  Approval  of 
the  Hartke  proposal  to  add  $3.6  million 
for  clinical  research  means  that  Indiana 
University  in  Indianapolis  will  have  an 
opporttmity  to  make  application  for  a 
clinical    research    center.    I.    therefore, 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  'Mr.  Macntson)  and 
the  hard-working  memt>ers  of  his  com- 
mittee for  the  fine  work  which  they  have 
done  on  this  bill.  Both  I  and  the  people  of 
Indiana  are  most  grateful  for  their  sup- 
;x)rt  of  these  three  utal  programs. 

SENATOR    RANDOLPH    SUPPORTS    FrNDINC    rOR 
OCCrPATIONAL    SAFETY    AND    HEALTH 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
ciiairman  of  the  .Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  'Mr.  Magnuson)  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  have  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  a  constructive  and 
realistic  bill,  one  which  shows  concern 
for  the  needs  of  people.  There  are  many 
significant  provisions  in  this  measure. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  mj-  colleagues 
two  particular  aspects  of  this  appropria- 
tion bill— funding  for  black  lung  clinics 
and  research,  and  ftmding  for  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health. 

On  May  19,  1972,  the  President  signed 
into  law  an  historic  measure  for  the  relief 
of  disabled  coal  miners,  their  famiUes. 
and  their  survivors.  It  was  mv  privilege 
to  sponsor  that  legislation,  known  as  the 
Black  Lung  Benefits  Act  of  1972,  will 
bring  urgently  needed  assistance  to  min- 
ers disabled  due  to  pnetmaoconiosls,  to 
their  wives  and  widows,  and  to  their  chil- 
dren and  their  orphans. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  acted  so  quickly 
to  fund  programs  authorized  under  the 
Black  Lung  Benefits  Act  of  1972.  Specifi- 
cally, that  law  authorizes  $10  million  for 
each  of  3  fiscal  years  for  the  construc- 
tion, purchase,  and  operation  of  fixed- 
site  and  mobile  clinical  facilities  for  the 
anab'sls,  examination,  and  treatment  of 
respiratory  and  pulmonar>-  impairments 
In  active  and  Inactive  coal  miners.  The 
measure  under  consideration  fully  funds 
this  necessarj'  program. 

In  addition  the  new  black  lung  law 
authorizes  such  sums  as  are  necessary  for 
research,  through  the  National  Institute 
for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  for 
the  purpose  of  devising  simple,  effective 
tests  to  measure,  detect,  and  treat  coal 
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miners'  respiratory  suid  pulmonary  im- 
pairments. This  appropriations  bill  pro- 
vides $4  million  for  such  research.  It  pro- 
vides another  $6  million  for  research  and 
development  and  demonstration  grtints 
to  develop  methodology  for  physical  re- 
habilitation of  coal  workers  with  respi- 
ratory diseases,  emergency  medical  care 
services,  and  training.  The  committee 
report  states  that — 

This  action  'xVA  allow  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  Occupaticnal  Safety  a:id  Health  to 
assist,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  those 
presently  suffering  from  black  lung  disease 
and  to  insure  that  no  .miner  will  be  denied 
his  deserved  black  lung  benefits  because  of 
inconclusive  diagnostic  procedures. 

I  concur  in  the  committee's  susess- 
ment.  and  commend  them  on  their  deci- 
sion to  fully  fund  these  provisions. 

The  committee  also  has  recognized  the 
need  to  accelerate  the  standard  setting 
efforts  of  the  National  Institute  for  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  by  provid- 
ing an  additional  $11  million  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  bills  adds  a  total  of  $10.8  mil- 
lion over  the  budget  request  for  some 
400  compliance  officers,  development  of 
standards,  and  education  and  training. 

It  IS  my  belief,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
funding  for  the  National  Institute  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  will 
provide  important  Impetus  to  the  devel- 
opment of  health  standards  and  pro- 
grams to  benefit  our  American  work 
force. 


MESSAGE   PROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  14108^  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  activities  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purposes,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  voces 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
House  had  appointed  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Cabell, 
Mr.  Bell,  and  Mr.  Esch  managers  of  the 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS    1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15417''  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  Jime  30,  1973,  and  for 
other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  the 
bill  to  be  read  the  third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident  


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  some- 
one j-ield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  ask  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill  just  what  is  the  cost  of 
the  bill  as  now  amended  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  bill  la  not  much 
different  from  the  way  the  committee  re- 
ported it  except  for  the  additional 
amounts  added  on  the  floor  today  for 
different  programs. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  So  far  as 
one  Senator  is  concerned,  even  though  it 
IS  late  at  night,  I  would  like  to  have 
some  figures  as  to  how  much  we  are  vot- 
ing at  this  point. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  I  can  figure 
that  up  very  qiuckly,  using  the  commit- 
tee report.  In  arriving  at  the  total  in 
the  bill  as  it  stands  now,  with  the  Senate 
amendments — the  amount  of  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  was  $28,603,179,500, 
and  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee to  the  Senate  was  $29,464,035,500,  and 
we  have  added — we  are  adding  up  the 
Senate  amendments  now.  The  total  in 
the  bill  woiLld  certainly  be  over  $31 
billion. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  While  the 
Senator  is  getting  up  the  figtires,  as  I  un- 
derstand this,  the  committee  reported  to 
the  Senate  a  bill  which  is  $2,047,000,000 
over  the  estimates  for  1973. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  And  Is 
$2,320,000,000  over  what  was  spent  last 
year. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  right.  And 
the  Senate  amendments  would  be  added 
to  that. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  And  the 
Senate    added    sulditional    amounts   to 
those  figures? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  They  are  figuring  it 
up  right  now.  Of  course,  this  last  amend- 
ment was  for  $968,712,000  but  It  is  a 
budget  request. 

Mr.  EHJ^ENDER.  We  have  a  budget 
estimate  for  that. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Is  there  a 
budget  estimate  for  that  last  figiu-e? 

Mr.   MAGNUSON.   Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  That  Is  not 
over  and  above  the  budget  estimate, 
then? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  No,  that  is  not  above 
the  budget.  I  have  not  figured  them  up 
as  we  went  along. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  There  Is 
so  much  money  Involved.  I  think  It  Is 
worth  while  to  figure  It  up. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  With  the  Senate 
amendments,  including  the  last  one,  the 
bill  will  total  about  $31.1  biUlon. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  How  much 
did  the  Senate  add? 

Mr.  \L\GNUSON.  The  Senate  added 
$1.7  billion  to  the  $29.4  billion  that  was 
reported,  of  which  $331  million  is  un- 
budgeted.  That  is  because  the  last  item 
was  a  budgeted  item. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  total, 
then,  is  $31,164  billion? 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  that  is  correct 
$31,134  biUlon  is  the  new  total. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  $31  billion; 
and  that  would  be  $4  billion  over  the 
1972  appropriations? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  would  be  ap- 
proximately  $3.7  billion  over  comparable 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Over  com- 
parable appropriations  for  1972? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  But  we  are 
preparing  to  appropriate  right  now,  to- 
night, $31  biUion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Which  la 
$4  biUion  more  than  appropriated  last 
year,  and  in  spite  of  that,  there  is  already 
a  lot  of  money,  the  Senator  says,  in  the 
pipeline  unspent. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  being  1972,  they 
are  releasing  a  lot  of  the  money  now 
that  they  had  frozen. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  notice  on 
page  4  of  the  report 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
may  we  have  order? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  we  have  order. 
Mr.  President?  We  cannot  hear  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
tiave  expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  the  Senator 
such  time  as  he  requires. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

In  order  to  imderstand  this,  on  page  4 
of  the  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  As  much 
time  as  the  Senator  from  Virginia  re- 
quires has  been  pelded  to  him. 

On  page  4  of  the  report,  it  says,  "To- 
tal, budget  requests  not  considered." 
What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  means  those 
budget  estimates  listed  were  not  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  because  most  of 
them  were  not  authorized,  and  the  big 
item  was  higher  education,  $1,476,000,000, 
which  was  not  considered  because  we 
had  not  authorized  or  passed  the  new 
higher  education  bill.  That  was  Just 
signed  the  other  day,  after  the  commit- 
tee suited  and  reported  this  bUl. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  But  may 
I  ask  this  question:  The  figure  of  $31 
biUion  is  not  all  that  Is  going  to  be  ap- 
propriated, I  assume,  if  we  are  going  to 
come  back  and  pick  up  many  or  all  of 
these  items  mentioned  on  page  4.  Am  I 
correct  in  that  assumption? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  the  Senator  is 
correct  in  that.  They  will  come  up  in  a 
supplemental. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  So  there  is 
approximately  $5  billion 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  $4.9  bUllon  that  had 
not  been  considered  when  the  bill  was 
reported. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Almost  S5 
billion  that  has  not  been  considered? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  So  that 
when  we  compare  this  figure  of  $31  bil- 
lion with  the  comparable  1972,  it  will  be 
greater  than  before. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  will  be  approxi- 
mately $9  billion  more  if  we  appropriate 
all  these  tlungs  that  have  not  been  con- 
sidered. Pardon  me,  that  would  not  be 
correct  because 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  It  will  be 
$9  billion  more  than  last  year. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  difference  from 
last  year's  comparable  appropriation  is 
$3.7  billion— and  it  will  be  a  little  larger 
after  the  supplemental. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  never  voted  against  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  was  in  the  Virginia 
Senate  for  18  years  and  never  voted 
against  one.  Since  I  have  been  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  I  have  never  voted  against  one.  I 
approve  of  most  of  the  things  in  this  bill. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  going  to  an 
extreme.  Here  we  are  tonight,  $4  billion 
over  what  was  spent  last  year,  and  there 
is  another  $5  billion  that  has  not  even  yet 
been  considered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  did  not  consider 
them  oecause  they  have  not  been  author- 
ized. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  am  tr^•ing 
to  get  them  clear  with  respect  to  last 
year.  They  were  included  last  year,  were 
they  not? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  So  the  fig- 
ure is  more  than  $4  billion  over  the 
comparable  1972  appropriation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Depending  upon 
what  've  consider. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  think  there  Is  confusion  here.  It 
is  not  clear.  Page  1  of  the  report  shows 
the  amount  of  comparable  appropria- 
tions in  1972 — $27  billion.  So  that  the 
amount  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
talking  about,  the  additional  $4.9  billion, 
was  not  included  in  either  figure. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  that  it  is  not  $9 
billion  more.  It  is  substantially  less  than 
that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  point  is  that 
while  there  may  be  $36  billion  all  to- 
gether for  1973,  the  1972  appropriations 
would  not  be  $27.1.  They  would  be  sub- 
stantially higher  than  that,  so  the  dif- 
ference would  not  be  $9  billion  but  $5 
billion  or  $6  billion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  So.  accord- 
ing to  the  Senator  from  Washington,  the 
mmimum  as  compared  to  last  year  is  $3.7 
billion  over  and  above  last  year — the 
minimtmi.  because  that  is  what  we  are 
doing  tonight;  and  according  to  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Wisconsin,  it  is  $5  bil- 
lion or  $6  billion  over,  and  it  could  nm 
up  well  over  that.  Certainly,  it  is  a  tre- 
mendous increase  over  last  year. 

Are  we  justified  in  sitting  here  tonight, 
not  knowing  the  comparable  figures  be- 
cause no  one  in  the  Chamber  seems  to 
know  the  comparable  figures? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  can  get  the  Sena- 
tor the  information  as  to  what  we  appro- 
priated last  year. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Let  us  go 
through  this  line  by  line  and  see  what 
was  in  here  last  year  and  what  was  not. 

Mr.   MAGNUSON.   Last   year's   com- 


parable    appropriation     bill     included 
$27,403,058,000. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  M"^"^*''  comparison.  The  fact  still  re- 
mains that  many  of  the  large  itenu  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  aa.  the  floor  were  Items 
that  ordinarily  would  go  to  the  supple- 
mental bill.  The  reason  why  they  were 
brought  up  Is  that  certain  Senators — the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  other  chairmen — brought  in  these 
big  blocica  of  bills  that  amounts  to  almost 
a  billion  dollars  each;  and  they  were 
adopted  because  the  argument  was  made 
that  unless  we  put  it  in  this  bill,  it  would 
go  in  the  supplemental. 

If  we  take  all  the  supplemental  of  last 
year  and  put  it  with  the  regular  bill,  I 
thinli  the  comparison  would  show  a  fairer 
picture.  I  am  not  saj'ing  that  it  would  be 
the  same.  It  would  not  be  the  same, 
because  even  the  administration  is  ask- 
ing for  more  this  year  tlian  last  year;  and 
it  sent  up  some  budget  estimates  recent- 
ly that  were  included  in  this  bill  and  not 
considered  by  the  House  that  ordinarily 
would  go  in  the  supplemental  bill. 

So  we  begin  to  take  the  total  figure  of 
last  year's  bill  as  against  ttiis  year's  bill, 
I  think  it  is  an  unfair  comparison,  al- 
though the  bill  this  year  is  larger  than 
last  year. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  B"YRD,  JR.  I  am  read- 
ing from  the  official  report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  is  no  dispute 
about  the  fact  that  the  bill  is  larger  than 
last  year,  and  there  is  no  dispute  about 
the  fact  that  the  items  that  we  did  not 
consider  are  gomg  to  be  sent  up  in 
the  supplemental. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  B"5fRD,  JR.  I  note  that 
on  page  1  of  the  report  it  says  "amoimt 
of  comparable  appropriations  " — plural. 
Does  not  that  mclude  tJie  suppiementals  ? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Generally,  no. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYKD.  JR.  The  ques- 
tion is.  How  does  this  bill  compare  with 
last  year? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  about  $3.7  bil- 
lion higher  for  the  same  programs. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  do  not 
want  to  impose  on  the  Senator.  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  it  clear  in  my  mind.  This  is  a 
gigantic  sum  of  money  we  are  appropri- 
ating here  tonight. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No  one  knows  it  bet- 
ter than  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
It  is  higher  than  last  year,  and  the  budget 
recommendation  was  up  from  last  year — 
very  high.  The  House  upped  the  budget, 
and  we  upped  the  House. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
budget  estimate  was  up  orily  approxi- 
mate $300  million? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  $273  million  Is  the 
exact  figure. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  a  1 -percent  In- 
crease. The  increase  in  this  bill,  as  now 
presented  to  the  Senate,  is  up  a  minimum 
of  $4  billion,  which  means  that  we  are  in- 
creasing it  more  than  15  percent.  Ihe 
budget  increase  request  was  1  percent. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  course,  that  is  not 
a  fair  comparison,  either,  because  some 
of  the  items  that  were  put  in  tonight 
have  to  be  added  to  the  original  budget 
because  the  Budget  asked  for  it. 


The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  All  Ume 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  All  my  time  has  not  ex- 
pired. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wasliington  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Budget  has  sent 
up  two  requests  totading — I  will  get  the 
exact  figures — so  what  the  Budget  has 
asked  us  to  appropriate — some  of  the 
comparisons  are  made  on  the  original 
budget  which  was  sent  up  here  in  March. 
In  the  meantime,  they  have  sent  us 
other  budget  estimates.  We  have  had  two 
suppiementals  which  the  Budget  has 
sent  up — estimates — four  of  them  In 
here.  We  adopted  one  to  the  tune  of  $968 

million 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  was  black  lung, 
which  passed  this  body. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  And  the  other 
one  was  the  program  that  Senator  Long 
and  Senator  T.\lmadge  had — the  work 
incentives  program. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  was  a  quarter  of 
a  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Four  hundred  and 
forty-five  milUon  dollars  was  the  budget 
request.  So  there  is  $1.4  billion  that  was 
up  here  from  the  budget,  that  is  right. 
But  we  are  $2.3  billion — and  we  will  put 
all  those  figures  in  at  the  end — $2.3  bil- 
lion over  what  the  Budget  estimated  and 
has  asked  Congress  ior  They  will  ask — 
on  page  4 — to  come  up  .here  and  request 
another  $4.9  billion — less  the  amounts 
for  black  lung  and  work  incentives  which 
we  took  care  of  today. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  we  do  not  know- 
that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  right,  we  do 
not  know  that,  but  that  is  what  we  antic- 
ipate because  they  will  ask  for  Head- 
start,  and  then  they  will  surely  ask  ior 
the  $1.4  billion  or  thereabouts  for  higher 
education,  for  which  there  is  no  money  in 
here  for  the  new  bill  that  we  passed. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr  President,  the  fact 
remains  that  we  do  not  have  to  appro- 
priate everything  that  the  Budget  hap- 
pens to  approve.  On  the  $4,900  million,  as 
I  pointed  out  this  morning,  this  is  what 
the  Budget  has  approved,  we  could  not 
appropriate,  because  it  has  not  been  au- 
thorized. The  authorization  bill  has  not 
been  passed.  Since  we  reported  the  bill, 
or  since  it  came  from  the  committee  to 
the  Senate,  the  President  has  signed  the 
higher  education  bill  which,  for  a  period 
of  3  years,  covers  $21  billion.  The  fact 
remains,  budget  or  no  budget,  the  House 
committee  added  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Budget,  for  that  portion  of 
the  budget  they  could  recommend — a 
half  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  BROCK.  One  and  five-tenths  bil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Wait — the  House  com- 
mittee added  about  $1  billion— and  then 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  they  added 
nearly  $400  million  more.  So  that  the 
House  increased  it  nearly  $1,500  million. 
Then  the  Senate  committee  raised  al- 
most everything  by  adding  $860,856,000. 
which  crowds  $1  billion.  Then  we  came 
on  the  floor,  after  we  had  appropriated 
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all  this  money,  and  we  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  were  Items  that  we 
did  not  even  consider,  because  they  had 
not  been  authorized,  that  amounted  to 
nearly  $5  billion. 

Both  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  ear- 
nestly expressed  the  hope,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  today,  that  we  would  go  spar- 
ingly in  loading  up  the  bill.  We  have 
Kone  sparingly  in  loading  up  the  bill,  by 
loading  it  up  to  the  tune  of  SI. 7  billion, 
which  Is  a  preposterous  bill.  It  is  a  good 
bill.  Much  of  It  is  good.  Thank  God  we 
are  now  appropriating  more  for  human 
needs  than  for  the  military,  and  this  is 
now  the  biggest  money  bill.  Of  all  these 
shces  we  are  now  appropriating,  it  is  far 
more  than  we  are  appropriating  for  the 
military,  but.  nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  for  humanitarian  pur- 
po.'^.<=.  we  have  loaded  up  the  bill  until, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  a  preposter- 
ous bill  and,  if  not  reduced  substantially 
in  conference.  I  would  expect  we  would 
run  into  trouble. 

I  find  it  hard,  in  view  of  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  Senate  today,  to  go 
on  record— I  hate  to  vote  against  the 
handiwork  of  my  own  subcommittee — 
but  I  find  it  hard  to  vote  for  the  passage 
of  this  amount  of  money  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  one 
thing  I  want  to  mention,  we  will  put 
m  the  Record  a  long  sheet  of  many 
pages — we  always  do — with  the  comoa- 
rable  amoimts.  We  are  $2.3  billion  over 
the  budget 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Wil- 
Li.AMS'.  All  time  has  now  been  yielded 
bd^'k 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
lime,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass'' 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson  > .  the  Senator  fro.Ti  Indiana 
I  Mr.  B.AYH",  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
'Mr.  FuLBRiGHT'.  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  'Mr.  G.^mbrell*,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  >  Mr.  Harris  ' .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  ■  Mr.  Hart  ■ ,  the  Sena- 
tor from.  Minnesota  'Mr.  Klmphrey*. 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  '  Mr.  IjOnc  » . 
the  Senator  from  Montana  'Mr.  Mans- 
field >.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee  ' .  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  McGovERN>,  the  Senator  from 
Rh^de  Island  (Mr.  Pell>,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Randolph'. 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  >Mr. 
RiBicoFF*   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRiCHT'.  the  Senator  from 
Georeia  'Mr.  G.ambrell  ' .  tnc  Senator 
from  Minnesota  i  Mr.  Humphrey*,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  *  Mr.  Pell  > , 
the  Senator  from  We.sl  Virginia  '  Mr. 
Randolph  I.  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Ribicoffi  would  each  vote 
'yea." 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.   I   announce   that   the 


Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
v.ater)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe>  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  72, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 


(No.  253  Leg.] 

YEAS— 72 

.'Liken 

Ervln 

Muakle 

Allott 

Pong 

Nelson 

Baker 

Oravel 

PHCkwood 

Beall 

Orlflln 

Paslore 

Bellmon 

Ourney 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Percy 

Bible 

Hatfleld 

Proxmlre 

Hoggs 

HolUngs 

Scbweiker 

Bnxilce 

Hruska 

Scott 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Smith 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Spong 

Case 

Javlta 

Stafford 

Clilles 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Stennls 

Church 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Stevens 

Cook 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Cooper 

Magnueon 

Symington 

Cranston 

Math  las 

Taft 

CMirtls 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Dole 

MclntjTe 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Eastland 

Montoya 

Williams 

Ellender 

Moss 

NAYS— 11 

Young 

Allen 

Byrd. 

Hansen 

Bennett 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Miller 

Brock 

Cotton 

Roth 

Buckley 

Fannin 

Thurmond 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

Anderson 

Hart 

Mundt 

Bayb 

Humphrey 

PeU 

Fulbrlght 

Long 

Randolph 

Gambrell 

Mansfield 

Rlblcoff 

Goldwater 

McGee 

Saxbe 

Harris 

McGovern 

RESUMPTION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
now  be  a  resumption  of  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness with  statements  limited  therein  to 
3  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


So  the  bill  fH.R.  15417)   was  passed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insists  on  Its 
amendments  and  request  a  corvference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Magntt- 
SON.  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr. 
Bible.  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byhd,  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE.  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  HoLLrNcs,  Mr. 
Cotton,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Fong.  Mr.  Boggs. 
Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Yottnc 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  3010,  which  the 
clerk  will  state  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  3010)  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  programs  authorized  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

of  the  bill. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  following  joint  resolution  in 
wUch  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  t&e 
Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  1234.  A  Joint  resolution  malclng 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973.  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  'H.R.  6666)  for  the  relief  of 
Maj.  Michael  M.  Mills,  U.S.  Air  Force. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  ^H.J.  Res.  1234) 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1973.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  -and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

APPROPRIATIONS      FOR      DEP.\RT- 
MENTS  OF  LABOR  AND  HEW 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  first  time  in  24  years,  al- 
most 25  years,  in  legislative  work  I  have 
voted  against  an  appropriations  bill. 
Never  Ijefore  have  I  ever  done  that.  I  did 
it  as  a  protest. 

Mr.  President,  this  Congress,  this  ad- 
ministration, the  people  in  official  Wash- 
ington are  living  in  a  fool's  paradise  in 
regard  to  Government  finances. 

This  appropriation  bill  is  loaded  down 
with  more  and  more  Government  spend- 
ing. It  has  gotten  out  of  reason;  it  has 
gotten  out  of  hand.  I  approve  of  much 
of  what  is  in  this  bill.  I  voted  for  the 
authorization  bill  with  the  hope  that 
the  Congress  would  show  some  discre- 
tion in  the  handling  of  tax  funds.  This 
Senate  shows  no  discretion  in  the  han- 
dling of  tax  funds. 

I  notice  a  lot  of  presidential  candi- 
dates running  around  the  country  say- 
ing they  want  reforms.  The  best  place 
they  could  start  reform  is  in  the  Con- 
gress itself,  in  the  appropriating  process. 

I  say  this  Congress  njteds  reforming. 
It  needs  reforming  in  the  way  it  handles 
the  tax  funds  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

There  is  only  one  place  that  money  can 
come  from.  Congress  does  not  realize  it. 
the  administration  does  not  seem  to  real- 
ize it.  But  there  is  only  one  place  money 
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can  come  from  and  that  is  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  hard  working  wage  earn- 
ers of  this  country. 

Oh,  it  Is  fine  to  let  every  pressure 
group  come  up  here  and  then  give  them 
whatever  they  want. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Chair  wiU  recognize  me  I  yield  my 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  it  is  tragic  what  is  happen- 
ing to  this  country  financially.  It  is  tragic, 
because  it  is  goln^  to  happen  to  the  peo- 
ple themselves. 

In  4  years,  from  1970  through  fiscal 
vear  1973,  this  Government  will  have 
compiled  a  deficit  of  $113  billion,  an  un- 
believable figure.  Yet  no  one  cares. 

Few  seem  to  care  about  what  Is  hap- 
pening to  the  American  wage  earners 
taxes  and  dollars. 

The  value  of  the  dollar  is  declining 
everv-  day.  It  will  continue  to  decline. 

The  best  way  Congress  can  help  the 
working  people  of  this  country  is  not  to 
shovel  out  more  money  as  we  are  doing 
every  day  through  these  vast  bureaucra- 
cies that  have  gotten  too  big. 

Washington  has  gotten  too  big.  The 
Senate  cannot  control  It;  Congress  can- 
not control  it. 

We  are  making  it  worse  by  these  huge 
expenditures  without  any  real  thought  at 
all  for  the  people  who  have  to  pay  the 
bill. 

I  say  when  the  politicians  spend,  the 
wage  earner  pays,  and  he  pay  in  one  of 
two  ways:  Either  by  more  taxes  or  by 
more  inflation.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 
Somebody  has  to  pay  for  it. 

The  money  has  to  come  from  some- 
place. Those  economists,  w  ho  say  you  can 
get  something  for  nothing,  those  econ- 
omists who  say  you  can  spend  yourself 
rich— I  do  not  have  any  confidence  in 
that  philosophy  or  that  way  of  thinking. 
I  dislike  very  much  to  vote  against 
this  appropriation  bill  tonipht.  There  are 
so  many  items  m  there  that  I  approve  of 
stronglv.  There  are  so  many  items  in 
there  that  are  imiwrtant  and  desirable. 
However.  Mr.  President,  some  way  or 
another  official  Washington— meaning 
both  the  executive  branch  and  the  legis- 
lative branch — has  got  to  come  to  its 
senses  in  regard  to  the  handling  of  public 
funds.  There  never  has  been  such  fan- 
tastic deficits  as  have  been  nm  in  recent 
years. 

The  only  wav  it  is  going  to  be  con- 
trolled, as  I  see  it.  is  by  both  the  Congress 
and  the  President  working  together  and 
sincerely  wanting  to  put  the  Govern- 
ment's financial  house  in  order. 

In  my  judgment,  that  is  the  No.  1 
problem  facing  our  Nation  today,  and 

the  longer  we  put  it  off.  the  more  bitter 

is  going  to  be  the  pill  for  the  average 

American  citizen. 
That  is  what  it  gets  back  to.  He  is  the 

one    who    pays    the    bill — the    average 

American  wage  earner. 
There  are  manv  people  running  around 

the  country  saying.  "Well,  soak  the  rich. 


That  will  do  It."  What  are  the  facte 
about  that? 

Anybody  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
get  the  flgrtires — and  they  are  easy  to 
get — will  find  that  if  the  Congress  and 
the  President  were  to  confiscate  all  in- 
comes of  $50,000  and  over— $100,000  on 
Joint  returns — the  additional  revenue 
obtained  would  run  the  Gtovemment  for 
exactly  5  days.  It  is  the  average  citizen, 
the  middle-Income  group,  the  lower- 
middle  income  group,  who  are  hardest 
hit  by  taxes. 

That  is  inevitable,  because  there  are 
more  of  them,  and  they  are  the  ones  who 
suffer  the  most  when  inflation  rages,  as 
it  is  now. 

It  is  going  to  continue  to  rage  until  the 
people  of  this  country  rise  up  and  de- 
mand, on  the  part  of  their  representa- 
tives in  the  Congress,  in  the  White  House, 
and  in  the  executive  branch,  that  some 
consideration  be  showm  to  the  wage  earn- 
ers of  our  Nation,  who  pay  the  bulk  of 
the  taxes. 

I  say  again,  I  regret  having  had  to  vote 
against  this  proposal,  because  there  are 
so  many  items  in  it  that  I  favor  and  sup- 
port, but  I  think  the  Senate  and  the 
House  have  gone  to  extremes. 

When  the  bill  is  analyzed.  It  will  be 
foimd  that  the  bill  is  at  least  $4  billion 
over  what  was  spent  last  year.  It  could 
not  be  analyzed  on  the  floor  tonight.  As 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  said,  he  had 
stacks  of  papers  and  books,  from  which 
that  information  could  be  dug  out.  but  it 
could  not  be  done  here  in  a  short  period 
of  time.  If  you  ever  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this,  you  will  find  this  bill  is  $6  or  $8 
billion  over  what  was  spent  last  year.  The 
brakes  must  be  apphed. 

The  way  Congress  is  going  and  the  way 
official  Washington  is  going,  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  are  going  to  be  in  a  very 
sad  state,  in  my  judgment,  when  the  year 
1973  rolls  around. 

In  election  years,  everyone  wants  to 
shovel  out  mioney. 

You  do  not  raise  taxes  in  election  years. 
just  as  you  do  not  go  to  war  in  election 
years.  You  raise  taxes  after  the  election, 
and  you  go  to  war  after  the  election. 
This  coimtry  is  in  either  for  a  smash- 
ing tax  increase,  or  new  taxes,  or  both. 
w  hen  we  are  shortly  into  the  new  year  of 
1973. 

I  for  one  feel  no  obligation  to  vote  new- 
taxes.  I  voted  against  that  foolish  tax  re- 
duction bill  of  last  December.  Taxes  were 
reduced  by  $15  billion,  hardly  helping 
anyb(xiy.  We  reduced  taxes  by  $15  bil- 
lion at  a  time  when  the  Government  was 
running  a  deficit  of  $32  to  $37  billion, 
thus  adding  to  inflation. 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  taking  so  much 
time  of  the  Senate.  I  feel  very  keenly  that 
.-something  must  be  done  about  Govern- 
ment spending. 

I  cast  my  vote  tonight  as  a  strong  pro- 
test as  to  the  way  the  tax  funds  of  the 
American  wage  earners  are  being  throwm 
around  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Qoverrunent. 

I  say  again,  it  is  time  to  apply  the 
brakes  to  Government  spending. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
happen  to  be  one  of  the  11  Senators  who 
voted  against  H.R.  15417,  an  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  Depeirtments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
yeiir  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  I  could  not 
vote  for  this  bill,  as  it  ccm tains  many 
meritorious  and  worthwhile  programs: 
but  the  report  on  this  bill  to  the  Senate 
shows  on  its  face  what  a  large  deficit  is 
created  by  this  one  piece  of  legislation. 

The  report  aitlUed  "Calendar  No. 
854,"  shows,  on  the  first  page,  amount  of 
bill  passed  by  House.  $28,603,179,500. 
Amount  added  by  Senate,  $860,856,000. 
The  total  as  reported  to  the  Senate  is 
$29,464,035,500. 

This  report  further  shows  the  amount 
of  comparable  appropriations  for  1972, 
$27,143,860,000.  Budget  estimates.  1973, 
$27,416,788,500. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  as  reported 
to  the  Senate,  according  to  this  report, 
was  over  the  comparable  appropriations 
for  1972  in  the  sum  of  $2,320,175,500,  and 
over  the  estimates  for  1973  in  the  sum  of 
$2,047,247,000. 

In  addition  to  that.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  added  about  $2  billiCHi  to  the  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  which  makes 
the  first  figure  over  $4  biUion  more  than 
the  comparable  appropriations  for  1972. 
and  the  $2  billion  added  to  the  estimates 
for  1973  makes  that  figure  over  $4  billion 
more. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  spending  that  has  taken  place 
in  this  country  since  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  In  the  last  30  years.  I 
believe  the  record  will  show.  Congress 
has  balanced  the  budget  only  seven  times. 
No  corporation,  no  associaUwi.  and  no 
individual  can  remain  in  business,  m  my 
judgment,  which  does  not  balance  its 
books  more  often  than  that. 

I  realize  this  is  the  Government  and  it 
is  in  a  different  situation,  but.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  my  opinion  tlie  Members  of  this 
body  have  a  duty  even  liigher  in  this 
Government  than  thev  would  have  in 
handling  their  own  finances. 

This  is  a  public  trust.  In  my  judgment, 
we  should  bsilance  the  budget  here  every 
year,  unless  in  time  of  war  or  other 
emergency  that  would  otherwise  prevent 
it. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  carmot  con- 
tinue as  we  have  been  doing  for  the  past 
30  years.  There  are  only  two  sources  of 
money  available.  One  is  the  money  that 
comes  from  the  taxpayers  The  other  is 
the  money  that  we  borrow  from  the  next 
generation,  and  that  is  what  we  have 
t^en  doing  for  23  out  of  the  last  30  years. 
We  have  been  borrowing  money,  isstiing 
bonds  and  notes,  and  putting  it  on  the 
backs  of  our  children,  their  children,  and 
their  children.  Mr.  President,  this  prac- 
tice should  come  to  an  end. 

Yes.  I  have  been  right  interested  to  see 
that  some  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
been  speaking  about  defense,  and  who 
are  now  opposed  to  the  President's  pro- 
gram of  defense  and  going  ahead  with 
the  B-1  bomber,  the  Trident  program, 
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and  other  programs  recommended  by 
the  administration,  voted  for  this  bill 
here  tonight.  It  is  very  strange  that  they 
are  willing  to  cut  the  defense  program, 
which  provides  for  the  security  of  this 
country,  which  provides  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  this  Nation,  and 
turn  around  and  vote  for  a  bill  of  this 
fcind,  which  will  result,  in  my  judgment, 
not  only  In  the  more  than  $4  billion  over 
the  budget  which  I  have  just  pointed  out. 
but  other  Items  which  will  have  to  come 
in  later  in  a  supplemental  bill,  which,  as 
I  understand,  will  amount  to  about  $5 
billion  more,  which  will  make  a  deficit 
for  appropriations  alone  growing  out  of 
the  Depai'tment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  related  agencies  for 
which  this  bill  appropriated,  of  about  $9 
billion. 

The  PRESEDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GRirFiN » .  The  Senator's  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  limi- 
tation on  time  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
obiectlon,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  THURMOND  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  see 
fit  to  veto  this  bill.  I  think  it  would  be 
one  of  the  most  wholesome  Fteps  he  could 
take  Becau.se  when  an  agency  of  the 
Government,  regardless  of  what  agency 
it  i.s,  comes  in  and  receives  appropria- 
tions of  about  $9  billion  over  the  budget. 
it  seems  to  me  that  Congress  has  gone 
entirely  too  far  in  appropriating  that 
kind  of  money  for  any  agency  of  the 
Government. 

I  feel  that  if  the  President  sees  fit  to 
veto  this  bill  and  it  comes  back  to  us 
for  reconsideration,  we  can  reduce  the 
bill — and  it  ought  to  be  reduced  to  come 
within  the  budget 

Yes.  it  is  nice  to  have  everything  we 
want  and  every  program  in  this  bill.  It  is 
nice  to  have  everything  we  want  In  every 
other  program  that  comes  before  Con- 
gress. But,  Mr.  President,  we  do  not 
have  the  money  to  do  it,  and  Congress 
so  far  has  not  shown  the  courage  to  put 
on  the  taxes  to  do  it.  As  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
said  this  evening,  last  year  taxes  were 
even  cut  $15  billion. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  arrived  in 
this  country  for  us  to  exercise  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. The  time  has  come  for  us  to 
stop  spending  more  than  we  take  in.  The 
time  has  come  to  balance  the  budget.  The 
time  has  come  to  stop  putting  a  debt  on 
the  future  generations  of  this  country. 

Again  I  express  the  hope — and  even 
have  a  belief — that  perhaps  the  Presi- 
dent will  veto  this  bill.  I  think  It  would 
be  very  advantageous  to  this  Congress  to 
know,  If  he  does  so,  that  we  have  a  Pres- 
ident who  is  willing  to  stand  up  for  fiscal 
sanity,  to  stand  up  for  ftscal  respon- 
sibility, and  not  to  sJlow  bills  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  over  the  budget  to  pass 
and  given  them  his  approval  by  signing 
them. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  see  some 
legislation  enacted  here  which  the  late 
Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Sr.,  Introduced 
years  ago,  and  which  the  Senator  from 


Arizona  iMr.  Fannin*  has  Introduced 
in  the  last  2  or  3  years,  in  which  I  joined 
them  as  a  coauthor,  to  demand  that  ex- 
penditures stay  within  the  budget,  and 
to  make  it  imlawful  to  spend  more  than 
the  budget  provides.  If  at  any  time  any 
amount  is  spent  above  the  budget,  I  feel 
It  should  be  made  up  the  following  year. 

In  South  Carolina  our  constitution 
prohibits  spending  more  than  we  take 
in,  and  if  it  turns  out  there  is  a  deficit  one 
year,  there  have  to  be  taxes  put  on  im- 
mediately to  to  meet  that  deficit,  in  order 
to  keep  the  budget  balanced.  As  a  result. 
South  Carolina  today  has  a  three-star 
rating — one  of  the  best  in  the  whole  Na- 
tion. As  a  result.  South  Carolina  today 
can  borrow  money  at  a  very  low  rate  of 
mterest. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  follow  some  sound 
pohcy.  Certainly  somebody  in  this  body, 
some  of  the  able  Senators  here,  can  come 
up  with  some  reconamendations  and  take 
Eome  action  that  wUl  help  to  keep  this 
budget  balanced. 

If  we  do  that,  I  think  we  will  be  ren- 
dering as  great  a  service  as  by  anything 
we  could  do  on  behalf  of  this  great 
Nation. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  admire  the  courage  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  He  has  stood  boldly  and  firmly 
in  behalf  of  a  sound  fiscal  policy.  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  his  remarks  and 
commend  him  again  on  his  courage. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia,  and  I  congratulate  him  on  his 
outstanding  leadership  in  the  matter  of 
financing.  If  this  country  would  follow 
the  leadership  of  Harry  F.  Byro,  Jr.,  we 
would  have  no  deficits. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  iMr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.), 
and  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  iMr.  Thurmond)  that  I 
admire  both  of  them  for  not  only  ex- 
pressing the  courage  of  their  convictions, 
but  also  voting  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions. They  are  certainly  entitled  to 
their  viewpoints,  and  both  Senators  have 
my  respect.  However.  I  do  want  to  ex- 
press appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magntjscn)  ,  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and 
to  the  distingtiished  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  committee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton I ,  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  for  the 
good  work,  the  hard  work  that  they 
performed  in  conducting  the  long  drawn 
out  hearings,  listening  hour  after  hour 
to  the  outside  witnesses,  and  in  marking 
up  this  difficult  bill  and  floor  managing 
It  durmg  the  lengthy  debate  today. 

The  list  of  witnesses  in  connection 
with  this  bill  is  always  very  long. 
This  is,  in  many  ways,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  appropriation  bills  that  we  have 
to  consider.  It  has  in  it  many  appealing 
items.  It  has  programs  which  contrib- 
ute to  the  good  health  of  the  American 
people,  which  contribute  to  the  better 
education  of  the  American  people,  which 
benefit  the  workers  of  America,  and 
which,  in  many,  many  ways,  affect  the 
entire    American    population,    old    and 


young.  It  deals  with  manpower  training 
services,  imemployment  insiu^nce,  occu- 
pational safety,  public  assistance,  and 
many  other  important  programs  which 
touch  the  hves  of  all  Americans  U\ing 
today.  The  medical  research  programs 
that  are  funded  in  this  bill  are  costly 
but  will  be  a  blessing  even  to  future 
generations.  So  It  Is  a  big  bill,  an  im- 
portant bill,  a  difficult  bill  to  manage. 
The  Senate  today  spent  almost  10  hours 
in  the  debate  on  this  measure.  All  Sen- 
ators have  a  great  Interest  In  the  bill. 
Many  Senators  are  interested  in  particu- 
lar aspects  of  it.  It  is  always  a  bill  which 
attracts  a  plethora  of  amendments  from 
Senators  who  wish  to  add  programs  or 
increase  funds,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for 
the  manager  of  this  bill  to  oppose  some 
of  those  amendments  because  not  only 
are  they  appealing,  but  they  are  also 
justifiable,  in  most  instances. 

The  amendment  I  offered,  adding 
money  for  the  black  lung  benefits  pro- 
gram, is  a  case  in  point  as  to  justification. 
That  amendment  was  not  an  unbudgeted 
item.  It  involved  an  item  recommended 
to  the  President  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  then  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President,  in  the  wake  of  the 
passage  of  the  new  black  lung  benefits 
law.  So,  while  It  was  over  the  budgeted 
amount  as  showTi  In  the  committee  re- 
port, the  Item  was  nevertheless  a  budg- 
eted item;  and  the  manager  of  the  bill 
and  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  com- 
mittee very  wisely,  I  think,  accepted  the 
amendment,  because  it  was  something 
that  would  have  to  be  paid  sooner  or 
later.  Congress  has  passed  the  new  law, 
and  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
\\'ill  be  coming  along  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember. 

As  I  say,  the  Item  was  budgeted:  It 
would  have  had  to  be  appropriated  in  the 
supplemental  late  this  summer.  But  by 
appropriating  the  moneys  now,  the  ad- 
ministration will  be  able  to  proceed  with 
establishing  the  proper  administrative 
machinery  so  as  to  expedite  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  to  the  children  and  the 
orphans  of  miners;  the  surface  miners 
who,  under  certain  conditions,  ■will  be 
brought  under  the  law;  and  the  other 
miners  and  their  beneficiaries  who  qual- 
ify imder  the  new  act.  This  was  just  one 
of  the  Items.  There  were  many  others. 
But  this  was  the  largest  single  addition. 

I  again  salute  those  who,  because  of 
their  convictions,  strongly  held  to  their 
viewpoints  and  conscientiously  cast  votes 
against  the  bill.  At  the  same  time,  I 
would  not  want  the  record  to  be  closed 
without  congratulating  the  manager  of 
the  bill  (Mr.  MACNtrsoN)  and  the  ranking 
Republican  member  (Mr.  Cotton) — sa- 
luting them  and  thanking  them,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senate,  for  the  work  they  have 
done  and  for  the  benefits  that  will  ac- 
crue to  many  millions  of  Americans  as  a 
result  of  their  efforts.  They  have  worked 
hard,  and  they  are  entitled  to  a  lot  of 
credit. 


ORDER    FOR    RECOGNITION    OP 
SENATOR  METCALF  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  0.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,    immediately    following    the 
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remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  ,  and  prior 
to  the  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  'Mr. 
Metcalf)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9  a  jn. 

Following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees,  the  distin- 
guished jimlor  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  will  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  wUl  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after 
which  there  wUl  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Chair  will  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  H.R. 
15418.  On  that  bill,  there  is  a  limitation 
of  2  hours,  and  of  course  a  time  limita- 
tion on  amendments  thereto.  Un- 
doubtedly, there  will  be  at  least  one  roll- 
call  vote,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  H.R.  15418, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  Appro- 
priation bill,  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  S.  3390,  the  unfinished 
business,    the    Foreign    Assistance    Act 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Amendments.  The  pending  question  will 
be  on  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  the  dlBtinguished  Repub- 
lican leader,  Mr.  Scott,  and  the  distin- 
gtiished  manager  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Spahk- 
MAN.  There  is  a  limitation  on  that 
amendment— the  so-called  Bahrain 
amendment — of  1  hour  and  30  minutes. 
There  will  undoubtedly  be  a  roUcall  vote 
on  that  amendment. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Sparkman, 
unless  there  are  further  amendments  to 
S.  3390  at  that  time,  ready  to  be  called 
up,  the  Senate  then  will  temporarily  lay 
aside  the  unfinished  business  and  will 
resiune  consideration  of  S.  3010,  the 
GEO  bill.  Undoubtedly,  there  will  be  roll- 
call  votes  on  that  second-track  item 
tomorrow. 

The  leadership  would  express  the  hope 
that  Senators  would  be  ready  promptly 
to  call  up  their  amendments  thereto, 
and  would  also  express  the  hope  that  the 
bm  can  be  disposed  of  tomorrow.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  continue 
action  on  that  bill  until  a  reasonably  late 
hour  tomorrow  evening,  if  need  be,  in 
order  to  dispose  of  it. 

Only  2  days  remain,  following  tomor- 
row, if  the  Senate  is  to  hope  to  complete 
Its  business  on  Friday  of  this  week,  and 
much  remains  to  be  done.  The  debt 
limitation  bill  will  be  coming  over  from 
the  other  body  presimiably  tomorrow 
morning.  It  is  necessary  that  the  Senate 
complete  action  on  the  debt  limitation 
bill  before  it  adjourns  for  the  holiday 
and  the  Democratic  Convention.  The 
public  works  appropriations  bill  will  be 
before  the  Senate  on  Friday.  Conference 
reports  wlU  also  be  coming  along  and 
may  necessitate  yea  and  nay  votes. 
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Senators  have  been  alerted  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  Senate  remaining  in  session 
on  Saturday  In  the  event  action  on  the 
debt  limitation  bill  is  not  completed  by 
the  close  of  business  on  Friday.  There- 
fore, the  Senate  will  come  in  early  and 
win  stay  in  late  dally,  in  an  effort  to 
complete  its  work  and,  hopefully,  still 
adjourn  at  the  close  of  business  on  Fri- 
dav,  as  previously  stated. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat:  There  will  be 
several  rollcall  votes  tomorrow.  It  can- 
not be  estimated  exactly,  but  the  first 
roUcall  vote  could  come — dependmg  upon 
whether  or  not  an  amendment  is  offered 
to  the  Interior  appropriation  bill,  there 
being  a  limitation  of  time  on  amend- 
ments— as  early  as  10:30  a.m.,  11  a.m., 
or  11:30  a.m. 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL   9   A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  tmtil  9  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  8:56 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  June  28,  1972,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  Jime  27  (legislative  day  of  Jime 
26),  1972: 

DEPAmTMSNT    07    COMMEKCE 

Robert  J.  Blackwell.  of  Vlrgmia,  to  b«  A»- 
8l»t&nt  Secretary  of  Ctommeroe  for  Mat!  time 
AfrsLlrs,  vice  Andrevi-  E.  Olbson. 
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DREXEL  UNIVERSITY  GRADUATION 
PEOPLE   ARE   IMPORTANT" 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SEN.-VTE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 

Monday.  June  26.  1972 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Jtme  3, 
Gen.  George  A.  Lincoln,  the  distinguished 
Du-ector  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, addressed  the  1972  graduating 
class  of  Drexel  University,  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

In  his  speech,  appropriately  entitled 
"People  Are  Important,"  General  Lin- 
coln urged  the  graduates  to  avoid  the 
easy  pitfall  that  views  the  problems  of 
our  society  with  an  attitude  of  cynicism. 
Instead,  he  encouraged  members  of  the 
graduating  class  to  face,  as  real,  the 
problems  which  confront  us,  and  to  wel- 
come crisis  In  the  light  of  "challenging 
opportunity  for  improvement. " 

As  General  Lincoln  himself  concedes, 
graduation  speakers  are  expected  to  talk 
of  "challenge."  Yet  few  addresses  which 
I  have  read  do  so  with  the  perspective 
and  persuasion  embodied  In  this  speech. 

Because   I  believe   General   Lincoln's 


comments  will  be  of  widespread  interest. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  his  address  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

People  Are  Important 

(Graduation  Address  by  Honorable  G.  A. 
Lincoln) 

President  Hagerty;  Distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Drexel 
University;  Distinguished  Guests;  Members 
of  the  University  Faculty  and  Staff;  Grad- 
uating Class  of  1972;  Parents:  Relatives  and 
Friends. 

We  are  here  to  do  honor  to  and  to  mark 
a  special  and  \uiique  occasion  In  the  lives 
of  many  people  present  today — you  of  the 
graduating  class,  ycur  parents  amd  your  fac- 
ulty. We  especially  honor  you  graduates 
who  are  Drexel 's  Input  this  year  to  the  es- 
sential flow  of  leadership  for  our  compli- 
cated society.  I  note  that  this  Input  goes 
beyond  our  own  country,  and  that  Drexel 
contributes  to   foreign  lands   as  well. 

Those  here.  Including  myself,  who  are, 
or  have  been,  faculty  know  that  our  monu- 
ments, our  successes,  otir  disappointments, 
are  embodied  in  each  graduating  class.  The 
annual  class  represents  the  tangible  prod- 
uct of  each  year  of  effort.  Having  come  to 
know  the  objectives,  the  pattern,  and  ways 


of  education  and  development  of  our — for 
It  is  now  mine  tUso — university,  1  share  with 
confidence  the  feeling  that  you  of  the  faculty 
have  built  well  with  these  young  men  and 
women  for  the  years  ahead. 

Mine  Is  a  sobering  resp>onslbUlty  to  speak 
10  the  thousands  of  people  here  present. 
I  am  going  to  talk  principally  about  people 
rather  than  policy — for  poUcy  exists  only  to 
help  people. 

Graduations  should  be,  and  are,  prin- 
cipally personal  occasions  for  the  graduates 
and  those  personally  associated  with  them 
and  their  Institution.  Words  spoken  formally 
are  not  essential  to  the  day.  but  hopefully 
can  be  helpful  to  the  audience.  My  words  are 
directed  centrally  to  you  of  the  graduating 
class. 

While  I  am  going  to  speak  briefly  on  at 
least  one  of  the  great  problems  with  which 
you  muFt  live  and  grapple,  my  a:.aln  point 
IS  a  simple  one.  In  our  lives,  whether  they 
are  oriented  toward  hardware,  or  manage- 
ment, or  government,  or  housekeeping — or 
m  some  other  direction — In  this  existence, 
only  people  count.  People  are  really  the 
aim  and  the  goal  of  our  efforts.  And.  only 
through  and  with  people  do  you  gel  things 
done.  The  art  of  getting  things  done  is 
called  "management"  by  socne;  the  military 
people  call  the  art  "leadership;"  there  are 
occupants  of  some  buddings  ;n  Washington 
who  call  the  art  of  getting  things  done 
"politics."  Whatever  It  might  be  called,  it 
is  only  people  that  can  make  it  haj^pen,  and 
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11  IS  only  for  the  benefit  ct  people  that  it 
should  happen 

The  certainty  of  change  characterizes  our 
society,  sector  by  sector,  and  our  country 
as  a  whole.  One  of  the  tasks  of  leadership 
Is  to  foresee  and  to  Influence  change  In  the 
best  interests  of  people.  The  alternative,  too 
often,  Is  to  accept  the  future  by  default 
becauM  of  inaction  in  the  present — and  then 
complain  about  the  situation  when  i:  Is  too 
late  to  do  anything  about  It. 

Forward-looking  attitudes  are  what  we 
need  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation  Yet. 
attitudes  alone  are  not  enough.  It  is  neces- 
sary in  our  highly  complex  society  to  have 
the  tools  to  translate  attitudes  into  action 
and  actions  into  results. 

The  tools  of  society  are  its  Institutions. 
Through  them,  we  can  direct  cur  actions  to 
get  those  results  we  wish  from  our  lives  But 
only  if  the  shape  of  our  Institutions  so 
permit 

We  are  faced  uuw.  as  In  some  other  times, 
with  an  eroding  confidence  In  those  insti- 
tutions Recent  polls  Indicate  that  compared 
lo  five  and  ten  years  ago.  people  do  not  think 
as  highly  as  they  did  of  the  leadership  and 
tenets  of  business,  the  professions,  religion, 
the  courts,  labor,  or  of  almost  any  field  or 
institution  one  might  mention  There  is  a 
skepticism,  even  a  cynicism — sometimes  an 
attitude  of  stop   the  world,  I'm  getting  off. 

We  should  not  look  on  this  temporary 
situation  so  much  with  alarm  as  with  a  sense 
of  the  need  for  people  who  will  work  to 
understand  and  solve  complex  problems  in 
the  realization  that  we  live  In  a  real,  not  an 
Ideal,  world. 

Those  Institutions  In  which  confidence  has 
eroded  have  served  us  well  In  the  past.  They 
cannot  always  be  expected  to  serve  the  future 
without  change. 

The  course  of  realism  and  of  caution  Is  to 
Join  the  Institutions  of  society,  but  to  Join 
with  eyes  open  to  the  needs  and  opportuni- 
ties for  change  Only  by  building  better  In- 
stitutions, on  the  base  of  the  old  and  proven 
ones,  will  we  meet  the  demands  placed  on  us 

It  Is  to  you  who  are  part  of,  and  repre- 
sentative of,  the  flow  of  new  leadership  m 
our  society  that  we  have  to  look  for  the 
needed  continuing  adjustment.  It  Is  also  to 
you  that  we  have  to  look  for  the  skills  that 
make  the  Institutional  changes  safely  and 
appropriately  in  our  increasingly  complex 
world. 

In  the  perspective  of  our  country's  history, 
each  generation  has  had  its  major  tasks 
They  have  at  times  been  tasks  obscured  In 
controversy  and  not  clearlv  recognized,  even 
less  applauded,  until  some  time  afterwards. 
Our  wars,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  have 
significantly  lacked  unanimity  So  also  did 
the  great  economic  changes  of  the  1830's. 

Even  our  f-ountrys  magnificent  support  In 
rebuilding  tae  post-World  War  II  world  was 
less  than  universally  acclaimed  by  our  people. 
But  let  us  1  >ok  at  this  last  clearly.  We  have 
carried  those  external  responsibilities  In  rec- 
ognition of  our  own  national  self-interest 
and  not  as  a  continuing  task  Justified  on 
any  other  basis. 

It  Is  sometimes  alleged,  nevertheless,  that 
our  country  Is  now  turning  Inward,  away 
from  the  great  global  responsibilities  we 
have  carried  since  1940,  Certainly  those  for- 
eign responsibilities  are  changing  but  they 
will  not  disappear.  The  unprecedented  arms 
control  pact  achieved  last  week  In  Moscow  Is 
another  proof  that  we  continue  to  shoulder 
our  world  responsibilities.  I  suggest  that  the 
present  and  the  future  require  more  of  the 
effort  already  being  devoted  to  our  home 
problems,  rather  than  a  dramatic  shift  In 
emphasis  away  from  foreign  responsibilities. 
I  also  suggest  that  our  society  and  our  coun- 
try are  great  enough  to  do  both. 

The  futtire.  like  the  past,  does  not  hold 
quick,  easy,  and  complete  solutions.  In  fact. 
our  current  problems,  both  foreign  and  do- 
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mestlc,  are  more  likely  to  b«  only  partially 
solved  before  new  and  more  difficult  prob- 
lems arise  to  replace  them. 

In  multiple  problem  solving,  the  first  hu- 
man reaction  Is  to  try  to  set  priorities  so  as 
to  make  the  task  easier  by  doing  first  things 
first — even  though  there  may  be  a  lot  of 
difference  of  opinion  about  what  comes  first. 

But  there  can  be  no  priorities  among  es- 
sentials, and  we  have  a  lot  of  essential  things 
to  do.  All  the  problems  must  be  tackled,  and 
the  central  problem  Is  the  wise  allocation  of 
our  skills  and  resources  among  them. 

One  thing  In  our  favor,  or  more  correctly 
In  your  favor  because  I  am  close  to  the  end 
of  my  problem-solving  career,  and  you  are 
about  to  have  to  provide  solutions,  Is  that 
we  have  at  least  begun  to  work  on  some  of 
the  problems  which  require  long  lead  times. 
We  have,  for  instance,  already  moved  to  deal 
with  our  city  problems  and  our  environ- 
ment— programs  designed  to  preserve  and 
Improve  our  quality  of  life. 

The  curriculum  of  our  University  Is  sig- 
nificantly oriented  toward  these  future  prob- 
lems of  our  society.  It  Is  not  unusual  to 
speak  of  life  beyond  graduation  as  a  chal- 
lenge— a  challenge  to  meet  and  solve  the 
crises  of  your  generation.  The  word  crises,  I 
understand.  Is  written  In  Chinese  as  a  com- 
bination of  the  characters  for  "dangerous" 
and  for  "opportunity."  I  urge  you  to  look 
upon  crises  In  that  light — challenging  op- 
portunity for  improvement. 

You  of  Drexel,  as  a  result  of  a  realistic 
higher  education  pattern,  have  combined 
study  and  work  and  are  already  well  down 
the  road  to  understanding  that  challenge. 

A  major  part  of  that  challenge,  with  prob- 
lems In  the  near  and  long  term.  Is  energy 
supply  and  Its  use.  This  problem  Is  fast  ap- 
proaching the  status  of  crisis.  I  here  take  a 
few  minutes  to  strive  to  enlist  you  of  this 
graduating  class  in  a  major  task  of  your  gen- 
eration, the  continuing  availability  of  an 
adequate,  clean,  secure  energy  supply  at 
acceptable  cost. 

Our  society,  our  position  In  the  world,  oxu 
very  way  of  life,  Its  quality  and  goals,  are 
dependent  on  adequate  and  secure,  energy 
sources. 

Our  country  has  been  lavish  In  our  use  of 
energy  because  there  has  been  an  abundance. 
The  controversies  of  the  past  have  been  over 
costs  and  controls,  not  over  ways  to  provide 
enough  energy  of  the  right  kind  to  meet  our 
needs. 

That  picture  has  changed  quickly  and 
drastically.  We  now  approach  a  period  of 
scarcity  The  extent  and  nature  of  the 
scarcity  will  depend  on  how  quickly  and 
wisely  we  move  to  meet  the  energy  challenge. 

Ours  Is  not  a  problem  of  energy  availability 
In  the  abstract.  This  Is  a  problem  In  national 
security  It  Is  also  a  problem  In  protecting  our 
environment.  Technological,  scientific,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  consideration  must  also  be 
addressed  All  of  these  have  to  be  taken  to- 
gether In  forging  toward  solutions. 

Some  might  solve  the  energy  dilemma  by 
the  single  factor  approach  of  stringent  limits 
on  Increases  In  consumption.  This  Is  a 
doomsday  view  that  concentrates  on  the 
limits  of  energy-  resources  on  our  planet.  It 
looks  to  the  end  of  the  fossil  fuel  age,  per- 
haps within  the  lifetime  of  some  of  you 
here.  I  do  not  hold  to  the  doomsday  view, 
but  rather  to  the  more  positive  view  that 
the  energy  problem  Is  best  met  by  resource- 
ful adaptation  of  both  production  and  con- 
sumption factors.  The  goal  is  to  continue  our 
present  and  planned  quality  of  life.  That  Is 
a  major  part  of  our  challenge. 

We  cannot  resolve  the  competition  be- 
tween, say.  environmental  imperatives  and 
energy  supply  objectives  by  throwing  away 
either.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  there 
can  be  no  priorities  among  essentials. 

President  Nixon  cloeed  his  Clean  Energy 
Message  of  a  year  ago  by  expressing  his  con- 
fidence, "that  we  can  continue  to  know  the 
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blessings  of  both  a  high  energy  civilization 
and  a  beautiful  and  healthy  environment." 

Our  country  now,  of  course,  has  an  t:\- 
ergy  policy  based  for  many  decades  on  the 
assumption  of  continuing  abundance.  We 
need  a  change  toward  a  comprehensive 
energy  policy. 

We  do  have  some  significant  Inconsisten- 
cies In  our  current  energy  policy  which  need 
review — such  matters  as  the  price  of  gas. 
Natural  gas  Is  now  in  short  supply  and  our 
most  desirable  fuel,  yet  priced  more  cheaply 
than  other  fuels. 

Our  energy  dilemma  is  going  lo  be  man- 
ageable only  If  we  exercise  the  same  tp- 
sourcefulness  on  the  side  of  moderating  le- 
mand  that  we  must  exercise  on  the  .supply 
side.  A  million  barrels  per  day  equivalent 
of  oil  not  used  because  of  fuel  energy  con- 
servation Is  an  even  better  achievement  than 
the  same  amount  of  energy  developed— 
since  we  dout  have  to  pay  for  It.  There  are 
vaic  opportunities  on  this  little  explored 
frontier  of  energy  conservation.  Transporta- 
tion efliclency.  production  of  electricity,  home 
Insulation — by  which.  Incidentally,  you  can 
cut  fuel  consumption  by  half — and  con- 
sumer Incentives  are  just  some  examples.  Of 
course,  one  of  the  more  unpopular  consumer 
Incentives  toward  conservation  is  to  raise  the 
price  of  energy — which  undoubtedly  will 
occur. 

In  the  context  of  the  search  for  an  energy 
policy  to  meet  our  needs,  it  Is  appropriate  to 
speak  here  at  this  great  technically  based 
University  of  the  need  for  a  much  more 
broadly  based  profession  of  engineering  than 
has  been  traditional  in  the  past.  There  have 
to  be  trade-offs — opportunity  costs,  for  you 
graduating  economists — in  reaching  wise 
decisions  on  our  energy  problems,  calculated 
across  the  lines  of  academic  disciplines  and 
across  the  boundaries  of  sectors  of  our  society 
and  economy.  Factories,  cars,  transit  systems, 
cities  can  only  be  designed  for  the  needs  of 
America's  future  by  many  disciplines  work- 
ing together — by  recognizing  that  trade-offs 
are  required  among  economic  needs,  security 
needs,  environmental  needs — in  sum 
people's  needs — and  the  technical  limits  that 
must  apply. 

It  is  heartening  to  see  Drexel  taking  a 
leadership  role  In  providing  this  new  soclo- 
technology  and  to  note  that  the  University 
has  a  Center  within  which  one  finds,  side  by 
side,  an  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies 
and  an  Institute  for  Energy  Sources  and  Sys- 
tems. This  Interdisciplinary  cooperation  re- 
flects a  forward  commitment  to  developing 
solutions  to  the  frontier  problems  of  our 
society. 

The  great  business  of  universities  is  educa- 
tion of  people  like  yourselves.  Many  of  you 
will  work  for  Government,  and  as  one  who 
has  done  so  for  over  40  years,  I  encourage 
you  to  this  gratifying  life  of  service  to  your 
fellow  man.  Many  of  you  will  teach.  AU  of 
you  will  infiuence  the  decisions  made  on  the 
Important  problems  of  tomorrow. 

I  close  these  remarks  with  the  words  of  a 
great  American.  Henry  Stlmson,  a  Secretary 
of  State  who  was  Secretary  of  War  during 
World  War  II.  He  wrote  at  the  end  of  his 
autobiography  that: 

"Those  who  read  this  book  will  mostly  be 
younger  than  I.  men  of  the  generations  who 
must  bear  the  active  part  In  the  work  ahead. 
Let  them  learn  from  our  adventures  what 
they  can.  Let  them  charge  us  with  our 
failures  and  do  better  In  their  turn.  But 
let  them  not  turn  aside  from  what  they 
have  to  do,  nor  think  that  criticism  excuses 
Inaction.  Let  them  have  hope,  and  virtue, 
and  let  them  believe  In  mankind  and  its 
future,  for  there  is  good  as  well  as  evil,  and 
the  man  who  tries  to  work  for  the  good, 
believing  in  its  eventual  victory,  while  he 
may  suffer  setback  and  even  disaster,  will 
never  know  defeat.  The  only  deadly  sin  I 
know  is  cynicism." 
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Rather  than  cynicism,  we  need  people 
with  generosity.  skUl.  and  knowledge.  People 
with  hope  for  a  better  future.  People  with 
a  willingness  to  heed  the  call  to  service  of  all 
the  people  and  a  realization  of  the  satisfac- 
tion that  such  service  givee. 

I  am  confident  we  have  these  people  in 
you. 

STATEMENT   OF   PRINCIPLE 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  26,  1972 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  con- 
cerned member  of  the  Democratic  Plat- 
form Committee  I  have  developed  a 
statement  of  principle,  and  suggested 
plank  affirming  support  for  neighbor- 
hood schools.  Copies  were  provided  to 
each  member  of  the  drafting  subcommit- 
tee upon  its  organization  last  Friday. 
These  positions  seem  to  me  t-o  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  a  great  political  party 
and  of  the  Nation.  I  commend  them  to 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  as  valid  objectives  of  both 
political  parties  and  of  all  Americans: 
Statement  of  Peinciple  and  Sucgestkd 
Plank  Ajtismino  StrppoRi  for  Neighbor- 
hood  Schools 

(By  Congressman  Jack  BarNKLzr) 
The  Democratic  Platform  Committee,  In  the 
self  Interest  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  of 
the  Nation,  should  adopt  a  common-sense 
platform.  Not  unlike  a  re -organizing  or  re- 
building football  team,  basic  fundamentals 
should  be  emphasized  over  wild  schemes  and 
innovations. 

For  example,  while  adequate  water  and 
sewerage  for  our  cities  and  towns  might  not 
be  a  burning  national  Issue,  It  can  be  au- 
thoritatively and  categorically  stated  and 
docimiented  that  it  la  a  bread  and  butter, 
major  consideration  of  America's  backbone 
constituency. 
Our  Party  should  reaffirm  the  principles — 

(a)  That  the  war  in  'Vietnam  should  be 
terminated  by  a  negotiated  agreement  for  an 
Immediate  ceasefire  providing  few  mutual. 
Immediate  return  of  Prisoners  of  War  and 
an  accounting  for  service  personnel  missing 
In  action;  that  our  withdrawal  will  begin 
contemporaneously  therewith;  that  we  sup- 
port maximum  protection  for  every  single 
American  serviceman  In  Vietnam; 

(b)  That  schools  should  be  equal  in  qual- 
ity and  that  children  should  attend  school 
within  their  o'wn  neighborhoods; 

(c)  That  tise  of  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs  In  any  form  Is  not  in  the  private  or 
public  Interest  and  we  vigorously  support 
elimination  of  the  licentious  traffic  In  drugs, 
marked  by  an  ever-broadenlng  trail  of 
broken  Uvee; 

(d)  That  we  are  fully  committed  to  giving 
priority  consideration  to  the  special  needs  of 
our  senior  citizens; 

(e)  That  our  Party  pledges  an  active  and 
aggressive  war  on  pollution  but  with  the 
wisdom  not  to  kill  Industry  in  the  process; 

(f)  That  the  dignity  of  work  and  the  dig- 
nity of  man  are  Inseparable;  that  there  can 
be  no  substitute  for  training  and  Job  op- 
portimlty; 

(g)  That  strong  mandatory  penalties 
should  be  assessed  against  anyone  abusing 
his  Constitutional  right  to  keep  and  bear 
firearms; 

(h)  That  amnesty  under  existing  Selec- 
tive Service  laws  and  provisions  of  the  Code 
of  Military  Justice  would  constitute  a  gross 
breach  of  faith  with  every  man  In  the  mill- 
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tary  service  of  this  country,  and  that  In- 
dividual cases  and  clrcumstancAs  must  be 
measured  against  applicable  law  and  hiimane 
concepts; 

(1)  That  a  prosperous  agrictiltural  commu- 
nity Is  the  Nation's  Insurance  against  do- 
mestic want  and  world  famine; 

(J)  TTiat  a  fair  relationship  with  our  trad- 
ing partners  is  necessary  to  our  industrial 
well-being;  I.e.,  unrestricted  flooding  of  our 
markets  with  foreign  goods  sho\ild  no  more 
be  tolerated  by  us  than  It  would  be  by  them; 

(k)  That  the  need  for  urban  rapid  transit 
be  met  but  without  cannibalizing  the  High- 
way Trust  Pvmd;  and  that  said  Fund  be 
maintained  and  extended  to  encompass  a 
greater  network  of  Interstate  and  defense 
highways,  particularly  In  deficient  areas  and 
in  the  Western  states; 

(1)  That  Regional  Commissions  be  more 
f\illy  implemented  and  utilized  as  vehicles 
for  orderly  growth,  consistent  with  a  better 
environmental  quality  of  life; 

(m)  That  the  integrity  of  marriage,  the 
sacred  union  between  a  man  and  a  woman, 
Is  In  the  national  Interest; 

(n)  That  abortion  Is  a  moral  and  medical 
Judgment  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  various 
states; 

(oi  That  the  statee  continue  their  Juris- 
diction over  closed  or  open  shops  under  the 
proven  principle  that  the  government  cloeest 
to  the  people  governs  best; 

(pi  That  the  preferential  treatment  of  any 
group,  whether  majority  or  minority,  is  in- 
consistent with  Constitutional  concepts; 

(q)  That  power,  recreation  and  anti-flood- 
Ing  projects  be  considered  individually,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  public  good  and  the 
national  need— development  consistent  with 
the  4-H  Creed  of  making  the  best  better. 

Proposal  bv  Representative  Jack  Brinklet 
TO  THE  Democratic  Platform  Commtttee, 
Adapted  From  Statement  bt  Reprtsent- 
ATTVE  Brinklet  Before  U.S.  Hors«  or 
Representatives  Judiciary  Committee, 
MoNDAT,  February  28,  1972 

On  January  20th  of  1970  during  the  Second 
Session  of  the  91st  Congress,  I  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  This  proposal,  H.J.  Res.  1048,  would 
provide  that  the  Involuntary  busing  of  any 
student  to  a  school  or  the  required  attend- 
ance of  any  student  at  a  school  outside  the 
student's  local  school  zone  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  racial  balance  or  quotas  Is  pro- 
hibited. On  January  22,  1971,  near  the  be- 
ginning of  the  First  Session  of  the  B2nd  Con- 
gress, I  reintroduced  this  Constitutional 
Amendment,  designated  H.J.  Res.  43  which, 
like  its  predecessor,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  where  it  has  lin- 
gered. 

May  I  propound  a  question  and  briefly 
build  around  It,  giving  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  fair  perspective  and  an  accurate  evaluation. 

Question:  Should  neighborhood  schools 
whose  students  happen  to  preponderate  In 
one  race  or  another  because  of  housing  pat- 
terns be  required  to  bus  students  to  achieve 
proportional  racial  balance? 

In  the  landmark  decision  of  Shelley  vs. 
Kraemer,  334  VS.  1  (1948),  the  VB.  Supreme 
Court  established  the  criteria  that  racially 
restrictive  covenants  on  land  are  unenforce- 
able. Prior  to  that  time  many  housing  pat- 
terns were  strictly  controlled  In  most  sec- 
tions of  the  country  through  this  device — 
restrictive  covenants  based  on  race — with 
complete  Gtovemment  sanction.  Schools  re- 
sulting from  that  situation  are  Just  as  surely 
de  Jure  as  those  schools  formerly  operating 
under  a  dual  system.  Yet  this  has  been  the 
hypocritical  excuse  to  exempt  most  non- 
Southern  systems  from  that  classification. 
Thus,  If  the  answer  to  my  question  is  In  the 
negative,  then  neither  should  busing  be  re- 
qtUred  of  former  dual  syatema  under  no  less 
authority  than  Shelley  vs.  Kraemer. 
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Just  as  busing  to  achieve  segregation 
was  wrong,  busing  to  achieve  integration  is 
wrong.  To  draft  other  children  from  unwill- 
ing parents  to  serve  as  social  leavening;  to 
transport  human  beings  from  one  end  of  a 
county  to  another  to  provide  others  with 
academic  fellowship;  to  yoke  together  those 
of  unequal  learning  readiness,  ability,  and 
cultural  background  In  the  faint  hope  of 
benefiting  one  at  the  almost  certain  expense 
of  the  other;  to  punish  some  to  pamper  oth- 
ers, to  set  the  stage  for  disorder  and  educa- 
tional chaos  as  an  atonement  for  past  real 
or  fancied  wrongs;  to  use  educational  insti- 
tutions as  factories  for  social  experiment 
and  reform:  to  deny  the  rights  of  many  to 
grant  a  license  to  a  few:  is  measureless  folly! 
Who  is  there  among  us  who  would  seriously 
advocate  resettlement  of  citizens  around  the 
country  In  order  to  achieve  geographic  pro- 
portional racial  composition?  But  Is  not  the 
principle  of  busing  precisely  the  same? 

We  choose  where  we  live,  whether  in  Maine 
or  Georgia,  commensurate  with  our  ability  to 
afford  It,  based  specifically  on  the  considera- 
tions of  school  area,  church  affiliation,  near- 
ness to  friends  and  the  like 

In  the  words  of  Justice  Louis  D,  Brandeis : 
'They  (the  Pounding  Fathers)  conferred, 
as  against  the  Oovernment,  the  right  to  be 
let  alone — the  most  comprehensive  of  rights 
and  the  right  most  valued  by  civilized  men." 
Brown  V.  Board  of  Education,  347  U.S.  483 
(1954) ,  held  that  a  black  child  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded from  one  school  and  required  to  at- 
tend another  school  solely  because  of  his 
race  All  too  many  governmental  officials  have 
misconstrued  Brourn  to  require  that  black 
and  white  children  must  be  excluded  from 
one  school  and  required  to  attend  another 
solely  because  of  their  race  (I.e.,  to  meet 
racial  quota  or  balance  goals) . 

The  situation  might  be  likened  to  the  In- 
validating of  laws  requiring  black  citizens  to 
sit  In  the  rear  of  a  bus.  A  great  many  govern- 
mental officials  are  In  the  position  of  In- 
sisting that  the  decision  requires  black  and 
white  passengers  to  be  seated  according  to 
a  percentage  or  quota  system  so  as  to  enforce 
a  uniform  racial  distribution  throughout  the 
bus.  We  object  to  the  government's  conver- 
sion of  a  personal  right  Into  a  persona!  dutv. 
Just  as  we  would  object  to  its  equating  a  citi- 
zen's right  of  religious  freedom  with  a  duty 
to  go  to  church. 

I  don't  know  how  things  are  In  the  schools 
of  New  York  or  Michigan.  If  I  am  to  believe 
hearsay  evidence,  things  aren't  so  good.  And 
In  my  District  things  aren't  so  good  either, 
and  it's  because  our  systems  are  having  to 
major  in  minors,  chief  of  which  is  the  Judi- 
cial obsession  to  balance  the  races. 

The  Identity  of  the  individual,  and  In  a 
larger  sense  the  Identity  of  his  or  her  neigh- 
borhood, is  also  very  Important  and  worthy 
of  protection.  Our  corresp>ondence  from  black 
and  white  citizens  alike  p>oint  out  the  de- 
sirability of  pride  m  Identity  and  culture  An 
Individual's  Identity  in  a  democratic  society — 
whether  he  Is  white  or  black — should  not. 
under  any  reasonable  circumstance,  be  bent 
to  the  will  of  the  state.  To  absorb  a  minority 
Into  a  majority  as  a  Judicial  concept  of  the 
state  ts  wrong  to  both  minority  and  majority 
alike. 

conclusion 
■When  emphasis  m  school  Is  placed  on  the 
R  of  Race  over  the  traditional  Three  R's  of 
Reading.  Writing  and  Arithmetic,  we  know 
what  wUl  happ>en.  We  have  seen  It  with  our 
eyes.  We  have  felt  It  in  our  hearts.  Noble 
motivation  has  not  achieved  the  envisioned 
or  desired  results:  the  uplifting  of  all  chil- 
dren. 

Quality  education  can  best  be  achieved  In 
a  leamliag  environment.  Our  resources  are 
limited  and  can  best  be  utUlised  to  create 
such  a  place  in  neighborhood  schools  where 
a  feeling  of  belonging  Is  present;  where  a 
feeling  of  security  exists;  where  a  sense  of 
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piurtlcipatlon  by  parent  and  child  alUce  Is 
present.  To  consume  resources  of  time  and 
money  for  busing,  for  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing racial  balance,  Is  so  obviously  »Tong. 
meaningless,  and  unproductive:  it  la  a  void, 
demeaning.  It  is  Mercurochrome  when  the 
need  is  Penicillin 

The  present  stage  In  history  was  thousands 
of  years  in  the  setting  As  our  republican 
form  of  government  changes  the  scenery  and 
improvises  the  dialogue,  may  it  have  the 
wisdom  and  patience  to  allow  the  players  free 
constitutional  choice  in  finding  their  chang- 
ing roles  and  adjusting  to  their  new  parta— 
without  coercion  This  Nation  Is  not  playing 
a  one-night  stand 

Therefore.  I  respectfully  submit  that  we 
Include  a  plank  In  the  Democratic  Platform 
providing  that  schools  should  be  equal  In 
quality  and  that  children  should  attend 
school  within  their  own  neighborhoods. 


INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE 
DENIES  GENERAL  ACCOUNTINa 
OFFICE  ACCESS  TO  VITAL  REC- 
ORDS FOR  MANAGEMENT  AUDIT 
PURPOSES 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSVLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondai/.  June  26.  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  the  Foreign  Operations  and  Gov- 
ernment. Information  Subcommittee  re- 
ceived testimony  from  Deputy  Comp- 
troller of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Robert 
F.  Keller,  concerning  the  diiBculties 
which  the  GAO  has  had  in  obtaining  in- 
formation from  certain  executive  agen- 
cies. GAO  must  have  access  to  agency 
records  and  procedures  to  adequately 
carry  out  Its  responsibilities  as  the 
watchdog  for  Congress  under  provisions 
of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  See 
RECOR3,  May  18.  1972,  page  18121. 

Most  of  the  absolute  refusals  for  GAO 
access  have  come  from  units  of  the 
Treasun.-  Department,  including  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
Customs.  th(-  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee 
Board,  and  from  international  lending 
institutions. 

On  June  1,  Commissioner  Walters  of 
the  IRS  and  other  ofQcials  testified  in 
respon.se  to  the  subcommittee's  Invitation 
to  answer  the  charges  by  GAO.  IRS  ac- 
loiowledged  GAO's  charges — admitted  it 
denied  access  to  GAO — and  then  de- 
fended its  behavior  on  grounds  which  I 
and  other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
consider  exceedingly  weak.  It  is  incredi- 
ble that  IRS  continues  to  thwart  an  ef- 
fective review  of  its  operations  by  the 
GAO.  This  matter  will  be  dealt  with 
subsequently  in  our  report  and  recom- 
mendations based  on  our  exhaustive 
hearings  on  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  two  excellent  arti- 
cles written  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  E. 
Edward  Stephens,  nationally  knowTi 
syndicated  expert  on  tax  matters.  They 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  on  Mav  26,  1972,  and  on  June  16, 
1972. 

The  articles  follow: 
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IRS  Rrrusxs  To  Bx  AtTDrrxn 

(By  E.  Edward  Stephens) 

De.\r  Counsel:  In  flscai  1971,  which  ended 
lafit  June  30,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
coUtcted  nearly  9192  billion,  and  spent  al- 
most »1  billion.  Does  the  General  Account- 
ing Cfflce  audit  these  operations  and  report 
reeul's  to  Congress? 

A.  OAO  has  tried  to  do  so,  but  has  failed. 
Reason:  IRS  wouldn't  let  GAO  auditors  see 
tax   returns  and  other   records. 

This  bombshell  was  exploded  by  Deputy 
Controller  General  Robert  F.  Keller,  testify- 
ing May  16  before  the  House  foreign  opera- 
tions and  government  liLformatlon  subcom- 
mittee, chaired  by  WUUam  S.  Moorhead, 
D-Pa. 

Rep.  Pranlc  Horton,  R-N.T.,  was  amazed. 
He  asked  Keller  if  he  was  saying  that  GAO 
had  "really"  been  accorded  "literally  no  ac- 
cess" to  Information  sufficient  to  make  an 
audit  or  any  study  as  to  what  IRS  is  doing. 

"Yea,  sir;  that  is  what  I  am  saying,"  Keller 
replied.  Without  access  to  IRS  records,  he 
said,  "the  management  of  this  very  important 
and  very  large  agency  will  not  be  subject  to 
any  meaningful  Independent  audit." 

When  asked  why  he  thought  IRS  balked 
at  the  prospect  of  an  GAO  audit,  Keller 
Implied  that  some  IRS  operations  might  not 
stand  the  light  of  day.  "I  guess"  IRS  doesn't 
want  anything  to  happen  to  break  down 
public  confidence  In  the  Service,  he  said. 

Confidence  of  taxpayers  and  their  repre- 
sentatives on  Capitol  HUl  already  has  been 
seriously  shaken  by  recent  disclosures  of  sta- 
tistics that  IRS  keeps  under  wrapa.  To  pick 
one  example,  they  show  that  Maniiattan  tax- 
payers in  fiscal  1971  were  able  to  settle  tax 
deficiencies  at  an  average  of  35  cents  on  the 
dollar,  while  New  Jersey  taxpayers  had  to 
pay  83  cents. 

This  is  the  type  of  lnform.atlon  that  GAO 
wants  to  unearth  by  auditing  IRS  operations. 
Just  as  It  examines  the  activities  of  other 
federal  agencies.  As  an  example,  Keller  said 
GAO  would  like  to  know  whether  IRS  treats 
delinquent  taxpayers  the  same  from  coast  to 
coast.  If  not.  GAO  would  recommend  changes 
In  operating  procedures. 

It  certainly  cant  be  argued  that  IRS  does 
not  need  watching.  Over  the  years,  scandal- 
ous practices  have  been  exposed  In  various 
offices  of  the  Service.  Including  those  at  Bos- 
ton. New  York  and  San  FYanclsco. 

In  refusing  to  open  its  records  to  GAO. 
IRS  relies  on  sections  6406  and  8022  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  But  any  law  school 
dropout  could  see  that  the  IRS  Interpreta- 
tion of  these  sections  Is  ludicrously  strained. 
S\ibcommlttee  staff  director  William  G.  Phil- 
lips put  It  succinctly  when  he  said  IRS  Is 
"leaning  on  two  weak  reeds." 

IRS  completely  Ignores  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921,  which  set  up  the 
GAO  to  serve  as  the  watchdog  of  Congress. 
There's  no  room  for  doubt  about  what  Con- 
gress always  has  Intended  this  organization 
to  do.  The  act  gives  OAO  sweeping  author- 
ity to  examine  the  "books,  documents,  pa- 
pers, or  records"  of  all  federal  departments 
and  agencies.  IRS  Is  not  exempted. 

Phillip?  said  It  isnt  only  the  GAO  that  has 
been  stralghtarmed  when  attempting  to 
examine  IRS  records.  He  said  taxpayers  also 
have  had  "great  dlfflciUty"  In  obtaining  In- 
formation from  IRS  under  the  1967  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  This  Is  the  understate- 
ment of  the  year. 

Phillips  said  "many,  many"  IRS  denial  of 
information  cases  had  been  called  to  the  sub- 
committee's attention.  "I  think  there  Is  an 
attitude  here  on  the  part  of  IRS  that  extends 
to  Congress,  the  GAO  and  the  public  at 
large,"  he  concluded. 

Congress  Untt  Pushing  IRS 
(By  E.  Edward  Stephens) 
De.«  Counsel:  All  US.  taxpayers  are  losers 
If  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  doesn't  ad- 
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minister  the  tax  laws  fairly,  efficiently  and 
economically.  Is  there  a  practical  way  to  im- 
prove IRS  administration? 

A.  Yes — give  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
ftce  a  free  hand  to  audit  IRS  operations  and 
come  up  with  recommendations.  If  iRs  won't 
adopt  reconamended  improvements,  Congrejs 
can  force  compliance  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

IRS  officials  shudder  at  the  thought.  They 
contend  that,  since  Congress  has  authorized 
the  House-Senate  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  to  keep  an  eye  on 
IRS  administration,  this  cuts  GAO  out.' 

So  IRS  now  collects  nearly  $200  billion  a 
year,  and  spends  about  $1  billion  a  year — all 
without  any  independent  audit  by  a  disin- 
terested organization. 

Congn"ess  soon  may  end  these  freewheeling 
operations.  If  so.  It  will  be  one  of  the  big- 
gest tax  reform  developments  In  US  history. 

Since  Congress  wants  to  keep  tabs  on  how 
U.S.  agencies  handle  monev  It  set  up  the 
GAO  to  audit  them.  The  1921  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  gave  GAO  sweeping  authoritv 
to  examine  the  books  and  records  of  all  U.S. 
departments  and  agencies. 

There  are  a  few  exceptions.  For  example. 
Congress  has  specifically  exempted  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  from  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  requirements.  But  it  never 
has  exempted  IRS.  Yet  the  Service  claims 
that  Internal  Revenue  Code  sections  6406  and 
8023  let  IRS  off  the  GAO  audit  hook. 

Deputy  Comptroller  General  Robert  F. 
Keller  brought  the  matter  to  a  head  in  his 
May  16  testimony  before  the  House  foreign 
operations  and  government  Information  sub- 
committee. He  said  that  IRS  officials  wouldn't 
let  GAO  personnel  see  tax  returns  and  other 
records  essential  to  any  meaningful  audit  of 
IRS  operations. 

The  subcommittee  bristled.  Chairman  Wil- 
liam S.  Moorhead,  D-Pa.,  called  Oommlssldn- 
er  of  Internal  Revenue  Johnnie  M.  Walters 
on  the  carpet  May  24.  But  committee  mem- 
bers— Republicans  and  Democrats  alike— 
could  see  from  Walters'  prepared  statement, 
that  IRS  was  evading  the  question. 

So,  instead  of  taking  Walters'  testimony, 
committee  members  lectured  the  IRS  team 
and  Instructed  them  to  come  back  In  a  week, 
prepared  to  meet  the  Issue  that  Keller  had 
raised  very  clearly.  All  members  In  attend- 
ance— Republicans  and  Democrats — Joined 
In  this  action. 

"The  IRS  first  string  turned  out  In  full 
force  for  the  June  1  subcommittee  hearing. 
Walters  was  supported  by  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner Raymond  P.  Hariess.  Acting  Chief 
Counsel  Lee  H.  Henkle  Jr..  Disclosure  Chief 
Donald  O.  Vlrdln.  and  Francis  I.  CJelbel.  Act- 
ing Assistant  Commissioner  for  Inspection. 

Walters  and  Henkle  performed  eloquently, 
but  left  the  subcommittee  members  con- 
vinced that  IRS  had  the  wrong  side  of  the 
case.  Moorhead  called  the  IRS  legal  position 
'verv-  weak,"  And  Rep.  Prank  Horton.  R-N.Y., 
said  Henkle  had  tried  to  push  a  camel 
through  a  legal  peephole. 

The  subcommittee  expects  to  conclude 
hearings  en  June  27.  Hopefully,  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  then  will  draft 
legislation  to  remove  all  doubt  about  GAO's 
right  to  audit  IRS  operations  and  report  re- 
sults to  the  ladles  and  gentlemen  on  Capitol 
HIU  who  represent  all  US.  taxpayers. 
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Mr,  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  this 
June  I  went  to  Stockholm.  Sweden,  to 
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attend  the  United  Natlona  Conference 
on  the  Human  Environment,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Conservation  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ctovemment  Oper- 
ations, I  have  served  on  this  subcom- 
mittee for  almost  6  years. 

Several  of  our  subcommittee  hearings 
and  reports  have  dealt  with  matters 
which  touch  on  international  environ- 
mental problems.  For  example,  our  hear- 
ings and  reports  on  the  San  Francisco, 
Potomac,  and  Puget  Sound  estuaries  in- 
volved matters  such  as  oil  tankers,  pol- 
lution, and  other  issues  crossing  our  na- 
tional boundaries. 

Similarly,  our  hearings  and  reports  on 
phosphates  and  detergents  have  been 
closely  followed  by  agencies  of  Canada 
and  Sweden.  Indeed,  we  had  expei-ts 
from  tiiose  countries  testify  at  our  hear- 
ings. 

Our  subcommittee  studies  and  hear- 
ings clearly  show  that  eutrophlcatlon  re- 
sulting from  excessive  phosphates,  and 
oil  spilled  from  tankers,  do  not  respect 
international  boundaries. 

And  recently,  our  subcommittee  was 
instrumental  in  persuading  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Transportation,  and  Jus- 
tice to  agree  on  having  the  Coast  Guard 
enforce  our  oil  pollution  laws  in  the 
contiguous  zone,  which  is  that  area  of 
the  oceans  between  the  3-  and  12-niiie 
limits  around  our  country's  seacoasts. 

This  was  announced  by  the  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee  on  June  4,  1972,  as 
we  were  leaving  for  Stockholm,  and  I 
insert  that  announcement  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 
DOT  To  BtciN   Enforcement  of   1970  Law 

Prohibiting  Oil  Spills  by  Vessels  in  9- 

Mn-E-WiDE    Offshore    Zone,    Representa- 
tive Recss  Reports 

The  Department  of  Transportation  will  be- 
gin this  month  to  enforce  provisions  of  the 
1970  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  which 
prohibit  oil  dischaLTges  by  vessels  In  the  Con- 
tiguous Zone,  B*p.  Henry  S.  Reuss  (D-Wls.) 
reported  today.  Enforcement  wUl  be  carried 
out  by  the  Department's  constituent  agency, 
the  Coast  Guard. 

Reuss  Is  Chairman  of  the  Conservation 
and  Natural  Resources  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. The  subcommittee  has  been  Investi- 
gating the  effectiveness  of  enforcement  ac- 
tions by  Federal  agencies  under  both  the  1970 
Act  and  the  1899  Refuse  Act. 

"The  news  from  Transportation  comes  as 
a  welcome  ending  to  our  Intensive  efforts  over 
the  last  few  months  to  get  the  Depsu^ment 
to  honor  the  1970  law  which  sets  penalties 
far  oil  spills  at  sea  and  makes  the  polluter 
liable  for  clean-up  costs,"  Reuss  said. 

The  9-mlle  area  In  which  departmental 
enforcement  was  In  question  Is  the  so-called 
Contiguous  Zone,  which  extends  between 
three  and  12  miles  offshore  Immediately  be- 
yond the  recognized  territorial  sea. 

The  Zone  and  the  powers  of  each  coastal 
nation  within  its  boundaries  were  established 
la  1958  by  the  United  Nations  Convention  on 
the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone. 
The  Convention  "entered  into  force  for  the 
United  States"  on  September  10,  1964.  More 
than  20  nations  are  signatories  to  it. 

Reuss  recently  charged  the  Transportation 
Department  with  falling  to  enforce  the  oU 
poUutlon  control  provisions  of  the  1970  law 
In  the  Zone. 

Reuss  explained,  "we  discovered  not  only 
had  DOT  failed  to  enforce  the  law;  but  It 
had  also  failed  to  report  to  Congress  that 
the  Act  was  not  being  enforced.  It  was  only 
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through  otir  continuing  investigations  of 
how  the  antl-poUutlon  laws  are  being  en- 
forc«(l  that  we  unearthed  these  facts." 

However,  by  letter  of  June  1  to  Reuss,  the 
Department  fln&lly  agreed  to  enforce  the  law, 
John  W.  Barnum,  the  Department's  general 
counsel,  agreed  that  a  notice  wUl  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  "on  or  about 
June  8"  which  "states  that  the  United  States 
exercises  rights  in  a  Contiguous  Zone  to  a 
distance  of  nine  miles  beyond  the  terri- 
torial sea"  as  the  1970  Act  requires, 

Barnum  Informed  Reuss  that  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard  has  already 
"instructed"  all  Coast  Guard  units  "to  ex- 
tend enforcement  of  the  applicable  provi- 
sions" of  the  1970  Act  to  the  Contiguous 
Zone.  "In  the  cases  of  violations  where  court 
action  is  appropriate,  the  matter  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Justice,"  Barnum 
wrote. 

Reuss  said  today  that  the  Transportation 
Department's  action  "should  markedly  re- 
duce the  number  cf  oil  spills  occurring  in 
th»  Zone;  help  prevent  massive  pollution 
which  has  despoiled  our  beaches,  minlmlae 
the  destruction  of  our  offshore  fisheries,  and 
save  millions  of  dollars  in  Federal  clean-up 
costs." 

More  than  10,000  such  spills  were  recorded 
lu  the  period  from  September  11,  1970,  to 
November  30,  1971,  In  all  waters  subject  to 
the  Act. 

"We  are  heartened  by  the  Transportation 
Department's  action,"  Reuss  said.  "The  im- 
portant thing  Is  that  despite  its  two  years 
of  Inactivity,  the  Department  wllU  now  begin 
to  enforce  the  Water  Quality  Improvement 
Act  fully." 

The  meetings  and  deliberations  I  at- 
tended in  Stockholm  provided  much  In- 
formation and  suggestions  that  will  be 
helpful  to  our  subcommittee  in  future 
hearings  and  investigations,  and  will  help 
us  develop  recommendations  for  the 
challenging  times  ahead. 

The  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Human  Environment,  held  from  June  5 
through  Jime  16.  1972,  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  was  the  first  international  effort 
by  nations  to  consider  and  seek  to  begin 
to  resolve  some  of  the  important,  com- 
mon environmental  issues  facing  all 
mankind. 

Congressman  Chitt  Holitield,  the  very- 
able  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  was  indeed 
farsighteci  in  directing  that  representa- 
tives of  our  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources  Subcommittee  attend  this 
Conference. 

Just  as  Congress  has  in  recent  decades 
become  more  deeply  involved  in  interna- 
tional military  and  political  problems. 
Congress  will  find  in  every  year  ahead 
that  we  will  be  more  deeply  involved, 
and  taking  action,  in  environmental  mat- 
ters which  extend  beyond  our  national 
boundaries.  The  world  which  we  see 
shrinking  through  advances  in  trans- 
portation and  commimicatlon  is  also  be- 
coming one  world  environmentally.  The 
entire  globe  feels  the  results  of  increas- 
ingly complex  Industrial  technology,  the 
continued  growth  of  industry,  and 
burgeoning  populations  In  every  coim- 
try.  Therefore,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
practically  every  nation  of  the  world 
attended  and  earnestly  participated  in 
the  deliberations  at  Stockholm. 

Nevertheless,  some  of  the  human 
fraillties  of  greed,  indifference,  and  Ig- 
norance which  have  produced  the  world's 
environmental  plight  were  exhibited  by 
all  of  these  nations.  The  developed  na- 
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tions,  while  admitting  to  their  sins  of  en- 
vironmental neglect,  demonstrated  some 
reluctance  to  make  the  investment  of  re- 
sources necessary  for  the  type  of  clean- 
up to  which  their  citizens  are  entitled. 
Correspondingly,  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions seemed  to  follow  the  lllogic  tliat 
two  wrongs  can  make  a  right — that  they 
have  an  equal  right  to  pollute  while  de- 
veloping, and  need  not  comply-  with  the 
rulea  of  cleanup  until  after  they  have 
obtained  their  rightful  share  of  the 
world's  affluence. 

While  admitting  past  environmental 
sins  and  exhibiting  a  weakness  to  yield 
to  future  temptations,  the  moral  com- 
pulsion to  improve  man's  state  was  evi- 
dent both  in  the  deliberations  and  in  the 
final  outcome  of  the  Conference. 

The  capable  chairman  of  our  U.S.  dele- 
gation was  environmentalist  Russell 
Train,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality.  He  set  the  tone 
of  what  our  position  ought  to  be  by  quot- 
ing Teddy  Roosevelt's  statement  of  65 
years  ago; 

The  time  has  come  to  Inquire  seriously 
what  will  happen  when  our  forests  are  gone, 
when  the  coal,  the  iron,  the  oil.  and  the  gas 
are  exhausted,  when  the  soils  shall  have  been 
still  further  Impoverished  and  washed  Into 
the  streams,  polluting  the  rivers,  denuding 
the  fields,  and  obstructing  navigation,  TbeM 
questions  do  not  relate  only  to  the  next 
century  or  to  the  next  generation  It  Is  time 
for  us  now  as  a  nation  to  exercise  the  same 
reasonable  foresight  In  dealing  with  our 
great  natiiral  resources  that  would  be  shown 
by  any  prudent  man  in  conserving  and  wisely 
using  the  property  which  contains  the  assuT' 
ance  of  well-being  for  himself  and  his  chil- 
dren. 

The  developed  nations  have  not  fol- 
lowed Teddy  Roosevelt's  ad\'lce.  Instead, 
as  Mr.  Train  pointed  out: 

Unfortunately,  our  country  did  not  always 
follow  that  good  advice,  particularly  In  the 
generation  Just  past.  We  not  only  committed 
many  of  the  faults  Theodore  Roosevelt  crt- 
tlcized,  we  went  further,  and,  through  In- 
adequate control  of  our  increasingly  p>ower- 
ful  technology.  Imposed  burdens  on  our  en- 
vironment, urban  and  i-ural  alike,  such  as  he 
never  dreamed  of. 

The  U.S.  delegation  at  the  Stock- 
holm Conference  gave  forthright  lead- 
ership to  the  establishment  of  new 
ways  to  preserve  our  world  environment. 
In  addition,  we  have  demonstrated  for 
the  world  during  this  period  that  we  are 
able,  and  determined,  to  take  national 
action  against  one  of  the  horrors  of  mod- 
em technology,  namely,  the  hard  persist- 
ent pesticide.  The  declaration  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  Mr.  'William  D.  Ruckel- 
shaus,  that  DDT  will  be  banned  except 
in  the  crucial  Instances  involving  human 
life,  is  most  heartening.  Hopefully,  Con- 
grress  will  support  that  decision  by  ade- 
quate appropriations  to  expand  research 
programs  in  integrated  biological  control 
In  order  that  substitutes  can  be  found 
for  environmentally  harmful  control 
measures. 

The  U^.  delegation  also  provided  firm 
leadership  in  urging  that  the  Confer- 
ence favor  an  international  commercial 
whaling  moratorium.  Unless  that  Inter- 
national elTort  succeeds,  several  species 
of  whales  will  undoubtedly  face  early 
extinction.  The  United  States  has  already 
agreed  to  that  moratorium,  and  our  wise 
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action  la  particularly  timely  In  light  of 
the  upcoming  session  of  the  Interna- 
tional Whaling  Commission  in  London 
this  summer.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  worked  at  the  Conference  for  the 
protection  of  all  genetic  resources.  We 
emphasized  the  Importance  of  wildlife 
for  purposes  other  than  just  hunting. 
They  have  roles  and  niches  in  ecosystems 
and  In  some  cases  substantial  tourism 
value. 

Our  country  also  showed  commendable 
Initiative  by  our  proposals  to  establish  a 
"World  Heritage  Trust"  and  by  our  urg- 
ing support  of  the  monitoring  and  assess- 
ment of  the  global  environment  to  sup- 
plement existing  system  for  monitoring 
human  health,  the  atmosphere,  the 
oceans,  and  terrestrial  environments. 

However.  I  feel  that  in  the  area  of 
petroleum  transport  in  international  and 
U.S.  waters,  our  position  leaves  some- 
thing to  be  desired  at  this  time.  Although 
the  State  Department  has  taken  the 
initiative  in  pushing  for  regulations  and 
control  of  international  movement  of 
petroleum  by  other  nations,  we  must  be 
willing  to  set  our  own  house  in  order. 

Since  returning  from  Stockholm.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  dated  June  12,  1972  from 
Hon.  G.  F.  Bruce,  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  Canadian  delegation  at  the  Stock- 
holm Conference  enclosing  two  state- 
ments by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Ex- 
ternal Affairs  of  Canada  relative  to  the 
June  4  discharge  into  Puget  Sound  of 
12.000  gallons  of  crude  oil  from  a  tanker 
engaged  in  unloading  operations  at  the 
Atlantic -Richfield  Refinery  at  Cherry 
Point,  in  Washington  State. 

I  might  add  at  this  point  that  our  sub- 
committee held  hearings  last  December 
on  environmental  problems  in  the  Puget 
Sound  and  the  Juan  de  Fuca  Straits  area, 
including  the  issuance  of  a  permit  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  Atlantic-Rlchfleld 
for  a  pier  at  Cherry  Point.  We  heard 
testimony  from  Sierra  Club  witnesses 
and  others  concerning  the  potential  of 
such  spills  if  construction  of  this  facility 
encourages  the  use  of  more  and  bigger 
tankers  to  enter  and  unload  in  these 
waters. 

The  Canadian  statements  note  that,  in 
the  case  of  this  June  4  discharge,  oil 
■  quickly  spread"  into  Canadian  waters. 
The  Canadian  Secretary  said  on  June  8: 

The  Incident  at  Cherry  Point  Is  a  stark 
reminder  of  what  we  have  stated  on  many 
oocaslona:  that  far  more  serious  spUls  will 
Inevitably  take  place  on  other  occasions  If 
oil  Is  moved  by  Tanker  through  the  Strait 
:>t  Juan  de  F^ica.  It  demon«trate«  that  In  the 
event  of  a  sptll  on  the  USA  side,  damage  will 
almost  certainly  be  suffered  In  Canada,  and 
this  damage  could  be  severe.  B'ven  the  small 
quantity  of  oU  which  escaped  on  this  occa- 
sion moved  rapidly  northward  across  the 
boundary  and  collected  on  some  five  mUes  of 
one  of  the  finest  beaches  of  the  area. 

We  have  of  course,  registered  with  the 
USA  Canada's  grave  concern  about  this  om- 
inous incident.  On  Instructions,  ovir  Embassy 
yesterday  emphasized  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  the  Incident  confirmed  our 
anxieties  over  the  threat  to  the  ecology  and 
resources  of  this  .  .  .  inland  marine  area 
from  oU  tankers. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  have  made  repeated  representations  to 
the  USA  Oovernment  about  the  proposed  In- 
crease In  oil  tanker  traffic  Into  this  area, 
and  Indeed  we  raised  this  matter  with  Presl- 
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dent  Nixon  when  he  visited  Canada  In  Mid- 
April.  We  proposed  to  President  NLxon  that 
the  Internatlorukl  Joint  Commission  should 
be  requested  by  the  two  Governments  to 
conduct  a  thorough  Inveatlgatlor  of  the 
hazards  of  marine  transport  of  oil  into  this 
area.  We  have  since  made  specific  proposals 
for  this  investigation,  and  m  the  light  of 
this  recent  incident  our  Ambassador  In 
Washington.  DC  ,  Is  pressing  for  an  early 
and  positive  response  from  the  USA  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Canadian  Secretary  again  dis- 
cussed this  matter  on  June  9.  He  empha- 
sized the  dangers  from  oil  spills  and 
noted  that  predictions  of  more  and  more 
quantities  of  oil  being  transported  in 
huge  supertankers  near  or  on  Canadian 
waters  "chill  our  blood  with  suggestions 
that  there  may  well  be  more  accidents." 
He  noted  that  the  "valve  which  broke" 
on  the  vessel  World  Bond  at  Cherry 
Point  "was  open  for  only  3  seconds."  He 
concluded  by  saying: 

Yet  look  at  the  damage  which  resulted.  No 
wonder  that  the  Oovernment  has  repeated 
over  and  again  to  the  USA  Its  concern  at 
the  growing  risk  to  the  environment  of  both 
countries  which  results  from  the  arrival  of 
large  tankers  at  the  Cherry  Point  Refinery. 

This  concern  has  been  expressed  publicly 
and  privately,  officially  and  unofficially,  at 
all  levels  of  the  USA  Oovernment  up  to  and 
including  President  Nixon  himself.  As  I  told 
the  House  in  my  statement  yesterday,  the 
Prime  Minister  discussed  the  problem  with 
the  President  during  the  President's  visit 
In  AprU.  At  the  same  time  Secretary  Rogers 
had  an  opportunity  to  feel  the  strength  of 
Canadian  concern  during  a  meeting  with  the 
Minister  of  the  environment  and  myself. 

The  Government  proposed  to  President 
Nixon  that  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission be  requested  by  Cs^ada  and  the 
USA  to  conduct  an  Investigation  Into  all 
aspects  of  the  problem  on  May  4  and  again 
on  May  19.  The  Canadian  Embassy  In  Wash- 
ington. DC.  followed  up  this  proposal  In 
specific  terms.  Our  anxiety  on  the  subject 
was  increased  by  the  announcement  at  more 
or  less  the  same  time  that  Secretary  Morton 
had  decided  to  authorize  construction  of  the 
Trans- Alaska  Pipeline.  The  Resolution  unan- 
imously adopted  by  the  House  [of  Commons] 
on  May  15  which  declared  that  movements 
of  large  tankers  In  the  narrow  Straits  of 
our  Pacific  Coast  would  be  Inimical  to  Ca- 
nadian Interests,  was  conveyed  to  the  USA 
Government  the  next  day. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  am  confident  we  will  receive  the  official 

response  of  the  USA  soon. 

a  •  •  •  • 

What  we  have  been  trying  to  Impress  on 
the  USA  Is  our  sense  of  urgency  and  impor- 
tance of  the  question. 

It  is  my  hope  t  lat  the  Canadian  sug- 
gestion will  recei 'e  a  favorable  response 
in  the  spirit  of  Stockholm. 

The  spectrum  of  environmental  prob- 
lems considered  at  Stockholm  is  awe- 
some. But  we  addressed  the  problems 
and  we  made  a  beginning  in  a  coordi- 
nated international  effort  to  better 
man's  welfare  through  the  world. 

However,  the  question  of  "additlonal- 
ity"  is  indeed  the  problem  that  is  farthest 
from  solution.  The  developed  nations 
must  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  and 
resolve  it  much  better  than  was  done  at 
Stockholm.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
developed  nations  will  provide  funds  to 
fulfill  their  pledges  for  an  international 
environmental  fund  In  sufficient  amount 
to  adequately  encourage  the  developing 
nations  to  impove  their  conditions  with- 
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out  degrading  and  unfortunate  side  ef- 
fects. The  demands  for  power,  for  trans- 
portation, and  for  all  the  commodities 
of  luxury  are  going  to  have  first  priority 
with  the  poUtical  leaders  of  these  na- 
tions. No  amount  of  exhortations  by  the 
environmentalists  will  dissuade  them 
from  making  these  demands.  To  them, 
pollution  control  and  environmental 
cleanup  are  the  luxuries  to  be  reserved 
for  those  who  can  afford  them,  that  la, 
the  developed  nations  in  the  European 
community,  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Japan. 

I  believe  the  world  community  must 
devise  a  formula  to  develop  some  type 
of  trust  fund  for  international  pollution 
research  and  pollution  abatement.  Such 
a  fund  coiUd  be  financed  by  a  carefully 
devised  system  of  tariffs  levied,  perhaps, 
against  the  pollution  potential  of  a  raw 
commodity  such  as  high  sulfur  oil  or 
high  polluting  car  models.  The  structur- 
ing of  such  a  system  should  be  one  which 
would  aid  in  financing  the  incorporation 
of  antipollution  features  into  the  institu- 
tions and  industries  of  the  developing 
countries.  Such  trust  fund  structuring 
should  also  expedite  and  encourage 
cleanup  already  underway  in  the  devel- 
oped nations.  Thoughtful  and  careful 
plans  must  be  developed  in  the  councils 
of  the  world — by  developed  and  under- 
developed nations  alike — to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  "additionallty." 

The  posture  and  thinking  of  the 
imderdeveloped  nations  in  reference  to 
environmental  problems  was  ably  artic- 
ulated at  Stockholm  by  Mr.  R.  K.  A. 
Gardiner,  of  the  Economic  Community 
of  Africa,  in  his  speech  at  the  plenary 
session  on  June  9.  1972.  I  therefore  in- 
sert his  speech  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  public: 

Speech  bt  Mb.  R.  K.  A.  Gahdineb 

Mr.  President,  permit  me  to  express  the 
gratitude  of  the  ECA  for  this  opportunity  to 
participate  In  the  deliberations  of  the  con- 
ference on  the  Human  Environment.  Sincere 
thanks  of  the  member  States  of  ECA  go  to 
the  Government  and  people  of  Sweden  for 
the  part  they  have  played  In  Initiating,  or- 
ganizing and  running  of  the  Conference:  also 
to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Conference. 
Mr.  Maurice  Strong,  for  his  devoted  service: 
the  Preparatory  Committee,  under  the  Chair- 
manship of  Ambassador  Keith  Johnson,  for 
providing  an  excellent  set  of  documents  and 
clear-cut  procedures  which  have  made  our 
work  less  difficult. 

PCA  has  taken  part  In  the  preparatloM 
for  this  Conference;  and  the  meeting  which 
took  place  In  Addis  Ababa  In  August  1971 
enabled  African  Statee  to  Identify  the  prob- 
lems of  environment  which  concern  them, 
and  to  define  the  role  which  they  should 
play  in  this  conference. 

When  the  Idea  of  a  meeting  on  Human 
Enrtronment  was  first  mooted,  seme  con- 
sidered that  It  concerned  only  the  industrial- 
ized countries:  but  it  became  clear  at  a  very 
early  stage  that  even  the  least  developed 
countries  were  Involved  in  the  developments 
which  threaten  the  survival  of  mankind. 

The  pollution  of  coastal  waters  by  oil  dis- 
charged from  tankers,  atomic  radiation  and 
the  destruction  of  marine  life  are  a  few  in- 
stances of  the  damage  which  may  overtake 
countries  in  spite  of  their  state  of  underde- 
velopment. Moreover,  the  use  of  pesticide* 
and  detergents  Is  on  the  Increase  in  meet 
parts  of  the  world  including  Africa:  and 
these,  as  it  Is  well  known,  can  destroy  tlie 
resources  of  streams  and  rivers.  ThU  Con- 
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ference  offers  a  unique  opportunity  for  com- 
munities throughout  the  world  to  share  ex- 
periences, draw  lessons  from  what  is  hap- 
pening in  different  communities,  and  to  take 
measures  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  harm- 
ful consequences. 

The  problems  which  have  now  caught  the 
attention  of  the  world  and  form  the  subject 
matter  of  this  conference  may  appear  to  pose 
a  dilemma  to  developing  countries.  Some. 
who  see  in  these  problems  the  aftermath  of 
Industrial  growth,  are  now  <vdvocatlng  a 
restraint  on  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. This  Is  the  "llmlts-to-growth"  thesis 
which  appears  to  be  gaining  currency,  eape- 
clally  In  the  developed  world.  The  under- 
developed countries  are  In  no  mood  to  accept 
the  imposition  of  a  restraint  on  developments 
on  which  their  welfare,  and  Indeed,  their 
very  existence  depend.  African  Governments 
have  come  to  Stockholm,  not  to  accept  an 
imposition  of  a  restraint  but  to  seek  to  clarify 
a  false  dilemma  In  consultation  with  the 
world  community. 

The  world  from  which  underdeveloped 
countries  seek  an  escape  Is  not  a  romantic 
paradise.  Some  80%  or  more  of  Africa's  pop- 
ulation live  in  rural  areas  plagued  with 
periodic  famine;  with  inadequate  water  sup- 
plies for  man.  animal  and  crops;  Inadequate 
health  services;  with  high  mortality  rates 
which  result  from  the  prevalence  of  water- 
borne  and  other  endemic  diseases;  and  where 
poor  farming  methods  are  rapidly  destroy- 
ing forests  and  grass  cover — leading  to  soil 
degradation  and  turning  marginal  areas  into 
Jesert  land.  Doing  nothing  will  spell  our 
doom  We  must  intensify  our  search  for  new 
techniques  to  cope  with  these  age-old  handi- 
caps 

The  populations  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries Including  those  in  Africa  are  increasing 
rapidly  Africa's  population,  growing  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  2.5 <"c.  mav  Increase  to 
460  million  in  '.980.  It  Is  recognized  that 
population  policies  which  are  being  formu- 
lated today  will  take  a  decade  or  more  to 
make  any  significant  Impact  on  current 
trends. 

An  obligation  of  every  African  govern- 
ment is  to  encourage  more  productive  agri- 
cultural methods  In  order  to  be  able  to 
feed  the  population.  It  must  resort  to  In- 
dustrialization (small  and  large  scale)  In- 
cluding the  development  of  service  indus- 
tries in  order  to  generate  enough  employ- 
ment. It  must  initiate  measures  for  a  more 
intensive  exploitation  of  natural  resources 
;n  order  to  produce  raw  materials  for  local 
Industry  and  for  export. 

Indeed  to  be  able  to  purchase  capital 
equipment,  to  secure  foreign  skills  and  ex- 
ternal Inputs  needed  by  local  industries.  It 
must  Increase  export  earnings  from  minerals 
and  agriculture.  In  all  these  aspects,  govern- 
ments will  be  Interfering  with  natural  con- 
ditions. The  problem,  therefore,  U  how  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  community  in  the 
best  possible  way  and  with  the  least  harmful 
results. 

Rural  poverty,  under -employment  and  un- 
employment have  combined  to  drive  rapidly 
growing  numbers  away  from  rural  life  Into 
Industrial  and  urban  centres.  The  prolifera- 
tion of  slums  and  shanty  towns  Is  evidence  of 
the  need  to  take  action  to  cope  with  chang- 
mg  aspirations  and  patterns  of  life.  Garbage 
disposal,  sewerage,  the  need  to  provide  de- 
cent human  dweUtngs,  the  control  of  ver- 
nun.  etc.,  are  now  crying  needs  In  the  rapidly 
Branding  towns  In  developing  countries  The 
disposal  of  waste  In  the  tropics  where  ex- 
perience in  scientific  processes  Is  lacking  con- 
stitutes a  very  serious  health  hazard.  These 
»re  some  of  the  problems  to  which  Africa 
must  turn  its  attention  Immediately.  What 
help  can  we  expect? 

Africa  has  constructed  huge  man-made 
Ukes-Kalnjl  and  VoJta  to  West  Africa;  As- 
wan in  Egypt;    Koka.  Owen  and   Karlba  In 
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Eastern  Africa — to  mention  a  few.  These 
dams  provide  electricity,  water  transport  fa- 
cilities and  water  for  Irrigation.  Their  con- 
struction demanded  the  transplantation  of 
whole  populations  to  new  and  strange  en- 
vironments; and  they  have  contributed  to  the 
spread  of  water-borne  diseases  of  which  ma- 
laria, river  blindness  and  bllharzla  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  serious. 

The  development  of  transport  faculties 
has  Increased  the  chances  of  diseases  being 
communicated  between  countries,  regions 
and  continents.  History  provides  Instances 
of  erstwhile  isolated  communities  being 
wiped  out  by  such  diseases  as  measles  and 
small  pox  upon  their  contact  with  the  out- 
side world.  Traffic  in  animals  and  plants 
especially  into  areas  where  phytosanitary 
services  are  not  well  developed  poses  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  vegetation.  Special  measures 
are  reqxilred  to  control  and  eventually  to 
eradicate  sleeping  sickness — a  scourge  to 
man  and  beast  alike — not  to  mention  mi- 
gratory birds  and  the  incidence  of  diseases 
of  livestock  such  as  foot  and  mouth  in 
Europe  and  Africa,  which  emphasizes  the 
Interdependence   of   continents. 

Such  problems  cannot  be  tackled  success- 
fully in  isolation;  and  increasingly,  such 
bodies  like  WHO  and  PAO  as  well  as  the 
wild  life  conservation  movement  will  be 
called  upon  to  intervene  and  to  provide 
assistance  to  countries  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  cope  with  new  and  menacing 
situations. 

In  such  fields  as  the  human  environment 
and  population.  International  community  is 
attempting  to  deal  with  very  Intimate  per- 
sonal Issues.  We  need  to  convince  all  partic- 
ipants In  such  programs.  Human  under- 
standing Is  as  Important,  if  not  more  im- 
portant than  formal  declarations  and  con- 
ventions. This  makes  the  attitude  of  devel- 
oping countries  a  matter  of  some  impor- 
tance. The  developing  countries  often  show 
a  historical  hangover  of  fear  and  suspicion 
from  their  experiences  of  the  recent  past. 
The  struggles  to  end  colonialism  tend  to  set 
us  apart  from  the  free  world.  These  atti- 
tudes cause  some  amount  of  irritation  to 
those  who  want  to  get  on  with  the  business. 
This  reaction  la  also  understandable.  We 
are  not  here,  in  the  face  of  a  crisis  which 
mankind  has  to  tackle,  to  Indulge  In  self  pity, 
to  exchange  recriminations  or  to  apportion 
blame.  It  is  with  this  understanding  that 
the  Addis  Ababa  Seminar  set  out  its  con- 
tributions to  the  consideration  of  human 
environment  and  expressed  its  wUUngness  to 
play  a  fuU  and  responsible  role  In  the  im- 
plementation of  the  recommendations  which 
may  come  out  of  this  Conference. 

The  fears  of  developing  countries  have 
been  expressed  by  several  speakers  from  de- 
veloping countries.  1  repeat  some  of  them 
because  we  need  to  keep  them  In  mind  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  moods  of  aU  parties 
to  the  effort  which  we  are  initiating  here. 
I  would  express  them,  rather.  In  the  form 
of  hopes  than  fears. 

We  hope  that  measures  for  the  protection 
of  the  h\iman  environment  and  the  preven- 
tion of  health  hazards  wUl  not  be  used  as  a 
pretext  for  the  Imposition  of  non-tariff  bar- 
riers to  trade  between  developed  and  devel- 
oping countries.  We  hope  that  the  Impact 
of  recycling,  on  the  volume  of  trade  in  raw 
materials,  will  be  carefully  examined  to  en- 
sure that  the  developing  countries  do  not 
lose  export  earnings.  We  hope  that  allow- 
ance Vv-Ul  be  made  in  the  allocation  of  grants 
and  loans  to  help  developing  countries  meet 
any  additional  costs  which  may  be  Incurred 
as  a  result  of  Improvements  in  machinery, 
techniques  and  procedures  brought  about  by 
attempts  to  protect  the  human  environment. 
We  hope  that  measures  taken  by  developed 
countries  will  not  lead  to  the  creation  of 
cordon  sanitaire  behind  which  they  can  shel- 
ter, and,  from  which  they  can  run  harmful 
Indxistrlal  enterprises  in  territories  which 
may  appear  to  provide  "flags  of  convenience." 
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These  question  marks  in  the  minds  of  the 
developing  countries  have  not  stopped  them 
from  deciding  to  participate  in  the  Confer- 
ence and  to  commit  themselves  to  carry  out 
international  decisions  which  we  are  here 
to  take. 

There  are  actions  to  t>e  taken  at  the  na- 
tional, inter-country,  regional  and  global 
levels.  Indeed,  various  agencies  are  already 
occupied  with  activities  in  most  of  the  fields 
which  we  are  now  considering  under  the 
general  tiUe  of  the  theme  of  this  Confer- 
ence. It  is  the  conviction  of  the  African  coun- 
tries that  the  conclusions  of  the  Conference 
will  provide  a  framework  within  which  such 
actions  wUl  continue  to  be  carried  on  ar.d 
more  effectively. 

We  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  and  an  organization  at  the 
regional  level  to  give  the  people  of  each  con- 
tinent a  voice  in  the  formulation  of  pro- 
grammes and  a  role  in  theU-  implementa- 
tion. ECA  and  OAU  stand  ready  to  assume 
responslblUty  to  discharge  any  tasks  which 
may  be  entrusted  to  them  under  a  United 
Nations  Human  Environment  Programme. 
OAU  member  States  have  already  signed  a 
convention  on  the  protection  of  nattire  and 
wild  life.  Individual  African  Governments 
are  developing  national  game  parks  and  set- 
ting up  administrative  organs  for  environ- 
mental services 

Africa,  together  with  other  developing 
countries,  have  come  to  Stockholm  with  a 
determination  to  find  a  basis  for  cooperation 
I  may  take  this  opportunity  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  when  relatively  poor  countries  send 
delegates  to  conferences  of  this  kind,  they 
make  a  real  sacrifice.  The  financing  of  dele- 
gations is  a  drain  on  their  limited  resources 
The  presence  of  some  30  African  delegations 
In  Stockholm  is  therefore  a  token  of  our 
earnest  in  the  matter  under  discussion. 

Mr.  President,  Africa  is  ready  for  construc- 
tive and  creative  action  in  cooperation  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  first  All-African 
Seminar  on  the  Human  Environment  sup- 
ported the  establishment  of  an  appropriate 
organ  within  the  UN  System  to  bridge  gaps 
in  existing  knowledge  and  practices:  to  co- 
ordinate on-going  programmes  In  the  field 
of  the  environment :  and  to  Initiate  measures 
to  safeguard  our  fragile  environment.  ECA 
member  states  support  the  suggested  creation 
of  an  Inter-governmental  body  serviced  by 
a  secretariat  as  suggested  by  the  final  docu- 
ments for  this  conference. 

In  the  name  of  the  member  states  of  ECA. 
I  wish  this  conference  success. 

AmcKig  the  most  significant  recom- 
mendations resulting  from  the  conven- 
tion were  those  designed :  First,  to  facil- 
itate completion  in  1972  of  an  intema- 
ticMial  convention  to  restrict  ocean  dump- 
ing; second,  to  strengthen  the  Interna- 
tional Whaling  Convention  and  to  launch 
a  10-year  moratorium  on  commercial 
whaling;  third,  to  prevent  national  and 
envlrcttimental  actions  from  creating 
trade  barriers  against  the  exports  of  de- 
veloping countries;  fourth,  to  give  high 
priority  in  development  assistance  to  en- 
vircHimentaJ  values  such  as  land  use  con- 
servation and  quality  of  human  settle- 
ment; fifth,  to  improve  water  supfdy  and 
sewage  In  the  rapidly  growing  cities  of 
developing  countries;  and  sixth,  to  create 
in  the  United  Nations  a  permanent,  high 
level  environmental  unit. 

It  is  too  early  to  declare  that  the  Stock- 
holm Conference  was  a  success.  It  may  be 
several  years  before  we  will  really  know 
whether  this  effort  was  successful.  The 
most  important  thing,  however,  was  that 
it  was  a  beginning.  FYom  this  beginning. 
we  hope  new  and  greater  efforts  will  be 
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made  by  the  community  of  nations  to  im- 
prove environmenuJ  quality,  not  at  tlie 
expense  of  the  developing  nations  or  of 
the  developed  nations,  but  with  the  close 
coordination  and  cooperation  of  all  na- 
tions. 

GUIDING  PRINCIPLES  FOR  RESPON- 
SIBLE PACKAGING  AND  L.'^BELINa 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26.  1972 

Mr  KEATUrO  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  National  Business  Council  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs  published  its  first  ofBclal 
report,  ■'Quiding  Principles  for  Respon- 
sible Packaging  and  Labeling." 

Tlie  report  was  authored  by  the 
NBCCA  subcouncil  on  packaging  and 
labeling  The  vice  chairman  of  that  coun- 
cil is  a  Cincinnatian,  Mr.  Robert  Aders, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Kroi^er  Co.  which  is  headquartered  in 
my  home  dty. 

The  report  represents  a  comprehensive 
set  of  guidelines  for  businesses  to  adopt 
in  response  to  and  in  anticipation  of  con- 
sumer demands. 

The  significant  factor  is  that  this 
council  is  composed  of  some  100  business 
executives  who  are  committed  to  de- 
veloping positive  action  programs  for 
consumers. 

The  council  was  created  by  President 
Nixon  in  August  of  1971.  As  an  advisory 
council,  the  members  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  through  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Peter  G.  Peterson.  I  would  like  to 
place  in  the  Record  the  NBCCA  report. 

The  report  follows : 
GrmiNQ  PaiMciPLES  fob  Responsible 
Packaging  and  Labeling 
preamble 

It  Is  our  latent  that  these  giildlng  prtn- 
cipleB  be  given  the  broadeet  possible  appli- 
cation wherever  they  would  assist  the  con- 
sumer in  malting  hla  purchase  or  us«  deci- 
sion and  wherever  the  value  received  by 
consumers  from  their  application  exceeds 
the  cost  of  their  implementation.  We  urge 
Industry  associations  and  Individual  busi- 
nesses to  develop  specific  policies  and  manu- 
facturing practices  consistent  with  these 
principles. 

Pack^es  and  labels  should  meet  the  con- 
sumer's need  for  useful  information  to  fa- 
cilitate value  comparLicn  prior  to  purchase 
and  to  promote  the  economical  and  safe  use 
of  the  product  after  purchase.  The  Informa- 
tion should  be  presented  In  a  clear  and  con- 
spicuous manner,  me  seller  or  supplier 
should  be  able  to  document  adequately  all 
perfurmaiice.  safety  or  economy  claims  listed 
or  depicted  on  the  package  or  label. 

More  specLflcally.  businesses  should  pro- 
vide the  following  information  on  packages 
or  labels  of  consumer  producta  unless  the 
provision  of  such  information  would  be 
clearly  Irrelevant  within  the  context  of  the 
total  circumstances  surrounding  the  sale. 

1.  The  Identity  of  the  product  by  its  com- 
mon or  usual  name,  description,  generic 
term,  or  the  like, 

3.  The  net  quantity  of  the  product  In 
terms  of  weight,  measvire,  size,  or  numerical 
count, 

3.  The  name  and  address  of  the  manu- 
facturer, packer  or  distributor, 

4.  A  prominent  warning  of  Imminent  haz- 
ards  inherent   with    the    use,   maintenance. 
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storage,  or  disposal  of  the  product,  and  a 
description  of  the  necassary  treatment  or 
anUdote  if  the  warning  Is  ignored  or  mis- 
understood, 

5.  Clear  and  complete  directions  for  use 
and  care  of  the  product.  Separata  use  and 
care  instructions  should  be  provided  for 
those  products  not  normally  consumed  from 
or  stored  m  the  original  package, 

6.  Relative  price  information  In  a  con- 
venient and  understandable  form.  Price  In- 
formation should  be  displayed  at  the  point 
of  purrhase  when  It  is  impractical  for  the 
seller  or  supplier  to  Include  price  on  the 
package  or  the  label, 

7.  The  date  beyond  which  the  product 
should  not  be  sold  If  the  product  Is  perish- 
able 

Businesses  should  also  provide  the  follow- 
ing information  on  packages  and  labels  at 
processed  food  products  offered  for  sale. 

8.  The  size,  weight,  or  measure  of  servings 
where  the  label  states  number  of  servings. 

9.  The  common  or  usual  name  of  Ingredi- 
ents or.  where  appropriate,  the  class  of  In- 
gredlenta,  listed  in  order  of  decreasing  pre- 
dominance. The  moat  significant  Ingredient 
listed  by  percentage  if  It  will  aid  oonstimera 
In  assessing  economic  value  and  food  qtiallty, 

10.  A  statement  of  nutrient  value  conform- 
ing to  applicable  federal  guidelines. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  all  packages 
should  contain  the  full  and  declared  weight, 
meafiure  or  numerical  count  and  be  filled  as 
full  as  practicable  In  accordance  with  good 
business  practices.  Packages  should  be  de- 
signed to: 

11.  Protect  the  quality  and  form  of  the 
product. 

12.  Protect  the  persons  who  come  Into  con- 
tact with  the  product  during  use,  storage, 
maintenance  and  disposal, 

13.  Offer  sufficient  variei;y  to  serve  the 
varying  needs  of  consumers  without  unnec- 
essarily complicating  selection. 

Finally,  for  the  benefit  of  society  In  general, 
businesses  should  conserve  natural  resources 
In  the  original  package,  encourage  reuse  of 
both  packaging  materials  and  packages  them- 
selves, and,  minimize  pollution  In  the  dis- 
posal process. 


NEW  YORK  TO  LOS  ANGELES— ONE- 
HALF  HOUR 
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Jules  Verne.  But  It  is  available  with  to- 
day's technology. 

Of  course  the  problem  still  remains- 
how  do  we  get  a  fellow  from  the  train 
station  to  his  home  or  office  just  as  effl. 
ciently.  But  Mr.  Salter's  concept  for 
transcontinental  travel  points  out  what 
we  can  do  today  to  unsnarl  our  transpor- 
tation problems  if  we  just  gear  up  and 
use  our  wits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  an 
article  from  the  Austin  American  ex- 
plaining Mr.  Ssilter's  concept  of  a  tunnel 
train. 

The  article  follows: 

Underground  Magnetic  Train  Across  UNrrra 
States  Said  Possible 

Los  Angeles  (AP). — You  could  go  from 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles  In  half  an  hour, 
shuttling  through  a  transcontinental  under- 
ground  tunnel  In  one-car  trains  floated  on 
magnetic  fields.  The  cost:  $50. 

It's  not  science  fiction,  but  a  concept  pro- 
pounded by  a  top  physicist  for  the  Rand 
Corp. 

R.  M.  Salter  Jr.,  head  of  the  physical  sci- 
ences department  at  Rand,  said  In  an  inter- 
view that  existing  technology  makes  the  tun- 
nel train  concept  feasible.  He  said  electro- 
magnetic suspension  for  trains  was  first  pro- 
posed in  1905  and  patented  in  1912. 

The  essence  of  Salter's  Idea  Is  to  dig  a 
tunnel,  roughly  along  the  present  routes  of 
U.S.  Highways  66  and  30.  The  tunnel  would 
contain  several  large  tubes  for  the  east-west 
travel  of  single  car  trains,  big  enough  for 
passengers  and  freight.  The  cars  would  float 
on  magnetic  fields,  moving  at  top  speeds  of 
10,000  m.p.h. 

He  envisions  Intermediate  stops  at  Ama- 
rUlo,  Tex.,  and  Chicago  on  the  main  hne, 
with  subsidiary  lines  branching  from  the  two 
main  terminals. 

One  drawback  to  the  Baiter  system  Is 
the  enormous  cost  of  tunneling  across  the 
United  States,  but,  he  said,  "after  the  tun- 
neling was  finished,  everything  else  would 
be  practically  free." 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26,  1972 

Mr.  PICKXE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  our  vast 
search  for  ways  to  transport  people 
through  the  air.  on  the  ground,  or  by 
water  with  better  efficiency,  a  Rand 
Corp.,  physicist  has  come  up  with  a  new 
approach — transportation  under  the 
ground. 

Here,  importantly,  there  is  no  need  to 
plow  through  or  thunder  over  our  cities 
or  our  remaining  open  spaces.  Here  there 
is  power — through  the  use  of  magnetic 
fields — which  will  not  spew  noxious  gases 
into  our  air.  And  here  is  speed  such  as 
we  seldom  imagine  for  travel  on  earth 
itself — 10,000  miles  per  hour  Is  the  top 
speed  of  the  magnetically  floating  tunnel 
trains  this  scientist  conceived. 

As  he  openly  admits,  the  main  draw- 
back is  the  enormous  cost  of  tunneling 
clear  across  the  United  States.  But  after 
that,  •'everything  else  wotild  be  prac- 
tically free."  The  cost  of  transcontinental 
train  ti-ip  would  be  $50. 

The  whole  tiling  boggles  the  Imag- 
ination. It  sounds  like  something  out  of 


ATO^aC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
APPROPRIATION 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV^S 

Monday,  June  26.  1972 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
regards  to  the  legislation  we  are  consid- 
ering today  relative  to  appropriations  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  I  would 
like  to  make  several  observations  con- 
cerning funds  for  the  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  demonstration  plant. 

I  am  aware  of  the  AEC  statement  that 
early  Introduction  of  the  LMFBR  will 
save  the  United  States  $20  billion  over 
the  next  50  years  and  that  every  year  of 
delay  will  cost  $2  billion.  I  am  also  aware 
that  there  has  been  disagreement  with 
tills  conclusion  by  Dr.  Thomas  Cochran 
of  "Resources  for  the  Future"  and  others 
who  conclude  that  the  LMFBR  would  not 
be  competitive  with  other  forms  of  power 
production.  The  question  of  commercial 
practicaUty  of  the  LMFBR  must  be  given 
careful  consideration. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  AEC  Is 
having  a  difficult  time  in  locating  private 
funds  to  help  finance  the  LMFBR  dem- 
onstration   plant.    This    reluctance    on 
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the  part  of  private  industry  may  stem  in 
oart  from  doubt  as  to  the  bleeder's 
commercial  feasibility  and  in  part  from 
the  knowledge  that  the  Government  is 
so  commuted  to  the  LFMBR  program 
that  if  industry  does  not  contribute  the 
project  will  still  not  be  scrapped.  In- 
stead, Government  will  finance  the  pro- 
gram alone. 

I  am  somewhat  concerned  that  we  may 
be  overemphasizing  breeder  technology 
at  the  expense  of  other  energy  sources. 
The  breeder  is  justified  by  AEC  be- 
cause research  is  the  fiu-thest  advanced, 
with  the  probable  exception  of  .solar  en- 
erg^'-  Yet  the  first  breeder  demonstra- 
tion plant  will  not  be  built  until  1980. 
Significant  use  will  not  be  achieved  until 
the  mid-1990's.  It  may  be  that  longer 
periods  would  be  requu-ed  for  the  devel- 
opment ol  other  ix)wer  sources,  but  ade- 
quate funding  might  bring  them  into  ex- 
istence within  that  same  time  frame. 
Fusion,  for  example,  is  not  adequately 
funded  because  it  is  deemed  to  be  too 
far  in  the  future.  It  may  be  too  far  in 
the  future  because  It  is  not  adequately 
funded.  

AEC  argues  that  the  LMFBR  is  neces- 
sary- to  protect  our  uranium  reserves.  It 
has  at  the  same  time  embargoed  all  for- 
eign uranium  sources  because  the  domes- 
tic market  is  soft.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  during  a  period  of  low  prices  it 
might  be  reasonable  to  stockpile  uranium 
from  foreign  sources  to  protect  America's 
future  supplies. 

I  would  hope  that  AEC  would  give  the 
most  careful  consideration  to  these  ob- 
servations. America's  future  and  envi- 
ronment must  be  protected. 


A    TRIBUTE    TO    CAPT.    ROBERT 
CROWN,  U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26,  1972 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my 
privilege  to  advise  the  House  today  that 
ground  will  be  broken  early  next  month 
for  the  new  Robert  Crown  Center  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md. 

The  two-story  sailing  center  with 
docks  and  anchorage  basin  is  being  built 
in  memory  of  the  late  Capt.  Robert 
Crown.  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  as  a  gift  to 
the  Academy  by  the  Crown  family  of 
Chicago. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  on  July  6, 
1969,  Captain  Crown  commanded  an  or- 
ganized reserve  training  unit  at  the 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Center, 
Great  Lakes,  HI. 

Captain  Crown's  philosophy  was  at- 
tuned to  the  idea  that  a  civilian  military 
force  must  be  built  aroimd  the  nucleus 
of  the  professional  career  men  whose 
studies  at  the  academies  and  active  ex- 
perience qualify  them  for  the  higher 
ranks  in  the  service.  To  this  end  he  pur- 
sued the  belief  that  civilian  defense  of 
the  Nation  cannot  be  abandoned,  no 
matter  how  great  the  desire  for  peace 
may  be. 

Since  his  death,  and  with  this  philos- 
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ophy  in  mind,  friends  and  relatives  of 
Robert  Crown,  eldest  son  of  Henry 
Crown,  set  up  a  memorial  In  1970  as  a 
tribute  to  his  memory.  Including  schol- 
arships to  sons  of  Navy  or  Marine  en- 
listed personnel  from  the  Ninth  Naval 
District,  Great  Lakes. 

In  1971,  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Re- 
serve Training  Center  established  the 
Capt.  Robert  Crown  Memorial  Trophy 
system  to  reward  outsttmding  efforts  in 
U.S.  Naval  Resen-e  imits  and  individual 
performances. 

These  very  commendable  steps  to  hon- 
or the  memory  of  Capt.  Robert  Crown 
are  a  reflection  of  the  hish  degree  of  re- 
spect so  many  people  had  for  his  dedi- 
cation. 

But  the  construction  of  the  Robert 
Crown  Center  at  the  Naval  Academy  ful- 
fills in  a  living  way  the  high  regard  that 
he  had  for  career  officers  of  the  Navy 
and  their  impressive  contribution  to  oui- 
entire  Navj',  including  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents. 

Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  U.S.  Na\T,  announced 
on  May  4,  1972,  plans  for  constmction  of 
the  Robert  Crown  Center  at  Annapolis. 

When  completed  in  July  1973.  the  cen- 
ter located  along  the  Severn  River- 
Chesapeake  Bay  sailing  area  will  house 
the  intercollegiate  Sailing  Hall  of  Fame 
with  its  trophies  and  memorabilia  from 
famous  U.S.  Na\T  sailing  ships.  It  will 
provide  faciUlies  for  Academy  activities 
in  connection  with  plebe  summer  cruises, 
sailing  courses  which  ever^-  midshipman 
is  required  to  take,  and  the  Academy's 
program  of  variety  and  Intramural  sport 
sailing.  In  addition,  it  will  be  used  for 
meetings  of  various  sailing  organizations, 
including  collegiate  groups  and  regatta 
committees. 

The  center,  designed  by  Ellerbe  Archi- 
tects of  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  will  be  a  central 
point  of  interest  for  more  than  1  million 
tourists  who  visit  the  Academy  each  year. 

Captain  Crown  served  on  active  duty 
with  the  Navy  in  the  Pacific,  Philippine, 
and  American  theaters  from  1942  to 
1946.  After  World  War  11.  he  returned  lo 
civilian  life,  retained  his  Naval  Reserve 
commission,  and  served  as  a  member  of 
Greater  Chicago  area. 

He  was  twice  recipient  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy's  Distinguished  Public  Serv- 
ice Award,  the  liighest  honor  the  Na\T 
can  bestow  on  a  civilian,  for  his  work  m 
behalf  of  the  Navj'  after  the  war. 

From  1961  to  1963.  he  served  two  terms 
as  national  president  of  the  Navy  League 
of  the  United  States,  a  civilian  organiza- 
tion espousing  the  doctrine  of  mainte- 
nance of  U.S.  maritime  strength. 

Capt.  Robert  Crown  was  bom  in  Chi- 
cago, the  son  of  Col.  Henry  Crown  and 
the  late  Rebecca  Kranz  Crown.  He  mar- 
ried Joanna  Strauss  of  North  Manches- 
ter, Ind.,  and  had  two  daughters  and  a 
son.  Robert  Crown  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  Aiizona  and  graduated  with  a 
BA  degree  from  Northwestern  University 
in  1942. 

A  young  and  dynamic  leader.  Captain 
CrowTi  was  highly  respected  in  commerce 
and  industry.  His  inquiring  mind  and 
executive  abihty  led  him  into  many  areas 
of  interest  and  position  of  leadership.  He 
was  one  of  that  new  breed  of  young 
executives  actively  engaged  not  only  in 
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civic,  mihtary,  and  chantable  work,  but 
in  business  as  well. 

He  played  an  Important  role  in  busi- 
ness in  Chicago  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  countrj".  He  served  as  an  executive 
officer  of  a  number  of  successful  enter- 
prises and  was  on  the  board  of  director 
of  many  leading  business  organizations. 

I  am  proud  to  join  today  in  paymg 
honor  and  tribute  to  the  late  Capt,  Rob- 
ert Crown.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  as 
Americans  will  also  want  to  express  our 
gratitude  to  the  Crown  family  for  this 
generous  contribution  to  our  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapohs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  philosophy  of  the 
Crown  family  is  known  to  all  of  us  in 
Chicago,  but  it  should  be  known  to  Eill 
of  the  people  of  America,  for  indeed  this 
is  a  family  that  over  the  years  has  con- 
sistently endowed  worthwhile  projects  as 
part  of  their  deep  commitment  to  humsm 
dignity. 

Chicago  has  a  long  list  of  inspiring 
projects  in  the  field  of  art,  education, 
medicine,  medical  research,  the  perform- 
ing arts,  aid  to  less  fortunate  citizens, 
and  special  programs  for  young  chil- 
dren— all  endowed  by  the  Crown  family. 
which  has  generously  shared  its  own 
fortune  with  the  commimity. 

The  Crowns  have  been  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  decent  people  for  more 
than  three  decades. 

They  have  carved  for  all  of  us  as 
Americans  a  new  dimension  of  commit- 
ment by  those  more  fortunate  to  those 
less  fortunate  among  us.  The  Crown 
family  is  legend  in  Chicago,  because  of  its 
deep  commitment  to  the  common  good. 

It  is  typical  of  the  Crown  family  to  .seek 
out  a  need  at  the  Naval  Academy  in 
Annapolis  and  then  in  a  very  Inspiring 
•manner,  with  their  own  financial  re- 
sources, fill  that  need  for  the  Academy. 
It  is  a  blessing  that  the  Crown  family 
had  arranged  for  the  construction  of  this 
Robert  Crown  Center  at  Annapolis.  My 
colleagues  will  understand  when  I  say 
that  iirospects  f'  ^r  building  such  a  center, 
so  urgently  needed,  would  be  most  slim 
it  it  had  to  wait  for  Government  funds. 

This  is  why  I  wanted  to  call  this  gen- 
erous act  by  the  Crown  family  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  May  this  un- 
selfish act  by  the  Crown  family  rekindle 
our  respect  and  appreciation  for  our 
fellow  Americans.  For  indeed,  the 
Crowns  prove  again  that  people  do  care 
and  that  within  their  means,  try  to  fill 
the  needs  of  our  Nation. 

God  grant  that  there  will  be  manv 
more  Crown  families  in  America  with 
their  deep  dedication  of  bmldlng  monu- 
ments to  their  ideals.  The  Capt.  Robert 
Crown  Center  will  be  such  a  monument. 


UNION  CARBIDE  AND  WASHINGTON 
WORKSHOPS:  AN  INVESTMENT  IN 
AMERICAN  YOUTH 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN   THE  HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26.  1972 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  a  time  in  .Americjui  history  when 
youth  Is  involved  in  the  political  process 
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as  never  before,  especially  in  view  of  the 
passage  of  the  26th  amendment,  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
a  fine  program  that  convenes  this  week 
and  has  served  young  Americans  and 
our  Nation  since  1967.  This  program  is 
the  series  of  studj'  seminars  in  American 
government  sponsored  by  the  Wash- 
ington Workshops  Foundation  in  con- 
Junction  with  Mount  Vernon  College  of 
Washington. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
In  this  year  of  newly  enfranchised  youth 
voters,  the  Union  Carbide  Corp.  seeks  to 
involve  Americans  m  this  seminar  series 
by  generously  offering  scholarships  to  a 
number  of  qualified  high  school  students. 
These  scholarships,  giving  the  recipients 
a  firsthand  studi'  of  American  tjovem- 
ment  through  participation  in  the  Wash- 
ington workshops  seminars,  are  awarded 
to  exceptional  students  representing  the 
Union  Carbide  plant  communities  across 
the  Nation. 

Among  the  group  of  students  selected 
this  year  Is  one  of  my  constituents,  Miss 
Cathy  Costantlno  of  Lewlston.  N.Y. 
Cathy  has  just  completed  her  junior  year 
at  Madonna  High  School,  and  I  con- 
gratulate her  on  being  chosen  as  a  1972 
Union  Carbide  scholar  to  the  Wash- 
ington Workshops  Congressional  Semi- 
nar. Young  citizens  such  as  Cathy  are 
indeed  deserving  of  such  an  honor  and 
reflect  a  continuing  faith  in  our  political 
system. 

I  find  It  gratifying  to  realize  that 
through  the  efforts  of  Union  Carbide  and 
the  Washington  Workshops,  young 
Americans  are  recognized  for  their  ex- 
cellence and  leadership  potential  while 
enrolled  In  a  creative  and  successful  pro- 
gram that  highlights  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  human  quality  of  Amer- 
ican govemmient. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF 
GREAT  NECK,  N.Y. 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26.  1972 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
June  4,  I  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege 
of  attending  the  50th  anniversary  cele- 
bration of  the  incorporation  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Great  Neck.  N.Y. 

As  a  resident  of  this  community  and  as 
its  elected  representative  here  in  Wash- 
ington. I  was  deeply  honored  to  be  able 
to  present  to  the  village  of  Great  Neck 
on  this  occasion  a  flag  which  had  been 
flown  over  this  building.  I  want  my  col- 
leagues m  the  House  to  know  that  this 
flag  will  be  flo\\Ti  proudly  over  Great 
Neck. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  presentation 
ceremonies,  a  delightful  program  of  fes- 
tivities had  been  arranged  in  the  spirit 
of  the  1920's,  the  era  of  the  village's  in- 
corporation. 

At  this  point  m  the  Record.  I  list  those 
who  contributed  to  make  this  event  such 
an  overwhelming  success. 

The  list  follows : 

CoMMiTn:£ 

Hon.  George  Mutterperl,  Chairman. 

Honarary   Chairmen:    Hon.    Bertram   Bar- 
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neti,  Hoji.  Joseph  Llff.  Hon.  Robert  C.  Meade, 
Hon.  Michael  J  Tully,  Jr..  Hon.  Sol  Wachtler, 
Hon    Jack  Welnsteln. 

Joseph  T.  Borzell.  Mrs.  Maro  Chamo,  Rob- 
ert E  Cohen.  Jeff  L.  Flowers,  Mrs.  Martin 
Gilbert,  Mrs.  M.  Robert  Goldstein,  Hon. 
Joseph  S.  Qrasso,  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Qrasso,  Ger- 
ald Houck,  .Mrs  .Andrew  J.  Imperatore,  Hon. 
David  H  I3ac3t>n.  Mrs.  David  H.  Isacson,  Mrs. 
Fred  Levitan,  Hon.  Seymour  Q.  Mackler. 

Mrs.  Se\Tnour  G.  Mackler.  Howard  C.  Mls- 
kln,  Leonard  Motchlcavltz,  Hon.  Prank  Neu- 
bert,  John  Post.  Aaron  Pyle,  John  H.  Reed, 
Jr.,  Hon  Joseph  G.  Rose.  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Rose, 
Morton  A.  Shapiro,  Mrs.  Alda  Snow,  Werner 
Stein.  Herman  Sussman,  Louis  M.  WoU. 

In  cooperation  with;  Alert  Fire  Company, 
Great  Neck  Park  District;  Greet  Neck  Police 
Boys  Club,  and  Great  Neck  Village  Business 
Association. 

HOSTESSES 

Mary  Dlffley.  Sxie  Friedman,  Barbara  Im- 
peratore. Laurla  Imperatore,  Ann  Laurla 
Wenzel,  Sue  Wenzel. 
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THE  COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY'S  "102  MONITOR" 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26.  1972 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that 
my  colleagues  may  be  aware  of  the  in- 
formation therein  contained.  I  ask  that 
the  text  of  the  June  1972  issue  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality's  "102 
Monitor"  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  text  follows: 

I  Prom  102  Monitor,  May  16,  1972] 
Council  on  Environmental  Qdalitt  Issues 

Supplemental  Guidance  to  Agencies  for 

Improving   Agency   NEPA   Procedures 

(The  following  is  the  full  text  of  a  mem- 
orandum making  recommendations  to  im- 
prove agency  NEPA  procedures  issued  by 
CEQ  May  16,  1972.) 

memorandum  for  agency  and  general  coun- 
sel  liaison   on   national   environmental 
policy  act   inepa)    matters 
Subject;    Recommendations    for    Improving; 
Agency  NEPA  Procedures. 
In    response    to    a    variety    of    agency    in- 
quiries, we  are  circulating  the  attached  rec- 
ommendations  for  improving  agency  NEPA 
procedures,    taking    particular    account    for 
Judicial    decisions    construing    NEPA.    In    a 
previous    memorandum   dated   February   29, 
1972    I  a    copy    of    which    is    also    attached) 
Chairman  Train  drew  attention  to  the  con- 
tinuing   need    for   reviewing   and   improving 
agency  NEIPA  procedures  and  made  two  basic 
recommendations ; 

1.  "In  particular  we  are  interested  in  find- 
ing ways  of  consolidating  numbers  of  Impact 
statements  into  fewer  but  broader  and  more 
meaningful  reviews." 

2.  "On  the  matter  of  applying  the  NEP.\ 
statutory  language  'major  Federal  actions 
.slgnlficanlly  affecting  the  quality  of  the  hu- 
man environment'  to  your  particular  agency 
programs  and  pinpointing  the  precise  timing 
of  the  NEPA  review  and  interagency  con- 
sultations called  for,  your  agency  procedures 
must  provide  the  specifics  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  statute  and  our  Guidelines. 
These  procedvires  are  Important  both  In 
helping  to  Identify  the  types  of  action  on 
which  Impact  statements  are  likely  to  be 
necessary  and  those  where  statements  are  not 
called  for." 

In  addition  to  agency  inquiries  about  the 
effect  of  court  decisions,  a  number  of  agen- 
cies have  raised  procedural  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  interpretation  of  existing  provi- 


sions of  the  CEQ  Guidelines  which  we  feei 
deserve  clarification  in  a  general  memoran- 
dum. 

Agencies  should  consider  the  extent  to 
which  the  Issues  discussed  In  this  memoran- 
dum and  Chairman  Train's  memorandum  of 
February  29  are  adequately  dealt  with  under 
their  existing  NEPA  procedures.  In  many 
cases,  actual  revision  of  NEPA  procedures 
may  not  be  necessary.  In  other  cases,  pro- 
cedures  or  practices  may  have  to  be  modifled. 
Agencies  are  requested  to  inform  the  Council 
of  the  action  they  take  in  response  to  these 
recommendations. 

Timothy  Atkeson, 

General  Coumel. 

Recommendations    for    Improving    Acenct 
NEPA  Procedures 

A.  Substantive  Issues:  The  Required  Con- 
tent of  Environmental   Statements. 

1.  Duty  to  Disclose  Full  Range  of  Impacts. 

Court  decisions  under  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  have  established  that 
the  "detailed"  statement  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Act  must  thoroughly  explore 
all  known  environmental  consequences  of 
and  alternatives  to  major  proposed  actions 
even  though  this  may  lead  to  conslderaUon 
of  effects  and  options  outside  the  agency's 
actual  control. 

Viewed  as  simply  an  application  of  NEPA's 
"full  disclosure"  requirement,  this  basic 
principle  is  meant  to  ensure  that  relevant 
officials  and  the  public  are  alerted  to  the 
environmental  Impact  of  Federal  agency 
action.  See  EDF  v.  Corps  of  Engineers,  2  ERC 
1260,  1267  I  ED  Ark.  1971). 

Furthermore,  the  range  of  impacts  which 
must  be  considered  cannot  be  limited  to  the 
traditional  area  of  agency  jurisdiction  or  ex- 
pertise, NEP.^  in  essence  adds  a  new  mandate 
to  the  enabling  legislation  of  all  agencies, 
requiring  the  development  of  environmental 
awareness  for  the  full  range  of  impacts  of 
proposed  agency  action.  By  falling  to  discuss 
reasonably  foreseeable  impacts  or  by  discuss- 
ing those  impacts  in  a  perfunctory  manner, 
an  agency  defeats  the  purpose  of  the  state- 
ment and  lays  Itself  open  to  the  charge  of 
non-compliance  with  the  Act.  See,  e.g  ,  Cal- 
vert Cliffy  v.  AEC.  2  ERC  1779.  1782  DC. 
Clr.  1971)  (purpose  of  statement  Is  to  aid 
agency  in  Its  decision  and  to  fully  Inform 
other  interested  agencies  and  the  public  of 
environmental  consequences);  EDF  r.  Corps 
of  Engineers,  2  ERC  1260,  1267  tE.D.  Aik., 
1971)  (Statement  must  alert  President.  CEQ. 
public,  and  Congress  to  all  known  possible 
environmental  consequences);  EDF  i  Har- 
din. 2  ERC  1425.  1426  (D  D.C.  1971)  (agency 
must  undertake  research  in  planning  stage 
adequate  to  e.xpose  potential  environmental 
Impact);  Ely  '-  Velde.  3  ERC  1286  (4th  Clr. 
1971)  (genuine  rather  than  perfunctory  com- 
pliance with  NEPA  requires  agency  to  ex- 
plicate fully  Its  course  of  Inquiry,  its  anal- 
ysis and  its  reasoning);  NRDC  v.  Morton,  3 
ERC  1558,  1562.  (DC.  Cir.  1972)  (Statement 
is  for  the  guidance  of  ultimate  decision .-nak- 
ers— Congress  and  the  President — as  well  as 
agency,  and  must  provide  discussion  of  all 
reasonable  alternatives  i ;  Greene  County  r. 
FPC.  .3  ERC  1595.  1600  (2d  Cir.  1972)  (state- 
ment must  present  "a  single  coherent  and 
comprehensive  environmental  analysis'i. 

In  order  to  ensure  full  compliance  with 
this  requirement  it  is  desirable  that  agencies 
develop  in  advance  a  list  of  the  typical  im- 
pacts of  those  rlasse!^  of  actions  that  the 
agency  regularly  takes.  In  developing  such  a 
list,  agencies  are  reminded  that  impacts  In- 
clude not  only  direct  effects,  but  also  .sec- 
ondary effects  such  as  the  effect  of  any  pos- 
sible change  in  population  patterns  upon 
the  resource  base.  Including  land  use,  water, 
and  public  services,  of  the  area  in  question." 
CEQ  Guidelines  5  6(ai  (11). 

By  giving  consideration  to  such  impacts 
agencies  ^hould  also  be  able  to  develop  an 
increasingly    specific    set    of    standards    for 
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determining  what  constitutes  "major."  en- 
vironmentally "slgnlflcanf  actions.  Applica- 
tion of  ^uch  standards  to  the  normal  range 
of  agency  actions  will  make  possible  earlier 
and  more  accurate  IdentlflcaUon  of  action* 
subject  to  the  J  102  requirement. 

Recommendation  ;t  1 :  Agencies  should 
develop  a  list  of  the  full  range  of  Impacts 
likely  to  be  involved  in  the  typical  types  of 
actions  they  undertake.  This  will  require  a 
listing  both  of  typical  agency  actions  af- 
fecting the  environment,  see,  e.g..  Forest 
Service  NEPA  procedures.  36  Fed.  Reg.  23670 
(1971).  as  well  as  a  list  of  related,  potential 
impacts,  see.  e.g..  Water  Resources  Council 
"Proposed  Principles  ....'"  38  Fed.  Reg. 
24159-6'2  (1971).  Tills  description  of  poten- 
tial impacts  will  help  guide  ofHclals  respon- 
sible for  preparation  of  impact  statements 
by  ensuring  that  critical  impacts  are  not 
overlooked  and  by  making  possible  earlier, 
mere  accurate  Identification  of  ■major,"  en- 
vironmentally "significant"  actions. 

2.  Duty  to  "Balance"  Advanta^s  and  Dis- 
advantages of  the  Proposed  Action. 

Inherent  In  the  duty  imposed  on  any 
agency  by  NEPA  to  promote  environmental 
quality  Is  the  obligation  to  weigh  the  possi- 
ble environmental  effects  of  a  proposal 
against  the  effects  on  other  public  values 
the  agency  is  mandated  to  consider.  If  the 
environmental  effects  are  adverse,  the  agency 
must  consider  whether  they  outweigh  the 
benefits  of  the  proposal  in  deciding  whether 
to  go  ahead.  This  implicit  requirement  is 
confirmed  by  the  directive  of  Section  102(2) 
(B)  that  agencies  develop  methods  for  giv- 
ing 'presently  unquantlfied  environmental 
amenities  and-  values  .  .  .  appropriate  con- 
sideration in  decislorunaking  along  with 
economic  and  technical  considerations." 

However,  NEPA  does  not  specify  whether 
this  balancing  of  environmental  and  other 
considerations  must  be  spelled  out  in  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  under  Sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C).  Each  of  the  five  Items  ex- 
pressly required  to  be  Included  in  the  state- 
ment relates  to  environmental  effects — ex- 
cept the  third,  which  does  not  sf>ecify  what 
type  of  information  shoiUd  be  given  about 
alternatives  to  the  proposed  action. '  Prom 
the  bare  language  of  Section  102(2)  (C),  It 
Is  not  wholly  clear  whether  the  102  statement 
Is  to  catalog  only  the  environmental  effects 
of  the  profwsed  action  and  of  alternatives. 
or  whether  the  statement  is  to  discuss  all  of 
the  important  considerations  bearing  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  proposed  action. 

The  legislative  history  suggests  that  Con- 
gress did  expect  the  102  statement  to  record 
the  agency's  trade-offs  of  competing  values. 
In  explaining  the  bill  on  the  Senate  floor, 
designed  to  insure  that  in  instances  where 
Senator  Jackson  said : 

Subsection  102(c)  establishes  a  procedure 
proposed  major  Federal  action  would  have 
&  Significant  Impact  on  the  environment  that 
the  Impact  has  in  fact  been  considered,  that 
any  adverse  effects  which  cannot  be  avoided 
are  Justified  by  some  other  stated  consider- 
ation of  national  policy,  that  short-term  uses 
are  consistent  with  long-term  productivity, 
and  that  any  irreversible  and  Irretrievable 
commitments  of  resources  are  warranted. 
115  Cong.  Rec.  29055  (Oct.  8,  1969).  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

This  interpretation  is  supported  by  several 
statements  In  court  decisions.  In  the  Calvert 
Cliffs  case  the  court  stressed  the  neccessity 
for  balancing"  under  NEPA  and  the  role  of 
the  102  statement  in  showing  how  the  bal- 
ancing with  done: 

la  some  Instances  environmental  costs  may 
outweigh  economic  and  technical  benefits 
and  In  other  Inststnces  they  may  not.  But 
NEPA  mandates  a  rather  finely  tuned  and 
'systematic  "  balancing  analysis  In  each  In- 
stance. 

To  Insure  that  the  balancing  analysis  is 
carried  out  and  given  full  effect,  Section  102 
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(a)(C)  requires  that  responsible  officials  of 
all  agencies  prepare  a  "detaUed  statement" 
covering  the  impact  of  particular  actions  on 
the  enylromnent.  the  environmental  costs 
which  might  be  avoided,  and  alternative 
measures  which  might  alter  the  cost  benefit 
equation.  2  ERC  at  1781-83. 

Similarly,  In  Natural  Resources  Defente 
Council  v.  Morton,  the  court  observed  that; 

The  Impact  statement  provides  a  basis  for 
( a )  evaluation  of  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
ptosed  project  m  light  of  its  environmental 
risks,  and  (b)  comparison  of  the  net  balance 
for  the  proposed  project  with  the  environ- 
mental risk  presented  by  alternative  courses 
of  action.  3  ERC  at  1561. 

These  judicial  comments  do  not,  however, 
detract  from  the  primary  purpose  of  the  103 
statement:  the  assessment  of  the  environ- 
mental effects  of  possible  actions.  NEPA  was 
enacted  out  of  a  concern  that  environmental 
considerations  were  not  being  fully  can- 
vassed before  eiction,  and  the  purpose  of  Sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  is  primarUy  to  require  a  "de- 
taUed  statement"  of  environmental  effects. 
Where  an  agency's  proposal  entails  adverse 
environmental  consequences,  the  102  state- 
ment must  Identify  the  countervailing  in- 
terests that  would  support  a  decision  to  go 
ahead.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  state- 
ment may  be  used  as  a  promotional  docu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  proposal,  at  the  expense 
of  a  thorough  and  rigorous  analysis  of  en- 
vironmental risks.  In  most  cases  it  may  be 
Impossible  and  unnecessary  to  discuss  the 
countervailing  interests  In  the  same  detail 
as  environmental  factors.  The  court  in  the 
.iforton  case  observed  that  "the  considera- 
tion of  pertinent  alternatives  requires  a 
weighing  of  numerous  matters,  such  as  eco- 
nomics, foreign  relations  |and)  national  se- 
curity ."  3  ERC  at  1561.  A  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  each  of  these  subjects  could  re- 
quire as  much  space  as  the  environmental 
analysis  itself,  destroying  the  focus  of  the 
102  statement  and  undercutting  the  purpose 
of  NEPA.  What  is  necessary  is  a  succinct  ex- 
planation of  the  factors  to  be  balanced  In 
reaching  a  decision,  thus  altering  the  agency 
decisionmaker,  as  well  as  the  President,  Con- 
gress, and  the  public  to  the  nature  of  the 
Interests  that  are  being  served  at  the  expense 
of  environmental  values. 

Recommendation  S2:  Wherever  adverse 
environmental  effects  are  found  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  action,  the  Impact 
statement  should  indicate  what  other  in- 
terests and  considerations  of  Federal  policy 
might  be  found  to  Justify  those  effects.  The 
statement  shotild  also  indicate  the  extent 
to  which  these  stated  countervailing  bene- 
fits could  be  realized  by  following  reason- 
able alternatives  to  the  profHDsed  action  that 
would  avoid  some  or  all  of  the  adverse  en- 
vironmental effects.  In  this  connection, 
agencies  that  prepare  cost-benefit  analyses  of 
proposed  actions  should  attach  such  analyses 
to  the  environmental  Impact  statement. 

3.  Duty   to  Consider  Opposing   Views. 

In  Committee  for  Nuclear  Responsibility  v. 
Seaborg,  3  ERC  1126  (D.C.  Clr.  1971),  the 
Court  of  Appeals  considered  the  duty  to  dis- 
cuss opposing  views  under  NEPA.  The  Court 
observed  that  In  order  for  the  102  statement 
to  meet  adequately  the  full  disclosure"  re- 
quirement, it  must  "set  forth  the  opposing 
views"  on  significant  environmental  Issues 
raLsed  by  the  proposal.  To  omit  from  the 
statement  any  reference  whatever  to  such 
views  would  be  'arbitrary  and  impermissi- 
ble "  Again,  however,  the  court  noted  that 
"only  responsible  views  need  be  Included.' 
What  Is  required  is  "a  meaningful  reference 
that  identifies  the  problem  at  hand"  for  the 
agency  decisionmaker.  3  ERC  at  1129. 

An  earlier  district  court  opinion  stressed 
this  requirement  in  even  stronger  terms: 

Where  experts,  or  concerned  public  or  pri- 
vate organizations,  or  even  ordinary  lay  cit- 
izens, bring  to  the  attention  of  the  respon- 
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slble  agency  environmental  impacts  which 
they  contend  will  result  from  the  proposed 
agency  action,  then  the  {102  statement 
should  set  forth  these  contentions  and  opm- 
lons,  even  if  the  responsible  agency  finds 
no  merit  in  them  wliatsoever.  Of  course,  the 
§102  statement  can  and  should  also  contain 
the  opmion  of  the  responsible  agency  with 
respect  to  all  such  viewpoints.  The  record 
should  be  complete,  EDF  i  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 2  ERC   1260.  1267    (E.D.  Ark.   1971). 

Again  the  relevance  of  this  requlreioaent 
for  agency  NEPA  procedures  is  primarUy  a 
matter  of  ensurmg  that  opposing  views  are 
fairly  treated  and  discvisaed  In  the  process  of 
preparing  draft  and  final  statements. 

Recommendation  ^3 ;  Agencies  should 
make  an  effort  to  discover  and  discuss  all 
major  points  of  view  in  the  draft  statement 
Itself.  Where  opposing  professional  views  and 
responsible  opinions  have  been  overlooked 
in  the  draft  statement  and  are  brought  to  the 
agency's  attention  through  the  commenting 
process,  the  agency  should  review  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  environmental  effects  of 
the  action  in  light  of  those  views  and  should 
make  a  meaningful  reference  in  the  final 
statement  to  the  existence  o!  any  respon- 
sible opposing  view  not  adequately  discussed 
in  the  drikft  statement  with  respect  to  ad- 
verse environmental  effects,  indicating  the 
agency's  response  to  the  issues  raiseci.  All 
substantive  comments  received  on  the  draft 
sh-ould  be  attached  to  the  final  statement . 
u'hether  or  not  each  such  comment  is  thought 
to  merit  individual  discussion  by  the  agency 
m  the  text  of  the  statement  At  the  same  time 
that  copies  are  sent  to  the  Council,  copies  of 
final  statements,  with  comments  attached, 
should  also  be  sent  to  all  entities— Federal, 
State  and  local  agencies,  private  orgamza- 
tlona  and  Individuals — that  made  substan- 
tive comments  on  the  draft  statement,  thus 
informing  such  entitles  of  the  agency's  dis- 
position of  their  arguments. 

4.  Reasonable  "Alternatives"  to  the  Pro- 
posed Action.  The  recent  decision  in  NRDC 
v.  Morton,  supra,  discussed  the  "full  disclo- 
sure' requirement  in  relation  to  the  require- 
ment that  agencies  consider  the  alterna- 
tives" to  the  proposed  action.  See  also  EDF 
v.  Corps  of  Engineers  2  ERC  1260.  1269  (E.D 
Ark.  1971)  (discussing  respects  in  which  con- 
sideration of  alternatives  m  proposed  dam 
project  was  legally  deficient  i .  The  most  sig- 
nificant aspect  of  the  Morton  decision  Is  the 
courts  conclusion  that  all  alternatives  rea- 
sonably available  to  the  Government  as  a 
whole  must  be  discussed — even  If  some  of 
those  alternatives  are  outside  the  control 
of  the  agency  preparing  the  statement.  Dis- 
cussion of  such  alternatives  is  required  in 
order  to  guide  the  decision  at  hand  as  well 
as  to  Inform  the  public  of  the  issues  and 
to  guide  the  decisions  of  the  President  and 
Congress. 

The  court  in  this  case  was  careful,  how- 
ever, to  emphasize  that  it  was  ncrt  requiring 
the  impoeelble.  "A  rule  of  reason  is  implicit 
in  this  aspect  of  the  law,  as  it  is  m  the  re- 
quirement that  the  agency  provide  a  state- 
ment conceriilng  the  opposing  views  that 
are  responsible."  3  ERC  at  1561  i  citing  Com- 
mittee for  Nuclear  Responsibility,  Inc.  v. 
Seaborg.  3  ERC  1126,  1 128-29  DC.  Cir.  1971 )) . 
What  NEPA  requires  is  'information  suf- 
ficient to  permit  a  reasoned  choice  of  alter- 
natives so  far  as  environmental  as.F>ect8  are 
concerned."  3  ERC  at  1563  Detailed  discus- 
sion Is  not  required  of  alternatives  that  "are 
deemed  only  remote  and  speculative  possi- 
bilities, in  view  of  basic  changes  required 
In  statutes  and  policies  of  other  agencies."  3 
ERC  at  1564.  And  the  agencies  need  not  in- 
dulge in  "  'crystal  ball'  tnquirv  '  m  assessing 
the  effects  of  alternatives  The  agency  will 
have  taken  the  'hard  look"  required  by 
NEPA  If  It  has  discussed  the  reasonably  fore- 
seeable effects  with  a  thoroughness  commen- 
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surate  with  their  severity  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  action. 

The  relevance  of  thU  declalon  for  agency 
NEPA  procedures  is  primarily  one  of  ensuring 
that  the  reference  to  "alternatives"  la  Inter- 
preted consistently  with  applicable  Judicial 
opinions:  In  most  caaes  a  Judicial  Interpre- 
tation of  a  statutory  term  does  not  require 
an  amendment  of  related  doctiments  employ- 
ing the  term.  Pres\imably  the  term  '.vm  be 
applied  and  interpreted  by  an  agency  In  ac- 
cordance with  governing  Judicial  decisions. 
However.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
Morton  decision  and  in  view  of  the  conflict- 
ing practices  of  some  agencies  prior  to  the 
decision,  it  seems  preferable  to  expand  the 
reference  to  "alternatives"  In  agency  NEPA 
procedures  at  least  to  the  extent  of  Indicat- 
ing that  all  reasonable  alternative*  will  be 
evaluated,  even  'houth  they  mav  not  all  He 
within  the  agency's  control.  Such  a  revision 
would  not  add  in  anv  way  to  an  agency's 
current  legal  respot\slblHtles.  and  might  en- 
sure that  officials  preparing  the  statements 
keep  In  mind  the  proper  scope  of  alternatives 
they  mitst  consider 

Recommendation  No  4:  Agencies  shotUd 
Indicate  that  all  reasonable  alternatives  and 
their  environmental  Impacts  are  to  be  dis- 
cussed. Including  those  not  within  the  au- 
thor'.tv  of  the  aiiency  Examples  of  specific 
types  of  alternatives  that  should  be  con- 
sidered In  connection  with  specific  kinds  of 
actions  should  be  eiven  where  possible  Such 
examples  should  nicUide.  where  relevant: 

(1)  the  alternative  of  taking  no  action; 

(2)  alternatives  requiring  actions  of  a 
significantly  different  natiire  which  would 
provide  similar  benefits  with  different  en- 
vironmental impacts  (e.g.,  a  fossU  fuel  v.  a 
nuclear  power  plant ) ; 

(3)  alternatives  related  to  different  designs 
or  details  of  the  proposed  action,  which 
would  present  different  environmental  im- 
pacts (eg.,  pollution  control  equipment  on 
a  nuclear  plant ) . 

In  each  case,  the  analysis  of  alternatives 
should  be  sufflclentlv  detailed  and  rigorous 
to  permit  Independent  and  comparative  eval- 
uation of  the  benefits,  costs  and  environ- 
mental risks  of  the  proposed  action  and  each 
alternative. 

B.  Procedural  Isnies:  Preparation  and  Cir- 
culation of  Environviental  Statements. 

1     The  "Pre-Draft"  Stage. 

The  Issues  discussed  above  with  reference 
to  the  required  content  of  Impact  statements 
necessarily  have  Implications  for  the  proce- 
dures that  agencies  follow  in  preparing  such 
statements.  It  has  already  been  noted,  for 
example,  that  agencies  should  make  every 
effort  to  anticipate  and  discuss  all  ma  lor 
points  of  view  on  the  impact  of  the  proposed 
action  In  the  draft  statement  Itself.  A  related 
procedural  qut>stion  concerns  the  extent  to 
whli'h  agencies  should  formally  seek  advice 
from  other  agencies  or  members  of  the  public 
prior  to  preparing  a  draft  statement. 

The  CEQ  gtildelines  do  not  require  a  for- 
malized 'pre-draff  consultation  process. 
Indeed,  the  reason  for  requiring  a  draft  state- 
ment in  the  first  place  was  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  "prior  consultation"  requirement 
found  In  5  102  of  the  Act.  which  refer  only 
to  a  "detailed  statement."  At  the  same  time. 
however  in  order  for  the  draft  statement  to 
present  an  ade<iuate  basis  :or  discussion  and 
comment,  it  must  provide  a  fairly  thorough 
discussion  of  the  impacts  of  the  proposed 
action  and  alternatives.  Where  an  agencv 
lacks  the  expertise  for  making  such  an  eval- 
uation. It  should  not  hesitate  to  solicit  help 
on  an  informal  basis  from  other  agencies. 
Cooperative  arrangements  of  this  sort  have 
already  been  tried  In  a  number  of  cases. 
Furthermore,  in  preparing  a  draft  statement 
any  agency  should  welcome  whatever  helpftil 
information  may  be  forthcoming  from  other 
agencies  or  from  the  public. 

In  order  for  such  Information  to  be  forth- 
ooming,  however,  agencies  would  need  to  de- 
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velop  means  of  alerting  other  agencies  and 
interested  members  of  the  public  to  the  fact 
that  a  draft  statement  Is  being  prepared.  An 
announcement  to  this  effect,  at  least  with 
respect  to  administrative  actions,  would 
serve  three  useful  functions: 

(1)  it  would  enable  agencies  and  interest- 
ed persons  vrtth  relevant  Information  to 
make  such  Information  available  In  time 
for  use  in  the  draft  statements; 

(2)  It  would  provide  advance  notice  of  the 
fact  that  a  draft  statement  will  soon  be 
available  for  comment; 

1 3)  it  would  furnish  evidence  of  the  point 
In  time  in  the  agency  declsloiunaklng  proc- 
e?>s  that  the  102  process  Is  initiated. 

Recommendation  No.  5:  Agencies  should 
devise  an  appropriate  early  notice  system,  by 
which  the  decision  to  prepare  an  impact 
statement  Is  announced  as  soon  as  is  prac- 
ticable after  that  decision  is  made.  (Compare 
in  this  respect  the  "notice  of  intent"  provi- 
sions contained  in  5  8b  of  the  NKPA  proce- 
dures of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  provisions  for  early  public 
notice  contained  In  paragraphs  12  and  14  of 
the  NEPA  procedures  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers.) In  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  procedure,  an  agency  should 
consider  maintaining  a  list  of  statements 
under  preparation,  revising  the  list  as  addi- 
tions are  made  and  making  the  list  avail- 
able for  public  inspection. 

2.  Draft  Statement  Reference  to  Underly- 
ing Documents. 

The  concern  that  underlies  many  of  the 
Judicial  Interpretations  of  the  §  102  require- 
ment Is  one  of  ensuring  that  the  102  process 
provides  an  adequate  opportunity  for  com- 
ment and  participation  by  other  agencies  as 
well  as  Interested  members  of  the  public. 

In  addition,  the  requirement  that  agencies 
consider  and  respond  to  opposing  views  sug- 
gests that  the  102  statement  must  consist  of 
more  than  simple  assertions  about  expected 
environmental  Impacts:  the  statement  must 
also  reflect  the  underlying  Information  on 
which  those  assertions  are  based.  One  of 
the  primary  reasons  for  the  injunction  is- 
sued in  EDF  V.  Corps  of  Engineers,  for  ex- 
ample, was  the  discrepancy  between  asser- 
tions made  in  the  Impact  statement  and  the 
evidence  on  which  those  assertions  were 
based.  See  ERC  at  1267-^9.  This  problem  can 
largely  be  avoided  by  Indicating  In  the  draft 
statement  the  basis  relied  on  for  assertions 
that  are  likely  to  prove  controversal  or  de- 
batable. 

Recommendation  No.  6:  Draft  statements 
should  indicate  the  underlying  studies,  re- 
ports, and  other  Information  obtained  and 
considered  by  the  agency  in  preparing  the 
statement.  The  agency  should  also  Indicate 
how  such  documents  may  be  obtained.  If 
the  documents  are  attached  to  the  state- 
ment, care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that 
the  statement  remains  an  essentially  self- 
contained  instrument,  easily  understood  by 
the  reader  without  the  need  for  undue  cross- 
reference. 

3.  Publication  and  Circulation  of  State- 
m.ents. 

Section  10  of  the  CEQ  guidelines  empha- 
sizes the  Importance  of  preparing  and  cir- 
culating draft  statements  "early  enough  In 
the  agency  review  process  before  an  action  is 
taken  In  order  to  permit  a  meaningful  con- 
sideration of  the  environmental  Issues  in- 
volved. The  Council  has  recently  received 
complaints  from  a  number  of  agencies,  as 
well  as  from  members  of  the  public,  that  the 
minimum  periods  established  for  comment 
and  advance  availability  of  statements  are 
being  unduly  shortened  by  the  delay  In  ac- 
tual receipt  of  the  statement.  Confusion  ap- 
pears to  have  developed  over  whether  the 
time  periods  are  to  run  from  the  date  the 
agency  malls  the  statement,  or  from  the  date 
the  statement  Is  received  by  the  commenting 
group. 

In  accordance  with  5  10(b)  of  the  CEQ 
Guidelines,  the  Council's  policy  has  been  to 
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calculate  the  time  periods  from  the  date  the 
statement  Is  received  at  the  OouncU  on  En- 
vlronmental  Quality.  This  date  will  appear  in 
the  Council's  weekly  publication  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  statements  received  during 
the  past  week  as  well  as  In  the  monthly  102 
Monitor.  In  order  to  avoid  future  confusion 
on  this  Issue,  agencies  should  ensure  that 
their  practices  In  calculating  the  minimum 
time  periods  reflect  this  policy. 

In  many  cases,  of  course,  a  time  lag  will 
still  occur  between  the  date  of  receipt  of  a 
statement  by  the  Council  and  the  date  of 
receipt  by  other  agencies  or  members  of  t.'ie 
public.  To  some  extent,  the  problems  created 
by  this  delay  can  be  avoided  by  adoption  of 
the  early  notice  device  described  in  Recom- 
mendation No.  5.  supra:  such  a  device  would 
enable  potential  commenting  entitles  to  re- 
quest direct  notification  as  soon  as  the  draft 
statement  is  available.  In  large  measure, 
though,  the  problem  of  providing  timely 
public  information,"  see  Executive  Order 
11614.  §2(b),  requires  agency  initiative  m 
publicizing  the  fact  that  a  draft  statement  is 
available. 

Agencies  should  not  rely  solely  on  the  fact 
of  Federal  Register  publication  by  the  Coun- 
cil, but  should  consider  adopting  such  prac- 
tices as  publication  In  local  newspapers  and 
automatic  notification  of  (and  possible  au- 
tomatic distribution  of  statements  to)  orga- 
nizations and  Individuals  that  the  agency 
knows  are  likely  to  be  Interested  in  the 
project. 

Recommendation  ir7:  .Agencies  should  en- 
sure that  the  minimum  periods  of  review 
and  advance  availability  of  statements  are 
calculated  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  the 
statement  by  the  CouncU  on  Environmental 
Quality,  as  noted  In  the  Council's  Federal 
Register  and  102  Monitor  announcements. 
Agencies  should  also  devise  appropriate 
methods  for  publicizing  the  existence  of 
draft  statements,  for  example  by  publication 
In  local  newspapers  or  by  maintaining  a  list 
of  groups  known  to  be  Interested  In  the 
agency's  activities  and  directly  notifying 
such  groups  of  the  existence  of  a  draft  state- 
ment, or  sending  them  a  copy,  as  soon  as  It 
has  been  prepared. 

4.  Actions  Which  Involve  More  than  Otic 
Agency. 

Some  confusion  has  arisen  In  applying  the 
"lead  agency"  concept  to  actions  Involving 
more  than  one  agency.  Section  5(b)  of  the 
CEQ  Quldelinee  provides  that  the  lead 
agency  is  "the  Federal  agency  which  has  pri- 
mary authority  for  committing  the  Federal 
Government  to  a  course  of  action  with  sig- 
nificant environmental  Impact."  This  de- 
scription of  "leiad  agency"  was  not  meant  to 
foreclose  the  possibility  of  having  a  state- 
ment prepared  Jointly  by  all  agencies  in- 
volved in  the  program  or  project.  The  critical 
consideration  is  that  the  cumulative  Impacts 
of  the  entire  project  be  evaluated,  even 
though  each  individual  agency's  action  re- 
lates only  to  a  part  of  the  project.  In  some 
cases  it  will  be  most  efficient  for  the  agencies 
involved  to  agree  on  a  single  lead  agency  to 
prepare  the  statement  on  the  entire  project. 
obtaining  as-slstance  as  necessary  from  the 
other  agencies  Involved  or  from  other 
agencies  with  relevant  expertise.  Relevant 
factors  In  determining  the  proper  agency  to 
assume  such  a  role  include:  the  time  se- 
quence in  which  the  agencies  become  in- 
volved in  the  project,  the  magnitude  of  their 
respective  involvement,  and  their  relative 
expertise  with  respect  to  the  project's  en- 
vironmental effects.  But  these  criteria  are 
not  absolute  and  do  not  foreclose  either  a 
cooperatively  prepared  statement,  or  ad- 
vance agreement  on  designation  of  a  "lead 
agency"  fov  purposes  of  ensuring  leadership 
and  assigning  responsibility.  'Whichever  pro- 
cedure is  followed,  the  two  critical  considera- 
tions inherent  in  the  provisions  of  Section 
5(b)  are:  il)  evaluation  of  the  entire  proj- 
ect; and  (2)  preparation  of  the  102  state- 
ment before  any  of  the  participating  agencies 
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has  taker;  major  or  irreversible  action  with 
respect  to  the  project.  See  Upper  Pecos  Ass'n 
-■  starts  2  ERC  1418  (10th  Clr.  1B71),  pefn. 
'for  cert.'  pending,  40  USLW  3444  No.  71-1133, 

Mar.  6,  1972). 

Recommendation  :i&:  In  resolving  "lead 
agency  ■  questions,  agencies  should  consider 
the  possibility  of  Joint  preparation  of  a  state- 
ment bv  all  agencies  involved,  as  well  as 
designation  of  a  single  agency  to  assume 
leadership  responsibilities  in  preparing  the 
statement.  In  either  case,  the  statement 
should  contain  an  environmental  evalua- 
tion of  the  entire  project,  and  should  be 
prepared  'oefore  major  or  irreversible  actions 
have  been  taken  by  any  of  the  participating 
agencies. 

5.  Statements  which  Cover  More  than  One 
.Action. 

Belated  to  the  above  problem,  is  the  prob- 
lem of  determining  the  proper  scope  of  an  en- 
\-lronmental  Impact  statement  In  connec- 
tion with  Federal  progranas  that  may  Involve 
3  multiplicity  of  individual  "actions."  Sec- 
tion 10(ai  of  the  CEQ  Quldelines  inakc.«  ref- 
erence to  the  need  for  such  "program"  state- 
ments in  certain  cases,  and  this  topic  was 
explored  in  some  detail  at  our  agency  review 
sessions  m  December.  In  part,  the  problem 
requires  careful  agency  attention  to  the  defi- 
nition of  the  "action"  that  the  agency  Is 
undertaking.  If  the  definition  is  too  broad 
and  the  program  too  far  removed  from  actual 
implementation,  the  resulting  analysts  Is 
likely  to  be  too  geiieral  to  prove  useful.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  excessively  narrow  defi- 
nition Is  likely  to  result  in  Impact  state- 
rnenis  that  Ignore  the  cumulative  effects  of  a 
number  of  individually  small  actions,  or  that 
come  so  late  in  the  process  that  basic  pro- 
gram decisions  are  no  longer  open  for  review. 

Individual  actions  that  are  related  either 
geographically  or  as  logical  parts  In  a  chain  of 
contemplated  actions  may  be  more  appropri- 
ately evaluated  in  a  single,  program  state- 
ment. Such  a  statement  also  appears  appro- 
priate in  connection  w-lth  the  Issuance  of 
rules,  regulations,  or  other  general  criteria  to 
govern  the  conduct  of  a  continuing  program, 
or  in  the  development  of  a  new  program  that 
contemplates  a  number  of  subsequent  ac- 
tions. E.xamples  of  such  program  statements 
include  the  Interior  Department's  statements 
on  its  oil  shale  program  and  on  Its  exploita- 
tion of  geothermal  steam  under  the  Geo- 
thermal  Steam  .Act  of  1970.  In  all  of  these 
casec.  the  program  statement  has  a  number 
of  advantages.  It  provides  an  occasion  for 
a  more  exhaustive  consideration  of  effects  and 
alternatives  than  would  be  practicable  In  a 
statement  on  an  individual  action.  It  ensures 
consideration  of  cumulative  Impacts  that 
might  be  slighted  In  a  case-by-case  analysis. 
And  it  avoids  duplicative  reconsideration  of 
basic  policy  questions.  The  program  state- 
ment can,  of  course,  be  supplemented  or  up- 
dated as  necessary  to  account  for  changes 
in  circum.:tances  or  public  policy  and  to 
measure  c\imulative  Impacts  over  time. 

A  program  statement  will  not  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  Section  102,  however,  if  It  Is 
superficial  or  limited  to  generalities.  Where 
ail  significant  Issues  cannot  be  anticipated  or 
adequately  treated  In  connection  with  the 
program  as  a  whole,  statements  of  more  lim- 
ited scope  will  be  necessary  on  subsequent, 
individual  actions  In  order  to  complete  the 
analysis. 

Recommendation  No,  9:  In  preparing 
statements,  agencies  should  give  careful  at- 
tention to  formulating  an  appropriate  defi- 
nition of  the  scope  of  the  project  that  is  the 
subject  of  the  statement.  In  many  cases, 
broad  program  statements  will  be  appropri- 
ate, assessing  the  environmental  effects  of 
a  number  of  Individual  actions  on  a  given 
geographical  area,  or  the  overall  Impact  of  a 
large-scale  program  or  chain  of  contemplated 
projects,  or  the  environmental  Implications 
of  research   activities  that  have   reached   a 
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stage  of  investment  or  commitment  to  im- 
plementation likely  to  restrict  later  alterna- 
tives. Preparation  of  program  statements  in 
these  cases  should  be  in  addition  to  prepa- 
ration of  subsequent  statements  on  major 
individual  actions  wherever  such  actions 
have  significant  environmental  impacts  that 
were  not  fully  evaluated  in  the  program 
statement. 

6.  Environmental  Protective  Regulatory 
Activities. 

Section  5(d)  of  the  CEQ  guidelines  indi- 
cates that  certain  activities  of  the  Environ- 
mental FYotectlon  Agency  do  not  constitute 
"actions"  for  purposes  of  Section  102.  A  num- 
ber of  agencies  have  been  confused  by  the 
reference  in  this  section  to  activities  "con- 
curred" in  by  EPA.  That  reference  is  not 
meant  to  permit  agencies  to  avoid  the  102 
process  merely  because  the  views  of  the  EPA 
have  somehow  been  secured  with  respect  to 
environmental  aspects  of  proposed  activ- 
ities. 

Additional  confusion  has  been  created  by 
recent  district  court  decisions,  severely  re- 
stricting the  applicability  of  §  5(d)  with  re- 
spect to  regulatory  activities  taken  by  agen- 
cies other  than  the  EPA.  See  Kalur  v.  Resor, 
3  ERC  1458  (D.  DC.  1971);  Sierra  Club  v. 
Sargent,  3  ERC  1905  (W.D.  Wash.  1972). 
These  cases  are  being  appealed.  In  addition, 
legislative  proposals  have  been  introduced 
seeking  Congressional  clarification  of  some  of 
the  Issues  involved.  In  this  respect,  agencies 
should  be  aware  of  the  testimony  given  by 
Chairman  Train  on  March  22,  1972  before  the 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries: 

There  has  been  some  confusion  about  the 
Council's  views  on  the  Kalur  decision  and 
what  clarification  of  NEPA's  applicability  to 
environmental  protective  regulatory  activity 
is  necessary.  In  my  opinion,  the  most  narrow 
possible  legislative  action,  addressed  only  to 
the  water  quality  permit  program,  is  desira- 
ble. With  respect  to  EPA's  other  environ- 
mental protective  regulatory  actirttles  we 
are  asking  EPA  to  study  and  revise  Its  NEP.A 
proced'ores  to  state  specifically  what  activ- 
ities and  authorities  are  included  under  Sec- 
tion 5(d)  of  our  Guidelines  and  the  rationale 
for  such  Inclusion. 

Recommendation  No.  10:  Except  for  the 
Water  Quality  permit  program,  and  those 
activities  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
.Agency  determined  by  EPA  and  the  CEQ  to 
Justify  Inclusion  under  Section  5(d)  of  the 
CEQ  Guidelines,  no  other  agency  actions 
should  be  considered  as  exempted  from  the 
requirements  of  Section  102  under  Section 
5(d). 


Executive  Office  or  the  PREsmtNT. 
Washington,  D.C..  February   29,   1972. 

MEMORANDUM    FOB  HEADS    OF    AGENCIES 

Subject;  Continuing  Effort  to  Improve 
Agency  NEPA  Procedures 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  Re- 
vised Guidelines  for  the  Implementation  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
(NEPA)  Issued  April  23,  1971,  (36  Fed.  Reg. 
7724)  called  for  your  agency's  issuance  of 
NEPA  procedures  .applying  the  Act's  require- 
ments to  your  particular  programs.  In  vir- 
tually all  cases  you  have  now  Issued  draft 
or  final  NEPA  procedures  for  the  relevant 
components  of  your  agency  and  are  cpyerat- 
ing  under  them. 

Section  12(b)  of  the  CouncU's  Guidelines 
asked  that  you  make  a  continuing  assess- 
ment of  your  experience  in  the  Implementa- 
tion of  NEPA  and  comment  to  us  in  writing 
by  December  1.  1971.  In  order  to  respond  to 
thoee  few  agencies  filing  such  comments 
and  review  general  agency  experience  with 
NKPA,  the  staff  of  the  Council,  OMB  and 
EPA  held  extensive  review  sessions  with  most 
Federal    agencies    In    December.    At    these 
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meetings  a  number  of  questions  concerning 
implementation  of  NEPA  were  raised  in- 
formally 10  which  CEQ  rBspoaded. 

We  recognize  that  a  continuing  effort  must 
i>e  made  to  Improve  agency  NEP.A  procedures 
and  have  assigned  a  significant  staff  effort 
to  monitoring  your  agency's  Impact  state- 
ments with  a  view  to  Identifying  needs  for 
such  ImproTement.  We  have  alio  invited 
public  comment  (80  Fed.  Reg.  23666.  Dec.  11, 
1971)  on  yotir  procedures  as  i^n  aid  to  this 
Improvement.  In  particular  we  are  interested 
in  finding  ways  of  consolidating  numbers  of 
impact  statements  into  fewer  but  broader 
and  more  meaningful  reviews. 

On  the  matter  of  applying  the  NKPA  statu- 
tory language  "major  Federal  actions  sig- 
nificantly affecting  the  quality  of  the  hu- 
man environment"  to  your  particular  agency 
programs  and  pinpointing  the  precise  tim- 
ing of  the  NEPA  review  and  interagency  con- 
sultations called  for.  your  agency  procedures 
must  provide  the  specifics  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  statute  and  our  Guidelines.  These 
procedures  are  Important  both  in  helping 
to  Identify  the  types  of  action  on  which  im- 
pact statements  are  likely  to  be  necessary 
and  thoee  where  statements  are  not  called 
for.  Our  ttaff  Is  available  to  assist  your  staff 
in  strengthening  your  procedures,  particu- 
larly where  you  can  supply  us  with  the  neces- 
sary Information  as  to  the  nature  of  your 
activity,  the  extent  of  potential  environ- 
mental impact,  and  the  range  of  alternatives 
that  ought  reasonably  to  be  considered.  We 
expect  to  start  meeting  with  staffs  of  indi- 
vidual agencies  soon  to  review  posslbUltles 
for  improvement  of  procedures  to  Imple- 
ment NEPA. 

We  find  that  the  courts  are  Increasingly 
willing  to  sustain  good  faith  agency  efforts  to 
comply  with  NEPA  and  will,  from  time  to 
time,  draw  your  attention  to  developments 
in  this  area.  For  the  present  I  am  asking  our 
General  Counsel  to  recirculate  to  your  staff 
who  serve  as  liaison  with  the  Council  on 
NEPA  matters  the  informal  guidance  we  have 
circulated  since  issuance  of  the  Council's 
Revised  Guidelines  last  April. 

RussET-L  E.  Train. 

Chairman. 

SOtTRCES    FOR    ENVIRONMENTAL    IMPACT 
STA'rEMENTS 

In  order  to  receive  more  efficient  and 
prompt  service,  requestors  are  urged  to  order 
draft  and  final  impact  statements  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce's  National  Tech- 
mcal  Information  Service  iNTIS)  rather 
than  the  preparing  agency.  Each  statement 
will  be  assigned  an  order  number  that  ■will 
appear  in  the  102  Monito'  (at  the  end  o?  the 
summary  of  each  statement)  and  also  in 
the  NTIS  semi-monthly  Announcement 
Series  No.  68,  "Environmental  Pollution  and 
Control."  (An  annual  subscription  costs  S5.00 
and  can  be  ordered  from  the  NTIS,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Springfield,  Virginia 
22151.) 

Final  statements  'wlU  be  available  in  mi- 
crofiche as  well  as  paper  copy.  .A  paper  copy 
of  any  statement  can  be  obtained  by  i*Titlng 
NTIS  at  the  above  address  and  enclosing 
$3.00  and  the  order  number.  A  microfiche 
costs  $0.95.  (Paper  copies  cf  document.s  that 
are  over  300  pages  are  »6.00.) 

NTIS  Is  also  offering  a  special  "package" 
In  which  the  subscriber  receives  all  state- 
ments In  microfiche  for  $0.35  per  statement. 

Statements  will  still  be  available  for  pub- 
lic scrutiny  in  the  document  rooms  of  the 
various  agencies.  However,  only  limited 
copies  wUl  be  available  for  distribution. 

Yet  another  possible  source  of  statementa 
is  from  the  Environmental  Law  Institute, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036.  To  order  a  document,  please 
indicate  the  Department.  dat«.  and  ELR 
Order  »  (given  at  the  end  of  each  summary) . 
The  Institute  charges  $0.10  per  page,  and  as 
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you  wUl  note  the  number  of  pages  Is  also 
given  at  the  end  of  the  summartea  Please 
enclose  the  correct  amount  o*  money  with 
your  order  and  mark  the  envelope  to  the 
attention  of  the  ■■I>ocumeat  Service." 

SotmcK  FOR  Back  Issues  of  ihb  102  Monitor 

Because  the  supply  of  past  Issues  of  the 
103  Monitor  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  all  re- 
quests, a  lut  is  provided  below  Indicating 
where  the  various  issues  of  the  102  Monitor 
appeared  lu  the  Congressional  Record.  You 
may  wish  to  order  these  Congressional  Rec- 
ords from  the  duperlncendent  of  Documents. 
U3.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20402    ($.25  per  copy). 

Vol.  1.  Nos.  1.  2.  &  3;  Congressional  Record 
(page  E  36071— AprU  28.  1j~1. 

Vol.  1,  No.  4.  Congressional  Record  ipage 
E  5151)— May  27,  1971. 

Vol.  1.  No.  5;  Congressional  Record  tpage 
E  80231 — June  16.  1971. 

Vol.  1.  No.  8:  Congressional  Record  ipage 
B  84681— July  28.  1971 

Vol.  1,  No.  7;  Congressional  Record  ipage 
E  9483  I — September  13.  1971 

Vol.  1.  No  8;  Congressional  Record  ipage 
E  10002) — September  24.  1971. 

Vol.  1.  No.  9;  Congressional  Record  ipage 
E  11596) — November  1.  1971. 

Vol.  1,  No  10;  Congressional  Record  ipage 
E  12213) — November  15,  1971. 

Vol.  1.  No.  11;  Congressional  Record  (page 
E  13322) — December  11.  1971. 

Vol.  1.  No.  12;  Congressional  Record  ipage 
S  76) — January  18,  1972. 

Vol.  2,  No.  1.  Congressional  Record  (page 
E  1886) — March  2.  1972. 

Vol.  2.  No.  2:  Congressional  Record  ipage 
E  J409i— March  13,  1972. 

Vol.  2.  No.  3;  Congressional  Record  (page 
E  3778)— April  13.  1972. 

Vol.  2.  No.  4;  Congressional  Record  ( page 
E  4929  ( — May  13.  1972. 

On  the  Following  Pages  Are  Environmen- 
tal IMP.^CT  Statements  Received  by  the 
Council  Pkom  May  1  Through  May  31. 
1972 

Note:  At  the  head  of  the  listing  of  state- 
ments received  from  each  agency  is  the  name 
of  an  individual  who  can  answer  questions 
regarding  those  statements. 

department   or   ACRICtrLTtJRE 

Contact  Dr.  T  C  Byerly,  Office  of  the 
SecretATV.  Washington.  DC.  20250.  (202)  388- 
7803. 

Title  and  description,  date. 

FINAL 

Revised  Poultnj  Inspection  Regulations. 
The  statement,  evaluates  proposed  poultry 
regulation  rev;jions  under  the  Poultry  Pro- 
ductions Inspection  Act.  The  regulations 
apply  to  the  slaughter,  preparation,  and 
handling  of  poultry,  and  to  the  disposal  of 
condemned  carcasses  and  parts.  Comments 
made  by  EPA.  lELR  Order  r4465,  15  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  ^EIS  72  4465  P)  ,  May  16. 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service 

FTNAL 

Water  Bank  Program.  Proposed  incentive 
payments  to  landowners  and  operators  for 
preserving  wetlands  and  (X)nservlng  migra- 
tory waterfowl  habitat  and  other  wildlife  re- 
sources. Under  the  program  10-year  agree- 
ments would  be  entered  into  with  consenting 
landowners.  Selected  areas  (having  wetlands 
and  high  potential  for  migratory  waterfowl 
nesting  i  are  located  in  56  counties  of  13 
States.  The  action  would  help  reduce  the  loas 
of  wetlands,  preserve  wildlife  habitat,  reduce 
water  runoff  and  maintain  water  table  lev- 
els. Comments  made  by  EPA  and  DOI.  lELR 
Order  «4367,  64  pages)  iNTIS  Order  rPB- 
206   1.59- Pi  .   Mav  4. 
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Animal  and  Plant  Health  Service 

PINAL 

Cooperative  Boll  WeeiHl  Diapause  Control 
Program.  Proposed  aerial  spraying,  in  fall 
1972,  of  100,000  acres  with  1  to  1.25  lbs  of 
malathlon  per  acre.  Pour  applications  of 
aldlcarb  at  1  to  2  lbs.  per  acre,  will  be  sprayed 
on  1,000  acres  In  the  spring.  Acreage  Involved 
is  located  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Nevada. 
Arl2sona,  and  California.  TTie  purpose  of  the 
action  is  the  retardation  of  the  spreading 
of  the  boll  weevil.  Malathlon  also  affects  some 
beneficial  arthropods  and  other  non-target 
organisms,  and  is  toxic  to  bees.  Comments 
made  bv  EPA.  ( ELR  Order  #  4338,  21  pages) 
NTIS  Order  ^  PB-208,  733-F),  May  2. 
Forest  Service 

DRAFT 

San  Francisco  Peaks.  Coconino  County, 
Arizona.  The  statement  evaluates  ten  alter- 
native management  plans  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Peaks  area  of  the  Coconino  National 
Forest.  Each  plan  Is  designed  to  promote 
optimum  conditions  for  particular  objectives 
(such  as  timber  production,  wildlife  ha- 
bitat, recreational  use).  (ELR  Order  #  4464, 
60  pages)  {NTIS  Order  #  EIS  72  4464  D), 
May  .5. 

Ocala  National  Forest,  Marlon  and  Putnam 
Counties  Florida.  Initiation  of  studies  for 
the  acquisition  and  management  by  the  For- 
est Service,  as  part  of  the  Ocala  National 
Forest,  of  certain  lands  and  structures  asso- 
ciated with  the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal 
along  the  Oklawaha  River.  Also  proposed  is 
legislative  designation  of  the  Oklawaha  as  a 
Sttidy  River,  with  Immediate,  temporary 
drawdown  of  Rodman  Reservoir  considered 
a  prerequisite  to  an  effective,  comprehensive 
studv.  I  ELR  Order  Z  4551.  62  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  z  EIS  72  4551  D).  May  26. 

Santa  Fe  National  Forest,  Sandova  and 
Santa  Fe  Counties,  New  Mexico.  Proposed 
transfer  of  13.440  acres  of  the  National  For- 
est to  the  Cochltl  Pueblo.  The  land  would 
be  utilized  for  the  grazing  of  animals,  and 
would  serve  as  a  buffer  between  the  Forest 
and  Indian  developments  at  Cochltl  Lake. 
I  ELR  Order  #  4501.  32  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
C  EIS   72  4501   D).  May  19. 

FINAL 

Beaverhead  National  Forest.  Beaver  and 
Madiscn  Counties.  Montana.  Proposed  spray- 
ing of  2.4-D  herbicide  on  Beaverhead  range- 
lands  in  order  to  control  big  sagebrush.  The 
purpose  of  the  action  is  the  Increase  of  for- 
age production  for  domestic  livestock.  Non- 
target  plants  win  also  be  destroyed:  the  her- 
bicide will  enter  local  water  systems.  Com- 
ments made  by  HEW.  state  and  local  agen- 
cies. (ELR  Order  No.  4455.  158  pages)  (NTIS 
order  No.  206  786  F) .  May  12. 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Proposed  grant- 
ing the  rights-of-way  to  the  Tucson  Gas  and 
Electric  Co.  for  construction  of  a  single  345 
kV  powerllne  from  Waterflow,  New  Mexico 
to  Tucson,  Arizona.  The  total  length  of  the 
project  is  403  miles,  with  256.5  miles  In  New 
Mexico  and  146.5  miles  in  Arizona,  The  pri- 
mary Impact  of  the  line  will  be  Its  visual 
one  upon  the  landscape.  Comments  made  by 
USDA,  EPA.  PPC.  DOI.  state  and  local  agen- 
cies, and  concerned  citizens.  (ELR  Order  No. 
4358,  299  pages)  ,NTIS  Order  No.  204  960-F), 
May  3. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 

DRATT 

Blue  Mesa.  Gunnison  and  Hinsdale  Coun- 
ties, Colorado.  The  statement  is  concerned 
with  the  proposed  release  of  REA  loan  funds 
to  the  Colorado-Ute  Electric  .^s8oc..  Inc.,  for 
construction  of  33  miles  of  115  kV  transmis- 
sion line  between  Blue  Mesa  and  Lake  City. 
A  new  substation  will  be  built  at  Lake  City. 
The  line  will  be  a  major  intrusion  upon  the 
landscape.  (BLR  Order  No.  4625.  186  pages) 
NTIS   Order   No    EIS   72   4625   D).   May   23, 
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MaysvUle  Generating  Station.  Mason 
County,  Kentucky.  The  proposed  action  in- 
volves loans  of  $37,500,000  from  REA  to  the 
East  Kentucky  Rural  Elejtrlc  Cooperative 
Corp.  The  fuuds  would  be  utilized  to  finance 
a  300.000  kV  coal-fired  steam  electric  gen- 
erating station  and  110  miles  of  transmis- 
sion line.  Oxides  of  sulfur  and  nitrogen  will 
oe  emitted;  the  lines  will  be  intrusions  upon 
the  landscape.  (ELR  Order  No.  4524)  iNTIS 
Order  No.  EIS  72  4524  D),  May  23. 

FINAL 

New  Madrid.  Missouri.  Proposed  granting  of 
loan  requests  by  the  Federated  Electric  Co- 
operative, Inc..  in  order  to  finance  189  miles 
of  345  kV  transmiifilon  line  between  Dixoo 
and  New  Madrid,  Missouri;  and  construction 
of  a  new  substation  near  Palmyra.  The  rout« 
will  traverse  the  Clark  National  Forest  and 
several  rivers.  Including  the  Gasconade, 
which  has  been  designated  for  possible  ad- 
dition to  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System.  Comments  made  by  USDA,  EPA, 
PPC.  DOI,  DOT,  and  state  agencies.  lELB 
Order  No.  4401,  176  pages)  (NTIS  Order  Na 
PB-208  958-P),  May  9. 

Soil  conservation    service 

DRAFT 

Baiillck  Creek  Watershed.  Boone  and  Ken- 
ton Counties,  Kentucky.  Application  of  land 
treatment  measures  and  construction  of  one 
floodwater  retarding  structure  and  2  multl- 
purpose  reservoirs.  Approximately  915  acres 
of  land  would  be  committed  to  the  project, 
8.5  miles  of  stream  would  be  Inundated,  and 
48  families  would  be  displaced.  (ELR  Order 
No.  4536.  (NTIS  Order  No.  EIS  72  4536  D). 
May  25. 

FINAL 

Oolenoy  Watershed,  Pickens  County,  South 
Carolina.  Proposed  conservation  land  treat- 
ment and  construction  of  6  flood  water  re- 
tarding structures  and  one  58  acre  multi- 
use  lake.  Fifty-three  acres  of  agricultural 
and  Wildlife  land  along  with  2.4  miles  of 
stream  will  be  lost  to  the  project.  Comments 
made  by  COE,  EPA,  HEW,  DOI,  state  and 
regional  agenclee.  (ELR  Order  No.  4491,  18 
pages)  I  NTIS  Order  No.  PB  201  687  F).  May 
17. 

ATOMIC     ENERGY     COMMISSION 

Contact:  Mr.  Christopher  L  Henderson, 
Assistant  Director  of  Regulation  for  Admin- 
istration. Washington.  D.C.  20545  i202) 
973-7531. 

Title  and  description,  date. 

DRAFT 

Joseph  M.  Farley  Nuclear  Plant.  Units  1 
and  2.  Houston  County.  Alabama.  Proposed 
Issuance  of  a  construction  permit  to  the 
.\Iabama  Power  Co.  for  the  plant.  The  sta- 
tion Will  consist  of  2  pressurized  water  re- 
actors, each  with  a  capacity  of  2660  MWt 
and  861  MWe.  and  a  maximum  "stretch" 
power  of  2774  MWt  and  898  MWe.  The  Units 
would  be  cooled  by  a  closed-cycle  system 
using  mechanical -draft  towers.  Water  would 
be  utilized  from  the  Chattahoochie  River. 
Low  concentrations  of  radioactive  gaseous 
effluents  will  be  released  to  the  environment; 
some  fish  will  be  impinged  on  Intake  filters; 
and  some  land  will  be  taken  out  of  cultiva- 
tion. lELR  Order  it4382,  205  pages)  <  NTIS 
Order  :»PB-208  888-D) .  May/5. 

Port  Calhoun  Station.  Unit  No.  1,  Wash- 
Inerton  County.  Nebraska.  Proposed  continu- 
ation of  the  construction  permit  and  issu- 
ance of  an  operating  permit  to  the  Omaha 
Public  Power  District  for  the  start  up  and 
operation  of  Unit  1.  The  Unit  will  employ  a 
pressurized  water  reactor  to  produce  up  to 
1420  MWt  and  a  steam-turbine  generator 
to  provide  457  MWe  (net) .  A  "stretch"  power 
level  of  1500  MWt  and  457  MWe  is  antici- 
pated and  considered  In  the  statement.  Con- 
denser cooling  water  will  be  heated  to  180    P 
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above  ambient  and  discharged  at  800  cu. 
ft  /sec  to  a  bend  in  the  Missouri  Blver.  (ELB 
Order  =4370.  106  pages)  (NTIS  Order  srPB- 
30B889-D).  May  5. 

Wm  Zimmer  Nuclear  Power  Station,  Cler- 
mont County.  0?ito.  Proposed  issuance  of  a 
construction  permit  to  the  Cincinnati  Gas 
Mid  Electric  Co.  for  construction  of  the  Sta- 
tion A  boiling  water  reactor  will  be  em- 
ploved  to  produce  2436  MWt  and  a  steam- 
lur'blne  generator  to  provide  840  MWe  (net). 
Exhaust  steam  will  be  cooled  by  Ohio  River 
water  circulated  in  a  natural  draft  cooling 
tower.  Non-radloactlve  chemical,  sanitary, 
and  other  waste  will  be  discharged  to  the 
Ohio  River;  26.000  curies  of  radioactivity 
(including  20  curies  of  tritium)  in  liquid 
wastes  will  be  released  per  year  to  the  en- 
vironment: the  479'  tall  cooling  tower  will 
liave  a  visual  impact  upon  the  landscape; 
280  acres  of  land  will  be  lost  to  the  project. 
lELR  Order  No.  4485.  135  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No  EIS  72  4485D) ,  May  17. 

Aqulrre  Nuclear  Plant.  Puerto  Rico.  Pro- 
posed issuance  of  a  construction  permit  to 
•he  Puerto  Rico  Water  Resources  Authority 
for  Plant  Unit  No.  1.  The  Unit  will  have  a 
pressurized  water  reactor  with  an  output  of 
1780  MWt  and  583  MWe.  A  "stretch"  ca- 
pacity of  1860  MWt  is  anticipated.  The  nu- 
clear unit  will  supplement  two  existing  40 
MWe  oil-tired  gas  turbines  and  two  under- 
constrticticn  460  MWe  oil-fired  thermoelec- 
tnc  generating  units.  Cooling  water  for  Unit 
1  will  be  drawn  from  the  Bay  of  Jobos  and 
discharged  to  the  Aqulrre  Ship  Canal  at  the 
rate  i^f  1.000.000  gpm.  Minor  impact  upon 
aquatic  life  is  expected.  (ELR  Order  No, 
4510,  147  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  EIS  72 
4S10  D),  May  19. 

PINAL 

Pilgrim  Nuclear  Power  Station,  Plymouth 
County,  Massachusetts.  Proposed  issuance  of 
an  operating  license  to  the  Pilgrim  Edison 
Co.  for  the  start-up  and  operation  of  the 
Station,  which  Is  on  Cape  Cod  Bay.  The  Sta- 
tion employs  a  boiling  water  reactor  with 
a  designed  thermal  rating  of  1998  MW  to 
produce  655  MW  iiet  electrical  power.  A 
once-through  flow  of  water  irom  Cape  Cod 
Bay  will  be  utilized  for  cooling.  Tlie  water 
wlU  be  heated  to  29°  F  above  the  ambient;  a 
local  lobster  fishery  and  an  Irish  Moss  har- 
vesting industry  will  be  adversely  affected 
bv  the  Station.  Comments  made  by  USDA. 
COE,  DOC,  EPA.  FPC.  DOI.  and  DOT.  i  ELR 
Order  No.  4444.  196  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB  206  605  F  I ,  May  1 1 . 

Elk  River  Reactor.  Sherburne  County.  Aftn- 
nesota.  Proposed  dismantling  of  the  reactor, 
which  was  operated  from  1962  until  1968  by 
the  Rural  C(x>perative  Power  .'Association 
(ECP.^).  RCPA  has  since  waived  its  option 
to  buy  the  plant,  and  fuel  and  control  mate- 
rials have  been  removed.  The  site  will  be 
put  to  alternate  use  bv  RCPA  Comments 
made  by  USDA.  DOC.  EPA,  FPC.  HEW,  DOI, 
DOT.  and  the  state  of  Minnesota.  (ELR  Order 
=4381.  118  pages  I  :NTIS  Order  «PB-205 
234-F)  ,  May  5. 

Point  Beach  Nuclear  Power  Plant.  Manl- 
towac  County,  Wisconsin.  Proposed  issuance 
of  a  license  to  the  Wisconsin  Power  Co.  for 
the  operation  of  Unit  2.  (The  statement  con- 
siders the  combined  impvact  of  Units  1  and 
2,  of  1518  MWt  and  497  MWe  each.i  The  sj-s- 
t«m  win  use  700.000  gpm  of  Lake  Michigan 
water  for  once-through  cooling.  Impact  upon 
aquatic  life  may  result  from  entrainment  on 
latake  equipment  and  from  the  discharge  of 
residue  chemicals.  A  very  small  increase  in 
radiation  exposure  to  the  population  will  oc- 
cur. Comments  made  by  USDA.  DOC.  EPA, 
PPC,  DOI,  and  DOT.  (ELR  Order  -4511) 
i.NTIS  Order  irEIS72  4511  P) ,  May  19 

DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE 

Contact:  Dr.  Sidney  R.  Galler.  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Euvirunmeiital  Affairs, 
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Department  of  Commerce.  Washington,  D.C. 
20230.  (202)   967-4335. 

Title  and  description,  date. 

DRAFT 

1976  International  Exposition,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania.  The  statement  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  proposed  1976  Exposition, 
a  project  of  the  PhUadelphla  1976  Bicen- 
tennial Corporation.  Areas  of  PhUadelphla 
affected  by  the  project  would  include  the 
Southwest  Industrial  Area  Site,  the  Eastwlck 
Urban  Renewal  Area,  and  sites  near  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Rivers.  Attendance 
is  estimated  at  51  million;  environmental 
Impact  would  mclude  increaaed  traffic  con- 
gestion, air  quality  degradation,  noise,  water 
and  river  quality  effects,  and  possible  resi- 
dential relocation.  (ELR  Order  r  4339.  149 
pages )  ( NTIS  Order  jr  PB-a08  828XD) ,  May  2. 

Economic   Development   Administration 

DRAFT 

Santa  Rosa.  Sonoma  County,  California. 
Proposed  construction  of  water  and  sewer 
lines  to  serve  a  200  acre  industrial  site. 
Increases  in  population  density  and  de- 
creases In  air  and  water  quality  will  occur. 
(ELB  Order  :i  4372.  61  pages)  iNTIS  Order 
^  PB-208  860-D) .  May  5. 

Lake  Charles.  Cialcasieu  Parish.  Louisiana. 
Proposed  construction  of  a  diversion  con- 
duit to  transport  raw  water  from  the  Sabine 
River  to  the  Lake  Charles  industrial  area. 
Approximately  227  acres  of  farmland  and 
woodland  will  be  committed  to  the  project. 
The  potential  effects  upon  marine  life  are 
stUl  being  considered.  (ELR  Order  -  4351, 
65  pages)  (NTIS  Order  =  PB-208  728~D). 
May  3. 

Leading  Creek  Conservancy  District,  Gal- 
lia, Meigs,  and  Vinton  Counties,  Ohio.  The 
proposed  project  Is  a  rural  water  system 
which  would  be  designed  and  constructed  to 
.serve  residential,  commercial,  and  educa- 
tional customers,  and  the  Gavin  Power 
Plant.  The  creation  of  solid  mine  and  liquid 
coal  processing  wastes,  as  well  as  sanitary 
wastes,  will  result.  lELR  Order  :^  4529.  84 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  =  EIS  72  4529  D),  May 
24. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE 

Contact:  Mr  Robert  L.  QllUat,  Office  of 
General  Counsel.  Room  3E977.  Department  of 
Defense.  The  Pentagon.  Washington,  DC 
20301.   (202)   OX  5-3272 

Title  and  description,  date 

FINAL 

Exercise  Exotic  Dancer  V,  Jones.  On- 
slow. Pender.  Duplin.  Craven.  Cartereet.  and 
Lenoir  Counties,  and  Croatian  National  For- 
est. North  Carolina.  The  proposed  exercise  is 
a  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  directed  military  ma- 
neuver, to  be  conducted  by  the  Atlantic  Com- 
mand. It  will  Involve  air.  sea.  and  land  forces. 
Increases  in  local  ambient  air  and  water  pol- 
lutant levels,  and  in  noise,  solid  waste,  rub- 
bish, sewage,  and  garbage  production  will  re- 
suit.  The  exercise  will  take  place  m  May, 
1972.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  mini- 
mize the  possibilities  of  forest  fires  Com- 
ments made  by  USDA.  DOC.  EPA  DOI.  DOT. 
(ELR  Order  =4377.  Ill  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
rrPB-207  741-F).  5/5. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE    AND    DEPARTMENT    OF 
AIR     FORCE 

Contact:  Colonel  Cliff  M  Whitehead.  Room 
5E  425.  The  Pentagon,  Washington.  D  C. 
20330.  (202)   OX  5-2889. 

Title  and  description,  date. 

FINAL 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center, 
Coffee  and  Franklin  Counties,  Tennessee. 
Proposed  use  of  the  Air  Force  facility  by  the 
Tennessee  National  Guard  Use  of  tracked 
vehicles  will  damage  trees;  agricultural  .;se 
of  200  acres  will  be  terminated;  a  wild  tur- 
key  flock,  deer,   and  other  wildlife   will   be 
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dislocated  from  the  2.500  acre  tract.  Com- 
ments by  USDA.  DOI,  and  other  state  agen- 
cies. (ELR  Order  =4427  39  pages)  i  NTIS 
Order  =PB-203  238-F)   May  11. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE    AND    DEPARTMENT    OP 
.\RMY 

Contact:  Mr  Georii'e  A.  Cunney.  Jr..  Acting 
Chief,  Elnvlronmental  Office.  Directorate  of 
Installations,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  For  Logistics,  Washington.  DC.  20310, 
(202)  OX  4-^269. 

Title  and  description,  date. 

FINAL 

Diamond  Laboratories.  Montgomery  and 
Prince  Georges  Counties.  Maryland.  Proposed 
construction  dn  three  phases)  of  the  Harry 
Diamond  Laboratories  on  a  137  acre  .-.He  :r. 
White  Oak.  The  Laboratories  are  presently 
housed  in  research  facilities  at  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  Tlie  old  facilities  will 
be  razed  beginning  in  May.  1972.  General 
purpose  research  at  the  new  Laboratories  will 
generate  gamma  radiation.  Comments  made 
by  EPA.  state,  and  local  agencies.  ELR  Order 
No.  4449,  59  pages)  iNTIS  Order  No.  PB  199 
313  F  ( ,  May  1 1 . 

DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE    AND    DEPARTMENT    OF 
ARMY 

Contact:  Colonel  William  L.  Barnes,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  Civil  Works.  .Mten;  DAEN- 
CWZ-C,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  1000  Independence 
Avenue,  S.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20314  (202) 
693-7168. 

Title  and  description,  date. 

DRAFT 

Santa  Clara  River,  Los  Angeles  County, 
California  Proposed  construction  of  chan- 
nelization works  and  levees  along  several 
stream  tributaries  of  the  Santa  Clara  River. 
Nattiral  stream  habitat  would  be  lost  i  ELR 
Order  No  4399.  96  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB  208  961-Di    May  S. 

Port  Hueneme  Harbor.  Ventura  County. 
California.  Proposed  dredging  of  the  C(>ntral 
Basin  and  Channel  A  of  the  Harbor  to  a  depth 
"f  35'  Marine  ecosystems  will  be  disturbed 
and  or  destroyed  by  the  dredge  and  dump- 
ing operations  Increased  use  of  the  Harbor 
win  Increase  the  potential  fcr  oil  spillage  and 
leakage.  lELR  Order  No  4486.  29  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  EIS  72  4486  D ),  May  17. 

Mission  Bay,  San  Diego  County.  California. 
Proposed  maintenance  dredging  of  the  Bay 
entrance,  with  spoil  being  for  beach  nourish- 
ment. Marine  ecosystems  will  be  damaged  at 
the  sites  of  dredging  and  (iumpmg.  ELR 
Order  No  4489.  19  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
EIS  72  4489  D).  May  17. 

Deemers  Beach.  Delaware,  and  Kelly  Point. 
.Vetf  Jersey.  Proposed  approval  of  a  fwrmit  ap- 
plication by  Delmarva  Power  and  Light  Com- 
pany to  contract  an  aerial  transmission  wire 
across  the  Delaware  River  The  line  will  have 
aesthetic  'Visual)  impact  and  will  restrict 
recreational  boating  i  ELR  Order  No.  4407. 
14  pages  )  (NTIS  Order  No.  EIS  72  4407  D) , 
May  9. 

Port  Everglades  Harbor,  Broward  County, 
Florida  Proposed  deepening  and  modifying 
of  harbor  dimensions  in  order  to  enable  the 
handling  of  larger  ."ships  .'ipproxlmately  2.- 
940,0(X)  cu.  yds.  of  material  would  be  dredged 
by  the  action,  and  a  submerged  reef  formed. 
Increased  pwUution  of  the  harbor  could  re- 
-sult  from  use  by  larger  ships,  i  ELR  order 
=  4375.  51  pages)  (NTIS  Order  =PB-208 
873-D),  May  5. 

Kansas  River.  Kansas.  Propwsed  naviga- 
tion project  on  9.3  miles  of  the  Kansas  River. 
which  would  Involve  dredging  and  construc- 
tion of  dikes,  revetments,  channel  works,  and 
bank  stabilization  structures  Rlverbank  veg- 
etation will  be  lost  to  the  project  i  ELR  Or- 
der =  4413,  46  pages)  (NTIS  Order  =PB  209 
050  D),  May  10. 
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Atchafalaya  River  Channel  Project.  As- 
sumption, St  Mary,  and  Terrebonne  Coun- 
ties. Louisiana.  Propoeed  enlargement  of  ex- 
isting navigation  channels  in  the  Atchafa- 
laya  River  and  Bayous  Chene,  Boeuf,  and 
Black  'o  20'  X  400'.  The  purpose  la  to  per- 
mit passage  of  large  off.shore  oil  rigs  :ind  re- 
lated equipment.  .Approximately  350  acres  of 
land  vould  be  dr*dg«l  and  7000  acres  covered 
with  spoil.  lELR  Order  #4335.  46  pages) 
(NTI3  Order  ffPB-308  663-Dl.  May  1. 

Bucks  Harbor.  Washington  Coainty.  Maine. 
The  statement  is  concerned  with  the  dredg- 
ing of  an  11  acre  ajichorage  i  for  commercial 
flshlng  boats),  at  the  harbor.  Approximately 
48.000  cu.  yds.  of  spoil  will  be  dredged  from 
•he  site  and  damped  offshore.  Temporary 
turbidity  will  have  .idverse  effects  upon  ma- 
rine biota  lELR  Order  :;4561.  21  pages) 
iNTIS  Order  ^EIS  72  4561DK  May  31 

Trod  .\von  River.  Talbot  County,  yfaryland. 
Proposed  dredging  :>!  the  river  channel  to  a 
depth  of  12'  and  a  width  of  150'  in  order 
to  provide  a  deeper  rhannel  for  commercial 
vessels.  Dredglr.i,'  operatloivs  will  disturb 
and,  or  destroy  marine  life;  90  acres  will  be 
covered  with  spoil  (ELR  order  «4490,  17 
nage.sj  XTIS  Order  :;tEIS  72  4490  D).  May 
17. 

Scltuate  Harbor,  Massachusetts.  Proposed 
periodic  maintenance  dredging  of  the  Har- 
bor. An  estimated  145.000  cu.  yds.  of  spoil 
would  be  dumped  at  an  approved  site.  (ELR 
Order  .:;4433,  19  pages)  (NTIS  Order  ;?PB 
209  044D).  May  10. 

Pearl  River  Basin.  Neshoba  County,  Mis- 
sissippi. Proposed  construction,  upon  au- 
thorization by  Cont^ress,  of  a  multipurpose 
reservoir  project  on  the  Pearl  River.  The 
project  would  be  corvstructed  for  purposes 
of  flood  control,  water  quality  control,  recre- 
ation, and  wildlife  enhancement.  Approxi- 
mately 16,000  acres  of  agricultural  and  wild- 
life lands  and  an  unspecified  amount  of  free- 
flowing  stream  habitat  would  be  Inundated; 
an  un.sper!fied  ntunber  of  homes  would  be 
displaced.  (ELR  Order  c  04550,  127  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  z  EIS  72  4550Di  May  26. 

Newington  Oeneratlnp  Station  Jf  1.  New- 
ington  County,  New  Hampstiire.  Proposed 
construction  of  a  400  MW  oll-flred  fissile 
fuel  electric  geueratlng  station,  along  with 
345  KV  and  115  KV  switchyards,  a  410'  con- 
crete stack,  and  intake  and  discharge  struc- 
tures. Long  term  effects  of  the  plant  upon 
the  Plscataqua  River  estuary  site  are  not 
presently  known;  3  acres  of  Int-er-tldal-sub- 
tlde  habitat  will  be  lost;  the  discharge  of 
cooling  water  and  waste  chemicals  will  ad- 
versely affect  marine  life,  (ELR  Order 
S  04530)  (NTIS  Order  ;^  EIS  72  4530D),  May 
24. 

Han.ilbal  Lock.s  and  Dam,  Ohio  River, 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  Proposed  construc- 
tion of  a  non-navigable  gated  dam  with  two 
lock  chambers,  and  appurtenant  structures; 
existing  facilities  would  be  removed.  Ap- 
proximately 1200  acres  of  rlverbank  area 
would  be  Inundated  by  the  project.  (ELR 
Order  C  4330,  46  pages)  (NTIS  Order  ^  PB- 
208  648-D ) ,  May  1 . 

.Alum  Creek  Lake,  Delaware  Countv.  Ohio. 
Proposed  construction  of  a  dam  and  ap- 
purtenant facilities  on  Alum  Creek,  for  pur- 
poses of  flood  control,  recreation,  water  sup- 
ply, and  conservation.  Approximately  3810 
acres  will  be  committed  to  the  project;  18.7 
miles  of  stream  will  be  Inundated.  (ELR 
Order  r  04509,  45  nages)  (NTIS  Order  #  EIS 
72  4509D).  May  23. 

Erie  Harbor,  Pennsylvania.  Proposed  an- 
nual maintenance  dredging  of  the  Harbor, 
with  the  300,000  cu.  yds.  of  spoil  being 
dumped  m  Lake  Erie  (ELR  Order  it  4416. 
7  pages)  'NTIS  Order  :t  PB-209  049D), 
May  10. 

Woodcock  Creek  Lake,  Crawford  County, 
Pennsylvania.  Proposed  construction  of  a 
retention  dam  and  lake  on  Woodcock  Creek. 
Two  miles  of  natural  stream  would  be  lost 
and    775    acres    Inundated    by    the    project. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(ELR  Order  #  4406.  37  pages)    (NTIS  Order 
;t  PB-208  962-D),  May  9. 

CordeU  Hull  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  Proposed  construction  of  a  dam 
vvlth  navigation  lock,  a  100  MW  po^er  plant, 
a  spillway,  and  a  13,920  acre  reservoir.  Con- 
struction Is  80%  complete.  (ELR  Order  No. 
4368,  24  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  EIS  72 
4368P) .  May  4, 

riNAL 

Dreamy  Draw  Dam.  Maricopa  County, 
.Arizona.  Proposed  construction  of  a  dam 
and  detention  basin,  a  dike,  and  a  spillway 
:n  Dreamy  Draw,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
flood  protection  for  northeastern  Phoenix 
Riparian  and  upland  desert  habitat  would 
be  altered  bv  the  project.  Comments  made 
bv  USDA.  EPA,  and  DOI.  (ELR  Order  No. 
(M627)  I  NTIS  Order  No,  EIS  72  4527F) ,  May 
23, 

DeQueen  Lake.  Sevier  County.  Arkansas. 
Construction  of  a  160'  high  earth-flU  dam. 
dikes,  a  service  bridge,  a  spillway,  and  recrea- 
tion facilities  on  the  Rolling  Pork  River 
northwest  of  DeQueen.  The  project  Is  pres- 
ently 46'^o  complete.  Its  purposes  are  flood 
control,  water  supply,  water  quality  control, 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  recreation.  Approxi- 
mately 1680  acres  of  land  will  be  Inundated: 
several  families  have  already  been  displaced: 
12  archeologlcal  .sites  and  20.5  miles  of  free- 
flowing  stream  will  be  Inundated.  Comments 
made  by  USDA.  EPA,  DOI,  DOT,  state,  local, 
and  regional  agencies.  (ELR  Order  No  04555. 
263  pages)  (NTTS  Order  No.  EIS  72  4555P), 
Mav  26. 

Lytle  and  Warm  Creeks,  San  Bernardino 
County.  California.  Proposed  construction  of 
channel  works  on  Lytle.  Warm,  and  East 
Twin  Creeks,  and  on  the  Santa  Ana  River. 
The  purpose  of  the  action  !s  flood  control.  It 
Is  anticipated  that  rapid  urbanization  of  the 
project  area  will  result  from  the  Improve- 
ments. Comment*  made  bv  USDA,  EPA.  HUD, 
DOI.  and  DOT,  (ELR  Order  No.  04520) 
NTIS  Order  No.  ET8  72  4520P) ,  May  23. 

Mullet  Key.  Pinellas  Coimty.  Florida.  The 
project  Involves  beach  nourishment  of  6,750' 
of  shoreline.  A  210'  wide  strip  of  beach  would 
be  formed,  along  with  a  60'  wide  protective 
barrier.  A  420'  long  anchor  groin  and  a  1.150' 
long  revetment  would  be  the  structural  fea- 
tvires  of  the  project,  .Approximately  325,000 
cu.  yds.  of  sand  would  be  dredged  from  an 
offshore  site  and  placed  on  the  beach.  Marine 
life  at  both  sites  would  be  damaged.  Com- 
ments made  by  USDA.  DOC,  EPA,  HEW, 
HUD,  DOI,  state  and  local  agencies.  (ELR 
Order  No.  4567,  32  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
EIS72  4567P),May  31, 

Miami  Harbor,  Florida.  The  action  consists 
of  deepening  a  6  mile  stretch  of  existing  30' 
deep  harbor  to  a  depth  of  36'-38'.  and  the 
widening  of  the  channel  by  100'.  Approxi- 
mately 5,000.000  cu.  yds.  of  spoil  will  be 
dredged  and  dumped  at  2  upland  diked  areas 
and  3  open  water  disposal  areas.  Marine  life 
at  both  the  dredging  and  dumping  sites  will 
be  disturbed;  the  upland  deposit  sites  are 
bordered  by  mangrove  which  serves  as  habitat 
for  osprey,  herons,  and  egrets.  Comments 
made  by  USDA,  EPA.  DOI.  DOT,  state  and 
local  agencies  and  concerned  citizens.  (ELR 
Order  4560.  40  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  EIS 
72  4560P),May31. 

Long  Hollow  Creek,  Lewis  County,  Idaho. 
The  project  Involves  the  clearing  and  chan- 
nelization of  a  5000'  stretch  of  the  creek.  The 
Intent  of  the  action  is  to  provide  flood  con- 
trol for  the  village  of  Nez  Pgrce.  Increased 
water  velocity  could  result  In  bank  erosion 
downstream.  Comments  made  by  USDA,  EPA, 
HUD,  DOI,  state  and  local  agencies,  (ELR 
Order  No.  04562,  34  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
EIS  72  4562F).May  31. 

Chicago  River,  Cook  County,  Illinois.  Clear- 
:ng  of  a  12-mlle  stretch  of  the  North  Branch 
of  the  Chicago  River  of  trees,  ensnarlments, 
and  other  debris.  Refuse  would  be  removed 
to  an  approved  disposal  site.  Comments  made 
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by  USDA.  USCO,  EPA,  DOI,  DOT.  (BLR  Or. 
der  No  04542,  33  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  KI8 
72  4542P) ,  May  24. 

St.  Catherine  Sound,  Maryland.  The  proj. 
act  Is  maintenance  dredging  of  the  6'  deep, 
80'  wide  chaiuiel  of  St.  Catherine  Sound,  ex- 
tending  3,300'  Into  the  Wicomico  River.  Th^ 
area  Is  one  of  commercial  and  recreational 
boating  Importance.  Marine  life  (such  as 
oysters  and  crabs)  which  is  of  commercial 
importance,  may  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
project.  Comments  made  by  USDA,  DOC, 
EPA,  HEW,  state  and  local  agencies.  (ELR 
Order  it  4563,  26  pages)  (NTIS  Order  it  EIS 
72  4663  P),  May  31, 

Mud  Creek,  Custer  and  Sherman  Counties, 
Nebraska.  Construction  of  channel  works, 
levees,  bin  walls,  erosion  control  elements, 
and  bridge  replacements  on  16,000'  of  stream. 
The  purpose  of  the  action  is  the  provision  of 
flood  control  for  the  city  of  Broken  Bow.  An 
unspecified  amount  of  land  will  be  lost  to 
the  project.  Comments  made  by  EPA  and 
DOI.  (ELR  Order  it  04626,  30  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  it  EIS  72  4628P) .  May  23. 

Military  Ocean  Terminal.  Sunny  Point, 
North  Carolina.  Proposed  dredging  of  3.2  mil- 
lion cu.  yds.  of  material  every  2  years  from 
the  basins  and  channels  at  Sunny  Point.  The 
material  will  be  deposited  In  dike  areas  on 
Federal  property.  Ninety-three  acres  which 
serve  as  habitat  for  ospreys,  American  allltra- 
tors,  and  other  wildlife  will  be  lost  to  the 
project;  temporary  turbidity  will  disturb 
marine  ecocystems;  salt  water  may  pollute 
nearby  freshwater  and  local  soil.  Comments 
made  by  USDA,  DOC,  EPA,  DOI.  DOT,  srate 
and  local  agencies.  (ELR  Order  it  4376.  229 
pages)  (N'ns  Order  it  PB-207  741-F) ,  May  5. 

Taylors  Bayou.  Jefferson  County,  Texas. 
The  proposed  project  la  a  flood  control  and 
drainage  plan  for  the  Taylors  Bayou  water- 
shed. Struct\u-al  features  include  enlarge- 
ment of  1.8  miles  of  the  Gulf  Intracoastal 
Waterway,  and  the  outfall  canal  from  the 
Bayou,  a  diversion  channel,  and  appurtenant 
facilities.  A  total  of  3,800  acres  will  be  com- 
mitted to  the  project;  1.610  acres  of  land  will 
be  dredged  to  become  part  of  the  channel; 
2.190  acres  wUl  be  utilized  for  spoil  deposit. 
The  area  consists  of  marsh  and  prairie  land, 
much  of  it  being  wildlife  habitat.  Rare 
species  affected  by  the  action  include  the 
American  alligator,  the  river  otter,  and  the 
Texas  red  wolf.  Comments  made  by  USDA, 
DOC,  EPA,  DOI,  state  and  local  agencies. 
(ELR  Order  4664.  60  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
it  EIS  72  4564  F) ,  May  31. 

DEPARTMENT    Of    DEFENSE    AND    DEPARTMENT    Ot 
THE    NAVY 

Contact:  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Grimes,  Jr.,  Spe- 
cial Civilian  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  Washlr^gton.  D.C.  20350,  (202)  697- 
0892. 

Title  and  description,  date. 

DRAFT 

Naval  Station.  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
Proposed  construction  of  a  permanent  berth 
for  a  floating  dry  dock.  A  700'  X  180'  area 
would  be  dredged  from  Its  present  depth  of 
50'  to  55'.  Marine  life  will  be  disturbed  a.nd/ 
or  destroyed  at  the  sites  of  dredging  and 
dumping.  (ELR  Order  it  4404.  11  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  *  PB-208  959-D),  May  9. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    PROTECTION    AGENCY 

Contact:  Mr.  Sheldon  Meyers.  Director, 
Office  of  Federal  Activities,  Room  3630  Water- 
side Mall,  Washington,  DC.  20460,  (202)  755- 
0940. 

Title  and  description,  date. 

DRAFT 

Water  Control  Plant,  Washington,  D.C. 
Proposed  expansion  and  upgrading,  from 
secondary  to  tertiary  treatment,  of  existing 
Water  Pollution  Control  Facllitlee.  Disposal 
of  residue  sludge  will  be  made  by  Incinera- 
tion, with  ash  being  transported  to  approved 
landflU  sites.  The  Incineration  will  have  an 
adverse    effect    upon    ambient    air    quality. 
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(ELR  Order  it  4478.  507  pages)    (N'ns  Order 
J- EIS  72  4473  D  I ,  May  12. 

FEDERAL     POWEK     COMMISSION 

contact;  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Warren,  Advisor 
on  Environmental  Affairs,  441  O  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC.  20426,   (202)    386-6084. 

Title  and  description,  date: 

DRAFT 

Project  r271.  Hot  Spring  and  Garland 
Counties,  Arkansas.  Proposed  approval  of  an 
application  by  the  Arkansas  Power  and  Light 
company  for  a  renewal  license  on  Project 
271.  Two  developments  are  Involved,  the  first 
consisting  of  a  dam,  reser\olr  and  a  56,000 
tv..  2-generator  powerhouse;  the  second 
consisting  of  a  dam,  reservoir,  and  a  3 -gen- 
erator 9,300  kw  powerhouse,  (ELR  Order 
^4395.  68  pages)  (NTTS  Order  No,  EIS  72 
4395D),  5  8. 

Drum-Spaldlng  Project  ;?2310,  Placer  and 
Nevada  Counties,  California.  Initiation  of  ac- 
tion to  bring  under  license  foiu:  powerhouses 
(With  a  total  installed  capacity  of  48,000  KV) , 
and  12  dams,  all  of  which  are  constructed 
and  operating.  lELR  ORDER  r 04499,  31 
pages)   (NTIS  ORDER  it  EIS  72  4499D) ,  5/19 

Klngsford  Project,  Dickinson  and  Florence 
Counties.  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  Proposed 
of  an  application  by  the  Wisconsin  Michigan 
Power  Co.  for  a  renewal  license  on  Its  Kings- 
ford  Project.  The  project  consists  of  a  dam,  a 
3-generator  powerhouse,  a  reservoir,  and  ap- 
purtenant facilities.  (ELR  ORDER  a  04635. 
65  pages)  (NTIS  ORDER  it  EIS  72  4535D), 
5,25. 

Oreen  Springs,  Ohio.  Proposed  sale  by 
Columbia  LNG  Corp.  of  250.000  Mcf  dally  of 
pipeline  quality  SNG  to  the  Columbia  Trans- 
mission Corp,  A  plant  is  under  construction 
at  Green  Springs  which  will  utilize  light  hy- 
drocarbon liquids  (delivered  via  a  16"  pipe- 
line from  .Mberta,  Canada)  In  the  production 
of  the  gas.  The  construction  of  the  pipeline 
wUi  affect  land,  water,  and  wildlife  resources 
over  the  proposed  route.  lELR  Order  ^4406 
60  pages)   (NTIS  Order  ;; PB-208  957-D),  5/9. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    HEALTH,    EDUCATION,    AND 
WELFARE 

Contact:  Mr  Robert  Lanza.  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and  Scientific 
Affairs,  Room  4062  HEWN,  Washington,  DC. 
20202,  (202)  926-2241. 

Title  and  description,  date. 

DRAFT 

Rule  Making  on  Polychlorinated  Biphenals 
{PCB's)  in  Food.  Proposed  establishment  of 
rules  In  the  food  processing  Industry  In  order 
to  prevent  PCB  contamination  of  foods.  Tlie 
provision  would  require  the  elimination  of 
PCB-contalnlng  materials  from  animal  feed, 
fixxl.  and  food-packaging  material  establish- 
ments. (ELI*  Order  iH¥)3,  53  pages)  iNTIS 
Order  it  PB-208  960-D) ,  May  9. 

Walla  Walla  Community  College.  Walla 
Walla,  Wa'>hington.  Propos€Ki  development  ol 
the  first  pnase  of  a  new  conamunliy  college 
campus.  The  school  Is  Intended  to  serve  3000 
students  on  a  86  acre  site  by  the  year  2000 
Two  pond  areas  exist  on  the  site.  lELR  Or- 
der =  4429.  41  pages)  (NTIS  Order  srPB  209 
051  D),  May  11. 

FINAL 

National  Center  for  Toxlcologlcal  Research, 
Pine  Bluffs.  Arkavsas.  Proposed  coiiversion  of 
29.000  sq.  ft.  of  existing  building  space  to  aiil- 
mal  holding  and  research  space  as  the  first 
phase  of  construction  of  the  Center.  First 
phase  costs  are  estimated  at  $3,000,000.  There 
win  be  minor  discharges  of  effluents  from 
solid  and  sanitary  waste  disposal.  Comments 
made  bv  USDA,  DOC,  DOD.  EPA.  HEW,  HUD. 
and  DOI.  (ELR  Order  a  4497.  61  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  irEIS  72  4497  F) ,  May  19. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    HOUSING    AND    URBAN 
DEVFLOPMENT 

Contact:  Mr.  Richard  H.  Broun,  Director. 
Environmental  and  Land  Use  Planning  Dl- 
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Vision,  Washington,  D.C.  20410,    (202)    755- 
6186, 

Title  and  description,  date. 

DRAFT 

DowTitown  Urban  Renewal  Area,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Proposed  use  of  redevelopment  or 
"disposition"  conuoVs  to  aid  redevelopment 
of  five  urban  renewal  sltee  la  the  retail  core 
of  the  downtown  urban  renewal  area.  These 
controls  would  establish  permitted  uses. 
height,  lot  occupancy,  floor-area  ratio,  off- 
street  parking  and  loading  regulations  for 
the  sites.  The  dislocation  of  small  retail 
business  establishments  will  result.  (ELR 
Order  r4402,  157  pages)  (NTIS  Order  itPB- 
208  956-D),  May  9. 

Trinity  River  Greenbelt,  Dallas  County, 
Texas.  Proposed  acquisition  of  2,113  acres 
of  underdeveloped  flood  plain  land  within 
the  levees  of  the  Trinity  River  for  use  as 
park  and  recreation  area  under  HUD'S  Open 
Space  Land  Program.  (ELH  Order  #4363.  17 
pages)   (NTIS  Order  #EIS  72  4383  D) ,  MAy  4. 

.A.rmand  Bayou  Park,  Harrla  County,  Texas. 
Proposed  acquisition  of  650  acree  of  primitive 
land  to  be  preserved  as  a  conservation  area 
under  HUD's  Open  Space  Land  Program. 
(ELR  Order  ;;4388,  11  pages)  NTIS  Order 
JtEIS  72  4388  D;,  May  8. 

FINAL 

Public  Facility  Loans  Program.  The  state- 
ment Is  concerned  with  the  HUD  Project 
Selection  System  for  Its  Public  Facility  Loens 
Program.  The  System  is  designed  to  aid  In 
the  evaluation  of  applications  for  loans  in 
the  construction  of  local  public  work*  by 
public  bodle^  of  less  than  50.000  persona. 
Comments  made  by  AEC,  COE.  EPA,  FPC, 
GSA,  HEW,  and  DOI.  (ELR  Order  r4473) 
(NTIS  Order  #PB  204  917  F),  May  15, 

Broomfleld,  Colorado.  Proposed  construc- 
tion of  a  water  oondult  to  serve  Broomfleld 
and  other  suburban  districts  north  and  west 
of  Denver.  Twenty-five  mgd  would  be  ptimped 
through  the  system.  HUD  contributed  funds 
would  total  $1,500,000.  The  pipeline  will  has- 
ten land  use  changes  from  agricultural  to 
residential  and  commercial  uses.  (ELR  Or- 
der »4532)  (NTIS  Order  No.  EIS  72  4532  F) , 
May  25. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    INTERIOR 

Contact:  Mr.  Bruce  Blanchard,  Director, 
Environmental  Project  Review,  Room  7360, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington, 
DC.  20240.  (202)  343-3891. 

Tlt'e  and  description,  date. 

Bureau  of  Mines 

FINAL 

Scranton.  Pennsylvania.  Proposed  conduc- 
tion of  a  demonstration  project  to  test  the 
feaslbUlty  of  the  Dowell  hydraulic  slurry  In- 
jection process  for  blind  backflU  of  dry  and 
flooded  undergrotind  mine  voids.  Approxi- 
mately 300,000  cu.  yds.  of  coal  refuse  would 
be  used  beneath  20  acres  of  residential  area. 
Construction  will  disrupt  traffic  and  create 
public  safety  hazards.  Comments  made  by 
EPA,  DOI.  (ELR  Order  No.  4474)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB  206  767  F) ,  May  15. 

Huntington  Canyon,  Emery  County,  Utah. 
A  coal-burning.  430  NW  thermal  electric  gen- 
erating station  Is  presently  under  construc- 
tion with  a  345  kV  transmission  line  to  Salt 
Lake  City  and  Potir  Corners.  It  Is  scheduled 
for  service  in  1974.  A  second,  similar  unit  Is 
planned  for  service  beginning  in  1977:  trans- 
mission lines  would  also  be  constructed  for 
It.  Ultimate  plant  lapaclty  is  expected  to  be 
200MW,  Estimated  stack  emissions  for  the 
430  MW  unit  (with  no  controls)  Include  33 
to  45  t.p.d.  of  SO„;  36  t.p.d.  of  NOx;  and  0.9 
to  1.4  t.p.d.  particulates.  Comments  made  by 
USDA.  AEC.  EPA,  HEW,  and  state  and  local 
agencies  (ELR  Order  No.  4462)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-198  736-F) ,  May  15. 

Federal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Academy, 
West   Virginia.  The  statement  U  concerned 
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with  the  construction  and  operation  of  a 
Federal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Academy, 
in  Beckley,  West  Virginia.  The  Academy 
would  train  mine  inspectors  who  would  as- 
sist m  admuiisterlng  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  U  1669.  A  600  stu- 
dent multibuilding  lacilUy  is  planned.  Forty- 
four  acres  would  be  committed  to  the  proj- 
ect. Comments  made  by  DOC,  EPA.  HEW. 
HUD,  DOI.  and  DOT,  ^ELR  Order  04608,  68 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  EIS  72  4608r), 
May  31. 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 

DRATT 

Canyon  Lakes  Project,  Lubbock,  Texas.  Pro- 
posed granting  of  matching  Federal  assist- 
ance funds  for  the  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  land  for  recreational  purposes.  Ap- 
proximately 675  acres,  located  in  Tellow- 
houae  Canyon,  are  involved.  Twenty-six  resi- 
dences and  36  businesses  would  be  displaced 
by  the  action,  (ELR  Order  No.  4420.  27 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-72  4420),  May 
10. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

DRAFT 

Geothermal  Leasing  Program.  TV.ls  is  a 
supplement  to  the  draft  statement  Issued 
on  October  6,  1871.  The  original  statement 
Is  concerned  with  the  leasing  and  regulation 
of  geothermal  energy  sources.  The  supple- 
ment discusses  alternatives  to  the  action, 
energy  alternatives,  and  proposed  unit  plan 
regulations,  (ELR  Order  No.  4380,  57  pages) 
I  NTIS  Order  No.  PB-30e  956-D) ,  May  8 

North  Side  Collection  System.  Prying  Pan- 
Arkansas  Project,  Cotorodo.  The  project  con- 
sists of  an  arrangement  of  diversion  dams, 
conduits,  and  tunnels  designed  to  Intercept 
and  transport  an  average  annual  18.400  acre- 
feet  of  water  runoff  from  the  north  tribu- 
taries of  the  Prylngpan  River  to  the  Arkansas 
Valley,  The  system  will  divert  water  frcm 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  to  the  Arkansas 
River  Valley,  Increasing  the  salinity  of  the 
Colorado  River  whUe  Improving  the  water 
quality  of  the  Arkansas;  require  ocnstnictlon 
of  13  miles  of  access  roads,  11,4  miles  of  tun- 
nels and  conduits,  and  clearance  of  156 
acres,  creating  an  aesthetic  Impact  (ELR 
Order  No.  4394,  89  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-208  955-D) .  May  8. 

Ellis  Unit,  Trego,  EUls,  and  Russell  Coun- 
ties, Kansas.  Proposed  construction  of  the 
Round  Mound  Dam  a;id  reservoir,  as  a  major 
portion  of  the  EUls  Unit  of  the  Pick-Sloan 
Mlssotrrl  Basin  Program.  The  Dam,  an  111' 
high  rolled  earth  structure,  wouio  be  located 
5  miles  weet  of  Ellis.  .A  175,000  acre-f.»t  ca- 
pacity reservoir  would  be  formed,  inundating 
10  miles  of  stream  bed  a-nn  2,085  acres  of 
land.  The  project  is  designed  to  furnish  mu- 
nicipal and  Industrlai  water  for  the  City  of 
Hays,  and  flood  protection  downstream,  i  ELR 
Order  No.  04533)  (NTIS  Order  Nc.  Elfc  72 
4533D),  May  24. 

FINAL 

East  Mesa.  Imperial  Valley,  California.  Pro- 
posed drilling  of  a  4000-8000'  deep  geother- 
mal test  well,  in  order  to  recover  stream  and 
brine  and  determine  its  suitability  for  de- 
veiopmeni  of  desalted  water  and  eiectnc 
power.  Fourteen  acres  of  land  would  be 
cleared  for  an  access  road  and  dxllliiig  opera- 
tions. Comments  made  by  USDA.  EPA,  FPC. 
DOI,  state,  local,  and  regional  agencies.  ELR 
Order  No.  4357,  81  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-206  161-F),  May  3 

Bast  Greenacres  Unit,  Kootenai  Cotinty, 
Idaho.  Oonstruction  of  weils  and  a  burled 
regulating  reservoir,  and  installation  of 
pumps  and  40  miles  of  distribution  pipe,  in 
order  to  provide  water  for  irrigation  on  6,340 
acres,  as  well  as  for  domestic  use.  Approxi- 
mately 1.810  ol  the  acres  are  presently  irri- 
gated, the  remainder  dry-farmed.  Sixteen 
acres  wUl  be  required  for  right-of-way.  Com- 
ments made  by  EPA,  HEW,  and  DOT.   .ELR 
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Order    No.   04541)     (NTIS   Order   No.   EIS   72 
4541 P) .  May  24. 

Palmetto  Bend  Project,  Jackson  County. 
Teias.  Propoeed  construction  of  a  12.3  mile 
long,  64'  high  earthflU  dam  on  the  Navldad 
River  Tlie  purpose  of  the  project  Is  the  sup- 
ply of  Industrial  and  municipal  water  Ap- 
proximately 18.400  acres  1 1 1  300  of  which  will 
be  Inundated  i  will  be  committed  to  the  proj- 
ect; 40  miles  of  free-rtowlni,'  stream  will  be 
inundated;  a  families  will  be  displaced;  fresh 
water  mllow  to  the  Matajjorda  estuary  will  be 
altered;  fish  and  shell-flsh  nursery-  areas  will 
be  impaired;  habitat  lor  such  endangered 
species  as  the  Texas  red  wolf,  the  American 
alligator,  the  Southern  bald  ea«le,  the  Pere- 
grine falcon,  and  the  Attwater  prairie  chicken 
will  *:)e  lost.  Comments  made  by  USDA,  COE. 
DOC,  EPA,  EPC.  HEW.  DQI.  DEO.  DOT,  slate, 
local,  and  regional  agencies  i  ELB  Order 
04545  86  pages  I  iNTIS  Order  No  EIS  72 
4545P1.  May  24. 

Natwnal  Park  Service 

DRAFT 

Grant -Kohrs  Ranch  National  Historic 
Site  Montana  The  statement  is  concerned 
with  a  legislative  proposal  to  establish  the 
Ranch  as  a  National  Historic  Site  The  Ranch 
would  serve  as  a  visible  mterpretation  of  the 
range  cattle  Industry,  especially  m  its  fron- 
tier aspect*.  lELR  Order  :i4374,  16  pages) 
iNTIS   Order    =PB-208   872-D).   May   5. 

Back  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  Virginia  Proposed  eilmmatlon 
of  unauthorized  motor  vehicles  from  the 
Refuge  Tne  action  is  intended  to  preserve 
4  2  miles  of  natural  beach  and  wildlife  habi- 
tat in  ail  essentially  natural  condition 
lELR  Order  4337,  45  pages  i  iNTIS  Order 
:;2D8  662-D),  May  1. 

Fossil  Butte  National  Monument.  Wyo- 
ming The  statement  is  concerned  with  a 
legislative  proposal  to  establish  an  8180  acre 
Fossil  Butte  National  Monun-.ent.  The  area 
Is  one  of  Che  largest  concentrations  of  fos- 
silized fresh  water  fish  in  the  nation,  i  ELR 
Order  s:4373,  18  pages)  (NTIS  Order  :;'PB- 
208  871-D).  May  5. 

Office  of  Saline  Water 

DRAFT 

East  Mesa,  Imperial  Valley.  Calijomia. 
PYoposed  .-onstructlon  of  a  96,000  gpd  desalt- 
ing test  facility  at  a  geothermal  test  well, 
along  with  driUlng  of  a  5000-7000 '  deep  brine 
injection  well  two  miles  away.  The  test  facil- 
ity would  be  operated  for  the  desalting  of 
geothermal  brine;  waste  brine  would  be  dis- 
posed of  In  the  second  well.  Twenty  aicres 
would  be  committed  to  the  project:  small 
amounts  of  gases  would  be  released  to  the 
atmosphere:  and  brine  would  be  released  to 
senllng  ponds,  lELR  Order  s4336.  33  pages i 
iNTIS   Order    -•PB-208   661-D),   May    1. 

INTXRNATIONAL    DOtTND.\By    AND    WATER 
COMMISSION 

Contact  Mr  T  R  Martin.  ARA  Mexico, 
Room  3906A,  Department  of  State,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20520.    12021    632    1317. 

Title  and  description,  date. 

DRAFT 

United  State3  and  Mexico.  Propoeed  emer- 
gencv  temporary  delivery  of  up  to  20.600 
AF  vT  of  the  1944  Treaty  allocation  of  Colo- 
rado Rlveir  water  to  Tijuana,  Mexico.  A  6.100' 
pipeline  would  be  constructed  to  the  boun- 
darv  with  Mexico  paying  the  costs  for  new 
construction  and  use  of  existing  works.  (ELR 
Order  No.  4421,  33  pages  i  i  NTIS  Order  No. 
PB  209  043-D)  .  May  10 

DKPARTMBNT    OF    JUSTICE 

Contact:  Mr  Paul  L  Woodard.  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Washington.  DC  20530. 
(202)   386-4551 

Title  and  description,  data 

DRATT 

Marijuana  Eradication  Project.  Pulaski 
County.    Indiana.   Proposed    spraying   of    65 
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acres  of  farm  land  and  65  linear  miles  of 
ditch  with  2.4-D  herbicide.  The  purpose  of 
the  action  is  the  elimination  of  marijuana 
in  Pulaski  County.  The  loss  of  cover  for  birds 
and  other  fauna  will  result;  2.4-D  Is  slightly 
toxic  to  humans  and  animals.  (ELR  Order 
No.  4390.  9  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-208 
868-D).  Mays. 

FTNAl. 

Maiijuana  Eradication  Project,  Pulaski 
Countv.  Indiana.  Proposed  spraying  of  65 
acres  of  farm  land  and  65  linear  mUes  of 
ditch  with  2.4-D  herbicide.  The  purpose  of 
the  action  is  the  elimination  of  marijuana 
in  Pulaski  County.  The  loss  of  cover  for  birds 
and  other  tauna  will  result;  2,4-D  Is  slightly 
toxic  to  humans'  and  animals.  (ELR  Order 
4457 )  ( N-nS  Order  No.  PB-208  86S-P) ,  May 
15. 

NATIONAL    AERONAUTICS    AND    SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Contact:  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Cushman.  Special 
Assistant,  Office  of  Administration,  NASA. 
Washington,  D.C.  20o46,  (202)  962-8107. 

Title  and  description,  date. 

FINAL 

Skylab  Program.  The  statement  considers 
the  environmental  Impact  of  the  Skylab 
Program,  a  post-Apollo  manned  flight  pro- 
gram. Three  separate  long-term  research 
nights  will  be  made,  each  involving  3  man 
crews,  with  space  vehicles  being  launched 
from  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center.  Sat- 
urn V  and  Saturn  IB  launch  vehicles  will  be 
used.  Comments  made  by  EPA.  i  ELR  Order 
=  4518.  12  pages)  (NTIS  Order  :r  EIS  72 
4518  PI.  May  23. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    TRANSPORTATION 

Contact :  Mr.  Martin  Convlsser,  Mr.  Convls- 
ser's  office  will  refer  you  to  the  regional  of- 
fice from  which  the  statement  originated. 
^See  page  83a)  Director.  Office  of  Program 
Co-ordination  400  7th  Street.  S.W.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20590  (202)  426-4355. 

Title  and  descrlptlort.  date. 

Federal  Ain&tion  Agency 

DRAFT 

Olney-Noble  Airport.  Richland  County.  Il- 
linois. Proposed  acquisition  of  40  acres  and 
construction  of  a  3900'  X  75'  runway  with 
turnarounds,  and  installation  of  MIRL.  (ELR 
Order  =  416,  40  pages)  (PB-209  041-D— 
NTIS:=).  May  10. 

Carmi  Airport.  White  County,  Illinois.  Pro- 
posed acquisitions  of  land  and  construction 
of  a  new  airport  with  a  3900'  x  75'  runway, 
hangars,  a  terminal,  etc.  (ELR  Order  =  4424. 
54  pages  I    I  NTIS  S  PB-209  039-D).  May  10. 

Fairmont  Airport.  Martin  County.  Minne- 
sota. Proposed  extension  of  the  runway,  ad- 
ditions to  MIRL.  reconstruction  of  the  access 
road,  etc  (KLR  Order  i  4423.  17  pages) 
f  NTIS  =  PB-209  04ft-D)  ,  May  10. 

Cincinnati  Blue  Ash  Airport.  Hamilton 
County.  Ohio.  Proposed  construction  of  a  new 
3500'  X  75'  runwav.  taxlways.  aprons,  etc.  at 
(the  Airport.  (ELR  Order  s:  4414,  46  pages) 
(NTIS  rr  PB-'209  042-D) ,  May  10. 

FINAL 

Ft.  Valley  Airport,  Perry,  Georgia.  Proposed 
construction  of  airport  facilities  capable  of 
acocmmodatlng  70%  of  the  basic  transport 
fleet  of  turbo-jet  aircraft  weighing  less  than 
60.000  lbs.  Ten  acres  will  be  conunltted  to  the 
clear  zone.  Comments  made  by  EPA,  DOI. 
DOT.  state  and  local  agencies,  (ELR  Order 
No  432,  43  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-207 
070-F).  May  10. 

Dade  County  Airport,  Dade  County,  Geor- 
gia. Proposed  construction  of  a  new  general 
utility  airport  adequate  for  95%  of  propeller 
driven  aircraft  of  less  than  12,500  lbs  Ten 
acres  of  land  will  be  committed  to  the  proj- 
ect Comments  made  by  USDA,  EPA,  DOI. 
DOT.  state  and  local  agencies.  (ELR  Order  No. 
4334,  30  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-205 
578-P)  .  May  1. 

Jasper  Airport.  Pickens  County,  Georgia. 
Proposed  acquisition  of  land  and  construc- 
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tlon  EIS  a  general  utility  airport  to  handle  all 
propeller  aircraft  of  less  than  12.500  lbs.  One 
hundred  acres  of  land  will  be  commined  to 
the  project;  one  residence  will  be  dLsplac?d. 
Comments  made  by  USDA,  EPA.  DOI.  DOT. 
state  and  local  agencies  .  ELR  Order  No  4332, 
66  pages)  iNTIS  Order  No.  PB-2C4  Soj-P), 
May  1. 

Greensboro  Airport,  Greene  County,  Geor- 
gia.  Proposed  construction  of  a  new  basic 
utility  airport  capable  of  accommodating  95'ro 
of  prcipeller-drlven  aircraft  weighing  less  than 
12.500  lbs.  Thirty  acres  of  land  would  be  com- 
mitted to  the  project.  Comments  made  by 
USDA.  EPA.  and  DOI.  lELR  Order  No.  4459) 
(NTIS    Order    No     EIS-206    575-P),    May    15. 

Blue  Ridge  Airport.  Fannin  County.  Geor- 
yia.  Propo&ed  construction  of  a  new  basic 
utility  airport  adequate  for  95  r  of  propeller- 
driven  aircraft  weighing  less  than  12.500  lbs. 
Eighty-five  acres  would  be  committed  to  the 
project:  II  families  would  be  displaced  Com- 
ments made  by  EPA.  DOI.  and  state  and  Iccal 
agencies,  i  ELR  Order  No.  4460)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  EIS-206  864-Pi .  May  15. 

Effingham  Airport.  Effingham  County.  71H- 
nois.  Proposed  acquisition  of  land  and  con- 
struction of  a  3400'  X  60'  runway:  Installa- 
tion of  runway  lights  and  VASI  2.  etc  Com- 
ments made  by  USDA.  DOC.  EPA.  HEW.  DOI. 
DOT,  .state  and  local  agencies.  (ELR  Order 
=  4355.  37  pages)  (NTIS  Order  :=  PB-205 
790-P).  May  3. 

Ottumwa  Airport.  Wapello  County,  Iowa. 
Proposed  acquisition  of  land  for  the  installa- 
tion of  ILS  and  ALS  One  family  will  be  dis- 
placed by  the  project.  Comments  made  by 
USDA.  DOC.  EPA.  DOI.  and  state  agencleg. 
(ELR  Order  Jt  4329.  18  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
s:  PB-207  235-P) .  May  1. 

Fremont  Airport.  Newaygo  County.  Michi- 
gan. Proposed  acquisition  of  land  and  ex- 
pansion of  existing  facilities.  A  new  5506'  x 
100'  NS  runway  would  be  built  along  with 
a  terminal  building;  an  existing  runway 
would  be  extended.  VASI.  REIL.  and  medium 
Intensity  lighting  Installed,  and  utilities  re- 
located. Two  families  will  be  displaced  by 
the  action.  Comments  made  by  USDA.  COE. 
EPA.  HEW,  HUD.  DOI.  DOT,  state  and  local 
agencies,  and  concerned  citizens.  tELH 
Order  r  4417.  60  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
rr  PB-206  182  F) .  May  10. 

Schoolcraft  Airport.  Manistee  County, 
Michigan.  Proposed  acquisition  of  land  and 
construction  of  a  new  runway,  extension  of 
an  existing  nmway,  installation  of  a  wind 
cone.  VOR.  etc.  An  unspecified  amount  of 
land  will  be  committed  to  the  project.  Com- 
ments made  by  USDA,  DOC,  EPA.  DOI.  DOT, 
and  state  and  local  agencies  (ELR  Order  r 
4479).  (NTIS  Order  r  EIS  206  106-F), 
May  16 

Langdon  Airport.  Cavalier  County.  North 
Dakota.  Propwsed  acquisition  of  land,  exten- 
sion and  strengthening  of  the  runway,  con- 
stnictlon  of  a  turf  landing  strip,  and  light- 
ing. Comments  made  by  USDA,  Army  COE, 
DOC,  EPA,  PPC,  HEW.  HUD.  DOI,  and  DOT, 
(ELR  Order  z'  4354,  50  pages)  (N-nS  Order 
it  PB-206  553-P) .  May  3. 

Golden  Valley  County  Airport.  North  Da- 
kota. Proposed  land  acquisition  and  con- 
struction of  a  new  airport.  'Aith  a  3400'  x  60' 
runway.  Conunents  made  by  USDA.  COE. 
DOC.  EPA.  HUD.  DOI.  and  DOT.  (ELR  Order 
=  4431.  34  pages)  (NTIS  Order  :t  PM-207 
236-P).  May  10 

Antler  Municipal  Airport,  Pushmataha. 
Oklahoma.  Proposed  development  of  a  new 
airport  for  use  by  light  propeller-driven  air- 
craft, including  a  60'  x  3300'  runway.  Com- 
ments made  by  USDA,  COE,  EPA.  HEW.  DOI. 
DOT,  state  and  local  agencies.  (ELR  Order 
No.  4419.  51  p*ge6)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206 
859-F).May  10. 

Goldsby  Airport.  McClain  County.  Okla- 
homa. Proposed  reconstruction  and  extension 
of  an  existing  runway.  Installation  of  medium 
intensity  lighting  and  VASI-II,  etc.  Com- 
ments made  by  USDA,  COE,  EPA,  HEW,  DOI, 
DOT,    and   sUte    agencies.    (BLR   Order   No. 
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4430.  54  pages)    (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206  108- 
f),  Mav  10. 

Arrowhead  Airport,  Pittsburg  County, 
Oklahoma.  Proposed  development  of  a  new 
airpon  facility  for  use  by  light,  propeller- 
driven  aircraft.  Construction  will  include  a 
gO'  X  3500'  NW  SE  runway,  a  taxlway  and 
apron,  r.^stallatlon  of  VASI  and  medium-in- 
lensity  lighting.  Total  cost  is  estimated  at 
$270.0(X).  ^  4(f)  statement  has  been  filed  as 
some  project  land  would  be  taken  from  the 
Arrowhead  Park  Recreation  Area.  Comments 
made  bv  USDA.  COE.  EPA,  HEW,  HUD,  and 
DOT.  <ELR  Order  No.  4552.  73  pages)  i  NTIS 
Order  No.  EIS  72  4552-P) .  May  26. 

Hemphill  Airport.  Sabine  County.  Texas. 
Proposed  acquisition  of  land,  construction  of 
a  new  N  S  runway,  taxlway,  access  road,  ra- 
dio beacon,  etc.  for  a  iiew  airport  which 
would  serve  light  piston-powered  aircraft. 
An  unspecified  amount  of  land  will  be  com- 
mitted TO  the  project.  Comments  made  by 
USDA.  COE.  EPA.  DOI.  DOT.  and  state  agen- 
cies. (ELR  Order  No.  4331.  60  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-a06  262-P) .  May  1 

Garner  Field.  Uvalde  County,  Texas.  Pro- 
posed acquisition  of  land,  extension  and 
marking  of  a  runway,  and  installation  of 
medium  intensity  lighting.  Comments  made 
by  USDA.  Army  COE.  EPA.  HEW,  DOI.  DOT, 
and  state  agencies.  (ELR  Order  No.  4359,  59 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-206  385-P) , 
May  3. 

Ector  County  Airport,  Ector  County,  Texas. 
Proposed  reconstruction  of  two  runways  and 
extension  of  a  third:  construction  of  a  taxl- 
way, and  Installation  of  medium  Intensity 
lighting  and  VASI,  Comments  made  by  USDA, 
EPA,  HEW,  DOT,  and  state  agencies.  (ELR 
Order  No  4357.  36  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-204  092-P) ,  May  3. 

Manti-Ephralm  Airport,  Sanpete  County. 
Utah.  Proposed  acquisition  of  land,  exten- 
sion of  runway,  and  relocation  of  jxjwer 
lines  Pour  acres  of  land  vrtll  be  committed 
to  the  project.  Comments  made  by  USDA. 
DOC.  EPC.  HEW.  HUD.  DOI.  EKDT.  (ELR 
Order  r  4333.  32  pages)  (NTIS  Order  it  PB- 
207-064-P) .  May  1 . 

John  P.  Kennedy  Memorial  Airport,  Ash- 
land County,  Wisconsin.  Proposed  extension 
of  a  runway,  installation  of  REIL,  medium 
intensity  lighting  etc.  Approximately  ill 
acres  will  be  committed  to  the  project.  Com- 
ments made  by  USDA.  COE.  EPA.  HEW.  DOI. 
DOT.  state  and  local  agencies.  (ELR  Order 
r  4418.  29  pages)  (NTIS  Order  tf  PB-205 
925-Fi,  May  10. 

Federal  Highway  Administration 


Federal  Aid  Highway  and  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act.  The  state  considers  the  Act.  pres- 
ently before  Congress,  which  would  con- 
tinue the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Program,  but 
with  a  series  of  fundamental  changes.  These 
changes  would  Include  the  establishment. 
beginning  in  FY  1974,  of  an  Urban  Trans- 
portation Program,  (which  would  consoli- 
date all  existing  urban  highway  and  mass 
transit  projects),  a  Rural  P*deral-Ald  Sys- 
tem, and  a  Rural  General  Transportation 
Fund.  The  existing  Interstate  Highway  Pro- 
gram would  be  continued  as  a  separate 
catagory  to  insure  completion  of  the  system. 
(ELR  Order  S  4625.  42  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
=  EIS  72  4625  D).  May  31. 

Noise  Standards  and  Procedures  Purstiant 
to  Pxiblic  Laic  91-605.  The  statement  con- 
siders DOT  standards  which  would  require 
noise  studies  and  the  InwMporatlon  of  noise 
abatement  measures  Into  federally  aided 
highway  projects;  foster  cooperation  between 
state  and  local  officials  to  develop  standards: 
and  provide  incentives  for  state  and  local 
governments  to  eniwjt  codes  regulating  noise 
produced  by  individual  vehicles  (ELR  Order 
=r  4569.  41  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #  EIS  72 
4659  D).  May  30. 

Regulatory  Modernisation  Act  of  1971.  The 
statement    analyzes    the    potential    environ- 
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mental  impact  of  bUls  S.  2842.  and  H.R.  1 1826, 
legislation  which  is  currently  before  Con- 
gress. The  legislation  would  modify  the  cur- 
rent regulatory  structure  covering  surface 
transportation,  m  particular  the  abandon- 
ment of  under-utilized  railway  lines  la  dis- 
cussed. (ELR  Order  «  4371.  16  pages)  (NTIS 
Order    r-    PB-208  851-D),   May   5. 

State  Highway  385 — South,  Pulaski  County. 
Arkansas.  The  .statement  is  concerned  with 
the  construction  of  7.4  miles  cf  new.  4-lane 
highway.  The  purpose  of  the  facility  is  that 
of  providing  primary  access  to  the  Mau- 
melle  New  Town,  a  planned  community  of 
50,000  persons.  An  unspecified  amount  of 
acreage  will  be  committed  to  the  highway. 
(ELR  Order  tt  4554.  15  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
s  EIS-72  4654-D  I .  May  26. 

Connecticut  Route  40.  New  Haven  County. 
Connecticut.  Proposed  construction  of  the 
Boulevard  Bridge  over  the  Penn  Central 
Railroad.  Pour  residences  will  be  displaced  by 
the  action.  (ELR  Order  ;;  04522.  30  pages) 
I  NTIS  Order  X  EIS  72  45a2D) .  May  23. 

1-75  (S.R.  93),  Lee  County,  Florida.  The 
project  Involves  construction  of  a  4 -lane 
limited  access  highway  of  Interstate  stand- 
ards. Total  project  length  Ls  11  miles.  Of 
major  Impact  will  be  the  crossing  of  the 
Caloosahatchee  River,  the  possible  disruption 
of  surfsice  hydrology,  and  the  displacement 
of  47  residences  and  1  business.  An  unspe- 
cified amount  of  land  will  be  committed  to 
the  project.  (ELR  Order  tt  04558,  57  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  tt  EIS  72  4658D) ,  May  30. 

Stale  Road  200.  Nassau  County.  Florida. 
Proposed  reconstruction  of  6.9  miles  of  S.R. 
200.  from  the  town  of  Yulee  to  the  Amelia 
River  Bridge.  The  4-lane  roadway  will  span 
Lofton  Creek  in  2,  200'  bridges.  (ELH  Order 
;?  4458.)  (NTIS  Order  »  EIS  72  4458-D). 
May  15. 

State  Route  70.  Pulton  County,  Georgia. 
Propoeed  relocation  and  reconstruction  of  2 
miles  of  S.R.  70.  Depending  upon  the  route 
chosen  displacements  will  niunber  from  11 
to  40  residences  and  1  church.  The  project 
Is  a  segment  of  nearby  airport  expansion  and 
additional  future  displacements  could  result. 
(ELR  Order  tt  4361.  82  pages)  NTIS  Order 
:t   PB-208  729-D),  May  3. 

P.A.P.  F-0361(4),  Maul.  Hawaii.  Proposed 
construction  of  2.8  miles  of  2-lane  highway. 
Twenty-two  residences  and  two  businesses 
will  be  displaced;  65  acres  will  be  committed 
to  the  project.  lELB  Order  ::  4411)  (NTIS 
Order    tt   PB-209  040-D),  May   10. 

US  30N.  Bannock  and  Canibou  Counties. 
Idaho.  Proposed  constructlou  of  15.6  miles  of 
new.  2-lane  highway  A  4(fi  statement  will 
be  required  as  parkland  would  be  crossed. 
(ELB  Order  tt  4396.  33  pages,  i  (NTIS  tt 
72-4396-D),  May  8. 

Illinois  Routes  32  and  33  (US  40) .  Effingham 
County.  Illinois.  Proposed  reconstruction, 
from  2  to  4  lanes,  of  1.76  miles  of  highway 
Five  acres  of  land  would  be  committed  to  the 
project.  (ELR  Order  «  04616.)  (NTIS  Order 
tt  EIS  72  4616D).  May  22. 

US  50.  Ripley  County.  Indiana.  Proposed 
reconstruction  of  16.3  mUes  of  US  50.  Several 
alternative  routes  are  being  evaluated;  each 
woiild  require  the  filing  of  4(f)  statements 
as  parcels  of  public  land  would  be  affected. 
(ELR  Order  tt  4616.)  (NTIS  Order  *  EIS 
72  4515D).  May  22. 

US  169.  AUen  and  Neosho  Counties.  Kan- 
sas. Proix>sed  construction  of  22  miles  of  re- 
located 4-lane  highway.  Several  alternate 
routes  are  presently  under  consideration. 
(ELR  Order  it  4302.  58  pages.)  (NTTS  Order 
it   PB-208  734-D),  April  28. 

2l8t  Street.  Shawnee  County.  Kansas 
Propoeed  reconstruction  of  an  Intersection  In 
Tirban  Topeka.  Nine  residences  would  be 
displaced  by  the  action.  (ELR  Order  ^4461) 
(NTTS  Order  it  EIS  73  44«1-D)   May  15. 

US  113.  Worcester  County.  Maryland. 
Proposed  construction  of  7 J  miles  of  new. 
2-lane  highway.  An  unspecified  number  of 
displacements  will  result.  (ELR  Order  #4436. 
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39   pages)     (NTIS   Order   :;   PB-209   038-D), 
May  11. 

MD.  183.  Montgomery  County.  Maryland. 
Proposed  reconstruction  and  widening  of 
2.91  miles  of  roadway,  partially  on  new  loca- 
tion. An  unspecified  number  of  residences 
will  be  displaced  by  the  action;  a  4(f)  state- 
ment will  be  filled  as  public  park  lana  would 
be  taken  by  the  project  (ELR  Order  ^04498) 
( NTIS  Order  ir  EIS  72  4498  D  i .  May  19. 

Patuxeni  FYeeway.  Carroll,  Anne  Arundel, 
and  Howard  Counties,  Maryland.  Construc- 
tion of  10,4  mlies  r.f  new  2-iaue  highway 
between  Maryland  Route  10b  at  ClarksvUle 
and  the  Baltimore-Washington  Parkway  at 
F^.  Meade  Seventeen  residences  and  i  busi- 
nesses will  be  displaced  by  the  project  ELB 
Order  =4531 )  (NTIS  Order  «  EIS  72  4531-D) . 
May  24. 

Route  2.  Massachusetts  Proposed  recon- 
struction of  11.3  miles  of  2-lane  Route  2  in 
Lexington.  Lincoln.  Concord,  and  .\cton.  to 
freeway  standards.  Elghty-.seven  residences 
would  be  displaced  by  the  project  Several 
4(f)  .statements  will  be  filed,  as  the  highway 
would  alTect  the  Minute  Man  National  His- 
torical Park,  the  Walden  Pond  State  Reser- 
vation, one  town  forest  and  two  conservation 
areas  (ELR  Order  «4472)  NTIS  Order  « 
EIS  72  4472-D).   May   16 

1-94  Interchange.  Berrien  County,  Michi- 
gan. Proposed  reconstruction  of  4  lane  Ih*4 
at  its  intersection  with  Lakeehore  Drive.  An 
unspecified  number  of  residences  will  be  dis- 
placed by  the  action.  ( EUR  ORDER  Jr04667. ) 
(NTIS  ORDER  :=:EIS  72  4557D),  May  26. 

F.A.S.  Route  6318,  Hennepin  (bounty,  Min- 
nesota. Proposed  construction  of  3.6  miles  of 
4-lane  divided  highway,  which  will  compoee 
the  last  segment  of  a  16  mUe  connector  be- 
tween 1-494  and  1-94.  Fifty  persons  and  two 
businesses  would  be  displaced  by  the  project. 
(ELR  Order  it436e.  29  pages  >  i  NTIS  Order 
sPB-208  833-D).  May   5. 

State  Route  66.  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Pro- 
posed replacement  of  an  existing  bridge  over 
the  River  Des  Peres.  A  4(f)  statement  may  be 
required  as  land  may  be  taken  from  a  local 
park.  (ELB  Order  »4362.  18  pages.)  (NTIS 
Order  irPB-30e  730-D).  May  3. 

State  Route  61,  Lewis  County,  Mtssouri. 
Proposed  relocation  of  12.1  miles  of  SJi.  61. 
a  2  lane  facility.  Approximately  443  acres  of 
agricultural  and  tlmberland  will  ht  comimt- 
ted  to  the  project.  (ELR  Order  ^4423.  12 
pages)    (NTIS  it  PB  209-046D).  May  10. 

State  Route  61,  Lewis  County.  Missouri. 
Proposed  relocation  of  12.1  miles  of  SJi.  61. 
a  2-lane  facility.  Approximately  443  acres  of 
agricultural  and  tlmberland  will  be  commit- 
ted to  the  project.  (ELR  Order  i;4432,) 
( NTIS  Order  #PB-20e  046-D » .  May  10. 

Route  87.  Howard  CJounty,  Misaowri.  Pro- 
poeed construction  of  7  mUes  of  new  2-iane 
highway,  including  bridges  over  two  creeks. 
Approximately  130  acres  of  agricultural  and 
wooded  lands  will  be  committed  to  the  i>roJ- 
eotfi  4  residences  wlU  be  displaced.  (ELR 
ORDER  #04638.)  (NTIS  ORDER  sBIfi  72 
4638D).  May  25. 

Garden  State  Parkway.  Middlesex  County, 
New  Jersey.  Proposed  construction  of  en- 
trance and  exit  ramps  on  the  Garden  State 
Parkway  at  Metro  Park  in  Woodbrldge.  A  4(f) 
statement  will  be  filed  as  public  park  land 
would  be  taken  by  the  project.  ( ELR  ORDER 
Jt04548.)  (NTIS  ORDER  rEIS  72  4649D) . 
May  26. 

I  684,  Westchester  County.  New  York.  The 
statement  Is  a  supplement  to  the  final  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  on  1-684  be- 
tween Katoonah  and  Croton  Palls.  The  proj- 
ect Is  a  propoeed  reconstruction  (from  4  to 
e-lanes)  of  the  highway  and  construction  of 
a  full  diamond  Interchange  with  S.B.  116. 
Ttie  supplement  reevaluates  alternative  ac- 
tions. (ELB  Order  it  04623.)  (NTIS  Order  tt 
EIS  72  4633D) .  May  23. 

Northern  Arterial.  Westchester  County. 
New  York.  The  statement  Is  concerned  with 
the  construction  of  1.9  miles  of  urban  high- 
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w»y.  the  Northern  Arterial,  In  White  Plains. 
Twenty-four  businesses  and  41  residences 
would  be  displaced  by  the  8-lane  facility;  a  4 
«f)  statement  will  be  filed  as  the  Bronx 
project.  I  BLR  Order  «  4569,  68  pages)  (NTI8 
Order  a  EIS-72  4569-D) .  May  31. 

Dekalb  Street,  Cleveland  County,  North 
Carolina.  Proposed  construction  of  0  7  miles 
of  roadway  in  urban  Shelby.  Forty  families 
and  one  business  would  be  displaced  by  the 
project.  (BLR  Order  :i  4398.  21  pages) ,  May  8. 

West  First  Street  (SR  1507).  Forsyth 
County,  North  Carolina.  Proposed  reconstruc- 
tion of  a  6-legged  intersection  in  urban  Wln- 
Bton-Salem.  A  4(fl  statement  would  be  filed 
as  a  portion  of  a  public  park  would  be  taken 
by  the  project.  (ELR  ORDER  tt  04534.) 
(NTI3  ORDER  «  EIS  72  4634D) ,  May  24. 

SIX  Porks  Road.  Wake  County,  North  Caro- 
lina. Proposed  widening  of  Six  Porks  Road, 
In  urban  Raleigh,  from  4  and  5  lane  .sections 
to  5  and  7  lane  sections.  Two  businesses  and 

3  residences  would  be  displaced  by  the  ac- 
tion. (ELR  Order  :t  4488.)  (NTIS  Order  :; 
EIS  72  4488-D) ,  May  17. 

Lake  Oahe,  Sioux  and  Emmons  Counties. 
north  Dakota.  Proposed  construction  of  a 
bridge  across  Lake  Oahe.  The  2-lane  roadway 
would  connect  US  83  and  8.H.  24.  Five  alter- 
native routes  are  under  consideration.  Ap- 
proximate route  length  Is  23  miles;  approxi- 
mate bridge  length,  including  approaches, 
is  1.0  mile.  An  unspecified  amount  of  land 
would  be  committed  to  the  project.  lELR 
Order  tt  4464,  (NTIS  Order  Jf  EIS-72  4454- 
D).  May  12. 

.State  Highway  3,  Pontotoc  and  Coal  Coun- 
tiea,  Oklahoma  Proposed  relocation  and  re- 
construction of  12  5  miles  of  2-lane  3.H.  3. 
Three  residences  and  450  acres  will  be  lost 
to  the  project.  (ELR  No.  4353,  17  pages) 
I  NTIS  Order  No.  PB-208  732-D i  ,  May  3. 

State  Route  34,  Greene  County.  Tennessee. 
Proposed  construction  of  approximately  11.3 
miles  of  4-lane  SR  34.  An  unspecified  amount 
of  land  and  number  of  residences  will  be 
lost  to  the  project.  (ELR  Order  No.  4228.) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-209  04&-D),  May  11. 

F.M.  776.  Jasper  County,  Texas.  Proposed 
construction  of  1.6  miles  of  2-Iane  F.M.  776 
In  urban  Jasper.  Thirteen  residences  would 
be  displaced  by  the  action;  an  unspecified 
amount  of  land  would  be  committed  to  the 
project.  (ELR  Order  No.  4440.)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  KIS  72  4440-D),  May  11. 

I  46.  Harris  County,  Texas.  Construction  of 
9  36  miles  of  new  4-land  highway  In  three 
segments  (I  129.  US  77.  and  US  20).  The 
highways  would  meet  at  the  proposed  1-129 
and  US  cloverleaf  Interchange  at  South  Slotix 
City.  Twenty-eight  residences,  1  business  and 

4  farms  will  be  displaced  by  the  action.  (ELR 
ORDER  No.  04544,)  (NTIS  ORDER  No.  EIS 
72  4544DK  May  24. 

State  Highway  118,  Lubbock  and  Hockley 
Counties,  Texas.  The  project  Involved  Is  a  re- 
construction of  19.5  miles  of  rural  highway, 
from  2  to  4  lanes.  Seven  businesses  and  25 
residences  will  be  displaced.  An  unspecified 
amount  of  additional  right-of-way  will  be 
claimed  by  the  project.  (ELR  Order  No.  4553, 
34  pages)  I  NTIS  Order  No.  EI3-72  4653-D). 
May  26. 

I  93.  Grafton  and  Caledonia  Counties,  Ver- 
mont. Proposed  construction  of  6.5  miles  of 
new  4-lane  highway.  Several  streams  and 
rivers  will  be  bridged.  Including  the  Connec- 
ticut. Two  residences  will  be  displaced  by 
the  project.  (ELR  Order  No.  04521.)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  EIS  72  4521D) ,  May  23. 

State  Rout*  193.  Asotin  and  Whitman 
Counties,  Washington.  Proposed  construction 
of  a  new  bridge  for  SR.  193,  over  the  Snake 
River.  Total  length  Is  estimated  from  1500' 
to  1900'.  Pour  residences  wotild  be  displaced 
by  the  action.  (ELR  Order  #4487)  (NTIS 
Order  rEIS  72  4487-D).  May  17. 

Project  ADP-(200)25.  Mercer  County, 
West  Virginia.  Propo.,ed  construction  of  4^8 
miles   of  new,   four-lane   divided   highway. 
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One  creek  will  be  channelized  and  an  un- 
specified number  of  residences  will  be  dis- 
placed by  the  project.  (ELR  Order  Sf4366, 
68  pages)  (NTIS  Order  :»^EIS-72-4366-D) . 
May  4 

State  Highway  27.  Sparta,  Wisconsin.  Pro- 
posed reconstruction  of  1.16  miles  of  3.H.  27. 
Two  residences  and  one  business  will  be  dis- 
placed by  the  action.  (ELR  Order  #4365, 
18  pages)  (NTIS  Order  .SEIS-72-4365-D) , 
May  4. 

State  Trunk  Highway  59.  Waukesha  and 
Milwaukee  Counties.  Wisconsin.  Proposed 
construction  of  8.1  miles  of  2-lane  S.H.  59. 
Thirty-one  residences  will  be  displaced  by 
the  action  and  an  unspecified  number  of 
acres  taken.  A  4(f)  statement  will  be  filed  as 
land  would  be  taken  from  a  local  park.  (ELR 
Order  ?f4466)  (NTIS  Order  srEIS  72  4456- 
D) ,  May  15. 
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US  98,  Mobile  County.  Alabama.  Proposed 
relocation  and  reconstruction  of  13.66  miles 
of  US  98.  from  2  to  4  lanes.  Eleven  families 
would  be  displaced  and  414  acres  lost  to  the 
project.  Comments  made  by  USDA.  DOD, 
EPA,  HUD,  DOI,  DOT.  state  and  local  agen- 
cies. (ELR  Order  ;*4343,  48  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  :SPB-199  256-P) .  May  2. 

S-5127,  Montgomery  County,  Alabama. 
Proposed  paving  of  two  mllea  of  rural  gravel 
roadway.  Comments  made  by  USDA.  Army 
COE,  DOC,  EPA.  DOT,  DOT,  state  and  region- 
al agencies.  (ELR  Order  :=^4341,  33  pages) 
'NTI3  Order  itPB-202-322-F) .  May  2. 

Project  F-FQ-184(7),  Baldwin  County, 
Alabama.  Proposed  constrtictlon  of  2  sections 
of  highway  totaling  1.96  miles  in  length.  One 
family  and  two  businesses  will  be  displaced 
by  the  action.  Comments  made  by  USDA. 
COE.  DOT.  and  state  agencies.  (ELR  Order 
:*  04386)  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-201  566-F),  May 
8. 

Project  3-6408.  Walker  County.  Alabama. 
Proposed  construction  of  10.901  miles  of  new 
2-lane  roadway.  Approximately  225  acres  of 
wildlife  habitat  will  be  committed  to  the 
project:  17  residences  will  be  dlspdaced.  Com- 
ments made  by  USDA.  COE.  EPA.  DOI.  and 
HUD.  (ELR  Order  it  4483)  (NTIS  Order  #  EIS 

201  846-F)  ,  May  17. 
.Anchorage-Fairbanks      Highway.      Alaska. 

Projxjsed  reconstruction  of  22.6  miles  of  the 
2-lane  Anchorage-Fairbanks  Highway.  A  sec- 
tion of  the  highway  lies  within  the  Mt.  Mc- 
Klnley  National  Park,  necessitating  the  filing 
of  a  4if)  statement.  Comments  made  by 
EPA.  DOI.  DOT.  and  state  and  Icxjal  agen- 
cies. (ELR  Order  r  4443)   (NTIS  Order  r  EIS 

202  124-F).  May  11. 

Haines  Highway.  Alaska.  Proposed  recon- 
struction of  40  miles  of  2-lane  Haines  High- 
way, from  the  city  of  Haines  to  the  Canadian 
border.  Comments  made  by  USDA.  DOT, 
HUD,  DOI.  (ELR  Order  it  4468)  (NTIS  Order 
a  ElS-72  4468-F) .  May  16. 

Mesa-Payson  Highway.  Gila  County,  Ari- 
zona. Proposed  reconstruction  of  26  nilles  of 
highway  (the  •beellne",  or  3Jl.  87).  An  un- 
specified amount  of  land  will  be  lost  to  the 
project.  Comments  made  by  USDA,  EPA.  HUD, 
DOI.  and  state  and  local  agencies.  (ELR  Or- 
der it  4494)  (NTIS  Order  it  EIS  204  022-P). 
May  17. 

US  270,  Hot  Spring  County,  Arkansas.  Pro- 
posed reconstruction  (partially  on  new  loca- 
tion) of  3.227  miles  of  US  270,  from  2  to  4 
lanes.  Twelve  residences  and  6  btislnesses 
would  be  displaced  by  the  action.  Comments 
made  by  USDA,  EPA.  HEW.  HUD.  DOI,  and 
state  and  local  agencies.  (ELR  Order  :i  4517, 
25  pages)  (NTIS  Order  H  EIS-72  4517-F) , 
May  23. 

Project  T-30e7(4),  Sacramento  County, 
California.  Proposed  construction  of  a  0.4 
mile  highway  overpass,  over  the  main  lines 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  An  unspeci- 
fied ntimber  of  displacements  wUl  occur. 
(ELR  Order  :p4392,  69  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
::t  PB-208  952-F) ,  May  8. 
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Project  T-3072(10),  Santa  Clara,  Calilor. 
nia.  Proposed  widening  of  two  streets  (P.AJ> 
65  and  F.A.S.  Route  1009)  at  their  intersec- 
tion, and  Installation  of  traffic  signals.  Two 
residences  and  2  businesses  will  be  lost  to 
the  project.  A  4(f)  statement  la  required  as 
land  will  be  taken  from  a  city  park.  Com- 
ments made  by  DOI  and  regional  agencies. 
(ELR  Order  »4380,  49  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
.?  PB-208  842-P) ,  May  8. 

Pedestrian  Overcross,  Merced  County,  Cali- 
fornia. Proposed  construction  of  a  pedestrian 
overcroBslng  of  State  Highway  152.  The  fa- 
cility will  connect  2  portions  of  the  Citys 
school  facilities  which  are  severed  by  the  ex- 
isting road.  A  4(f)  statement  would  be  re- 
quired as  the  LoB  Banos  Recreation  Park 
would  be  affected  by  the  project.  Comment! 
made  by  DOI.  state  and  local  agencies.  {ELR 
Order  ;?4462)  (NTIS  Order  JfEIS  203  812-P), 
May  11. 

Inyo  National  Forest,  California.  Proposed 
reconstruction,  widening,  and  hardening  ot 
2.67  miles  of  an  existing  dirt  road  In  the 
Forest,  the  Minarets  Summit  Route.  The 
road  leads  to  the  Devils  PostpUe  National 
Monument  in  the  Red  Meadows  Area.  Con- 
struction of  the  road  will  Involve  cuts  into 
hillside  slopes,  the  crossing  of  3  aveOancbe 
fields,  and  the  stabilization  of  3'  deep  pumice 
soils.  Comments  made  by  USDA,  COE,  DOI, 
and  state  agencies.  (ELR  Order  »4643.  84 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  :;t EIS-72  4543-F).  May 
25. 

State  Highway  82,  Garfield  County.  Colo- 
rado. Proposed  widening  of  2  miles  of  SJH. 
82  from  2  to  4  lanes,  beginning  at  its  Inter- 
section with  SJI.  133  and  running  south. 
Comments  made  by  DOI  and  DOT.  ELB 
Order  «4505)  (NTIS  Order  StEIS  72  4605F), 
May   19. 

Route  AlA,  Volusia  County.  Florida,  Re- 
construction of  4.1  miles  of  highway  from 
2  to  4  lanes.  Two  routes  are  under  considera- 
tion. Comments  made  bv  EPA,  HUD,  and 
DOI.  (ELR  Order  irf)45b7)  (NTIS  Order 
^EIS  72  4507P),  May  19. 

Moreland  Avenue.  De  Kalb  and  Pulton 
Counties.  Georgia.  Proposed  reconstruction 
and  widening  of  4  miles  of  Moreland  Avenue 
iS.R.  160),  including  the  construction  of  2 
new  bridges.  An  imspeclfied  niunber  of  dis- 
placements will  occur;  a  4(f)  statement  will 
be  filed  as  l(3cal  park  land  would  be  affected 
by  the  project.  Comments  made  by  COE. 
EPA.  HUD.  DOI,  and  state  and  local  agen- 
cies. (ELR  Order  #4442)  (NTIS  Order  #EIS 
72  4442-P) ,  May  11. 

Project  S-2114.  Jenkins  County,  Georgia. 
Proposed  construction  of  5.055  miles  of  2- 
lane  State  Route  17  along  an  existing  stretch 
of  unpaved  cotintry  road.  Comments  made 
by  USDA,  EPA.  DOT.  HUD,  DOE.  and  state 
and  local  agencies.  (ELR  Order  ~4450) 
(NTIS  Order  #EIS  201  396-P).  May  11. 

State  Route  56.  Athena  County,  Georgia. 
Proposed  construction  of  2.6  miles  of  2-lane 
highway,  on  new  location.  An  imspeclfied 
number  of  residences  and  amount  of  acreage 
will  be  commuted  to  the  project;  one  dairy 
farm  will  bo  severed  by  the  action.  Comments 
made  by  EPA,  HUD.  DOI.  and  state  suren- 
cles.  (ELB  Order  #4352,  27  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #PB-204,   160-P) ,  May   2. 

1-75  and  SM.  5.  Cobb  County,  Georgia.  Pro- 
posed construction  of  7.39  mllea  of  4  and  6 
lane  fully  controlled  access  highway,  in  3 
sections.  Approximately  30  residences  and  2 
businesses  will  be  displaced  bv  the  action. 
Comments  made  by  DOC,  EPA.  HEW.  HUD. 
DOI,  state  and  regional  agencies.  (ELR  Order 
s^4514)  (NTIS  Order  #EIS  72  4514F),  May 
19. 

Supplemental  Freeway  P.A.  405,  (F-6), 
Peona,  Marshall,  and  Putman  Counties,  Illi- 
nois. Proposed  construction  of  approximately 
36  mllea  of  new  highway.  Several  alterna- 
tive routes  are  under  consideration.  An  un- 
specified number  of  residences  and  amount 
of  land  will  be  committed  to  the  action. 
Comments  made  by  USDA,  HUD,  DOI,  and 
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DOT.  (ELR  Order  #04508)  (NTIS  Order 
-EIS  72  4608  F) ,  May  19. 

"f.A.P.  Route  411,  Vermilion  County,  lUi- 
nolj.  Proposed  construction  of  an  18  mile 
gactiou  of  14  lane  highway  the  entirety  of 
which  will  ultimately  link  Chicago  with 
Bouihern  Illinois  along  the  east  edge  of  the 
state.  An  unspecified  number  of  residences 
»nd  amount  of  land  will  be  comjnitted  to 
the  project.  Comments  made  by  USDA.  EPA, 
COE,  DOI,  DOT,  DOO.  (ELB  Order  #04493) 
^NTIS  Order  #72  4493P) ,  May  17. 

FAb  iiouie  187,  Richland  County,  IlliTiois. 
Proposed  reconattruction  and  widening  of  1.5 
miles  of  FAS  Route  187.  Fourteen  residences 
and  9  inislneeses  would  be  displaced  by  the 
action.  A  4(f)  statement  would  be  required 
as  land  would  be  taken  from  Olney  Park. 
Comments  made  by:  DOI,  DOT,  state  and 
local  agencies  (ELR  Order  #4495)  (NTIS 
Order  rEIS  200  005F),  May  17. 

P.A.S.  175,  Franklin  County,  Indiana.  Pro- 
posed construction  of  a  new  2-lane  bridge 
on  P.A.S.  175  (S.R.  1),  over  the  White  River. 
Total  length  of  the  project,  including  ap- 
proaches, IS  1.3  miles.  Two  residences  would 
be  displaced  by  the  action.  Comments  made 
by  USDA.  EPA,  DOI,  DOT,  state  and  local 
agencies,  i  ELR  Order  #4480)  (NTIS  Order 
-EIS  203  689F) .  May  16. 

1-380,  Linn  County,  lotca.  Proposed  con- 
struction of  two.  3-lane  roadways  in  urban 
Cedar  Rapids.  Total  project  length  Is  1.2 
miles.  Eighty  families  and  16  businesses  will 
be  displaced  by  the  project.  Comments  made 
by  USD.\,  EPA,  DOI,  state  and  local  agencies. 
,ELR  Order  #4348,  30  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
=PB-200  765-F) ,  May  2. 

US  50,  Ford  County,  Kansas.  Proposed  re- 
construction of  0.7  mUe  of  4-lane  highway, 
in  urban  Dodge  City,  Comments  made  by 
USDA,  Army  COE,  USCG,  EPA,  HEW,  DOI, 
and  state  agencies.  (ELR  Order  #4347,  31 
pages)   (NTIS  Order  #PB-201  771-F).  May  2. 

US  119,  Harlan  and  Letcher  Counties,  Ken- 
tucky. Proposed  reconstruction  of  6.6  miles 
of  us  119.  Sixty-three  residences,  6  busi- 
nesses and  3  churches  will  be  displaced  by  the 
project;  330  acres  will  be  permanently  lost, 
and  one  stream  will  be  channelized.  A  4(f) 
statement  will  be  filed  as  a  city-owned  park 
would  be  taken  by  the  project.  Comments 
made  by  DOI,  DOT,  OEO,  state  and  local 
agencies.  (ELR  Order  #4481)  (NTIS  Order 
:?PB-202  131-F),  May  17. 

Harlan  Road,  Harlan  County,  Kentucky. 
Proposed  reconstruction  of  6.06  miles  of  the 
Harlan-Ctunberland-Whltesburg  Road  ( US 
119).  Several  streams  would  be  crossed  and/ 
or  channelized  by  the  project:  thirty  reel- 
ciences  will  he  displaced  and  325  acres  of 
land  committed.  Comments  made  by  EPA. 
HUD,  DOI,  DOT,  state  and  local  agencies. 
(ELR  Order  #4476)  (NTIS  Order  #EIS  72 
4476-P),May  16. 

Project  1-24-1(2),  Mccracken  County, 
Kentucky.  Proposed  construction  of  4.072 
miles  of  new  4  lane  highway.  Twenty-four 
residences  would  be  displaced  by  the  action. 
Comments  made  by  USDA.  EPA,  HUD.  DOL 
TVA,  DOT.  and  ?tate  agencies.  (ELR  Order 
#  4346,  53  pages)  (NTIS  Order  S  PB-208 
731-F),  May  2. 

US  11,  Hagerstown.  Maryland.  Proposed  re- 
location of  0.38  mile  of  highway.  Fifty-nine 
persons  will  be  displaced  by  the  action.  Com- 
ments made  by  USDA,  EPA.  HUD,  DOI.  state 
and  local  agencies.  (ELR  Order  #  04585) 
(NTIS  Order  #  PB-201  241-F) ,  May  8. 

Dorchester  County,  Maryland.  Proposed 
reconstruction  of  1.976  miles  of  Maryland 
Route  16,  between  Parsons  Creek  and  Slaugh- 
ter Creek.  An  tuispeclfled  amount  of  land 
would  be  committed  to  the  project.  Com- 
ments made  by  USDA,  EPA,  HUD,  DOT,  state 
and  local  agencies.  (EliR  Order  it  4469)  (NTIS 
Order  #  EIS  201  565-F) ,  May  16. 

US  131,  Montcalm,  Mecosta,  and  Osceola 
Counties,  Michigan.  Proposed  relocation  and 
reconstruction  to  freeway  standards,  at  41 
miles  of  US  131.  Approximately  30  residences 
and  a  similar  number  of  farms  will  be  dls- 
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placed  by  the  project,  depending  upon  the 
route  chosen.  A  4(f)  statement  may  be  filed, 
as  several  recreation  sites  are  located  xu  the 
proposed  corridor.  Comments  made  by  USDA. 
Army  COE.  DOC.  EPA.  DOI.  DOT.  and  state 
agencies.  (ELR  Order  #  4387.  209  pages) 
( NTIS  Order  #  PB-200  937-F) .  May  8. 

M-43.  Kalamazoo  County,  Michigan.  Pro- 
posed reconstruction  of  11.5  miles  of  2-iane 
M-43.  partially  on  new  location.  Approxi- 
mately 144  acres  would  be  committed  to  the 
project;  31  residences  and  11  businesses 
would  be  displaced.  Oomments  made  by 
USDA,  COE,  DOC,  EPA,  DOI,  DOT,  HUD. 
state  and  local  agencies  (ELR  Order  ^  4447) 
(NTIS  Order  #  72-4447-P) .  May  11. 

State  Highway  24,  Nicollet  and  Blue  Earth 
Counties,  Minnesota.  Proposed  construction 
of  a  new  2-lane  bridge  on  Nicollet  County 
State  Aid  Highway  24,  over  the  Minnesota 
River.  Total  length  of  the  bridge  and  access 
ramps  is  1.02  miles.  An  unspecified  amotmt 
of  land  will  be  committed  to  the  proJ«ct. 
Comments  made  by  USDA,  COE.  EPA,  FPC. 
HEW.  DOI,  OEO.  DOT,  state  and  local  agen- 
cies. (ELR  Order  #  4446)  (NTIS  #  EIS  72- 
4446-F).  May  11. 

Route  66.  Jasper  County.  Missouri.  Pro- 
posed construction  of  9.3  miles  of  4-lar.e 
highway,  much  of  it  on  new  location.  Eight- 
een families,  two  businesses  and  one  farm 
will  be  displaced  by  the  action.  Comments 
made  bv  USDA.  EPA.  HUD.  DOI.  and  DOT. 
(ELR  Order  #04513)  (NTIS  Order  #EIS  72 
4513r),May  19. 

Project  U-515(8).  Douglas  County,  Nebras- 
ka. Proposed  construction  of  0.8  miles  of 
4-lane  urban  roculway  In  South  Omaha. 
Forty-two  single  family  residences,  IB  trailer 
homee,  56  flat£,  2  churches  and  29  bufilneeses 
would  b«  dl(H>ilaced  by  the  action.  Oommeuts 
made  by  USDA,  COE,  EPA,  HUD,  DOI,  state 
and  local  agenclee.  (ELR  Order  #4470)  (NTIS 
Order  #  EIS  204-100-P) ,  May  16. 

US  3,  Belknap  (bounty,  Netc  Hampshne. 
Proposed  construction  of  a  bridge  and  ap- 
proaches, totaling  0.76  mile  in  length.  Three 
residences  and  10  businesses  wovild  be  dis- 
placed by  the  action.  Comments  made  bv 
USDA.  USCG.  EPA,  HEW,  HUD,  DOI,  OEO. 
DOT,  and  one  regional  agency.  (EXR  Order 
#4342,  50  pages),  (NTIS  Order  #PB-203 
227-P),May2. 

Route  130,  Burlington  County,  New  Jer- 
sey. Proposed  replacement  of  an  exlatmg  4 
lane  bridge  on  Route  130  over  Rancocas 
Creek  with  a  6-lane  structure.  Thirty-eight 
residences  and  10  businesses  would  be  dis- 
placed by  the  action.  Comments  made  by 
HUD.  DOT.  state  and  local  agencies.  'ELR 
Order  #4482 )  ( NTIS  Order  EIS  200  016-F) , 
May  17. 

Route  5.  Herkimer  County,  Neui  York.  Pro- 
posed reconstruction  of  Route  5  at  its  lii- 
tersection  with  County  Roads  26  and  37  in 
the  Town  of  Schuyler.  Five  residences  and 
1  business  would  be  displaced  by  the  action. 
Comments  made  by  EPA.  DOI,  state  and 
local  agencies.  (ELR  Order  #4467)  (NTIS 
Order  #  EIS  199  245-F) ,  May  16. 

US  70,  Jones  and  Craven  Ootintles.  North 
Carolina.  Propoced  reconstruction  from  2  to  4 
lanes,  of  19  miles  of  US  70.  Comments  made 
by  USDA.  COE.  GSA.  HEW,  DOI.  OEO,  state 
and  local  agencies.  (ELR  Order  #4383  80 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  #EIS  72  4383)    Nay  8. 

NC  24,  Cumberland  County,  North  Caro- 
lina. Proposed  construction  of  a  5-lane  high- 
way across  the  Cape  Fear  River.  Eight  fam- 
ilies and  five  businesses  would  be  displaced. 
Portions  of  two  streams  will  be  channelized 
and  land  will  be  taken  from  a  local  park, 
necessitating  a  4(f)  statement.  Comments 
made  by  USDA.  COE.  EPA.  GSA,  HUD.  DOI. 
and  OEO.  (ELB  Order  #4384,  48  pages.) 
(NTIS  Order  EIS  72  4384),  May  8. 

Tarboro  Street  (8k  2564),  Wake  County, 
North  Carolina.  Proposed  widening  of  2.7 
miles  of  roadway  from  2  to  4  lanes.  Seven 
families  and  two  businesses  would  be  dis- 
placed by  the  action.  Comments  made  by 
USDA.  EPA,  GSA,  DOI.  and  DOT.   (ELR  Or- 
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der  #04604)    (NTIS  Order  »EIS  72  4504D). 
May  19. 

New  Bern  Bypass.  Craven  County.  North 
Carolina.  Proposed  construction  of  a  4-lane 
US  70  Bypass  at  New  Bern,  from  Clarks  to 
James  City.  Two  streams  would  be  spanned 
by  bridges  along  the  8.1  mile  route:  33  res- 
idences and  8  busmessee  would  be  displaced. 
Comments  made  by  USDA.  COE.  EP.A.  HUD. 
DOI,  OEO.  state  and  local  agencies  lELR 
Order  #4476)  (NTIS  Order  if  EIS  72- 
4476-P),  May  16. 

Ward  County  Road  No.  2.  Ward  County. 
North  Dakota.  Proposed  reconstruction  of  B 
miles  of  2-1  lane  ro«ulway.  A  (4(f)  statement 
will  be  filed  as  public  park  land  wo  old  oe 
taken  by  the  project.  Comments  made  by 
COB  (ELB  Order  #04502)  iNTIS  Order 
#EIS  72  4602F) ,  May  19. 

State  Route  60,  idanesville,  Ohio.  Proposed 
construction  of  1.2  miles  of  S.R.  60.  including 
a  bridge  over  the  Muskingum  Blver.  An  un- 
specified number  of  residences  and  businesses 
\nU  be  committed  to  the  project.  Cjmm.ents 
made  by  Army  COE.  DOC.  EPA,  DOI,  DOT. 
and  state  agencies.  ,ELR  Order  74344,  41 
pages)    (NTIS  #PB-202.  425-F). 

State  Route  45,  Columbiana  County,  O^lo. 
Proposed  construction  of  SJR.  46.  a  4-*ane  by- 
pass of  Lisbon.  One  farm  and  7  residences 
would  be  displaced  by  the  action;  150  acres 
would  be  taken.  Comments  made  by  EPA. 
HUD,  DOI,  state  and  local  agencies.  '  ELR  Or- 
der #4471)  (NTIS  Order  nKia  72  4471-P), 
May  16. 

State  Route  235.  Clark  and  Champaign 
Counties,  Ohio.  Proposed  reconstruction  of  16 
miles  of  2-lane  SJi.  235.  Sixteen  residences 
will  be  displaced  by  the  action  and  an  un- 
specified number  of  acres  committed  to  it. 
Comments  made  by  EPA,  DOI,  state  and  local 
agencies.  ( ELR  Order  74446  i  i  NTIS  Order 
#EIS202  488-F),May  11. 

S.R.  73,  Adams  County,  Ohio.  Construction 
of  a  new  bridge  over  Ohio  Brush  Creek  on 
SR.  73.  a  2-laiie  roadway.  Total  length  of 
the  project,  including  approaches,  is  0.65 
mile.  Seven  acres  of  right-of-way,  plus  laod 
owned  by  t.be  Ohio  Historical  Society  at  its 
Serpent  Mount  State  Park,  will  be  coinmltted 
to  the  project.  Comments  made  by  USDA. 
COE.  HUD,  DOI,  DOT.  state  und  local  agen- 
cies, and  coDcemed  citizens.  (ELR  Order 
#4648,  31  pages)  iNTIS  Order  7 EIS  72 
4648-F) ,  May  26. 

U.S.  62,  Grady  County,  Oklah.oma.  Proposed 
reconstruction,  partially  on  new  location,  of 
7.6  mUes  of  VJS.  62.  Two  additional  lanes  will 
be  added  to  the  existing  two.  Nine  families 
and  two  businesses  wUl  be  displaced  by  the 
action;  120  acres  will  be  committed  Com- 
ments made  by  DOI  and  state  agencies.  ELR 
Order  #4412,  28  pages)  NTIS  Order  #PB- 
200  188-F),  May  10. 

Diamond  Lake  Bypass,  Douglas  Cotmty. 
Oregon.  Proposed  construction  of  5  miles 
of  2-lane  Bypass,  as  Oregon  FH  Route  4<J. 
from  the  Intersection  of  SJEi.'s  138  and  230 
north.  Approximately  100  acres  of  forest 
land  will  be  lost  to  the  project.  Coixmients 
made  by  USDA.  state  and  local  agencies. 
(ELR  Order  #4477)  (NTIS  Order  #EIS  202 
802-F).May  16. 

FAS  Route  266.  Lycoming  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. Proposed  reconstruction  of  0.53  mile 
of  2  lane  roadway.  Including  one  bridge. 
Comments  made  by  EPA  and  state  agencies. 
(ELR  Order  #4349.  58  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
#PB-202   121-P),  May  2. 

Legislative  Route  10001.  Butler  and  Beaver 
Counties.  Pennsylvania.  Proposed  construc- 
tion of  2.8  miles  of  new  2-lane  highway,  LJl. 
10001.  Twenty  acres  would  be  committed  to 
the  action;  2  families  wotild  be  displaced. 
Comments  made  by  ABO.  HUD.  state  and 
local  agencies.  (ELR  Order  #4484)  (NTIS 
Order  #EI8  202  901-P),  May  17. 

Legislative  Route  11804,  Cambria  County, 
Pennsylvania.  Proposed  reconstruction  of  1.7 
miles  of  LJR.  11804,  an  existing  2-iane  fa- 
culty. A  4(f)  statement  wUl  be  filed  as  14 
acres  would  be  taken  from  Prince  Oallltzln 
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state  Park.  Comments  made  by  USDA.  EPA. 
state  and  local  agencies  ,  ELK  Order  344481 
iNTIS  Order  sKIS  202  083-P) ,  May  11. 

Memorial  Boulevard.  Newport  Covinty 
Rhode  Island.  Proposed  construction  of  a 
06  mile  connecting  link  between  Memorial 
Boulevard  and  an  Interchange  with  SR.  138 
In  urban  Newport.  The  road  will  disrupt  an 
are*  of  slgnlflcant  historical  Importance,  see- 
ments  of  which  are  on  the  National  Register 
of  HUtorlc  Places.  A  4(fl  statement  will  be 
nied.  Plfth-three  residences  will  be  displaced 
by  the  action.  Comments  made  by  USDA. 
USCO.  EPA,  PPC.  HEW.  HUD.  DOI.  DOT. 
state  and  local  agencies,  and  concerned  cit- 
izens. ELR  Order  ;:4546,  173  pages)  (NTI8 
Order  rEI8-7a  4646- PK  May  26 

PAS,  79  iS.R.  611.  Anderson  County 
Tennessee  Proposed  reconstruction  of  5  miles 
of  a-lane  roadway.  Sixteen  families  would  be 
displaced  by  the  project.  Comments  made  by 
USDA,  HBW,  DOI,  TVA,  and  DOT.  i  KUl 
Order  a04506l    i  NTIS  Order  SEIS  72  4506F1  . 

Mav  19. 

State  Highway  .520  Palls  and  Bell  Counties 
Texas  Proposed  reconstruction  of  103  miles 
of  2-lane  highway  2  5  miles  of  It  on  new  lo- 
cation One  business  will  be  displaced  bv  the 
action  Comments  made  bv  USDA,  Army  COE. 
EPA,  HEW,  HUD  and  local  agencies.  lELR 
Order  S  4350,  40  pages)  NTIS  Order  =  PB 
302  719-Pi     Mav  2 

Project  3-3334,  Gregg  County.  Texas  Pro- 
posed construction  of  Loop  485  a  4-lane  2.1 
mile  connector  between  US  271  and  US  80 
Two  residences  will  be  dislocated  by  the  proj- 
ect. Comments  made  bv  EPA  (ELR  Order 
«4340,  46  pages)  .NTIS  Order  r  PB-201 
239-P) ,  May  2 

US  81-287,  Wise  County.  Texas  Proposed 
reconstruction  of  8.2  miles  of  highway  from 
a  to  4  lanes  Seven  families  wovUd  be  dis- 
placed bv  the  action.  ELR  Order  .*  4380,  33 
pages)    I  NTIS  Order  s  PB-201  842-P)  .  May  5 

US  287.  Wilbarger  County,  Texas.  Recon- 
struction and  widening  of  US  287  from  2  to 
4  lanes,  for  a  total  length  of  10,6  miles,  Plve 
residences  and  one  business  would  be  dis- 
placed bv  the  action.  Comments  made  by 
USDA.  EPA,  HEW,  and  DOT  i  ELR  Order 
Jt  04500)  (NTI3  Order  :t  EIS  72  4500P) .  May 
19 

1-90.  King  County,  Washington  Proposed 
construction  of  3,08  miles  of  lO-laue  1-90, 
from  SR-6  to  the  west  shore  of  Mercer  Island, 
In  urban  Seattle.  An  unspecified  number  of 
residences  and  amount  of  land  will  be  lost  to 
the  p>ro]ect.  A  4(f)  statement  will  be  required 
as  land  would  be  taken  from  two  local  parks 
Comments  made  by  USDA.  Army  COE,  EPA, 
HUD,  DOI,  DOT.  state,  local,  and  regional 
agencies.  (ELR  Order  2  4379,  163  pages i 
(NTIS  Order  it  EIS  73  4379F1    May  5 

1-90.  King  Coimty.  Washington.  Proposed 
construction  of  a  10-lane  freeway.  1-90, 
across  Mercer  Island,  a  large  island  In  Lake 
Washington,  Total  project  length  is  three 
miles.  An  unspecified  number  of  residences 
and  amount  of  land  will  be  lost  to  the  proj- 
ect. A  4(f)  statement  will  be  required  as 
land  would  be  taken  from  Luther  Burbank 
Park.  Comments  made  by  USDA.  Army  COE, 
EPA,  HUD,  DOI.  DOT,  state,   local,  and  re- 
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glonal  agencies.  (ELR  Order  24378,  129 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  2EIS  72  4378P),  May  5. 
Campus  Ltxjp  Road.  Whitman  County. 
Washington.  Proposed  construction  of  7 
miles  of  4-lane  Campus  Loop  Road,  some  of 
It  on  the  location  of  existing  S.R.  196.  Two 
residents  would  be  displaced  by  the  action; 
an  unspecified  amount  of  farmland  and 
wildlife  habitat  will  be  lost.  Comments  made 
by  USDA.  COE,  EPA,  HUD,  DOI.  DOT,  state 
and     local     agencies.     (ELR     Order     #4466) 

1  s  EIS  199  612-P) ,  May  16. 

Project  S-0487  (5),  Racine  County,  Wts- 
consin.  Proposed  construction  of  2.4  miles  of 

2  lane  rural  roadway.  Comments  made  by 
EPA.    HEW.    DOT,   state   and   local   agencies. 

1  ELR  Order  24345)  (NTIS  Order  PB-202 
426  F)  .  Mav  2. 

State  Trtmk  Highway  71,  Monroe  and  Ju- 
neau Counties,  Wisconsin.  Proposed  recon- 
struction of  6.0  miles  of  2  lane  8Ji.  71.  One 
business  and  88  acres  of  land  would  be  com- 
muted to  the  project,  A  4(f)  statement  will 
be  filed  as  recreational  land  would  be  taken 
bv  the  project  Comments  made  by  USDA, 
EPA,  HUD,  DOI,  DOT.  state  and  local  agen- 
cies ELR  Order  24441)  (NTIS  Order  EIS 
200  :384-P).  May  13. 

Project  S-0487(5),  Racine  County,  Wis- 
consin   Proposed  construction  of  2.4  miles  of 

2  lane  rural  roadway.  Comments  made  by 
EPA.  HEW,  DOI.  and  one  regional  agency. 
(ELR  Order  =4346.  18  pages).  (NTIS  Order 
2PB-202  426-P).  May  2. 

US.  151.  Fond  Du  Lac  County,  Wisconsin. 
Proposed  reconstruction  of  a  4  mile  segment 
of  US  151.  Three  corridors  for  the  project 
are  presently  under  consideration:  each 
would  require  approximately  60  acres  of  land. 
Comments  made  bv  USDA.  and  EPA.  (ELR 
Order  24503)  (NTIS  Order  EIS  72-4503P) , 
May  19. 

tJRBAN    MASS    TKANSPORTATION    ADMINISTEATION 
PTNAL 

Second  .Avenue  Subway,  Manhattan.  New 
York  The  statement  Is  concerned  with  an 
application  from  the  New  York  City  Transit 
Authority  for  a  .t264.(X)0.000  loan  to  assist  In 
the  final  design  and  construction  of  4.7  miles 
of  new  subway  under  Second  Avenue.  In  east 
Manhattan.  One  business  will  be  displaced 
bv  the  action.  Comments  made  by  USDA, 
DOI  and  one  local  agency.  (ELR  Order  24619, 
92  pages)  (NTIS  Order  2EIS-72  4619-P). 
May  23. 

U.S.     WATiai    RESOtTBCES    COUNCIL 

Contact :  Mr.  W.  Don  Maughan,  U.S.  Water 
Resources  Council.  2120  L  Street,  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037.    (202)    254-6408. 

Title  and  description,  date. 

DRAFT 

Red  River  Basin.  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Okla- 
homa, and  Texas.  The  statement  Is  a  pro- 
posed comprehensive  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Red  River  Basin.  Fl(X)d  protec- 
tion, water  supply,  navigation,  power,  and 
wildlife  needs  are  considered.  Several  dams. 
reservoirs,  flood  control  structures  and  chan- 
nelization projects  are  proposed.  (ELR  Order 
2  4397.  100  pages)  (NTIS  Order  2  PB-208 
876-D),  May  8. 
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NATIONAL     FEDERAL     HIGHWAY     ADMINISTRATOM 

Region   1 :    Conforms  to   Standard  Federal 
Regions       1    &   2.    (Coiin,.    Me.,    Mass.,   NJ£ 
R  I.  Vt  .  N  J  .  N  Y.  Puerto  Rlco) 

Administrator:  (G  D  Love  4  NormansklU 
Blvd  ,  Delmar,  NY  ,  12054 

Region  3.   (Del.  DC,  Md  ,  Pa,,  Va.,  WVa.) 

.'Administrator:  August  Schofer,  31  Hopkins 
Plaza,  Baltln.ore,   Md.  21201 

Region  4,  (.Ala.,  Fla.,  Ga.,  Ky,,  Miss.,  N,c,, 
S.C.Tenn.) 

.Administrator:  H.  E.  Stark.  1720  Peachtree 
Rd.,  N  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30309 

Region  5,  (111.,  Ind..  Mich,,  Minn.,  Ohio, 
Wise.) 

Administrator:  P  B  Farrell,  18209  Duie 
Hwy  .  Homewood,  111.  60430 

Region  6,   lArk  ,  La,,  NM.,  Okla..  Texas) 

Administrator:  J.  W.  White,  819  Taylor 
St,,   Port   Worth,   Texas   76102 

Region  7,  ( Iowa,  Kansas.  Mo..  Nebr.) 

Administrator:  J.  B.  Kemp.  P.O.  Box  7188. 
Country  Club  Station.  Kansas  City,  Mo,  64113 

Region  8.  (Colo..  Montana.,  N  D  ,  S,D,,  Utah, 
Wyoming) 

Administrator:  W.  H,  Baugh  (Acting),  Rm, 
242.  Bldp  40,  Denver  Federal  Center,  Den- 
ver, Colo,  80225 

Region  9,  I.Arizona,  Calif.,  Hawaii,  Nev,) 

Administrator:  S.  E.  Parln.  450  Golden  Gate 
Ave..  San  Francisco.  Calif,  94102 

Region  10.  I  Alaska.  Idaho,  Oregon.  Wash) 

Administrator:  R,  H.  Phillips  1 222  South- 
west Morrison  St.,  Portland.  Oreg.  97204 

Conforms  to  Standard  Federal  Regions 
1  &2. 

Availability  of  Environmental  F»rotection 
Agency  Comments  on  Environmental 
Impact  Statements 

Appendix  I  contains  a  listing  of  draft  en- 
vironmental Impact  statements  which  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  has 
reviewed  and  commented  upon  In  writing 
during  the  period  from  May  1,  1972,  to  May  31. 
1972.  as  required  by  Section  102(2)  (C)  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
and  Section  309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  aa 
amended.  The  listing  Includes  the  Federal 
agency  responsible  for  the  statement,  the 
number  assigned  by  EPA  to  the  statement, 
the  title  of  the  statement,  the  classification 
of  the  nature  of  EPA's  comments,  and  the 
source  for  copies  of  the  comments. 

Appendix  II  contains  definitions  of  the  four 
classifications  of  EPA's  comments.  Copies  of 
EPA's  comments  on  these  draft  environ- 
mental Impact  statements  are  available  to 
the    public    from    the    EPA    offices    noted. 

Appendix  III  contains  a  listing  of  the 
addresses  of  the  sources  for  copies  of  EPA 
comments  listed  in  Appendix  I. 

Copies  of  the  draft  environmental  impact 
statements  are  available  from  the  Federal 
department  or  agency  which  prepared  the 
draft  statement  or  from  the  National  Tech- 
nical Information  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Springfield.  Virginia  22151. 
Sheldon  Meters. 
Director.  Office  of  Federal  Activities. 


APPENDIX  l.-ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENTS  FOR  WHICT  COMMENTS  WERE  ISSUED  BETVyEEN  MAY  1  AND  31,  1972 


Identilying  number  and  iitl« 


General  Source  lor 

nature  of        copies  of 
commento      comments 


MOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

&AEC  0(X)4S-27    Midwest  Fuels  recovery  pljnl    2 

O-AEC-00036-31:  Los  Alamos  Saentific  Lat)  pljtomum  lacilitjf 2 

0-AEC  O003M5:  R«ky  Flats  Diutonium  recovefy  facility     2 

0-AEC  O0030-M:  Radcocti»e  waste  evaporator,  Richland,  Wash 2 

D-AEC  06040-00    Indian  Point  unit  No  2  nuclear  generator  plant 3 

D-AEC  00046-03,  Vermont  rankee  nuclear  station 1 

CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 

0-COE  90030-00:  TNT  plant  air  pollution  abatement  report,  .      ..     .2 
0  COE  610*3  22:  Cowikee  State  Park  Lakepoint    esort,  W.  P.  George    2 

Lake,  Chattatrauchee  River,  Ala. 
D  COE  35C20-18:  Maintenance  dredjini  al  Milr.ary  Jcean  Terminal,    1 

Sunny  Point,  N.C. 


Idflfltifyini  number  and  title 


General  Source  tor 

nature  ot        copies  of 
comments      comments 


O-COE-34029-23: 

Tenn. 
tM;OE-3O031-24: 

sippi. 
D-COE-35017-27: 

County,  III. 
D-COE-05070-11: 

Virginia. 
D-COE-35022-29 
O-COE-36132-29: 
D-COE-02020-35: 
0-COE-32318-«5: 

bankstabilizatio 
D-COE-32337-57 


Cumberland  River  Cordell  Hill  Dam  and  Reservoir.    2  E 

Bank  stabilization.  Yazoo  Basin  Delta  area.  Missis-    1  E 

Farmers   Levee   and    Drainage   District,   Mason    1  F 

Hannibal  iKks  and  dam,  Ohio  River  and  West    1  F 

Piiot  sediment  removal  program,  Ohio 1  F 

Portsmouth-New  Boston,  Scioto  Countir,  Ohio 3  F 

CrudeoilandnaturalgasalongLouisianacoast  2  G 

Russian  River  Basin  channel  improvement  and    3  J 
n.  Sonoma  and  Mendocino  Counties.  Calif. 

King  Cove  small  boat  harbor 1  K 
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Identifying  number  and  title 


General         Sourc»  for 

nature  of       copies  of 
comments      comments 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

[)^OA-24032-12:  Sev«age  sludge  incorporation,  Goddard  Space  Cen-    1 

1)-'o<)A-8203j-31:  Mosquito  control  program  on  the  Coronado  Na-    3 

n-OOA-82032-^r  Removal  ot  Canada  plum  to  control  green  peach    1 

aohid.Aroostock  and  Penobscot  Counties  Maine.  „  ,  ,,„^    , 

o4)OA-36 120-18:    Chicod    Creek    watershed,    Pitt    and    Beaufort    2 

D-i)oT'3*23W'  24:  Bowie  Dam  and  Laise,  Miss,  and  Ala 2 

0-OOA  36129-20:  Evans  County,  Ga.  watershed,  Evans,  Candler,  and    2 

[>-I)Oa"36126-20:  Little  Creek  watershed,  VKheeler  and  Laurens    2 

D  Oo'A-'36i22-31:  Eagle-Tumblewood   Diaw   .vatershed,   Eddy  and  2 

Chaves  Counties,  N,  Mex,  ,     .  .    ^,       „     ^  .  , 

D-OOA-36121-37:  Oickman  watershed,  Little  Siouk  flood  prevention..  1 

O-DOA-36125-37:  Simon  Run  watershed.  Pottawattamie  Counties.     1 

D-OOA  62015-48:  Proposed  timber  harvest,  Tonto  Working  Circle,    2 

Tonto  National  Forest,  Ariz.  ^         .    ^.  -^  , 

D-DOA -82034-55:  Eis  on  Suislaw  National  Forest  herbicide  program..  1 

D-DOA  61048-55:  Mount  Asniand  chairlift  No,  2,  Oregon 2 

D-DOA-61041  55:  Eis  on  Pelican  Suite  winter  sports  site,  Oregon 3 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

D-OOC-89091-35;  Construction   of  Sabine   River  diversion.   Lake    2 

Charles,  La.  .,       .       ^    .        ,  ..  i 

O-OOC-89082-54:  North  Greenwood  West  storm  dram  prolect J 

D-DOC-«9075-65:  Expo  74 i,--v-U \ 

D-DOC-81079-O0:  Harborview  Park/parking  structure.  Washington Z 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

O-OOD-89025-OO:  Coal  procurement  policies^ 2 

D-O0D-8401O-00:  Pacific  craienng  experiments J 

D-OOD-84009-00:  Advanced   ballistic  reentry  systems  radioactive    I 

sensors.  , 

D-DOD-84008-00:  Over  tne  horizon  radar  system l 

D-000-24C35  21 :  Wastewater  treatment  facilities.  Tyndall  AF8 1 

D-OOD-10019-05:  Naval  SuDmarme  Base,  New  London,  Conn...  3 

D-DOD-11016  24:  Keesler  Air  Force  Base  runway    extension,  MiJ-  2 

sissippi.  „  , 

D-DOD-11015-21:  Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Fla I 

0-OOD' 11014-40:  Project  Diamond  Ore,  Montana i 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

0-001-02026-35:    L972  Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  and  gas  general  2 
lease  sale — offshore  eastern  Louisiana, 

D -DO I -6 1025 -00;  Potomac  Heritage  Trail..- ---.-  { 

0-001  01016-11:   Strip    mined    area    reclamation    and    recreation  1 

D-OOl  61044-18:  Eno  Park  area  acquisition,  Durham,  N.C i 

D-OOI-61047-31:   Proposed   mastei    plan.    White   Sands    NaUonal    2 

Monument.  ^  „    ,.     j  i 

D-OOI-36117-36:  South  Fork  watershed,  Pawnee  and  Richardson    l 

Counties,  .  , .    ,  , 

O-OOI-61039-43:  PrcDOsed  wilderness,  Yellowstone  National  Park 1 

0-001 -6 1038-43:  Proposed  master  plan  lor  Yellowstone  Park,.. I 

D-OOl  61036-S3:  Proposed  Tetons  Wilderness,  diand  Teton  Park 1 

0-O0I-61051-43   Proposed  master  plan.  Urand  Teton  National  Park.  1 
0-001-89077-46:  Diablo  Canyon  desalting  pro)ect,  San  Luis  Obispo    Z 

County,  Calif. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

D-OOT  50088-12:  Bridge  across  Pataosco  River.  Md .;-•-.-■••  } 

D -DOT  41280-00   Proposed  geneial  guidelines  foi  the  consideration  l 

ot  economic,  social,  and  environmental  etiecu  of  highway  pto)ects. 

O-DOT-!1181-05    Reconstruction  ot  Route  86.  Vernon-Tolland,  Conn,  i 

0  00T4U54  05:      Interstate     84,      Manchester-Bolton-Coventry-  3 

Andover,  Columbia,  Conn 

0  DOT  412;2  00:  Project  Manati-Ciales,  leiocation  of  highway  PR-149.  i 

D-DOT -(1236-07:    Second    Avenue    pioiect.     New    York-UGT-44,  2 

Manhattan  ,.„,,  ^      i.uv        o 

D-DOT  41182-07:  Suniise  Highway  extension  Suffolk  County  N.Y.      I 

D  DOT  41169  12:  Maryland  Route  235  0,8  mile  north  of  Hollywood    1 

0-OOT  '41158-12:  Dualization  of  Maryland  Routes  2  and  4,  Calvert    1 

D-Do't -41128-15:  Route  33  proposed  Lehigh  Street  viaduct  Rich-    1 

D-OOT  41260-11:  L,R.  16059.  Secaoi  (Cook  Forest  State  Park),  Pa...  1 

D-D0T-»1235-U:L.R.  1142.  Centie  County,  Pa  ..  -  --_-.  Z 

O-OOT-41172  12:  Alternate  Route  58  from  Big  Stone  Gap  to  Ap-  i. 

palachia  Wise  County.  Md,  ,-   .j   n      c.   ■     ■  o 

D  DOT  51143  24:  Gulf  Central  Airport,  Stenms  Field,  Bay  SL  Louis,  i. 

0-OOT  50091  19:  Proposed  Ash  Slurry  pipeline  bridge  across  Edisto    2 

River,  S  C,  „  _  , 

0-OCT  41299-21:  State  Road  71,  Jackson  County,  Fla } 

D-DOT  41264  19;  Rutherford  Road  to  Greenville.  S.C.- { 

0  DOT  41214-20   State  Road  95.  Escambia  County,  Fla 1 

D-OOT^1182  22:  Elmore  County  relocate  Alabama-14,  Wetumka  to    2 

Talladega,  Ala.  „        ,.     „,  ^  i 

0-OOT  41223  18:  Newton  eastern  urban  loop,  Catawba,  N.C 1 

0-DOT  41217-21:  State  Road  516.  Brevard  County,  Fla     1 

0  OCT  41216-21   State  Road  20,  Washington  County.  Fla J 

0-DOT  41215-23.  Project  F  024-3<  ),  Putnam  County.  Tenn } 

0  DOT  41227  17,  AP0127  (43)  Pike-Le!cher  Counties,  Ky I 

0  DOT  41226-18:  US221  Ashe  County,  NC...  „■---} 

0-OOT  41225-21:  State  Road  20  FAS  Route  IC   Walton  County.  Fla...  I 

D-DOT-41224  21:  State  Road  20  (U  S  27),  Taylor  County,  Fla 1 

D-DOT  51149-24   Jackson  Municipal  Airport.  Jackson.  Miss... Z 

0  DOT  51144-19,  Fairfield  Counlv,  Wmnsboro  Airport  S.C...- 2 

0  DOT  41263-20:  F-022  1(4)  Spalding-Butts  Counties.  Ga...._. 1 

D  OCT  41243-23  Graingei  County  relocation  ot  State  Route  32,  Tenn.  Z 

D  DOT  41228-21:  Stale  Road  699,  Pinellas  County.  Fla 1 

D-DOT  41233-29:  Interstate  230  (upgrading),  Wood  County,  Ohio 1 
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Identifying  number  and  title 
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comments 


D  OOT-41232-27:  I  55  rest  area.  Will  county.  Ill -„  •■ --^-j- 

D  DOT  41205  29:  Township  Road  No    107  (Oregon  Roed),  Wood 

D  DOT -41176  28:  US,  30  (improvement)  Allen  County,  Ind     

D  DOT  4P.59  29- State  Route  62  7  607,  La*rence  County,  Ohio 

D -DOT -40964  27    FA  Route2,  Winnebago  County,  III     . -.......-. .- 

D  DOT  51140-28:  Kokomo Municipal  Airport,  Howsffl  County,  ina...-. 
D-OOT-51139-27.  Litchfield  Municipal  Airport,  Montgomery  County, 

Dd6T-51138  30:  Waseca  Municipal  Airport,  Waseca  County,  Minn.... 

D-OOT  "il  137-30-  Fosston  Municipal  Airport  Pjtk  County,  Minn 

D-OOT-51130-25    Gladwin  Airport,  Gladwin  County,  Mich.-    ------- 

D  DOT  50093  27     Willow   Springs   Road    Bridge   replacement  (^A^ 

119),  Cook  County,  III  ^       ^  „    _       »i,ji,„j 

D  DOT  50O89  25      HigriAay-prioge-Tittabawassee    R-ver,    Midland 

D  O0T^12"'r29:  FAS  Route  145-STH  60-STH  143  CTH  %,'■  Wash- 

I'lgton  County   Wis, 
D-D0T411912;   LaSalleCounlv,  FA  Routes*   Illinois         ,      .     v' 
D-DOT  41230- 29    U.S    Route  3jS  and  US,  Route  68  (relocation), 

D  ^m^'^hi^'l'l   f  A    Route  45  fMannheim  Road),  Lake  Street  to 

Irving  PafK  Road.  Cook  County.  Ill  ^      d    .<    r..„.h«i. 

D  DOT  41203  29,  SR    252  (relocation)  Columbia  Road,  Cuyahoga 

D  D°OT -41 193-25:  M-21  relocation,  Lapeer  and  St    Clair  Counties, 


Mtch 

D  oOT' 51155-25;  Marlette  Airport,  Samlac  County,  MjCh      

D  DOT  51148-29   Cuyahoga  County  Airport  Cleveland   Ohio 

D  DOT  51146  30    Aiti<in  Municipal  Airport,  AitKin  County,  Minn 

D-OOT  51145  2"  Edgar  Counlv  Airport,  '"'"O'^- -■--„,.;,--  .-^---,- 
D  ^)0T  41257  34    SUte  Highway  350  from  proposed  SH121  south  ot 

I  D-DOl  41213  32'  Avery  Drive  in  Tulsa  and  Sand  Springs,  Okla., 
intersection  ot  Highways  51  and  97         ,  ..     „     , 

D  DOT -4 1199  38    K  7  Johnson  and  Wyandotte,  Kans 

D  OOT-41197  39    Routes  J  ana  M,  Reynolds  Cjuntv,  Mo 

D  DOT -51142  36    Grant  Municipal  Airport,  Grant,  Nebr..  

D  D0T-il266  38  (SF)  54  48  F  C38  2(20)  ^"'«™"4oji"tv  !(.«-.. 
D-DOT-11249  36  S  126(6),  Hayes  Center  North,  S  -2(5)  Trenton-N. 

D-OOT  4124'  3"    Linn  Count*,  US.  151.  Iowa      .         >,-.-•---: 

D-DOT  412;«  36  F  2(21)  and  F  246(19)  Dawson-Falls  City.  Nebr.... 
D-D0T412I8  38,89S  1567(1),  Shawnee  County,  Kans..  .  .^^. 
D  DOT  41200  3?;  Johnson  County,   K-"  highway  from   1-35  north 

through  Olathetc  proposed  K  10  and  K-12, 
D  DOT  41165  41    Hignway  F5OQ2(O5)910  for  5tti  St..  North,  Grand     3 

D  -0°Ot'4P57'54;  South  272d  St,  interchange,  Washington  ,     1 

D-OOT  41221-56   l-IG -SON  2(38)12C  East,  Glenns  Ferry,  Idaho I 

D-OOT -41220  57:  Homer  fast  Road,  Alaska ^ 

D-OOT -41148-57;  Fish  Creek  Road,  Alaska... ' 

FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

D-FPC -89056-12.  Authority  to  import  Algerian  LNG,  Cove  Point,  Md.  2 
D-FPC  O7036-00:  Application  lor  new  license    York  Hayen  project     1 

O-FPC-05373  15;   Application  for   new  license,   Dan   Rivers,   Inc..    2 

D^Pn7048-23,  Geo.g.a  Power  Co  ,  Lloyd  Shoals  ptoiect,  Geo'S''-  -  2 

D-FPC  05350  19;  Project  2534  Georgia  ana  South  Carolina,  Tullulah  I 

and  Tuealo  Rivers                                             ^.      ,.      .       i„   r  i 

D~FPC  05372  18    Nantahala  project,  Macon  and  Clay  Counties,  N   L.  1 

D-FPC  05371  20     Application   tor   lelicensing,  Georgia   Power   00.,  I 

Flint  River  project  No   1218  Georgia               ,  w„  9«^rrnw  Wmt  1 

D-FPC  05374  30   Braineid  hydroelectric  project  No.  2533-Crow  wing  i 

D-FPc"o3b22'"3"5;    Michigan-Wisconsin    Pipe    Line   Co.,    Lacassine    2 

^"^'^'  GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

D-GSA-21021  5    4:  Proposed  disposal  of  Naval  Supply  Center,  Wash-  1 
ington. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 

D-HEW-84007  33.  National  Center  for  Toxicological  Research,  Pine    1 

D-HEW^5046ri    Proposed  construction  of  Community  College  of    2 
Delaware  County,  Pa, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

D-HUD  65040  16;  Fori  Lncoln  urban  'e'^e*'' Pf^lff'    ■,- ..„i- W  V ""  7 
D-HUD  85044-07;  Proposed  new  community  ot  Welfare  isiano,  ix.t  ..  i 
D-HUD  65043-07    Proposed  new  community.  Lysander.  Ononoaga    i 
County,  Syracuse,  N  Y, 
NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

D-NAS-12011-00:  Space  shuttle  program I 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

D-TRE  90025  W   Proposal  for  imposition  of  a  tax  on  sulfur  emission.  2 
D-TRE-90026-00:  Proposed  approval  of  polyvinyl  liquor  bottles. i 

TENNESSEE  VALLEY   AUTHORITY 

D-TVA-06038-23:  Watts  Bar  nuclear  plant  units  1  and  2,  Tennessee.     I 
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APPENDIX  II 


PROPOSED  FEDERAL  REGULATIONS  [ O^^^'CH^^Oj^fg^.^  *"^  '^^"^°  "^*"'*  ***^  '• 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

R-DOA-90047-00:  Revocation  and  suspension  of  grazing  permits..        1 
R-DOA -90046 -00.  Forest  Service-Use  ot  pesticides  and  ohemicMS     1 
on  national  forests,  national  grasslands,  ana  administered  by  tne 
Forest  Service 
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APPENDIX     II-      DEFINm0^f     OF     COOES     FOR     THE 
GEKERAL  NATVRE  OF  EPA  COMMENTS 

(1)  General  Agreement / Lack  of  Objec- 
tions: The  Agency  generally: 

(a)  Has  no  objections  to  the  proposed  (vc- 
tlon  as  described  In  the  draft  Impact  state- 
ment: 

(b)  suggest  only  minor  changes  In  the 
proposod  action  or  the  draft  impact  state- 
ment; or 

(c)  has  no  comments  on  the  draft  Impact 
statement   or  the  proposed   action. 

2)   Inadequ'lte  Information: 

The  Agency  feels  that  the  draft  Impact 
statement  does  not  contain  adequate  Infor- 
mation to  assess  fully  the  environmental  Im- 
pact of  the  propof«ed  action.  The  Agency's 
comments  call  for  more  Information  about 
the  potential  environmental  hazards  ad- 
dressed In  the  statement,  or  ask  that  a  po- 
tential envlri-nmentitl  hazard  be  addressed 
since  It  was  not  addressed  In  the  draft  state- 
ment. 

i3)    Major  Changes  Necessary: 

The  Ageiicv  iieUeves  that  the  proposed  ac- 
tion, as  described  in  the  draft  Impact  state- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ment.  needs  major  revisions  or  major  addi- 
tional safeguards  to  adequately  protect  the 
environment. 

(4)    Unsatisfactory: 

The  Agency  believes  that  the  proposed  ac- 
tion la  unsatisfactory  because  of  Its  poten- 
tially harmful  effect  on  the  environment. 
Furthermore,  the  Agency  believes  that  the 
safeguards  which  might  be  utilized  may  not 
adequately  protect  the  environment  from  the 
hazards  arising  from  this  action.  The  Agency 
therefore  recommends  that  alternatives  to 
the  action  be  analyzed  further  (Including  the 
possibility  of  no  action  at  all). 

APPENDIX    m:    SOtTRCIS   FOR   COPHS   OF   EPA 
COMMENTS 

A.  Director,  OfBce  of  Public  Affairs,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  401  M  Street, 
S.W  .  Washington,  D.O.  20460. 

B  Director  of  Public  Affairs,  Region  I. 
Envlronn.ental  Protection  Agency,  Room 
2303.  John  P.  Kennedy  Federal  Building, 
Boston.  Massachusetts  02203. 

C.  Director  of  Public  Affairs,  Region  11. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Room  847, 
26  Federal  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York  10007. 


June 


27, 


1972 


D.  Director  of  Public  Aflalrs.  Region  in. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Curtis 
Bldg.,  Dth  and  Walnut  Streets,  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania  19106. 

E.  Director  of  Public  AiTalxs.  Region  IV, 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Siute  30o', 
1421  Peachtree  Street,  N.E..  Atlanta,  Georgia 
30:J09. 

P.  Director  of  Public  Affairs.  Region  V.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  1  N.  Wacker 
Drive.  Chicago.  Illinois  60606. 

a.  Director  of  Public  Affairs,  Region  \l, 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  1600  Pti- 
terson  Street,  Dallas,  Texas  75201 . 

H.  Director  of  Public  Affairs,  Recion  VII. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  1735  Balti- 
more Street.  Kansas  City,  Mlssotirl  64108. 

I.  Director  of  Public  Affairs,  Region  VIII. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Lincoln 
Tower,  Room  916,  1860  Uncoln  Street  Den- 
ver, Colorado  80203. 

J.  Director  of  Public  Affairs,  Region  IX, 
EUivtronmental  Protection  Agency,  100  Cali- 
fornia Street,  San  Francisco,  California  94102. 

K.  Director  of  Public  Affairs,  Region  X.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  1200  6th  Ave- 
nue, Seattle,  Washington  98101. 


SUMMARY  OF  102  STATEMENTS  FILED  WITH  THE  CEQ  THROUGH  APRIL  30,  1972  (BY  AGENCY) 
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Agency 


DfflRieZ'* 
laraeNHt 

on  wtilch 

no  final 

102's  have 

yet  been 
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Final  102's 

on  legislation 
and  actions 


Total  actions 

on  wliich 

Final  or 

dratt  102 

statements 

for  Fe<i«ral 

actions 

have  been 

received 


Agriculture,  Department  of 

Aopalacflian  Regional  Commission. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Commerce,  Departmentot 

Defense,  Oapjitment  of 

4ir  Force 

Array 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

Navy 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission. 
Environmental  Protection  A?en£y.. 

Federal  Ptjwer  Commission 

General  Services  Administration... 

HEW,  Oepartment  of 

HUD,  □eqartment  ot 

Interior,  Departmentot 


65 
1 

40 
6 
4 
9 
5 
199 
5 
3 
9 

45 

13 
5 

10 

se 


123 

0 

43 

7 
3 

4 
9 
339 
9 
0 

14 
7 

28 
2 

24 

50 


18S 

1 

83 
13 

7 

13 

14 

438 

14 

3 

23 
52 
41 

7 

34 
136 


Agency 


International  Boundary  and  Water  Ccmmi&sion- 

United  States  and  Mexico 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Justice,  Department  ot 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission 

National  Science  Foundation _ 

New  England  River  Basins  Commission 

Office  ofScience  and  Technolcgy 

Pacific  Northwest  River  Basins  Commission 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Transportation,  Department  o(.. 

Treasury,  Department  of 

U.S.  Postal  Service 

U.S.  Water  Resources  Council 

Veterans'  Administration 

Total 


Total  actions 

on  whicit 

Draft  102's 

final  or 

lor  actions 

draft  loe 

on  which 

statements 

no  final 

tor  Federal 

102's  have 

Final  102's 

actions 

vet  been 

on  legislation 

have  been 

received 

and  actions 

received 

2 

4 

2 

0 

1 

1 

12 

n 

n 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

7 

8 
859 

15 

837 

1,6» 

4 

3 
0 

0 
0 

1 

8 

8 

1 

1 

1.  381 

1.552 

2,933 

SUMMARY  OF  102  STATEMENTS  FILED  WITH  THE  CEQ  THROUGH  MAY  31,  1972  (BY  PROJECT  TYPE) 


AEC  nttdMr  development 

Aircraft,  ships,  and  vehicles 

Airports --- 

Buildings 

Bridge  uermits 

Defense  systems 

Forestry...    .-:•-- 

Housing,  urban  problems,  new  communities. 

International  boundary 

Land  acquisition,  disposal 

Mass  transit 

Mining --- 

Military  installations 

Natural  gas  and  oil: 

Drilling  and  exploration 

Transportation,  pipeline 

ParKs,  *ildlife  retuges,  recreation  facilities. 

Pesticides,  herbicides 

Power 

Hydroelectric 

Nuclear 

Ottier 

Transmission 


Draft  state- 

ments tor 

actions  on 

Total  actions 

which  no 

on  which 

final 

Final 

final  or 

statements 

statements  on 

dratt  state- 

have yet 
been  filed 

legislation 
anrf  act  ions 

ments  have 

been  taken 

2 

20 

22 

1 

5 

6 

41 

179 

220 

6 

8 

14 

12 

9 

21 

3 

3 

6 

6 

4 

10 

9 

13 

22 

5 

2 

7 

10 

34 

44 

1 

4 

5 

4 

4 

8 

10 

15 

25 

5 

5 

10 

10 

5 

15 

49 

17 

66 

14 

18 

32 

42 

8 

50 

37 

21 

5> 

14 

8 

22 

8 

12 

20 

Railroads 

Roads 

Plus  roads  through  parks 

Space  programs 

Waste  disposal: 

Detoxification  ot  toxic  substances 

Munition  disposal 

Radioactive  waste  disposal 

Sewage  facilities 

Solid  wastes 

Water: 

Beach  erosion,  hurricane  protection.... 

Irrigation 

Navigation 

Municipal  and  Industrial  supply 

Permit  (Refuse  Act,  dredge  and  fill)... 

Watershed  protection  and  flood  control 

Weather  modification 

Research  and  development 

Miscellaneous , 

Total 


Dratt  state- 
ments tor 
actions  on 
which  no 
final 
statements 
have  yet 
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Final 

statements  on 

legislation 

and  actions 

ToUl  actioes 
onwklck 
final  or 
dralt  state- 
ments have 
been  takto 

2 

1 

614 

48 

7 

2 
3 
1 

10 
0 

23 

10 

116 

6 

1 

282 

5 

12 
18 

3 

621 

1,235 

153 

201 

2 

9 

7 

9 

2 

5 

5 

6 

8 

18 

3 

3 

6 

29 

17 

27 

70 

186 

11 

17 

12 

121 

6 

13 
403 

11 

12 

24 

29 

47 

1,381 

1,552 

2,933 

June  27,  1972 

OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration estimates  that  as  many  as 
100,000  Americans  may  die  as  the  result 
of  occupationally  related  diseases  each 
year— twice  the  number  estimated  by 
Ralph  Nader's  health  research  group. 

Dr.  Sidney  Wolf,  director  of  Ralph 
Nader's  health  research  group,  had  es- 
timated that  50,000  deaths  per  year  were 
due  to  occupational  disease.  This  esti- 
mate was  announced  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  for  the 
A*dvancement  of  Science  in  Philadelphia 
last  December. 

Wolf.-  figure  was  based  on  different 
studies  oi  coal  mmes,  chemical,  uranium 
mines  and  other  industries  and  was  at  the 
time  considered  to  be  extremely  high. 

Now  we  have  this  startling  admission 
by  the  Nixon  administration  which 
demonstrates  that  millions  of  workers 
literally  risk  their  lives  by  entering 
.America's  plants  and  factories. 

The  administration's  estimate  of  100,- 

000  occupationally  related  deaths  a  year, 
was  contained  in  its  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  on  implementation  of  the  1970 
Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act. 

On  the  basis  of  nonviolent  occupation- 
ally  related  deaths  among  metsil  miners, 
smelters,  and  lu-anium  miners  the  re- 
port estimates  that  100,000  such  deaths 
occur  each  year.  The  major  conclusion 

01  the  administration's  report  on  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  are: 

Occupationally  related  injuries  have  In- 
creased 29 'c  tluring  the  past  decade. 

Some  state  and  local  Ecovcrnments  have 
done  nothing  in  the  field  of  occupational 
health  and  safety. 

During  appro.Kimately  14,000  inspections  in 
1971  by  the  Lat>or  Department  for  violation 
of  occupational  lieaith  and  safety  stand- 
ards, 35.000  specific  violations  have  "been  un- 
covered. 

The  goal  of  assuring  a  safe  and  health- 
ful work  place  for  the  nation's  workers  .  .  . 
cannot  be  done  quickly. 

Limited  fimding  and  the  adminstra- 
tions  disinterest  in  the  problem,  are  cost- 
ing the  lives  of  100,000  workers  a  year. 

Until  the  Nixon  administration  places 
human  life  above  industry's  profits,  tens 
of  thousands  of  Americans  will  continue 
to  needlessly  die. 

The  adminstration  only  requested  $98 
.million  in  this  year's  budget  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  Occupational  Health  and 
Safely  Act  while  union  leaders  proposed 
the  expenditures  of  at  least  $166  million 
for  the  program.  The  labor  unions  and 
the  Ni.xon  adminstration  have  had  a  run- 
ning battle  over  the  adequacy  of  en- 
forcement of  the  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Act.  The  unions  have  charged 
the  Federal  Government  has  caved  in  to 
the  demand  of  industry  by  delaying  im- 
plementation of  tough  standards  on  the 
amount  of  asbet^tos  contained  in  the  at- 
mof-phere  of  asbesto.s  plants  until  1975. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  has  been  fully  documented  that  high 
levels  of  asbestos  cause  asbestosls  and 
lung  cancer  which  takes  the  Uves  of 
thousands  of  American  workers  each 
year.  But.  the  interests  of  big  busmess 
are  much  more  important  to  the  Nixon 
administration  than  the  health  and  even 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  American 
workers. 
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AIR   FORCE   PERSONNEL  IN   FLOOD 
RESCUE  EFFORTS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  26,  1972 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing letter  is  self-explanatory.  I  am  also 
enclosing  the  list  of  those  Air  Force  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  men  that  distin- 
guished themselves  during  the  recent 
flood  in  South  Dakota. 

These  men  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  action  beyond  the  call  of  duty  and 
their  eEforts  certainly  reflect  credit  on 
themselves  and  the  Air  Force: 

JrxE21,  1972. 
Representative  Jack  Kemp. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Kemp:  I  have  lived  In  BuiTalo 
for  three  years  and  although,  as  an  Ecgilsh- 
inan.  I  have  not  TOted  I  hope  you  i,^-lll  not 
mind  my  regarding  you  as  my  representative 
and  asking  your  help.  In  fact,  you  met  my 
wife  at  a  Westminster  Jiuilor  Parish  I'onch- 
eon  a  year  or  so  ago,  although  I  don't  imagine 
vou  remember. 

We  recently  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in 
napld  City.  South  Dakota  on  vacation  when 
the  flood  iilt.  We  spent  some  time  chest  deep 
in  water  holding  up  our  two  children  with 
only  a  small  tree  for  protection  from  the 
force  of  the  flood  and  the  danger  of  debris. 
Our  strength  was  virtually  spent  when  six 
men  Irom  the  nearby  Air  Force  Base  came 
through  200  yards  of  water  at  great  personal 
risk  to  rescue  us.  In  particular,  the  leader- 
ship and  bravery  of  Captains  Soil  and  Knut- 
son  were  Instrumental  In  bringing  us  to 
safety.  All  six  then  went  back  into  the  water 
and  saved  others. 

I  have  -written  to  Colonel  Reed  at  Ells- 
worth Air  Force  Base,  the  mens  commander, 
sending  a  check  for  an  Air  Force  rharlty  and 
asking  some  official  commendation  for  these 
men;  if  possible,  the  Air  Force  Medal,  hope- 
fully for  aU  six  and  certainly  fcr  Captains 
.Soil  and  Knutson. 

I  am  writing  to  you  because  I  felt  that 
you  might  be  able  to  make  some  mention  of 
this  in  the  appropriate  official  places  and 
improve  the  chances  that  these  men  w::: 
receive  the  commendation  they  richly  de- 
serve. I  have  been  able  to  identify  all  six  and 
enclose  a  list  of  names,  rank,  etc.  Thanking 
you  in  anticipation  for  your  help. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Norman  Baker. 
Associate    Professor,    Vice    Chairman, 
History. 

List  of  OrncERS  .^ND  Men' 
Captain  Vincent  S.  Soil,  Jr.,  Serial  Number 
.-03507696. 

Captain  Gordon  R.  Knutson,  Serial  Num- 
ber 483429511. 

Staff  Sgt.  Walter  .\ndrews.  Serial  Number 
:61383,'501. 

A  1   C  Charles  A.  Hefner.  Serial  Number 
429020205. 


Airman  David  E.  Waliher,  Serial  Number 
35S463975. 

.•Vlrman  Robert   B.   Powers,   Serial   Number 

203150677. 


NIXON'S  BEST  YEAR     1972 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF  n.LiNo:s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVTS 

Monday,  June  26,  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr,  Speaker,  many 
people  have  been  wondering  what  the 
outlook  for  1972  is  until  the  end  of  the 
year. 

J.  A.  Livingston,  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing financial  columnists  and  analysts 
of  the  country,  has  written  an  article: 
"1972:  Nixon's  Best  Year.'  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  my  colleagues  will  be  Interested  in 
having  Mr.  Livingston's  opinion  which 
he  has  formed  from  a  concensus  of  56 
forecasters  who  responded  to  liis  mid- 
year questionnaire. 

:From  the  Washington  Star,  June  25.  1972] 

1972:  Nixon's  Best  Yeah 

(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

"President  Nixon's  best  year." 

That's  what  economists  forecast  for  ".972 
at  the  begmnlng  of  the  year,  and  now  they 
forecast  it  again — but  with  greater  emphaeis 
and  assurance. 

Records  will  be  set  in  Orrss  Natl-nal  Prod- 
uct, Industrial  production,  rorporate  ex- 
penditures on  new  plant  and  equipment, 
housing  starts,  weekly  earnings,  retail  sales, 
corporate  profits,  and — as  you  might  expect — 
in  WaU  Street. 

The  Nixon  bull  market,  which  started  in 
May  1970,  ■will  work  to  new  highs  by  Decem- 
ber and  move  upward  during  1973— but  at  a 
restrained  pace. 

That's  the  consensus  -^f  56  forecasters  who 
responded  to  my  midyear  questionnaire. 
Though  their  occupational  backgrounds  are 
diverse — the  economists  are  ass.jciated  with 
corporations,  banks,  labor  unions,  universi- 
ties, research  organizations,  government, 
and  Wall  Street  houses — they  are  unanimous 
in  promising  President  Nixon  "prosperity" 
fcr  his  electioneering. 

But  their  unanimity  doesn't  extend  to 
Nixon's  other  economic  objectives.  Only  12 
expect  that  Phase  2  wage-and-pnce  regula- 
tions will  succeed  in  getting  inflat..i:  down 
to  less  than  3  percent  by  December.  Only  U 
believe  ttiat  year-end  employment  will  be  in 
the  "neighborhood  of  5  percent  "  which  I 
construe  to  mean  5,2  percent  or  less. 

So  Nixon's  Democratic  opponent  will  be 
able  to  charge  that  the  president  saved 
Americans  from  the  difficult  choice  of  high 
unemployment  versus  high  inflation  by  giv- 
ing them  both! 

The  group  expects  the  unemployment  rate, 
now  5.9  percent,  to  diminish  slowly — to  5.5 
percent  in  December  and  then  to  5,2  per- 
cent in  June  1973. 

.\s  for  the  cost  of  living,  the  annual  rate 
of  increase  la  forecast  at  3,5  percent  from 
now  to  December  and  at  4  percent  from 
then  to  June  1973.  Undclylng  assumption: 
The  Price  CJommlssion  and  P.^y  Board  will 
not  be  able  to  suppress  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures generated  by  bumper  production,  em- 
ployment, and  wages. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Nixon's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  CEA)  fore- 
cast that  the  1972  Gross  National  Product 
would  rise  by  $100  blUlon  to  approximately 
$1147blUlon. 

The  economists'  consensus  Isn't  far  from 
that  at  $1,144  billion   But  the  mix — how  the 
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increase  is  attained— differs.  The  respond- 
ents foresee  ;e8s  growth  and  more  inHattou 
tbBn  the  CEA.  as  yovi  can  see: 

CEA  lind  economists 
(In  percent) 

Growth   - - f 

Inflation —  3-2& 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

taxes    from    »63.7    billion    to    $b6.6    bUUon. 
Moreover,  profits  are  expected  to  continue  to 

rue,  reaching  $61.4  bUllon  In  1973. 


5.5 
3.8 


Consequentlv,  1973  will  be  another  year  of 
•prosperltv  with  inflation.'  The  consensus 
ca)ls  for  the  same  rale  of  growth— 5.5  ".—as 
this  year,  but  the  mflatljn  rate  will  decline 
onlv  a  trifle — 3.6'":   .is  aealnst  3  K''  ' 

As  might  be  expected,  improvement  in 
business  since  January  has  emboldened  the 
forecasters,  and  thev  boosted  their  1972  pro- 
j'ectlons  Examples:  Hotislng  starts  from  2.- 
oeo.lXK)  to  2200000:  automobile  sales  from 
10.5    to    10  rt   million:    corporate   prcftts   Alter 


THE   HONORABLE   GORDON 
CANFIELD 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NXW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday.  June  20,  1972 
Mr  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  a 
deep  ?ense  of  loss  that  I  mourn  the  un- 
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timely  passing  of  an  old  and  valued 
friend,  Gordon  Canfield.  who  was  as  well 
a  former  Member  of  this  House  and 
dean  of  the  New  Jersey  congressional 
delegation. 

I  was  privileged  to  have  known  Gordon 
as  a  dear  friend  and  as  a  man  of  ability, 
compassion,  and  courage.  It  was  these 
qualities  which  stamped  his  service  in 
the  House  and  endeared  him  to  his 
constituency. 

While  no  words,  no  prayers  can  possi- 
bly convey  the  .sense  of  sorrow  of  those 
who  knew  him.  I  wish  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  my  deep  sentiment* 
and  .sympathy  to  his  wife,  Dorothy,  and 
to  Gordon's  family. 


SENATE— Wednesday,  June  28,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  William 
B.  Spong.  Jr  ,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Virginia. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-     pore.  Without  objection,  the  nominations 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered,     are  considered  and  confinned  en  bloc. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DD  .  offered  the  follo%ving 
prayer : 

Eternal  Father,  with  Thee  we  begin 
this  day  and  with  Thee  we  shall  end  it. 
Watch  over  all  who  labor  here.  Guide  our 
thoughts  and  guard  our  lips.  Remember 
us  even  when  we  forget  Thee.  In  all  our 
toil  strengthen  us,  in  debate  grant  us 
magnanimity,  in  irntation  give  us  pa- 
tience, in  confusion  give  us  clear  insight, 
in  provocation  restrain  us,  in  weakness 
renew  us.  and  in  all  our  decisions  give 
OS  Thy  higher  wisdom.  May  all  that  is 
done  advance  the  cause  of  justice  on 
earth  and  be  m  accord  with  Thy  will.  And 
when  at  length  we  rest,  give  us  the  peace 
of  the  righteous  whose  minds  and  hearts 
are  fixed  on  Thee. 

Through  Him  whose  name  is  above 
every  name.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF   ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr    Ellenderi 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read   the  following  letter; 

U.S.  Senati. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  June  28,  1^72. 
To  the  Senate 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  offlciai  duties,  I  appoint  Hon  Willwm  B 
Spono.  Jr..  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Virginia,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence 

.\L:tN     J      ElXENDER. 

President   pro   tempore 

Mr.  SPONG  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  tiif  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  June  27.  1972,  be  dispen.sed 
with. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
[X)re.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Marlon  T.  Ben- 
nett, of  Man'land,  to  be  an  associate 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Cotu-t  of  Claims. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  noting  the  confirmation 
of  Marion  T.  Bennett,  of  Maryland,  as 
an  associate  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  long  been  a  commis- 
sioner and  lias  had  much  experience  in 
the  area  of  Federal  justice  and  Federal 
judicial  administration.  He  is  extremely 
well  qualified.  He  is  a  former  colleague 
of  many  of  us  in  the  other  body. 

I  am  delighted  that  he  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  this  nomination,  and  I  con- 
gratulate him. 


U.S.  COURTS 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominatioas 
in  the  U.S.  courts. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


LEGISLATR'E  SESSION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  tiie 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE  TO  RESUME 
CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  3010  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on 
tomorrow,  following  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  imder  the 
standing  order,  the  Senate  resume  con- 
sideration of  S.  3010,  a  bill  providing 
for  the  continuation  of  programs  au- 
thorized under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964,  and  that  the  unfinished 
business,  S.  3390,  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  remain  in  a  temporarily 
laid  aside  status  until  disposition  oi  S. 
3010  cr  the  close  of  business,  whichever 
is  the  earlier. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE  TO  CONSIDER 
THE  DEBT  LIMITATION  BILL  TO- 
MORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  on  tomor- 
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row  if  the  bUl,  S.  3010,  is  disposed  of 
by  that  time,  or  if  it  is  disposed  of  at 
some  point  during  tomorrow,  after  its 
disposition,  the  Senate  then  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  debt  limit  bill. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE  TO  RESUME 
CONSIDERATION  OP  S.  3010  ON 
FRIDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on  Friday 
next,  following  disposition  of  the  bUl 
making  appropriations  for  public  works, 
HR.  15586,  if  the  Senate  has  not  yet 
disposed  of  S.  3010  by  that  time,  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  3010  and  that  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. S.  3390,  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  remain  in  a  temporarily  laid  aside 
status  until  S.  3010  is  disposed  of,  or  im- 
til  the  close  of  business  on  Friday  next, 
whichever  is  the  earlier. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE  TO  CONSIDER 
DEBT  LIMITATION  BILL  ON  FRI- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  if  S.  3010  is 
disposed  of  by  Friday  next,  or  during  that 
day,  that  the  debt  limitation  bill  then  be 
taken  up  and  that  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, S.  3390,  remain  in  a  temporarily 
laid  aside  status  until  disposition  of  the 
two  measures,  or  imtil  the  close  of  busi- 
ness that  day,  whichever  is  the  earUer. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE  TO   CONVEN^E 
AT  9  A.M.  ON  SATURDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Friday 
next,  June  30,  1972,  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  imtll  9  a.m.  on  Saturday 
morning,  July  1,  1972. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson  I  is  now  recognized  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

'The  remarks  Mr.  Nelson  made  at  this 
point,  on  the  introduction  of  S.  3758,  on 
the  dissemination  of  news  and  other 
matter,  are  printed  in  the  Record  under 
Statements  on  Introduced  BlUs  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  Is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


CORPORATE  SECRECY 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
originally    scheduled     to     testify     this 


morning  before  the  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee on  Monopoly.  The  meeting 
was  postponed.  The  material  I  wanted 
to  present  to  the  committee  is  of  such 
critical  importance  that  I  have  asked 
for  this  time  to  present  it  to  the  Senate 
and  to  disseminate  it  before  further 
hearings  of  the  subcommittee. 

In  collecting  information  from  large 
corporations,  the  Government  is  some- 
what hke  the  wizened  little  raountameer 
who  had  seven  big,  strapping  sons.  He 
txjasted  that  they  never  disobeyed  him. 

"Of  course,"  he  added,  "I'm  right  care- 
ful what  I  ask  them  to  do." 

The  Congress  has  usually  been  "right 
careful"  not  to  ask  Fortune's  500  largest 
companies  questions  they  do  not  want  to 
answer.  The  job  of  information  collecting 
has  often  been  delegated  to  commissions. 
They  have  been  "right  careful"  too.  And 
Congress  has  not  maintamed  oversight 
over  the  commissions.  Instead,  the 
regulated  companies  keep  the  commis- 
sions imder  continuous  surveillance. 

A  commission  runs  a  formidable  gaunt- 
let when  it  does  decide  to  try  to  gather 
more  information  from  companies.  Dur- 
ing the  1960'6  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission prepared  a  questionnaire  on 
ownership  and  interlocks  which  it 
planned  to  submit  to  the  Nation's  1.000 
largest  corporations.  The  questionnaire 
went  over  to  the  Budget  Bureau.  The 
Budget  Bureau  sent  it  to  industry  ad- 
visory committees.  Members  of  the  in- 
dustry advisor>'  committees  came  up  to 
the  HUl  and  obtained  a  prohibition  on 
expenditures  for  the  survey.  So  it  was 
never  made. 

When  the  chairman  of  another  com- 
mission was  testifying  this  spring.  I 
asked  if  the  OMB  and  its  industry  ad- 
\-isory  committees  were  giving  him  any 
trouble.  He  said  not.  Like  the  old  moim- 
talneer,  he  was  being  "right  careful' 
about  the  questions  he  asked  Industry. 

BANKS    IN    BROADCASTING 

Collection  of  data  on  financial  concen- 
tration is  so  inadequate  that  the  Govern- 
ment becomes  ludicrous  in  its  feeble  ef- 
forts to  determine  facts  and  enforce  laws 
and  regulations.  Last  month,  for  exam- 
ple, when  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  liberalized  Its  rules  on  bank 
ownership  of  broadcast  companies,  it  ad- 
mitted that  banks  were  violating  the  old 
rules,  and  that  the  Cominlssion  did  not 
know  the  extent  of  violations  because  it 
did  not  have  current  data. 

Under  the  old  FCC  rules,  one  party 
generally  could  not  hold  more  than  1 
percent  of  a  broadcast  company's  stock. 
Under  the  new  rule  the  1 -percent  limit 
applies  to  individuals,  but  the  limit  is 
raised  to  3  percent  for  a  mutual  fund  and 
5  percent  for  a  bank. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  Commission 
believes  concentration  of  economic  pow- 
er among  individuals  is  five  times  as 
dangerous  as  concentrating  that  power 
among  banks.  The  Commission's  rules 
had  been  blatantly  disregarded  by  the 
banks,  and  instead  of  enforcing  the  rtiles 
the  Commission  simply  rewrote  them. 
And  it  gave  the  banks  3  years  to  comply 
with  the  new  5-percent  rule.  Then  the 
banks  may  come  in  and  get  a  10-percent 
limit. 


The  FCC  properly  holds  that  whoever 
controls  the  right  to  determine  how  stock 
is  voted  is  the  owner  of  the  stock.  He  is 
the  proprietary  owner,  as  differentiated 
from  the  beneficial  owner  who  gets  the 
dividend.  In  relaxing  the  rules  on  bank 
concentration  of  ownership  the  FCC  re- 
leased data,  3  years  old  and  furnished 
by  bankers,  which  showed  the  wholesale 
disregard  then  of  the  1 -percent  rule.  A 
survey  of  19  banks  showed  that  among 
them  individual  banks  controlled  more 
than  1  percent  of  the  stock  of  25  broad- 
cast companies,  more  than  3  percent  of 
the  stock  of  15  companies,  more  than  5 
percent  of  the  .^tock  of  nine  companies, 
and  one  "bankcaster  "  had  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  stock  in  a  station. 

I  think  it  is  pertinent  to  point  out  here, 
Mr.  President,  that  substantial  author- 
ities consider  a  5-percent  voting  interest 
in  a  widely  held  company  to  be  control- 
ling if  the  other  votes  are  scattered.  It  is 
also  pertinent  to  your  study  that  the 
FCC  did  not  name  the  banks  which  had 
these  excess  holdings  in  broadcast  com- 
panies. Furthermore,  the  FCC  order  was 
preceded  by  a  closed  administrative  con- 
ference, on  September  1.  1970,  attended 
by  five  Commissioners.  .'~ix  bankers,  and 
three  FCC  staff  members. 

I  shall  submit  for  the  Record  the  FCC 
order  of  June  21,  just  a  week  ago,  trans- 
ferring control  of  WTCN  teletision — 
channel  11 — in  Minneapolis,  from  Ciis- 
Craft  Industries  to  Metromedia.  Com- 
missioner Johnson,  in  his  dissent,  states 
that  at  least  two  cf  the  major  holders 
of  Metromedia  stock  are  in  patent  viola- 
tion of  the  Commission's  multiple  own- 
ership rules. 

The  problem,  he  says,  "is  that  the 
Commission's  ownership  reports,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  are  not  providing  the 
relevant  information  on  institutional 
holdings  of  broadcast  stock.  Somewhere 
in  the  foggy  past  there  was  an  effort  un- 
derway to  revise  the  Commission's  own- 
ership reporting  form.  Perhaps  that  ef- 
fort needs  to  be  revived." 

I  shall  also  submit  for  the  Record  the 
FCC  "order" — it  is  hardly  the  proper 
term — which  relaxed  the  rules  on  con- 
centration of  ownership  by  unnamed 
banlts  following  the  secret  conference. 
The  "order''  was  adopted  May  9;  the 
docket  is  No.  18751.  The  order  Includes 
the  dissenting  opinion  by  Commissioners 
Johnson  and  Bartley. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
two  FCC  orders  above  referred  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr.  Nel- 
son 1 .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  A.  i 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Pi-e&ident.  John- 
son and  Bartley  say  in  their  dissent  that 
"one  looks  in  vain  in  the  majority  docu- 
ment for  any  discussion  of  the  important 
issues  concerning  institutional  ownership 
of  the  stock  of  other  compames.  "  And 
that  is  a  key  issue,  which  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss: the  horizontal  influence  of  institu- 
tional investors  across  an  entire  indus- 
tr>-  and  the  entire  economy. 

VOTING  RIGHTS  CXJNCENTRATEB 

The  massive  institutional  investors' 
study  report  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
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change  Commission,  which  was  printed 
last  year  as  House  document  92-64.  al- 
most came  to  grips  with  the  problem. 
The  study  analyzed  concentration  of 
stoclchol dings  of  the  230  largest  institu- 
tional investors  in  the  800  largest  com- 
panies listed  with  the  New  York  tmd 
American  stock  exchanges  or  traded  ex- 
clusively over  the  counter.  The  study  did 
not  name  the  banks,  insurance  compa- 
nies, investment  houses,  and  other  in- 
stitutional investors.  But  it  named  the 
companies  in  which  these  institutional 
investors  had  sole  voting  rights  and  par- 
tial voting  rights  to  stated  percentages  of 
slock.  And  this  study  showed  that  vari- 
ous combinations  ol  irom  one  to  three  of 
the  230  institutional  investors  had  sole 
voting  rights  to  at  least  10  percent  of 
the  stock,  in  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
620  largest  companies. 

Here  ttre  some  of  the  companies  in 
which  one,  two.  or  three  institutional  in- 
vestors vote  at  least  10  percent  of  the 
stock: 

Procter  &  Gamble. 

Sears.  Roebuck. 

Ford  and  Chrysler. 

Two  oil  companies — Gulf  and  Stand- 
ard of  Indiana. 

Three  drug  companies — Upjohn,  Parke 
Davis,  and  A.  H.  Robins. 

Four  insurance  companies — Aetna  Life 
and  Casualty,  Hartford  Fire  Insurance. 
Connecticut  General  Insurance,  and 
Fanners  New  World  Life. 

And  so  on,  including  six  airlines — 
Eastern.  TWA,  United,  National,  Delta, 
and  Northwest. 

CHASE      MANHATTAl*     AIKI-tNES 

Let  us  look  at  corporate  secrecy  and 
monopoly  m  the  airline  industry.  We  got 
into  that  situation  last  year  during  hear- 
ings on  advisory  committees  before  tiie 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee. The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  set 
up  a  finance  advisory  comjmttee.  It  held 
us  first,  meeting,  not  in  a  Govennnent 
office,  but  at  Chase  Manhattan  in  New 
York.  The  chairman  was  one  of  Chase 
Manliattan  5  298  vice  presidents.  Two 
members  of  the  advisory  committee  were 
associated  with  Rockefeller  family  and 
associates.  The  others  were  tied  by  Inter- 
lock to  Chase,  which  is  the  major  creditor 
lor  five  of  the  nine  local  service  carriers. 

The  proceedings  of  this  Government 
advisory  committee,  dominated  by  one  fl- 
iiancial  group,  were  closed  to  the  press 
and  the  public.  The  committee  did  not 
keep  a  transcript.  It  kept  brief  minutes, 
wWch  «;how  that  at  its  very  first  meet- 
ing tiie  advisory  committee  agreed  to 
'make  recommendations  on  the  proce- 
dural and  philosophical  conduct  of  the 
board's  business." 

With  control  of  the  credit  and  the  fi- 
nancial advisory  comanittee  apparatus 
those  are  some  pretty  heavy  connections 
between  one  bank  and  one  key  industn-' 
right  there,  before  getting  to  the  question 
of  stock  control. 

Significant  blocks  of  airline  stock  are 
held  by  Cede  &  Co.,  which  Is  a  pseu- 
donym used  by  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. I  shall  discuss  that  situation 
later  and  I  am  sure  that  Richard  Ney,  the 
following  witness,  will  have  some  In- 
formative comments  on  the  role  of  the 
exchange. 


The  point  I  want  to  make  here  is  that 
the  failure  of  regulatory  commissions  to 
obtain  and  disclose  adequate  Information 
on  ownership  and  control  of  stock,  com- 
bined with  many  companies'  refusal  to 
divulge  information,  leads  to  erroneous 
conclusions  on  the  extent  of  concentra- 
tion. 

The  CAB  requires  airlines  to  Include 
in  their  annual  report  to  the  agency  only 
those  persons  or  institutions  holding 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  capital  stock. 
Reports  filed  with  the  CAB  by  airlines 
state  that,  as  of  the  end  of  last  year. 
Chase  Manhattan  held  6.5  percent  of 
the  stock  in  TWA,  9  percent  of  the  stock 
m  Eastern,  8.4  percent  of  the  stock  in 
National,  and  7.5  percent  of  the  stock  in 
American. 

No  Chase  Manhattan  holdings  were 
listed  by  Northwest,  United,  and  Western. 

Nevertheless,  Chase  Manhattan  holds 
more  than  6  percent  of  the  common  stock 
in  each  of  these  three  airlines,  according 
to  letters  I  received  recently  from  those 
companies. 

Chase  holds  6.86  percent  of  the  stock 
in  Northwest.  7.26  percent  In  Western, 
and  8.57  percent  in  United.  The  bank 
holds  the  stock  through  two  or  more 
nominees  m  each  Instance. 

Furthermore,  American  advised  me 
that  three  nominees  for  Chase  Manhat- 
tan, among  the  company's  top  30  stock- 
holders, hold  a  total  of  9.1  percent  of  the 
company's  stock.  The  only  one  of  those 
three  nominee  accoimts  which  was  re- 
ported to  the  CAB  was  the  one  contain- 
ing more  than  5  percent  of  the  total 
voting  stock. 

United,  in  its  report  to  the  Board,  sim- 
ply says  that  100  percent  of  the  stock  is 
held  by  UAL,  Inc.  It  is  a  holding  com- 
panj'.  and  it  is  the  holding  company 
through  which  Chase  controls  the  big 
block  of  stock. 

Now  it  could  be  that  some  of  these 
holdings  were  acquired  since  the  annual 
reports  were  filed  by  the  airlines  with  the 
CAB.  But  it  may  also  be — as  was  defi- 
nitely the  case  in  some  situations  which 
I  shall  later  discuss — that  all  the  hold- 
ings of  one  institutional  investor  were 
not  consolidated,  but  were  simply  di- 
vided among  several  nominee  accounts 
so  that  they  became,  for  reporting  pur- 
poses, invisible. 

TIME   MAGAZINE   AND  THB   INVISIBlj:   MORGAN 
GUA«ANTY   TRUST 

These  nominees,  or  street  names,  are 
a  massive  instnunent  of  deception,  freely 
osed  by  most  large  Institutional  Inves- 
tors. Last  fall  I  was  browsing  through  the 
October  11  issue  of  Time  magazine.  It  in- 
cluded a  report  filed  In  accordance  with 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970, 
which  required  listing  "the  identl*'v  of 
the  corporation  and  stockholders  there- 
of" holding  1  percent  or  more  of  the 
stock  of  Time,  Inc. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  Time  magazine  of  Octo- 
ber 11.  1971.  which  includes  a  list  of  the 
principal  stockholders  of  Time  magazine 
according  to  its  ov^ti  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exliibit  B.) 


Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
be  noted  that  some  of  the  stockholders 
are: 

Carson  &  Co.,  Box  491.  Church  Street 
Station,  N.Y.; 

Powers  &  Co.,  Box  1479,  Church 
Street  Station ; 

Tegge  &  Co.,  also  Box  1497.  Church 
Street  Station. 

We  have  all  heard  of  political  meet- 
ings in  a  phone  booth — now  it  looks  as 
though  we  are  having  stockholders' 
meetings  in  a  post  oflBce  box. 

Here  are  some  more  of  Time's  major 
stockholders,  according  to  Time: 

Chetco,  at  35  Congress  Street,  Boston. 

Ferro  &  Co.,  at  the  same  address. 

Cede  &  Co.,  Box  20,  Bowling  Green 
Station,  N.Y. 

Pace  &  Co.,  Box  926,  Pittsburgh. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  you  try  to  call 
any  of  these  listed  owners  of  Time  you 
will  just  confuse  the  telephone  operator. 
She — or  possibly  he — cannot  find  them 
in  the  phone  book  or  the  files. 

If  you  are  a  U.S.  Senator  and  write 
to  these  nominees,  the  odds  are  that  you 
will  not  get  a  reply.  I  wrote  to  five  of 
them  and  received  responses  from  two. 
The  response  from  Chetco  came  from 
National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston, 
which  said  Chetco  "represents  our  client, 
a  diversified  open  end  investment  com- 
pany"— mutual  fund — which  the  bank 
did  not  name. 

The  letter  to  Pace  &  Co.  was  an- 
swered by  a  senior  vice  president  of  Mel- 
lon National  Bank  &  Trust.  He  told  me 
that  Pace  &  Co.  is  a  partnership  nom- 
inee of  the  personal  trust  department  of 
Mellon,  that  it  was  formed  in  1963  and 
that  there  are  six  members  of  the  part- 
nership, each  of  whom  is  either  an  ofQcer 
or  employee  of  the  bank.  He  stated  that 
stock  listed  as  Pace  &  Co.  is  voted  by 
any  one  of  the  unnamed  partners,  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  transmitted 
by  the  trust  investment  committee  of 
the  trust  department  of  the  bank. 

Now.  as  you  know,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  way  to  match  up  these  street  names 
and  the  institutional  investors  which  use 
them.  You  use  the  nominee  list,  published 
annually  for  the  past  20  years  by  the 
American  Society  of  Corporate  Secretar- 
ies at  9  Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York 
City,  N.Y.,  and  so  closely  held  by  the 
society  that  It  was  denied  last  year  to 
a  newsman,  an  attorney  In  a  rate  case, 
and  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
staff.  So  I  put  It  In  the  Congressional 
Record — June  24,  1971,  No.  98.  part  2. 
Subsequently  the  society  decided  to 
sell  It.  So  now  you  can  get  it  from 
the  society  for  $20,  or  the  Government 
Printing  Office  for  25  cents,  or  from  my 
office  for  nothing. 

By  using  the  nominee  list  in  conjunc- 
tion ^xith  Time's  list  of  principal  owners 
you  can  trace  Chetco  and  Ferro  through 
Shawmut  Bank  to  the  Fidelity  F'lmd.  Cede 
&  Co..  as  I  noted  before,  is  an  agent  for 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

And  what  about  those  three  principal 
ovraers  with  the  box  office  numbers  at 
the  Church  Street  Station,  Carson  & 
Co.,  Powers  &  Co.,  and  Teggee  &  Co.? 
The  nominee  list  traces  all  of  them  to  the 
same  bank,  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust. 
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So  although  Morgan  Guaranty  holds 
three  principal  blocks  of  stock  In  Time, 
and  although  other  institutional  Inves- 
tors are  named  in  its  ownership  report, 
there  is  no  reference  whatsoever  by  Time 
to  its  financial  relationship  ^\ith  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust. 

BANK    DOMINATION    OF    ELECTRIC    rTILITIES 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  largest 
and  possibly  the  most  important  Industry 
In  the  country,  electric  utilities.  The  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  asks  tlie  210 
major  investor-owned  utilities  to  list 
their  10  top  voting  stockholders  in  their 
annual  reports.  Some  utilities  do  list  the 
proprietarv  owners.  Others  do  not— and 
the  FPC  does  not  do  anything  about  it. 
The  FPC  is  one  of  those  "right  careful " 
comniLssions. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  .some  utilities' 
disregard  of  the  Commission's  question 
I  have  included  in  my  presentation  the 
ownership  report  filed  this  year  bv  Pub- 
lic Service  Co.  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
FPC  Chairman's  home  State.  As  you  see, 
most  of  the  'owners"  are  streetnames, 
without  even  the  street  or  post  office  box. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaiiimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  list  of  owners  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  as  exhibit 

C. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  C.) 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  1970 
ownership  reports  of  electric  utilities, 
used  in  conjimction  with  the  nominee 
list,  show  that  14  banks  are  each  among 
the  10  top  stockholders  of  10  or  more 
utilities. 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  using  four 
different  names,  appears  among  the  top 
10  stockholders  of  42  utihties. 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust,  using  13 
different  nominees,  appears  among  the 
top  10  of  41  utilities. 

Manufacttirers  Hanover  Trust,  using 
five  different  nominees,  appears  among 
the  top  10  of  31  utilities. 

First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
using  eight  different  nominees,  appears 
among  the  top  10  of  29  utilities. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust.  Boston, 
using  eight  different  nominees,  appears 
among  the  top  10  of  21  utilities. 

Bankers  Trust  of  New  York,  using  eight 
nominees,  is  among  the  top  10  stockhold- 
ers of  20  utilities. 

The  other  banks  listed  among  the  top 
10  stockliolders  of  10  or  more  utilities 
are  New  England  Merchants  National 
Bank,  Bank  of  New  York,  Northwestern 
National  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  United 
States  Trust  of  New  York.  Continental 
Illinois  National  Bank  and  Trust  of 
Chicago.  Girard  Trust  of  Philadelphia, 
National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston,  and 
Chemical  Bank  of  New  York. 

All  except  Girard  used  more  than  one 
nominee.  And  let  me  emphasize  that 
some  utilities  report  the  bank  rather  than 
the  nominee,  or  both. 

I  shall  cite  two  examples  of  how  use 
of  nominees  imderstates.  while  hiding, 
concentration  of  economic  power  in  the 
utility  industry. 

CITIBANK'S    AND    PRUDENTIAL'S    HIDDEN    VOTES 

Carolina  Power  and  Light — whose 
chairman  is  the  immediate  past  presi- 


dent of  Edison  Electric  Institute,  trade 
association  of  the  investor-owned  utili- 
ties— listed  among  its  top  10  stockhold- 
ers three  nominees  for  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York.  But  the  bank  it- 
self was  nowhere  listed  in  the  ownership 
report,  which  is  exhibit  D.  Citibank's 
nominees  are  Stuart  &  Co..  Thomas  k 
Co..  and  King  &  Co. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
ownersliip  report  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  as  exhibit  D. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  D.) 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  example  I  will  use  is  Virginia  Elec- 
tric &  Power.  According  to  Its  ownership 
report  filed  with  the  FPC  last  year  it£ 
largest  stockholder  was  Merrill  Lynch. 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith,  with  just  over 
a  million  shares,  and  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Co.  was  second,  with  580,000. 
Wrong  in  both  instances. 

Through  three  separate  nominees, 
listed  among  the  top  10  stockholders 
along  with  the  bank.  First  National  City 
Bank  holds  almost  W'z  million  shares. 
But  Citibank  has  some  other  blocks  that 
do  not  show  in  the  top  10.  Citibank  itself 
states  that  it  holds  and  votes  1,808,000 
shares  of  "Vepco  stock.  And  a  'Vepco 
voter  list  made  available  in  a  rate  case 
this  year  shows  Cede  &  Co.  holding  more 
than  2  million  shares. 

Prudential's  annual  report  shows  that 
it  has  about  a  quarter-million  more 
shares  in  Vepco  than  the  utility's  re- 
port shows.  I  asked  the  FTC  to  check 
the  discrepancy.  It  referred  the  querj' 
to  Vepco.  Vepco  said  that  by  over- 
sight it  had  failed  to  credit  Pioidential 
with  30,000  shares.  That  still  left  a  dis- 
crepancy of  more  than  200.000  shares. 
Vepco  finally  found  them,  in  six  nomi- 
nee accounts.  Let  me  read  you  the  names 
of  these  nominees  for  Prudential: 

Fiveco,  Forco,  Octo,  Oneco.  Treco  and 
Twoco. 

It  has  been  9  months  now  since  I  wrote 
Chairman  Nassikas  on  this  Vepco  mat- 
ter, suggesting  consolidated  reporting  in 
the  name  of  whoever  controls  the  stock. 
I  sent  a  copy  of  that  letter  to  the  Assist- 
ant -Attorney  General  for  Antitrust.  I 
guess  they  are  being  "right  careful"  in 
deciding  how  and  when  to  make  a  sub- 
stantive reply. 

The  fact  that  a  bank  holds  stock  in 
some  trust  capacity  does  not  necessary 
mean  that  the  bank  controls  the  voting 
of  that  stock.  But  this  is  often  the  case, 
according  to  studies  by  the  SEC,  which 
I  mentioned,  and  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  The  Patman  com- 
mittee surveyed  more  than  13.000  em- 
ployee benefit  accounts  managed  by  43 
banks  and  fomid  that  in  about  82  per- 
cent of  the  cases  the  managing  bank  is 
the  sole  trustee  of  the  employee  bene- 
fit fund. 

THE    NEW    YORK    STOCK    EXCHANGE,    ALIAS    CEDE 
tl    CO. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  ma- 
chinery holds  awesome  amounts  of  stock. 
Cede  &  Co.,  nominee  for  the  exchange, 
is  listed  among  the  top  10  stockholders 
by  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  210  ma- 
jor electric  utilities  reporting  to  the  FPC. 

Sometimes    stockholders   think    they 


have  voting  rights  and  find  out  that  the 
exchange  establishment  has  them.  P\)r 
example,  a  Seattle  attorney  bought  400 
shares  of  Boeing  early  last  year.  He  left 
his  shares  in  care  of  his  brokerage  firm 
and  went  to  this  year's  annual  meeting. 
carrying  a  letter  from  his  broker  stating 
that  he  held  and  could  vote  his  stock. 
But  Boeing  told  him  that  liis  and  the 
rest  of  his  broker's  shares  had  been 
transferred  to  the  Central  Certificate 
Service,  which  is  operated  by  the  Stock 
Clearing  Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  alias  Cede  &  Co 
The  stockholder  objected  and  Boeing 
ejected  him  from  the  meeting. 

I  have  an  article  and  two  financial 
columns  which  appeared  in  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  on  this  matter,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  use- 
ful to  supply  them  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record.  I  would  like  to  include  also  for 
the  record  correspondence  I  have  had 
with  exchange  officials  regarding  Cede  k 
Co.  and  voting  procedures.  I  hope  the 
committee  will  look  mto  that  .-subject 
closely.  "When  companies  report  that 
Cede  k  Co.  has  voting  powers  and  Cede 
&  Co.  spokesmen  say  it  does  not,  I  think 
someone  should  find  out  who  is  casting 
the  ballots. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle and  the  correspondence  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks as  exhibit  E. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  E.) 

RIGGED    ELECTIONS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  when 
you  get  down  to  bedrock  in  this  business 
you  see  the  fatal  fiaw  in  the  system.  The 
corporate  election  process  in  .\merica 
today  is  as  rigged  as  elections  are  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  outcome  is  as  pre- 
dictable. The  accompanying  propaganda 
is  as  self-serving. 

Consider  the  procedures  for  an  an- 
nual stockholders'  meeting.  The  agenda 
and  the  candidates  are  determined  well 
in  advance  by  the  corporate  management. 
It  polices  the  election.  It  chooses  the  au- 
ditors. Great  effort  and  considerable  ex- 
pense, months  prior  to  the  meeting,  are 
required  to  obtain  consideration  of  the 
most  modest  proposals  that  have  been 
offered  by  management.  If  the  attempt 
to  get  a  candidate  or  an  i.s.sue  on  the 
ballot  is  successful,  identification  of  the 
voting  stockholders  and  timely  commu- 
nication with  them  is  difficult  or  impossi- 
ble. The  proxies  of  a  few  key  institutional 
investors  decide  the  election,  which  is 
then  publicly  construed  by  the  corpora- 
tion publicists  as  a  ringing  endorsement 
of  its  past  activities  and  a  mandate  to 
continue  doing  whatever  it  decides  to  do. 

The  flaw  is  secrecy,  the  remedy  dis- 
closure. 

The  equipment  and  procedures  now 
designed  to  service  assets  can  and  should 
be  altered  to  provide  ready  access  to  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  individtials 
empowered  to  vote  the  principal  blocks 
of  stock  In  major  corporations.  That  in- 
formation should  be  compiled,  kept  up- 
to-date  and  be  broadly  available. 

I  am  sure  that  if  the  Government 
Printing  Office  prints  a  corporate  own- 
ership report  it  will  become  one  of  the 
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best  sellers  the  OPO  ever  issued.  The 
report  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
regulatory  commissions  and  the  Justice 
Department  in  enforcing  regulations  and 
antitrust  law. 

And  it  is  a  necessary  tool  for  persons 
who  want  to  work  for  orderly  change 
within  the  system.  The  Congress  wisely 
decided  to  require  regular  reporting  of 
insider  transactions  by  individuals,  as  a 
safeguard  against  manlpiilation.  The 
stockholdings  of  individual  officers  and 
directors  of  companies  are  required  to  be 
reported  in  their  own  names.  E>o  we 
really  hold  financial  institutions  and 
other  corporations  above  the  individual, 
so  that  the  corporation's  voting  powers 
are  secret,  while  the  individual's  are  not? 
I  thmlt  not. 

CORPORATE     OWNERSHIP     REPORT    ACT 

I  intend  to  draft  a  corporate  owner- 
ship report  act — I  suppose  it  will  be 
called  CORA.  I  want  to  introduce  it  this 
year,  Mr.  President,  so  that  agencies  and 
other  interested  parties  can  comment  on 
it  and  prepare  for  hearings. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  do  not  pro- 
pose identification  of  the  beneficial  own- 
ers of  stoclc.  the  people  or  institutions 
who  receive  the  dividends,  even  though 
their  investments  are  sizable.  What  the 
public,  the  stockholders,  the  regulators 
need  to  know  is  the  identity  of  the  pro- 
prietary owners — the  voters — of  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  stock. 

The  corporate  ownership  report  I 
suggest  should  portray  a  company's  fam- 
ily tree — and  their  principal  voting 
stockholders — and  the  parents  and  de- 
scendants, the  holding  companies  or  con- 
glomerates above  it  and  the  subsidiaries 
beneath.  Standard  references  on  who 
owns  whom  are  tricky.  For  example,  some 
of  ihe  country's  biggest  compainies  do  not 
appear  in  Fortune's  index  of  the  largest 
companies.  But  some  of  their  subsidi- 
aries do. 

National  Tea  is  listed  as  the  13th  larg- 
est retailing  company  by  Fortune.  Na- 
tional Tea  is  owned  by  Loblaw  Grocete- 
rias Co.  which  is  controlled  by  George 
Weston.  Limited,  neither  of  which  make 
Fortune's  list. 

National  Bank  of  North  America  is 
ranked  33d  among  commercial  banking 
companies  by  Fortune,  which  does  not 
mention  the  bank's  owner.  CTT  Financial 
Corp. 

The  case  of  Jefferson  Pilot  Is  most  In- 
teresting. It  does  not  make  Fortune's 
list.  At  least  one  of  its  subsidiaries  does. 
It  is  Jefferson  Standard  Life  Insurance. 
Jefferson  Pilot,  I  should  perhaps  add, 
Is  not  a  rock  group.  It  is  a  holding  com- 
ptmy  which  owns  two  insurance  com- 
panies, two  television  stations,  three  ra- 
dio stations,  a  real  estate  concern,  half 
interest  in  a  cable  television  companj' 
and  lately  entered  mutual  funds  and 
publishing.  It  Is  also  the  principal  stock- 
holder in  North  Carolina  National  Bank, 
which  m'^de  the  Fortune  list. 

Some  companies  argue  that  disclosure 
of  principal  stockholders  or  even  their 
nominees,  would  somehow  be  harmful,  a 
breach  of  fiduciary  responsibility.  My 
proposal  is  designed  to  provide  anonym- 
ity for  beneficial  owners  of  stock,  such  as 
employees  or  pensioners,  but  disclosure 
for  the  proprietary  owner  who  votes  it. 


And  my  proposal  is  also  strengthened  by 
the  willingness  of  some  major  companies 
to  reveal  principal  stockholders  even 
though  their  principal  competitors  chose 
not  to  disclose. 

This  spring,  after  verifying  with  the 
SEC  that  it  could  not  provide  a  list  of 
the  30  top  stockholders  of  several  major 
industrial  corporations,  I  asked  the  cor- 
porations to  provide  the  information  on 
a  voluntary  basis. 

Two  auto  manufacturing  companies — 
Chrysler  and  Ford — supplied  the  infor- 
mation. General  Motors  did  not. 

One  oil  company— Mobil — supplied  the 
information.  Two  oil  companies — Stand- 
ard of  New  Jersey  and  Texaco  did  not. 

Nor  did  IBM  and  ITT. 

I  had  to  write  a  foUow-up  letter  to  get 
even  a  negative  response  from  ITT.  Per- 
haps the  first  letter  was  shredded. 

The  information  supplied  by  the  four 
cooperating  corporations,  all  of  which  are 
to  be  commended  for  voluntary  disclo- 
sure, show  the  same  pattern  of  concen- 
tration of  bank  and  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change holdings  that  exists  in  the  elec- 
tric power  industry. 

Also,  as  in  the  electric  utility  industry 
study,  the  reports  of  the  four  industrial 
corporations  showed  that  concentration 
of  ownership  was  understated  through 
use  of  various  nominee  accounts  by  the 
same  bank. 

For  example.  General  Electrics  report 
on  the  lop  30  included  three  nominees 
for  Bankers  Trust. 

Chr>'sler  showed  three  nominees  for 
Chase  Manhattan. 

Ford  showed  four  nominees  for  First 
National  City  Bank. 

Mobil  showed  four  nominees  for  Mor- 
gan Guaranty  Tnist. 

So  the  'top  30"  may  actually  be  the 
■top  20"  or  so. 

And  Sigler  &  Co.,  nominee  for  Manu- 
facturers Hanover  Trust — the  bank  em- 
pire that  Peter  Flanigan's  father  built — 
was  listed  as  a  principal  stockholder  by 
all  four  of  the  cooperating  corporations. 

I  have  followed  up  these  requests  for 
voluntary  disclosiu-e  with  similar  letters 
to  several  hundred  other  leading  corpo- 
rations. When  the  answers  to  those  let- 
ters, which  are  not  all  tabulated,  are  in, 
I  would  be  happy  to  share  them,  and 
supporting  material  for  the  other  studies 
I  have  discussed,  if  that  is  your  desire. 

What  I  have  seen  so  far  supports  the 
Patman  committee's  finding  that  at  the 
top  of  the  pyramid  sit  the  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions,  voting  key 
blocks  of  stock  In  their  own  and  each 
other's  institutions  as  well  as  that  of 
other  key  industries. 

WHO   OWNS   SAFEWAT? 

I  want  to  refer  here,  in  closing,  to  just 
one  of  the  responses  to  these  additional 
requests  for  voluntary  disclosure.  The 
response  is  from  Safeway,  which  as  you 
know.  Is  the  second  largest  food  chain 
in  the  country.  The  president  of  the  com- 
pany promptly  supplied  the  Information, 
and  included  with  it  a  recent  issue  of 
Safeway  News  which  carried  an  article 
headlined  'Who  Owns  Us?"  A  copy  of 
which  Is  exhibit  F. 

I  ask  unanimous  consult  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  ray  re- 
marks as  exhibit  F. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  F.) 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
that  nice  picture  of  grandpa  and  grand- 
ma,  and  that  young  couple  with  a  baby, 
portrayed  as  typical  of  many  of  Safe- 
way's  easily  identified  owners,  who  are 
described  as  follows: 

The  retired  ooupl«  on  the  csomer  lot  .  .  , 
the  young  oouple  who  put  a  small  Inherttaaoe 
la  truflrt  for  their  new  baby  .  .  .  the  store 
manager  In  K&naas,  the  maUman  u'ho  serrts 
his  store  and  the  truck  driver  who  brings  hto 
supplies.  They  are  the  farmer  who  sells  ui 
lettuce  and  the  rancher  who  raises  beef.  They 
are  the  local  policeman  and  the  boy  next  doof 
who  is  away  at  college. 

The  Safeway  reporter  also  wrote  about 
the  institutional  Investors: 

Before  you  Jump  up  and  down  about  the 
oonoentratlon  of  owneaishlp  in  a  "few"  hands, 
you  have  to  take  a  look  at  who  these  owners 
are. 

He  pointed  ourt;,  quite  properly,  that 
each  big  "owner"  represents  thousands  of 
investors.  But  then — and  here  is  where 
he  got  Into  deceptive  packaging— he 
wrote  that  117  institutional  Investors  hold 
2  \2  million  shares  of  the  company's  stock, 
about  10  percent  of  the  total. 

But  what  he  did  not  say  was  that  one 
institutional  investor.  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  obviously  not  among  the  117,  holds 
and  votes  almost  10  percent  of  Safeway 's 
stock,  in  Just  one  of  the  three  accounts  of 
that  bank  listed  in  the  top  30  stock- 
holders. '' 

President  Mltch^l  of  Safeway  and  Mr. 
Stantfwi  of  his  staff  were  most  cooperative 
in  verifying  this.  Somebody  at  Chase 
stamped  "Kane  and  Company"  on  a 
proxy  and  that  voted  almost  10  perc«it 
of  the  total  stock. 

Mr.  President,  ownership  and  cmitrol  of 
Safeway  and  many  other  principal  corpo- 
rations have  slipped  into  the  hands  of 
ver>-  few  people.  Corporate  secrecy  dis- 
guises, perpetuates  and  accelerates  their 
control.  They  must  be  identified,  and 
raised  from  low  profile  to  sharp  sil- 
houette, so  that  they  can  be  held  account- 
able to  the  customers  and  stockholders, 
and  to  the  laws  enacted  by  those  of  us 
elected  imder  the  principal  of  "one  man, 

one  vote." 

ExRisrr  A 

[Before  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. Washington,  D.C.,  20554.  PCC 
72-391.  75954.  Docltet  No.  18751,  RM-1460) 
an  the  matter  of  amendment  of  sections 
73.35,  73.240  and  73.636  of  the  Commis- 
sion's rules  relating  to  multiple  owner- 
ship of  standard,  FM  and  television  broad- 
cast stations.) 

Report  and  Order 
Adopted:  May  9,  1972;  Released:  May  11, 
1972. 

By  the  Commission:  Commissioner  Robert 
E.  Lee  concurring  In  the  result;  Commissioner 
Johnson  dissenting  and  issuing  a  .statement 
In  which  Commissioner  Bartley  joins 

1.  The  Commission  has  before  it  for  con- 
sideration the  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Mak- 
ing and  Notice  of  Inquiry  (PCC  69-1286,  re- 
leased November  25.  1969)  and  the  comments 
filed  In  response  thereto.  Comments  were 
filed  by  the  American  Bankers  Association 
(ABA),  the  petitioner  in  this  proceeding  and 
by  American  Broadcasting  Companies,  Inc. 
(ABC);  Broadcast-Plaza,  Inc.  (Travelers'  In- 
surance ) ;    Columbia    Brotidcastlng    System, 
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IOC  (CBS);  Corinthian  Broadcasting  Corpo- 
ration (Corinthian);  General  Electric  Broad- 
MSting  Company.  Inc.  (OE);  RKO  General, 
inc  and  Time-Life  Broadcast.  Inc.  iRKG/ 
Time-LUei;  Storer  Broadcasting  Company 
(Storer);  Taft  Broadcasting  Company 
Tall);  and  WON  Continental  Broadcasting 
company.  Inc.  (WON). 

2  Mso  on  September  1,  1970,  at  the  re- 
auest  of  the  ABA.  an  administrative  con- 
ference was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Com- 
niission  Senior  trust  officers  from  4  large 
banks  orallv  presented  papers  on  various  as- 
pects of  trust  department  operations  and 
rwponded  to  questions  following  the  presen- 
iations  The  ABA  also  submitted.  In  response 
to  the  Notice  of  Inquiry,  certain  statistical 
daU  concerning  (a)  interlocking  directorates 
between  the  banks  and  the  licensees;  and 
(b)  loans  by  banks  to  licensees  in  which  they 
hold  the  power  to  vote  stock  held  In  their 
trust  departments. 

3  Tlie  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making 
solicited  comments  on  the  following  two 
questions: 

A  Is  the  filing  of  trust  agreements  or  ab- 
stracts thereof,  as  required  by  Section  1.613 
(b)  of  the  Commission's  Rules,  necessary  so 
that  the  Commission  wlU  have  adequate  in- 
formation to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Communications  Act 
and  other  Commission's  Rules  and  policy? 
If  such  filings  are  necessary  in  some  cases, 
could  thev  be  dispensed  with  partly  or  en- 
tirely in  others,  for  example  by  the  presump- 
tion'that  unless  otherwise  indicated  a  bank 
holding  as  trustee  has  unqualified  power  to 
vote  and  acquire  or  dispose  of  the  stock  of 
the  licensee  company? 

B  Assuming  that  banks  execute  disclaimers 
of  intention  to  control  the  management  or 
policy  of  a  broadcast  company  as  to  stock 
held  by  the  banks  as  trust  investments  over 
which  they  hold  the  power  to  determine  how 
the  =tock  wlU  be  voted.  Is  the  1%  bench- 
mark specified  In  Sections  73.35(b),  73.240 
(b)  and  73.636(a)  (3)  a  reasonable  and  proper 
standard  as  to  stock  held  by  banks  In  their 
trust  departments,  or  should  a  higher  figure, 
such  as  3%,  be  permitted. 

4  We  shall  treat  with  Question  B  first.  The 
trust  departments  of  banks  are  unique  en- 
titles They  operate  under  the  trust  laws  of 
their  respective  states  and  act  in  a  number 
of  capacities  in  their  fiduciary  functions. 
The  bulk  of  trtist  business  deals  with  the 
management  of  trusts  that  are  created  In 
many  wavs.  For  Instance,  they  hold  pension 
and  profit-sharing  trusts  of  companies  which 
are  created  by  contract.  In  most  of  these 
pension  and  profit-sharing  trusts,  the  bank 
has  the  sole  power  to  control  the  vote  of  the 
stock,  but  there  are  a  few  exceptions  such  as 
a  case  in  which  the  trust  must  Invest  In  the 
commercial  company  that  sets  up  the  trust 
account  by  contract. 

5.  The  remainder  of  trust  accounts  in  the 
trust  department  deal  with  personal  trusts 
and  custody  accounts.  Personal  trusts  cover 
executorships  and  admin Istratorshlps,  tes- 
tamentary trusts,  Intervlvos  trusts  (revocable 
and  irrevocable)  and  guardianships  and  com- 
mittees for  minors  and  incompetents.  They 
must  be  handled  on  an  Individual  basis  and 
the  purposes  of  the  trusts  vary  wldaly.  A 
number  of  these  trusts  have  a  co-trustee, 
and  in  such  cases,  the  bank  acts  as  book- 
keeper-adviser and  has  a  partial  or  whole 
voting  right.  In  the  custody  and  Investment 
advisory  accounts,  the  bank  Is  the  holder  of 
record,  but  the  decisions  are  all  made  by 
the  owner  of  the  trust  assets.  Thus,  the  bank 
Is  a  bailee  agent  that  acts  strictly  on  In- 
structions. 

6.  As  to  the  operation  of  the  trust  ac- 
counts, the  b€«ik  follows  the  terms  of  the 
trust  instrument  from  which  the  trust  was 
created.  Testamentary  trusts  are  created  out 
of  estates  and  are  created  for  two  principal 
purposes:  (a)  deferral  of  tax  consequences 
and  (b)   to  provide  for  the  testators  bene- 


ficiaries. The  other  type*  of  personal  tru«« 
are  created  for  many  purposes  such  as  care 
of  children,  payment  of  child  support,  ali- 
mony or  other  marriage  settlements,  or  s<Mne 
other  specific  purpoee.  In  these  trusts,  the 
bank  quite  often  Is  limited  In  its  Invest- 
ments to  stocks  on  state  approved  Herts.  If 
there  is  no  approved  list  In  the  given  jurls- 
dlcUon,  the  banks  follow  the  "prudent  man" 
rule  based  on  precedents  contained  in  trust 
and  fiduciary  law.  The  ABA  contends,  in  its 
comments  and  In  the  testimony  at  the  ad- 
ministrative conference,  that  banks  acquire 
and  hold  stocks  for  Investment  purposes  and 
not  to  control  the  management  or  policies  of 
a  company,  and.  In  furtherance  of  this  policy 
endorses  the  filing,  by  banks,  of  dlaclalmers 
of  the  Intent  to  control  the  managements  or 
policies  of  such  companies. 

7.  The  Commission  rules  now  in  force  limit 
holdings  to  1  'Tr.  in  companies  that  have  over 
50  shareholders  when  such  1  'r  holdings  in 
companies  exceed  the  maximum  number  of 
stations  permitted  by  the  rules.  These  limita- 
tions are  7  AM.  7  FM  and  7  TV  stations.  As 
to  TV,  the  Interest  in  the  7  TV  stations  may 
not  exceed  an  interest  in  5  \TIF  stations.  At 
the  time  of  the  ABA  filings,  based  on  a  survey 
of  the  19  largest  banks,'  there  wwe  violations 
of  the  l';^  rule  by  banks  that  would  require 
divestiture  of  $976,000,000  Involving  25  com- 
panies. On  the  same  basis,  the  divestiture  re- 
quired by  the  19  banks  at  the  following  per- 
centages would  be; 

At  3% — $256,000,000  (15  companies) . 

At  57r — 84,000,000  (9  companies) 

At  10 'Tr  — 4,000,000  ( 1  company ) . 

■WTiile  we  have  no  data  beyond  the  survey, 
the  foregoing  figures  adequately  indicate  the 
80c^>e  of  the  problems  for  the  purposes  of  our 
decision  herein. 

8.  We  must  also  make  a  threshold  decision 
conoerning  attribution  of  ownership  as  well 
as  aggregation  of  ownership.  As  we  stated  In 
the  prevlotis  proceeding  in  this  case  (Docket 
No.  15627,  released  June  17.  1968.  13  PCC 
2d  357) .  we  reiterate  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  multiple  ownership  rules,  we  will  consider 
the  person  or  entity  that  controls  the  right  to 
determine  how  the  stock  is  voted  as  the  owner 
of  the  stock.  Thus,  in  cases  in  which  banks 
have  any  right  to  vote  the  stock.  Irrespec- 
tive of  whom  the  beneficial  holder  is.  the 
bank  will  be  considered  the  owner  for  the 
purpose  of  the  multiple  ownership  rules. 

9.  As  to  the  question  of  aggregation  of 
stock,  we  vviU  follow  our  attribution  rule. 
Therefore,  in  cases  in  which  the  bank  holds 
any  right,  partial  or  whole,  to  determine  how 
the  stock  win  be  voted,  the  stxxjk  will  be  ag- 
gregated to  the  bank.  For  example.  If  the 
bank  possesses  the  power  to  vote  3?r  of  the 
shares  of  a  given  company  (even  though  It  is 
held  in  1.000  xxnst  accounts),  the  bank  will 
be  considered  to  have  a  3-r  position  in  the 
company.  The  Commission  has  adopted  ag- 
gregation of  ovimershlp  of  stock  in  trust  ac- 
counts where  banks  hold  any  right,  either 
partial  ar  whole,  to  vote  for  the  reason  that 
any  large  position  In  Itself  has  the  potential 
to  be  a  force  in  management  because  banks 
generaUy  vote  the  stock  one  way  The  testi- 
mony in  the  comments  and  at  the  adnalnistra- 
tlve  conference  by  the  trust  officers  clearly 
pointed  out  that  the  banks  i  where  They  hold 
the  sole  power  to  vote)  generally  vote  all  the 
stock  of  a  given  compwiny  in  the  same  way. 
( Transcript,  Administrative  Conference,  page 
27.) 

10.  With  the  questions  of  attribution  and 
aggregation  decided,  and  with  the  scope  of 
divestiture  at  various  percentages  outlines. 
we  now  turn  to  the  question  of  whether  we 
should  raise  the  1  ^r  benchmark  as  it  applies 
to  banks  under  the  foregoing  attribution  and 
aggregation  guidelines.  The  ABA  strongly 
urges  that  the  benchmark  be  raised  to  ICr. 
Travelers  Insurance,  RKO,  Time-Life  and 
WON  all  support  the  10%  position  urged  by 


'  Survey  taken  as  of  April  2   1969. 


the  ABA.  GE,  CB8,  and  ABC  support  a  6% 
position;  Corinthian  supports  a  benchmark 
of  at  least  3%;  and  Taft  and  Storer  urge  an 
increase  In  the  limitation,  but  do  not  state 
a  specific  benchmark.  The  rationale  eet  forth 
by  the  ABA  is  that  aU  existing  presumptions 
of  control  in  statutes  are  at  least  10%  and  as 
high  as  20%.  Specifically  cited  as  a  20  "i 
standard  is  the  alien  control  ownership  pro- 
vision of  Sections  223(d)  and  310(d)(4)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended. 
Urged  as  support  of  the  10%  standard  are 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935  and  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  (as  supplemented  by  state  statutes  in 
California  and  Ohio).  Also  urged  as  a  10% 
support  are  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  Act. 
The  foregoing  10%  standards  deal  with  pre- 
sumption of  control  end  it  is  urged  that  the 
Commission  should  follow  such  10%  stand- 
ard as  a  presumption  of  control. 

11.  The  Securities  Act  of  1934  also  set  a 
lO*^-  standard  for  reporting  of  insider  ac- 
tivities and  possible  corporate  takeovers 
However,  in  December,  1970.  the  "Corporate 
Takeover  Act"  was  enacted  which  now  re- 
quires that  reports  be  filed.  v.lth  minor  ex- 
ceptions when  an  investor  reaches  a  5<^  posi- 
tion in  a  company  rather  than  the  previous 
10%  reporting  benchmark. 

12.  Another  contention  of  the  ABA  Is  that 
any  benchmark  under  10%  will  have  a  clear 
depressing  effect  on  the  broadcast  industry's 
ability  to  raise  needed  capital  In  the  in- 
stitutional money  markets  as  well  as  causing 
severe  hardships  in  divestitures  of  existing 
holdings.  The  parties  that  urged  a  less  than 
10'^  benchmark  based  their  positions  on  the 
same  or  similar  positions  as  those  urged  bv 
the  ABA,  but  the  percentages  urged  would 
have  wiped  out  any  violations  as  to  their  own 
company  The  summary  thrust  of  all  ihi- 
comments  Is  that  Lf  divestiture  is  ordered 
there  wlU  be  an  "overhang"  on  broadcast 
stock  which  would  depress  the  stock,  and 
that  banks  may  well  release  all  broadcast 
stocks  because  of  the  administrative  burdens 
of  attempting  to  comply  with  the  multiple 
ownership  rules 

13  The  Commission  has  considered  the 
questions  raised  In  the  Notice  and  the  testi- 
mony submitted  In  the  comments  and  at  the 
administrative  conference  and  Is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  benchmark  should  be  raised  for 
the  reasons  urged  by  the  parties  With  rare 
exceptions,  the  banks  are  passive  Investors 
who  manage  the  trusts  for  investment  pur- 
poses for  the  beneficiaries  and  not  to  con- 
trol the  management  or  policies  of  a  broad- 
cast company.  To  help  insure  this  passive 
role,  the  Commission  will  reqiUre  a  disclaimer 
by  banks  that  hold  stock  m  an  amount  that 
exceeds  the  reporting  requirements  but  is  less 
than  the  benchmark  contained  in  the  mul- 
tiple ownership  rules.  We  have  examined  the 
various  so-called  "10%  control "  figures  cited 
m  the  above  statutes  and  conclude  that  those 
standards  were  a  legislative  determlnaUon  as 
to  a  particular  indusrty  or  duty,  but  that 
thev  are  not.  ipso  facto,  applicable  to  broad- 
casting. 

In  broadcasting,  one  of  the  greatest  pub- 
lic Interest  considerations  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  diversity  of  programming  and  serv- 
ice. Thus  special  caution  i.<=  warranted.  Based 
on  all  the  facts,  we  conclude  that  an  owner- 
ship Interest  of  5%  by  banks  is  consistent 
with  the  special  caution  required,  will  re- 
quire some  divestiture  but  significantly  less 
than  at  a  3%  benchmark,  provided  an  ap- 
propriate disclaimer  is  filed  and  that  the 
holding  remains  a  passive  one. 

14.  The  first  question  i  Question  A)  In  the 
notice  dealt  with  the  need  for  filing  of  trtist 
Instruments  or  abstracts  thereof  AU  com- 
ments supported  the  tentative  conclusion 
that  such  Instruments  generally  served  no 
useful  purpose  and  that  the  Commission 
could  secure  the  information  in  cases  where 
such  Information  was  necessary  to  the  Com- 
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mission's  processes  We  agree  that  the  per- 
functory nung  of  such  triist  agreements 
»nd  abstracts,  In  the  main,  serve  no  useful 
purpose  because  the  reporting  on  FCC  Form 
S33  (Ownership  Report*  will  Indicate  the 
person  that  has  the  power  to  vote  the  stock. 
As  we  said  above  and  in  Docket  No.  15627 
(the  nmtual  fur.d  proceeding)  we  shall  con- 
sider the  owner  to  be  the  perscn  who  con- 
tn>ls  the  power  to  %-oto  the  stock.  Thus,  we 
shall  generally  dispense  with  the  flllng  of 
the  trust  agreements  as  abstracts  thereof, 
but  will  retain  the  power  to  speclflcally  re- 
quest them  If  circumstances  dictate. 

15.  The  Information  submitted  In  response 
to  the  Notice  of  Inquiry  Indicated  that  theie 
are  at  most  6  cases  In  which  a  bank  official 
was  a  director  nf  one  broadcast  company 
and  that  liame  bank  had  an  Interest  of  1  " 
or  more  In  another  broadcast  companv.  The 
directorship  by  the  bank  official  In  a  broad- 
cast company  would  cause  that  Individual  to 
be  subject  to  the  multiple  ownership  rules 
If  the  banks  numerical  holdings  are  the 
maximum  allowable  by  the  rules.  Thus  we 
«lll  attribute  .<tock  held  by  the  bank  to  the 
bank  official  that  Is  a  director  of  the  broad- 
cast companv  but  not  vice  versa. 

16.  With  respect  to  violations  that  exist 
under  the  revised  benchmark,  the  data  Is 
nearly  three  years  old,  so  tl,L'  extent  of  the 
violations  is  not  currentlv  known.  We  recog- 
nize that  the  trtist  departments  which  hold 
stock  In  violation  of  the  rules  will  have  to 
do  extensive  analysis  of  Individual  trust  ac- 
counts to  meet  legal  and  fiduciary  duties. 
We  therefore  will  give  a  three-year  period  for 
banks  to  bring  themselves  in  compliance 
with  the  revised  standard.  After  that  time, 
any  violations  will  be  dealt  with  based  on 
the  circumstances  preser.t  at  the  time.  This 
may  include  possible  cease  and  desist  pro- 
ceedings, deferral  of  pendii;g  applications 
and  other  .-^uch  appropriate  remedies. 

17.  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  and  pursuant 
to  authority  contained  in  Sections  4(1)  and 
303(r)  of  the  Communications  .^ct  of  1934. 
as  amended,  it  is  ordered.  That  effective 
June  23,  1972,  Sections  1.613,  73.35.  73.240 
and  73  636  of  the  Commission's  Rules  and 
Regtilatlons  are  ameiided  as  set  forth  In  the 
attached  Appendix,  and  the  proceeding  is 
terminated. 

Federal  CoMMXTNicA'noNS  Commission  • 

Ben  F  W.vpix,  Secretary. 

.Attachment ;  Appendix. 

Note:  Rules  changes  herein  will  be  cov- 
ered by  T.S.  1(71) -2  &  the  1972  Edition  of 
Volume  ni. 

Appendix 

I.  Part  1  of  the  Commission's  Rules  and 
Regulations  Is  amended  as  follows: 

1.  In  §  1.613,  paragraph  (b)  (3)  la  amer.ded 
to  read  as  follows: 

5  1.613  Filing  of  contracts. 

■  •  •  •  • 

(b)    •   •   • 

(3)  Any  agreement,  document  or  Instru- 
ment ( 1 )  providing  for  the  assignment  of  a 
license  or  permit  or  (11)  affecting,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  ownership  or  voting  rights 
of  the  licensee's  or  perrnlttee's  stock  (com- 
mon or  preferred,  voting  or  non-voting), 
such  as:  la)  agreements  for  transfer  of 
stock;  (b)  iitstruments  for  the  issuance  of 
new  stock:  or  ic)  agreements  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  licensee's  or  permittee's  stock  by 
the  issuing  licensee  or  permittee  corpora- 
tion. Pledges,  trust  agreements,  optloiis  to 
purchase  stock  and  other  executory  agree- 
ments are  required  to  be  filed:  Proi'ided, 
hoicever,  That  trust  agreements  or  abstracts 
thereof  are  :.ot  required  to  be  filed,  unless 
requested  speciflcally  by  the  Commission. 
Should  the  Commission  request  au  abstract 


•  See  attached  statement  of  Commissioner 
JobnaoQ  In  which  Commissioner  Hartley 
joins. 


of  the  trust  agreement  In  lieu  of  the  trust 
agreement,  the  licensee  or  permittee  will 
submit  the  following  Information  concern- 
ing the  trust:  (1)  name  of  trust;  (2)  dura- 
tion of  trust;  (3)  number  of  shares  of  stock 
owned;  (tf)  name  of  beneficial  owner  of 
stock;  (5)  n»m«  of  record  owner  of  stock; 
(6)  tmme  of  the  party  or  parties  who  have 
the  power  to  vote  or  control  the  vote  of  the 
shares:  and  (7)  any  conditions  on  the  powers 
of  voting  the  stock  or  any  unusual  char- 
acteristics of  the  trust. 

•  •  •  •  • 

II.  Part  73  of  the  Comml.sslon's  Rules  and 
Regtilatlons  is  amended  as  follows: 

1.  In  I  73,35,  NOTES  6.  7  and  8  are  redesig- 
nated NOTES  7.  8  and  9,  respectively,  and 
new  NOTE  6  Is  added,  the  new  NOTE  reading 
as  follows: 

§  73.35  Multiple  Ownership. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Note    6:    In   applying    the    provisions    of 

paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  to  the 
stockholders  of  a  corporation  which  has  more 
than  50  voting  stockholders,  a  bank  holding 
stock  through  Its  trust  department  In  trust 
accounts  need  be  considered  only  If  such 
bank  directly  or  Indirectly  owns  5  percent  or 
more  of  the  outstanding  voting  stock:  Pro- 
vided, the  bank  flies  a  disclaimer  of  Intent 
to  control  the  management  or  policies  of  the 
broadcast  corporation.  Holdings  by  banks 
shall  be  aggregated  If  the  bank  has  any  right 
to  determine  how  the  stock  will  be  voted. 

•  •  •  •  • 

2.  In  Section  73.240.  NOTES  6,  7  and  8  are 
redesignated  NOTES  7,  8,  and  9,  respectively, 
and  new  NOTE  6  Is  added,  the  new  NCTE 
reading  as  follows : 

3  73.240  Multiple  ownership. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Note  6:  In  applying  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  to 
the  stockhcdders  of  a  corporation  which  has 
more  than  50  voting  stockholders,  a  bank 
holding  stock  through  Its  trust  department 
in  trust  accounts  need  be  considered  only 
if  such  bank  directly  or  Indirectly  owns  5 
percent  or  more  of  the  outstanding  voting 
stock:  Prot'ided,  the  bank  flies  a  disclaimer 
of  intent  to  control  the  management  or  poli- 
cies of  the  broadcast  corporation.  Holdings  by 
banks  shall  be  aggregated  if  the  bank  has  any 
right  to  determine  how  the  stock  wlU  be 
voted. 

•  «  •  •  • 

3.  In  5  78,638.  notes  8,  7  and  8  are  redes- 
ignated notes  7,  8.  and  9,  respectively,  and 
new  note  6  Is  added,  the  new  note  reading 
an  follows: 

§  73.638  Multiple  ownership. 

•  •  •  •  « 

Note  6:  In  applying  the  provisions  of 
paragraplis  (a)  (I)  and  (a)  (2)  of  this  section 
to  the  stockholders  of  a  oorjxiratlon  which 
has  more  than  50  voting  stockholders,  a  bank 
holding  stock  through  Its  trust  department 
In  trust  accounts  need  be  considered  only  If 
such  bank  directly  or  Indirectly  owns  5  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  outstanding  voting  stock: 
Provided,  the  bank  files  a  disclaimer  of  In- 
tent to  control  the  management  or  policies 
of  the  broadcast  corporation.  Holdings  by 
banks  shall  be  aggregated  If  the  bank  has 
any  right  to  determine  how  the  stock  will  be 
voted. 


Banks  in  BsoAOCASTiNa 

(In  the  Matter  of  Amendment  of  Sections 
73.35  .  .  .  Brocidcast  Stations) 

Dissenting  Opinion  of  Commissioner  Nich- 
olas Johnson  In  which  Commissioner  Robert 
T.  Hartley  Joins. 

Monopoly,  banking  power,  and  corporate 
abuses  Involve  Issues  and  arguments  that 
have  raged  for  at  least  the  last  100  years 
In   this   country.  There   Is   little   likelihood 


'hat    I    can    add    very    much    new   to   th»t 
dialogue. 

Some — a  majority  of  those  who  hold  power 
in  this  country — believe  that  criticism  of  cor- 
piorate  power  is.  at  best,  exaggerated;  th*t 
corfKuratlons  have  contributed  far  more  than 
they  have  detracted;  that.  Indeed,  they  pos- 
sess a  certain  special  wisdom  that  should 
be  heeded  rather  than  frtistrated. 

Others — generally  a  minority — believe  that 
corporate  control  tends  to  produce  an  ovej. 
emphasis  upon  economic,  rather  than  hu- 
man, values;  that  It  reduces  individuality; 
that  It  makes  for  the  relative  irresponsibility 
of  anonymity;  and  that  it  makes  possible 
the  abuse  of  power  by  those  heading  such 
institutions. 

Today  the  Commission  reaches  the  rather 
surprising  conclusion  that  bank  ownership 
of  broadcast  licenses  in  oonflict  with  FCC 
multiple  ownership  rules  Is  less  Important 
than  individual  ownership  also  in  conflict. 
I  dissent. 

Present  Commission  rules  set  certain  own- 
ership .standards  for  the  holding  of  broad- 
cast stations.  For  widely  held  entitles,  owner- 
ship attribution  is  made  when  a  person  holds 
one  percent,  or  a  mutual  fund  owns  three 
percent.  Now  for  banks  it  will  be  rive  per- 
cent. Because  I  believe  those  seeking  relaxa- 
tion of  the  Commission  rules  have  totally 
failed  to  show  how  the  public  interest  will 
be  Improved,  I  cannot  support  the  change 
the  majority  adopts. 

One  looks  In  vain  in  the  majority  docu- 
ment for  any  discussion  of  the  Important 
Issues  concerning  institutional  ownership 
of  the  stock  of  other  companies — questions 
of  control,  influence,  collusive  or  parallel  be- 
havior where  a  number  of  Institutions  own 
a  company,  and  the  impact  of  institutional 
ownership  on  managerial  decisions  to  ex- 
pend resotirces  to  serve  the  public.  The  ma- 
jority is  content  to  rely  on  the  assurance* 
of  non-mterference  oSered  by  those  seeking 
the  benefits  tf  the  rule  change. 

One  looks  in  vain  for  any  suggestion  that 
the  vlewrs  of  the  Antltrtist  Division  of  tbe 
Department  of  Justice  were  requested,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Division  has  pending 
a  si'Jt  against  a  bank's  trust  holdings  of 
the  stock  of  firms  which  compete  with  each 
other.  See  Bitsiness  Week.  April  4.  1970.  at  24. 

One  looks  In  vain  for  any  discussion  of 
the  issues  that  have  been  raised  In  this  pro- 
ceeding by  Chairman  Pat  man  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee,  or  any  reference  to  the 
work  published  by  that  committee.  In  fact, 
the  delay  in  concluding  this  proceeding  la 
principally  attribtitable  to  tlie  concerns  that 
Chairman  Patman  has  expressed,  and  the 
majority  has  apparently  been  waiting  In  hope 
that  his  Interest  would  flag.  Perhaps  the  ma- 
jority now  believes  it  has. 

One  looks  in  vain  for  any  discussion  of 
why  a  one  percent  rule  Is  applied  to  indi- 
viduals, a  three  percent  rule  to  mutual  funds 
and  a  five  percent  rule  for  banks.  The  sm^ile 
unifying  thread  seems  to  have  been  to  set 
the  standards  in  a  way  that  would  not  re- 
quire much  divestiture.  In  fact,  the  Com- 
mission does  not  know  If  the  three  percent 
rule  on  mutual  funds  has  been  complied 
with.  Apparently  one  licensee,  Corinthian, 
would  have  settled  for  three  percent  here. 

WhUe  many  statutes  are  disctissed,  one 
looks  In  vain  for  a  discussion  of  a  statute  of 
great  significance  to  bank  ownership  ques- 
tions— the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
Amendments  of  1970.  12  U.S.C.  §5  1841-1850. 
While  this  statute  sets  out  a  Ave  percent 
standard  for  o-wnershlp  attribution,  it  does 
so  In  the  form  of  presumptions  with  oppor- 
tunity for  further  Inquiry. 

One  looks  in  vain  for  any  discussion  of 
problems  presented  by  differing  geographical 
or  market  sltttatlons.  Surely  substantial  bant 
ownership,  even  of  less  than  five  percent,  of 
several  close  competitors  In  a  stale  or  region 
shou'd  be  viewed  differently  from  bank  hold- 
ings of  five  percent  in  widely-scattered  li- 
censees. And  there  Is  no  distinction  for  bank 
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<«mer8hlp  of  network  stock,  despite  the  exist. 
^oi  a  highly  concentrated  market  where 
S.etltors  meet  each  other  In  a  variety  of 
c^iexts.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any 
f!^nitlon  that  specific  factual  situations 
m^requlre  special  Commission  inquiry  on 
^own  motlon-ln  fact  It  is  not  clear  that 
the  Commission  will  know  about  bank  own- 
er^lp  situations  where  the  holdings  are  less 
than  five  percent. 

It  may  be  that  there  are  no  potential  prob- 
lems T^1th  treating  banks  more  favorably  than 
mutual  funds  or  Individuals.  But  there  has 
been  no  demonstration  on  this  record  to  Jus- 
lUy  a  change  in  rules  to  satisfy  ba.ts  and 
bank-held  broadcasters— a  change  adopted 
only  to  avoid  divestiture. 

I  Before  the  Federal  Communications  Oom- 
'mStoit     Washington,    D.C.,    FCC    72-525. 

79407,  File  No.  BTC-66821 
(In  the  Matter  of  Cris-Craft  Industries.  Inc. 
(Transferor)  and  Metromedia.  Inc.  (Trans- 
feree)   For  Transfer  of  control  of  WTCN 
Television,  Inc.,  Licensee  of  Station  WTCN- 
TV,  Minneapolis,  Minn.) 
Ordeh 
Adc^ted:  June  14.  1972;  Released:  June  21, 

1972 

By  the  Commission:  Commissioner  Bart- 
lay  dissenting.  Commissioner  Johnson  dis- 
senting and  issuing  a  statement;  Commis- 
sioner H.  Rex  Lee  absent;  Commissioner  Wl- 
lev  not  participating. 

'l  The  Commission  has  before  it  the  above- 
captloned  application  for  transfer  of  control 
of  WTCN  Television,  Inc.  licensee  of  Station 
WTCN-TV  (Channel  U),  Minneapolis,  Mln- 
:.esota  from  Crls-Craft  Industries,  Inc.  to 
Metromedia,  Inc. 

2.  Metromedia  is  presently  the  licensee  of 
the  following  VHP  television  stations: 

Call  letters.  Location,  and  ARB  Ranking 
WNEW-TV,  Channel  5,  New  York,  N.Y.--     1 
KTTV-TV,  Channel  1 1 ,  Los  Angeles,  CaUf .     2 
WTTQ-TV,  Channel  5,  Washington,  D.C..     8 
KMBC-TV,  Channel  9,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  22 

3.  On  February  9.  1968.  the  Commission  re- 
leased its  report  and  order  'In  the  Matter  of 
Amendment  of  Section  73.636(a)  of  the  Com- 
mission's Rules  RelaUng  to  Multiple  Owner- 
ship of  Television  Broadcasting  Stations". 
FCC  68-135,  12  RR  2d  1501,  In  which  It 
stated  In  part : 

In  light  of  the  special  problem  concerning 
the  top  50  markets  set  forth  In  the  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking  "we  will  expect  a 
compelling  public  interest  showing  by  those 
seeking  to  acquire  more  than  three  stations 
(or  more  than  two  VHP  stations)  In  those 
roarkets.  The  compelling  showing  should  be 
directed  to  the  critical  statutory  requirement 
of  demonstrating  with  full  specifics,  how  the 
public  Interest  would  be  served  by  a  grant  of 
the  application— that  Is,  the  benefits  in  de- 
tail that  are  relied  upon  to  overcome  the 
detriment  with  respect  to  the  poUcy  of  di- 
versifying the  sources  of  mass  media  com- 
munications to  the  public. 

Since,  as  shown,  Metromedia  alretuly  has 
four  VHF  television  stations  In  the  top  50 
markets,  and  Minneapolis,  to  which  WTCN- 
TV  Is  licensed.  Is  the  16th  ARB  ranked  mar- 
ket, the  above  statement  is  applicable  to 
the  subject  application.  Applicant's  showing 
In  this  case  indicates  that  the  criterion  of 
overriding  public  Interest  has  been  satisfied. 

4.  At  the  outset.  Metromedia  makes  it 
clear  that  a  grant  of  the  application  will 
not  result  in  any  undue  concentration  of 
control  of  mass  media  in  the  Minneapolis 
area.  The  application  contains  a  breakdo'sm 
of  all  the  print  and  broadcast  media  lo- 
cated within  or  penetrating  the  WTCN-TV, 
Grade  B  contour.  This  breakdown  r^hows 
that  there  are  6  television  stations,  28  ra- 
dio stations  and  24  CATV  systems  located 
v^lthln  the  Grade  B  coverage  area.  As  for 
print  media,  there  are  sixteen  dally  news- 


papers, six  Sunday  papers,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  weeklies  and  fourteen  shopper*. 
More  speclflcaUy,  the  three  other  commer- 
cial VHP-TV  stations  licensed  to  and  op- 
erating in  Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul  are  affiliated 
with  the  national  networks.  Of  these  three, 
two  other  local  media  Interests.  Channel  4 
(WCOO-TV),  operated  by  Midwest  Radlo- 
Televlslon.  Inc..  also  operates  WCCO- 
AM&PM  and  has  ownership  Interests  in  lo- 
cal dally  newspapers.  Channel  5  (KSTP-'IA'i 
operated  by  Hubbard  Broadcasting.  Inc.  also 
operates  KSTP-AM&FM.  These  two  licenses 
are  also  owners  of  other  stations  around  the 
country.  The  third  VHF-TV  Is  operated  by  a 
subsidiary  of  Twentieth  Century  Pox  Film 
Corporation.  Metromedia  would  be  an  inde- 
pendent operator  and  has  no  other  broadcast 
stations  serving  the  Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul 
market.  Metromedia  also  supplies  data  to  In- 
dicate that  a  grant  of  the  application  would 
not  result  In  any  undue  concentration  of 
control  of  mass  media  from  a  national  stand- 
point. This  data  sets  out  the  competitive 
broadcast  media  In  markets  served  by  the 
other  Metromedia  stations,  Indlcatmg  that 
competition  is  often  from  other  group 
owners  and  licensees  with  print  media  In- 
terests in  the  particular  markets  they  serve. 
Since  Metromedia  only  operates  in  major 
metropolitan  areas.  It  Is  In  competition  with 
a  plethora  of  other  broadcast  and  print 
services. 

5.  Metromedia's  "compelling  public  Interest 
showing"  is  based  primarily  on  Its  inten- 
tion to  offer  an  improved  program  service 
to  the  Minneapolis  area.  Tlie  most  significant 
:iew  program  to  be  instituted  wUl  be  a 
dally  local  program  similar  to  WTTG's 
(Washington.  D.C. — Channel  5)  "Panorama." 
This  is  an  hotir  and  a  half  live  program  de- 
voted to  news.  Interviews  and  discussions  re- 
lating to  matters  of  local  and  regional  con- 
cern. Also  to  be  established  is  a  "Consumer 
Help  Center",  The  center  wlU  most  likely  be 
staffed  by  students  of  the  local  law  school 
who  win  take  calls  from  members  of  the 
public  who  are  having  problems  with  govern- 
ment red  tape  or  in  the  private  sector.  The 
center  serves  to  educate  the  public  in  con- 
sumer matters.  Other  new  programs  which 
cater  to  the  pubUc  interest  are : 

1.  "Achievements" — a  series  of  spot  an- 
nouncements which  recite  the  contributions 
of  both  Blacks  and  Indians  to  American 
culture. 

2.  "Focus" — members  of  various  commu- 
nity organizations  are  invited  to  appear  and 
make  an  informative  statement  about  the 
function  of  their  organization. 

3.  "Operation  Grandparents" — During 
movie  programs  teen-agers  are  asked  to  give 
whatever  number  of  hours  they  can  each 
week  to  help  a  senior  citizen  In  their  local 
community.  The  station  coordinates  the  con- 
tracts between  the  teen-ager  and  the  senior 
citizen. 

4.  "Operation  Adoption" — Once  a  week  for 
ftfteen  minutes  social  workers  will  be  inter- 
viewed on  the  "Panorama"  program  about 
children  they  are  holding  for  adoption  hi  an 
effort  to  find  homes  for  them. 

Metromedia  also  plans  to  Improve  news 
reporting  to  the  area  by  Increasing  the  staff 
and  purchasing  more  news  related  equip- 
ment and  services.  Further.  Metromedia 
notes  that  WTCN  will  have  available  the 
services  of  the  specialists  they  have  in  vari- 
ous areas  of  news  analysis  and  direct  infor- 
mation from  the  other  stations  they  operate. 
Metromedia  points  out  that  It  is  a  successful 
operator  of  independent  television  stations 
in  large  market  and  offers  Its  viewers  a  real 
choice  In  programming. 

6.  In  1968,  the  Commission  waived  Its 
"Top-50"  policy  and  permitted  Metromedia 
to  acquire  a  fifth  television  station  In  the  top 
flfty  markets — a  losing  UHP-TV  ( KS AN-TV ) 
in  San  Francisco.  Metromedia.  Inc.  12  RR2d 


501   (1968).  That  decision  was  based  oa  the 
following  considerations: 

1.  Station  was  a  losing  UHP  operation  and 
assignor  lacked  funds  to  make  needed  im- 
provements; 

2.  Efforts  were  made  to  sell  to  a  buyer 
with  Interests  consistent  with  the  top  flfty 
policy; 


3.  Because  of  the  n 


the  competi- 


tion In  the  San  Francisco  Television  market 
(Multiple  owners  affiliated  with  the  national 
networks),  and  the  independent  stature  of 
the  Metromedia,  a  grant  would  be  consistent 
with  Commission  policy  to  promote  diversi- 
fication of  broadcast  media;  and 

4.  Proposed  programming  and  technical 
Improvements  would  render  a  better  sen'ice 
to  the  public. 

This  station  was  purchased  for  $1,000,000. 
however,  Metromedia  could  not  make  it  a 
financial  success  and  donated  It  to  the  Bay 
Area  Educational  Television  Association  In 
September,  1970. 

7.  Here  WTCN-TV  U  a  profitable  \'HP 
rather  than  a  losing  UHF  station.  However, 
in  Its  1968  grant  of  the  KEAN-TV,  San 
Francisco  assignment,  the  Commission  did 
allow  Metromedia  to  become  a  holder  of  five 
top-fifty  staUons.  Admittedly,  the  station 
it  now  seeks  to  eicqulre  is  of  a  di3erent  na- 
ture than  the  one  It  recently  gave  up.  Ne- 
vertheless, the  market  It  Is  here  seeking  to 
enter  is  considerably  smaller  than.  San 
Francisco — (Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul  Is  ranked 
16th  ARB  with  an  SMSA  population  of  1.- 
813,647,  whereas  San  Francisco  is  the  5th 
ranked  ARB  market  with  an  SMSA  popula- 
tion of  3,109.519).  Thus,  the  change  in  Met- 
romedia's past  status  from  a  holder  ut  four 
VBF'B  and  a  UHF  in  the  "Top-Fifty  markets" 
to  a  holder  of  five  \'HT"s  in  such  markets  Is 
somewhat  offset  by  the  fact  that  Minn*- 
apolls-St.  Paul  Is  a  much  smaller  market.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  grant  wUl  not  substantially 
Increase  Metromedia's  potential  share  of  the 
national  television  audience  beyond  what  It 
was  with  KSAN-TV  as  Its  fifth  Top-Fifty 
station.  On  the  question  cf  the  Impact  of 
this  acquisition  en  the  Minneapolls-St.  Paul 
market,  we  are  of  the  view  that  Metromedia's 
stature  as  a  highly  successful  operator  of 
quality  Independent  television  stations  in 
competition  with  network  affiliates,  will  serve 
to  promote  diversification  of  media  in  Min- 
neapolls-St. Paul  and  render,  as  discussed 
above,  an  improved  programming  service  to 
the  public. 

8.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  we  conclude 
that  Metromedia  has  made  a  satisfactory 
compellng  affirmative  showing  that  the  pub- 
lic Interest  would  be  served  by  its  acquisi- 
tion of  'WTCN-TV. 

9.  In  addition  to  the  above  matters,  the 
application  Is  governed  by  the  Commission's 
Three  Year  Rule  (Section  1.597  of  the 
Rules).  On  February  12.  1969.  WTCN-TV 
received  a  construction  permit  fcr  a  major 
change  in  technical  facilities.  Tills  construc- 
tion permit  aufr.ortzed  principally  a  change 
in  antenna  location  aiid  antenna  height. 
Since  the  Instant  application  was  filed  on 
September  28,  1971,  less  than  three  years 
after  Issuance  of  the  construction  permit, 
the  three  year  rule  applies.  Applicant  states 
that  program  test  authority  fcr  the  permit 
was  expected  to  be  granted  prior  to  the  filing 
of  the  present  transfer  application.  However, 
on  September  28,  1971,  'he  new  tower  for 
the  antenna  cxjllapsed  during  the  final  stages 
of  construction.  This  event  has  made  It  Im- 
possible for  program  test  authority  to  be  is- 
sued in  time  to  remove  the  permit  from  the 
technical  requirements  of  the  three-year 
rule.  There  Is  no  evidence  of  trafficking  In 
broadcast  licenses  or  construction  permits 
and.  In  view  of  the  above,  the  hearing  re- 
quirements of  the  Commission's  Three  Year 
Rule  will  be  waived. 

10.  Accordingly,  based  upon  our  determin- 
ation that  the  transferee  Is  fully  qualified 
and  that  the  public  Interest,  convenience  and 
necessity    would    be    served   thereby.    IT    IS 
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ORDERED,  that  the  above  captioned  appli- 
cation  IS   GRANTED 

FEDERAL   COMMUNICATIONS   COM- 
MISSION* 

BrN  P.  Wwu,  Secretary. 

MimioMMiA — WTCN-TV 

[In  r«  Application  of  Metromedia,  Incl 

I  Dlaaentlng  opinion  of  Commlawloner 

Nicholas  Johnson ) 

Today  the  Commlsalon  ruahea  through  the 
approval  of  a  significant  station  acquisition 
by  one  of  the  largest  television  group  owners 
In  the  nation,  in  order  to  satisfy  complaints 
by  private  parties  that  feel  the  Commission 
has  waited  too  iong  to  £ict  on  'Me  appJicatlon. 
In  so  doing,  the  majority  compJetes  the 
emasculation  of  the  so-called  "top-SO  policy." 
and  confesses  Its  InablUty  to  accumulat* 
the  relevajit  data  and  enforce  its  own  own- 
ership  rules   for   financial   Institutions 

The  evidence  of  the  rush  can  be  seen  In 
the  fact  that  the  stall  has  had  to  hurry 
its  preaentatlon  to  the  Commission  and  also 
that  Important  Information  on  the  holdings 
by  a  certain  Institution  of  Metromedia's 
stock  was  filed  only  on  Monday,  and  cor- 
rected on  Tuesday 

Metromedia.  Inc  .  the  owner  of  four  VTTP 
television  stations  In  the  top  25  markets 
and  a  host  of  other  media  properties  here 
acquires  Its  fifth  VHP  television  station, 
located  In  the  18th  market  It  Is  also  the 
applicant  to  acquire  a  UHP  In  the  15th 
largest  market.  Thus  under  Commission 
policy  now  nominally  in  force,  Metromedia 
must  make  a  compelling  afllrmatlve  show- 
ing as  to  why  this  additional  aggregation  of 
media  power  will  be  In  the  public  interest. 
According  to  19C9-70  data,  Metromedia  will, 
with  this  acquisition  and  the  other  appli- 
cation pending,  increase  Its  net  weekly  cir- 
culation by  almost  10%,  and  Increase  the 
potential  homes  It  can  reach  by  13%  It  will 
be  able  to  reach  more  than  27%  of  the  televi- 
sion homes  in  the  nation. 

Although  the  majority  hais  always  been 
able  in  the  pa^t  to  find  the  "oompe'.Ung  show- 
ing "  that  the  public  Interest  would  be  served 
In  a  "top-SO"  market  situation,  never  have 
the  grounds  for  accepting  such  a  siiowln^ 
been  so  weak  Normally  there  have  been  sit- 
uations where  there  were  DHF  stations  losing 
money  and  elTcrts  had  been  made  to  fl:.d 
other  buyers  urisuccessfully.  or  there  were 
significant  benefits  of  local  or  regional  de- 
concentratlon  of  a  present  ownership  struc- 
ture In  addition,  there  were  often  important 
commitments  to  minority  groups  in  terms 
of  expanded  programming,  etc.  And  In  the 
most  recent  case,  the  Time-Life — McOraw- 
Hill  applications,  community  groups  by 
agreement  were  able  to  enforce  a  more  vigor- 
ous view  of  the  "top-SO"  policy  than  the 
majority  viewed  necessary  Here  there  are 
no  community  groups  spurring  the  Com- 
mission and  the  parties,  and  there  is  no  en- 
forcement 

The  "compelling  affirmative  showl:ig" 
made  by  Metromedia  is  mainly  a  proposal  to 
use  programming  in  Minneapolis  which  It 
has  fourid  successful  In  other  communities. 
There  Is  no  benefit  of  deconcentratlon — one 
multiple  owner  sells  to  another,  and  the  first 
promises  to  use  the  proceeds  to  get  another, 
bigger  station.  This  is  a  very  profitable  sta- 
tion— not  a  UHP  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 
And  part  of  the  "compelling  afllrmatlve  show- 
ing" is  a  promise  by  Metromedia  to  program 
less  hours,  less  news,  less  other  nonentertain- 
ment  programming,  and  lees  news  than  the 
present  licensee  actually  pvresented  m  Its  last 
license  renewal  composite  week— Metromedia 
does  propose  15  minutes  mere  news  per  week 
than  the   present   licensee   proposed   at   last 


•  See   attached   Statement   of  Commissioner 
Johnaon. 


renewal.  This  Is  the  sum  of  the  majority's 
compelling  showing. 

A  second  ma  lor  problem  with  the  applica- 
tion IS  that  at  least  two  of  the  major  holders 
of  Metromedia  stock  are  in  patent  violation 
01  the  Commiaslon's  multiple  ownership 
rules,  as  the  majority  recognizes  by  sending 
letteiTs  to  the  owners  ordering  them  to  divest. 
The  problem  is  that  the  Commission's  own- 
ership reports,  for  a  variety  of  reastins.  are 
not  providing  the  relevant  Information  on 
Institutional  holdings  of  broadcast  stock. 
The  Commission  is  often  reduced  to  asking 
transferee  applicants  to  ascertain  from  the 
institutional  holders  of  their  stock  whether 
the  institution  is  In  violation  of  Commission 
rules,  as  a  condition  to  Commission  approval 
of  the  application  Ln  question.  This  Inquiry 
is  not  always  made. 

The  problem  is  Illustrated  by  the  holdings 
of  the  two  institutions  ordered  to  dlveat  In 
this  case.  Keystone  Funds  has  5.45';  c 
Metromedia.  3.6%  of  ABC,  6.38%  of  Down, 
Communications  and  8.7%  of  LIN  Broadcast 
ing.  College  Retirement  Equities  Fund,  tecl 
nicaliy  an  Individual  owner  subject  i 
the  one  percent  limitation  but  now  treateu 
as  a  mutual  fund  by  the  Commission,  has 
4.86%  of  Metrom^dU,  3.5%  of  ABC.  3.28% 
of  Cox  Broadcasting.  3.2'"  of  Puqua  Indus- 
tries, 2.04^^  of  MoQraw-Hlll.  3.09%  of  Rol- 
lins and  1.03%  of  Travelers  Insurance.  For 
both  these  holders,  recant  Commission  ac- 
tion on  other  transfer  applications  for  other 
com.paaies  i  Downe  Communications  and 
McOraw-Hllli  failed  to  reveal  the  rule  vio- 
lations. And  these  rule  violations  take  place 
two  years  after  the  time  the  Commission 
gave  for  divestiture  In  the  rulemaking  that 
allowed  mutual  funds  to  hold  as  much  as 
3%  of  a  broadcast  licensee's  stock.  Some- 
where in  Che  foggy  past  there  was  an  effort 
underway  to  revise  the  Commission's  owner- 
ship reporting  form.  Perhaps  that  effort 
needs  to  be  revived. 

I  would  set  this  application  for  hearing 
to  determine  whether  it  compiles  with  the 
Commission's  "top-50"  policy,  and  whether 
the  public  Interest  generally  wotild  be  served 
by  granting  It. 

Exhibit  B 

[Prom  Time  magazine,  Oct.  11,  1971] 

St.\tement    Rfquired    by    the    Act    of   Au- 

GiTST    12.    1970.    Section    3885,    Tttlb    39. 

UvrrED  States  Code,  Showing  the  Own- 

EasHip,  Man.agement,  and  Circulation 

Time,  the  weekly  newsmagazine,  published 
weekly  at  541  N  Fairbanks  Court,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60611  for  September  27,  1971.  The 
General  Business  Offices  of  the  Publisher  are 
located  at  the  Time  &  Life  Building.  Rocke- 
feller Center.  New  York.  New  York  10020. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  Publisher, 
Editor- tn-Chief  and  Managing  Eklltor  are: 
Publisher.  Henry  Luce  lU.  Time  &  Life 
BuUdltig.  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10020:  EdItor-ln-Chlef.  Hedley  Donovan. 
Time  &  Ufe  Building.  Rockefeller  Center, 
New  York,  NY.  10020:  Managing  Editor, 
Henrv  Anatole  Grunwald.  Time  &  Life  Build- 
ing. Rockefeller  Center,  New  York.  NY.  10020. 

The  owner  Is:  Time  Incorporated,  Time  & 
Life  Building,  New  York.  New  York  10020; 
the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  own- 
ing or  holding  1  percent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  stock  are:  'Carson  &  Co..  Box  491 
Church  St.  Station,  New  York,  NY.  10008; 
•Cede  &  Co.,  Box  20  Bowling  Green  Station, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004;  'Chetco,  35  Congress 
Street  Boston.  Mass.  02104;  'Chine  &  Co.. 
c  o  State  St.  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  Box  531 
G.  P  O..  Boston.  Mass.  02101;  'Dietrich  & 
Co..  c  o  The  Bank  of  New  York,  Box  11-203, 
New  York  10049;  The  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  of  the  United  States,  1285  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019; 
•Perro   &   Co.,    35    Congress   Street.    Boston, 


•Believed  to  be  held  for  account  of  one  or 
more  stockholders. 


Maas.  02109;  'Gale  &  Co  ,  c  o  Harris  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank,  Trust  Dept.,  Hi  w  Monroe 
St ,  Chicago.  Hi  .  'Kane  &  Co.,  c  o  The  Ch««e 
Manhattan  Bank.  P.  O.  Box  1508.  Church 
Street  Station.  New  York.  NY  10008:  Mrs 
Margaret  Z,  Larsen.  c  o  Time  Incorporated 
Time  &  Life  BIdg..  Rockefeller  Center  Now 
York.  N.Y.  10020;  Mr  Roy  E.  Larsen.  c  o 
Time  Incorporated.  Time  &  Life  Building 
Rockefeller  Center.  New  York.  N.Y.  lOOao' 
•Lorlot  &  Co  .  CO  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Trust  Co  .  Corporate  Trust  Dept..  10th  Floor 
4  New  York  Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y  10016- 
The  Henry  Luce  Foundation  Inc.,  c  o  Chemi- 
cal Bank  New  York  Trust  Co.,  10  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  NY  10020;  Henry  Luce  HI, 
c  o  Time  Incorporated.  Time  &  Life  Build- 
ing. Rockefeller  Center,  New  York.  NY  10020: 
•Pace  &  Co..  Box  926.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  1523oi 
•Peak  &  Co.,  c  o  State  St.  Bank  &  Trust 
Company.  Box  351,  Boston,  Mass  02101; 
'Perc  &  Co..  c  o  Northwestern  National  Bank 
of  Minneapolis.  Trust  Dept..  Safekeeping 
Division,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55440;  'Powers 
&  Co.,  P  O  Box  1479.  Church  Street  Station, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10008;  'Tegge  &  Co..  P  o. 
Box  1479,  Church  Street  Station,  New  York 
NY    10008. 

The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  one 
percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  None 

The  average  number  of  copies  each  issue 
during  the  preceding  12  months  are: 

(A)  Total  no.  of  copies  printed:  Net  Press 
run.  4.492,000. 

(B)  Paid  circulation;  (1)  Sales  through 
dealers  and  carriers,  street  vendors  and 
counter  sales  227.000;  (2)  Mall  subscrip- 
tions. 4,017,000. 

(Ci    Total  paid  circulation,  4,244.000. 

(D)  Free  distribution  by  maU,  carrier  or 
other  means;  (1)  Samples,  compllmentarv, 
and  other  free  copies.  104,000;  (2)  Copies 
distributed  to  news  agents  but  not  sold. 
135.000. 

(E)  Total   distribution.  4.483.000. 

(F)  Office  use.  left-over,  unaccounted, 
spoiled,  after  printing,  9.000. 

(Gl    Total,  4,492.000. 

The  actual  number  of  copies  for  single 
Issue  nearest  filing  date  are; 

(A)  Total  no.  of  copies  printed:  Net  Press 
Run.  4,632,000. 

iB)  Paid  circulation:  (1)  Sales  through 
dealers  and  carriers,  street  vendors  and 
counter  sales,  243.000;  (2)  Mall  subscrip- 
tions, 4.135,000. 

(C)  Total  paid  circulation,  4,378.000 

(D)  Free  distribution  by  mall,  carrier  or 
other  means:  (1)  Samples,  complimentary 
and  other  means:  d)  Samples,  complimen- 
tary, and  other  free  copies,  108.000;  i2t  Cop- 
ies distributed  to  news  agents  but  not  sold. 
145.000. 

lE)    Total  distribution.  4,831.000. 

(F)  Office  use.  left-over,  unaccounted, 
spoiled  after  printing,  1,000. 

(G)  Total.  4,632,000. 

I  certify  that  the  statements  made  by  me 
above  are  correct  and  complete. 

LtJCY    PtJLLEN    WEBNEB, 

Businejs  Manager. 


bKctrRiTT  Holders  and  ■Voting  Powers 
1  (A)  Give  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
10  security  holders  of  the  respondent  who,  at 
date  of  the  latest  closing  of  the  stock  bock 
or  compilation  of  list  of  stockholders  of  the 
respondent,  prior  to  the  end  of  the  yeax.  had 
the  highest  voting  powers  in  the  respondent, 
and  state  the  number  of  votes  which  each 
would  have  had  the  right  to  cast  on  that 
date  tf  a  meeting  were  then  In  order.  If  any 
such  holder  held  In  trust,  give  In  a  footnote 
the  known  particulars  of  the  trtist  (whether 
voting  trust,  etc.).  duration  of  trust,  and 
principal  holders  of  beneficiary  Interests  in 
the  trust.  If  the  stock  book  was  not  closed 
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«  k  list  of  stockholders  not  compiled  within 
^e  year  prior  to  the  end  of  the  year,  or  if 
!^  the  previous  compUatlon  of  a  list  of 
!ttckholde«,  some  other  ciaas  of  security  has 
!e~ome  vested  with  voting  rights,  then  show 
Lsu  10  security  holders  aa  of  the  close  of 
!fc-  year  Arrange  the  names  of  the  security 
holdere  in  the  order  of  voting  power,  com- 
meiicing  with  the  hlgheat.  Show  in  column 
(ft)  the  tlUes  of  officers  and  directors  In- 
cluded in  such  list  of  10  security  holders. 

(B)  Give  also  the  voting  powers  resulting 
trow,  ownership  of  securtUes  of  the  respond- 
ent of  each  officer  and  director  not  Included 
in  the  list  of  10  largest  security  holders. 

3  If  any  security  other  than  stock  carriers 
voOng  rights,  explain  in  a  supplamental 
statement  the  clrcumstancss  whereby  such 
security  became  vested  with  voting  rights 
»nd  give  other   important   particulars   con- 


cerning the  voting  rights  of  such  security. 
State  whether  voting  rights  are  actual  or 
contingent  and  if  contingent  describe  the 
contingency. 

3.  If  any  class  or  Issue  of  B«curlty  has  any 
speclai  privileges  In  the  election  of  directors, 
trustees  or  managers,  or  In  the  determina- 
tion of  corporate  action  by  any  method,  ex- 
plain briefly. 

4.  Furnish  particulars  concerning  any 
options,  warrants,  or  rights  outstanding  at 
the  end  of  the  yew  for  others  to  purchase 
securlttes  of  the  respondent  or  any  securltlee 
or  other  assets  owned  by  the  respondent.  In- 
cluding nrlces,  expiration  dat«s,  and  other 
material  "information  relating  to  exercise  of 
the  options,  warrants,  or  rights.  Specify  the 
amount  of  such  securities  or  aaeets  so  en- 
titled to  be  purchased  by  any  officer,  director, 
associated  company,  or  any  of  the  ten  largest 


security  holders.  This  instruction  Is  inap- 
plicable to  convertible  securities  or  to  any 
securities  substantlaUy  all  of  which  are  our 
standing  in  the  hands  of  the  general  putrilc 
where  the  options,  warrants,  or  rights  were 
issued  on  a  prorata  basis 

6.  Give  dat^  of  the  latest  closing  of  the 
stock  book  prior  to  end  of  year  and  state 
the  purpose  of  such  closing:   Books  are  not 

ClOB«»d. 

a.  State  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  at 
the  latest  general  meeting  prior  to  the  end  of 
year  for  election  of  directors  of  the  respond- 
ent and  number  of  such  votes  cast  by  proxy. 

Total       2.914.190 

By  proxy 2.914,  190 

7.  Give  the  date  and  place  of  such  meet- 
ing: May  13.  1971  at  Sheraton  Wav'farer 
Motor  Inn   Bedford,  New  Hampshire. 


Votini  securities,  numbei  ol  votes  as  ot 

Dec.  31.  1971 


Name  and  address  ot  security  holder 
(a) 


Total 
votes 

(b) 


Common    Preferred 
stock         stock 


(0 


(d) 


Other 
(e) 


Total  votes  of  all  voting  securities *'  ^m  i« 

Totilnumoecotsecunfyholders.  _^      -   ,S'fiM 

Total  voles  ol  secuntv  holders  listed  below 386.652 

lOlariast  siocKholders: 

Ceoe  &  Co  .  New  York,  N.Y 

Hamilton  &  Co..  New  York,  N.Y 

O'Neill  &  Co..  New  York.  N.Y 

New  Hampshire  Retirement  System,  Con- 
cord, N.H 


134.  061 
M.  726 
43,200 

37,400 


,392,247 

28, 458 

386,652 

134.061 
44,726 
43.200 

37,  400 


Name  and  address  ol  security  liolder 
(a) 


Voting  securities,  number  of  votes  as  ol 
Dec.  31.  1971 


Total 
votes 


Common    Prelerred 
stock  stxk 


(c) 


(d) 


Other 


Woithen  &  Co..  Nashua,  N.H._ 

Slaniels  &  Co..  Manchester,  N.H 

Saxon  &  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa 

Pearl  4  Co  ,  Hartloio   Conn  

Merrill  Lynch.   Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith, 

Inc..  New  York.  NY    _._ 

Havvest  &  Co.,  Hartlord,  Conn 


31.862  31.862  . 

2!  627  21  627  , 

18,462  18.462 

15.350  15.350, 

14.574  14.574 

14,  526  14, 526 


KXHtBIT    D 

Security  Holders  and  Voting  Powkrs 
1.  (A)  Give  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
10  securitv  holders  of  the  respondent  who,  at 
the  date  of  the  latest  closing  of  the  stock 
book  or  compilation  of  list  of  stockholders  of 
the  respondent,  prior  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
had  the  highest  voting  powers  in  the  re- 
spondent, and  state  the  number  of  votes 
which  each  would  have  had  the  right  to 
cast  on  that  date  If  such  a  meeting  were 
then  In  order.  If  any  such  holder  held 
in  trust,  give  In  a  footnote  the  known 
particulars  of  the  trust  (whether  voting 
trust,  etc.),  duration  of  trust,  and  prin- 
cipal holders  of  beneficiary  Interests  In  the 
trust.  If  the  stock  book  was  not  closed  or  a 
list  of  stockholders  not  compiled  within  one 
year  prior  to  the  end  of  the  year,  or  if  since 
the  previous  compilation  of  a  list  of  stock- 
holders, some  other  class  of  security  has  be- 
come vested  with  voting  rights,  then  show 
such  10  security  holders  as  of  the  close  of 
the  vear  Arrange  the  names  of  the  security 
holders  in  the  order  of  voting  power,  com- 


mencing with  the  highest.  Show  in  column 
(a)  the  titles  of  officers  and  directors  in- 
cluded In  such  list  of  10  security  holders. 

(B)  Give  also  the  voting  powers  resulting 
from  ownership  of  securities  of  the  respond- 
ent of  each  officer  and  director  not  included 
in  the  list  of  10  largest  security  holders 

2.  If  any  security  other  than  stock  carries 
voting  rights,  explain  In  a  supplemental 
statement  the  cu-cumstances  whereby  such 
securitv  became  vested  with  voting  rights 
and  give  other  important  particulars  con- 
cerning the  voting  rights  of  such  security. 
State  whether  voting  rights  are  actual  or 
contingent  and  if  contingent  describe  the 
contingency. 

3.  If  any  class  or  issue  of  security  has  any 
speclai  privileges  In  the  election  of  directors, 
trustees  or  managers,  or  In  the  determination 
of  corporate  action  by  any  method,  explain 
briefly. 

4.  Furnish  particulars  concerning  any  op- 
tions, warrants,  or  rights  outstanding  at  the 
end  of  the  year  for  others  to  purchase  secu- 
rities of  the  respondent  or  any  securities  or 


other  assets  owned  by  the  respondent,  In- 
cluding prices,  expiraiion  dates,  and  other 
material  information  relating  to  exercise  ol 
tlie  options,  warrants,  or  rights.  Specify  the 
amount  of  such  securities  or  assets  so  en- 
titled to  be  purchased  by  any  officer,  director, 
associated  company,  or  any  of  the  ten  largest 
security  holders.  This  instruction  Is  inap- 
plicable to  convertible  securities  or  to  any  se- 
curities substantlaUy  all  of  which  are  out- 
standing In  the  hands  of  the  general  public 
where  the  options,  warrants,  or  rights  were 
Issued  on  a  prorata  basis. 

5.  Give  date  of  the  latest  closing  of  the 
stock  book  prior  to  end  of  year,  and  state  the 
ptu-pose  of  such  closing:  Common  at  10-&-71 
and  Preferred  at  12-16-71  for  dividends  pay- 
able 11-1-71  and  1-2-72  respectively. 

6.  State  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  at 
the  latest  general  meeting  prior  to  the  end  of 
year  for  election  of  directors  of  the  respond- 
ent and  number  of  such  votes  cast  by  proxy : 
Total  12.496.612  In  person  and  by  proxy. 

7.  Give  the  date  and  place  of  such  meeting 
May  19,  1971,  at  Raleigh,  N.C. 


Name  and  address  of  security  holder 
(a) 


Voting  securities,  number  of  votes  is  of-  Common 
Oct.  8, 1971,  preferred  Dec.  15, 1971 

Seriel 

preferred 
other 


Total 
votes 

(b) 


Common 
stock 

(c) 


J5  pre- 
lerred 
stock 

(d) 


(e) 


Total  votes  ol  all  voting  securities '    iI'SI 

Total  number  ot  security  holders.    __ 'Si 

Total  votes  of  security  holders  listed  below 3,301.996 

iOsecudty  holders  with  highest  volingpowers: 
Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  A  Smith, 

Inc.  New  York,  NY...      ^i\\l 

Stuarl&Co.New  York,  N.Y ^?' ?S9 

Sigler  &  Co..  New  York.  N.Y 311,883 


15,530.699 

36, 012 

3.221,307 


647,598 
632,540 
306,083 


237.259 
5,097 
8,119 


l.OOO.OOCi 

4,976 

72.  570 


Voting  securities,  number  of  votes  »»  of— Common 
Oct  8. 1971.  preferred  Dec  15. 1971 


Name  and  address  ot  security  holder 
(a) 


Total        Common 
votes  stock 


(b) 


(c) 


J5  pre- 
ferred 
stock 

(fl) 


Serial 

preferred 

orher 

(e) 


4.824 

None 
150 


32,690 
None 
5.650 


Wake  &  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.C 

Thomas  iCo..  New  York.  N.Y 

Steere  &  Co,,  Philadelphia,  Pa... 

king  &  Co..  New  York.  N.Y 

Kant  &  Co..  New  >ork.  N.Y 

Atwell*  Co..  New  York,  N.Y 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America, 
New  York,  N.Y 


295  ■'50 
293,502 
283.  926 
241.588 
234.  928 
170.  767 

152,000 


?92  083 
293.502 
268. 326 
235  638 
234  928 
157.959 

152,000 


:'  037 
None 
None 
None 
None 
108 

None 


630 
None 

15,000 
5,*)0 
None 

12,700 

Nons 


I  Includes  136,036  shares  ol  common  stock  registered  in  name  ol  Cede  *  Co, ,  nomii 


i  for  stock  clearing  corporation,  a  subsidiary  ol  the  New  York  Stock  tu-hange 
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EXUIBTT  E 


[Prom  the  Seattle  Post-IntelUgencer,  Apr.  25, 
:9721 

MacDONALD    EJtCTTD    P«OM    BOEINO    MZ«T 

(By  Al  Watts) 

Kenneth  A.  MacDonald,  a  Seattle  attorney, 
was  ejected  by  security  ijuardfi  from  yester- 
day's B-oelng  Co.  s'.'X;kholders'  meeUag  after 
loudly  protesting  agaJnat  the  way  the  meet- 
ing was  being  run. 

By  order  of  WlllLam  M.  Allen,  company 
board  chairman.  MacDonald,  shouting  and 
klcXlng,  literally  was  tosaed  out  on  hla  back 
while  more  than  700  surprised  srtocltholders 
watched. 

MacDomild  was  seeldng  to  require  the  com- 
pany to  open  Its  books  on  reported  political 
campaign  expenditures  Involving  the  candi- 
dacy of  Sen.  Henry  Jacitson. 

Attempting  to  introduce  a  reaolutlon,  Mac- 
Donald  was  promptly  ruled  out  of  order  by 
Allen  and  warned  he  would  be  ejected  if  he 
didn't  sit  down. 

MacDonald,  however,  strode  to  the  podium, 
waving  a  oopy  of  Roberta  Rules  of  Order, 
saying  he  had  a  right  to  speaK. 

With  MacDonald  continuing  hla  attempt 
to  be  heard.  Allen  nodded  to  company  guards 
and  gave  the  word;  "Eject  thlfi  man." 

Although  slightly  built.  MacDonald  re- 
sisted the  Boeing  escorts  and  went  sprawling 
on  his  back  as  he  was  shoved  outside,  after 
shouting,  "I  won't  leave.  I  won't  leave!" 

Ironically  after  the  unscheduled  donny- 
brook,  a  shaken  Allen  Introduced  the  resolu- 
tion, copies  of  which  had  been  passed  around 
to  shareholders,  but  saJd  the  whole  matter 
was  out  of  order  because  MacDonald.  who 
claimed  he  owns  400  Boeing  shares,  "Is  not 
a  stockholder  of  record." 

MacDonald  s&ld  he  bought  400  shares  of 
Boeing  stock  on  March  29,  1971. 

Allen  later  said  that  MacDonald's  resolu- 
tion should  be  directed  to  company  directors 
and  not  presented  as  a  stockholders'  meeting. 

"This  Is  a  busmess  meeting  and  not  a 
forum  for  political  and  social  causes,"  Allen 
commented. 

MacDonald.  an  announced  supporter  of 
Sen.  George  McOovern  In  the  presidential 
race.  Is  protesting  the  reported  use  of  Boeing 
money  to  pay  for  trips  to  Wisconsin  by  an 
employe.  Rod  Scheyer,  who  bought  political 
ads  for  Jackson  with  company  funds. 

As  announced  by  Boeing  President  T.  O. 
WUson  at  yeeterday's  meeting,  Scheyer  was 
placed  on  leave-of-absence  without  pay  dur- 
ing his  trips  this  year  to  Wisconsin  and  he 
refunded   hla  company   advance   money. 

".  . .  It  waa  determined  Mr.  Scheyer's  partic- 
ipation In  the  campaign  was  not  proper,"  WU- 
son said  In  a  prepared  statement. 

After  the  meeting.  MacDoniJd  claimed  chat 
"It  was  predetermined  that  I  would  be  thrown 
out."  and  that  he  was  met  at  the  daor  by 
Boeing  lawyers  before  the  meeting  who  ad- 
vised hlni  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  pre- 
sent his  reeolutlon. 

"They  couldn't  legally  keep  me  out.  be- 
cause, you  know,  I'm  a  pretty  good  lawyer 
myself.  But  they  had  chosen  to  throw  me  out, 
which  proves  that  shareholders  have  no 
rights,  essentially,"  MacDunaid  said. 

He  said  the  decision  to  eject  him  was 
"psu-tly  corporate,  partly  political,"  Involv- 
ing the  Influence  of  Senator  Jackson. 

Ruffled,  but  uninjured  and  still  full  of  fire, 
MacDonald  commented; 

"You  know  those  Boeing  guards  are  really 
nice  guys.  We  chatted  after  they  threw  me 
out  and  we  shook  hands.  But  as  far  as  those 
other  Boeing  guys  .  .  " 

Allen  defended  his  action,  said  he  did  not 
know  MacDonald  personally  and  that  "I 
would  have  thrown  out  even  President  Nixon 
under  the  circumstances." 


A  Stockholdeji  WriHouT  a  Vot« 
(By  Dan  Coughlln) 

The  unceremonious  removal  of  Seattle  at- 
torney Kenneth  A.  MacDonald  from  the  an- 
nual meetmg  of  Boeing  Co.  shareholders 
raises  some  intriguing  questlona. 

In  this  column's  fumbling  way,  we  brought 
one  up  yesterday  in  asking  when  Is  a  stock- 
holder not  a  stockholder. 

In  the  eyes  of  his  broker.  MacDonald  clear- 
ly Is  one  of  the  owners  and  entitled  to  a  say 
in  corporate  affairs.  Sheso'son  HammU's  local 
vice  president  and  manager,  Boyd  Sharp,  de- 
scribed himself  as  "confounded"  when  he 
heard  of  MacDonald's  ouster. 

It  was  Sharp  who,  as  a  Shearson  officer, 
gave  MacDonald  power  of  attorney  to  vote 
400  shares  of  stock,  which  Shearson  records 
clearly  show  MacDonald  bought  13  months 
ago  for  $8,527. 

The  problem,  though.  Is  that  somehow 
neither  MacDonald  nor  Shearson  apparently 
showed  up  as  an  "owner  of  record"  on  the 
March  9  date  that  one  or  the  other  must 
have  been  listed  to  vote  at  the  meeting. 

How  could  It  happen?  Sharp  says  he 
checked  his  New  York  home  ofBce  before  18- 
sali:g  the  power  of  attorney;  Shearson's  rec- 
ords showed  the  firm  owning  1,036  shares  In 
its  own  name.  The  power  of  attorney  Involved 
400  of  those  shares. 

MacDonald's  shares  apparently  had  been 
turned  over  by  Shearson  to  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange's  widely  heralded  Central 
Certificate  Service,  a  kind  of  central  bank 
depository  and  service  agency  for  perhaps 
80  per  cent  of  all  the  shares  traded  in  the 
Exchange,  amounting  to  $40  billion  In  value. 

The  computerized  list  made  available  by 
Boeing's  transfer  agent,  the  FT.rst  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  to  Boeing  attorney 
J.  Shan  Mullln  didn't  show  Shearson  to  be 
an  owner. 

That  being  the  case,  MacDonald  couldn't 
vote  the  shares  given  to  him  by  the  power 
of  attorney  and  since  his  own  shares  were 
apparently  burled  deep  in  the  Certificate 
Service  somewhere  he  couldn't  vote  those 
either. 

With  that,  he  was  throvrai  out  by  members 
of  the  company's  private  guard  force  under 
orders  of  Board  Chairman  William  M.  Al- 
len. 

This  newspaper  asked  the  bank  to  verify 
the  accuracy  of  Its  listings  yesterday.  The 
bank  referred  Inquiries  to  Boeing.  Shearson 
was  conducting  an  extensive  search  of  Its 
own  records  yesterday,  too,  but  hadn't  com- 
pleted the  project  at  the  end  of  the  btisl- 
ness  day. 

All  parties  to  the  transaction  are  among 
the  most  respected  In  their  fields.  Shearson, 
the  bank.  Boeing,  the  lawyers  involved.  But 
one  has  to  ask — and  follow  up  through  the 
Securities  and  E.xchange  Commission  If  ne- 
cessary— whether  other  investors  might  be 
similarly  disenfranchised  if  they  seek  to  ex- 
ercise the  rights  they  have  Inherent  as  own- 
ers; their  voting  powers  stripped  from  them 
because  of  a  computer  designed  to  save 
brokers  from  added  paperwork.  If  It  could 
happen  to  MacDonald.  an  experienced  lawyer 
himself.  It  could  happen  to  anybody. 

Apart  from  that  Is  the  whole  business  of 
a  company's  attitudes  toward  a  disgruntled 
stockholder.  MacDonald  Is  surely  In  that 
category,  as  are  others  who  support  this 
cause  or  that,  however  outlandish  It  might 
seem  In  the  corporate  boardroom. 

One  can't  help  wondering  how  the  vote 
would  have  gone  had  MacDonald  been  given 
his  chance  to  speak.  We'll  never  know. 

Is   He  A  BoEiNQ   Stockholder? 

(By  Dan  Coughlln) 

When  Is  a  stockholder  not  a  stockholder? 
The  answer  Isn't  as  deceptively  simple  as 
you  might  at  first  assume. 


Seattle  attorney  Kenneth  A.  MacDonald 
thought,  for  Instance  that  he  was  a  stock- 
holder of  the  Boeing  Co.  but  found  out,  to 
his  dismay,  that  the  company  didn't  think 
so. 

Company  Board  Chairman  William  M.  Al- 
len felt  so  strongly,  recall,  that  he  ordered 
guards  to  eject  the  pmt -sized,  but  feisty,  u. 
year -old  attorney  from  the  company's  an- 
nual meeting  Monday. 

MacDonald  was  trytog  to  get  other  abara- 
owners  to  approve  a  resi^lution  requiring  the 
company  to  open  its  books  on  campaign  ex- 
penditures involving  the  candidacy  of  Ben. 
Henrj-  M.  Jackson.  MacDonald  supports  Ben. 
George  McGovern.  MacDonald  was  upset 
over  reported  tise  of  Boeing  funds  to  pay  for 
trips  to  Wisconsin  by  Boeing  employe  Bod 
Scheyer,  who  bought  political  ads  with  com- 
pany traveler's  checks.  Company  President 
T.  A.  Wilson  said  Scheyer's  participation  In 
the  campaign  "wis  not  proper,"  that  Scheyer 
was  on  leave  witliout  pay  during  the  trip» 
a.d  has  refunded  the  money  he  spent. 

Whether  MacDonald  was  following  ac- 
cepted procedures  for  getting  such  a  con- 
troversial resolution  before  other  stockhold- 
ers Is  another  matter. 

The  ownership  question  gets  mto  some 
fairly  deep  ground. 

Officials  of  She-irson  Hammlll  &  Co.,  Inc, 
don't  think  there  is  any  real  doubt  about 
MacDonald  being  a  shareowner. 

Contacted  by  The  P-I  yesterday.  Vice  Prts- 
ident  and  Manager  Bojd  Sharp  Jr.  and  In- 
vestment executive  (registered  representa- 
tive) Ray  Moore  of  the  firm's  Seattle  office 
confirmed  that  MacDonald  bought  400  shares 
of  Boeing  stock  13  months  ago,  paying  (8,527 
for  It.  Said  Sharpe : 

"He  is  a  stockholder." 

Moore  said  MacDonald  left  his  shares  tn 
the  care  of  the  brokerage  firm,  keeping  them 
"la  street  name'  as  that  commonly-accepted 
practice  Is  known.  When  MacDonald  said 
he  planned  to  attend  the  Boeing  meeting,  he 
contacted  Moore  to  verify  the  ownership. 
Sharp  said  he  determined  his  firm  owned 
more  than  1.036  shares  in  Its  own  name  u 
well  as  about  49,000  additional  shares  on  ba- 
half  of  clients  like  MacDonald. 

As  an  officer  of  the  brokerage.  Sharp  gave 
MacDonald  power  of  attorney  in  wrltmg  to 
vote  400  of  that  1,000  shares,  the  practical 
effect  of  course  being  the  same  then  as  If 
MacDonald  had  the  shares  In  his  hands. 

It  didn't  work  that  way. 

The  Boeing  books,  certified  by  the  First 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  its  transfer 
agent,  apparently  didn't  show  that  Shearson 
owned  any  shares  in  Its  name  on  the  March  9 
"record  date"  for  ownership  voting  rights  at 
the  meeting. 

MacDonald's  associate,  attorney  William 
H.  Newkom,  said  Boeing  election  Judge  J. 
Shan  Mullln  of  the  firm  of  Perkins,  Cole, 
Stone,  Olsen  &  Williams  told  him  all  of 
Shearson's  shares  hsid  been  transferred  to  an 
agency  known  as  the  Central  Certificate  Serv- 
ice, Mullln  later  confirmed  this  to  the  news- 
paper. 

In  response  to  The  P-I's  inquiry,  a  spokes- 
man for  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  said 
CCS  is  a  computerized  clearing  house,  kind  of 
like  a  central  bank,  for  perhaps  $40  billion 
worth  of  stock  held  in  street  name  by  ex- 
change member  firms,  80  per  cent  of  all  their 
trading. 

CCS  is  operated  by  the  Stock  Clearing 
Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  exchange,  estab- 
lished In  the  aftermath  of  the  paperwork 
crunch  of  the  late  19608  that  saw  a  number 
of  brokerages  broken  because  of  an  Inability 
to  trace,  maintain  and  care  for  stock  left  In 
their  custody. 

A  spokesman  for  the  exchange  expressed 
surprise  that  the  records  didn't  Jibe  since,  he 
said,  the  shares  involved  are  balanced  and 
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forwarded  to  participating  brokerage  on  a 

■^^LlT'^ld  there  would  have  been  no  prob- 
,Jn  about  MacDonald's  right  to  vote  at  the 
r^ttn*:  with  the  Shearson  power  of  attorney. 
^  the  records  showed  Shearson  held  stock. 
in  -he  case  of  a  "controversial  '  meeting, 
the  b'r^kerages  customarUy  transfer  the 
^Les  from  CCS's  care  back  to  their  own 
^e  directly  so  that  kind  of  Usue  wouldn  t 
hTtouied.  There  was  no  mdicatlon  Ui  the 
prox*-  material  that  It  would  be  as  controver- 
sial as  it  later  became. 

Stock  Clearing  Corp., 
htui  York,  NY..  July  16,  1970. 
Mr  LEE  Metcalf, 

I' S  Senate,  Coiimittee  on  Government 
Overations,  Wa.:hington,  D.C. 
DEAR  Ma.  Metcalt-  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  July  7th  a.-.klng  for  information 
on  the  background  and  business  mtereets 
of  cede  &  Company. 

Cede  &  Company  Is  a  nominee  partner- 
ship composed  solely  of  employees  of  Stock 
Clearing  Corporation,  a  wholly  owned  sub- 
s*dlarv  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  It 
eneages  In  no  business  whatsoever  and  acts 
merelv  as  the  registered  holder  of  securities 
deposited  bv  member  firms  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  In  a  Central  Depository  Sys- 
tem which  was  developed  and  Is  matotalned 
bv  Stock  Clearing  Corporation.  The  purpose 
of  the  Central  Depository  is  to  reduce  the 
need  to  deliver  and  receive  stock  certificates 
in  order  to  transfer  title  of  the  Shares  evi- 
denced therebv.  In  the  Central  Depository 
concept,  title  to  shares  on  deposit  Is  trans- 
ferred bv  bookkeeping  entry  deducting  the 
shares  from  the  account  of  the  transferor 
and  addmg  those  shares  to  the  acootint  of 
the  transferee.  No  physical  delivery  of  stock 
certificates  Is  necessary.  In  similar  fashion, 
a  pledge  of  securities  within  the  Central 
Deposltorv  can  also  be  effected.  The  TJnd- 
form  Commerlcal  Code  includes  a  Section 
8-320  which  specifically  autharlMs  this  help- 
ful new  concept. 

It  can  be  seen  therefwe  that  all  of  th« 
securities  registered  In  the  name  of  Cede  & 
Company  actually  are  beneficially  owned  by 
the  thousands  of  customers  of  the  deposit- 
ing member  firm  or  perhaps  by  the  firm 
Itself.  None  of  such  shares  Is  beneficially 
owned  bv  Cede  &  Company. 

I   hope    this    gives   you    the    Information 
you  need  but  If  not  please  let  me  know  of 
the  additional  assistance  I  can  provide. 
Verv  truly  yours, 

Anthont  p.  Rxxxs, 
Vice  President,  Central  Certificate  Service. 

Stock  Clearing  Corp., 
Sew  York,  N.Y.,  February  24,  1971. 
Hon.  Lee   Mktcalf, 

US.  Seriate,  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  In  receipt  of  your  letter, 
dated  February  5,  1971,  requesting  Informa- 
tion about  voting  procedures  which  apply 
to  shares  registered  in  the  nominee  name. 
Cede  &  Co. 

Shares  are  deposited  with  Central  Certifi- 
cate Service  by  Clearing  Members  of  Stock 
Cleanng  Corporation,  »U  of  which  are  mem- 
ber organizations  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  Shares  are  credited  to  the  mem- 
bers' account  and  immediately  transferred 
Into  the  name  of  Cede  &  Co.  The  beneficial 
owners  of  these  shares  may  be  the  depositing 
Clearing  Member  or  Its  customer.  Central 
Certificate  Service,  of  cotirse.  knows  only  the 
Clearmg  Member  depositors. 

We  notify  each  Clearing  Member  of  a 
stockholders  meeting  as  soon  as  the  mforma- 
tlon  as  to  record  date  and  meeting  date  has 
been  received  from  the  corporation.  This 
notification  will  enable  them  to  order  proxy 
material.  In  adequate  amounts,  for  mailing 
to  their  clients  and  for  soUcltmg  voting  in- 
structions. On  the  record  date,  we  also  con- 


firm their  record  date  position  ana  provide 
forms  on  which  they  can  instruct  us  to  vote 
their  shares.  We  cannot  vole  without  receiv- 
ing mstructlons  to  do  so  from  the  Clearing 
Member*  involved.  Upon  receipt  of  voting  In- 
strucUons  from  the  firms,  the  results  are 
tabulated  by  our  computer,  a  proxy  is  is- 
sued, and  forwarded  to  the  corporation.  The 
proxy  Is  accompanied  by  a  listing  mdlcating 
each  Clearing  Member  s  vole  lor  and  against 
each  proposal.  We  do  not  exercise  any  dls- 
creilonarj-  right  to  vote  or  issue  a  proxy 
without  instructions  from  the  Cleanng 
Member. 

Our  Clearing  Members  must,  of  course, 
comply  with  Exchange  proxy  rules  when  vot- 
ing aiiares  m  their  C.C£.  accounts.  I'm  en- 
cloalng  a  copy  of  those  rules  for  your  in- 
formation. 

Please  be  assured  thai  we  at  Central  Cer- 
tificate Service  are  cognizant  of  the  im- 
portance of  proxies  m  conjorate  aBalrs  and 
also  in  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
beneficial  owner  as  a  stockholder. 

We  trust  this  information  will  be  helpful 
to  you;  and  should  we  be  able  to  further 
assist  you,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  con- 
tact us. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Anthont   P.  Rerks. 


investor  public  has  thereby  been  vastly  in- 
creased. We  think  this  to  be  a  deurable  go&l. 
As  I  have  said,  "Cede  &  Co. '  is  a  nommee 
for  CCS,  and  CCS  acquires  no  beneficial  in- 
terest in  securities  kept  on  deposit.  The  own- 
ers of  the  securities  left  on  dqxislt  continue 
to  vote  the  shares  even  though  they  are  held 
in  the  name  of  Cede  ii  Co.  On  the  record  date, 
and  on  a  montMy  basis,  CCS  supplies  to 
each  corporation  whose  securities  are  on 
depoftit  a  Ustlng  of  the  defKielton  and  the 
number  of  shares  dejxjslied.  When  supplied 
with  proxies  and  proxy  material  by  the  issuer, 
CCS  in  ttim  delivers  thoee  Items  to  the  de- 
positors. Cede  Si  Co.  and  CCS  vote  no  shares 
without  the  instruction  of  the  depositor. 
During  1971  CCS  voted  pursuant  to  instruc- 
uons,  approximately  671  million  shares  which 
constituted  approximately  80  percent  of  the 
shares  on  deposit  on  the  record  dates  in  that 
year.  This  compares  favorably  with  major 
corporations. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  meet  with  you  for 
further  discussion  if  you  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  B.  Rowland. 
P.S.     Attached     Is     a     booklet     captioned 
"CCS — The  Billion-Share  Automated  Securi- 
ties Depository",  which   outlines  the   func- 
tions of  CCS. 


Stock  Clearing  Corp  . 
New  York.  N.Y.,  June  14, 1972. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcai-f, 
V.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalt  :  We  have  read  with 
Interest  your  statement  of  April  25.  1972,  In 
the  Congressional  Record  on  "Disclosure  and 
Contrtri  of  Industrial  C<wpc«atlon  Stock. '  In 
that  statement  you  cite  "Cede  &  Co."  as  being 
listed  in  ownership  reports  as  a  substantial 
record  owner  of  several  major  corporations, 
and  you  correctly  say  that  this  "Identifies " 
the  Stock  Clearing  CorjKjratlon  which  Is  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  Inc.  You  also  include  the 
Bxchange  at  other  points  of  the  statement 
as  holding,  with  others,  certain  percentages 
of  stock. 

We  think  It  Is  imjxx-tant  that  the  record 
should  mcwe  completely  reflect  the  opera- 
tion of  Stock  Clearing  Corporation  and  par- 
ticularly the  roie  of  Cede  &  Co.  Stock  Clear- 
ing Corporation  1b  a  whdUj  owned  subsidiary 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  One  de- 
psirtment  of  that  subsidiary  is  a  securities 
depository  which  we  call  Central  Certificate 
Service  (CCS).  Brokerage  firms  maintain 
shares  of  eligible  securities  on  deposit  In 
their  accounts  In  CCS.  These  accounts  are 
credited  with  a  number  of  shares  deposited 
and  stock  certificates  representing  these 
shares  are  registered  in  a  name  of  a  com- 
mon nominee,  'Xiede  &  Co."  Shares  are  held 
by  Cede  &  Co.  as  a  nominee  only  to  facilitate 
the  transfer  of  securities  In  CCS  by  book- 
keeping entry.  Neither  CCS,  nor  Stock  Clear- 
mg Ccaporatlon,  nor  "Cede  &  Co.".  nor  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Inc.  acquires  any 
beneficial   Interest  in  these  shares. 

To  make  delivery,  the  selling  brokerage 
firm  Instructs  CCS  to  debit  Its  acooimt  by, 
say,  500  shares  of  XYZ  Corporation  and  cred- 
it the  buying  broker's  CCS  accotmt  by  the 
same  number  of  shares.  Title  to  the  shares  Is 
thus  transferred  by  a  computerized  book- 
keeping entry  while  the  certificates  them- 
selves remain  immobilized.  At  the  same  time, 
the  offsetting  changes  in  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing members'  dally  cash  balances  are  also 
made  by  electronic  bookkeeping  entry. 

By  the  procedure  that  I  have  Just  described 
very  simply,  CCS  Is  revolutionizing  the  cum- 
bersome methods  by  which  the  ownership  of 
secvirltteB  is  transferred.  The  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  Inc.  has  successfully  automated 
much  of  the  processing  of  securities  transac- 
tions through  CCS.  Wall  Street's  ablUty  to 
handle  efficiently  transactions  of  a  growing 


ExHiarr    F 

Sattwat  Stores,  Inc., 
Oakland.  Calif.,  June  7.  1972. 
Hon.  Lkx  Metcalt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalt:  Tliank  you  for 
your  May  8  letter  requesting  stockholder  in- 
formation about  our  company 

.'Attached  is  the  information  you  requested, 
along  with  a  recent  copy  of  our  "Safeway 
News"  magazine  which  goes  to  some  97  000 
employees.  This  Issue,  which  ran  February 
March  1972,  has  an  article  on  page  1  entitled. 
"■Who  Owns  TJs?"  I  think  you  will  find  the 
article  of  Interest,  as  It  contains  additional 
information  concerning  the  owners  of  our 
company. 

I  think  you  might  be  Interested  to  know 
that  Kane  and  Company,  with  2  206.363 
shares,  represents  our  employees  Profit- 
Sharing  Plan.  The  Employee  Retirement  Plan, 
represented  by  King  and  Company  and  Pood 
and  Company,  totals  465.994  shares. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  of  assistance  in  this 
inquiry  and  hope  that  you  find  the  informa- 
tion of  value. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  S.  Mitchell 

Safeway  Stores  Inc..  top  30  ihareholders, 
March  3,  1972 

[Number  of  shares) 

Kane    &    Co.,    Chase    Manhattan 

Bank 2  206  363 

Cede  &  Co."nySE 1.372.062 

Merrill  Lynch  Pierce  Fenner 646,752 

Ince    &    Co.,    Morgan    Guaranty 

Trust   594.224 

Myers  &  Co..  Windsor  Fund 512,000 

Cudd  &  Co.,  Chase  Manhatten 305.  838 

ymg  &   Co.,   First   NaUonal   City 

Bank    259.326 

Pood  &  Co..  Bank  of  California—-  233,000 
Slgler   &   Companv,    Manu.   Han- 
over Trust 202,236 

Egger    &    Co..    Chase    Manhatten 

Bank 188.664 

Brown  Brothers  Harrtman  &  Co.-  182.229 

Eddy  &  Co.,  Bankers  Trust  Co 167,  325 

Flnman  &  Co.,  Bankers  Trust  Co. .  166.  400 
Sahat   Co..   Savings  Banks   Trust 

CO 182.700 

Salkeld  &  Co..  Bankers  Trust  Co..  151.  705 

O'Neill  &  Co..  Bank  of  New  York..  150.  000 
Lvnn    &    Co.,    Morgan    Guaranty 

"Trust  -- 126,000 
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f   .    *-w„  »/»  .l./,«h/^I/^*T.  <*iLf(-wtLv   stoclc  was  worth  about  $1,795  )    A  sense,  whether  we  own  part  of  Safeway  in- 

Safeu>ay  Steves  %'^'_%^';^^^^^l^''°'^''  ^T*'  n^Ser Tf  ISI^eholders   ' es«  than  directly,  directly,  or  not  at  all,  all  ol  us  .,. 

=     AV  JT  «aU          ISM  439  10.000)   were  invested  In  Safeway  at  the  i&te  responsible  for  more  than  our  Jobe;  our  la- 

Se&flrst  &  Co..  Seattle  Nat.  Bank           ia3.4dtf  ^^   ^^   ^  ^^   shares    Taken   together,   while  dividual  efforts  will  determine  how  well  we 

Perro  &  Co.,  Nat.  Shawmut  BanK  ^^^^  ^^  groups  of  stockholders  represent  serve  those  who  trust  us  with  their  future 

of  ^°B^^-- ----------- ---'---        a,'^  around  W.  of  the  total  owners,  they  repre-  Income  and  security. 

Omster  &  Co  .  Bank  of  America.. .         93. 000  ^^^^  ^^             ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^_                                          

Loeb  Rhoades  &  Co- ou.aia  ^^^^              •-  Exhibit  G 

Ounther  &  Co..  Swiss  Bank  Cor-         ^^  ^^^  ^'^  foregoing  may  suggest  that  our  major  testimony    by    Senator    Lee    Metcalf    (D- 

r..^°^r.      M.rw^'cilnVMprchlnti  ownership  must  be  highly  concentrated  and  mont.)    Bctore    Senate    Small    Busiwigs 

Bid  &  Co..  New  England  Merchants         ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  shareholders.   In  a  subcommittee  on  Monopoly  June  28.  1972 

Sea?e'i  fc"'- Seattle  nrsVNaVlonai             '  '^:^^^^::^'J\:^liir^raVnT£^:.  ^   ^^-"•--'  '  ^^  ^'^T^  ^  ^^^^'P'^ 

R-nk                                        70.000  '^'^'^  **  ^^®  *™^°^  1  ,„I     .        ^„„   !„„  In   your   Subcommittee's   Inquiry    into  cor- 

DlSt  I  Co:.-Bankof  America,.-.         65.000  "^^^^^^J^^^l^"^^/;,;':^^  ^^^^^^  porlte  secrecy.  Shareholders,  customers  and 

SDlnnaker    k    Co      State    Street  .^          oerore  you  J^f^P"?  *""""*     „  regulators   of   many   large   corporations  en- 

BaSk  and  Trust             57. 000  the  concentration  of  ownership  In  a     few  ^           difficulty  in  obtaining  basic  data  lo 

Na^   i   CO     S^c^ty"  Pacific   Na-  ^'^'^^  ^^^  ';^:%^/^^"^^\*2j''own^.  which  they  are  entitled.  One  of  the  con- 

tlonal  Bank                  -  — 56.  058  owners  are.  For  the  most  pert,  each    owner  sequences  of  this  Information  gap  Is  an  un- 

SaJ^n^o            "" 55.  000  represents  thousands  of  investors,  such  «  my  ^               ^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^  ^o  which  economic 

?Snd   *  -Co-.-UnVtei   California  S''^vlng\'nd  "L'lUnras  Vpo^^T^es  and  political  power  Is  concentrated  In  a  few 

Bank                         54.500  fund.    bu>ing   ana   semng   aa   opporLmiiueB  j          ^    institutions,    and    the   relative 

OaTn^-Co:;  Morgan   Guaranty  ^r^^r^r.""!  ^^Vr^^^tZViu^Z  H^—r  T  nCld  ?n^r  ^e  °"r. 

Trust  -  — - ^^'^  Trustees  of  pension  funds    for  Instance,  are  ,    Legislation  Is  needed  In  this  area.  So  U 

,  ,0,  ..^  L^llned  to  consider  Safewav  ownership;  they  1»*'  ^"^°':"'f,«^*-  ^^,, '^^^^^^^'L  r    '^'^  ^ 

Total   —--  —  "  —  — --floo  931    ■  ^^resent  thousands  of  prospective  pension-  P"^^^«^  ^y/^°'°^^  ^J^^^  ^^„^  ^,f  T/?" 

WHO   OWNS   Us?  ^j  thousands  of  their  clients  who  don't  want  between  corporate  secrecy  and  monopoly,  I 

(By  the  Roving  Reporter)  ^o  be  bothered  with  actual  stock  certificates  would  like  to  make  a  general  comment  on 

v»..>,  n   r  u«.,  m  rrv  earlv  teens   there  was  (known  as  •'street"  accounts) .  are  counted  as  tH*  corporate  Information  gap,  a  subject  we 

i^Lv^reabou^ahalf  bl^kf"^  single    shareholders    although    their    actual  have  dealt  with  a  good  deal  over  In    he  Sub- 

l          Tr^^fml^edbv  a  lovely  aLdT^end-  ownership  Is  widely  spread.  One  of  the  lead-  committee  on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 

home  It  *-a^mAni^edb>  a  lovely  and™  lug  brokeVage  houses  m  the  United  States,  for  In     collecting     information     from     large 

ly   ^""^/•'^^^'^"^ff  •  '  ,^;*";tSbre    a^TveS  Inftance.^ Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce.  Penner  &  corporations,  the   Government  Is  somewhat 

Mona    Mona  was  sturdy,  reiiaoie.  ana  very  inRtitntion    cioee    to   Safe-  Ulte  the  wizened  little  mountaineer  who  had 

^^  *,n'^'sr.^t-L'teS'L\'"rDSrmg  ^v"s'bl  t^h-andV^^h'^u^^^f  the  tS!y  seven  big,  strapping  sons.  He  boasted  that 

\^yj^Zn^.Z^'B^^-^-i  Ic^use  interest  of  Charles  Merrill  in  food  dlstnbu-  they  never  disobeyed  him. 

'"^H^^MfnT^Sa^und^  "on.    MLPF&S   announced    la«t    August,    In  "Of  course,"  he  added.  "I'm  right  careful 

""t       !?,.Hi?ilt^at^me  about  Safeway  connection   with    an   analysis   of   our   Com-  what  I  ask  them  to  do." 

I  *-as  <^^'^fX  ^„,^-';^^  *^^,  tt^^  th^  imie  panys  prospects,  that  It.  "for  the  accounts  The  Congress  has  usually  been  •■right  (»re- 

because  ^^  spite  ^  the  fff  ^  "^^,;ji'*'j  ™  ^  li  elec^  officer*  and  its  employee  bene-  ful"    not    to    ask   Fortune's    Five    Hundred 

s  ore  we  patrontoed  ^a*  ^^^^^i^'J^^  *~  at  programs,  had  a  large  Interest  (more  than  largest  companies  questions  they  don  t  want 

!^T''c.^<;htstr^jL^     Obviously  Ttl  WOO^^ln  (Safeway's)  common  stock."  to  answer.  The  Job  of  Information  collecting 

business    might    sU^aggte    in.    Obv^o^^^^^  This  is  only  an  IndloaUon.  of  course,  of  the  has   often   been   delegated   to   commissions. 

?*';^L*K^n^Iw?*SafXlrvindwhoow^d  breadth    of    our    ownership.    Standard    and  They  have  been  "right  careful"  too.  And  Con- 

^*f.^  «^«  ,\,d    •  I  don^reV^^^^  PooV^.  a  repository  of   information  on   the  gress  ha«  not  maintained  oversight  over  the 

v^,^    ,f'^%t!indJ^   cSl^oanv  of   C^l-  prices  and  i^ovements  of  common  shares  on  commissions.    Instead,    the    regulated    com- 

f^^f.-.Aft^^e?^^eTdheardUie  various  exchanges  estimated  In  December  of  panles    keep    the    commissions    under   con- 

IZ           K^  ,.  ^  f^  fr^  the  last  RDT  some  last  year  that  117  different  InBtltutlons  (to-  tinuoua  suryeUlance. 

theory.  ^^"^1  ^/n   unTle  to^cover^e  surance   companies,   pension  funds,   mutual  A  commission  runs  a  formidable  ganUet 

'**^''    Hu  flLt^«l,mf  it  ^Ll^C't  ti^e  tunds.   banksHrusta)    held   about   2.600,000  when  It  does  decide  to  try  to  gather  ino« 

rumor  stllfl^tsw^und.  It  r^y^tU^^  shares   of   our  stock.   At   roughly   the   same  Information  from  companies.  During  the  8U- 

f^^v^^r  T«^,tfd  S  ^n  ^b!e  Ume.    Kidder    Peabody    ( a  noTher    brokerage  ties  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  prepared  a 

la  that  It  "^^^.^^  ?^^P5!f,*'^^  .J...  „o.  house)  estimated  that  over  "100  Institutions  questionnaire  on  ownereh  p  and   Interlock. 

Who  owns  Safeway?  The  fact  Isthat  no  ■qooo  noo  shares  "  which  It  planned  to  submit  to  the  Nation's 

body  actually  knows  or  can  know.  This  is  be-  ^^^'^tfTv    e^               while   not   vet    laree  one  thousand  largest  corporations.  The  ques- 

cause  a  corporation  is  o»-ned  by  the  peop  e  ^^J^^  a  So    ^e  aS^  tonortllt  ^!  tionnalre  went  over  to  the  Budget  Bureau, 

who.  at  any  given  time,  own  Its  shares.  It  °^*  ""^^  ^^*  «^X'  iTow^rSo    l^^ul  The  Budget  Bureau  sent  It  to  Industry  ad- 

ahould  be  easy  to  figure  out  who  they  are  '''^^\l^^^'[^^^^^^'l^°J'^^^^^  vlsory  committees.  Members  of  the  Industry 

except  that  many  of  the  people  or  "instltu-  ^"JL^^^dertl^e  ^af ewa^Re^^  advisory   committees   came   up    to   the  Hill 

tions"   -^-.„Xn:^'r'   XvTont'ne<^!  D?r^ly   al^^ut^^^^O^^T  u's  ^e'^Tl^'  I^^  and  obtained  a  pi.hlb.tlon  on  expenditures 

name  of  a    nominee,    and  they  dont  neces-  „^,.  ..i^,^  ,„„,,.„,_„„_„  .,_rt„  th^  Em-  for  the  survey.  So  It  was  never  made, 

sarily  own  them  for  an  extended  period  of  ^,^^  '"!^^gJ^°^°T?3^','^^''ti^'^^e^;  When  the  chairman  of  another  commission 

time.  Yesterdays  ownership  is  not  today's,  P  °> ^^  ,r^tv,fTJ;^^  nl«r  *,^^n  ^r  was   testifying   this   spring,   I   asked   If  the 

I  once  gave  mv  wife  a  few  shares  of  Safe-  t>uylng  It  at  the  rate  of  over  «1  000.000  per  its  industry  advlaorv  committee, 

way  stock'  for  instance,  as  a  pr«ent    She  Is  3W^ThU  axnount^u^ht  more^th^  3ao00  O^^^  ^,^^^  ^^  any'^trouble.  He  said  not, 

now  dulv  listed  as  an  owner  under  her  own  *^^f«/f  3.         l~^     \Z\    ^.„^.  .,,».f  Like    the    old    mountaineer,    he    was    being 

name    She   Is  a  shareholder,  recognized   as  ^f^f ^,V™  ^'«  problems,  this  plan  Is  avaU-  .^^^^^  ^^^^j.,  ^^^^  ^^^  questions  he  asked 

such   My  daughter,  on  the  other  hand,  owns  able  m  the  U.t).  omy.)              ,  ^  ,^  Industry. 

some  shLea  of  a  mutual  fund  which  operates  Tlie  few  large  Institutional  holders,  repre-  ^^^^^  ^  bboadcastino 
in  the  stock  market  on  a  "gr^w-th  theory"  sentU^  their  m^sofj^divldua^  Inv^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^. 
Prom  time  to  time  her  fund  own.,  Safeway  ^^f^.J'^^.^.f-^'^xhe  sm^r  Invest  ^  a^  tratlon  Is  so  inadequate  that  the  Government 
stock  and  proportionately,  she  does  too.  But  ^^'^8^^°^  ""^^  J^/,^t^"  l^y^^lTlnL  becomes  ludicrous  In  Its  feeble  efforts  to  de- 
she  isn't  listed  as  a  Safeway  shareholder  be-  P^^„^/J^t,^^°'^*tL  klnf  of  D^opl^wT  all  ^^^^  ^^'^^  *"d  •'^f°'««  1*^"  "^^  ^«^''- 
cause  her  interest  is  secondary  or  Indirect.  e^Uj  i^ev^e  t^e  retired  counleonlhrcor  ^^on"-  ^as^  month,  for  example,  when  the 
What  »lth  funds,  trusts  and  other  instltu-  ^"Tot^hev^e^L  yo^St  Se  who  n^^^^  F^xleral  Communications  Commission  Uberal- 
tlonal  holdings,  no  one  can  say  at  any  given  ''^J°:'r'%^^Jt'^J°'^^  ized  Its  rules  on  bank  ownership  of  broad- 
time  who  owns  and  profits  from  our  Com-  f"i^"i^f^^^*^,^  ^''^^^^L"^^"^,"^^^^  cast  companies.  It  admitted  that  banks  were 
panv.  certainly,  all  of  us  who  work  for  it  ^„^f>  «f^  Ivfn  «^«T,«Xr«^n^thTtr,^rk  violating  the  old  rules,  and  that  the  Com- 
Seneflt  in  many  ways,  but  only  thoee  who  "if^^'^t,,^  hH^ri.«^,n^L^«v  IJ^^he  mission  did  not  know  the  extent  of  vloU- 
are  direct  owners  (i  my  uife)  or  Indirect  driver  who  brings  his  supplies,  -niey  are  the  ^^^^^  ly^^use  It  did  not  have  current  data, 
(as  mv  daughter)  participate  fully  or  par-  ^a^^r  who  sells  us  lettuce  and  the  rancher  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  p^^l  rules,  one  party  gen- 
tlally  in  Its  good  or  HI  fortunes.  who  raises  beef,  They  are  the  local  policeman  g^^jjy  ^^^^  ^01  hold  more  than  one  per  cent 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  our  share-  and  the  boy  next  door  who  Is  away  at  college,  qj  ^  broadcast  company's  stock.  Under  the 

holders  are  small   investors.  Out  of  almost  Whoever  they  are,  and  they  are  legion,  they  new  rule  the  one  per  cent  limit  applies  to 

68  000  listed  shareholders  as  of  the  end  of  have  commissioned  us  by  putting  their  sav-  individuals,  but  the  limit  Is  raised  to  three 

last   vear.   a   little    more   than    34^^    owned  Ings  Into  our  hands  to  care  for  their  Interests  per  cent  for  a  mutual  fund  and  five  per  cent 

fewer  than  50  shares,  (This  isn't  peanuts  el-  In  today's  fiercely  competitive  and  compU-  for  a  bank. 

ther;    on   December  31.   1971.   60   shares  of  oated   fight  for  security  and  growth.  In  a  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  Commission  De- 
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Institutional  Investors  had  sole  voting  rights 
and  partial  voting  rlghte  to  stated  percent- 
ages of  stock.  And  this  study  showed  that 
various  combinations  of  from  one  to  three 
of  the  two-hundred  thirty  Institutional  In- 
vestors had  sole  voting  rights  to  at  least  ten 
per  cent  of  the  stock  In  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  six-hundred  and  twenty  larg- 
est companies. 

Here  are  some  of  the  companies  In  which 
one.  two  or  three  Institutional  Investors  vote 


neves  concentration  of  economic  power 
Imiong  individuals  Is  five  times  as  dangerous 
„  concentrating  that  power  among  banks. 
The  Commission's  rules  had  been  blatantly 
^regarded  by  the  banks,  and  Instead  of  en- 
5orcing  the  rules  the  Commission  simply  re- 
wrote them.  And  it  gave  the  banks  three  years 
to  comply  with  the  new  five  per  cent  rule. 
Tten  the  banks  may  come  In  and  get  a  ten 
D«r  cent  limit. 
The  FCC  properly  holds  that  whoever  con-  ..     .,  .^      »     w 

trJJrthe  right   to  determine   how   stock   Is      at  least  ten  per  cent  of  the  stock: 

iSTthe  owner  of  the  stock.  He  Is  the         ^-^^  -"  '^-'^i- 

nroprletary  owner,  as  differentiated  from  the 

beneficial  owner  who  gets  the  dividend.  In 

relaxlne  the  rules  on  bank  concentration  of 

ownership  the  FCC  released  data,  three  years 

old  and  furnished  by  bankers,  which  showed 

the  wholesale  disregard  then  of  the  one  per 

cent  rule,  A  survey  of  nineteen  banks  showed 

that  among  them  Individual  banks  controlled 

more   than   one   per   cent   of  the   stock   of 

twenty-flve  broadcast  companies,  more  than 

three  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  fifteen  com- 
panies  more  than  five  per  cent  of  the  stock 

of  nine  companies.  And  one  "bankcaster"  had 

more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  stock  in  a 

station.  .  ^  . 

I  think  It  is  pertinent  to  point  out  here, 
Mr  Chairman,  that  substantial  authorities 
consider  a  five  per  cent  voting  Interest  in 
a  wtdelv-held  company  to  be  controlling  If 
the  other  votes  are  scattered.  It  is  also  per- 
tinent to  your  study  that  the  FCC  did  not 
name  the  banks  which  had  these  excess  hold- 
ings in  broadcast  companies.  Furthermore, 
the  FCC  order  was  preceded  by  a  closed  ad- 
mmistrative  conference,  on  One  September 
1970.  attended  by  five  Commissioners,  si.x 
bankers  and  three  FCC  staff  members. 

I  shall  submit  for  the  hearing  record  the 
PCC  order  of  twenty-one  June.  Just  a  week 
ago,  transferring  control  of  WTCN  Televi- 
sion (Channel  Eleven)  In  Minneapolis,  from 
Crls-Craft  Industries  to  Metromedia.  Com- 
missioner Johnson,  In  his  dissent,  states  that 
at  least  two  of  the  major  holders  of  Metro- 
media stock  are  in  patent  violation  of  the 
Commission's  multiple  ownership  rules. 

The  problem,  he  says.  "Is  that  the  Com- 
mission's ownership  reports,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  are  not  providing  the  relevant 
information  on  institutional  holdings  of 
broadcast  stock  .  .  .  Somewhere  in  the  foggy 
past  there  was  an  effort  underway  to  revise 
the  Commission's  ownership  reporting  form. 
Perhaps  that  effort  needs  to  be  revived." 

I  will  also  submit  for  the  hearing  record 
the  FCC  "order" — It  Is  hardly  the  proper 
term — which  relaxed  the  rules  on  concentra- 
tion of  ownership  by  unnamed  banks  follow- 
ing the  secret  conference.  The  "order"  was 
adopted  Nine  May;  the  Docket  is  Number  oi^e 
eight  seven  five  one.  The  order  Includes  the 
dissenting  opinion  by  Commissioners  John- 
son and  Hartley. 

(EXHIBIT    A) 

Johnson  and  Hartley  say  In  their  dissent 
that  "one  looks  In  vain  In  the  majority 
document  for  any  discussion  of  the  impor- 
tant Issues  concerning  Institutional  owner- 
ship of  the  stock  of  other  companies."  And 
that  is  a  key  Issue,  which  I  want  to  discuss. 
the  horizontal  Influence  of  institutional  In- 
vestors— across  an  entire  Industry  or  the 
entire  economy. 

VOTING    RIGHTS    CONCKNTRATKD 

The  massive  Institutional  Investors'  Study 
Report  by  the  Seciirttes  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, which  was  printed  last  year  as  House 
Document  Ninety-Two  Sixty-Pour,  almost 
came  to  grips  with  the  problem.  The  study 
analyzed  concentration  of  stockholdings  of 
the  two-hundred  thirty  largest  Institutional 
Investors  in  the  eight-hundred  largest  com- 
panies listed  vrlth  the  New  York  and  Ameri- 
can Stock  Exchanges  or  traded  exclusively 
over  the  counter.  The  study  did  not  name 
the  banks,  insurance  companies.  Investment 
houses  an*  other  Institutional  Investors, 
But  It  named  the  companies  In  which  these 


Procter  and  Gamble. 

Sears  Roebuck. 

Ford  and  Chrysler. 

Three  oU  companies — Gulf,  Texaco  and 
Standard  of  Indiana. 

Three  drug  companies — Upjohn,  Parke  Da- 
vis and  A.  H.  Robins. 

Pour  Insurance  companies — Aetna  Life  and 
Casualty,  Hartford  Fire  Insurance,  Connecti- 
cut General  Insurance  and  Farmers  New 
World  Life. 

And  so  on.  Including  six  airlines— Eastern, 
TWA,  United,  National,  Delta  and  Northwest. 

CHASE    MANHATTAN    AJBLINXS 

Let's  look  at  corporate  secrecy  and  mo- 
nopoly In  the  airline  industry.  We  got  into 
that  sltuaUon  last  year  during  hearings  on 
advisory  committees  before  the  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Subcommittee.  The  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  set  up  a  finance  advisory 
committee.  It  held  its  first  meeting,  not  In  a 
government  office,  but  at  Chase  Manhattan, 
In  New  York.  The  chairman  was  one  of  Chase 
Manhattan's  two-hundred  and  ninety-eight 
vice  presidents.  Two  members  of  the  advisory 
committee  were  associated  with  Rockefeller 
Family  and  Associates.  The  others  were  tied 
by  Interlock  to  Chase,  which  Is  the  major 
creditor  for  five  of  the  nine  local  service  car- 
riers. 

The  proceedings  of  this  government  ad- 
visory committee,  dominated  by  one  finan- 
cial group,  were  closed  to  the  press  and  the 
public.  The  committee  did  not  keep  a  tran- 
script. It  kept  brief  minutes,  which  show 
that  at  its  very  first  meeting  the  advisory 
committee  agreed  to  "make  recommenda- 
tions on  the  procedviral  and  philosophical 
conduct  of  the  Board's  business." 

With  control  of  the  credit  and  the  finan- 
cial ad'vlsory  committee  apparatus  those  are 
some  pretty  heavy  connections  between  one 
bank  and  one  key  Industry  right  there,  be- 
fore getting  to  the  question  of  stock  control. 
Significant  blocks  of  airline  stock  are  held 
by  Cede  and  Company,  which  Is  a  pseudonym 
used  by  the  New  Twk  Stock  Exchange.  I  shall 
discuss  that  situation  later  and  I  am  sure. 
Mr.  ChalnnsJi,  that  Richard  Ney.  the  fol- 
lowing witness,  wlU  have  some  informative 
comments  on  the  role  of  the  Exchange, 

The  point  I  want  to  make  here  Is  that 
the  failure  of  regulatory  commissions  to  ob- 
tain Sknd  disclose  adequate  information  on 
ownership  and  control  of  stock,  combined 
with  many  ccHnpanles'  refusal  to  divulge  in- 
formation, leads  to  erroneous  conclusions  on 
the  extent  of  concentration. 

The  CAB  requires  airlines  to  include  In 
their  annual  report  to  the  agency  only  those 
persons  or  Institutions  holding  more  than 
five  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock.  Reportfi 
filed  with  the  CAB  by  airlines  state  that,  as 
of  the  end  of  last  year.  Chase  Manhattan 
held  six  point  five  per  cent  of  the  stock  in 
TWA.  nine  per  cent  of  the  stock  In  Eastern, 
eight  point  four  per  cent  of  the  stock  In 
National  and  seven  point  five  per  cent  of  the 
stock  In  American. 

No  Chase  Manhattan  holdings  were  listed 
by  Northwest.  United,  and  Western, 

Nevertheless,  Chase  Manhattan  holds  more 
than  six  per  oent  of  the  common  stock  In 
each  of  those  three  airlines,  according  to  let- 
ters I  received  recently  from  those  companies. 
Chase  holds  six  point  elghty-slx  per  cent 
of  the  stock  in  Northwest,  seven  point  twenty- 
six  per  oent  in  Western  and  eight  point  fifty- 
seven  per  cent  In  United.  The  bank  holds  the 


stock  through  two  or  more  nominees.  In  each 
instance. 

Furthermore.  American  advised  me  that 
three  nominees  for  Chase  Manhattan,  among 
the  company's  top  thirty  stookholderB.  hold 
a  total  of  nine  point  one  per  cent  of  the 
company',  stock.  The  only  one  of  those  three 
nominee  accounts  whloh  was  rep>orted  to  the 
CAB  was  the  one  containing  more  than  five 
per  oent  of  the  total  voting  wock. 

United,  in  Its  report  to  the  Board,  simply 
saye  that  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  stock 
is  held  by  UAL  Incorporated.  It  la  a  holding 
company,  and  it  is  the  holding  company 
through  which  Chase  controls  the  big  block 
of  stock. 

Now  It  could  be  that  some  of  theee  hold- 
ings were  acquired  since  the  annual  report 
was  filed  by  the  airlmes  with  the  CAB,  But 
it  may  also  be— as  was  definitely  the  oaee  in 
some  situations  which  I  shall  later  discuss — 
that  all  the  holdings  of  one  institutional  In- 
vestor were  not  consolidated,  but  were  simply 
divided  among  several  nominee  accounts  so 
that  they  becanie.  for  reporting  purposes, 
invisible. 

TIMS     MAGAZINX     AJTD     THE     INVISIBLE     MOSGAN 
OPA»ANTT     TRUST 

These  nominees,  or  street  names,  are  a 
massive  instj-ument  of  deception,  freely  used 
by  most  large  Institutional  investors  Last 
fall  I  was  browsing  through  the  October  elev- 
enth Issue  of  Time  magazine  It  Included  a 
report  filed  In  accordance  with  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970 — ^whlch  required 
llstmg  "the  identity  of  the  corporation  and 
stockholders  thereof"  holding  one  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  stock  of  Time.  Incorporated 

Here  are  some  of  Times  stockholders,  ac- 
cording to  its  own  report ; 

(KxHisrr  SI 

Carson  and  Company,  Box  four  ninety-one, 
Church  Street  Station   New  York; 

Powers  and  Company.  Box  fourteen  sev- 
enty-niue.  Church  Street  Station. 

Tegge  and  Company,  also  Box  fourteen 
seventy-nine,  Church  Street  Station. 

We've  all  heard  of  political  meetings  In  a 
phone  booth — now  it  looks  as  though  we're 
having  stockholders'  meetings  In  a  post  of- 
fice box. 

Here  are  some  more  of  Time's  major  stock- 
holders, according  to  Time: 

Chetco.  at  thirty-five  Congress  Street.  Bos- 
ton, 

Ferro  and  Company,  at  the  same  address. 

Cede  and  Co,.  Box  twenty.  Bowling  Green 
Station.  New  York; 

Pace  and  Company,  Box  nine  twenty-six, 
Pittsburgh. 

Now.  if  you  try  to  call  any  of  these  listed 
owners  of  Time  you  will  Just  confuse  the 
telephone  operator.  She — or  possibly  he — 
can't  find  them  in  the  phone  book  or  the 
files. 

If  you  are  a  United  States  Senator  and 
write  to  these  nominees,  the  odds  are  that 
you  will  not  get  a  reply,  I  wrote  to  five  of 
them  and  received  responses  from  two.  The 
response  from  Chetco  came  from  National 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston,  which  said  Chetco 
"represents  our  client,  a  dlTerslfled  open  end 
Investment  company"  (mutual  f\ind)  which 
the  bank  did  not  name. 

The  letter  to  Pace  and  Company  was  an- 
swered by  a  senior  vice  president  of  Mellon 
National  Bank  and  Trust,  He  told  me  that 
Pace  and  Company  Is  a  partnership  nominee 
of  the  personal  Trust  Department  of  Mellon, 
that  It  was  formed  in  nmeteen  sixty-three 
and  that  there  are  six  members  of  the  part- 
nership, each  of  whom  Is  neither  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  bank.  He  stated  that  stock 
listed  as  Pace  and  Company  Is  voted  by  any 
one  of  the  unnamed  partners.  In  accordance 
with  Instructions  transmitted  by  the  Trust 
Investment  Committee  of  the  Trust  Depart- 
ment of  the  Bank. 

Now,  as  you  know,  &Ir.  Chairman,  there  is 
a  way  to  match  up  these  street  names  and 
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the  Institutional  Investors  which  use  them. 
You  \ise  the  Nominee  List,  published  annual- 
ly for  the  past  twenty  years  by  the  American 
Society  of  Corporate  Secretaries  at  Nine 
RockefeUer  Plaza,  New  York,  and  bo  cloeely 
held  by  the  Society  that  It  was  denied  last 
year  to  a  newsman,  an  attorney  in  a  rate 
rase,  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission  staff. 
So  I  put  it  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
1  Twenty-four  June,  nineteen  seventy-c  ne. 
Number  ninety-eight,  Part  Two).  Subse- 
quently the  Society  decided  to  sell  It  So  now 
you  can  get  It  from  the  Society  for  twenty 
dollars,  or  the  Government  Printmg  Office  for 
twenty-flve  cents,  or  from  my  office  for 
nothing. 

By  using  the  Nominee  List  in  conjunction 
with  Time's  list  of  principal  owners  you  can 
trace  Chetco  and  Perro  through  Shawmut 
Bank  to  the  Fidelity  Fund.  Cede  and  Com- 
pany as  I  noted  before.  Is  an  agent  for  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

And  what  about  those  three  principal 
owners  with  the  box  office  numbers  at  the 
Church  Street  Station,  Carson  and  Company. 
Powers  and  Company  and  Tegpe  and  Com- 
pany? Tlie  Nominee  List  traces  all  of  them 
to  the  same  bank.  Morgan  Guaranty  Trtist. 

So  although  Morgan  Guaranty  holds  three 
principal  blocks  of  stock  in  Time,  and  al- 
though other  Institutional  Investors  are 
named  In  Its  ownership  report,  there  Is  no 
reference  whatsoever  by  Time  to  its  financial 
relationship  with  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust. 

BA14K  DOMINATION  OF  IIXCTRIC  U TILrrrES 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  the  largest  and 
possibly  the  most  Important  Industry  In  the 
country,  electric  utilities.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  asks  the  two  hundred  and  ten 
major  Investor -owned  utilities  to  list  their 
ten  top  voting  stockholders  In  their  annual 
reports.  Some  utilities  do  list  the  proprietary 
owners  Others  don't — and  the  FPC  doesn't  do 
anything  about  It.  The  FPC  Is  one  of  those 
"right  careful"  commissions. 

To  give  you  an  Idea  of  some  utilities'  dis- 
regard of  the  Commission's  question  I  have 
included  in  my  presentation  the  ownership 
report  filed  this  year  by  Public  Service  Com- 
pany of  New  Hampshire,  the  FPC  chairman's 
home  state.  As  you  see.  most  of  the  "owners" 
are  street  names,  without  even  the  street  or 
post  office  box. 

(EXHIBIT    C)  r. 

The  1970  ownership  reports  of  electric 
utilities,  used  In  cj'njunctlon  with  the  Nom- 
inee List,  show  that  fourteen  banks  are  each 
among  the  ten  top  stockholders  of  ten  or 
more  utilities. 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  using  four  dif- 
ferent names,  appears  among  the  top  ten 
stockholders  of  forty-two  utilities. 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust,  using  thirteen 
different  nominees,  appears  among  the  top 
ten  of  forty-one  utilities. 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust,  using  five 
different  nominees  appears  among  the  top 
ten  of  thlriy-one  utilities. 

First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
using  eight  different  nominees,  appears 
among  the  top  ten  of  twenty-nine  utilities. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust.  Boston,  using 
eight  different  nominees,  appears  among 
the  top  ten  of  twenty-one  utilities. 

Bankers  Trust  of  New  Yo'k.  using  eight 
nominees.  Is  among  the  top  ten  stockholders 
of  twenty  utilities 

The  other  banks  listed  among  the  top  ten 
stockholders  of  ten  or  more  utilities  are 
New  England  Merchants  National  Banlt. 
Bank  of  New  York.  Northwestern  National 
BanJt  of  Minneapolis.  United  States  Trust 
of  New  York.  Continental  Dllnois  National 
Bank  and  Trust  of  Chicago.  Glrard  Trust  of 
Philadelphia.  National  Shawmut  Bank  of 
Boston  and  Chemical  Bank  of  New  York. 

All  sxcept  Glrard  used  more  than  one  nom- 
inee And  let  me  emphasize  tb&t  some  utili- 
ties report  the  bank  rather  than  the  nom- 
inee, or  both. 


I  shall  cite  two  examples  of  how  use  of 
nominees  understates,  while  hiding,  concen- 
tration of  economic  power  in  the  utility 
Industry. 

rrriB.^NK's  ants  psudential's  hidden  votes 
Carolina  Power  and  Light — whose  chair- 
man is  the  immediate  past  president  of 
Edison  Electric  Institute,  trade  association 
of  the  Investor-owned  utilities — listed  among 
its  top  ten  stockholders  three  nominees  for 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  But 
the  bank  Itself  was  nowhere  listed  In  the 
ownership  report,  which  Is  Exhibit  D.  Citi- 
bank's nominees  are  Stuart  &  Company. 
Thomas  Sc  Company  and  King  &  Company. 

(EXHIBIT    0) 

The  other  example  I  will  use  Is  'Virginia 
Electric  and  Power.  According  to  Its  owner- 
ship report  filed  with  the  FPC  last  year 
Its  largest  stockholder  was  Merrill,  Lynch. 
Pierce,  Fanner  and  Smith,  with  just  over 
a  million  shares,  and  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  was  second,  with  580,000.  'Wrong,  In 
both  instances. 

Through  three  separate  nominees,  listed 
among  the  top  ten  stockholders  along  with 
the  bank.  First  National  City  Bank  holds 
almost  one  and  a  half  million  shares.  But 
Citibank  has  some  other  blocks  that  don't 
show  in  the  top  ten.  Citibank  itself  states 
that  it  holds  and  I'otea  1,808,000  shares  of 
VEPCO  st(X'.k.  And  a  VEPCO  voter  list  made 
avatla'Jle  In  a  rate  case  this  year  shows 
Cede  and  Co.  holding  more  than  two  million 
shares 

Prtidentlal's  annual  report  shows  that  It 
has  about  a  quarter  million  more  shares  In 
VEPCO  than  the  utility's  report  shows.  I 
asked  the  FPC  to  check  the  discrepancy.  It 
referred  the  query  to  VEPCO.  VEPCO  said 
that  by  oversight  it  had  failed  to  credit  Pru- 
dential with  thirty-thousand  shares.  That 
still  left  a  discrepancy  of  more  than  two-hun- 
dred thousand  shares  VEPCO  finally  found 
them.  In  six  nominee  accounts.  Let  me  read 
you  the  names  of  these  nominees  for  Pru- 
dential: 

Plveco,  Forco,  Octco,  Oneco,  Treco  and 
Twoco. 

It  has  been  nine  months  now  since  I  wrote 
Chairman  Nasslkas  on  this  VEPCO  matter, 
suggesting  consolidated  reporting  In  the 
name  of  whoever  controls  the  stock.  I  sent 
a  copy  of  that  letter  to  the  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  for  Antitrust.  I  guess  they  are 
being  "right  careful"  In  deciding  how  and 
when  to  make  a  substantive  reply. 

The  fact  that  a  bank  holds  stock  In  some 
trust  capacity  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  bank  controls  the  voting  of  that 
stock.  But  this  Is  often  the  case,  according 
to  studies  by  the  3KO,  which  I  mentioned, 
and  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. The  Patman  Committee  surveyed 
more  than  thirteen -thousand  employee  bene- 
fit accounts  managed  by  forty-three  banks 
and  found  that  tn  about  eighty-two  per  cent 
of  the  cases  the  managing  bank  is  the  sole 
trustee  of  the  employee  benefit  fund. 

THE    NEW    YORK    STOCK    JEXCHANGE,   ALIAS    CXEDK 
A    CO. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  machinery 
holds  a'wesome  amounts  of  stock.  Cede  and 
Co.,  nominee  for  the  Exchange,  Is  listed 
among  the  top  ten  stockholders  by  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  two-hundred  and  ten  ma- 
jor electric  utilities  reporting  to  the  FPC. 

Sometimes  stoclLholders  think  they  have 
voting  rights  and  find  out  that  the  Exchange 
establishment  has  them.  For  example,  a  Se- 
attle attorney  bought  four  hundred  shares  of 
Boeing  early  last  year.  He  left  his  shares  in 
care  of  his  brokerage  firm  and  went  to  this 
year's  annual  meeting,  carrying  a  letter  from 
bis  broker  stating  that  he  held  and  could 
vote  his  stock.  But  Boeing  told  him  that  his 
and  the  rest  of  his  broker's  shares  had  been 
transferred  to  the  Central  Certificate  Serv- 
ice, which  Is  operated  by  the  Stock  Clearing 


Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  alias  Cede  &  Co.  Th, 
stockholder  objected  and  Boeing  ejected  hua 
from  the  meeting. 

I  have  an  article  and  two  financial  columns 
which  appeared  In  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
gencer  on  this  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
believe  It  would  be  useful  to  your  hearing 
record  to  supply  them  for  Inclusion  at  thu 
point.  I  would  like  to  include  also  tor  the 
hearing  record  correspondence  I  have  had 
with  Exchange  officials  regarding  Cede  &  Co. 
and  votmg  procedures.  I  hope  your  Subcom- 
mittee win  look  Into  that  subject  closelv. 
When  companies  report  that  Cede  &  Co.  has 
voting  powers  and  Cede  &  Co.  spokesmen  say 
It  doesnt,  I  think  someone  should  find  out 
who  Is  casting  the  ballots. 

(EXHIBIT    B) 
RIGGED    ELECTIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  get  down  to  bed- 
rock In  this  business  you  see  the  fatal  flaw 
in  the  system.  The  corporate  election  process 
in  America  today  Is  as  rigged  as  elections  are 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  outcome  is  as  pre- 
dictable. The  accompanying  propaganda  Is  as 
self-serving. 

Consider  the  procedures  for  an  annual 
stockholders'  meeting.  The  agenda  and  the 
candidates  are  determined  well  In  advance 
by  the  corporate  management.  It  p>ollcles  the 
election.  It  choees  the  auditors.  Great  effort 
and  considerable  expense,  months  prior  to 
the  meeting,  are  required  to  obtain  consid- 
eration of  the  most  modest  proposals  that 
have  been  offered  by  management.  If  the  at- 
tempt to  get  a  candidate  or  an  issue  on  the 
ballot  is  successful,  identification  of  the  vot- 
ing stockholders  and  timely  communication 
with  them  Is  difficult  or  Impossible.  The  prox- 
ies of  a  few  key  Institutional  Investors  decide 
the  election,  which  Is  then  publicly  con- 
strued  by  the  corporation  publicists  afi  s 
ringing  endorsement  of  Its  past  activities  and 
a  mandate  to  continue  doing  whatever  It  de- 
cides to  do. 

The  flaw  is  secrecy,  the  remedy  disclosure. 

The  equipment  and  procedures  now  de- 
signed to  service  assets  can  and  should  be  al- 
tered to  provide  ready  access  to  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  Individuals  empowered 
to  vote  the  principal  blocks  of  stock  in  ma- 
jor corporations.  That  Information  should  be 
complied,  kept  up-to-date  and  be  broadly 
available. 

I  am  sure  that  If  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  prints  a  Corporate  Ownership  re- 
port It  will  become  one  of  the  best  sellers 
the  GPO  ever  Issued.  The  report  will  be  of 
unestlmable  value  to  regulatory  commis- 
sions and  the  Justice  Department  In  enforc- 
ing regulations  and  antitrust  law. 

And  It  Is  a  necessary  tool  for  persons  who 
want  to  work  for  orderly  change  within  the 
system.  The  Congress  wisely  decided  to  re- 
quire regular  reporting  of  Insider  transac- 
tions by  Individuals,  as  a  safeguard  against 
manlptilatlon.  The  stockholdings  of  Individ- 
ual officers  and  directors  of  companies  are 
required  to  be  reported  In  their  own  names 
Do  we  really  hold  financial  Institutions  and 
other  corporations  above  the  Individual,  so 
that  the  corporation's  voting  jxjvirers  are  se- 
cret, while  the  Individual's  are  not?  I  think 
not, 

COKPORATK  OWNEHSmP  REPORT  ACT 

I  Intend  to  draft  a  corporate  ownership  re- 
port act — I  suppose  It  will  be  called  CORA. 
I  want  to  Introduce  it  this  year,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, so  that  agencies  and  other  Interested 
parties  can  comment  on  It  and  prepare  for 
bearings. 

Needless  to  say.  I  would  welcome  your  ad- 
vice and  counsel  on  formulation  of  such  a 
bin,  and  that  of  other  members  of  your  Sub- 
committee and  atsJI. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  do  not  propose 
Identification  of  the  beneficial  owners  of 
stock,  the  people  or  Institutions  who  receive 
the   dividends,   even   though   their   Invest- 
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meuts  are  sizable.  What  the  public,  the 
stockholders,  the  regulators  need  to  know  Is 
U«  Identity  of  the  proprietary  owners— the 

„t«r8 of  significant  amounts  of  stock. 

The  Corporate  Ownership  Report  I  suggest 
jhould  portray  a  company's  family  tree,  the 
parents  and  descendants,  the  holding  com- 
mies or  conglomerates  above  It^-and  their 
nrmclpal  voting  stockholders — and  the  sub- 
tldlarles  beneath.  Standard  references  on  who 
owns  whom  are  tricky.  For  example,  some  of 
the  country's  biggest  companies  do  not  ap- 
pear in  Fortune's  index  of  the  largest  com- 
piles. But  some  of  their  subsidiaries  do. 

National  Tea  Is  listed  as  the  thirteenth 
largest  retailing  company  by  Fortune.  Na- 
tional Tea  Is  owned  by  Loblaw  Groceterias 
Company  which  Is  controlled  by  George  Wes- 
ton. Limited,  neither  of  which  makes  For- 
tune's list. 

National  Bank  of  North  America  Is  ranked 
thirty -three  among  commercial  banking 
companies  by  Fortune,  which  does  not  men- 
tion the  bank's  owner,  C.I.T.  Financial  Cor- 
poration. 

The  case  of  Jefferson  PUot  Is  most  interest- 
ing It  doesn't  make  Fortune's  list.  At  leas- 
one  of  Its  subsidiaries  does.  It  Is  Jefferson 
3tandar(^   Life   Insurance. 

Jefferson  Pilot.  I  should  perhaps  add.  Is 
not  a  rock  group.  It  Is  a  holding  company 
which  owns  two  Insurance  companies,  two 
television  stations,  three  radio  stations,  a 
real  estate  concern,  half  interest  In  a  cable 
television  coir^jany  and  lately  entered  mu- 
tual funds  and  publishing.  It  Is  also  the 
principal  stockholder  In  North  Carolina  Na- 
tional Bank,  which  made  the  Fortune  list. 
Some  companies  argue  that  disclosure  of 
principal  stockholders  or  even  their  nomi- 
nees, would  somehow  be  harmful,  a  breach 
of  fiduciary  responsibUlty.  My  proposal  is 
designed  to  provide  anonymity  for  beneficial 
owners  of  stock,  such  as  employees  or  pen- 
sioners, but  disclosure  for  the  proprietary 
owner  who  votes  it.  And  my  proposal  is  also 
strengthened  by  the  willingness  of  sfime  ma- 
jor companies  to  reveal  principal  stockhold- 
ers even  though  their  principal  competitors 
chose  not  to  disclose. 

This  spring,  after  verifying  with  the  SEC 
that  it  could  not  provide  a  list  of  the  thirty 
top  stockholders  of  several  major  industrial 
corporations,  I  asked  the  corporations  to 
provide  the  Information  on  a  voluntary  ba- 
sis. 

Two  auto  manufacturing  companies — 
Chr>sler  and  Ford — supplied  the  Information. 
General  Motors  did  not. 

One  oil  company — Mobil — supplied  the  in- 
formation. Two  oil  companies — Standard  of 
New  Jersey  and  Texaco — did  not. 
Nor  did  IBM  and  ITT. 
I  had  to  write  a  follow-up  letter  to  get 
even  a  negative  response  from  ITT.  Per- 
haps the  first  letter  was  shredded. 

The  information  supplied  by  the  four  co- 
operating corporations,  all  of  which  are  to 
be  commended  for  voluntary  disclosure,  show 
the  same  pattern  of  concentration  of  bank 
and  New  York  Stock  Exchange  holdings  that 
exists  in  the  electric  power  Industry. 

Also,  as  in  the  electric  utility  Industry 
study,  the  reports  of  the  four  industrial  cor- 
poraUons  showed  that  concentration  of  own- 
ership was  understated  through  use  of  vari- 
ous nominee  accounts  by  the  same  bank. 

For  example.  General  Electrlc's  report  on 
the  top  thirty  Included  three  nominees  for 
Bankers  Tnist. 

Chrysler  showed  three  nominees  for  Chase 
Manhattan. 

Ford  showed  four  nominees  for  Flrat  Na- 
tional City  Bank. 

Mobil  showed  four  nominees  for  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust. 

So  the  "top  thirty"  may  actually  be  the 
"top  twenty"  or  so. 

And  Slgler  and  Company,  nominee  for 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust — the  bank  em- 
pire that  Peter  Flanlgan's  father  built — was 


listed  as  a  principal  stockholder  by  all  four 

of  the  cooperating  corporations. 

I  have  followed  up  these  requests  for  vol- 
untary disclosure  with  similar  letters  to  sev- 
eral hundred  other  leading  corporations. 
When  the  answers  to  those  letters,  which  are 
not  all  tabulated,  are  In,  I  would  be  happy 
to  share  them,  and  supporting  material  for 
the  other  studies  I  have  discussed.  If  that  Is 
your  desire. 

What  I  have  seen  so  lar  supports  the  Pat- 
man  Committee's  finding  that  at  the  top  of 
the  pyramid  sit  the  banks  and  other  finan- 
cial institutions,  voting  key  blocks  of  stock 
in  their  own  and  each  other's  institutions 
as  well  as  that  of  other  key  industries. 

WHO  OWNS  SAFEWAY? 

I  want  to  refer  here,  in  closing,  to  Just  one 
of  the  responses  to  these  additional  requests 
for  voluntary  disclosure.  The  response  Is 
from  Safeway,  which  you  know.  Is  the  second 
lEU-gest  food  chain  In  the  country.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  company  promptly  supplied  the 
information,  and  Included  ■with  it  a  recent 
issue  of  Safeway  News  which  carried  an 
article  headlined,  "Who  Owns  Us?"  a  copy  of 
which  is  Exhibit  F. 

(EXHIBIT    T) 

As  vou  see.  there  Is  that  nice  picture  of 
Grandpa  and  Grandma,  and  that  young  cou- 
ple with  a  baby,  portrayed  as  t>-plcal  of  many 
of  Safeway's  easily  identified  owners,  who 
are  described  as  follows : 

"The  retired  couple  on  the  comer  lot  .  .  . 
the  young  couple  who  put  a  small  Inherit- 
ance In  trust  for  their  new  baby  .  .  the  store 
manager  in  Kansas,  the  mailman  who  serves 
his  store  and  the  truck  driver  who  brings  his 
supplies.  They  are  the  farmer  who  sells  us 
lettuce  and  the  rancher  who  raises  beef. 
They  are  the  local  policeman  and  the  boy 
next  door  who  Is  away  at  college." 

The  Safeway  reporter  also  WTOte  about  the 
Institutional  investors:  "Before  you  Jump 
up  and  down  about  the  concentration  of 
ownership  in  a  few'  hands,"  he  said,  "you 
have  to  take  a  look  at  who  these  owners 
are."  He  pointed  out.  quite  properly,  that 
each  big  'owner'  represents  thousands  of  in- 
vestors But  then^ — and  here  is  where  he  got 
into  deceptive  packaging— he  wrote  that  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  institutional  in- 
vestors hold  two  and  a  half  million  shares 
of  the  company's  stock,  about  ten  percent 
of  the  total. 

But  what  he  did  not  say  was  that  one  in- 
stitutional Investor,  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
obvlotisly  not  among  the  one  hundred  ar.d 
seventeen,  holds  and  votes  almost  ten  per- 
cent of  Safeway's  stock,  In  just  one  of  the 
three  accounts  of  that  bank  listed  In  the  top 
thirty  stockholders. 

President  Mitchell  of  Safeway  and  Mr. 
Stanton  of  his  staff  were  most  cooperative 
in  verifying  this.  Somebody  at  Chase 
stamped  "Kane  and  Company"  on  a  proxy 
and  that  voted  almost  ten  percent  of  the 
total  stcKk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ownership  and  control  of 
Safevvay  and  many  other  principal  corpora- 
tions have  slipped  Into  the  hands  of  very  few 
people.  Corporate  secrecy  disguises,  perpet- 
uates and  accelerates  their  control.  They 
must  be  Identified,  and  raised  from  low  pro- 
file to  sharp  silhouette,  so  that  they  can  be 
held  accountable  to  the  customers  and 
stockliolders,  and  to  the  laws  enacted  by 
those  of  us  elected  under  the  principal  of 
"one  man,  one  vote." 


ORDER      FOR    RECOGNITION       OF 
SENATOR  SYMINGTON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the 
order  for  the  recognition  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  'Mr. 
Metcalf)  on  tomorrow  be  vacated  and 
that,  in  lieu  of  his  name,  there  be  sub- 
stituted the  name  of  the  distinguislied 
Senator  from  Missouri  ■  Mr.  Symington  ) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION    OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  3  minutes. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR ROBERT  C.  BYRD  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
following  the  remarks  of  the  distan- 
gioished  senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symincton)  on  tomorrow,  the 
junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  'Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore cMr.  Metcalf).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  while  the  Interior  Department 
appropriations  bill  Is  before  the  Senate. 
m>-  assistant,  Nancy  Eklund,  be  permit- 
ted to  remain  on  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  long  as 
the  Senator  is  making  unanimous-con- 
sent requests  for  staff  members  to  be 
present  in  the  Chamber,  I  likewise  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  EJwight  D>-er  of 
my  staff  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  deliberations  on  this  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE 
PRINTINO  OF  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
remainder  of  this  session  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  con- 
ference reports  and  statements  accom- 
panying them  not  be  printed  as  Senate 
reports  when  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives acts  larst  on  such  report  and  the 
conference  report  sind  statement  ha%e 
been  printed  as  House  reports,  unless  a 
specific  request  is  made  in  the  Senate  In 
each  instance  to  have  such  a  report 
printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  Senator  from  New  York  is  recog- 
nized. 

.  The  remarks  Mr.  Javits  made  at  this 
point  when  he  introduced  S.  3759,  deal- 
ing with  a  bUl  of  rights  for  the  mentally 
retarded,  are  printed  in  the  Record  un- 
der Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Join:  Resolutions.  > 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore iMr.  Spong),  on  today,  June  28, 
1972,  signed  the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  6666 > 
for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Michael  M.  Mills, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  which  had  previously 
been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Spong '  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Proposed  Transfcr  or  Submarinb 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretory  or  the 
Navy,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  tlie  pro- 
posed transfer  of  the  submarine  U.3.S.  Ling 
^AGSS-M7)  to  the  Submarine  Memorial  Ab- 
soclatlon.  Hackensaclc,  N.J.,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  Under  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  un- 
der the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act, 
for  the  period  December  18.  1971  to  June  17, 
1972  I  with  an  accompanying  report),  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on   Appropriations,  without  amendments: 

HJ  Res.  1234.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973.  and  for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  62- 

927  t 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr,  Ftn.- 
BRIGHT)  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, without  amendment; 

S.  Con  Res  73  A  concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  XXVth  Congress  of  the  Inter- 
allied Confederation  of  Reserve  Officers  to  be 
held  in  Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  the 
»-eek  of  August  7.  1972  (Rept   No.  92-928) . 

By  Mr  BCRDICK.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments; 

S  2854  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  annuities  of  widows 
of  Supreme  Court  Justices  (Rept.  No.  92- 
929 ) ;  and 

HR  7378  -An  act  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  RevUlon  of  the  Judicial  Circuits  of 
the  United  States  (Rept.  No.  93-930), 


EXECLTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEES 

As  in  executive  ses.^lon.  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr,  EASTLAND  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary; 

William  B,  Eurlght.  of  California,  to  be  a 
US.  district  Judge  for  the  Southern  District 
of  California. 

Eldon  B.  Mahou,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  US.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of  Texas; 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
a  US.  circuit  Judge,  first  circuit; 

Thomas  P.  Orleaa.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
US.  district  Judge  for  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York; 

Whitman  Knapp,  ot  New  York,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York. 

Charles  E,  Stewart.  Jr  .  of  New  Y'ork,  to  be 
a  U  S.  district  Judge  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York;  and 

Ralph  E.  Erlckson,  of  California,  to  be 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 


INTRODUCTION    OF   BILLS    AND 
JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  ccaisent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself,  Mr  Met- 
CALP,  Mr   Hughes.  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
HvMPHRiT,    Mr.   Chiles,   Mr.   Mon- 
DALE,  Mr  Church,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
Kennedy,   Mr.  Case,  Mr.  McIntyre, 
and  Mr.  Hatfield)  : 
S.  3758.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  support 
the   dissemination  of   news,   opinion,  scien- 
tific,     cultural,     and     educational     matter 
through  the  malls.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr,  Burdick,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Metcalt,  Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.    RiBicofT,    Mr.    Schweixer.    Mr 
Stevens,  Mr.   Stevenson,  Mr.  Taft, 
Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Tunney)  ; 
S.  3759.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  humane 
care,  treatment,  habllltatlon  and  protection 
of  the  mentally  retarded  In  residential   fa- 
cilities through  the  establishment  of  strict 
quality  operation  and  control  standards  and 
the  support  of  the  Implementation  of  such 
standards  by  Federal  assistance,  to  establish 
State  plans  which  require  a  survey  of  need 
for  assistance  to  residential  facilities  to  en- 
able  them   to   be   In   compliance   with   such 
standards,   seek   to   minimize    Inappropriate 
admissions  to  residential  facilities  and  de- 
velop strategies  which  stimulate  the  devel- 
opment of  regional  and  community  programs 
for  the  mentally  retarded  which  Include  the 
integration  of  such  residential  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  AIKEN: 
S.  3760.  A  bill  to  extend  for  an  additional 
3 -year  period   the   temporary  suspension   of 
the  duty  on  Istle.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Bv  Mr,  TALMADOE: 
S.  3761.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ranco  Coz- 
zoU.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   KENNEDY    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Stevenson,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Mon- 
dale,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  Mr.  Pell)  : 
S.  3762.  A  bill  to  extend  the  program  for 
health  services  for  domestic  agricultural  mi- 
grant workers.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S.  3763.  A  bill  to  make  the  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  provided  for  Federal 
employees  appUcable  to  United  States  citizen 
employees  of  the  Roosevelt  Campobello  In- 
ternational Park  Commission.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.   KENNEDY    (for   himself.    Mr 
Williams,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.     Nelson,     Mr.     Mondale,     Mr. 
Eagleton,       Mr.       Cranston,       Mr. 
Hughes,  and  Mr.  Stevenson  )  ; 
S.  3764.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  extension  of 
grants  to  provide  professional  and  technical 
training  In  the  field  of  famUy  medicine.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic WeUare. 


By  Mr.  PEARSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dole)  : 
S.  3766.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Improvement 
of  certain  roads  In  the  vicinity  of  Melvem 
and  Pomona  Reservoirs,  Osage  Couiity,  Kans. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MA0NU80N  (by  request  i 
S.  3766.  A  bill  to  amend  the  OU  Pollution 
Act,  1961  (76  Stot.  402),  as  amended,  to  im- 
plement the  1969  and  tbe  1971  amendments 
to    the    International    Convention    for    the 
Prevention  of  the  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil, 
1954,  as  amended;    and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GOLDWATER : 
S.  3767.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Consuela 
Hagler.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON    ifor  himself  and 
Mr.  Percy  ) : 
8.  3768.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  regulate  the  ad- 
vertising   and    distribution    of    organlcaUy 
grown  and  processed  foods.  Referred  to  th« 
Committee   on    Agriculture   and   Poresirv 
By    Mr.    HARTKE    (for    himself.    Mi 
Taft,   Mr.    Weickeb,   Mr.    Pell,   and 
Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  3769.  A  bill  to  designate  an  Interstate 
Railroad  System;  to  require  minimum  stand- 
ards  of   maintenance  on   the  railroad  Ilne« 
comprising  such  systems:  to  establish  righta 
of  access  by  rail  carriers  to  railroad  lines;  to 
provide  financial   assistance  for   certain  re- 
habilitation of  railroads;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina: 
S.J.  Res.  251.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  which  begins  on  the  first  Sun- 
day in  March  of  each  year  as  "National  Beta 
Cliib  Week.'"  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  NELSON  <for  himself,  Mr 
MrrciLF,     Mr.     Hughes,     Mr, 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Chiles,     Mr.     Mondale.     Mr. 
Church.     Mr.     Cranston.    Mr. 
Kennedy,   Mr.   Case.   Mr,   Mc- 
Intyre. and  Mr.  Hatfield  i  : 
S.  3758.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port the  dissemination  of  news,  opinion, 
scientific,  cultural,  and  educational  mat- 
ter through  the  mails.  Referred  to  the 
Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Hughes,  Metcalf,  Eagleton, 
Hatfield,  Humphrey,  Chiles,  Cranston, 
McIntyre.  Kennedy,  Case.  Mondale,  and 
Church  and  ask  that  the  bill  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
country  is  now  aproaching  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  its  experiment  in  self- 
government.  With  this  history  behind 
us,  it  is  still  necessary  to  emphasize  and 
argue  the  basic  tenets  of  democracy  with 
the  enthusiasm  and  fervor  of  colonial 
days. 

Indispensable  to  the  integrity  and  ri- 
tality  of  democratic  institutions  which 
derive  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  is  the  freedom  of 
expression  and  the  widest  possible  dis- 
semination of  information  and  ideas. 
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James  Madison  recognized  that  yes- 
terday's acquisition  of  liberty  cannot  be 
ttiffli  for  granted  and  forever  preserved. 
Freedom  must  be  continually  rediscov- 
ered and  renewed  through  facta  and 
oDlnlons  flowing  at  the  public  level.  In  an 
1822  letter  to  W.  T,  Barry,  Madison 
joined  popular  information  with  the  vi- 
tality of  popular  government  when  he 

stated: 

A  popular  Oovemment,  without  popular 
information,  or  the  means  of  acquiring  tt. 
I.  but  a  prcHogue  to  a  farce  or  a  tragedy: 
or  perhaps,  both.  Knowledge  will  forever 
ifOTern  ignorance;  and  a  people  who  mean 
to  be  their  own  governors  mtist  arm  them- 
selves with  the  power  which  knowledge  gives. 

Prom  the  earliest  days  of  this  country, 
our  national  leaders  have  recognized  that 
the  essential  educational  senlce  of  keep- 
ing the  American  people  informed  is 
best  performed  by  the  widest  possible 
distribution  of  newspapers,  periodicals, 
and  journals  of  opinion. 

In  1787,  Thomas  Jefferson  acknowl- 
edged the  vital  role  which  the  printed 
media  played  in  American  democracy 
when  he  stated: 

I  am  persuaded  myself  that  the  good  sense 
of  the  people  wUl  always  be  found  to  be  the 
best  armv.  They  may  be  led  astray  for  a 
moment,  "but  wUl  soon  correct  themselves. 
The  people  are  the  only  censors  of  their 
governors:  and  even  their  errors  will  tend 
to  keep  these  to  the  true  principles  of  their 
tr.stitutlon.  To  punish  these  errors  too  se- 
verely would  be  to  suppress  the  only  safe- 
g-jard  of  the  public  liberty.  The  way  to  pre- 
vent these  irregular  Interpositions  of  the 
people,  is  to  give  them  full  information  of 
their  affairs  through  the  channel  of  the 
public  papers,  and  to  contrive  that  those 
papers  should  penetrate  the  whole  mass  of 
the  people.  The  basis  of  our  government 
being  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  very 
first  object  should  be  to  keep  that  right: 
and  were  it  left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we 
should  have  a  government  without  news- 
papers, or  newspapers  without  a  government. 
I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer 
the  latter.  But  I  should  mean  that  every  man 
should  receive  those  papers,  and  be  capable 
of  reading  them. 

James  Madison,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
their  colonial  contemporaries  were  con- 
cerned with  assuring  sources  of  popular 
information  in  an  infant  rural  nation 
of  about  3  million  people.  They  certainly 
could  not  have  anticipated  the  vast 
changes  that  would  occur  in  this  country, 
or  have  foreseen  the  developments  in 
methods  of  mass  communications  which 
have  revolutionized  modem  society.  The 
validity  of  their  concerns  and  the  force 
of  their  arguments,  however,  are  even 
more  compelling  at  a  time  when  the  elec- 
tronic media  can  report  to  a  nationwide 
audience  measured  in  millions  the  news 
of  an  event  which  had  occurred  only  a 
fraction  of  a  second  previously. 

The  .sheer  commvmicative  power  im- 
plicit in  today's  electronic  network  of 
7,000  radio  stations  and  890  television 
stations  is  awesome.  The  broadcast 
media,  however,  is  only  one  part  of  our 
system  of  disseminating  information  and 
thought.  In  order  to  insure  that  our  in- 
fom-iation  and  opinion  network  is  truly 
comprehensive  and  competitive,  a  vital 
role  must  still  be  performed  by  the 
thousands  of  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers,  opinion   magazines,   and   inde- 


pendent journals  which  collect,  condense, 
comment,  challenge  and  communicate 
information,  ideas,  and  opinions  in 
printed  form. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  electronic 
media  can  efficiently  speed  a  news  mes- 
sage to  a  vast  national  audience  with 
an  immediacy  which  cannot  be  equaled. 
However,  by  using  the  public  airwaves, 
the  electronic  media  are  dependent  uprai 
Government  licenses  for  their  very  exist- 
ence. With  governmental  pressure  as  a 
constant  overriding  threat,  and  the  need 
to  appeal  to  great  numbers  of  people  to 
pay  for  the  expensive  costs  of  produc- 
tion, it  is  no  wonder  that  the  electronic 
brotwicast  industry  Is  not  well  equipped 
to  present  a  multiplicity  of  opinions  and 
divergent  ideas. 

The  only  place  where  controversy,  dis- 
sent, criticism,  and  minority  points  of 
view  can  be  effectively  expressed  and 
widely  disseminated  is  in  the  printed 
media,  particularly  in  the  independent 
journals  of  opinion.  Here  fresh  ideas 
often  see  their  first  public  exposure.  It  is 
here  that  traditional  thoughts  and  es- 
tablished norms  are  challenged  with  un- 
common vigor.  In  our  smaller  publica- 
tions a  broad  span  of  issues  may  be 
argued  in  greater  depth  and  with  a  par- 
tisan passion.  Complex  matters  can  be 
discussed  and  developed  over  a  greater 
period  of  time  and  targeted  to  specialized 
audiences. 

While  the  mass  media  serve  to  effi- 
ciently communicate  the  common  ex- 
perience quickly  to  the  majority  of  the 
Nation,  it  is  the  httle  press  that  per- 
forms the  crucial  function  of  providing 
public  access  to  new  and  untested  ideas, 
to  minority  thoughts  which  might  other- 
wise remain  hidden,  and  to  the  whole 
range  of  human  experience  and  expres- 
sion which  provides  the  imijetus  for  the 
continual  search  for  truth  in  a  free 
society. 

For  178  years  Congress  provided  very 
specific  and  precise  encouragement  and 
assistance  for  the  national  distribution 
and  wide  dissemination  of  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Historically,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  provided 
these  publications  with  the  benefits  of 
favorable  rates  in  the  use  of  the  U.S. 
mail.  Since  1792,  the  low  postal  rates 
which  have  been  set  by  Congress  for  dis- 
tribution of  printed  publications  through 
the  mails  have  been  recognized  as  a 
form  of  national  subsidy  justified  by  the 
educational  function  and  contribution 
to  the  self-governing  aspect  of  citizen- 
ship. 

For  more  than  1  year  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  on  small  news- 
{japers  and  independent  journals  of 
opinion  of  the  143  percent  Increase  in 
second-class  mail  rates  proposed  in  Feb- 
ruary 1971  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
and  iristituted  on  a  temporary  basis  in 
May  of  last  year.  Although  the  final  in- 
crease soon  to  be  announced  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  may  be  more  in  accord  with 
the  recent  127  percent  increase  recom- 
mended by  the  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
it  appears  certain  that  important  sources 
of  information  and  opinion  will  be  seri- 
ously threatened  by  this  action. 

The  communication  of  new  ideas  and 
diverse  viewpoints  throughout  this  coun- 


try Is  of  such  Importance  to  the  pn^jer 
ftmctloning  of  democracy  that  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  which  will 
reemphasize  the  180  years  of  congres- 
sional support  for  the  disseminatlcai  of 
news,  opinion,  scientific,  cultural,  and 
educational  matter  through  the  mails. 
For  the  past  10  or  12  months  we  have 
explored  this  question  in  depth  and  while 
this  legislatiCKi  may  not  be  the  final  an- 
swer, the  case  must  be  stated  now  before 
serious  damage  has  occurred. 

First  of  all.  this  legislation  would 
amend  the  policy  section  of  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  Postal  Service 
has  an  obligation  to  provide  postal  serv- 
ices at  rates  which  will  encourage  and 
assist  the  wide  publishing  of  information 
suid  differing  points  of  view  on  aU  issues 
of  Interest  to  the  countr^•. 

The  bill  would  freeze  the  second-class 
posttUi  rates  at  the  level  of  June  1  of  this 
year  for  the  first  250,000  issues  of  news- 
papers and  magazines  sent  through  the 
mails.  These  rates  include  the  approxi- 
mately 33!^  percent  increase  in  second- 
class  charges  that  were  put  into  effect 
on  a  temporary  basis  last  May.  Tliis  pro- 
vision would  be  of  particular  support  to 
the  smaller,  virtimlly  nonprofit  inde- 
pendent journals  of  opmion  that  already 
exist.  It  would  also  encourage  the  entry 
of  new  publications  of  this  type  and 
provide  an  outlet  for  divergent  views  and 
fresh  ideas.  Any  loss  of  postal  revenue 
as  a  result  of  this  support  would  be  made 
up  by  congressional  appropriations. 

Under  this  legislation,  any  future  in- 
creases in  second-class  postal  rates  for 
issues  over  the  250,000  copy  ceiling  would 
be  phased  in  during  a  10-year  period. 
This  10-year  phase-in  period  would  ap- 
ply only  to  increases  on  editorial  content. 
Any  increases  for  advertising  material 
would  be  implemented  during  5  years  as 
is  presently  the  law. 

Pmthermore,  the  legislation  would  ex- 
pressly write  Into  law  longstanding  con- 
gressional policy  that  the  Postal  Service 
shall  not  apply  per  piece  surcharges  on 
Individual  Issues  of  second-class  publica- 
tions. The  impact  of  these  per  piece  sur- 
charges falls  with  unusual  harshness  on 
the  smallest,  lightest  weight  publications. 

The  case  for  this  congressional  support 
is  historic. 

The  need  to  restate  the  history  and 
directly  express  the  legislative  policy  is 
urgent. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1901,  the  then 
Postmaster  General  Charles  E.  Smith 
reiterated  the  basis  for  the  reduced  rates 
set  by  Congress  for  the  mailing  of  news- 
papers and  periodical  magazines: 

Our  free  institutions  rest  on  popular  intel- 
ligence, and  it  has  from  the  beginning  been 
our  fixed  and  enlightened  policy  to  foster  and 
promote  the  general  dlffioslon  of  public  Infor- 
mation. Congress  has  wisely  framed  the  p>ostal 
laws  with  this  Just  and  liberal  conception. 
It  has  uniformly  sought  to  encourage  mter- 
communlcatlon  and  the  exchange  of  intel- 
ligence. 

As  Justice  Douglas  further  explained 
in  Hannen  v.  Esqvire,  Inc.,  327  U.S.  146 
(1946) : 

The  policy  of  Congress  has  been  clear  It 
has  been  to  encourage  the  distribution  of 
periodicals  which  disseminated  'inXMTnatlon 
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of  a  public  character"  or  which  were  devoted 
to  -literature,  the  sciences,  arts,  or  some  spe- 
cial industry '.  because  It  was  thought  that 
those  publications  as  a  class  contributed  to 
the  public  good. 

This  congressional  policy  goes  back  180 
years  to  the  act  of  February  20,  1792.  l 
Stat.  232.  which  gave  newspapers  a  pref- 
erential charge  of  -one  cent,  for  any  dis- 
tance not  more  than  one  hundred  miles, 
and  one  cent  and  a  half  for  any  greater 
distance"  while  single  letters  were  to  be 
charged  from  6  centa  to  25  cents  de- 
pending upon  the  mileage.  Tuo  years 
later,  this  preferred  treatment  was  ex- 
tended to  magazines  and  pamphlets 
"where  the  mode  of  conveyance,  and  the 
size  of  the  mails  will  admit  of  it '  in  the 
act  of  May  8,  1794,  1  Stat.  354.  362. 

Subsequent  actions  of  Congress  ex- 
panded the  preferential  postal  rates 
given  to  newspapers  and  magazines  and 
in  the  Classified  Act  of  1879.  where  all 
mall  was  divided  into  four  classes,  news- 
papers and  periodical  publications  were 
placed  in  the  preferred  second  class. 

In  slating  the  objective  qualifications 
which  must  be  met  In  order  to  be  in- 
cluded in  second  class  and  to  receive  the 
special  treatment  and  rates.  Congress 
specified  foiu"  conditions  in  section  14 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1879,  The  first 
three  conditions  stated  that  the  publica- 
tion must  be  issued  at  stated  intervals 
and  at  least  four  times  a  year,  be  issued 
from  a  known  office  of  publication,  and  be 
printed  on  paper  that  Is  not  bound  like 
a  book.  The  fourth  condition  stated  that 
the  newspaper  or  magazine  must  "be 
originated  and  published  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  Information  of  public  charac- 
ter, or  devoted  to  literature,  the  sciences, 
arts,  or  some  special  Industry." 

In  describing  the  Classification  Act  of 
1879  on  the  House  floor.  Congressman— 
and  later  Senator — Hernando  DeSoto 
Money  of  Mississippi  explained  that  the 
bill  was  merely  a  simplification  of  the 
then  existing  postal  code  and  neither 
added  nor  detracted  from  postal  powers. 
This  bill.  Congressman  Money  continued, 
merely  carries  on  the  historic  policy  of 
this  Nation.  In  the  case  of  the  preferred 
treatment  accorded  second-class  mail. 
the  Mississippi  Democrat  explained: 

We  know  the  reason  for  which  papers  are 
allowed  to  eo  to  a  low  rate  of  postage, 
amounting  almost  to  the  franking  privilege. 
Is  because  they  are  the  most  efficient  educa- 
tors of  our  people.  It  l.s  because  they  go  Into 
general  circulation  and  are  Intended  for  the 
dissemination  of  useful  knowledge  such  as 
will  promote  the  prosperity  and  the  best 
Interests  of  the  people  all  over  the  country. 

For  all  of  the  178  years  that  the  United 
States  Congress  had  the  singular  respon- 
sibility for  setting  mail  rates,  the  prop- 
osition that  a  healthy  democracy  de- 
pended upon  a  wide  variety  of  outlets 
of  free  expression  of  information  and 
opinion  was  honored  with  low  rates  of 
postage  for  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
Consistent  with  the  policy  of  preferential 
postage  rates  was  the  equally  important 
policy  of  Including  a  wide  and  diverse 
range  of  printed  matter  in  this  prefer- 
ential treatment.  Attempts  to  limit  access 
of  printed  matter  to  the  mails  were  long 
recognized  in  Congress  as  a  serious  threat 
to  the  public  dissemination  of  ideas. 


When  the  Federal  Government  monop- 
olizes the  postal  system — which  is  es- 
sentially the  single  route  of  delivery 
from  a  publisher  to  his  readers — access 
to  an  efficient  mail  system  at  an  equi- 
table price  Ls  not  only  vital  to  each  pub- 
lication, it  is  of  governing  importance  to 
the  general  public  and  has  consistently 
remained  a  singular  congressional  con- 
cern. 

On  February  4,  1836,  Senate  bill  No. 
122  was  reported  to  the  Senate  accom- 
panied by  a  report  (S.  Doc.  118,  24th 
Cong..  Lst  .sess.)  which  opposed  the 
recommendation  of  President  Jackson 
that  "inflammator>-  appeals  to  incite  the 
slave  to  insurrection  '  be  prohibited  from 
the  United  States  mall.  The  opposition 
to  this  measure  wsis  eloquently  led  by  a 
former  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  who  forsook  that  Office  to  repre- 
sent South  Carolina  in  the  Senate.  Al- 
though John  C.  Calhoun  agreed  em- 
phatically with  the  President  on  the  need 
to  oppose  these  "unconstitutional  and 
wicked  attempts"  to  incite  Insurrection 
In  the  slave-holding  South,  he  was  just 
as  emphatic  in  opposing  legislation  cut- 
ting ofT  the  mails  to  printed  publications. 

In  recognizing  that  the  power  to  deter- 
mine circulation  is  just  as  repugnant  to  a 
free  society  as  the  power  to  control  pub- 
lication, the  Senate  report  of  1936  stated: 

The  object  of  publishing  Is  circulation: 
and  to  prohibit  circulation  Is,  In  effect,  to 
prohibit  publication.  They  both  have  a  com- 
mon object — the  communication  of  senti- 
ments and  opinions  to  the  pubUc;  and  the 
prohibition  of  one  may  as  effectually  sup- 
press such  communication  as  the  prohibition 
of  the  other  .  . . 

In  June  1936  the  Senate  defeated  the 
proposal. 

If  the  prohibition  of  circulation  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  through  the 
U.S.  mails  is  considered  to  be  as 
much  of  a  threat  to  first  amendment 
liberties  and  vital  democratic  function.'^ 
as  Ls  the  actual  prohibition  of  publication 
of  these  purveyors  of  information,  ideas, 
and  opinion,  the  Congress  should  be 
vitally  concerned  about  the  initial  ac- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  on  sec- 
ond-class mail  rates.  What  we  would  not 
allow  to  happen  with  a  craisor's  stamp  or 
scissors  should  not  be  permitted  to  occur 
because  of  a  single-minded  application 
of  accounting  efficiency. 

The  proposed  increases  in  second-class 
mail  rates  threaten  to  stifle  the  free  flow 
of  ideas  and  Information  and  effectively 
silence  some  of  the  most  Important 
sources  of  competing  independent  jour- 
nalism and  opinions  in  the  country.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  smaller,  more  inde- 
pendent, and  less  profitable  newspapers 
and  journals  which  fuel  our  national 
competition  of  ideas  and  information  are 
not  inhibited. 

The  loss  of  these  publications,  or  the 
prohibitory  impact  upon  new  publica- 
tions seeking  to  enter  the  market,  would 
not  merely  affect  the  specific  companies 
or  individuals  involved — the  entire  Na- 
tion would  suffer.  The  sustaining  educa- 
tional activities  of  democratic  govern- 
ment would  be  stifled. 

In  February  1971,  the  newly  formed 
U.S.  Postal  Service  requested  rate  in- 
creases for  second-class  mail  that  would 


average  143  percent  over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod. These  figures  are  somewhat  decep- 
tive because  the  complicated  rate  formu- 
la involves  differing  rates  on  editorial 
and  advertising  matter,  with  distinction* 
made  for  distance  of  delivery,  and  with 
a  per  piece  surcharge  thrown  on  top. 
This  rate  formula  will  hit  the  various 
newspapers  and  magazines  in  the  sec- 
ond-class with  varying  impact.  In  many 
cases,  particularly  with  the  smaller  pub- 
lications, the  proposed  rate  will  actually 
be  an  Increase  of  several  himdred  per- 
cent over  pre-1971  costs. 

On  May  16.  1971.  the  first  step  in  the 
proposed  5 -year  increase  was  instituted 
on  a  temporary  basis.  This  action  imme- 
diately reflected  in  an  approximate  33 '3- 
percent  increase  in  second-class  rates 
across  the  board.  After  public  hearings 
were  completed  on  the  Postal  Service's 
request  to  make  these  increases  perma- 
nent, the  five  member  Postal  Rate  Cwn- 
mission  announced  their  decision  on  the 
proposed  rate  structure  on  June  5.  1972. 

The  June  5  decision  by  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission  is  a  recomm.er.dation 
to  the  nine  Governors  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice who  will  have  30  days  to  make  their 
decision.  The  choices  before  the  Board 
of  Governors  are  to  agree  to  the  Rate 
Commission's  recommendations,  allow 
them  to  take  effect  under  protest  while 
seeking  judicial  review,  or  reject  them 
and  resubmit  the  proposal. 

While  the  Rate  Commission  did  reduce 
the  rates  recommended  for  .second-class 
from  the  143-percent  Increase  originally 
proposed  to  approximately  a  127-percent 
increase  over  5  years  for  regular  rate 
second-class  publications,  this  increase, 
if  approved,  will  still  be  a  serious  threat 
to  many  small  daily  and  weekly  newspa- 
pers. Some  Independent  journals  of 
opinion  with  larger  amounts  of  editorial 
ccmtent  and  other  important  periodicals 
in  this  country  will  be  driven  from  the 
marketplace  and  many  others  denied 
entry  in  the  first  place  because  of  pro- 
hibitive costs. 

The  smaller,  editorially  independent 
publications  will  be  particularly  hard  hit 
by  this  rate  structure  because  they  are 
low  weight  and  thus  the  per  piece  sur- 
charge represents  a  greater  increase,  be- 
cause they  contain  a  greater  amount  of 
editorial  material  and  this  has  the  high- 
est Increase,  and  because  most  of  these 
publications  cannot  effect  savings  by 
having  multiple  entry  points  into  the 
postal  system  and  therefore  cross  more 
advertising  zones.  A  comparison  of  the 
rate  schedule  proposed  for  regular  sec- 
ond-class publications  by  the  Postal 
Service  and  the  recommended  schedule 
for  the  same  publications  by  the  Rate 
Commission  will  show  that  the  impact  on 
the  smaller  jotimals  is  still  verj-  grave. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970 — ^Public  Law 
91-375 — I  do  not  think  it  intended  to 
turn  its  back  upon  178  years  of  legi-'=lative 
history  nor  put  aside  its  concern  for  the 
basic  educational  and  informational 
services  which  this  self-governing  nation 
requires  and  which  the  U.S.  mall 
uniquely  provides. 

In  Senate  Report  No.  91-912.  which 
accompanied  the  Senate  version  of  the 
reorganization  bill  on  June  3.  1970.  the 
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<w,Ate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
St«  reported  the  bill  "with  the  re- 
^r^r  to  present  and  future  postal  man- 
^Ct  the  system  will  work  only  if 
tJ^public  interest  is  kept  as  the  para- 
mount criterion  in  every  decision  made. 

in  emphasizing  the  public  service  fac- 
tor of  the  mails,  the  committee  added  this 
further  admonition: 

The  committee  recommends  the  en 


ment,  U.S.  Postal  Service,  enUtled  "A 
Study  of  the  Demand  for  Advertising, 
Newspsyaers,  and  Magazine  Mail."  This 
report  emphasizes  an  attitude  that  ex- 
poimds  the  maximization  of  rates  and 
revenues.  It  shows  Uttle.  if  any,  concern 
for  the  market's  ability  to  absorb  the  In- 
creased costs,  or  for  the  larger  effects 
which  the  inevitable  demise  of  certain 
segments  of  the  market^ln  this  case  the 


The  committee  recommenas  ^neen-     -^-    essentially    nonprofit   news    and 

^^r  of  the  postal  service:  t>»i«>"C-  -      - 

That  the  Postal  Service  is  In  fa«t  and 
shall  be  operated  as  a  service  to  the 
American  people,  not  as  a  business  enter- 
prise, designed  to  provide  excellent  postal 

^^EarUer  in  the  report  the  committee 
stated  that  the  intention  of  Congrraa 
should  be   clearly    expressed    and   the 


public.  ,      , 

This  attitude  Is  a  perfect  examine  or 

the  Technological  Society  described  by 

Jacques  EUul: 

Political  doctrine  revolves  around  whAt  Is 

uaeful  rather  than  what  la  good.  Purposes 

drop  out  of  Bight  and  efBclency  becomes  the 

central  concern. 
An  attitude  which  makes  the  maximi- 


S^S  s^vice^ould-  F^n^.  quite  lit-  zatlon  of  income  the  prime  or  oi^y  con- 

rrTtKTolicyseSion  of  the  bill  which  cem  is  certainly  a  mark  of  efficiency. 

erallv  tne  policy  scv,uu  ^^^^^^  .^  ^  exercised  in  a  monopoly  situ- 

''^^^United  states  Postal  Service  shall  ation,  be  it  in  the  private  sector  or  as  a 

he  ooerated^  a  basic  and  fundamental  governmental  operation,  the  opportuni- 

!^r?fce  provided  by  the  Government  of  ties  for  abuse  ^i^d  disregard  othew^- 

rh^nniTpd  States  authorized  by  the  Con-  fare  of  all  the  people  are  vastly  increased. 

Son  creatS'by  Act^ongress.and  The  U.S.  Postal  Service  Is  a  monopoly 

SJS^Sed  by  thi  Sople."  controlling  the  rights  of  circulatlon^be- 


The  encouragement  of  small  independ- 
ent journals  and  publicaticaas  in  this 
country  is  important  In  offering  a  public 
window  to  minority  groups  in  this  coun- 
to'-  Furthermore,  since  the  majOTity  is 
more  often  than  not  preoccupied  with 
established  ideas,  the  smaller  more  inde- 
pendent pi;a3hcations  are  more  likely  to 
be  the  medium  in  which  the  fresh  new 
ideas  first  appear  which  regenerate  a 
democratic  society. 

Freedom  of  expression  and  the  nght 
of  the  people  to  know  a:  e  not  only  in- 
terests which  must  be  preserved  for  mi- 
nority organizations  and  individual 
voices.  These  values  are  equally  impor- 
tant for  the  majonty  in  America. 

Today  we  hear  criticism  from  the 
highest  soapboxes  in  the  land  that  ques- 
tion the  fairness  and  the  balance  in  in- 
formation and  opinions  being  presented 
to  the  American  people  by  the  print  and 
broadcast  media.  Former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  John  Connally  complains 
tiiat — 

The  national  press  Is  not  objective  and 
not  fair,  but  alwavs  .  .  finding  that  there's 
something  wrong  with  our  institutions 

Vice  President  Agnew  rails  about  the 
concentration   of   press   power   and   the 


pported  by  the  people."  '°"^°"^5,,'oH^,rnri  their  indiViduIl     ^creasing  hold  over  means  of  mass  com 

?rsection  101  <  a)   of_  the  Posta^  Re-     tweenpublicatton^  and  their  1^^  IJ^aSn  by  a  few  hands  that  do  no 


organization  Act  as  it  became  law,  the 
exp'-ess  declaration  of  congressional  in- 
tent as  stated  in  the  Senate  report  was  In- 
cluded verbatim  and  was  immediately 
followed  by  this  further  statement  of 
congressional  policy: 

"The  Postal  Service  shall  have  as  its 
basic  function  the  obUgation  to  provide 
posul  service  to  bind  the  Nation  to- 
gether through  the  personal,  educational, 
Uterary,  and  business  correspondence  of 
the  people." 

When  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  proposes 
increasing  the  rates  for  second-class  mail 
an  average  of  143  percent  over  a  5-year 
period,  when  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion's recommended  increase  averages 
127  percent,  when  it  is  quite  likely  that 
these  increases  will  be  relatively  larger 
for  the  smaller  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines of  opinion  which  have  the  least 
ability  to  pass  00  these  lncre*«ses  to  sub- 
scribers or  advertisers,  important  na- 
tional sources  of  fact  suid  opinlcai  are 
economically  Intimidated. 

I  do  not  think  that  blind  allegiance  to 
economic  tallysheets  is  a  "service  to  the 
American  people." 

Easy  access  to  relevant  information 
and  ideas  is  not  increased  by  decreasing 
the  number  of  pubUcations  that  perform 
this  service. 

If  first-class  mail  is  made  up  of 
those  communications  which  each  Indi- 
vidual citizen  wishes  to  send,  then  sec- 
ond-class mall  comprises  those  informa- 
tive publications  which  each  citizen  has 
asked  to  receive. 

The  actions  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
are  not  designed  to  provide  excellent 
service  to  the  American  people.  Instead 
they  would  be  more  consistent  with  a 
business  philosophy  which  cmly  recog- 
nizes the  interests  of  the  corporate  man- 
ager and  the  stockholders. 

A  close  inspection  should  be  made  of 
a  June  30,  1972.  report  which  was  pre- 
pared tor  the  Economic  Analysis  Divi- 
sion. Planning  and  Marketing  Depart- 
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consumers.  Its  attitude  so  far,  as  ex 
pressed  in  its  application  for  rate  in- 
creEises,  is  certainly  monopolistic. 

The  strangulation  of  news  and  opinirai 
through  a  single-minded  concern  for 
postal  revenue  is  appalling.  That  such  ac- 
tions are  occurring  in  the  United  States 
at  a  time  of  great  national  controversy 
over  the  ability  of  this  society's  institu- 
tions to  respond  to  the  great  issues  of 


municaUon  by  a  few  hands  that  do  not 
subscribe  to  his  flavor  of  politics. 

While  it  is  stm  apparent  that  one 
man's  objectivity  is  another  man  s  bias, 
it  is  no  answer  to  any  of  these  complamts 
of  lack  of  objectivity  or  of  concentrated 
press  power  to  seek  press  restramt  or  a 
silencing  of  public  voices. 

In  1757  Benjamin  Franklin  published 
a  poem,  "On  the  Freedom  of  the  Press." 


tions  to  respond  to  tHe  ^r^V,^^"!?  °t     rnhLloumal  of  contemporary  colonial 
war  .and  peace.  and^^_tiieda^yaffaar      ^.X'^'^  Sard's  Almanac.  The 


which  intrude  ever  closer  on  our  Individ 
ual  lives.  Is  a  national  tragedy. 

The  importance  of  diverse  and  nu- 
merous sources  of  information  and  ideas 
in  today's  United  States  was  underscored 
by  the  Final  Report  of  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Preven- 
tion of  Violence  in  1969: 

For  speech,  petition  and  assembly  to  be 
effective,  they  must  be  heard  and  seen.  In 
1789  this  was  a  regular  consequence  of  exer- 
cising one's  First  Amendment  rights.  In  to- 
day's crowded  and  complex  society,  however, 
being  seen  and  heard  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  the  printed  and  electronic  news  media, 
which  are  necessarily  selective  in  picking  out 
the  relatively  few  items  in  a  day's  or  a  week's 
events  that  can  be  fitted  In  the  space  or  tUne 
available  for  reporting  "news"  .  .  Moreover, 
the  number  of  separate,  independent  news 
"voices"  has  not  kept  up  with  the  growing 
size  and  diversity  of  the  nation.  Economic 
factors  have  forced  down  the  number  of  reg- 
ularly published  daUy  newspapers  and  weekly 
magazines  despite  substantial  population  in- 
creases .  .  . 

In  searchhig  for  means  to  publically 
articulate  the  problems  which  face  indi- 
viduals and  groups  in  our  society,  and  to 
develop  the  alternatives  to  protest  and 
disruption  for  solving  these  problems,  the 
Commission  concluded  that: 

The  indispensable  element  of  a  free  press 
is  pluralism  and  diversity:  we  need  more 
effective  and  different  voices,  not  fewer  and 
fewer  standardized  or  homogenized  ones.  Ac- 
cordlnglv  we  recommend  that  private  and 
govemniental  institutions  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  competing  news  media  and  dis- 
courage increased  concentration  of  cootrol 
over  existing  media. 


Wisdom,  Poor  Richard's  Ahnanac.  The 
poem  by  Matthew  Green  had  appeared 
in  London  20  years  eariler  and  eloquently 
detailed  the  relationship  between  liberty 
and  a  free  and  active  press 
This   Nurse   of  Arts,   and   Freedoms   Pence, 
To  chain,  is  treason  against  Sense 
And  Liberty,  thy  thousand  Tongues 
Vone  silence  who  design  no  Wrongs: 
For  thoee  that  use  the  Gag's  Restraint, 
First  rob.  before  they  stop  Complaint. 

Two  hundred  and  fourteen  years  after 
Ben  Franklin  published  the  stanzas  on 
press  freedom  in  Poor  Richard's  Alma- 
nac Roy  Danish,  director  of  the  Televl- 
siori  Information  Office,  made  the  point 
to  the  Poor  Richard  Club  in  Philadelphia 
that  it  is  those  who  are  governed  who 
determine  the  objectivity  of  the  press  and 
not  the  elected  governors.  In  reservmg 
any  censorship  powers  to  the  public, 
Danish  said : 

Of  coxirse  we  (broadcasters)  make  mis- 
takes- we  are  subject  to  limitations  which 
are  technical  and  all  too  human.  But  we  re- 
spect the  Judgment  of  the  average  viewer: 
he  is  no  slave  to  our  errcrs.  You  see    we 

believe  the  public  will  defend  itself  Over 
1700  daUv  papers  and  thotisands  of  weeklies 
and  monthlies  are  there  to  protect  the  viewer 
aKainst  bias— be  it  willful  or  not  .  .  Com- 
petition among  networks  and  stations  and 
the  other  voices  of  a  free  press  is  the  best 
guarantee  that  all  of  us  will  be  fairly  served. 

The  loud  pubhc  discussion  of  litera- 
ture science,  education,  politics,  and 
other  items  of  national  importance  has 
alwavs  been  an  Important  vital  sign  of 
the   health  of  a  pluralistic   democratic 
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society.  When  all  views  can  be  hetird, 
when  all  information  can  be  freely  ex- 
changed, and  when  all  Ideas  can  be  open- 
ly examined  and  challenged,  then  self- 
government  Ls  at  work. 

The  late  Dr.  Alexander  Meilclejohn. 
former  president  of  Amherst  College  and 
professor  emeritus  of  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  long  articulated 
the  argument  that  the  first  amendments 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech,  assem- 
bly, and  the  press  were  not  mere  negative 
commandments  Instead  of  just  saying 
"Don't"  to  trespasses  on  these  liberties. 
Dr.  Melldejohn  argued  that  the  first 
amendment  ordered  citizens  "Do  make 
use  of  the  democratic  tools  necessary  for 
wise  and  efBclent  Judgment  making  and 
self-government." 

As  Dr  Metklejohn  explained. 

The  First.  Amendment  does  not  protect  a 
"freedom  to  speak".  It  protects  the  freeJom 
of  those  activities  of  thought  and  communi- 
cation bv  which  we  "ifovern".  It  ts  concerned. 
not  with  a  private  right,  but  with  a  public 
power,  a  governmental  responsibility. 

In  Garrison  v.  Louisiana,  379  U.S.  64 
119641,  Justice  William  Brennan  reiter- 
ated th'"  point  that  he  had  made  in  a 
caae  earlier  that  year  that: 

'  S  i  peech  concerning  public  affairs  Is  more 
than  self-expression;  it  is  the  essence  of  self- 
government  The  First  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  embody  our  "profound  na- 
tional commitment  to  the  principle  that  de- 
bate on  public  Issues  should  be  uninhibited. 
robust,  and  wideopen.  and  that  it  may  well 
Include  vehement,  caustic,  and  sometimes 
unpleasantly  sharp  attacks  on  government 
and  public  officials  .V^tr  York  Times  Co.  v. 
Sullivan,  378  VS.  at   270 

In  case  anyone  missed  the  Supreme 
Courts  virtual  acceptance  of  Dr.  Meikle- 
Johns  positive  view  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. Justice  Brennan  directed  atten- 
tion to  this  Interpretation  himself  in  a 
1965  lecture  at  Brown  Umversity,  79 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  1  il965i,  when  he  stated: 

Doubtieas  some  of  you  may  think  that  the 
sentence  of  the  opinion  for  speech  concern- 
ing public  affairs  Is  more  than  self-expres- 
sion; It  Is  the  essence  of  self-government, 
the  freedom  that  the  First  Amendment  pro- 
tects Is  not.  then,  an  absence  of  regulation. 
It  Is  the  presence  of  self-government. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  provide  for  continuing 
Implementation  of  the  positive  com- 
mands of  the  first  amendment.  Congress 
will  not  be  subsidizing  large  profit  mak- 
ing corporations  by  picking  up  the  costs 
of  lowered  second-class  postal  rates  for 
a  limited  number  of  copies  of  publica- 
tions sent  through  the  mails.  Instead, 
the  Congress  will  be  continuing  a  policy 
which  was  enunciated  in  Colonial  davs. 
became  a  basis  for  the  Revolution,  was 
incorporated  into  our  legislative  history 
180  years  ago,  and  is  appropriately  ap- 
plicable today. 

The  publications  which  will  be  af- 
fected by  this  bill  are  those  which  have 
primarily  sought  to  serve  the  public  in- 
terest and  operate  at  little  or  no  profit. 
They  have  generated  tremendous  bene- 
fits for  the  American  public,  however, 
as  they  have  been  ixistrumental  in  bring- 
ing the  first  writings  of  scholars  and  the 
Ideas  of  individuals  from  every  walk  of 
life  Ln  everj-  field  of  endeavor  before  the 
pubhc.  In  continuing  support  for  these 


journals  of  news  and  opinion  through 
low  second-class  postal  rates,  the  Con- 
gress will  not  be  writing  off  private  mis- 
management— it  will  be  making  an  in- 
vestment in  public  education  and  self- 
government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimious  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-secUon  analysis 
of  this  legislation  as  well  as  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  Rec- 
ord might  ihow  some  of  the  editonal 
comment  and  a  portion  of  the  direct  tes- 
timony on  the  effect  of  this  rate  increase 
on  publications  important  to  the  citizens 
of  Wisconsin  and  other  States  of  the 
Union.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  edi- 
torials and  a  column  appeanng  in  Look, 
Life,  the  Evening  Star,  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  and  the  New  York  Times 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
along  with  copies  of  correspondence  re- 
ceived from  numerous  newspapers  and 
publications  commenting  upon  the  effect 
of  increased  second-class  mail  rates. 

There  beiiog  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
aa  follows: 

A    aeCTlON-BY-SECTION     AWALTSIS    OP    3.     3758 

Section  1  ot  this  bill  makes  the  express 
provision  In  the  third  sentence  of  tiie  Postal 
Reorgamzation  Act  of  1970  that  It  shall  be 
the  obligation  of  the  Postal  Service  to  provide 
servlcee  at  rates  which  encourage  and  sup- 
port the  widest  possible  diseemlnatlon  of 
news,  opinion,  scientific,  cultural,  and  edu- 
cational matter.  It  also  refers  to  this  obliga- 
tion m  the  poUcy  section  on  postal  rates. 

Section  2  of  the  bUl  prohibits  the  Postal 
Service  from  Imposing  any  per  piece  sur- 
charges on  second-class  matter. 

Section  3  provides  that  the  first  250.000 
copies  of  each  issue  of  a  publication  mailed 
under  second-class  rates  be  charged  the  rate 
that  existed  on  June  1  of  this  year.  Further- 
more, any  revenue  lost  to  the  Postal  Service 
by  this  rate  will  be  assumed  by  Congressional 
appropriations. 

Section  4  provides  that  any  rate  Increases 
for  the  editorial  content  of  second-class  pub- 
lications be  phased-ln  equal  stages  over  a 
ten-yeer  period. 

S,  3758 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Ri'presentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
101  fa)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  second  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence;  "The 
Postal  Service  shall  also  be  obligated  to  pro- 
vide p(j6tal  services  at  rates  which  will  en- 
courage and  support  the  widest  possible  dis- 
semination of  news,  opinion,  scientific,  cul- 
tural, and  educational  matter." 

(bi  Section  101(d)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Cede,  is  amended  to  read;  "Postal 
rates  shall  be  esr,abllshed  to  apportion  the 
coe««  of  all  postal  operations  to  all  users  of 
the  maU  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  that 
takes  Into  consideration  all  aspects  of 
postal  policy," 

Sbc,  2.  (a)  Subchapter  V  of  chapter  36  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  3683  the  following 
new  section:  "53683A.  Prohibition  against  a 
per  piece  surcharge. 

"Notwithstanding  any  orther  provision  of 
this  title,  the  rates  of  postage  established  for 
matter  maUed  under  former  sections  4.358  and 
4359  of  this  title  may  not  Include  a  per  piece 
charge  that  Is  added  to  the  basic  rate  of 
postage  established  for  such  mall  matter," 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  subchapter,  pre- 
ceding section  3601,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
between  Items  3683  and  3684  the  following 
new  Item: 


"3688A  Prohibition  against  a  per  piece  sur- 
charge," 

Sec.  3.  (a)  (1)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  38 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  atnendwl 
by  Inserting  after  section  3626  the  followin* 
new  section;  ^ 

■i3e26A,    Special  publication  rate 

"Each  rate  of  reduced  postage  adopted  un- 
der section  3626  of  this  tlUe  for  matter 
mailed  under  former  sections  4358  and  4358 
of  this  title  shall  be  at  tlie  rates  that  existed 
for  such  matter  on  June  1,  1972  for  the  first 
250,000  copies  of  each  issue  mailed.  The  send- 
er shall  determine  which  copies  of  each  issue 
that  are  to  be  sent  at  the  rates  provided  un- 
der this  section.  ' 

(2)  The  analysis  of  such  subchapter,  pre- 
ceding section  3601,  is  amended  by  Uisertliig 
between  items  3626  and  3627  the  following 
new  item: 

"3626A.    Special  publication  rate." 

(b)  Section  2401(C)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  3626"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "3626,  and  3626A. " 

Skc.  4.  Section  3626  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

il)  by  Inserting  In  clause  (1),  after  '4654 
(b)  and  (c)",  a  comma  and  the  following; 
"and  for  the  nonadvertlslng  portion  of  mail 
under  former  section  4359,";  and 

(2)    by  amending  clause   (2i   by — 

(A)  striking  out  "4359.";  and 

(B)  inserting  after  "4554  (a)"  a  comma 
and  the  following: 

"and  for  the  advertising  portion  cf  mall 
under  former  section  4359". 

(From  Look,  October  20,  1970) 

Thx  Postal  Hike;  A  Blow  to  the  Freedom 
OP    Ideas 

(By  Edward  Weeks) 

Do  we  want  a  country  where  all  think 
alike — and  no  one  thinks  much? 

Laudable  as  reform  of  our  dilapidated  pos- 
tal system  may  be,  present  proposals  calling 
for  indiscriminate,  sweeping  rate  increases 
threaten  the  survival  of  a  proud  and  vital 
American  institution — the  small.  Independ- 
ent magazine. 

Throughout  our  history,  small  Journals  of 
fact  and  opinion  have  served  as  the  spirited, 
plural  voices  necessary  to  keep  a  pluralistic 
society  Informed  beyond  the  necessaniy 
news-bound  colixmiis  of  the  mass  publica- 
tions. IT  the  latter  nourish  our  need  to  keep 
abreast  of  events,  the  independents.  It  might 
be  said,  provide  the  food  for  thought.  Speak- 
ing with  passionate  insight,  they  have  often 
had  an  influence — for  instance,  on  govern- 
mental and  cultural  leaders — out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  modest  circulations.  Diver- 
sity of  view  Is  the  very  essence  of  the  Ameri- 
can Intellectual  experience.  A  wise  man  once 
said,  "Where  all  think  alike,  no  one  thinks 
much." 

The  Government  Itself  has  traditionally 
recognized  the  role  of  the  press  in  assuring 
a  broadly  well-informed  public — for  one 
thing,  by  keeping  publication  postal  rates 
low.  The  small  independents  have  never  en- 
Joyed  large  profits  for  dedication  to  their  in- 
formative purpose,  A  substantial  Jump  ;n 
mail  rates — such  as  currently  being  pro- 
posed— can  wipe  out  the  margin  that  keeps 
hundreds  of  small  magazines — with  mllMons 
of   Independent-minded   readers — operating. 

With  no  Intention  of  scanting  the  achieve- 
ments of  other  Independents,  such  as  Har- 
per's, The  New  Republic  and  The  Nation 
(nor  of  scrappy  newcomers  representing  a 
wide  spectrum  of  opinion,  from  the  conserva- 
tive National  Re^-iew  to  I.  P.  Stone's  one-man 
Bi-Weekly  newsletter  out  of  Washington),  I 
am  naturally  more  conversant  with  the  life 
and  times  of  the  Atlantic.  I  edited  tiie  publi- 
cation for  28  years.  Its  place  in  the  history  of 
Journalism — and  of  the  Republic — is  typical 
of  the  initiative  of  a  small  independent. 

The  Atlantic  has  not  missed  an  issue  since 
November.  1857.  which  means  that  it  is  one 
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rf  the  oldest  perlodlcaU  in  the  KngUsh- 
tj^im  world.  Li  was  founded  at  a  time  of 
J^ttension,  when  the  Union  was  in  Jeop- 
Sdv  and  when  contributor  like  Ralph 
Saido  Emerson  and  James  Russell  Low«dl 
«M*  writing  at  white  heat.  After  the  Civil 
^  the  Atlantic's  influence  North  and 
south  grew  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  dr- 
Son  of  30.000  copies.  The  third  editor, 
WllUam  Dean  Howells,  featured  new  talent 
fmm  the  West  in  Mark  Twain  and  Bret  Harts, 
nndw  Its  sixth  editor,  Walter  Hlnas  Page,  a 
southerner,  we  were  the  first  to  predict— in 
7«8— the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as 
a  world  power.  By  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War  we  had  a  national  readership.  Today, 
we  have  more  readers  in  California  than  in 
all  the  New  England  states  put  together— 
though  we  are  still  published  In  Boston! 

I  wn  proud  that  we  published  The  Battle 
Hvmn  of  the  Republic  (thotigh  ashamed  that 
we  paid  the  author,  Uttle  Julia  Ward  Howe. 
only  $4  lor  it ) ;  proud  that  we  cajoled  Mark 
Twain  into  writing  his  reminiscent  Life  on 
the  Mississippi  (Twain  got  $100  for  every 
1  600  words) ;  proud  that  John  Mulr,  who  ex- 
niored  the  Sierras  with  a  burro,  a  flshUne 
and  a  loaf  of  bread,  wrote  for  us  his  glorious 
account  'f  the  redwoods  and  his  demand  that 
we  create  national  parks. 

In  1928  when  he  was  campaigning  for  the 
Presidency,  Gtov.  Al  Smith  wrote  at  our  urg- 
ing his  eloquent,  clearheaded  article.  Cafh- 
oJic  and  Patriot,  In  which  he  swept  away 
forever  the  myth  that  a  Catholic,  because  of 
his  religion,  could  not  be  eligible  for  ovir 
highest  office.  Prom  the  Birmingham  Jail 
\rtiere  he  was  Imprisoned.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr..  wrote  in  longhand,  and  we  pub- 
lished in  1963.  his  appealing  letter,  r?ie 
Ne^o  Is  Your  Brother,  one  of  the  most  mov- 
ing statements  ever  to  appear  in  our  pages. 
After  Gen.  David  Shoup,  the  hero  of  Ta- 
rawa, had  retired  as  Commandant  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  he  wTote  for  my 
successor  an  Indictment  of  The  Neu-  Amen- 
aan  Militarism,  which  Is  still  quoted  and 
taken  to  heart. 

If  I  speak  with  possessive  pride  about  all 
of  this.  It  Is  becatise  the  i4 tJonfic  is  to  me  an 
institution,  which  incidentally.  I  have  served 
longer  than  any  other  man  In  Its  history 
I  feel  toward  "my"  magazine  the  way  mv 
successor,  Robert  Manning,  feels;  the  way 
Walter  Llppman  and  Herbert  Croly  felt  when 
thev  founded  The  New  Republic;  the  way 
young  wmie  Morris  feels  as  the  editor  of 
the  revivified  Harpers:  the  way  William 
Buckley  feels  toward  his  creation,  the  Na- 
tional Review.  We  do  not  agree  with  each 
other,  but  we  believe  the  competition  of 
ideas  is  indispensable  for  the  sanity  of  the 
nation.  Any  bUl  that  deliberately  or  inad- 
vertently forces  such  publications  out  of 
print  is.  in  my  Judgment,  reckless  and  In- 
supportable. 

It  Is  perfectly  natural  for  a  Postmaster 
General  to  be  sensitive  about  his  budget. 
The  present  Postmaster  General,  Wlnton 
M.  Blount,  had  projected  a  deficit  of  •1.7 
billion  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
Including  IS538  million  representing  the 
eight  percent  raise  promised  the  unions  after 
last  spring's  postal  strike.  To  forestall  criti- 
cism, Mr.  Blount  has  recommended  a  pro- 
gram that  foresees  a  hike  of  33  percent  for 
first  class,  33  percent  for  second  class  and 
33  percent  for  third.  Were  that  formula  to 
be  applied  In  a  single  year,  with  no  modifi- 
cation. It  would  certainly  wipe  out  the  small. 
Independent  magazines. 

The  second-class  postage  Increase  Is  the 
killer,  though  the  other  increases  wreak  hard- 
ship enough  on  a  small,  nonprofit-oriented 
publication.  Second  class  is  what  we  pay  to 
deliver  our  magazine  to  our  subscriber,  and 
an  Increase  of  33  percent  for  this  charge 
simply  hlte  us  below  the  belt.  In  our  case, 
the  monthly  edition  of  390,000  copies  is 
printed  In  one  plant  at  Albany.  N.Y,,  and 
290,000  of  these  are  mailed.  This  means  that 


our  copies  for  the  Paclflo  Coast  pass  through 
eight  postal  districts.  It  explains  why  we 
have  to  pay  more  per  pound  to  deliver  the 
Atlantic  to  our  distant  readers  than  does 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  a  paper  that  I  ad- 
mire, but  which,  by  being  assembled  In  nine 
plants  the  country  over,  has  nine  points  of 
entry. 

I  itnow  that  magazines  of  opinion  live  on 
narrow  margins,  and  this  does  not  trouble 
me,  for  there  will  always  be  editors  who  will 
find  part  of  their  reward  In  the  challenge 
of  Ideas.  But  I  believe  that  In  the  accelera- 
tion of  inflation,  a  principle  has  been  lost 
from  view:  namely,  that  the  postal  service 
is  Intended  to  serve  all.  mass  publications 
and  smaU  Independents  alike.  This  has  al- 
ways been  the  historic  thinking  and  legisla- 
tive Judgment  of  both  Congress  and  the 
Executive. 

As  I  see  it,  the  Government  has  set  a 
precedent  In  the  special  nonprofit  rate  in 
second-class  postage  that  is  granted  to.  for 
example.  Natural  History,  the  magazine  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
and  to  the  National  Geographic.  The  Geo- 
graphic,  splendidly  edited  and  Illustrated,  is 
a  big  earner,  but  because  it  is  nonprofit,  it 
is  delivered  to  Its  readers  at  a  cost  much 
less  than  ours.  Well,  our  magazine  and 
most  of  the  "independents"  come  as  close 
TO  being  nonprofit  as  possible,  and  still  man- 
age to  exist. 

I  hope  that  In  the  deliberation  about 
postal  reform,  every  magazine  ^-^n  be  elven 
time  to  adjust.  I  submit  that  allowance 
should  be  made,  certainly  in  the  second-  and 
third-class  rates,  for  periodicals  whose  cir- 
culation is  less  than  500,000  and  whose  ad- 
vertising is  less  than  35  percent  of  the  con- 
tent. In  short,  magazines  that  depend  on 
the  reader  for  their  Ufeblood  McLuhan  not- 
withstanding, we  are  still  a  nation  that  re- 
lies upon  reading  to  Inform  tis.  .^nd  an 
uninformed  nation  is  not  a  nation  at  all.  In 
all  its  diverse  democratic  forms.  It  is  merely 
a  mass  of  humanity,  "where  all  think 
alike  ■ — and  no  one  thinks  much. 


[Prom  Life  magazine,  Aug,  20.  1971) 
A  Sekious  Threat  to  Mao.«ini:s 


We  don't  normally  trouble  readers  with  our 
own  problems  of  publishing  a  magazine.  But 
we  are  faced  with  some  highly  abnormal 
circumstances.  The  U.S.  Postal  Ser\lce  has 
proposed  an  astounding  142  T=  increase  m 
mall  ratee  for  newspapers  and  magazines 
over  the  next  five  years,  a  proposal  which 
quite  literally  threatens  the  survival  of  much 
of  the  publishing  Industry.  The  matter  Is 
now  being  argued  In  hearings  before  the 
Postal  Bate  Commission.  What  follows  Is  a 
self-interested  statement  of  our  situation, 
which  we  offer  becaube  we  believe  our  read- 
ers are  Interested  parties  too. 

In  setting  up  the  new  Independent  postal 
service — a  reform  we  applaud — Congress  de- 
clared that  the  movement  of  maU  should  be- 
come efBclent  and  self-supporUng,  It  further 
declared  that  all  users  of  the  postal  serv-ice — 
Including  publishers  who  send  out  copies  of 
their  magazines  and  newspapers  by  second- 
class  mall— should  as  nearly  as  pt>sslble  pay 
the  costs  truly  attributable  to  them,  and 
make  some  contribution  to  overhead  too.  We 
concur  In  that  objective.  But  we  don't  thUik 
the  postal  service  has  made  a  case  for  raising 
second-class  rates  nearly  two  and  a  half 
times — an  Increase  In  tran^K>rtation  costs 
that  seems  unprecedented  for  any  product 
in  any  Industry. 

For  one  thlrig,  allocating  costs  among  the 
different  classes  of  mall  Isn't  as  simple  as  It 
sounds.  The  huge  overhead  of  operating  and 
maintaining  a  postal  system  would  exist  If 
no  publications  went  through  the  malls. 
Post  offices  must  be  kept  <^en.  fleets  of  ve- 
hicles must  be  kept  operating,  and  mailmen 
muBt  make  their  rounds  even  In  rural  Wyo- 
ming, simply  to  provide  a  basic  capability  to 


driver  first-class  maU,  which  dwarfs  news- 
pj4)er8  and  magazines  in  ovwall  volume. 
WhUe  letters  and  packages  must  be  repeat- 
edly sorted  on  their  way  from  sender  to  re- 
ceiver, many  publishers  do  a  lot  of  this  work 
themselves. 

It's  not  generally  kjiown.  but  we  at  Time 
Inc.  have  gone  to  elaborate  lengths  to  elimi- 
nate sortUigs  of  Time.  Liie.  Spobts  Illus- 
trated and  Fortune.  Some  98'"-  of  the  sub- 
scription copies  of  Life,  frr  example,  are  pre- 
sorted bv  zip  code  into  bags  at  o\u-  printing 
plants,  and  require  almost  no  processii  e  un- 
tU  they  reach  the  post  office  nearest  the  sub- 
scriber. We  do  this  to  speed  our  magazuies 
to  reader*,  but  the  further  effect  Is  to  make 
the  delivery  much  less  oostly  to  the  postal 
system. 

Another  complication  lies  In  the  fact  that 
the  postal  service,  by  its  very  nature,  is 
more  than  a  mere  utility  like  the  electric  or 
gas  oompanv.  In  the  law  estabUshing  the 
new  independent  system.  Congress  declared 
that  its  basic  function  is  to  bind  the  nation 
together  turough  the  personal,  educational, 
literary  and  business  correspondence  of  the 
people!"  The  movement  of  magazines  through 
the  mails,  therefore,  involves  more  than  the 
mere  transportation  of  so  many  pieces  of 
printed  paper  Magazines  bridge  the  great  dis- 
tances of  the  American  contUient  and  the 
great  ethnic  variety  of  our  people  in  ways 
that  newspapers,  radio  and  television— how- 
ever important  each  of  them  is — do  not.  Not 
only  do  magazines  bring  dimensions  and  per- 
spective to  major  national  Issues  while  they 
are  still  news,  but  they  form  an  important 
part  of  the  country's  educational  system. 
There  are  millions  of  Americans  who  first 
discovered  El  Greco.  Keynesian  economics, 
archaeology,  open-heart  surgery  Norway  Zen 
Buddhism,  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Soviet  Mediterranean  fieet  in  the  pages  of 
a  magazine. 

This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why.  in  the  law 
setting  up  the  new  postal  system.  Congress 
spelled  out  eight  criteria  for  setting  mail 
rates,  of  which  costs  are  only  one  The  other 
considerations  are  to  include  the  value  of 
each  class  of  mail  to  both  sender  and  re- 
cipient, as  well  as  the  economic  effect  of 
rate  Increases  on  mall  users  and  the  degree 
of  preparation  bv  senders. 

But  even  if  a  strict  •utility"  approach  is 
taken,  the  arithmetic  of  that  proposed  142<- 
Increase  Is  open  to  question.  (In  Time  Inc's 
case,  the  proposed  Increase  Is  actually  176^^ .  I 
The  fact  Is  that  the  new  postal  system,  de- 
spite diligent  study,  doesnt  yet  have  enough 
detailed  data  on  the  way  malls  move  to  Justify 
the  proposed  rates.  Until  such  data  can  be 
collected,  any  change  in  rates  rests  on  rather 
questionable  assumptions. 

Meanwhile,  there's  nothing  at  ail  ques- 
tionable about  the  potentially  ruinous  effect 
of  the  proposed  increase  on  publishers  Last 
year,  the  pretax  earnings  of  all  magneines 
were  probably  about  $60  mllUon  and  earn- 
ings have  declined  sharply  In  recent  years 
because  of  rising  costs  and  heavy  competition 
from  television  for  advertising  revenues.  If 
the  proposed  increase  were  adopted,  niaga- 
zlnes  would  have  to  find  an  additional  $130 
mllUon  to  pay  for  mail  service  by  1976 — 
more  than  twice  their  1970  profits!  For  Time 
Inc.,  It's  possible  to  be  quite  specific.  Our 
lour  magazlues  earned  811  mllUon  before 
taxes  last  year;  over  the  next  five  years  tlie 
bill  for  mailing  these  magazines  to  sub- 
scribers would  rise  by  about  »27  million 

Such  drastic  Increases  might  be  tolerable 
If  the  publishing  industry  oould  pass  them 
on  to  customers  by  raising  subscription  and 
advertising  rates.  The  industry  has  been 
raising  both  in  reoent  years,  but  as  the 
shrinking  profit  figures  show,  the  high  rates 
havent  been  suflBcient  to  offset  higher  costs. 
The  experience  of  recent  years  also  shows 
that  steep  increases  in  subsorlpUon  rates 
tend  to  lead  to  lower  circulation.  Thus,  If 
the  entire  postal  rate  increase  w<Bre  passed 
on  to  subscribers,  a  chain  reaction  might  get 
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under  way  !n  which  falling  circulation  would 
lead  to  lower  quality,  thence  to  a  further 
drop  in  circulation,  and  so  on.  The  publlsh- 
inf?  achievements  that  are  now  possible 
might  become  things  of  the  past.  It  is  no 
sreat  trick  to  provide  12  beautiful  color 
plates  in  a  117  50  book  for  10.000  readers. 
3\u  Lire  m  a  recent  Issue  that  ooet  sub- 
scribers only  about  12<  on  the  average,  was 
able  to  run  31  pages  of  rich  color  on  China 
because  it  has  the  resources  that  go  with  a 
circulation   of   seven    million. 

The  postal  service  obviously  needs  more 
revenue.  But  It  shoxild  not  Impose  an  in- 
crease that  could  literally  drive  hundreds  of 
marstual  magazines  and  newspapers  out  of 
business  and  lower  the  quality  of  those  that 
survive  On  the  available  data.  It  appears  to 
us  that  a  far  more  modest  rat«  Increase  of 
about  60  "'c  over  five  years — still  very  stiff 
by  any  normal  yardstlclc — would  cover  all 
costs  directly  related  to  the  carrying  of  sec- 
ond-class mall  and  in  addition  would  pro- 
vide a  modest  contrlbtitlon  to  the  postal 
system's  overhead.  We  think  other  classes 
of  mall  should  carry  more  of  the  burden. 

In  turning  over  the  rate-making  function 
of  the  new  postal  service  and  the  independ- 
ent Postal  Rate  Commission.  Congress  In 
effect  turned  over  an  awesome  power  of  life 
and  death  over  a  .segment  of  the  press  It 
would  be  tragic  If.  In  pursuing  the  worthy 
Koal  of  self-sufflclency.  the  postal  sen-Ice 
brought  on  an  unintended  catastrophe. 

[Prom  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)   Pioneer  Press. 

Jan.  8,  19721 

Demise    or   Magazines 

There  are  nearly  10  000  magazines  pub- 
lished m  the  United  States.  The  number  Is 
certain  -.o  dinunlsh  as  the  Federal  Post  Office 
Department  continues  to  push  upward  the 
'08t  of  second  class  postage  ratee.  The  past 
year  brought  the  demise  of  Look  magazine 
and  other  periodicals,  and  the  publishers  have 
listed  Increases  in  the  second  class  mailing 
rates  au  a  maj.jr  factor  in  the  untimely 
deaths 

It  is  generaily  conceded,  even  by  publishers, 
that  the  second  class  postage  rate  amounts  to 
a  form  of  subsidy  for  the  national  ma^aElnee. 
There  are  some  rather  convincing  arguments, 
though,  'hat  there  Is  Justification  for  this 
.subsidv  Magazines,  or  at  least  a  great  many 
of  them,  do  serve  as  an  educational  function 
for  large  numbers  of  people.  They  contribute 
to  a  free  flow  of  information  and  raise  na- 
tional issues  for  public  discussion  and  debate. 

Who  lose*  when  poartage  rates  are  raised  to 
a  point  that  a  national  magazine  finds  it 
must  cease  publication?  Certainly,  there  is 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  people  who  profit 
from  publication  of  a  magazine — the  officials 
and  stockholders  and,  !n  some  cases,  a  multi- 
tude of  employee.  But  there  also  Is  a  loes  to 
those  who  have  received  the  magazine  and 
benefited  In  some  way  from  the  articles  of 
information  and  entertainment  It  offered. 

Taxpayers  of  this  country  are  called  on  to 
subsidize  ttny  number  of  industries;  petro- 
letmi,  mining,  agriculture,  aviation.  Just  to 
mention  a  few  .\t  almost  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment, a  portion  of  ta.x  money  goes  toward 
some  kind  of  subsldl7«tlon.  The  pf«tBl  .serv- 
ice Is  one  of  the  few  operations  of  government 
at  the  federal  level  that  can  benefit  the  aver- 
age Individual  The  payment  of  taxes  to  the 
federal  g<->vernment  should  reap  some  bene- 
fits for  the  taxpayer 

Proposed  poetage  Increases  for  a  number  of 
periodicals.  Including  Time  and  Newsweek 
magazines,  exceed  substantially  what  these 
publications  earn  Subscription  prices  of 
these  magazines  could  be  Increased  to  cover 
the  higher  mailing  coets,  but  eoonomlcallv 
dLsadvantaged  persona  will  find  It  more  dif- 
ficult to  pay  the  higher  subscription  prices. 
The  publishers  of  Look  magazine  apparently 
felt  that  raising  subscription  ratee  was  not  a 
feasible  alternative  when  they  decided  to 
3u.spend  publioatlon. 


It  will  be  very  unfortunate  for  the  Amer- 
ican public  If  even  more  magazlnee  are  forced 
out  of  biislneeeee  by  the  staggering  increases 
in  postal  i^tes  now  being  proposed. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  26.  1972] 
DEATH  BY  Postal  Rate 

In  an  effort  to  make  the  United  States 
malls  a  self-sustaining  busluess,  the  Postal 
Service  may  succeed  only  In  making  a  free 
press  appreciably  less  free.  The  new  agency 
has  a  legal  mandate  to  support  Itself,  but 
■.he  rate  increases  it  is  seeking  are  excessive 
in  terms  of  the  general  e>conomy,  dlspropor- 
aonate  as  between  the  resjiectlve  mail  serv- 
ices and  dangerous  to  the  very  existence  of 
many  of  the  country's  leading  magazines. 

The  Postal  Service  Is  aiming  for  an  Increase 
of  24  per  cent  for  third-class  mall — chiefly 
the  bulk-mall  advertising  matter  that  bows 
down  the  postman  and  Utters  the  land— but 
145  per  cent  for  second-class  over  a  five-year 
period.  It  Is  evidently  the  Service's  intention 
'o  force  second-class  users  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  making  the  malls  pay  off. 

The  theory  .seems  to  be  that  bulk  mailers 
should  be  protected  from  a  heavy  Increase 
because  the  Service  already  makes  a  profit  on 
them.  But  If  it  is  to  make  a  profit  at  all, 
this  is  precisely  where  it  should  be  made — 
on  that  segment  of  Its  clientele  that  is  over- 
whelmingly commercial,  not  on  second-class 
mail  which  is  in  large  part  informative  or 
educational. 

The  second-class  mailing  privilege,  enti- 
tling the  user  to  a  specially  low  rate,  was  con- 
ceived as  a  public  service.  Historically,  it  was 
regarded  as  the  small  price  that  democratic 
government  should  pay  to  stimulate  that 
public  discourse  without  which  democratic 
government  can  hardly  exist.  Newspapers 
such  as  this  one  will  to  some  degree  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  proposed  steep  rise  In 
second-class  mailing  costs;  but  by  far  the 
most  acute  sufferers  would  be  the  periodicals, 
in  some  cases  to  the   point  of  extinction. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  magazines  that 
would  find  it  hard  to  make  a  case  for  their 
contribution  to  public  education,  but  others 
have  provided  a  source  of  inXormatlon  as 
well  as  a  national  fortim  which  the  country 
cannot  spare.  This  is  especially  true  of  Jour- 
nals of  opinion,  which  are  sometimes  as 
seminal  In  effect  as  they  are  small  in  circula- 
tion and  low  in  advertising. 

If  the  proposed  boost  In  second-class  rates 
threatens  the  life  of  even  the  great  news 
weeklies,  as  It  does.  It  all  but  dooms  the  small 
but  indispensable  Intellectual  gadflies.  If  the 
Independent  Postal  Rate  Commission  sanc- 
tions anything  like  a  145  per  cent  increase. 
Congress  should  take  a  long  look  at  the  law 
whereby  It  converted  a  failing  Post  Office 
Department  into  an  ailing  Postal  Service. 

(From  tiie  Washington  Star,  Mar.  15,  1972] 
Magazines  in  Pebil 

A  great  many  of  this  country's  remaining 
magazines  may  soon  be  exterminated  by  the 
US.  Postal  Service,  which  seems  dead-set  on 
f>  fantastic  Increase  In  second  class  postage 
.-ates.  On  the  average,  the  hike  would 
amount  to  142  i>ercent  over  five  years  for 
magazines  and  newspapers,  and  that's 
enough  to  throw  numerous  publications  Into 
the  red. 

It  would  not,  we  hasten  to  add,  have  any 
noticeable  effect  on  The  Star,  or  on  most 
other  metropolitan  dallies.  The  big  urban 
papers  are  mainly  hand  delivered  and  have 
no  economic  axe  to  grind  in  this  dispute. 
In  fact  they  might  profit  economically  from 
the  new  rates,  which  could  put  some  of  their 
periodical  competitors  out  of  business.  But 
that  would  be  a  bitter  gain,  reaped  from  a 
severe  and  forced  cutback  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  Information  and  opinion.  If  It  hap- 
pens, the  country  will  have  lost  something 
much  more  valuable  than  the  piddling 
amount  of  postage  money  Involved. 


It  has  already  begun  to  happen,  on  a  dis- 
tressing scale.  Obituaries  for  magazines  hav« 
been  commonplace  over  the  past  several 
years,  the  requiems  for  The  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  and  Look  being  freshest  In' mem- 
ory. The  latter  sank  last  October,  still  with 
6V2  mUllon  subscribers,  and  the  impending 
postage  increase  was  cited  as  a  major  factor 
in  the  decision  to  fcrtd  up.  Of  the  surviving 
publications,  many  have  grown  quite  thin 
and  these  Include  both  old  giants  of  maai 
circulation  and  the  Journals  of  opimor.  that 
eschew  advertising.  They  are  victims  of  sky- 
rocketing production  coets  and  competition 
from  TV  for  both  advertising  dollars  and  the 
public's  attention. 

The  dimensions  of  the  threat  were  meas- 
ured by  Life  magazine,  in  an  editorial 
Under  the  proposed  Increase,  magazines 
would  have  to  dig  up  another  $130  mllUon 
for  mailing  costs  by  1976.  That's  more  than 
twice  their  1970  profits.  Also,  the  postage 
raise  for  newspapers  that  use  the  malls— 
mostly  smaller  weeklies — would  be  scac- 
gerlng.  ^ 

So  the  Postal  Service,  in  a  myopic  obsession 
with  balancing  its  own  books,  has  concocted 
a  crisis.  And  not  only  for  the  publishing  in- 
dustry, but  for  the  principle  that  the  free 
flow  of  Ideas  and  information  must  :iot  be 
Impeded  by  government.  Congress  in  the 
past  has  becR  faithful  to  that  Idea,  explicit 
in  the  Constitution,  in  setting  low  postage 
rates  for  su'oscriptlon  periodicals.  But  the 
newly  Independent  Postal  Service  has  felt 
no  obligation  to  weigh  that  factor,  and  some 
members  of  Congress  are  disturbed.  Senator 
Sam  Ervin  of  North  Carolina  warns  that 
"those  who  control  policies  of  the  govern- 
ment .  .  .  can  destroy  freedom  of  the  press 
by  exorbitant  charges  on  distribution  of 
materials." 

We  hope  others  on  the  HUl  will  voice  that 
sentiment  before  a  flr^al  decision  is  made  on 
these  excessive  rates,  which  should  be  cut  at 
least  by  half.  The  dally  prees  and  TV  can- 
not by  themselves  provide  the  depth  and 
diversity  that  is  essential  In  the  discussion 
of  public  affairs.  If  magazines  and  .-^maii 
papers  aren't  helped  to  survive,  evervone's 
freedom  to  be  Informed  inevitably  will  be 
diminished  by  the  lose. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times.  June  22.  1972| 

To  Save  the  Magazines 

(By  Herman  Wouk) 

Washtncton  — We  are  grateful  for  this  op- 
portunity to  present  our  views  on  the  impact 
of  the  proposed  postal  rate  increases  on  an 
invaluable  and  Indispensable  channel  of  com- 
munication—the second-class  maU.  We  be- 
lieve the  .second-class  rate  increases  proposed 
by  the  Postal  Service,  averaging  about  127 
per  cent  over  the  next  five  years,  pose  one 
of  the  gravest  threats  to  freedom  of  com- 
munication ever  faced  by  this  country. 

The  threat  is  too  serious  for  the  Congress 
to  ignore;  so  serious  that  the  Congress  should 
take  action  to  assure  that  the  rates  for  maga- 
zines, and  especially  the  small.  Independent 
publications,  are  not  Increased.  Unless  that 
action  is  taken  promptly,  many  periodicaU 
will  be  forced  to  follow  Look  magazine  down 
the  road  to  oblivion.  And  all  of  us  wUl  suffer 
an  irreparable  loss. 

The  small  periodicals  are  the  primary,  often 
the  only,  means  of  publishing  a  vast  quantity 
of  wTltlng  by  authors,  scholars,  scientists, 
historians,  economists,  engineers,  agrono- 
mists, social  scientists  and  others.  The 
periodical  is  the  only  means  of  bringing  this 
material  to  the  public.  Much  of  the  best  con- 
temporary literature — poetry,  flctlon,  criti- 
cism, and  scholarly  work — is  published  In  the 
very  magazines  that  will  be  the  earliest  vic- 
tims of  the  .scheduled  second-class  rate  in- 
creases. These  Journals  are  meagerly  financed 
and  are  sustained  only  by  the  generosity  of 
staffs  and  contributors  who  work  without 
compensation. 
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The  rate  increases  will  have  equally  dev- 
astating effects  on  the  dlasemlnatlon  of  In- 
formation and  knowledge  in  every  area  of 
public  Interest;  and  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  Scientific,  technical  and  agricul- 
tural Journals  are  published  throughout  the 
United  States;  as  are  such  periodicals  as  Colo- 
rado Quarterly,  Oeorgla  Review  and  Virginia 
Quarterly  Review. 

Ths  rate  increases  will  destroy  some  maga- 
zines immediately;  others  in  a  short  time. 
Undoubtedly  representatives  of  various 
magazines — large,  medium  and  small — will 
present  evidence  on  the  Impact  of  the  in- 
creased rates.  But  even  to  a  layman  it  Is  ob- 
vious that  the  escalation  of  Look's  postage 
bill,  under  the  increase,  from  $4  mUllon  to 
$10  inUliou  annually  over  the  next  five  years 
was  a  major,  if  not  the  principal,  cause  of 
Its  death.  And  the  Increases  will  be  equally 
lethal  for  many  of  the  smaller  periodicals.  It 
does  not  require  a  long  parade  of  statistics 
to  prove  the  likelihood  that  an  independently 
owned  magazine  with  a  postage  burden  of 
$100,000  to  $160,000  a  year  Is  doomed  if  that 
burden  is  Increased  to  $227,000  or  $340,000 
a  year. 

The  issue  really  is  whether  Congress  and 
the  Federal  Government  should  provide  the 
Postal  Service  with  the  funds  necessary  to 
maintain  the  rates  at  their  present  levels, 
and  thus  prevent  the  certain  destruction  of 
these  magazines.  Speaking  for  the  Authors 
Guild  and  the  Authors  League  may  I  say  that 
we  cannot  .see  how  the  Congress  can  avoid 
appropriating  those  funds.  The  alternative, 
closing  the  second-class  malls  to  many  pe- 
riodicals, would  cause  irreparable  damage 
to  the  "fimdamental  principle"  on  which 
our  political   system  rests. 

The  handy  pejorative  Is  'subsidy."  It  is 
argued  by  some  that  Congress  should  not 
"subsidize"  magazine  publishers.  But  sub- 
6kly  Is  frequently  used  to  denote  any  ex- 
penditure for  a  purpose  with  which  one  does 
not  agree.  It  would  not  be  appropriate  for 
me  to  suggest  which  of  the  many  other 
"TObeldies."  for  which  billions  are  spent  an- 
nually, should  be  modestly  reduced  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  required  to  preserve  the 
second-class  rates  at  their  present  level. 

But  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
many  of  the  periodicals  whose  lives  are  at 
stake  have  themselves  been  "subsidizing' 
public  discussion,  literature,  science,  edu- 
cation and  technology  by  continuing  to  pub- 
lish at  substantial  losses  over  a  period  of 
time. 

An  annual  appropriation  to  maintain  the 
present  second-class  rates  would  not  be 
using  public  ftmds  to  help  large,  profitable 
corporations  increase  their  profits.  Certainly 
the  periodicals  with  circulations  of  less  thsm 
500,000  and  advertising  content  ranging 
from  ground  zero  to  50  percent,  operating  for 
years  at  little  or  no  profit,  have  demon- 
strated that  they  do  not  use  the  second- 
class  mails  to  reap  heavy  profits  at  the  pub- 
He's  expense.  Rather,  their  record  reflects 
a  dedication  to  the  public  Interest  which 
deserves  more  than  condolences  on  their 
Impending  demise. 

There  are  only  limited  opportunities  for 
Congress  to  spend  money  to  support  the 
Itrst  Amendment.  Oovemxnent  support  often 
means  Government  control — and  that  Is 
anathema  to  freedom  of  expression.  But  the 
second-class  maUs  offer  that  rare  opportunity 
for  Congress  to  take  positive  action  to  Im- 
plement the  First  Amendment. 

Rochester  PosT-BtuxKTiN, 
Rochester,  Minn.,  October  29, 1971. 
Senator  Gatlokd  Nelson, 
VS.  Senate, 
^askington,  D.O. 

Deab  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  Octo- 
wr  2l8t,  we  as  weU  aa  many  other  pubUca- 
wons  are  effected  by  the  present  postal  rates 


eoid  the  proposed  additional  Increase  will  ef- 
fect MB  even.  more. 

Many  papers  are  hauling  their  papers  to 
distant  towns  and  leaving  them  at  the 
various  post  offices  la  order  to  facilitate  fast- 
er service,  and  the  publiahera  feel  that  they 
should  get  a  reduced  rate  because  they  are 
doing  the  trucking  and  saving  the  poet 
office  dept.  this  expense. 

The  ultimate  cost  of  these  increases  will 
be  passed  on  to  the  subscriber  (if  they  can 
afford  it),  and  many  publications  have  lost 
a  considerable  number  of  customers  by  doing 
this. 

Anything  you  can  do  on  our  behalf  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

a.  W.  Holmes, 
Circulation  Manager. 

The  Oklahoma  Ptblishino  Co., 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 

November  19, 1971. 
Mr.  David  E.  Ost^hout, 
Legislative  Assistant  to  Senator  Gay  lord  Nel- 
son, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Mb.  OarsRHoar:  As  The  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Company  operates  both  news- 
papers and  farm  magazines,  we  are  very  much 
concerned  about  the  Increasing  cost  of  pwst- 
age  for  mailing  publications.  We  are  par- 
tictilarly  concerned  about  the  poeeibility  that 
rates  may  be  increased  far  beyond  the  142% 
projected  to  date.  This  apprehension  is  based 
upon  official  statements  by  postal  cfflcials 
indicating  that  they  hope  to  "make  everyone 
pay  for  what  he  uses."  or  words  to  that  effect. 

The  significant  element  in  this  policy  is 
that  the  increased  costs  be  properly  cillocated. 
The  United  Stales  of  America  has  grown  great 
because  the  founding  fathers  recognized  the 
Importance  of  a  free  press  and  the  widest 
possible  dissemination  of  public  Informa- 
tion. That  accounts  mainly  for  the  estahllsh- 
meat  of  the  postal  system  and.  later,  the  rural 
free  delivery  service.  However,  the  subsidy 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  for  the 
advancement  of  the  culture  of  the  United 
States^  rather  than  as  a  mAans  of  enhancing 
the  prosperity  of  publishers. 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that  further  Increases 
In  postal  rates  on  publications  at  this  time, 
when  all  other  costs  are  steadily  going  up, 
would  be  a  severe  Mow  to  these  objectives. 
Publishers  will  be  compelled  to  take  steps 
to  reduce  circulation  of  their  publications 
and  thereby  the  distribution  of  Information 
wUl  to  that  degree  be  limited.  Some  maga- 
zines already  have  ceased  publication  alto- 
gether, stating  higher  postal  costs  as  one  of 
the  reasons. 

In  the  case  of  our  newspapers,  we  are  con- 
sidering all  possible  alternatives  for  distrib- 
uting our  papers  at  lower  costs  than  the 
projected  postal  rates,  and  may  be  forced  to 
adopt  some  of  these  less  costly  methods.  This 
certainly  will  mean  less  revenue  for  the  post 
office,  and  could  be  a  serious  loss  If  a  large 
number  of  newspapers  should  adopt  similar 
methods. 

Our  farm  magazines.  The  Farmer-Stock- 
man, have  been  circulated  widely  by  mail  for 
more  than  60  years,  operating  in  some  years 
at  a  loss  in  order  to  continue  to  bring  use- 
ful information  to  our  subscribers.  The 
Panner-Stockman  is  now  published  by  edi- 
tions to  serve  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and 
New  Mexico,  with  a  oomblned  circulation  of 
about  38£,000  monthly.  Here  again,  we  are 
considering  what  alternatives  we  might  put 
into  effect  to  hold  down  rnff.inng  costs  and  to 
continue  to  serve  agriculture.  Although 
farmers  are  fewer,  the  need  for  food  Is  im- 
dlmlnished. 

We  hope  that  you  and  your  associates  In 
Congress  may  again  give  attention  to  this 
matter,  and  reconsider  the  direction  that 
should  be  taken  in  applying  the  yardstick  for 
covering  costs  with  revenue.  The  American 


public  wiU  be  the  loser  if  postal  rates  be- 
come so  burdensome  that  they  hamper  the 
c^eration  of  a  free  press. 
Yours  truly, 

Helce  Holm, 
Director  of  Circulation. 

FEEDIS     J.  DSERLNC. 

Editor  and  Manager. 

The  PrrrsBrBGH  Press, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  November  19.  1971. 
Hon.  Oatlord  Nelson, 

US.  Senate.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Nelson:  On  October  21  Leg- 
islative Assistant  David  Osterhout  wrote  us 
concerning  the  proposed  horrendous  increase 
m  second  class  mail  rates  for  newspapers  and 
said  you  would  like  to  have  our  thoughts. 

I  am  attaching  hereto  a  memo  from  our 
Circulation  Director.  Michael  Tynan,  outlin- 
ing the  situation  as  we  see  it. 
Sincerely, 

Barnxt  Q.  Cameron. 

The  PrrrsBUBGH  Press. 
November  5,  1971. 
Subject:  Letter  of  postal  increases 
To:   Mr,  Barney  Cameron. 

Have  had  per  cent  of  mail  increase  traced 
from  1968  to  present.  Work  sheets  attached. 

On  the  Post-Gazette  i  Morning)  from  1968 
to  May  15,  1971  the  cost  of  mailing  the  news 
portion  has  risen  33.3 '"r.  The  cost  of  mailing 
the  advertising  portion  has  increased  30%  in 
our  primary  circulation  area. 

On  The  Press  (Evening)  from  1968  to  May 
15.  1971  the  cost  of  mailing  the  news  portion 
has  risen  33.3%  and  cost  of  mailing  the  ad- 
vertising portion  has  Increased  30.4%  In  our 
primary  circulation  area. 

On  the  Sunday  Press  in  this  same  period 
the  cost  of  mailing  the  news  portion  has 
Increased  33.3%  and  on  the  advertising  por- 
tion 30.4%. 

Thtia  in  three  ye-rs  our  costs  have  risen 
on  the  dally  news  portion  33%,  on  the  dally 
advertising  portion  30%-. 

The  Postal  Service  proposal  for  an  addi- 
tional 142%  increase  over  the  next  five  years 
Is  unwarranted  under  any  circumstances  as 
there  is  no  possible  way  newspapers  can  af- 
ford the  use  cf  the  malls  In  any  appreciable 
volume. 

Michael  Ttnan. 

Environmental  Awareness  Associ- 
ates. Inc.. 
Woodland  Hills,  Calif..  September  10, 1971. 
Senator   Gavlord   Nelson. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 
Att:  Chuck  Cocone 

Dear  Chuck:  I  have  enclosed  a  brief  state- 
ment concerning  our  financial  problems  in 
relation  to  the  present  postal  rates.  If  you 
need  further  information.  I  would  be  happy 
to  furnish  you  with  more  information. 

Take  care  of  Washington  for  me  and  keep 
In  touch. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ira  E.  Ritter, 
President-Publisher. 

Environmental   .Awareness  Associ- 
ates, Inc., 
Woodland  Hills,  Calif.,  September  10.  1971. 

Statement — Postal  Raxes 
EnTiroamental  Quality  Magaaine  has  been 
la  business  for  one  year  and  three  months 
We  started  our  operation  with  very  little 
money  and  have  built  a  fairly  large  reader- 
ship. 

One  of  our  major  expenses,  other  than 
printing.  Is  our  poettal  expenses.  We  maU; 
roughly  twenty  tbousand  copies  around  the 
world  every  two  months,  which  ccones  to  $1,- 
360.00  six  times  a  year.  Our  monthly  bill  for 
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mall  Is  roughly  J500  00  per  month  At  this 
moment  our  mail  ruiii  approxUnat«ly  twenty 
percent  or  our  expenaes.  We  have  been  worfe- 
lug  for  tree  the  la«t  year  on  this  operation. 
As  of  this  time  now  our  postal  rates  are  put- 
ting us  under  If  they  were  mcreased  I  would 
say  It  would  put  us  out  of  business.  If  there 
la  a  need  for  further  Uiformatlon  oonoern- 
mg  our  ;>ostal  problems.  I  would  be  happy 
to  fvu-nish  you  with  them. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ira  E.  Kitteb, 
Pre4ident-Put)lish.er. 
PS  :  Being  a  publication  tlie  mall  system 
18  our  bread  and  butter.  I  can  honestly  say 
that  the  mall  system  is  not  only  slow  but 
many  times  has  lost  Important  material  that 
we  send  out.  Also  many  times  our  mail  is  sent 
bade  to  a  subscriber  with  a  notation  "no 
juch  person  at  this  address".  We  have  tried 
to  cajole  and  impress  the  importance  oX  our 
mall  deliver.-  ou  oiu-  Postmaster,  but  the 
situation  stiU  prevails.  The  United  States 
P^.sial  system,  in  my  opinion,  :s  urchalc  and 
needs  a  complete  reform. 

ScoTTsi/ALE  Daily  Pbocress, 
Scottsdale   Am.,  November  S,  1971. 
Hon.  Gavlord  Nelson, 

US-  Senate,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  I  \\as  very  happy 
to  learn  of  your  concern  with  the  Impact  of 
the  proposed  increase  of  second  class  postal 
rates  on  newspapers  and  magazines  Al- 
though most  of  our  circulation  :s  delivered 
by  carrier  and  we  would  not  be  seriously 
affected  I  think  that  another  major  rate  in- 
crease should  be  avoided. 

Prom  1353  to  1959  I  published  ARTS  Mag- 
azine and  the  ART3  Yearbook.  These  were 
cultural  publications  appealing  to  a  limited 
audience.  As  such  they  were  on  a  precarious 
financial  footing.  Had  there  been  a  142  per 
cent  postal  increase  at  that  time,  these  pub- 
lications would  have  been  forced  to  close 

I  believe  that  many  cultural,  scientlftc 
and  academic  publications  will  be  unable  to 
survive  if  postal  rates  are  Increased  again. 
The  large  majority  of  such  publications  op- 
erate on  a  marginal  basis,  yet  they  are  vital 
to  our  country's  life  and  serve  as  the  me- 
dium of  commiinlcatlon  for  many  of  Ameri- 
cas thought  leaders. 

Weekly  newspapers  will  also  be  threatened 
In  many  cAses  by  a  postal  increase.  These 
publications  are  usually  distributed  by  mall. 
Their  profit  margins  are  not  great  and  they 
serve  to  inform  residents  of  smaller  com- 
munities. 

The  Post  OfHce  Is  the  only  government  de- 
partment (even  though  it  Is  now  supposedly 
an  Independent  corporation!  which  Is  asked 
to  fln^nce  lt*ieif.  It  should  be  treated  as  a 
public  service,  and  as  such  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  in  the  black.  It  postal  rate  in- 
creases force  more  publications  out  of  bixsl- 
uess.  it  will  be  a  serious  loss  to  the  nation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Jonathan  Marsh. \ll, 

Publisher. 

The  State. 
The  Columbia  Record, 
Columbia.  S.C..  November  3. 1971. 
Hon.  Oatlord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wash-ington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  I  am  pleased  to 
learn  that  you  are  interested  In  the  proposed 
Increaae  of  second  claas  postal  rates  and  the 
Impact  thla  may  have  If  the  proposal  be- 
comas  effective. 

Aa  Publisher  of  the  largest  newspaper  In 
South  Carolina,  we  have  a  large  number  of 
subscribers  who  receive  their  newspapers 
by  mall.  Thla  method  of  delivery  Is  generally 
used  where  the  subscriber  Uvea  in  remote 
areas  or  simply  because  the  distance  Is  too 
great  to  make  another  method  of  delivery 
feasible.  In  moet  cases  these  people  do  not 


have   access   to   any   other   newspaper   by   a 
more  satisfactory  delivery  means. 

Many  advertisers  tend  to  discount  the  value 
of  mall  circulation  due  to  the  distance  of 
the  advertiser  from  their  places  of  business. 
Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  Increase  advertis- 
ing rates  based  upon  relatively  distant  mall 
circulation. 

We  do  not  feel  It  is  reasonable  to  have 
these  advertisers  and  other  subscribers  sub- 
sidize mall  delivery.  This  leaves  us  with  the 
alternative  of  Increasing  rates  to  a  point 
they  may  become  prohibitive  or  discontinu- 
ing such  circulation.  We  do  not  feel  we  are 
unique  In  this  situation,  but  that  many 
other  publishers  ore  faced  with  the  same 
problem. 

Many  valid  arguments  have  been  put  forth 
before  the  Postal  Committee  as  to  why  the 
proposed  rates  are  unreasonable  and  why  the 
public  Is  served  by  maintaining  low  second 
class  postage  rates.  These  have  apparently 
had  little  effect.  We  appreciate  your  con- 
cern In  this  matter  and  ho(>e  that  something 
might  yet  be  done  to  avoid  penalizing  mail 
subscribers  In  the  mistaken  belief  that  the 
publishers  will  bear  the  Increased  costs. 
Sincerely, 

Abthwr  D.  Coopeh. 

The  Post -Register, 
Idaho  Falls.  Idaho,  Nm^ember  3. 1971. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  It  Is  Indeed  re- 
freshing to  note  that  a  United  States  Senator 
with  yottr  prestige  Is  taking  the  time  to 
survey  the  devastating  effect  of  the  proposed 
new  postal  rates  upon  newspapers. 

By  way  of  introduction,  I  am  the  pub- 
lisher, and  one  of  the  owners  of  The  Post- 
Reglster,  Idaho  Palls.  Idaho,  a  dally  news- 
paper with  a  circulation  slightly  above  21.000. 
Seventy  nine  percent  of  these  subscribers 
are  served  by  little  merchants  and  motor 
routes:  21 "':,  by  the  malls.  Like  all  news- 
papers In  the  western  states,  particularly 
the  smaller  ones.  The  Poet-Register  serves 
an  extensive  geographic  area,  which  covers 
10  sparsely  p>opulated  ootintles.  Ours  Is  the 
only  dally  newspaper  servicing  this  vast  area 
of  small  towns  and  ranches  In  a  rich  pri- 
marily agiictUtural  economy.  Wherever  pos- 
sible, we  use  our  own  boy  and  motor  de- 
livery. The  'Dulk  of  the  ranches  must  be 
served  through  the  poet  office  because  they 
are  so  widely  separated  over  distances,  run- 
ning as  much  as  175  miles  from  our  home 
plant,  as  to  make  It  economically  unfeasible 
to  serve  them  by  motor  routes. 

This  newspaper  has  been  I'l  continuous 
publication  as  weekly  semi-weekly  and  dally 
since  1880.  and  has  always  emphasized  serv- 
ice to  its  area.  We  are  an  afternoon  news- 
paper but  In  order  to  better  serve  the  roughly 
4.500  families  In  the  hlntwland  who  can- 
not get  the  afternoon  pvaper  on  date  of 
publication  we  print  a  "Morning  Edition". 
This  edition  carries  the  top  stories  on  the 
AP  night  wire,  Including  all  the  night  sports 
and  goes  to  press  at  12:30  a.m. 

It  la  these  people  who  are  hurt  most  by 
the  proposed  142%  increase  In  postal  rates. 
In  fact,  as  you  are  aware,  farmers  and 
ranchers  are  highly  sensitive  to  price  In- 
creases always,  but  more  particularly  right 
now.  When  It  costs  as  much  aa  J15.00  (end 
of  5  year  period)  Just  for  postage  you  can 
see  what  will  happen  to  the  price  of  a  prod- 
uct which  sells  for  $24.00  a  year.  TTiese  pro- 
posed rates.  If  allowed  to  go  through,  will 
price  small  mall  users  right  out  of  the  malls, 
and.  perhaps  right  out  of  btislness.  TTils 
places  this  class  of  subscribers  at  the  mercy 
of  the  electronic  media,  which  does  a  good 
Job  but  which  does  not  give  the  In  depth 
advertising,  coverage  or  the  opinions  found 
In  the  dally  newspaper. 

Frankly,  newspapers  are  not  as  burdensome 
to  post  offices  as  some   may  be  led   to  be- 


lieve. Tlie  newspapers  are  required  to  in- 
dividual  ly  address  each  copy  by  name  aaa 
zip  code.  Also  rural  route  subscriber!  i^ 
placed  in  alphabetical  order  and  bundled 
according  to  route  numbers.  Bundles  for 
single  poet  offices.  Including  box  holders,  u« 
placed  in  properly  labeled  sacks  and  th« 
sacks  are  delivered  to  the  post  office.  In 
other  words,  the  postal  service  does  little 
more  than  make  the  deliveries.  Should  our 
papier  be  forced,  by  p>ostal  rates,  to  pric« 
Itself  out  of  reach  of  Its  mall  subscrlben 
and  lose  them  all,  it  would  make  little  dlf. 
ference  to  the  post  office  In  labor  and  han- 
dllng  but  It  would  cost  them  the  $25,287 
we  paid  them  In  1970. 

Naturally,  we  recognize  there  is  a  probl«m. 
We  feel  as  publishers  that  the  postal  s«rTlc« 
should  Impose  reasonable  increases  on  ex- 
isting pound  and  minimum  categories  to 
raise  additional  revenue  over  5  years,  but 
should  eliminate  the  proposed  per  piece  sur- 
charge. The  142 '^5  is  entirely  tmrealistlc  and 
will  greatly  harm  this  and  every  other  small 
newspaper  using  the  malls. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest. 
Sincerely, 

E.  P.  McDermott, 

Publisher. 

Omaha  Worui-Heralo, 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  November  5, 1971. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  In  response  to  the 
October  21  letter  from  David  Osterhcut  and 
Charles  Conconi  of  your  '.taff : 

Thank  you  for  giving  is  the  opportunity  to 
express  our  thoughts  r  .gardlng  the  proposed 
Increase  in  second-class  mall  rates. 

Our  records  show  that  we  lose  a  substantial 
number  of  readers  each  time  we  must  raise 
our  subscription  rates  to  offset  postal  rate  in- 
creases. 

Since  March,  1968,  9,554  families  have 
stopped  subscribing  to  our  newspaper  follow- 
ing subscription  rate  increases  which  were  re- 
quired to  offset  postal  Increases. 

Projecting  from  these  past  losses,  we  ex- 
pect to  lose  an  additional  18,000  families,  rep- 
resenting nearly  half  of  our  mall  circulation, 
over  the  next  five  years  If  the  proposed  mall 
rates  become  a  reality.  These  are  conservative 
estimates  and  based  only  on  proposed  postal 
rate  Increases. 

Nearly  all  of  the  18.000  families  reside  in 
rural  areas  in  Nebraska.  South  Dakota,  Iowa. 
Missouri.  Kansas.  Wyoming  and  Colorado. 
The  second-class  Increases  will,  as  a  practical 
matter,  certainly  deprive  these  families  of 
their  access  to  our  newspaper. 

It's  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress Itself  would  ever  approve  the  142  per 
rent  liicrease  In  second-class  rates  proposed 
by  the  Postal  Service. 

In  cur  opinion,  the  proposed  second-class 
rates  do  pose  serious  problems  for — and  in 
some  cases  threaten  the  existence  of — inde- 
pendent publications  which,  in  the  words  of 
the  Osterhout-Conconi  letter,  "provide  the 
diversity  of  opinion  which  is  so  necessary 
for  a  vigorous  democracy." 
Sincerely, 

Harold  W.  Andersen. 


The  Press-Cocrier, 
Omard,  Calif.,  November  4,  1971. 
Sen   Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  We  received  cor- 
respondence today  from  Mr.  Osterhout  and 
Mr.  Conconi  concerning  the  proposed  142% 
Increase  in  2nd  class  mall  rates. 

-Mthough  our  mailing  lists  are  minimal, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  mall  subscribers 
have  Just  as  much  right  to  receive  a  dally 
newspaper  as  those  subscribers  we  are  able 
to  reach  by  home  delivery  and  newsstand 
service.  .Additionally,  we  have  two  U.S.  Naval 
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installations  in  the  ImmedUte  Oxnard-Port 
Hueneme  area.  A  great  percentage  of  our 
mall  subscribers  are  military  personnel  who 
u«  assigned  to  local  bases  and  are  now  serv- 
ima  their  country  overseas.  We  have  a  re- 
duced rate  to  mUltary  personnel  receiving 
the  Press-Courier  overseas  but  with  the  pro- 
posed rate  increase  we  will  be  forced  to  give 
tuis  reduced  rate  a  second  look.  A  possible 
increase  of  this  reduced  rate  or  the  elimina- 
tion thereof  may  be  necessary. 

Your  cooperation  in  bringing  this  Infor- 
mation before  your  committee  wlU  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Cordially, 

Jerry  N.  Scott, 
Circulation  Manager. 

THE  Lawrence  Daily  Journal-World. 

Lawrence,  Kans.,  November  2,  1971. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAit  Senator  Nelson:  I  appreciate  David 
Osterhouts  October  21st  letter  concerning 
the  adverse  effect  higher  postal  rates  will 
have  upon  magazines  and  independently 
owned  newspapers. 

Just  as  the  United  States  is  pricing  Itself 
out  of  international  markets  through  high 
wages  and  high  prices,  newspapers  already 
are  suffermg  from  the  rapid  increase  In  the 
cost  of  delivery  of  newspapers  to  readers.  The 
oniy  eventual  answer  will  be  less  circula- 
tion among  mall  subscribers.  This  might 
please  those  who  want  to  restrict  public  In- 
formation in  printed  form  but  it  certainly 
will  not  help  the  free  thinking  people  of 
.\merica    or    the    publishing    business. 

Perhaps  even  more  detrimental  to  the 
newspaper  business  Is  the  miserable  deterio- 
ration ol  the  postal  service. 

We  have  areas  within  600  miles  of  Lbw- 
reuce  wiiere  delivery  Is  consistently  from  4  to 
6  days  after  publication.  No  one  Is  content 
with  this  except  some  postal  authorities  who 
seem  to  have  no  desire  to  improve  service. 
Countless  subscribers  have  cancelled  mall 
subscriptions  In  recent  years  becatise  they  do 
not  want  to  wait  such  long  periods  before 
receiving  delivery  of  their  dally  new8p>aper. 

When  prices  go  up  sharply  and  service  Is 
reduced  drastically,  something  certainly 
needs  to  be  improved. 

I  deeply  appreciate  your  conoern. 
Blncerely, 

Dolph  Simons. 


The  Hearst  Corp., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  November  19,  1971. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Messrs.  Osterhout  and  Conconi: 
Dan  Starr,  the  publisher  of  our  Seattle  paper. 
the  Post-Intelligencer,  has  sent  me  a  cc^y  of 
your  letter  of  October  21  relative  to  the 
1427,  prop':>6ed  increase  In  second  class  maU 
rates. 

It  becomes  evident  with  each  passing  day 
that  any  such  proposed  action  by  the  F\D6tal 
Authority  wUl  kill  many  magazines  and 
newspapers. 

I  have  prepared  a  question  and  answer 
paper  on  the  subject  and  enclose  it. 

Of  cotirse.  I  would  be  glad  to  come  to 
Washington  at  any  time  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter further  with  Senator  Nelson.  Certainly. 
I  am  grateful  for  his  Interest  In  this  very 
serious  matter. 
Sincerely, 

R.  E.  Berlin. 

Are  American  Newspapers  and  Magazines 
Worth  Saving? 

1-  Q.  Is  a  free  press  Impwrtant  to  America? 

A.  Surely,  If  we  are  to  have  a  free  .society, 
we  must  have  a  free  press.  If  we  have  faith 
la  a  democratic  form  of  government,  we  must 
have  a  free  press  that  discerns  essentlai  ra- 
tionality and  truth. 


2.  Q.  Why  is  the  free  press  In  Jeopardy? 

A  Because  of  soaring  costs,  labor,  postal, 
paper  and  a  declining  shore  of  the  advertis- 
ing revenues. 

3.  Q.  How  are  large  newspapers  affected  by 
the  postal  increases? 

A.  Seriously,  One  large  daily's  increase  is 
$1,500,000.  Its  annual  subscription  rate  is 
being  raised  from  $75  to  $95  and  a  10%  cir- 
culation loss  Is  expected. 

4.  Q.  How  are  small  newspapers  affected? 
A.   71. 4 -v    of   all   U.S.   dally   papers    (1.248) 

have  circulations  of  less  than  25.000  and  are 
dependent  on  second  class  mall  for  delivery 
of  I3  of  their  circulation.  Rural  areas  are 
significantly  affected.  56 '^r  of  total  mail  cir- 
culation of  U.S.  dallies  la  delivered  on  rural 
routes. 

5  Q.  What  Is  the  effect  of  the  new  postal 
rates  on  magazines? 

A.  Ernst  and  Ernst  made  a  study  of  42 
magazines  with  revenues  of  1.016  dollars  In 

1970.  Those  magazines  showed  an  operating 
profit  of  3'"c.  Considering  only  the  first  step 
postal  Increase,  the  operating  profit  would 
have  been  reduced  to  1.7%.  On  the  basis 
of  the  full  postal  Increase,  the  operating 
profit  would  have  been  less  than  1%. 

6.  Q.  How  would  Hearst  Magazines  be  af- 
fected if  all  postal  increases  toe*  effect  as 
announced? 

A.  Hearst  Magazines  started  paying  $1.- 
000,000  more  per  year  In  charges  on  May  15. 

1971.  Were  the  142%  Increase  in  second  class 
rates  and  other  postal  Increases  to  become 
operative,  Hearst  Magazines'  postal  costs 
would  rise  from  7.5  million  to  18  million! 

7.  Q.  What  has  happened  to  advertising 
magazines? 

.K.  In  twenty  years — 1950  to  1970 — maga- 
zines' share  of  market  dropped  from  34% 
to  23^.-.  Television  now  gets  52%,  having  In- 
creased 2,400%  In  the  20  years.  In  the  last 
five  years  alone,  television  ad  revenues  are 
up  41%,  magazines  only  10%s. 

8.  Q.  Why  can't  publishers  get  more  In- 
come from  their  readers? 

A  They  are  trying.  But  first,  most  mag- 
azines have  long-term  subscriptions  on  their 
books  and,  second,  with  Increasing  costs  of 
procuring  subscriptions  and  mailing  copies 
plus  other  Increased  costs,  the  publisher 
Is  further  behind  than  ever. 

9.  Q  Of  what  use  are  magazines  In  ed- 
ucation? 

.A  Seventy  (70)  percent  of  all  secondary 
teachers  use  magazines  as  teaching  aids. 
(Less  than  10%  use  radio  and  television). 
And  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
historic  Postal  Act  of  1879.  a  policy  of  en- 
couraging the  growth  and  development  so 
that  every  corner  of  America  might  read 
magazines  which  "disseminated  Information 
of  a  public  character,  or  were  devoted  to 
literature,  the  sciences,  arts  or  some  special 
Industry." 

10  Q.  How  many  Americans  read  maga- 
zines? 

A  About  112  million  adults,  or  90%,  of 
all  men  or  women  18  and  older.  Tliey  each 
read  an  average  of  seven  different  Issues  of 
magazines  a  month. 

1 1.  Q,  Does  youth  read  magazines? 

A.  A  study  of  young  people  14  through  25 
found  that  this  age  group  looks  to  maga- 
zines to  provide  Information  that  contrib- 
utes to  knowledge  and  self-improvement. 

12.  Q.  Beyond  that,  exactly  what  do  maga- 
zines contribute   to  the  public  good? 

A.  Magazines  have  always  supplied  fresh 
Ideas  and  viewpoints  that  .vard  off  stagna- 
tion In  a  democratic  society.  They  serve  the 
political  system.  Democratic  government 
needs  an  electorate  v;ell-lnformed  about  Is- 
sues, problems  and  their  possible  solutions. 
Magazines  provide  the  information  and  Ideas 
that  steer  public  opinion  toward  consensus. 
Not  the  least  accomplishment  has  been  as 
an  Instructor  In  daUy  living.  They  teach 
their  readers  how  to  prepare  food  nutritious- 


ly, Inexpensively;  how  to  plan,  build,  re- 
model, landscape  and  decorate  their  homes, 
how  to  rear  their  families,  how  to  protect 
their    health. 

13.  Q.  What  Is  the  history  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  favorable  pottal  rates  for 
newspapers  and  magazines? 

.K.  Actually  this  nation,  starting  with  its 
hrst  President.  George  Washington,  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a  iree  press  and  In  those 
early  days,  publications  were  carried  through 
the  mails  without  charge.  In  the  Postal  Act 
of  1879.  favorable  rates  were  established 
for  newspapers  and  magazines 

14.  Q.  Is  there  as  much  need  today  for 
favorable    postal    rates? 

A.  More.  For  two  reasons  First,  because 
magazines  and  newspapers  are  having  in- 
creasing dLllcultles  in  making  profits  and. 
second,  because  America  has  never  been 
more  divisive  We  have  two  hundred  million 
people  descended  from  all  races  and  creeds, 
many  still  clinging  to  deep-rooted  preju- 
dices and  traditions  which  are  foreign  to 
this  country  Never  has  America  been  splin- 
tered Into  so  many  groups.  Never  has  the 
need  been  greater  for  understanding  and 
reconciliation  of  dtUerent  views. 

15.  Q.  What  must  be  done  to  Insure  the 
continuity  of  a  free  press? 

A.  Congress  must  recognize  the  values  of 
a  free  press  to  a  free  society  and  appropriate 
$200,000,000  as  a  public  service  contribution 
to  the  Postal  Service's  carrying  of  second 
class  mall. 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

November  2,  1971. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

DBA!  Senator  Nelson:  This  la  in  reply  to 
vour  concern  over  the  UJ5.  Postal  Service 
proposed  MS^f  increase  in  second  class  mall 
rates  for  newspapers  and  magazines  over  the 
next  five  years. 

The  day  after  the  rate  increase  was  an- 
nounced by  Postmaster  General  Blount  In 
Washington,  D.C.  I  had  lunch  with  him  m 
Seattle.  My  thoughts  are  best  summed  up  m 
an  exchaoge  of  correspondence  with  the  Post- 
master General  that  I  have  attached. 

You  are  quite  correct.  This  postal  increase 
will  sound  the  death  knell  for  many  publica- 
tions. 

For  ftirther  enUghtenment  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  suggest  that  you  personally  contact 
Mr.  Richard  Berlin,  President  of  the  Hearst 
Corporation  In  New  York.  His  phone  number 
is  Area  Code  212-265-6985.  Mr.  Berlin  has 
been  very  close  to  this  situation  as  Tlie  Hearst 
Corporation  is  one  of  the  largest  publishers 
of  magazines  in  the  world.  Do  xiot  hesitate 
to  use  my  name. 

I  certainly  appreciate  your  concern. 
Sincerely, 

Dan  L,  Star*. 


Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

February  17, 1971. 
Postmaster  General  Winton  M.  Bloitnt. 
Post  Office  Department. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  General  Blount:  I  enjoyed  our 
luncheon  and  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
Postal  Service,  the  proixxsed  rates  and  the 
State  of  Washington's  economic  condition. 

As  a  publisher,  I  would  be  less  than  candid 
if  I  did  not  express  serious  concern  over  the 
five-year,  142%  increase  in  postal  rates  for 
magazines  and  newspapers.  The  publishers 
must  pass  this  higher  postage  cost  on  to  their 
subscribers,  which  is  certainly  inflationary 
and  an  Inconsistency  at  a  time  when  Gov- 
ernment Is  "jawboning"  Industry  to  hold  the 
price  line.  How  does  the  maeazine  industry 
handle  five-year,  fixed-price  subscriptions? 
These  postal  rates  cannot  be  passed  on  to  the 
subscriber,  but  must  be  absorbed  by  the  pub- 
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Usher  which.  In  many  Instances,  will  mean 
his  demise. 

In  my  opinion,  when  Congress  set  low 
rates  for  newspapers  and  niaKazlues.  they 
subsidized  this  Informational  function  to  :he 
reader— not  the  publisher.  I  am  sure  you 
wo\ild  a«!ree  that  a  Oovernment,  through 
postal  rate  manipulations,  could  effectively 
strangle  "freedom  of  the  press." 

I  hope  you  will  express  to  our  President  the 
concern  expressed  for  our  locai  economy.  We 
need  his  vmstlutlng  support  on  the  3ST,  his 
support  of  the  Hauford  Nuclear  Reactor  and 
his  s'.ipport  for  any  other  Federal  programs 
that  would  help  reduce  -nir  unemployment 
rate  of  10  2 '"r  This  local  reces.--ion  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  deep  Into  fiscal  1972  rir 
early  1973.  We  vigorously  solicit  hH  assist- 
ance. 

Shortly  after  our  luncheon.  I  ran  Into  our 
mutual  friend.  Lowell  Mlckelwalt  of  Boeing. 
He  expressed  hu^  disappointment  at  being 
unable  to  visit  with  you  during  your  recent 
trip.  Plan  another  one.  and  we  will  Include 
tiowell  in  our  luncheon  plans. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Dan  L.  Stakr. 


Thk   Sporting    News. 
St.  Louix.  Mo.,  March  6,  1972. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson. 
State  of  WUconsin. 
US    Senate  Oijice  Buildtng, 
Wash.ington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  NELaoN:  As  you  are  aware, 
we  In  the  publishing  industry  are  vitally 
concerned  with  the  ever-rising  costs  of  print- 
ing and  mailing  oiu-  publications — particu- 
larly the  cost  of  mailing.  It  Is  very  apparent 
to  VIS  that,  unless  the  continued  spiral  up- 
ward of  postal  rates  does  not  cease  or.  at 
least  decrease,  the  ranks  of  publishers  will 
become  much  thinner  In  the  next  few  years. 

I  feel  tliat  a  statement  made  In  Indus- 
trial News  Review,  published  by  B.  Hofer 
A  Sons  very  adequately  covers  the  problem 
we  face  as  a  result  of  the  Increaaoa  In  postal 
rates.  The  article  also  clearly  defines  the 
requests  to  be  anticipated.  I  quote,  verbatim, 

WEAKENING    THE    rREK    PHX8S 

"An  excellent  example  of  the  Inherent  In- 
equity of  government  controls  over  the  mar- 
ketplace can  be  seen  In  the  publishing  busi- 
ness. Magazine  and  newspaper  publishers  are 
subject  t-o  Phase  guidelines  but  not  the 
Postal  Service  which  Is  free  to  raise  postage 
rates  to  any  level  It  deems  necessary.  In  the 
second -claaa  category,  postal  rates  are  slated 
to  Increase  about  150  percent  over  Ave  years. 
Thlnl-claas  postal  rate  Increases  are  follow- 
ing a  similar  trend.  The  net  result  of  all  this 
Is  that  there  Is  likely  to  be  a  gradual  drj-ing 
up  of  the  flow  of  news  and  Information  upon 
which  the  public  depends  to  arrive  at  fair 
and  reasonable  conclusions  on  important  Is- 
sues of  the  day. 

If  publications  can  be  put  out  of  business 
through  postal  rate  Increases,  the  question  of 
censorship  of  the  press  becomes  academic. 
There  will  be  very  Uttle  press  to  censor  and 
the  written  word  as  an  element  of  the  right 
of  free  speech  will  steadily  diminish  in  im- 
portance as  Insolvency  thins  the  ranks  of 
America's  thousands  of  dally  and  weekly 
newspapers  as  well  as  the  nation's  maga- 
zines." 

When  a  publisher  has  upward  of  125  em- 
ployees whose  welfare,  meaning  employment, 
will  be  seriously  effected  by  the  actions  of 
a  government  agency  which  Is  designed  pri- 
marily to  be  of  service  to  these  same  em- 
ployees, as  well  aa  being  faced  with  the 
possibility  that  his  private  enterprise  may 
fall  by  the  wayside  as  a  result  of  these  same 
actions,  you  can  well  understand  my  con- 
cern. 

I  believe  that  the  entire  postal  situation 
needs  a  much  closer  examination  than  is  be- 
ing given  at  present   It  seems  that  this  Is  a 


"hot  potato"  and  there  appears  to  be  a  de- 
cided reluctance  on  the  part  of  naany  re- 
sponsible lawmakers  to  take  a  Arm  approach 
to  the  problems  connected  with  >«iy  action 
on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

I  would  be  Interested  in  reading  any  oom- 
menU   you   would   care   to   make    In   regard 
to  your  opinion  as  to  the  long  range  effects 
of  the  projected  Increases  In  poatal  rates. 
Respectfully. 

C.  C.  Johnson  Spink. 

The  Christian  Science 

Publishing  Society, 
Beaton,  Mass.,  March  15, 1972. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Nelson  ;  We  are  deeply  grate- 
ful for  the  opportunity  to  express  the  view 
of  Tlie  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society 
regarding  the  impact  of  proposed  Increases 
In    second-class   mall   rales   for    newspapers 
and  magazines. 

The  Publishing  Society  Is  deeply  concerned 
with  the  serious  effects  that  these  rate  In- 
creases could  have  on  our  ability  to  serve  the 
public  with  our  international  daily  newspa- 
per. The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  This  Is 
also  true  of  our  other  publications,  which  are 
circulated  both  nationally  and  Internation- 
ally. One  of  these  publications,  the  Christian 
Science  Quarterly  carries  basic  Information 
that  IS  essential  to  all  Sunday  services  held 
in  Christian  Science  chtuchea  throughout 
the  world. 

It  appears  that  the  present  economic  con- 
cepts advanced  by  the  United  States  Postal 
Service,  If  followed  to  conclusion,  would  ne- 
gate long-standing  traditions  which  Insured 
protection  of  a  free,  unrestrained  flow  of  In- 
formation to  United  States  citizens  and  the 
free  world. 

Our  Publishing  Society  has  expended  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  to  comply  with 
pi>stal  regulations,  the  far-reaching  zip-code 
program,  and  to  support  our  second-class 
mall  privileges.  We  have  worked  coopera- 
tively and  eagerly  with  the  postal  adminis- 
tration to  introduce  and  effect  new  Ideas 
and  procedures  which  would  be  economi- 
cally advantageous  to  the  Postal  Service  and 
at  the  same  time  Improve  service  for  all  post- 
al patrons. 

We  are  now  manufacturing,  mailing  and 
distributing  our  newspaper  from  four  re- 
mote or  sateUlte-printlng  sites  in  the  United 
States,  In  order  to  improve  service  to  our 
readers.  Obviously,  this  program  has  elimi- 
nated long  haul,  transfer  and  extended  proc- 
essing of  much  of  our  dally  newspaper  mail. 
The  savings  we  have  achieved  amooint  to 
some  825,000  yearly,  due  to  lower  postal  costs, 
but.  clearly,  this  is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  a  remote-printing  program,  combined 
with  selected  air  lifts.  We  go  to  this  expense 
In  order  to  effectively  serve  our  readers  across 
the  United  States.  Such  a  plan  Is  highly 
sensitive  to  continuing  inflationary  trends. 
The  projected  postal  increases  will  neces- 
sitate a  complete  review  and  new  evaluation 
of  our  remote  printing  air  lift  program. 
While  our  Publishing  Society  strongly  sup- 
ports the  need  for  economy  and  eflSciency  In 
the  United  States  Postal  Service,  and  appre- 
ciates the  need  for  increased  rates  for  all 
classes  of  mall,  It  is  inconceivable  that  the 
per-plece  surcharge  concept  could  be  con- 
sidered fair  or  equitable.  The  surcharge 
concept  Indicates  that  the  cost  of  transport- 
ing, handling,  transferring  and  processing 
mall  Is  equally  applicable  to  mailings  within 
a  city  as  to  mailings  from  coast  to  coast. 

Postal  rates  alone  are  not  the  .single  factor 
when  a  constant  user  evaluates  the  new 
United  States  Postal  Service.  The  reclassi- 
fication now  under  consideration  deeply 
concerns  us,  as  It  could  easily  change  the 
basic,  established  "Newspaper  Treatment" 
handling  of  time-value  publications.  In  our 


opinion,  reclassification  could  further  esca- 
late postal  costs  without  any  substantl*! 
Improvement  in  service. 

We  support  the  direction  you  are  taking 
to  And  solutions  to  the  serious  problems 
involved  with  freedom  of  the  press  and  un- 
restrained service  to  postal  patrons.  We 
recognize  the  need  to  support  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  linancially  and  other- 
wise. Long  range  considerations,  however, 
indicate  that  the  present  approach  is  not 
the  answer. 

Recent  postal  experiences  in  Canada  have 
revealed  that  increases  in  postal  charges  for 
newspapers  and  news  magazines  were  even- 
tually passed  on  to  subscribers  and  that  the 
subsidy,  previously  in  question,  had  actually 
not  been  to  the  publishers,  as  such,  but  to 
the  citizenry.  What  is  the  value  and  worth 
of  a  full  Information  flow  to  a  democratic 
society? 

Please  be  assured  of  our  respect  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  fine  work  you  are  doing. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Sampson. 

Press  Assocution. 
Madison,  Wis.,  November  1. 1971. 
Senator  Gayt.ord  Nelson. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  In  response  to  the  Iett*r 
from  .Messrs.  Osterhout  and  Concoiu  re- 
garding the  poatal  Increase,  quite  abviousiy 
as  a  weekly  newspaper  publisher  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Wisconsin  Press  Association,  I 
am  vitally  concerned  with  this  ridiculous 
increase. 

Under  conditions  like  this.  I  can  see 
where  the  government  will  ha%e  to  take 
over  the  community  newspapers  and  run 
them  at  a  loss  like  the  transportation  sys- 
tem. The  community  newspapers  of  the 
nation  depend  more  so  on  second  class 
mailing  In  relation  to  their  total  clrculatlor. 
than  nrobably  any  other  media  in  the  coun- 
try. They  provide  a  service  and  a  communitT 
catEilyst  that  even  the  large  metro  ne«-s- 
papers  do  not  provide.  I  hope  you  will  do 
everything  possible  to  change  the  philos- 
ophy of  those  who  think  we  have  been 
given  a  free   ride   without   contributing 

.Along  the  same  line  is  a  proj)osed  4^^  tax 
on  all  advertising  In  a  House  of  Representa- 
tive Bill  No.  11341,  Section  10.  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  If  you  woiUd  keep  an  eye  on  this 
In  case  It  should  advance  to  the  Senate. 
Sincerely. 

Wisconsin  Press  Association, 
PAtn,  J.  Creviere,  President. 


Leader-Telegram, 
Eau  Claire.  Wis.,  November  2, 1971. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  Proposed  Increases 
In  postal  rates  for  second  class  mail  promlw 
to  place  heavy  burdens  upon  freedom  of  tte 
press  In  the  United  States  . 

The  Issue  Is  as  Thomas  Jefferson  saw  It, 
one  of  the  public's  right  to  know,  not  the 
publisher's  license  to  print.  He  put  it  this 
way: 

■'No  experiment  can  be  more  interesting 
than  that  we  are  now  trying,  and  which  we 
trust  will  end  In  establishing  the  fact,  that 
many  may  be  governed  by  reason  and  truth. 
Our  first  object  should  therefore  be  tx)  leave 
open  to  him  all  the  avenues  of  truth.  The 
most  effectual  hitherto  found  is  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  It  is,  therefore,  the  first  shut  up 
by  those  who  fear  the  Investigation  of  their 
actions." 

— Thomas  Jefferson  to  Judge  Tyler,  1804 

Postal  increases  proposed  must  be  passed 
on  to  the  reader  in  Increased  subscrlptloD 
rates  which  become  in  effect  a  tax  upon 
free  thought. 

The  United  States  requires  Its  taxpayers 
to  bail  out  the  likes  of  Penn  Central,  Lock- 
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heed,  and  nationalized  private  U.S.  firms  In 
Chile'  Taxpayers  subsidize  airlines  so  they 
can  carry  the  mall.  It  smacks  of  Big  Brother 
thought  control  to  interfere  with  the  free 
flow  of  information  which  will  permit  the 
taxpayer  to  decide  whether  or  not  all  these 
actions  are  in  his  best  interest. 

Thomas  Jefferson  wasn't  worried  about 
publishers.  But  he  did  have  a  faith  in  people, 
possessed  of  all  the  facts,  to  make  decLslons 
In  the  best  interest  of  this  nation.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  so  many  divergent  official  at- 
tacks upon  a  free  press  are  underway  today. 
Respectfully. 

Marshall  B.  .Atkinson, 

Editor -President. 


Lavine  Newspaper  Gaotn>. 

Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  November  12, 1971. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Gaylord:  Your  legislative  and  press 
assistants  contacted  my  office,  with  reference 
to  what  effect  the  142  percent  increase  in 
second  class  mall  rates  will  have  for  news- 
papers. 

Let  me  respond  by  saying  that  I  think  the 
increase  is  a  disaster  I 

I  say  this  only  In  part  in  a  self-serving  way. 
Certainly  It  is  a  disaster  because  we  will 
have  to  live  with  the  business  repercussions 
of  it.  There  Is  also  disaster  for  the  American 
reading  public. 

As  you  know,  many  of  the  smaller  "think" 
Journals  in  the  United  States  are  tlireetened 
with  closing  if  this  increase  goes  through. 
These  magazines,  on  both  the  liberai  and 
consen-atlve  side  of  the  spectrum,  have  long 
served  on  a  non-profit  if  not  a  losing  basis 
to  spur  this  country's  Intellectual  life  in  a 
way  that  no  other  vehicle  has  ever  achieved. 

Along  with  this,  even  great  magazines,  such 
as  Look,  have  felt  the  crushing  blow  of  postal 
increases. 

Certainly,  we  must  have  a  postal  service 
that  Is  economic.  And  it  is  Justifiable  and  a 
worthy  goal  for  the  Post  Office  to  raise  rates 
to  a  point  wliere  it  is  self-sitstalning. 

I  cannot  help  but  believe,  however,  that 
there  Is  alao  some  national  priority  in  the 
Intellectuai  life,  via  the  printed  word,  of  this 
country  being  sustained  and  continuing.  I 
also  find  It  a  Uttle  difficult  to  stomach  a  142 
percent  increase  for  second  class  mall,  which 
does  carry  the  newspapers  and  thoughtful 
journals  of  the  nation,  when  we  are  looking 
at  only  a  26  percent  Increase  for  third  class, 
which  carries  everything  from  pornography 
to  Just  plain  junk. 

Aa  far  as  our  own  newspapers  go,  we  face 
squarely  the  poaelbUlty  that  50  percent  of 
our  readers  who  live  in  the  rural  area  where 
It  Is  Impossible  to  deliver  the  newspaper  be- 
cause of  the  great  distances  from  one  sub- 
scriber's farm  to  the  next  might  someday 
not  have  a  dally  newspaper.  It  is  just  a  plain 
economic  fact  that  it  might  be  too  expensive 
to  deliver  the  paper  to  these  people  with 
the  kind  of  Increases  the  postal  service  Is 
proposing. 

This  Is  our  reaction  to  the  postal  increase, 
Gaylord.  To  us  It  Is  a  tragic  event  fca-  the 
Intellectual  life  of  the  nation,  and  for  the 
fiscal  future  of  magazines  and  newspapers  all 
across  the  land. 

Thanks  for  considering  our  views. 
Cordially, 

John  M.  La  vine.  Publisher. 

Madison  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Madison,  Wis.,  December  2,  1971. 
Mr.  David  E.  Osterhout, 
Legislative  Assistant,  V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  David  OsTERHOtrr:  My  publisher  In- 
forms me  that  Senator  Nelson  Is  taking  a 
serious  Interest  in  the  VS.  Postal  Service 
proposed  increase  of  second  class  mail.  I  hope 
he  will  be  able  to  use  his  influence  to  curtail 
the  143%  Increase  for  newspapers. 

My  dally  mall  circulation  Is  In  excess  of 


18,000  papers  with  a  monthly  second  class 
postage  bill  of  over  »17.600.  This  would  aver- 
age out  to  about  3.7<  per  paper  per  day. 
If  the  proposed  142%  increase,  over  the  next 
few  years  Is  enforced,  we  will  have  a  monthly 
second  class  postage  bill  of  over  »42,000.  Each 
paper  would  then  have  a  .9»  postage  stamped 
on  it.  Taking  these  figures  Into  consideration 
it  wrould  be  necessary  for  us  to  increskse  the 
price  of  our  publications  30c  per  week  per 
subscriber.  This  does  not  figure  in  the  rising 
equipment  and  production  cost  we  are  now 
facing. 

Any  help  that  Senator  Nelson  could  give 
would  certainly  be  appreciated,  not  only  by 
Madison  Newspapers,  Inc.,  but  by  all  pub- 
lishers in  the  United  Stales.  Thank  you  for 
your  interest 

Don  E.  Lipp,  Circulation  Director. 

The  Janesville  Gazetti, 
Janesville,  Wis.,  December  28. 1971. 
The  Honorable  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  On  the  subject  of 
postal  rate  increases  to  newspapers,  you 
should  know  that  there  is  no  alternative  to 
passing  on  Increased  rate  costs  to  mall  sub- 
scribers. 

Mall  costs  for  at  least  one  medium  sized 
newspaper  in  the  Midwest  have  increased 
429%  since  1960.  and  now  the  post  office 
wants  an  Increase  of  125%  more  over  five 
years  and  for  some  newspapers,  this  will 
exceed  200%. 

You  can  Judge  the  effect  upon  the  news- 
paper publishing  enterprise. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  New  Year. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  W.  Bliss.  Publisher. 

The  Janisville  Gazette, 
Janesville,  Wis.,  December  27, 1971. 
Mr.  David  E.  OsTERHOtrr. 

Legislative  Assistant  Office  of  Senator  Gay- 
lord Nelson,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Deiar  Mr.  Osterhout:  In  going  throtigh  a 
stack  of  correejjondence.  I  recently  came  on 
your  form  letter  of  October  21  regarding  the 
propoeed  142 '^c  increase  la  sooond  class  mail 
rates  for  newspapers  and  magazines  over  the 
next  five  yettfs. 

We.  of  course,  feel  that  a  rate  Increase  of 
this  size  Is  very  oppressive  and  It  is  es- 
I>eclally  hard  on  those  small  newspapers  In 
more  spars^y  poptilated  areas  which  have 
a  substantial  percentage  of  their  distribution 
through  the  U.S.  Mall. 

Approximately  ten  per  cent  of  the  copies  of 
The  Janesville  Gazette  are  dlstr'.buted  dally 
by  U.S.  Mall.  Naturally,  any  increase  in  U.S. 
postage  Is  Immediately  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer (in  this  case,  mostly  farm  families) 
resulting  In  circulation  rate  Increases. 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  rising  post 
office  rates  provided  they  are  within  rea- 
son. Certainly  the  rates  proposed  by  the 
F>oert  Office  Department  are  inflationary  be- 
cause of  their  severity.  Moderate  rate  In- 
creases are  certainly  acceptable. 

■Very  truly  yours, 

M.  W.  Johnston. 
President  and  General  Manager. 


The  Tribune-Oazette, 
Clintonville,  Wis.,  December  6, 1971. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dxar  Gaylobo;  A  few  weeks  ago  you  sent 
an  Inquiry  regarding  the  effect  the  constantly 
increasing  postal  rates  are  having  on  the 
community  press  and  I  have  been  giving  the 
matter  a  Uttle  study  in  the  meantime. 

As  you  know,  we  had  the  "free  In  county" 
monkey  on  our  backs  for  many  years  and 
shed  It  relatively  recently  over  the  objections 
of  some  newspapers  In  the  sparsely  populated 
plains  states  to  whom  It  was  a  real  gift. 


Our  postage  costs  liave  never  been  stagger- 
ing under  second  class  rates  and  events  re- 
cently, while  threatening,  haven't  put  us  m 
a  real  bind.  Our  weekly  postage  bill  is  about 
$20  and,  since  most  of  our  distribution  is 
through  the  mails,  that  doesn't  seem  e.x- 
horbltant. 

However,  that's  only  part  of  the  story.  Of 
greater  Importance  to  us  is  the  deterioration 
of  mall  service.  This  costs  us  more  than  our 
entire  blU  at  the  post  office. 

We  publish  on  Wednesday  evenings  lor 
Thursday  distribution,  a  schedule  that  allows 
us  to  be  as  current  in  our  coverage  as  com- 
pleting media.  But  this  requires  us  to  haul 
our  nevrapapers  to  nearby  communities  In  or- 
der that  they  will  be  received  by  postal  pa- 
trons on  Thursday.  We  send  a  car  17  miles  m 
one  direction  and  a  van  19  miles  in  another 
Just  to  have  readers  only  10  miles  away  get 
their  papers  on  time.  Earlier  publication 
would  prevent  this,  but  it  would  alao  reduce 
our  service  to  both  subscribers  and  adver- 
tisers. 

The  Sectional  Center  system  oi  mail  sort- 
ing Is  unrealistic  when  it  comes  between 
neighboring  communities  For  instance,  our 
papers,  undar  the  present  service,  must  be 
maUed  before  5  pjn.  Wednesday,  travel  60 
miles  south  to  Oshkosh,  then  come  back 
north  to  get  to  Marlon  seven  milee  to  the 
northwest,  or  Tlgerton  17  miles  beyond. 
There  must  be  a  reasonably  efficient  way  to 
get  directly  from  CUntcnviHe  to  Marlon  over- 
night. Because  the  Postal  Service  hasn't 
found  one,  we  must  deUver  our  papers  to 
Marion  at  our  own  expense. 

One  other  inconsistency  is  the  differentia- 
tion between  rates  lor  "county  of  publica- 
tion" and  adjacent  counties.  As  you  may 
know.  CilatonvUie  is  In  Waupaca  county,  but 
four  miles  to  the  north  is  Shawano  county 
and  one  mile  to  the  south  is  Outagamie 
county.  It  seems  ridiculous  to  pay  one  rate 
for  readers  20  miles  west  of  us  in  Waupaca 
county  and  a  higher  rate  for  thoee  a  mile 
iouth.  Treating  "county  of  publication  '  and 
adjacent  counties  as  one  zone  would  appear 
to  me  to  be  more  reasonable. 

As  damaging  as  any  postal  practice  is  the 
reduced  service  on  minor  holidays,  now 
occurlng  on  Mondays.  With  only  three  peak 
days  of  the  week  ;n  which  to  prepare  cur 
news  report,  the  arbitrary  elimination  of 
maU  service  of  one  of  thoee  days  has  a 
decidedly  deleterious  effect  on  the  weekly 
press. 

I  hope  these  comments  are  of  some  help 
as  you  seek  protection  of  the  values  inherent 
in  a  strong  community  press.  While  we  dis- 
agree on  many  issues,  this  is  one  to  which 
both  of  us  can  afford  to  react  in  unison. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  Gleason. 

The  Mxllen  Weekly-Record, 

Mellen,  Wis..  Not^mber  24.  1971. 
DiAB  Ms.  OsTXKHotrr:  Senator  Nelson's 
concern  on  the  Increase  of  second  class 
mailing  In  connection  with  the  news- 
papers Is  Indeed  appreciated.  It  will  e«p«. 
dally  hasten  the  demise  of  many  of  the 
smaUier  newspapers  ail  over  the  country  if  the 
P.O.  Department  goes  through  with  its  pro- 
poeed raises. 

My  personal  best  regards  to  the  Senator. 
Sincerely, 

Jasper  Landry 

The  .Amehy  Free  Press. 
Amery,  Wis.,  November  23, 1971. 
Mr.  David  E.  Osterhout, 
Mr.  C.  N.  CcNcoNi, 
U.S.  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Old  ScTiate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Gentlemen:  Yes.  I  am  concerned  along 
■with  most  other  small  pubUshers  about  th« 
rising  ooets  of  mailing. 

Certainly  the  Increases  suggested  will  place 
enough  of  an  additional  financial  load  to 
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force  some  weekly  newspapers  into  bankrupt- 
cy The  income  just  isn't  there  Ln  many  in- 
stances with  the  newsp*pers  existing  more 
for  the  dlasemlnation  of  news  than  revenue 
from  advertisers. 

Along  'hese  lines.  I  do  believe  that  the 
p<;>«tal  department  could  secure  much  addl- 
•, iciual  revej'.ue  from  an  untapped  source. 
Right  now,  we  have  untold  millions  of  pieces 
being  "piggy- backed"  '.n  second  class  mall — 
piece.s  that  should  be  sent  under  third  class 
but  which  are  being  ac*;epted  as  Inserts  In 
newspapers  The  greatest  perprerators  of  this 
method  of  cheating  ire  the  dallies  although 
many  weeklies  are  starting  to  weaken  in  their 
search  fr>r  new  Income  to  offset  their  postal 
costs 

r  don't  believe  that  this  should  be  allowed; 
that  action  should  be  taken  along  these  and 
otiier  fmnts  before  the  Postal  Service  instl- 
'utes  Ita  final  rises  on  the  weekly  press.  As 
most  persons  recognize,  it  isi\'t  entirely  your 
Income  that  determines  whether  yourYe  sol- 
vent or  not  .  .  It  !b  your  expenses  and  the 
Postal  Service  has  noade  little  progress  In. 
curtailing  their  departments  or  Improving 
t  heir  service. 

Couple  thl.s  aloiig  with  a  losing  envelope 
iniprlntliig  btislness  operated  by  the  postal 
.'^•rv'.ce  and  vou  have  some  avenues  that  could 
Improve  the  Income  picture,  short  of  the  ex- 
travagant raises  being  suggested  for  second 
class  mall 

r  believe  that  we  can  survive  the  postal 
rates  I  doubt,  however,  that  all  the  weeklies 
Wilt  have  the  Qnanclal  background  ai.d  terrl- 
'orv  productivity  necessary  to  carry  the 
larger  burden 

Slucerely  yours. 

Palmer  H.  Sondreal. 

TiMKS  Ptblishino  Co  .  Pttbushkiis, 
Watertoum.  Wis..  November  12,  1971. 
r  3    Senator  Gatudrd  Hxlbon, 
Wajhington,  D  C. 

DsAB  Qatlord:  I  very  much  regret  the  de- 
lav  in  responding  to  your  letter  of  October 
!2.  1971.  In  regard  to  the  new  high  postage 
rates.  I  have  been  away,  and  my  people  felt 
that  I  should  respond  rather  than  any  one 
else. 

I'm  extremely  concerned  over  the  sharp  In- 
crease In  postage  rates,  and  this  '.s  only  the 
flrst  of  five  stages  of  Increases.  Beginning 
with  August,  the  climb  has  been  steep — 20 
per  cent  Increase  In  August:  38  per  cent  In 
September;  and  18  per  cent  In  October. 

I  am  enclosing  a  oopy  of  our  1970  and  1971 
records. 

Gay  lord,  I  cant  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am 
to  know  that  there  Is  a  senator  who  is  con- 
cerned over  this  problem.  The  extra  coat  la 
bad  eno.igh  right  now.  but  this  Is  only  the 
beginning. 

And  on  top  of  all  this,  I'm  concerned  over 
recxirts  that  the  new  postal  aervlce  cant 
np.ake  It  go  with  the  current  revenue  sched- 
vUe.  So  It  looks  like  the  142  per  cent  Increase 
•illl  grow  to  a  much  Itu-ger  figure  as  more 
hikes  are  put  Into  effect  to  keep  pace  with 
costs. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  bring  about  some 
relief.  I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  how  pleased 
I  am  to  know  that  a  m»n  of  your  stature  has 
come  forward  to  give  some  attention  to  this 
problem.  There's  a  limit  to  what  extent  sub- 
scription rates  can  be  raised  to  meet  this 
situation. 

My  very  best  wishes  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

John  D.  Clitfobi). 

The  Tomahawk  Leadkh. 
Tomahawk.  Wis.,  November  4.  1971. 
Senator   Oatlord   Nelson. 
Senate  Offtce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Qatlord:  I  was  especially  pleased  to 
receive  a  memo  fn:.m  Dave  Osterhout  and 
Ch.ulea  Conconl  that  you  are  indeed  becom- 
ing concerned  about  proposed  Second  Class 


mall  rates  that  can  have  a  serious  economic 
effect  on  the  newspaper  Industry.  It  was 
good  to  note  that  you  are  considering  legis- 
lation to  keep  postal  rates  from  threatening 
the  very  existence  of  our  Industry. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  direct  testimony 
given  by  Mr.  Theodore  A.  Serrlll,  executive 
vice  president,  National  Newspaper  Associa- 
tion, before  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  In 
June  1971. 

I  especially  call  yotir  attention  to  pages 
7  and  8  as  I  was  pleased  that  of  the  many, 
many  newspaper  members  from  throughout 
the  United  States  who  contacted  our  nation- 
al otflce  In  Washington  with  examples  and 
statements  concerning  our  Industry,  Mr.  Ser- 
rlll chose  The  Leader  as  a  case  In  point  to 
Illustrate  his  testimony. 

Should  you  proceed  with  your  plans  for 
legislation  on  this  matter,  and  I  certainly 
hope  you  do,  I  know  that  you  can  get  much 
Information  about  the  community  press  from 
either  Mr.  Serrlll  or  Mr.  WUlUm  O.  Mullen, 
our  general  counsel. 

National  Newspaper  Association  offices  are 
located  at  491  National  Press  Building,  Wash- 
ington. Tel.  783-1653. 

Our  mutual  friend  BUI  Branen,  Standard- 
Press.  Burlington,  Is  a  regional  director  of 
the  NNA  and  I  am  privileged  to  serve  as  NNA 
liaison  chairman   for  Wisconsin. 

Thanks.  Qaylord.  for  your  Interest  in  a 
problem  that  affects  so  many  of  us.  We  ap- 
preciate your  concern  and  will  give  you  all 
the  help  we  can. 

Incidentally,  I  have  asked  the  PR  people 
from  Georgia-Pacific  to  send  you  a  copy  of 
GROWTH,  their  company  publication,  which 
fells  the  story  of  progress  at  our  Tomahawk 
mill.  I  know  you'll  be  Uiterested,  especially 
because  of  the  great  help  you  were  to  our  In- 
dustrial development  group  In  working  out 
that  mill  problem. 
Sincerely, 

Kxn  Keenen. 

SaHino   Magazine, 
Port  Washington,  Wis.,  November  13, 1971. 
Qayloro  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson  ;  As  the  publisher  of 
a  weekly  newspaper  and  of  a  struggling 
monthly  magazine  with  a  national  circu- 
lation. I  know  intimately  the  hardship  cre- 
ated by  the  Increase  In  second  class  postal 
rates.  I  believe  that  the  widely  expressed 
fear  that  newspapers  and  magazines  without 
vast  resources  will  be  forced  out  of  business 
by  the  Increases  Is  valid.  I  can  cite  my  own 
situation. 

Sailing  Magazine  Is  one  of  the  few  new 
national  ptibllcatlons  to  be  started  in  recent 
years.  Pounded  by  my  late  father,  the  maga- 
zine Is  mainly  a  family  operation — I  am  the 
publisher  and  my  sister  is  editor — and  all  of 
the  production  work  Is  done  here  In  our 
small  newspaper  plant.  Despite  competition 
from  several  rich,  glossy  magazines  In  this 
field.  Sailing  has  developed  a  devoted  fol- 
lowing. With  considerable  effort,  we  have 
been  able  to  push  circulation  above  the 
15.000  mark,  which  Is  at  once  an  asset  and 
a  liability  The  clrctUatlon  has  helped  to  at- 
tract advertising  but,  with  the  postal  in- 
creases, we  And  we  are  now  losing  money 
on  each  Sailing  subscription.  We  have  re- 
sisted charging  our  readers  more  than  the 
present  «5  a  year  subscription  price  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  The  price  freeze,  of  course, 
forbids  an  increase  anjrway. 

It  strikes  me  as  odd  that  some  of  those 
who  have  pushed  for  mail  rate  increases  are 
the  very  people  who  decry  the  power  they 
see  centered  In  large  communications  media. 
both  m  network  broadcasting  and  In  chain 
ownership  of  newspapers  and  maijazlnes.  I 
believe  their  fears  are  groundless  as  long  as 
the  alternatives  offered  by  small  Independent 
publications  exist.  It  Is  not  Impossible,  how- 
ever, that  their  worst  fears  would  bo  real- 
ized If  these  Independent  voices  are  silenced 


by    the    economic    muzzle    of    exhorbltant 
postal  charges. 
Sincerely. 

Wm.  F.  Schanen  III. 

Publisher. 


Berner  Bros.  Pt-blishing  Co., 
Antigo,  Wis.,  November  12, 1971, 
Senator  Gavlord  Nelson, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  I  am  writing  in 
response  to  your  letter  of  October  21  regard- 
ing Increase  in  second  class  mall  rates  for 
newspapers. 

These  proposed  Increases  could  well  be  a 
severe  blow  to  newspapers  of  the  .size  of 
the  Antigo  Dally  Journal,  which  operates  in 
a  northern  Wisconsin  county  and  has  fre- 
quently been  designated  as  an  area  of  high 
unemployment  by  agencies  of  the  federal 
government.  It  is  also  in  an  area  which 
showed  a  decrease  In  population  in  the  1970 
census. 

These  rates  would  boost  the  monthly  post- 
age for  our  second  class  mall  from  the  May 
1  level  of  $325  per  month  to  almost  $1,000 
per  month  at  the  end  of  the  Ave  year  peri- 
od. Needless  to  say,  that  on  top  of  rising 
wages  and  the  spiralling  of  other  myriad 
costs  of  newspaper  operation  It  would  be 
a  most  difficult  financial  hurdle  to  over- 
come. Rate  Increases  to  subscribers  can  rise 
to  a  point  where  the  publication  could  be 
priced  right  out  of  the  business. 

In  addition  to  severely  affectum  the  finan- 
cial operation  of  the  .\ntlgo  Dally  Journal 
and  distribution  of  the  newspaper,  the  Jobs 
of  26  full  time  employes  could  be  Jeopardized. 

Ultimately  increases  of  this  mtignltude 
could  affect  the  very  freedoms  on  which  this 
great  country  Is  fotmded,  the  right  of  a  free 
press  to  function  in  the  beet  Interests  of 
maintaining  a  free  society. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Kiarie  p.  Beknek, 
Antigo  Daily  Journal. 


The  Review, 

Plymouth,  Wis.,  November  15,  1971, 
Mr.  David  E.  Osterhout, 
Legislative   Assistant.    C/o    Senator   Gaylord 
Nelson.    Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Osterhout:  In  response  to  your 
letter  on  Increasing  postal  rates,  may  I  say 
simply  that  a  substantial  rise  will  only  serve 
to  Increase  the  subscription  price  of  com- 
muidty  newspapers.  We  raised  our  price  last 
January,  for  example.  In  anticipation  of 
larger  postal  costs. 

We  do  not  raise  subscription  prices  very 
often — only  every  couple  of  years  as  a  rule, 
and  then  only  if  absolutely  necessary  because 
of  zooming  costs.  Our  present  price  is  $6.00 
within  Wisconsin  for  two  papers  mailed  week- 
ly, and  $7  outside  of  the  state. 

Postal  rates,  of  coiu-se.  are  lower  than  any 
other  method  of  dlstrlb\itlon  for  niral  areas 
and  small  cities.  If  they  rise  to  two  or  three 
cents  a  copy,  e.g..  we'll  simply  have  to  pass 
the  increase  along — but  probably  would  feel 
a  sharp  decline  In  subscriptions,  at  least  for 
some  time.  I  don't  know  how  high  we  can 
go  on  a  subscription  price,  but  I  would  feel 
we  are  at  practically  the  limit  now,  with  $8 
for  In-state  copies.  I  can't  Imagine  getting 
$10.  for  example.  It  would  simply  seem  too 
high,  regardless  of  the  quality,  etc. 

Our  circulation  approaches  ^i.OOO  copies. 
We  are  considered  a  large  non-suburban  type 
weekly  (and  rated  one  of  the  best)  If  costs  do 
rise,  we  shall  have  to  raise  advertising  rates 
or  subscription  rates  or  both.  We  should  not 
eet  special  consideration,  but  we  often  won- 
der why  the  postal  department  Is  expected 
to  'break  even"  when  other  government  de- 
partments, such  as  agriculture,  do  not!  I 
applaud  the  Idea,  but  then  the  same  phllos- 
ophv  should  be  applied  to  all  governmental 
operations.  Instead,  we  subsidize  everything 
else  .  .  except  the  postal  department  of  the 
future. 
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strong   publications   will   survive,   though 
thev^v  be  curtailed.  I  believe,  but  It  would 
be  absurd  to  believe  that  some  dissemination 
of  information  will  not  be  curtailed. 
Sincerely, 

ROBERT  S.  JOHANSON. 

Burlington  Standard  Press, 
Burlington,  WU.,  November  1,1971. 
Mr  David  E.  Osterhout. 

Vir    CHARLES  N.  CONCONI, 

lommittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wefare. 
Ti '^  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

gentlemen:  we  read  with  Interest  your 
vtter  of  October  21  in  which  you  state  that 
he  rs  Postal  Service  proposed  142-r  in- 
crease m  2nd  class  mall  rates  for  newspapers 
and  magazines  has  been  brought  to  Senator 
kelson's  attention. 

YOU  are  correct  m  saying  that  the  postal 
increase  Is  seriously  affecting  national  pub- 
ucations  and  Is  creating  a  burden  for  small 
•nagazmes  and  Independently  owned  news- 
napers.  I  would  say  that  the  small  news- 
naoer  Is  probably  the  one  that  Is  suffering 
the  most— plus  the  magazines,  of  course. 
1  trust  that  Senator  Nelsons  legislation  to 
keep  postal  rates  from  threatening  the  very 
existence  of  newspapers  and  magazines  will 
be  heard  In  the  halls  of  Congress. 

To  obtam  a  very  accurate  picture  of  the 
situation  as  It  affects  Independently  owned 
newspapers,  who  are  the  prime  ^jsers  of 
the  postal  service  for  their  clrculaUon.  the 
nerson   lo   contact    would   be    as   fdlo^'SL 

Mr  William  Mullen,  General  Counsel,  Na- 
tlo'nal  Newspaper  Association.  491  Natlo^l 
Press  Bldg.,  14th  and  F  Streets.  N.W., 
Washington,  DC,  Phone:    202/783-1651. 

Mr  Mullen  Is  very  active  In  the  asso- 
ciation and  represents  6.000-7.000  news- 
papers throughout  the  United  States.  Or 
perhaps  he  should  contact  you.  I'm  sure  he 
would  be  most  helpful. 

Sincerely,  _ 

William  E.  Branen. 

The  Spooner  .\dvocate, 
Spooner,  Wis.,  October  29. 1971. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson 
U.S.  Senator, 

Washington.  DC.  „        ^      »        x 

DEAR  Senator  Nelson:  Mr.  Osterhout  and 
Mr  conconl  have  suggested  I  write  to  you 
concerning  Increased  postage  rates  for  2nd 
class  maU.  There  Is  no  question  but  what  the 
•remendous  Increases  are  going  to  force  many 
newspapers  out  of  business.  The  rates  have 
already  been  Increased  to  the  extent  that 
thev  are  providing  a  severe  hardship  for 
many  publications.  It  should  be  remembered, 
too  "that  the  adoption  of  the  zip  code  system 
some  years  back  has  added  greatly  to  the 
In-plar.t  costs  of  a  small  newspaper.  As  you 
are  no  doubt  aware,  a  substantial  number  of 
our  subscribers  are  Spooner  area  people  who 
move  au-av  to  larger  cities,  but  still  like  to 
keep  In  touch 'with  their  home  town.  Our 
out-of-state  yearly  subscription  rate  Is  $5  50. 
and  we  hate  to  see  It  go  any  higher.  However, 
we  will  have  no  alternative  but  to  raise  the 
rate,  and  know  that  we  will  lose  some  sub- 
scribers. Your  efforts  In  keeping  the  mailing 
rates  as  low  as  possible  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely, 

WiLLLAM  W.  Stewart. 

OsHKOSH  Daily  Northwestern, 

Oshkosh,  Wis..  November  8, 1971. 
Senator  Gatlord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson;  The  proposed  142% 
Increase  In  2d  class  postage  rates  wlU  have 
a  serious   effect   regarding    our   publication. 

It  will  mean  an  Increased  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $31,000.00  for  our  second  class  poet- 
age  annually.  This  increase,  naturally,  will 
have  to  be  passed  on  to  our  4,000  mail  sub- 
scribers which   when  In  effect  will  be  ap- 


proximately $7  75  Increase  in  their  subscrip- 
tion price  annually. 

Although  all  of  our  newspapers  being 
mailed  are  addressed,  bundled  or  single 
wrapped,  sacked  and  delivered  to  the  local 
Post  Office,  by  the  newspaper.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  our  last  count  showed  677 
of  our  4,000  subscribers'  newspapers  never 
go  through  our  local  Post  Office  for  delivery 
to  destination.  These  677  newspapers  are 
considered  exceptional  dispatch.  In  other 
words  they  are  addressed,  bundled  or  single 
wrapped,  sacked  and  delivered  by  our  news- 
paper to  their  designated  Poet  Office  for 
distribution. 

Just  how  the  United  States  Post  Office 
Service  can  Justify  a  142%  increase  in  2d 
class  rates  is  beyond  our  comprehension. 
One  thing  for  sure,  our  subscribers  will  have 
to  be  told  of  the  increase  In  postage  rates 
as  justification  for  the  Increase  In  their  sub- 
scription rates  accordingly. 
Sincerely, 

Samuel  W.  Heanet, 

Co-publisher. 

A.  Thomas  Schwalm, 

Co-publisher. 

Matville  News,  Inc., 
MayvUle,  Wis.,  November  9,  1971. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

SENATOR  Nelson:  It  Is  our  sincere  hope 
that  you  -A'lU  do  all  you  can  In  presenting 
leglslauou  to  iieep  postal  rates  for  second 
class  mall  at  the  present  level. 

SmaU  weekly  papers  already  have  a 
hard  time  staying  in  business  because  of  an 
ever  decreasing  advertising  area  as  more  and 
more  shoppers  r-osh  to  the  large  cities  and 
small  town  stores  close.  O'or  expenses  re- 
main the  same  as  always.  Reporters,  photog- 
raphers, and  correspondents  m'jst  all  be  paid 
If  we  are  to  bring  local  news  to  our  readers. 
Advertising  rates  can  not  be  raised  d'ae  to 
competition  from  Shoppers,  who  do  not  have 
the  exjjenses  newspapers  have. 

Mail  service  has  already  declined  to  a  point 
where  we  are  constantly  losing  subscribers 
because  of  delay  in  delivery  of  their  papers. 
Some  action  must  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
small  weekly  papers  so  each  small  commu- 
nity has  a  voice  In  matters  pertaining  to  lo- 
cal activities.  If  these  papers  go  out  of  ex- 
istence, as  they  most  certainly  wlU  should 
the  postal  rates  increase  as  planned,  small 
towns  will  be  nothing  more  than  a  place  on 
the  map,  with  no  record  of  what  transpired 
In  vhe  past  for  future  generations  to  rely 
upon. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Steve  Deanovich, 

Editor. 


brought  Immediately  to  the  station  handling 
the  bundle.  Presently  piaui.ed  is  a  still  fur- 
ther change  In  our  mailing  system  to  earner 
route  which  means  the  particular  bundle  will 
go  directly  to  the  carrier  delivermg  this  mail. 
Our  advertising  rates  are  about  as  high  as 
they  can  go.  We  la  Milwaukee  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage because  in  this  respect  we  com- 
pete with  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  By  placing 
the  same  ad  that  carried  m  the  JoumaJ  In 
Its  Milin-aukee  Sentinel  they  can  do  so  at 
about  half  rate.  .\nd  if  you  carry  an  ad  the 
Journal-Sentinel  does  not  tiave  their  sales- 
man is  right  at  the  advertiser  doorbell  try- 
ing to  lure  him  from  you. 

A.  singular  issue  I  wish  to  bring  up  Is  this. 
Milwaukee  and  Waukesha  counties  are  ad- 
jacent and  many  of  our  readers  reside  in  the 
areas  of  Brookfield,  Menomonee  Palls,  Haiee 
Corners — all  out  of  county  but  people  who 
are  employed  here  in  Milwaukee.  The  out  of 
county  postal  rate  at  second  class  is  ap- 
proximately six  times  that  of  in-county  rate. 
We  cannot  open  an  in-county  point  of  dis- 
tribution in  Waukesha  couaty  and  obtain 
the  m  county  rate  there.  This  would  be  a 
saving  even  with  our  trucking  the  mall  to 
Waukesha  oouniy. 

But  here's  the  catch.  Even  if  'Ae  would 
truck  our  paper  to  the  city  of  Waukesha  we 
would  run  into  this  problem. 

The  City  of  Waukesha  would  deliver  those 
papers  in  the  city  Itself.  Those  papers  going 
to  other  post  office  outlets  in  the  county 
would  be  picked  up  by  postal  trucks,  brought 
back  to  Milwaukee  and  then  dlsulbuted 
through  Milwaukee  to  the  other  Waukesha 
postal  stations.  A  costly  venture.  A  delaying 
factor  as  welL 

In  other  words  the  postal  increase  can  only 
propheey  death  to  a  good  many  publications, 
including  our  own.  It  does  not  hurl  the  daily 
papers  because  they  are  not  distributed 
through  the  mails.  It  hurts  the  little  fella 
who  already  is  threatened  by  the  giants. 

I  hope  soDaethlng  can  be  accomplished 
with  the  postal  service  because  these  rate 
boosts  appear  ridiculous.  The  people  need 
publications  other  than  the  ONE  evening 
dally.  These  publications  not  only  bring 
business,  but  they  bring  work  to  the  men 
and  women  who  produce  the  items  sold,  they 
bring  emplojrment  to  the  i>eopie  in  the  print- 
ing Industry;  they  keep  people  in  the  news- 
paper business  employed.  The  small  papers 
are  vital  to  the  economy. 

I  trust  this  information  has  been  helpful 
to  your  query  on  the  postal  increase  Actually 
the  142"^  is  a  small  percentage.  My  figures 
come  up  with  a  400 ""c  figure. 


Milwaukee  Labor  Press. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  November  2. 1971. 
Re;  Communication  Dated  Oct.  21. 
Senator  Gatlord  Nelson 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  Your  Inquiry  on  the 
proposed  postal  increase  is  most  welcome.  We 
previously  had  furnished  material  to  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Press  .Association  for  pres- 
entation to  the  committee  but  the  word 
came  back  to  us  that  this  committee  literally 
refused  to  listen.  I  am  asking  ILPA  to  present 
its  arguments  to  your  office,  but  I  would  like 
to  express  my  own  personal  observations  ob- 
tained after  research  on  our  own  circulation. 

As  to  the  rate  increase  Itself: 

I  had  esUmated  originally  that  the  tem- 
porary postal  Increase  wotUd  cost  us  some- 
where about  $342.50  per  month.  This  actually 
comes  to  $90  per  week.  The  proposed  1st  step 
Increase  would  amount  to  a  $617.55  per 
month  Increase,  but  the  full  Increase  would 
amount   to  $4,682  82  per  month. 

These  newspapers  are  bundled  Into  the 
various  zip  code  system  so  the  press  can  be 


C.ATHOLIC     HERALI.     CTTtZEN. 

Milwaukee.  Wis  ,  Nov.  2,  1971. 
Senator    Gatlord   Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Senator:  The  non-profit  religious 
publications  will  be  walloped  by  the  proposed 
postal  rate  increases,  very  probably  to  a  point 
where  many  of  them  will  have  to  cease  pub- 
lication. 

The  proposed  142'^  Increase  for  secular 
newspapers  and  magazines  will  run  to  far 
more  than  a  500  "^r  Increase  for  non-profit 
religious  publications.  This  Is  because  the 
"per  piece  '  rate  will  be  Just  about  as  high 
for  a  thin  almost  addless  religious  newspaper 
as  it  will  for  a  fat  addful  secular  newspap)cr 
or  magazine. 

Currently  we  are  producing  180.000  Cath- 
olic newspapyers  each  week  for  the  Archdio- 
cese of  Milwaukee  and  the  Dioceses  of  Madi- 
son. Superior  and  LaCrosse.  We  are  in  our 
101st  year  and  feel  we  have  been  a  great 
force  for  good  In  Wisconsin  over  this  past 
century. 

Yo'ar  esi^tmatlon  of  the  loss  to  this  State 
If  we  were  forced  to  cease  publication  Is 
probably  as  good  as  ours.  But  there  Is  noth- 
ing la  our  future  sources  of  income  that  will 
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begin  w  justify  a  500 '^i   increase  in  any  ot 
our  costs. 

How  one  arm  of  the  government  can  come 
through  with  a  proposal  of  this  sort  when 
both  government  and  the  public  are  tr>ing 
to  cooperatively  curb  inflation  Is  a  glaring 
example  of  stupidity 

We  have  presented  our  case  through  our 
Catholic  Press  Association  along  with  the 
Protestant  Press  which  was  represented  by 
the  Rev  Billy  Graham.  No  doubt  your  office 
or  committee  will  have  acce*  to  that  ma- 
terial. 

Trust Ijig  that  you  wUl  be  able  to  head  off 
this  proposed  Increase.  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Humphrey   E.    Desmond, 

Publisher. 

Thb    KaNosHA    Labor, 
Kenosha.  Wis..  November  3,  1971. 
Senator  Oaylord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  BuiUUng, 
Washin^on,   D.O. 

D«ar  Senator  N«i.aoN:  In  response  to  a 
letter  I  recently  received  from  David  Oster- 
hout  and  Charles  Conconl  the  following  is 
my  feeling  on  raising  poatal  rates. 

It  Is  quite  apparent  that  many  businesses, 
both  lEu^e  and  small  will  be  hurt  by  any 
postal  rates.  However  with  the  prospect  of 
postal  rates  going  up  better  than  double  it 
will  be  downright  dlaastrous. 

We  are  not  a  huge  company  but  we  need 
some  considerations.  Our  newspaper  is 
mailed  out  to  union  members  and  with  over 
sixteen  thousand  copies  going  out  each  edi- 
tion this  simply  Is  more  than  we  can  bear. 

I  Icnow  we  are  not  alone  as  even  the  giants 
of  our  Industry  will  be  severely  hurt. 

I  sincerely  urge  you  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  rratore  sanity  to  the  projected  postal 
rate  Increases. 

Further  The  Kenoaha  Labor  wUl  continue 
to  be  In  opposition  to  these  iinroallstlc  In- 
creaaea.  through  our  editorials. 
Sincerely. 

Jtu    Bradley. 
Editor-Publisher. 

Fond     du     Lac     Commonwealth 
Reporter, 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis..  November  8.  1971. 
Senator  Gaylord  NEtaoN. 
U  S    Senate. 
W 23htngton,  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  We  were  most 
pleased  to  learn  of  your  Interest  In  ascertain- 
ing the  Impact  of  the  proposed  2nd  class  mall 
rates  Increase. 

.Vs  you  know,  an  Increase  of  this  size  will 
most  certainly  have  to  be  passed  on  to  our 
subscribers  In  the  form  of  increased  circula- 
tion rates.  This  would  affect  about  20'"!:  of 
our  total  circulation,  mostly  those  subscribers 
!n  rtiral  areas  where  motor  route  delivery  Is 
economically  Impossible. 

In  past  years  mall  service  at  Its  best  has 
been  poor  In  many  cases,  .subscribers  only  10 
to  20  miles  from  Pond  du  Lac  receive  the 
paper  two  and  three  days  after  mailing.  We 
believe  that  a  substantial  rat«  Increase  on 
top  of  this  poor  service  would  bring  about  a 
large  niimber  of  cancellations  by  these  sub- 
scribers. While  I  suspect  that  we  would  con- 
tinue to  publish  the  newspaper,  stich  a  move 
would  deprive  these  people  of  access  to  an 
Important  local  news  media,  access  we  believe 
la  vital  to  oi;r  way  of  life. 

We  hope  very  strongly  that  you  could  do 
something  to  s«e  that  future  postal  rate  In- 
creases are  of  a  more  reasonable  size. 
Very  truly  yours, 

L.  A.  Langb,  Jr., 
Exec.  Vice-President  and 

General  Manager. 


Tri-Coxxnty  Press, 
Cuba  City,  Wis.,  November  4,  1971. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator;  I  am  writing  In  regard  to 
the  proposed  Increase  In  2nd  class  mall  rates 
by  the  US.  Postal  Service. 

Being  a  weekly  newspaper  publisher,  I  am 
close  to  the  problems  they  have,  especially 
In  the  rising  costs  of  publishing. 

I   am   certain   that   If  this  Increase   takes 
place,  there  will  be  many  small  newspapers 
and  magazines  driven  out  of  business.  This 
should  not  happen. 
Sincerely, 

Rex  Q.  Ooldthokpe. 

Hudson  Stab-Observes, 
Hudson,  Wis.,  Nov.  15.  1971. 

Senator  Nel,son:  We  thank  you  for  your 
recent  letter  concerning  your  position  on 
taxing  newspaper  advertising.  We  are  happy 
that  you  want  to  hear  from  the  people  af- 
fected. 

W^e  are  situated  In  a  small  town  that  Is 
growing.  Unfortunately,  we  are  located  on 
the  St.  Croix  River  20  miles  from  the  Twin 
Cities.  This  close  distance  to  a  major  metro- 
politan area  has  severely  hurt  downtown 
businesses. 

The  Hudson  merchants  Just  can't  compete 
with  the  big  shopping  centers  of  St.  Paul- 
Minneapolis.  The  result  is  that  a  tremen- 
dous volume  of  business  Is  lost.  A  recent  sur- 
vey taken  In  Hudson  estimated  losses  ex- 
ceeding $3  million  dollars  to  outside  areas. 
This  was  said  to  be  a  conservative  estimate. 

Of  course,  this  sharply  affects  advertising 
In  our  paper.  And  the  situation  appears  to 
be  getting  worse.  Within  the  last  two  weeks 
two  downtown  businesses  have  announced 
their  Intention  to  go  out  of  business. 

On  top  of  this,  three  radio  stations  border 
us  within  a  radius  of  10  miles  and  all  com- 
pete strongly  in  Hudson  for  advertising. 
There  are  also  two  shoppers  who  Infringe 
on  our  territory. 

It  is  a  fairly  well  known  fact  that  this 
isn't  a  good  time  for  small  businesses.  The 
ever  Increasing  book  work,  salary  hikes,  and 
property  taxes  have  certainly  been  a  big 
burden  on  small  business. 

In  our  business,  we  have  a  large  invest- 
ment tn  machines  for  printing.  Machines 
m  the  newspaper  department  also  repre- 
sent a  large  investment.  These  machines 
constantly  have  to  be  updated.  By  early 
next  year  we  will  have  scrapped  an  obsolete 
llnotvpe  which  had  19  years  of  service  but 
which  was  also  a  big  cost  item  for  us. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  expenditure  for  us 
now  Is  the  postal  rates.  These  rates  have  In- 
creased substantially  and  our  Increase  In 
subscription  rates  really  doeant  compensate 
adequately. 

Senator  Nelson,  we  can  discuss  many  nega- 
tive obstacles.  But  maybe  we  have  presented 
enough  for  you  to  present  a  strong  enough 
case  for  us. 

We  have  consistently  tried  to  do  our  best 
here  since  1854  when  our  paper  was  flrst 
established.  We  sincerely  hope  this  can  con- 
tinue. But  we  feel  we  need  help,  like  the 
kind  of  assistance  you  have  generously 
offered 

Respectfully, 

Wnxis  H.  Millek. 

Brown    County   PrrBLisHtNG   Co., 

Denmark,  Wis.,  November  4.  1971. 
Mr.  DAvro  E  Ostbrhout, 

Legislative  Assistant,  Office  of  Gaylord  Nel- 
son,  U.S.   Senator,  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Sir:   In  reply  to  your  letter  to  pub- 
lishers of  October  21,  X  have  come  up  with 
some  figures  on  mailing  costs  for  our  Den- 
mark Press. 


We  have  a  circulation  of  less  than  aooo 
and  publish  in  a  community  of  about  I  800 
Our  paper  Is  a  16  to  40  page  tabloiu,  offset 
publication  serving  our  village  and  the  sur- 
rounding  area,  which  is  primarily  rur&l 

Within  the  last  18  months  we  have  added 
a  fuU-ilme  editor  to  our  staff,  freeing  the 
prei-tous  editor  to  obtain  more  adve.-tisinB 
This,  of  cotu-se,  means  we  have  beer,  able  'o 
Increase  our  news  coverage  and  quality  u 
well. 

Last  year  we  paid  $584.28  In  mallhig  coeta, 
and  this  year,  apparently  because  our  paper 
IS  larger,  we  have  already  paid  $543  01  in 
costs.  These  costs  for  improving  our  quality 
and  coverage  are,  of  course,  in  addition  to 
Increased  salary,  Ink,  paper  and  other  mate- 
rials  costs,  all  of  which  are  rising. 

We  were  required  to  raise  our  subscription 
rate  last  year  from  $4  to  $5  annually,  which 
Is  about  as  high  as  we  can  go  given  the  rate* 
of  similar  publications  in  the  area. 

We  use  a  central  printing  plant  .ind  buy 
our  materials  In  greater  quantity  -han  I 
would  guess  the  average  weekly  of  our  size  la 
able  to  do.  trying  to  keep  our  costs  low  while 
at  the  same  time  Increasing  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  otir  coverage.  New  residents 
to  our  community  are  more  and  more 
sophisticated,  and  If  we  do  not  continue  to 
improve  our  paper  we  could  And  ourselves 
out  of  £tep  with  the  changing  character  of 
this  once  almost  excltislvely  rural  area. 

Our  ads  revenues  have,  of  course,  in- 
creased. And  we  were  required  to  raise  our 
ad  rates  last  year,  and  here  again  we  have 
Just  about  reached  the  celling — particularly 
with  Increased  competition  from  nearby 
dally  papers,  radio  and  television. 

If  our  mailing  costs  were  to  be  Increased 
by  142  percent,  the  difference  would  have  to 
be  made  up  somewhere — and  as  noted,  not 
In  subscription  or  ad  rate  hikes.  Inevitably, 
then,  we  would  have  to  cut  back  on  the  size 
and  quality  of  our  publication. 

The  size  of  our  subscription  list  grows,  and 
the  growth  on  a  proportional  basis  ;s  en- 
couraging. But  to  try  to  absorb  a  142  per- 
cent increase  In  mailing  rates  would  require 
us  to  add  over  115  new  subscribers,  or  per- 
haps half  of  the  entire  population  i  men. 
women  and  children)  of  some  of  the  town- 
ships around  here.  With  near  blanket  cir- 
culation In  our  area  already,  this  would  be 
an  ImpossibUlty  in  the  near  future. 

No  doubt  other  weeklies — those  with 
smaller  circulation  and  operated  on  a  family 
basis — would  be  hit  even  harder  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  their  total  mailing  expenses 
are  probably  lower  than  ours. 

Owners  of  ftimlly  publications  are  not 
known  to  be  particularly  wealthy.  I  doubt 
that  they  fare  as  well  as  their  farming  neigh- 
bors as  a  group.  To  their  publications,  which 
generally  have  nearly  every  possible  sub- 
scriber In  their  circulation  area,  the  added 
mall  costs  would  be  "out-of  pocket  costs," 
probably  amounting  to  about  one  month's 
salary  on  the  average. 

While  the  specific  information  contained 
herein  la  meager.  It  Is  the  best  I  can  do  on 
short  notice.  If  you  have  any  specific  ques- 
tions, I  will  be  glad  to  seek  answers  to  them. 
Thank  you  for  your  concern, 
Sincerely, 

Owen  Phelps, 
Editor,  The  Denmark  Press. 

VreoQTTA  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Viroqua,  Wis.,  October  22,  1971. 
David  E.  Ostehhottt, 

Legislative  .Assistant.  Office  of  Senator  Gay- 
lord Nelson.  U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Osterhout:  Please  convey  to  the 
Senator   our   compliments   on    his    concern. 
Such   raises   would   greatly  affect   our  sub- 
scription rates,  and  perhaps  ottr  subscription 
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tot*U  in  vwy-rural  America.  We  now  aver- 
age $130  a  month  In  second  class  postage.  We 
are  not  opposed  to  fair  raises  to  offset  rising 
costs,  -^nd.  may  we  stale  opposition  to  any 
postal  increases  during  the  price- wage  freeze 
imposed  by  the  Administration. 
Thank  you  for  your  concern. 

Arthur  P.  Lundkl, 

Co-Publisher. 

The  Banner  Journal, 

Black  River  Falls,  Wis.,  November  1, 1971. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
17.5.  senate, 

committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Senator  Ne1£On:  First  of  all,  let  me  thank 
vou  for  votir  concern  about  the  Postal  De- 
partment's Intentions  in  regards  to  second 
class  postal  rates. 

Being  an  Independently  owned  publica- 
tion, naturally  we  feel  threatened  by  the 
proposed  rate  increase.  If  the  ratee  are  en- 
acted, we  at  the  Banner  Journal  have  but 
two  alternatives:  Increase  advertising  ratee 
or  Increase  subscription  rates.  Unfortunately, 
both  alternaUvee  seem  unfeasible  for  us  at 
this  time. 

Our  advertisers  face  a  dllenuna  which  has 
become  relatively  common  place  for  both 
small  towns  and  large  city  downtown  areas: 
the  everpresent  threat  of  the  shopping  cen- 
ter. This  situation  would  seem  to  encourage 
local  advertising,  but  when  Individual  hu- 
man elements  are  added  to  the  picture,  the 
situation  is  often  reversed.  Many  of  our  local 
merchants  already  feel  that  their  customers' 
response  stems  entirely  from  friendships  es- 
tablished throughout  the  merchants'  opera- 
tions With  an  advertising  Increase,  we  feel 
more  merchants  would  develope  this  line  of 
reasoning,  if  this  happens,  two  Interests  are 
damaged:  the  business  dependent  on  adver- 
tising revenue  and  the  constimer. 

We  already  charge  fifteen  cents  for  an  Issue 
and  although  we  feel  this  is  a  very  nominal 
lee  for  the  services  we  provide,  a  fair  per- 
centage of  our  readers  do  not.  Let  me  refer 
to  an  excerpt  of  a  Buckley  editorial:  "Fifteen 
cents  a  copy  Is  too  little  .  .  for  a  society 
that  charges  35  cents  for  a  hamburger  and 
$3  for  a  movie."  The  quote  was  in  refer- 
ence of  what  TIME  magazine  charges,  but 
unfortimately  more  .Americans  btiy  hamburg- 
ers and  go  to  movies  than  read  TIME.  Our 
situation,  although  less  dramatic,  Is  similar. 

AU  I  know  of  the  Postal  Department's  .sit- 
tiatlon  is  that  they  are  losing  money.  If  it  Is 
because  they  are  iriadequate  In  procedure  and 
operation.  I  would  hope  they  would  rectify 
these  areas  so  as  to  keep  non -governmental 
publications  from  elimination.  If  It  Is  a  situa- 
tion that  can  not  be  rectified  by  any  other 
means  than  a  rate  increase.  I'd  hope  that 
more  government  aid  be  directed  to  the  Post- 
al Department.  Certainly,  there  are  few.  If 
any,  ."services  more  importcint  In  .\merica 
than  the  accurate  dissemination  of  news. 
Sincerely, 

James  M.  Prederickson. 

Editor. 

Union  Labor  News, 
Madison,  Wis..  October  29, 1971. 
Senator  Oatxord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Gatlord:  This  Is  In  answer  to  the  let- 
ter from  yovir  office  concerning  the  raise  In 
second  class  postal  rates.  What  Is  said  there- 
la  is  all  too  true  and  this  Increase  might 
mean  the  end;  of  many  small  publications. 
this  one  Included. 

Any  legislation  you  may  introduce  which 
may  prevent  this  will  certainly  have  our 
blessing. 

I  am  enclosing  an  article  from  Washington 
which  ran  In  our  October  issue  In  which 
Ken  Fleeter  states  the  ca«e  very  well. 

If  you  haven't  already  done  so  I  would  sug- 
gest that  you  contact  him,  as  president  of 


the  Intematlon&l  Labor  Press  Assn.  tn  the 
AFL-OIO  buUdlng. 

I  am  glMi  you  are  thinking  of  some  way  to 
save  us  from  an  unJustlflAble  homicide. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  HumuN, 
Editor,  Union  Labor  News. 

ROTLK  PtroUBHIKO  CO.,  IKC, 

Sun  Prairie,  WU.,  November  1,1971. 
Senator  Qatlord  Nklson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sn:  Tee,  Independent  publications 
are  really  hurting  to  make  two  ends  meet. 
Our  cost  of  operation  today,  with  high  coet 
of  labor  and  materials  and  with  Jobless 
benefits  being  so  high  that  unskUled  workers 
win  not  take  a  Job  to  learn  a  new  trade  when 
their  unemployment  check  Is  greater  than 
the  starting  wage  .  .  .  the  profit  picture  Is 
hopeless. 

Yotir  consideration  to  bring  about  legisla- 
tion to  keep  postal  ratee  down  may  be  the 
"what's  needed"  to  put  newspapers  and  pe- 
riodicals back  Into  the  goals  to  look  forward 
to  rather  than  a  backward  impossible  ef- 
fort as  It  la  beccwnlng  today. 

The  Waterloo  and  Deerfield  newspaf>ers  we 
publish  are  right  now  on  the  list  as  to 
whether  we  can  afford  to  give  these  com- 
munities a  newspaper  with  the  number  of 
local  businesses  closing  their  doors  to  go  to 
work  for  the  big  corporations. 

Kven  Sun  Prairie's  newspaper  doeen't  add 
up  to  be  an  exceptionally  good  business 
proposition  and  with  Madison  East  Towne 
Mall  looking  at  us  for  their  customers,  we 
wonder  how  this  town  will  survive.  We  have 
to  look  to  Madison's  downtown  square  for  an 
example. 

Thank    you. 

Verv  truly  votirs, 

D.  L.  ROTl^. 


La  Crosse  Tribun*, 
La  Crosse.  Wis.,  November  1, 1971. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  We  wish  to  thank 
you  for  your  Interest  In  the  effect  the  pro- 
posed second-class  postage  rates  will  have  on 
the  La  Crosse  Tribune. 

In  our  case  the  Impact  of  greater  postage 
rates  has  been  most  dramatic  because  we  re- 
alized we  would  have  to  take  drastic  steps  If 
we  were  to  attempt  to  serve  the  mall  sub- 
scription segment  of  otir  circulation  area  and 
still  survive. 

The  most  recent  postage  Increase  raised  our 
per  copy  rate  from  1.7c  to  2.22c  and  under 
the  rate  proposals  for  the  future,  the  per 
copy  rate  will  rise  to  5c  per  copy  or  a  total  of 
194'".^  Increase.  On  360  copies  a  year  the 
postage  alone  will  amovuit  to  818.00  a  year 
and  only  a  short  time  ago  we  were  only 
charging  $19.00  a  year. 

During  recent  months  we  have  raised  our 
mail  subscription  rates,  much  to  the  chagrin 
of  our  subscribers,  and  are  converting  many 
of  our  mall  subscrlblts  to  our  own  motorized 
delivery  routes — whereby,  we  are  able  to 
serve  our  readers  the  same  day  as  the  papier 
is  published  rather  than  a  day  late  as  pro- 
vided by  the  postal  route.  By  means  of  these 
two  programs  we  have  been  able  to  reduce 
the  number  of  our  newspapers  going  through 
the  malls  daUy  from  8,029  to  6.538 — a  differ- 
ence of  1.481,  about  an  18  per  cent  reduc- 
tion, and  our  efforts  will  continue  along 
these  lines. 

The  Irony  of  this  whole  story  Is  that  the 
post  office  Is  not  saving  any  money  by  not 
serving  these  1,481  subscribers,  because  the 
rural  route  drivers  still  have  to  make  their 
appKSlnted  rounds  and  the  post  office  Is  losing 
the  revenue  which  we  estimate  at  $11.000  00 
annually  at  present  rales. 

We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  June  15. 
1971   bulletin  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As- 


sociation that  gives  a  rather  comprehensive 
report  on  the  second-claas  problem  as  It 
relates  to  dally  newspapers.  If  we  can  supply 
you  with  any  additional  information  or  be  of 
any  further  afisistance,  please  contact  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ElDWARO  I.  Keefe. 
Circulation  Manager. 

Democrat-Tribune. 

Mineral  Point,   Wis.,  November  1,  1971. 
Senator  Qavloro  Nelson, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  I  was  pleased  to 
receive  the  letter  from  your  assistants  the 
other  day  Indicating  that  you  were  consider- 
ing legislation  to  hold  down  the  fxjsial  in- 
creases planned  for  second  class  matter. 

While  I  suppose  the  present  rates  con- 
stitute a  subsidy  for  smaller  publications 
I  and  large  oriee,  toot ,  I  have  always  felt  that 
freedom  of  the  press  depended  upon  easy 
access  to  the  mails  for  distribution.  The  pro- 
posed second  class  rales  certainly  will  make 
life  a  bit  more  difficult  for  the  small  town 
publisher.  WhUe  the  metropolitan  dallies 
can  vise  carrier  boys  for  a  large  percentage 
of  their  clrctilaiion.  we  are  forced  to  depend 
upon  the  malls  because  too  much  of  ovu-  area 
is   rural. 

I  would  personally  appreciate  any  effort 
on  your  part  to  hold  down  the  rate  increase, 
and  I  believe  moet  other  publishers  of  small 
newspapers  feel  the  same  way. 

Thank  you  for  taking  an  interest  In  us. 
Sincerely, 

William  K.  Smith, 

Publisher. 

The  Polk  County  Ledger, 
Balsam  Lake.  Wis.,  November  1,  1971. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Senator:  A  communication  from  Oster- 
hout and  Conconl  notes  that  you  are  in- 
terested In  the  community  aev^-spaper  pub- 
Ushers'  views  on  proposed  postal  increases. 
particularly  on  the  142"^,-  lump  for  the  next 
five  years. 

As  a  publisher  of  two  community  news- 
papers a  monthly  farming  newspaper,  a 
shopper's  guide  and  a  stunmer  vacation 
newspaper,  I  have  never  before  opposed  poetal 
increases,  primarily  on  the  rather  naive 
supposition  that  higher  rates  would  result 
In  better  service.  It  has  not.  It  would  now 
seem  that  the  poetal  service  should  flrst 
demonstrate  Its  ability  to  carry  the  mall  and 
deliver  It  within  a  reasonable  period  before 
asking  for  more  money  for  a  deteriorating 
service. 

Newspcm>erB  have  been  asked,  and  have  ac- 
commodated, postal  requests  to  reduce  the 
postal  service  labor  connected  with  delivery. 
.'Ml  bundles  are  sorted  to  zip  codes  and  post 
offices,  we  bag  accordingly  ready  for  mall 
transptwtatlon.  In  our  own  Instance  we  even 
deliver  two  of  our  publications  to  eight  of 
the  poet  offices  In  the  county  relieving  the 
postal  service  of  the  bulk  of  the  transporta- 
tion. We  know  of  some  newspapers  which 
deliver  directly  to  the  secilonal  centers  One 
of  our  publications  Is  a  controlled  circula- 
tion newspaper  which  we  would  be  willing 
to  deliver  directly  to  county  poet  offices  but 
which  we  are  prohibited  from  doing  by  some 
archaic  postal  regulation. 

It  is  our  belief  that  somehow  efficiency  in 
the  ixjsial  service  i.eeds  to  be  accomplished 
before  the  service  demands  further  Increase. 
Most  of  us  who  use  the  service  have  ideas  on 
how  some  of  this  could  be  accomplished  in 
a  business-like  majiner  but  It  seams  to  be 
contrary  to  poetal  tradition. 

Why,  for  Instance,  should  mall  collected  by 
postal  trucks  all  be  funneled  into  over' 
worked  sectional  centers  when  some  of  this 
mall  could  be  bagged  for  destination  offices 
the  truck  makes  pickups  at? 

Is  there  any  reason  why  rural  mall  car- 
riers  With   routes   less   than   eight    hours   of 
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total  time  ahould  not  be  required  to  work  an 
8-hour  day  by  helping  out  at  the  post  office? 
There  are,  It  would  appear,  over-slatled  of- 
fices and  others  with  unqualified  employees. 
If  'he  ijDvenuiieul  wishes  to  subsidize  un- 
employablea  by  providing  work  m  the  postal 
s>-stem.  that's  a  good  Idea  providing  It  does 
iVif  interfere  with  service  and  that  the  sub- 
sMlv  i^omes  from  the  government  and  not 
from  'he  poatal  service  budKet 

As  to  service,  this  is  a  strange  utUlty  which 
clQ.ses  many  of  lU  operations,  lacludlng  Its 
primary  one  of  delivering  the  mall,  on  holi- 
days Worse  yet.  these  hoUdavs  come  for  the 
moat  part  now  on  Mondays  after  which  there 
has  alreadv  been  a  one-day  -Sunday  delay. 
The  two  Mondav  holidays  in  October  are  not 
reci'guized  bv  most  businesses  and  govern- 
mental units  in  Wisconsin. 

We  ve  deviated  from  the  question  asked  in 
the  letter,  but  to  answer  that,  any  further 
postal  increases  would  require  iis  to  raise  our 
rates  either  on  subscriptions  or  advertising; 
or  both.  It  would,  we're  sure,  result  in  a  loss 
of  circulation  and  advertising  revenue  and 
be  another  blow  to  an  already  overburdened 
sector  of  the  economic  community — small 
business. 

Thank  you  for  your  lnquir\'. 
Sincerely, 

CuBTia  3.  Gaylord. 

Wisconsin  State  x^armeb. 
Waupaca.  Wis..  November  1, 1971. 
Senator  GA-yLORD  NELSolf, 
U.S.  Senate. 
WashingTon.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  certainly  against  a  142'"o 
raise  m  postage  for  a  second  class  mailing 
permit.  You  are  right,  and  It  la  true,  that  this 
would  put  such  a  burden  on  the  smaller  pub- 
lishers that  many  of  them  could  not  keep 
going. 

Our  postage  last  year  for  our  Waupaca 
County  Post  and  Wisconsin  State  Parmer 
amounted  to  $14,995.44.  Think  what  142'" 
more  would  do  to  us.  We  feel  our  papers 
serve  a  need  to  our  subscribers  that  no  larger 
dallv  paper  could  serve. 

These  rate  raises  are  especially  Irritating 
when  the  service  is  so  poor.  Would  you  be- 
lieve that  It  takes  4  and  sometimes  5  days 
to  get  o\ir  paper  delivered  22  miles  from 
Waupaca?  What  other  business  could  oper- 
ate In  this  manner  and  continue  to  operate? 

Also.  If  it  Isn't  too  late,  we  oertaltilv  wtiuld 
appre<date  your  taking  a  stand  against  the 
4'^.^  sales  tax  that  la  being  considered  on  ad- 
vertising. In  other  words,  strike  section  710 
In  HR  Il.'541.  They  are  truly  hitting  the  small 
businesses  hard. 
Sli'.cerely. 

Mb8.  Francis  T  Kkopt. 

Publisher. 


By  Mr.  JAVITS  ifor  himself.  Mr. 
Williams.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Bz.KLL.  Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  Burdick. 
Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr. 
McGee.  Mr.  Metcalp.  Mr.  Pas- 
tore.  Mr  Percy,  Mr.  Randolph. 
Mr  RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Schweiker, 
Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Stevenson. 
Mr.  Takt,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr. 

TUNNEY ' : 

S.  3759.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  hu- 
mane care,  treatment,  habilitation  and 
protection  of  the  mentally  retarded  In 
residential  facilities  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  strict  quality  operation  and 
control  standards  and  the  support  of  the 
implementation  of  such  standards  by 
Federal  assistance,  to  establish  State 
plams  which  require  a  survey  of  need 
for  assistance  to  residential  facilities  to 
enable  them  to  be  in  compliance  -with 


such  standards,  seek  to  minimize  inap- 
propriate admissions  to  residential  fa- 
cilities and  develop  strategies  which  stim- 
ulate the  development  of  regional  and 
community  programs  for  the  mentally 
retarded  which  include  the  integration 
of  such  residential  facilities,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes.  Referred  to  tlie  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Williams,  Kennedy,  Pastore.  Ribicoff, 
Burdick,  Stevens.  Hughes,  Schweiker, 
Tower.  Brooke,  Hartke,  Stevenson, 
Humphrey,  Cranston,  McGee,  Beall, 
Randolph,  Tunney,  Taft,  Metcalf  and 
Percy,  the  "Bill  of  Rights  for  the  Men- 
tally Retarded." 

INTRODUCTION 

I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 
htunan  rights  of  the  mentally  retarded 
and  was  shocked  and  troubled — as  were 
the  Governor  of  New  York  and  other 
officials — when  as  a  public  service 
WABC-TV  in  New  York  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  tragic  conditions  at  the  Wil- 
lowbrook  State  School  In  New  York,  a 
residential  facility  for  the  mentally  re- 
t-arded. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Rocke- 
feller and  Dr.  Alan  Miller.  New  York 
State  Commissioner  of  Mental  Hygiene. 
I  requested  the  Federal  Government  to 
do  everything  in  its  power  to  assist  the 
State  of  New  York  in  improving  the  sit- 
uation at  Willowbrook  and  any  other 
New  York  State  institutions  with  simi- 
lar difficulties.  I  discussed  this  matter 
with  Secretary  Richardson  and  he  as- 
sured me  that  the  full  resources  of  HEW 
would  be  made  available.  As  a  result.  Dr. 
Bertram  S.  BrowTi,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  formed 
and  headed  a  special  action  team  of  Fed- 
eral and  other  mental  retardation  spe- 
cialists and  consultants.  With  Dr.  Miller 
and  other  New  York  authorities,  we  vis- 
ited Willowbrook  to  review  the  institu- 
tion's problems  and  identify  possible 
areas  of  Increased  Federal  assistance. 

Our  site  visit  to  Willowbrook  allowed 
us  to  gain  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  which  despite  efforts  by  many 
dedicated  staff  members  remained  very 
trying.  We  demonstrated,  however,  that 
a  concerted  effort  by  the  Federal/State 
partnership  on  a  specific  problem  is  ca- 
pable of  stimulating  the  integration  of 
services  for  a  coordinated  community- 
based  system  of  care  to  meet  the  long- 
neglected  needs  of  the  mentally  retarded. 
I  personally  viewed  the  tragedy  of  Wil- 
lowbrook and  resolved  to  overcome  the 
dehumanizing  condiUtftis.  I  pledged  my- 
self to  the  introduction  of  a  "Bill  of 
Rights  for  the  Mentally  Retarded"  uti- 
lizing standards  developed  by  commit- 
tees representing  all  the  disciplines  and 
interests  that  must  be  involved  in  pro- 
viding fully  adequate  programs  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Accreditation  Council  for  Facili- 
ties for  the  Mentally  Retarded. 

PROFESSIONAL    ORGANIZATION    COMMENT 

Since  that  time,  I  have  submitted  a 
draft  of  the  bill  to  professional  organi- 
zations interested  in  the  plight  of  the 
mentally  retarded.  They  have  made 
many    excellent    suggestions,    many    of 


which  ai-e  incorporated  into  the  legiaUt- 
tion  I  am  introducing  today.  Other  rec- 
ommendatlons  which  affect  the  stand- 
ards, the  relationship  of  the  bill  vAih 
existing  law  and  voluntarj'  standards 
continuation  I  believe  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  rankins  mi- 
nority member,  during  its  hearings  and 
executive  consideration  of  the  measure. 
However,  there  was  one  common  theme 
that  ran  throughout — the  need  of  and 
praise  for  the  bill — and  these  comments 
are  as  follows: 

Comments  on  "Bill  or  Rights  for  rat 
Mentallt   RrrARDED" 

National  Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren:  "The  proposed  bill  addressee  itself  to 
one  of  the  really  critical  Issues  faclii?  states 
In  serving  the  needs  of  the  mentally  retarded 
today.  I  am  In  complete  agreement  wTth  the 
phlloeophy  expressed  In  this  proposed  legU- 
latlon." 

Accreditation  Council  of  Facilities  for  tht 
Mentally  Retarded:  "The  Accreditation  Coun- 
cU  wholeheartedly  suppcwts  the  Senator's 
objective  of  Improving  the  services  provided 
mentally  retarded  persons." 

New  York  State  .Association  for  Retarded 
Children:  "I  think  the  concept  of  the  bill  is 
sup>erb." 

Association  for  Children  with  Retcrded 
Mental  Development:  "We  have  examined 
the  Bin  in  Its  entirety  and  And  It  to  be  an 
outstanding  document  covering  every  .aspect 
of  the  need  for  continuity  of  care  and  con- 
cern of  the  rights  of  The  mentally  retarded." 
Federation  of  Parents'  Organizations  for 
the  New  York  State  Mental  InstitxitiOTis: 
"This  bill  Is  the  best  one  I've  ever  seen.  I 
hope  I  can  be  of  some  help  in  seeing  '.hat  It 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land." 

Citizens  Action  Committee  for  the  Hanii- 
rapped:  "If  this  Bill  could  become  a  reality. 
It  would  usher  in  a  'new  world'  for  the  re- 
tarded. It  Includes  everything  those  of  ua 
who  have  been  fighting  for  change  and  for 
a  restructuring  of  existing  systems  of  serv- 
ice, would  have  included  were  we  to  write 
our  own  "BUI  of  Rlghte'." 

AFL-CJO:  •'.  .  .  the  bill  represents  a  major 
step  forward  toward  the  goal  of  fully  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  millions  of  handicap^ 
citizens  of  whom  the  mentally  retarded  are 
the  most  vulnerable." 

New  York  State  Department  of  Mental 
Hygiene:  "I  am  very  much  in  accord  with  th« 
Intent  of  Senator  Javlts'  BUI  of  Rights  for 
the  Mentally  Retarded,  and  with  its  excel- 
lent provisions  for  providing  better  servlcca 
for  our  retarded  citizens." 

United  Cerebral  Paisy  Associations,  Inc.: 
•The  'Bill  of  Rights  for  the  Mentally  Re- 
tarded', which  you  sent  me.  wovild  be  a  last- 
ing landmark  in  the  restoration  of  full  citi- 
zenship for  the  mentally  retarded  of  our 
country." 

Illinois  Department  of  Mental  Health:  'Aa 
a  superintendent  of  a  2.700  bed  faculty  serv- 
ing the  mentally  retarded  of  all  ages  and  all 
handicapping  conditions,  may  I  state  that 
this  Is  the  most  exciting,  promising,  encour- 
aging and  all-encompaaslng  proposal  that 
has  ever  been  made" 

The  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.  Foundation: 
"I  have  read  your  bill  on  the  BUI  of  Rights 
for  the  MentaUy  Retarded  and  am  very  im- 
pressed. Congratulations  for  working  so 
quickly  and  with  such  expertise  in  such  a 
sad  and  difficult  area. " 

Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals:  'Your  strong  and  sincere  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  mentaUy  retarded  1» 
weU  demonstrated  by  your  conception  of 
this  legislative  proposal.  All  of  us  on  the 
staff,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Accredl- 
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tatlon  C^  uncll  for  Facilities  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded  and  the  Board  of  Conanaissloners 
of  the  Jomt  Commission,  support  your  objec- 
tive wholeheartedly." 

Association  for  the  Help  of  Retarded 
Children:  "I  would  like  to  assure  you  of  my 
complete  support  of  this  fine  legislation." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  in  order  for  all  interested 
parties  to  have  the  benefit  of  these  rec- 
ommendations, the  full  text  of  the  let- 
ters from  which  these  comments  have 
been  prepared  and  other  letters  of  com- 
ment, the  full  text  of  the  bill,  and  the 
section- by -section  analysis  is  prepared 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  Congression- 
al Research  Service  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

analysis  or  bill 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  with  an 
estimated  6  million  retarded  persons  in 
the  United  States  and  approximately 
120.000  mentally  retarded  infants  bom 
each  year  and  approximately  200,000 
mentally  retarded  institutionalized  in 
residential  facilities,  we  must  institute  a 
total  program  to  confront  the  problem 
simultaneously  on  many  fronts.  To 
achieve  that  goal,  the  bill  I  introduce 
today  would — 

First.  Make  congressional  findings  re- 
garding the  mentally  retarded  in  the 
United  States. 

Second.  Authorize  $15  million  for  each 
of  3  years  to  assist  the  States  in  conduct- 
ing comprehensive  surveys  and  analyses 
of  the  cost  of  bringing  existing  residential 
facilities  into  compliance  with  the  stand- 
ards established;  in  reviewing  existing 
State  plans;  in  developing  strategies  to 
fulfill  the  overall  stated  purposes  of  the 
act,  and  in  studying  administrative  re- 
lationships. 

Third.  Authorize  $15  million  for  each 
of  3  years  to  assist  the  States  by  demon- 
stration grants  to  improve  the  services 
provided  by  existing  residential  facilities 
for  the  mentally  retarded.  These  grants 
will  not  exceed  $300,000  per  institution 
and  will  cover  costs  of  administering  and 
operating  demonstration  facilities  and 
training  programs. 

Fourth.  Authorize  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessarj'  to  assist  nonprofit  institutions 
to  develop,  improve,  extend  or  expand 
community  resources  and  community  liv- 
ing situations  for  the  mentally  retarded, 
as  alternative  programs  of  care  for  the 
mentally  retarded  other  than  living  in 
residential  facilities  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. Priority  is  given  to  those  appli- 
cants whose  proposals  the  Secretary  de- 
termines are  of  special  significance  be- 
cause they  demonstrate  new  or  relatively 
effective  or  efficient  methods  of  dellverj' 
of  services  to  the  mentally  retarded. 

Fifth.  Authorize  such  sums  as  are  nec- 
essary in  grants  to  assist  the  States  in 
meeting  direct  and  indirect  expeiises  for 
bringing  residential  facilities  into  con- 
formance with  the  standards  established 
under  this  act.  Priority  in  awarding  these 
grants  will  be  given  to  those  applicants 
whose  facilities  are  in  the  greatest  need 
of  assistance.  A  State  desiring  to  receive 
a  grant  must  submit  a  plan — 

Setting  forth  a  schedule  for  compli- 


ance with  the  estabhshed  standards  for 
each  facility; 

Designating  how  placement  in  residen- 
tial facilities  will  be  minimized  through 
alternative  regional  and  commiuiity  pro- 
grams and  services; 

Designating  a  State  planning  and  ad- 
\isory  council: 

Assuring  reasonable  State  financial 
participation  in  the  cost  of  carr>'ing  out 
the  plan;  and 

Setting  forth  a  schedule  of  costs  to 
achieve  compliance  with  tlie  standards. 

Sixth.  Five  years  after  enactment,  a 
residential  facility  that  does  not  comply 
to  the  standards  established  will  not  be 
eligible  to  receive  any  direct  or  indirect 
pasmients  under  any  Federal  law  on  be- 
half of  an  individual  resident.  Such  fimds 
which  any  individual  would  otherwise  be 
entitled  to  have  paid  on  his  behalf  to  any 
vendor  of  residential  services,  public  or 
private,  shall  be  reserved  for  him  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration in  the  same  manner  as  ben- 
efits under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  would  be  administered  on  his  behalf 
were  he  entitled  to  same. 

Seventh.  Authorize  an  extension  of 
time  for  grantees  and  other  residential 
facilities  for  the  retarded  to  meet  the  es- 
tablished standards  if  appropriations  for 
grants  do  not  meet  authorizations. 

Eighth.  EstabUsh  a  15-member  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Standards  for 
Residential  Facilities  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded  composed  of  essentially  the 
same  people  from  the  professional  groups 
serving  the  mentally  retarded  which  pre- 
pared the  standards.  A  majority  of  the 
membership  will  represent  the  intereets 
of  consumers  of  services.  The  Council  will 
advise  the  Secretary  on  regulations  im- 
plementing standards,  study  and  evalu- 
ate such  standards  to  determine  their 
effectiveness,  and  recommend  any 
changes  or  improvements  in  the  stand- 
ards. 

Ninth.  Establish  "Standards  for  Resi- 
dential Facilities  for  the  Mentally  Re- 
tarded" which  were  developed  by  com- 
mittees representing  all  the  disciplines 
and  interests  that  must  be  involved  in 
providing  fully  adequate  programs  for 
the  mentally  retarded  imder  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Accreditation  Council  for 
Facilities  for  the  Mentally  Retarded  and 
which  consist  of  a  comprehensive  and 
detailed  description  of  the  standards 
with  which  a  residential  facility  for  the 
mentally  retarded  must  comply  in  order 
to  qualify  for  assistance  imder  this  act, 
and  eventually,  for  assistance  and  fimds 
for  any  Federal  program. 

DISCUSSION    or    ISStJES 

Thus,  this  legislation  establishes  strict 
standards  for  residential  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded — the  fruition  of  a 
partnership  of  governmental  agencies,  of 
professional  organizations  of  practition- 
ers in  the  field,  and  of  consumer  repre- 
sentatives, working  together  in  the  in- 
terest of  improving  services  to  the  men- 
tally retarded — and,  at  the  same  time, 
stimulates  States  to  establish  plans  for 
regional  and  commimity  programs  for 
the  mentally  retarded  and  minimize  ad- 
missions to  institutional  residential  facil- 
ities while  providing  fimds  for  alterna- 
tive programs  of  community  care. 


Our  country's  mentally  retarded  are 
much  like  the  aged — they  have  done  no 
harm,  yet  they  are  treated  as  burdoisome 
problems,  rather  than  with  the  love  they 
deserve  as  human  bemgs.  Our  society 
looks  at  youth,  mobility,  activity,  and 
quickness  of  thought  as  bemg  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  our  day-to-day 
lives.  When  a  person  cannot  have  these 
qualities,  he  should  not  be  shunned,  dis- 
respected, denigrated,  and  ignored.  For 
the  institutionalized  mentally  retarded, 
this  is  most  assiu-edly  true.  Once  a  resi- 
dent in  the  mstitution,  the  mentally  re- 
tarded individual  is  generally  looked  up- 
on as  "put-away."  no  longer  a  bother  to 
the  society  as  a  whole.  How  can  we.  the 
richest  coimtrj'  in  the  world,  treat  inno- 
cent hutnan  beings  in  such  an  inhumane 
fashion?  It  is  our  responsibility  as  legis- 
lators to  mandate  the  necessarj'  author- 
ity to  help  alleviate  the  horrifymg 
prevailing  conditions  that  exist  in  these 
institutions,  and  to  seek  alternative  solu- 
tions to  institutionalization,  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  retarded  indiudual.  his  fam- 
ily, and  society. 

The  residential  environment  of  the  re- 
tEirded  individual  is  a  supremely  sig- 
nificant component  m  his  development. 
If  the  residential  setting  is  warm,  devoid 
of  dehumanizing  conditions,  the  mdivid- 
ual  has  a  much  greater  opportimity  lo 
develop  to  liis  full  capacity.  It  is  often 
thought  that  in  comparison  to  an  mdi- 
\idual  with  normal  development,  a  per- 
son with  slow  development  of  intelli- 
gence has  a  greater  number  of  failures 
and  consequently  is  more  dependent  on 
liis  environment.  If  the  en\ironment  is 
a  poor  CHie,  as  those  in  so  many  of  our 
institutions  are.  or  the  professional  in- 
dividuals within  It  are  unwilling  to  un- 
derstand the  handicapped  cliild.  or  lack 
the  much  needed  patience,  then  the 
child's  readiness  for  failure  must  logical- 
ly, but  tragically  be  increased  and  the 
positive  aspects  of  his  behavior  are  not 
reinforced.  Let  me  seize  on  this  point. 
Almost  ail  mentally  retarded  individuals 
can  develop  and  learn  something,  only 
it  takes  them  longer  and  puts  greater 
demands  upon  the  environment  than  it 
does  with  nonretarded  persons.  We  must 
not  c«ily  imderstand  these  realities,  but 
accept  them  and  be  willing  to  act  on  them 
if  we  truly  want  to  effect  responsible 
humane  legislation  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. 

Within  the  past  10  years,  the  aveiage 
cost  per  capita  i^er  day  jier  resident  has 
gone  from  S4.64  to  $11.62.  The  number 
of  institutions  ha^  increased  76  percent 
between  1960  and  1970  from  108  in  1960 
to  190  in  1970.  An  estimated  13  7.327  per- 
sons were  employed  full  time  :n  public 
institutions  in  1970.  This  is  more  than 
double  the  number  employed  10  years 
apo;  however,  tlie  overwhelrmnp  major- 
ity are  attendants,  matrons  and  main- 
tenance emp]oyees.  Only  about  11  per- 
cent of  these  are  teachers  and  nurses. 
Fewer  than  2  percent  of  all  institution 
personnel  are  classified  as  psychiatrists, 
psychologists  and  social  workers.  The 
tiUTiover  of  the  personnel  within  the  in- 
stitutions takes  away  from  the  resident 
any  real  possibility  of  continmty  of  care, 
vhich  could  be  most  beneficial  to  con- 
tinued progress  and  development.  A  sur- 
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vev  of  the  26  institutions  in  the  16  South- 
eastern SUtes  showed  that,  on  the  aver- 
age, 20  percent  are  replaced  in  a  year. 
In  two  of  the  26  institutions,  fully  50 
percent  of  the  attendants  were  replaced 
>n  1  year. 

A  large  part  of  the  reason  for  the  in- 
„de<iuate  qualifications  of  attendants 
and  for  their  high  turnover  rate  is  un- 
doubtedly the  low  status  they  are  ac- 
corded and  the  base  pay  they  receive. 
.\mong  the  majority  of  the  26  institu- 
tions lUst  mentioned,  the  maximum  pos- 
sible salary  for  attendants  was  more  than 
51  000  below  the  median  income  of  the 
families  in  the  county  in  which  the  in- 
stitutions were  located. 

As  I  have  stated  previously.  I  have  been 
in  close  contact  with  many  groups  who 
are  involved  with  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices to  the  mentally  retarded.  I  have 
come  to  understand  that  although  there 
IS  unanimous  support  for  those  goals 
which  my  bill  seeks  to  accomplish,  the 
best  methodology  is  an  issue  about  which 
reasonable  people  differ.  There  has  been 
leasonable  concern  expressed  about  the 
impact  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  on  the  Etevelopmental  Disabilities 
Act.  I  recognize  the  issue  and  am  most 
.sympathetic  to  the  more  generic  de- 
velopmental disability  concept  to  benefit 
the  mentally  retarded.  I  do  not  intend 
this  measure  to  foreclose  ouv  options  to 
more  tightly  tie  into  the  act  when  the 
committee  considers  that  bill. 

In  regard  to  the  retention  of  the  volun- 
tary approach  to  standards,  this  bill 
meets  the  issue  by  setting  standards  in 
law.  but  permits  the  very  same  groups 
that  developed  the  standards  to  be  estab- 
lished as  a  National  Advisory  Council  to 
recommend  revisions  and  improvements 
to  the  standards  for  effective  regulatory 
action. 

I  do  not  intend  by  law  to  lock  into  con- 
rrete  either  standards  that  cannot  be 
improved  and  modified  nor  provide  the 
mast  efficient  and  effective  oversight  of 
.such  standards  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  mentally  retarded. 

This  bill  shows  the  way  for  prompt  ac- 
tion to  accomplish  objectives  which  pro- 
vide for  the  common  good  of  the  mental- 
ly retarded  which  I  know  all  share.  It 
would  keep  all  our  options  open,  as  the 
experts  m  mental  retardation  testify  how 
to  best  achieve  this  goal. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  we  must  finally,  at  tiiis 
point  m  time,  accept  the  re.'^ponsibility 
that  is  ours.  Ours,  not  only  as  legislators, 
but  a^  citizens  m  this  country  that  has  at 
Its  roots  the  political  doctrine  of  equal 
rights  fur  all  people.  We  must  now  act  to 
insure  these  basic  human  rights  to  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  that  is  why  I  have 
introduced  the  "Bill  of  Rights  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded." 

EXHmiT    1 

E>ePABTMSNT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  Wklfare.  Omci  OF 
Education, 

May  12,1972. 
To:   Mr    Jay  Cutler.  Minority  Staff  Counsel. 

New  Senate  OfBce. 
F*rom:  Edwin  W    Martin.  Associate  Commis- 
sioner.   Bureau    of    Education    for    the 
Handicapped. 
Subject    Bill  of  Rlghu  for  'he  Retarded. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  review 
the  proposed  legislation  to  establish  and  im- 


plement a  bill  of  rights  for  retarded  children. 
The  attached  comments  were  developed  by 
my  staff.  I  thought  you  might  be  interested. 

As  you  know,  we  have  been  quite  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  of  chUdren  In 
institutions  for  the  mentally  retarded.  Jim 
Moss,  on  my  staff,  was  with  the  Federal  team 
which  visited  WUlowbrook.  After  that,  he 
made  a  visit  to  the  Rosewood  State  Hospital 
in  Maryland.  We  are  going  to  spend  more 
time  visiting  these  places  In  order  to  get  a 
better  understanding  of  the  problem.  This  Is 
going  to  become  a  special  concern  and  pri- 
ority Item  for  this  office. 

We  have  in  mind  developing  technical  as- 
sistance and  training  programs  to  help  Im- 
prove the  skills  of  professionals  and  other 
personnel  In  such  Institutions.  We  find  that 
people  managing  educational  and  rehablll- 
tttiion  programs  are  not  always  up  to  date  on 
what  can  and  should  be  done.  We  wUl  also  be 
continuing  our  efforts  to  create  more  com- 
munity programs  so  that  these  children  will 
not  have  to  be  sent  to  such  facilities. 

The  process  of  reconstructing  the  lives  of 
institutionalized  children  wUl  be  difficult, 
tiud  costly.  It  wUl  take  time.  Yotir  bill  of 
rights  Is  a  good  beginning. 

Department  or  Health,  Educa- 
tion. AND  Welfahe,  OrriOE  or 
Education. 

April  28.  1972. 
To:  Dr.  Edwin  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  Associate  Com- 
missioner, BEH. 
Prom:  R.  Paul  Thompson,  Policy  and  Proce- 

diu-es  Officer,  ABB. 
Subject:  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  Mentally  Re- 
tarded. 
The  "BUI  of  Rights  far  the  Mentally  Re- 
tarded" iMr.  Javlts,  AprU  10,  1972)  is  a  very 
comprehensive  piece  of  legislation  which  pro- 
^.-Ides  humane  care,  treatment,  and  protection 
of  the  mentally  retarded  in  residential  facu- 
lties, and  for  the  development  of  regional,  and 
communlly  programs  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded which  Include  the  Integration  of  such 
residential  facilltlee.  There  Is  evidence  of 
considerable  expertise  In  the  writing  of  the 
bin.  In  general,  it  Is  a  csareftUly  worded  docu- 
ment, establishing  strict  standards  for  resi- 
dential services,  leaving  little  to  chance  or 
imagination  with  the  exception  of  the  edu- 
cational component.  OlDservatlous  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

TlTliX    XI 

Part  A — State  Strategy  Planning:  Provides 
for  a  review  of  all  existing  State  plans  con- 
cerned with  providing  services  and  programs 
for  the  mentally  retarded.  Emphasizes  co- 
ordination of  existing  facUlUes.  Provides  not 
to  exceed  $300,000  per  institution  to  cover 
costs  of  administering  and  operating  demon- 
stration faculties  and  training  programs  for 
MR. 

Part  B — Delivery  of  Mental  Retardation 
Programs  and  Services:  Requires  develop- 
ment of  a  State  plan,  which  Includes  the  des- 
ignation of  a  State  planning  and  advisory 
council.  I  would  recommend  that  membership 
on  this  council  must  Include  the  Stat*  Direc- 
tor of  Special  Education  and  Stale  Adminis- 
trator of  the  PL  89-313  program.  (See  Sec. 
1103(2)) 

Part  C — Standards  for  Residential  Facilities 
for  the  Mentally  Retarded:  DetaUed  and  ade- 
quate. No  suggestions. 

Sec.  1124.  Slgnlfloant — "No  Individual 
whose  needs  cannot,  be  met  by  the  facility 
shall  be  admitted  to  it.  " 

Sec.  1126. — Excellent — "The  residential  fa- 
cility shall  admit  only  residents  who  have 
had  a  comprehensive  evaluation  .  .  .  by  sui 
appropriately  constituted  interdisciplinary 
team." 

Sec.  1127(c).  Significant — "There  shall  be 
a  regular,  at  least  annual,  Joint  review  of 
the  status  of  each  resident  by  all  relevant 
personnel  .  . 

Sec.  11S2.  Provides  regulations  concerning 
staff  training,  and  Inservlce  training  for  em- 
ployees who  have  not  achieved  the  ~3eslred 


level  of  competence.  Specifies  use  of  modwn 
educational  media  equipment  and  develop- 
ment of  working  relations  with  nearby  col- 
leges and  universities. 

Sec.  1155(a).  Specifies  living  component* 
or  groups  or  residents. 

Sec.  ii5S(b).  Indicates  that  residents  who 
are  mobile  nonambulatory,  deaf,  blind,  epi- 
leptic, and  so  forth,  shall  be  Integrated  with 
peers  of  comparable  social  and  intellectual 
development  and  shall  not  be  segregated  on 
the  basis  of  their  handicaps.  This  seenu 
idealistic  but  not  necessarUy  practical  in  aU 
cases.  I.e..  persons  who  are  deaf  probably 
should  not  be  placed  with  residents  who  are 
blind,  since  communication  barriers  could 
easily  arise. 

Chapter    3 — Professional    and    Special    Pro- 
grams and  Services 

Sec.  1159.  Specifies  that  individuals  pro- 
viding professional  and  special  programs  and 
services  to  residents  include  those  in  edu- 
cation; library  services:  music,  art,  dance  and 
other  activity  therapies;  occupational 
therapy;  and  vocational  rehabilitation.  I 
would  suggest  the  addition  of  "Vocational 
Education  and  Vocational  HablUtatlon  (a« 
contrasted  to  vocational  rehabilitation ) . 

Sec.  1163.  Concentrates  on  educational 
services,  indicating  that  such  services,  "de- 
fined as  deliberate  attempts  to  facilitate  the 
intellectual,  sensorimotor,  and  affective  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  shall  be  avaU- 
able  to  all  residents  regardless  of  chronologi- 
cal age,  degree  of  retardation,  or  accompany- 
ing disabilities  or  handicaps."  Could  more 
clearly  state  that  not  only  will  such  services 
be  made  available,  but  that  all  residents,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  be  enrolled 
or  included,  in  such  programs. 

Sec.  1166.  Deals  with  Library  Services. 
Very  adequate. 

Subchapter  IX — Physical  and  Occupation- 
al Therapy  Services.  Specifies  that  physical 
and  occupational  therapy  be  provided,  or 
made  avaUable  to.  residents  on  a  continuing 
basis,  as  needed.  Very  adequate. 

Subchapter  X— Psychological  Services.  Pro- 
vides for  both  direct  and  Indirect  psychologi- 
cal services.  Appropriate  and  seems  to  be 
comprehensive. 

Subchapter  XI — Recreation  Services.  Spec- 
ifies quite  complete  recreational  services  for 
each  resident,  which  includes  a  variety  of 
activities  such  as  outings,  performances  in 
dramatic  or  musical  productions,  camping, 
team  and  lead-up  activities,  individual  and 
dual  sports,  hobbies,  etc.  Specifies  provision 
of  "opportunities  to  use  leisure  time  in  ac- 
tivities of  the  resident's  own  choosing  In  an 
informal  salting  under  minimal  supervision." 
This  subchapter  appears  to  be  excellent. 

Subchapter  XIII — Social  Sertnces.  Specifies 
that  social  services  shall  be  a\"allable  to 
residents  and  their  families,  and  shall  so 
be  provided,  directly  and  indirectly.  Com- 
prehensive. 

Subchapter  XIV — Speech  Pathology  and 
.iudiology  Sertnces.  Well  designed;  there  seem 
to  be  no  problems  with  this  subchapter. 

Subchapter  XV — Vocatfonal  Rehabilttation 
Services.  This  subchapter  could  be  reviewed 
critically  to  determine  if  all  necessary  aspects 
of  a  comprehensive  vocational  education 
and/ or  career  education  program  are  in- 
cluded. Seems  oriented  principally  to  reha- 
bilitation rather  than  habilitation  or  initia- 
tory training.  (".  .  .  services  which  Includes 
the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  imple- 
mentation of  those  programs  that  wUl  ensure 
the  optimal  development  or  restoration  of 
each  resident,  physically,  psychologically,  so- 
cially, and  vocationally.") 

Chapter  5 — Research 
This  chapter  charges  the  administration 
and  the  staff  to  encourage  research  activity. 
This  chapter  might  be  strengthened  to  as- 
sure that  research  activities  are  in  fact  con- 
ducted, and  that  funds  are  made  available 
for  such  studies.  The  apparent  permissive- 
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aess  of  this  chapter  could  result  In  no  re- 
^arch  oeiug  conducted. 

Chapter  8—De1initio7U 

Significant  definition— "Resident"  means 
the  gei.eral  term  used  In  the  standards  to 
refer' 'o  an  individual  who  receives  service 
from  :i  residential  faculty,  ichether  or  not 
such  individual  is  actually  in  residence  in 
tht  faciliiy.-  Hovi-ever,  a  residential  facility 
mav  u-^e  the  term  "resident"  to  refer  only 
to  "those  individuals  actually  in  residence, 
and  may  thus  dlstlr.gulsh  between  resident 
and  nonresident  recipients  of  Its  services. 
Summary    Statement 

This  Is  a  most  significant  piece  of  legis- 
lation, designed  to  ensure  quality  services 
to  the  mentally  retarded.  It  Is  particularly 
sirone  m  the  medical  health,  social  services, 
therapy,  and  residential  living  services. 
.\reas  'p<-'-'«it>'y  needing  strengthening  in- 
clude the  educational,  vocational  educa- 
tional and  research  components. 

Mr.  Robert  Gettings.  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Coordinators  of  State  Programs 
lor  M:-ntal  Retardation,  has  indicated  to 
me  tiiat  he  feels  the  bill  exceeds  the  neces- 
sar\-  detail  for  a  law  His  preference,  which 
apparel !tlv  reflects  the  thinking  of  many 
m  his  a.ssociatlon.  would  be  to  have  a  less 
restrictive  and  comprehensive  law.  with  the 
minute  detaUs  being  spelled  out  In  policy 
statement,  regulations,  etc.  Such  state- 
ments would  lend  themselves  more  readUy 
to  changes  as  might  be  dictated  by  time 
and   place. 

."Association  foe  Chiujren  With 
Retarded  Mental  Development, 
Inc., 

NeiL-  York,  N.Y.,  May  8,  1972. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
Neu:  York.  N.Y. 

Deak  Senator  jAvrrs:  Please  accept  our 
thanks  for  sanding  us  a  copy  of  your  "BUI 
of  Rights  for  the  Mentally  Retarded.'" 

At  your  request  we  are  going  to  review 
this  proposed  legislation  and  if  we  have  any 
recommendations  we  will  communicate  them 
to  Mr.  J.  Cutler. 

Of  course,  we  will  also  alert  our  member- 
ship and  all  Interested  friends  and  profes- 
sionals In  the  field  about  your  blU.  May  we 
suggest  that  at  the  time  you  feel  we  can 
be  of  additional  help  in  ensuring  adoption 
of  your  bUl,  wotild  you  alert  us  and  I  am 
sure  we  can  get  many  people  to  use  their 
good  offices  for  this  purpose?  AU  of  us  rec- 
ognize the  unquestionable  need  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  adopt  a  stance  which 
wlU  guarantee  the  elimination  of  conditions 
which  treat  our  chUdren  in  an  Inhuman 
way.  We  are  with  you  in  this,  all  the  way. 
Ida  Rappaport, 
Executive   Director. 

Assocl^tion  foe  Children  With 
Retarded  Mental  Development, 
Inc., 

New  York,  n.Y..  May  31.  1972. 
Mr.  Jay  Cutler. 

Minority  Counsel  to  the  Senate  Health  Sub- 
committee, Neto  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Cutler:  Early  last  month  we  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  proposed  "Bill  of  Riphis 
for  the  Mentally  Retarded."  to  be  introduced 
by  Senator  Javlts.  We  have  examined  the  BUI 
In  Its  entirety  tuafi.  find  It  to  b«  an  outstand- 
ing document  covering  every  aspect  of  the 
need  for  continuity  of  care  and  concern  of 
the  rights  of  the  mentally  retarded. 

In  the  covering  letter  you  encouraged  com- 
ments and  suggestions  on  this  proposed 
legislation.  We  wish  to  offer  some  recom- 
mendations which  do  not  alter  in  any  way 
the  Intent  of  the  "Bill  of  Rights."  but  we 
hope  you  will  accept  them  in  the  friendly 
spirit  In  which  they  are  being  offered.  In- 


asmuch as  there  are  a  numt)er  of  comments, 
we  thought  It  would  be  appropriate  to  list 
them  on  a  separate  sheet  relating  speclfioaUy 
to  the  sections  of  the  BlU  directly  involved. 
Please  understand  that  we  do  not  Intend 
to  be  the  ultimate  experts  on  ail  phases  of 
this  kind  of  legislation  and  so,  perhaps  some 
of  our  suggestions  may  not  be  completely  ap- 
propriate from  everybody's  viewpoint.  But, 
you  invited  us  and  we  are  taking  the  liberty 
of  advising  you  to  the  best  of  our  experience 
and  ability. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harrt  Kamish, 
Director,  Public  and  Human  Relations. 

Association  for  Children  With 
Retarded  Mental  Dbvelopmxnt,  Inc., 

NeiB  York,  S.Y.,  May  31,  1972. 
Comments  and  Suggestions  Sknator  Jacob 
K.  Javits'  "Bnx  ot  Rights  for  th«  ISxxt- 

TALLY  RETAEDKD" 

introduction  under  subhead  "a  bill" 
Include  in  the  first  sentence,  "to  provide 
for  the  human  care  .  .  ."  education  and  train- 
ing. 

In  same  Introduction  foUowlng  "seek  to 
minimize  inappropriate  admissions  .  .  ."  and 
to  maximize  necessary  admissions. 

At  the  end  of  same  Section,  foUowlng  "in- 
tegration and  such  facilities  .  .  ."  ichich  pro- 
vide for  a  full  spectrum  of  necessary  serv- 
ices to  the  mentally  retarded  in  facilities 
conducted  and  administered  by  public  and 
voluntary  agencies. 

PART   B,    PACK    8,    LINX    6 

Specific  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
inclTision  of  parents  of  the  mentally  retarded 
in  the  membership  of  a  planning  and  ad- 
visory council. 

PACE  11,  LINE  le-ao 

Again,  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
specific  inclusion  of  parents  on  the  National 
Advisory  Council. 

PAGE    12,    LINE    2 

Parents  should  be  definitely  specified   as 


the  consumers  of  siu:h  services. 

PAGE     12.    LINE    5-14 

The  Council  should  be  required  to  make 
on-the-sp)ot  sun-eys  on  examinations  and  fa- 
culties. 

CHAPTER    1,    PAGE    13 

Line  6, — Sec.  1110  (a)  to  read  "the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  the  residential  facility  for  the 
mentally  retarded  ■hereinafter  to  be  coiled 
the  facility'  shall  be  to  foster  those  be- 
haviors that  maximize  the  human  quaiities 
of  the  resident  increase  the  adaptability  and 
development  ..." 

■■(b)" — this  section  relating  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  normalization  should  be  clarified 
beyond  the  professional  terms  tised  -Alth  spe- 
cifics. 

"Sec.  1111."  We  have  been  grappling  for 
years  with  tlie  development  of  name.s  for 
such  facilities  which  would  eliminate  "men- 
taUy  retarded"  in  Its  title.  Up  to  the  present, 
thebest  we  could  come  up  are  eupheniitir^-. 
We  believe,  any  effort  to  avoid  retardation 
as  a  descriptive  term  is  an  illusion. 

CHAPTER    1.    PAGE    13,   LINE    20 

Residents — additionally  be  referred  to  as 
clients  and  trainees. 

CHAPTER    1.    PACE    14,    LINE    13 

••(c)" — The  words  normal  activities  should 
be  changed  to  activities  suitable  to  their 
capabilities. 

LINE    16 

"le)" — There  should  be  a  more  specific 
definition  of  the  responsible  agencies  and 
population  of  the  community. 

PAGE      15.     LINE     19 

••(6)" — Sheltered  employment  In  regtUar 
Indtistry,  among  non-retarded  workers,  from 


our  experience,  is  not  a  realizable  goal.  Shel- 
tered employment,  as  -^e  know  it.  refers  to 
work  opportunities  provided  for  the  train- 
able mentaUy  retarded  person  who.  whUe  not 
having  the  development  necessary  for  com- 
petitive Industry,  can  stUl  ftmctiou  In  a  work 
training  and  work  activities  environment  Of 
covir»e,  in  exceptional  cases  some  persons  In 
this  category  may  be  able  to  hold  down  lobs 
in  gainful  employment,  but  this  is  not  gen- 
erally the  case.  We  find,  for  example,  a  grow- 
ing accretion  In  our  own  workshops  of  those 
who  can  function  and  perform  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  :n  a  sheltered  setting  but 
would  find  it  difficult  to  perform  ..n  outside 
Industry, 

PACE     IS.    LINE     12 

■•(3)" — Provision  to  be  made  specifically 
for  trusteeships  for  residents  described  In 
this  Section.  New  York  State  has  developed 
good  guidelines  in  this  respect. 

PAGE     25.     LINE     14 

■Sec.  1122."— Parents  should  be  included 
specifically  as  participants. 

PAGE     25,     LINE     17 

••(I)" — Parents  and  surrogates  of  residents 
should  be  specifically  included  on  the  policy 

making  or  governing  Board. 

PAGE     25.     LINE     2  2 

'•(2)"— We  retonunend  that  aU  faculties 
have  governing  Boards. 

PACE     27.     LINE     16 

"(13)  •■ — A  mechanism  for  advocacy  for  all 
residents  should  be  specifically  spelled  out. 

PAGE     29.     LINE     22 

■,di' — ■Why  the  emphasis  on  admissions 
as  temporary  .  .  .  especiaUy,  in  view  of  the 
:aci  that  severely  and  profoundly  retarded 
clients  require  permanent  placement 

PAGE     33,     LINE      18 

••(1)  •■—Recommend  that  autopsies  be  per- 
formed only  with  the  permission  of  the  next 

of  kin  or  legal  guardian. 

PAGE   36,  LINE    7 

"(d)"— Recommend    psychological    assess- 
ment be  a  necessan-  part  of  all  personnel  ap- 
plications, not  only    '■a-here  indicated"  . 
full  knowledge  of  aU  personnel  Is  desirable. 

PACE    37,  LINE   7 

Sec.  1132"  (a) — Add  after  first  word  on 
Lliie  7  "employment  .  .  ."  add  the  following 
words  and  paid  prevailing  rales  nhen  po- 
viding  such  seri'ices. 

PAGE    37,    LINE    15 

"(4)" — Recommend  this  line  read,  are 
adequately  reimbursed." 

PAGE    4  2.    LINE     IX 

"(e)" — The  word  non-retarded  In  the 
context  of  this  Section  is  unrealistic.  Anyone 
famUlar  with  the  rhythm  of  life  of  the  men- 
taUy retarded  must  recognize  the  special 
needs  of  this  population  and  the  ways  In 
which  they  can  enloy  their  lives  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  capabilities.  To  attempt  to  cast 
this  m  a  form  where  It  •'shall  resemble  the 
cultural  norm"  for  chronologlcal-age  peers 
who  are  non-retarded  is  reaching  very  far. 

PAGE  45,   LINE   8 

"(n)" — It  Is  recommended  that  require- 
ment be  Included  that  reports  be  made  regu- 
larly to  faculty  heads  on  incidences  of  use  of 

restraint. 

PAGE    46.    LINE    15 

"(p)" — Recommend  that  this  sub-section 
have  an  addition  as  follows,  "all  use  of  chemi- 
cal restraint  shall  be  approved  by  appropri- 
ate facility  supervisors  under  the  direct  ord- 
ers of  a  physician. 

PACE    SI,   LINE    21 

"(d)" — Recommend  after  the  first  two 
words,  "effective  procedures  .  .  ."  consistent 
with  State,  Municipal,  and/or  other  local 
regulations. 
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PAGE   53,   UNE    1 

"(2)" — Recommend  facility  staff  discuss 
clothing  needs  and  problems  with  parents 
or  guardians  wherever  feasible 

PACE   58.   LINE   6 

Recommend  addUion  of  a  sub-section 
(f) — facility  staff  shall  periodically  dUcuaa 
with  parents  or  guardian  of  residents  all  liv- 
ing  unit   problems." 

PAGE    100.    LINE    23 

"Sec.  1167" — Recommend  that  all  mem- 
bers of  'he  medical  statT  be  qualified  as  medi- 
cally competent  to  perform  duties  In  the  fol- 
lowing sub-sections  1.  2  and  3. 

While  provision  is  made  for  the  retrularlz- 
ing  if  atalT-resldent  relationships.  It  Is  rec- 
ommended that  explicit  provision  be  made 
for  parent-Kuardlan  relationships  with  the 
facility's  staff  There  should  be  defined  the 
avenues  of  approach  to  staff  )n  various  levels 
and  also  provision  for  periodic  dlsci'.fwlons  of 
resident  problems  with  those  in  the  family 
wiio  relat*  Immediately  to  such  residents. 


Association  por  the  Help  or 

RjrrARDEO     CHILDRrK, 

Sew   York,  NY.  June  12.  1972. 
Mr.  Jat  Cutlxk, 

Minority  Counsel  to  the  Senate  Health  Sub- 
mittee,   W^hington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  CtrrLER:  I  have  reviewed  Senator 
Javita'     Bill  of  Rights  for  the  Mentally  Re- 
tarded. "  and  I  would  like  to  assure  you  of 
my  complete  support  of  this  fine  legislation. 
P!e&s«  advise  me  when  It   Is  Introduced  so 
that  I  can  Inform  our  members. 
Sincerely, 

I.   Joseph   Harris. 
Executive   Director. 


American  Peoeration'  or  Labor 
AND  Congress  or  Industriai,  Or- 
ganizations, 

Washington,  D  C,  June  2,  1972. 
Hon.    Jacob   K.   Javits, 
U  S    Senate, 
Washington.    DC. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  I  am  replying  to 
your  letter  Inviting  comments  on  your  pro- 
posed 'bill  of  rights  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded." The  mentally  retarded  are  a  ne- 
i^lected  minority  which  rarely  receive  the 
treatment  which  other  citizens  take  for 
granted.  It  is  essential  that  the  rights  of 
these  too  often  forgotten  Americans  be  pro- 
tected. 

Althoukjh  :he  .\FL-CIO  may  not  be  In  full 
agreement  with  e^en,-  provision  of  your  bill. 
In  i^eneral,  the  bill  represents  a  major  step 
forward  toward  the  Kf>al  of  fullv  protecting 
•he  rights  of  millions  of  handicapped  i^ltl-^ 
zens  of  whom  the  mentally  retarded  are  the 
most  vulnerable.  7our  bill  will  do  much  to 
stimulate  informed  public  debate  and  action 
to  guarantee  the  rlEhts  of  these  Innocent 
victims  of  heredity,  disease  and  accidents. 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  Yotjng, 

Assistant  Director. 
Department  of  Legislation. 

Dixon  State  School, 
Dixon,  III.,  May  18. 1972. 
Hon    Jacob  K.  Javits, 
('  S  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Se.vator  jAvrrs:  Mr  T.  K.  Taylor 
of  the  Accreditation  Council  for  Facilities 
'.or  the  Mentally  Retarded,  has  generously 
rihared  with  us  a  '"opy  of  your  proposed  BUI 
of  Rights  for  the  Mentallv  Retarded. 

-fs  a  superintendent  of  a  2,700  bed  facility 
sen.ing  the  mentally  retarded  of  all  ages  and 
all  handicapping  conditions,  may  I  .state 
that  this  is  the  most  exciting,  promising, 
encouraging  and  all -encompassing  proposal 


that  has  ever  been  made.  You  are  obviously 
well  acquainted  with  the  tremendous  needs 
and  problems  that  exist  in  the  field  of  resi- 
dential care  for  the  mentally  retarded.  Your 
prop>o6al  will  do  much  to  "provide  for  the 
humane  care,  treatment,  hablUtatlon  and 
protection  of  the  mentally  retarded  In  resi- 
dential facilities." 

I.  my  colleagues,  and  the  parents  of  our 
residents  can  only  hope  and,  Indeed,  pray 
that  your  proposed  Bill  be  enacted  and  Im- 
plemented in  the  very  near  future. 

We  are,  Indeed,  most  grateful. 
Sincerely, 

Davto  Bdelson, 
Superintendent . 

Department  or  Mental  Htoienx, 

.4  J  bony,  N.Y.,  May  9,  1972. 
Mr.  Jay  Cutler. 

l^inority  Counsel,  Senate  Health  S-ubcommit- 
tee,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cutler:  Senator  Javits  asked  me 
In  his  May  1  letter  to  comment  on  his  re- 
vised "Bin  of  Rights  for  the  Mentally  Re- 
tarded" which  he  plans  to  Introduce  this 
month. 

I  understand  that  you  have  already  had 
an  opportunity  to  exchange  Ideas  on  this 
blU  last  Friday  with  FYed  Qrunberg,  our 
Deputy  Commissioner  for  Mental  Retarda- 
tion and  Children's  Services. 

I  certainly  appreciate  Senator  Javits'  ef- 
forts to  provide  Federal  legislation  to  In- 
crease the  quality  of  residential  care  for  the 
retarded  and  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
community  services  which  will  Integrate  res- 
idential care.  However,  I  am  apprehensive 
about  the  impact  of  the  Bill  on  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Act. 

Although  the  level  of  funding  does  not  re- 
fiect  the  Importance  of  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Act,  this  legislation  also  stimu- 
lates the  Statewide  plans  for  comprehensive 
community  services  for  the  developmentally 
disabled.  Including  the  mentally  retarded. 

Both  have  similar  purposes  and  both  In- 
clude the  mentally  retarded  In  their  tar- 
get group.  I  would  anticipate  not  only  du- 
plication, but  also  conflict  In  having  two 
Councils  In  each  state,  as  well  as  at  the  Na- 
tional level,  both  developing  plans  and  pol- 
icies for  services  for  the  retarded. 

I  am  very  much  In  accord  with  the  intent 
of  Senator  Javits'  "Bill  of  Rights  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded",  and  with  Its  excellent 
provisions  for  providing  better  services  for 
our  retarded  citizens.  However,  I  do  feel  that 
the  effectiveness  of  both  the  Bill  and  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Act  would  be  In- 
creased If  some  mechanism  were  developed 
for  Integrating  and  coordinating  the  two. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
comment   on   Senator   Javits'   much-needed 
BUI.  Fiease  call  either  me  or  I>r.  Orunberg 
If  we  can  be  of  further  help. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alak  D.  Miller,  M.D., 

Commissioner. 


Federation  or  Parents  Organiza- 
tions POR  THE  New  York  State 
Mental    Institutions, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  June  S,  1972. 
Mr.  Jay  Cutler, 

Minority  Counsel  to  the  Senate  Health  Sub- 
co-mmittee,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Jay:    Here    are    some    comments    on 
Senator  Javits'  bill. 

On  the  whole,  except  for  the  minimal 
amount  of  money  envisioned  to  help  do  the 
Job,  this  bin  is  the  best  one  I've  ever  seen.  I 
hope  I  can  be  of  some  help  In  seeing  that  It 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land. 
Sincerely. 

Max  Schneier, 

Chairman. 


Federation  op  Parents  Org,\niza- 

TION8   FOR  the  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Mental   iNSTmTnoNs 

New   York,  NY.,  June  5,  1972. 
Senator  Jacob  Javits. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Javfts:  I  have  reviewed 
your  bill  in  the  U.S.  Senate  regarding  the 
mentally  retarded.  I  fl.nd  yovir  bill  excellent 
and  very  far  reaching.  There  are  some  points 
of  confusion  and  perhaps  a  alight  degree 
of  disagreement.  They  are  us  follows: 

Page  6,  lines  19  and  23  .  .  .  These  sums 
are  very  low  and  would  not  cure  the  Ills  of 
the    New    York    State    Institutions. 

Page  7,  line  12  .  .  .  Talks  about  "such 
sums  as  are  necessary"  but  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  "such  sums"  will  not  materialize  unless 
explicitly    appropriated. 

Page  8,  line  4  .  .  .  One-third  consumer 
representation  would  not  be  enough  for  ellec- 
tlve  counter  control. 

Page  8.  lUies  20  and  21  .  .  .  Who  will  sup- 
port the  community  services?  State  or  the 
Federal  Oovernnient? 

Page  9,  Line  5  ...  If  the  Federal  Qovera- 
meni  pays  75 'v  ,  that  would  be  excellent!  But 
previous  sections  of  the  bill  indicate  a  much 
lower  percentage   i  $30,000,000. ) 

Page  10,  lines  15  and  19  .  .  .  Sounds  great! 
A  real  prod  to  action. 

Page  12,  line  3  .  .  .  Why  will  the  Federal 
Advisory  body  be  mostly  consumers,  and  the 
state   body   be   mostly  providers? 

The  standards  which  are  described  In  the 
remainder  of  the  bill  are  excellent.  In  order 
for  New  Y'ork  State  to  meet  these  standards. 
It  will  have  to  "shufHe"  the  deck  of  their  pro- 
gram and  redeal  It. — It  would  mean  a  total 
change!  My  only  concern  is  that  this  may 
not  be  enforced,  especially  If  only  $30,000,000 
is  appropriated. 

I  heartily  endorse  this  bill  and  would  like 
to  testify  on  its  behalf,  if  that  Is  possible. 

Thanks   again  for   all   of   your   efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  retarded.  I  hope  that  the  same 
will  be  done  for  the  mentally  111. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Max  Schneier, 

Chairman. 

Federation  of  Parents  Organiza- 
tions FOR  THE  New  York  State 
Mental  Institttions, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  June  5, 1972. 
Senator  Jacob  Javits, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits  :  I  have  reviewed  your 
bin  In  the  U.S.  Senate  regarding  the  men- 
tally retarded.  I  find  your  bill  exceUent  and 
very  far  reaching.  There  are  some  points  of 
coELfusion  and  perhaps  a  slight  degree  of 
disagreement.  They  are  as  follows: 

Page  6,  lines  19  and  22.  .  .  .  These  sums 
are  very  low  and  would  not  cure  the  Ills  of 
the  New  York  State  Institutions. 

Page  7,  line  12.  .  .  .  Talks  about  "such 
sums  as  are  necessary"  but  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  "such  sums"  wlU  not  materialize  unless 
explicitly  appropriated. 

Page  8,  line  4.  .  .  .  One-third  consumer 
representation  would  not  be  enough  for  effec- 
tive counter  control. 

Page  8.  lines  20  and  21.  .  .  .  Who  will  sup- 
port the  community  services?  State  or  the 
Federal  Qovemment? 

Page  9,  line  6.  ...  If  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  pays  76%,  that  would  be  excellent  I 
But  previous  sections  of  the  biU  indicate  a 
much  lower  percentage  ($30,000,000.) 

Page  10,  lines  15  and  19.  .  .  .  Sounds  great! 
A  real  prod  to  action. 

Page  12,  line  3.  .  .  .  Why  will  the  Federal 
advisory  body  be  mostly  consumers,  and  the 
state  body  be  mostly  providers? 
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The  standards  which  are  described  in  the 
rtsmainder  of  the  bill  are  excellent.  In  order 
for  New  York  State  to  meet  these  standarda. 
rwill  have  to  "shuffle"  the  deck  of  their 
nroKram  and  redeal  It.— It  would  mean  a 
iotal  change!  My  only  conoem  is  that  this 
may  not  be  enforced,  especially  if  only  •30.- 
nno  000   is  appropriated 

I'heartllv  endorse  this  bill  and  would  like 
to  testify  on  Its  behalf,  if  that  is  possible. 

Thanks  again  for  all  of  your  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  retarded.  I  hope  that  the  same 
will  be  done  for  the  mentally  iU. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Max  Schneier,  Chairman. 

THE  John  F.  Kennedy  iNSTrrvTE 

for  HaBILITATION  of  THE  MEN- 
TALLY AND  PHYSICALLY  HANDI- 
CAPPED  CHILD, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  May  9,  1972. 
Mr  Jay  Cutler, 

'Minority  Counsel  to  the  Senate  Health  Sub- 
committee, Washington.  D.C. 
DEAR  Mr.  Cutler:  I  recently  received  a 
letter  from  Senator  Javits  and  a  copy  of  the 
BiU  which  outlines  the  provision  of  humane 
care  treatment,  hablUtatlon,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  mentaUy  retarded  in  residen- 
tial laciUtles. 

I  was  extremely  Impressed  by  the  scope  of 
this  BUI.  Such  a  comprehensive,  obviously 
well-searched  BUI  for  updating  of  our  resi- 
dential faculties  a.  of  course,  long  overdue. 
I  certainly  should  lUie  to  compliment  you 
and  the  staff  who  were  responsible  for  com- 
pendlne  such  an  encompassing  BUl. 

I  should  like  to  make  .several  comments 
about  this  BUI.  after  reading  it  several  times 
and  with  some  experience  in  the  field.  I 
should  hope  that  my  comments  and  criti- 
cisms are  taken  In  a  truly  constructive  sense. 
In  the  preamble  of  the  BUl.  it  is  very 
clearly  suggested  that  efforts  should  be  made 
to  "seek  to  minimize  inappropriate  admis- 
sions to  residential  facilities".  It  Is  my  feel- 
ing that  much  of  what  is  alluded  to  In  this 
BUl  would  be  geared  to  the  educably  retarded 
Individual.  As  you  are  aware,  most  institu- 
tions in  this  country  that  deal  with  the  re- 
tarded have  many  inappropriate  admissions 
In  which  I  would  Include  the  educably  re- 
tarded. It  Is  my  feeling  that  small  units  for 
these  individuals  would  be  most  functional 
for  them  If  they  were  oreanlzed  within  the 
respective  communities. 

On  Page  15  of  the  BUl.  It  is  mentioned 
that  residents  should  be  Integrated  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  with  the  general 
population.  Attendance  In  classes  or  pro- 
grams within  regular  schools,  attending 
places  of  worship,  using  community  resources 
for  swimming  and  bowling,  and  so  on.  as  well 
as  shonplng  In  stores  and  gainful  employment 
are  all  things  that  I  would  think  would  be 
most  anropo  to  the  educably  retarded.  In  ad- 
dition,"on  Page  28,  in  the  subchapter  entitled 
number  ni,  there  are  regulatlon.s  as  to  ad- 
mission and  release.  Once  again,  I  was  unable 
to  find  any  wording  that  might  dissuade  the 
admission  of  the  mUdly  retarded  to  an  Insti- 
tution. 

I  have  said  all  this  because  X  feel  that 
most  Institutions,  many  of  which  are  good, 
spend  most  of  their  efforts,  both  from  the 
sen'lce  standpoint  and  professionally,  to  the 
habUltatlon  of  the  mildly  retarded.  These  are 
the  people  that  need  it  the  lea.st  I  think  with 
a  minimum  of  professional  guidance  and 
good  residential  faculties  within  the  com- 
munity these  people  can  be  habilitated  with 
ease 

I.  therefore,  would  concern  myself  more 
with  the  moderately  and  severely  retarded. 
I  think  that  all  of  the  services  and  profes- 
Blonsl  Input  that  has  been  described  in  this 
Bill  should  be  guided  towards  the  diagnosis, 
management,  and  habUltatlon  of  these  In- 
dividuals. 

The  description  of  the  goals  of  the  pro- 
fessionals working  with  the  retarded  in  this 


Bin  Is  trulv  outstanding.  My  one  concern  Is 
as  follows:' When  so  many  different  profes- 
sionals are  working  with  the  retarded,  often- 
times sight  is  lost  of  the  goal,  and  various 
services  that  should  have  been  applied  are 
not   I  should  like  to  suggest  to  you  an  alter- 
native. After  a  resident  has  been  known  to 
the  staff  for  some  time,  perhaps  one  month, 
a  total  hablUtatlon  conference  could  be  held. 
This  might  set  forth  the  goals  for  that  In- 
dividuttl.  At  this  time,  perhaps  one  or  two 
major   managers  could  be  named   for  that 
individual.  For  example,  a  cerebral   pAlsled 
patient  who  is  retarded  might  benefit  from 
,11    education.    i2i    physical    therapy     and 
(3)    vocational    training.    If    these    services 
then  have  the  responsibility  or  are  the  main 
manager    for    that    resident,    they    may    as- 
sume   the    regponalblUty    of    having    under 
services  for  that  resident  whenever  it  seems 
appropriate,    such    as    hearing    and    speech, 
religion,  social  services,   and   so  on.   It  has 
been  my  experience  that  with  many  differ- 
ent   disciplines   concerned    with   a   resident, 
oftentimes  very  little  is  accomplished  unless 
there  Is  a  major  manager  or  two 

I  should  also  like  to  suggest  that  resi- 
dential facilities  for  the  retarded  make  every 
effort  to  share  facilities.  I  feel  best  qualified 
to  comment  on  the  professional  services  as- 
pects. I  am  convinced  that  a  resident  of  a 
residential  facility  would  get  much  better 
diagnostic  service  if  he  had  a  complicated 
problem.  If  this  were  to  be  done  in  a  liospltal 
setting,  for  example,  which  had  great  ex- 
pertise m  the  metabolic  and  or  anatomic 
diagnosis  of  a  particular  problem.  T'..1b  would 
prevent  the  Installation  of  costly  eqvlpment 
and  so  on  in  many  institutions.  The  .nvestl- 
gatlon  period  may  last  for  only  a  few  days  at 
which  time  the  individual  would  reassume 
his  residency  in  the  Institution  from  whence 
he  came.  All  information  that  was  gained  at 
the  consultation  unit  could  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  the  institution.  In  this  faahlon,  I 
truly  believe  that  the  costs  for  diagnosis 
could  be  kept  down  and  probably  the  relia- 
bility of  the  tests  would  be  greater. 

On  Page  24.  line  19.  iH)  number  with 
convulsive  disorders,  grouped  by  level  of 
seizure  control.  I  think  it  would  be  more 
meaningful,  particularly  for  research  pur- 
poses to  have  that  sentence  read  "number 
with  convulsive  disorders,  grouped  by  level 
of  seizure  control,  and  type  of  seizure  '. 

On  Page  77.  line  10,  General  anesthesia 
facilities  for  dental  care  shall  be  available. 
I  would  disagree  with  this  concept.  I  am 
concerned  about  major  dental  and  medical 
surgical  activities  occurring  m  any  institu- 
tion that  does  not  have  a  good  operating 
room,  cardiac  massage  unit,  cardiac  arrest 
unit,  including  anesthetist  available.  I  think 
we  are  asking  for  trouble  if  general  anes- 
thesia Is  to  be  encouraged  in  facilities  that 
do  not  have  excellent  medical  backup  What 
would  one  do  if  there  was  a  cardiac  arrest' 
Would  the  appropriate  drugs  and  personnel. 
including  any  surgeons,  be  on  hand?  Once 
again.  I  think  that  you  should  consider 
making  arrangements  for  any  major  dental 
or  medical  and  or  surgical  services  for  your 
residents  at  weU-equipped.  established  hos- 
pital and  or  dental  units. 

In  the  nursing  section,  particularly  page 
110,  line  17.  which  states  "formulatlnE  the 
policies  irovernlng  the  research  In  the  fa- 
cility". I  would  suggest  that  nursing  might 
take  part  In  governing  research  policies,  but 
certainly  In  consultation  with  others  in  the 
unit.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  research 
in  anv  facUitv  Is  done  by  those  who  have 
the  most  expertise,  whether  they  are  nurses. 
physicians,  or  psychologists. 

On  page  115.  line  9,  (C) .  I  wonder  whether 
the  sentence  should  not  begin  with  noting 
rather  than  nothing. 

The  section  on  Subchapt.er  vni— Phar- 
macy Services,  beginlnng  on  page  112,  Is 
Indeed  very  comprehensive.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  plea,   however,   in   your  regulations 


for  including  a  sentence  or  two  on  the  safety 
oackaglng  of  medications  that  are  given  to 
the  famines  of  the  residents  or  residents 
themselves,  t Poison  Prevenuon  Packaging 
Kct  of  19701  I  think  that  younger  residents 
of  institutions  may  be  readily  exposed  to 
various  medications  if  left  in  drawers  or  on 
top  of  deeks  of  older  residents  Unless  these 
are  safetr-packaged.  I  would  be  concerned 
Pbout  the  posslbUitv  of  accidental  poisonings 
amongst  residents  who  did  not  know  the 
consequences  of  thetr  actions. 

PlnaUv,  let  me  sav  how  happy  I  am  to  see 
such  explicit  and  comprehenaive  regulations 
on  the  horizon.  I  should  be  happy  to  help  in 
any  way.  Please  feel  free  to  call  upon  me  at 
any  time  if  I  can  offer  you  any  further 
.assistance. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  H    .\.  Haslam.  M.D., 

Director. 


Joint  Commission  on 
.^ccredn-ation    of    hospitals, 

Chicago,  III..  May  31.  1972. 
Mr.  Jay  Cutler. 
NeiL  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cutler  ;  I  want  to  share  with  you 
my  report  to  the  CouncUors  concerning  our 
discussion  on  Senator  Javits'  blU,  which  18 
Item  ,  3 )  In  the  enclosed  memo. 

It,  was  very  nice  to  have  a  chance  to  ta^k 
with  vou,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  beable  to 
keep  in  touch  as  this  matter  progreaBca. 
Sincerely, 
Ken  Crofeby. 
Kenneth    G     Crosby,   Ed.  D.. 

Program  Director. 

Memorandum    No.    68 
To:  Councilors 
From:   Kenneth  G.  Crosby.  Ed.  D..  Program 

Director 
subjects;    (1)    Memorandum   of   Agreement, 

(2)    June    19-20    GouncU    Meeting,    l3) 

Javlt3'  BUl 
Date:  May  31,  1972 

(1)  The  Memorandum  of  Agreement  ap- 
proved bv  the  Joint  Conference  Oonunittee 
and  by  the  Board  of  Commlssionere  has  been 
sent  to  the  chief  executive  officers  of  Oouncll 
Member  Organizations  with  the  enclosed  let- 
ter. A  copy  of  the  Memorandiim  and  other 
materials  was  sent  vou  earlier  with  the  Min- 
utes   of    the    Joint    Conference    Committee 

Meeting. 

(2)  The  preliminary  agenda  for  the  June 
19-20  meeting  is  enclosed.  The  meeung  wUl 
begin  at  9:00  A.M.  on  Monday.  June  19.  and 
from  the  length  of  the  agenda  I  would  ex- 
pect it  to  last  aU  day  on  Tuesday  Councilors 
should  plan  accordingly.  Reservations  for  ar- 
rival Sunday,  June  18.  have  been  made  at 
the  Sheraton-Chicago  for  aU  CouncUors.  If 
there  la  anv  change  in  your  arrival  pians. 
please  let  us  know  at  once,  bo  that  we  will  not 
have  to  pay  for  untiaed  room*. 

(3)  A  copy  of  Dr.  Porterfield's  letter  to 
Mr.  Jay  Cutler  of  Senator  Javita'  staff  waa 
sent  vou  earlier.  During  our  Inten-iew  with 
Mr.  Cutler  on  May  26,  I>r.  ShoUck  and  I  at- 
tempted to  make  the  following  points: 

1.  The  Accreditation  Council  wholeheart- 
edly supports  the  Senator's  objective  of  im- 
proving the  services  provided  mentally  re- 
tarded persons,  which  is  also  the  CouncU's 

goal. 

2.  AC  FMR  believes  that  there  la  great 
value  in  the  voluntary  accreditation  approach 
to  setting  standards  and  aaeeesing  compli- 
ance with  them,  especjaUy  when  thla  ap- 
proach Is  supported  by  government. 

3.  In  order  to  be  an  effective  means  of  im- 
proving servlcee.  standards  have  to  t>e  con- 
tinuaUy  reviewed  and  revised  m  the  light  of 
increased  knowledge,  changing  practice,  and 
experience  with  their  application  and  imple- 
mentation. The  CouncU's  standards  are  ex- 
pected to  need  revision  aoon,  and  they  should 
not  therefore,  be  written  into  law.  Whatever 
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body  sets  standards  must  have  the  flexibility 
to  change  them. 

4.  As  a  volimuury  agency  that  Includes  both 
provider  and  consumer  repreeentation.  the 
Accreditation  Council  has  the  requisite  flex- 
IbllUy  lo  change  oolh  standards  and  orga- 
n.l2^alionai  p>artlclpatlon  in  standard -setting, 
in  response  to  changing  needa  The  C!ouncl! 
wriu  oonslder  next  month  the  membership  ap- 
plication ot  Ave  additional  orgauLiatlor.s  Ti'.e 
Accreditation  Council's  purview,  moreover,  Is 
not  Limited  to  public  residential  facilities,  but 
Includes  private  facilities  and  non-reslden- 
tlal  community  programs,  and  this  broader 
perspective  enhances  the  Council's  capability 
to  develop  effective  standards  for  public  resi- 
dential facllUlea. 

5.  The  Accreditation  Councl!  recognizes 
the  need  for  governmental  overseeing  of  pro- 
grams expending  governmental  funds.  Rather 
than  creating,  in  a  National  .^dvlsor^-  Council 
on  Standards  for  Residential  Pacllltlee  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded,  yet  another  government 
agency,  espyeclally  one  that  replace©  an  al- 
ready-functioning voluntar,-  body,  however, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  assigning 
this  overseeing  role  to  an  existing  group,  sucii 
as  The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Services 
and  Facilities  for  the  Developmentally 
Disabled. 

f^.  .'Vs  important  as  standard-.settlng  In  Im- 
proving services  is  the  assesament  of  com- 
pliance with  Standards.  For  elTectlve  results, 
this  should  not  be  left  to  the  diverse  means 
that  might  be  employed  by  the  flfty  states. 
Since  assessment  of  compliance  necessarily 
involves  interpretation  anJd  Judgment  In  re- 
spect to  the  standards  that  have  been  set. 
and  since  feedback  from  assessment  of  com- 
pliance is  essential  for  the  continued  Im- 
provement of  standards,  the  dual,  comple- 
mentar.-  functions  of  standard -setting  and 
oompUance-assessment  should  not  bo  sepa- 
rated. Such  separation  wovild  weaken  the 
capacltv  to  perform  each  function  effectively, 

7.  The  laudable  intent  of  Senator  Javits' 
bill  can  be  achieved  more  eflectlvelv  by  en- 
couraging facilities  to  comply  with  standards 
set  and  aseessed  by  an  lndef>endenT,  volun- 
tary, national  organization  compHJsed  of  both 
providers  and  consimiers,  which  Is  what 
AC  PMR  IS.  CertiflabUlty  of  a  facility  for 
participation  In  the  fln&nclal  provisions  of 
the  bill  should  be  proeumed  to  exist  If  the 
facility  Is  accredited  by  AC/FMR. 

Joint  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  Hosprr.\Ls. 

Cnicacfo.  Ill,  May  18.  1972. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  JAvrrs, 
US.    Senate,    Netc    Senate    Office    Building. 

Washington.  DC 
.Attention.    Mr.  Jay  Cutler 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  Since  receipt  on  May 
3  of  a  copy  of  your  proposed  Bill  of  Rights 
for  the  Mentally  Retarded,  the  draft  has  been 
examined  with  meticulous  care,  particularly 
bv  -he  staff  of  the  Accreditation  Council  for 
Facilities  for  the  Mentally  Retarded  I  report 
now  on  the  conclusions  drawn  from  this  re- 
view for  your  consideration, 

V'lur  strong  and  sincere  interest  In  the 
welfare  of  the  mentally  retarded  is  well  dem- 
onstrated by  your  conception  of  this  legisla- 
tive proposal  .Ml  of  us  on  the  staff,  as  well 
as  the  members  of  the  Accreditation  Council 
for  Facilities  for  the  MeiitaUy  Retarded  and 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Joint 
Commission,  support  your  objective  whole- 
heartedly. The  following  conmients  are  di- 
rected only  at  a  consideration  of  the  means 
by  which  this  objective  may  be  met 

There  is,  of  course,  a  basic  difference  In 
approach.  It  is  the  position  of  the  Joint 
Commission  and  of  this  Accreditation  Coun- 
cil that  there  is  great  iiUierent  valtie  In  the 
voluntary  approach.  When  this  is  recognized 
and  supported  by  government,  the  highest 
potential  is  ?reated.  For  government  to  re- 
place voluntary  effort  is  no  particular  gain. 
We  are  attempting  to  Instill  the  capability 


and  the  will  for  self-reliance  In  the  mentally 
retarded.  We  should  do  no  less  for  all  of  our 
citizens. 

1 1 )  The  proposed  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil to  the  Secretary  (Sec.  1108)  essentially  re- 
places the  Accreditation  Council  for  Facili- 
ties for  the  Mentally  Retarded.  This  volun- 
tary body  was  created  in  1969  after  three 
years  of  organizing  negotiation,  feasibility 
trials,  and  developmental  effort  That  it  has 
been  worth  the  effort  la  evidenced  by  the 
cooperative  total  commitment  of  Ave  na- 
tional organizations  representing  both  pro- 
fessional and  consumer  interests  to  produce 
residential  standards  and,  In  the  very  near 
future,  standards  for  community  programs. 
Each  of  the  signatory  organizations  con- 
tributes support,  as  does  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion and  as  will  the  Institutions  and  pro- 
grams to  receive  services,  aovernment  has 
provided  substantial  support  in  the  form  of 
graiits  The  gains  and  losses  resulting  In 
conversion  to  a  federal  opieratlon  must  be 
carefully  assessed.  Without  attempting  to 
offer  this  assessment  at  this  moment,  it  Is  our 
view  that  the  losses  would  be  greater.  To 
mention  only  one  point,  the  organizations 
participating  in  standard-setting  would  be 
relatively  fixed  by  statute.  The  organizations 
which  should  participate  may  change  from 
time  to  time — several  others  have  presently 
applied  for  membership  on  the  Accredita- 
tion Council — and  the  flexibility  of  an  inde- 
pendent, national,  voluntary  body  Is  req- 
uisite to  maJclng  appropriate  changes. 

(2)  Sections  1110  through  1197  Identify, 
with  a  few  minor  variations,  the  present 
standards  of  the  Accreditation  Council.  If 
standards  are  to  be  effective  In  Improving 
services  to  the  retarded,  they  must  not  be 
static,  as  they  tend  to  be  In  statute,  but 
must  change  in  response  to  Increased  knowl- 
edge, improved  practice,  and  experience  with 
their  application  and  implementation.  These 
present  standards  of  the  Council  are  now 
being  field-tested.  Some  standards  have  al- 
ready been  found  to  be  unclear  and  in  need 
of  revision.  Further  experience  can  be  ex- 
pected to  identify  more  needed  changes. 
Again  the  flexibility  of  a  voluntary  body  is 
requisite  to  effective  results. 

(3)  The  draft  bill  is  sUent  on  any  program 
to  evaluate  Institutional  conformance  to  the 
standards.  A  chore,  as  critical  as  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  standards  themselves,  is  the 
creation  of  a  perceptive  evaluation  tool 
which  can  measure  conformance,  test  the 
validity  of  the  standards  themselves,  and 
offer  a  consultative  mechanism  for  improve- 
ments in  institutional  performance.  A  proper 
accreditation  program  does  more  than  cate- 
gorize from  time  to  time.  It  also  offers  a 
motivational  force  for  change.  Presumably 
the  Secretary  would  find  it  necessary  to 
utilize  the  services  of  state  agencies  for  this 
phase.  We  submit  that  the  Accreditation 
Council  is  closer  by  years  to  the  effective  Im- 
plemeutaiion  of  this  activity  on  an  equitable 
national  basis. 

(4)  Sections  1101  through  1107  do  provide 
the  kind  of  incentive  and  support  which  can 
facilitate  early  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mentally  retarded.  Were  it  geared 
to  the  program  of  the  Accreditation  Council 
for  Facilities  for  the  Mentally  Retarded  for 
any  comparable  organization  determined  by 
the  Secretary),  it  would  be  directed  more 
effectively  toward  Its  objective.  However, 
rather  than  a  total  delegation  as  was  pro- 
vided in  the  Medicare  Act.  certlflablUty  of  a 
facility  for  federal  support  should  be  pre- 
sumed (rather  than  deemed,  as  in  the  Medi- 
care Act)  to  exist  if  the  faculty  is  accredited 
by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals  through  its  Accreditation  Council 
for  Facilities  for  the  Mentally  Retarded.  This 
would  permit  a  reexamination  or  a  resurvey 
or  both  at  the  instigation  of  the  Secretary 
where  substantial  challenge  has  been  made 
and.  when  Indicated,  a  withdrawal  of  certl- 
HcatloQ.  This  leaves  the  work  in  voluntary 


hands,  the  final  decision  for  federal  aid  in 
federal  hands.  By  this  device,  the  coustiiu- 
tlonallty  of  the  legislation  is  better  assured. 

(5)  There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  Section 
1109. 

The  staff,  the  Accreditation  Council,  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  and  all  of  the' par- 
ticipating national  organizations  stand 
ready  to  be  of  help  to  you  In  any  further 
consideration  of  this  legislation.  Again  may 
we  compliment  you  on  your  empathy  with 
this  too  often  forgotten  segment  of  our  pop- 
ulation. We  are  very  grateful  for  this  op- 
portunlty  to  comment  on  your  plans 
Sincerely, 
John  D.  Porteefield,  M.D.,  Director. 

The     Joseph     P,     Kennedy,     Jr 
Foundation, 

Wa.ihington.  D.C.,  May  25.  1972, 
Senator  Jacob  Javits, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wastiinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javfts:  I  have  read  your  bill 
on  the  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  Mentally  Retard- 
ed and  am  very  impressed,  Congratu.itioni 
for  working  so  quickly  and  with  such  exper- 
tise In  such  a  sad  and  difficult  area. 

I  have  attached  a  memo  prepared  bv  me 
and  Dr,  Cooke,  our  Scientific  Advisor  to  the 
Kennedy   Foundation.   Let   me   know   if  we 
can  help  further. 
Sincerely, 

EtTNicE  Kennedy  SHRrvER 

Memorandum  to  Senator  Javits 

The  purpose  is  excellent  and  the  proposals 
are  certainly  very  worthwhile.  Title  XI.  which 
Is  supported  resldentiiU  iacilities.  includes 
the  development  of  some  stale  strategies,  in- 
cluding review  of  existing  plans  and  the  Like. 
In  addition,  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
money,  $300,000  per  institution,  is  author- 
ized to  study  the  administration  and  financ- 
ing of  such  programs. 

There  seems  to  be  a  priority  for  the  institu- 
tions which  are  the  worst,  and  this  would 
seem  on  the  surface  to  be  very  reasonable, 
but  unfortunately.  It  could  lead  to  some  hor- 
rendous places  simply  being  patched  up 
rather  than  completely  abandoned.  The  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Standards  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded  is  obviously  a  good  Idea  if 
it  has  some  authority;  otherwise,  it  -.^lll 
simply  be  another  group  that  writes  out  the 
standards  which  no  one  Is  able  to  follow 
becatise  they  don't  have  any  money. 

We  have  very  serious  concerns  about  this 
bill  of  rights  since  it  provides  some  money 
for  residential  services,  but  absolutely  none 
for  the  enormous  Job  of  providing  services 
for  Individuals  who  do  not  get  Into  institu- 
tions. The  best  way  to  improve  state  institu- 
tions is  to  reduce  the  case  load.  The  best  '.vay 
to  do  that  Is  to  provide  much  more  money 
for  nonlnstltutlonal  activities  so  that  pa- 
tients In  the  Institutions  may  be  discharged 
and  new  patients  will  not  be  admitted  be- 
cause there  will  be  community  activities  for 
them. 

The  section  on  integration  of  the  patients 
with  the  community  Is  very  worthwhile  and 
there  are  six  points  which  are  emphasized 
that  the  community  should  be  used  rather 
than  the  institution.  The  only  trouble  is  that 
a  good  deal  of  money  is  required  for  these 
community  activities  and  I  do  not  see  that 
at  all  in  the  authorization. 

In  Section  1160  on  page  69  Is  listed  the 
need  for  programs  and  services  which  provide 
for  comprehensive  diagnosis  and  evaluation, 
design  and  implementation  of  an  individual- 
ized rehabilitation  program,  regular  review, 
freedom  of  movement  and  an  array  of  serv- 
ices that  allows  each  resident  to  develop  to 
his  maximum  potential.  All  of  these  are 
very  worthwhile  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
many  Institutions  cannot  mount  and  will 
never  be  able  to  mount  adequate  compre- 
hensive   diagnosis    and   evaluation    because 
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there  is  a  shortage  of  physicians  and  par- 
ticularly a  shortage  of  people  who  want  to 
t)e  pinned  down  to  a  remote  institution. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  have  such 
services  provided  by  excellent  groups  in  the 
community,  particularly  university-affiliated 
{acuities  A  mention  should  be  made  in  this 
legislation  that  these  resources  exist  and 
should  be  used  on  a  regional  basis  as  much 
M  possible  for  the  kind  of  consultation  and 
diagnostic  evaluation  that  Is  spoken  to  in 
other  parts  of  the  legislation. 

Again,  much  of  the  material  In  regard  to 
uursrng  services,  library  services  and  the  like 
speak  to  the  large  institution  and  after  read- 
ing this  legislation,  one  would  get  the  feeling 
that  the  biggest  place  can  provide  the  best 
program.  We  believe  that  this  has  not  been 
shown  to  be  the  case  and  in  the  legislative 
history  of  this  bill,  it  must  be  stressed  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  services  should  be 
directly  provided  within  the  Institution  and 
worked  out  with  the  community  and  not 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  bring  the  resi- 
dents into  the  Institution  on  a  full  time 
basis. 

Section  XI  on  Recreation  Services  Is  ex- 
cellent The  distinction  between  Recreation 
and  Physical  Education  Services  and  Re- 
habilitation Services  is  important  as  illus- 
trated in  your  bill.  Both  the  personnel  and 
the  goals  are  quite  different  and  should  be 
so  recognized. 

Robert  F.  Cooke.  M  D,, 
Eunice  Kennedy  Shrivir, 

National  Association  for 

Retarded  Children, 
Arlington.  Tex..  May  15,  1972. 
Mr,  Jay  Cutler. 

Mmority  Counsel  ro  the  Senate  Health  Sub- 
committee, Neu-  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr,  Cutler:  I  am  responding  to  Sen- 
ator Javits  letter  to  me  of  May  1  requesting  a 
review  of  the  proposed  "Bill  of  Rights  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded."  I  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  this  Bill  with  much  Interest, 
and  I  hope  that  the  foUovring  comments  may 
be  of  interest  to  you. 

My  first  reaction  is  one  of  admiration  for 
Senator  Javits  obvious  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  retarded  persons  living  in  state  insti- 
tutions. The  proposed  Bill  addresses  itself  to 
one  of  the  really  critical  Issues  facing  states 
in  serving  the  needs  of  the  mentally  retarded 
today,  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
philosophy  expressed  in  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

Although  I  am  In  general  agreement  with 
the  standards  included  In  Part  C.  I  have  some 
serious  question  that  these  standards  should 
be  incorporated  in  law.  Those  of  us  who  de- 
veloped the  accreditation  standards  for  resi- 
dential facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded 
strongly  felt  the  standards  should  remain 
flexible  and  should  continually  reflect  chang- 
ing knowledge  and  philosophy  regarding  serv- 
ices for  the  mentally  retarded.  The  following 
quotation  from  the  Standards  Manual  makes 
this  position  explicit:  "The  Standards  for 
ReMdential  Facilities  for  the  Mentally  Re- 
rarded  are  to  be  subject  to  continuous  review 
and  revision,  in  order  to  maintain  currency 
with  the  best  thinking  and  with  changing 
knowledge  and  practice  in  the  field,  and  in 
order  to  keep  them  clear,  comprehensive,  and 
chaUenging."  The  spirit  of  the  BUI  could  be 
better  served,  I  feel,  by  insisting  compliance 
*1th  the  Accreditation  CouncU  for  Facilities 
for  the  Mentally  Retarded,  rather  than  by 
stipulating  specific  standards,  A  second  alter- 
native might  be  to  Include  the  Standards,  as 
outlined  In  Part  C,  In  regulations  rather  than 
In  the  BUI  Itself. 

Turning  now  to  specific  aspects  of  the 
Bill,  I  feel  there  Is  some  danger  that  the 
emphasis  on  "optimum  safety"  of  living 
quarters  mentioned  in  lines  13  and  14  on 
page  3,  may  permit  the  establishment  of.  or 
Justiflcation  for.  a  highly  controlled,  sterile, 
snd  developmentally  inappropriate  environ- 


ment. Historically,  we  have  seen  concern  for 

safety  used  as  a  rationalization  for  neglect- 
ing the  developmental  needs  of  individual 
residents.  Perhaps  the  statement  could  In- 
clude the  iateixt  that  safety  oonslderatlons 
should  not  be  overly  restrictive  and  should 
take  into  account  the  need  for  freedom  to 
explore  and  the  freedom  to  sustain  the  nor- 
mal minor  injuries  associataed  with  child 
development. 

I  fear  that  the  statement  made  at  the 
bottom  of  page  3  that  "residential  facilities 
should  be  small,  home-like  units.  .  .  ,"  may 
be  overly  limiting,  In  that  the  statement 
might  be  Interpreted  to  prevent  innovative 
environmental  modifications  designed  to 
facilitate  the  training  of  retarded  persons. 
It  might  be  possible  to  incorporate  the  lan- 
guage on  page  61  of  the  BUI  which  states 
"the  interior  design  of  living  units  shall 
simulate  the  functional  arrangements  of  a 
iiome  to  encourage  a  personalized  atmos- 
phere for  small  groups  of  residents,  unless  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  another  arrange- 
ment is  more  effective  in  maximizing  the 
human  qualities  of  the  specific  residents  be- 
ing served."  (Underlining  mine,) 

In  reviewing  the  proposed  composition  of 
the  "National  Advisory  Council  on  Stand- 
ards for  Residential  Faculties  for  the  Men- 
tally Retarded,"  I  note  that  the  members  of 
the  Council  are  selected  from  those  agencies 
currently  represented  in  the  Accreditation 
Council  for  Facilities  for  the  Mentally  Re- 
tarded Since  this  Council  has  been  consider- 
ing the  possible  inclusion  of  additional 
organizations.  I  wonder  whether  it  might  not 
be  more  appropriate  to  Indicate  that  mem- 
bers shall  be  selected  from  the  agencies  rep- 
resented on  the  .Accreditation  Council  for 
Facilities  for  the  MentaUy  Retarded,  rather 
than  limit  membership  to  the  specific  agen- 
cies currently  comprising  the  Accreditation 
Council, 

I  hope  these  comments  are  helpful.  If  I 
can  be  of  any  additional  assistance.  I  hope 
you  will  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  again. 

With  all  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Philip  Roos,  Ph.  D. 

Executive  Director. 

National  Association  of  Superin- 
tendent OF  Public  Residential 
Facilities, 

Lansing,  Mich ,,  May  9, 1972, 
Hon.  Jacob  K,  Javits. 

U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  Washington,  DC 
Dear  Senator  Javits:  I  reviewed  the  "Bill 
of  Rights  for  the  Mentally  Retarded"  and 
have  contacted  Jay  Cutler  of  yotir  staff. 
As  Chairman  of  tlie  National  Association  of 
Superintendents  of  Public  Residential  Fa- 
cilities, I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  say  our  entire  organization  wishes  you  suc- 
cess in  your  endeavor  to  alleviate  the  highly 
unsatisfactory  conditions  that  exist  in  so 
many  of  .America's  institutions  for  the  re- 
tarded. We  look  to  you  as  a  champion,  not 
only  of  the  rights  of  the  retarded  but  oth- 
ers who  have  made  the  field  of  Mental  Re- 
tardation a  career. 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  Rosen, 

Chairman. 

Niw  York  State  Association  for 
Retarded  Criloren,  Inc.. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  May  31, 1972. 
Mr.  Jat  Cutler, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Jay:  I  have  examined  very  carefully 
the  proposed  bill  by  Senator  Javits  to  pro- 
vide for  human  rights  of  mentaUy  retarded 
especially  in  the  institutions, 

I  think  the  concept  of  the  biU  is  superb  as. 
indeed,  are  most  of  its  terms.  May  I  make 
some  special  comments  on  the  bUl  itself 
Page  21   of  the  first  version.  Under  sub- 


chapter in.  section  1124  the  statement  is 
made  "No  Individual  whose  needs  cannot  be 
met  by  faculties  shaU  be  admitted  to  it."  I 
do  not.  however,  see  anv  alternatives  to  this 
in  the  bUl  Itself.  I  thlni  there  must  be  some 
provision  for  this,  other  than  the  confusing 
and  almost  inoperable  developmental  disabU- 
ities  services  act  (91-617) . 

Page  22,  Section  1126  a)  The  statement  Is 
made  "The  residential  facilities  shall  admit 
only  residents  who  have  had  comprehensive 
evaluation,  ."  There  is  no  provision  lor  who 
will  give  this  evaluation. 

Page  26.  Section  1129  (d)  The  statement  is 
made  'except  tn  an  emergency  (italics 
mine  I  transfer  shaU  be  made  with  prior 
consent  and  order  of  resident  or  his  guardi- 
an." I  think  the  term  except  m  emergency 
should  be  e  1  Imlnated . 

No  transfers  should  be  made  without  prior 
knowledge  and  not  "ordlnarUv  the  consent- 
but  absolute  consent  and  this  should  be  an 
informed  consent. 

Page  27.  Section  1130,  subsection  lat  •  "In 
event  of  any  unusual  occurrences  including 
serious  Ulnesa  and  accidents,  impending 
death,  etc..  resident's  next  of  kin,  etc  shall 
be  notified,  etc"  I  think  this  should  stale 
"Should  be  notified  within  24  hours' 

Page  31.  Section  1132:  "(a)  Residents  shaU 
not  be  involved  in  the  care,  training  or  su- 
pervision unless  they  i4i  are  reimbursed  ', 
This  should  state  "are  reimbursed  in  accord- 
ance with  minimal  federal  wage  laws  ' 

Page  37.  Section  1140,  Subsection  "(h)  Res- 
idents shall  be  permitted  personal  posses- 
sions "— should  read-^ShaU  be  permuted  and 
encouraged  to  have  personal  possessions. 

These  may  seem  minor  changes,  but  my 
experience  with  "Developmental  DlsabUltles  " 
makes  me  very  wary  to  Imprecise  language 

Now,  one  other  matter.  Jay,  We  in  the  field 
of  mental  retardation  think  the  Develop- 
mental DisabUlties  Services  Act  an  abortion. 
It  is  imprecise  in  language  and.  whUe  open- 
ing the  door  to  unrelated  handicaps,  shuts  it 
on  the  mentally  retarded. 

The  whole  concept  of  throwing  aU  handi- 
caps together  Is.  perhaps,  well  inientioned. 
but  misguided.  Our  whole  experience  for  over 
100  years  is  that  where  the  mentaUy  retarded 
are  In  a  mu  ulth  other  handicaps  for  serv- 
ices, the  mentaUy  retarded  end  up  with  the 
short  end  of  the  stick. 

The  N  \-.  State  Association  for  Retarded 
Children  calls  on  our  senior  senator  to  un- 
dertake a  revision  of  this  law  in  1973  and  go 
back  to  servmg  the  retarded.  The  physically 
handicapped,  without  mental  retardation 
have  numerous  laws  for  their  protection  and 
service.  The  retarded  have  this  only. 

I  am  ready  to  meet  with  you  to  help  draft 
new  legislation.  We  feel  it  is  a  must 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  T.  'Weincold, 

Executive  Director. 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations.  Inc., 
New  York.  N.Y.,  May  IS.  1972 
Hon.  Jacob  K,  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javtts:  The  "Bill  of  Rights 
for  the  Mentally  Retarded,"  which  you  sent 
me,  would  be  a  lasting  landmark  in' the  res- 
toration of  full  citizenship  for  the  mentally 
retarded  of  our  country.  The  emphasis  placed 
on  efforts  to  locate  facilities  that  prepare  a 
person  to  achieve  normalization  within  the 
content  of  their  family  and  community  is 
excellent.  A  special  dislike  of  mine  is  covered 
by  the  Improved  termlnologv  for  facilities 
and  residents  (Section  nil)  and  location  of 
facilities,  etc.  (Sections  1112,  1113  and  1114), 
I  resist  regularly  the  tendency  to  call  Palsy 
a  disease"  or  an  "affliction,"  and  those  at- 
tending centers  as  "p*Uent6,"  etc 

No  effort  shall  be  made  to  comment  on 
those  subchajKers  about  medical  or  related 
professional  standards  and  requirements.  I 
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'iafk  ihe  quallflcaUonB  to  do  so  It  Is  noted 
IhAt  the  major  part  of  -.he  staJidardB  follow 
those  adopted  by  th«  Aocredltatlon  Coxincll 
for  'Jhe  Fartlltles  for  the  Mentally  Retarded, 
which  wa«  chaJred  by  Dr  Elsie  Helsel  who 
head*  our  Washington  office  The  method 
for  transforming  their  exceptlonaJly  fine  re- 
port into  an  Act  of  Oongrese  does  ralae  a  few 
questions 

Although  the  data  requirements  of  Section 
1121(7)  are  not  llnnltatlorui  I  suirgest  the  de- 
sirability of  including  a  cateeiory  for  thoee 
with  rniiltlple  handicaps,  or  to  require  appro- 
priate cTOBB-references  for  the  Identity  of 
this  group  Tbe  specialized  needs  of  the  mul- 
tiple handicapped  is  reco«?nlz»d  in  SeoUona 
1140(e) ,  1150(11  and  1157(e).  In  thU  connec- 
Uon,  would  not  "or  multiple  handicapped" 
in  place  of  "and  so  forth"  more  clearly  set 
forth  the  intent  of  Section  n55(b)  at 
line  12? 

While  in  accord  wtth  'he  concept  and  ob- 
jective cf  Section  1132  I  have  concern  about 
the  practical  result*.  The  desirable  require- 
ment of  1132(b)  (21  could  become  ft  deterrent 
to  movlni?  a  resident  out  of  ■'tralnlne  situa- 
tions." The  attitude.  I  fear,  would  be  why 
not  hire  a  non-resident  If  the  wage  of  a 
resident  muat  be  "at  the  legally  required 
waee  level  "  The  need  would  appear  to  be  for 
n  pav  incentive  system  that  would  enable  a 
resident  to  progress  from  "training  situa- 
tions" to  ft  position  or  performance  level  that 
would  result  in  a  full  wage  level.  Whether 
Seotlon  1132(b1  {\^  and  '21  will  accomplish 
the  desired  goal  seema  doubtful  to  me 

A  major  thrust  of  the  Bill  for  resldentlal- 
'vpe  and  community  related  facilities  ap- 
peiars  *o  be  defeated  by  application  of  this 
.\cf  to  exlstlnz  facilities.  As  much  as  the  need 
exists  for  changes  and  Improvements  in  ex- 
isting "Institutional  prisons."  they  would 
have  to  be  moved  and  rebuilt  entirely  to 
bec^ln  ^o  meet  the  full  concept  expressed  !n 
♦he  Bin  In  this  regard  the  Bill  appears  to 
undertake  two  inconsistent  objectives.  In  so 
doing  the  basic  phlloeophy  and  essential 
goals  win  have  to  be  excepted  away  with 
each  grant  in  one  way  or  another  because 
nearly  all  exalting  faclUUea  were  constructed 
to  provide  diametrically  dlfTerent  objectives. 
How  any  amount  of  grants  can  make  It  pos- 
sible to  provide  "a  personally  satisfying  life 
within  the  residential  environment"  >  Section 
nOlib)  (4)  in  most  existing  structures  con- 
sistent with  the  BlU's  standards  and  objec- 
tives escapee  me. 

My  own  State  (Mississippi)  is  a  glaring 
example  of  what  Is  still  occurring.  The  legis- 
lature funded  last  month  the  conatructlon 
of  a  $5,000,000,  500-bed  muItl-stor\-  "mafitaba 
to  madness."  This  "monster-structure"  will 
be  located  at  Oxford.  Mississippi,  and  (ac- 
cording to  the  State  official  imder  whose  Ju- 
risdiction It  would  have  operated)  will  be 
obsolete  and  overflowing  before  the  founda- 
tion is  laid. 

My  thoughts  concerning  thlB  aspect  of  the 
Bin  are  too  involved  to  detail  here.  For  this 
reason  that  I  have  talked  with  Mr  Jay  Cutler 
and  have  arranged  to  come  to  Washington 
on  May  23,  1971,  to  explore  other  means  of 
accomplishing  the  desired  results  while 
avoiding  the  obvious  weakness  of  the  pres- 
ent duality. 

Sincerely, 

OBOaCB   J.    SCHWXIZEB,    JR., 

President. 

UNirn)  Ckkkbeal  Palsy 

AsaociATioNS,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y..  May  24.  1972 
Mr.  Jay  Cuti-di, 

Countel.  Minority  Staff,  Committee  on  Labor 

and  Public   Welfare.   \ew  Senate  Office 

Building,    Washington.   D    C 

DiAR  Jat:    It  was  sheer  Joy  meeting  you 

at  long  last.  I  guess  the  world  Is  filled  ulth 


beautiful   people    whose   paths  never   cross. 
Fortunately  ours  did 

As  Mr.  George  t>chweUer,  President  of 
UdPA  and  I  indicated  Ln  our  meeting  with 
you  on  May  23rd,  we  applaud  what  Senator 
Javits  13  attempting  to  do  for  the  retarded 
and  other  developmentally  disabled  who  must 
reside  In  our  public  institutions. 

Although  we  are  sympathetic  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  states  in  operating  such  sys- 
tems— old  buUdlngs,  inadequate  budgets, 
and  Insufficient  staff,  we  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  we  can  no  longer  tolerate  the 
conditions  such  systemos  impose.  We  can  no 
longer  accept  rational  retiaons  for  why  we 
cannot  provide  decent  places  to  live  and  ap- 
propriate programs  for  our  severely  handi- 
capped citizens. 

Appropriate  services  for  this  group  must 
be  avallaJDie  not  as  a  charitable  gift — but 
as  a  constitutional  right.  Miracles  must  hap- 
pen. Conditions  must  change  I 

Fortunately  several  forces  are  impacting 
on  the  problem  of  Improvement  of  care  in 
institutions.  Each  In  Its  own  way  will  be 
helpful : 

Accreditation  of  residential  facilities  by 
the  Accreditation  Council  for  Facilities  Xor 
the  Mentally  Retarded,  a  consortium  of  vol- 
untary agencies  with  priority  concerns  for 
quality  care.  The  actual  accreditation  of  fa- 
cilities for  the  mentally  retarded  Is  Just 
starting.  Development  of  standards  and  sur- 
vey procedures  is  a  ccanpllcated  process.  We 
are  now  open  for  btislnes  and  we  have  high 
hopes; 

Litigation  In  the  courts  In  Alabama,  New 
York.  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Missouri  and 
Maisachusetts; 

Developmental  Disabilities  Act  Planning 
and  Advisory  Councils  which  with  consumer 
involvement  are  drafting  and  Implementing 
total  state  plans  for  the  developmentally  dis- 
abled including  alternatives  to  Institutional 
care; 

The  mood  of  the  professional  and  lay  com- 
munity which  will  no  longer  tolerate  ware- 
housing conditions  for  human  beings. 

Our  concerns  with  the  Senator's  proposed 
bill,  which  we  were  pleased  to  be  asked  to 
comment  on,  are  prlinarlly: 

( 1 )  Standards  Problem — by  creating  a  new 
National  Advlsorj'  Committee,  the  bill  would 
In  essence  create  two  groups  of  standard 
setters — the  members  of  the  Accreditation 
Council  and  the  National  Advisory  Council. 
We  also  have  a  concern  with  getting  locked 
into  standards  which  are  minimal  aiid  which 
we  are  trying  to  strengthen  as  quickly  a«  It  Is 
pragmatically  possible. 

(2 )  Survey  FYoblem — as  the  bill  Is  present- 
ly written  with  states  having  the  responsi- 
bility for  surveying  institutions  In  order  to 
determine  compliance,  there  Is  an  unaccept- 
able conflict  of  Interest.  States  operate  the 
Institutional  systems.  States  should  not  be 
Judging  whether  or  not  they  are  doing  a  good 
Job  In  operating  the  Institutional  system. 

( 3 )  Accreditation  Process — those  of  us  who 
have  been  working  for  six  years  to  develop 
standards  and  procediu'es  for  accredltatlng 
institutions  for  the  mentally  retarded  feel 
that  as  the  blU  Is  presently  written  it  would 
weaken  or  liquidate  the  accreditation  process. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  we  have  come 
to  an  accommodation  on  these  concerns  In 
the  following  manner: 

( 1 )  By  changing  the  language  on  Page  1 1 , 
Section  1108  to  establish  a  National  Advisory 
Council  which  will  consist  of  representatives 
of  agencies  as  represented  on  the  Accredita- 
tion Council.  (These  are  presently  AAMD, 
APA.  CEC.  NARC,  and  T7CPA.)  However,  the 
Accreditation  Council  Is  considering  enlarg- 
ing this  group.  The  Secretary  would  have 
responslbUlty  for  naming  the  agencies  whose 
representatives  are  to  serve  on  the  National 
Advisory  Ooimcll.  The  individual  agencies 
would  have  responslbUlty  for  naming  the 
specific   councUoTB.    In   this   way   the   same 


group  of  Indlvldualii  would  be  serving  as  the 
National  Advisory  Council  that  are  presently 
serving  as  Councilors  on  the  Accreditation 
Council.  Unless  these  two  groups  of  Individ- 
uals are  identical,  we  could  see  mass  con- 
fusion In  the  proliferation  of  standards  which 
might  not  be  compatible. 

As  I  explained  to  you  the  Accreditation 
Council  has  made  provision  for  the  con- 
tinuous revising  and  strengthening  of  stand- 
ards. This  process  needs  to  have  flexibility 
and  not  be  locked  Into  law.  The  bill  lan- 
guage  should  therefore  Indicate  that  the 
standards  in  the  bill  are  minimal  and  states 
will  be  expected  to  comply  with  addirtonai 
standards  approved  by  the  Accreditation 
Council  for  Pacllltles  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded 

(2)  On  Page  5.  Section  1101  by  adding  lan- 
guage that  says  states  In  coiijunctlon  with 
the  Accreditation  Council  will  survey  insti- 
tutions for  compliance.  You  might  want  to 
consider  assigning  this  survey  process  en- 
tirely to  the  survey  teams  from  the  Ac- 
creditation Council.  Surveyors  would  be  per- 
forming two  functions.  They  would  be  look- 
ing for  the  states  for  situations  which  should 
be  Improved  In  order  to  bring  the  s<;nices 
Into  compliance.  Wearing  another  hat  they 
would  be  deciding  whether  an  Institution 
was  presently  complying  with  enough  of  the 
standards  in  order  to  get  the  Seal  of  Ac- 
creditation. 

One  problem  which  we  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  at  our  meeting  was 
the  problem  posed  by  Page  8.  line  1,  State 
-Advisory  Councils.  These  Councils  would 
seem  to  duplicate  the  efforts  of  the  present 
Developmentally  Disabilities  Planning  and 
Advisory  Councils  which  are  already  :unc- 
tlonlng  and  which  have  one-third  consumers. 

Granted  that  such  Councils  are  having 
"growing  pains",  from  my  own  experience 
in  the  State  of  Ohio  where  I  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  such  a  Council,  I  can  assure  you  that 
we  are  moving  very  rapidly  Into  the  develop- 
ment of  community  alternatives  for  liisU- 
tutlonal  care.  We  are  putting  in  place  a  Pro- 
tective Service-Case  Management  System 
which  will  be  an  entry  point  for  all  candi- 
dates for  residential  care,  institutional  or 
community.  We  also  have  built  into  that 
system  a  resource  which  we  feel  is  absolutely 
essential  If  we  are  going  to  move  in  the  di- 
rection cf  community  based  residential  fa- 
cilities, namely  a  protective  services  system. 

I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  Ohio  Law 
and  a  copy  of  a  speech  given  In  -Minnesota 
describing  the  System.  I  have  also  enclosed 
a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Congressman  Ryan 
commenting  on  a  bill  which  he  plans  to  In- 
troduce, The  Mentally  Disabled  Protection 
Act. 

On  behalf  of  United  Cerebral  Palsy  I  should 
like  to  thank  you  again  for  being  so  generous 
with  your  time  In  meeting  with  Mr.  Schwelzer 
and  myself.  If  we  can  be  of  help  in  any 
further  way.  please  call. 
Sincerely, 

Elsie  D.  Helsel,  Ph.  D.. 
Washington  Representatives. 

Tarrytown.  N.Y.. 

June  5,  1972. 
Senator  Jacob  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Deas  Senator  Javits:  I  have  lust  finished 
reading  your  proposed  Bill  to  be  called  "Bill 
of  Rights  for  the  Mentally  Retarded  ' 

If  this  Bill  could  become  a  reality.  It  would 
usher  In  a  "new  world"  for  the  retarded.  It 
Includes  everything  those  of  us  who  have 
been  fighting  for  change  and  for  a  restructur- 
ing of  existing  systems  cf  service,  would  have 
Included  were  we  to  write  our  own  "BUI  of 
Rights". 

You  can  be  sure  that  the  passage  of  this 
BUI  win  receive  maximum  support  from  your 
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constituency  In  New  York  State.  We  wiU 
work  diligently  In  whatever  manner  you 
lequest  to  ensure  lu  passage. 

Xhe  BUI  represents  much  work  and  re- 
search on  your  part  and  that  of  your  staff. 
Our  thanks  and  congratulations  for  having 
the  stamina  and  courage  to  undertake  such 
an  awesome  task. 
Sincerely, 

Patricia  OConnell, 
yolunteer  Stateicide  Organizer,  Citizens 
Action  Committee  for  the  Handicapped. 


Office  of  Mental  Retardation, 

New  York.  N.Y.,  June  20.  1972. 
Mr.  Jay  Cutler, 

Minority  Courvsel  to  the  Health  Subcommit- 
tee, New  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Cutler:  I  have  Just  returned 
from  a  leave  of  absence  to  pursue  graduate 
study,  and  I  find  Senator  Javits"  letter  of 
May'  3,  with  a  copy  of  the  un-numb«red 
Senate  bUl  headed  "Conunlttee  Print  No.  3," 
and  entitled  In  the  body,  "Bill  of  Rights  for 
the  Mentally  Retarded." 

There  has  not  been  time  to  analyze  the 
bill  In  detail,  but  I  have  scanned  it,  and  I 
would  say  that  the  underlying  philosophy 
la  sound.  I  a8s;nre  you  are  In  communication 
with  the  National  Association  for  Retarded 
Children,  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations, 
and  the  I^resldenfs  Committee  on  Mental 
Retardation.  I  would  raise  one  major  ques- 
tion of  substance  and  several  other  matters 
of  relatively  smaller  Import: 

1.  Broad  and  sweeping  as  the  bill  Is,  It 
deals  almost  exclusively  with  public  resi- 
dential services.  If  It  Is  truly  to  be  a  "BUI  of 
Rights  for  the  Retarded,"  should  It  not  also 
embrace  community  services,  and  most 
especially  education?  This  seems  an  appro- 
priate occasion  to  reinforce  the  recent  de- 
cisions in  Pennsylvania,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  jurisdictions  with  re- 
spect to  the  right  to  education. 

2.  The  bin  Imposes  an  impressive  series 
of  mandates  with  respect  to  state  residential 
facilities  but  it  appears  to  offer  rather 
Umlted  sanctions  to  enforce  the  standards. 
It  would  have  to  be  a  large  "carrot"  to  pay 
for  such  extensive  improvements  and  en- 
largements of  residential  service  programs. 

8.  There  Is  extensive  detail  and  consider- 
able specificity  In  the  requirements.  Query: 
WoiUd  these  provisions  apply  equaUy  to  such 
diverse  states  as  New  York,  Washington  and 
Nevada,  for  example? 

4.  Part  A  of  Title  XI  calls  for  "state  strat- 
egy planning."  To  what  extent  would  this 
be  more  than  an  updating  of  the  compre- 
hensive state  mental  retardation  planning 
undertaken    pursuant    to    PX.    88-158? 

I  staffed  the  CaUfomla  Study  Commission 
on  Mental  Retardation  under  the  Federal 
legislation  of  1963,  and  subsequently  studied 
what  other  states  did.  The  enclosed  reprint 
from  Mental  Retardation:  An  Annual  Re- 
view, I,  edited  by  Joseph  Wortis,  stimmaiizes 
"community  organization"  efforts  at  the 
state  and  local  levels  in  the  1960*6. 

More  recently,  I  have  been  engaged  In  a 
study  of  the  Pennsylvania  Right  to  Edu- 
cation case  and  related  developments  In 
Alabama,  Massachusetts,  New  York  and 
elsewhere.  My  point  of  view  Is  summarized 
In  the  enclosed  cUpplng  from  The  Record 
for  June  6,  1972. 

PlnaUy.  I  would  direct  your  attention 
to  my  book,  "Attitudes  Toward  The 
Handicapped:  A  Comparison  Between 
Europe  and  the  United  States."  Just  issued 
by  Charles  C.  Thomas,  Publisher.  You  may 
And  some  concepts  In  this  book  which  will  be 
useful  as  the  bill  progresses  through  commit- 
tee. I  have  asked  the  pubUsher  to  send  a  com- 
plimentary copy  to  Senator  Javits. 

I  would  appreciate  an  extra  copy  of  the 


bill,  and  of  course  I  ho|>«  you  will  keep  me 
InXormed  as  It  progresses  toward  enactment. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Leopold  Lippman, 
Director   of   Services    for    the    Mentally 
and   Physically   Handicapped. 

B.  3769 
A  bin  to  provide  lor  the  humane  care,  treat- 
ment, habllltallon  and  protection  of  the 
mentally  retarded  in  residential  facilities 
through  the  establishment  of  strict  qual- 
ity operation  and  control  standards  and 
the  support  of  the  implementation  of  such 
standards  by  Federal  assistance,  to  estab- 
lish State  plans  which  require  a  survey  of 
need  for  assistance  to  residential  facilities 
to  enable  them  to  be  in  compliance  with 
such  standards,  seek  to  minimize  Inappro- 
priate adml";slons  to  residential  facilities 
and  develop  strategies  which  stimulate 
the  development  of  regional  and  com- 
munity progran'd  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded which  Include  the  integration  of 
such  residential  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  this 
-Act  shall  be  known  as  the  "BUI  of  Rights  for 
the  Mentally  Retarded". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 
1 1 )  there  are  more  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand mentaUy  retarded  persons  in  the  United 
States  currently  living  In  publicly  and  pri- 
vately operated  residential  faculties  for  the 
nientaUy  retarded; 

(2)  tlie  prime  purpose  of  residential  serv- 
ices for  the  mentally  retarded  Is  to  protect 
and  nurture  the  mental,  physical,  emotional, 
and  social  development  of  each  Individual 
requiring  responsible  full-time  services  and 
to  provide  those  experiences  which  will  en- 
able the  Individual  (A)  to  develop  his 
physical.  Intellectual,  and  social  capabilities 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible:  (B)  to  develop 
emotional  maturity  commensurate  with 
social  and  InteUectual  growth;  (C)  whenever 
possible,  to  develop  skills,  habits,  and  atti- 
tudes essential  for  return  to  contemporary 
society;  and  (D)  to  live  a  personaUy  satis- 
fying life  within  the  residential  environ- 
ment for  whatever  period  he  may  need  to 
remain  there: 

1 3)  the  basic  obligation  of  residential 
ser\'lce8  is  to  assure  to  the  mentally  retarded 
the  same  constitutional  rights  and  guar- 
antees as  every  other  American  citizen; 

(4)  voluntary  and  Involuntary  admissions 
to  a  residential  facility  should  be  based  on 
sound  professional  considerations  that  in- 
clude a  comprehensive  assessment  of  mental 
abUlty,  physical  health,  and  adaptltlve  be- 
havior which  demonstrate  a  handicap  suffi- 
ciently severe  to  Justify  placement; 

(5)  legal  guardians  should  be  appointed  for 
both  adults  who  are  Incompetent  because  of 
the  severity  of  their  mental  retardation  and 
minors  who  are  deprived  of  parental 
guardianship,  prior  to  their  admission  to  a 
residential  facility  and.  also,  for  each  such 
individual  who  Is  In  residential  faculties 
at  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act: 

(6)  residential  faculties  for  the  mentally 
retarded  shotUd  provide  a  warm,  stimulating 
setting  devoid  of  dehumanizing  conditions, 
the  living  quarters  should  be  designed  for 
optimum  safety  and  to  insure  the  provi- 
sion of  basic  needs.  Including  the  right  to 
privacy,  and  the  location  of  the  residential 
facility  should  where  appropriate  be  within 
the  commimlty  served  and  provide  for 
normal  contacts  within  the  community  life; 

(7)  the  protection  of  the  human  dignity, 
the  Integrity  and  the  life,  of  the  mentally 
retarded  must  be  realized  as  the  first  con- 
sideration in  research  and  planning  for  the 
mentaUy  retarded;  and 


(8)  residential  facilities  should  consist  of 
smaU,  homelike  units  located  within,  co- 
ordinated with,  and  integrated  Into  existing 
community  living  situations  and  although 
the  demand  for  resources  to  build  these  new 
facilities  may  seem  to  conflict  with  the 
demand  for  resources  to  upgrade  the  old 
ones  to  humane  care,  treatment  and  pro- 
tection standards,  the  two  objectives  are 
equally  necessary. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  establish 
standards  which  assure  the  humane  care, 
treatment,  habllltatlon,  and  protection  of  the 
mentally  retarded  in  residential  faculties  and 
improve  the  system  for  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices to  the  mentally  retarded  through  the  en- 
couragement of  and  support  for  the  plan- 
ning and  development  of  strategies  to  imple- 
ment such  standards,  minimize  inappropriate 
admissions  to  residential  faculties  and  stimu- 
late the  development  of  regional  and  com- 
mtinlty  programs  mtegratUig  such  residen- 
tial facilities  which  conform  to  such  stand- 
ards. It  Is  the  further  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
encourage  and  support  planning  and  devel- 
opment of  strategies  which  survey  and  ana- 
lyze residential  faculties  and  their  com- 
pliance with  the  standards  established  under 
title  XI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and 
stimulate  regional  and  community  programs 
and  services  for  the  mentally  retarded  which 
integrate  such  residential  faculties 

amendment    to    PtTBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE   ACT 

Sec.  3  The  Public  Health  Service  .Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  title  X  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

"TITLE  XI — SUPPORT  OP  RESIDENTIAL 
PACIUTIES  FOR  THE  MENTALLY  RE- 
TARDED 

"Part  A — State  Strategy  Planning 
"Sec.  1101.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  the  States 
in  comprehensive  surveys  and  analyses  of  the 
cost  of  bringing  existing  residential  faculties 
Into  compliance  with  the  standards  estab- 
lished under  part  C  of  this  title,  review  ex- 
istmg  State  plans  concerned  with  providing 
services  and  programs  for  the  mentaUy  re- 
tarded and  develop  strategies  which  include 
implementation  and  monitoring  mechanisms 
which  minimize  inappropriate  placement  in 
residential  faculties  particularly  through  the 
provision  of  alternative  programs  of  care  and 
coordinate  and  integrate  existing  residential 
faculties  with  existing  and  future  regional 
and  community  mental  retardation  programs 
and  services,  which  shaU  be  done  m  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Advisory  CouncU  on 
Standards  for  Residential  Faculties  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded  established  under  section 
1109  of  this  Act,  and  to  study  administrative 
relationships,  including  the  identification  of 
legal,  economic,  social  and  other  barriers  to 
compliance  with  the  standards  established 
under  part  C  of  this  Act  and  financing  of 
programs  and  services  from  both  public  and 
private  sources  among  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  m  the  field  of  mental  re- 
tardation with  recommendations  for  im- 
provement, the  Secretary  may  make  grants, 
to  such  applicants  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  shaU  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe. 

"(b)  In  order  to  assist  the  States  in  im- 
proving existing  residential  facilities  for 
the  mentaUy  retarded  so  as  to  contribute 
more  effectively  in  providing  the  resident 
with  experiences  which  wUl  enable  such  In- 
dividual (1)  to  develop  his  physical,  intellec- 
tual, and  social  capabilities  to  the  fuUeet  ex- 
tent possible;  (2)  to  develop  emotional  ma- 
turity commensurate  with  social  and  in- 
tellectual growth;  (3)  whenever  possible,  to 
develop  skills,  habits,  and  attitudes  essen- 
tial for  return  to  contemporarv-  society;  and 
(4)  to  live  a  personally  satisfying  life  within 
the  residential  environment  and  to  other- 
wise conform  to  the  standards  established 
under  part  C  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  may. 
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m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
part  make  ^ants.  not  to  exceed  {300,000 
per  institution,  to  cover  costs  of  admlnls- 
rerlnK  and  operating  demonstration  facili- 
ties and  tralianj?  proRrams  to  render  serv- 
ices in  the  care  of  meni-iUv  retarded  persons 

n  residential  facilities  and  reduce  excess 
residential  facility  population,  which  shall 
^)e  evaluated  for  effectiveness  in  improving 
residential  care  for  the  mentallv  retarded 

■■(C)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  section  lai  of  this  part  there  are  au- 
thorized to  b«  appropriated  $15,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1973  and 
f-ir  each  of  the  next  two  succeeding  ftacal 
years  and  for  the  purpose  ol  making  grants 

•ii'.der  section  ib)  of  this  part  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $16,000,000  for 

-.he  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1973.  and  tor 
each  of  the  next  two  sticceedlng  fiscal  vears 

■■P.\RT    B— DELmCRY    OF    MrMTAL    RET.^RDATION 

Programs  and  SrRvirKS 

•GRANTS    TO    .ASSIST    INSTITfTlONS    FOR   THE 
MINT  ALLY    RETARDED 

"Src.  1102.  (A\  For  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing States  in  meeting  the  expenses,  directly 
or  Lndirectlv.  for  bringing  publicly  operated 
facilities  and  publicly  asalsted  facllltleg  Into 
conlormitv  with  the  standards  established 
under  part  C  of  this  title,  which  seek  to  as- 
sure the  humane  care,  protection.  hablUta- 
tlon.  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  retarded 
in  residential  facilities,  there  are  authorized 
to  he  .appropriated  such  sums  as  aje  neces- 
sarv  to  enable  'he  Secretary  to  make  grants 
under  this  title. 

•■(bi  In  considering  applications  for  svich 
grants,  the  Secretary  shall  ^ive  priority  to 
those  appUrants  whose  publicly  operated  res- 
idential facility  or  publicly  assisted  facilities 
are  m  the  greatest  need  .if  assistance  to  com- 
ply with  such  standards. 

STATE    PI-ANS 

'•Sec.  1103.  ^a)  Any  State  desiring  to  re- 
relve  a  grant  under  this  title  shall  submit  a 
plan  TO  the  Secretary: 

•'(U  setting  forth  a  schedule  for  oompll- 
ance  with  the  8tan<i*rds  established  tinder 
part  C  of  this  title  for  each  facility  for  which 
.tss'.stance  is  requested; 

•■21  designating  a  State  planning  and  ad- 
visory council,  which  shall  Include  represen- 
tatives of  local  agencies  and  nongovernment- 
al organizations  concerned  with  services  for 
mentally  retarded  persons  and  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  membership  of  such  council  shall 
consist  of  representatives  of  consumers  of 
such  services  from  publlclv  operated  and 
publicly  assisted  residential  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded; 

■■i3i  assuring  reasonable  State  financial 
participation  In  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
plan  to  comply  with  the  standards  set  forth 
in  this  title  and  how  the  residential  facility 
for  the  mentally  retarded  will  complement 
and  augment  rather  than  duplicate  or  replace 
other  community  services  for  the  mentally 
retarded  or  meet  the  requirements  of  part  C 
of  this  title; 

•■(4)  setting  forth  a  schedule  of  costs  to 
achieve  compliance  with  the  standards  estab- 
lished under  part  C  of  this  title;  and 

■■(5)  designating  how  placement  In  resi- 
dential facilities  shall  be  minimized  through 
alternative  regional  and  community  programs 
and  services  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

•  bi  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  plan 
which  sets  forth  a  reasonable  time  for  com- 
pliance with  the  standards  established  under 
this  title,  and  he  shall  not  finally  disapprove 
a  plan  except  alter  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  to  such  State. 

AMOUNTS    or    grants;     PAYilENTS 


••ate.  1104.  (a)  The  total  of  the  grants  with 
respect  to  any  project  under  this  part  may 
not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  necessary 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

••(b)    Payments  of  grants  under  this  part 


shall  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, and  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine. 

••maintenance  of  ettobt 
•■Sec.  1105.  Applications  for  grants  under 
this  part  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
only  If  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported bv  reasonable  assurances  that  the 
grants  will  not  result  in  any  decrease  In  the 
level  of  State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal 
funds  for  services  for  mentaUy  retarded 
which  would  (except  for  such  grant)  be  avail- 
able to  the  applicant,  but  that  such  grants 
■Will  be  used  to  supplement,  and.  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  to  increase  the  level  of  such 
funds. 

"WITHHOLDING   OT  GRANTS 

•Sec,  1106.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary, 
after  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the 
record  finds — 

••(1)  that  there  has  been  a  faUure  to  com- 
ply substantially  with  any  requirement  set 
forth  in  the  plan  of  that  State  approved 
under  section  1103;  or 

■  f2)  that  In  the  operation  of  any  prograni 
assisted  under  this  title  there  is  a  failure  to 
comply  substantially  with  any  applicable 
provision  of  this  title; 

the  .secretary  shall  notify  such  State  of  his 
findings  and  that  no  further  payments  may 
le  made  to  such  State  under  this  Act  for  any 
project  connected  with  the  program  untu  he 
is  satisfied  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such 
failure  to  comply,  or  that  the  noncompUance 
will  be  promptly  corrected. 

••(b)  In  any  case  where  a  State  has  re- 
ceived a  grant  under  section  1102  and  has 
not  compiled  with  the  standards  of  this  title 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  such  State  shaU  not  be 
eligible  for  any  further  Federal  funds  on  be- 
half of  any  individual  who  Is  a  resident  of 
any  public  or  private  residential  facility  for 
the  retarded  '.vhlch  does  not  meet  the  stand- 
ards set  forth  In  part  C  of  this  title.  The 
funds  to  which  any  Individual  would  other- 
wise be  entitled  to  have  paid  on  his  behalf 
to  any  vendor  of  residential  services,  public 
or  private,  shall  be  reserved  for  him  and 
administered  by  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration m  the  same  manner  as  benefits 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
would  be  administered  on  his  behalf  were 
he  entitled  to  same. 

••(c)  Five  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  no  residential  facility  for 
the  mentally  retarded  shall  be  eUglble  to 
receive  payments  either  directly  or  indirectly 
under  any  Federal  law.  unless  such  facility 
meets  the  standards  promvUgated  under  part 
C  of  this  title. 

■'EXrENSION    OF    TIME    TO    METT    STANDARDS 

■Skc.  1107.  Where  in  any  fiscal  year  the 
appropriation  for  grants  under  section  1102 
does  not  meet  the  amount  authorized,  the 
Secretarv  mav  extend  the  time  few  recipients 
of  such  grants  and  other  residential  facili- 
ties for  the  mentally  retarded  to  meet  the 
standards  established  by  this  Act. 

■altebnativk   programs  of  care 

"Sec.  1108.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  public  or  private  non- 
profit agency,  organization  or  institution  to 
meet  the  coets  of  development,  improvement, 
extension,  or  expansion  of  community  re- 
sources and  community  living  situations  for 
the  mentally  retarded  other  than  Uvlng-ln 
residential    faculties   for   the   mentally    re- 

•■(b)  Applications  for  grants  under  this 
section  shall  contain  such  Information  and 
t)e  in  sucii  form  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 

"(c)  In  considering  applications  for  grants 
under  this  section  the  Secretary  shall  give 
priority  to  those  applicants  whose  proposal 
he  determines  are  of  special  significance  be- 
cause  they   demonstrate   new   or   relatively 


effective  or  efficient  methods  of  delivery  of 
services  to  the  mentally  retarded. 

■•(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973  for  each  of  th» 
next  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
•national    advisory    council    on    standards 

FOR    residential     FACn-ITIES     FOR    THE    MEN- 
TALLY  RETARDED 

"Sec.  1109.  ta)   Effective  ninety  days  after 
the  date  or  enactment  of  this  Act,  there  Is 
hereby  established  a  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cU   on   Standards   for   Residential  PacilUies 
for  the  Mentally  Retarded   (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the    Council') ,  which  shall  con- 
sist of  fifteen  members,  not  otherwise  In  the 
regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United  States, 
to   be   appointed   by   the   Secretary  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  civil  service.  The  Secretary  shall 
from  time  to  time  designate  one  of  the  mem- 
oers  of   the  Council   to  serve  a«   Chairman 
thereof.  The  members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
selected  from  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Association   on  Mental   Deficiency,  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association,  the  Coun- 
cil for  Exceptional  Children,  the  National  A»- 
sociation  for  Retarded  Children,  the  United 
Cerebral   Palsy  Association,  consumers   (for 
example,  parents  of  the  mentally  retarded) 
of  services  from  publicly  operated  and  pub- 
licly   assisted    residential    faculties   for  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  leaders  In  the  fields 
of  service  to  the  mentally  retarded,  includ- 
ing a  representative  of  the  National  Aaaocla- 
tlon  of  CoordUiators  of  State  Programs  for 
the  Mentally  Retarded,  of  the  National  As- 
sociaion  of  Superintendents  of  Public  Resi- 
dential PaclUtles  for  the  mentally  retarded, 
and  other  persons   (for  example,  parents  of 
the  mentally  retarded)  In  organizations  rep- 
resenting consumers  of  such  eervlcee.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  Council  shall  be  representative 
of  the  Interests  of  consumers  of  such  serr- 
Ices. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Council  to  ( 1)  advise  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  any  regulations  promulgated  or 
proposed  to  be  promulgated  by  him  in  the 
implementation  of  the  standards  established 
under  part  C  of  this  Act.  (2)  study  and  evalu- 
ate such  standards  authorized  by  this  Act 
through  site  visits  and  other  appropriate 
methods  with  a  view  of  determining  their 
effectiveness  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
for  which  they  wore  established,  and  (3) 
based  upon  site  visits  or  other  studies,  evalu- 
ations or  re-vlewB,  recommend  to  the  Secre- 
tary any  changes,  revisions,  modifications,  or 
improvements  in  the  standards  established 
under  part  C  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Council,  while  at- 
tending meetings  or  conferences  thereof  or 
otherwise  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
CoimcU,  including  site  visits  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  at  rates  not  exceed- 
ing the  dally  equivalent  of  the  rate  provided 
for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  for  each 
day  of  such  service  (including  traveltlme), 
and.  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently." 
••Part  C — Standards  for  Residential  Faciu- 

TiES  for  the  Mentally  Retarded 

■Chapter    1  .—ADMINISTRATIVE    POLICIES 

AND  PRACTICES 

'•Subchapter    I — Philosophy.    Location    and 
Organization 

"Sec.  1110.  (a)  The  ultimate  aim  of  the 
facility  shall  be  to  foster  those  behaviors 
that  maximize  the  human  qualities  of  the 


resident,  increase  the  complexity  of  his 
behavior,  and  enhance  his  ability  to  cope 
with  his  environment. 

•  ibi  The  facility  shall  accept  and  Imple- 
ment the  principle  of  normalization,  de- 
fined as  the  use  of  mean*  that  are  as  cul- 
turally normative  as  posalble  to  elicit  and 
maintain  behavior  that  is  as  culturally  nor- 
mative as  possible,  taking  into  account 
local  and  subcultural  differences. 

"Sec.  1111.  fa)  The  names  of  facilities,  the 
labels  applied  to  their  users,  and  the  way 
these  users  are  Interpreted  to  the  public 
siiouid  be  appropriate  to  their  purposes  and 
programs  and  services  should  not  emphasize 
•mental  retardation'  or  devlancy". 

■lb  I  Residents  should  not  be  referred  to  as 
•pfttienf  except  in  a  hospital -mental  context; 
as  'kids'  or  •children'  if  they  are  adults;  or 
as 'inmates'. 

•Sec.  1112.  (a)  The  facility  should  be  lo- 
cated '.vithin,  and  conveniently  accessible 
to.  the  population  served,  so  as  to  have 
access  to  necessary  generic  community  serv- 
ices. 

■■(b)  The  facility  should  not  be  Isolated 
from  society  or  community  by  factors  such 

fiS' 

■(1)  difficulty  of  access,  due  to  distance 
or  lack  of  public  transportation; 

••(2)  architectural  features; 

"(3)  socio-cultural  or  psychological  fea- 
tures: and 

■•i4i  rules,  regulations,  customs,  and 
habits. 

■■(c)  Protection  devices  (such  as  fences 
and  security  windows) .  where  necessary. 
should  be  Inconspicuous,  and  should  preserve 
as  normal  an  environmental  appearance  as 
possible,  so  as  to  permit  the  pursuit  of  nor- 
mal activities. 

■id)  The  facility  should  be  In  scale  with 
the  community  In  which  It  Is  located. 

••(e)  The  facility  and  the  surrounding 
community  should  be  encouraged  to  share 
their  services  and  resources  on  a  reciprocal 
basis. 

"(f)  The  community  in  which  the  facility 
13  located  should  be  capable  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  faculty's  residents  for  generic 
and  specialized  services. 

igi  The  community  in  which  the  faculty 
13  :o:ated  should  be  capable  of  absorbing, 
and  encouraged  to  absorb.  Into  Its  cultural 
life  those  residents  capable  of  participation 
mthat  life. 

•■(hi  The  facility  shaU  have  avaUable  a 
current  descriptive  directory  of  community 
resources. 

■Sec.  1113.  (a)  Realdente  should  be  inte- 
grated to  the  greatest  possible  extent  with 
the  general  population.  To  this  end.  generic 
and  specialized  community  services,  rather 
than  facility  services,  should  be  used  ex- 
tensively or.  if  possible,  completely.  For  ex- 
ample, the  residents  should — 

■•(1)  attend  (special)  classes  or  programs 
In  regular  schools; 

"(2)  attend  religiovis  instruction  and  wor- 
ship ill  the  community; 

■•(3)  utilize  medical,  dental,  and  all  other 
professional  services  located  In  the  commu- 
r.ltv; 

•■(4)  use  community  rather  than  facility 
recreation  resources,  such  as  bowling  alleys, 
s'*imming   pools,    movies,    and    gymnasia; 

■■(5)  shop  In  community  stores,  rather 
than  In  faculty  stores  and  canteens;  and 

■■(6)  work  in  as  integrated  a  fashion  as 
possible:  sheltered  employment  should  be 
In  regiUar  industry,  and  among  nonretarded 
w-orkers:  sheltered  '.vorkshops  should  be  In 
the  community;  and  -.voTk.  that  must  be  on 
the  campus  of  the  facUity  should  afford 
maximal  contact  with  nonretarded  persons. 
There  shall  be  evidence  of  profeselonal  and 
public  education  of  faoUltate  the  Integra- 
tion of  residents,  as  outlined  above. 

•■(b)    The  faculty  should  be  divided  Into 
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groupings  of  program  and  residence  units, 
based  upon  a  rational  plan  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  residents  and  fulfill  the  purposes  of 
the  facUilv. 

■Sec  1114.  The  facUity  shall  make  every 
attempt  to  move  residents  from — 

"  ( 1 )   more  to  less  structured  living; 

■•(2)    larger  to  smaller  facilities; 

"(3)  larger  living  units  to  smaller  living 
units; 

'  (4)    group  to  individual  residence; 

•  1 5 )   dependent  to  independent  living;  and 
"(6)   segregated  to  integrated  living. 

"Subchapter  II — General  Policies 
and  Practices 

•  Sec.  1115.  (a)  The  facility  shaU  have  a 
written  outline  of  the  philosophy,  objectives, 
and  goals  it  is  striving  to  achieve,  that  is 
available  for  distribution  to  sttafl,  consumer 
repre»entatives,  and  the  interasted  public, 
and  that  shaU  include  but  need  not  be  lim- 
ited to: 

"(1)  its  role  in  the  State  comprehensive 
program  for  the  mentally  retarded; 

■  (2)  Ita  concept  of  the  rights  of  its  resi- 
dents: 

"(3)  ita  goals  for  Ite  reaidents; 

••(4i  Its  concept  of  its  relationship  to  the 
parents  of  its  residents,  or  to  their  sur- 
rogates; 

••(5)  Its  concept  of  Its  relationship  to  the 
community,  zone,  or  region  from  which  Its 
reside utfi  come, 

••(6)  Its  concept  of  Ite  responsibUlty 
(through  research,  training,  and  education) 
for  improving  methods,  underartandlng,  and 
support  for  the  mental  retardation  field; 

•■(1)  the  faciUty  shall  have  a  plan  for 
evaluation   and    modification    to    maintain: 

■■  ( A)  the  consistency  of  Its  phUosophy.  ob- 
jectives, and  goals  vtiih  advancements  In 
knowledge   and   professional   practices;    and 

•■(B)  the  consistency  of  its  practices  with 
its  phUosophy,  objectives,  and  goala. 

■•(b)  The  facility  shaU  have  a  manual 
on  policies  and  procedures,  deecrlblng  the 
current  methods,  forms,  processes,  and  se- 
quence of  events  being  followed  to  achieve 
its  objectives  and  goals. 

"(C)  The  faculty  shall  have  a  written 
statement  of  policies  and  proc«dures  con- 
cerning the  rlghtfi  of  residents  that — 

"(1)  assure  the  clvU  rights  of  all  resi- 
dents; 

■•(2)  are  in  accordance  with  general  and 
special  rights  of  the  mentally  retarded  as 
defined  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
section  2  of  this  Act;  and 

■'(3)  define  the  means  of  malting  leg«l 
counsel  avaUable  to  residents  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  rights. 

'Sec.  1116.  (a)  The  facUity  shaU  have  a 
written  statement  of  policies  and  procedures 
that  protect  the  financial  interests  of  resi- 
dents and  that  provide  for — 

•■(1)  determining  the  financial  benefits  for 
which  the  resident  Is  eUglble; 

"(2)  assuring  that  the  resident  receives 
the  funds  for  incidentals  and  for  special 
needs  isuch  as  specialized  equipment)  that 
are  due  him  under  public  and  private  finan- 
cial support  programs;  and 

"(3)  when  large  sums  accrue  to  the  resi- 
dent, providing  for  counseling  of  the  resi- 
dent concerning  their  use.  eoxd  for  appropri- 
ate protection  of  such  funds. 

"(b)  Procedures  in  the  major  operating 
units  of  the  faculty  shaU  be  described  In 
manuals  that  are  current,  relevant,  availa- 
ble, and  followed. 

"(C)  The  facility  shall  have  a  summary  of 
the  laws  and  regulations  relevant  to  mental 
retardation  and  to  the  function  of  the  facil- 
ity. 

"(d)  The  faculty  shall  have  a  plan  for  a 
continuing  management  audit  to  insure 
compliance  with  State  laws  and  regulations 
and  the  effective  Implementation  of  its  stat- 
ed policies  and  procedures. 


'Sec.  1117  la)  A  public  faciUty  shaU  have 
documents  that  describe  the  statutory  basis 
of  its  existence,  and  describe  the  adminis- 
trative framework  of  the  governmental  de- 
partment in  which  it  operates. 

•lb)  A  private  faciUty  shaU  hare  docu- 
ments that  include  its  charter,  lis  constitu- 
tion and  bylaw'v.  and  its  State  license. 

■•Sec.  2118.  (a)  The  governing  body  of  the 
facility  shall  exercise  general  direction  and 
shall  establish  policies  concerning  the  opera- 
tion of  the  faculty  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Individuals  served. 

■'(b)  The  governing  body  shall  establish 
appropriate  qualifications  of  education,  ex- 
perience, personal  factors,  and  skills  for  the 
chief  executive  officer.  Tiie  chief  executi- 
tive  officer  shaU  have  had  traliung  and  ex- 
perience in  the  administration  of  human 
services.  The  chief  executive  officer  shaU  have 
administrative  ability,  leadership  abUlty, 
and  an  understandliig  of  mental  retarda- 
tion. Where  the  chief  executive  officer  is  re- 
quired also  to  have  had  training  In  a  pro- 
fessional service  discipline,  such  training 
shall  be  In  a  dlsclplme  appropriate  to  the 
facUlty^s  program. 

■'(c)  The  governing  body  shall  employ  a 
chief  executive  officer  so  qualified,  and  shaU 
delegate  to  him  authority  and  responsibUlty 
for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
faculty  In  accordance  with  established  poli- 
cies. 

••(d)  The  chief  executive  officer  shall — 

"ill  designate  an  individual  to  act  for 
him  in  his  absence; 

"(2)  make  arrangements  so  that  some  one 
IndU'idual  is  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tive direction  of  the  faculty  at  all  times. 

"(3)  when  an  assistant  chief  executive 
officer  is  employed,  the  qualiiications  re- 
quired for  this  position  shall  be  in  compU- 
ance  with  those  stated  above  for  the  chief 
executive  officer;  and 

"i4)  there  shall  be  on  the  premises  of  the 
facility  at  all  times  a  person  designated  by 
the  chief  executive  officer,  or  the  person  act- 
ing for  him,  to  be  responsible  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  facility. 

"Sec.  1119.  (a)  The  facility  shall  be  admin- 
istered and  operated  in  accordance  with 
sound  management  principles. 

'•(b)  The  type  of  administrative  organiza- 
tion of  the  facility  shaU  be  appropriate  to  ths 
program  needs  of  Its  residents. 

••(c)  The  faculty  shall  have  a  table  of  or- 
ganization that  shows  the  governance  and 
administrative  pattern  of  the  faciUty. 

■■(d)  The  table  of  organization  shaU  show 
the  major  operating  programs  of  the  facility, 
v^'ith  staff  divisions,  the  administrative  p>er- 
sonnel  in  charge  of  the  programs  and  divi- 
sions, and  their  lines  of  authority,  responsi- 
bility, and  communication. 

'■(e)  The  organization  shall  provide  for  the 
Judicious  delegation  of  administrative  au- 
thority and  responsibility  among  qualified 
members  of  the  staff,  in  order  to  distribute 
the  administrative  load  of  the  facility  and 
to  accelerate  its  operating  efficiency. 

■•|f)  The  organization  shall  be  such  that 
problems  requiring  ongoing  decisionmaking 
regarding  the  "welfare  of  the  resident  are  han- 
dled primarily  by  personnel  on  the  lowest 
level  compjeient  to  resolve  the  problem. 

"ig)  The  organization  shall  provide  for  the 
utilization  of  staff  with  different  levels  of 
training  by  using  those  with  more  adequate 
tpalniug  to  supervise  and  train  those  with 
lesser  training. 

"(h)  The  Lirganizatiou  shall  provide  effec- 
tive channe'is  of  communication  in  all  di- 
rections. 

"(1;  The  faculty  shall  have  a  plan  for  im- 
proving the  quality  of  staff  and  sen'ices  that 
shows  how  the  staff  functions  by  programatio 
responsibilities  m  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing standards  of  quality  for  services  to  real- 
dents.  The  plan  shall  show  how  the  facility's 
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organizational  structure  eoablM  the  follow- 
ing functions: 

'•  ( 1 )  detemUnatlon  of  standards  for  qual- 
ity of  services  to  the  residents; 

"(3)  establishment  of  qualifications  for 
personnel; 

•■  (3 )   recruitment  of  qualified  personnel ; 

"(4)  Initiation  of  preservlce  and  inservlce 
training  and  staff  development  programs; 

"(6)  work  with  administrators,  super- 
visors,  and  staff  of  the  ewlmlnistrailve  muts 
of  ^he  facility  to  secure  and  assign  qualified 
peraonnel  to  such  units; 

■■i8)  annual  evaluation  of  staff  perform- 
ance; 

"(7)  continuous  evaluation  of  program  ef- 
fectiveness; and 

"(8)  development  and  conduct  of  appro- 
priate research  activities. 

••3«c.  liao.  (a)  The  administration  uf  the 
facility  shall  provide  for  effective  staff  and 
resident  participation  and  communication. 
Staff  meetings  shall  be  regularly  held.  Stand- 
ing commltteee  appropriate  to  the  facility. 
such  as  records,  safety,  human  rights,  utili- 
zation review  research  review,  and  infection 
and  sanitation,  shall  meet  regularly.  Com- 
mittees ihall  include  resident  participation, 
whenever  appropriate.  Committees  shall  In- 
clude the  participation  of  direct-care  .staff, 
whenever  appropriate 

"(bi  Minutes  and  reports  of  staff  meet- 
ings, and  of  standing  and  ad  hoc  committee 
meetings  shall  Include  records  of  recommen- 
dations and  their  .mDlementatlon.  and  shall 
tie  kept  and  filed.  Summaries  of  the  minutes 
and  reports  of  stall  and  comxmttee  meetings 
shall  be  distribi.ted  to  participants  and  to 
appropriate  ^taff  members.  Various  forms  of 
communication  isi.;ch  as  meetings,  minutes 
of  meetings,  directives,  and  bulletins  i  shall 
be  '.itilized  to  foster  understanding  among 
•he  staff  among  the  residents,  between  staff 
and  residents,  and  between  facility,  commu- 
nlt\ .  and  family. 

•Sec.  1121.  The  facility  shall  designate  a 
percentage  of  its  operating  budget  for  self- 
renewal  purposes,  such  as: 

•'  1 1 )  development  of  operational  data 
records; 

"  1 2)   research  on  Its  own  programs; 
"(3)   evaluation  by  qualified  persons  who 
are  not  part  of  the  facility; 

•■(4i  ellcitation  of  feedback  from  consum- 
ers of  the  facility  s  services,  or  from  their 
representatives. 

"1 5)   staff  education. 

•■(6i  the  findings  generated  by  the  lore- 
going  activities  shall  be  actively  and  broadly 
dlseeminaied  to 

•  I  A )    all  members  of  the  facility's  staff; 

"iB)  consumer  representatives,  when 
appropriate: 

■•(7)  the  facility  shall  have  a  continuing 
system  for  collecting  and  recording  accurate 
data  that  describe  its  population,  in  such 
form  ad  to  perimi  data  retrieval  and  usage 
for  description,  programing  of  services,  and 
researt-h.  Such  data  shall  Include,  but  need 
not  be  limited  to 

"(A)    number  by  age-groups   sex.  and  race; 

■■(Bi  number  grouped  by  levels  of  retarda- 
tion I  profound,  severe,  moderate,  mlid,  and 
borderline  I ,  according  u>  the  American  Asso- 
ciation on  Mental  Deficiency  Manual  on 
Terminology  and  Claasiflcatlon  In  Mental 
Retardation; 

" ( Ci  number  grouped  by  levels  of  adaptive 
behavior,  according  to  the  American  Asso- 
ciation  on   Mental   Deficiency   classification; 

'•iDi    niunber  with  physical  disabilities: 

"(E)  number  ambulatory  and  nonambula- 
tory I  mobile  and  nonmoblle » ; 

"(F)    number  with  sensory  defects; 
"(G)    number   with   oral   and   other   com- 
munication handicaps;  and 

"(H)  numiber  with  convulsive  disorders, 
grouped  by  level  of  seizure  control. 

"Skc  1121.  The  facility  shall  have  a  de- 
scription   of    services    for    residents    that    is 


available  to   the   public   and   that   Includes 
information  such  as: 

"  ( 1 )    groups  served : 

"(2)  llnUtatlons  concerning  age.  length  of 
residence,  or  type  or  degiree  of  handicap; 

'(3)  the  plan  for  grouping  residents  Into 
program  and  living  units; 

■(4)   preadmission  and  admission  services; 

■■:6)   diagnosis  and  evaluation  services; 

"(61  means  for  Individual  programing  of 
residents  In  accordance  with  need; 

"(7)  means  for  Implementation  of  pro- 
grams for  residents,  through  clearly  desig- 
nated responsibility; 

"(8)  the  therapeutic  and  developmental 
environment  provided  the  residents;   and 

"(9)  release  and  follow-up  services  and 
procedures. 

"Sbc.  1132.  The  facility  shall  provide  for 
meanlneful  and  extensive  consumer-repre- 
sentative and  public  participation,  by  the 
following  means: 

"(11  the  policymaking  or  governing  board 
:f  any)  shall  Include  consumers  or  their 
representatives  (for  example,  parents),  in- 
terested citizens,  and  relevantly  qualified 
professionals  presumed  to  be  free  of  conflicts 
of  Interest; 

"(2)  when  a  facility  does  not  have  a  gov- 
erning board.  Its  policymaking  authority 
shall  actively  seek  advice  from  an  advisory 
body  composed  as  described  above; 

"(3)  the  facility  shall  actively  elicit  feed- 
back from  those  consumers  of  Its  services 
I  and  their  representatives)  who  are  not 
members  of  The  aforementioned  governing 
or  advisory  bodies: 

"(4)  there  shall  be  an  active  program  of 
ready,  open,  and  honest  communication  with 
the  public.  In  structuring  visits  to  the 
facility  by  persons  not  directly  concerned 
with  a  resident,  however,  steps  shall  be  taken 
both  to  encourage  visiting  and  to  consider 
the  senslblUtleo  and  privacy  of  the  residents. 
Undignified  displays  or  exhibitions  of  resi- 
dents shall  be  avoided,  and  normal  sensi- 
bility shall  be  exercised  In  speaking  about  a 
resident; 

"(5)  personnel  shall  be  permitted  to  com- 
municate their  views  about  a  resident  and 
his  needs  and  program  to  his  relatives.  Per- 
sonnel shall  be  trained  to  properly  and  com- 
petently RSJnime  this  responsibility; 

"i6)  the  facility  shall  maintain  active 
means  of  keeping  residents'  families  or  sur- 
rogates Informed  of  actUitles  related  to  the 
residents  that  may  be  of  Interest  to  them; 

"  ( 7 )  communications  to  the  facility  from 
residents'  relativ'es  shall  be  promptly  and  ap- 
propriately handled  and  answered; 

"(81  close  relatives  shall  be  permitted  to 
visit  at  any  reasonable  hour,  and  without 
prior  notice.  Steps  shall  be  taken,  however, 
so  that  the  privacy  and  rights  of  the  other 
residents  are  not  infringed  by  this  practice; 

"(9i  parents  and  other  visitors  shall  be 
encouraged  to  viMt  the  living  units,  with 
due  regard  for  privacy.  There  shall  be  facili- 
ties for  visiting  that  provide  privacy  In  the 
living  unit  (but  not  special  rooms  used  sole- 
ly for  visiting); 

"(10 1  parents  shall  be  {jennltted  to  visit 
all  parts  of  the  facility  that  provide  services 
to  residents; 

"(11)  frequent  and  Informal  visits  home 
shall  be  encotiraged,  and  the  regulations  of 
the  facility  shall  encourage  rather  than  in- 
hibit such  visitations; 

"(12)  there  shall  be  an  active  citizens* 
volunteer  program;  and 

'(13)  the  facility  shall  acknowledge  the 
need  for.  and  encotirage  the  Implementation 
of,  advocacy  for  all  residents. 

"Sec  1123.  A  public  education  and  Infor- 
mation program  should  be  established  that 
utilizes  all  communication  media,  and  all 
service,  religious,  and  civic  groupe,  and  so 
forth,  to  develop  attitudes  of  understanding 
and  acceptance  of  mentally  retarded  per- 
sons. In  all  aspects  of  community  living. 


'Subchapter  m — Admission  and  Release 

•Sec.  1124.  No  individual  whose  needs  can- 
not be  met  by  the  facility  shall  be  admitted 
to  It  The  number  admitted  as  residents  to 
the  facility  shall  not  exceed — 

"  ( 1 )  Its  rated  capacity;  and 

"(2)  Its  provisions  for  adequate  program- 
ing. 

Sec.  1125.  (a)  The  laws,  regulations,  and 
procedures  concernlixg  admission,  readmiB- 
slon,  and  release  shall  be  summarized  and 
available  for  distribution.  Admission,  and  re- 
lease procedures  shall — 

"(1)  encourage  voluntary  admission,  upon 
application  of  parent  or  guardian  or  self; 

"(2)  give  equal  priority  to  {>«rsons  of  com- 
parable need,  whether  application  is  volun- 
tary or  by  a  court; 

(3)  facilitate  emergency,  partial,  and 
short-term  residential  care,  where  feasible; 
and 

"(4)  Utilize  the  maximum  feasible  amount 
of  voluntariness  in  each  individual  case. 

"(b)  The  determination  of  legal  incom- 
petence shall  be  separate  from  the  determi- 
nation of  the  need  for  residential  services, 
and  admission  to  the  facility  shall  not  auto- 
matically imply  legal  Incompetence. 

•Sec.  1126.  (a)  The  residential  facility  shall 
admit  only  residents  who  have  had  a  com- 
prehensive evaluation,  covering  physical, 
emotional,  social,  and  cognitive  factors,  con- 
ducted  by  an  appropriately  constituted  In- 
terdisciplinary team. 

"(b)  Initially,  service  need  shall  be  defined 
'Aithout  regard  to  the  actual  availability  of 
the  desirable  options.  All  available  and  ap- 
plicable programs  of  care,  treatment,  and 
training  shall  be  Investigated  and  weighed, 
and  the  deliberations  and  findings  recorded. 
Admission  to  the  residential  facility  shall  oc- 
cur only  when  It  is  determined  to  be  the 
optimal  available  plan.  Where  admission  is 
not  the  optimal  measure,  but  miist  neverthe- 
less be  recommended  or  implemented,  its  In- 
approprlateness  shall  be  clearly  ackno'wledged 
and  plans  shall  be  Initiated  for  the  continued 
and  active  exploration  of  alternatives. 

"(c)  The  intended  primary  beneficiary  of 
the  admission  shall  be  clearly  specified  as— 

"(1)  the  resident; 

"(2)  hlsfamUy: 

"(3)  his  community; 

"(4)  society:  and 

"(51   several  of  the  above. 

■'(d)  All  admissions  to  the  residential  fa- 
cility shall  be  considered  temporary,  and 
when  appropriate  admissions  shal'.  be  time- 
:imlted.  Parents  or  guardians  shai:  be  coun- 
seled, prior  to  admission,  on  the  relative  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  and  fhe  tempo- 
rary nature  of  residential  services  la  the 
facility.  Prior  to  admission,  parents  or  guard- 
ians shall,  and  the  prospective  resident 
should,  have  visited  the  facility  ar.d  the  liv- 
ing unit  In  which  the  prospective  resident  Is 
likely  to  be  placed. 

•'Sec.  1127.  (a)  A  medical  evaluation  by  a 
licensed  physician  shall  be  made  v.ithln  one 
week  of  the  resident's  admission  Upon  ad- 
mission, residents  should  he  placed  in  their 
program  groups,  and  they  should  '>e  isolated 
only  upon  medical  orders  Issued  for  specific 
reasons. 

■  (  b)  'Within  the  period  of  one  month  after 
admission  there  shall  be: 

"(1)  a  review  and  updating  of  the  preswl- 
mi.sslon  evaluation; 

"(2)  a  prognosis  that  can  be  used  for  pro- 
graming and  placement; 

"(3)  a  comprehensive  evaluation  and  In- 
dividual program  plan,  made  by  an  interdis- 
ciplinary team; 

"(4)  direct -care  jjersonnel  shall  participate 
In  the  aforementioned  activities, 

"(5)  the  results  of  the  evaluation  shall  be 
recorded  In  the  resident's  unit  record; 

"(6)  an  Interpretation  of  the  evaluation,  in 
action  terms,  shall  be  made  to: 
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•■(A)  the  direct-care  personnel  responsible 
for  carrying  out  the  resident's  program: 

•■(B)   the  special  services  staff  responsible 
for  carrvlng  out  the  resident's  program,  and 
•■(C)   the  resident's  parenu  or  their  sur- 
rogates. 

■•(C)  There  shall  be  a  regular,  at  least  an- 
nual. Joint  review  of  the  status  of  each  resi- 
dent bv  all  relevant  personnel,  including  per- 
sonnel'in  the  living  unit,  with  program  rec- 
ommendations for  implementation.  This  re- 
view shall  include — 

■'iD  consideration  of  the  advisability  of 
continued  residence  and  alternative  pro- 
grams; 

"(2)  at  the  time  of  the  resident's  attain- 
ing majority,  or  If  he  becomes  emancipated 
prior  thereto: 

"(A)  the  resident's  need  for  remaining  In 
the  facility; 

"(B)  the  need  for  guardianship  of  the  res- 
ident; 

"(C)   the   exercise   of  the   resldenfs   civil 
and  legal  rights; 
"(3)  The  results  of  these  reviews  shall  be 
••(A)   recorded  in  the  resldenfs  unit  record 
■•(B)  made  available  to  relevant  personnel 
"(C)   interpreted  to  the  resident's  parents 
or  surrogates; 

■(D)  Interpreted  to  the  resident,  when 
appropriate;  and 

"(4)  parents  or  their  surrogates  shall  be 
involved  in  planning  and  decisionmaking. 

"Sec.  1128.  A  physical  Inspection  for  signs 
of  injury  or  disease  should  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  established  by  the 
facility : 

"(A)  within  twenty-four  hours  prior  to  a 
resident's  leaving  the  facility  for  vacation, 
placement,  or  other  tempwrary  or  permanent 
release;  and 

••(B)  within  twenty-four  hours  following 
a  resident's  return  to  the  facility  from  such 
absence. 

•Sec.  1129.  (a)  At  the  time  of  permanent 
release  or  transfer,  there  shall  be  recorded  a 
summary  of  findings,  progress,  and  plans. 

lb)  Planning  for  release  shall  Include  pro- 
vision for  appropriate  services.  Including 
protective  supervision  and  other  foUowup 
services,  in  the  resident's  new  environment. 
Procedures  shall  be  established  so  that — 
"1 1 )  parents  or  guardians  who  reqtiest  the 
release  of  a  resident  are  counseled  concern- 
ing the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
such  release;  and 

••(2)  the  cotxrt  or  other  appropriate  au- 
thorities are  notified  when  a  resident's  re- 
lease might  endanger  either  the  individual  or 
society. 

"(C)  'When  a  resident  Is  transferred  to 
another  lacillty  there  shall  be — 

"(1)  written  evidence  that  the  reason 
for  the  transfer  is  the  welfare  of  the  resident; 
and 

"(2)  a  transfer  process  that  shall  insure 
that  the  receiving  facility  wUl  meet  the 
lieeds  of  the  resident. 

"id)  Except  m  an  emergency,  transfer 
shall  be  made  only  with  the  prior  knowledge. 
and  ordinarily  the  consent,  of  the  resident 
and  his  guardian. 

"Skc.  1130.  (a)  In  the  event  of  any  un- 
usual occurrence,  Including  serious  illness 
or  accident,  Impending  death,  or  death,  the 
resident's  next  of  kin,  or  the  person  who 
fimctions  in.  that  capacity  (a  guardian  or 
citizen  advocate)  shall  be  notified  promptly 
and  in  a  compassionate  manner.  'When  appro- 
priate, the  .vishes  and  needs  of  the  resident, 
and  of  the  next  of  kin.  concerning  religious 
matters  shall  be  determined  and,  insofar  as 
possible,  fulfilled. 
"(b)  'When  death  occurs: 
"(1)  with  the  permission  of  the  next  of 
kin  or  legal  guardian,  an  autopsy  shall  be 
performed; 

'2)   such  autopsy  shall  be  performed  by 
a  qualified  physician,  so  selected   as   to  be 
free  of  any  conflict  of  Interest  or  loyiaty; 
'•(3)   the  family  shall  be  told  of  the  au- 
topsy findings.  If  they  so  desire;  and 


(4)  the  facility  shaU  render  as  much  as- 
sistance as  po&slble  In  making  arrangements 
for  dignified  religious  services  and  burlaJ, 
unless  contralndlcated  by  the  wishes  of  the 
family. 

■■  (c)  The  coroner  or  medical  examiner  shall 
be  notified  of  deaths.  In  accordance  with 
state  law. 

•Subchapter  IV — Personnel  Policies 
'Sec,  1131.  (a)  Adequate  personnel  serv- 
ices shall  be  provided  by  means  appropriate 
to  the  size  of  the  faculty.  If  the  size  of  the 
facility  wwrrants  a  personnel  director,  he 
shall  have  had  several  years  of  progressively 
more  re^onalble  experience  or  training  in 
peraonnel  administration,  and  demonstrated 
comi>etence  in  this  are«. 

•(b)  The  facility's  current  personnel  poli- 
cies and  practices  shall  be  described  in  writ- 
ing; 

■•(1)  The  hiring,  assignment,  and  promo- 
tion of  employees  shall  be  based  on  their 
qtiallflcatlons  and  abilities,  without  regard 
to  sex,  race,  color,  creed,  age.  Irrelevant  dis- 
ability, marital  status,  ethnic  or  national 
origin,  or  membership  in  an  organization. 

'■(2)  Written  Job  descriptions  shall  be 
a-vailable  for  all  positions. 

••(3)  Licensure,  certification,  or  standards 
such  as  are  required  in  community  practice 
shall  be  required  for  all  comparable  positions 
In  the  facility. 

"  (41  Ethical  standards  of  professional  con- 
duct, as  developed  by  professional  societies, 
shall  be  recognized  as  applying  In  the  facil- 
ity. 

"  (6)  There  shall  be  a  planned  program  for 
career  development  and  advancement  for  all 
categories  of  personnel. 

"(6)  There  shall  be  an  authorized  proce- 
dtire,  consistent  with  due  process,  for  sub- 
p)enslon  and/or  dismissal  of  an  employee  for 
catise. 

■■(7)    Methi^ds    of    Improving    the   welfare 
and  security  of  employees  shail  Include: 
"(A)   a  merit  system  or  Its  equivalent; 
"(B)   a  salary  schedule  covering  all  posi- 
tions; 

"(C)    effective  grievance  procedtire; 
••  (D)  provisions  for  vacations,  holidays,  and 
sick  leave; 

"(E)  provlslonfi  for  health  insurance  and 
retirement; 

••(F)  provisions  for  employee  organiza- 
tions; 

'•(Q)  opportunities  for  continuing  educa- 
tional experiences,  including  educational 
experiences,  including  educational  leave; 
and 

•■(H)  provisions  for  recognizing  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  facility. 

'■(C)  A  statement  of  the  facility's  person- 
nel policies  and  practices  shail  be  avaUable 
to  all  its  employees. 

•'(d)  All  personnel  shall  be  initially  screen- 
ed to  determine  If  they  are  capable  of  ful- 
filling the  specific  lob  requirements.  All  per- 
sonnel shall  be  medically  determined  to  be 
iree  of  communicable  and  Infectious  dis- 
eases at  the  time  of  employment  and  an- 
nually thereafter.  All  personnel  should  have 
a  medical  examination  at  the  time  of  em- 
ployment and  annually  thereafter.  Where  in- 
dicated, psychological  assessment  should  be 
Included  at  the  time  of  employment  and  an- 
nually thereafter. 

••(e)  The  performance  of  each  employee 
shall  be  evaluated  regularly  and  periodically, 
and  at  lea^t  annually.  Each  such  evaluation 
shall  be — 
•'(1)  reviewed  with  the  employee;  and 
"(2)  recorded  in  the  employee's  personnel 
record. 

•'(f)  Written  p>ollcy  shall  prohibit  mistreat- 
ment, neglect,  or  ab-use  of  residents.  Alleged 
violations  shall  be  reported  inamedlately,  and 
there  shall  be  evidence  that — 

"(1)  all  alleged  violations  are  thoroughly 
investigated; 

"(2)  the  results  of  such  Investigation  are 
reported  to  the  chief  executive  officer,  or  his 


designated    representative,    within    twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  report  of  the  Incident,  and 
"(3)     appropriate    sanctions    are    invoked 
when  the  allegation  is  substantiated. 

"Sec.  1132.  (a)  Stalfing  shall  be  sufficient 
so  that  the  facility  Is  not  dependent  upon 
the  use  of  residents  or  volunteers  lor  pro- 
ductive services.  There  shall  be  a  written 
policy  to  protect  residents  from  exploitation 
when  they  are  engaged  in  productive  work.  A 
current,  written  policy  shall  encourage  that 
residents  be  trained  for  productive,  paid 
employment.  Residents  shall  not  be  involved 
In  the  care  (feeding,  clothing,  bathing), 
iraining,  or  supervision  of  other  residents 
•anless  they — 

■•(1)  have  been  specifically  trained  in  the 
necessary  skills; 

"(2)  have  the  humane  judgment  required 
by  these  activities; 

••(3)  are  adequately  supervised;  and 
•'(4)  are  reimbursed. 

"(b)  Residents  who  Junction  at  the  level 
of  staff  in  occupational  or  training  activities 
shaU— 

'  ( 1 )  have  the  right  to  enjoy  the  same  priv- 
ileges as  stafl :  and 

"(2)  be  paid  at  the  legally  required  wage 
level  when  employed  in  other  than  training 
situations. 

••(c)  Appropriate  to  the  size  and  nature 
of  the  facility,  there  shall  be  a  staa  train- 
ing program  that  incluoes: 

il)  orientation  lor  all  new  employees,  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  philosophy,  organi- 
zation, program,  practices,  and  goals  of  the 
facility; 

•'i2)  induction  training  for  each  new  em- 
ployee, so  that  his  skills  In  working  with  the 
residents  are  Increased; 

"(3)  Inservice  traming  for  employees  who 
have  not  achieved  the  desired  level  of  com- 
petence, and  opportunities  for  continuous 
Inservlce  training  to  update  and  improve  the 
skills  and  competencies  of  all  tmpioyeee; 

'•'4)  supervisory  and  management  train- 
ing for  all  employees  In,  or  candidates  for, 
suF>ervlaory  positions: 

"(6  I  provisions  shall  be  made  lor  all  staff 
members  to  improve  their  competencies, 
through  means  such  as — 

"  ( A  I  attending  staff  meetings; 
Bi    undertaking    seminars,    conferences, 
workshops,  and  institutes; 

■■(C)  attending  college  and  university 
courses; 

■■(D)  vLsltlng  other  facilities; 
••(E)   participation  in  professional  organl- 
:».ations; 

■•(P)  conducting  research: 
"(O)  publishing  studies; 
"(H)  access  to  consultants; 
"(I)  access  to  current  literature.  Including 
books,  monographs,  and  .'ournals  relevant  to 
mental  retardation: 

•'(6)  interdisciplinary  training  programs 
shall  be  stressed: 

■•(7)  the  ongoing  staff  development  pro- 
tram  should  include  provision  for  educating 
staff  members  as  research  consu.-ners. 

•  (8)  where  appropriate  to  the  size  and  na- 
•ure  of  the  facility,  there  shall  be  an  individ- 
iial  designated  to  be  responsible  for  sUff  de- 
velopment and  training,  and  «uch  Individual 
should  have — 

■•(A)  at  least  a  master's  degree  in  one  of 
the  major  disciplines  relevant  to  mental  re- 
tardation; 

■•(B)  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  mental  retardation  and  associated  disabili- 
ties, and  the  current  jroals,  programs,  and 
practices  In  this  field: 

••(C)  a  knowledge  of  the  educaticnal 
process; 

"(D)  an  appropriate  combination  of  aca- 
demic training  and  relevant  experience; 

"(El  demonstrated  competence  in  organiz- 
ing and  directing  staff  training  programs; 
and 

(9)    appropriate  to  the  size   and   nature 
of   the   facility,   there  should   be   adequate. 
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modern  edycatlonal  media  equipment  for  the 
conduct  of  an  inaervlce  training  program, 
such  as  overhead,  aimatrlp  motion  picture. 
and  a;:de  projectors;  screens;  modeU  and 
charts;  and  V.den  tape  37<:tems 

"(di  Working  relattooa  should  be  estab- 
lished between  the  facUlty  and  nearby  col- 
leges and  universities  for  the  following  pur- 
poses ,  . 

•(1)  making  credit  courses,  seminars,  and 
worScahops  available  to  the  faclUty's  staff; 

••(2)  using  facility  resources  for  training 
and  research  by  colleges  and  universities;  and 

••;3i  exchange  of  staff  between  the  facility 
and  the  colleges  and  universities  for  teaching 
research,  and  consultation. 

•'Chaptsk  2  —Resident  Living 

•■Subchapter  I— Staff-Resident  Relationships 

and  Activities 

"Sec.  1140  {A)  The  primary  responsibil- 
ity of  the  living  '.mlt  staff  ahall  be  to  devote 
their  attention  to  the  care  and  development 
of  the  reeldenta  as  foUowa: 

•Mil  each  resident  shall  receive  appreciable 
and  appropriate  attention  each  day  from  the 
staff  In  the  living  ur.lt; 

"»2»  living  unit  personnel  »haU  train  resi- 
dent* in  activities  of  daUy  living  and  in  the 
development  of  self-help  and  social  skills; 

•■i3i  living  unit  personnel  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  a  warm,  family-  or  home-like  environ- 
ment that  la  conducive  to  the  achievement  of 
optimal  development  by  the  resident: 

"(4)  appropriate  provisions  shall  be  made 
to  ensure  that  the  efforts  of  the  staff  are  not 
diverted  from  these  responslbUltles  by  ex- 
cessive housekeeping  and  clerical  duties,  or 
other  nor. -resident-care  activities;  and 

••(6)  the  objective  tn  staffing  each  living 
unit  should  be  to  malnUln  reasonable  stabil- 
ity In  the  assignment  of  staff,  thereby  per- 
mlttmg  the  development  of  a  consistent  In- 
ter-personal relationship  between  each  resi- 
dent and  one  or  two  staff  members. 

•■  bi  Members  of  the  living  unit  staff  all 
shL'ts  shall  participate  with  an  Interdlscl- 
plinarv  team  In  appropriate  referral,  plan- 
ning. Initiation,  coordination,  implementa- 
tion, foliowthrouxh.  monitoring,  and  evalua- 
tion activities  relative  to  the  care  and  devel- 
opment of  the  resident. 

■• .  ci  There  shall  be  specific  evaluation  and 
program  plans  f-^r  each  resident  that  are — 

'•(1)  a-.-allable  to  direct  care  staff  in  each 
living  unit;  and 

"(3)  reviewed  by  a  member  or  members  of 
the  InterdlaclpUr.ary  program  team  at  least 
monthly,  with  documentation  of  such  review 
entered  lu  the  resident  s  record. 

■  ,d!  Act'.vttv  schedules  for  each  resident 
shall  be  available  to  d'.rect  care  staff  and  shall 
be  implemented  dally  as  follows: 

'•  iT  )  such  s 'hed'.Ues  shall  not  permit  •dead 
time'  of  unscheduled  activity  of  more  than 
one  hour  contlnuo'.LS  d'oration;  and 

•■i2i  such  schedules  shall  allow  for  Indivi- 
dual or  group  free  activities,  with  appropriate 
materials,  aa  specified  by  the  program  t«am. 

•  ie»  The  rhythm  of  life  In  the  living  un:: 
shall  resemble  '.he  cultural  norm  for  the  resi- 
dents' nonretarded  age  peers,  unless  a  de- 
parture from  this  rhythm  to  Jtutlfled  on  the 
basis  of  maximizing  the  residents'  human 
qualities.  Residents  shall  be  assigned  respo:' - 
sibUltles  in  the  Uvlng  umt  commensurate 
with  their  interests,  abUltles.  and  develop- 
mental plans,  in  order  to  enhance  feelings  of 
salf-respect  and  to  develop  sklUa  of  Inde- 
pendent living.  Multiple-handicapped  and 
nonambulatory  residents  shall — 

iH   spend  a  major  portion  of  their  wak- 
ing dav  out  of  bed; 

•  (2)  spend  a  portion  of  the'^  waking  day 
out  of  their  bedroom  areas. 

"(3)  have  planned  dally  activity  and  exer- 
cise periods;  and 

••(4)  be  rendered  mobile  by  various  meth- 
od? and  devices 


"(f)  All  residents  shall  have  planned  peri- 
ods out  of  doors  on  a  year-round  baals.  Real- 
dents  should  be  lastructed  In  how  to  use, 
and,  except  as  contralndlcated  for  Individual 
residents  by  their  program  plan,  should  b« 
given  opportunity  for,  freedom  of  move- 
ment— • 

■■  ( 1 1  within  the  faclUty's  ground;  and 
■•  1 2)  without  the  facility's  grotmda. 
Birthdays  and  special  events  should  be  In- 
dividually observed.  Provisions  shall  be  niade 
for   hetaro-sexuai   interaction  appropriate  to 
the  residents'  developmental  levels. 

"(g)  Residents'  views  and  opinions  on  mat- 
ters concerning  them  should  be  elicited  and 
given  coaalderaUon.  in  defining  the  procesaes 
and  structures  that  affect  them. 

••(h)  Residents  should  be  Instructed  In  the 
free  and  unsupervised  use  of  communication 
processes.  Except  as  denied  individual  resi- 
dents by  team  action,  for  cause,  this  should 
typically  Include — 

"  (1 )  having  access  to  telephones  for  In- 
coming and  local  outgoing  calls; 

"(3)  having  free  access  to  pay  telephones, 
or  the  equivalent,  for  outgoing  long  distance 
calls; 

■  I  3)  opening  their  own  mall  and  packages, 
and  generally  doing  so  without  direct  sur- 
veillance; and 

"(4)  not  having  their  outgoing  mall  read 
by  staff,  unless  requested  by  the  resident. 
•■{{]  Residents  shall  be  permitted  personal 
possessions,  such  as  toys,  books,  pictures, 
games,  radios,  arts  and  crafts  materials,  reli- 
gious articles,  toiletries.  Jewelry,  and  letters. 
"tj)  Regulations  shall  permit  normalized 
and  normalizing  possession  and  use  of  money 
by  residents  for  work  payment  and  property 
admlnlatratlon.  as  for  example.  In  performing 
cash  and  check  transactions,  and  In  buying 
clothing  and  other  Items,  as  readUy  as  other 
citizens.  In  accordance  with  their  develop- 
mental level — 

••(1)  allowances  or  opportunities  to  earn 
money  shall  be  available  to  residents;  and 

"(2)  residents  shall  be  trained  In  the  value 
and  use  of  money 

"(k)  There  shall  be  provision  for  prompt 
recognition  and  appropriation  management 
of  behavioral  problems  In  the  living  unit. 
There  shall  be  a  written  statement  of  poli- 
cies and  procedures  for  the  control  and  disci- 
pline of  residents  that  Is — 

••(1)    directed  to  the  goal  of  maximizing 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  residents; 
"(21  available  tn  each  living  unit;  and 
"(3)  available  to  parents  or  guardians. 
••(1)  Residents  shall  participate,  as  appro- 
priate, in  the  formulation  of  such  policies 
and  procedures.  Corporal  punishment  shall 
not  be  permitted.  Residents  shall  not  disci- 
pline other  residents,  except  as  part  of  an 
organized  self-government  pxrogram  that  is 
conducted  In  accordance  with  written  pol- 
icy. 

"(m)  Seclusion,  defined  as  the  placement 
of  a  resident  alone  In  a  locked  room,  shall 
not  be  employed. 

"(n)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (p) , 
physical  restraint  shall  be  employed  only 
when  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  res- 
ident from  Injury  to  himself  or  to  others, 
and  restraint  shall  not  be  employed  as  pun- 
ishment, for  the  convenience  of  staff,  or  as 
a  substitute  for  program.  The  faculty  shall 
have  a  written  policy  that  defines  the  uses 
of  restramt.  the  staff  members  who  may  au- 
thorize its  u.=>e.  and  a  mechanism  for  monitor- 
ing ana  concroUing  its  use.  Orders  for  re- 
straints shall  no:  be  \n  force  for  longer  than 
twelve  hours.  A  resident  placed  In  restraint 
shall  be  checked  at  least  every  thirty  min- 
utes by  staff  trained  in  the  use  of  restraints. 
and  a  record  of  such  checks  shall  be  kept. 
Mechanical  restraints  shall  be  designed  and 
used  so  as  not  to  cause  physical  injTiry  to 
the  resident,  and  so  as  to  cause  the  least 
possible  discomfort.  Opportunity  for  motion 
and  exercise  shall  be  provided  for  a  period 


of  not  less  than  ten  minutes  during  each 
two  hours  in  which  restraint  Is  employed. 
Totally  enclosed  crlbe  and  barred  enclosuree 
shall  be  considered  restraint*. 

"(o)  Mechanical  supports  used  in  aorma- 
tlve  situations  to  achieve  proper  body  posi- 
tion and  balance  shall  not  be  considered  to 
be  restraints,  but  shall  be  designed  and  ap- 
plied— 

"(1)  under  the  supervision  of  a  qualified 
professional  person;   and 

"(2)  so  as  to  reflect  concern  for  principles 
of  good  body  allnement.  concern  for  circu- 
lation, and  allowance  for  change  of  position. 

"(pi  Chemical  restraint  shall  not  be  used 
excessively,  as  punishment,  for  the  conven- 
ience of  staff,  as  a  substitute  for  program,  or 
In  quantities  that  Interfere  with  a  resident's 
habllltatlon  program. 

"(q)  Behavior  modification  programs  In- 
volving the  use  of  time-out  devices  or  the 
use  of  noxious  or  averslve  stlmtill  shall  be: 

"ri)  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  facil- 
ity's research  review  and  human  rights  com- 
mittees; 

"(2)  conducted  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  affected  resident's  parents  or  surrogates; 

"(3)  described  In  ■written  plans  that  are 
kept  on  file  in  the  facility; 

"(4)  restraints  employed  as  time-out  de- 
vices shall  be  applied  for  only  very  brief 
periods,  only  during  conditioning  sessions, 
and  only  tn  the  presence  of  the  trainer;  and 

"(5)  removal  from  a  situation  for  time- 
out purposes  shall  not  be  for  more  than  one 
hour,  and  this  procedure  shall  be  used  only 
during  the  conditioning  program,  and  only 
under  the  supervision  of  the  trainer. 

"Subchapter  n — Pood  Services 

"Sec.  1141.  (a)  Pood  services  shall  recog- 
nize and  provide  for  the  physiological  emo- 
tional, religious,  and  cultural  needs  of  each 
resident,  through  provision  of  a  planned, 
nutritionally  adequate  diet.  There  shall  b« 
a  ■written  statement  of  goals,  policies,  and 
procedures  that — 

"(1)  governs  all  food  service  and  nutrition 
activities; 

"(2)  is  prepared  by,  or  with  the  assistance 
of,  a  nutritionist  or  dletltlon; 

"(3)  Is  reviewed  periodically,  as  necessary, 
by  the  nutritionist  or  dietitian; 

"(4)  is  In  compliance  with  State  and  local 
regulations; 

"(5)  is  consistent  with  the  facility's  goals 
and  policies:  and 

"(6)  Is  distributed  to  facility  personnel. 

•■(h)  When  food  services  are  not  directed 
by  a  nutritionist  or  dietitian,  regular, 
planned,  and  frequent  consultation  with  a 
nutritionist  or  dietitian  should  be  available. 
Records  of  consultations  and  recommenda- 
tions shai;  be  maintained  by  the  facility  and 
by  the  consultant.  An  evaluation  procedtire 
shall  be  established  to  determine  the  extent 
of  implementation  of  the  consultant's  rec- 
ommendations. 

■'lO  A  nourishing,  well-balanced  diet,  con- 
sistent with  local  customs,  shall  be  provided 
all  residents.  Modified  diets  shall  be — 

"d)  prescribed  by  the  resident's  program 
team,  with  a  record  of  the  prescription  Sept 
on  file; 

"<2)  planned,  prepared,  and  served  by  per- 
sons who  have  received  adequate  Instruction; 
and 

"(3)  periodically  reviewed  and  adjusted  as 
needed. 

"(d)  Dietary  practices  In  keeping  -with  the 
religious  requirements  of  residents'  faith 
groups  should  be  obsen'ed  at  the  request  of 
parents  or  guardians.  Denial  of  a  nutrition- 
ally adequate  diet  shsJl  not  be  used  as  a 
punishment.  At  least  three  meals  shall  be 
served  dally,  at  regular  times,  with — 

"(1)  not  more  than  a  fourteen-hour  span 
between  a  substarrtlal  evening  meal  and 
breakfast  of  the  following  day,  and 
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"(3)  not  less  than  ten  hours  between 
(ji^ftkfast  and  the  evening  meal  of  the  same 

"iei  Resident's  mealtimes  shall  be  com- 
narable  to  those  normally  obtaining  In  the 
communitv  Provision  should  be  made  for 
between  meal  and  before  bedtime  siaacks,  in 
keeping  with  the  total  dally  needs  of  each 
resident.  Pood  shall  be  served — 

■Ml  AS  soon  as  possible  after  preparation, 
in  order  to  conserve  nutritive  value; 

"(21    in  an  attractive  manner; 
*"(3)  In  appropriate  quantity; 

"(4)   at  appropriate  temperature; 

••(5)  in  a  form  consistent  with  the  develop- 
menul   level   of   the   resident;    and 

■■,6\  with  appropriate  utensils. 
When  food  is  transported,  it  shall  be  done 
la  a  manner  that  maintains  proper  tempera- 
ture,  contamination   and   spoUage,   and   in- 
sures the  preservation  of  nutritive  value. 

•■if)  All  residents.  Including  the  mobile 
aonambulatory.  shall  eat  or  be  fed  m  dining 
rooms,  except  where  contralndlcated  for 
health  reasons,  or  by  decision  of  the  team 
responsible  for  the  resident's  program. 
Table  service  shall  be  provided  for  all  who 
can  and  will  eat  at  a  table.  Including  resi- 
dents m  wheelchairs.  Dining   areas  shall — 

"tl)  be  equipped  with  tables  having 
smooth,  impervious  tops  or  clean  table  cover- 
ings may  be  used; 

■■i2)  be  equipped  with  tables,  chairs,  eat- 
ing utensils,  and  dishes  designed  to  meet  the 
developmental  needs  of  each  resident; 

■'31  promote  a  pleasant  and  home-like  en- 
vironment that  Is  attractively  furnished  and 
decorated,  and  is  of  good  acoustical  quality; 

and 

■■(4)  be  designed  to  stimulate  maximum 
seJf-development,  social  interaction,  com- 
fort, and  pleasure. 

■Igi  Dining  arrangements  shall  be  based 
upon  a  rational  plan  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  residents  and  the  requirements  of  their 
programs.  Dining  and  serving  arrangements 
should  provide  for  a  variety  of  eating  experi- 
ences (for  example,  cafeteria  and  family 
style),  and,  when  appropriate,  for  the  op- 
portunity to  make  food  selectlonii  with  guid- 
ance. Unless  justified  on  the  basis  of  meet- 
ing the  program  needs  of  the  particular 
residents  being  served,  dining  tables  should 
seat  small  groups  of  residents  (typically  four 
to  six  at  a  table),  preferably  including  both 
sexei. 

(hi  Dining  rooms  shall  be  adequately 
supervised  and  staffed  for  the  direction  of 
self-heip  eating  procedures,  and  to  assure 
amount  and  variety  of  food.  Staff  members 
should  be  encouraged  to  eat  with  those  resi- 
dents who  have  semi-independent  or  inde- 
pendent eating  skills.  For  residents  not  able 
to  get  to  dining  areas,  food  service  practices 
shall  permit  and  encourage  maximum  self- 
help,  and  shall  promote  social  interaction  and 
enjoyable  experiences. 

"Sec.  1142.  (ai  Residents  shall  be  provided 
with  systematic  training  to  develop  appro- 
priate eating  skills,  utilizing  adaptive  equip- 
ment where  it  serves  the  developmental 
process. 

"(b)  Residents  with  special  eating  dis- 
abilities shall  be  provided  with  an  inter- 
disciplinary approach  to  the  diagnosis  and 
remediation  of  their  problems,  consistent 
with   their  developemental   needs. 

■ic)  Direct -care  staff  shall  be  trained  In 
and  shall  utilize  proper  feeding  techniques. 
Residents  shall  eat  in  an  upright  position. 
Residents  shall  eat  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  their  developmental  needs  ( for  example. 
Infants  should  be  fed  In  arms,  as  appro- 
priate). Residents  shall  be  fed  at  a  leisurely 
rate,  and  the  time  allowed  for  eating  shall  be 
such  as  to  permit  adequate  nutrition,  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  self-feeding  abili- 
ties, to  encourage  socialization,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  pleasant  mealtime  experience. 

"(d)  Effective  procedures  for  cleaning  all 
equipment  and   all  areas  shall  be  followed 


consistently.  Handwashing  facilities,  includ- 
ing hot  and  cold  water,  soap,  and  paper 
towels,  shall  be  provided  adjacent  to  work 
areas. 

■Subchapter  III — Clothing 
■Sec.  1140.  (a)  Each  resident  shall  have  an 
adequate  allowance  of  neat,  clean,  fashion- 
able, and  seasonable  clothing. 

"(hi  Each  resident  shall  have  his  own 
clothing,  which  Is.  when  necessary,  properly 
inconspicuously)  marked  with  his  name, 
and  he  shall  use  this  clothing.  Such  clothing 
shall  make  it  possible  for  residents  to  go  out 
of  doors  In  Inclement  weather,  to  go  for  trips 
or  visits  appropriately  dressed,  and  to  make 
a  normal    appearance  in  the  community. 

■■(c)  Nonambulatory  residents  shall  be 
dressed  dally  In  their  own  clothing,  tocludlng 
shoes,  unless  contralndlcated  in  written 
medical  orders. 

"(d)  Washable  clothing  shall  be  designed 
for  multlhandlcapped  residents  being  trained 
m  self-help  skills,  in  accordance  with  Indi- 
vidual needs. 

■■(e)  Clothing  for  incontinent  residents 
shall  be  designed  to  foster  comfortable  slt- 
tmg,  crawling  and,  or  walking,  and  toUet 
training. 

■■(f)  A  current  inventory  should  be  kept  of 
each  resident's  personal  and  clothing  Items. 
■■ig)    Residents  shall  be   framed  and  en- 
couraged to: 

"(1 )  select  and  purchase  their  own  clothing 
as     independently     as    possible,     preferably 
utilizing  community  stores; 
"  ( 2 )  select  their  dally  clothing: 
"(8)  drees  themselves; 

"(4)  change  their  clothea  to  suit  the  ac- 
tivities in  which  they  engage:  and 

■•(6)  maintain  (launder,  clean,  mend )  their 
clothing  as  independently  as  poeslt^e. 

•■Sec.  1146.  Stwage  space  for  clothing  to 
which  the  resident  has  access  shall  be  pro- 
vided. Ample  cloeet  and  drawer  space  eihall 
be  provided  for  each  resident.  Such  apace 
shall  be  acoeaslble  to  all.  Including  those  in 
wheelchairs. 

•Sbc.  1147.  The  person  reeponslble  for  the 
facility's  reeldent-clothing  program  shall  be 
trained  or  experienced  in  the  selection,  pur- 
chase, and  mialntenance  of  clothing.  Includ- 
ing the  design  of  clothing  for  the  haadl- 
capped. 

■Subchapter  IV — Health,  Hygiene,  and 
Grooming 

■■Sec.  1160.  (a)  Residents  shall  be  trained 
to  exercise  maximum  Independence  in  health, 
hygiene,  and  grooming  practices,  including 
bathing,  brushing  teeth,  shampooing,  comb- 
ing and  brushing  hair,  .shaving,  and  oaring 
lor  toenails  and  fingernails. 

■■(b)  Each  resident  shall  be  assisted  m 
learning  normal  grooming  practices  with  In- 
dividual toilet  articles  that  are  a^ypropriately 
available  to  that  resident. 

"(c)  Teeth  shall  be  brushed  dally,  "with  an 
effective  dentifrice.  Individual  brushee  shall 
be  properly  marked,  used,  and  stored.  Dental 
care  practices  should  encourage  the  use  of 
newer  dental  equipment,  such  as  electric 
toothbrushes  and  watecr  picks,  as  prescribed. 

■■(d)  Residents  shall  be  regularly  scheduled 
for  hair  cutting  and  styling,  in  an  Individual- 
ized, normalized  manner,  by  trained  per- 
sonnel. 

■■(6)  For  residents  who  require  such  as- 
sistance, cutting  of  toenails  and  fingernails 
by  trained  jjersonnel  shall  be  sched tiled  at 
regular  intervals. 

■'(f)  Each  resident  shall  have  a  shower  or 
tub  bath  at  least  daUy,  unless  medically 
contrr^ndtcated.  Residents'  bathing  shall  be 
conducted  at  the  most  independent  level  pos- 
sible. BresidentB'  bathing  shall  be  conducted 
with  due  regard  for  privacy.  Individual  wash- 
cloths and  towels  shall  be  used.  A  bacterio- 
static soap  shall  be  used,  unless  otherwise 
prescribed. 

"(g)  Female  residents  shall  be  helped  to 
attain  majrimtmi  independence  in  caring  for 


menstrual  needs.  Menstrual  supplies  shall  be 
of  the  same  quality  and  dlveralty  available 
to  all  women. 

"(h)  Every  resident  who  does  not  elimi- 
nate appropriately  and  Independently  shall 
be  engaged  In  a  toilet  training  program. 
The  facility's  training  program  shall  be  ap- 
plied systematically  and  regularly.  Appro- 
priate dietary  adaptations  shall  be  made  to 
promote  normal  evacuation  and  urination. 
The  program  shall  comprise  a  hierarchy  of 
procedures  leading  from  incontinence  to  in- 
dependent toileting.  Records  shall  be  kept 
of  the  progress  of  each  resident  receiving 
toilet  training.  Appropriate  equipment  shall 
be  provided  for  toilet  training,  including 
equipment  appropriate  for  the  multiply 
handicapped.  Residents  who  are  incontinent 
shall  be  immediately  bathed  or  cleansed, 
upon  voiding  or  soiling,  uiuaas  specificaUy 
contralndlcated  by  the  trainlixg  program  "In 
which  they  are  enrolled,  and  all  soiled  items 
shall  be  changed.  Persons  shall  wash  their 
hands  after  handling  an  incontinent  reel- 
dent. 

■(1)  Each  living  imlt  shall  have  a  proper- 
ly adapted  drinking  unit.  Residents  shall 
be  taught  to  use  such  units.  Those  residents 
who  cannot  be  so  taught  shall  be  given  the 
proper  daily  amount  oi  fluid  at  appropriate 
Intervale  adequate  to  prevent  dehydration. 
There  shall  be  a  drinking  unit  accessible  to. 
and  usable  by.  residents  in  wheelchairs.  8t>e- 
clal  cups  and  noncoUapsible  straws  shall  be 
available  when  needed  by  the  multiply 
handicapped.  If  the  drinking  unit  employs 
cups,  only  single-use,  disposable  types  shall 
be  used. 

"  ( j )    Procedures  shall  be  established  for : 

"(i)  monthly  weighing  of  residents,  with 
greater  frequency  for  those  with  special 
needs; 

'■(2)  quarterly  measurement  of  height, 
until  the  age  of  maximum  growth: 

'•(3)  maintenance  of  weight  and  helgfit 
records:  and 

••(4)  every  effort  shall  be  made  to  assure 
that  residents  maintain  normal  weights 

•■ik)  Policies  and  procedures  for  the  care 
of  residents  with  Infections  and  contagious 
diseases  shsll  conform  to  State  and  local 
health  department  regulations. 

"(1)  Orders  prescribing  bed  rest  or  pro- 
hibiting residents  from  being  taken  out-of- 
doors  shall  be  reviewed  by  a  phj-siclan  at 
least  every  three  da>-s . 

"(m)  Provisions  shall  be  made  to  furnish 
and  maintain  in  good  repair,  and  to  encour- 
age the  use  of.  dentures,  eyeglasses,  hear- 
ing aids,  braces  and  so  forth,  prescribed  by 
appropriate  specialists. 

■Subchapter  V — Grouping  and  Organization 
of  Living  Units 

■■Sec.  1156  (a)  Living  unit  components 
or  groupings  shall  be  small  enough  to  Insure 
the  development  of  meaningful  Interperson- 
al relaitlonshlps  among  resident*  end  be- 
tween residents  and  staff  The  resident-liv- 
ing unit  (self-contained  unit  Including 
sleeping,  dining,  and  activity  areas)  should 
provide  for  not  more  than  sixteen  residents. 
Any  deviation  from  this  size  should  be  Justi- 
fied on  the  basis  of  meeting  the  program 
needs  of  the  specific  residents  being  served. 
To  maximize  development,  residents  should 
be  grouped  within  the  living  unit  Into  pro- 
gram groups  of  not  more  than  eight.  Any 
deviation  from  this  size  .should  be  Justlfled 
on  the  basis  of  meeting  the  program  needs 
of  the  specific  residents  being  served. 

■•(b)  Residential  units  or  complexes  should 
house  both  male  and  female  residents  to  the 
extent  that  this  conforms  to  the  prevailing 
culttiral  norms.  Residents  of  grossly  different 
ages,  developmental  levels,  and  social  needs 
shall  not  be  housed  In  close  physical  or  so- 
cial proximity,  unless  such  housing  is 
planned  to  promote  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  all  those  housed  together.  Besldenta 
who  are  moblle-non-ambulatory.  deaf,  blind. 
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epileptic,  and  so  forth,  shall  be  Integrated 
with  peers  of  comparable  social  and  intel- 
lectual development,  and  shall  not  be  segre- 
b'ated  on  the  basis  of  their  handicaps 

•  Ti  The  living  unit  shall  not  be  a  self- 
contained  program  unit,  and  living  unit  ac- 
tivities shall  be  coordinated  with  recreation. 
educational,  and  habllltatlve  activities  In 
which  residents  engage  outside  the  living 
unit,  vinlesa  contralndlcated  by  the  specific 
program  needs  of  the  particular  residents 
being  served.  Each  program  group  should  be 
assigned  a  specific  jjerson,  who  has  responsi- 
bility for  providing  an  organized,  develop- 
mental program  of  physical  care,  training. 
and  recreation 

■■(di  Residents  shall  be  allowed  free  use  of 
all  living  areas  within  the  living  unit,  with 
due  regard  for  privacy  and  personal  posses- 
sions Each  resident  shall  have  access  to  a 
quiet  private  area  where  he  can  withdraw 
from  the  group  when  not  specifically  engaged 
in  structured  activities. 

"lei  Outdoor  active  play  or  recreation 
areas  shall  be  readily  accessible  to  all  living 
units 

"Subchapter  \1 — Resident-Living  Staff 

"Sec  1156  (a)  There  shall  be  sufficient,  ap- 
propriately quall.fied,  and  adequately  trained 
personnel  to  conduct  the  resident-living 
program.  In  accordance  with  the  standards 
specified  In  this  document.  Resident-living 
persoauel  shall  be  administratively  respon- 
sible ;o  a  person  whose  training  and  experi- 
ence IS  appropriate  to  the  program.  The 
title  .-.ppUed  to  the  Individuals  who  directly 
Interact  with  residents  In  the  living  units 
shou;d  be  appropriate  to  the  kind  of  resi- 
dents with  whom  they  work  and  the  kind 
of  Uitertictlon  In  which  they  engage.  The  per- 
sonnel who  staff  the  living  units  may  be  re- 
ferred to  by  a  variety  of  terms,  such  as  at- 
tendants, child  care  workers,  or  cottage  par- 
ents The  term  'psychl&trlc  aid'  may  be  ap- 
propriate for  a  unit  serving  the  emotionally 
disturbed,  but  not  for  a  cottage  of  well- 
adjusted  children.  The  title  of  'child  care 
worker'  may  be  appropriate  for  a  nursery 
school  group,  but  not  for  an  adult  unit. 
Nurbes'  aides  are  appropriate  for  units  serv- 
ing sick  resldenst  but  not  well  ones. 

"(b)  The  attire  of  resident-living  per- 
sonnel should  be  appropriate  to  the  program 
of  the  unit  In  which  they  work,  and  con- 
sistent with  attire  worn  in  the  community. 

"(ct  When  resident-living  units  are  orga- 
nizeri  as  recommended  in  subchapter  V,  and 
designed  as  stipulated  In  subchapter  VH.  the 
staff- resident  ratios  for  twenty-four-hour, 
seven-day  coverage  of  such  units  by  realdent- 
llvinx  personnel,  or  for  equivalent  coverage. 
should  be  as  follows: 

'  1  for  medical  and  surgical  units,  and  for 
units  Including  Infants,  children  (to  pu- 
bertv ' ,  adolescents  requiring  considerable 
adult  guidance  and  supervision,  severely  and 
profoundly  retarded,  moderately  and  severe- 
ly physically  h&ndlcapped,  and  residents  who 
are  liggTessive.  assaultive,  or  security  risks, 
or  who  manifest  severely  hyperactive  or  psy- 
chotic-like  behavior — 

■    A )  first  shift,  1  to  4: 

"  I B I  second  shift,  1  to  4: 

"(C)  third  shift,  1  to  8;  and 

"(D)  overall  ratio  (allowing  for  a  flve-day 
work*-eek  plus  holiday,  vacation,  and  sick 
tlmei    itol; 

"(2]  for  units  serving  moderately  retarded 
adolescents  and  adults  requiring  habit  train- 
ing— 

(A)  first  shift.  1  to  8; 

"(B)  second  shift.  1  to  4; 

"(C)  third  shift,  1  to  8;  and 

"(D)  overall  ratio,  1  to  1.25; 

"(3)  for  unite  serving  residents  In  voca- 
tional training  programs  and  adults  who 
work  in  sheltered  employment  situations — 

"(A)  first  shift.  1  to  18: 

"(B)  second  ahllt,  1  to  8; 

"(C)  third  shift.  1  to  16:  and 

'■  (D)  overall  ratio.  1  to  2.6. 


"(d)  Regardless  of  the  organization  or  de- 
sign of  resident-living  units,  the  overall  staff- 
resident  ratloa  should  be  as  stipulated  above. 
Regardless  of  the  organization  or  design  of 
resident-living  units,  the  overall  staft-resl- 
dent  ratios  for  the  categories  defined  above 
Shan  not  be  less  than  1  to  2,  1  to  2.5,  and 
1  to  5.  respectively. 

"Subchapter  VII — Design  and  Equipage  of 
Living  Units 

"Sec.  1157.  (a)  The  design,  construction, 
and  furnishing  of  resident-living  unlta  shall 
be— 

"(1)  appropriate  for  the  fostering  of  per- 
soixal  and  social  development: 

"(2)  appropriate  to  the  program; 

"  (3)  flexible  enough  to  accommodate  varia- 
tions in  program  to  meet  changing  needs  of 
residents;  and 

"(4)  such  as  to  minimize  noise  and  permit 
communication  at  normal  conversation 
levels. 

"(bi  The  Interior  design  of  living  units 
shall  simulate  the  functional  arrangements 
of  a  home  to  encourage  a  personalized  at- 
mosphere for  small  groupw  of  residents,  un- 
less It  has  been  demonstrated  that  another 
arrangement  is  more  effective  In  maximizing 
the  human  qualities  of  the  specific  residents 
being  served.  There  shall  be  a  minimum  of 
eighty  square  feet  of  living,  dining,  or  ac- 
tivity space  for  each  resident  This  space 
shall  be  arranged  to  permit  residents  to 
participate  In  different  kinds  of  activities, 
both  In  groups  and  singly.  Furniture  and 
furnishings  shall  be  safe,  appropriate,  com- 
fortable, and  home-like. 

"(C)    Bedrooms  shall 

"(1)   be  on  or  above  street  grade  level; 

"(2)    be  outside  rooms; 

"(3)  accommodate  from  one  to  four  resi- 
dents: 

"(4)  provide  at  least  sixty  square  feet  per 
resident  in  multiple  sleeping  rooms,  and 
not  less  than  eighty  square  feet  in  single 
rooms; 

"(5)  partitions  defining  each  bedroom 
shall  extend  from  floor  to  celling; 

"(6i    doors  to  bedrooms — 

"(A)   should  not   have  vision  panels; 

"(B)  should  not  be  lockable,  except  where 
residents  may  lock  their  own  bedroom  doors, 
as  consistent  with  their  program; 

"(7)  there  shall  be  provision  for  residents 
to  mount  pictures  on  bedroom  walls  (for 
example  by  means  of  pegboard  or  cork 
strips ) .  and  to  have  flowers,  artwork,  and 
other  decorations; 

"(8)    each  resident  shall  be  provided  with — 

"(A)  a  separate  bed  of  proper  size  and 
height  for  the  convenience  of  the  resident; 

"(Bl    a  clean,  comfortable  mattress; 

"(C)  bedding  appropriate  for  weather  and 
climate; 

"(9)    each  resident  shall  be  provided  with — 

"I A)  appropriate  Individual  furniture, 
such  as  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  table  or  desk, 
and  an  Individual  closet  with  clothea  racks 
and  shelves  accessible  to  the  resident; 

"(B)  a  place  of  his  own  for  personal  play 
equipment  and  Individually  prescribe  pros- 
thetic equipment;   and 

"(10)  space  shall  be  provided  for  equip- 
ment for  daUy  out-of-bed  activity  for  all 
retldents  not  yet  mobile,  except  those  who 
have  a  short-term  Illness,  or  those  very  few 
for  whom  out-of-bed  activity  Is  a  threat  to 
life, 

"(di  Suitable  storage  shall  be  provided 
for  personal  possessions,  such  as  toys,  books, 
pictures,  games,  radios,  arts  and  crafts  ma- 
terials, toiletries.  Jewelry,  letters,  and  other 
articles  and  equipment,  so  that  they  are 
accessible  to  the  residents  for  their  use. 
Storage  areas  shall  be  available  for  off-season 
personal   belongings,  clothing,   and   luggage. 

"(e)  Toilet  areas,  clothes  closets,  and  other 
facilities  sJiall  be  located  and  equipped  so 
as  to  facilitate  training  toward  maximum 
self-help  by  residents,  Including  the  severely 


and  profoundly  retarded  and  the  multlpl* 
hand  leap  (>ed  as  follows: 

"(1)  water  closets,  showers,  bathtubs,  and 
lavatories  shall  approximate  normal  pat- 
terns found  In  homes,  unless  speclflcally  con- 
tralndlcated by  program  needs; 

"(2)  toilets,  bathtubs,  and  showers  shall 
provide  for  individual  privacy  (with  parti- 
tions and  doors) ,  unless  specifically  contraln- 
dlcated by  program  needs; 

"(3;  water  closets  suid  bathing  and  toilet- 
ing appliances  shall  be  equipped  for  use  by 
the  physically  handicapped; 

"  ( 4 )  there  shall  be  at  least  one  water  closet 
of  appropriate  size  for  each  six  residents; 

"(A)  at  least  one  water  closet  In  each  liv- 
ing unit  shall  be  accessible  to  residents  la 
wheelchairs; 

"(B)  each  water  closet  shall  be  equipped 
with  a  toilet  seat; 

"(C)  toilet  tissue  shall  be  readily  accessible 
at  each  water  closet: 

"(5)  there  shall  be  at  least  one  lavatory  for 
each  six  residents  and  one  lavatory  shall  be 
accessible  to  and  usable  by  residents  In 
wheelchairs; 

"!6)  there  shall  be  at  least  one  tub  or 
shower  for  each  eight  residents; 

"(7)  there  shall  be  Individual  racks  or 
other  drying  space  for  washcloths  and 
towels:  and 

"  1 8 )  larger,  tilted  mirrors  shall  be  available 
to  residents  In  wheelchairs. 

"(f)  Provisions  for  the  safety,  sanitation, 
and  comfort  of  the  residents  shall  comply 
with  the  following  requirements: 

"(1)  each  habitable  room  shall  have  direct 
outside  ventilation  by  means  of  windows, 
louvers,  air  conditioning,  or  mechanical  ven- 
tilation horizontally  and  vertically; 

"(2)  each  habitable  room  shall  have  at 
least  one  window,  and  the  window  space  In 
each  habitable  room  should  be  at  least  one- 
eighth  (12V2  per  centum)  of  the  floor  space; 

"(A)  each  resident  unit  of  eight  shall  have 
at  least  one  glazed  area  low  enough  so  that 
a  child  In  normal  day  activities  has  horizon- 
tal visual  access  to  the  out-of-doors; 

"  (B)  the  type  of  glass  or  other  glazing  ma- 
terial used  shall  be  appropriate  to  the  safety 
needs  of  the  residents  of  the  unit; 

"(3)  floors  shall  provide  a  resilient,  com- 
fortable, attractive,  nonabraslve,  and  sllp- 
reslstant  surface.  Carpeting  used  In  units 
serving  residents  who  crawl  or  creep  shall  be 
nonabraslve; 

"(4)  temperature  and  humidity  shall  be 
maintained  within  a  normal  comfort  range 
by  heating,  air  conditioning,  or  other  means. 
The  heating  apparatus  employed  shall  not 
constitute  a  biim  hsuard   to  the  residents; 

"(5)  the  temperature  of  the  hot  water 
at  all  taps  to  which  residents  have  access 
shall  be  controlled,  by  the  use  of  thermo- 
statically controlled  mixing  valves  or  by 
other  means,  so  that  It  does  not  exceed  110 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  Mixing  valves  shall  be 
equipped  with  safety  alarms  that  provide 
both  auditory  and  visual  signals  of  valve 
failure; 

•■  (6)  emergency  lighting  of  stairs  and  exits, 
with  automatic  switches,  shall  be  provided 
In  units  hoiaslng  more  than  fifteen  residents; 

"(7)  there  shall  be  adequate  clean  linen 
and  dirty  linen  storage  areas  for  each  living 
unit.  Dirty  linen  and  laundry  shall  be  re- 
moved from  the  living  unit  dally;  and 

"(8)  laundry  and  trash  chutes  are  dis- 
couraged, but  if  installed,  such  chutes  shall 
comply  with  regulations  proscribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

"Chapter  3.— PROFESSIONAL  AND  SPECIAL 
PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES 
"Subchapter  1 — Introduction 
"Sec.  1158.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  resident- 
living  services  detailed  In  section  2.  residents 
shall  be  provided  with  the  professional  and 
special  programs  and  services  detailed  In  this 
section,  In  accordance  with  their  needs  for 
such  programs  and  services. 
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■■(b)  The  professional  and  fecial  pro- 
grams and  services  detailed  herein  may  be 
provided  by  programs  maintained  or  per- 
sonnel employed  by  the  residential  faclUty, 
or  bT  formal  arrangements  between  the  facU- 
itv  and  other  agencies  or  persons,  whereby 
the  latter  will  provide  such  programs  and 
services  to  the  facility's  residents  as  needed. 
,c)  In  accordance  with  the  normaliza- 
tion principle,  all  professional  services  to  the 
retarded  should  be  renxlered  In  the  commu- 
nity, whenever  poaalhle,  rather  than  In  a 
resideuUal  faculty,  aod  wh«re  rendered  In  a 
residential  facility,  such  services  muat  be  at 
least  comparable  to  those  provided  the  non- 
retarded  m  the  commtinlty. 

■(d)  Programs  and  services  provided  by 
the  faculty,  or  to  the  facUlty  by  agencies 
outside  it,  or  by  persons  not  employed  by 
It.  shall  meet  the  standards  for  quality  of 
servioe  as  stated  In  this  secUon.  The  facUlty 
shall  require  that  services  provided  Its  resi- 
dents meet  the  standards  for  quality  of  serv- 
ices as  stated  In  this  section,  and  all  con- 
tracts tar  the  provision  of  such  services  shall 
stipulate  that  these  standards  -will  be  met. 
"Sic.  1159.  (a>  Individuals  providing  pro- 
fessional and  special  programs  and  services 
to  residents  may  be  Identified  with  the  fol- 
lowing professions,  disciplines,  or  areas  of 
service . 
"(1)   audiology; 

"(2)   dentistry     (Including     services    ren- 
dered by  licensed  dentlste,   licensed   dental 
byglenists,  and  dental  assistants): 
•■(3)   education; 

"(4)  food  and  nutrition   (Including  serv- 
ices rendered   by   dietitians   and    nutrition- 
ists): 
"(5)  library  services; 

"(6)  medicine  (including  services  rendered 
by  licensed  physicians,  whether  doctors  of 
niedlclne  or  doctors  at  osteopathy,  licensed 
podiatrists,  and  licensed  optometrists) ; 

•■(7)   music,  art,  dance,  and  other  activity 
therapies; 
"(8)   nursing: 

"(9)  occupational  therapy; 
"(10)   pharmacy; 
"(11)  physical  therapy; 
"(12)  psychology; 
"(13)   recreation; 

•"(14)  religion  (including  services  rendered 
by  clergy  and  religious  educators) ; 
"(15)  social  work; 
"(16)  speech  pathology; 
"(17)  vocational  rehabilitation  counseling; 
and 
"(18)  volunteer  services, 
"(to)  Interdisciplinary  teams  for  evaluating 
the   resident's    needs,   planning   an   Individ- 
ualized habiUtation  program  to  meet  identi- 
fied needs,  and  perlodlcaUy  reviewing  the  res- 
ident's response  to  his  program  and  revising 
the  program  accordingly,  shall  be  constituted 
of  persons  drawn  from,  or  representing,  such 
of    the    aforementioned    professions,    disci- 
plines, or  service  areas  as  are  relevant  in  each 
particular  case. 

"(c)  Since  many  Identical  or  similar  serv- 
ices or  functions  may  competently  be  ren- 
dered by  Individuals  of  different  professions, 
the  Standards  In  the  following  subsections 
shall  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  necessary 
services  are  to  be  provided  In  efficient  and 
competent  fashion,  ■without  regard  to  the 
professional  Identifications  of  the  persons 
providing  them,  unless  only  members  of  a 
single  profession  are  qualified  or  legaUy  au- 
thorized to  perform  the  stated  service.  Ser^'- 
loes  listed  tmder  the  duties  of  one  profes- 
sion may.  therefore,  be  rendered  by  members 
of  other  professions  who  are  equipf>ed  by 
training  and  experience  to  do  so. 

"(d)  Regardless  of  the  means  by  which  the 
facility  makes  professional  services  available 
to  Hs  residents,  there  shall  be  evidence  that 
members  of  professlontU  disciplines  work  to- 
gether la  cooperative,  coordinated.  Interdis- 
ciplinary fashion  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  the  facility. 


"Sec.  1160  Programs  and  services  and  the 
pattern  of  staff  organization  and  function 
within  the  facility  shall  be  focused  upon 
serving  the  Individual  needs  of  residents  and 
sho'old  provide  for — 

"(1)  comprehensive  diagnosis  and  evalua- 
tion of  each  resident  as  a  basis  for  planning 
programing  and  management; 

"i2)  design  and  implementation  of  an  lii- 
dividualtzed  babUltatlon  program  to  effec- 
tively meet  the  needs  of  each  resident; 

"(3)  regular  review,  evaluation,  and  re- 
vision, as  necessary,  of  each  Individual's 
habllitatlon  program; 

"(4)  freedom  of  movement  of  Individual 
residents  from  one  level  of  achievement  to 
another,  within  the  facility  and  also  out  of 
the  faclUty,  through  trtOnlng,  habUltatlon, 
and  placement:  and 

"(5)  an  array  of  those  services  that  wlU 
enable  each  resident  to  develop  to  his  maxi- 
mum potential. 

"Subchapter  II — ^Dental  Services 
"Sec.  1161.  (a)  Dental  services  shall  be  pro- 
vided all  resident*  In  order  to  maximize  their 
general  health  by — 

"(1)  maintaining  an  optimal  level  of  dally 
oral  health,  through  preventive  measures; 
and 

"  ( 2 )  correcting  existing  oral  diseases. 
"(b)  Dental  services  shall  be  rendered— 
"  1 1 )  directly,  through  personal  contact 
with  all  residents  by  dentists,  dental  byglen- 
ists, dental  assistants,  dental  health  educa- 
tors, and  oral  hygiene  aides,  as  appropriate 
to  the  size  of  the  faculty;   and 

"(2)  indirectly,  through  contact  between 
dental  staff  and  other  personnel  caring  for 
the  residents,  in  order  to  maintain  their 
optimal  oral  health. 

"(c)  Dental  services  available  to  the  facil- 
ity should  Include — 
"(1)   dental  evaluation  and  diagnosis; 
"(2)  dental  treatment; 
"(3)    comprehensive  preventive   dentistry 
programs; 

••(4)  education  and  training  In  the  main- 
tenance of  oral  health; 

"(5)  participation,  as  appropriate,  by 
dentists  and  dental  byglenists  in  the  con- 
tinuing evaluation  of  individual  residents  by 
interdisciplinary  teams,  to  initiate,  monitor. 
and  foUow  up  individualized  habUltatlon  pro- 
grams; 

■  1 6)  consultation  with,  or  relating  to — 
"(A)  residents; 
"(B)  families  of  residents: 
"(C)  other  facUity  services  and  personnel; 
"(7)   participation  on  appropriate  facUity 
committees:  and 

"1 8)  planning  and  conducting  dental  re- 
search; cooperating  In  Interdisciplinary  re- 
search; and  Interpreting,  disseminating,  and 
Implementing  applicable  research  flndinss 

"(d)  Comprehensive  diagnostic  services  for 
all  residents  shall  Include — 

"(1)  a  complete  extra  and  intraoral  exami- 
nation, utUlzlng  all  diagnostic  aids  neces- 
sary to  properly  evaluate  the  resident's  ora: 
condition,  within  a  period  of  one  month 
following  admission; 

"(2)  provision  for  adequate  consultation 
in  dentistry  and  other  fields,  so  as  to  properly 
evaluate  the  ability  of  the  patient  to  accept 
the  treatment  plan  that  results  from  the 
diagnosis;  and 

"i3)  a  recall  system  that  wlH  assure  that 
each  resident  Is  reexajnined  at  specified  In- 
tervals In  accordance  with  his  needs,  but  at 
least  ann'ually. 

"(e)  Comprehensive  treatment  services  for 
all  residents  shall  Include — 

■il)  provision  for  dental  treatment,  in- 
cluding the  dental  specialities  of  pedodontlcs, 
orthodontics,  periodontics,  prosthodontlcs. 
endodontics,  oral  stirgery,  and  oral  medicine, 
as  indicated;  and 

"(2)  provision  for  emergency  treatment  on 
a  twenty-fotir-hotir,  seven-days-a-week 
basis,  by  a  qualified  dentist. 


"(f)  Comprehensive  preventive  dentistry 
programs  should  include — 

"(1)  fluoridation  of  the  facility's  water 
supply; 

"(2)  topical  and  systemic  fluoride  therapy, 
as  prescribed  by  the  dentist: 

"  1 3 )  periodic  oral  prophylaxis,  by  a  dentist 
or  dental  hyglenlst,  for  each  resident; 

"(4)  provialor^  for  dally  oral  care,  as  pre- 
scribed by  a  dentist  or  dental  hyglenist,  in- 
cluding : 

"(A)     Tooth  brushing    and    toothbrushing 
aids,  such  as  disclosing  wafers; 
"(B)   tooth  flossing; 
"(C)    Irrigation; 

"(D)  proper  maintenance  of  oral  hygiene 
equipment; 

"(E)  monitoring  the  program  to  assure  Its 
effectiveness;  and 

"(8)  provision,  wherever  possible,  of  diets 
In  a  form  that  stimulates  chewing  and  Im- 
provement of  oral  health. 

"(g)  Education  and  training  in  the  main- 
tenance of  oral  health  shall  Include; 

"(1)  oonUnuing  inservice  training  of  Uv- 
Ing-unlt  personnel  lu  providing  proper  daUy 
oral  health  care  for  residents, 

"(2)  providing  dental  health  education  to 
direct-care  peraonnal; 

"(3)  a  dental  hygiene  program  that  In- 
cludes : 

"(A)  discovery,  development,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  specialized  teaching  techniques  that 
are  effective  for  individual  residents: 

"(B)  imparting  information  regarding  nu  - 
tritlon  and  diet  control  measures  to  resi- 
dents and  staff; 

"(C)  Inatructlon  of  classroom  teachers 
and  or  students  :n  proper  oral  hygiene 
methods: 

"(Di   motivation  of  teachers  and  students 
to  promote  and  maintaiin  good  oral  hygiene 
"(El     instruction    of    residents    '.n    living 
units  in  proper  oral  hygiene  methods:  and 

"(4)  Instruction  of  parents  or  surrogates 
In  the  maintenance  of  proper  oral  hygiene 
where  appropriate  i  as  in  the  case  of  facUitles 
having  day  programs,  or  In  the  case  of  resi- 
dents leaving  the  facility) . 

"(h)  A  permanent  dental  record  shall  be 
maintained  for  eeurh  resident.  A  summary 
dental  progress  report  shall  be  entered  In  the 
resident's  unit  record  at  stated  intervals 
A  copy  of  the  permanent  dental  record  shall 
be  provided  a  facUlty  to  which  a  resident  la 
transferred. 

"(1)  When  the  facility  has  its  own  dental 
staff,  there  sbould  be  a  manual  that  states 
the  phUosophy  of  the  dental  service  and  de- 
scribes all  dental  procedures  and  policies. 
There  shall  be  a  formal  arrangement  for  pro- 
viding qualified  and  adequate  dental  services 
to  the  faclUty.  including  care  for  dental 
emergencies  on  a  twenty-four  hour,  seven- 
davs-a-week  basis.  A  dentist.  fuUy  Ucensed  to 
practice  in  the  State  In  which  the  facility  Is 
located,  shall  be  designated  to  be  responsible 
for  maintaining  standards  of  professional  and 
ethical  practice  In  the  rendering  of  dental 
services  to  the  facility  Where  appropriate. 
the  faculty  should.  In  addition,  have  avail- 
able to  It.  and  should  utilize,  the  program- 
development  consultation  services  of  a  quali- 
fied dentist  who  has  experience  In  the  field 
of  dentistry  for  the  retarded 

"(J)  There  shaU  be  available  sufficient  ap- 
propriately qualified  dental  personnel,  and 
necessary  supporting  staff,  to  carry  out  the 
dental  services  prograxn.  All  dentists  pro- 
viding services  to  the  faclUty  shaU  be  fuUy 
licensed  to  pracUce  in  the  State  in  which  the 
faclUty  la  located.  All  dental  byglenists  pro- 
viding services  to  the  faclUty  shaU  be  Ucenaed 
to  practice  In  the  State  in  which  the  facUity 
Is  located.  Dental  assistants  should  be  certi- 
fied by  the  American  Dental  Assistants  As- 
sociation, or  should  be  enrolled  in  a  program 
leading  to  certification.  Dental  health  educa- 
tors shall  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of — 
"(1)  dental  health;  and 
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"{2)  teaching  methcxls. 

"(k)  Oral  hygiene  aides,  who  may  stipple- 
men',  and  promote  the  proper  dally  oral  care 
of  residents,  through  actual  participation 
and  development  of  new  methods  In  the 
toothbrushing  program,  or  m  the  dissemina- 
tion of  oral  hygiene  information,  should  be — 

"(1)  thoroughly  trained  In  current  con- 
cepts and  procedures  of  oral  care;  and 

"(2)  trained  to  recognize  abnormal  oral 
conditions. 

"(1)  Supporting  staff  should  Include,  as 
appropriate  to  the  program — 

•'I  1 )  receptionists; 

■■(2)  clerical  personnel  to  maintain  current 
dental  records, 

"(3)  dental  laboratory  technicians  certified 
by  the  Dental  Laboratory  Association; 

"i4l  esocrt  aides;  and 

■'(5)  Janitorial  or  housekeeping  personnel. 

••im)  All  dentists  providing  service  to  the 
facility  shall  adhere  to  the  code  of  ethics 
published  by  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion. 

"Sic.  1192.  ia»  Appropriate  to  the  size  of 
the  facility,  a  continuing  education  program 
shall  be  provided  that  Is  designed  to  main- 
tain and  Improve  the  skills  and  knowledge 
of  Its  professional  dental  personnel,  through 
means  such  as — 

"(li  preceptor  or  other  orientation  pro- 
grams: 

'i3)  panlclpatlon  in  seminars,  workshops 
conferences,  institutes,  or  college  or  univer- 
sity courses,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  sixty 
clock  hours  annuallv  for  each  dental  profes- 
sional. In  accordance  with  the  standards  of 
the  American  Dental  Association  and  Its 
components  societies. 

"(3  I    study  leave; 

"(41  participation  in  the  activities  of  pro- 
fessional orsranlzations  that  have  as  their 
goals  the  furtherance  of  expertise  In  the 
treatment  of  the  ha^ndlcapped; 

■■i5)  access  to  adequate  llbriu^  resources. 
Including  current  and  relevant  books  and 
Journals  In  dentistry,  dental  hygiene,  dental 
asslstmg.  and  mental  retardation; 

■'(6i  encouragement  of  dentists  to  qualify 
themselves  for  staff  privileges  In  hospitals; 
and 

■  i7i  sharing  of  Information  concerning 
dentistry  In  Its  relationship  with  mental  re- 
tardation, as  by  publlc&tlon. 

"ibi  To  enrich  and  stimulate  the  facility's 
dental  program,  and  to  facilitate  Its  Integra- 
tion with  community  services,  the  facility 
should  affiliate  with,  and  provide  educational 
experiences  for  the  dental-career  students  of. 
dental  schools,  universities,  colleges,  tech- 
nical schools,  and  hoepltals.  whenever  the 
best  interests  of  the  facility's  residents  are 
thereby  served, 

"lO  There  shall  be  adequate  space,  facili- 
ties, and  equipment  to  meet  the  professional, 
educational,  and  administrative  needs  of  the 
dental  service.  General  anesthesia  facilities 
for  dental  care  shall  be  available.  The  serv- 
ices of  a  dental  laboratory  certified  by  the 
Dental  Laboratory  Association  shall  be  avail- 
able Appropriate  dental  consultation  shall 
be  employed  In  the  planning,  design,  and 
equipage  of  new  dental  facilities  and  in  the 
modification  of  existing  facilities.  All  dental 
facilities  shall  be  free  of  architectural  bar- 
riers for  phyilcaUy  handicapped  residents. 

•"Subchapter  ni — Educational  Services 

"Sec  1183.  (ai  Educational  services,  de- 
fined as  deliberate  attemprts  to  facilitate  the 
Intellectual,  sensorimotor,  and  affective 
development  of  the  Individual,  shall  be  avail- 
able to  all  residents,  regardless  of  chrono- 
logical age,  degree  of  retardation,  or  accom.- 
panylng  disabilities  or  handicaps  There  shall 
be  a  written  statement  of  educational  objec- 
tives that  are  consLstent  with  the  facility's 
philosophy  and  goals.  The  principle  that 
learning  begins  at  birth  shall  be  recognized, 
and  the  expertise  of  early  childhood  edu- 
cators shall   be   Integrated    Into  the   Inter- 


disciplinary evaluation  and  programing  for 
residents. 

"(b)  Educational  services  available  to  the 
facility  should  Include — 

"(1)  establishment  and  Implementation  of 
Individual  educational  programs  providing: 

"  (A)  continuous  evaltiatlon  and  assessment 
of  the  individual; 

"(B)  programing  for  the  Individual; 

"(C)  Instruction  of  individuals  juid  groups; 

"(D)  evaluation  and  Improvement  of  in- 
structional programs  and  procedtirea; 

"(2)  partlclpyatlon  In  program  development 
services.  Including  those  relating  to: 

"  (A)  resident  hablUtatlon; 

"(B)  staff  training; 

"(C)  community  activities; 

"(3)  consultation  with,  or  relating  to: 

"(A)  other  programs  for  residents  and 
staff; 

"(B)  parents  of  residents; 

"(Ci  administration  and  operation  of  the 
faculty; 

"(D)  the  oommunlty  served  by  the  facil- 
ity; and 

"(4)  rese€U-ch  relating  to  educational  pro- 
granis,  procedures,  and  techniques,  and  the 
Interpretation,  dissemination,  onA  applica- 
tion c>f  applicable  research  findings. 

"(ci  Where  appropriate,  an  educator  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  Interdisciplinary  teams 
or  groups  concerned  with — 

"  ( 1 )  the  total  programing  of  each  reeldent; 
and 

"(3)  the  planning  and  development  of  the 
facility's  programs  for  residents. 

"(d)  Individual  educational  evaluations  of 
residents  .shall: 

"  ( 1 )  commence  with  the  admission  of  the 
resident; 

"(2)   be  conducted  at  least  annually; 

"(3)  be  based  upon  the  use  of  empirically 
reliable  and  valid  instruments,  whenever 
such  tools  are  available; 

"(4)  provide  the  basis  for  prescribing  an 
appropriate  program  of  learning  experiences 
for  the  resident; 

"(5)  provide  the  basis  for  revising  the  In- 
dividual prescription  as  needed; 

"(6)  the  reporting  and  dissemination  of 
evaluation  results  shall  be  done  In  such  a 
manner  as  to — 

"(Al  render  the  content  of  the  report 
meaningful  and  useful  to  its  Intended  recipi- 
ent and  user;  and 

"(B)  promptly  provide  information  useful 
to  srtaff  working  directly  with  the  resident. 

"  (e)  There  shall  be  written  educational  ob- 
jectives for  each  resident  that  are — 

"  ( 1 )  based  upon  complete  and  relevant 
diagnostic  and  prognostic  data; 

"(2)  stated  In  specific  behavioral  terms 
that  permit  the  progress  of  the  individual  to 
be  aaoecocd;  and 

"(31  adequate  for  the  implementation. 
continuing  assessment,  and  revision,  as  nec- 
essary, of  an  Individually  prescribed  program 

"  I  f  I  There  shall  be  evidence  of  educational 
activities  deslgmed  to  meet  the  educational 
objectives  set  for  every  resident.  There  shall 
be  a  functional  educational  record  for  each 
resident,  maintained  by.  and  available  to,  the 
educator. 

"(g)  There  shall  be  appropriate  programs 
to  implement  the  facility's  educational  ob- 
jectives. Wherever  local  resources  permit  and 
the  needs  of  the  resident  are  served,  residents 
should  attend  educational  programs  In  the 
community.  Educable  and  trainable  residents 
shall  be  provided  an  educational  program  of 
a  quality  not  less  than  that  provided  by  pub- 
lic school  programs  for  comparable  pupils,  as 
regards: 

"(1)   physical  faculties; 

"(2)  qualifications  of  p>ersonnel; 

"(3)  length  of  the  school  day; 

"(4)   length  of  school  year; 

"(5)   class  size; 

"(6)  provision  of  instructional  materials 
and  supplies;  and 


"(7)  availability  of  evaluative  and  other 
ancillary  sendees. 

"(h)  Educational  programs  shall  be  pro- 
vided sei-erely  and  profwmdly  retarded  resi- 
dents, and  all  other  residents  for  whon;  edti. 
cational  provisions  may  not  be  required  by 
State  laws.  Irrespective  of  age  or  ability 

"(1)  Appropriate  edticatlonal  programs 
shall  be  provided  residents  with  hearing.  \i. 
slon,  perceptual,  or  motor  impairments,  in 
cooi>eratlon  with  appropriate  staff. 

"(J)  Educational  programs  should  Include 
opportunltlee  for  physical  education,  health 
education,  music  education,  and  art  educa- 
tion. In  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  resi- 
dents being  served. 

"  ( k  I  A  full  range  of  instructional  materials 
and  media  shall  be  readily  accessible  to  the 
educational  staff  of  the  facility. 

"(1)  Educational  programs  shall  provide 
coeducational  experiences  Learning  activi- 
ties in  the  classroom  shall  be  coordinated 
with  activities  of  dally  living  In  The  living 
units  and  with  other  programs  of  the  facility 
and  the  community  The  facility  shall  seek 
reciprocal  services  to  and  from  the  commu- 
nity, within  the  bounds  of  legality  and 
propriety.  An  educational  program  operated 
by  a  facility  shall  seek  consultation  from 
educational  agencies  not  directly  associated 
with  the  facility. 

"Sec.  1164.  (a)  There  shall  be  available  suf- 
ficient, appropriately  qualified  educational 
personnel,  and  necessary  supporting  staff,  to 
carry  out  the  educational  programs.  Delivery 
of  educational  services  shall  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  person  who  Is  eligible  for — 

"(1)  certification  as  a  special  educator  of 
the  mentally  retarded;  and 

"(2)  the  credential  required  for  a  com- 
parable supervisory  or  administrative  posi- 
tion In  the  community. 

"(b)  Teachers  shall  be  provided  aides  or 
assistants,  as  needed.  The  facility's  educators 
shall  adhere  to  a  code  of  ethics  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  Appropriate  to  the  nature  and 
size  of  the  facility,  there  shall  be  an  ongoing 
program  for  staff  development  specifically  de- 
signed for  educators.  Staff  members  shall  be 
encouraged  to  participate  actively  In  profes- 
sional organizations  related  to  their  respo;!- 
slbllltles. 

"(c)  To  enrich  and  stimulate  the  facility's 
educational  program,  and  to  facilitate  Its 
integration  with  community  services,  oppor- 
ttinltles  for  Internships,  student  teaching. 
and  practlcum  experiences  should  be  made 
available.  In  cooperation  with  university 
teacher-training  programs,  whenever  the  best 
Interests  of  the  residents  are  thereby  served 
"Subchapter  IV — Food  and  Nutrition  Services 

"Sec.  1165.  la)  Pood  and  nutrition  services 
shall  be  provided  In  order  to — 

"(1)  Insure  optimal  nutritional  status  of 
each  resident,  thereby  enhancing  his  physi- 
cal, emotional,  and  social  well-being;  and 

"(2)  provide  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet. 
In  a  form  consistent  with  developmental 
level,  to  meet  the  dietary  needs  of  each  resi- 
dent. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  a  written  statement 
of  policies  and  procedures  that — 

"(1)  describes  the  implementation  of  the 
stated  objectives  of  the  food  and  nutrition 
services; 

"(2)  governs  the  functions  and  programs 
of  the  food  and  nutrition  services; 

"i3)    is    formulated    and    periodically   re- 
viewed by  professional  nutrition  personnel; 
(4)  Is  prepared  In  consultation  with  other 
professional  staff; 

"1 5)  is  consistent  with  the  facility's  goals 
and  policies; 

"(6)  Is  distributed  and  interpreted  to  all 
facility  personnel;  and 

"(7)  complies  with  State  and  local  regu- 
lations. 

"(c)  Whenever  appropriate,  the  following 
services  should  be  provided — 
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■il)  initial  and  periodic  evaluation  of  the 
nutritional  status  of  each  resident,  Includ- 

Ing   

^A)  determination  of  dietary  require- 
ments and  assessment  of  intake  and  ade- 
quacv  through — 

"(1)  dietary  interview; 

"(U)  clinical  evaluation; 

"(ill)  biochemical  assessment; 

•■(B)  assessment  of  food  service  practices; 

••(C)  assessment  of  feeding  practices,  capa- 
bilities, and  potential; 

•■(2)  maintenance  of  a  continuing  and 
periodically  reviewed  nutrition  record  for 
each  resident; 

"(3)  mcorporation  of  recommendations 
drawn  from  the  nutrition  evaluation  Into 
the  total  management  plans  for  the  resi- 
dent; .   ^,         , 

•■(4)  periodic  review  of  implementation  oi 
recommendations  and  of  need  for  modlflca- 

■•(5)  participation  In  the  continuing  Inter- 
disciplinary evaluation  of  individual  resi- 
dents for  the  purposes  of  Initiation,  moni- 
toring, and  foUowup  of  Individualized 
habllltatlon  programs; 

•■(6)  provision  of — 

"(A)  counseling  services  to  the  Individual 
resident;  ,  ,.. 

••(B)  reciprocal  consultation  services  wltn 
fscUltv  staff  and  students; 

■•(C'l  counseling  service  to  residents'  fami- 
lies or  their  surrogates; 

",D)  nutrition  education,  on  a  continuing 
basl"  for  residents,  famUles  or  surrogates, 
staff  and  students,  and  development  of  such 
programs  in  coordination  with  various  edu- 
cation programs  within  the  faculty  and  the 
communltv; 

■•(7)  coordination  of  nutrition  programs 
between  the  faculty  and  the  community,  in- 
cluding—  ,      .„,, 

••(A)    development  of  awareness  of  a^aU- 

able  programs  In  nutrition; 

"(B)  development  of  needed  nutrition  pro- 
grams; 

■■(C)  encouragement  of  participation  of 
professionals  and  students  in  nutrition  pro- 
grams for  the  mentally  retarded;    and 

"(8)  development,  coordination,  and  di- 
rection of  nutrition  research,  as  well  as  co- 
operation In  interdisciplinary  research. 

■id)  Food  services  shall  include — 

"(1)  menu  planning; 

"(2)    Initiating  food  orders  or  requisitions; 

"(3)   establishing  specifications  for  food 
purchases,  and  Insuring  that  such  specifica- 
tions are  met : 

"(4i   storing  and  handUng  of  food; 

"(5)   food  preparation; 

"(6)  food  serving; 

"(7)  maintaining  sanitary  standards  In 
compUance  with  State  and  local  regulations; 

and  ,  , 

"(8)  orientation,  training,  and  supervision 
of  food  service  personnel. 

"(ei  The  food  and  nutrition  needs  of  resi- 
dents shall  be  met  In  accordance  with  the 
recommended  dietary  allowances  of  the  food 
and  nutrition  board  of  the  national  research 
council,  adjusted  for  age,  sex,  activity,  and 
disability,  through  a  nourishing,  •well-bal- 
anced diet.  The  total  food  Intake  of  the 
resident  should  be  evaluated.  Including  food 
consumed  outside  of  as  well  as  within  the 
faclUtv. 

"(f)  Menus  shall  be  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  residents  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (e).  Menus  shall  be  written  in 
advance.  The  dally  menu  shall  be  posted  in 
food  preparation  areas.  When  changes  in  the 
menu  are  necessary,  substitutions  should  be 
noted  and  should  provide  equal  nutritive 
values  Menus  shall  provide  a  sufficient  vari- 
ety of  foods  served  in  adequate  amounts  at 
each  meal,  and  shaU  be:  (1)  Different  for 
the  same  days  of  each  week;  (2)  Adjusted 
for  seasonal  changes.  Records  of  menus  as 
served  shaU  be  filed  and  maintained  for  at 
least  thirty  days.  At  least  a  one-week  supply 
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of  staple  foods  and  a  two-day  supply  of 
perishable  foods  shall  be  maintained  on 
the  premises.  Records  of  foods ,  purchased 
for  preparation  shaU  be  filed  and  maintained 
for  at  least  thirty  days.  A  file  of  tested 
recipes  adjusted  to  appropriate  yield  should 
be  maintained. 
"(g)   Foods  shall  be  prepared  by  methods 

that— 

"(1)   conserve  nutritive  value; 

"(2)  enhance  flavor;  and 

"(3)  enhance  appearance 

"(h)  Food  ShaU  be  prepared,  stored,  and 
distributed  In  a  manner  that  assures  a  high 
quaUty  of  sanitation.  Effective  proceduree 
for  cleaning  all  equipment  and  work  areas 
shall  be  foUowed  consistently.  Dlsh'wafihing 
and  panw ashing  shall  be  carried  out  in  com- 
pliance with  State  and  local  health  oodes. 
Handwashing  facilities,  Including  hot  and 
cold  water,  soap,  and  paper  towels,  shall  be 
provided  adjacent  to  work  area.  ^  „  ^ 

"(1)  'When  food  Is  transported.  It  shall  be 
done  m  a  manner  that  maintains  proper 
temperature,  protects  the  food  from  contam- 
ination and  spoilage,  and  Insures  the  pres- 
ervation of  nutritive  value.  Food  storage 
procedures  shaU  meet  State  and  local  regu- 
lations. Dry  or  staple  food  items  shall  be 
stored  at  least  twelve  inches  above  the  floor, 
in  a  ventilated  room  not  subject  to  sewage  or 
waste  water  backflow.  or  contamination  by 
condensation,  leakage,  rodents,  or  vermin. 
Perishable  foods  shall  be  stored  at  the  proper 
temperatures  to  preserve  nutritive  valuM. 
Food  served  to  residents  and  not  consumed 
ShaU  be  discarded. 

"(J)  There  shall  be  a  sufficient  ntmnber  or 
competent  personnel  to  fulfill  the  objectives 
of  the  food  and  nutrition  services,  mclud- 

Ing — 

"(1)  nutritionists  or  dietitians; 

"(2)   other  food  service  personnel; 

"(3)  clerical  personnel: 

"(4)  depending  upon  the  size  and  scope 
of  the  facility,  food  and  nutrition  services 
shall  be  directed  by  one  of  the  follo'wlng— 

"(A)  a  dietitian  who  is  eligible  for  mem- 
bership m  the  American  Dietetic  Association, 
and  preferably  eligible  for  registration  by  the 
association,  or  a  nutritionist  who  has  a 
master's  degree  in  foods,  nutrition,  or  public 
health  nutrition,  who  is  eligible  for  member- 
ship in  the  American  Dietetic  Association, 
and  preferably  eligible  for  registration  by  the 
association,  and  who.  unless  employed  by  a 
facility  that  also  employs  a  dietitian,  has  had 
experience  in  institutional  food  manage- 
ment; 1.     1.       « 

"(B)  a  food  service  manager  who  has  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  foods,  nutrition,  or  a 
related  field,  and  who  receives  consultation 
from  a  dietarv  consultant: 

"(C>  a  responsible  person  who  has  had 
training  and  experience  in  meal  manage- 
ment and  service,  and  who  receives  consul- 
tation from  a  dietary  consultant;  and 

"(D)  the  person  responsible  for  food  and 
nutrition  services  should  have  had  traming 
or  experience  in  providing  services  to  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  should  be  sensitive  to 
their  needs; 

"(5)    the  dietary  consultant  shaU — 

"(A)  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
American  Dietetic  Association,  and  prefer- 
ably eligible  for  registration  by  the  associa- 
tion; . 

"(B)  serve  on  a  regularly  scheduled  and 
frequent  basis  when  no  fuU-time  dietitian  is 
available;  and 

••(6)  every  person  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  serving  of  food  in  the  facility  shall 
have  a  valid  food  handler's  permit,  as  re- 
quired bv  State  or  local  regulations.  No  per- 
son who  "is  afflicted  with  a  disease  In  a  com- 
municable stage,  or  who  is  a  carrier  of  a 
communicable  disease,  or  who  has  an  open 
wound,  shall  work  in  any  food  service  op- 
eration. Every  person  engaged  In  the  prepa- 
ration and  serving  of  food  In  the  facility 
shall  annually  be  medicaUy  determined  to 


be  free  of  any  disease  m  a  communicable 
stage  All  dietitians  and  nutritionists  shall 
adhere  to  the  code  of  ethics  of  the  American 
Dietetic  Association 

"(k)  Appropriate  to  the  size  of  the  faculty, 
an  ongoing  Inservlce  training  program  shall 
be  conducted  that  is  designed  to  Improve 
and  maintain  the  skUls  of  Its  food  and  nu- 
trition services  staff,   through   means  such 

as — 

"  ( 1 )  seminars,  workshops,  conferences,  ana 

institutes: 
"(2)  college  and  university  courses 
"(3)    participation  in  professional  organi- 
zations: 

"(4)      participation     in     interdisciplinary 

groups; 

"(6)  visitations  to  other  faculties:  and 

"(6)  access  to  adequate  library  resources, 
including  current  and  relevant  books  and 
Journals  m  nutrition  and  mental  retarda- 
tion, 

"(ll  Opportunities  should  be  provided,  in 
cooperation  with  university  and  other  train- 
ing programs,  for  students  to  obtain  prac- 
tical experience,  under  appropriate  supervi- 
sion, whenever  the  best  interests  of  the  resi- 
dents are  thereby  served 

"(m)  There  shaU  be  adequate  space,  fa- 
culties, and  equipment  to  fulfill  the  profes- 
sional, educational,  administrative,  opera- 
tional, and  research  needs  of  the  food  and 
nutrition  services.  Dining  ar»a«  and  faculties 
for  food  storage,  preparation,  and  distribu- 
tion shall  be — 

"(1)  designed  in  cooperation  with  a  dieti- 
tian and,  when  appropriate,  with  assistance 
from  a  qualified  food  service  and  equipment 
consultant: 

•  1 2 1  adequate  for  the  storage  and  preser- 
vation of  food; 

"(3)  In  compliance  with  State  and  local 
sanitation  and  other  requirements; 

"(4)  adequate  for  the  preparation  and 
serving  of  food;  and 

"(6)  adequate  for  sanitary  storage  for  all 
dishes  and  equipment. 

"Subchapter  V— Library  Services 

"Ssc.  1166.  (a)  Library  services,  which  In- 
clude the  location,  acquisition,  organization. 
utilization,  retrieval,  and  delivery  of  materi- 
als in  a  varietv  of  media,  shaU  be  available 
to  the  facUlt-v,  in  order  to  support  and 
strengthen  its  total  habUltation  program  by 
providing  complete  and  integrated  multi- 
media information  services  to  both  staff  and 
residents.  Llbrarv  services  shall  make  avmU- 
able  to  the  facility  the  resources  of  local, 
regional.  State,  and  National  library  systems 
and  networks.  Library  services  shaU  be  avaU- 
able  to  all  residents,  regardless  of  chrono- 
logical age,  degree  of  retardation,  level  of 
communication  skUls.  or  accompanying  dls- 
abUitles  or  handicaps. 

"(b)  Library  servioes  t»  residents  shall  be 
rendered — 

"(1)  directly,  through  personal  contact 
between  library  staff  and  residents: 

"(3)  indirectly,  through  cont*ct  between 
librarians  and  other  persons  worWng  with 
the  reeldents,  designed  to— 

"(A)  maintain  an  atmosphere  that  recog- 
nizes the  rtghte  of  the  reeldent  to  access  to 
information  and  to  personal  use  of  Ubrary 
materials  approprtabe  to  his  level  of  develop- 
ment in  communication  skills  or  to  his  desire 
to  conform  to  peer  groups;  and 

"(B)  enhance  Interpersonal  relationships 
between  direct-care  workers  and  refildente. 
through  the  mutual  enjoyment  of  written, 
recorded,  or  oral  literature  appropriate  to 
the  resident's  level  of  development  and 
preference. 

"(C)  Library  services  available  to  residents 
shoiUd  include — 

"(1)  assistance  In  team  evaluation  and 
assessment  of  the  individual's  level  of  devel- 
opment in  communication  skills,  such  as 
listening,  comprehension,  reading,  and  sbll- 
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Ity  to  respcud  to  stimuli  In  a  wide  range  and 
variety  of  media, 

■■i2)  provision  of  informational,  recrea- 
tlonAl.  and  educational  materials  appropri- 
ate to  Individual  residents  at  all  stages  of 
development  In  communication  skills.  In- 
cluding media  to  stimulate  senaory  develop- 
ment, both  In  the  library  and  In  ttie  living 
unit  Such  materials  should  Include,  but 
need  not  be  limited  to — 

"(A)  books,  including  picture,  juvenile, 
adult,  high  Interest-low  vocabulary,  large 
print,  and  talking  boolu: 

"(B)   magazines.  Including  Juvenile,  adult 
pictorial,  and   magazines  on  talking  books; 
"(C)    newspcpers: 

"iD)    audiovisual   media.    Including   films. 
nimjBtrlps,  aUdes.   video   t&pea.   audio  tapes. 
and  records,  and  appropriate  equipment; 
"(E)   graphics; 

"(P)  exp>erlant  materials,  such  as  manlpu- 
latlye  materlala,  toys  and  games,  realla,  and 
anInmU; 

"(3)  development  of  programs  for  Indi- 
vidual or  group  enjoyment,  for  development 
of  ootnmunloation  skills,  for  enoourag«ment 
and  satisfaction  of  natural  human  cvurloslty 
about  anything.  Including  sex  and  the  facts 
of  life,  and  for  g«neral  enhancement  of  self- 
Imag*.  These  programs  should  include,  but 
need  not  be  limited  to — 

"(A)  storytelling,  with  listener  participa- 
tion through  games  or  other  activities; 

"(B)  reading  aloud.  Including  'reading' 
pictures: 

"(C)   film  or  filmstrlp  programs; 
"(D)   listening  to  recorded  media; 
"(E)   media  discussion   groups; 
"(F)  library  clubs. 

"(O)    touching,    browsing,    exploring,    or 
naming  sensory  stimuli; 

"(H)  creative  writing.  Including  group 
composition  through  dictation,  tape  record- 
ing, etc.; 

"(I)  puppetry,  including  the  making  of 
puppets; 

"(J)   creative  dramatics; 
"(4)   opportunities  to  visit,  and  make  use 
of,  community  library  services  and  facilities 
in  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same  terms, 
as  any  resident  of  the  community; 

"(6)  referral  services  to  the  community 
library  most  convenient  to  plsice  of  residence 
or  employment,  when  the  resident  leaves  the 
facility;  and 

"(fl)  active  participation  In.  and  encour- 
agement of.  library  program  related  to  the 
educational  and  habllltatlve  services  of  the 
facility,  including  the  supplementation,  sup- 
port, and  reinforcement  of  school  programs. 
"(d)  Librarians  providing  service  to  resi- 
dents should  act  as  advocates  on  their  behalf 
If  facility  policies  or  community  library  poli- 
cies Interfere  with  the  retarded  person's  free- 
dom to  read  materials  of  bis  own  choosing 
or  If  they  deny  cr  abrogate  his  right  to  in- 
formation or  access  to  library  services  of  any 
kind.  In  accordAnce  with  the  Library  BUI  of 
Rights  adopted  by  the  American  Library 
Association. 

"(e)  Library  services  to  staff  should  In- 
Include — 

"(1)  selection,  acquisition,  organization, 
classification,  cataloging.  procurement 
through  Interllbrary  loan,  and  dissemination 
of  informational,  educational,  and  Instruc- 
tional library  materials  and  audiovisual 
equipment: 

"(2)  provision  of  reference  and  biblio- 
graphic materials  and  services,  literature 
searches,  bibliography  compilation.  Indexing 
and  abstracting  services,  and  other  guides 
to  the  literature  relevant  to  mental  retarda- 
tion; 

"(3)  acquisition  of  material  for  evaluation 
for  purchase; 

"(4(  provision  of  a  current  awareness  pro- 
gram to  alert  staff  to  new  materials  and  de- 
velopments in  their  fields; 

"(6)    orientation    to    library   services  and 


functions,  including  continuing  instruction 
and  assistance  In  the  use  of  informational 
sources,  and  participation  In  general  orien- 
tations to  the  facility; 

•  ^6)  provision  of  written  and  oral  trans- 
lation services;  and 

■  (7)  cooperation  In  Inservlce  training  pro- 
grams by  working  with  subject  specialists 
and  by  recommending,  providing,  or  produc- 
ing materials  in  various  media. 

■■(f)  Library  services  to  the  facility  may 
Include — 

•■(1)  provision  of  Informational  materials 
about  the  facility  and  mental  retardation  In 
general,  through  an  organized  collection  of 
resources, 

■■(2!  assistance  with  such  public  relation 
fuhiCtlons  as  preparing  brochures,  program 
statements,  annual  rep>orts,  writing  news  re- 
leases and  feature  stories,  and  offering  edi- 
torial and  research  assistance  to  staff  pre- 
paring professional  books  and  papers;  and 

"(3 1  assistance  In  preparing  grant  appli- 
cations anil  report  wTltlng. 

"(g)  When  library  services  are  provided  In 
the  facility — 

"^^>  there  shall  be  a  written  statement  of 
objectives  that  make  possible  a  well-con- 
celved,  comprehensive,  long-range  program  of 
library  development,  consistent  with  the 
overall  goals  of  the  facility,  adapted  to  the 
needs  and  aptitudes  of  the  residents,  and 
designed  to  be  modified  as  the  program  of  the 
facility  changes; 

■■(3)  there  shall  be  a  separate  budget,  ade- 
quate to  carry  out  the  program  In  accordance 
with  stated  goals  and  objectives; 

'■(3)  library  services  shall  be  placed  within 
the  organizational  structure  of  the  facility 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  available  to.  and  maxi- 
mally utilized  by.  all  relevant  services  and 
programs; 

"(4)  there  shall  be  written  policies  cover- 
liig  the  llbrary^s  day-to-day  activities,  and 
the  coordination  of  these  actvities  with 
tliose  of  other  services  of  the  facility  and 
with  related  actvities  in  the  community; 

■  i5)  there  shall  be  available  sufficient,  ap- 
propriately qualified  staff,  and  necessary  sup- 
porting personnel  to  carry  out  the  program 
In  accordance  with  stated  goals  and  objec- 
tives: 

"  1 6  I  a  qualified  librarian  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  all  library  services.  'Where  the  level 
of  need  for  services  does  not  require  the  full- 
time  employment  of  a  professional  librarian, 
coverage  may  be  through  the  use  of  consult- 
ant service  or  supervisory  personnel,  throijgh 
the  pooling  of  resources  and  the  sharing  of 
services  by  two  or  more  facilities  In  a  geo- 
graphic area,  or  through  service  supplied 
through  a  regional  library  system; 

"(7)  the  librarian  shall  participate,  when 
appropriate,  in  the  Interdisciplinary  plan- 
ning, development,  and  evaluation  of  facility 
programs; 

"(8)  the  librarian  should  coordinate  the 
purchasing  of  all  print  and  nonprlnt  mate- 
rials for  the  facility,  and  act  as  the  faculty's 
Informed  agent  in  initiating  the  purchase 
of  print  and  nonprlnt  materials,  and  the  li- 
brary should  serve  as  clearing  house  for  such 
holdings: 

"(9)  librarians  should  participate  In — 

"(A)  educating  appropriate  members  of 
the  community,  concerning  the  library  needs 
of  residents; 

"(B)  planning  with  community  librarians, 
the  utUlzation  of  library  resources  to  opti- 
mize resident  adjustment; 

"(C)  developing  appropriate  expectancies 
and  attitudes  within  community  libraries 
that  residents  wUl  use; 

"(10)  appropriate  relationships  with  other 
libraries  and  comxnunltv  agencies  shall  be 
established  to  more  effectively  accomplish 
the  library's  ser\'lce  functions; 

"(11)  appropriate  to  the  size  of  the  facil- 
ity, there  should  be  a  staff  development  pro- 
gram designed  to  maintain  and  Improve  the 


skills  of  library  services  staff  through  means 
such  as — 

"(A)  staff  meetings  and  Inservlce  training; 

"(B)  seminars,  workshops,  conferences, 
and  Institutes; 

■■(C)  college  and  university  courses; 

■■(D)  professional  organizations; 

"(E)  participation  In  Interdisciplinary 
groups; 

"  (F)  visits  to  other  faculties; 

"(O) access  to  relevant  professional  liter- 
ature; 

"(12)  whenever  appropriate,  the  library 
should  provide  training  for  beginning  li- 
brarians, further  the  orientation  and  training 
of  library  assistants,  technicians,  or  volun- 
teers, and  serve  as  a  training  center  for 
library  institutes  or  workshops; 

"(13)  library  services  should  be  located  so 
as  to  be  convenient  and  accessible  to  all 
users; 

"(14)  all  library  functions  should  be  In- 
tegrated within  a  centralized  location,  when- 
ever this  does  not  act  as  a  barrier  to  accessl- 
bUlty  for  any  group; 

"(15)  space,  physical  faculties,  and  equip- 
ment shall  be  EMlequate  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram, and  shaU  comply  ■with  ■the  standards 
for  library  services  In  health  care  Institutions 
published  by  the  Association  of  Hospital  and 
Institution  Libraries  of  the  American  Library 
Association; 

"(16)  the  hours  during  which  the  library 
is  open  should  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
majority  of  the  library's  users,  and  should 
be  as  generous  as  possible;   and 

"(17)  users  of  library  services  shall  par- 
ticipate In  the  planning  and  evaluation  of 
library  programs,  by  means  such  as  advisory 
committees. 

"(h)  If  library  services  are  provided  outside 
the  facility,  there  shall  be  a  formal  agreement 
that  stipulates  lines  of  communication,  areas 
of  responslbUlty,  and  kinds  of  service. 

"(1)  The  Individual  responsible  for  main- 
taining standards  of  professional  and  ethical 
practice  In  the  rendering  of  library  services  to 
the  faculty — 

■'(1)  shall  have  a  master's  degree  In  library 
science  from  a  school  accredited  by  the 
American  Library  Association;  and 

"(2)  should  have  preparation  In  a  field 
relevant  to  work  with  the  mentally  retarded. 

"  ( J )  Individuals  rendering  library  services, 
Including  librarians,  media  specialists,  library 
and  media  technicians,  supportive  staff,  and 
volunteers,  shall  have  qualifications  appro- 
priate to  their  responsibilities  and  duties 

"Subchapter  "VI — Medical   Services 

■Sec.  1167.  (a)  Medical  services  shaU  be 
provided  In  order  to — 

"(1)  achieve  and  maintain  an  optimal  level 
of  general  health  for  each  resident; 

"(2)  maximize  normal  function  and  pre- 
vent disability;    and 

"(3)  facUltate  the  optimal  development  of 
each  resident. 

"(b)   Medical  services  shall  be  rendered — 

"(1)  directly,  through  personal  contact  be- 
tween physicians  and  residents;  and 

"(2)  Indirectly,  through  contact  between 
physicians  and  other  persons  working  with 
the  residents,  which  Is  designed  to  maintain 
an  environment  that  recognizes  and  meets 
the  health,  hygiene,  sanitary,  and  nutritional 
needs  of  the  residents. 

"(c)  Medical  services  avaUable  to  the  resi- 
dential facility  should  Include — 

"  ( 1 )  evaluation  and  diagnosis; 

"(2)  treatment: 

"(3)  program  development  services.  In- 
cluding those  relating  to — 

"(A)  resident  habUltatlon; 

"(B)  staff  training; 

"(C)    community  participation; 

"(4)    consultation  with,   or  relating   to — 

"(A)  residents; 

"(B)  famUles  of  residents; 

"(C)  the  administration  and  operation  of 
the  faculty; 
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and 


,5)   medical  and  ancUlary  staff  training; 

^••(6)  preventive  health  services  for  resi- 
dents and  suff. 

"(d)  The  services  of  medical  and  surgical 
hospitals  tiiat  are  accredited  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals 
,h^l  be  avaUable  to  residents.  Only  path- 
ology clinical  laboratory,  and  radiologic  serv- 
ices that  meet  the  hospital  accredlUtlon 
standards  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Ac- 
creditation of  Hospitals  shall  be  utUlzed. 
Dectroencephalographlc  services  shall  be 
BvaUaWe  as  necessary.  There  shaU  be  evi- 
dence, such  as  may  be  provided  by  a  record 
of  the  deliberations  of  a  utUlzation  review 
committee,  that  such  hospital  and  laboratory 
services  are  utUlzed  In  accordance  with  prop- 
er professional  standards. 

"(e)  Physicians  shall  participate,  when  ap- 
propriate— 

••(!)  the  continuing  interdisciplinary  eval- 
uation of  Individual  resldenU,  for  the  ptir- 
poses  of  Initiation,  monitoring,  and  followup 
of  Individualized  habUltatlon  programs; 

"(2)  the  develojxment  for  each  resdent  of  a 
detaUed,  written  statement  of— 

"(A)  case  management  goals,  encompass- 
ing the  areas  of  physical  and  mental  health, 
education,  and  functional  and  social  com- 
petence; and 

"(B)  a  management  plan  detailing  the  var- 
ious habUltatlon  or  rehablUtation  modalities 
that  are  to  be  applied  In  order  to  achieve  the 
^ecmed  goals,  with  clear  designation  of  re- 
^onslbUlty  for  implementation. 

"(f)  The  management  plan  shall  ordlnarUy 
Include,  but  not  necessarUy  be  limited  to — 
"(1)     the    resident's    day-to-day    activity 
program; 

"(2)  physical  rehabUltatlon  to  prevent  and 
correct  deformity,  to  enhance  mobUliy.  and 
to  facUttate  training  In  self-help  skUls; 

'■  ( 3 1  provision  for  adaptive  equipment  nec- 
essary to  the  rehabUltatlon  plan: 
"(4)  an  educational  program; 
"(5)    a   vocational   and  occupational   pro- 
gram; 

"(6)  stated  Intervals  for  review  of  the 
management  plan;  and 

■■(7)  short-  and  long-term  goals.  Including 
criteria  for  release. 

"(g)  Statement  of  treatment  goals  and 
management  plans  shall  be  reviewed  and  up- 
dated— ■ 
"(1)  as  needed,  but  at  least  annually;  and 
"(2)  to  insure  continuing  i^>proprlatene8S 
of  the  goals,  consistency  of  management 
methods  with  the  goals,  and  the  achievement 
of  progress  toward  the  goals. 

"(h)  Special  attention  shall  be  given  those 
residents  who.  without  active  Intervention, 
are  at  risk  of  further  loss  of  function,  by 
means  that  Include — 
"(1)  early  diagnosis  of  disease; 
"(2)  prompt  treatment  in  the  early  stages 
of  disease; 

"(3)  limitation  of  dlsabUlty  by  arresting 
the  disease  process; 

"(4)  prevention  of  complications  and 
sequelae:  and 

"(5)  rehabUltatlon  services  to  raise  the 
affected  Individual  to  his  greatest  possible 
level  of  function.  In  spite  of  his  handlci^, 
by  maximizing  the  use  of  his  remaining  ca- 
pabilities. 

"(1)  Preventive  health  services  to  resi- 
dents shall  Include— 

"(1)  means  for  the  prompt  detection  and 
referral  of  health  problems,  through  ade- 
quate medical  surveUlance,  periodic  Inspec- 
tion, and  regular  medical  examination; 

"(2)   annual   physical    examinations,   that 
include — 
"(A)   examination  of  vision  and  hearing; 
"(B)   routine   screening  laboratory   exam- 
inations. SLs  determined  by  the  physician,  and 
special  studies  when  the  index  of  suspicion 
is  high; 
"(3)  maintenance  of  a  grf^hlc  record  of 


height  and  weight  for  each  realdent.  In  a 
form  that  permit*  ready  reference  to  st*nd- 
ardlzed  norms; 

"(4)  Immunizations,  using  as  a  guide  the 
recommendations  of  the  United  State*  Pub- 
lic Health  Servlco  Advisory  Cofnmittee  on 
Immunisation  Practices  and  erf  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Control  ot  Infectious  Diseases  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics: 

'■(6)  tuberculoals  control.  In  accordance 
■with  the  recommendations  of  the  American 
OoUege  of  Chest  Physicians  and /or  the  sec- 
tion on  diseases  of  the  chest  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics,  as  appropriate  to  the 
faculty's  population:  and 

••(6)  reporting  of  communicable  diseases 
and  infections  In  accordance  ■with  law. 

"(j)  Preventive  health  services  to  staff 
ShaU  Include — 

"(1)  preemployment  physical  examina- 
tions: and 

■■(2)  surveys  for  the  detection  and  pre- 
vention of  cotnmunlcatole  diseases. 

■(k)  There  shall  be  a  formal  arrangement 
for  qualified  medical  care  for  the  faculty,  in- 
cluding care  for  medical  emergencies  on  a 
twenty-four-hour,  seven-days-a-week  basis. 
A  physician,  fully  llceneed  to  practice  medi- 
cine In  the  State  in  which  the  faculty  U  lo- 
cated, shall  be  designated  to  be  reepoisslble 
for— 

■'  ( 1 )  maintaining  standards  of  professional 
and  ethical  practice  In  the  rendering  of  med- 
ical services  In  the  faculty;  and 

■■(2)  maintaining  the  general  health  con- 
ditions and  practices  of  the  facUlty  and/or 
system  of  health  services. 
Each  resident  shall  have  a  personal  (primary) 
physician,  who  maintains  famUlarlty  with  his 
state  of  health  and  with  conditions  within 
the  resldenUal  living  unit  that  bear  on  his 
health.  Qualified  medical  specialists  of  recog- 
nized professional  abUlty  shaU  be — 

( 1 1  avaUable  for  a  broad  range  of  special- 
ized care  and  consultation;  and 
(2)  appropriately  used. 
"(1)  Appropriate  to  the  size  of  the  faclU- 
ity.  an  ongoing  inservlce  training  program 
shall  be  conducted  that  Is  designed  to  main- 
tain and  improve  the  medical  skUls  of  Its 
physicians  and  their  knowledge  of  develop- 
mental disabUlties.  through  methods  such  as 
staff  seminars,  outside  speakers,  attendance 
at  professional  medical  meetings,  and  Infor- 
mational exchanges  with  universities  and 
teaching  hospitals. 

"(m)  There  shall  be  adequate  space,  facu- 
lties, and  equipment  to  fulfill  the  profes- 
sional, educational,  and  adnxlnlstraitlve  needs 
of  the  medical  service. 

"Subchapter  VII — Nursing  Ser\lces 

■Sec.  1168.  (a)  Resldente  shaU  be  provided 
with  nursing  services.  In  accordance  with 
their  needs,  In  order  to — 

■■(1)  develop  and  maintain  an  environ- 
ment that  will  meet  their  total  health  needs; 

■■(2)   foster  optimal  health; 

"(3)  encourage  maximum  self -care  and 
independence;  and 

••(4)  provide  skUled  nursing  care  as 
needed. 

"  (b)  There  shall  be  a  written  statement  of 
nursing  philosophy  and  objectives  that  are 
consistent  with  the  pvirpose  of  the  facility 
and  that  given  direction  to  the  nursing  pro- 
gram. Nursing  personnel  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  formiUatlon,  review,  and  revision  of 
the  phUosophy  and  objectives.  The  philos- 
ophy and  objectives  shall  be — 

■•(1)  distributed  to  all  nursing  personnel; 
and 

•■(2)  made  available  and  Interpreted  to  all 
other  personnel. 

"(c)  Nursing  services  should  be  provided 
through — 

■'ill   direct   nursling  intervention; 

■•(2)  instruction  and  supervision  of  faculty 
staff  rendering  nursing  care; 

(3i   supjjorung,  counseling,  and  teaching 


the  resident,  his  family,  and  his  dlreot-care 
staff,  at  the  faculty  or  In  the  home: 

"  (4)  constUtatlon  and  followthrough  In  the 
Interest  of  the  resident;  and 

"(5)  participation  on  appropriate  faculty 
commlttaei. 

"(d)  Nursing  services  to  residents  shall  in- 
clude, when  appropriate — 

■■(1)  professional  nurse  participation  in — 
■(A)    the  preadmission  evaluation   study 
and  plan; 

"(B)  the  evaluation  study,  program  de- 
sign, and  placement  of  the  realdent  at  the 
time  of  admission  to  the  faculty; 

"(C)  the  periodic  reevaluatlon  of  the  type, 
extent,  and  quality  of  services  and  program- 
ming; 

"(D)  the  development  of  discharge  plans; 
"(E)    the  referral  to  appropriate  commu- 
nity resources ; 

■(2)  services  directed  toward  the  promo- 
tion of  health,  including— 

"(A)  (jbservation  and  assessment  of  the 
developmental  function  of  the  resident,  with- 
in his  environment; 

"(B)    training   In   habits   of   personal   hy- 
giene; 
"(C)    famUy  Ufa  and  sex  education: 
"(D)    safety  education, 
"(E)   control    of    communicable    diseases 
and  infections,  through — 

"(1)    Identification  and  assessment: 
"(U)   reporting  to  medical  authority; 
"(lU)    implemenUtlon  of  appropriate  pro- 
tective and  prevenUve  measures; 

"(F)  development  of  a  written  plan  for 
ntirslng  action,  in  relation  to  the  total  habU- 
ltatlon program; 

"(Gi  modification  of  the  nursing  plan,  in 
terms  of  the  resident's  daUy  tweeds,  at  least 
annuaUy  for  adult*  and  more  frequently  lor 
children,  in  accordance  with  developmental 
changes; 

"(3)  participation  in  the  prevention  of 
disability  for  all  residents,  with  special  at- 
tention to  those  residents  who  exhibit  the 
lowest  level  of  functional  development.  In- 
cluding— 

"(A)    nursing  assessment  of  the  functional 

level  of  development; 

"(B)  development.  Implementation,  and 
coordination  of  a  plan  to  maintain  and  en- 
courage optimal  level  of  function,  with  writ- 
ten provision  for  direct  and  indirect  nurstnp 
intervention:  and 

"(4)  planned.  Intensive  nursing  care  for 
every  resident  who  is  medically  determined 
to  be  acutelv  Ul. 

"(e)  A  professional  nurse  shall  participate, 
as  appropriate.  In  the  planning  and  Imple- 
mentation of  training  of  facility  personnel 
Dliect-care  personnel  shall  be   trained   in— 

"(1)  detecting  signs  of  Illness  or  dysfunc- 
tion that  ■warrant  medical  or  ntirslng  Inter- 
vention; 

"(2)  basic  skills  required  to  meet  the 
health  needs  and  problems  of  the  residents. 

and 

"(3)    first  aid  in  the  presence  of  accident 

or  Ulness. 

"(f)  Qualified  nurses  shall  be  encouraged 
to  become  Involved  In — 

"(1)  Initiating,  conducting,  and  evaluat- 
ing ntirslng  research: 

"(2)  evaluating  and  applying  relevant  re- 
search findings  for  the  benefit  of  residents: 

"(3]  formulating  the  policies  governing 
research  In  the  faculty:   and 

"(4)  serving  as  resource  persons  to  schools 
of  nursing,  and  to  public  health  nursing  and 
related  agencies. 

■■(gi  There  shall  be  available  sufficient 
appropriately  qualified  nursing  staff,  which 
may  include  currently  licensed  practical 
nurses  and  other  supporting  personnel,  to 
rarrv  out  the  various  nurs'.ng  service  activi- 
ties.' A  registered  professional  nurse  shall 
be  designated  as  being  responsible  for  main- 
taining staiidards  of  professional,  legal,  and 
ethical    practice   in   the   deUvery   of    nursing 
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s^rv.ces  according  to  the  need*  of  the  resl- 
rien's  The  Individual  responsible  for  the 
do.iverv  of  nursing  service* — 

.11  should  have  at  least  a  master's  degree 
In  niirslng:  and 

"(2)  shall  have  knowledge  and  experience 
In  the  field  of  developmental  dta«U)lUtle8. 

••  (h>  Nursing  service  personnel  at  all  levels 
of  experience  and  oompietenoe  shall  be — 

"(1 )  asBignod  responsibilities  in  accordance 
with  their  qualifications; 

"(2 1  delegated  authority  commensurate 
with  their  responsibility;  and 

••  1 3 1  provided  appropriate  professional 
nurslns:  sujjervlslon. 

"(1)  'Orgtmlzed  nursing  services  and  pro- 
fessional nurse  practitioners  should  have 
recourse  to  quallfted  toid  appropriate  con- 
sultation as  needed  All  professional  nurses 
shall  be  familiar  with,  and  adhere  to.  the 
code  of  ethics  published  by  the  American 
Nurses'  Association. 

"(Ji  Appropriate  to  the  size  of  the  facility, 
there  shall  be  an  educational  program  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  clinical  competencies 
and  the  knowledge  of  development*!  disabili- 
ties of  Its  professional  nursing  staff,  through 
means  such  as — 

"(1)  staff  meetings  and  inservlce  training; 
•'(2'i  seminars,  workshops,  conferences,  and 
Institutes; 

'•i3i  college  and  university  courses; 
•■.4)    participation  in  professional  organi- 
zations; 

"(51  participation  In  interdisciplinary 
groups; 

••(fl)  visits  to  other  facilities;  and 
"(7)    access    to    relevant    professional    Ut- 
erature^ 

"(k)  To  enrich  and  stimulate  the  facility's 
nursing  program,  and  to  facilitate  Its  Integra- 
tion with  community  services,  educational 
experiences  for  students  of  all  types  of  pro- 
fessional and  vocational  nursing  schools  shall 
be  encouraged  and  defined  by  a  contractual 
agreement,  whenever  the  best  interests  of  the 
residents  are  thereby  served. 

"Ill  There  shall  be  adequate  space,  fa- 
cilities, and  equipment  to  fulflU  the  profes- 
sional, educational,  and  administrative  needs 
of  the  nursing  service.  Professional  nursing 
consultation  shall  be  included  In  the  design 
and  modification  of  areas  and  facilities  that 
will  be  used  by  the  111  and  the  physically 
handicapped. 

"Subchapter  Vm — Pharmacy  Services 
"Sec  1169.  (a)  In  order  to  contribute  to 
Improved  resident  care  and  to  promote  optl- 
mai  response  to  drug  therapy  by  the  resl- 
dent».  through  the  full  utilization  of  the 
kno'*-ledge  and  sitllls  of  the  pharmacist, 
pharmacy  services  shall  be  provided  under  the 
direction  of  a  qualified  pharmacist  There 
shall  be  a  formal  arrangemen  for  qualified 
pharmacy  services.  Including  provision  for 
emergency  service,  by  means  appropriate  to 
the  fEiclllty.  Such  means  may  Include  the 
services  of  a  pharmacist  In  a  local  commu- 
nity or  hospital  pharmacy  that  meet  the 
standards  listed  herein,  as  well  as  the  opera- 
tion of  its  own  pharmacy  by  the  facility. 
There  shall  be  a  current  pharmacy  manual 
that — 

",  1 1  Includes  policies  and  procedures,  and 
defines  the  functions  and  responsibilities  re- 
lating to  pharmacy  services;  and 

"(2)  Is  revised  annually  to  keep  abreast 
of  current  developments  In  services  and  man- 
agement techniques. 

"(bl  There  shall  Ise  a  formulary  system, 
approved  by  the  responsible  physician  and 
pharmacist,  and  by  other  appropriate  facil- 
ity staff  Copies  of  the  facility's  formulary 
aiid  of  the  American  Hospital  Formulary 
Service  shall  be  located  and  available,  as 
appropriate  to  the  ftwrlllty 

" '  c )  Upon  admission  of  the  resident,  a  med- 
ication history  of  prescription  and  nonpre- 
scription drugs  used  shall  be  obtained,  pref- 
erably   by   the   pharmacist,    and   this   Infor- 


mation shall  be  entered  In  the  resident's 
record  for  the  Information  of  the  staff.  The 
pharmacist  shall — 

"(1)  receive  the  original,  or  a  direct  copy, 
of  the  physician's  drug  treatment  order 

"(2)  review  the  drug  regimen,  and  any 
changes,  for  potential  adverse  reactions,  aller- 
gies, inceractionsi  contraindications,  ration- 
ality, and  laboratory  test  modifications,  and 
advise  the  physician  of  any  recommended 
changes,  with  reasons  and  with  an  alternate 
drug  regimen; 

"(3)  maintain  for  each  resident  an  Indi- 
vidual record  of  all  medications  (prescrip- 
tion and  nonprescription)  dispensed,  Includ- 
ing quantities  and  frequency  of  refills; 

"(4)  participate,  as  appropriate.  In  the 
continuing  Interdisciplinary  evaluation  of 
individual  residents,  for  the  purposes  of  Ini- 
tiation, monitoring,  and  followup  of  Indi- 
vidualized hablUtatlon  programs; 

"(5)    participate   In  any  of  the   following 
activities  that  are  undertaken  in  the  facility; 
"(A)  drug  reaearch; 
"iB)  drug  utilization  review; 
"lO    infection  and  communicable  disease 
committee; 

"(D)  safety  committee; 
"(E)   patient  care  Incident  review;  and 
"(6)     establish    quality    specifications    for 
drug    purchases,    and   Insure    that   they   B^e 
met. 

"(d)  The  pharmacist  should  — 
"(11    prepare   a   drug    treatment   plan,   as 
prescribed   by   the   attending   physician,   for 
inclusion  in  the  resident's  record  and  for  use 
by  the  staff,  that  Includes — 

"(Ai  the  drug  product,  dosage  form,  route 
of  administration,  and  time  of  administra- 
tion. Includlngs.  when  appropriate,  the  time 
with  respect  to  meals,  other  dru^,  and  activ- 
ities: 

"(B)  a  schedule  of  laboratory  tests  neces- 
sary to  detect   adverse  reactions; 

"(C)  nothing  of  any  potential  adverse 
reactions  for  the  staff's  information; 

"(2i  regularly  review  the  record  of  each 
resident  on  medication,  and  have  contact 
with  selected  residents  with  potential  prob- 
lems, noting  m  the  residents'  records  and 
reportmg  to  physicians  any  observations  of 
response  to  drug  therapy,  and  of  adverse  reac- 
tions and  over  or  underutlllzatlon  of  drugs; 
"(3)  provide  instructions  and  counseling 
on  the  correct  use  of  his  drugs,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  attending  physician,  to  each 
resident  on  home  visit  and  discharge,  and  or 
to  this  parents; 

"(4)  provide  education  and  counseling  to 
residents  in  Independent  living  units  on 
the  correct  use  of  their  drugs,  as  prescribed 
by  the  attending  physician,  and  on  the 
reeiUta  expected  from  correct  use  and  from 
over  or  undenise; 

"(5)  participate  in  progrsuns  for  sex  educa- 
tion and  drug  abuse  education; 

"(6)  provide  Information  on  the  resident's 
drug  regimen  to  the  receiving  facility  phar- 
macist, when  the  resident  Is  transferred,  and, 
with  the  approval  of  the  resident  or  hla 
guardian,  to  the  resident's  community  phar- 
macist, hla  private  physician,  and/or  the 
community  mental  retardation  service  when 
the  resident  is  discharged  from  the  facility, 
so  as   to   Insure  continuity  of  care; 

"(7)  participate  in  Inservlce  education 
programs  for  professional  and  direct-care 
staff; 

"(8)  orient  and  teach  students  In  phar- 
macy and  other  professions,  regarding  phar- 
macy's services  to  the  residents  and  regard- 
ing drugs  and  their  vises;  and 

"(9)  participate  In  public  education  and 
informational  programs  on  mental  retarda- 
tion. 

"(e)  Where  appropriate  to  the  facility, 
there  shall  be  a  pharmacy  and  therapeutics 
committee,  that  includes  one  or  more  phar- 
macists, to  develop  policy  on  drug  usage  In 
the  facility,  and  to  develop  and  maintain  a 


current  formularly.  This  committee  shall 
meet  not  less  than  once  every  three  monihs. 
Minutes  of  the  committee  meetings  shall  b« 
kept  on  file. 

"(f>  Written  policies  and  procedures  that 
govern  the  safe  administration  and  han- 
dling of  all  drugs  shaU  be  developed  by  the 
responsible  pharmacist,  physician,  nurse, 
and  other  pntfaaalonal  staff,  as  appropriate 
to  the  facility.  The  compounding,  packaging, 
labeling,  and  dispensing  ol  drugs.  Including 
samples  and  investigational  drugs,  shall  be 
done  by  the  pharmacist,  or  under  his  direct 
supervision,  with  proper  controls  and  record*. 
Each  drug  shall  be  Identified  up  to  the  point 
of  administration.  Procedures  shall  be  es- 
tablished for  obtaining  drugs  when  the  phar- 
macy is  closed. 

"(g)  the  unit  dose  or  Individual  pre5crl|>- 
tlon  system  of  drug  distribution  should  be 
used  Wherever  possible,  drugs  that  require 
dosage  measurement  shall  be  dispensed  by 
the  pharmacist  In  a  form  ready  to  be  admin- 
istered to  the  patient. 

■ih)  There  shall  be  a  written  policy  re- 
garding the  administration  of  all  drugs  used 
by  the  residents,  including  those  not  specifi- 
cally prescribed  by  the  attending  practi- 
tioner. There  shall  be  a  uTltten  policy  re- 
garding the  routine  of  drug  administration. 
Including  standardization  of  abbreviations 
Indicating  dose  schedules.  Medications  shall 
not  be  used  by  any  resident  other  than  the 
one  for  whom  they  were  Issued.  Only  appro- 
priately trained  staff  shall  be  allowed  to 
administer  drugs. 

"<n  There  shall  be  a  written  policy  gov- 
erning the  self-admlnlstratlon  of  drugs, 
whether  prescribed  or  not. 

"(3)  Drugs  shall  be  stored  under  proper 
conditions  of  sanitation,  temperature,  light, 
moisture,  ventilation,  segregation,  and  secu- 
rity. All  drugs  shall  be  kept  under  lock  and 
key  except  when  authorized  personnel  are  In 
attendance.  The  security  requirements  of 
Federal  and  State  laws  shall  be  satisfied  In 
storerooms,  pharmacies,  and  living  units. 
Poisons,  drugs  used  externally,  and  drugs 
taken  Internally  shall  be  stored  on  separate 
shelves  or  in  separate  cabinets,  at  all  lo- 
cations. Medications  that  are  stored  in  a 
refrigerator  containing  things  other  thsoi 
drugs  shall  be  kept  in  a  separate  compart- 
ment with  proper  security.  A  perpetual  Inven- 
tory shall  be  maintained  of  each  narcotic 
drug  In  the  pharmacy,  and  In  each  unit  in 
which  such  drugs  are  kept,  and  Inventory 
records  shall  show  the  quantities  of  receipts 
and  issues  and  the  person  to  whom  Issued  or 
administered.  If  there  Is  a  drug  storeroom 
separate  from  the  pharmacy,  there  shall  be  a 
perpetual  Inventory  of  receipts  and  Issues  of 
all  drugs  by  such  storeroom. 

"(k)  The  pharmacist  should  review  the 
drugs  In  each  living  unit  monthly,  and 
should  remove  outdated  and  deteriorated 
drugs  and  drugs  not  being  used.  Discon- 
tinued and  outdated  drugs,  and  containers 
with  worn.  Illegible,  or  missing  labels,  shall 
be  returned  to  the  pharmacy  for  proper 
disposition. 

"(1)  There  shall  be  automatic  stop  orders 
on  aU  drugs.  There  shall  be  a  drug  recall 
procedure  that  can  be  readily  Implemented. 
Medication  errors  and  drug  reaction*  shall 
be  recorded  and  reported  Immediately  to 
the  practitioner  who  ordered  the  drug.  There 
shall  be  a  procedure  for  reporting  adverse 
drug  reactions  to  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  The  pharmacist  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  storage  and  dispensing 
of  Investigational  drugs.  The  pharmacist 
shall  provide  the  residential  staff  with 
pharmacological  and  other  necessary  in- 
formation on  Investigational  drugs,  includ- 
ing dosage  form,  dosage  range,  storage,  ad- 
verse reactions,  usage,  and  contraindica- 
tions. 

"(m)  There  shall  be  an  emergency  kit— 
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••(1)  reao^.^  available  to  each  U'trlng  unit; 

and  .   . 

"(2)  constituted  so  as  to  be  appropriate 

to  the  needs  of  Its  resident*. 

'•  (n)  Pharmacy  services  shall  be — 

•111  directed  by  a  professionally  compe- 
tent and  legally  qualified  pharmacist  who 
la  a  graduate  of  a  school  of  pharmacy  ac- 
credited by  the  American  Council  on  Phar- 
maceutical Education,  or  Its  equivalent,  and 
who  serves  on  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis, 
M  the  activity  of  the  service  reqtUre*; 

"(2)  staffed  by  a  sufficient  number  of  com- 
petent persoimel,  consistent  with  the  fa- 
culty's needs,  and  including— 

••(A)  pharmacists  neceosary  to  provide 
oomprehenslve  pharmacy  services; 

"(B)  technicians  and  clerical  personnel  to 
relieve  the  pharmacist  of  nonprofessional 
and  clerical  duties: 

"(3)  pharmacists  should  have  had  train- 
ing and^or  experience  In  providing  services 
to  the  mentaUy  retarded,  and  should  be 
sensitive  to  their  needs;  and 

"(4)  all  pharmacists  shaU  be  familiar 
with,  and  adhere  to,  the  code  of  ethics  of 
the   American    Pharmaceutical    Association. 

"(0)  Appropriate  to  the  size  of  the  faclUty, 
there  should  be  a  staff  development  pro- 
gram, designed  to  maintain  and  Improve  the 
sklUs  of  its  pharmacy  staff  throtigh  means 
such  as — 

"(1)  staff  meetings  and  Inservlce  train- 
ing; 

"(2)  seminars,     workshops,     conferences, 

and  institutes; 

"  (3)   college  and  university  courses; 

"(4)  participation  In  professional  orga- 
nizations; 

"(6)  participation      In      interdisciplinary 

groups; 
"(6)  visits  toother  facilities;  and 
"(7)  access  to  relevant  professional  litera- 
ture. 
"ip)    The   pharmacy   serving  the   facility 

shall— 

"(1)  have  sufficient  space  for  necessary 
compounding,  dispensing,  labeling  and  pack- 
aging functions; 

"(2)  have  the  equipment  necessary  for 
compounding,  dispensing,  issuing,  storing, 
and  administrative  functions; 

"(3)  be  clean  and  orderly;  and 

"(4)  contain  current  pharmaceutical  ref- 
erence material  to  provide  adequate  Infor- 
mation concerning  drugs. 

"(q)  Space  for  the  storage  of  drugs  In  the 
storeroom,  pharmacy,  and  living  units  shall 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  crowding  of  the 
drugs.  There  shall  be  adequate  drug  prep- 
aration areas,  that  are — 

"(1)  properly  secured; 

"(2)  weU  lighted;  and 

"(3)  located  so  that  personnel  will  not  be 
Interrupted  when  handling  drugs. 

"ir)  If  the  facility  operates  Its  own  phar- 
macy, there  should  be — 

"(1)   an  office  for  the  pharmacist;  and 

"(2)  a  private  area  for  Instructing  and 
counseling  residents  and/or  parents  on  the 
correct  \ise  of  drugs. 

"Subchapter  rx— Physical  and  Occupational 
Therapy  Services 

"Ssc.  1170.  (a)  Although  this  subsection 
combines  standards  for  physical  and  oc- 
cupational therapy,  each  Is  a  discrete  serv- 
ice that  complements  the  other  In  a  manner 
similar  to  their  relationships  with  all  other 
health  and  medically  related  services.  Both 
services,  therefore,  shall  be  provided,  or  made 
available  to,  residents  on  a  continuing  basis, 
as  needed.  Physical  and  occupational  therapy 
services  shall  be  provided  In  order  to — 

"(1)  prevent  abnormal  development  and 
further  disability; 

"(2)  facilitate  the  optional  development  of 
each  resident;  and 

"(3)  enable  the  resident  to  be  a  contribut- 
ing and  participating  member  of  the  commu- 
nity m  which  he  resides. 


The  faculty  shaU  have  a  written  state- 
ment of  its  physical  therapy  and  occupa- 
tional therapy  objectives  for  Its  residents, 
consistent  with — 
"(1)  the  needs  of  the  residents; 
"(3)  currently  accepted  physical  therapy 
and  occupational  therapy  theories,  principles, 
and  goals; 

"(3)  the  philosophy  and  goals  of  the  facil- 
ity: and 

"(4)  the  services  and  resources  provided. 
Physical  and  occupational  therapy  services 
shall  be  provided — 

"(1)  directly,  through  personal  contact 
between  therapists  and  residents; 

"(2)  Indirectly,  through  personal  contact 
therapists  and  other  persons  Involved  with 
the  residents,  to : 

"(A)  create  and  maintain  an  atmosphere 
that  recognizes  the  physical  and  psychoso- 
cial needs  of  residents  and  is  conducive  to 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  opti- 
mal physical  and  psychoeoclal  functioning; 
"iB)  "maximize  the  effectiveness  of  ail 
programs  for  residents,  through  the  applica- 
tion of  knowledge  concerning  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  motor  perform- 
ance and  behaviors;  and 

"(C)  implement  programs  for  the  Im- 
provement of  physical  and  psychosocial 
functioning  In  all  environmental  setting*. 
Physical  and  occupational  therapists  shall 
have  a  responsibility  for  organizing  and  Im- 
plementing programs  to  achieve  physical 
and  occupational  therapy  goals  throughout 
the  resident's  dally  activities. 

"(b)  Physical  and  occupaticwial  therapy 
services  available  to  the  faclUty  should  In- 
clude— 

"  ( 1 )  screening  and  evaluation  of  resi- 
dents; 

"(2)  therapy  with  Individual*  and 
groups; 

"(3)    program    development   services.    In- 
cluding thoee  relating  to; 
"(A)   resident  hablUtatlon; 
"(B)    Inservlce    training    of    professional, 
direct-care,  and  other  staff: 

"(C)   community  participation; 
"(4)  consultation  with,  or  relating  to— 
"(A)  residents; 
"(B)   families  of  residents; 
"(C)    medical,  dental,  psychological,  edu- 
cational, nursing,  and  other  services; 

"(D)  the  administration  and  operation  of 
the  faculty; 

"(E)  the  community  served  by  the  facil- 
ity; 

"  ( 6)   training  of  therapy  staff; 
"(6)   training    of    physical    and    occupa- 
tional therapy  graduate  and/or  undergrad- 
uate students.  Interns,  supportive  staff,  and 
volunteer  workers, 

"(7)  assessment  of  program  effectiveness; 
and 

"(8)  conduct  of,  or  participation  In,  re- 
search, and  dissemination  and  appropriate 
application  of  research  findings. 

"(c)  Therapists  should  screen  residents. 
In  order  to — 

"(1)  determine  the  characteristics  of  the 
faculty's  population; 

"(2)  Identify  reeident  needs  and  establish 
program  priorities:  and 

"(3)  determine  the  administrative,  budg- 
etary, and  personnel  requirements  of  the 
service. 

"(d)  EviUuatlon  of  Individual  residents  by 
physical  and  occupational  therapisU  should 
Include — 

"(1)  observing  and  testing  performance 
and  motivation  In  sensorimotor,  perceptual, 
behavioral,  and  self -care  actlvlUes; 

"(2)  assessment  and  analysis  of  findings, 
to  determine  level  of  function  and  to  Iden- 
tify deviations  from  accepted  norms; 

•'(3)  providing  information  for  Interdisci- 
plinary staff  use,  in  determining  diagnosis, 
functional  c^>acltles,  prognosis,  and  man- 
agement goals;  and 


"(4)  physical  and  occupational  therapists 
shall  participate,  when  appropriate,  Ui  the 
continuing  lnterdlsci.pUnary  evaluation  of  in- 
dividual residents,  for  the  purposes  of  inla- 
tlon,  monitoring,  and  foUoviaip  of  individual- 
ized hablUtatlon  programs. 

"(e)  Physical  therapy  and  occupational 
therapy  staff  shall  provide  treaimeiit-tram- 
Ing  programs  that  are  designed  to — 

"(1)  preserve  and  improve  abUltles  for 
Independent  functions,  such  as  range  of  mo- 
tion, strength,  tolerance,  coordination,  and 
activities  of  daUy  living; 

"(2)  prevent,  Insofar  as  possible,  irre- 
ducible or  progressive  dlsabUltlee,  through 
means  such  as  the  use  ol  orthotic  and  proe- 
tbetic  appliances,  as&l6t4ve  and  adaptive  de- 
vices, positioning,  behavior  adaptations,  and 
sensory  stimulation; 

"  (3 )  the  therapist  shall  function  closely 
with  the  resident's  primary  physician  and 
with  other  medical  specialist*; 

"(4)  treatment-training  progress  shai:  be — 
"(A)  recorded  regularly; 
"(B)  evaluated  periodically;  and 
"(C)    used  as  the  baais  for  continuation 
or  change  of  the  reeident*  program. 

"(f)  Evaluation  results;  treatment  objec- 
tives, plans,  and  procedures;  and  continuing 
observations  of  treatment  progress  shall  t>e — 
"(1)  recorded  accurately,  summarlaed 
meaningfully,  and  communicated  effec- 
tively; 

"(2)  effectively  used  In  evaluating  prog- 
ress; and 

"(3)  Included  in  the  resident's  unit  rec- 
ord. 

"(g)  Consumers  and  their  representatives. 
Including  residents.  famUles.  other  dls- 
olpUnes.  and  community  groups,  shall  be 
utUlzed  in  the  planning  and  evaluation  of 
physical  therapy  and  occupational  therapy 
services.  There  shaU  be  available  sufficient, 
appropriately  qualified  staff,  and  *upportlng 
personnel,  to  carry  out  the  various  physical 
and  occupational  therapy  services,  in  ac- 
cordance with  stated  goals  and  objectives. 
Physical   and   occupational    therapists   shall 


"(1)  graduates  of  a  curriculum  accredited 
by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the 
American  Medical  Assoclatoln  In  collabora- 
tion with  the  American  Physical  Therapy  As- 
sociation or  the  American  Occupational 
Therapy  Association: 

'•(2)  if  a  physical  therapist,  eligible  to 
practice  In  the  State  In  which  the  facility  u 
located;  and 

"(3)  If  an  occupational  therapist,  eligible 
for  registration  by  the  American  Occupation- 
al Therapy  Association. 

"(h)  A  physical  therapist  and  an  occupa- 
tional therapist  shaU  be  designated  as  being 
responsible  for  maintaining  standards  of 
professional  and  ethical  practice  In  the  ren- 
dering of  their  respective  therapy  services  in 
the  faculty.  Each  such  ther^ist  shall  be 
quallfiedas  In  subsection  (g)  and.  In  addi- 
tion, shall — 

"(1)  have  had  three  years  of  professional 
experience,  two  years  of  which  chould  have 
been  In  working  with  mentaUy  retarded  per- 
sons; 

"(2)  have  demonstrated  competence  in  ad- 
ministration and  supervision,  as  appropriate 
to  the  facility's  program;  and 

"(3)  preferably  have  a  master's  decree,  in 
an  area  related  to  the  program 

"(1)  Therapy  assistants  shaU — 

"(1)  be  certified  by  the  American  Occupa- 
tional Therapy  Association  or  be  graduates 
of  a  program  accredited  by  the  American 
Physical  Therapy  Association;  and 

"(2)  work  under  t^.e  supervision  of  a  qual- 
ified therapist. 

"  ( J )  Therapy  aides  shall — 

•■  ( 1 )  be  provided  specific  inservlce  training; 
and 

'(2)  work  under  the  supervision  of  a  qual- 
ified therapist  or  therapy  assistant. 
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"it)  Physical  and  occupational  therapy 
personnel  shall  be — 

"(l*  aaaljned  reeponalblllttea  In  accord- 
ance wUh  their  quallflcatlona; 

"(2 1  delegated  authority  commenaurate 
with  their  responsibilities;  and 

"(3)  provided  appropriate  professional  di- 
rection and  consultation. 

•■(1»  Physical  and  occupational  therapy 
personnel  shall  be  familiar  with,  and  adhere 
to,  the  Code  of  Ethics  and  standards  of  prac- 
tice promulgated  by  their  respective  profes- 
sional organizations,  the  American  Physical 
Therapy  Association  or  the  American  Occupa- 
tional Therapy  Association. 

"(m)  Physical  therapy  and  occupational 
•herapy  services  operated  by  a  facility  shall 
seek  consultation,  at  periodic  Intervals,  from 
••xperts  In  physical  therapy  and  occupational 
therapy  who  are  not  directly  associated  with 
the  facility.  Appropriate  to  the  nature  and 
size  of  the  facility  and  to  the  physical  and 
occupational  therapy  services,  there  shall  be 
a  staff  development  program  that  Is  designed 
to  maintain  and  Improve  the  skills  of  phys- 
ical and  occupational  therapy  peraomiel 
through  methods  such  as — 
"  (  n  regular  staff  meetings: 
"(31  an  organized  Inaervlce  training  pro- 
gram In  physical  and  occupational  therapy: 
"(3)  vtslta  to  and  from  the  staff  of  other 
facilities  and  programs: 

"(4)  participation  In  Interdisciplinary 
meetings; 

"(5)  provision  for  fl:ianclal  assistance  and 
time  for  attendance  at  professional  confer- 
ences; 

"(6)  provisions  for  encouraging  continuing 
education,  Including  educational  leave,  finan- 
cial assistance,  and  accommodation  work 
schedules; 

■■(7)   career  ladders  and  other  Incentives  to 
staff  recruitment  and  development; 
"(81   workshops  and  seminars; 
"(9)   consultations  with  speclallstB;  and 
"  I  \0\   access  to  adequate  library  resourcce. 
which   Include   current   and   relevant   books 
and   Journals   In   physical   and   occupational 
therapy,  mental  retardation,  and  related  pro- 
fessions and  fields. 

"(n)  Space,  facilities,  equipment,  supplies. 
and  resources  shall  be  adequate  for  providing 
efaclent  and  effective  physical  and  occupa- 
tional therapy  services,  Including,  but  not 
necessarily  limited  to — 

"(1)  facilities  for  conducting  administra- 
tive aspects  of  the  program; 

"(2)  facilities  fir  conducting  screenlng.s 
and  evaluations: 

"i3i  facilities  for  providing  treatment  and 
training  for  Individuals  and  groups: 

"  (4)  such  other  space,  staff,  and  services  as 
Eire  essential  to  support  and  malut&ln  effec- 
tive programs;  and 

"(5)  appropriate  physical  and  occupational 
therapy  consultation  shall  be  employed  In 
the  design,  modification,  and  equipage  of  all 
physical  and  occupational  therapy  areas  and 
facilities  required  to  meet  the  specific  goals 
of  physical  and  occupational  therapy  services. 

"Subchapter  X — Psychological  Services 

"Sec.  1171.  (a)  Psychological  services  shall 
be  provided.  In  order  to  facilitate,  through 
t.^e  application  of  psychological  principles. 
tectjijlques.  and  skills,  the  optimal  develop- 
ment of  each  resident.  Psychological  services 
;ihall  be  rendered — ■ 

"(J  I  directly,  through  personal  contact  be- 
tween psychologl.st  and  residents; 

"(3)  Indirectly,  through  contact  between 
psychologists  and  other  persons  Involved  with 
the  residents,  designed  to — 

"(A»  maintain  aui  atmosphere  that  re:og- 
nlzea  the  psychological  needs  of  residents  and 
that  Is  conducive  to  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  constructive  Interpersonal 
relationships;  and 

'■  I  B I  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  all  pro- 
grams for  residents,  through  the  application 


of  knowledge  concerning  the  understanding 
and  change  of  behavior. 

"(b)  Psychological  services  available  to  the 
residential  facility  should  include — 

"  ( 1 )  evaluation  and  assessment  of  Individ- 
uals and  programs: 

"(3)  therapy  with  Individuals  and  groups; 

"(3)  program  development  services.  In- 
cluding those  relating  to: 

"(A)  resident  habllitatlon: 

"(B)  staff  tratnmg; 

"(C)  community  participation; 

"(D)  resident,  staff,  and  community  mo- 
tivation; 

"(4)  consuiutlon  with,  or  relating  to — 
"(A)   residents: 
"(B)   parents  of  residents; 
"(C)   the  administration  and  operation  of 
the  facility: 
"(D)  the  community  served  by  the  facility: 
"(6)  psychology  staff  tralnmg:  and 
"(6 1   conduct  of  research,  consultation  on 
research    design,    and    dissemination   of    re- 
search findings. 

"(c)  Psychologists  shall  participate,  when 
appropriate,  in  the  continuing  Interdiscipli- 
nary evaluation  of  Individual  residents,  for 
the  purposes  of  Initiation,  monltormg,  and 
followup  of  individualized  habUltatlon  pro- 
grams— 

"(1)    psychologists  shall  conduct  evalua- 
tions necessary  to — 
"(A)  meet  legal  requirements; 
"(B)  meet  research  needs:  and 
"(C)    provide    data    for    blostatlstlcal    re- 
porting; 

"(2)  methods  of  data  collection  emploved 
In  evaluation  and  assessment  shall  include, 
as  appropriate — 

"(A)   standardized    teste   and   techniques; 
"(B)    observations  in  natural  and  experi- 
mental settings,  using  standardized  or  gen- 
erally accepted  techniques; 
"(C)    Interviews  with — 
"(1)   the  resident  (or  prospective  resident) ; 
"  ( 11 )    members  of  the  resident's  family  and 
other  Informants:  and 

"(D)  review  of  all  pertinent  records.  In- 
cluding the  comparison  of  current  and  pre- 
vious status: 

"(3)  collation,  analysis,  and  Interpretation 
of  data  shall — 

"(A)  be  performed  in  accordance  with 
standards  generally  acceptable  in  pnalesslon- 
al  psychology; 

"(B)  provide,  as  appropriate,  both  Intra- 
and  Inter-lndivldual  comparisons,  by  refer- 
ence to  normative  data:  and 

"(C)  utilize  appropriate  equipment,  which 
Is  made  available  for  the  purjxjse; 

"(4)  the  reporting  and  dlssemlDAtlon  of 
evaluation  results  shall  be  done  In  such  a 
manner  as  to — 

"(A)  render  the  content  of  the  report 
meaningful  and  useful  to  Its  Intended  recip- 
ient and  uaer: 

"(B)  enhance  clinical  understanding  of 
the  Individual; 

"(C)  promptly  provide  Information  useful 
to  staff  working  directly  with  the  resident; 
"(D)    facilitate   use  of  data  for  research 
and  professional  education; 

"(E)  facUltate  use  of  daU  for  statistical 
reporting;  and 

"(P)  maintain  accepted  standards  of  con- 
fidentiality; 

"(6)  there  shall  be  developed  and  main- 
tained for  each  resident  a  continuing  p valua- 
tion record  that  is  frequently  updated  ai:d 
that  includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to,  psycho- 
metric data. 

"(d)  Psychologists  shall  participate,  when 
appropriate.  In  the  development  of  written, 
detailed,  specific,  and  individualized  hablli- 
tatlon program  plans  that — 

I  1 )   provide  for  periodic  review,  followup, 
and  updating: 

"(2)    are  designed  to  maximize  each  resi- 
dents development  and  acqiolsltlon  of — 
"(A)   perceptual  skills; 
"(B)  sensorimotor  skills; 


"(C)  Mlf-help  skills; 
"(D)  communication  skills; 
"(E)  social  skills; 
"(P)  self  direction; 
"(O)  emotional  stability: 
"(H)    effective  use  of  time   (including  lei- 
sure time) ; 

"(I)  basic  knowledge: 
"(J)  vocational-occupational  skills;  and 
"(K)  aoclo-economlc  values  relevant  toth* 
community  tn  which  he  lives 

"(e)  Psychologists  should  provide  individ- 
ual, and  or  groups  of,  residents  with  therapy 
designed  to  develop,  modify,  and  maintain 
behavior  and  attitudes  that  are  rewarding 
and  effective  in  meeting  the  demands  of 
their  Intrapersonal  and  Interpersonal  situa- 
tions Psychologists  should  provide  consulta- 
tion and  training  services  to  program  staff 
concerning: 

"(1)  principles  and  methods  of  under- 
standing and  changing  behavior,  to  the  end 
of  devising  maximally  effective  programs  for 
residents: 

"(2)  principles  and  methods  of  individual 
and  program  evaluation,  for  the  purposes  <rf 
assessing  resident  response  to  programs  and 
of  measuring  pro-am  effectiveness; 

"(3)  psychologists  should  participate  in 
the  development  of  incentive  systems  de- 
signed to  maximize  motivation  swid  to  op- 
timize, by  means  of  provision  for  feedback, 
performance,  and  learning  on  the  part  of — 
"(A)  residents  enrolled  in  habllitatlon  pro- 
grams: 

"(B)  staff  engaged  In  resident  habllitatlon 
programs;  and 

"(C)  personnel  Involved  In  resident  hablli- 
tatlon resources  in  the  community. 

"(t)  Psychologists  should  provide  assist- 
ance and  or  consultation  relative  to— 

"(1)    developing   and   conducting  evalua- 
tions designed  to  select  and  maintain  appro- 
priate and  effective  staff: 
"(2)  developing  job  analyses; 
"(3)    psychological   problems  of  staff,   In- 
cluding the  making  of  appropriate  referrals: 
"(4)   data  concerning  staff,  and  reports  of 
evaluations   it  staff,  shall — 

"(A)  be  provided  In  appropriate  form,  and 
only  to  clearly  appropriate  supervisory  staff; 
"(B)  enable  data  to  be  used  for  dasslflca- 
tlon  and  reiportlng  purpoees: 

"(C)  enable  data  to  be  used  for  research 
purposes;  and 

"(D)  maintain  acceptable  standards  of 
confidentiality. 

"(g)  Psychologists  Bhotild  participate  in — 
"( 1 )  educating  appropriate  members  of  th« 
comraionlty.  concerning  the  domlcllary,  voca- 
tional, and  recreational   needs  of  reeldente 
who  return  to  the  conununlty; 

"(2)  planning  with  community  officials  the 
adaptation  of  domlclll&ry,  vocational,  and 
recreational  resources,  to  optimize  resident 
adjustments;  and 

"(3)  developing  appropriate  expectancies 
and  attitudes  within  the  community  Into 
which  resldenta  go. 

"(h)  There  shall  be  available  sufficient,  ap- 
propriately qualified  staff,  and  necessary  sup- 
porting personnel,  to  carry  out  the  various 
p  chologlcal  service  activities,  in  accordance 
wltii  the  needs  of  the  following  functions: 

"  ( 1 )  psychological  seiTlces  to  resldento.  In- 
cluding evaluation,  consultation,  therapy, 
and  program  development: 

"(3)    administration    and    supervision    of 
psychological  services; 
"(3)  staff  training; 
"(4)  reee«u-ch; 

"(5)  the  facility  should  have  available  to 
it  the  services  of  at  least  one  doctoral -level 
psychologist  who  Is — 

"(A)  a  diplomate  of  the  American  Board  of 
Professional  Psychology,  or  is  licensed  or  cer- 
tified by  a  State  examining  board,  or  is  certi- 
fied by  a  voluntary  board  established  by  a 
State  Psychological  Association; 

"(B)  knowledgeable  and  experienced  In  the 
area  of  mental  retardation; 
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"(6)  a  psychologist,  qualified  as  specified 
la  subsectkm  (h)  (5)  shaU  be  designated  as 
bei..g  responsible  for  maintaining  standards 
of  professional  and  ethical  practice  in  the 
rendering   of   psychological    services   In    the 

facilitr.  _,  ,      » 

•■(7)  all  psychologists  providing  service  to 

the  faculty  shall— 

■  (A)  possess  the  educational  and  expen- 
e"ttal  qualifications  required  for  manber- 
ship  in  the  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion; 

•(B)  have  demonstrated  knowledge  In  the 
area  of  mental  retardation; 

(8)  all  psychological  technicians,  assist- 
ants, and  clerks  employed  by  the  facility 
shall  work  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a 
psychologist  who  is  qualified  as  specified  in 
su^^sectlon  (h)  (8); 

■■(9)  all  members  of  the  psychological 
s.i-vlces  staff  shall  have  and  be  familiar  with, 
the  Ethical  Standards  of  Psychologlste  and 
the  Casebook  on  Ethical  Standards  of  Psy- 
chologists, published  by  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association,  and  all  shall  adhere 
to  the  ethical  standards  stated  therein; 

(A)  all  new  psychologj-  service  employees 
shall  receive  this  material,  and  l)e  famUlar- 
ized  with  it.  as  a  part  of  their  orientation: 
and 

iB)  the  application  of  the  ethical  stand- 
ards to  practice  with  the  mentally  retarded 
In  residential  facilities  shall  be  emphasized. 

■  (1)  Appropriate  to  the  size  of  the  facility, 
an  ongoing  inservlce  training  program  shall 
be  conducted  that  is  designed  to  maintain 
and  improve  the  skills  of  its  psychology  staff, 
through  methods  such  as — 

"(1)  staff  seminars; 

"(2)  outside  speakers; 

"(3)  visits  to  and  from  the  staff  of  other 
facilities; 

"(4)   attendance  at  conferences; 

"(5)  participation  in  Interdisciplinary 
groups; 

"(6)  Informational  exchanges  with  uni- 
versities, teaching  hospitals,  community 
mental  health  and  mental  retardation  cen- 
ters, and  other  commtmlty  resources:  and 

"(7)  adequate  library  resources.  Including 
current  and  relevant  books  and  journals  in 
psychology  and  mental  retardation  shall  be 
available. 

"(J  I  The  training  of  Interns  and  graduate 
students  in  psychology  shall  be  encouraged, 
and  appropriate  supervision  shall  be  pro- 
vided. There  shall  be  apprc^riate  space  and 
equipment  for  psychological  services.  In- 
cluding— 

"  ( 1 )  offices  for  professional  and  clerical 
staff: 

•(2)   testing  and  observation  rooms: 

"(3)  Interviewing,  counseling,  and  train- 
ing/treatment rooms: 

"(4)   play  therapy  rooms; 

"(5)   access  to  conference  rooms;  and 

"(6)  access  to  research  and  data  analysis 
facilities. 

"Subchapter   XI — ^Recreation   Services 

"Sec.  1172.  (a)  Recreation  services  should 
provide  each  resident  with  a  program  of  ac- 
tivities that — 

" ( 1 )   promotes  physical  and  mental  health: 

"(2)  promotes  optimal  sensorimotor,  cog- 
nitive, affective,  and  social  development: 

"i3)  encourages  movement  from  dependent 
to  indep>endent  and  Interdependent  func- 
tioning; and 

"(4)  provides  for  the  enjoyable  use  of 
leisure  time. 

"(b)  The  facility  shall  have  a  written 
statement  of  Its  recreation  objectives  for 
residents,  consistent  with — 

"  (1 )  the  needs  of  Its  residents: 

"(2)  currently  accepted  recreation  prin- 
ciples and  goals; 

"(3)  the  philosophy  and  goals  of  the  facil- 
ity: and 

"(4)  the  services  and  resources  the  facility 
offers. 


"(c)  Recreation  services  available  to  the 
residential  facility  should  Include — 

"(1 )  recreation  activities  for  tlie  residents; 
"  ( 2 )  recreation  counseling: 
"(3)    mdlvldual  and  group  Instruction  of 
residents  to  recreation  skills,  to  achieve  max- 
imum   proficiency    and    develop    leadership 
potential: 

"(4)  therapeutic  recreation; 
"  ( 6 )  education  and  consultation;  and 
"i6)  research  and  evaluation. 
"(d)   Recreation  activities  available  to  the 
residents  should   Include,  as  appropriate  to 
the  size  and  location  of  the  facility,  and  as 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  residents  being 
served — 

" )  1 )  excursions,  outings,  and  other  trips 
to  familiarize  the  residents  with  community 
facilities: 

"(2)  spectator  activities,  aucb  as  movies, 
television,  sports  events,  and  theater: 

"(3)  participation  in  music,  drama,  and 
dance,  such  as  rhythmics,  folk  dancing,  com- 
munity sings,  group  music  sessions  in  the 
living  units,  performance  In  music  or 
diramatic  productions,  performance  in  choral 
or  Instrumental  groups,  and  Informal  listen- 
ing to  records  or  tapes: 

"(4)  outdoor  and  nature  experiences,  in- 
cluding activities  such  as  camping,  hiking, 
and  gardening: 

"51  team  sports  and  lead-up  activities; 
"  1 6 )    Individual  and  dual  sports,  such  as 
bowling,  archery,  badminton,  horeshoes,  min- 
iature golf,  bicycling,  and  shufHeboard; 

"(7)  hobbles,  such  as  collecting,  photog- 
raphy, model  building,  woodworking  (In- 
cluding use  of  power  tools)  cooking,  and 
sewing; 

"(8)  social  activities,  such  as  clubs,  special 
Interest  and  discussion  groups,  social  danc- 
ing, cookouts.  parties,  and  games: 

"(9)  service  eiufbe  and  organizations,  such 
as  leaders  clubs,  scouting,  4-H.  Junior  Red 
Cross,  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Hl-Y, 
Tri-Hl-Y.  resident  councils,  and  senior  citi- 
zens clubs; 

"(10)  aqtiatics.  including  waterplay,  swim- 
ming, and  boating; 

'ill)  arts  and  crafts,  including  a  wide 
range  of  activities  from  simple  to  complex, 
from  reproductive  to  creative,  and  consistent 
with  activities  found  In  the  community; 

"  12 )  physical  fitixess  activities  designed  to 
develop  efficient  cardiovascular  and  cardio- 
respiratory functions,  strength,  endurance. 
p>ower,  coordination,  and  agility,  stifflcient  for 
both  usual  and  extra  demands: 

"(13)  library  services  for  reading,  listen- 
ing, and  viewing,  such  as  looking  at  books. 
listening  to  records  and  tapes,  and  viewing 
film  strips  and  slides: 

"  1 14)  celebration  of  special  events,  such  as 
holidays  and  field  days; 

"(15)  winter  activities.  Including  snow 
sculpture,  snowplaf!,  games  and  sports; 

■'(16)  opportunities  to  use  leisure  time  In 
activities  of  the  resident's  own  choosing  in 
an  informal  setting  tincter  minimal  supervi- 
sion, such  as  a  'drop-in  center"; 

"(17)  frequent  coeducational  experiences 
to  promote  aoceptable  social  behavior  and 
enjoyment  of  social  relationships;  and 

"(18)  activities  for  the  nonambulatory,  in- 
cluding the  mobile  and  non mobile. 

"le)  Maximum  use  should  be  made  of  all 
conununlty  recreation  resources.  Recreation 
counseling  should  be  a  continuous  process 
that  provides  for — 

"(1)  modification  of  resident's  recreation 
behaviors: 

"(2)  guidance  to  residents  on  how  to  find, 
reach,  and  utilize  community  recreation  re- 
sources; 

"(3)  family  coiinseling  in  relation  to  rec- 
reation activities;  and 

"i4)  interpretation  of  residents'  needs  and 
abilities  to  community  agencies. 

".fi  Therapeutic  recreation,  defined  as 
purposive  Intervention,  through  recreation 
activities,  to  modify,  ameliorate,  or  reinforce 


specific    physical,   emotional,    or    social    be- 
haviors, should  Include,  as  appropriate — 

"(1)  participation  on  an  interdisciplinary 
team,  to  identify  the  habllitatlon  needs  and 
goals  of  the  resident; 

"(31  determination  of  appropriate  recrea- 
tion intervention,  to  achieve  the  stated 
habllitatlon  goals; 

"(3)  a  written  plan  for  Implementing  the 
therapeutic  recreation  objectives,  consistent 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  evaluation 
team;  and 

"(4)  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  such 
interventions,  and  subsequent  redefijiltlon 
of  the  resident's  habllitatlon  needs  and 
goals. 

"(g)  Education  and  consultation  services 
should  include — 

"(1)    provision  of  stimulation,  leadership, 
and    assistance    with    recreation    activities, 
conducted  by  the  direct -care  staff: 
"(2)   staff  training  and  development: 
"(3)   orientation   aiid   training   of   volun- 
teers: 

"(4)  training  of  interns  and  studente  In 
recreation; 

"(5)  consultation  to  community  agencies 
and  organizations,  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment and  Improvement  of  recreation  aervlcee 
for  the  retarded,  and 

"(6)  public  education  and  information,  to 
encourage  acceptance  of  the  retarded  In  rec- 
reation activities. 

"(h)  Recreational  services  shall  be  coordi- 
nated 'With  other  services  and  programs  pro- 
vided the  residents,  in  order  to  make  fullest 
possible  use  of  the  facility's  resources  and 
to  maximize  beneflte  to  the  residents.  Ac- 
tivities In  health,  music,  art,  and  physical 
education  shall  be  coordinated  with  recrea- 
tion activities  relevant  to  these  areas. 

"(1)  Records  concerning  residents  should 
Include — 

"(1)  i)erlodlc  surveys  of  their  recreation 
interests; 

"  (2)  periodic  surveys  of  their  attitudes  and 
opinions  regarding  recreation  services; 

"  (3)   the  extent  and  level  of  each  reatdent's 
participation  in  the  actlvltlee  program, 
"  1  4)    progress  reports,  as  appropriate; 
"(8i    reports  on  relatlonshlpe  among  peers 
and  between  residents  and  staff;   and 

"  ( 8 1  evaluationa  cwid-acted  by  personnel 
at  all  levels  and.  where  appropriate,  by  staff 
from  other  services. 

"(j)  Established  procedures  for  evalxiatlng 
and  researching  the  effectlveneas  of  recrea- 
tion aervlcee.  in  relation  to  stated  purposes. 
goals,  and  objectives,  should  Include — 

"  ( 1 )  utilization  c^  adequate  records  con- 
cerning residents'  Intereate,  attitudes,  opin- 
iona,  partlcipatious.  and  achievements: 

"  ( 3 )  time  schedules  for  evaluatian  that  are 
appropriate  to  the  service  or  program  being 
evaluated; 

"(3)  provision  for  using  evalioatlon  results 
in  program  planning  and  development; 

"(4)  provision  for  dissecnlnating  evalua- 
tion resiilts  in  pirofeaslDoal  journals  and  in 
public  educatlcoi  and  information  programs: 
and 

"i5)  erux>uragement  of  recreation  staff  to 
Initiate,  conduct,  and  participate  in  reaearch 
studies,  under  the  supervision  of  qualified 
peraon  nel . 

"(k)  There  shall  t)e  sulHclent.  appropri- 
ately qualified  recreation  staff,  and  neceeeary 
supporting  artaff.  to  carry  out  the  various  rec- 
reation services  in  accordance  with  stated 
goals  and  objectives. 

"(1)    Schediiling  of  ataff  shall  provide — 
"(A)   covM^tge  on  evenings,  weekends,  and 
holidays;  and 

"  I B)  additional  coverage  during  periods  of 
peak  activity. 

"(2)    Recreation  personnel  shall  be — 
"(A)   assigoed    responsibilities    tn    accord- 
ance with  their  quallflcatioxis: 

"(B)  delegated  authority  commenstirate 
with  their  responsibility:  and 
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■•iC)  provided  appropriate  profeaslonal 
r«creaUoc  supervlBlon. 

"(3)  Per»oanel  conducting  actlrltles  in 
recreation  program  areaa  should  posseca  tlie 
following  mLnim'om  educational  and  experi- 
ential quallflc&tlODs: 

■•.A I  a  b€u;helor"s  degree  In  recreation,  or 
In  a  specialty  area,  such  as  art,  music,  or 
physical  education;  or 

"(B)  an  auoclate  degree  In  recreation  and 
one  year  of  experience  In  recreation;  or 

"(Ci  a  high  school  diploma,  or  an  equiv- 
alency certir.cate;  and  two  years  of  experi- 
ence in  recreation,  or  one  year  of  experience 
In  recreation  plus  completion  of  comprehen- 
Blve  Inaervlce  training  In  recreation;  or 

"(D)  demonstrated  proficiency  and  experi- 
ence In  conducting  activities  In  one  or  more 
program  areaa. 

"(4)  Personnel  performing  recreation 
counseling  or  therapeutic  recreation  func- 
tions should  poaaesa  the  following  mini- 
mum education  and  experlentUl  quallflca- 
tlona,  and  should  be  eligible  for  registration 
with  the  National  Therapentlc  Recreation 
Society  at  the  Therapeutic  Recreation  Spe- 
cialist level: 

"  I  A I  a  masters  degree  In  therapeutic  rec- 
reation and  one  year  of  experience  In  a  rec- 
reation program  serving  disabled  persona;  or 
"(B)  a  master's  degree  In  recreation  and 
two  years  of  experience  In  a  recreation  pro- 
gram serving  disabled  persons;  or 

"  I C )  a  bachelor's  degree  In  recreation  and 
three  years  of  experience  In  a  recreation  pro- 
gram serving  disabled  persons;  ix 

"iD)  a  combination  of  education  and  ex- 
perience m  recreation  serving  disabled  per- 
sona that  totals  six  ^MLrs. 

■•(6)  Education  and  conaultatlon  func- 
tion* In  recreation  should  be  conducted  by 
staff  members.  In  accordance  with  their  edu- 
cation, experience,  and  role  In  the  recreation 
program. 

■\\i  Appropriate  to  the  size  of  the  recrea- 
tion program,  there  shall  be  a  staff  develop- 
ment program  that  provides  opportunities 
for  profeaalonal  development.  Including — 
"(1)  regular  staff  meetings; 
"(2)  an  organized  tnaervlce  training  pro- 
gram In  recreation, 

"  t3)  acoMS  to  profeaalonal  Journals,  books, 
and  other  literature  In  the  fields  of  recrea- 
tion, therapeutic  recreation,  rehabilitation, 
special  education,  and  other  allied  profes- 
sions; 

'<4)  provlalons  for  financial  assistance 
and  time  foe  attendance  at  professional  con- 
fereacas  ajxi  meetings; 

"(5 1  procedures  for  encouraging  contin- 
uing education,  including  educational  leaves, 
direct  financial  assistance,  and  rearrange- 
ment of  work  schedtiles; 

■•i6i  provision  for  worfcshope  and  seminars 
relating  to  recreation,  plarmed  by  the  rec- 
reation and  other  profeaalonal  &n.d  adminis- 
trative staff:  and 

"(7)  provision  for  staff  consultation  with 
specialists,  as  needed,  to  improve  recreation 
services  to  residents. 

"(mi  Recreation  areas  and  facilities  shall 
be  designed  and  constructed  or  modified  so 
as    to— 

(li  permi:  all  recreatlor.  services  to  be 
carried  out  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  In 
pleasant    and    fui'.ctlonal    surroundings: 

"(2 1  be  easily  accessible  to  all  residents, 
regardless  of  their  disabilities; 

"31  appropriate  recreation  consultation 
shall  be  employed  In  the  design  or  modifi- 
cation of  all  recreation  areM  and  facilities; 
■•i4l  toilet  facilities,  appropriately  equipped 
in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  resl- 
de:its.  should  be  easily  accessible  from  rec- 
reation areas:  and 

"i5i  appropriate  and  necessary  mainte- 
nance services  shall  be  provided  for  all  rec- 
reation areas  and  faculties 

"(n)  Indoor  recreation  facilities  should 
Include,  as  appropriate  to  the  facility — 


"(1)  a  mtiltlpurpose  room; 
"(2)  a  quiet  browsing  room; 
"(3)  access  to  a  gymnasium; 
"  (4)  access  to  an  auditorium; 
"(5)  access  to  suitable  library  facilities; 
"(6)  access  to  kitchen  facilities; 
"(7)    adequate   and   convenient  space   for 
storage    of    supplies    and    large    and    small 
equipment;    and 

■(8)    adequate  office  space  for  the  recrea- 
tion   staff. 

"(o)    Outdoor  recreation  facilities  should 
Include,  as  appropriate  to  the  facility — 

"il)    access    to    a    hard-top,    aU-weather- 
surface    area: 

"(2)    access  to  gardening  and  nature  ac- 
tivity  areas; 

"I  3)  access  to  adequately  equipped  recrea- 
tion areas;  and 

i4t  the  facility's  residents  should  have, 
as  appropriate  and  feasible,  access  to  year- 
round  swimming  and  aquatic  facilities. 

■(p)  Adequate  transportation  services  for 
recreation  programs  shall  be  provided.  Rec- 
reation equipment  and  supplies  In  sufficient 
quantity  and  variety  shall  be  provided  to 
carry  out  the  stated  objectives  of  the  activi- 
ties programs.  Toys,  games,  and  equipment 
shall    be — 

'(1)  selected  on  the  basis  of  suitability, 
safety,  durability,  and  multiplicity  of  use; 
and 

"(2)  adapted  as  necessary  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  residents. 

"(q)  If  a  music  therapy  program  Is  pro- 
vided. It  should  Include — 

■in  paj-tlclp>atlon  by  the  mxislc  therapist. 
when  appropriate,  on  an  Interdisciplinary 
evaluation  team  to  Identify  the  resident's 
needs  and  ways  of  meeting  th«n; 

■(2)  determination  of  music  therapy  goals 
for  tile  resident  and  development  of  a  written 
plan  for  aclUevtng  them; 

"(3 1  periodic  progress  reports,  reevalua- 
tlons.  and  program  changes,  as  indicated; 

"(4)  direction  by  a  therapist  eligible  for 
registration  with  the  National  Association 
for  Mualc  Therapy;  and 

"  1 5 )  appropriate  space,  facilities,  and 
equipment,  w:th  special  consideration  of  the 
aco'ostlcal  characteristics  of  rooms  tised  for 
performing  and  listening. 

"Subchapter  XII — Religious  Services 

"Sec.  1173.  (ai  Religious  services  shall  be 
made  available  to  residents,  in  accordance 
with  their  needs,  deeiree,  capabilities,  and  In 
accordance  with  their  basic  right  to  freedom 
of  religion.  In  order  to — 

'  ( 1  >  develop  and  enhance  their  dignity; 

"(2)  provide  for  the  most  meanlng^ful  and 
relevant  practice  of  their  religion;  and 

"(3»  provide  spiritual  programs  designed 
to  aid  their  development  and  arrowth  as  per- 
sons. 

"(b)  Implementation  of  religious  services 
should  utilize  community  resources,  when- 
ever and  wherever  this  is  possible  and  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  residents.  The  objectives 
of  the  facility's  religious  services  for  Its  resi- 
dents shall  be  directed  toward  full  integra- 
tion Into,  suid  membership  In,  their  faith, 
and  should  Include — 

"(1)  upholding  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  Individual: 

"(2 1  building  moral  and  ethical  standards 
of  behavior; 

" (3 )  preparing  for  religious  growth  In  their 
faith  groups; 

"(41  establishing  healthy  self,  world,  and 
God  concepts; 

"(5)  establishing  constructive  value  sys- 
tems: 

"(6)  giving  direction  toward  greater  per- 
sonal mattirlty; 

"(7)  strengthening  interpersonal  relation- 
ships:  and 

"(81  contributing  to  growth  In  personal 
adequacy  and  happiness. 

"(c)  Religious  services  shall  be  made  avail- 


able to  all  residents,  regardless  of  their  degree 
of  retardation.  Participation  In  religious  pro- 
grams shall  be  voluntary,  m  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  resident,  if  he  exprosse* 
them,  or  with  the  wishes  of  his  parent  or 
gruardian. 

"(d)  ReUgloiLS  services  to  residents  should 
Include — 

"(1)  worship  opporttmitles,  sacrameuts, 
and  religious  rites,  according  to  the  needs 
and  abilities  of  the  residents  and  consonant 
with  the  practices  of  their  respective  faith*; 
'•i2)  religious  education  programs  geared 
to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the  residents; 

"(3i  observation  of  dietary  practices  In 
keeplni;  with  the  religious  requirements  of 
residents'  faith  groups: 

"(4)  observation  of  religious  holidays  and 
holy  days  m  Iceeping  with  the  religious  re- 
quirements of  residents'  faith  groups: 

"1 5 J  pastoral  counseling,  both  individual 
and  group,  to  residents  and  their  famll:es: 

"i6)  pastoral  visits  to  residents,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  care  of  the  troubled,  the 
alck.  and  the  dying; 

"(7)  pastoral  consultation  with  persons 
concerned  with  the  resident's  welfare;  and 

"(8)  referral  and  communication  between 
religious  workers  In  the  facility  and  in  the 
community. 

"(e)  Those  who  serve  the  religious  needs 
of  the  residents,  including  clergy,  religious 
educators,  and  volunteers,  should  whenever 
possible — 

"(11  assert  and  safeguard  the  full  human 
and  civil  rights  of  the  residents; 

"(2)  participate,  as  appropriate.  In  team 
and  other  Interdisciplinary  planning  regard- 
ing programs  for  individual  residents,  as  well 
as  In  facility-wide  or  community  programs; 
•'  ( 3 )  keep  appropriate  records  of  significant 
religious  events  In  the  lives  of  each  resident; 
"(4)  participate  in  training  programs  for 
facility  personnel,  including  orientation  of 
dlrect-caj-e  personnel  in  how  they  may  help 
to  further  the  religions  programs  for  resi- 
dents; 

"(5)  participate  in  training  programs  for 
community  clergy,  theological  studejits  and 
others; 

"(6)  become  Involved  with  community 
clergy,  and  with  religious  and  other  groups. 
in  their  concerns  for  the  spiritual  care  of  the 
retarded; 

"(7)  promote  public  understanding  and 
acceptance  of  the  retarded;  and 

'■(8)  participate  In  their  own  faith  group 
meetings,  as  required  to  maintain  their 
standing. 

"  (  f  1  There  shall  be  available  sufficient,  ap- 
propriately qualified  personnel,  which  may 
Include  clergy  or  religious  leaders,  religious 
educators,  volunteers,  and  clerical  and  sup- 
porting personnel,  to  carry  out  the  various 
religious  programs — 

"m  religious  services  to  residents  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  person  who.  in  keep- 
ing with  the  size  and  nature  of  the  facility, 
may  be  one  of  the  following: 

"(A)  a  chaplain  certified  for  work  with  the 
mentally  retarded  by  a  recognized  certifying 
agency; 

"  I B I  a  clergyman  or  religious  leader  in  good 
standing  In  his  religious  body; 
"(C)  a  religious  educator;  or 
"(D)  a  responsible  person,  who  secures  the 
services  of  qualified  persons  in  carrying  out 
the  worship  and  education  aspects  of  the 
program; 

"(21  chaplains  serving  residential  facilities 
for  the  retarded,  on  a  full-  or  part-time  basis, 
should — 

"(A)  be  clergymen  or  religious  leaders  In 
good  standing  In  their  religious  bodies-  or 

"(Bi  be  endorsed  or  assigned  by  their  rec- 
ognized religious  bodies;  or 

■(C)  have  B.A.  and  BJD.  degrees,  or  their 
equivalents;  and 

"(D)  be  certified  for  work  with  the  men- 
tally retarded  by  a  recognized  certifying 
agency; 
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..,3,  professional  religious  «»"''»;«« J*"?'; 
,,g'^sldentlal  facilities  for  the  «tarded,  on 

,,ii    or  nart-tlme  basis,  should — 
*  '',a;    be'^endorsed    or   assigned    by    their 


-^l^'Cra  Kelo'? fd^;^.  or  Its  equlv- 

*^'°C,*be  certified  for  work  with  the  men- 
tally   retarded    by    a    recognized    certifying 

*^"4rnonprofes8lonal  religious  services  per- 
sonnel  including  volunteers,  should— 

■'I)    be  screened  for  abUlty  to  perform 

^'•l^B^blSSd'^,  and  trained  for.  their 

■^^rbTp'ro^cfed  ongoing  supervision  by  a 
clergvman,  religious  leader,  or  religious  edu- 
«irr>r  of  the  respective  faith. 

•  grApproprlate  to  the  size  of  the  facility, 
there  shall  be  an  educational  program  de- 
sSd  to  enhance  the  competencies  of  rell- 
J^s  services  personnel,  through  means  such 

"■•11)  staff  meetings  and  Inservlce  training; 
■■(2)  seminars,  workshops,  conferences,  and 

Institutes; 
•■(3t    college   and   university   courses; 
"(4)    participation    in   professional    orga- 

"^S^'partlclpatlon     In     Interdisciplinary 

groups; 
••(6)  visits  to  other  faculties;  ,  ,,,^^ 

"(7)  access  to  relevant  professional  lltera- 

*^'81  religious  services  personnel  should 
nave  access  to  qualified  and  appropriate  con- 
BUltatlon.  as  needed.  v„„,h 

••(hi  Religious  services  personnel  should 
be  encouraged,  when  possible,  to  Involve 
themselves  In  activities  such  as— 

"(1)    offering   clinical   pastoral   education 

P'"^!^^^r'ovi(llng  educational  experiences  for 

"1 3)   developing  innovative  religious  edu- 
cation materials; 
"(4)    developing  innovative  worship  serv- 

'^(5)   conducting  specific  research  and  de- 
velopment projects;  aind 

"(6)  exploring  and  expanding  citizen  ad- 
vocacy programs. 

"(1)  Residents  shall  have  access  to  places 
appropriate  for  worship  and  religious  edu- 
cation that  are  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  ReUglous  services  personnel  shaU  oe 
provided  with  office  and  other  space,  equip- 
ment, and  supplies  adequate  to  carry  out  an 
effective  program. 

"Subchapter  XIH— Social  Services 

"Sec  1174.  (a)  Social  services  ahaU  h« 
available  to  aU  residents  and  their  families. 
In  order  to  foster  and  facilitate — 

"(1)  maximum  personal  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  resident; 

"(2)    positive  famUy  functioning;   and 

"(3)  effective  and  satisfying  social  and 
community  relationships. 

"(b)  Social  services  shall  be  provided,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  to — 

"(1)  the  resident; 

"(2)  his  famUy; 

"(3)  individuals  or  groups  who  represent 
different  aspects  of  the  social  environment 
of  the  resident;  and 

"(4)  the  community. 

"(c)  Consumers  and  their  representatives, 
Including  residents.  famUles.  other  disci- 
plines, and  community  groups,  shall  partici- 
pate m  the  planning  and  evaluation  of  so- 
cial service  programs.  Social  services  as  part 
of  an  Interdisciplinary  spectrum  of  services, 
shall  be  provided  through  the  use  of  social 
work  methods  directed  toward — 

"(1)  maximizing  the  social  functioning 
of  the  resident; 

"(2)  enhancing  the  coping  capacity  of  his 
family; 


"(3)  modifying  environment*!  infiuencee 
leading  to,  or  aggravating,  mental  retarda- 
tion; ^,  . 
"(4)  Increasing  public  understanding  and 
acoeptano*  of  mental  retardation  and  Ito  as- 
sociated problems: 

"(8)  cjeatlng  a  favorable  cllmat«  to  assist 
each  retarded  person  to  achieve  as  nearly 
normal  living  as  is  possible  for  him; 

"  (6)  asserting  and  safeguarding  the  human 
and  clvU  rights  of  the  retarded  and  their 
families;  and 

"(7)  fostering  the  human  dignity  and  per- 
sonal worth  of  each  resident. 

"(d)  Social  services  available  to  the  facil- 
ity should  Include,  as  appropriate — 

"(1)  preadmission  evaluation  and  counsel- 
ing, with  referral  to.  and  use  of.  other  com- 
munltv  resources,  as  appropriate; 

"(2)  psychosocial  assessment  of  the  Indi- 
vidual resident  and  his  environment,  as  a 
basis  for  formulating  an  Individual  treatment 

plan; 

(3)  implementation  of  an  individual  social 

work  treatment  plan  for  tlie  resident  and 

his  family; 

"(4)  planning  for  community  placement. 
discharge,  and  foUowup; 

"(5)  participation  in  policy  and  program 
development  within  the  faculty  In  relation 


•(A)  the  residents'  psychosocial  needs  and 
development; 

"(B)  serving  the  families  of  the  resident; 
"(C)    use   of   community   supportlY*   and 
habllltatlve  services; 

"(D)  staff  training  and  development; 
"(6)  consultation  with,  or  In  relation  to — 
"(A)  programs  offered  by  other  disciplines; 
"(B)   administration  and  operation  of  the 
faculty; 

"(C)  agencies  and  Individuals  In  the  com- 
munity served  by  the  f  acUlty; 

"(7)  collaboration  with  other  service  de- 
livery systems  In  planning  and  Implement- 
ing programs  for  residents;  and 

"(8)  participation  In  social  work  and  in- 
terdisciplinary program  evaluation  and  re- 
search. 

"(e)  During  the  evaluation  process,  which 
may  or  may  not  lead  to  admission,  the  resi- 
dent and  his  famUy  should  be  helped  by  so- 
cial workers  to — 

"  ( 1 )  know  the  rights  and  services  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  Including  the  means  of  di- 
recting their  appeals  to  the  proper  sources; 

'•(2)  obtain  advocacy  on  their  behalf  If 
rights  and  services  are  denied  them;  and 

"(3)  consider  alternative  services,  based  on 
the  retarded  person  s  status  and  salient  fam- 
Uy and  community  factors,  and  make  a  re- 
sponsible choice  as  to  whether  and  when  res- 
idential placement  Is  Indicated. 

•(f)  During  the  preadmission  process,  the 
resident  and  his  family  should  be  helped  by 
social  workers  to — 

■•(1)  cope  with  problems  of  separation  In- 
herent m  placement; 

••(2)  Initiate  planning  for  the  resident's 
return  to  his  family  and  or  community; 

"(3)  begin  involving  themselves  as  part- 
ners with  the  residential  facility  staff  in 
developing  a  treatment,  hablUtaUon  plan; 

•4)  become  oriented  to  the  practices  and 
procedures  of  the  faclUty;  and 

■(5)  share  information  about  themselves 
that  wUl  provide  the  faculty's  staff  with 
maximum  understanding  of  their  situation, 
so  that  effective  services  can  be  delivered. 

"(g)  Social  workers  shall  participate,  when 
appropriate,  in  the  conUnulng  Interdlscl- 
pUnary  evaluation  of  Individual  residents  for 
the  purposes  of  initiation,  monitoring,  and 
foUowup  of  Individualized  habUltatlon  pro- 
grams. 

"(h)  During  the  retarded  person's  admis- 
sion to,  and  residence  In,  the  facUtty.  or 
whUe  he  Is  receiving  servlcee  from  the  fa- 
cility, social  workers  shall  provide  liaison  be- 
tween him.  the  faculty,  the  famUy,  and  the 
community,  so  as  to; 


"  ( 1 )  help  the  resident  to — 
"(A)    cope    with    problems    accompanying 
separation  from  family  and  community: 

"  B)  learn  the  roles  and  lise  the  resources 
that  will  enable  him  to  maximize  hU  de- 
velopment; 

"(CI  participate  in  programs  in  accord- 
ance with  his  individual  treatment  plan. 
that  win  maximize  his  ability  for  independent 
living,  or  m  or  out  of  the  residential  facility: 
"  ( 2 )  help  the  staff  to — 
"(A)  individualize  and  understand  the 
needs  of  the  resident  and  his  famUy  in  rela- 
tion to  each  other; 

"(B)  understand  social  factors  in  the 
resident's  day-to-day  behavior.  Including 
staff -resident  relationships; 

■(C)  prepare  the  resident  for  changes  in 
his  living  situations; 

"(3)  help  the  famUy  to  develop  constmc- 
tlve  and  personaUy  meaningful  ways  to  sup- 
port the  resident's  experience  in  the  iacUlty 
through — 

"(A)  counseling  concerned  with  problems 
associated  with  changes  In  famUy  structure 
and  functioning: 

"(B(  utilization  of  the  family's  and  the 
resident's  own   strengths  and  resources; 

"(Ci  referral  to  specific  eervioes,  as  ap- 
propriate; and 

■'(4 1  help  the  family  to  parUclpate  in  plan- 
ning for  the  resident's  return  to  home  or 
other  community  placement. 

"(l)  After  the  resident  ieaves  the  facility, 
social  workers  shall  provide  systematic  fol- 
lowup,  including — 

"(1)   counseling  with  the  resident; 

"(2)    counseling    with   family,   employers, 

and    other   persons   significant   to   the   resl- 

denfs  adjustment  In  the  community;    and 

■(3)    referral   to    appropriate   oommunity 

agencies. 

"ijr  Social  services  shall  help  to  integrate 
residential  and  other  community  services, 
through — 

"(1)  providing  Ualsou  between  the  resi- 
dential faculty  and  the  commimity: 

"(2i  providing  consultation  to  community 
agencies  to  facilitate  the  identification  of 
needed  resources  for  the  retardsd  and  his 
famUy; 

"(3)  Interpreting  the  realdentlal  facility 
and  its  program  to  relevant  sectors  of  the 
communltv: 

■•(4i  coUaboratlng  with  other  disciplines 
to  help  the  community  develop  appropriate 
resources;  and 

■•(5)  Involvement  with  social  policy  Issues 
that  affect  the  retarded. 

"(k)  Social  services  shaU  develop  and 
maintain  comprehensive,  current  records, 
useful  for  Its  o*ti  programs  and  those  of 
other  services.  There  shall  be  available  suf- 
ficient, appropriately  qualified  staff  and  nec- 
essary supporting  personnel  to  carry  out  the 
various  social  service  activities. 

■•  ( 1 )  The  facility  sho'old  have  available  to 
it  a  social  worker  who — 

"  ( A  (  has  a  master's  or  doctoral  degree  from 
an  accredited  schooi  of  social  work; 

"(Bi  has  had  three  years  of  post-masters 
experience  in  the  field  of  social  welfare: 

'■(Ci  meets  the  educational  and  experien- 
tial qualifications  for  certification  by  the 
Academy  of  Certified  Social  'Workers:  and 

"(Di  is  knowledgeable  and  experienced  in 
mental  retajdatlon. 

"(21  A  social  worker  having  the  qualifica- 
tions specified  In  subsection  <  k )  M  i  shall  be 
designated  as  being  responsible  for  main- 
taining standards  of  professional  practice 
In  the  rendering  of  social  servlcee  to  the  fa- 
cility, and  for  staff  development. 

"(31  Social  workers  providing  service  to 
the  faclUty  shaU- 

"(A)  have  a  master's  degree  from  an 
accredited  school  of  social  work;  or 

"(B)  meet  the  educational  qualifications 
required  for  full  memoershlp  In  the  Na- 
tional   Association    of    Social    Workers    and 
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shall  have  had  three  years  of  experience  In 
th«  field  of  social  welfare. 

"(4)  Social  work  assistants  or  aides  em- 
ployed by  the  facility  shall  work  under  the 
supervision  of  a  social  worker  havln?  the 
qualifications  specified  In  subsection  (ki  (3i. 

■■i5i  Social  service  personnel,  at  all  levels 
of  experience  and  competence,  .shall  be — 

(A  I  as.si;^ned  responsibilities  in  accord- 
ance with  their  qualifications: 

iB)  delegated  authority  commensurate 
with  their  responsibilities:  and 

"(C)  provided  appropriate  professional 
social  work  supervision. 

■■|6)  A  full-time  sup>ervisor  should  be 
responsible  for  the  direct  supervision  of  not 
more  than  six  staff  members,  plus  related 
activities. 

■.7)  All  social  service  personnel  shall  be 
familiar  with,  and  adhere  to,  the  code  of 
ethics  of  the  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers. 

■  ( 1 )  Appropriate  to  the  size  of  the  facility's 
social  service  program,  an  ongoing  program 
of  staff  development  shall  be  provided  to 
improve  the  skills  of  the  social  work  staff 
through  such  means  as — 

■  ( I )  lnser;'lce  tralnlnz: 

"(2)  affiliation  with  schools  of  social  work: 

"'3)  staff  consultation  with  specialists,  as 
needed,  to  Improve  social  services  to  resi- 
dents; 

(4)  conference  attendance,  and  other 
educational  opportunities  and  forms  of  pro- 
fessional exchange:  and 

1 5)  career  ladders  and  other  incentives 
to  staff  recruitment  and  development 

"(ml  Space,  facilities,  equipment,  .supplies. 
and  resources  shall  be  adequate  for  pro- 
viding effective  social   .services,    incKidlng — 

"(1)  offices  for  social  service  and  clerical 
staff: 

■(2>  private  Interviewing  rooms: 

"(3)  rooms  suitable  for  conferences  and 
group  activities: 

"(4)  dictating  and  transcribing  equip- 
ment: 

"(5>  telephone  service; 

"(6)  travel  provisions; 

"(71  provision  for  recordkeeping  and  In- 
formation retrieval:  and 

"(8)  library  services. 

"Subchapter  XVI — Speech  Pathology  and 
Audlology  Services 
"Sec.   1175.   la)   Speech  pathology  and  au- 
dialcgy  services  shall   be  available.  In  order 

to 

•i  n  maximize  the  communication  skills  of 
all  residents:  and 

(2)  provide  for  the  evaluation,  counsel- 
ing, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  those 
residents  with  speech,  hearing  and  or  lan- 
guage handicaps. 

'(b)  The  specflc  goals  r>f  speech  pathology 
and  audlology  services  shall  be — 

"1 1 )  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  resi- 
dents served; 

■(2i  consistent  with  the  philosophy  and 
goals  <xf  the  facility; 

"(3)  consistent  with  the  sert'ices  and  re- 
sources offered  by  the  facility:  and 

"(4)  known  to,  and  coordinated  with,  other 
services  provided  by  the  facility. 

■•(c  Speech  pathology  and  atidlology  serv- 
ices shall   be  rendered  through — 

"111  direct  contact  between  speech  path- 
ologists and  audlologlsts  and  residents; 

"12)  participation  with  administrative  per- 
sonnel in  designing  and  maintaining  social 
and  phv-stcal  environments  that  maximize  the 
comxmamcatlon  de^•elopment  of  the  resi- 
dents, and 

"1 3)  working  with  other  personnel,  such 
as  teachers  and  dlroct-care  staff  In  imple- 
menting communication  Improvement  pro- 
grams in  environmental  settings 

"idi  Speech  pathology  and  audlology  serv- 
ices awaUable  to  the  facility  shall  include. 
as  appropriate — 


"(1)  audlometrlc  screening  of — 

"(A)  all  new  residents; 

"(B)  children  under  the  age  of  ten,  at 
annual  Intervals; 

■  I C I  other  residents  at  regular  intervals; 

•"iD)  any  resident  referred; 

"(2)  speech  and  langauge  screening  of — 

"(A)  all  new  residents; 

"■(B)  children  under  the  age  of  ten  at  an- 
nual intervals; 

"'(C)  all  residents,  as  needed; 

""(3>  compreheTisive  audloioglcal  assess- 
ment of  residents,  as  indicated  by  screening 
resvilts.  to  include  teets  of  pure-tone  air 
and  bone  conduction,  speech  audiometry,  and 
other  procedures,  as  necessary,  and  to  In- 
clude assessment  of  the  use  of  visual  cues, 

"^4)  assessment  of  the  use  of  ampliflca- 
tloa; 

"(51  provision  for  procurement,  malnte- 
rjiace,  and  replacement  of  hearing  aids,  as 
specified  by  a  qualified  audlolog^t; 

"i6)  comprehensive  speech  and  language 
evaluation  of  residents,  as  Indicated  by 
screening  result  ,  including  appraisal  of  ar- 
ticulation,   voice,   rhythm,   and    language; 

"'(7)  participation  in  the  continuing  In- 
terdisciplinary evaluation  of  individual  resi- 
dents for  purposes  of  Initiation,  monitoring, 
and  followup  of  individualized  habiUtatlon 
progr.'ons; 

"'|8)  treatment  services.  Interpreted  as  an 
extension  of  the  evaluation  process,  that  In- 
clude— • 

"(A)   direct  counseling  with  residents: 

"(B)  speech  and  language  development 
and  stimulation  through  dally  living  activi- 
ties; 

" '^O  consultation  with  classrcxDm  teach- 
ers for  speech  improvement  and  speech  ed- 
ucjatlon  activities; 

"(D)  direct  contact  with  residents  to  carry 
on  programs  designed  to  meet  Individual 
needs  In  comprehension  ( for  example,  si>eech 
reading,  auditory  training,  and  hearing  aid 
utilization)  as  well  ae  expression  (for  ex- 
ample, improvement  in  articulation,  voice, 
rhythm,  and  language); 

"'lE)  collaboration  with  appropriate  ed- 
ucators and  librarians  to  develop  specialized 
programs  for  developing  the  communication 
akiUs  of  multiple  handicapped  residents, 
such  as  the  deaf  retarded  and  the  cerebral 
palsied: 

"(9)  consultation  with  administrative  staff 
regarding  the  planning  of  environments 
that  facilitate  communication  development 
among  residents  In — 

"'(A)  living  areas; 

"(B)  dining  axeas; 

"■(C)  educational  areas; 

"(D)  other  areas,  where  relevant; 

•"(10)  participation  In  inservice  training 
programs  for  direct -care  and  other  staff; 

"(11)  training  of  speech  pathology  and 
audlology  staff; 

"(12)  training  of  speech  pathology  and 
audlology  graduate  and/or  undergraduate 
students,  interns,  supportive  staff,  and  vol- 
unteer workers: 

"(13)    consultation  with,  or  relating  to— 

'  ( A )    residents  ( for  example,  self-referral ) ; 

"  I B )  parents  of  residents: 

"■(C)  medical  (octologlcal,  pediatric,  and 
so  forth),  dental,  psychological,  educational 
and  other  services; 

"•iD)  the  administration  and  operation  of 
the  facility; 

'  I  E )  the  community  served  by  the  facility: 
and 

■■(14)    program  evaluation  and  research. 

"'61  Comprehensive  evaluations  In  speech 
pathology  and  audlology  shaU  consider  the 
total  person  and  his  environment.  Such  eval- 
uations s'nould — 

"il)  present  a  oomplate  a|>pralsal  of  the 
resident's  communication  skills: 

"(2)  evidence  concern  for,  and  evaluation 
of.  conditions  extending  beyond  observed 
speech,  language,  and  hearing  defects; 


"(3)  consider  factors  In  the  history  and 
environment  relevant  to  the  origins  and 
maintenance  of  the  dXsablluy: 

"(4)  consider  the  effect  of  the  disability 
upon  the  Individual  and  the  adjustments  b« 
makes  to  the  problem  as  he  perceives  it;  and 

"■(5)  consider  the  reaction  of  the  resident's 
faxoUy,  associates,  and  peers  to  the  ^>eech 
aod/oir  hearing  problem. 

"(f)  Evaluation  and  assessment  reSTilU 
ahaU  be  reported  accurately  and  syBtematl- 
cally.  and  in  such  manner  as  to — 

"  ( 1 )  define  the  problem  to  provide  a  basis 
for  formulating  treatment  objectives  and 
procediires: 

"(2)  render  the  report  meaningful  and 
useful  to  its  Intended  recipient  and  user: 

"(3)  where  appropriate,  provide  Informa- 
tion useful  to  other  staff  working  direoay 
with  the  resident; 

"i4)  conform  to  acceptable  professloaaJ 
standards,  provide  for  Intraindlvtdual  and 
Interlndlvldual  comparisons,  and  facilitate 
the  use  of  data  Tor  research  and  profeaslonal 
education;  and 

■i5)  provide  evaluative  and  summary  re- 
ports for  Inclusion  in  the  resident's  unit 
record. 

"(g)  Treatment  objectives,  plans,  and  pro- 
cedures shall — 

•"(1)  be  based  upon  adeqtiate  evaluation 
and  assessment: 

"(2)   be  based  upon  a  clear  rationale: 

"(3)  reflect  consideration  of  the  objective* 
of  the   resident's  total  habllltatlon  pr(5gratn: 

■•(4)  be  stated  in  terms  that  permit  the 
progress  of  the  individual  to  be  assessed; 

"(5)  provide  for  periodic  evaluation  of  th« 
resident's  response  to  treatment  and  of  treat- 
ment effectiveness: 

""(6)  provide  for  revision  of  objectives  and 
procedures  as  Indicated:   and 

"'(7 1  provide  for  assistance  or  consulta- 
tion when  necessary. 

"(h)  Continuing  observations  of  treat- 
ment  progress   shall    be — 

"'  (1 )  recorded  accurately,  summarized 
meaningfully,  and  communicated  effectively; 
and 

"(2)  effectively  utilized  In  evaluating  prog- 
ress. 

■■(1)  There  shall  be  established  procedures 
for  evaluating  and  researching  the  effective- 
ness of  speech  pathology  and  audlology  serv- 
ices. Including — 

■'(1)  utilization  of  adequate  records  con- 
cerning residents'  response  and  progress; 

■'(2)  time  schedules  for  evaluation  that 
are  appropriate  to  the  service  being  evalu- 
ated: 

■'(3)  provision  for  using  evaluation  re- 
sults in  program  planning  and  development; 

"(4)  encouragement  of  speech  pathology 
and  audlology  staff  to  participate  In  research 
activities;    and 

■■(5)  provision  for  dissemination  of  re- 
search results  In  professional  Journals. 

■■  I J )  There  shall  be  available  sufficient,  ap- 
propriately qualified  staff,  and  necessary 
supporting  personnel,  to  carry  out  the  vari- 
ous speech  pathology  and  audlology  services, 
in  accordance  with  stated  goals  and  objec- 
tives— 

"'(1)  A  speech  pathologist  or  audlologlBt. 
who  Is  qualified  as  specified  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  and  who,  In  addition, 
has  had  at  least  three  years  of  professional 
experience,  shall  be  designated  as  being  re- 
sponsible for  maintaining  standards  of  pro- 
fessional and  ethical  practice  In  the  render- 
ing of  speech  pathology  and  audlology  serv- 
ices In  the  facility. 

"(2)  Staff  who  assume  Independent  re- 
sponsibilities for  clinical  services  shall  pos- 
sess the  educational  and  experiential  quali- 
fications required  for  a  Certificate  of  Clinical 
Competence  Issued  by  the  American  Si)eech 
and  Hearing  Association  (ASHA)  In  the  area 
I  speech  pathology  or  audlology)  In  which 
they  provide  services. 
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"(3)  Staff  not  qualified  for  ASHA  certi- 
fication shall  be  provided  adequate,  direct, 
active,  and  continuing  supervision  by  staff 
qualified  for  certification  In  the  area  in 
which  supervision  la  rendered. 

■(A)  supervising  staff  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  services  rendered  by  uncertified  staff 
under  their  supervision. 

(Bi  Adequate,  direct,  and  continuing 
supervision  shall  be  provided  nonprofes- 
sionals, volunteers,  or  other  supportive  per- 
sonnel utilized  in  providing  clinical  services. 

(4)  Students  In  training  and  staff  ful- 
ailing  experience  requirements  for  ASHA 
certification  shaU  receive  direct  supervision, 
m  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
American  Boards  of  Examiners  in  Speech 
pathology  and  Audlology. 

i5)  All  speech  pathology  and  audlology 
stall  shall  be  famUlar  with,  and  adhere  to. 
the  code  of  ethics  published  by  the  American 
Speech  and  Hearing  Association. 

Ik)  Appropriate  to  the  nature  and  size 
of  the  facility  and  to  the  speech  pathology 
and  audlology  service,  there  shaU  be  a  staff 
development  program  that  Is  designed  to 
maintain  and  Improve  the  skills  of  speech 
pathology  and  audlology  staff,  through  meth- 
ods such  tts — 

,  1 1  regular  staff  meetings; 

(2)  an  organized  inservice  training  pro- 
gram in  speech  pathology  and  audlology; 

■  (3)  visits  to  and  from  the  staff  of  other 
facilities  and  programs; 

(4)     participation     in     Interdisciplinary 

meetings; 

1 5)  provision  for  financial  assistance  and 
time  for  attendance  at  professional  confer- 
ences: 

•  (6)  provisions  for  encouraging  continuing 
education.  Including  educational  leave,  fi- 
nancial assistance,  and  accommodation  of 
work  schedules; 

"(7)  workshops  and  seminars; 
(8)  consultations  with  specialists;  and 

"(9)  access  to  adequate  library  resources, 
which  Include  current  and  relevant  books 
and  Journals  in  speech  pathology  and  audl- 
ology. mental  retardation,  and  related  pro- 
fessions and  fields. 

"(1)  Space,  facilities,  equipment,  and  sup- 
plies shall  be  adequate  for  providing  efficient 
and  effective  speech  pathology  and  audlology 
services,  in  accordance  with  stated  objectives, 
including — 

■■(1)  adequate  and  convenient  evaluation, 
treatment,  counseling,  and  waiting  rooms; 

"'(2)  specially  constructed  and  sound- 
treated  suites  for  audloioglcal  sen'lces,  meet- 
ing U.S.A.S.I.  standards; 

•  (3)  design  and  location  such  as  to  be 
easily  accessible  to  all  residents,  regardless 
of  disability; 

(4)  specialized  equipment  needed  by  the 
speech  pathologist; 

"(5)  specialized  equipment  needed  by  the 
audiologist.  Including  an  audiometer,  with 
provisions  for  sound  field  audiometry,  and 
equipment  capable  of  performing  at  least 
the  following  procedures:  hearing  screen- 
ing, pure-tone  air  and  bone  conduction  with 
contralateral  masking,  speech  audlonoetry, 
site-of-lesion  battery,  nonorganic  hearing 
loss  battery,  and  hearing  aid  evaluation; 

"(6)  provisions  for  adequate  maintenance 
of  all  areas,  facilities,  and  equipment.  In- 
cluding— 

"(A)  electroacoustlc  calibration  of  audi- 
ometers at  regular,  at  least  quarterly,  Inter 
vals; 

"(B)  calibration  logs  on  all  audiometers: 
and 

'"(7)  appropriate  speech  pathology  and 
audlology  consxiltatlon  shall  be  employed  in 
the  design,  modification,  and  equipage  of  all 
speech  pathology  and  audlology  areas  and 
facilities. 

"Subchapter  XV — Vocational  RehablllUtlon 
Services 

'Sic.  117«.  (a)  The  facility  shaU  provide 
all  its  residents  with  habllltatlon  or  rehabili- 


tation services,  which  indudee  the  estab- 
lishment, malnteiianoe,  and  Implementation 
of  those  programs  that  will  ensure  the  opti- 
mal development  or  restoration  of  each  resi- 
dent, phyilcaUy,  psychologlcaUy,  socially,  and 
vocationally — 

"  (1 )  The  faciUty  shall  have  a  written,  pub- 
lic statement  of  Its  rehabilitation  objectives 
for  its  residents,  consistent  with — 
"(A)  the  needs  of  Its  residents: 
"(B)     currently    accepted     rehabilitation 
principles  and  goals; 

"(O)  the  faculty's  philosophy  and  goals: 
and 

"(D)  the  services  and  resources  the  fa- 
cility offers. 

"(2)  While  the  habllltatlon,  rehabilitation 
concept  and  process  embrace  all  efforts  to 
achieve  the  optlnial  development  of  each 
resident,  specific  habllltatlon,  rehabilitation 
services  shall  focus  on  the  maximum  achieve- 
ment of — 

"(A)  self-help  skills; 

"(B)  social  competence,  Including  com- 
munications skills; 

"(C)  vocational  competence;  and 
"(D)  Independent  living. 
"(b)  The  ultimate  objective  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  shaJl  be  to  assist  every 
resident  to  move  as  far  as  he  can  along  the 
continuum  from  vocational  aftinction  to  re- 
munerative employment  and  entry  into  the 
mainstream  of  society  as  an  Independent 
citizen  and  worker.  Vocational  rehabUltatlon 
services  shall  be  rendered — 

"(1)  directly,  through  personnel  contact 
between  vocationeil  rehabilitation  personnel 
and  residents:  and 

"•(2)  Indirectly,  through  contact  between 
vocational  rehabilitation  personnel  and  other 
persons  working  with  the  residents,  designed 
to  enhance  and  facilitate  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  a  rehabilitative  environ- 
ment. 

"(c)     Vocational     rehabUltatlon    services 
available  to  the  residenU,  in  accordance  with 
their  needs,  shall  Include — 
"  ( 1 )  vocational  evaluAtion; 
"(2)  the  fcMTnulaUon  of  written  vocational 
objectives  for  each  resident; 

"(3)  the  formulation  of  a  written  plan  to 
achieve  the  stated  obJecUvea; 

"(4)  implementation  of  the  vocational 
plan  through — 

"(A)  individual  counseling; 
"(B)  prevocational  programs; 
"(C)  vocational  training; 
"(D)  vocational  placement; 
"(E)    referral   to   appropriate   sources   for 
other  servtceo;  and 
"(P)  follo"wup. 

"(d)  Vocational  evaluation  of  each  resi- 
dent shall — 

"(1)  be  initiated  within  one  month  after 
admission  to  the  facility; 

•"(2)  arise  out  of  a  written  comprehensive 
Interdisciplinary  evaluation  (medical,  psy- 
chological, social,  and  educational)  that  gen- 
erates data  relevant  to  vocational  objectives 
and  goals,  such  as  information  concerning — 
"(A)  aptitudes  and  abUltles; 
"(B)  self-help  and  Independent  living 
skUls; 

"(C)   Interests; 

"(D)   self  and  vocational  perception; 
"(E)  sensorimotor  coordination; 
"(F)  communication  skills; 
"(O)  current  social  adjustment; 
"(H)  educational  history;  and 
"(I)    vocational   and  avocatlonal  history; 
"(3)    be  adequate  for  the  formulation  of 
vocational  goals  and  a  detailed  plan  for  the 
achievement  of  such  goals; 

"(4)  be  adequate  for  the  assessment  of 
current  vocational  statvis  and  for  the  pre- 
diction of  possible  future  status;  and 

" ( 6)  provide  for  periodic,  but  at  least  semi- 
annual, reevaluatlon,  conslstem  with  the 
progress  of  the  reeldent  toward  the  stated 
goals. 


"(e)  The  written  Tooa>tlonal  plan  for  each 
resident  shaU — 

"(1)  be  conalstent  with  Uie  yooatloraal 
evaluation; 

"(2)  specify  the  program  to  be  undertalcen 
to  achieve  his  vocational  objectives; 

"(3)  Indicate  the  order  ld  which  the  pro- 
gram Is  to  be  undertaken; 

"(4)  provide  for  the  implementation  of  the 
evaluation  team's  recommendations;   and 

"(6)  assign  the  responsibUlty  to  carry  out 
th«  plan. 

"(f)  The  resident  shall  be  fully  Involved 
In  his  vocational  evaluation,  sjid  in  the  for- 
mulation of  his  program  plan.  Prevocational 
services  shaU  contribute  to  the  development 
of  work  readiness  In  the  resident,  and  shaU 
provide — 

■■(1)  vocatlonaUy  relevant  academic  In- 
struction; 

"(2)  Instruction  in  the  self-help  and  social 
skills  necessary  for  vocational  success: 

'■(8)  Instruction  and  practice  in  the  so- 
cial skUls  necessary  for  maximally  Independ- 
ent functioning  in  the  community,  such  as 
travel,  HojiriUng  of  money,  and  use  of  com- 
munity resources; 

'•(4)  an  orientation  to  the  world  of  work; 
'■  (6)  development  of  work  attitudes  n«eded 
for  vocational  success; 

•■  ( 6)  rotated  exploration  and  try-out  of  Job 
tasks; 

'■(7)  continuous  evaluation  of  vocational 
potential;  and 

"(8)  any  necessary  supportive  services.  In- 
cluding physical  and  mental  restoration. 

"(g)    Vocational    training    programs   shaU 
meet  all  applicable  legal  requirements,  and 
shall  be  provided  through  means  such  as: 
"(1)  work  training  stations; 
"(2)  work  activity  centers; 
"(8)    transitional  sheltered  workshops; 
"'(4)  work-study  programs; 
"(6)  on-the-job  training: 
"  (6)  trade  training,  in  the  classroom  or  on 
the  Job; 
"(7)   v(X3attonal  training  programs  shall — 
"(A)  provide  for  an  evaluation  of  training 
progress  at  least  every  three  months; 

"(B)  m*-*^*  TTiftT''""""'  use  of  Job  training 
reeouroes — 

"(I)  within  the  faculty: 
"(U)  within  the  community; 
"(8)  faculties  conducting  vocational  train- 
ing programs  shall  have  vocational  training 
personnel  assigned,  in  such  numlsers  and  for 
such  times  as  are  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  the  situation,  to  supervise  the  training  In 
each  training  area:  and 

"(9)  written.  detaUed  training  guides  ijid 
currlctUa  shall  be  avaUable  for  aU  vocational 
training  areas. 

"(h)  Job  placement  services  shaU  assist  the 
Individual  to  enter  mto  appropriate  kliuls 
of  employment,  such  as: 

"(1)  oMnpetltlve,  remunerative  employ- 
ment: 

"(2)   trade  training  programs; 
■•(3)    transitional    c*r    extended    sheltered 
workshops; 
""(4(  sheltered enaplorment: 
" "  ( 5 )    homebound  employment : 
""(6)   homemaker:  and 
"(7)   In  conjunction  with  Job   placemenit 
services,    the    individual   shall    be    provided 
aMistance  related   to  off-the-Job  needs,  ac- 
UTltles,  and  reeources,  such  as — 
"(A)    living  arrangements, 
"(B)    social  and  recreation  activities; 
"(0)   medical  servloee; 
"(D)   educational  resources ; 
"(E)   reUgious  activities; 
"(P")   traneporta-tlon; 
"(O)    legal  affairs; 
"(H)    financial  affairs;  and 
"(I)    oounseUng. 

"(1)  Systematic  follow-up  services  shall  be 
provided  that — 

••(1)  continue  to  be  available  to  the  in- 
dividual for  at  least  one  year  foUowlng  place- 
ment; 
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••(2)   Involve  cjon tact  with — 

•'(A)    the  individual: 

"fB)  the  individual's  family  or  famlly- 
sutistltut*;  and 

-iC)  The  individual's  employer,  If  appro- 
priate: 

•■'3 1  generate  data  conoemlng  vocational 
ourcomee  :r>  evaluate  and  Improve  the  effoc- 
tlveneea  of  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. 

•ij)  There  shall  be  a  clearly  designated 
person  or  •.earn  responalble  for  the  imple- 
mentation, evaluation,  and  revision  of  the 
facility's   vocational  rehabilitation  program. 

•■■  1 1  There  shall  be  available  to  each  reel- 
dent  in  a  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
a  counselor  who  Is  responsible  for  seeing  that 
the  resident's  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
ijram  is  effectively  carried  out. 

■i2)  A  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor 
shall— 

lAi  have  a  master's  degree  In  rehablU- 
ta'lon  counseling,  or  a  master's  degree  In 
a  related  area  plus  training  and  skill  in  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  proceae;  or 

I B I  have  a  bachelor's  degree  and  work 
under  the  direct  sujjervlslon  of  a  person 
q'.iallfled  as  in  (  A) . 

"i3>  Vocational  rehabilitation  personnel 
pr  -viding  traliung  to  reeldeota  In  vocational 
areas  shaJl  be — 

•(Ai  vcx^a•.U>nal  Instructors  certified  by 
the  appropriate  state  agency:  or 

•  1  B  I  tradesmen  who  have  attained  at  least 
Journeyman  status. 

■'(k>  Appropriate  to  the  nature  and  size 
of  the  facility,  provisions  shall  be  made  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  staff  development, 
through   such   means  as — 

"(1)    inservlce  training: 

"(3)    short-term  worltshops; 

"(3)   seminars: 

"(4)   attendance  at  conferences:  and 

"(5)    visits  to  other  facilities. 

"(1)  Every  facility  that  has  a  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  shall  seek  to  establish 
working  relationships  with  public  and  pri- 
vate rehabilitation  agencies  in  the  commu- 
nity Each  facility  should  have  working  rela- 
tionships vvith  university  training  programs 
in   rehabilitation.   Including  provision  for — 

■'  ( 1 )   research  opportunities: 

"(2)  practlcum  experiences; 

"(3)   Internships  and 

"  ( 4 )   constil  tatlon . 

"Subchapter  XVI — Volunteer  Services 

"Sec.  1177.  la)  Volunteer  services  shall  be 
provided  m  order  to  enhance  opportunities 
for  the  fullest  realization  of  the  potential  of 
each  resident  by — 

•(1)  increasing  the  amount,  and  improv- 
ii-g  the  quality,  of  services  and  programs: 
and 

"  1 2 1  facilitating  positive  relationships  be- 
tween the  facility  and  the  community  which 
U  serves. 

"  I  b  I  The  facility  shall  have  a  written  state- 
ment of  the  goals  and  objectives  of  its  volun- 
teer services  program  that  are — 

"(1)  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  resi- 
dents; 

"1 2)  consistent  with  the  philosophy  and 
goals  of  the  facility; 

■'(3)  developed  In  collaboration  with  the 
facility's  staff: 

•'t4)   specific  and  measurable;   and 

■■i5)  continuously  assessed  and  periodically 
revised. 

"(c)  V^olunteers  shall  provide  services, 
which  may  be  direct  or  indirect,  that  are 
based  on  resident  needs,  staff  requests,  and 
volunteer  skills,  and  that  enhance  programs, 
develop  social  competence,  and  build  self- 
esteem — 

"(li  vciunteer  services  shall  supplement. 
but  shall  not  be  used  in  lieu  of,  the  services  of 
paid  employees: 

"'2)  volunteer  participation  shall  comply 
with  State  laws,  such  Eis  those  relating  to 
labor  and  insurance; 


"(31  volunteer  participation  shall  be  op>en 
to  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages, 
races,  creeds,  and  national  origins;  and 

"1 4)  volunteer  services  shall  be  available 
to  all  residents,  regardless  of  age,  ability,  or 
handicaps. 

'fdi  Direct  services  provided  to  residents 
by  volunteers,  as  appropriate  to  the  facility's 
program  and  in  cooperation  with  its  staff, 
may  include,   but   are  not  limited  to — 

"  ( 1 )  physlcaJ,  occupational,  and  music 
therapy  assistance; 

"(2)   psychological  testing  aeelstance; 

"i3)  behavior  modification  and  programed 
Instruction  assistance: 

"(4)   teacher  or  classroom  assistance; 

"(6)   religious  Instruction; 

"(6)   recreation  and  leisure  time  activities: 

■•(7)   social  skills  development; 

"(8)    library  services: 

"(9)    nursing  services; 

"(10)  transportation  and  escort  assist- 
ance; 

"(11)   visits,  vacations,  and  tripe: 

"(12)    Job  and  home  finding;  and 

"(13)    citizen  advocacy. 

"(e)  Indirect  services  provided  by  volun- 
teers, as  appropriate  to  the  facility's  program 
and  In  cooperation  with  Its  staff,  may  In- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to — 

"(1)   conducting  tours: 

"(2t   clerical  and  laboratory  assistance; 

"(3)   gift  shop  and  canteen  operation; 

"(4)  public  relations  and  community  edu- 
cation; and 

"(6)   contributions. 

"(f)  Volunteer  services  staff  should  pro- 
%-lde  the  following  services — 

"  (1 )   to  the  facility's  staff — 

"(A)  orientation  In  the  need  for.  and 
philosophy  of,  volunteer  services; 

"(Bi  Identification  of  how  and  where 
volunteers  can  be  utilized:  and 

"(Ct  assistance  In  developing  training  for 
volunteers: 

"(2)   to  the  volunteers — 

"(A)   orientation,  training,  and  placement: 

"(B)  opportunities  to  participate  in  plan- 
ning and  evaluating  their  experiences:  and 

"(C)  appropriate  recognition  of  their  serv- 
ices and  contributions. 

"(g)  Volunteer  services  staff  functions 
shall  Include — 

"in  development  and  lmplementatlo;i  of 
a  plan  for  recruitment,  selection,  deploy- 
ment, orientation,  traming.  supervision, 
evaluation,  recognition,  advancement,  and 
separation  of  volunteers: 

"(2)  development.  In  collaboration  with 
appropriate  staff,  of  job  descriptions  for  vol- 
imteers: 

"(3)  maintenance  of  complete  and  accu- 
rate records,  including,  not  neceeaarlly  lim- 
ited to — 

"(A)   hours  of  volunteer  service  rendered: 

"(B)  individuals  and  organizations  pro- 
viding services; 

"(C)   materials  and  moneys  received;  and 

"(D)  operational  budget. 

"(h)  The  staff  members  responsible  for 
facility  ppograms  utilizing  volunteers  shall 
be  responsible  for  providing  such  volunteers 
with  on-the-job  training.  supen.'lslon,  and 
consultation. 

"U)  The  cooperation  and  involvement  of 
staff  and  community,  which  is  essential  to 
a  successful  volunteer  services  program, 
should  be  achieved  by  means  such  as — 

"(1)  a  standing  staff  committee  on  volun- 
teer services,  to  foster  communications  and 
cooperation,  to  evaluate  and  coordinate  ex- 
isting programs,  and  to  stimulate  new  pro- 
grams; 

■'(2)  a  volunteer  services  advisory  commit- 
tee, composed  of  representatives  of  appro- 
priate oommunlty  organizations; 

"(3)  encouragement  ot,  and  Involvement 
with,  parents  groups; 

"(4)  collaboration  with  appropriate  agen- 
cies and  oommunlty  groups;  and 


"(6)  recruiting  volunteers  representatlv* 
of  the  community  served  by  the  facility,  la 
respect  of  age,  sex,  socioeconomic,  reUijiom, 
racial,  and  ethnic  groups. 

"  (J )  There  shall  be  available  sufficient,  up. 
proprlatelv  qualified  staff,  and  necessary  sup. 
porting  personnel,  to  carry  out  the  volunteer 
services  program,  In  accordance  with  stated 
goals  and  objectives. 

"  ( 1 )  A  facility  staff  member  shall  be  desi|. 
nated  to  be  responsible  and  accountable  for 
volunteer  services — 

"(A)  where  the  size  of  the  facility  and 
scope  of  the  program  warrant,  the  person 
responsible  for  volunteer  services  shall  de- 
vote full  time  to  this  area; 

"(B)  volunteer  services  shall  be  organized 
within  the  administrative  structure  of  the 
facility  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  available  to, 
and  maximally  utilized  by,  all  relevant  serv- 
ices and  programs;  therefore,  the  staff  mem- 
ber responsible  for  volunteer  services  should 
report  to  an  Individual  with  facUlty-wlde 
administrative  responsibility;  and 

"(C)  the  staff  member  responsible  for  vol- 
unteer  services  shoiild  have  the  same  rela- 
tionship to  volunteers  as  a  personnel  officer 
has  to  paid  employees. 

"(2)  The  staff  member  resf>onslble  for  vol- 
unteer services  shall  have — 

"(A)  the  necessary  Interpersonal,  consulta- 
tive, leadership,  and  organizational  and  ad- 
ministrative skills  and  abilities; 

■■(B)  demonstrated  ability  to  Identify,  mo- 
bilize, and  deploy  volunteer  resources  to 
meet  the  needs  of  residents; 

"(C)  knowledge  of  community  organiza- 
tion; 

"(D)  knowledge  of  current  practices  and 
concepts   in    mental   retardation:    and 

"(E)  training  and  or  experience  in  crga- 
nlzlng  and  administering  volunteer  services, 
as  appropriate  to  the  nature  and  size  of  the 
facility,  and  preferably — 

"(I)  a  baccalaureate  degree  In  a  behavioral 
science;  and 

"(11)  three  years  of  experience  In  volun- 
teer services  or  related  area. 

"(k)  Appropriate  to  the  size  of  the  facil- 
ity, there  should  be  a  staff  development  pro- 
gram designed  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
skills  of  voliinteer  services  staff,  through 
means  such  as — 

"(1)  seminars,  workshops,  and  confer- 
ences; 

"(2)    college  and  university  courses; 

"(3)  participation  In  professional  orga- 
nizations; 

"(4)  participation  in  Interdisciplinary 
groups: 

"(5)   visits  to  other  facilities;  and 

"(6)  access  to  relevant  professional  litera- 
ture. 

"(1)  There  shall  be  adequate  and  accessible 
space,  facilities,  equipment,  and  supplies  for 
providing  efficient  and  effective  volunteer 
services.  If  a  canteen  Is  operated  by  the  fa- 
cility, it  shaU — 

"(1)  be  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
residents; 

"(2)  be  open  to  residents,  staff,  families, 
and  visitors,  without  segregation  by  space 
or  hours  of  use,  so  as  to  facilitate  Interac- 
tion; 

"(3)  provide  oppKjrtunltles  for  residents 
to  purchase  Items  for  their  personal  needs; 

"(4)  provide  oppwrtunltles  for  the  train- 
ing of  residents;  and 

"(5)  be  operated  so  that  any  profits  de- 
rived are  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  resi- 
dents, 

"Chapter  4, — RECORDS 

"Subchapter  I — Maintenance  of  Residents' 
Records 

"Sec.  1178.  (a)  A  record  shall  be  main- 
tained for  each  resident  that  Is  adequate 
for — 

"(1)  planning  and  continuous  evaluating 
of  the  resident's  habllltatlon  program: 

"(2)  providing  a  means  of  communication 
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among    all     persons     contributing     to     the 
resident  s  habllltatlon  program; 

•■(31  furnishing  documentary  evidence  of 
tbe  resident's  progress  and  of  his  response 
to  his  habllltatlon  program; 

"(41  serving  as  a  basis  for  review,  study, 
and  evaluation  of  the  overaU  programs  pro- 
videa  bv  the  facility  for  Its  residents: 

••i5)  protecting  the  legal  rights  of  the 
residents,    facility,    and   staff:    and 

■•(6)  providing  data  for  use  in  research 
and  education. 

•lb)  All  Information  pertinent  to  the 
above-'tated  purposes  shall  be  incorporated 
in  the  resident's  record,  in  sufficient  detail  to 
enable  those  persons  Involved  In  the  resi- 
dents program  to  provide  effective,  con- 
tinuing services.  All  entries  In  the  resident's 
record  shall  be — 

"111   legible: 

■■(2i  dated:  and 

••  3i  authenticated  by  the  signature  and 
identification  of  the  individual  making  the 

entrv.  .  _ 

■■I'ci  Symbols  and  abbreviations  may  be 
used  -.1.  record  entrlee  only  If  they  are  In 
a  list  approved  by  the  facility's  chief  execu- 
tive officer  and  a  legend  is  provided  to  ex- 
plain them.  Diagnoses  should  be  recorded  in 
full  and  without  the  use  of  symbols  or 
abbreviations. 

"Subchapter  II — Contant  of  Records 

"Sec.  1179.  ia»  The  following  information 
should  be  obtained  and  entered  In  the  res- 
idents record  at  the  time  of  admission  to 
the  faculty; 

■■ili  name,  date  of  admission,  date  of 
birth,  place  of  birth,  citizenship  status. 
marital  status,  and  social  security  number: 

•2  father's  name  and  birthplace, 
mother's  maiden  name  and  birthplace,  and 
parents'  marital  status: 

■•i3)  name  and  address  of  parents,  legal 
guardian,  and/or  next  of  kin; 

"(4)  sex.  race,  height,  ■weight,  color  of  hair, 
color  of  eyes.  Identifying  marks,  and  recent 
photoeraph; 

■■i5)  reason  for  admission  or  referral  prob- 
lem: 

"(6)   type  and  legal  status  of  admission; 

"(7)    legal    competency   status; 

"(8)    language  spoken  or  understood: 

"(9)  sources  of  support,  including  social 
securitv,  veterans'  benefits,  and   Insurance; 

"HOi  provisions  for  clothing  and  other 
personal  needs; 

•■■111  information  relevant  to  religious 
affiliation: 

■•(12)  report(B)  of  the  preadmission  evalu- 

atlon(s);  and 

•■(13)  reports  of  previous  histories  and 
evaluations. 

'■(b)  'Within  the  period  of  one  month  after 
admission  there  shall  be  entered  In  the  resi- 
dent's record— 

"(1)  a  report  of  the  review  and  updating 
of  the  preadmission  evaluation; 

"(2)  a  statement  of  prognosis  that  can  be 
used  for  programing  and  placement; 

■'3)  a  comprehensive  evaluation  and  In- 
dividual program  plan,  designed  by  an  Inter- 
disciplinary team;  and 

"4)  a  diagnosis  based  on  the  American 
Association  on  Mental  Deficiency  (AAMD) 
Manual  on  Terminology  and  Classification  In 
Mental  Retardation  and,  where  necessary, 
the  Diagnostic  and  Statistical  Manual  of 
Mental  Disorders,  second  edition  (DSM-II), 
published  by  the  American  Psychiatric  As- 
sociation. 

"(c)  Records  during  residence  should  In- 
clude— 

" '  1 )  reports  of  accidents,  seizures.  Illnesses, 
and  treatments  thereof,  and  Immxinlzatlons; 

"(2)  record  of  all  periods  of  restraint. 
with  Justification  and  authcwlzatlon  for  each: 

"(3>  rep<«t  of  regular,  at  leaat  annual, 
review  and  evaluation  of  the  program,  devel- 
opmental progress,  and  status  of  each  resi- 
dent; 


"(4)  observations  of  the  resident's  responae 
to  his  program,  recorded  with  sufllolent  fre- 
quency to  enable  evaluation  of  its  efficacy; 

"(6)  record  of  significant  behavior  inci- 
dents; 

"(6)   record  of  family  visits  and  contact*; 

'■(7)  record  of  attendance  and  leaves; 

"(8>  correspondence: 

"(9>  periodic  updating  of  the  Information 
recorded  at  the  time  of  admission;  and 

"(10)  appropriate  authortaatlons  and  con- 
sents. 

"(d)  At  the  time  of  discharge  frwn  the 
facility,  a  discharge  summary  shall  be  pre- 
pared that  should — 

"(1)  Include  a  brief  recapitulation  of  find- 
ings, events,  and  progress  during  residence, 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  recommendatlona 
and  arrangements  for  f utxire  programing; 

"(2)  be  cony)leted  and  entered  In  the  resi- 
dent's record  within  seven  days  following 
discharge:  and 

"(3)  with  the  written  consent  of  the  resi- 
dent or  his  guardian,  be  copied  and  sent  to 
the  individual  or  agency  who  will  be  respon- 
sible for  future  programing  of  the  resident. 

"(el   In  the  event  of  death — 

"(11  a  copy  of  the  death  certificate  should 
be  placed  In  the  resident's  record;  and 

"(2)  when  a  necropsy  is  pei-formed.  pro- 
visional anatomic  diagnoses  should  be 
recorded  -within  seventy -two  hours,  where 
feasible,  and  the  complete  protocol  should 
be  made  part  of  the  record  within  three 
months. 
'Subchapter  III — Confidentiality  of  Records 

"Sec.  1180.  (a)  All  Information  contained 
in  a  resident's  records.  Including  informa- 
tion contained  In  an  automated  data  bank, 
shall  be  considered  privileged  and  confiden- 
tial— 

"(1)  the  record  is  the  property  of  the  fa- 
cility, whose  reaponslbUlty  It  Is  to  secure 
the  Information  against  loss,  defacement, 
tampering,  or  tise  by  unauthorized  persons; 

"(2)  the  record  may  be  removed  from  the 
facility's  Jurisdiction  and  safekeeping  only 
In  accordance  with  a  court  order,  subpena,  or 
statute; 

"  (3)  there  shall  be  written  policies  govern- 
ing access  to,  duplication  of,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  Information  from  the  record:  aiid 

"(4)  written  consent  of  the  resident  or 
his  guardian  shall  be  required  for  the  re- 
lease of  Information  to  persons  not  other- 
wise authorized  to  receive  it. 

"Subchapter  IV — Central  Record  Service 

"Sec.  1181.  (a)  The  facility  shall  maintain 
an  organized  central  record  service  for  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  Information 
regarding  residents.  A  centralized  or  decen- 
tralized system  of  record  keeping  may  be 
used,  m  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the 
facility— 

"  ( 1 )  there  shall  be  a  unit  record  that  con- 
tains all  information  pertaining  to  an  Indi- 
vidual resident  for  all  admissions  to  the  fa- 
cility; 

"(2)  where  particular  professional  services 
require  the  maintenance  of  separate  records, 
a  summary  of  the  Information  contained 
therein  shall  be  entered  In  the  unit  record 
at  stated  Intervals; 

"(3)  records  shall  be  readily  accessible  to 
authorized  personnel: 

"(4)  where  a  centralized  system  Is  used, 
appropriate  records  shall  also  be  available  In 
the  resident -living  units;  and 

"(5)  a  periodic  review  of  the  content  of 
the  records  should  be  made  by — 

"(A)  record  personnel,  to  assure  that  they 
are  current  and  complete:  and 

"(B)  a  committee  of  appropriate  staff.  In- 
cluding the  record  librarian,  to  assure  that 
they  meet  the  standards  set  forth  in  section 
1177; 

"(6)  there  shall  be  a  master  alphabetical 
Index  of  all  residents  admitted  to  the  facility; 
and 


"(7)  records  shall  be  retained  for  the  pe- 
riod of  tlnae  specified  by  the  faciUty,  but  at 
least  tor  the  period  of  time  consistent  with 
the  statute  of  limitations  of  the  State  in 
which  the  facility  is  located. 

"Subchapter  V — Statistical  Records 
"Sec.  1182.  (a)  'While  the  type  and  amount 
of  statistical  information  will  depend  upon 
the  facility's  particular  needs  such  informa- 
tion should  include  at  least  the  following 

"(1)  number  of  residents  by  age  groups, 
sex,  race,  and  place  of  residence: 

"(2)  number  of  residents  by  level  of  re- 
tardation, according  to  the  AAMD  classifica- 
tion; 

"(3)  number  of  resident.?  by  level  of  adap- 
tive behavior,  according  to  the  AAMD  clas- 
sification; 

•■(4)  number  of  residents  with  physical 
disabilities; 

•'  ( 5 )  number  of  residents  who  are  ambula- 
tory and  nonambulatory  (mobile  and  non- 
mobUe) ; 

"(6)  number  of  residents  with  sensory  de- 
fects; 

"(7)  number  of  residents  with  oral  and 
other  oommunicatlon  handicaps; 

"(8)  number  of  residents  with  convulsive 
disorders,  grouped  by  level  cf  selz-ure  con- 
trol; 

"(9)   number   of   residents   by    etiological 

dlagno<!es.    according    to    the    AAMD.    and. 

where  necessary,  the  DSM-II  classifications: 

"(10)   movement  of  residents  into,  out  of, 

and  within  the  facility:  and 

"ill)   length  of  stay. 

"(b)  E)ata  shall  be  reported  to  appropriate 
Federal  and  other  agencies  as  requested. 
"Subchapter  VX — Records  Personnel 
"Sec,  1183.  (a)  There  shall  be  available 
sufficient,  appropriately  qualified  staff,  and 
necessan-  supporting  personnel,  to  facilitate 
the  accurate  processing,  checking,  indexing. 
filing,  and  prompt  retrieval  of  records  and 
record  data. 

■■(b>  The  record  system  should  be  super- 
vised, on  a  full-  or  part-time  basis,  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  facility,  by  an  In- 
dividual who — 

"(1)    Is  a  registered  record  librarian:  or 
"|2)   IS  an  accredited  record  techn.cian:  or 
"(3)    has  demonstrated  competence  and  ex- 
perience  In   administering   and    supervising 
the    maintenance    and    use    of    records    and 
reports. 
"ici   Record  personnel  sbotild — 
"(1)   be  Involved  In  educational  program* 
relative  to  their  activities,  including  orien- 
tation, on-the-job  training,  and  regular  in- 
service  education  prograD:ia:  and 

■■'2 1  participate  In  workshops.  Institutes, 
or  corresiK>ndence  education  courses  available 
outside  the  facility. 

"(d)  There  shall  be  adequate  space,  facul- 
ties, equipment,  ar.d  supplies  for  providing 
efficient  and  effective  record  senlces. 

"Chapter  5. — RESEARCH 
"Subchapter  I— Encouragement  of  Research 
"Sec.  1184.  (a)  Recognizing  that  the  un- 
derstanding, prevention,  and  amelioration  of 
mental  retardation  ultimately  depends  upon 
knowledge  gained  through  research,  the  ad- 
ministration and  staff  of  the  facility  (and, 
m  the  case  of  public  facilities,  the  appro- 
priate governmental  agency  (  shall  encourage 
research  activity. 

"  ( 1 )  opportunities  and  resources  should  be 
made  available  to  members  of  the  staff  who 
are  equipped  by  interest  and  training  to 
conduct  applied  and.  or  basic  research.  Re- 
search resources  and  or  necessary  research 
assistance  shoiUd  be  made  available  to  all 
staff  members  who  have  identified  research- 
ahle  problems  related  to  the  programs  for 
which  they  are  responsible; 

"(2)  research  by  qualified  investigator* 
who  are  not  staff  members  of  the  facility 
shall  be  encouraged  There  shall  be  a  written 
policy  concerning  the  conduct  of  research  In 
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th«  facility  by  InvcBtlgatore  who  are  not  8t*C 
members.  Outside  reaearchera  shall  fulfill  the 
same  obligations  relative  to  staff  Information 
and  feedback  as  do  facility  staff  memb«v. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  assign- 
ment of  a  facility  staff  member  to  each  re- 
search project  conducted  by  outside  inves- 
tigators: and 

•■(3)  where  feasible,  there  shall  be  on- 
going, cooperative  programs  of  research  and 
research  training  with  colleges,  universities, 
and  research  agencies. 

ibi  The  administration  of  the  facility 
shall  make  provision  for  the  design  and  con- 
duct, or  the  supervision,  of  research  that  will 
objectively  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
gram components  and  contribute  to  in- 
formed decisionmaking  In  the  facility. 
"Subchapter  n — B«vlew  of  Research 
Proposals 

"Sec,  1185.  (a)  An  interdisciplinary  re- 
search committee  shall  review  all  proposed 
studies  to  insvu-e — 

"(1)    adequacy  of  research  de«'.sjn;  and 

'•(3)  Implementation  of  ethical  standards 
in  the  design. 

"(b)  Facility  staff  members  shall  be  con- 
sulted regarding  the  planning  of  reaearch  and 
the  utilization  of  research  findings  In  their 
areas  of  competence  and   ir.terest. 

"Subchapter    IH — Conduct    of   Research 

"3»c.  1186  ia>  The  facility  shall  follow. 
and  comply  with,  the  appended  Statement 
on  the  Use  of  Human  Subjects  for  Research 
of  the  American  Association  on  Mental  De- 
ficiency, and  with  the  statement  of  assursuice 
on  research  involving  human  subjects  re- 
quired by  the  United  States  Departmeiit  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  tor  projects 
stipported  by  that  Agency 

•'(b)  Investigators  and  others  directly  in- 
volved In  the  research  shall — 

"(1)  adhere  to  the  ethical  standards  of 
their  professions  concerning  the  conduct  of 
research:  and 

"1 2)  have  access  to  the  record  of  informed 
consent. 
"Subchapter  IV — Reporting  Research  Results 

■'Sec.  1187  lai  The  principal  Investigator 
of  each  research  project  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  communicating  to  the  staff  of  the 
facility  the  purpose,  nattire.  outcome,  and 
possible  practical  or  theoretical  Implications 
of  the  research  Copies  of  the  reports  i*suU- 
ln.g  from  research  projects  shall  be  main- 
tained In  'he  facility 

"(b)  Where  research  findings  are  made 
public,  care  shall  be  taken  to  assure  the 
anonymity  of  individual  residents  and  par- 
ents. 

"(cl  Clearlv  defined  mechanisms  shall  ex- 
l.st  for  m'o.'mirig  -statT  members  of  new  re- 
search findings  that  have  applicability  to 
the  programs  and  administration  of  the 
facility.  There  shall  be  evidence  that  ctir- 
rently  applicable  research  results  are  being 
Implemented  la  the  facility's  programs. 

•Chapter    6.— SAFETY   AND   SANITATION 
"Subchapter  I — Safety 

"Set  !'88  a)  The  recmtrements  of  the 
Secretary  shall  he  met.  with  specific  refer- 
ence to  the  following — 

"tl>  provision  of  adequate  and  alternate 
exits  and  exit  doors: 

"(2)  provision  of  exit  ramps,  with  nonskld 
surface  and  slope  not  exceeding  one  toot  in 
twelve:  and 

'(3)  provision  In  handrails  on  stairways. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  records  that  document 
strict  compliance  with  the  regtilatlons  of  the 
state  or  local  fire  safetv  authority  that  has 
primary  Jurisdiction  over  the  facility — 

"(11  aisles  and  exits  shall  be  free  from  all 
encumbrances  ar.d  floors  shall  be  unclut- 
tered; 

"(2)  flammable  materials  shall  be  properly 
stored  and  safeguarded: 


"(3>  attics  and  basements  shall  be  kept 
orderly  and  free  of  rubbish:  and 

"(4^  there  shall  be  records  of  periodic  fire 
safety  inspections  and  reports. 

'  ci  There  shall  be  a  written  staff  organi- 
zation plan  and  detailed,  written  procedures, 
Ahich  are  clearly  communicated  to,  and 
periodlcallv  reviewed  with,  staff,  for  meeting 
all  potential  emergencies  and  disasters  per- 
tinent to  the  area,  such  as  fire,  severe 
weather,  and  missing  persons. 

"(li  The  plans  and  procedures  should 
Include — 

'  ( A )  plans  for  the  assignment  of  personnel 
to  specific  tasks  and  responsibilities; 

"<B)  instructions  relating  to  the  use  of 
alarm  systems  and  signals; 

"(C)  information  concerning  methods  of 
fire  containment: 

"(D)  systems  for  notification  of  appro- 
priate persons; 

(El  information  concerning  the  location 
of  firefightLng  equipment;   and 

(P)  specification  of  evacuation  routes  and 
procedures. 

"(2)  the  plans  and  procedures  shall  be 
posted  at  suitable  locations  through  the 
facility 

"id)  Evacuation  drills  shall  be  held  at  least 
quarterly,  for  each  shift  of  facility  personnel 
and  under   varied  conditions,  in  order  to — 

"( 1  I  insure  that  all  personnel  on  all  shifts 
are  trained  to  perform  assigned  tasks; 

'  ( 2  i  insure  that  all  personnel  on  8kll  shifts 
are  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  flreflghtlng 
equipment  In  the  facility; 

(3)  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  disaster 
plans  and  procedures; 

"(4)  evacuation  drills  shall  Include  actual 
evacuation  of  residents  to  safe  Eireas  during 
at  least  one  drill  each  year,  on  each  shift. 
There  shall  be  special  provisions  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  physically  handicapped, 
such  as  flre  chutes  Eind  mattress  lcx)ps  with 
poles;   and 

'(5)  there  shall  be  a  written,  filed  report 
and  evaluation  of  each  evacuation  drill. 

"(el  An  active  safety  program  shall  be 
maintained  by  a  multldlsclpUnary  safety 
committee  that  Investigates  all  accidents  and 
makes  recommendations  for  prevention. 
Records  of  the  activities  of  the  safety  cora- 
mlttee  shall  be  kept.  There  shall  be  adequate 
safety  shields  on  the  moving  parts  of  all 
dumb  waiters,  elevators,  and  other  machin- 
ery, as  provided  for  In  applicable  standards 
and  codes. 

"(f)  All  buildings  and  outdoor  recreation 
facilities  constructed  after  1971  shall  be  ac- 
cessible to,  and  usable  by,  the  nonambulatoiry 
and  shall  meet  standards  of  the  Secretary 
for  making  buildings  accessible  to,  and  usable 
by.  the  physically  handicapp>ed — 

■'  ( 1 )  all  existing  buildings  and  outdoor 
recreation  facilities  shall  be  modified  so  as 
to  conform  to  the  above  standards  by 
December  31,  1976;   and 

"(2)   existing  facilities  shall  provide — 

"(Ai  entrance  ramjjs  wide  enough  for 
wheelchairs,  not  exceeding  a  rise  of  one  foot 
In  twelve,  with  nonsllp  STirfaces,  and  with 
rails  on  both  sides; 

■(B)  doorways  and  corridors  wide  enough 
for  wheelchairs;  and 

"(C)  grab  bars  In  toilet  and  bathing 
facilities. 

"(g)  Paint  used  In  the  facility  shall  be 
lead  free  Old  paint  or  plaster  containing  lead 
shall  have  bene  removed,  or  covered  In  such 
manner  that  It  Is  not  accessible  to  residents. 

"(h)  .Appropriate  provisions  shall  be  made 
for  emergency  auxiliary  heat  by  means  of 
alternate  sources  of  electric  power,  alternate 
fuels,  and,  or  standby  equipment. 

"Subchapter  n — Sanitation 

"Sec.  1189.  (a)  There  shall  be  records  that 
document  strict  compliance  with  the  sanita- 
tion, health,  and  enilronmental  safety  codes 
of  the  State  or  local  authorities  having  pri- 


mary jurisdiction  over  the  facility.  Wrlttu 
reports  i.f  inspectloiu  by  State  or  local  hMlth 
authorities,  and  records  of  action  taken  on 
their  recommendations,  shall  be  kept  on  flu 
at  the  facility. 

•(b)  Tlie  holding,  transferring,  and  dis- 
posal of  waste  and  garbage  shall  be  done  in  a 
anner  that  will  not  create  a  nuisance.;  nor 
permit  the  transmission  of  disease,  nor  cre«t« 
a  'oreedhig  place  for  Insects  or  rodents — 

"(1)  waste  that  Is  not  disposed  of  by  me- 
chanical  means  shall   be — 

"(A)  kept  In  leakproof,  nonabsorbent  con- 
tainers "With  doae-fittlng  covers;  and 

••(B)  disposed  of  daily. 

••(2)  containers  shall  be  thoroughly  clean- 
ed Inside  and  out.  each  time  they  are  emp- 
tied; and 

"(3)  Impervious  plastic  llneirs  should  be 
used. 

"(C)  Handwashing  facilities  shall  be  abaU- 
able  in.  or  immediately  adjacent  to — 

•'  ( 1 )  bathrooms; 

"(2)  toilet  rooms; 

"(3)  sleeping  areas;  and 

"(4)  kitchens. 

"(d)  There  shall  be  adequate  Insect  screens 
on  all  windows  and  doors,  where  needed  and 
adequate  janitorial  equipment  and  storage 
apace  In  each  unit  of  the  facility. 

"Chapter    7. — ADMINISTRATIVE    SUPPORT 
SBR'VaCES 

•Subchapter    I — Punctlona,    Personnel,    and 
Facilities 

•Sec.  1190.  (a)  Adequate,  modern  admin- 
istrative support  shall  be  provided  to  effi- 
ciently meet  the  needs  of,  and  contribute 
to,  program  services  for  residents,  and  to  fa- 
cilitate attainment  of  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  the  facility.  Such  support  shall  make 
available  a  variety  of  resources,  which  poay 
Include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to,  the  fol- 
lowing kin.'ls  of  services;  clerical,  communl- 
catlon,  dietary,  financial,  housekeeping, 
laundry,  personnel,  physical  plant,  records, 
safety  and  security,  and  supply  and  pur- 
chasing. 

"(b)  Administrative  support  functions 
should  be  directed  by  a  qualified  adnums- 
trator.  trained  and  experienced  to  provide 
skilled  and  efficient  coordination  of  these 
services,  to  adequately  meet  the  f  acllity  s 
program  objectives.  In  larger  facilities,  pro- 
vision may  be  made  for  both  executive  di- 
rection, via  a  chief  executive  officer  i  super- 
intendent, director,  and  so  forth),  and 
administration  of  support  services  (via  a 
business  manager,  and  so  forth).  In  smaller 
facilities,  a  single  person  may  provide  both 
program  direction  and  administration  of  sup- 
port services — 

•■(1)  the  administrator  of  support  serv- 
ices should — 

••(A)  have  at  least  a  baccalaureate  degree 
and  three  years  of  experience  in  a  responsible 
and  relevant  administrative  position:  or 

"(B)  have  completed  formal  graduate  edu- 
cation In  health  administration  or  its  equiva- 
lent. 

"(2)  ail  administrative  support  personnel 
shall  have  sufficient  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  nature  and  behavior  ol  the 
mentally  retarded  resident,  to  assure  that 
each  employee's  work  and  his  relations  to 
the  residents  contribute  positively  to  iheir 
welfare. 

•*(c)  There  shall  be  adequate  office  space, 
facilities,  equipment,  and  supplies  for  the 
efficient  condiict  of  all  administrative  sup- 
port functions. 

•Subchapter  II — Fiscal  -Affairs 

•'Sec.  1191.  (a)  Funds  shall  be  budgeted 
and  spent  In  accordance  with  the  principles 
and  procedures  of  program  budgeting. 

"(1)  the  budget  requests  submitted  by 
the  facility  shall— 

"(A)      adequately     reflect     the     program 
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needs  of  the  residents,  as  developed  by  pro- 
gram staff;  and 

"(B)  be  adequately  documented  and  Inter- 
preted. 

'•(2)  budget  preparation  shall  be  the  prod- 
uct of  team  management: 

"(3)  budget  preparation  and  implemen- 
tation shall  include  active  participation  of 
professional  team  members; 

"(4)  budget  development  shall  include  in- 
corporation of  effectiveness  meaures;  and 

"(6)  there  shall  be  sufficient  latitude  to 
permit  rebudgetlng  of  funds  In  response  to 
changing  program  needs,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  Emd  procedures  of  pro- 
gram budgeting. 

"(b)  Individuals  acting  on  the  facility's 
budget  requests  (board  members,  State 
budget  officials,  members  of  apprc^rlatlons 
committees,  and  so  forth)  should  have  flrst- 
liand  knowledge  of  Its  operation  and  needs, 
obtained  by  regular  visitation  and  observa- 
tion of  its  programs. 

"(c)  Budget  performance  reports  shall  be 
prepared  at  appropriate  Intervals  and  sub- 
mitted to  those  individuals  participating  In 
budgeting  and  mana^ment  responsibilities. 

•■(d)  Funds  for  community  (that  Is,  non- 
residential) programs  and  services  shall  not 
be  Included  In  computing  the  per  capita 
ithat  is.  per  resident)  cost  of  operation.  The 
per  capita  expenditure  for  residential  serv- 
ices, divided  by  the  cost  of  living  index  for 
the  State  or  area,  should  compare  favorably 
with  the  same  ratio  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  that  Is.  come  within  90  per  centvmi  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  or,  preferably,  exceed 
100  per  centum.  Maintenance  expenditures 
should  be  at  least  the  same  as  would  be  re- 
quired by  age  peers  In  the  commxinlty. 

•fe)  There  shall  be  a  formal  system  of  In- 
ternal control  in  handling  the  fiscal  affairs 
of  the  facility.  The  facility  shall  have  an 
adequate  Tesponslblllty'  accounting  system. 

•'(f)  A  full  audit  of  the  facility's  fiscal  ac- 
tivities shall  be  performed  regularly,  prefer- 
ably annually,  by  a  qualified  accountant  in- 
dependent of  the  facility. 

■fg)  Fiscal  reports  shall  be  prepared  and 
communicated  to  the  facility's  public  at 
least  annually. 

"(h)  Faculties  charging  for  services  shsJl 
have  a  written  schedule  of  rates  and  charge 
policies,  which  shall  be  available  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

"(1)  Where  the  size  of  the  facility's  opera- 
tion warrants  a  fiscal  officer,  he  shall  have 
appropriate  training  and  experience  in  ac- 
eoimtlng  and  auditing.  Sufficient  account- 
ants, account  clerks,  and  clerk-typists  shall 
be  provided  to  assure  maxlmvim  support  to 
the  efforts  of  personnel  directly  Involved  in 
services  to  resident. 

'Subchapter  HI — Ptirchase,  Supply,  and 
Property  Control 

•Skc.  1192.  (a)  There  shall  be  written  pur- 
nhastng  policies  regarding  authority  and  ap- 
provals for  supplies,  services,  and  equipment. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  adequate  documenta- 
tion of  the  purchasing  process.  Including, 
where  appropriate,  requisitions,  bids  from  a 
muaber  of  suppliers,  purchase  orders,  and  re- 
ceiving reports. 

"(c)  The  inventory  control  system  and 
stockroom  operation  siiall  be  adequate  for — 

"(1)  receiving  supplies; 

"(2)  issuing  supplies  as  needed  In  pro- 
gnms; 

'•(3)  maintaining  necessary  stock  level; 

"'4 1  establishing  responsibility  for  stocks; 
and 

"(5)  there  shall  be  appropriate  .'Storage  fa- 
culties for  all  supplies  and  surplus  equip- 
ment. 

"(d)  Where  the  size  of  the  faculty's  op- 
eration warrants,  the  person  responsible  for 
directing  purchase,  supply,  and  property  con- 
trol should  have  had  several  years  of  progres- 
sively more  resi>onslble  experience  in  these 
aelds,  and/or  related  training.  There  ahaU 
t*  sufficient  trained  and  experienced  person- 


nel  to  accomplish  the  necessary  purchase, 
supply,  and  fjpoperty  control  functions. 
•'Subchapter  I'V' — Communications 

"Sxc.  1198.  (a)  There  shall  l3e  adequate 
communication  service.  Including  adequate 
telephone  service,  whenever  residents  axe  in 
the  faculty. 

"(b)  The  communication  system  shall  as- 
sure— 

"(1)  prompt  contact  of  on-duty  person- 
nel; and 

"(2)    prompt    notification    of    responsible 
personnel  in  the  event  of  emergency. 
"Subchapter  V — Engineering  and 
Maintenance 

"Sec.  1194.  (a)  The  faculty  shail  have  an 
appropriate  and  written  preventive  mainte- 
nance program. 

"(b)  Where  the  size  of  the  facility  war- 
rants, engineering  and  maintenance  shall  be 
directed  by  an  engineer  who — 

"(1)  has  had  at  least  three  years  of  pro- 
gressively more  responsible  experience  In  in- 
stitutional engineering  and  maintenance; 

•'(2)  Is  licensed  or  certificated,  as  appro- 
priate to  the  nature  of  the  faculty;  and 

"(3)  there  shall  be  sufficient  trained  and 
experienced  personnel  to  accomplish  the  re- 
quired engineering  and  maintenance  func- 
tions. 

•'Subchapter   VI — Housekeeping  Services 

"Sec.  1195.  Appropriate  to  the  size  and  na- 
ture of  the  faculty,  the  person  responsible  for 
directing  housekeeping  services  should  have 
had— 

(1)  several  yecws  of  progressively  more  re- 
sponsible experience  in  this  field,  and/or  re- 
lated training; 

(2)  formal  training  In  short  courses  or  vo- 
cational schools;  and 

(3)  experience  and  training  In  supervision 
and  management. 

"Subchapter  \^I — Laundry  Services 
•Sec.   1196.    (a)    Laundry  services  shail  be 
managed  so  that — 

( 1 )  daily  clothing  and  linen  needs  are  met 
without  delay;  and 

(2)  there  is  minimum  loss  and  damage  to 
clothing. 

••(b)  Appropriate  to  the  size  and  nature  of 
the  facility,  the  person  responsible  for  direct- 
ing laundry  services  should  have  had  several 
years  of  progressively  more  responsible  ex- 
perience In  this  field,  and,  or  related  training. 
The  person  responsible  for  directing  laundry 
service  shall  have  the  ability  to  supervise 
residents  who  work  In  the  laundry. 

"Chapter  8.— DEFINmONS 

•  Sec.  1197.  As  used  In  this  part  the  term — 

•'(1)  '.Advocacy'  means  that  which  Is  done 
by  an  advocate. 

"(2)  "Advocate'  means  an  individual, 
whether  a  professional  emploj'ed  by  a  private 
or  public  agency,  or  a  volunteer  ( a  citizen 
advocate ) ,  who  acts  on  behalf  of  a  resident 
to  secure  both  the  services  that  the  resident 
requires  and  the  exercise  of  his  full  human 
and  legal  rights. 

•■(3)  •.Ambulatory'  means  able  to  walk  In- 
dependently, without  assistance. 

■  ( 4 )  Chief  executive  officer'  means  the  In- 
dividual appointed  by  the  governing  body  of 
a  facility  to  act  In  Its  behalf  In  the  overall 
management  of  the  facility.  Job  titles  may 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  superin- 
tendent, director,  and  administrator. 

•'1 5)  Developmental  disabilities'  means 
disablUtles  that  originate  In  childhood,  are 
expected  to  continue  Indefinitely,  constitute 
a  substantial  handicap  to  the  affected  Indi- 
vidual, and  are  attributable  to  mental  re- 
tardation, cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  or  other 
neurological  conditions  closely  I'elated  to,  or 
requiring  treatment  similar  to  that  required 
by.  mental  retardation. 

"(6)  Direct-care  staff'  means  Individuals 
who  conduct  the  resldent-Uving  program; 
resident-living  staff. 


"(7)  'Faculty'  means  a  residential  facility 
for  the  mentally  retarded. 

"(8)  'aenerte  services'  means  serrtoee  of- 
fered cr  available  to  the  general  public,  as 
distinguished  from  sf)eclallzed  serrtoes  In- 
tended only  for  the  mentally  retarded 

"(9»  'Governing  board'  means  a  group  ol 
individuals  that  conKtltutes  the  governing 
txxly  of  a  facility;  one  form  of  a  governing 
ix)dy.  A  governing  board  may  be  caUed  a 
board  of  trtisteee,  board  of  directors  or  board 
of  governors, 

"(10)  'Governing  body'  means  the  poUcy- 
making  authority,  whether  an  individual  or 
a  group,  that  exercises  general  direction  over 
the  affairs  of  a  faciUty  and  establishes  poli- 
cies concerning  its  operation  and  the  welfare 
uf  the  Individuals  it  serves 

"(11)  'Guardian'  means  an  individual  who 
has  legal  control  and  managemer.t  of  the 
person,  or  of  the  property  or  estate,  or  of 
both  the  person  and  the  propertv  of  a  resi- 
dent. A  natural  guardian  is  a  parent  law- 
fully in  control  of  the  person  of  his  minor 
child;  natural  guardianship  terrmnates 
when  the  chUd  attains  his  majority  .A  legal 
guardian  Is  one  appointed  by  a  court  .A 
guardian  of  the  person  is  one  appointed  to 
see  that  the  resident  has  proper  care  and 
protective  supervision  in  keeping  wnth  his 
needs.  A  guardian  of  the  property  is  one 
appointed  to  see  that  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  resident  are  handled  in  his  best  inter- 
ests. A  guardian  ad  litem  Is  one  appointed  to 
represent  a  resident  In  a  particular  legal  pro- 
ceeding, without  control  over  either  the 
resident's  person  cr  his  estate  .A  public 
guartlian  Is  a  public  official  empowered  to 
accept  court  appointment  as  a  legal  guard- 
ian. A  testamentary  guardian  is  one  desig- 
nated by  the  last  ■will  and  testament  of  a 
natural  guardian. 

"(12)  'Legal  Incompetence'  means  the  le- 
gal determination  that  a  resident  is  unable 
to  exercise  his  fvill  civil  and  legal  rights,  and 
that  a  g\iardlan  Is  required. 

"(13)  'Living  unit'  means  a  resident-liv- 
ing unit  that  includes  sleeping,  dining,  and 
activity  areas. 

"(14)  'MobUe  nonambulatory'  means  un- 
able to  walk  lndep>endently  or  without  as- 
sistance, but  able  to  move  from  place  to 
place  with  the  use  of  devices  such  as  walk- 
ers, crutches,  wheel  chairs,  wheeled  plat- 
forms, and  so  forth. 

"(16)  'Nonambulatory'  means  unable  to 
walk  Independently,  without  assistance. 

■•(IB)  'Nonmoblle'  means  unable  to  move 
from  place  to  place. 

"07)  "Normalization  principle'  means  the 
principle  of  letting  the  mentally  retarded 
obtain  an  existence  ae  close  to  "he  normal 
as  possible,'  making  available  to  them  'pat- 
terns and  conditions  of  everyday  life  which 
are  as  close  as  possible  to  the  noi'ms  and 
patterns  of  the  mainstream  of  society.* 
SpeciflcaUy,  "the  use  of  means  that  are  as 
ciUturally  normative  as  possible  to  elicit  and 
maintain  behavior  that  is  as  culturaUy 
normative  as  possible.' 

■"(18)  "Public  financial  supi>ort  programs' 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to.  f^ervices  for 
crippled  children;  aid  to  the  disabled  old 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance,  and 
otber  benefits  available  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act;  and  benefits  administered  by  the 
"Veterans'  Administration. 

"(19)  'Resident'  imsans  the  general  term 
used  in  the  standards  to  refer  to  an  individ- 
ual who  receives  service  from  a  residential 
facility,  whether  or  not  such  Indlvlduai  is 
actually  in  residence  in  the  faculty  The  term 
thus  Includes  individuals  who  are  being  con- 
sidered for  residence  in  a  faculty,  individuals 
who  "were  formerly  In  residence  in  a  facility, 
and  Individuals  who  are  receiving  services 
other  than  domiclUary  from  a  faculty.  (A 
residential  facUity,  on  the  other  hand,  oiay 
use  the  term  'resident'  to  refer  oiily  to  those 
individuals  actuaUy    in   residence,   and   may 
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thus  dLstlngulsb  between  resident  and  non- 
resident recipients  of  its  services.) 

"i20i  Resident-living'  means  pertaining 
to  residential  or  domiciliary  services  provided 
by  a  facility 

"  i21  I  Residential  facility'  means  a  facility 
that  provides  twenty-four-hour  programing 
services,  Including  residential  or  domiciliary 
services,  directed  to  enhancing  the  health, 
welfare,  and  development  of  individuals  clas- 
sified as  mentally  retarded.  While  the  facility 
must  provide  twenty-four-hour  programing 
for  residents,  in  accordance  with  their  needs, 
it  needs  not  itself  operate  any  programs  or 
services  other  than  residential  or  domiciliary. 

"(32)  Rhythm  of  life"  means  relating  to 
the  normalization  principle,  under  which 
making  available  to  the  meuially  retarded 
'patterns  and  condltloi^  of  everyday  life 
which  are  as  close  as  possible  to  the  norms 
and  patterns  of  the  mainstream  of  society' 
means  providing  a  r.ormal  rhythm  of  the  day 
(in  reopect  to  arising,  getting  dressed,  partic- 
ipating in  play  and  work  activities,  eating 
meals,  retiring,  aitd  so  forth  i ,  normal  rhythm 
of  the  weelc  (differentiation  of  dally  activities 
and  schedules),  and  normal  rhythm  of  the 
year 

"(23 1  Surrogate'  means  an  individual  who 
functions  m  lieu  of  a  resident's  parents  or 
family, 

••  1 24 1  'Time  out"  means  time  out  from  posi- 
tive reinforcement  A  behavior  modification 
procedure  In  which,  contingent  upon  the 
emission  of  undeslred  behavior,  the  resident 
is  removed  from  the  situation  in  which  posi- 
tive reinforcement  Is  available. " 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  P^tblic  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "titles 
I  to  X"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "titles  I, 
n.  and  XII". 

(b>  The  Act  of  July  1.  1944  (58  Stat.  682) 
Is  fturther  amended  by  renumbering  title  XI 
(as  In  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act^  as  title  XII  and  by  renumbering 
sections  1101  through  1114  (as  in  effect  prior 
to  such  date)  and  references  thereto  sections 
1201  through  1214  respectively. 
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bills  or  rights  for  the  mentally  ret.\ri)ed 

section-by-9kctton  an.^ltsis 

The  openinif  section  of  the  bill  states  the 
overall  general  aims  of  the  bUl — to  provide 
for  the  humane  care,  treatment,  hablUtatlon 
and  protection  of  the  mentally  retarded  in 
residential  facilities  through  the  establish- 
ment of  strict  quality  operation  and  control 
standards  and  the  support  of  the  Implemen- 
tation of  such  standards  by  Federal  assist- 
ance; to  establish  State  plans  requiring  a 
survey  of  need  for  assistance  to  facilities  to 
enable  them  to  be  In  compliance  with  such 
standards,  seek  to  minimize  Inappropriate 
admission  to  residential  facilities  and  develop 
strategies  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
regional  and  community  programs  for  the 
mentally  retarded  which  include  the  Integra- 
tion of  such  residential  facilities. 

Sec,  2  of  the  bill  presents  the  findings  of 
the  Congress  concerning  the  mentally  re- 
tarded in  the  TTnlted  States  and  the  care 
that  Is  provided  them  In  residential  facilities. 
These  findings  are  concerned  with  such 
matters  as; 

1 1 1  the  numbers  of  mentally  retarded 
currently  living  In  residential  facilities  for 
the  retarded. 

(2)  the  prime  purpose  of  residential  serv- 
ices. 

(3)  the  basic  obligation  of  residential 
services, 

(4)  the  considerations  on  which  admissions 
to  a  residential  facility  should  be  based. 

(5)  the  Importance  of  legal  guardians  for 
both  adult  and  minor  residents  of  institu- 
tions, 

(8)  the  need  for  residential  facilities  to  be 
humane  and  safe,  to  provide  basic  human 


needs,  and  to  be  located  in  the  commtmlty 
served  and  provide  normal  contacts  within 

the  community  life, 

(7)  the  realization  that  the  first  considera- 
tion in  research  and  planning  for  the  re- 
tarded must  be  the  protection  of  the  human 
dignity,  the  Integrity  and  the  life  of  the 
mentally  retarded,  and 

(8»  the  necessity  for  both  an  upgrading  of 
existing  facilities  for  the  retarded  and  the 
establishment  of  new,  small,  homellXe  units 
integrated  into  community  living  situations. 

Part  (bl  of  Sec.  2  states  that  the  purpose 
of  the  Act  is  to  establish  standards  for  the 
operation  of  residential  facilities,  to  improve 
the  provision  of  services  to  the  retarded  by 
encouraging  and  supporting  the  planning  and 
development  of  strategies  to  implement  these 
standards,  to  minimize  inappropriate  admis- 
sions to  residential  facilities,  and  to  stimu- 
late the  development  of  regional  and  com- 
munity programs  Integrailug  the  facilities 
conforming  to  thee©  standards.  A  fiuther 
piupose  of  the  Act  is  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port planning  and  development  of  strategies 
to  survey  and  analyze  residential  facilities 
and  their  compliance  with  the  standards  es- 
tablished under  the  Act  and  to  stimulate  re- 
gional and  community  programs  and  services 
for  the  retarded  which  Integrate  such  resi- 
dential facilities. 

TITLE   XI   or   THE   PtTBLIC    HEALTH   SERVICE   ACT 

St7PPORT       OF       RESIDENTIAL       FACILITIES      FOR 
THB    MENTALLY    RETARDED 

Sec,  3  of  the  bill  creates  a  new  title  XI 
In  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  entitled  Sup- 
port of  Residential  Pacilltles  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded. 

Part  A — State  Strategy  Planning 

Part  A  of  this  title,  entitled  "State  Strategy 
Planning"     authcoizes     two     programs     of 

grants,  each  totalling  $15  million  a  year  for 
fiscal  year  1973  and  the  next  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 

The  first  program  of  grants,  described  In 
sec.  1101(a).  will  be  used  to  help  the  States 
conduct  comprehensive  surveys  and  analyses 
of  the  cost  of  bringing  existing  residential  fa- 
cilities into  compliance  with  the  standards 
>:>stablished  under  this  Act,  to  review  State 
plans  and  develop  strategies  Including  Im- 
plementation and  monitoring  mechanisms  to 
fulfill  the  overall  stated  purpoeee  of  the  Act. 
such  as  to  minimize  inap>proprlate  placement 
in  residential  facilities  particularly  by  provid- 
ing alternative  programs  of  care,  and  to  coor- 
dinate and  integrate  existing  residential  fa- 
cilities with  existing  and  future  regional  and 
community  mental  retardation  programs  and 
ser^-ices.  The  bill  provides  that  this  be  done 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Covincll  on  Standards  for  Residential  Facil- 
ities for  the  Mentally  Retarded  which  Is  es- 
tablished by  a  later  section  of  the  Act,  section 
1109.  This  first  grant  program  will  also  be 
used  to  study  administrative  relationships, 
including  the  identification  of  legal,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  other  barriers  to  compli- 
ance with  the  standards  established  under 
this  Act.  as  well  as  the  Involvement  of  public 
and  private  sources  in  programs  and  services 
for  the  mentally  retarded,  with  recommenda- 
tions for  Improvement. 

The  second  program  of  grants,  described  In 
section  1101(b).  will  be  used  to  assist  the 
States  In  improving  the  services  provided  by 
existing  residential  facilities  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  These  grants  will  not  exceed  $300,- 
000  per  institution  and  will  cover  costs  of 
administering  and  operating  demonstration 
facilities  and  training  programs.  These  grants 
awards  will  be  evaluated  for  effectiveness  in 
improving  residential  care  for  the  mentally 
retarded. 

Part  B — Delivery  of  Mental  Retardation 
Programs   and   Services 

Part  B  of  the  new  title  Is  entitled  "Delivery 
of  Mental  Retardation  Programs  and  Serv- 


ices". Section  1102  of  this  part  authorl2«e 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  in  grants  to  as> 
3l«t  the  States  In  meeting;  direct  and  In. 
direct  expenses  for  bringing  residential 
facilities  into  conformity  with  the  standards 
established  under  this  Act.  Priority  In  award- 
ing these  grants  will  be  given  to  those  ap- 
plicants whose  facilities  are  In  the  greatest 
need  of  assistance, 

A  State  desiring  to  receive  a  grant  must 
submit  a  plan: 

(1)  setting  forth  a  schedule  for  compliance 
with  the  established  standards  for  each  fa- 
cility; 

(2)  designating  a  State  planning  and  ad- 
visory council,  v/lth  a  membership  drawn 
from  local  agencies  and  nongovernmental  or- 
ttaxilzatlons  concerned  with  services  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  with  at  least  one- third 
representing  consumers  of  such  services; 

(3)  assuring  reasonable  State  financial  par- 
ticipation In  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  plan 
a;id  how  the  facility  will  complement  and 
augment  rather  than  duplicate  or  replace 
other  commxinlty  sen'Ices  for  the  retarded; 

(4)  setting  forth  a  schedule  of  costs  to 
achieve  compliance  with  the  standards; 

1 5 )  designating  how  placement  In  residen- 
tial facilities  win  be  minimized  through  al- 
ternative regional  and  community  programs 
and  services. 

Sec.  1103(b)  provides  for  approval  of  plans 
which  set  forth  a  reasonable  time  for  com- 
pUance  and  provides  that  plans  will  not  be 
disapproved  without  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

aec.  1104  provides  that  individual  project 
grants  will  not  exceed  75  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  project  and  that  payments  will  be  made 
in  advance  or  by  reimbursement. 

Sec.  1105  assures  maintenance  of  effort 
by  the  States;  that  Is.  that  grants  to  the 
States  will  not  result  In  any  decrease  In  the 
level  of  already  existing  funds,  but  will  be 
used  to  supplement  and  Increase  the  level  of 
such  funds. 

Sec.  1106  establishes  procedures  for  the 
withholding  of  grants  If  there  has  been  a 
failure  to  comply  with  the  State  plan  or  if 
any  program  assisted  falls  to  comply  with 
anv  applicable  provision  of  the  Act.  Payments 
will  be  withheld  until  the  Secretary  Is  satis- 
fled  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  failure  to 
comply  or  that  the  noncompliance  will  be 
promptly  corrected.  When  a  State  has  re- 
ceived a  grant  under  sec.  1102  and  has  not 
compiled  with  the  standards  of  the  Act  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time,  that  State  will 
not  be  eligible  for  any  further  funds  on  behalf 
of  any  person  who  Is  a  resident  of  any  resi- 
dential facility  for  the  retarded  which  does 
not  meet  the  standards  described  In  part  C 
of  the  title.  The  section  provides  that  any 
funds  to  which  a  person  would  otherwise 
be  entitled  to  have  paid  on  his  behalf  to  a 
residential  facility  will  be  reserved  for  him 
and  administered  by  the  Social  Security  .Ad- 
ministration In  the  same  manner  as  benefits 
tinder  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  would 
be  administered  on  his  behalf  If  he  were  en- 
titled to  them.  Pive  years  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  no  residential  facility  that 
does  not  comply  to  the  standards  eetabllshed 
by  this  Act  will  be  eligible  to  receive  any  di- 
rect or  Indirect  payments  imder  any  Federal 
law. 

Sec.  1107  provides  for  an  extension  of  time 
for  grantees  and  other  residential  facilities 
for  the  retarded  to  meet  the  eetabllshed 
standards  If  appropriations  for  grants  under 
sec.  1102  do  not  meet  authorizations. 

Section  1108  authorizes  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  three  years  beginning  In 
fiscal  year  1973  for  a  program  of  grants  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, oiT  Institutions  to  meet  the 
costs  of  development.  Improvement,  exten- 
sion, or  expansion  of  commimlty  resources 
and  community  living  situations  for  the 
mentally  retarded  other  than  Uvlng-ln  resi- 
dential faculties  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
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The  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  describing  the  applications 
that  w'U  be  used  to  apply  for  grants,  and 
di'ects  the  Secretary  to  give  priority  to  those 
ftopiicants  whose  proposals  he  determines  are 
of  special  significance  because  they  demon- 
strate licw  or  relatively  effective  or  efficient 
methods  of  delivery  of  services  to  the  men- 
Mily  retarded. 

Sec  n09  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  fifteen-member  NaUonal  Advisory  Coun- 
cu  on  Standards  for  Residential  Faculties 
for  the  Mentally  Retarded.  Members  will  be 
appointed  from  representatives  of  profes- 
sional and  voluntary  organizations  concerned 
with  the  mentally  retarded,  consumers  of 
gen'lces  from  residential  facilities  for  the  re- 
tarded (for  example,  parents  of  the  men- 
tally retarded),  and  leaders  in  the  fields  of 
service  to  the  mentally  retarded,  A  ma- 
jority of  the  membership  will  represent  the 
interests  of  consumere  of  serrtces. 

P.ie  CovmcU  will  advise  the  Secretary  on 
regulations  implementing  standards,  will 
study  and  evaluate  such  standards  through 
sice  visits  and  other  methods  to  determine 
their  ertectiveness,  and  wiU  recommend  any 
changes  or  improvements  in  the  standards. 

CouncU   members  will   be  compensated. 

Part  C— Standards  for  Mental  Retardation 

Pacilltles  for  the  Mentally   Retarded 

The  major  proportion  of  the  bill  is  con- 
tained in  Part  C.  which  is  entitled  "Stan- 
dards for  Residential  Faculties  tat  the  Men- 
tally Retarded"  and  wlilch  consists  of  a  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  description  of  the 
standards  a  residential  facility  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  must  comply  with  In  order  to 
qualify  for  assistance  under  this  Act.  and 
eventually,  for  assistance  and  funds  under 
any  Federal  program.  This  part  Is  divided 
into  eight  chapters  and  each  chapter  is 
broken  down  Into  subchapter. 

Chapter  I — Administrative  policies  and 
practices 

The  first  subchapter  of  Chapter  I  describes 
the  standards  for  the  philosophy  under 
which  a  resIdentUkl  facility  should  operate, 
and  the  standards  under  which  such 
a  facility  should  be  located  and  oper- 
ated. These  standards  stress  the  foster- 
ing of  humanlzatlon  of  mentally  retarded 
residents  and  the  Importance  of  providing 
as  normal  an  atmosphere  as  possible.  The 
standards  demphasize  the  vise  of  Institu- 
tional terms  In  dealing  with  the  retarded 
and  their  problems.  Under  these  standards. 
the  residential  facility  will  be  Integrated 
Into  the  community  and  the  general  popula- 
tion as  much  as  possible.  The  residents  will 
use  community  resources  such  as  schools,  re- 
ligious faculties,  medical  and  other  profes- 
sional services,  recreation  faculties,  stores, 
and  employment  facilities  as  extensively  as 
possible.  The  faculty  wlU  be  designed  and 
operated  to  help  residents  to  move  from 
structured,  dehtimanlzed.  Institutional  liv- 
ing to  a  less  structured,  more  Individualized, 
and  Independent  life.  Facilities  will  empha- 
size groupings  of  pr(5gram  and  residential 
units  designed  to  meet  residents'  needs  and 
integrated  Into,  Instead  of  segregated  from, 
community  lUe. 

The  second  subchapter  of  Chapter  I  out- 
lines general  policies  and  practices  tmder 
which  a  residential  facUlty  shall  operate.  It 
requires  a  faculty  to  have  generally  avaUable 
a  written  outline  of  the  philosophy,  objec- 
tives, and  goals  It  is  striving  to  achieve.  The 
faculty  wlU  also  have  a  manual  of  policies 
and  procedures  describing  what  It  Is  doing 
to  achieve  Its  objectives  and  goals.  In  addi- 
tion, a  statement  of  policies  and  procedures 
concerning  the  rights  of  residents  wUl  be 
required. 

The  faculty  Is  required  to  have  a  state- 
ment of  policies  and  procedures  that  protect 
the  financial  Interests  of  residents,  manuals 
describing  procedures  In  the  major  operat- 
ing units  of  the  facility,  a  summary  of  laws 


and  regulations  relevant  to  mental  retar- 
dation and  to  the  function  of  the  facility, 
and  a  plan  for  a  continuing  management 
audit. 

PubUc  facilities  will  have  documents  de- 
scribing their  statutory  basis  of  existence  and 
the  administration  of  the  governmental  de- 
partment in  -which  they  operate.  Private  fa- 
clUtles  win  have  doctimentatlon,  including 
charters,  constitutions  and  bylaws,  and  State 
licenses. 

This  subchapter  describes  the  general  du- 
ties of  the  governing  body  of  a  faclUty  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer and  other  persons  responsible  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  facility. 

The  subchapter  also  describes  the  general 
overall  management,  organization,  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  facility,  including  such 
matters  as  delegation  of  authority  and  re- 
sponslbUIty,  declslonmaJcIng,  proper  utiliza- 
tion of  staff,  and  effective  channels  of  com- 
munications. There  wlU  be  a  plan  for  Im- 
provement of  staff  and  services. 

There  will  be  provisions  for  effective  staff 
and  resident  participation  and  communica- 
tion, including  use  of  staff  meetings  and 
standing  committees.  The  faculty  will  use  a 
percentage  of  operating  budget  for  self- 
renewal  purposes.  The  findings  of  these  ac- 
tivities virlll  be  disseminated  to  staff  and 
consumer  representatives.  There  will  be  a 
system  of  collection  and  recording  of  data 
describing  the  papulation  of  the  faculty 

The  facility  wiU  have  a  publicly  available 
description  of  services  for  residents.  The  fa- 
cility wUl  provide,  by  various  means,  for 
meaningful  and  extensive  participation  In 
the  policymaking  and  oi>eratlon  of  the  facu- 
lty by  consumer  representatives  and  the 
public. 

The  faculty  wUl  establish  an  extensive 
public  education  and  information  program 
to  develop  understanding  and  acceptance  of 
the  mentally  retarded  in  all  aspects  of  com- 
munity living. 

Subchapter  in  of  Chapter  I  describes 
standards  for  admission  and  release  of  men- 
tally retarded  residents  of  faculties.  These 
provide  that  only  those  who  can  be  helped 
by  the  faculty's  programs  will  be  admitted, 
and  that  ntimbers  of  admissions  will  not  ex- 
ceed the  facIUty's  capacity  and  provisions 
for  adequate  programming. 

Laws,  regulations,  and  procedures  for  ad- 
mission, readmisslon,  and  release  will  be 
summarized  and  available  for  distribution. 
The  matter  of  legal  Incompetence  will  be  sep- 
arate from  the  matter  of  the  need  for  resi- 
dential services,  and  admission  to  a  facUlty 
will  not  automatically  Imply  legal  Incompe- 
tence. 

Before  admission,  a  resident  must  have  a 
complete  physical,  emotional,  social  and  cog- 
nitive evaluation.  Service  need  for  each  resi- 
dent win  be  defined  without  regard  to  the 
actual  avaUabUIty  of  all  the  desirable  op- 
tions. A  retarded  person  wUl  be  admitted  to 
a  faculty  only  when  it  can  be  determined 
that  this  would  be  the  best  measure  for  him. 
When  admission  is  not  the  best  idea,  but 
cannot  be  avoided,  this  must  be  acknowl- 
edged clearly  and  plans  must  be  made  to 
explore  alternatives  The  primary  beneficiary 
of  the  admission  to  a  facility  must  be  clearly 
specified  as  the  resident,  his  famUy,  his  com- 
munity, society,  and  several  of  these.  All  ad- 
missions are  to  be  regarded  m  temporary. 
A  medical  evaluation  by  a  physician  wlU 
be  made  within  a  week  of  admission.  Provi- 
sion is  made  for  continuing  and  regular 
evaluations  of  the  resident  and  his  progress 
In  the  faculty. 

Provision  is  made  for  physical  Inspection 
of  the  resident  for  signs  of  Injury  or  disease 
prior  to  and  following  temporary  or  perma- 
nent release  from  the  faculty.  Procedures 
are  described  for  reporting  on  the  resident's 
status  at  the  time  of  permanent  release  or 
transfer  from  the  faculty. 
In  the  event  of  serious  illness  or  accident, 


Impending  death,  or  detjth.  provision  is  made 
.'or  informing  next  of  kin  or  guardian,  and 
the  following  of  the  wishes  of  that  person 
concerning  religious  matters  In  case  of 
death  of  a  resident,  provision  is  made  for  au- 
topsy, with  permission,  for  suitable  religious 
services  and  burial.  If  wished,  and  for  in- 
forming coroner  or  medical  examiner,  In  ac- 
cordance with  law. 

Subchapter  IV  of  Chapter  I  outlines  the 
personnel  poUctes  a  resident  faculty  for  the 
mentally  retarded  must  follow  in  order  to 
comply  with  this  law.  It  provides  for  a  per- 
sonnel director  if  warranted,  for  a  written 
description  of  current  personnel  policies  and 
practices  to  be  avaUable  to  all  employees  and 
for  Initial  screening  and  regular  evaluation 
of  all  personnel. 

The  subchapter  provides  that  staffing 
should  be  sufficient  so  that  the  facUlty  is 
not  dependent  upon  residents  or  volunteers 
for  the  performance  of  productive  services. 
It  describes  procedures  under  which  resi- 
dents can  be  involved  in  such  services  The 
subchapter  describes  procedures  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  appropriate  staff  training 
program  and  the  Qualifications  of  the  person 
responsible  for  this  program.  Also  described 
are  provisions  for  creating  relations  with 
nearby  colleges  and  universities  for  advanced 
training  of  the  facUltys  staff,  for  the  use  of 
faculty  resources  for  training  and  research 
by  the  collCKes  and  universities,  and  for  ex- 
change of  staff  between  the  faculty  and  the 
colleges  and  universities. 

Chapter  II— Resident  living 

The  first  subchapter  of  Chapter  II  describes 
staff-resident  relationships  and  activities. 
Staff  of  the  facility's  living  units  wlU  devote 
their  attention  to  the  care  and  development 
of  residents  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  living 
units  as  follows; 

(1)  by  providing  sufficient  attention  to 
each  resident  each  day; 

(2)  by  training  residents  la  activities  of 
daily  living  and  m  development  of  self-help 
and  social  skills; 

( 3 )  by  providing  a  warm,  family-  or  home- 
like environment; 

(4)  bv  not  being  diverted  by  housekeep- 
ing, clerical,  and  other  nonresident -care  ac- 
tivities; and 

(5)  by  maintaining  stability  and  con- 
sistent interpersonal  relationships. 

Living  unit  staff  wUl  participate  with  an 
interdisciplinary  team  in  the  overall  care 
and  development  of  the  resident.  Provision  is 
made  for  evaluation  and  program  plans  lor 
each  resident  to  :je  available  to  living  unit 
staff  and  to  be  reviewed  regularly  by  the 
:nterQisclpilnar>'  team. 

Activity  schedules  for  each  resident  free 
of  "dead  time"  of  more  than  one  hour  and 
allowing  for  individual  and  group  free  ac- 
tivities wlU  be  available  to  living  unit  staff 
and  implemented  daUy.  Life  in  the  Uvlng 
unit  wUl  resemble  as  much  as  Is  possible  the 
cultural  norm  of  nonretarded  age  peers. 
Residents  wlU  be  assigned  responsibliiues  in 
the  living  unit,  and  an  effort  wUl  be  made 
to  enhance  self-respect  and  to  develop  inde- 
pendent living  skUls.  Provision  must  be  made 
for  appropriate  out -of -bed  and  oedroom  ac- 
tivities for  multiple  handicapped  end  non- 
ambulatory residents.  Residents  will  have 
planned  periods  of  time  out  doors  and  will 
be  instructed  on  how  to  tise  freedom  of 
movement  both  within  and  without  the  fa- 
cility's grounds.  Bpectel  events,  such  as  birth- 
days, WlU  be  observed  and  provisions  wlU  be 
made  lor  appropriate  heterosexual  interac- 
tion. Residents'  view  and  opinions  on  mat- 
ters concerning  them  wUl  be  elicited  and 
considered.  They  will  be  Instructed  in  the 
use  of  and  wlU  have  appropriate  access  to 
communication  processes,  such  as  telephones 
and  mall.  They  wUl  be  permitted  appropriate 
personal  possessions  and  the  poasessio.i  and 
the  use  of  money. 

There    wlU    be    provision   «for    the    recog- 
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mtlon  and  management  of  behavioral  prob- 
lems m  Uie  living  unit.  There  will  be  a  Arlt- 
ten  statement  of  appropriate  poUclee  and 
proceduree  for  the  control  and  discipline  of 
residents.  Corporal  punLahment  will  not  be 
permitted  and  reeldenta  will  not  discipline 
other  residents,  except  as  part  of  an  orga- 
nized self-government  program.  Seclusion  m 
a  locked  room  will  not  be  employed.  Ph>'slcal 
restraint  aIU  be  U8«d  only  when  necessary 
to  protect  the  reaident  from  injury  to  him- 
self or  to  others,  and  not  for  punishment, 
convenience  of  the  staff,  or  as  a  subatltute 
for  program  Policies  for  the  use  of  restraint 
will  be  m  writing  and  will  follow  certain 
gvudellnes  Procedures  are  described  for  the 
appropriate  use  of  mechanical  supports, 
chemical  re.stralnts,  and  behavior  modifica- 
tion programs. 

The  .secoi'.d  subchapter  of  Chapter  n  de- 
scribee the  standards  for  food  s«rvloe«  In  the 
resident  facility.  It  provides  that  food  serv- 
loea  meet  'he  needs  of  each  resident  and  be 
professionally  planned  and  nutritionally  ade- 
quate. It  provides  for  a  written  statement  of 
goals,  policies,  and  proc«dures  of  the  facility's 
food  -iervlce.  A  qualified  nutritionist  or  dieti- 
tian will  be  employed  or  consulted  regularly. 
The  standards  require  that  well-balanced 
meais  be  served  to  residents  three  times  a 
day  at  appropriate  Intervals  In  dining  rooms 
which  are  suitably  designed  and  eqiilpped. 
The  food  service  of  the  facility,  like  all  other 
services,  mvist  be  designed  and  operated  to 
meet  the  r.eeds  of  the  residents.  Suitable  su- 
pervision and  systematic  training  In  the  de- 
velopment of  appropriate  eating  skills  will 
be  provided.  Provision  must  be  made  for 
clea:ilnK  equipment  and  for  handwashirig  fa- 
cilities. 

Subchapter  m  of  the  second  Chapter  Is 
concerned  with  prorlslona  for  clothing  of  the 
residents.  Each  resident  will  be  provided  an 
adequate  supply  of  clothing  comparable  to 
the  clothuig  worn  In  the  community.  Provi- 
sion Is  made  fir  th«  supplying  of  appropri- 
ate clothing  to  residents  with  special  needs, 
such  as  the  multiply  handicapped,  the  non- 
amb\i!ator%-.  and  the  Incontinent.  Residents 
will  be  trained  and  encouraged  to  chooee 
their  own  clothing,  select  their  dally  cloth- 
ing, dress  themselves,  and  maintain  their 
clothir.g  as  Independently  as  possible. 

Subchapter  rv  describes  provisions  for  the 
health,  hvglene,  and  grooming  of  residents. 
Residents  '^,-111  be  trained  to  become  as  Inde- 
pendent as  possible  In  these  mattws  of  per- 
sonal care,  such  as  daily  bathing,  brushing 
teeth,  etc  St&ff  assistance  will  be  provided 
where  appropirlate,  such  as  helping  female 
rpside:it3  In  caring  for  menstrual  needs,  or 
lu  providing  toilet  training  where  needed. 

Eiach  living  unit  will  have  a  properly  adapt- 
ed drinking  unit  and  residents  will  be  taught 
the  proper   ise  of  s\ich  units. 

Proced.iree  will  be  established  for  regular 
weighing  and  height  measurement  of  resi- 
dents and  for  the  maintenance  of  suitable 
records.  C.^re  of  Infections  and  contagious 
diseases  vill  conform  to  State  and  local 
health  rescnlations  A  physician  will  review 
regularly  all  orders  prescribing  bed  rest  and 
prohibition  of  outdoor  activities.  Such  de- 
vices as  dentures,  eyeglasses,  hearing  aids, 
and  braces  wUl  be  furnl^ed  and  maintained 
by  appropriate  specialists. 

Subchapter  V  describes  standards  for 
grouping  and  organization  of  living  units. 
These  ".ivlng  units  will  be  small  enough  to 
Insure  proper  development  of  interpersonal 
relatljn£h:ps  among  residents  and  between 
residents  and  staff.  A  single  unit.  Including 
sleeping,  dining,  and  activity  areas,  should 
provide  for  the  housing  of  not  more  than  six- 
teen residents,  and  program  groups  within 
the  unit  should  not  exceed  eight. 

Any  deviation  from  either  of  these  two 
size  llmitat,lons  would  have  to  be  Justified 
on  the  basis  of  meeting  program  needs  of 
the  reaidenta. 


Residential  units  should  house  both  male 
and  female  residents  Insofar  as  this  con- 
forms to  prevailing  cultural  norms.  Resi- 
dents of  widely  varying  ages,  developmental 
levels,  and  social  needa  wlU  not  be  hotised 
together  unless  this  Is  planned  to  promote 
growth  and  development.  Residents  will  not 
be  segregated  solely  on  the  basis  of  their 
handicaps.  The  living  unit  la  not  intended  to 
be  a  self-contained  program  unit,  but  should 
be  coordinated  with  activities  residents  en- 
gage m  outside  the  living  unit.  Residents 
will  be  allowed  free  use  of  all  living  areas 
within  the  living  unit,  with  due  regard  to 
privacy  and  personal  poaseeslons,  A  resident 
will  have  access  to  a  private  area  where  he 
can  Aithdraw  when  not  engaged  in  struc- 
tured activities.  Outdoor  play  and  recreation 
areas  will  be  accessible  to  all  living  units. 

Subchapter  VI  of  Chapter  n  defines  the 
policies  and  practices  of  the  resident-living 
stair.  It  stipulates  staff-resident  ratios  for 
each  of  the  three  shifts  In  a  twenty-four 
day  and  for  each  type  of  living  unit  In  the 
facility,  so  that  there  Is  adequate  coverage 
of  residents  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week. 

Subchapter  VTT  outlines  standards  for  de- 
sign and  equipage  of  living  units,  so  that 
they  are  appropriate  for  the  fostering  of 
personal  and  social  development,  appropri- 
ate to  the  program,  flexible  enough  to  ac- 
commodate variations  In  program  to  meet 
changing  needs,  and  such  as  to  minimize 
noise  and  permit  communication  at  normal 
conversation  levels.  The  interior  design  of 
living  units  wUl  simulate  the  functional  ar- 
rangements of  a  home.  The  subchapter  pro- 
vides standards  for  minimum  space  require- 
ments, and  for  the  design  and  equipage  of 
bedrooms,  storage  facilities,  and  toilet  areas. 
It  describes  provisions  for  the  safety,  sanita- 
tion, and  comfort  of  the  residents  by  venti- 
lation, temperature  and  humidity  control, 
temperature  of  hot  water,  emergency  light- 
ing, and  stqjply  of  clean  linen. 

Chapter  III — Profetsicmal  and  special 
programs  aitd  services 

This  chapter  outlines  In  great  detail  the 
various  types  of  professional  services  that 
will  be  available  to  residents  of  a  qualified 
residential  facility  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
These  professional  and  special  programs  and 
services  will  be  provided  in  accordance  with 
the  residents'  needs.  They  may  be  provided 
by  programs  within  the  facility  or  by  ar- 
rangements between  the  facility  and  other 
agencies  or  persons.  In  order  to  promote 
normalization,  all  professional  services  will 
be  rendered  whenever  possible  In  the  com- 
munity. The  programs  and  services  will  meet 
standards  for  quality  of  service.  Individuals 
providing  the  programs  and  services  wlU  be 
Identified  with  appropriate  professions,  dls- 
clpUnee.  or  areas  of  service.  Interdisciplinary 
teams  for  evaluating  needs,  planning  In- 
dividualized habllltation  programs,  and 
periodically  reviewing  residents'  response  to 
programs  and  revising  programs  accordingly, 
will  be  made  up  of  persons  drawn  from  or 
representing  the  revelant  professions,  dis- 
ciplines, or  service  areas. 

The  standards  in  the  subchapters  describ- 
ing each  type  of  service  are  to  be  Interpreted 
to  mean  that  necessary  services  are  to  be  pro- 
vided efnciently  and  competently,  without 
regard  to  the  professional  Identifications  of 
the  persons  providing  them,  unless  only 
members  of  a  single  profession  are  qualified 
or  legally  authorized  to  perform  the  stated 
service.  Therefore,  services  listed  under  the 
duties  of  one  profession  may  be  rendered  by 
members  of  other  professions  who  are 
equipped  by  traimng  and  experience  to  do 
so.  Members  of  professional  disciplines  must 
work  together  in  cooperative,  coordinated, 
interdisciplinary  fashion  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  facility. 

Programs  and  services  and  the  pyattem  of 
staff  organization  and  function  within  the 


facility  will  be  focused  upon  serving  the 
Individual  needs  of  residents  and  provide 
the  following: 

(1)  comprehensive  diagnosis  and  evalu*. 
tion  of  each  resident: 

(2)  design  and  Implementation  of  an  in- 
dividualized habllltation  program  to  meet 
the  needs  of  each  resident; 

(3)  regular  review,  evaluation,  and  revl- 
slon,  of  each  individual  program,  as  neces- 
sary; 

(4)  freedom  of  movement  of  individuals 
from  one  level  of  achievement  to  another  as 
Is  warranted;  and 

(6)  an  array  of  those  services  that  will 
enable  each  resident  to  develop  to  his  maxi- 
mum potential. 

Each  of  the  subchapters  In  Chapter  III  de- 
scribes a  specific  type  of  service.  Bach  sub- 
chapter describes  the  purposes  for  which  the 
service  is  provided,  describes  the  types  of 
services  that  will  be  available,  describee  pro- 
visions for  diagnosis  and  evaluation,  defines 
qualifications  of  education,  experience  with 
the  mentally  retarded,  and  professional  cer- 
tification of  the  personnel  supervising  aad 
providing  the  services,  and  describee  the 
phyBlciai  necessities  of  space,  equipment,  and 
faclUties  for  providing  the  services.  The  spe- 
cific services  are  as  follows: 

(I)  Dental  Services, 

(i)   EducationsJ  Services, 

(8)  Pood  and  Nutrition  Services 
(4)   Library  Services. 

(6)   Medical  Services. 

(6)  Nursing  Services, 

(7)  Pharmacy  Services, 

(6)  Physical  and  Occupational  Therapy 
Services, 

(9)  Psychological  Services, 

(10)  Recreation  Services, 

(II)  Bellgloua  Servloee. 
(12)  SoclaJ  Serrlcee, 

(18)  Speech  Pathology  and  Audl61ogy 
Services, 

( 14)  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services, 
and 

(15)  Volunteer  Services. 

Chapter  IV — Records 
The  first  subchapter  provides  for  the  main- 
tenance of  adequate  records  for  each  resi- 
dent. These  records  will  be  used  to: 

(1)  plan  and  evaluate  each  resident's  ha- 
bllltation program; 

(2)  provide  a  means  of  communication 
amoTig  all  persons  contributing  to  each 
habllltation  program; 

(3)  furnish  evidence  of  the  resident's  prog- 
ress and  response  to  program; 

(4)  serve  as  a  basis  for  review,  study,  and 
evaluation  of  the  overall  programs  provided 
by  the  facility; 

(5)  protect  the  legal  rights  of  the  resi- 
dents, facility,  and  staff;  and 

(6)  provide  data  for  use  in  research  and 
education. 

All  records  will  be  sufllclently  detailed  to 
meet  these  needs  and  vrill  be  legible,  dated, 
and  authenticated. 

The  second  subchapter  lists  types  of  Infor- 
mation that  will  be  Included  in  the  content 
of  each  resident's  record,  and  provides  that 
certain  items  be  recorded  at  time  of  admis- 
sion, within  one  month  after  admission,  dur- 
ing residence,  at  the  time  of  discharge  from 
the  facility,  and  in  the  case  oC  death. 

The  third  suixshapter  descrlbea  procedures 
that  will  be  followed  to  assure  confidentiality 
of  records. 

The  fourth  subchapter  provides  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  ccganlzed  central  record 
service  for  the  coUection  and  dissemination 
of  Infonnation  regarding  residents. 

Subchapter  IV  describes  the  types  of  sta- 
tistical records  that  will  be  kept  by  the  resi- 
dent facility  and  provides  that  st«tlstical 
data  wHl  be  reported  to  appropriate  Federal 
and  other  agencies  as  requested. 

The  sixth  subchi4>ter  describes  standards 
for  suflSciently  qualified  records  personnel, 
supervised  by  a  qualified  individual,  and  pro- 
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vided  with  adequate  space,  facilities,  equip- 
ment, and  suppUes. 

Chapter  V— Research 

This  chapter  provides  standards  for  the 
encouragement  of  research,  review  of  research 
proposals,  conduct  of  research,  and  T.he  re- 
porting of  research  results. 

Chapter  VI— Safety  and  Sanitation 

The  first  subchapter  describes  safety  re- 
nulrements  for  resident  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded.  There  Is  provision  for  ade- 
quate exit  doors  and  ramps,  and  for  handrails 
on  stairwavs.  There  must  be  documentation 
of  conipliaiice  with  State  and  local  fire  safe- 
ty regulauone.  Bach  facility  must  have  plans 
and  procedures  known  to,  and  reviewed  with, 
itaff  for  meeting  potential  emergencies  and 
Qliasters  Evacuation  drills  wlU  be  held  quar- 
terlv  Each  faciUty  will  malataln  an  adequate 
active  safety  program.  All  buUdlngs  and  fa- 
culties will  be  designed  and  constructed  to 
be  accessible  to  the  physically  handicapped 
and  the  nonambulatory.  Paint  used  in  the 
facility  wiU  be  lead  free  and  provision  must 
be  made  for  emergency  auxiliary  sources  of 

heat.  ,  . 

The  subchapter  on  sanitation  requires  eacn 
'acillty  to  have  documentation  on  compli- 
ance Aith  .sanitation,  health,  and  environ- 
mental safety  codes  of  State  or  local  au- 
ihontiee.  It  requires  adequate  procedures  for 
the  holding,  transferring,  and  disposal  of 
waste  and  garbage.  It  provides  for  the  avail- 
ability of  handwashing  facilities  and  for  the 
provision  of  Insect  screens  where  needed 
and  for  adequate  Janitorial  equipment  and 
storage  space  In  each  unit  of  the  facility. 
Chapter  VII— Administration  Support 
Services 

The  chapter  describes  standards  for  the 
provision  of  adequate,  modem  administra- 
tive support  to  meet  the  needs  of.  and  con- 
tribute to.  program  services  for  residents,  and 
to  facilitate  attainment  of  the  goals  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  facility.  It  provides  for  a  quali- 
fied administrator  to  supervise  these  services 
and  for  adequate  office  space,  facilities, 
equipment,  and  supplies.  The  specific  admin- 
istrative services  for  which  standards  are 
described  are: 

( 1 )  Fiscal  affairs, 

(2)  Purchase,  supply,  and  property  control, 

(3)  Communication  service, 

(4)  Housekeeping  services,  and 

(5)  Laundry  services. 

Chapter  VIII— Definitions 
This  chapter  defines  the  following  terms 
used  In  the  bill : 

(1)  .\dvocacy, 

(2)  Advocate, 

(3)  .Ambulatory, 

(4)  Chief  executive  officer. 

(5)  Developmental  disabilities, 

(6)  Direct-care  staff, 

(7)  Facility, 

(8)  Generic  services, 

(9)  Governing  board, 
(101  Governing  body, 

(11)  Guardian, 

(12)  I^gal  Incompetence, 

(13)  Living  unit. 
(14i  Mobile  nonambulatory, 

(15)  Nonambulatory, 

(16)  Nonmoblle, 

(17)  Normalization  principle, 

( 18)  Public  financial  support  programs, 

(19)  Resident. 

(20)  Resident -Living. 
(21 1  Residential  facility. 

(22)  Rhythm  of  life, 

(23)  Surrogate,  and 

(24)  Time  out. 
Sec.  4  cf  the  bill  amends  the  Public  Health 

Senice  Act  to  provide  for  the  Insertion  of 
this  new  title  XI. 

Edward  R.  Klebx. 
Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division. 


Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  joining  with  Senators  Williams, 
Javits,  and  other  Senators  in  introduc- 
ing a  "Bill  of  Rights  for  the  MentaUy 
Retarded." 

This  landmark  legislation  would  es- 
tablish strict  standards  of  care,  treat- 
ment and  protection  of  the  mentally  re- 
larded  in  residential  faciUties,  and  would 
authorize  funding  for  existing  institu- 
tions to  come  into  compliance  with  these 
standards.  Also  authorized  are  pUot  proj- 
ects to  prDvide  new  methods  of  caring  lor 
those  who  are  now  institutionalized. 

More  than  200,000  raentaUy  retarded 
individuals  live  their  lives  in  residen- 
tial institutions.  Many  of  these  people 
receive  adequate  care.  Connecticut,  for 
example,  has  led  the  way  in  providing 
comprehensive  high-quality  care  for  the 
retarded.  Its  institutions  and  standards 
are  models  which  should  be  followed  by 
other  States  and  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  Thousands  of  mental  patients  m 
other  States  live  in  snake-pit  conditions. 
The  recent  disclosures  of  subhuman  con- 
ditions at  the  Willowbrook.  institution  in 
New  York  dramaUcaUy  illustrate  the 
neglect  that  the  institutionalized  re- 
tarded population  suffers.  TragicaUy, 
there  are  "Willowbrooks"  all  across  this 

Nation.  ,  ^. 

As  the  mentally  retarded  population 
grows— and  it  is  increasing  by  the  birth 
of  120.000  retarded  infants  a  year— the 
institutions  to  care  for  them  must  be 
expanded  and  improved.  The  Federal 
and  State  governments  must  play  a 
larger  and  more  effective  role  in  aiding 
private  and  public  institutions  who  care 
for  the  mentally  infirm. 

EarUer  this  vear  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  upgrade  the  quality  of  nursmg 
homes  for  the  aged.  My  proposals  set 
standards  for  staffing,  services  and  qual- 
ity of  administration.  Like  the  aged,  this 
Nation's  mentally  retarded  have  done  no 
liarm.  vet  they  are  treated  as  burden- 
some problems  and  hidden  away  in  de- 
humanized environments. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing  to- 
day would  sigmficantly  improve  the  en- 
nronment  of  retarded  individuals,  allow- 
ing them  to  live  in  a  warm  and  person- 
alized setting  that  allows  them  to  de- 
velop to  the  full  extent  of  their  potential. 

The  legislation  would  authorize  SI 5 
million  each  year  for  3  years  to  assist 
the  States  in  conducting  comprehensive 
surveys  and  analyses  of  the  cost  of 
bringing  residential  faciliUes  into  com- 
pliance with  the  standards  established, 
in  reviewing  existing  State  plans,  and  in 
developing  strategies  to  fulfill  the  over- 
all purposes  of  the  act. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  $45  mil- 
lion over  3  years  to  assist  the  States  by 
demonstration  grants  in  improving  the 
services  provided  by  existing  residential 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

In  addition,  moneys  would  be  made 
available  to  assist  nonprofit  institutions 
to  develop,  improve,  extend,  or  expand 
community  resources  and  community 
living  situations  for  tht;  mentally  re- 
tarded as  alternatives  to  institutional- 
ized care.  Priority  would  be  given  to 
those  applicants  whose  proposals  the 
Secretary  determines  are  of  special  sig- 
nificance" because  they  demonstrate  new 


or  relatively  effective  or  efficient  meth- 
ods of  deUvery  of  services  to  the  men- 
ully  retarded. 

This  provision  is  similar  to  the  pro- 
posal I  made  earlier  this  year  to  set  up 
demonstrations  and  pilot  projects  to  test 
innovative  new  programs  and  facilities  to 
care  for  the  aged. 

The  bill  also  establishes  "Standards 
for  Residential  Facilities  for  the  Men- 
tally Retarded"  which  would  set  forth  a 
comprehensive  and  detaUed  description 
of  the  requirements  with  which  a  resi- 
dential faciUty  for  the  mentally  retarded 
must  comply  in  order  to  qualify  for  as- 
sistance under  this  act,  and  eventually, 
for  assistance  and  funds  under  any  Fed- 
eral program. 

Such  sums  as  are  necessarj-  would  be 
authorized  to  assist  the  SUtes  in  meet- 
ing direct  and  indirect  expenses  for 
bringing  residential  facilities  into  coii- 
formance  \^ith  the  standards  established 
under  this  act. 

Five  years  after  enactment,  a  residen- 
tial facility  that  does  not  complj-  with 
the  standards  esUblished  will  not  be 
eligible  to  receive  an.v  direct  or  indirect 
payments  under  any  Federal  law  on  be- 
liaif  of  an  individual  resident. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  'for  himself. 
Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr.  Williams. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Cranston. 
Mr.   JAvrrs,   Mr.   Hughes,    and 

Mr.  PELL.i  -. 

S.  3762.  A  bill  to  extend  the  program 
for  health  services  for  danestic  agri- 
cultural migrant  workers.  Referred  to 
the  CcMnmittee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

EXTXNSION    OF    TKI     MIGRAKT     HEALTH    ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  providing 
for  a  5 -year  extension  of  the  migrant 
health  program  and  including  substan- 
tial increases  in  the  authorizations  for 
this  program. 

This  bill  is  being  introduced  jointly 
with  Senator  Stkvenson.  current  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
Labor;  Senator  Williams,  the  original 
author  of  this  legislation:  Senator  Mon- 
dalk,  the  previous  chairman  of  the  Mi- 
gratory Labor  Subcommittee,  and  Sen- 
ator Cranston,  who  has  followed  closely 
the  migrant  health  program  m  his  State 
of  California.  Other  cosponsors  iriclude 
Senators  Javits.  Htjghis,  and  Pell. 

The  legislation  represents  an  effort  to 
step  up  Federal  support  for  this  pro- 
gram, based  not  only  on  the  compelling 
evidence  of  the  urgent  need  but  on  posi- 
tive evaluations  of  this  program  as  wail. 

The  migrant  in  America  today  endures 
the  same  suffermg  that  his  predecessor 
did  a  generation  ago.  The  a\erage  fam- 
ily size  is  six;  the  average  family  annual 
income  is  under  $2,100.  And  fnHn  those 
statistics  the  full  picture  of  the  migrant's 
conditions  can  be  imagmed.  Substandard 
housing,  inadequate  samtation.  inade- 
quate education  and  ultimately  inade- 
quate health  care. 

For  the  1  million  migrants  and  the 
additional  3  million  seasonal  farm  work- 
ers who  are  to  be  serv'ed  by  the  Migrant 
Health  Act.  the  amount  of  furuls  ex- 
pended In  fiscal  j-ear  1972  is  expected  to 
average  $5.10  per  person. 
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As  a  Nation,  we  average  $324  for  health 
needs  per  person.  The  private  consumer 
is  estimated  to  spend  $204  for  his  health 
costs. 

Even  in  one  of  the  most  efficient  health 
delivery  ser-\nces  in  the  Nation,  the 
Group  Health  Cooperative  of  Puget 
Sound,  the  estimate  la.«t  year  was  that 
$138  was  being  spent  per  person  on 
health  costs. 

And  then  again,  we  recall  that  the 
migrant  health  program  is  expending 
less  than  $6  per  person  And  so  it  is  little 
wonder  that  the  Infant  mortality  rat« 
for  migrants  is  2'2  times  the  national 
average 

It  is  little  wonder  that  rickets,  ring- 
worm and  anemia  are  common  passen- 
gers on  the  pickups  and  \%ired-together 
cars  that  carr>'  America's  migrants  from 
Florida  to  New  Yorls,  from  Texas  to 
Michigan,  or  from  Arizona  to  California 
and  Washington. 

Dr.  Leonard  Mestos.  vice  president  of 
the  Day  Care  and  Child  Development 
Council  of  America.  Inc.,  whose  honorarj- 
chairman  Ls  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
noted  this  spring  that  the  migrant  in- 
fant death  rate  is  over  63  deaths  per 
1,000  lives  births.  These  statistics  for 
today's  migrants  are  comparable  to  the 
national  average  in  the  year  1930. 

And  as  they  grow,  the  possibility  that 
their  health  care  needs  will  be  met  is 
virtually  nil  A  recent  study  found  that 
under  age  3.  some  59  percent  have  ne\  er 
had  immunizations. 

.\nd  if  the  national  statistics  are  grim, 
the  individual  stories  are  even  worse. 

It  is  enough  to  have  seen  one  child 
with  the  swollen,  bloated  stomach  of 
malnutrition,  or  to  have  read  of  one 
child  who  died  from  drinking  impure 
water  or  to  see  a  single  child  who  has 
needlessly  suffered  a  disabling  disease  be- 
cause he  was  not  immunized,  to  know- 
that  we  are  not  doing  enough. 

But  there  are  other  problems  besides 
the  common  communicable  diseases. 
There  are  the  newer  problems  of  pesti- 
cides infection,  farm  related  accidents 
and  dental  diseafiee. 

However,  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
members  of  the  Senate  that  the  men  and 
women  who  are  picking  our  cherries  and 
our  tomatoes  In  Ohio  and  Michigan,  who 
are  working  the  orchards  of  Washington 
and  New  York,  who  are  hoeing  and  thin- 
ning the  lettuce,  broccoli,  and  melons 
of  Arizona  and  California  are  not  merely 
poor,  and  disadvantaged.  They  are  part 
of  an  essential  labor  resource.  Despite 
much  of  the  myth  of  mechanization, 
many  of  our  agricultursd  crops  today  de- 
mand the  labor  that  these  underpaid 
Americans  perform.  The  original  Migrant 
Health  Act  was  passed  by  a  coalition  of 
forces  who  included  farmers  from  all 
parts  of  this  Nation  who  wanted  healthy, 
employable  men  and  women  who  could 
be  relied  upon  in  the  production  of  this 
country's  foods. 

Surely,  this  Nation  can  afford  to  in- 
sure that  not  20  percent  or  50  percent 
or  70  percent  of  the  Nation's  migrants 
obtain  adequate  health  care.  Surely,  our 
goal  must  be  that  every  migrant  will 
obtain  adequate  health  care. 

For  that  reason,  the  bill  we  are  offer- 
ing today  provides  for  a  more  than  three- 


fold jump  in  authorization  from  the  cur- 
rent level  of  $30  million.  In  this  bill,  we 
would  provide  $100  million  in  fiscal  year 
1973,  $125  million  in  fiscal  year  1974,  $150 
million  in  fiscal  year  1975,  $175  million  in 
fiscal  year  1976.  $200  million  in  fiscal 
year  1977. 

We  believe  this  legislation  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  do  more  than  apply  rhetoric 
about  the  great  need  for  migrant  health. 

State  and  local  programs  are  not  yet 
adequate  to  .serve  the  migrants.  The  an- 
swer is  the  same  in  virtually  all  regions. 
Due  to  language  barriers,  due  to  the  short 
duration  of  their  stay  in  any  one  area, 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
of  them  when  they  come,  due  to  the  in- 
.sensituities  of  most  of  the  bureaucracies, 
and  due  to  the  fact  that  most  State  and 
local  programs  are  already  stretched  to 
a  point  of  collapsing  in  trying  to  meet 
their  local  health  needs,  the  migi-ant  ends 
up  being  the  categorically  unserved. 

HEW  officials  have  estimated  that 
barely  20  percent  of  the  Nation's  mi- 
grants have  been  served  by  the  migrant 
health  program.  And  when  the  target 
population  of  migrants  plus  eligible  sea- 
.sonal  farmworkers  is  concerned,  the  per- 
centage served  drops  to  7  percent. 

Currently,  the  migrant  health  program 
supports  102  local  migrant  health  proj- 
ects which  offer  some  services  in  approxi- 
mately 130  counties. 

Thus,  of  the  900  counties  in  46  States 
with  migrant  or  seasonal  farmworkers, 
some  770  were  not  covered.  And  of  the 
estimated  3,5  million  migrants  or  season- 
al farmworkers,  some  3  million  were  not 
covered. 

The  scope  of  the  need  cannot  be  stated 
any  clearer. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  seen  the 
evaluations  of  the  past  2  years,  since  the 
passage  of  the  1970  amendments,  and  we 
believe  that  much  has  been  learned  which 
will  insure  that  the  future  usage  of  the 
funds  can  be  the  most  efficient  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  program. 

First,  we  have  .seen  the  development 
of  consumer  sponsored  projects  which 
have  been  successful  in  achieving  recog- 
nition from  the  entire  community.  Sec- 
ond, we  have  seen  the  evolution  of  fam- 
ily-oriented ambulatory  comprehensive 
health  care  in  health  centers  spotted  in 
the  home  base  area  of  the  migrant.  Tliese 
centers,  such  as  in  the  Yakima  Valley, 
in  Orange  Cove,  Calif.,  in  Brawley,  Calif., 
and  others  have  demonstrated  the  suc- 
cess of  an  emphasis  on  ambulatory  pri- 
mary care. 

These  projects  emphasize  accessible, 
acceptable  and  available  services  which 
stress  prevention.  To  teach  prevention  to 
farm  workers  is  no  easy  task,  just  as  it 
is  not  easy  to  teach  prevention  to  most 
Americans.  But  by  hiring  bilingual  out- 
reach workers,  by  arranging  transporta- 
tion, by  using  Spanish -speaking  nurses, 
receptionists  and  doctors,  the  farm- 
worker is  beginning  to  understand  pre- 
vention. More  Important,  he  is  not  post- 
poning trips  to  clinics  because  he  now 
knows  he  and  his  family  will  be  treated 
at  a  migrant  health  clinic  with  dignity 
and  with  understanding. 

However,  at  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  provide  those  services,  there  has  been 
a  decline  in  the  use  of  funds  for  hos- 


pitalization. And  where  States  have  nar- 
row restrictive  regulations  which  pre- 
vent the  migrant  from  obtaining  medic- 
aid, the  lack  of  funds  in  this  area  has 
created  an  additional  health  problem. 

During  the  joint  hearings  of  the 
Health  Subcommittee  and  the  Migratorj- 
Labor  Subcommittee,  we  intend  to  ex- 
plore whether  additional  legislation  is 
desirable  in  the  area  of  consumer  par- 
ticipation. The  1970  amendments  were 
a  major  step  forward  in  this  area;  how- 
ever, the  regulations  implementing  that 
law  have  only  recently  been  issued.  The 
testimony  hopefully  will  explore  this 
subject  thoroughly. 

Also,  we  would  hope  to  develop  a  rec- 
ord as  to  the  best  method  of  insuring 
not  only  that  preventive  medicine  and 
comprehensive  ambulatory  care  is  of- 
fered but  also  that  adequate  hospitaliza- 
tion services  are  available  to  migrants 
and  eligible  seasonal  farmworkers. 

Thus,  we  hope  to  develop  broad  legis- 
lation that  will  succeed  in  bringing  qual- 
ity health  care  to  the  Nation's  migrants. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  join  with  the  chairman  and 
the  rankmg  minority  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare 'Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Javits) 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  (Mr.  Kennedy)  .  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mlgratorj-  La- 
bor <  Mr.  Stevenson  i  .  and  my  colleagues 
I  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Mondale.  and  Mr. 
Pell  >  on  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  in  cosponsoring  the  Migrant 
Health  Act  of  1973. 

A  particularly  disadvantaged  group  in 
our  Nation  is  the  migrant  and  seasonal 
agricultural  worker.  In  recognition  of 
the  responsibility  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment beai-s  to  their  well-being.  Congress, 
since  1962.  has  authorized  health  pro- 
grams specifically  for  this  group. 

Programs  under  the  Migrant  Health 
Act  have  made  a  beginning  in  providing 
health  care  to  many  who  would  other- 
wise never  have  had  access  to  it.  How- 
ever, these  programs  have  always  been 
inadequate  to  the  real  need.  Existing 
services  are  fractured  and  incomplete, 
and  tend  to  cover  the  traditional  public 
health  services  such  as  immunizations  or 
infant  care,  but  not  to  extend  to  ambula- 
tor5'  or  primary  health  care  for  the 
adult.  Frequently,  necessary  hospitaliza- 
tion is  unavailable.  A  survey  taken  in 
1971  indicated  that  hospitalization  cov- 
erage under  migrant  health  programs 
was  provided  only  in  Michigan  and  New 
Jersey.  This  is  an  area  to  which  the 
hearings  we  will  hold  this  summer  will 
devote  considerable  attention. 

The  program  to  date  has  been  inade- 
quately funded.  Authorizations  have 
been  totally  insufficient  to  meet  demon- 
strated needs,  and  appropriations  over 
the  years  have  not  been  at  even  the 
meager  authorization  level. 

In  the  bill  we  introduce  today,  we  have 
suggested  substantially  higher  author- 
izations. Even  so,  these  new  levels,  if 
adopted,  will  enable  minimum  health 
services  to  reach  only  about  28  percent 
of  the  migrant  population. 

An  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  has 
been  made  through  regtilatlons  requir- 
ing the  use  of  third-party  pajTnents,  such 
as  medicaid,  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
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slble  However,  new  problems  have  been 
created  in  the  process.  In  many  States 
the  migrant  worker  Is  not  ehgible  for 
medicaid;  in  others,  his  fluctuating  in- 
come will  sometimes  make  him  ineligible 
during  those  periods  when  he  has  steady 
earnings,  thereby  frustrating  the  pos- 
sibility of  continuing  care  for  worker  and 

f airily-  ^  ,    J,  -J     , 

The  migrant  is  a  very  proud  individual 
who  frequently  will  not  accept  welfare, 
and  is  loathe  to  go  through  the  lengthy 
and  often  demeaning  process  of  qualify- 
ing for  medicaid  benefits.  To  qualify,  the 
worker  must  give  up  valuable  time  during 
the  period  he  could  be  devoting  to  in- 
come-producing work. 

In  addition,  shifting  the  cost  'ourden 
from  migrant  health  project  grants  to 
medicaid  reimbursement,  does  not  meet 
the  basic  problem  of  accessibility  to 
health  care.  Although  it  provides  a 
mechanism  for  pa>-ment.  it  does  not  pro- 
ride  the  services,  the  health  personnel, 
or  the  clinics  where  they  are  most 
j^eeded— in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
agricultural  worker. 

A  verj'  promising  element  of  migrant 
health  programs  has  resulted  from  the 
provision  included  in  the  last  legislative 
extension  of  the  program  which  requires 
participation  by  the  consumer  of  services 
in  the  development  of  health  programs. 
I  refer  to  the  establishment  of  fully 
staffed,  regularty  scheduled  clinics,  in 
areas  in  proximity  to  the  migrant  labor 
force. 

California  has  established  three  of 
these  comprehensive  health  clinics 
which  are  in  operation  throughout  the 
year.  The  initial  results  are  most  reward- 
ing. 

However,  one  distressing  side  effect 
which  is  difficult  to  evaluate  is  the  ac- 
companying cessation  of  support  for  mi- 
grant health  clinics  by  the  local  pubhc 
health  departments. 

Another  area  which  holds  great  prom- 
ise is  the  development  of  a  referral  sys- 
tem among  migrant  health  clinics.  An 
experimental  referral  system  has  been 
implemented  with  very  good  results  along 
the  eastern  seaboard;  the  responsiveness 
of  the  migrant  to  this  system  was  ex- 
tremely favorable,  and  the  success  that 
was  achieved  was  based,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, upon  his  determination  to  follow 
through  on  the  provision  of  services. 

We  wUl  be  seeking  new  means  of  im- 
plementing these  programs  and  of  pro- 
viding more  comprehensive  services  to 
the  migrant  and  seasonal  agricultural 
worker  and  his  family  as  we  study  the 
scope  of  existing  programs  and  develop 
amendments  to  the  bill  we  are  introduc- 
ing designed  to  expand  and  improve  oiu: 
health  programs  for  migrant  and  sea- 
sonal farmworkers  and  their  families. 


By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 

S.  3763.  A  bill  to  make  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  provided  for 
Federal  employees  applicable  to  U.S. 
citizen  employees  of  the  Roosevelt  Cam- 
pobello  International  Park  Commission. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Roosevelt  Campobello  Internationsd 
Park,    commemorating    and    preserving 


the  summer  home  of  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  and  its  surroundings, 
in  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  just  off  the 
eastern  tip  of  the  State  of  Maine,  was 
created  by  a  Canadian-American  treaty 
approved  by  the  Senate  in  1964.  By  treaty 
agreement,  the  park  employs  both  Cana- 
dian and  U.S.  citizens.  The  latter,  be- 
cause of  their  peculiar  status  as  employ- 
ees of  an  international  organization, 
have  had  difficulty  securing  eligibility  for 
social  security  benefits,  even  though  they 
are  U.S.  resident*. 

To  ameUorate  the  problem,  during  a 
meeting  of  the  Roosevelt  Campobello  In- 
ternational Park  Commission.  I  agreed 
to  introduce  legislation  on  the  subject. 
This  took  the  form  of  S.  3704.  which 
was  introduced  on  April  9.  1970.  But 
because  these  employees  were  brought 
under  social  security  by  administrative 
regulation,  the  bill  received  no  siction. 

These  park  employees  are  now  subject 
to  U.S.  social  security  taxes  and  are  eli- 
gible for  old  age.  survivors,  and  disabil- 
ity insurance  benefits.  However,  the 
Social  Security  .''^ct  specifically  excludes 
U.S.  residents  who  are  employed  by  in- 
ternational organizations  from  unem- 
ployment and  workmen's  compensation 
benefits  under  title  III  of  the  act.  This 
has  proved  to  be  a  problem  In  recruiting 
U.S.  residents  as  employees  of  the  park. 
It  should  be  noted  that  Canadian  em- 
ployees are  eligible  for  comparable  Ca- 
nadian benefits. 

If  the  Park  Commission  were  a  U.S. 
commission,  the  Social  Security  Act's 
provision  for  imemplojmaent  and  work- 
men's compensation  would  apply  and 
would  be  administered  by  a  State,  which 
in  turn  would  be  fully  reimbursed  by 
the  U.S.  Government.  Or.  If  the  State 
had  no  reciprocal  agreement  with  the 
FederaJ  Government,  the  latter  would  as- 
sume the  task  of  administration  within 
the  State. 

Because  the  Roosev^elt  Campobello  In- 
ternational Park  Commission  does  not 
meet  the  above  requirement,  the  Maine 
and  the  U.S.  Government  cannot  pro- 
vide unemployment  and  workmen's 
compensation  for  the  employees  of  the 
RCIPC.  who  are  U.S.  residents.  Also, 
since  these  employees  pay  no  Canadian 
taxes,  the  Canadian  Government  does 
not  provide  those  benefits,  although  ar- 
ticle IV  of  the  treaty  establishing  the 
park  has  been  interpreted  by  some  to  re- 
quire such  coverage. 

Tlie  best  method  to  rectify  the  situa- 
tion is  with  legislation  which  would  deem 
park  employees  who  are  UJ3.  residents 
to  be  in  the  employ  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  eligibility  for 
Federal  employee  uiiMnployment  and 
workmen's  compensation. 

I  propose  to  accomplish  this  with  leg- 
islation which  I  introduced  today  to 
amend  section  vn  of  the  Roosevelt 
Campobello  International  Park  Commis- 
sion Act  (16  U.S.C.  1106)  by  deeming  the 
employees  of  the  park  who  are  U.S.  resi- 
dents to  be  in  the  employ  of  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  purposes  of  title  V. 
chapter  85.  subchapter  I.  of  the  United 
States  Code  provision  for  unemployment 
and  workmen's  compensation  of  Federal 
employees. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY   <for  himself. 
Mr,    WiLLLAMS,   Mr.   Randolph, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE,  Mr.  EIacleton.  Mr.  Crans- 
ton,   Mr.     Hughes,     and     Mr. 
Stevtenson)  : 
S.  3764.  A  bill   to   amend   the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
tension of  grants  to  provide  professional 
and  technical  training  in  the  field  of 
family  medicine.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

FAMLLT    PRACTICE    OF     MEDICINE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  along 
v^ith  nine  distinguished  Members  of  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  which  will  extend  the 
Family  Practice  of  Medicine  Act  of  1970. 
The  Family  Practice  Act  was  overwhelm- 
ingly passed  by  the  Congress  in  1970.  In 
the  Senate  the  vote  was  64  to  1.  That  act 
was  for  a  3-year  period.  And  it.  therefore, 
wUl  expire  at  the  end  of  June  in  1973. 
The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today  will 
extend  this  critically  important  health 
program  for  an  additional  year. 

Ver>'   briefly.   Mr.   President.  I  want 
to  describe  the  major  thrust  of  the  leg- 
islation. The  authority  encourages  pro- 
fessional and  technical  training  in  the 
field  of  family  medicine.  It  provides  for 
the  making  of  grants  to  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  medical  schools,  including 
schools  of  osteopath.v,  to    First,  operate 
as  an  integral  part  of  their  medical  edu- 
cation program  separate  and  distinct  de- 
partments devoted  to  providing  teaching 
and    instruction — including    continuing 
education — in  ail  phases  of  family  prac- 
tice; second,  construct  such  facilities  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  training  in  the  field  of  family 
medicine  whether  as  a  part  of  the  medi- 
cal school  or  as  separate  outpatient  or 
similar  facility ;  third,  to  operate  or  par- 
ticipate in  special  training  programs  for 
paramedical  personnel   in  the  field   of 
family  medicine;  and  fourth,  operate,  or 
participate  in,  special  training  program 
to  teach  and  train  medical  personnel  to 
head  departments  of  family  practice  or 
otherwise  teach  family  practice  in  medi- 
cal schools.  The  program  also  authorizes 
grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit 
hospitals,  which  provide  training  pro- 
grams for  medical  students,  interns,  or 
residents  to:  First,  operate,  as  an  integral 
part  of  their  medical  training  programs, 
special  professional  training  programs — 
Including  continuing  education — in  the 
field  of  family  medicine  for  medical  stu- 
dents, interns,   residents,  or  practicing 
physicians;  second,  to  construct  facilities 
to  carry  out  a  program  of  training  in  the 
field  of  family  medicine  whether  as  a  part 
of  a  hospital  or  as  a  separate  outpatient 
or    similar    facility;    third,    to    provide 
financial    assistance,    in    the    form    of 
scholarships,  fellowships,  or  stipends,  to 
interns,  residents,  or  other  medical  per- 
sonnel who  are  participants  in  a  program 
of  the  hospital  which  provides  special 
training  in  the  field  of  family  medicine: 
and  fomth.  operate,  or  participate  in. 
special  training  programs  for  paramedi- 
cal personiiel  in  the  field  of  family  medi- 
cine. 

The  bill  proposes  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram effort  of  1973  into  1974  at  a  level 
of  $100  million. 
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I  think  it  is  important  for  all  of  us  to 
remember  that  the  trend  m  medical  edu- 
cation is  one  which  has  placed  a  higher 
and  higher  premium  on  specialization. 
As  a  result  of  this  trend,  there  has  been 
a  steady  downward  trend  in  the  avail- 
ability of  general  practitioners.  For  ex- 
ample, m  1931.  three  out  of  every  four 
phvsicians  in  this  countiT  were  general 
practitioners.  By  1949  one  half  of  the 
Nations  phy.'^icians  were  general  prac- 
titioners. And  today  fewer  than  one  in 
five  practicing  phy.Mcians  are  in  general 
practice.  This  program  is  designed  to 
help  redress  the  balance  in  this  area  of 
medical  educauon. 

Mr.  President.  1  do  want  to  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  at  the  time  this 
legislation  was  last  considered  by  the 
Congress,  there  was  one  substantive  issue 
on  which  tliere  was  considerable  debate 
and  disagreement.  That  issue  was  the  re- 
quirement in  the  bill  which  required  that 
to  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
act,  a  school  of  medicine — or  osteopa- 
thy— had  to  either  have  established  or 
be  in  tlie  process  of  establishing  a  sepa- 
rate and  coequal  department  of  family 
medicine.  I  understand  that  in  the  pe- 
riod of  the  last  2  years  that  there  has 
been  considerable  progress  in  the  Na- 
tion s  medical  schools  in  respect  to  the 
establishment  of  depai-tments  of  family 
medicine.  This  is  a  very  helpful  develop- 
ment. And  I,  therefore,  am  hopeful  that 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  that  I  am 
introducing  today  will  be  able  to  avoid 
a  repetition  of  the  previous  legislative 
history  in  respect  to  this  single  issue.  I 
loot  f  onvard  to  early  subcommittee  hear- 
mgs  on  this  bill  as  a  means  for  the  com- 
piling of  a  legislative  lustory  upon  which 
it  will  be  possible  for  the  Senate  Health 
Subcommittee  to  order  reported  a  for- 
ward looking  continuation  of  this  needed 
health  prosrram. 


By   Mr.   PEARSON    i  for   himself 
and  Mr.  E>olei  : 

S.  3765.  A  bill  authorizing  the  improve- 
ment of  certain  roads  in  the  vicinity  of 
Melvern  and  Pomona  Reservoirs,  Osage 
Cotmty.  Kans.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  10  years 
ago.  the  Pomona  Reservoir  was  con- 
structed by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
Osage  County.  Kans.  At  the  time  the 
reservoir  was  built,  the  coimty  had  only 
gravel  roads  in  the  area,  and  these  roads 
were  not  replaced  with  hard  surface 
roads.  Osage  County  is  a  rural  county  of 
13.000  people  and  has  a  limited  tax  base 
for  raising  local  revenues.  The  county 
IS  now  involved  in  a  $1.5  million  pro- 
gram to  replace  old.  unsafe  bridges  with 
new  bridges  using  funds  raised  with  a 
countywlde  bond  issue. 

Now,  in  addition  to  the  Pomona  Reser- 
voir, the  corps  has  almost  completed  the 
Melvem  Reservoir,  which  is  also  located 
totally  within  the  borders  of  this  small 
coimty.  With  its  earthen  dam  nearly 
10.000  feet  in  length,  Melvem  Is  a  much 
larger  reservoir  designed  to  store  360,000 
acre-feet  of  water,  as  compared  with  the 
capacity  of  Pomona,  which  is  248,000 
acre-feet.  Together,  these  two  reservoirs 
have  removed  from  local  tax  rolls  12,000 


acres  of  land,  including  much  valuable 
farmland  in  Osage  Coimty 

To  accomplish  the  purposes  of  flood 
control  and  water  storage  for  agriculture, 
industry,  and  recreational  uses,  some  of 
the  richest  land  in  the  county  has  been 
.sacrificed.  The  result  ls  a,  decline  in 
overall  property  vEduatlon  and  a  great 
loss  01  revenue  to  Osage  County,  thus 
making  it  impossible  to  build  hard  sur- 
face roads  where  they  are  needed  to 
serve  the  reservoir  area. 

Last  year.  934,052  persons,  by  count 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  visited  Po- 
mona Fleservoir.  Nearly  7  million  have 
visited  Pomona  since  its  opening.  With 
the  completion  of  Melvern,  a  much 
larger  number  of  visitors  can  be  ex- 
pected to  flock  to  Osage  County  from 
nearby  cities,  such  as  Topeka,  Lawrence, 
and  Kansas  City,  to  make  use  of  the 
recreation  opportmiities  provided  by 
these  two  Federal  reservoirs. 

Under  its  present  legislative  authority, 
the  Corps  oi  Engmeers  is  putting  a  very 
limited  area  of  hard  surface  roads 
around  the  Melvern  Reservoir,  but  this 
work  does  not  begin  to  meet  the  need  of 
the  public  for  adequate  hard  surface 
access  roads.  Such  roads  are  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  visitors.  In  an  area 
subject  to  long  periods  of  dry  weather, 
they  are  also  needed  as  well  to  protect 
the  environment  against  the  clouds  of 
dust  raised  from  dawn  to  dark  when 
these  county  roads  are  traveled  by  an 
unending  line  of  campers,  trailers,  cars, 
trucks,  and  other  vehicles  to  and  from 
the  reservoir  recreation  areas. 

As  part  of  the  effort  to  find  relief  for 
Csage  County,  I  have  written  to  the 
Chief  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  deteimine  just  what  authority 
Ills  agency  has  m  this  area.  His  reply  in- 
dictates  the  corps  is  doing  all  it  can 
under  existing  authority,  and  I  ask 
imammous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  the  citizens  of  Osage 
County  have  attempted  to  meet  their 
road  problems  to  the  extent  coimty  tax 
resources  allow  by  adopting  the  county- 
wide  bond  issue  for  new  bridges.  This  is 
a  safety  measure  already  overdue.  The 
volumes  of  traffic  expected  when  Mel- 
vern Reservoir  is  completed  only  make 
the  replacement  of  present  substandard 
bridges  more  critical. 

State  resources  have  been  sought,  but 
they  are  also  limited.  The  Kansas  High- 
way Commission  is  presently  improving 
a  major  route  through  the  county,  U.S. 
Highway  75.  which  runs  near  both  res- 
ervoirs and  will  have  the  effect  of  bring- 
mg  more  traffic  from  outside  the  county 
to  use  present  gravel -surface  county 
roads.  The  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners has  written  to  Senator  Dole  and 
myself  urging  Federal  assistance  to  re- 
lieve road  problems  in  the  county.  I  re- 
quest that  a  copy  of  that  letter  also  be 
inserted  following  these  comments  and 
that  engineering  estimates  on  the  cost 
and  location  of  roads  to  be  Improved 
also  appear. 
Mr.  President.  Osage  County,  Kans.,  is 
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unique.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  the  only 
county  in  the  United  States  that  has 
two  large  Federal  reservoirs  completely 
within  Its  boundaries.  In  response  to  the 
burdens  created  in  Osage  County  by  this 
concentration  of  Federal  water  develop- 
ment projects,  which  serve  to  protect  a 
wide  area  of  central  Kansas  against 
floods.  I  urge  positive  Senate  action.  We 
cannot  simply  turn  away  from  this  un- 
finished business.  Rather,  we  .should 
seek  to  cooperate  with  local  government 
in  a  spirit  of  pragmatic  federalism  to  get 
this  job  done  for  the  people  of  the  area 
and  those  who  will  come  to  it  in  the 
future. 

Exhibit  1 

Hon.  James  B.  Pearson, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Senatok  Peahson:  Having  exhausted 
all  apparent  avenues  through  Federal  Agen. 
cies  at  the  aistrlct  level,  the  Board  of  Ckim. 
mls&loners  of  Osage  County  are  appealing 
to  our  Kansas  legislators  for  assistance  in 
relieving  a  problem  In  Osage  County  which 
we  cannot  .nnance  completely  with  !.x;al 
funds.  We  .are  requesting  Federal  assist- 
ance bec.iuae  circumstances  causing  the 
problem  were  created  by  .a  Federal  flood  con- 
trol project. 

Upon  completion  of  Melvern  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir. Osage  County  will  contain  within 
its  boundaries  two  Federal  Reservoirs.  These 
reservoirs  have  resulted  in  the  removal  of 
a  sizable  quantity  of  land  from  the  County 
tax  rolls.  It  is  Imperative  that  we  toice  every 
action  to  encourage  the  development  of  the 
lake  shores  and  adjacent  lands  around  these 
reservoirs  to  restore  the  economy  of  Osage 
County  to  the  level  that  existed  before  the 
land  was  inundated.  An  essentUU  factor  in 
the  development  around  the  reservoirs  is 
adequate  traffic  circulation.  In  recent  years, 
the  Corps  of  Enghieers  ha^  substan'tlallv 
Improved  Its  practices  with  regard  to  traffic 
movement  arotind  Its  major  reservoir  proj- 
ects. As  a  reault,  the  road  and  bridge  im- 
provements being  made  cooperatively  be- 
tween the  County,  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  around 
Melvem  Reserrolr,  which  is  preeently  under 
construction,  are  far  superior  to  conditions 
existing  at  Pomona  Reservoir  which  wm 
completed  several  years  ago. 

Traffic  circulation  around  Pomona  Res- 
ervoir Is  practically  impossible.  Federal  and 
private  faclJltleB  developed  to  date  on  the 
north  shores  of  the  lake  are  seriously  ham- 
pered because  they  Lack  adequate  access.  We 
realize  our  local  responsibility  m  this  mat- 
ter, but  we  need  financial  assistr.nce  in  solv- 
ing the  problem.  We  believe  tht  Corps  of 
Engineers  shares  in  this  responsjbUity  since 
adequate  circulation  was  not  provided  in  the 
initial  planning  of  the  faculty.  We  under- 
stand that  there  are  limited  funds  available 
through  the  Chief  Engineers  ofr.ce  to  assist 
flnanclally  in  construction  Improvements 
where  a  critical  condition  exists  as  a  reeiUt 
of  a  completed  PederaJ  project.  We  were  not 
succesaiul  In  obtaining  the  assisUnce  of  the 
District  Engineer  at  Kansas  Cltv  in  iipply- 
Ing  for  these  funds  which  are  allocated  at 
the  Washington  level.  We  thereiore  respect- 
fully request  yoiu-  assistance  In  ;>ehalf  of 
Osage  County  In  obtaining  consideration  un- 
der  the  Corps  of  Engineer's  program. 

The  Kansas  Highway  Commission  is  pres- 
ently Improving  UB.  Highway  75  through 
Osage  County  to  a  four-lane  lUnited  access 
fre©TA-ay.  A  traffic  interchange  with  grade 
separation  is  planned  at  the  IntersecUon  of 
U.S.  Highway  75  with  a  county  road  on  the 
township  line  betwen  T156  and  T168.  It  is 
the  desire  of  Osage  C!ounty  to  improve  this 
east-weet  county  road  on  the  township  line 
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aMt  ot  the  new  IntMohange.  Tills  improve- 
meat  wUl  require  a  new  bridge  across  the  One 
Hundred  Ten  Mile  Creek,  arm  of  Pomona  Res- 
ervoir. The  location  of  the  proposed  Un- 
provement  is  shown  on  the  attached  exhibit, 
we  desire  Federal  aaalstance  In  financing  the 
cost  of  the  new  bridge. 

There  are  a  number  of  raotors  whlcsh  sub- 
jtanttote  the  need  for  this  road  and  bridge. 
The  major  factors  are  enumerated  in  the 
'cUowing  paiugrapba: 

1  CV  .^tructlon  of  U.S.  Highway  75.  in- 
cluding a,  diamond  Interchange  at  its  inter- 
section with  this  county  road  Is  now  In  prog- 
ress. This  Interchange  will  be  tipproxlmately 
ly.  nules  west  of  the  location  of  the  pro- 
posed new  bridge.  With  the  new  Interchange, 
tixiB  county  road  needs  to  become  a  major  cir- 
culation route  on  the  n£«T.h  side  of  Pomona 
Kaservolr. 

2.  The  Osage  County  Comprehensive  Mas- 
ter Pl&n  programs  this  east-weet  ro«ul  on  the 
lyjwnahlp  Line  to  become  a  primary  clrcula- 
ttoo,  route  in  the  Pomona  Reservoir  Land  Use 
Plan.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Osage  County  Planning  Boerd. 

3.  A  rural  sanitary  sewer  district  has  been 
established  and  sanitarj-  sewer  facilities  have 
been  constructed  In  the  Sail-A-Way  Estates 
Subdivision  on  the  north  sliore  of  the  res- 
errolr east  of  the  propKJsed  new  bridge.  The 
CX)unty  guaranteed  the  General  Obligation 
Speciai  Assesment  Bonds  for  this  pioject  in 
the  amount  of  $200,000  which  Included  the 
construction  of  waste  treatment  facilities  as 
well  as  sev^er  collection  lines.  Because  of  in- 
adequate access  to  this  sulxilvlslon,  its  de- 
velopment Is  proceeding  very  slowly.  Im- 
proved access  from  U.S.  Highway  75  should 
accelerate  the  sale  of  lots  and  the  coiastruc- 
tion  of  homes  in  this  subdivision  and  there- 
by Insure  the  scheduled  retirement  of  the 
bonds  for  the  sanitary  sewer  system. 

4.  Practically  all  of  the  current  activity 
connected  with  the  reservoir  occurs  on  the 
south  side  at  Vassar  State  Park.  Traffic  con- 
ditions at  this  park  are  congested  and  the 
park  is  frequently  overcrowded.  Improved  ac- 
cess around  the  north  shore  of  the  reservoir 
»-ould  encourage  the  use  of  Cedar  Park,  One 
Hundred  Ten  MUe  Reci'eatlon  Area  and  Wolf 
Creek  Recreation  Area.  These  are  I"ederal 
Parks  already  provided  but  which  receive 
little  use  due  to  inaocesslhlllty.  The  east-west 
township  road  with  a  bridge  over  the  One 
Hundred  Ten  Mile  Creek  arm  of  the  reservoir 
w)uld  enable  vlsltoTB  to  reach  these  parks 
readily,  thus  relieving  the  traffic  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  reservoir. 

We  urge  you  to  consider  the  factors  pre- 
sented herein  and  If  j-ou  concur  that  the 
Federal  Government  was  reeponslble  In  part 
for  creating  the  problem,  we  ask  that  you 
bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  or  any 
other  agency  which  may  be  in  a  position  to 
assist  us  In  constructing  this  vitally  needed 
Improvement.  It  is  obvious  to  us  that  a  north 
shore  circulation  route  should  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  original  planning  of  the  res- 
en'olr.  Since  It  fras  omitted  at  that  time,  de- 
velopment has  been  stymied  and  thus  the 
property  values  have  not  Increased  to  offset 
the  revenues  lost  by  the  Inundated  land.  We 
will  appreciate  any  assistance  or  advice  you 
can  offer  us  toward  the  completion  of  this 
improvement. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Improvement  work  Involves  new  long  span 
bridge  crossing  over  110  Mile  Creek,  replace- 
ment of  existing  bridges  at  Valley  Brook  and 
Wolf  Creek  because  they  are  under  flood  lev- 
el. Also,  new  embankments  at  these  cross- 
ings and  local  widening  and  raising  of  road 
grade  above  flood  level. 

The  road  will  be  surfaced  with  asphaltlc 
concrete  with  bituminous  base. 

The  slopes  over  110  Mile  Creek  require 
rip-rap  in  addition  to  sodding. 

The  costs  of  these  improvements  are: 
a  1    New  bridge  structures  Includ- 
ing   removal    of    existing    steel 

bridges    $329,000 

;b)  Embankments  and  refills;  also 
road  widening  where  requj-ed..       336,000 
ci  Slope  protection  by  stone  rip- 
rap and  sodding 149,800 

d)  Guardrails 20.700 

e )  Asphaltlc      concrete — 7.875 

miles  - -- 712,500 


3.  Section  through  Federal  Brk. 
S.W.  of  Dam;  4.000  ft.  grading 
and  paving,  0.73  miles  at  $96  - 
000 472.000 

4  Township  Road  8.E.  of  Reser- 
voir; 1  mile  grading  and  pav- 
ing; 1  Box  Bridge; 

1   nUle  at  $98,000 95,000 

Box  Bridge  (27.5-0.2) 15,000 

5.  WUliama  Bridge  129.0-45),  110 
LP.  at  $500-. 55,000 


County  Road 1,548,000 

2.  Improvements  of  roads  leading 
into  public  Recreational  Areas 
of  Dragoon,  110  Mile,  Wolf  Creek 
and  Michigan  Valley  Parks,  con- 
sisting of  local  grading  and 
lighter  type  black  top.  Including 
local  widening  and  grade  Im- 
provements.  8.6   miles 817,000 

3.  OU  treatment  of  existing  gravel 
road  leading  to  subdivisions  and 
within  subdivision.  Including 
minor  refills  and  grade  adjust- 
ment at  Royal  Pikes  and  SaU- 
Away  Estates^to  eliminate 
dusting.  2.7  ml 14.000 

Total    Costs    of    Improve- 
ments North  Shore -  2,379,000 

South  Shore 

1.  Improvements  on  access  to  Vas- 
sar  State  Park  for  approach  on 
268  from  the  west  by  Improving 
RtejSlS  from  268  thru  Vassar 
to  Vassar  State  Park  Rte.  368. 

la)  Improvements  Involve  local 
grade  adjustments  and  all-wea- 
ther black  top.  1.5  miles $142,  500 

I  b)  OU  treatments  of  grayrtl  roads 
leading  to  and  within  hotislng 
developments  Sleeta,  H<dlday 
Coves,  Pomona  Heights  and 
South  Shore  Estates,  including 
minor  grade  adjustments — 8.8 
miles   --- 31,600 

(c)   MlsceUaneous  Improvements.  3,000 


Chairman. 

Proposed  Access  Road  Improvements 
Pomona  Reservoik 

estimate  or  costs 
Tiorth  Shore 
1.  Improvements  on  County  Road  leading 
East  from  intersection  of  VS.  Highway  76  to 
junction  of  black  top  road  to  Overbrook.  To- 
tal length — 8.0  mUes. 


Total    Costs    of    Inq>rove- 
ments  South  Shore 


177,000 


Summary 
Improvements  of  access  to  Public  Recrea- 
tion Areas: 

North  Shore $2,379,000 

South  Shore 177,000 


Total 


609,000 


North    Shore 

1.  Replacement   for   P.A.S.   610   & 
1245:  3  miles  of  paving,  3  miles 

at   jeO.OOO $180,000 

2.  F.A.S.     1245    ii    1250    north    to 
Osage  City;  9  miles  grading  and 

paving,  9  miles  at  $96.000 855,000 

3.  F.A.S.  1250  from  Lyndon  West: 
4  miles  grading   and   paving,  4 

miles    at    $95,000 380.000 

4    Bridge  No.  31  (23  0-7.8) 25,000 

5.  Box   Bridge   East   of   Bridge   31 
122.0-7.2)   12' X  10' RCB 17.000 

6.  Box    Bridge    NJE.    of    Reading, 

double  10'  X  10'  RCB 20.000 


2,  566,  000 

Contengencies    (10%) 256.000 

Engineering        and        Inspection 

(15%)    422,000 

Total 3.234.000 


Proposed  .Access  Road  Improvements 
Melvern  Rksxsvoib 

ESTIMATE    or    COSTS 

South  Shore 

1.  Replacement   for  FJi.£.   510;    6 
miles  of  paving,  6  miles  at  $60,- 

000    $360,000 

2.  Section    through    Olivet;    4,000 
ft.    grading    and    paving,    0.76 

miles  at  $95,000 72,000 


Total 1.477.000 


Summary 

North  Shcw'e  improvements $1,477,000 

South  Shore   Improvements 669.000 


Contingencies    ilO'-'r) 215,  CKX) 

Engineering  and  inspection  (16%)       323,000 


Total  estimated  project 

cost    2.684.000 


Total  estimated  project  cost  of 
road  improvements: 

Pomona    Reservoir $3,  234,  CXX) 

Melvern   Reservoir 2,684,000 


Total    6,918,000 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  3766.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Act.  1961  <  75  Stat.  402 1 .  a£  amended, 
to  implement  the  1&69  and  the  1971 
amendments  to  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Prevention  of  the  Pollu- 
tion of  the  Sea  by  Oil,  1954,  as  amended; 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1961.  I  a^k  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal of  the  proposed  iegisiaiion  from 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thx  Secretary  or  Transportation, 

Washington.  D.C  ,  June  IS,  1972. 
Hon.  Spiho  T.  Agnbw. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  President  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 

"To  amend  the  Oil  Pollution  Act.  1961,  (76 
Stat.  402).  as  amended,  to  implement  the 
1969  and  the  1971  amendments  to  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Prevention  of 
Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil.  1954,  as  amended; 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  proposed  bUl  would  incorporate  Into 
the  existing  domestic  law  which  implements 
the  original  1964  OU  Pollution  ConvenilQU 
the  latest  amendments  to  the  Con\entloi\ 
adopted  by  Resolution  A.232(VII)  on  Octo- 
ber 12.  1971,  and  Resolution  A.246(VII)   on 
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October  15,  1971  You  will  recall  that  ratlflcft- 
tlon  of  the  1969  amendments  was  advised 
and  consented  to  by  the  3enate  on  20  Sep- 
tember 1971  It  15  ur  understanding  that 
the  1971  amendments  will  shortly  be  sub- 
mitted for  their  advice  and  consent.  The 
submission  of  draft  '.eglslation  at  this  time 
is  In  accord  with  Executive  Branch  intention 
of  seeking  legislative  implementation  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

The  1969  convention  changes,  particularly 
as  thev  impose  more  stringent  constraints  on 
oil  and  oUv  mixture  discharges  from  vessels 
anywhere,  represent  another  advancing  step 
toward  remedv  of  ocean  oil  pollution,  a  major 
international  as  *eU  as  national  environ- 
mental problem.  Those  amendments  abandon 
the  prohibited  ^one  concept  which  prohibited 
discharges  within  the  zones  (generally  with- 
'n  50  miles  of  land)  and  which  discouraged 
but  did  not  prohibit  Indlscrlinlnate  dis- 
charges ;n  the  open  sea  beyond  the  zones 
Under  'he  amendments  and  the  legislation 
here  proposed,  discharges  will  be  prohibited 
anywhere  unless  certain  conditions  are  met. 
Those  conditions  relate  to  discharge  rate. 
oUy  mixture  dilution,  total  quantity  of  oil 
discharged,  and  distance  from  land.  For  ex- 
ample, a  tanker  will  be  prohibited  from  any 
discharges  within  50  miles  of  land,  and  be- 
vond  that  distance  mav  only  discharge  while 
preceding  enroute  and  so  long  as  a  discharge 
of  oil  content  does  not  exceed  60  liters  per 
mile  and  provided  that  the  total  quantity  of 
oil  discharged  on  a  ballast  voyage  does  not 
exceed  1  15  000  of  the  total  cargo-carrying 
capacitv  of  the  vessel. 

The  1971  amendments  apply  the  distance 
from  land  criterion  for  discharges  of  oil  and 
ollv  mixture  to  the  area  of  the  Great  Bar- 
rier Reef  as  If  It  were  land,  and  concern 
tank  arrangements  and  limitations  of  tank 
size  for  new  tank  vessels.  The  objective  ol 
the  amendments  relating  to  tank  arrange- 
mema  and  tank  size  :s  to  limit  the  quantity 
of  oil  which  can  escape  Into  the  sea  as  the 
result  of  collision  or  other  vessel   casualty. 

In  addition  to  the  criminal  penalties  now 
provided  for  violations  of  the  1961  Act  these 
proposed  amendments  would  make  civil 
penalties  also  avaUable  for  more  flexible  and 
effective  enforcement.  Article  VI  of  the  Oil 
PoUutlou  Convention  requires  that  penalties 
which  a  country-  imposes  for  unlawful  dis- 
charges bv  domestic  vessels  beyond  its  terri- 
torial sea  shall  not  be  less  than  those  for 
the  same  infringements  within  the  territorial 
sea.  That  requirement  will  be  satlshed  be- 
ctLuse  the  civil  penalties  proposed  In  the 
draft  bill  are  of  like  amount  to  those  con- 
tjoned  in  the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act 
of  1970  ,P.L.  91-2241. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
this  proposal  before  the  Senate  A  similar 
proposal  has  been  submitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  from  the  standpomt  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  draft  legUlatlon 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

John  A.  Volpe. 

Comparative  T^-pe  Showing  Changes  in 
Existing  Law  Made  by  Proposed  Bill 

(Mauer  proposed  to  be  dPleted  Is  enclosed 
In  brackets:  new  matter  Is  .       ^..) 

Oil  PoUutlon  Act,  1961  \^J  use.  1001- 
10151. 

Public  Law  87-187;  75  Stat.  402  as  amended 
PL.  89-551:  80  Stat.  372.  An  Act  -o  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Prevention  of  the  Pollution 
of  the  Sea  by  Oil.  1954. 

B«  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That:  This 
Act.  to  Implement  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  Prevention  of 


the  Sea  by  Oil,  1954,  as  amended,  may  be 
cited  as  the  "OH  PoUutlon  Act.  19C1,  as 
amended." 

Sec.  2.  DuiNrnoNs. — As  used  In  this  Act. 
unless  the  context  otherwise  requires — 

(a)  The  term  "convention"  means  the  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  Prevention  of 
the  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil,  1954,  as 
amended; 

(b)  The  term  "discharge"  In  relation  to  oil 
or  to  an  oily  mixture  means  any  discharge  or 
escape  howsoever  caused; 

(C)  The  term  "instantaneous  rate  of  dis- 
charge of  oil  content"  means  the  rate  of 
discharge  of  oil  in  liters  per  hour  at  any  in- 
stant divided  by  the  speed  of  the  ship  in 
knots  at  the  same  instant; 

|(c)l  (d)  The  t«rm  "heavy  dlesel  oil" 
means  [marine]  dlesel  oil,  other  than  those 
distillates  of  which  more  than  50  per  centum, 
bv  volume  distills  at  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding three  hundred  and  forty  degrees  cen- 
trlgrade  when  tested  by  American  Society  for 
the  Testing  of  Materials  standard  method  D. 
86/69; 

[  (d)  1  (e)  The  term  "mile"  means  a  nauti- 
cal mile  of  six  thousand  and  eighty  feet  or 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  afty-two 
meters; 

[(el)  (/)  The  term  "oil'*  means  crude  oil, 
fuel  oil.  heavy  dlesel  oil.  and  lubricating  oil. 
and  "oily"  shall  be  construed  accordingly. 
[.];  [An I  071  "oUy  mixture"  means  a  mixture 
with  [an]  any  oil  content;  [one  hundred 
parts  or  more  In  one  million  parts  of  mix- 
ture.) 

[(f)]  ig)  The  term  "person"  means  an 
Individual,  partnership,  corporation,  or  as- 
sociation; and  any  owner,  operator,  agent, 
master,  officer,  or  employee  of  a  ship' 

[(g)  The  term  "prohibited  zones"  means 
the  zones  described  in  section  12  of  this  Act 
as  modified  by  notices,  If  any,  of  extension 
or  reduction  Issued  by  the  Secretary;  ] 

(h)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  [Army; )  department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating; 

(1)  The  term  "ship",  subject  to  the  excep- 
tions provided  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section, means  any  seagoing  vessel  of  any 
type  whatsoever  of  Anaerlcan  registry  or  na- 
tionality. Including  floating  craft,  whether 
self-propelled  or  towed  by  another  vessel 
making  a  sea  voyage;  and  "tanker",  as  a  type 
Included  within  the  term  "ship",  means  a 
ship  In  which  the  greater  part  ol"  the  csirgo 
space  Is  constructed  or  adapted  for  the  car- 
riage of  liquid  cargoes  In  bulk  and  which  Is 
not,  for  the  time  being,  carrying  a  cargo  other 
than  oil  In  that  part  of  its  cargo  space. 

(1)  The  following  categories  of  vessels  are 
excepted  from  all  provisions  of  this  Act: 

il)  tankers  of  under  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  gross  tonnage  and  other  ships  of  under 
live  hundred  tons  gross  tonnage. 

(Ill  ships  for  the  time  being  engaged  in 
the  whaling  Industry  when  actually  employed 
on  whaling  operations. 

(Ill)  ships  for  the  time  being  navigating 
the  Great  h&^a  of  North  America  and  their 
connecting  and  tributary  waters  as  far  east 
as  the  lower  exit  of  Saint  Lambert  Lock  at 
Montreal  In  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Canada. 

(Iv)  naval  ships  and  ships  for  the  time  be- 
ing used  as  naval  auxiliaries. 

(J)  The  term  "from  the  nearest  land" 
means  from  the  baseline  from  which  the 
territorial  sea  of  the  territory  In  question  is 
established  in  accordance  with  the  Geneva 
Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the 
Contiguous  Zone,  1958;  except  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  "from  the  nearest  land" 
off  the  northeastern  coast  of  Australia  means 
a  line  drawn  from  a  point  on  the  coast  of 
Aiistralia  in  latitude  11'  south,  longitude 
142'08'  East  to  a  point  in  latitude  10'35' 
South,   longitude  141°  55'   East — 

thence  to  a  point  latitude  lO'OO'  South, 
longitude  142° 00'  East 

thence  to  a  point  latitude  9'10'  South, 
longitude  143'52'  East 


thence  to  a  point  latitude  9°00'  South, 
longit^ide  U4'00'  East 

thence  to  a  point  latitude  IVOO'  South, 
longitude  lii'OO'  East 

thence  to  a  point  latitude  15°00'  South, 
longitude  146' 00'  East 

thence  to  a  point  latitude  IS'OO'  South, 
longitude  14T00'  East 

thence  to  a  point  latitude  21°00'  South, 
longitude  153 '00'  East 

thence  to  a  point  on  the  coast  of  Australia 
in  latitude  24°24'  South,  longitude  153'iy 
East. 

Sec.  3.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
4  and  5,  ( It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  discharge  oU  or  oUy  mixture  from: 

[  (a)  a  tanker  within  any  of  the  prohibited 
zones. 

[(b)  a  ship,  other  than  a  tanker,  unthln 
any  of  the  prohibited  zones,  except  when  the 
ship  Is  proceeding  to  a  port  not  provided 
with  facilities  adequate  for  the  reception, 
without  causing  undue  delay.  It  may  dis- 
charge such  residues  and  oily  mixture  aa 
would  remain  for  disposal  if  the  bulk  of  the 
water  had  been  separa'ced  from  the  mixture: 
Provided,  such  discharge  Is  made  as  far  as 
practicable  from  land. 

[(c)  a  ship  of  twenty  thousand  tons  gross 
tonnage  or  more,  including  a  tanker,  for 
which  the  building  contract  Is  placed  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  However, 
If  in  the  opinion  of  the  master,  special  cir- 
cumstances make  It  neither  reasonable  nor 
practicable  to  retain  the  oil  or  oily  mixture 
on  board,  It  may  be  discharged  outside  the 
prohibited  zones.  The  reasons  for  such  dis- 
charge shall  be  reported  in  accordance  ■with 
the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary] 
the  discharge  of  oil  or  oily  riixture  from  a 
ship  is  prohibited  unless — 

(o)    the  ship  is  proceeding  enroute;  and 

(b)  the  instantaneous  rate  of  discharge  of 
oil  content  does  not  exceed  60  liters  per  mile, 
and 

(c)  (1)  for  a  ship,  other  than  a  tanker— 
(i)   the  oil  content  of  the  discharge  is  less 

than  too  parts  per  1,000,000  parts  of  the 
mixture,  and 

(ii)  the  discharge  is  made  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable from  land; 

(2)  for  a  tanker,  except  discharges  from 
machinery  space  bilges  vhich  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  above  provisions  for  ships  other 
than  tankers, — 

(i)  the  total  quantity  of  oil  discharged  on 
a  ballast  voyage  does  not  exceed  1/15.000  of 
the  total  cargo-carrying  capacity,  and 

(ii)  the  tanker  is  more  than  50  miles  from 
the  nearest  land. 

Sec.  4.  Section  3    [shall]   does  not  apply 


(a  I  the  discharge  of  oU  or  oily  mixture 
from  a  ship  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
safety  of  a  ship,  preventing  damage  to  a  ship 
or  cargo,  or  saving  life  at  sea;  or 

(b)  the  escape  of  oil.  or  of  oily  mixture, 
resulting  from  damage  to  a  ship  or  unavoid- 
able lesikage,  if  all  reasonable  precautions 
liave  been  taken  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
damage  or  discovery  of  the  leakage  for  the 
purpose  of  preven'tlng  or  minimizing  the 
escape  [ ;  ] . 

[(c)  the  discharge  of  residue  arising  from 
the  purification  or  clarification  of  fuel  oil 
or  lubricating  oil:  Provided,  That  such  dis- 
charge Is  made  as  far  from  land  as  prac- 
ticable.] 

Sec.  5.  Section  3  [shall]  does  not  apply  to 
the  discharge  [from  the  bilges  of  a  ship  of 
an  oUy  mixture  containing  no  oU  other  than 
lubricating  oil  which  has  drained  or  leaked 
from  machinery  space.)  of  tanker  ballast 
from  a  cargo  tank  which,  since  the  cargo  was 
last  carried  therein,  has  been  so  cleaned  that 
any  effluent  therefrom,  if  it  were  discharged 
from  a  stationary  tanker  into  clean  catm 
water  on  a  clear  day,  would  produce  no  visi- 
ble traces  of  oil  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Sec.  6. 
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(a)  Every  tanker  to  which  this  Act  applies 
and  built  in  the  United  States  and  for  v:hich 
the  building  contract  is  placed  on  or  after 
tue  efjectice  date  of  this  section  shall  be 
constructed  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Annex  C  to  the  convention,  relating 
to  tank  arrangement  and  limitation  of  tank 

size. 

(bi  Every  tanker  to  which  this  Act  applies 
and  built  in  the  United  States  and  for  which 
the  buuding  contract  is  placed,  or  m  the  ab- 
sence of  a  building  contract  the  keel  of 
which  is  laid  or  which  is  at  a  similar  state  of 
construction,  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  shall,  within  two  years  after  that 
date,  comply  with  the  provisions  of  Annex  C 
to  the  convention  if 

[1 )  the  delivery  of  the  tanker  is  after 
I  January  1977;  or 

(2i  The  delivery  of  the  tanker  is  not  later 
than  1  January  1977  and  the  building  con- 
tract uv  placed  after  1  January  1972.  or  in 
cases  where  no  building  contract  has  previ- 
ously been  placed,  the  keel  is  laid  or  the 
tanker  is  at  a  similar  stage  of  construction, 
after  JO  June  1972. 

(c)  A  tanker  required  under  this  section 
to  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  Annex 
C  to  the  convention  and  so  constructed  shall 
carry  on  board  a  certificate  issued  by  the 
Secretary  attesting  to  that  compliance.  A 
tanker  which  is  not  required  to  be  construc- 
ted in  accordance  icith  Annex  C  to  the  con- 
vention shall  carry  cm  board  a  certificate  to 
that  effect  issued  by  the  Secretary,  or  if  a 
tanker  does  comply  with  Annex  C  though 
not  required  to  do  so.  she  may  carry  on  board 
a  certificate  issued  by  the  Secretary  attest- 
ing to  that  compliance.  Tankers  under  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  are  prohibited  from 
engaging  in  domestic  or  foreign  trade  with- 
out en  appropriate  certificate  issued  under 
this  section. 

id)  Certificates  issued  to  foreign  tankers 
pursuant  to  the  convention  by  other  na- 
tions party  thereto  shall  be  accepted  by  the 
Secretary  as  of  the  same  force  as  certificates 
issued  by  him.  If  the  Secretary  has  clear 
grounds  for  believing  that  a  foreign  tanker 
required  under  the  convention  to  be  con- 
structed in  accordance  uHth  Annex  C  enter- 
ing ports  of  the  United  States  or  u^ing  off- 
shore terminals  under  United  States  control 
does  not  in  fact  comply  uHth  Annex  C,  he 
may  request  the  Secretary  of  State  to  seek 
consultation  with  the  government  with 
which  such  tanker  is  registered.  If,  after  con- 
suUation  or  otherwise,  the  Secretary  is  satis- 
fied that  the  tanker  does  not  comply  with 
Annex  C,  he  may  for  this  reason  deny  such 
tanker  access  to  ports  of  the  United  States 
or  to  off-shore  terminals  under  United  States 
control  until  such  time  as  he  is  satisfied  that 
the  tanker  has  been  brought  into  com- 
pliance 

<e)  If  the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  any 
other  foreign  tanker  which,  if  registered  in 
a  country  party  to  the  convention,  would 
be  required  to  be  constructed  in  accordance 
icith  Annex  C.  does  not  in  fact  comply  with 
the  standards  relating  to  tank  arrangement 
and  imitation  of  tank  size  of  Annex  C.  then 
he  may  deny  such  tanker  access  to  ports  of 
the  United  States  or  to  off-shore  terminals 
under  United  States  control. 

Sec.  [6]  7.  [Any  person  who  violates  any 
provision  of  the  Act.  except  section  8(b)  and 
9,  or  any  reguatlons  prescribed  In  pursuance 
thereof,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  -i  fine 
not  exceeding  $2,500  nor  less  than  $500.  or 
by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or 
t>y  both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment,  for 
each  offense.  And  any  ship  (other  than  a 
ship  oi^-ned  and  operated  by  the  United 
States)  from  which  oil  Is  discharged  In  vio- 
lation of  this  Act.  or  any  regulation  pre- 
scribed In  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be  lia- 
ble for  the  pecuniary  penalty  specified  in 
this  section,  and  clearance  of  such  ship  from 
a  port  of  the  United  States  may  be  wlth- 
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held  until  the  penalty  is  paid,  and  said 
penalty  shall  constitute  a  lien  on  such  ship 
which  may  be  recovered  In  proceedings  by 

Ubel  In  rem  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  district  within  which 
the  ship  may  be.) 

ia»  Any  person  who  willfully  discharges 
oil  or  oily  viixture  from  a  ship  in  violation 
of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  thereunder 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2500  nor  less 
than  $500  for  each  violation  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

{b)  In  addition  to  any  other  penalty  pre- 
scribed by  law  any  person  who  uiUfully  or 
negligently  discharges  oil  or  oily  mixture 
from  a  ship  in  iiolatiov  of  thts  .Act  or  any 
regulation  tnereunder  shall  be  liable  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000  for 
each  violation,  and  any  person  who  other- 
I'ise  I'tolotes  this  Act  or  any  regulation  there- 
imder  shall  be  liable  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  violation. 

I  CI  .4  .ihip  from  which  oil  or  oily  mixture 
is  discharged  in  violation  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation  thereunder  {other  than  a  ship 
owned  and  operated  by  the  United  States) 
is  liable  for  any  pecuniary  penalty  under 
this  section  and  may  be  proceeded  against 
in  the  district  court  of  any  district  in  which 
the  vessel  may  be  found. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  as.iess  any  civil 
penalty  incurred  under  this  Act  or  any  regu- 
lation thereunder  and.  in  his  discretion,  re- 
^nit,  mitigate,  or  cornpromise  any  penalty. 
No  penalty  may  be  assessed  unless  the  al- 
leged violator  shall  have  been  given  notice 
and  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the 
alleged  violation.  Upon  any  failure  to  pay 
a  civil  peruilty  assessed  under  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  may  request  the  .Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  institute  a  civil  action  to  collect  the 
penalty.  In  hearing  ^uch  action,  the  district 
court  shall  have  authority  to  review  the  vio- 
lation and  the  assessment  of  the  civil  pen- 
alty de  novo. 

Sec.  \1\  &.  The  Coast  Guard  may.  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  4450  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (46  U.SC  239), 
.■iuspend  or  revoke  a  license  Issued  to  the 
master  or  other  licensed  officer  of  any  ship 
found  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  the  regulations  Issued  pursuant  thereto. 

Sic.  [8]  9.  In  the  administration  of  sec- 
tions 1-12  of  the  Act.  the  Secretary  may 
[make  uae  of  the  organization,  equipment, 
and  agencies,  including  engineering,  cleri- 
cal, and  other  personnel,  employed  under 
his  direction  in  the  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors  and  in  the  enforcement  of  laws 
for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors 
and  In  the  enforcement  of  laws  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  protection  of  navigable  waters] 
utilize  by  agreement,  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement, law  enforcement  officers  or  other 
personnel,  facilities  or  equipment  of  other 
Federal  agencies  or  the  States.  For  the  better 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  said  sec- 
tions, (the  officers  and  agents  of  the  United 
States  la  charge  of  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements and  persons  employed  under 
ihem  by  authority  of  the  Secretary,  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms and  the  Coast  Guard  ]  officers  of  the 
Coast  Guard  and  other  persons  evijAoyed  bi, 
or  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary shall  have  power  and  authority  and  It 
shall  be  their  duty  to  swear  out  process  and 
to  arrest  and  take  Into  custody,  with  or  witn- 
out  process,  any  person  who  may  violate 
any  of  said  provisions:  Provided,  That  no 
person  shall  be  arrested  without  process  for 
a  violation  not  committed  in  the  presence 
of  some  one  of  the  aforesaid  officials ;  And 
provided  further,  That  whenever  any  ar- 
rest is  made  under  the  provisions  of  said  sec- 
tions the  person  so  arrested  shall  be  hrough* 
torthwith  before  a  commissioner.  Judge,  or 
court  of  the  United  States  for  examination 
of  the  offenses  alleged  against  him:  and  such 
commissioner.  Judge,  or  court  shall  proceed 


la  respect  thereto  as  authorized  by  law  In 
cases  of  crimes  against  the  Ur.lted  States. 
Representatives  of  the  Secretary  [and  of  the 
Bureau  of  Customs]  and  Coast  Guard  of 
t.*-ie  United  States  may  go  on  board  and  in- 
spect any  ship  [in  a  prohibited  zone  or  In 
a  port  of  the  Uiiited  States]  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

lb)  To  implement  article  VII  of  the  con- 
vention, ship  fittings  and  equipment,  and 
operatiiig  requirements  thereof,  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  (of  the  Department  In  which 
the  Coast  Guard  Is  ^.peratmg.  Any  person 
found  violating  these  regulations  shall.  In 
addition  to  any  other  penalty  prescribed 
by  law,  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  not  In 
excess  of  flOO.) 

Sec.  (9]  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  have 
printed  separate  cii  record  books  containing 
Instructions  and  spaces  lor  inserting  Infor- 
maiJon  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
vention, which  shall  be  publlalied  lu  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary 

(b)  If  subject  to  this  Act.  every  ship  using 
oil  fuel  and  every  tanker  shall  be  provided, 
without  charge,  an  oil  record  book  which 
shall  be  carried  on  board.  The  provisions  of 
Section  140  of  Title  6.  United  States  Code, 
shall  not  apply.  The  ownership  of  the  book- 
let shall  remain  In  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. This  book  snail  be  available  for 
inspection  as  provided  In  this  Act  and  for 
surrender  to  the  United  States  Government 
pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Secretary 

1(c)  The  oil  record  book  shall  be  com- 
pleted on  each  occasion,  whenever  any  of 
the  following  operations  takes  place  lu  the 
ship: 

( ( 1 )  ballasting  of  and  discharge  of  ballast 
from  cargo  tanks  of  tankers ; 

1(2)    cleaning  of  cargo  tanks  of  tankers; 

1(3)  settling  In  slop  tanks  and  discharge 
of  water  from  tankers: 

1(4)  disposal  from  tankers  of  oily  residues 
from  slop  tanks  or  other  sources. 

1(5)  ballasting,  or  cleaning  during  voy- 
age, of  bunker  fuel  tanks  of  ships  other  than 
tankers; 

1(6)  disposal  from  ships  other  than  tanke)r8 
of  oUy  residues  from  bunker  fuel  tanks  or 
other  sources; 

1(7)  accidental  or  other  exceptional  dis- 
charges or  escapes  of  oU  from  tankers  or 
ships  other  than  tankers.] 

:C)  The  oil  record  book  shall  be  completed 
on  each  occasion,  on  a  tank  to  tank  basis, 
whenever  any  of  the  following  takes  place  in 
the  ship: 

(1)  for  tankers; 

(1)  loading  of  oil  cargo; 

(Hi   transfer  of  otl  cargo  during  voyage; 

(Hi)  discharge  of  oil  cargo, 

(iv)  ballasting  of  cargo  tanks ; 

iv)  cleaning  of  cargo  tanks: 

1 1  i )    discharge   of    dirty    ballast; 

ivii)   discharge  of  water  from  slop  tanks; 

(viii)  disposal  of  residues: 

(ix)  discharge  overboard  of  bilge  water 
containing  oil  which  has  accumulated  m  ma- 
chinery spaces  while  in  port,  and  the  routine 
discharge  at  sea  of  bilge  water  containing 
oil  unlet!  the  latter  has  been  entered  in  the 
appropriate  log  book; 

(2)  fcyr  ships  other   than   tankers: 

(i)  ballasting  or  cleaning  of  bunker  fuel 
tanks: 

(ii)  discharge  of  dirty  ballast  or  cleaning 
water  from  bunker  fuel  tanks; 

(Hi)  disposal  of  residues, 

iiv\  discharge  overboard  of  bilge  water 
containing  oil  which  has  accumulated  in  ma- 
chinery spaces  while  in  port,  and  the  routine 
discharge  at  sea  of  bilge  water  containing 
oil  unless  the  latter  has  been  entered  in  the 
appropriate  log  book. 

In  the  event  of  such  discharge  or  escape  of  oil 
or  oUy  mixture,  as  is  referred  to  In  section  (e 
3(C)  and]  4  of  this  Act.  a  statement  shall 
be  made  lu  the  oil  record  book  of  the  clrcum- 
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sUnces  or,  and  reaaon  for,  the  dUcharge  or 

escape. 

(d)  Each  operation  described  in  section 
19]  10  (c)  of  the  Act  shall  be  fully  recorded 
without  delay  In  the  oil  record  book  so  that 
all  the  entrlea  In  the  boolc  appropriate  to 
that  operation  are  completed.  Each  page  of 
ihe  book  shaU  be  signed  by  the  officer  or 
officers  in  charge  of  the  operations  concerned 
and,  when  the  ship  is  manned,  by  the  master 

°^eTou'word  books  shall  be  kept  In  such 
manner  and  for  such  length  of  time  as  set 
forth   in   the  regulations  prescribed  by  the 

^^I'lrrir  any  person  falls  to  comply  with 
thi  requirements  imposed  by  or  under  this 
section  he  shall  be  liable  on  conviction  to  a 
flne  not  exceeding  »1.000  nor  '.ess  than  «500 
and  If  any  person  makes  an  «"J;^ '"  *">^,'*^; 
ords  kept  m  accordance  with  this  Act  or 
retaliations  prescribed  thereunder  by  the 
^retary  which  is  to  hU  knowledge  alse  or 
Sadlng  m  any  material  particular,  he 
^1  be  liable  on  conviction  to  a  flne  not  ex- 
ceedlng  »1  000  nor  less  than  $500  or  imprlson- 
^nt  for  a  term  not  exceeding  sLx  months. 

°''sK**'ll01  n  The  secretary  may  make 
regulations  for  the  administration  of  sec 
tlons3   4.  5.  6.7  |8ia)|,9and  |12)  10. 

SEC  111  12  <a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
regulations  empowering  such  P*^^'^^'^ '"*^ 
be  designated  to  go  on  board  any  ship  o 
Which  the  convention  applies,  while  the  ship 
Ts  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
united  States,  and  to  require  production  of 
anv  records  required  to  be  kept  in  accord- 
ance with  the  convention 

,b)  Should  evidence  be  obtained  that  a 
ship  registered  in  another  country  party  to 
the  convention  has  discharged  oil  In  noia- 
tion  of  the  convention  but  outside  the  ter- 
ritonal  sea  of  the  United  State,  (ai^r  Pro- 
hibited zonel.  such  evidence  should  be  for- 
warded to  the  State  Department  for  action 
m  accordance  with  article  X  of  the  conven- 

"°  SEC  12.  Prohibited  zones.  pubUcatioos  of 
reduction  or  extension  of  zones 

I  lai  All  sea  areas  within  fifty  mUes  from 
the  nearest  land  shall  be  prohibited  zones. 
sublect  to  extensions  or  reduction  effectu- 
ated in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Convention,  which  shall  be  published  in 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

|,bi  With  respect  to  the  reduction  or  ex- 
tension of  the  zones  described  under  the 
terms  of  the  Convention,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  notice  thereof  by  publication  of  such  in- 
formation in  Notices  to  Mariners  issued  by 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  and  United 

States  Navy.  I  ^   _^      .  ,     ^^  ^„ 

Sec  [141  i^-  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  -arrv  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

Sec  ilol  ii-  If  a  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstances  shall  oe  held  in- 
valid the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  the  ap- 
pllcaUon  of  such  provision  to  persons  or 
circumstances  other  than  those  to  which  It  is 
held   Invalid  shall   not  be   affected   therebv. 

Sec  '161  '5  Nothing  In  this  Act  or  In  regu- 
lations Issued  hereunder  .shall  be  construed 
to  modify  or  amend  the  provisions  of  section 
11  of  the  I  Oil  Pollution  Act.  1924.1  F'deral 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended. 
or  of  section  89  of  Title  14. 

Sec,  17.  Mai  This  Act  shall  become  effec- 
tive upon  the  date  of  its  enactment  or  upon 
the  date  the  amended  Convention  becomes 
effective  as  to  the  United  States,  whichever 
is  the  later  date 

!ib»  .\ny  rights  or  liabilities  existing  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  not  be 
affected  by  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Any 
procedures  or  rules  or  regulations  in  effect 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  re- 
main in  effect  until  modified  or  superseded 
under  the  authority  of  the  Act.  Any  refer- 


ence in  any  other  law  or  rule  or  regulation 
prescribed  pursuant  to  law  to  the  "Interna- 
tional Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  the 
Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil,  1964."  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  that  Convention 
as  revised  by  the  "amendments  of  the  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  Prevention 
of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  OU.  1954."  which 
were  adopted  by  a  Conference  of  contracting 
Governments  convened  at  London  on  April 
n.  1962.  Any  reference  In  any  other  law  or 
rule  or  regulation  prescribed  pursuant  to 
law  to  the  "Oil  Pollution  Act.  1961."  ap- 
proved August  30,  1961,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  reference  to  that  Act  as  amended  by 
this  Act.J 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  ffor  himself 
and  Mr.  Percy)  : 

S.  3768.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  regulate 
the  advertising  and  distribution  of  or- 
ganically grown  and  processed  foods.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry'. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  for  myself  and  Sena- 
tor Percy  a  bUl  to  add  a  new  section  to 
the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
regulate  the  advertising  and  distribution 
of  organically  grown  or  processed  foods. 
It  would  provide,  for  the  first  time,  a 
legal  definition  of  the  term  "organic"  and 
would  require  periodic  inspection  and 
certification  of  farms  producing  organi- 
cally grown  food.  Only  those  farms  and 
establishments  which  have  been  in- 
spected and  certified  as  meeting  the  con- 
ditions specified  in  my  bill  would  be  al- 
lowed to  label,  advertise,  and  distribute 
their  product  as  organically  grown  and 
organically  processed  food.  The  use  of  the 
term  organic  would  be  denied  to  all  other 
producers  and  distributors. 

Organically  grown  food  Is  food  that  Is 
grown  without  pesticides  and  artlflclal 
fertilizers  in  soil  whose  humus  content 
is  increased  by  the  additions  of  organic 
matter  and  whose  mineral  content  is  in- 
creased by  applications  of  natural  min- 
eral fertilizers.  Organically  processed 
food  is  food  that  is  grown  organically 
and  which,  in  its  processing,  has  not  been 
treated  with  preservatives,  hormones, 
antibiotics,  waxes,  or  other  artificial  sub- 
stances. It  is.  in  short,  good  old-fash- 
ioned, untreated  food. 

While  some  may  argue  that  there  are 
no  nutritional  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  eating  organic  foods,  others  will 
counter  that  the  consumption  of  organic 
foods  is  better  nutrition  because  such 
foods  are  free  of  dangerous  pesticide  resi- 
dues, and  have  not  been  treated  with 
presei-vatives.  coloring  agents,  or  addi- 
tives during  processing  or  packing. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  my  proposed 
legislation  to  take  sides  in  this  argument. 
The  nutritional  pros  and  cons  of  organic 
foods  can  best  be  determined  through 
proper  testing  in  a  scientist's  laboratory. 
The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  provide  a 
definition  of  what  constitutes  an  oi'ganic 
food  in  order  to  eliminate  the  likelihood 
of  confusion  in  the  marketplace. 

Presently,  the  term  organic  has  no  legal 
definition.  In  its  absence  and  in  the  face 
of  a  growing  consumer  demand  for  orga- 
nically grown  and  organically  processed 
foods,  some  manufatcturers  and  distribu- 
tors have  been  tempted  to  label  as  or- 
ganic foods  which  have  been  grown  with 
pesticides  and  artificial  fertilizers  and 


which  have  been  treated  with  artlflclal 
substances  during  processing.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  consumer  has  no 
assurance  that  the  foods  he  Is  buying  off 
the  supermarket  shell  are  actually  or- 
ganic, although  they  may  be  labeled  as 
such.  And  the  bona  fide  organic  farmer 
is  being  denied  his  share  of  a  specialty 
food  market. 

The  misleading  labeling  of  organic 
foods  is  a  problem  of  growing  propor- 
tions. According  to  recognized  experts  in 
the  field  of  organic  farming,  an  estimated 
10  million  people — nearly  a  third  more 
than  just  3  years  ago — will  spend  be- 
tween $40  and  $80  million  this  year  on 
foods  sold  as  organically  grown  and  or- 
ganically processed.  But  because  there 
are  no  legal  definitions  of  those  terms 
and  no  regulation  of  organic  farming, 
advertising  and  labeUng,  more  than  half 
of  that  money  will  be  going  for  ersatz 
organic  rather  than  for  the  real  thing. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  de- 
.'^igned  to  eliminate  this  problem. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  potential  impact  of  this  legisla- 
tion can  be  much  broader  in  scope  than 
simply  regulating  the  distribution,  iabel- 
ing,  and  advertising  of  organic  foods.  It 
focuses  attention  on  the  positive  environ- 
mental advantages  of  farming  by  the  or- 
ganic method.  It  also  provides  a  forum 
for  the  discussion  of  the  suitability  of  or- 
ganic farming  to  smaller  farming  umts 
at  a  time  when  small  farmers  are  bemg 
forced  off  the  land  by  large-scale,  me- 
chanized agriculture. 

Environmentally  speaking,  I  believe 
that  the  orgamc  farming  method  is  su- 
perior to  modern  farming  methods.  The 
organic  method  is  based  on  respect  for 
the  soil — respect  which  views  the  .-:oil  as 
a  long-term  resource — and  requires  con- 
siderable care  of  the  soil.  It  repudiates 
the  need  for  pesticides  and  artificial  fer- 
tilizers, relying  instead  on  the  additions 
of  organic  matter  and  natural  rmneral 
fertilizers  to  replenish  the  soil  and  on  the 
u.se  of  predator  insects  to  control  I'.armful 
iJlant  pests.  The  latter,  referred  to  as 
biological-cultural  pest  control,  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Congress.  A  bill, 
which  I  cospon-sored.  authorizina  Pilot 
field -research  programs  for  the  control 
of  agricultural  and  forest  pests  by  inte- 
grated biological-cultural  methods 
ijassed  the  Senate  last  Januarj-  and  is 
now  pending  in  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee. 

Biological -cultural  pest  control  has 
achieved  this  status  as  a  result  of  the 
realization  some  years  back  that  toxic 
chemical  pesticides  are  too  expensive  and 
have  a  limited  useful  life  because  of  the 
inevitable  build-up  of  insect  resistance. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  biolopicai-cultural 
pest  control  is  the  discovery  thai  plants, 
animals  and  insects— and  perhaps  even 
man— are  tied  together  in  a  chemical 
communication  network.  The  active 
agents  of  this  communication  network 
are  pheremones.  v.hich  are  essentially 
airborne  and  waterborne  hormones. 
Pheremones  answer  many  of  the  ques- 
tions which  have  puzzled  biologists  and 
farmers  for  years.  Their  discovery  points 
the  way  to  new  cultural  methods  of  pest 
control  that  can  eliminate  toxic  risks 
and  dramatically  lower  the  costs  of  pro- 
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duction.  However,  the  use  of  chemical 
pesticides  interferes  with  the  pheremone 
network,  making  the  research  task  more 
difficult  than  is  the  case  in  a  system  of 
natural  food  production.  Thus,  organic 
farmers  and  biological  pest  control  re- 
searchers might  well  join  together  in  a 
venture  that  can  ultimately  benefit  us 

all. 

Another  area  in  need  of  research  that 
would  aid  the  organic  farmer  in  his  ef- 
fort to  promote  good  soil  and  environ- 
mental quality  is  that  of  solid  waste  con- 
version and  natural  fertilizer  production. 
Metho<isl  should  be  developed  for  the 
conversiotn  of  many  of  the  wsiste  products 
of  urba^  living  into  valuable  natural 
fertilizers,  methods  which  would  require 
less  handling  and  labor  than  is  now 
needed.  Present  technology  is  adequate 
to  convert  almost  any  organic  waste  to 
a  fertilizer  or  soil  conditioner,  but  proc- 
essing costs  need  to  be  reduced.  An- 
other exciting  possibility  is  to  use  these 
organic  wastes  to  produce  methane  gas 
for  heating,  lighting,  and  even  for  power- 
ing automobiles,  trucks  and  tractors.  The 
development  of  a  power  storage  system 
suitable  for  a  small  farm  could  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  farmer  and  would 
make  a  small  contribution  toward  solv- 
ing the  energy  crisis.  The  recycling  of 
organic  wastes  in  these  ways  would  help 
to  solve  an  urban  problem  that  is  reach- 
ing mammoth  proportions:  the  disposal 
of  solid  wastes. 

In  recent  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor.  Dr. 
George  W.  Comwell,  formerly  an  asso- 
ciate professor  at  the  Institute  of  Food 
and  Agricultural  Sciences  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida,  criticized  modem  agricul- 
tural technology  from  the  standpoint  of 
ecological  principles.  Noting  that  mod- 
em farm  technology'  can  damage  both 
the  environment  and  people,  he  said : 

.  .  Much  of  this  damage  is  unnecessary,  a 
spinoff  of  the  careless  expansion  of  agricul- 
tural technology.  Truly  montimental  environ- 
mental damage  is  associated  with  pesticide 
and  fertilizer  uses,  channelization,  irrigation, 
xetland  drainage,  intensity  of  crop  and  for- 
est management  practices,  and  habituation 
to  machine  intensive  technology.  The  last 
has  iiad  severe  Implications  for  the  farm 
labor  force. 

I  believe  that  Dr.  Comwell,  who  inci- 
dentally was  fired  from  his  position  ap- 
parently as  a  result  of  his  criticism  of 
the  policies  of  his  institution,  has  made 
a  valid  criticism  of  the  environmental 
and  human  havoc  which  could  result 
from  a  blind  adherence  to  the  principles 
that  bigger  is  better  and  when  in  doubt 
use  more.  We  have  reached  a  point  in 
the  development  of  our  agricultural 
technology  that  requires  the  asking  of 
some  searching  questions  about  where 
this  technology  is  taking  us. 

At  this  same  hearing,  Robert  Rodale, 
editor  of  Organic  Gardening  and  Farm- 
ing magazine,  who  helped  me  to  prepare 
the  background  materials  for  this  bill. 
made  the  following  statement: 

My  constituency,  the  organic  gardeners 
and  farmers,  are  the  remnants  of  the  many 
millions  of  people  who  at  one  time  consti- 
tuted the  yeoman  core  of  American  stability 
and  strength.  We  are  largely  the  little  peoprte 
still  living  on  the  land,  not  the  business- 
men fanners.  We  grow  vegetables  and  fruits 


on  small  plots,  using  natural  and  non-chem- 
ical methods  because  we  have  found  by  ex- 
perience that  those  methods  are  very  effec- 
tive. We  concentrate  on  buUdlng  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  because  we  know  that  a  fertile 
soil  produces  abundant  crops  with  much  less 
work  and  expense  than  a  depleted  soil. 

He  went  on  to  discuss  the  kind  of  na- 
tional policy  we  need  to  develop  for  rural 
America,  a  policy  which  returns  gar- 
bage, sewage  and  other  organic  wastes  to 
the  soil  instead  of  being  burned  or  buried 
and  which  provides  displaced  farm  work- 
ers and  small  farmers  with  new  oppor- 
tunities to  return  to  the  land.  In  addi- 
tion, he  said: 

Most  Importantly,  the  land-grant  colleges 
must  use  their  scientific  resources  to  create 
a  new  generation  of  what  I  call  the  soft 
technology  of  farming.  They  must  create 
machines  and  techniques  that  are  better  and 
smaller  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  concen- 
trating on  large-scale  techniques  that  always 
end  up  by  replacing  people.  We  organic  peo- 
ple do  not  want  to  go  back  to  primitive  farm- 
ing, where  people  are  worn  out  by  hard  work 
by  the  time  they  are  40.  We  want  a  new,  eco- 
logically-oriented agrlctUture  that  can  be 
made  possible  by  the  intelligent  appllcatlor^ 
of  the  best  scientific  thinking  to  our  prob- 
lems. 

I  want  to  emphasize  his  last  pomt  be- 
cause I  believe  that  organic  farming  is 
often  thought  of  as  little  more  than  a 
nostalgic  desire  to  go  back  in  time.  All 
of  us,  at  one  time  or  another,  yearn  for 
a  return  to  a  time  in  our  historj-  that 
was  simpler  and  less  stressful.  But  these 
motives  are  not  the  basis  for  the  enthusi- 
asm so  many  have  for  the  orgaruc  farm- 
ing method.  Rather,  organic  farmers  and 
consumers  demanding  organic  foods  are 
motvated  by  a  genuine  concern  for  the 
health  of  the  earth  and  its  people.  They 
are  also  motivated  by  a  concern  about 
what  our  modern  technology  is  doing  to 
the  lives  of  people  In  rural  America. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  costs  of  farming 
continue  to  increase  and  as  the  ingredi- 
ents of  success  in  farming  have  switched 
from  long  hours  of  hard  work,  worrj-  and 
loving  care  to  the  apphcation  of  pesti- 
cides and  fertilizers  and  the  use  of  com- 
plex machines,  more  and  more  farmers 
have  been  forced  off  the  land.  Since  1940. 
more  than  3  million  fai-ms  have  folded, 
and  farms  continue  to  fold  at  the  aston- 
ishing rate  of  2.000  per  week.  Independ- 
ent, small-town  businesses  are  closing  at 
the  rate  of  some  16.000  per  year.  Since 
1940,  more  than  30  million  people  have 
left  their  rural  homes  for  urban  areas, 
a  migration  which  continues  at  the  rate 
of  800,000  each  year.  Today,  as  a  result 
of  this  mass  exodus,  more  than  73  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  li\e  on  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  land. 

The  enviromnental.  social  and  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  this  situation  are 
legion,  but  nowhere  are  they  more  acute- 
ly felt  than  in  rural  America.  Whole 
towns  are  disappearing.  And  those  small 
family  farmers  still  remaimng  on  the 
land  are  struggling  daily  for  their  sur- 
nval. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  can  help  the  small  farmer 
stay  on  his  land  by  providing  him  with 
a  specialty  food  market  that  is  protected 
from  misleading  advertising  and  false 
labeling  and  by  encouraging  a  method 
of  farming  that  is  far  more  suited  to 


small  fanning  units  than  that  associated 
with  current  agricultural  technology 

The  speedy  consideration  of  this  bill 
by  the  Senate — and  by  the  House  v-here 
a  similar  bill,  H.R.  14941,  has  been  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  EbWARo  I. 
KocH — will  accomplish  two  raa.'or  ob- 
jectives: first,  it  will  solve  the  immediate 
problem  associated  with  the  advertising, 
distribution  and  labeling  of  organic 
foods;  and,  second,  it  will  stimulate  pub- 
lic debate  on  the  merits  and  the  poten- 
tial of  organic  farming. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  ol  my  bill  be  printed  m 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S  3768 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  la) 
chapter  IV  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  The 
end  the  following  new  section: 

"ORGAKICALLT    GROWN    OR    PROCESSED   FOODS 

Sec.  410,  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(1)  The  term  'organically  grown  food" 
means  food  which  has  not  been  subjected  to 
pesticides  or  artificial  fertilizers  and  which 
l-.as  been  grown  In  soil  whose  humus  con- 
tent is  Increased  by  the  addition  of  organic 
matter. 

"(2)  The  term  'cwganicaily  processed  food" 
means  organically  grown  food  -.vhlch  in  Its 
processing  has  not  been  treated  with  pre- 
servatives, hormones,  antibiotics,  or  syn- 
thetic additives  of  any  kind. 

•  (3 )  The  term  'organically  growing  or  proc- 
essing food'  mean*  growing  or  processmg 
food  for  distribution  in  commerce  as  an  or- 
ganically grown  or  processed  food. 

"(41  The  term  commerce'  means  trade. 
traSic,  commerce,  or  transportation — 

(A)  between  a  place  in  a  Slate  and  any 
place  outside  thereof,  or 

"(B)  which  affects  trade  traffic,  commerce, 
or  transpc«aailon  described  In  subparagraph 
(A). 

'  (6)  The  term  distribute  in  commerce' 
means  to  sell  in,  offer  for  sale  In.  or  intro- 
duce or  deliver  for  introduction  Into,  com- 
merce. 

•■ib)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  any 
food  must  he  grown  or  processed  before  such 
food  may  'De  advertised  or  distributed  in 
commerce  as  an  organically  grown  food  or  or- 
ganically processed  food.  Such  conditions 
ahail.  with  respect  to  any  such  food,  include 
( .^  I  a  standard  for  minimal  humus  and  min- 
eral content  of  the  soil  in  which  such  food 
is  grown,  and  (Bi  standards  for  manaium 
permissible  residues  of  pesticides  (I)  in  the 
soil  in  which  such  food  Is  produced.  iiLt  in 
or  on  such  food,  and  (111)  In  the  water 
sources  used  In  t.he  production  of  such  food. 
"(2  I  The  Secretary  shall  also  by  regulation 
prescribe  the  labeling  requirements  for  or- 
ganically tr'rown  foods  and  for  organically 
processed  foods. 

"(3)  In  promulgating  regulations  under 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  government  and  with  departments 
and  agencies  of  Sta'^e  governments  that 
have  responslbUlties  or  interests  related  to 
those  of  the  Secretary  under  this  chapter 
and  with  appropriate  professional  crganiza- 
•.  ;on.s  and  interested  persons,  including  farm 
organizations,  industry,  labor  organizations, 
and  consumer  organizations  that  would  be 
affected  by  such  regulations 

"(C)  No  person  may  advertise  or  distribute 
in  commerce  a  food  or  food  supplement  as 
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'organic',  'organically  grown*,  or  'organically 
processed'  unless  such  food  Is  (li  grown, 
processed,  or  both  grown  and  processed,  as 
the  ca.'se  may  be,  bv  a  person  registered  under 
this  section  and  In  accordance  with  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and  (2) 
labeled  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

"idMlnAI  On  or  before  December  31  of 
each  year,  every  person  who  owns  or  operates 
any  farm  or  establishment  in  any  State  en- 
gaged In  organically  growing  or  processing 
food  on  or  lu  any  farm  or  establ Ishmant 
which  he  owns  or  operates  In  anv  State  sha'l 
register  with  the  Secretary  his  name,  place 
of  business,  and  all  such  farms  or  establish- 
ments 

"(Bi  Every  person  up>on  first  engaging  In 
organically  gro*Uig  or  processing  food  on  or 
In  any  farm  or  establishment  which  he  owns 
or  operates  In  any  State  shall  immediately 
register  with  the  Secretary  his  name,  place 
of  business,  and  such  farm  or  establishment. 

"(C»  The  Secretary  may  establish  such 
fee  for  registration  as  he  determines  neces- 
.sary  to  cover  the  cost  of  carrjlng  out  this 
section. 

"i2»  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
for  Inspection,  to  any  person  so  requesting. 
!\nv  registration  filed  under  this  subsection. 
■  ei  TTie  Secretar-.-  shall  Inspect  each  farm 
and  establl.'^hment  m  any  State  registered 
with  the  Secretary  under  this  subsection  no 
leas  than  twice  per  rear  for  each  crop  grown 
during  the  vear  by  one  or  more  ofBcers  or 
employees  dtjiy  designated  by  the  Secretan- 
in  the  one-year  period  beginning  with  the 
date  of  registration  of  such  farm  of  estab- 
ILshment  tinder  this  section  and  continuing 
with  every  successive  one-year  period  there- 
after. The  purpose  of  this  Inspection  shall 
be  to  determine  whether  the  farm  or  estab- 
lishment meets  the  conditions  for  the  .HD-^h 
and  processing  prescribed  bv  the  Secretar,-" 

(b)  Section  301  of  such  Act  i21  USC. 
33  n  Is  amended  by  adding  alter  paragraph 
(pi    the   following: 

"q)  The  advertisement  or  distribution  In 
commerce  of  a  food  aa  an  organically  grown 
or  processed  food  In  violation  of  section  410 
(b).  and  the  failure  to  register  as  required 
by  section  410   .d) ." 

Sic.  2.  I  at  Section  410  of  the  Federal  P",.<1, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  added  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act.  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  seventh  calendar  month 
which  begins  after  the  month  In  which  this 
Act  13  enacted,  except  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  may  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  promulgate  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  such  sec- 
tion 410. 

(b)  Any  person  who.  on  the  day  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of 
This  Act,  owned  or  operated  any  farm  or 
establishment  in  any  State  engaged  In  or- 
ttanically  ^.'rowing  or  prticessmg  food  (as  de- 
fined by  seotlon  410  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act)  shall,  if  prior  to 
the  first  day  of  the  seventh  calendar  month 
which  begins  after  the  month  la  which  the 
Act  Is  enacted,  he  reaisiers  with  the  Secre- 
tary his  name,  principal  place  of  business, 
and  location  of  each  such  establishment,  be 
deemed  to  have  compiled  with  section  410 
of  'he  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  .\ud  Cosmetic  Act 
for  the  calendar  year  1972.  Such  registration. 
U  made  within  such  period  and  eiTected  in 
1973,  shall  t)e  deemed  to  be  '.n  compliance 
with  such  section  for  that  calendar  vear. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  <  for  himself.  Mr. 
Taft.  Mr.   Weicker,  Mr.  Pell, 
and  Mr.  Willlams>  : 
S.  3769.  A  bill  to  designate  an  Inter- 
state Railroad  System;  to  require  mini- 
mum standards  of  maintenance  on  the 
railroad  lines  comprising  such  systems; 
to  establish  rights  of  access  by  rail  car- 


riers to  railroad  lines;  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  certain  rehabilitation 
of  railroads;  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

INTERSTATE  RAILBOAD  ACT  OF  1»72 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
on  June  21.  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  Penn  Central's  filing  for  reorganiza- 
tion under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  passed 
practically  unnoticed.  But  2  years  ago 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  Penn  Central 
shocked  the  Nation's  financial  commu- 
mty  and  bewildered  the  general  public. 
The  repercussions  from  the  event  will 
be  felt  for  years  to  come. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  at 
my  urging,  proposed,  and  the  full  Sen- 
ate authonzed,  a  sta£f  study  of  the  Penn 
Central  in  May  of  Isist  year.  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  study  and  report  to  iden- 
tify the  root  causes  of  the  Penn  Central's 
collapse  and  to  determine  whether  there 
are  any  lessons  applicable  to  railroads 
generally.  The  information  gained  will 
be  mvaluable  to  the  committee  in  ad- 
dressing the  problems  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral and  perhaps  other  railroads. 

The  bankruptcy  of  any  enterprise 
causes  losses  for  many.  However,  insofar 
as  the  public  is  concerned  with  the  affairs 
of  transportation  companies,  the  Penn 
Central  collapse  has  demonstrated  that 
bankruptcy  need  not  be  feared.  It  al- 
lows the  free  enterprise  system  to  work 
its  will  in  reinvlgoratlng  management 
and  replacing  faulty  policy.  Bankruptcy 
has  not  brought  the  dissolution  of  op- 
erations nor  even  disruptions  of  service. 
Contrary  to  the  dire  predictions  of  some. 
the  Perm  Central  has  kept  running  in 
bankruptcy  and  its  sertice  today  sur- 
passes that  of  prebankruptcy  days.  Per- 
haps, most  importantly,  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral debacle  provides  the  Ckivemment 
and  private  Interests  with  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  learn  some  lessons.  The  les- 
sons of  the  Penn  Central  could  well  have 
remained  hidden  for  decades  tf  the  ad- 
ministration or  the  Congress  had  merely 
propped  up  a  failing  management. 

It  is  evident  that  we  should  not  have 
been  surprised  by  the  Penn  Central's  col- 
lapse. The  danger  signs  were  there,  man- 
agement was  certainly  aware  of  the 
symptoms  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  had  the  essential  Informa- 
tion stuffed  away  in  its  files. 

Prior  to  merger,  exceptional  manage- 
ment efforts  combined  with  a  thorough 
imderstanding  of  the  environment  in 
which  the  raUroads  were  operating  might 
have  kept  the  enterprises  above  water. 
The  railroads  largely  failed  to  respond  to 
changing  business  conditions  and  relied 
too  heavily  on  traditional  commodities 
for  which  transportation  demand  was 
and  is  declining.  Clearly,  management 
was  not  up  to  the  challenges,  but  In  all 
fairness  it  must  be  recognized  that  the 
challenges  were  fierce. 

It  is  also  evident  that  without  the 
merger  the  managements  of  the  two 
major  predecessoi-s — New  York  Central 
and  Pennsylvania  Railroad — were  con- 
fronted with  monimiental  tasks  if  they 
were  to  avoid  bankruptcy  at  some  point 
in  time.  Ironically,  however,  the  merg- 
er— viewed  as  their  salvation — only 
hastened  their  collapse.  With  its  high 
costs  of  implementation  and  the  con- 


fusion of  postmerger  decisionmaking, 
consummation  of  the  merger  made  finan- 
cial disaster  inevitable.  The  2  years 
prior  to  the  collapse  are  a  fascinating 
study  of  a  business  continually  operating 
in  extremes. 

In  many  respects  the  Penn  Central  may 
be  viewed  as  a  prototype  of  problems  to 
be  faced  by  other  rail  systems.  If  rail- 
roads are  to  play  a  meaningful  role  in 
transportation,  particularly  in  the  north- 
east, they  must  adapt  to  changing  market 
conditions.  This  necessitates  action  by 
management,  which  of  course  retains 
primar\'  responsibility  for  innovation  and 
development.  But  it  means  also  that  a 
change  is  necessary  in  the  strong  status 
quo  bias  of  the  regulatory  system  which 
reinforces  the  conservative  attitudes  to- 
ward change  that  seem  to  be  predomi- 
nant amc«ig  both  shippers  and  carriers. 

It  is  significant  that  few  creative  solu- 
tions have  been  proposed  for  the  Penn 
Central.  What  are  most  often  suggested 
are  cost-cutting  ideas,  not  ones  designed 
to  win  more  business  through  improved 
service. 

The  Penn  Central  debacle  represents 
more  than  a  financial  failure:  it  is  the 
banki-uptcy  of  conventional  solutions  to 
rail  problems.  We  know  that  the  Penn 
Central  is  a  necessary  institution,  but  no 
one  can  say  what  role  the  Penn  Central 
should  play.  We  need  a  fundamental 
search  for  creative  public  policy  instru- 
ments to  establish  the  viability  of  the 
Penn  Central  and  to  assist  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral and  railroads  generally,  in  accom- 
modating the  rail  system  to  market  and 
social  requirements. 

A  major  shift  in  governmental  view- 
point is  necessary  both  in  administrative 
IX)licy  and  legislation.  Hereafter  it  is  es- 
sential for  the  Oovemment  to  think  In 
terms  of  a  rail  system  to  service  the  pub- 
lic's needs.  The  carriers'  proprietary  in- 
terests are  of  legitimate  concern,  and 
policy  instruments  are  needed  which  ef- 
fectively accommodate  them  with  the 
public's  need  for  a  better  system.  More- 
over, we  tend  to  address  problems  from  a 
modal  vantage  point  when  •what  we  need 
more  of  is  a  systems  approach  to  plan- 
ning and  development. 

I  am  dismayed  by  the  tendency  of  too 
many  in  Government  to  rely  upon  the  old 
hackneyed  .^suggestions  that  have  been 
aroimd  for  years.  Months  ago  in  an  ef- 
fort to  generate  some  serious  discussion 
of  a  systems  approach  to  rail  problems,  I 
circulated  widely  a  bill  which  I  had  in- 
troduced. S.  2710,  which  took  the  systems 
view.  That  bill  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary' of  Transportation  to  develop  a  na- 
tionwide survey  of  rail  lines  and  along 
with  this  provides  the  Secretary  with 
authority  to  develop  a  plan  of  action  to 
keep  essential  rail  services  functional. 
Informally  I  received  numerous  favor- 
able comments,  but  none  of  the  three 
parties  which  I  would  consider  most 
vitally  Interested,  namely  the  ICC,  DOT, 
and  the  Penn  Central,  have  gone  beyond 
a  mere  acknowledgement.  On  the  other 
hand,  none  of  these  have  proposed  real- 
istic solutions  of  their  own  that  have  the 
needs  of  the  using  public  at  heart.  They 
propose  aiding  the  enterprises  involved 
and  somehow  hope  good  things  will  flow 
therefrom. 
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Actuallv  the  systems  approach  is  not 
new  we  are  merely  beginning  to  recog- 
nize its  importance.  The  Amtrak  statute 
Is  .systems  oriented— the  fact  that  it  is 
not  working  as  well  as  we  had  hoped  is 
more  a  result  of  the  administration's 
negative  attitude  than  It  Is  a  comment  on 
the  approach  taken.  The  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  has  just  completed  ac- 
tion on  a  freight  car  measure  which  If  It 
operates  properly  would  encourage  a  sys- 
tems rather  than  a  proprietorship  ap- 
proach. 

I  should  also  note  here  that  the  com- 
niittee  has  been  considering  legislation. 
S,  2279,  introduced  by  Chairman  Mag- 
NTTSON  and  myself,  to  establish  regional 
transportation  commissions  which  vvould 
have  the  authority  to  plan  and  develop 
for  transportation  needs  utilizing  what- 
ever mode  that  seems  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  which  is  consistent  with  the  sys- 
tems approach  of  the  aforementioned 
bills  and  consistent  with  the  findings  of 
the  committee's  Perm  Central  report 
thus  far.  The  junior  Senator  from  Ohio 
Mr.  Taft)  and  I  have  worked  jointly  in 
developing  this  legislation  and  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  following 
Senators  liave  joined  with  us  in  cospon- 
soring  the  measure:  Senators  Weicker, 
Pell,  and  Williams. 

The  bill,  the  Interstate  Railroad  Act 
of  1972,  has  as  its  primary  objective  the 
rehabilitation  of  mainline  railroad  tracks 
and  roadbeds  throughout  the  United 
States  to  enable  provision  of  fast,  de- 
pendable freight  and  passenger  service. 
The  bill  is  also  intended  to  promote 
better  service  at  lower  cost  by  encourag- 
ing raili'oads  and  rail  carriers  to  use  lines 
of  other  railroads  through  trackage 
rights  arrangements.  Federal  grants  and 
loan  guarantees  are  made  available  to 
assist  in  track  and  roadway  rehabilita- 
tion. However,  In  return  for  this  aid.  the 
railroads  must  adhere  to  mandatory 
track  standards  on  principal  main  lines, 
and  must  allow  others  to  use  their  tracks 
and  facilities  for  fair  compensation. 

I  wUl  briefiy  discuss  the  major  pro- 
nslons  of  this  legislation,  and  explain 
their  Intended  purpose  and  operation. 

The  bill  calls  first  for  designation  of 
an  Interstate  railroad  system,  which 
would  Initially  consist  of  the  82.000  miles 
of  railroad  equipped  with  automatic 
block  signals  or  other  equivalent  safety 
devices.  The  Secretarj-  of  Transportation 
would  be  empowered  to  designate  the 
final  system  after  considering  suggestions 
from  Interested  parties  for  additions  and 
deletions  from  the  initial  system. 

All  main  track  in  the  interstate  system 
would  have  to  be  rehabilitated  and  main- 
tained to  standards  suflBcient  for  smooth, 
dependable  train  operation  at  80  miles 
an  hour.  Passenger  trains  must  be  able 
to  operr  .e  at  least  that  fast  if  they  are 
to  be  competitive  with  other  modes.  A 
few  railroads  which  have  kept  their  track 
at  high  standards  are  rimning  freight 
trains  at  70.  I  imderstand  the  Santa  Fe 
operates  its  "Super  C"  container  train 
up  to  80.  It  has  been  reported  that  the 
Union  Pacific  Is  now  planning  Its  track 
maintenance  programs  to  allow  for 
freight  train  speeds  up  to  85. 


The  Imposition  of  such  mandatory 
standards  is  a  major  change  in  present 
law  and  policy.  WhUe  the  Riul  Safety 
Act  of  1970  has  resulted  In  standards  for 
track  maintenaiice.  those  standards  are 
optional  depending  upon  how  fast  trains 
are  opereated.  Furthermore,  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administrator  has  character- 
ized those  standards  as  "minimum  stand- 
ards i-equired  for  safe  operation  rather 
than  recommraided  practice." 

The  Rail  Safety  Act  standards,  finally 
adopted  In  October  1971.  represent  a 
modification  of  proposed  standards  Is- 
sued the  pre'vlous  June,  which  were 
drawn  up  by  ERA  after  consulting  with 
nationally  recognized  experts  In  the  field 
of  railway  ci'vil  engineering.  The  Federal 
Railroad  Administrator  described  these 
proposed  standards  as  "preferred  or  rec- 
ommended practices  from  an  economic 
and  engineering  standpoint  rather 
'than)  minimum  requirements  for  safe- 
ty." Accordingly.  I  believe  that  the  inter- 
state railroad  system  should  meet  those 
proposed  standards,  rather  than  the 
minimmn  safety  standards  ultimately 
adopted,  in  those  areas  which  affect  ride 
quality  as  well  as  safetv  gauge,  align- 
ment, surface,  rail  mismatch,  rail  end 
batter,  and  frog  points. 

The  standards  incorporated  into  sec- 
tion 301  are  those  recommended  by  the 
experts  for  speeds  up  to  80  for  both 
freight  and  passenger  trains.  And  Indica- 
tions are  that  with  upgraded  equipment, 
passenger  train  speeds  could  be  Increased 
to  90  or  100  t\ithout  requiring  Increased 
maintenance  expenses.  By  limiting  the 
application  of  these  high  standards  to 
lines  included  In  the  Interstate  system, 
the  bill  safeguards  against  excessive 
maintenance  expenditures  in  areas  where 
such  expenditures  would  not  be  justified 
by  traffic  density  or  train  speeds. 

Deterioration  of  track  and  roadbed 
conditions  throughout  the  countr>-  Is 
documented  by  figures  issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Railroswi  Administration.  Between 
1963  and  1970,  the  annual  number  of 
train  derailments  caused  by  defects  In 
or  Improper  maintenance  of  track  and 
roadbed,  and  In  which  property  damage 
exceeded  $750  each,  increased  from  691 
to  2,394 — almost  250  percent.  During  the 
same  period,  total  train  and  locomotive 
miles  operated  decreased  by  12  percent. 
While  the  $750  cutoff  for  reporting  pur- 
poses results  In  the  1970  derailment  fig- 
ures being  somewhat  overstated  on  ac- 
count of  price  inflation  since  1963.  this 
factor  does  not  exceed  30  percent.  Fed- 
eral Railroad  Administration  figures  for 
l^rincipal  railroads  are  as  follows: 

•dumber  of  train  derailments  on  account  of  de- 
fects IN  or  improper  maintenance  of  track  and 
roadbed 


Railroid 


1963 


1970 


Southefn  (system) 

Santa  Fe ...... 

Chiraeo  &  Nofth  Wetf«rn , 

E  jriingior,  Nortnetn  (sysleni)... 

Vilwaakee  Road-   

Rock  Island  Lines 

RiO  Giande 

i<aii£ab  C.ly  Southern  (systam). 

V.ssou'i-Ksnsas-Texas 

Missouri  Pacitu  (system) 

Frisco 

Sioux  Line 

Southern  Pacific  (systam) 

Union  Pacific — 

Western  Pacihc 


43 

83 

17 

84 
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33 

1% 

1? 

44 

in 
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1 

2 
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19 
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40 

1 

24 

30 

45 

5 

15 

4 
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Railroad 


1963 


1970 


Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Boston  &  Maine 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 

Delaware  &  Hudson 

[■le-LacKawanna 

lehigh  Valley      . 

Central  of  New  Jersey.. 

tiorfolK  S  Western 

Penn  Central  (system). 

Readings    

Gull.  Mobile  &Ottio.... 

Illinois  Central 

Louisville  *  Nashville.. 
Seaboard  Coast  Line... 


45 

73 

6 

21 

15 

69 

6 

8 

9 

48 

1 

16 

5 

36 

7 

21 

171 

523 

12 

55 

5 

7 

10 

66 

23 

169 

13 

50 

It  appears  that  the  best  way  to  assure 
against  deraHments  is  to  keep  track  as 
smooth  as  possible  at  all  times.  Accord- 
mg  to  W.  W.  Hay,  professor  of  railway 
civil  engineering  at  the  University  of 
Illinois: 

Track  deierlorailon  feeds  en  the  dynamic 
e.lects  of  even  slight  irregularities.  Therefore, 
the  highest  standards  of  surface,  line  and 
gauge  must  be  maintained. 

In  other  words,  while  the  high  stand- 
ards required  by  this  bill  may  not  of 
themselves  be  necessary  to  prevent  de- 
railments, adherence  to  them  in  the  first 
instance  is  the  most  economic  way  of 
preventing  the  deterioration  of  track  to 
the  point  that  derailments  become  a 
hkely  possibility. 

Bad  track  and  roadbed  are  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  the  steady  rise  in  loss 
and  damage  to  freight  and  to  equipment, 
both  on  accoimt  of  derailments  and  of 
rough  ride  conditions.  In  1970.  the  total 
railroad  payout  for  loss  and  damage 
claims  was  S230  million,  almost  double 
what  It  was  10  years  earlier. 

Another  Indication  of  deterioration  of 
track  and  roadbed  is  the  widespread 
slowdou-n  of  passenger  trains  during  the 
past  ten  years.  Manj-  Amtrak  trains  are 
slower  than  1941  runs  over  the  same 
routes.  In  some  instances,  the  railroads 
have  admitted  that  track  and  roadbed 
are  no  longer  safe  for  the  higher  speeds 
attained  previously.  And  even  where 
there  have  been  no  slowdowns,  ride 
quality  in  many  places  has  become 
rougher. 

Section  401  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  en- 
courage rationalization  of  the  railroad 
plant  by  means  of  joint  trackage  and 
facility  arrangements.  Under  present 
law.  trackage  rights  arrangements  can 
come  about  only  as  a  result  of  volimtary 
agreement.  Railroad  corporations  have 
been  historically  reluctant  to  enter  Into 
such  arrangements  on  a  voluntary  basis 
for  fear  that  a  competitor  might  get 
slightly  the  better  part  of  the  bargain. 
The  bill  gives  the  Secretary'  of  Transpor- 
tation authority  to  break  the  impasse 
when  one  raUroad  wants  to  economize  by 
use  of  tracks  or  facilities  of  another 
which  is  not  agreeable  thereto. 

The  bill  provides  for  Federal  reim- 
bursement to  all  railroads  of  amounts 
paid  to  State  and  local  governments 
in  property  taxes  on  track  and  roadway 
Thus  railroads  would  be  placed  on  an 
equal  footing  with  other  carriers  who 
operate  on  publicly  owned  property 
which  is  not  on  the  tax  rolls.  While  total 
reimbursement  payments  would  be 
around  $200  million  per  year,  the  more 
prosperous  railroad  companies  would 
have  to  contribute  most  or  all  of  their 
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reimbursement — a  total  of  around  5100 
million  per  year — to  a  railroad  reha- 
bilitation fimd,  from  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  would  make 
grrants  for  track  rehabilitation  work  to 
bankrupt  and  unprofitable  railroads. 
Upon  completion  of  the  rehabilitation 
u-ork  required  bv  this  bill,  grants  from 
the  lund  could  be  made  for  work  re- 
quired by  the  Rail  Safety  Act  of  1970 
nnd  :or  major  upgrading  of  rail  lines  for 
hleh--=peed  service. 

Federal  loan  guarantees  of  up  to  $1 
billion  would  be  available  to  all  rail- 
roads to  assist  with  work  required  by 
tbi.s  bill  and  by  the  Rail  Safety  Act  of 
1970. 

In  my  judgment.  Federal  assistance  for 
railroad  track  and  roadway  rehabilita- 
tion l.«  imperative  if  we  are  to  have  the 
kind  of  rail  .service  we  need.  Many  rail- 
roads rarmot  rai-e  the  needed  cash  from 
internal  sources  to  finance  necessarv- 
roadway  work  In  the  absence  of  a  Gov- 
ernment guarantee,  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  railroads  to  borrow  monev  for 
fixed  plant  improvement,  because— un- 
like equipment  borrowings — there  is  no 
readily  marketable  collateral  which  can 
be  r^^ix >ssessed  and  .sold  to  others.  Prop- 
erty now  owned  by  most  railroads  is 
morteaged  to  the  hilt. 

.Ml  .idditional  public  benefit  of  a  track 
and  r-oadway  rehabilitation  program 
which  should  not  be  overlooked  is  the 
provision  of  employment  opportunity  for 
unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers,  the 
labor  category  in  which  unemployment 
has  bfen  the  most  acute  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Go\ernment  assistance  to  the  railroads 
for  fixed  plant  rehabilitation  is  emi- 
nently fair  in  view  of  the  larce  sums 
whicti  have  been  and  are  continuing  to 
be  spent  by  governments  at  all  levels  for 
the  btvneflt  to  other  modes.  Unfortu- 
nately the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  not  made  available  statistics 
comparing  the  assistance  provided  by 
the  Government  to  ^he  various  modes. 
The  lollowlng  is  taken  from  stalL=;tlcs 
devek  ped  by  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads,  which  I  presume  are  rea- 
sonably accurate 

1»21  THROUGH   1971 

Hlehways:  $326  billion. 
Air    ramsport:  826  billion.' 
Waterways:  *15  bUUon.* 
RaUraads.  $200  million. 
Total.  $368  blUlon. 

1971  ONLY 

Highways:  $21  blUlon. 
Air  •  ransport :  $2.3  bUlton.' 
W.i-arway8:  J920  million.* 
Railroads:  $75  million. 
Total.  $25  bUUon. 

For  the  Federal  Government  alone  the 
figures  are  large  enough  : 

1931  THSOUOH  1971 

Highways:  $72.4  billion. 
Air -ransport:  $1^2  billion.' 
Waterways:  $9.1  bUllon.' 
Railroads:   665  million. 
Tot.-.l.  $98  billion. 


'  Includes  direct  subsidy  and  alrwav  con- 
trol. 

■  Brcludes  Merchant  Marine,  Coast  Guard, 
and  Interco«atal  costs. 


1971  ONT.T 

Highways:  $6.6  bUllon. 
Air  transport:  $1.6  billion.' 
Wat«rways:  $440  million.' 
Railroads :  $65  mUllon. 
Total,  $7.6  billion. 

The  fact  that  highway  spending  is 
covered  in  substantial  part  by  user 
charges  does  not  alter  the  force  of  these 
comparisons.  User  charges  are  not  volun- 
tary contributions  by  persons  who  want 
better  highways;  they  are  for  the  most 
part  gasoline  and  other  automotive  ex- 
cise taxes,  the  payment  of  which  is  a 
mandatory  condition  precedent  to  the 
operation  of  a  motor  vehicle.  Thus  the 
construction  of  highways  is  dependent 
upon  the  forcible  collection  of  taxes  by 
Federal  and  States  governments.  Were 
it  not  for  the  exercise  of  Government  tax 
powers,  very  few  highways  would  be  built. 

Even  if  that  portion  of  Government 
transportation  expenditures  accounted 
for  by  user  charges  is  completely  dis- 
regarded, the  amounts  that  have  been 
and  are  continuing  to  be  spent  from 
general  fimds  are  enormous.  Of  the  $368 
blUlon  spent  since  1921,  at  least  $100 
billion  came  from  general  funds.  Avail- 
able figures  indicate  that  in  1968.  S3 
billion  of  the  total  $17.8  billion  spent  on 
liighways  came  from  general  funds.  All 
of  the  waterway  expenditures  have  come 
and  will  continue  to  come  from  general 
funds.  While  Congress  recently  enacted 
an  airport -airways  user  tax,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  for  the  period  1970-79 
some  $3.2  billion  will  continue  to  be  spent 
from  general  funds  for  these  purposes. 

For  all  tliese  reasons,  it  seems  most 
appropriate  that  Government  assistance 
be  expended  to  rehabilitate  the  railroads. 
The  Federal  Government  must  now 
begin  to  right  the  imbalance  in  transpor- 
tation wliich  its  past  taxing  and  spend- 
ing policies  have  helped  to  create. 

In  addition  to  basic  rehabilitation 
financing,  the  bill  provides  funds  for 
emergency  reconstruction  of  rail  lines 
following  natural  disasters,  and  for  re- 
search and  development.  Finally,  the 
bill  requires  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  make  a  study  of  the  long-term 
capital  improvement  needs  of  the  inter- 
state I'ailroad  system,  including  line  re- 
location, signal  systems,  grade  crossing 
elimination,  and  electrification. 

The  bill  contains  provisions  for  the 
protection  of  affected  employees,  both 
with  regard  to  track  and  roadway  re- 
habilitation work  and  with  regard  to 
trackage  rights  arrangements.  Further- 
more, the  Secretary  of  Transportation  is 
empowered  to  ascertain  that  the  track 
standards  are  in  fact  complied  with:  that 
rehabilitation  work  is  done  in  an  efiBcient 
and  economic  manner;  and  that  Federal 
funds  are  not  diverted  to  payment  of 
dividends  or  investment  in  non-transpor- 
tation enterprises. 

I  am  under  no  illusion  that  this  bill  is 
the  total  answer  to  the  ailments  affect- 
ing rail  transportation.  Other  aspects, 
Including  freight  car  utilization,  aban- 
donments, and  rate-making,  are  dealt 
with  in  bills  in  various  stages  of  consid- 
eration by  the  Commerce  Committee. 
However,  in  my  opinion,  none  of  the 
pending  bills  address  the  problem  which 
the  Interstate  Railroad  Act  is  aimed  at — 


the  deterioration  and  decay  of  main  line 
track  and  roadbeds. 

In  preparation  of  this  legislation,  my 
staff  has  drawn  on  the  expertise  of 
knowledgeable  persons  in  the  railroad  in- 
dustry; rail  labor;  academics;  and  tlie 
professional  consulting  field.  As  with  any 
legislation,  however,  the  legislative  proc- 
ess must  necessarily  work  its  will.  It  is 
unlikely  that  this  bill  is  perfectly  drafr,pd 
or  that  it  responds  to  all  the  problems 
that  will  inevitably  arise.  But  I  believe 
the  concept  of  Government  aid  to  im- 
prove and  maintam  track  and  roadbed  is 
essential  from  the  public's  staiidpoint. 
Orielnally.  I  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  a  bill  authorizing  government  owner- 
ship of  track  and  roadbed,  but  frankly, 
the  problems  involved,  even  with  some 
railroad  industry  support  for  the  idea, 
.seemed  to  be  aisurmoun table.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  bill  can  be  improved  still  fur- 
ther in  the  legislative  process  that  lies 
iihead.  I  earnestly  solicit  the  support 
and  assistance  both  of  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  Senate  and  of  all  interested  par- 
ties as  we  embark  on  the  urgent  business 
of  creating  a  truly  modern  railroad  sys- 
tem. 

I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I'HUMBNAIL    SKKTCH    OF    InTERST.\TE    RaH-WAT 

Act  of  1972 

1.  Provides  for  designation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  an  Interstate  railroad  system  conslBt- 
Ing  of  the  principal  mainline  track  in  the 
United  States. 

2.  Establish  access  to  tracks  and  facilities 
by  any  carrier  by  railroad  ( Including  passen- 
^r  carriers)  on  jtist  and  reasonable  terms 
not  inconsistent  with  the  owner  or  possessor's 
business   requirements. 

4.  The  Treastiry  Secretary  is  directed  flrst 
to  reimburse  railroads  for  the  amount  they 
pay  In  property  taxes  to  states.  A  railroad 
rehabUltatlon  fund  is  Instituted  in  the  Treas- 
ury as  a  .'.eparate  fund  to  be  established  by 
the  payment  of  20*^.^  of  net  Income  of  rail- 
roads (not  to  exceed  the  amount  p*ld  to 
each  such  railroad  by  the  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury). Banltrupt  t  marginal  railroads  may 
apply  to  the  fund  for  track  rehabilitation: 
the  excess  may  be  applied  to  oither  purpoees 
and  for  other  railroads. 

A  loan  guarantee  program  Ls  also  proposed 
for  rehablUtatlon  work  In  the  amount  of  81 
billion. 

Emergency  reconstruction  grants  from  the 
fund  and  B&D  from  the  fund  are  also  pro- 
vided for. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  our  Nation 
must  have  modem  efficient  railroads  if 
our  transportation  needs  are  to  be  met 
in  the  years  ahead.  In  our  drive  to  in- 
crea£e  the  productivltj-  of  American  In- 
dustry, we  cannot  forget  that  these  gains 
in  productivity  can  be  lost  through  In- 
efflcient  and  outmoded  transportation 
systems.  Such  inefficiency  adds  to  the 
cost  of  American  products  just  as  much 
as  inefficiency  in  manufacturing  plants. 

Tragically,  the  efficiency  of  America's 
railroads  has  been  jeopardized  by  deteri- 
orated track  and  roadbeds.  Such  deterio- 
ration presents  a  serious  safety  problem 
for  the  American  people.  Between  1963 
and  1970  train  derailments  caused  by  de- 
fects in  track  and  improper  maintenance 
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of  track,  increased  by  almost  250  percent. 
Freight  loss  and  damage  claims  paid  out 
in  19''0  were  almost  double  the  amount 
10  vears  earlier. 

Deteriorated  track  also  reduces  rail- 
way efficiency.  Intercity  passenger  trains 
on  the  Rock  Island  may  not  exceed  60 
miles  per  hour  in  contrast  to  the  80  miles 
ner  hour  allowed  since  the  mid-thirties. 
Tod  speed  of  Missouri  Pacific  passenger 
trains  between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
Citv  was  reduced  last  year  from  80  to  65. 
For  years  the  Milwaukee  Roed  was  Justly 
-amous  for  its  highspeed  fflawathas  be- 
tween Chicago.  Milwaukee,  and  the  Twin 
Cities,  which  regularly  attained  speeds  of 
100  miles  an  hour  and  faster.  Now  all 
Milv.-aukee  passenger  trains  are  limited 

to  70. 

The  most  extensive  slowdowns  on  ac- 
count of  track  conditions  have  occurred, 
perhaps  not  surprisingly,  on  the  Penn 
Central.  Outside  the  Northeast  Corridor, 
top  .speed  for  Penn  Central  passenger 
trains  is  70.  On  some  runs,  including 
Chicago-Detroit.  Chicago-Indianapolis- 
Cincmnati,  and  Chicago-Indianapolis- 
Louisville.  the  top  speed  is  60.  For  many 
vears.  passenger  trains  on  all  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  Central  main  lines 
rolled  along  at  80  to  85.  Indeed,  two  of  the 
fastest  high-speed  test  runs  ever  con- 
ducted in  the  United  States  were  oper- 
ated on  Penn  Central  main  lines  in  Ohio. 
In  1906.  a  Pennsylvania  Railroad  passen- 
ger train  consisting  of  a  steam  locomo- 
tive and  wooden  coaches  attained  a  speed 
of  126  miles  an  hour  near  Ada.  Ohio,  on 
the  Pittsburgh-Fort  Wayne-Chicago  line. 
In  1966,  an  experimental  Jet-powered  rail 
vehicle  of  the  New  York  Central  reached 
183  miles  an  hour  near  Bryan,  Ohio,  on 
the  Cleveland-Toledo-Chicago  line.  This 
was  the  all-time  railroad  speed  record  for 
America. 

The  comparisons  I  have  just  recived 
are  based  on  information  contained  in 
the  operating  timetables  of  the  railroads 
Involved.  However,  in  some  instances, 
speeds  have  been  reduced  even  further 
by  the  imposition  of  "slow  orders"  which 
have  been  in  effect  for  extended  periods 
of  time.  On  the  Penn  Central  line  be- 
tween Chicago,  Indianapolis,  and  Louis- 
ville, substantial  stretches  are  restricted 
to  30  miles  an  hour.  The  schedule  of  the 
Amtrak  passenger  train  on  this  route 
is  slower  than  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury'. 

An  article  about  the  New  York  Central, 
published  in  November,  1939,  Fortune 
magazine  provides  a  vivid  contrast  to 
the  situation  which  prevails  today  on  far 
too  many  of  our  main  line  railroads ; 

Not  long  ago  a  western  engineer,  an  au- 
thentic old-time  hoghead  from  one  of  the 
mountain  divisions  of  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Western,  made  his  first  trip  east.  He 
took  the  New  York  Central,  and  with  a 
somewhat  \mus\ial  profesional  curiosity, 
obtained  permission  to  ride  the  engine  of  No. 
2  from  Elkhart  to  Toledo.  No.  2  arrived  five 
minutes  earlv.  covering  the  133  miles  in  113 
minutes.  Why  heU,"  he  said  when  he  got 
off,  "You  fellows  don't  railroad  out  here  In 
the  East.  You  Just  climb  on  your  engines  and 
ride." 

«  .  •  •  • 

The  Central's  track  Is  so  hospitable  to 
speed,  and  its  newest  steam  locomotives  are 
so  eager  to  reciprocate  the  hospitality,  that 


engineers  have  difficulty  in  restraU-ilng  the 
engines  As  n  matter  of  fact,  they  didn't  re- 
strain them  at  first  Speed  sheets  began  to 
show  the  too  mark  violated  with  increas- 
ing frequencv:  trains  were  sometimes  pull- 
lag  In  far  ahead  of  time.  The  official  reaction 
came  quickly,  and  now  an  engineer  need*  a 
set  of  the  most  extenuating  circumstances  to 
get  by  with  eighty-five. 

Deteriorated  track  and  roadbed  has 
had  an  adverse  effect  on  freight  train 
speeds  as  well  as  passenger  train  speeds. 
Boston  and  Maine  freight  trains  are  now 
limited  to  40  miles  an  hour  as  are  Soo 
Line  freight  trains.  Prior  to  the  Penn 
Central  merger,  the  New  York  Central 
ran  freight  trains  at  60  miles  an  hour  on 
all  its  main  lines.  The  limit  is  now  50.  A 
similar  slowdown  has  occurred  on  the 
Erie-Lackawanna. 

William  H.  Moore,  now  president  of 
Penn  Central,  made  the  following  com- 
ments in  November  1968,  when  he  was 
vice-president-operations  of  the  South- 
em  Railway: 

I  say  to  you  now.  the  American  railroads 
must  increase  their  spending  on  track  main- 
tenance. 

This  vear.  we  i  Southern  i  have  already 
spent  $3  million  more  on  M  W  than  u-as 
spent  last  year.  The  heavier  cars  and  locomo- 
tives are  demanding  better  track.  The  main- 
tenance program  we  have  used  in  the  past — 
i'.nd  It  was  a  rather  healthy  one — would  not 
do  the  Job.  In  the  final  analysis  this  stepped- 
up  program  will  cost  no  more  than  we  have 
spent  In  the  past.  Savings  generated  through 
fewer  derailments  and  less  loss  and  damage 
wUl  pick  up  the  tab.  We  are  already  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  better  off  In 
this  respect  this  year  than  last  year. 

The  sooner  your  managements  decide  to 
take  this  step  the  better  off  you  will  be. 
Trains  w^l  move  faster,  per  dlem  on  equip- 
ment will  be  less,  derailments  will  diminish. 
and,  best  of  all.  vou  wUl  have  more  business 
to  handle  I  cannot  think  of  a  healthier 
situation. 

In  1970.  Mr.  Moore  indicated  his 
agreement  with  the  statement  that 
"track  may  be  about  one  generation 
behind  equipment"  and  added: 

The  greatest  shortcoming  of  raUroads  over 
the  past  10  to  15  years  has  been  their  failure 
to  keep  track  maintenance  standards  up  to 
what  they  should  be  to  handle  the  heavier 
cars  and  locomotives.  You  need  to  have  per- 
fect track  to  handle  today's  six-axle  loco- 
motives and  heavy  cars. 

On  March  8.  1972.  Alan  S.  Boyd,  presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  Central,  told  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  Associa- 
tion that: 

Our  adverse  earnings  trends  are  a  power- 
ful temptation  to  cut  comers  where  we  can. 
The  fixed  plant,  all  too  oiten,  has  been  the 
place  where  the  cuts  were  made. 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  these 
problems,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
Hartkei  in  introducing  the  Interstate 
Railroad  Act  of  1972. 

In  my  view,  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  this  legislation  is  section  401, 
which  would  encourage  more  economic 
utilization  of  the  railroad  plant  by  con- 
centrating traffic  on  the  most  favorable 
routes  regardless  of  ownership.  Some  rail 
lines  which  serve  few  or  no  on-line  ship- 
pers and  receivers  are  nevertheless 
carrs'ing  a  substantial  "bridge"  traffic. 
Section  401  would  encourage  rerouting 


of  such  traffic,  by  empowering  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  require  a 
track-owning  railroad  to  allow  another 
railroad  to  use  such  track  for  fair  com- 
pensation, provided  that  the  usage  -will 
not  impair  the  ability  of  the  owning  rail- 
road to  handle  its  owt.  business  Lines 
which  would  become  redundant  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  arrangements  could  either 
be  abandoned  or  else  contmued  for  local 
service  at  sharply  reduced  maintenance 
expense. 

In  addition  to  Improving  railroad 
economics,  rationalization  ^^^ll  benefit 
the  public  through  the  release  of  valuable 
land  area  now  occupied  by  railroad 
tracks,  smd  through  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  highway  grade  crossings 

Hopefully,  this  approach  can  dovetail 
with  the  phUosophy  behind  my  bill.  S. 
1092,  which  would  facilitate  the  aban- 
donment of  unproductive  branch  lines 
and  redtmdant  or  parallel  mainlines.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Administration  has 
also  given  attention  to  this  problem  in 
its  proposals. 

Section  401  of  the  bill  is  consistent 
with  the  philosophy  that  railroads  are 
in  some  respects  equivalent  to  public 
highways.  For  over  a  century,  this  prin- 
ciple has  been  recogmzed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

That  raUroeds.  though  constructed  by  pri- 
vate corporations  a::d  owned  by  them,  are 
public  highways  has  been  the  doctrine  of 
nearly  all  the  courts  since  such  conveniences 
for  psfisage  and  transportation  have  had  any 
existence. 

,  .  •  •  • 

Whether  the  use  1 1  a  railroad  is  a  public 
or  private  one  depends  in  no  measure  upon 
the  question  of  who  constructed  it  or  who 
owns  It.  It  has  never  been  questioned  as  a 
matter  of  any  importance  that  the  road  was 
built  by  the  agency  of  a  private  corporation. 
No  matter  who  Is  the  agent,  the  function 
performed  is  that  r.f  the  state.  Though  the 
ownership  is  private,  the  use  Is  public  So 
turnpikes,  bridges.  lerrles,  and  canals,  al- 
though made  by  individuals  under  public 
grants,  or  by  companies,  are  regarded  as 
ijuhlici  lUTis.  The  right  to  exact  toils  ■.  r 
charge  freights  is  granted  for  a  service  to  the 
public.  The  owners  may  be  private  com- 
panies, but  they  are  compellable  to  permit 
the  public  to  use  their  works  In  the  manner 
in  which  such  worka  can  be  used.  That  all 
persons  may  not  put  their  own  cars  upon 
the  ro€Ul.  and  use  their  own  motive  power, 
has  no  bearing  upon  the  question  whether 
the  road  is  a  public  highway.  It  bears  only 
upon  the  mode  of  use.  cf  which  the  ieglsla- 
t'ore  is  the  exclusive  Judge."  Olcutt  v.  The 
SupervuoTs,  83  U.S.  678  at  694    695  (1872  i 

A  raUroad  is  a  pubUc  highway,  and  ncne- 
the-less  so  because  constructed  and  maUi- 
talned  through  the  agency  of  a  corporation 
derivl.-.g  its  existence  and  powers  from  the 
State.  Such  a  corporation  was  cre<ited  for 
public  purpoees.  It  performs  a  function  of 
the  State.  Smytn  v  Ames.  169  U.S.  466  at  544 
(1898). 

Finally,  while  the  bill  does  not  deal 
with  the  problem  of  grade  crossings,  per 
se,  I  am  hopeful  that  by  focusing  on  the 
question  of  efficient  high  speed  rights-of- 
way  we  can  progress  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  many  dangerous  grade  crossings. 
Such  grade  crossings  not  only  are  a  haz- 
ard to  human  life  but  frequently  block 
emergency  vehicles  from  their  \ital 
missions.  ^ 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Department  ol 
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Transportation  will  be  issuing  a  report 
on  this  subject  later  this  year  and  hope- 
fully we  can  begin  a  major  effort  toward 
the  reduction  of  grade  crossings  in  con- 
gested areas. 


ADDITTONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S      3«58 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  'Miv  H.atfield*.  the 
Senator  from  California  iMr  Cr.anston  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  '  Mr. 
Stevens  ■  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S  3458,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  In  order  to  make  discrimina- 
tion because  of  plxvsical  or  mental  han- 
dicap in  employment  an  unlawful 
employment  practice,  unless  there  is  a 
bona  flde  occupational  qualification  rea- 
sonably necessary'  to  the  normal  opera- 
tion of  that  ptirticular  business  or 
enterprise. 

S.    3839 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  'Mr  Wil- 
Li.AMS '  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3639.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  authorize  the  use  of  food 
stamps  by  elderly  persons  to  purchase 
meals  prepared  and  served  by  certain 
institutions. 

S      3  7  4  'J 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Ellender,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  Mr  Chiles  i  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  3749.  a  jill 
to  authorize  the  SecretaiT  of  Agri^iul- 
ture  to  encourage  and  assist  the  several 
States  in  carrying  out  a  program  of  ani- 
mal health  research. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1972— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1306 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  TUNNEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  '  S.  3390 1  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  for  other 
purposes. 


EXTENSION  OP  THE   PUBLIC  DEBT 
LIMITATION— AMENDMENT 

.\MENDMENT   NO.    1307 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  I 

80CIAI.     SECmrTY      .\ME.NDMENTS     TO     THE     DEBT 
CEILrNG    BILL 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mi".  President,  yester- 
day the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
and  today  sent  to  the  Senate  H.R.  15390, 
a  bill  to  temporarily  mcrease  the  debt 
ceiling.  This  bill  will  soon  be  brought  to 
the  Senate  floor. 

Previously.  I  have  announced  my  m- 
tention  to  seek  to  amend  the  debt  ceiling 
bill  by  adding  a  20-percent  across-the- 
board  Increase  in  social  security  benefits, 
effective  this  September.  M>-  amendment, 
I  should  add,  includes  a  mechanism  for 
automatic  cost-of-living  adjustmentfi 
which  will  keep  social  security  inflation- 
proof,  now  and  m  the  future. 

The    amendment    also    contains    tax 


pro\'lsions  to  pay  for  the  20-percent  In- 
crease in  benefits  and  the  cost-of-lUIng 
adjustment*.  This  can  be  accomplished 
without  jeopardizing  the  actuarial  sound- 
ness of  the  social  security  trust  fund, 
and  with  only  a  modest  increase  in  the 
payroll  tax. 

In  fact,  compared  with  the  scheduled 
increases  under  present  law,  workers 
earning  $9,245  or  less  would  actually  pay 
lower  payroll  taxes  from  1973  through 
the  end  of  this  century,  with  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment. 

As  a  result,  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  low-  and  moderate-income  wage 
earners,  approximately  70  million  Ainer- 
icsuis  in  all,  would  pay  lower  payroll  taxes 
under  my  proposed  amendment  than  the 
levels  scheduled  under  present  law. 

This  welcome  and  seemingly  astonish- 
ing :-esult  can  be  realized  because  my 
proposal  is  based  upon  new  actuarial  as- 
sumptions—current cost  financing  and  a 
lising  wage  assumption — recommended 
by  the  distinguished  and  knowledgeable 
Social  Security  Advisory  Council. 

These  actuarial  arguments  are  com- 
pelling, and  they  make  an  irresistible 
argtmient  for  action  now. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  very  prac- 
tical reasons  for  taking  action  on  my 
amendment  before  we  recess. 

First,  a  20-percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  received  strong  and 
enthusiastic  support  of  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  after  I  offered  it  as 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  1  on  March  7. 
Republicans,  as  well  as  Democrats,  are 
among  its  60  cosponsors  and  seven  un- 
listed supporters. 

Second,  the  debt  ceiling  bill  provides 
the  only  expeditious  means  for  deliver- 
ing a  long  overdue  social  security  in- 
crease. 

Third,  I  am  confident  that  my  pro- 
posed 20  percent  amendment  would  be 
acceptable  to  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Several  Members  of  the  House  have 
already  sponsored  or  endorsed  similar 
proposals.  And  Representative  Wn,BTJR 
Mills,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  is  strongly 
in  support  of  a  20-percent  increase.  In 
fact,  he  1ms  introduced  companion  legis- 
lation. 

Before  concluding,  I  wish  to  make  one 
additional  crucial  point  which  cannot  be 
overlooked.  Any  further  amendments  or 
additions  to  the  debt  ceiling  bill  could 
easily  insure  the  defeat  of  a  social  secu- 
rity increase  at  this  time. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  are 
now  operatmg  imder  a  stringent  time 
deadline  because  action  on  the  debt  ceil- 
ing legislation  must  be  completed  by  June 
30.  It  tlierefore  could  prove  critical  that 
my  proposed  20-percent  social  security 
increase  be  unencumbered  by  any  other 
additions  to  the  debt  ceihng  bill. 

Moreover,  if  the  Senate  goes  no  fur- 
ther than  adopting  my  amendment,  there 
IS  an  excellent  prospect  that  the  House 
will  accept  the  proposal  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  conference. 

Additionally,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
other  reforms  in  H.R.  1 — such  as  full 
benefits  for  widows,  liberalization  of  tiie 
retirement  test,  extension  of  Medicare 
for  the  disabled,  and  others — can  be  con- 


sidered by  the  Senate  after  the  recess 
for  the  Democratic  Convention.  As  a 
sponsor  of  several  of  these  pronsion,s.  I 
wish  to  reaffirm  my  strong  commitment 
for  their  adoption  when  H.R.  1  .s  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  floor  for  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  my  amendment 
to  the  desk,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed 
and  lay  over  so  that  it  might  be  called 
up  at  the  appropriate  time.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  describ- 
ing the  tax-rate  schedule  under  my  pro- 
posed amendment,  compared  to  thr^  tax 
rate  under  the  present  law,  be  priiited 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAX  FOR  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 


Present  law ' 

Church  amendment 

1141 

OASDl 

HI 

HI 

per- 

per- 

Total 

OASOI 

per- 

Total 

Year 

cent 

cent 

tax 

tax 

cent 

Ul 

197? 

4.60 

0.60 

5.20 

4.60 

0.50 

5.?0 

1973. 

...      5.00 

.65 

5.65 

4.60 

.90 

5.  SO 

1974 

...      5.00 

.65 

5.65 

4.60 

.90 

5.50 

1975 

..      5.00 

.65 

5.65 

4.60 

.90 

5.50 

1976 

...      5.15 

.70 

5.85 

4.60 

.90 

5.50 

1977 

...      5.15 

.70 

5.85 

4.60 

.90 

5.50 

1978 

...      5.15 

.70 

5.85 

4.50 

1.00 

5.50 

1979 

...      5.15 

.70 

5.85 

4  50 

1.00 

5.50 

19fi0 

...      5.15 

.80 

5.95 

4.50 

1.00 

5.50 

1981 

...      5.15 

.80 

5.95 

4.50 

1.00 

5.50 

m? 

...      5.15 

.80 

5.95 

4.50 

1.00 

5.50 

1983 

...      5.15 

.80 

5.95 

4.50 

1.00 

5.50 

1984 

...      5.15 

.80 

5.99 

4.50 

1.00 

5.50 

1985_ 

...      5.15 

.80 

5.95 

4.50 

1.00 

5.50 

■  Tax  rates  apply  to  annual  earnings  up  to  $9,000. 
•  Tax  fates  apply  to  annual  earnings  up  to  19.000  lor  1372. 
'  Tai  rates  apply  to  annual  eaiiiiniis  up  to  $10,000  tor  1973. 
'  Tax  rates  apply  to  annual  earnings  up  fa  $12,000  for  1974. 
'  Automatically  adiusted  from  19^5  to  1986. 

AUrNDMENT   NO.    1310 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  BENNETT  <  for  himself,  Mr.  Cur- 
tis. Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
and  Mr.  Hansen)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
jointly  to  the  bill  iH.R.  15390  >,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    .N'O.    1311 

Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BELLMON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  cH.R.  15390'.  supra. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1973— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1308 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  15586)  making  appropria- 
tions for  public  works  for  water  and  pow- 
er development.  Including  the  Corps  of 
Engineers — Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration, and  other  power  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  .Appa- 
lachian regional  development  programs, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  and  related  independ- 
ent agencies  and  commissions  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  Jime  30,  1973,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
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PTONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   .AMEND- 
MENTS  OF  1972— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMINT   NO.    I30» 

Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 

the  table.)  , 

Mr  GRIFFIN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment'intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
^  3010)  to  provide  for  the  continua- 
tion of  programs  authorized  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1984,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


/ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 

.AMENDMENT 

AllINDMINT  NO.    1888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambr£ll)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Amendment  No. 
1266  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
iH.R.  15390)  to  provide  for  a  temporary 
increase  In  the  public  debt  limit. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TORTURE  IN  BRAZIL 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Presidait.  yester- 
day I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  For- 
eign .Assistance  Act  which  would  termi- 
nate all  U.S.  militarj'  assistance  to  Brazil 
until  the  President  certifies  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Brazil  is  not  engaging  in  the 
torture  of  political  prisoners. 

On  Monday.  June  26.  1972.  I  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  several  ref- 
erences in  order  to  advise  Senators  of  the 
extent  of  the  torture  that  appears  to  be 
contin'oing  in  Brazil.  In  order  to  set  forth 
rr.ore  fully  some  of  the  impact  of  that  tor- 
ture. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
several  documents  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  documents  include  several  recent 
newspaper  articles  on  the  subject  of  tor- 
ture m  Brazil,  a  letter  of  March  22,  1972. 
from  the  Director  of  the  Division  for 
Latin  -'America  of  the  U.S.  CathoUc  Con- 
ference to  the  President  of  Brazil,  a  May 
1971  resolution  of  the  Conference  of  Ma- 
jor Superiors  of  Men  of  the  U.S.A..  to- 
gether with  an  addendum  provided  by 
that  organization  entitled  "Rationale  for 
Resolution  on  Brazil.  Laws  of  Repres- 
sion." a  letter  ol  December  7,  1971,  from 
a  distinguished  group  of  clergj-  and  laity 
to  the  President  of  Brazil,  and  a  devas- 
tating account  of  torture  in  Brazil  en- 
titled "Nine  Days  of  Hell."  published  in 
June  of  1972. 

In  conjimction  with  yesterday's  Sen- 
ate fioor  debate  on  this  subject  and  the 
articles  and  documentation  which  I  sub- 
mitted on  Monday,  I  commend  these  doc- 
uments to  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  WasMngton  Post,  June  13,  1972) 

Bishops  Say   Brazil   Tobture   Goes  On 

(By  Leonard  Greenwood) 

Rio  de  J.weiro,  June  12.— A  powerful 
group  of  Roman  CathoUc  Church  leaders  has 
accused  BrazUlan  authorities  of  torturing 
political  prisoners  physically,  mentally  and 
mortally  so  that  some  of  them  are  muti- 
lated, broken  In  health  or  even  die. 

The  church  leaders  ?ald  that  they  had 
urged  the  government   to  stop  torture  two 
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vears  ago.  But  thev  added  that  the  church 
iiow  has  evidence  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
recent  cases  to  know  that  "Substantially. 
the   situation   has   not   changed   since   that 

In  an  unprecedeniedly  blunt  declaration. 
issued  two  davs  after  a  special  meeting  of 
the  southern  section  of  the  BrazUlan  Con- 
ference of  Bishops,  the  church  leaders  flatly 
rejected  government  claims  that  individual 
freedoms  have  been  suspended  so  that  the 
oountrv  can  progress  in  peace  and  security. 

••It  Is  exacUv  the  absence  of  these  free- 
doms and  especially  habeas  corpus  that  has 
created  this  cUmate  of  Insecurity,"  the 
bishops  said.  The  declaration  went  on  to 
list  some  of  the  problems. 

There  are.  it  said,  "the  Insecurity  of  peo- 
ple who  feel  themselves  threatened  with 
prisoner  maltreatment  on  mere  suspicion  or 
even  bv  mistake;  the  insecurity  of  entire 
families  who  find  it  impossible  for  months 
to  obtain  information  about  missing  mem- 
bers who  have  been  arrested:  the  insecurity 
of  the  whole  socletv  which  today  Is  In- 
capable of  confiding  in  those  which  have 
the  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  the 
people. 

•■The  restoration  of  a  climate  of  confidence 
m  justice,-  the  declaration  went  on,  "would 
certainly  ease  the  fears  of  Brazil's  famUles 
a:id  of  all  Its  people." 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  26,  1971] 
Brazil  Keeps  Qciet  on  Sk-itrity  Cabbs 

(By  Lewis  H.  Dluguld) 
Rio  de  Janeiro— The  only  news  printable 
in  Brazil  on  persons  detained  under  national 
security  decrees  is  that  which  the  govern- 
ment chooses  to  release. 

There  are  hundreds  of  national  security 
cases,  and  government  information  on  them. 
several  weeks  ago.  a  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sao  Paulo  and  his  wife  were  as- 
rested  in  their  home.  The  Rui  Coelhos  were 
friends  of  the  Mesquita  brothers,  Julio  and 
Ruy.  who  publish  Sao  Paulo's  famous  O 
Estado  newspapers. 

-Vmong  other  friends  of  the  Coelhos  were 
many  of  the  city's  most  prominent  famUles, 
and  they  turned  to  the  Mesquitas  for  help  in 
finding  "the  couple. 

O  Estado  Is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  In- 
stitution independent  of  the  government, 
and  the  Mesquitas  were  able  to  use  this 
power  to  discover  wi.ere  the  Coelhos  were 
1  eld  and.  Informally,  why. 

The  friends  thus  learned  that  the  Coelhos 
were  In  jail  for  questioning  because  the  wife 
was  alleged  to  have  permitted  mimeograph- 
ing in  her  garage  of  student  documents  that 
'Ye  police  deemed  to  be  subversive. 

But  O  Estado  could  print  nothing.  It  had 
to  wait  until  the  arrest  was  denounced 
abroad,  after  which  it  announced  the  fact 
of  the  arrest  In  a  cabled  foreign  dispatch. 
Other  papers  here  printed  nothing  even  on 

The  Coelhos  are  stUl  In  Jail,  and  it  19 
hruited  about  that  the  wife  will  be  tried  for 

subversion.  .  ^,      k= 

Word  on  the  Coelhos  spread  quickly,  be- 
cause they  are  well  known  and  their  friends 
are  influential.  But  when  those  elements  are 
missing  and  sometimes  even  when  they  are 
not,  the  family  of  a  victim  may  '.earn  nothing 
for  weeks. 

The  case  of  another  prominent  BrazUlan — 
former  Congressman  Rubens  Palva,  who  dis- 
appeared—is  an  example.  The  police  were 
finaUy  moved  to  disclaim  any  knowledge  o. 
an  arrest,  although  there  were  records  of  it. 
Months  later,  they  announced  that  Palva  had 
been  klUed  In  a  shootout  between  Patva's 
guards  and  would-be  rescuers. 
■^  The  official  reason  for  the  government's 
imposing  utter  sUence  in  security  cases  is 
that  questioning  of  suspects  can  lead  to  the 
rapture  of  their  accomplices,  and  that  pub- 
lication of  the  fact  that  a  suspect  Is  In  cus- 


tody would  tip  off  .those  stlU  being  sought. 
But  the  vacuum  of  information  often  con- 
tinues for  weeks. 

Several  cases  Involve  newsmen's  personal 
liberty  as  well  as  press  freedom 

A  Brasilia  correspondent  for  Rio  s  Jornal 
do  Brasll,  Jaccoud  D'Alembert.  who  is  also 
a  stringer  for  the  New  York  TUnes,  Is  in  laU 
at  the  moment,  .\galn.  because  his  associates 
are  influential,  some  information  on  his  case 
has  trickled  out.  He  is  alleged  to  have  been 
accused  of  taking  part  in  a  meeting  in  Bra- 
sUla  with  a  subversive,  perhaps  an  erUe  who 
returned  lUegaUy. 

.als  in  aU  these  affairs,  the  defense  lawyer 
cannot  see  the  charges  against  his  client 
untU  60  days  after  the  arrest. 

\nother  press  case  Involves  Hello  Fer- 
■andes  editor  of  one  of  Rlo's  many  lesser 
newspapers.  A  Trlbuna  da  Imprenaa  Fer- 
nandes  has  often  been  in  trouble  for  offend- 
^ag  government  omclals,  and  last  month  he 
broke  the  one  rule  recognized  as  cardmal  in 
,he  press— he  suggested  that  there  was  a 
division  of  loyalties  in  the  armed  forces  high 
command. 

This  brought  his  arrest  and  suspension  oi 
his  paper's  publication;  but  a  coupie  of  Qays 
later,  he  and  the  pai>er  were  again  clrculat- 

ing. 

Newspaper  editors  report  little  Interference 
now,  and  say  that  they  experlenese  real  trouble 
onlv  when  terrorism  increases. 

No  censors  are  found  In  the  newsroom*, 
although  this  practice  haa  occurred  In  the 
past.  No  phone  calls  come  in  the  night.  But 
an  interview  with  a  police  inspector,  for  in- 
stance, would  have  to  be  cleared  by  his 
superior. 

Just  how  the  censorship  affecta  the  public 
is  dlfflcult  to  measure.  O  Estado  and  Jornal 
do  Brasll.  along  with  the  newsmagazine  Veja, 
offer  ample  international  and  national  cover- 
age, and  there  are  some  respected  newspapers 
in  state  capitals 

It  Is  widely  acknowledged  that  the  govern- 
ment s  strongest  but  subtlest  control  on  the 
press  IS  financial. 

Most  of  the  newspapers  have  limited  capi- 
tal, and  ar;y  action  that  increases  their  costs 
could  close  them. 

Several  papers  own  television  stations,  or 
want  to,  and  this  can  be  their  prime  source 
of  income.  These  statio:.s'  permits  can  be 
lifted  at  wUl  by  the  government. 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  19.  19711 

Th«  Torturi  of  a  Brazu-ian 

(By  Dan  Ortflln) 

Xort— This  work  is  based  largely  on  one 
man's  account  of  his  arrest,  nine-month  im- 
prisonment and  torture  at  the  hands  of  the 
Brazilian  mUltarv  government.  The  BrazUlan 
embassy  In  Waahlngton.  asked  about  the  case 
declined  to  comment,  saying  that  It  .acked 
direct  Information  about  It. 

The  victim  of  the  account,  Marcos  .'Uruda, 
now  lives  In  Washington.  The  author  is  an 
assistant  foreign  editor  of  The  Washington 
Post  who  previously  spent  three  years  in 
BrazU  working  for  the  Catholic  bishop  In 
Natal.) 

You  can  arrest  me, 
Tou  c&n  beat  me. 

You  can  even  starve  me —  _^ 

But  I  won't  chan«e  my  opinion.— "Opinion, 
a  BrazUlan  song 

In  May  of  last  vear,  Marcos  Penna  Satta- 
mlnl  de  Arruda,  29,  had  arranged  t«  meet  a 
eirl  for  lunch  at  a  restaurant  called  Hen- 
rique in  the  Lapa  section  of  Sao  Pauio.  A» 
he  rounded  a  corner  he  could  see  her  st*nd- 
\Bs  in  the  doorway  of  the  restaurant  acroae 
the  street.  'When  she  saw  him.  she  smiled. 

Suddenly,  Marcos  was  seized  from  behind 
and  told  he  was  under  arrest.  Pour  men  In 
Dlaln  clothes  surrounded  him.  He  was  hand- 
cuffed and  led  to  a  waiting  Chevrolet  sta- 
tion wagon. 
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The  gir!.  Mar'.er.e  Sou.«i  Soccas.  whom 
Marcos  had  known  only  a  short  time,  was 
also  put  in  the  car  As  they  drove  awuy.  the 
head  ol  the  abductors  ordered  Marlene  to 
show  Marcos  her  hands.  3he  stretclied  out 
her  hand*,  which  were  handcuffed,  too.  And 
they  were  swollen,  they  looked  twice  as  thick 
us  normai,  and  »ere  covered  with  purple 
bruises. 

Marcos  later  learned  that  Marlene  had  been 
arrested  some  days  earlier.  At  one  time,  she 
had  belonged  Vi  a.  group  which  the  Brazilian 
government  considers  subversive.  "But  she'd 
already  left  the  group  .oiig  before  she  was 
picked  up."  Marcos  says.  ■  It's  Just  that  a 
member  of  the  group  gave  her  name  under 
torture,  and  so  she  was  picked  up.  And  when 
•ha  could  stand  no  more  torture,  she  gave 
them  my  nam«  " 

The  car  stopped  at  the  headquarters  ol 
Operation  Bandelrantea.  Brazil's  police-mili- 
tary organization  charged  with  eliminating 
subversion.  Combining  Army  police  and  Sao 
Paulo  city  police,  Operation  Bandelrantes  is 
tuular  tbe  jurladlctlon  of  Brazil's  II  Army. 

Its  headquarters,  on  Tutola  Street  in  Sao 
Paulo's  Iblrapuera  district,  is  surrounded  by 
a  high  wall.  Within  the  wall  are  a  yard  and 
two  buildings:  a  low  structure,  divided  Into 
cells,  and  a  taller  building,  with  its  ground 
floor  open  and  Its  upper  floors  containing 
ofBces  and  Interrogation  rooms. 

"As  soon  as  the  car  came  to  a  stop  In  the 
patio."  Marcos  recalls,  'I  was  thrown  out  of  it 
and  driven,  with  kicks  and  blows,  up  a  narrow 
stairway  to  th«  top  floor"  of  the  taller  build- 
ing. He  was  taken  into  a  small  room,  perhaps 
10  by  10  feet,  with  a  single  window.  There  the 
blows  continued  wi^.lle  his  captors  ordered 
him  to  name  the  organization  he  belonged 
to  and  his  fellow  members.  He  told  them  re- 
peatedly that  he  did  not  belong  to  any  or- 
ganization. His  captors  then  ordered  hUn  to 
undress. 

Naked.  Marcos  was  told  to  sit  on  the  floor. 
and  his  hands  were  tied  with  a  rough  cord. 
"One  of  the  six  or  seven  policemen  who  were 
there  stepped  on  my  hands  so  the  rope  could 
be  pulled  as  tight  as  possible.  They  put  my 
knees  up  between  my  arms  until  mv  wrists 
were  down  at  my  ankles,  with  my  knees  up 
under  my  chin. 

"Then  they  stuck  a  metal  pipe,  about  three 
Inches  in  diameter,  in  the  space  'jetween  my 
knees  and  my  elbows,  and  susfjended  the  pipe 
from  two  wocde:.  horses  so  that  I  was  hang- 
ing there  about  three  feet  off  the  floor 

'They  hit  me  with  their  fists  and  with 
wooden  clubs,  and  then  they  wrapped  a  wire 
around  the  little  toe  of  my  left  foot  and  put 
another  wire  between  my  testicles  and  my  leg 
"The  wires  were  connected  to  a  fteld  tele- 
phone generator.  The  current  runs  from  one 
pole  to  another,  and  the  shock  Is  stronger 
when  the  crank  is  turned  faster. 

■  So  thev  began  to  give  me  violent  shocks 
while  still  continuing  to  hit  me  and  while 
continuing  to  ask  me  for  names." 

If  Marcos  .Arruda  did  not  belong  to  any  rev- 
olutionary group — and  the  testimony  of 
other  Brazilian  ejc-prlsoners,  many  of  them 
admitted  revolutionaries,  tends  to  support 
his  claim — It  is  nonetheless  likely  that  the 
Brazilian  government  would  regard  his 
philosophy  as  subversive. 

Bom  in  March.  1941  Marcos  studied  to  be- 
come a  Jesuit  but  left  the  seminary  to  pur- 
sue a  career  in  geology  in  the  hope  that  by 
exploring  Brazil's  mineral  riches  he  could 
help  develop  his  country  By  four  years  later 
however,  he  had  become  disillusioned.  He 
was  convinced  that  exploitation  of  Brazil's 
minerals  would  not  benefit  the  common 
Brazilian,  only  foreign  monopolies  smd  the 
small  wealthy  class. 

At  the  end  of  1968.  Marcos  went  to  work 
In  a  factory  that  produced  molds  for  auto- 
motive parts  He  worked  at  a  machine  that 
cast  sand  and  resin  iiUo  molds,  removing 
hnished  hot  parts  and  feeding  more  sand  and 
resin  into  the  machine   During  the  summer 


his  shirt  was  stained  with  sweat;  during  the 
winter  his  chest,  although  protected  by  a 
heavy  apron,  roasted  while  his  back  froze. 

The  factory  worked  a  12-hour  day,  either 
6  or  6  days  a  week.  The  workers  earned  about 
$40  a  month. 

Marcos  developed  lung  and  sinus  problems. 
His  doctor  told  him  not  to  work  more  than 
81 2  hours  a  day.  When  he  explained  this  to 
bis  foreman,  he  was  fired. 

For  the  next  six  months  Marcos  earned  a 
meager  living  by  teaching  private  lessons  in 
Latin  and  modem  mathematics,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  his  time  standing  in  line  for  jobs. 
In  March,  1970.  he  found  another  factory  Job 
m  a  small  shop  that  handled  special  steel 
orders. 

He  was  one  of  four  employees  in  the  shop. 
Theoretically,  their  work  day  began  at  7  a.m. 
and  ended  at  5:30  p.m.  However,  because  the 
men  were  under  what  Marcos  describes  as 
'moral  pressure"  to  work  overtime,  their 
work  day  sometimes  was  as  long  as  14  hours. 
The  men  also  were  supposed  to  work  6  days 
a  week,  but  because  of  health  problems 
caused  partly  by  their  long  days,  they  aver- 
aged 4  to  5  days  of  work. 

At  the  second  factory.  Marcos  spent  his 
spare  time  talking  to  the  other  workers, 
pointing  out  the  harm  to  their  health  and 
urging  them  to  work  together  to  get  the 
work-week  reduced. 

He  also  told  his  boss  that  he  would  need 
some  evenings  free  for  classes,  and  suggested 
that  the  same  number  of  men  could  get  the 
same  work  done  in  a  shorter  work-week  If 
they  weren't  constantly  sick  and  exhausted 
from  the  14-hour  days  they  were  putting  In. 
At  the  end  of  a  month,  he  was  told  that  it 
would  be  best  if  he  left. 

At  the  factories.  Marcos  felt,  he  at  least 
had  helped  the  other  workers  to  'understand 
their  situation  as  oppressed  and  to  find  a 
way  of  organizing  and  fighting  for  their 
rights — "for  a  fair  economic  structure  and 
for  a  true  democracy  in  Brazil."  He  had  come 
to  believe  that  neither  existed  under  the 
military  government. 

Less  than  a  month  after  leaving  the  second 
factory.  Marcos  was  arrested. 

The  shocks,  beatings  and  the  questions 
persisted  for  several  hours.  "When  I  started 
to  faint,  they  poured  water  all  over  my  body 
to  Increase  the  flow  of  electricity.  Then  they 
took  the  wire  away  from  my  testicles  and 
began  to  run  it  ail  over  my  face  and  my 
head,  giving  me  terrible  shocks  on  the  face. 
in  the  ears.  In  the  eyes,  motith  and  nose. 

"One  of  the  torturers  said,  "Look,  it  even 
sparks:  Now  stick  It  in  his  ear.'  "  This  team 
of  torturers.  Marcos  says,  was  under  the 
orders  of  a  Captain  Albernaz,  and  was  made 
up  of  about  six  men,  among  them  a  Captain 
Tomas  and  men  who  were  called  Maurldo 
Chlco  and  Paullnho. 

"I  didn't  think  I  would  survive.  I  began  to 
feel  completely  drained,  and  a  cold  sweat 
covered  my  body.  I  couldn't  move  my  eyelids 
any  more.  My  tongue  rolled  up  against  the 
roof  of  my  mouth,  making  it  hard  to  breathe, 
and  I  couldnt  talk. 

"My  hands  felt  as  If  they  were  getting 
gangrenous,  with  the  JlrctUatlon  cut  ofl^  for 
hours.  I  yelled,  'My  hand,  my  hand!"  and 
they  hit  my  hands  with  clubs. 

"Finally  I  must  have  lost  consciousness. 
When  I  came  to,  they'd  let  down  the  pole 
and  I  was  lying,  untied,  on  the  floor.  They 
tried  to  revive  me  with  ammonia,  but  I  was 
still  Inanimate. 

"They  hit  my  testicles  with  the  end  of 
the  pipe.  They  burned  my  shoulder  wltJi  lit 
cigarettes.  They  stuck  the  barrel  of  a  revolver 
In  my  mouth  and  threatened  to  shoot.  They 
threatened  to  rape  me.  Suddenly  my  body 
started  to  shake  and  writhe  all  over,  as  If 
I'd  been  taken  over  by  an  earthquake. 

•  The  police  panicked  and  called  in  a  flrst- 
aid  doctor,  telling  him  that  I  was  a  soldier 
who'd  been  taken  sick.  They  gave  me  an  in- 
jection, refused  my  request  for  water — my 


body  was  completely  dehydrated — and  left 
me  to  sleep  there  In  the  same  room  where 
I'd  been  tootured." 

Fne  next  day,  when  they  came  to  waise 
him  up,  Marcos  was  no  better.  "I  could  tell 
that  I  was  still  shaking,  my  eyes  wouldn't 
open,  my  tongue  was  stlU  knotted  against 
the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  I  could  feed  that 
the  muscles  on  the  right  side  of  my  face  weri 
twisted  up. 

•My  left  leg  was  rigid,  like  a  stick  of  wood, 
and  the  foot  was  twisted  downward  with 
my  toes  curled  up  and  immovable.  The  little 
toe  -Jiras  like  a  small  lump  of  charcoal." 

Finally,  It  was  decided  that  he  should 
be  taken  to  Sao  PaxUo  s  .\rmy  General  Hos- 
pital. "They  kicked  the  bottom  of  my  left 
foot  to  bring  it  back  to  its  normal  position 
and  get  the  shoe  on.  But  In  spite  of  the  pain, 
the  foot  wouldn't  move,  and  they  had  to 
abandon  the  Idea  of  the  shoes." 

When  Marcos  arrived  at  the  hospital,  he 
was  given  two  hours  to  live.  A  priest,  the 
hospitai's  chaplain-captain,  cione  to  hear 
his  confession,  "The  priest  asked  my  guards 
to  leave  the  cell,  but  they  refused.  Since  he 
couldn't  hear  my  confession  in  those  cir- 
cumstances, he  gave  me  absolution  In  ex- 
tremis' In  case  I  died," 

Representatives  of  Brazil's  government 
have  admitted  publicly  that  torture  occurs 
In  Brazil.  However,  the  ofHclal  explanation 
goes,  torture  Is  not  a  government  policy  but 
rather  an  Isolated  phenomenon,  the  result 
of  Individual  excesses  such  as  may  occur  in 
the  back  rooms  of  police  stations  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

Marcos  tells  you  otherwise.  He  cannot  be- 
lieve torture  can  take  place  at  lower  military- 
police  levels  without  the  knowledge  of 
higher-ups. 

"Look."  he  says,  "before  he  became  presi- 
dent. Gen.  Medici  (EnuUo  Garrastazu  Med- 
ici. Brazil's  present  president!  was  head  of 
SNI.  Brazil's  national  intelligence  agency. 

"Operation  Bandeiraaies  is  under  the  II 
Army,  and  its  headquarters  is  large  and  well 
known.  Reports  of  repeated  cases  of  torture 
there  and  In  other  government  agencies  con- 
tinue— I've  even  heard  that  m  some  cases 
neighbors  have  complained  about  the 
screams  of  people  being  tortured. 

"How  can  such  things  continue  without 
President  Medici,  the  former  head  of  an 
anti-subversion  agency,  knowing  about 
them?" 

Marcos  has  come  to  view  torture  as  delib- 
erate government  policy,  the  result  of  the 
regime's  ties  with  "foreign  monopolistic  in- 
terests, the  big  Brazilian  capitalists  who  sup- 
port the  foreigners,  the  big  landowners,  and 
the  armed  forces." 

He  aays:  "More  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  capital  in  prl\-ate  enterprise  in  Sfto 
Paulo  is  controlled  by  foreigners.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  [Brazil's]  total  rural  property  is 
owned  by  10  per  cent  of  the  totai  number  of 
landowners," 

Statistics  tend  to  bear  out  Marcos'  view  of 
economic  concentration  m  the  'upper  class. 
The  Brazilian  economist  Celso  Purtado.  in  a 
study  based  on  Income  distribution  data  for 
Latin  America,  for  example,  found  that  the 
borttom  half  of  Brazil's  population  receives 
only  18.6  per  cent  of  the  total  national  in- 
come, while  the  top  10  per  cent  shares  more 
than  40  per  cent  of  national  income. 

"In  order  to  preserve  this  order'  the  mili- 
tary dictatorship  has  tried  to  strangle  every 
real  opposition,  depriving  oppoelng  congress- 
men and  citizens  of  their  functions  and  polit- 
ical rights,  forbidding  strikes  and  demonstra- 
tions, democratic  elections,  the  free  press  and 
so  forth  .  .  . 

"In  this  framework  the  tortures  are  not  an 
Isolated  problem  but,  rather,  pari  of  the  gen- 
eral system  of  oppression  planned  and  ex- 
ecuted by  the  military  dictatorship  to  pre- 
serve the  present  situation  of  power  for  the 
ruling  clae«es  and  exploitation  and  oppres- 
sion for  the  people." 
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Marcos'  questlonlD*  continued  In  the  hos- 
oltal  even  though  his  health  Unproved  little. 
on  the  fifth  day  there,  two  pollcem«n  en- 
tered his  cell  and,  finding  him  alone,  began 
to  beat  him  until  he  was  physically  able  to 
yell  for  help.  Two  days  later,  the  guard  on 
jila  room  was  changed. 

He  remained  In  the  hospital  for  more  than 
two  months.  During  this  time  his  family- 
gome  of  his  famUy  lives  In  Brazil  and  some 
in  Washington — was  trying  to  discover  his 
whereabouts.  This  took  them  more  than  a 

month. 

When  he  was  discharged  from  the  hos- 
pital, his  right  eyelid  was  still  Immobilized 
(It  staved  that  way  until  December),  his 
shoulders  and  arms  had  a  light  but  con- 
Unuotis  tremble,  and  his  leg  was  semi- 
atrophied,  unable  to  hold  his  weight.  He 
used  a  piece  of  a  broomstick  as  a  cane. 

He  was  sent  back  to  Operation  Ban- 
delrantes. to  make  a  statement.  This  took 
three  days.  Then  Marlene  was  brought  in 
again. 

"They  still  wanted  me  to  tell  them  the 
name  of  the  organization  they  believed  I  be- 
longed to,  and  the  names  of  my  supposed 
companions  in  It.  They  begran  by  taking  the 
girl  out  of  the  room  and  giving  her  a  strong 
electrical  shock;  to  make  me  talk:  they  were 
sfrald  to  torture  me  again,  because  I  still 
wasn't  well." 

He  could  hear  Marlene  scream  as  the 
shocks  were  applied.  When  they  brought  her 
back  in  she  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot 
and  was  beside  herself. 

Stunned  by  her  torture.  Marcos  refused 
to  cooperate  in  any  way.  His  Interrogators 
then  called  in  a  physician  to  see  if  he  was 
In  good  enough  condition  to  be  tortured 
again.  The  doctor  prescribed  some  pills  for 
me  and  told  them  to  cut  off  my  food.  They 
took  me  back  to  my  cell  and  said  they'd 
come  back  after  me  later." 

To  spare  Marlene  further  torture,  and  to 
avoid  his  captors'  carrying  out  threats 
against  his  family,  Marcos  agreed  to  make 
another  statement.  But  when  he  was  con- 
ducted to  a  captain's  ofHce,  he  instead  de- 
nounced  the   regime   and  his   captors. 

Marlene  was  taken  to  another  room  and 
Marcos  was  questioned  once  more  against  a 
bftckgrotmd  of  her  cries.  After  sereral  hours 
she  was  taken  avsray  and  Marcos  himself  was 
beaten,  choked  and  threatened  with  death. 
Some  time  later  he  was  taken  back  to  his 
cell.  That  was  the  last  time  he  saw  Marlene. 

It  Is  a  long  way  from  Operation  Ban- 
delrantes" headquarters  to  Washington, 
where  Marcos  is  now  living  on  a  tourist 
visa  that  expires  in  December.  For  Marcos, 
the  rest  of  the  route  Included,  first,  another 
stay  at  the  hospital,  where  he  lapsed  Into 
a  coma  for  several  days.  At  the  insistence  of 
Marcos'  family,  a  MaJ.  Sadl — who  had  been 
la  charge  of  the  hospital  but  was  later  trans- 
ferred to  II  Army  headquarters — came  to  see 
him  and  ordered  treatment;  Marcos  was 
brought  back  to  consciousness  with  Injec- 
tions and  electric  shock  treatment. 

Shortly  afterward,  his  family  received  tem- 
porary permission  to  visit  him  for  an  hour 
a  day — largely  because  his  mother,  a  na- 
tionalized American  citizen  who  works  as  a 
freelance  translator  for  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment, threatened  to  publicize  his  case. 
After  five  days,  though,  the  visiting  permis- 
sion was  withdrawn. 

Marcos  then  was  transferred  in  August 
to  the  .Army  Central  Hospital  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  in  December  to  prison  again,  and 
three  days  later  back  to  the  hospital  because 
of  recurrent  convulsions. 

"They  kept  me  there  for  another  month, 
until  the  signs  of  what  I"d  been  through  had 
disappeared.  But  I  still  have  to  take  treat- 
ment to  prevent  convulsions,  my  left  leg  is 
still  nearly  an  Inch  thinner  than  my  right 
one.  aud  my  shoulders  still  show  the  soars 
of  the  cigarette  burns."" 

Finally,  on  Feb.  1  of  this  year,  Marcos  was 


again  discharged  from  the  hospital.  He  was 
taken  tinder  guard  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
Army,  where  he  was  Interviewed  by  Lt.  Col. 
Melo,  then  head  of  the  Army  police  for  the 
1  Army,  and  by  a  major.  They  told  him  that 
they  knew  that  he  was  a  dedicated  subversive 
who  hadn't  changed  his  Ideas,  and  warned 
him: 

"'Your  mother's  going  around  making  prop- 
aganda agulnst  Brazil  in  the  United  States. 
She's  a  naturalized  American  citizen,  but 
you're  a  Brazilian,  under  our  total  Jurisdic- 
tion, understand?" 

Thev  also  told  him  he  could  imagine  how 
he'd  end  up  if  he  again  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Army  Police.  Then  they  released  him. 
Marcos  does  not  Intend  to  t)ecome  a  natural- 
ized .American.  He  wants,  some  day,  to  re- 
turn to  Brazil,  as  a  free  Brazilian. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  14.  1972] 

Brazxi-ian  PoLmcAL  Prisoners  Aa* 

Mistreated.  Lettebs  Sav 

I  By  Dan  Griffin) 

B.-azillaai  political  prisoners  confined  in 
Sao  P.iulo's  Tlradentes  prison  are  kept  in  for- 
mer slave  quarters  dating  from  1851.  Jammed 
into  cells  designed  to  hold  one-fourth 
their  nimaber.  denied  adequate  medical  care 
and  physical  exercise,  and  subjected  to  the 
threat  of  being  taken  from  their  cells  and 
tortured  by  political  police,  ticcordlng  to 
copies  of  two  letters  supposedly  written  by 
the  prisoners  and  smuggled  out. 

Copies  of  the  two  letters — one  laboriously 
written  m  minuscule  letters  and  supposedly 
signed  by  130  male  political  prlaonerB.  the 
other  typewritten  axid  said  to  be  from  a  wom- 
un  political  prisoner — were  sent  to  The  Wash- 
ii^gton  Post  in  a  single  envelope,  postmarked 
Sao  Paulo  and  bearing  no  rettirii  address  or 
other  indication  of  origin. 

Both  letters  aj-e  addressed  to  Judges  of 
Brazilian  military  courts,  who  have  Jurisdic- 
tion over  cases  of  subversion  tinder  the 
ujuntry's  current  irJlitary  government. 

The  letter  represented  as  being  from  130 
prisoners  does  not.  in  the  copy  received  here, 
have  a  list  of  signatures  or  an  Indication  of 
authorship,  apart  from  Internal  evidence  sug- 
gesting that  it  was  written  by  male  prisoners 
confined  to  the  "Plradentes  prison. 

The  other  letter  is  signed  Marlene  de  Souza 
Soccas,  a  yoiuig  woman  whose  arrest  and 
interrc-gatlon  led  to  the  arrest  of  Marcos 
Arruda,  according  to  an  interview  with  Ar- 
ruda  published  In  The  Washington  Post  In 
:>Iarch.  1971. 

Arruda.  who  was  released  and  eventually 
cleared  of  subversion  charges,  now  lives  in 
the  Washington  area. 

PRISON    MKKTINO 

The  letter  describee  Mlas  Socoas'  arrest, 
interrogation,  torture  and  present  conditions 
of  confinement,  and  tells  of  a  meeting  with 
Arruda  at  the  headquarters  of  Operation 
Bandelrantes,  a  federal  antlsubverslon  agency 
where  the  letter  says  Miss  Soocae  had  earlier 
been  tortured. 

■Two  months  after  being  Jailed..  .  I  was 
taken  back  to  Operation  Bandelrantes."  the 
letter  said.  '"ITiey  thought  I  was  connected 
with  (Arruda),  a  geologist  who  had  been 
undergoing  torture  for  more  than  a  month. 

"They  took  me  to  the  torture  chamber 
and  one  of  the  torturers,  an  army  captain, 
warned  me:  "Prepare  yourself  to  meet 
Frankenstein.' 

"I  saw  (Arruda)  come  Into  the  room,  walk- 
ing slowly  and  tmevenly,  leaning  on  a  cane, 
one  of  his  eyelids  drooping,  his  mouth  twist- 
ed, the  muscles  of  his  abdomen  trembling 
constantly,  unable  to  speak  clearly  ,  ,  . 

ASRODA     RE1.KASKD 

"Thanks  to  the  prompt  intervention  of  his 
family,  which  has  connections  outside  Brazil. 
Marcos  Arruda  managed  to  escape  the  list 
of  those  'shot  while  trying  to  escape"  and,  a 
vear  later,  was  acquitted  .  .  " 

Most  of  this  letter  concerns  Mlas  Soccafi' 


*ork  as  a  dentist  among  her  leliow  prisoners 
and  the  conditions  of  the  prison  In  gen- 
eral. 

Specifically,  the  letter  charge*  that  young 
male  prisoners  are  forced  to  submit  to  other 
prisoners'  homosexual  advances,  "being  re- 
leased only  when  they  are  all  bloody,  with 
part  of  their  Intestines  hamglng  out." 

For  the  guards  and  Jailers,  the  letter  says, 
"It  was  a  sort  of  lugubrious  diversion." 

The  letter  also  describes  the  mistreatment 
of  many  common  prisoners,  including  some 
who  were  allegedly  put  up  to  their  chins  in 
water  in  the  prison  yard  in  winter,  while 
gfuards  pushed  their  heads  down  Into  the 
water  with  their  feet. 

The  other  letter  deals  only  with  the  situa- 
tion of  male  political  prisoners  at  Tiradenies 
(named  after  a  hero  of  the  Brazilian  repub- 
lican movement  in  the  IBth  century). 

It  charges  that  poUtlcai  prisoners  there 
are  overcrowded  and  subjected  to  mistreat- 
ment and  provocations,  that  the  conditions 
of  their  conflnement  are  harmful  to  their 
physical  and  mental  health  and  to  their 
safety,  that  food  and  goods  brought  them 
by  their  families  are  sometimes  stolen  by 
guards,  and  that  their  visitors  are  liarassed 
and  humiliated. 

The  letter  also  points  out  that  most  oi 
the  political  prisoners  in  Tiradentes  are 
awaiting  trial,  adding:  "It  has  happened  that 
a  prisoner  is  held  here  for  20  months  befort 
being  released  'for  lack  of  evidence.'  " 

(Prom  Conference  of  Major  Superiors  of  Men. 

U.S-A.) 

RisoLtmoN  ON  Repression  of  the  Chitrch 

IN    Brazil 

■Whereas,  the  mission  of  the  chtirch  to  the 
poor  and  the  powerless  must  always  be  its 
first  priority, 

Whereas,  the  repressive  Institutional  Act 
Number  5  was  decreed  in  Brazil  on  December 
13.  1968. 

Whereas.  Decree  477  pertaining  to  schools 
and  universities  and  the  Revised  National 
Security  Law  were  passed  In  February  and 
March,  1969. 

WTiereas  on  November  4.  1960  many  Do- 
minican Fathers  were  arrested,  as  well  as 
Monslgnor  Marcelo  Carvalhelra  Rector  of  the 
Major  Seminary  in  Recife   Brazil, 

Whereas,  in  August.  1970  the  imprisonment 
and  torture  of  priests  took  place  In  the  state 
of  Maranhao  in  Brazil. 

Whereas,  in  October  of  1970  the  Imprison- 
ment of  priests  and  laymen  belonging  to  JOC 
(Young  Catholic  Workers).  ACO  (Catholic 
Workers)  and  IBRADES  (Brazilian  Institute 
for  Development)  took  place 

•Whereas,  the  National  Conference  of  Bra- 
zilian Bishops  in  a  statement  issued  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1971.  restated:  "We  .must  affirm  that 
unfortunately  tortures  exist  in  our  country.'" 

■Whereas,  the  Brazilian  Association  of  Law- 
yers has  time  and  again  protested  against  the 
iu-treatment  of  political  prlsorers  and  their 
seriously  restricted  right  of  defense. 

Whereas,  a  lengthy,  documented  dossier  of 
repression,  tortures  and  restrictions  against 
the  Church  in  Brazil  has  oeen  personally  pre- 
sented to  the  Holy  Father.  Pope  Paul  VI. 

Whereas,  the  Brazilian  government  h.is  re- 
peatedly denied  any  use  of  torture  against 
the  political   prisoners   in   -hat   countn- 

Whereas,  the  Brazilian  government  has 
consistently  refused  to  authorlre  the  visit  of 
any  international  oreanization  including  the 
International  Red  Cross,  to  visit  the  places 
of  imprisonment  and  detention  or  to  allow 
them  to  inten'lew  political  prisoners. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Conference  of  .Ma- 
jor Superiors  of  Men,  U  S  A  ,  express  indigna- 
tion over  the  unjust  detention  and  torture 
of  ail  political  prisoners  \'..  Brazil,  includim 
a  number  of  priests  and  religions,  who  are 
unjustly  detained  and  tortured  in  Brazilian 
prisons. 

Be  it  iurther  resolved  that  the  CMSM  use 
every  means  at  its  disposal  to  bring  pressure 
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to  bear  upon  the  Brazilian  government  to  ac- 
cept Immediately  an  Impartial  Investigation 
by  a  competent  International  commLsslon, 
such  aa  the  International  Red  Crosa  or  the 
Cnlted  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  to  Investigate  the  state  of  human 
rights  In  that  country. 

Rationale  for  Resolution  on  Brazil  Laws 

or   Refsksbion 

iNSTrrunoNAL  ACT  no    s 

This  art.  published  on  December  13.  1968, 
gives  absolute  power  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic  to  decree  a  Congressional  recess,  to 
Intervene  in  .state  government,  to  suspend 
summarily  the  rights  of  citizens.  Including 
Supreme  Court  Judges,  to  confiscate  personal 
holdings,  and  with  the  Act.  the  right  of 
Habeas  Corpus  is  eliminated. 

law   PERTAtNINC  TO   SCHOOLS  AND  UNtVERSmES 
{DECKJ3     4771 

Thu  decree  was  issued  on  February  26. 
1968  According  to  It.  teachers,  students  and 
employees  of  educational  In-stltutlons  who 
participate  In  strikes,  destroy  property  i  In- 
side or  out-side  of  schools),  participate  In 
street  marches  and  unauthorized  rallies,  or 
distribute  "subversive  material,"  will  be 
punished  by  the  following  penalties:  Pro- 
fessors and  employees  wUl  be  summarily  dls- 
TOl-vsed,  and  banned  from  employment  In  any 
other  educational  Instltvitlon  during  a  five 
year  period;  students  will  be  expelled,  and 
banned  from  matriculating  in  any  other  edu- 
cational Institution  during  a  three  year 
period 

UVISKD    NATIONAL    SXCURITT    LAW 

This  decree,  published  In  March.  1969.  sig- 
nificantly Increases  the  categories  of  acta 
considered  as  crimes  against  national  secu- 
rity, and  stiffens  the  penalties  for  such  acts. 
It  create.s  the  concept  of  "adverse  psycho- 
logical warfare,"  establishes  miUrary  courts 
to  judge  civilians,  defines  subversive  propa- 
ganda, takes  away  (In  practice)  the  right  of 
defen."!*  and  gives  the  armed  forces  power  to 
imprison  any  citizen  without  due  process  of 
law. 

"SKU  CONTHOL"  Or  TH«  PBKSS 

The  following  Is  an  abridgement  of  an  or- 
der sent  by  the  ministry  of  Justice  to  all  edi- 
tors (jf  newspapers  and  owners  of  television 
and  radn  statlon.s  the  week  before  Mr.  Nelson 
Rockefeller's  visit  to  Brazil  In  June  1969: 

No  news  about,  comment  upon  or  inter- 
view with  anyone  who  has  had  his  political 
rights  taken  away; 

No  reporting  about  student  movements 
which  have  been  dissolved  by  the  govern- 
ment, nor  about  student  political  activity: 

No  criticism  of  government  action  taking 
away  political  rights  of  citizens  or  dismissing 
them  from  their  employment; 

No  publication  of  anything  that  might 
create  hostility  toward  government  officials; 

No  criticism  of  the  economic  policy  of  the 
government: 

No  news  about  political  arrests,  except 
when  provided  by  the  government: 

No  news  about  the  political  activity  of  the 
clergy,  no  manUe:<tos  of  church  leaders  or 
Interviews  with  them  that  might  create  ten- 
sions of  a  religious  nature: 

No  news  about  workers'  movements,  strikes 
or  other  acts  considered  subversive  which 
may  occur  In  Brazil  or  In  foreign  countries; 

No  news  of  opposition  to  the  Rockefeller 
visit  whether  that  impasltion  occurs  In  Brazil 
or  In  other  countries. 

Division  fob  Latin  AMER^c.^.  De- 

PA8TUENT         OF         LnTERNATIONAL 

ArFAiRs,  U.S.  Catholic  CoNrER- 

ENCE, 

Washington,  DC  ,  March  22. 1972. 
Emilio  Oarrast.a/v  Medici. 
Preiident    of     the     Federative     Republic    of 
BraHl.  Brasilia,  D  F.  Brazil 
DtAB  Mji   Pr'-sident    Information  current- 
ly avaUable  suggests  that  the  famed  peasant 
leader,  Manuel  da  Concel^fto  Santos,  together 


with  Luis  doe  Santos,  currently  prisoners  of 
DOPS  at  Sao  Luis  Police  Headquarters  are 
being  denied  their  civil  rights.  These  in- 
clude their  right  of  due  process  In  the  courts 
and  the  basic  human  rights  not  to  be  sub- 
jected to  forms  of  Interrogation  which 
amount  to  torture. 

The  information  on  w^hlch  these  charges 
are  based  may  be  Incomplete  or  Inaccurate, 
although  It  comes  from  persons  In  Brazil 
familiar  with  the  situation.  Nevertheless, 
the  charges  are  serious,  are  regarded  as  such 
by  the  world  community,  and,  lacking  con- 
trary evidence,  are  wholly  credible.  They  are 
simply  among  the  most  recent  In  a  Icmg  aeries 
of  reports  emanating  from  Brazil  which 
testify  to  the  systematic  suppression  of  civil 
liberties  and  the  use  of  torture  as  an  ac- 
cepted method  of  Interrogation. 

By  denying  the  request  of  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Htiman  Rights  to 
send  an  Investigative  team  to  look  Into 
these  charges  which  have  circulated  widely 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Brazil  appears.  In  effect,  to  be 
acknowledging  the  truth  of  these  charges. 

As  North  Americans  who  appreciate  and 
admire  the  greatness  of  Brazil  and  deeply 
love  the  Brazilian  people,  we  urge  you  1)  to 
assure  the  full  protection  of  the  law  and  a 
Just  trial  to  Manuel  da  Concei^io  and  Luis 
dos  Santos  and  2>  to  allow  an  International 
team  of  Impartial  observers  to  Investigate 
the  long-standing  and  widespread  charges  of 
systematic  repression,  torture  and  violation 
of  basic  human  rights. 

We    remain.    Sir.    In    the    cause    of   order, 
progress  and  liberty. 
Yours  sincerely. 
Rev.  Frederick  A.  McOirrRE,  CM. 

Director. 

December  7,  1971. 
Oen.  Emilio  Qarrastaztt  Medici, 
President  o)  Brazil. 
Washington.  D  C 

M«.  President:  As  American  Christians 
concerned  not  only  for  the  well-being  of 
our  own  people  but  for  the  establishment  of 
peace  and  Justice  throughout  the  world,  we 
wish  we  could  offer  you  a  more  heartfelt  bem 
undo  as  you  arrive  In  our  country. 

But  we  are  deeply  and  Increasingly 
troubled  by  what  we  have  heard  and  read 
about  the  suppression  of  human  rights,  the 
campaign  of  defamation  against  certain  of 
our  fellow  Christians  and  the  high  Incidence 
of  arrest,  imprisonment  and  most  Inhuman 
torture  perpetrated  against  supposed  political 
offenders,  all  occiurlng  In  the  great  nation 
of  BrazU. 

No  one  may  Justly  criticize  another  for 
faUings  they  may  both  share  if  he  has  not 
first  looked  critically  into  his  own  soul.  We 
declare,  as  American  church  people,  that  we 
have  done  just  that  and  continue  to  do  so 
The  cancers  of  racism,  violence,  war  and 
oppression  of  the  poor  are  diseases  we  recog- 
nize in  our  own  society.  We  have  spoken 
to  these  Issues  and  have  tried  to  make  some 
contribution  to  their  eradication. 

Our  small  voices  and  limited  actions  are 
never  sufHclent  but  we  at  least  recognize  that 
as  citizens  of  the  world  society  and  followers 
of  Jesus  Chlst,  we  can  do  no  less.  We  simply 
must  confront  injustice  where  we  see  it:  the 
more  notorious  the  Injustice,  the  more  we  are 
bound.  The  reports  of  torture  and  repression 
coming  out  of  Brazil  today  are  so  numerous, 
so  well  documented  and  so  horrUylng  that 
we  Indeed  have  no  other  choice. 

We  repeat  with  urgency  the  appeal  that 
some  of  us  and  others  have  made  before- 
that  an  impartial,  international  team  of 
observers  be.permitted  to  inevstlgate  in  loco 
this  matter  that  weighs  so  heavily  on  the 
conscience  of  the  world. 

We  remain,  in  the  cause  of  justice  and 
peace. 

Yours  alnoerely. 

Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy.  President. 
Southern   Christian   Leadership    Conference. 


Bishop  James  Armstrong.  Bishop  of  tlie 
Dakotas.  United   Methodist   Church. 

Rev.  Robert  S.  Bllhelmer,  Director,  Depart- 
ment  of  International  AJTalrs,  National  Coun- 
cil of  Chv.rches. 

Rev.  F^ank  J.  BonnUce.  President,  Nation*! 
Federation   of    Priests'   Councils. 

Msgr.  Marvin  Bordeloia,  Director,  Depart- 
ment of  International  Affairs- USCC. 

Brother  Joseph  Davis.  S.M.,  Executive 
Secretary  National  Office  for  Black  Cathollci, 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Romeo  Dl  Benedetto,  Na- 
tional Executive  Secretaries,  Society  of 
Priests  for  a  Free  Ministry. 

Ms.  Sarah  Bentley  Doely,  Managing  Editor, 
IDOC-North  America. 

Bishop  John  J.  Dougherty,  Auxiliary  Bishq) 
of  Newark,  Chairman,  Committee  of  Inter- 
national Affalrs-USCC. 

R.  H.  Edwin  Espy.  General  Secretary,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Flores,  OFM,  Executive  Director, 
PADRES 

Rev.  Robert  E.  Hovda,  Editor,  The  Liturgl- 
cal  Conference. 

Mr.  James  JennliLgs,  Associate  Director, 
Division  for  World  Justice  and  Peace-USCC. 

Sr.  Ethne  Kennedy.  Coordinator,  National 
Association  of  Women  Religious. 

Mr.  James  J.  Lamb.  Director,  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Development  and  Social  Change. 

Mr.  Fred  C.  Leone,  Vice-President,  World 
Federation  of   Christian   Life   Cotnmunltleg. 

Mr.  Gary  MacEoln,  International  Ccor- 
dinator.  National  Association  of  Laity. 

Rev.  Patrick  McDermott,  S.J.,  Executive 
Director  Center  for  the  Study  of  Power  and 
Peace. 

Rev.  Frederick  A.  McGulre.  CM.,  Director 
Division  for  Latin  Amerlca-USCC 

Rev.  John  Mitchell,  Pu'oUc  Relations  Co- 
ordinator, PADRES. 

Rev.  Jack  O'Donnell,  Protestant  Coordina- 
tor, PADRES. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Qulgley,  Assistant  Director, 
Division   for   Latin   Amerlca-USCC. 

Rev.  Dr.  Jon  L.  Regler,  Associate  General 
Secretary  for  Christian  Life  and  Mission,  Na- 
tional  Council   of   Churches. 

Rev.  Edmundo  Rodriguez,  S.J.,  Vice-Chalr- 
man,  PADRES. 

Rev.  William  Rogers,  Uiilted  Ministry,  Cor- 
nell University. 

Dr.  Rosemary  Ruether.  Professor  of  Histori- 
cal Theology.  Howard  University. 

Miss  Catherine  Schaefer,  Director  Division 
for  U.N.  Affalrs-USCC. 

Ms.  Mary  Lou  Suhor.  Division  for  Latin 
.\merlca.  USCC. 

Mrs.  Cynthia  Wedel,  President  National 
Council  of  Churches. 

Rev.  Philip  E.  Wheaton,  Director  Ecumeni- 
cal Program  for  Inter-American  Communica- 
tion and  Action. 

Mr.  Herman  Will,  Director  Division  for 
Peace  and  World  Order,  United  Methodist 
Church. 

Rev,  William  L.  Wlpfler.  Director  of  Mis- 
sions Latin  America,  Division  of  Overseas 
Ministries,    National    Council    of    Churches. 

Rev.  Andrew  Young.  Chairman,  Martin 
Luther  King  Institute  for  Non-Violent  Study. 

Ninx  DATS  or  HKT.r, 

If  you  are  a  Latin  American  who  takes 
seriously  what  Po.tittZorum  Progressio  and  the 
Medellin  Conclusions  say  about  the  need  for 
change,  you  can  get  into  trouble.  In  fact,  it 
can  cost  you  your  life.  Because  there  are 
forces  there  that  are  tenaciously  opposed  to 
such  change.  Those  forces  will  stop  at  noth- 
ing— and  they  are  organized  Internationally. 
The  following  social  document  shows  how 
those  forces  act  In  concert  across  national 
frontiers. 

(A  mimeographed  account  that  the  victim 
drafted  for  the  Vatican,  after  his  release) 

My  name  Is  Andres  Campos.  I  am  19  years 
old.  a  native  of  El  Salvador  In  Central  Amer- 
ica. For  some  time  I  have  been  working  with 
CELAM's  Department  of  the  Laity,  In  its 
student  rell^ous  affairs  section.  For  the  past 
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nine  or  ten  months,  however,  I  have  been 
working  In  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  at  the 
i-Un  American  headquarters  of  Pax  Ro- 
man* the  International  CathoUc  student 
^^nt,  as  one  of  four  full-tUne  staff 
members  In  its  hl«h  school  student  branch, 
ttown  as  JBCI  (Intern»tlonal  Catholic  Stu- 
dent Youth) .  I  am  going  to  recotint  the  un- 
tte'levable  story  of  how  I  was  treated  by  the 
Brazilian  military  poUce.  who  are  trying  to 
impUcate  our  CathoUc  student  organlaatlona 
in  subversion. 

THtmSOAY    2  5 

Some  two  months  ago,  I  was  sent  to  Chile 
to  help  plan  a  forthcoming  student  con- 
fess On  November  25 — a  Thursday  I  shall 
never  forget— I  was  ready  to  come  back  to 
Montevideo.  I  boarded  a  flight  of  the  Scandi- 
navian Airlines  (SAS)  at  Santiago,  and  in  a 
matter  of  an  hour  or  so  we  were  gliding  In 
to  land  at  the  Montevideo  Airport.  'When  I 
approached  the  Immigration  Desk  In  the  alr- 
pon.  I  was  arrested  and  told  I  would  not 
be  allowed  to  re-enter  Uruguay.  I  protested 
and  insistently  asked  to  see  some  higher 
official,  but  they  were  adamant.  They  gave 
me  no  reason,  but  made  me  get  back  on  the 
same  SAS  flight— for  BrazU. 

I  knew  that  in  Brazil,  where  the  poUce 
are  almost  neurotic  suspecting  subversives,  I 
would  very  likely  be  In  hot  water,  since  in 
my  bags  I'had  certain  documents  about  the 
political  situation  in  Chile  and  how  the 
Church  is  reacting  to  It.  For  that  reason  I 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  Chile  on 
an  Alitalia  flight  that  was  due  to  depart  in 
40  minutes.  Some  SAS  representatives  hap- 
pened along  at  that  moment,  and  they  also 
supported  my  request.  In  fact.  I  offered  to 
pay  for  the  ticket  there  on  the  spot,  in  cash. 
But  the  Uruguayan  police  were  unmoved:  I 
had  to  go  to  Brazil. 

And  so,  against  my  will  and  without  any 
explanation,  I  was  forced  to  go  to  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil.  En  route.  I  destroyed  all  the  ad- 
dresses I  bad  with  me,  plus  my  notebooks 
and  some  printed  material  I  had  been  bring- 
ing back  to  Montevideo:  these  latter  were 
publications  related  to  the  social  problems 
of  Latin  American  and  Its  economic  depend- 
ence. 

When  we  landed  at  Sao  Paulo,  I  heard 
my  name  called  out  on  the  public  address 
system.  I  went  to  the  paging  desk  and  was 
immediately  taken  Into  custody  by  plain- 
clothes policemen,  who  whisked  me  away  In 
their  car  to  a  special  office.  There  they  me- 
ticulously checked  my  passpwn,  and  then 
told  me  to  take  a  taxi  directly  to  Sfto  Paulo 
City,  some  75  miles  away.  The  taxi  set  out, 
but  before  ten  minutes  had  elapsed.  It  was 
pulled  to  the  side  of  the  road  by  several 
police  cars  with  their  sirens  screaming  Bind 
lights  flashing.  Both  the  driver  and  I  were 
dragged  out  of  the  vehicle.  One  policeman 
viciously  gashed  the  driver's  head  with  the 
butt  of  his  submachine  gun.  Another  one 
cavered  me  with  a  pistol  while  they  frisked 
rae.  Then  they  handcuffed  me  and  took  me 
to  a  police  station  farther  down  the  road. 
where  I  was  stripped  of  every  stitch  of  cloth- 
lag  and  everything  was  minutely  searched. 
They  were  obviously  staging  the  whole  pro- 
cedure so  ihat  I  would  seem  to  be  a  "Uru- 
g'oaj-an  guerrilla"  trying  to  slip  Into  the 
countrv  Illegally. 

StUl" bound,  I  was  brought  back  to  the 
airport,  escorted  by  several  r)Ollce  cars.  There 
a  ':sirge  oollce  detail  was  waiting,  and  I  was 
rapidly  led  to  a  room  where  they  started  to 
Interrogate  me  and  go  through  my  bags. 
They  clapped  a  cloth  steeped  In  ether  or  some 
such  drug  over  my  mouth  smd  nose,  and 
It  left  me  hi  a  daze.  My  eyes  were  covered, 
and  I  'w-as  thrown  on  the  floor  of  a  car.  That 
is  how  I  left  the  airport:  blindfolded,  hand- 
cufTed,  In  a  stupor,  stretched  out  on  the 
floorboards. 

Ail  through  the  hour  and  a  half  trip 
to  downtown  S&o  Paulo,  they  kept  kicking 
me  and  clubbing  me   vrith   their   guns,  so 


that  blood  was  soon  gushing  from  my  mouth 
and  nose.  When  we  finally  arrived  and  I 
got  out.  they  removed  by  blindfold  and  I 
could  see  that  we  were  at  a  big  military 
post,  with  armed  guards  posted  at  the  en- 
trance and  on  the  walls.  Later  I  learned  that 
I  had  been  taken  to  the  notorious  Operation 
Bandelranites,  headquarters  of  the  military 
police  who  now  double  as  Brazil's  political 
police. 

We  went  up  to  the  second  floor,  where 
they  began  by  emptying  out  my  pockets 
of  everything:  eyeglasses,  wallet,  handker- 
chief. Once  again  my  eyes  were  hound.  I 
was  led  to  another  room  and  seated.  A  few 
moments  later  someone  entered  the  room 
to  ask  If  I  spcke  English.  I  said  no,  I  did 
not.  He  went  out,  and  then  several  others 
came  In.  One  of  them  was  speaking  U:  Eng- 
lish, and  a  second  one  translated  to  Portu- 
g-iese  for  him  But  I  kept  aiiswerlng  every- 
thing in  Spanish — even  though  I  catn  under- 
stand and  even  speak  a  little  English. 

I  was  asked  a  number  of  questions  that 
were  to  come  up  again  and  again  during 
the  ccmmg  days:  why  had  I  come  to  Brazil, 
who  were  my  contacts  here,  who  were  my 
lints  with  various  armed  organizations  in 
Brazil  and  Uruguay,  did  I  know  any  Bra- 
zilians abroad  or  In  Brazil,  was  I  a  courier 
between  Brazilian  exiles  In  Chile  and  the 
guerrillas  operating  In  Brazil,  what  Tupa- 
maros  did  I  know  in  Uruguay. 

I  answered  that  I  knew  nothing  about  any 
of  those  things,  that  my  work  was  for  the 
Church,  and  that  the  only  persons  in  BrazU 
whom  I  knew  anything  about  were  members 
of  the  Brazilian  Bishops  Conference.  My  In- 
terrogator then  asked  me  the  names  of  stu- 
dent activists  and  their  priest  mentors  In  the 
national  offlcee  of  each  of  the  Latin  American 
countries,  and  the  names  of  the  bishops  who 
helped  our  work  and  supplied  funds  for  our 
trips.  I  replied  evasively,  saying  I  knew  noth- 
ing about  all  those  things. 

That  was  than  they  began  to  beat  me.  to 
try  to  make  me  admit  I  was  a  Tupamaro  and 
was  coming  to  Brazil  to  meet  Brazilian 
guerrlUas.  that  Archbishop  Helder  Camara 
was  financing  and  protecting  the  guerrilla 
activity  m  Brazil.  I  kept  denying  everything, 
but  their  blows  continued  for  20  or  35  min- 
utes. When  they  finally  stopped  and  took  off 
my  blindfold.  I  could  see  that  I  was  In  a  tiny 
room  with  a  desk  and  a  couple  of  chairs.  The 
walls  were  spattered  with  blood,  and  someone 
had  tacked  up  an  Incongruous  scribbled 
sign:  "Delivery  Room." 

Next  I  was  led  to  another  section  of  the 
building,  to  a  cell  barely  big  enough  for  the 
dirty  mattress  on  the  fioor,  with  its  soiled 
sheets.  Thwe  was  a  window  up  high,  but  it 
had  been  covered  tightly  with  boards,  and 
there  was  a  plastic  bucket  for  my  toilet 
needs.  They  left  me  two  glasses  of  water — 
which  were  to  last  me  a  whole  day  In  that 
sultrv,  summer  heat.  My  cell  was  completely 
Isolated  from  all  the  others,  and  on  the  door 
yyas  a  sign  that  read:  "Special  Prisoner."  I 
slept  there  that  night. 

raiDAT  28 
The  following  morning,  a  Friday,  I  was 
brought  back  to  the  questlorJng  room.  This 
time  there  were  four  individuals  walUng  for 
me.  all  with  guns  stuck  In  their  belts.  They 
asked  the  same  things:  the  names  of  my 
contacts  In  BrazU,  the  names  and  addressee 
of  BrazUlans  in  ChUe  and  Uruguay.  They 
wanted  me  to  admit  I  was  Involved  with  the 
BrazUlan  guerillas,  who  were  supposedly  act- 
ing with  the  moral  and  financial  support  of 
Dom  Helder  Camara;  that  I  belonged  to  the 
Tupamaroe;  that  I  was  a  relay  between  Dom 
Helder  and  the  guerrilla  organization  of 
Uruguay.  And  one  more  thing:  the  names  of 
any  BrazUlan  or  other  Latin  America  bishops 
who  were  fnanrtng  the  BrazUlan  subversive 
underground. 

Since  I  would  not  agree  with  all  those 
accusations,  one  of  the  interrogators  mut- 
tered that  I  ought  to  be  "softened  up."  But 


first,  he  wanted  to  know  why  I  was  In  BrazU. 
I  explained  how  I  had  been  diverted  to  S4o 
Paulo  whUe  going  from  Chile  to  Uruguay, 
that  my  only  intention  now  in  BrazU  was  to 
get  In  touch  with  the  Archbishop  of  S&o 
Paulo,  Dom  Evarlsto,  to  tell  him  my  situation 
and  then  go  straight  back  to  Uruguay  and 
rejoin  my  colleagues  at  the  Pax  Romana  cen- 
ter. 

My  story  did  not  convince  him,  so  he  sent 
me  off  to  be  "softened  up."  That  turned  out 
to  mean  a  team  took  turns  working  me  over 
sadistically,  I  was  seated  In  a  wooden  chair, 
and  my  hands  were  tied.  Than  a  veritable 
rain  of  blows  fell  all  over  me.  on  every  part 
of  my  body.  In  order  not  to  leave  incrimi- 
nating marks,  they  wrapped  their  fists  with 
rags  soaked  in  water.  WhUe  one  was  punch- 
ing me.  another  warned  me  that  I  would  be 
turned  over  to  the  Death  Squadron,  the 
Ulegal  police  group  that  assassinates  leftists 
and  repeated  criminal  offenders.  To  make  his 
point,  he  loaded  his  pistol  in  front  of  me 
and  threatened  to  kUl  me  on  the  spot  unless 
I  replied  directly  and  honestly  to  aU  the 
questions  they  put  to  me 

Since  I  insisted  that  all  I  had  said  so  far 
was  true  and  that  I  had  nothing  more  to  teU 
them,  the  Interrogator  got  furious  and  began 
to  curse  me  out,  me  and  all  the  priests  and 
Dom  Helder  CamsLra,  who,  he  said,  was  a 
Communist,  and  the  whole  BrazUlan  Church, 
which  he  called  a  time-serving,  double-cross- 
ing lot. 

He  had  me  pretty  scared  by  that  time,  and 
I  was  expecting  from  one  minute  to  another 
that  he  would  really  pull  the  trigger  and 
shoot  me.  Fortunately,  though,  he  didn't. 
After  promising  again  to  kill  me  unless  I 
talked,  he  gave  another  order  that  I  was  to 
have  nothing  to  eat  that  day  and  should  be 
brought  back  to  my  ceU. 

At  about  2  o'clock  that  afternoon,  they 
came  to  bring  me  for  a  second  Interrogation 
session.  This  time  there  were  eight  men 
present.  I  went  through  aU  my  previous 
statements  and  hee^d  once  again  the  fs- 
mUlar  accusations:  I  belonged  to  the  Urj- 
guayan  Tupamaros,  to  the  Brazilian  euer- 
rillais,  Dom  Helder  was  the  founder  a;id  pa- 
tron of  those  organizations,  etc. 

When  I  was  arrested,  they  found  m  my 
luggage  a  notebook  I  had  failed  to  destroy. 
It  contained  my  personal  Jottings  about  a 
JECI  meeting  the  previous  .August.  It  also 
had  notes  on  the  economic  and  political 
conditions  in  all  the  various  countries  and 
regions  of  Latin  America,  the  sttiiatlon  of  »< 
the  national  Churches  and  the  problems  of 
each,  the  situation  of  the  university  and 
high  school  student  movements  and  Young 
Christian  Student  groups  In  each  country. 
Also  they  contained  the  pastoral  plan  our 
office  Intended  to  implement  d'jrlng  the  com- 
ing semester. 

Under  the  heading  of  Brazil,  I  had  drawn 
up  a  brief  economic  analysis  and  a  schematic 
account  of  Its  political  organizations,  of  the 
right  and  cf  the  left,  so  as  to  have  a  general 
idea  of  what  was  going  on  Then  there  were 
.some  remarks  on  the  persecution  the  Church 
was  undergoing  at  present  In  BrazU,  and  the 
first  names  (not  the  famUy  names)  of  the 
bishops  who  seemed  willing  to  orgarUze  pas- 
toral meetings  for  students  In  their  dioceses. 
My  Interrogators  charged  that  the  note- 
book was  proof  of  my  connection  with  the 
Brazilian  guerrillas  and  that  the  purpose  of 
my  trip  to  ChUe  had  been  to  link  up  the 
BrazUlan  guerrUlas  exUed  In  Chile  and  the 
Uruguayan  Tupamaros,  that  I  had  come  to 
BrazU  in  order  to  work  with  armed  groups 
there.  They  demanded  the  names  of  people 
working  l:i  Brazil  addresses  of  members  of 
Young  Christian  High  School  and  University 
(JEC  and  JUC)  groups,  plus  the  names  and 
addresses  of  any  priests  who  worked  with  us. 
I  replied  that  I  don't  know  any  names  or  ad- 
dresses in  Brazil,  and  so  I  couldnt  give  any. 
They  sent  me  off  for  more  "softening  up." 
My  captors  began  with  the  ustial  blows  to 
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the  head,  stomach  a:id  chest.  But  sooa  they 
had  somethlug  new;  they  looped  rubber 
baiuis  tightly  around  my  ears,  wrists,  ankles, 
fiiigers  and  toed,  to  shut  off  the  blood.  The 
pain  you  feel  when  the  blood  stops  Is  unbear- 
aole,  most  of  all  In  the  ears.  But  when  they 
take  the  rubber  bands  off,  the  pain  becomes 
ixice  as  excrviclatlr.g. 

They  went  through  that  routine  several 
times,  all  the  while  beating  me  and  shouting 
the  same  old  questions  at  me.  When  they  saw 
how  much  pain  the  rubber  bands  caxised  me, 
they  threatened  to  put  them  on  my  genitals. 
I  was  getting  pretty  woozy  by  this  time  and 
I  suppose  my  answers  wereii't  making  much 
ieose  but  I  kept  repeating  that  I  was  a 
Church  worker  for  the  bishops  of  Latin 
America  and  had  r.o  connection  with  the 
f  uerrUla  groups  they  were  talking  about.  In 
Uiat  state,  I  was  dragged  back  to  my  cell. 

SATtrHDAT    27 

On  Saturday.  I  was  rudely  awakened  at 
about  4  A.M  by  three  uniformed  guards.  They 
brought  me  to  a  room  where  four  plain- 
clothes police  were  waltUig.  One  of  them  I 
took  to  be  at  least  a  sergeant,  to  Judge  by 
ilie  deference  the  others  showed  him. 

Ttie  moment  I  came  In  they  began  to 
pummel  me.  That  night  they  had  picked  up 
three  students  who.  apparently,  confessed 
that  they  belonged  to  one  of  the  clandestine 
political  organizations  operating  In  Brazil. 
The  police  wanted  me  to  say  right  there  that 
I  had  been  sent  to  Brazil  to  meet  those  stu- 
denus.  I  denied  It  Then  I  was  led  out  to 
face  two  of  them,  and  they  were  asked  U  they 
k..ew  me:  they  said  no.  they  had  never  laid 
eyes  on  me.  The  police  started  to  club  them, 
to  make  them  admit  they  knew  me.  and 
thoTigh  the  students  stuck  to  their  story,  the 
pollc<?men  went  right  on  beating  them.  One 
of  the  students  passed  out.  and  at  that  mo- 
nient  they  hustled  me  away. 

I  was  brought  to  another  roam,  where  an- 
other questioner  waited,  a  clvlUan  policeman 
this  time.  I  repeated  my  story  and  told  him 
what  my  work  was,  but  none  of  them  be- 
lieved me.  they  Insisted  I  had  to  confees  what 
they  wanted  from  me.  I  kept  telling  them  the 
weird  way  I  had  come  to  Brazil  against  my 
wUl,  that  the  Latin  American  bishops  knew 
all  about  my  work  and  approved  of  It.  They 
pressed  me  hard  about  where  my  funds  came 
from  for  travel  and  hotel  bills. 

Wh«n  they  Anally  brought  me  l>ack  to  my 
cell,  the  sun  wac  rising.  I  was  kept  there  till 
about  3  P.M.  Then  they  blindfolded  me  again 
and  brought  me  to  be  questioned  fiurther: 
abou:  my  notes  on  my  travels,  about  certain 
books  they  found  in  my  luggage.  They 
wanted  to  know  who  had  sent  them  and  who 
was  to  get  them.  When  I  explained  that  they 
were  meant  for  the  office  where  I  work,  they 
Oegan  to  pry  Into  who  we  are  and  what  we 
do.  They  were  also  very  Inquisitive  about  how 
the  Uruguayan  bishops  function.  And  once 
again,  they  demanded  the  names  of  Tupa- 
maros  In  Uruguay— this  time  with  Just  a  few 
random  beatings. 

StrNDAY    28 

On  Sunday.  I  was  fingerprinted  and  photo- 
graphed from  various  angles.  Across  the  face 
of  my  draft  card  they  wrote.  "Suspected  of 
terrorist  activities  and  of  working  for  sub- 
versive bishops."  That  afternoon  I  was 
brought  once  again  to  the  questioning  room 
There  were  six  people  there  this  time,  and 
they  gave  me  the  cr.ielest  Teatment  of  all 
The  moment  I  stepped  in  I  w.is  roped  Into  a 
wooden  chair.  They  removed  mv  shoes  and 
connected  copper  wires  to  my  nf^ck,  wrists, 
thighs,  ankles  and  genitals  The  wires  were 
hooked  up  together  and  then  connected  to 
a  generator.  The  intensity  of  the  current  it 
produced  depended  on  how  fast  they  ttirned 
the  crank,  and  they  made  the  charges  last 
about  30  seconds  each  time.  When  they  sptin 
the  handle  fast.  It  m^de  my  whole  body 
writhe  and  Jerk  In  agony— I  rippled  like  a 
•beet  of  paper.  In  my  frenzy  under  the  p€Un. 


I  Oalled  around,  but  that  only  made  the  wires 
cut  more  deeply  Into  my  flesh  and  hurt  me 
worse.  The  electrical  current  knotted  up  my 
leg  muscles  and  left  them  so  taut  I  thought 
they  would  spilt,  and  the  pain  In  the  genitals 
was  Indescribable:  It  kept  me  screaming. 
Even  your  head  bounces  around  wildly,  and 
you  bite  your  Upa  till  they  are  raw  meat. 

The  first  session  lasted  some  15  minutes,  I 
would  guess.  Then  they  loosened  the  ropes 
that  held  me,  and  they  told  me  to  sing  the 
Brazilian  anthem.  When  I  explained  that  I 
didn't  know  It,  or  anj-thlng  at  all  In  Portu- 
gueee,  they  tied  me  up  again  In  the  chair 
and  turned  on  the  current,  all  the  while 
shrieking  that  I  should  talk  Portuguese.  They 
went  through  the  same  old  questions:  they 
were  especially  eager  for  me  to  say  anything 
that  would  Incriminate  Dom  Helder  Camara. 
At  that  point.  I  passed  out  from  the  shocks. 
They  brought  me  back  to  my  senses  with  a 
bucket  of  cold  water  thrown  on  my  face  and 
gave  me  a  long  respite.  I  can't  say  for  sure 
how  long  it  lasted,  but  soon  they  were  start- 
ing In  again.  Meantime,  I  could  hear  screams 
from  the  adjacent  rooms,  where  I  suppose 
they    were    Interrogating   other   prisoners. 

When  they  saw  that  I  couldn't  take  any 
more  and  was  going  to  go  unconscious,  they 
untied  me  and  made  me  drink  my  own  urine. 
Soon  afterwards  I  started  to  vomit  Intensely. 
I  tried  to  stand  up,  but  my  legs  buckled 
under  me.  As  I  lay  on  the  ground  they  went 
on  clubbing  me — and  I  passed  out  again. 
When  I  woke  up  I  was  still  In  that  room. 
They  legan  to  attach  the  wires  to  me  eigain, 
but  I  lost  consciousness  for  good. 

MONOAT    29 

I  woke  up  the  following  morning — Mon- 
day— back  In  my  cell.  At  dawn  an  Inflnna- 
rlan  examined  me.  and  I  was  brought  to  a 
room  where  they  photographed  me  along- 
side a  number  of  books  that  they  claimed 
were  found  In  my  bags.  They  also  showed  me 
some  guns  that  they  said  I  had  been  cann- 
ing. 

As  I  was  being  led  out  for  the  next  ques- 
tioning p>erlod,  another  prisoner  was  being 
led  out  too.  We  looked  at  one  another  for  a 
moment,  face  to  face.  He  was  probably  19  or 
20  years  old,  and  In  good  physical  shape. 
When  my  interrogators  had  finished  with 
me.  I  saw  that  fellow  again:  they  were  car- 
rying him  out — unconscious.  I  could  see  that 
his  teeth  were  smashed  and  his  nose  broken, 
he  was  bleeding  copiously  from  the  head  and 
his  arm  hung  In  a  funny  way:  I  presume  It 
had  been  broken.  That  sight  of  him  un- 
nerved me  completely,  and  I  fell  Into  a  pro- 
found despair. 

That  night,  too.  an  ambulance  came  Into 
the  prison  yard  and  took  away  a  btilky  ob- 
ject: a  prisoner's  body,  I  am  quite  sure.  The 
stretcher  they  carried  It  on  was  covered  with 
a  sheet.  I  heard  the  door  of  the  ambulance 
slam,  and  they  sped  away. 

TT'ESDAT    30 

In  my  Interrogation  period  Tuesday  after- 
noon, they  had  something  new:  they  put  a 
plastic  bag  over  my  head.  When  the  bodv 
twists  in  the  agony  of  asphyxiation,  thev  lift 
up  a  corner  of  the  bag  so  you  can  breathe  a 
few  gulps  of  air — and  so  on.  over  over  They 
did  this  to  me  four  times,  and  the  fourth 
time  I  went  imoonsclous.  To  bring  me  back 
to  my  senses  they  gave  me  oxygen  from  a 
tank.  Next,  they  stripped  me  naked  nnd 
bound  my  feet  together  with  a  rope  In  that 
condition.  I  was  hoisted  up  by  the  ankles 
and  left  hanging  from  a  rafter:  then  they 
started  twirling  me  around  at  dizzying  speed. 
In  a  short  while  the  blood  collected  In  my 
head  more  and  more,  till  I  was  sure  It 
was  going  to  burst  wide  open.  I  screamed 
wUdly. 

At  last  they  let  me  down  and  put  me  in  a 
chair,  where  they  badgered  me  with  ques- 
tions I  was  so  dizzy  by  then  that  I  haven't 
the  slightest  idea  what  they  asked  me — or 
how  I  replied.  Prom  marks  I  found  on  my 
arm  later,  I  t>elleve  they  gave  me  Injections 


that  afternoon,  too.  But  the  whole  thing  wm 
a  long,  fuzzy  ntghtnaare. 

WEDKESDAT     1 

The  following  day.  Wednesday.  I  was  que*, 
tloned  again,  but  this  time  in  a  humane 
enough  way.  A  smgle  Individual  talked  to 
me.  He  offered  me  cigarettes  and  called  me 
by  my  first  name,  I  was  all  the  more  wary  at 
him,  though,  because  he  was  so  different  from 
all  the  others.  At  the  end.  he  handed  me  a 
written  statement  summing  up  what  we  had 
discussed.  He  let  me  correct  It  here  and  there, 
and  after  a  friendly  talk  about  various  thmgs, 
he  left  and  I  wa^  conducted  back  to  my  cell. 
They  even  asked  me  If  I  wanted  a  shower, 
and  of  course  I  said  yes. 

THURSDAY    2 

During  my  Interrogation  on  Thursday.  I 
was  told  that  they  had  turned  up  a  network 
of  Brazilians  trained  In  Cuba,  that  a  number 
of  Cubans  were  secretly  In  Brazil — and  that 
from  my  accent  and  features  they  felt  sure 
I  was  one  of  them.  They  showed  me  the 
names  of  certain  priests  and  laymen  whom 
they  wanted  me  to  Implicate  In  that  plot. 
Later  they  asked  too  for  the  names  of  any 
students,  workers  and  peasants  from  the  JUC. 
JEC.  JOC  and  MIJARC  movements  I  know  in 
Brazil.  I  replied  that  I  have  never  been  In 
Brazil  before,  and  anyway  it  has  been  years 
since  those  movements  were  permitted  to 
exist  In  Brazil.  During  that  session.  I  was 
not  beaten. 

A  half  hour  later,  they  came  for  me  again. 
TThls  time  they  showed  me  my  notebook  and 
the  photos  of  my  mother,  my  sister  and  my 
girl  friend  that  they  found  In  my  wallet.  They 
screamed  Insults  against  my  country,  E 
Salvador,  against  Cuba,  and  against  me, 
calling  me  a  homosexual.  They  warned  me 
that  If  I  didn't  collaborate.  I  would  be  turned 
over  to  the  Death  Squadron.  Finally  they 
covered  my  eyes  and  put  me  In  an  auto 
between  two  armed  Individuals.  I  was  stire 
they  were  going  to  carry  out  their  threat  of 
taking  me  to  some  deserted  spot  and  shooting 
me. 

Anyway,  I  sat  in  the  car  for  perhaps  a  half 
hour,  waiting  for  them  to  drive  off.  I  grew 
extremely  Jumpy  with  nervous  tension.  Fi- 
nally someone  reached  over  and  removed  my 
blindfold,  and  I  saw  that  they  had  not  been 
guarding  me,  one  of  the  car  doors  had  been 
left  half -open  as  an  invitation  to  escape.  It 
had  no  doubt  been  a  trap;  they  wanted  me 
to  run  for  it  and  then  they  would  have  shot 
me  down.  After  a  few  minutes  they  all  came 
back  and  I  was  led  away  again  to  my  cell. 

Back  m  my  cell,  I  found  myself  getting 
delirious,  talking  out  loud  to  myself  and 
going  from  hysterical  laughter  to  the  black- 
est anxiety,  I  hurt  all  over,  I  felt  feverish,  I 
was  thirsty,  dying  for  something  to  drink. 

FRIDAY    3 

On  Friday  they  took  me  to  a  shower  room 
and  told  me  to  clean  up  thoroughly.  They 
let  me  shave  and  even  brush  my  teeth.  They 
gave  me  a  comb — and  then  a  good  breakfast, 
A  doctor  checked  me  over  to  see  If  I  had  any 
visible  bruises  from  my  beatings  during  the 
past  eight  days.  I  began  to  hope  I  was  going 
to  be  released,  and  to  feel  better.  Around 
noon  they  showed  me  some  photo  negatives 
and  asked  if  they  were  mine.  I  could  see  right 
off  that  they  had  come  from  my  camera: 
they  were  shots  I  had  taken  in  Chile.  But 
looking  more  closely.  I  noticed  that  six  or 
seven  of  them  showed  military  installations 
and  airbases.  and  one  or  two  even  showed 
the  Sugar  loaf  outside  Rio  de  Janeiro.  So  I 
told  them  that  aU  but  those  six  or  seven  were 
mine. 

They  tried  to  insist  that  all  had  been 
taken  out  of  my  camera,  that  the  military 
photos  show  I  am  a  Cuban  spy.  that  the 
penalty  for  this  Is  death,  that  all  my  ecclesi- 
astical documents  are  Just  a  cover-up  that 
international  communism  is  using  and  that 
the  Brazilian  Church  is  playing  along  with 
the  Communist  game.  They  gave  me  a  long 
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harangue  on  the  opportunism  of  the  Chtirch 
aud  Its  bishops  and  priests,  and  they  pra  sed 
,  e  economic  miracle  of  Brazil's  develop- 
n'ent  Its  Imperialistic  hopes  and  Its  Inten- 
tion of  being  an  international  policeman 
ihev  made  snide  references  to  Chile  and 
CruBuav,  where  they  claimed  Braall  can  in- 
tervene'militarily  whenever  It  wants,  in  the 
1  me  of  conunental  security. 
'  Next  they  asked  me  to  read  and  sign  a 
..^tement  that  I  had  been  well  treated.  As  I 
sat  down  to  read  It,  a  poUceman  got  behind 
me  and  held  a  revolver  to  my  head.  Natural- 
I-  I  signed  the  statement,  and  they  gave  me 
a  photocopv  of  It.  (That  photocopy  is  today 
in  the  archives  of  the  BrazUlan  Bishops  Con- 

^"O^rof  them  asked  me  what  I  would  do 
when  I  was  released.  I  said  I  would  go 
s'  a'ght  to  my  country's  embassy  and  ar- 
->nee  to  get  out  of  Brazil  as  fast  as  I  could. 
H^  viegested  that  since  I  work  for  CELAM, 
1  oueht  to  go  see  the  BrazlUan  Church  au- 
thontles.  In  fact,  he  gave  me  the  address 
Aid  phone  number  of  the  vicar  general  in 
S^o  Paulo,  Mons.  Ulhoa.  I  took  the  note  he 
neld  out  to  me,  but  I  suspected  his  motives, 
i  was  afraid  that  when  I  got  there  I  would  be 
aicked  up  again— which  could  Implicate  the 
vicar  general  too  as  a  Tupamaro  and  indeed 
compromise  the  whole  Church  of  Brazil. 

They  then  brought  me  In  a  police  car  to 
the  Foreign  Office,  where  I  got  my  exit  papers 
-tamped,  Plnallv,  they  told  me  I  was  free. 
But  instead  of  going  to  the  house  of  the  vicar 
aeneral.  I  made  my  way  to  the  Chancery 
Office.  But  at  that  late  hour,  I  found  the 
whole  place  closed. 

I  was  feeling  extremely  weary  and  nervous 
bv  this  time,  and  besides  I  dont  know  the 
citv  of  Sao  Paulo  nor  do  I  speak  Portuguese. 
But  I  stopped  two  ladies,  introducing  my- 
self as  a  priest  Just  arrived  In  Brazil.  I  said 
I  was  106t,  and  asked  them  to  be  good 
enough  to  bring  me  to  the  Cathedral.  They 
agreed,  and  when  we  got  there,  by  luck  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Brazilian  Bishops  Con- 
ference were  present,  and  the  Nuncio  too.  at 
a  Mass. 

I  introduced  myself  to  some  of  the  bishops 
and  brleflv  hinted  at  the  danger  of  my  sit- 
uation, since  the  police  were  probably  look- 
ing for  me  all  over  the  city.  They  decided  I 
should  pass  the  night  at  the  home  of  a 
prleet  Thev  agreed  that  the  police  could 
well  be  trying  to  Involve  the  Church  with  the 
guerrillas  In  order  to  put  It  In  an  equivocal 
light. 

The  Archbishop  of  Sao  Paulo  happened  to 
be  awav  during  those  days,  but  at  11  P.M. 
I  told  iny  whole  story  to  the  vicar  general, 
at  the  rectory  where  I  was  to  stay.  He  re- 
assured me  bv  saying  that  the  Pax  Romana 
office  in  Montevideo  had  been  telephoning 
constantlv  to  Inquire  about  me.  and  so  had 
CEL-AM's  Department  of  the  Laity.  He  had 
gone  personally  to  a  number  of  hospitals  and 
prisons,  but  everyone  told  him  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  me  or  my  whereabouts.  Even 
the  military  command  denied  that  I  was 
being  held.  But  after  a  few  days,  a  young 
Brazilian  who  was  working  In  our  office  in 
Montevideo  came  back  to  Brazil  with  the 
facts  about  my  arrest.  Finally,  the  sector  of 
the  semlnarv'had  managed  to  learn  that 
I  was  being  "held  by  the  political  police. 

On  Saturday,  the  vicar  general  and  the 
seminarr  rector  brought  me  to  a  secure  spot, 
where  I  was  passed  off  as  a  seminarian.  A 
doctor  came  to  see  me,  and  I  got  some  good 
rest. 

On  Tuesday,  December  7,  I  left  Brazil  for 
Argentina. 

BALTIMORE  BY   1980 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Extra 
magazine,  a  supplement  of  the  Baltimore 
News  American,  on  May  28  contains  an 
excellent  article  entitled  "Baltimore  by 
1980."  In  the  article,  a  constant  student 


of  Maryland  affairs,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
McKeldin,  presents  his  views  on  the  fu- 
ture of  Baltimore.  Mr.  McKeldin  served 
t'wice  as  Governor  of  Maryland  and  twice 
as  mayor  of  Baltimore.  As  always,  his 
advice  Is  perceptive  and  wise.  I  com- 
mend the  article  to  the  Senate  for  it  has 
application  not  only  to  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, but  to  all  the  cities  of  the  United 
States,  as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Baltimore's  FtTVEE:  Boom  or  Doom" 

Cities,  like  people,  are  born,  live  and  die. 
But  unlike  people,  cities  can  sometimes  be  re- 
born without  ever  really  dying. 

Baltimore  may  be  a  case  In  point,  and  the 
next  few  years  will  tell 

Let  me  explain  by  first  offering  a  little  his- 
tory. 

If  Baltimore  were  ever  close  to  the  verge 
of  death  as  a  viable  city,  It  was  not  in  re- 
cent years  but  actually  as  far  back  as  two 
decades  ago.  At  that  time.  In  the  early  1950's, 
Baltimore's  core  was  Infested  by  slums  and 
Its  business  district  was  withering  away. 

It  was  then  that  a  critical  decision  had 
to  be  made.  The  State  of  Maryland  was  con-  . 
slderlng  where  to  construct  the  proposed 
complex  of  State  office  buUdlngs  and  a 
debate  ensued  about  locating  the  build- 
ings m  either  Annapolis  or  Baltimore. 
I  was  Governor  of  Maryland  then  smd 
having  already  served  a  term  as  Mayor  of 
Baltimore,  I  knew  of  the  strong  need  for 
rejuvenation  of  whole  parts  of  Baltimore — 
especially  the  Mount  Royal-Preston  Street 
area.  And  so  I  felt  that  a  State  office  complex 
would  not  only  be  appropriate  In  the  largest 
city  of  our  State,  but  vitally  necessary  to 
launch  a  rebuilding  program  for  Baltimore. 
BuUdlng  the  State  office  complex  In  Baltimore 
would  hopefully  create  a  rippling  effect  on 
the  city,  helping  Baltimore  begin  to  rebuUd 
on  both  the  perlpherj-  of  the  S.ate  office 
complex  as  vsrell  as  elsewhere  and  showing  new 
hope  to  lU  citizens. 

The  construction  of  the  State  office  com- 
plex m  Baltimore  paid  off,  for  soon  after. 
Baltimore  business  and  governmental  lead- 
ers Joined  together  to  do  something  about 
the  stagnating  business  district  of  the  city. 
One  piece  of  evidence  need  only  be  offered 
to  show  what  a  dismal  condition  the  city 
was  in;  At  the  centrally  located  intersection 
of  Charles  and  Lexington  Streets,  O'Neills 
Department  Store  was  unoccupied  and 
wanted. 

And  so  Charles  Center  was  born— from 
Saratoga  to  Lombard,  the  old  buildings  and 
the  tired  landscape  gave  way  to  a  massive 
and  impressive  buUdlng  program  that 
brought  to  Baltimore  Its  first  new  hotel  in 
years,  first  new  skyscraper  office  building 
since  the  early  thirties,  first  new  theatre  In 
years  and  the  variety  of  structures  and 
businesses  that  have  made  Charles  Center  al- 
readv  a  commercial  success. 

When  I  returned  to  the  Mayors  office  in 
1963.  I  spoke  at  my  inauguration  about  the 
need  to  extend  the  rejuvenating  edects  of 
Charles  Center  aU  the  way  to  the  harbor. 
I  called  for  the  Inner  Harbor  Redevelopment 
Project  as  the  next  stage  in  the  program  to 
revive  Baltimore.  The  voters  responded; 
They  approved  a  »ia.OOO,000  bond  Issue,  at 
that  time  the  largest  ever  approved  And  the 
Federal  Government  responded;  President 
Johnson  signed  an  $18,000,000  grant  to  the 
city.  With  that  $30,000,000.  we  began  to  re- 
develop the  entire  harbor  area,  a  project 
which  when  completed  w^ill  dwarf  any  re- 
buUdlng  effort  in  the  city's  long  hlstorj-. 

I  feel  it  Is  quite  symbolic  for  Baltimore  at 
the  present  time  to  be  working  In  earnest 
on  lt»  harbor  area.  It  means  that  we  have 


truly  oome  full-circle,  oommg  back  to  the 
beginnings  of  this  city.  Baltimore  grew  be- 
cause of  its  harbor  and  port,  and  the  city 
stretched  first  around  the  liarbor  and  then 
outwards  Into  the  then  vacant,  but  verdunt 
Maryland  countryside.  To  come,  now,  back  to 
the  harbor  is  to  show  that  we  have  come 
back  to  our  origins  as  a  city  and  to  begin 
anew  the  cycle  In  the  life  of  a  city, 

I  have  traced  the  past  two  decades  in  the 
history  of  Baltimore  because  I  believe  they 
have  profound  meaning  for  where  we  are 
going,  what  our  future  as  a  city  looks  like. 
First  of  all.  a  look  at  this  history  shows  that 
we  have  already  met  the  critical  test  in  the 
life  of  a  city.  Charles  Center  has  some  spots 
to  flu  in;  the  Inner  harbor  project  Is  still  In 
Its  construction  Infancy;  whole  other  parts 
of  the  city  await  both  the  wrecker's  ball  and 
the  groundbreaking  ceremony.  But  the  real 
test  of  whether  Baltimore  could  live  again  as 
a  major  American  city  was  met  long  enough 
ago  for  us  to  see  that  the  answers  we  as  a 
city  have  devised  to  meet  that  test  were  of 
the  grand  magnitude  necessary  to  insure  suc- 
cess. Charles  Center  and  Inner  Harbor  are  in- 
deed grand  schemes  and  they  show  now  every 
sign  of  being  successful  because  the  solu- 
tions equalled  the  challenge.  We  did  not 
shirk  our  duty  to  ourselves  and  our  descend- 
ants with  half-measures  and  heads-ln-the- 
sand  attitudes. 

But  another  reason  why  this  past  history 
.   Is  so  promising  for  the  future  of  Baltimore 
IS  mat  tne  one  tool  we  ha%'e  always  used,  the 
one  philoeophy  we  have  always  had.  was  that 
by  rebuilding  one   area  of   Baltimore  other 
areas  in  close  proximity  would  follow  suit. 
almost  of  their  own  accord.  It  was  that  rip- 
pling effect  one  can  see  in  the  toaalng  of  a 
pebble  into  a  pond — only  here  we  were  toss- 
ing millions  of  dollars  Into  a  section  of  a 
city.  But  it  has  paid  off.  The  State  ofBce  com- 
plex has  brought  about  a  rejuvenation  in  Its 
area:  Bolton  HUl,  Sutton  Place.  UnlTersity  of 
Baltimore.   Charles  Center  has  attracted   to 
Its   fringes   the   towering   Arlington   Federal 
Building  and  paved  the  way  for  the  consid- 
eration of  CBD  in,  the  rejuvenation  of  an- 
other area  of  the  Central  Business  District 
And  Charles  Center  has  helped  make  the  In- 
ner Hartxjr  project  that  much  more  possible 
Now.  It  appears  as  though  Inner  Harbcr 
IS  having  a  few  multl-milllon-doilar  ripples 
of  its  own.  The  proposed  sports  complex  over 
Camden  Station  railroad  tracks  could  hardly 
have  been  thinkable  without  the  aggressive 
efforts  to  renew  the  harlwr  ares.  In  city  re- 
building, then.  It  now  looks  as  though  one 
maltl-mlllion-doUar    project     deserves    an- 
other. 

Indeed.  Baltimore  now  seems  to  be  rebuild- 
ing Itself.  It  Is  not  too  far-fetched,  consider- 
ing what  we  have  done  since  the  early  I950's 
to  say  that  by  the  end  of  the  century  we 
may  have  redone  most  of  Baltimore — cer- 
tainly all  of  Its  central  core  as  a  city  And 
as  we  rebuild,  we  will  be  rebiuidlng  confi- 
dence In  Baltimore  as  a  major  city,  for  one 
of  the  corroUarles  of  the  rippling  effect  is 
that  not  only  projects,  but  people  are  at- 
tracted to  efforts  at  renewal  The  future  for 
Baltimore  holds  with  it  'he  promise  of  an 
end  to  the  decline  In  papulation  and  an  In- 
crease in  both  people  and  taxable  base  as 
people  and  businesses  return  to  Baltimore 
to  share  in  what  a  city  can  offer — the  variety 
and  excitement  of  urban  living. 

Present  signs  of  this  renewed  oonildenoe 
can  be  found  In  many  are«s  The  availability 
of  office  s]>ace  In  Baltimore  is  at  an  aH-ttme 
low:  The  business  demand  for  office  space  is 
now  exceeding  the  supply.  The  infusion  to 
private  funds  is  supplanting  government 
funds:  The  addition  to  the  Hilton  Hotel  Is 
oiie  case  In  point  of  personal  money  flowing 
back  Into  the  construction  projects  In  the 
city 

But  we  are  not  out  of  danger  yet.  The  signs 
of  urban  doom  can  still  be  found.  In  down- 
town,   Charles    Street,   for    Instance,    Is    no 
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longer  an  elegant  shopping  thoroughfare,  but 
a  qu'.clc  avenue  to  the  Jones  Falls  Expressway 
ajid  escape  from  the  el'.y.  The  Emersc.n  Hotel 
Is  In  the  process  of  becoming  a  parking  lot 
and  the  Sheraton  Belvedere  Hotel  la  mori- 
bund Too  many  sections  of  the  city  are  rid- 
dled wlfi  substandard  housing  and  various 
small  business  areas  around  the  city  are  be- 
ing phased  out  as  populations  shift  and 
people  and  businesses  seek  the  county 

The  downward  spiral  In  population  and 
taxable  baae  has  yet  to  be  stopped.  The  crime 
and  welfare  problems  In  the  city,  the  needs  of 
o'or  school  system,  the  demand  on  the  serv- 
ices expected  of  an  '.irban  government — all 
show  little  signs  of  easing,  only  of  growing 
stronger. 

These  are  signposts  on  the  road  to  urban 
doom  and  they  must  be  reed  and  heeded  by 
taking  new  directions  If  a  city  is  not  to  die 
By  Baltimore's  hlst-ory  this  past  two  decades, 
our  city  shows  that  many  of  these  signs  have 
been  heeded,  but  time  stlU  presses  heavily 
and  all  the  good  Intentions  cf  the  City 
Fathers  could  fade  If  the  final  element- 
time — 13  not  solved. 

Thus,  tn  peering  down  the  roed  Intc  Balti- 
more's future,  we  can  look  for  certain  mark- 
ers along  the  way  to  see  If  Baltimore  will 
make  It  Into  a  healthy  future. 

One  thing  to  look  for  Is  the  next  census.  By 
1980.  onlv  eight  years  away.  Baltimore  must 
be  demonstrating  that  a  physlcaUy  rebuilt 
downtown  Is  bringing  back  people  and  busi- 
ness. But  this  cannot  be  a  game  of  sta- 
tistics. Our  problem  has  not  been  popu- 
lation— after  all.  even  today  only  six  other 
cities  In  America  have  more  people  than 
we  do — but  people  with  income  levels 
and  the  skills  to  contribute  to  the  common 
good  of  the  city.  The  1980  census  must  show 
that  the  taxable  base  of  Baltimore  Is  expand- 
ing, rather  than  contracting  as  it  has  over 
the  last  decadea,  and  that  revenues  for  the 
city  are  coming  from  a  larger  number  of  peo- 
ple, not  smaller  Today,  approximately  300,000 
people  of  the  city's  900,000  carry  the  major 
burden  of  taxe«,  so  that  one  third  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Baltimore  really  pay  for  the  services 
used  by  another  two-thirds  who  do  not  con- 
tribute their  share  proportionately.  This  In- 
equitable distribution  of  revenue  sources  and 
service  users  is  what  crushes  the  spirit  of  a 
city  and  dnvee  those  who  can  to  escape  the 
tax  burdens.  A  broader  tax  base  would  ease 
the  burden  while  permitting  government  to 
improve  Its  services  Such  a  development 
helps  to  fulflil  Itself,  as  changes  In  the  tax 
picture  and  city  services  spur  others  to  re- 
turn. 

Another  element  to  look  for  is  a  change 
In  the  Federal  Government's  relations  with 
urban  America.  Baltimore  lb  not  alone  in  Its 
problems;  Baltimore  cannot  therefore  solve 
Its  problems  alone.  The  greater  resources 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's ability  to  spread  the  tax  burden 
a:.d  to  pinpoint  dollars,  should  be  harnessed 
in  the  truly  great  challenge  facing  America 
In  the  final  quarter  of  this  century— rebuild- 
ing the  American  city.  Thus,  by  1980,  we 
must  be  seeing  a  significant  shift  In  the 
deployment  of  Federal  funds  for  use  by  the 
cities.  We  must  see  such  changes  as  the  use 
of  transportation  funds  for  mass  transit  If 
the  need  be  more  for  mass  trai.slt  than  more 
hlghvi'ays;  we  must  see  a  shift  In  city  gov- 
ernment s  heavy  reliance  on  the  property 
tax,  especially  as  a  way  to  pay  for  education; 
we  must  witness  a  Federal  Government  that 
places  the  needs  cf  the  American  city  at  the 
top  of  the  priorities  facing  this  country. 

If  such  developments  t>ecome  firm  real- 
ities by  the  end  of  this  decade  then  Balti- 
more's efforts  at  self-help  in  other  areas 
wUl  be  Inxmeasurably  speeded -up.  But  If 
we  proceed  Into  the  1980'8  by  limping  along 
as  •^•e  are  now  doing,  patchmg  city  budgets 
together  with  budget  cuts  and  property  taxes 
that  strangle,  then  all  the  City  Fathers  and 
all  the  Baltimore  businessmen  will  find  it 
hard  to  put  Baltimore  together  again. 


But  as  one  wag  onc«  noted,  "All  things 
Cometh  to  him  who  walteth — If  he  worketh 
whUe  he  walteth."  Baltimore  has  been  work- 
ing In  eaumest  on  Its  own  problems  and  the 
future  therefore  looks  brighter,  much  bright- 
er, because  of  It.  But  Baltimore,  as  do  all 
cities  today,  needs  help  from  other  sources — 
State  as  well  as  Federal.  And  It  Is  In  many 
respects  here — outside  of  Baltimore,  rather 
than  inside — where  the  battle  may  be  won 
or  lost  to  secure  the  future  for  Baltimore. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  INVESTMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  au- 
thor of  the  first  comprehensive  piece  of 
trade  legislation  in  this  decade,  I  have 
concentrated  on  the  desperate  need  to 
save  American  jobs  and  the  necessity  of 
preserving  our  diversified  industrial  base. 
No  less  important,  however,  is  action  to 
assure  us  continued  leadership  in  the  field 
of  technology. 

In  my  Foreign  Trade  and  Investment 
Act  of  1972.  S.  2592, 1  have  proposed  that 
the  President  be  allowed  to  regulate  the 
fiow  of  technology  where  it  would  have 
a  serious  impact  on  American  employ- 
ment. Relative  to  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  most  of  our  trading  partners, 
this  is  actually  a  rather  small  step. 

Ample  confirmation  of  the  desirability 
of  some  controls  on  the  licensing  of 
American  technology  is  contained  in  a 
most  interesting  letter  by  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brenner,  marketing  director,  Coates  & 
Welter  Instrument  Corp.,  Sunnyside, 
Calif. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance to  the  continuing  controversy  that 
surrounds  our  trade  and  investment  pol- 
icies, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Brenner's  letter  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.   TXCHNOLOGY   DRAIN 

Sms:  I  have  read  your  editorial  of  Feb.  7 
and  many  letters  responding  to  my  own  con- 
cerning the  export  of  American  technology 
and  Its  present  and  ultimate  effect  on  the 
balance  of  pajrments  and  unemployment  In 
the  U.S.A. 

Although  I  never  stated  or  Implied  that 
the  United  States  monopolizes  inventive 
genius  or  creative  capacity,  I  fundamentally 
disagree  with  your  implicit,  but  absolutely 
unlverlflable   assumptions  that: 

1.  We  receive  equivalent  value  from  others 
for  what  we  give  to  them. 

2.  That  there  Is  something  peculiar  about 
technology  which  makes  It  a  commodity 
which  should  "flow  freely"  simply  because 
It  has  "always  flowed  eUl  ways  to  the  benefit 
of  all.  .  .  ." 

First,  I  believe  that  any  objective  quanti- 
tative measurement  of  technology  flow,  such 
as  licensing  of  patents.  In  the  post-World 
■War  II  years  clearly  shows  the  United  States 
to  be  a  heavy  net  exporter,  with  Japan,  Ger. 
many,  and  France  clearly  heavy  net  Im- 
porters. Not  colncldentally,  these  three  na- 
tions are  also  the  major  benefactors  of  the 
extremely  serious  outflow  of  U.S.  gold  stocks, 
and  are  also  islands  of  full  employment  to 
their  workers. 

In  the  very  Issue  In  which  Mr.  McCurdy's 
rebuttal  appears  (C&EN.  Feb.  7,  page  13) ,  Dr. 
Harvey  Taufen  of  Hercules  states  ".  . .  between 
1950  and  1967,  Japan  paid  $1.6  billion  in  roy- 
alty and  know-how  payments.  .  .•'  This,  says 
Dr.  Taufen,  means  that  "Japan  paid  about 
$90  million  per  year,  or  about  $1.00  per  capita. 


to  get  all  the  results  of  all  the  successful 
proven  technology  in  the  world."  Further,  he 
states.  "Japan's  shopping  has  brought  t:  one 
of  the  most  xTicredible  bargains  in  htttory." 
(Italics  mine.) 

If.  as  Dr.  Taufen  (and  I)  Insist,  it  u  an 
incredible  bargain.  It  follows  that  those  who 
sold  It  clearly  sold  It  too  cheaply.  Further, 
since  neither  Japan,  nor  any  other  country, 
sold  the  U.S.  nearly  as  much  as  It  re<:elved. 
It  is  clear  who  gave  away  and  who  received 
the  technology  bargains. 

Second,  the  "free  flow  of  technology  '  is  one 
of  those  cliche  beliefs  which  simply  ought 
to  be  challenged  here  and  now  by  thinking 
American  scientists.  Technology  Is  not  an  es- 
thetic pursuit  like  music  or  poetry,  but  rather 
a  commodity  of  commercial  value,  with  an  in- 
vestment coat  that  can  be  measured  a  dollar 
value  that  can  be  computed,  and  a  clear 
market  advantage  for  those  who  Lave  It 
versus  those  who  don't.  Of  covirse.  as  you  say, 
"everybody  benefits"  from  the  "free  flow.  .  .  .'• 
Everybody  would  also  benefit  If  Saudi  .Arabia 
gave  away  Its  oil  and  Japan  gave  avay  its 
transistor  radios,  but  they  are  unfortu:iately 
reluctant  to  do  so. 

The  analogy  Is  very  close.  Technology  Is  a 
commodity  In  which  America  makes  an  ex- 
tremely large  investment.  In  education  of 
scientists  and  engineers.  In  fixed  assets 
(schools  and  laboratories),  and  In  costs  of 
communication  (I.e..  the  ACS  publications 
and  meetings).  The  product  of  this  invest- 
ment, like  the  product  of  the  oil  well  or  the 
factory,  cannot  be  given  away  to  foreign 
countries,  by  multinational  corporations  or 
any  other  channel  without  a  clear,  mea.?ured. 
quid  pro  quo  or  the  United  States  will  suffer 
exactly  what  a  corporation  suffers  that  sells 
below  cost  for  an  extended  period — bank- 
ruptcy. 

Further,  "cross-fertlllzatlon"  and  "free  flow 
of  technology"  are  purely  American  myths. 
Anyone  who  is  naive  enough  to  believe  that 
the  Japanese  or  British  governments  permit 
foreigners  to  license  their  processes  as  freely 
as  the  U.S.  does  ours  has  simply  never  tried 
to  negotiate  these  transactions. 

The  facts  are  clear — we've  given  the  de- 
signs and  processes  away  faster  and  cheaper 
than  we've  gotten  everything  In  return— as 
a  result,  there  are  $9  blUlon  in  the  Bank  of 
Tokyo — dollars  which  can  only  be  spent  In 
the  U.S.  but  were  not.  Divided  by  the  value 
added  "  by  each  worker  in  American  indus- 
try. $9  billion  (about  $10,000,  man-yeari  = 
900,000  Americans  unemployed. 

It  is  apparently  comforting  to  blame  the 
unions  for  our  problems.  In  medieval  Europe, 
witches  and  devils  would  have  been  singled 
out — m  the  Soviet  Union  It  would  be  "capi- 
talist counterrevolutionary  forces  of  reac- 
tion" so  I  suppose  Mr.  Meany  and  his  men 
will  Just  have  to  accept  the  scapegoats  role. 
This  despite  the  fact  that  wages  in  the  VS. 
have  risen  at  leas  than  half  the  rate  of  Japa- 
nese or  German  wages  In  the  pswt  decade. 

It  Is  foreign  productivity  which  has  over- 
taken us,  a  term  which  simply  translates 
Into  90  mlUlon  hard-working  Japanese  using 
$10  billion  worth  of  U.S.  technology  for  which 
they  paid  $1  billion!  "The  fault,  dear  Brutus, 
lies  not  In  our  unions,  but  In  ourselves." 

What  I  propose  Is  not  a  protectionist  ap- 
proach to  technology  transfer,  but  an  honest 
business  approach.  Our  technology  should  be 
available,  at  a  fair  price,  to  anyone  who  will 
pay.  The  multinational  corporation  is  often 
both  ouyer  and  seller  and  did  not.  In  fact, 
pay  In  full  for  the  technology  It  sells.  It  Is, 
therefore.  Improper  for  these  corporations  to 
set  the  prices  for  technology  transfer,  but 
they  are.  In  fact,  doing  exactly  that.  If  we 
continue  to  permit  thla  unrestricted  export 
of  the  technology  commodity  at  bargain 
prices,  we  ■w'lll  suffer  even  more  Intense  un- 
employment, balance  of  payments  problems, 
and  finally,  bankruptcy, 

Nathanox  BRiNvm, 
Marketing  Director,   Coates  and   Welter 
Instrument  Corp.,  Sunnyvale,  Calif- 
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marijuana   Issue   before  we   can  get   to  the  'We  have  taken  a  stand,  as  a  legislative 

more  serious  drug  Issues.  The  rhetoric  and  bo^ij-  and  as  a  Nation,  against  a  single 

emotion  stirroundlng  the  marijuana  debate  instance  of  genocide.  I  urge  Senators  to 

VTr  JAVITS,  Mr.  President.  I  recently     make  significant  progress  in  other  areas  an  j^gggj-^  tjjejr  opposition  to  aU  forms  and 


DECRIMINALIZATION  OF  PRIVATE 
USE  OF  MARIHUANA 


My  views  are  also  based  on  a  pragmatic 
belief  that  the  many  priorities  facing  law- 
enforcement  officials  today  cannot  permit 
the  allocation  of  energy  and  resources  to  be 
utilized  for  the  enforcement  of  the  mari- 
juana laws.  Today,  we  must  redirect  our  ef- 
forts against  the  more  debilitating  drugs. 
Violent  crimes  against  persons  and  property 
In  this  country  are  at  an  all  time  high,  yet 
countless  numbers  of  citizens  are  arrested 
for  smoking  marijuana.  If  these  laws  were 
changed,  most  lawmen  would  be  pleased  to 
spend  their  time  on  more  serious  matters. 

I  have  lectured  at  more  than  40  college 
campuses  over  the  past  few  years,  many 
during  the  turbulent  60's  when  drug  experi- 
mentation of  all  kinds  was  flourishing.  To- 
day I  see  a  more  cautious  and  reasoned  ap- 
proach. LSD  and  heroin  are  rarely  seen  on 
campuses.  The  Illegal  drug  used  Is  predomi- 
nantly marijuana.  And  more  often  than  not. 
It  Is  being  used  by  upper-level  students, 
whose  grades  are  high,  and  who  have  Incor- 
porated the  casual  use  of  marijuana  Into 
their  lives  without  apparent  harm.  More  and 
more  we  are  seeing  that  this  Is  also  the  case 
among  young  professionals,  athletes  and  In 
Industry. 

In  making  my  views  known.  It  Is  not  my 
Intention  to  promote  or  to  encourage  the 
use  of  marijuana.  However.  I  am  promoting 
the  Immediate  decriminalization  of  that 
drug.  We  must  stop  sending  people  to  JaU 
for  smoking  marijuana.  From  my  vantage 
point,  I  predict  that  eventual  legalization 
with  goverrunent  control,  similar  to  that  vised 
for  alcohol.  Is  Inevitable.  When  this  country 
decides  to  honestly  desa  with  the  marijuana 
question,  perhaps  then  we  can  begin  to  make 
some  progress  in  the  battle  against  serious 
drug  abuse  in  the  United  States. 


had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  John     impossibility  for  both  law  enforcement  and     ^^^  incidents  of  this  crime  by  moving  for 

SSator,  the  former  Deputy  Director  of    educational  effort*.  ..      ..-     ..         . 

the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs.  He  is  a  most  respected 
and  highly  experienced  law  enforcement 
officer  who  has  had  to  confront  the 
devastating  problem  of  narcotics  en- 
forcement at  the  national  and  interna- 
tional level.  .     ^.  ,  ^      V, 

I  am  gratified  that  Mr.  Finlator  has 
expressed  to  me  his  support  for  S.  3517. 
a  bill  introduced  by  myself  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa,  (Mr. 
Hughes)  which  would  decriminalize  at 
the  Federal  level  the  private  possession 
and  use  of  marihuana.  The  bill  essentially 
follows  the  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Marihuana  and 
Drug  Abuse,  of  which  both  Senator 
Hughes  and  I  are  members. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Finlator  has  made 
a  persuasive  public  statement  on  this 
Issue.  He  brings  to  this  question  the  Im- 
portant perspective  of  a  highly  regarded 
member  of  the  law  enforcement  com- 
munity. I  believe  his  views  would  be  of 
interest  to  the  Senate;  therefore.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Mr.  John  Fiklator 
I  have  learned  through  many  years  of  ex- 
perience that  repressive  criminal  laws  will 
never  solve  our  drug  abuse  problems.  In  the 
1930's,  when  marijuana  was  first  made  Illegal, 
there  were  less  than  50.000  smokers  In  the 
whole  country.  Yet  today,  after  four  decades 
of  incredibly  harsh  penalties,  the  Marijuana 
Commission  tells  us  that  24  million  Amer- 
icans, including  16%  of  the  population  over 
12  years  of  age,  have  smoked  marijuana. 

Regardless  of  one's  view  towards  marijuana, 
the  ineffectiveness  of  the  criminal  laws  as 
a  deterrent  to  use  Is  astounding.  Meanwhile, 
we  have  ruined  the  careers  and  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  otherwise  law-abiding 
citizens  by  needlessly  subjecting  them  to 
the  ramifications  of  being  defined  criminal. 
I  believe  that  society  must  accept  the  fact 
that  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  "recreational" 
use  of  drugs.  In  other  words,  some  people 
use  drugs  not  for  medical  use  or  to  relieve 
pain,  but  simply  because  it  is  enjoyable. 
Obviously,  I  don't  believe  that  people  should 
be  permitted  indescrlmlnate  use  of  all  drugs. 
Many  have  such  a  deleterious  effect  both  on 
the  user  and  on  society  as  a  whole  as  to  pre- 
clude their  use. 

But  drugs  such  as  cigarettes,  alcohol  and 
marijuana  are  different.  Their  potential  for 
harm  Is  limited,  and  falls  within  that  area 
which  the  people  of  this  country  have  ap- 
parently decided  Is  acceptable.  We  may  dis- 
courage their  use.  as  is  currently  the  practice 
for  cigarette  smoking,  and  I  support  these 
efforts.  But  who  would  seriously  suggest 
criminal  penalties  for  those  who  smoke  ciga- 
rettes or  drink  alcohol?  Yet  both  of  these 
drugs  have  far  more  proven  harmful  effects 
than  marijuana.  Our  current  laws  must  be 
based  on  medical  research,  rather  than  on 
the  many  false  myths  surrounding  mari- 
juana. 

I  have  reached  this  decision  after  much 
thought  and  considerable  study.  I've  watched 
the  numbers  of  marijuana  arrests  and  con- 
victions reach  tremendous  proportions,  yet 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  evidence 
which  Justifies  the  harm  that  Is  Inflicted 
by  these  laws. 
We   have   to   deal   realistically   with   tlie 


GENOCIDE  IS  NOT  A  DEAD  ISSUE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Amer- 
icans of  Baltic  origin  will  observe  a 
number  of  sad  anniversaries  this  month. 
Thirty-two  years  ago  the  Baltic  States 
were  overrun  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
31  years  ago  the  Lithuanians  successfully 
revolted  against  the  So\'iets,  only  to  lose 
independence  after  6  short  weeks.  In 
those  32  years  the  Baltic  people  have  lost 
more  than  one-fourth  of  their  popula- 
tion. Through  massive  deportation  and 
resettlement  programs,  the  peoples  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  have  suf- 
fered grave  losses,  smd  according  to  V.  P. 
Volertas.  president  of  the  Lithuanian 
American  community,  no  end  is  In  sight. 
Mr.  Volertas  states  that: 

The  Baltic  peoples  have  never  experienced 
such  an  extermination  and  annihilation  of 
their  people  in  their  long  history  through 
centuries  as  during  the  last  three  decades. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  genocide 
Is  net  an  historical  phenomenon,  as  In 
the  case  of  the  Jews  during  World  War 
n,  nor  is  it  an  infrequent  freak  occur- 
rence, as  in  the  recent  tragedy  in 
Burimdl.  On  the  contrary,  genocide  has 
been  a  fact  of  life,  a  way  of  life  for  an 
entire  segment  of  the  world's  population 
for  the  last  three  decades.  In  1966  the 
House  and  Senate  unanimously  approved 
a  resolution  recognizing  the  plight  of  the 
Baltic  people  and  condemning  the  action 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  document  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 


rapid  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

There  being  no  objection,   the   con- 
current  resolution   was  ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
H.  CoN.  Rxs.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to 
the  promotion  of  world  peace  and  coopera- 
tion: and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determmatlon;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development:    and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Oovernment 
of  the  Soviet  Union:   and 

Whereas  the  Oovernment  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  In  Its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

■Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  con- 
sistent policy  of  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  aspirations  of 
Baltic  peoples  for  self-determlxiatlon  and 
national  independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  SUtea  and  the  American  peo- 
ple: Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repreientatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States— 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  and  by  sucb 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  de- 
nial of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for 
the  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
ania, and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 


STUDENTS   AS    GOOD    CITIZENS 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  demon- 
strations involving  college  students  al- 
ways seem  to  draw  an  excessive  amount 
of  news  coverage,  resulting  I  am  afraid 
in  too  many  people  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  all  students  are  more  inter- 
ested in  making  trouble  than  in  concen- 
trating on  their  studies  and  other  worth- 
while activities.  On  the  other  hand  too 
little  attention  is  given  to  the  positive 
contributions  of  students,  thereby  falling 
to  offset  the  unbalanced  impression  we 
get  of  what  our  young  people  are  about. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  and  unfortunate 
that  some  students  are  responsible  for 
bringing  about  the  bad  publicity  that  af- 
fects all  students.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  is  what  happened  recently 
at  the  University  of  South  Florida  In 
Tampa.  But  at  the  same  time  we  should 
remember  that  mosrt  students  are  direct- 
ing their  attention  to  furthering  their 
careers  and  many  of  them  are  working 
hard  in  the  area  of  community  ser%-ice. 

Evidence  of  this  fact  has  come  to  me 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  Arnold  B. 
Davis,  a  USF  student  and  director  of 
University  Volunteer  Services.  Belie\1ng 
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that  Arnolds  letter  and  the  information 
he  enclosed  outlining  student  service 
programs  has  an  important  message  for 
all  o:  us,  I  ask  unammous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  la  the  Record. 

There  tiein^;  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

University  of  Sotth  Flokida. 

Tampa.  Fla.,  May  18, 1972 
Senator  La  WTO  N  chiles. 
Congnss  of  the  United  States, 
US   Senate,  WasMngton,  DC 

Deab  Senator  Chiles-  With  the  recent 
demonstrations  at  the  University  of  South 
Florida,  and  the  other  marches  around  the 
state  I  feel  that  more  notice  has  been  taken 
towards  the  negative  side  of  students  rather 
than  their  efforts  in  helping  their  commu- 
nity, state,  and  covmtry  What  I  am  refer- 
ring to  is  community  programs  which  exist 
at  most  of  the  Florida  state  universities  and 
Junior  colleges,  in  which  students  volunteer 
thetr  time  and  energy  to  helping  other  peo- 
ple and  improving  their  communities.  Even 
though  our  volunteer  program  at  the  tJnl- 
verslty  of  South  Florida  Is  one  of  the  largest 
In  the  United  States,  using  2200  to  2500  stu- 
dents per  year,  we  rarely  obtain  the  news 
space  that  demonstrations  achieve  Our  pro- 
grams have  received  commendation  from 
many  national,  state,  and  local  officials,  a? 
well  as  from  the  agencies  we  work  with  ye" 
our  volunteers  never  received  the  recog;;:- 
tion  due  to  them  It  seems  that  students  who 
work  within  the  system  to  improve  the  situ- 
ations of  those  less  fortunate,  are  ignored  It 
Is  obvious  in  working  with  our  volunteers 
and  being  a  student  myself,  that  much  frus- 
tration and  anger  result.s,  when  one  demon- 
stration seems  to  get  as  much  attention  as 
two  or  three  years  of  hard  work. 

I  feel  that  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
elected  representatives  to  speak  out  against 
these  violent  demonstrations  and  to  point 
out  to  their  fellow  representatives,  the  press, 
and  their  constituents,  that  the  majority  of 
the  students  and  the  young  people  are  doing 
constructive  work.  It  seems  that  this  fact  is 
not  always  evident  to  many  people  .\  state- 
ment from  you  on  this  subject  would  not 
only  get  assured  newspaper  space,  but  would 
encourage  students  to  continue  in  their 
work. 

Several  years  ago  a  statewide  student  vol- 
unteer organization  called  Student  Concern 
was  formed  In  Florida  This  failed  from  lack 
of  state  support:  state  support  not  only  In 
funds,  but  most  importantly,  support  In 
words.  I  feel  that  ofScials  should  start  to  en- 
courage the  constructive  use  of  student  en- 
ergy, rather  than  condone  the  violence  by 
silence  or  publicity. 

By  even  taking  notice  of  violence,  violence 
Is  reinforced  and  encouraged.  It  Is  time  to 
support  those  students  who  want  to  work. 
and  want  to  improve  their  country  by  peace- 
ful and  constructive  means  Since  Florida  is 
a  leader  in  this  type  of  student  effort.  I  feel 
that  it  should  be  our  Se.iator  who  points  out 
the  success  and  efforts  of  our  students,  and 
our  Florida  citizens 

Sincerely  yovirs. 

Arnold  B  Davis. 
Univeraity  Volunteer  SeriHces. 

UNrvERsrry  Volunteer  Services 
The  purpose  of  U  V  S  are  many  but  there 
are  several  main  ones.  The  first  of  these  Is 
to  better  the  relations  of  the  university  and 
the  community,  by  working  through  mutual 
needs  and  goals,  and  showing  to  the  com- 
munity that  the  university  Is  willing  to  help 
its  community,  that  the  university  is  not  a 
separate  entity  unto  Itself,  and  that  students 
and  facultv  are  not  intellectual  revolution- 
aries as  many  people  think.  We  try  to  prove 
through  action  that  the  university  is  willing 
to  take  its  part  in  the  community  and  that 


the  university  student  Is  concerned  about 
the  future  of  his  community  and  the  so- 
called  establishment. 

The  second  and  most  Important  purpose  In 
relation  to  serving  the  student.  Is  that  UVS 
provides  an  outlet  and  exposure  for  the  stu- 
dent to  put  to  use  his  classroom  knowledge 
and  learning.  The  purpose  Is  to  let  the  stu- 
dent do  volunteer  work  In  the  community.  In 
a  program  which  suits  his  Interests  and  or 
major.  Through  this  practical  use  of  class- 
room learning  we  hope  to  round  out  the  edu- 
cation of  the  student,  to  prepare  the  student 
for  real  world  problems  and  applications,  and 
to  make  the  student  aware  of  his  responsi- 
bilities to  his  community  and  future. 

We  have  found  that  students  have  shown 
frustration,  and  anger  at  the  current  sys- 
tems and  problems,  but  we  have  directed 
these  emotions  for  constructive  means  and 
solutions.  This  Is  the  real  purpose  of  UVS. 
to  supply  a  constructive  means  for  students 
to  solve  community  problems,  to  put  to  uso 
their  classroom  knowledge,  and  to  make  the 
community  aware  of  the  valuable  resources 
of  the  university.  This  serves  the  university 
and  the  community,  but  above  all  helps 
make  a  better,  more  aware,  and  better  quail- 
fled  student  and  citizen. 

HOW  UVS  works 

The  basic  process  for  signing  up  Is  as 
follows: 

A.  A  Student  comes  In  and  fills  out  aa 
application. 

B  The  volunteer  expresses  his  Interests  or 
major  and  the  staff  signs  him  up  for  the 
program  he  desires  or  suits  him. 

C.  During  the  quarter  the  student  is 
guided  by  his  professor  (If  he  has  signed  up 
for  a  course)  and  by  the  program  coordi- 
nators. There  are  also  special  workshops. 

D  Finally  students  write  Journals  or 
papers  on  their  experiences  and  reactions. 

COMPOSITION   OF   VOLUNTEERS 

Around  an  average  of  50 'c  per  quarter  sign 
up  for  credit  through  American  Idea.  Be- 
havioral Science,  and  Education  courses,  as 
well  as  selective  sociology  and  psychology 
courses. 

Around  20-30%  sign  up  for  extra  credit 
offered  by  Behavioral  Science.  F>sychology 
and  Sociology  coiu'ses,  and  Afro-amerlcan 
studies. 

20-30%  per  quarter  sign  up  on  their  own. 

We  have  students  coming  from  every  col- 
lege of  the  university  with  over  50%  from 
social  sciences,  30%  education,  and  20%  the 
others. 

FUNDING    AND    OFFICES GENERAL    INFORMATION 

UVS  is  funded  as  a  part  of  the  student  ac- 
tivity fee  budget,  and  office  facilities  are  pro- 
vided by  the  university. 

Combined  with  the  IT  program  the  USP 
volunteer  student  group  Is  the  third  largest 
student  run  organization  in  the  U.S.  Qtr.  I. 
1971,  had  203  volunteers  in  10  projects.  Qtr. 
II.  1972.  will  run  around  300-350  in  16  proj- 
ects. 

PROGRAMS 

New  tTograms — HUlsborougn  SherifT  Dept., 
Probation  and  Parole  Dept..  The  Door  (drug 
halfway  house).  Helpline.  Hospital  and  Wel- 
fare Board,  Pollution  Control  Division,  Ju- 
venile Courts.  Neighborhood  Service  Centers 
I  '1  (Also  refer  volunteers  to  New  Place,  Ur- 
ban League  of  Tampa,  other  community 
agencies) . 

Project  Aware — Volunteers  work  with  the 
Community  Service  specialists  and  are  as- 
signed an  Individual  family,  and  a  welfare 
worker  for  guidance.  The  volunteer  Is  ex- 
posed to  the  ghetto  home,  and  the  disadvan- 
taged children  of  these  families.  The  volun- 
teers work  specifically  with  the  children. 

Headstart — Mostly  education  majors  work- 
ing as  teachers  aides  in  public  classrooms. 

Juvenile  Homes — Seffner  and  Lake  Magda- 
llne — Volunteers  work  In  a  friendship  or  tu- 


torial basis,  and  are  exposed  to  the  Juvenile 
delinquent  and  his  problems  as  well  as  the 
detention  system. 

Old  Friends — Volunteers  work  In  the  area 
nursing  homes  as  friends  for  the  inmates  of 
the  homes.  Volunteers  not  only  help  the 
cooped  up  elderly  but  learn  the  realisms  of 
growing  old. 

Special  Education — Volunteers  work  out 
at  the  MacDonald  Training  Center  In  one  of 
the  different  areas,  with  all  age  groups. 

Hillsborough  House — Volunteers  here  work 
with  special  delinquents  in  an  experimental 
environment  of  detention  and  rehabilitation, 
on  a  recreational  and  tutorial  basis. 

Sheriff  Department — Students  will  observe 
the  functions  of  the  sherllfs'  department  in 
their  day  to  day  activities. 

Probation  and  Parole — Students  will  aid 
parole  officers  In  the  rehabilitation  of  former 
convicts. 

Door — Volunteers  will  be  given  training  in 
handling  drug  cases  and  matters  dealing  with 
the  taking  and  treating  of  drugs,  and  then 
will  staff  a  drug  halfway  house. 

Helpline — The  on  campus  program  which 
mans  telephone  to  give  aid  and  information 
on  drugs,  suicide,  etc.  The  students  will  be 
put  through  a  training  session. 

Hospital — Students  will  act  as  friends  and 
aids  to  convalescing  patients. 

Pollution — Students  will  aid  the  UB.  at- 
torney in  comprising  evidence  to  prosecute 
pollution  violators. 

Juvenile  Courts — Students  In  Psychology 
and  Sociology  will  be  put  through  the  Intern 
program  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  regular 
counselors. 

Migrant  Program — Students  of  USP  with 
special  skills  will  be  working  in  the  local 
migrant  communities  to  provide  help  in  areas 
of  tutoring  and  general  welfare. 

Volunteer  Pool — Volunteers  on  call  for 
short  term  projects  in  the  community  lasting 
from  a  few  hours  to  a  few  days. 

Intensive  Tutorial  provides  volunteer  tu- 
tors for  low  achieving  children  from  two  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  In  an  attempt  to  help 
them  develop  more  positive  self-concepts. 
Although  any  child  in  Hillsborough  Coimty 
Is  eligible  for  the  program,  85%  of  those  en- 
rolled EU-e  black  and  from  low  Income  fam- 
ilies. More  than  90%  of  the  tutors  are  white, 
University  of  South  Florida  students.  Now 
in  its  fourth  year  of  continuous  operation, 
I.  T.  Is  housed  at  the  university  and  Is  a  co- 
operative university-community  effort.  Many 
community  agencies  provide  assistance  and 
personnel.  Community  liaison  is  provided  by 
the  Tampa  Commission  of  Community  Rela- 
tions: two  teachers  are  released  by  the  School 
Board  to  work  full-time  as  contact  persons 
between  I.T.  and  every  school  in  the  county, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  ESEA  adminis- 
trator; support  for  the  Pre-School  Centers 
is  provided  by  the  Tampa  United  Methodist 
Centers,  and  some  Pre-School  staff  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  In 
addition,  consultants  and  resource  people  are 
made  available  by  both  community  agencies 
and  the  university.  At  the  university,  ten 
students  each  work  fifteen  hours  a  week  and 
are  responsible  for  administering  the  pro- 
gram. They  handle  publicity,  recruitment, 
orientation  of  tutors,  counsel  tutors  with 
problems,  staff  the  office  and  Pre-School  Cen- 
ters, evaluate  the  program,  and  write  propos- 
als for  funding.  Faculty  from  19  different 
departments  have  volunteered  their  support 
and  time  to  provide  guidance  and  assistance 
when  needed. 

Objectives.  I.T.  attempts  to:  1)  provide  a 
structured  pre-school  experience  emphasiz- 
ing the  child's  self-concept,  fcr  disadvan- 
taged youngsters  not  included  in  existing 
programs;  2)  Intercept  the  child's  apparent 
academic  failtire  In  school  by  helping  him 
succeed  at  things  he  likes  and  by  helping 
him  realize  that  his  ideas,  feelings,  and  per- 
sonality are  of  value:  3)  Improve  his  academic 


performance  by  enhancing  his  seU-confl- 
dence  and  motivation  to  learn;  4)  provide 
an  inter-raclal,  In-communlty  learning  ex- 
perience for  tutors  by  exposing  them  to  a 
culture  different  from  their  own;  5)  provide 
a  stronger  university-community  relation- 
ship- _.      .     . 

Method.  Prospective  tutors  attend  orienta- 
tion sessions  designed  to  inform  them  about 
the  communities  and  schools  their  children 
will  come  from.  Training  manuals,  reference 
materials  and  supplies  are  provided  at  the 
schools  and  Pre-School  Centers,  and  tutors 
have  constant  access  to  uiUverslty  and  com- 
niuniiy  people  for  guidance.  Also,  an  I.T. 
newsletter  has  been  Uiltlated  to  Increase  con- 
tact with  tutors.  At  the  Pre-School  Centers, 
tutors  are  £isslgiied  to  work  with  groups  of 
two  to  three  children  who  attend  twice  a 
week  and  are  grouped  according  to  age  and 
achievement  level.  The  tutors  pick  up  the 
children  at  thetr  homes,  bring  them  to  the 
Centers,  and  then  return  them  home,  Insur- 
ing maximum  community  exposure  and  fam- 
ily Involvement  for  the  tutors.  Specially 
trained  students  demonstrate  methods  and 
techniques  to  pre-school  tutors.  At  the 
schools,  children  are  released  from  classes  to 
be  tutored  during  school  hours  on  a  one-to- 
one  basis.  utUlzlng  flexible  and  innovative 
methods.  Each  school  provides  a  teacher,  of- 
ten a  learning  specialist,  to  assist  the  tutors. 
In-home  tutoring  is  provided  to  meet  unusu- 
al needs,  such  as  assistance  for  non-English 
speaking  people,  invalids,  and  those  who  can 
be  reached  only  In  the  evenings  or  on  week- 
ends I.T.  encourages  close  personal  relation- 
ships between  the  tutors  and  children  by 
sponsoring  parties  and  urging  tutors  to  un- 
dertake field  trips  on  their  own. 

Accomplishments.  Last  year  IT.  had  more 
than  1500  volunteers  working  with  2,000  chil- 
dren. This  year  45  schools  have  requested 
more  than  1,000  tutors  each  quarter,  and 
special  requests  have  been  made  for  assist- 
ance in  the  county-vrtde  desegregation  of 
schools.  The  two  Pre-School  Centers  have 
been  well  received  by  the  surrounding  com- 
munities. I.T.  has  been  refunded  for  a  sec- 
ond year  with  Title  I  HEW  funds,  and  at 
the  time  of  refunding,  I.T.  Projects  received 
the  highest  priority  rating  of  all  programs  in 
the  state  university  system.  Last  year,  the 
first  evaluation  of  the  program,  based  on  ex- 
tensive tutor  interviews,  examined  recruit- 
ment patterns  and  aimed  at  Improving  pro- 
gram techniques.  This  year,  pre-school  chil- 
dren are  directly  tested  and  measured  by 
their  tutors.  Also,  attitude  surveys  are  being 
administered  to  tutors  both  before  and  after 
they  tutor.  Preliminary  results  Indicate  their 
belief  that  participation  In  the  program  has 
made  a  difference  In  their  attitudes  toward 
racism,  education,  and  their  effectiveness  In 
society. 

New  Projects.  IT.  has  been  expanding 
slowly,  Insuring  that  each  project  was  firmly 
established  before  undertaking  a  new  one.  At 
this  point,  there  are  two  new  projects  IT 
would  like  to  add  which  will  benefit  both  the 
university  and  the  community.  1)  IT.  would 
like  to  keep  the  Pre-School  Centers  staffed 
evenings  and  weekends  for  use  by  adults  In 
the  community.  Faculty,  students,  and  com- 
munity people  can  offer  tutoring  for  adults. 
Instruction  on  Income  tax  preparation,  busi- 
ness seminars  for  small  businessmen,  courses 
In  black  history.  Instruction  in  the  need  for 
voter  registration,  etc.  2)  IT.  would  like  to 
obtain  funds  to  purchase  release-time  for 
faculty  in  the  Colleges  of  Social  Sciences  and 
Education  who  want  to  initiate,  as  a  demon- 
stration model,  a  variety  of  courses  In  which 
tutors  could  combine  theoretical  course  work 
with  need  of  students  who  want  to  practically 
test  and  apply  their  knowledge,  and  the  need 
of  the  community  for  professionals,  trained 
in  many  fields,  who  are  sensitive  to  the  prob- 
lems of  racism  and  poverty  and  are  commit- 
ted to  work  for  their  alleviation. 


LITHUANIA— A  SAD  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
courageous,  Icxig-suffering  peoples  of 
Lithuania,  June  is  the  "cruelest  month." 
to  paraphrase  the  late  great  poet,  T.  S. 
Eliot. 

In  June  of  1940.  after  but  22  years  of 
independence.  Lithuania,  as  well  as  Esto- 
nia and  Latvia,  suffered  the  consequences 
of  the  deal  between  the  Nazi  and  Commu- 
nist governments  to  divide  Europe  be- 
tween them. 

Tlie  Sonet  Union  invaded  the  Baltic 
States  with  no  provocation,  unless  it  was 
that  despotism  cannot  tolerate  three 
sm£ill  democracies  thriving  at  its  verj- 
gates — and  with  no  Justification,  unless 
brute  force  serves  as  its  own  justification. 
One  year  later,  again  in  June,  the  Rus- 
sian Communists  began  mass  deporta- 
tion of  Baltic  peoples.  More  than  150,000 
men.  women,  and  children  disappeared 
into  Soviet  slave  labor  camps. 

In  that  same  month  and  year,  when 
the  Nazi  and  Communist  governments 
had  a  falling  out  and  the  Communists 
departed,  there  was  a  6-week  inter- 
regnum wherein  the  Lithuanian  people 
restored  their  independent  institution5. 
It  was,  of  course,  a  sad  illusion.  The 
Nazis  overran  the  entire  area. 

The  end  of  World  War  II  meant  lib- 
eration for  many  European  peoples.  For 
Lithuania  it  meant  restoration  of  the 
Russian  Commimist  in  place  of  the  Nazi 
tyranny. 

In  spite  of  this  sequence  of  tragedies, 
the  Lithuanians  and  other  Baltic  peo- 
ples have  fought  stubbornly  to  keep  alive 
their  imique  and  ancient  cultures.  This 
is  no  easy  task.  The  public  institutions — 
which  in  a  free  country  serve  the  peo- 
ple and  reflect  the  people's  cultural  herit- 
age— were  designed  by  Moscow  to  de- 
stroy the  language,  religion,  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  people. 

In  recent  years,  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  from  which  Lithuanians  have 
drawn  spiritual  nourishment  for  so  many 
centuries  has  once  again  become  the 
target  of  the  Communist  overlords 

There  Is  a  sinister  similarity  to  the 
Soviet  Government's  treatment  of  the 
Jews  in  Russia. 

I  would  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to 
read  carefully  documents  relating  to  this 
destruction  of  peoples  and  religions  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Such  despicable  policies  are  contrary 
to  the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
of  which  the  U.S.S.R.  is  a  signatory. 

I  would  urge  the  Senate  to  continue 
to  support  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416— 89th  Congress — relating  to  the  Bal- 
tic States. 

I  urge  oiu  Government  to  continue  its 
refusal  to  recognize  the  enforced  in- 
corporation of  the  Baltic  States  into  the 
U.S.S.R. 

And  I  would  urge  all  of  us  to  thank  God 
for  our  freedoms  and  pray  that  such  op- 
pressed peoples  as  the  Lithuanians.  Es- 
tonians, and  Lat\ians  may  some  day 
exult  in  that  same  freedom. 


HOME  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, I  introduced   S.  3107   to   amend 


title  XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
authorize  the  provision  of  home  health 
care  services,  without  a  prior  hospital 
stay. 

Since  that  time,  growing  evidence  of 
the  need  for  such  services  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention. 

Americans  desperately  in  need  of 
medical  attention  are  not  receiving  it. 
Others,  requiring  only  out-pauent  care, 
are  being  forced  into  hospitals  in  order 
to  qualify  for  health  benefits.  Still  others 
remain  in  hospitals  when  they  could  be 
released  following  treatment,  because 
there  are  no  health  facilities  available  to 
them  at  home. 

This  cycle  is  draining  our  health  cai-e 
resources. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  letter  which  I  recent- 
ly received  from  a  home  health  care 
agency  nurse.  The  letter  describes  a  tj-pi- 
cal  case,  in  her  care.  It  speaks  poignant- 
ly for  Federal  action  on  home  health 
care. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi  VisrriKG  Nurse  Association, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  June  6,  1972. 
The  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphstt. 
VS.  Senate, 
Old  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAB  Sn:  Because  of  your  interest  In  the 
adequacy  of  our  health  care  system  and  the 
best  utUlzatlon  of  the  health  care  dollar,  1 
would  like  to  teU  you  of  a  typical  case  we 
carry  and  the  financial  dilemma  it  poses  to 
agencies  such  as  ours. 

Mr.  Pred  B.  was  referred  to  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association  of  Portland.  Oregon,  on 
August  36.  1970.  from  the  County  Hospital. 
His  diagnosis  was  Basal  Cell  Cancer  of  the 
Pace;  Rodent  Ulcer.  He  lives  alone  in  a  small 
two-room,  wood-frame  home  without  hot 
water,  gas  or  electricity.  The  home  Is  healed 
and  food  is  cooked  with  a  wood  burning 
stove.  He  receives  a  small  social  sectirlty 
check  which  is  supplemented  by  welfare.  His 
only  companions  are  his  numerous  cats 

The  Visiting  Nurse  Association  has  visited 
Mr.  B.  on  a  dally  basis,  seven  days  a  week. 
since  his  admission  in  1970  He  has  copious 
drainage  from  his  cancer  and  requires  a 
dally  dressing  change  and  application  of 
5Pir.  a  cancer  drug.  He  Is  also  assisted  with 
personal  care  when  unable  to  bathe  and 
shave  himself. 

More  recently,  he  has  become  too  weak  to 
prepare  his  own  meals,  and  a  visiting  aide  Is 
now  sent  to  his  home  for  assistance  with 
laundry,  meal  preparation  and  grocery 
shopping  From  time  to  time,  our  nurses  have 
chopped  his  wood  because  he  was  getting  too 
weak  to  do  It.  until  our  social  worker  ar- 
ranged for  a  Boy  Scout  Troop  to  chop  his 
wood  on  a  regular  basis. 

Mr.  B  was  Medicare  A  eligible  for  the  first 
100  visits.  Since  these  were  exhausted,  this 
agency  has  collected  no  money  for  his  service. 
Medicaid  in  Oregon  does  not  Include  home 
health  benefits,  nor  does  welfare  purchase 
Medicare  B  for  Its  clients,  (which  would  have 
covered  SC",  of  the  cost).  To  date,  our  in- 
vestment In  Mr  B  amounts  to  approximately 
•10,000  vrithout  any  indication  that  he  will 
not  remain  on  the  case  load  for  many  more 
months,  since  this  is  a  very  slow-growing 
cancer.  There  Is  no  question  that  institution- 
alization has  been  prevented  for  this  man 
This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  United 
Fund  dollar:  however,  these  funds  become 
more  limited  each  year,  and  United  Funds 
are  looking  to  the  federal  government  to  pay 
for  health  care. 
Federal  funds  are  available  for  new  proj- 
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ects  tn  communities,  but  none  seem  to  be 
available  for  the  continuation  and  extension 
of  existing  services.  For  Instance,  we  were 
forced  to  cut  back  our  home  health  aide 
services  In  our  agency  because  of  Medicare 
restrictions,  yet  federal  funds  from  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  are  being  spent  to 
initiate  a  new  homemaker  program  for  the 
elderly. 

It  Is  possible  to  demonstrate  the  alterna- 
tive to  institutionalization  In  home  care: 
however.  If  no  provision  is  made  for  long- 
term  care  to  the  so-called  •'custodial"  pa- 
tient, community  agencies  such  as  ours  will 
be  forced  out  of  business.  We  are  seeing 
an  Influx  of  new  agencies  vying  for  the  case 
whose  care  is  subsidized,  but  few  are  equally 
ea^'er  for  the  Mr.  Fred  B  's 

i  solicit  your  assistance  in  providing  more 
home  health  care  dollars,  particularly  for 
the  broad  based  community  agencies  which 
are  carrying  the  bulk  of  the  indigent  and 
medically-indigent  case  load.  I  urge  you  to 
support  legislation  which  would  provide 
home  care  benefits  to  these  people. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Mrs.)    Hope  Ri-nnils.  R  N., 

Executive  Director. 


ECOLOGICAL  REPORT  FROM 
ARIZONA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
convalescing  in  one's  own  State  has 
many  blessings  other  than  just  plain 
being  home. 

When  I  got  to  feeling  up  to  it,  I  bor- 
rowed an  airplane,  and  a  friend  of  mine 
and  I  took  a  flight  for  a  couple  of  hours 
to  bring  myself  up  to  date  on  Just  what 
is  happening  to  Blaclc  Mesa  in  northern 
Arizona  that  the  ecologists  of  America, 
particularly  in  the  East,  are  so  hell-flre 
wrought  up  about.  Let  me  state  at  the 
outset  that  I  will  not  take  second  place 
to  anyone  as  far  as  my  interests  in  con- 
servation and  ecology  go.  In  fact,  I  have 
been  very  close  to  the  Peabody  Coal  con- 
tract allowing  the  strip  mining  of  Black 
Mesa  since  its  inception,  and  I  have 
stayed  on  top  of  it. 

Black  Mesa  is  not  a  small  area.  It  is 
roughly  250  miles  on  a  circumference 
rising  some  2,000  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding plain  to  a  mean  elevation  above 
sea  level  of  over  7,000  feet.  The  southern 
fingers  that  stretch  out  from  this  giant 
mesa  form  the  major  mesas  on  which  the 
18  villages  of  the  Hopi  Tribe  are  located. 

When  it  was  first  seen  by  non-Indians 
it  was  referred  to  as  Mesa  de  los  Vaca. 
which  in  Spanish  means  Cows  Mesa.  By 
the  way.  "mesa"  in  Spanish  is  "table" 
and  any  flat-topped  mountain  or  table- 
shaped  plateau  in  the  Southwest  Is  called 
a  mesa. 

Contained  on  Black  Mesa  is  about  one- 
half  of  all  the  coal  left  in  the  United 
States,  and  while  it  is  of  very  poor  qual- 
ity, which  we  call  .shale,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, there,  and  it  has  been  used  for  as 
many  years  as  I  can  remember.  When  I 
used  to  own  a  trading  post  some  70  miles 
to  the  west  at  the  foot  of  Navajo  Moun- 
tain, a  couple  01"  truckloads  of  shale  a 
year  would  suffice  to  provide  our  post 
and  house  with  heat.  But  to  get  on  with 
my  report  of  what  is  h.ippening. 

Instead  of  finding  the  ugly,  glaring 
atrocities  of  strip  mining  such  as  have 
been  described  in  our  eastern  press  and 
magazines  and  also  by  some  of  our  west- 
ern overzealou5  ecological  and  conserva- 
tion groups,  I  actually  had  to  search  a 


little  bit  from  my  airplane  to  find  where 
the  actual  digging  is  taking  place.  Mind 
you,  they  have  Just  tjegun  this  operation 
which  ends  in  the  shale  being  sludged 
and  pumped  over  200  miles  to  a  generat- 
ing plant  located  on  the  Colorado  River 
In  southwest  Nevada, 

There  are  two  rather  deep  fissures  in 
which  they  are  operating  large  earth- 
moving  equipment.  There  Is  a  general 
central  plant  that  provides  the  pumping 
of  water,  the  sludging  and  the  start  of 
the  movement  of  this  sludge.  No  smoke 
came  from  those  stacks  and  only  a  little 
dust  was  being  raised  by  the  earth  mov- 
ing equipment. 

Frankly,  and  I  say  this  for  the  benefit 
of  my  friends  Interested  not  only  In 
ecology,  but  in  the  future  of  the  handful 
of  Indians  who  have  been  able  to  eke  out 
an  existence  on  this  area,  if  this  strip 
mining  proceeds  and  the  moved  rock 
and  coal  are  replaced  by  good  earth,  it 
will  provide  for  the  first  time  in  history 
soil  on  which  the  Indians  can  plant  grow- 
ing grass  and  shrubbery  which  can  sus- 
tain grazing  herds  If  the  Indians  so  de- 
sire this  pursuit. 

In  my  own  opinion,  and  I  speak  this 
as  one  who  has  more  than  Just  a  deep 
love  for  the  mesa,  the  stripping  of  this 
coal  and  the  replacement  of  It  by  earth 
will  do  more  to  make  this  remote,  iso- 
lated area  habitable  than  anything  that 
has  ever  been  done  to  it  before.  Within 
25  years  Indians  will  be  moving  into  this 
giant,  forlorn  area  in  large  numbers 
where  before  so  few  have  lived  that  it 
is  impossible  to  know  whether  the  num- 
ber has  been  50,  or  100.  but  certainly  not 
more  than  200. 

I  intend  to  keep  up  my  interest  in  this 
contract,  and  I  intend  to  make  occasional 
reports  to  Congress  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  about  it.  If  Senators  and 
others  interested  in  abuse  to  ecology  are 
interested,  on  the  way  back  from  Black 
Mesa  I  flew  low,  passing  the  ancient  vil- 
lage of  Walpi  and,  believe  it  or  not,  here 
is  where  the  pure  ecologist  would  lose  his 
mind  for,  lo  and  behold,  power  poles  now 
stretch  out  along  the  mesa  to  provide  a 
better  way  of  life  for  these  Indians  who 
for  nearly  2.500  years  have  lived  in  their 
mud  huts  with  the  light  of  the  burning 
pinon  pine.  But  such  Is  progress. 


DR.   J.   C.   TUMBLIN'S  ELECTION 
AS  AOA  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  75  years 
ago  the  American  Optometric  Associa- 
tion was  founded,  and  since  that  time, 
this  health  profe.ssional  organization — 
representing  the  majority  of  America's 
18,000  optometrists — has  been  led  by 
many  outstanding  optometric  oflBcials. 
On  June  22,  the  AOA  again  showed  great 
foresight  by  Installing  Dr.  James  C. 
Trumblin  as  its  president  for  the  coming 
year,  1972-73.  Dr.  Tumblin,  affectionately 
known  as  the  southern  gentleman,  hails 
from  Tennessee,  the  Volunteer  State, 
which  it  Is  my  privilege  to  represent  as  a 
Senator  in  this  body. 

Dr.  TumbUn  has  been  a  practicing 
optometrist  in  suburban  Knoxvllle, 
Tenn.,  for  over  20  years.  He  took  time 
out  from  this  activity  in  his  early  years 
to  serve  in   the  Medical  Service  Corps 


of  the  U.S.  Army.  Dr.  Tumbltn's  ascen- 
sion to  the  highest  office  of  his  na- 
tional association  is  the  logical  conclu- 
sion to  his  leadership  experience  at  the 
local  and  State  level. 

The  newly  installed  president  of  the 
third  largest  health  profession— which 
provides  over  70  percent  of  this  Nations 
vision  care  In  some  6,300  municipalities 
around  the  countrj- — has  been  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Teimes&ee  State  Optometric 
Association  and  is  a  fellow  of  the  pres- 
tigious Termessee  Academy  of  Optom- 
etry'. His  other  professional  organiza- 
tional experience  includes  membership 
in  the  Optometric  Extension  Program 
Foundation,  the  American  Optometric 
Foundation,  the  Armed  Forces  Opto- 
metric Society,  and  the  Better  Viiion 
Institute. 

In  service  to  the  American  Optometric 
Association.  Dr.  Timiblln  has  been  chair- 
man of  Its  library  committee  and 
committee  on  membership  develop- 
ment. One  of  the  results  of  his  partici- 
pation in  this  latter  panel  was  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  "Manual  on  Membership 
Development."  a  collection  of  the  meth- 
ods used  successfully  in  various  States 
in  gaining  membership. 

Dr.  Tumblln's  involvement  in  the 
community  extends  beyond  areas  re- 
lated to  his  profession;  he  is  also  quite 
active  m  civic  and  religious  activities. 

Pnor  to  his  being  selected  as  the  pres- 
ident of  AOA.  Dr.  TumbUn  had  been 
a  trustee  of  this  national  association  and 
on  its  council  on  optometric  education. 
He  has  since  progressed  through  the 
ranks  of  secretarj-- treasurer,  vice  presi- 
dent, and  president-elect. 

From  the  time  he  received  his  doctor 
of  optometry  from  the  Northern  Illinois 
College  of  Optometry  in  1948  until  the 
present.  Dr.  Tumblin  has  repeatedly 
exhibited  those  qualities  necessarj-  for 
effective  leadership.  His  present  post  is  a 
fitting  reward  for  a  health  professional 
who  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
dedicated  to  insuring  that  all  Americans 
are  the  recipients  of  quality  health  care. 

Therefore.  I  want  to  wish  Dr.  Tumblin 
the  best  of  luck  diuing  his  year  as  the 
president  of  the  American  Optometric 
As-sociation. 


POW  LETTER  TO  CONGRESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
wife  of  an  American  prisoner  of  war 
captured  tn  South  Vietnam,  Mrs.  Harold 
Kushner,  of  Danville,  Va..  has  recei^■ed 
a  letter  from  her  husband  and  15  other 
American  prisoners  now  held  by  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front. 

Her  husband.  Captain  Kushner.  has 
been  held  captive  for  4' 2  years,  which 
ma.kes  his  appeal  not  only  understand- 
able, but  particularly  urgent.  Because  the 
letter  Is  addressed  to  the  Members  of 
Congress,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  letter  as  received  by  Mrs. 
Kushner  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

To:  The  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Prom:     American    servicemen    captured    in 
South  Vietnam. 

We  represent  decades  of  captivity.  When 
President  Nixon  assumed  his  oiBce.  we  nur- 
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tared  great  hopes  that  he  would  honor  his 
campaign  pledge  and  his  commitment  to  the 
American  people  and  terminate  this  tragic 
war.  It  Is  essential  to  realize  that  our  state- 
ment stems  from  a  profound  love  of  country 
and  interest  In  its  futtire.  It  Is  otir  conten- 
tion that  the  Vietnam  War  is  a  mistake.  That 
rational  beings  rectify  mistakes  when  rec- 
ognized. This  Is  our  fundamental  motivation. 
For  almost  4  years,  we  have  listened  to  the 
political  Jargon' of  the  age — Vletnamlzatlon, 
winding  down,  withdrawal.  Our  hopes  have 
been  vanquished  by  disappointment.  Then 
dismay,  and  now  al*nn. 

We  have  watched  with  great  concern  while 
the  heavy  costs  of  the  war  continue  to  rise. 
whlie  the"  majority  of  our  people  conslstenUy 
oppoee  it.  whUe  "the  American  Image  con- 
tinues to  be  sullied.  We  have  watched  with 
sadness  and  trepidation  whUe  the  spiritual 
and  moral  fiber  of  our  society  degenerates. 

Finally,  for  years  we  have  looked  askance 
at  our  captors  when  they  told  us  that  Vlet- 
namization  was  a  faUure  and  that  President 
Nixon  has  no  intention  of  ever  withdrawing 
from  Vietnam.  Now.  as  the  war  Is  being  re- 
escaiated  In  the  north  and  American  troops 
remain  In  the  south,  we  are  impressed  with 
their  veracity  and  their  understanding  uf  :he 
character  of  this  war. 

Now  it  Is  clear  that  Mr.  Nixon,  without 
the  sanction  of  his  electorate.  Is  willing  to 
uke  the  most  provocative  steps  to  salvage 
the  Vietnamlzation  program.  Is  he  wlUing  to 
destroy  the  American  POW's  detained  In  both 
Nonh  a.nd  South  Vietimm?  Is  he  willing  to 
directly  challenge  public  opinion?  Is  he  -.vUl- 
ing  to  go  to  the  brink  of  a  larger  war  and 
perhaps  beyond  for  an  issue  that  is  not  vital 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  has  been  resoundingly  repudiated  by 
the  majority  of  our  people?  We  are  convinced 
that  there  Is  nothing  at  stake  In  Vietnam 
which  could  possibly  Justify  the  recent  Ir- 
responsible and  provocative  measures  taken 
by  Mr.  Nixon. 

We  know  the  Vietnamese  people.  They  are 
stoic  and  resolute.  They  say  that  they  would 
rather  sacrifice  all.  than  give  up  their  struggle 
and  thev  mean  it.  The  last  25  years  provide 
eloquent  testimony  for  this  proposition.  The 
Intense  bombings,  mining  of  ports,  and 
blockade  wUl  certainly  Increase  their  death 
and  suffering — but  equally  Important,  it  will 
harden  their  resolve.  They  will  never  give  up 
their  cause. 

They  want  the  right  to  decide  their  cv.-r. 
destiny  without  outside  Interference.  The 
destruction  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  was  pre- 
dictt-d  years  ago  by  their  President  Ho  Ch; 
Mlnli  in  words  which  now  serve  as  a  rallying 
cry  for  their  whole  nation.  It  will  certainly 
not  Influence  the  course  of  the  war.  but  on 
the  contrary,  prolong  It  and  perpetuate  the 
presence  of  American  troops  and  POWs  In 
this  land. 

As  American  servicemen,  we  are  ready  to 
die  to  safeguard  our  country  and  our  fam- 
ilies. But  we  are  not  ready  to  die  in  order 
to  safeguard  an  Illusion.  We  are  not  ready 
to  die  for  Vletnamlzation  or  Nguyen  Van 
Thieu  or  any  other  objective  that  is  not  sup- 
ported by  our  people.  We  agree  with  several 
Senators  and  Congressmen  when  they  say 
that  the  only  practical  solution  to  the  Viet- 
nam problern  lies  in  the  Paris  negotiations. 
We  appeal  to  you,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  obey  the  dictates  of  con- 
science and  reasoia  and  to  discharge  your 
political  and  historical  responslbUlty.  Re- 
move this  millstone  from  our  country's  neck. 
Dispel  this  senseless  threat  which  hangs  over 
us  and  our  children.  We  urge  you.  In  ail  good 
faith,  to  exercise  your  constitutional  power 
to  force  the  administration  to  return  to 
Paris  to  negotiate  the  complete  withdrawal 
of  .American  troops  and  the  return  of  the 
American  POWs  and  leave  Vietnam  to  the 
Vietnamese. 

The  time  Is  critical.  Please  1  Take  effective 
legislative  action.  We  must  choose  between 


an  Immoral  tragic  war  with  catastrophic  con- 
sequences, and  the  honorable  future  of  the 
U.S.  The  wisdom  derived  from  our  history 
and  experience  leaves  little  doubt  as  to  the 
proper  choice. 

With  great  respect  and  tirgency. 

IJST    or    SICNATUXIS 

Harold  P.  Kuahner.  Md.,  Captain.  MC,  U.S 
captured  Dec.  2,  1»«7. 

Prank  O.  Anton,  WO-1,  U.S.  Army,  cap- 
tured Jan.  6.  1968. 

John  Robert  CavalarU,  Sgt.,  U.S.  Army,  cap- 
tured June  4,  1971. 

John  A.  Young,  SP'4,  VS.  Army  (SP) .  cap- 
tured Jan.  30,  1988 

King  D.  Raytord,  Pfc,  U.S.  Army,  capttired 
Julv  1.  1967. 

Frederick  L.  Elbert  Jr.,  L/Cpl.,  U.S.  NC, 
captured  Aug.  16,  1968. 

Richard  C.  Anshus,  1st  Lt.,  RA,  INF,  cap- 
ttired Mar.  8,  1971. 

David  W.  Sooter.  WO-1.  U.S.  Army,  cap- 
tured Feb.  17.  1967 

Alfonso  Ray  Rlate.  Cpl..  U.S.  MC,  captured 
April  25,  1967. 

Robert  P.  Chenoweth.  SP/4,  captured  Feb. 

8,  1963. 

James  A.  Daly,  Pfc,  U.S.  Army,  capttired 
Jan.  9,  1968. 

Don  A.  Macphall,  Pfc,  U.S.  Army,  captttred 
Feb.  4,  1969. 

John  G.  Sparks.  Pfc.  U.S.  Army,  captured 
April  25.  1968. 

Jose  Jesus  Anzaldua,  Jr.,  Sgt.,  captured 
Jan.  17,  1970. 

Abel  L.  Kavanaugh,  Pfc,  captured  AprU  25, 
1968. 


ESSAY    CONTEST— WHAT    THE     18- 
YE.\R-OLD  VOTE  MEANS  TO  ME 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Hon- 
olulu Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  re- 
cently concluded  an  essay  contest  among 
those  of  the  graduating  senior  classes  cf 
our  high  schools  on  the  general  theme 
"What  The  Eighteen  Year  Old  Vote 
Means  To  Me." 

I  was  impressed  by  the  general  ap- 
proach and  the  very  real  sense  of  respon- 
.sibility  expressed  by  the  entries. 

I  feel  that  others  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  read  the  essays  of  two  of  our 
winners.  Miss  Leila  Tanaka.  of  Waipahu 
High  School,  and  Albert  Perez,  of  Wai- 
anae  High  School. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  text  of  the  two  essays  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

What  the  18-Year-Old  Vote  Means  to  Me 
(By  Leila  Tanaka) 

"Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you.  ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  coun- 
trv  ■■ — John  P  Kennedv. 

I  heard  these  words  once  said  by  a  very 
wise  man  These  words  are  Imbedded  In  my 
thoughts  and  beliefs  constantly.  Everything 
I  say  or  do  Is  affected  by  this  statement. 

These  davs  oeople  demand  most  anythlne 
with  the  belief  that  the  government  owes 
them  a  living,  not  realizing  that  they,  them- 
selves, have  or  at  least  played  a  part  In  the 
making  of  the  government.  We  cannot  place 
the  guilt  of  a  troubled  nation  on  the  coun- 
try's system  only  but  we  should  rather  look 
at  the  citizens  re^lding  there  The  people  of 
the  country  have  placed  that  same  govern- 
ment with  which  they  are  disgusted  with. 
In  power. 

Citizens  vote  for  their  representatives. 
They  are  not  forced  Into  making  a  decision 
that  is  not  one  of  their  own.  And  people 
should  never  neglect  or  abtise  their  voting 
privileges. 


Voting  exercises  one  of  the  rights  we  are 
given  as  cltiaens  of  the  United  8t»t«s.  The 
constitution  assures  us  of  freedom  of  choice 
and  by  voting,  we  can  actively  take  part  la 
our  democracy. 

Less  than  half  the  eligible  18-year-olds 
here  In  Hawaii  have  registered  to  vote.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  the  least  a  new  citizen 
as  I  can  do  is  to  register  to  vote  Registering 
Is  not  as  if  one  Is  committing  himself  to 
something  foreign  and  entirely  unfamiliar 
to  him.  In  effect,  It  Is  as  if  a  potential  voter 
were  saying.  "Perhaps  ."  .\fter  registra- 
tion one  can  get  acquainted  with  the  Issues 
at  hand  and  begin  a  careful  study  of  the 
candidates  Involved  in  order  to  make  the 
best  decision  conceivable. 

Many  believe  that  the  number  of  young 
voters  will  Increase  since  the  age  cf  majority 
ha*  passed.  Eighteen-year-olds  wanted  not 
only  the  privilege  of  voting  but  the  advan- 
tages and  dlaadvantBLges  of  being  adults. 

This  recently  acquired  privilege  of  voting 
la  more  than  Just  the  huge  responsibility  it 
appears  to  be.  To  me.  my  vote  Is  my  voice  in 
government:  my  say  In  how  I  want  to  be  rep- 
resented. Some  may  claim  that  my  voice  is 
such  a  tir.y  voice  that  I  will  be  completely 
overlooked  and  actually  would  have  no  bear- 
ing on  who  will  get  elected. 

But  If  a  group  of  voters  supporting  tl-.e 
same  candidate  were  to  band  together  their 
votes,  then  their  tiny  voices  would  become  a 
lotid  and  obvious  voice  speaking  for  the  peo- 
ple Involved  In  this  group 

I  detest  those  who  feel  that  their  vote  Is 
not  reallv  necessary,  that  no  one  actually 
cares,  and  that  existing  conditions  cannot  be 
altered  to  suit  the  people.  Opponents  with 
apathetic  feelings  and  "I  don't  really  matter 
to  the  government"  attitudes  contr.bute  tre- 
mendously to  the  unrest  of  the  nation. 

What  l"  feel  is  worse  than  the  apathetic 
citizen  Is  the  citizen  who  refuses  t-o  accept 
duties  such  as  voting  and  denounces  the  gov- 
ernment. Here  there  is  the  chance  to  remodel 
a  portion  of  the  system  and  the  objector  de- 
clines to  cast  a  ballot.  Who  knows?  His  vote 
may  be  the  deciding  vote. 

Voting,  to  me,  is  a  privilege  that  allows 
rae  a  say  tn  my  government  enabling  me  to 
experience  my  right  to  freedom  of  choice.  It 
Is  with  this  power  I  feel  It  is  my  duty  as  an 
American  citizen  to  exercise  my  vote  with 
utmost  caution.  I  sincerely  hope  that  I  will 
never  become  one  of  the  many  discontented 
citizens  basking  In  the  cold  of  apathy  and 
selfishness  refusing  to  accept  the  full  respon- 
slbUitles  of  an  American  citizen.  Voting  Is  an 
often  neglected  privilege  I  will  never  abuse. 

What  the  18-Year-Ou>  Vote  Means  to  Me 
( By  Albert  Perez  1 

Having  the  right  to  vote  means  that  now 
candidates  for  office  will  be  coming  to  me 
and  others  mv  age  to  seek  our  votes  This 
mav  not  be  to  their  liking,  f^r  they  now 
must  Include  In  their  campaign  Issues  that 
pertain  to  both  the  ycung  and  old  voters. 
Issues  such  as  the  crack  down  0::  organized 
crime,  prostitution  and  the  drug  problem 
In  the  State  of  Hawaii  might  not  Literest 
the  young  voters,  but  issues  dealing  with  the 
environment  and  ecclogy  would  So,  I  feel 
that  candidates  for  office  will  have  a  slight 
pioblem  in  appealing  to  both  the  old  and  the 
young.  How  effective  they  are  m  their  cam- 
paign wlJ  be  determined  by  the  voter,  both 
old  and  vtung 

Now  that  I  have  the  right  to  vote.  I  try  to 
read  the  newspaper  and  watch  the  news 
on  television  whenever  possible,  to  be  aware 
of  what's  happening  m  the  State,  the  nation. 
and  the  world.  Being  a  little  skeptical.  I  do 
not  believe  everything  that  the  media  tells 
me,  but  it  does  give  me  a  e<x>d  idea  of  what's 
goliig  on.  'When  It  is  time  for  me  to  vote.  I 
might  have  to  base  my  vote  on  what  I  have 
learned  about  the  candidate  through  the 
media.  If  I  do  not  have  enough  Information 
on  his  campaign.  This  may  not  be  the  rl^ht 
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thing  to  do.  bu:  not  every  candidate  has  the 
time,  money,  and  manpower  to  go  to  every 
voter  to  exr'.ain  hl»  campaign.  So  the  media 
would  be  to  me  a  simple  wmy  to  obtain  In- 
formation about  a  candidate 

Recently,  a  series  ol  articles  in  the  news- 
paper stated  that  the  eighteen  year  olds, 
ftmong  other  things  are  uninformed.  I  do 
not  know  what  facts  the  articles  were  based 
on,  or  the  source  of  Information  In  my 
classes  we  talk  about  politics,  local  and  world 
happenings,  and  many  of  the  students  know 
what  s  going  on.  Organizations  such  as  Save 
Our  Surf  and  Life  Of  The  L&nd  have  many 
young  people  as  members,  and  not  onlv  are 
they  Informed  of  what's  happening,  bur  they 
also  try  to  do  something  about  It  Thev  also 
inform  people  young  and  old.  of  the  things 
that  are  going  on  In  my  opinion  the  voung 
people  of  today  are  not  only  informed  but 
more  concerned  than  the  younger  people  of 
before 

Along  with  the  right  to  vote  comes  the 
right  to  be  drafted  Into  the  Army,  and  the 
right  to  serve  en  a  Jury.  As  I  write  this  essay. 
I  have  not  been  as  yet  selected  into  the  Army 
via  the  draft,  nor  have  I  been  called  to 
serve  on  a  ;ury.  I  will  wait  to  see  what  the 
future  has  in  store  for  me  I  am  more  con- 
cerned with  the  right  to  vote  than  with  be- 
ing drafted,  and  serving  on  a  Jury,  although 
I  will  serve  my  country  If  drafted,  and  serve 
on  a  jury  if  I  am  called  to  do  so. 

In  closing  this  eesay.  I  believe  that  no  one 
political  candidate  can  win  on  the  eighteen 
year  old  vote  alone,  but  because  It  Is  here, 
they  can  lose  becauae  of  It. 


REDUCING  CRIME  AND  ASSUMING 
JUSTICE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  16.  1972.  I  introduced  S.  3612.  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice  bill,  for  the 
reform  and  reorganization  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  justice. 

Since  that  time,  a  thoughtful  stud,v  en- 
titled "Reducing  Crime  and  Assuring  Jus- 
tice" has  been  concluded,  and  the  re- 
port released  today  by  the  Research  and 
Policy  Committee  of  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development. 

The  comjnittee's  mandate  was  to  de- 
velop thoroughgoing  recormnendations 
for  the  comprehensive  reform  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  in  the  United 
States.  The  group  preparing  the  report 
include  the  distinguished  former  Chief 
Justice.  Earl  Warren.  James  V.  Bennett, 
Ramsey  Clark.  Da\1d  Fogel,  Ernest  C 
Frlesen,  Bernard  L.  Garmire,  Milton  G 
Rector.  Chau-les  H.  Rogovin.  Dr.  Jesse 
Rubin.  James  Q.  Wilson,  and  others  of 
long  experience  and  deep  insight. 

The  introductory  sections  of  the  report 
state: 

Prompt,  equitable,  and  effective  admin- 
istration of  Justice  Is  the  first  responsibility 
of  a  civilized  socletv 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  Ineffec- 
tiveness of  the  present  structure  Is  rooted  In 
the  organizational  and  administrative  chaos 
that  characterizes  the  nation's  uncoordinated 
system  of  criminal  jtistice  and  In  the  man- 
agement weaknesses  prevailing  In  agencies  a: 
all  levels  The  Committee  therefore  proposes 
a  complete  administrative  overhaul  of  the 
criminal  Jiistlce  system  and  a  redlstributior. 
of  responsibilities,  functions,  and  flnancia! 
support  among  the  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  federal  role  would  be  concentrated  In  a 
new.  Independent  Federal  Authority  to  En- 
sure Justice,  which  would  coordinate  the 
fight  against  crime  on  the  national  level  and 
would  provide  strong  financial  Incentives  for 
the  reorganization  of  state  and  local  syst-^ms. 


The  American  people's  faith  in  their 
justice  system  is  waning. 

Too  many  of  our  laws  are  obsolete,  the 
report  finds,  as  well  as  our  procedures. 
Our  courts  are  congested. 

Sentencing  is  inequitable  in  our  Na- 
tion. Two  persons  convicted  of  the  same 
crime  may  be  sentenced  differently,  not 
only  in  different  Jurisdictions  or  States, 
but  with  wide  latitude  in  a  single  juris- 
diction or  State. 

The  report  asserts  that — 

Two  felons  convicted  of  Identical  offenses 
and  with  comparable  case  histories  may  re- 
ceive prison  terms  differing  :n  length  by 
three  or  four  to  one. 

Prisons  are  a  national  disgrace,  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  crime 

Minor  children  are  detained  with  adult 
criminals.  F^rosecutors  misuse — in  some 
cases  abuse — plea  bargaining. 

There  are  gross  inequities  in  the  bail 
and  parole  systems. 

Probation  officers  in  our  country,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  sometimes  have 
caseloads  of  one  himdred  probationers 
or  more.  Only  1  percent  of  all  probation 
officers  have  caseloads  of  fewer  than  40 
probationers. 

In  regard  to  police  management,  the 
report  states; 

Police  management  Is  undergoing  closer 
scrutiny,  partly  because  of  the  low  ratio  of 
serious  crimes  solved,  or  "cleared  by  arrest." 
In  cities  over  250,000  In  1970  only  30  per  cent 
of  all  robberies,  22  per  cent  of  aU  btirglarles. 
13  per  cent  of  all  larcenies  over  $50,  and  17 
percent  of  all  auto  thefts  known  to  the  police 
were  cleared"  by  an  arrest.  The  precise  ac- 
ctiracy  of  these  data  may  be  questioned; 
the  fact  that  most  such  crimes  are  never 
solved  Is  not  In  doubt.  The  nationwide 
•  clearance  rate"  for  all  seven  Index  offenses 
fell  from  31  per  cent  In  1960  to  20  per  cent 
In  1970.  Nearly  half  of  thoee  arrested  were 
Juveniles — relatively  easy  to  apprehend.  Of 
the  54  per  cent  who  were  adults,  barely  half 
were  found  guilty  as  charged.  Attention  must 
be  directed,  therefore,  toward  the  compe- 
tence of  police  management. 

"Reducing  Crime  and  Assuring  Jus- 
tice" proposes  far-reaching,  if  not  icono- 
clastic, solutions  to  the  shortcomings  of 
our  criminal  justice  system.  The  report 
is  comprehensive.  I  will  comment  on 
other  sections  later,  but  today  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  chapters  to 
the  report,  dealing  with  correctional  re- 
form and  with  Federal  authority  to  in- 
sure justice,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RKTOaMING    CORKICnONS 

Callous  neglect  has  produced  a  debacle  of 
major  proportions  In  the  nations  misguided 
and  under-funded  correctional  efforts.  There 
are  1.800.000  convicts  under  current  correc- 
tional controls,  ranging  In  degree  from  oc- 
casional supervisory  interviews  to  penal 
measures  of  great  severity.  The  curative 
quality  of  these  efforts  Is  so  ineffective  that 
society  continues  to  suffer  from  subsequent 
violations  by  these  same  Individuals.  Most 
juvenile  offenders  are  placed  on  probation. 
with  little  supervision  or  aid  In  solving  their 
problems.  For  the  most  part,  prisons  are 
full  of  older,  hardened  products  of  failure  to 
change  patterns  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  The 
Impersonal,  mass  approach  to  corrections 
dominates — although  the  one  best  hope  rests 
on  personal.  Individual  attention  to  each  of- 
fender. 

Public    opinion    has    arrived    at    no   con- 


sensus concerning  the  basic  purposes  of  cor- 
rections One  view  holds  that  fear  of  punish- 
ment will  deter  uiilawful  conduct.  Another 
sees  rehabilitation  as  the  main  objective, 
convinced  that  attitudes  may  be  changed 
through  stimulation  of  new  motivations  and 
provision  of  employable  skills.  But  the  prev- 
alence of  crime  proves  that  deterrence  is 
not  wholly  effective — whether  because  pun- 
ishment Is  not  severe  enough  or  not  certain 
enough  or  because  the  concept  Is  faulty. 
And  high  rates  of  recidivism  (relapse  into 
criminal  activity)  show  that  traditional  re- 
habilitative efforts  have  failed;  prisons  and 
reformatories  appear  to  reinforce  criminal 
Inclinations. 

The  issue  cannot  be  put  aside;  the  num- 
ber of  habitual  criminals  is  growing  too  rap- 
Idly  to  permit  further  evasion.  If  attitudes, 
addictions,  and  patterns  of  conduct  found 
among  first  or  minor  offenders  go  uncor- 
rected, then  life-long  criminal  careers  en- 
tailing enormous  social  and  economic  dam- 
age will  follow.  Criminal  behavior,  like  all 
human  behavior,  la  characteristically  repeti- 
tive. 

The  entire  correctional  system  is  failing 
and  in  need  of  drastic  reconstruction.  Inten- 
sive research  may  yield  clearer  directions 
over  the  long  run,  but  pending  i,uch  results 
pragmatism  would  dictate  this  guiding  prin- 
ciple: rehabilitative  effort  should  be  maxi- 
mized in  every  aspect  of  the  correctional  ap- 
paratus, while  the  loss  of  personal  freedom 
should  be  used  as  a  deterrent  only  under 
constructive  conditions  en^haslzing  ordi- 
nary human  decency  and  avoiding  punitive 
degradation. 

The  size  and  scope  of  the  problem  have 
been  concealed  by  Ita  dispersion  among  na- 
tional, state,  and  local  authorities  and  by 
lack  of  comprehensive  statistics.  Recent  stud- 
ies show,  however,  that  nearly  2  per  cent 
of  all  males  over  the  age  of  12  are  currently 
under  correctional  restraint.  About  900.000 
persons  are  under  probationary  supervision; 
300,000  are  in  prisons  plus  54,000  In  Juvenile 
detention  Tacillties;  and  300,000  are  on  parole 
after  release  from  confinement.  Still  another 
75,000  are  In  Jails  awaiting  trial,  not  techni- 
cally under  correctional  control  because 
thsoretlcally  innocent  until  proven  guilty — 
a  distinction  often  blurred  in  practice. 

Unacceptable  conditions  mark  every  aspect 
of  the  correctional  effort;  in  pretrial  deten- 
tion, in  sentencing  procedures,  in  probation- 
ary supervidlon,  In  Jails  and  prisons,  and  in 
parole.  Governmental  apathy  is  appalling; 
correctional  expenditures  are  less  than  one- 
third  those  for  "police  protection" — while 
the  police  are  called  on  to  arrest  over  and 
over  persons  whose  patterns  of  conduct  have 
been  worsened,  not  bettered,  by  "correc- 
tiona." 

Pretrial  detention  of  those  unable  to  ob- 
tain ball,  and  not  released  on  their  own  re- 
cognizance or  to  specific  custody.  Is  largely 
the  responsibility  of  4,000  local  jails.  These 
also  house  persons  convicted  of  minor  of- 
fenses, with  short  sentences.  Prisoners  are 
held  for  montiis  or  years  awaiting  trial;  con- 
victions often  lead  to  prison  sentences 
shorter  than  the  time  already  spent  In  jail. 
Meanwhile,  the  innocent  and"  first  offenders 
are  thrown  together  with  habitual  criminals 
and  frequently  subjected  to  sexual  assault. 
Speedy  trials  and  a  lesser  role  Tor  grand 
juries  would  sharply  reduce  Ja:l  populations. 
So  would  greater  restraint  by  Judges  In  re- 
quiring ball,  and  the  abolition  of  ball  bond 
profiteering. 

Many  of  these  Jails  are  old,  below  accept- 
able physical  standards.  Worse,  they  lack 
recreational,  educational,  or  medical  facili- 
ties. Many  are  too  small  to  be  eflBcierit: 
others,  althousrh  large,  are  extremely  over- 
crowded. Jailers  and  guards  are  rarely  quali- 
fied The  corrective  or  curative  element  in 
these  jails  is  nonexistent,  but  their  ability 
to  foster  antisocial  attitudes  and  to  function 
a&  schools  for  crime  is  well  documented. 
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Constitutionally,  persons  charged  with 
crime  are  presumed  Innocent  until  tried  and 
found  guUty,  and  should  be  treated  accord- 
maly  Where  court  appearances  may  reason- 
-hjv  be  expected,  the  accused  should  be  re- 
leased, pending  trial.  Bail  bond  rackets 
sHould  be  suppressed. 

Local  JaUs  should  be  required  to  meet 
standards  consistent  with  the  presumption 
of  innocence.  Juveniles  should  not  be  housed 
with  convicted  criminals  nor  with  adults 
awaiting  trial.  The  states  should  relieve  local 
units  of  all  responsibility  for  imprisonment 
of  those  convicted,  and  this  would  be  pre- 
ferred for  pretrial  detentions  as  well.  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  and  Rhode  Island  have 
assumed  full  state  responslbUlty  for  deten- 
tion. They  have  no  local  Jails,  an  example 
deserving  emulation. 

Sentences  imposed  on  conviction  are  high- 
ly variable,  ranging  for  the  same  crime  be- 
tween extremes  m  leniency  and  severity  not 
only  from  state  to  state  but  from  Judge  to 
Judge  within  the  same  court  system.  Two 
felons  convicted  of  identical  offenses  and 
With  comparable  case  histories  may  receive 
prison  terms  differing  in  length  by  three  or 
four  to  one.  and  most  court  systems  lack 
means  to  nunimize  such  discrepancies.  Judges 
have  little  guidance  by  statute  or  education 
on  sentencing  philosophy  or  alternatives; 
many  even  lack  personal  knowledge  of  prison 
conditions.  Judicial  coiiferences,  seminars, 
and  summer  sessions  on  such  subjects  hold 
promise  and  should  be  mere  widely  used. 
Pre-sentence  investigation — proven  to  be  a 
very  valuable  tool — is  commonly  sketchy  or 
nonexistent.  Many  prisoners  begin  their 
terms  embittered  by  the  sincere  belief  that 
they  have  been  sentenced  capriciously  and 
hence  unjustly. 

Greater  consistency  should  be  applied  in 
sentencing  persons  convicted  of  the  same 
crimes,  within  each  consolidated  state  judi- 
ciary (and  within  the  lederai  Judiciary  as 
well  I.  through  insistent  pressure  from  the 
chief  Justice,  the  Judicial  council,  or  both. 
Trial  Juries  should  not  determine  sentences. 

Judges  should  have  every  means  to  obtain 
all  pre-sentence  information  needed  in  each 
case.  Under  federal  practice  the  choice  of 
prison  is  made  by  the  corrections  authority 
following  careful  individual  study — after  sen- 
tence has  been  set— and  not  by  the  trial 
Judge  The  states  might  well  follow  this 
lead.  Moreover,  much  closer  attention  should 
be  given  to  restitution,  or  money  damages 
to  the  victims  of  crime,  in  lieu  of  prison  sen- 
tences. 

Probation  under  suspended  sentence  Is  a 
far  more  frequent  penalty  than  a  prison  or  re- 
formatory term,  particularly  for  juveniles  and 
flrst  offenders.  Probationers  outnumber  pris- 
on Inmates  by  three  to  one.  The  ntimber  Is 
rising  as  crime  rates  rise,  whereas  prison 
populations  are  actually  declining.  These  di- 
verse trends  stem  from  two  causes:  the  In- 
creasing disrepute  of  American  prisons,  and 
the  relatively  low  public  expenditure  required 
for  each  probationer  (only  $250  in  1965). 
Judges  aware  of  actual  prison  conditions 
prefer  to  avoid  commitments,  and  the  pub- 
lic la  repelled  by  frequent  scandals  and  riots. 
Moreover,  probation  has  more  to  be  said 
for  it  than  low  cost;  most  criminologists 
agree  that  when  properly  administered  it 
holds  greater  prospect  of  rehabilitation  than 
imprisonment  does  under  prevailing  condi- 
tions.'' 

Probation  is  less  successful  than  could  be 
eiqsected  If  it  were  better  managed.  Super- 
vision Is  usually  prescribed.  Implying  fre- 
quent contacts  with  qtiallfled  probation  of- 
ficers. But  pirobatlon  staffs  are  undermanned, 
undertralned.  and  underpaid.  The  standard 
maximvmi  of  35  probationers  for  each  pro- 
bation officer  seems  moderate;  It  may  be  too 


high.'  Yet,  in  1965,  77  per  cent  of  all  offi- 
cers dealing  with  juveniles  had  cEiseloads 
over  60;  only  4  per  cent  had  40  or  less.  Their 
role  Is  critical:  U  properly  executed  fewer 
than  the  present  quarter  of  all  paroles  might 
lead  to  revocation  for  violations.  Increasing 
millions  of  American  children  are  neglected; 
the  neglected  child  Is  quite  likely  to  become 
delinquent.  Then  the  community,  through 
the  probation  officer,  must  act  in  loco 
parentis.  Failure  here  Is  ruinous  to  the  child 
and  costly  to  society. 

Two-thirds  of  all  officers  concerned  with 
adult  offenders  had  caseloads  over  100;  only 
one  per  cent  had  40  or  less.  In  1931.  the 
Wlckersham  Commission  stressed  the  need 
for  adequate  numbers  of  highly  qualified  and 
well-trained  probation  officers,  but  -Jie  de- 
ficiency continues.  Doubling  or  trebling  the 
number  of  officers,  providing  more  training 
and  better  pay.  and  expanding  counseled  em- 
ployment for  probationers  would  still  leave 
costs  far  below  those  for  imprisonment. 
These  steps  would  be  less  expensive  than  a 
10  per  cent  pay  Increase  for  all  police  forces, 
and  the  probability  of  positive  results  would 
be  high.  Experiments  with  well-trained  citi- 
zen volunteers  accepting  one-to-one  super- 
visory roles,  and  with  use  of  case  aides  who 
live  in  the  same  neighborhoods  as  those  on 
parole,  hold  considerable  promise  but  do  not 
minimize  the  need  for  strong  professional 
leadership. 

Parole  standards  assume  grave  Importance 
also.  Parolees  number  300.000  and  there  are 
growing  pressures  to  expand  parole  opportu- 
nities. Parole  presents  harder  problems  than 
probation;  most  parolees  have  longer  his- 
tories of  more  serious  criminal  conduct  than 
probationers.  Purihermore.  the  difficulties 
faced  by  ex-prtsoners  branded  as  cxinvicts 
while  trying  to  establish  "normal"  modes  of 
employment,  family  and  social  life  are  quite 
forbidding  in  the  light  of  prev£illlng  com- 
munity attitudes. 

Assistance  In  this  transition  calls  for  tin- 
usual  skill  and  competence.  The  stigma  at- 
tached to  "ex-convlcts"  in  American  society 
is  a  heavy  handicap  In  finding  or  holding 
suitable  employment  and  in  assuming  a  con- 
structive life  style.  On-the-job  success  would 
go  far  to  prevent  recidivism;  the  business 
community  has  a  resj)onslbHlty  here  that  Is 
not  being  well  met  Moreover,  in  parole  as  in 
probation,  caseloads  are  excessive.  In  1965, 
92  per  cent  of  parole  officers  dealing  ■ft'ith 
adults  had  more  than  50  convicts  in  charge, 
as  did  72  per  cent  of  those  in  charge  of 
Juvenile  parolees.  Such  caseloads  only  seem 
inexpensive.  There  is  an  Imperative  need  for 
clearer  standards,  both  in  granting  and  ad- 
ministering parole,  and  for  Individual  guid- 
ance to  parolees. 

Probationary  and  parole  forces  must  be 
strongly  reinforced,  reoriented,  and  reorga- 
nized; they  are  society's  main  resource  in 
diverting  offenders,  whether  Juvenile  or  adult, 
occasional  or  habitual,  minor  or  major,  from 
continuance  in  criminal  courses  of  conduct. 
The  business  community  should  work  closely 
with  these  forces  In  providing  Job  opportu- 
nities, and  otherwise. 

Tnis  clearly  Implies  doubling — or  tre- 
bling— the  niunber  of  probation  and  parole 
officers,  increasing  compensation,  elevating 
admisfians  and  in-training  requirements  to 
a  professional  level,  setting  and  insisting 
upon  observance  of  high  standards,  and  pro- 
viding supervisory  leadership  of  a  higher  or- 
der It  may  well  be  that  the  desired  results 
can  be  achieved  only  by  making  both  proba- 
tion and  parole  primarily  state  ( and  federal ) 
functions,  with  chief  executives  held  fully 
responsible  for  effective  performance.  The 
supplementary  cooperation  of  trained  civilian 
volimteers  for  one-to-one  work  with  both 
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probationers  and  paiuiees  is  an  objective  to 
be  vigorously  pursued. 

Prisons  are  viewed  by  many  as  the  key  fac- 
tor in  corrections.  In  one  sense  this  is  ac- 
curate; most  inmates  have  been  convicted 
of  serious  offenses  or  have  had  several  con- 
victions, and  prisons  accc'ant  tur  the  bulk 
oi  all  correctional  expendlttire^.  But  their 
importance  in  prevention  or  control  of 
criminality  Is  doubtful  at  best.  Most  inmates 
are  not  committed  uni.l  patterns  of  crimi- 
nal conduct  are  already  firmly  established; 
93  percent  are  20  years  of  age  or  older  Most 
remain  for  relatively  brtel  periods  ol  time, 
but  are  repeatedly  reconunitted. 

Theoretically,  rehabilitation  is  a  primary 
objective  of  Imprisonment,  but  in  practice 
It  is  subordinated  to  the  Intended  deterrent 
effects  of  tight  cuBiody  regimentation  and 
a  climate  of  repression.  The  "good  prisoner  " 
is  one  who  seemb  subQued  in  that  envirjn- 
ment — a  disqualification  for  successful  post- 
release adjustment.  Prison  systems  range  in 
quality  from  marginal  acceptability  in  those 
of  a  few  states  and  the  federal  government. 
down  to  the  medieval  level  of  some  star«  and 
local  systems.  Facilities  are  severely  over- 
crowded and  generally  below  acceptable 
physical  standards;  narcotics  traffic  and 
sexual  abiises  thrive. 

The  faUure  rate  is  verv  high;  63  per  cent  of 
federal  parolees  released  in  1963  were  re- 
arrested wlthm  six  years,  as  were  76  per  cent 
of  those  given  mandatory  releasee.  Such  in- 
formation as  is  available  indicates  that  ex- 
perience with  state  prison  releases  is  com- 
parable. The  appalling  fact  is  that  firm 
statistical  data  on  recidivism  is  practically 
nonexistent  at  state-local  levels.  Only  oc- 
casional spwt  studies  have  been  made  and 
coordination  of  records  from  the  many  state, 
local,  and  federal  institutions  has  not  been 
attempted.  Tills  is  needed  to  permit  sys- 
tematic evaluation  results  from  each  ele- 
ment in  the  correctional  system. 

Rehabilitative  efforts  vary,  but  few  teach- 
ers, psychologists  or  psychiatrists  are  found 
on  prison  staffs.  Many  Ir.mates  have  no  work 
assignments;  Idleness  is  the  chief  prison  oc- 
cupation. Custodial  restraints  then  breed 
resentment.  The  work  that  is  available  rare- 
ly fosters  skills  useful  after  discharge  Ex- 
perience In  producing  license  plates  has 
slight  value  In  the  outside  labor  market. 

Every  objective  study  of  American  prisons 
has  called  attention  to  the  low  qualifications 
of  prison  guards,  and  to  their  lack  of  Inten- 
sive training.  Both  the  nature  of  their  work 
and  compensation  scales  are  unattractive. 
The  usual  disciplln*  y  emphasis  encourages 
brutallzatlon.  greatly  worsened  where  guards 
collude  in  the  drug  traffic  or  overlook  inmate 
rtolence  extending  to  homosexual  assaults. 
Lives  of  prisoners  are  endangeretd  by  racial 
violence  and  other  forms  of  internecme  hos- 
tility. In  many  prtsoos,  however,  tensions  be- 
tween all-white  staffs  and  prison  populations 
dominated  by  militant  blacks  have  reached 
explosive  levels.  Prisoners  usually  lack  ave- 
nues of  complaint  and  are  denied  access  to 
legal  counsel  or  other  protections  of  due 
process;  they  are  made  to  feel  subhuman. 

Many  citizens  take  comfort  from  the  high 
walls,  watchtowers,  and  machine  guns  de- 
signed to  forestall  Jallbreaks  and  to  control 
Increasingly  frequent  and  deadly  prison  riots. 
They  seem  to  feel  that  violence  confined 
within  prison  walls  is  of  no  concern  to  them. 
But  the  effect  of  dehimianlzatlon  upon  400 
ex-prlBoners  released  daily  into  the  open 
society  should  be  recognized.  Nearly  half  of 
those  In  federal  and  state  prisons  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1967  were  released  by  the  end  of  that 
year.  Ex-prtsoners  out  on  parole  outnumber 
the  inmates  Inside.  Prison  riots  are  visible 
proof  that  presumed  objectives  are  not  being 
attained. 

The  courts  have  now  begun  to  insist  upon 
prison  reforms.  A  federal  district  court  has 
ordered  sweeping  changes  in  the  conduct 
of  Virginia's  prleons;  a  state  court  in  Mary- 
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land  threatens  to  clos«  one  of  Its  largest 
instltutloDs  unless  rehabilitative  emphaAis 
U  itensifled:  and  Arkansas  prisons  are  under 
court  examlnAtlon. 

It  Is  past  time  to  give  thoughtful  recon- 
sideration to  :he  whole  fleld  of  crime  and 
punishment.  The  loixnedlate  necessity  Is  to 
replace  obsolete  prisons.  oppreseUely  man- 
aged, with  decent  facilities  where  opportu- 
nities for  education,  training,  and  personal 
development  are  available  under  the  guid- 
ance of  qualified  and  sensitive  st«ffs.  No 
prison  should  be  designed  for  more  than 
500  inmates  nor  should  any  be  allowed  to 
accept  prisoners  m  excess  of  rat«d  capacity. 
Prison.^  should  be  located  close  to  areas 
of  family  realdence  to  allow  easy  visitation, 
and  situated  where  there  Is  access  to  varied 
outside  employment  for  those  on  dally  fur- 
loughs 

The  cost  of  these  changes  will  be  consid- 
erable— perhaps  420.000  or  more  per  inmate 
in  con.structlon  alone,  if  educational,  recrea- 
tional, ind  training  facilUies  are  included 
Still  larger  sums  will  be  needed  to  provide 
curative  facilities  for  alcoholism  and  drug 
addiction  All  this  must  be  placed  in  proper 
perspective,  and  compared  with  the  costs 
borne  by  society  because  of  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  hardened  and  embittered  career 
criminals  among  the  lOO.OOO  to  150.000  re- 
leased from  American  prisons  each  year  Coet 
effectiveness  coincides  with  humanity  In  sup- 
port of  reform. 

The  state  and  national  governments  must 
provide  smaller,  uncrowded,  properly  locat- 
ed pnson  faculties — with  suitable  living 
space  training  equipment,  and  staff  sup- 
port— to  houae  those  whose  freedom  is 
deemed  so  dangerous  to  society  that  it  must 
be  denied.  Impartial  Inspection  teams  should 
make  frequent  visits  to  all  prisons. 

Many  existing  state  prisons  should  be 
abandoned,  or  thoroughly  redesigned  and 
r»constructed.  More  space  may  be  needed, 
particularly  after  all  prisoners  held  in  local 
jails  are  shifted  to  state  institutions,  but 
prisons  I  and  worlc  camps  i  should  be  far 
more  specialized  than  most  are — as  to  types 
of  offenders,  security  requirements,  and  edu- 
cational-vocational opportunities.  Manage- 
ments shotUd  foster  better  communicationa 
with  inmates,  through  representative  coun- 
cils. E.tperLments  with  work  release  assign- 
ments, furloughs,  halfway  ho\ises.  and  iXher 
forms  of  community-based  corrections  should 
b«  actively  pursued. 

At  the  same  time,  recent  disuse  and  prob- 
Abie  eventual  abandonment  of  the  death 
penalty  lead  toward  lifelong  Incarceration 
without  much  hope  of  parole  for  those  con- 
sidered so  dangerous  to  society  that  they 
must  be  held  under  maximum  security.* 
Construction  and  equipment  of  appropriate 
facilities  will  ■::ost  money  as  will  the  profes- 
sional personnel  of  types  and  numbers 
needed,  but  Interchange  of  prisoners  between 
the  states — and  bv  them  with  the  federal 
prison  system — would  lessen  the  costs  of  the 
proposed  specialization. 

Constructive,  imaginative  initiatives  for 
Improvement  of  correctional  methods  have 
been  undertaken  here  and  there.  These  are 
worthy  of  special  notice:  they  deserve  thor- 
ugh  exploration,  e.xperlmental  application, 
and  swift  expansion  wherever  found  to  be 
successful. 

Some  Jurisdictions  are  reducing  numbers 
held  m  Jail  pending  trial,  by  reforming  ball 
procedures  and  shortening  court  delays,  as 
pioneered  by  the  City  of  Oakland,  California, 
and  the  Vera  Iiistitute  of  Justice  in  New 
York  City, 

Better  oounseling  and  testing  services  are 
being  developed  m  some  places,  especially  for 
Juveniles  during  the  prehearing  period,  as  In 
California. 


•See  Memorandum  by  Mr,  Donald  S   Per- 
kins on  page  77, 


Pre-sentence  evaluations,  psychological 
and  social,  hold  great  promise  and  are 
coming  Into  wider  use.  as  In  Kansas  and 
California. 

There  Is  an  increasing  trend  toward  meas- 
ures to  review  sentences  and  bring  them  Into 
closer  uniformity,  as  in  Connecticut,  Maine, 
Maryland,  and  Massachusetts. 

A  few  communities,  such  as  Denver,  Colo- 
rsulo,  have  enlisted  and  trained  citizen  vol- 
unteers willing  to  accept  personal  responsi- 
bility for  maintenance  of  close  supei^isory 
contact  with  one  Individual  probationer  or 
parolee. 

The  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Illinois  Is  experimenting  success- 
fully with  the  use  of  neighborhood  residents 
as  case  aides  for  probation  and  parole. 

The  State  of  California  has  developed  a 
strong  educational  and  training  emphasis  In 
its  Institutions  for  youthful  offenders,  fol- 
lowed by  unusually  strong  support  to  pa- 
rolees; Alabama.  Oregon,  and  Wisconsin 
stress  educational  opportunities. 

Work  assignments  stressing  self-dlsclpllne 
more  than  close  supervision  for  groups  out- 
side prison  walls,  In  forests  or  elsewhere, 
have  been  successfully  developed  by  the  fed- 
eral and  some  stat«  penal  systems. 

Other  prisons  have  begun  to  release  In- 
mates during  daylight  hours  for  outside  Jobs, 
as  In  North  Carolina. 

Furloughs  for  brief  home  visits  are  rewards 
for  good  conduct,  as  in  the  federal  prison  sys- 
tem, Mississippi  and  Michigan,  with  only 
one  per  cent  return  failure. 

Some  200  halfway  houses  have  been  set 
up,  where  prisoners  still  under  surveillance 
can  live  while  readjusting  to  civilian  Ufa. 

Minnesota  has  Installed  a  system  of  "per- 
formance programming  agreements" — signed 
by  both  the  prisoner  and  the  parole  board — 
Identifying  the  specific  goals  to  be  met  by 
each  prisoner  before  parole  can  be  expected 
and  assuring  parole  after  fulfillment,  as- 
stunlng  reasonably  good  behavior.  This  pro- 
cedure Is  designed  to  reduce  the  caprice  and 
bitterness  generally  associated  with  parole 
procedures. 

Pines  based  on  the  difference  between 
earnings  and  subsistence  necessities  for  a 
stated  period  are  imposed  In  preference  to 
Imprisonment,  as  in  Sweden, 

.An  ombudsman,  appointed  by  and  report- 
ing directly  to  the  Governor,  has  been  es- 
tablished In  Minnesota,  to  hear  complaints 
and  observe  conditions  concerning  all  pris- 
ons. Juvenile  Institutions,  and  state  proba- 
tion and  parole  oflScers, 

State  goveriunents  bear  primary  responsi- 
bility for  the  abtises  and  inadequacies  found 
in  the  corrections  system  today.  They  must 
now  provide  the  moral  leadership  and  finan- 
cial support  for  substantial  change.  Federal 
funds  have  been  made  available  through  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
for  all  phases  of  crime  reduction.  Through 
1971  few  of  these  dollars  were  channelled 
toward  corrections  and  least  of  all  toward 
rehabilitation  research,  although  future 
prospects  have  Improved.  Larger  appropria- 
tions will  be  needed  to  build  satisfactory  cor- 
rectional systems,  and  the  states  should  not 
wait  upon  federal  aids — beneficial  thotigh 
these  would  be.  What  the  states  do  in  this 
fleld  wUl  greatly  affect  the  position  they  will 
hold  in  the  American  federal  system  of  the 
future. 

A  FYderal  AtTTHORrrY  To  Insure  JtrsncE 
Realistic  cltlz«n3  may  accept  the  validity 
of  the  foregoing  recommendations  but  stlil 
doubt  that  the  states  will  adopt  them  In 
time.  Therefore,  we  urge  massive  federal 
funding  to  aid  the  states  (and  local  units)  — 
but  only  on  condition  that  acceptable  stand- 
ards of  organization  and  performance  are 
met.  The  national  government  has  no  con- 
stitutional respoTTslblllty  or  direct  authority 
for  general  law  enforcement.  But  when  cus- 
tomary patterns  of  federalism  break   down 


In  the  face  of  critical  and  widespread  prob- 
lems, the  people  of  this  country  have  on 
many  occasions  turned  to  the  national  gov- 
ernment.  That  breakdown  Is  now  evident. 
The  national  government  has  begun  to 
respond,  but  only  In  tentative  fashion  and 
with  slight  actual  effect.  This  response 
should  be  felt  at  two  distinct  levels:  directly, 
through  its  own  agencies:  and  through 
financial  aid  to  states  and  local  units. 

The  direct  federal  police  effort  is  limited 
to  enforcement  of  federal  laws,  covering 
a  minor  share  of  all  criminal  Infractions. 
It  is  divided  among  several  specialized  units 
in  four  major  departments  not  noted  for 
close  cooperation.  Criticism  has  grown  in 
recent  year.^,  both  as  to  priorities  and  ef- 
fectiveness The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation Is  the  largest  of  these  forces,  with  th» 
broadest  Jurl.=dlctlon.  Interna!  subversive  ac- 
tlvitles  have  been  its  main  concern:  accept- 
ance of  responsibility  for  .suppression  of 
organized  crime  and  protection  of  civil 
rights   was   slow  and   reluctant 

Bureaus  and  divisions  nominally  under 
the  -Attorney  General  have  a  long  tradition 
of  Jealous  autonomy:  Interdepartmental  co- 
operation Is  even  harder  to  obtain.  The  in- 
roads of  organized  crime  have  finally  led 
to  serious  efforts  to  gain  coordination,  how- 
ever, through  a  itrlke-force  approach  de- 
veloped In  1967.  These  special  task  forces. 
now  operative  in  a  score  of  major  cities, 
bring  together  the  manpower  and  resources 
of  several  agencies.  Typically,  they  Include 
agents  from  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  and  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Justice:  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
the  Bureau  of  Customs,  and  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice of  the  Treasury  Department;  the  Office 
of  Labor-Management  of  the  Department 
of  Labor:  and  the  Inspection  Service  of  the 
U.S.   Postal  Service. 

While  the  FBI  has  an  annual  budget  of 
some  820  million  to  fight  organized  crime 
It  has  seldom  assigned  its  agents  to  those 
strike-forces;  instead.  It  is  said  to  cooperate 
with  them — though  at  arms-length.  The 
strike-forces  operate  lndei>enden.tly  of  the 
United  States  Attorneys  In  most  cases  also, 
and  contacts  with  state  or  local  authorities 
are  minimal  (partly  because  of  a  Justifiable 
fear  of  information  lea^).  Progress  Is  en- 
couraging, although  the  strength  of  the  syn- 
dicates is  not  visibly  Impaired. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  initiated  a  vast  new  fed- 
eral role.  It  created  the  Law  Enforcement 
.Assistance  Administration,  within  the  De- 
partment of  Jiistlce,  to  dispense  federal 
grants-in-aid  for  Improvement  of  state  and 
local  law  enforcement.  This  agency  was  not 
well  designed  and  Its  programs  have  been 
poorly  administered.  One  mistake  was  to 
place  LEAA  under  a  tritimvlrate  that  could 
act  only  unanimously,  leaving  differences 
unresolved  and  vacancies  unfilled  until  cor- 
rective legislation  was  enacted.  Anorther  mis- 
take, even  more  damaging,  was  to  channel 
most  locai  aid  through  the  state  govern- 
ments, despite  the  lack  of  state  agencies 
qualified  to  manage  the  distribution.  Most 
states  allocated  much  of  the  money  to  Juris- 
dictions with  relatively  few  problems  and 
for  indefensible  uses,  while  central  cities  with 
greatest  need  received  proportionately  less. 
Most  of  the  money  appropriated  was  never 
spent. 

In  the  three  years  through  June  30.  1971, 
LEAA  was  given  total  budget  authority  of 
S856  million.  But  actual  outlays  were  onlv 
S327  million.  This  left  $529  million — or  62 
per  cent — unspent.  During  the  same  three 
years,  the  states  did  "allocate"  $521  million 
of  LEAA  money  to  "sub-grantees"  (local  gov- 
ernments). But  of  this  only  8139  million,  or 
27  per  cent,  was  actually  disbursed  to  them— 
leaving  almoet  three-fourths  of  the  alloca- 
tions unused.  Congressional  hearings,  more- 
over,  have  revealed  numerous  instances  of 
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funds  distributed  to  state  and  local  law  en- 
tgycement  units  being  put  to  inconsequential 
or  frivolous  uses.* 

Besides  its  lack  of  any  real  sense  of  ur- 
gency LEAA  has  been  remiss  In  faUure  to 
define  objectives  and  goals,  to  prescribe  prtor- 
•  ties  to  enforce  standards,  and  to  audit  per- 
jormau.e  Its  new  National  Advisory  Com- 
niission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and 
Goal'  created  in  1971  "to  fashion  meaning- 
ful yardsticks  for  measuring  progress.  '  has 
constructive  possibilities  but  no  real  power. 
While  the  states  have  set  up  law  enforcement 
oiarnlug  agencies,  significant  reforms  are 
conspicuously  few.  Mere  channeling  of  money 
dees  not  produce  a  coherent  program  for 
action  nor  the  organizational  means  to  effect 

Benefits  from  this  federal  Initiative  have 
been  far  below  expectations.  Crime  rates 
have  not  fallen;  they  have  risen,  alarmingly, 
continuously  In  tirban.  suburban,  and  rural 
areas."  To  understate  the  point,  measures 
taken  to  date  have  not  furnished  a  solution. 
But  the  solution  must  be  foimd;  the  crisis 
cannot  be  shim  ted  aside. 

The  national  government  must  devise  a 
national  strategy  to  deal  with  this  nation- 
wide problem.  In  the  main,  however,  the 
actions  taken  by  the  police,  prosecutors, 
courts,  and  correctional  agencies  have  to  oc- 
cur at  state  or  local  levels.  Hesitation  and  de- 
lay characterize  the  state  response  to  date, 
and  there  is  little  prospect  of  early  improve- 
ment uujess  heavy  new  pressures  are  brought 
to  bear  U.se  of  federal  funds  for  this  purpose 
;s  imperative,  with  disbursement  conditional 
upon'  fundamental  and  thorough -going  re- 
form of  the  present  "non-system"  of  crim- 
inal justice  at  state  and  local  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

No  existing  federal  agency  is  suited  to  the 
management  of  this  monumental  task.  None 
has  a  range  of  interests  comprehensive 
eno\;ph  to  cover  all  the  broad,  irrelated  ele- 
ments. The  Department  of  Justice  is  in  no 
position  to  assume  this  responsibility.  It 
lacks  essential  Jurisdiction  In  many  fields; 
11  has  not  adequately  coordinated  the  auton- 
omous bureaus  nominally  subordinate  to  it: 
and  the  record  of  LEAA  cited  above  does  not 
inspire  confidence  Ui  the  Department's  ca- 
pacity to  give  effective  leadership  to  state- 
local  law  enforcement.  With  notable  excep- 
tions, over  the  years  top  posts  in  the  De- 
partment have  been  heavily  politicized,  which 
is  unfortunate  in  view  of  its  intended  role. 
Its  reputation  weakens  its  infiuence  with 
key  Congressional  committees  and  with  many 
state  officials.  More  important,  it  undermines 
public  confidence  In  the  system  of  Justice. 
While  there  are  other  federal  departments 
which  also  have  law  enforcement  functions, 
we  believe  that  none  is  fitted  for  this  com- 
prehensive assignment, 

U  is  clear  that  a  major  new  federal  agency 
01  unquestioned  .stature  must  be  established 
to  achieve  the  necessary  breakthrough  in 
this  field.  This  recommendation  accords  with 
past  experience;  old-line  agencies  with  their 
built-in  bureaucratic  rigidities  are  seldom 
entrusted  with  new  and  vital  initiatives  The 
Federal  Reserve  was  not  placed  under  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  nor  was  the  TVA 
made  part  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Temporary  units  with  vaet  powers  were  cre- 


1  See  U.S.,  Congress.  House,  Committee  on 
Government  Operations:  The  Block  Grant 
Programs  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Program,  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  (1971). 

2  In  1968,  murders,  forcible  rapes,  robberies, 
and  aggravated  assaults  known  to  the  police 
were  estimated  by  the  FBI  at  589,000.  The 
preliminary  figure  for  1971  approximates 
800,000 — an  increase  of  36  per  cent  In  three 
years  Known  burglaries,  larcenies  over  $50. 
and  auto  thefts  rose  from  3.878.000  In  1968 
to  about  5,125.000  In  1971,  up  32  per  cent. 
See  Appendix  A  for  additional  data. 


ated  to  deal  with  national  emergencies  grow- 
ing out  of  the  depression  of  the  1030'e.  World 
War  II,  and  the  postwar  reconversion.  Having 
£«rved  their  varied  purposes,  most  of  them 
were  eventually  folded  into  other  segments 
of  the  executive  establishment.  This  Com- 
mittee Is  always  reluctant  to  propose  a  new 
federal  agency,  but  we  can  find  no  acceptable 
alternative  that  would  meet  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity. 

We  recommend  creation  of  a  "Federal  Au- 
thority To  Ensure  Justice,"  endowed  with  a 
sweeping  range  of  statutory  powers  and  gen- 
erously funded  by  the  national  government, 
under  a  Board  appointed  by  the  President 
subject  to  Senate  conflmiatlon,  with  its 
chairman  acting  as  chief  executive  officer. 

Wlthm  broad  statutory  guidelines  drawn 
by  Congress,  this  Authority  should  be  given 
powers  to; 

Set  and  enforce  the  standards— substan- 
tive, administrative,  and  organizational- 
governing  large  federal  grants-in-aid  In  sup- 
port of  all  criminal  Justice  functions:  » 

Establish,  organize,  and  direct  administra- 
tive mecnanlsms  to  develcp  strategic  plans 
and  policies,  evaluate  performance  of  ongo- 
ing programs,  ar.d  provide  advisory  and  liai- 
son  services   to  stat-e  and  local  units; 

Formulate  new  legislative  proposals,  when- 
ever necessary,  and  rexiew  pending  legisla- 
tion at  the  request  of  Congreselonal  com- 
mittees; 

Advance  and  finance  educational  programs 
on  a  broad  front — Including  aids  to  academic 
Institutions  with  appropriate  programs  In 
criminal  justice  and,  if  necessary,  foundation 
of  a  federal  staff  college  or  the  advancement 
of  criminal  Justice — to  assure  suitable 
training  for  all  law  enforcement  officers  with 
discretionary  functions,  as  a  requirement 
for  holding  such  positions; 

Commission  or  manage  research  into  every 
aspect  of  this  fleld  deemed  worthy  of  serious 
investigation; 

Make  an  annual  Report  to  the  President 
and  Congress — comparable  to  that  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers — describing 
the  national  condition  with  regard  to  crime 
and  Justice  and  outlining  policy  directions: 
and 

Assure  the  collection  and  analysis  of  de- 
pendable, comprehensive,  detailed  data  cov- 
ering every  aspect  of  criminal  Justice — either 
under  its  own  or  other  suitable  auspices. 

It  would  be  appropriate  for  the  Authority 
to  review  the  roles  of  the  many  separate 
organizational  units  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment concerned  with  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice,  examine  their  effective- 
ness, and  propose  beneficial  changes.  This 
is  important  because  It  Is  clear  that  the 
national  government  will  have  to  take  a 
more  active  part  In  many  fields  of  law  en- 
forcement, such  as  suppression  of  the  na- 
tional and  international  traffic  In  hard  drugs 
and  handguns,  and  the  activities  of  or- 
ganized crime. 

The  chairman  of  the  Authority  should 
have  charge  of  Its  extensive  administrative 
operations.  Board  confirmation  of  his  major 
appointments  would  be  desirable.  The  LEAA 
as  it  exists  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Authority's  Jurisdiction,  serving  as  a  nu- 
cleus for  an  expanded  unit  to  manage  large 
conditional  grants.  So  should  the  Treasury 
Department's  contemplated  Consolidated 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center,  for  which 
Congress  has  appropriated  $26  million  of  an 
eventual  $62  million  i  although  obligations 
have  not  been  incurred  pending  further 
planning).  Other  federal  agencies  would  re- 
main In  place  pending  intensive  review  of 
their  operations.  The  chairman's  position 
as  a  Presidential  appointee  would  place 
him  at  the  level  where  strong  Presidential 
support  could  assist  In  dealing  with  other 


elements  in  the  Exceutlve  Branch   as   weU 
as  the  public. 

The  success  of  the  Authority  will  greatly 
depend,  of  course,  upon  the  quality  and 
strength  of  the  members  of  this  board.  The 
gravity  of  Its  responsibilities  would  surely 
lead  the  President  to  nommate  outstanding 
citizens.  Its  role  is  so  vital,  however,  that 
we  believe  it  desirable  to  establish,  by  stat- 
ute, an  Advisory  Commission  of  a  dozen  or 
more  members  which  would  meet  with  the 
Autborltys  board  at  monthly  or  quarterly 
intervals,  to  review  progress  and  advise  on 
major  issues.  Such  a  Commission,  also  ap- 
pointed bv  the  President,  might  well  include 
retired  justices  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
judges  of  high  state  courts.  Members  of  Con- 
bress.  governors  and  other  state  or  local  of- 
ficials, together  with  public  members  held 
in  high  national  esteem.  The  Commission 
would  not  go  beyond  an  advisory  role,  but 
it  would  add  prestige  and  expertise  to  the 
.Authority,  thus  helping  to  obtain  both  public 
and  Congressional  support. 

Meanwhile,  the  50  states  should  progres- 
sively asstune  their  full  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility for  conditions  within  their  bor- 
ders. The  Authority  would  make  available  To 
them  the  full  federal  funding  we  have  pro- 
posed for  review  and  revision  of  state  criminal 
codes.  Sweeping  structural  reform  of  all 
aspects  of  the  admlnisrrailon  of  criminal 
Justice  at  state  and  local  levels  is  required 

The  proposed  .^uthprlty  should  be  em- 
po-wered  to  provide  grants-in-aid  to  the 
states  for  a  major  share — perhaps  half — of 
the  cost  of  unified  state  court  systems,  fully 
consolidated  state  correctional  systems,  and 
state-managed  prosecutions,  subject  in  each 
case  to  meeting  prescribed  standards.  Fur- 
thermore, the  .Authority  should  make  direct 
grants  in  support  of  all  police  forces— state 
and  local— that  satisfy  reasonable  standards 
of  modernization  and  excellence 

These  recommendations  are  made  in  full 
recognition  of  the  costs  that  will  have  to  be 
borne  by  the  U  S  Treasury.  Total  annual  ex- 
penditures for  all  criminal  justice  functions 
are  now  about  «10  billion.  Half  of  that  sum 
would  become  a  federal  charge— most  of  it 
additional  to  present  payments  through 
LEAA — assuming  that  the  states  met  eligl- 
billtv  standards.  The  purpose  would  justify 
this  expenditure  In  any  case,  but  there  would 
be  an  important  by-product  Local  govern- 
ment budgets  would  be  primary  beneficiaries 
of  these  federal  aids,  thus  reducing  the  bur- 
den of  property  taxation  Property  taxes  and 
revenue  sharing  command  such  current  in- 
terest that  our  proposals  deserve  examina- 
tion m  that  light. 

The  actual  dlttrtbutlon  of  public  expendi- 
tures for  criminal  Justice  in  1969,  between 
the  three  levels  of  government,  is  shown  and 
analyzed  In  Appendix  C  •  The  effect  of  our 
proposals  on  this  distribution — assuming  no 
changes  in  the  relative  amounts  spent  on 
the  several  functions — is  also  shown  in  that 
Appendix.  With  a  static  level  of  total  ex- 
penditures, at  $10  billion,  our  proposed  dis- 
tribution would  increase  the  U.S  Treasury- 
burden  by  $4,1  billion;  local  governments 
would  be  relieved  of  $3  6  billion,  and  the 
states  would  benefit  by  about  $500  milllcn 

Thlo  U  not  wholly  realistic,  of  course,  since 
we  have  urged  improvements  that  would  cost 
money — notably  in  corrections.  .An  over-all 


3  See    Memorandum    by    Mr.    Herman    L. 
Weiss,  page  75. 


« Just  after  this  document  had  gone  to 
press,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  re- 
leased financial  statistics  fcr  fiscal  1969-70 
showing  that  total  direct  expenditures  for 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  had 
risen  16.8%  from  the  previous  year,  to  $8.6 
billion.  The  proportionate  share  of  national, 
state,  and  local  governments  In  these  ex- 
penditures were  little  changed,  however,  and 
this  was  also  the  case  as  to  shares  spent 
for  police,  courts,  prosecution,  and  correc- 
tions. The  argument  presented  in  the  text, 
therefore,   remains   unchanged. 
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Increase  of  20  per  cent  would  bring  total 
expenditures  to  about  112  bllUon  (disregard- 
ing ir.flatl  nary  factors).  The  effect  of  this 
change  would  be  to  brln'g  the  Increase  in 
US  rosts  '.o  $61  billion  But  the  local  sjov- 
ernjnents  would  remain  the  primary  bene- 
ficiaries, both  In  better  services  and  in 
reduced  costs,  which  would  still  be  $3  billion 
below  the  present  level.  The  states  would  be 
spending  about  what  they  do  now,  but  to 
far  greater  effect. 

If  changes  are  made,  aa  they  should  be. 
In  the  relative  shares  of  the  four  functions — 
courts,  prosecution,  police,  and  corrections — 
these  estimates  would  be  modified  accord- 
ingly Per  example,  some  cities  may  decide 
to  separate  ;ocal  neighborhood  police  patrols 
from  the  central  city  force,  and  place  them 
under  local  control— as  suggested  in  CED'i 
1970  statement  Reshaping  Government  \n 
Metropolitan  Areas.  Under  any  conceivable 
rearrangement,  however,  the  local  govern- 
ments would  be  relieved  of  a  major  expendi- 
ture burden  This,  in  turn,  would  give  sub- 
stantial relief  for  the  primary  local  tax 
source,  achieving  one  of  the  basic  objective's 
of  revenue  ihartng.  At  the  same  time,  a  ijreat 
advance  In  crime  control  and  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  can  be  achieved. 

It  would  be  hard  to  exAggerate  the  enormity 
of  the  national  predicament,  as  outlined  In 
these  pages  During  the  decade  of  the  19«0's. 
Index  crimes  of  violence  icnown  to  the  p>ollce 
rose  156  per  cent,  offenaes  against  property 
180  per  cent.  If  these  and  other  orlmee  su^ 
permitted  :o  double  or  treble  again  in  the 
1970s.  American  society  as  we  have  tnown 
It  cannot  endure. 

We  dj  li^t  regard  the  situation  as  hope- 
less; we  would  not  have  taken  the  pains  to 
:s«ue  thu  otatement  If  we  did.  But  we  do  be- 
lieve that  only  the  strongest  measures — such 
as  those  advocated  herein — can  avert  a  worse 
disaster  than  the  one  we  already  see  about 
us.  Hence  the  urgent  need  for  prompt  and 
powerful  action  to  reform  and  restructtue 
every  aspect  of  the  administration  of  criminal 
Justice  at  all  levels  of  government  Is  made 
completely  clear. 

This  nation  cannot  form  a  more  perfect 
Union,  nor  established  Justice,  nor  insure 
domestic  tranquility  by  means  of  discrimi- 
natory and  capricious  application  of  obsolete 
pe:..ii  .  odes.  Archaic  methods.  Incompetent 
Or  unprofessional  conduct,  failure  to  devise 
and  carry  through  coherent  plana,  cannot  be 
condoned.  Nor  can  corruption  or  collusion 
between  criminals  and  officers  of  the  law  be 
tolerated   any  longer. 

Now  as  at  our  nation's  begUinlng,  our 
governments  derive  their  Just  powers  only 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  This  im- 
plies a  recancUlatlon  between  all  Instruments 
of  government  and  the  people — the  people  of 
all  classes,  all  ages,  all  races,  all  clrciun- 
stances  of  life.  The  m«r!han)/irri«  of  criminal 
Justice  must,  therefore,  be  made  worthy  of 
the  r.at;i  ,ind  trust  of  modern  men  and  wom- 
en facing  the  many  hazards  of  these  chang- 
ing times. 


THE  SAM-D  IS  NOT  OUTLAWED 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
shades  of  the  8ST  and  other  matters 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
PRoxMiREi  has  attacked  are  .<:howmg  up 
again.  I  was  rather  surprised  to  read  in 
the  WasSungton  Post  yesterday  that  the 
good  Senator  now  believes  that  the 
SAM-D  is  outlawed  under  the  SALT 
agreements.  I  have  heard  all  of  the  testi- 
mony oil  the  agreements,  have  read  the 
technical  data  and,  while  one  might 
stretch  one's  imagination  to  include  a 
situation  which  might  preclude  the 
SAM-D  being  tested.  I  know  of  no  one 
in  the  Defense  Department  who  would  be 
silly  enough  to  suggest  It. 


The  SAM-D  is  a  SAM  weapon  to  be 
u.sed  against  incoming  aircraft  which  for 
some  reasons  have  eluded  early  radar 
detection  and  whose  mission  presumably 
is  the  destruction  of  friendly  airfields, 
ammunition  dumps,  marshaling  grounds, 
and  Army  bases.  It  has  never  been  de- 
signed to  intercept  Incoming  missiles.  In 
fact,  the  leadtime  required  for  this 
would  be  so  great  that  the  radar  net 
would  long  before  have  detected  the  In- 
coming aircraft. 

I  'orge  the  good  Senator  in  his  eflorts, 
wnich  I  have  commended  at  times,  to 
raise  only  sincere  and  plausible  doubts 
about  weapons  systems  in  the  coming 
debates,  and  let  us  not  get  into  the  skin 
cancer,  ozone,  supersonic  booms,  smd  the 
other  oz-like  subjects  that  have  been  in- 
troduced in  prior  debates.  This  is  going 
to  be  one  of  the  most  serious  debates  of 
our  history,  and  Its  outcome  will  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  United  States 
remains  a  tactically  and  strategically 
strong  force  or  will  be  weakened  by  the 
efforts  of  unilaterally  disarmament- 
minded  people  who  would  like  to  isolate 
this  country. 

We  all  welcome  opinion  and  vigorous 
debate  on  questionable  subjects,  and  I 
hope  debate  will  be  confined  to  those 
fields:  SAM-D  is  a  weapon  of  the  Army, 
needed  by  the  Army,  and  wanted  by  the 
Army,  whose  wants  are  supported  by  the 
other  services. 

For  the  Senator's  added  information. 
Ambassador  Gerard  Smith,  chief  nego- 
tiator of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  SALT 
talks,  in  answer  to  my  question  in  the 
open  hearings  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  Jime  28,  con- 
firmed the  fact  that  the  SAM-D  is  not 
restricted  in  testing. 


through  April  29  and  total  benefits  paid 
amoimted  to  $9.7  million. 

I  am  confident  the  full  Senate  will  pas? 
this  measui-e  promptly,  hopefully  before 
the  existing  legislation  expires  at  the  end 
of  this  week. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSAITON 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Committee  on  Finance 
adopted  the  proposal  I  Introduced  in  ex- 
ecutive session  today  to  extend  the  Emer- 
gency Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1971  for  another  6  months.  This  ac- 
tion will  provide  Immediate  relief  to 
thousands  of  imemployed  workers  in 
Connecticut  whose  other  imemployment 
benefits  have  been  exhausted. 

On  June  14,  1972.  the  Senator  from 
Washington  'Mr,  Macnuson)  and  I  in- 
troduced this  legislation  in  the  Senate. 
The  measure  extends  imemployment 
compensation  for  an  additional  13  weeks 
to  workers  whose  other  imemployment 
benefits  have  been  exhausted.  The  law  is 
implemented  when  a  State's  jobless  rate 
reaches  6.5  percent  for  a  13-week  period. 
The  present  law,  introduced  by  Senator 
Macnuson  and  me  last  November  and  en- 
acted the  following  December,  will  expire 
this  Friday,  June  30.  1972. 

This  new  legislation,  identical  to  a  bill 
which  passed  the  House  today,  provides 
13  additional  weeks  of  unemployment 
benefits  to  unemployed  workers  in  high 
unemployment  States  such  as  Connecti- 
cut. The  emergency  unemployment  pro- 
gram, which  Senator  Macnuson  and  I 
introduced  late  last  year,  has  already 
provided  $227  million  in  benefits  to  work- 
ers in  19  States. 

In  Connecticut,  32,600  workers  had 
filed    claims    for    the    13-week    period 


BART    SAXBE— A    PIONEER    IN   THE 
BEEF  CATTLE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BELLMON,  Mr.  President,  many 
people  have  asked  me  what  stimulated 
Senator  Saxbe's  general  interest  in  agri- 
culture and  his  specific  concern  for  the 
viability  of  the  American  beef  cattle 
industry.  I  knew  he  was  an  Ohio  fanner, 
but  until  I  read  an  article  published  in 
1942  in  the  Springfield,  Ohio.  News-Sun 
about  his  father,  I  did  not  fully  apprp. 
elate  his  dedication  to  the  livestock  in- 
dustry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Record,  it  presents 
a  caricature  of  Senator  Saxbe's  father. 
Bart  Saxbe.  and  the  storj'  of  his  activities 
as  a  pioneer  in  the  beef  cattle  Industry. 
It  appears  that  most  of  his  interest  in 
and  enthusiasm  for  livestock  rubbed  off 
on  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bajit  Saxbk  Recaixs  Oood  Old  Dats 

Remember  the  old  days  when  the  meat 
market  was  known  as  the  butcher  shop; 
when  meat  carcasses  were  hung  from  shop 
walls  and  dripped  blood  upon  the  sawdust 
covered  floors;  when  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  inspected  meat  and  the  customer 
was  jtLBt  plain  lucky  If  he  got  a  tender  steak 
or  roast;  when  each  butcher,  Instead  of  buy- 
ing his  meats  from  packers.  replenJahed  hta 
stock  by  weekly  buying  trips  into  the  neigh- 
boring countryside? 

Thoee  good  old  days"  are  an  open  book 
to  Bart  Saxbe  of  Mechanlcsburg,  who  started 
dealing  in  livestock  In  1906  and  Is  in/tlmately 
acquainted  with  every  change  in  meat  pro- 
duction and  handling  that  has  marked  a  pe- 
riod of  transition,  unexampled  in  the  pre- 
vious centuries  of  wcurld  history. 

Saxbe  has  ranged  cattle  on  Ohio  pastures, 
on  the  cutover  lands  of  the  upper  penlrsula 
jf  Michigan:  has  bought  beef  cattle  for 
Ohio  feeders  in  every  state  of  the  great 
plains  and  dairy  cattle  from  New  England- 
has  shipped  feeder  hogs  from  the  South,  and 
thousands  of  head  of  sheep  from  Montana, 
Colorado  and  Texas,  and  has  acted  as  ad- 
visor and  banker  for  hvmdreds  of  Buckeye 
feeders  through  boom  times  and  depression 
years. 

Through  nearly  40  years  he  has  supplied 
on  credit  to  Ohio  farmers  an  average  of  3.000 
head  of  feeder  cattle  a  year  as  well  as  thou- 
sands of  sheep  and  hogs.  In  the  aggregate, 
the  figures  may  run  well  over  128,000  heed  of 
cattle,  300,000  sheep  and  50.000  hogs.  Ehirlng 
this  period  he  has  extended  credit  to  the 
tune  of  20  million  dollars. 

"Never  in  all  these  Trears,"  he  explains, 
"have  I  ever  lost  a  penny  because  of  a  bad 
livestock  loan.  Sometimes.  I  have  come  close 
to  It  when  cattle  prices  suddenly  dropped, 
and  there  have  been  times  when  the  feeder 
and  1  had  to  figure  ways  and  means  of  hold- 
ing cattle  until  the  market  would  turn  up- 
ward again.  ITiere  has  been  times  when  we 
had  to  take  the  cattle  out  of  the  feedlot  and 
put  them  out  on  pastiu-e — sort  of  marking 
time  until  the  market  would  let  us  out  with 
whole  skins.  In  all  these  transactions,  I  can 
recall  only  a  few  Instances  where  the  farmer 
deliberately  set  out  to  gyp  me.'' 

Saxbe  Inherited  a  capacity  for  judging 
both  men  and  livestock  from  his  father  who 
operated  for  a  lifetime   in  the  Mechanics- 
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burg  section.  Active,  robust,  a  lover  of  the 
woods  and  open  spaces,  he  carries  his  60 
.-ears  like  it  was  a  mere  40  years,  and  travel 
and  adventure  stUl  bulk  large  In  his  busy 

life 

It  was  the  urge  for  adventure  that  lured 
him  awav  from  home  In  1902  when  he  was 
e  pupil  in  the  Mechanlcsburg  High  School. 
Mingled  with  that  urge  was  the  necessity  of 
something  about  his  health  which  at  the 
time  was  what  the  famUy  physician  termed 
-delicate." 

The  autumn  of  1902  found  him  In  a  Den- 
ver. Colorado  restaurant.  His  next  chair 
neighbor  was  quite  friendly  and  talkative. 

"Looking  for  a  Job,"  the  friendly  stranger 
inquired? 

"You  bet,"  he  laconlcalU'  replied. 

As  a  result  of  the  codlersatlon,  Bart  had 

^  Job his  first  paid  Job — that  met  fully  his 

love  for  adventure.  He  was  a  full  fledged 
employe  of  Baldwin  and  Hudson,  owners  of  a 
captive  balloon  which  at  county  fairs  took 
passengers  skyward  at  so  much  a  head.  Bar: 
admlts  that  he  was  rather  proud  of  his  high 
sounding  title  of  aeronautical  engineer 

The  career  of  youn^  Saxbe  as  an  aero- 
nautical engineer  would  make  a  good  story 
in  Itself.  The  winter  of  1902-1903  found  him 
In  San  Francisco  experimenting  on  plans  to 
make  the  balloon  travel  horizontally  as  well 
Fis  ver:tca!lv.  Once  he  took  the  craft  out  of 
San  Francisco  only  to  find  he  was  Ir.  danger 
of  being  blown  out  over  the  F>aclflc.  Hastily 
he  released  the  hydrogen  from  the  bag  and 
landed  in  the  bay,  to  be  picked  up  by  the 
lifeboat  which  had  been  tied  to  the  aircraft 
by  a  rcpe. 

The  next  year  found  him  and  the  dirigible 
at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  and  a  few 
months  later  he  was  back  In  Ohio  at  the 
Montgomery  County  Pair,  taking  aloft  ad- 
venture-seeking patrons.  When  he  left  home 
a  few  years  before,  he  weighed  140  pounds; 
now  he  weighed  200. 

It  was  the  Increased  weight  that  may  have 
robbed  the  aviation  industry  of  another  great 
name.  His  200  pounds  took  up  too  much 
space  that  could  be  sold  to  paying  custom- 
ers. "There  was  nothing  much  to  do  about 
It,  so  I  came  home,"  he  explains. 

Quite  naturally,  he  gravitated  to  the  llve- 
siock  business.  In  1905,  he  ctarted  driving 
cattle  for  Walter  Hyde  and  Thomas  Saxbe 
at  £2  a  day.  The  partners  would  buy  the 
cattle  earlier  each  week  from  farmers  of  the 
Mechanlcsburg  vicinity  and  young  Saxbe 
would  travel  afoot  later  to  round  the  cat- 
tle up  and  drive  them  to  Mechanlcsburg. 

In  those  days,  he  explains,  Mechanlcsburg 
was  one  of  the  biggest  livestock  shipping 
points  in  Ohio.  More  than  500  carlots  each 
yes,r  would  be  assembled  from  points  within 
a  25-mile  radi'as  and  shipped  out  of  the 
bu.'^tUng  village 

In  those  days  cattle  buying  was  pretty 
much  gness  work.  Of  course,  the  farmer 
wanted  to  know  on  the  spot  what  his  cattle 
would  bring.  With  no  platform  scales  handy, 
the  dickering  was  not  by  the  pound  but  by 
the  animal. 

"That  brlndle  cow  over  there,"  the  buyer 
would  say,  "she's  worth  $25  to  me.  If  she 
carried  more  flesh  she  would  be  worth  830," 

The  farmer  would,  of  course,  say  the  price 
was  too  low  and  the  bargaining  would  start, 
probably  ending  up  with  the  payment  of 
S27.50  for  the  animal  and  neither  farmer  nor 
buver  knowing  which  one  was  stuck.  Of 
course,  the  buyer  learned  to  Judge  weight  by 
eye  fairly  accurately  and  always  aUowed  him- 
self something  of  a  margin  for  error. 

There  were  few  Ohio  farmers  In  those  days, 
according  to  Saxbe,  who  bought  western 
steers  and  fed  them  out  for  the  market. 
Most  of  the  beef  animals  bought  on  Ohio 
farms  were  ordinary  dairy  stock  with  only 
now  and  then  Shorthorns  raised  In  farm 
herds. 

The  farmer  of  40  years  ago  got  his  market 
reports    only    from   the    newsjpapers,    which 


were  sometimes  a  week  old  when  he  read 
them,  or  on  trips  to  town.  Rural  telephones 
were  few  and  his  information  on  quotations 
for  livestock  was  meager  and  unreliable. 
Consequently,  he  had  to  rely  pretty  much  on 
the  honesty  of  the  cattle  buyer.  It  was  not 
surprising  therefore  that  he  frequently 
found  himself  badly  gyped.  Buyers  liked  to 
be  caUed  "the  farmers  friend.'  but  It  was 
only  a  lew  of  tnem  who  really  earned  the 
title.  Those  who  qualified  generally  built  up 
a  large  following. 

In  1906.  the  Nestles  MUk  Products  Com- 
pany started  a  big  milk  plant  at  MarysvUle. 
In  the  plant,  farmers  for  miles  around  saw 
an  opportunity  to  augment  their  mcome. 
What  they  needed  was  more  dairy  cows  and 
Saxbe  set  about  to  correct  the  situation  for 
the  farmers  and  at  the  same  time  make  some 
money  by  buying  cows  and  sBUlng  them  to 
prospective  patrons  of  the  MarysvUle  plant. 
From  1907  to  1909  he  was  very  much  In  the 
dairy  cattle  business. 

"In  those  days."  he  recalls,  "when  we 
thought  of  dairy  cattle,  we  thought  of  New 
England.  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  as  the 
home  of  fine  dairy  cattle,  were  not  yet  in  the 
picture." 

My  first  buying  trip  was  to  White  River 
Junction.  Vermont.  Those  Yanks  must  have 
seen  me  coming  as  far  back  as  .\lbany.  for 
they  sure  did  give  me  a  trimming.  Thirty 
dollars  was  a  high  price  lor  a  good  cow  back 
in  those  days,  but  the  lot  I  bought  cost  me 
more  than  that  and  It  was  a  sad  experience 
when  I  counted  my  receipts  against  the  origi- 
nal cost." 

One  axiom  In  Saxbe's  business  philosophy 
is  "get  your  money  back  where  you  lost  it." 
So  back  he  went  to  'White  River  Junction, 
but  thia  tUne  he  was  no  sucker.  He  made 
money  on  that  trip  and  before  he  had  saf^- 
rated  the  market  back  home  he  had  at- 
tained the  respect  of  both  the  eastern  sellers 
and  hlE  customers. 

Buying  beef  cattle  from  farm  to  farm  had 
not  just  suited  Bart's  urge  to  do  things  on 
a  large  scale.  Nor  did  he  get  much  kick  out 
of  handling  poor  stuff.  Ohio  farmers,  he 
thought,  could  do  better  for  themselves  and 
for  the  consumer  if  they  fed  out  western 
steers. 

It  was  with  this  thought  In  mind  that  he 
started  handling  feeder  cattle.  The  first  lot  of 
100  yearlings  he  bought  at  Mt.  Sterling  in 
Madison  County  and  drove  them  27  miles  to 
Mechanlcsburg.  He  recalls  that  they  cost  htm 
five  cents  a  pound  and  that  he  sold  them  in 
lots  of  15  and  more  to  the  farmers  around 
Mechanlcsburg. 

"No  one.  not  even  feeding  experts  of  our 
agricultural  coUege."  he  observed,  "knew 
much  about  scientific  feedUig  of  cattle  back 
In  that  first  decade  of  the  20th  Century.  All 
^t  knew  was  to  feed  that  cattle  all  the  corn 
they  would  eat  and  let  It  go  at  that.  We  knew 
little  or  nothing  about  how  to  save  on  the 
feed  by  feeding  a  balanced  protelc-mlneral 
ration  with  our  carbohydrates. 

"That  lack  of  knowledge  In  scientific  feed- 
ing made  It  necessary  to  feed  steers  over  a 
much  longer  period  than  needed  today.  Be- 
sides com.  all  a  feeder  thought  he  needed 
was  a  barrel  of  salt.  Shocked  corn  was  the 
base  of  feeding;  silos  were  few  and  protein 
feeds  almost  unknown. 

"Under  old  feeding  practices  It  would  take 
five  months  to  bring  animals  up  to  a  weight 
comparable  to  that  now  accomplished  in 
three  mouths.  No  one  used  to  buy  baby  calves 
to  put  In  their  feedlot  because  the  young 
animals  cotUd  not  eat  shocked  corn.  The 
common  practice  was  to  buy  grass  cattle 
ranging  from  800  to  1.100  pounds  and  feed 
them  out  during  the  next  year  to  1.400 
pounds. 

"Now,  the  steer  most  popular  with  the 
packer  is  the  one  weighing  around  1,000 
pounds.  The  only  buyers  for  heavier  steers 
are  big  hotels,  restaurants  and  steamship 
companies." 


Baxbe  attributes  the  change  m  habits  of 
the  Anwrloan  family  to  altered  living  habiUi. 
In  the  old  days  of  large  families,  he  pointed 
out,  big  cuts  of  meat  were  to  be  desired.  Now. 
with  many  urban  families  living  m  small 
apartment's,  families  are  smaller,  and  the 
housewife  spurns  the  large  cuts  of  roasts 
and  steaks. 

In  1910,  Saxbe  started  going  to  the  gre»t 
plains  states  for  his  feeder  cattle.  In  Mon- 
tana and  Colorado  he  purchased  Hereford 
steers  for  as  low  as  two  and  a  half  cent£  a 
pound  In  contrast  to  the  current  price  of 
14  to  18  cents  a  pound  for  the  same  quality. 

That  was  the  year  when  he  decided  to 
graze  some  cattle  himself.  He  liad  been  urg- 
ing farmers  to  buy  si-estern  cattle  so  he 
thought  maybe  it  would  be  v^-lae  to  find  out 
whether  he  was  giving  them  good  advice. 
That  year  he  leased  Crane  Island  at  Indian 
Lake  and  grazed  100  head  on  its  200  acres  of 
lush  grassland. 

"The  project  had  Its  advantages  "  he  ex- 
plains. "There  was  no  summer  home  develop- 
ment there  at  that  time.  Being  an  Island, 
the  land  I  chose  didn't  need  fencing.  But 
I  didn't  know  what  I  had  ^et  myself  In  for. 
It  was  nice  camping  out  ;n  a  frame  ahack 
and  fishing  during  leisure  hours,  but  it  was 
not  so  nice  in  other  respects. 

"Take  for  Instance  the  time  when  we  were 
transporting  a  lot  of  cattle  to  the  Island  on 
a  aoow.  Well,  the  cattle  crowded  to  one  side 
of  the  boat  and  tipped  i:  over.  The  water 
around  us  was  filled  with  bellowing  cattle, 
swimming  In  circles.  My  men  and  I  finally  got 
a  row  boat  and  headed  the  cattle  toward 
land.  We  Ignored  the  farmer  who  stood  on 
the  bank  yelling:  'You  can't  land  those 
cattle  on  my  farm.'  " 

Saxbe  admits  that  this  first  venture  in 
grazing  cattle  was  a  financial  failure.  One 
time  he  had  a  chance  to  make  $1,000  on  the 
summer  enterprise,  but  refused.  Eventually 
he  took  a  loss  of  $700.  "You  see,"  he  pointed 
out,  "many  of  the  cattle  became  poisoned  by 
eating  Illy  pads." 

In  1917.  Saxbe  was  attracted  to  the  upper 
penlnaula  of  Michigan  by  the  advertlidng 
pamphlets  gotten  out  by  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula Development  Association.  The  litera- 
ture depicted  the  grazing  lands  of  that  sec- 
tion as  the  Utopia  of  the  cattle  feeder.  Cat- 
tle grazed  upon  the  cutover  lands  woiHd  put 
on  250  pounds  a  head  between  April  15  and 
October  15.  It  stated. 

In  1917,  Saxbe  ran  200  head  of  cattle  on 
the  cutover  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  New- 
berrj',  Michigan.  That  autumn  the  cattle 
showed  a  gain  of  240  pounds  The  first  year 
ended  up  on  the  profit  side.  But  It  was 
markedly  different  in  1921  when  encouraged 
by  the  previous  success  he  ran  900  head  on 
the  same  land. 

The  cattle  made  their  usual  gain,  but 
market  conditions  were  unsatisfactory  and 
the  lower  market  price  in  the  autumn  ate 
up  aU  the  profits  that  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  increatsed  weight. 

"Pour  years  of  cattle  grazing  in  the  upper 
peninsula."  Saxbe  declares,  'convinced  me 
that  there  Is  no  way  to  overcome  the  disad- 
vantage of  high  freight  rates  and  other  un- 
favorable factors.  You  see,  the  cattle  grazer 
must  buy  his  feeders  In  the  spring  when 
competition  for  feeders  is  high  and  must 
sell  them  in  October  when  grass  cattle  are 
cheap," 

THE  FUTURE  LAW  OF  THE  SEA 

Mr.  BELLMON  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  has  been  actively  following  the 
developments  regarding  the  future  law 
of  the  sea  taking  place  in  the  VN.  Sea- 
bed Committee.  Our  interest  in  these  de- 
velopments stems  from  our  concern  for 
secure  sources  of  supply  for  our  Nation's 
fuel  and  mineral  needs.  The  progress  be- 
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ing  made  by  the  Seabed  Committee  Is 
slow  and  US.  interests  there  are  largely 
being  ignored  by  an  Increasingly  large 
number  of  developing  nations. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  'Mr. 
Metcalf  '  and  I  called  these  deveiop- 
rr.ents  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
March  14.  I  siiould  now  like  to  update 
rhe  remarks  we  made  at  that  time  by  in- 
cluding a  brief  summary-  of  U.N.  Seabed 
Committee  developments  which  was  pub- 
lished m  the  Natural  Resources  Law 
Newsletter  for  June  1972. 

I  imderstand  that  the  committee's  bi- 
partisan team  of  .«tafT  observers  to  the 
March  session  of  the  UN.  Seabed  Com- 
mittee prepared  a  report  on  UN.  Seabed 
Committee  developments  which  will  soon 
be  printed.  While  the  article  in  the 
Natural  Resources  Law  Newsletter  will 
present  Senators  with  the  gist  of  activi- 
ties taking  place  within  the  U  N.  Seabed 
Committee,  the  forthcoming  staff  report 
will  present  a  more  comprehensive 
analysis.  I  commend  both  to  the  Senate 
and  ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

AS  follows  • 

United  N.'stions  Seabed  COMMrmiE 
In  Marcii  1972  tiie  91 -nation  Committee 
on  the  Peaceful  Use.s  of  tlie  Seabed  and 
Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the  Limits  of  National 
Jurisdiction  met  at  the  Headquarters  oi  the 
tJnlt«d  Nations  In  New  York  City.  This  Com- 
mittee 18  engaged  m  preparing  for  a  l^w  of 
the  3ea  Conference,  now  scheduled  for  1973. 
Althougii  initially  organized  to  deal  only  with 
the  seaoed  and  ocean  floor  and  subsoil,  the 
scope  of  Its  responsibility  was  enlarged  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  December  1970  to 
embrace  also  a  precise  definition  of  the  area 
beyond  the  limits  of  national  Jiirladictlon, 
the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea,  passage 
through  straits,  fishing  and  conservation  of 
the  living  resources  of  the  high  seas,  the 
preservation  of  the  marine  environment  (in- 
cluding pollution  J .  and  scientific  research. 

In  order  to  deal  with  these  issvies,  the 
Committee  in  1971  organized  three  sub-com- 
mittees of  the  whole.  The  duty  of  the  first  !s 
t«  prepare  for  an  international  regime  and 
to  design  international  machinery  to  regu- 
late the  use  of  the  seabed,  ocean  floor  and 
subsoil  beyond  the  limits  of  national  Juris- 
diction. The  second  sub-committee  is  to  pre- 
pare a  comprehensive  list  of  the  subjects 
and  Issues  that  are  or  will  be  affected  by  the 
law  of  the  sea,  such  aa  those  concerning 
regimes  to  govern  the  high  seas,  the  conti- 
nental shelf,  the  territorial  se«  and  contigu- 
ous zone,  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea 
and  the  use  and  regulation  of  international 
straits,  fishing,  and  the  conservation  of  liv- 
ing resources  of  the  high  seas  (including  the 
question  of  the  preferential  rights  of  the 
coastal  States),  and  to  prepare  draft  treaty 
articles  thereon.  The  third  sub-committee 
will  deal  with  the  preservation  of  the  marine 
environment  i  including  the  prevention  of 
pollution)  and  .scientific  research,  and  will 
prepare  draft  treaty  articles  thereon. 

By  mid  March  1972.  Sub-Committee  I  had 
reviewed  the  principles  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  December  1970  to  govern 
an  international  regime  for  the  seabed  and 
ocean  floor  and  subsoU  thereof  beyond  na- 
tional Jurisdiction  and  had  taken  steps  to 
prepare  related  draft  treaty  articles.  At  an 
early  stage  the  question  was  ralaed  by  Chile 
whether  mineral  exploitation  by  private  en- 
tities in  the  high  seas  beyond  national  Juris- 
diction before  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national regime  would  not  make  a  mockery 
of  the  Committee  and  impede  the  work  on 
which  it  wtM  engaged,  particularly  In  view 


of  the  General  Assembly's  adoption  In  De- 
cember 1969  of  a  Resolution  declaring  a 
moratorium  on  all  exploitation  of  deep  sea- 
bed resources  pending  establishment  of  a 
deep  sea  regime.  The  representative  of  that 
country  summarized  Information  he  had  ob- 
tained regarding  the  activities  on  the  high 
seas  of  private  companies  of  the  United 
States.  Japan  and  Germany  and  referred  to 
Senate  BUI  S.  2801,  which  would  provide  for 
the  licensing  of  U.S.  national  to  mine  min- 
erals of  the  deep  seabed  pending  the  adop- 
tion of  International  arrangements.  He  called 
upon  the  United  States  to  explain  the  ap- 
parent inconsistency  between  the  proposals 
made  In  this  Bill  and  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  Committee. 

Replying  m  the  Senate  to  the  "threats, 
claims  and  demands"  in  this  statement.  Sen- 
ator Metcalf  (D.-Mont.)  on  March  14.  1972. 
stated  that  the  U.S.  p>osttlon  Is  that  deep 
ocean  mining  may  be  conducted  under  In- 
ternational law  "prior  to  the  establishment 
of  a  deep  seabed  regime."  In  the  view  of 
.Senator  Metcalf.  the  bill,  if  adopted,  would 
"provide  a  practical  Interim  basis  of  deep 
ocean  mining  experience  which  will  l>e  of 
great  value  to  the  U.N.  Seabed  Committee 
In  Its  deliberations  concerning  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  future  seabed  treaty."  The  Senator 
concluded  his  remarks  by  expressing  the 
hope  "that  the  Chilean  delegate  and  other 
Interested  delegates  to  the  U.N  Seabeds 
Committee  would  be  given  every  reasonable 
opportunity  to  transmit  their  views"  on  the 
proposed  legislation.  He  stated  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  committees  considering 
the  bill  "would  be  most  Interested  to  con- 
sider their  objective  analysis"  of  S.  2801  and 
"the  relationship  between  It  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a  future  seabed  treaty,"  but 
^varned  that  "mere  threats,  claims,  and  de- 
mands sxich  as  were  made  at  the  U.N.  last 
week  and  made  during  the  debate  preceding 
the  adoption  of  the  now  defunct  Moratorium 
Resolution  will  do  little  to  Influence  us  dur- 
ing our  consideration  of  national  legislation 
affecting  U.S.   nationals." 

In  a  related  development  the  secretariat 
of  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment (UNCTAD)  In  mid  March  Issued  a 
report  recommending  that  deep  ocean  min- 
ing of  manganese  nodules  be  discouraged. 
The  report  compares  the  quantities  of  metals 
that  can  be  obtained  from  har\^estlng  nodules 
with  the  volume  of  present  world  produc- 
tion, principally  from  developing  countries, 
and  concludes  that  deep  seabed  mining  will 
depress  land-based  mining  Industries.  Be- 
cause of  the  potential  adverse  Impact  on  the 
economies  of  the  developing  countries,  the 
TJNCTAD  report  recommends  that  large- 
scale  seabed  mining  be  deferred  until  after 
an   International    regime   has   been   created. 

The  Seabed  Committee  Is  scheduled  to 
meet  again  In  July  and  August  1972  and  to 
report  this  fall  to  the  27th  General  Assembly 
on  the  progress  It  hEis  made  In  Its  prepara- 
tions for  a  1973  Conference  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  DEMON- 
STRATE NEED  FOR  JUDICIAL  DIS- 
QUALIFICATION  BILL 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  last  year  I 
introduced  the  Judicial  Disqualification 
Act  in  response  to  certain  important  and 
then  unresolved  questions  which  had- 
been  raised  in  the  context  of  nomina- 
tions to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  the  Ju- 
dicial Machinery  has  held  hearings  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  further  action  will  be 
taken  on  the  bill  in  the  near  future. 

The  law  presently  governing  the  dis- 
qualification of  Federal  judges  is  con- 
tained in  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  sections  144,  and  455.  Section  455 


requires  a  judge  to  disqualify  himself  In 
any  case  in  which  he  has  a  "substantial 
interest,"  has  been  "of  counsel,  ■  has 
been  a  material  witness,  or  is  so  related 
or  connected  with  a  party  or  attorney 
as  to  render  it  improper  for  him  to  sit 
m  judgment.  Federal  courts  have  had 
considerable  difficulty  with  the  words 
"substantial  interest"  and  disagree  about 
the  size  and  type  of  financial  holding 
which  should  disqualify  judges  from  a 
particular  case.  The  section  also  permits 
the  procedure  of  disclosure  and  waiver 
whereby  the  judge  discloses  his  interest 
in  the  case  and  the  attorney — hesitating 
to  question  the  judge's  impartiality- 
agrees  to  waive  his  objection.  Finally, 
judge.';  feel  that  they  have  a  duty  to  sit 
in  a  case  unless  they  are  disqualified  by 
a  specific  provision  of  section  455. 

Section  144  deals  with  disqualification 
of  a  judge  for  bias  or  prejudice.  Under 
this  law  a  party  may  file  an  affidavit 
challenging  the  impartiality  of  a  judge 
before  whom  his  case  is  pending.  The 
judge  himself  determines  whether  the 
allegations  are  sufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  difficulties  in- 
volved with  the  two  sections,  my  Judicial 
Disqualification  Act  would  amend  each 
of  the  sections  to  make  more  explicit  the 
responsibilities  of  the  judge,  and  the 
rights  of  parties  before  the  court. 

My  bill  would  amend  section  144  to  give 
the  party  alleging  judicial  prejudice  or 
bias,  one  'peremptory  challenge,"  thus 
relieving  judges  of  having  to  declare 
themselves  prejudiced,  and  relieving  law- 
yers from  running  the  risk  of  ahenating 
judges  before  whom  they  must  plead 
their  cases.  Section  455  would  be  amended 
to  clarify  the  type  of  interest  requiring 
disqualification. 

While  the  present  section  455  imposes 
a  "substantial  interest"  test — which  has 
been  subject  to  varying  interpretations 
by  the  courts — in  determining  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  a  judge  should 
disqualify  himself,  my  bill  would  make 
explicit  the  kind  of  financial  interest  that 
would  require  disqualification. 

The  Judicial  Disqualification  Act  es- 
tablishes a  hard  and  fast  standard  of  fi- 
nancial interest:  Anj'  holding  whatever 
would  be  sufficient  to  require  disqualifi- 
cation, in  the  case  of  a  financial  interest 
in  a  party,  and  any  holding  whatever  in 
any  corporation  which  either  owtis  or  is 
owned  to  the  extent  of  10  percent  by  a 
party. 

As  the  situation  stands  now,  judges  are 
left  with  indefinite  standards  which  may 
expose  the  judicial  process  to  unneces- 
sary suspicion.  An  explicit  standard 
would  eliminate  anj-  such  suspicion,  for 
it  would  eliminate  the  situation  where 
judges  in  one  circuit  would  disqualify 
theniselves  in  a  particular  situation, 
while  judges  in  another  circuit  might  not 
disqualify  themselves  in  identical  cir- 
cumstances. And  while  most  judges  are 
quite  sensitive  to  the  implications  of  sit- 
ting in  cases  where  there  is  the  slightest 
cause  for  doubt — whether  in  the  case  of  a 
financial  interest,  or  some  prior  associa- 
tion with  a  matter  in  controversy — and 
disqualify  themselves  in  situations  where 
the  interest  may  be  remote,  other  judges 
may  either  be  less  sensitive,  or  simply  be- 
lieve, in  good  faith,  that  they  are  not  re- 
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quired  by  law  to  disqualify  themselves 
when  they  feel  that  they  can  be  impar- 


tia' 

■Thus,  recently.  Justice  Powell,  after 
hearing  argument  in  the  Curt  Flood  case. 
did  not  participate  in  the  decisionmaking 
process,  because  he  had  a  stockholding 
interest  in  the  Anhaeuser-Busch  Corp., 
oviTier  of  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals,  former 
employers  of  Flood.  Since  Justice  Powell's 
interest  in  the  Anhaeuser-Busch  Corp. 
might  not  have  been  materially  affected 
by  the  decision  in  the  Flood  case.  Justice 
Powell's  decision — under  the  existing  law, 
was  based  upon  liis  owti  judgment  that  :t 
wotild  be  appropriate  not  to  become  in- 
volved in  a  case  where  there  could  have 
been  even  the  slightest  suggestion  of  con- 
flict of  interest. 

But  in  another   recent  case,   Tatum 
against  Laird,  the  difficulty  in  establish- 
ing what  conduct  the  law  requires  was 
made  evident  when  the  suggestion  was 
raised— through  a  forthcoming  petition 
for  rehearing — that  Justice   Rehnquist 
should  have  disqualified  liimself  from  the 
decision  m  the  case.  It  is  suggested  that 
Justice  Rehnquist  had  previously  taken 
a  position  on  the  case  when  he  was  acting 
as  Assistant  Atton.3y  General  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights,  and  that  he  had 
been  "of  counsel"  in  the  case.  But  this 
sugeestion,  of  course,  does  notiiing  more 
than  raise  the  issue:  it  does  not  answer 
it.  For  the  definition  of  the  term   "of 
counsel"  is  in  contention  among  the  cir- 
cuits, and  there  is  in   fact  no  explicit 
meaning  for  the  term.  Jastice  Rehnquist 
himself,  at  the  hearings  held  upon  his 
nomination  to  the  Supreme  Court,  stated 
that  while  he  tended  to  view  the  defini- 
tion of  "of  coimsel"  fairly  narrowly- 
limiting  its  application  to  the  attorneys 
so  np.med  in  the  court  papers — that  he 
would  not  want  to  prejudice  the  mean- 
ing 01  the  term. 

And  Justice  Rehnquist's  remarks  at 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  hearings,  while  .'=eemingly 
expressing  an  opinion  on  the  very  ques- 
tion decided  by  the  full  Supreme  Court 
including  Justice  Rehnquist  are  not,  it 
woidd  appear,  explicit  grounds  for  dis- 
qualification under  the  present  law.  For 
though  Justice  Rehnquist  may  indeed 
have  stated  a  position  on  the  Tatum 
case  at  the  Senate  hearings,  all  the 
statute  requires  of  him  is  that  he  judge 
whether  he  had  been  "so  related  or  so 
connected  with  an5'  party  or  his  attorney 
as  to  render  it  improper,  in  his  opinion, 
for  him  to  sit  on  the  trial,  appeal,  or 
other  proceeding  therein."  Thus  there  is 
nothing  to  guide  the  judge  but  liis  own 
opinion. 

The  recent  final  draft  of  a  new  ABA 
Code  of  .Judicial  Conduct  helps  to  bring 
the  problem  of  judicial  disqualification 
into  immediate  focus.  I  believe  that  this 
ABA  Code  goes  a  long  way  toward  in- 
.suring  thTt  our  judicial  process  will  be 
governed  according  to  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  ethical  conduct.  The  code  provi- 
sions regarding  judicial  disqualification 
deal  with  the  two  elements  of  judge's  in- 
terest in  cases  which  have  traditionally 
been  asserted  in  circumstances  where 
disqualification  has  occurred,  or  should 
have  occurred — financial  interest,  or 
some  nonpecuniary  personal  Interest. 


The  ABA  Code,  however,  is  couched  in 
teiTns  of  a  judgment — that  is,  the  judge 
himself  must  decide  whether  or  not  "hi.s 
impartiality  might  reasonably  be  ques- 
tioned." And.  of  course,  the  ABA  Code 
is  not  the  law. 

Both  my  bill,  and  the  ABA  Code  recog- 
nize that  what  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance is  the  protection  of  the  judiciary 
from  imnecessary  criticism  and  suspi- 
cion. But  where  the  judge  himself  must 
decide  whether  there  is  a  "reasonable 
question  of  his  impartiality,"  the  aim  of 
avoiding  this  kind  of  pressure  upon  the 
judiciary  is  vlUated.  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  explicit  provisions,  such  as  are  foimd 
in  my  judicial  disqualification  bill,  must 
be  written  into  the  law,  so  that  judges 
themselves  will  not  be  confronted  with 
the  virtually  impossible  task  of  scrutiniz- 
ing themselves  and  determining  whether 
someone  else  might  reasonably  suspect 
their  impartiality.  That  is  a  judgment 
that  none  of  us  can  really  accomplish, 
and  I  see  no  reason  to  continue  to  thrust 
it  upon  the  judiciary. 

Thus,  my  biU  would  clear  away  the 
problem  Justice  Rehnquist  faced,  by  re- 
quiring disqualification  in  any  case 
where  the  judge  had  previously  "ren- 
dered legal  service  to  a  party  with  re- 
spect to  any  matter  of  thing  in  contro- 
versy." or  in  any  case  "in  which  he  is  so 
related  to  or  cormected  with  any  party 
or  attorney  so  as  to  create  a  conflict  of 
interest  or  otherwise  render  it  improper 
for  him  to  sit  on  the  tnal  or  appeal,  or 
other  proceedings."  And  my  bill  would 
make  statutory'  the  time  honored  stand- 
ard of  conduct  for  judges  and  lawyers, 
that  they  should  not  participate  in  cases 
where  this  would  "create  an  appearance 
of  impropriety." 

What  is  at  .^take,  after  ail,  is  nothing 
less  than  the  confidence  cf  the  people 
in  the  fimdamental  integrity  of  the  judi- 
cial process.  It  is  our  obligation  to  take 
such  steps  as  we  can  to  insure  that  this 
confidence  not  be  forfeited.  Adoption  of 
my  Judicial  Disqualification  Act  would, 
I  beUeve,  be  a  major  step  in  this  direc- 
tion. 


MINNESOTA  TAX  REFORM 
Mr.    MONDALE.    Mr,    President. 


my 
colleague  from  Minnesota  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey .1  and  I  are  proud  of  the  record 
of  our  State  of  Mirmesota  in  reforming 
its  system  of  education  finance. 

Tl-u-ough  the  leadership  of  Grovemor 
Anderson  and  the  hard  work  of  our 
State  legislature,  the  1971  tax  reform 
act  raised  the  State  share  in  financing 
elementary  and  secondary  education  op- 
erating costs  from  43  percent  to  65  per- 
cent—substantially increasing  resources 
available  for  less  wealthy  school  districts, 
and  reducing  the  btirden  of  public  educa- 
tion on  the  overworked  local  property 
tax. 

In  a  representative  sample  of  27  school 
districts,  property  tax  for  education  was 
reduced  by  over  26  percent,  or  nearly  65 
mills.  This  represents  an  average  reduc- 
tion over  the  preceding  year  of  $142  on 
a  $21,000  home  before  homestead  credit, 
and  399  after  homestead  credit.  Since 
costs  continue  to  rise,  actual  savings  were 
still  greater. 

The  Governor  and  the  Minnesota  Leg- 


islature should  be  commended  for  their 
very  important  accompUshment. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure 
that  we  invite  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  an  article  applauding  "The  Minnesota 
Miracle,"  published  ir.  the  13th  annual 
report  of  the  Advison'  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental   Relations. 

Senator  Humphrey  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tkk  Mxnnisota  Miracij: 

A  cluster  of  highly  innovative  1971  Min- 
i^esota  actions  combined  to  produce  the  out- 
standing fiscal  case  study  of  the  year.  The 
Minnesota  legislature  and  the  governor 
joined  to  rewrite  the  book  on  State  fiscal 
policy   toward   local   government. 

■While  the  legislature  took  over  a  more 
direct  responsibility  for  levying  taxes  of  all 
kijids  from  the  Stale's  political  subdlvlsloris 
including  school  dlsuicts.  it  committed  the 
State  to  return  more  revenues  than  ever 
before  to  local  governments.  Stale  and  local 
fiscal  fortunes  now  axe  tied  together  in  un- 
precedented fashion  and  new  roles  for  the 
legislature  and  for  local  governments  have 
been  carved  out.  The  job  of  setting  the  ag- 
gregate level  of  taxation  and  the  relative 
mix  of  different  taxes  will  rest  chiefly  with 
the  Stale  leglslatiire  r.ot,  a*  in  the  past,  on 
the  uncoordinated  actions  of  State  and  local 
poUcj-makers.  Local  goveriunents  in  future 
years  will  devote  less  time  and  energy  to 
raising  revenue  and  will  shift  their  locos  in- 
creasingly to  how  beet  10  use  the  revenue 
which  the  legislature  makes  available  to 
them. 

Schools  now  will  receive  65  percent  of  their 
operating  funds  from  the  Stale,  instead  of 
the  present  43  percent  Tlie  funds  will  be 
distributed  tinder  a  school  aid  formula  that 
was  thoroughly  revised  to  assure  equality  for 
students  in  keeping  with  the  governor's  fiscal 
platform  and  a  Federal  district  court  equal- 
ization mandate  (see  page  8).  The  legislature 
also  provided  for  a  substantial  infusion  of 
State  iionproperty  revenues  to  cities,  coun- 
ties and  other  nou-school  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment. 

In  order  to  place  spending  constraints  on 
the  local  governmental  units  receiving  the 
increased  aid,  the  lawmakers  limited  permis- 
sible budget  increases  to  sL\  percent  a  year. 
Each  dollar  spent  in  excess  of  that  limit  will 
result  in  a  percentatre  reduction  in  State 
per-caplta  aid.  By  combining  the  State's  ,n- 
rreased  commitment  to  schools,  cities  •ind 
counties  with  local  spending  restrictions,  thr 
leglslature  sought  to  achieve  property  tax 
cuts  averaging  15-20  percent  for  each  prop- 
erty owner. 

To  flnance  this  reordering  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibUlties  in  Minnesota,  the  la'wmakers  made 
a  host  of  changes  in  taxes  that  will  increase 
revenues  '.nltlally  by  23  percent.  They  raised 
the  rate  applicable  to  each  'axable  Income 
bracket  of  the  State  personal  income  tax. 
They  raised  the  sales  tax  rate  from  three 
percent  to  four  percent  and  broadened  the 
sales  tax  base.  Cigarette,  beer  and  alcoholic 
beverage  tax  rates  -A-ere  raised  and  the  cor- 
porate Income  tax  was  increased  by  elLmirjit- 
Ing  the  Federal  tax  deduction  on  the  State 
corporate  Income  tax  return  Revenue-in- 
creasing chancres  were  made  In  some  taxes 
that  Impact  initially  or.  business,  but  the 
business  [Tersonal  property  taxes  wU:  be  elim- 
inated after  1973.  Income  tax  credits  for 
property  taxes  paid  on  returns  of  renters 
and  low-income  elderly  were  liberalized  sig- 
nificantly, while  credits  allowed  Individuals 
were  increase  tor  each  of  the  i^ext  two  In- 
come years. 
Oiher   major   actions  taken   by   the    1871 
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legislature  in  chaugliig  Its  fiscal  policy  to- 
ward local  government  included. 

A  protiiblilon  against  lorther  sales  or  In- 
come taxes  being  levied  by  any  local  govern- 
ment; only  the  legislature  will  have  power  to 
lew  such  taxes: 

A  limited  pledee  of  the  State's  full  faUh 
and  credit  behind  general  obligation  bonds 
of  local  units  of  government,  designed  to 
improve  the  credit  rating  and  reduce  Inter- 
est costs  for  certain  localities  with  a  small 
property  tax  base; 

Sharing  of  40  percent  of  the  future  growth 
In  the  commercial-Industrial  property  tax 
base  among  all  units  of  government  In  the 
seven -cotmty  Twin  Cities  area; 

A  oartlal  shlit  in  financing  county  high- 
ways from  the  property  lax  to  a  wheelage 
tax.  accompanied  by  authority  for  the  Met- 
ropolitan Transit  Commission  to  levy  a  lim- 
ited property  ■a.k: 

An  upgraded  local  government  fiscal  In- 
formation system  under  the  Commissioner  of 
Taxation,  working  with  a  new  Intergovern- 
mental Information  Services  Advlaory  Coun- 
cil, designed  to  as6i;re  a  complete,  computer- 
ized, up-to-date  record  of  local  government 
receipts  and  expenditures; 

\  Joint  executlvp-lfglslatlv©  Tax  Study 
Commission  assigned.  In  part,  to  review 
causes  and  effects  of  Intercommunity  dis- 
parities, alternative  sources  of  tax  revenue 
for  local  government  and  lew  limits; 

A  State  Board  of  Assessors  charged  with 
establishing  qualifications  .=ind  certifying  as- 
{.essors  throughout  the  State;  and 

Partial  reform  jf  the  State's  system  of 
property  tax  cUissiflcatlon.  which  will  Include 
lai  determining  assessed  ralue  of  property 
at  realistic  market  value,  rather  than  one- 
third  aa  in  the  past,  (b)  exempting  all  busi- 
ness inventories  and  equipment  and  ic) 
gradually  eliminating  the  low-rate  property 
tax  classlflcatlons  which  oil  refineries  and 
certain  parking  ramps  have  had  In  the  past. 

The  Minnesota  la'.vmakers  and  governor 
may  well  claim  the  outstanding  fiscAl  per- 
formance award  of  1971  for  their  effort  to 
provide  a  rational  State-local  fiscal  system. 

Bv  aaetimlng  a  dominant  role  In  State-local 
fiscal  policymaking,  they  Intended  to  reduce 
•he  ftsoal  disparities  among  school  districts, 
strengthen  the  general  fiscal  position  of  ci- 
ties and  counties  and  ease  the  burden  of 
property  taxes  on  home  owners  and  business 
firms.  In  the  process  thev  made  Minnesota  a 
model  for  other  States  to  follow. 


COMMENDATION  OF  SENATOR 
HRUSKA 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  comprised 
of  local  public  officials  who  are  on  the 
front  lines  ot  day-to-day  governmental 
problem  solving,  recently  commended 
my  Nebraska  colleague.  Senator  Roman 
Hrusk.a.  for  his  .'support  of  both  local 
government  and  the  Federal  program  of 
law  enforcement  assistance. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  NACO  pub- 
lication County  News  discussed  the  im- 
portant and  constructive  activities  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration which,  it  said,  "is  entitled  to  our 
full  support."  The  same  editorial  notes 
that- 
One  of  the  leading  forces  behind  the  legis- 
lation that  created  L£AA  was  our  own 
strong  local  government  advocate.  Senator 
Roman  Hruska.  He  Is  certainly  one  of  the 
best  friends  of  counties  in  the  Senate  and 
he  fully  supports  LBAA. 

It  is  clear  that  Senator  Hruska  has  a 
firm  grasp  of  local  government  needs. 
His  experience  includes  service  on  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  in  Doug- 


las County,  Nebr.  He  was  president  of 
the  Nebraska  Association  of  County  Of- 
ficials and  vice  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Coimty  ofQclals  in  1951 
and  1952.  As  a  former  coiinty  official  of 
national  standing,  his  knowledgeable 
support  of  LEAA  is,  therefore,  a  power- 
ful endorsement  of  that  Federal  program 
of  assistance  to  local  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  County  News  editorial  en- 
titled "In  Defense  of  LEAA,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

In  Defcnee  of  LEAA 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration has  been  subject  to  criticism  recently 
from  some  members  of  Congress,  from  the 
press  and  irom  some  local  officials.  NACo  has 
attacked  it  with  respect  to  some  of  its  poli- 
cies and  procedures.  It  Is  extremely  Impor- 
tant, however,  to  put  this  criticism  luto  the 
proper   perspective. 

The  r .BAA'S  antl-crlme  funding  legislation 
was  the  first  of  the  bloc  grant  programs  by 
which  money  is  distributed  to  the  states  and 
later  to  the  localities  on  a  block  basis,  bypass- 
ing the  usual  btireaucratlc  snarl.  This  has 
not  worked  perfectly,  but,  on  balance.  It 
has  worked  well.  It  IJs  entitled  to  our  full 
support  to  be  sure  that  It  works  even  better. 
The  alternative  is  more  of  the  proliferation 
of  some  1600  categorical  grants.  Everyone 
agrees  we  can't  have  that. 

NACo  has  strongly  urged  a  change  In  em- 
phasis In  LEAA.  We  favor  putting  more  effort 
into  preventive  measures;  prison  reform. 
court  reform,  revision  and  expansion  of  the 
parole  program,  and  many  others,  like  alco- 
hol and  drug  rehabilitation,  that  we  think 
would  help  the  total  criminal  Justice  system. 

We  are  convinced  that  our  position  Is  gain- 
ing favor  In  LEAA  and  the  agency  already  has 
taken  steps  that  give  us  considerable  en- 
couragement. We  stUl  continue  to  push  this 
policy,  which  Is  part  of  our  American  County 
Platform.  It  Is  Important  to  note  that  we  push 
It  Aith  enthusiasm  In  the  same  spirit  that  a 
father  might  urge  upon  his  son  a  change  In 
the  son's  work  habits  or  life  style. 

We  love  the  concept  behind  LEAA  and  our 
criticism  has  been  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
structively trying  to  Improve  It.  We  have  had 
some  good  fights  with  LEAA  Administrator 
Jerrls  Leonard  and  his  assistant.  Dean  Pohl- 
enz.  We  find  them  to  be  extremely  able  and 
honorable  men  who  are  doing  a  good  Job  In  a 
highly  complex  and  sensitive  area. 

We  are  not  sure  that  some  of  the  critics 
of  LEAA  have  adopted  the  same  constructive 
approach  that  NACo  has.  Prom  our  point  of 
view.  It  Is  Important  to  keep  in  mind  that  one 
of  the  leading  forces  behind  the  legislation 
that  created  LEAA  was  our  own  strong  local 
government  advocate.  Sen.  Roman  Hruska 
(R-Neb.).  He  Is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
friends  of  counties  In  the  Senate  and  he 
fully  support-s  LEAA. 

Let's  give  LEAA  a  chance! 


NORTH  CAROLINA  VOLUNTEER 
READING  TUTORS  HELP  CHIL- 
DREN 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  according  to  the  National 
Reading  Center  in  Washington,  D.C..  4.7 
million  elementary  schoolchildren  in  this 
Nation  cannot  keep  up  with  their  class- 
mates because  of  reading  difficulty.  Yet 
36  out  of  every  100  elementary  school 
students  who  need  extra  help  with  read- 
ing do  not  receive  it. 

There  is  just  not  enough  money,  and 
not  enough  teachers  or  time,  to  help  the 


little  boys  and  girls  who  need  individual 
help  in  learning  to  read. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina,  in  co- 
operation with  the  National  Reading 
Center,  is  working  to  rectify  this  situa- 
tion for  the  children  of  our  State. 

Recently,  90  North  Carolina  citizen- 
volunteers  met  in  Raleigh  to  participate 
In  a  2-day  reading  tutor-trainer  work- 
shop scheduled  by  the  center. 

RetuiTiing  to  their  home  communities, 
these  trained  volunteers  are  teaching 
other  volunteers  how  to  tutor  primary- 
grade  children  in  reading  beginnmg  this 
fall. 

The  volunteei-s  will  help  our  children 
learn  to  read  under  supervision  of  our 
neigliborhood  school  classroom  teachers. 

There  is  no  charge  to  local  volunteers 
for  Jie  tutor-trainer  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Reading  Center,  and  these  volun- 
teers are  providing  an  invaluable  service 
to  our  State. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  our  North 
Carolina  Parent  Teacher  Association  is 
actively  supporting  this  fine  endeavor; 
also.  Appalachian  State  University  and 
Central  Carolina  Technical  Institute. 

The  workshop  was  arranged  by  our 
State  department  of  public  instruction 
right  to  read  piogi'am. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  list  of  45  North 
Carolina  school  districts  whose  repre- 
sentatives attended  the  National  Reading 
Center  tutor-training  workshop. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

North  Carolina  School  Districts 

AshviUe  City,  Burlington  City.  Chapel  Hill 
City,  Durham  City.  Fairmont  City.  Fayette- 
ville  City,  Greeniboro  City,  Llncolnton  City, 
Mount  Airy  City,  Raleigh  City.  Saint  Paul's 
City. 

Sanford  City.  Shelby  City.  Alamance 
County.  Ashe  Couiity.  Bertie  County.  Bladen 
County.  Brunswick  County.  Caldwell  County. 
Carteret  County,  Caswell  County,  Cleveland 
County. 

Columbus  County,  Currituck  Cotmty,  Dur- 
ham County,  Edgecombe  County.  Gaston 
Cotmty,  Guilford  County,  Haywood  County, 
Hertford  County.  Johnston  Covinty.  Lee 
County. 

Madison  County.  McDowell  County.  Mont- 
gomery County.  New  Hanover  County.  Onslow 
County.  Person  County.  Richmond  County, 
Robeson  County,  Rockingham  County,  Ruth- 
erford County,  Stokes  County.  Wayne  County, 
WInston-Salem/Porsyth  County. 


MARYLAND  ON  THE  MALL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Washington 
Post,  in  its  editorial  columns,  has  called 
attention  to  the  forthcoming  Festival  of 
American  Polklife  and  to  the  featured 
role  in  the  festival  for  the  Stace  of  Mary- 
land. 

I  should  like  to  renew  my  invitation  to 
all  Senators  and  to  the  piiblic  at  large  to 
visit  the  festival  on  the  mall  any  day 
from  Friday  through  Tuesday.  The  dis- 
play of  Maryland  heritage  will  include 
woodcarvers,  quilters.  blacksmiths. 
coopers,  several  breeds  of  horses  and 
ponies,  fox-litmters.  hayrides  for  the 
children,  and — at  nearby  Hains  Point — a 
small  fleet  of  skipjacks,  the  unique 
Chesapeake  Bay  workboat.  It  is  truly  a 
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rare  opportunity  to  focus  on  the  rich  and 
varied  life  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  on  the  Folk- 
life  Festival. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Poet,  June  27,  1972] 

M.\RYLAND    ON    THB    MaLL 

No  matter  what  else — work,  travel,  rest  or 
Mopping  up— you  may  be  planning  for  iiext 
■•veekend  v  e  highly  recommend  a  visit  to  the 
Festnal  :  .-^mencan  Polklife.  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution's  sixth  annual  salute  to  the 
uti  and  skills  of  unpretentious  citizens, 
which  win  rim  from  June  30  through  July  4 
on  the  Mall  and  at  H&lns  Point. 

The  featured  state  this  year  is  Maryland. 
".'Unerlca  in  Miniature,"  and  the  festival 
should  be  very  enlightening  for  those  pro- 
rtnclal  urbanltes  who  tend  to  think  of  Mary- 
land as  one  big  suburb,  or  we  have  never 
quite  gotten  around  to  exploring  the  full 
map  of  the  Free  State.  Visitors  to  the  Mall 
wiU  be  able  to  watch  and  talk  with  Maryland 
woodcarvers.  quilters.  blacksmiths  and 
coopers  i  barrelmakers.  for  the  uninformed ) 
An.  exhibit  from  the  state's  "horse  country 
will  feature  several  breeds  of  horses  and 
pomes,  fox-hunters  and  hayTldes  daily  for 
children  of  all  ages. 

Down  at  Halns  Point,  assuming  that  the 
aood  recedes,  the  riverfront  will  harbor  a 
community  of  watermen  from  the  Elastern 
Shore,  along  w^th  a  small  fleet  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  skipjacks,  probably  the  most  delightful 
of  all  working  ships.  Ali  of  the  Intricate  skills 
of  watermen — sallmaklng,  decoycarving.  the 
hand-tying  of  crab  nets — will  be  demon- 
strated there,  while  dally  programs  will  ac- 
quaint visitors  with  the  fascinating  lore  and 
traditions  of  the   bay  country. 

In  addition  to  the  rich  display  of  Mary- 
land's heritage,  the  festival  will  feature  two 
other  themes,  the  Indian  culture  of  the  Amer- 
ican Southwest,  and  the  craftsmanship  of  the 
nation's  working  men  and  women,  repre- 
sented by  members  of  several  unions,  in- 
cluding lithographers,  garment  workers  and 
carpenters.  There  will  also  be  music  on  the 
MaU:  Indian  dances,  folkslngiug.  Chicago 
blues  and  a  special  fiddlers'  convention  on 
July  4. 

As  in  past  years,  the  festival  Is  intended  to 
be  cheerfully  Informal.  Scheduled  programs 
of  music,  demonstrations  and  discussions  will 
be  presented  every  day  from  11  a.m.  until  5 
p.m..  but  festival  visitors  will  be  encouraged 
to  talk  Informally  with  the  artists  and  crafts- 
men, a&k  questions  and  become  participants 
themselves.  It  is  this  spirit,  as  much  as  any 
single  exhibit,  which  has  made  the  Festival 
of  American  PoUtUfe  such  a  summer  high- 
light for  so  many  folk.  It  offers  us  a  chance 
to  reacqualnt  ourselves  with  a  common  heri- 
tage which  is  really  rather  extraordinary. 


PRIME  MINISTER  LYNCH.  OF  IRE- 
LAND, •WRITES  "THE  ANGLO- 
IRISH  PROBLEM" 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
July  1972  issue  of  Foreign  Affsiirs  con- 
tains an  important  and  extremely  per- 
ceptive article  entitled  "The  Anglo-Irish 
Problem."  written  by  Prime  Minister 
John  M.  Lynch  of  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land. 

Prime  Minister  Lynch  analyzes  with 
great  care  and  wisdom  the  complex  his- 
tory, background,  and  current  status  of 
the  relationship  between  Britain  and 
Ireland.  He  praises  ihe  establishment  of 
direct  rule  by  Britain  over  Northern  Ire- 
land last  March  as  a  positive  step,  but 


he  makes  clear  that  direct  rule  is  only  a 
preliminary  step,  not  a  permanent  so- 
lution to  the  issue.  As  he  states,  he  be- 
lieves that — 

The  only  solution  Is  an  Ireland  united,  by 
agreement,  m  independence;  an  Ireland  in  a 
friendly  relationship  with  Britain;  an  Ire- 
land which  will  be  a  member  with  Britain 
of  the  enlarged  European  c  jmmunlties 

Prime  Minister  Lynch  notes  that  man>' 
in  the  Ulster  Unionist  community  now 
feel  that  Irish  unity  is  inevitable,  and  he 
urges  action  toward  a  realistic  settle- 
ment :hat  will  provide  ix)sitive  and  direct 
encouragement  to  unity. 

Equally  important,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter recognizes  that  Irish  unity  can  never 
be  achieved  if  the  present  "South"  sim- 
ply takes  over  the  "North"  and  assimi- 
lates it  into  the  existing  structures  of  the 
Republic.  Instead,  there  must  be  a  'new" 
Ireland,  involving  no  leveling  down,  on 
either  side,  of  existing  social  or  economic 
standards. 

Finally,  in  his  article,  the  Taoiseach 
embraces  the  principle  of  the  need  for  a 
new  constitution  for  a  united  Ireland, 
with  firm  and  explicit  guarantees  for  the 
rights  of  all  who  will  live  under  it,  Prot- 
estants and  Catholics  alike. 

These  words  and  ideas  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Lynch  are  extremely  heartening. 
Our  own  dismal  decade-long  record  over 
Vietnam  has  taught  us  In  the  United 
States  to  look  with  little  faith  on  those 
who  have  professed  to  see  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel  in  Indochma.  But  it 
IS  not  too  much  to  say  that  now.  with 
the  positive  approach  of  Prime  !.linister 
Lynch,  with  the  early  success  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Whitelaw  has  had  in  implementing 
the  nev>-  British  initiative,  and  with  the 
recently  announced  cease-fire,  we  can 
truly  begin  to  see  such  light. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Prime 
Minister  Lynch's  article  will  t>e  of  inter- 
est to  all  of  us  in  the  Congress.  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

The   AMGt,o-lRisB  Problem 
( By  John   M.   Lynch  i 

In  the  ]ate  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
turies, when  It  was  fashionable  to  speak  of 
International  problems  In  terms  of  "Ques- 
tions" to  be  solved,  the  "Irish  Question" 
proved  particularly  Intractable  for  successive 
British  governments.  For  Gladstone  In  1886 
It  was  "the  long  vexed  and  troubled  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  which  ex- 
hibit to  us  the  one  and  only  conspicuous 
faUure  of  the  political  genius  of  our  race." 
He  devoted  much  of  his  later  political  life 
to  the  question  but  his  attempts  to  solve  it 
were  unsuccessful. 

Lloyd  George,  a  generation  later,  believed 
that  he  had  found  the  answer.  But  his  belief 
was  tempered  with  caution.  "I  ajn  not  gcing 
to  say  that  we  have  found  the  specific  at  last. 
This  has  been  said  too  often.  But  we  must 
try;  at  any  rate  I  can  see  nothing  better." 
Lloyd  George's  first  attempt  at  a  solution — 
the  Goverrunent  of  Ireland  Act,  1920 — di- 
vided Ireland  into  two  locally  autonomous 
regions  within  the  United  Kingdom.  "North- 
em  Ireland"  came  Into  existence;  but  "South- 
em  Ireland"  was  stillborn.  So  he  negotiated 
with  Irish  nationalists  (whose  acceptance 
led  to  a  civil  war  In  their  ranks)  the  Anglo- 
Irish  Treaty  of  1921.  The  treaty  provided  that 
Ireland  should  have  a  status  within  the 
Commonwealth  like  that  of  Canada  and  other 


dominions  but  allowed  Northern  Ireland  to 
opt  out  within  a  month  and  retain  Its  ex- 
isting stattis  within  the  United  Kingdom. 
Since  Northern  Ireland  did  opt  out.  the  ef- 
lect  of  his  solution  was  the  partition  of  Ire- 
land. 

After  50  years  It  Is  evident  that  Lloyd 
George's  solution  was  not  the  right  one.  Par- 
tition shelved,  but  did  not  solve,  the  "Irtsh 
Question."  Northern  Ireland,  one  of  the  two 
entitles  which  it  brought  into  being,  was 
never  stable  and  it  eventually  became  un- 
workable within  Its  existing  framework.  In 
March  of  this  year  the  British  government 
prorogued  Its  regional  Parliament  for  a  year 
and  resumed  responslbUlty  for  the  region  by 
appointing  a  Secretary  of  State  with  legisla- 
tive and  executive  functions  lor  which  he  is 
responsible  to  the  Westminster  Parliament. 

The  failure  of  Northern  Ireland  cannot  be 
treated  In  isolation.  Since  it  was  one  of  the 
twin  foundations  of  Uoyd  George  e  answer  to 
the  'Irish  Question,  '  its  breakdown  reopens 
that  question  as  a  whole;  and  Britain  and 
Ireland  today  must  face  again  many  of  those 
issues  which  made  It  such  a  complex  and 
cilfficult  one  for  generations  of  British  states- 
men. But  a  wrong  answer,  which  Is  seen  to  be 
wrong,  may  help  to  clarify  the  question. 

It  is  iiecessary  first  to  look  back — to  iden- 
tify the  problem  and  see  why  past  solutions 
have  gone  wrong,  but  iiot  to  dwell  on  history 
for  Its  own  sake  or  to  use  It,  in  Edmund 
Burke's  words,  as  "a  magazine,  furnishing 
Oileuslve  and  defensive  weapons."  Then  It  Is 
necessary  lo  look  clearly  at  the  present  situ- 
ation to  see  what  has  changed  over  50  years. 
.\nd  finally  to  look  forward— to  see  the  out- 
line ajad  general  direction  of  a  solution,  but 
not  to  insist  on  precise  and  rigid  proposals 
which  might  make  it  more  dlJIlcult  to 
achieve.  Tills  stage  of  transition,  when  the 
institutions  of  Northern  Ireland  have  been 
stispended  but  not  yet  replaced  and  both 
Britain  and  Ireland  are  about  to  join  the 
EEC,  Is  a  particularly  suitable  time  for  such 
an  overall  view. 

To  speak  of  the  "Irish  Question,"  as  I 
have  done  so  far.  Is  to  see  the  Issue  from  the 
British  viewpoint,  as  a  major  problem  in 
British  politics  for  generations  FVsr  Ireland, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  problem  could  prob- 
ably be  called  the  'English  Question" — 
though  the  issue  was  too  baaic.  too  funda- 
mental to  the  very  notion  of  a  separate  Irish 
Identity,  ever  to  be  described  m  such  a  way. 
In  the  main,  the  issue  Is  the  relationship 
between  Britain  and  Ireland;  and  to  under- 
stand the  present  problem  of  Northern  Ire- 
land it  Is  necessary  to  examine  that  relation- 
ship. 

Britain  and  Ireland  are  two  neighboring 
Islands  which  have  been  deeply  Involved  with 
one  another  for  much  of  thetr  history.  The 
relationship  began  before  either  country  had 
come  to  ftill  conscious  nationhood.  For  cen- 
turies It  was  one  of  half-successful  conquest 
and  Its  aftermath — as  the  larger  island  tried 
to  establish  its  hegemony  in  the  smaller 
.\s  Sir  John  Davles.  an  Englishman  who  was 
Attorney-Gteneral  of  Ireland  under  King 
James  I.  wrote  In  1612.  "the  conquest  of 
Ireland  was  made  peece  by  peece.  by  slow 
steppes  and  degrees,  and  by  seuerall  at- 
tempts. In  seuerall  ages. 

There  were  sundry  reuolutlons.  as  well  of 
the  English  fortunes,  as  of  Irish;  some-whiles 
one  preuaUing,  some -whiles  the  other.  " 
He  explained  that  "euer  since  Our  Nation 
had  any  footing  In  this  Land,  the  State  of 
England  did  earnestly  desire,  and  d:d  accord- 
ingly endeuotir  from  time  to  time  -.o  perfect 
the  Conquest  of  this  kingdom,  but  that  in 
euery  age  there  v?ere  found  such  impediments 
and  defects  In  both  Realmes.  as  caused  aimost 
an  impoaslblUty,  that  things  should  haue  bin 
otherwise  then  they  were."  But  Davles 
thought  that  the  conquest  had  been  com- 
pleted In  his  own  day  Three  hundred  years 
later,  however.  It  was  still  not  perfected" 
and  the  "impediments  "  of  which  he  spoke 
were  still  evident. 
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In  the  earlv  period  the  conquest  was  a 
colonial  one  in  -.he  sense  that  Us  effect  was 
to  establish  in  Ireland  an  English  colony,  a 
"Pale. "  which  varied  in  extent  with  the  de- 
gree of  assimilation  by  the  native  population 
of  each  successive  Influx  of  colonists  and 
the  attention  which  successive  Kings  of  Eng- 
land could  afford  to  devote  to  It.  In  Davles' 
own  day  colonization  took  a  more  deter- 
mined form.  Loyal  English  and  Scottish  set- 
tlers were  settled  on  land  confiscated  after 
a  series  of  unsuccessful  Irish  rebellions. 
Davles  himself  was  deeply  Involved  in  the 
most  .successful  AUd  lasting  of  these  settle- 
ments— the  plantation  of  Ulster  By  this  time 
too.  a  religious  aspect  had  complicated  mat- 
ters and  this  was  accenttiated  by  the  Crom- 
wellian  and  Jacobite  wars  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  new  settlers  were  largely  Prot- 
estant, and  the  native  population  which 
they  partly  supplanted  were  generally  im- 
wlUlng  to  accept  the  reformed  faith  ol  those 
who  had  dUplaced  them. 

Bv  -he  eighteenth  century,  however,  what 
oegan  as  an  English  colony  based  In  Dublin 
and  the  Pale  was  willing  to  Identify  Itself 
as  Irish;  and  Dean  Swift  and  others  of  Its 
isTlters  asserted  the  Irish  Interest  vigorously 
In  some  of  their  writings.  Toward  the  end  of 
that  centurv  it  asserted  the  independence  of 
Its  existing  parliament  m  Dublin  against  the 
Westminster  Parliament  which  had  earlier 
assumed  powers  to  legislate  for  Ireland.  Un- 
like the  American  colonies,  however,  this 
••colony  had  no  thought  of  repudiating  the 
Crown  and  It  continued  to  accept  the  King 
as  King  of  Ireland. 

But  there  was  a  certain  ambivalence  In  Its 
seiise  of  Identity.  Its  parliament  In  Its  last 
years  tried  to  follow  the  call  which  Henry 
Grattan,  one  of  its  leading  members,  made 
in  a  speech  In  1780.  'be  a  Parliament,  be- 
come a  nation."  But  It  was  still  something 
less  than  a  nation— <ia  .\scendancy  perhaps, 
but  not  a  people  Its  parliament  had  no 
place  for  the  depressed  mass  ot  the  -.-.atlve 
population,  who  were  still  largely  Roman 
Catholic,  and  no  place  for  those  among  the 
scarcely  less  depressed  descendants  of  the 
seventeenth-cent-ary  settlers  In  Ulster,  who 
were  Protestant  dissenters  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church  and  who  had  tenaciously 
held  their  position  through  the  wars  of  the 
previous  century. 

When  the  Ascendancy  had  looked  to  the 
American  example.  the  two  excluded 
groups — between  them  the  great  majority 
of  the  population— looked  to  the  much  more 
radical  French  Revolution.  Under  Its  Influ- 
ence, and  with  its  help,  they  combined  In 
temporary  alliance  in  1798  In  a  rebellion 
which  tried  to  break  the  English  connection 
and  assert,  for  the  first  time  In  Irish  his- 
tory, a  separate  Irish  Republic.  The  rebellion 
of  'l"98  in  Ulster  and  elsewhere  In  Ireland 
was  unsuccessful.  But  It  led  Pitt,  the  British 
Prime  Minister  of  the  day,  to  end  the  In- 
convenience and  the  dangers  of  a  separate 
Irish  parliament  aad  bring  both  countries 
under  .*  single  government  and  parliament. 

The  Union  took  effect  in  1801  and  through 
Uie  nineteenth  century  both  countries 
formed  the  "United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland."  But  almost  from  the 
outset  there  were  demands  on  the  Irish  side 
lor  ••Repeal."  By  the  1880s.  under  the  lead- 
ership of  ParueU,  the  well -organized  and 
vociferous  Irish  Parliamentary  Party,  over- 
whelmingly victorious  at  each  election,  was 
pressslng  the  case  for  "Home  Rule"  for  Ire- 
laud  ill  the  House  of  Commons  at  West- 
minster Pitt.  In  bringing  about  the  Union, 
had  found  In  VlrgU  a  text  to  explain  his 
policy: 

"Paribus  se  legibus  ambae 
Invictate  genetes  aeterna  m  foedera  mittant" 

•■(Lei  both  peoples,  unconquered,  join  in 
an  eternal  union  under  common  laws.*'' 

But  he  was  too  optimistic — the  majority 
of  the   Irish   people   whose   wishes   had   not 


been  consulted  in  1800  were  now  asserting 
their  opposition  to  the  Union. 

By  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  "Irish  Question"  was  a  complex 
one.  A  union  of  the  two  Islands  in  a  single 
kingdom  had  been  tried  for  most  of  a  century. 
But  Irish  separatist  feeling  had  increased, 
not  diminished.  Government  of  Ireland  di- 
rect from  Westminster  was  clearly  unaccept- 
to  a  majority  of  the  Irish  population,  and 
it  seemed  to  require  a  constant  cycle  of  co- 
ercion and  concession.  The  British  Liberal 
Party,  under  Gladstone,  saw  that  this  could 
not  continue.  Gladstone,  as  Prime  Minister 
In  1886.  introduced  a  Bill  to  grant  Home 
Rule,  having  come  to  accept  that  the  inter- 
ests of  both  countries  required  a  separate, 
if  subordinate,  legislature  for  Ireland.  But 
any  change  in  the  Union — even  the  limited 
separation  which  Gladstone's  Home  Rule 
would  Involve — evoked  vehement  opposition 
from  a  temporary  coalition  of  two  other 
forces.  The  British  Conservative  Party  saw 
any  weakening  of  the  Union  as  a  threat  to 
the  basis  of  the  Empire.  When  out  of  oflSce 
It  also  saw  polltlc&l  advantage  In  the  Issue, 
so  it  encouraged,  and  allied  Itself  with,  mi- 
nority opposition  to  Home  Rule  within  Ire- 
land. 

In  Ireland  the  issue  divided  the  population 
largely  on  religious  lines.  Protestants  of  \'&- 
nous  denominations  tended  to  favor  the 
Union  while  Catholics  were  generally  opposed 
to  it.  Two  elements  In  the  Irish  population — 
the  Ascendancy  and  the  descendants  of  the 
Ulster  "dissenters" — whose  ancestors  had 
been  antagonistic  to  one  another  In  1798 
were  now  against  Home  Rule  and  for  the 
Union.  But  the  population  was  not  alto- 
gether divided  on  religious  lines:  some  Cath- 
olics were  "Unionists:"  and  many  of  the 
prominent  "Home  Rulers."  including  Par- 
nell.  the  leader  of  the  Irish  Party,  and  Its 
founder.  Isaac  Butt,  were  Protestants. 

Unionists  claimed  that  Home  Rule  would 
prove  to  be  "Rome  Rule"  since  the  majority 
of  the  population  was  Roman  Catholic;  and 
an  economic  Interest  In  free  trade,  as  well  as 
Imperialist  sentiment,  strengthened  their 
opposition.  The  Industrial  Revolution  had 
oome  to  Ireland  since  the  Union  but  Its  ef- 
fects had  been  largely  conflned  to  the  North 
East  -which  now  feared  that  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland  might  eventually  lead  to  tariffs  be- 
tween Britain  and  Ireland,  The  Home  Rule 
issue  aroused  strong  feelings  for  a  genera- 
tion, but  no  party  to  the  controversy  wished 
to  partition  Ireland.  The  issue  was  whether 
Ireland  as  a  whole  should  have  limited  au- 
tonomy or  whether  it  should  remain  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

At  one  stage,  despite  the  forces  ranged 
against  It.  a  Home  Rule  settlement  of  the 
Anglo-Irish  relationship  did  seem  possible — 
though  historians  may  speculate  whether  It 
would  have  fully  satisfied  Irish  uatlonaillst 
aspirations  In  the  long  term.  Pamell  at  least 
v.'as  willing  to  settle  for  such  an  answer.  He 
told  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  8,  1886, 
just  before  the  crucial  vote  on  the  first  Home 
Rule  BUI:  "I  accept  this  BUI  as  a  final  set- 
tlement of  our  national  question  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Irish  people  will  accept  It."  But  the 
opportunity  p>assed.  Home  Rule  bills  were  de- 
feated in  1886  and  1893.  Although  a  Home 
Rule  bill  was  enacted  In  1914.  just  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  First  World  War,  It  was 
agreed.  In  deference  to  Unionist  and  Orange 
threats  of  rebellion,  that  it  would  not  take 
effect  until  the  war  was  over — and  then  oiUj- 
if  It  were  amended. 

At  the  end  of  the  First  World  War.  there- 
fore, the  "Irish  Question"  was  still  a  conun- 
drum for  British  politicians.  But  events  no 
longer  waited  on  a  solution.  Nationalist  Ire- 
land had  despaired  of  Home  Rule.  It  was  now 
encouraged  to  seek  change  by  force  because 
It  saw  that  the  threat  of  force  by  the  Union- 
ist side  had  power  to  prevent  change.  So  It 
took  steps  to  solve  the  "English  Question'" 
for  Itself — by  seeking  complete  separation. 


Two  years  after  the  Easter  Week  Rising  of 
1916  in  Dublin,  the  separatist  Sinn  BWa 
party  overwhelmed  the  old  Irish  Parliamen- 
tary Party  of  the  Home  Rule  tradition  at  the 
1918  general  election.  Sinn  Peln  captured  73 
out  of  105  parliamentary  seats  in  all  of  Ire. 
Iswid  while  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party  re- 
talned  six.  But  the  Sinn  Peln  members 
elected  were  pledged  not  to  take  their  setti 
at  Westminster  Instead,  In  January  191}, 
they  established  In  Dublin  an  Independent 
Irish  parliament.  This  parliament — Dall  El- 
reann — set  itself  to  make  good  Its  claim  to 
be  the  parliament  of  an  Independent  Ire- 
land.  A  guerrilla  wax  ensued  against  the 
British  administration  In  Ireland  over  the 
next  two  years 

The  British  government  of  the  day  found 
Itself  facing  a  critical  situation,  and  In  the 
Prime  Minister.  Lloyd  George.  It  had  a 
Solomon  who  was  prepared  In  the  event,  to 
cArry  out  a  Judgment  which  would  mean 
dlvidliig  Ireland  at  least  temporarily  The 
settlement  which  Lloyd  George  negotiated 
was.  he  believed,  a  pragmatic  one.  As  he  ex- 
plained to  the  Irish  delegation  to  the  treaty 
negotiations  in  London  on  October  14.  1921: 
••It  Is  no  use  ignoring  facts  however  un- 
pleasant they  may  be.  The  politician  who 
thinks  he  can  deal  out  abstract  justice  with- 
out reference  to  forces  around  him  cannot 
govern," 

He  looked  at  the  relative  strength  of  the 
forces  arovmd  him.  The  Conservatives  and 
the  Irish  Unionists  'A-ere  no  longer  allied 
against  Home  Rule.  The  Conservative  Party 
\.vas  now  a  partner  In  the  government  with 
Lloyd  George's  own  party,  the  Liberals:  their 
Imperial  sentiment  had  also  weakened:  and 
In  the  postwar  period  at  the  Versailles  Peace 
Conference  there  was  a  more  general  accept- 
ance of  the  principle  of  national  self-de- 
termination. For  these  reasons  the  Conserva- 
tives had  ceased  to  oppose  some  kind  of  Irish 
devolution  and,  handled  with  care,  they 
might  have  been  brought  along  in  a  settle- 
ment If  Britain's  strategic  interests,  as  then 
understood,  were  maintained.  But  the  other 
element  of  the  old  alliance  against  Home 
Rule — the  Unionist  minority  In  Ireland, 
which  had  been  encouraged  to  believe  that 
Its  armed  opposition  to  self-government  for 
Ireland  could  succeed — maintained  Its  posi- 
tion. Conservative  opinion  would  accept  that 
such  a  minority  could  not  forever  obstruct 
a  settlement.  But  It  would  not  wholly 
abandon  Its  former  ally. 

So  Lloyd  George  treated  with  each  of  the 
two  elements  which  he  discerned  In  the  Irish 
population.  Since  the  Irish  Unionists  were 
concentrated  In,  though  not  conflned  to.  the 
North  East,  he  decided  to  meet  their  position 
by  dividing  Ireland  and  creating  a  separate 
region  covering  six  counties.  In  which,  taken 
as  a  whole  (though  not  in  each  county), 
they  would  have  an  assured  local  majority. 
The  Government  of  Ireland  Act,  1920,  di- 
vided Ireland  Into  two  parts— "Northern  Ire- 
land" and  '•Southern  Ireland."  Each  part 
was  to  have  l(x;al  autonomy  within  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  Council  of  Ireland  w-ould  act  as 
a  link  between  them  and  provision  was  made 
so  that  It  could  ultimately  lead  to  a  single 
Irish  parliament.  The  Unionists  had  not 
sought  this  settlement,  but  they  accepted  it. 
So  '•Northern  Ireland"  came  Into  being.  But 
••Southern  Ireland"  did  not.  Irish  nationalism 
had  long  since  gone  beyond  a  limited  devolu- 
tion which  also  involved  Internal  division. 
So  guerrilla  fighting  against  the  British  ad- 
ministration In  Ireland  continued. 

By  the  end  of  1921,  when  Northern  Ire- 
land was  already  functioning  as  a  partly 
autonomous  region  within  the  United  King- 
dom. Lloyd  George  and  his  cabinet  nego- 
tiated the  Anglo-Irish  Treaty  with  a  declara- 
tion of  Irish  nationalist  representatives  from 
D4U  6lreann.  The  delegation  pressed  strong- 
ly against  partition  and  for  recognition  ol 
full  Irish  Independence.  But  the  treaty, 
signed  on  December  6,  1921,  while  granting 
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Ireland  the  status  of  a  dominion  within  the 
CommonweaUh.  allowed  Northern  Ireland, 
lis  already  established,  to  opt  out  and  re- 
mam  as  an  area  of  limited  local  autonomy 
within  the  United  Kingdom,  There  wa.s 
henceforth  a  Unionist  majority  in  Northern 
Ireland.  The  Unionists  in  that  part  of  Ire- 
IMid  which  became  indep>endent  were  left 
to  adjust  to  life  in  the  new  "Irish  Free  State  ' 
(which  later  became  a  republic  outside  the 
Commouwealth) .  The  treaty  provided  for  a 
boundary  commission  to  determine  the 
boundaries  between  Northern  Ireland  and 
the  rest  of  Ireland.  Before  the  commission 
reported.  Its  conclusions  became  known  and 
were  deemed  unacceptable.  The  commission 
was  wound  up  and  so  Northern  Ireland  ha.s 
since  remained  a  region  covering  six  coun- 
ties— Antrim.  Armagh,  Derry.  Down,  Fer- 
managh and  Tyrone. 

n 

Pragmatism  such  as  that  of  Lloyd  George 
has  its  attractions — If  it  works.  Since  Lloyd 
George's  settlement  has  obviously  failed  t.) 
work,  one  must  ask  how  it  went  wrong  and 
why  it  was  the  wrong  approach  to  solving  a 
difficult  problem.  A  principal  reason  for  its 
failure  was  the  nature  of  the  new  entity  of 
Northern  Ireland  which  it  created.  I  believe 
we  can  see  three  aspects  of  Northern  Ireland 
which  made  it  unsuitable  from  the  out.set. 

Firstly,  the  area  was  not  homogeneous.  Tlie 
border  drawn  by  the  1920  Act  had  no  basu 
in  geography  or  history;  It  did  not  Include 
the  nine  counties  of  the  old  province  of 
Ulster.  The  six  counties  chosen  constituted 
the  maximum  area  In  which  the  Unionist 
irommunity  would  be  assured  of  maintaining 
i.  majority.  The  aim.  in  the  words  of  lu  first 
Prime  Minister,  Sir  James  Craig,  was  "to  sa^e 
as  much  of  Ulster  as  we  could  hold."  But  to 
draw  the  border  in  this  way  was  to  include  in 
the  new  orea  a  substantial  minority  who 
were  opposed  to  the  settlement  which  made 
them  permanently  a  minority  under  an  un- 
sympathetic government  and  who,  though  a 
minority  in  the  .-ix-county  population  as  a 
whole,  were  a  local  majority  lu  more  than 
half  of  its  area. 

Secondly.  In  the  creation  of  Northern  Ire- 
land, religious  differences  were  publicly  ac- 
cepted as  a  basis  for  political  divisien.  TlU.s 
gave  such  differences  a  fundamental  political 
Importance  from  the  outset  because  they 
became  the  symbol  of  loyalty  or  disloyalty. 

Thirdly,  the  new  local  Parliament  at  Stor- 
mont  was  poorly  designed  to  meet  the  diffi- 
ciUt  situation  of  a  divided  commumty.  It 
wai  modeled  on  the  British  Parliament  at 
Westminster  where  the  government  of  the 
day  has  a  virtual  monopoly  of  power.  At 
Westminster  such  a  system  works  well  be- 
cause power  changes  hands  at  Intervals  as 
one  party  or  the  other  gains  a  majority  at 
the  polls.  Northern  Ireland  has  been  so  con- 
stituted as  to  ensure  that  there  was  a  per- 
manent Unionist  majority  In  the  area.  Tlie 
beUef  that  the  minority  were  a  threat  to  the 
whole  settlement  and  the  poliilcization  of 
religious  differences  gave  that  majority  co- 
hesiveness,  so  that  the  Unionist  Parly  was  al- 
ways the  majority  party  at  Stormont  and 
therefore  always  the  "government  of  the 
day."  The  natural  balance  of  the  Westminster 
system  did  not  exist — and  no  other  restraint 
replaced  it. 

There  were  regular  elections.  But  Unionl.^t 
government,  unlike  most  parliamentary  gov- 
ernments, never  faced  an  effective  challenge 
at  the  polls  over  Its  31 -year  history.  Its  lead- 
ers, however,  were  under  constant  pressure 
from  their  own  right  wing,  which  had  real 
power  to  topple  a  leader  If  he  seemed  to  be 
weak  in  dealing  with  minority  "subversion  ' 
Such  a  system— which  became  in  practice 
permanent  one-party  government,  never  free 
of  hard-line  pressures,  and  not  subject  to  ef- 
fective restraint  on  behalf  of  the  minority 
community — coiUd  increase  but  not  ease  the 
division  and  bitterness  between  the  commu- 
■liiies.   The    British    government    at    West- 


minster for  Us  part,  having  created  the  sub- 
sidiary parliament  in  1920.  left  Northern  Ire- 
land to  a  great  extent  to  Its  own  devices  This 
was  to  abdicate  In  practice  the  residual  re- 
sponsibility which  It  retained  in  principle.  I 
do  not  believe  it  Is  unfair  to  describe  such  a 
settlement  as  a  recipe  for  slow  disaster.  It 
created  in  Northern  Ireland  an  inherently 
unstable  region,  politicized  religious  differ- 
ences within  It,  gave  It  a  parliamentary  sys- 
tem which  institutionalized  community  ani- 
mosities, and  left  It  to  run  its  own  local 
affairs  for  hsjf  a  century. 

If  such  an  area  were  to  work  at  all  the 
minority  had  to  be  brought  to  acquiesce  In 
what  had  happened.  But  Instead  of  being 
brought  fully  Into  public  affairs  in  order  to 
win  their  consent,  they  were  discriminated 
against  as  disloyal  and  systematically  ex- 
cluded from  Influence  and  oflBce.  Even  if 
Roman  Catholics  accepted  Northern  Ireland 
as  a  /ait  accompli  they  were  barred  from  ef- 
fective membership  In  the  governing  Unionist 
Party.  They  should.  It  appeared,  know  their 
place  as  part  of  a  passive  minority,  but  not 
try  to  leave  its  ranks  to  seek  a  share  in  power 
within  the  party  which  controlled  the  state. 
A  Roman  Catholic,  in  effect,  could  be  a 
"unionist"  but  not  a  "Unionist." 

Despite  Its  Instability,  Northern  Ireland 
withstood  sporadic  and  futile  violence  In  al- 
most every  decade  from  those  who  refused 
to  accept  the  Lloyd  George  settlement.  But 
it  did  not  withstand  equally  well  demands  for 
clvU  rlghta  which  followed  in  the  1960s.  Its 
immediate  response  to  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment was  repressive  and  sometimes  violent. 
When  the  Northern  Ireland  Prime  Minister 
of  the  day,  Terence  O'Neill,  tried  to  respond 
In  a  moderate  fashion,  he  was  forced  to  resign 
by  right-wing  pressures  within  his  own  party. 
It  seemed  as  if  demands  for  full  equality  of 
treatment  by  the  minority  challenged  the 
assumption  underlying  the  state — that  It 
was  to  be  a  Unionist  state  with  permanent 
Unionist  control. 

When  the  need  for  basic  reforms  became 
evident  to  British  and  world  opinion  in  1968 
and  1969,  reform  was  promised  and  slowly 
begun.  But  the  real  need  was  not  simply  to 
end  the  obvious  abuses  but  to  heal  the  deep- 
er community  divisions.  Generous,  speedy 
and  effective  reform  might  have  done  this; 
not  slew  and  reluctant  change  after  60  years. 
The  expectations  of  the  minority  were 
aroused  but  not  met;  and  there  was  violence 
between  groups  on  either  side  of  the  commu- 
nity divide.  The  British  Army  was  Introduced 
in  1969  In  an  active  peacekeeping  role,  mainly 
to  protect  the  minority.  But  because  there 
was  no  thorough  reform  of  structures  at  the 
same  time.  It  tended,  as  time  went  on,  to 
defend  existing  political  structures  because 
they  represented  "legality"  in  the  area.  The 
effort  to  repress  minority  violence  by  deten- 
tion or  Internment  without  trial  from  August 
1971  Increased  the  violence  and  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  minority  as  a  whole  It  was  be- 
cause they  accepted  that  a  fresh  beginning 
must  be  made  that  the  British  government 
prorogued  the  Stormont  Parliament  for  a 
year  as  from  March  1972. 

m 

The  1920  21  settlement  also  had  an  Im- 
portant effect  on  the  nature  of  that  part  ol 
Ireland  which  later  became  Independent. 
Precisely  because  a  separate  area  was  created 
to  accommodate  most  of  the  Irish  Protestant 
community,  the  rest  of  Ireland  came  to  in- 
dependence with  a  largely  Roman  Catholic 
population — so  that  it  is  sometimes  de- 
scribed in  the  press  today  as  the  "Catholic" 
Irish  Republic,  It  was  Ironic  that  It  should  be 
so.  since  the  Irish  Republican  tradition  from 
which  it  derived  had  been  explicitly  nonsec- 
tarian  In  its  origins  and  Its  founder  and 
many  of  Its  most  prominent  leaders  for  over 
a  century  had  been  Protestant.  But  that  It 
was  so  was  an  Inevitable  consequence  ol 
Lloyd  George's  whole  approach. 

Historians  may  argue  as  to  how  far  the 


twin  foundations  ol  his  settlement — the  1030 
Act  and  the  1931  Treaty — were  part  ol  a  sin- 
gle deliberate  policy  and  how  far  the  second 

stage— the  Anglo-Irish  Treaty — was  an  tm- 
provUation.  What  matter*  today  is  their  ef- 
lect — a  division  ol  Ireland  on  largely  con- 
fessional lines.  The  Independent  Irish  State, 
while  most  ol  its  population  Is  Rocoan  Cath- 
olic, Is  also  heir  to  the  nonsectarian  princi- 
ples of  Irish  republicanism.  But,  to  some 
people  today,  it  may  be  that  Irish  national- 
ism, as  expressed  In  laws  and  in  the  present 
Irish  Constitution,  seems  narrower  and  less 
generous  than  these  principles  promised. 

These,  then,  were  the  unhappy  results  for 
Ireland  of  the  1930-21  settlement.  But  60 
years'  experience  has  also  shown  some  is- 
sues in  a  new  light.  First,  it  is  now  clear  that, 
once  they  are  freed  ol  constraint,  relations 
between  Britain  and  Ireland  are  friendly. 
Historical  passions  quickly  cool  or  dissipate 
when  not  inflamed  by  political  insiiiutions; 
and  Britain  and  Ireland  are  not  hostile  to 
one  another  or  embittered  by  history  as 
might  have  been  feared  before  Irish  inde- 
pendence. The  two  countries  have  similar 
political  Institutions,  they  operate  a  pass- 
port-free common  travel  area  and  an  Anglo- 
Irish  PYee  Trade  Area;  56  percent  of  the  to- 
tal trade  of  the  Irish  Republic  is  with  Brit- 
ain; the  Republic  is  Britain's  third  largest 
customer;  and  as  from  January  I.  1873,  the 
relationship  will  be  closer  as  both  countries 
join  the  enlarged  Etu-opean  Communities. 
Only  the  "untied  ends  of  England's  Treaty 
settlement."  as  a  recent  English  writer  calls 
Northern  Ireland,  come  between  the  two  is- 
lands as  a  major  divisive  p>olltical  liisue 

Secondly,  It  Is  clear  by  now  that  this  issue 
will  not  simply  "go  away"  or  "solve  itaell," 
Time  will  not  settle  the  problem  unless  it  Is 
properly  dealt  with.  Benign  neglect  by  either 
side  will  not  help  to  eaae  tensions  in  North- 
ern Ireland  or  lessen  the  dangers  of  a  serious 
explOGlon;  nor  will  simple  military  repression 
or  extremist  "gunmen. •' 

Thirdly,  It  Is  now  ertdent  tliat  the  nnlnor- 
Ity  is  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  jwpulauon 
in  Northern  Ireland  to  be  governed  without 
its  consent  Even  if  repression  of  any  violence 
coming  from  the  minority  could  work  for  a 
time,  the  proWem  would  recur  again  within 
a  few  years  when  the  children  of  violence 
grow  a  little  older.  So  we  must  face  the  prob- 
lem now  euid  try  to  settle  it  on  a  lasting  basis. 

What  precisely  Is  the  problem?  And  how 
should  we  try  to  solve  it?  Before  answering 
these  questions  we  must  clarify  some  rms- 
apprehensions  so  that  we  will  at  least  see 
what  it  Is  not. 

A  first  mistake  is  to  assume  that  the  issue 
Is  primarily  a  religious  one.  Ttxt  divisions  in 
Northern  Ireland  are  not  about  religion;  they 
cannot  be  accounted  for  as  an  anachrorasiic 
remnant  of  the  religious  wars  of  seventeenth- 
century  Europe.  Indeed  the  fundamental 
mistake  underlying  the  partition  of  Ireland 
was  that  it  tended  to  treat  the  majority  and 
minority  religious  communities  in  Ireland  as 
if  each  were  monolithic  and  then  pohticlzed 
religion  by  trying  to  divide  the  island  be- 
tween them.  What  has  mattered  moet  in  ire- 
land's  political  history  and  what  matters  suil 
today  In  Northern  Ireland  is  not  religion  as 
such  but  the  sense  of  the  majority  or  minor- 
ity conununlty  identity.  T'here  Is  no  doubt 
that  this  Is  often  determined  by  religious 
aflUlatlorL  But  It  can  come  about  in  other 
ways;  and  where  It  .loes,  it  Is  simplistic  to 
think  that  the  mere  appointment  of  a  Cath- 
olic as  such  to  government  could  have  less- 
ened the  alienation  of  the  "Cathohc"  minor- 
ity; or  that  Prcrteetantlsm  or  agnortlclsm  as 
such  Is  a  bar  to  leadership  within  that 
minority, 

A  second  misapprehension  is  to  treat  the 
Issue  purely  In  colonial  terms  and  to  see  the 
Unionist  minority  In  Ireland  as  a  commu- 
nity ol  "colons"  to  be  provided  for  in  a  sepa- 
rate enclave  linked  with  the  motherland 
While  the  majority   enjoy   Independence.   It 
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la  questionable,  to  say  the  least,  whether  such 

•  aolutlon  of  a  problem  of  decolonization  U 
•yer  politically  wise.  But  whatever  tbe  ortgina 
of  the  "IrlBh  Question,"  such  a  Tlew  of  it  la 
no  lon^r  valid.  No  group  or  part  of  the 
population  In  Ireland — whether  or  not  iden- 
tifiable aa  to  ancestry  or  antecedents — can 
be  regarded  aa  the  "authentic"  IrUh;  and, 
conversely,  no  group,  whatever  its  present 
loyalties  and  attitudes,  can  be  regarded  aa 
"colons"  In  any  case,  to  treat  In  colonial 
or  quasl-colonlal  terms  the  complex  relatlon- 
abtp  between  these  two  Islands  of  Western 
Surope.  which  lie  so  close  to  one  another 
physically,  whose  history  la  so  Intertwined 
and  which  still  have  so  many  lasting  .and 
growing  Interests  In  common,  Is  to  fall  com- 
pletely iff  understand  It. 

It  has  sometimes  been  suggested,  however, 
that  there  be  a  partition  of  the  present  six- 
county  area  so  as  to  cede  the  areas  where  the 
antl-Unlonlst  population  la  strongest  to  the 
Irish  Republic  and  to  Integrate  the  re- 
mainder fully  Into  the  United  Kingdom  Such 
a  settlement  would  still  be  unstable  slnc« 
there  La  no  area  of  Northern  Ireland  which  la 
homogeneou.sly    Unions     Bur    beyond    this 

•  n  attempt  now  to  assert  that  any  part  of  Ire- 
land la  Irretrievably  British  would,  as  a 
former  Brltlah  Rome  Secretary  said  In  tlie 
British  House  of  Commons  as  recently  ^ 
March  19Ta,  bo  "an  historical  blunder  of  the 
first  magnitude;"  It  would  thoroughly  alien- 
ate the  majority  In  Ireland  and  would  bring 
Ireland  directly  Into  conflict  with  Britain. 

I  wonder  If  thoae  Unionist  politicians  who 
seek  the  full  Integration  of  Northern  Ireland 
Into  the  United  Kingdom,  following  the  shock 
of  the  loss  of  their  Parliament  and  govern- 
ment, realize  the  folly  of  their  demand.  In 
asserting  that  being  British  la  more  Impor- 
tant to  them  than  being  Irish,  they  rlak  re- 
creating a  colonial  frame  of  reference  and 
Identifying  themselves  aa  "colons"  In  Ire- 
land. Nor  can  Northern  Ireland  be  regj&rded 
aa  In  any  sense  a  "disputed  territory."  Its 
future  LB  not  one  to  be  settled  by  arbitration 
by  an  International  court,  by  re-partltlon.  by 
population  shifts  or  otherwise  between  two 
contending  parties. 

When  -he  issue  is  seen  in  these  terms  it  is 
evident   that  It,   is  no  solution   to  deal   with 
Northern  Ireland  in  Isolation  on  the  grounds 
that  Us  50  years  of  existence  have  given  it 
permanence     It    is    true    that    as    Sir    Lewis 
Namier    said.      It    serves    no    purpose   to   ex- 
postulate   with    history   '    But    to    face    this 
problem   sus   it   must   be   faced   is   not   to  ex- 
poatulate  with  history  but  to  try  to  change 
present    realltlaa    which    dam    up    historical 
passions    In    a    way    which    menaces    both 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  real  issue  to  be  settled  Is  not  that  of 
Northern  Irvland.  That  was  never  the'uee- 
tlon — it  waa  an  answer,  or  part  of  an  answer, 
to  a  larger  queetion.  Now  that  It  haa  been 
proved  inadequate  that  larger  question  re- 
mains. That  larger  and  still  outstanding 
question  la  bow  to  achieve  a  settlement  be- 
tween the  two  Islanda  which  will  ensure  good 
relations  between  them — granted  that  Union 
did  not  work;  that  the  division  of  Ireland 
haa  not  worked;  and  that  the  Incorporation 
of  Northern  Ireland,  or  any  part  of  It.  fully 
within  the  United  Klagdom  cannot  work. 

^' 
I  consider  that  the  only  solution  is  an  Ire- 
land united  by  agreement.  In  Independence; 
an  Ireland  In  a  friendly  relationship  with 
Britain;  an  Ireland  which  will  be  a  member 
wlt.1  Brttaln  of  the  enlarged  European  Com- 
munitlee.  I  hold  thJa  view  because  I  believe 
that  there  la  no  other  way  to  dlapoee  of  the 
contentloua  and  difficult  legacy  which  his- 
tory haa  left  to  our  two  Islands — certainly  no 
way  which  will  not  compound  the  problem 
for  our  children.  I  shall  try  to  be  more  spe- 
cific. The  points  I  set  out  below  are  an  at- 
tempt to  outline  aome  of  the  views  which  I 
believe  any  realistic  observer  who  studies  the 
problem  m  any  depth  would  oocne  to. 


Firstly.  I  consider  that  the  decision  by  the 
British  governinent  to  exercise  its  full  re- 
sponsibility for  Northern  Ireland  directly  for 
oiie  year  from  March  1972  was  a  positive  step 
because  It  meant  a  recognition  that  It  was 
not  possible  to  work  through  the  existing 
structures.  But  that  step  waa  presented  only 
as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a  solution  and 
not  as  itself  a  solution. 

Secondly,  I  consider  that  any  attempt  to 
follow  it  up  by  integrating  Northern  Ireland 
fully  into  the  United  Kingdom  would  be 
disastrous.  A  substantial  minority  In  the 
North  would  permanently  resist  it  with  the 
support  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  Ireland.  Such  an  attempt  would  drive  a 
wedge  between  the  majority  populations  of 
the  two  Islands;  and,  as  I  have  explained. 
Northern  Ireland  cannot  be  dealt  with  with- 
out reference  to  the  Anglo-Irish  relationship 
aa  a  whole. 

Thirdly,  Britain  should  recognize  that  the 
more  iniraixslgent  among  the  Unionist 
minority  in  Ireland  are  not  entitled  to  a  per- 
manent veto  on  harmony  in  Anglo-Irish  rela- 
tions; and  recognizing  this,  should  begin  to 
work  toward  a  real  settlement.  Such  a  settle- 
ment should  not  Impose  unity  by  force.  But 
where  the  earlier  settlement  tended  to  en- 
covirage  continuing  division,  this  new  settle- 
ment should  offer  positive  and  direct  en- 
couragement to  unity,  accepting  that  the 
fears  of  a  community  of  less  than  one  million 
should  not  stand  permanently  in  the  way 
of  reconciliation  between  all  the  peoples  of 
both  Islands.  Many  of  the  Unionist  com- 
munity realize  that  Irish  unity  is  inevitable 
and  are  increaalngly  willing  to  consider  the 
idea.  They  should  be  offered  positive  and 
direct  encouragement  In  that  direction. 

Fourthly,  while  I  consider  Uiat  the  division 
of  Ireland  was  misguided  from  the  outset, 
I  recognize  that  obtaining  unity  is  a  difficult 
process.  There  has  to  be  a  growth  of  trust  and 
reconciliation  on  all  sides.  But  I  believe  that 
Irish  unity  should  be  the  aim.  and  a  com- 
mitment should  be  made  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  its  achievement. 

Fifthly.  It  should  be  clear  that  a  united 
Ireland  will  not  be  an  Ireland  In  which  the 
present  state  in  the  "South  '  takes  over  the 
"North"  and  assimilates  it  into  Its  existing 
structures.  There  should  be  negotiation,  but 
It  should  be  about  a  new  Ireland. 

Sixthly,  the  new  Ireland  to  which  I  have 
referred  should  not  involve  any  levelling 
down,  on  either  side,  of  existing  social  or 
economic  standards.  There  are  discrepancies 
at  present  but  they  are  not  insumMuntable 
and  they  are  lessening.  The  real  dividing  line 
In  Ireland  ao  far  as  economic  prosperity  la 
concerned  haa  always  been  an  East-West  and 
not  a  North-South  one.  At  present  the  link 
with  Britain  provides  substantial  direct  and 
Indu-ect  subsidies  to  Northern  Ireland.  In 
any  settlement  arrangements  these  subsidies 
would  no  doubt  eventiially  have  to  b« 
phased  out;  but  this  should  be  done  over  a 
period.  Orowing  integration  of  the  economies 
of  all  E£C  member  countries  should  help. 
Regional  development  policies  of  the  EEC 
Will  also  be  helpful  to  each  part  of  what  la 
largely  a  single  region — as  will  the  general 
Increase  in  prosperity  of  ail  within  the  SEC. 
Beyond  this,  however,  the  aspect  of  a  united 
Ireland  which  would  be  most  conducive  to 
long-term  economic  prosperity  would  be  Its 
ability  to  concentrate  its  energies  on  build- 
ing a  better  life  for  Its  people — instead  of 
dissipating  them,  as  at  present,  in  division 
and  recrimination. 

V 

What  should  be  the  constitution  of  this 
new  Ireland'  Obviously  It  must  reflect  the 
values  and  meet  the  legitimate  interests  of 
all  sections  of  Us  population. 

A  constitution  can  take  a  number  of  forms. 
The  British  Constitution,  for  example.  Is  not 
a  single  written  document  but  a  whole  struc- 
ture of  conventions,  laws,  political  institu- 
tions   and   established    practices.    Wt\j^    haa 


often  been  referred  to  aa  the  "Coiutltutlon 
oj  Northern  Ireland"  waa  almply  an  Act  of 
the  Westminster  Parliament — the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  Act,  1930,  aa  amended  by 
subsequent  enactments.  The  Irish  Conatltu- 
tlon  on  the  other  hand,  like  that  of  tbt 
United  States,  la  a  written  one.  It  was  adopt* 
ed  by  referendum  In  1037  and  Its  provlsiou 
require  any  amendments  to  be  adopted  first 
by  Parliament  and  then  submitted  to  tb« 
people  in  referendum. 

The  1937  Constitution  as  It  stands  is  not 
suitable  for  a  new  Ireland.  My  own  view  li 
that  It  would  be  better  to  regard  the  new 
Ireland  as  an  entirely  new  political  entity 
which  should  work  out  and  enact  for  itielf 
us  own  constitution.  I  do  not  say  this  be- 
cause of  reluctance  to  consider  the  changes 
necessary  for  a  new  Ireland  but  on  the  con- 
trary  because  I  believe  that  a  fresh  start 
could  be  a  Ijetter  approach.  This  would  not, 
however,  exclude  preparatory  work  being 
undertaken  now. 

Parnell  said  In  1886  that,  "the  best  system 
of  Government  for  a  country  |l8|  ...  on« 
which  requires  that  that  Government  should 
be  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  within 
that  country."  I  think  something  similar  is 
true  of  the  final  working  out  of  a  constitu- 
tion and  system  of  government  for  a  new 
Ireland.  These  are  matters  best  worked  out 
by  the  representatives  of  all  those  who  art 
to  live  under  the  new  structures.  A  philos- 
opher or  a  constitutional  lawyer  may  advise 
or  draft  a  constitution;  but  he  should  not, 
I  think,  attempt  to  write  the  final  version, 
at  least  not  In  a  situation  such  as  ours  in 
Ireland,  where  the  building  up  of  trust  and 
the  overcoming  of  fears  are  so  Important. 

The  constitution  of  the  new  Ireland  would 
have  to  be  a  written  one  with  firm  and  ex- 
plicit guarantees  for  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  all  who  live  under  it.  I  would  tend  to 
favor  the  view  that  these  guarantees  should 
relate  to  the  individual  citizen  rather  than 
to  Institutions  aa  such.  The  constitution 
makers  should  perhaps  take  a  "minimal"  ap- 
proach. i.e.  not  start  from  broad  philosophi- 
cal assumptions  but.  Instead,  try  to  piece  to- 
gether an  agreement  on  what  is  necessary 
for  government  to  function  while  ensuring 
rights  and  liberties  to  the  Individual. 

VI 

Though  I  have  frequently  referred  In  this 
article  to  the  "Irish  Question"  it  is  no  longer 
fashionable,  aa  It  once  was,  to  speak  of  in- 
ternational problems  in  terms  of  "Questions." 
Perhaps  to  do  so  Implies  that  "answers" 
exist,  and  there  Is  a  pessimistic  tendency 
today  to  accept  that  some  questions  are  un- 
answerable. But  I  do  not  believe  that  either 
Brttaln  or  Ireland  can  accept  this  kind  of 
thinking.  In  the  Anglo-Irish  relationship 
Northern  Ireland  Is  a  problem  to  which  there 
Is  a  solution:  it  is  not  an  unanswerable 
question. 

The  solution  which  I  have  outlined  is 
that  Ireland  aa  a  whole  should  aaaert  a  new 
and  more  comprehensive  Identity. 

What  la  It  exactly  that  glvee  a  people  a 
sense  of  national  Identity?  What  la  It  that 
determines  how  the  first  person  plural — the 
"we" — shall  be  used  when  a  nation  speaks 
of  ita  history?  In  Ireland,  the  majority— 
probably  quite  unhlstortcally — refer  their 
sense  of  a  common  origin  to  a  particular 
wave  of  early  Celtic  settlers  In  the  Island 
In  pre-Christian  tlmee.  while  the  Proteatant- 
Unlonlst  community  In  the  North  generally 
refer  theirs  to  the  aettlementa  and  religious- 
political  wars  of  the  seventeenth  centviry. 

No  section  of  the  Iriah  population  today 
can  afford  to  aaaert  Ita  Identity  In  such  terms 
aa  these.  If  to  do  so  means  excluding  an- 
qther  section  cw  regarding  It  as  alien.  Ire* 
land's  greatest  need  today  U  that  all  who  live 
in  the  Island  shotild  live  and  work  In  har- 
mony. I  quote  once  more  from  Parnell:  "No 
Sir;  we  cannot  give  up  a  single  Irishman.  We 
want  the  energy,  the  patriotism,  the  talents, 
and  the  work  of  every  Irishman." 


An  Engllata  obaerver  in  Ireland  more  than 
300  years  ago  remarked  that:  "In  kingdoms 
conquerad,  notblng  but  time,  and  that  alao 

must  be  the  flux  of  hundreds  of  years,  has 
power  to  unite  the  conqueror's  issue  and 
'he  ancient  inhabitants  in  perfect  amUy " 
m  Ireland  time  ha*  paased.  But  we  see  now 
that  Lloyd  George's  acdutlon  did  not  eaae, 
but  rather  blocked,  the  effect  of  lu  fiux.  It 
was  a  solution  which  seemed  to  him  to  re- 
spond best  to  the  exigencies  of  Brltlah  pol- 
itics at  the  time — which  had  earlier  encour- 
aged  intransigence  on  the  part  of  a  minority 
in  Ireland  But,  based  as  It  waa  on  such  con- 
siderations. It  was  unlikely  to  meet  the  best 
long-term  Interests  of  both  islands.  It  ia 
obvious  now  that  It  has  not  done  so.  In  face 
of  lU  evident  failure,  the  British  government 
today  must  respond  to  the  real  and  pressing 
imperative — which  la  to  encourage  and  as- 
sist a  settlement  among  Irishmen  about  Ire- 
land, and  not  to  obstruct  It  nor  to  be  mere- 
Ty  neutral  about  It. 


CONCLUSION    OP    MORNING    BUSI- 
NESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd).  The  time  for  morn- 
ing business  has  expired.  Morning  busi- 
ness is  closed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  INTERIOR  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness will  be  laid  aside  temporarily,  and 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  15418,  which  will  be  stated 
by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  16418)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  fe- 
lated  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30. 1973.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  de- 
bate on  this  bill  is  limited  to  2  hours. 
Debate  on  amendments  in  the  first  de- 
gree will  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  with 
20  minutes  on  amendments  to  amend- 
ments, debatable  motions,  and  appeals. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada, the  manager  of  the  bill,  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  to  H.R.  15418  be  agreed  to 
en  bloc;  that  the  bill,  as  so  amended,  be 
considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  amendment;  and  that  no 
polnU  of  order  against  legislation  in  an 
appropriation  bill  be  waived. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  10,  strike  out  "$77,980,- 
000"  and  insert  "$78,065,000". 

On  page  5,  line  18,  after  the  word 
"shops ',  strike  out  "$298,968,000"  and  in- 
sert "$302,706,000  •. 

On  page  6.  line  2.  after  the  word  "law", 
strike  out  "$84,316,000"  and  insert  "$82,- 
645,000". 

On  page  6,  line  9,  after  the  word  "con- 
tract", strike  out  •$55,384,000"  and  in- 
sert "$56,575,000":  and,  on  page  7,  line  2. 
after  "New  Mexico",  strike  out  that  not 


to  exceed  $70,000  shall  be  for  asslstanoe 
to  the  Brockton  High  School  on  the  Fort 
Peck  Indian  Reservation,  Montana;  that 
not  to  exceed  $85,000  shall  be  for  assist- 
ance to  the  Lodge  Grass  Schocd  on  the 
Crow  Indian  reservation,  Montana"  and 
insert  "that  not  to  exceed  $450,000  shall 
be  for  assistance  to  the  Rocky  Boy  School 
District.  Rocky  Boy  Indian  Reservation, 
Montana;  that  not  to  exceed  $320,000 
shall  be  for  assistance  to  the  Lame  Deer 
Public  School  District  No.  6,  Northern 
Cheyenne  Reservation,  Montana;  that 
not  to  exceed  $465,000  shall  be  for  assist- 
ance to  the  Dunselth,  North  Dakota,  Pub- 
lic School  District  No.  1". 

On  page  8,  after  "$50,000,000",  Insert  a 
colon  and  "Provided,  That  there  shall  be 
advanced  from  the  Alaska  Native  Fund 
upon  request  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
any  Regional  Corporation  established 
pursuant  to  section  7  of  said  Act.  $500,- 
000  for  any  one  Regional  Corporation, 
which  shall  be  reduced  by  anj'  amount 
advanced  to  such  Regional  Corporation 
prior  to  July  1,  1972,  and  an  additional 
$1,000,000  to  be  available  for  distribution 
by  the  Secretary  among  the  Corporations, 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
determine  to  be  necessary  for  the  organi- 
zation of  such  Regional  Corporation  £ind 
the  Village  Corporations  within  such  re- 
gion, and  to  identify  land  for  such  Cor- 
porations pursuant  to  said  Acts,  and  to 
repay  loans  and  other  obligations  Incur- 
red prior  to  May  27,  1972,  for  such  pur- 
poses: Provided  further.  That  such  ad- 
vances shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  7(j)  of  said  Act,  but 
shall  be  charged  to  and  accoimted  for  by 
such  Regional  and  Village  Corporations 
in  computing  the  distributions  pursuant 
to  section  7(j)  required  after  the  first 
regular  receipt  of  moneys  from  the 
Alaska  Native  Fund  under  section  6  of 
said  Act:  Provided  further.  That  no  part 
•of  the  money  so  advanced  shall  be  used 
for  the  organization  of  a  Village  Corpo- 
ration that  had  less  than  twenty-five 
Native  residents  living  within  such  vil- 
lage according  to  the  1970  census." 

On  page  15,  line  17.  after  the  word 
"activities",  strike  out  "$150,000,000"  and 
insert  "$151,200,000". 

On  page  17,  line  8,  after  the  word 
■substitutes",  strike  out  "$58,491,000' 
and  insert  "$57,891,000". 

On  page  18,  line  16.  after  "(74  Stat. 
337)",  strike  out  "$42,330,000"  and  In- 
sert "$46,990,000". 

On  page  19,  line  11,  after  the  word 
"Refuge",  strike  out  "$73,529,500"  and 
insert  "$73,477,000". 

On  page  21.  line  14.  strike  out  "$88,- 
671.000"  and  Insert  "$89,385,000". 

On  page  21,  line  22,  after  the  word 
"Service",  strike  out  "$78,312,000"  and 
insert  "$73,362,000,  including  not  to  ex- 
ceed $50,000  for  reconstruction  of  certain 
streets  In  Harpers  Perry,  West  Virginia". 
On  page  22,  line  9,  after  the  word 
"rights",  strike  out  "$41,711,000"  and  In- 
sert "$43,026,000";  and.  In  line  10,  after 
the  word  "exiiended".  Insert  a  colon  and 
"Provided.  That  $90,000  representing  the 
National  Park  Service  share  for  planning 
a  modem  sewage  system  and  treatment 
plant,  In  cooperation  with  the  towns  of 
Harpers  Ferry  and  Bolivar,  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  service  said  towns  and  Harpers 
Ferry  National  Historical  Park  shall  not 


be  available  until  such  time  as  agree- 
ment relating  to  the  procedures  and 
funding  for  design,  construction,  and 
operation  of  the  facility  Is  consununated 
among  the  concerned  agencies :  Prot?ided 
further.  That  $550,000  shall  be  available 
to  the  National  Park  Service  to  complete 
the  construction  of  two  locomotives,  a 
locomotive  storage  and  display  building, 
and  for  the  restoration  of  historic  tres- 
tles at  Golden  Spike  National  Historic 
Site  notwlthsUndlng  the  Act  of  July  30, 
:965  (P.L.  89-102)." 

On  page  23,  line  5.  after  section  203", 
strike  out  ■■$5,766,000"  and  insert  ■^IS,- 
416.000". 

On  page  23,  at  the  beginning  of  Line 
19,  strike  out    "$11,624,000  "  and  insert 
$11,559,000". 

On  page  25,  line  17,  after  the  word 
■only",  strtR»  out  "$15,419,000"  and  in- 
sert "$15,4Xl00". 

On  page^e,  line  1,  after  the  word 
■  law",  strike  out  •■$750,000'  and  insert 
■■$500,000". 

On  page  28,  line  23,  after  the  word 
■thereto",  strike  out  "$257,872,000  '  and 
insert  "$252,899,000". 

On  page  29,  line  11,  after  the  word 
"law",  strike  out  "$59,268,000  "  and  in- 
sert ■60,833,000". 

On  page  29.  line  18,  after  the  word 
"law",  strike  out  "$27.760,000'^  and  in- 
sert ■$37,760,000". 

On  page  29,  line  25.  after  the  word 
•objectives",  strike  out  "$43,953,900  "  and 
insert  "$44,203,900". 

On  page  34,  line  14,  after  the  word 
"Act",  strike  out  "$169, 787, 000"  and  in- 
sert "$173,398,00". 

On  page  35.  line  1,  after  "(42  U.S.C. 
2004a>  ',  strike  out  ■■$44.099,000'  and 
insert  "$44,549,000"'. 

On  page  35,  line  23,  after  the  word 

Commission",    strike    out     ■$1,090,000" 

and  insert  ••$1,075,000";  and,  on  page  36, 

line  1,  after  the  word  "exceed",  strike  out 

■■$25,000"  and  insert  •$10,000". 

On  page  36,  line  17,  after  the  word 
■amended",  strike  out  •■$74,714,000'  and 
insert  ■$74,314,000":  and,  in  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  '■which",  strike  out 

$28,025,000"  and  insert   •$27,625,000". 

On  page  38,  line  9,  after  the  word  •em- 
ployees", strike  out  ■'$51.682,000"  and 
insert  ■'$52.243.000". 

On  page  38,  line  18,  after  the  word 

law ",  strire  out  ■$4,000,000"  and  insert 

$3,500,000". 

On  page  39,  line  12,  after  "5  U.8.C. 
3109",  strike  out  "$5,064,000"  and  insert 

$5,014,000". 

On  page  40,  line  14,  after  the  word 
■allowances",  strike  out  "therefore"  and 
Insert  "therefor". 

On  page  41,  after  line  9,  Insert: 

John  P.  KkifNKDT  Cztrra  roa  'rn* 
PKarokMrNG  Axtb 
For  expenses  necessary  for  operating  and 
maintaining  the  non-performing  arts  func- 
tions of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts.  •1,600.000.  to  be  avaUable 
for  obligations  incurred  in  fl*cal  year  1972. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee,  as  Indi- 
cated on  page  1  of  its  report,  considered 
budget  estimates  in  the  amount  of  $2.- 
756,520,000,  including  indefinite  appro- 
priations of  receipts  and  amoimts  neces- 
sary to  liquidate  contract  authority,  for 
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the  agencies  and  bureaus  of  the  Depait- 
ment  of  the  Interior  and  for  related 
agencies  listed  on  page  2  of  the  report,  a 
copy  of  which  Is  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator.  Excluded  from  this  bill  are  the 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
research  on  underground  electric  trans- 
mission, all  of  which  will  be  Included  in 
the  Public  Works  for  water  and  power 
development  and  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission appropriations  bill. 

The  committee  recommends  total  ap- 
propriations of  $2,773,482,800  which  i.s 
$29,014,600  more  than  the  House  allow- 
ance, and  is  $16,962,800  more  than  the 
budget  estimates. 

Included  In  the  amount  are  $6,814,000 
In  budget  estimates  not  considered  by  the 
House.  Of  the  total  recommendation. 
$1,799,802,100  are  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  a  sum  $17,015,600  more  than 
the  House  allowance,  and  $2,835,900  less 
than  the  budget  estimates. 

The  committee's  recommendations 
provide  net  increases  over  allowances  in 
the  House  bill  In  the  following  instances : 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  $2,258,000. 
Including  $3,378,000  for  Education  and 
Welfare. 

Geological  Survey.  $1,200,000. 

Office  of  Coal  Research,  $4,660,000 

National  Park  Service  construction, 
$2014.000. 

Forest  Service.  $6,842,000 

Indian  Health  Service,  $4,061,000, 
which  provides  a  total  of  $7,718,000  over 
the  budget  request.  Of  the  increase  over 
the  budget.  $6,858,000  is  for  addiUonal 
staffing,  contract  medical  care,  and  other 
health  services,  and  $860,000  Ls  for  hos- 
pital design  and  construction. 

John  P  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts.  $1,500,000. 

The  committee  recommends  small  de- 
creases in  the  amounts  allowed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
.Kris. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors a  typographical  error  on  page  3  of 
the  report.  The  word  "or"  has  been  omit- 
ted after  the  word  "permittee"  in  the 
11th  Ime  of  that  page.  Otherwise,  the 
language  is  as  was  intended,  to  Indi- 
cate that  individual  grazers  should  be 
able  to  expend  their  own  funds  for  range 
improvements. 

The  committee  has  recommended  con- 
currence with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  changes  which  it  approved  in 
difitrtbutlon  of  funds  for  acquisition  of 
lands  in  accordance  with  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Act.  Particularly. 
the  committee  has  concurred  with  an  in- 
crease in  allocation  of  funds  to  the  For- 
est Service  for  purchase  of  lands  in  rec- 
reation areas  within  boundaries  of  na- 
tional forests.  In  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  reduction  of  about  $18  mil- 
lion below  the  flscal  year  1972  appropri- 
ation was  much  too  large.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  committee  has  concurred  with 
the  House  action  In  restoring  the  budget 
to  approximately  the  same  amount  as  is 
available  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

There  is  one  recommended  appropri- 
ation for  which  there  Is  no  budget  esti- 
mate—I  had  been  assured   that  there 


would  be  a  budget  estimate,  but  to  this 
moment  I  have  not  received  it — and  for 
which  only  recently  was  authorizing  leg- 
islation enacted.  This  is  the  John  F  Keii- 
nedy  Center  for  the  Perfonning  Arts. 
The  committee  has  recommended  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1,500,000  to  be  applied 
against  the  fiscal  year  1972  operation  and 
mairacuance  costs  of  the  nonperformlng 
functions  of  the  center.  This  is  In  the  bill. 

Over  500  amendments  to  tlie  House 
bill  were  considered.  Even-'  effort  has 
been  made  to  provide  adequately  for  the 
activities  Included  In  this  bill.  I  believe 
that  the  bill  as  reported  provides  for  con- 
tmued  and  Increased  development  of  the 
natural  and  human  resources  of  the 
United  States. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  be  approved  as  it 
wa.s  repoited  by  the  committee. 

TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  R.  EATON 

Mr  President,  before  yielding  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens  I,  wlio  represents  the  minority 
side  on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  man  who  actually  has  been 
the  "Mr.  Interior  Appropriations "  spe- 
cialist on  the  staff  for  many,  many  years. 

I  refer  to  Paul  R.  Eaton  who  is  about 
to  retire,  much  to  my  regret  and  much. 
I  am  sure,  to  the  regret  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  .Appropriations  Committee. 

Paul  Eaton  is  very  well  known  to  those 
who  have  worked  on  the  Hill  for  a  good 
many  years  He  has  been  here  33  or  34 
yeai-s.  He  started  out  almost  as  a  page, 
but  not  quite.  He  is  too  young  to  be  re- 
tinng.  but  he  will  keep  partly  active. 

He  knows  more  about  the  Interior  ap- 
propriations bill  than.  I  dare  say.  any 
man — even  includmg  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau or  Uie  Interior  Department.  He  has 
devoted  yeai-s  to  this  study  He  has  been 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  staff 
for  some  10  to  12  years.  In  addition,  he 
was  administrative  assistant  to  the  late 
beloved  Senator  Carl  Hayden  of  Arizona 
for  many  years  before  that,  in  order  to 
add  up  a  total  of  some  33  to  34  years  of 
great  public  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  man  more 
dedicated,  no  man  more  capable,  no  man 
more  efficient  in  answering  questions 
than  Paul  Eaton.  If  there  are  assaults 
on  tlus  bill  today — and  there  may  well 
.>e  by  amendments  offered — he  can  give 
the  line  and  the  page  off  the  top  of  his 
liead.  He  can  tell  you  how  much  was  ap- 
propriated last  year,  the  year  before.  10 
years  ago,  9  years  ago — whenever. 

He  has  a  tremendous  retentive  mind. 
He  has  been  a  source  of  great  .strength  to 
those  of  us  on  the  committee.  Perhaps, 
Mr  Piesident,  with  those  kind  remarks 
about  him.  we  might  possibly  get  iiim  to 
reconsider  his  retirement. 

Mi  .  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  the  great  State 
of  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  want  to  jom  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  'Mr  Biblki.  in  congratulating 
and  exi)ressing  appreciation  to  the  very 
able  and  dedicated  clerk  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Paul  R.  Eaton. 

Throughout  his  many  years  of  service 


here,  he  has  at  all  times  shown  to  all 
members  of  the  committee  the  utmost 
courtesy  He  has  demonstrated  great  co- 
operation with  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee at  all  times. 

I  personally  want  to  express  my  per- 
sonal thanks  to  Paul  Eaton  for  the  many, 
many  great  services  he  has  rendered  to 
the  committee,  to  the  Senate,  and  to  me 
throughout  the  years  that  I  have  been  on 
that  committee. 

Certainly,  tlu-oughout  the  yeare  that  I 
have  known  him,  it  is  true  to  say,  "Seest 
thou  a  man  diligent  In  his  business  and 
he  shall  stand  before  kings." 

Paul  Eaton  may  not  aspire  to  stand  be- 
fore kings,  but  when  he  stands  before 
men  like  Mr.  Bible  and  Mr.  Pastore.  he 
is  getting  pretty  close  to  the  throne. 

I  congratulate  Paul  Eaton,  I  offer  him 
my  grateful  thanks,  and  wish  liim  well  in 
his  coming  retirement. 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

First.  I  certainly  wish  to  join  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  In  his  words  of 
praise  concerning  the  work  of  Paul  R. 
Eaton  If  It  were  possible  to  pass  a  "draft 
Paul  Eaton"  bill.  I  would  be  the  prin- 
cipal cosponsor  of  such  a  move. 

I  suppose  we  all  get  a  little  reminiscent 
over  some  things.  I  recall  my  days  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  I  kno\K^ 
that  /^ven/then,  which  is  now  some  16, 
years  ago.  Paul  Eaton  was  on  the  Hill 
and  was  a  great  help  to  us.  Certainly  he 
has  continued  to  demonstrate  that  strong 
help  and  Insightful  review  In  regard  to 
the  Interior  Department  actUitles.  and 
to  this  bill,  the  Interior  appropriations 
legislation. 

On  the  subcommittee  there  has  really 
been  no  majority  or  minority.  Maybe  I 
should  not  state  it  that  coldly,  but  the 
subcommittee,  and  this  bill,  have  been 
approached  from  the  point  of  view  of 
what  is  best  for  the  Nation.  I  certainly 
have  found  no  instance  in  which  the 
recommendations  of  the  minority  or  the 
comments  of  tlie  minority  have  been 
viewed  from  any  other  point  of  view  than 
what  is  best  for  the  Nation. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  for  this  first 
year  of  my  education  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  pending  bill 
is  a  very  good  bill.  The  actions  of  the 
subcommittee  In  regard  to  it  will  be 
viewed  In  that  way  by  most  people.  The 
changes  we  have  made  have  been  changes 
basically  on  meeting  higher  priorities, 
particularly  in  regard  to  matters  of 
education,  welfare,  and  health  services 
for  Indian  Native  people  both  in  the 
Department  of  Interior  budget  and  in 
the  budget  for  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice m  HEWs  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  chairman  for  his 
consideration  In  particular  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Alaska  Native  people  In  the 
second  payment  contained  In  this  bill  of 
this  great  act  passed  by  Congress  to  set- 
tle the  Alaska  Native  land  claims  last 
December.  The  distinguished  chairman 
has  shown  again  his  consideration  of 
their  problems,  bv  agreeing  to  language 
which  will  proNile  an  advance  of  the 
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Tnoney's  thatare  necessary  for  the  orga- 
nization of  the  regional  corporations  and 
for  the  payment  of  the  loans  which  were 
made  to  the  regional  associations  in  or- 
der that  they  might  start  the  work  nec- 
essary under  the  Alaska  Nati-'e  Claims 

bill- 

We  are  also  extremely  gratefiu  to  tlie 
chairman  and  to  the  subcommittee  for 
their  action  in  regard  to  the  additions 
necessary  to  further  the  development  of 
village  health  clinics,  health  care  com- 
munications, and  expanding  the  con- 
tract dental  care  program  for  the  In- 
dian health  programs  in  Alaska. 

I  would  be  i-emiss  if  I  did  not  also  point 
to  the  hearings  on  the  bill  and  their 
length  as  compared  to  the  time  when  I 
was  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
I  find  that  a  greater  Interest  Is  develop- 
ing, particularly  in  the  Indian  commu- 
nities and  In  the  other  areas  pertaining 
to  the  bill,  which  has  now  expanded  the 
hearings. 

M>-  distinguished  colleague,  the  chair- 
man of  the  sutwommittee.  has  shown  tiie 
patience  of  Job  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
Almighty  In  'regard  to  finding  a  way 
through  the  vast  number  of  amendments 
offered  to  the  bill.  As  I  say.  I  think  the 
very  fact  there  will  be  little  controversy 
on  the  floor  today  is  an  indication  of  his 
wisdom  and  the  wisdom  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  regard  to  disposing  of  three 
proposals;  not  only  of  the  proposals  of 
our  colleagues  but  also  of  many  individ- 
ual citizens  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time.  I  will  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  bUl  a  second  time  by  title. 

The  bill  was  read  the  second  time  by 
title. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  object  to  any  further  proceedings  on 
the  bin  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
rule  xrv,  paragraph  4,  objection  having 
been  heard  to  further  consideration  of 
the  bUl  at  this  time,  the  bUl  will  be  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

HOUSE  BILLS  REF'ERRED  OR 
PLACED  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  a 
committee  or  placed  on  the  calendar: 

HH.  16390.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  four- 
month  extension  of  the  preeent  temporary 
level  In  the  public  debt  llmlUtlon;  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

HJtt.  16486.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tlone  during  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
authorize  construction  at  certain  Installa- 
tions In  connection  with  the  Safeguard  antl- 
balllstlc  mlssUe  system,  and  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  for  each  active 
duty  component  and  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  t.he  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Gutherie,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  thjf  following  bills,  in  which 
It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

HJi.  16390.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  four- 
month  extension  of  the  present  temporary 
level  in  the  public  debt  limitation;  and 

HJ».  16496.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  proctire- 
ment  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torijedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
authorize  oonatructlon  at  certain  Installa- 
tions In  connection  with  the  Safegtiard  antl- 
baUlstlc  mIssUe  system,  and  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  for  each  ac- 
tive duty  component  and  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  e%ch  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMITATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  H.R.  15390,  the  public  debt 
limitation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  H.R.  15390, 
which  will  be  read  a  first  time  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (HH,  16390)  to  provide  for  a  4- 
month  extension  of  the  present  temporary 
level  In  the  public  debt  limitation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (HJI.  15418)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  1  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  such 
time  as  he  might  require. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
In  the  sentiments  expressed  by  our  col- 
leagues and  express  my  gratitude  to  Paul 
Eaton  who  has  done  a  magnlflclent  job 
in  Ewlvising  all  of  us  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  It  has  been  a  distinct 
privilege  to  serve  with  him. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  committee's 
consideration  of  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill  I  called  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion the  Cowpens  Battlefield  In  South 
Carolina.  Cowpens  was  one  of  six  bat- 
tles during  the  Revolutionary  War  for 
which  the  Continental  Congress  award- 
ed medals.  In  addition,  there  were  only 
two  Instances  In  which  the  Continental 
Congress  awarded  three  medals  for  a  sin- 
gle battle,  and  the  Battle  of  Cowpens 
was  one  of  these. 

I  want  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  ,  the  clialr- 
man  of  the  subcommittee,  a  question.  In 
a  letter  of  May  30,  I  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  the  fact 
that  Public  Law  92-272,  which  had  re- 
cently been  approved,  authorized  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  expand  the 
CowT>ens  National  Battleground  site. 
This  project  was  authorized  too  late  to 
beJacluded  in  the  budget  request  for  fis- 
cal year  1973. 1  wonder  If  funds  have  been 


included  by  the  committee  to  acc<Mnpllsh 
this  expansion? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  funds 
to  which  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina referred  have  not  been  specifically 
designated  in  the  biU  or  In  the  commit- 
tee report  for  the  acquisition  of  land  at 
the  Cowpens  National  Battleground  site. 
Mr.  HOLLING8.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  a  reqtilremenl  in  the  bill  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  proceed 
with  the  acquisition  of  land  at  the  Cow- 
pens National  Battleground  site  for  this 
expansion  durtng  fiscal  year  1973? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  No.  As  I  Indicated  just 
now,  there  is  no  specific  requirement  In 
the  bill  for  this  purchase.  However,  as 
I  have  pointed  out  before  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Caroiina.  the  bill  does 
provide  $15  million  for  the  acquisition  of 
mholdings  at  National  Park  Service 
facUlUes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGfl.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
what  assurances  do  we  have  or  can  we 
obtain  that  the  Department  of  Interior 
will  allocate  the  needed  funds? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  inform 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  that  I  have  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  Mr.  George  B.  Hartzog. 
Jr.,  the  Interest  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  In  the  pnirchase  of  these 
Inholdlngs  at  the  Cowpens  National  Bat- 
tleground site.  And  I  have  urged  him  to 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  use  oi 
a  part  of  the  lnh(ridlng  funds  to  gain  ac- 
quisition of  the  additional  areas  author- 
ized by  recent  legislation. 

Since  doing  that,  I  have  been  advised 
that  the  approval  has  gone  through  to 
the  regional  office  for  South  Carolina 
and  they  have  been  autbortsed  to  use  as 
much  money  within  the  $2,360,000  addi- 
tional ceiling  as  they  can  to  acquire 
some  portions  of  the  expanded  pn>gram. 
Ttiat  means  that  the  landowners  who 
are  willing  to  sell  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  sell  their  holdings  to  the  Park 
Service  just  as  soon  as  negotiations  are 
completed. 

I  am  told  that  there  are  78  landown- 
ers within  the  Cowpens  National  Battle- 
field that  have  a  concern  and  that  have 
a  title  that  must  be  extinguished.  I  do 
not  know  If  they  can  work  that  out  under 
this  framework.  However,  the  work  is  In 
progress  and  progress  will  be  made. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  As  he 
well  knows,  the  Senator  from  South 
Caroiina  Intended  to  submit  that  amend- 
ment. As  pointed  out  by  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  Is  ready  to  proceed  In  an 
orderly  fashion. 

I  appreciate  the  support  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  in  this 
particular  respect. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  do  this.  We  are  trying  desperately  to 
clear  many  of  these  matters.  As  I  have 
previously  Indicated  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  It  will  require  $242  mil- 
lion to  acquire  the  needed  additional 
land  In  the  National  Park  Service  sys- 
tem alone.  That  U  only  part  of  the  total 
problem.  In  addition  to  that,  there  are 
many   inholdings   within   the   national 
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forest.  I  suppose  that  the  end  figure 
would  amount  to  $500  million  or  maybe 
more  II  we  acquire  all  Inholdlngs  within 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  National  Park 
Service.  However,  because  of  the  vigor- 
ous, Intense,  and  persuasive  Interest  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  in  this 
matter,  we  will  move  forward  without 
delay. 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  Piesldent,  I  thank 
the  Senator  verj-  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to 
call  up  an  amendment.  However,  first  I 
want  to  e.xpre.ss  my  appreciation  to  the 
fhatrman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Interior  for  the  tremendous  job  he  has 
done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BIBLE  Mr  President.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President,  I  call  up  my 
unprinted  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows- 

On  page  36.  line  17.  ■trlke  out  "$74,314,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "474.714.000". 

On  page  36.  lino  18,  strike  out  "$27,625,000  ' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$28,025,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
for  the  One  Job  he  has  done  on  the  bill 
that  is  pending  before  the  Senate.  This 
IS  a  measure  which  finances  much  of  the 
natural  resources  and  the  protection  and 
development  of  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States.  There  Is  tremendous  pres- 
sure to  increase  the  amount  of  funds  for 
many  lurgent  projects  that  confront  us. 
It  Is  most  dlCQcuIt  to  analyze  all  of  the 
matter  that  has  been  reported,  and  to  set 
priorities  and  to  decide  which  projects 
must  be  undertaken  immediately,  and 
which  caii  possibly  be  deferred  for  a  year 
or  two. 

I  think  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  members  of  the  committee 
do  a  balanced  and  a  fair  job. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  have 
called  before  the  Senate  this  morning  is 
to  restore  the  cut  of  $400,000  that  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  made 
in  the  appropriation  for  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 

The  cut  was  made  specifically  In  the 
appropriation  for  the  National  Endow- 
ment on  the  Arts. 

The  administration's  budget  request 
for  the  National  Foundation  for  the  Aits 
and  Humanities  was  for  $35,500,000 — 
some  $28,625,000  of  which  was  for  giants 
in  aid  for  groups  and  individuals  and 
$6,875,000  of  which  was  for  grants  in  aid 
for  the  States.  The  House  made  a  severe 
cut  in  this  request — slicing  it  back  some 
$600,000.  Now  the  Senate  has  made  an 
additional  cut  of  $400,000.  I  think  we 
should  put  back  the  Senate  reduction — 
put  back  the  $400,000.  which  the  House 
has  already  accepted.  This  would  save 
us  from  having  to  go  to  conference  on 
this  item,  and  it  would  lessen  the  depth 
of  the  cut. 

Mr.  President,  It  took  us  many  years 


to  gel  Federal  support  for  the  arts  and 
humanities.  I  remember  with  what  pride 
we  hailed  passage  of  the  authorizing 
bill— we  pointed  to  the  long  held  view 
that  the  amount  of  Ume  and  money  a 
nation  devoted  to  arts  and  hiunanltles 
is  an  indication  of  the  degree  of  Its 
civilization,  and  we  felt  we  were  proving 
this  to  be  true. 

Now  we  have  the  spectacle  of  the  Con- 
gress cutting  back  on  the  funds  requested 
by  the  administration  for  this  important 
endeavor — cutting  back  on  this  endence 
of  our  march  of  culture  and  Intelligence, 
on  this  example  of  our  approval  of  some 
of  the  finer  things  of  Ufe.  I  do  not  like 
this  image. 

In  Utah  we  have  a  great  heritage  of 
love  of  music,  of  dancing,  and  the  arts. 
Prom  pioneer  days  forward,  our  people 
have  always  devoted  a  great  deal  of  their 
time  to  the  drama,  to  musical  produc- 
tions, to  ballets,  to  painting,  and  sculp- 
ture. We  are  proud  of  our  advancement 
In  these  fields. 

We  have  been  able  to  do  more  since  we 
have  been  the  recipient  of  funds  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  We 
want  to  continue  this  progress.  I  am  sure 
that  most  of  the  other  States  feel  the 
same  The  support  given  to  outstanding 
indhlduals  and  outstanding  programs  in 
the  arts  should  be  continued,  and  In- 
creased, if  possible,  certainly  not  reduced 
in  any  measure. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
duly  consider  the  great  impact  of  the  arts 
on  our  society,  and  that  they  will  agree  to 
restore  the  $400,000  which  the  Senate 
committee  cut.  In  this  time  of  world 
strife  and  unrest,  we  need  the  uplifting 
message  of  the  arts,  and  we  want  to 
stimulate  their  growth  in  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  is  very 
simple.  Since  the  House  has  already 
made  the  cut  of  $600,000  in  the  budget 
request  of  the  administration  I  do  not 
think  the  Senate  should  compound  that 
by  adding  another  cut  of  $400,000. 

I  am  simply  asking  the  Senate  to  stay 
with  the  House  figure.  In  other  words, 
there  will  still  be  a  cut  of  $600,000  if  we 
agree  with  the  House.  I  think  that  Is 
what  we  should  do  to  minimize  this  cut 
in  the  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  items 
on  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  were  very  carefully 
considered.  I  have  always  been  among 
the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  these 
items.  I  remember  some  years  back — I  do 
not  remember  the  exact  year — when  the 
Senate  saved  this  agency  from  being 
denied  all  funds.  It  would  have  been 
wrong  to  have  done  so,  and  in  that  year 
it  was  saved.  In  that  year  we  apprapri- 
ated  something  like  $10.7  million  for  the 
two  endowments.  In  1967  we  appropri- 
ated something  like  $14  million.  In  1968 
we  appropriated  $12.2  million.  In  1969 
we  appropriated  $61.21  million.  This 
year,  if  the  Senate's  figures  are  sus- 
tained, we  will  have  appropriated  $8^  714 


million  for  the  two  endowments.  So  I 
would  suggest  to  my  friend  from  Utah 
that  this  shows  a  complete  awaroiess 
and  complete  sympathy  by  our  commit- 
tee  of  the  great  needs  and  demands  for 
each,  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

It  is  true  the  House  cut  the  budget  by 
$600,000.  Our  reason  for  cutting  the  ad- 
ditional $400,000  was  to  keep  It  within 
the  budget  estimate,  less  $1  million.  The 
budget  request  for  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties was  identical.  The  House,  as  was  In- 
dicated, cut  Humanities  $1  million.  This 
was  not  appealed.  They  cut  the  Arts  less 
than  that.  They  cut  it  $600,000.  That 
was  not  appealed.  I  think  we  have  been 
eminently  fair  to  the  Endowment  on  the 
Arts.  We  have  heard  much  about  this 
since  we  made  this  rather  modest  cut  to 
bring  It  in  line  with  the  Humanities.  For 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities the  sum  Is  $34.5  million,  and  for 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  the 
figrure  is  also  $34.5  million. 

As  the  Senator  knows.  If  the  Senate 
position  is  sustained  we  will  be  In  con- 
ference and  the  difference  between  the 
House  figure  and  the  Senate  figure  will 
be  finally  resolved  there.  I  would  hope  we 
can  sustain  the  Senate  figure.  We  have 
great  sympathy  for  this  project.  We  have 
great  demands  for  dollars  In  many  dif- 
ferent areas,  including  this  area,  but  we 
think  we  treated  them  extremely  well. 
We  can  take  this  to  conference  and  re- 
solve this  diCTerencc  of  $400,000  there. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  of  course,  V 
recognize  that  the  matter  will  be  in  con-\ 
ference  If  the  Senate  does  not  take  anyi 
action  to  move  the  Senate  figure  up  by 
a  vote.  If  we  did  that  It  would  not  be  a 
matter  for  conference;  it  would  be  set- 
tled at  $600,000. 

I  do  appreciate  the  response  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  explaining 
the  reasoning  of  the  committee,  but  I 
detect  when  he  explained  the  matter 
they  made  an  even  $1  million  cut.  That 
sounds  pretty  severe  when  dealing  with 
a  program  such  as  this.  I  hate  to  see  a 
retreat  in  this  tirea.  especially  since  this 
has  now  taken  hold  and  Is  being  very 
well  done  In  many  areas  of  our  countrj-. 
As  I  said.  It  has  been  effective  in  my 
State  and  it  has  been  of  great  value  to 
the  people  of  our  State  in  our  symphony 
and  ballet,  and  all  the  other  arts  that 
the  commtmity  supports  there.  Without 
some  of  the  national  funding  some  of 
these  would  suffer  rather  severely.  That 
is  the  reason  for  my  great  interest  in  see- 
ing that  they  move  this  up  possibly  to 
the  budget  request  or  close  to  the  budget 
request,  or  at  least  where  the  House  was 
on  its  figure. 

With  the  chairman's  assurance  of  his 
interest  and  sympathy  for  the  matter,  of 
course,  we  could  go  to  conference.  I  am 
afraid  we  are  going  to  suffer  some  cut 
anyway.  The  serious  thing  is  to  divide  the 
difference  in  what  we  get  over  there.  In 
that  way  we  will  have  reduced  the  cut  a 
little. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  accept  the 
amendment,  and  then  we  would  not  have 
that  situation. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  realize  the  Senator's  in- 
tense interest  in  this  matter,  and  I  am 
equally  interested  In  it. 

The  one  Item  I  forgot  to  mention  in 
the  colloquy  with  the  Senator  is  that  we 
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hare  already  Increased  tbs  amount  for  strong  and  hapiqr  society  if  we  are  only 
MjB  Endowment  for  the  Arts  bjr  $8,250,-  a  technical  sootety.  The  arts,  too,  are 
000  orer  last  year.  That  Is  another  rec-  essential.  Our  technical  attUltles  make  life 
ocnltlon  of  the  great  work  Nancy  Hanks  posdble  in  these  turbulent  times,  but  it 
god  the  National  Endowment  for  the  is  the  tuts  and  himianitles  that  help  make 
Arts  are  doing.  This  is  a  popular  pro- 
gram In  my  SUte.  I  think  by  Increasing 
It  that  much  we  have  given  It  great 
recognition. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted We  can  resolve  this  nuitter,  in 
my  judgment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  refer  particularly  to  that  part  of 
the  bill  providing  funds  for  the  National 
Foundatlcai  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

The  House  bill  provided  $28,025,000  for 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
for  grants-in-aid  to  groups  or  individ- 
uals, a  reduction  of  $600,000  from  the 
budget  request.  This  was  reduced  further 
to  $27,625,000  in  the  bill  now  before  us. 
This  is  an  unfortunate  reduction. 

At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  our  Nation, 
when  as  a  young  Republic  of  13  States 
strung  along  the  Eastern  seaboard  we 
were  struggling  for  survival.  President 
Oeorge  Washington  recognized  the  arts 
as  central  to  our  national  well-being. 
The  passage  of  two  centuries  has  en- 
hanced, not  dinmied,  this  concept.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  time  has  given  it  new 
meaning  and  emphasis.  Indeed,  as  the  bi- 
centennial anniversarj-  of  the  United 
States  approaches,  the  time  is  ripe  for 
ihe  United  States  to  assert  its  preemi- 
nence in  the  arts  and  to  accelerate  our 
national  progress  in  this  area  just  as 
the  Nation  imdertook  a  strong  forward 
movement  in  the  sciences  in  the  1950's  in 
response  to  the  challenge  of  Sputnik. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  In  conference, 
the  committee  will  very  carefully  recon- 
sider its  position  and  yield  to  the  higher 
House  figure  for  both  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  I  am  not 
unaware  of  the  financial  crisis  In  wiiich 
we  find  ourselves.  But  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  during  the  depths  of 
World  War  II.  at  the  time  of  the  Battle 
of  Britain  when  the  very  existence  of 
Great  Britain  was  under  dire  threat,  the 
British  Government,  beset  as  it  was  by 
so  many  horrendous  problems,  undertook 
an  arts  support  program,  a  program 
which  had  a  highly  beneficial  effect  on 
British  morale  in  World  War  II  and.  to 
the  credit  of  the  British,  has  flourished 
to  this  day  as  an  example  to  us  and  to 
the  world.  We  cannot  do  less. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  one 
of  his  earUest  addresses  to  the  new  Con- 
gress, President  Wastiington  noted  that: 

The  arts  and  sciences  axe  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  state  and  to  the  happiness 
of  human  life. 


In  this  Congress,  we  have  talked  a  great 
deal  about  the  cantributicms  to  our 
society  made  by  our  technical  people  and 
we  have  discussed  the  need  to  encourage 
still  greater  contributions.  I  have  talked 
about  this  and  I  intend  to  address  this 
body  further  on  the  subject  But,  the 
S«iate  is  considering  appropriations  for 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  and  I  'wish  to  register  my 
strong  support  for  this  agency  and  the 
programs  It  has  administered.  As  Wash- 
ingtMi  warned,  we  cannot  be  a  truly 


life  worth  living.  Achievements  In  the 
various  sciences  can  help  postpone  death 
but  only  the  enriching  experiences  <A  art 
in  our  culture  can  breathe  life  into  this 
additional  time. 

This  truth  has  become  increasingly 
evident  in  recmt  times.  As  our  popula- 
tion of  aged,  retired  citizens  grows  so 
does  the  incidence  of  boredom  and 
apathy.  The  golden  years  of  retirement 
are,  for  far  too  many  people,  depressing 
years  wh«i  time  weighs  heavily.  And 
among  our  youth,  too,  increasing  leisure 
provided  by  our  high  level  of  technical 
development  has  proven  to  be  a  meaning- 
less achievement  when  there  is  little  op- 
portunity to  enrich  that  time  with  crea- 
tive, challenging  pursuits. 

A  report  by  the  National  Commission 
on  Marijuana  and  Drug  Abuse  had  this 
pertinent  observation: 

Many  Americans,  due  to  the  nature  of 
their  jobs  in  an  automated  economic  system, 
find  little  personal  satisfaction  in  their  work 
and  many  are  now  searching  for  ImUyldual 
fullUlment  through  the  use  of  free  time. 
Where  meaning  is  not  found  in  either  work 
or  recreational  pursuits,  the  outcome  Is  likely 
to  be  boredom  and  restlessness.  Whether  gen- 
erated by  a  search  for  Individual  fulfillment. 
group  recreation  or  sheer  boredom,  the  in- 
creased use  of  drugs,  including  marijuana 
should  come  as  no  surprise. 

The  bill  to  provide  appropriations  for 
the  Interior  Department  and  Related 
Agencies,  including  the  National  Foimda- 
tion  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  will 
make  possible  Important  programs  that 
enlarge  the  cvportunitles  of  our  citizens 
to  participate  in  outdoor  recreation  ac- 
tivities, to  enjoy  our  parks  and  wood- 
lands, and  to  experience  the  richness  of 
our  arts.  These  activities  are  essential  to 
human  happiness.  And  because  they  are 
so  essential  in  this  age.  I  note  with  some 
regret  that  the  amount  provided  in  this 
appropriations  bill  for  Arts  and  Human- 
ities Foundation  Programs  is  $4  million 
below  that  authorized  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  and  $2  million  less  than  the  amoimt 
requested  In  the  administration's  budget. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  a  way  will  be  found 
to  restore  these  fimds  to  this  agency 
which  already  I'i  handicapped  by  an 
authorization  ceiling  which  is  far  too 
low,  relative  to  the  importance  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
arts,  perhaps  more  than  other  areas, 
every  permy  Is  vitally  important,  and 
the  value  received  is  incalculable.  For  a 
small  admission  price — sometimes  a  few 
dollars,  sometimes  nothing  at  all — we 
can  choose  between  the  stirring  music  of 
our  symphonies  or  operas,  and  the  dra- 
matic pleasures  of  our  theaters  and 
dance  companies.  If  we  prefer,  we  can 
take  an  afternoon  to  wcunder  through  our 
museums  where  resplendent  cultural  and 
historical  resources  are  only  Inches  away 
from  ourselves.  Whatever  our  choice,  we 
are  indeed  blessed  to  have  a  rich  cultural 
variety  at  our  disix>sal  and  for  the  con- 
tinued enjoyment  of  future  generations. 

All  of  these  programs  richly  deserve 
our  active  encouragement  —  whether 


through  our  attendance  or  by  our  mone- 
tsiry  support — so  that  they  can  continue 
to  exist  and  to  expand.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  am  particularly  distressed  by  the 
Senate's  recommendation  to  appropriate 
only  $38  million  for  the  National  Endow- 
ment of  the  Arts.  As  you  know,  our  col- 
leagues In  the  House  of  Representatives 
felt  an  additional  $400,000  was  a  more 
adequate  appropriation  and  the  admin- 
istration has  Indicated  that  It  would  like 
to  see  $39  million  earmarked  for  this  fine 
association.  I  would  prefer  that  the  Sen- 
ate vote  at  least  as  much  as  the  adnoln- 
istratlpn  requested  and  certainly,  the 
Senate  should  not  reduce  the  amount 
provided  by  the  House. 

In  terms  of  an  entire  national  budget, 
the  sums  we  are  discussing  may  seem  to 
be  of  minimal  importance,  but  in  terms 
of  Impact,  the  money  becomes  exceed- 
ingly important.  For  example,  my  own 
State  of  Maryland  has  been  the  fortu- 
nate recipient  of  several  grants  from  the 
National  Endowment,  and  I  believe  I  am 
justifiably  proud  of  the  resulting  proj- 
ects. Some  of  the  grants  have  gone  to 
ftirther  the  programs  of  the  Maryland 
Arts  Council,  the  fine  Baltimore  Sym- 
phony, the  Peabody  Institute,  and  the 
Baltimore  Opera  Co.  The  National  En- 
dowment should  be  further  lauded  for  its 
progressive  pc^cy  of  funding  commu- 
nity-based art  groups  and  even  Indi- 
vidual efforts.  Because  of  this  very  real 
encouragement,  many  more  of  our  citi- 
zens are  becoming  actively  Involved  in 
the  arts. 

For  Instance,  grants  have  been  given  to 
talented  individuals  for  such  diverse 
projects  as  writer  fellowships,  to  aid 
original  research  on  the  works  of  Henri 
Matisse,  and  to  prepare  a  young  man  for 
the  world  premiere  of  a  concerto  for  two 
pianos.  I  am  Indeed  proud  of  the  fine 
work  done  In  my  State  by  aU  these  in- 
dividuals and  groups,  and  I  would  like  to 
add  my  own  encouragement  to  the  grow- 
ing number  of  Americans  who  are  par- 
ticipating in  these  creative  efforts.  The 
support  of  the  Federal,  local,  and  State 
governments  along  with  the  interest  of 
individual  patrons  and  private  industry 
for  these  efforts  Is  an  important  step  to- 
ward insuring  a  rich  cultural  heritage  for 
our  Nation. 

In  order  to  continue  such  wide-ranged 
support,  I  feel  we  must  encourage  the 
fine  work  of  the  National  Endowment  of 
the  Arts.  The  role  played  by  this  associa- 
tion Is  a  dramatic  one  for  It  has  been  es- 
timated that  for  every  dollar  which  it 
spends,  another  $3  or  $4  are  stimulated 
for  additional  projects.  Surely,  we  cannot 
hamper  the  efforts  of  this  group  by  par- 
ing Its  small  appropriation. 

To  be  more  pragmatic.  1  know  from  my 
conversations  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Baltimore  Symphony,  Center  Stage,  and 
Opera  Co.,  that  Increasing  public  Interest 
and  demand  for  additional  productions 
are  driving  eoetts  upward.  If  these  groups 
sure  not  to  prohibitively  increase  their 
prices  or  cut  back  their  productiMis.  as- 
sistance from  the  National  Endowment 
win  become  even  more  important. 

Mr.  President,  In  summary  I  would  like 
to  say  that  a  nation  Is  only  mriched  by 
a  vital  cultural  life  which  Is  easily  ac- 
cessible to  all  Its  citizens.  If  we  can  see 
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fit  to  assist  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  In  its  efforts  to  encourage  and 
support  our  cultural  heritage,  I  know  we 
will  help  assure  that  all  Americans  can 
continue  to  choose  from  a  wide  variety 
of  cultural  events.  Because  of  this,  I 
would  hope  that  when  this  bill  goes  to 
conference,  those  Involved  will  seriously 
consider  restoring  the  appropriations  for 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  to 
its  vitaly  needed  $38,400,000. 

COMMITMENTS    TO    THI    ARTS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr  President,  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  Congress  plans  to  rut 
$1  million  each  from  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Endowment  of  the 
Arts  and  the  National  Endowment  of  the 
Humanities  The  arts  and  humanities  of 
civilizations  have  provided  a  unique  ex- 
pression over  the  centuries  of  the  con- 
flicts, values,  and  rhythms  of  a  society. 
In  this  fast,  mobile  20th  century,  it  is  im- 
portant that  citizens  be  aware  of  our  rich 
and  complex  artistic  heritage  and  of 
current  attempts  to  find  meaning  in 
transition.  Yet  oiu'  Government  spends 
less  per  capita  on  the  arts — only  15 
cents — than  most  other  Western  nations. 
For  insUnce,  West  Germany  commits 
$2  42  per  capita  to  the  arts  while  Canada 
allocates  a  $1.40.  More  dramatically. 
Canada  has  approxlmtely  one-tenth  the 
population  of  the  United  States  yet  she 
spends  almost  as  much  as  we  do  on  the 
arts. 

My  own  State  of  Indiana  has  been  most 
grateful  to  the  assistance  provided  dur- 
ing the  last  year  by  the  Endowment  of 
the  Arts.  For  Instance,  the  Indiaiiapolis 
Symphony  as  well  as  the  Port  Wayne  and 
the  Bvansvllle  Philharmonics  have  been 
assisted  in  expanding  their  music  pro- 
gram designed  for  young  people.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Indianapolis  museum  has  been 
able  to  piux^ase  works  by  living  Ameri- 
can arUsts,  establish  a  special  exhibition 
of  textiles,  and  expand  their  urgently 
needed  storage-study  space. 

An  excellent  editorial  appeared  in  the 
April  22  issue  of  the  Saturday  Review 
about  the  work  done  by  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Arts  and  Humanities.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  portions  of  this 
editorial  be  reprinted  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Washinctom  MrsT  Do  Mori  rot  the  Arts 
(By  Jobn  J.  Veronla) 

The  Arts  Bndowment  helped  revive  many 
ailing  symphony  orchestrss  and  ballet  and 
opera  oompantes  In  nacal  1972.  Not  only  did 
money  from  Washington  enable  these  cul- 
tural organisations  to  survive,  but  It  also 
sent  them  Into  parts  of  the  nation  that  In 
the  past  had  little  exposure  to  the  perform- 
ing arts,  for  Instance,  twenty-seven  modern 
danc«  companies  have  already  played  to 
audiences  In  small  towns  In  tblrty-slx  states: 
soon  the  country's  three  major  ballet  com- 
panlea  will  visit  thirteen  cities  across  the 
nation.  ThcM  tours  are  being  partially  fl- 
nanc«d  by  the  Arts  Endowment.  Orchestra. 
opera  oompanles,  jam  groups — every  aspect 
of  musical  ent«rprlM — are  receiving  some 
government  asslstanc*.  Besldent  professional 
theaters  In  twenty-nine  cities  also  have  re- 
ceived federal  aid  during  this  last  year:  such 
aid  la  bringing  live  drama  to  ever  broader 
audianoM.  Uncle  Sam  la  becoming  a  cultural 
Johnny  Applesecd. 


But  Congress  must  put  more  seeds  In  the 
bag  Inflation  Ls  threatening  cultural  Insti- 
tutions In  several  ways.  It  Ls  eroding  the 
rpsources  of  private  ludlviduats  and  corpora- 
tlon-s.  rendering  them  less  able  to  offer  con- 
tributions. As  prices  soar,  employees  working 
for  cultural  institutions  are  naturally 
enough  demanding  pay  hikes.  The  day-to- 
day operating  costs  of  museums,  orchestras. 
thearers.  libraries  have  become  so  high  that 
many  may  be  forced  to  suspend  or  drastically 
reduce  their  activities.  Cities'  and  states'  arts 
councils  cam  shoulder  some  of  the  economic 
burden,  but  the  real  Job  must  be  done  by 
the  federal  government. 

Why?  Because  the  people  themselves  are 
concerned  with  the  arts  and  humanities  as 
never  before  More  than  600  million  visits  are 
paid  to  American  museums  each  year,  twelve 
million  to  symphony  concerts,  and  more 
than  $2-bl!llon  Is  spent  annually  on  cultural 
activities.  Our  painters,  are  still  the  paceset- 
ters for  artists  In  Europe.  Latin  America. 
Australia  and  Japan.  Our  pianists  are  gen- 
erally considered  the  most  technically  ac- 
complished performers  in  history.  Our  his- 
torians and  literary  critics  are  Internation- 
ally renowned.  Our  poets  dominate  the  entire 
English-speaking  world.  Our  choreographers 
stage  thelr^ works  Ln  London,  our  singers 
grace  the  stage  at  La  Seals,  our  novelists  are 
translated  into  Finnish  and  Urdu  We  are  a 
major — perhaps  the  major — cultural  force 
today,  and  people  everywhere  should  know 
the  good  news.  Washington  mtist  support 
American  artists. 

THE    /UlTS    ENDOWMENT    DESERVES    SUPPORT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  have  done  on  the  last  two  occasions 
when  appropriations  were  before  us  for 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  I 
wish  to  go  on  record  as  announcing  my 
support  of  the  funds  we  are  providing 
for  this  agency.  Again.  I  have  reviewed 
the  activities  of  the  Endowment  and  can 
repeat  my  observation  that  it  has 
aroused,  inspired,  and  sustained  local 
Initiative  and  participation  in  the  arts  to 
Its  highest  level  in  American  history. 

In  particular.  I  am  impressed  at  the 
work  being  done  by  State  councils  of  the 
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National  Endowment.  The  creation  of 
these  local  groups  can  be  traced  almost 
directly  to  the  passage  of  the  original 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965.  which  stimulated 
their  growth.  Thanks  to  the  spark  Ig- 
nited by  the  National  Endowment,  the 
State  governments  of  more  than  half  of 
our  States  have  quadrupled  the  budgets 
of  their  State  art  coimcils  In  the  last  6 
years.  Further  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
found  in  the  fact  that.  In  1971.  three- 
fifths  of  the  States  provided  their  art 
commissions  with  appropriations  that 
not  merely  matched,  but  exceeded,  the 
Federal  grants  to  the  same  groups  from 
the  National  Endowment. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  use  the  example 
of  my  own  State  of  Arizona  as  a  way  of 
describing  the  impact  which  the  National 
Endowment  has  made.  I  wUl  take  just  a 
few  minutes  to  do  this,  because  I  believe 
this  Is  the  most  feasible  way  of  explaln.- 
Ing  the  meaning  of  the  national  pro- 
gram for  the  arts  Perhaps  the  most  ex- 
citing thing  underway  in  Arizona  at  the 
moment  is  the  development  of  a  sched- 
ule of  annual,  summer  festivals  which  are 
held  in  various  communities  and  express 
the  cultural  Interest  of  that  area  in  a  fes- 
tive, informal  manner.  For  example. 
Phoenix  Is  conducting  a  theater  festl'val 
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right  now  which  Is  truly  of  national  stat- 
ure. The  city  Ls  playing  host  for  6  weeks 
this  summer  to  three  of  the  Nation's  top 
repertory  companies ;  the  Repertory  The- 
ater of  New  York's  Lincoln  Center,  the 
Trinity  Square  Repertory  Co.  of  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  and  the  American  Conserva- 
tory Theater  of  San  Francisco.  Members 
of  the  Phoenix  festival  board  are  so  en- 
thused at  the  strong  response  they  re- 
ceived from  theater  companies  which 
were  asked  to  participate  that  they  hope 
the  festival  will  grow  to  the  point  where 
it  will  rank  with  the  Edinburgh  Festival 
of  Scotland.  It  should  be  noted  that  tlie 
local  group  obtained  a  $15,000  grant  from 
the  Arizona  Commission  on  the  Aits  and 
Humanities,  which  is  directly  supported 
by  the  National  Endowment. 

In  addition  to  the  theater  shoucase 
some  11  other  theatrical  productions  v.  ill 
be  staged  by  Arizona  State  University 
and  Maricopa  County  Community  Col- 
lege. Other  events  during  the  summer 
festival  will  include  chamber  music,  or- 
chestra concerts,  and  art  shows.  With 
approximately  700.000  people  who  re- 
main in  Phoenix  all  summer,  the  festival 
has  every  chance  of  becoming  a  great 
annual  event. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  should  mention 
that  Tucson  has  a  20-year  history  of  its 
April  Festival,  which  receives  assistance 
in  part  from  the  Arizona  Commission. 
Yuma  is  increasing  Its  Garces  Celebration 
of  the  Arts  each  May.  This  is  a  festival  of 
Indian  origin  centered  around  an  Indian 
chapel  outside  of  Yuma  where  Father 
Garces  died.  Sedona  has  asked  the  Ari- 
zona Commission  for  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  so  that  it  may  start 
an  annual  summer  festival.  And,  of 
course,  one  of  the  major  progiams  sup- 
ported by  the  Arizona  Commission  is  the 
Flagstaff  Summer  Festival  which  can 
draw  on  the  2  million  people  who  come 
to  visit  the  nearby  Grand  Canyon  every 
summer.  The  net  result  is  that  Arizona 
will  soon  have  a  list  of  festivals  under- 
way from  April  to  August  of  each  year 
located  in  Tucson.  Yuma.  Phoenix,  Se- 
dona, and  Flagstaff. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  no  descrip- 
tion of  cultural  activities  in  Arizona 
would  be  complete  without  mention  of 
the  pioneering  work  Tucson  Is  doing  in 
developing  art  that  is  aimed  at  the 
Spanish-speaking  people  of  the  South- 
west. Since  1970.  a  bilingual  theater,  EI 
Teatro  del  Pueblo,  hsis  been  operating  in 
Tucson  as  a  Spanish-speaking  theater 
for  Mexican  Americans  who  do  not  at- 
tend English -speaking  theater.  Again, 
the  State  Arts  Commission  has  been  in- 
strumental in  assisting  the  creation  of 
this  special  cultural  outlet  and  the 
National  Endowment  has  provided  finan- 
cial support  for  this  group  for  2  con- 
secutive years. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  dance  pilot  project  underway  in 
six  schools  in  Benson,  Phoeiiix,  and  Tuc- 
son where  dance  teachers  are  paid  to  be 
in  residence  to  teach  modern  dance  and 
ballet  to  interested  yoimgsters  from  the 
first  through  six  grades. 

From  this  brief  review,  I  believe  it  is 
obvious  that  the  arts  are  important  in 
Arizona.  The  citizens  of  our  State  have 
shown  that  they  wish  to  be  able  to  ex- 
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perlence  the  arts.  They  have  shown  that  ment  muBt  be  left  out  in  the  weather 
they  will  wish  to  be  able  to  experience  because  there  la  no  adequate  garage  or 
the  arts.  The  people  of  my  State  and  the  storage  space,  which  is  also  a  fo<dlsh  em- 
people  of  other  States  and  small  com- 
munities throughout  the  country   have 


in  this  way  clearly  demoixstrated  that 
they  have  a  strong  interest  in  things 
other  than  worldly,  materialistic  values 
of  everyday  life. 


pense. 

The  $293^00  would  provide  the  build- 
ing, water,  aewer,  and  other  utilities, 
roads,  parking,  and  grading  needed  to 
make  the  center  truly  function. 

I  advtaed  the  distinguished  floor  man- 


Again  this  year,  Mr.  President.  I  aTlT  ager  that  this  amount  was  contained  in 

pleased  to  say  that  the  experience  of  the  appropriation  biU  as  it  came  from 

ArSona   plainly   puts   to   lie   the   fears  the  House,  and  I  would  hope  we  cou^d 

rai7cd  by  those  who  charge  that  the  ex-  include  it  in  the  Senate  version  of  the 

istence  of  a  Federal   Arts  Endowment  bUl.  because  it  Is  an  emergency  situa- 

would  suffocate  the  development  of  loc"al  Uon. 

activities  in  this  field.  Far  from  it;  the  I  would  hope  the  distinguished  floor 


National  Endowment,  both  through  its 
grant -to -States  and  through  as  grant- 
to-individuals  programs,  has  awakened 
an  interest  in  the  arts  and  encouraged 
the  growth  of  an  enormous  diversity  of 
cultural  activities  across  our  Nation.  For 
these    reasons.    I    support    the    appro- 


manager  would  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

This  item  is  one  that  was  not  called  to 
the  attentkn  <A  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  before  the  subcommit- 
tee acted.  We  had  many,  many  other 


priation  now  pending  before  us  for  the  Items  that  w^,c^^„te. our  attention 


priauon  no\v  peuuuiK  uc.v..c  uo  .  v..   ...v  distinguished -Senator  from  Mln- 

National   Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  ^y^^  ^uiig««n«u   ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 

other  items.  I  am  not  going  to  tick  them 


commend  the  Endowment  for  the  unob 
trusive  way  in  which  it  has  helped  to 
foster  the  Nation's  cultural  activities. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  bac¥ 
my  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
my  time.  "" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  I  putting  the  question*. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  chairman,  and 
I.  of  cotu-se,  acknowledge  that  there  was 
a  larger  budget  request  sent  up  this  year. 
Therefore  we  had  to  measure  against 
that,  which  is  indicative.  I  think,  of  the 
fact  that  the  program  is  spreading  and 
becoming  more  useful  and  used  in  all 
parts  of  our  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill  Is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Its  reading  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  reading  of  the  amendment  will 
be  dispensed  with,  and  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  29.  line  25.  strike  out  "$44503,900." 
and  insert   In  lieu  thereof   "»44,497.400,". 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  modest  one  to  add  $293,- 
500  for  a  new  headquarters  building  in 
Cook,  Minn.,  to  serve  the  LaCroix 
Ranger  District  of  the  Superior  National 
Forest.  This  ofiBce  serves  414,504  acres,  or 
over  10  percent  of  the  forest's  total  acre- 
age. 

Since  1964,  the  employees  of  the  Cook 
ofiQce  have  been  crowded  into  temporary 
quarters,  imder  intolerable  conditions. 
Tlie  building  is  heated  by  a  single  per- 
manent gas  heater,  plus  the  few  small 
electric  heaters  the  wiring  system  will 
support.  In  winter,  when  temperatures 
often  dip  to  50*  below  zero,  as  they  did 
last  winter,  the  staff  must  wear  outdoor 
gear  inside  to  survive,  let  alone  work. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  fioorspace  is 
inadequate  and  much  expensive  equip- 


off,  because  they  covered  a  wide  range 
and  many  mtninnB  of  dollars.  So  I  be- 
lieve we  have  been  very  responsive  to  hie 
requests. 

He  did  not  make  this  request  to  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 
I  have  checked  this  with  the  staff.  They 
have  no  record  of  Mm  request  being  made. 
'  This  is  an  unbudgeted  item.  I  think 
that  the  questions  having  been  raised, 
the  Senator  can  be  assured  that  we  ■will 
check  into  this  ■very  carefully  before  we 
go  to  conference.  We  will  not  go  into 
conference  now  until  sometime  around 
the  25th  or  2«th  of  July,  I  believe.  The 
Iton  is  In  the  House  bill,  but  it  Is  not 
in  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill.  It  will  be 
in  conference.  We  will  check  it  out,  and 
certakily,  If  we  can  verify  these  facts — 
perhaps  there  is  a  need  tat  this  item — 
we  can  take  care  of  it  in  conference. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
disttnguished  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
has.  Indeed,  been  generous  with  the  re- 
quests I  have  made  in  behalf  of  Mlnne- 
sotans.  It  Is  the  case  that  I  had  not 
become  person^ly  familiar  with  this 
situation  tmtU  recently.  The  appropria- 
tion to  establish  or  improve  the  new 
beadquarters  at  Cook  was  Included  in 
the  Hooae  bill  at  the  request  of  the  dis- 
tingulshed  Representative  from  that 
district.  JoHH  Blathik.  As  I  looked  at 
this  matter,  it  was  quite  clear  that  some- 
thing needed  to  be  done. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  Minnesota  win- 
ters can  be  very,  very  cold.  This  build- 
ing Is  so  inadequate  that  during  the 
winter  the  staff  has  to  wear  outside  gear 
while  they  are  working  inside.  It  is  a 
totally  Inadequate  situation,  and  also  a 
wasteful  one,  because  the  staff  cannot 
work  properly  under  those  circtim- 
stances,  and  a  lot  of  expensive  equip- 
ment that  should  be  inside  is  outside 
becaoBC  the  square  footage  is  not  enough 
to  provide  storage. 

This  sltQation  has  existed  since  1904. 
It  has  gotten  to  the  pc^t  where  I  think 
somfethlnc  should  be  done. 

The  Senator  Is  correct  that  this  item 
is  not  m  the  budget,  but  Representative 


Blathix  is  very,  very  mindful  of  the 
needs  in  his  district,  and  he  feels  very 
strongly  that  this  matter  should  be 
dealt  with. 

I  am  hopeful,  if  the  amendment  can- 
not be  taken  now,  as  the  floor  manager 
has  indicated,  very  warm  and  conscien- 
tious consideration  will  be  given  to  it  in 
conference. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  look  on 
it  with  sympathy.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  made  a  good  case.  He  has 
my  assurance  that  during  our  July  recess 
we  will  have  this  matter  checked  Into 
very  carefully.  We  will  go  into  confer- 
ence at  the  end  of  July.  We  will  red-flag 
this  item  so  it  is  not  overlooked,  and  it 
will  receive  the  careful  attention  of  his 
colleagues. 

Mr.  MONDAL£.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  generosity. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time  on 
the  amendmenL 

I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment ol  the  amendments  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  Wll  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  It  pass? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  as  he  may  need. 

The  FRESIDrNa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yoorg)  is 
recognized. 

TKiBTm  TO  rtjn.  ■ .  katom 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand this  will  be  the  last  bill  which  Paul 
Eaton,  staff  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  will  be  handhng.  Paul 
Eaton  has  been  an  ezcepttaially  good 
stair  member,  always  a  hard  worker  and 
w«ll  posted,  and  has  always  used  good 
Judgment.  He  has  been  exceptionally 
good  to  work  with.  He  has  rendered  in- 
valuable service  to  the  Senate,  and  espe- 
cially the  Appropriations  Committee,  for 
nearly  40  years. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  I  deeply 
regret  that  he  is  leaving.  We  need  more 
good  staff  members  like  Paul  Eaton,  not 
fewer. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  an 
item  of  |1  million  that  was  deleted  from 
the  bill  for  the  Alaska  pipeline  Inspec- 
tion. It  had  been  deleted  by  the  House, 
and  the  Senate  committee  has  ccaictirred 
in  that  reduction. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  my 
colleagues  from  Alaska  and  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  The  item  was 
deleted  because  it  was  for  the  Alaska 
pipeline  inspection,  and,  as  we  all  know, 
the  Alaska  pipeline  right  to  a  permit  has 
been  delayed  by  at  least  three  cases  that 
are  pending  in  the  courts.  The  money  for 
Inspection  of  the  pipeline  obviou^  Is 
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not  needed  at  this  time.  There  has  been 
some  discussion  that  perhaps  the  money 
was  not  for  Inspection  of  the  pipeline 
but  was  intended  to  be  used  for  ecological 
mvestlgatlons  and  other  environmental 
concerns  related  to  the  pipeline.  If  that 
Is  the  case,  I  am  certain  that  the  Depart- 
ment  of  the  Interior  will  come  up  v^1th 
an  amended  request  In  the  supplemental 
bill,  which  will  be  considered. 

As  far  as  Inspection  is  concerned  all 
the  Alaskan  Members  In  Congress  have 
agreed  that  this  la  not  an  issue  we  need 
to  argue  at  this  time,  because  of  the 
pendency  of  the  Injunction  which  would 
prohibit  the  right  to  such  a  permit  at  this 
time 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  his  consid- 
eration of  this  Item  in  particular. 

Mr.  BIBLE  Mr  President,  have  we 
gone  to  third  reading? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Yes,  the 
bill  has  been  read  the  third  time. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  noth- 
ing further  to  add.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  lime.  It 
is  my  intention  to  call  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  few  words  to  add  before  we  vote  of  the 
bill  As  Senators  are  aware,  I  recently 
became  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  while  continuing  my  service 
on  authorizing  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee.  I  now  serve  on  the  Inte- 
rior Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
where  I  have  worked  closely  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  (Mr.  Biblx),  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  (Mr. 
SxEvtNst ,  as  I  do  on  the  legislative  Inte- 
rior Committee. 

TTiroughout  my  service  in  the  Senate, 
I  know  of  no  man  more  receptive  nor 
more  imderstanding  of  the  natural  re- 
."^urce  needs  and  problems  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  than  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee  (Mr.  Bible). 
In  numerous  instances,  he  has  shown  a 
keen  awareness  and  a  far-reaching  per- 
ception of  the  complex  issues  Involved  In 
timber  management,  ai«-gy  needs,  con- 
servation, recreatloxukl  development,  smd 
the  many  other  areas  under  our  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction. 

Serving  with  him  now  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  reenforces  my  re- 
spect and  my  admiration  for  his  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  many  complex 
issues  before  this  subcommittee.  I  have 
appreciated  his  ooimsel  on  numerous  oc- 
casions, as  a  new  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

It  also  has  been  a  pleasure  to  worK. 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska, 
who.  like  myself,  is  a  new  member  of  this 
committee.  He  has  grasped  all  aspects  of 
the  areas  under  the  subcommittee's  ju- 
risdiction and  he  has  come  to  under- 
stand them  well. 

I  have  found  both  these  gentlemen,  as 
well  as  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  be  sympathetic  to  some  of  the 
projects  of  particular  Interest  to  me  smd 
to  my  State.  The  committee  saw  fit  to 
add  some  worthwhile  additions  to  the 
bill,  for  which  I  certainly  am  grateful. 
Unfortimately,  some  other  Items  about 
which  I  fe^  quite  strongly  were  not  In- 
cluded in  the  budget.  I  am  hopeful  that 
some  of  these  projects  will  be  topics  for 


discu.s.'ston  when  the  Senate  confers  with 
the  House  following  our  approval  today 
of  this  bill. 

Mr  President,  Hells  Canyon  is  a  spec- 
tacular gorge  carved  by  the  Snake  River 
in  the  hills  of  east.em  Oregon  and  west- 
ern Idaho.  It  Is  the  deepest  canyon  in 
North  America,  and  the  Snake  River  is 
the  steepest  of  our  major  rivers  This 
wild  river  falls  more  per  river  mile  than 
any  other. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  that  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions recognized  the  Importance  of  pre- 
serving this  canyon  in  its  present  state. 
As  a  result  of  the  committee's  action, 
there  is  now  money  In  the  Land  and  Wa- 
ter Conservation  F\md  of  the  Interior 
appropriation  bill  which  will  allow  the 
Forest  Service  to  buy  the  private  lands 
along  the  Snake  River  in  Hells  Canyon 
that  would  otherwise  be  sold  to  private 
developers.  This  action  comes  not  a  min- 
ute too  soon,  as  some  12,000  acres  are 
about  to  go  on  the  market. 

I  want  to  thank  the  people  of  Oregon. 
Idaho,  and  Washington  who  brought  this 
problem  to  our  attention  and  mobilized 
%  vf\Ai  base  of  support  for  our  action 
today.  It  is  much  to  their  credit  that 
the  scenic  magnificence  of  Hells  Canyon 
will  not  be  spoiled. 

THE   ALBANT.    OREO..    BUKXAtT   OF   MINKS 

Mr.  HATFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite special  attention  to  action  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  In 
which  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
appropriations  budget  was  amended  to 
include  an  extra  $300,000  for  the  Albany 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Albany,  Oreg.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  proposes  to  design,  con- 
struct tmd  operate  what  Is  called  a  con- 
tinuous hydrogenatlon  pUot  plant  that 
will  have  the  capacity  to  ccHivert  several 
tons  per  day  of  dry  wood  wastes  to  low 
sulfur  hydrocarbon  oil. 

The  plant  will  use  a  process  developed 
by  the  Bureau  for  converting  organic 
wastes  to  oU  by  reacting  the  wastes  with 
carbon  monoxide  and  steam  at  elevated 
temperatures  and  pressures. 

There  Is  a  slgjiiflcance  to  the  environ- 
ment In  this  plan;  wastes  from  the  har- 
vesting and  processing  of  timber  In  the 
United  States  constitute  a  solid  waste 
profaQem  of  significant  magnitude  with 
overall  logging  and  wood  processing 
wastes  estimated  to  total  approximately 
55  million  tons  annually  on  a  dry  basis. 
An  estimated  25  million  tons  of  debris 
are  left  In  the  woods  each  year  and  be- 
come a  serious  fire  hsizard  and  a  reser- 
voir for  disease  and  pest  insects.  About 
30  million  tons  of  this  waste  are  also  ac- 
cimfiulatlng  at  processing  plants. 

A  majority  of  this  research  has  been 
done  in  batch  experiments.  The  studies 
have  revealed  not  only  technical  Insights 
Into  the  process,  but  also  applicability 
of  the  process  to  a  wide  variety  of 
organic  wastes. 

Mr.  President,  the  research  being  done 
by  the  Albany  Bureau  of  Mines  offers  an 
opoprtunlty  to  demonstrate  how  a  solid 
waste  material  now  being  generated  in 
substantial  quantities  in  Oregon  and  the 
Northwest  can  be  utilized  and  converted 
into  a  convenient  source  of  energy.  This 
is  a  significant  step  not  only  in  energy 


research,  but  also  in  maintaining  the 
environment. 

SUKFACE    MINING    OPCEATIONS 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  also 
very  pleased  that  the  committee  has 
added  $300,000  for  research  In  methods 
of  reducing  or  preventing  damage  to  the 
land,  environment  and  forest  resources 
during  surface  mining  operations  and  of 
restoring  these  values  during  and  after 
mining.  The  Northeast  Forest  Experi- 
ment Station  of  the  Forest  Service  has 
conducted  a  research  program  to  develop 
effective  methods  of  reclaiming  such 
lands  and  resources  at  Berea,  Ky.,  since 
1962.  It  was  at  my  request  In  testimony 
before  the  committee,  that  the  fli'st  sub- 
stantial increase  In  appropriations  was 
provided  by  the  Congress  In  1964, 

The  $300,000  Increase  In  appropria- 
tions will  provide  a  substantial  accelera- 
tion of  this  much  needed  research  pro- 
gram, and  while  it  fsdls  below  the  amount 
the  Forest  Service  stated  It  could  effec- 
tively use  In  fiscal  year  1973 — and  the 
amount  I  requested — It  represents  almost 
a  doubling  of  funds  for  the  effort  and  a 
doubling  of  the  increased  appropriations 
provided  by  the  House  Appropriations 
bill. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Senate  will  Insist 
upon  its  higher  figure  In  conference.  This 
program  at  Berea  Is  the  only  effective 
Federal  research  conducted  In  reclaim- 
ing contour  strip  mined  land.  Recogniz- 
ing that  the  leading  work  has  been  \m- 
dertaken  at  Berea,  that  It  Is  the  only 
such  facility  In  the  Nation,  that  the  Berea 
Experiment  Station  could  Increase  the 
knowledge  acquired  over  10  years  and 
that  its  scientists  are  leaders  In  the  field 
of  surface  mine  reclamation  research — 
I  urge  that  this  program  be  expanded  as 
provided  by  the  Senate  bill  and,  in  fu- 
ture years,  expanded  to  the  full  capabil- 
ity of  the  Forest  Service  to  conduct  the 
program  efficiently  and  effectively. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  are  faced  with 
a  crisis  which  \a  receiving  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  this 
country.  Strip  mining  of  coal  has  grown 
from  minimal  proportions  to  become  a 
major  factor  In  coal  production.  In  Ken- 
tucky, In  1970,  48  percent  of  coal  pro- 
duction was  produced  by  strip  mining 
methods.  In  1971,  perhaps  more  than 
half  was  produced  by  surface  mining. 
Unless  remedial  action  la  undertaken 
soon,  we  will  face  the  unhappy  prospect 
of  despoliation  of  our  flat  and  rolling 
lands,  and  restoration  may  be  Impossi- 
ble. 

Congress  recognizes  the  tirgency  of  ac- 
tion. The  Interior  Subcommittee  on  Min- 
erals, Materials,  and  Fuels — under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Moss — Is  now  con- 
sidering a  nimiber  of  bills,  including  one 
Introduced  by  Senator  Baker  and  my- 
self. Our  bill  would,  I  believe,  effectively 
regulate  strip  mining  and  require  recla- 
mation as  a  part  of  the  mining  opera- 
tion. However,  reclcunatlon  Is  dependent 
upon  the  store  of  knowledge  and  tech- 
nology In  methods  of  reducing  or  pre- 
venting damage  to  the  land,  environment, 
and  forest  resources  during  surface 
mining  operations  and  of  restoring  these 
values  during  and  after  mining. 

At  least  five  States  have  used  research 
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results  of  Berea  scientists  in  forming 
their  mming  laws  and  subsequent  recla- 
mation regulations.  Other  Federal  and 
State  agencies  have  been  provided  co- 
operative help  in  developing  water  qual- 
ity standards.  Revegetation  techniques 
have  been  adopted  by  all  eastern  States. 
The  Kentucky  State  agencies  have 
worked  particularly  close  with  Forest 
Service  researchers  in  developing  recla- 
mation regulations.  Several  surveys  of 
mined  areas  have  been  conducted  by 
State  and  Federal  agencies  using  Forest 
Service  methods.  During  the  past  year, 
the  research  staff  has  consulted  with  or 
appeared  at  hearings  in  10  different 
States,  including  States  as  far  west  as 
Washington. 

I  list  these  sujtivities  in  order  to  point 
out  that  the  results  of  the  Berea  research 
have  been  applied  in  many  States  and 
that  the  program  is  Indeed  national  in 
scope.  While  the  progi-am  is  conducted  in 
Kentucky,  it  Is  not  simply  a  Kentucky 
project.  Kentucky  is  the  Nation's  largest 
stoip  mined  coal  producer,  and  the  results 
of  this  research  are  of  direct  benefit  to 
my  State.  However,  lt«  findings  have  been 
applied  in  many  States  and  are  available 
to  all.  I  brieve  that  strip  mining  is  a 
national  problem,  and  the  research  effort 
is  of  national  benefit. 

LAiniEI,    EESEBVOm 


Mr.  Pi-esid«it,  I  am  very  much  pleased 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
appropriations  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  committee,  Includes  $575,000 
for  the  recreation  facilities  at  Laurel 
Reservior,  Ky.  This  figure  represents  an 
Increase  over  the  budget  request  for 
$473,000  and  equals  the  amount  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  stated  would  be  needed  to 
complete  the  facilities  that  would  be  im- 
der  water  unless  constructed  before  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  closes  the  fiood 
gates  in  October  1973. 

I  urged  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  in  testimony  before  the 
committee,  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  to  provide 
$575,000  in  order  to  permit  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  located  below  the  pro- 
posed waterline  before  the  reservior  fills. 
As  the  Forest  Service  testified  before  the 
committee,  if  constructed  after  the  res- 
ervoir fills,  the  cost  would  be  much 
higher.  If  they  can  be  developed  at  all. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  (Mr.  Bible)  ,  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr. 
BoGGS),  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee (Mr.  ELLENOBE).  and  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Young)  ,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  for  their  generous 
support  of  this  project.  Especially.  I 
thank  Senator  Bible  who  for  years  has 
been  most  generous  and  sympathetic  to 
Kentucky  projects.  My  State  of  Ken- 
tucky has  benefitted  greatly  by  his  sup- 
port, generosity,  and  understanding  and_ 
that  of  the  committee.  I  know  I  speak  for 
all  the  people  of  my  State  in  expressing 
my  gratitude  to  him.  His  able  leadership 
is  a  credit  to  us  all. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Nevada  will 
recall  a  similar  problem  we  faced  with 
the  Cave  Run  recreation  plan  2  years  ago 
and  again  last  year.  It  was  through  the 


additional  appropriations  provided  by 
the  committee  that  the  Forest  Service 
will  be  enabled  to  complete  all  the  fa- 
cilities below  the  waterline  before  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  begins  Impounding 
water  In  January  1973. 

With  the  additional  $473,000  for  Lau- 
rel Reservoir  provided  in  this  bill,  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  Forest  Service  to  com- 
plete the  necessary  facilities  that  will 
be  vmderwater  when  the  reservoirs  are 
filled  at  both  Cave  Run  and  Laurel.  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  imperative  that  this  work  be 
done  and  have  urged  additional  appro- 
priations for  3  years  in  order  to  keep 
the  Forest  Service  on  schedule  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Each  year,  the  com- 
mittee has  responded  favorably,  and  I 
would  point  out  that  it  is  through  the 
support  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  and  the  full  committee 
that  the  Forest  Service  will  be  able  to 
stay  on  schedule. 

UTAH    PBOJtCTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  <Mr.  Bible)  for  the 
tremendous  job  he  and  his  subcommit- 
tee did  on  this  bill.  This  Is  the  measure 
which  finances  much  of  the  natural  re- 
source protection  and  development  in 
the  western  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  there  Is  tremendous  pressure  to  in- 
crease funds  for  the  many  urgent  proj- 
ects that  confront  us.  It  Is  most  difficult 
to  analyze  all  of  the  testimonj'  which  is 
received,  and  set  priorities — to  decide 
which  projects  must  be  undertaken  im- 
mediately and  which  can  possibly  be 
deferred  for  a  year  or  two.  The  chairman 
and  the  subcommittee  do  a  balanced  and 
fair  job. 

This  year,  I  want  particularly  to  thank 
Senator  Bible  for  the  several  amend- 
ments to  the  bDl  which  either  write  In. 
or  Increase,  funds  for  Utah  projects.  I 
am  particularly  grateful  for  the  $500,000 
to  build  replicas  of  the  golden  spike 
locomotives  for  the  Golden  Spike  His- 
torical Site  at  Promontory,  Utah.  With- 
out these  locomotives,  this  historic  site 
where  the  transcontinental  railroad 
tracks  were  joined  In  1896,  loses  much 
of  its  flavor  and  Interest.  This  site  Is 
becoming  a  magnet  for  railroad  buffs 
and  others  who  want  to  relive  this  Im- 
portant event  In  the  opening  of  the  West. 

The  committee  was  also  understanding 
in  providing  $160,000  to  continue  an  im- 
portant coal  research  project  at  the 
University  of  Utah,  In  restoring  some 
$900,000  to  the  topographic  survey  and 
mapping  program,  which  had  been  cut 
below  last  year's  levels,  and  In  adding 
$400,000  for  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional faculties  at  Flaming  Gorge  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area.  All  are  most 
Important  to  my  State  of  Utah,  and  to 
the  West  as  a  whole,  and  I  commend  the 
chairman  and  the  subcommittee  for  a 
job  well  done. 


MOTJNT  ROGXBS  NATIONAL  RECBBATION   ARZA 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  committee — especially  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Interior  Department  and  Re- 
lated Agencies — tar  recognizing  the  need 
for  construction  of  recreation  facilities 


at  the  Mount  Rogers  National  Recrea- 
tion Area. 

The  $187,000  recommended  by  the 
committee  will  enable  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  continue  construction  Initiated  this 
year  as  a  result  of  a  $100,000  appropria- 
tion. Specifically,  the  new  money  will  per- 
mit construction  of  additional  campsites, 
and  development  of  additional  water  and 
sanitary  facilities. 

The  recent  history  of  recreation  use  at 
Mount  Rogers  fully  justifies  the  $187,000 
appropriation.  Total  recreation  use  in 
1971  for  all  activities  was  28«,000  visitor 
days.  From  1967  to  1971.  recreation  use 
has  Increased  40  percent.  During  last 
year's  summer  season,  approximately  500 
families  were  turned  away  on  the  July 
4  and  Labor  Day  weekends. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
approve  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion for  the  Mount  Rogers  National  Rec- 
reation Area  so  that  this  work  can  pro- 
ceed expeditiously. 

THi  roiEST  smvici 

Mr.  PACKWCXDD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  express  my  complete  support  for 
mcreaslng  the  Forest  Service  allotment 
of  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
to  $29,655,  in  order  to  permit  the  Forest 
Service  to  use  a  portion  of  those  funds  to 
acquire  lands  In  the  Hells  Canyon  area 
of  the  Snake  River. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  and  I  have  joined  our  ef- 
forts with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Interior  Subcommittee  'Mr   Bible' 
and  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon    <Mr.   HATriELn'    in   seeking   to 
restore  these  funds  to  the  Forest  Service 
to  enable  that  agency  to  acquire  private 
property  within  national  forest  bound- 
aries along  the  wild  and  beautiful  Middle 
Snake  River.  This  magnificent  segment 
of    the    Snake    River— home    of    Hells 
Canyon — Is  In  Imminent  danger  of  being 
destroyed   for   all   time   by   commercial 
development.  This  was  a  recognized  fact 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  I 
want  to  express  here  my  appreciation  to 
Representative   Julia  Bthxer   Hansen. 
who  chairs  the  House  Subcommittee,  and 
Congressman  Wendell  Wyatt,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  that  subcom- 
mittee, for  their  effective  work  on  the 
other  side.  They  quickly   assessed  the 
dangers    of     commercial     development 
along   this   potential    wild    and   scenic 
river  and   moved  to   protect   the   sur- 
rotmdlng  lands  by  enabling  the  Forest 
Service  to  acquire  the  available  property 
through  increased  land  and  water  con- 
servation funds. 

Senator  Church  and  I  have  shared  a 
concern  about  the  future  of  the  Snake 
River  and  a  desire  to  protect  11.  In  March 
of  this  year,  we  were  joined  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Governors  of  Oregon  and 
Idaho,  Governors  McCall  and  Andrus,  as 
well  as  a  representative  for  Governor 
Dan  Evans  of  Washington,  in  appealing 
to  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  help  in  preventing 
the  exploitation  of  the  shorelands  of  the 
Middle  Snsike.  The  very  able  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee.  Senator  Bible,  was 
familiar  with  the  circumstances  as  was 
Senator  Hatfield,  who  is  on  the  commit- 
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tee,  and  I  believe  the  committee  gave  this 
matter  very  careful  consideration  before 
recommending  an  increase  in  funding 
to  allow  Ptorest  Service  acquisition  of  the 
endangered  lands. 

Mr.  President,  the  Snake  River  Is  cur- 
rently on  the  list  of  potential  wlJd 
rivers  now  gathering  dust  at  the  Inte- 
rior Department.  For  years.  Hells  Can- 
yon, the  deepest  gorge  on  this  continent, 
was  threatened  by  dam  builders,  whcse 
applications  are  still  pending  before  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  But  over  the 
last  year  public  opinion  against  dams  in 
that  magniflcient  gorge  has  wrought  a 
consensus  of  opinion  among  those  of  us 
elected  to  represent  the  people  of  that 
trlstate  area  that  no  dam  shall  be  built 
The  real  danger  then  has  become  com- 
mercial exploitation  of  the  land  along 
the  shores  of  this  grand  American  river, 
which  would  preclude  forever  its  con- 
sideration as  a  wild  river.  This  would  be 
a  tragedj-  for  conservationists  across  the 
Nation  who  have  labored  for  years  to 
protect  the  Snake  River  and  Hells 
Canyon. 

CALirORKU  INDIAN  PROCKAMS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
particularly  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
pai-tmeiit  of  the  Interior  Appropriations, 
and  its  Chairman,  Senator  Bible,  for  re- 
porting a  very  fine  committee  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1973  appropriations. 

I  particularly  wish  to  commend  the 
sutwommittee  and  the  committee  for  re- 
sponding to  my  requests  for  increased 
appropriations  for  California  Indian 
programs  this  year.  The  bill  before  the 
Senate  this  morning  contains  generous 
additions  that  will  help  to  meet  the  es- 
sential health  and  welfare  needs  of  Cali- 
fornia Indians. 

According  to  the  1970  census,  Califor- 
nia Is  now  the  third  most  populous  In- 
dian State.  Oxu-  91,018  Indians  place  the 
State  behind  only  Oklahoma  and  Ari- 
zona in  total  Indian  populatlco.  This  rep- 
resents an  Increase  of  125  percent  over 
the  40.000  California  Indians  identified 
by  the  1960  census.  Yet  in  terms  of  the 
funds  provided  to  California  through  the 
special  Federal  Indian  programs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian 
Health  Service.  California  ranks  near  the 
bottom. 

A  major  reason  for  this  past  misalloca- 
tion  of  Federal  funds  is  that  California 
Indians,  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
were  denied  an  adequate  land  base.  The 
Bureau  of  Indian  AlTairs  has  taken  the 
rather  arbitrary  position  that  eligibility 
for  BIA  services  \s  dependent  upon  resi- 
dence on  or  near  Federal  trust  land.thus 
precluding  services  to  most  California  In- 
dians. 

I  presented  a  statement  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Interior  Department  Ap- 
propriations last  April  urging  substan- 
tially increased  funding  for  California 
Iiullan  programs  In  fiscal  year  1973.  In 
this  connection,  I  lu-ged  the  committee  to 
appropriate  funds  at  a  level  that  can  pro- 
vide services  on  the  basis  of  need,  not  on 
the  basis  of  residence  alone.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  the  committee  has 
responded  to  tbeee  pleas  on  behalf  of  my 
Indian  constituents. 


In   particular,  the  Senate  committee 
has.    for   the  second   time   in   as   many 
years,    recognized    the    unmet    housing 
needs  of  California  Indians  and  provided 
$1.5  million  for  housing  assistance  for 
California  rural  Indians.  Although  the 
actual  need  for  the  repair  and  replace- 
ment of  .substandard  Indian  hoasing  is 
much  greater — estimates  range  as  high 
as  $51  million — it  is  heartening  to  wit- 
ness the  committee's  responsiveness  to 
this  need  and  its  continued  willingness 
to  appropriate  additional  sums  for  Cali- 
fornia Indian  hou.sing  assistance. 
"""Tlecond.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
committee  recommended  an  additional 
$2  million  for  the  Johnson-O'Malley  pro- 
gram, which  provides  funds  for  the  edu- 
cation  of   Indian   children.   California's 
share  of  JOM  funds  has.  in  the  past,  been 
grassly  inadequate.  This  is  because  of  a 
BIA  policy,  establi.'shed  in  the  absence  of 
any  legislative  authority  to  do  so,  that 
has  restricted  JOM  assistance  to  those 
school  districts  having  financial  need  a^ 
the  result  of  the  presence  of  large  blocks 
of  nontaxable  land ;  that  is,  Federal  In- 
dian reservations. 

Consequently,  California's  Indian  .stu- 
dents have  been  denied  adequate  JOM 
assistance.  I  am,  therefore,  much  en- 
couraged by  the  language  on  page  6  of 
the  committee  report  that — 

Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  make 
Johuson-O'Mailey  (unda  available  In  loca- 
tions whether  or  act  there  are  large  areas  of 
tax  free  Indians  lands. 

It  is  somewhat  ironic  to  note  that  Cali- 
fornias  Senator  Hiram  Johrj«Dn  was  a 
chief  architect  of  the  193^  Jolinson- 
O'Malley  Act.  yet  California  faas  been 
denied  its  fair  share  of  the  Ujnds  made 
available  under  this  act.  ItTs  my  hope 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  $2  mil- 
lion added  by  the  Senate  corrmittee  will 
remedy  this  past  misa'location  of  funds 
to  California.  Just  yesterday,  the  Cali- 
fornia Stale  Department  of  Education 
informed  me  that  they  have  21  current 
applications  for  JOM  assistance,  re- 
questing a  combined  total  that  is  more 
than  twice  the  present  Caililornia  al- 
location of  JOM  money.  $248,000. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  committee 
for  recognizing  the  needs  of  Indians  now 
living  in  urban  areas.  Two  sums  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  over  and  above 
the  President's  budget  are  specifically 
directed  toward  urban  Indians:  the 
$275,000  item  to  be  used  to  assist  lu-ban 
Indians  in  securing  needed  services,  and 
the  $450,000  item  added  to  the  Indian 
Health  Service  budget  to  implement 
three  additional  pilot  urban  Indian 
health  projects.  California  has  perhaps 
the  largest  urban  Indian  population  of 
any  State,  with  major  concentrations  in 
San  Diego.  Los  Angeles,  QftWand,  San 
Francisco,  and  San  Jose.  Many  of  these 
individuals  came  to  CalifouHas  metro- 
politan centers  as  a  result  of  the  BIA's 
relocation  program,  now  known  as  the 
Employment  Assistance  Program.  The 
urban  Indian  population,  in  my  opinion, 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  destitute  and 
invisible  of  any  minority  group  in  the 
counfcry,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the 
Senate  committee  has  provided  special 
fund.s  for  their  assistance. 


Finally,  I  want  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee  for  recommending  an  increase  of 
$1.1  million  for  the  expansion  of  services 
provided  by  the  California  rural  Indian 
health  project.  Although  this  amount 
falls  far  short  of  the  $6.4  million  budget 
initially  requested  by  the  CalifoiTila 
rural  Indian  health  project,  an  amount 
which  I  suppoited  in  testimony  before 
the  committee.  I  believe  thf  aaditional 
$1.1  million  recommended  wil!  w  of  tre- 
mendous assistance  to  the-- efforts  of 
CRIHB  to  expand  health  services  to 
California's  45.000  ruial  Indians. 

Currently,  the  California  rural  Indian 
health  project,  directed  by  a  30-mem- 
ber.  all  Indian  board — CRIHB — operates 
16  local  health  projects  which  serve  more 
than  20.000.  Indians  In  some  35  rural 
counties  of  the  State.  Each  project  Is 
individualized  to  serve  local  needs  ac- 
cording to  size,  geography,  and  available 
medical-dental  facilities.  I  have  been 
tremendously  Impressed  by  y^'eir  demon- 
strated ability  to  utilize  'ven/  limited 
funds  to  solve  critical  health^problems. 
I  am  hopeful  that,  with  the  additional 
$1.1  million  recommended  bj  ^e  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Comniittet,  CRIHB 
can  begin  to  move  toward  more  compre- 
hensive health  services,  such  as  the  pro- 
vision of  direct  medical -dental  assist- 
ance. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Senat^'copunittee 
has  been  most  responsive  to^mpTcquests 
and  the  requests  of  my  colreague  from 
California  (Mr.  TuNNrv)  to  provide  more 
adequate  funds  for  California  Indian 
programs.  I  commend  the  comntilttee  and 
Senator  Biblk  for  a  very  fiiWDill,  and  I 
urgp  the  Senate  to  uphohl^hese  addi- 
iiofis  to  the  fiscal  year  1973  budget. 

>J(llDLirE  HABITAT  BfANAGEMBNT  PROGRAM— 
CLARK  AND  MARK  TWAIN  NATIONAL  FORESTS — 
MISSOURI 

Mr.  EAQLETON.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  want 
to  express  my  personal  appreciation  to 
the  chairmen  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies,  and  of  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee  (Mr.  Bible  and  Mr.  Ellen- 
DER.  respectively),  for  including  funding 
in  this  bill  for  a  most  imaginative  and 
worthwhile  wildlife  habitat  management 
program  to  be  conducted  on  the  Clark 
and  Mark  Twain  National  Forests  in  Mis- 
souri. I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the 
chairmen  for  including  this  item  in  the 
appropriations  bill  because  the  proposal 
for  this  program  was  completed  too  late 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  it 
to  be  Included  in  that  s^ency's  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  1973. 

Mr.  President,  the  wildlife  habitat 
management  program  for  the  Clark  and 
Mark  Twain  National  Forests  l>egan  in 
1970  when  the  UJS.  Forest  Service  and 
the  Missouri  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion engaged  in  a  joint  study.  That  study 
led  to  the  development  of  an  action  plan 
for  a  program  of  wildlife  habitat  man- 
agement on  the  Clark  and  Mark  Twain 
National  Forests  which  this  bill  would 
make  possible. 

Mr.  President,  the  Importance  and  ul- 
timate significance  of  this  program  was 
well  described  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  Missouri  Department 
of  Conservation  in  these  terms : 
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(I)t  Is  both  a  proposal  and  a  statement 
of  belief  that  the  fabric  of  our  modern  so- 
ciety can  be  sustained;  not  only  without  stg- 
iilflcant  harm  to  the  natural  environment, 
but  to  Its  actual  benefit  In  its  simplest 
form,  we  are  proposing  that,  as  man  changes 
and  modifies  the  environment,  he  need  do  no 
more  nor  less  than  what  the  environment 
would  do  for  Its  own  subslBtence.  That  is, 
understanding  that  life  Is  a  dynamic  inter- 
acting process,  our  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment becomes  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
choice,  but  of  degree;  and  one  significant 
measure  of  that  degree  is  both  the  abundance 
and  diversity  of  life  forms  which  continue 
to  thrive,  even  in  the  shadow  of  man. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  It  Is  evident 
even  from  that  brief  description  of  the 
objectives  of  this  program  that  it  is  a"* 
pioneering  effort  which  will  serve  the 
interests  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  To  my  knowledge,  no  such  pro- 
gram lias  even  been  tried  before  in  any 
other  State.  It  should  serve  as  a  model  of 
balanced,  multiple-use  resource  manage- 
ment on  the  national  forests. 

This  program  has  received  strong, 
continuing  support  from  many  quarters 
in  Missouri  and  elsewhere  in  the  Nation. 
For  example,  it  was  endorsed  by  the  76th 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri and  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  14.  That  i-esolution  marked  only  the 
third  time  in  histon'  that  the  Missouri 
General  Assembly  addressed  a  memorial 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
This  program  received  a  strong  endorse- 
ment from  the  Conservation  Federation 
of  Missouri  meeting  in  annual  conven- 
tion In  1971,  and  more  recently,  was 
warmly  endorsed  by  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation  at  its  recent  annual 
meeting  in  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

I  think  It  is  appropriate.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  i-espwisible  officials  of  the 
UjS.  Forest  Service  be  commended  for 
their  commitment  and  dedication  to  this 
landmark  effort.  Mr.  James  E.  Brewer, 
the  Forest  Supervisor  of  the  Mark  Twain 
National  Forests,  and  Mr.  Donald  L. 
Rollens.  the  Forest  Supervisor  of  the 
aark  National  Forest,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Cravens,  the  Regional  Forester  for 
the  eastern  region  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
efforts.  I  want  to  make  special  note  of 
the  contributions  made  by  Carl  R.  Noren, 
the  director  of  the  Missouri  Department 
of  Conservation,  and  the  chief  of  the 
division  of  forestry,  Osal  B.  Capps,  to 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual 
respect  wliich  lias  characterized  the  re- 
lationship of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and 
the  Missouri  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  its  predecessor  agencies  since 
1934. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  Con- 
servation Federation  of  Missouri  for  its 
support  of  tliis  project  and  especially  Mr. 
Ed  Stegner,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Federation  and  an  outstanding  cMiserva- 
tion  leader  in  Missouri  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  again,  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairmen  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  Including  $418,000  for  this 
landmark  program  in  this  year's  ap- 
propriations bill.  I  commend  this  pro- 
gram to  the  attention  of  all  Members  of 
this  body  and  urge  that  you  give  it  your 
vigorous  supiwrt. 


CALIFORNIA  INDIANS 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
16.    1972,    I    testified    before    Senator 
Bible's  Subcommittee  on  Interior  Appro- 
priations and  requested  significant  in- 
creases In  funds  for  California  Indians. 

California  has  over  90,000  native  Amer- 
ican residents.  That  is  more  than  any 
State  except  Oklahoma  or  Arizona. 

Like  Indians  elsewhere.  Indians  in 
California  are  unemployed  and  under- 
employed. Many  are  111  and  cannot  af- 
ford medical  care.  Thousands  have  no 
choice  but  to  live  in  hovels.  Schools 
either  teach  nothing  about  the  Indians' 
heritage  or  propagate  myths  of  dirty 
savages. 

Additional  funds  are  needed.  Educa- 
tion, medical  care,  housing,  and  economic 
development  cost  money. 

Senator  Bible  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  have 
increased  funds  for  California  Indians 
over  both  the  President's  budget  and  the 
House-passed  bill. 

The  committee  has  provided  $1,500- 
000  in  housing  assistance  for  California 
Indians.  The  California  rural  Indian 
housing  situation  remains  critical.  If  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  correct  in 
estimating  an  on-reservation  housing 
need  of  $13,500,000,  then  the  total  need 
among  rural  California  Indians  is  at 
least  $51,000,000. 

This  deplorable  situation  can  only  be 
corrected  by  a  massive  infusion  of  BIA 
housing  improvement  program  funds. 
Other  housing  programs  are  not  an  ade- 
quate substitute.  HUD'S  235  home  pur- 
chase program  is  beyond  the  means  of 
thousands  of  poor  Indians.  Its  subsidy  Is 
so  low  that  only  5  percent  of  the  home 
buyers  imder  section  235  are  on  welfare 
or  social  sectirity.  Turnkey  IV  Is  not  well 
suited  for  any  poor  people  because  real 
estate  taxes  make  the  payments  too  high. 
Turnkey  m  and  mutual  self-help  re- 
quire payments  plus  a  sweat  equity  which 
is  beyond  the  means  of  sick  and  elderly 
Indians.  Moreover,  Turnkey  HI  and  mu- 
tual self-help  must  be  part  of  a  public 
housing  agency  program.  However,  ofl- 
reservation  Indians  csuinot  form  public 
housing  agencies.  Fanners  Home  Admin- 
istration programs  have  credit  and 
monthly  payment  requirements  that  fre- 
quently put  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
low-Income  Indians.  And  where  mort- 
gages are  required,  the  already  small  In- 
dian land  base  is  further  jeopardized. 

Rental  housing  Is  no  peuiacea  either. 
As  I  previously  noted,  off-reservation  In- 
dians cannot  form  public  housing  agen- 
cies and  many  reservations  are  too  small 
and  scattered  to  form  their  own  local 
housing  agency.  HUD's  section  236 
rental  program  can  provide  low-income 
rental  housing  only  through  rent  sup- 
plements. Those  supplements,  as  well  as 
236  money  generally,  are  in  short  Euppjy. 
The  committee  has  provided  tot  a  $2|» 
•000.000  Increase  In  Johnson-O'Malley 
fui\ds  for  education  of  Indian  children. 
Of  great  significance  is  the  fact  that  the 
committee  directs  that  special  efforts 
should  be  made  to  make  Johnsm-O'Mal- 
icy  funds  available  in  locations  whether 
or  not  there  are  large  areas  of  tax-free 
Indian  lands. 


California  was  the  first  State  to  obtain 
Johnson-O'Malley  funds.  In  the  words 
of  ttie  committees  that  recommended  the 
pn-ogram.  it  was  Intended  primarily  to  aid 
"those  States  in  wlilch  tribal  Ufe  Is  large- 
ly broken  up  and  in  which  Indians  are 
to  a  considerable  extent  mixed  with  the 
general  population."  Cahfomia  was  and 
is  the  prime  example  of  such  a  State. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  Il- 
legally been  restricting  tiie  use  of  these 
education  funds  to  reservations  Cali- 
fornia has  large  numbers  of  Indians 
living  off  reservation  areas.  The  commit- 
tee also  directs  the  Secretary  to  prepare  a 
plan  to  assure  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
type  services  to  all  Indians  In  the  United 
States — rather  than  just  to  those  Uving 
"on  or  near  reservations."  This  is  clearly 
a  step  in  the  right  dlrectloo. 

The  committee  has  recommended  an 
Increase  of  $500,000  for  additional  inven- 
tories of  Indian  water  rights.  The  sums  of 
$250,000  of  this  increase  is  desperately 
needed  to  begin  Califomla  water  inven- 
tories. 

The  committee  has  recommended  the 
appropriation  of  $1^100.000  for  expansion 
of  services  provided  by  the  CallTbrma  In- 
dian Rural  Health  Board. 

Each  year  30  percent  of  all  the  Indians 
who  die,  had  not  yet  reached  age  25. 

The  Califomla  rural  Indian  health 
board  has  a  unique  opportunity  to  help 
California  Indians  since  they  are  state- 
wide and  have  acceas  to  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  Indian  population  in  Califor- 
nia. 

T7RBAN   INDIANS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Appropriations  Conunittee, 
particularly  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  Appropriations, 
its  chairman  (Mr.  Bible)  .  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  (Mr.  Steteks)  for 
the  fine  work  that  has  gone  into  the  fis- 
cal year  1973  appropriations  bill  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  There  is  one 
specific  aspect  of  the  bill  that  I  would 
like  especially  to  praise;  it  is  the  inclu- 
sion of  $279,000  under  education  and  wel- 
fare services  for  assisting  urban  Indians. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible)  well  knows.  I  have  had  a  long- 
standing Interest  In  the  welfare  of  all 
American  Indians.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  every  Indian  citizen 
whether  or  not  he  lives  on  or  near  trust 
property.  Therefore.  I  was  pleased  to  see 
that  the  committee  has  Included  this  ap- 
propriation for  urban  Indians  and  has 
Instructed  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  prepare  a  plan  for  insuring  that  sdl 
Indians  can  receive  BIA  services  and 
that  all  Indian  communities  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  availability  of  Federal 
funds  through  other  agencies.  Ttie  ap- 
propriation will  help  establish  urban  In- 
dian service  centers  in  five  cities  where 
the  transition  from  the  reservation  to  an 
urban  environment  Is  particularly  diflS- 
cult. 

Only  recenUy,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  completed  a  comprehensive  eligi- 
bility study,  concluding  that  current 
Federal  statutes  do  not  prohibit  the  Bu- 
reau or  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
from  providing  essential  services  to  non- 
reservation  Indians. 
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In  Chicago  alone  we  have  17.000  In- 
dians who  need  Job  training  and  place- 
ment, housing  assistance,  special  educa- 
tion programs,  and  higher  education 
scholarship  assistance.  The  development 
of  urban  Indian  centers  that  will  help 
provide  these  services  Is  crucial  for  mak- 
ing a  better  life  for  American  Indians  in 
the  city  than  on  the  reservation. 

Only  last  month  I  met  personally  with 
Secretary  Morton  to  discuss  these  mat- 
ters. As  a  result  of  that  meeting.  I  believe 
more  firmly  than  ever  before  that  the 
Federal  Government's  responsibility  ex- 
t«nds  beyond  the  reservation's  edge  and 
that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  In  co- 
operation with  other  related  agencies 
should  be  the  vehicle  for  moving  forward 
with  programs  for  urban  Indians.  The 
President  spoke  of  our  Federal  respon- 
sibility in  1970  when  he  said: 

We  have  turned  from  the  question  of 
ichether  the  federal  government  hu  a  re- 
spooBlbUlty  to  Indl»nc  to  the  question  of 
how  that  responsibility  can  beat  be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  Initial 
appropriation  for  urban  Indian  services 
is  an  excellent  step  f orw^rd^-pflfirlag  jus 
the  possibility  of  radically  changing  our 
backward  pohcles  toward  the  American 
Indian. 

snarACE  subsidince  in  rock  spsings.  wyo 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  city 
of  Rock  Springs.  Wyo.,  Is  at  present  ex- 
periencing surface  subsidence,  which  Is 
causing  great  loss  to  property,  both  pub- 
lic aiul  private,  and  casting  doubt  as  to 
the  surface  stability  of  14  areas  of  the 
city.  Since  Rock  Springs  Is  the  popula- 
tion center  for  a  rapidly  developing 
region  of  Wyoming,  it  Is  vital  that  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  be  provided  as  quick- 
ly as  possible. 

On  December  21,  1971,  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  addressed  Itself  to  the 
Rock  Springs  subsidence  problem.  The 
committee  saw  a  demonstration  of  a  new 
technique,  known  as  closed-system  blind 
flushing,  which  has  resulted  In  a  break- 
through In  technology  for  backfilling 
abandoned  mines.  The  technique  first 
attracted  attention  through  the  efforts 
of  Wyoming  citizens.  Through  the  co- 
operation of  the  city  of  Rock  Springs, 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  private  indus- 
try, a  small  test  of  the  technique  was  per- 
formed in  Rock  Springs.  The  Senate 
hearing  came  to  the  ctmclusion  that  sur- 
face subsidence  causes  social  as  well  as 
economic  harm,  that  the  test  of  the  new 
technique  was  sxiccessful  and  offered 
great  hope  for  solving  the  subsidence 
problem  In  populated  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion, that  the  technique  was  more  ef- 
ficient and  less  costly  than  techniques 
now  in  operation,  and  that  additional 
knowledge  of  the  technique  must  be 
gained. 

to  light  of  these  findings.  I  asked  the 
subcommittees  to  appropriate  $3.4  mil- 
lion to  allow  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  con- 
duct the  extensive  research  necessary  to 
realize  the  full  potential  of  this  new  tech- 
nique. An  appropriation  of  this  amount 
would  permit  the  Bureau  to  take  the  sub- 
sidence area  of  Rock  Springs,  of  which 
It  has  already  developed  much  knowl- 


edge, and  apply  the  new  technique  to 
tally  fill  all  of  the  voids  to  provide  the 
surface  support  needed  in  an  urban  area. 

This  proposed  test  is  necessary  to  an- 

wer  many  questions.  For  mstance,  how 

:,:r  horizontally  can  the  slurried  sohds 

'  f  moved  through  Interconnected  mine 

jids — dry  or  flooded — and  completely 
fill  mine  voids?  Can  the  spread  ot  the  fill 
material  be  controlled  and/or  limited? 
Tf,  is  important  also  to  know  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  system  where  beds  deviate 
( onsiderably  from  the  horizontal,  and 
also  to  know  the  degree  of  monitoring 
that  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  slurry 
entering  mined  areas  where  support  is 
not  required.  Altlipagh  it  is  obvious  that 
'he  process  is  prlrna|-ily  preventive  and 
cannot  be  used  e^Teimvely  in  areas  where 
void.s  are  collapsing,  at  what  state  of  a 
developmg  subsidence  problem  could  the 
process  be  applied  to  arrest  the  earth 
movement? 

Mr.  President,  the  despair  that  one 
feels  when  the  earth  subsides  beneath 
his  home  or  business  is  overwhelming. 
In  many  cases  individuals  watch  help- 
lessly as  their  life's  savings  are  lost.  Citi- 
zens of  Rock  Springs.  Wyo.,  have  expe- 
rienced the  horrors  of  surface  subsidence. 

But  the  people  of  Rock  Springs  did 
not  give  up.  Through  cooperation  at  all 
levels  of  our  society,  a  potential  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  faced  by  Rock 
Springs.  3md  many  other  urban  areas 
throughout  America,  has  been  found.  It 
would  be  tragic  to  abandon  the  pursuit 
of  a  solution  now  when  we  are  so  close 
to  success  If  surface  subsidence  ran  be 
stopped,  great  progress  will  be  made  in 
protecting  the  environment. 

Although  I  requested  the  subcommit- 
tee to  report  an  appropriation  of  $3.4 
million  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  con- 
duct this  badly  needed  backfilling  test 
in  Rock  Springs,  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended an  appropriation  of  $800,000 
for  this  purpose.  While  this  is  short  of 
the  total  amount  needed  to  complete  re- 
search on  this  technique.  It  is  a  good 
start  for  fiscal  year  1973,  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  act  favorably  on  this  line 
Item  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  budget. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr  STEVENS  Mr  President.  I  have 
not  had  any  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  bill  has  been  yielded  back. 


ORDER  FOR  TECHNICAL  CORREC- 
TION IN  H.R.  15417,  THE  LABOR- 
HEW  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day during  the  consideration  of  the 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priations bill,  the  Chair  will  recall  that 
a  motion  was  made  to  increase  the  "C" 
category  student  allotment  to  $10  mil- 
lion, but  then  there  was  some  discussion 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  amoimt  should 
not  be  greater  imder  this  part  of  impact- 
ed aid,  and  finally,  through  an  agreement 
between  the  Senator  from  HUnois  fMr. 
Percy  i  and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
amount  was  resolved  at  $40  million.  That 


amount,  $40  million,  was  inserted  in  the 
amendment,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
overall  figure  was  not  increased  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  increase  from  $10  mil- 
lion to  $40  million. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  figures  and  necessary  technical 
changes  in  the  bill  dealing  with  impacted 
aid  be  corrected  to  conform  with  the  in- 
tent of  the  amendments. 

The  intent  of  the  amendments  as 
adopted  would  make  the  amounts  m  ihe 
bill  as  follows: 

On  page  23,  hues  15  and  16.  strike  out 
■■$'361,405,000  of  which  »615,495.O00^'  and  in- 
sert ia  lieu  thereof  "$749,955,000  of  which 
■•8704.045,000'  and  to  correct  a  technical  er- 
ror, on  page  23.  line  17,  after  '■Section  6"  add 
■'and  MO. 000. 000  for  complying  with  section 
403(1)(C). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island?  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15418t  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without' 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator have  any  time  remaining  ? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  have  yielded  back  all  my 
time,  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
yielded  back  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  bill  has  been  yielded  back. 

TEAS  AND  NATS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  dislike  very  much  getting  the  yeas  and 
the  nays  ordered  by  imanimous  consent. 
I  have  some  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  is  constitutional,  and  ordinarily  I  would 
object  to  that  procedure  by  anyone  other 
than  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  £isk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered  on 
the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  merely  want  to 
support  the  acting  majority  leader  in  this 
request.  I  know  that  this  Is  not  the  usual 
way  to  •do  it ;  I  suppose  it  Is  possibly  not 
the  proper  way  to  do  It.  But  we  have 
been  sitting  here  now  for  almost  a  half 
hotir  waiting  for  just  1 1  Senators  to  come 
on  the  floor.  This  has  been  the  product  of 
a  quorum  call  that  has  been  rung  twice. 
It  strikes  me  that  this  Is  a  delaying  and 
time-wasting  tactic.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
good  for  the  businesslike  conduct  of  the 
Senate. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  acting  ma- 
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jorlty  leader  and  I  want  him  to  let  the 
record  show  that  those  of  us  who  are 
on  the  floor  support  him  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
object. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  It  is  so 
ordered. 

All  time  has  been  yielded  back  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  tMr 
Gambrell),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Graved,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  HARRIS',  the  Senator  from 
'  Minnesota  iMr.  Humphrey  • .  the  Senator 
from  Montana  <Mr.  Mansfield  i,  the 
Senator  from  Wyommg  <Mr.  McGee'. 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  ■  Mr.  Mc- 
GovEEN ) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
'Mr.  Pelli,  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia <Mr.  Talmadcei  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pre*eni  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr 
Gambrell  I,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Graved,  the  Senator  from  Mmne- 
sota  t  Mr.  Humphrey  > .  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  iMr.  McGovern) 
would  each  vote  "yea.  ' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe  '  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr, 
Mathias;  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  88, 
nay^O.  as  follows: 

I  No.  254  Leg.) 
TEAS — 88 


Aiken 

Eagleton 

Montoya 

Allen 

Eastland 

Moss 

Allott 

Ellender 

MuGkie 

Anderson 

Ervln 

Nelson 

Baker 

Fannin 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Fong 

Pas tore 

Beall 

Fulbrlsht 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Oold  water 

Percy 

Bennett 

artflln 

Proxmlre 

Bentsen 

Gurney 

Handoliih 

Bible 

Hansen 

RiblcoR 

Boggs 

Hart 

Roth 

Brock 

Hartke 

Schwelker 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Scott 

Buckley 

HoUlnpTB 

Smith 

Burdick 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Byrd, 

Hughes 

Spong 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Inouye 

Stafford 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Stennis 

Cannon 

JavlU 

Stevens 

Case 

Jordan.  N  C, 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Symington 

Church 

Kennedy 

Taft 

Cook 

Ujng; 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Tunney 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Weicker 

Curtis 

Metcalf 

Williams 

Dole 

Miller 

Young 

Domlnlck 

Mondale 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Qambrell 

Mansfleld 

Mundt 

Gravel 

Mathias 

Pell 

Harris 

McGee 

Sax  be 

Humphrey 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

So  the  biU  (H.R.  15418.1   was  passed. 


Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Hollings)  ,  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr,  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
ttiat  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  tlie  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Hollujgs)  appointed 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee. Mr.  Montoya.  Mr.  Ellxndkr.  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Young,  and  Mr.  Hatfield 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor 

HONOR  AMERICA  DAY 

Mr,  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  notwith- 
standing the  previous  order,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  in  the  Senate  (the  Hoxiae  of 
Representatives  concurring),  That  Congress 
declares  July  4.  1972  as  a  day  to  Honor 
America,  and  let  there  by  public  gathering 
and  activities  at  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  can  celebrate  and  honor  their 
country   m  appropriate  manner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
con("urrent  resolution. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr,  President,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  196th  anniversary  ci  our 
Nation's  foundhig,  I  am  proud  to  Join 
with  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
(Mr.  MANsriELD)  in  introducing  a  con- 
current resolution  to  designate  July  4  as 
a  day  to  "Honor  America." 

Tliis  resolution  is  offered  in  the  hope 
that  citizens  across  the  coimtry  will  join 
together  in  appropriate  celebrations  to 
make  this  Fourth  of  July  a  special  day 
of  reaffirmation  for  the  traditions  and 
qualities  which  are  so  imrwrtant  to  our 
American  heritage. 

Mr  President,  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion speaks  for  itself.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  its  entirety 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  I  urge 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  is  agreed  to.  and 
without  objection  the  preamble  is  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  with  its  preamble  reads 
as  follows: 

Whereas  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
1972  be  recorded  ae  the  year  that  all  freedom 
loving  Americans  demonstrate  a  reaffirmation 
of  their  patriotism  and  love  and  respect  for 
these  United  States  erf  America  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  the  196th  Anniversary  of  its  Pound- 
ing, and 

Whereas  the  Congress  is  aware  that  while 
many  of  the  problems  coixlrontlng  America 
may  appear  to  be  monumental,  tlvey  are 
problems  that  are  surmountable  through  the 
esercise  of  the  American  spirit  and  will:  and 

Whereas  the  rekindling  of  that  spirit  and 


will  can  begin   by   honoring   America:    Now. 
therefor*,  be  It 

Resolvea  m  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatiie*  concurring) ,  That  Oongreas  de- 
clares July  4.  1972  as  a  day  to  Honor  America, 
and  let  there  be  public  gatberlnga  and  activ- 
ities at  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
can  celebrate  and  honor  their  country  in  ap- 
propriate manner 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commum- 
cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  June  27,  1972,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  (S.  3166'  to 
rmeud  the  Small  Business  Act. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  m  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  I  Mr.  Hollings'  laid  iaefore  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundrj' 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
sundo'  comimittees. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
tiie  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  S,  3390,  which  the  clerk 
will  report 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

OnJendar  No  789  (S  3390) ,  a  f>lM  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  rWl,  and  for 
ottier  purpoees. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under  the 
previous  unanimous -consent  agreement, 
tlie  Senate  will  proceed  to  consider  ^ 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  'Mr.  Sparkman)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  <}^t.  Scott  ■. 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  11.  In  line  19,  strike  out  the  words 
'  AND  BAHRAIN  AGMCSMENTS"  and  lns«rt  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "ag»k«m«nt". 

On  p*ge  11.  line  22.  strike  out   the  word 

■  agreements"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
word  'agreement '. 

On  page  11.  line  23.  strike  out  the  words 

■  and  Bahrain '. 

On  page  U. 
"and  Bahrain" 


line  24.  strike  out  the  'A'ords 


Mr  SCOTT.  Mr,  President,  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  unanimous  consent  aigreement, 
debate  on  this  amendment  Is  limited  to 
90  minutes,  tlie  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr  Case>  and  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man) The  time  on  any  amendment  to  the 
amendment  will  be  limited  to  20  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  mover 
of  the  amendment  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama ;  and  the  time  on  tuiy  debatable 
motion,  or  appeal  in  relation  thereto  will 
be  20  minutes. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  a  few- 
days  ago  an  amendment  was  offered  to 
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sintf  section  13  from  the  bill.  That  In- 
cluded both  the  Azores  and  Bahrain 
That  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  very 
close  vote. 

The  able  minority  leader  and  I  have 
jomed  in  offering  thus  amendment  relat- 
ing; only  to  Bahrain  I  think  it  is  highly 
important  that  this  part  of  section  13  be 
stricken 

I  oppose  the  provision  m  section  13 
terminating  rental  payment*  to  Bahiain 
lus  purpose  is  clear  to  force  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  subnet  the  agreement  with 
Bahrain  for  deployment  of  D.S  naval 
forces  there  to  the  Senate  for  st&vice  and 
consent  Certainly,  we  all  wish  to  main- 
tain this  Chamber's  constitutional  re- 
sponslblUty  in  foreign  affairs.  Certainly, 
we  support  the  principle  of  resisting 
mpa-f^ingfiil  inrnada  int/^  this  rt^snonsihil- 
Ity  through  executive  comnutments  over- 
seas 

In  the  case  of  the  stgreement  with 
Bahrain,  however,  this  principle  ia  in 
reality  not  at  Issue  Ulff  U^^ftfMftffll  BM 
made  no  political  or  defense  commit- 
ment. No  Americsm  aid  la  Involved.  The 
Government  of  Bahrain  has  merely  for- 
malized certain  courtesies  It  long  extend- 
ed to  our  Navy,  while  retaining  the 
sovereign  right  to  withdraw  them  should 
it  wish. 

TTiis  agreement  formalizes  an  admin - 
istraUve  arrangement.  It  is  a  singxilarly 
inappropriate  test  case  of  the  treaty 
powers. 

My  basic  concern,  however,  is  that 
making  an  issue  of  this  agreement  does 
not  serve  American  interest*.  Bahrahi 
is  particularly  well  suited  for  the  home- 
portln«  of  our  Navy's  Middle  East  Force 
Command  because  of  its  central  location 
in  the  Persian  Gull.  The  gulf  area  con- 
tains the  world's  largest  reserves  of  pe- 
troleum, crude  oil  supplies  vital  to  the 
economies  of  the  industrlaJlzed  nations. 
We  all  are  aware  of  the  energy  shortage 
which  the  United  States  is  facing  and 
of  our  increasing  dependence  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  area  as  a  source  of  oil. 
Moreover,  we  are  all  concerned  that  Iraq. 
the  one  Gulf  State  where  Soviet  influence 
IS  strong,  has  recently  nationalized 
American  oil  Interests.  The  relationship 
between  our  own  national  interests  and 
continued  friendship  with  the  Persian 
Gulf  States  is  clear  So  is  our  interest  in 
continued  political  tranquility  there. 

The  small  states  of  the  lower  gulf, 
Including  Bahrain,  have  in  the  last  year 
made  an  historic  transition  to  full  inde- 
pendence after  more  than  a  century  of 
protective  treaty  relationship  with  the 
United  Kingdom.  Fortunately,  this 
change  has  occurred  in  circumstances 
promising  domestic  order  and  future  co- 
operation among  the  Gulf  States  and 
their  larger  neighbors.  Iran.  Saudi  Arabia 
Bind  Kuwait. 

Anglo-American  military  advice  and 
equipment  has  enabled  these  larger  Guit 
States  to  assume  mam  responsibihty  for 
th«  region's  security  At  the  same  time, 
continued  British  interest  m  the  orderly 
development  of  the  newly  Independent 
States  is  a  welcome  aid  to  the  areas 
stability  The  American  role  will  con- 
centrate on  providing  technical  help  to 
the  region  through  expanding  conuner- 
cial  and  diplomatic  channels. 


The  American  naval  presence  In  the 
gulf  has  long  been  welcome  by  the  area 
states  as  a  sign  of  American  interest  and 
goodwill.  It  contributes  psychologically 
to  the  stability  there  To  have  withdrawn 
this  long  familiar  naval  presence  at  a 
time  of  political  change  in  the  area,  and 
at  a  time  of  increasing  Soviet  naval  pres- 
ence In  the  Indian  Ocean,  would  have 
weakened  the  confidence  of  the  Gulf 
States  In  American  friendship  and  inter- 
est. The  continued  US.  Navy  presence  in 
Balirain  ser\'es  a  common  interest  in 
peace  and  stability. 

Enemies  of  stability  in  the  gulf,  and 
of  American  Interests  tliere,  would  dis- 
tort the  purpose  of  our  naval  presence 
to  create  tensions.  Senate  Interest  in  the 
constitutional  aspe<'t  of  the  agreement 
with  Bahrain  Ims  been  exploited  by  anti- 
American  and  antl-Bahrainl  propagan- 
dists. Bahrain  has  been  accused  of  mak- 
ing a  "secret  treaty'  to  give  "imperial- 
ists" a  "foreign  base  on  Arab  soil"  The 
Government  and  people  of  Bahrain,  and 
of  most  neighboring  States,  are  well  dis- 
posed to  the  United  States.  But  they 
cherish  their  Independence  and  want  no 
intervention  by  outside  powers.  They  live 
in  an  Arab  nationalist  envlrorunent  in 
which  "foreign  base"  has  a  pejorative 
connotation  smd  "treaties  "  with  major 
powers  are  highly  suspect  The  Govern- 
ment of  Bahrain  had  no  intention  of 
granting  the  United  States  a  'base. '  as 
that  term  is  understood  in  the  Arab 
world,  axid  its  strongly  denies  tiiat  it  has 
done  so.  Bsihrain  wants  no  treaty  with 
the  United  States.  A  treaty  would  imply 
commitments  tiiat  do  not  exist. 

The  Inclusion  of  Balirain  in  section  13 
seeks  to  defend  a  constitutional  princi- 
ple. The  case  at  hand,  however,  is  Inap- 
propriate. The  real  effect  of  the  consti- 
tutional controversy  has  been  to  puzzle 
and  embarrass  Bahrain,  a  small  neutral 
country  which  seeks  good  relations  with 
aQ  States. 

Passage  of  this  provision  might  well 
harm,  however  unintentionally,  a  friend- 
ly new  State  and  create  serlovis  political 
tensions  In  the  Persian  Gulf.  Its  passage 
might  give,  however  unwittingly,  a  dan- 
gerous propaganda  weapon  to  those  who 
oppose  our  presence  in  the  gulf.  Through 
pursuing  this  provision  we  risk  endan- 
gering American  Interests  in  an  area  of 
increasing  strategic  Importance  to  an  en- 
ergy-hungry world.  I  urge  the  provision 
relating  to  Bahrain  be  removed  from 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  point  out 
this  fact  a  little  more  definitely.  This  is 
an  arrangement  of  long  existence  with 
Bahrsun  except  that  in  the  past  it  has 
been  handled  through  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. Now  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  left  it  calls  for  an  agreement 
with  Bahrain  and  Itself  and  that  Is  the 
agreement  that  has  been  made.  It  is 
simply  continuing  an  existing  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  Is  In- 
volved in  the  agreement  with  Bahrain? 

Mr.  8PARKMAN  Does  the  Senator 
mean  In  the  way  of  aid? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  Is  no  aid.  Does 


the  Senator  mean  rent? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  will  get  that  figure. 

Mr  SCOTT.  There  is  involved  10  acres 
of  a  lOO-acre  tract.  It  involves  one  moor- 
ing or  dock.  It  Is  a  very  minor  thing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  talking  about 
how  much  money  will  be  required. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  will  get  the  exact 
figure  but  it  is  only  what  we  have  been 
paying  Bahrain  in  the  past  through  the 
British. 

I  am  told  the  rental  is  $600,000  a  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  $600,000.  That  is  for 
the  use  of 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  The  acreage,  the 
very  small  acreage. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  is  no  more  than  10 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.   No   more   than    10 
acres,  and  the  mooring  for  one  vessel. 
Mr.     ELLENDER.     How     about     the 

AZOl'GS  "^ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No,  that  is  out. 

Mr  SCOTT.  And  the  flagship  is  not  a 
combatant  vessel.  This  is  an  accommoda- 
tion of  our  fleet  over  there:  we  have  no 
better  place  to  go. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  'We  are  not  including 
the  Azores  in  this  amendment.  This  re- 
lates only  to  Bahrain. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  I  sponsored  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
when  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  offered  an  amendment  to 
strike  section  13  from  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act.  I  voted  with  him.  I  thought, 
and  still  think,  that  the  administrative 
agreements  the  Executive  has  made 
with  Portugal  and  Bahrain  were  not  the 
sort  of  overseas  arrangements  warrant- 
ing Senate  advice  and  consent.  I  see  no 
American  political  or  military  commit- 
ments in  them  and  do  not  consider  them 
a  proper  test  case  for  the  Important 
principle  of  preserving  the  Senate's  con- 
stitutional rights  and  duties  in  foreign 
affairs. 

Unfortunately  last  week  fewer  of  my 
colleagues  agreed  with  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  than  agreed  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Jersey,  who 
has  contended  with  his  accustomed 
ability  and  skill  that  these  agreements 
should  come  before  the  Senate  as 
treaties. 

Since  that  vote  I  have  become  increas- 
ingly concerned  about  a  practical  aspect 
of  this  Issue  that  moves  me  to  join  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  In  sponsoring  an 
amendment  that  would  strike  reference 
to  Bahrain  from  section  13,  which  also 
deals  with  the  agreement  on  the  Azores. 
I,  believe  retention  of  Bahrain  in  the  pro- 
vision will  have  adverse  effect  on  our 
relations  with  the  Government  of  Bah- 
rain and  its  neighbors  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  oil  of  the  Gulf  States  to 
the  economies  of  our  NATO  allies.  Re- 
cent focus  on  the  energy  crisis  in  our 
own  country  shows  that  we  too  have  an 
Increasing  direct  stake  in  the  continued 
flow  of  oil  from  the  Gulf,  which  contains 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  world's  known 
petroleum  reserves.  The  U.S.  interest  in 
continued  stability  in  this  area  Is  clear. 
Bahrain  and  the  small  states  of  the 
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Gulf  are  striving  for  stabiUty  and  prog- 
ress They  treasure  their  independence, 
seek  cooperation  with  their  neighbors, 
and  want  no  outside  interference  in  their 
affairs  These  smaU  states,  however,  have 
always  welcomed  indications  of  American 
interest  and  friendship. 

For  over  two  decades  our  Navy  has 
beai  present  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Its  mis- 
sion there  is  to  visit  friendly  ports  in  the 
Gulf  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Red  Sea  to 
manifest  U.S.  interest  and  friendship.  It 
iias  been  welcomed.  The  commander  and 
his  flagsliip  have  long  been  stationed  in 
Baiu-ain.  The  flagship  is  not  a  combat 
vessel.  The  modest  faculties  this  con- 
ungent  has  long  utilized  in  Bahrain  are 
necessary  to  provide  logistic  and  admin- 
istrative support  to  permit  our  Navy  to 
pursue  its  mission  of  good  will.  I  think 
that  mission  contributes  importanUy  to 
an  atmosphere  of  poUtical  tranquility  in 
this  important  and  increasingly  less  re- 
mote part  of  the  world.  It  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  American  support  for  the  efforts 
ol  the  Gulf  states  to  prosper  in  harmony 
with  each  other  and  free  of  the  interven- 
tion of  outside  powers. 

To  permit  our  Navy  contingent  to 
carrj'  out  its  mission  of  friendship  Bah- 
iain has  ivgreed  to  continue  offering  its 
hospitality.  The  Government  of  Bahrain 
altered  an  agreement  with  the  Executive 
which  formalizes  and  specifies  the  cour- 
tesies and  privileges  our  Navy  personnel 
have  always  enjoyed  there.  It  agreed  to 
continue  to  make  necessary  facilities 
available,  on  a  commercial  basis.  These 
facilities  include  use  of  a  public  pier, 
equally  available  to  the  vessels  of  all  na- 
tions. Certainly  the  Balirainis  felt  that 
the  agreement,  effected  biLan  exchange 
of  notes  which  have  bfen  published, 
sealed  the  arrangement,  an  arrangement 
tnvohing  no  political  commitments  and 
no  military  commitments  by  either  side. 
Then  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  expressed  disapproval  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Executive  had  handled 
the  arrangement.  They  claimed  tliis  in- 
volved a  U.S.  base  in  Bahrain  and  that 
the  matter  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  as  a  treaty.  The  American  press 
reported  their  viewpoint. 

The  pubhcity  spread  in  maliciously  dis- 
torted fashion  to  the  Middle  East.  The 
Government  of  Bahrain,  obviously  pain- 
ed, denied  publicly  it  had  granted  a  base 
to  us  imder  a  treaty. 

Now  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey 
and  his  supporters  harbor  no  ill  will  to- 
ward Bahrain.  They  simply  seek  to  raise 
in  section  13  a  domestic  American  issue 
touching  on  an  important  constitutional 
principle.  They  contend  that  the  use  of 
executive  agreement  in  cases  such  as  the 
Bahrain  agreement  violates  the  treaty 
power  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  agree;  but 
they  are  entitled  to  their  opinion.  One 
may  ask,  what  business  Is  this  of  the 
Bahralnis?  Is  this  not  an  internal  Amer- 
ican affair?  We  do  not  seek  to  interfere 
in  Bahrain's  affairs.  Surely  they  do  not 
wish  to  Interfere  in  our  constitutional 
processes. 

But  there  is  another  serious  aspect  of 
the  issue.  Section  13  creates  for  Bah- 
rain a  world  It  never  made,  and  In  so 
doing  we  are  permitting  our  internal 
affairs  to  intervene  in  Bahrain. 
Let  me  tell  you  Senators  why.  Bahrain 


must  live  in  the  psychological  environ- 
ment of  the  Middle  East,  where  inde- 
pendence from  former  great  power  con- 
trol is  fiercely  treasured.  In  the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  Middle  East,  a  treaty  involv- 
ing military  facilities  for  a  great  power 
hievitably  raises  the  spectre  of  great 
power  intervention.  The  word  base  In 
that  part  of  the  world  is  understood  to 
be  the  instrument  for  projecting  military 
force  to  effect  such  intenehtion.  Given 
this  environment  the  unhappiness  of  the 
government  of  Bahrain  about  our  in- 
ternal debate  is  clear.  Bahrain  never 
intended  to  give  or  receive  political  or 
military  commitments.  It  never  consid- 
ered its  administrative  arrangement 
with  the  United  States  to  be  a  treaty,  as 
that  term  is  understood  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  certainly  does  not  consider  the 
modest  commercial  facilities  and  per- 
sonal courtesies  made  available  to  our 
Navy  as  constituting  a  foreign  base  in 
Bahrain. 

The  public  discussion  of  this  question 
has  provided  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
radical  Arab  elements  through  distorted 
propaganda  to  attack  Bahrain  and  our 
Navys  mission  in  the  Gulf.  What  is  a 
constitutional  issue  in  this  Chamber  has 
become  a  serious  foreign  policy  political 
issue  in  the  Middle  East.  False  charges 
by  elements  unfriendly  to  both  Bahrain 
and  to  the  United  States  are  building  up 
pressures  against  the  Grovemment  of 
Bahrain.  Our  Navy's  presence  in  the 
Gulf  has  been  placed  in  jeopardy. 

The  political  tranquilitj'  of  the  area  is 
being  disturbed. 

The  inclusion  of  Bahrain  in  section  13 
damages  a  small  friendly  nation  which 
has  been  hospitable  and  courteous  to  the 
United  States.  Its  inclusion  ill  serves 
American  interests  in  the  Peraian  Gulf. 
I  urge  that  all  reference  to  Bahrain  be 
removed  from  section  13. 

Mr.  President,  the  Bahrain  situation 
is  a  special  case.  The  alternative  proposed 
in  the  amendment  would  not  be  effective 
because  we  will  either  have  an  executive 
agreement  or  nothing.  We  carmot  come 
back  with  a  treaty — there  can  be  no 
treaty — and  the  Navy  would  be  deprived 
of  a  place  for  its  flagship,  which  carries 
out  its  mission  of  good  will  in  a  very  broad 
and  important  area. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  remarks  in  favor  of  the 
amendment,  to  S.  3390,  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  which  my  colleagues. 
Senators  Sparkman  and  Scott  from  Ala- 
bama, have  introduced.  As  most  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  know,  Bahrain 
is  a  small  but  Important  coimtry  located 
on  a  group  of  Islands  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  population  of  the  country  is 
approximately  200.000  and  for  centuries 
Bahrain  has  been  a  commercial  or  trad- 
ing center  for  the  region. 

On  August  14,  1971,  Bahrain  became 
an  Independent  nation  and  last  Septem- 
ber it  became  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  United  States  has  recog- 
nized Bahrain  and  has  established  an 
American  Embassy  in  Manama,  the  capi- 
tal city.  Bahrain  maintains  friendly  re- 
falions  with  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  nations  and  I  believe  it  would 
welcome  further  Western  commercial 
contacts,  imlike  several  other  countries. 


The  United  States  bw  malntjinwi  a 
small  naval  command  in  the  area  ainoe 
1940.   The   United  States   Middle   But 
Force  hi^  generally  consisted  of  a  con- 
verted seaplane  tender  as  a  flagship  and 
two  destroyers  rotated  periodically  from 
the  Atlantic  Fleet.  A  few  yean  ago  I 
spent   some    time    with   our   Mld-Saat 
Force — part  aboard  a  DD  hi  Red  Sea- 
part  aboard  flagship,  V^alcour,  part  at 
Bahrain.  I  understand  that  because  of  the 
age  of  the  BSKpiaxie  tender,  over  26  yean, 
the  Navy  intends  lo  replace  her  this 
summer  with  a  less  elderly  fla«hip,  the 
U.S.S.  La  Salle— axi  amphibious  vessel. 
The  mission  of  the  Middle  Bast  Force 
is  to  manifest,  in  a  low-cost,  low-profile 
manner,  the  continuing  interest  and  good 
will  of  the  United  States  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  And  I  hardly  need  to  remind 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  that  the  Mid- 
dle East  contains  a  vast  reservoir  of  oil 
beneath  its  sand  and  rocky  outcrops,  a 
reservoir   with  over   two-thirds   of   the 
world's  proven  reserves.  Nor  would  I  sur- 
prise my  colleagues  wot  I  to  point  out 
that  experts  predict  that  during  the  next 
20  years  the  United  States  will  become 
mcreasingly  dependent  upon  oil  imports. 
Focusing  on  Middle  Bast  Force,  the 
British  have  permitted  us  for  20-odd 
years  to  use  some  of  the  extensive  facili- 
ties which  they  maintained  in  Bahrain. 
Primarily,  these  facilities  were  recrea- 
tional and  rudimentary  support,  in  na- 
ture. They  extended  the  use  of  their  clube 
to  our  sailors  and  officers  and  the  per- 
mitted UjS.  Navy  personnel  en  route  to 
duty  aboard  the  ships  of  Middle  East 
Force  to  stay  in  Royal  Navy  barracks 
imtil  the  U.S.  ships  arrived  in  port.  The 
Royal  Navy  also  let  us  store  limited  spare 
parts  for  the  ships  of  the  Force  in  one 
of  their  warehouses.  For  administrative 
convenience  in  handling  details  associ- 
ated with  these  personnel,  logistic  ar- 
rangements  and   communications   sup- 
port, the  British  also  permitted  us  to 
maintain   a   small    cadre   of    persormel 
ashore  on  Bahrain.   When  the  United 
Kingdom  turned  over  the  Royal  Navy 
station  to  the  newly  independent  country 
of  Bahrain  last  year,  it  became  necessary 
for  the  U.S.  Navy  to  seek  new  arrange- 
ments if  we  were  to  maintain  our  pres- 
ence in  a  strategic  portion  of  the  world. 
As  I  understand  it.  the  Navy  signed  & 
stationing  agreement  and  lease  with  the 
Government  of  Bahrain,  m  effect,  the 
new  landlord.  The  agreement  and  the 
lease,  which  have  been  made  available 
to  the  Senate,  contain  no  military  or 
political  commitments  by  either  party 
They  are  simple,  conventional  arrange- 
ments concerning  fiscal.  Juridical  and 
logistic  matters.  The  lease  provides  for 
the  Navy's  continued  use  of  essentially 
the  same  faculties  as  it  was  previously 
enjoying.  It  covers  only  10  acres  in  one 
comer  of   the   former  extensive   Royal 
Navy  installation.  The  facilities  which 
the  Navy  is  leasing  are  not  a  base  in  any 
normal  military  definition  of  the  word 
and  we  are  misleading  ourselves  to  think 
of  the  facilities  in  that  term.  The  agree- 
ment with  Bahrain  is  not  a  new  develop- 
ment of  U.S.  poUcy  or  presence  but  is 
merely  a  continuation  of  existing  ar- 
rangements with  a  new  landlord. 
Finally,  I  And  it  ironic  that  Bahrahi  is 
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mentioned  in  section  13  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Assistance  Act,  since  Bahrain 
has  not  asked  for  U.S.  assistance,  nor  am 
I  aware  of  any  U.S.  plan  for  providing 
assistance.  It  is  for  this  reason,  as  well  as 
the  reasons  stated  previously  In  my  re- 
marks, that  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senators  Spark- 
man  and  Scott  deleting  all  reference  to 
Bahrain  in  section  13  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Assistance  Act.  We  would  be 
making  a  mistake  to  continue  to  include 
Bahrain  in  this  act. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  a  few  minutes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  How  much  time 
do**s  the  Senator  v.ant? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Five  minutes. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  mmutes  to  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

I  rise  in  support  of  his  amendment, 
jomed  in  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania '  Mr  ScoTT  I  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  'Mr.  Staikordi.  I  have  done  it 
after  having  revic\\ec1  these  agreenients 
with  some  care. 

Mr.  President,  the  executive  agree- 
ment which  we  have  does  three  principal 
things; 

First.  It  provides  for  continued  access 
to  logistic,  administrative  and  recrea- 
tional fswiilities  similar  to  those  the  Navj- 
has  been  using  on  the  Island  since  1949; 

Second  It  estabii.'-hes  rules  and  regu- 
lations relating  to  the  status  of  U.S. 
Navy  personnel  and  their  dependents 
ashore  on  Bahrain — rules  covering  such 
mundane  matters  as  import  duties.  legal 
status,  driver's  licenses  and  the  like; 

Third.  It  provides  access  to  a  commer- 
cial pier  when  any  of  the  vessels  assigned 
to  the  Middle  East  Force  are  in  port  in 
Bahrain,  in  a  similar  wa>  that  other 
^hips  from  other  countries  would  al.'-o  use 
that  pier. 

The  executive  agreement  does  not.  in 
my  opinion,  provide  or  Imply  a  political 
or  militaiy  security  commitment  by  the 
United  States  to  Bahrain,  or  change  the 
scope  or  mission  of  the  Middle  East 
Force,  The  agreement  simply  represents 
an  adjustment  in  the  :onnal  relationship 
between  Bahram  and  the  United  States 
which  was  nece.ssitated  by  the  termina- 
tion of  the  protective  treaty  relation- 
ship between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Bahrain  Bahrain  is  taking  over  the  for- 
mer British  facilities  on  the  Island  and 
the  United  States  has  arranged  for  the 
continued  use  of  about  10  percent  of 
these  'o  support  a  modest,  limited  naval 
presence  which  has  been  there  for  23 
years 

As  the  Senator  from  Vennont  (Mr. 
Stafford)  ably  pointed  out.  this  con- 
sisted of  an  old  seaplane  tender  and  a 
rotating  group  of  rather  elderly  destroy- 
ers, none  of  which  are  effective  as  a  mili- 
tary force,  but  they  indicate  our  Interest 
in  the  area. 

The  Government  of  Bahrain  entered 
into  this  agreement  with  the  understand- 
ing that  It  did  not  meet  the  generally 
recognized  criteria  for  a  treaty,  which 
would  be  a  commitment  of  some  type, 
and  that  kind  of  understanding,  which 


is  way  beyond  an3rthlng  that  this  execu- 
tive agreement  deals  with. 

In  that  nations  view  it  is  a  logistic 
support  arrangement — and  nothing 
more.  As  has  been  pointed  out.  the  furor 
which  has  been  created  in  the  United 
States  over  this  Issue  has  been  a  source 
of  embarrassment  to  the  Government  of 
Bahrain.  Passage  of  this  provision,  or 
even  continued  argument  and  debate, 
may  well  result  In  our  modest  naval  force 
in  this  area  being  hampered  In  its  mis- 
sion or  even  eliminated.  It  is  patently 
not  in  our  interest  to  continue  to  expose 
the  small  nation  of  Bahrain  to  embar- 
ra.';sment  over  what  is  essentially  a  U.S, 
domestic  political  issue. 

In  my  opinion,  this  executive  agree- 
ment is  simply  not  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion There  is  no  reason  to  suggest  that 
the  Senate  should  be  concerned  about 
what  amounts  to  no  more  than  berthing 
facilities  for  a  small  element  of  the  U.S. 
Na\y  What  should  concern  us  is  the 
negative  effect  the  enactment  of  this 
provision  will  have  on  our  relationships 
in  that  area  of  the  world,  which  is  of 
enormous  strategic  Importance. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  support  this  amendment  and  strike 
Balii-ain  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  use. 

If  I  were  not  so  secure  in  my  con- 
viction that  we  are  presented  with  a 
constitutional  question  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  if  I  were  not  so  secure  In  my 
conviction  that  the  attitude  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  as  to  section 
13  of  the  pending  bill  is  correct,  surely 
I  would  be  shaken  by  the  authority  wliich 
has  just  expressed  itself  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  mean  the  authority  of  all 
my  colleagues  who  have  spoken — men  of 
high  quality  and  experience,  men  of 
dedication,  distingtiished  men,  orators  in 
their  own  right,  and  men  skilled  at  pre- 
senting argiunents  that  have  been  fur- 
nished them  by  the  Department  of  State. 
It  is  a  shame  that  there  were  no  more 
Senators  on  the  floor  to  listen.  But  there 
are  two  or  three,  and  they  are  terribly 
important  to  this  matter. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  are  missing  the 
point.  There  is  no  argument,  as  far  as 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  con- 
cerned, about  the  desirability  of  the 
arrangements  that  the  executive  branch 
has  concluded  with  Bahrain  or  at)out  the 
presence  of  an  American  milltar>'  instal- 
lation in  that  part  of  the  world.  This  is 
not  the  question  before  us,  it  seems  to 
me,  except  in  the  sense  the  very  impor- 
tance of  the  agreement  with  Bahrain 
directly  confirms  the  contention  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  supported  by 
the  Committee  on  foreign  Relations,' 
that  in  matters  of  this  importance  the 
Senate  should  be  concerned,  should  be 
consulted,  and  should  be  able  to  perform 
its  constitutional  duty  of  advice  and 
consent. 

We  cannot  have  it  both  ways,  Mr. 
President.  Either  this  is  a  matter  of  no 
consequence,  or  It  is  a  matter  of  conse- 


quence. I  think  It  Is  a  matter  of  con- 
sequence. 

We  are  no  longer  involved  In  a  rela- 
tionship with  a  great  power,  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  we  shall  now  be  dealing 
directly  and  exclusively  with  a  small 
power,  Bahrain.  Even  if  the  agreement 
were  exactly  the  same — and  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  is — the  fact  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  different  landlord  is  in 
Itself  a  matter  of  enormous  consequence. 

I  think  no  one  would  deny  that  up 
untU  recently  the  British  had  main- 
tained a  kind  of  protectorate  arrange- 
ment over  the  Persian  Giilf.  Is  it  a  little 
matter  for  the  United  States  to  move 
into  the  same  kind  of  protecting  ar- 
rangement for  the  Persian  Gulf,  even 
though  the  physical  facilities  available 
to  U.S  may  be  somewhat  less  extensive 
than  what  the  British  had? 

As  to  the  executive  agreement,  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  question  the  sums  of 
money  involved.  I  would  Uke  to  examine 
them,  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  a  Member  of 
•he  Senate,  before  passing  upon  them, 
in  the  performance  of  my  constitutional 
duty. 

Is  it  a  matter  of  no  consequence  that 
ve  have  an  agreement  as  to  status  of 
U.S.  forces  in  Bahrain?  This  suggest'; 
treaty  relationships  involving  the  rights 
of  Americans  on  foreign  soil.  Is  this 
or  is  it  not  a  matter  important  enough 
to  be  the  subject  of  a  treaty?  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is.  And  all  the  rights  of 
U.S.  citizens,  that  go  with  this  matter,  is 
that  not  a  matter  of  consequence?  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is. 

Is  the  fact  that  we  now  have  a  direct 
relationship  with  a  small,  helpless  coun- 
trj-.  as  opposed  to  a  great  power,  a  matter 
of  no  consequence  so  far  as  the  future 
of  American  policy  goes?  It  is  not  just 
a  question  of  the  details  of  the  agree- 
ment; it  is  a  question  of  the  significance 
of  the  new  relationship  that  this  agree- 
ment would  establish. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, if  he  h£is  just  a  moment,  whether 
a  feeling  that  has  occurred  to  me  may 
have  some  basis. 

It  seems  to  me  rather  imusual,  if  this 
IS  a  matter  of  such  slight  importance, 
that  so  great  an  effort  shoiild  be  made 
as  to  engage  the  ranking  majority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tioiis  and  the  leader  of  the  minority  in 
the  Senate  in  a  single  effort  to.  in  effect, 
overturn  what  the  Senate  has  solemnly 
done  on  two  previous  occasions.  Is  it 
because  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  pattern 
of  arrangements  in  that  part  of  the  world 
that  the  State  Department  wants  to  be 
able  to  make  without  coming  to  the  Sen- 
ate'^  Is  this  just  one  of  many  arrange- 
ments of  this  sort  that  are  contemplated'' 
Does  the  Senator  know  the  answer  to 
that  ?  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Alabama  to 
respond  with  any  knowledge  he  may 
have,  or  my  colleague  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  I  have  tried  to  state  that  in  my 
opening  statement.  We  have  had  this 
arrangement  for  over  20  years,  almost 
the  Identical  arrangement  that  we  have 
now  agreed  to  with  Bahrain  as  a  sep- 
arate entity. 
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Heretofore  it  has  been  handled  throiigh 
the  United  Kingdom,  through  the  Brit- 
ish because  they  exercised  suzerainty 
over  Bahrain,  and  now  that  Britain  has 
riven  that  up  and  has  moved  out.  natu- 
ralij-  we  wanted  to  make  certain  that  we 
could  continue  what  we  have  been  do- 
ing continue  using  what  we  have  been 
using  and  therefore  we  made  a  second 
agreement  with  Bahrain— Independent 
^rain— but  It  is  the  same  thing  that  we 
have  been  concerned  with  through  the 

"  There  are  no  commitments,  there  is 
no  aid.  there  is  no  defense  provision 
for  security,  or  anything  Uke  that.  It  is 
simply  carrying  on  the  wat'  h  port  that 
we  have  had  there  for  many,  many  years. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  appreciate  the  Senators 
statement  and  his  willingness  to  respond, 
but  he  has  not  responded  to  the  question 
I  -aiscd.  He  has  repeated  some  observa- 
tions he  made  in  his  argument  in  chief 
in  regard  to  the  arrangements  under 
consideration  in  particular  areas, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  certainly  thought 
I  answered  the  question. 

Mr,  CASE.  I  know.  I  did  not  make 
mv-self  clear  to  the  Senator.  Let  me  try 

to  do  so. 

I  am  referring  to  the  fact  that  for  the 
third  time  the  Senate  is  voting  on  this 
matter,  and  that  two  such  important 
Members  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennslvania.  at- 
tempting to  overthrow  the  judgment 
expressed  twice  before  by  the  Senate. 
Is  this  because,  at  the  lu-ging  of  the 
Department  of  State,  they  are  seeking. 
wittingly  or  not,  to  establish  the  im- 
munity of  the  State  Department  in  mak- 
ing this  kind  of  arrangement  with  other 
nations  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area?  Is  this 
arrangement  with  Bahrain  one  of  a  pat- 
tern, as  far  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
knows? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  As  far  as  I  know,  it 

is  not. 

Mr.  CASE.  But  the  Senator  does  not 
know  that  it  is  not, 

Mr,  SPARKMAN,  No,  How  can  anyone 
know  that  it  is  not? 

Mr,  CASE.  Without  asking,  one  cannot. 
That  is  one  of  the  questions  that  ought 
to  be  asked 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  I 


Mr.  CASE.  If  I  may  say  so.  it  is  one 
of  the  questions  that  should  be  asked  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in 
testimony  from  the  State  Department. 
It  is  nol  a  question  which  should  be 
answered  by  estimable  Senators  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  I  may  say  so.  we 
do  not  desire  such  arrangements  with 
other  States  there. 

We  have  had  this  arrangement  with 
Bahrain  down  through  the  years,  and  it 
is  a  helpful  arrangement.  It  gives  us  a 
port  of  call  or  a  home  port  or  a  house 
port,  whatever  one  may  want  to  call  it. 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  right  in  a  strategic 
rrea  where  we  are  Interested  in  seeing 
that  oil  continues  to  flow  to  the  free 
world.  I  think  it  is  highly  important  that 
we  have  a  place  there.  There  is  no  com- 
mitment whatever  beyond  what  we  have 
been  exercising  for  the  last  20  years. 

Mr,  CASE,  I  thank   the  Senator  for 
what  he  has  said. 


The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  does 
not  suggest  that  there  is  anything  hidden 
from  the  Senate,  except  possibly  the 
existence  of  other  negoUations  or  under- 
standings of  some  sort  in  the  area,  which 
in  itself  would  make  the  Bahrain  agree- 
ment this  more  significant  than  it  would 
be  standing  alone.  As  to  that,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  stands  in  igno- 
rance, because  he  has  not  had  an  answer 
from  the  Senator  from  Alabama— not 
because  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  un- 
willing to  talk,  but  because  he  does  not 
know  the  answer. 

It  is  the  kind  of  question  that  ought  to 
be  explored  in  the  normal  way.  in  the 
constitutional  processes,  first  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  then  by 
the  full  Senate,  on  the  basis  of  a  record 
made  by  witnesses  from  the  Department 
of  State  and  outside  witnesses.  It  is  not 
a  question  that  ought  to  be  decided  on 
the  basis  of  statements  made  by  Sena- 
tors— estimable  Senators — on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  or  on  the  basis  of  speeches 
which  have  been  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  that  purpose, 

Mr,  President,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  this  is  a  good  arrangement.  The 
question  is  whether  the  Senate  should  or 
should  not  exercise  the  kind  of  surveil- 
lance over  it  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
determined  was  desirable  and  necessary 
The  question  is  whether  in  this  particular 
uistance  the  Senate  should,  after  having 
twice  stated  that  the  Bahrain  agreement 
ought  to  be  handled  as  a  treaty,  will  now 
reverse  itself  because  on  the  third  at- 
tempt these  two  dignified  and  important 
Members  of  our  body  have  joined  in  at- 
tempting to  overturn  a  previous  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate,  I  hope  that  it  will 
not. 

Mr.  President,  9  days  ago  the  Senate 
upheld  by  a  41  to  36  vote  my  amendment 
to  cut  off  funds  for  all  assistance  to 
Portugal  and  Bahrain  caUed  for  under 
recent  executive  agreements  with  those 
two  countries,  xmtil  the  two  agreements 
are  submitted  to  the  Senate  as  treaties. 
I  had  thought  the  issue  was  settled 
then  as  far  as  the  Senate  was  ccmcemed. 
but  today  we  are  being  asked  to  go  over 
part  of  the  same  ground  and  eliminate 
the  fund  cutoff  for  Bahrain.  I  know  of  no 
new  information  before  the  Senate  which 
would  justify  a  call  for  another  vote  But 
here  we  are  again,  only  9  days  after  we 
reasserted  the  Senate's  role  In  the  treaty - 
m  iking  process,  voting  on  whether  or  not 
to  backtrack. 

The  principal  argument  being  ad- 
vanced by  the  State  E>epartment  is  that 
the  Bahrainis  will  not  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  the  United  States  for  an  American 
military  installation  on  that  Persian  Gulf 
island  and  that  the  Bahrainis  insist  on 
an  executive  agreement  or  nothing  at  all. 
We  heard  the  same  argijment  last  week 
In  any  event.  I  would  answer  the  State 
Depirtment  position  with  a  question: 
Can  our  country  tolerate  a  situation  in 
which  a  foreign  power  decides  when  the 
American  Constitution  shall  apply  and 
when  it  shall  not? 

Mv  answer  is  an  emphatic  no.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  was  what  our  Founding 
Fathers  had  in  mind  when  they  wrote 
the  Constitutional  requirement  for  Sen- 


ate advice  and  consent  to  treaties.  They 
did  not  say  anything  about  the  Senate 
only  being  required  to  approve  those 
treaties  which  were  not  objected  to  by  an 
absolute  monarch  oo  a  Persian  Gulf  is- 
land. 

Foreign  governments  should  be  made 
to  understand — if  they  do  not  understand 
it  already— that  the  United  States  has  a 
Constitution  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  must  make  agreements 
with  other  countries  in  keeping  with  that 
ConstitutiOTi. 

For  the  Bahraini  Government  to  teU 
the  Senate  how  to  interpret  our  own 
Constituticm  is  a  travesty  of  our  system 
Bahrain  does  not  evai  have  its  own  Con- 
stitution or  its  own  legislature  Thus, 
under  the  Bahraini  system,  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  procedures  for  ratifying 
a  treaty  or  an  executive  agreement:  in 
both  cases  the  Sheik  personally  gives  his 
approval  and  the  pact  is  ratified.  Under 
the  American  system,  however,  there  us 
a  difference.  A  treaty  requires  two-thirds 
approval  of  the  Senate  and  an  executive 
agreement  is  entered  into  solely  by  the 
executive  branch. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  make  an 
agreement  with  the  Sheik  that  he  will  not 
tell  us  how  the  American  system  should 
work  and  I  will  not  give  him  any 
suggestions  about  his. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  agreement 
with  Bahrain  is  a  clear-cut  example  of 
a  pact  which  should  be  a  treaty.  It  would 
establish  an  American  military  installa- 
tion in  the  Persian  Gulf  where  we  never 
have  had  our  own  base  before.  Admitted- 
ly, our  forces  have  been  using  British  fa- 
cilities there  for  many  years.  But  with 
the  withdrawal  of  the  British  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  American  role  has  changed  and  that 
the  establishment  of  an  American  base 
would  contribute  significantly  to  that 
change. 

The  Persian  Gulf  area  is  an  extremely 
volatile  and  unstable  part  of  the  world. 
The  Iranis,  the  Iraqis,  the  Saudi  Ara- 
bians, and  others  all  have  conflicting 
territorial  claimis.  Only  last  year,  the 
Iranis  seized  by  force  several  islands  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf  Yet  the 
Iranis  are  our  principal  ally  m  the  region. 
and  their  Shah  is  on  record  as  publicly 
opposing  an  American  militan'  base  in 
Bahrain. 

I  raise  these  points  not  in  opposition 
to  the  installation  of  an  American  base 
in  Bahrain  but  as  examples  of  the  im- 
portance and  complexity  of  the  issue 
These  are  all  factors  which  should  be 
considered  by  the  Senate  in  debating 
whether  advice  and  consent  should  be 
given.  They  behe  the  argument  that  the 
agreement  with  Bahrain  is  a  routine 
matter  which  can  be  handled  by  execu- 
tive agreement. 

It  is  being  argued  that  by  concluding 
a  treaty  with  Bahrain,  the  United  States 
would  be  Implj-lng  a  commitment  to  Bah- 
rain. I  would  say  to  this  that  an  executive 
agreement  has  the  same  force  in  inter- 
national law  as  a  treaty,  and  the  Bah- 
rain pact  could  easily  be  redrafted  as  a 
treaty  which  grants  no  greater  and  no 
less  commitment  than  the  present  execu- 
tive agreement.  It  this  somehow  were  not 
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considered  to  be  enough,  -hen  a  simple 
declarative  sentence  could  be  added 
which  stated  that  nothing  in  the  treaty 
should  be  interpreted  to  imply  any  kind 
of  a  new  commitment. 

The  agreement  with  Bahrain  provides 
tor  the  stationing  of  American  troops  in 
a  foreign  country.  This  is  simply  too  im- 
portant a  matter  to  be  left  to  an  execu- 
tive agreement.  We  have  seen  in  recent 
years  how  the  presence  of  American  sol- 
diers m  another  land  can  lead  to  a  com- 
mitment toward  the  host  coimtry  and  ul- 
timately to  war.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
this  will  happen  in  Bahrain,  but  I  believe 
it  to  be  the  Constitutional  right  and  duty 
of  the  Senate  to  pass  on  questions  of  this 
sort. 

My  own  position,  on  the  basis  of  the 
information  presently  available,  is  that 
I  would  vote  for  the  Bahrain  agreement 
In  treaty  form. 

Moreover,  I  have  assurances  from  my 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRiGHT) ,  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  would  quickly  consider 
and  report  to  the  Senate  any  treaty  with 
Bahrain 

The  issue  before  tiie  Senate  is  not 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  should 
have  a  militarj-  ba^e  in  Bahrain.  The  is- 
sue is  whether  or  not  the  Senate  will  in- 
sist on  exercising  its  Constitutional  right 
to  give  advice  and  consent  to  an  agree- 
ment which  should  be  a  treaty. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  newspaper  editorials 
and  articles  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  22.  1972] 
Advice  and  Consent 

The  Senate  vote  to  cut  r.ff  funds  for  new 
military  base  deals  with  Portugal  and  Bah- 
rain, unless  the  executive  agreements  are 
submitted  to  the  Senate  as  treaties. 
strengthens  the  Congressional  e.Tort  to  regain 
a  voice  In  shaping  the  nation's  foreign  and 
defense  commitments.  The  Administration 
took  "note"  of.  then  Ignored,  a  50-to-8  vote 
In  March  approving  a  Senate  resolution  to 
the  same  effect.  The  new  vote,  though  only 
41  to  ,36  Is  an  effort  to  put  teeth  in  that 
res<.ilutlon 

The  treaty -making  powers,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, require  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  There  ha.s  been  an  Increasing 
tendency  of  Presidents  to  circumvent  this 
restriction,  b\it  much  more  than  a  constitu- 
tional issue  l.s  involved  The  Senators  are 
trying  to  force  the  executive  branch  to  con- 
sult with  the  nation's  legislators  before  en- 
tering Into  International  engagements  that 
could  lake  the  country  Into  war. 

The  value  of  the  two  bases  in  question,  an 
air  base  In  the  Portuguese  Azores  and  a  naval 
facility  in  the  Persian  Oulf.  Is  not  the  Issue, 
Senator  Case  of  New  Jersey,  who  led  the  flght. 
emphasized  that  he  was  taking  no  stand  on 
this  His  objection  Is  that  "Lend-Lease  and 
destroyers-for-bases  have  led  to  Korean 
.mercenaxles  for  Vietnam,  secret  military 
bases  in  Ethiopia  and  Morocco  and  even  a 
secret  war  in  Laos   " 

The  Senate  also  voted  that  any  future 
agreements  establishing  United  States  mili- 
tary installations  In  foreign  covmtrles  or  ex- 
tending existing  base  arrangements  should 
be  submitted  for  Senate  approT&l.  Thta  more 
general  restriction  undoubtedly  will  be  op- 
posed In  the  Senate-House  conference  on  the 
»1.7-blUlon  military  aid  bUl  to  which  It  and 


the  Azores-Bahrain  provisos  were  attached. 
But  the  national  interest  requires  the  Sen- 
ate to  stand  firm  on  both  amendments,  even 
If  that  holds  up  the  military  aid  bill. 

No  one  challenges  the  need  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  conduct  the  nation's  foreign  policy. 
Nor  are  his  powers  as  Commander-in-Chief 
in  question.  The  breakdown  in  consultation 
with  the  Congress  and  the  disappearance  of 
a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  have  contributed 
to  suspicion  and  distrust  that  weaken,  far 
more  than  any  legislative  delays,  the  abUlty 
of  the  United  States  to  play  Its  role  in  the 
world. 

Sbnatb   Kills   Basis 
(By  Marquis  W.  Chllds) 

Washington,  June  20. — In  a  rare  use  of 
Its  power  of  the  purse  to  influence  foreign 
policy,  the  Senate  yesterday  voted  to  cut  off 
funds  to  two  United  States  military  bases  on 
foreign  territory  that  were  being  maintained 
without  Senate  approval. 

The  bases  are  In  the  Azores  and  Bahrain 
In  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Senator  Stuart  Symington  (Dem.),  Mis- 
souri, joined  forces  with  Senator  Clifford  P. 
Case  (Rep.),  New  Jersey,  sponsor  of  the 
cut-off  move,  to  help  win  the  day.  It  was 
the  first  time  In  the  memory  of  veteran  ob- 
seners  that  the  Senate  had  successfully  used 
Its  power  over  the  federal  budget  to  force 
the  Executive  Department  to  alter  foreign 
policy. 

Despite  Intensive  lobbying  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Case  provision  survived 
bv  a  vote  of  41  to  36. 

Under  the  provision,  no  funds  for  the  two 
bases  could  be  approved  unless  the  Azores 
and  Bahrain  agreements  were  submitted  to 
the  Senate  as  treaties. 

In  supporting  Case,  the  Senate  defeated 
an  amendment  that  would  have  struck  his 
provision  from  a  1.7-bUllon-doUar  foreign 
military  aid  authorization  bill. 

On  the  Azores-Bahrain  Issue,  the  depart- 
ment Is  said  to  have  been  In  contact  with 
virtually  every  member  of  the  Senate.  Bah- 
rain Is  a  center  for  production  and  reflnlng 
In  the  oil -rich  Persian  Oulf.  Much  of  the  oil 
for  western  Europe  comes  from  centers  In 
the  Gulf. 

Symington  has  repeatedly  protested 
against  the  role  of  the  United  States  as 
world  policeman  with  hundreds  of  bases 
scattered  around  the  globe.  He  charged  that 
In  taking  over  responslbUlty  for  Bahrain  in 
the  Persian  Oulf  the  United  States  was  as- 
suming the  order-keeping  burden  that  Brit- 
ain carried  for  a  century  or  more. 

"I  am  sure  the  Senate  Is  aware  that  the 
United  States  Navy  has  characterized  Its 
mUslon  In  the  (Persian)  Gulf  as  that  of 
taking  over  'functions  previously  performed 
by  the  United  Kingdom." 

'This  Is  not  a  simple  question  of  con- 
tln'ulng  something  we  have  been  doing 
before.  Once  we  are  etsabllshed  in  a  naval 
base,  our  own  presence  will  assume  a  vastly 
different  character  than  before.  Even  the 
position  paper  of  the  State  Department 
acknowledges  that  point.  It  states  "the  im- 
portance of  this  U.S.  presence  has  Increased 
since  the  British  withdrawal  from  the 
region.'  " 

Shortly  before  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
\'lslted  the  Azores  In  December  of  last  year 
for  a  meeting  with  President  Georges 
Pompidou  of  Prance,  he  announced  an  agree- 
ment with  the  government  of  Portugal  for 
credits  and  direct  aid  of  $435,000,000.  Of  this 
amount  $400,000,000  was  for  Export-Import 
Bank  credits,  and  the  balance  was  in  aid. 
At  the  time,  the  deal  was  described  as  icing 
on  the  cake  to  enable  the  U.S.  Navy  to 
oontinus  to  caalnt&ln  Its  base  there. 

The  amendment  that  was  defeated  was 
submitted  by  Senator  John  J.  Sparkman 
( Dem  ) .  Alabama,  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  as  are  Symington  and 


Case.  It  would  have  restored  the  funds  sought 
by  the  State  Department  through  an  execu- 
tive agreement  that,  unlike  a  treaty,  does 
not  require  Senate  approval. 

"The  Administration  states  that  we  have 
gone  from  confrontation  to  negotiation  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  '  Symington  said  in  tht 
Senate.  "With  that  premise,  how  would  the 
latter  regard  the  establishment  at  this  time 
of  a  United  States  naval  base  in  the  Persian 
Gulf?  Would  they  regard  it  as  a  simple 
logistic  support  arrangement'? 

"If  this  base  is  established,  based  on 
precedent,  we  can  be  confident  that  some 
Bahralnls  will  be  seeking  military  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States.  If  that  assist- 
ance Is  given  and  the  Bahraluis  become  in- 
volved In  a  dispute  with  the  Saudis,  or  the 
Persian  Gulf  Federation,  or  the  Iranians,  or 
the  Russians,  what  then  will  be  our  position? 
In  asking  these  questions.  I  am  not  arguiug 
against  any  assertion  of  United  States  inter- 
est in  the  area,  rather  whether  we  should 
establish  a  military  base  without  any  action 
by  the  Congress." 

Acting  on  another  amendment,  the  Senate 
voted  65  to  17  to  keep  secret  where  the 
United  States  stores  atomic  weapons  abroad. 

The  vote  eliminated  a  provision  that  would 
have  required  Senate  approval  of  future 
Agreements  to  store  nuclear  weapons  on 
foreign  soil. 

Senator  John  O.  Pastore  (Dem.),  Rhode 
Island,  had  argued  that  disclosing  the  names 
of  the  countries  where  the  U.S.  stored  atomic 
weapons  could  spur  revolutions. 

Symington  countered  that  everyone  in  the 
host  countries  alerady  knew  and  "this  know- 
ledge is  denied  only  to  the  American 
people . . . 

The  Senate  rejected  43  to  38  an  amendment 
of  Sen.  John  G.  Tower.  (Rep.),  Texas,  to 
eliminate  cash  sales  of  military  equipment 
to  Latin  American  countries  from  the 
8100.000.000  ceiling  now  applying  to  both 
cash  and  credit  salea. 

Symington  has  been  pushing  a  proposal 
to  limit  aid  to  Cambodia  to  $270,000,000 
annually,  as  against  the  total  of  $340,000,000 
for  the  curent  fiscal  year.  Thus  far,  the 
State  Department  has  been  unable  to  find 
a  Senator  who  would  sponsor  an  amendment 
to  bring  the  total  up  on  the  present  level. 

Senate  Holds  Up  Monet  Fob  Bases 
(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington,  June  19 — The  Senate,  In  an 
assertion  of  its  foreign  policy  perogatlves. 
voted  today  to  cut  off  funds  for  recently 
concluded  military  base  agreements  with 
Portugal  and  Bahrain  unless  the  agreements 
are  submitted  to  the  Senate  as  treaties. 

It  also  accepted,  without  argiunent,  a  pro- 
vision proposed  by  Its  Foreign  Relatione 
Committee  that  the  Senate  must  approve 
any  future  agreements  establishing  United 
States  military  Installations  In  foreign  coun- 
tries or  extending  existing  base  arrange- 
ments. Both  measures  were  Included  In  a 
$1.7-blllion  military-aid  authorization  bill 
now  under  Senate  consideration. 

The  twin  actions  represented  a  significant 
victory  for  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
which  has  been  seeking  legislative  means  to 
curb  the  President's  authority  to  enter  Intc 
foreign  commitments  without  the  explicit 
consent  of  Congress. 

Whether  the  Senate  actions  would  be  sus- 
,   talned  In  a  Senate-House  conference  on  the 
legislation  appeared  In  doubt,  however. 

The  Issue  was  brought  to  a  head  late  last 
year  when  the  Administration  entered  into 
arrangements  with  Portugal  extending  Amer- 
ican base  rights  In  the  Azores  and  with  the 
Persian  OuUT  sheikdom  of  Bahrain  to  estab- 
lish a  naval  facility  there.  The  arrangements 
took  the  form  of  executive  agreements  not 
requiring  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

In  reaction,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, at  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Clifford 
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P  case.  Republican  of  New  Jersey,  included 
an  amendment  In  the  mUltary-ald  authoriza- 
tion bill  providing  that  no  funds  could  be 
used  to  Implement  the  agreements  with 
Portugal  and  Bahrain  unless  they  were  sub- 
mitted m  30  days  as  treaties. 

OBOWING    EKS«NTMZNT 

A  move  to  delete  the  Case  amendment,  led 
by  Senator  John  J.  Sparkman,  Democrat  of 
Alabama,  on  behalf  of  the  Administration. 
vfts  defeated  today  by  a  vote  of  41  to  36,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  White  House  and  the 
State  Department.  Until  today,  the  White 
House  had  generally  been  successful  In  strik- 
ing out  restrictive  amendments  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  had  Inserted 
into  the  military  aid  bill. 

The  vote  expressed  growing  resentment  In 
the  Senate  over  the  way  the  executive  branch 
has  relied  Increasingly  In  the  last  30  years 
upon  executive  agreements  to  enter  Into  Im- 
portant arrangements  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

In  July,  1970,  for  example,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  asked  the  executive 
branch  to  submit  as  a  treaty  an  agreement 
extending  American  base  rights  In  Spain. 
Shortly  afterward  the  Administration  signed 
an  executive  agreement  with  Spain. 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  Senate,  by  a 
vote  of  50  to  6.  approved  a  resolution  ask- 
ing the  executive  branch  to  submit  the 
Azores  and  Bahrain  agreements  as  treaties. 
The  Administration  took  official  "note"  of 
the  resolution  but  did  not  comply  on  the 
ground  that  the  executive  agreement  had 
already  been  concluded. 

Today,  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  Democrat 
of  Montana,  the  majority  leader,  said  that 
"the  executive  branch,  in  effect,  has  told  the 
Senate  to  put  up  or  shut  up."  In  a  short 
speech  Immediately  before  the  vote  on  the 
Case  amendment,  Mr.  Mansfield  said : 

"The  executive  branch  has  made  it  clear 
that  It  will  Ignore  the  Senate  pleas  for  ob- 
servance of  the  constitutional  requirement 
that  Important  agreements  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments be  submitted  to  the  Senate  as  long 
as  the  pleas  are  not  backed  up  by  action. 

"\Te  we  lackeys  of  the  executive  branch  or 
are  we  members  of  the  Senate  with  separate 
constitutional  responsibilities,  and  are  we 
members  of  a  co-equal  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment? The  Constitution  says  so.  What 
does  the  Senate  say?" 

Senator  Sparkman,  reading  from  papers 
prepared  by  the  State  Department,  defended 
the  Administration's  position  on  the  ground 
that  a  treaty  was  not  necessary  because  the 
executive  agreements  did  not  represent  a 
commitment  to  the  security  of  either  Portu- 
gal or  Bahrain.  He  also  warned  that  rela- 
tions with  Portugal  would  be  "severely  dam- 
aged" If  the  United  States  unilaterally  can- 
celed an  agreement  already  made. 

Under  the  Case  amendment,  the  United 
States  could  not  give  Portugal  $35-mllllon  In 
surplus  military  equipment,  food  and  edu- 
cation funds  pledged  as  part  of  the  five-year 
extension  of  Azores  base  rights.  Bahrain 
similarly  could  not  be  paid  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  annually  In  rent  for  the 
naval  facilities  formerly  used  by  Britain. 

The  Senate  adopted  an  amendment  by 
Senator  John  O.  Tower.  Republican  of  Texas. 
making  clear  that  the  Export-Import  Bank 
rould  proceed  with  loans  to  Portugal.  Under 
the  base  agreement,  the  United  States 
pledged  up  to  $400-mlUlon  In  loans  from 
the  bank. 

Defeated  on  the  Case  amendment.  White 
House  officials  abandoned  plans  to  try  to 
eliminate  the  more  general  committee  pro- 
posal that  no  funds  could  be  used  during 
the  life  of  the  military  aid  legislation — the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1 — to  Implement 
any  new  foreign  base  agreement  if  the  accord 
was  not  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Instead,  the  Administration  succeeded  In 
having     eliminated     from     the     committee 


amendment  a  provision  that  would  have  ex- 
tended its  coverage  to  agreements  for  the 
storage  of  nuclear  weApoms  In  foreign  ootin- 
trles.  The  vote  was  68  to  17. 

The  Administration  was  backed  on  the 
Issue  by  Senator  John  O.  Pastore.  Democrat 
of  Rhode  Island,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  He 
said  the  storage  of  atomic  weapons  was  "too 
sensitive"  a  matter  for  Congress,  as  a  whole  to 
consider  and  shoxild  be  left  to  the  Joint 
Committee. 

Senator  Stuart  8.  Symington,  Democrat  of 
MUsourt.  and  a  memher  of  the  Pastore  com- 
mittee, deplored  what  he  said  was  the  "exces- 
sive secrecy"  on  the  foreign  storage  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  aald  the  stationing  of  such  arms 
abroad  Inevitably  had  an  Important  effect  on 
foreign  relations. 

For  example,  he  said,  during  the  Johnaon 
Administration,  a  country — which  he  did  not 
Identify— "blackmailed"  the  United  States 
Into  paying  "millions  and  millions  of  dollars" 
when  It  "caught  the  United  States"  storing 
atomic  weapons  on  Its  territory. 

"There  has  never  been  a  le«iJc  from  the 
Joint  Committee,"  Senator  Pastore  pro- 
claimed at  one  point.  Then  In  a  ooUoquy 
with  Senator  Symington,  who  also  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  Senator  Pastore  stated 
that  nuclear  weapons  were  stored  in  West 
Germany  and  aboard  ships  of  the  Sixth  Fleet 
In  the  Mediterranean. 

Almost  gleefully.  Senator  Symington  twit- 
ted Senator  Pastore,  asserting  that  such  facts 
were  still  classified  and  that  It  had  never 
been  officially  acknowledged  that  nuclear 
weapons  were  In  West  Germany  or  on  Sixth 
Fleet  ships. 

Senate  Insists  on  Role  in  Two-Base 
Pacts 
(By  Spencer  Rich) 

The  Senate,  striving  to  reassert  Its  powers 
over  foreign  policy,  voted  41  to  36  yesterday 
to  block  military  base  agreements  with  Por- 
tugal and  Bahrain  until  they  are  submitted 
as  treaties. 

The  vote,  which  o&me  as  the  Senate  con- 
tinued debating  the  $17  billion  foreign  mil- 
itary aid  authorization,  represented  a  sharp 
setback  for  President  Nixon  In  the  continu- 
ing dispute  over  the  Senate's  foreign  policy 
role. 

The  administration  had  negotiated  for  U.S 
use  of  bases  In  the  Portuguese  Azores  and  at 
Bahrain.  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  by  means  of 
executive  agreements,  which  aren't  subject  to 
congressional  approval. 

Sen.  John  Sparkmeui  (D-Ala.) .  arguing  the 
administration  case,  said  the  agreements 
made  "no  commitment"  to  defend  either  area 
and  therefore  weren't  significant  enough  to 
be  submitted  as  treaties,  which  require  a 
two-thirds  Senate  vote  of  approval. 

But  Sen.  Clifford  P.  Case  (R-N.J  )  con- 
tended that  agreements  which  provide  for 
stationing  of  U.S.  men  and  equipment  over- 
seas In  sensitive  areas  warrant  full  review  and 
scrutiny. 

The  41-to-36  vote  preserved  a  Case  provi- 
sion Inserted  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, blocking  all  funds  for  carrying  out 
the  two  agreements  until  they  had  been  sub- 
mitted as  treaties. 

Of  a  second  Case  proposal  relating  to  the 
same  general  subject,  only  part  survived.  It 
would  have  required  all  future  agreements 
for  locating  troops  or  nuclear  weapons  over- 
seas to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  In  treaty 
form. 

PASTORE    AMENDMENT 

The  portion  applying  to  nuclear  weapons 
was  stripped  from  the  bill,  65  to  17,  on  an 
amendment  by  Sen.  John  O.  Pastore  rD-R  I  1 . 
But  administration  spokesmen,  fearing  de- 
feat, decided  against  trying  to  kill  the  por- 
tion relating  to  troops. 

Pastore  argued  that  If  all  nuclear  agree- 
ments had  to  be  submitted  as  treaties,  de- 
tails on  the  location   and   number   of  such 


weapons  would  inevitably  leak  out,  reveal- 
ing military  secrets  to  the  Russians  and 
endangering  U.S.  security. 

Disputing  this.  Sen.  Stuart  Symington  (D- 
Mo. )  said  the  Americaji  people  have  the  right 
to  know  where  U.S.  overseas  bases  are  lo- 
cated. During  the  debate,  he  got  Pastore  to 
admit  outright  that  the  U.8,  has  nuclear 
weapons  not  only  In  Germany,  but  on  ships — 
presumably  aircraft  carriers — In  the  Medlter- 
reanean.  Which  Symington  said  had  never 
been  publicly  admitted  before. 

Pastore  Is  chairman  of  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  and  Symington  Is  a 
member, 

Svmlngton  said  one  government,  which  he 
declined  to  name,  had  extorted  mllUons  from 
the  United  States  after  detecting  an  tman- 
nounced  attempt  to  place  nuclear  weapons 
on  its  territory. 

The  administration  lost  two  other  votes 
vesterday.  The  Senate  refused,  47  to  33,  to  re- 
store a  $127  million  cut  made  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  In  the  President's  $627 
million  request  for  foreign  military  credit 
sales.  It  also  turned  down,  43  to  88,  a  move 
by  Sen.  John  Tower  (R-Tex.)  to  exclude  gov- 
ernment cash  salea  from  a  $HO-mllllon  cell- 
ing on  U.S.  grant  and  credit  sales  of  weapons 
to  Latin  American  governments. 

MASTLANT),  VIEGINIA   VOTK8 

In  the  vote  on  the  Aaores-Bahraln  agree- 
ments. Sens  J.  Glenn  Beall  (R-Md.)  and 
Harry  Flood  B\Td  Jr.  (Ind.-Va.)  voted  against 
the  treaty  requirement,  while  Charles  McC. 
Mathlas  jr.  (R-Md.)  and  WUllam  B.  Spong 
(D-Va.)  voted  for  It.  Beall  voted  for  restoring 
the  credit  sales  cut  and  lifting  the  $100-mll- 
Uon  Latin  arms  celling,  while  B>Td  Mathlas 
and  Spong  voted  against.  All  four  senators 
voted  to  strip  the  treaty  requirement  from 
agreements  to  station  nuclear  arms  overseas. 

All  the  decisions  taken  yesterday  could  be 
reversed  when  the  bill  goes  to  a  House-Sen- 
ate conference  once  it  passes  the  Senate. 

Still  to  come  Is  the  most  dramatic  vote  on 
the  bill — a  move  by  Sen.  John  Stennls  (D- 
Mlss.)  to  strip  out  Majority  Leader  IS3X» 
Mansfield's  end-the-war  amendment,  which 
calls  for  a  total  pullout  of  all  U.S.  ground 
troops  from  Vletiuun  by  August  31. 

Stennls  said  yesterday  that  South  'Vietnam 
now  Is  resisting  North  Vietnam's  trans-DMZ 
attack  and  "facts  ...  are  definitely  on  the  en- 
couraging side"  He  said  the  President's  min- 
ing and  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  "have 
brought  results  already  .  .  .  there  Is  tina 
cause  to  believe  that  within  60  to  90  days 
the  supply  lines  to  South  Vietnam  will  be 
thin  indeed,  and  the  same  kind  of  extensive 
fighting  by  the  North  Vietnamese  forces  can- 
not be  sustained." 

He  said  the  Aug.  31  pullout  requirement 
would  completely  undermine  the  VS.  and 
South  Vietnamese  position  just  when  the 
Presidents'  policy  seems  to  be  succeeding. 

Mr  JAVrrS,  Mr.  President,  •will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  the  Senator  such 
lime  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  rhe  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  &s  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  RelaUons.  I  have 
given  considerable  thought  to  this  ques- 
tion. As  Senator  Case  has  said,  substan- 
tively, in  and  of  itself,  it  may  not  be  of 
such  great  moment  But  in  its  impUca- 
tions  in  establishing  a  new  ixjsitlon  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States — cer- 
tainly new  smce  World  War  II — It  is 
critically  important. 

The  question  that  affected  me  very 
deeply  in  coming  to  my  decision,  after 
having  received  and  analyzed  the  argu- 
ments of  the  admmistration  and  the 
position  put  forward  by  the  minority 
leader,  who  undoubtedly  is  reflecting  the 
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state  Department's  position,  was  whether 
or  not  this  was  a  new  agreement  and, 
if  it  was  a  new  agreement,  to  what  it 
committed  us. 

I  do  not  say  that  no  executive  agree- 
ments are  possible  or  desirable  in  foreign 
relations.  There  are  many  housekeeping 
things.  There  are  many  highly  tempo- 
rary arrangements,  whether  arrange- 
ments to  permit  the  U.S.  Navy  to  make 
a  call  at  a  given  port  or  to  permit  aircraft 
to  land  In  emergencies  at  some  place — 
things  that  have  to  be  done  ad  hoc.  I  am 
sure  there  are  hundreds  of  those  every 
year.  The  effort  is  being  made  to  bring 
this  matter  under  that  tent. 

Mr.  President,  the  difficulty  I  find  with 
this  proposal  is  that  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  fact  that  a  great  strategic 
enterprise  is  taking  place  involving  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
that  relates  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  this  Bahrain 
agreement  is  a  significant  aspect  of  that 
international  design.  It  is  well  known 
and  widely  advertised  that  we  are  build- 
ing a  major  naval  facility  at  Diego  Gar- 
cia, in  the  middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean; 
that  the  British  presence  has  been  with- 
drawn from  east  of  Suez:  that  the  So- 
viet Union  is  showing  the  flag — every- 
where through  this  area. 

I  construe  the  action  of  the  Senate  in 
requiring  these  matters  to  he  submitted 
as  treaties  to  be  affirmative,  not  negative. 
We  are  saying  that.  We  are  saying  that 
that  la  what  we  intend  to  do.  We  are  say- 
ing that  we  intend  to  honor  our  commit- 
ments, that  we  intend  to  make  every 
commitment  serious  when  It  is  a  com- 
mitment, especially  If  It  Is  a  new  com- 
mitment. It  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
something  the  hawks  ought  to  be  for, 
rather  than  agsdnst. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  rcfid  this  agree- 
ment with  Bahrain.  It  says,  in  section  3: 

If  there  la  any  substantial  change  con- 
templated by  the  United  Stales  Government 
In  the  deployment  ot  vessels  or  aircraft  or 
numbers  of  personnel  to  be  supported  on 
Bahrain  In  connection  with  the  United  States 
Middle  East  Forces,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment will  consult  with  the  Government 
of  Bahrain  before  effecting  that  change. 

In  short,  it  is  wide  open.  We  might  de- 
cide that  we  are  going  to  do  a  great  deal 
more  than  what  Is  presently  a  relatively 
small  matter.  The  Amir  of  Bahrain  would 
be  consulted,  but  what  about  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States?  We  must  not 
be  lulled  by  statements  that  this  agree- 
ment is  minor  and  innocuous.  By  its  own 
terms,  it  keeps  all  the  options  open. 

In  addition,  we  are  posting  a  rear  ad- 
miral there,  though  the  task  force  which 
will  be  involved  is  admittedly  very  small. 
He  Is  commander  of  the  Middle  East 
force — COMIDEASTFOR.  This  rear  ad- 
miral COMIDEASTPOR,  on  Bahrain  re- 
ports to  the  Commander  in  Chief 
Europe — CINCEUR.  Next  door  is  CINC 
PAC — that  is,  the  Commander  in  Chief 
in  the  Pacific — who  has  command  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  important  new 
U.S.  naval  facility  at  Diego  Garcia,  de- 
signed as  the  lodestone  of  XJ3.  strategic 
efforts  In  the  whole  Indian  Ocean  bsisin, 
comes  under  CINCPAC.  This  apparent 
confusion,  or  competition,  of  com- 
mands— Bahrain  under  CINCEUR  and 
Diego  Garcia  under  CINCPAC — is  some- 


thing we  should  perhaps  look  into.  More- 
over, with  Diego  Garcia,  Is  the  Bahrain 
facility  really  needed? 

In  addition,  v/e  are  told  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Bahrain  and  the  ruler  of  Bahrain 
are  very  unhappy  about  the  fact  that  this 
agreement^ — what  they  call  an  agree- 
ment— will  be  submitted,  if  our  side 
should  prevail,  to  the  Senate.  I  hope  very 
much  that  Bahrain  will  not  refrain  from 
an  agreement  because  of  any  inhibition 
in  submitting  this  matter  to  the  Senate. 
That  is  our  constitutional  process.  Are 
we  to  abort  It  so  easily,  because  it  may 
not  suit  the  rulers  of  Bahrain? 

As  I  read  the  papers  now,  I  would 
probably  vote  for  it,  and  I  believe  that 
Senator  Case  would,  also.  I  believe  he 
said  that.  But  I  would  like  to  know  the 
answers  to  a  lot  of  questions  raised  by 
this  agreement — with  Its  open-ended  sec- 
tion 3 — and  the  proper  constitutional 
procedure  is  the  treaty  procedure. 

This  is  a  small  island  of  approximately 
280.000  people.  Think  of  the  dl^mlty  and 
of  the  Importance  which  Is  attached  to 
whatever  agreement  or  treaty  Is  made 
by  the  United  States  with  a  tiny  coun- 
try. The  facts  are  out.  Any  Bahrainl  who 
reads  knows  what  is  going  on.  Whom  are 
we  kidding  about  the  danger  of  the  treaty 
process? 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that,  for 
all  these  reasons,  the  amendment  should 
be  rejected. 

Finally,  and  very  Important  to  me,  be- 
cause I  am  the  principal  author  of  the 
War  Powers  Act,  we  have  a  basic  question 
here.  We  want  to  share  the  responsibility 
for  putting  the  United  States  in  any  con- 
dition which  might  lead  to  hostilities. 
That  1.^  the  essence  of  it.  having  vested 
that  power  in  the  President  by  inaction 
and  knowing  that  we  have  a  right  to  re- 
capture that  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  mischief  wrought  by  the  Viet- 
nam war  demands  we  do  so.  But  this  is 
no  lollipop.  We  cannot  have  it  all  our 
way.  If  we  want  to  share  responsibility, 
we  have  to  take  our  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility, including  head-on  consideration  of 
an  agreement  which  m.iy  later  get  us 
into  great  difficulty,  like  Bahrain.  There 
is  no  way  of  avoiding  It.  We  are  being 
adult  in  saying  that,  at  long  last,  after 
World  War  n,  having  gone  through  the 
?rief  we  have,  we  want  to  stand  up  to 
our  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  is 
rart  and  parcel  of  the  same  position  of 
the  Senate  and  Congress  in  a-sserting  it- 
.self  in  respect  of  the  awesome  power 
to  make  war  or  to  get  into  conditions 
which  can  create  war  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States. 

For  till  those  reasons,  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  Senate  t.UI  defeat  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  In- 
quire as  to  the  time  remaining  on  our 
.side  and  the  other  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
'Rollings) .  The  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey has  13  minutes  remaining,  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  33  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
.self  such  time  as  I  need  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York  for 
his  strong  and  profoimd  statement.  He 


makes  telling  points.  He  forcefully  states 
that  we  cannot  allow  any  country  to  de- 
termine for  us  when  and  in  what  manner 
our  constitutional  processes  should  be 
applied.  It  seems  to  me  this  point  is  so 
obvious  that  it  need  not  be  stated,  yet  it 
seems  to  be  necessary  to  do  so,  espe- 
cially to  the  Members  of  this  body.  So 
we  state  it  again  and  again  and  again. 

We  cannot  allow  Bahrain  to  tell  \ia, 
even  if  some  overzealous  members  of  our 
Foreign  Service  may  urge  them  to  do  so, 
that  tills  agreement  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  treaty.  I  am  certain  that 
this  is  not  a  tolerable  position  for  u.s  to 
take  or  an  argiunent  that  we  should  pay 
any  attention  to  whatever  in  this  bodv. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  ab- 
.solutely  right  that  defeat  of  the  Scott- 
Sparkman  amendment  would  be  a  signif- 
icant step  in  bringing  back  to  Congress 
a  true  sense  of  Its  responsibility  under 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  wish  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  Pulbright). 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  this  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

To  strike  the  Bahrain  agreement  from 
section  13  would  reverse  two  votes  by  the 
Senate  on  the  question  of  whether  both 
the  Azores  and  Bahrain  bases  agree- 
ments should  be  submitted  as  treaties. 
On  February  17  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of 
50  to  6.  said  that  both  executive  agree- 
ments should  be  submitted  for  the  Sen- 
ate's advice  and  consent.  Only  a  little 
more  than  a  week  ago — on  June  19— 
the  Senate  reaffirmed  that  position  and 
rejected  an  amendment  to  strike  section 
13.  Now  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
the  Senator  from  Permsylvania  are  a.sk- 
in?  the  Senate  to  say  that  it  really  did 
not  mean  these  two  votes;  that,  upon 
further  reflection,  the  Senate  has  de- 
cided that  it  was  wTong  on  both  occa- 
sions and  that  militarj-  base  agreements 
like  that  with  Bahrain  should  not  be 
submitted  as  treaties. 

Senator.5  should  not  be  mislead  by 
any  allegations  that  Bahrain  will  back 
away  from  the  base  deal  if  it  must  be 
handled  as  a  treaty.  The  principle  In- 
volved here  is  greater  than  the  Bahrain 
agreement  as  such — it  is  whether  the 
Senate  wii;  continue  to  insist  that  the 
Constitution  be  followed.  A  foreign  coun- 
try's attitude  on  a  temporal  issue  with 
our  country  should  not  be  controlling 
on  whether  or  not  the  Constitution  is  to 
be  followed.  And  if,  as  it  seems.  Bahrain 
and  our  Government  are  reluctant  to 
have  the  agreement  subjected  to  the 
Senate's  scrutiny,  that  is  all  the  more 
reason  for  the  Senate  to  abide  by  its 
position. 

Stare  decisis  should  apply  here.  I  urge 
that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate's  refusal  in 
recent  years  to  accept  its  responsibility, 
as  determined  by  the  Constitution  is 
most  surprising  to  me.  I  should  think 
that  all  Senators  would  be  interested  in 
at  least  having  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider an  agreement  the  effect  of  which 
may  be  very  far-reaching.  I  say  this  for 
procedural  and  substantive  reasons. 
From  the  procedural  standpoint,  it  seems 
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to  me  there  can  be  no  question  at  all. 
Even  if  one  is  for  the  agreement  on  sub- 
stantive grounds,  even  if  a  Senator  has 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  is  in  our  in- 
terest to  create  this  naval  base  on  Bah- 
rain I  still  think  he  should  favor  having 
the  agreement  submitted  to  the  Senate 
as  a  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  substantive  aspects  of 
the  agreement,  which  only  fortifies  the 
reasoning,  I  think,  why  there  should  be 
consideration  of  it  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and,  thereafter,  by  the 
Senate  as  a  whole. 

In  view  of  the  recent  agreements  con- 
cluded in  Moscow,  the  ABM  treaty  and 
the  interim  agreement,  plus  the  agree- 
ments on  a  number  of  other  matters,  all 
of  this  is  intended— and  I  believe  the 
President  so  intends— to  try  to  end  the 
competition,  the  arms  race,  between  us 
and  the  Soviets. 

In  the  case  of  Bahrain,  we  are  taking 
this  first  step,  a  small  one  to  begin  with — 
it  is  always  easier  to  start  in  a  small 
way— to  take  up  in  part  where  the  Brit- 
ish left  oft.  The  Russians  do  not  have  any 
base  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  They  have  no 
base  for  their  own  ships.  Newspaper  sto- 
ries tell  us  that  they  are  sailing  their 
ships  through  the  Indian  Ocean  and,  of 
course,  there  is  no  way  anyone  can  legiti- 
mately object  to  that.  But  what  we  are 
doing,  if  we  create  a  naval  base  in 
Bahrain,  is  give  the  naval  powers  in 
Russia  an  imanswerable  argument  to 
their  government  that  they  must  have  a 
similar  base  for  Soviet  naval  forces.  This 
is  the  kind  of  situation  that  has  fueled 
the  arms  race  up  to  now.  Every  time  the 
United  States  developed  a  new  or  more 
powerful  weapons  system,  the  Soviets 
have  tried  to  do  the  same.  This  history  of 
the  arms  race  has  been  that  the  Russians 
seek  to  match  our  efforts,  if  not  to  outdo 
them.  They  have  not  done  that  at  all 
levels— not  in  the  field  of  bombers,  for 
instance,  but  they  have  certainly  done  it 
in  the  field  of  Intercontinental  missiles. 
In  fact,  they  have  now  buUt  more  than 
we  have. 

But.  in  this  case,  to  start  a  base  in 
an  area  whert  there  is  none  now  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  ;i  almost  irrreslstible  invi- 
tation to  the  Russians  to  create  a  h&se  of 
their  own.  I  suppose  there  are  any  num- 
ber of  possibilities  for  them. 

So  this  starts  a  vastly  expensive  and. 
I  think,  dangerous  competition  in  an 
area  which,  up  to  now,  has  been  rela- 
tively quiet  or  at  least  relatively  free.  I 
should  say,  of  either  Russian  or  Ameri- 
can naval  establisliments. 

All  we  have  in  that  area  now  are  cer- 
tain commimications  centers,  and  the 
like.  We  have  some  presence  on  Bahrain. 
but  we  do  not  have  a  base.  So  I  would 
think  that,  aside  from  the  procedural 
questions,  this  is  a  matter  of  such  great 
potential  importance  that  Congress  it- 
self— certainly  the  Senate — should 
exercise  its  responsibility  on  the  sub- 
stance of  the  agreement. 

We  had  the  same  kind  of  debate  over 
the  Spanish  bases.  The  agreement  in- 
volving those  bases  was  not  submitted  as 
a  treaty.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  among  Senators  as  to  whether 
It  is  still  in  the  interest  of  this  country 


to  spend  vast  amounts  of  money  for  the 
maintenance  of  bases  in  Spain.  It  may 
or  may  not  be  a  good  investment.  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  they  are  not  a  good 
investment.  There  are  many  reasons. 
For  example,  intercontinental  missiles 
have  changed  the  whole  nature  of  war- 
fare. Those  bases  might  have  been  of 
some  usefulness  in  the  Second  World 
War,  or  in  the  period  immediately  there- 
after, but  in  any  case,  they  involve  the 
kind  of  question  to  which  the  Senate 
should  give  most  serious  consideration, 
when  we  consider  the  enormous  amounts 
of  money  expended  on  the  maintenance 
of  those  bases. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
if  we  go  forward  with  this  Bahrain 
agreement,  it  will  start  out  small,  with  10 
acres,  but  eventually,  it  will  be  said,  that 
we  need  a  larger  area  and  there  will  be 
a  demand  for  larger  ships  and  more  per- 
sonnel. If  the  shghtest  trouble  occurs  in 
the  area,  then,  of  course,  there  will  be 
additional  increases. 

Like  this  agreement,  there  is  an  execu- 
tive agreement  to  create  what  is  called  a 
homeport  in  Greece.  I  think  that  it 
should  have  been  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate simply  to  precipitate  a  discussion  and 
an  examination  of  all  aspects  of  it:  what 
it  is  likely  to  cost.  What  its  impact  on 
the  arms  race  Is  likely  to  be.  Whether  it 
will  inspire  the  Russians  to  establish  a 
similar  or  perhaps  a  larger  base  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

From  a  substantive  standpoint,  I  think 
that  the  going  forward  with  the  Bahrain 
base  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
the  agreements  recently  negotiated  in 
Moscow.  I  cannot  see  the  urgency  for  It. 
No  one  alleges  that  there  is  an  immediate 
urgency  in  that  area.  I  think  we  ought 
to  show  restraint  In  this  case,  as  I  think 
we  should  in  other  areas,  in  order  to 
give  the  agreements  recently  negotiated 
with  the  Russians  an  opportunity  to  es- 
tablish themselves  and  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  each  side,  we  might  say,  to  test 
the  mutual  trust  and  confidence  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  Moscow  agreements. 

Mr.  President,  to  proceed  pell-mell  to 
establish  new  bases  and  to  create  vast 
new  weapons  systems  strikes  me  as  being 
inherently  inconsistent  with  the  purpose 
of  this  administration  as  evidenced  by 
the  recent  agreements  negotiated  in 
Moscow. 

I  have  just  come  from  a  hearing  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  was  emphasizing  the  dire 
needs  of  the  country  and  what  terrible 
things  would  happen  to  us  if  we  do  not 
extend  the  debt  limit  immediately,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 
He  said  that  if  this  were  not  done  it  would 
wreck  havoc  upon  our  Government. 

This  is  a  very  sad  commentary  on  our 
present  situation.  However,  when  we  talk 
about  new  bases  and  the  cost  of  them, 
we  somehow  forget  about  our  current 
economic  condition.  Nobody  knows  how 
much  Bahrain  will  eventually  cost.  In  the 
history  of  these  bases,  they  start  out  in 
a  small  way,  with  a  foot  In  the  door,  so 
to  speak.  They  gradually  develop  into 
bases  Uke  that  at  Rota.  The  base  at  Rota 
started  as  a  very  small  base.  However.  It 
is  now  capable  of  serving  nuclear  sub- 
marines and  it  has  numerous  services 


that  It  is  capable  of  performing  but  at 
the  cost  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 

I  think  It  would  be  very  sad  if  the 
Senate  were  to  refuse  to  look  at  this 
matter  in  terms  of  Its  financial  impli- 
cations, and  its  foreign  policy  implica- 
tions, particularly  its  implications  with 
respect  to  our  recent  s^reements  with 
Russia. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  take  action 
which  would  indicate  it  is  drawing  back 
from  its  constitutional  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cask)  for  his 
initiative  in  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole.  He  deserves  our  deepest 
admiration. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I 
appreciate  very  deeply  the  comments 
which  he  had  made  which,  as  usual,  are 
always  soimd.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  32  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
moments  ago  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey asked  me  about  any  future  plans.  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
State  Department  representatives,  and 
I  am  authorized  to  make  this  statement. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator wire  himself  for  soimd?  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  do  so.  I  have  not  become  accustomed 
to  the  microphone  because  I  have  al- 
ways felt  my  voice  was  loud  enough  to 
carry  without  it.  However,  in  case  it  is 
not,  I  will  use  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  authorized  to  make 
the  following  statement: 

There  Is  no  consideration  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  expand  our  military  role  or  pres- 
ence In  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  Bahrain,  or  In 
any  of  the  other  states  on  the  gulf.  The  pol- 
icy of  this  administration  Is  to  look  to  the 
regional  states  to  take  the  lead  In  providing 
for  security  while  recognizing  the  Important, 
on-going  British  advisory  role  In  the  area 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  Is  recognized  for  5 
minirtes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
yielding  to  me  so  that  I  might  make  some 
remarks  in  connection  with  this  matter. 

Just  as  the  Constitution  provides  the 
responsibility  of  advising  and  consenting 
on  matters  of  international  agreement 
and  treaty  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  so 
does  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee have  primary  jurisdictional  re- 
sponsibility for  reviewing  these  matters. 
By  the  same  token,  those  of  us  who  do 
not  serve  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee sometimes  cannot  resist  the 
temptatlcHi  to  engage  in  a  little  advising 
and  consenting  of  our  own. 

So  I  rise  to  speak  in  support  of  this 
amendment  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
I  have  no  jurisdictional  preemptive  that 
would  give  me  the  right  to  advise  hnd 
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consent,  but  also  fully  aware,  as  well, 
that  I  have  feelings  and  that  I  Intend  to 
express  them. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate.  I  was 
concerned  that  there  was  a  built-in  or 
structurally  designed  tension  between 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Senate  on 
matters  of  foreign  policy  It  seemed  that 
the  responsibility  and  the  obligation  to 
advise  and  consent  provided  the  Senate 
was  not  clearly  defined.  Even  the  terms 
themselves  do  not  have  independent, 
generic  significance,  but  rather  their 
usage  over  the  years  have  evolved  Into 
a  body  of  approximate  common  law  that 
describes  the  function  and  role  of  ad- 
vising and  consenting  from  the  Senate 
standpoint. 

Prom  the  same  standpoint,  the  Presi- 
dent, as  Commander  in  Chief,  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  conducting  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  Nation,  but  those 
terms  are  not  fully  described  either,  or 
at  least  not  in  terms  of  their  relation  to 
the  concomitant  responsibility  of  advis- 
ing and  consenting. 

So  these  ambiguities  disturbed  me,  but 
they  do  not  anymore  because  I  have 
come  to  observe  that  there  is  a  very 
wholesome  and  a  very  healthy  competi- 
tion between  the  President  and  the  Sen- 
ate in  these  matters  that  continues  to 
produce  new  and  enlightened  debate  and 
concern  in  the  matter  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  Even  the 
jurisdictional  Imperative  is,  it  seems  to 
me.  significant  in  its  development,  espe- 
cially as  it  relates  to  the  question  of  the 
executive  agreement  on  Bahrain. 

After  hearing  the  very  lucid,  and  en- 
lightening presentation  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  that  of  the  dlstin- 
giilshed  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  who 
serves  with  such  distinction  on  that  com- 
mittee, it  became  clear  to  me  that  we 
are  really  debating  three  questions  here. 

One  is  the  hypothetical  responsibility 
of  the  Senate  to  advise  and  consent  on 
executive  agreements. 

Another  is  the  matter  of  whether  we 
should  maintain  a  military  presence  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  or  specifically  in 
Bahrain. 

The  third  is  the  matter  of  whether  this 
should  or  should  not  be  a  treaty. 

To  discuss  those  things  briefly,  and  in 
reverse  order.  I  would  suggest  that  a 
treaty  probably  does  have  International 
common  law  status  and  independent 
generic  significance  in  the  terms  thereof. 

However,  a  treaty  Is  a  free  undertaking 
of  two  or  more  parties  to  an  interna- 
tional agreement.  The  parties  decide 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  a  treaty.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  whether  It  is  or  is  not  a  treaty 
is  determined  by  the  nature,  scope,  and 
importance  of  the  imdertaking. 

But  the  point  here  is  that  Bahrain  and 
the  United  States  do  not  consider  this  a 
treaty.  The  United  States  vests  its  au- 
thority to  make  treaties  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  is  skating  perilously 
close  to  a  challenge  of  the  presidential 
prerogative  to  negotiate  treaties,  because 
it  is  the  purpose  of  section  13  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  bill  to  cut  off  rental 
payments  made  for  the  use  of  certain 
limited  facilities  in  Bahrain,  having  the 
effect  of  forcing  the  negotiation  of  a 
treaty.  So  while  we  have  heard  discus- 


sions heretofore  on  whether  or  not  this 
should  be  submitted  as  a  treaty  because 
it  may  or  may  not  impinge  on  the  Ju- 
risdictional imperatives  of  the  Senate, 
might  it  not  also  be  said  that  this  in- 
tended cutoff  in  funds  is  impinging  upon 
the  President's  jurisdiction  by  trying  to 
force  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  when 
neither  the  United  States  nor  Bahrain 
want  such  a  thing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson  > .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  3  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
will  try  not  to  use  it  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond point  is  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  should  have  a  military  presence 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  particularly 
whether  there  should  be  a  naval  pres- 
ence in  the  country  of  Bahrain. 

If  this  were  a  question  of  first  Impres- 
sion, it  might  be  one  of  notable  import 
but  it  is  not  a  question  of  first  impres- 
sion. We  have  had  a  military  presence 
there  for  23  years  which  is  essentially 
the  same  operation  that  we  propose  to 
have  under  this  executive  agreement. 
The  only  distinction  is  that  the  British 
were  the  lead  country  until  they  with- 
drew from  this  installation  and  we  are 
now  leasing  some  10  acres  and  continu- 
ing to  do  what  we  have  done  for  the 
last  23  years.  So  it  Is  not  a  question  of 
first  impression.  We  have  had  a  military 
presence,  and  particularly  a  naval  pres- 
ence in  this  area  for  a  long  time.  But  in 
any  event,  do  we  not  have  a  jurisdictional 
imperative  on  this  point,  as  well? 

Is  the  Senate  really  engaging  in  a  de- 
bate on  its  powers  of  advise  and  consent 
or  is  it  mounting  a  challenge  to  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  the  President  to 
decide  on  the  deployment  of  our  military 
forces,  and  particularly  our  naval  forces? 

On  the  third  point  of  whether  or  not 
this  is  an  agreement  of  such  significance 
and  import  that  regardless  of  its  submis- 
sion, the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  re- 
quires it  to  be  submitted  for  our  advice 
and  consent,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  does 
not.  Once  again  if  this  were  a  matter  of 
first  impression,  it  might  be  different, 
that  is,  if  executive  agreements  were  al- 
ways submitted  for  ratification.  Then 
there  would  be  a  strong  argument  for 
forcing  the  President  to  submit  it  by 
cutting  off  funds. 

But  such  is  not  the  custom  and  there 
probably  have  been  hundreds  of  execu- 
tive agreements  before  which  were  not 
submitted  to  the  Senate.  Some  that  come 
to  my  mind  are  the  series  of  space  track- 
ing stations  we  have  negotiated  executive 
agreements  on  with  the  United  Kingdom 
and  others.  I  think  of  the  Goose  Bay  Air 
Base  in  Canada,  which  is  the  result  of  an 
executive  agreement.  I  believe  also  the 
space  tracking  stations  in  Australia  are 
results  of  executive  agreements  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  mentions  our  bases  in  Spain, 
which  are  covered  by  executive  agree- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  observing 


that  when  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  in 
January  1967.  I  was  greatly  concerned 
for  the  imprecision  of  the  authority  of 
advise  and  consent  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  Senate  in  this  respect,  but  I  am  no 
longer  cci.'^emed.  I  have  seen  the  Sen- 
ate assert  its  prerogatives  when  called 
upon  to  do  so  and  to  refrain  from  doing 
so  when  necessary.  I  have  seen  the  exist- 
ence of  this  uncertainty  produce  whole- 
some, healthy  debate  which,  in  effect,  Is 
advice  and  consent  to  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  and  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  foreign  policy  and  I  beheve,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  imprecision  should 
be  maintained. 

It  should  be  maintained  by  striking 
reference  in  section  13  of  the  foreign  as- 
sistance bill  to  Bahrain. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  intent  of  the 
section's  sponsors  to  reassert  the  author- 
ity of  the  Senate  in  the  very  critcal  area 
of  foreign  policymaking.  In  fact,  I  sup- 
ported a  redress  of  that  authority  in  the 
War  Powers  Act,  and  I  do  not  question 
the  constitutional  right  of  this  legis- 
lative body  to  advise  and  consent  on 
treaties.  It  was  a  prerogative  very  wisely 
and  deliberately  given  this  body  by  our 
Foimding  Fathers,  but  I  do  object  to  the 
case  we  have  chosen  to  test  these  rights. 
Let  us  examine  briefly  what  the  execu- 
tive agreement  with  Bahrain  involves 
and  why  the  act  of  submitting  such  a 
document  for  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  is  unnecessary  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

In  articles  1  and  2,  Bahrain  agrees  to 
let  our  Navy  continue  doing  what  it  has 
done  for  over  two  decades  with  Bahrain! 
consent ;  to  freely  come  and  go  from  the 
territory  of  Bahrain.  This,  in  Itself,  ne- 
cessitates no  formal  agreement  or  treaty 
for  it  involves  an  action  which  the  naval 
forces  of  any  friendly  state  could  under- 
take with  Bahraini  consent. 

Under  article  13  of  the  agreement. 
Bahrain  permits  the  U.S.  Government 
to  make  such  leasing  arrangements,  with 
the  Government  of  Bahrain  or  private 
citizens,  as  may  be  required  to  provide 
support  facilities  for  our  Navy's  Middle 
East  force.  I  understand  that  pursuant 
to  this  article,  and  subject  to  congres- 
sional appropriations,  we  have  signed  a 
lease.  It  provides  as  fair  rental,  a  modest 
payment  for  equally  modest  facilities  to 
support  a  naval  contingent  that  is  mod- 
est by  any  standards.  I  honestly  do  not 
believe  that  a  treaty  is  necessary  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose,  to  provide  our 
Navy  such  facilities  as  warehousing  and 
cold  storage  and  with  reservations  for 
berthing  at  Bahrain's  commercial  pier, 
so  there  must  be  some  other  part  of  the 
agreement  w-hich  motivates  our  col- 
leagues to  contest  this  matter. 

Perhaps  it  involves  articles  4  through 
12  of  the  agreement.  Under  those  arti- 
cles, Bahrain,  not  the  United  States, 
makes  certain  commitments  so  long  as 
the  agreement,  which  can  be  terminated 
on  short  notice,  is  in  effect.  Bahrain 
grants  our  Navr^'  exemption  from  certain 
local  taxes  and  customs  duties,  from 
certain  visa  and  driver's  license  require- 
ments, and  from  local  jurisdiction  in 
certain  circumstances.  These  provisions 
simply  regularize  courtesies  which  Bah- 
rain has  long  extended  in  a  spirit  of 
hospitality  and  they  hardly  constitute 
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matters  deserving  of  the  full  attention 

of  this  body 

In  addition,  I  am  disturbed  by  the  ap- 
parent effect  submitting  this  agreement 
to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent 
would  have  and  already  has  had  on  the 
Bahraini  Government.  At  a  time  when 
pressures  in  the  Middle  East  necessitate 
our  maintaining  a  precarious  balance,  I 
submit  that  we  are  jeopardizing  the  fu- 
ture presence  of  our  naval  force  there 
by  subjecting  the  Bahraini  Government 
to  harsh  criticism  from  their  Middle 
Eastern  neighbors  who  contend  that  they 
would  be  granting  the  United  States  a 
military  base  from  which  the  United 
States  could  intervene,  if  they  concluded 
a  treaty  with  us. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the 
reference  to  Bahrain  in  section  13  of  the 
bill  be  struck,  not  only  because  of  the 
inadequacy  of  this  agreement  as  a  legiti- 
mate test  of  the  Senate's  power  to  advise 
and  consent,  but  also  because  of  the  ad- 
verse effect  it  could  have  on  our  limited 
presence  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
relative  tranquility  which  we  endeavor  to 
maintain. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me 
for  3  minutes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
for  two  reasons.  First,  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  B.\KER)  who,  I  think,  has  made  a 
magnificent  analysis  of  the  problem  we 
face  here  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  foreign  policy  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  He  has  done  a  superb  job  in 
words  I  could  not  equal  and  have  no  in- 
tention of  doing  so. 

I  would  like  to  add  rebuttal  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  with  re- 
gard to  comments  that  they  made. 

First,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
seems  to  be,  what  I  would  say  in  the 
vernacular,  hung  up  on  some  bugaboos. 
He  is  concerned  that  this  one  executive 
agreement,  which  continues  a  situation 
which  has  existed  for  20  years,  would 
indicate  we  have  all  kinds  of  hidden 
motives  to  do  the  same  thing  all  over 
Europe  and  Africa.  I  have  heard  no  one 
indicate  any  real  validity  to  these  con- 
cerns. I  have  heard  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  emphatically  deny  there  is  any 
intention  of  doing  any  more  in  Bahrain 
or  in  that  area.  So  from  all  the  facts 
available  plus  the  hearings  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  had  on  many  of  these 
cases  involving  Department  of  Defense 
personnel,  I  know  of  nothing  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee — as  I  said,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  said  he  does  not  know 
of  anything — and.  therefore,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  those  fears  are  weD 
founded. 

Insofar  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
is  concerned,  when  he  said  the  Soviets 
have  no  bases  in  that  area,  perhaps  not 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  but  they  have  them 
in  Somaliland  and  are  presently  negoti- 
ating ports  far  more  significant  than  any 
agreement  than  we  are  making  in 
Bahrain. 
I  do  not  l)elieve  this  is  a  reason  that  we 


should  be  going  Into  Bahrain,  but  the 
factual  analysis  is  not  borne  out  by  what 
the  Soviets  have  been  doing. 

I  wish  to  make  one  further  comment. 
I  am  constantly  amazed  suid  confused 
over  the  change  of  so-called  Ideology. 
The  liberal  approach  in  this  regard  ap- 
parently is  that  we  should  exercise  full 
control  over  everything  that  is  going  on 
in  the  international  field,  in  the  field  of 
foreign  relations,  and  that  we  should  go 
farther  than  Senator  Bricker  proposed 
back  in  the  early  1950's. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  S«iator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  was  not  here  during 
that  debate,  but  I  certainly  read  enough 
about  it.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
came  to  the  Senate  after  the  debate  was 
over,  as  I  recall,  but  he  was  well  aware 
of  it,  and  in  most  instances  at  this  point 
of  view  of  Senator  Bricker  was  consid- 
ered at  that  time  to  be  ultraliberal,  some- 
thing that  should  not  be  adopted.  The 
Senate  rejected  it  at  the  urging  of  the 
executive  branch  and  many  Senators,  in- 
cluding the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

It  strikes  me  unique  that  we  are  now- 
reversing  that  role  and  those  persons 
who  are  taking  the  position  that  every 
dot  and  line  the  executive  branch  might 
take  should  be  submitted  for  approval  to 
the  Senate,  are  liberals.  It  Indicates  a 
change  in  vernacular,  if  nothing  else. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  It  might  also  indicate  peo- 
ple can  grow  in  understanding  and  wis- 
dom. I  understand  Senator  Bricker  told 
us  not  so  many  months  ago  he  ran  into 
Senator  Morse  in  his  travels.  Senator 
Morse  apologized  deeply  for  the  opposi- 
tion he  had  given  to  Senator  Bricker 
when  Senator  Bricker  was  trying  to  es- 
tablish the  principle  he  stood  for  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  the  comments 
the  Senator  has  made  are  perfectly  jus- 
tifiable and  perfectly  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  which  I  am  suggesting  It  is  rather 
ironic  that  Senator  Morse's  comments 
are  indicative  of  the  same  facet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  facts  of  the  argu- 
ments then  and  the  facts  of  the  argu- 
ments now  are  reallj-  the  same.  I  do  not 
beUeve  that  the  executive  department 
can.  or  even  should,  in  the  interest  of  this 
country,  say  that  the  VS.  Senate  is  to  be 
the  overseer  in  terms  of  advising  and 
consenting  on  every  small  agreement 
which  they  may  make  when  we  are  now 
a  world  power.  This  is  our  fundamental 
disagreement.  Many  people  say  we 
should,  but  I  would  say  if  we  did  that, 
w  ith  the  leadership  in  the  world  that  this 
country  maintairis,  the  U.S.  Senate  would 
never  be  able  to  do  anything  other  than 
argue  about  those  agreements.  We  just 
would  not  get  anywhere  in  the  way  of 
getting  anything  else  done.  That  is  why 
the  State  Department  was  created.  It  is 


why  we  have  a  Defense  Department.  It  is 
why  the  Constitution  gave  so  much  power 
to  the  President. 

In  this  particular  instance,  where  we 
have  nothing  in  the  way  of  an  agree- 
ment that  could  be  thought  of  by  way 
of  treaty,  where  neither  country  thinks 
of  it  as  a  treaty,  where  we  are  simply 
continuing  a  relationship  that  has  gone 
on  for  20  years,  for  the  life  of  me  I  do 
not  see  why  the  Senate  should  insist 
that  it  should  be  a  treaty  and  thereby 
be  subject  to  advice  and  consent. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  1  more  minute  in  order 
that  I  may  make  a  comment  and  ask  a 
question. 

Something  has  been  said  about  a  base. 
This  is  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a 
base  that  we  are  using  there,  is  it? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No.  it  certainly  Is  not, 
and  it  is  not  even  a  port — a  home  port, 
at  least.  There  are  very  few  service  de- 
Ijendents  that  I  know  of  there,  and  those 
that  are  there  wish  they  were  not. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Yes  I  think  we  fool 
ourselves  if  we  call  it.  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  a  base. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  And  by  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  could  it  be  compared  to 
a  spot  like  Rota. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see  '  Mr.  Brock  t . 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  would  like  to  follow  up 
on  the  comments  and  the  colloquy  just 
begun  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
because  I  think  that  is  the  gist  of  the 
whole  debate. 

Mr.  President,  virtually  all  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  agreement  with  Bahrain 
has  characterized  the  facilities  used  by 
our  Navy  there  as  a  "base."  I  feel  that  it 
is  essential  that  we  understand  the  na- 
ture and  capabilities  of  those  facilities 
before  intelligent  debate  can  occur  on 
the  pending  amendment. 

Webster's  Third  New  Interiiational 
Dictionary  defines  the  word  "base"  as 
"the  locality  of  the  installation  on  which 
a  military  force  relies  for  supply  or 
from  which  it  initiates  its  operation."  I 
purposely  want  to  avoid  engaging  in 
semantical  battle  on  this  matter.  Yet. 
I  feel  constrained  to  point  out  that  what 
has  been  termed  a  facility  at  Bahrain 
does  not  approach  the  image  that  is  cre- 
ated in  our  minds  by  opponents  of  the 
pending  amendment.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  have  no  supporting 
or  staging  military  combat  forces  for  op- 
erational purposes  in  Bahrain. 

The  characteristics  that  generally  are 
accepted  as  required  to  support  a  com- 
bat ready  uiiit  simply  do  not  exist  at 
Bahrain  nor  are  they  anticipated.  Such 
an  installation  would  have  to  be  capable 
of  supporting  numerous  missions,  capa- 
ble of  self-replenishment  to  a  major  ex- 
lent,  capable  of  coordinating  all  the  units 
it  commands,  and  capable  of  logislically 
maintaining  its  operational  entities  from 
its  own  sources. 

The  Bahrain  facility  Is  the  exact  op- 
posite of  what  I  have  just  described.  The 
Middle  East  force  has  no  oil  storage  fa- 
cility, and  depends  exclusively  on  local 
commerce  for  supplies  of  these  products. 
There  is  no  storage  capability  for  ammu- 
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nitlon  let  alone  the  myriad  of  other  mili- 
tary supply  items  necessary  to  constitute 
a  logistical  network  for  a  combat  force. 

The  Bahrain  facility  consists  of  a  hang- 
ar, a  small  communicatiotis  building,  and 
associated  equipment.  ofQce  spsw^e,  a  small 
warehouse,  cold  storage  capability,  a 
small  recreational  club  for  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, and  access  to  a  commercial  pier 
when  necessary. 

The  two  destroyers  assigned  to  the 
Middle  East  force  are  temporary  rotat- 
ing vessels  from  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  A  sin- 
gle flagship  is  permanently  assigned  in 
Bahrain.  All  three  ships  are  dependent 
on  the  distant  resources  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  for  any  milltar>-  supplies  that  could 
enable  them  to  constitute  a  combat-ready 
force.  The  destroyers  are  rotated  quar- 
terly from  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and.  except 
for  fuel  and  provisions,  are  not  resupplied 
during  their  deployment. 

The  obvious  emphasis  In  this  argiiment 
is  that  the  Bahrain  facility  is  not 
equipped  nor  Intended  to  be  equipped  to 
support  or  generate  a  major  US.  militar\' 
capability.  In  sum.  the  facilities  available 
in  Bahrain  are  designed  exclusively  to 
support  the  modest  naval  presence  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  A  presence  substantially 
unchanged  for  a  generation. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  of  value.  In  the 
Interest  of  the  Government  and  the  for- 
elgrn  policy  of  this  administration,  I  think 
It  should  be  endorsed  and  supported 
strongly  in  this  body. 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
>ield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
is  most  gracious. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  just  be- 
fore the  vote  occurs  on  this  amendment, 
I  may  have  inserted  in  the  Record  the 
record  of  the  votes  taken  on  this  issue 
that  occurred  previously,  on  March  3.  on 
rollcall  No.  87,  legislative,  and  on  June 
19,  No.  223,  legislative. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  votes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, sw  follows: 

[No.   87  Leg.] 

TTAS SO 

Aiken,  Allen,  AJlott,  Anderson.  Bayh.  Beall, 
Bennett,  Bentaen,  Bible,  Boggs.  Brooke.  Bur- 
dlck.  Byrd.  Va.,  Byrd.  W.  Vs..  Cannon.  Case, 
Church,  Cooper,  Ciirtls. 

I»ong,  Fulbrlght,  Oambrell,  Oravel.  Oumey, 
Hughes.  Inouye,  Javlta,  Jordan.  Idaho,  Ken- 
nedy. Long,  Magnuson.  Mansfield.  Metcalf, 
Miller.  Mondale,  Montoya,  Nelson. 

Pastore.  Pearson.  Pell.  Proxmlre,  Randolph, 
Roth.  Smith.  Spong,  Stevens,  Stevenson,  Sym- 
ington. Talmadge,  Tunney. 

NATS — a 

Dole,  Domlnlck.  Fannin,  Schwelker,  Scott. 
Young. 

NOT     VOTTNO— 44 

Baker,  Bellmon,  Brock,  Buckley,  Chiles. 
Cook,  Cotton,  Cranston,  Bagleton,  Eastland, 
EUender.  Ervln,  Qoldwater.  GrUftn,  Hansen. 

Harris.  Hart,  Hartke,  Hatfield,  HolUngs. 
Hruska,  Humphrey,  Jackson,  Jordan,  N.C., 
Mathlas,  McClellan,  McOee.  McOovem.  Mc- 
Intyre,  Moss. 

Mundt,  Muskle,  Packwood,  Percy,  Rlblcoff, 
Saxbe,  Sparkman,  Stafford.  Stennls,  Taft, 
Thurmond,  Tower,  Welcker,  Williams. 


So  the  resolution  (8.  Res.  214)  as  amended 
was  agreed  to 

|No.  333  Leg  I 


Allen,  Allott.  Anderson,  Baker,  Beall.  Ben- 
nett, Brock.  Byrd,  Harry  P.,  Jr.,  Byrd,  Robert 
C.  Cannon.  Cook.  Curtis. 

Dole.  Domlnlck,  Eastland,  Pong,  Orlflln. 
Oumey,  Hansen.  Hruska.  Jackson.  Jordan, 
N.C..  Jordan.  Idaho,  McClellan,  McOee. 

Miller,  Montoya.  Pastore.  Saxbe,  Scott, 
Sparkman,  Stennls,  Taft,  Thurmond,  Tower, 
Young. 

NATS »1 

.\!ken,  Bayh.  Bentsen,  Bible,  Boggs.  Brooke, 
Burdlck.  Oaae.  Chiles.  Church,  Cooper, 
Cranston,  Eagleton,  EUender. 

Erv-ln.  Pulbrlght,  Hatfield,  HolUngs. 
Hughes.  Humphrey,  Inouye,  Magnuson, 
Mansfield.  Mathlas,  Mondale.  Moee.  Nelson. 
Pack  wood. 

Pearson.  Pell.  Proxmlre.  Randolph.  Rlbl- 
coff, Roth,  Smith,  Spong,  Stevenson,  Sym- 
ington, Talmadge,  Tunney.  Williams. 

NOT   VOTING 23 

Bellmon.  Buckley,  Cotton.  Pannln,  Oam- 
brell, Ooldwater.  Oravel,  Harris. 

Hart.  Hartke.  Javlta,  Kennedy,  Long,  Mc- 
Oovem, Mclntyre  Metcalf. 

Mundt,  Muskle.  Percy.  Schwelker.  Stafford, 
Stevens.  Welcker. 

So  Mr.  Sp.\aKMAN's  amendment  (No.  1333) 
WHS  rejected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand all  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  has  been  yielded  back.  I 
ask  for  the  rollcall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr. 
G.AMBRELLt.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
fMr.  Gr.avel),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana fMr.  Mansfield  1 ,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee^  ,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  McGoverni  , 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  H.ARRis^  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present. 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  Gravel^    would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  Is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mfndt^  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Fan- 
nin and  Mr.  Goldwateh)  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  59, 
nays  30.  as  follows : 

[No    255  Leg.l 
YEAS— 59 


Viken 

Brooke 

Eastland 

.Mien 

Buckley 

Ellender 

Allc.tt 

Byrd. 

Pons 

\nderson 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Orlffln 

flaker 

Bvrd,  Robert  C 

Oumey 

Bayh 

Cannon 

Hansen 

neall 

Chiles 

Hruska 

Bellmon 

Cook 

Humphrey 

Bennett 

Cooper 

Jackson 

Bentsen 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Bible 

Curtis 

Jordan.  Idaho 

BoRkcs 

Dole 

Long 

Brock 

Domlnlck 

Magnuson 

Mathlas 

Roth 

Stevens 

McClellan 

S.--hwelker 

Taft 

Miller 

Scott 

Talmadge 

Moss 

Smith 

Thurmond 

Packwood 

Sparkman 

Tower 

Pastore 

Stafford 

Welcker 

Randolph 

Stennls 

NATS— 30 

Young 

Burdlck 

HolUngs 

Nelson 

Case 

Hughes 

Pearson 

Church 

Inouye 

Percy 

Cranston 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Eagleton 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

Spong 

Fulbrlght 

Metcalf 

Stevenson 

Hart 

Mon-^ale 

Symington 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Tunney 

Hatfield 

Muskle 

Williams 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-11 

Fannin 

Harrls 

Mundt 

Gambrell 

Mansfield 

Pell 

Goldwater 

McGee 

Sax  be 

Gravel 

McGnvern 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  tigreed  to. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  wlU  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  3010, 
which  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bUl  (S.  3010)  to  provide  for  the  continua- 
tion of  programs  authorized  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  GERMANENESS 
RULE  TO  BE  IN  EFFECT  FOR  5 
HOURS  THIS  AFTERNOON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Pastore  germaneness  rule  be  in  effect 
for  5  hours  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  has  now  been  almost  40  minutes 
since  the  quorum  call  was  instituted.  We 
have  reached  the  name  of  Mr.  Williams 
in  the  alphabetical  call  of  Senators. 
Shorilv,  I  shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and  if  a  Senator  is  not  here 
vtithin  5  minutes  to  speak  or  offer  an 
amendment,  I  will  make  it  a  Uve  quo- 
rum. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

AMENDMENTS  OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  iS.  30101  to  provide 
for  the  continuation  of  programs  au- 
thorized under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr,  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  .-second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

On  page  132,  line  3,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion aiarks. 

Ca  page  132,  between  lines  2  and  3  Insert 
the  following : 

"  'EV.^LU.MION    BT    OTHER    ADMINISTERING 
AGENCIES 

"Sec.  ](X)5  The  head  of  any  agency  ad- 
ministering a  program  authorized  under  this 
\cx  may,  with  respect  to  such  program,  con- 
duct evaluations  and  take  other  actions  au- 
thonzed  under  this  title  to  the  same  extent 
and  m  the  same  manner  as  the  Director  un- 
der this  title  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
preclude  the  Director  from  conducting  such 
evaluations  or  taking  such  actions  other- 
wise authorized  under  this  title  with  respect 
to  such  programs.'  " 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

This  is  an  amendment  desired  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  the  reason 
for  it  is  that  the  Director  of  the  OEO, 
in  effect,  by  title  X,  has  practically  pre- 
emptPd  the  authority  of  any  other  Gov- 
ernment department  concerned  with 
antipoverty  programs  from  doing  its 
own  evaluation  of  the  programs  which 
it  carries  on  under  the  act. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment felt  that  this  preemption  was 
undoubtedly  an  oversight,  and  therefore 
it  should  be  corrected  by  giving  to  the 
agencies  like  Labor  and  HEW,  which  is 
in  the  same  position,  concurrent  author- 
ity to  engage  in  this  type  of  evaluation, 
and  not  just  confine  it  to  the  Director. 

Hence  that  is  what  the  amendment 
seeks  to  accomplish.  Mr.  President,  and 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  may 
see  fit  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  Senator  is  giving  the 
agency  that  has  direction  over  a  particu- 
lar program,  whether  it  is  HEW  or  the 
Labor  Department,  concurrent  authority, 
along  with  the  OEO,  to  evaluate  the  pro- 
grams that  are  under  their  jurisdiction. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly,  that  partlculai 
program  and  no  other,  but  still  giving  it 
a  concurrent  jurisdiction,  because  I  think 
unwittingly,  with  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, one  of  the  draftees  of  the  bill,  we 
gave  a  preemption  to  the  EKrector,  which 
we  really  did  not  intend  to  do. 

Is  the  Eunendment  acceptable  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr,  NELSON.  We  have  the  yeas  and 
nays  ordered.  We  are  going  to  vote. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  know,  but  I  mean  is 
the  amendment  acceptable? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes,  It  Is  acceptable. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Hughes)  .  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  iMr,  Javits)  ,  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  'Mr. 
FuLBRiGHTi,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrell''.  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr,  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  'Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  ( Mr.  Hart  * ,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  <Mr.  Mansfield',  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  <Mr.  McGee), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr 
McGovern),  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  '  Mr.  Pell  >  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  ajid 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Saxbe)  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNBT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
vi,-ATER  I .  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Jordan)  are  detsuned  on  ofiQcial 
business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  87, 
nays  0,  as  follows : 


Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlta 

Jjrdan.  N  C 

Kennedy 

Lone 

Magnuson 

Mathlas 

McCleUan 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Mobs 


Fulbrlght 

Gambrell 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Harris 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 


[No.  35«Leg  ] 

TEAS — 87 

Burdlck 
B>Td. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 
Domlnlck 


Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Griffin 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HoUlniiB 

Hruska 

Hushes 

Humphrey 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Paikwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 


Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

SvmlnKton 

Tan 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 


NATS — 0 
NOT  VOTING — 13 


Hart 

Jordan.  Idaho 
Mans&eld 
McOee 
McOovem 


Mundt 

PeU 

Saxbe 


So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  was  agreed 

to,  ^  ^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 

the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  wai 

agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr,    HUMPHREY.    Mr.    President.    I 

move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 


SENATE  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presldeit, 
I  think  I  should  take  the  floor  at  this 
time — and  I  shall  be  brief— to  state  that 
the  leadership  on  this  side  of  the  aisle — 
and  I  do  not  mean  by  stating  it  that  way 
that  the  leadership  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  has  any  different  feelings  about 

what  I  am  about  to  express 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber,  please.  I 
think  that  the  acting  majority  leader  la 
speaking  on  a  very  important  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Taft  ) .  The  Senate  will  plesise  be  in  order. 
Senators  wlshmg  to  converse  will  please 
retire  to  the  cloakrooms. 
The  Senate  will  please  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  from  West  Vlrgina  may 
proceed. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  pending  business  is  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  Act  of  1972 
(S.  3010) .  It  has  now  been  on  the  calen- 
dar since  May  16 — something  like  6  or 
7  weeks. 

The  leadership  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
did  not  call  up  the  bill  for  over  a  month 
in  deference  to  the  Senators  who  did  not 
want  the  bill  to  be  caUed  up. 

We  finally  reached  the  point  that  the 
leadership  cm  this  side  felt  it  was  con- 
strained to  go  forward  with  the  bill. 

We  are  presently  operating  on  a  two- 
track  system.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1972  is  the  unfinished  business.  We 
have  about  combed  through  aU  the 
amendments  to  that  act  that  we  can  find, 
and  have  acted  on  them  from  time  to 
time,  until  about  the  only  amendment  re- 
maining to  that  act — certainly  the  only 
major  one — is  the  one  detiling  with  the 
Mansfield  language  hi  the  bill. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
wants  at  least  24  hours'  notice  to  go  out 
before  any  vote  occurs  on  any  amend- 
ment dealing  with  that  language. 

We  have  only  2  full  days  remaining 
if  we  are  to  adjourn  for  the  Fourth  of 
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July  holiday  and  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention,  as  previously  an- 
nounced. 

Mr.  President,  the  business  remaining 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time,  before  we 
adjourn,  Is  the  pending  basiness.  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1972  iS.  3010>  ;  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1972  (S.  3390 >  :  the  debt  limita- 
tion Dill;  the  continuing  resolution:  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  public 
worts:  and  various  conference  reports. 

I  think  it  should  be  stated  now,  with- 
out waiting  further,  that  It  Is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership  to  reach  final  action 
on  the  pending  business,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1972,  if  it 
Is  at  all  pos-slble  to  do  so,  before  the  Sen- 
ate adjourns  for  the  holiday. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  under  the  order 
"whith  has  already  been  entered,  the 
debt  limitation  bill  will  follow  action  on 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1972  S.  3010 \  which  is  scheduled 
for  action  again  tomorrow  if  action 
thereon  ts  not  completed  today.  The 
public  works  appropriation  bill  will  be 
the  first  order  of  business  on  Friday 
next. 

The  Senate,  as  I  say,  will  then  proceed, 
if  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1972  are  not  out  of  the  way  or 
have  not  been  disposed  of  by  that  time, 
to  continue  on  S  3010.  Thus,  there  is  a 
prospect  that  the  Senate  will  be  in  session 
on  Saturday. 

The  leadei-^hip  feels  that  if  the  Senate 
does  not  complete  action  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Assistance  Act  and  that  bill  aroes 
over  until  after  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, it  will  be  Ja-^t  an  additional  Item  in 
the  glut  that  is  going  to  occur  in  any 
event  when  we  return  from  that  con- 
vention. 

When  the  Senate  returns  from  the 
convention,  we  will  have  an  important 
treaty  We  will  have  the  welfare  bill.  We 
will  have  the  Defense  appropriations  bill, 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill,  the 
minimum  wage  bill,  the  maritime  bill, 
and  the  no-fau!t  insurance  bill,  to  men- 
tion a  few 

As  Senators  will  readily  see.  that 
work  load  is  ijoing  to  necessitate  the 
Senate's  being  In  session  long  days,  and 
probably  6  days  a  week,  in  order  to 
complete  action  on  those  measures  prior 
to  the  Republican  Convention. 

Now.  any  Senator  who  has  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bill  should  be  ready 
to  call  up  hL«!  amendment  We  were  in 
session  on  Friday  last,  and  at  that  time 
we  sought  to  get  some  action  on  the  bill. 
It  was  extremely  dlfBcult  even  to  get  a 
quorum  established  that  afternoon. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  the  Senate 
resumed  its  consideration  of  the  bill.  For 
1  hour  and  20  minutes  the  Senate  had 
to  mark  time.  No  Senator  appeared  to 
make  a  speech  on.  or  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to,  the  bill.  Finally  a  live  quorum 
was  called  in  order  to  get  Senators,  who 
had  amendments,  to  the  floor 

I  hope  Senators  will  not  misunder- 
stand me.  However.  I  do  have  a  respon- 
sibility as  the  acting  majority  leader  to 
keep  the  legislation  flowing.  It  is  my  In- 
tention   to    do    ever>-thing    within    my 


power  to  do  my  duty  I  have  sought  re- 
peatedly to  get  a  time  agreement  on 
the  bill.  And  I  respect  the  right  of  any 
Senator  to  object  to  any  time  limitation 
and  I  will  continue  to  respect  that  right. 
However.  I  do  believe  that  Senators  who 
have  amendments  to  offer  to  the  bill 
ought  to  be  on  hand  to  offer  those 
amendments  And  if  they  wish  to  dis- 
cuss them  at  length,  that  Is  perfectly 
all  right.  That  is  the  right  of  any  Sena- 
tor. However.  Senators  who  have 
amendments  to  the  bill  should  not  stay 
away  from  the  floor  while  the  Senate 
does  not  even  spin  its  wheels.  Its  wheels 
are  not  even  turning.  Senators  who  have 
amendments  but  who  stay  away  from 
the  floor  keep  other  Senators,  who  also 
have  appointments  and  schedules  to 
make,  tied  down  here  to  the  inconven- 
ience of  the  Senate  itself  as  a  whole. 

I  want  to  put  Senators  on  the  alert  that 
from  here  on  out  today,  if  a  Senator  is 
not  on  the  floor  and  ready  to  speak  or 
to  call  up  his  amendment,  I  am  going  to 
put  in  a  live  quorum  call  and  I  may  ask 
for  the  reading  of  the  committee  sub- 
stitute at  any  time  if  amendments  are 
not  being  offered.  I  will  not,  however,  ask 
for  the  reading  of  the  committee  sub- 
stitute until  after  I  have  initiated  a  short 
quorum  which  will  put  Senators  on 
notice 

The  leadership  is  determined  to  press 
for  action  on  this  bill  today  or  to  get  a 
time  agreement  thereon  providing  for 
disposition  before  adjournment. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  arrive  at 
some  agreement  on  the  bill  so  as  not 
to  inconvenience  Senators.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  try  to  do 
that.  The  schedule  has  been  announced 
repeatedly  and  all  Senators  know  it.  And 
if  they  have  amendments  to  offer,  I 
would  hope  that  they  would  be  ready  to 
offer  them  and  dispose  of  them  one  way 
or  the  other,  up  or  down. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  me 
how  the  votes  go.  I  may  vote  against  the 
bill.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  voted  for 
it  since  it  was  initially  enacted.  It  is  not 
a  personal  matter  with  me. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
the  distinguished  acting  majority  leader 
vield' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand  the  acting  majority  leader 
correctly  to  mean  that  he  does  not  in- 
tend to  bring  up  the  legislation  on  the 
debt  ceiling  'mtil  the  OEO  bill  is  passed? 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  my  in- 
tention. The  order  is  for  the  bill  S.  3010. 
to  be  laid  before  the  Senate  tomorrow 
if  it  is  not  disposed  of  today. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if 
we  do  not  extend  the  debt  ceiling  as  of 
June  30.  the  administration  cannot  pay 
its  blUs? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
IS  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  strikes  me,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  acting  majority  leader 
ought  to  be  given  some  support  and  some 
consideration  In  getting  legislation  mov- 
ing. I  realize  that  some  Senators  on  the 
floor  have  no  use  for  this  legislation  and 


are  opposed  to  it.  But  if  they  are.  they 
can  vote  against  it.  But  let  us  move  on  to 
a  vote. 

I  was  here  this  morning  when  we  spent 
a  half  hour  in  the  attempt  to  get  li 
Senators  here  so  that  we  could  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  Then,  when  we  did  not 
secure  the  presence  of  11  Senators,  the 
majority  leader  had  to  break  precedent 
by  asking  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  yeas  and  nays,  which  weis  possibly 
not  the  proper  way  to  do  it. 

We  have  been  dillying  and  dallying.  We 
have  to  do  something  about  the  debt 
ceiling.  But  we  have  been  told  now  that 
we  cannot  do  anjrthing  about  this  until 
we  pass  the  OEO  bill.  We  have  been  stall- 
ing and  stalling  and  stsdling.  It  strikes 
me  that  something  ought  to  get  in  mo- 
tion here  so  that  we  can  get  it  out  of 
the  way  before  June  30. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  how  much  work 
we  have  left  to  do  by  June  30.  There  is 
no  question  about  our  overall  burden. 
But  the  immediate  question  Is  the  debt 
ceiling.  If  we  do  not  act  on  that  by 
June  30,  there  will  be  great  trouble. 

There  ought  to  be  some  senatorial  co- 
operation. We  ought  to  work  diligently 
with  the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  confined  In  the  hospital, 
I  hope  that  we  do  not  create  an  impres- 
sion of  anyone  trj-ing  to  threaten  anyone 
else. 

We  should  proceed  with  the  regular 
order.  We  have  this  legislation  to  contend 
with.  I  would  hope  that  someone  would 
stand  up  and  ask  for  a  third  reading  in 
the  event  no  Senator  is  on  the  floor  to 
press  his  amendment. 

I  realize  that  Is  drastic  action.  How- 
ever, we  only  have  2  days  left  in  wiiich  to 
act.  I  would  hope  that  we  could  get  co- 
operation. 

If  a  Senator  is  against  an  amendment, 
he  should  vote  against  it.  If  he  Is  for  the 
amendment,  he  should  vote  for  it.  If  a 
Senator  is  against  the  bill,  he  should  vote 
against  it.  If  a  Senator  Is  for  the  bill, 
he  should  vote  for  it.  But  let  us  get  on 
with  that  vote.  Let  us  have  some  ex- 
pression of  the  wiU  of  the  Senate  record- 
ed on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

This  is  important  legislation.  If  it  can 
be  recommitted,  let  us  recommit  It.  We 
must  do  something.  We  are  here  to  leg- 
islate. Let  us  do  so. 

I  can  sense  the  frustration  of  the  act- 
ing majority  leader.  I  tell  the  Senate 
very  frankly  that  If  I  were  in  his  shoes 
I  would  be  disgusted  with  the  lack  of  co- 
operation we  are  giving  tiim  in  his  diffi- 
cult job. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
understand  the  feelings  and  the  expres- 
sions of  the  acting  majority  leader.  To 
some  extent,  I  share  them.  I  wish  we 
could  get  on  with  the  bill  and  dispose  of 
it  quickly.  But  It  Is  controversial,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  amendments  to  be 
considered. 

I  have  an  amendment  to  offer.  And  as 
the  distinguished  acting  majority  leader 
has  suggested,  I  now  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
^  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment.  .  ^     ^    ^      i 

\lr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
th'at '  the  amendment  be  printed  as 
Sough  read  and  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with, 
^e  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
nrinted  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl,  foUowlng  line  25 
nn  page  139,  add  a  new  tltie  as  follows: 
.•XITLB  II— TBANSPOBTATION  OF 
SCHOOLCHILDREN 

■•UMITATION   ON   JUBISMCTION   OF   THE   FKDEBAL 
COUBT8 

■Sec  201  No  court  of  the  United  SUtes 
shau  have  the  Jurisdiction  u'.i  malte  any 
decision,  enter  any  judgment,  or  issue  a,ny 
order  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  require 
'Jiat  DUDlls  be  transported  to  or  from  school 
In  the  basis  of  their  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin. 


MORATORIUM     ON     ORDERS     AND     PLANS 

•Sec.  202.  [a.)  a)  During  the  period  es- 
•.aWlshed  bv  subsection  (b)  of  thl£  section, 
•he  implementation  of  any  order  of  a  court  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  stayed  to  the 
extent  it  requires,  directly  or  indirectly,  a 
local  educational  agency— 

(A)  to  transport  a  student  who  was  not 
being  transported  by  such  local  educational 
agency  Immediately  prior  to  the  entry  of 
such  order;  or  ,    „   „ 

(B>  to  transport  a  student  to  or  from  a 
school  to  which  or  from  which  such  st\ident 
was  not  being  transported  by  such  local  ed- 
ucational agency  Immediately  prior  to  the 
entry  oi  such  order. 

(2)  During  the  period  described  hi  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  a  local  educa- 
•aonal  agency  shall  not  be  required  to  Im- 
plement a  desegregation  plan  submitted  to  a 
department  or  agency  o'  the  United  States 
during  such  period  pursuant  to  title  VI  of 
the  ClvU  Blght«  Act  of  1964  to  the  extent 
that  such  plan  provides  for  such  local  ed- 
ucational agency  to  carry  out  any  action 
described  m  clausea  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection 
(a)  (1)  of  this  section. 

;3)  Nothing  in  this  tiUe  shal.  prohibit  an 
educational  agency  from  proposing,  adopting, 
requiring,  or  Implementing  any  deeegrega- 
tlon  plan,  otherwise  lawful,  thai  exceeds  the 
limitations  specified  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
suheection,  nor  shall  any  court  of  the  United 
Slates  or  department  or  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  be  prohibited  from  approv- 
ing implementation  of  a  plan  that  exceeds 
the  limitations  specified  In  para.braph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  If  the  plan  is  voluntarily 
proposed  by  the  appropriate  educational 
agency. 

(bi   Tlie  moratorium  established  by  sub- 
section I  a)   of  thlB  section  shall  begin  with 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  and  shall 
terminate  1 1 )  upon  a  finai  determination  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the   validity  of  sec- 
tion 201  of  this  title,  or  i2i   when  the  Con- 
stress  enacts  legislation  which  substantially 
carries  out  the   findings  set  forth   In  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  whichever  occurs 
first.  In  any  event  the  moratorium  provided 
;u  this  section  ahaU  not  be  In  effect  longer 
than  18  months  after  tha  date  of  enactment 
01  this  title. 
1 C )  The  Congress  finds  that : 
ill   For  the  purpose  of  desegregation,  many 
local    educational    agencies    have    been    re- 
quired to   reorganize   their   school   systems, 
to  reassign  students,  and  to  engage  In  the 
extensive  transpwrtatlon  of  students. 


(2)  In  many  cases  reorganization  of  local 
educational  agencies  with  attendam  in- 
creases in  student  transportation,  have 
caused  subst.antlal  hardship  to  the  children 
therebv  affected,  have  impinged  on  the  edu- 
cational process  in  which  they  are  Involved, 
and  have  required  increaaes  in  student  trans- 
portation often  in  excess  of  that  necessary 
to  accomplish  desegregation. 

(3)  There  is  a  need  to  establish  a  clear, 
rational,  and  uniform  standard  for  deter- 
mining the  extent  to  which  a  local  educa- 
tional agencv  is  required  to  reassign  and 
transport  Its  "students  In  discharging  its  ob- 
ligation under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
t<j  the  United  States  Constitution  to  desegre- 
gate its  schools. 

1 4)  The  Congress  ;s  presently  considering 
legislation  to  establish  such  a  standard  and 
define  that  obligation. 

I  5)  There  Is  a  substantial  likelihood  that, 
pending  enactment  of  such  legislation,  many 
Uxjal  educational  agenciee  will  be  required  to 
implement  desegregation  plans  that  unpoee 
a  greater  obligation  than  reqiUred  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  and  permitted  by 
such  pending  legislation  and  that  these 
plans  will  require  modification  in  light  of 
the  legislation's  requirements. 

(6)  Implementation  of  desegregation 
plans  will  in  many  cases  require  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  expend  large  amounts  of 
funds  for  transportation  equipment,  which 
may  be  utilized  only  temporarily,  and  for  its 
operation,  thus  diverting  those  funds  from 
improvements  in  educational  faculties  and 
instruction  which  otherwise  would  be  pro- 
vided. 

(7)  The  modification  of  school  schedules 
and  student  assignments  resulting  from  im- 
plementation of  desegregation  plans  and  any 
subsequent  modification  required  by  that 
legislation  would  place  substantial  unneces- 
sary administrative  burdens  on  local  educa- 
tional agencies  and  unduly  disrupt  the 
educational  process. 

(d)   For  purposes  of  this  section — 
(1)    The  term  "desegregation"  means  de- 
segregation as  defined  by  section  401(b)   of 
the  Civil  Bights  Act  of  1964. 

2 1  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  local  educational  agency  as  defined 
by  section  801(f)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

1 3)  .'V  "local  educational  agency  shall  be 
deemed  to  transport  a  student  if  it  pays 
any  part  of  the  cost  of  such  student's  trans- 
portation, or  otherwise  provided  such  trans- 
portation. 

EXPEDITED  JtTDIClAL  DETERMINATION 

Sec.  203.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall   have   and  shall   exercise   juris- 
diction of  proceedings  InTOlvlng  the  validity 
or  applicability  of  sections  201   and  202  of 
this    title,   of   Title   VIU   of   the    Education 
.Amendments  of  1972.  or  of  any  Federal  law, 
regulaUon   or   administrative   determination 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  require  that 
pupils  be  transported  to  or  from  school  on 
the   basis   of    their   race,   color,   religion,   or 
national  origin,  and  in  any  such  proceeding 
the  Attorney  General  may  file  with  the  clerk 
of    such    court    a   request    that    a    oourt    of 
three  Judges  be  convened   to  hear  and  de- 
termine  the   case.  Such   request   by   the   At- 
torney  General  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  that.  In  his  opinion,  the  case  Is 
of  general  public  Importance.  A  copy  of  the 
certificate    and    request    for    a    three-judge 
court  shall  be  immediately  furnished  by  such 
clerk  to  the  chief  judge  of  the  circiUt   (or 
In  his  absence,   the  presiding  circuit  judge 
of  the  circuit  i  in  which  the  case  Is  pending. 
Upon    receipt    of   such    request    It   shall    be 
the  duty  of  the  chief  judge,  as  the  case  may 
be.  to  designate  immediately  three  Judges  In 
such  circuit,  of  whom  at  least  one  shall  be  a 
circuit  Judge  and  another  of  whom  shall  be 
a  district  judge  of  the  court  \n  which  the 


proceeding  was  lnatitut«d,  to  hear  aad  de- 
termine such  case,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Judges  so  designated  to  assign  the 
case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  to  participate  m  the  hearing  and  de- 
termination thereof,  and  to  cause  the  case 
to  be  In  every  way  expedited.  An  appeal  from 
the  final  judgment  of  such  oourt  will  lie  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  event  the  Attorney  General  falls 
to  file  such  a  request  In  any  such  proceeding. 
•I  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  Judge  of 
the  district  (or  in  his  absence,  the  acting 
chief  Judge)  In  which  the  case  Is  pending 
immediately  to  designate  a  Judge  in  such 
district  to  hear  and  determine  the  case.  In 
the  event  that  no  Judge  in  the  district  is 
.available  to  hear  and  determine  the  case, 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  district,  or  the  acting 
chief  Judge,  as  the  case  may  be.  shall  certify 
this  fact  to  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit 
,  or  In  his  absence,  the  acting  chief  Judge  i 
who  shall  then  designate  a  district  or  circuit 
Judge  of  the  circuit  to  hear  and  determine 
the  case. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Judge  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  this  section  to  assign  the 
case  for  hearing  at  the  &arllest  pracucable 
date  and  to  cause  the  case  to  be  in  every 
way  expedited. 

SEP  ARAB  ILITT 


'Ssc.  204.  If  any  provision  of  this  title, 
or  the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstttnces.  is  held  invalid,  the  remaining 
pro  visions  of  this  tiUe,  or  the  application 
of  such  provision  tc  other  persons  or  cir- 
cumstances, shall   not   be  affected   thereby." 

And  on  page  68  of  the  bill,  between  lines 
21  .uid  72.  Insert : 

•TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY   ACT" 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield  for 

a  question  ?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  m  order. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  with- 
out losing  mi'  right  to  the  floor  and  with 
the  understanding  that  no  motions  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  ask.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  if  he  would  be  willing 
to  enter  into  a  time  limitation  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Not  at  the  present  time, 
but  I  would  say  that  this  is  an  amend- 
ment we  could  probably  vote  on  today, 
provided  we  have  an  understanding  that 
It  will  be  an  up  or  down  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
Senator  like  to  make  a  suggestion  as  to 
a  time  limitation  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No,  I  would  not  be  able 
to  do  so  without  consulting  with  other 
Senators  who  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  amendment  has  been  of- 
fered and  they  should  have  an  oppor- 
tuniti'  of  being  notified  first,  before  an 
agreement  is  entered  mto. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  wish  to  saj- 
to  the  Senator  that  I  am  sympathetic 
personally  to  his  amendment  but  I  hope 
we  can  reach  an  agreement  to  vot€  on 
the  amendment  sometime  today  If  we 
do  not  reach  such  agreement  soon,  I  am 
going  to  move  to  table  the  amendment 
I  am  only  interested  in  getting  votes  and 
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getting  this  bill  out  of  the  way  one  way 
or  another. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  understand  the  desire 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and 
we  will  keep  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  Che  Senator 
from  Tennessee  with  the  understanding 
that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
most  of  us  are  sympathetic  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  assistant  ma- 
jority leader  and  his  interest  in  expedit- 
ing business  m  the  Senate,  to  take  up 
the  issue  of  the  debt  ceiling.  This  is  a 
matter  troubling  many  Senators  in  the 
consideration  of  this  bill,  but  I  also  hope 
we  can  arrive  at  a  vote  today  on  this  pai- 
ticular  amendment. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  that  I  am  gi-ateful  to  him  for 
taking  this  initiative.  While  many  of  us 
are  impatient  with  the  pace  of  the  leg- 
islative process  in  the  last  few  days  in 
the  desire  to  take  action  on  the  debt  ceil- 
in*  mesisure,  we  also  have  an  enormous 
frustration  with  this  body's  failure  to  re- 
solve tne  fundamental  emotional  crisis 
facing  this  country.  This  is  abuse  of  our 
children  by  judges  who  time  and  again 
have  ignored  the  Constitution  by  forcing 
our  children  into  a  situation  where  they 
have  no  effective  rights. 

If  the  Senate  in  its  normal  processes, 
through  normal  committee  proceedings 
does  not  consider  this  of  sufficient  sub- 
stance, I  think  it  is  important  for  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  faced  with 
this  matter  on  the  floor. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  offering  the 
amendment.  I  intend  to  support  it.  I 
would  like  to  be  considered  a  cospon.sor 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
both  distinguished  Senators  from  Ten- 
nessee may  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Soiator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  fact  there  have  been  a  few  expres- 
sions of  opinion  already  about  this  highly 
controversial  amendment,  I  would  like  to 
add  one  fact.  That  is  that  we  have  just 
dealt  with  this  very  question  in  the  bill 
erroneously  labeled  the  higher  education 
bill;  and  after  quite  a  controversj'  we 
came  to  an  agreement  about  this  very 
question.  In  addition  to  that,  our  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Is 
considering  two  bills  of  the  President  ex- 
pressly on  this  question.  So  I  hope  the 
Senator,  in  discussing  the  matter,  will 
give  all  of  us  his  reason  why  this  matter 
should  be  pressed  now  rather  than  to 
allow  the  provisions  already  adopted  to 
go  into  operation  and  to  allow  the  com- 
mittee the  opportunity  to  consider  meas- 
ures recommended  by  the  President. 


I  must  say,  too,  that  I  think  It  is  most 
regrettable  that  this  amendment  has 
come  in  on  the  anti poverty  bill,  on  the 
backs  of  the  people  who  can  stand  it  the 
least. 

Everybody  in  the  United  States  should 
know  that  busing  or  no  busing,  we  have 
just  dealt  with  the  question  for  weeks. 

It  will  break  the  back  of  this  bill;  that 
would  be  most  mifortunate  for  millions 
of  unfortunate  Americans.  I  see  no  need 
for  it  whatever.  There  are  any  number  of 
bills  on  which  this  amendment  could  be 
placed. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  with  the  understanding  that 
I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  just  came  into  the 
Chamber  as  the  amendment  was  being 
offered.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  for  offering  the 
amendment.  I  think  his  amendment 
should  be  offered  on  just  about  every 
piece  of  legislation  that  comes  before 
the  Senate  until  we  come  to  grips  with 
this  issue. 

The  ix)int  has  just  been  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
that  the  bill  before  us,  the  OEO  bill,  the 
poverty  bill,  so-called,  is  an  extremely 
important  bill  to  a  whole  lot  of  peope 
m  this  Nation.  I  could  not  agree  more;  I 
think  it  is.  But  I  think  it  is  also  a  fact 
that  there  is  not  any  other  more  burning 
issue  facing  the  people  of  this  Nation 
than  this  business  of  busing.  We  have  had 
poll  after  poll  after  poU,  and  they  show 
that  throughout  the  land,  whether  it  be 
North,  South.  East,  or  West,  people  over- 
whelmingly oppose  this  business  of  bus- 
ing— 75  percent,  80  percent,  85  percent, 
figures  like  that  show  the  people  in  the 
North  do  not  like  busing  any  more  than 
the  people  in  the  South. 

I  must  add  that  I  tliink  it  is  most  re- 
grettable and  unconscionable  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  ignored 
the  will  of  the  people  on  this  issue  agam 
and  again  and  again.  When  the  issue  has 
come  before  us  time  after  time,  as  it  did 
on  the  higher  education  bill,  not  only 
have  we  ignored  their  desires  but  also 
we  have  thwarted  their  will  and  have 
thrown  the  issue  back  in  their  teeth  and 
said  to  them.  "We  are  not  going  to  do 
what  we  ought  to  do  in  Congress."  and 
that  is  pass  this  amendment  or  piece  a 
piece  of  legislation  such  as  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  devised  that  would 
effectively  cope  with  this  problem  affect- 
ing this  whole  Nation  and  more  deeply 
than  any  issue  I  have  seen  as  long  as  I 
have  been  in  politics. 

So  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  bringing  the  issue  here  at 
this  time.  If  the  amendment  is  rejected. 
I  hope  he  will  offer  it  again  aft«r  we  come 
back  from  the  Democratic  Convention, 
and  if  it  is  defeated  then.  I  hope  he  will 
offer  it  again  after  we  come  back  from 
the  Republican  Convention,  if  this  Con- 
gress will  not  do  the  will  of  the  people. 
That  is  what  we  were  elected  for,  to  rep- 
resent the  views  of  the  people  of  this 


Nation,  and  on  the  Issue  of  busing  that 
is  what  we  have  not  done  year  after  year, 
ever  since  the  issue  has  arisen. 

I  thank  the  Senator  and  I  expect  to 
support  him  as  \1gorously  as  I  can  in 
connection  with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  j-leld  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  with  the  un- 
derstanding I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  wu 
somewhat  distressed  by  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  that  this  bill 
is  an  improper  vehicle  for  this  amend- 
ment and  that  it  would  place  an  undue 
burden  on  the  backs  of  the  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged Americans. 

The  only  way  I  can  respond  Is  by  say- 
ing it  Is  the  poor  who  suffer  under  the 
onus  of  our  failure  to  act  on  this  amend- 
ment. It  certainly  is  not  the  rich.  Their 
children  are  In  private  schools  or  all 
white  suburb  schools.  It  is  the  poor  peo- 
ple, black  and  white,  upon  whom  the 
coiirts  have  inu>osed  this  impossible  har- 
den, who  are  the  tragedy  of  the  matter. 

I  think  this  is  a  perfect  vehicle  for  the 
resolution  of  the  problem.  This  is  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  way  to  remedy 
the  problem.  We  must  respond  to  the 
wUl  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduced  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  on  this  matter  last 
year.  Over  20  Senators  cosponsored  that 
measure.  The  Senator  from  Michigan 
introduced  an  amendment  which  has 
been  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  month  after  month. 

This  past  spring  the  President  of  the 
United  States  himself  sent  legislation  to 
the  Congress,  and.  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  says,  it  Is  pending  before  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is 
not  being  considered.  Absolutely  nothing 
h£i6  been  done.  Both  parties  have  refused 
to  address  one  of  the  most  human,  one 
of  the  most  emotional,  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  problems,  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  degrees  of  coercion  ever  im- 
posed upon  the  people  of  this  country  by 
any  branch  of  Government — executlre, 
le^atlve.  or  judicial. 

If  the  Congress  does  not  respond  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  then  it  is  the  Congress 
that  is  responsible.  This  is  the  people's 
branch,  this  is  the  representative  branch 
of  Government.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
tolerate  further  delay,  refusal  to  even 
hold  hearings  on  a  problem  which  Is  so 
crucial  and  which  comes  again  upon  us 
full  force  the  first  day  of  September.  I 
think  we  must  address  this  problem 
promptly. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mi-.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  On  page  130  of  the  OEO 
bill,  section  1002,  relating  to  cooperation 
of  other  agencies,  it  reads; 

Federal  Eigencles  administering  programs 
related  to  this  .Act  sliall— 

1 1 )  cooperate  with  the  Director  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  responsibility  to  plan  and  con- 
duct evaluatlojis  of  such  poverty-related  pn- 
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gnxas  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  fullest 
^ent  permitted  by  other  applicable  law  .  .  . 

Interpreting  that — I  am  not  a  lawyer, 
but  I  know  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
Is— does  not  that  mean  that  even  though 
busing  programs  have  been  provided  for 
in  the  education  bill,  with  the  passage  of 
this  bill  the  OEO  would  have  priority 
over  such  "poverty  related"  programs  in- 
cluded in  other  programs. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  a  ver>'  interest- 
ii^  and  penetrating  question. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  other  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  resilly  sets  up  a 
super  department  of  Government. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  other  words,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  Is  suggesting  the  pos- 
sibility that  this  economic  opportunity 
legislation  so  called,  if  it  were  enacted. 
might  undo  whatever  good  was  done  in 
the  higher  education  bill  with  respect  to 

busing? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  may  be  interpreting  it 
too  literally,  but  I  came  to  that  conclu- 
sion from  reading  this  part  of  the  bill, 
which  preempts  the  rural  development 
bill,  which  is  now  being  held  up  in  the 
House  after  being  approved  by  both  the 
Senate  and  House  committees  of  Con- 
gress. So  I  wondered  why  it  would  not 
apply  to  busing  just  as  well. 

Mr.  BROCK.  It  would. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
very  disturbing  point. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  well  as  all  programs 
ihat  have  relation  to  that.  I  had  it  called 
to  my  attention  that  that  might  be. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fo'-  his  contribution. 

Let  me  say.  in  further  response  to 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  it  is  true  that  the 
Congre.ss  did  enact  legislation  which 
dealt  to  some  extent  with  the  subject 
of  busing.  But  I  know  he  ^\ill  recall,  and 
others  will  recall,  that  when  the  con- 
ference report  came  before  the  Senate, 
this  Senator  pointed  out  that  the  anti- 
busing  pronsions  agreed  upon  in  confer- 
ence were  not  strong  enough.  I  argued 
then  that  they  were  not  as  effective  as 
other  provisions  that  were  available,  It 
will  be  recalled  that  I  moved  to  recom- 
mit the  conference  report  with  instruc- 
tions that  stronger  and  more  effective 
antibusing  provisions  be  incorporated. 

One  reason  this  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan is  inclined  to  take  this  action  at  this 
time  is  the  opinion  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
the  so-called  stay  provision  in  the  high- 
er education  bill  may  not  be  effective 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  that  many 
thought  it  would  accomplish.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  the  real  possibility  that 
the  language  and  intent  of  that  pro- 
vision, as  drafted,  could  be  circumvented 
bv  a  resourceful  Federal  judge.  There 
is  grave  concern,  frankly,  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  and  in  the  area  of  Detroit 
that  there  ma>'  be  no  statute  on  the  books 
right  now — at  least,  there  is  no  assurance 
that  there  is  a  statute  on  the  books  right 
now  which  will  have  the  effect  of  staying 
a  court  order  while  an  appeal  is  being 
processed. 

Mr.  President,  an  argument  was  made 
against  this  amendment  on  the  ground 


that  it  should  not  be  offered  to  legislation 
that  deals  with  poverty.  However.  I  con- 
tend that  we  could  deal  with  poverty 
much  more  effectively  if  we  do  not  waste 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  to  trans- 
port thousands  and  thousands  of  chil- 
dren for  hours  and  hours,  as  would  be 
required  by  the  order  of  one  Detroit 
Federal  judge.  As  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Termessee  has  already  pointed 
out,  forced  busing,  cross-district  busing, 
imposes  severe  and  imf  air  burdens  on  the 
children  of  the  poor.  The  children  of  the 
we£ilthy  have  a  choice  that  feunilies  in 
lower  and  middle-income  groups  do  not 
have.  The  wealthy  can  decide  to  send 
their  children  either  to  public  schools  or 
to  private  schools;  and  many  of  them, 
including  some  who  are  the  most  out- 
spoken a-dvocates  of  forced  busing,  .send 
their  children  to  private  schools. 

I  would  like  to  outline  the  provisions 
of  this  amendment.  The  first  section  is 
identical  with  the  language  which  this 
Senator  offered  earlier  to  the  Senate. 
It  would  withdraw  the  jurisdiction  of 
Federal  courts  to  issue  busing  orders 
based  on  race. 

When  similar  language  was  offered 
earlier,  it  was  adopted  by  this  body  by 
a  margin  of  three  votes.  But  subsequent- 
ly, after  a  delay  of  several  days  to  allow- 
some  of  those  rimning  for  President  to 
return  to  Washington,  there  was  another 
vote,  and  on  reconsideration,  the  pro- 
posal lost  by  the  very  narrow  margin  of 
one  single  vote. 

Mr.  President,  that  provision  with- 
drawing jurisdiction  is  coupled  in  this 
amendment  with  language  that  Is  sklmoet 
identical  to  the  Prestdcnt's  moratorium 
proposal. 

The  moratorium  provision  included  in 
this  amendment  would  stay  busing  orders 
until  the  Congress  enacted  legislation 
which  meets  the  guldelhies  set  forth  by 
the  President,  or  until  the  Supreme  Court 
determines  the  vaUdity  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  amendment  withdrawing 
jurisdiction  from  the  Federal  courts. 

There  is  also  Included  in  this  amend- 
ment a  provision  for  an  expedited  judi- 
cial review.  This  provision  would  allow 
the  Attorney  General  to  quickly  test  the 
constitutionality  of  vsirious  portions  of 
this  amendment.  A  three-judge  panel 
would  be  empowered  to  decide  such  ques- 
tions, and  there  would  be  a  direct  appeal 
from  the  three- judge  panel  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  a  respectable 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  legal  com- 
munity as  to  its  constitutionality  of  the 
provision  which  proposes  to  withdraw 
the  jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts  to  issue 
busing  orders.  Having  studied  the  ques- 
tion at  some  length  and  in  some  depth,  I 
share  the  view  of  the  distinguished  con- 
stitutional scholar,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  who  heads  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciarj-  Committee  on 
the  Separation  of  Powers  (Mr.  Ervik), 
who  believes  and  has  argued  year  after 
year  that  Congress  does  have  the  csonsti- 
tutional  power  under  article  in  to  so 
limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
courts. 

Obviously,  if  the  Supreme  Court  passed 
on  that  provision  and  declared  it  to  be 


constltutionaJ,  then  the  moratorium 
would  not  be  necessary- 
Mr.  President,  approximately  a  month 
ago,  following  a  Federal  judge's  rejection 
of  the  Justice  Department's  request  to 
intervene  in  the  Detroit  school  case,  I 
made  the  following  statement: 

If  it  beoomee  necMsary,  I  wlU  m&ke  sure 
that  the  Senarte  votes  ag«kln  on  busing  In  this 
section,  by  taking  the  ertraordlnary  route  of 
reoSerlng  my  amendment  as  a  rider  on  some 
other  bill  going  through  the  Senate. 

I  have  hesitated  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment to  this  bill.  I  recognize  the  argu- 
ments that  are  available  against  the 
move  at  this  time.  But  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  for  the  relevancy  and  ap- 
propriateness of  offering  this  amend- 
ment to  this  particular  bill.  The  com- 
mittee— the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee — does  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  general  subject  matter,  it  has  dealt 
with  the  issue  before,  even  though  it's 
action  was  not  satisfactory  in  my  view. 

As  almost  everyone  who  reads  the 
newspapers  is  well  aware,  a  Federal  judge 
in  Detroit  recently  issued  an  order  affect- 
ing the  whole  metropolitan  area  of  De- 
troit, some  52  communities,  requiring 
that  within  a  time  of  45  days  after  his 
order,  a  final  plan  be  drawn  and  put  into 
effect,  affecting  thousands  and  thousands 
of  children,  and  requiring  the  expendi- 
ture— the  wasteful  expenditure — of  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Detroit  school  district  is  al- 
most bankrupt  now;  it  carmot  meet  its 
budget  requirements.  In  a  recent  election 
in  Michigan,  a  proposal  on  the  ballot  in 
Detroit  to  provide  some  relief  through  a 
mileage  increase,  was  defeated,  unfortu- 
nately, because  of  the  overhanging  threat 
of  forced  busing. 

This  has  been  the  pattern  during  the 
last  year  or  so.  not  only  in  the  city  of 
Detroit  but  also  in  the  whole  three- 
county  metropolitan  area  of  Detroit.  In 
everj-  school  district  near  Detroit,  which 
has  had  a  vote  in  recent  months — where 
a  request  was  made  for  additionsil  millage 
to  support  schools  was  made — the  re- 
quest has  been  turned  down  flat.  Of 
course,  it  should  not  be  surprising  that 
parents  would  not  vote  an  Increase  In 
their  taxes  when  they  read  in  the  news- 
papers that  within  a  short  time  their 
children  will  be  bused  away  from  their 
neighborhood  to  another  school  25  or  30 
miles  away. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  that 
Congress  face  up  to  this  issue;  that  ac- 
tion be  taken  to  make  sure  that  an  order 
such  as  that  indicated  by  the  Detroit 
judge  will  not  be  put  mto  effect — so  that 
Congress  and  this  Nation  can  get  back 
to  the  business  of  trying  to  provide  qual- 
ity education  for  all  children,  regardless 
of  their  race.  Until  we  put  this  threat  of 
forced  busing  behind  us,  it  will  be  verj' 
difficult  to  make  any  real  progress. 

Mr.  President,  everj'  poll  that  has  been 
taken  indicates  that  a  majority  of  black 
parents — as  well  as  white  parents — are 
opposed  to  forced  busing.  The  indica- 
tions are  that  black  parents,  like  white 
parents,  want  quahty  education  for  their 
children.  But  they  want  their  children 
to  have  the  benefit  of  participating  in 
extracurricular  activities — in  playing  on 
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the  basketball  team  after  school,  playing 
on  the  football  team,  having  the  benefit 
of  parent  participation  in  PTA. 

Cross-district  busing  denies  their  chil- 
dren such  opportunities  and  requires 
them  instead  to  pay  a  penalty  and  to 
waste  their  time,  as  well  as  the  tax- 
payers' money,  by  riding  buses. 

What  is  needed  is  better  teachers  in 
the  inner  city.  We  need  teachers  who 
are  Interested  and  willing  to  work,  with 
the  best  Interests  of  students  uppermost 
in  their  minds. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  have  a  further 
statement  later,  but  at  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be  a 
quorum  call  and  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized at  the  expiration  of  the  quorum 
call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescmded. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      *Mr. 
Tatt  I .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  iMr.  Griffin)  is  now 

recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  BROCK) . 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject matter  at  hsuid  is  the  eilort  on  tlie 
pa  It  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  'Mr.  Griffin)  to  bring  a  res- 
olution to  a  question  which  has  been 
tacin«  this  body  for  well  over  a  year. 
Since  the  so-called  Charlotte-Mecklen- 
berg  case,  many  of  us  have  sought  to  have 
liie  Congress  accept  the  mandate  of  the 
American  people,  to  face  the  quesuon  of 
compulsory  school  busing,  imposed  by 
some  courts  on  some  commuiuties. 

The  problem  facing  those  of  us  who 
have  a  deep  concern  in  the  matter  has 
been  the  lack  of  willingness  on  the  part 
of  either  party  in  this,  the  ■people's' 
branch  of  government  to  respond  to  the 
people's  mandate. 

At  the  time  of  the  Swann  decision,  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled,  m  effect,  that  bus- 
ing could  be  one  tool  to  remove  all  ele- 
ments of  de  jure  or  de  facto  segregation 
if  the  district  court  toimd  it  necessary. 
What  concerned  us  at  that  time  w£is 
that  it  seemed  to  be  a  reversal  of  the 
policy  and  principle  established  in  the 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education  case 
m  19,54. 

In  1954.  the  Supreme  Court  had  ruled 
effectively  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  should  and  must  be  color- 
blind. Its  ruling  dictated  th;it  the  deci- 
sions of  government  or  of  any  other 
ofQcer  of  government,  including  the  judi- 
ciary, should  be  based  on  the  merits  of 
the  "case,  should  be  based  on  the  actions 
of  individuals,  and  should  be  based  on 
virtually  any  criteria  other  than  race, 
creed,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  or 
sex. 

There  were  a  great  many  oi  us  who 
felt  that  while  some  disagreed  with  the 
way  the  decision  was  arrived  at.  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  decision  was  one  of  the  most 


fundamentally  right  things  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ever  done  in  this  country.  It 
was  a  moral  decision.  It  was  an  ethical 
decision.  It  was  a  decision  which  adhered 
to  the  very  essence  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  in  this  society  of  ours — in 
any  free  society:  namely,  that  no  imposi- 
tion should  be  made  on  an  individual  be- 
cause of  his  race,  his  creed,  his  color,  his 
religion,  his  background  or.  so  far  as  I 
am     concerned,     even     his     economic 
status — that  all  are  equal  under  the  law. 
That  was  the  decision  of  1954. 
As  a  result  of  that  decision,  the  old 
separate  but  equal"— which  were  any- 
thing  but   equal — school   systems   were 
abolished.  The  Supreme  Court  found  that 
'separate  but  equal  "  could  not  lead  to 
equality.  In  fact,  that  is  the  case. 

The  school  boards  of  my  State,  and 
in  most  other  States  of  this  Nation,  re- 
sponded the  best  way  they  coiUd  in  try- 
ing to  afford  every  child  an  opportunity 
to  attend  a  desegregated  facility.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  over  the  ensuing  16  or 
17  years,  the  southern  region  of  the 
United  States  acted  with  greater  integ- 
rity, greater  alacrity,  and,  in  fact,  with 
greater  effect  than  did  any  other  part 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  by  1970  or 
1971,  only  9  percent  of  southern  black 
children  were  in  all  black  schools.  In  the 
North  it  was  one-third  more  than  that. 
It  is  a  fact  that  almost  double  the  per- 
centage of  southern  blacks  went  to  ma- 
lority  white  schools. 

Then  we  come  to  1971,  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  reached  a  different  conclu- 
.sion. 

In  1971,  in  the  Swann  case,  when  it  en- 
dorsed the  concept  of  compulsory  trans- 
portation for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
a  racial  balance,  the  Court  countenanced 
pupil  transfers,  pupil  assignments,  and 
pupil  transportation  on  the  basis  of  only 
one  criterion — not  location,  not  age,  but 
race.  Race  and  only  race. 

The  aftermath  of  that  decision  and  its 
implementation  in  some  instances  has 
':)een  tragic. 

We  have  had  experience  in  that  par- 
ticular matter  with  the  Nashville  school 
board  and  the  children  of  that  com- 
mimity,  where  the  court  required  the 
transfer  of  the  children  of  that  com- 
munity— 40,000  of  them — on  the  basis 
jf  whether  they  were  black  or  white. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  argue  for  a  long 
time  about  the  constitutionality  of  that 
particular  move  but  I  have  foimd  very 
few  who  would  argue  with  the  human 
tragedj'  that  occurred  as  a  result  of  that 
move,  the  fact  that  lives  were  disrupted, 
young  people  were  placed  under  condi- 
tions which  were,  at  best  traiunatic.  The 
study  undertaken  at  Harvard  University, 
which  is  probably  the  most  exhaustive, 
certainly,  on  the  effect  of  compulsory 
busmg  on  children,  is  well  borne  out  in 
the  community  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  That 
study  came  to  the  conclusion  that  com- 
pulsion of  this  type  did  not  lend  itself 
to  the  educational  process,  did  not  en- 
hance educational  opportunities  of  young 
blacks  or  young  whites,  but  that  it  did 
tend  to  polarize  the  races.  Instead  of 
drawing  them  together,  it  pulled  them 
ai>art. 


If  there  is  anything  that  this  country 
does  not  need  today,  it  is  trouble  with  the 
races.  The  reason  we  raise  this  issue 
today  IS  that  we  have  had  enough  lime 
to  see  the  net  effect  of  compulsion  in  a 
free  society.  It  is  no  longer  free  for  those 
who  are  compelled  in  such  a  manner. 
We  have  had  a  chance  to  see  the  effect 
of  policies  which  would  penalize  chil- 
dren for  the  acts  of  their  parents  and 
grandparents.  We  have  seen  the  effect 
of  judicial  coercion  on  a  scale  not  here- 
tofore known  in  this  country  of  ours 
except  in  World  War  II.  On  that  occa- 
5ion.  this  country  did  one  of  the  most 
horrendous  things  it  has  ever  done.  It 
was  then  that  we  placed  Americans  of 
Japanese  descent  in  concentration  camps 
without  any  appeals,  without  any  rights, 
.simply  to  sit  out  the  war  because  of  their 
color. 

Once  again  we  have  a  color-based 
decision,  which  in  its  implications  affects 
both  races  adversely.  What  troubles  me 
when  I  look  at  the  conditions  which  exist 
at  this  important  time  in  oiu:  country 
is  the  fact  that  so  few  people  want  to 
talk  about  the  real  problem.  There  is 
an  arrogance  inherent  in  the  assumption 
that  one  group  of  individuals  in  order 
to  be  full  men  and  women  must  associate 
with  .some  other  group. 

There  is  a  type  of  paternalism  inher- 
ent in  that  i3hilosoph>'  that  is  degrading 
.and  demoralizing  to  the  very  people  it 
seeks  to  help. 

Whj'  do  we  not  talk  about  it  in  terms 
of  quality  and  not  race?  Why  do  we  not 
say  that  they  are  doing  an  inadequate 
job  of  educating  our  children  in  terms 
of  specifics — reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic? Why  do  we  not  talk  about  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  only  the  city  schools 
that  aie  deserving,  but  the  rural  schools 
who  suffer  equally,  if  not  more? 

Not  many  people  point  to  the  fact 
that  many  rural  areas  of  this  land  have 
counties  with  3,000,  4,000,  or  5,000  people, 
with  no  tax  base  and  no  resources  to 
adequately  educate  the  children  of  that 
particular  commimity. 

I  can  show  anyone  such  counties  in 
my  State.  I  do  not  know  of  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  does  not  have  compa- 
rable counties  in  his  State.  I  can  show 
anyone  yoimg  people  who  have  worked 
day  and  night  to  acquire  all  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  school  they  attended  could 
impart  to  them.  I  can  .show  anj-one 
yoimg  men  who  were  straight  A  students 
for  4  years  in  high  school,  captains  of 
the  football  teams,  and  presidents  of 
the  student  bodies,  young  men  who  met 
every  conceivable  standard  of  progress 
and  productivity.  I  can  show  anyone  the 
exams  they  took  for  West  Point,  the  Air 
Force,  and  Annapolis.  And  I  can  show 
that  the  scores  they  received  were  about 
half  of  those  of  the  students  from  the 
city  schools. 

Is  that  our  fault  or  the  students?  Who 
is  talking  about  the  educational  despair 
of  the  United  States?  "Who  is  talking 
about  it  except  an  occasional  parent  or 
an  occasional  PTA  report  that  complains 
about  the  problems  and  the  inequities 
created  by  property  taxes  and  ftmding? 
Instead  we  say,  "Let  us  solve  the  prob- 
lem by  forcing  x  percent  of  black  chil- 
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dren  to  no  east  and  x  percent  of  white 
children  to  go  west." 

As  if  that  had  anything  to  do  at  all 
with  the  opportunity  to  learn,  the  op- 
portunity to  grow  and  become  productive 
human  beings. 

The  President  tried  to  address  that 
problem  when  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  compulsion  was  not  the  answer. 
Bather  it  was  for  us  to  resolve  the  disad- 
vantaged status  of  schools  wherever  they 
happened  to  be,  either  in  the  core  city  or 
in  the  rural  area,  and  he  has  proposed 
legislation  to  answer  the  question. 

What  has  happened  to  the  legislation? 
It  lies  dormant  in  both  bodies  of  Con- 
gress both  bodies  of  the  people's  branch 
Nothing  is  happening.  The  legislation  is 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  no  action  for 
the  balance  of  this  year,  maybe  next 
year,  maybe  next  year,  and  maybe  the 

next.  ,  .    .  ,  . 

Why?  It  is  because  perhaps  it  violates 
the  concept  or  philosophy  of  someone.  I 
do  not  know.  I  really  do  not  know.  How- 
ever. I  do  know  that  nothing  is  being 
done.  Nothing  whatever  is  being  done  to 
resolve  the  question  of  equahty  of  edu- 
cational opportunities  in  this  country  of 

ours.  . 

There  are  those  who  in  forecasting  the 
problems  that  have  occurred  as  a  result 
of  the  Swann  decision  and  its  aftermath 
in  the  lower  courts,  instituted  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  before  Congress.  It 
is  sponsored  by  25  or  so  Members  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  sponsored  by  well  over  150 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. That  amendment  was  offered  for 
the  benefit  of  study  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  last  year. 

I  do  not  think  I  would  object  so  much 
if  the  Judiciarj'  Committee  or  any  other 
committee  responded  to  a  given  bill  by 
calling  witnesses,  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents, hearing  all  sides,  and  making  a 
decision  and  having  a  vote.  But  I  do  mar- 
vel at  the  ability  of  some  who  seem  to 
say,  "We  are  not  going  to  do  anything. 
We  are  not  wing  to  let  anybody  testify, 
pro  or  con.  We  are  not  going  to  hear  the 
other  side.  Do  not  confuse  us  with  facts. 
We  have  already  made  up  our  minds." 
That  is  what  they  are  doing.  They  aj-e 
doing  nothing.  And  that  is  what  we  have 
been  doing  for  the  last  8  or  12  months 
by  refusing  to  let  this  body  even  act  upon 
an  issue  of  concern  to  close  to  four  out  of 
every  f^ve  families  in  America. 

I  am  willing  to  take  my  chances  on  a 
full  hearing.  I  have  no  pride  of  author- 
ship in  the  amendment  which  I  initiated 
in  this  body.  That  amendment  was  .sim- 
ply to  express  a  concern  and  an  insist- 
ence on  .Tction  If  there  is  a  better  way  of 
solving  the  problem  of  enhancing  the 
opportunity  for  education  of  every  child 
.n  .\merica.  black  and  whit*,  rich  and 
!X)or.  let  some  Member  of  Congress  pre- 
sent It.  I  would  be  delighted  to  support 
it.  However,  we  cannot  have  alternatives 
unless  we  look  at  it,  consider  it,  and  are 
willing  to  hear  both  sides. 

Mr.^  President,  there  are  two  sides  to 
this*question.  Why  have  not  those  sides 
been  heard?  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
presume  to  think  for  some  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  All  I  know  is  that  the 
issue  has  not  been  heard;  those  hearings 
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have  not  been  held:  nothing  lias  been 
done  In  the  face  of  that  condition  and 
that  circiunstance.  I  personally  have  no 
alternative  other  than  to  present  it  anew 
to  tills  body  as  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan has  done  for  the  consideration  and 
action  of  every  Member.  I  think  it  is 
incumbent  for  every  Senator  to  be  here 
and  to  vote  it  up  or  down.  If  we  lose  this 
time,  because  there  are  those  who  say. 
■Well,  perhaps  we  should  consider  the 
alternatives  and  perhaps  we  should  have 
hearings,"  then  let  them  insist  that  the 
committees  proceed  v.  ith  their  obligation 
and  hive  hearings. 

For  myself.  I  am  going  to  join  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment until  the  matter  is  resolved.  I  have 
no  intention  of  allowing  it  to  be  killed 
bv  inattention  or  lack  of  concern 

.\s  other  areas  begin  to  suffer  the  onus 
of  the  tragic  decision,  such  as  imposed 
on  Nashville  or  the  322  townships  of  De- 
troit, other  Members  of  Congress  will  be 
wilhng  to  pay  attention  and  be  willing 
to  consider  what  we  are  trying  to  do  and 
how  we  can  reach  the  level  of  oppor- 
tunity for  every  child.  We  can  do  that 
and  i  think  we  have  the  responsibility 
to  do  that. 

If  we  do  not.  I  pose  this  alternative. 
The  people  of  our  commuiuties.  be  they 
m  Detroit.  Buffalo.  St.  Louis,  Nashville, 
or  San  Francisco,  place  their  children 
above  anything  else  and  they  are  not 
going  to  allow  their  children  to  be  abused 
for  no  reason,  for  no  good  reason.  If  this 
occurs  in  community  after  commumty 
across  this  country  and  if  there  is  an 
erosion  of  confidence  in  public  schools 
of  America  and  the  judicial  process  of 
America,  it  will  be  an  erosion  that  is 
created  by  Congress'  inaction.  We  must 
not  let  that  hapi^en.  We  must  not  as  one 
responsible  branch  of  Government  abdi- 
cate our  responsibiUty  to  cope  with  the 
problem  here,  and  now. 

I  support  what  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan is  trying  to  do  with  his  amendment. 
I  call  attention  to  cases  which  show  the 
relation  between  legal  services  and  bus- 
ing. The  first  case  is  Maness  against 
Springfield  School  Committee,  a  Massa- 
chtisetts  case,  being  a  class  action  for 
declaratoiT  injunctive  relief  on  behalf 
01  the  black  commimity  of  Springfield  to 
prevent  the  implementation  and  opera- 
tion of  a  racial  balance  plan  which  ap- 
pears to  have  the  constitutionally  pro- 
hibitive result  of  placing  the  entire  bur- 
den for  school  integration  on  the  black 
community.  The  opinion  states: 

Adult  plaintiffs  are  black  residents  oi  the 
City  of  Spnugtieid  who  send  their  chUdreii 
to  "schools  operated  by  the  defendant  city. 
These  schools  are  scheduled  to  be  phased 
out  or  converted  pursuant  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned loug-term  racial  balance  plan  Pialn- 
tlffs  claim  that  the  long-t«rm  racial  balance 
plan  Is  the  last  in  a  history  of  acts  which 
has  burdened  only  the  black  community  with 
no  inconvenience  to  the  other  residents  of 
the  city.  Said  plan  provides  for  the  phasing 
out  into  noi; -neighborhood  schools  of  all  of 
the  remaining  schools  in  the  black  commu- 
nity and  the  construction  of  two  new  re- 
placement schools  outside  the  black  com- 
munity. 

Thus.  plalntlfT  prays  for  an  order  tem- 
porarily  enjoining   defendants   from   taking 


any  further  steps  tou-ard  carrying  out  con- 
tracts for  conatruction  of  new  schools:  a 
declaratory  Judgmanl  declaring  that  the 
Springfield  long  term  racial  balance  plan  con- 
travenes the  thirteenth  and  fotirleenth 
amendments  and  a  declaratory  judgment 
declaring  that  any  future  long  term  racial 
balance  plan  must  operate  equally  and  fairly 
on  all  communities  and  people  within  the 
citv. 


This  demonstrates  the  kind  of  prob- 
lem we  have  presented  to  us.  I  have  heard 
veo'  prominent  people  say  they  were  not 
for  two-way  busing,  only  one-way  bus- 
ing. What  does  that  mean?  It  means  the 
black  carry-  the  load  again 

What  does  busing  mean  as  it  is  being 
implemented?  It  means  the  poor  carry  ' 
the  burden  again.  It  is  not  the  affluent 
who  suffer  imder  this  kind  of  plan.  It  is 
not  the  Supreme  Court  Judge  whose  chil- 
dren are  in  private  schools  or  the  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  whose  children  are  in 
private  schools.  The  people  who  make  the 
kind  of  money  made  in  this  kind  of  job 
are  not  going  to  let  It  happen  to  their 
children 

■Who  are  the  i)eople  who  are  being 
abused?  They  are  the  very  people  who 
cannot  afford  an  alternative.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  in  commenting  on 
this  amendment  said  not  to  place  the 
onus  of  this  amendment  on  the  backs  of 
the  poor  people  of  America.  Well,  that 
is  where  the  onus  is  nght  now  because 
they  are  the  people  who  bear  the  bur- 
den— the  iX)or  blacks  and  the  iXKjr  whites 
who  have  nowhere  else  to  go.  They  are 
the  ones  suffering  under  this  kind  of 
judicial  abuse.  That  is  -A^hy  it  is  so  ter- 
ribly important  for  this  body  to  act  and 
to  act  now. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  just  talking 
about  busing.  Busing  is  no  more  than  a 
symptom  of  a  terribly  tragic  disease  in 
this  entire  process.  It  is  just  a  symptom 
of  the  desire  to  resolve  inequities  in 
educational  opportunity,  but  it  only  at- 
tacks one  element. 

I  go  back  to  my  original  comment.  The 
fundamental  problem  m  this  country  is 
with  inadequate  educational  opportunity 
across  the  coiuitry — the  poor  black  and 
poor  white,  the  children  of  the  poor  fam- 
ilies of  America.  To  say  we  are  going  to 
solve  the  problem  by  getting  them  up  at 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  hauling 
them  half  way  across  town  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  at  a  high  cost  to  their  cur- 
riculums  and  special  educational  pro- 
grams, causing  them  to  leave  the  neigh- 
borhood where  they  are  known  and  know 
others,  this  is  what  must  be  faced  by 
Congress  and  we  owe  it  to  them  to  act 
and  to  act  now. 

Let  us  stop  talking  about  side  issues 
and  talk  about  what  we  are  going  to  do 
about  inadequate  schools  in  rural  areas 
and  inadequate  schools  in  the  poor  city 
areas,  not  just  black  -schools  or  white 
.schools,  but  all  schools  What  are  we  go- 
ing to  do  about  the  schools  of  all 
people  of  this  coimtrj-  affecting  all  chil- 
dren'' What  are  we  going  to  do  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  grow  and  mature  and 
be  the  special  kind  of  htunan  beings  so 
many  have  the  ability  to  be.  That  is  the 
question  presented  in  this  debate. 

Perhaps  I  might  read  from  a  case  in 
the  Chancers-  Court  of  DaN-idson  County 
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concerning  the  parents  there  against  the 
school  board: 

I  will  interject  at  this  point  to  say  we 
Just  had  one  in  the  last  2  weeks. 

Sertous  disturbances  have  recently  been 
reported  at  McGavock  High  School  and  other 
schools  Atfldavits  and  or  statements  In  this 
regard  are  attached  and  incorporated  herein 
by  reference  Also  attached  .ind  made  ex- 
hibit Z  -  hereto  is  a  newspaper  article  con- 
talnlng  twenty-nlue  questions  propounded 
by  students  of  McGavock  to  the  School  Prin- 
cipal: plaintiffs  are  reliably  informed  and 
verily  believe  that  these  questions  remain 
unanswered  and  nbvlons  conclusloris  may 
therefrom  be  drawn  The  dangerous  air  of 
tension  at  McGavock  as  revealed  by  numer- 
ous reported  incidents,  Is  only  partially  re- 
vealed by  these  reports  and  the  situation  15 
more  serious  and  more  general  than  dLs- 
olosed  by  the  School  Board.  For  many  weeks 
some  teachers  have  reftised  or  feared  to  dis- 
cipline some  violent  and  disruptive  students. 
Parents  of  girls  apparently  fear  to  report  a 
steady  series  of  lixsults  and  afTronts  com- 
mitted and  threatened  by  boys. 

The  overwhelming  percentage  of  accidents 
at  McGavock  and  other  schools  are  the  re- 
sult jf  the  ma«s  transportation  of  students 
to  each  affected  school  from  neighborhoods 
outside  the  community  it  was  designed  to 
serve. — or  more  accurately — outside  the  com- 
munity It  had  grown  to  serve  since  the  rela- 
tionship of  schools  or  other  soclo-cultural  In- 
stitutions Is  not  one  of  mechanical  con- 
trivance or  design  but  is  organic  A  living 
community  envolving  Individuals,  family, 
school,  church,  club,  and  conntless  Informal 
relationships,  subtle  but  real,  Is  not  a  ma- 
chine to  be  tinkered  with  from  afar  by 
remote  and  abstruse  minds  iti  order  to  force 
compliance  with  well  wrought  but  vmreal 
abstractions. 

Pluralism  does  not  mean  enforced  homo- 
ije.inizatlon  from  above:  it  means  the  right 
of  various  groups  to  develop  their  own  pe- 
nius,  to  realize  their  own  identities  and  In  a 
':f^  ;:!terchanire  with  other  groups  similarly 
rree   develop  and  enrich  the  total  culture. 

As  long  as  insensitive,  artificial  restraints 
and  proddlngs  are  thrust  on  this  community, 
there  will  be  incidents  and  unrest.  Plain- 
tiffs upon  information  and  belief  avers  that 
many  incidents  have  occurred  both  In  school 
and  on  busses  which  have  gone  ',inrep)orted 
and  ask  leave  i)f  this  honorable  court  to  file 
additional  affidavits  as  exhibits  to  this  com- 
plaiTi  as  they  become  available. 

Beginning  more  than  ia  years  ago.  the 
boards  of  education  of  the  then  .separate 
entitles  of  Nashville  and  Davidson  County 
were  made  defendants  in  spurious  class  ac- 
tion cases  m  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Middle  District  of  Tennessee  in  which 
cej-taln  persors  claiming  to  represent  a 
minority  class  that  never  has  been  defined 
sought  to  require  discontinuance  of  com- 
pulsory segregation  of  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  on  the  basis  of  their  race  on  the 
theory  that  governmental  assignment  of 
pupils  to  classes  on  the  basis  af  their  race 
was  a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  In  violation 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States 

Pursuant  to  decrees  entered  in  those  oases, 
the  two  school  boards  oegan  implementing 
programs  of  gradually  eliminating  race  as 
a  baels  of  pupil  assignments  In  accordance 
With  a  plan  specifically  approved  by  the 
Federal  Courts  and  in  accordance  with  a 
timetable  specifically  approved  by  those 
courts 

After  those  programs  have  been  completed 
In  full  compliance  with  court  orders  fur- 
ther decrees  were  entered  In  those  same 
ca-ses  upon  the  re^-erse  proposition  that  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  not  only  did  not  for- 
bid but  actually  required  assignment  of 
pupils  to  classes  on  the  basis  of  their  race. 


and  that  such  racist  assignments  should  be 
so  extensive  as  to  require  massive  transpor- 
tation of  black  pupils  long  distances,  because 
they  were  black,  and  massive  transportation 
of  white  pupils  long  distances  because  they 
were  white 

At  the  time  those  decrees  were  entered, 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Middle  District  of  Tennessee  had  no  juris- 
diction of  the  subject  matter  and  no  Juris- 
diction of  the  {jersons  of  the  present  plaln- 
tlflfs  or  of  any  of  the  classes  they  represent, 
or  even  of  any  ascertainable  class  of  any  kind 
represented  by  the  named  plaintiffs  In  the 
cases  before  It.  Furthermore,  there  was  a 
complete  failure  to  Join  Indispensable  parties 
to  that  litigation  even  under  the  federal 
theory  of  spurious  class  actloris. 

Nevertheless,  acting  under  color  of  its  au- 
thority as  a  federal  court,  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Middle  District  of  Ten- 
nessee ordered  reversals  of  Its  former  decrees 
implemented  beginning  In  September,  1971, 
and  although  its  decrees  were  In  no  sense 
final  adjudications  of  the  legal  and  equitable 
principles  Involved,  the  federal  district  court. 
Court  of  Appeals  and  Supreme  Court  de- 
clined to  stay  the  effectiveness  of  Its  decrees 
pending  final  decision  of  the  principles  in- 
volved by  apprt>prlat€  and  orderly  appellate 
review.  Such  Irresponsible  and  high-handed 
action,  even  in  a  case  of  which  the  federal 
courts  had  full  jurisdiction  of  the  parties  and 
'he  subject-matter  with  all  affected  classes 
adequately  represented  would  have  been  a 
deprivation  of  the  present  plaintiffs'  lives. 
liberty  and  prof)erty  without  due  process  of 
law  In  violation  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
also  of  certain  Acts  of  Congress. 

At  the  begiiuilng  of  the  school  year  of  1971, 
the  defendant  Metrop>olltan  School  Board, 
purporting  to  act  under  the  authority  and 
compulsion  of  the  void  federal  court  decrees 
heretofore  mentioned,  Instituted  a  pupil  as- 
signment plan  which  required  the  massive 
transportation  of  vast  numbers  of  students 
from  their  residential  communities  to  attend 
distant  schools  in  other  communities.  These 
assignments  were  made  solely  and  alone  upon 
the  basis  of  race  without  regard  to  the  wishes 
or  welfare  of  the  students  aflfected  or  of  their 
parents  and  families:  without  regard  to,  or 
even  competent  Investigation  of,  the  effects 
the  plan  wou'd  have  on  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion available  or  the  effective  operation  of  the 
schools  affected:  without  regard  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  pupils,  teachers  and 
general  public;  and  even  without  regard  to 
the  availability  of  the  necessary  vehicles  and 
other  physical  and  economic  resources. 

In  carrying  out  this  arbitrary  plan,  the 
defendants  went  further  and  undertook  to 
treat  some  statutes  and  Constitutional  Provi- 
sions of  Tennessee  as  Invalid,  although  no 
Court  decree  had  so  declared  them,  and  they 
undertook  to  enforce  their  transportation 
ai;d  assignment  edicts  by  prosecutions  un- 
der other  statutes  as  interpreted  by  them- 
selves, particularly  the  comptUsory  school  at- 
tendance statutes,  codified  as  Title  49,  Chap- 
ter 17  of  the  Tennessee  Code,  or  portions 
thereof  arbitrarily  selected  and  capriciously 
Interpreted  by  the  defendants  or  some  of 
them  and  subordinate  employees  under  their 
direction  and  control. 

The  results  that  any  schoolixjy  oould  easily 
have  predicted  from  such  arbitrary  and  ca- 
pricious actions  have.  In  fact,  developed,  and 
only  fortuitous  occurrence  of  a  partlcularfy 
mild  winter  (So  far  at  least)  has  prevented 
the  school  system  from  breaking  down  com- 
pletely through  the  total  failure  of  the 
trattsportation   equipment   available. 

Even  with  unusually  favorable  weather, 
however,  the  continued  operation  of  the 
schools  actually  has  not  represented  con- 
tinued education  for  vast  numbers  dt  stu- 
dents. Many  children  of  all  ages  have  been 
capriciously  exposed  to  heavy  risks  to  their 


lives,  health,  and  safety,  not  only  from  th« 
unnecessarily  increased  risks  of  traffic  ht- 
shards  but  also  to  violence  actually  gener»i«<i 
by  the  forced  mixture  of  racially  blgote«i 
persons,  both  black  and  white,  and  the  chain 
reaction.!  such  violence  predictably  brings 
about. 

Tlie  transporting  of  students  to  strange 
and  unfamiliar  schools  has  created  tensions 
which  are  becoming  more  taut  and  danger- 
ous by  the  passing  of  each  day, 

Mr.  President,  the  sum  and  substance 
of  it  is  just  a  sequence  of  tragic  and  un- 
necessary events  which  has  jeopardized 
the  educational  process  of  a  fliie  commu- 
nity. A  community  of  fine  people  have 
placed  in  jeopardy  the  support  of  their 
public  school  system,  a  climiate  where 
both  the  whites  and  blacks  in  the  com- 
munity once  had  been  willing  to  work  in 
behalf  of  the  common  good. 

This  has  all  been  unnecessary  The 
problems  that  arose  could  have  been  re- 
solved, and  were  being  resolved,  by  a 
concerned  community,  a  community  of 
people  of  both  races  who  knew  the 
needs  of  their  schools  and  their  children. 
These  people  were  working  to  enhance 
the  equality  of  opportunity.  Blacks  and 
whites  were  in  schools  together. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  there  were 
very  few  schools  remaining  of  either 
black  or  white  constituencies.  It  was  a 
community  composed  of  people  of  great 
character  and  trreat  faith:  a  community 
that  has  shown  enormous  racial  progress 
in  resolving  the  differences  between  peo- 
ple. The  tragedy  of  intervention  to  dis- 
rupt this  normal  process  of  working  to- 
gether, the  tragedy  of  teaching  these 
children  and  their  parents  that  they 
have  no  rights.  They  know  now  that  they 
can  be  selected,  assigned,  and  trans- 
ported purely  because  they  happen  to 
be  born  black  or  happen  to  be  boiTi  white. 
This  goes  far  beyond  some  of  the  ques- 
tions raised  in  these  days  and  times  when 
we  try  to  avoid  debate  on  this  particular 
matter. 

What  concerns  me  most  is  the  effect 
these  busing  edicts  have  upon  the  young 
citizens  who  look  to  their  local  govern- 
ments for  quality  education  to  equip 
them  to  pursue  their  chosen  careers. 

For  example,  we  have  the  case  of  young 
Dick  Edwards,  whose  goal  in  life  has 
been  set  for  some  long  time:  he  intends 
to  become  a  physician  in  the  field  of 
veterinary  medicine.  As  early  as  last 
October,  I  presented  to  the  Senate  the 
case  of  this  young  man.  If  I  may  para- 
phrase and  summarize,  the  effect  of  a 
busing  decision  transferred  him  from  a 
school  where  he  could  be  trained  for  his 
chosen  field  to  a  school  which  does  not 
teach  the  subject  matter  he  must  have 
in  order  to  go  to  liigher  education. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  placed  a  lid 
on  the  life  of  this  young  man.  We  have 
limited  his  opportunity,  despite  his  spe- 
cial backgroimd,  his  special  training,  his 
special  concern,  and  his  ambition.  He 
has  been  penalized  and  his  life  has  been 
altered  by  something  over  which  he  has 
no  control.  This  is  just  a  single  occasion; 
it  happens  t'me  and  again. 

You  cannot  go  into  a  high  school  in 
that  community  without  seeing  repeated 
the  examples  of  school  teams  broken  up. 
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schoo'  bands  that  have  been  disrupted. 
nudents  who  had  bought  class  rings 
only  to  be  put  into  a  different  school  in 
their  senior  year,  students  who  had 
bought  band  uniforms  or  cheerleader 
uniforms— not  only  white  students,  but 
black  and  white  alike. 

One  wonders  at  the  ability  of  a  judge 
to  assume  himself  to  be  all -wise  and  all- 
Imowing  in  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
round him.  One  wonders  at  a  country 
which  would  abrogate  the  fundamental 
concept  of  a  Constitution  that  treats 
!:)eop;e,  not  as  blacks  or  whites,  but  as  hu- 
man beings,  as  creatures  of  their  Maker. 
One  wonders  at  Congress.  It  is  the  peo- 
ple's branch.  It  is  the  responsive  element 
of  the  tripartite  form  of  government 
given  to  us  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  One  wonders  at  a  Con- 
gress wliich  will  not  in  fact  respond  as 
it  is  constitutionally  mandated.  One 
wonders  at  a  Congress  which  will  tolerate 
a  refusal  to  even  grant  hearings  on  major 
subject  matter  of  an  emotional  intensity 
unseen  in  this  country  in  the  last  few 
decades. 

One  wonders  how  long  the  American 
people  are  going  to  tolerate  that  circum- 
.nance  and  that  condition,  feenng  as  they 
do  that  their  children  come  above  all 
else;  their  rights,  their  security,  their 
happiness,  their  health,  or  their  safety. 
Congress  may  be  weak  in  its  response. 
But  I  hope  the  response  will  be  strong 
and  come  today  or  in  the  near  future, 
both  in  this  body  and  in  the  other,  call- 
mg  us,  once  again,  to  adhere  to  the 
values  and  prinriples  of  this  country-  of 
ours.  Must  we  be  reminded  of  principles 
as  basic  as  all  people  are  created  equal 
and  that  they  should  be  considered  on 
their  merits  as  human  beings,  and  not  on 
the  basis  ol  race.  Are  we  going  to  forget 
that  all  men  have  basic  rights  that  can- 
not be  abrogated  by  court  or  law.  and 
that  those  human  rights  are  deserving  of 
protection  and  enhancement  today,  at 
this  point  in  time,  in  this  Repubhc? 

I  think  tl:at  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
by  tliis  amendment.  We  are  simply  say- 
ing, 'Face  the  problem.  Face  it  and  dis- 
cuss it.  Have  the  courage  to  hear  both 
sides,  and  then  act.  Act  in  behalf  of  all 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  every  child 
of  this  country  to  acquire  the  blessings 
which  have  been  bestowed  upon  us." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  it  will  come  as  no  surprise  to 
anyone  in  this  body  that  I  am  in  full  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Michigan. 
I  am  also  sure  that  no  one  will  be  sur- 
prised to  see  me  speaking  in  support  of 
this  amendment.  My  liberal  colleagues  in 
this  body  will  probably  remark  to  each 
other  with  some  amusement  that  when- 
ever busing  is  discussed  on  the  Senate 
floor.  Herman  Talmadge  will  be  heard 
from. 

Well,  Mr,  President,  I  can  guarantee 
them  that  they  will  continue  to  hear  from 
•ne  loud  and  clear  on  this  subject,  when- 
ever it  arises. 

Last  week,  I  had  occasion  to  speak  on 
this  question  in  a  somewhat  humorous 
vein.  At  that  time.  I  suggested  that  we 
use  school  buses  to  transport  Supreme 
Court  Justices  to  and  from  work.  But  in 
case  there  is  sny  doubt  in  the  minds  of 


any  Member  of  this  Senate,  forced  school 

busing  is  not  funny  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

During  debate  on  this  bill.  I  had  occa- 
sion to  hear  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  tell  us  that  schools 
in  his  State  were  closed  eajly  this  year 
due  to  lack  of  funds. 

And  yet  we  continue  this  insane  and 
idiotic  practice  which  will  cost  Chatham 
Coimty  Georgians  in  excess  of  $850,000 
in  the  next  year  alone. 

During  this  last  election  year,  Mr. 
President,  the  people  of  America  have 
expressed  themselves  clearly  in  two 
areas— they  do  not  like  forced  school 
busmg,  and  they  do  not  want  higher 
taxes.  Yet  the  Congress  continues  in  its 
obstinate  refusal  to  respond  to  these 
clear  mandates.  Our  Federal  judges,  se- 
cure in  their  tenure,  and  our  Federal 
bureaucrats,  secure  in  their  anonymity, 
continue  to  crank  out  transportation 
charts  so  intricate  and  compUcated  that 
Daniel  Boone  liimself  would  probably  get 
lost  trying  to  follow  them. 

Forced  schoolbusmg  is  driving  Amer- 
ica's affluent  citizens  further  and  further 
into  the  suburbs.  Our  inner  cities  are 
deserts  of  poverty  and  despair.  And  yet 
the  bureaucrats  and  judges  tell  them 
that  even  if  they  move  their  children  to 
igloos  in  Alaska,  they  will  not  be  safe. 
Mr.  President,  I  really  believe  that  if 
those  Americans  who  dislike  forced 
schoolbusing  were  to  flee  to  the  polar  ice 
cap,  that  HEW  and  the  Federal  courts 
would  send  after  their  children  in  dog- 
sleds. 

Busing  is  dividing  our  countrj'  along 
racial  and  class  lines.  It  is  bankrupting 
our  schools.  It  is  fannmg  the  fires  of 
racial  hatred.  And  many  studies  indicate 
that  it  is  not  doing  education  one  particle 
of  good. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  be  done  with  this 
nonsense.  We  have  a  chance  here  to 
speak  for  the  people  of  America.  Let  us 
return  to  education,  and  renoimce  this 
ridiculous  practice. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  offering  this  amendment.  I  will  vote 
for  it.  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise  before  the  Amencan  people  get 
tired  of  being  told  that  they  do  not  really 
know  what  is  best  for  them.  We  are  here 
to  serve  the  people.  The  will  of  the  peo- 
ple is  clear.  It  is  time  we  started  paymg 
attention  to  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  again,  an 
amendment  is  proposed  which  would 
"stop  busing  public  school  children;" 
that  is.  stop  it  where  a  Federal  court  finds 
it  necessary  to  protect  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Despite  what  one 
might  judge  from  the  busing  rhetoric 
receiving  the  most  attention,  there  are 
persons  in  this  Nation  who  support  the 
Constitution  and  the  concept  that  illegal 
segregation  must  be  corrected,  even  if 
the  solution  involves  busing. 

There  are  voices,  too  often  drowned 
out  or  ignored,  urging  people  to  obey 
the  courts,  to  do  what  is  required  so  that 
the  racial  divisions  which  afflict  our  so- 
ciety today  will  not  be  visited  upon  fu- 
ture generations. 

Such  courageous  voices  are  speaking 
even  in  Michigan,  where  a  number  of 
city  school  systems  are  operating  imder 


busing  orders  and  a  Federal  judge  has 
ordered  a  metropolitanwide  busing  plan 
for  the  Detroit  area. 

These  voices  include  a  joint  statement 
issued  by  the  reiigious  leaders  of  the  De- 
troit area  urging  that  court  orders  be 
obeyed. 

There  is  the  voice  of  the  Metropohian 
Coahtion  for  Peaceful  Integration,  a 
coahtion  which  includes  religious,  labor, 
civic,  and  legal  organizations. 

And  yes,  there  are  the  voices  of  those 
who  have  experienced  busing  in  cities 
such  as  Kalamazoo  and  Pontiac. 

Two  reporters  for  the  Detroit  News  re- 
cently visited  those  two  cities  and.  in 
their  own  words,  reported: 

School  ofHclals  in  Pontiac  and  Kalamazoo 
say  their  experiences  with  busing  generally 
have  been  favorable 

I  have  received  numerous  letters  from 
parents  uf  Kalamazoo  children  express- 
ing a  sense  of  excitement,  pride,  and 
satisfaction  with  the  results  from  the 
program  to  desegregate  Kalamazoo 
schools. 

Maybe  one  reason  busmg  is  working 
for  these  jjeople  is  because  they  sub- 
scribed to  the  statement  of  social  con- 
cern adopted  by  the  Board  of  Second  Re- 
formed Church.  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Also,  as  we  look  ahead  to  the  possibility 
of  busmg  in  other  commumties,  includ- 
ing the  Detroit  area,  rememt>er  that  it 
was  in  Pontiac.  where  school  officials  say 
busing  is  working,  that  violence  princi- 
pally by  antibusmg  adults,  disrupted  the 
first  d;^ys  of  this  school  this  year.  Who 
knows  what  effects  on  pupil  achievement 
these  disruptions  had' 

Certainly,  no  one  should  suggest  that 
busing  in  Kalamazoo  and  Poniiac 
matches  in  scope  the  busmg  contem- 
plated in  the  Detroit  area. 

But  let  no  one  suggest  either  that  the 
heated  rhetoric  of  opposition  to  any 
busmg  plan  will  not  make  the  task  of 
obeying  the  coiu-t  tougher  to  achieve. 

Whether  you  are  for  or  against  busmg. 
let  each  of  us  remember  the  unconstitu- 
tional situation  which  requires  its  use 
Let  each  of  us  remember  the  faces  of 
hate  that  greeted  children  going  to 
newly  integrated  schools  in  Little  Rock 
and  in  Louisiana,  and  resolve  to  dampen 
rather  than  fan  the  flames  of  such  hate. 
Let  us  do  what  we  can  to  insure  that 
the  voices  of  such  groups  as  the  Metro- 
politan Coalition  for  Peaceful  Integra- 
tion be  heard  and  heeded. 

In  a  statement  released  shortly  after 
the  latest  busing  order  was  issued  in  De- 
troit, the  coalition  urged: 

The  entire  community — regardless  of  the 
feelings  about  the  Roth  decision — to  ac- 
knowledge and  plan  for  the  contingency  that 
the  courts  ruling,  with  or  without  modifica- 
tion, will  be  supported  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  as  the  law 

Other  communities,  tioth  north  and  south, 
have  faUed  to  accept  this  posslbUity  of  coun 
ordered  desegregation  and  continued  with 
business  as  visual  When  the  ftnal  order  came 
the  community  was  strained  to  complete  ar- 
rangements for  an  orderly  transition 

The  statement  went  on  to  outline  the 
task  immediately  at  hand 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  co- 
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alition's  entire  statement,  as  well  as  the 
list  of  Its  member  organizations  and  the 
busing  story  from  the  Detroit  News  be 
printed  at  this  pouit  in  the  Record. 

These  voices  have  a  message  for  all 
of  us 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Call  to  PosiTivt  Action 

A      STATEMENT      Of      SOCIAL      CONCERN      BY      THE 

BOARD    or    SECOND    RErORMED    CHURCH 

THE    CONCfcRN 

The  Consistory  (Church  Board)  of  Second 
Reformed  Church  of  Kalamazoo,  In  seeking 
lo  exercise  Us  spiritual  leadership  on  behalf 
jf  the  church  and  being  aware  of  the  urgent 
concerns  of  racial  imbalance  and  the  related 
tensions  of  required  busing  in  our  public 
schools,  desires  to  speak  to  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation of  the  Kalamazoo  Public  School  sys- 
tem and  to  our  community  and  churches. 

THE      IHPORTTNITY 

We  speak  with  urgency  because  we  recog- 
nize that  our  present  balance  plan  provides 
us  all  with  many  immediate  opportunities  to 
act  positively  in  midst  of  oitr  racially  sep- 
arated community  .md  country. 

WE    CONTINUE    TO    BELIEVE 

That  the  primary  function  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  Is  to  witness  the  love  of  God 
for  ail  people.  We  also  continue  to  believe  as 
stated  in  the  Reformed  Church's  1957  Credo 
on  Race  Relauons  that  'the  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  the  ordered  gradual  desegregation 
of  the  public  schools  of  our  land  represents 
an  effective  legal  expression  uf  the  Christian 
attitudes  and  convictions  at  the  present  time. 
We  believe  that  we  should  support  mid  un- 
piement  tlie  intent  and  content  of  that  de- 
cision. ' 

WE    ACKNOWLia)GE 

I.  Our  having  established  in  the  Kalamazoo 
community  a  high  percentage  of  segregated 
neighborhoods; 

II.  Our  reluctance  to  live  with  people  who 
are  different,  which  passes  this  burden  on 
to  our  children. 

III.  Our  need  to  learn  how  to  live  together 
in  a  way  which  honors  our  differences  and 
encourages  our  unity. 

WB  ENCOURAGE  THE  BOAKO  OF  EDUCATION 

I.  To  continue  to  implement  plans  tor 
quality  education  as  we  continue  to  racially 
balance  our  schools: 

II.  To  evidence  a  patient  leadership  which 
refines  rather  than  overturns  the  judicial  de- 
cision leading  to  the  decegregatiou  of  our 
schools  in  spite  of  the  Inconvenience  of  ex- 
panded transportation: 

III  To  provide  the  comnumity  with  lead- 
ership that  counters  the  fear  and  prejudice 
that  busing  arouses  iu  some  citizens,  and 
that  counsels  the  traditional  American  vir- 
tues of  common  sense,  courage,  and  fair  play 
in  dealing  with  this  difficult  issue. 

IV.  To  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  students  and  teachers  who  need  first 
consideration  and  therefore  to  support  pro- 
grams which  will  undergird  their  effort  to 
achieve  a  healthy,  positive  relationship  in 
the  classroom. 

WE  ENCOURAGE  THE  COMMUNITY 

I.  To  provide  a  home  and  community  e.i- 
vlronment  which  enha:  ess  racial  under- 
standing and  continues  school  contacts 
through  other  tiatural  experiences  such  as 
visiting  and  ,haring  family  life  through  new 
friends. 

II.  To  search  out  the  reasons  for  deep  racial 
alienation  preheat  in  our  society  and  to 
show  uiiderstaiidlng  when  these  divisions 
erupt  wlth'.n  lur  local  schools. 

Ill  T'l  celebrate  the  more  total  learning 
which  13  happening  In  our  schools  and  to 
keep    m    proper    perspective   the    long    term 


positive  growth  wnlch  racial  balance  expe- 
rience provides  for  student,  sttiff.  and  otir 
total  commvinlty. 

IV  To  reject  isolated  situations  as  reasons 
for  returning  to  a  previously  segregated  edu- 
cational and  community  experience. 

V  To  reject  the  movement  toward  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  emd  other  legislation 
aimed  at  prohibiting  busing  to  achieve  racial 
balance. 

WE  ENCOURAGE  THE  CHURCHES 

I.  To  use  their  corporate  endorsement  and 
human  and  financial  resources  in  support  of 
organizations,  Judicial  and  legislative  bodies, 
and  racial  balance  plans  In  our  communities. 

II.  To  express  patience,  faith,  and  vision 
ar,  we  live  with  the  Inconvenience  of  busing 
because  we,  as  a  Christian  community,  be- 
lieve the  quality  of  education  Is  immensely 
enhanced  with  an  educational  setting  which 
develops  human  dignity  through  the  experl- 
e  ice  of  diversity. 

III.  To  work  for  the  desegregation  of  neigh- 
borhood and  all  other  aspects  of  our  society 
so  that  our  public  schools  will  be  balanced 
through  natural  living  patterns  and  not  Im- 
posed transportation  systems. 

IV.  To  urge  clergy  and  laity  to  engage 
ihelr  congratulations  and  our  community  In 
open  dialogue  on  the  moral  issues  involved 
in  racial  balance  and  to  continue  to  work 
to  overcome  all  forms  of  Implicit  and  explicit 
racism. 


metropolrtan  coalmon  for  peaceful 
Integration 

Calls  for  responsible  action  now. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Stephen  J.  Roth 
has  ruled  that  a  metropolitan  desegregation 
plan  is  to  be  developed  In  detail  and  Imple- 
mented in  the  case  of  Bradley  vs.  Mllllken 
Detroit  Board. 

After  months  of  hearings  and  speculation, 
we  now  know  what  communities  and  what 
school  districts  are  encompassed  within  the 
order. 

For  those  who  take  issue  with  the  court's 
ruling  there  are  opportunities  to  express  that 
opinion  through  orderly  and  peaceful  means. 
The  law  allows  for  appeals  and  they  will 
undoubtedly  be  appealed.  An  appeal  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  implementation  of  the 
order  will  be  delayed. 

The  Metropolitan  Coalition  for  Peaceful 
Integration  urges  the  entire  communlt5' — 
regardless  of  the  feelings  about  the  Roth 
decision — to  acknowledge  and  plan  for  the 
contingency  that  the  court's  ruling,  with  or 
Without  modification,  will  be  supported  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  as  the  law. 

Other  communities,  both  north  and  south, 
have  failed  to  accept  this  possibility  of  court 
ordered  desegregation  and  continued  with 
business  as  usual.  When  the  final  order  came, 
the  community  was  strained  to  complete  ar- 
rangements for  an  orderly  transition. 

If  we  care  about  our  children  and  the  type 
of  education  provided  them  there  is  much 
work  to  be  done.  Indeed,  we  are  fortunate 
that  there  Is  time  to  plan  and  to  insure  that 
the  final  decision  can  be  Implemented  in  an 
orderly  and  sticcessful  manner. 

The  Metropolitan  Coalition  for  Peaceful 
Integration  urges  all  members  of  the  met- 
ropolitan community  to  Join  It  through  a 
program  of  action.  Public  officials,  school  of- 
ficials, administrators,  teachers,  parents  and 
students  can  become  involved  during  the 
months  ahead. 

THE  TASK  AT  HAND  INCLUDES 

1.  Keeping  the  community  informed.  Ad- 
ministrators, teachers,  p>arents  and  students 
should  be  provided  with  accurate  and  de- 
tailed Information  about  the  court  order,  the 
plan  and  the  appeal  process. 

2.  Elected  public  officials  Including  Boards 
of  Education  have  a  legal  responsibility  re- 
gardless of  personal  feelings,  to  abide  by  the 
law. 

Boards  of  Education  can  and  must  pro- 


vide  constructive   leadership,   guidance  vui 
assistance. 

3.  News  media  have  a  particularly  impor- 
tant responsibility  for  coverage  that  is  com- 
plete and  non-Inflammatory. 

School  officials  can  call  meetings  within 
their  district  to  present  Information  and  dis- 
cuss the  situation  surrounding  the  court  ac- 
tion. Periodic  reports  can  and  should  i>e  pre- 
pared for  residents  m  each  school  district. 

4.  Teacher  orientation  and  planning  The 
school  staff  will  have  many  questions  and 
Ideas  about  the  prospyect  of  desegregation. 
Teacher  roles,  attitudes,  and  skills  can  serve 
to  facilitate  or  impede  an  orderly  transition. 

It  is  critical  that  educators  explore  and 
plan  to  overcome  problems  experienced  in 
other  desegregation  plans  in  other  areas  of 
the  state  and  nation. 

5.  Parent  orientation  and  involvement.  Dls- 
cussion  sessions  with  parents  from  Individual 
school  buildings  should  be  initiated  by  school 
officials  or  by  parents  themselves  as  .soon  as 
specific  student  assignments  are  announced. 

The  questloiu  and  concerns  of  parents  can 
be  identified  and  a  program  to  find  solutions 
can  begin.  Administrators  and  teachers  along 
with  students  should  participate  in  this 
process. 

6.  Contacts  across  district  lines  Boards  of 
Education,  administrators  and  teachers  who 
will  be  drawn  together  through  the  desegre- 
gation process  must  begin  to  talk  and  plan 
together.  Information  about  each  district — 
the  .strengths  and  weaknesses — should  be 
shared. 

7.  Establish  inier-dlstrict  working-plan- 
ning committees:  Teams  of  administrators. 
teacher?,  parents  and  students,  can  examine 
such  things  as  curriculum,  class  organization 
and  size,  teaching  materials,  extra-curricu- 
lar activities,  lunch  facilities,  school  rules, 
student  safety,  health  problems  and  educa- 
tional objectives. 

8.  Assisting  students.  The  central  task  In 
Implementing  desegregation  is  to  provide  as- 
sistance and  support  to  all  students  during 
the  transition. 

A  warm  welcome  by  teachers,  neighbor- 
hood residents  and  fellow  students;  a  tour 
of  the  school  plant;  and  discussions  on  rules 
and  requirements  are  critically  important. 

Finally,  students  and  parents  must  be  as- 
sured that  they  can  go  to  members  of  the 
administration  or  st.aff  and  receive  prompt, 
fair  consideration  of  their  individual  prob- 
lems. 

And  what  if  the  higher  courts  reverse 
Judge  Roth's  ruling  or  the  recently  passed 
Integration  moratorium  bill  Is  signed  by  the 
President  and  upheld  as  constitutional? 

The  Metropolitan  Coalition  for  Peaceful 
Integration  believes  that  some  form  of  de- 
segregation Is  certain  to  occur. 

TTie  plan  of  action  that  the  MCPI  recom- 
mends begins  to  build  a  network  of  commu- 
nication and  cooperation  within  school  dis- 
tricts and  between  school  districts  In  this 
metropolitan  area.  Perhaps  we  can  under- 
stand each  other  a  little  better  because  of  this 
process.  Certainly  we  will  be  more  aware  of 
the  problems  that  we  face  individually  and 
collectively.  The  foundation  for  building  a 
better  community  is  established. 

The  Metropolitan  Coalition  for  Peaceful 
Integration  came  into  being  in  March,  1972. 
Cooperating  organizations  are: 

Americ;in  Civil  Liberties  Union 

American  Jewish  Committee 

American  Jewish  Congress 

Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth 

.Archdiocese  of  Detroit 

Citizens  Organization  for  Suburban  Re- 
sponsibility 

Coordinating  Council  on  Human  Relations 

Detroit  Commission  on  Community  Rela- 
tions 

Detroit  Round  Table  of  Catholics.  Jews  and 
Protestants 

Detroit  Organization  of  School  Adminis- 
trators and  Supervisors 
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Metropolitan  Detroit  Council  of  Churches 

Detroit  Council  for  Political  Education 

Episcopal  Church— Diocese  of  Michigan 

Orotse  Pomte  Human  Relations  Council 

Grosse  Polnte  Women's  Democratic  Discus- 
sion Group 

laierfaith  .■Action  Council 

Jewish  Community  Council 

jewisli  Labor  Committee 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  Detroit 

Michigan  Federation  of  Teachers 

Metropolitan  Detroit  AFL-CIO 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 

UAW-SEMCAP 

Trade  Union  Leadership  Council 

Detroit  Urban  League 

United  Methodist  Conference 

West  Bloomfleld-Farmlngton  Area— League 
of  Women  Voters 

Wolverine  Bar  Association 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom — Detroit  Branch 

IFrom  the  Detroit   Sunday  News,   June   25. 

19721 
Two  STATE  CrrrEs  Measure  Year  of  Busing 
(By  Michael  P.  Wendland  and  Paul  aainori 

The  only  two  Michigan  school  districts  so 
far  involved  with  forced  bussing  to  achieve 
racial  balance  report  no  new  academic  prob- 
lems and  some  progress  towards  reducing 
racial  hostUitles  after  a  fiUl  year  of  cotu-t- 
ordered  transportation  of  students. 

Though  the  evaluation  of  achievement  and 
attitude  tests  is  still  under  way  in  both  dis- 
tricts, school  officials  In  Pontiac  and  Kala- 
mazoo say  their  experences  with  bussing  gen- 
erally have  been  favorable. 

Neither  district,  however,  can  be  viewed  as 
a  barometer  for  the  pending  croas-dlstrict 
B'jssing  plan  ordered  two  weeks  ago  for  the 
trlcounty  Detroit  area  by  Federsil  Jtidge 
Stephen  J.  Roth  because  there  are  important 
differences. 

Roth's  order,  to  be  fuUy  Implemented  by 
September,  1973.  would  restilt  In  the  bussing 
of  about  310,000  students  from  52  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Pontiac  Is  bussing  about  9.000  of  the  dis- 
trict's 23,000  students.  Kalamazoo's  bussing 
program  affects  some  lO.OOO  of  the  district's 
16.500  pupils. 

Both  the  Pontiac  and  Kalamazoo  bussing 
plans— begtin  last  September  under  a  Fed- 
eral Court  order — do  not  affect  other  school 
districts. 

The  Pontiac  and  Kalamazoo  plans  are  sim- 
ilar. Both  cities  have  around  90,000  residents. 
Blacks  represent  about  30  percent  of  the 
total. 

Both  plans  affect  Just  elementary  and  Jun- 
ior high  boundary  lines  redrawn  to  schools. 
High  schools  had  achieve  better  racial  mixes 
several  years  before  the  court-ordered  buss- 
ing. 

When  schools  opened  under  the  new  de- 
segregation plans,  angrv-  white  parents 
picketed  the  districts'  bus  depots.  In  Pon- 
tiac, 10  buses  were  dynamited  a  week  before 
school  opened.  In  Kalamazoo,  a  new  bus  was 
damaged  by  a  firebomb. 

Now,  after  a  full  term  of  bussing,  school 
oSclals  In  both  districts  look  back  on  it  as 
■  one  of  the  most  tranquil"  school  terms  In 
re?ent  years  and  say  the  children  "adjusted 
beautifully"  and  learned  better  or  Just  as 
good  as  in  prelntegratlon  days. 

Only  in  Kalsunazoo  was  there  strong 
enough  racial  tensions  to  close  a  school  dur- 
ing the  year.  That  incident  occurred  June 
16 — the  last  day  of  school — in  one  of  the 
district's  four  elementary  and  Junior  high 
schools. 

"It  was  a  minor  Incident,  caused  by  a  fight 
between  a  white  student  and  a  black  stu- 
dent," said  a  school  spokesman. 

"The  white  boy  had  been  suspended  the 
day  before  and  came  back  to  school  and 
clobbered  the  first  black  he  saw.  We  closed 
down  the  school  because  of  the  tensions  that 


arose,  but  I  really  think  the  tensions  came 
about  mostly  because  it  was  the  last  school 
day  of  the  year." 

in  Pontiac,  none  of  the  36  schools  were 
shut  down  because  of  racial  tension  or  vio- 
lence this  past  year. 

There  was.  however,  an  Increase  In  reports 
of  violence  In  the  schooU  during  the  first 
three  weeks,  but  It  Is  Impossible  to  measure 
the  outbreaks  against  previous  years  because 
neither  police  nor  school  officials  had  ever 
kept  track  of  such  Incidents  before. 

As  an  example  of  what  hapjjened  this  past 
school  year  in  Pontiac.  officials  point  to  East- 
ern Junior  High,  formerly  known  as  the 
"toughest"  of  the  district's  six  Junior  highs 
because  of  student  turmoil  which  caused  It 
to  shut  down  10  times  the  year  before 

After  integration,  which  changed  Eastern's 
racial  composition  from  85  percent  black  to 
65  percent  white,  tensions  lessened  and  there 
were  no  closings 

■People  changed."  is  the  way  Eastern 
Principal  John  E.  Burton  explains  it.  "The 
kids  and  their  parents  adjusted  and  learned 
to  accept  each  other." 

Merle  Smith,  a  Ph.D.  in  educational  psy- 
chology who  heads  the  Pontiac  School  Dis- 
trict's four-man  research  and  development 
staff,  said  bussing  has  caused  little  change 
in  achievement."  based  on  preliminary  re- 
sults of  two  tests  administered  this  year. 

One  test  was  given  in  November  and  the 
second  in  May.  Flesults  of  the  May  test  are 
still  being  processed,  but  "eyeballing  "  the 
scores  indicates  neither  advancement  nor  re- 
gression m  achievement.  Smith  says 

■It's  a  little  unrealistic  to  expect  achieve- 
ment gains  the  first  year,"  Smith  said 

■We  had  buses  blown  up  and  picketing.  It 
probably  wasn't  until  October  or  November 
that  we  got  down  to  the  business  of  educat- 
ing kids  ■' 

In  Kalamazoo,  school  officials  say  they  have 
little  solid  information  at  hand  to  say  with 
any  certainty  what  effect  bussing  has  had  on 
students'  achievement. 

■  But  we  do  know  that  there  has  been  no 
adverse  affect  on  either  white  students  or 
black  students."  said  Dorothy  Rothrock.  an 
official  of  the  Kalamazoo  Board  of  Education. 
"We  are  watching  carefully  the  test  results 
of  the  students  and  have  found  that,  gen- 
erally speaking,  bussing  has  not  hurt  achieve- 
ment at  all.  There  are  preliminary  indica- 
tions that  many  of  the  black  students  have 
improved  "White  students  seem  to  be  doing 
about  the  same." 

Pontiac's  Smith  says  his  district's  first-year 
bussing  experience  shows  it  a  "myth'  that 
integration  causes  achievement  of  white 
pupils  to  fall  while  black  pupils  progress. 
Research  has  shown  whites  remain  about  the 
same  while  blacks  gain,  he  said. 

Testing  will  continue  two  more  years 
Smith  says,  and  he  expects  to  see  positive  re- 
sults over  the  long  haul. 

"I  get  concerned  with  this  emphasis  on 
achievement,"  Smith  said. 

■"While  It's  important,  one  of  the  signifi- 
cant parts  of  desegregation  is  to  develop  an 
awareness  of  other  races.  Attitudes  are  more 
important  than  achievement." 

.An  attitude  survey  taken  by  Pontiac  school 
officials  m  January  showed  the  likelihood  of 
a  pupil  making  friends  with  classmates  of 
another  color  declined  among  older  students. 
The  survey  showed  that  93  percent  of 
second  and  third  graders  made  friends  with 
pupils  of  other  races.  The  figure  declined 
through  the  ninth  grade  to  66  percent 

"Younger  children  are  more  flexible." 
Smith  said.  "Their  attitudes  aren  t  set  yet. 
When  President  Nixon  says  bussing  should 
begin  above  the  sixth  grade  level,  he's  advo- 
cating the  wTong  approach."' 

Though  results  of  a  parental  attitude  sur- 
vey  have    not   been   assessed   yet.   Smith   is 
pessimistic"'  about  it. 
"I   really  dont  expect   adult  attitudes  to 
change.""  he  says 


"We  still  have  many  people  who  believe  in 
the  neighborhood  school  concept,  though  we 
no  longer  have  the  neighborhood  grocery  or 
drug-store  We"re  reluctant  to  give  up  the 
neighborhood  school" 

In  Kalamazoo  however,  a  detailed  survey 
:f  black  and  white  parents  of  school -aged 
children  was  released  last  week. 

Conducted  for  the  school  board  by  Dr. 
James  Boothe,  director  of  the  Educ*tor  FMd- 
back  Center  at  Western  Michigan  University, 
the  study  found  that  whUe  black  and  white 
parents  felt  their  chUdren  should  attend 
schools  within  walking  distance,  they  also 
relt  bussing  was  working  well. 

Some  73  percent  of  the  black  parents  felt 
their  children  were  achieving  at  a  satisfactory 
level  whUe  74  percent  of  the  white  parents 
agreed. 

Other  findings  In  the  study  included: 

A  majority  i  77  percent)  of  the  parents  in- 
dicated that  their  children  enjoyed  school 
this  past  vear. 

Compared  with  the  previous  year  (before 
bussing) .  74  percent  of  the  parents  felt  their 
chUdren  had  the  same  or  fewer  behavior 
problems  at  school  this  paat  year. 

WThlle  49  percent  of  the  parents  felt  their 
ChUdren  had  more  interracial  contact  In  ex- 
tracurricular activities  this  year.  19  percent 
of  the  parents  themselves  reported  Increased 
contact  with  parents  of  another  race 

Some  4«  percent  of  the  black  parents  felt 
that  the  educational  needs  of  black  chUdren 
differ  from  thoe*  of  wt:ite  children,  compared 
to  30  percent  of  the  white  parents  who  felt 
the  same 

Besides  the  parental  survey,  there  is  also  a 
study  on  the  attitudes  of  Kaiamazoo  teachers. 

That  survey,  conducted  by  the  Kaiamazoo 
rity  Education  Association  In  mid-May  of  500 
wf  its  850  members,  found  that  78  percent  of 
the  educators  are  pleased  with  the  present 
school  attendance  plan  and  do  not  want  a 
return  to  neighborhood  school  attendance 
patterns. 

Just  over  81  percent  of  the  teachers 
thought  their  students  were  progressing 
about  the  same  or  better  than  before  buaelng. 
although  41  percent  felt  It  was  now  harder 
to  work  with  their  students. 

LACK      OF      PARTICIPATION      FOR      LOCAL 
GOVFRNMENT 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Pretidenl.  I  oppose 
title  rx  01  S.  3010  as  it  is  presently  WTit- 
ten. 

One  of  my  reasons  for  opposing,  un- 
qualifiedly, the  legal  services  corporation 
is  Its  complete  and  utter  faUure  to  recog- 
nize that  our  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments, constituting  a  more  directly  re- 
lated voice  of  the  people,  have  the  abil- 
ity to  conduct  these  free  legal  service 
programs  and.  in  fact  are  douig  so:  its 
failure  to  recognize  that  SUte  and  lo- 
cal bar  associations  constitute  a  better 
representation  of  the  full  spectrum  of 
legal  thinking  and  ability  and  play  a  defi- 
nite and  positive  role  in  their  respective 
areas:  its  failure  to  recognize  that  Stale 
and  local  governments,  which  are  so  of- 
ten sued  by  these  legal  service  programs 
should  have  any  voice  in  how  the  corixi- 
ration  is  run  or  its  policies  are  formu- 
lated; its  failure  to  recognize  that  there 
are  certain  legal  officers  out  in  our  States 
and  cities  who  1-iave  expertise  in  the  area 
of  legal  ser\ices  una  who  also  have  the 
direct  experience  with  the  OEO  legal 
service  people  who  are  written  in  as  mem- 
bers of  every  board  and  council ;  its  fail- 
ure to  recognize  State  and  local  organiza- 
tions of  those  who  will  be  served  by  the 
program  and,  in  fact,  I  take  exception  to 
the  intentional  drafting  of  this  legisla- 
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tion  so  as  to  rule  out  any  recognition  and 
representation  of  all  pertinent  and  log- 
ical State  and  local  voices. 

Mr.  President,  this  title  is  made  a  part 
of  tlie  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  which 
was  premised  upon  a  belief  that  there 
was  too  much  centralization  and  empha- 
sis upon  the  -national  way  being  the 
only  way  "  When  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964  was  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, the  report  on  the  very  f^rst  page 
said  one  of  its  purposes  was 

To  stimulate  our  communltlee  to  initiate 
local  action  programs 

On  page  3  of  that  report  was  declared: 
The  Federal  Government  will  work  coop- 
eratively wUh  State  and  local  governments 
so  that  the  treasured  local-State-Pederal 
pwirtnershlp  may  be  maintained — and  trie 
programs — can  only  succeed  if  the  full  re- 
sources of  labor  hiislnesfi  and  the  agencies 
of  Federal.  State,  and  local  government 
march  side  by  side  In  support  of  It. 

On  page  10  it  was  said: 

Local  citizens  know  and  understand  their 
communltleB  best  and  'hey  will  be  the  ones 
to  seize  the  initiative  and  provide  sustained 
and  vigorous  leadership — communities  will 
commit  their  ideas  and  resources  and  iiseiime 
respon«lbnity  for  developing  and  carr,in« 
out  local  action  programs — as  much  flexibil- 
ity as  possible  will  be  left  to  local  communi- 
ties and  local  organizations  to  develop  their 
local  programs 

Look  at  the  record.  It  is  replete  with 
defense  of  OEO  programs  as  not  being 
nationalization  of  local  areas  of  concern, 
expertise  and  ability  but.  rather,  in  fur- 
therance of  it. 

The  first  thmg  I  want  to  do  is  call  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  the  only  possible 
recognition  of  any  State  or  local  organi- 
zation or  entity  which  I  can  find  in  this 
bUl. 

We  all  know,  of  course,  that  this  title 
in  no  way  permits  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment to  keep  this  independent  Legal 
Service  Corporation  from  operating  with- 
in its  boundarie.s.  There  is  no  mechanism 
for  a  State  or  locality  to  fashion  its  own 
program. 

There  has  been  provision  for  a  notice 
of  'watch  out.  here  we  come."  It  in  no 
way  gives  the  bar  association  an  oppor- 
tunity to  even  fUe  comments  or  offer  .sug- 
gestions. The  Corporation  is  going  to  be 
there  In  30  days,  and  that  is  that.  There 
is  no  way  the  State  bar  association  can 
stop  It  or  hope  for  modifications  of  the 
proposal. 

Perhaps  the  State  bar  association  al- 
ready has  an  adequate  legal  services  pro- 
gram or  is  on  the  verge  of  instituting 
one.  Perhaps  the  grant  has  been  made 
by  the  Corporation  in  Washington  with- 
out giving  due  consideration  to  the  char- 
acter or  ability  of  the  grantee  and  the 
State  bar  association  has  evidence  and 
opinions  which,  in  the  eyes  of  all  reason- 
able men.  should  be  heard.  Perhaps  the 
proposed  program  contravenes  the  bar 
association's  code  for  the  practice  of  law 
within  the  State.  Perhaps  the  State  or 
local  community  knows  a  lot  of  things.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference.  That  is 
why  the  inclusion  of  only  this  provision 
is  an  insult  to  the  State  and  local  bar  as- 
sociations   and   associations    of   private 


persons  interested  in  legal  aid  to  the 
poor 

Outside  of  the  provisions  of  the  sec- 
tion which  I  have  just  discussed,  there  is 
no  local  or  State  participation  required 
under  this  title,  except  perhaps  one  which 
I  will  discuss  later.  Regardless  of  *he 
congressional  commitment  in  the  incep- 
tion of  the  OEO  programs,  the  questions 
I  raise  are  valid: 

First.  Why  does  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  title  providing  for  an  Ad- 
visory Council  limit  those  who  can  sub- 
mit names  for  persons  to  serve  on  it.  to 
only  "national"  organizations  of  persons 
eligible  for  assistance?  Why  are  not  the 
State  and  local  organizations  which  do 
exist  recognized?  Why  should  we  force 
them  to  join  and  be  subrogated  to  some 
"national"  organization? 

Second.  Why,  when  provision  is  made 
for  grants  and  contracts  for  legal  serv- 
ices, are  not  State  and  local  bar  associ- 
ations specifically  included  as  being  eli- 
gible? Will  they  be  excluded? 

Third.  Why  does  not  this  bill  provide 
that  this  independent  corporation  must 
comply  with  all  applicable  State  and  lo- 
cal laws?  Will  the  corporation  and  its 
grantees,  and  so  forth,  claim  they  are 
above  both  State  and  local  corporate  laws 
and  State  and  local  laws  regulating  the 
practice  of  law  because  their  existence  is 
due  to  a  congressional  enactment  and 
their  fimds  are  Federal  fimds? 

The  absence  of  a  specific  provision  is 
no  oversight.  In  the  section  where  provi- 
sion is  made  for  State  and  local  audits 
it  is  required  that  the  auditor  "be  certi- 
fied or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  body  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision." 

Fourth.  Why  is  it  that  the  members  of 
the  board  of  directors,  which  allegedly 
run  the  corporation,  aie  selected  from 
lists  of  names  submitted  only  by  na- 
tional associations  of  law  schools,  na- 
tional associations  of  potential  clients, 
national  associations  of  attorneys  pro- 
viding free  legal  services,  and  so  on?  I,  as 
I  have  already  said,  see  no  reason  to  ex- 
clude the  independent  local  State  bar 
associations,  the  independent  local  and 
State  potential  client  organizations  and 
attorneys  engaged  in  practices  which  re- 
late to  State  and  local  governments.  For 
example,  why  is  there  not  a  representa- 
tive of  associations  of  attorneys  general, 
or  associations  of  prosecuting  attorneys, 
county  attorneys,  and  city  attorneys? 
These  people  serve  in  and  for  such  orga- 
nizations as  representatives  of  the  inter- 
ests of  State  and  local  governments. 

Let  us  not  say  that  these  honorable 
lawyers  are  not  qualified  to  be  on  the 
board  because  they  often  find  themselves 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  case  from  the 
legal  services  attorneys.  That  is  one  of 
the  best  recommendations  I  can  think 
of  to  have  them  on  this  board.  If  there  is 
to  be  a  corporation,  its  board  needs  bgil- 
ance,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  All  it 
consists  of  is  the  representatives  of  these 
national  organizations  and  the  lawyers 
who  are  going  to  be  its  employees  on 
which  we  need  the  board  to  exercise  re- 
straints. There  is,  of  course,  one  judge 
and  Reven  from  among  the  general  aublic. 
but  there  is  no  guarantee  of  balance 
there.  There  could  be  if  the  bill  said  they 


should  not  all  be  dyed-ln-the-wool  ad- 
vocates of  socialized  law  but  that  pro- 
vision or  perhaps  one  worded  somewhat 
more  prudently,  fails  to  appear. 

Look  at  the  one  judge  who  is  to  be  a 
member.  Why  is  it  required  that  he  rep- 
resent the  national  judiciary?  That  is 
what  "the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States"  is.  I  ask  why  not  a  judge 
from  a  State  or  local  domestic  relations 
court,  a  judge  from  a  State  or  local 
"debtors  court,"  a  judge  from  a  State 
or  local  juvenile  court  or  a  judge  from 
a  State  supreme  court?  It  is  in  those 
State  and  local  courts  that  the  real  prob- 
lems of  the  poor — landlord  and  tenant, 
domestic  relations,  creditor  suits,  em- 
ployment suits  are,  or  should  be,  handled 
The  same  is  true  for  educational  and  wel- 
fare matters  even  though  the  OEO  at- 
torneys have  preferred  the  Federal  courts 
on  these.  The  way  that  section  is  worded 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  that  such  a  local 
or  State  judge  would  even  be  appointed. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  magic  in 
being  a  member  of  a  national  organiza- 
tion, government  or  body  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  title  is  drawn  as  if  there 
were,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  real  State 
or  local  representation,  the  importance 
of  which  was  declared  when  we  passed 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Mr.  President,  finally,  I  ask: 

Why  should  we  deny  our  belief  in  our 
people,  expressed  through  their  local  or- 
ganizations and  governments,  by  passing 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation? 

aUORVM    CALL 

Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Weicker  »    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  ( Mr.  Griffin  i  is  one 
that  I  support  wholeheartedly.  What  it 
does  is  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  insofar  as  school  busing  is 
concerned.  And  it  also  has  a  portion  of 
it  that  contains  a  moratorium  on  present 
audits  affecting  school  busing. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate could  come  to  grips  with  this  issue 
now  and  agree  to  the  amendment 

As  Senators  know,  when  we  were  dis- 
cussing it  some  months  ago  when  we  had 
the  Higher  Education  Act  before  the 
Senate,  the  jurisdictional  amendment 
failed  to  carry  by  only  one  vote.  It  was 
that  close.  And  since  then  we  have  had 
more  and  more  expressions  on  the  part 
of  people  all  over  the  country  concerning 
how  they  feel  about  forced  school  busing. 

In  the  time  frame  that  we  were  argu- 
ing the  Grtffln  amendment  earlier  in  the 
year,  it  so  happened  that  the  Florida 
presidential  primary  was  in  the  process 
of  being  debated  and  argued  by  the  vari- 
ous candidates  on  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  sides.  And  also  shortly 
after  our  vote  on  the  amendment,  we 
had  the  priman,'  in  Florida,  my  home 
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SUte.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  at 
that  lime  there  was  only  one  issue  in 
that  presidential  primary  in  Florida, 
which  was  the  second  primary,  the 
largest  primary  until  that  time,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  country. 
It  was  important  because  it  was  the  first 
big  State  and  one  of  the  big  10  States  in 
population. 

AS  a  matter  of  fact.  Florida  is  now  No. 
8  in  the  countrj'  in  population.  So.  this 
was  a  real  test  insofar  as  the  presidential 
primary  was  concerned.  It  separated  the 
men  from  the  boys  and  it  told  a  whole  lot 
about  what  was  going  on. 

It  foretold  what  would  happen  to  at 
least  some  of  them.  However,  the  inter- 
esting part  of  the  primary  was  that  it 
boiled  down  to  a  single  issue,  forced 
school  busing.  Practically  no  other  issue 
was  discussed  in  Florida  during  that 
whole  primary.  Not  only  were  the  candi- 
dates obsessed  with  this  single  issue  be- 
cause that  is  what  the  pubhc  was  inter- 
ested m.  but  also  on  the  ballot  in  the 
presidential  primary  on  that  particular 
day  there  was  a  straw  ballot  asking  the 
citizens  of  Florida  their  opinion  on  the 
very  subject  of  busing. 

The  straw  ballot  was  put  in  the  form 
of  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  people  favor  the  passage  of  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  against  busing. 
That  matter  became  a  very  heated  issue 
in  the  Florida  primary,  not  only  on  the 
became  a  very  hot  political  issue  in  the 
part  of  the  presidential  hopefuls  who 
were  campaigning,  arguing,  and  debating 
all  over  the  State  of  Florida,  but  it  also 
State  itself. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  chose  to 
make  this  an  issue.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
he  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  was  put  on  the 
ballot.  Our  Governor  felt  very  strongly 
about  it.  and  he  elected  to  campaign  very 
vigorously  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment and  implored  people  not  to  vote 
for  it.  He  raised  a  good  deal  of  money  on 
behalf  of  this  effort. 

The  Governor  and  I  had  a  statewide 
debate  on  television  concerning  this  is- 
sue. I  would  like  to  point  out  that  at  that 
time  our  Governor  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  Governors  in  the  United  States. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  read  some 
polls  that  show  that  he  was  the  most 
popular  Governor  in  dl  of  the  States.  He 
had  previously  tested  his  popularity  with 
another  constitutional  amendment  af- 
fecting the  State  of  Florida  that  had  to 
do  with  corporate  income,  whether  we 
should  approve  a  corporate  Income  tax 
for  Florida.  We  had  a  provision  in  the 
constitution  which  prohibited  the  levy- 
ing of  any  tax,  whether  corporate  or  in- 
dividual. The  Governor  favored  the  im- 
position of  a  corporate  income  tax.  This 
".as  the  subject  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  not  long  ago.  This  matter 
was  debated  very  vigorously  up  and  down 
the  State. 

The  Governor  won  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  when  this  matter  was  put  to  the 
test.  Everyone  thought  that  one  of  the 
reasons  the  Governor  won  was  his  popu- 
larity as  a  Governor  and  his  ability  to 
convince  the  people  of  Florida  that  they 
should  have  a  corporate  Income  tax. 
I  point  this  out  In  this  context  to  show 


that  the  Grovernor  was  popular  and  was 
persuasive.  Then  the  busing  issue  came 
up,  and  the  Governor  took  the  side  that 
we  should  not  have  a  constitutional 
amendment  opposing  busing. 

The  people  thought  otherwise  and 
when  the  votes  were  tallied  in  the  State 
of  Florida  in  that  presidential  primary, 
which  also  included  that  busing  amend- 
ment, we  found  that  approximately  75 
percent  of  the  people  favored  such  a  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Mr.  President,  25  percent  opposed  it. 
In  other  words,  those  in  favor  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  opposing 
forced  btising  won  by  a  margin  of  3  to 
1.  That  is  where  the  issue  stands 
throughout  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Polls 
have  been  taken  nationwide.  Every  time 
this  i.ssue  is  put  to  the  test  and  the  peo- 
ple are  asked  about  whether  they  are  in 
favor  of  busing  or  opposed  to  it  they 
register  their  overwhelming  opposition 
to  it.  I  think  that  this  represents  the 
overwhelming  sentiments  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Not  only  in  the 
State  of  Florida,  as  well  as  other  South- 
ern States  where  we  have  had  the  issue 
before  us  a  number  of  years,  but  also  in 
other  States  of  the  Union.  It  is  true  in 
States  m  the  North,  such  as  the  home 
State  of  the  author  of  this  amendment, 
the  distingmshed  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. The  people  of  that  State  feel  just 
as  strongly  about  busing  as  we  do  in  the 
South  and  in  Florida.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  City  of  Detroit  they  had  an 
opinion  poll  not  too  long  ago  on  this  very 
issue  and  they  discovered  that  not  only 
were  the  people  overwhelmingly  opposed 
to  busing  in  Michigan  but  also,  and  this 
surprised  a  lot  of  people,  the  blacks 
themselves — in  fact  63  percent  of 
them  in  Detroit,  which  is  now  the  focus 
of  attention  on  busing  because  of  the 
Federal  judges  pending  court  decree 
there — wanted  no  part  of  forced  busing. 
They  do  not  like  it  either. 

This  issue  has  without  a  doubt  become 
the  most  emotional,  the  most  volatile, 
the  most  widely  talked  about  issue  in  the 
United  States  today  ix)li*ic?lly.  I  have 
.spent  almost  18  years  in  public  office,  al- 
most 10  years  in  Congress  and  8  years 
on  the  lo:aI  governmental  .scene.  I  have 
seen  all  sorts  of  controversial  issues  as 
has  anyone  who  has  spent  that  amount 
of  time  in  office.  But  I  can  truthfully 
say  I  have  never  seen  any  issue  that 
came  to  the  apex  of  emotionalism  that 
this  one  of  forced  busing  h-is  approached 
in  this  countr>'.  Why  is  this  so?  Are  peo- 
ple opposed  to  busing  because  they  are 
racist?  This  is  a  charge  that  is  made  by 
people  who  favor  busing.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  true.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Flor- 
ida, at  the  same  time  we  had  the  con- 
stitu'ional  nmendmeni  on  the  ballot  in 
our  primijA'  a  few  months  ago  we  also 
had  another  straw  ballot  That  straw 
ballot  asked:  Do  you  favor  the  dual 
school  system?  I  cannot  remember  now 
exactly  how  it  was  phrased  but  substan- 
tially it  was:  Do  you  favor  the  dual 
school  system  or  do  you  favor  doing  aw-ay 
with  it?  The  point  was:  Do  you  favor 
whites  and  blacks  going  to  school  to- 
gether; do  you  favor  school  integration? 
Seventy-ftve  percent  said  we  should  not 
have  separate  school  systems.  So  it  is 


not  a  question  of  segregation  or  inte- 
gration. 

■\X''hat  it  is  all  about  is  whether  parents 
have  the  right  to  send  their  children  to 
neighborhood  schools  or  whether  their 
thildren  are  going  to  be  bused  all  over 
the  county,  if  that  is  the  school  system. 
or  all  over  the  city,  and  whether  they 
are  going  to  spend  a  good  part  of  their 
school  lives  on  buses  being  transported 
miles  across  the  school  districts  from 
one  school  to  another,  or  whether  they 
are  goins  to  be  able  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school  in  the  neighborhoods. 

That  is  what  it  is  all  about,  and  that 
is  what  has  the  parents  so  stirred  up.  In 
my  office  this  has  been  the  single  biggest 
issue  for  2  years.  This  past  year,  for  ex- 
ample. I  received  in  my  office  31.000  com- 
munications on  the  issue  of  .school  bus- 
ing. I  received  letters,  telegrams,  phone 
calls,  and  all  sorts  of  commimications  Of 
course,  just  about  100  percent  of  those 
communications  were  opposed  to  bus- 
ing. 

The  thing  that  disturbs  people  is  that 
one  of  the  biggest  decisions  any  parent, 
any  mother  or  father  makes  is  that  of 
buyinu  a  home.  It  is  the  biggest  invest- 
ment that  raos*  families  make  during  a 
lifetime.  When  they  decide  to  build  or 
buy  a  home  in  a  neiehborhood  they  look 
at  "a  lot  of  factors.  They  make  sure  the 
neighborhood  is  one  in  which  they  can 
get  along,  for  instance.  But  one  of  the 
biggest  factors  they  look  into  is  the 
school  .situation  arovmd  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  reason  why  that  becomes  a 
rather  large  factor  in  their  decision  is 
because  they  do  want  their  children  to  be 
able  to  walk  to  school  They  even  look 
at  the  travel  problems  to  make  sure  their 
children  do  not  have  to  go  across  some 
wide  thoroughfares  that  might  endan- 
2  or  3  years  ago  which  involved  the  school 
every  day.  They  want  their  children  to 
be  able  to  pet  to  school  in  as  short  a 
time  as  possible  and  to  be  able  to  come 
home  after  school  is  over  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Not  all  of  them  are  within 
walking  distance ;  some  are  bused 

The  fact  is  used  as  a  red  herring  by 
those  who  favor  school  busing.  It  is  said. 
"We  have  always  had  school  buses  in  this 
country  as  long  as  we  have  had  auto- 
mobile motors  and  wheels  to  put  on 
buses.  What  is  wrong  with  school  buses'" 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween busing  somebody  a  few  blocks  or 
being  on  the  bus  a  few  minutes,  as  con- 
trasted with  being  on  the  bus  for  an 
hour  or  2  hours  back  and  forth  when 
there  is  absolutely  no  need  to  do  so  be- 
cause there  is  a  .school  within  walking 
distance  or  within  easy  riding  distance  of 
the  home 

Some  of  the  ideas  these  busers  have  are 
so  ridiculous  and  preposterous  they  defy 
the  logic  of  any  reasonable  person.  Any 
one  of  us  who  has  served  in  the  Senate 
from  the  South,  of  course,  knows  of  'hese 
problems  that  we  face  every  day.  But  T 
remember  one  problem  that  I  worked  on 
2  or  3  years  ago  whi.h  Involved  the  school 
system  in  Palm  Beach  County.  There  it 
was  proposed  to  bus  students  from,  what 
is  called  the  Glade  section  of  Palm  Beach 
County,  which  is  a  farming  section,  and 
around  Lake  Okeechobee,  one  of  the 
largest  lakes  in  Florida  and  in  the  world. 
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They  were  going  to  bus  these  children 
over  to  other  sections  of  West  Palm 
Beach  County  and  vice  versa  in  order  to 
satisfy  this  racial  balance  thing  that 
some  of  these  eggheads  in  HEW  think  so 
important. 

This  proposal  involved  busing  children 
40  miles  one  way  and  then  back  40  miles 
another  way  along  a  narrow  road  that 
goes  along  a  canal  in  this  part  of  the 
countv,  an  irrigation  canal  where  they 
have  so  many  accidents  that  it  has  been 
nicknamed  for  many  years  now  as  "Sui- 
cide Alley."  This  was  the  proposition 
HEW  had  on  the  school  busing  business 
in  Palm  Beach  County  When  the  school 
authorities  and  parents  came  to  talk  to 
me  2  or  3  years  ago.  I  was  dumbfounded 
I  said.  You  cannot  mean  those  people 
are  propasing  this  ' 

Well,  ihey  cerUinly  were  proposing  it. 
They  already  had  the  plan  outlined  and 
they  alreadj-  had  it  down  m  black  and 
white  print  that  that  is  what  they  were 
going  to  do  Fortunately.  I  managed  to 
get  into  the  act  and  kill  that  particular 
act  of  msanity. 

That  IS  exactly  what  some  of  these 
people  are  trying  to  do.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  some  of  the  plans  tliey  have  in 
mind  are  even  more  ridiculous  than  that, 
like  the  one  in  Richmond  that  was  pro- 
posed by  a  Federal  judge  that  would 
combine  the  county  Richmond  is  in  with 
the  adjoinmg  counties  around  Richmond 
and  bus  back  and  forth  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  schoolchildren.  However, 
the  court  of  appeals  struck  down  that 
plan,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  unless 
the  Supreme  Court  decides  for  it. 

That  same  sort  of  plan  is  now  being 
proposed  for  the  city  of  Detroit,  a  huge 
city,  in  which  pupils  would  be  bused  from 
one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other.  That 
is  what  has  caused  this  fuss  m  the  city 
of  Etetrolt. 

So  the  plan  they  tried  was  idiotic  in 
the  State  of  Florida.  Now  we  And  it  being 
implemented  and  carried  out  by  some  of 
the  Federal  judges  throughout  the 
country 

That  is  why  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan has  offered  his  amendment. 

Again  and  igain  we  have  put  language 
into  education  bills  and  appropriation 
bills  year  after  year.  We  have  been  doing 
it  for  at  least  6  years,  as  I  recall,  now. 
The  language  seems  to  be  very  plain.  In 
effect,  what  it  says  is  that  no  money  in 
this  bill — if  it  is  an  appropriation  bill — 
or  no  money  authonzed  in  this  bill — if  it 
is  an  authorization  bill — shall  be  used  for 
forced  school  busmg.  You  would  think 
that  £iny  reasonable  man  would  under- 
stand what  that  said,  but  every  time 
these  appropriation  bills  or  these  author- 
ization bills  come  before  Federal  district 
judges  or  the  courts  of  appeal  or  the 
Supreme  Court,  we  find  again  and  again 
that  the  judges  either  ignore  the  lan- 
guage, pay  no  attention  whatsoever  to  it, 
or  else  strike  the  language  down  and  say 
it  is  unconstitutional  in  their  minds. 

So  we  continue  to  have  school  busing, 
no  matter  what  we  put  in  the  bills  here 
year  after  year.  And.  of  course,  that  is 
what  the  Senator  from  Michigan  pro- 
poses to  get  at  with  his  amendment. 

Time  and  again  that  language  has 
gone   to   court — this  language  or  some 


other  language — and  we  have  found  that 
our  efforts  have  been  frustrated  with 
each  new  attempt. 

So  now  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
says,  what  we  really  ought  to  do,  since 
we  cannot  convince  the  judges  that  we 
really  mean  what  we  say,  and  they  pay 
no  attention  to  what  we  say,  Is  to  put 
language  in  this  pai-tlcular  bill  which 
says  a  judge  shall  not  have  any  more 
jurisdiction  over  this  at  all.  If  he  con- 
tinues to  say  we  do  not  mean  what  we 
say.  if  he  continues  to  call  black  what 
is  white  or  white  what  Is  black,  despite 
the  wording  we  use  in  the  bill  or  the 
language  of  the  bill,  then,  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  says  Is  that  he 
should  not  have  the  opportunity  at  all 
to  make  any  determination  upon  these 
matters  whatsoever. 

And  I  say  amen  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  proposes  to  do,  because 
I  think  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
we  have  got  to  make  that  kind  of  state- 
ment, where  we  must  say  to  the  courts 
that  "You  will  not  have  jurisdiction  over 
this  at  all,  because  If  you  do  take  Juris- 
diction over  it,  you  do  not  pay  attention 
to  what  we  are  trying  to  do." 

At  the  time  the  Constitution  was  be- 
ing drafted  and  the  composition  of  the 
Government  was  being  decided  upon,  an 
executive  branch  headed  by  a  President, 
a  legislative  branch  composed  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  and  a  judicial 
branch  to  interpret  what  the  legislature 
passed  by  way  of  law,  and  what  the  ex- 
ecutive did  by  way  of  carrying  out  the 
law.  I  think  it  was  Thomas  Jefferson 
who  observed — and  I  am  paraphrasing 
what  he  said  now;  I  cannot  remember 
the  exact  words — 

We  have  got  a  good  form  of  government 
here.  This  ought  to  work.  But  the  one  dan- 
ger I  see  m  It  Is  the  power  we  have  given 
the  Supreme  Court.  Therein  lies  danger  In 
the  kind  of  government  we  have  created, 
because  these  men,  in  deciding  laws  that  we 
have  passed  from  time  to  time,  may  arrogate 
to  themselves  power  and  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility far  beyond  what  we  Intend  to 
give  them  here  In  the  Constitution,  and  If 
they  do  that  there  Is  little  that  we  can  do 
to  stop  It. 

The  only  way  we  can  do  it,  of  course, 
is  by  way  of  constitutional  amendment. 
That,  of  course,  is  why  constitutional 
amendments  have  been  proposed  here, 
several  of  them,  on  this  very  schoolbus- 
ing  busmess.  It  is  because  the  Supreme 
Court  has  forced  us  into  that  position  by 
distorting,  in  their  decisions,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bills  and  the  laws  that  we 
have  passed  and  also  the  meaning  of 
the  constitutional  amendments  involved 
in  the  schoolbusing  cases. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  cost  as 
far  as  schoolbusing  is  concerned.  We 
enact  laws  here  every  year  providing  for 
enormous  sums  of  money  which  we  put 
into  the  school  systems  of  this  country- 
We  passed  one  here  yesterday  which  had 
an  enormous  amount  of  money  in  it.  an 
increase  of  $4  billion  or  $5  billion  over 
the  year  before,  in  the  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  A  large  part  of  that  money, 
of  course,  is  educational  money.  A  good 
part  of  that  money  is  going  Into  school - 
busing  now  that  we  have  decisions  that 
caused  schoolbusing  at  least  In  our  part 


of  the  countiy,  and  will  cause  it  m  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

There  is  a  good  deal  said  about  the 
cost  of  education  and  the  cost  of  busing 
and  the  cost  of  quality  education  Well, 
these  costs  of  busing  are  rising  every 
year.  I  have  pulled  a  few  statistics  out 
of  the  hat  that  show  how  taxpayers' 
money  is  being  spent  in  that  regard. 

Take  the  case  of  Charlotte.  NO.  I 
picked  that  city  becau.~e  that  case  was 
one  of  the  landmark  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  refer  to  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  case  of  last  year,  that  in- 
volved ju.slng  over  a  very  large  area.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  school  bus- 
ing in  that  particular  school  system,  be- 
cause of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  In 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg,  is  going  to  be 
in  excess  of  SI  million.  That  is  a  lot  of 
money  for  a  school  system.  It  is  a  lot  of 
money  to  be  spending  on  .something  that 
does  not  do  anything  for  education  at 
all. 

People  talk  about  education.  Let  us  do 
something  about  the  ghetto  schools.  Let 
us  upgrade  them.  I  do  not  think  any 
Senator  here  would  argue  that  that 
should  not  be  done.  Of  course,  we  have 
appropriated  a  lot  of  money  to  get  at 
some  of  the  hard  core  problems  and  to 
get  at  the  phetto  areas,  but  why  do  we 
not  use  the  money  bping  spent  in  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg, on  bu.?es.  drivers,  and 
tires,  instead  on  teachers,  improved 
methods  of  teaching,  iretting  at  .some 
of  the  hard  core  problems  as  simple  as 
reading  and  writing?  Why  do  we  not 
spend  it  on  basic  courses  like  that,  whicli 
need  a  great  deal  more  attention,  and 
where  students  need  a  great  deal  more 
intensive  instruction  than  they  are  get- 
ting now  in  those  ghetto  schools?  It  seems 
to  me  that  money  spent  on  busing  could 
be  far  better  used  for  things  like  that. 
In  Jacksonville.  Fla,.  one  of  the  cities 
in  my  home  State,  the  court  order  last 
year  that  created  countyuide.  citywide 
busing  will  cost  $1,250,000  to  implement. 
How  much  better  it  would  have  been  to 
have  spent  that  money  on  unproved  edu- 
cation in  the  ghetto  schools. 

In  the  city  of  Tampa.  Fla.,  another  of 
the  cities  in  my  State,  in  Hillsboro  Coun- 
ty, the  busing  decision  has  made  it  neces- 
sary that  125  additional  school  buses  be 
purchased  by  the  school  board.  The 
school  board  had  no  money  on  hand  to 
finance  this  busing  required  by  the  Court 
order.  The  county  school  tax  was  not 
enough  to  supply  the  funds:  it  hrid  been 
lowered  2  years  before  So  they  had  to 
increase  it  again  and  bring  it  back  up  to 
its  previous  level,  where  it  was  before  they 
lowered  it :  and  in  addition  to  that  they 
had  to  go  to  the  local  banks  and  borrow 
$1  miUion  in  order  to  get  on  with  this 
busing  business  that  the  one  Federal 
judge  down  there  .said  had  to  be  done. 
How  much  better  it  would  have  been  i' 
the  city  of  Tampa  had  not  had  to  spend 
the  money  in  the  first  place,  but  how 
much  better  it  would  be  if  they  were  po- 
ing  to  spend  the  money,  to  spend  it  on 
improving  education,  instead  cf  hauling 
schoolchildren  all  over  the  county  in 
buses. 

Incidentally.  I  had  a  gentleman  from 
Tampa,  Fla.,  Hillsboro  County,  in  my  of- 
fice just  today.  We  were  discussing  this 
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business  of  busing,  and  I  asked  him.  "How 
is  busmg  doing  in  Tampa." 

I  cannot  remember  all  the  things  he 
told  me  and  quote  them  here  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  but  in  essence  he  said  it  is  not 
workins  out  at  all.  no  one  likes  it:  par- 
ents, schoolchildren,  teachers,  blacks, 
whites— almost  all  of  them  ai-e  opposed 
to  it.  The  children  are  fighting  each 
other  all  the  time;  there  are  racial 
clashes  going  on  continually;  policemen 
have  had  to  be  brought  in  almost  on  a 
continual  basis  to  patrol  the  corridors  in 
some  of  the  schools  in  order  to  maintain 
order  ?-o  that  they  could  have  any  kind 
of  an  educational  program  at  all. 

.Ml  that  is  going  on  in  Hillsboro  Coun- 
ty, and.  as  I  say.  at  the  additional  cost 
of  in  excess  of  $1  million,  money  that 
could  have  been  much  better  spent  in 
other  ways. 

Everv  .single  taxpayer  is  affected  by 
this  business,  h  lot  of  people  who  reaUy 
are  not  mvolved  directly  in  the  school 
problem  are  affected  because,  of  course. 
in  Florida  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  other 
States  of  the  Union,  the  x&x  that  finances 
the  schools  is  the  real  property  tax.  This 
is  th?  principal  source  of  school  moneys 
in  the  State  of  Florida.  Of  course,  many 
of  the  homeowners  who  have  children  in 
school  pay  their  ."^hare  of  the  tax.  but  a 
lot  of  other  people  who  do  not  have  chil- 
dren m  school  do  as  well.  That  includes 
many  who  are  retirees. 

We  have  more  than  our  share  of  re- 
tirees in  Florida  because  of  the  sunshine 
in  our  State.  We  attract  people  from  all 
over  the  United  States  to  come  to  Florida 
to  retire  and  spend  their  waning  years. 
One  of  the  real  problems  they  have  is  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  Many  of  them  have 
to  depend  entirely  on  social  security, 
which  certainly  is  not  any  great,  huge 
sum — and  on  that  score.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate can  come  to  grips  with  the  social  se- 
curity issue  before  too  long;  an  increase 
IS  well  overdue.  We  should  have  revised 
our  social  security  system  and  increased 
the  amount  of  money  we  are  paying  the 
senior  citizens  2  years  ago.  But  in  any 
event,  what  1  am  saying  is  that  senior 
citizens  on  social  security,  or  on  perhaps 
a  combination  of  social  .security  and 
some  other  small  fixed  pension,  believe 
me.  when  the  real  property  tax  goes  up. 
even  just  S5.  $10.  or  $25  just  a  small 
amount,  it  is  something  that  is  a  really 
big  factor  in  their  economic  life.  It  hurts 
them.  .\nd  I  think  it  is  totally  unfair 
that  citizens  like  that,  who  have  already 
educated  their  children  in  some  other 
school  system,  ought  to  be  taxed  more 
hearily  just  to  buy  school  buses  and 
transport  children  back  and  forth  across 
the  county,  away  from  their  neighbor- 
hood schools,  just  to  satisfy  a  few  mili- 
tant bureaucrats  down  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
And  when  I  say  a  few  militant  bureau- 
crats, that  is  just  exactly  what  I  mean, 
because  the  people  who  want  school  bus- 
ing in  this  coimtry  are  just  a  few.  They 
are  social  engineers,  mostly  in  the  edu- 
cational departments,  and  mostly  here  in 
Washington,  egged  on  by  a  few  other 
militant  liberals,  too,  who  seem  to  think 
that  all  of  the  social  problems  we  have 

in  this  country,  at  least  as  far  as  racial 

conflicts  are  concerned,  are  going  to  be 


resolved  by  schoolbusing,  transporting 
people  bacic  and  forth  across  a  city  or 
across  a  county. 

I  do  not  know  who  ever  gave  birth  to 
this  insane  idea — and  I  think  that  is  all 
you  can  call  it,  an  insane  idea,  because 
it  has  no  foimdation  of  merit  in  it  what- 
soever. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  had 
some  educational  studies  on  this  subject 
of  whether  schoolbusing  and  forced  in- 
tegration in  any  way  help  the  quahty  of 
education.  There  was  one  study  done  in 
Westchester  County.  N.Y.,  in  one  of  the 
school  systems  there.  Another  was  done, 
as  I  recall,  in  Berkeley,  CaUf..  and  an- 
other in  one  of  the  other  cities  in  the 
coimtry. 

These  were  voluntary  experiments; 
they  were  not  forced  upon  the  cities  at 
all  by  a  court  order,  by  a  school  board. 
or  by  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Those  cities  decided 
they  would  try  this  to  .see  how  it  would 
work  out.  to  see  if  it  really  would  improve 
the  quality  of  education,  to  see  if  those 
children  in  the  Negro  schools  would  be 
upgraded  in  their  educational  attain- 
ments by  being  exposed  to  teaching  and 
education  in  other  schools  in  other  parts 
of  the  city,  white  schools,  supposedly  the 
schools  of  better  quality. 

Mr.  President,  those  experiments 
flopped.  After  the  experimentation  was 
over  and  done  with,  it  was  evident  that 
the  quality  of  education  of  the  students 
from  the  ghetto  schools  was  not  im- 
proved. So  this  business  of  forced  in- 
tegration does  not  work,  and  that  has 
already  been  proved. 

I  wish  I  had  the  latest  results  of  a 
study  which  has  been  done  up  at  Har- 
vard University  on  this  same  subject. 
There  is  a  new  report  put  out  fairly  re- 
cently by  researchers  at  Harvard,  who 
have  been  in  the  forefront  of  advocating 
forced  integration  and  schoolbusing  as 
an  answer  to  the  need  for  quality  educa- 
tion. But  their  latest  report  makes  defi- 
nite findings  that  not  only  is  it  not  work- 
ins-,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  may  t>e 
doing  more  harm  than  good.  Yet  in  spite 
of  these  concrete  research  projects, 
which  show  that  this  kind  of  business  is 
not  working  at  all.  we  still  go  on  with 
this  business  of  forced  busing,  and  we 
still  are  appropriating  huge  amounts  of 
money  in  Congress,  in  the  Senate,  in 
order  to  finance  this  folly. 

Incidentally,  on  some  of  these  other 
costs.  I  would  be  derelict  if  I  did  not 
mention  the  proposed  schoolbusing  plan 
cost  in  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  That,  of 
course,  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
United  States,  both  In  population  and 
in  land  area.  They  have  not  implemented 
their  plan  yet,  but  they  are  working  on 
a  count>-wide  forced  schoolbusing  plnn, 
something  like  they  were  going  to  try  in 
Richmond,  and  similar  to  the  one  up  In 
Detroit. 

It  is  estimated — and  these  are  old 
fieures  which  do  not  reflect  inflation,  so  I 
do  not  know  what  the  figures  are  now — 
but  in  Los  Angeles  County,  if  they  go 
ahead  with  the  plan  they  are  working  on. 
schoolbusing  out  there  is  going  to  cost 
$42  million  in  the  first  year  alone,  and 
$180  million  over  a  period  of  8  years. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  uncon.scionable 
and  inexcusable.   How   any   reasonable 


group  of  people  could  propose  to  spend 
that  kind  of  money  on  a  project  that  we 
know  now  75  or  80  percent  of  the  people 
in  this  country  are  opposed  to.  that  is  not 
doing  anything  for  quality  education,  and 
it  is  heightening  racial  tensions  through- 
out the  country. 

Of  course,  if  they  go  ahead  with  that 
plan  and  if  we  do  not  do  something  in 
Congress  about  schoolbusing.  that  means 
we  are  going  to  be  required  to  put  up 
that  kind  of  money  here,  in  Congress,  to 
implement  that  kind  of  forced  school- 
busmg ;  because  I  am  sure  that  the  school 
board  in  Los  Angeles  County  is  not  any 
more  equipped  to  undertake  that  vast 
kind  of  expenditure  than  are  the  school 
systems  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 
Whenever  they  get  into  trouble  on  coets 
so  far  as  busing  is  concerned,  they  come 
right  here  to  Washington  and  want  us  to 
put  up  the  money. 

The  unfortunate  part  about  this  situa- 
tion, too.  is  the  tragedy  it  causes  in  the 
homes  and  among  the  schoolchildren 
themselves.  I  get  this  kind  of  input  all 
the  time  from  parents  and  from  children 
all  over  the  State  of  Florida. 

I  recall  that  when  I  came  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1969,  approximately  three  and 
a  half  years  ago.  a  group  of  school  chil- 
dren from  a  little  town  in  Flonda  called 
Vero  Beach  visited  Washington.  They 
were  members  of  the  senior  class  of  the 
black  high  school  m  Vero  Beach,  and 
they  were  on  an  annual  trip  to  Washing- 
ton, as  so  many  .'schools  do  each  year. 

We  went  over  to  the  steps  of  the  Capi- 
tol to  have  a  picture  taken  with  the  chil- 
dren, and  then  I  started  to  return  to  ray 
office.  Three  of  the  students  said; 

Senator,  can  we  talk  to  you  about  some- 
thing? 

I  said: 

Sure.  What's  on  your  mind? 

They  said: 

You  know,  they're  proposing  to  close  down 
our  high  school  In  Vero  Beach,  our  black 
high  school  there,  and  we  think  this  is  a 
tragedy 

That  is  the  word  they  used. 

Because  this  Is  the  only  facility  we  have 
within  our  black  community  to  hold  meet- 
ings. This  Is  where  we  get  together,  where 
our  parents  get  together  when  they  want  to 
meet  about  things.  We  have  good  teams  in 
this  school,  and  were  proud  of  them  We 
have  a  good  band.  We  want  to  keep  that 
band.  If  they  close  down  this  school  and 
we're  forced  to  go  to  the  other  high  school. 
we're  going  to  lose  the  best  thing  we  have 
going  for  our  community.  C&n't  you  do  some- 
thing about  It? 

That  makes  you  pause  and  stop  and 
think  about  an  issue  like  this — when  the 
students  come  and  almost  beg  and  plead 
with  you  to  help  save  their  .schools  so 
that  they  will  not  have  to  transfer  all 
their  activities  to  some  other  school  in 
another  part  of  the  State  to  which  they 
do  not  want  to  go.  That  is  involved  in 
this  problem. 

I  have  here  some  letters  that  people 
in  Florida  have  written  to  me.  I  have  just 
picked  these  out  at  random.  This  is  one: 

I  have  received  a  few  letters  from  you 
recently.  Thank  you,  for  they  keep  me  bet- 
ter informed.  You  have  my  name  and  ad- 
dress correct. 

On  your  letter  of  February,  your  first  sub- 
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Ject  ts  'orced  school  busing.  Of  course.  I  am 
against    nnri   will    vote   against   It   on   March 

14th. 

That  was  the  date  we  had  the  presi- 
dential primary  in  Florida,  when  the 
constitutional  amendment  was  on  the 
ballot 

In  first  place,  because  the  hea%'y  traffic 
inrreases  the  risk  ot  accidents  to  the  chil- 
dren bus  for  ever>'  additional  mile  they  have 
to  ride  unnecessarily.  In  spite  of  having  a 
school  close  to  their  homes  In  second  place, 
the  precious  time  wasted  by  children  and 
their  parents  who  have  to  wake  up  about 
one  hour  earlier  or  more  ever>'  day,  and  the 
later  return  to  home,  can  be  uaed  for  other 
things  like  homework  etc  In  tlilrd  place  the 
enormous  cost  of  that  adventure  Is  beyond 
credibility 

Some  are  talking  about  quality  education. 
and  I  think  that  it  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  keeping  all  schools  .it  the  same  quality 
level,  but  why  busing  children^ 

I  think  busing  Is  a  kind  of  ptmlshment 
that  our  children  have  to  pay  for  a  fault  !or 
whatever  It  Isi  they  don't  know  about,  and 
much  less  are  responsible  It  Is  like  a  chain 
breaking  on  its  weakest  Unk  i  our  children  i 
to  flx  something  somebody  else  Is  or  was 
respnnslbl?  for. 

I  suppose  he  is  talking  about  segrega- 
tion policies  of  the  past. 

There  must  be  another  way  to  achieve 
racial  balance  without  bothering  so  much  to 
children  .tnd  parents   black  or  white 

Then  he  goes  off  on  other  issues 

Here  is  another  letter,  dated  March  6. 
1972: 

Just  received  your  Feb.  newsletter  on  the 
busing  issue  and  I  agree  with  your  senti- 
ments and  sincerely  hope  wu  will  continue 
to  oppose  those  who  seem  to  be  trying  to  ruin 
our  country  financially  and  otherwise. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  continues  to  write 
our  laws  I  hope  that  some  of  you  will  initiate 
a  movement  to  impeach  some  of  them.  I 
am  sure  you  will  find  much  support  among 
the  voters  of  Plorldft. 

Thit  IS  an  interesting  observation. 
That  brings  to  mind  another  subject — 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  polls  show  that  in  the  last  few 
years  the  opinion  that  the  people  have  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit-ed  States 
is  the  lowest  it  has  ever  been  in  history — 
or  at  least  in  the  history  of  .sample- 
takins:  about  what  people  think  about 
the  Supreme  Court. 

My  profession  is  that  of  a  lawyer.  It 
does  not  give  me  any  satisfaction  to  make 
that  observation  about  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  highest  Court  of  the  land,  be- 
cause my  whole  training,  my  whole  back- 
ground, gives  me  a  reverence  for  our 
courts,  our  court  system  our  kind  of 
judicial  system,  and  especially  for  the 
highest  Court  in  the  land  Yet.  because 
of  the  most  unpopular  and  most  imsound 
decision.s  bv  the  Supreme  Court  m  these 
busing  matters,  the  country  is  turning 
against  the  Court,  and  the  country  is 
forming  a  most  adverse  opmion  about  the 
Court  and  is  most  critical  about  the  Court 
and  about  the  Supreme  Court  Justices 
who  rule  on  these  .schoolbusing  cases 

This  is  not  a  healthy  thing  for  any 
country  When  the  citizenry  of  the  coun- 
try begins  to  lose  faith  in  its  judicial  sys- 
tem, and  especially  begins  to  lose  faith 
in  the  highest  court  of  the  land,  and 
especially  begins  to  be  so  critical  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  that 


a  citizen  will  write,  "I  hope  that  some  of 
you  will  initiate  a  movement  to  impeach 
them."  believe  me,  the  governmental  sys- 
tem of  this  country  Is  in  jeopardy.  Yet.  a 
great  many  people  feel  this  way  about 
the  Supreme  Court  in  our  time  because 
of  these  very  unfortunate  busing  deci- 
sions. 
The  letter  goes  on  to  say : 

Busing  does  not  affect  me  directly  as  my 
family  has  long  been  past  that  age.  however 
the  high  and  useless  taxes  we  pay  are  becom- 
ing prohibitive.  I  for  one  am  retired  and 
thinking  of  moving  out  of  the  country  to 
e-scape  them.  Dont  want  to  but  may  be  forced 
lo  do  so. 

This,  apparently,  was  one  of  the  re- 
tired taxpayers  who  did  not  want  his 
taxes  increased  with  the  schoolbusing 
cost. 

Here  is  another  letter: 

Legislation  removing  the  Jurisdiction  of 
federal  courts  over  pupil  assignment  will  not 
.solve  the  problem.  The  Supreme  Court  may 
be  expected  to  decide  such  laws  as  uncon- 
stitutional. 

This  letter  writer  does  not  even  have 
any  faith  in  what  we  are  doing  here 
at)out  trying  to  remove  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  court,  because  he  is  afraid  the 
Supreme  Court  is  going  to  hold  that  un- 
constitutional, although  I  pointed  out  to 
him.  in  a  return  letter,  that  the  Consti- 
tution gives  Congress  the  ability  to  fix 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts.  So 
I  do  think  we  can  do  this,  and  I  think  It 
will  be  constitutional. 

I  continue  with  this  letter: 

We  need  lo  stop  busing  as  a  means  of  in- 
tegration. Instead,  the  educational  standards 
of  all  schools  should  be  equal.  Then  have  the 
students  attend  the  schools  nearest  their 
homes. 

Black  children  are  not  being  Improved  by 
being  forced  to  go  to  predominantly  white 
schools  and  they  never  will  be.  The  blacks 
know  this  and  the  vast  majority  are  opposed 
to  busing. 

The  closing  of  the  Webster  Avenue  school 
on  Morse  Boulevard  here  in  Winter  Park  Is 
a  good  example  of  the  wastage  that  is  being 
forced  on  us.  The  expenditure  of  vast  sums 
for  busing  Is  bound  to  mean  that  educa- 
tional standards  must  be  reduced  to  help 
pay  for  It. 

He  mentions  the  closing  of  the  Web- 
ster Avenue  school  in  this  particular  let- 
ter, which  happens  to  come  from  the 
community  in  which  I  live  in  Florida. 
Winter  Park.  I  know  the  author  of  the 
letter  personally.  I  have  known  him  for 
25  years.  The  school  he  talks  about  was 
an  all -black  school  and  was  one  of  the 
best  .schools  in  town  so  far  as  construc- 
tion was  concerned.  It  was  right  adja- 
cent to  the  black  community  in  the  towTi. 
There  the  black  commimity  is  small 
enough  so  that  all  of  the  children  ac- 
tually could  walk  to  this  particular 
.school. 

When  the  school  was  built.  I  might 
point  out.  it  was  built  as  a  new  facility 
before  any  white  school  facilities  were 
built  in  other  parts  of  the  community, 
because  the  school  board  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  the  blacks  had  a  very  fine  fa- 
cility in  that  particular  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Now  the  school  is  boarded  up.  It  is 
completely  closed.  I  drove  past  it  last 
week  and  all  the  windows  have  boards 


nailed  across  them,  and  planks  have  been 
nailed  across  the  doors  to  prevent  any 
breaking  in 

Here  is  a  several  hundred  thousand 
dollar  .school  facility  lying  completely  idle 
because  of  this  absurd  busing  business 
that  we  are  carrying  on  here  through  our 
bureaucrats  and  through  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Had  this  happened  in  another  time  and 
day.  the  people  seeing  such  a  thing  as 
schools  boarded  up  would  have  thought 
that  whoever  had  done  that  sort  o:"  thing 
should  oe  in  Chattahoochee.  Fla. — that  is 
where  our  insane  asylum  is. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  say,  I  almost 
agree  with  them.  too.  I  remember  when  I 
first  moved  to  Winter  Park  in  Florida 
shortly  after  World  War  II.  We  had  a  few 
school  facilities  then.  In  fact  my  own 
children,  three  of  them,  went  to  schools 
which  had  double  sessions.  We  did  not 
have  enough  classrooms  to  go  around  so 
they  -vent  to  classrooms  In  the  churches 
for  at  least  3  years  in  addition  to  the 
double  sessions  we  were  engaging  in, 
because  there  were  no  school  rooms  at 
all. 

Had  we  had  a  school  facility  like  the 
Webster  Avenue  School,  now  boarded  up. 
we  would  have  felt  like  kings.  We  would 
have  felt  that  this  was  the  epitome  of 
what  we  needed  and  desired  to  educate 
our  children  in.  But  now  we  take  a  fa- 
cility like  that  and  put  boards  m  the 
windows  and  planks  across  the  doors  so 
that  It  cannot  be  used  at  all  as  a  school. 

I  hope  I  live  to  see  the  day  when  we 
imboard  the  Webster  Avenue  School  and 
put  it  back  in  business  again  as  a  great 
school  facility.  But  we  will  not  do  that 
until  we  overturn  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Federal  district  courts  who  are  filing 
these  school  decrees  and  school  orders 
month  after  month  and  week  after  week. 
We  win  not  be  able  to  do  that,  of  course, 
until  we  pass  the  kind  of  legislation  that 
is  pending  here  in  the  form  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Michigan   'Mr.  Griffin i. 

Now  here  is  another  letter  that  comes 
from  a  lawTer  in  Miami,  Fla.: 

I  am  In  receipt  of  your  news  letter  of 
February  19.  1972.  concerning  your  views  on 
forced  school  busing.  Let  me  say  at  the  out- 
set. I  concur  wholeheartedly  in  your  thoughts 
expressed  therein. 

My  children  were  the  object  of  the  first 
pairing  of  school  systems  adopted  In  Dade 
County.  That  proposal  would  have  forced  my 
children  of  tender  years  to  attend  an  elemen- 
tary school  In  an  all  black  neighborhood 
This  would  have  resulted  In  an  inferior  ed- 
ucation In  inferior  facilities.  I  stated  that 
at  the  time  that  I  had  no  objection  to  black 
children  attending  our  neighborhood  school 
as  I  felt  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits of  superior  facilities.  The  majority  of 
parents.  Including  the  parents  In  the  black 
neighborhood  were  against  the  pairing  of 
these  schools. 

As  a  result.  I  put  my  children  In  a  prlvat* 
school  as  a  protection  against  their  safety 
in  continued  quality  education. 

The  pairing  of  the  schools  did  not  work, 
and  the  black  school  was  subsequently  closed 
down.  The  children  In  an  adjacent  black 
neighborhood  are  now  attending  our  neigh- 
borhood school  and  I  have  returned  my  chil- 
dren to  the  neightKirhood  school. 

The  concept  of  piiring  for  forced  busing  is 
merely  playing  a  game  of  statistics.  It  serves 
no  purpose  to  upgrade  the  education  of  one 
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MMnnent  ..f  our  society  while  at  the  same 
tie  downgrading  another   segment  of  our 

^^'have  many  many  friends  that  feel  the 
.Hinfi  wav  as  I  do.  and  who  agree  with  you. 
It  IS  mv  understanding  that  the  majority  of 
the  blact  community  feels  the  same  way.  I 
am  satlsi  ed  that  any  congressional  represent- 
ative from  the  state  of  Florida  who  does  not 
concur  ui  vour  views  will  not  receive  sup- 
oort  from  voters  at  election  time.  It  ts  time 
that  the  problem  of  education  for  all  races 
he  taken  out  of  the  political  football  arena 
and  constructive  legislation  be  passed  with 
the  only  fio.il  that  there  .shall  be  quality  ed- 
ucation lor  all  irrespective  of  the  fact  it  is 
done  within  the  neighborhood  school  con- 
cept. 

Mr  President.  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
Mr.  Griffin  » ,  without  losing  my  right 

to  the  floor.  .   r  .u     ., 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flonda 
for  yielding. 

Mr  President.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  .slight  modification  in  the  wording  of 
mv  amendment. 

"on  page  2  of  subsection  <  b )  of  section 
202.  in  the  middle  of  that,  subparagraph 
ibi.  it  reads: 

When  the  Congress  enacts  legislation 
which  substantially  carries  out  the  findings- 


Mr.  Presi- 
I  modify  my  amend- 
C.   BYRD.   Mr.  Presi- 


Mr.   ROBERT   C.   BYRD 
dent 

Mr.  GRIFFIN. 
ment  to  read 

Mr.  ROBERT 
dent 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  "When  the  Congress 
enacts  legislation  which  substantially  re- 
solves the  problems  presented  by  the 
findings  -set  forth  in  subsection  <c' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  object  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yielding  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  -  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs  1 .  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And.  Mr. 
President.  I  demand  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  can  yield  only  for  a 
question.  The  Senator  from  Florida  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  here  is 
another  letter.  This  is  from  Boca  Raton: 

Dear  Senator  Ourniy:  We  were  glad  to 
get  your  letter  about  busing  and  agree  with 
vou.  As  far  as  I  can  see.  It  has  not  accom- 
plished what  It  hoped  to.  For  one  thing,  the 
children  who  are  bussed  In  groups,  generally 
stick  together  when  they  go  to  a  difTerent 
school,  so.  they  do  not  mingle  with  the  oth- 
ers at  all.  That  applies  to  blacks  as  well  as 
whites- 

We  have  a  young  neighbor  who  has  a  boy 
who  will  be  five  years  old  in  May.  She  went 
to  her  district  school  nearby  to  Inquire  about 
what  he  would  be  doing  next  fall  when  he 
starts  kindergarten.  They  told  her  she  was 
out  of  her  district  and  her  young  child  would 
have  to  take  a  bus  to  E>elray  at  6.15  in  the 
morning'  Have  you  ever  heard  of  anything 
so  ridiculous'  I  just  cannot  wait  to  vote 
against  it  next  week. 


She  was  referring  to  the  constitutional 

amendment  on  our  ballot. 
Continuing  to  read  from  the  letter: 
We    have    another    friend    who    bought    a 

house  near  the  school  so  her  boy  could  walk. 

but.  NO.  he  Is  not  allowed  to  do  that,  he 

has  to  take  the  bus  to  Delray ! 


If  they  would  take  the  money  they  use  for 
buying  all  the  new  buses  and  upgrade  some 
of  the  schools,  that  would  be  more  sensible 

Pardon  all  my  mistakes,  you  can  tell.  I  am 
not  an  experience  typist! 

Mr.    President,    here   she   brings   out 
very  simply  some  of  the  down-to-earth, 
concrete  things  about  forced  schoolbus- 
ing, where  the  young  parents  who  are 
going  to  send  their  chUd  to  a  kinder- 
garten— I  guess  that  means  the  child  is 
about  5  years  old — have  to  put  that  child 
in  a  school  bus  at  6  15  in  the  morning. 
No  wonder  her  neighbor  was  upset  about 
this.  I  think  that  any  parent  would  be 
extremely  upset  about  ha\1ng  to  do  this. 
Then  she  tells  us  about  another  neigh- 
bor who  bought  a  house  near  a  school  so 
that  her  son  could  walk  to  the  school. 
As  I  said  here  a  short  time  ago.  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  people  decided 
to  select  homes  in  a  particular  neighbor- 
hood, in  order  to  get  a  home  near  a 
neighborhood  school  so  that  the  child 
could  walk  to  the  neighborhood  school. 
Yet,  in  this  instance,  of  course.  ha\-ing 
bought  the  home — and  probably  at  an 
inflated  price  if  she  bought  it  in  these 
days,  and  probably  with  a  great  big  mort- 
gage  on   it — they   cannot   do   anything 
about    getting    out    of    this    obligation. 
They  have  to  stick  there.  And  now  her 
child  cannot  walk  to  the  neighborhood 
school,  but  has  to  be  school  bused  to  an- 
other town  several  miles  away. 

Then  the  other  point  that  the  lady- 
made  was  the  point  that  is  again  made 
so  frequently,  and  that  concerns  the 
point.  "Why  should  we  spend  money  to 
buy  buses  when  we  all  know  that  we  have 
to  spend  money  to  upgrade  the  schools 
and  make  them  better." 

Now  here  is  another  letter  that  comes 
from  a  lady  in  Miami.  Fla  Miami.  Fla.. 
is  one  of  the  major  cities  in  my  State.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  Miami  is  going  through 
the  throes  of  trj-ing  to  work  out  a  city- 
wide  plan  for  busing. 
The  letter  reads: 

Dear  Senator  Gurnet:  I  believe  that  a 
point  Is  being  overlooked  by  those  speaking 
against  forced  busing — namely,  even  small 
children  are  taken  from  their  liomes  In  etirly 
morning  hours  and  compelled  to  spend  long 
periods  on  a  bus  to  reach  a  school  many 
miles  from  their  homes.  They  must  be 
dragged  out  of  bed.  hurriedly  dressed  and 
given  a  hasty  breakfast  and  shoved  Into  a 
bus  for  a  long  trip  to  a  distant  schocri;  and 
later  brought  home.  Their  home  life  Is  dis- 
rupted, their  normal  leisure  shortened,  nor- 
mal hours  of  relaxation  lopped  off.  Educa- 
tors, including  my  father,  have  considered 
normal  relaxation  an  Important  factor  in  a 
chUd's  early  school  years — essential  to  health 
and  healthy  recuperation. 

In  the  feverish  desire  to  carry  out  theories. 
the  child's  welfare  Is  largely  Ignored.  Who 
cares?  It  is  only  a  child,  who  cannot  malce 
a  reasonable  Impression  on  the  powers  that 
he — the  school  authorities,  the  psychiatrists 
who  should  be  looking  after  the  child's 
welfare. 

Here  is  an  interesting  thing.  I  am 
reading  some  of  these  letters  here  for  the 
first  time  or  after  several  months.  I  had 
forgotten  what  some  of  them  said.  Listen 
to  this : 

I  have  been  a  principal  of  high  school  for 
many  years  and  have  noted  the  reawitlon  of 
younger  and  older  groups  of  children  to  such 
artificial  environments. 


Here  is  a  person  who  certainly  ought 
to  know  something  about  this  business, 
because  she  has  been  the  principal  of  a 
high  school  and  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  Yet  she  points  out  how  obviously 
tuisound  and  unrealistic  and  absurd  it  is 
to  have  this  business  of  forced  busing. 

Then  we  have  another  letter  that  is 
interesting.  This  letter  comes  from  an 
educator  also.  So.  I  thmk  it  is  of  par- 
ticular interest.  The  letter  reads ; 

Oe.ar  Senator  Qltinet:  This  Is  in  response 
•o  the  enclosed  newsletter. 

As  a  teacher  for  23  years  I  feel  compelled 
'.o  respond. 

While  my  husband  taught  at  Va.  Com- 
monwealth University.  Richmond.  Va  I  wae 
librarian  at  the  old  city  school  which  houses 
the  superintendent's  ofBce  m  front  of  the 
John  Marshall  home  While  there  my  staff's 
purses  were  lifted  three  times  by  black  thugs 
off  the  street  My  secretary  was  saved  from 
an  attempted  rape  and  or  robbery  in  the 
ladles  rest  room  by  a  black  from  the  street. 
It  was  unsafe  to  wait  m  front  of  the  building 
for  my  husband  to  pick  me  up  at  5  PM. 
Needless  to  say  I  btayed  one  year  and  gave 
as  one  of  my  reasons  for  resignation  "lack 
of  police  protection" 

My  son  attended  a  suburban  high  school 
Tires  were  cut:  fights  broke  out  etc  when 
ihey  played  the  inner  city  schools  in  sports 

What  I'm  getting  at  is  this-  Busing  is  not 
going  to  solve  the  major  problems  that  con- 
front us  teachers  today.  The  money  could  be 
used  to  upgrade  and  make  safe  our  schools. 
.'Additional  personnel  is  desperately  needed — 
smaller  classes  because  of  the  vast  differences 
in  abilities  of  blacks  and  whites  Police  pro- 
tection m  some  areas  is  a  must.  Teachers 
are  being  strained  to  the  breaking  point  try- 
ing to  perform  adequately  under  conditions 
that  heretofore  did  not  exist. 

My  husband  and  I  taught  for  nine  years 
in  Broward  County.  We  know  the  problems 
there  and  busing  Is  not  the  answer. 

Broward  County  is  one  of  the  major 
counties  in  our  State.  That  is  where  the 
city  of  Port  LauderdELle.  as  most  of  tis 
know,  is  located.  That  is  where  they  have 
had  a  particularly  hard  time  on  this 
problem  of  busing. 

I  continue  to  read  from  th«  letter: 

One  other  opinion  Senator.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  taxing  my  home  is  the  fair  way  to 
support  schools  An  example  I  chooae  to 
live  m  a  nice  home  and  limit  my  other  pos- 
sessions, recreation,  etc  A  person  of  equal  in- 
come chooses  to  live  In  a  hovel  and  squander 
his  Income  Yet  I  must  be  taxed  more  than 
he  because  of  my  oreference  for  a  nice  place 
in  which  to  live   This  cannot  be  right 

Thank  you  lor  your  newsletter  and  your 
stand  in  supp>ort  of  quality  education 

Here  again  is  someone  who  taught  for 
23  years.  Certainly  a  teacher  is  one  who 
recognizes  the  problems  of  students,  and 
especially  these  problems  of  integration, 
segregation,  racial  balance,  and  busing 
because  she  taught  in  those  kinds  of 
.schools  for  most  of  her  years. 

Again  her  opinions  agree  with  those  of 
the  parents  of  the  students  who  are  in 
the  schools,  those  parents  who  do  not 
have  children  in  school,  and  those  who 
are  the  students  themselves. 

This  position  loins  all  through  the  cor- 
respondence, the  letters,  the  phone  calls. 
the  telegrams,  the  personal  conference. 
As  I  have  said.  I  have  had  31.000  durmg 
the  last  year  alone.  I  might  say  that  one 
of  the  side  effects  of  this  business  of 
schoolbusing  is  that  we  Senators  from 
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Southern  States  are  ver\-  much  aware  of 
the  amount  of  time  it  takes  up  I  have 
lost  count  of  the  number  .if  hours  I  h&vo 
spent  on  schoolbusing  problems  in  the 
vears  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  and  be- 
fore that  some  vears  I  spent  m  the  House 
It  IS  not  fair  either  to  take  time  I  should 
be  spending  as  a  Senator  on  many  other 
problems  that  affect  my  State — and  they 
are  vast  in  scope  and  number — when  I 
have  to  spend  an  inordinate  amoimt  of 
time  on  schoolbusing  matters  I  do  not 
begrudge  any  of  the  time,  because  I  rec- 
ognize what  a  serious  problem  it  is  But 
that  is  not  fair  to  other  problems  that 
face  my  State  These  other  problems  are 
lust  as  important  to  those  other  citizens. 
For  instance.  Florida  has  a  greater  num- 
ber of  retired  citizens  than  any  other 
State  There  are  questions  witii  respect 
to  what  to  do  about  social  secuntv.  ade- 
quate medical  care,  transportation  of 
the  elderly  when  they  become  too  old  to 
drive  safely,  or  when  their  incomes  have 
gotten  to  the  pomt  that  they  cannot  af- 
ford a  car 

I  remember  attending  a  political  meet- 
ing sometime  ago  in  one  of  the  counties 
of  my  State.  An  elderly  lady  came  up  to 
me  and  said,  'You  know,  Senator  Gur- 
NEY,  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about 
this  business  of  social  security,"  She 
gave  me  an  idea  of  her  combined  income. 
I  do  not  remember  the  figure  now.  but  I 
was  shocked  and  I  did  not  understand 
how  anyone  could  possibly  live  on  such 
a  meager  income. 

She  said 

My  income  is  so  small.  Senator.  I  could  not 
have  atTordeti  the  50  cents  taxi  fare  to  come 
here  tonight  to  attend  this  political  meeting. 
The  only  way  I  could  come  here  is  because 
a  friend  came  by  and  picked  me  up  and 
brought  me  here. 

There  are  thousands  of  retired  elderly 
people  in  Flonda  in  exactly  those  cir- 
cumstances. I  know  that  is  true  of  other 
States,  because  I  have  talked  to  other 
Senators  about  these  problems 

One  of  my  assignments  in  the  Senate 
is  on  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 
We  have  had  thousands  of  pages  of  testi- 
mony every  year  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems that  face  the  elderly  people  of  our 
country  How  can  I  devote  an  adequate 
amount  of  time  necessary  for  problems 
of  the  aging  If  I  have  to  spend  my  time 
as  I  have  to  sometimes  day  after  day 
on  the  job  of  forced  schoolbusing,  an 
issue  we  should  never  have  had  in  this 
country  m  the  first  place. 

We  have  always  had  neighborhood 
schools  in  this  country.  That  is  how  I 
went  to  school,  I  walked  to  evei^y  school 
I  ever  attended  and  .■^o  did  everyone  in 
town.  That  has  been  the  tradition  Ameri- 
cans have  had  in  education. 

We  trj'  to  do  more  for  our  students 
than  any  other  nation  on  earth.  I  think 
we  have  done  a  pretty  good  job  until  we 
got  into  the  business  o.  mandating  an 
arbitrary  racial  balance,  and  insisting 
that  you  cannot  run  a  school  unless  you 
have  racial  balance  Some  egghead 
thought  up  that  business,  probably  down 
in  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  all  of  a  sudden  we  got 
off  on  that  kick,  instead  of  being  inter- 
ested in  teaching  people  the  English 
language. 


Mr.  President,  believe  me,  you  should 
.^ee  how  the  English  language  is  butch- 
ered these  days.  If  you  have  had  expe- 
rience hiring  secretaries,  to  find  someone 
with  an  adequate  background  in  English 
is  impossible,  because  the  subject  of  Eng- 
lish is  not  important  in  public  schools 
apparently.  No  one  knows  how  to  spell, 
write,  or  compose  a  simple  composition 
because  some  of  the  basic  elements  we 
used  to  teach — and  we  used  to  give  a 
?ood  foundation  in  public  schools — have 
been  long  forgotten. 

Now  we  have  become  interested  in  ra- 
cial balance.  Now  we  have  to  have  an 
exact  number  of  exact  colors,  and  to 
make  sure  that  such  exists  in  every 
school.  Somehow  it  is  felt  that  this  Is 
going  to  solve  all  of  our  problems. 

Mr.  President,  when  you  say  that  you 
have  to  almost  laugh  at  yourself  for  mak- 
ing such  a  statement  or  to  think  that 
reasonable  people  could  believe  such 
things  as  that.  But  we  do  have  people 
who  make  such  statements  and  who  are 
downright  militant  about  It.  They  think 
somebody  like  me  who  believes  in  run- 
ning a  school  In  a  neighborhood,  who  be- 
lieves you  should  be  able  to  walk  to  school 
and  walk  back,  is  crazy.  That  is  the  state 
of  affairs  in  the  business  of  schoolbusing. 

I  have  talked  to  a  lot  of  blacks  about 
this.  I  do  not  know  whether  these  letters 
I  have  read  come  from  blacks  or  whites. 
I  have  no  way  of  telling  the  color  of  the 
skin  from  the  color  of  the  letter.  But  per- 
.sonally  I  have  come  face  to  face  with  a 
number  of  black  parents  and  black  stu- 
dents and  asked  what  they  thought  about 
schoolbusing.  Well,  I  have  had  a  few 
who  favor  it  but  I  must  say  that  in  Flor- 
ida the  vast  majority  of  blacks  I  talked 
to.  parents  and  students  alike,  have  just 
as  little  use  for  schoolbusing  as  whites. 

One  thing  that  bothers  them,  and 
something  the  social  engineers  forget 
about,  is  the  pride  of  the  blacks.  It  hurts 
the  pride  of  the  blacks  to  say  the  only 
way  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  be 
equal  is  to  attend  schools  with  whites. 
The  idea  of  racial  balance  and  forced 
busing,  apd  the  idea  of  having  an  exact 
percentage  in  the  school,  according  to 
some  social  engineers  is  that  it  will  im- 
i^rove  education  of  the  blacks  and  that 
the  blacks  cannot  get  an  education  or 
the  kind  of  education  they  should  have 
unless  they  go  to  school  with  whites. 

I  must  say  I  have  a  message  for  all 
these  liberal  social  engineers  who  be- 
lieve in  that,  and  that  is  that  the  blacks 
do  not  hold  to  that  at  all  and  some  of 
them  are  downright  disgusted,  ashamed. 
and  insulted  that  it  has  to  be  considered 
that  they  are  a  race  that  has  to  go  to 
school  with  whites  in  order  to  get  an 
education.  Some  of  these  eager  beavers 
on  schoolbusing  have  overlooked  that 
fact. 

Of  course,  this  whole  business  of  try-, 
ing  to  upgrade  education,  trying  to  give 
tetter  jobs  for  blacks  to  make  sure  they 
i;et  the  same  opportunity  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing as  whites  do,  has  to  do  with  the 
pride  that  will  be  engendered  by  that 
equality  in  school  and  education,  and 
also  in  jobs.  I  cannot  see  that  that  par- 
ticular ingredient  is  being  helped  at  all 
if  you  bring  on  a  situation  which  says  to 


a  person  of  another  race,  "You  cannot 
be  equal  and  you  cannot  have  a  good 
education  and  you  cinnot  be  on  the 
same  plane  ^is  somebody  else  unless  you 
go  to  school  with  that  somebody  else,  be- 
cause that  somebody  else  is  superior  to 
you  and  he  has  a  better  education  than 
you  and  the  only  way  you  are  going  to 
catch  up  with  him  is  to  share  a  class- 
room with  him." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
again— I  do  not  need  to  ask.  because  I 
have  the  right  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment— on  page  2  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered, subparagraph  i  b) ,  in  the  middle  of 
that  subparagraph  there  is  a  clau.se  (2i 
which  reads,  "when  Congress  enacts 
legislation  which  substantially  carries 
out  the  findings  set  forth." 

I  modify  that  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment to  read: 

When  Congress  enacts  legislation  which 
substantially  resolves  the  problems  presented 
by  the  findings  set  forth  In  subsection  ic). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment   will  be  so  modified. 


Mr. 
dent- 


ROBERT   C.   BYRD.   Mr.   Presl- 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  still 
have  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
ask  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  no  action. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  lost  the  floor  when  the  Chair 
recogmzed  me. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
lose  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  at  some  point  I  will  move  to 
table  the  amendment  as  modified. 

I  am  sorry  that  things  have  developed 
as  they  have.  I  assured  the  distinguished 
assistant  Republican  leader  that  he 
would  have  a  chance  to  modify  his 
amendment;  that  he  was  entitled  to 
that.  I  assured  him  that  if  I  got  the  floor 
at  any  time,  I  would  allow  him  to  modify 
his  amendment  before  I  moved  to  table 
it.  He  has  now  done  that.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that. 

I  ask  that  the  cloakrooms  notify  all 
Senators  that  there  will  be  a  vote 
on  tabling  this  amendment  as  modified 
It  will  occur  before  long. 

Of  course,  there  can  be  a  quorum  call 
before  that  tabling  motion  is  made.  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
assistant  Republican  leader  at  this  time 
if  I  can  get  unanimous  consent  to  yield 
to  him  for  the  purpose  only  of  making  no 
motion,  but  for  the  purpose  only  of  mak- 
ing a  statement,  if  he  so  wishes,  at  this 
time,  without  my  losuig  the  right  to  the 
floor. 
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Mr.  President,  I  would  so  ask  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  for  how  long  is 


Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New- 
York     Mr.    Javits'    without    losing    my 


the   distinguished    Senator    from    West     right  to  the  floor. 


Virgmia  to  vield  the  fioor  ? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Well.  I  shall 
only  yield  with  the  understanding  that  I 
can  have  the  floor  back  at  any  time  I 
want  it.  I  have  the  floor  now. 

Mr.  NELSON,  Once  the  Senator  has 
yielded  tor  the  purpose  of  a  Senator 
making  a  statement,  he  can  retake  the 

floor? 

Mr  ORIPTIN,  By  linanimous  consent, 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRD,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, may  I  ask.  does  the  Senator  wish 
me  to  vield  to  him? 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
unguished  assistant  Republican  leader 
Mr.  Griffin  1  for  not  to  exceed — how 
much  time  does  the  able  Senator  want? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  Five  minutes, 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Not  to  exceed 
5  miiiutes,  not  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing any  motion  or  taking  an,v  other  ac- 
tion whatsoever,  other  than  the  making 
ol  a  statement,  with  the  understanding 
that  I  do  not  lose  my  own  rights  to  the 
•loor.  that  he  cannot  suggest  a  quorum, 
that  he  can  make  no  motion,  that  he  can 
only  make  a  statement,  and  not  In  ex- 
cess of  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
IS  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  ac- 
tion which  the  distinguished  acting  ma- 
jority leader  has  taken  is  regrettable. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Michigan  was 
prepared  to  enter  into  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  to  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. I  was  prepared  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  today  on  its  merits,  or  at  a 
time  certain  tomorrow,  a  vote  tomorrow- 
would  give  those  who  happen  to  be  ab- 
sent a  reasonable  opportunity  to  get  back 
and  vote.  I  am  disappointed,  I  must  say. 
by  the  action  of  the  majority  leader.  Of 
course,  I  recognize  that  he  is  within  his 
pailiamentarj'  rights  to  move  to  table  the 
amendment. 

But  this  is  an  important  amendment. 
.\nd  this  IS  the  first  time  that  the  Presi- 
dents  moratorium  proposal  has  been  of- 
fered on  the  Senate  floor.  That  proposal 
has  been  resting  undisturbed  in  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

The  acting  majority  leader  says  he  will 
move  to  table  but.  as  yet.  there  has  not 
been  an  unreasonable  amount  of  debate 
devoted  to  this  amendment. 

In  view  of  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  I  shall  ask 
for  no  action  by  the  Senate  at  this 
particular  time,  and  for  the  present.  I 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

I  suggest  the 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  sim- 
ply ask  the  Senator  this  question?  If  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  Irom  Miclii- 
gan  'Mr,  Griffin;  is  withdrawn.  I  as- 
sume that  we  are  open  for  any  busmess 
on  the  bill  and  open  to  other  amend- 
ments, and  if  there  are  no  other  amend- 
ments, we  can  go  to  third  reading, 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRD,  The  Senator  is 
correct, 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Unless  Senators  wish  to 
speak  in  general  terms.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  The  Senator  is 
correct, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
another  question?  I  think  at  this  stage 


pose  any  matter  or  question  that  comes 
before  the  Senate.  I  respect  any  Sena- 
tors nght  to  do  that,  but  it  has  been 
obvious  to  this  Senator  since  last  Friday 
that  there  lias  been  a  minifUibuster 
going  on  in  an  effort  to  keep  this  bill 
from  coming  to  a  final  vote. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order  and 
have  the  well  -"leared? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator s  point  is  well  taken.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  As  I  stated 
m  my  discussions  with  other  Senators. 
I  personally  do  not  care  for  thus  bill.  I 
may  vote  against  it.  But  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  I  do  not  intend  to  let 
my  position  interfere  with  the  operations 
of  the  Senate  in  connection  with  the 
legislative  process;  I  can  always  vote 
for  or  against.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
I  would  lie  carrying  out  my  responsibility 
having  reachea  a  conclusion  that  there 


of  the  proceedings,  at  this  stage  of  the     is  a  filibuster  going  on.  not  to  do  every- 
day on  this  matter.  Senators  can  well     thing  I  can  to  get  this  legislation  to  a 


make    up   their   minds   whether,   before 
Friday  night,  they  do  or  do  not  want  a 
bill  to  deal  with  problems  of  poverty  m 
the  country. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  whether 


final  conclusion,  whether  it  be  an  up  or 
down  vote. 

That  IS  my  sole  interest.  And,  Mr. 
President,  if  Senators  want  some  of  the 
details  as  to  why  I  know  a  filibuster  is 


he  would  not  feel   it  fair,  so  that  the     going  on,  and  a^  to  why  I  learned  last 


Senate  may  go  on  with  its  business,  if 
we  had  a  clearer  idea  from  those  who 
feel  that  perhaps  they  do  not  want  an 
antipovcity  bill?  I  think  -we  could  prob- 
ably have  a  better  idea  where  we  go 
from  here. 

All  of  us  know — I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  West  Virpima  agrees — that  there  :s 
nothing  to  make  the  Congress  act  or  to 
make  any  Senator  act,  I  do  not  think  it 
makes  a  very  good  impression  on  the 
country,  in  respect  to  an  antipoverty  bill, 
where  we  are  dealing  with  a  situation 
that  relates  to  a  human  and  humane 
bill,  to  play  i^arliamentary  games. 

So  I  ask  my  colleague  the  question, 
as  this  affects  26  milUon  Americans  who 
are  poor  and  look  to  this  as  their  hope, 
is  the  Senator  of  the  same  disposition  as 
I  am.  to  let  those  who  feel  that  they 
want  to  block  this  bill  simply  make  that 
clear  to  the  country?  They  know  just 
how  to  do  it.  It  is  not  hard  to  do  It.  One 
or  two  Senators  can  do  it.  We  do  not 
need  a  lot  of  them  That  is  the  best  the 
rest  of  us  can  do.  It  is  unfortunate,  but 
It  is  true. 

I  noted  that  nij-  colleague  the  Senator 
from  Florida  <  Mr.  Gurney  >  spoke  of  dig- 
nity. The  dignity  of  the  poor  is  impor- 
tant, I  think  this  is  an  element  of  their 
dignity.  They,  too,  are  entitled  to  know 
whether  those  in  this  body  who  feel  they 
.simply  do  not  want  this  bill  are  going  to 
have  their  way  right  now.  Then  the  rest 
can  take  counsel  and  be  guided  accord- 
ingly and  act  accordingly, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  agree  with  the  Senator, 

Mr,  GRIFFIN,  Mr.  President 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, does  the  Senator  wish  me  to  yield? 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  To  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
will   have  that  opportunity  shortly, 

Mr,  Pi-esident,  I  cast  no  reflection  on 
any  Senator  in  this  body  when  I  say  this 
It  is  within  any  Senator  s  right  to  op- 


Fnday  that  there  was  .some  leet- 
dragging  and  dilly-dallying  going  on,  I 
can  state  if  for  the  Record,  But  suffice  it 
to  say  that  this  Senator  is  going  to  do 
everything  within  his  power  and  within 
the  rules  to  break  this  filibuster. 

If  we  are  gouig  to  filibuster,  then  we 
will  filibuster  according  to  the  rules, 
and  if  Senators  can  hold  up  the  Senate, 
that  is  their  right,  under  the  rules.  I 
liave  been  here  all  night  before.  I  liave 
spoken  on  the  floor  ail  night.  I  lia\e  sal 
m  the  presiding  Chair  all  night,  and  I 
can  assure  Senators  that  I  will  be  here 
myself  tonight.  I  will  not  ask  anjone 
else  to  man  this  post , 

It  is  my  intention  to  go  all  night  long 
Lomght,  if  need  be,  to  get  final  action  on 
this  bill,  or  to  get  an  agreement  lead- 
ing to  final  action  before  adjourning 
for  the  Democrauc  Convention,  It  is  not 
the  most  important  bill  in  the  legisia- 
iive  realm,  but  the  leadersiup  held  back 
in  calling  up  tins  measure  for  more  than 
a  month.  The  bill  has  been  on  the  Calen- 
dar for  6  weeks — since  May  16.  And  it 
was  made  the  second  track  item  a  week 
ago.  It  was  made  the  second  track  item, 
because  it  was  felt  by  the  leadership 
that  it  had  enough  priority  to  accord 
it  that  status. 

We  cannot  legislate  on  the  maritime 
bill  because  too  manj'  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  at  the  present  time  do 
not  want  that  bill  brought  to  the  floor. 
We  cannot  legislate  on  the  no-fault  in- 
surance bill  at  the  present  time  because 
the  same  thing  can  be  said.  We  cannot 
legislate  on  the  minimum  wage  bill  be- 
cause the  same  thing  can  again  be  said. 
Consequently,  we  have  remaining  before 
adjournment  this  week,  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  we  have  the  debt  limit 
bill,  we  have  the  continuing  resolution, 
we  have  the  public  works  appropriation, 
and  we  have  this  bill. 

As  I  have  said,  we  have  had  the  bill  on 
the  calendar  more  than  6  weeks.  It  has 
been  given  second-track  priority  a  week 
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ago,  and  the  leadership  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  is  not  prepared  to  put  this  bill 
aside  The  leadership  is  either  going  to 
be  the  leadership,  or  it  is  going  to  let  a 
small  minority  of  Senators  thwart  the 
will  of  the  majority  in  this  tx)dy.  I  do 
not  propose,  insofar  as  I  am  able  to 
prevent  it  in  this  instance,  to  let  that 
happen. 

I  respect  any  Senator  who  wishes  to 
offer  any  amendment  or  make  any  mo- 
tion he  wishes  to  make,  and  let  as  have 
a  vote  thereon;  but  I  am  not  prepared. 
in  the  absence  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  to  surrender  the  rights 
and  the  prerogatives  of  the  leadership  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle 

Mr  President.  I  am  prepared  shortly 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
let  Senators  come  to  the  floor,  but  I  am 
sUting  here  and  now  that  if  Senators  are 
not  ready  to  offer  amendments,  at  every 
opportunity  that  I  get  to  put  in  a  quorum 
call,  it  will  be  done;  and  if  amendments 
are  not  forthcoming  and  I  get  the  floor  in 
my  own  right.  I  will  ask  for  the  reading 
of  the  committee  substitute.  We  are 
either  going  to  act  on  whatever  amend- 
ments are  to  be  offered  or  whatever  mo- 
tions are  to  be  made,  or  we  are  going  to 
vote  on  this  bill,  the  committee  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr    GRIFFIN    Mr.  President 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  just  another  couple  of  minutes. 
Mr  President,  the  debt  limitation  bill  is 
behind  this  bill  on  the  schedule,  and  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  that  is  where  it  is 
going  to  stay.  When  midnight  Friday 
night.  Jime  30,  arrives,  the  Government 
wll  have  difficulty  paying  its  bills  The 
administration  wants  an  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  bill.  The  administra- 
tion may  not  want  every  jot  and  title 
that  is  in  this  bill,  but  the  administration 
wants  a  bill.  The  administration  wants  a 
debt  limit  bill  The  administration  will 
want  a  continuing  resolution  The  ad- 
mmistratlon  will  want  a  public  works 
appropriation  bill. 

Well,  then  let  those  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  supporting  the  admin- 
istration rise  to  the  occasion  now  and 
help  the  Senate  to  unbind  itself  and  act 
I  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  this 
lieing  a  do-nothing  Congress.  Well.  Mr 
President,  let  all  who  can  read  and  see 
know  just  now  why  it  is  not  doing  any- 
thing. The  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  are  ready  to  act,  one  way  or  another. 
I  am  readi'  to  vote  on  any  amendment  or 
motion.  But,  Mr.  President,  if  we  are 
going  to  have  filibuster  let  us  just  call  it 
what  It  is.  and  let  us  be  prepared  to  carry 
on  the  filibuster  by  the  rules,  which  \nll 
be  enforced. 

Mr  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERTO  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
r  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  biU  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tmguished  acting  majority  leader 


Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment  to 
permit  an  apology? 

Mr  SCOTT  I  yield. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  should  have 
noticed  that  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  was  on  the  floor  and  should 
have  nelded  to  him.  I  apologize  for  not 
having  done  so. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  perfectly  all  right. 
I  am  aware  of  the  statement  made  by 
the  distinguished  acting  majority  leader. 
I  am  sure  he  will  agree  with  the  state- 
ment I  am  about  to  make,  namely,  that 
my  sole  interest  here  as  the  floor  leader 
of  my  party  is  to  get  legislation,  to  get 
it  expeditiously,  to  get  it  down,  and  to 
get  It  out.  So  I  am  not  seeking  to  be  a 
party  to  or  to  engage  in  a  filibuster  or 
a  delay  of  any  kind. 

We  have  the  debt  limit  bill  coming  up, 
and  it  is  an  extremely  critical  bill.  I 
should  very  much  like  to  see  it  out  of 
the  way. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  disposed  of  as  soon  as  pos- 
.sible. 

I  am  aware  that  when  we  come  back 
alter  the  recess,  we  will  be  confronted  by 
a  tremendous  amount  of  legislation — 
almost  a  glut  of  legislation — most  of  it 
controversial,  all  of  It  important,  gen- 
erally difficult,  and  involving  many 
different  points  of  view. 

I  am  aware  of  the  position  taken  by 
the  distinguished  acting  majority  leader 
that  we  must  stay  here  to  finish  the  debt 
limit  bill  and,  of  course,  the  bill  on  which 
we  are  now  acting,  as  well,  before  we  can 
take  the  recess.  I  assiune  that  that  will 
necessitate  a  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Satuiday  of  this  week.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader,  so  that  we  can  make  plans, 
whether  it  will  also  mean  sessions  next 
week. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  response  to  the  able  Republican  lead- 
er, it  certainly  would  mean  a  session  on 
Saturday  of  this  week.  Whether  or  not 
the  Members  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
would  want  to  come  back  on  the  5th,  6th, 
and  7th  of  July  is  something  I  cannot 
answer  at  the  moment. 

If  we  do  not  get  a  debt  limit  bill  by 
the  close  of  business  on  Saturday  of  this 
week,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  Debt 
Umit  bill  can  wait  until  the  Democratic 
Convention  is  over.  But  I  would  certainly 
leave  that  to  my  own  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  and  to  ray  distinguished 
majority  leader,  who  I  have  good  reason 
to  believe,  and  hope,  will  be  back  here 
in  time  to  make  that  decision  himself. 

I  do  not  say  this  with  any  rancor 
toward  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader,  I  know  that  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  wants  to  get  on  with  the 
business,  as  I  do.  I  feel  that  he  is  willing 
to  accept  whatever  decisions  may  be  in 
the  offing,  up  or  down,  on  any  amend- 
ment or  on  any  bill.  What  I  have  said 
here  Ihis  evening  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  do,  by  way  of  any  reflection  whatso- 
ever, with  the  Republican  leadership. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader.  I  am  aware  of  that.  I  want 
everyone  to  know — and  he  knows  al- 
ready— that  mj-  anxiety  is  to  get  on  with 
the  legislation,  I  am  prepared  to  vote  this 


very  minute  on  this  bill,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned, 

I  am  prepared  to  see  the  debt  limit 
measure  laid  before  the  Senate,  If  we 
do  not  pass  the  debt  limit  bill,  I  do  not 
know  how  we  are  going  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  the  Federal  employees,  come  a  few 
days  from  now  or  a  few  weeks  from  now. 
as  the  Government  exceeds  the  debt 
limit. 

Perhaps  some  modern  successor  of 
Houdini  or  some  mystical  Merlin  will 
tell  us  how  the  Federal  Government  can 
continue  to  incur  indebtedness  beyond 
the  authorization. 

We  in  Congress  are  very  jealous  of  our 
right  to  fix  the  debt  ceiling.  If  we  do  not 
fix  it,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  blame 
the  President  or  anybody  else. 

All  I  know  Is  that  I  will  be  approached 
by  Federal  employees  who  will  say.  "Why 
am  I  not  getting  paid?  Why  didn't  Uncle 
Sam  spring  with  the  usual  emoluments? 
Where  is  the  handsome  little  piece  of 
p.iper  which  I  carry  over  to  the  disburs- 
ing office?" 

I  could  only  say  that,  in  the  strange 
and  wonderful  little  ways  of  Congress,  we 
exert  our  authority  all  the  time  for  fear 
the  executive  will  have  too  much  of  it; 
but  in  one  of  the  most  sacred  areas  of 
that  authority — namely,  the  right  to  de- 
termine the  amovmt  of  indebtedness  of 
the  Federal  Government — we  just  gave 
up  and  threw  up  our  hands  and  went 
home. 

I  just  want  the  record  clear.  I  am  for 
acting  on  the  debt  limit  as  soon  as  we 
can,  I  know  that  the  distinguished  act- 
ing majority  leader  is  for  acting  upon 
it.  I  just  want  the  record  to  show  that  if 
the  debt  limit  is  not  passed,  it  will  not 
be  the  fault  of  the  minority  leader, 

I  do  not  care  how  late  we  stay  here.  I 
am  willing  to  be  here  as  long  as  neces- 
sary any  day  in  the  week.  If  we  have  to 
hold  some  religious  services  here  Sunday 
morning  and  move  immediately  from  the 
sacred  to  the  profane,  that  is  all  right 
with  me,  too:  because  the  Lord  only 
knows  how  we  are  going  to  get  the  money 
otherwise  to  run  the  Government. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr,  President.  I  wished 
earlier  to  defer  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  when  he  came  to  the 
floor  so  that  he  could  reply  first,  I  want 
to  add  to  what  he  has  said  that  this  bill. 
as  I  recall,  was  laid  before  the  Senate 
on  Thursday  nisht.  It  has  been  set  aside 
any  numtjer  of  times  to  take  up  other 
legislative  matters  which  were  consid- 
ered more  important  at  the  time,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  question  that  the 
cotmtry  and  most  Senators  would  be- 
lieve that  the  debt  ceiling  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  bill  that  is  before  the 
S?nate  today.  There  is  no  reason,  of 
course,  why  the  Senate  carmot  tempo- 
rarily put  this  bill  aside  and  take  up 
the  debt  ceiling,  if  the  majority  wishes 
to  do  so;  and  if  it  is  not  done,  the  re- 
spon.sibility  wiU  lie  on  the  should',^rs  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Senators,  vsry 
clearly. 

Mr,  Prcsid-nt,  I  have  temporarily 
withdrawn  the  amendment,  in  view  of 
what  I  thought  was  the  very  unreason- 
able action  on  the  part  of  the  distin- 
guished acting  majority  leader,  who  I 
realize  has   not  been  psrsonal  in   any- 
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thing  he  has  done.  He  was  trying  to  do 
his  job  as  he  sees  it.  and  I  appreciate 

that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  Senator  will  let 
me  finish  my  statement,  I  will  be  silad  to 
neld  to  him. 

I  was  ready  to  vote  on  the  merits.  He 
had  indicated  earlier  that  he  would  have 
been  willing  to  agree  to  a  vote  on  the 
merits  of  the  amendment.  Yet,  I  was  con- 
fronted with  a  situation  in  which  he 
was  goinu  to  move  to  table  I  think  that 
is  very  unfortunate. 

AMENDMENT     1309 

I  ask  now.  Mr.  President,  that  my 
amendment  be  printed  as  an  amendment 
mtendec  to  be  proposed  to  the  pending 
bill,  and  I  want  to  indicate  that  it  will 
be  reoffered,  and  the  Senate  will  vote,  I 
hope,  on  the  merits  of  that  amendment 
.n  the  near  future.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
.imendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  majority  leader,  for 
whom  I  have  great  affection  and  respect, 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President. 
the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader  referred  to  my  actions  as  having 
been  unreasonable. 

Mr,  GRIFFIN,  The  threat  to  table  the 
amendment 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
this  is  a  motion  that  is  within  the  right 
of  eveiy  Senator  imder  the  rules.  If  the 
distinguished  assistant  Republican  leader 
will  recall,  when  he  first  presented  his 
amendment  early  this  afternoon.  I  of- 
fered to  enter  into  a  time  agreement 
thereon,  which  would  have  avoided  a 
tabling  motion. 

Mr.  GRIFTIN.  And  at  that  time  I  was 
not  prepared,  but  later  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ator and  indicated  I  was  prepared. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Later,  just  a 
little  while  ago.  the  distinguished  Senator 
did  return  to  me  to  say  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  enter  into  a  time  limitation  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Either  tonight  or  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  .^nd  at  that 
time  I  said.  "No.  If  we  can  Irnve  an  agree- 
ment on  the  whole  bill,  fine.  We  will  see 
if  we  can  work  out  an  agreement."  But 
the  time  had  passed  for  reaching  an 
agreement  on  that  amendment  alone. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not  act  un- 
reasonably. As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  stated 
in  the  afternoon,  at  the  time  the  dis- 
imguished  assistant  Republican  leader 
was  offering  his  amendment,  that  it 
would  be  my  intention  to  move  to  table 
the  amendment  at  some  point.  So  I  stated 
what  I  was  going  to  do.  I  kept  my  word.  I 
am  sorry  that  my  distingiushed  colleague 
feels  that  I  acted  unreasonably ;  and  may 
I  say.  in  response  to  him,  that  I  respect 
him  likewise.  Our  love  and  friendship  for 
one  another  is  mutual. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
colloquy  or  senes  of  colloquies  there 
have  been  a  number  of  references,  I  be- 


lieve in  rather  a  loose  way,  to  a  filibuster 
or  to  an  incipient  filibuster,  I  wonder 
whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  review 
the  record  a  little. 

This  OEO  bill  was  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate as  business  in  the  lat^r  and  perhaps 
the  last  minutes  of  the  Thursday  eve- 
ning session.  On  the  following  day,  two 
amendments  were  acted  upon,  m  addi- 
tion to  other  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Since  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  .seated  him- 
self, the  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Nebraiska  in  his  own  right. 

Mr  HRUSKA  On  Friday  there  was 
other  business  besides  the  two  amend- 
ments that  were  acted  upon  in  the  OEO 
biU.  We  adjourned  at  4  p.m.  that  after- 
noon. Mr.  President,  a  not  unusual  hour 
for  adjournments  on  Fridays,  pursuant 
to  custom  of  long  standing. 

On  Monday  we  had  two  amendments 
to  the  OEO  bill.  One  was  a  motion  to 
strike  and  there  was  another  amend- 
ment   Other  business  was  transacted. 

Yesterday  was  devoted  entirely  to  other 
business.  There  was  no  action  on  OEO, 
We  all  know  that  it  was  the  expectation 
of  the  leadership  on  the  majority  side 
to  finish  the  bill  by  this  evening  so  that 
we  could  take  up  the  debt  ceiling  bill 
tomorrow. 

It  is  tmfortunate  that  that  has  not 
happened.  Yet  I  would  not  want  to  say 
and  I  would  not  be  prepared  to  assume 
on  this  side  by  any  opponents  of  certain 
parts  of  the  OEO  bill  a  responsibihty 
for  either  launching,  starting,  or  mam- 
taimng  a  filibuster.  That  simply  is  not 
true. 

The  net  amount  of  time  taken  on  this 
bill  is  not  disproportionate  to  its  im- 
portance, to  the  necessity  in  some  of  the 
aspects  of  the  bill  for  extended  debate. 

.\  good  deal  of  discussion  has  been 
along  the  lines  of  this  delay  in  passing 
the  bill  and  placing  an  unnecessary  hard- 
ship on  the  backs  of  the  poor,  the  bur- 
dened, and  those  needful  of  help,  and 
that  the  responsibility  for  that  will  be 
placed  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
oppose  this  bill. 

I  do  not  believe  the  facts  will  bear  out 
that  conclusion.  After  all,  in  the  first 
place,  the  key  to  calendaring  is  to  calen- 
dar the  bills  and  the  business  of  this  body 
pursuant  to  high  priority,  medium  prior- 
ity, and  low  priority. 

If  It  is  said  that  the  priority  of  OEO 
is  greater  than  consideration  of  the  debt 
ceiling  bill,  that  is  the  prerogative  of 
the  leadership  to  determine.  There  is 
nothing  to  stop  the  leadership  from 
-setting  the  bill  aside  and  taking  up  mat- 
ters of  liigher  priority.  That  still  can  be 
done.  I  hope  that  it  is  done. 

Now,  in  the  second  place,  as  to  who 
;s  placing  hardship  on  the  backs  of  the 
poor  and  the  burdened  and  those  needful 
of  help  and  depriving  them  of  an  OEO 
bill,  let  us  go  just  one  step  further. 

The  bill  is  not  a  perfect  bill  by  a  long 
way.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
amendments  on  file  for  a  long  lime.  There 
will  be  an  effort  to  commit  the  bill  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  with  Instruc- 
tions to  report  it  back  to  this  body  in- 
stanter,  forthwith,  without  title  IX. 

Mr.  President,  title  IX  is  one  of  the 
controversial  sections  in  the  bill.  It  is  sub- 


mitted that  to  proceed  to  the  passage  of 
this  bill  In  Its  present  form  wiU  not  serve 
the  cause  of  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  the 
burdened  and  those  needful  of  help, 
those  on  whose  behalf  and  for  whom  we 
are  considering  the  OEO  bill. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  if  LhLs  measure 
is  passed  in  its  present  form  it  would  be 
entitled  to  a  veto  at  the  hands  of  the 
President. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  President  will 
do  with  it.  but  if  he  were  to  ask  me  what 
to  do  with  reference  to  a  veto  on  the  basis 
of  the  kind  of  bill  we  have  before  us  now. 
including  title  IX,  I  would  not  only  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  but  I  would 
urge  him  to  veto  it.  It  would  not  be  for 
the  purpose  of  burdening  those  who  have 
a  need  for  the  terms  of  the  bUl  but  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  very,  very  ob- 
jectionable title  IX  which  provides  for  a 
corporation  for  legal  services. 

It  has  been  alleged  many  times  durmg 
the  past  2  or  3  days  that  this  is  a  bill 
which  conforms  to  the  President's  ideas 
of  accoimtability.  Anyone  who  wishes  to 
make  a  statement  like  that  is  entitled  to 
make  it,  but  it  is  inaccurate.  It  is  untrue, 
because  the  bill  does  not  conform  to  the 
President's  idea  of  accountability,  ac- 
countabihty  either  to  the  President,  to 
the  Congress,  or  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

That  issue  should  be  thoroughly  de- 
bated, because  the  price  of  not  debating 
it  sufficiently  either  to  clean  up.  to  revise 
title  rx  if  possible,  to  a  state  of  accept- 
ability, or  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
it  entirely,  then  we  will  have  a  delay  that 
will  be  visited  upon  the  poor,  and  those 
who  are  overburdened  and  needful  of 
help. 

The  burden  for  that  will  go  upon  those 
who  insist  upon  going  ahead  with  the 
relatively  minimal  amount  of  time  that 
has  been  devoted  to  debate  on  this  meas- 
ure. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  debate  has 
not  been  long  enough  m  terms  of  time 
to  have  laid  a  foundation  for  the  sugges- 
tion that  there  is  a  fiUbuster  going  on  If 
anything  at  all  is  respoix"=ible  for  that,  it 
IS  the  clock  and  the  calendar.  Midnight 
of  June  30  is  well  en  its  way.  It  is  not 
more  than  54  hours  away. 

We  have  here  the  necessity  of  keepmg 
this  Nation  on  a  good  busmesslike  basis. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  debt  ceiling  or 
whatever  goes  wnth  it  is  a  very  important 
piece  of  legislation  and  it  should  enjoy, 
Mr.  President — I  repeat,  it  .should  enjoy 
the  liighest  of  priorities. 

Now  just  what  it  is  that  ent-ers  into 
the  picture  to  make  the  OEO  bill  a 
"must"  bill,  when  as  many  as  half  a 
dozen  other  bills  have  gone  on  to  a  time 
beyond  the  conventions.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  I  do  not  know, 

I  am  very  little  in  sympathy  with  this 
idea  of  allowing  one  of  the  bills  before 
this  body — I  imagine  it  is  now  in  its  sec- 
ond-full month  of  consideration — the 
foreign  assistance  bill — why  that  would 
get  preferred  status  and  this  bill  is  held 
up  against  the  nece.sslty  of  passage  by 
tonight  or  delaymg  the  passage  of  a  na- 
tional debt  ceiling  bill.  It  seems  to  me 
that  IS  an  exhibition  of  poor  judgment  as 
to  priorities.  It  will  not  be  harmful  to  the 
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passage  of  the  bill,  m  my  judgment  It 
will  be  helpful  to  the  passage  of  the  bill 
on  an  acceptable  basis  if  that  course  of 
action  is  taken 

So  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned,  he 
w-ill  not  assume  any  responsibility  either 
for  the  .starting  of  a  filibuster  or  for  its 
maintenance,  nor  for  the  delay  in  the 
passage  of  a  bill  that  wUl  havo  :,ome  here 
and  .some  assurance  of  being  a-ccpted  at 
an  early  date  and  being  implemented  at 
an  early  date  after  it  reaches  the  state  of 
actual  legislation 

I  %vould  hope  that  the  leadership  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  would  recon- 
sider the  situation  and  view  it  in  the 
longer  pull,  view  it  m  the  longer  pull  of 
just  what  IS  being  accomplished  here,  if 
there  will  be  a  passage  of  the  bill  in  its 
present  form. 

I  believe  turther  that  if  that  longer 
pull  IS  talcen  into  consideration  there  will 
be— and  there  certainly  should  be— a  re- 
consideration of  the  calendaring  of  the 
business  for  tlas  body 

I  yield  the  tloor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
MoNTOYA.  The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr,  NELSON  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 

statement  to  make. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
MoNTOY.\'  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senate  will  receive  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


Allen 

.Anderson 

Baker 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Case 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 


Moss 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Proxmtre 

Roth 

Scott 

Sparlunan 

Symington 

Talmadge 

wnilamB 

Young 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 

the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names : 

(No.  257  Leg-l 

Cxirtls 

Dole 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Orlffln 

Gurney 

Kruska 

Humphrey 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Mondale 

Montoya 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  in- 
structed to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (putting  the 
question ' . 

The  motion  is  agreed  to.  and  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  is  directed  to  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  a  delay,  the  following  Senators 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8140 1  to  promote  the  safety  of 
ports,  harbors,  waterfront  areas,  and 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  Stales 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
comiruttee  ot  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment!  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
H.R  13188'  to  authorize  appiopnations 
for  the  procurement  of  vessels  and  air- 
craft and  construction  of  shore  and  off- 
shore establishments,  and  to  authorize 
the  average  annual  active  duty  personnel 
strength  for  the  Coast  Guard 

CALL    or   THE    ROLL 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


their  names: 

.\iKtn 

Fulbrl'^ht 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Gambrell 

pell 

Benlsen 

Hansen 

Percy 

Bible 

Hart 

Randolph 

Bopss 

Harike 

Rlblcoff 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Schwelker 

Buckley 

Hollln'js 

Smith 

Byrd. 

Hughes 

Spong 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Inouye 

Stafford 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Stennls 

Chiles 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Stevens 

Church 

Long 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Mannuaon 

Thurmond 

CMmlnick 

Mathlas 

Tower 

Eagleton 

McCleUan 

Tunney 

Pannln 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Pong 

MUler 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  natiu-e  of  a 
substitute  as  amended.  All  those  in  favor, 
say  "aye."  Those  opposed,  "no." 

AMENDMENTS    NO.     1298 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendments  numbered  1298  and  ask 
for  their  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ments 'No.  1298)  as  follows: 

On  page  120.  Una  6.  immediately  preceding 
the  word  "In"  add  an  "(a)". 

On  page  120.  foUowlng  line  11.  add  the 
following  new  subsection  to  propceed  section 
909: 

"ib>  Not  leas  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Corporation  in  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  used 
to  provide  legal  assistance  to  clients  flfty- 
.Ive  years  of  age  or  older." 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  GURNEY,  Mr.  President,  as  we 
know,  one  of  the  great  areas  of  contro- 
versy in  this  bill  Is  the  National  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  The  legal  aid  that 
has  been  provided  by  OEO  in  previous 
vears 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  .so  the  Senator  may 
be  heard  on  his  amendment? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  Sen- 
ators take  their  seats  and  cease  conver- 
sation in  the  aisles.  Let  us  have  a  little 
order  in  the  Senate  so  that  we  can  con- 
duct business. 
The  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  was 
saying,  the  most  controversial  part  of  the 
bill  we  have  before  us  is  that  dealing 
with  the  National  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration Manv  of  us  m  our  States  have 
had  many  unpleasant  experiences  with 
the  legal  department  of  OEO.  That  has 
been  true  in  Florida.  I  think  a  great  many 
of  the  lawyers  in  Florida  spend  a  good 
deal  of  their  time  trying  to  stir  up  Uti- 
gation  instead  of  trying  to  re.'^olve  legal 
controversies. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  part  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Oppoitunity  amend- 
ments that  has  caused  more  controversy 
in  my  home  State  of  Florida  than  the 
legal  activity  on  behalf  of  the  OEO 
lawyers. 

One  of  the  subjects  that  I  am  un- 
happy with  so  far  as  the  propasals  here 
are  concerned  to  extend  these  legal  serv- 
ices and  do  it  in  the  form  of  a  Legal  Serv- 
ice Corporation  is  that  it  does  not  pro- 
vide any  specific  amount  as  to  how  much 
money  is  to  be  spent  for  legal  services  for 
the  elderly. 

As  my  colleagues  probably  know,  that 
is  a  matter  of  first-rate  concern  for  me, 
because  a  large  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  of  Florida  are  retirees, 
social  security  recipients,  and  people  who 
have  retired  there  on  small  incomes,  and 
usually  fixed  income.';,  and  they  have 
been  having  a  very  difficult  time  in  re- 
cent years  to  make  their  income  match 
their  budgets.  Even  an  increase  in  prices 
of  food.  rent,  or  clothing  of  just  a  few 
dollars  is  a  great  hardship  for  those 
people. 

Of  course,  legal  expenses  fall  in  the 
same  categoiT-  They  create  a  hardship. 
too.  for  those  i^eople  who  are  on  retire- 
ment incomes  and  social  security,  and 
more  often  than  not  it  is  the  case  that 
they  do  not  have  funds  sufficient  to  pay 
for  legal  services. 

Usually  this  means,  of  course,  that 
they  do  not  get  any  legal  services  at  all. 
Not  being  able  to  afford  a  lawyer,  they 
do  not  seek  the  services  of  a  lawyer  when 
they  need  to.  in  connection  with  items, 
perhaps,  affecting  landlord  and  tenant 
relationships,  or  actions  against  them. 
perhaps,  for  bills  or  services,  or  any  of 

a  number  and  variety  of 

Mr,  NELSON  Mr,  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr.  NELSON  Has  the  Senator  linked 
at  page  111  of  the  bill,  where  we  did  put 
some  language  in,  because  we  were  con- 
cerned about  the  problem  to  which  the 
Senator  is  addressing  himself?  Note  the 
language  beginmng  on  hne  22  of  page 
111.  providing  that  the  Corporation  is 
authorized  to  "carry  out  research,  train- 
ing, technical  assistance,  experimental. 
legal,  paraprofessional.  and  clinical  as- 
sistance programs,  and  special  emphasis 
programs  to  provide  legal  services  to  mi- 
grant or  seasonal  farmworkers,  Indians, 
and  the  elderly  pooi 
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It  was  our  intent,  as  the  Senator  can 
see  to  place  emphasis  on  the  elderly  poor. 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  purpose  of 
the  Senator's  amendment:  in  fact.  I 
support  the  concept  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  advocating  here.  I  have 
one  slight  problem  with  it.  and  that  is 
that  in  the  Senator's  State,  for  example, 
it  may  very  well  be.  because  of  the  higher 
percentage  of  elderly  citizens  there,  in- 
cluding elderly  poor,  that  there  may  be 
a  larger  demand  for  legal  :-ervices  there 
Uian  there  might  be  elsewhere.  My  only 
concern  ".vould  be  that  the  Corporation  s 
hands  m  the  expenditure  of  its  money 
not  be  tied,  in  the  event  that  they  only 
had  elderly  clients  on  which  to  spend  15 
percent.  Would  the  Senator  agree  that, 
for  puiT>oses  of  interpretation,  it  is  not 
our  intent  to  tie  up  the  20  percent  if 
there  are  no  clients  to  use  it  all? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  do  follow  the  reason- 
ing of  the  manager  of  the  bill  in  that 
respect  I  see  the  point  he  is  making.  But 
I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  him  that 
the  experience  m  the  past  has  been  that 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  f  tmds  pre- 
viously expended  by  OEO  have  gone  to 
the  elderly.  My  information  is  that  ap- 
proximately 8  percent  of  the  moneys  that 
have  been  spent  on  legal  services  in  this 
program  have  gone  to  the  elderly. 
It  is   also   my   information   that   the 

number  of  elderly  in  the  country 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  take 
t.heir  seats. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  get  that  micro- 
phone a  little  nearer  his  mouth?  I  am 
having  difficulty  understanding  liim. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  will  speak  a  little 
louder,  and  maybe  that  will  solve  the 
problem. 

As  I  was  saying,  the  information  I  have 
is  that  the  percentage  of  elderly  citizens 
in  the  entire  i^opulation  is  approximately 
20  percent.  As  far  as  the  elderly  poor  are 
concerned.  I  am  advised  that  the  num- 
ber of  poor  constitutes  approximately  30 
percent  of  the  entire  group  in  the  elderly 
as  opposed  to  the  whole  population,  and 
the  number  of  elderly  poor  in  the  total 
population  approximates  25  percent  Yet 
the  amount  of  money  being  expended  on 
the  elderly  m  this  program  is  only  about 
8  percent,  and  that  is  the  problem  that 
troubles  me.  I  think  the  elderly  people  are 
being  shortchanged. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
the  Senator,  and  perhaps  the  highest 
percentage  of  poor  m  any  clas-sification 
are  really  the  elderly  poor.  I  really  can- 
not disagree  with  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  only  con- 
cern we  would  have — at  least  that  I 
would  have,  and  I  hope  the  manager  of 
the  bill  would  agree — is  the  fact  that  if 
they  do  not  spend  the  20  percent,  they 
do  not  have  to  go  out  and  advertise  for 
old  people  to  represent,  or  have  the 
money  go  dovni  the  drain,  when  there 
may  be  other  people  to  represent  who 
may  be  deserving. 
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Another  thing  that  puzzles  me  is  how 
do  they  get  it?  Is  it  clients  who  are  55 
and  over?  What  about  their  families? 
Many  families  which  are  poor  families 
have  an  older  person.  So  .iust  to  make  a 
kind  of  arbitrary  effort  at  it.  I  was  going 
to  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  we  double 
the  present  experience — let  us  say  15  per- 
cent—and that  we  add  to  the  clients  who 
can  be  represented,  not  only  the  aged 
themselves,  but  their  families;  that  is.  to 
provide  assistance  to  clients  55  years  or 
older  or  their  families.  Then  I  think  the 
Senator  would  put  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion where  it  is  unlikely  that  very  much 
would  go  unused,  and  he  would  be  reach- 
ing the  client  group  at  least  twice  the  ex- 
tent they  are  being  reached  today 

If  the  Senator  would  do  that.  1  cer- 
tainly would  accept  the  amendment,  and 
I  think  the  Senator  is  making  a  fine  and 
instructive  addition  in  the  bill  in  that 
way.  and  I  hope  the  manager  would  ac- 
cept it. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Now,  may  I  inquire  of  the  actmg  ma- 
jority leader  if  I  can  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  and  discuss  this  for  a  mo- 
ment with  the  manager  of  the  bill  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  this 
side,  and  have  the  floor  following  the 
quorum  call  to  complete  action  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
'inguished  Senator  from  Florida  <Mr. 
GuRNEY '  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  quorum  call,  or  at  such  time  as  it  is 
called  off.  he  may  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GLTRNEY.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiil  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
I  ask  unri.nimous  consent  that  the  order 
fcr  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
ohiection.  It  IS  io  ordered. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  th.n  I  may  yield  to 
the  acting  ma.iority  leader  for  the  trans- 
action of  other  business,  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  fioor:  and  at  the 
time  that  btisiness  is  concluded,  a  quo- 
ruin  call  will  he  instituted  again  and 
I  Will  have  the  right  to  the  floor  when 
the  quorum  c?.Vi  has  ended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive  busine.ss 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
normnations  will  be  stated 


DEPARTMENT   OF   JUSTICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Ralph  E,  Erickson.  of 
CaUfornia.  to  be  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
iind  confirmed. 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  for  not 
to  exceed  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
certain  nominations  which  are  at  the 
desk  and  which  were  reported  earlier 
tod.iy  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  sundry  nominations  to  the 
U.S.  District  Court 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"^RD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nommations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nommations  confirmed  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

William  B.  Enrlght.  of  California,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  judge  lor  the  Southern  District 
of  California. 

Eldon  B.  Mahon.  of  Texas,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Texas; 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  of  Maseachusette.  to  be 
a  U.S.  circuit  Judge,  first  circuit: 

Thomas  P.  Griesa.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York; 

Whitman  Knapp.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York:  and 

Charles  E.  Stewart.  Jr..  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTLTNITY 
AMENDMENTS  OF   1972 

The  Senate  contmued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <S.  3010 1  to  provide 
for  the  continuation  of  programs  au- 
thorized under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from   Florida   is   recognized, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
will  the  distingmshed  Senator  from 
Florida  yield  to  me  further?'  Will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  GURNEY,  I  yield 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD  With  the 
same  understanding,  that  he  will  not  lose 
his  right  to  the  floor.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
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Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  yield  to  tlie  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana.       

INCRE.ASED      COMPENSATION     FOR 
DISABLED  VETERANS 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
messftKe  irom  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S  3338. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
MONTOYA'  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  S.  3338'  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
rales  of  compeii.sation  for  disabled  veter- 
ans, and  for  other  purposes."  which  was 
to  sinke  out  all  after  the  enacting  claiL-e. 

and  insert 

SHORT  rrrLE 

Section  I  Thla  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Veterans'  Compensation  and  Relief  Act  of 
1972" 

TITLE    I— COMPENSATION    AND   OTHER 
BENEIFITS 

Sec.  101  >ai  Section  314  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  u  amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  »25'  In  subsection  la) 
and  'usertlng  in   lieu  thereof     ^28": 

i2i  by  striking  Ji.t  $46"  In  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "851': 

i3i  bv  striking  out  ".»70"  In  subsection  (ci 
and  Insertl;.!,-   in  lieu    thereof  "$77" 

(41    by   striking   out    •»96"   In   subsection 

(d)  and  insprtlni?  In  lieu  thereof  "SlOfi": 
(6)    by  striking  out  "$135"   in  subsection 

(e)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$149"; 

(6)  by   striking  out    'Siea"   In  subsection 

(f)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof     $179"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$193"  in  subsection 

(g)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$212"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  $223"  in  subsection 
(hi   and  inserting  lu  lieu  thereof  "$245"; 

(9)  bv  striking  out  $250"  in  subsection 
(1)   and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof     saiS"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  "$450"  in  subsection 
(J)   and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof     $495"; 

(U)    by  stlrklng  out     $560"  and     $784"  In 
subsection     ki   and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
$616"  and    $862".  respectively; 

(12)  by  striking  out  $560"  In  subsection 
ll)    and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "seie"; 

(13 1  bv  striking  out  "$616"  In  subsection 
I  mi  and  insenlng  In  Ueu  thereof     $678": 

(14)  by  striking  out  "$700"  in  subsection 
(n)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "STTO": 

(15 1  by  striking  out  $784"  In  subsections 
lol  and  :p)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
■S8>32"; 

( 16)    by  striking  out  "$336"  In  subsection 
^n  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "J370".  and 
(171    bv  striking  out  "$504"  In  subsection 
IS)   and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof     $554" 

lb  I  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs may  adjust  administratively,  consistent 
with  the  mcreasts  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion, the  rates  of  disability  compensation 
payable  to  persons  within  the  purview  of 
section  10  of  Public  Law  85-867  who  are  not 
In  receipt  of  compensation  payable  pursuant 
to  chapter  11  of  rule  38.  United  States  Code. 
Sec  102.  Section  315i  1 )  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

■  1  I    by    sinking    out    '  *28 "    in    subpara- 
graph   (A)     and    Inserting    In    Ueu    thereof 
$31": 
(2)    by    striking    out    "$48"    In    subpara- 
graph    (B)     and    inserting    In    Ueu    thereof 
•853"; 

;i)  by  striking  out  $61'  In  subpara- 
s'raph  (C)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■•$67": 

(4)  by  striking  out  •■$75"  and  "«14"  In 
subparagraph  iDi  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof     ■$8:1  '    and      $15".    respectively. 


(5 1  by  striking  out  "$19"  In  subpara- 
graph (E)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
••$21"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$33"  In  stibpara- 
graph  (P)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
■t36"; 

(7i  by  striking  out  "$48"  and  ••$14"  in 
subparagraph  (Q)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of    $53'    and    •$15",  respectively. 

(8)  by  striking  out  •'$23"  In  subparagraph 
(H)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  '  $25";  and 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$44"  in  subparagraph 
(I)   and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$48". 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Chapter  11  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  section: 

"5  362  Clothing  allowance 

•The  Administrator  under  regulations 
which  he  shall  prescribe,  shaU  pay  a  clothing 
allowance  of  $150  per  year  to  each  veteran 
who  because  of  disability  which  Is  compen- 
sable under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
wears  cr  uses  a  prosthetic  or  orthopedic  ap- 
pliance or  appliances  (Including  a  wheel- 
chair) which  the  Administrator  determines 
tends  to  wear  out  or  tear  the  clothing  of 
such  a  veteran." 

(b)    The   analysis   of   such   chapter    11    is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 
■362.  Clothing  allowance.". 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3203 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  repealed. 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  3203  Is 
redesignated  as  subsection  (a)  of  such  sec- 
tion 3203. 

(C)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  such  section  3203  are  redesignated  as 
paragraph  (1)  and  as  so  redesignated  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(b)(1)  In  any  case  In  which  a  veteran 
having  neither  wife  nor  child  Is  being  fur- 
nished hospital  treatment.  Institutional  or 
domiciliary  care  without  charge  or  otherwise 
bv  the  United  States,  or  any  political  subdi- 
vision thereof,  is  rated  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  regulations 
as  being  Incompetent  by  reasons  of  mental 
illness,  and  his  estate  from  any  source  equals 
or  exceeds  $1,500,  further  payments  of  pen- 
sion, compensation,  or  emergency  oIBcers'  re- 
tirement pay  shall  not  be  made  until  the 
estate  is  reduced  to  $500.  The  amount  which 
would  be  payable  but  for  this  paragraph  shall 
be  paid  to  the  veteran  in  a  lump  sum;  how- 
ever, no  payment  of  a  lump  sum  herein  au- 
thorized shall  be  made  to  the  veteran  until 
after  the  expiration  of  six  months  following 
a  finding  of  competency  and  In  the  event  of 
the  veterans  death  before  payment  of  such 
lump  sum  no  part  thereof  shall  be  payable." 

(d)  Paragraphs  i3)  and  (4)  of  subsection 
lb)  of  such  section  3203  are  redesignated  as 
paragraphs  i2)  and  (3),  respectively;  and  the 
references  in  said  redesignated  paragraph  (2) 
to  "paragraph  (2)"  and  "Paragraph  (2)"  are 
changed  to  "paragraph  (1)"  and  "Paragraph 
(1)".  respectively 

(e)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  3203  Is 
amended  by  deleting  "(a)  or". 

(f)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  3203  Is 
amended  by  deleting  ".  compensation,  or 
retirement  pay  ";  and  as  so  amended  is  re- 
designated as  subsection  (d) . 

(g)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  3203 
;s  redesignated  as  subsection  (e) . 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Subsection  (d)  of  section 
3202  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
iimended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "No  payment  shall 
be  made  under  the  two  preceding  sentences 
of  this  subsection  unless  claim  therefor  is 
aied  with  the  Veterans'  Administration  with- 
in Ave  years  after  the  death  of  the  veteran, 
except  that.  If  any  person  so  entitled  under 
said  two  sentences  is  under  legal  dlsabUlty 
at  the  time  of  death  of  the  veteran,  such 
five-year  period  of  limitation  shall  run  from 
the  termination  or  removal  of  the  legal  dls- 
abUlty." 


lb)  Section  3021(a)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  section 
3a03(a)  (2i  ( A)  of  this  title  and  ". 

Sec.  106.  All  compensation  or  retirement 
pay  which  is  being  withheld  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  ib)(i)  of 
section  3203.  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
m  eflect  on  the  day  before  the  effective  dau- 
of  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  to  the  veteran,  if 
competent,  in  a  lump  sum.  If  the  veteran  is 
incompetent,  the  withheld  amounts  fchall  be 
paid  in  a  lump  sum.  or  successive  lump  sums, 
subject  to  the  $1,500  and  $500  limitations 
of  subsection  ib)  1 1)  of  such  section  3202  as 
amended  by  this  Act.  If  a  competent  veteran 
dies  before  payment  is  made  the  ■withheld 
amounts  shall  be  paid  according  to  t.he  order 
of  precedence,  and  subject  to  the  lime  lim- 
itation, of  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  such  section 
3203  in  effect  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  -Act.  In  the  event  of  the  death 
of  an  incompetent  veteran  before  payment 
of  all  withheld  amounts,  no  part  of  the  re- 
mainder shall  be  payable 

Sec.  107.  Section  536  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing n6w  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

'•(d)(1)  Any  widow  eligible  for  pension 
under  this  section  shall.  If  she  so  elects,  be 
paid  pension  at  the  rates  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 541  of  this  title,  and  imder  the  condi- 
tions I  other  than  the  service  requirements) 
applicable  to  pension  paid  under  that  sec- 
tion to  widows  of  veterans  of  World  War  I. 
If  pension  is  paid  pursuant  to  such  an  elec- 
tion, the  election  shall  be  irrevocable,  except 
as  provided  In  paragraph  (2) . 

••(2)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  each 
month  to  the  widow  of  each  Spanish-.'\meri- 
can  War  veteran  who  i;  receiving,  or  entitled 
to  receive,  pension  based  on  a  need  of  regular 
aid  and  attendance,  whichever  amount  Is 
greater  (A)  that  which  is  payable  to  her 
under  subsections  la)  and  ib)  of  this  section 
as  Increased  by  section  544  of  this  title;  or 
iB)  that  which  Is  payable  under  section  541 
of  this  title,  as  Increased  by  such  section  544. 
to  a  widow  of  a  World  War  I  veteran  with  the 
same  annual  Income  and  corpus  of  estate. 
Each  change  in  the  amount  of  pension  re- 
quired by  this  paragraph  shall  be  effective  iis 
of  the  first  day  of  the  month  during  which 
the  facts  of  the  particular  case  warrant  such 
change,  and  shall  be  made  without  specific 
application  therefor." 

TITLE  II— RELIEF  FP.OM  .ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE ERROR  OVERPAYMENTS,  AND 
PORFEITLTRE 

S.JC.  201.  .Section  210(C)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  am;nded  by  adding  an  addi- 
tional subsection  i3).  reading  as  follows: 

••(3)  If  the  .Admli.isiratcr  determines  that 
any  veteran,  widow,  child  of  a  veteran,  or 
other  person,  has  suffered  loss  as  a  con- 
sequence of  reliance  upon  a  determlnat:on  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  of  eligibility  or 
entitlement  to  benefits,  without  knowledge 
that  It  was  erroneously  made,  he  is  authorized 
to  provide  such  relief  on  account  of  such  error 
as  he  determines  equitable,  including  the 
payment  of  moneys  to  any  person  whom  he 
determines  equitably  entitled  thereto." 

Sec.  202.  la)  Section  3102  of  title  38. 
Uruted  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  M 
follows : 

"§  3102.  Waiver  of  recovery  of  claims  by  the 
United  States 

•la)  There  shall  be  no  recovery  of  pay- 
ments or  overpayments  of  any  benefits  under 
any  of  the  la-ws  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' .Administration  whenever  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  recovery  would  be 
against  equity  and  good  conscience,  if  an 
appUcation  for  relief  Is  made  within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  notification  of  the  in- 
debtednetis  by  the  .Administrator  to  the 
payee. 

••(bi  With  respect  to  any  loan  guaranteed, 
Insured,  or  made   under  chapter  37  of  this 
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title,  the  Administrator  may  waive  payment 
of  an  indebtedness  to  the  Veterans'  Admln- 
liiratiou  by  the  veteran  i  as  defined  in  sec- 
tions 101  and  1801).  or  his  spouse,  following 
default  and  loss  of  the  property,  ■R-here  the 
administrator  determines  that  collection  of 
such  indebtedness  would  be  against  equity 
and  good  confcience. 

■■(c)  The  Administrator  may  not  exercise 
his  authority  under  subsection  la)  or  (b)  of 
ihU  section"  to  waive  recovery  of  any  pay- 
ment or  the  collection  of  any  indebtedness  if. 
in  his  opinion,  there  exists  in  connection 
with  the  claim  for  such  waiver  an  Indication 
of  fraud,  misrepresentation,  material  fault, 
or  lack  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
son or  persons  having  an  interest  in  obtain- 
ing a  waiver  of  such  recovery  or  the  coUec- 
Uon  of  such  indebtedness. 

■■(d)  No  certifying  or  disbursing  officer 
3hall  be  liable  for  any  amount  paid  to  any 
person  where  the  recovery  of  such  amount  Is 
■*-alved  under  subsection   (a)   or  (b). 

■•(e)  Where  the  recovery  of  a  payment  or 
overpayment  made  from  the  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  Fund  or  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Life  Insurance  Fund  Is  waived  under 
this  section,  the  fund  from  which  the  pay- 
ramt  was  made  shall  be  reimbursed  from  the 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  appropria- 
tion cr  the  military  and  naval  Insurance  ap- 
propriation, as  applicable.' 

(b)  The  waiver  authority  provided  by  sec- 
tion 3102(a)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
as  amended  by  subsection  la)  of  this  section 
ihall  apply  to  improper  payments,  overpay- 
ments, and  Indebtedness  established  by  the 
Administrator  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  if  appUcation  for  relief  was  pending 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  such 
all  application  i.-.  made  within  two  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  203.  The  analysis  of  chapter  53  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  therefrom  ■'3102.  Waiver  of  recovery 
of  overpayments. •■  and  inserting  lu  Ueu 
thereof  the  foUowlng ; 

■•3102.  Waiver  of  recovery  of  claims  by  the 
United   SUtes.". 

Sec  204.  Section  1817  of  title  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  ■■(ai" 
inmiediately  before  'Whenever  any  veteran^' 
and  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  as 
follows : 

"(b)  If  ar.y  veteran  disposes  of  residential 
propert.v  secring  a  guaranteed,  insured,  or 
direct  loan  obtained  by  him  under  this  chap- 
ter without  receiving  a  release  from  liability 
with  respect  to  such  loan  under  subsection 
la) .  and  a  default  subsequently  occurs  which 
results  la  UabUlty  of  the  \eteran  to  the 
Administrator  on  account  of  the  loan,  the 
.\dmlnlstrator  may  reLeve  the  veteran  of 
such  Uabilty  if  he  determines,  after  such 
Investigation  as  he  deems  appropriate,  that 
the  property  v.as  disposed  of  by  the  veteran 
In  such  a  manner,  and  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions, that  the  Administrator  would  have 
Issued  the  veteran  a  release  from  liability 
•aiider  subsection  (a)  'A-lth  respect  to  the  loan 
if  the  veteran  had  made  application  therefor 
incident  to  such  disposal.  Failure  of  a  trans- 
feree to  assume  by  contract  all  of  the  liabil- 
ities of  the  original  veteran-borrower  shall 
bar  such  release  of  UabUlty  only  In  cases  In 
which  no  acceptable  transferee,  either  im- 
mediate or  remote.  Is  legally  liable  to  the 
.Administrator  for  the  indebtedness  of  the 
cr  ginal  veteran-borrower  arising  from  ter- 
mination of  the  loan.  The  failure  of  a  vet- 
eran to  qualify  for  release  from  liability 
inder  this  subsection  does  not  preclude  relief 
rrom  being  granted  under  subsection  3102(b) 
if  this  title,  if  eligible  thereunder." 

Sec  205  Section  1820(a)  i4)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  that  part  of  the  section  beginning  with 
"and  the  authority  to  waive"  and  ending 
with  'a  severe  hardship  upon  the  veteran;". 

Sec  206.  Sub.sectlon  id)  of  section  3503  of 


title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 

inserting  "  ( 1 )  "  after  "  ( d )  •'  and  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

■  I  2)  The  Administrator  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  review  all  cases  in  which. 
because  of  a  false  or  fraudulent  affidavit,  dec- 
laration, certificate,  statement,  voucher,  or 
paper,  a  forfeiture  of  gratuitous  benefits  un- 
der laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration was  Imposed,  pursuant  to  this 
section  or  prior  provisions  cf  law.  on  or  be- 
fore September  1.  1959.  In  any  such  case  in 
which  he  determines  that  the  forfeiture 
would  not  have  been  Imposed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  in  e.*Iecl  after  Septem- 
ber 1,  1959,  he  shall  remit  the  forfeiture,  ef- 
fective the  date  cf  enactment  of  this  amend- 
atory .^ct.  Benefits  to  which  the  individual 
concerned  becomes  eligible  by  virtue  of  any 
such  remission  may  be  awarded,  upon  appli- 
cation therefor,  and  the  effective  date  of  any 
award  of  compensation,  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation,  or  pension  made  in 
such  a  case  shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  3010(g)  of  this 
title." 

TITLE  in— EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Sections  101  through  107  of 
this  Act  shall  take  etTect  on  the  first  day  of 
the  second  calendar  month  which  begins 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

(b)  Sections  201  throueh  206  of  this  .'^ct 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  date  of  enactment 
rf  this  Act. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  the  followmg  amendments,  which 
I  .send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  H.ARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  iMr.  Hartke)  are  as 
follows : 

On  page  8.  immediately  after  section  107. 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  334  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■equal'  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
the  end  thereof  and  inperting  In  lieu  there- 
of 'that  specified  In  section  314  of  this  title  ' 

■■(b)  Section  335  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'equal ■  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'as  provided  in  section  315 
of  this  title.' 

"ic)  Section  336  of  such  title  is  hereby 
repealed. 

"id)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  11  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  following: 

■  '336.  Conditions  under  which  wartime  rates 
are  payable.'." 

On  page  8.  section  201,  Insert  "(.A)"  after 
"(3)".  delete  tne  quotation  mark  at  the  end 
thereof  and  Insert  the  following: 

■■iB)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  an 
annual  reprrt  to  the  Congress  on  January  1. 
1973.  and  each  succeeding  year  containing 
a  brief  summary.  Including  a  statement  as 
to  the  disposition  of  each  case  recommended 
to  him  for  equitable  relief  under  this  para- 
graoh." 

On  page  13,  section  301,  by  redesignating 
subsection  "(b)"  as  "(c)"  and  insert  the 
foUowlng  new  subsection : 

■(b)  Section  108  shall  take  effect  on  July  1. 
1973." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  these 
amendments  have  been  cleared  not  only 


within  our  committee  but  also  with  mem- 
bers of  the  'Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
represents  a  consensus  on  the  matter  of 
the  compensation  for  our  Nation's  dis- 
abled veterans.  The  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  '  Mr.  Talmadce  i  .  has 
been  most  helpful  in  producing  the  fine 
bill  we  have  today. 

The  House  amended  our  bill.  S.  3338. 
by  adding  a  number  of  provisions  re- 
quested by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
which  authorize  relief  from  administra- 
tive error,  overpayments,  and  forfeiture. 
These  are  sound  proposals  which  provide 
needed  flexibility  to  a  huge  agency  such 
as  the  Veterans'  Administration.  In  ad- 
dition, the  House  amendments  correct  a 
former  oversight  and  now  allow  the  wid- 
ows of  Spanish-American  'War  veterans 
the  right  to  elect  to  come  under  the  '  new" 
pension  law  if  they  desire. 

The  House  amendments  to  our  bill  do 
not  include  our  provision  for  equaliza- 
tion of  wartime-peacetime  rates.  I  be- 
lieve this  omission  was  more  a  result  of 
fiscal  concerns  by  some  House  Members 
rather  than  any  disagreement  with  the 
fundamental  principle  involved.  Accord- 
ingly. I  believe  we  have  reached  a  sound 
compromise  by  once  again  providing  for 
equalization  of  the  rates  in  the  amend- 
ment offered  today,  but  delaying  the  ef- 
fective date  for  a  full  fiscal  year  to  July  1 . 
1973.  Of  course,  peacetime  veterans  as 
well  as  all  disabled  veterans  will  be  en- 
titled to  a  10-percent  increase  in  the 
rates  after  passage  of  this  act.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment with  the  Senate  amendment  which 
I  offer  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr.  Hartke i  to 
concur  m  the  House  amendment  with  a 
Senate  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1972 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  3010 1  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  programs  authorized 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators 
will  please  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  modified  by  the  language  that  Is  at 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objec^tion.  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  modiflcaiion  will  be  stated. 
The    assistant    legislative    cleik    read 
Uie  amendment,  as  modified,  as  follows: 

On  pag*  112(1  line  H,  inunedlately  preceding 
the  word  'In"  add  an  "(a)". 

On  page  120,  following  the  period  on  line 
13.  atld  the  roUowlng  new  subsection  to  pro- 
poeed  section  k>09: 

"ibi  Not  less  thaii  20  per  centum  or  the 
runds  iiuthorlzed  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Corporation  in  each  riscal  year  shall  he  used 
to  provide  legal  iisslstanoe  t«  clients  tlfty- 
flve  yeojs  of  age  or  older  and  their  ramllles 
and  any  funds  which  are  not  required  for 
ouch  purpose  (computed  upon  a  seml-annal 
Ln&l£)  may  be  used  by  the  corporation  for 
ihe  provision  uf  legal  services  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  client  ccmmunlty  ■' 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
talked  with  the  manager  of  the  bill  on 
the  majonty  side  as  well  as  the  manager 
of  the  bill  on  the  minonty  side,  and  we 
have  mserted  language  that  would  pre- 
vent a  deiault  of  the  money  earmarked 
for  tiiese  elderly  in  case  it  was  not  all 
used  up. 

I  think  that  is  a  fair  and  eqiutable 
solution  and  a  compromise  to  my  amend- 
ment. I  want  CO  thank  both  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment which  I  thmk  may  put  a  little  pres- 
sure on  the  legal  services  in  GEO  so  that 
they  will  be  more  aware  of  the  needs  of 
the  elderly  lor  legal  services  and  devote 
more  of  tiieir  time  and  attention  in  the 
future  to  fuiiushmg  them  with  legal 
services. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  m  this  form  is  certainly  sat- 
isfactorv  to  me  and.  I  hope,  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  modification  of  the  amendment,  so 
far  as  this  side  is  concerned,  is  accepta- 
ble. It  will  provide  additional  services  for 
the  elderly  poor.  It  contains  a  proviso 
that  would  provide  that  U  the  fimds  can- 
not be  used  for  the  elderly,  it  would  be 
rei:i(x;aied  for  otlier  purposes.  So  the 
amendment  as  so  modified  is  perfectly 

acceptable  to  me.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOY.\ ' .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida    Mr.  GtniNEYi   as  modified. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  naj's 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll, 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  <Mr, 
Ellen  DER  > ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  <  Mr. 
Gravel  < .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
•  Mr  HARRIS',  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota Mr  HtJMPHREY',  the  Senator 
from  Montana  tMr.  Mansthld),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  '  Mi'.  McGee  , 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN '  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. '  Mr  MclNTYRE ' ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  Mr  MrsKiE',  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr. 
HUMPHREY'    would  votc     yea.' 
Mr.   GRIFFIN.   I   announce   that  the 


Senators  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Taft  and  Mr. 
Saxbe>  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott).  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr,  Brookk).  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  '  Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  <Mr.  Jordan)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr,  Brooke)  would  vote 
■yea," 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  82. 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

[No.  268  Leg,] 
YEAS — 82 


amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  139551  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, that  the  House  had  receded  from 
Its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1  through  29,  and 
36,  37,  and  38  and  concurred  therein: 
that  the  House  had  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  33,  34.  35,  and  41  and 
concurred  therein,  severally  with  an 
amendment  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


Elastland 

Ervln 

Paniiln 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 

Gambrell 

Griffln 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

HatBeld 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N,C. 

Kennedy 

Long 

Maguuscn 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

NAYS— 1 

Belimon 

NOT  VOTING — 17 

Allott  Humphrey  Mundt 

Brooke  Jordan,  Idaho  Muskle 

EUender  Mansfield  Rlblcofl 

Goldwater  McGee  Saxbe 

Gravel  McGovern  Taft 

Harris  Mclntyre 

So    Mr,    GuRNEY's    amendment    'No, 
1298),  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 


Aiken 

Allei. 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Bo'zes 

Brock 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Oook 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Cranston 
(;;urtls 
Dole 

Domlnlck 
Eagleton 


Moss 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taimadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed  without  amendment  the  bill 
iS,  3715  >  to  amend  and  extend  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950, 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  ( S, 
18931  to  restore  the  golden  eagle  pro- 
gram to  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fimd  Act.  provide  for  an  annual 
camping  permit,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  di 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
I  H.R.  14734)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  State  and  for  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing   votes   of    the   two   Houses   on   the 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afBxed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R,  8140  An  act  to  promote  the  safety 
of  ports,  harbors,  waterfront  areas,  and 
navigable  waters  of   the  United  States;  and 

HJl.  13188.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  procurement  of  vessels  and  air- 
craft and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 
establishments,  and  to  authorize  the  average 
annual  active  duty  personnel  strength  for 
the  Coast  Guard, 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
Ligned  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tena- 
pore  I  Mr.  Spong  > 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS  OF    1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iS.  3010"  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  of  programs  au- 
thorized imder  the  Economic  Oppor- 
timity  Act  of  1964,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  The  amendment  is  cospon- 
sored  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 

(Mr.  SCHWEIKER*  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Chiles  ) .  The  clerk  will  state  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment, 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
imammous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows; 

Oa  pa^e  75.  Una  21.  insert  ■'for  90  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  of  which 
amount  $2,000,000  .shall  be  available  without 
regard  to  the  limitation  placed  on  the  ex- 
penditure of  fui:d3  by  section  24  of  this  .\ct 
for  programs,  projects,  or  activities  for  which 
academic  credit  is  granted  to  volunteer  par- 
ticipants" after  "VIII". 

Strike  out  all  beginning  with  page  75,  line 
25,  through  page  76.  line  17,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(g)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $68,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  :iO.  1973,  to  be  used  for  Domestic  Vol- 
unteer Service  programs  under  title  VIII  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  as 
ameiaded,  of  which  (A)  the  amount  of  $44- 
500,000  shall  be  available  for  carrying  out 
full-time  volunteer  prograins  designed  to 
strengthen  and  supplement  efforts  to  elim- 
inate poverty  under  part  A  of  such  title  VIII 
and  (B)  the  amount  of  $13,500,000  shall  be 
available  (  notwithstanding  the  lOpercenttuE 
limitation  set  forth  in  the  second  sentence 
of  section  821  of  such  Act  i  for  carrying  out 
programs  designed  to  strengthen  and  supple- 
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ynent  etTorts  to  eliminate  poverty  under  part 
Bcf  such  title  VIII. 

(2)  If  'be  sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated iinder  paragraph  ill  oi  this  sub- 
section are  not  appropriated  and  made  avail- 
able in  full,  then  such  sums  as  are  so  ap- 
-ropriated  and  made  available  for  such  fiscal 
'ear  shall  be  allocated  so  that — 

(A)  any  amounts  appropriated  not  in  ex- 
ceM  of  $37,000,000  shall  be  used  for  carrying 
out  proerams  designed  to  strengthen  and 
supplement  efforts  to  eliminate  poverty  un- 
der part  A  uf  such  title  VIII; 

iB)  any  amounts  appropriated  ;n  excess 
c'  $37  000.000  but  not  in  excess  -'f  $50,500,000 
shall  be  used  for  programs  designed  to 
strengthen  and  supplement  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate poverty  under  part  B  of  such  title  VIH: 

and 

(CI  any  amounts  appropriatea   in  excess 
r  »60.500.000   shall    be    used    fo.    programs 
designed  to  strengthen  and  supplement  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  poverty  under  part  A  of 
such  title  VIII. 

(3)  Section  833  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  (A)  In  sub- 
section lb)  thereof  by  striking  out  'under 
part  A'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'un- 
der thU  title",  and  (B)  in  subsection  (Ct 
thereof  by  striking  out  "a  volunteer  under 
part  A  of  this  title"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '  a  full-time  volunteer  receiving 
either  a  living  allowance  or  a  stipend  under 
this  title". 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President. 
would  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


ORDER  FOR  TIME  LIMITATION  ON 
THE  CRANSTON  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr,  President, 
would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  enter 
into  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  on 
his  amendment,  for.  say,  10  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  California  and  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  i  Mr.  Nelson  i  , 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  have  15  minutes.  We  can 
probably  do  it  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON,  Mr,  President.  I  under- 
.stand  it  is  agreeable.  So.  if  we  can  handle 
it  in  10  minutes,  it  is  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
would  the  Senator  accept  a  limitation  of 
15  minutes  on  his  amendment? 

Mr,  CRANSTON.  I  am  willing  to  have 
a  time  limitation  of  15  minutes  on  my 
amendment.  We  will  probably  only  use 
10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
:rom  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
aone,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  CRANSTON,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
lor  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  Mr,  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  '  Mr. 
Sparkman  > ,  with  the  time  not  to  be  taken 
out  of  my  time, 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
for  reasons  which  I  will  not  state,  I  can- 
not agree  to  that. 


TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OF  CER- 
TAIN HOUSING  AND  OTHER 
ACTS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  Calendar  No.  880  'S.J.  Res.  250)  and 
ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will   report   the   joint   resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Calendar  No.  880  iS.J  Res  250K  a  Joint 
resolution  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment with  respect  to  interest  rates  on  In- 
sured mortgages  and  to  extend  laws  relating 
to    housing    and    urban    development 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama? 

Mr,  GRIFPTN,  Mr,  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, I  am  glad  the  Senate  is  proceeding 
to  this  matter.  It  should  be  handled  by 
the  Senate,  It  indicates  we  can  take  up 
matters  that  need  to  be  handled,  I  do  not 
object, 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President.  I  ofTer  an  amendment 
on  page  2,  line  2  to  change  the  date  from 
September  30,  1972,  to  June  30,  1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Fcnior  Senator  from  In- 
diana, chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  has  removed  his  objection  to 
.section  I  of  the  resolution.  This  section 
would  extend  the  existing  authority  rela- 
tive to  the  interest  rate  ceiling  on  FHA- 
and  VA-assisted  loans.  Unless  action  is 
taken  by  June  30.  1972  the  statutory  in- 
terest rates  on  FHA  loans  couid  not  ex- 
ceed 6  percent.  The  resolution  would 
continue  existing  law  giving  Ihe  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  authority  to  establish  the 
FHA  rate  at  the  market  rate  in  excess  of 
6  percent.  It  would  also  authorize  the 
VA  Administrator  to  set  a  ra<:e  which  he 
finds  the  loan  market  demands  provided 
that  rate  is  not  in  excess  of  the  rate  in 
effect  under  provisions  of  section  203 
(b.i  i5i  of  the  National  Housing  .^ct.  This 
latter  provision,  in  effect,  ties  the  FHA 
and  VA  rate  together  .  o  that  in  nc  event 
may  the  VA  rate  be  in  excess  of  the  FHA 
203ib)  rate. 

The  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Com.mittee  was  concerned  about  that 
part  of  Senate  Resolution  250  which 
amended  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  on  veterans'  benefits  for  fear  that 
such  action  would  set  a  precedent  and 
weaken  the  jurisdiction  of  his  commit- 
tee over  title  38  provisions.  I  have  as- 
sured him  that  there  is  no  ."^uch  intent 
but  that  my  principal  concern  and  the 
concern  of  my  committee  is  to  continue 
the  existing  relationship  between  FHA 
and  VA  interest  rate  ceilings. 

The  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  I  have  agreed  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
has  the  jurisdiction  in  any  veterans 
housing  matter  which  amends   title   38 


of  the  United  States  Code  with  the  ex- 
ception of  all  matters  ronceming  the 
legal  relationship  of  VA  interest  rates  to 
Those  in  effect  under  the  provisions  of 
section  203 ib)  i5i  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  f'urrently  in  effect  pursuant  to 
section  1803 'c>  >  1 )  of  title  38 

Also,  once  the  Resolution  250  becomes 
law  the  Veterans'  Affairs  chairman  has 
aereed  to  take  appropriate  action  rela- 
tive to  S  3343,  now  pendmg  at  the  desk, 
to  remove  the  language  which  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  above  agreement 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  :oint 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amendment 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
frrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  'SJ.  Res.  250' 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed  as  follows : 

Resolved  bp  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   :n   Congress  assenibled. 

F1.EXIFL£    INTERtST    RATE    AfTHORITT 

Section  1  Section  3  (at  of  the  Act  entitled 
An  Act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38  of 
•:he  United  .States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
veterans'  home  loan  program,  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  with  respect  to  inter- 
est rates  on  isisured  morteaees,  and  for  other 
purposes "  approved  May  7.  1988.  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  1709-1).  iS  amended  by  striking 
out  "June  30.  1972"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "June  30,  1973" 

EXTXNSION    or    MODEL    CrTDES    AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  2.  Section  lllic)  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  MetrofX)Utan  Development 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  striking  out  "July 
1,  1972"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  Sep- 
tember 30,  1972" 

EXTENSION    or    COMMUNITy    FAClLrTIES 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  3.  Section  708(b)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  ;s  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1.  1972"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1972" 

EXTENSION    OF    rOIVIPREITENsrVE    PLANNING 
AtTHORIZATlON 

Sec.  4  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  701  (b) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  Is  amended  by 
striklne  out  "July  1.  1972"  and  inserting  In 
leu  thereof  "September  30,  1972" 

EXTENSION  OF  OPEN-SPACE  LAND  AUTHOBIZATION 

Sec  5.  Section  708  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961  is  amended  by  strllclng  out  "July  I, 
1972"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1972". 

EXTENSION  OF  WATVXB  OF  CERTAIN  MMrTATIONS 
.APPLICABLE  TO  THE  PURCHASE  OF  MORTGAGES 
PY  THE  GOVERNMENT  NATIONAL  MOBTGACB 
ASSOCIATION 

Sec.  6.  Section  3  of  the  Joint  resolution 
entitled  'Joint  resolution  to  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  with  respect  to  interest 
rates  on  insured  mortgages,  to  extend  and 
modify  certain  provisions  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968,  and  for  other 
nurposes",  approved  December  22,  1971,  Is 
amended  by  strikine  out  "6  months"  and 
.nsertlnsr  in  lieu  thereof  "9  months". 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr,  MONTOYA.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California  for  yielding. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  chairmen  of  the  two 
committees,  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee OR  Veterans'  Affairs  for  working 
out  this  division  of  Jurisdiction  between 
these  two  committees  regarding  veterans' 
housing  programs.  I  am  a  member  of 
both  committees  and  I  am  delighted  this 
Jurisdictional  situation  has  been  clarifled. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1972 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  3010)  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  prograxns  authorized  un- 
der the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  and  for  other  purpoaes. 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  Schweixer'  and  I 
are  offering  modifies  somewhat  an 
amendment  I  offered  and  which  was 
adopted  during  subcommittee  considera- 
tion of  S.  3010  The  amendment  in  the 
committee  bill  is  explained  in  my  basic 
floor  statement  on  S.  3010 

The  modifications  Senator  Schweiker 
and  I  propose  are  based  upon  reque.'^ts 
made  through  him  by  ACTION  officials. 
I  have  agreed  to  these  changes  largely 
out  of  my  great  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  do  so  with  con- 
siderable hesitation  because  there  is  very 
little  about  the  way  that  ACTION  has 
seen  fit  to  administer  its  domestic  legis- 
lative responsibilities  and  carry  out  pro- 
grams within  the  terms  of  its  enabling 
statutes  which  encourages  me  to  help 
provide  the  agency  with  discretionary 
moneys,  that  us.  funds  to  be  spent  wifh 
very  little  statutorv  guidance 

Section  821  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  presently  provides  that  up  to 
10  percent  of  the  fimds  appropriated 
under  title  vm  may  be  expended  for  ex- 
perimental and  demonstration  program-s 
But  ACTION  wishes  to  spend  as  much 
as  possible  on  such  programs — up  to 
$14  million  on  the  University  Year 
in  Action— U  Y  A  — pro-am  alone-— in 
fiscal  year  1973.  more  than  one  quarter 
of  its  title  VIII  authorized  level  if  fully 
funded.  I  question  the  wisdom  of  this 
course  before  Congress  can  deal  legisla- 
tively with  the  U.Y.A  program  and  other 
new  program  Initiatives  the  ACTION 
agency  proposes. 

But  I  reco^'nize  the  agency  is  operat- 
ing under  serious  time  constraints  Insofar 
as  beginning  new  programs  are  con- 
cerned, and,  accordingly,  I  have  worked 
out  this  amendment  to  do  sis  follows : 

First.  This  amendment  would  permit 
ACTION  to  spend  $5  million  more  of  fis- 
cal year  1973  appropriations  under  the 
part  B  experiment  and  demonstration 
authority — either  for  U.Y.A.  or  other  new 
programs — if  the  funds  are  appropri- 
ated for  that  purpose.  I  should  point  out 
that  as  things  now  stand  as  long  as  the 
agency  operates  under  a  continuing  res- 
olution pending  enactment  of  this  au- 
thorizing legislation  and  the  first  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill.  It  will  not 
be  permitted  to  initiate  &ny  new  pro- 
grams or  expand  existing  programs. 

I  have  m formed  the  agency  that  I 
will  tr>'  to  be  of  assistance  In  achieving 


increased  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1972  and  for  fiscal  year  1973  when  the 
first  supplemental  Is  taken  up. 

Second.  Our  amendment  today  con- 
tmues  the  protection  afforded  in  the 
committee  bill  for  the  regular  full-time 
VISTA  antipoverty  program— the  ear- 
marking of  the  first  $37  million  appropri- 
ated under  Utle  VIII  for  that  part  A  pur- 
pose—while giving  ACTION  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  spend  each  dollar — 
rather  than  only  50  percent  of  the  dol- 
lars—actually appropriated  over  $37  mil- 
lion and  up  to  $50.5  million  for  its  part  B 
programs. 

Third.  Also,  our  amendment  maintains 
the  total  fiscal  year  1973  earmarking  of 
$44.5  million  for  regular  VISTA  pro- 
grams under  part  A.  if  the  full  author- 
ization figure — which  is  raised  $5  million, 
from  $53  to  $58  million,  by  our  amend- 
ment— is  appropriated  imder  title  vni. 

Fourth.  Our  amendment  also  makes 
modifications  in  the  provisions  regarding 
the  availability  of  fiscal  year  1972  ap- 
propriations. Specifically,  it  would  au- 
thorize that  the  additional  $8  million  au- 
thorized for  supplemental  appropriation 
for  part  A  full-time  programs  for  fiscal 
vear  1972  would  be  authorized  to  be  ex- 
pended for  up  to  90  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  OEO  extension  act.  Includ- 
ing $2  million  for  the  U.Y.A  program. 
Otherwise,  this  $8  million  could  no*,  be 
.spent,  if  appropriated,  after  this  June  30. 
Under  the  amendment  would  be,  that  if 
this  $8  million  is  appropriated,  the  first 
$6  million  would  be  used  for  full-time  do- 
mestic antipoverty  volunteer  programs 
and  $2  million  for  U.Y.A. 

In  addition,  under  the  language  pres- 
ently in  the  committee  bill  the  second 
$8  million  of  -fiscal  year  1972  money  is 
authorized  to  remain  available  until  Jime 
30.  1973,  and  under  that  authorization. 
$800,000— imder  the  section  821  10-per- 
cent limitation — would  be  available  for 
the  U.Y.A,  program,  and  $7.2  million 
would  be  available  for  regular  VISTA 
antipoverty  programs. 

In  sum,  imder  our  amendment,  if  all 
funds  authorized  were  appropriated  for 
fiscal  years  1972  and  1973,  ACTION  could 
spend  funds  as  set  forth  on  a  chart  which 
I  a.=k  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  President 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

ACTION  expenditures  under  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  title  Vin  under  Cranston- 
Schwelker  amendment: 

Fiscal  year  1972  supplemental: 

Title  VIII.  part  A.  earmarked:  Antipoverty 
regular  VISTA.  »6  million;  UYA,  $2  million; 
UY.A  and  demonstration,  0:  total.  $8  million. 

Title  VIII.  unearmarked:  Antipoverty  reg- 
ular VISTA.  $72  million:  UYA.  »800  000:  UYA 
and  demonstration,  0:  total,  $8  million. 

Fiscal  year  1973:  Antipoverty  regular 
VISTA.  $44.5  mlUlon;  UYA,  $8.5  mlUion;  UYA 
and  demonstration,  $5  million:  total.  $58 
million. 

Total:  Antipoverty  regular  VISTA.  $57.7 
mUUon,  UYA,  $11.3  million;  UYA  and  dem- 
onstration. $5  million:  grand  total,  $74 
million. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Finally,  in  order  to 
make  clear  the  desirability  of  moving  on 
separate  enabling  legislation  for  ACTION 
title  VIII  domestic  programs,  our  amend- 
ment would  delete  all  title  VIII  appro- 


priation authorization  beyond  fiscal  year 
1973.  We  will  deal  with  this  in  the  .sepa- 
rate legislation  currently  under  consid- 
eration in  the  Himian  Resources  Special 
Subcommittee. 

Before  moving  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment, I  w.iHt  to  make  two  points  with 
the  concurrence  of  my  fellow  sponsor, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
Schweiker  ' . 

First,  the  ACTION  agency  proposed  to 
carry  out  certain  "cost-shann!;  '  pro- 
grams under  which  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  would  receive 
ACTION  volunteers  to  help  those  agen- 
cies carry  out  their  statutory  functions. 
We  wish  to  stress  to  ACTION  that,  in 
providing  these  volunteers,  it  and  the  co- 
operating agency  must  take  all  possible 
.steps  to  Insure  that  the  proposed  volun- 
teer personnel  do  not  supplant  the  hir- 
ing of  or  replace  regular  employees  to 
carry  out  the  same  functions. 

I  want  to  make  certain  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  and  I  are  in  con- 
cuiTence  on  that  point.  I  yield  to  him  for 
that  purpose  at  this  time. 

Mr  SCHWEIKER.  Yes,  that  is  cer- 
tainly mj'  understanding.  I  think  some  of 
ACTION'S  proposed  new  voltmteer  pro- 
grams, including  the  one  to  help  com- 
bat lead-based  paint  poisoning,  are  very 
good.  It  is  not  our  intent,  however,  to 
replace  anyone  and  I  concur  with  the 
Senator  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  "^resident.  I  appreciate  lireatly 
the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia in  working  out  this  amendment. 
As  the  Senator  did  point  out,  this  amend- 
ment comes  at  the  request  of  ACTION 
and  has  been  worked  out  in  full  consul- 
tation with  the  ACTION  agency. 

The  net  effect  of  this  amendment  is. 
first,  to  increase  by  $5  million  the  amount 
that  ACTION  will  have  authorized  in  fis- 
cal year  1973  for  new  innovative  pro- 
grams. The  bill  already  allows  ACTION 
.?8  5  million  for  these  programs.  This  $5 
million  increa.se  will  allow  ACTION  to 
operate  the  University  Year  in  Action 
for  S8.5  million  and  still  ha"c  another  .55 
million  of  authority  for  other  innovative 
programs. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  will  allow 
ACTION  to  carry  over  for  90  days  au- 
thority for  ?8  million,  of  which  $6  milMon 
will  be  for  traditional  VISTA  procram'^ 
and  $2  million  will  be  available  for  Uni- 
versity Year  in  Action.  Without  this 
carryover  provision,  there  would  be  no 
chance  for  ACTION  to  use  these  funds  in 
this  fiscal  year,  even  though  these  fund.s 
are  already  m  this  bill. 

ACTION  is  seeking  a  number  of  legis- 
lative changes  in  its  programs.  The  Sena- 
tor from  California  is  chairman  ol  the 
Human  Resources  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  on  this  subcommittee  we  have  al- 
readv  he'd  extensive  hesrinr's  on  S  3450 
the  Action  Act  of  1972.  that  would  effec- 
tuate the-e  changes. 

I  understand  from  the  Senator  from 
California  that  he  intends  to  go  into 
markup  on  S.  3450  in  Julv.  in  the  period 
between  our  two  recesses.  At  that  time  it 
i-^  mv  hope  we  can  come  up  with  a  specific 
authorization  bill  dealing  with  ACTION 
and  charting  the  course  of  its  domestic 
programs. 
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Mr  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
The  otlier  brief  point  is.  as  part  of  Sena- 
tor Schweiker's  and  my  arrangement 
with  the  ACTION  agency,  we  have  asked 
that  ACTION  send  to  the  subcommittee, 
as  socn  as  90  days  after  enactment  of 
this  act  have  expired,  a  full  report  on 
expenditures  of  all  title  vm  moneys  ex- 
pended tj  that  point  and  a  similar  de- 
tailed report  at  the  close  of  fiscal  ye:ir 
1973  both  as  to  the  additional  $8  million 
of  fiscal  vear  1972  funds  which  would 
remain  available  during  fiscal  year  1973 
and  tlie  basic  $44.5  million  authorized  for 
part  A  antipoverty  volunteer  programs 
in  fiscal  vear  1973  funds. 

We  also  expect  that  ACTION  will  keep 
its  fiscal  year  1972  and  1973  books  in 
such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  total  account- 
ing and  traceability  for  all  the  title  VHI 
appropriations  it  receives  hereafter. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  concur  with  the 
Senator  from  California  and  his  state- 
ment of  intent  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
cooperation  in  working  out  this  arrange- 
ment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
aware  of  the  amendment.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  California  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  have  worked  out 
a  good  amendment  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
oame  to  an  agreement  with  the  Senator 
from  Permsylvania  <Mr.  Schweiker  i. 
He  IS  the  second  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee  and  if  it  is  agreeable 
to  him.  It  is  agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  deeply  grateful 
to  the  Senators  from  Pennsylvania,  Wis- 
consin, and  New  York  for  their  coopera- 
tion on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr. 
Ellender  I .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'  Mr.  Gravel  > .  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa 'Mr  HARRIS',  the  Senator  from 
^linne.sota  iMr.  Humphrey',  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  »Mr.  iNOxnri),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  LoNci .  the 
Senator  from  Montana  <  Mr.  Mansfield  ' . 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr  Mc- 
Gee',  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
Mr.  McGovern  ' .  the  Senator  from  New 
llampsiiire  '  Mi\  McIntyrk  ' ,  the  Sen- 
iior  from  Maine  '  Mr.  Muskiz  ' ,  and  the 
senator  from  Arkansas  'Mr.  Fulbricht). 
are  nece^.sarily  absent. 

I  further   announce   that,   if   present 
and  voting,   the   Senator   trom   Alaska 
Mr  Gravel  )  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  Humphrey  >  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Taft  and  Mr. 
Saxbe)  are  necessarily  absent. 


The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  tMr. 
Mtjndt)   Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr 
.^LLOTT 1 .  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Brooke  > .  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  <  Mr.  Cotton  < .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  iMr.  Dole",  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  iMr.  Goldwateri. 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr  Jor- 
dan 1  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  'Mr  Brooke  '  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  79, 
nays  0,  as  follows : 


Aiken 

.\Ilen 

.fndprv)n 

Baker 

Bayh 

Heall 

Bcllmon 

Bennett 

Bent-sen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brock 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
B:.Td   Robert  C 
Cannon 
C:v3e 
Chiles 
Church 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cranston 
Curtis 
D.';mlnick 
E:asleton 
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Eastland 

Ervln 

Fftnnin 

Pong 

Gambreli 

Griffln 

G  umey 

Haasen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HoUlnps 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Jackson 

Javtts 

Jordan.  N  C 

Kennedy 

Macnuson 

Mathiafi 

M'Clellan 

Me  teal  I 

Miller 

M'jnttale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Nelson 

NATS — 0 


Pnclrwood 

Pastorc 

Pearson 

Fell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Rr.ndolph 

Rlblccff 

Rolh 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spent? 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Svmlni'ton 

TalmadKe 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Wlillams 

Young 


NOT  VOTING— 21 

Allott  Grave!  McGee 

Brooke  Harris  McGovern 

Cc>,ton  Humphrey  Mclntyre 

Dole  Inouye  Munnt 

Ellender  Jordan.  Idaho     Muskle 

Fulbrlght  Long  Saxbe 

C->  Id  water  Mansfield  Taft 

So  Mr.  Cranston's  pmendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motioi:  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  I  am 
offering  with  the  distinyuished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Kennedy  i,  to 
provide  for  the  continuation  of  consumer 
action  and  cooperative  programs  in  tne 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr  President  i  call 
up  the  amendment.  

nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendm':'nt  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dL<:pen£ed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  object 
until  I  know  what  the  sunendment  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  foUows; 

On  page  71  line  24.  strike  out  ■'»394.900" 
and  inaert  in  lieu  thereof  ••M02,4OC" 

On  page  72.  line  24,  insert  »7  500.000  lof 
which  $2,500,000  shall  be  available  lor  car- 
ryuig  out  demonstration  projects  i  shall  be 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  Consumer 
Action  and  Cooperative  program  described 
In  section  288"  after  '•227  " 

On  page  133,  line  21,  insert  "as"  after 
has" 

On  page  137.  line  8.  delete  the  close  quo- 
tation after  •resources."  and  between  Itries 
6  and  7  Inaert  the  following 

'CONSTTMER    ACTIO.N    AND    COOPEKATrVI 
PBOGRAMS 

•Sec.  228(a)  The  Director  shall  make 
grants  or  enter  into  contracts  to  provide  fl- 
nanclal  assistance  for  the  development  t«ch- 
nlcal  aaslst&nce  to  and  condtict  of  consumer 
action  and  advocacy  and  cooperative  pro- 
grams, and  consumer  protection  avid  edu- 
cation programs  designed  to  demoi-.strate 
various  techniques  and  models  and  to  carry 
out  projects  to  assist  and  provide  technical 
assistance  to  low-income  persons  to  try  to 
improve  the  quality,  improve  the  delivery 
and  lower  the  price  of  goods  and  serv-ices 
to  obtain,  without  undue  delay  or  burden, 
financial  credit  at  reasonable  cost  to  de- 
velop means  of  enforcing  consiimer  right* 
developing  en  sumer  grievance  procedures 
and  preser;tlr.p  consumer  grievances,  sub- 
mitting consumer  views  and  corcerns  for 
protection  against  unfair  deceptive  or  dis- 
criminatory trade  and  commercial  practices 
and  educating  low-Income  persons  with  re- 
spect to  such  rights,  procedures,  grievances, 
views  and  concerns 

"(b)  No  assistance  may  be  provided  under 
this  section  unless  the  grantee  or  contracting 
organization  or  agency  is  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization and  has  as  a  primarv  function 
the  goal  of  bringing  about,  through  the  in- 
volvement of  the  appropriate  community  ac- 
tion agencies  or  otherwise,  maximum  pos- 
sible participation  of  low-Income  persons  In 
the  project 

"fc!  The  Director  shall  make  whatever  ar- 
rangementa  are  necessary  to  continue  pUot 
or  demonstration  protects  of  demonstrated 
effectiveness  or  which  have  not  yet  been 
evaluated  until  such  time  as  an  evaluation  is 
conducted  and  the  efTertive-.ess  determined 
and  to  carrv  out  evaluations  of  such  proj- 
ects of  the  type  described  in  this  section 
receiving  assistance  under  section  232  of  this 
Act  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  J'lne  30, 
1971   or   June   30,    1972." 

Mr,  ROBERTO.  BYHD  Mr  President 
will  the  Senator  >ie!d  for  a  question'' 

Mr    CRANSTON.  Certamly 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator wish  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  No,  I  do  not  thmk  it 
is  necessary.  I  understand  the  committee 
will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator agree  to  a  time  limitation  of  10 
mmutes.  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  and  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill- 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 
I  think  that  is  not  an  adequate  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yea.s  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

CONSUMER    ACTION    AND    COOrKSA-TVE    PRCORAMS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  Senator  Kennedy  and  I  are 
offering  would  modify  section  20  of  the 
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bill  to  provide  a  new  section  228  in  title 
II,  part  B — relating  to  financial  assist- 
ance for  community  action  programs  and 
related  agencies — of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  It 
Includes,  as  well,  an  authorization  figure 
of  $7,500,000 — $2,500,000  of  which  shall 
be  available  only  for  demonstration  proj  - 
ects — for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  consumer  action  and  cooperative  pro- 
grams provided  for  by  the  propa'^ed  new 
section  228.  This  flgiu-e  approximates  the 
amount  expended  for  these  programs  by 
the  OfHce  of  Economic  Opportunity  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1971  under  its  research 
and  demonstration  authority  and 
through  local  initiative  funding. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks there  be  inserted  In  the  Record 
a  chart  I  have  here  indicating  the 
amounts  exepnded  in  each  State  during 
fiscal  year  1971  for  consumer  action  and 
cooperative  programs  from  local  initia- 
tive funds  and  from  research  and  dem- 
onstration program  funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  particular  reason  for  propcsing 
that  this  specific  statutory  authority  be 
Included  in  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  and  I  would  like  to  present  it  to  my 
colleagues,  as  I  have  no  doubt  they  will 
support  this  measure  after  considering 
the  OEO  record  and  future  intentions 
with  respect  to  financing  and  promoting 
consumer  action  and  cooperative  pro- 
grams. 

In  his  October  30,  1969.  message  to  the 
Congress  on  consimier  protection.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  announced  his  new  Federal 
initiatives  to  foster  the  concept  of  buy- 
ers' rights.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he 
announced  the  establishment  of  the 
OfBce  of  Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Execu- 
tive OfBce  of  the  President.  A  further 
initiative  which  he  announced  was— 

An  expansion  of  consumer  activities  In  the 
Office   of   Economic   Opportunity. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

The  problems  which  all  American  con- 
sumers encounter  are  experienced  with  par- 
ticular Intensity  by  the  poor  With  little 
purchasing  experience  to  rely  upon  and  no 
money  to  waste,  poorer  citizens  are  the  most 
frequent  and  most  tragic  victims  of  com- 
mercial malpractices  The  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  Is  therefore  estabUshlnt;  Its  own 
division  of  consumer  affairs  to  help  focus 
and  Improve  its  already  exten.slve  consumer 
activities   for   poorer   Americans 

My  colleagues  should  know  that  to  date 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
never  established  such  a  division.  The 
closest  it  came  to  meet  the  President's 
announcement  was  its  establishment  in 
the  Community  Development  Division  of 
the  Office  of  Program  Development  of  a 
six-member  "Consumer  Affairs  Group." 
But  this  past  May  1,  less  than  2  years 
after  the  President's  message  calling  for 
new  efforts  in  the  area  of  consumerism, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  elim- 
inated even  this  small  evidence  of  its 
commitment  to  consumer  advocacy. 

Thus,  no  effort  will  be  made  by  OEO 
to  evaluate  past  projects  or  to  make  use 
of  the  experiences  of  the  more  than  20 
consumer  demonstration  projects  which 


have  received  more  than  $8  million  in 
grants  over  the  past  years.  The  few  re- 
mainmg  consumer  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  are  to  be  regionalized. 
Official  correspondence  from  the  OfBce 
of  Program  Development  has  repeatedly 
stated  to  prospective  applicants  and  in- 
terested parties  that  consumer  program- 
ing IS  not  a  priority  this  year  or  next. 

The   official   OEO   position   seems   to 
be- 
That  the  agency  has  done  all  it  can 
to  help  solve  the  problems  of  poor  con- 
sumers; 

That  nothing  more  can  be  learned  from 
past  and  existing  projects; 

That  no  new  projects  are  needed  to 
experiment  with  new  consimier  griev- 
ance mechanism,  or  to  study  the  deficien- 
cies and  shortcomings  of  small  claims 
courts,  or  to  find  new  ways  of  securing 
justly  and  quickly  and  Inexpensively 
ju.stice  for  wronged  consumers; 

That  no  more  needs  to  be  done  to 
develop  low  cost  credit  sources  for  the 
poor,  or  to  improve  the  distribution  of 
quality  goods  and  services  at  fair  prices 
to  low-income  neighborhoods. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  Mr.  President. 
groups  in  my  State  of  California  which 
serves  to  demonstrate  that  this  Is,  in- 
deed. OEOs,  I  believe,  seriously  mistak- 
en position. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Seu-Help  Enterprises.  Inc., 

Visalia.  Calif.,  May  5.  1972. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  I'm  sending  you 
a  copy  of  a  letter  we  received  yesterday  from 
Carol  M.  Khosrovl.  Director  of  Office  of 
Program  Development  of  OEO.  Washing- 
ton. This  letter  turns  down  a  pro- 
posal we  submitted  for  consumer  protec- 
tion, a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed.  While  the 
proposal  Itself,  we  feel,  needs  some  revision, 
since  It  was  written  some  time  ago  and  we 
Intend  to  revise  it,  I  wanted  to  call  to  your 
attention  that  Mrs.  Khosrovl  says  that  the 
priorities  established  by  OEO  do  not  include 
consumer  programming. 

In  our  work  with  families  In  Self-Help 
Enterprises,  we  find  that  they  frequently  fall 
victim  to  high -pressure  and  sometimes  un- 
scrupulous salesmen  and  are  saddled  with 
debts  for  things  which  they  really  do  not 
need.  In  many  cases  these  costs  are  exorbi- 
tant We  feel  that  consumer  protection,  con- 
sumer education  and  prevention  of  fraud 
against  consumers  Is  an  extremely  Important 
thing,  especially  to  low-Uicome  families  who 
have  newly  acquired  homeownershlp. 

We  are  disturbed  by  OEO's  position  on  con- 
sumer education  as  stated  by  Mrs.  Khosrovl 
an,1  we  felt  your  office  would  want  to  know  of 
OEOs  position  and  that  you  would  want  to 
make  Inquiries  pertaining  to  It.  We  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  you  with  additional  infor- 
mation. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  Marshall, 
Executive  Director. 

Oftice  or  Economic  OppoRTUNrrT, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  1,  1972. 
Mr.  Robert  Marshall. 

Erecutii'e  Director,  Self-Help  Enterprises, 
Irjc.  Visalia.  Calif. 
E>i:ar  Mr.  Marshall:  This  Is  In  further  ref- 
erence to  your  consumer  education  proposal 
submitted  to  us  for  consideration  earlier  this 
year. 


Unfortunately  your  proposal  is  not  the 
type  of  R&D  program  that  the  Office  of  Pro- 
gram Development  is  funding  this  year  We 
have  engaged  m  a  lengthy  planning  process 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  program  pri- 
orities for  this  and  the  coming  year  The 
priorities  established  through  this  process 
do  not   Include   consumer  programming. 

I  am  sorry  that  we  cannot  be  more  help- 
ful at  this  time. 
Sincerely, 

Carol   M.   Khosrovi 
Director.   Office   of   Program   Develop- 
ment. 

May    11,   1972 
Hon.   Alan   Cranston. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

De.\r  Senator  Cranston:  I  have  Just  been 
advised  that  the  Administration  has  taken 
steps  to  eliminate  the  consumer  protection 
unit  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

As  an  official  of  a  metropolitan  county 
where  with  each  passing  day  it  becomes  more 
apparent  that  the  consumer  needs  all  of  the 
assistance  he  can  get  In  stretching  his  pur- 
chasing power.  I  must  register  a  feeling  of 
shock  and  dismay  in  this  action  by  the  Ad- 
ministration to  further  reduce  assistance  to 
the  consumer. 

FYom  my  personal  exj>erlence  I  would 
highly  recommend  that  the  consumer  pro- 
tection service  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity be  reinstated  Immediately  I  have 
recently  had  occasion  to  work  with  the  of- 
ficials in  .nis  office,  and  have  found  them  to 
be  most  knowledgeable  and  willing  to  assist 
us  In  developing  a  very  innovative  program 
for  the  consumer  and  businessmen  of  our 
county. 

Therefore.  I  strongly  support  the  rein- 
statement of  this  service  in  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  because  I  know  that  the 
service  they  provide  Is  vital  If  we  expect  to 
protect  our  citizens  and  businessmen  in  the 
market  place. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Carl   O.   Johnson. 

County  Executive. 

Oakland,  Calif.. 

May  4,  1972. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
Senate  Officp  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  The  National  In- 
stitute for  Coop)eratlve  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment (NICED)  requests  your  initiation  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  now  before  the  U.S.  Senate,  calling  for  a 
strong  role  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  other  federal  agencies  In  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  to  this  nation's 
low-Income  cooperative  enterprises  and  re- 
lated self-help  economic  Institutions  of  the 
poor. 

NICED  feels  very  strongly  that  the  1964 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  Its  successor 
EOA  legislation  have  not  mandated  suffi- 
ciently the  federal  government  to  play  Its 
part  In  the  growth  and  development  of  co- 
operatives and  similar  Institutions  for  poor 
people  In  both  urban  and  rural  America. 

There  are  notable  parallels  upon  which  you 
may  draw  for  such  significant  legislation  In 
1972.  In  1961  Congress  approved  technical 
and  financial  assistance  programs  for  the  de- 
veloping countries  through  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  Internationa]  Development,  and  to  this 
day  the  AID  cooperative  assistance  programs 
are  among  the  most  outstanding  of  that 
agency.  In  the  1930's  Congress  enacted  the 
rural  electrification  act,  which,  through  fed- 
erally-assisted rural  eiectrlc  cooperatives, 
helped  bring  electricity  to  rural  America.  The 
1930s  and  preceding  decades  also  produced  a 
host  of  agriculture-related  legislation  for 
farmer  cooperatives  of  this  country. 

Poor  people  In  the  United  States  both  want 
and  need  cooperative  business  Institutions 
that  they  can  own.  With  the  OEO  programs  at 
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the  crossroads,  there  Is  no  better  tlm«  than 
'he  present  to  give  the  American  poor  the 
kind  of  strong  cooperative  and  consumer  edu- 
(-atio"  programs  that  can  make  co-ops  flour- 
■sh  for  the  urban  and  non-agricultural  rural 
poor  as  they  have  flourished  for  our  farm 
producers. 

In  Peace  and  Cooperation, 

ROBKST   Moszs, 
Executive  Director. 

Mn.WAUKJCK,   Wis.. 

May  4,  1972. 
Senator  O.aylord  Nblson. 
Senate  Office  Building.  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  It  has  recently  come 
;o  our  attention  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  plans  to  deemphaslze  program* 
designed  to  protect  the  Interests  of  low  In- 
'  me  consumers.  It  appears  that  this  Is  part 
if  ft  general  shift  In  policy  towards  chan- 
neling money  to  projects  carried  out  by 
benefiting  and  Involving  the  poor.  We  ques- 
tion the  rationale  upon  which  consumer  pro- 
grams directly  benefiting  the  poor  are  being 
downgraded  during  a  period  wher  the  con- 
sumer has  fewer  resources  available  to  him, 
and  encourage  you  to  do  whatever  you  can  to 
preserve  an  OEO  role  In  consumer  action  and 
protection. 

We  realize  that  you  have  long  served  as 
an  advocate  for  the  vital  aspects  of  OEO 
legislation  and  thank  you  for  your  conUnued 
assistance. 

Sincerely. 

Donald  Stkis. 

Executive  Director. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  viewed  with  con- 
cern this  turn  of  events  when  it  was 
brought  to  our  attention  during  the  time 
we  were  concluding  our  consideration 
of  the  bill  before  us  today.  Rather  than 
including  an  amendment  providing  for 
consumer  programs  in  the  bill  as  re- 
ported to  the  floor,  we  communicated  our 
concern  to  the  Director  of  the  OfSce  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  sought  his 
assurances  that  OEO  would  not  reduce 
its  involvement  on  the  consumer  front 
in  the  war  on  poverty.  It  was  our  inten- 
tion that  if  adequate  assurances  were 
not  forthcoming,  an  amendment  di- 
recting the  agency  to  carry  out  these 
programs  would  be  introduced  during 
floor  consideration  of  S.  3010.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  this  cormection.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  Senator  Nel- 
son's and  my  letter  to  Director  Sanchez 
and  reply  in  which  he  states  that  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  does  not  now 
provide  the  authority  for  the  agency  to 
continue  funding  these  programs. 
whether  or  not  they  have  been  proven 
effective 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Mat   17.   1972. 
Hon.  Philip  Sanchez, 

Director.    Office    of    Economic    Opportunity, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Director-  We  are  wTltlng  to  call 
to  your  attention  certain  report  langtiage 
contained  in  the  Senate  Report  (No.  92-792, 
'.o  S.  3010.  which  Senator  Nelson  filed  yes- 
terday. The  language  In  question,  which  is 
included  in  the  enclosure  to  this  letter,  ap- 
pears on  pages  23  to  25  of  the  Report  and 
deals  with  the  consumer  information  and 
assistance  programs  which  we  understand 
OEO  is  In  the  process  of  discontinuing  or 
phasing  out 

As  the  enclosed   Committee   Report   Lan- 
guage  makes   clear,   the   Committee   viewed 


with  serious  concern  this  action  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  Rather  than 
amend  the  bill  in  Committee  to  provide  per- 
manent statutory  authority  and  a  specific 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  this  pro- 
gram, we  elected  to  attempt  to  resolve  the 
situation  by  a  very  strong  expreaslon  of  Com- 
mittee view's  In  the  Report.  We  are  writing 
today  in  the  hope  that  we  can  obtain  from 
you  adequate  assurances  that  these  pro- 
grams will  be  co;itlnued  at  the  present  level 
so  that  further  consideration  need  not  be 
given  to  the  necessity  for  a  floor  amendment 
to  save  them 

We  look  forward  to  receiving  a  response 
from  you  by  the  end  of  this  week. 
Sincerely. 

Alan  Cranston 

OrncE  of  Economic  OppoRTVNrrT, 

Washington.  DC.   May  19.  1972 
Ho:i.  Alan  Cranston 

Subcommittee    on    Employment.    Manpouer. 

aid    Poverty.   Committee   on    Labor  and 

Pubhc    Welfare.    U.S.    Senate.    Washtng- 

tov    DC 

Dear   Senator   Cranston:    Thank   you   for 

your  lefer  of  May   17  enclosing   a  copy  of 

your    Committee's    report    on    S     3010    and 

callir.g  attention  to  the  Committee's  concern 

regarding  certain  consumer  information  and 

a.sslstance   programs   which   you   understand 

OEO    :s   In   the    process   of   discontinuing   cr 

phasing  out. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Is 
kee:ily  aware  that  poor  person?,  who  can 
least  afford  financial  loss,  are  the  most  fre- 
quent victims  of  unethical  business  prac- 
tices. It  was  precisely  because  of  our  con- 
cern regarding  the  problems  faced  by  the 
poor  in  their  business  dealings  that  we  have 
developed  and  funded  the  consumer  pro- 
grams me:".tioned  in  your  letter  and  In  the 
Committee's  report. 

Before  dlscusMng  our  Intentions  regard- 
ing these  particular  programs.  I  believe  it 
would  be  desirable  to  csUl  attention  to  the 
-Statutory  framework  under  which  these 
programs  are  being  conducted  and  to  com- 
ment on  our  basic  philosophy  with  respect 
to  such  programs.  Each  of  these  programs,  as 
you  know,  is  currently  funded  under  the 
authorities  of  section  232  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  That  section  specifically 
provides  that  assistance  thereunder  may  be 
provided  for  "pilot  or  demonstration  proj- 
ects" which  are  designed  "to  test  or  assist 
in  the  development  of  new  approaches  or 
methods  that  will  help  in  overcoming  special 
problems  or  otherwise  in  furthering  the  pur- 
poses cf  this  title  (relating  to  community  ac- 
tion)." This  language  clearly  does  not  pro- 
vide open-ended  authority  for  us  to  con- 
tinue the  use  of  section  232  funds  for  pro- 
grams which  have  been  fully  developed  and 
have  either  proved  to  be  effective  or  Inef- 
fective as  the  case  may  be  When  this  point 
is  reached  we  believe  that  local  communi- 
ties, having  been  familiarized  with  such 
programs,  should  have  the  opporttinity.  In 
determining  their  own  order  of  priorities, 
to  decide  whether  to  initiate  or  continue  such 
an  activity  as  a  component  of  a  community 
action  program  or  as  a  programmatic  effort 
funded  entirely  with  local  monies 

With  regard  to  the  particular  programs 
mentioned  In  the  Committee's  report,  we 
believe  that  for  the  most  part  they  have 
reached  a  stage  of  full  maturity  and  we  have 
obtained  from  them  as  much  Information 
regarding  their  potential  effectiveness  as  they 
are  capable  of  yielding.  'We  have  found,  as 
a  result  of  our  exjjerlmentatlon  In  this  area, 
that  the  Neighborhood  Consumer  Informa- 
tion Center  (NCIC)  established  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  has  considerable  potential  as  a 
national  resource  center  which  could  be 
viseful  In  developing  new  concepts  and  ap- 
proaches In  the  consumer  protection  area. 
We  have,  therefore,  decided  to  continue 
funding    this    activity    at    its    present    level 


during  the  coming  fiscal  year  We  are  unable 
to  justify  continued  funding  of  the  other 
consumer  programs  mentioned  in  the  Com- 
mittee's report  as  "R  A-  D"  efforts  If  they  are 
to  continue  in  operation  after  tbelr  existing 
section  232  grants  have  expired  we  believe 
their  continuance  should  result  from  det«r- 
mlnations  made  at  the  local  level  that  avail- 
able EO.A  local  initiative  funds  should  be 
used  f«r  that  purpose  or  that  funds  from 
other  sources  should  be  obtained  to  keep 
them  1-i  operation. 

I  am  sending  an  identical  letter  to  Senator 
Nelson    and   hope   that    it   satVsfactorUy   re- 
sponds to  your  inquiry. 
Sincerely. 

Phillip  'V.  Sanchez, 

Director. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  The  amendment 
Senator  Kennedy  and  I  are  proposing 
ser\es  to  correct  this  situation  with  re- 
gard to  OEO  initiatives  in  the  area 
of  consumerism  It  is  similar  to  two  other 
provisions — sections  226  and  227— we 
authored  in  section  20  of  S.  3010  which 
were  approved  by  this  bodj-  and  in  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  when  S.  2007.  the  EOA  extension 
legislation  vetoed  by  the  President  last 
December,  was  before  us.  I  might  add 
that  in  his  veto  message,  the  president 
expressed  no  problem  with  the  additions 
of  these  two  new  sections  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act. 

As  with  the  consumer  action  and  co- 
operative  programs,   prototypes   of   the 
programs  provided  under  these  new  sec- 
tions had  been  previously  funded  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  through 
its  research  and  demonstration  author- 
ity, section  232.  OEOs  reluctance  to  con- 
tinue to  f imd  them  after  they  had  proven 
successful  raised  the  important  question 
of   what   should    happen    to   successful 
demonstration  programs  once  they  have 
proven  their  effectiveness  and  local  re- 
sources are  not  adequate  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  continuing  them.   The 
committee  endorsed  the  notion  that  such 
programs  should  not  be  discontinued,  as 
IS  the  unfortunate  prescription  offered 
by  OEO.  but  instead,  should  be  carried 
on.  improved  and  expanded.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  reiterate  their  endorse- 
ment of  this  notion  by  approving,  too. 
the  inclusion  in  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  this  new  section  228  for  con- 
sumer action  and  cooperative  programs 
The  problems  cf  the  poor  person  as  a 
consumer  of  goods  and  services  are  the 
daily   manifestations   of   poverty   itself: 
poor  quality  goods,  high  prices,  expen- 
sive credit,   inordinate  deposits,   inade- 
quate services,  inconvenience,  long  de- 
l^iys.  dehumanizing  procedures  and  re- 
quirements, in.^.ccessibility  of  quality  fa- 
cihties.  services  and  products,  and  lack 
of  rudimentary  .luttice   There  is  a  great 
need  for  an  agency  like  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  with  particular  con- 
cerns for  the  poor  and  their  problems,  to 
play  an  active  role  both  as  an  advocate 
for  the  poor  consumer  and  as  an  innova- 
tor in  the  development  of  programs  that 
help  him  find  remedies  to  these  problems 
which  so  often  plague  his  attempts  to 
help  lift   himself   out  of  poverty.   Our 
amendment  offers   a  first  step  toward 
mandating  that  OEO  assume  such  a  role. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  its  in- 
clusion in  S.  3010. 
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OEO  CoNbUMiR  Expenditures  by  State.  Fis- 
cal ytAB  1971— Total  Operational  (Local 
iNntATiVE)  Research  and  Demos  (Project 
AND  Total) 

Alabama 

Consumer,  $8,033.  cooperative,  »1,000;  total. 
»9.033. 

Alaska:  None. 

Arizona 

Consumer.  $69  867;  cooi>eratlve.  $85,000: 
total.  $154,867 

Arkansas : 

CooperaUve,  $102,493:    total  $102,493. 

California 

Consumer.  $523,020;  cooperative.  $159,246; 
Crenshaw  Community  Youth  Study  Associa- 
tion. $12,000.  Loa  Angeles.  No.  1972  funding; 
total,  $694,260. 

Colorado 

Consumer,  $21,276.   total,  $21,276 

Connecticut 

Consumer.  $95,197;  toUl.  $95,197 

Delaware: 

Consumer.  $60,045;  total,  $60,045. 

Florida : 

Consumer.  $67,013;  cooperative,  $112,212; 
total.  $179,225 

Georgia: 

Consximer,  $3,159;  cooperative,  $205,623; 
total.  $208,782. 

Hawaii:  None. 

Idaho: 

Cooperatives,  $35,000;   total,  $35,000. 

Illinois: 

Coc peratlvea,    $38,612;    total.    $38,612. 

Indiana:  None. 

Iowa:  None.  Accounting  Aid  Society  Des 
Moines.  1971.  $80,000;  1972.  $80,000;  total 
$80,000. 

Kansas 

Cooperatives,    $12,610;    total.   $12,610. 

Kentucky: 

Consumer.  $42,979;  cooperative^  $98,370: 
toUl  $141349. 

Louisiana: 

Consumer.  $19,400;  cooperatives,  $187,623; 
total.  $187,083. 

Maine: 

Consumer.  $12,986;  toUl.  $12,986 

Maryland : 

Consumer.  $9,600;  total.  $9,600 

Massachusetts: 

Consumer.  $74,066;  Department  of  Attor- 
ney General  Consumer  Protection  Division. 
Boxbury.  $130,800;  No  1972  funding;  total. 
$204,856. 

Michigan 

Detroit  Consumers  Federal  Credit  Union. 
$81,284:  No  1972  f undine;;  total.  $111,813. 

Minnesota' 

Consumer.  $69,986:  cooperatives.  $38,238; 
total,  $108,224. 

Mississippi 

Consumer,  $60,393.  cooperatives,  $8,703;  to- 
tal. $69,096. 

Missouri:  None. 

Montana 

Cooperatives,  $25,000;  total.  $25,000. 

Nebraska 

Consumer.  $20,010;  total,  $20,010. 

Nevada:  None. 

New  Hampshire    None. 

New  Jersey 

Consumer  $167,468;  New  Jersey  Depart- 
ment of  Cf  n.sumer  .Affairs.  Trenton:  $71,860. 
1971;  $25,000.  1972;  Newark  Consumer  Proj- 
ect. $300,000.  flscal  year  1971;  no  fiscal  year 
1973  funding,  total.  $539,318  (1971  funding 
only ) . 

New  Mexico; 

Consumer.  $15,870;  cooperatives,  $3,122:  to- 
tal.   $18,992 

New  York: 

Consumer.  $1,624  181;  $275,362:  Consumer 
Action  Program  of  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
Brooklyn;  $330,000.  fiscal  year  1971;  $185,000. 
fiscal  year  1972:  Mobilization  for  Youth,  NYC: 
$350,000.  fiscal  year  1971;  $35,000  flscal  year 
1972;  total  $2,549,543  (1971  funding  only). 


North  Carolina: 

Consumer,  $131,817;  cooperatives.  $381,353; 
total.  513.170. 

North  I>akota :  None. 

Ohio: 

Consumer.  $50,282;  cooperatives.  $30,291; 
Metropolitan  Coop  Serv.,  $119,873.  Cleveland. 
$33,300.  fiscal  year  1971;  $35,000.  flscal  year 
1972:  totaJ.  $119,873. 

Oklahoma: 

Consumer.  $90,093;  cooperatives,  $9,456; 
Tulsa  Economic  Opportunity  Task  Force. 
1971;  totals,  $99,549. 

Oregon : 

Consumer.  $28,000;  total.  $28,000. 

Pennsylvania: 

Consumer,  $120,341;  cooperatives.  $5,250; 
Freedom  House  Enterprise,  Pittsburgh;  $78,- 
760,  flscal  year  1971;  $25,000,  flscal  year  1972; 
total.  $204,351. 

Rhode  Island:  None, 

South  Carolina: 

Consumer.  $36,810;   total,  $36,810. 

South  Dakota: 

Consumer.  $32,627;  cooperatives.  $61,348; 
total.  $93,975. 

Tennessee:  None. 

Texas; 

Consumer,  $105,936;  cooperatives.  $22,179; 
total,  $128,115. 

Utah :  None. 

Vermont:  None. 

Virginia: 

Consumer.  $73,960;  Cooperatives,  $151,573; 
total.  $225,533. 

Washington: 

Consumer.  $12,370:  Washington  State  At- 
torney General's  Office;  Seattle.  $145,000;  fls- 
cal year  1971.  no  flscal  year  1972  funding;  to- 
tal: ,»157.370. 

West  Virginia: 

Consumer,  $9j,011:  cooperatives.  $82,142: 
total.  $177,153. 

Wisconsin: 

Consumer.  $46,297;  cooperatives.  $19,045; 
total.  $65,342. 

CUN.A  Inrernatlonal,  Madison;  flscal  year 
1970.  $35,000;  Wisconsin  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, Consumer  Protection  Division;  Madison, 
fiscal  year  1972.  $358,500. 

Wyoming:  None. 

District  of  Columbia: 

Consumer.  $280,078:  Neighborhood  Con- 
sumer Information  Center;  1971,  $200,000: 
1972.  $200,000;  total,  $480,078. 

Puerto  Rico: 

Cooperatives,  $658,636;  total.  $558,636. 

Virgin  Islands:  None. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  this  amendment  proposes  to 
authorize  the  continuance  of  a  demon- 
stration program  which  has  been  going 
on  within  the  OfiBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity for  2  years? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  that  what  It  does- 
authorizes  it? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  To  continue  this  pro- 
gram, for  which  the  President  has  called. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Does  it  mandate  the 
continuance  or  just  authorize  it? 

Mr  CRANSTON.  The  language  in  thQ 
.amendment  is  similar  to  other  provi- 
.■^lons  in  the  bill — the  Consumer  Design 
Program  and  the  Youth  Recreation  and 
Sports  program.  In  those  two  programs, 
it  is  covered  exactly  the  same  way. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  it  covered  by  the 
same  provision  in  the  bill  which  author- 
izes other  activities  but  does  not  set  any 
specific  level  of  expenditure  for  those 
activities — that  discretion  is  within  the 
OEO  itself? 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  There  is  no  set-aside 
or  earmarking.  The  money  would  have  to 
be  appropriated  and  then  allocated  for 
this  program. 

Mr.  NEI^ON.  So  that  if  they  did  not 
wish  to  continue  these  demonstration 
projects  at  the  same  level,  they  could 
reduce  the  funds  for  such  purpose  to 
practically  nothing  if  they  wanted  to? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. We  want  them  to  continue 
programs — once  evaluated — which  have 
demonstrated  their  effectiveness. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  fairness 
to  the  Senator,  it  must  be  said  first  that 
the  administration  is  opposed  to  this 
amendment.  The  reason  for  the  opposi- 
tion is  itself  the  basis  for  the  action  by 
the  Senator  from  California.  I  might  say 
that  I  shall  vote  with  him,  but  I  must 
announce  in  advance  the  attitude  of  the 
administration.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  spell 
out  wh>'. 

The  administration  has  carried  on  a 
program,  which  the  Senator  wants  to  see 
continued,  giving  the  additional  author- 
ity to  continue  it.  It  involves  projects  in 
most  of  the  States  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  chart 
of  the  projects.  State  by  State,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  has  been  placed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  includes  projects  in 
my  owTi  State.  I  wish  to  make  that  very 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  is  correct,  however, 
that  this  authorized  activity  has  the  same 
status  as  the  other  authorized  activities 
within  the  Act,  in  which  we  do  not  man- 
date a  continuance  of  those  activities  at 
any  particular  level. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  In  other  words,  in 
Mainstream  we  simply  say  that  is  an 
authorized  activity.  I  happen  to  be  one 
who  hopes  they  will  maintain  it  at  the 
present  level  or,  better  yet,  expand  it. 
but  under  the  law  they  may  reduce  it  to 
one-fourth,  one-fifth,  or  one-tenth  of 
what  they  are  now  doing.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  legally  correct. 
However,  the  point  is  that  if  the  Senate 
votes  this  amendment  aflarmatively.  it 
will  be  expressing  itself  in  terms  of  its 
desire  to  the  agency  that  these  be  car- 
ried on  in  this  volume.  So  that  legally  it 
is  only  an  authority,  and  they  do  or  do 
not  spend  it.  as  they  choose. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  will  be  e.x- 
pressing  our  view  of  it,  notwithstanding 
the  OEO's  view — which  I  will  explain  in 
a  minute — that  we  consider  these  pro- 
grams desirable  and  we  are  authorizing 
them  because  v>e  want  them  continued. 
That  does  not  mean  that  we  force  them 
to  be  continued  or  that  the  Adminis- 
trator does  not  have  the  option  not  to 
do  it. 

The  difference  is  one  of  philosophy  on 
two  bases.  The  first  basis  is  that  the 
demonstrator  says,  "I  carry  on  research 
and  development  and  demonstration 
projects  ' — and  that  is  what  these  are — 
"and  at  a  certain  time  I  decide  that  I 
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do  not  want  to  demonstrate  any  more.  I 
have  demonstrated  enough.  So  they  have 
to  go  somewhere  else  to  find  the  money— 
oerhaps  States,  perhaps  cities,  perhaps 
foundations,  perhaps  local  initiative, 
perhaps  any  one  of  a  dozen  sources.  But 
not  me:  not  the  OEO." 

The  philosophy  of  Senator  Cranston  s 
amendment  is,  "You  have  not  adequate- 
ly demonstrated.  This  is  not  yet  built 
into  a  atuation  with  a  good  record,  with 
an  adeqaate  demonstration,  so  that  they 
can  carry  on  from  there.  Therefore,  as 
il  is  a  desirable  activity,  I  do  not  want  to 
see  it  cut  off."  That  is  what  Senator 
Cranston  is  saying. 

The  amendment  unquestionably  is  de- 
sirable. It  involves  the  means  for  the 
noor  to  help  themselves  through  coopera- 
tives, through  credit  unions,  through 
consumer  information,  and  matters  of 
that  kind,  some  of  them  very  exemplary 
programs.  Indeed,  one  of  these,  Con- 
sumer Action  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant, 
which  is  a  very  serious  slum  in  New 
York,  I  know  very  well.  Another  one  is 
Mobilization  for  Youth  on  the  Lower 
East  Side  of  New  York.  It.  too.  is  an  ex- 
cellent program. 

So  the  two  parts  of  the  argument  are 
these.  Notwithstanding  the  adminis- 
trator's view  that  he  is  through  with 
them  and  they  have  to  go  elsewhere  and 
find  their  way,  the  amendment  says,  "We 
like  to  :>ee  it  carried  on."  It  has  not  yet 
reallv  shown  itself  as  built-in  and  es- 
tabUshed.  and  it  is  a  de.sirable  thing  to 
carrv  on— because  it  ought  to  be  the 
kind  of  thing  that  should  be  built  into 
programs  for  the  poor." 

Personally,  I  am  with  Senator  Crans- 
ton. As  I  have  explained  to  the  Senate. 
I  think  that  is  the  situation;  and  I  felt 
It  mv  duty  to  do  that,  because  we  are  on 
the  inside  of  the  committee.  We  know 
all  these  facts.  I  am  often  on  the  out- 
side of  other  committees,  and  I  value 
when  at  least  it  is  explained  to  me.  Then 
I  might  agree  with  the  speaker  and  I 
might  not.  but  at  least  I  know  what  it  is 
all  about.  That  has  been  my  purpose  in 
laying  it  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr   CRANSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  Senator  from  California  in  cospon- 
sonng  this  amendment. 

Many  of  us  have  seen  the  development 
of  these  consumer  programs  in  our 
States.  At  least,  in  Massachusetts  they 
have  t)een  enormou.=ly  effective  and  have 
been  welcomed  by  the  poverty  area  con- 
sumers vho  have  participated  in  the 
programs. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  it  is  the  poor 
who  suffer  most  in  terms  of  financial  loss, 
in  terms  of  inferior  products,  in  terms  of 
discriminatory  biLsiness  praclices  in  the 
market.  Yes,  they  have  the  most  limited 
resource?  to  protest  inadequate  or  imfair 
consumer  practices.  A  person  living  on  a 
povertv-level  income  is  not  able  to  hire 
an  attorney  to  protest  what  he  knows  to 
be  inferior  products  or  artificial  prices  in 
the  goods  he  purchases  for  his  family. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportimitv 
has  the  manpower,  the  techniques,  and 
the  programs  to  continue  research  and 
development  of  methods  to  assure  that 


the  p>oor  are  not  the  victims  of  unethical 
business  practices. 

It  is  clear  from  the  budget  request  that 
consumer  protection  programing  is  not 
a  priority  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Dem- 
onstration .qrants  which  have  terminated 
or  are  phasing  out  will  not  be  refunded 
under  the  budget  request;  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  coordinate  or  disseminate 
the  information  obtained  in  the  demon- 
stration projects  to  develop  an  adequate 
and  comprehensive  consumer  protection 
program  for  the  poor  people  of  this  Na- 
tion: and  no  request  has  been  made  for 
funding  of  additional  projects  aimed  at 
develCHiing  consumer  grievance  mecha- 
nisms or  low-cost  credit  sources  for  the 
poor.  We  have  not  -een  a  program  to  im- 
prove the  distribution  of  quality  goods 
and  services  at  fair  prices  to  low-income 
neighborhoods  as  a  result  of  the  data  ob- 
tained from  past  demonstration  projects. 
The  issue  here  is  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  end  or  severely  cripple  so 
many  of  these  worthwhile  consumer  pro- 
tection programs  before  we  have  even 
learned  the  lessons  the  demonstration 
projects   were   designed   to   teach   us. 

Funding  under  section  232  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  has  enabled 
the  attorney  general  of  Massachusetts  to 
promulgate  rules  aimed  at  protecting 
consumers  and  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
this  approach  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts. 

This  program  will  terminate  In  No- 
vember of  this  year  unless  additional 
funds  are  supplied  by  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  The  second  year 
grant  of  $130,800  will  r\m  out  before  we 
have  really  had  a  chance  to  test  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  and  before 
the  results  can  be  translated  into  a  more 
comprehensive,  expanded  program. 

During  the  period  since  a  consumer 
protection  oflfice  was  established  in  Rox- 
bury,  Mass..  there  has  been  an  enormous 
turn -around  both  In  consumer  attitude 
and  business  practice.  The  office  has  the 
rower  to  investigate  complaints  and  take 
the  cases  to  small  clsdms  court  if  war- 
ranted. In  addition,  a  great  deal  of  their 
work  has  centered  on  education  of  the 
lower  income  consumer  commodity. 

At  the  outset  of  the  project,  records  In 
the  attorney  general's  office  indicated 
that  while  the  low  income  consumer  was 
most  often  the  victim  of  consumer  fraud 
he  was  the  least  likely  to  complain.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  the  project,  an 
extensive  investigation  was  made  to  de- 
termine the  underlying  causes  of  this 
.situation  and  the  methods  of  facilitating 
legitimate  consumer  complaints.  During 
the  second  year  of  the  project,  the  con- 
sumer protection  office  was  opened  to 
provide  the  low -income  consumer  with 
the  vehicle  to  obtain  action  on  his  com- 
plaint. 

The  last  quarterly  report  from  the 
Roxbury  Consumer  Protection  Office 
shows  that  they  handled  over  200  com- 
pl;^ints  and  resolved  out  of  court  com- 
plaints totaling  over  $6,000  in  direct  re- 
funds or  savings  to  the  local  consumers. 
This  figure  does  not  include  the  savings 
achieved  eis  a  result  of  advice  to  con- 
sumers or  the  savings  achieved  after 
court  action.  The  consumer  protection 


ofBce  has  also  conducted  an  extensive 
educaticKi  program  for  consumers  at 
local  schools,  clubs,  and  civic  meetmgs 
We  need  wily  multiply  this  qxxarterly  re- 
port figure  in  savings  to  determine  the 
enormous  financial  gain  to  the  com- 
mtmity.  And  how  do  we  measure  the  in- 
crease in  consumer  awareness'' 

Consumer  problems  reach  to  the  heart 
of  the  problems  of  poverty.  Any  expan- 
sion of  income  is  Ukely  to  be  matched 
by  an  increase  in  victimization  of  the 
consumer.  It  is  not  good  enough  to  pro- 
vide new  funds  for  purchase  of  goods  and 
services  without  providing  funds  that 
will  assure  that  the  poor  receive  high 
quality  at  reasonable  prices  And  it  is  not 
adequate  to  say  that  the  individual  con- 
sumer should  be  burdened  with  the  task 
of  protecting  himself  and  his  family 
from  poor  quality,  poorer  service,  sind 
tmfair  business  practices.  New  methods 
must  be  developed  to  protect  consumers 
in  the  marketplace.  It  would  not  only  be 
wasteful  to  suspend  our  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts  into  the  problems  of 
consumer  protection  ;\t  this  stage:  it 
would  be  a  grave  injustice  to  the  poor  of 
this  country  who  have  the  greatest  need 
for  this  protection. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. I  join  him  in  the  amendment.  I  hope 
we  can  continue  this  program,  which  In 
many  instances  is  helping  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  poor  and  the  disadvan- 
taged who  otherwise  would  not  have  the 
kind  of  information  available  to  them 
that  can  be  most  meaningful  in  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  their  lives. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  work  on  this 
measure  and  for  his  support.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  support. 
I  am  baffled  by  the  opposition  of  the 
administration,  in  view  of  the  words  of 
President  Nixon  callmg  for  exactly  this 
kind  of  consumers  action  program  with- 
in OEO. 

I  think  the  measure  Is  imderstood  and 
that  little  more  need  be  said  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  and  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDtNG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender  ) .  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  FVlbright*.  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  i  Mr.  GR.^VEL ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  <  Mr.  Harris  i  ,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  <Mr.  HuMPHRrr*.  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNOtnn),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  i  Mr.  Long  > .  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfiild)  , 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGn) , 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  t .  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclNTYRi),  suid  the  Senator 
from  Maine  iMr.  Muskii)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  i  Mr. 
Humphrey)   would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Ohio  <Mr  Tapt>  and 
•  Mr.  Saxbk>  are  necessarily  absent. 
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The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT '  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  <Mr.  Brooke*  would  vote 
"yea." 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  <Mr. 
Allott  i ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire I  Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  <  Mr.  Dole  > ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke i.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  '  Mr  Jordan  i  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  46. 
nays  33,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Cranston's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  v-as 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Hughes'.  The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr  COOPER  Mr  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
on  page  117,  line  25.  after  the  word  "appli- 
cation' strike  the  period,  and  add  the 
following- 

and  request  the  StSite  Bar  Association  for 
comments  and  recommendations  on  such 
grant  or  contract  application" 

Mr  COOPER  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  be  an  additional  sen- 
tence in  subparagraph  ih*  on  page  117. 

The  paragraph  reads: 

At  a  reasonable  time  prior  to  the  Corpora- 
tion's approval  of  any  grant  or  contract  ap- 
plication, the  Corporation  shall  notify  the 
State  bar  association  of  the  State  la  which 


the  recipient  will  offer  legal  services.  Notifi- 
cation shall  include  a  reasonable  description 
of  the  grant  or  contract  application. 

I  then  add  these  words : 

and  request  the  State  Bar  Association  for 
comments  and  recommendations  on  such 
grant  or  contract  application. 

This  may  almost  be  the  identical  lan- 
guage which  I  offered  in  1967  to  the 
present  language  dealing  with  legal  serv- 
ices, because  I  felt  that  the  State  bar 
associations  of  the  States  should  have 
.some  opportunity  to  offer  their  com- 
ments and  recommendations  and  have 
some  input  and  some  association  with 
these  projects.  It  would  be  helpful  to 
the  project  and  it  would  also  be  helpful 
to  the  State  bar  association  to  under- 
stand the  working  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  is  a  splendid  amendment.  It  follows 
what  I  conceive  the  corporation  to  be. 
a  legal  aid  society  organized  on  a  na- 
tional scale.  This  is  exactly  in  that  line 
of  professional  responsibility  and  pro- 
fessional input. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  agree  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  that,  In 
fact,  is  the  language  in  the  current  law. 
Thi'ough  some  redrafting  or  oversight, 
that  specific  language  was  dropped.  The 
amendment  is  perfectly  acceptable  and 
Is  very  sound  language  to  have  in  the 
bill.  I  think  that  we  should  offer  the 
opportunity  to  submit  comments  to  the 
State  bar  associations. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  statements  of  the  Sena- 
tors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  call  up  an  amendment 
which  I  am  offering  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits  > .  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment.  The  legisla- 
tive clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  pp.ge  75.  betwein  lines  16  and  17.  Insert 
the  following : 

"(4)  $21,200,000  annually  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  to  be  used  for  the  Senior 
Opportunities  and  Services  program  de- 
scribed  In  section   222(a)(7):" 

On  line  17,  strike  out  "(4)"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "(5) ". 

Oil  page  82,  line  12,  Insert  after  the  words 
'older  persoixs"  the  following: 
■'and  other  low-Income  Individuals  who  do 
not  reside  In  low-Income  areas  and". 

Mr.   WILLIAMS.   Mr.   President,   this- 
proposal,  in  part,  is  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  section  11  of  S.  3010. 

The  purpose  is  to  make  it  unmistak- 
ably clear  that  the  $50  million  author- 
ized in  this  provision  is  designed  to  serve 
older  persons  and  other  low-income  in- 
dividuals who  are  now  overlooked  by 
OEO  programs  because  they  reside  out- 
-side  of  low-income  areas. 


Additionally,  this  amendment  would 
increase  the  funding  authorizaticn  from 
$8.8  million  to  $30  million  for  fl.scal  1973 
for  the  senior  opportunities  and  services 
program. 

The  reasons  for  taking  this  action.  I 
firmly  believe,  are  compelling. 

SOS.  in  my  Judgment,  has  been  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  the  antipoverty 
programs.  In  fact,  it  has  generated  40 
cents  in  local  resources  for  every  Federal 
dollar  spent,  which  is  the  largest  non- 
Federal  share  of  any  OEO  program. 

But  more  importantly.  SOS  has  pro- 
vided vitally  needed  services  for  the 
elderly  poor,  including: 

Home  repairs  for  Individuals  living  in 
dilapidated  housing; 

Consumer  and  nutrition  education  for 
persons  trying  to  maintain  their  health 
on  limited  incomes; 

Meals  on  wheels  for  the  homebound; 

Home  health  services  for  the  frail: 

Recreation  and  social  activites;  and 

Employment  opportimltles  in  these 
programs. 

Equally  significant,  a  recent  study  and 
evaluation  by  Kirschner  Associates.  Inc . 
concluded  that  SOS  has  provided  an  ef- 
fective means  for  identifying  and  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  elderly  poor.  Moreover, 
the  Kirschner  report  pointed  out: 

SOS  programs  have  an  unusually  low 
unit  cost  per  beneficiary; 

The  projects  have  produced  significant 
improvements  in  the  participants'  sens-? 
of  dignity  as  well  as  their  physical  and 
emotional  well  being; 

SOS  projects  have  been  enthusiastical- 
ly accepted  at  the  community  level  and 
attract  a  more  generous  measure  of  com- 
munity support  than  other  types  of  pro- 
grams. 

Today  there  are  approximately  264 
SOS  programs  which  serve  more  than 
700.000  low-income  older  Americans. 
However,  the  need  is  far  greater.  Last 
year,  for  example,  more  than  $21  million 
in  applications  for  desperately  needed 
projects  had  to  be  turned  down,  simply 
for  the  lack  of  funds. 

With  poverty  on  the  rise  for  the  elderly, 
the  need  for  increased  funding  for  SOS 
is  all  the  more  compelling. 

Nearly  6  million  persons  60  and  over 
now  fall  below  the  poverty  line,  almost 
150,000  more  than  in  1968. 

The  amendment  that  I  propose  would 
help  to  exoand  this  enormously  succes- 
ful  program.  It  could,  for  Instance,  fund 
nearly  900  projects  and  provide  essential 
services  for  more  than  2  million  of  the 
elderly  poor.  Additionally,  this  provision 
could  provide  the  wherewithal  for  local 
community  action  agencies  to  assist  the 
Administration  on  Aging  in  implement- 
ing the  recently  enacted  Nutrition  Pro- 
gram for  the  Elderly  Act.  by  providing 
outreach  efforts  to  locate  low-income 
older  Americans,  who  are  a  major  target 
group  of  the  act. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator   yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  I  yield 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York, 
the  ca«ponoor  cf  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 


tor from  New  Jersey  and  I  have  joined 
m  cosponsoring  this  particular  amend- 
ment It  deals  with  areas  of  the  poor 
and  the  aged  We  have  discussed  this 
matter   before. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  accom- 
plish two  basic  purposes. 

First,  to  provide  an  add-on  authoriza- 
tion of  $21.2  million  for  each  fiscal  year 
for  the  senior  opportunities  and  serv- 
ices program  conducted  imder  section 
29iia'  '8'  ;  the  bill  now  contains  a  basic 
authorization  of  *8.8  million  for  each 
fiscal  year.  Thus,  if  our  amendment  is 
adopted,  a  total  of  $30  million  would  be 
authorized  for  each  year. 

The  senior  opportunities  and  services 
program,  which  was  added  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  in  1967.  is  de- 
signed to  identify  and  meet  the  special 
needs  of  the  elderly  poor  through  special 
programs. 

Most  of  these  efforts  are  focuf^ed  at 
reducing  the  isolation  of  the  elderly 
through  transportation  assistance  so- 
cialization programs,  civic  influence  and 
action,  nutrition  assistance,  and  other 
activities. 

While  the  number  of  eldeily  poor  has 
in;:reased  since  1967.  both  proportion- 
ately to  the  total  number  of  poor  and 
HI  absolute  numbers,  the  authorizations 
fur  the  program  have  continued  at  a 
very  low  level.  In  19G7.  there  were  4.5 
miliicn  aged  poor  out  ol  a  tot'al  of  24.7 
million  persons  in  poverty — approxi- 
mately 18  percent.  The  1970  cem^us  shows 
that  there  are  5  miUion  aged  poor  out 
of  a  total  of  25.9  milUon  poor  persons — 
almost  20  percent  Appropriations  for 
the  program  have  increased  by  only  $2 
million  since  1968 

Currentlv  during  fiscal  1972  the  pro- 
gram is  serving  800.000  persons  with  $8 
million,  thus  reaching  only  16  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  elderly  poor. 

With  tills  $30  million  authorization 
we  could  reach  slightly  more  than  half 
of  the  elderly  poor. 

The  administration  has  requested  the 
same  amount  for  fiscal  1973. 

Mr.  President,  while  it  is  Important  to 
increase  income  benefits  to  the  aged 
through  the  welfare  and  social  security 
system,  these  efforts  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  supplanting  programs  like  the 
senior  opportunities  and  services  pro- 
gram, which  engage  the  aged  poor  in 
self-help  efforts  and  fill  the  gaps  in  other 
efforts. 

Second,  this  amendment  is  designed  to 
clarify  section  11  of  the  committee  bill, 
which  Senator  WILLI.^MS  and  I  added 
during  committee  consideration. 

That  section,  entitled  "Special  Assist- 
ance" authorizes  $50  million  annually  for 
programs  designed  to  serve  groups  of 
!ow-mcome  individuals  who  are  not 
bemg  effectively  served  by  other  pro- 
grams under  title  II  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act. 

Our  amendment  merely  makes  it  clear 
that  special  consideration  is  to  be  given 
both  to  the  elderly  and  to  persons  who 
reside  outside  of  low-income  areas. 

Those  residing  outside  of  such  areas 
are  often  excluded  from  regular  pro- 
grams: this  was  documented  very  thor- 
oughly in  the  November  1971  Report  and 
Recommendations  of  the  Commission  on 


Urban  Affairs  of  the  American  Jewish 
Congress,  entitled  "The  Jewish  Poor  and 
the  War  Against  Poverty." 

I  add  only  that  there  are  many  other 
individuals — who  are  not  elderly  or  Jew- 
ish—who are  subject  to  the  same  exclu- 
sion, and,  of  course,  we  also  intend  that 
they  be  benefited  by  this  new  provision. 

I  hope  thdi  ihe  Senate  will  agree  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  vhich  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order  so  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  can  be  heard. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  about  to  propose  a  unanimous 
consent  request.  May  we  have  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Senator,  because  this  is  not 
the  easiest  proposition  I  have  ever  had  to 
work  on. 


A  UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT—ORDER OF  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  asK  imanimous  consent,  after  having 
consulted  with  the  various  principal 
parties  involved,  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  unanimous -consent  orders  recog- 
nizing Senators  for  15  minutes  tomorrow, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky 'Mr.  Cook)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  45  minutes  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  various  amendments  to  the 
pending  measure,  S.  3010:  provided 
further  that  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
various  amendments  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Cook,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  iMr.  Hruska)  then  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  2  hours  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  motion:  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  2  hours,  or  upon 
the  yielding  back  of  the  time,  a  vote  oc- 
cur on  the  motion  to  be  made  by  Mr. 
Hruska.  with  no  tabling  motion  in  order, 
and  no  amendment  being  in  order:  that 
if  the  motion  by  Mr.  Hruska  fails  of 
adoption,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  iMr.  Dominicki  be  recog- 
nized for  the  purpose  of  calling  up  an 
amendment;  that  there  be  a  time  limi- 
tation on  that  amendment  of  20  min- 
utes, equsilly  divided  between  the  mover 
of  the  amendment  and  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill:  provided  further 
that  time  on  the  motion  by  Mr.  Hruska 
be  likewise  controlled  and  divided:  that 
time  on  the  amendments  by  Mr.  Cook 
be  similarly  divided  and  controlled;  that 
following  disposition  of  the  amendment 
by  Mr  Dominick.  if  such  an  amendment 
is  offered,  or  the  disposition  of  the  mo- 


tion by  Mr.  Hruska,  If  Mr  Dominick 
does  not  offer  such  an  amendment,  the 
vote  occur  on  the  committee  amendment 
as  amended,  and  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  for  final  debate  thereon  of 
not  to  exceed  1  hour,  the  lime  10  be 
equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
Nelson  I  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Javits*  :  and  that  a 
final  vote  on  passage  of  S.  3010  occur  no 
later  than  3  p.m.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  solely  for  a  clarification? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  when  the 
Senator  gave  the  time  for  Senator  Cook 
I  did  not  hear  any  opposition  time.  Later, 
he  corrected  that.  Do  I  understand  45 
minutes  is  to  be  divided? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  It  would  be 
45  minutes  to  be  equally  divided,  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  having  23 
minutes  and  the  other  side  22  minutes 

Mr.  JAVaTS    The  same  with  Senator 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Exactlj-. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  other  precaution,  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  what  the  Hruska 
motion  is.  As  I  understand  it.  and  he  will 
correct  me  if  I  am  WTong.  it  is  to  refer 
the  bill  10  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
arj-  with  instructions  to  report  it  back 
immediately,  striking  out  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  title. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  wish  to  read  the  mo- 
tion I  intend  to  offer,  but  I  read  it  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  describing  it  more 
definitely : 

I  move  that  the  pending  measure  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  inbtructions  to  delete  title  IX 
therefrom  and  report  it  forthwith  to  the 
Senate  as  so  amended 

Will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD    I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  should  be  noted  this 
does  not  interfere  with  the  present  legal 
services  provided  in  the  present  law;  it 
simply  removes  from  the  bill  that  title 
that  formulates  and  seeks  to  establish  a 
corporation  for  that  purpose. 

My  question  ol  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  this:  He  indicated  that  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  would 
contain  the  item  that  no  substitute  would 
be  allowed.  I  assume  that  would  include 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B\TID.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Dommick  amendment  and 
the  amendmenUs  of  Senator  Cook,  would 
any  amendments  to  those  amendments 
be  allowed?  We  do  not  need  time  on 
them,  particularly.  They  could  be  pro- 
posed, with  time  in  opposition,  but  will 
amendments  be  allowed? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  They  would 
be  allowed  but  there  would  be  no  time 
for  debate.  They  would  have  to  come  up 
in  the  time  allotted. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
mg  the  right  to  object,  obviously  it  has 
t)een  a  difficult  and  painful  process  to 
arrive  at  this  agreement. 

I  am  personally  torn  between  a  desire 
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to  obtain  relief  as  early  as  possible  for 
my  Slate  from  the  threat  of  busing  or- 
ders— and  the  realization  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  operate  past 
PYiday  without  an  extenMon  of  the  debt 
celling 

Unfortunately,  we  were  unable  to  ob- 
Uin  a  satisfactory  agreement  as  far  as 
this  Senator  is  concerned  with  respect  to 
the  amendment  I  wish  to  offer 

Under  the  circumstances,  taking  all 
factors  into  account,  I  have  reluctantly 
concluded  that  I  shall  not  offer  the 
amendment  to  this  particular  bill.  How- 
ever, the  proposal  is  being  printed  and 
It  wUl  be  before  the  Senate  I  serve  notice 
now  that  I  do  mtend  to  offer  it  at  some 
time  In  the  near  future  to  another  bill 
at  a  more  appropriate  opportimlty. 

Therefore.  I  urge  Senators  to  read  the 
proposal  and  study  it.  When  it  is  offered, 
a  vote  up  or  down  will  be  demanded. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  object. 
I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  another  question.  After  all.  all 
of  us  are  not  here.  I  am  doing  this  as  a 
matter  of  duty.  We  know  a  member  of 
our  committee  is  not  here,  and  he  may 
have  an  amendment 

Can  It  be  made  a  part  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  amendments 
may  be  proposed,  provided  there  is  no 
time  on  them:  they  may  be  proposed, 
they  may  have  a  vote  up  or  down,  a  roll- 
call  vote'  but  no  one  will  be  shut  out  from 
making  amendments? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  The  request, 
when  I  finish  it.  will  provide  that. 

Mr.  COOK  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
advise  the  Senator  in  regard  to  the 
amendments  I  will  take  up  tomorrow 
morning,  I  will  not  call  for  a  rollcall 
vote  on  any  of  those  amendments  and 
they  will  be  voted  on.  on  the  basis  of  a 
voice  vote 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  to  ask  for  a 
rollcall  vote  on  his  motion. 

May  I  address  the  Senator  from  W  t 
Virginia  There  is  2  hours  on  the  Hruska 
motion. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Yes 
Mr  HRUSKA.  There  are  three  amend- 
ments en  the  desk  now  of  which  I  am  the 
author.  If  an  agreement  could  be  made 
on  those,  or  If  we  could  agree  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  minutes  on  each  side,  would  it  be 
in  order  to  include  that  exercise  in  the  2 
hours  now  assigned  to  the  motion? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  would  be. 
Mr.  NEIjSON.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that.  I  am  sausfied.  We  would  not  on  this 
side  use  the  time  m  debate  on  the  motion 
to  recommit  anyway. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  and  I  have 
discussed  the  three  amendments  I  pro- 
posed and  wlilch  are  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  NELSON.  If  they  could  be  taken 
up  in  2  hours  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.   What  is  the  stipulated 
Lime  for  the  vote  on  final  passage? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Three  o'clock. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  a 
question  ? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  a  question  would 
that  be  on  final  passage  or  any  amend- 
ment pending  at  that  time':' 


Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  That  would  be 
on  final  passage. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Under  the  circumstances 
and  the  possibilities — as  I  say  Members 
may  come  in  with  amendments,  and  so 
forth  who  are  not  here  and  you  have  no 
notice,  may  I  respectfiilly  suggest  if  it 
does  not  inconvenience  anyone  to  make 
it  4  o'clock  p.m.  to  give  us  a  little  elbow 
room? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  rule  XXII  suspended? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Yes,  I  do.  Let 
me  restate  the  agreement  now  that  Sen- 
ators have  brought  up  various  sugges- 
tions.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order  so  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  can  be  clearly  heard 
and  understood  on  what  is  a  very  tech- 
nical explanation  of  tomorrow's  business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Chair.  Let  me  restate  the 
unanimous-consent  request  now  that  I 
have  a  better  feel  of  what  various  Sena- 
tors wish  to  include  here,  which  I  did 
not  have  before.  The  questions  that  have 
been  raised  are  quite  pertinent  and  good. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  Will  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  suspend  until  the 
Senate  is  in  order?  Conversations  wUl 
cease  while  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia states  the  business. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 

1  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
It  stand  in  recess  imtil  8:30  a.m.  tomor- 
row, and  that  following  the  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders,  the  dLstingulshed 
Senator  from  Missouri  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  m.lnutes;  that  he  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  junior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Bykd)  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes:  at  rhe  conclusion 
of  which,  and  no  later  than  9  o'clock  a.m.. 
the  distingtii&hed  Senator  trom  Ken- 
tucky 'Mr.  Cook)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  45  minutes  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  certain  amendments; 

That  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
amendments  by  Mr.  Cook,  the  distm- 
guished  Senator  from  Nebraska  <Mr. 
HRtJSKAi  be  recognized  for  no:  to  exceed 

2  hours  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  a 
motion. 

Provided  fuither.  tliat  a  vote  then  oc- 
cur on  the  motion,  without  amendment 
thereto,  to  be  proposed  by  Mr   Hruska; 

Provided  that,  should  such  motion  pre- 
vail, there  be  a  time  limitation  on  the 
bill  as  reported  back  to  the  Senate  of 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  and  that  a  vote 
then  follow  on  the  question  oi  striking 
title  IX: 

Provided,  however,  in  the  alternative 
that.  If  the  motion  by  Mr.  Hruska  should 
not  prevail,  the  distinguished  Senator 
trom  Colorado  <Mr.  Dominick)  be  rep- 
ognized  for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided,  for  the  purpose  of  his 
calling  up  an  amendment; 

Provided  further,  that  a  vote  then  oc- 
cur on  the  adoption  of  the  committee 
substitute  as  amended: 

Provided  additionally,  that  debate  on 
the  flnal  passage  of  the  bill  be  limited  to 
such  time  as  may  remain,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  hour  of  3:30  o'clock  pm..  and 
that  rule  XII  be  waived; 


Ordered  further,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  time  in  cormection  with  each  of  the 
several  motions  or  amendments  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  between 
the  mover  of  such  and  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Also,  amendments  with- 
out special  time,  except  for  the  Hruska 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  will  be 
Inherent  in  the  agreement,  I  believe. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President  le.sernng 
the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  this  body. 

La-st  Friday  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  bill  duplicates  the  func- 
tions and  the  authority  of  many  of  the 
agencies  under  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  apparently  gives  priority  to 
the  OEO  over  the  same  related  pro- 
grams. Among  these  programs  is  the 
granting  of  rural  credit  and  the  making 
of  loans  to  rural  cooperatives,  which  I 
assume  covers  the  REA  and  other  agen- 
cies of  Government  that  have  been  pres- 
ently covered  by  the  functions  of  the 
Agriculture  Department. 

It  would  take  out  most — the  better 
part — of  the  rural  development  bill 
which  is  now  approved  by  both  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  the  Senate  and 
which  has  been  symied  over  in  the  House. 
which  has  to  act  on  the  conference 
report. 

It  would  take  away — not  take  away,  but 
duplicate,  the  functions  that  many  of  the 
agencies  of  the  Agriculture  Department 
has  today. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is.  Is  there 
any  Member  of  this  body  who  objects 
to  the  Agriculture  Department  being  torn 
apart?  I  cannot  find  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Itself  has  any  objec- 
tion. I  know  that  a  year  ago  last  March 
the  President  was  in  favor  of  doing  away 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
distributing  its  functions  among  other 
agencies,  one  of  which  is  apparently  the 
one  which  is  being  considered  here  to- 
night. I  would  like  to  know.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  object.  I  would  like  to  know  If  you 
are  ready  to  give  up  the  Department  and 
give  up  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion and  transfer  its  functions  to  the 
OEO.  That  is  the  privilege  of  this  body, 
but  I  think  you  ought  to  know  what  you 
are  doing. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  given  some  considera- 
tion to  a  portion  of  those  bills.  In  my 
judgment — and  I  would  defer  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry— any  provision  to  be  found 
in  this  bill  would  not  preempt  any  of 
the  activities  or  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  It  would  do  wha'  I? 
being  done  in  several  other  departments. 
It  would  undertake  to  duplicate  and,  In 
my  judgment,  in  many  cases  confuse  and 
lend  chaos,  to  programs  that  are  being 
duplicated,  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  dis- 
placing or  replacing  or  preempting.  I  do 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  there  would 
be  some  wastage  and  some  duplication. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  will  find  In 
section  1002,  on  page  130  of  the  bill— I  do 
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not  have  It  before  me  at  present— a  pro- 
vS)  which,  in  effect,  would  give  the  OEO 
orioritv  over  these  other  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment—not only  Agriculture  but  other 

^Mr'^JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  (Xi  that  point? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
Mr  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mfflit  raised  the  point  the  other  day.  I 
did  not  stop  to  deal  with  it  then,  but  I 
will  tomorrow. 

I  beUeve.  in  all  honesty,  the  only  thing 
that  section  deals  with  is  evaluation  of 
poverty  related  programs.  I  may  say  to 
the  Senator  that  we  have  already  adopt- 
ed an  amendment  which  authorizes  every 
department  to  do  its  own  evaluation.  I 
really  feel  we  have  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lem the  Senator  has  pointed  out. 

Mr  AIKEN.  That  will  be  very  helpft^ 
but  the  legislation  sUU  set*  up  two  new 
lending  agencies,  or  two  new  funds,  from 
which  loans  can  be  made.  I  do  not  see 
why  we  need  to  duplicate  the  work  which 
Is  going  on.  The  Farmers  Home  Adnain- 
istration  will  be  the  one  to  suffer  most. 
The  legislation  here  would  have  author- 
ity to  make  loans  for  water  and  sewage 
programs  for  rural  commiuiities,  it 
would  have  the  right  to  make  loans  for 
the  establishment  of  small  industries  and 
services  in  riu:al  communities;  and  that 
is  a  duplication  of  the  rural  develop- 
ment bill  which  the  conferees  have 
agreed  on,  and  which  has  now  been  held 
up  from  being  approved  over  in  the 
House,  I  assume  waiting  for  this  bill  to 
pass  first,  n  this  bill  passes  first,  then  I 
think  we  could  probably  kiss  the  rural 
development  bill  goodby,  because  there 
would  be  no  need  for  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  as- 
sistant majority  leader,  since  I  do  not 
quite  remember  what  he  said  would  fol- 
low if  the  Hruska  motion  prevailed.  May 
we  have  that  Information  again? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
If  the  Hruska  motion  prevails,  then  the 
bill  would  be  reported  back  forthwith. 
Action  by  the  full  Senate  would  then  be 
required  with  respect  to  the  action  taken 
by  the  committee,  and  there  would  be  a 
vote  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  On  that  particular  is- 
sue of  deleting  title  IX? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  The  com- 
mittee would  have  stricken  title  IX.  In 
other  words,  that  would  be  a  committee 
amendment.  Then  the  full  Senate  would 
then  have  to  put  or  refuse  Its  stamp  of 
approval  thereon. 
May  I  ask  the  Chair  If  that  is  correct? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  described 
the  general  procedure:  that  is  correct 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask.  does  not  the  action  of  the  Senate  on 
the  entire  bill  as  amended  constitute  a 
sufficient  ratification  of  what  was  done 
by  reason  of  that  motion  to  recommit 
and  have  the  bill  reported  without  title 
rx? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Tlie 


Chair  will  read  the  Senator  the  state- 
ment on  procediu-e: 

If  a  bin  is  recommitted  with  instructions 
to  report  It  back  forthwitli  wiiii  certain 
amendments,  upon  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  amendments  wouid  be  before 
the   Senate   for    Immediate   consideration 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  seems  to  me  the  deci- 
sion has  already  been  made.  I  wiU  defer 
to  the  precedent  read  by  the  Chair,  but 
at  the  same  time,  the  decision  of  this 
body  will  have  been  made  when  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  that  purpose 
is  approved. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  would  say 
to  the  able  Senator  that  that  appears  to 
be  the  case,  but  it  is  otherwise.  How- 
ever. I  would  certainly  assume  that  if  he 
has  the  votes  to  commit,  he  will  have 
the  votes  to  approve  the  action  taken 
by  the  committee  when  the  measure  has 
been  reported  back  forthwith. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Then  let  me  propound 
this  further  question:  Is  that  vote  on 
the  bill  as  it  was  amended  debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  imanimous  consent  agreement.  Sen- 
ators would  have  30  minutes  for  debate, 
to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  wae  not  included 
in  any  negotiation  or  any  discussion  that 
I  had  on  the  matter.  I  am  willing  to 
have  that  second  vote;  there  is  appar- 
ently no  way  to  obviate  that.  However.  I 
wotild  suggest  that  we  eliminate  that  30 
minutes  of  debate,  and  vote  forthwith, 
without  debate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Does  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  wish  to  mod- 
ify his  request  accordingly? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  so  modify 

the  request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object,  I  would  like  one  further  clari- 
fication. It  Is  my  imderstanding  that  ad- 
ditional amendments  other  than  those 
that  have  been  described  by  the  distin- 
guished acting  majority  leader  would  be 
in  order,  but  there  would  be  no  time  on 
those  amendments.  What  would  be  the 
status  of  such  amendments  if  the  hoiu-  of 
3:30  arrived,  and  those  amendments  had 
not  been  voted  on? 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  I  correctly  tmderstand  my  own  request, 
the  action  would  be  this:  Senators  would 
have  the  Uberty  of  offering  amendments 
immediately  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  com- 
mittee substitute  as  amended.  Once  the 
committee  substitute  is  approved,  that  is 
the  same  thing,  in  effect,  as  third  read- 
ing, and  then  there  would  be  whatever 
time  remained  between  that  vote  and 
3:30  p.m..  diulng  which  there  would  be 
general  debate,  but  no  amendments 
could  be  offered  in  that  period.  Such 
amendments  as  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  envisions  would  have  to  be 
offered  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  committee 

amendment  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  TO'WER.  But  if  those  votes  push 
the  time  a  Uttle  bit  beyond  3:30,  that  is 
what  I  am  getting  at.  any  amendments 
other  than  those  mentioned  by  the  Sen- 


ator from  West  Virginia  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  voted  on.  even  If  there 

is  no  debate  on  them? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  It  the  further  imder- 
standing that  the  debt  ceiling  will  fol- 
low as  the  pending  business  upon  the 
flnal  vote  on  S.  3010? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  the  order,  and  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  for  raising  the 
question,  because  once  the  pending  re- 
quest is  agreed  to.  I  must  then  get  a  fiu-- 
ther  order  to  the  extent  that  the  imfln- 
ished  business  will  remain  in  a  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside  status  tomorrow  imtil 
the  debt  limit  bill  is  di^xjsed  of,  or  until 
the  close  of  business,  whichever  is  the 
earlier. 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Resen'lng  the  right 
to  object,  when  is  the  continuing  appro- 
priation resolution  scheduled? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"yRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  continuing  resolution  has  not  been 
scheduled,  but  certainly  it  will  be  sched- 
uled at  some  point  in  time  between  the 

disposition  of  this  biU,  S.  3010.  and 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  reason  I  asked 
is  that  I  had  understood  it  would  be 
called  up  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  may  ven' 
well  be. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  these  other 
matters  will  come  ahead  of  it,  the  debt 

ceiling 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  The  debt  cell- 
ing win  certainly  be  taken  up  first  under 
the  agreement  proposed  It  may  be  that 
we  can  get  an  agreement  on  the  continu- 
ing resolution  at  some  point  and  dispose 
of  it  quickly,  but  I  assure  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  that  the 
debt  ceiling  will  be  on  the  track  once  this 
bill  is  disposed  of. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understand  there 
may  well  be  some  amendments  to  that 
which  would  precipitate  debate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Yes.  that  may 
well  be.  But  time  will  be  provided  for  the 
continuing  resolution  sometime  tomor- 
row or  Friday,  so  that  it  can  also  be 
disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
there  will  be  no  further  rollcall  votes  to- 
night. I  wish  to  thank  all  Senators  for 
their  com-tesy.  their  patience,  and  their 
cooperation.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  csdl  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  3010*  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  of  programs 
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authorized  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  unanimous-consent  agreement  and 
the  order  of  business  agreed  upon  for  to- 
morrow, one  of  the  early  items  on  the 
agenda  will  be  the  motion  of  this  Sena- 
tor for  committing  the  pending  measure. 
S.  3010,  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  The  approximate  language 
which  the  motion  will  take  is  this: 

I  move  that  the  pending  measure.  S.  3010. 
b«  committed  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  »nth  Instructions  to  delete 
title  IX  therefrom  and  report  It  forthwith  to 
the  Senate  as  so  amended 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  attention  to  a 
few  of  the  primary  factors  in  the  basis 
for  this  motion  and  its  fundamental 
reason. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  certain 
things  that  the  motion  would  not  do.  The 
motion,  upon  approval,  would  not  affect 
any  of  the  pending  bill  e.xcept  title  IX. 
which  is  the  portion  dealing  with  the 
proposed  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

Second,  the  motion,  upon  approval, 
would  not  affect  the  present  OEO  Legal 
Services  program.  That  program  would 
continue  in  existing  form. 

Third,  it  would  not  necessarily  destroy 
or  kill  the  independent  Legal  Sernces 
Corporation  concept.  It  would,  instead, 
call  for  further  study  and  refinement. 

There  are  certain  things,  however,  that 
the  motion  would  do  upon  approval. 

First,  it  would  permit  the  expertise  of 
this  body  and  such  comjnittees  as  would 
engage  in  that  exercise  to  come  to  bear 
on  a  program  involving  the  practice  of 
law  and  having  a  direct  impact  on  the 
judicial  systems  of  this  country. 

Second,  it  would  allow  time  to  effect  a 
refinement  of  the  corporation's  structure 
which  would  be  presented  to  Congress 
at  a  later  time  for  approval. 

Hopefully,  such  a  revised  text  and  re- 
vised provision  would  remove  the  Presi- 
dential objections  which  contributed  to 
last  year's  veto  of  a  similai-  proposal  as 
that  which  presently  exists  in  title  IX 
of  S.  3010.  If  such  a  removal  of  objec- 
tions which  had  been  asserted  by  the 
President  last  December  would  occur,  it 
would  insure  the  passage  of  a  program 
designed  to  do  the  right  kind  of  job  in 
the  right  way. 

Mr.  President,  the  assertion  has  been 
made  repeatedly  on  this  floor  in  the  past 
week  that  title  IX,  which  is  the  provision 
creating  a  legal  services  corporation,  has 
been  so  modified  and  so  changed  in  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
that  it  meets  the  President's  criteria  and 
that  It  overcomes  the  objections  asserted 
in  the  President's  veto  message  of  last 
December.  I  say  advisedly  that  that  is 
not  the  fact.  Some  cosmetic  changes 
have  been  made  which  do  not  reach  into 
the  real  fundamental  of  the  President's 
objections  and  the  objections  of  many 
of  us  to  a  corporation  of  that  kind. 

These  are  some  of  the  serious  flaws  in 
the  bill  as  it  exists  now: 

One.  the  meaningful  Federal  control 
or  supervision  is  precluded.  That  Is  to 
say,  there  is  no  supervision  or  control  by 
any  agency  of  the  Government  over  the 
fimctionings  of  this  corporation. 


Two,  insofar  as  the  staff  is  concerned, 
lobbying  and  other  policy  advocacy  is  not 
forbidden. 

Three,  various  forms  of  political  ac- 
tivity could  be  imdertaken  by  staff,  ac- 
cording to  present  provisions. 

Four,  there  are  unsatisfactory  limita- 
tions on  the  appointment  of  the  corpo- 
rate board. 

Five,  there  is  an  incomplete  and  un- 
satisfactory bar  to  all  types  of  criminal 
representation. 

Six.  there  is  no  bar  or  limitation  to 
representation  of  nonpoor  or  voluntarily 
poor  people. 

Seven,  there  is  a  possible  conflict  of 
mterest  as  to  board  and  advisory  coun- 
cil members. 

Eight,  preferential  tax  status,  without 
qup'ifying  as  to  lobbying,  is  an  objection. 

Nine,  appropriations  by  provisions  in 
title  9  now  would  remain  available  until 
expended,  thus  depriving  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  and  Congress  from  ex- 
erci.smg  the  power  of  control  of  the  purse, 
which  is  helpful  and  beneficial  in  the 
matter  of  expenditure  of  Government 
money  and  the  allowance  or  appropria- 
tion of  additional  money. 

Finally,  the  staff  attorney  system  is 
given  preference  over  other  forms  of  as- 
sistance. 

These  are  some  of  the  topics  I  will  dis- 
cuss in  greater  detail  during  the  time  al- 
lotted to  this  subject  tomorrow.  At  this 
time  I  enumerate  them  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  as  a  sort  of  checklist  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  will  interest  them- 
selves in  such  discussion  as  wUl  come 
about  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE      MORNING      BUSINESS— 
CONTINED 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  EAGLETON.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment' 

HR  15507.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1969  to  pro- 
vide for  Federal  guarantees  of  obligations 
Issued  by  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority,  to  authorize  an  increased 
coutrlbution  by  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  92-931). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S  J.  Res.  245.  A  Joint  resolution  author- 
izing the  President  to  designate  the  calendar 
month  of  Septemt>er  1972  ais  "National  Voter 
Registration  Month"    (Rept.   No.   93-932). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 

submitted: 

By  Mr.  H.\RT,  from  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary: 

John  A.  Buggs,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Staff 
Director  for  the  Commission  on  ClvU  Rights. 

By  Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  for  Mr.  Long. 
from   the  Committee  on  Finance: 

Italo  H.  Ablondl,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  US  Tariff  Commission. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  foll/iwing  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  lef erred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PERCY: 

S.  3770.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  In  commemoration  of  the  500th  aani- 
versary  of  the  birth  of  Nicolaus  Copernicus 
iMlkolaJ  Kopernik).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PERCY: 

S.  3770.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the 
500th  armiversary  of  the  birth  of  Ni- 
colaus Copernicus  iMikolaj  Kopernik  >. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affsiirs. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  introduce  today  legis- 
lation which  would  commemorate  the 
500th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Nicolaus 
Copernicus,  the  great  Polish  scientist 
and  humanist  and  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential figures  in  the  development  of 
Western  civilization.  This  legislation 
would  pay  tribute  to  Copernicus  and  his 
dLscovenes  through  the  striking  of  a 
suitable  commemorative  medal  by  the 
U.S.  Mint.  This  medal  would  be  both  an 
appropriate  symbol  of  our  indebtedness 
to  his  discoveries  and  a  recognition  of 
his  role  in  the  development  of  the  rich 
intellectual  and  spiritual  heritage  of  Po- 
land, a  heritage  that  is  so  deeply  shared 
by  the  millions  of  Polish  Americans  in 
the  United  States. 

The  legislation  provides  that  the  com- 
memorative medal  be  sold  at  a  price  sufB- 
cient  to  cover  its  full  cost,  including 
labor,  designs,  dies,  and  material.  I  am 
certain  that  the  wide  Interest  in  Coper- 
nicus, highlighted  by  the  500th  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth,  among  Americans  of 
aU  backgroimds  will  insure  that  more 
than  enough  medals  will  be  sold  so  that 
this  legislation  will  cost  the  American 
taxpayer  nothing. 

Bom  in  1473  in  Torun.  Poland.  Coper- 
nicus lived  at  one  of  the  turning  points  of 
history,  the  great  watershed  that  divides 
the  medieval  from  the  modern  period.  He 
belonged  to  both  worlds,  to  the  older 
world  that  was  then  passing  away,  and  to 
our  own  age  which  he  helped  to  bring 
into  being. 

It  was  Copernicus  who  revealed  to  us. 
in  its  broad  outlines,  the  plan  upon  which 
the  imiverse  is  constructed,  or  at  least 
that  part  of  the  universe  which  is  of  most 
immediate  interest  to  us.  Copernicus 
taught  us  how  the  earth  is  related  to  the 
sun.  the  moon,  and  the  other  heavenlj- 
bodies  wliich  are  our  nearest  neighbors 
in  space,  and  the  most  conspicuous  in 
the  sky.  He  did  this  in  the  course  of  an 
attempt  to  account  for  the  mysterious 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which 
had  aroused  man's  curiosity  through  the 
ages.  The  solution  of  this  problem  was 
his  life  work. 

At  the  time  Copernicus  lived,  it  was 
believed  that  the  earth  was  fixed  at  the 
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center  of  the  tmi verse,  and  that  the 
heEvenly  bodies,  including  the  sun,  all 
moved  around  the  earth  in  circles.  But 
Copermcus  maintained  that  the  sun  was 
fixed  at  the  center  of  all  things,  and  that 
the  earth,  itself  a  heavenly  body,  revolved 
around  the  sun  once  In  a  year.  The  other 
neighboring  bodies,  he  supposed,  also 
mgde  circuits  around  the  sun.  not  in  a 
year,  but  each  in  a  cycle  of  its  own.  He 
further  asserted  that  the  earth  turned 
completely  around  on  itself  once  in  a 

day. 

Considering  the  temper  of  the  age  in 
which  Copernicus  lived,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  he  delayed  publication  of  his 
monumental  work  until  the  very  end  of 
his  life.  At  a  time  when  the  stake  was 
used  to  punish  a  wide  variety  of  offenses, 
the  prudent  scientist  hesitated  before 
publicly  denying  any  principle  of  ac- 
cepted thought,  especially  that  held  by 
those  numerous  princes  of  Europe  who 
held  absolute  power  in  their  Jurisdictions. 

Copenucus"  caution  was  no  doubt  due 
to  criticism  that  his  work  was  contrary 
to  Holy  Writ. 

In  the  dedication  of  his  great  work  to 
Pope  Paul  in,  Copernicus  sought  to  de- 
fuse such  criticism  in  advance.  He 
wrote; 

I  can  certainly  well  beUeve.  Most  Holy 
Father,  that,  while  mayhap  few  will  accept 
this  my  book  which  I  have  written  concern- 
ing the  revolution  of  the  ^heres  of  the 
world,  ascribing  certain  motions  to  the 
sphere  of  the  earth,  people  will  clamor  that 
I  ought  to  be  cast  out  at  once  for  such  an 
opinion.  Nor  are  my  Ideas  so  pleasing  to  me 
that  I  win  not  carefully  weigh  what  others 
decide  concerning  them  And  although  I 
know  that  the  mediations  of  philosophers 
are  far  removed  from  the  Judgment  of  the 
multitude,  because  It  Is  their  aim  to  seek 
truth  In  all  things  so  far  as  God  has  per- 
mitted human  reason  to  do  so.  nevertheless 
I  think  that  opinions  wholly  alien  to  the 
right  ought  to  be  driven  out.  Thus  when  I 
considered  with  myself  what  an  absurd  fairy- 
tale people  brought  up  in  the  opinion,  sanc- 
tioned by  many  aged,  that  the  earth  is  mo- 
tionless In  the  midst  of  the  heaven,  as  If  It 
were  the  center  of  It,  would  think  It  If  I  were 
to  assert  on  the  contrary  that  the  earth  Is 
moved;  I  hesitated  long  whether  I  would  give 
to  the  light  my  commentaries  composed  in 
proof  of  this  motion. 

After  describing  the  chain  of  reasonmg 
which  led  him  to  develop  his  theory  of 
the  motion  of  the  earth.  Copernicus  con- 
tinued: 

Nor  do  I  doubt  that  skUled  and  scholarly 
mathematicians  will  agree  with  me  If.  what 
philosophy  requires  from  the  beginning,  they 
will  examine  and  judge,  not  casually  but 
deeply,  what  I  have  gathered  together  In  this 
book  to  prove  these  things.  In  order  that 
learned  and  unlearned  may  alike  see  that  in 
ao  way  whatsoever  I  evade  judgment,  I 
prefer  to  dedicate  these  studies  to  Yotir  HoU- 
ness  rather  than  to  anyone  else;  especially 
because  even  in  this  very  remote  corner  of 
the  earth  In  which  I  live,  you  are  held  the 
most  eminent  by  reason  both  of  the  dignity 
of  your  position  and  your  love  of  all  letters 
and  of  mathematics  so  that,  by  your  author- 
ity and  your  decision,  you  can  easUy  sup- 
press the  malicious  attacks  of  calumniators, 
even  though  proverbially  there  is  no  remedy 
against  the  attacks  of  sycophants. 

As  a  Renaissance  man,  Copernicus'  in- 
terests were  as  broad  £is  the  sum  total  of 
taowledge  of  his  time.  As  a  canon  of  the 
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church  from  a  wealthy,  bourgeois  family 
with  excellent  connectiona.  he  led  a  half 
clerical,  half  aristocratic  existence  which 
brought  him  into  direct  contact  with  ail 
classes  and  sorts  of  people.  He  led  an  ac- 
tive life.  He  spent  many  years  at  the 
court  of  his  uncle,  a  bishop,  as  his  con- 
fidant and  later  as  his  physician.  He  was 
called  to  Konigsberg,  to  the  court  of  the 
Duke  of  Prussia,  and  went  to  Cracow,  to 
the  court  of  the  Kings  of  Poland;  in 
Rome  he  saw  the  Curia,  and  in  Perrara 
the  famous  court  of  the  Duke  of  Este, 
whose  wife  was  Lucrezia  Borgia.  For  13 
or  14  years,  sks  a  student  and  young  sci- 
entist of  rank  and  growing  repute,  he 
studied  at  the  imiversities  of  Cracow, 
Bologna.  Padua,  Ferrara,  and  Rome.  He 
was  the  friend  of  humanists,  bishops, 
professors,  coiuicil  clerks,  mathemati- 
cians, and  astronomers. 

He  was  an  amateur  painter  and  a  prac- 
ticing physician  whose  aid.  we  are  told, 
was  free  to  the  poor  and  eagerly  sought 
by  the  great  from  near  and  far.  As  If  all 
that  were  not  enough,  he  was  a  doctor  of 
canon  law.  a  brilliant  financial  expert 
and  author  of  a  treatise  on  currency  re- 
form, an  astronomer  as  we  know,  a 
famous  mathematician,  a  humanist,  a 
linguist  who  knew  Greek.  Latin.  Polish, 
and  probably  German  and  Italian  as  well, 
an  authority  on  classical  literature,  and 
a  capable  geographer  and  mapmaker 

The  world  owes  a  tremendous  debt  to 
Nicolaus  Copernicus,  who  gave  to  us  the 
fotmdation  of  the  modem  sciences  of 
astronomy  and  physics.  His  lifetime  sym- 
bolizes for  us  the  vitality  and  wealth  of 
Polish  history  and  culture. 

In  the  500  years  since  Copernicus  was 
bom.  man  has  taken  many  strides  toward 
discovering  the  secrets  of  the  universe. 
But  it  was  Copernicus  who  pointed  the 
way.  Perhaps  even  more  remarkable  than 
the  revoluticm  that  he  wrought  in  scien- 
tific thinking  about  the  universe  was  his 
tolerance,  creativity,  and  objectivity  at  a 
time  when  knowledge  was  bound  by  rigid 
dogma.  Thus  he  symboUzes  the  Polish 
dedication  to  individual  liberty  and  intel- 
lectual freedom.  It  was  that  same  dedica- 
tion that  drew  Piiiaski  and  Kosciuszko 
to  America  to  jom  our  fight  for  independ- 
ence. 

Americans  of  Polish  descent  can  take 
great  pride  in  the  heritage  of  sciraice 
and  technology-  which  sprang  from  the 
revoIuticHiary  achievements  of  Nicolaus 
Copernicus.  It  is  this  heritage  whloh  I 
seek  to  honor  as  I  introduce  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  striking  of  medals  in  com- 
memoration of  the  500th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Nicolaus  Copernicus. 


BILL  OF  RIGHTS  FOR  THE 
MENTALLY   RETARDED 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  early 
this  year  the  Nation  was  shocked  by  a 
WABC-TV  public  service  program  on 
■Willowbrook  State  School,  a  residential 
facility  for  the  mentally  retarded.  The 
filming  of  conditions  at  this  institution 
provided  documented  evidence  that  while 
conditions  In  residential  institutions 
have  improved,  they  axe  still  a  den  of 
horrors  for  the  residents  who  must  live 
out  their  lives  there.  And  although  'Wil- 


lowbrook was  the  only  institutkm  ex- 
amined at  the  time,  there  is  clear  evi- 
dence that  conditions  are  no  better  in 
many  other  large  residential  facilities. 
Cases  have  been  reported  to  me  which 
would  shock  the  sensitivities  of  all  of  us : 
in  one  Institution,  persormel  considered 
a  lobotomy  for  a  boy  of  16  who  had  been 
an  institutional  resident  all  his  life  be- 
cause staff  were  having  a  difficult  time 
managing  the  child.  In  another  institu- 
tion. Infants  were  implanted  with  intesti- 
nal tubes  because  there  were  not  enough 
personnel  to  personally  feed  these  chil- 
dren every  day.  Largely  these  condi- 
tions exist  because  of  inadequate  budgets 
and  persotmel  to  provide  full  and  ap- 
propriate services  to  residents.  Yet  If 
we  continue  to  fall  to  provide  the  re- 
sources to  improve  these  conditions,  and 
imless  we  eliminate  inhumane  treatment, 
we  might  just  as  well  completely  aban- 
don our  commitment  to  serving  the  resi- 
dents of  these  institutions. 

There  are  an  estimated  5.6  million 
individuals  who  are  mentally  retarded 
in  this  Nation  toda>'.  Approximately 
200.000  of  these  individuals  live  in  resi- 
dential institutions.  For  some  of  them, 
institutional  and  protective  care  is  the 
only  way  to  provide  the  constant  and 
insulated  treatment  they  need.  It  is  sta- 
tistically impossible,  however,  that  all 
of  those  who  are  institutionalized  require 
custodial  care  and  are  unable  to  care  for 
themselves.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  the 
200.000  institutional  residents  are  there 
because  there  are  no  alternative  meth- 
ods available  presently  to  provide  them 
treatment. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  methods 
will  be  developed  to  return  them  to  the 
community.  Many  could  do  so  now,  if 
our  communities  were  equipped  to  pro- 
vide them  alternate  programs  of  care. 
Yet  whether  the  residents  need  protec- 
tive care  or  can  benefit  from  services 
designed  to  help  them  lead  more  mde- 
pendent  lives,  all  have  the  right  to  hope. 
They  have  the  right  to  the  fiill  range  of 
services  which  will  allow  them  to  leave 
these  institutions  and  return  to  the  com- 
munity, and  they  have  the  right  to  ex- 
pect that  everything  possibie  will  be 
done  to  help  them  do  this.  It  is  time 
that  this  Nation  commits  itself  to  this 
goal. 

Today  I  am  joining  the  Senator  frc«n 
New  York  'Mr.  Javits^  and  other  Sena- 
tors in  introducing  a  bill  designed  to 
bring  us  to  this  goal.  Basically,  this  bill 
does  four  things.  First,  it  authorizes  $15 
million  per  year  through  1975  to  assist 
the  States  in  conducting  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  needs  and  to  do  an  analysis 
of  the  cost  of  bringing  institutions  into 
compliance  with  standards  established 
under  this  act;  $15  million  per  year 
through  1975  to  assist  States  in  improv- 
ing services  provided  by  existing  resi- 
dential facilities  for  the  mentally 
retarded,  which  is  designed  to  cover 
costs  of  administering  and  operating 
demonstration  facilities  and  training 
programs.  Second,  it  authorizes  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessarv-  to  assist  States 
in  bringing  residential  facilities  Into 
compliance  with  standards  established 
under  this  act.   States  must  submit  a 
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plan  setting  forth  a  schedule  for  com- 
pliance for  each  facility,  designating  how 
placement  in  residential  facilities  will  be 
minimized  through  alternative  regional 
and  community  programs  and  services. 
asa\irlng  State  financial  participation 
establishing  a  State  Planning  and  Ad- 
visory Council  and  setting  forth  a  sched- 
ule of  costs  to  achieve  compliance  Five 
years  after  enactment  of  this  ai^t.  a  resi- 
dential facility  which  is  not  in  compli- 
ance with  standards  established  under 
this  act  will  be  Ineligible  to  receive  any 
indirect  or  direct  payment*  under  any 
Federal  law  Third,  the  bill  authorizes 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist 
nonprofit  institutions  develop,  improve 
and  expand  community  resources  and 
community  living  situations  for  the 
mentaJly  retarded  as  alternative  pro- 
grams of  care.  Finally,  the  bill  sets  forth 
•standards  for  residential  facilities  for 
the  mentally  retarded."  These  standards 
have  been  developed  by  professional  and 
consumer  organizations  concerned  with 
the  care  of  the  mentally  retarded,  and 
provide  inclusive  standards  for  admin- 
istrative policies  and  procedures,  resi- 
dent living,  professional  and  special  pro- 
grams and  services,  records,  research, 
safety  and  sanitation,  and  administra- 
tive support  services 

In  introducing  this  bill  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  lock  into  concrete  standards 
which  cannot  be  improved  or  modified 
However,  there  Is  a  critical  need  for  this 
Nation  to  Insure  that  residents  of  Insti- 
tutions are  protected  and  provided  with 
services  which  will  enable  them  to  be- 
come more  independent  citizens  For 
those  who  express  reluctance  to  write 
into  law  standards  for  services  and  con- 
ditions, the  response  is  clear  Standards 
for  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded 
have  existed  for  many  years.  Most  States 
have  not  been  able  to  comply  with  these 
standards  because  of  inadequate  appro- 
priations for  staffing  Imp'-ovements,  and 
services.  In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey, 
it  Is  estimated  that  an  additional  1.600 
employees  would  have  to  be  hired  this 
year  to  bring  institutions  Into  compliance 
with  their  own  standards.  Failing  to  en- 
act standards  will  not  make  the  problem 
go  away.  The  iastltutions  will  continue  to 
exist,  and  will  continue  to  provide  what- 
ever services  they  can.  Yet  past  history 
has  demonstrated  at  Willowbrook.  that 
conditions  will  not  much  improve.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  other  course  of  action 

I  do  not  believe  that  large  institu- 
tions for  the  mentally  retarded  provide 
the  most  appropriate  form  of  services 
and  treatment.  I  firmly  believe  we  must 
create  the  conditions  by  which  most  or 
all  of  the  residents  may  be  returned  to 
the  community  through  alternate  pro- 
grams of  care  by  providing  community 
programs  and  services.  This  bill  insures 
that  this  process  will  be  undertaken.  It 
stipulates  that  States  in  their  State 
plans  must  designate  how  placement  in 
residential  facilities  shall  be  minimized 
through  alternative  regional  and  com- 
munity programs  and  services  for  the 
mentally  retarded.  It  specifies  in  the 
standards   requirements   for   admission. 


review,  and  continuing  evaluation  of  resi- 
dents. It  requires  the  States  to  develop 
strategies  to  minimize  inappropriate 
placement  in  residential  facilities  which 
include  implementation  and  monitor- 
ing mechanisms.  It  provides  the  neces- 
sary money  to  develop,  improve,  and  ex- 
pand alternative  programs  of  cEwe  in 
community  programs  and  throiigh  com- 
munity services. 

Let  me  also  say  to  Senators  that  find- 
ing alternative  programs  of  care  which 
would  enable  the  mentally  retarded  to 
reside  in  their  '-ommunities  and  con- 
tribute to  the  life  of  this  Nation  would 
be  less  expensive  in  the  long  run.  It  costs 
10  times  as  much  to  continue  a  resident 
in  an  institution  than  it  would  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  health,  educational,  and 
training  ser-vices  in  the  community.  I 
believe  that  these  community-based 
services  are  the  goal  we  must  commit 
ourselves  to.  I  also  believe  that  this  bill 
will  provide  the  mechanisms  by  which 
we  iKill  reach  that  goal  by  insuring  that 
residential  facilities  meet  strict  stand- 
ards for  services  and  treatment,  and 
setting  up  the  necessary  mechanisms 
for  reduction  of  institutional  admissions, 
the  elimmation  of  inappropnate  admis- 
sions, and  providing  money  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  alternative  programs  of  care. 
I  therefore  Join  Senator  Javits  m  intro- 
ducing tills  bill,  and  in  commending  It 
to  the  Senate. 


MIGRANT  HEALTH  ACT  EXTENSION 
WITH  INCREASED  FUNDING  IS 
ESSENTIAL 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pieased  to  join  the  distingwshed  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Kennedy) 
in  sponsoring  legislation  to  extend  the 
Migrant  Health  Act  for  5  years,  and  au- 
thorize increased  appropriations  to  meet 
the  great  health  care  need  of  this  seg- 
ment of  our  population. 

As  chairman  of  the  Migratory  Labor 
Subcommittee,  I  know  flrsthtind  of  the 
need  for  this  program.  It  is  regrettable 
but  true  that  the  conditions  under  which 
farmworkers  live  continue  to  create 
health  problems  which  require  special 
attention.  The  programs  funded  under 
the  Migrant  Health  Act  provide  that  at- 
tention and  therefore  must  be  continued. 

Today,  as  in  the  past,  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers  and  their  families 
are  poor  and  often  unable  or  ineligible  to 
participate  in  community  health  re- 
sources even  if  available.  They  are  there- 
fore most  likely  to  be  bypassed  by  na- 
tional health  gains.  A  categorical  health 
program  directed  to  their  specific  needs 
is  essential. 

Today,  as  In  the  past,  the  migrant's 
access  to  health  care  programs  includ- 
ing medicaid,  medicare,  food  stamps  and 
commodities,  and  private  sector  health 
services  is  dlEQcult  at  best.  Constant 
mobility  makes  continuity  of  services 
difficult:  the  temporary  nature  of  their 
work  makes  migrants  transients  for 
whom  communities  feel  no  responsibility: 
and  rural  areas  frequently  lack  suffi- 
cient health  professional  and  physical 


facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  local  rail- 
dents,  let  alone  the  needs  of  people  thtt 
are  not  permanent  residents. 

Today,  as  in  the  past.  farmworkHs. 
because  of  inadequate  health  care,  ue 
burdened  with  Illness  and  disability,  vic- 
timized by  a  high  incidence  of  infectious 
diseases,  infant  mortality,  malnutntlan, 
and  other  health  deficiencies  unsurpasaed 
m  any  other  sector  of  the  population. 
Tuberculosis  is  17  times  more  frequent 
and  infestation  with  worms  35  times 
more  frequent  among  migrants  than 
among  most  patients.  Infant  mortality 
and  death  from  tuberculosis  and  infec- 
tious diseases  is  2 'a  times  the  nationai 
average.  Mortality  from  accidents  is 
nearly  three  times  the  national  average. 
Epidemics  of  polio  have  occurred  in 
areas  of  high  concentration  of  migrants: 
nutritional  disease  is  common:  extreme 
obesity  due  to  a  carbohydrate  diet  Is 
common;  significant  protein  malnutri- 
tion persists:  and  ostitis  in  children  and 
degenerative  disease  in  older  mdivid- 
uaJs  Is  common.  Dental  problems  abound, 
speech,  hearing,  and  vision  defects  are 
cammon:  mental  and  emotional  disor- 
ders are  widespread:  and  intestinal  par- 
a.sitism,  diabetes,  thyroid,  and  degenera- 
tive heart  diseases  are  common  among 
farmworkers. 

The  Migrant  Health  Act.  first  passed 
in  1962,  authorizes  a  program  effort  to 
meet  these  problems.  It  permits  grants  to 
pay  part  of  the  costs  of  family  health 
service  clinics  and  special  projects  to 
improve  health  services.  The  initial  fund- 
ing level  of  $750,000  has  now  been  in- 
creased to  an  authorized  $30,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  With  these  funds  an  ef- 
fort Is  made  to  serve  over  1,000,000  mi- 
grants and  their  dependents,  and  over 
5.000,000  seasonal  workers  and  their  de- 
pendents. One  hundred  and  seventeen 
single  and  multi-county  health  projects 
assist  farmworkers  in  317  counties  in  36 
States.  One  hundred  and  seventy  hospi- 
tals and  1,000  physicians  are  involved. 
Additionally,  pursuant  to  amendments 
proposed  In  1970  by  Senator  Mondalb, 
formerly  chairman  of  the  Migratory  La- 
bor Subcommittee  that  require  farm- 
worker participation  in  the  development 
and  Implementation  of  programs,  five 
community  health  projects  providing 
comprehensive  ambulatory  health  care 
to  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  in 
medically  undeserved  rural  areas  were 
Implemented.  These  consumer-controlled 
projects  are  among  the  best  exam- 
ples of  effective  programs  to  meet  farm- 
worker needs. 

Despite  these  gains,  the  migrant  health 
program  falls  short  of  meeting  all  the 
needs  of  this  segment  of  the  population. 
At  present  family  clinics  are  overcrowded 
with  patients  during  the  harvest  season: 
600  counties  continue  to  lack  a  system  of 
health  care  for  migrant  workers.  The  fis- 
cal year  1971  appropriation  of  just  imder 
$25  million  provides  about  $2.50  of  care 
per  migrant,  and  $5  per  seeisonal  farm- 
worker. 

These  shortcomings  are  corrected  by 
the  extension  and  expansion  which  this 
legislation  would  authorize.  By  extend- 
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ing  tne  program  for  5  years,  the  bill 
avoids  tlie  uncertainties  attendant  in  a 
short-term  program  authorization.  Only 
with  such  adequate  time  for  programing 
and  planning  can  the  best  possible  pro- 
grams with  the  best  possible  personnel  be 
developed  and  implemented.  By  provid- 
ing adequate  funds — $100  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1974  raised  to  $250  mUlion  In 
ig7g_-ihe  bill  will  for  the  first  time  re- 
deem tlus  Nation's  promises  to  those  who 
work  hard  to  harvest  our  generous  supply 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

I  hope  that  during  the  hearings  con- 
sideration will  also  be  given  to  setting 
aside  funds  to  meet  the  costs  of  farm- 
worker hospitalization  and  to  provisions 
encouraging  farmworker  participation  in 
the  development  and  implementation  of 
programs.  Finally,  consideration  should 
be  made  for  coordinating,  as  appropriate, 
other  Government  health  programs,  both. 
enacted  and  proposed,  so  as  to  eliminate 
duplication  of  resources.  Under  no  cir- 
eumstani-es.  however,  should  there  be  any 
dimmisliing  of  effort  in  meetmg  the  needs 
of  the  primary  urget  population  intend- 
ed to  be  reached  by  this  legislation. 


FEDERAL    COLLECTION    OF    STATE 
INCOME   T/\XES— AMENDMENT 

.'iMENDMENT    NO.    1312 

Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  BAKER  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  iS.  36511  to  provide  payments  to 
localities  for  high-priority  expenditures, 
to  encourage  the  States  to  supplement 
their  revenue  sources,  and  to  authorize 
Federal  collection  of  State  individual 
income  taxes. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE   PUBLIC   DEBT 
LIMITATION— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     13  13 

Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ' 

Mr.  BELLMON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  iH.R.  15390)  to  provide  for  a 
4-month  extension  of  the  present  tem- 
porary level  in  the  public  debt  limitation. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  THE  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  other  inter- 
ested persons  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs  has  scheduled  open  hear- 
ings to  be  held  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August  as  follows: 

On  July  21,  1972,  the  subcommittee 
will  receive  testimony  on  the  following 
bills; 

First,  S.  2249,  iH.R.  7701 1  amending 
the  act  of  August  9,  1955,  to  authorize 
longer  term  leases  of  Indian  lands  lo- 
cated outside  the  boimdaries  of  Indian 
reservation  in  New  Mexico: 

Second,  S.  3113.  to  declare  that  the 


United  States  holds  In  trust  for  the 
Bridgeport  Indian  Colony  certain  lands 
In  Mono  County.  Calif.: 

Third,  S.  2298  (H.R.  10702)  to  declare 
that  certain  federally  owned  land  is  held 
by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
Fort  Belknap  Indian  Community:  and 

Fourth,  S.  1067  (H.R.  14267^  providing 
for  disposition  of  fimds  appropriated  to 
pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Absentee 
Delaware  Tribe  of  Western  Oklahoma  et 
al..  in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  72  and  the  Delaware  Tribe  of  Indians 
in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No. 
298,  and  for  other  purposes. 

In  the  case  of  three  of  the  above- 
mentioned  bills,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  passed  companion  measures 
which  are  now  pending  before  the  sub- 
committee and  will  be  considered  at  the 
hearing  on  July  21. 

On  July  28,  1972.  the  subcommittee  wUl 
take  testimony  on  the  following  biUs: 

First.  S.  2649  (H.R.  2185^  to  declare 
that  certain  federally  owned  land  is  held 
by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  Lac 
du  Flambeau  Band  of  Lake  Superior 
Chippewa  Indians : 

Second,  S.  2449  (H.R.  10436)  to  pro- 
vide with  respect  to  the  inheritance  of 
interests  In  restricted  or  trust  land  with- 
in the  Nez  Perce  Indian  Reservation,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

Third,  S.  1313  iH.R.  6575)  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  judgment  funds  now  on 
deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Cheyenne- 
Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma,  "  approved 
Oct.  31, 1967  (81  Stat.  337) :  and 

Fourth,  S.  3564  ^H.R.  9032)  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  fimds  appropriated 
to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor  the  Havasupai 
Tribe  of  Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission docket  No.  91. 

All  of  the  House-passed  bills,  which  are 
similar  to  the  Senate  bills  mentioned 
above,  will  also  be  considered  at  this 
hearing. 

On  August  1,  1972,  the  Indian  Affairs 
Subcommittee  will  hold  an  open  hearing 
on  S.  2036,  to  provide  for  financing  the 
economic  development  of  Indians  and 
Indian  organizations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  on  S.  2237,  to  establish  within 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  In- 
dian biLslness  development  program  to 
stimulate  Indian  entrepreneurship  and 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10:00  a.m. 
on  each  day  and  be  held  in  room  3110. 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 


tion  for  appropriation  for  continuing 
work  in  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
by  the  Secretsiry  of  the  Interior,  and  re- 
questing a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  Insist  upon  its  amendment 
and  agree  to  the  request  of  the  House 
for  a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Buii- 
DicK.  Mr.  Mbtcalf,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Joii- 
□AN  of  Idaho,  and  Mr.  Hansen  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


INCREASE  OF  APPROPRIATION  FOR 
CONTINUING  WORK  IN  THE  UP- 
PER COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  H.R.  13435. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Hughes  I  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
announcmg  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  13435)   to  increase  the  authoriza- 


LABOR-HEW  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS.  1973 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  President,  yes- 
terday, when  the  Senate  considered  the 
fiscal  year  1973  Labor-HEW  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  bill  'H.R.  15417 1, 
immediately  before  the  final  vote  on  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  I  stated  in  a  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Virginia  "Mr. 
Hahrt  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  ,  that  I  would  place 
in  the  Record  a  summary  of  the  changes 
and  differences  of  the  Senate- passed  bill 
with  the  committee  reported  bill,  the 
House  bill,  the  budget  estimates,  and  the 
fiscal  year  1972  comparable  appropria- 
tions. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  information  prmted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amount  of  bUl  pMsed  by  House.  »28.603.- 
179.500.= 

Amount  added  by  Senate.  $2,761,761,000, 

Tot&l  of  bUl  passed  by  Senate.  •31.364,- 
930.500.- 

Amount  of  comparable  appropriations, 
1972.  827.403.068.000. 

Budget  estimates.   1973.  $28,776,633,500  ■ 

The  bUl  as  p«i8a«d  by  the  Senate 

Over  the  comparable  appropriations  for 
1972,  $3,961,872,600.' 

Over  the  estimates  for  1973   $2,578,297,000  ' 

Committee  blU  as  reported  to  Senate.  930,- 
464.035.500. 

Senate  Floor  Increases  to  committee  bill, 
4- $1.890396,000. 

Total  bilL  $31,364,930,500. 

Budget  estimates  1973  considered  by 
House,  $27,327,323,600. 

Budget  estimates  1973  considered  by  Sen- 
ate Committee.  $27,416,788,500. 

Increase  over  House.  (  -i- $89 .495.000). 

Budget  estimates  197S  considered  by  Sen- 
ate, $28,776,633,600. 

Increase  over  Committee,  ($+1,368,- 
845.000). 

House  passed  bUI  over  budget  estimates. 
Jl. 275.856 ,000. 

Senate  Committee  bill  over  estimates.  $2.- 
047,247.000. 


'  Includes  $200  million  for  Disaster  Belief 
added  on  Floor 

•Does  not  include  $100  million  budget  re- 
quest for  Disaster  Relief. 
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3«iiate  passed  blU  over  estimates.  $2,578.- 
297.000. 

Amount  of  comparable  appropriations  1972 
to  the  Committee  bill    »27, 143 .860,000. 

Amount  of  comparable  appropriations  1972 
to  the  Senate  paaaed  bUl.  •27,403,068,000 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OP 

SENATOR  PROXMIRE  ON  FRIDAY 

NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  on  Fri- 
day next,  immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees,  the  distingiiished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Phoxmire'  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr, 
Hughes  '  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Upon  disposition  of  S.  3010,  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  debt  limitation  bill  and  wall  remain 
on  that  bill  until  the  close  of  business 
tomorrow  unless  unanimous  consents 
are  ?lven  to  proceed  briefly  to  other  mat- 
ters such  as  the  continuing  resolution, 
conference  reports,  and  so  on,  from  time 
to  time. 


RECESS  TO  8:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  8:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  9:0b 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  June  29.    1972.  at  8:30   a.m. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    TO    LAY    ASIDE    S.    3390 
TEMPORARILY  TOMORROW 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
unfinished  business.  S.  3390,  be  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside  on  tomorrow,  and  that 
it  remain  in  a  temporarily  laid  aside 
status  throughout  the  day  until  the 
close  of  business  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
the  program  for  tomorrow,  in  brief,  is 
as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  8:30  a.m., 
following  a  recess  After  the  two  lead- 
ers or  their  designees  have  been  recog- 
mzed  under  the  standing  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
Mr.  Symincion  '  will  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  to  be  followed 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia ^Mr.  RoBSHT  C,  Byrdi.  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes;  after  which — with- 
oat  now  restating  the  package  on  the 
agreement  previously  entered  into — the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bin.  3.  3010.  8.nd  will  continue 
thereon  until  that  bill  is  disposed  of,  not 
later  than  3:30  p.m    tomorrow. 

There  wul  be  rollcall  votes  on  amend- 
ments and  motions  In  relation  thereto, 
and  certainly  a  roilcaU  vote  on  final 
passage  of  the  bill. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  28,  1972; 

Department  or  8tatb 

Walter  J.  Stoesael,  Jr.,  of  California,  a  For- 
eign Service  Officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

In  the  Navy 

Rear  .'\dm.  William  J.  Moran.  U.S.  Navy, 
Having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
tJnlted  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 

In  the  Army 

The  US.  Army  Reserve  officers  named  here- 
in for  promotion  as  Reserve  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Army,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  593 la) 
and  3384: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Qen.  Robert  Prank  Cocklln,  S8AN 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig  Gen.  Merrill  Brown  Evans,  S8AN 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Otis  Preese,  8SAN 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Qen.  Wilbur  Pranch  Munch.  SSAN 
073-10  5502. 

Brig  Oen.  Warren  Earl  Myers,  SSAN 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Ogbourne  Duke  Butler,  Jr.,  SSAN 
461-42  2508.  Field  ArtUlen'- 

Col.  Leston  Neal  Carralchael.  SSAN  312- 
18-3851.  Field  Artillery. 

Col.  Mike  Pete  Coklnos.  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Field  Artillery. 

Col.  Richard  Holcomb  Cooper.  SSAN  262- 
28  2298.  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Col.  Sumner  Zalman  Kaplan.  SSAN  019- 
14-1132,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Col,  Kenneth  Allert  Kuykendall.  SSAN 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Col.  Myron  Sidney  Lewis.  SSAN  054-14- 
1552.  Field  Artillery. 

Col.  John  Howard  McLaln,  SSAN  16&-07- 
2171.  Field  Artillery. 

Col.  Edwin  Delmer  Miller,  SSAN  144-01- 
3313.  Infantry. 

Col.  Edmund  Warreii  Montgomeri'  II, 
SSAN  426-6a-Mll,  Judge  Advocate  General 
Corps. 


Col.  John  Henry  Neller,  SSAN  184-1». 
2278,  Signal  Corps. 

Col.  Alfred  Karl  Nelson,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Field  ArtlUen'- 

Col.  Norrls  Ewel  Sills,  SSAN  439^6-6968, 
Chemical  Corps. 

Col  Walter  Livingston  Starks.  SSAN  429- 
14-0700.  Infantry, 

Col  John  Erie  Thames.  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Infantry, 

Col.  Jon  Martin  Zumsteg,  SSAN  497-01- 
3706.  Dental  Corps. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  promotion 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States   Code,    sections   593(ai    and    3386: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Joseph  Earle  Brown,  Jr.,  SSAN  280- 
22-3706.  Infantry. 

Col.  John  Martin  Calhotin.  SSAN  416-16- 
0721.  Armor. 

Col.  Murray  Kltt.  SSAN  lOft-16-5691, 
Armor. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  ihe  Army 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States   Code,   sections  593ia)    and  3392: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  WUUam  Eugene  Hall.  SSAN  406-12- 
1)814,  Aimor. 

Col.  Ansel  Martin  Stroud.  Jr..  SSAN  437- 
12-4785,  Infantry. 

Col.  Emmett  Hudson  Walker.  Jr.,  SSAN 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Field  Artillery. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  28,  1972: 

Department  of  JtisTicE 

Thomas  E.  Kauper.  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
assistant  attorney  general, 

A  WUUam  Olson.  Jr..  of  California,  to  be 
an  assistant  attorney  general. 

Harlington  Wood.  Jr..  of  Illinois,  to  be  an 
.isslstant  attorney  general. 

Ralph  E.  Erlckson.  of  California,  to  be 
deputy  attorney  general. 

US,  CIRCTJIT  COURTS 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
a  U.S.  circuit  Judge,  first  circuit. 

J.  Clifford  WaUace.  of  California,  to  be  » 
U.S.  circuit  Judge,   ninth  circuit. 

U.S.  District  Courts 

Hiram  H.  Ward,  of  North  Carolina,  to  b» 
a  U.S,  district  judge  for  the  middle  district 
of   North  Carolina. 

Samuel  P  King,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  a  VS. 
district   Judge  for  the  district   of  Hawaii. 

William  B.  Enrlght.  of  California,  to  be 
a  US,  district  judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  California. 

Thomas  P.  Grtesa,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York. 

Whitman  Knapp.  of  New  York,  to  be  » 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New   York. 

Charles  E.  Stewart.  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  b* 
a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New   York. 

Eldon  B.  Mahon.  of  Texas,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Texas. 

U.S.  Court  or  Claims 

Marlon  T.  Bennett,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
associate  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— T^erf/iesrfoi/,  June  28,  1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
DX)..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

0  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good : 
blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in 
Ijijji  — Psalms  34;  8. 

our  Father  God,  who  dost  reveal  Thy- 
self m  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beauti- 
ful make  us  aware  of  Thy  presence  as 
we  seek  guidance  and  strength  for  this 

We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  love  which 
our  neglect  cannot  discourage,  for  Thy 
wisdom  which  our  worried  ways  cannot 
wear>-,  and  for  Thy  patience  which  our 
own  impatience  cannot  exhaust. 

Though  we  are  disturbed  by  the  dif- 
ficulties which  darken  our  world  we  lift 
our  souls  to  the  light  of  Thy  spint  which 
no  darkness  can  overcome. 

Grant  unto  each  one  of  us  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  needs  of  our  Nation  and  a 
faith  in  America  which  will  heal  divi- 
sions, foster  good  will,  and  promote  jus- 
tice among  our  people. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


tion  and  sold  as  hamburger.  We  must 
protect  the  American  people  from  such 
an  outrage.  I  greatly  fear  that  the  door 
is  now  open  for  the  importation  of  meat 
products  from  Communist  countries 
that  operate  with  a  slave  economy.  In 
the  future,  this  could  be  disastrous  for 
the  American  people. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  armounces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MEAT   IMPORTS 


I  Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  dis- 
tressed to  learn  that  quotas  on  meat  im- 
ports have  been  Ufted.  This  will  simply 
open  the  door  of  this  countrj-  to  cheap, 
low-wage  imports  of  beef,  pork,  and 
other  meat  products.  For  the  f^rst  time 
in  the  modem  history  of  our  country-, 
our  farmers  are  beginning  to  receive  a 
fair  price  for  meat  grown  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  farmers  are  not  the  cause 
of  the  high  cost  of  living.  For  instance. 
the  farmer  only  receives  3  cents  for  the 
wheat  in  a  loaf  of  bread  costing  the 
housewife  35  cents.  Unrestricted  imports 
of  beef  and  pork  will  be  a  serious  blow- 
to  the  American  farmer  and  will  not 
curb  inflation.  It  will  be  a  serious  set- 
back to  the  growing  cattle  industry  in 
the  South  where  we  have  been  encour- 
aged to  restrict  row  cropping  and  go 
into  cattle  raising  which  conserves  our 
soil  and  water  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  cheap,  low-wage 
imports  of  beef  cannot  possibly  be  proc- 
essed with  the  same  health  standards 
and  protection  provided  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  through  our  own  industry 
and  high  standards.  Some  years  ago,  I 
recall  that  tons  of  kangaroo  meat  were 
sold  in  this  country  from  a  foreign  na- 


THE  MILLS-MANSFIELD  TAX 
REFORM  BILL 

I  Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarki 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  from 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  that  the 
Democratic  Platform  Committee  yester- 
day endorsed  the  so-called  Mills-Mans- 
field tax  reform  bill  which  would  elimi- 
nate 54  categories  of  tax  exemption  from 
the  American  public.  This  is  really  an  in- 
dictment of  those  responsible  for  writing 
tax  legislation  over  the  past  18  years 
when  a  Democratic  majority  has  con- 
trolled the  Congress  by  a  large  margin. 
This  new  Democratic  plan  is  aimed  at 
extracting  billions  from  the  small  indi- 
vidual taxpayer  and  would  throw  the 
economy  into  chaos.  It  would  force 
homeowners,  for  example,  to  pay  heavy 
taxes  on  the  sale  of  their  homes;  would 
remove  mortgage  interest  payments  as  a 
tax  deduction  and  in  general  depress  the 
housing  industry. 

Current  Democratic  demands  that  tax 
reform  be  tied  into  any  increase  in  the 
debt  ceiling  is  sheer  political  hokum,  but 
to  soak  the  litUe  taxpayer  is  irresponsible 
in  the  extreme  and  is  a  public  confession 
by  the  Democratic  Party  that  it  has 
niade  a  mess  of  our  taxing  system,  that 
all  of  the  talk  about  helping  the  little 
man  is  insincere,  and  they  have  no 
remedy  for  overspending  but  to  soak  the 
average  taxpayer. 


on  Johnny's  behalf  and  her  own  for  aid 
to  dependent  children  and  received  $260 
a  month. 

And  do  you  know  what  really  made 
Johnny  No  Doe  happy,  Mr.  Speaker?  No- 
body suggested  he  have  a  social  security 
number. 

The  moral  of  the  story.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  if  you  do  not  want  the  long  arm  of 
the  Federal  Government  butting  into 
your  affairs  on  the  day  you  are  bom,  be 
a  bastard. 

We  give  you  a  number  if  we  think  you 
are  going  to  get  any  money  out  of  it. 
but  if  we  are  giving  it  away,  no  number, 
no  accurate  record.  If  we  knew  where  we 
were  giving  it  away,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
might  not  have  to  collect  so  mucli. 

If  the  social  security  system  is  to  be 
equitable  we  should  give  numbers  to  all 
children  at  birth. 


THE    CASE    OF    JOHNNY    NO    DOE, 
ET    AL 

I  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks,  > 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  tell  you  the  glad  story  of  little  Johimy 
No  Doe  who  was  bom  on  the  same  day 
in  New  York  City  that  little  Johnny  Got- 
rocks  and  little  Johnny  Rich  were  born. 

Uttle  Johnny  Gotrocks'  father  was  so 
happy  he  put  $100  in  the  bank  for  his 
son.  and  Johnny  Rich's  grandfather  was 
so  happy  he  bought  him  a  share  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock.  Do  you  know,  that 
banker  and  that  investment  broker  both 
demanded  social  security  numbers  for 
those  Investments.  So  both  of  those  little 
children  on  the  first  day  they  were  born 
were  asked  for  social  security  numbers, 
which  were  given  to  them. 

But  llttie  Johnny  No  Doe's  father  was 
nowhere  around,  and  his  mother  applied 


AMENDING  THE  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION  ACT  OF   1950 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  \-iew  of 
two  extreme  emergencies,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  1 8.  3715)  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  tiie  Senate 

bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  resening  the 
right  to  object,  since  this  request  was 
denied  yesterday  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  on  the  basis  that  it  did  not 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  for  1970;  namely, 
that  any  bill  called  for  consideration 
would  be  In  the  hands  of  the  Members 
for  at  least  3  calendar  days  prior  to  it 
being  so  called;  I  have  had  a  chance  to 
review  not  only  the  other  bodies  bill, 
but  the  report  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  pertaining 
thereto  and,  indeed,  have  gone  out  of  my 
way  to  discuss  it  with  the  staff.  There- 
fore, I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
who  is  making  the  unanimous-consent 
request,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  is  a  true 
emergency,  and  whether  he  oould  out- 
line under  my  reservatlcxi  of  objection 
what  might  evolve  if  this  was  not  han- 
dled by  fragmenting  the  rules  of  the 
House  between  now  and  the  30th  of 
June 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  an  an- 
swcr. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that 
this  legislation  expires  on  June  30  at 
midnight.  It  involves  the  stockpiling  of 
strategic  and  valuable  materials  involv- 
ing billions  of  dollars  in  value.  The 
Banking     and     Currency     Conunlttef 
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think  It  la  very  necessary  that  we  pass 
this  before  midnight  on  June  30. 

The  Senate  has  passed  the  legislation 
We  are  considering  their  bill  here 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  if  those  Sen- 
ate amendments  are  going  to  increase 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  taxpayers,  and 
whether  they  are  all  germane  to  any 
thinking  or  action  of  the  House,  or  the 
gentleman's  committee  that  he  is  privi- 
leged to  chair? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  in  reply 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  will  say  that  they  are  ger- 
naane;  there  is  no  question  about  that, 
and  this  will  make  the  Government 
mcmey  because  we  can  Intelligently  deal 
in  the  future  on  contracts  to  sell  the 
stockpile  Involving  billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  have  served 
on  the  critical  and  strategic  Stockpile 
Commitees  that  are  under  the  control  of 
the  Congress  in  past  years,  and  I  have 
some  knowledge  concerning  that,  and 
also  concerning  defense  production  and 
its  procurement  contracts. 

Let  me  ask  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  why,  since  we  have 
known  all  along  that  this  was  going  to 
expire  on  the  30th  of  June,  that  we  are 
just  now  bringing  it  up  as  a  "terminal 
spasm"  prior  to  adjournment  for  one  of 
the  national  party  conventions,  at  this 
late  date  by  bending  the  Rules  of  the 
House? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  a  good  question 
and  I  can  give  the  gentleman  a  good 
reason  for  it. 

The  Senate  started  on  this  bill  some 
time  ago  and  since  they  started  and  we 
were  advised  what  they  were  going  to  do, 
we  were  waiting  on  the  Senate  to  pass 
it.  Then  they  passed  it  and  we  consid- 
ered it  satisfactory.  We  took  it  up  in 
committee  and  discussed  it  and  the  Sen- 
ate bill  was  unanimously  passed. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that 
that  does  not  explain  the  "emergency 
procedure"  request,  or  the  delay  in  prop- 
erly acting  before  that,  or  within  72 
hours  prior  to  the  expiration  date. 

In  view  of  my  knowledge  and  in  view 
of  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  it  is  urgMitly  necessary  lest 
we  suffer  contractural  and  other  dire 
consequences,  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  3715 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTesentatii>ea  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  That  section  303(b>  of  the 
Dafenae  Production  Act  of  1950.  as  amended 
(50  U.8.C.  App.  209S(b) ) .  is  amer.ded  by  strik- 


ing out  "June  30,  1975"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "June  30,  1986". 

8k:.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  717(a) 
of  the  Defence  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended  (60  U.S.C.  App.  2166(a)),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1972"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1974" 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R.  15692,  INTEREST  RATE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION DISASTER  LOANS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
con.sideratlon  of  the  bill  <H.R.  15692)  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  reduce 
the  interest  rate  on  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration disaster  loans. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Has  the  bill  been  re- 
ported? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  was  reported  yester- 
day unanimously. 


CALL  OF   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.  2381 


Abbltt 

McKlnney 

Abernethy 

BUbers 

Macdonald. 

.Anderson. 

Erlenborn 

Mass. 

Tenn. 

Escb 

Moorhead 

Baring 

Pascell 

Mosher 

Barrett 

Pord, 

Moes 

Belts 

Oerald  R 

Nelsen 

Blanton 

Ford. 

Plmle 

Blatnik 

William  D. 

Rangel 

Boi^KS 

Fraser 

Reld 

Bow 

Pulton 

Rof?era 

Broomfleld 

Oallas;her 

Rosenthal 

Brown,  Ohio 

Ortffln 

Scheuer 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hagan 

Schneebell 

Callery 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Smith,  Calif. 

Chlsholm 

Harsha 

Staggers 

Clark 

Hubert 

Stokes 

Clausen. 

Jarman 

Teague,  Calif 

Don  H. 

Karth 

Teague.  Tex. 

Clay 

Leggett 

Wilson.  Bob 

Davis.  S.O. 

McDade 

Young,  Tex. 

Dent 

McDonald. 

Zablockl 

Dlsgs 

Mich. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  370 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R.  15692,  INTEREST  RATE  'ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION DISASTER  LOANS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  re- 
submit my  request? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill 
iH.R.  15692)  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  reduce  the  interest  rate  on 
Small  Business  Administration  disaster 
loans,  which  contains  a  series  of  related 
amendments  to  the  bill,  amendments 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  may 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  on  yesterday  when  a 
similar  imanimous  consent  request  wag 
made,  I  objected  "out  of  hand,"  because 
of  lack  of  compliance  with  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1970,  and  specifically 
therevmder  is  the  so-called  3 -day  rule 
that  a  print  of  the  bill  and/ or  the  com- 
mittee report  should  be  in  the  hjinds  of 
Members  for  3  calendar  days  prior  to 
consideration  by  this  body. 

At  12:05  p.m.  today,  just  prior  to  the 
last  quorum  call,  I  was  supplied  a  rough 
committee  copy  of  the  bill  with  many 
marks  on  it.  Ten  minutes  thereafter,  the 
document  room  was  supplied  for  the  first 
time,  with  a  copy  of  the  report. 

I  now  have  it  in  hand  and,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  say  that  no  one  likes  to  be 
put  in  the  position  of  objecting  at  any 
time  to  any  consideration  of  disaster  re- 
lief. This  coimtrj'  has  had  its  sinews  and 
its  vessels  taut  and  filled  with  compas- 
sion for  those  who  suffer  natural  or 
manmade  disaster.  Our  very  beings  are 
historically  filled  with  the  red  blood  of 
humanitarianlsm . 

But.  I  certainly  believe  there  are  points 
about  H.R.  15692,  as  considered  by  the 
committee  and  brought  forth  from  the 
committee  according  to  this  report,  that 
.should  be  known  if,  and  before,  we  grant 
unanimous  consent. 

Only  recently  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  had  pleaded  mightily  against  tak- 
ing away  the  rights  of  individual  Mem- 
bers by  granting  unanimous  consent,  by 
waivers  of  points  of  order,  and  by  closed 
rules  and  other  procedures,  which  ad- 
mittedly would  expedite  the  business  of 
the  Congress,  if  homework  had  been 
done  and  there  were  no  substantive 
objections. 

Certainly  when  disasters  are  rampant 
in  the  land,  we  do  wish  to  expedite  any 
relief  that  is  in  truth  a  vertiable  Fed- 
eral responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  know, 
first  of  all,  from  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  who  asks  this  unanimous  con- 
sent, if  there  were  any  hearings  held  on 
H.R.  15692. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  gentleman.  I  know  he  is  sincere  in 
doing  this,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
answer,  to  the  best  of  mj'  knowledge.  Mr. 
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Stiphens  of  Oeorgla  is  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  to  which  this  bill  was  re- 
ferred, and  he  had  hearings  on  this  leg- 
islation. This  bill  was  thoroughly  consid- 
ered not  only  by  the  subcommittee,  but 
when  it  was  reported  back  to  the  whole 
committee.  Consideration  was  given  be- 
fore the  whole  conunlttee. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  rambling  answer.  It  would  seem  to 
me  it  should  be  affirmative  or  negative. 
Were  hearings  held  on  H.R.  15692? 
Mr,  PATMAN.  Absolutely:  yes,  sir. 
Mr^  HALL.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  in- 
formation is  that  the  hearings  were  held 
by  the  subcommittee  on  another  bill, 
but  that  at  no  time  were  there  any  hear- 
ings, nor  were  hearings  printed  as  far  as 
H.R.  15692  is  concerned,  and  I  have 
searched  the  Document  Room  and  the 
Government  Printing  Office  and  find 
none  available.  But,  of  course,  the  Mem- 
ber's word  is  good  enough  for  me. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  would  further  submit 
that  perhaps  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  although  they  have  had 
hearings,  according  to  the  word  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  maybe 
attempting  to  assert  its  jurisdiction  over 
legislation  pertaining  to  disaster  loans. 
I  just  believe  that  the  membership  should 
know  this,  because  Public  Law  91-606 
emanated  from  and  has  been  handled 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  'Works  of 
both  this  body  and  the  other  body  of 
the  Congress. 

Second.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the 
Members  should  know  in  view  of  this 
urgent  and  now  twice  repeated — on  suc- 
cessive days — unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, that  this  bill  would  require  the 
Small  Business  Administration  down- 
town to  reopen  all  disaster  loans  since 
July  1,  1971,  go  back  and  contact  the 
borrowers  under  emergency  circum- 
stances and  offer  them  the  option  of 
forgivene.vs  and  3  percent  interest  on 
the  balance  of  the  loan,  or  no  forgive- 
ness and  a  1 -percent  interest.  This  is  a 
hodgepodge  of  so-called  emergency 
legislation. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  does  not 
provide  direction  to  the  agency  for  han- 
dling the  situation  where  "forgiveness" 
already  given  is  greater  than  that  which 
would  be  available  imder  the  new  loan, 
for  example,  on  loans  of  less  than  $10,000. 
Point  No.  3,  the  pending  bill  would 
give  prospective  buyers  the  option  of  a 
1 -percent  loan  with  no  forgiveness,  or  a 
loan  bearing  3  percent  interest  with  for- 
giveness of  25  percent  of  the  principal, 
not  to  exceed  $2,500.  The  processing  of 
these  loans  would  be  most  difficult,  inas- 
nuch  as  loan  ofBcers  would  be  required 
to  compute  and  apprise  prospective  buy- 
ers of  the  most  favorable  situation 
insofar  as  their  repayment  posture  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  reason  for  not 
considering  this  without  the  right  of 
amendment,  without  the  right  of  floor 
debate,  and  by  unanimous  consent — al- 
though I  am  anxious  to  expedite  this 
business— would  be  that  it  would  invite 
loan  shopping. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970.  PubUc  Law  91-606.  the 


Small  Business  Administration  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  disaster 
loan  programs  carried  different  rates  of 
interest.  The  1970  act  sought  to  elim- 
inate the  need  for  a  prospective  borrower 
to  shop  for  the  best  loan. 

It  further  attempted  to  establish  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  as  a 
single  coordinating  agency  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  disaster  situations.  The 
bill  reported  by  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  would  initiate  tinew 
the  need  for  indi'vidual  loan  shopping 
and,  as  I  said  before,  would  undoubted- 
ly create  confusion  In  the  minds  of  pro- 
spective borrowers.  F\ulher,  It  is  obvious 
that  the  loan  forgiveness  modifications 
proposed  in  the  reported  bill  are  much 
more  stringent  insofar  as  the  small  bor- 
rower is  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  is  presently  considering  ad- 
ditional legislative  proposals  in  the  dis- 
aster area  which  will  certainly  be  ex- 
pedited by  our  unexpected  recent  natural 
disasters,  all  of  which  point  out  a  need 
for  a  coordinated  omnibus  type  of  legis- 
lation Instead  of  the  so-called  emer- 
gency  or   highly   piecemeal  legislation. 

Finally,  there  is  no  cost  estimate  re- 
ported in  the  report  of  the  committee 
which  has  just  been  available  to  me  less 
than  an  hour.  In  fact,  they  state  it  can- 
not be  estimated.  It  is  open  ended,  and 
without  limitation.  I  think  we  want  to 
aid  and  abet  those  in  disaster,  to  be  sure, 
but  a  greater  disaster  would  be  the 
bankruptcy  of  this  Nation.  For  these 
reasons  including  a  poor  legislative  pro- 
posal, subject  to  further  reasoning  and 
further  study,  I  must  now  object. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  please  reserve  his  objection 
and  \-ield  tome? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  objected. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman  to  reserve  his  objec- 
tion and  yield  to  me  for  an  answer  to 
his  suggestions? 

Several  Members.  Regular  order.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Regular  order  is  de- 
manded. 

Objection  is  heard. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
13955.  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 1973 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
call  up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
■H.R.  13955''  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unaiiimous  consent  that 
the  .'Statement  of  the  managers  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June 
22,    1972. > 

Mr.    CASEY    of    Texas    'during    the 


reading) .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers be  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report, 
as  printed  in  the  Concression.^l  Record 
for  June  22,  1972,  is  available  in  the  reg- 
ular form  at  the  desk.  'We  have  just 
heard  the  Clerk  read  the  joint  explana- 
tory statement  of  the  action  of  the  con- 
ferees on  e8w;h  of  the  amendments. 

SUMMARY    or    COWrEKENCe    ACTION 

There  were  42  anaendments  and  29  of 
those  amendments  related  solely  to 
Senate  housekeeping  matters.  Of  the 
remaining  13,  two  related  to  joint  com- 
mittees, eight  to  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol.  CMie  to  the  Library  of  Congress, 
one  to  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
and  one  to  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. 

As  is  shown  in  the  tabulation  at  the 
end  of  the  joint  statement,  the  confer- 
ence agreement  is  $86,183,216  over  the 
House  bill;  however,  $84,185,940  of  this 
amount  is  for  Senate  Items  not  consid- 
ered by  the  House.  Conforming  to  long 
practice,  funds  exclusively  for  operations 
and  activities  of  the  Senate — including 
two  items  jurisdictionally  uiider  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol— are  left  for 
decision  and  insertion  by  that  body. 

The  conference  total   is  $513,787,980. 

The  conference  toUl  is  $50,340,499 
under  1972  appropriations  due  primarily 
to  the  one-time  appropriation  in  the  1972 
Act  of  $71,090,000  for  construction  of  the 
library  of  Congress  James  Madison 
Memorial  building. 

Also,  $18.4  million  was  provided  In  the 
1972  act  to  enable  the  Congress  to  get  on 
a  current  basis  with  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice on  official  congressional  mall  cost. 

There  is  a  total  net  Increase  over  1972 
of  approximately  $38  million. 

The  amount  of  $13.5  million  Is  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  5.5  percent  pay  Increase, 
and  over  $3  million  is  to  meet  the  In- 
creased costs  of  materials  and  servlcee. 
Another  $3.3  million  Is  attributable  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970.  About  $150,000  re- 
lates to  provisions  of  House  resolutions 
which  the  House  has  passed.  About  $13 
million  Is  to  meet  Increased  workload. 
And  $4  million  Is  for  the  initial  outfitting 
of  the  new  library  building. 

Except  for  the  Senate  Items  these  In- 
creases were  all  thoroughly  explained 
when  the  blD  was  on  the  floor. 

Also  Included  Is  $1,521,000  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  old  Supreme  Court  and 
Senate  chambers  here  in  the  Capitol. 
which  has  been  delayed  for  some  time. 
We  believe  It  Is  necessarj-  to  get  these 
chambers  In  order  for  the  bicentennial 
celebration. 

The  conference  total  Is  $934,900  below 
the  Senate  bill.  I  will  Insert  In  the  Record 
under  leave  to  extend,  when  I  revise  my 
remarks,  a  tabulation  summarizing  these 
figures  by  major  activities  In  the  bill. 

The  tabulation  follows: 
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Conference  adwn  compared  with- 


A|iney  and  iltm 
(1) 


New  budiet 

(obligatranal) 

authority 

fiscal  year 

1972  (enacted 

lo  date) 

(2) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligalional) 
autliorily. 
fiscal  year 
1973 

(3) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

rKommended 

in  House  bill 

(4) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 


(5) 


New  budget 

(ctligatkinal) 

authority 

recommended 

by  conference 

action 

(6) 


New  budget 
(obligational) 

authority. 

fiscal  year 

1972  (enacted 

to  date) 

0) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(Obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year 
1973 

(8) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

tecommended 

.n  House  bill 

(9) 


New  bodgx 

>  ooligatnnal) 

authiKily 

'ecommeiKJM 

1  Senate  bill 

(10) 


SaiMtt - 

Mouse  o»  Ret)re»«nttti»«» 

Joinl  items  

Arcftilect  ot  the  Capitol 

Botanic  Garden    

Library  ot  Congieu 

Government  Printing  Office     . 

General  Accounting  Office 

Cost- Accounting  Standards  Board 

Grand  lotal   new  budget 
(obligational)  authority.. 

Consisting  at 
1.  Appropriations 
Definite  appropriations.    . 

Indehnite  appropriations  

2    Rupp/opnatians  

AppfopriatKMS  lo  liquidate  con- 

irKt  authorization                — 
(Hemortndum— 
1.  Appropriations  ana  reap- 
propriations  including  appro- 
priations for  liquidation  of 
contract  authoriialioii 


J76. 034, 419 

136  768  970 

38  428.  390 

96  633  200 

763.  350 

68  462.250 

56  329  900 

89. 208  OCO 

1.500.000 


J79, 124. 795 

141,961.270 

29  340, 634 

35.791.000 

784.400 

79  955. 900 

63  739,  900 

97  000  000 

1.650.000 


Jl  41  601,770 

26,095  144 
19, 754  900 
771  600 
78.161.450 
63. 739,  900 
95. 820  000 
1.650.000 


J79. 127. 640 

141,601.770 

25, 923. 220 

26  332.  300 

771.600 

78.576,450 

63,739.900 

97.000,000 

1.650.000 


179  127  640  +$3  093,221                ^$2  845      +J79,127.640  

141601770  +4  832,800              -359,500 

26  011320  -12  417.070  -3.329,314                -83  824              ^$«g  lofl 

26'359  300  -70,273,900  +568,300          -6,594,400               r-27,000 

771600  +8,250               -12,800.. 

78  291' 450  +9.829.200  -1,664,450             +130,000            -285.0M 

53'739.900  ^7410,000 ----- 

%  235  000  -r7  027  000  -765,000            +415,000            -765,000 

1,650.000  rlSO.OOO - 


5«4,12«.479         519.347.89J         427.604,764         514, 722. 880         513,787,960        -50.340.499 


-5.559.919 


r 86, 183,216 


-934.900 
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563.  819.  479 

519.347  899 

563,739  479) 

519  34J,899i 

'80  OOOi 

309  000 

426. 882. 764 

426  882.7641 


514.000.880 
1514.000,880) 


513.065.980 

(513.065.980) 


722. 000 


722.000 


722.000 


1285,000) 


564. 413. 479 


-50,753.499  -6,281.919        +86.183.216  -934,900 

(-50.673.499)       (-6.281.919)     (+86.183.216)  (-934  900) 

(-80.000) - .. 

+413,000  +722.000 

(-285,000) 


519.347.899 


427.604.764 


514,722. 


513.787.980        -50.625.499         -5.559.919        +86.183,216 


-934,900 


With  further  reference  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Senate  and  Suprer.ie  Court 
chambers,  this  wUl.  as  Members  will  re- 
call, restore  the  chamber  on  the  ground 
floor  which  was  originally  the  Supreme 
Court  chamber,  now  being  used  for  stor- 
age, and  on  the  second  floor  the  chamber 
that  was  last  used  by  the  Supreme  Court 
to  the  Capitol  Building  but  Is  tnily  the 
original  US.  Senate  chamber.  This  sum 
will  include  furniture  and  furnishings. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  will  have 
charge  of  this  project  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Commission  on  Arts  and  An- 
tiquities of  the  Senate  and  a  similar 
group  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  to  give  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives some  oversight  with  respect 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Supreme  Court 
chamber  The  House  conferees  insisted 
that  we  have  thLs  House  representation 
Insofar  as  the  Supreme  Court  chamber 
was  concerned 

The  Architect  estimates  it  will  take 
about  2  years  to  do  this  restoration  work, 
so  that  it  will  be  completed  In  time  for 
the  bicentennial  celebration  in   1976. 

Incidentally,  these  two  chambers  can 
still  be  used  after  restoration,  if  neces- 
sary, for  joint  conference  rooms.  The  Ar- 
chitect has  been  instructed  to  design 
them  so  they  can  be  so  used,  and  he  has 
stated  they  will  be  so  designed,  with  fur- 
niture installed  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  can  be  utilized  for  conference  meet- 


mgs. 


WEST     rXNTRAt-     F^l0^fT 


The  major  item  we  will  have  under 
consideration  here  today  relates  to  the 
extension  of  the  west  central  front  of 
the  Capitol.  The  Senate  inserted  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  any  funds  for  the  preparation  of 
flnal  pl'^ns  or  the  initiation  of  construc- 
tion for  the  extension  of  the  west  front. 
The  conferees  have  met  fom-  times  since 
their  appointment  early  in  April  and 
have  been  unable  to  resolve  this  ques- 
tion. We  bring  back  our  report  with  a 
recommendation  that  the  House  vote  to 


further  insist  on  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  amendment  is  a  little  mis- 
leading. I  want  to  note  that.  The  Senate 
amendment,  which  is  No.  36.  reads; 

Funds  available  under  this  appropriation 
may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  prelimi- 
nary plans  for  the  extension  of  the  west 
central  front;  Provided,  however.  That  no 
funds  may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  the 
final  plans  or  Initiation  of  constrvictlon  of 
said  project  until  specifically  approved  and 
appropriated  therefor  by  the  Congress. 

The  history  of  the  west  front  proposal 
is  well  known  to  the  Members  of  this 
House,  and  it  has  been  documented  fully. 

When  I  revise  my  remarks  I  will  see  to 
it  that  the  legislative  history  and  chro- 
nology of  the  events  to  date  relating  to 
the  west  central  front  are  Included  in  the 
Record  and  now  I  will  summarize  a  little 
bit  of  that  history. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
LECisL,\Trvi:    History    and    Chronology    or 

EX'ENTs  Leading  to  Development  or  Plan  2 

FOR  Extending  the  West  Front 

ATTTHORIZATION 

Public  Law  242,  84th  Congress,  approved 
August  5,  1955,  Is  the  original  basic  statut-e. 
It  authorized  the  "extension,  reconstruction, 
and  replacement  of  the  central  portion"  of 
the  Capitol,  based  on  a  1906  architectural 
plan  to  be  carried  forward  in  accordance 
with  such  modifications  and  addltloi^s  as 
approved  by  the  Commission  for  Extension 
of  the  United  States  Capitol.  It  created  a 
Joint  congressional  commission  to  direct  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  In  carrying  out  the 
project. 

Public  Law  406.  84th  Congress,  approved 
February  14,  1966,  amended  Public  Law  242 — 
a  technical  amendment. 

Public  Law  87-14.  approved  March  31.  >96?. 
made  the  appropriation  "Extension  of  the 
Capitol"  available  for  furniture  and  furnish- 
ings. 

Public  Law  88-248.  approved  December  30. 
1963.  amended  Public  Law  242.  as  amended, 
by  deleting  from  the  basic  act  the  authority 
'to  obligate  the  additional  sums  herein  au- 
thorized prior  to  the  actual  appropriation 
thereof"  and  by  substituting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"and,   prior   to   any   appropriations   being 


provided  for  extension,  reconstruction,  and 
replacement  of  the  west  central  portion  of 
the  United  States  Capitol,  to  obligate  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  employ- 
ment of  nongovernmental  engineering  and 
other  necessary  serv^lces  and  for  test  borings 
and  other  necessary  Incidental  items  re- 
quired to  make  a  survey,  study  and  examina- 
tion of  the  structural  condition  of  such  west 
central  portion,  to  make  reports  of  findings, 
and  to  make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  such  remedial  measures  as  may  be  deemed 
ne€«6sary  Including  the  feasibility  of  correc- 
tive measures  in  conjunction  with  the  ex- 
tension of  such  west  central  portion." 

The  complete  authorization  act.  as 
amended.  Is  set  forth  In  the  preceding  sec- 
tion of  this  report. 

engineering  study 

As  a  result  of  the  changes  made  by  Public 
Law  88-248  and  pursuant  to  direction  of  tbe 
Commission,  and  in  line  with  the  thinking 
of  the  Appropriations  Committees,  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  entered  Into  a  con- 
tract. March  13,  1964.  with  The  Thompson 
and  Llchtner  Company.  Inc.  of  Brookllne, 
Massachusetts,  for  a  fresh  engineering  sur- 
vey of  the  conditions  of  the  west  central 
front,  an  outstanding  firm  with  no  previous 
connection  with  the  project.  Their  report 
was  received  in  November.  1964  and  is  sum- 
marized elsewhere  In  these  justiflcAtlons. 

PUBLIC    hearing    by    COMMISSION 

A  public  hearing  was  held  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  June  24.  1965.  with  Dr  Miles  N 
Clair,  President  of  The  Thompson  and  Llcht- 
ner Co.,  Inc.,  testifying  as  to  the  dangerous 
conditions  requiring  Immediate  action  and 
the  plan  for  permanent  corrective  action. 
decision  to  develop  preliminary  plans  and 
cost  estimates 

At  the  close  of  the  hearing,  the  Commis- 
sion agreed  unanimously,  that  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
submit  to  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  request  for  funds  fo: 
preparation  of  preliminary  plans  and  esti- 
mates of  cost  for  the  extension  In  marble  cf 
the  West  Central  front  of  the  Capitol,  based 
on  the  findings  in  The  Thompson  &  Llchtner 
report. 

WOOD    BRACKS    INSTALLED    IN     19«S 

As  a  result  of  The  Thompson  and  Llchtner 
study  and  recommendations,  the  most  obvi- 
ously dangerous  portions  of  the  West  front 


were  shored  with  heavy  wood  timbers  in  1965 
as  a  temporary  expedient. 
ruNDS  for  priliminary  plans  and  cost 

ESTIMATES 

In  September  1965.  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the 
Commission,  appeared  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  requested  $300,- 
tX)0  for  preliminary  plans,  cost  estimates,  and 
a  model  (see  pages  334  through  363  of  Part 
I  of  printed  hearings  on  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1966).  The  $300,000  was 
included  bv  the  House  in  the  bill. 

In  October  1965.  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  appeared  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  requested  the 
$300,000  planning  money  (see  pages  379  to 
404  of  the  printed  Senate  hearings  on  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  for  1966).  The 
Senate  deleted  the  $300,000  from  the  bill. 

The  $300,000  was  restored  In  conference 
between  the  House  and  Senate  conferees.  The 
bill  carrying  these  funds  was  approved  Oc- 
tober 31.  1965  by  the  President. 

ARCHITECTS    DIRECTED    TO    PROCEED    WITH 
PRELIMINARY     PLANS 

In  December  1965.  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  upon  direction  of  the  Commission, 
ordered  the  Associate  and  Advisory  Archi- 
tects for  the  extension  of  the  Capitol  Project 
to  proceed  with  the  preliminary  plans  and 
estimates  of  cost.  The  first  sta^e  of  their  work 
was  completed  In  May  1966.  and  a  progress  re- 
port and  study  model  were  furnished. 

COMMISSION'S    CONSIDERATION    AND    APPROVAL 
OF    PLAN     2 

The  Commission  in  charge  held  a  meeting 
June  17,  1966.  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  report  of  the  architects.  At  this  meeting 
the  architects  reviewed  with  the  Commis- 
sion the  basic  historic,  architectural,  and  en- 
gineering information  relating  to  the  West 
Front  and  demonstrated  three  basic  plans 
by  use  of  a  study  model  and  drawings  The 
Commission  approved  Plan  2  and  directed 
that  this  plan  be  completed  and  perfected: 
that  the  final  scale  model  be  prepared  for 
exhibition  to  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
public:  and  that  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
be  directed  to  seek  necessary  funds  for  pro- 
ceeding With  the  project. 

MODEL    PLACED    ON    DISPLAY 

In  November  1966.  the  scale  model  of  the 
West  Front  extension  as  approved  by  the 
Commission  was  placed  on  public  display  In 
Statuary  Hall  In  the  Capitol,  In  January 
1967,  the  Speaker  sent  a  letter  to  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  calling  attention  to 
the  model  and  asking  each  Member  to  ex- 
amine the  model  The  model  has  been  on 
continuous  display  since  1966 

DELAY    IN    REen;STING    CONSTRUCTION    FUNDS 

During  the  Summer  of  1966.  when  the  Leg- 
islative Branch  Appropriation  Bill  for  1967 
was  under  consideration,  although  no  funds 
were  provided  in  the  bill  for  the  West  front 
extension,  the  Senate  amended  the  bill  to 
provide : 

"Provided,  That  no  part  of  any  appropria- 
tion contained  In  this  .^ct  shall  be  used  for 
administrative  or  any  other  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  the  plans  referred  to  as  Schemes 
1.  2  and  3  for  the  Extension  of  the  West 
Central  Front  of  the  Capitol.  ' 

This  amendment  was  deleted  by  the  Senate 
and  House  conferees  on  the  bill  and  the  fol- 
lowing statement  appears  in  the  conference 
report  dated  August  15.  1966: 

■There  are  no  funds  In  the  bill  for  the 
west  front  extension  project,  nor  Is  there  any 
authority  to  proceed  with  construction  con- 
tracts, or  even  detailed  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. The  work  can  proceed  only  if  and  when 
the  Congrefs  should  appropriate  the  money 
'or  the  work  in  a  future  bill, 

$300,000  was,  however,  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  last  year  for  preparation  of  pre- 
liminary plans  and  estimates  of  cost.  Includ- 


ing a  model,  and  Incidental  expenses  looking 
to  the  extension  of  the  west  central  front. 
Most  of  that  fund  Is  already  contracted.  WWle 
the  associate  architects  engaged  for  this  pur- 
pose completed  the  first  stage  study  and 
plans  earlier  this  year,  from  which  Schemes 
1.  2,  and  3  were  developed,  and  for  which  a 
study  model  i  of  Scheme  2)  was  made,  more 
time  Is  necessarily  required  for  perfection 
of  plans  and  drawings  and  preparation  of  a 
full  scale  model  for  the  scheme  (No,  2)  se- 
lected by  the  special  Extension  Commission, 
At  Its  nieetlng  with  the  architects  In  Jtme. 
the  Commission  directed  the  Architect  to 
get  the  full-scale  model  ready  for  exhibition 
to  Members  of  Congress  and  the  public  gen- 
erally. 

"A  full-scale  model  showing  the  entire 
Capitol  buUdlng— both  East  and  West 
FYonts — should  be  of  great,  almost  Inestima- 
ble visual -aid  value  In  helping  Members,  the 
press,  and  the  public  generally  form  sound 
opinions  about  the  appearance  of  the  build- 
ing if  extended  and  the  effect  of  the  particu- 
lar proposals  In  Scheme  2  on  the  architectural 
features  of  the  present  West  Front.  But  the 
conferees  understand  that  the  full-scale 
model  wUl  not  be  ready  to  place  on  display 
until  about  mid -November, 

"In  the  circumstances,  then.  It  would  be 
premature,  and  Illogical,  to  consider  any  fur- 
ther appropriations  for  the  West  Front  proj- 
ect at  this  session." 

COMPLETn)   PRnJMINABT   PLANS   SENT  TO 
THE   CONGKE8S 

In  May  1967.  the  full  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  architects  relating  to  the 
authorized  preliminary  plans  and  estimates 
of  cost,  were  completed  and  sent  by  the 
.Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  Speaker  John  W. 
McCormack.  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
for  Extension  of  the  United  States  Capitol 
and  other  Members  of  the  Commission.  This 
report,  with  illustrations,  was  printed  and 
sent  by  Speaker  McCormack  to  all  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  with  his  letter  of 
June  21.  1967. 

ADDITIONAL    WOOD    BBACINO    IN     1968 

Late  In  1967  cxldltional  dangerous  sagging 
and  cracking  In  certain  sections  of  the  west 
side  of  the  building  were  observed.  With 
approval  of  the  Commission,  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  sought  and  the  Congress 
granted  $135,000  for  additional  temporary 
wood  shoring  and  for  repolnting.  filling 
cracks,  and  painting  the  west  central  front 
This  work  was  finished  In  the  Summer  of 
1968. 

DELAY    IN    REQUESTING    CONSTRUCTION    FUNDS 

The  preliminary  plans  and  estlmatee  of 
cost  for  the  extension  of  the  West  central 
front  were  completed  and  published  In  1967. 
The  Commission  did  not  direct  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  to  request  funds  for  the  con- 
tract plans  and  construction  from  1967  to 
1969,  It  Is  understood  that  the  Commission's 
reluctance  was  due  to  the  conflict  In  Viet 
Nam  and  the  resulting  heavy  stresses  on  the 
national  budget, 

LATEST   ACTION    OF  THE   COMMISSION 

Late  in  July.  1969.  Chairman  McCormack 
after  discussing  the  seriousness  of  further 
delay  with  fellow  Commission  Members  and 
Menibers  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, requested  that  other  Members  of  the 
Commission  join  him  in  approving  planning 
funds  for  extending  the  west  central  front  in 
accord  with  the  prevlotisly  approved  Han  2. 
All  Members  of  the  Commission  agreed  to 
direct  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  seek 
planning  funds,  in  the  amount  of  $2,000,000 
at  this  time.  The  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  unanimous,  and  was  reached  during 
the  first  week  of  August.  1969. 

LETTER    FROM    CHAIRMAN    M'CORMACK    TO 
,^PPROPRtATIONS    COMMITTrES 

Upon  receipt  of  unanimous  approval  of  all 
Members  of  the  Commission.  Chairman  Mc- 


Cormack directed  a  letter  on  August  8,  19e9, 
to  Chairman  Andrews  of  the  Legislative  Sub- 
committee, Committee  on  Appropriations, 
House  of  Representatlvee.  pointing  out  the 
urgent  need  to  proceed  with  planning  the 
extension,  advising  of  the  Oommtsslon'g 
decision,  and  expreaslng  tbe  hope  tbat  this 
request  could  be  heard  In  connection  with 
the  then  current  hearings  on  tbe  Le^slative 
Branch  Appropriation  Bill,  1970. 

After  the  LeglalatiTe  Subcommittee  indi- 
cated Informally  to  the  Speaker  that  a  hear- 
ing would  probably  be  scheduled  on  the  item 
early  In  September  after  the  recess,  the 
Speaker  sent  similar  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to  Chairman  Russell  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  Chairman 
Montoya  of  the  beglslatlTe  Subcommittee. 

Copies  of  the  Speaker's  letters  to  Chairman 
Andrews  and  Chairman  Montoya  are  con- 
tained In  the  appendix  to  these  justifications. 

COMMENTS    ON    "RXSTOBJkTION"    OF   THE    WEST 
CEKTEAL    FRONT 

In  pjast  hearings  before  your  committee 
and  in  other  sections  of  this  report,  we  have 
indicated  the  reasons  why  the  so-csdled  "res- 
toration" of  the  Capitol's  west  central  front 
Is  next  a  feasible,  economical,  or  thoughtful 
proposition.  We  shall  once  again  touch  the 
highlights. 

Theee  sections  of  the  bulKllng  are  160  to 
more  than  170  years  old.  The  exterior  Is  of 
soft,  local  sandstone  of  a  generally  poor 
quality  There  are  no  expansion  joints  In  the 
structure,  so  when  pressures  have  been  put 
on  the  walls  by  fires,  an  explosion,  settle- 
ment, expansion  and  contraction,  the  walla 
have  cracked — In  many  cases  from  top  to 
bottom — or  bulged  out  of  altnement. 

The  moet  serious  cracking  has  required 
shoring  with  wood  ttmbers  during  the  last 
4  or  5  years.  In  order  to  prerent  collapse. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  longer  one 
exterior  west  wall,  but  rather  a  series  of  sec- 
tions of  "walls"  created  by  the  exteralve 
cracking.  Stone  has  broken  off  and  fallen 
due  to  preesure  and  movement.  Emergency 
measures  have  had  to  be  taken  to  keep  pedee- 
triajis  away  from  the  sides  of  the  walls. 
Stonee  have  become  displaced  in  many  loca- 
tions. Keystones  have  settled  leavlnf  voids 
wlilch  have  had  to  be  filled  with  cement. 
Engineering  studies  have  shown  that  there 
are  many  voids  throughout  the  interior  of 
the  walls,  due  to  poor  workmanship  many 
years  ago  and  movement  since  that  time. 

The  foundations  of  the  walls  in  some 
prominent  locations  are  inadequate 

The  walls  are  made  up  of  an  exterior  of 
sandstone,  an  Interior  of  stone  rubble  and 
brick,  and  a  central  core  of  loose  stone  rub- 
ble Each  stone  in  each  vertical  "layer"  of 
the  wall  has  a  different  expansion  and  con- 
traction ratio,  thtis  further  complicating  the 
provision  for  anything  like  a  cohesive 
■whole"  The  building  Is.  as  you  know  of 
wall-bearing  arched  floor  construction,  and 
these  are  the  walls  that  carry  the  thrust  from 
the  arches  which  support  the  Interior  loads. 
This,  then.  Is  a  brief  description  of  the 
wails  the  restoratlonlsts  would  have  us  pre- 
serve as  "a  textbook  of  archltecttire." 

Dr  Clair  of  The  Thompson  and  Llchtner 
Company,  who  did  the  engineering  studies  on 
the  condition  of  the  west  front  and  the 
remedial  action  required,  as  pointed  out  pre- 
viously :n  this  report  and  in  prior  hear! age. 
gave  careful  consideration  to  many  posslblU- 
ties  for  correcting  the  conditions  of  the  west 
walls  p"^  concluded  in  his  1964  report  that  a 
properly  designed  extension  would  provide 
the  desired  lateral  support  for  the  west  cen- 
tral portion  and  would  be  the  least  hazardous 
and  cause  the  least  interference  to  continued 
Congressional  tise  of  the  building  during  the 
construction  period  He  confirmed  that  posi- 
tion m  his  recent  report  to  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol.  In  his  1964  report,  quoted  pre- 
viously In  this  Justification.  Dr    Clair  spelled 
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out  hl3  reason  for  rejecting  such  poMlbllltles  prtnclp*!  floor,  from  1810  to  1869  as  Its  Cham-  of  the  llghtlngand  wiring  In  the  Capitol  and 

„  ber    The   Supreme   Court,    which    had    been  repairs  to  the  Dome. 

1     Retention    and    repair    of    the   exlatlnc:  provided    with    quarters    elsewhere    In    the  consthuction  or  sknate  akb  HorsB  omci 

^gj^g  North  Wins;  from  1801  to  1809.  occupied  the  BtnLoiNos    to    provtdi:    AODrnoNAL    .\ccom- 

3.  Refaclng  the  existing  walls.  lower  room,  on  the  first  or  ground  floor  as  modations  for  thi  sknatt:  and  hovsi 

3.  Removal  of  the  outside  sandstone  oom-  its  Chambers  from  1810  to  1860.  Senate  Offt.ce  Buildings 

pletaly    and    replacment    by    high    quality  Temporary  Unit  The  first  3  wings  of  the  Old  Senate  Office 

marble  and  P^^-                                 f„„n-ia  On   the   present   site   of   Statuary   Hall,   a  BuHding,  facing  Constitution  Avenue.  Dela- 

4.  R««°^'l=l"»«  •°""^7'^  ^^'^  J°^^^^^^  temporary  structure  was  erected,  known  as  ^^^  Avenue,  aid  C  Street,  were  completed 
17h  f  Tn^^rhiLVui^tv^ble  and  the  •Oven",  connected  by  an  enclosed  pass-  ^^^  occupied  In  1909.  The  fourth,  or  l,t 
with  a  facing  of  high  quality  marble  and  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  occupied  by  gj^eet  Wing,  was  constructed  In  1931-1933 
*^.     ,     .       .„  ^>„.f  i>.    n»ir    an  oroert  In  ^^e  House  from  1801  to  1804  when  the  tem-  and  occupied  In  1933. 

thrfleld   o°f  tt^ru^^TeSJ^eerlng'^tid  P-^^y  ^-^-«  -«  >— *^^  ''°^  '"^^  «'*^  The  New  Senate  Office  Building  was  com- 

asp^^lally   to   old   buildings   in   this  country  Second  Unit  pleted  and  occupied  In  1958. 

and  abroad,  did  not  r«conunend  any  of  the  The  old  South  Wing,  now  knowr    as  the  House  Office  Buildings 

"oosmetlc"  treatments  recommended  by  some  statuary  Hall  section,  was  the  second  unit  r^he  Old.  or  Cannon  House  Office  B\illdlng, 

who  have  not  given  thorough  study  to  the  to  be  constructed.  It  was  completed  and  oc-  ^^   completed   and   occupied    In    1908.  The 

building  and   who  do  not  shoulder  the  re-  pupled  by  the  House  from  1807  to  1857.  The  New.  or  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  wag 

sponslblUty  for  the  proper  care,  preservation  House  Chamber  was  located  In  the  room  now  completed  and  occupied  In   1933.  The  Ray- 

and  use  of  the  National  Capitol.  His  conclu-  known  as  Statuary  Hall.  bum   House   Office   building   was   completed 

slons  and  recommendations  are  shared  by  the  Interrupted  Occupancy  and  occupied  in  1966. 

Capitol  Commission  In  charge  of  the  proj^t.  ^^          burning  of  the  Capitol  bv  the  EXPENorruKEs  and  obligations— west  czntial 

the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  his  profes-  ^^^^^^^    ^^    August    1814,    the    Senate'  and  front  or  capitoi.,  1964-89 

'«i^hTLcft^d  e^.^ni^7who^^''^'I^S  «<>"««•  supreme  Court,  and  Library  had  to  surveys,  studies,  preliminary  plans  and  esti. 

T^l^^l  the   niSle^   ^d  ^sTTheTom-  occupy   other   quarters   outside    the   Capitol  ^J,,  ^nd  emergency  repairs,  u-est  .entral 

^.^^o^^J^thTi^l^ofrhTcSfltol  until  1819.  During  the  period  1815-1819,  the  ,ront.  1964S9 

^'olth'Tr^ns'^^   he,^m'1Sd'"pre-  Old    North    and    South    Wings    were    r*con-  Engineering   study   of   condl- 

vlously  to  your  committee.  I  strongly  recom-  structed  and  restored.  ^j^j^    ^j    ^^^    Pront     1984 

mend  against  any  further  action  toward  so-  Third  Unit  Engineering  services   (consultant).-  WO, 000 

called    "Testoratlon"    of    the    Capitol's    west  The  central  section  of  the  Capitol,  between  Exploratory  work  ( test  pits,  soil  bor- 

front  for  the  following  oogent  reasons:  ^-^^  oid  North   and  South   Wings,  was  con-  jj^gg    ^u^j  ^ores  of  wall  construc- 

1    Restoration  does  not  provide  a  perma-  structed   during   the   period    1818-1829.   The  ^j^j^^    71,393 

nent  solution.  Whatever  the  form  of  restora-  ^^.^^  gjjjg  of  the  central  section  was  occupied  

Uon   or    the    method,    it    would    result    in    a  by  the  Library- of  Congress  from  1824  to  1897  Total    ..- 101,393 

makeshift  Job.  when  the  Library  moved  to  Its  own  building  ^-= 

a  The  appe«urance,  if  piecemeal  repairs  are  -^he  quarters  in  the  Capitol  vacated  by  the  Emergency    repairs.    1985 

made,  would  be  more  objectionable  than  the  Library  in  1897,  were  reconstructed  Into  of-  g u^g^lne  services  (consultant)..       3.500 

present  painted  surface.  flee  and  committee  space.  a^Ltr,,,  onH  hrar-incr                                  28  S7S 

3.  If  nrfaced.  the  cracks  and  bulges  would  ^^^^.^  ^^^^  Shoring  and  bracing. 26.  m 

**ruTeVa[Ir'^'"r'Zm  completely,  the  The  present  Senate  and  House  Wings,  con-  Total    30.073 

danger  and  risks  would  be  too  great  talnlng  the  present  Senate  and  House  Cham-  == 

5    ThTwhole  west  central  portion  of  the  bers  were  added  during  the  period  1851-1859.  Preliminary    plans    and    eetl- 

buUdlna     between    the    House    and    Senate  The    House    has   occupied   the    Hotise   Wing  mates  of  cost  for  extension 

Wlnas    including  some   Interior   rooms   and  from  1859  to  the  present  day.  The  Senate  has  of  the  West  Central  Front, 

soacM  would  have  to  be  vacated  by  the  Con-  occupied  the  Senate  Wing  from  1859  to  the  m  accordance   with   Plan  2 

Br«8  o'ver  a  lon«  period  of  time.  present  day.  During  the  period  1856  to  1866  approved    by    the    Commls- 

a    The  costsoX  restoraUon  were  estimated  the  old  low  wooden  dome  over  the  original  slon    In    charge    of   project, 

several   years  ago  to  be  between  $10,000,000  central  section  was  replaced  with  the  present  1965-67 

and   »50.000.000.   They   have  escalated   since  4.500-ton  cast-iron  Dome.  .\rchltect-englneer   fees 240,000 

that  time.  Furthermore,  a  true  cost  flgure  Is  Interrupted  Occupancy  Advisor.-  architects'  fees 4.500 

Impossible  to  obtain.  A  leading  advocate  of  poUowing  a  fire  In  1851.  the  west  central  Model  of  Capitol  ( as  It  would  appear, 

roetoraUon  has  stated  publicly  that  restora-  section  occupied  by  the  Library  was  recon-  extended  pursuant  to  Plan  2) 21.024 

tlon  could  exceed  the  cost  of  the  proposed  g^ructed.   After  an  explosion  under  the  old 

extension.  Supreme    Court    Chamber   In    1898.   the   old  Total -- 265,534 

7.  There  are  so  many  unoertalnUee  Involved  jiQ^h  Wing  was  j^stored  through  repair  and  »^= 
In  restoration  or  rebuilding  In  place,  the  work  reconstruction.  Administrative     and     miscellaneous 

would   have   to   be   done   under   a  cost-plus  Fifth  Unit  expenses    50.84! 

contract     with    leeway    as    to    the    ultimate  ^h^  terraces  on  the  north,  south,  and  west  ,,a«._^                              I47T5 

^"fJ^^L..    .,.„M  y^  ™in«i  in  the  Caoltol  ^'^es  of  the  Capitol  were  added  during  the  Total,  1964^ 447.835 

8.  No  space  would  be  gained  In  the  Capitol  ^  Emergency  repairs,  1968-69 

for  the  vital  operations  of  the  Congress  and  penoa  usu*  zo  io»-i.  ,u  le,       }      h                           .,„  ^nn 

for  the  use  of  the  pubUc.  Reconstruction  Work  EngineerUig  services   (consultant)..  $10,000 

Mr    C&mploU.   Assistant   Architect   of  the  The  old  wooden  roof  construction  over  the  Engineering    (sur^-eyor)    services,  to 

Capitol.    U   prepared   to   elaborate   on   these  original  sections  of  the  Capitol  was  replaced  measure  and  record  movements  or       ^ 

points  with  steel  and  concrete  construction  In  1902          building    - —       '• 

coNSTRUcnoN,  CHANGES.  AND  ADDITIONS.  During  the  period  1949  to  1961.  the  Senate  Additional    emergency    shoring    and 

CAPITOL  BuiLDiNO  and    House    Chambers    were    completely    re-  bracing  for  old  Senate  and  House 

n^,c»rf    <:f«fp,  rn^tni  modelled  in  the  manner  they  exist  today.  In  Wings  at  basement  level,  and  for 

United  States  Capitoi  addition  to  remodelling  of  the  Interior  of  the  unsupported  architrave  stones  of 

First  Unit  Chambers,  the  old  cast-iron  and  glass  sky-  West  Central  Portico  not  support- 

The    first    unit    constructed    was    the    old  lights,  which   from   1867  to   1949  had  served  ed  by  emergency  shoring  in  1964 

North   Wing,   now  commonly   referred   to   as  as  the   roofs   over   the   two   Chambers,   were  or  1965;  also  repolntlng  Joints.  flU- 

the  old  Supreme  Court  section  of  the  Cap;-  eliminated  and  replaced  with  new  roof  con-  Ing  cracks,  and   repainting  sand- 

tol    The  cornerstone  was  laid  September  18.  struction  of  steel  and  concrete  covered  with  stone    masonry nioit 

1793   This  wing  was  completed  and  occupied  copper.  During  this  period,  it  was  necessary  Admluistratlve  and  miscellaneous. .     26,  2ii 

bv  the  Senate  from  1800  to  1869  when  the  for   the   Senate   and   House   to   vacate   their 

Senate  moved  to  its  present  Chamber   It  was  Chambers    and    occtipy    other    quarters    for  Total,     1968-69 113,  vi* 

also  occupied  by  the  House  from  1800-1801  three  short  periods. 

and  from  1804-1807    It  was.  In  addition,  oc-  y^  „   ,^  Total,   West  Central  Front, 

cupled  ov  the  Supreme  Court  from   1801   to  *    „.„         ,„co    .v,     ^    .  ^^""^    " * 

1935   when   the  Court   moved   to  Its  present  During  the  period   1958  to  1962,  the  East  appropriated  for  West  Central  Front. 

bunding  and  by  the  Library  of  Congress  from  ^-,^--^^^32^,  get^'^e"  n'^e  "U^nl  ZlZ^970.  and  legislative  prorHsior. 

l^e^nate  orlglnallv  met  In  a  large  room,  is  constructed  of  marble  and  Is  a  faithful  re-  gov^eming  use  of  ^^"^  /""'*^ 

two-stories    i'\    heleht     from    1800-1808     In  production  of  the  old  sandstone  front.  Dur-  An  appropriation  of  $2,275,000  for  the  west 

;  808-1809   this   room   was  dlvlc<ed   Into   two  Ing  the  period  1958  to  1969.  other  Improve-  Central  Front  and  legislation  governing  the 

rooms,  one  above  the  other.  The  Senate  oc-  ments  have  also  been  effected  in  the  Capitol,  use  of  such  funds  were  provided  l-J*  t^e  I«gU 

cupled   the   upper   room,   on   the  second   or  including  a  major  program  of  Improvement  latlve  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1970,  Puduc 
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law  91-146.  approved  December  12.  1969.  as 
follows : 

"EXTENSION     or    THE     CAPITOL" 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  Extension 
of  the  Capitol'.  $2,275,000,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commission  for 
Kxter^sion  of  the  United  States  Capltol  as 
authorized  by  law:  Provided.  That  such  por- 
tion of  the  foregoing  appropriation  as  may 
be  necessary  shall  be  used  for  emergency 
shoring  and  repairs  of.  and  related  work  on. 
the  west  central  front  of  the  Capltol:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  not  to  exceed  $250,000 
of  the  foregoing  appropriation  shall  be  used 
for  the  employment  of  Independent  nongov- 
ernmental engineering  and  other  necessary 
services  for  sttidylng  and  reporting  (within 
six  months  after  the  date  of  the  employment 
contract)  on  the  feasibility  and  cost  of  re- 
storing such  west  central  front  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Commission  may 
determine  Provided,  however.  That  p>endlng 
the  completion  and  consideration  of  such 
study  and  report,  no  further  work  toward  ex- 
tension of  such  west  central  front  shall  be 
carried  ou:  Provided  further.  That  after  sub- 
mission of  such  study  and  report  and  con- 
sideration thereof  by  the  Commission,  the 
Commission  shall  direct  the  preparation  of 
final  plans  for  extending  such  west  central 
front  In  accord  with  Plan  2  (which  said 
Commission  has  approved),  unless  such  res- 
toration study  report  establishes  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Commission : 

(1)  That  through  restoration,  such  west 
central  front  can.  without  undue  hazard  to 
safety  of  the  structure  and  persons,  be  made 
safe,  sound,  durable,  and  beautiful  for  the 
forseeable  future: 

'21  That  restoration  can  be  accomplished 
with  no  more  vacation  of  west  central  front 
space  in  the  building  proper  (excluding  the 
terrace  structure)  than  would  be  required  by 
the  proposed  extension  Plan  2: 

(3)  That  the  method  or  methods  of  ac- 
complishing restontlon  can  be  so  described 
or  specified  as  to  form  the  basis  for  perform- 
ance of  the  restoration  work  by  competitive, 
lumpsum,  fixed  price  construction  bid  or 
bids; 

(4)  That  the  cost  of  restoration  would  not 
exceed  $15,000,000;  and 

(8)  That  the  time  schedule  for  accomplish- 
ing the  restoration  work  will  not  exceed  that 
heretofore  projected  for  accomplishing  the 
Plan   2    extension    work :    Provided    further. 
That  after  consideration  of  the  restoration 
study  report,  If  the  Commission  concludes 
that  all  five  of  the  oondltlons  hereinbefore 
specified  are  met,  the  Commission  shall  then 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress  on 
the  question  of  whether  to  extend  or  restore 
the  west  central  front  of  the  Capltol. 
Expenditures,  1970-71,  for  emergency  repairs 
to  temporary  shoring  and  other  miscellane- 
ous related  work,  incl-uding  measuring  and 
recording  movement*  of  buildtnf 
During   the   period,    1970-71,    $33,170    was 
expended  for  emergency  repairs  to  the  tem- 
porary shoring  installed  in  1966  and  1968  and 
other  miscellaneous  related  work,  including 
additional    ruAasurement   and    recording    of 
movements  of  the  west  central  wall. 
Procedures  follotoed  by  the  Commission  for 
Extension  of  the  United  States  Capitol  in 
selection  of  engineers-architects  to  make 
the   feasibility   study   required   by   PttbHc 
Law  91-IiS 

The  following  procedtires  were  followed  by 
the  Oommlaslon  for  Extension  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  in  nn«.k-<ng  their  selection  of 
engineers-architects  to  make  the  study  and 
report  on  the  feasibility  and  cost  of  restor- 
ing the  West  central  front  required  by  Public 
law  91-146. 

December  16,  1969. — ^Four  (4)  days  after 
the  President  signed  the  Act.  the  Speaker. 
as  Chairman  of  the  Oommlsslon  in  charge  of 
Uxls  project,  sent  letters  to  all  Members  of 


the  Commission,  outlining  the  action  taken 
by  the  Congress  through  the  Appropriations 

Committees  and  quoting  pertinent  provisions 
of  the  conference  report  on  this  matter.  Ke 
proposed  that  the  American  Society  of  ClTll 
Engineers,  a  professional  engineering  society, 
which  had  taken  no  position  on  either  ex- 
tension or  restoration  and  who  could  <^er 
"Independent  Judgment  mi  this  proposition 
in  the  spirit  of  the  cooferenoe  report"  be 
requested  to  review  the  material  available 
and  then  suggest  to  the  Oommlaslon  the 
names  of  several  engineers  or  engineering 
firms,  with  experience  in  restoratloo  and  re- 
construction of  old  buildings  such  as  the 
Capltol. 

December  20,  1069. — Several  members  of 
the  House  Appropriations  subcommittee  i*- 
proached  the  Speaker  and  asked  him  to  c<mi- 
sider  also  asking  the  deans  of  engineering  of 
several  of  the  leading  universities  throughout 
the  Covmtry  to  offer  their  opinions  on  well 
qualified  firms  to  make  the  study.  The  Speak- 
er agreed  with  this  proposal  and  the  other 
Members  of  the  Commission  were  contacted 
and  asked  to  consider  requeetlng  the  opinions 
of  the  deans,  in  addition  to  the  American 
Society  of  ClvU  Bnglneer*. 

January  2,  I>70.— The  Speaker  received 
concurrence  from  all  Oommlaslon  members 
in  this  procedure. 

January  12, 1970. — The  Speaker  sent  letters 
to  the  deans  and  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  requesting  their  assistance. 

Early  in  March,  1970. — The  Speaker  re- 
ceived replies  from  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  and  all  but  a  few  of  the 
deans  (15  of  the  19  deans  responded  to  the 
Sp>eaker). 

March  9,  1970.— The  Speaker  sent  requests 
to  the  firms  or  Individuals  recommended  to 
undertake  the  study,  requesting  their  bro- 
chures and  other  information  which  would 
show  their  capabilities  to  undertake  the 
study;  also  requesting  to  be  advised  whether 
they  had  previously  been  associated  with  the 
project,  or  had  any  predisposition  for  or 
against  the  extension  or  restoration  work. 
There  were,  of  cotirse.  numerous  overlapplngs 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers  and  the  various  deans 
of  engineering.  Several  firms  recommended, 
which  had  previously  been  associated  with 
the  project,  were  eliminated.  Letters  went  out 
to  28  firms  or  individuals,  in  all. 

April  20,  1970. — The  Speaker  sent  letters 
to  the  Commission  members  enclosing  a  sum- 
mary rejxMt  on  results  of  contacts  with  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  the 
deans  of  19  engineering  schools,  and  a  digest 
of  information  about  the  19  firms  voicing 
an  Interest  in  the  feasibility  study  in  re- 
sponse to  the  request  from  the  Speaker  for 
brochures.  In  addition,  a  digest  of  informa- 
tion was  Included  from  four  unsolicited 
firms. 

Contract  negotiations 

May  25,  1970. — The  Commission  for  Ex- 
tension of  the  United  States  Capltol  met  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  a  firm  to  make  the 
feasibility  study  and  cost  of  restoring  the 
West  central  front  of  the  Capltol,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1970.  The  Com- 
mission, after  considering  guidelines,  cri- 
teria, and  key  provisions  to  be  incorporated 
In  a  contract,  directed  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  (1)  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  firm  of  Praeger-Kavanagh-Waterbury. 
engineers-architects  of  New  York  City,  on  the 
basis  of  such  considerations,  for  undertak- 
ing the  feasibility  study  ordered  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  (2)  if  thereafter  a  mutually  satis- 
factory contract  oould  be  negotiated,  to  enter 
Into  a  contract  with  that  firm,  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  the  contract  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission. 

June  22,  1970. — A  draft  of  the  proposed 
contract,  negotiated  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capltol    with    the    Praeger-Kavanah-Water- 


btiry  firm,  was  forwarded  by  the  Speaker  to 
the  Commission  members  for  their  review 
and  comments.  Changes  suggested  by  Com- 
mission members  were  incorporated  In  the 
final  draft  ot  oontisct. 

Contract  awarded  for  feasibility  study 

July  1, 1970. — The  Speaker  announced  that 
a  contract  had  been  signed  with  the  firm  of 
Praeger-Kavanagh-Waterbury,  July  1,  1970. 
for  making  the  feasibility  study  required  by 
Public  Law  91-146.  The  total  contract  cost 
was  $182,600. 

Other  expenditures  in  connection   with 
feasibility  study 

In  addition  to  the  amount  of  $183,600  ex- 
pended for  the  engineers-architects  contract. 
$46,779  was  expended  for  exploratory  work 
in  and  adjacent  to  the  West  central  portion 
of  the  Capitol  on  the  basis  of  drawings  and 
spectflcatlons  prepared  by  the  Praeger-Kava- 
nagh-Waterbury firm  and  performed  under 
their  supervision  and  direction;  $7,732  for 
conapression  tests  performed  on  the  same 
basis;  $9,368  for  administrative  and  mis- 
cellaneous expenses. 

Completion  and  distribution  of  engineers- 
architects  report 
January  2,  1971. — Upon  completion  of  the 
feaslbUlty  study  and  ref>ort.  the  Acting 
Architect  of  the  Capltol  transmitted  a  copy 
of  the  Praeger-Kavanagh-Waterbury  report, 
dated  January  1971,  to  the  Commission  mem- 
bers. The  ref>ort  was  also  given  to  Members 
of  Congress  requesting  it.  to  the  Press,  and  to 
various  architectural  and  engineering  soci- 
eties. 

i4cfloii  taken  by  Commission  on  engineers- 
architects  report 
March  8.   1972. — The  Commission   for  Ex- 
ten&lon  of  the  United  States  Capltol  met  and 
considered  the  Praeger-Kavanagh-Waterbviry 
report,  and.  after  establishing  to  its  satis- 
faction that  the  conditions  specified  In  Pub- 
lic Law  91-146.  relating  to  restoration,  could 
not  be  met.  directed  the   .Architect   of   the 
Capltol   to  proceed  with  the  preparation  of 
final   plans  for  extending  the  West   central 
front  in  accord  with  Plan  2  heretofore  ap- 
proved by   the  Commission. 
ActiOTi  of  the  Senate  subsequent  to  issuance 
of  order  by  the  Commission  for  Extension 
of  the  United  States  Capitol  directing  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  proceed  xjnth 
preparation  of  final  plans  for  extending  the 
West  Central  Front  of  the  Capitol  m  ac- 
cordance u:ith  Plan  2  heretofore  approved 
by  the  Commission 
Amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate  limiting 
use    of    West    Front    funds 
March  24,  1972. — The  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  added  the  following  amend- 
ment  to  the  Legislative  Branch   Appropria- 
tions   BUI.    1973.    as    passed    by    the    House. 
March  23,  1973. 

"Sxtenaion  of  the  Oapitol" 
"Funds  available  tmder  this  appropriation 
may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  prelim- 
inary plans  for  the  extension  of  the  west 
central  front:  Provided,  however,  That  no 
funds  may  be  used  for  •i.he  preparation  of 
the  final  plana  or  imtlailon  ai  construction 
of  said  project  until  specifically  approved  and 
appropriated  therefor  by  the  Congress." 

Morc^  28,  1972. — The  Senate  approved 
adoption  of  the  amendment.  March  28.  1972 
March  2S.  1972. — The  following  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Mansfield  and  Sen- 
ator Boott  during  the  debate  on  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Appropriation  Bill.  1973,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Committee  amendment, 
was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  March  28,  1972, 
on  a  roll-call  vote  of  40  to  36: 

"Fundi  available  under  this  appropriation 
may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  plans  for 
the  extension  of  the  West  Central  Front: 
Provided,  however.  That  no  funds  may  be 
used  for  construction  of  said  project  until 
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specifically  approved  and  appropriated  there- 
for bv  the  Congress." 

March  28.  1972  —The  Senate  paaaed  the 
LegUlallve  Branch  Appropriation  Bill.  1973: 
requested  a  conference  with  the  House,  and 
appointed  the  Senate  conferees. 

MEMBEB3KIP     OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Since  September  29.  1968.  the  Commission 
for  Extension  ot  the  United  States  Capitol 
has  conaliited  of   the   following   members: 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlvea,  Chairman; 

The  President  of  the  Senate: 

The  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate; 

The   Majority  Leader  of  the   House: 

The  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate; 

The  Minority  Leader  of  the  House;  and 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

The  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  House  were  added  to 
the  Commission  membership  by  Public  Law 
91-77.  approved  September  29  1968.  which 
increaaed  the  Commission  membership  from 
five  to  seven  members  Prior  to  September 
39.  19<J9.  the  membership  consisted  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  Minority  Leader 
of  the  Senate,  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
House,  and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

I  am  sure  most  of  you  have  seen  dis- 
played In  the  Speaker's  lobby  this 
morning  the  drawings  of  the  Capitol  as 
it  appeared  in  1829  and  the  changes  and 
the  additions  that  have  been  made  to  it 
down  to  what  it  would  look  like  with  the 
extension  of  the  west  central  front. 
There  is  also  a  breakdown  model  that 
you  can  look  at. 

This  project  originated  under  the  orig- 
inal basic  statute  of  E»ubllc  Law  242  of 
the  84th  Congress  approved  August  5, 
1955,  which  authorized  the  extension,  re- 
construction, and  replacement  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  Capitol  and  cre- 
ated a  joint  congressional  commission, 
the  Commission  for  the  Extension  of  the 
United  States  Capitol,  and  directed  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  carry  out  the 
project. 

The  act  was  amended  in  1963  (Public 
Law  88-248  >  to  provide  for  an  engineer- 
ing study  of  the  conditions  of  the  west 
central  front  This  study  was  received  in 
1964.  Contrary  to  what  you  have  been 
hearing  from  some  of  the  opponents, 
there  have  been  very  lengthy  hearings  on 
whether  the  west  front  should  be  re- 
stored, renovated,  or  extended.  The 
Commission  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  .should  be 
authorized  and  directed  to  submit  a  re- 
quest for  funds  for  the  preparation  of 
preliminary  plans  with  an  estimated  cost 
for  the  extension  in  marble  of  the  west 
central  front. 

An  amount  of  $300,000  was  appropri- 
ated In  the  supplemental  appropriation 
of  1968  for  the  preliminary  plans,  cost 
estimate,  and  a  model.  In  1970  we  ap- 
propriated $2,275,000  for  the  west  central 
front,  and  legislation  governing  the  use 
of  such  funds  was  provided  in  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1970. 
This  act  provided  not  to  exceed  $250,000 
should  be  used  for  a  study  of  the  feasl- 
bihty  and  the  cost  of  restoring  the  west 
central  front,  and  pending  the  receipt  of 
that  report  no  further  work  toward  ex- 
tension was  to  be  carried  on. 

The  whole  argument  is  whether  or  not 
the  question  of  restoration  or  extension 
has  really  been  studied.  Well,  it  certainly 
has  been  studied,  and  there  was  a  study 


not  as  to  whether  it  was  possible  to  re- 
.store  the  west  central  front  but  whether 
It  was  feasible.  We  have  had  many  en- 
gineers make  this  study.  We  have  had 
several,  and  each  time,  if  it  did  not  agree 
with  the  opponents  of  extension,  they 
would  demand  additional  study  and  we 
would  delay  the  project  each  time.  That 
has  been  going  on  now  since  1965. 

However,  the  Commission  for  the  Ex- 
tension of  the  United  States  Capitol  after 
receiving  the  engineers'  reports — and 
mind  you  this  Commission  that  some  of 
our  colleagues  tr>'  to  low  rate — and  espe- 
cially in  the  other  body— the  member- 
ship of  this  Commtsslon  is  made  up  of 
our  distinguished  Speaker,  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers of  the  Senate,  and  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol.  So  I  think  it  is  a  really  blue- 
ribbon  Commission. 

Contrary  to  what  has  been  alleged  they 
have  seriously  studied  this  matter  and 
considered  it  from  all  angles  and  unani- 
mously voted  to  accept  extension  In  ac- 
cordance with  plan  2. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  will  in- 
sert a  copy  of  the  Commission's  resolu- 
tion of  March  8,  1972. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Commission  for  Extension  of  the 
United  States  Capitol 

March  8.  1972. 

Whereas  Public  Law  91-145,  approved  De- 
cember 12.  1969,  provides: 

extension  of  the  CAPrroL 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Extension 
of  the  Capitol"  $2,276,000.  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commission  for 
Exte:islon  of  the  United  States  Capitol  as 
authorized  by  law:  ProiHded,  That  such  por- 
tion of  the  foregoing  appropriation  as  may 
be  necessary  shall  be  used  for  emergency 
shoring  and  repairs  of.  and  related  work  on, 
the  west  central  front  of  the  Capitol:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  not  to  exceed  $250,000 
of  the  foregoing  appropriation  shall  be  used 
for  the  employment  of  independent  nongov- 
ernmental engineering  and  other  necessary- 
services  for  studying  and  reporting  (within 
six  months  after  the  date  of  the  employ- 
ment contract)  on  the  feasibility  and  cost 
rfl  restoring  <^ch  west  central  front  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  determine:  ProiHded,  however, 
That  pending  the  completion  and  consid- 
eration of  such  study  and  report,  no  further 
work  toward  extension  of  such  west  central 
front  shall  be  carried  on:  Provided  further. 
That  after  submission  of  such  study  and 
report  and  consideration  thereof  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Commission  shall  direct  the 
preparation  of  final  plans  for  extending  such 
west  central  front  in  accord  with  Plan  2 
(which  said  Commission  has  approved),  un- 
less such  restoration  study  report  establishes 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commission: 

(1)  That  through  restoration,  such  west 
central  front  can.  without  undue  hazard  to 
safety  of  the  str\jcture  and  persons,  be  made 
safe,  sound,  durable,  and  beautiful  for  the 
foreseeable  future; 

2)  That  restoration  can  be  accomplish^ 
with  no  more  vacation  of  west  central  front 
space  in  the  building  proper  (excluding  the 
terrace  structure)  than  would  be  required  by 
the  proposed  extension  Plan  2; 

(3)  That  the  method  or  methods  of  ac- 
complishing restoration  can  be  so  described 
or  specified  as  to  form  the  basis  for  perform- 
ance of  the  restoration  work  by  competitive, 
lump  sum.  fixed  price  construction  hid  or 
bids; 


(4)  That  the  ooat  of  restoration  would  not 
exceed  $15,000,000;  and 

(5)  That  the  time  schedule  for  accom- 
plishing the  restoration  work  will  not  exceed 
that  heretofore  projected  for  accomplishing 
the  Plan  2  extension  work:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  after  consideration  of  the  re«to> 
ration  study  report,  if  the  Commlaslon  con- 
cludes that  all  five  of  the  conditions  herein- 
before specified  are  met,  the  Commission 
.^hall  then  make  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  on  the  question  of  whether  to  ex- 
K=nd  or  restore  the  wes*  central  front  of 
The  Capitol. 

Whereas,  the  restoration  feasibility  and 
cost  .-^tuciv  and  report  of  Praeger-Kavanagh- 
Waterbury,  Consulting  Engineers-Architects, 
made  pursuant  to  Public  Law  91-145,  ma 
considered  bv  the  Commission  at  its  meeting 
of  March  8.  1972.  In  Room  EF-100  of  the 
Capitol;  and 

Whereas,  the  Commission  established  to 
its  satisfaction  that  all  five  of  the  conditions 
specified  in  Public  Law  91-145.  relating  to 
"rtoratlon,  cannot  be  met;  Now.  therefore, 
be  it  resolved. 

That  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  Is  here- 
by directed  to  proceed  with  the  preparation 
of  final  plans  for  extending  the  west  central 
front  In  accord  with  Plan  2  heretofore  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission. 

Caw.  ALBiaiT, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Repreaentativea,  Chairman. 
Hale  Boggs. 
Majority  Leader  of  the  House. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
Minority  Leader  of  the  House. 
Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Mike  Mansfield. 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 

HnoH  Scott. 
Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 
Georcx  M.   White. 
Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
jield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  A  brief  one. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  not  agree  that  since  the 
voluminous  Praeger  report  to  the  House 
commission  in  1969.  at  a  cost  of 
$200,000.  examined  some  of  these  ques- 
tions in  detail,  and  which  demolished 
all  of  the  arguments  that  had  been  ad- 
vanced in  1969 — since  that  report  waa 
submitted  in  December  1970,  there  has 
never  been  debate  or  discussion  on  this 
subject  in  the  House? 

The  SPEAKER,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  4  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
gentleman  because  the  gentleman  has 
had  some  motions  up  before  the  House 
that  have  been  defeated  two  or  three 
times.  The  report  that  the  gentleman 
referred  to  was  furnished  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  yield  any 
more  of  this  time.  I  will  try  to  see  that 
the  gentleman  has  time. 

Incidentally,  the  gentleman  put  out 
a  letter  to  all  colleagues  that  was  very 
misleading,  and  I  hope  I  have  time  to 
go  over  it  in  detail,  because  I  know  the 
gentleman  is  very  much  opposed  to  any 
extension  of  the  west  front,  and  I  am 
sure  he  will  use  any  argument  he  can  to 
thwart  such  an  extension.  But  when  the 
gentleman  tries  to  say  that  It  is  going 
to  cost  over  $300  per  square  foot,  the  gen- 
tleman's arithmetic  is  wrong.  And  when 
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the  gentleman  tries  to  point  out  that  the 
west  wall  is  historic,  well,  that  wall  was 
painted,  and  will  have  to  be  repainted, 
whatever  you  do  to  it,  because  it  will 
not  match  the  rest  of  the  building.  If  you 
think  we  should  try  to  get  restoration  of 
that  wall  for  $15  million,  let  me  say  that 
you  cannot  get  any  engineering  firm  or 
construction  firm  to  give  you  any  kind 
of  a  bid  except  a  cost-plus  bid,  because 
they  do  not  know  what  they  are  going 
to  get  into  if  we  should  decide  to  restore 
11.  and  then  when  they  get  through  re- 
storinK  it  there  probably  would  not  be 
a  third  of  the  original  wall  left,  and 
still  it  would  have  to  be  painted  again. 
Furthermore,  it  is  estimated  by  some 
that  it  will  cost  close  to  $30  million  for 
the  so-called  restoration,  and  when  that 
IS  done  we  will  get  no  more  space.  Do 
we  need  space?  Let  me  show  you.  I  have 
had  a  few  pictures  made  of  the  rotunda. 
You  can  step  out  there  now  and  you  will 
see  the  same  thing  occurring — your  con- 
stituents and  mine  waiting  in  line,  try- 
ing to  i^ee  our  Nation's  Capital.  And  this 
is  just  a  portion — and  a  small  portion — 
of  the  people  who  actually  visit  this 
Capitol,  because  all  of  them  do  not  take 
the  guided  tours. 

Statistics  provided  by  the  Capitol 
Guide  Service  show  that  1.063.088  people 
took  a  guided  tour  during  1971.  Through 
.liine  18  of  this  year  582.987  people  have 
taken  tours.  There  is  an  increase  of 
10  to  20  percent  each  month  over 
the  corresponding  month  last  year. 
During  the  peak  tourist  season — April 
through  August — the  daily  average  Mon- 
day through  Saturday  is  5,000  to  7,000. 
These  figures  relate  only  to  people  tak- 
ing tours.  There  are  estimates  that 
30.000  to  40.000  visitors  are  in  the  build- 
ing daily,  probably  more  than  risited 
the  Capitol  in  an  entire  year  a  himdred 
years  ago.  During  the  peak  tourist  sea- 
son many  people  do  not  take  tours  due 
to  the  long  wait  under  adverse  condi- 
tions. The  rotunda  itself  can  accom- 
modate between  600  and  700  people  lined 
up  awaiting  tours.  During  April  and  May 
the  line  usually  backs  up  onto  the  east 
portico  and  contains  1,000  or  more  peo- 
ple. Make-do  measures  have  been  insti- 
tuted to  help  control  the  crowds  such 
as  the  addition  of  ropes  around  the 
rotunda  and  police  help  in  maintain- 
ing the  lines,  but  during  extremely  heavy 
periods  the  line  frequently  becomes  too 
tightly  packed  resulting  in  sickness  as 
well  as  creating  a  safety  hazard. 

I  want  to  point  out  one  tiling  in  this 
picture  indicating  i  a  ladj'  bending  over 
her  small  boy.  Do  you  know  what  that 
boy  is  saying?  He  is  saying,  "Mama,  I 
have  got  to  go  to  the  bathroom, "  and 
she  is  saying,  "Sonny,  we  have  been  here 
for  40  minutes  waiting  in  line,  and  we 
are  almost  up  to  the  front  of  the  line. 
and  if  we  leave  now  we  will  not  be  able 
10  make  the  tour."  What  is  that  boy 
going  to  do?  Is  she  going  to  let  him  run 
out  into  the  bushes  some  place? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  briefly  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
Doint,  if  we  extend  the  west  front  of 
cae  Capitol  on  the  basis  of  that  argu- 
ment I  predict  that  it  will  be  the  most 


expensive  bathroom  in  the  histor>'   of 
human  experience. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  will  tell  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  that  I  do  not 
know  about  his  constituents,  but  I  know 
that  mine,  when  they  come  to  the  Na- 
tional Capitol,  they  expect  to  find  some 
comfort,  and  not  an  outhouse  or  a  bath- 
room that  is  three  blocks  away. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  ^•ield  further? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
do  i.ot  yield  anj^  further. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
blame  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  another  picture 
that  shows  trash  out  in  front  of  the  Cap- 
itol, and  the  reason  that  this  trash  is 
stacked  up  there  is  because  there  is  no 
other  place  to  put  it. 

You  will  probably  find  some  answer  to 
that. 

If  any  of  you  have  tried  to  take  your 
constituents  to  the  dining  room  for  lunch, 
you  know  that  unless  you  get  in  there  a 
few  minutes  before  12  o'clock,  you  will 
have  to  wait  40  minutes  for  a  table  and 
your  constituents  wonder  If  this  Is  the 
best  way  you  can  treat  them. 

Now  the  Senator,  of  course,  says  that 
they  do  not  need  any  more  space  in  the 
Capitol.  But  there  are  only  100  Senators 
and  there  are  435  Members  of  the  House 
The  Senate  has  fewer  committees.  Sure, 
they  have  all  the  space  they  need. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  House  to  in- 
sist on  its  disagreement  to  the  Senate 
amendment  in  order  that  the  planning  of 
the  extension  can  proceed  in  an  orderly 
manner,  as  directed  by  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  the  1969  legislation.  The 
Senate  amendment  abrogates  the  specific 
provisions  of  the  1969  act.  .At  such  time 
as  the  plans  are  drawn  and  a  request  Is 
made  for  construction  funds  hearings 
will  be  conducted  by  the  appropriations 
subcommittees  of  both  bodies  and  the 
House  and  Senate  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  the  issue. 

The  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  C.^ey)  has  gone  into 
the  real  details  of  this  conference  report. 
The  only  thing  that  I  think  will  be  in 
any  controversy  this  afternoon  is  the 
question  of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol. 

I  want  to  indicate  here  that  I  favor  the 
extension  of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  a  tragedy  if  we 
did  not  go  ahead  with  this  project. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  indicate  fur- 
ther that  I  have  absolute  confidence  in 
the  Building  Commission.  I  think  they 
have  done  an  excellent  job  in  the  years 
that  they  have  been  in  existence. 

We  had  a  great  deal  of  controversy. 
as  those  of  .vou  here  will  recall,  over  the 
extension  of  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol. 

The  east  front  of  the  Capitol.  I  think, 
is  proving  out  to  be  one  of  the  wisest 
moves  that  we  have  made.  And  I  think 
we  will  be  able  to  say  the  same  thing 
when  the  west  front  extension  is  -om- 
pleted. 


I  want  to  empheislze  again  what  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee said.  You  go  out  through  this 
Capitol  and  walk  over  to  the  Senate 
wing.  I  think  it  is  a  disgrace  to  see  what 
happens  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
where  our  constituents  are  herded  in 
there,  and  as  the  gentleman  said,  young- 
sters are  there  with  no  toilet  facilities 
for  them,  and  no  facilities  for  some  of 
our  elderly  people  to  sit  down  for  a 
minute  after  they  walk  across  he  Cap- 
itol Grounds  and  into  the  Capitol. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  way 
to  treat  our  constituents  when  they  visit 
the  Nation's  Capitol.  They  deserve  better 
than  that. 

This  is  a  growing  countrj-  and,  as  I 
think  it  will  be  pointed  out  in  debate 
this  afteroon,  our  Capitol  has  been  an 
evolnng  building.  It  is  something  that 
has  grown  with  the  country  and  I  think 
we  should  not  stop  that  growth  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  would  Just  like  to  point 
out  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  that  I  am  no  expert  oti 
this.  But  when  you  go  over  to  England, 
for  instance,  and  you  see  Westminster 
Hall  which  was  built  in  1066  or  shortly 
thereafter  and  the  Tower  of  London  and 
places  like  that,  they  do  not  tear  them 
down  and  remodel  them  so  that  people 
can  have  restrooms  or  greater  access. 
They  keep  because  they  are  the  heritage 
of  that  country.  That  is  what  bothers 
me — what  bothers  me  is  the  approach  to 
our  Capitol  that  the  gentleman  takes. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  does  not 
brother  me  a  bit.  We  keep  Mount  Vernon 
the  way  it  is  and  we  keep  many  other 
places  the  way  they  are  as  historical 
landmarks.  But.  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States  is  a  functional  building  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Yes,  but  the  Parliament 
and  Westminster  Hall  is  a  functional 
building,  too. 

Mr.  CEDERBEHIG.  Yes.  they  are 

But,  if  you  have  ever  been  in  the  Par- 
liament. I  do  not  know  how  they  could 
extend  it.  but  I  would  be  willing  to  bet 
that  they  would  like  to  extend  it  if  they 
could. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  not  the  west  wall 
front  the  sole  remaining  visible  evidence, 
apart  from  the  little  pieces  that  you  see 
as  you  walk  through  the  corridors — the 
sole  remaining  evidence  of  the  original 
building,  of  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  really  caruiot  an- 
swer that. 

Mr.  YATES.  There  was  testimony  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  on  that  and  their 
answer  to  that  is    yes." 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  oould  be.  but 
It  does  not  impress  me  a  bit  because  I 
think  the  fact  that  it  is  the  sole  thing  left 
is  an  indication  that  over  the  yeaj^ 
those  in  the  pa£t  have  decided  tfiai  (nls 
Capitol  had  to  evolve  with  the  growth  of 
the  Nation. 
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Mr.  YATES.  Why  should  we  not  retain 
the    architectural    masterpieces   of    the 

past? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  gentleman  can 
have  his  opinion.  I  think  if  there  is  a 
need  there,  the  need  ought  to  be  met. 

Another  thing  about  the  cost,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Texaa  said,  you  cannot 
get  any  fixed  bid  on  the  restructuring  of 
the  west  wall  of  the  Capitol  and  you  do 
not  know  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost — 
whether  it  wUl  be  $15  or  $40  million- 
plus?  ,  ^ 
You  do  not  get  an  extra  square  foot. 
What  you  are  going  to  do  with  the 
west  front  of  the  Capitol  is  that  we  will 
have  additional  space  and  we  can  make 
it  better  for  our  constituents  who  come 
here  and  better  for  those  who  work  here 
in  the  Capitol  and  serve  their  country 
and  the  people  they  represent. 

As  I  said,  we  have  had  these  same 
arguments  about  the  east  front  of  the 
Capitol,  but  I  think  that  is  gone  now  and 
we  recognize  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  recognizes  that  the  east  front  of 
the  Capitol  is  one  of  the  wisest  decLsions 
that  was  made.  I  think  it  was.  I  think 
they  have  done  a  masterful  Job.  For  us 
to  stop  progress  right  now  would,  I  be- 
lieve, be  a  tragic  mistake. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect— I  agree  with  him  on  the  east  front 
and  I  accept  your  argioment.  But  those 
who  originally  opposed  the  construction 
of  the  east  front  have  come  around  to 
believe  it  was  a  wise  step.  At  this  point 
I  now  oppose  the  extension  of  the  west 
front  and  rightfully  so  because  it  is  a 
link  with  the  past. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  Association  of 
.Architects  will  in  my  opinion  after  this 
1.S  done,  agree  that  it  was  the  wise  thing 
to  do.  They  have  a  right  to  change  their 
minds.  I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  argu- 
ment there 

If  I  were  on  the  Commission  for  the 
Extension  of  the  Capitol,  one  thing  I 
think  could  be  done,  if  we  extend  the 
west  front  of  the  Capitol,  is  to  have  an 
auditorium. 

You  go  to  Williamsburg,  and  you  are 
started  out  on  the  tour  by  seeing  a  beau- 
tiful movie  of  Williamsburg.  Then  you 
can  go  on  the  tour. 

I  think  we  can  give  our  people  an 
opportunity  to  come  in,  relax  a  bit,  get 
in  the  mood  for  seeing  the  Capitol,  and 
then  go  through  this  great  building  with 
a  greater  idea  of  history  and  the  back- 
ground of  this  building. 

Mr.  YATES.  Was  not  there  a  restora- 
tion rather  than  an  extension  of  the 
Williamsburg  building? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Well,  of  course, 
there  was  a  restoration  of  the  buildings 
That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr  YATES.  Yes,  but  you  are  not  re- 
storing this  wall.  What  you  are  doing  is 
moving  the  whole  wall  44  feet  to  the 
west. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  If  you  want  to 
abandon  this  building  and  not  have  it 
function  as  a  Capitol,  then  I  say,  yes, 
restore  it.  Williamsburg  is  no  longer 
fxmctlonlng  except  as  a  restored  monu- 
ment. That  Is  another  story.  This  is  not 
a  restored  monument.  This  is  a  grow- 
ing Institution.  This  Capitol  grows  as 
the  country  grows.  It  evolves  as  the 
country  grows   We  can  discuss  It  all  we 


wish,  but  I  just  would  like  to  say  that 
as  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned,  as 
our  Nation  grows,  we  need  to  have  the 
Capitol  grow  along  with  it. 

Mr  CAf=iEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  think  we  all 
ought  to  realize  that  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  not  construction  to  meet  a  need 
for  just  next  year  or  the  next  few  years, 
but  we  are  talking  about  improvements 
that  will  last  for  many,  many  years. 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  I  think  history  will 
indicate  there  has  been  a  necessity,  as 
the  country'  has  grown,  the  Capitol  has 
grown.  I  think  that  is  sensible  and  wise. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  One  of  the  most  famous 
parts  of  the  Capitol  is  the  so-called  Qlm- 
,sted  balustrade,  perhaps  the  outstand- 
ing architectural  contribution  of  this 
world  famous  architect,  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted.  Under  the  proposed  extension 
that  balustrade  will  be  destroyed,  totally 
destroyed.  One  of  the  great  architec- 
tural beauties  of  the  world  will  be  de- 
stroyed. That  is  one  reason  why  I 
changed  my  mind  from  1969  when  I  stood 
in  the  well  of  the  House  and  said  that 
based  upon  the  testimony  that  was  ad- 
duced in  our  subcommittee — and  I  was 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee  at  that 
time — I  wanted  restoration,  but  the  ex- 
perts told  us  it  could  not  be  done.  And 
based  upon  that  testimony,  I  voted  and 
spoke  for  extension.  Since  that  time  we 
have  had  the  Praeger  report,  the  studied. 
careful  conclusion  of  a  great  architect 
that  it  can  be  restored.  Based  upon  that 
report,  I  have  changed  my  mind.  If  res- 
toration is  possible  I  will  now  vote  for 
restoration  of  that  beautiful  west  front. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  respect  the  gen- 
tleman's opinion.  I  just  happen  to  dis- 
agree with  it. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield,  please? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoni.in  from  Michigan. 

Mi-s.  GRIFFITHS.  I  am  for  extending 
the  west  front.  I  would  like  to  remind 
all  of  those  people  who  would  like  things 
as  they  used  to  be  that  such  a  Member 
of  Congress  once  came  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  when  the  late 
and  beloved  Mike  Klrwan  was  on  that 
committee.  This  person  was  speaking 
about  maintaining  Mount  Vernon  and 
wanted  to  buy  some  parkland  across  the 
way.  At  that  time  Mr.  Klrwan  said  to 
the  other  Congressman: 

If  you  want  things  to  be  exactly  as  they 
were  when  George  Washington  was  here. 
then  I  suggest  that  we  take  up  that  road 
out  to  Mount  Vernon  and  let  you  really 
know  how  Oeorge  Washington  had  it. 

The  last  time  he  covered  that  road 
was  in  the  mud  on  a  rainy  night  on 
horseback,  and  we  could  all  go  back  to 
how  It  used  to  be  by  just  taking  up  that 
road. 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Michigan. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.   What  Is  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  extension  of  the  west  front? 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  About  $60  million. 
I  believe. 

Mr.  YATES.  It  was  that  2  years  ago. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  All  right,  put  the 
escalator  in.  The  same  escalator,  in- 
cidentally, would  go  in  for  the  restora- 
tion: we  are  talking  about  the  same  com- 
parable figure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  $60  million  would  be 
an  interest-bearing  debt:  would  it  not? 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Sure,  it  would  be 
an  interest-bearing  debt,  just  like  sub- 
sidies to  the  Iowa  farmers  and  many 
others. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  respond  to 
that. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Does  the  gentle- 
man wish  me  to  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  wonder  if  there 
had  not  been  some  subsidizing  of  the 
farmer  what  your  food  costs  would  have 
been. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  am  not  against 
subsidizing  the  farmer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  are  you  talking 
about,  then? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  just  said  It  is  part 
of  the  debt. 

I  did  not  say  I  was  against  it.  I  voted 
for  the  farm  bills,  because  I  recognized 
the  importance  of  them,  as  I  do  recognize 
the  Importance  of  the  extension  of  the 
west  front. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  bankers,  automobile 
manufacturers,  and  a  host  of  other  in- 
dustries and  businesses  are  subsidized, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  So  let  us  subsidize 
our  constituents  who  come  to  the  Cap- 
itol. It  is  not  bad  to  subsidize  our  con- 
stituents and  give  them  an  opportimity 
to  go  through  this  building  In  comfort. 
Mr.   GROSS.   Extension   of   the   west 
front  of  the  Capitol  is  not  a  necessity  of 
life  as  Is  food  and  wearing  apparel. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  agree. 
Mr.  GROSS.  So  let  us  put  first  things 
first. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  Is  what  we 
are  doing.  That  Is  why  we  have  delayed 
this  for  so  long. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  consumed  12  minutes. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  'Mr.  Rottsh)  . 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
handling  this  matter.  I  am  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  my  subcommittee. 

At  this  particular  moment.  I  would  like 
to  address  myself  to  this  matter  of  the 
.  need  for  additional  space.  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  space  in  this 
Capitol  Building,  which.  Is  first,  not  used, 
and.  second,  is  misused.  I,  for  one,  think 
it  Is  a  desecration  of  this  monument  in 
which  we  conduct  the  Nation's  business 
to  have  barbershops  in  one  of  the  main 
corridors  of  this  building.  I  think  it  is 
a  desecration  to  have  restaurants  in  this 
building.  If  I  had  my  way,  that  space 
would  be  better  used  and  coixld  be  used 
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to  meet  some  of  the  needs  we  have  in- 
sofar as  our  congressional  requirements 
are  concerned. 

But  let  us  talk  for  just  a  moment 
about  the  need  that  my  chairman  has 
spoken  of.  I  refer  to  the  concern  for 
the  needs  of  our  visitors.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  reason  we  chose 
Union  Station  as  the  National  Capital 
Visitors'  Center  was  to  relieve  us  of  some 
of  the  problems  we  have  here.  A  few 
moments  ago  I  spoke  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray*  who  very  gra- 
ciously gave  me  some  figures  and  infor- 
mation concerning  that  proposal. 

First  of  all,  it  will  be  under  construc- 
tion within  a  matter  of  2  or  3  weeks. 
It  should  be  completed  within  18  to  24 
months.  It  will  have  eating  facilities,  a 
restaurant,  and  a  cafeteria.  There  will  be 
two  large  theaters  and  one  small  theater. 
The  two  large  theaters  can  accommo- 
date 500  people  every  15  minutes.  There 
IS  going  to  be  constructed  an  $11  million 
parking  area  which  will  accommodate 
2,000  cars.  200  tourist  buses,  and  ar- 
rangements will  be  made  to  transport 
people  back  and  forth  from  that  center, 
which  is  not  too  far  away,  to  the  Capitol 
Building. 

I  think  this  is  a  proper  plan  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  people  who  want 
to  visit  the  National  Capital. 

I  do  not  want  to  walk  just  in  the 
paths  of  my  predecessors.  There  are 
changes  needed  in  this  building.  These 
changes  can  be  accomplished  as  we  re- 
store it.  There  are  changes  needed  inside 
this  building  to  better  accommodate  the 
people  who  work  here,  and  the  people 
who  use  it,  and  the  people  who  visit 
it,  but  I,  for  one,  cannot  accept  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  advanced  here 
today  in  favor  of  extending  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
y-ield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
hllnois  'Mr.  Yates)  . 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  told  the 
House  a  few  moments  ago,  in  1969,  I 
stood  m  this  well  with  diagrams  of  the 
west  front  to  sustain  my  arguments, 
and  urged  the  House  to  support  the  ex- 
tension of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol 
rather  than  restoration.  I  told  the  House 
at  that  time  our  subcommittee  had  taken 
voluminous  testimony  by  experts  who 
had  been  selected  by  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  to  advise  us  on  what  action 
should  be  taken.  Based  upon  that  testi- 
moni',  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
condition  of  the  west  front  was  so 
hazardous  that  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol was  afraid  that  the  vibrations  caused 
by  planes  flj-ing  over  the  Capitol  might 
cause  the  collapse  of  the  west  front.  I 
voted  for  the  extension  of  the  Capitol.  I 
told  the  House  that  I  favored  restoration, 
but  I  saw  no  alternative.  Something  had 
to  be  done.  The  wall  was  deteriorating. 
The  Senate  then,  as  today,  was  adamant 
in  insisting  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
west  wall  rather  than  extension. 

Because  of  the  adamant  position  taken 
by  the  Senate  the  conference  bogged 
down  as  this  one  has.  Finally,  the  con- 
fei-ees  agreed  upon  a  studj'  to  be  made  of 
the  feasibility  of  the  restoration  of  the 
west  front:  $200,000  was  appropriated 
for  that  study. 


One  of  the  most  fsunous  architectural 
firms  in  the  country  was  selected  for  that 
study.  At  that  time  I  recommended  to 
Speaker  McCormack,  who  was  the  head 
of  the  Commission  for  the  Extension  of 
the  Capitol,  that  he  address  a  letter  to 
40  of  the  leading  architectural  schools  of 
the  country,  to  the  deans  of  the  schools 
of  engineering  and  architecture,  asking 
for  their  help  and  their  recommendation 
as  to  the  best  engineering  firm  to  carry 
out  this  study.  It  had  to  be  the  best  be- 
cause the  Capitol,  to  my  mind,  is  the 
Nation's  most  important  building.  It 
stands  as  the  symbol  of  this  Nation's 
traditions  and  ideals.  All  Americans  re- 
vere the  Capitol.  Rightfully,  they  insist 
that  the  Congress  take  all  steps  neces- 
sary for  its  preservation  for  the  ages. 

Acting  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  deans  he  had  received.  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack. with  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
mission, approved  the  Praeger-Cava- 
nagh-Waterbury  firm  of  New  York  City. 
The  Praeger  firm  conducted  the  study 
and  concluded  that  restoration  of  the 
wall  was  possible. 
Thus,  the  issue  has  been  narrowed. 
The  question  which  Is  now  presented 
to  the  House  is  not  whether  the  extension 
is  necessarj-  to  preserve  the  safety  of  the 
Capitol  or  of  the  west  front  but  rather, 
do  we  favor  an  extension  of  the  west 
front  or  a  restoration  of  the  west  front? 
Both  of  them  are  feasible.  Which  alter- 
native shall  we  take? 

One  of  them  will  cost  S60-plus  million, 
based  upon  figures  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee 2  years  ago.  Restoration  will  cost 
$15-plus  million,  based  upon  the  testl- 
monv  submitted  2  years  sigo. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  It  is  correct, 
though,  is  it  not,  that  we  carmot  get  any 
fixed  bids  on  restoration? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  saying  that  one  of 
the  conditions  of  the  study  given  to  the 
Praeger  firm  was  to  determine  whether 
the  wsill  could  be  restored  for  $15  mil- 
lion. The  Praeger  report  stated  that  it 
could  be  restored  for  $15  million. 

The  Praeger  report  did  say  that  in  all 
probability  it  would  be  better  to  have 
a  cost-plus  contract. 
I  vield  further  to  the  gentleman, 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  gentleman 
agrees  we  cannot  say  exactly  what  the 
cost  would  be  under  that  procedure. 

Mr.  YATES.  But  we  cannot  say  what 
the  cost  would  be  under  the  extension, 
either.  We  do  know  that  the  Rayburn 
Building  had  an  Initial  projected  cost  of 
S60  million,  it  wotmd  up  costing  over 
SI 00  million.  I  suspect  the  same  thing 
will  happen  If  the  extension  of  the  west 
front  Is  approved. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Is  it  not  true  that 
we  could  be  spending,  say,  $20  or  $30 

million 

Mr.  YATES.  It  is  possible. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  And  getting  no  ad- 
ditional space? 

Mr.  YATES.  Space  for  what?  The  is- 
sue we  face  is  whether  or  not  we  retain 
our  link  to  the  architectural  glories  of 
the  past  or  whether  we  destroy  a  beauti- 
ful front  part  which  has  been  stand- 
ing since  1800. 


The  SPELAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Is  it  not  true  if  that 
declslor  is  made  to  restore,  and  we  get 
absolutely  no  additional  space  involved 
at  all.  for  x  number  of  dollars — taking 
our  choice  as  to  whatever  it  might  be. 
for  we  do  not  know  what  it  will  ttim  out 
to  be — we  will  doom  forever  the  possi- 
bility of  extending  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitoi,  because  in  all  probability  it  cotild 
never  be  done  again,  regardless  of  the 
needs  of  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  say  the  gentleman 
is  correct.  If  the  reasoning  upon  which 
I  and  the  others  who  support  my  position 
is  sustained,  which  is  to  keep  that  west 
front  of  the  Capitol  intact  for  posterity, 
so  that  it  continues  the  thread  with  the 
past.  I  would  say  "yes."  I  favor  that.  Un- 
forttmately.  today  too  many  great  archi- 
tectural buildings  of  the  past  are  being 
destroyed  to  make  way  for  so-caDed  prog- 
ress that  Is  not  In  effect  progress.  The 
old  Stock  Exchange  Building  in  Chicago. 
one  of  the  great  examples  of  the  work  of 
the  distinguished  architect  Norns  Sul- 
livan was  demolished  recently  to  make 
way  for  a  new  skyscraper. 

Yes.  we  need  toilets  for  the  public,  but 
we  can  find  space  for  new  rooms  that 
are  now  not  used  for  other  purposes,  we 
can  do  without  the  additional  office  space 
in  the  Capitol  in  order  to  retain  the  link 
with  our  heritage. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  ( Mr.  Stratton  > . 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess 
I  am  a  part  of  a  "small,  vocal  minority," 
as  one  Member  of  this  House  referred  to 
it  this  morning,  that  has  been  opposing 
the  extension  of  the  west  front  for  6  years 
because  I  felt  it  was  unnecessary  and  be- 
cause I  felt  It  wEis  too  costly  and  because 
I  felt  It  would  be  destructive  of  sai  Im- 
portant part  of  our  architectural  heri- 
tage. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
Yates  )  and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
'  Mr.  RousH )  have  made  some  very  good 
points  here.  Time  Is  limited,  and  I  would 
like  to  concentrate  my  attention  on  just 
a  couple  of  things. 

First  of  all.  the  basic  issue  here  is 
whether  the  rank-and-file  Members  of 
this  Congress  are  going  themselves  to 
make  the  decision  on  this  costly  project 
or  whether  it  is  going  to  be  made  by  a 
handful  of  Members  however  eminent 
and  however  senior  they  may  be. 

I  thought  this  was  the  year  in  Congress 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  when  we  were 
reforming  our  procedures  so  thsit  we 
would  not  be  doing  things  on  the  say-so 
of  one  or  two  men  but  we  would  do  it  on 
the  decision  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
themselves. 

That  Is  all  that  Is  reallj'  Involved  In 
this  conference  report.  That  Is  what  the 
Senate  amendment  says.  It  says  that  we 
do  not  go  ahead  with  this  extension, 
whether  it  is  good  or  bad.  without  a  vote 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  If  Cor>gress  wants  to  go  ahead 
with  the  extension  we  can  go  ahead  ajMl 
build  It;  but  under  the  Senate  amend-; 
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ment  we  are  not  going  to  build  it  by 
sneaking  it  through  the  back  way 

II  we  accept  the  Senate  amendment, 
which  I  think  is  eminently  reasonable 
and  eminently  senjslble  and  eminently  in 
accord  with  the  times  both  in  the  mod- 
em DemocraUc  Party  and  in  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  then  we  can  go  home  tomor- 
row, because  we  will  have  full  agreement 
on  this  legislative  appropriation  confer- 
ence report 

The  gentleman   from   Texas  said   we 
have  discussed  this  issue  a  lot  of  times, 
and  we  have;  but  the  last  time  we  dis- 
cussed It.  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  already  said,  was  back  in  1969.  At 
that  time  the  argument  for  extending  the 
west  front  was  that  the  Capitol  Building 
was  going  to  fall  down.  If  a  helicopter 
cEune  too  close,  we  were  told,  the  Capitol 
would  crsish  around  us.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,   the   gentleman   from   Illinois   and 
other  members  of  the  committee  were 
eloquent  in  their  tesUmony  on  this  point. 
But  with  the  help  of  the  Senate  we 
got  an  opportunity  to  put  that  assertion 
by  our  former  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
to    a    searching    examination    by    the 
most   reputable   firm  of   structural   en- 
saneers    in    the    countr>-.    the    Praeger 
firm   of   New   York   City.   The   Praeger 
report,  at  a  cost  of  $200,000  or  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  was  tiie  re- 
sult. This  study  group  made  their  sur- 
vey, and  came  back  and  said,  'Baloney 
It  IS  not  true.  You  can  restore  the  west 
front  and  do  It  for  about  $15  million  com- 
pared to  about  $60  million  or  $70  mil- 
lion for  this  elaborate  extension." 

Since  that  time  we  in  this  House  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
subject,  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  examine  it  and  we  have  not  had  any 
discussion  by  the  Commission  for  Exten- 
sion of  the  Capitol  that  anybody  knew 
about. 

So  the  question  today  simply  Is 
whether  we  are  going  to  let  this  small 
group  of  eminent  leaders,  including  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  and  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Capitol,  m*ke  the  decision  for  us 
or  whether  we  are  going  to  make  it  our- 
selves. 

Mr  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  decline  to  yield  be- 
cause I  have  a  very  limited  amoimt  of 
time,  and  I  have  been  working  on  this 
matter  for  6  years  to  get  a  chance  to 
present  the  case  fully  to  the  House. 

So  that  Is  the  basic  question  before 
us.  Actually  it  will  not  be  presented  t^ 
us  as  part  of  the  conference  report.  The 
conference  report  will  come  up  first,  and 
I  have  no  objection  to  it.  The  first  vote 
will  include  those  items  that  are  in 
agreement  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  amd  you  can  vote  for  them,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  Then  we  will  take 
up  the  amendments  in  disagreement, 
and  this  west  front  issue  is  the  only  sub- 
stantial amendment  in  disagreement, 
as  I  understand  it.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  move  to  insist 
on  our  disagreement  to  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  36.  If  that  motion  carries,  then 
we  go  back  and  hassle  it  out  for  a  few- 
more  months,  and  our  legislative  pay 
and  all  of  the  other  things  m  the  bill 


will  have  to  be  continued  by  a  continuing 
resolution. 

I  am  going  to  move  that  we  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment.  That 
amendment  says  simply  that  if  we  are 
going  to  make  changes  in  our  Capitol 
in  a  $70  million  boondoggle  project,  as 
I  beUeve  it  to  be,  on  top  of  a  $40  million 
visitors  center  already  authorized  at 
Union  Station,  then  at  least  we  ought  to 
have  one  little  vote  in  this  House  and 
the  other  one  on  what  we  propose  to  do. 
The  main  reason  wh,v  I  am  against  this 
extension  is  the  cost.  The  cost  Is  not 
simply  an  appalling  $70  mUlion.  and, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  said, 
It  IS  also  likely  to  escalate,  but  let  me 
show  you  just  how  enormous  that  cost 
figure  is. 

A  Holiday  Inn  motel  can  be  bmlt  for 
$15  a  square  foot.  If  you  want  a  fancy 
house  in  Spring  Valley,  it  is  $30  a  square 
foot.  The  Raybum  Building,  the  most 
expensive  building  in  history,  was 
roughly  $50  a  square  foot,  and  the  new- 
FBI  building  will  set  a  new  liigh  at  $68 
a  square  foot.  But  this  extension  will 
be — believe  it  or  not — $368  a  square  foot, 
or  five  and  a  half  times  the  cost  of  the 
FBI  bmlding;  and  I  just  do  not  think 
we  want  that. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  'Mr.  Schwencel). 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve I  can  say  that  no  one  loves  our 
Capitol  more  than  I  do.  It  might  also  be 
true  that  I  have  read  more  about  It  and 
.studied  it  and  considered  It  and  analyzed 
some  of  the  things  that  have  happened 
here  throughout  our  history,  than  most 
of  the  other  Members  of  the  Congress 
have.  And  in  some  small  way  I  have  tried 
to  help  the  Members  understand  and 
the  people  of  our  country  understand 
somewhat  better  the  history  of  this  great 
Nation,  and  especially  the  history  of  this 
institution  that  you  and  I  are  a  part  of, 
the  legislative  branch. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  strongjy  for  the 
committee's  position,  and  I  hope  we  sus- 
tain them,  and  the  Commission.  I  want 
to  get  on  with  this  building,  and  I  say  to 
you  that  what  we  are  doing  here  is  just 
emulating  what  has  happened  many 
vears  before,  and  there  were  those  who 
"said  at  that  time,  "Let  us  keep  the  link 
with  the  past. "  I  say  to  you  then  what 
would  the  Capitol  look  like  without  its 
dome?  You  see.  this  is  the  second  dome. 
If  you  are  worried  about  a  link  with  the 
past,  that  Is  going  to  be  the  link  with 
the  past,  not  the  west  wall. 

I  was  against  the  east  front  extension, 
and  I  was  against  the  west  front  exten- 
sion, but  I  have  changed  my  mind,  based 
upon  some  pretty  thorough  studies,  I 
tiiink.  People  are  worried  about  the  cost. 
Now,  no  one  here  can  say  that  if  we  just 
rebuild  that  west  wall  that  It  will  cost 
only  S30  million.  There  is  no  guarantee  of. 
that.  No  contractor  is  prepared  to  make 
such  an  offer,  and  our  report  .shows 
this,  or  is  interested  In  such  a  contract 
except  on  a  cost-plus  basis.  I  believe  that 
if  you  have  done  any  extensive  probing 
so  as  to  understand  these  reports,  that 
you  would  all  agree. 

A  few  days  ago  one  of  our  colleagues 
sent  a  letter  that  had  a  lot  of  mistakes 
in  it,  and  I  responded  to  that,  and  that 


should  be  in  everyone's  hands  today. 
Time  does  not  permit  me  going  into  that 
extensively,  but  just  let  me  comment  on 
some  parts  of  it. 

Our  colleague,  in  the  letter  he  sent  to 
each  of  us.  used  the  emotional  word 
destroy  ■  in  describing  what  he  deems 
to  be  the  result  of  such  an  extension. 
But  rather  than  destroy,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  liave  a  deep  conviction  that  the  design 
will  be  enhanced  by  being  a  reproduc- 
tion almost  exactly  for  the  most  part,  al- 
tered slightly  in  the  portico,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  composition  and  the  vis- 
ual support  of  the  dome,  a  concept  that 
was  envisioned  as  far  back  as  1860  by 
Thomas  Walter,  the  designer  of  the 
dome  and  the  House  and  Senate  wings. 
And  many  of  the  Members  then  opposed, 
just  like  there  was  opposition  to  putting 
in  electric  lights,  because  people  at  that 
time  said,  "What  is  the  matter  with  gas, 
it  is  good  enough. ' 

.Also  we  changed  the  cooling  system. 
The  cooling  system  we  now  have  works 
very  efficiently,  but  it  is  not  the  first  one; 
the  other  system  of  cooling  was  through 
those  little  silos  that  you  see  out  here  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Capitol  where  they 
pulled  the  air  through,  and  then  imder- 
groimd,  and  pumped  it  into  this  room  to 
cool  it. 
Well,  we  have  changed. 
Now  the  beautiful  Olmsted  terraces  will 
not  be  destroyed  but  rather  will  be  al- 
tered in  the  center  portion  and,  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  model  in  Statuarj' 
Hall,  it  shows  the  extension  throughout 
substantially  improved  as  a  result. 

Oiu-  colleague  discussed,  but  neglected 
to  point  out  that  the  true  cost  of  the 
extension  is  only  the  differential  between 
the  cost  of  restoration  and  the  additional 
cost  of  the  extension. 

For  $30  million  we  could  get  an  old 
wall  and  no  space — for  S60  million — and 
you  might  not  get  that  for  S30  mUllon. 
If  you  take  that  out,  you  are  going  to 
have  at  the  end  of  20  or  30  years  to  do 
it  again. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman \^eld? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  do  not  have  much 
time,  but  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  briefly. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  extension  con- 
template a  new  dining  room  or  dining 
rooms? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  The  details  of  that 
plan  have  to  be  worked  on  and  finally 
agreed  on.  Every  Member  of  the  House 
has  had  and  will  have  a  chance  to  go  to 
the  Commission  and  they  have  not  final- 
ly decided  on  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  previous 
speakers  to  say  that  this  will  provide 
for  additional  and  sumptuous  dining 
room  facilities. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  That  may  be— if 
that  is  what  the  House  should  decide, 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  decided  for  sure. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
or  is  there  anyone  present  in  the  House 
Chamber  who  knows,  what  the  deficit  was 
in  the  operation  of  the  Senate  dining 
room  this  past  year,  as  well  as  the  House 
dining  room? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Yes,  I  am  on  the 
the  committee  that  deals  with  this  and 
the  committee  that  does  something  about 
it  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Havs. 
But  the  investment  of  $60  million  may 
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prevent  another  restoration.  I  confident- 
ly believe  that. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  opposed  the  exten- 
sion of  both  the  east  and  west  fronts. 
But  continued  research  and  study  con- 
vinces me  beyond  question  of  the  advis- 
ability and  desirabinty  of  the  extensions. 
With  this  much  needed  extension,  we 
could  then  accommodate  with  dignity 
and  pride  the  millions  of  visitors  who 
come  to  their  capital. 

This  building,  my  friends,  is  visited  by 
more  i>eople  than  any  other  capital  in 
this  world. 

The  holy  place  in  this  Capitol  is  the 
reception  cci:ter.  the  rottmda.  If  this 
extension  is  granted,  you  are  going  to 
have  some  auditoriums  that  will  take  up 
to  500  people  at  a  time  and  hopefully  they 
will  be  screened  there  when  we  get  our 
electronics  installed  and  there  may  be  a 
screen  in  your  office  where  you  can  sit  at 
your  desk  and  talk  to  your  students  who 
come  here. 

Then  there  will  be  some  place  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  elderly  citizens  who 
have  to  park  beyond  the  Library-  and 
walk  up  47  steps  and  for  whom  there 
is  no  really  adequate  place  to  sit  down 
and  be  comfortable  and  who  have  to 
wait  to  take  their  turn  to  make  a  tour 
of  the  Capitol. 

My  friends,  we  would  be  doing  our 
countn'  a  disservice  if  we  do  not  support 
the  committee  report. 

I  am  against  the  Senate's  position.  The 
people  who  have  convictions  about  this 
do  not  want  to  listen  much.  I  have  been 
over  there  and  I  have  made  myself  avail- 
able, but  I  do  believe  that  if  we  will  in- 
sist on  our  own  position  which  we  have 
taken  repeatedly,  the  Senate  will  back 
down  and  accept  our  position.  They  will 
be  glad  of  it  just  like  those  who  opposed 
the  east  front  are  now  glad  that  that 
was  done  and  it  is  gone  and  done.  That 
will  be  the  case  when,  and  if.  we  have 
this  extension. 

Todav  we  are  considering  the  con- 
ference report,  including  a  rider  added  in 
the  Senate,  on  the  legislative  appropria- 
tions bill.  Senate  amendment  No.  36  has 
been  correctly  and  strongly  opposed  by 
the  House  managers.  If  the  Hou.se  recedes 
from  the  position  of  the  House  managers. 
It  will  stoi)  the  preparation  of  final  i;lans 
for  the  excellent  and  well  designed  ex- 
tension of  the  west  front  of  this  'Tfjnple 
of  Liberty"  that  is  the  Capitol. 

You  have  recently  received  a  letter  sent 
to  you  by  one  of  our  colleagues  giving  his 
views  on  why  you  should  vote  with  the 
Senate  managers  and  against  the  House 
on  this  vital  issue.  It  is  appropriate  to 
comment  on  his  .statements  in  order  to 
funiish  you  with  some  facts  so  that  you 
may  make  an  informed  decision. 

Contrary  to  our  colleague's  statement, 
the  Commission,  representing  the  leader- 
.=^hip  of  both  parties  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  did  not  order  construc- 
tion to  begin,  but  rather,  in  accordance 
with  the  1969  legislation,  ordered  final 
contract  plans  to  be  prepared.  There  is 
no  fundin',^  and  no  intention  to  engage  in 
actu&l  construction  of  anjthing  until 
construction  fimds  are  later  requested 
after  the  preparation  of  final  contract 
plans. 


Restates: 

Plans  for  this  project  have  long  since  been 
completed.  .  .  .  this  $2  million  will  be  used 
for  preliminary  digging.  d»mcdltlon,  etc. 


The  ti-uth  is  that  only  preliminary 
plans  are  completed,  and  paid  for  with 
funds  appropriated  in  1965.  after  which 
those  plans  were  sCTit  to  all  Members  of 
Congress  in  1967.  Pinal  plans  have  not 
been  prepared;  the  $2  millicm  was  appro- 
priated in  1970  and  is  still  held  for  this 
purpose.  Digging,  demolition,  or  other 
site  work  caimot  be  and  will  not  be  done 
with  these  funds. 

Our  colleague  states  only  a  portion  of 
the  amendment,  the  entire  text  of  which 
is  as  follows : 

Funds  available  unaer  this  appropriation 
may  t>e  used  for  the  preparation  of  prelimi- 
nary plans  for  the  extension  of  the  west 
central  front:  Provided,  however.  That  no 
funds  may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  the 
final  plans  or  initiation  of  construction  of 
said  project  until  specifically  approved  and 
.appropriated  therefor  by  Congress. 

Please  note  the  trap  in  the  language  of 
th.'  amendment:  Funds  may  be  used  only 
for  preliminary  plans,  which  are  indeed 
already  completed,  and  no  funds  may  be 
used  for  final  plans,  which  is  the  purpose 
for  which  the  ftmds  were  originally  ap- 
propriated in  1970.  Actually,  initiation  of 
construction  cannot  proceed  in  any  event 
until  additional  funds  are  requested  and 
appropriated  therefore. 

This  is  obviousiy  one  more  move  on 
the  part  of  a  .small  but  vocal  minority  of 
the  Congress  to  delay,  impede,  and  sub- 
vert the  project  in  the  hope  that  ulti- 
mately they  can  defeat  the  will  of  the 
previously  expressed  majority  of  the 
House  to  provide  space  from  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  rather  than  to  spend 
approximately  S30  million  for  the  cos- 
metic treatment  of  a  badly  deteriorated 
old  stone  wall  comprising  only  20  percent 
of  the  exterior  perimeter  of  the  Capitol 
and  painted  white  since  1820  in  order  to 
completely  hide,  cover,  and  inadequately 
preserve  the  brown,  soft  sandstone. 

We  were  told  in  1969.  not  as  oiu-  col- 
league states,  that  it  was  "impossible  to 
repair  the  Capitol,"  but  rather  that  to 
strengthen  the  wall  by  an  extension  was 
the  most  feasible  and  most  certain  engi- 
neering solution. 

Contrary,  also,  to  our  colleagues  state- 
ment, the  Praeger  engineering  firm  was 
hired,  pursuant  to  the  law,  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  restoration,  and  spe- 
cifically to  determine  whether  five  condi- 
tions established  by  the  Congress  itself, 
could  be  met.  The  body  of  the  report, 
contraiT  to  its  stated  conclusions,  left 
grave  doubts  regarding  the  possibility  of 
meeting  two  of  the  five  conditions,  name- 
ly, that  the  work  could  oe  accomplished 
for  a  maximum  of  S15  million  and  a  con- 
tract let  on  the  basis  of  a  fixed,  lump 
sum  bid.  None  of  three  nationally  repu- 
table contractors  would  agree  to  bid  on 
that  basis  and  with  that  cost  limitation 
because  of  the  excessive  quantity  of  un- 
known conditions  within  the  wall. 

Contrary  again  to  our  colleague's 
statements,  neither  the  Commission  nor 
the  Appropriations  Committee  ignored 
the  report  and,  further,  neither  they  nor 
anyone  else  'ordered  construction  on  the 
extension  to  begin  at  once. "  Our  col- 
league  knows   the   latter   is   impossible 


under  the  legislative  purpose  for  which 
the  funds  were  appropriated.  Further. 
the  Commission  had  before  it  not  only 
the  engineering  report,  but  also  the  1969 
hearings,  floor  debate,  reports,  the  pre- 
Ununary  plans  and  estimate  of  cost,  and 
numerous  other  documents  bearing  on 
the  entire  west  front  question. 

The  Commission  did  not  lightly  draw 
its  conclusions.  Our  Architect,  who  is  held 
in  the  highest  of  professional  esteem  by 
both  the  architectural  and  engineering 
professions,  had  the  courage  to  change 
his  position  and  to  support  the  extension 
after  being  better  Informed  through  a 
year's  study  and  after  numerous  inter- 
views with  responsible,  internationally 
renowned  architects  and  engineers.  In- 
cluding Mr.  Praeger  who  wrote  the  engi- 
neering report. 

Our  colleague  uses  the  emotional  word 
"destroy"  in  describing  what  he  deems 
to  be  the  result  of  the  extension.  Rather 
than  "destroy".  I  have  deep  convictions 
that  the  design  will  be  enhanced  by 
being  reproduced  exactly  for  the  most 
part,  and  altered  slightly  at  the  portico 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  composition 
in  visual  support  of  the  dome,  a  concept 
envisoned  as  far  back  as  1860  by  Thomas 
U.  Walter,  the  designer  of  the  dome  and 
the  House  and  SenaU  wings. 

The  beautiful  Olmsted  terraces  will 
not  be  destroyed,  but  rather  will  be 
altered  in  the  center  portion  only,  and  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  model  in  Statuary 
Hall,  which  shows  the  extension,  they 
will  be  substantially  improved  by  the 
result. 

Our  colleague  discusses  costs,  but  ne- 
glects to  point  out  that  the  true  cost  of 
extension  is  only  the  differential  between 
the  cost  of  restoration  and  the  additionsd 
cost  of  extension.  For  S30  million  we 
would  get  an  old  wall  and  no  spsw^e;  for 
$60  million  we  get  270,000  gross  square 
feet  of  additional  space.  The  differential 
of  $30  million  yields  a  cost  of  only  $111.30 
per  square  foot.  In  any  case,  it  is  inap- 
propriate to  compare  the  cost  of  a  unique 
and  monumental  building  of  classical  de- 
sign with  that  of  office  buildings  and 
cheap  motels. 

Our  coUeague  infers  that  the  project 
has  not  been  debated,  when  he  knows 
full  well  that  the  House  has  already  con- 
sidered and  voted  on  this  project  after 
full  debate  on  the  floor  and  after  defeat- 
ing his  previous  proposal  m  1969.  He  now 
asks  us  to  support  a  Senate  amendment 
which  traps  us  by  permitting  the  prelim- 
inary plans  to  proceed,  when,  as  we  all 
know,  the  prellminar>-  plans  were  com- 
pleted and  delivered  to  us  5  years  ago. 

The  Senate  amendment  wiU  complete- 
ly stop  the  extension.  I  urge  your  support 
for  the  position  that  the  House  has  al- 
ready taken;  to  proceed  with  final  con- 
tract plans  for  the  long  studied  and  well 
designed  extension.  To  uphold  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  is  to  give  the  citizens 
substantive  results  for  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds,  rather  than  to  sink  up- 
ward of  $30  million  into  a  thicket  of 
uncertainty  in  an  attempt  to  patch  up 
a  deteriorated  wall. 

I  once  opposed  the  extension  of  both 
the  east  and  west  fronus,  but  continued 
research  and  studj-  con\inced  me  beyond 
question  of  the  advisability  and  desir- 
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ability  of  the  extensions.  With  this  much 
needed  extension,  we  could  then  accom- 
modate with  dignity  and  prtde  the  mU- 
lions  of  visitors  that  come  to  their  Capi- 
tol with  attractive  and  adequate  recep- 
tion facilities  which  would  enable  us  to 
remove  this  type  of  activity  from  the  ro- 
tunda and  allow  it  to  become,  as  it  should 
be,  the  "holy  ground"  of  the  Capitol  and 
high  point  of  their  visit. 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  '  Mr.  Bennett)  . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  our  love  for  our  heritage  requires 
the  preservation  of  this  wall  that  we  are 
talking  of  either  destroying  or  covering 
up  It  dates  from  the  era  of  the  powdered 
wig  and  the  knee  breeches  of  our  Revo- 
lutionan'  period,  not  the  much  later 
Civil  War  period  of  the  great  dome 
Washington  and  Jefferson  knew  tius 
wall,  and  it  is  all  of  the  exterior  wall  that 
they  ever  saw  that  still  exists. 

I  think  it  is  an  icon  of  the  past  that 
we  should  preserve  if  we  can.  I  think 
most  of  us  agree  that  we  should,  if  we 
can.  And  we  can — and  at  a  financial  sav- 
ing. 

I  think  most  of  us  would  also  agree 
that  we  should  not  spend  money  where 
lesser  money  would  get  us  the  .same  or 
more  results.  I  believe  the  Visitors  Cen- 
ter will  get  us  more  results  for  our  con- 
stituents than  we  can  have  here  and 
that  Center  project  is  already  underway. 
But  if  It  would  be  felt  that  we  should 
have  additional  visitors  facilities  in  the 
Capitol  Building,  then  there  Is  a  vast 
acreage  of  empty  or  subutillzed  space  in 
the  basement  of  this  building — a  very- 
substandard  utilization  at  present.  I 
think  anybody  who  has  been  in  the  base- 
ment of  this  building  realizes  that  that 
is  so  With  modem  conveniences  and  air 
conditioning  and  a  lot  of  things  of  that 
type,  that  existing  basement  area  could 
be  utilized  for  exerything  that  is  con- 
templated for  this  new  extension,  and 
at  a  much  cheaper  cost 

The  most  Important  point  I  would  like 
lo  make,  and  which  I  have  not  heard 
discussed  very  much  here.  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  utility.  Just  building  this  build- 
ing on  the  front  of  this  building  is  not 
going  to  make  this  building  we  have  more 
useful— but  rather  less  useful — for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  designed,  and 
which  histoi-\-  would  indicate  that  it 
.should  be  u.sed  for  in  the  future  That  is 
not  as  a  visitor  center,  but  rather  as  a 
legislative  chamber  or  a  group  of  legisla- 
tive chambers  where  laws  can  be  made. 
If  you  bring  to  this  structure  this  new 
auditorium  and  these  new  cafeterias  and 
these  other  facilities  to  the  degree  that 
IS  being  suggested  for  this  new  area,  you 
will  And  our  present  legislative  facilities 
are  going  to  t)e  severely  cran  .vhen 

oresented  with  the  millions  ui  peo- 
l>le  who  will  come  to  this  building  as  a 
restaurant  facility  and  as  an  auditorium 
facility  and  as  a  civic  center  facility.  You 
will  then  rue  this  day  in  the  destruction 
this  plan  will  work  upon  the  legislative 
processes. 

Look  at  the  Chambers  right  here  and 
now.  and  how  .small  they  are.  Everything 
is  going  to  be  cramped  with  the  millions 
who  will  come  to  this  building  for  Its 


restaurant  and  other  tourist  facilities 
Every  room  here  Is  going  to  be  cramped. 
There  are  a  lot  of  suggestions  for  this 
building,  but  this  one  will  diminish  our 
heritage,  cost  more  money  than  available 
alternatives  would  cost  and  will  crowd 
the  building  to  the  detriment  of  its  gov- 
ernmental purposes.  It  will  create  a 
crowded  museum  and  civic  center  of  what 
should  be  preserved  as  a  functioning  leg- 
islative tool. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado. 

Mr  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  should  just  like  to  make  one  comment. 
We  are  talking  about  an  issue  that  has 
been  before  us  for  years — whether  to  ex- 
pand or  restore  the  west  front.  In  this 
regard  I  now  refer  to  the  comments  just 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Stratton).  in  which  he  suggests  to 
the  House  that  a  small  group  of  people 
are  going  to  sneak — and  I  use  his  word 
■.sneak"  something  over  on  the  House. 
Personally  I  resent  this,  and  I  think  it  is 
a  ver>-  improper  and  incorrect  way  to 
refer  to  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who 
have  had  this  matter  referred  to  them  to 
make  recommendations  to  this  Congress. 

I  should  also  remind  those  who  nave 
.some     fear     about     something     being 

sneaked  over"  on  them  that  there  will 
not  be  a  dime  spent  for  either  restora- 
tion or  extension — and  I  hope  it  is  ex- 
tension— unless  a  line  item  appropria- 
tion comes  before  this  House  and  the 
Senate,  when  you  can  vote  it  up  or  down. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  2  minutes  lo 
the    gentleman    from    Wisconsin     "Mr. 

O  K.ONSKII 

Mr.  O  KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
hearing  a  lot  about  secrecy  in  Govern- 
ment cost  overruns  and  what  not.  I  have 
been  trying  to  get  some  information.  I 
cannot  seem  to  get  it  from  anybody.  Last 
year,  for  example,  in  this  appropriation 
bill  for  the  legislative  body  there  was 
$450,000  that  was  a  cost  overrun  in  the 
restaurant  of  the  other  body,  and  after 
we  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  it, 
we  found  out  that  there  was  an  addi- 
tional $500,000  cost  overrun  in  the  res- 
taurant of  the  other  body,  making  the 
total  a  $900,000  loss  in  the  restaurant 
of  the  other  body.  That  amounts  to  $9,000 
a  year  to  feed  one  Member  of  the  other 
body.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  the  in- 
formation over  here  from  members  of 
the  committee,  and  I  went  over  to  the 
headquaiters  over  here. 

Is  there  anybody  here  who  can  give  me 
the  information  on  what  the  cost  over- 
run is  of  the  restauiant  in  the  other 
body?  How  much  money  is  there  in  this 
bill  to  feed  the  Members  of  the  other 
body?  Does  it  run  to  $9,000  a  year  for 
each  Memt)er  like  it  did  last  year?  Is  it 
more?  Is  it  less?  If  it  costs  us  $900,000  a 
year  to  feed  100  Members  of  the  othpr 
body,  over  a  period  of  30  years  that 
would  build  the  west  front  that  we  are 
talking  about  here.  Is  there  anybody 
here  who  can  give  me  the  Inlormatlon  on 
what  the  cost  overrun  of  the  restaurant 
in  the  other  body  Is,  the  amount  of 
money  involved  in  this  bill?  Is  there  any- 
body who  can  give  me  that  information? 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  carmot  give  the 
gentleman  that  information,  but  I  can 
say  that  if  we  are  going  to  put  three  or 
four  more  restaurants  in  the  Capitol, 
then  we  are  going  to  have  a  lot  more 
overruns  because  of  the  fact  that  these 
House  restaurants  are  only  one-meal 
restaurants.  They  are  not  going  to  be  a 
paying  proposition. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Cost  overruns  and 
secrecy — here  you  have  it  at  Its  very 
height. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  Mr. 
Randall  » . 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  yielding  me  some 
time. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  I  favor  res- 
toration but  not  extension  of  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol 

In  the  debate  so  far  most  of  the  em- 
ijhasis  has  been  on  the  need  for  more 
facilities  for  our  constituents  who  visit 
the  Capitol.  It  is  argued  that  there  should 
be  more  restaurant  space.  It  is  also 
argued  there  should  be  an  auditorium  to 
.^how  a  film  of  the  Capitol  prior  to  a  tour. 
Then  there  was  great  emphasis  placed 
upon  the  need  for  more  comfort  stations 
or  toilet  facilities. 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  may  be  a  need 
for  more  toilets  in  the  Capitol  but  that 
does  not  mean  we  must  spend  either  the 
$15  million  figure  or  the  higher  figure  of 
$60  million  to  achieve  the  objective  of 
more  toilet  facilities.  Let  us  Install  what 
we  need  but  do  not  put  the  reason  for  the 
extension  on  the  basis  of  need  for  a  few 
more  washrooms. 

In  consideration  of  the  argument  for 
more  restaurant  space  and  a  place  to 
show  a  movie  to  tourists  and  constitu- 
ents before  they  tour  the  Capitol  I  was 
under  the  impression  the  reason  we  spent 
money  on  the  old  Union  Station  was  to 
convert  it  into  a  Visitors  Center.  We  have 
or  will  spend  several  million — perhaps  as 
much  as  $40  million  on  the  old  station 
and  I  understand  there  is  a  place  down 
there  to  show  films  of  places  of  interest 
to  our  constituents.  If  it  should  be  argued 
the  Visitors  Center  Is  too  far  away  from 
the  Capitol  then  let  us  build  some  kind  of 
tracked  shuttle  cars  to  the  Capitol.  We 
could  even  put  in  a  little  subway  for  less 
than  the  $60  million  cost  of  extension  of 
the  west  front  of  the  Capitol. 

Then  if  the  imagined  need  for  exten- 
sion of  the  west  front  is  to  have  more 
room  for  restaurants,  let  us  not  forget 
there  Is  one  across  the  street  In  the  old 
Congressional  Hotel  which  is  equipped 
with  a  good  kitchen  and  ready  for  use. 
This  is  owned  by  the  Government  and 
could  be  put  into  service  immediately 
without  any  additional  expense. 

If  the  Congressional  Hotel  does  not 
give  enough  dining  room  space  maybe 
we  could  lise  some  of  the  eating  f  acihties 
in  the  third  library,  which  we  did  not 
need,  we  could  then  at  least  make  it  use- 
ful as  a  place  to  eat  even  if  It  were  not 
needed  as  a  library. 

Mr,  Spesiker,  of  course,  the  talk  about 
more  dining  room  space,  more  toilets  and 
a  movie  auditorium  is  not  the  real  issue 
involved.  The  real  basic  issue  is  whether 
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or  not  this  Congress  is  willing  to  start 
dovm  an  uncertain  road  toward  a  huge 
extension  of  the  west  front,  adding  as 
much  as  270,000  square  feet  in  a  multi- 
story structure  and  coetlng  an  estimated 
amount  of  $60  million  when  we  have  no 
way  to  know  that  it  may  run  as  much  as 
jlOOnullion. 

Whether  the  figures  that  have  been 
mentioned  during  the  debate  are  ac- 
curate I  do  not  know  but  one  speaker 
pointed  out  that  the  cost  to  build  a  Holi- 
day Inn  is  about  $15  a  square  foot;  to 
build  a  house  In  one  of  the  finer  residen- 
tial sections  of  the  city  of  Washington 
would  be  about  $30  a  square  foot:  the 
Rayburn  Building  cost  about  $50  a  square 
foot:  the  new  FBI  building  will  run  as 
much  as  $68  a  square  foot.  But  my  col- 
leagues, the  beat  estimate  that  we  have 
at  the  present  time  is  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol  may 
cost  as  much  as  $360  a  square  foot. 
Honestly,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  justify 
such  a  cost  at  this  time  whatever  the 
alleged  advantages  may  be. 

Because  one  opposes  extension  does 
not  mean  that  he  opposes  restoration.  We 
do  want  to  restore  the  west  Capitol,  make 
it  safe  and  be  sure  It  will  remain  solid 
and  strong  throughout  the  years  to  come. 
I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  might 
be  able  to  take  down  the  unslghtlj  wood- 
en supports  which,  in  my  opinion,  were 
put  there  as  a  sort  of  propaganda  meas- 
ure by  the  preceding  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  in  order  to  promote  the  west 
front  extension. 

A  while  back  fears  were  generated 
that  the  vibrations  produced  by  jet 
planes  flying  overhead  would  cause  the 
west  front  to  collapse.  We  know  now  that 
that  kind  of  argument  was  just  hogwash. 
The  reason  this  is  so  is  that  the  west  side 
of  the  Capitol  suffered  quite  a  substantial 
blast,  from  a  pretty  good  sized  bomb  that 
blew  out  several  walls  and  corridors  very 
near  to  where  these  wooden  supports 
were  placed.  Yet  this  blast  in  the  late 
winter  of  1971  did  not  cause  the  west  side 
of  the  Capitol  to  collapse. 

The  Pi-aeger  report  estimated  the 
cost  of  restoration  at  $15  million,  and 
while  it  made  many  recommendations, 
there  were  five  principal  recommenda- 
tions to  the  effect  that  there  should  be 
no  extension  of  the  west  central  front 
unless  five  conditions  were  established 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commission  for 
the  Extension  of  the  Capitol.  The  im- 
portant point  of  the  Praeger  report  as  I 
understand  it  is  that  in  spite  of  some  of 
the  cracks  and  surface  flaws,  these  do 
not  impair  the  ability  of  the  west  front 
to  continue  to  support  the  loads  im- 
posed upon  it. 

Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  the 
Praeger  commission  pointed  out  that  the 
restoration  could  be  accomplished  with- 
out vacation  of  any  of  the  Capitol  space, 
whereas  the  extension  plan  would  re- 
quire vacating  such  space. 

The  other  body  has  taken  the  lead  to 
oppose  this  extension.  Our  side  of  Con- 
gress should  act  to  recede  from  our  for- 
mer position  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendment,  which  in  this  instance  hap- 
pens to  be  Senate  Amendment  No.  36. 
While  the  basic  issue  is  between  the 
choice  of  restoration  and  extension,  an- 


other very  Important  issue  is  whether  or 
not  this  work  is  important  enough  to  be 
settled  by  a  vote  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  rather  than  by  the  wishes  of  a 
handful  of  Members  no  matter  how  sen- 
ior, that  make  up  the  Commission  for 
the  Extension  of  the  Capitol. 

This  matter  has  been  under  vigorous 
debate  for  the  past  6  years 

The  report  of  the  Commission  has  now 
proved  to  be  completely  false.  The  argu- 
ments advanced  for  the  work  on  the  west 
side  in  1966  were  that  the  Capitol  was 
in  imminent  danger  of  collapse.  We  were 
told  then  that  the  Capitol  could  only  be 
saved  by  an  extension  including  4  acres 
more  of  space.  We  were  told  it  was  Im- 
possible to  repair  the  Capitol  or  prevent 
Its  collapse  in  any  other  way.  But  the 
Praeger  report  completely  demolished  all 
these  argtmients.  The  report  said  the 
Capitol  was  not  In  danger  of  collapse.  The 
report  concluded  It  could  be  restored 
much  more  satisfactorily  than  by  exten- 
sion and  it  would  cost  less  than  $15 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whatever  parliamentary 
situation  might  develop,  let  us  all  stand 
firm  against  covering  up  the  last  remain- 
ing \isible  portion  of  the  original  liistori- 
cal  Capitol  building  built  in  1800.  The 
Capitol  is  more  than  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  more  than  a  national  monu- 
ment. It  is  a  great  heritage  of  our  Nation. 
We  should  not  lose  the  great  work  of  Wil- 
liam Thornton,  Benjamin  Latrobe,  or 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  Once  extension 
begms  there  would  be  no  opportunity  for 
restoration.  We  should  not  let  ourselves 
be  led  into  the  alteration  of  the  west 
facade.  Every  Member  of  this  body 
should  vote  to  preserve  our  great  heritage 
rather  than  to  vote  to  create  another 
Federal  oflBce  building.  Let  tis  preserve 
the  magnificent  design  of  the  west  front. 
To  do  otherwise  is  to  desecrate  our  great 
heritage. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  the  dis- 
cussion, and  in  my  opinion  this  vrill  be 
a  vote  as  to  whether  or  not  we  wUl  ex- 
tend or  try  to  restore  the  west  central 
front.  When  we  talk  about  restoring, 
again,  is  it  just  to  keep  the  building  in  its 
present  shape?  Because,  If  it  is,  the 
sacred  sandstone  will  not  be  there 
through  restoration.  We  will  have  some 
new  sandstone  in  the  wall  and  a  new 
coat  of  paint. 

There  has  been  a  discussion  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  need  additional  space. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  all  the  Members 
need  to  do  is  to  look  around  and  note 
what  they  see.  There  are  four  basic  com- 
mittees with  rights  to  meet  whUe  the 
House  is  in  session.  One  is  the  Rules 
Committee,  which  has  been  crowded,  for 
years,  and  they  tried  to  enlarge  their 
space  and  had  to  push  someone  out  of 
their  room  in  order  to  get  more  oflQce 
space.  They  still  do  not  have  enough 
room.  They  have  to  operate  close  to  the 
Floor.  We  have  the  House  Administra- 
tion. Appropriations,  and  Ways  and 
Means  Committees  which  are  also  In- 
volved, and  all  are  crowded.  We  should 
look  aroimd  and  see  now  httle  space  Is 
available   for   the   official   reporters   of 


debate  in  their  office.  They  are  crowded 
together. 

We  need  more  rooms  as  we  grow.  There 
is  no  question  about  it. 

The  Tally  Clerk  and  Journal  Clerk 
are  as  crowded  as  the  reporters.  The 
Parliamentarian  has  one  Uttle  room 
and,  frankly,  he  has  moved  in  on  psut  of 
the  Speaker's  quarters.  That  is  a  little 
ridiculous. 

As  to  the  public,  on  one  day,  June 
20  of  this  year,  there  were  26,219  vlaitors 
in  the  Capitol.  Only  7,260  took  the  tour. 
We  have  talked  about  the  Visitors'  Cen- 
ter, everyone  is  not  going  to  that  Visi- 
tors' Center.  The  visitors  are  going  to 
come  here,  and  they  want  to  see  the 
Capitol  in  the  limited  time  they  may 
have.  Restoration  will  not  solve  all  these 
problems.  It  may  sdleviate  some,  but  it 
will  not  solve  the  problems. 

We  have  had  a  study  of  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  CapitoL 
As  a  comparison,  we  have  had  an  average 
of  anywhere  from  10  to  28  percent  in- 
crease per  month  this  year  over  last  year. 
There  was  only  one  drop,  which  was  in 
February,  and  no  doubt  that  was  due  to 
the  weather.  Last  month  we  had  a  20- 
percent  increase.  There  were  120.222  visi- 
tors In  Jime  of  1971.  On  just  half  the 
month  of  Jime  this  year,  we  have  had 
93,914  visitors.  We  badly  need  adequate 
.space  to  handle  these  visitors.  The 
rotimda  is  crowded  and  cluttered.  As  I 
said  earUer,  these  are  not  adequate  fa- 
cilities for  our  visitors. 
The  SPEAKER.  All  time  has  expired. 
Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
SpeaJter  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quonim  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quortmi 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  \\ill  cail  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  382.  nays  8,  not  voting  42,  as 
follows : 

[Roll   No.  239) 
YIAfl— 383 


Abnurezk 

Bergland 

Byrne.  Pa 

.\bzug 

BevlU 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

.\dams 

Blaggl 

Bvrcn 

Addabbo 

Blester 

Cabell 

Alexander 

Bingham 

Camp 

Anderson. 

Blackburn 

Carey.  N  Y 

Calif 

Blamlk 

C!arl8on 

Anderson.  111. 

Boland 

Carney 

Andrews  Ala. 

BoUlng 

Carter 

.Andrews. 

Bow 

Casey.  Tex. 

N  Dak 

Brademas 

Cederberg 

Annunzlo 

Brasco 

CeUer 

.\rcber 

Bray 

Chamberlain 

.Arends 

Bnnkley 

Chappell 

Ashbrook 

Brooks 

Clancy 

Asbley 

Brotzman 

Clark 

Aspln 

Brown.  Mich 

Clausen. 

Asptnall 

Brown.  Ohio 

DonH 

BadlUo 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Clawson.  Del 

Baker 

BroyhUl.  Va 

Cleveland 

Barrett 

Buchannn 

CoUler 

Becilch 

Burke.  Mass 

Collins,  in 

Belcher 

Burleson.  Tex 

Collins.  Tex. 

Bell 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Conable 

Bennett 

Burton 

Conover 
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Gonle 

Conyers 
Cormaii 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Culver 
Curl  in 
Duuei.  Vk. 

DaDi«l8.  N  J 

Danlelson 

Davis.  0& 

Davis.  Wig 

de  1*  Oarza 

0«lan«y 

Dellenbark 

DfUiiras 

Denbolm 

Dennis 

Derwlriskl 

Devi  TIP 

Dicktnaon 

Dl«g8 

Dingell 

Donohiie 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowulnt; 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Erhhardt 

Edmondion 

Edwards  Ala 

Edwaj-ds.  C»A:t 

EUbert; 

Eshleman 

B\-ans.  Colo. 

Evlna.  Tenn 

Fascell 

Plndley 

nab 

FtBher 

Fl,xAl 

Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 
Forsytbe 
Fountain 
Freltnuhuysen 
Prenzel 
Frey 
Fuiiua 
Oaliflanakls 
Qarmatz 
Oaydos 
aettyB 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Oraaao 
Gray 

tireen,  Oreg. 
(.ireen   P:\ 
Orlffln 
Cirifflihs 
Grover 
Gubser 
aude 
Haley 
Hal  pern 
Hamllcon 
liammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen   Wash 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W   Va 
Heckler.  MajkS. 
Heinz 
HeL-loskl 
HeiiUersou 
Hicks.  Ma&s. 
Hicks.  Waih. 
Hlllls 
Hog  an 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichortl 
Tacobs 
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Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson.  Pa 

Jonas 

Jones.  N  C. 

Jonea.  Tenn 

Kasteameler 

Ka7en 

Keatlnn 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

Kln« 

KluceynsJtl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kvl 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

I^Tinon 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Ijcnz   La 

LoDK.  Md 

Lujan 

McCiory 

McCUire 

McC<5lUster 

McCuUooh 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKav 

McKevitl 

McKlmie> 

McMillan 

Mardonald 

Mass. 
M«dden 
Mahin 
MallUard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif 
Maihls.  Ga 
Matsuna«;a 
Mayne 
Mazzcli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
.Michel 

MlkVB 

Miller.  Calif 

Mills.  Ark 

MlUs.  Md 

MInlsh 

Mltxk 

Minshall 

Ml'.chell 

Ml?ell 

MoUohan 

Mona^an 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy.  NY 

Myers 

Nairher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 
OHara 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patmaii 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pey.eer 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pcage 

Podel! 

Poll 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price.  lU. 

Price.  Tex. 

Fryor.  Ark. 

Pucinskl 

Purcel! 

Quie 

QuiUen 

Ratlsback 

Randall 

Raugel 

Rarlck 

Rees 


Reld 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rle«!e 

Btjberts 

Robinson.  Va 

Roblson,  NY 

Rodino 

Roe 

Holers 

Honcallo 

Rocney.  N  Y 

RcKinev.  Pa 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sar  banes 

aatterf\eld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

.Srhe\ier 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellua 

Setberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

StaiJgers 

Stanton, 

J   William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
.SU'ele 

St e leer   Ariz 
Stepherj 
Stv>kes 
atratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif 
Terry 

Thompson.  Ga 
Thompson.  N  J 
Thcmson.  W:s 
Tlernaii 
Udall 
UUman 
Van  DeerUii 
Vaiuk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whltehurgt 
Whitteu 
W  Id  nail 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H 
Winn 
Wolff 
WrUhi 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatrou 
Young.  Fla 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zlon 
Zwach 


NATS— « 


Gross 

Latta 

Schmltz 

Hall 

Miller.  Ohio 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Landgrebe 

O'Konskl 

NOT  VOTING— ta 

Abbltt 

Dent 

Jones,  Ala. 

Abernethy 

Dowdy 

Karth 

Anderson. 

Dwyer 

McCloskey 

Tenn. 

Erlenborn 

McCormack 

Baring 

Each 

McDade 

Betts 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

McDonald, 

Blanton 

Ford, 

Mich. 

Boggs 

William  D. 

Mosher 

Broomfleld 

Fraaer 

Moss 

Burke  Fla. 

Fulton 

Pepper 

CafTery 

Gallagher 

Pirnle 

Clilsholm 

Hagan 

Schneebell 

Clay 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Teague.  Tex 

Colmer 

Harsba 

Thone 

Davis.  S.C. 

Hubert 

Vander  Jagt 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.   Hubert  with  Mr.   Plmle. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr    Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with   Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Moas  with  Mr.  McClosky. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  PtTlton  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Erlen- 
born. 

Mr.  Caflery   with   Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Each. 

Mr    Karth  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  McDonald 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Moeher. 

Mr  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  changed  his  vote 
from    yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMENDMENTS   IN    DISACaEEMENT 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
asmuch as  Senate  amendments  Nos.  1 
through  29  relate  solely  to  housekeeping 
operations  of  the  other  body  in  which,  by 
practice,  the  House  concurs  without  in- 
tervention. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senate  amendments  Nos.  1  through  29  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  considered  en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  Nos.  1 
through  29  are  as  follows : 

(1)  SENATE 
|2)   Compensation  and  Mileage  or  the  Vice 
President  and  Senatobs  and  HIxpense  Al- 
lowances or  the  Vice  President  and  Lead- 
ers or  the  Senate 

(3)  compensation  and  mileage  of  the  vice 

pkcsident  and  senatobs 
For  compensation  and  mileage  of  the  Vice 
Presld9Jit  and  Senators  of  the  United  States. 
$4,778,340. 

(4)  EXPENSE    .U.LOWANCES    OF    THE    VICE    PRESI- 
DENT    AND     MAJORITY     AND     MINORITY     LEADERS 

For  expense  allowance  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, $10,000;  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 
$3,000;  and  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
$3,000;  in  aU,  $16,000. 


1 5)  Salaries  Officers  and  Emplotem 
For  compensation  of  ofBoers,  employees, 
clerks  to  Senators,  and  others  as  authorized 
by  law,  including  agency  contributions  and 
longevity  compensation  as  authorized,  which 
shall  be  paid  from  this  appropriation  with- 
out regard  tx)  the  below  limitations,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(6|      OFTICE     OF     the     VICE     niESIDENT 

For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, $430,200. 

(7)      OFFICE     OF     THE     PRESIDENT    PRO    TEMPORI 

For  office  of  the  President  pro  tempore, 
$54,130:  Provided,  That  effective  July  1, 
1972.  the  Comptroller  may  appwint  and  flx 
the  compensation  of  an  auditor  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed tl8.130  per  annum  in  lieu  of  a  secretary 
at  not  to  exceed  $15,281  per  armum 

1 8)     OFFICES    OF    THE    MAJORITY    AND    MlNORrTT 
LEADERS 

For  offices  of  the  Uajorlty  and  Minority 
Leaders.  $206,165, 

(9)     OFFICES    OF    THE    MAJORITY    AND    MINORITY 
WHIPS 

For  offices  of  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Whips,  $104,640, 

(10)    OFFICE    OF    THE    CHAPLAIN 

For  Office  of  the  Chaplain,  $18,660. 

ill)     OFFICE    OF    THE    SECRETARY 

For  office  of  the  Secretary,  $2,244,230,  in- 
cluding 899,974  required  for  the  purpose  spec- 
ified and  authorized  by  section  74b  of  title 
2,  United  States  Code:  Provided,  That  effec- 
tive July  1,  1972,  the  Secretary  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  third  assistant 
parliamentarian  at  not  to  exceed  $19,e»4 
per  annum,  and  a  messenger  at  not  to  exceed 
$9,583  per  annum. 

I  12)     COMMITTEE    EMPLOYTES 

For  professional  and  clerical  assistance  to 
standing  committees  and  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  $7,696,705. 

(13)     CONFERENCE    COMMITTEES 

For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference 
Of  the  Majority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to 
be  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee, 
$153,070. 

For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference  of 
the  Minority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be 
fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee, 
$153,070. 

I  14)     ADMINISTRATIVE   AND    CLERICAL   ASSISTANTS 
TO     SENATORS 

For  administrative  and  clerical  assistants 
to  Senators,  $34,264,925. 

(15)      OFFICE     OF     SERGEANT     AT     ARMS     AND 
DOORKEEPER 

For  office  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper, $8,633,250, 

I  16)      OFFICES     OF     THE     SECRETARIES     FOR     THl 
MAJORITY    AND     MINORITY 

For  Offices  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Majority 
and  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority,  $248,120. 

(17)  OFFICE    OF    THE    LEGISLATIVE    COUNSEL    Of 

THE    SENATE 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  office  of 
the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate,  $473,- 
810, 

(18)  Contingent   Expenses  of   the  Senate 

(19)     senate    POLICY    COMMITTEES 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Majority 
Policy  Committee  and  the  Minority  Policy 
Committee,  $309,770  for  each  such  Commit- 
tee; m  all,  $619,640. 

(20)     AtrrOMOBILES  AND  MAINTENANCE 

For  purchase,  lease,  exchange,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  vehicles,  one  for  the 
Vice  President,  one  for  the  President  pro 
tempore,  one  for  the  Majority  Leader,  one  for 
the  Minority  Leader,  one  for  the  Majority 
Whip,  one  for  the  Minority  Whip,  for  carry- 
ing  the   malls,   and   for  official   use  of  the 
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j^nces  of  the  Secretary  and  Sergeant  at  Arms. 
$36,000 

(211     INOL'IRIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

For  expenses  of  inquiries  and  Investiga- 
tions ordered  by  the  Senate,  or  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  134(a)  of  Public  Law 
601  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  including 
$511,460  for  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, to  be  avaUable  also  for  the  purposes 
mentioned  in  Senate  Resolution  Numbered 
193,  agreed  to  October  14,  1943,  $11,848,646 

22:     FOLDING    D(X;UMENTS 

For  the  employment  of  personnel  for  fold- 
ing speeches  and  pamphlets  at  a  gross  rate 
of  not  exceeding  $3.34  per  hour  per  person. 
$74,475. 

I  23  1     MISCELLANEOUS    ITEMS 

For  miscellaneous  items,  $6,532,150, 

24  1     POSTAGE    STAMPS 

For  postage  stamps  for  the  OflSces  of  the 
Secretaries  for  the  Majority  and  Minority 
$320-  and  for  air  mall  and  special  delivery 
stamps  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  $610: 
Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  $240;  Comp- 
troller, $100;  Senators  and  the  r»resident  of 
the  Senate,  as  authorized  by  law,  $137,365: 
in  all,  $138,626. 

(251     STATIONERY     (REVOLVING    FUND) 

For  Stationery  for  Senators  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  $385,800;  and  for  station- 
ery for  committees  and  officers  of  the  Senate, 
117,200;  in  all  $403,000. 

(26  1     ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

The  second  sentence  of  section  4  of  the 
Joint  resolution   entitled   "Joint   Resolution 

transferring  the  management  of  the  Senate 
Restouranta  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  July  6, 
1961,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  n4J-i),  is 
amended  (1 )  by  striking  out  ••1972"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ••1973".  and  (2)  by 
EtrUting  out  ••specifically  for  such  restau- 
rants as  a"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  ■'which  shall  be 
part  of  a". 

28  Effective  July  1.  1972.  the  last  paragraph 
under  the  heading  •Administrative  Provi- 
sions" in  the  appropriations  for  the  Senate 
under  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation 
.Act,  1971  (2  U,6.C.  46d-5).  is  repealed. 

29 1  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his 
duties  under  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
\ci  of  1971,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is 
authorized,  from  and  after  July  1.  1972.  d) 
to  procure  technical  support  services,  (2)  to 
procure  the  temfwrary  or  intermittent  serv- 
ices of  individual  technicians,  experts,  or 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof,  in  the 
same  manner  and  under  the  same  conditions, 
to  the  extent  applicable,  as  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  may  procure  such  serv- 
ices under  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  .Administration,  to  use  on 
a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of  personnel 
of  any  such  department  or  agency,  and  (4) 
to  Incur  official  travel  expenses.  Payments 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
'hall  be  made  from  funds  Included  In  the 
appropriation  "Miscellaneous  Items"  under 
'-^t  heading  'Contingent  Expenses  of  the 
Senate"  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate.  All  sums  received  by 
'he  Secretary  under  authority  of  the  Federal 
Election  C;unpaign  Act  of  1971  shall  be  cov- 
ered into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CASEY  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Caset  of  Texas  moves  that  the  House 


recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  1  through  29. 
Inclusive,  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate    amendment   No    33:    On   page   21. 
line  18,  strike  out: 

For  necessary  expenditures  for  the  Capi- 
tol Building  and  electrical  substations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Office  Buildings,  under  the 
jurlsdlctUMi  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
including  improvements,  maintenance,  re- 
pair, equipment,  supplies,  material,  fuel.  oil. 
waste,  and  appurtenances:  furnishings  and 
office  equipment:  special  and  protective 
clothing  for  workmen;  uniforms  or  allow- 
ances therefor  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U5.C. 
5901.  5902);  personal  and  other  services: 
cleaning  and  repairing  works  of  art.  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended;  purchase  or  exchange, 
maintenance  and  operation  of  a  passenger 
motor  vehicle:  purchase  of  necessary  refer- 
ence bocks  and  periodicals:  for  expenses  of 
attendance,  when  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  at  meetings  or 
conventions  in  connection  with  subjects  re- 
lated to  work  under  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  $2,852,900,  of  which  $60,000  shaU  re- 
main avaUable  until  expended:  Provided. 
That  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  In  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $100.  a  petty  cash  fund  for  small 
purchases  necessary  for  care  and  operation 
of  the  buildings  and  oflSce  administration, 
which  shall  be  reimbursed  by  vouchers  prop- 
erly chargeable  to  this  and  successor  appro- 
priations." 

And   insert : 

"For  necessary  expenditures  for  the  Capitol 
Building  and  electrical  substations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Office  Buildings,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol, including  Improvements,  maintenance, 
repair,  equipment,  supplies,  material,  fuel, 
oil,  waste,  and  appurtenances:  furnishings 
and  office  equipment:  special  and  protective 
clothing  for  workmen;  tinlforms  or  allow- 
ances therefor  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C 
5901-6903)  :  pereonal  and  other  services: 
cleaning  and  repairing  works  of  art  with- 
out regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended;  purchase  or  exchange 
maintenance  and  operation  of  a  passenger 
motor  vehicle:  purchase  of  necessary  refer- 
ence books  and  periodicals:  for  expenses  cif 
attendance,  when  speclflcally  authorized  by 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  at  meetings  cr 
oonventlons  in  connection  with  subjects  re- 
lated to  work  tinder  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol.  $4,411,000.  of  which  $1,521,000  shall 
remain  avaUable  until  June  30  1974  to  en- 
able the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commission  on  Art  and  An- 
tiquities of  the  United  Slates  Senate  estab- 
lished by  S.  Res.  382,  90th  Congress,  agreed  to 
October  1.  1968,  to  make  such  expenditures  as 
may  be  necessary,  without  regard  to  section 
:3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  to 
restore  the  Old  Senate  Chamber  on  the 
principal  floor  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Old 
Supreme  Court  Chamber  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  Capitol  substantially  to  the  condi- 
tion in  which  these  chambers  existed  when 
last  occupied  In  1869  and  1880.  respectively, 
by  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  including  expendi- 
tures for  procurement,  restoration,  and  re- 
pair of  furniture  and  furnishings  for  these 
chambers:  Provided.  That  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  established  and  maintained, 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $100,  a  petty 
cash  fund  for  small  purchases  necessary  for 
care  and  operation  of  the  buUdlngs  and  office 
administration,    which   shall    be    reimbursed 


by  vouchers  properly  chargeable  to  this  and 
successor  appropriations." 

MOTION     OFFiarO    BY     MR.    CASEY    OF    TEXAS 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  mouon. 

The  Clerk  read  ae  follows: 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  33  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment,  insert  the  following;  •'For 
necessary  expenditures  tot  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing and  electrical  subatatlons  of  the  8enmt« 
and  House  Office  BuUdinga,  under  the  Jurls- 
dictlon  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  in- 
cluding improvements,  maintenance,  repair, 
equipment,  supplies,  material,  fuel,  oU, 
waste,  and  appurtenances:  fumlshlng*  .and 
office  equipment;  special  and  protective 
clothing  for  workmen;  uniforms  or  allow- 
ances therefor  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C. 
5901-5902):  personal  and  other  services; 
cleaning  and  repairing  works  of  art  and  pro- 
curement of  fabric  and  installaUon  of  same 
on  the  wall  panels  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Senate  Chamber,  without  regard  to  secuon 
3708  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended; 
purchase  or  exchange,  maintenance  and  op- 
eration of  a  passenger  motor  vehicle,  pur- 
chase of  necessary  reference  books  and  pe- 
riodicals; for  expenses  of  attendance.  ^Uen 
speclficaUy  authorized  by  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  at  meetings  or  convenUon  in 
connection  with  subjects  related  to  work  un- 
der the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  $4,411,000, 
of  which  $1,521,000  shall  remain  available 
until  June  30.  1974.  to  enable  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  under  the  direction  of  the 
ConunlBsion  on  Art  and  AntlqulUes  of  the 
United  States  Senate  established  by  8  R*a. 
382.  90th  Congress,  agreed  to  October  1, 
1968,  and  a  slmUar  group  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  may  be  necessary, 
without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended,  to  restore  the 
Old  Senate  Chamber  on  the  principal  floor 
of  the  Capitol  and  the  Old  Supreme  Court 
Chamber  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Capitol 
substantially  to  the  condition  in  which  these 
chambers  existed  when  last  occupied  in  1869 
and  1860.  respectively,  by  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  including  expenditures  for  procure- 
ment, restoration,  and  repair  of  furniture 
and   furnishings    for   these    chambers:    Pto- 

ided.  That  there  i.*;  hereby  authorized  to  be 
established  and  maintained  !n  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $100.  a  petty  cash  fund  for 
small  purchases  necessary  for  care  and  op- 
eration of  the  buUdlngs  and  office  admlnis- 
traUon,  which  shall  be  reimbursed  by 
vouchers  properly  chargeable  to  this  and  suc- 
cessor appropriations." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to, 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  34:  On  page  24, 
line  1.  insert- 

The  sum  of  $74,000  of  the  $470,000  made 

available  until  expended  under  the  l-.eadlnK 

Senate  Office  BuUdlngs"  in  the  LegisiatlTe 

Branch    Appropriation    Act.    1968.    l.«    hweby 

rescinded, 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CASEY    OF    TSkAS 

Mr,  CASET  of  Texas,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ofler  amotion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  moves  that  the  Kouss 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follo'ws:   In 
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lieu  of  the  first  sum  propoaed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  the  following:    '»34,000" 

The  motion  waa  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  aa  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  3fl:  On  page  24,  line 
5.  insert 

The  unobligated  balance*  on  June  30.  1972. 
In  ihe  following  appropriation  accounu  no* 
available  until  expended,  shall  cease  to  b« 
available  for  obligation  on  June  30    1973: 

Senate  Office  BuUdlnga  (excluding  the  $74.- 
000  reaclndedl :  Extension  of  Additional  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  Site:  Structural  and 
Mechanical  Care.  Ubrary  Buildings  and 
Orounds;  John  W.  McCiormack  Residential 
Page  School 

MOTION    onrllED    BT     MR     CASIT    OT    TIXAS 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Cuamr  of  Texas  moves  that  the  Hou.se 
r«ee<le  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  35  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  of  »74.000  named  in  .lald 
amendment,  insert  the  following:   ■•»34,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Senate  amendment  numbered  36: 
Page  24.  line  20.  Insert: 

EXTENSION    or    THX    CAPITOL 

Punds  available  under  this  appropriation 
may  be  uaed  for  the  preparation  of  prellml- 
nAry  plans  for  the  extension  of  the  west  cen- 
tnX  front:  Provided,  hotoroer.  That  nc  funds 
may  be  uaed  for  the  preparation  of  the  final 
plana  or  initiation  of  construction  of  s&ld 
project  until  specifically  approved  and  ap- 
propriated therefor  by  the  Congress. 

MOTION  orrnucD  bt  mk.  casct  of  ttxas 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Mr.  Casxt  of  Texas  moves  that  the  House 
further  Insist  on  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  36 

PRKTCRXNTIAL  MOTION  OrTKKKO  BT 

Ma.  sraATTON 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  3t»attoi»  mows  that  the  House  re- 
cede from  Its  disagreement  to  Senate  cmiend- 
ment  numbered  38  and  concur  therein. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
request  a  division  of  the  question. 

PAKIIAMXNTAKT    INQC1XIXS 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Is  the  request  for  a 
division  of  the  question  presumably  to 
recede  on  one  part  and  concur  on  the 
other  part?  Is  this  subject  to  a  vote  or 
something? 

The  SPEAKER.  All  of  the  motion  is 
subject  to  a  vote.  The  question  is  on  the 
matter  of  receding  from  disagreement. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  A  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker.  If  a  Member 
is  in  favor  of  accepting  the  Senate 
amendment,  then  he  would  oppose  the 
motion  to  divide  on  the  vote.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 


The  SPEAKER.  This  is  not  a  question 
of  voting  on  the  division  but  a  question 
of  voting  on  the  motion  to  recede. 

Mr  STRATTON.  A  further  parliamen- 
tarv  inquiry.  My  understanding  is  that  if 
the  motion  to  divide  succeeds  and 
passes,  then  it  is  possible  parliamentarily 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment  rather  than  to  accept  the 
Senate  amendment.  Is  that  not  correct? 
The  SPEAKER  If  the  motion  to  re- 
cede from  disagreement  is  adopted,  then 
a  motion  to  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment with  an  amendment  Is  in  order. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Then  another  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker. 
If  we  want  to  accept  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  conclude  the  conference,  the 
wav  to  do  that  is  to  vote  doi?.Ti  the  mo- 
tion to  divide  this  particular  question.  Is 
that  not  true':" 

The  SPEAKER.  There  is  r.o  question  of 
division  involved. 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
confused.  My  original  question  was 
whether  the  proposal  to  divide  the  ques- 
tion into  two  parts  was  subject  to  a  vote. 
The  SPEAKER.  Division  of  a  question 
is  a  right  which  any  Member  of  the 
House  enjoys. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  At  what  point  is  it  in 
order  for  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
to  offer  his  motion  to  recede  and  concur 
with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  motion  is  pend- 
ing. The  gentleman  from  Texas  asked 
for  a  dmsion. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  it  in  order  at  this 
pomt  for  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
to  offer  his  motion  to  recede  and  concur? 
The  3PEAKER.  That  motion  is  pend- 
ine.  The  question  is  shall  the  House  re- 
cede from  its  disagreement  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

PRtrtRENTlAL    MOTION    OFFERED    BY     MK. 
CASEY    or    TEXAS 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  moves  that  thj  House 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  36  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

EXTENSION    OF    THE    CAPITOL 

No  funds  available  under  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  used  to  Initiate  construction 
of  said  project:  for  any  preparation  of  the 
building  site  or  the  surrounding  area  for 
construction;  or  for  any  vacation  of  the 
building,  until  specifically  appropriated  for 
by  the  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

PREFERENTIAL     MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR. 
STRATTON 

Mr.  STR.A.TTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion.  I  move  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  be  laid 
upon  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  would  carry  the 
whole  conference  to  the  table. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
Insist  upon  his  motion? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  '  Mr. 
Casey)  . 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  '  Mr.  Stratton  ) . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

One  hundred  seventy-nine  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  186.  nays  206,  not  voting,  40, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  240] 
TEAS— 186 
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Abourezk 

Fuqua 

Nichols 

Abzug 

Gettys 

O'Konskl 

Adams 

Ooodllng 

Pelly 

Artdabbo 

Grasso 

Peyser 

.Mexander 

Gross 

Pike 

Anderson. 

Grover 

Poff 

Calif. 

Gubser 

Preyer,  N.C 

.Archer 

Oude 

Price.  Tex. 

.Ashbrook 

Haley 

Pryor,  Ark. 

.■\.spln 

Hall 

Qule 

Badlllo 

Hamilton 

Rallsback 

Hell 

Hammer- 

Randall 

Bennett 

schmldt 

Rarlck 

Bergland 

Hanley 

Rees 

Blester 

Hanna 

Reld 

Blackburn 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Reuss 

Brasco 

Hansen.  Wash 

Robinson.  Va. 

Bray 

Harrington 

Rodin  0 

Brotzman 

Hastings 

Roe 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Rogers 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Roncallo 

Burke.  Mass 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Rosenthal 

Burton 

Heinz 

Roush 

Byron 

Helstoskl 

Runnels 

Camp 

Hicks.  Mass 

Ruppe 

Carey.  NY 

Hicks.  Wash 

Ryan 

Celler 

Hlllls 

Sarbanes 

Chappell 

Howard 

Satterfield 

Clancy 

Hunt 

Scherle 

Clawson.  Del 

Hutchinson 

Scheuer 

Cleveland 

Ichord 

Bchmitz 

Collier 

Jacobs 

Shipley 

Collins.  Tex 

Jarman 

Shoup 

Conable 

Jones.  N.C. 

Smith,  Calif 

Conover 

Keating 

Spence 

Conte 

Keith 

Stanton, 

Conyers 

Kemp 

J.  William 

Gorman 

King 

Stelger.  Ariz 

Cotter 

Koch 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Coughlln 

Kuykendall 

Stokes 

Crane 

Kyi 

Stratton 

Culver 

Kyros 

Stuckey 

Etenlel.  Va. 

Landgrebe 

Teague.  Calif 

Delaney 

Latta 

Terry 

Dellums 

Lloyd 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Denholm 

Long,  La. 

Thone 

Dennis 

Lujan 

Tleman 

Derwinskl 

McClure 

DdaU 

Devine 

McColllster 

Vanik 

Dlggs 

Mcculloch 

Veysey 

Donohue 

McKevltt 

Vlgorito 

Dorn 

McKlnney 

Waggonner 

Dow 

McMillan 

Waldle 

Drlnan 

Macdonald. 

Wampler                    ; 

Dulskl 

Mass. 

Whalen                      ; 

Duncan 

Mallllard 

Whltehurst 

Dwyer 

Mann 

WldnaU 

Edwards,  Calif.  Mathlas.  Call! 

.    Wylle 

Flndley 

Mayne 

Yates 

Fish 

Mazzoll 

Young.  Fla. 

Fisher 

MUler.  Ohio 

Zlon 

Flowers 

Mitchell 

Zwach 

Frellnghuysen    Montgomery 

Prey 

Nedzi 

NAYS— 206                                      1 

Anderson,  111 

Barrett 

Bow                          ■ 

Andrews   -Ala 

Begich 

Brad  em  as                 ■ 

.Andrews, 

Belcher 

Brlnkley                     ■ 

N    Dak 

BevUl 

Brooks                      H 

Annunzlo 

Blaggl 

Brown.  Ohio             ■ 

Arends 

Bingham 

Broyhlll,  Va.              ■ 

-Ashley 

Blatnlk 

Buchanan                 ■ 

Asplnall 

Boland 

Burleson.  Tex.          ■ 

Baker 

BolUng 

Burllson,  Mo.           ■ 

Byrne,  .'  a 
Bvrnes,  Wis. 

C&bell 
CMlsun 
Carney 
Carter 
Ca»ey.  Tex. 
Cederbera 
Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Collins.  111. 
Colmer 
Curlln 

Daniels.  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Oa 
Davis.  Wis. 
Je  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Downing 
a\x  Pont 
Etkhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  .Ala. 
Ellberi; 
Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evins.  Tenn, 
Fiscell 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Gali&anakls 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg 
Green.  Pa 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Hal  pern 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Henderson 
Hogan 
Holineld 
Horton 
Hosmer 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Betts 
Blauton 
Boggs 
BroomfleW 
Burke  Fla 
Caflery 
Cblsholm 
Clay 

Davis.  B.C. 
Dent 


Hull 

Hungate 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson.  Pa 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kluczynskl 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 

McCormack 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

Madden 

Mabon 

Mallary 

MathlE  Ga 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mills.  Md 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy.  N  Y 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

©•Neill 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Poage 

Podell 

Price,  ni. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 


Qulllen 

Rangel 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblson.  N.Y 

Rooney.  NY 

Rooney.  Pa. 

RostenkowRkl 

Rousseloi 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruth 

St  Oermaln 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Setberllng 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  NY 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Stephens 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Thompson.  Ga 
Thomson.  Wis 
iniman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Ware 
Whallev 
White 
Whltten 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 40 


Dowdy 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Hagan 
Hubert 
Karth 
McCloskey 
McDade 


McDonald. 

Mich 
Martin 
Moorhead 
Mosher 
Moss 
Passman 
Pepper 
Plrnle 
Powell 
Schneebeli 
Springer 
Teague.  Tex 
Wiggins 


So  the  motion  to  table  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.   Abbltt  for,  with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 

Mr.  Baring  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against, 

Mr.  Clay  for,  with  Mr.  Boggs  against. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  for.  with  Mr.  Pulton  against. 

Mr.  Betts  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr.  Gallagher  for,  with  Mr.  Oerald  R.  Pord 
against. 

Mr  Burke  of  Florida  for,  with  Mr.  Plrnle 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  McDode. 

Mr  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr  Blanton  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 


Mr.  Anderson  of  Tenneaaee  with  Mr.  Martin. 
Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Schneebeli. 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Moaber. 
Mr,  Passman  with  Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.   William  D.  Ford  with   Mr.  McDonald 
of  Michigan 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Springer. 
Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 
Mr.  Hogan  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Messrs.  ASHLEY,  ULLMAN.  LONG  of 
Maryland.  MADDEN.  BRADEMAS. 
LEGGETT,  BINGHAM.  FRENZEL,  and 
BOLAND  changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Mr.  DOW  and  Mr.  GROVER  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  iMr.  Casey)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

PARLIAMIKTABY   INgtnST 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield  for  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
parliamentary  inquiry  is,  How  much  time 
do  we  have  xmder  this  particular  mo- 
tion? 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  1  hour  of  time  on  the  motion. 

Mr  STR.^TTON.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  were  to  move  the  previous 
question,  that  would  cut  off  debate: 
would  it  not? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  it  were  carried,  it 
would. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  does  not  carry:  what  is  the  par- 
liamentary situation  then? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  next  vote  would 
be  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  to  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  is  the  motion 
to  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment? 

The  SPEAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  hope  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  at  least  to  discuss  this 
before  we  move  to  the  vote. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  tell  the  House  the  difference 
between  the  position  taken  by  the  gen- 
tleman, as  stated  in  the  amendment 
which  was  read  to  the  House,  and  the 
Senate  amendment? 

As  I  understand  the  difference,  your 
amendment  provides  for  the  Congress 
being  able  to  vote  upon  the  provision  of 
funds  only  for  construction  or  building. 

In  the  Senate  case,  no  action  can  be 
taken  on  either  plans  or  construction. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  No.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  let  me  proceed.  I  will  try  to 
tell  you  the  difference  and  just  what  I 
am  trying  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  we  are  is  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  trying  to 
persuade  the  House  to  accept  the  lan- 
guage placed  in  our  bill  by  the  Senate. 

Mind  you,  there  were  $2  million  ap- 
propriated— not  In  this  bill  but  In  a  prior 


bill — for  plans,  as  and  when  the  com- 
mission decided  whether  there  was  going 
to  be  a  restoration  or  an  extension. 

The  commission  decided  it  was  more 
feasible,  that  we  would  get  more  for  the 
money,  and  that  we  needed  the  space,  so 
they  voted  unanimously  for  the  exten- 
sion. 

The  $2  million  that  has  been  appro- 
priated Ls  not  for  construction:  it  is  for 
plans.  Those  who  are  opposed  to  any  ex- 
tension— and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee in  the  other  body  is  definitely 
wholly  opposed,  and  has  used  some  pretty 
ridiculous  language,  in  mj'  opinion,  with 
reference  to  the  commission  and  other 
Members  of  the  House  in  public  print  and 
on  TV.  So  he  put  this  amendment  in  the 
bill.  Read  it  carefully: 

Fund*  available  under  this  approiprlatlon 
may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  prelimi- 
nary plana  for  the  extension  of  the  west  cen- 
tral front:  Provided,  however,  that  no  funds 
may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  fln*l 
plana  or  Initiation  ol  construction  of  said 
project  until  specifloelly  approved  and  appro- 
priated therefor  by  the  CongresB. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  in  his 
circular  letter  that  he  sent  to  you — you 
will  read  it — s'ates  that  we  have  plans, 
and  we  do  have  some  preliminary  plans. 
All  we  wish  to  do  is  to  go  ahead  with  the 
final  plans  so  that  you  Members  can  look 
at  them,  and  there  viU  be  plans  that  you 
can  get  some  bids  on.  or  at  lea«t  some 
good  estimates  on.  You  cannot  estimate 
on  preliminarj'  plans.  Then  you  can  de- 
termine whether  or  not  you  wish  to  ap- 
propriate the  money  for  the  extension. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  and  the 
gentleman  in  the  other  body  have  been 
saying  that  we  are  trying  to  sneak  some- 
thing over  on  them,  that  we  are  going  to 
get  out  here  and  start  digging  holes,  and 
start  vacating  the  west  central  front, 
aind  start  tearing  some  of  it  down,  and 
then  come  in  and  say.  Well,  we  have  got 
this  far.  You  have  pot  to  go  ahead." 

To  make  sure  that  you  know  that  all 
we  wish  to  do  is  to  get  the  plans.  I  of- 
fered this  motion  to  concur  with  an 
amendment,  and  I  took  practically  the 
same  language  that  was  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  with  the  exception  I  would  delete 
this  limitation  to  preliminary  plans,  for 
we  already  have  them.  My  amendment 
simply  states  in  lieu  of  this  languaee: 

No  funds  available  under  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  used  to  imtlate  c;jnstruction  cf 
said  project  for  the  preparation  of  the  build- 
ing site  or  the  surrounding  area  for  con- 
struction, or  for  any  vacation  of  the  building 
until  specifically  appropriated  for  by  the 
Congress. 

If  that  does  not  protect  you  from  any- 
one, regardless  of  who  they  are.  who 
wishes  to  sneak  out  at  night  and  start 
digging  hoVes  and  tearing  down  the 
building.  I  do  not  know  what  will. 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Elinols. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  Senate  language  says 
this: 

Funds  under  this  appropriation  may  b« 
used  for  the  preparation  of  preUmli.ary  plans 
for  the  extension  of  the  West  Ceitral  Front. 

That  money  is  now  available  The  Sen- 
ate language  goes  further  and  says: 
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Provided,  hoieever.  That  no  funds  may  be 
uaed  for  the  preparation  of  the  rtnal  plans 
or  initiation  of  construction  of  said  project 
until  speclflcally  approved  and  appropriated 
therefor  by  the  Congress 

There  are  extra  words  tn  the  Senate 
provision,  and  those  words  are  "of  the 
final  plans."  Those  words  are  missing 
from  the  gentleman's  amendment;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas,  That  is  right.  I 
am  not  tr>-ing  to  kid  you  a  bit.  I  want 
them  to  go  ahead  with  the  final  plans  so 
we  ran  see  just  what  they  are  going  to 
put  in  there,  what  the  space  require- 
ments will  be  and  what  it  is  going  to  cost. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  estimates 
$70  mUUon.  We  got  an  estimate  of  $60 
million  You  will  not  know  until  you  get 
specific  plans— the  type  of  construction, 
the  material  that  is  going  to  be  used— 
and  then  you  can  have  construction 
firms  give  you  an  estimate  or  a  firm 
bid. 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 

further'' 

Mr  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois 

Mr.  YATES.  In  other  words,  if  a  Mem- 
ber were  to  favor  restoration,  he  would 
vote  against  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Of  course  not.  if 
he  is  like  you  and  like  the  gentleman 
from  New  "V'ork  and  does  not  want  to  ex- 
tend and  does  not  want  any  more  space, 
but  wants  to  leave  it  with  a  painted  wall 
so  it  does  not  match  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing— surely,  go  right  ahead.  The  whole 
issue  Is  whether  or  not  you  wsint  to  pre- 
pare this  building  for  the  next  100  years 
instead  of  letting  it  sit  here  with  a 
painted  wall. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  so 
concerned  about  the  viewpoint  of  the 
other  body  I,  as  a  Member  of  the  House, 
am  more  concerned  about  what  th« 
House  thinks.  The  House  has  been  ac- 
cused of  trickery  and  gimmickry,  a  most 
improp)er  accusation.  It  is  up  to  Members 
of  the  House  to  make  up  our  own  minds 
as  to  what  should  be  done  about  the 
west  front. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  is  propos- 
ing that  we  do  nothing  more  than  make 
the  plans  and  then  we  look  at  the  plans 
to  see  if  we  want  to  go  forward. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  support  the  gentleman's 
position. 

Mr  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CASETV  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  a  member  of 
my  committee 

Mr.  ROUSH,  Of  course.  I  would  agree 
with  the  chairman  of  the  fuU  committee 
that  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  part  of  any 
chicanery  nor  do  I  Intend  to  be. 

There  is  another  question  and  that  Is 
whether  we  are  going  to  let  the  Senate 
lead  us  or  whether  we,  In  this  House,  will 
express  our  own  will  on  this  matter. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  In  the  well 
with  regard  to  his  amendment  whether 
there  are  any  funds  in  this  bill  which  re- 


late to  the  construction  or  extension  of 
the  west  front  of  the  Capitol  BuUdlng? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  There  are  none 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  That  being  the  case,  I 
cannot  understand  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  He  states; 

No  funds  available  under  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  used  to  initiate  .  .  . 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  purpose 
of  this  statement  is  to  avoid  a  direct  con- 
frontation on  this  Issue  and  that  the 
amendment,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 
is.  indeed,  different.  It  is  different  in  this 
regard.  The  preliminary  statement  does 
refer  to  funds  available  under  this  ap- 
propriation, but  it  continues  on  to  say: 

Prcnided.  however,  that  no  funds  may  be 
used  for  the  preparation  ot  final  plans  or 
initiation  of  construction  of  said  project  un- 
til speclflcaUy  approved  and  appropriated 
therefor  by  the  Congress. 

It  is  this  language  which  makes  the 
Senate  amendment  .so  very  different  than 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

It  seems  to  me  it  Is  on  that  Issue  now 
that  this  House  should  be  voting  and  not 
on  the  amendment  that  the  gentleman 
offers,  which  Is  my  opinion.  I  say  this 
respectfully,  because  the  gentleman 
knows  I  have  a  high  regard  for  him, 
means  nothing,  Mr  Speaker. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  will  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  that 
we  have  some  carryover  funds,  $2  mil- 
lion, that  were  originally  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  which  could  have  been 
used,  frankij',  possibly  for  construction 
imder  the  1970  appropriation. 

The  reason  I  am  excited  is  because 
the  limitation  that  was  placed  over  here 
on  the  Senate  side  applies  to  these  funds. 
It  aUows  the  use  of  these  funds  for  pre- 
liminary plans  which  we  already  have, 
and  it  provides  that  these  funds  that 
are  available  could  not  be  used  for  prep- 
aration of  final  plans.  The  decision  has 
been  made.  If  we  do  not  agree  that  we 
should  even  have  final  plans  to  look  at 
before  we  appropriate  money  for  actual 
construction — and  that  is  the  gentle- 
man's position.  I  know — go  right  ahead. 
I  respectfully  disagree  with  the  gentle- 
man, or  I  would  not  be  in  this  well. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  If  the  chairman  will 
yield  further,  would  the  gentleman  agree 
that  his  amendment  does  nothing  to  pre- 
clude the  use  of  the  $2  million,  and 
that  hts  amendment  applies  to  limita- 
tion of  the  funds  In  this  appropriation 
bill  only:' 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  It  is  the  same 
language  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.   ROUSH.  I   respectfully  disagree. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  It  is  amend- 
ment No.  36. 

Mr  ROUSH.  However,  if  the  gentle- 
man goes  on  to  the  proviso  clause.  It 
makes  no  reference  to  this  appropna"- 
tion.  and  it  says.  "No  funds  shall  be 
used"  and  it  specifies  the  purposes  for 
which  they  shall  not  be  used. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amend- 
ment is  headed,  "Extension  of  the  Capi- 
tol, "  It  says.  "No  funds  available  under 


thi.s  appropriation" — and  this  approprla- 
tiju  is  a  continuing  appropriation.  avaO- 
able  without  fiscal  year  limitation ; 

No  funds  available  under  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  used  to  initiate  construction  of 
.said  project;  for  any  preparation  of  the 
building  site  or  the  surrounding  area  for 
construction;  or  for  any  vacation  of  the 
building,  until  specifically  appropriated  for 
by  the  Congress. 

We  should  vote  for  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  whether  we 
are  for  or  against  extension  of  the  west 
front.  We  need  better  plans  which  will 
enable  us  to  make  an  informed  judg- 
ment, and  voting  for  the  gentleman's 
amendment  does  not  commit  one  to  be 
for  the  construction  of  the  west  front 
extension  project. 

-^.  Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  That  is  abso- 
lutely right.  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  is  absolutely  right. 
If  anyone  votes  for  this,  it  does  not  mean 
he  is  bound  to  vote  for  construction 
funds  after  he  .sees  the  final  plans  and 
knows  what  they  involve. 

Mr.  E'VANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  understand 
what  we  went  through  m  the  conference, 
and  what  we  went  through  prior  to  the 
conference,  in  previous  years. 

Certainly  no  one  on  this  subcommit- 
tee, or  in  the  House  that  I  know  of, 
\vant.s  to  take  a  position  of  trying  to  trick 
.somebody  or  to  hide  something  or  to 
sneak  .something  through.  I  am  sorry 
this  has  been  raised.  It  was  raised  in  the 
other  body,  and  raised  in  our  conference, 
and  I  am  sorrj*  for  it. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the 
west  front,  but  I  do  not  want  that  done 
until  every  person  in  this  House  has  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  final  plans,  upon 
which  good  estimates  can  be  based  as  to 
cost. 

I  believe  that  everybody  who  is  here 
talking  today,  when  we  make  the  final 
decision  about  the  extension  or  the  reno- 
vation of  the  west  front,  ought  to  have  as 
much  knowledge  and  information  as  he 
can  have.  That  is  what  we  are  asking  to 
do. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  this 
conference  committee  which  came  up 
was  the  question  of  preliminary  plans. 
That  is  what  is  involved  in  the  question 
of  the  Senate  language. 

We  told  the  people  from  the  other  body 
that  there  were  preliminary  plans,  and 
that  there  had  been  prellmlnarv-  plans 
for  some  time;  and,  frankly,  they  were 
amazed.  They  did  not  believe  prelimi- 
nary plans  existed.  We  asked  them  to  re- 
cess with  us  and  to  go  down  to  look 
at  the  plans,  and  finally  they  did. 

It  is  my  understanding  they  now  do 
concede  we  have  preliminary  plans,  but 
they  are  just  preliminary.  Nobody  is  ask- 
ing the  House  or  the  Senate  to  go  ahead 
and  start  construction  in  this  institution. 
We  want  all  Members  to  be  advised  as 
well  as  possible,  and  Members  cannot 
make  a  proper  decision  imtil  they  can 
have  final  plans  to  see  what  the  cost 
estimates   are.   Then   they   will   clearly 
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come  before  the  Members  in  an  authori- 
zation or  construction  appropriation  in 
ihe  future. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  support  the 
committee. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  If  the  gentle- 
man does  not  mind,  I  will  give  him  some 

time. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gentleman  will 

give  me  some  time,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  The  gentleman 

initiated  this,  and  I  believe  he  is  entitled 

to  some  time. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  As  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  want  to  concur  in  the 
.statements  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado.  I  believe  he  stated  this  question 
very  effectively. 

Unless  there  be  any  doubt  among  any 
of  the  Members  here  that  any  of  this 
money  is  going  to  be  spent  for  construc- 
tion, we  want  to  assure  the  Members,  as 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  that  is 
not  going  to  happen. 

It  is  specifically  stated  here  that  this 
money,  as  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee .said,  is  for  the  final  plans.  We 
have  to  have  some  final  plans  before  we 
know  what  we  are  going  to  do.  We  will 
have  to  come  back  to  ask  for  the  appro- 
priation, and  Members  can  take  a  look 
at  that  before  they  make  up  their  minds. 

The  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  is  the  chairman  of  this  commis- 
sion, and  I  am  confident  he  will  see  that 
the  Members  have  some  assurance  on 
this  matter. 

Clearly  we  are  not  tr>ing  to  do  any- 
thing here  at  all  except  in  the  future  to 
give  the  Members  of  this  House  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  more  intelligent  de- 
cision before  we  go  ahead  with  the  final 
decision  on  the  construction  of  the  west 
front,  which  I  happen  to  favor. 

I  believe  that  is  a  wholly  reasonable 
position,  and  one  which  we  should  be  able 
to  sustain.  I  hope  the  position  of  the 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee  will  be 
sustained. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  How  much  of  the  $2 
million  originally  appropriated  for  plans 
is  now  available? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Well,  the  $2  mil- 
lion, the  full  amount,  is  available.  There 
was  some  additional  money  which  was 
I'^ed  for  the  study. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Under  the  language 
proposed  by  the  other  body  to  be  carried 
m  this  bill,  that  $2  million  or  whatever 
part  of  it  is  still  available  could  not  be 
spent  to  develop  any  final  plans  under 
that  language:  is  that  true? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  That  is  true,  or  I 
•Aould  not  be  standing  in  this  well. 

Mr.  L-'^NDRUM.  But  the  money  is  al- 
ready appropriated. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texa^.  The  money  is 
already  appropriated. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  so  clearly  stated,  no  de- 


cision can  be  made  by  this  body  or  the 
other  body  imtil  final  plans  are  avail- 
able. Is  that  right? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  extension  now,  but  when  they 
come  up  with  the  final  plans  I  might  not 
be  if  the  space  is  not  utilized  as  I  think 
It  should  be. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  And  the  money  is  al- 
ready appropriated  to  develop  the  final 
plans.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  That  is  right. 
And  thofie  opposed  to  extension  do  not 
want  you  to  do  anything. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  And  the  commis- 
sion voted  unanimously  to  have  plans 
developed? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  That  is  right 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  And  I  assume  the 
commission  Ls  proiX)slng  the  plans  he 
submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  They  will  have 
to  be  if  we  will  get  the  money  for  con- 
.struction  unless  the  Speaker  and  the 
commission,  as  some  seem  to  intimate, 
are  going  to  go  out  in  the  dark  of  the 
night  with  a  shovel  to  start  it  up.  That 
is  all  I  can  think  of. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  me  If  I  am  correct  that  the  commis- 
sion is  made  up  of  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  majority  leader,  and  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  ma.iority  and  minority  leaders 
of  the  other  body? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  And  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Yes:  and  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol. 

And  a  unanimous  decision  by  that 
group  is  to  develop  final  plans  under 
money  already  appropriated? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  said  those 
of  us  who  opposed  extension  just  want 
to  do  nothing.  May  I  say  respectfully 
that  those  of  us  exposed  to  the  exten- 
.sion  nevertheless  favor  restoration  of  the 
west  front.  We  believe  something  must 
be  done  but  It  should  be  restoration,  not 
extentlon. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Oh.  no.  I  did  not 
want  to  leave  that  impression  that  the 
gentleman  has. 

Mr.  MA"YNE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  repeated  the  as- 
surance to  us  now  that  no  construction 
will  proceed  and  In  that  he  was  joined 
by  the  .gentleman  from  Michigan,  but  I 
have  heard  no  such  assurance  as  to  any 
demolition  proceeding.  I  would  like  to 
have  such  assurance  from  the  gentleman 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  If  you  read  the 
amendment,  it  says: 

No  funds  available  under  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  used  to  Initiate  construction  of 
said  project;  for  any  preparation  of  the  build- 
ing site  or  the  surrounding  area  for  conatruc- 
tlon;  or  for  any  vacation  of  the  building,  un- 
til speclflcaUy  appropriated  for  by  the  Con- 
gress. 


Mr.  MAYNE.  Then,  do  we  hftTe  the 
gentleman's  assurance  there  will  be  no 
demolition  without  this  body  having  a 
further  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  en- 
tire issue? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texaa.  You  have  the  afl- 
surance  from  me.  as  I  say,  unless  the  difl- 
tingulshed  Sp)eaker  on  a  dark  night  goes 
out  with  a  shovel  and  starts  In. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Will  the  gentlenmn 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Texas  for  yield- 
ing. I  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Under  your  amendment  would  the 
final  plans  for  the  extension  of  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol  be  prepared? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Would  the  west 
front  be  what? 

Mr.  ■WILLIAMS.  Under  your  amend- 
ment would  the  final  plans  be  prepared 
for  an  extension  of  the  west  front? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS.  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest this.  then,  to  the  Members  of  this 
House.  We  have  jiist  recently  hired  a 
new  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  Mr.  George 
M.  'White,  a  registered  architect  and  a 
member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  with  an  excellent  reputation 
throughout  this  country.  After  carefully 
studying  the  report  I  found  certain  am- 
biguities and  certain  things  in  the  report 
which  in  my  opinion  did  not  support  the 
conclusions  of  the  treasurer's  report. 
Therefore.  I  wrote  to  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  Mr.  George  White,  and  aaked 
him  for  his  opinion.  He  sent  me  back 
these  documents  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand  and  In  which  he  Ukes  a  very  strong 
position  on  the  extension  of  the  west 
front  as  opposed  to  the  reconstruction  or 
restoration  of  the  present  west  front.  I 
would  suggest  ererj'  Member  of  this 
House  get  a  copy  of  these  documents  and 
read  them,  because  if  we  are  hiring  a 
professional  man.  a  registered  architect, 
to  be  our  adviser,  we  certainly  should 
heed  his  advice. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBEIRT.  Mr.  Spesiker.  will  the 
gentleman  >ield  to  me? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  would  like  to 
inquire  how  much  time  I  have  remain- 
ing. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman has  consumed  21  minutes. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
today  is  called  upon  once  again  to  affirm 
the  action  it  has  previously  taken  and 
provide  funds  for  the  preparation  of  final 
plans  for  the  extension  of  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol  Building.  The  House  has 
previously  acted  on  this  matter  and  acted 
affirmatively. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hke  my  predecessors. 
Speaker  Raybum  and  Speaker  McCor- 
raack,  have  supported,  and  I  do  support 
the  extension  of  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol.  That  \iew  is  shared  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr,  BoGGS  I  the  majority  leader,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  <  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford  i  the  minority  leader,  both  of 
whom  are  absent  today  but  both  of  whom 
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have  been  strong  and  vocal  advocates  of 
extension.  We  believe  It  vitally  important 
that  the  House  confirm  its  previous  posi- 
tion on  extension  of  the  west  front.  We 
believe  it  vitally  important  that  the 
House  not  gflve  In  on  this  Issue.  I  hope  the 
House  today  will  support  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  the  House  leader- 
ship. 

As  chairman  of  the  Commission  for 
the  Extension  of  the  Capitol.  I  want  to 
take  a  few  moments  today  to  attempt  to 
clarify  and  correct  some  of  the  apparent 
misconceptions  which  exist  concerning 
the  proposed  west  front  extension. 

First,  there  seems  to  be  some  sugges- 
tion that  the  Commission  for  the  Exten- 
sion of  the  Capitol  has  acted  unfairly 
clandestinely — m   some   land   of   extra- 
legal  fashion — in   directing   the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  under  Its  authority 
ais  set  out  in  Public  Law  91-145,  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  preparation  of  final  plans 
for   extending   the   west   central   front. 
That    action    of    the    Commission    was 
agi-eed  to  by  all  seven  members  of  the 
Commission   after  consideration  of  the 
restoration  study  which  was  made  In  ac- 
cordsmce  with  the  terms  of  the  1969  leg- 
islation and  after  consideration  of  the 
professional  judgments  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  who  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing members  of  his  profession.  Pub- 
lic Law  91-145.  the  Legislative  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  fiscal  year  1970,  provided 
$2  million  for  the  preparation  of  final 
plans  for  the  extension  of  the  west  front 
and  was  approved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives after  full  floor  debate  and 
after  extensive  hearings   by   the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  In  conference 
the  two  Houses  agreed  that  the  funds 
appropriated  for  preparation  of  the  final 
plans  would  not  be  obligated  unless  the 
restoration  study   was  undertaken  and 
five  enumerated  conditions  were  met. 

The  restoration  study  was  prepared 
and  submitted  in  January  1971.  Several 
times  during  1971  the  new  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  and  I  discussed  the  need  for 
the  Commission  to  review  the  restora- 
tion report.  I  advised  the  Architect  that 
the  Commission  would  want  his  candid 
and  well-considered  advice  and  his  pro- 
fessional judgment  on  the  restoration 
study  and  the  overall  question  of  the 
west  central  front.  He  Indicated  he  wsts 
making  an  intensive  study  of  the  entire 
question  so  that  he  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  offer  his  professional  judgment 
and  recommendations  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

Early  In  March  1972  he  Informed  me 
that  Members  of  the  other  body  had  in- 
quired when  the  Commission  was  going 
to  meet  and  render  a  decision  and  that 
he  felt  ready  to  provide  us  with  his  rec- 
ommendations and  professional  judg- 
ment. I  arranged  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission as  quickly  as  possible  and  all 
members  where  present  at  the  meeting 
on  March  8,  1972. 

At  that  time  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol testified  that  in  his  judgment  and 
from  the  Information  he  had  obtained 
from  some  of  the  most  reputable  gen- 
eral contractors  in  the  country  that  there 
was  no  way  two  of  the  conditions  spec- 
ified In  Public  Law  91-145  could  be  met: 
First,  that  the  cost  of  restoration  would 


not  exceed  $15  million:  and  second,  that 
the  method  of  accomplLshlng  restoration 
can  be  so  described  and  specified  as  to 
form  the  basis  for  performance  of  the 
restoration  work  by  lump-sum.  competi- 
tive, fixed-price  construction  bid  or  bids. 
Further,  the  Commission  had  before 
it  for  consideration  what  was  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  building,  the  Congress, 
and  the  people  of  the  country,  especially 
in  view  of  the  need  for  additional  space 
in  the  Capitol  of  which  I  have  fli-st-hand 
knowledge  and  of  which  many  of  you  are 
also  aware.  After  considering  the  testi- 
mony, the  report,  asking  questions,  ex- 
amining the  model  and  drawings  of  the 
proposed  west  front,  the  Commission 
voted  unanimously  and  without  excep- 
tion in  favor  of  proceeding  with  the  final 
extension  plans  In  accordance  with  the 
1969  legislation. 

I  believe  this  demonstrates  amply  that 
the  Commission  did  not  act  hurriedly  or 
in  some  .sinister  and  conspiratorial  fash- 
ion on  this  matter.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Commission  is  attempting  to 
thwart  the  will  of  Congress  and  is  at- 
tempting to  deface  a  national  monu- 
ment. This  is.  of  course,  patently  false 
and  to  give  credence  to  such  a  notion  is 
.simply  to  ignore  the  facts. 

There  is  ample  justification  for  the 
extension  of  the  west  front.  We  badly 
need  space  for  our  legislative  operations 
on  the  House  side  of  the  Capitol.  The 
crowded  conditions  which  exist  now  for 
the  use  of  the  House  and  for  the  public 
are  deplorable.  Certain  committees  have 
a  need  to  have  meeting  rooms  in  close 
proximity  to  the  legislative  Chamber. 
Joint  committees,  commissions,  and  con- 
ference committees  require  an  increased 
capacity  in  the  physical  requirements  for 
meeting  rooms  and  require  a  place  to 
meet  in  close  proximity  to  both  legisla- 
tive Chambers. 

This  building  is  a  national  shrine.  It 
is  also  very  much  a  working  building 
which  must  serve  the  needs  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  people 
who  work  in  this  building,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  Capitol  has  been 
altered  many  times  as  the  needs  of  Con- 
gress have  changed  and  there  Is  no  rea- 
son why  our  present-day  needs  should 
not  be  met  by  the  proposed  extension. 

As  our  legislative  responsibilities  daily 
increase,  it  seems  to  me  unthinkable  that 
we  should  penalize  oui-selves  and  the 
country  by  not  extending  the  west  front 
I  hope  the  House  will  vote  overwhelm- 
ingly in  support  of  the  motion  offered 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  Mr  Casey),  and  to  reaffirm  its 
position  on  construction  of  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol  and  allow  the  preparation 
of  final  plans  for  the  proixjsed  extension. 
Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  know  one  thing 
that  influenced  the  last  vote  was  the 
belief  tiiat  the  cost  of  extension  would 
be  over  $300  a  square  foot.  I  would  say 
comparing  cost  of  construction  of  a  work 
of  art,  wh:ch  the  extension  of  the  west 
'•entral  front  would  be,  with  the  cost  of 
construction  of  a  Holiday  Inn  or  of  a 
home  out  here  on  Massachusetts  Avenue 
IS  a  little  ridiculous.  The  same  would  be 
true  in  comparing  it  even  with  the  FBI 
building — because  if  we  extend  it,  we 
want  it  to  conform  to  and  enhance  the 


looks  of  this  Capitol  and  not  detract  ot 
downgrade  Its  appearance. 

If  you  lock  at  the  renderings  of  the 
west  front  as  extended  that  is  in  the 
Speaker's  Lobby  you  will  see  how  attrac- 
tive it  would  be.  We  have  a  model  in 
Statuary  Hall  which  includes  the  exten- 
sion  and  many  people  do  not  realize  that 
Is  the  way  it  Is  proposed  to  look  after  the 
extension. 

The  highest  estimates  of  cost  of  the 
overall  project  that  we  have — building 
costs  and  aU — is  $222  a  square  foot. 

When  you  just  take  the  usable  space 
without  the  area  surrounding  that  has  to 
be  taken  care  of — the  flgiire  Is  $172  a 
square  foot. 

So  bear  that  in  mind.  Frankly,  not  a 
dime  is  going  to  be  spent  for  construc- 
tion until  you  get  a  chance  to  look  at  the 
final  plans  and  then  you  can  decide  if 
you  actually  wsmt  to  spend  the  money. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASETX"  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DE2«INIS.  Although  the  gentleman 
assures  us  that  no  funds  will  be  paid 
for  conLstructlon,  nevertheless  insofar  as 
his  amendment  is  concerned  It  deals  only 
with  funds  available  under  this  appro- 
priation and  In  nowise  touches  the  $2 
million  on  hand.  Therefore.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me  that 
his  amendment  will  not  prevent  the  use 
of  that  $2  million  for  construction. 
I  am  asking  you  if  that  is  not  true? 
Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  We  discussed  this 
matter  a  while  ago.  I  shared  the  view 
that  this  was  a  carryover  fund.  The 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  assured 
everyone  that  it  is  a  continuing  situation. 
Mr  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  saying  that  he  does  not 
take  the  Speaker  at  his  word? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me,  I  said  no  such  thing.  But  I 
am  saying — when  you  have  an  amend- 
ment which  deals  only  with  fxmds  avail- 
able under  this  appropriation  and  it  does 
not  touch  the  $2  milUon  you  have  al- 
ready available,  it  is  not  saying  anything 
about  construction. 

Whereas,  the  Senate  amendment  says 
very  plainly  that  no  funds  shall  be  used 
for  construction.  As  my  friend  from  In- 
diana <  Mr.  RousH  1  pointed  out,  that  is 
the  difference. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  The  amendment 
does  not  say  that. 

It  says  that  the  funds  available  under 
this  appropriation  and  the  appropriation 
is  a  continuing  year-to-year  thing. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  iMr.  Stratton). 

Mr.  STRATrON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  giving  me  5  min- 
utes out  of  an  hour. 

This  has  been  the  history  of  this  ques- 
tion in  the  past.  One  side  has  been  pre- 
sented and  we  are  fighting  the  establish- 
ment, I  suppose,  although  a  few  mo- 
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ments  ago,  I  notice— we  came  within  20 
votes  of  winning  on  the  last  vote,  and 
that  was  a  confused  parliamentary  sit- 
uation, to  say  the  least. 

I  do  hope  the  gentleman  will  yield  me 
just  a  few  more  minutes  to  try  to  pre- 
sent the  other  side  because  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  confusion  and  a 
good  deal  of  glossing  over  what  the  real 

issue  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  that  Mem- 
bers are  getting  restless  and  they  want 
to  vote. 

But  I  think  the  fair  thing  Is  to  try  to 
see  the  other  side.  I  apologize  for  the 
somewhat  confusing  parliamentary  sit- 
uation that  we  were  in  on  the  last  vote. 
But  we  are  told  In  this  body  to  bring  our 
amendments  to  the  other  side  and  we 
are  told  to  discuss  them  with  the  pwUa- 
mentarian,  but  somehow  when  things  get 
tight  they  spring  these  fancy  parllamen- 
tarj'  moves  on  you  at  the  last  minute.  I 
think  perhaps  if  we  had  had  a  vote  on 
the  real  issue,  we  would  have  gotten  a 
majority:  and  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have  an  opportunity  on  this  next  vote  to 
determine  how  this  House  stands  on  the 
real  Issue. 

Now  the  real  question,  I  think,  as  I 
posed  it  earlier  Is  not  what  the  Congress 
did  back  in  1954  and  1955  In  setting  up 
an  elite  body  to  make  these  decisions  for 
us.  but  in  today's  world,  whether  this 
House  and  the  Senate  can  vote  to  ex- 
tend—or  not  to  extend.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  Speaker — and  I  have  been 
one  of  his  staimchest  supporters  in  and 
out  and  on  some  of  the  tough  Issues  in 
particular — I  have  battled  on  this  ques- 
tion against  previous  speakers.  But  some- 
thing is  wrong  today  in  a  body  where 
when  someone  wants  to  Increase  the  pay 
of  a  district  judge  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  House  and  Senate  have  to 
vote  upon  the  iirsue,  but  when  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Capitol  comes  up,  that  issue 
can  be  decided  by  five  men  and  one  ar- 
chitect who  voices  the  individual  opinion 
that  he  does  not  think  a  $200,000  report 
flled  by  a  mast  prestigious  structural  en- 
gineering firm  in  the  country  means  any- 
thing; and  so  on  the  say-so  of  one  man, 
who  is  not  an  engineer,  and  also  hap- 
pens to  be  on  the  payroll,  and  whose 
view  was  the  opposite  before  he  went  on 
that  payroll,  we  throw  the  technical  re- 
port away  and  do  just  what  was  wanted 
to  be  done  originally  anyway.  Something 
is  wrong  in  that  kind  of  procedure. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  says 
all  we  are  going  to  do  if  his  amendment 
passes  IS  spend  $2  million  for  final  plans. 
But  why  should  we  spend  $2  million  for 
extension  plans  if  we  do  not  want  to  ex- 
tend the  Capitol?  This  is  what  the  basic 
question  is.  Let  us  decide,  first  of  all. 
whether  we  are  going  to  extend  the 
Capitol,  and  then  we  can  go  into  the  final 
plans  But  not  the  other  way  around. 

The  statement  has  been  made.  "Well, 
we  have  already  derided  that.  We  cast  a 
vote  back  in  1955.  And  we  had  another 
vote  back  in  1969  ".  Ah.  but  the  1969  vote 
was  taken  before  we  had  this  Praeger 
report  before  us  which  I  put  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  day  before  yester- 
day, and  which  is  available  to  you,  and 
which  said  that  all  the  arguments  used 


by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr. 
ScHWENGKL)  and  others  in  support  of  the 
extension  the  last  time  were  fallacious, 
and  the  building  was  not  going  to  fall 
down,  and  we  could  restore  it  much  more 
cheaply. 

So  why  do  we  not  decide  here  in  this 
body  today  whether  we  wish  to  extend  or 
whether  we  wish  to  restore?  Let  us  have 
the  vote  on  that.  I  do  not  want  to  have  to 
vote  on  having  to  lay  on  the  table  any 
more  than  anybody  else  does;  but  we 
seem  to  be  running  into  a  lot  of  parlia- 
mentary maneuvering  here  today  to  avoid 
the  question  of  whether  we  are  going  to 
recede  and  concur  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ment or  not. 

Here  is  what  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment from  Texas  would  do: 

No  funds  available  under  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  used — 

Et  cetera,  et  cetera.  But  as  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
DENNIS)  made  clear  just  a  moment  ago, 
there  are  no  fimds  in  this  appropriation. 
The  real  question  is.  what  do  we  do  with 
the  $2  million  that  is  already  in  the  kitty? 
Why  should  we  spend  it  for  extension? 
We  all  know  what  extension  Is  going  to 
look  like.  We  do  not  need  any  more  plans. 
But  why  should  be  spend  money  for  plans 
for  a  project  that  is  going  to  cost  $368  a 
square  foot  if  we  decide  that  we  do  not 
want  that  kind  of  project.  So  let  us  take 
that  vote. 

Why  are  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  so  worried  about  this?  Why  is 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  so  anxious  to  spend  $70  mil- 
lion of  the  taxpayers'  money  when  we 
can  do  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done  for 
only  $15  minion? 

I  wish  to  complete  my  point,  and  then 
I  shall  be  glad  to  >ield.  What  worries 
me  is  that  we  could  wake  up  some  day  to 
be  confronted  with  a  fait  accompU. 

We  have  had  statements  here  this 
afternoon  that  nothing  is  going  to  be 
done,  that  there  is  not  going  to  be  any 
vacation  of  any  office  space;  there  are 
not  going  to  be  any  drillings.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  researched  the 
backgroimd  of  the  Raybum  Building, 
and  I  remember  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress rising  in  1955  to  try  to  oppose  con- 
struction of  the  Raybum  Building.  He 
was  told  he  was  out  of  order  that  he 
spoke  too  soon.  Then  3  years  later  when 
he  tried  to  object  to  it.  they  ruled  that 
his  motion  had  come  too  late.  That  is 
what  I  am  afraid  will  happen  on  this 
west  front  matter  If  we  do  not  accept 
the  modest,  innocuous  Senate  language. 
What  is  so  wrong  a  simple  vote — un- 
less of  course  you  look  at  the  close  vote 
we  had  a  moment  ago  If  the  vote  occurs 
on  the  real  issue  maybe  the  votes  might 
be  on  our  side  for  once  rather  than  on 
the  other  side. 

If  we  need  toilets,  if  we  need  restau- 
rants, if  we  need  movie  theaters,  we  can 
build  them  much  more  cheaply  else- 
where, and  we  have  already  got  a  $40 
million  investment  down  the  street  in 
the  Union  Station's  new  National  Visi- 
tors Center. 

Mr.  GDBSER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BTRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Califorma. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  indicated  that  under  his 
amendment  we  would  have  a  choice.  Am 
I  correct  in  saj'lng  that  that  choice  will 
not  be  between  restoration  and  exten- 
sion because  the  final  plans  will  be 
formulated  only  for  an  extension? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  So  the  choice  will  be 
for  extension  or  nothing  at  all? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  is  correct. 
There  will  not  be  any  choice.  All  you  will 
be  confronted  with  under  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  a  request  for  ap- 
propriations. 

Let  us  get  this  clear.  The  Senate  lan- 
guage is  absolutely  clear.  It  states — and 
this  was  discussed  at  the  time  the  Senate 
debated  the  question — 

No  funds  may  be  used  for  the  preparation 
of  the  flniti  plans  or  initiation  of  construc- 
tion of  said  project  untU  specifically  ap- 
proved and  appropriated  therefor  by  the 
Congress. 

That  "No  ftinds"  does  not  mean  the 
funds  in  this  bill.  It  means  the  $2  million 
that  is  sitting  around  in  the  kitty. 

If  we  are  so  anxious  to  help  the  tax- 
payers, let  us  have  a  vote  and  decide 
which  way  we  want  to  go.  If  we  do  not 
want  to  go  the  route  of  extension,  it 
would  be  an  utter  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  spend  $2  million  for  final  plan*. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Scmfuia). 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mi.  Speaker,  I  have 
heard  this  afternoon  that  this  extension 
IS  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  ^-ery  concerned  that  the  needs 
ci  the  Congress  be  met  for  ah  kinds  of 
space,  staff,  services  and  facilities  we 
do  not  have  now.  Does  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  know  of  any  professional  sur- 
vey that  has  ever  been  done  to  determine 
exactly  what  are  the  office  space,  staff, 
services  facilities  and  equipment  needs  of 
the  Members  of  Congress?  Has  there 
ever  been  a  survey  done  by  a  qualified 
management  consultant? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  You  are  right.  There 
has  been  no  such  survey.  Efforts  have 
often  been  made  to  get  such  a  survey 
done.  But  they  have  always  been  blocked. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
RousH)  has  pointed  out,  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  unused  space  still  in  the  Capitol, 
and  we  might  have  enough  even  to  pro- 
vide the  rest  facilities  that  have  been 
previously  alluded  to. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wUl  yield.  If  we  are  opposed  to 
the  extension,  we  vote  this  down? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  such  time  as  he  may 
constmie. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  We  have  been 
through  this  many  times.  We  have  heard 
the  same  arguments  time  and  time  again. 
I  recall  when  we  passed  the  original 
authorization.  What  Is  being  attempted 
today  by  the  action  of  those  opposed  to 
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this  bill  Is  to  repeal  existing  legislation. 
Congress  passed  this  legislation,  and  it 
was  by  a  rollcall  vote.  In  which  we  au- 
thorized that  this  be  done.  What  we  are 
being  asked  to  do  today  Is  something 
that  should  not  be  done,  and  that  is  In  an 
appropriation  bill,  a  conference  report, 
we  are  being  asked  to  repeal  existing  law. 
What  we  are  actually  doing  here  to  the 
existing  law  Is  writing  in  a  limitation 
that  none  of  the  funds  shall  be  used  for 
construction  or  for  preparing  the  site — 
nothing  but  plans. 

Let  us  follow  the  laws  which  the  Con- 
gress has  passed.  Are  we  going  to  expect 
ev-ery  Congress  that  comes  In  here  to 
change  the  existing  law  each  year'  We 
have  done  it  several  times  The  law  is  on 
the  books  now.  All  we  are  asking  for  Is 
that  we  now  vote  for  this  amendment  so 
we  can  have  final  plans,  so  we  can  come 
to  the  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  I  will  not  be  here  to 
come  to  the  Members,  but  I  will  be  hop- 
ing that,  when  we  have  the  final  plans, 
the  Members  will  finally  conclude  to 
build  the  west  front  I  am  for  it.  I  admit 
that:  I  have  great  confidence  in  this 
Building  Commission  and  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  others  and  those  In 
the  other  body  who  have  given  careful 
consideration  to  this.  Under  existing  law, 
the  law  which  the  Congress  has  passed, 
they  are  acting.  Why  do  we  repeal  that 
law  today?  Why  do  we  do  anything  to- 
day which  shows  we  may  not  have  con- 
fidence in  the  leaderships  we  set  up  in 
the  existing  law? 

So  I  am  pleading  with  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  adopt  this  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  We 
are  not  going  to  disturb  a  brick  or  a  single 
thing  in  this  building.  We  are  only  going 
to  proceed  in  an  orderly  manner,  an  or- 
derly fashion,  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
this  should  be  done.  Then  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  say  "Yes"  or  No"  when  the 
appropriation  bill  comes  in.  If  the  Mem- 
bers should  say  "No."  then  the  action 
can  be  taken  to  amend  the  laws  to  pro- 
nde  for  the  restoration.  But,  under  the 
existmg  law,  this  is  a  proper  amend- 
ment This  ought  to  be  passed  on.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
take  just  a  moment  to  dwell  on  two  very 
important  points.  Members  have  heard 
me  say  a  number  of  times  on  the  House 
floor  that  I  was  against  the  east  front 
and  west  front.  I  have  changed  my 
mind  based  on  the  study,  and  I  have 
said  that  before,  and  I  will  not  say 
it  again.  But  there  have  been  some 
Members,  some  people  almost  accus- 
ing the  Conunisslon  of  trying  to  hide 
something,  and  not  being  in  line  with 
the  desires  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  I  say  to  the  Members,  even 
when  I  was  almost  viciously  against 
both  the  east  front  and  the  west  front. 
I  never  failed  to  get  the  complete  co- 
operation of  tlie  members  of  the  Com- 
mission to  get  the  Information  I  wanted. 


Never  have  I  seen  them  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  a  suggestion  or  to  a  question.  So  I 
want  to  underscore  that  there  is  reason 
to  have  faith  in  this  Commission,  a  statu- 
tory group  the  Speaker  and  others  al- 
ready have  spoken  of. 

There  is  one  other  thing.  People  have 
spoken  of  the  Architect.  We  have  an 
Architect  who  is  an  architect  now.  He 
was  once  vice  president  of  the  AIA.  He 
was  vice  president  when  he  was  selected 
to  be  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

He  was  against  extension,  but  he 
promised  the  President  he  would  come 
here  with  an  open  mind  and  that  he 
would  look  at  the  proposition.  He  has 
.studied  it  in  depth.  He  has  changed  his 
mind. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  architects  of 
the  world,  not  only  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  fortunate  to  have  George  White 
as  Architect.  He  has  a  strong  feeUng  for 
history. 

I  appeal  to  the  Members  to  support  this 
amendment,  because  it  will  be  money 
well  spent:  $30  million  will  have  to  be 
spent  for  restoration,  if  that  is  the  route 
we  go,  and  then  we  would  have  to  do  it 
agam  in  20  or  30  years. 

I  believe  the  thing  to  do  is  extend  it 
now.  I  hope  you  will  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  C.\SEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUSH  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  statements  which  have  heretofore 
been  made  by  previous  speakers  I  would 
like  to  discuss  at  length  the  matter  before 
us. 

In  1969.  amid  cries  of  alarm  that  the 
west  front  was  disintegrating.  Congress 
commissioned  a  private  study  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  restoring  the  west 
front  so  that  the  findings  could  be  util- 
ized by  the  Commission  for  Extension 
of  the  US.  Capitol.  It  was  agreed  that 
restoration  would  not  be  the  route  taken 
if  five  specific  points,  which  have  been 
listed  too  often  to  require  further  enu- 
meration here,  could  not  be  met.  The 
feasibility  report,  performed  by  the 
prestigious  firm  of  Praeger-Kavanagh- 
Waterbury  of  New  York  City,  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  in  1971.  It  concluded 
that  all  five  conditions  necessary  to  re- 
storation could  be  met.  It  languished  with 
the  Commission  until  March  8  of  this 
year  when  Congress  was  suddenly  in- 
formed that  the  Praeger-Kavanagh- 
Waterbury  findings  were  apparently  In- 
accurate and  that  extension  would  go 
forth 

There  has  been  no  ofHclal  comment 
from  the  Commission  yet  as  to  why  it 
found  the  Praeger  report  erroneoiis.  We 
receive  some  clue  as  to  what  occurred 
during  deliberation  on  restoration  from 
the  Senate  debate  held  on  the  legisla- 
tive branch  appropriation  on  March  28 
of  this  year,  however.  Senator  Mans- 
field's comments,  beginning  on  page 
10551  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
that  date,  indicated  that  the  Commission 
simply  accepted  the  word  of  the  current 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  that  requirement 
No.  1  of  those  five  requirements  possibly 
could  not  be  met,  that  requirements  Nos. 


2  and  5  were  accurately  assessed  in  the 
Praeger  report,  and  that  requirement* 
Nos.  3  smd  4  could  not,  in  his  opinion 
be  accomplished.  In  short,  it  appears  th»t 
the  Commission  members  simply  ac- 
quiesced to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  White, 
ignoring  the  findings  of  not  only  one,  but 
two.  skilled  professional  groups.  A  hand- 
ful of  men  who  are  neither  architects 
nor  engineers  decided  to  overthrow  the 
findings  of  one  expert  group  whom  we 
paid— namely,  Praeger -Kavanagh-Wa- 
terbury — and  another  whom  we  did  not — 
the  Task  Force  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects — which  both  found  that 
restoration  plans  could  meet  those  five 
congresslonally  Imposed  requirements.  If 
this  arbitrtiry  decision  was  to  be  the  end 
result,  can  someone  please  explain  why 
we  appropriated  $225,000  to  have  the 
Praeger  study  made  in  the  first  place?  I 
certainly  cannot,  and  I  doubt  that  mj 
constituents  could. 

As  we  approach  the  denouement  of 
this  issue,  I  should  like  to  remind  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  a  rather  dis- 
turbing editorial  which  appeared  in  last 
Monday's  Washington  Post.  It  was  en- 
titled "It's  Up  to  the  Senate  To  Save  the 
West  Front  "  Why  the  Senate?  Are  we  so 
indecisive  here  in  the  House  that  we  must 
abdicate  our  own  responsibilities  and  let 
another  body  decide  the  outcome?  I  think 
not.  Whichever  side  one  upholds,  it  seems 
only  reasonable  that  the  extension  or- 
dered in  March  should  not  go  ahead,  u 
Senate  Amendment  No.  36  provides,  until 
the  project  has  been  approved  and  atp- 
propriated  by  Congress.  In  a  body  that 
customarily  spends  1  day  a  week  scrap- 
ping over  expenditures  for  roads  and  the 
like  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  hardly 
seems  appropriate  that  we  should  not  at 
least  hold  a  vote  on  whether  to  obscure 
the  last  visible  portion  of  the  original 
U.S.  Capitol  Building. 

Perhaps,  before  we  reach  a  conclusion 
on  thu;.  we  should  consider  the  design 
for  that  original  Capitol  Building.  The 
design  by  Dr.  William  Thornton  which 
was  submitted  in  1792.  "captivated  the 
eyes  and  judgment  of  all."  stated  then 
Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Washington  said  of  it : 

Grandeur.  Simplicity  and  Convenience  ap- 
pear to  be  sc  well  combined  ui  this  plan  .  . 
that  I  have  no  doubt  of  Its  meeting  with 
approbation  from  you. 

Should  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
west  front  be  granted,  not  only  would 
the  original  west  wall  be  changed,  but  we 
would  also  sacrifice  the  graceful  terracing 
by  Frederick  L.  Olmsted,  America's 
greatest  landscape  architect,  who  de- 
signed the  terraces  in  1874.  The  first  ex- 
tension of  the  west  front  plan  actually 
was  submitted  a  year  later,  in  1875.  and 
was  rejected,  according  to  one  critic,  be- 
cause it  would  be  wrong  "to  extend  the 
'  central  portion  of  the  old  building  thus- 
spending  money  to  diminish  the  appar- 
ent magnitude  and  grandeur  of  this  noble 
building."  A  more  recent  article  opposing 
extension  contended ; 

William  Thornton's  softly  elegant  sand- 
stone facade  is  the  orJy  visible  link  to  the 
Capitol's  beginning  In  the  early  years  of  the 
Republic  It  is  the  l£ist  remnant  of  an  archi- 
tecture that  was  at  once  Inspired  by  and 
expressive  of  the  Jeffersonian  concept  oi 
civilization. 
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Grandeur,  nobility,  simplicity,  and  soft 
elegance — these  words,  used  seldom  with 
accuracy,  have  all  been  fittingly  utilized 
to  describe  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol. 
Are  *e  now,  without  so  much  as  a  vote  to 
appropriate  funds  in  tliis  Chamt»er,  to 
envelope  that  same  facade  in  phony 
Roman  imperial  kitsch? 

In  addition  to  my  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed architectural  form  that  extension 
would  take.  I  must  take  issue  with  the 
argument  tliat  we  need  additional  space 
in  the  Capitol  itself — space  for  offices. 
tourLst  facilities,  and  the  like.  Of  course 
visitors  coming  to  see  their  Capitol  should 
be  accommodated,  but  the  fact  that  a 
new  Visitors'  Center  is  being  built  at 
Union  Station  appears  to  have  gone  un- 
noticed by  proponents  of  extension.  As  to 
the  other  "needs,"  which  seems  a  handy 
euphemism  for  "conveniences,"  we  have 
only  to  turn  to  the  task  force  report, 
written  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  for  an  evaluation: 

The  Task  Force  observed,  that  the  present 
space  usage  In  the  Capitol  Is  crowded,  mis- 
used, or  underused;  that  many  functions 
now  located  m  the  Capitol  have  questionable 
need  of  being  there;  and  some  functions  are 
duplicated 

Anyone  looking  at  a  map  of  the  Capi- 
tol interior  can  easily  validate  that  com- 
ment. We  house  an  airline  ticket  office 
here,  a  duplication  of  facilities  located 
m  the  office  buildings,  the  Democratic 
senatorial  campaign  photo  room,  which 
could  easily  be  located  elsewhere,  a 
Clerk's  storeroom  on  the  House  side,  and 
a  barber  shop.  Even  if  a  Member  is  in- 
sistent on  having  short  hair  today,  fash- 
ion notwithstanding,  is  it  too  much  to 
ask  that  he  walk — or  ride — to  one  of 
the  office  buildings  for  a  haircut?  I  can 
higiily  recommend  walking  myself;  on 
Saturday  I  plan  to  start  a  walk  across 
my  district  which  will  involve  135  miles 
and  8  days.  I  really  do  not  feel  that  ex- 
pecting someone  to  walk  from  the  Capi- 
tol across  the  street  is  an  unreasonable 
demand. 

There  is  no  reason  why  necessary  func- 
tions should  not  preempt  expendable 
functions  in  the  Capitol.  If  we  truly  re- 
quire office  space  in  this  building,  we 
can  always  move  some  of  the  above  men- 
tioned unnecessary  fewiilities  to  make 
room  for  it. 

Lastly,  if  one  is  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  one  does,  or  should,  become 
acutely  conscious  of  the  cost  of  things. 
One  of  the  congressional  stipulations  for 
restoration  was  that  it  not  cost  more 
than  $15  million.  The  Praeger-Kava- 
nagh-Waterbury  report  presented  two 
possible  restoration  plans,  one  costing 
$13,700,000.  and  the  other  costing  $14,- 
500.000.  Even  with  sm  allowance  for  in- 
flationary cost  increases,  either  of  those 
figures  IS  preferable  to  the  proposed  ex- 
tension cost  of  between  $60  and  $70  mU- 
iion.  It  could  be  that  we  have  become 
numb  here  and  experience  no  pain  when 
appropnatmg  such  huge  amounts,  but 
I  can  assure  you  that  my  constituents. 
who  foot  the  bill,  can  still  feel  a  pinch. 
I  refuse  to  go  back  to  them  auid  try  to 
defend  a  vote  for  offtce  space  which  will 
cost  $368  per  square  foot.  Information 


like  that  is  all  we  need  to  turn  the  cur- 
rent taxpayers'  revolt  in  this  country 
into  a  taxpayers'  revolution. 

We  must  now  confront  this  issue  of 
whether  we  will  preserve  the  original 
west  front  of  the  Capitol,  or  whether  we 
will  simply  limp  away  from  the  issue 
sans  a  vote.  I  do  not  wish  to  reUve  his- 
tory, but  I  do  respect  it;  and  I  believe 
we  should  not  hide  this  remaining  por- 
tion of  our  original  Capitol.  Those  of 
us  who  argue  for  historical  preservation 
of  the  Thornton  Capitol  design  are  not 
trying  to  make  the  Capitol  a  reliquary 
for  the  past.  Architecture  should  pro- 
vide a  settmg  for  life,  not  for  still  life. 
We.  too,  want  the  Capitol  to  be  a  viable. 
bustling,  alive,  and  responsive  place.  But 
it  has  been  amply  shown  that  modem 
needs  can  well  be  met  without  this  ^XMlly 
extension. 

Irrespective  of  one's  own  position  on 
tins  issue,  we  should  at  least  agree  to 
put  the  question  to  a  vote.  The  Capitol 
does  not  belong  to  the  few;  it  belongs 
to  the  many,  and  there  is  no  legislative 
reaison  why  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  permit  its  fate  to  be  determined 
by  the  few.  When  the  Capitol  building 
was  planned,  the  Founders  of  our  Re- 
public had  the  foresight  and  good  sense 
to  hold  a  contest  to  obtain  the  design. 
Are  we  now.  180  years  later,  ready  to 
destroy  that  last  original  facade  with- 
out a  contest  at  all? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  •  Mr.  Roncalio  > . 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  do  not 
mtend  to  make  a  speech  or  to  take  the 
time  of  the  Members,  but  I  do  want  to 
bring  a  few  things  to  the  attention  of 
all  of  us.  I  have  long  opposed  more  office 
building  for  Federal  agencies  downtown. 
I  think  the  same  should  apply  to  Capitol 
Hill. 

If  ever  we  are  going  to  put  an  end  to 
the  proliferation  of  congressional  com- 
mittees, so  severely  criticized  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation,  now  is  the  time. 

If  ever  we  are  going  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  proliferation  of  Govermnent  office 
buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  is  going  to  make  the  life  of  tlie 
lawmaker  here  ever  more  miserable,  now 
is  the  lime. 

If  ever  there  is  going  to  be  an  end  to 
the  bureaucratic  maze  that  is  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  with  its  effect  on  traf- 
fic, on  the  stench  of  its  air  and  the  im- 
possibility of  life  around  here,  now  is  the 
time. 

Someone  mentioned  earlier  that  we 
should  prepare  a  site  for  adequate  legis- 
lative needs  for  100  years  from  now.  We 
had  better  be  giving  thought  to  an  alter- 
nate site  for  the  U.S.  Capitol  itself— to 
move  the  Capitol  away  from  here  I  do 
not  care  whether  it  is  to  Mr.  Evans'  Colo- 
rado, or  to  Mr.  Melchep.'s  Montana,  or 
somewhere  in  between,  but — get  an  alter- 
native away  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia if  you  wsmt  a  real  Capitol  for  a  hun- 
dred years  from  now. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Yatis''  . 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short  time 


ago  an  article  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  under  the  title  of  "'Why 
Destroy  a  National  Masterpiece?  "  The 
article  was  devoted  to  the  Capitol  exten- 
sion plan. 

In  the  course  of  the  article  this  was 
said: 

The  Commlasion  01.1  the  Extension  of  the 
Capitol  seemB  to  have  forgotten  the  reason 
why  Walter  Bulfinch  and  Olmstead  insisted 
on  windowless  platforms  to  enhance  the 
monumental  effect  of  the  west  side  of  the 
Capitol.  The  commlaslon's  plan  is  to  ainbel- 
liab  the  terrace  with  36  tall  square  windowi 
to  give  the  occupants  of  fotir  private  dlnlzig 
rooniB.  two  restaurants,  and  some  hideaway 
offices  a  sweeping  view  down  the  Mali  to- 
wards the  Washington  Monument.  It  is  hard 
to  see  these  windows  in  the  model  of  the  ex- 
tended Capitol  which  ifl  on  display  in  Statu- 
ary Hall.  But  they  will  glitter  in  the  western 
sun  and,  Ughted  up  at  night,  wUl  make  the 
west  front  of  the  D.8.  Capitol  look  like  a 
Ave  story  wedding  cake,  nearly  twice  the 
height   as   the  east  front. 

There  are  other  ways  of  solving  the  practi- 
cal problems  of  what  to  do  with  seven-mU- 
;ion  tourlBts.  where  to  place  truck  docks. 
and  how  to  meet  the  demand  for  office 
.space.  There  Is  no  reason  to  destroy  a  na- 
tional architectural  masterpiece  for  a  ques- 
tionable expediency. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  question 
we  are  voting  on :  do  we  want  to  destroy 
a  national  masterpiece?  Let  us  not  com- 
mit this  act  of  desecration.  Vote  against 
the  Casey  amendment. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
course.  I  could  take  the  time  to  read  the 
Evening  Star  editorial  in  support  of  our 
position  for  extension,  but  I  will  not.  I 
believe  the  Members  are  all  intelligent 
enough  to  make  up  their  own  minds. 
They  know  what  the  question  is. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  <Mr.  Casby  > . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  m  order  for  me  to 
ask  that  we  have  tellers  with  clerks  to 
record  this  vote? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  in  order, 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that 
we  have  the  vote  by  tellers  with  clerks. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  would  be  necessary- 
first  to  withdraw  the  demand  for  yeas 
and  nays. 

TELLER   VOTTE   WITH    CLERICS 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  demamd  that  the  vot*  be  taken  by  the 
call  of  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  demand 
that  this  vote  be  taken  by  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr  Speaker.  I  demand 
tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Speaker  appomted  as  tellers  Messrs 
Casey  of  Texas.  Stratton,  Ckderberc, 
and  Yates. 

The  House  divided,  and  the  teller?: 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  181,  noes 
197,  not  voting  54,  as  follows: 
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(Roll  No,  2411 

[Recorded  TeUer  Vote] 

AYES— 181 


Anderson,  11! 
Andrews   Ala 
Andrews, 
N  Dak 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Aaplnall 
BaJcer 
Barret: 
Beglcb 
Belcher 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Bla«Kl 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  V». 
Buchanan 
Burleson,  Tex 
Burllson.  Mo 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis 
Cabell 
Carlson 

Carney 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clausen. 
Don  H 

Colmer 

Curlln 

Danlelson 

Davis.  Ga 

Davis,  Wis 

de  la  Oarza 

Dickinson 

Dlni<ell 

Downing 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

EUberg 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn 

Fascell 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Oarmatz 


Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif 
Archer 
Aahbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BadlUo 
Bell 

Bennett 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Brademas 
Brascu 
Brctzman 
Brown,  Ulch. 
Broyhin.  N  C. 
Burke.  Mass 
Burton 
Byron 
Camp 
Carter 
Chappell 
Clancy 
ClaWBon,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins,  ni 
Collins.  Tex 
Conable 
Conover 
Conte 


Olbbons 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg 

Orlffln 

Grlfflths 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hays 

Heckler.  Mass 

Henderson 

Hogan 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hungate 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeter 

Kazen 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

Link 

Long.  Md 

McClory 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

McBwen 

McFall 

McKay 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Machls.  Oa 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mills.  Md. 

Mlnlsh 

Mlnshall 

Mlzell 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Murphy,  ni 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nix 

OHara 

O'Konskl 

ONelll 
Passman 

Patman 

NOES— 197 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Culver 

Daniel.  Va 

Daniels.  N  J 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Eilwards.  Calif 

Klndley 

Fish 

Flowers 

Frellnghuysen 

Frey 

P'-iqua 

Gallflanakls 

Oaydoa 

Gettys 

Cilalmo 

Ooodllng 

Grasso 

Green   Pa 

Gross 

Orover 

Gubser 

Oude 

Haley 


Patten 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Poage 

Podell 

Price.  Ill 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

QulUen 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va 

Roblson.  N  Y 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N,Y 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton. 
J  William 

Stanton 
James  V 

Steed 

Steele 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Vlgorlto 

Ware 

Whalley 

White 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 
Charles  H 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wyman 

Young.  Tex 

Zablockl 


Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen   Idt.    j 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heinz 
HelstGskl 
Hlrks.  Mass 
Hicks.  Wash 
HI  Ills 
Howard 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jones.  N.C. 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 
K<x-h 
Kyi 
Kyri  s 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lloyd 
Long.  La. 
Lujan 


McClure 

Price,  Tex 

Stelger,  Wis. 

McCoU  later 

Qule 

Stokes 

McKevltt 

Rallsback 

Stuckey 

McKlnney 

Randall 

Symington 

McMillan 

Rangel 

Teague,  Calif. 

Macdonald. 

Rarlck 

Terry 

Mass 

Rees 

Thompson,  N.J 

Mallllard 

Reld 

Thone 

Mann 

Reuss 

Tleman 

Mayne 

Rodlno 

Udall 

MazzoU 

Roe 

Dllman 

Meeds 

Rogers 

Van  Deerlln 

Metcalfe 

Ronc&llo 

Vander  Jagt 

Mlkva 

Rosenthal 

Vanik 

Miller.  Ohio 

Roush 

Veysey 

Mink 

Roy 

Waggonner 

Mitchell 

Roybal 

Waldle 

Montgomery 

Runnels 

Wampler 

Moorhead 

Ruppe 

Whalen 

Nedzi 

Ryan 

Whltehurst 

Nelsen 

Si  Germain 

Wldnall 

Nichols 

Sarbanes 

Winn 

Obey 

Satterfleld 

Wolff 

Pelly 

Scherle 

Wylle 

Perkins 

Scheuer 

Yates 

Peyser 

Schmltz 

Yatron 

Pike 

Shipley 

Young,  Fla. 

Poll 

Rmlth,  Calif. 

Zlon 

PoweU 

Spence 

Zwach 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

NOT  VOTING— 54 

Abbltt 

Dent 

Kee 

Abernethy 

Dlggs 

Lennon 

Anderson. 

Dowdy 

Lent 

Tenn 

Dulskl 

McCloskey 

Baring 
Betts 

Erlenborn 

McDade 

Esch 

McDonald, 

Blanton 

Fisher 

Mich. 

Boggs 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Mollohan 

Bray 

Ford, 

Mosher 

Broomfleld 

William  D. 

Moss 

Burke,  Fla. 

Fraser 

Pepper 

Caffery 

Fulton 

Plrnle 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Gallagher 

Pry  or.  Ark. 

Celler 

Ooldwater 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Chlsholm 

Hagan 

Schneebell 

Clark 

Halpem 

Stratton 

Clay 

Hubert 

Teague,  Tex. 

Davis.  SC 

Jones,  Ala 

Wiggins 

Dellenback 

Karth 

Wydler 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
Member  voted  two  ballots. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  tellers  and  the  clerks  are  to 
please  make  certain  and  to  see  to  it  that 
Members  do  not  put  in  more  than  one 
ballot. 

Tellers  and  clerks  must  make  sure  of 
the  Members'  ballots. 

Mr.  STRATTON,  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

So  the  preferential  motion  was  re- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
preferential  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  iMr.  Stratton). 

The  preferential  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Senate  amendment  No.  37:  Page  35.  after 
line  12,  Insert: 

SZNATK   OmCX   BtmDINGS 

For  maintenance,  miscellaneous  Iteons  and 
supplies,  Including  furniture,  furnlshlnga. 
and  equipment,  and  for  labor  said  mate- 
rial Incident  thereto,  and  repairs  thereof; 
for  purchase  of  waterproof  wearing  apparel, 
and  for  personal  and  other  services;  Includ- 
ing eight  attendant*  at  a  gross  annual  rate 
of  $7,695  for  the  period  January  9,  1972  to 
June  30.  1972  and  whose  salary  rates  shall 
be  fixed  on  and  after  July  1,  1972  by  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  without  regard  to 
Chapter  51  and  Subchapters  HI  s^nd  IV  of 
Chapter  53  of  Title  5.  United  States  Code 
and  shall  thereafter  be  adjusted  In  accord- 
ance with  5  use  5307.  for  the  care  and 
operation  of  the  Senate  Office  Buildings;  In- 
cluding the  subway  and  subway  transpwr- 
tatlon  systems  connecting  the  Senate  OflBce 
Buildings  with  the  Capitol;  unlforma  or  al- 
lowances therefor  as  authorized  by  law   (5 


VS.C.  69O1-IJ902),  prevention  and  eradica- 
tion of  Inaect  and  other  pesta  wtlhout  regam 
to  section  3708  of  the  Revised  Statutes  u 
amended;  to  be  expended  under  the  control 
and  supervision  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capl- 
tol;  in  all.  ♦4,932,200. 

MOTION    OTTKBXD    BT     MX.    CASET    OF    TZXiS 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  moves  that  the  Houm 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  37  and  con- 
cur therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  sunendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  38:  Page  26,  after 
line  7,  Insert: 

SENATE    GARAGE 

For  maintenance,  repairs,  alterations,  per- 
sonal and  other  servlcee,  and  all  other  nec- 
essary expenses,  $89,100. 

MOTION    OrrERED    BY     MR.    CASEY    0»'    TEXAS 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  38  and  con- 
cur therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  41 :  Page  34,  line  21, 
strike  out: 

Hereafter,  appropriations  for  authorized 
printing  and  binding  for  the  Congress  shall 
not  be  available  under  the  authority  of  the 
Act  of  July  30.  1947.  (1  U.S.C.  211)  for  the 
printing,  publication,  and  distribution  of 
more  than  two  copies  of  new  editions  of  the 
Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Code  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  each 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

MOTION    OFTERED    BY     MB.    CASEY    OF    TEXAS 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Qerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  moves  that  the  Hovise 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  41  and  con- 
cur therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following: 

"Hereafter,  approprtatlona  for  authorized 
printing  and  binding  for  the  Congress  shall 
not  be  avaUable  under  the  authority  of  the 
Act  of  July  30.  1947  (1  U.S.C.  211)  for  the 
printing,  publication,  and  distribution  of 
more  than  two  copies  of  new  editions  of  the 
Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Code  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  each 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  confer- 
ence report  just  agreed  to,  and  that  I  be 
permitted  to  include  a  tabulation  sum- 
marizing the  action  as  well  as  certain 
extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  13188, 
COAST  GUARD  AUTHORIZATION, 
1973 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  biU  I  H.R.  13188)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  procurement  of  vessels 
and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore 
and  offshore  establishmraits,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  average  annual  active  duty 
personnel  strength  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  26, 
1972.) 

Mr.  GARMATZ  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mar>'land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
H.R.  13188.  is  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  procurement  of  vessels,  aircraft, 
and  the  construction  of  shore  and  ofT- 
short  installations  and  to  authorize  the 
average  annusil  active  duty  personnel 
strength  for  the  Coast  Guard.  This  bill 
passed  the  House  on  April  11,  1972,  and 
passed  the  Senate  on  June  1.  1972. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed 
with  the  Senate  amendment  to  add 
$870,000  to  the  House  $81,070,000  for 
vessels  The  purpose  of  this  addition  was 
to  provide  funds  to  abate  pollution  from 
vessels.  Your  conferees  did  not  specify 
any  particular  waters  for  this  sewtige 
abatement  equipment,  but  stated  It 
should  be  installed  in  vessels  where  pol- 
lution problems  are  most  acute,  such  as 
inland  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed 
that  $3  million  should  be  added  to  the 
House  passed  $15,100,000  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft.  The  purpose  of  this 
$3  million  was  for  the  procurement  of 
a  long-range,  search-and-rescue  hell- 
copter,  which  your  conferees  stated 
should  be  located  at  whatever  site  Is 
most  useful  to  protect  human  life. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed 
to  the  Senate  amendment  adding  $390,- 
000  to  the  $1,600,000  set  out  In  the  House 
passed  bill  to  complete  the  project  at 
Cheboygan,  Mich.,  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  moorings  of  the  cutter  Mackinaw. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed 
to  Increase  the  average  active  duty  per- 
sonnel strength  of  the  Coast  Guard  from 
39,074  in  the  House-passed  bUl  to  39,449, 


as  set  by  the  Senate.  This  increase  in 
personnel  was  for  the  manning  of  two 
cutters  recalled  from  the  Reserve  Fleet 
and  to  provide  essential  services  for 
Coast  Guard  operations  at  Kodiak, 
Alaska,  necessitated  by  the  closing  of  the 
naval  station  at  Kodiak.  In  order  to  con- 
form to  the  recent  action  of  Congress 
stating  authorized  personnel  ceilings  in 
terms  of  the  end  of  year  fiscal  year 
figures,  your  conferees  agreed  to  author- 
ize an  end  of  year  personnel  strength 
of  39,541.  which  does  not  reflect  an  in- 
crease over  the  ceiling  set  by  the  Senate, 
but  sets  the  figure  in  a  manner  com- 
patible with  the  method  adopted  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  two 
Houses. 

At  the  request  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
the  Senate  added  an  amendment  author- 
izing the  extension  of  the  authority  of 
the  Coast  Guard  to  lease  housing  for 
military  personnel  now  scheduled  to  ex- 
pire on  June  30,  1972.  The  committee  of 
conference  granted  the  Coast  Guard  per- 
manent authority  to  lease  housing  for 
military  personnel  subject  to  the  filing 
of  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  as 
to  the  utilization  of  the  authority  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year. 

The  total  cost  of  this  legislation  in 
the  House  passed  version  of  the  bill  was 
$154,320,000.  The  Senate  passed  ver- 
sion— and  the  conference  figure — is  for 
a  total  of  $158,380,000,  for  a  difference 
of  $4,060,000  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions. 

This  concludes  my  explanation  of  the 
action  of  the  conferees  and  I  respectfully 
ask  that  the  conference  report  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  defer  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  our  com- 
mittee for  his  comments  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guLshed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  has  ex- 
plained the  conference  report.  I  rise  in 
support  of  what  he  has  said. 

It  is  well  recognized  in  the  Congress 
that  the  Coast  Guard  is  in  dire  need  of 
more  modem  ships  and  more  aircraft  to 
meet  its  ever-expanding  responsibilities 

There  was,  therefore,  no  objection  to 
the  decision  of  the  other  body  to  increase 
the  authorization  by  $3  million  for  ac- 
quisition of  an  additional  long-range 
search-and-rescue  heUcopter.  We  were 
concerned,  however,  over  the  effort  to 
restrict  use  of  this  heUcopter  for  seruce 
at  Cordova,  Alaska.  There  is  undoubtedly 
a  great  need  for  an  expanded  search  and 
rescue  capability  in  that  area,  however, 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  felt  It  would  be  an  unwise  prec- 
edent to  dictate  operational  policy  to  the 
Coast  Guard.  The  conference  report, 
therefore,  stresses  that  this  additional 
helicopter  should  be  employed  wherever 
the  need  is  greatest  from  the  standpoint 
of  saving  lives. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  additional 
funds  for  vessel  pollution  control  abate- 
ment. It  is  recognized  that  all  Coast 
Guard  vessels  must  be  brought  into  con- 
formity with  the  President's  directive  re- 
garding the  dumping  of  sewersige  by 
public  vessels  of  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  considered  unwise 
to  Impose  a  condition  that  these  addl- 


ticxial  funds  be  used  exclusively  to  abate 
pollution  from  vessels  stationed  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  Therefore,  the  report  of  the 
conference  committee  makes  it  clear  that 
these  funds  are  to  be  employed  where 
the  environmental  problems  are  most 
acute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  remaining  amend- 
ments simply  reflect  revnsed  cost  esti- 
mates and  the  need  to  extend  the  author- 
ity of  the  Coast  Guard  to  lease  housing 
for  personnel  and  their  dependents  In 
the  many  high  cost  metropolitan  areas 
where  Coast  Guard  facilities  are  located. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  ac- 
tion of  the  conference  conunittee. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  confer- 
ence report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr. 
HoLiriKLD  > .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R  8140, 
PORTS  AND  WATERWAYS  SAFETY 
ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  OARMATZ  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bUl  (H.R  8140)  to  promote  the 
safety  of  ports,  harbors,  waterfront 
areas,  and  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
June  26,  1972.) 

Mr.  GARMATZ  f during  the  reading' 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  mansigers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  on  the  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  HJl.  8140,  the  Ports  and 
Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  we  were  able  to 
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resolve  our  differences  with  the  Senate  In 
conference  on  this  very  important  port 
and  harbor  safety  legislation. 

There  were  a  number  of  technical, 
clarifying  or  conforming  changes  made 
by  the  Senate  to  which  the  House  either 
receded  or  receded  with  amendment. 
Conversely,  the  Senate  receded  In  order 
to  conform  to  other  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  committee  of  conference. 

The  House  began  worlc  on  this  critical 
port  and  harbor  safety  legislation  in 
1970.  The  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  held  10  days  of 
hearmgs  In  that  year  on  the  initial  bill. 
H.R.  17830.  As  a  result  of  numerous 
proposals  and  suggestions  made  at  the 
hearings,  this  bill  was  redrafted  and  In- 
troduced as  the  present  H  R.  8140.  Our 
committee  held  10  days  of  hearings  in 
1971  on  H.R.  8140  and  it  passed  the  House 
on  October  19,  1971. 

This  measure  provides  the  Coast  Guard 
with  authority  to  establish  control  over 
port  structure  and  port  safety  and  over 
vessel  traffic  in  certain  hazardous  cir- 
cumstances 8Uid  areas. 

The  genesis  of  this  type  of  legislation 
was  the  tremendous  increase  in  vessel 
size  and  the  Increase  in  variety  and 
amounts  of  hazardous  cargoes  carried  on 
these  vessels,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
serious  spills  and  incidents  which  oc- 
curred Some  examples  of  these  incldenus 
were  the  vexing  spills  in  the  Baltimore 
area  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  2  years  ago, 
the  mcidents  when  the  U.S.S.  Yancy 
Icnocked  three  different  portions  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  Tunnel  complex 
in  1970.  and  the  tragic  collision  which 
occurred  m  January  1971  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Bav  Involving  the  tankers.  Arizona 
Standard  and  the  Oregon  Standard.  This 
collision  resulted  In  a  spiUage  of  half  a 
million  gallons  of  oil  Into  the  waters  of 
the  San  FrancLsco  Bay  area  and  was  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  time  was  Indeed 
at  hand  for  the  passage  of  H.R.  8140. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House- 
passed  H.R.  8140  Inserted  new  material. 
designated  as  title  I.  amending  the  Tank 
Vessel  Act  46  U.S.C.  391a'  to  authorize 
the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  other 
agencies  or  departments  to  establish 
standards  for  the  design,  construction, 
maintenance,  repairs,  and  operation  of 
vessels  carrying  certain  cargoes  in  bulk 
in  order  to  protect  the  marine  environ- 
ment. The  purpose  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment was  to  provide  a  systems  approach 
to  protection  of  the  marine  environment : 
Improve  traffic  controls  and  Improve  ves- 
sel design.  construcUon.  and  operation. 
The  committee  of  conference  agreed 
that  the  Senate  amendment  would  be  a 
useful  complement  to  the  basic  vessel 
traffic  control  piu-pose  of  H.R.  8140.  In 
accepting  the  Senate  amendment,  the 
committee  of  conference  agreed  that  the 
legislation  should  carry  the  House  title. 
"Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of 
1972,"  and  that  the  basic  element  of  the 
legislation;  namely,  the  House  passed- 
vessel  traffic  control  and  port  safety  pro- 
visions should  come  first  as  title  I,  and 
the  Senate  amendment,  providing  for 
vessel  construction  and  design  standards. 


and  so  forth,  should  come  second  as  title 

n. 

In  accepting  the  Senate  amendment, 
the  committee  of  conference  also  agreed 
to  certain  revisions,  most  of  which  were 
technical,  clarifying  or  conforming  in 
nature.  I  would  like  to  take  just  a  min- 
ute to  comment  briefly  on  several  of  the 
more  significant  points  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees. 

First.  The  conferees  agreed  to  exclude 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Senate,  vessels 
carr>-ing  dr>'  cargoes  in  bulk.  This  revi- 
sion was  made  at  the  urging  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  which  noted  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  not  yet 
designated  hazardous  polluting  sub- 
stances under  section  12(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  The 
Coast  Guard  aJso  expressed  concern  that 
this  might  include  such  substances  as 
sugar,  cement,  grain,  and  coal,  which 
carriers  would  then  come  within  the  tra- 
ditional marine  inspection  envelope  as 
well  as  the  standards  set  up  by  the  Sen- 
ate amendment.  Such  an  extension  of 
Coast  Guard  responsibilities  would  be 
bevond  the  present  persormel  resouces 
and  facilities  of  the  Coast  Guard.  As 
revised,  the  bill  would  apply  to  vessels  en- 
gaged In  the  bulk  carriage  of  liquid  car- 
goes which  are  inflammable  or  combus- 
tible, oil  in  any  form,  or  hazardous  pol- 
luting liquids. 

Second.  The  conferees  agreed  to  a  de- 
ferral of  an  additional  year  to  January 
1,  1976.  for  the  latest  date  by  which  Ini- 
tial standards  for  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  vessels  will  be  applied  to 
vessels  In  foreign  trade  including  vessels 
of  foreign  registry,  in  the  absence  of  in- 
ternationally adopted  standards.  This 
amendment  was  urged  by  the  Coast 
Guard  because  an  international  confer- 
ence on  the  subject  of  preventing  pollu- 
tion from  vessels  is  scheduled  for  late 
1973.  and  your  conferees  agreed  that  an 
additional  maximum  delay  of  2  years  to 
allow  development  of  international 
standards  before  unilateral  imposition  of 
standards  would  not  be  imreasonable. 

Third  The  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  shall  begin  pub- 
lication as  soon  as  practicable  of  pro- 
posed regulations  setting  forth  minimum 
standards  for  vessel  design  and  construc- 
tion. This  was  Interpreted  to  mean  that 
the  Secretary  was  required  to  imilateral- 
ly  impose  on  foreign  vessels  all  previously 
published  proposed  standards  unless 
nearly  Identical  standards  were  adopted 
internationally  In  each  and  every  topic 
area.  The  Coast  Guard  and  the  Hoase 
Members  believe  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation 
should  have  more  flexibility  with 
respect  to  the  imilateral  imposition  of 
standards  on  foreign  vessels.  Thus,  the 
committee  of  corvference  adopted  lan- 
guage making  it  clear  that  the  Secretary 
has  flexibility  not  to  impose  a  particular 
standard  if  he  deems  it  Inappropriate. 

All  the  outstanding  differences  with 
the  Senate  have  been  resolved  on  behalf 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House.  I  recommend  most  strongly  that 
this  conference  report  be  accepted   by 

the  House. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  \Vashlngton  (Mr.  Pelly).  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  committee  who  has 
been  most  interested  in  the  ports  and 
waterways  safety  legislation,  and  who 
has  been  most  cooperative  In  working 
with  us  on  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  full 
support  of   this  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  distinct  pleasure 
to  bring  to  the  House  for  consideration 
the  conference  report  on  the  Ports  and 
Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972. 

This  legislation  is  the  product  of  many 
months  of  hearings  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  before  the  Commerce  Committee  of 
the  other  body.  The  legislation,  has  as 
its  genesis,  the  President's  message  on  oil 
pollution  in  May  1970.  Following  the  in- 
troduction of  this  legislation  In  the  91st 
Congress,  the  most  serious  pollution  In- 
cident in  American  history  occurred,  the 
collision  of  two  oil  tankers  under  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  The  hearings  In  the  91st  Con- 
gress and  the  experiences  gained  from 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  collision  led  to  the 
introduction  of  a  much  Improved  bill  in 
thLs  Congress.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Maillurd  >  was  especially  in- 
terested in  this  situation. 

Title  I  of  the  conference  bill  is  virtual- 
ly identical  to  the  legislation  passed  by 
the  House  on  October  18.  1971.  Title  U  to 
the  Tank  Vessel  Act  which  were  added  to 
the  House-passed  legislation  in  the  other 
body.  In  essence,  title  I  of  the  bill  deals 
with  the  movement  of  all  ships  in  our 
navigable  waters  and  title  II  concerns  It- 
self with  the  construction,  loading  and 
discharging  of  tankers  and  tank  barges, 
transporting  liquids  in  bulk,  principally 
petroleum  but  also  any  substance  which 
is  inflammable,  combustible,  or  desig- 
nated as  a  hazardous  polluting  substance 
imder  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  will  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  expanded  author- 
ity to  establish  minimiun  safety  stand- 
ards for  such  ships,  both  in  the  realm 
of  traditional  maritime  safety  and  with 
respect  to  envirorunental  protection.  In 
setting  these  standards,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  directed  to  begin  pub- 
lication, as  soon  as  practicable,  of  pro- 
posed rules  and  regulations  setting  forth 
minimum  standards  of  design,  construc- 
tion, Edteration,  and  repair  of  vessels  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  marine  en- 
vironment. These  rules  and  regulations 
may  cover  such  criteria  as  improved  ves- 
sel maneuvering  and  stopping  ability,  re- 
duction of  cargo  loss  following  collision  or 
grounding,  and  reduction  of  pollution  as 
a  resiilt  of  normal  vessel  operations,  such 
as  the  disposal  of  bsdlast  water  In  tank- 
ers and  procedures  for  loading  &nd  dis- 
charging the  cargo.  The  authority  to 
establish  such  environmentally  oriented 
rules  and  regulations  Is  in  addition  to  the 
expanded  authority  vested  in  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  maritime  safety.  The 
legislation  is  predicated  upon  our  hope 
that  the  International  maritime  com- 
munity will  act  promptly  to  adopt  com- 
prehensive and  meaningful  regulations 
for  the  protection  of  the  marine  environ- 
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ment  comparable  to  those  which  the 
Secretary  is  directed  to  promulgate.  The 
Secretary's  draft  rules  and  regulations 
for  environmental  safety  will  become  ef- 
fective not  earlier  than  Januarj'  1,  1974, 
unless  the  Secretary  shall  earlier  estab- 
lish rules  and  regulations  consonsuit  with 
international  convention  or  treaty. 
Should  the  international  community  fail 
to  adopt  meaningful  tank  vessel  regula- 
tions, the  Secretary's  rules  and  regula- 
tions will  become  effective  not  later  than 
January  1, 1976.  The  international  marl- 
time  community  has  approximately  3  Viz 
years  from  now  in  which  to  act.  If  it  fails 
to  act,  the  United  States  will  move  uni- 
laterally to  regtilate  the  design  of  tank- 
ers entering  oiu"  waters  regardless  of  flag. 

The  principal  amendment  agreed  to  in 
conference  with  regard  to  title  II  of  the 
legislation  involved  the  question  of  par- 
tial action  by  the  international  maritime 
commumty.  The  legislation  as  passed  in 
the  other  body  appeared  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  impose 
upon  foreign-flag  tankers  whichever 
draft  rules  and  regulations  had  not  been 
covered  at  the  International  level.  For 
example,  if  the  Secretary  had  deter- 
mined in  his  draft  rules  and  regulations 
that  tankers  of  a  given  size  must  be  able 
to  stop  within  a  given  distance  as  well  as 
have  a  certain  horsepower  and  the  inter- 
national community  agreed  only  to  a 
stopping  distance  requirement,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Secretary  would  have  to 
unilaterally  impose  on  foreign-flag  tank- 
ers a  horsepower  requirement.  As  agreed 
to  by  the  conference  committee,  how- 
ever, th3  Secretary  will  have  discretion 
In  determining,  following  action  at  the 
international  level,  whether  additional 
criteria  should  be  imposed  unilaterally 
by  the  United  States, 

It  is  recognized  that  international 
agreement  with  respect  to  tanker  ves- 
sel construction  and  operating  charac- 
teristic is  preferable  to  imilateral  action 
by  the  United  States  and  other  coim- 
trles.  At  the  present  time,  the  vast  pre- 
ponderance of  oil  is  transported  in  for- 
eign-flag ships.  It  is  appropriate  that 
the  international  community  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  meet  the  grave  challenge 
posed  by  the  ever-increasing  size  and 
number  of  tankers  plying  the  world's 
oceans. 

Should  the  maritime  nations  of  the 
world,  acting  through  the  appropriate 
United  Nations  organs,  fail  to  meet  this 
challenge,  however,  it  is  expected  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  will 
^•eigh  most  carefully  the  vital  need  to 
protect  our  environment  from  pollution 
and  will  not  hesitate  to  impose  additional 
requirements  upon  ships  entering  our 
waters  regardless  of  the  hue  and  ci-y 
raised  by  foreign  nations  and  foreign 
tanker  owners  who  may  have  failed  to 
meet  their  responsibility.  The  Secretary 
of  Transportation  has  sought  this  dis- 
cretion in  the  unilateral  imposition  of 
regulations.  We  have  agreed  to  give  him 
that  discretion,  but  with  It  is  imposed 
the  duty  to  place  the  protection  of  our 
environment  above  all  other  considera- 
tions. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  enactment  of 
this  Important  legislation  will  enable  the 


Coast  Guard  to  establish  the  necessary 
traffic  control  systems  and  tanker  regula- 
tions needed  to  insure  that  the  movement 
of  oil  between  Alaska  and  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States  will  be  accomplished 
without  damage  to  the  marine  environ- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  of  our  neigh- 
bor, Canada.  A  great  many  ships  will  be 
needed  to  transport  the  oil  of  the  Alaskan 
North  Slope,  The  ships  to  be  constructed 
for  tills  trade  will  be  built  to  the  highest 
safety  standards.  The  traffic  control  sys- 
tems at  the  port  of  loading,  along  the 
route,  and  at  the  discharging  point  on  the 
west  coast  will  be  the  most  sophisticated 
and  will  be  strictly  imposed.  This  Is  far- 
reaching  legislation,  a  long  step  forward 
in  our  efforts  to  presene  our  inland  and 
coastal  waters  from  the  hazards  of  pol- 
lution and  loss  of  life  and  property.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
action  of  the  conference  committee. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Mailliard)  . 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  in  urging  support  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Although  I  was  not  a  conferee,  I  was 
an  author  of  the  basic  House  bill  and  par- 
ticipated actively  in  the  formulation  of 
that  bill. 

Hearings  were  held  in  my  home  city 
of  San  Francisco,  where  there  was  great 
interest  because  of  the  envirormiental 
consequences  of  a  larger  oil  spill  caused 
by  a  clearly  avoidable  collision  between 
two  tankers  in  heavy  fog  in  the  Golden 
Gate. 

While  I  do  not  suppose  any  legislation 
can  guarantee  against  accidents,  this  bill 
should  minimize  the  risk  in  the  future. 

Our  subcommittee  worked  on  this  for 
several  years,  and  at  last  I  am  pleased  we 
can  bring  to  you  a  weU  conceived  piece 
of  legislation  to  meet  a  serious  threat  to 
the  environment  as  well  as  to  life  and 
property. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Marj'land  (Mr.  Hogan). 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  conference  report  particu- 
larly because  I  am  vitally  concerned 
about  the  oil  spUls  which  continually 
despoil  our  beaches. 

I  spend  a  great  deal  of  my  leisui-e  time 
at  the  ocean.  Walking  on  the  beach  and 
beachcombing  are  among  my  favorite 
forms  of  relaxation.  During  the  past  6 
months  I  liave  on  two  occasions  written 
to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  protest  oil  despoliations  on  the  beach 
at  Ocean  City,  Md.  On  the  most  recent 
occasion,  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  foimd  a  gull 
saturated  with  oil  amidst  the  oil  on  the 
beach. 

The  beach  at  Ocean  City.  Md.,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautifiil  in  the  world  and  it 
disturbs  me  greatly  to  see  the  beach  so 
stained  because  of  the  carelessness  or 
willful  disregard  for  the  environment  by 
ship  operators. 

The  bill  before  Ui  recognizes  this  prob- 
lem. It  not  only  promotes  safety,  but  It 
also  attempts  to  protect  the  navigable 
waters  from  environmental  harm  pri- 
marily by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 


Transportation  to  establish  vessel  traffic 
services,  systems  and  controls  and  mim- 
mimi  safety  standards  for  structures.  The 
Secretary  woiHd  be  authorized  to  estab- 
lish standards  for  the  design,  construc- 
tion, maintenance  repair  and  operation 
of  vessels  carr>-ing  certain  cargoes  in  bulk 
in  order  to  protect  the  marine  environ- 
ment. 

The  legislation  before  us  not  only  in- 
cludes a  civil  penalty  of  $10,000  for  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions,  but  It  also  includes 
criminal  penalties  of  not  less  than  $5,000 
nor  more  than  $50,000  or  5  years  impris- 
onment or  both.  Hcn^efully.  this  will  help 
prevent  oil  spills. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
fiu-ther  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  desire  me  to  >1eld 
to  him? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  tliank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  have  only  a 
couple  of  quick  questions. 

Are  all  of  the  amendments  germane  to 
the  bill? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Yes,  they  are, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  the  bill  that  pro- 
vides for  the  raising  of  a  certain  number 
of  bridges  to  provide  more  clearance  for 
vessels  operated  by  yachtsmen  and 
others? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  No,  It  is  not,  not  in 
this  conference  report  dealing  with  the 
Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  as  well  as  others  owning  pleas- 
ure boats  can  go  through  bridges  without 
lowering  their  radio  antennas  or  lower- 
ing their  canopys? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  No,  this  does  not  re- 
late to  that  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  statement  of 
Chairman  Garmatz  concerning  H.R  8140. 
the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of 
1972. 

I  would  like  the  Members  to  know  that 
I  Introduced  the  first  legislation  In  this 
port  and  waterway  safety  area  back  in 
February'  1970.  This  early  bill  of  mine 
resulted  from  the  dangerous  incident  in 
Januarj-  1970,  when  the  U.S.S.  Yancy.  a 
Navy  munitions  vessel,  broke  loose  from 
her  moorings  in  high  winds  and  knocked 
out  three  portions  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Bridge-Tunnel  complex. 

The  Coast  Guard  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  held  a  hearing  on  this  inci- 
dent in  connection  with  the  legislation 
now  before  us  and  even  before  that  I  be- 
came convinced  of  the  necessity  of  this 
type  of  legislation. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am 
that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  enacting  this 
type  of  legislation  and  I  am  convinced 
that  vessel  traffic  control  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances and  control  of  the  construc- 
tion and  design  of  vessels  Is  now  abso- 
lutely essential  for  marine  safety  in  our 
congested  waters. 
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I  urge  the  enactment  of  this  very  im- 
portant marine  safety  legislation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  society  has  become  more  complex, 
populations  have  increased  dramatical- 
ly, demands  have  become  more  persistent 
and  expectations  have  gone  iiigher.  In 
these  Umes  of  rapid  change  and  fast 
transportation,  the  thread  of  consistency 
is  maintained  by  the  unchanging  sea 
and  the  continuous  hazards  which  she 
presents.  Equally  persistent,  although 
not  always  so  successful,  are  the  efforts 
of  the  navigator  to  overcome  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  sea  and  the  hazards  of  navi- 
gation. As  a  result  of  the  extensive  re- 
quirement for  the  goods  of  commerce 
borne  over  the  oceans  and  through  the 
ports  of  the  world,  and  the  recently 
awakened  universal  awareness  of  the 
environment  and  its  degradation,  tech- 
nology has  leaped  forward  to  provide  the 
wherewithal  and  tlie  hardware  to  move 
the  enormous  quantity  of  goods  from 
place  to  place  and  to  satisfy  the  tremen- 
dous energy  requirements  of  civilization 
while  tryuig  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
balance  with  minimum  effect  on  the 
environment. 

The  impact  of  the  growth  of  commerce, 
coupled  with  the  restrictions  of  various 
harbors,  provides  an  interface  with  the 
marine  environment  which  causes  an 
important  conflict.  The  best  solution  for 
a  conflict  of  this  type,  short  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  commerce,  is  the  establishment  of 
an  effective  marine  traffic  system  that 
will  accomplish  the  greatest  good  with 
the  least  possible  disruption  of  existing 
conditions  and  customs.  Added  to  this 
systems  protection  of  the  mai-ine  en- 
vironment is  the  regulation  of  construc- 
tion, design,  et  cetera,  of  tankers. 

HJl.  8140,  the  bill  now  before  us,  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment,  maintenance 
and  operation  of  these  marine  traffic 
systems  in  our  port  and  waterway  areas, 
85  well  as  control  of  tank  vessel  design 
and  construction.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  these  marine  traffic  systems  will  not 
be  universally  imposed  all  over  in  all  our 
port  and  waterway  areas.  Instead,  they 
will  be  established  in  certain  selected 
areas  which  past  statistics  prove  are 
hazardous  due  to  heavy  traffic  flow  and 
or  hazardous  condition  or  circumstances. 
I  Lu-ge  the  Members  to  support  this  im- 
portant legislation  which  imposes  a 
systems  control  over  the  marine 
environment. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMi-. 
HoLiFiELD) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  14734, 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHOR- 
IZATION ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bUl  (H.R. 
14734)    to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  State  and  for  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
I  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  15, 
1972'. 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment be  dispensed  with,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  been  printed  in  the  Record  for  quite 
a  few  days,  and  I  am  sure  that  every 
Member  is  familiar  with  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reporting  today  to 
the  House  on  the  outcome  of  the  success- 
ful conference  with  the  other  body  on 
H.R.  14734.  Members  will  recall  that  that 
measure,  dealing  with  authorizations  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  for  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  carried  authorizations  amoimt- 
ing  to  $848,603,000.  In  separate  measures 
this  House  also  authorized  $88,027,000 
for  the  Peace  Corps  for  fiscal  year  1973 
and  $22,000,000  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  for  the  next  2 
fiscal  years.  Together  the  authorizations 
in  the  three  House  bills  total  $958,630,000. 
The  Senate  struck  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  House  bill  and  sub- 
stituted a  Senate  amendment  that  in- 
cluded the  three  House  bills  as  well  as  a 
number  of  other  items  relating  to  the 
broad  area  of  foreign  affairs. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  there 
was  one  imusual  feature  about  the  con- 
ference with  the  other  body.  It  was  one 
of  the  few  instances  in  my  long  experi- 
ence where  both  bodies  included  identical 
sums  in  their  version  of  the  same  bill. 
Thus  we  bring  back  to  the  House  an  au- 
thorization bill  with  the  same  amounts 
that  the  House  has  previously  voted. 

Both  the  House  bUl  and  the  Senate 
amendment  included  $85,000,000  for  Is- 
rael to  assist  In  the  resettlement  in  that 
coimtry  of  Jewish  refugees  from  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  only  difference  in  the 
two  versions  was  In  the  form — neither  in 
the  amount  nor  the  purpose.  The  House 
had  added  it  to  the  State  Department 
authorization  for  migration  and  refugee 
assistance;  the  Senate  made  It  a  sep- 
arate item.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  version. 
In  all  there  were  27  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  versions. 
The  House  conferees  accepted  some  Sen- 
ate proposals  to  realine  the  principal 
officers    in    the    Department    of    State. 


Specifically  we  agreed  to  a  change  in  the 
title  of  the  No.  2  man  from  Under  Secre- 
tary' of  State  to  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State.  We  agreed  that  the  principal 
economic  officer  in  the  Department 
should  be  on  a  level  with  the  prmcipal 
political  officer.  The  House  conferees 
would  not  accept,  however,  an  amend- 
ment that  would  have  split  the  Western 
Hemisphere  into  two  separate  bureaus, 
each  headed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State.  However  well  intentioned  the 
amendment  was.  it  had  the  effect  of 
downgrading  Canada  by  putting  a  num- 
ber of  the  smaller  Central  American 
countries  in  the  same  bureau  and,  at  the 
same  time,  dividing  Latin  America  when 
the  effort  in  that  area  has  been  to  pro- 
mote regionalism. 

The  Senate  amendment  included  a 
lengthy  and  complicated  section  on 
grievance  procedures  for  Foreign  Service 
personnel.  Government  employees  in  all 
agencies  have  grievances  Just  as  do  em- 
ployees in  private  employment.  The  issue 
is  not  to  suppress  the  grievances  or  to 
pretend  they  do  not  exist.  Rather  it  is  to 
work  out  procedures  that  are  fair  both 
to  the  individual  and  to  the  employer. 
Without  prejudging  the  merits  of  the 
Senate  proposal,  the  Ho;  >  conferees 
simply  felt  that  they  did  not  have  enough 
information  to  make  an  informed  judg- 
ment on  so  detailed  a  proposal.  One  of 
the  House  conferees  was  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  <Mr.  Hays)  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  State  Depart- 
ment Organization  and  Foreign  Opera- 
tions. He  is  particularly  interested  in  this 
matter  and  has  already  scheduled  hear- 
ings. For  these  reasons  the  House  con- 
ferees insisted  that  the  amendment  be 
deleted. 

One  other  contentious  proposal  by  the 
Senate  was  for  the  creation  of  a  Study 
Commission  relating  to  foreign  policy- 
something  of  a  httle  Hoover  Commission. 
Anyone  with  the  slightest  knowledge 
about  foreign  affairs  is  aware  that  many 
agencies  of  our  Government  are  in  the 
foreign  policy  business.  Most  of  us  are 
agreed  that  there  should  be  better  coor- 
dination among  them.  The  question  is 
whether  the  Commission  approach  is  the 
way  to  explore  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem  and  to  devise  remedies.  I  know 
that  the  real  work  will  be  done  by  the 
staff  that  the  Commission  selects.  In  ac- 
cepting the  Senate  amendment  the 
House  conferees  insisted  upon  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  terminal  date;  namely,  July  30, 
1974.  I  think  it  accurate  to  say  that  the 
House  conferees  were  not  as  enthusiastic 
about  this  amendment  as  were  the  Sen- 
ate conferees.  We  can  only  hope  that  it 
serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
created.  On  a  more  positive  note,  the 
House  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  in 
this  bill  we  did  abolish  a  commission— 
the  Peace  Corps  National  Advisorj'  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  touched  on  the 
more  significant  differences  between  the 
two  Houses.  On  balanre,  I  think  we  have 
brought  back  to  the  House  a  bill  that 
can  be  supported  by  this  body.  I  urge 
that  the  conference  report  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  ^Tr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr   MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 

"^Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
\ffairs  for  yielding. 

Will  the  gentleman  refresh  my  mem- 
ory—did we  have  this  language  in  the 
House  bill  concerning  a  study  commis- 
sion relating  to  foreign  poUcy? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No,  this  was  an  effort 
by  two  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  they  were 
very  adamant  in  their  position.  The 
House  found  it  necessarj-  to  accept  this 
provision.  It  was  not  in  the  House  bill. 
Mr.  GROSS  This  was  not  in  the  House 
bill  Ht  all? 

Mr  MORG.A.N.  No,  it  was  not  in  the 
House  bill  at  all — this  was  a  Senate 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS  .And  this  provides  for  a 
staff  for  this  commission  which  can  be 
paid  up  to  $145  a  day  and,  apparently, 
an  unlimited  number  of  supergrades;  Ls 
that  correct? 
Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  House  conferees 
acceded  to  this? 

Mr  MORGAN.  The  House  conferees 
f.cceded  verv'  reluctantly. 

This  amendment  caused  me  consid- 
erable concern.  I  am  very  doubtful  about 
this  comm;,ssion. 

It  was  a  most  difficult  conference  and 
we  had  to  give  on  some  matters. 

We  held  out  on  this  one  but  finally 
accepted  it  after  they  agreed  to  a  termi- 
nation date. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  to  the  Peace  Corps,  I 
thought  the  House  bUl  carried  some  $77 
million  for  that.  Am  I  mistaken? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes,  sir,  you  are  mis- 
taken. It  carried  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  xield' 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  Just  like  to  say  in 
defense  of  the  chairman  that  this  com- 
mission is  something,  as  he  said,  we  were 
all  very  reluctant  to  accept,  but  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
the  Senate  added  a  great  deal  of  lan- 
guage to  this  bill  involving  27  different 
issues,  and  the  House  got  them  to  recede 
on  16  of  the  issues.  I  believe,  and  we 
accepted  11.  We  think  the  ones  we  got 
them  to  recede  on  were  perhaps  more  im- 
portant than  the  others.  We  had  to  com- 
promise on  something,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  things  we  reluctantly  compro- 
mised on. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairmr'n  has  explained  the  problems  in 
this  conference  report.  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  report  on  the  conference  with 
the  Senate  to  resolve  differences  in  the 
authorizing  legislation  for  the  Depart- 
.•nent  of  State,  the  U.S.  Information 
.Agency,  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  and  the  Peace  Corps. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  youi'  con- 
ferees were  generally  successful  in  pro- 
tecting the  House  position. 

We  had  a  vigorous  discussion  of  the 
Senate  language  establishing  a  grievance 
procedm'e  for  foreign  service  persomiel. 
While  I  agree  that  a  grievance  procedure 
should  be  established,  I  am  pleased  that 


the  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  let  us 
handle  the  legislation  in  a  more  orderly 
mamier.  Our  subcommittee  on  State  De- 
partment Organization  and  Foreign  Op- 
erations began  hearings  this  week  and 
will  continue  them  on  July  18,  following 
the  recess. 

However,  I  am  not  pleased  with  the 
necessity  of  our  acceptance  of  the  Sen- 
ate proposal  for  a  Study  Commission  re- 
lating to  foreign  policy.  We  did  succeed 
in  Improving  the  Senate  leinguage,  but  I 
find  little  merit  in  the  proposal.  It  is  not 


reluctance.  My  reservations  about  the 
report  have  to  do  with  the  proposed  study 
commission  relating  to  foreign  policy.  I 
might  point  out  that  one  House  conferee 
did  not  sign  the  conference  report  at 
aU — Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
wish  to  speak  for  him,  but  I  know  he,  too, 
has  serious  reservations  about  the  wis- 
dom of  authorizing  a  commission  of  this 
kind.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  take  a  very 
close  look  at  what  is  proposed,  take  a 
close  look  at  what  a  commission  of  this 


at  all  clear  to  me  what  useful  piu-pose    kind  would  get  into,  and  how  much  it 


this  Commission  is  supposed  to  serve. 

This  is  the  first  time  funds  have  had 
to  be  specifically  authorized  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  USIA  as  required 
by  a  provision  of  last  years  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act.  The  authorization  for  State 
Department  includes  funds  for  admin- 
istration of  foreign  affairs,  international 
organizations  and  conferences,  educa- 
tional exchanges,  and  migration  and 
refugee  assistance.  These  amomits  total 
$648,354,000,  of  which  $85  million  is  to 
assist  in  the  resettlement  of  Soviet  Jew- 
ish refugees  in  Israel. 

The  USIA  authorization  amotuits  to 
$200,249,000  for  fiscal  year  1973.  Of  this 
amount,  $194  million  is  for  salaries  and 
expenses,  including  the  funding  of  vaii- 
ous  media  programs.  The  remaining 
funds  are  largely  for  international  ex- 
hibitions. 

The  Ai-ms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  would  receive  an  authorization 
in  the  amount  of  $22  million  for  the  2 
fiscal  years,  1973  and  1974.  The  recent 
S.\LT  agreement  is.  I  believe,  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  ACDA's  work. 

Tlie  Peace  Corps  authorization  is  for 
$88,027,000.  the  amount  agreed  to  by 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

I  urge  approval  of  this  conference  re- 
port, in  spite  of  my  reservations  con- 
cerning the  creation  of  another  commis- 
sion whose  function  is  of  dubious  value 
in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  as 
much  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr.  Bing- 
ham) . 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  ri.'-e  in  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
conference  report.  I  believe  the  confer- 
ees have  done  a  fine  job  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  am.  of  course,  gratified  that  adop- 
tion of  this  conference  report  will  rep- 
resent final  action  by  the  Congress  in 
approving  the  $85  million  of  aid  to  Israel 
to  help  with  the  resettlement  of  the  Jew- 
ish refugees  from  the  Soviet  Union  which 
I  proposed,  along  with  Congressman 
Halpern  and  many  cosponsors  in  H.R 
13022  on  February  8.  1972. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  act  promptly  to 
provide  the  funds  required  to  carry  out 
this  authorization. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr,  FRELTNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  conferee  on  this  conference  report, 
I  rise  to  support  it,  but  I  do  so  with  some 


would  cost. 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  said  that  none  of  the  House 
conferees  is  very  happy  with  the  pro- 
posal, and  the  gentleman  from  California 
said  that  at  least  the  commission  will 
die  In  1974.  My  view  is  that  we  should 
really  not  allow  it  to  be  bom.  The  very 
broad  mandate  which  It  Is  given  has  to 
me  the  earmarks  of  a  fishing  expedition. 
It  takes  the  form  of  a  little  Hoover 
commission  with  12  members,  eight  of 
whom  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government. 

Take  a  look  at  the  language  regarding 
what  should  be  its  duties.  I  refer  to  the 
language  on  pages  9  and  10.  It  begins  at 
the  bottom  of  page  9 : 

It  says:  "The  Commission  shall  study 
and  investigate."  I  am  not  sure  what 
that  means.  Is  to  study  something  else 
than  to  investigate?  It  goes  on;  "the 
organization,  methods  of  operation,  and 
powers  of  all  departments,  agencies,  in- 
dependent establishments,  and  instru- 
mentalities of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment participating  in  the  formulation 
and  implementation  of  United  States  for- 
eign policy."  It  goes  on  to  say  the  Com- 
mission "shall  make  recommendations 
which  the  Commission  considers  ap- 
propriate to  provide  improved  govern- 
mental processes  and  programs" — I  am 
not  sure  what  that  means. 

The  specific  recommendations  have 
to  do  with  "the  reorganization  of  the  de- 
partments, agencies,  independent  estab- 
hshments.  and  instrumentaUties  ol  the 
executive  branch  participating  in  foreign 
pohcy  matters.  I  suppose  anyone  who 
has  taken  a  look  at  the  broad  field  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
would  recognize  that  shifts  in  responsi- 
bility might  be  made.  Tlie  President  has 
suggested  certain  shifts  and  consolida- 
tions within  the  executive  branch,  but 
in  the  field  of  foreign  poUcy  I  would  sup- 
pose there  is  not  going  to  be  any  major 
restructuring  of  any  Government  de- 
partments or  agencies. 

We  are  supposed  to  authorize  this 
Commission  to  make  recommendations 
with  respect  to  "more  effective  arrange- 
ments between  the  executive  branch  and 
Congress,  which  wiU  better  enable  each 
to  carry  out  its  Constitutional  responsi- 
bilities." Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  there  are  Members  of  the  other 
body  which  have  a  kind  of  persecution 
complex  with  respect  to  the  executive 
branch  in  the  field  of  foreign  pohcy.  It 
may  be  they  want  some  kind  of  instru- 
mentahty  to  help  define  what  the  rela- 
tionships should  be  between  tlie  executive 
branch  and  the  legislative  branch  to  this 
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axea.  but  I  would  think  this  search  for 
"more  effective  arrangements"  Ls  going 
to  be  a  difficult  responsibility. 

What  are  we  aiming  at?  What  kind  ot 
more  effective  arrangements  between  the 
execuUve  branch  and  the  Congress  could 
a  commission  suggest  that  we  legislators 
might  not  think  of  if  we  do  not  think  the 
relationships  are  good? 

They  are  also  supposed  to  make  rei  ani- 
raendations  for  "improved  procedui-es 
among  departments — to  provide  im- 
proved coordination"— I  suppose  it  was 
just  an  accident  that  they  speak  of  im- 
proved procediues  to  provide  Improved 
coordination.  No  one  doubts  there  Is  need 
for  coordination  m  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  within  Uie  executive  brunch.  In- 
deed, this  conference  report  pinpoinus  a 
major  responsibility  in  the  Department 
of  State  by  designating  a  new  position  of 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs.  In  the  field  of  foreign  economic 
policy,  there  is  unquestionably  need  for 
additional  coordination  and  control  with 
respect  to  the  foreign  policy  questions, 
but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  any 
commission  Is  going  to  throw  much  light 
on  what  should  be  the  proper  relation- 
ships between  the  various  agencies  of  our 
Oovemment. 

The  responsibilities  in  subparagraphs 
■  4)  and  '5)  on  page  10,  include  "the  abo- 
lition of  services,  activities,  and  functions 
not  necessary  to  the  efficient  conduct  of 
foreign  policy"'— that  could  point  in  any 
direction  or  in  no  direction.  What  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy  are  not  necessary 
to  its  efficient  conduct?  I  suppase  there 
must  be  some.  The  Senate  must  have  had 
something  in  mind,  or  the  sponsors  of 
this  proposal  miist  have  had  something  in 
mind,  in  making  tliis  suggestion. 

In  sum,  what  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  we  need  to  be  careful  about  a  pro- 
posal of  this  kind,  because  the  field  is  so 
big,  because  the  responsibilities  of  both 
the  execuUve  and  legislative  branches  of 
our  Government  are  so  intermixed  that  a 
conunlsslon  witli  the  best  of  intentions 
might  muddy  the  waters. 

And  if  a  commission  were  to  do  a  thor- 
ough job,  they  would  require,  I  would 
suppose,  very  extensive  staff  assistance. 
They  certainly  would  be  free  to  issue  sub- 
penas.  which  an  Individual  Commission 
member  might  Invoke,  against  any 
agency  of  the  executive  branch,  and  they 
could  demand  access  to  all  records.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  the  objective  Is  about 
the  intelligence  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  whether  we  are  talking  about 
the  Information  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  whether  we  are  talking  about 
the  economic  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  whether  we  are  talking  about 
the  diplomatic  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  any  event,  it  Is  a  huge  field,  and 
one  where  I  doubt  very  much  we  need 
as  sweeping  and  far-reaching  a  com- 
mission as  this,  at  least  on  paper,  would 
suggest. 

I  might  say  as  a  footnote  to  all  this, 
that  It  was  something  like  24  years  ago 
that  I  was  a  humble  staff  member  of  a 
foreign  policy  task  force  of  the  first 
Hoover  Commission.  I  found  myself  In 
that  position  exploring,  among  other 
things,  the  relationships  between  the  In- 


telligence activities  of  the  CIA  and  the 
State  Department. 

However,  I  would  suppose  that  by  this 
time  these  relationships  have  become 
pretty  well  defined.  The  various  respon- 
slblhties  are  pretty  well  known  and 
pretty  weU  regulated. 

I  doubt  whether  this  kind  of  far- 
reaching  exploration  of  one  aspect  of  the 
executive  branch's  responsibility  Ls  a  wise 
move. 

It  Is  for  that  reason  I  have  such  severe 
reservations  about  the  proposed  Com- 
mission. Nonetheless  I  did  sign  the  con- 
ference report,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  by  the  House 
insures  the  continuation  of  a  program 
begun  years  ago  and  which  has  proven 
its  worth.  In  the  beginning,  the  con- 
cept of  the  Peace  Corps  received  a  cyni- 
cal and  unbeheving  analysis  by  substan- 
tially the  same  people  who  approve  it 
todaj'.  ^  ^. 

But  it  was— and  still  is— one  of  the 
most  noble  and  inspiring  ventures  ad- 
vanced by  the  Congress  and  the  country. 
Even  the  coimtervaillng  force  of  the 
war  involvement  in  Vietnam  as  a  neces- 
;,arUy  negative  force  to  this  type  of  effort 
has  not  fatally  flowed  it. 

On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  an  ever- 
present  reminder  to  bewildered  foreign- 
ers that  America  is  still  Idealistic  and 
venturesome  and  capable  of  great  moral 
purpose. 

Yes,  the  Peace  Corps  remains  the  one 
'neat  product  of  a  great  American,  John 
Kennedy,  and,  in  truth,  is  his  greatest 
memorial. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  grotuid  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorimi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  314.  nays  77,  not  voting  41, 

as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  3421 

TEAS— 314 


Abourezk 

Abzui; 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  lU. 
.Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
.Aanunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
.Aspln 
Asplnall 
BadiUo 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bennett 


Bergland 

BevUl 

Blaggi 

Blester 

Blngbam 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Bow 

Brademas 

Braaco 

BrlnUey 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Mass. 


Burton 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
Carey.  N.T. 
Carlson 
Carney 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
CoUlns.  111. 
Conable 


Conte 

Conyers 

Gorman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Culver 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels,  N.J 

D»'..lelson 

1       .o.  Wis. 

cie  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Delluma 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulski 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Kckhardt 

Edniondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Eilberg 

Escb 

Esblemiin 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

FinOley 

Fish 

Plsher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Pors3rthe 

Fountain 

Prelinghuysen 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Puqua 

Galiaanakis 

Gannatz 

Gaydos 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Good  ling 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green.  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 
Glide 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Hicks.  Wash. 

HlUls 

Hogan 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 


Hunt 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Junes,  Ala. 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyrus 

Latia 

Leggett 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McClure 

McCormacii 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKevitt 

McKinuey 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailllard 
Mallary 
Mann 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mikva 
Mills,  Ark. 
Mlulsh 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Mlzell 
MoUohan 
Monatran 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Murphy.  111. 
Murphy,  NY. 
Myers 
.Catcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nix 
Obey 
OHara 
O'NelU 
Patman 
Patten 
PeUy 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Podell 
Poff 

Preyer.  N.C. 
Price,  ni. 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 
Qiiie 

Rallsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reid 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roblson,  N.Y. 


Rodino 

Boe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowaki 

Rouah 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WlUiam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger,  Wis. 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symlntrton 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Ga 
Thompson,  N  J. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
ndaU 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whitehurst 
Wldnall 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 

woia 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatrun 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Tex 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwach 


.\udrew3.  Ala. 

Archer 

Ash  brook 

Baker 

Blackburn 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison.  Mo 

Byron 

Camp 

Carter 

Clawson,  Del 

CoUlns,  Tex. 

Colmer 

Conover 

Crane 


NAYS— 77 

Curl.n 

Davl.^,  Ga. 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Devlne 

Dom 

Duncan 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Flynt 

Gettys 

Griffin 

Gross 

Haley 

Hall 

Harsha 


Henderson 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jones,  N  C 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

King 

Kyi 

Land  grebe 

Landrum 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McCoUlster 
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Pettis 
Poage 

PoweU 

Price,  Tex 

Qulllcn 

Ranck 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Saylor 

Schmltii 

Sebelius 

NOT  VOTING — 41 


Shoup 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Steiger,  Aria. 

Stephens 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Waggonner 

Whltten 

Wylle 


Davis,  8.C. 

Dent 

Diggs 

Dowdy 

Erlenborn 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

WUUam  D 
Fraser 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Hagan 
Hubert 
Jonas 
Kartb 


Lennon 
McCloskey 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
Miller.  Calif. 
Mosher 
Mosa 
Pepper 
Pirnle 
Pryor.  Ark 
Schneebell 
Stokes 
Wisglns 


licCullocb 

McMUlan 

Martin 

jiathls,  Ga. 

Michel 

MUler.  Ohio 

Mills.  Md. 

Minshall 

Nichols 

O'Konskl 

Passman 


.\bbltt 

Abernethy 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Baring 
BeU 
Betta 
Blanton 
Hoggs 
Bray 

Broonifleld 
Burke.  Fla. 
Caffery 
Chiaholm 
Clay 
So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr  Hubert  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Blarton  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr,  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  vrith  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr  Pepper  with  Mr.  Btirke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  .\aderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Broom- 
field. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Plmle. 

Mr.  WUUam  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  McDonald 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Schneebell. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  CafTery  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Messrs.  CRANE.  MARTIN,  KING,  and 
MILLS  of  Maryland  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  conference  report  just  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1893. 
GOLDEN  EAGLE  PASSPORT  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  <S 
1893)  to  restore  the  golden  eagle  pro- 
gram to  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act,  provide  for  an  amiual 
camping  permit,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  be  read  In 
lieu  of  the  report. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

'For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  22, 
1972.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ferees on  the  legislation  now  before  the 
House  <S  1893)  met  at  length  to  tr>'  to 
develop  a  meaningful  £ind  reasonable  ad- 
mission fee  program  for  our  national 
park  and  recreation  areas.  A  great  ef- 
fort, both  in  the  conference  and  Infor- 
mally, was  made  to  find  a  common 
ground  between  the  Senate  and  House 
versions  of  the  golden  eagle  bill. 

I  am  sure  that  I  need  not  remind  my 
colleagues  of  the  history  of  the  Golden 
Eagle  program.  In  spite  of  its  many  orob- 
lems  and  shortcomings,  it  has  become 
relatively  popular  among  those  people 
who  frequently  visit  our  Federal  outdoor 
recreation  areas.  For  this  reason,  al- 
though a  lapse  has  developed  on  two  dif- 
ferent occasions,  the  golden  eagle  pass- 
port has  been  revived. 

This  year,  rather  than  allowing  the 
program  to  continue  to  flounder,  the 
members  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  made  a  major  effort  to 
reconstruct  it  based  on  past  experience. 
I  think  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
can  be  pioud  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done,  and  I  believe  that  the  product  of 
the  conference  committee  should  give  us 
a  relatively  permanent  and  productive 
program. 

Verv'  briefly.  I  would  like  to  outline  the 
recommendations  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee: 

First,  the  legislation  would  extend  in- 
definitely the  existence  of  the  $10  an- 
nual carload  admission  permit  known  as 
the  golden  eagle  passport. 

Second,  admission  fees  would  be 
charged  only  at  designated  units  of  the 
national  park  system  and  at  national 
recreation  areas  administered  by  the 
Forest  Service.  Admission  to  outdoor 
areas  administered  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, wildlife  refuges,  and  other  Fed- 
eral facilities  would  be  free  of  charge. 
For  senior  citizens,  who  are  generally  on 
fixed  incomes,  a  new  element  in  the  pro- 
gram would  be  established,  called  the 
golden  age  passport.  As  contemplated 
by  the  legislation,  persons  62  years  of 
age  or  older  would  be  entitled  to  a  free 
annual  admission  permit  so  that  no  ad- 
mission fees  would  be  collected  from 
these  people  at  any  federally  operated 
outdoor   recreation   area. 

Third,  all  Federal  agencies,  however, 
would  be  expected  to  review  the  facili- 
ties which  they  offer  to  the  public.  Those 
which  are  provided  at  considerable  Fed- 
eral expense  and  which  specifically  bene- 
fit an  individual  or  group  of  Individuals 
are  to  be  subject  to  a  dally  recreation  use 
fee.  It  seemed  fair  that  those  who  utilize 
these  special  facilities  should  pay  more 
than  those  who  do  not.  For  persons  car- 
rsing  the  golden  age  passport  a  special 
concession  would  be  made.  They  would 
be  entitled  to  a  50-percent  reduction  in 
the  daily  recreation  use  fee  so  that  if  they 
use  a  $2  campsite,  they  pay  only  $1. 


Fourth,  in  the  past,  the  program  has 
been  plagued  with  a  lack  of  publicity, 
with  a  lack  of  ready  access  to  purchase 
the  annual  permit,  and  with  a  general 
public  misunderstanding  about  the  use 
of  the  proceeds.  The  legislation  recom- 
mended by  the  conference  committee  at- 
tempts to  cure  some  of  these  maladies  by 
authorizing  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to 
be  invested  in  promotion  of  the  program 
and  In  its  effective  enforcement.  In  ad- 
dition, the  conferees  recommend  the  sale 
of  the  golden  eagle  passports  through 
the  post  offices — like  the  present  duck 
stamps — naturally,  the  postal  service  Is 
to  be  reimbursed  for  the  assistance  which 
it  provides.  Finally,  rather  than  placing 
the  proceeds  in  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Pimd,  the  recommended  legis- 
lation provides  that  they  shall  be  placed 
in  a  special  accoimt  in  the  Treasury  so 
that  they  can  be  reapproprlated  to  the 
collecting  agency  for  any  authorized  out- 
door recreation  purpose. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  ex- 
tends the  same  protection  agsdnst  the 
unauthorized  use  of  the  golden  eagle 
symbol  that  is  afforded  other  Important 
Federal  symbols. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  this  conference  report  repre- 
sents many  hours  of  patient  study  and 
deliberation.  We  hope  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  resolve  the  problems  that  have 
beset  this  program  since  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  was  en- 
acted in  1964.  We  think  that  S.  1893  rep- 
resents a  realistic  and  reasonable  course 
of  action  and  I  can  recommend  Its  ap- 
proval to  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  chairman  in  support  of  S.  1893 
as  recommended  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

Without  repeating:  what  he  has  told 
the  Members  of  the  House.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  what  we  have  tried  to  do 
is  to  develop  a  uniform  program  which 
recognizes  that  some  agencies,  under 
some  circumstances,  cannot  control  ac- 
cess or  collect  admission  fees  even 
though  outdoor  recreation  is  a  signifi- 
cant objective  of  the  areas  which  they 
administer. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  legislation  now 
before  the  House,  no  admi.ssion  fees  are 
to  be  charged  except  at  designated  units 
of  the  national  park  system  or  designated 
national  recreation  areas.  Even  at  these 
admission  fee  areas,  I  want  to  make  It 
perfectly  clear  that  the  conferees  expect 
uniform  treatment  for  all  visitors.  Unless 
admission  fees  can  be  collected  from  all 
visitors — at  least  during  the  peak  sea- 
son— then  no  admission  fee  should  be 
charged.  Personally,  I  feel— and  I  believe 
the  consensus  of  the  conferees  was — that 
no  admission  fees  should  be  charged  ex- 
cept at  manned  entrance  gates  where 
the  visitor  is  met,  provided  with  infor- 
mation, and  where  the  fees  can  be  ex- 
plained, if  neoessarv'. 

Once  a  person  is  tidmitted  to  an  area — 
even  if  there  is  no  charge — he  should  be 
entitled  to  use  any  facilities  which  aD 
visitors  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
use,  without  any  special  recreation  use 
charge.  For  example,  a  person  should  not 
be  expected  to  pay  for  the  use  of  trails, 
a  visitor  center,  or  a  picnic  table  because 
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most  visitors  who  go  to  the  area  expect 
to  use  these  facilities.  On  the  other  hand. 
It  Is  contemplated  that  a  special  recrea- 
tion use  fee  should  be  paid  on  a  dally 
basis  for  the  exclusive  use  of  a  developed 
campsite.  It  Is  not  contemplated  that  any 
charge  would  be  made  for  backwoods 
camping. 

Entrance  fees  would  be  charged  at 
designated  units  of  the  national  park 
system  and  at  national  recreation  areas 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. I  would  place  emphasis  on  the 
word  "national."  We  have  only  a  few  of 
these  areas.  Sawtooth  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  in  Idaho  and  Oregon  Dunes 
National  Recreation  Area  in  Oregon  were 
approved  bv  the  House  this  year.  It  Ls 
not  intended  that  the  Forest  Service  be 
permitted  to  designate  a  section  of  a  na- 
tional forest  as  a  recreation  area  and 
then  collect  entrance  fees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  outlined  the  most  important 
features  of  the  recommended  legislation 
I  concur  in  his  statement  and  join  him  In 
urging  the  adoption  of  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  confer- 
ence report  to  S.  1893.  a  bill  de.signed  to 
revive  the  golden  eagle  passport  pro- 
gram which  was  allowed  to  expire  on 
December  31,  1971. 

This  measure  would  extend  indefinitely 
the  golden  eagle  passport,  a  $10  annual 
permit  for  entrance  to  designated  na- 
tional parks  and  campsites.  In  addition, 
this  proposal  creates  a  new  golden  age 
passport  for  citizens  aged  62  or  over 
which  will  allow  them  free  entry  into  any 
designated  admission  fee  area  in  the  na- 
tional park  system  or  designated  na- 
tional recreational  area  administered  by 
the  Forest  Service. 

The  golden  age  passport  would  op- 
erate in  the  same  manner  a.-^  the  golden 
eagle  passport  and.  in  addition,  would 
entitle  the  bearer  to  a  ,50-percent  reduc- 
tion in  special  recreation  use  fees,  in- 
cluding camping. 

Both  of  these  passport.s  can  be  ob- 
tained at  the  local  post  office, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  long  felt  that  the 
national  park  and  recreational  systems 
belong  to  the  people — those  who  have 
worked  long  and  hard  to  pay  taxes  to 
support  these  programs. 

By  requiring  a  person  to  pay  to  gain 
access  to  their  own  lakes  and  parks,  as 
well  as  pay  taxes  which  purchased  that 
lake  or  park,  we  are  subjecting  our  citi- 
zens to  double  taxation — a  policy  I  do 
not  endorse. 

However.  I  commend  the  conferees  for 
their  conclusion  that  those  who  have 
reached  retirement  are  deservmg  of  a 
special  dividend  by  establishing  a  golden 
age  passport. 

Most  of  our  retired  citizens  have  a 
great  love  of  nature  and  the  outdoors. 
Most  have  limited  financial  resources, 
living  on  fixed  incomes  in  an  ei-a  of  ever- 
rising  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  golden  eagle  pass- 
port system  is  an  important  part  of  a 
concerted  effort  to  expand  recreational 
opportunities  to  all  Americans.  It  is  an 
Inexpensive  way  to  see  our  national 
treasures,  and  it  has  provided  a  method 


by  which  our  citizens  can  relive  our  na- 
tional heritage. 

Without  this  system  many  families 
were  priced  out  of  our  parks  and  recrea- 
tional areas.  Thus,  they  were  not  allowed 
the  enjoyment  and  the  relaxation  as  can 
only  be  provided  in  the  outdoors. 

I  support  this  conference  report,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  promptly  on 
its  passage.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  families  are  depending  on  us. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  prevloiis  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1028  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1028 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move,  clause 
27(d)  (4>  of  Rule  XI  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, that  the  House  resolve  Itself 
Into  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  ot  the  tJnlon  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15587)  to  provide  for  a  six- 
month  extension  of  the  emergency  unem- 
ployment compensation  program,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  bUl  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bUl  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  ou  Ways 
and  Mestns.  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment.  No  amend- 
ment shall  be  !n  order  to  said  bill  except 
amendments  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  said  amend- 
ments shall  be  In  order,  any  rule  of  the  House 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  but  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bUl  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  blU  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  Smiths  and  pending  that.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  closed  rule  pro- 
viding for  2  hours  of  general  debate,  as 
those  who  listened  to  the  rule  well  know. 
It  deals  with  the  extension  of  the  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram. This  is  the  usual  way  in  which 
matters  affecting  unemployment  com- 
pensation are  handled. 


Unless  somebody  would  like  me  to  yield 
I  propose  to  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOILING  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman's  remarks  should  not 
be  limited  to  this  unemployment  com- 
pensation bill  that  is  covered  by  a  closed 
rule.  Closed  rules  are  the  trademark  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  That 
committee  seems  to  be  sacrosanct.  We 
never  get  a  bill  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  that  is  not  protected  by 
a  closed  rule. 

Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  There  have  been  minor 
exceptions,  and  once  upon  a  time  not  too 
long  ago  we  made  in  order  a  vote  on  a 
matter — I  think  this  was  a  couple  of 
years  ago — where  we  did  not  give  them 
an  entirely  closed  rule.  The  gentleman 
now  speaking  hopes  that  in  the  future 
there  will  be  occasions  where  we  can 
have  many  other  situations  in  which  we 
will  not  have  a  closed  rule,  as  we  did 
on  one  previous  occasion,  and  not  have 
an  entirely  closed  rule  on  a  tax  bill 
some  day.  And  this  I  have  tried,  in  com- 
pany with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  to 
do,  but  have  been  unsuccessful  so  far 
Perhaps  at  some  other  time  we  will  be 
successful. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  the  last  time 
we  had  an  open  rule  in  legislation  com- 
ing from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  was  15  or  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  believe,  and  I  would 
not  be  able  to  cite  an  example — I  am  in- 
formed now  by  the  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that  the 
coffee  bill  was  taken  up  imder  an  open 
rule,  and  that  was  relatively  recently. 
However,  I  am  not  sure  that  is  entirely 
responsive  to  the  gentleman's  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  along  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  I  am  always 
thankful  for  real  small  favors. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  has  explained  House 
Resolution  1028.  As  of  today  I  do  not 
oelieve  we  need  the  first  waiver  in  the 
rule,  rule  XI.  clause  27^d)  ^4)  because  the 
3  days  have  now  passed,  since  the  re- 
port was  filed  back  on  Jime  21. 

The  purpose  of  H,R.  15587  is  to  extend 
the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1971  for  6  months,  and  to 
pay  for  the  cost  by  an  increase  in  the 
Federal  unemployment  tax. 

The  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1971  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with  any  State  having  at  least  a 
6.5  percent  rate  of  unemployment,  by 
which  the  State  receives  Federal  funds 
to  pay  emergency  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  individuals  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  regular  imemployment 
compensation.  This  emergency  program 
provides  compensation  at  the  same  week- 
ly rate  paid  by  the  State,  for  a  period 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  individual's  pe- 
riod of  entitlement  to  regular  benefits  but 
not  more  than  13  weeks. 
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This  bill  would  extend  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1971  so  that  new  beneficiaries  could  be- 
come eligible  for  benefits  under  the  pro- 
gram until  December  31,  1972,  Instead  of 
until  June  30,  1972.  as  is  provided  in  the 
present  law. 

In  order  to  pay  for  benefits  paid  under 
this  program  after  June  30,  1972,  the  biU 
provides  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
Federal  unemployment  tax.  Following  an 
administration  request,  the  committee 
bill  increases  the  Federal  unemployment 
tax  from  .05  percent  to  .58  percent  for 
calendar  year  1973  only. 

The  cost  of  this  bill  is  estimated  at 
$120,000,000  to  $220,000,000  during  fiscal 
vearl973. 

I  will  tay  this — if  your  State  does  not 
qualify— ail  employers  of  vour  State  will 
pay  this  additional  increase  in  unem- 
ployment tax  to  take  care  of  the  unem- 
ployed people   in  the  other  States. 

So  you  may  have  some  problems  to 
face  with  vour  employers  paying  this  ad- 
ditional tax.  Thus,  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  not  too  enchanted  with  the  bill 
from  the  standpoint  of  transferring  the 
cost  to  the  employer  at  the  present  time. 

They  are  pa'-in,?  some  pretty  heavj- 
taxes  as  it  is  right  now.  However,  I  urge 
tiie  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
(gentleman  yield? 

"  Ml-.  SMITH  of  California.  I   yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  the  interest  cf  clarity, 
is  it  not  also  true  that  it  extends  for  6 
montlis  the  time  which  imemployed  in- 
dividuals may  receive  the  benefits — and 
this  is  in  a  little  bit  different  context 
from  just  extending  the  life  of  the  act. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  it  is  a  6-month  extension 
dunng  which  they  can  apply,  pnd  if  they 
qualify,  they  will  get  the  13  weeks.  So 
they  have  the  additional  months  if  there 
is  a  6  5  percent  unemployment  in  those 
States,  Then  the  person  that  has  the  26 
weeks  will  have  6  months  to  qualify  to 
get  the  13  weeks. 

That  is  my  understanding.  I  think  I 
am  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding.  I  hope  and  pray 
that  he  is  correct. 

I  am  sure  that  this  will  be  cleared  up 
during  the  general    debate  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  <H.R.  15587*  to 
provide  for  a  6-month  extension  of  the 
emergency  unemployment  compensation 
program. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  coMMrmrE  or  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  15587,  with 
Mr  RousH  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Btjrke  1  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
Byrnes  1  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachu.setts  'Mr.  BmiKE> . 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  15587  is  a  rela- 
tively short  bill.  It  would  do  two  things. 
Fir.st,  it  would  extend  the  life  of  the 
emergency  unemployment  compensation 
program  for  6  months.  Second,  it  would 
modify  the  financing  of  the  program  be- 
ginning July  1,  1972. 

The  Emergency  Unemoloyment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1971  'PL.  92-224)  was 
enacted  last  December  to  provide  im- 
empioyment  compensation  to  persons 
who  have  exhausted  their  regular  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  payments 
under  the  Federal-State  extended  un- 
employment compensation  program  if 
payable  in  their  States. 

The  emergency  unemployment  com- 
pensation program  was  directed  toward 
meeting  the  needs  of  persons  whose  un- 
employment was  caused  primarily  by 
national  economic  forces.  Unemploy- 
ment had  become  especially  high  in  cer- 
tain industries  directly  related  to  the 
national  defense  and  space  programs. 
Cut-hacks  in  these  industries  resulting 
from  national  policies  had  caused  un- 
employment to  spiral  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  persons  directly  engaged  in  em- 
ployment in  thei'e  industries  but  in  other 
areas  of  activity  that  are  supportive  of 
.such  industries. 

The  emergency  unemployment  com- 
pensation progi-am.  then,  was  enacted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  individuals  affected  by 
high  unemployment  in  certain  States, 
but  whose  situation  re.sulted  from  na- 
tional polif^ies  .some  of  which  were 
shaped  here  in  Congress.  The  program 
operates  only  in  States  having  a  6.5  per- 
cent "rate  of  unemployment"  as  de- 
fined in  the  law  These  States  enter  into 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  act  as  fiscal  aeents  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  paying  emergency  un- 
employment compensation  to  eligible  re- 
cipients. The  program  has  been  in  oper- 
ation in  all  19  States  that  have  had  the 
required  6  5  per-^ent  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment. The<=e  States  are:  Alaska,  Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut.  Idaho,  Maine,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Michigan.  Minne.sota.  Mon- 
tana. Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Puerto  Rico. 
Rhode  Island.  Vermont.  Washington, 
and  We,st  Virginia. 

Under  the  emergency  unemployment 
compensation  program  an  individual  is 
paid  compensation  at  the  same  weekly 
rate  as  under  the  State's  program  and 
receives  such  payment  for  a  period  equal 
to  one-half  of  hi";  period  of  entitlement 
to  regular  compensation  but  not  more 
than  13  weeks 

The  emergency  program  is  about  to 
begin  to  phase  out  of  existence.  Public 
Law  92-.^24  provides  that  no  compen- 
sation will  be  payable  to  an  individual 
who  is  not  eligible  to  receive  at  least  one 
payment  under  the  program  for  a  week 


ending  prior  to  July  1,  1972.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  if  a  person  starts  receiving 
payments  under  the  program  prior  to  a 
week  ending  before  June  30,  1972,  he  may 
continue  to  receive  payments  after 
July  1.  but  that  no  payment  may  be 
made  for  any  week  ending  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1972. 

H.R.  15587  would  delay  these  termina- 
tion dates  so  that  new  beneficiaries  could 
become  eligible  for  benefits  under  the 
program  imtil  December  31.  1972— in- 
stead of  June  30.  1972 — and  that  no  bene- 
fit payments  could  be  made  for  weeks 
ending  after  March  31,  1973— instead  of 
September  30,  1972. 

It  is  estimated  that  between  300.000 
and  400,000  workers  will  exhaust  their 
unemployment  compensation  in  the  last 
half  of  this  year  and  will  remain  unem- 
ployed for  some  time  thereafter.  These 
are  the  persons  that  tins  bill  is  concerned 
about.  These  persons  will  have  no  sourcet. 
of  financial  assistance  available  to  them 
other  than  welfare.  Tlie  extension  of  the 
emergency  unemployment  compensation 
program  will  prevent  many  of  them  from 
having  to  turn  to  welfare  for  further  as- 
.sistance. 

Public  Law  92-224  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  make  a  detailed  study 
of  the  operation  of  the  program  and  re- 
port his  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  Congress.  The  Secretary-  submit- 
ted two  such  reports  to  the  Congress,  one 
in  May  and  the  second  in  the  middle  of 
Jime.  The  analysis  of  the  Labor  Depsut- 
ment.  as  evidenced  in  these  reports, 
showed  clearly  that  most  of  the  recip- 
ients of  the  emergency  program  have 
been  workers  with  substantial  labor  force 
attachment.  They  are  mostly  men  who 
are  regular  full  time  workers  rather  than 
secondary  workers  whose  income  is  not 
so  essential  to  the  support  of  the  family. 
The  Labor  Department  studies  show 
that  seven  out  of  10  of  the  recipients 
have  been  entitled  to  maximum  duration 
under  the  State  programs  and  the  na- 
tional average  weekh-  benefit  amoimt 
has  been  S54.65. 

The  second  change  made  by  the  bill  is 
to  modify  the  method  of  financing  the 
benefits  paid  under  the  program  begin- 
ning with  weeks  starting  after  June  30. 
1972. 

As  enacted,  the  emergency  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  is  financed 
by  advances  from  the  general  funds  of 
the  U.S.  Treasurj'  to  the  extended  unem- 
ployment compensation  account  of  the 
Unemployment  Trust  Fund.  These  ad- 
vances are  to  be  recovered  in  the  future 
by  withholding  from  the  States  that 
have  made  payments  under  the  program 
the  distribution  of  excesses  in  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Administration  ac- 
count which  would  be  distributed  to  the 
States. 

In  order  to  provide  financing  for  bene- 
fits paid  under  the  program  for  weeks 
endine  after  June  30.  1972,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  temporary'  Increase  in  the 
Federal  unemploym.ent  tax  for  calendar 
year  1973.  This  method  of  financing  ben- 
efit's during  the  period  that  the  program 
would  be  extended  under  the  bill  was 
recommended  by  the  administration 
More  specifically,  the  sdminLstration 
recommended,  and   the  bill  provides,  a 
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1-year  temporary  increase  in  the  Federal 
unemployment  lax  rale  of  0  08  percent  of 
covered  wages.  This  would  increase  the 
total  Federal  unemployment  tax  rate 
from  3.3  to  3.28  percent  and  the  net  Fed- 
eral tax  rate  from  0.5  to  0.58  percent. 

Questions  have  been  raised  concerning 
the  method  of  flnancing  the  program 
during  the  period  it  would  be  extended  by 
the  bill.  It  IS  claimed  that  it  is  unfair  to 
tax  the  employers  in  all  of  the  States  to 
pay  benefits  to  workers  m  only  a  lew  of 
the  States.  Those  who  claim  that  this 
method  of  financing  the  program  is  un- 
fair overlook  the  fact  that  the  program 
Ls  directed  toward  alleviating  high  unem- 
ployment which  exists  in  certain  locali- 
ties as  a  result  of  forces  that  are  beyond 
local  control.  It  should  be  noted  in  con- 
sidering these  arguments  that  one-half 
of  the  cost  of  the  permanent  program  of 
Federal-State  extended  unemployment 
compensation  is  financed  in  essentially 
the  same  manner. 

When  this  program  was  enacted  last 
December,  economic  conditions  were  of 
serious  concern,  especially  in  certain 
States  in  which  unemployment  had  been 
directly  affected  by  retrenchment  in  na- 
tional spending  programs.  The  Insured 
unemployment  rate  In  December— when 
the  emergency  unemployment  compen- 
sation program  was  enact-ed — was  4.3 
percent.  It  remained  above  4  percent 
until  April  of  1972  when  the  rate  dipped 
slightly  below  4  to  3.98  percent.  The  rate 
would  have  remained  above  4  percent  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  the  extended  im- 
employment  compensation  program 
ceased  operating  nationally  the  first  of 
April.  This  resulted  in  many  thousands 
of  unemployed  workers  going  off  the  in- 
sured unemployment  rolls,  thus  lowering 
the  insured  rate  of  unemployment. 

The  total  unemployment  rate  is  a  more 
reliable  test  of  unemployment  and  it  ha^i 
remained  constantly  at  around  6  percent 
f'very  month  this  year. 

It  Is  everybody'.s  hope  that  unemploy- 
ment will  decrease  In  the  latter  months 
of  the  year  but  there  is  no  way  that  em- 
nloyment  can  possibly  Increase  fast 
enough  to  prevent  many  thousands  of 
workers — estimated  at  300,000  to  400.000. 
as  I  stated  earlier— from  using  up  their 
entitlement  to  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. This  bill  is  intended  to  help  alle\1ate 
the  problems  of  these  workers  and  their 
families  and  therefore  .should  be  enacted. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  H.R. 
15587,  a  bill  extending  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1971  for  ft  6-month  period. 

Under  the  original  law,  enacted  De- 
cember 29,  1971,  a  third  tier  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  was 
added  to  existing  unemployment  Insur- 
ance programs  for  a  temporary  period. 
I  oppcsed  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
and  while  the  extension  before  the  House 
is  an  Improvement  over  the  legislation 
enacted  last  December.  I  still  think  It  is 
inappropriate. 

In  order  to  put  the  Lssues  in  context. 
I  should  point  out  that  in  addition  to  the 
basic  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram established   In  each  State    as   a 


result  of  the  Federal-State  partnership 
created  by  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Act  enacted  in  the  1930's,  we  pro- 
vide a  permanent  program  of  extended 
benefits  imder  legislation  that  we  en- 
acted In  1970.  Although  formulas  vary 
from  State  to  State,  a  typical  State  pro- 
vides a  worker  who  has  sufficient  wage 
credits  with  a  specified  basic  weekly 
benefit  for  up  to  26  weeks  duration. 

The  permanent  extended  benefits  pro- 
gram enacted  by  Congress  in  1970 
provides  that  when  economic  criteria 
measuring  unusually  large  unemploy- 
ment on  either  a  national  or  State  basis 
are  applicable,  additional  benefits  are 
automatically  triggered  in  equal  to  50 
percent  of  an  individual's  basic  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits.  The 
costs  of  this  extended  benefit  program 
are  shared  on  a  50-50  basis  with  the 
States  and  financed  by  a  payroll  tax  on 
employers.  The  enactment  of  this  pro- 
gram represented  a  culmination  of  years 
of  effort  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, cooperating  with  the  Labor  De- 
partment, the  Interstate  Conference  of 
Employment  Security  Administrators, 
and  both  industry  and  labor  groups,  to 
develop  a  permanent  program  to  deal 
with  abnormally  high  imemployment  on 
either  a  State  or  national  basis  in  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  known  In  advance, 
rather  than  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  as  we 
did  through  temporary  unemployment 
extended  compensation  programs  in 
1958  and  1961. 

The  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1971,  which  is  extended 
by  thLs  bill,  provided  a  third  tier  of 
benefits  on  top  of  both  the  basic  benefits 
and  the  permanent  extended  benefits 
that  entitled  recipients  In  States  with 
sufficiently  high  unemployment  to  up  to 
an  additional  13  weeks  of  unemployment 
compensation.  As  the  chairman  noted 
before  the  Rules  Committee  yesterday, 
and  as  I  made  clear  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  when  we  adopted  this  program, 
these  benefits  were  financed  out  of  gen- 
eral revenues.  The  third  tier  of  benefits 
trlgger-ln  In  States  whose  unemployment 
compensation  rate.  Including  the  rate  of 
exhaustions,  equals  or  exceeds  6.5  per- 
cent for  any  week.  Once  the  program 
triggers  In,  It  Is  In  effect  for  a  minlmimi 
of  26  weeks,  sind  remains  in  effect  there- 
after until  the  third  week  after  which 
unemployment  drops  below  the  6.5-per- 
cent figure.  The  bill  before  the  House 
would  extend  this  program  for  6  months. 
Under  the  extension,  no  new  beneficiaries 
may  be  qualified  for  these  third-tier 
benefits  after  December  31  of  this  year, 
and  no  benefits  will  be  payable  after 
March  31,  1973,  In  any  event. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  this  ex- 
tension will  be  between  $120  million  and 
$220  million  during  fiscal  1973.  Whereas 
the  initial  program  was  financed  from 
general  revenues,  the  extension  will  be 
financed  by  an  Increase  in  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax  during  calendar  1973. 
that  is  expected  to  yield  $220  million.  By 
providing  adequate  flnancing  through  a 
payroll  tax  for  these  beneflts,  the  bill  is 
an  improvement  over  the  Initial  legisla- 
tion. One  of  the  principal  reasons  I 
strongly  objected  to  the  initial  legisla- 
tion was  the  potential  damage  done  to 


the  unemployment  InsuiEince  program 
through  the  use  of  general  revenues 
which  undermined  the  insurance  basis 
of  the  program.  The  principle  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  payments  payable  as 
a  matter  of  right  is  grounded  on  the  prln- 
ciple  of  benefits  being  related  to  the 
wsiges  on  the  basis  of  which  the  payroll 
tax  is  Imposed.  The  principle  of  experi- 
ence rating — varying  an  employer's  tax 
bm'den  with  the  unemployment  costs  in- 
curred— is  an  essential  part  of  this  insur- 
ance system.  The  use  of  general  revenues 
completely  imdermined  these  insurance 
principles. 

Despite  this  Improvement  in  the  bill,  I 
feel  that  Its  extension  Is  a  mistake.  It 
represents  a  return  to  the  practice  of 
dealing  with  abnormal  unemployment  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis,  as  we  did  in  the  late 
1950's  and  early  1960's. 

Before  we  have  really  had  anj  oppor- 
tunity to  carefully  review  the  per  nanent 
extended  imemployment  benefl'^  pro- 
gram we  enacted  in  1970,  we  are  pJlng  a 
temporary'  third-tier  program  a>op  both 
the  basic  program  and  the  permanent  ex- 
tended benefits  program. 

Additionally,  this  third-tier  program 
triggers  in  solely  on  the  basis  of  a  State 
trigger.  This  means  that  individuals  in 
a  State  where  unemployment  is  6.5  per- 
cent are  entitled  to  the  additional  bene- 
fits provided  by  this  program,  while  un- 
employed individuals  in  a  State  with  6.4 
percent  unemplo\-ment  are  entitled  to  no 
benefits  under  this  program.  Despite  the 
fact  that  both  of  these  individuals  are 
unemployed,  and  that  employers  in  both 
States  are  paying  the  taxes  to  flnance 
this  program,  the  employee  in  the  State 
with  one-tenth  of  1  percent  higher  un- 
employment will  qualify,  while  the  em- 
ployee in  the  other  State  will  not  qualify 

Under  the  program,  19  States  have 
met  the  trigger  criteria  entitling  em- 
ployees in  those  States  to  an  additional 
period  of  beneflts  up  to  13  weeks.  Some 
of  these  States  no  longer  meet  the  cri- 
teria and  with  Improving  economic  con- 
ditions, few  additional  States  can  be  ex- 
pected to  qualify.  This  means  that  em- 
ployees nationwide  will  be  paying  taxes 
to  finance  benefits  available  only  in  about 
19  States. 

This  program  as  extended  Is  wholly 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  additional  tax  imposed  on 
employers.  Under  the  basic  program,  the 
States  pay  the  benefit  cost,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pays  the  cost  of  admin- 
istration. Under  the  permanent  extended 
benefit  program  enacted  in  1970.  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  share 
the  benefit  costs  on  a  50-50  basis.  I  be- 
lieve that  history  demonstrates  that  the 
program  has  been  served  best  by  this 
method  of  sharing  the  costs. 

Furthermore,  by  financing  the  addi- 
tional beneflts  wholly  through  an  in- 
crease In  the  net  Federal  unemployment 
tax.  the  cost  of  the  program  will  not  be 
subject  to  experience  rating.  The  prac- 
tice of  experience  rating,  or  varying  the 
tax  imposed  on  employers  with  their  un- 
employment experience,  is  a  critical  com- 
ponent of  the  unemployment  Insurance 
system  that  has  served  our  people  so  well 
for  more  than  one-third  of  a  century. 
Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  biU  con- 
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tlnues  a  temporary  progi-am  that,  when 
combined  with  our  permanent  unemploy- 
ment compensation  programs,  provides 
benefits  for  up  to  an  entire  year.  At  some 
point,  an  individual's  continued  unem- 
ployment becomes  sufficiently  remote 
from  his  previous  employment  to  make 
any  connection  between  the  two  tenuous 
at  best.  I  realize  that  the  program  Is  a 
temporary  one  designed — as  the  Presi- 
dent .said  in  signing  the  initial  measure — 
to  ease  the  transition  of  workers  ad- 
justing from  the  wartime  to  a  peacetime 
economy."  But  benefit  periods  this  long 
vrill  in  the  final  analysis  imdei-mlne  the 
unemployment  insurance  program  by 
burdening  the  program  with  employment 
problems  bearing  too  remote  a  connec- 
tion to  previous  employment  relation- 
ships. 

The  unemployment  insurance  program 
IS  one  of  the  most  successful  experiments 
In  Federal-State  cooperation  in  our  his- 
torv'.  It  provides  economic  security  to 
millions  of  workers,  stabilizes  our  econ- 
omy in  periods  of  economic  dovMitum, 
and  is  based  on  soimd  principles  of  social 
insurance.  We  pay  too  great  a  price  when 
•;ve  threaten  the  Integrity  of  this  program 
by  asking  it  to  assume  responsibilities 
and  carry  burdens  for  which  It  is  not 
designed. 

I  am  certainly  sympathetic  to  the 
problems  of  imemployment  that  this  bill 
is  designed  to  deal  with  and  recognize 
tiiat  shifts  in  Federal  priorities  have  been 
a  significant  contributing  factor  In  many 
cases.  It  may  well  be  that  a  carefully 
considered  Federal  response  entirely  out- 
side of  the  Federal-State  unemployment 
insurance  program  would  have  been  de- 
sirable. But  this  is  a  stopgap  program 
that  simply  ameliorates  the  sjmiptoms 
without  dealing  with  fundamental 
causes. 

For  these  reasons.  Mi-.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  bill  before  the  House. 
I  agree  with  the  President's  statement 
when  he  signed  the  Initial  legislation 
that  the  program  is  a  temporary  expedi- 
ent and  not  the  best  or  soundest  method 
of  helping  the  unemployed,  and  should 
not  be  viewed  as  a  precedent  for  future 
legislation. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  The  fact  remains,  if  I 
understand  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, if  one  does  not  come  from  one  of 
these  19  States  which  qualify  under  this 
bill,  and  he  votes  for  the  bill,  he  will  be 
voting  a  tax  on  every  employer  in  his 
State  without  benefit  to  any  employee 
in  his  State.  Is  that  truC 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  bene- 
fits will  not  go  to  the  employees  who 
are  unemployed  In  those  particular 
States  that  have  not  met  the  prescribed 
criteria.  But  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I 
am  not  suggesting  there  Is  no  benefit  to 
the  Nation  in  taking  care  of  people  even 
though  they  are  located  in  a  minority  of 
the  States.  However,  the  Federal-State 
extended  unemployment  compensation 
program  we  enacted  in  1970  provides 
a  much  better  approach  than  this  bill. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  That  Is  another  ques- 
tion. 


Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
my  chairman. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Aikanseis.  I  want  to  agree 
with  my  friend  from  Wisconsin  that  the 
Federal-State  extended  program  is  much 
to  be  preferred  over  this  very  temporary 
program  in  that  respect.  We  are  calling 
upon  the  employers  of  the  Nation  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  this  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

But  we  did  call  upon  the  employers  of 
the  Nation  imder  the  extended  benefit 
program  enacted  in  1970  to  pay  for  one- 
half  the  cost  of  the  beneflts  paid  in  any 
State  that  could  qualify  by  meeting  the 
State  trigger.  So  the  same  philosophy  is 
used  here  that  was  used  there,  except  this 
is  a  tax  on  all  the  employers  in  the 
United  States  of  100  percent  of  the  cost 
whereas  it  was  50  percent  there. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  There  are 
other  distinctions  between  the  two  pro- 
grams in  addition  to  the  important  one 
the  gentleman  has  mentioned.  The  gen- 
tleman will  admit  we  do  have  a  national 
trigger  in   the  Federal -State  extended 
beneflts  program. 
Mr.  MILLS  of  Ai-kansas.  Yes,  certainly. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  So  under 
certain     circumstances     any     employee 
could  be  eligible  for  benefits  under  that 
system,  no  matter  what  States  he  comes 
from. 
Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  This  is  not 
the  case  under  this  program. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  No,  but  this 
is  a  much  higher  trigger. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  under- 
stand. I  do  not  believe  'he  gentleman  and 
I  are  in  disagreement  as  to  what  is  the 
situation  here. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Ai-kansas.  No. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  part 
that  worries  and  worried  me  In  December 
is  the  general  concept  of  again  approach- 
ing those  problems  on  an  ad  hoc  basis 
the  way  we  did  in  the  late  1950's  and 
eaiiy  1960's.  We  thought  we  had  taken 
care  of  that  problem.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  you  and  I  joined  worked  together 
for  a  long  time,  to  develop  a  system  to  be 
triggered  into  existence  when  we  had 
long  and  extended  high  unemployment. 
That  was  the  extended  benefit  program 
which  we  worked  out  in  consultation  with 
the  Labor  Department,  with  the  Inter- 
state Conference  of  Employment  Secu- 
rity Administrators,  and  enacted  Into 
law  in  1970. 

We  have  the  regular  unemployment 
program  and  the  extended  beneflts  we 
enacted  in  1970.  Now  we  have  a  third 
tier  which  has  not  been  worked  out  on 
the  same  careful  basis  as  the  two  exist- 
ing permanent  programs.  We  are  revert- 
ing to  the  ad  hoc  process  of  the  1950's 
and  1960's  of  responding  In  a  crisis  at- 
mosphere which  we  said  at  the  time  we 
thought  was  wrong.  We  should  have  a 
•permanent  system,  one  on  which  we  fo- 
cus to  carefully  meet  specific  problems 
on  an  ongoing  basis.  That  is  why  I  quar- 
rel at  this  time. 

But,  as  I  say.  I  could  with  good  con- 
science, vote  for  this  extension,  because 
it  Is  the  law  and  it  has  been  In  operation 
for  6  months.  We  are  not  going  to  design 


a  new  program  for  the  next  6  months. 
Maybe  it  is  appropriate  to  continue  what 
we  have  done,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 

However,  I  can  see  the  rationale  of  an 
extension,  and  I  am  not  going  to  quarrel 
with  anybody  about  It. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Yes.  Sure. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  think  my 
friend  has  said  this  extension  is  really 
better  than  the  program  we  had  In  the 
first  6  months,  because  this  extension 
does  cover  all  of  the  basic  concepts  of 
flnancing  these  kinds  of  benefits  rather 
than  doing  It  as  we  did  In  the  first  6 
months  by  flnancing  the  benefits  initi- 
ally out  of  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  said  that 
in  my  opening  remarks,  that  it  is  an 
improvement. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkaiisas.  Yes.  you  did. 
And  you  did  point  out  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  administration 
recommended  it. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  ad- 
ministration does  approve  this  with  the 
change  in  the  financing.  But  again  I 
would  say  that  that  does  not  necessarily 
change  ray  basic  viewpoint. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  If  the  gentleman  vrtll 
yield  again  for  one  moment,  I,  too,  do 
not  want  to  seem  to  oppose  the  idea  of 
dealing  nationally  with  a  national  prob- 
lem, but  I  concur  with  what  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin  said 
earlier  about  the  superiority  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State extended  benefits  program 
enacted  in  1970.  I  think  I  took  the  same 
position  he  did  concerning  its  compara- 
tive advantages  over  what  we  are  doing 
now. 

I  remain  of  the  opinion  it  is  asking  a 
good  deal  of  one  who  comes  from  a  State 
which  does  not  qualify  to  vote  to  impose 
additional  taxes  on  all  the  employers  in 
his  State  to  help  everyone  with  no  bene- 
flts whatsoever  rettiming  to  anybody  In 
his  own  State.  That  is  the  only  point  I 
was  making. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
add  here  you  can  very  readily  have  State 
A  with  an  assured  unemplo.vment  of  6.4 
percent  and  they  virould  get  no  benefit 
and  they  would  not  be  triggered  in.  May- 
be, though.  State  B  did  happen  to  have 
that  one-tenth  of  1  percent  higher 
percentage  of  unemployment  and  there- 
fore all  of  the  employees  in  that  State 
who  become  unemployed  get  an  addi- 
tional 13  we^u  of  benefits.  There  Is  that 
unfairness  that  exists  imder  this  kind  of 
a  system. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  there  certainly  could  be  and  should 
be  a  fairer  method  to  take  care  of  this 
national  problem  than  we  have  In  this 
particular  measure. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlem;  n  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin,  I  vield  to 
the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MIZELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  think  he  has  answered  the  question 
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I  have,  that  a  person  Is  no  less  unem- 
ployed If  he  is  unemployed  whether  he 
qualifies  for  special  benefits  or  not,  and 
certainly  to  tax  all  the  employers  to  solve 
the  unemployment  problem  in  these  19 
States,  even  if  the  unemplovment  would 
be  as  high  as  6  percent  within  a  State. 
they  would  not  receive  any  of  the  bene- 
fits although  all  of  the  employers  in  that 
State  will  be  taxed. 

I  certainly  think  it  is  unfair  to  require 
the  employers  in  all  States  to  pay  the 
cost  of  this  program.  The  unemployed  In 
States  which  do  not  have  6'j  percent 
unemployment  will  not  receive  any  bene- 
fits under  this  limitation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  centleman 
for  his  comments  and  for  yieldiiig  to  me. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  Clialrman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  urge  the  House  to  pass  the  pend- 
ing bill.  H.R.  15587,  which  would  provide 
a  6-month  extension  of  the  emergency 
unemployment  compensation  program. 
This  .orogram  pays  additional  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  workers  who  have 
exhausted  their  Federal  or  extended  un- 
employment compensation  Under  it.  an 
unemployed  person  can  receive  addi- 
tional payments  equal  in  amount  to  those 
received  under  the  State's  program  for 
up  to  13  weeks  Under  present  law.  no 
one  may  start  receiving  payments  under 
the  program  after  June  30.   1972 

The  bill  under  consideration  would  ex- 
tend the  termination  date  bv  6  months 
and  nermlt  persons  to  apply  for  benefits 
until  December  31.  1972.  The  date  when 
the  last  payments  to  qualified  persons 
could  be  made  would  be  changed  from 
September  30.  1972,  to  March  31.  1973. 

The  bill  would  also  modlfv  the  method 
of  financing  payment";  made  aft^r  June 
30.  1972.  This  provision  was  recom- 
mended to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means  by  the  administration  The  bill 
proTides  that  benefits  paid  under  the 
program  for  weeks  ending  after  June  30. 
1972.  be  charged  directly  to  the  extended 
unemplovment  account  in  the  Federal 
unemployment  trust  fund  and  that  the 
Federal  unemployment  tax  rate  be  in- 
creased by  0.08  percent  of  covered  wages 
with  respect  to  wages  paid  in  calendar 
year  1973  This  tax  increase  ';\ould  be  for 
1  year  only  and  would  raise  the  net 
Federal  tax  rate  from  0.5  percent  to  0.38 
percent. 

The  method  of  financing  the  program 
during  the  extended  period  as  provided 
in  the  bill  is  in  effect  the  same  method 
used  to  pay  the  Federal  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  permanent  Federal -State  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram. The  cost  of  the  extended  benefits 
program  is  .shared  50-.50  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  iind  when  the 
program  Is  triggered  mto  operation  in 
individual  States,  tine  employers  in  all 
States  share  In  financing  the  Federal  i)or- 
Uon  of  the  cost  of  the  program  In  any 
State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  temporary  program 
of  emergency  unemployment  compensa- 
tion was  enacted  to  meet  the  problems  of 


high  imemployment  which  are  largely  the 
re.sult  of  national  policies  and  economic 
forces.  Conditions  have  improved  some- 
what ?lnce  that  time,  but  the  problems 
we  faced  then  although  not  as  serloas 
today  are  still  with  us.  The  adoption  of 
this  bill  will  make  it  possible  for  between 
300,000  and  400,000  workers  who  experi- 
ence lengthv  periods  of  unemployment  to 
participate  in  tlie  emergency  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  through  the 
last  half  of  this  year. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  bill  before  us  now,  H.R. 
15587,  and  as  a  Representative  from 
Massachusetts,  one  of  the  19  States 
which  receive  benefits  under  the  Emer- 
gency Unemplovment  Compensation  Act 
of  1971.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  extend  the  provisions  of  this  act  for 
6  additional  months. 

On  December  15.  1971.  the  House  of 
Representatives  approved  the  emergency 
unemployment  compensation  program. 
On  that  occasion,  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  described 
it  as: 

A  short-term  program  designed  to  assist 
workers  who  are  the  victims  of  long-term 
unemployment  due  to  unusual  circum- 
stances. 

Since  then,  two  facts  have  become 
clear:  first,  that  the  program  has  been 
enormously  successful,  providing  criti- 
cally needed  benefits  worth  .S270  million 
to  more  than  500.000  imemployed  indi- 
viduals, and  second,  that  the  "unusual 
circumstances"  which  prompted  this  pro- 
gram— high  imemployment  rates  and  an 
unusually  infiexible  labor  market — are 
not  only  still  with  us  but  are  even  more 
severe  today  than  they  were  6  months 
ago. 

We  consider  today  a  bill  to  continue 
the  emergency  unemployment  compen- 
sation program  beyond  its  June  30  ex- 
piration date.  This  bill  extends  the  pro- 
gram for  an  additional  6-month  period 
and  provides  a  mechanism  for  financing 
the  estimated  $220  million  cost  of  the 
extension.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee estimates  that  as  many  as  400,000 
people  would  receive  unemployment  ben- 
efits in  the  6-month  period  beginning 
July  1.  Those  people  who  have  already 
received  benefits  in  the  fli-st  6  months  of 
the  program  would  not  qualify  for  addi- 
tional benefits  during  the  extension  pe- 
riod. 

The  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1971  provides  13  weeks 
of  emergency  coverage  at  an  average 
weekly  benefit  amount  of  $55.  No  com- 
pensation is  payable  to  any  individual 
for  any  week  of  unemployment  ending 
after  June  30.  1972,  unless  the  indi- 
vidual has  already  qualified  for  and  re- 
ceived compensation  for  at  least  1  week's 
unemployment.  In  this  latter  case,  indi- 
viduals may  continue  collecting  compen- 
sation until  September  30.  Beyond  thErt 
date,  all  benefits  cease. 

This  bill  extends  each  of  these  dates 
6  months,  so  that  benefits  for  those  who 
qualify  would  be  distributed  until  De- 
cember 31,  1972,  with  an  absolute  cut- 
off date  of  March  31,  1973.  Funds  for 
the  additional  6-month  period  would  be 
provided  by  temporarily  raising  the  Fed- 
eral unemployment  tax  in  1973  from  0.5 


to  0.58  percent,  yielding  revenues  of  $220 
million.  The  "triggering"  provision  in  the 
present  law  which  limits  benefits  to  those 
States  with  an  unemployment  rate 
greater  than  6.5  percent,  is  retained  in 
the  extension  biU.  At  present,  18  States 
and  Puerto  Rico  qualify  for  benefits. 

For  almost  2  years  the  Nation's  un- 
employment rate  has  stubbornly  re- 
mained above  or  near  the  6-percent  level, 
and  in  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts 
the  statewide  unemployment  rate  is  now 
approactiing  a  staggering  8  percent. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  emergency 
imemployment  compensation  program  6 
months  ago,  neither  of  these  rates  has 
fallen  and  the  latter  has  actually  risen. 
To  allow  this  program  to  expire  now 
would  make  cruel  jest  of  the  Federal 
Government's  commitment  of  emergen- 
cy aid  to  the  unemployed. 

Legislation  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
long-term  unemployed  must  be  a  very 
high  priority  of  this  Congress.  I  urge  my 
colleagues,  in  Congressman  Jim  Burke's 
words,  to  "end  unemployment  instead 
of  ending  unemployment  benefits"  by 
voting  for  passage  of  H.R.  15587. 

Mi-s.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  co- 
sponsor  of  legislation  to  extend  the 
termination  date  of  the  Emergency  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  for  6 
months.  I  urge  speedy  House  approval 
of  H.R.  15587.  The  expiration  of  the 
present  law  would  result  in  severe  dlfB- 
culties  for  many  families  of  unemployed 
workers  in  areas  of  continued  high  im- 
employment. 

The  language  of  this  legislation  is  sim- 
ple, but  its  impact  will  be  significant.  The 
present  law  allows  registration  for  emer- 
gency benefits  imtil  June  30,  1972.  The 
language  of  H.R.  15587  extends  this  pe- 
riod for  6  months,  to  December  31,  1972. 
Under  the  act,  up  to  13  extra  weeks  of 
emergency  unemployment  compensation 
is  made  available  to  unemployed  persons 
in  States  with  an  unemployment  rate 
over  6.5  percent. 

My  State  of  Connecticut  has  8.6  per- 
cent of  its  labor  force  unemployed.  In  my 
district,  the  unemployment  rate  in  Bris- 
tol is  16.1  percent:  in  Torrington,  11  per- 
cent: and  in  New  Britain,  10  percent. 
Each  week,  more  and  more  unemployed 
workers  are  exhausting  their  regular  and 
extended  unemployment  compensation 
benefits.  They  cannot  find  jobs.  Soon 
they  will  have  no  benefits  either.  Con- 
gress must  pass  H.R.  15587  and  extend 
the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Act  for  6  months. 

We  ."-hould  be  mindful,  however,  that 
passage  of  this  legislation  will  keep  alive 
only  one  of  the  two  imemployment  com- 
pensation programs  which  will  expire  In 
some  States,  including  Connecticut.  Pres- 
ently, .some  60,000  people  in  Connecticut 
are  receiving  regular  unemplojTnent 
compensation  benefits.  Yet,  the  State  is 
no  longer  eligible  for  the  Federal-State 
extended  benefits  imder  the  Employment 
Security  Amendments  of  1970.  This  law 
contains  a  "trigger-off"  provision  which 
terminuLes  aid  to  high  unemployment 
States  whose  unemployment  level  falls 
below  120  percent  oi  the  average  unem- 
ployment rate  for  the  past  2  years.  Al- 
though Connecticut  has  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  8.6  percent,  it  will  be  de- 
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prived  of  these  benefits  because  the  rate 
falls  below  this  arbitrary  120  percent 
provision.  Although  thousands  of  people 
remain  out  of  work,  they  will  be  unable 
to  receive  13  weeks  of  extended  compen- 
sation benefits  after  their  regular  bene- 
fits are  exhausted.  Therefore,  a  neces- 
sarj'  complement  to  the  legislation  we 
are  considering  today  must  be  a  bill  to 
waive  or  eliminate  the  120  percent  ■trig- 
ger-off" provision.  To  achieve  this  aid, 
I  have  introduced  legislation  which, 
hopefully,  will  receive  early  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress. 

The  unemployed  in  cities  and  towns 
acrass  the  Nation  look  now  to  the  Con- 
gress for  assistance,  and  the  Congress 
must  provide  the  unemployment  benefits 
desperately  needed  by  our  people  who  are 
still  without  iohs. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  In  support  of  the  Extension  of 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act.  H.R. 
15587,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  This 
bill  will  extend  the  emergency  unem- 
ployment compensation  program  for  an 
additional  6  months  and  will  be  financed 
by  a  slight  increase  in  the  Federal  un- 
employment tax. 

When  the  original  legislation  was  con- 
sidered last  year,  we  were  told  that  it 
would  be  a  temporary  emergency  meas- 
ure, and  the  administration  assured  us 
that  the  unemployment  rate  would  go 
down.  In  fact,  the  Nixon  administration 
has  failed  totally  to  create  an  economic 
climste  where  a  man  who  wants  to  work 
can  work. 

In  the  past  6  months,  unemployment 
has  not  decreased.  Nationally,  5.9  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force  cannot  find  jobs. 
In  New  England,  the  hardest  hit  region 
of  the  country,  unemployment  has  ac- 
tually risen  In  the  last  year,  from  7.5 
percent  in  April  1971,  to  8.1  percent  in 
April  1972.  Clearly,  the  temporary  emer- 
gency has  assumed  long-range  propor- 
tions, and  shows  little  sign  of  improving. 
Many  of  the  long-term  unemployed  have 
already  exhausted  their  rights  to  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation.  It 
is  estimated  that,  unless  this  legislation 
is  passed.  300,000-400.000  additional  un- 
employed persons  will  be  deprived  of  ac- 
cess to  unemployment  compensation.  We 
cannot  allow  this  to  happen. 

We  have  been  told  by  the  administra- 
tion offlcials,  once  again,  that  this  short 
extension  should  be  adequate  and  that 
unemployment  will  drop  in  the  last  half 
of  1972.  Yet  last  month,  unemployment 
in  Massachusetts  jumped  three- tenths 
of  1  percent,  adding  another  6,900  work- 
ers to  the  unemployment  roles.  Un- 
less this  legislation  Is  passed,  they  will 
be  left  without  corv-nsatlon  of  any 
kind  once  their  State  eligibility  expires. 
There  are  th«  workers  we  must  consider 
in  supporting  this  bill. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  we  can  cor- 
rect the  situation  only  by  providing  the 
unemployed  with  jobs.  Therefore,  I  have 
mtroduced  H.R.  15649,  which  extends 
and  broadens  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1971.  to  provide  public  serv- 
ice jobs  for  the  unemployed  as  long  as 
the  unemployment  rate  remains  above 
4.5  percent,  which  it  undoubtedly  will — 
at  least  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
present  administration's  term  in  ofiBce. 


This  bill  Edso  Increases  the  amount  of 
funding  for  the  program  from  $1  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1972  to  $2  billion  In  fiscal 
year  1973,  and  doubles  to  $500  million 
the  annual  amount  appropriated  for  the 
special  employment  assistance  program 
for  areas  such  as  New  England  with  over 
6  percent  unemployment. 

We  need  also  to  pass  economic  con- 
version legislation  and  to  find  a  better 
means  of  stabilizing  prices. 

While  legislating  jobs  should  be  our 
primary  goal,  the  legislative  process  is 
often  too  slow,  and  emergency  action  is 
needed  right  now  to  assure  continued 
compensation  for  those  workers  who 
have  lost  their  jobs  until  new  work  can 
be  provided.  Therefore,  it  Is  imperative 
that  the  House  vote  the  6-month  ex- 
tension of  emergency  unemployment 
compensation,  and  then  get  down  to  the 
business  of  passing  laws  that  will  allow 
our  workers  to  get  back  to  work. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  15587,  which  provides  a 
4-  to  6-month  extension  of  the  emergency 
unemployment    compensation   program. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  vltaUy  needed 
legislation,  I  want  to  commend  my  col- 
league from  Masssichusetts  (Uir.  Burke). 
for  his  dedication  In  shepherding  this  bill 
so  promptly  to  the  House  floor.  Unless 
we  act  quickly,  as  many  as  400.000  people 
across  the  Nation,  who  will  exhaust  their 
unemployment  benefit  rights  during  July 
to  December  of  this  year,  will  be  deprived 
of  access  to  emergency  compensation. 

The  State  unemployment  rate  in  Mas- 
sachusetts is  hovering  near  the  8  percent 
mark.  And  In  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict, unemployment  In  some  areas  ranges 
as  high  as  14  percent.  I  am  sure  that  these 
unfortunate  statistics  can  be  duplicated 
in  many  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Thus  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  approve 
this  bill  and  thereby  offer  some  relief  to 
those  suffering  from  the  indignity  and 
frustration  of  being  denied  the  means  of 
earning  their  own  livelihood. 

Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  Extending  the 
life  of  the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  for  6  months,  the  bill 
would  mean  food  on  the  table  and  clothes 
on  their  backs  for  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  American  families.  That  statement 
may  sound  tainted  by  melodramatic  ex- 
aggeration. Mr.  Chairman,  but  It  is  not. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  esti- 
mates that  300,000  to  400.000  idled  work- 
ers, most  of  their  savings  accoimts  al- 
reskdy  plundered  and  many  of  their  as- 
.sets  already  .sold  off,  will  exhaust  their 
conventional  unemployment  benefits  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  They  will  have  no- 
where to  turn  but  to  the  welfare  system, 
now  so  overburdened  that  it  verges  on 
collapse. 

The  bill  before  us  today — as  you  know, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  among  its  earliest 
sponsors — would  maintain  until  the  end 
of  the  year  the  emergency  program  of- 
fering up  to  13  weeks  in  additional  un- 
cmplo-ment  benefits. 

For  many  families,  it  would  make  the 
difference  between  financial  survival  and 
financial  ruin. 

I  am  willing  to  concede,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  economy  now  shows  a  few  heart- 


ening .signs  of  recovery:  for  one  thing, 
the  unemployment  rate's  dizzying  climb 
upward  appears  to  have  be»^n  arrested; 
and,  for  another,  some  economic  seers 
think  they  have  divined  the  coming  of 
a  modest  "boomlet"  sometime  later  this 
year.  I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
millions  of  Americans  are  still  job- 
less. "Hie  rate  of  unemployment  In  the 
Sprlngfleld-Holyoke-Chlcopee  metropoli- 
tan statistical  area,  largely  within  my 
congressional  district,  stands  at  a  dis- 
quieting 9.2  percent. 

The  unemployed  In  my  district,  like 
most  of  the  unemployed  throughout  the 
United  States,  are  not  shirking  work. 

Indeed,  they  are  searching  for  it  with 
something  akin  to  desperation. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  them 
by  enacting  the  legislation  before  us  to- 
day. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
H.R.  15587,  a  measure  which  extends  for 
6  months  the  time  periods  during  which 
unemployed  individuals  can  receive 
emergency  unemployment  compensation 
payable  under  the  Emergency  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1971. 

On  June  12  I  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
15436,  which  called  for  this  6-month  ex- 
tension, and  it  is  reassuring  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  acted  In 
time  to  prevent  the  expiration  of  this 
desperately  needed  program. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  addrees  myself 
to  one  particular  provision  of  the  1971 
act  that  has  been  carried  over  in  the 
measure  currently  under  consideration. 
Under  section  202(B)  a>  of  this  act. 
States  eligible  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
greun  are  those  in  which  "fl)  the  rate  of 
unemployment — in  the  State  for  the  pe- 
riod consisting  of  such  week  and  the  Im- 
mediately preceding  12  weeks  equaled  or 
exceeded  6.5  per  centum." 

I  have  been  informed  today  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  that  New  York 
State's  unemployment  rate  for  April  was 
6.3  percent  and  for  May  the  figure  was 
6.1  percent.  Therefore,  when  the  imem- 
ployment figtires  for  June  are  released, 
if  it  is  found  that  New  Yoric  State's  un- 
employment rate  is  again  below  6.5  per- 
cent, that  State  will  no  longer  be  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  emergency  employ- 
ment program.  And  yet  over  500,000  peo- 
ple are  unemployed  In  New  York  State 
and  are  sorely  in  need  of  financial  assist- 
ance. 

The  bill  I  Introduced,  HJl.  16488. 
changed  the  6.5  percent  figure  to  read 
"the  national  average  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment for  such  period."  TTie  national  un- 
employment rate  for  April  was  5.5  per- 
cent and  for  May  5.1  percent,  according 
to  the  information  I  received  from  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Therefore,  under 
my  bill.  New  York  State  would  still  be 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  emergency 
unemployment  program.  It  is  regrettable 
that  this  bill  has  been  brought  before  the 
House  under  a  closed  rule  since  no 
amendments  were  in  order,  there  was  no 
way  in  which  a  change  in  the  6.5  percent 
figure  could  be  offered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
bill  Is  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment. 

The  bill  Is  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreif  assembled,  That  section 
20a(f)  of  Public  Law  93-224  (relating  to 
Carmlnatlon  dates  for  purposes  ot  the  Emer- 
gency Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1971)  la  amended — 

ill  by  striking  out  'June  30.  1971"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'December  31.  1972". 

,2)  by  striking  out  "September  30,  1972" 
.ind  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'March  31, 
1973",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "July  1.  1972"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "January  1,  1973". 

3kc.  2.  (a)  Section  3301  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  t  relating  to  rate  of 
P"ederal  unemployment  tax)  la  amended  by 
.iddlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence  "In  the  case  of  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  year  1973,  the  rate  of  such  tax 
shall  be  3.28  percent  In  Ueu  of  3  2  percent  ' 
(bi  Section  61S7(bi  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  payment  of 
Federal  unemployment  tax  on  quarterly  or 
)ther  time  jjerlod  basis)  Is  amended  'ay  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence  "In  the  case  of  wages  paid  In  any 
calendar  quarter  or  other  period  during 
1973.  the  amount  of  such  wages  shall  be  mul- 
'IpUed  by  0.58  percent  In  lieu  of  0.5  oercent." 

(ci  Section  908(b)(1)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  In  the 
•ase  of  anv  month  after  March  1973  and  be- 
fore April  1974,  the  first  sentence  of  this 
paragraph  shall  be  applied  by  substituting 
thirteen  fifty-eighths'  for  'one- tenth'." 

(d)  Section  903(b)(3)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'No  re- 
duction shall  be  made  under  this  subsection 
In  the  amount  transferable  to  the  account  of 
any  State  by  reaaou  of  emergency  compen- 
sation paid  to  any  Individual  for  a  week  of 
unemployment  ending  after  June  30.  1972." 

lel  The  second  sentence  of  section  204 ib) 
of  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1971  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Amounts  appropriated  as  repayable 
iidvanceB  and  paid  to  the  States  under  sec- 
tion 203  shall  be  repaid,  without  interest 
il)  In  the  case  of  weeks  of  unemployment 
ending  before  July  1,  1972,  aa  provided  in 
section  903 (b  I  (3)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  (2)  In  the  case  of  weeks  '^f  unem- 
ployment ending  after  June  30  1972,  as  pro- 
vided In  section  90B(d)  of  such  Act." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  no 
amendment  shall  be  In  order  to  said  bill 
except  amendments  offered  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  said  amendments  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment. 

Are  there  any  committee  amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  There  are  no 
committee  amendments,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  raises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  ^e.'^umed  the  chair. 
Mr.  RousH,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou^e  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  con.sideration  the  bill 
H.R.  155871  to  provide  for  a  6-month 
extension  of  the  emergency  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  1028.  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
.\nd  third  reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  rea<i  the 
third  time. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  iinnounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  qiioiTim  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  275,  nays  108,  not  voting  49. 

as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  243) 

TEAS— 2 


.^bourezk 

.^bzu£^ 

Adams 

Acidubbo 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
.\uderson.  111. 
.Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
.\niumzlo 
Arends 
.\shley 
Aspln 
Asplnall 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Be?lch 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brotsrann 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Fa. 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carlson 
Carney 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Collier 
Collins,  111. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Cou?hlln 
Ciilver 
Curlln 
Daniels,  N.J. 
D.^nlelson 
Davis,  Ga. 
do  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Delhims 
Denholm 
Derwinskl 
Dlngell 
D.mohue 
norn 
Dow 
Drlnan 

Dulskl 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif 

Ell  berg 


Esch 

Eshleman 
ETvans.  Colo. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Pish 
Flood 
Foley 
Forsythe 
Frellnghuysen 
Prenzel 
asoroatz 
Gaydos 
Glalmo 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Orasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
GrlfUths 
Gubaer 
Gude 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Hlcka,  Mass. 
Hicks.  Wash. 
HUlls 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hiitchlnson 
I chord 
Jacobs 

Johnson,  Oallf . 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Lesgett 
Lent 
Link 
Lloyd 
Long.  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCormeck 
McEwen 
McPaU 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
.   Madden 
MalUlard 


Mallary 

Mathtas.  Calif. 

Matsuuaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

MLkva 

MlUs,  Ark. 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnsball 

Mitchell 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Murphy,  111 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 

CHara 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pevser 

Pickle 

Podell 

Poff 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  111. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reld 

Reuse 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowEkl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Say lor 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrtver 

Stkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 


Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  NY 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger.  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 


.Vndrews,  Ala. 
Archer 
Ash  brook 
Baker 
BevlU 
Blackburn 
Bow 

Brlnkley 
Brovhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson.  Tex. 
BjTnes.  Wis. 
Byron 
Camp 
Carter 
Chappell 
ClawBon.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collins.  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conover 
Crane 
Daniel,  Va. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downlns^ 
Duncan 
EMwards.  Ala. 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Plynt 
.  Fountain 


.-Vbbltt 

Abernethy 

.Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bell 
Betts 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
Burke,  Fla. 
Cabell 
CafTery 
Chlsholm 
Clay 
Davis,  S.C. 


Symington 

Talcott 

Thompson,  N.J 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tiernan 

UUmaii 

Van  Deerliu 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

NAYS— 108 

Frey 
Puqua 
Oallflauakls 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Goodllng 
GrifBn 
Gross 
Grover 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hastings 
Henderson 
Hull 
Jarman 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
King 

Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
McCIure 
McColUster 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathls.  Ga. 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohl'^ 
Mills,  Md 
Mlzell 
Montgomery 


White 
Wldnall 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wvatt 
Wylle 
Wymau 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Pike 

I'oage 

Powell 

Price,  Tex. 

Hurcell 

Quill  en 

Ratlsback 

Robmson.  Va. 

Roblson,  NT. 

Rogers 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Smith.  CaUf. 

Spence 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Terry 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thone 

Whalley 

Whltehurst 

Whitten    . 

Winn 

Wydler 

Young,  Fla. 

Zlon 


NOT  VOTING-^9 


Dent 

Dlggs 

Dowdy 

ES-lenborn 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Green,  Pa. 
Hagan 
Hubert 
Hoimeld 
Jonas 
Karth 
Kee 
Lennon 


McCloskey 
Mcculloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMillan 
Miller.  Calif. 
Mosher 
Moss 
Nichols 
Pepper 
Plmle 
Schneebell 
Teague,  Calif. 
Udall 
Wiggins 


So  the  bin  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Bogprs  with  Mr.  Oerald  R.  Pord. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  McCloekey. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida 

Mr.  .Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Broom- 
fleld. 

Mr    Prater  with  Mr,  Mosher. 

Mr   Abbltt  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Schneebell. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Califor- 
nia. 
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.Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Hagan. 
Mr  Lennon  with  Mr.  Betts. 
Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Bray. 
Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 
Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr    Mc- 
Dade. 
Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Nicholas 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  S.  979,  HIGH-SPEED 
GROUND  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  manageis 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 


subsection   (a)    of  this  section.  Is  amend«d 
to  rer  -X  as  f oUows : 

(3)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3) 
of  ihLs  subsection,  the  private  agencies,  In- 
stitutions, organizations,  corporations,  and 
individuals  with  which  the  Secretary  enters 
into  agreements  or  contracts  to  carry  out 
research  and  development  under  this  Act 
shall,   to   the   maximum   extent   practicable. 


.onference  report  on  the  bill  tS.  979)  to 

Messrs.  JARMAN,   DICKINSON,   and  extend  the  act  of  September  30,   1965,     >^  geographlcallv  distributed  throughout  the 

FINDLEY    changed    their    votes    from  as  amended  by  the  acts  of  Julj- 24,  1968,     united  States '■  ' 

"yea"  to  "nay."  and  October  13,  1970,  relating  to  high-        sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  ii  of 

Mr    MYERS  changed  his  vote  from  ^peed  ground  transportation,  by  remov-     ^uch  Act   (49  tr.S.c    ie4i)    is  amended   by 

•niv'-  to  "yea."  ing  the  termination  date  thereof,  and     striking  out  "and"  and  by  striking  out  the 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced  for  other  purposes. 
as  above  recorded.  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 


the  table. 


PERMISSION     TO     EXTEND     AND 
INCLUDE 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mi'. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai 
those  Members  who  spoke  on  the  bill 


Virginia? 
There  wai>  no  objection. 

CONFEEENCE    RiPOBT     tH.    REPT.    NO.    92-1195) 

The  committee  of  coulereuce  ou  the  dis- 


perlod  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  m 
Ueu  thereof  a  ^emicQlon  and  the  following: 
■  $97,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973;  $126,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1874;  and  $82,900,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Ju.ne  30,  1975". 

Sec.  4.  Section  12  of  such  Act  1 49  Va.C. 
1642)  Is  repealed. 

Sec  5.  (ft)  Section  504(ai  (3)  of  the  luter- 


just  passed  be  permitted  to  re\ise  and  and  October  13,  1970.  relating  to  high-speed 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra-  ground  transportation^  *^L"'^^J^!^fv,lr^r!',!!^I 
neous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


agreeing    votes   of    the   two    Houses   on    the     ^^^^^  commerce  .A.ct    1 49  U.S.C.   1234(8)  (3)) 
amendments   ol   tiie   House   to   the   bill    ifa. 
979)    to   extend    the    Act    of    September   30. 
1965,  as  amended  by  the  Acts  of  July  24,  1968 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Ml.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  further  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  have  5  legislative 
daj's  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tiie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


mlnatlon  date  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
;x>se8,  having  met.  alter  fvUl  and  free  con- 
ference, liave  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows ; 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  Senate  bUl  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows;   In  lieu  of 


Is  amended  by  striking  out  "fifteen  years 
after  the  date  thereof"  and  Inserting  In  Itou 
thereof  "twenty -ftve  years  after  the  date 
thereof". 

(b)  Section  505  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  use.  1235)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  after  "renewal  or  ex- 
tension of  any  such  guaranty"  the  follow- 
ing; "for  any  period  of  time  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  j-ears  from  the  date  of  the  orig- 
inal guaranty". 

Sec.  6.  Part  V  of  the  Interstate  Commerc* 
.'\ct  (49  U.S.C.  1231  et  seq  )  Is  amended  by 
renumbering  section  510  as  section  511  and 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  15692,  INTEREST  RATE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION DISASTER  LOANS 

Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  reported  the  following  priv- 
Ueged  resolution  (H.  Res.  1030.  Rept. 
No.  92-1194)  which  was  referred  to  the 
House    Calendar    and    ordered    to    be 

printed: 

H,  Res.  1030 

Kesolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move,  clatise 
27(d)  (4)  of  rule  XI  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HJR.  15692)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  .^ct  to  reduce  the  Interest  rate  on 
Small  Business  Administration  disaster  loans, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  said  bUl  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  4,  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, the  bin  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the 
bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  ajid  the  prevlotis 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bUl  and  amendments  thereto  to  fljial 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 


The  followii.g  new  section : 

'Atrorr  by  coMn-BOLixE  geneeal 
"Sec.  510.  (a)  In  any  case  In  which — 
■  1 1 )  there  is  outstanding  any  guaranty  by 
the  Commission  made  under  this  part;  or 

"(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  re- 
quired to  make  any  payment  as  a  conse- 
quence of  any  guaranty  by  the  Commission 
made  under  this  part; 


the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the      ,j^  inserting   immediatelv   after   section  609 
House    amendment    insert   the   following; 

That  (a)  the  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  undertake  research  and  devel- 
opment in  high-^eed  ground  transportation, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Septem- 
ber 30,  1965  148  U.S.C.  1631),  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  and  door-to-door  grovmd  trans- 
portation" immediately  after  'high-speed 
ground  transportation". 

( b )  The  first  sentence  of  section  2  of  such  ^j^^  financial  transactlonB  of  the  common 
Act  i49  U.S.C.  1632)  is  amended  to  read  aa 
follows;  "The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
tract lor  demonstrations  to  determine  the 
contributions  that  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation and  door-to-door  ground  trans- 
portation cotiid  make  to  more  efficient,  safe, 
and  economical  Intercity  transportation 
systems.". 

Sec.  2,    la)    Section  8(a)    of  such  Act   (49 

U.S.C.   1638(a))    la  amended  by  redeslgnat-      ^    ^ ^ 

:ig  paragraphs    (2)    and    (3)    as  paragraphs      fluaxicial   transactions  and'necessary  to  fa- 


carrier  by  railroad  subject  to  this  Act  with 
respect  to  which  such  guaranty  was  made 
may  be  audited  by  the  ComptroUer  General 
of  the  United  States  under  buch  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe.  The  repre- 
.sentatives  of  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
have  access  to  all  books,  accounts,  records, 
reports,  files,  and  other  papers,  things,  or 
property  belonging  to  or  In  use  by  such  com- 
mon   earner    by    railroad   pertaining   to   lt« 


\  3 )  and  ( 4 ) ,  respectively,  and  by  Inserting 
immediately  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing  new    paragraph : 

(2)  In  awaidlng  contracts  In  connection 
With  research  and  development  and  demon- 
.strailon  projects  under  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  priority  to  proposals  which 
wUl  Increase  employment  In  labor  areas  'as 
those  areas  are  described  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  title  41  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations)  — 

"(A)  which  are  experiencing  a  rate  of  un- 
employment of  9  per  centum  or  more  of  the 
area's  work  force,  or  a  rate  of  unemployment 
of  150  per  centum  or  more  of  the  federally 
determined  unemployment  rate  for  the  en- 
tire United  States:  or 

■(B)  which  have  experienced  a  1  per  cen- 
tum increase  In  unemployment,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  of  the 
available  work  force  as  a  result  of  the  ter- 
mination or  reduction  of  a  federally  financed 
or  supported  program  and  such  Increase  In 
unemployment  continues  to  exist. 

Nothing  in  ihLs  paragraph  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  tliut  any  contract  awarded 
under  this  Act  must  be  wholly  performed  In 
finy  one  labor  area." 

(b)   Paragraph   (3i.  as  so  redesignated  by 


oilltate  the  audit,  and  such  representatives 
.-hall  be  afforded  full  facilltiee  for  verifying 
transactions  with  the  balances  or  securities 
held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and  cus- 
todians 

"(b)  A  rep>ort  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
Congress.  The  report  to  the  Congreas  shall 
contain  such  comments  and  information  at 
the  Comptroller  General  may  deem  necessary 
to  inform  the  Congress  of  the  financial  op- 
erations and  condition  of  the  common  car- 
rier by  railroad  Involved  In  such  audit,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  with  re- 
spect thereto  as  he  may  deem  advisable.  The 
report  shall  also  show  specifically  any  pro- 
gram, expenditure,  or  other  flnaiiclal  trans- 
action or  undertaking  observed  :n  the  course 
of  the  audit,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  adversely  afTects  the 
financial  operations  or  condition  of  the 
common  carrier  by  raUroad  Involved  In  such 
audit  or  lessens  the  proteotlon  afforttod  the 
United  States  at  the  time  the  original  guar- 
anty was  made.  A  copy  of  each  report  shall 
bo  furnished  to  the  Commission  at  the  time 
It  is  submitted  to  the  Congress." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
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ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  Senate  bUI  and  ajrree  to  the  same 

Haklxy  O.  Staooers 

John   Jarman. 

JOKN  M.  SftmpuY 

Samuki.  L.   DXVINE. 

Jamss  Haxvst, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Wasjucm  O.  Macnuson, 

Vancx  Habtkx, 

Pkamk  B.  Moss. 

J.  Qlxnn  Bsaix.  Jr.. 

L.  P.  Wkicksb,  Jr.. 
MaTvagers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint   Kxpuanatoby    Statkmknt   or   thk 

COMMJTTXS    OF    CONFSKENCC 

The  mAna^ers  ou  the  part  oX  the  HoLi»e 
and  the  Senate  at  the  coaTerence  on  the  dis- 
agreeing vcKes  ol  the  two  Huuse(>  on  the 
amendments  gX  the  HoiLse  to  the  hUl  >S. 
979)  to  extend  the  Act  oX  September  30. 
ld«6.  as  amended  by  the  Acts  oX  JiUy  M.  1968. 
and  October  13.  1970.  relaung  to  high-speed 
ground  trausportauou.  by  removmg  the 
'.•rmiuAUcn  date  ihereoX.  and  for  other  pur- 
pc«e$.  submit  tbe  following  Joint  stMement 
to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  actloo  agreed  upon  by 
the  vaaju^CKTS  and  recommended  m  the  ac- 
-T>m prying   conference   report 

The  House  amendments  struck:  out  ail  oX 
tiia  Senate  bill  aXter  the  enacting  clause  and 
LiMarted  a  substitute  text  and  pmrided  a  new 
utle  for  the  Senate  bill,  ai>d  the  Senate  dis- 
agreed to  the  House   aroeDdmeuis. 

The  committae  ot  conference  recom meads 
thai  the  Sanate  recede  from  its  disa^eemeiit 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  text 
of  the  bill,  with  an  amendment  which  Is  a 
subsututa  for  both  ttM  text  of  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  House  amendment  to  the  text 
of  the  Senate  bill.  The  committee  of  con- 
terance  also  recommends  that  the  Senate 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  £uueiid- 
ment  ot  the  House  to  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  diSereuces  between  the  text  of  the 
Senate  bill,  the  House  amendment  thereto, 
and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference 
are  noted  below 

DOOa-TO-DOOB    GaOUND     rRANSPOBTATION 

Senate  bill 
No  provision. 

House  amendment 

The  arst  section  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  the  flrst  section  of  existmg  law 
(the  High  Speed  Ground  Transportauon 
Act  I  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  undertake  research  and  develop- 
ment in  door-to-door  grotind  transportation 
as  well  as  high-speed  ground  transportation. 
This  section  of  the  House  amendment  also 
amended  section  i  of  existing  law  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  contract  for  demon- 
strations to  determine  the  contributions 
that  door-to-door  ground  transportatlor. 
could  make  to  more  etBclent.  safe,  and  eco- 
nomical Intercity  transportation  systems 

Conjerence  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

I.ABOR  strapLtrs  amendments 

Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  am.ended  section  8(a)  of 
existing  law  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  re- 
quiring that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
In  "considering  proposals  or  applications  for" 
research  and  development  and  denaonstra- 
tlon  projects,  must  give  "highest  priority 
to  those  proposals  or  appUcatlona  '  wj  Ich  wUl 
substantially"  Increase  employaiout  in  la- 
bor areas  with  a  high  unemployment  rate. 
These  labor  areas  are  deecrlbed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  lu  title  41  of  the  CJode  cf 
F"ederai  Regulations.  Eligible  areas  would 
Include — 


( 1 )  areas  experiencing  a  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment of  9  percent  or  more  of  the  area's  work 
force,  or  a  rate  aX  unemployment  oX  150  per- 
cent or  more  oX  the  federally  determined  un- 
employment rate  for  the  entire  United  States; 
or 

(2)  areas  which  have  experienced  a  1  per- 
cent Increase  In  unemployment  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Searetaiy  of  Labor)  of  the 
available  work  force  as  the  result  of  the 
termination  of  a  federally  financed  or  sup- 
ported program  and  such  increase  In  unem- 
ployment continues  to  exist. 

The  Senate  bUl  also  provided  that.  In  the 
event  two  or  more  entitles  from  the  same 
labor  area  were  In  competition  (or  assistance, 
priority  must  be  given  to  the  proposal  or 
application  deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  have 
the  greatest  potential  Impact  In  reducing  the 
amount  oX  unemployment  In  such  area. 
House  amendment 

Section  2  of  the  House  amendment  also 
amended  section  8iai  of  existing  law  by  add- 
ing a  new  paragraph  requiring  that  the  Sec- 
retary, in  awarding  contracts  for  the  de- 
sign w  manufacttire  oX  equipment,  or  for 
the  construction  oX  facllltlea,  in  connection 
with"  reaearch  and  development  and  demon- 
stration projects,  must  give  'oonsldsation 
to  proposed  contracts  '  which  will  Increase 
emixloyment  In  labor  areas  with  a  high  un- 
employment rate  Kli?'.ble  areas  would  be  tie 
same  as  tiioee  described  under  the  discussion 
oX  the  Senate  bill  above,  except  that  areas 
which  have  experienced  a  1  percent  Increase 
ui  unemployment  as  the  result  oX  the  re- 
duction of  a  federally  flnanced  or  supported 
program  as  well  as  the  termination  of  such 
a  program  would  be  eligible.  The  House 
amendment  also  provided  that  nothing 
therein  should  be  construed  to  require  that 
any  oontract  awarded  by  the  Secretary  must 
be  wholly  performed  :n  any  one  labor  area. 
Conference  substitute 

The  conXerence  substitute  provides  that. 
.:i  'awarding  contracts  in  connection  with" 
.-esearch  and  development  and  demonstration 
projects,  the  Secretary  must  give  "priority  to 
proposals"  which  will  Increase  employment  In 
labor  areas  with  a  high  unemployment  rate 
Eligible  areas  are  the  same  as  those  described 
m  the  House  amendment.  Tlie  oonXerencs 
substitute,  like  the  Hoxise  amendment,  also 
provides  that  nothing  Ln  the  new  paragraph 
added  to  section  8(a)  oX  existing  law  shall  be 
construed  to  require  that  any  oontract 
awarded  by  :lie  Secretary  must  be  wholly  per- 
formed in  any  one  labor  area. 

AtTTHORIZATION    OF    .VFPROPUATIONS 

Senate  biU 
The   Senate   bill   amended  aectlon   11   of 

existing    law   to   eliminate   the   periodic   au- 
thorization of  appropriations  and  the  specific 
dollar  limitations  for  each  flscal  year. 
House  amendment 

Section  3  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  section  1 1  of  existing  law  to  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  (97  million  for  the 
Oscal  year  1973;  $126  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974;  and  $92,2  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1975. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  except  that  the  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1975  Is  Increased 
from  $92.2  million  to  8925  million. 

EXTENSION    or   BAILEOAO    LOAN    GUARANTEES 

Senate  bill 
No  provision. 

House  amendment 

Section  5  of  the  Hotise  amendment  amend- 
oc  section  504(a)  (3)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  extend  from  15  to  25  years  the 
maximum  period  for  repayment  oX  loans  to 
railroads  guaranteed  under  part  V  oX  that 
Act.  This  section  of  the  House  amendment 
also  provided  that  any  such  loan  guarantee 


could  be  extended  for  any  period  of  time  not 
to  exceed  25  years  from  the  date  of  the  orig- 
inal guarantee. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conXerence  substitute  Is  the  same  at 
the  House  amendment. 

The  conference  committee  considered  add- 
ing a  number  of  "saXeguards"  or  llmltatlona 
to  the  amendments  to  part  V  oX  the  Inter- 
stale  Commerce  Act  similar  to  some  of  the 
limitations  imposed  by  Congress  In  section 
3  oX  the  Emergency  Uail  Services  Act  of  1970 
(Public  Law  91-663) .  It  was  argued,  however, 
that  the  conference  committee  might  not 
have  Jurisdiction  to  entertain  such  amend- 
ments. The  conference  committee  also  ac- 
iuiowledged  the  fact  that  any  changes  in 
part  V  would,  of  course,  affect  existing  rela- 
tionships and  that  any  protection  atforded 
the  public  and  the  Government  by  addi- 
tional "saXeguards"  would  be  minimal.  Ptg 
these  reasons  the  conXerence  substitute 
added  uo  new  limitations.  The  conference 
committee,  however,  is  deslroios  of  instiring 
that  Federal  assistance  Is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  conceived.  Of  specific 
ooncem  Is  the  practice  by  some  earners  of 
investing  m  nontransportation  ventxirM 
while  the  transportation  plant,  so  very  im- 
port.ant  to  the  intermits  oX  the  public,  is 
allowed  to  deteriorate.  This  ptractlce  is  par- 
ticularly Intolerable  when  engaged  In  by  a 
carrier  while  it  is  enjoying  Federal  aid.  Thai 
situation  must  not  occur.  The  Senate  and 
House  Commerce  Committees  are  both 
vitally  concerned  about  the  potential  abuse 
inherent  in  some  ftnnnfi»i  aid  programs  Ac- 
cordingly, both  committees  will  review  vari- 
ous prc^osals  and  will  take  whatever  actu» 
seems  to  be  appropriate. 

AUDIT     BT     C0MPTR01i.KE     OKNEXAI. 

S«uite    bill 
No  provision 

House   amendment 

Section  6  of  the  House  amendment  added 
a  new  £-ection  510  to  part  V  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  .^ct  to  permit  the  Comptroller 
General  to  audit  financial  transactions  of 
any  railroad  with  respect  to  which  a  guar- 
antee WAS  made  under  buch  part.  The  audit 
could  be  .Tiade  In  any  case  in  which  the 
guarantee  was  still  outstanding  or  any  pay- 
ment was  .-equired  to  be  made  under  such 
guarantee.  Representatives  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  were  given  access  to  all  book* 
and  other  papers  of  the  railroad  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  audit.  The  new  section  510 
also  required  the  Comptroller  General  to 
report  to  the  Congress,  with  respect  to  each 
audit,  information  deemed  necessaiy  by  him 
to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the  financial  op- 
erations and  condition  of  the  raUroad,  to- 
gether with  liny  recommendations  he  may 
deem  advisable.  The  report  was  also  required 
to  show  an>  .^pendlture  or  other  financial 
iransactioii  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  adversely  affected  the 
fluanclal  operations  or  condition  of  the  raU- 
road or  lessened  the  protection  afforded  the 
United  States  at  the  time  the  original  guar- 
antee was  made.  A  copy  of  each  such  report 
was  required  to  be  furiilshed  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  at  the  same 
time  It  was  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
Conference  substitute 
The  conXerence  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

Haelkt  O.  Staggers. 
John   Jabman, 
John  M.  Murphy, 
Samuel  L.  Devine, 
Jamss  Hahvey, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Waeren  G.  Maonuson, 
Vance  Haetkk, 
Frank  E.  Moss, 
J.  Glenn  Beaxx,  Jr., 
L.  p.  Weickeb.  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous  coment  that  when  the  House  ad- 
-ourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 
vclock  tomorrow  morning. 

.j^p  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
■M  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Ur  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  a&k  the  acting 
majorltv  leader  why  we  would  come  in 
early,  and  ii  by  so  doing  he  proposes,  or 
»ith  the  concurrence  of  the  leadership 
proposes,  that  we  would  not  then  meet 
on  Friday? 

Mr  ONEILL.  No;  there  is  no  proposal 
xiiatsoever  of  that  type.  We  expect  to 
meet  on  Friday.  There  is  leglslaUon 
pending  that  will  take  us  through  Fri- 
day. We  do  have  so  much  legislation,  the 
agricultural  bill  which  is  scheduled  for 
•omorrow.  the  predatory  animal  bill  and 
the  flood  -oan  bill  and  other  conference 
leports  which  wiU  give  us  a  full  schedule 
for  2  days 

Mr.  HALL  Just  about  anything.  Mr 
Soeaker.  that  we  can  dredge  up  in  order 

0  force  through  under  pressure  of  ad- 
comment.  Is  that  what  the  genOeman 

.5  saying? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  No.  I  ao  iiot  mean  it  in 
r.at  light  v.hatsoever.  I  just  think  we 
nave  a  full  program. 

\li  HALL.  Does  the  distinguished 
-entleman  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
are  anj-  comimttees  that  have  witnesses 
who  have  been  subpenaed  or  who  have 
traveled  the  length  of  the  country — at 
their  ot*ti  expense,  perhaps — in  order  to 
be  present  :n  the  morning? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  We  have  talked  to  many 
of  the  chairmen  and  we  have  had  no 
complamts. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reser\-ation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  ii  the  gentleman 
in  a  position  to  advise  the  House  as  to 
what  the  first  item  on  the  program  will 
be  tomorrow? 

Ml.  O'NEILL.  The  agriculture  appro- 
priation bill  will  be  the  first  item  on  the 
agenda. 

Mr.  .ARENDS.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mi-.  Speaker,  re- 
ser^'ing  the  right  to  object.  I  ^^hould  like 
to  point  out  that  the  Mining  Subcommit- 
tee oi  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  been  making  a  major 
effort  for  a  number  of  months  to  try  to 
report  a  very  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion controlling  the  coal  mining  industry 
in  the  United  States  .and  stopping  the 
practice  of  failing  to  reclaim  lands  that 
are  stripped  in  this  country,  and  we  have 
scheduled  an  important  meetmg  tomor- 
row in  which  it  is  our  hope  to  report  that 
bill  out.  It  is  scheduled  for  the  morning 
and  has  been  noticed  to  all  Members  for 
the  morning.  I  believe  the  gentleman's 
decision  to  come  in  early  is  youig  to  make 
it  impossible  to  bring  that  important  bill 
out  at  the  present  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Would  the  gentleman 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee to  which  he  referred  might  meet 


during  general  debate  tomorrow?  The 
Chair  points  out  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  permis- 
sion already  under  the  rules  to  meet 
during  general  debate.  Does  that  solve 
the  problem? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Our  problem  is 
getting  Members  at  the  meeting  to  move 
the  bill.  It  ;s  a  serious  problem.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  noticed  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Msissachu- 
setts.  in  listmg  the  bills  on  the  program 
for  tomorrow,  did  not  mention  the  cy- 
clamate  bUl.  Could  the  gentleman  inform 
the  House  as  to  when  it  is  contemplated 
that  that  bill  will  be  scheduled? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  imderstand  that  that 
is  one  of  the  bills  contemplated  for  con- 
.-ideration  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  For  tomorrow? 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  Yes. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Would  the  gentleman 
be  kind  enough  to  repeat  the  order  in 
which  he  now  contemplates  the  bills  will 
be  considered? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  I  know  the  first  bill  that 
will  come  up  will  be  the  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriation bill,  and  that  will  take  qruite 
.•^me  lime.  There  wUi  be  cooference  re- 
ports and  other  scheduled  bills.  The  cy- 
eiamate  DiU  is  scheduled  to  come  up.  and 
the  predator  bill. 

Mr.  GUBSER  Would  the  cyciamate 
bill  be  called  up  before  or  after  the  pred- 
.:tor  bill? 

>Ar.  O'NEILL,  Toi-t  is  somethmg  I 
cciuld  not  answer. 

Mr.  GUBSm^.  That  remains  to  be  .-een. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  wnthdraw  ray  reeenation. 
The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gtctlranan  from  Massa- 
chusetts? 
There  was  no  objection 


SCHOOL  TAX  EQUALIZATION  ACT 
OF  1972 


'  Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  School  Tax  Equalization 
Act  of  1972— a  bill  I  hope  will  help  solve 
the  school  finance  riddle  posed  by  recent 
court  decisions  holdhig  that  States  can- 
not continue  to  use  the  present  system  of 
local  property  taxation  to  finance  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

Here  are  the  school  finance  facts  that 
lorm  the  backdrop  for  our  riddle: 

Of  the  $47  billion  spent  for  schools 
last  vear.  52  percent  was  from  local 
taxes.  $24  billion,  41  percent  was  from 
State  taxes.  $19  biUion.  and  7  percent  was 
from  Federal  taxes.  $4  billion. 

Of  the  $24  billion  in  local  .'^^pending  for 
schools.  88  percent.  $21  billion,  came 
from  the  property  tax. 

A  recent  public  opinion  survey  con- 
ducted for  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  shows  that 
the  in-operty  tax  is  2ij  times  more  un- 
popular than  the  Federal  income  tax  and 
3»2   times   more   unpopular   than  State 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  to  furnish  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  to  assure  that  their  re- 


sources— when  supplemented  by  this 
Federal  assistance — will  be  adequate  to: 
Improve  and  equalize  the  quaUty  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
throughout  each  State;  and 

Permit  a  reduction  In  the  use  of  local 
property  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 
ing elementary  and  secondary  education. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  spells  out  two 
formiHas  to  achieve  its  aims  and.  in  so 
doing,  offers  significantly  more  help  than 
existing  Federal  programs  to  States  that 
are  taxing  themselves  heavily  to  meet 
their  own  needs. 

The  flrst  formula  advances  the  pnn- 
ciple  that  the  quaUty  of  a  child's  educa- 
tion should  not  depend  on  the  accident 
of  his  birth  in  one  community  Instead 
of  another.  Under  this  formula,  in  1973 
each  State  would  receive  anywhere  from 
$47  to  $100  per  school-age  child,  depend- 
ing on  how  it  compai-es  with  other  States 
on  three  counts :  Per  capita  income,  total 
lax  collections  ajs  a  percentage  of  per- 
sonal income,  and  income  taxes  as  a 
jjertentage  of  total  tax  collections.  These 
three  recognition  factors  will  give  great- 
er fiscal  relief  to  States  like  Delaware. 
Marjland.  New  York,  Hawaii.  Wiscon- 
■^in.  North  Carohna.  Alaska.  'Vermont, 
Minnesota,  Oregon,  Kentucky,  and  oth- 
ers whose  total  tax  effort  as  a  percentage 
of  personal  income  is  extremely  high 
It  wiU  also  reward  States  that  have  pro- 
gressive tax  slructurt-^  and  penalize 
.States  that  do  not. 

The  se<jond  formula  encourages  States 
to  iJick  up  a  larger  share  of  education 
I  osts  to  perrml  reduction  of  local  school 
;jroperty  taxes.  Under  this  formula,  each 
State  in  1975  would  receive  anywhere 
from  S2  to  $25  p>er  school-age  child,  de- 
pending on  how  much  of  the  school  fi- 
nance burden  it  removes  :rom  the  local 
property   tax. 

The  bill  reqmres  States  to  file  a  plan 
showing  that  they  will  distribute  these 
funds  in  a  v.  ay  that  is  inversely  related 
to  the  wealth  of  the  local  district — in 
effect,  boosting  the  assessed  valuation 
that  backs  each  schocl-age  child 

Diitnbuting  the  fimds  this  way  means 
.-.irivmg  for  equity  on  the  premise  that 
parents  in  'he  Wisconsin  community  of 
Abhland.  lor  example,  should  not  have 
to  ux  themselves  at  tw.ce  the  rate  that 
applies  in  well-to-do  areas  of  the  State 
in  order  to  provide  the  same  level  of 
education  for  their  kids 

And  it  will  mean  a  significant  reduc- 
tion in  property  taxes  in  the  poorer  areas 
of  a  State. 

When  fully  operational  in  1975.  esti- 
mates for  the  School  Tax  Equalization 
Act  based  on  currently  available  data 
show  that  Wisconsin  and  North  Carolina 
would  tie  for  fifth  in  total  grant  entitle- 
ment per  school-age  child,  ranking  be- 
hind Delaware,  Maryland,  New  York,  and 
Hawaii — contrasting  sharply  with  other 
Federal  aid  programs  which  place  Wis- 
consin at  or  near  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  make 
these  points  m  further  explanation  of 
the  School  Tax  Equalization  Act: 

This  bill  differs  from  others  of  its  kind 
that  tie  how  much  a  State  would  receive 
to  what  it  is  spending  now.  The  trouble 
with  doing  it  that  way  Is  that  It  builds 
in  a  bias  In  favor  of  wealthier  States  that 
can  afford  to  spend  more  on  education. 
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This  bill  also  does  not  make  the  assump- 
tion that  Is  made  in  some  quaiters  that 
exact  equahty  in  per  pupil  expenditures, 
^fuarantees  equal  education,  because  edu- 
cation costs  vary  in  different  kinds  of 
communities.  Instead,  this  plan  is  geared 
to  the  economic  needs  of  each  school  dis- 
trict, and  to  recognition  of  tax  effort  and 
the  fairness  of  the  tax  structure  a  State 
employs  to  finance  its  schools. 

This  bill  incorporates  several  proposals 
contained  in  recent  reports  by  the  Pres- 
idents  Commission  on  School  P'inance, 
the  national  education  finance  project, 
and  other  studies  of  school  financing  is- 
sues: It  increases  the  Federal  share  of 
financial  support  for  elemenuiry  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  It  provides  an  incentive 
to  shift  more  of  the  burden  for  financing 
education  from  localities  to  State  govern- 
ments: it  encourages  greater  reliance  on 
more  progressive  taxes  for  the  support  of 
public  education,  thereby  reducing  the 
reliance  on  local  pi-operty  taxes:  and  It 
will  reduce  the  inequality  in  spending 
among  school  districts  within  a  State. 

This  bill  by  itself  is  certainly  not  the 
whole  answer.  It  needs  to  be  tied  t<j  a 
rewriting  next  year  of  special  education 
and  other  title  I  programs  for  the  disad- 
vantaged to  concentrate  them  where 
they  are  most  needed.  It  also  needs  to  be 
tied  to  a  loophole-closing,  revenue-rais- 


ing tax  refoi-m  measure  like  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  CaUfomia  (Mr.  Gor- 
man .  or  the  Senator  from  Wisconsui 
<  Mr.  Nelson  )  tx)  pay  for  the  program. 

This  legislation  was  drafted  over  a 
period  of  6  months  and  after  consultii- 
tion  with  a  number  of  experts  in  the  field 
of  education  finance — including  .some  .u 
the  Brookings  Institution,  Wisconsin's 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
tlie  Urban  League — and  while  I  empha- 
.size  that  none  of  them  has  in  any  way 
endorsed  this  proposal,  I  want  to  extend 
Lheni  my  appreciation  for  their  com- 
ments and  suggestions.  I  intend  to  circu- 
late tills  proposal  as  widely  as  possible 
for  luither  study  and  criticism,  and  will 
mvite  other  Members  of  the  House  to 
join  me  m  sponsoring  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  are  details  of  the 
i'ornnilus  and  amounts  involved. 

Basic  assistance  grant — formula  No. 
1  -A  State's  entitlement  equals  the  ad- 
justed basic  assistance  amoimt  times  the 
number  of  children  aged  5  to  17  Uvlng  in 
the  State.  The  adjusted  basic  assistance 
amount  is  calculated  by  giving  equal 
weight — one-third — to  how  a  State  com- 
pares with  other  States  on  each  of  three 
counts:  Per  capita  income,  total  tax  col- 
lections as  a  percentage  of  personal  in- 
come, and  income  taxes  as  a  percentage 
of  total  tax  collections. 

The  basic  assistance  amoimt  starts  at 


$75  in  fiscal  1973  and  rises  $25  a  year 
'ontil  it  reaches  S200  in  fiscal  1978.  Basic 
assistance  grants  would  total  $3.8  billion 
in  fiscal  1973.  $5.1  billion  in  1974,  and 
S6.;i  bilUon  m  1975. 

Incentive  assistance  grant — lormula 
No.  2 — A  State's  entitlement  equals  the 
adjusted  incentive  assistance  amount 
limes  us  school-age  population  as  de- 
fined above.  The  adjiisted  Incentive  as- 
slstance  amount  equals  the  ratio  of  State 
revenue  made  available  to  public 
.schools — as  a  percentage  of  total  state 
and  local  revenue  made  available  to  pub- 
lic schools — to  75  percent.  In  other 
words,  the  incentive  assistance  amount 
rises  as  the  local  revenue  share  shrinks 
to  25  percent  of  the  total  State  and  local 
revenue  made  available  to  pubhc  schools. 

The  incentive  assistance  amount  starts 
at  $25  in  fiscal  1975  and  rises  by  $25  a 
year  imtil  it  reaches  $100  :n  fiscal  1978. 
Incentive  assistance  grants  would  total 
$790.4  million  in  fiscal  1975. 

In  fiscal  1975,  when  the  bill  was  fully 
operational,  basic  assistance  and  incen- 
tive grants  would  total  .S7.1  billion. 

Finally.  I  include  a  set  of  tables  listing 
the  States  and  their  estimated  grant  en- 
titlements alphabetically,  and  ranking 
them  according  to  type  of  grant  and 
total  grants. 

The  material  follows: 
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(In  ttnusands  of  dotUrsI 


Bmic  assistance  {rant 


Fijcal  i»i'      Fiscal  yea' 
1973  1974 


Fiscal  year  1975 


Basic 

assistance        Incentive 
grant  grant 


Alabama $68,749 

xlA\ki 7.M0 

A-iona 3*462 

Arkanta] W  139 

Calitamia 369.34'. 
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S116.246 

«3,225 

12,  734 

2.200 

57, 434 

7,573 

63.563 

9,197 

515  608 

61,541 

75,  149 

6,026 

70.9M 

6.10S 

23.994 

3.6SS 

130.  051 

32,  OK 

160  362 

'3.  970 

XI.992 

5.075 

77.647 

2.SN 

il5  071 

31214 

151  0*9 

IS.W 
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lOM 
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mm 
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grant 


{139,471 

14.934 

65.007 

72,760 

677. 149 

81. 175 

77.089 

27  682 

162  143 
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Basic  assistance  grant 


Fiscal  year 
1973 


Fiscal  year  1975 


Nevada J5,932 

New  Hanipsiiirt 9.535 

New  Jersey 93,600 

New  Mexico 23,315 

NewYorli 424,274 

North  Carolina 117,213 

North  Dakota 12,780 

Ohio    152,225 

Oklahoma 41,851 

Oreeon 51.  2« 

Pennsylvania 226  378 

•Hiode  Island , 14  551 

SMtk  Carolina 59  950 

SMrtk  Dakota  ii  225 

TeMMaiee 62  ?05 

TeiM 144  224 
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Fiscal  year 

1974 

$7,908 

12.714 

124,801 

31,086 

565,  5611 

156,288 

17,040 

202,958 

55.801 

68.330 

301  867 

19  401 

'9  927 

14  96? 

42.934 

192  2« 

35  133 

14  776 

130.  OU 

4.301 

w  nt 

l*.i  711 

its: 

•>  101  «i  1 

Basic 

assistance 
grant 


Incentive 
grant 


Total 
grant 


{9,886 

$1,867 

15,894 

372 

156,019 

15,707 

38,  860 

7,700 

/137.  109 

72,278 

195.  350 

32,  925 

21.301 

1.862 

253,  719 

30,361 

69.  751 

9,746 

85.  407 

3.681 

377  326 

49  686 

24  251 

3  010 

99.918 

16,411 

18,710 

1.07$ 

103,672 

17,3»i 

240  373 

52  315 

4i  913 

5  9)6 

II  472 

1  MO 

162  601 

15.234 

72  n7 

11.111 

4*  M 

1  3M 

IM  Ml 
71  Mk 
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16  266 

171.726 
46.560 

779.387 
728.275 
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89  OH 
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Fiscal  year- 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Kansas **|'° 

Indiana 65,72 

Oklahoma  65.70 

Rhode  island 65.2b 

Nebraska ".87 

Tennessee 62.33 

South  DakoU 60.35 

Connecticut ^rSi 

Wyoming =J-63 

Ohio    — M.ZS 

Ne«  Jersey    , M-|2 

New  Hampshire 30./2 

Washington 49.97 

florida "■*' 

Texas «-30 

Nevada ♦'•"» 


J87.74 

$109.67 

87.63 

109.55 

87.60 

109.50 

87.00 

108.75 

85.16 

106.46 

83.10 

103.88 

80.47 

100.  i9 

74.23 

92.79 

74.17 

92.71 

72.33 

90.42 

69.76 

87.21 

67.63 

84.54 

66.63 

83.30 

64.90 

81.13 

64.40 

80.50 

62.76 

78.46 

Estimates  based  on  currently  available  data  for  school-age 
uooulation  per  capita  income,  tax  collections,  and  other  (actors, 
Actual  grant  entitlements  lor  a  Slate  could  differ  from  these 
estimates  due  to  changes  over  time  in  one  or  more  of  the  factors 
jfectmK  the  eriillement  levels  for  each  State. 

State  entitlement  under  incentive  grants — 

(0  begin  fiscal  1975 

I  Fiscal  year  1975,  per  pupil] 

.■Uabaina $25.00 

.^laslca 25.00 

Hawaii —  25.00 

New  Mexico 25.00 

N'onh  Carolina 25.00 

Wafihlrigtoii.  D.C 25.00 

Delaware 24.92 

South  Carolina 22.92 

.Mississippi    22.48 

Louisiana    21.72 

Kentucky   21.32 

Florida    20.02 

Georgia  —  18.  68 

Utah    19-28 

West  Virginia 19.02 

Minnesota 19.00 

.Arkansas 18.58 

Washington 18.42 

Texas 17.52 

rennessee 17.42 

Peonsvlvanla 17.06 

New  ■fork- 16.70 

Arizona   15.68 

Maryland 15.52 

Michigan --  15.40 

Oklahoma 16.30 

US.  average ._ 16.  12 

Idaho 16.10 

NtTad*    14.82 

Uhode  Island - 13  50 


.A.la.>,ka         *I69 

Vermont    169. 

Minnesota    1 i68. 

Oregon     167. 

Kentucky   167. 

Soutli  Carolina 162. 

Utah    160. 

Washington,  D.C 168. 

Idaho 154. 

Mississippi    154. 

Maasacnusetts 153. 

Georgia    . 151- 

New   Mexico 151. 

Alabama    160. 

Virginia    149. 

.Arkansas 146. 

Pennsylvania 146, 

Montana   145, 

Michigan    144. 

Colorado 138. 


Ntiasoun 
Virginia 
Ullnou 
CaUfomia 
Vannont   . 


Mai:.»  .... 

*'»    rnint       ... 
>*i.>-  :.»li       ... 

lUi^M 

Nofth  Dakott. 


OaMt^K^ 


T 


12,88 

la  78 

13   72 

13  38 

11.63 

11. se 

11.68 

11.10 

10  M 

....    10  aa 

10   73 

„...       to   70 

10  so 

•  '" 
■  .-I' 

T   M 

•  M 

•  It 

»  m 
»  m 

I  M 


70 
60 
92 
46 
03 
47 
48 
04 
73 
40 
42 
34 
17 
13 
IS' 
99 
79 
84 
16 
76 


VB.    average 137.31 


Calilornia 133.22 

Arizona   134.59 

Louisiana      _- 133.96 

North    Dakota--- 133.12 

West    Virginia 132.22 

Iowa 125.  ^■i 

Oklahoma 124.80 

Maine    --- ---   124.35 

Illinois --   123.39 

Missouri    123.25 

Rhode    Island 122.25 

Tennessee 121.30 

Indiana 121.13 

ivausa.s     120.39 

.Nebraska ---   112.64 

South  Dakota 106.39 

Wyoming    103.81 

Washington   101.72 

Ohio 101.24 

Florida    101.16 

Connecticut 100.77 

Texas 98  U2 

-New    Jersey 95.  99 

Nevada     93.28 

New    Hampshire..- - -     86.52 


SIDNEY  BICENTENNIAL     1772-1972' 

Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  wa;^  t;i\en 
permission  to  address  liie  Hou.sl-  lor  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  hi.s  lemark.'- 
and  include  oxlraneou.-  mailt. : 

Mr  HANLEY  Mi .  Speaker,  next  week 
,u-  oui  Nation  celebrates  .i*  196iii  birth- 
day, tiie  thriving  viUa«e  oi  Sidney  m  the 
tiearilalid  ul  New  "roiK  Stale  ,'  lii  ,>iAserve 
itie  -Odth  .iiiiiivei  s<iiy  ui  iLf  iuuiiumK  ui 
1771: 

Tlu'  Ue\  A,i.i..ii.  "  i.iivtui.  that 
omnipiesent  -  xplorer  r,  uii.sLui*  N» » 
VuiK  .1:  \\it  >iiii,im.»l  iit-n  .u  >liMi)\ei«Ki 
tlu.'-  luui.^u»lh  Kfnuiiluj  aiea  i«-ai  tin 
,su.'><4U(-tiaiina   l<i\rt    ,tt   tiiat   w-.n    .n   thr 

<-iini;>M|)\      >il        !,•       Indllill      V  llUir       I.>M>1)! 

Htrtiii     Kitilv    ;ii     ■  .".'    \ir\     '"tui'iui,   ^»I 
ivi    I.  ti    Aiti,  M      tunlh     iiTlti.  'h»   niai 
•  Itln     I.  tin   ,Huv<ivi'lii»i       I   '        •  ihir 

tttc     null/     >;      In    Hljklr 

Jul     !«-t(i'l        In      W»:  -v    .ttUlitft     • 

crttK  •    -ikmiiik  ■!«»*  ,  ii»  •         ^Kiiir      " 
tWf*  I       !♦«.     Nlrliuta*    Hri,ii.«        :  t ,«     Mr 
'  |,.l.ni      .»,.<!     K      <  ■"•'  ti.<n*ifl- 

'       .r-^i!t     iitttiuU  1.'      idlai. 


Herkimer,  who  had  tried  'onsuccess- 
lully  to  avert  raids  on  the  Mohawk  Valley 
by  his  meeting  with  the  Indian  Joseph 
Brant  at  the  confluence  o:  the  Unadilla 
and  Susquehanna  Rivers,  in  1777  re- 
turned northward  only  to  meet  his  death 
at  the  hands  of  Brants  warriors  at  the 
Battle  of  Oriskany. 

After  the  war  many  returned  to  their 
farms  and  the  local  economy  flourished 
with  the  completion  of  a  road  from  Sid- 
ney to  the  Hudson  River  in  1790-91, 

Sidney,  located  30  mUes  northeast  of 
Binghampton.  ".vas  named  :n  honor  nt  the 
British  Admiral  Sir  Sidney  Smith  who 
fought  successfulli'  against  the  French 
forces  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  late  18th 
century. 

Today,  200  years  young.  Sidney  is  a 
sparkling  village  of  almost  .S.OOO.  knov,Ti 
throughout  the  aviation  industry  for  its 
quality  magnetos  manufactured  there  by 
the  Bendix  Aviation  Co. 

As  Mayor  Cloarles  McCarty,  educatoi 
Howard  Dunbai .  industrialist  Samuel 
Nader,  and  other  leading  citizens  signal 
the  beginmng  of  Sidney's  bicentennial 
July  1,  let  this  House  .^oin  In  a  common 
prayer  for  the  security  and  future  well- 
being  of  this  typical  American  village 
whose  contributions  to  the  stability  of 
our  democratic  system  have  spaimed  two 
centuries. 


A    REPUBLICAN    FINANCIAL 
EMIJlGENCi' 

Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
i:»ermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  mclude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr,  Speaker,  no  one  likes 
an  emergency — particularly  a  financial 
emergency.  But  I  will  .^ay  thai  when  the 
Republicans  ha\e  a  financial  emergency, 
it  IS  cause  for  drastic  action. 

Such  .Ui  emergency  is  now  upon  us. 
This  week,  my  distinguished  colleague 
:rom  California.  Mr.  Wilson,  .sent  a 
telecram  to  a  number  ol  Republican  fat 
caU-  m  an  t-ffort  to  raise  ITfiO.OOO  to  rove: 
;his  weeks  emergc!ic>  rv  tilm  rosts  ;o: 
'he  National  Republican  Con8res.>iiona. 
'  'uinmittee 

Mr  SiKMikei  J.'vmkW  15  h  lot  o(  money 
lor  a  'iniiie  wefk  ^  :  iidgrt  ^t  .ea*t  t  :;■ 
lot  ■>!  money  '(<  ;i  .)»>m<.Krai  J7f>(i  '''i'  ;■ 
mute  Uuin  the  budsel  ol  the  National 
iVmiKiniK  ('utiKr«Mianai  Coaitnltlee  foi 
111  fnUre  .s  t-tti 

N>>  v^undei  their  u  rauM  (or  an  MBar- 

<  11'  \    trirt.'  I  III! 

1 1.   ,iuM'  'In-    iivonrv.  Uw  itap«Mlc«n» 
•  <u.$.it\,    iiii:    nanda  t«  ftw  up  taoytnt 

a  !i»  i'     uit  •■■  .1  nr»  <  at  ' tn      •■'■ 

\\:      H|l*W»<'r      H    1»  Mil     MC  R»  .      .  'Mftt 

lliMi    'ltrf<         .     ^.•ii>  <     '  .1       ti, 

,'H     »      ««  »       .,  ■    •  r  I  •  ■■'        ij_'         ..  !  Ir 

~  1       ir» 


ttlkt-    1, 

•  >«  of  twr**  1*  •• 

.        nil        >• 

■r>  .      .■'»-'      ^:  15- 

«««•      i%m4t 

fttti«»«*».    '  *« •:  >'      'U 
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OMnt  to  the  am«ndin«nt  of  the  Houae  to  th« 
tlU«  at  the  S«n«t«  blU  and  agrw  to  the  Min«. 
Haklst  O.  SrMona, 

JOHX    JaUCAM, 

JoaM  M.  ICiTsrBY, 
Samttbl  L.  Dxmnt, 
J&iats  HAkvsT, 
Managert  on  the  Part  of  the  tioute. 

WAXaSM   O.  MASHOSON, 

Vamcb  BAanoi 
FKAMx  B.  Mom, 
J.  Olsnii  Bbau.,  Jr., 
t..  p.  Wmxm^  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Sertate. 

JOIHT     KXPLANATOBT     STATEMENT     OF     TH« 

COMUirmc  OF  Confxrkncs 

Th«  m*iU4l«*s  on  tb«  p*rt  ol  the  Hous« 
ELUd  the  S«n»U  »t  the  ooiil«reuc«  on  tbe  dl«- 
agreeliig  vot««  ol  the  two  Houjes  on  the 
ftmendmenta  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8. 
97»)  to  extend  the  Act  of  September  30, 
10«6,  OS  amended  by  the  AcU  of  July  34,  1068. 
and  October  13,  1970,  relating  to  hlgh-q>eed 
ground  trauAportatlon,  by  removing  the 
termination  date  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee.  submit  the  following  Joint  8t*temem 
to  the  Houae  and  the  Senate  In  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by 
the  managers  and  recommended  In  the  ac- 
companying conference  report ; 

The  House  amendments  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text  and  provided  a  new 
title  for  the  Senate  bill,  and  the  Senate  dis- 
agreed to  the  House   amendments. 

The  committee  of  conference  reoommeuda 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  text 
of  the  bill,  with  an  amendment  which  is  a 
substitute  for  both  the  text  of  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  House  amendment  to  the  text 
of  the  Senate  bUl.  The  committee  of  con- 
(erecoe  also  recommends  that  the  Senate 
reoede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  dlflerences  between  the  text  of  the 
Senate  bill,  the  House  amendment  thereto, 
and  the  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference 
are  noted  below. 

DOOa-TO-DOOB    OaOUND     TKAN8POSTATTON 

Senate  bUl 

No  provision. 

Hoxue  ainendment 

The  first  section  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  the  first  section  of  existing  law 
(the  High  Speed  Oround  TraneportaUon 
Act)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  undcrteke  research  and  develop- 
ment m  door-to-door  ground  tranq>ortatlon 
as  weU  as  high-speed  ground  transportation. 
This  section  of  the  House  amendment  also 
amended  asetlon  3  of  existing  law  to  au- 
ttaorlae  the  Secretary  to  contract  for  demon- 
strations to  determine  the  contributions 
that  door-to-door  ground  transportation 
could  ixuike  to  more  efficient,  safe,  and  eco- 
nomical Intercity  transportation  systems. 

Conference  lubetitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Hoviae  amendment. 

LABOB    BtrXFLirB   AACENDMENT8 

Senate  biii 

The  Seiiate   biii   amended  section  S(a)    of 

■xiatmg    a*    j;.    Adding  a  new  paragraph  re- 

i  a.iiig  '.nat  -te  Secretary  of  Transportation, 

onsideruig  proposals  or  applications  for" 

-esearcii   aiid    development   cmd  dwnonstra- 

■Auu    projects     :;r,.s:    ^ve      highest    priority 

■«  '-iiuse  prcipc&ui-s   -r  applications"  which  will 

iubatautlaily      Lncrease   employment  In   la- 

•or   areas   will:    4   ;.lgn    anemployment  rate. 

I'hf.se   .acx;r  aread  nre  described  by  the  Sec- 

etary    jI   LuttAjr   lu    Ulie   4.    jI   the  Code  of 

Pwierai    Regulations     Eligible    areas    would 

Luolude — 


(1)  areas  experiencing  a  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment at  9  percent  or  more  of  the  area's  work 
force,  or  a  rate  of  unemployment  of  160  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  federally  determined  tm- 
employment  rate  for  the  entire  United  States; 
or 

(3)  areas  which  have  experienced  a  1  per- 
cent increase  In  unemployment  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor)  of  the 
arallable  work  force  as  the  result  of  the 
termtnation  of  a  federally  financed  or  sup- 
ported program  and  such  Increase  in  unam- 
ployment  continues  to  exist. 

The  Senate  bill  also  provided  that,  in  the 
event  two  or  more  entitles  from  the  same 
labor  area  were  In  competition  for  assistance, 
priority  must  be  given  to  the  proposal  or 
application  deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  have 
the  greatest  potential  Impact  In  reducing  the 
amount  of  unemployment  In  such  area. 
House  amendment 
Section  2  of  the  House  amendment  also 
amended  section  8(a|  of  existing  law  by  add- 
ing a  new  paragraph  requiring  that  the  Sec- 
retary, In  "awardliig  contracts  for  the  de- 
sign o*  manufacture  of  equipment,  or  for 
the  construction  of  faculties,  in  connection 
with"  research  and  development  and  demon- 
stration projects,  must  give  "oonsUlefatlon 
to  proposed  contracts"  which  will  Increase 
employment  In  labor  arefis  with  a  high  tm- 
employment  rate.  Eligible  areas  would  be  the 
same  as  those  described  under  the  discussion 
of  the  Senate  bill  above,  except  that  areas 
which  have  experienced  a  1  percent  increase 
in  unemployment  as  the  result  of  the  re- 
duction of  a  federally  financed  or  supported 
program  as  well  as  the  termination  of  such 
a  program  would  be  eligible.  The  House 
amendment  also  provided  that  nothing 
therein  should  be  construed  to  require  that 
any  contract  awarded  by  the  Secretary  must 
be  wholly  performed  In  any  one  labc«-  area. 
Conferenoe  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  provides  that. 
In  "awarding  contracts  In  connection  with" 
research  and  development  and  demonstration 
projects,  the  Secretary  must  give  "priority  to 
proixjsals"  which  will  Increase  employment  In 
labor  areas  with  a  high  unemployment  rate. 
Eligible  areas  are  the  same  as  those  described 
In  the  House  amendment.  The  conference 
substitute,  like  the  House  amendment,  also 
provides  that  nothing  In  the  new  paragraph 
added  to  section  8(a)  of  existing  law  shall  be 
construed  to  reqtilre  that  any  contract 
awarded  by  the  Secretary  must  be  wholly  per- 
formed In  any  one  labor  area. 

AtTTBORBATIOM    OF   APFKOFBIATIOM8 

StnateirUl 
The   Senate   bill   amendad  section   11   ot 

existing   law   to  eliminate  the  periodic  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  and  the  6[>eclflc 
dollar  limitations  for  each  fiscal  yecu-. 
House  amendment 

Section  3  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  section  11  of  existing  law  to  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  $97  million  for  tha 
fiscal  year  1973;  $128  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1074;  and  (Oaj  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1075. 

Conference  tubttitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  except  that  the  au- 
tborlzaUon  for  fiscal  year  1079  Is  Inoreaaad 
from  t02J2  million  to  $93.0  mlUlon. 

CXTXNSION    OF   aAIX.BOAD    LOAM    CVAJIAKTEES 

Senate  biU 
No  provision. 

Houae  amendment 

Section  6  of  the  House  amenduxent  amend- 
ed section  504(a)  (3)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  extend  from  16  to  25  years  the 
maximum  period  for  repayment  of  loans  to 
railroads  guaranteed  under  part  V  of  that 
Act.  This  section  of  the  House  amendment 
also  provided  that  any  such  loan  guarantee 


could  be  extended  for  any  period  of  time  not 
to  exceed  26  years  from  tha  data  of  the  orig- 
inal guarantee. 

Conference  subetttute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

The  conference  committee  considered  add- 
ing a  number  of  "safeguards"  or  limitations 
to  the  amendments  to  part  V  of  the  Inter- 
state Conunerce  Act  similar  to  some  of  the 
limitations  imposed  by  Congress  In  section 
3  of  the  Emergency  Rail  Services  Act  ot  1970 
(Public  Law  91-863) .  It  was  argued,  however, 
that  the  conference  conmilttee  might  not 
have  Jurisdiction  to  entertain  such  amend- 
ments. The  conference  committee  also  ac- 
icnowledged  the  fact  that  any  changes  in 
part  V  would,  of  course,  affect  existing  rela- 
tionships and  that  any  protection  afforded 
the  public  and  the  Oovernment  by  addi- 
tional "safeguards"  would  be  minimal.  For 
these  reasons  tha  conference  substitute 
added  no  new  limitations.  The  conference 
committee,  however.  Is  desirous  of  Insuring 
that  Federal  assistance  Is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  It  was  conceived.  Of  specific 
concern  Is  the  practice  by  some  carriers  of 
Investing  in  nontransportatlon  ventures 
while  the  transportation  plant,  so  very  im- 
portant to  the  Interests  of  the  public.  Is 
allowed  to  deteriorate.  This  practice  Is  par- 
ticularly Intolerable  when  engaged  In  by  a 
carrier  while  It  Is  enjoying  Federal  aid.  That 
situation  must  not  occur.  The  Senate  and 
Hotise  Commerce  Committees  are  both 
vitally  concerned  about  the  potential  abuse 
Inherent  in  some  financial  aid  programs.  Ac- 
cordingly, both  committees  will  review  vari- 
ous proposals  and  will  take  vrhaterer  action 
seems  to  be  appropriate. 

Atnirr  bt   comptboixxb  qshxsal 
Senate  bill 
No  provision 

Houte  amendment 
Section  6  of  the  House  amendment  added 
d,  new  section  510  to  part  V  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  permit  the  Comptroller 
General  to  audit  financial  transactions  of 
any  railroad  with  respect  to  which  a  guar- 
antee was  made  under  such  part.  The  audit 
could  be  made  in  any  case  in  which  the 
guarantee  was  stUl  outstanding  or  any  pay- 
ment was  required  to  be  made  under  such 
guarantee.  Representatives  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  were  given  access  to  all  books 
and  other  papers  of  the  railroad  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  audit.  The  new  section  610 
also  required  the  Comptroller  General  to 
report  to  the  Congress,  with  respect  to  each 
audit.  Information  deemed  necessary  by  him 
to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the  financial  op- 
erations and  condition  of  the  railroad,  to- 
gether with  any  recommendations  he  may 
deem  advisable.  The  report  was  also  required 
to  show  any  expenditure  or  other  financial 
transaction  which.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  adversely  affected  the 
financial  operations  or  CMidltlon  of  the  rail- 
road or  lessened  the  protection  afforded  the 
United  States  at  the  time  the  original  guar- 
antee was  made.  A  copy  of  each  such  report 
was  required  to  be  furnished  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  at  the  same 
time  It  was  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
Conference  aubatttute 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

Haklet  O.  Staogebs. 
John  Jabman, 
John  M.  Mubpht, 
SamttzlL.  Dkvinx, 
Jambs  Habvzt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Wabbxh  O.  Maonttson, 
VakcsHaktxz, 
nuiacK.Moaa, 
J.  Olemii  Riai.t,,  Jr., 
L.  P.  WSICKZB,  Jr.. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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HOUR  OP  MEETmO  TOMORROW 
Mr  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
iBious  consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requeet  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  acting 
majority  leader  why  we  would  come  in 
early,  and  if  by  so  doing  he  proposes,  or 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  leadership 
proposes,  that  we  would  not  then  meet 
ou  Friday? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  No;  there  is  no  proposal 
whatsoever  of  that  type.  We  expect  to 
meet  on  Friday.  There  is  legislation 
pending  that  will  take  us  through  Fri- 
day We  do  have  so  much  legislation,  the 
agricultural  bill  which  is  scheduled  for 
tomorrow,  the  predatory  animal  bill  and 
the  flood  loan  bill  and  other  conference 
reports  which  wlU  give  us  a  full  schedule 
for  2  days  . 

Mr.  HALL.  Just  about  anything,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  can  dredge  up  in  order 
to  force  through  under  pressure  of  ad- 
journment. Is  that  what  the  gentleman 
ia  saying?  . 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  No;  I  do  not  mean  it  in 
that  light  whatsoever.  I  just  think  we 
have  a  full  program. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  distinguished 
genUeman  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
are  any  committees  that  have  witnesses 
who  have  been  subpenaed  or  who  have 
traveled  the  length  of  the  coimtry— at 
their  own  expense,  perhaps — in  order  to 
be  present  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  We  have  talked  to  many 
of  the  chairmen  and  we  have  had  no 
complaints. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  re6er%'ation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  gentleman 
In  a  positlMi  to  advise  the  House  as  to 
what  the  first  item  oa  the  program  will 
be  tomorrow? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  agriculture  aw>ro- 
priation  bill  will  be  the  first  item  on  the 
agenda. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 

vati<Hi. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  the  Mining  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  been  making  a  major 
effort  for  a  number  of  mtmths  to  try  to 
report  a  very  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion controlling  the  coal  mining  industry 
in  the  United  States  and  stopping  the 
practice  of  failing  to  reclaim  lands  that 
are  stripped  in  this  country,  and  we  have 
scheduled  an  important  meeting  tomor- 
row in  which  it  is  our  hope  to  report  that 
bill  out.  It  is  scheduled  for  the  morning 
and  has  been  noticed  to  all  Members  for 
the  morning.  I  believe  the  gentleman's 
decision  to  come  in  early  is  going  to  make 
it  impossible  to  bring  that  important  bill 
out  at  the  present  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Would  the  gentleman 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee to  which  he  referred  might  meet 


during  general  debate  tomorrow?  The 
Chaii  points  out  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  pennto- 
si(»i  already  under  the  rules  to  meet 
during  general  debate.  Does  that  solve 
the  problem? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Our  problem  is 
getting  Members  at  the  meeting  to  move 
the  bill.  It  is  a  serious  problem.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  noticed  that  the 
distinguished  gentlenmn  from  Massachu- 
setts, in  listing  the  bills  on  the  pwogram 
for  tomorrow,  did  not  mention  the  cy- 
clamate  bill.  Could  the  gentleman  inform 
the  House  as  to  when  it  is  contemplated 
that  that  bill  will  be  scheduled? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  understand  that  that 
is  one  of  the  bills  contemplated  for  con- 
sideration tomorrow. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  For  tomorrow? 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  Yes. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Would  the  gentleman 
be  kind  enough  to  repeat  the  order  in 
which  he  now  c<mtemplatee  the  bills  will 
be  considered? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  know  the  first  bill  that 
will  come  up  will  be  the  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriation bill,  and  that  will  take  quite 
some  time.  There  will  be  conference  re- 
ports and  other  scheduled  bills.  The  cy- 
clamate  bill  is  scheduled  to  come  up.  and 
the  predator  bill. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Would  the  cyclamate 
bill  be  called  up  before  or  after  the  pred- 
ator bill? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  That  is  something  I 
could  not  answer. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  That  remains  to  be  seen. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 


SCHOOL  TAX  EQUALIZATION  ACT 
OF  1972 


<Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr,  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  School  Tax  EqualizaUon 
Act  of  1972— a  bill  I  hope  will  help  solve 
the  school  finance  riddle  posed  by  recent 
court  decisions  holding  that  States  can- 
not continue  to  use  the  present  system  of 
local  property  taxation  to  finance  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

Here  are  the  school  finance  facts  that 
form  the  backdrop  for  our  riddle: 

Of  the  $47  billion  spent  for  schools 
last  year,  52  percent  was  from  local 
taxes,  $24  billion,  41  percent  was  from 
State  taxes,  $19  billion,  and  7  percent  was 
from  Federal  taxes,  $4  billion. 

Of  the  $24  billion  in  local  spending  for 
schools,  88  percent.  $21  billion,  came 
from  the  property  tax. 

A  recent  public  opinion  survey  con- 
ducted for  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  shows  that 
the  property  tax  is  2V2  times  more  un- 
popular than  the  Federal  Income  tax  and 
3Vi  times  more  unpopular  than  State 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing toiJay  is  to  furnish  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  to  assure  that  their  re- 


sources— when  supplemented  by  this 
Federal  assistance — will  be  adequate  to: 
Improve  and  equalize  the  quality  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
throughout  each  State;  and 

Permit  a  reduction  in  the  use  ot  local 
property  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 
ing elementary  and  secondary  education. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  spells  out  two 
formulas  to  achieve  its  8dms  and.  In  so 
doing,  offers  significantly  more  help  than 
existing  Federal  programs  to  States  that 
are  taxing  themselves  heavily  to  meet 
their  own  needs. 

The  first  formula  advances  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  quaUty  of  a  child's  educa- 
tion should  not  depend  on  the  accident 
of  his  birth  in  one  community  instead 
of  another.  Under  this  formula,  in  1973 
each  State  would  receive  anywhere  from 
$47  to  $100  per  school-age  child.  depen(i» 
ing  on  how  it  compares  with  other  Statai 
on  three  counts:  Per  capita  income,  total 
tax  collections  as  a  percentage  of  per- 
sonal income,  and  income  taxes  as  a 
percentage  of  total  tax  collections.  Tbaee 
three  recognition  factors  will  give  great- 
er fiscal  relief  to  States  like  Delaware, 
Maryland.  New  York,  Hawaii.  Wiscon- 
sin, North  Carolina,  Alaska,  Vermont, 
Minnesota,  Oregon,  Kentucky,  and  oth- 
ers whose  total  tax  effort  as  a  percentage 
of  personal  income  Ls  extremely  high. 
It  will  also  reward  States  that  have  pro- 
gressive tax  structures  and  penalise 
States  that  do  not. 

The  second  formula  encourages  States 
to  pick  up  a  larger  share  of  education 
costs  to  permit  reduction  of  local  school 
property  taxes.  Under  this  formula,  each 
State  in  1975  would  receive  anywhere 
from  $2  to  $25  per  school-age  child,  de- 
pending on  how  much  of  the  school  fi- 
nance burden  it  removes  from  the  local 
property  tax. 

The  bill  requires  States  to  file  a  plan 
showing  that  they  will  distribute  these 
funds  in  a  way  tiiat  is  inversely  related 
to  the  wealth  of  the  local  district — in 
effect,  boosting  the  assessed  valuation 
that  backs  each  school-age  child. 

Distributing  the  funds  this  way  means 
striving  for  equity  on  the  premise  that 
parents  In  the  Wisconsin  community  ol 
Ashland,  for  example,  should  not  have 
to  tax  themselves  at  twice  the  rate  that 
appUes  in  well-to-do  areas  of  the  State 
in  order  to  provide  the  same  level  of 
education  for  their  kids. 

And  it  will  mean  a  significant  reduc- 
tion in  property  taxes  in  the  poorer  areas 
of  a  State. 

When  fully  operational  in  1975,  esti- 
mates for  the  School  Tax  Equalization 
Act  based  on  currently  available  data 
show  that  Wisconsin  and  North  Carolina 
would  tie  for  fifth  in  total  grant  entitle- 
ment per  school-age  child,  ranking  be- 
hind Delaware,  Maryland,  New  York,  and 
Hawaii — contrasting  sharply  ^'ith  other 
Federal  aid  programs  which  place  Wis- 
consin at  or  near  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  make 
these  points  in  further  explanatlcm  of 
the  School  Tax  Equalization  Act: 

This  bill  differs  from  others  of  its  kind 
that  tie  how  much  a  State  would  rec^ve 
to  what  It  Is  spending  now.  The  trouble 
with  doing  it  that  way  is  that  It  builds 
in  a  bias  In  favor  of  wealthier  States  tha;k 
can  afford  to  spend  more  on  education. 
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This  biU  also  does  not  make  ihe  assump- 
tion that  Is  made  In  some  quarters  that 
exact  equaUty  in  per  pupil  expt;ndlture», 
(fuarftntees  equal  education,  riecause  edu- 
cation oost.s  vary  in  different  iinds  of 
oonimunities  Instead,  this  plan  is  geared 
to  the  economic  needs  of  each  .school  dis- 
trict, and  to  recognition  of  Lax  effort  and 
the  fairness  of  the  uix  structure  a  Stale 
employs  to  flnance  Its  schools 

This  bill  incorporates  several  proposals 
contained  in  r^xient  reports  oy  ;he  Fhres- 
Ident's  Commiaslon  on  School  Finance, 
the  national  education  .inance  project, 
and  other  studies  of  school  financing  Is- 
sues, It  Increases  the  Pederai  .-.iiare  of 
financial  support  for  elemenUiry  and  sec- 
ondary- schools.  It  provides  an  incentive 
to  shift  more  of  the  burden  for  financing 
education  from  localities  to  State  govern- 
ments. It  encourages  greater  reliance  on 
more  progressive  taxes  for  the  .sup;x)rt  of 
public  education,  thereby  reducing  the 
reliance  on  local  property  taxes:  and  It 
will  reduce  the  Ineqxiality  in  spending 
among  .school  districts  within  a  State. 

This  bill  by  itself  is  certainly  not  the 
whole  answer  It  r.oeds  to  be  tied  to  a 
rewriting  next  year  of  special  education 
and  other  title  I  programs  for  the  disad- 
vantaged to  concentrate  them  where 
they  are  most  needed  It  also  needs  to  be 
tied  to  a  loophole -closmg,  revenue-rais- 


ing tax  reform  measure  like  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Gor- 
man) or  the  Senator  from  Wlficonsin 
(Mr.  NxLsoN)  to  pay  for  the  program. 

This  legislation  was  drafted  over  a 
period  of  6  months  and  after  consulta- 
tion with  a  niunber  of  experts  in  the  field 
of  education  finance — including  some  at 
the  Brookings  Institution,  Wisconsin's 
Departmoit  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
the  Urbtm  League — and  while  I  empha- 
size ttrnt  none  of  them  has  in  any  way 
endorsed  this  proposal,  I  want  to  extend 
them  my  appreciation  tor  their  com- 
ments and  sugge6tl<H)s.  I  intend  to  circu- 
late this  proposal  as  widely  as  possible 
for  further  study  and  criticism,  and  will 
invite  other  Members  of  the  House  to 
join  me  in  sponsoring  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  are  details  of  the 
formulas  and  amounts  involved. 

Basic  assistance  grant — formula  No. 
1 — A  State's  entitlement  equals  the  ad- 
justed basic  assistance  amount  times  the 
number  of  children  aged  5  to  17  living  in 
the  State.  The  adjusted  basic  assistance 
amount  is  calculated  by  giving  equal 
weight — one- third — to  how  a  State  com- 
pares with  other  States  on  each  of  three 
counts:  Per  capita  income,  total  tax  col- 
lections as  a  percentage  of  persona]  in- 
come, and  income  taxes  as  a  percentage 
of  total  tax  coUectlcms. 

The  basic  assistance  amount  starts  at 


$75  in  fiscal  1973  and  i-ises  $25  a  year 
until  it  reaches  $200  In  fiscal  1978,  Basic 
assistance  grants  would  total  $3,8  billion 
in  fiscal  1973.  $5,1  billlcMi  in  1974  and 
$6.3  billion  in  1975, 

Incentive  assistance  grant — formula 
No.  2 — A  State's  entitlement  equals  the 
adjusted  incentive  assistance  amount 
times  ILs  school-age  population  as  de- 
fined above.  The  adjusted  incentive  as- 
sistance amount  equals  the  ratio  of  State 
revenue  made  available  to  public 
schools — as  a  percentage  of  total  State 
and  local  revenue  made  available  to  pub- 
lic schools — to  75  percent.  In  other 
words,  the  incentive  assistance  amount 
rises  as  the  local  revenue  share  shrtiks 
to  25  percent  of  the  total  State  and  local 
revenue  made  available  to  public  schools. 

The  incentive  assistance  amount  starts 
at  $25  in  fiscal  1975  and  rises  by  $25  a 
year  imtil  it  reaches  $100  in  fiscal  1978. 
Incentive  assistance  grants  would  total 
$790.4  million  in  fiscal  1975, 

In  fiscal  1975,  when  the  bill  was  fully 
operational,  basic  assistance  and  incen- 
tive grants  would  total  $7.1  billion. 

Finally,  I  include  a  set  of  tables  listing 
the  States  and  their  estimated  grant  en- 
titlements alphabetically,  and  ranking 
them  according  to  type  of  grant  and 
total  grants. 

The  material  follows: 


TABLE  l.-SCHO<H.  TAX  tQUALIiATION  ACT:  ESTIMATES  OF  STATE  ENTITLEMENTS  i  (IN  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER)  FISCAL  YEARS  1973-75 

lln  thounndi  of  dollaral 


Baaic  aaatstanea  grant 


Ftacal  TMf     Fiscal  VMr 
1973  (974 


Hical  year  1975 


Basic 
assistanca       Incantlva 
grant  grant 


ToUl 
gnnt 


^uBima $69,749  »2,993  $116,246 

^iasKi 7,640  10.187  12,734 

Ariiona _ 34,462  45,953  57,434 

Arkansas 38,139  50,851  63,563 

CalrftnNa 369,345  492,477  615,608 

Colora<Jo 45,086  6a  120  75,149 

ConnaetieoL 42,588  56,786  70.984 

OM*mm%. „ 14,397  19,196  23.994 

florKla, 78,018  104,035  130.051 

Gaorgia 96.222  128.292  160,362 

Hawaii 18,595  24,795  3a  992 

!<«•*• 16.586  22,116  27,647 

IIBnois 159,041  :52, 045  315,078 

l«*a«a.„ 90.628  ;?0, 342  151,069 

Iowa 5i02S  69.363  86,714 

i^anui. 37,440  49.924  62.402 

"anturty 73,433  97,919  122.396 

Louii«ni_ „ 69,707  3^  943  116.161 

Mama. 17,467  23,290  29,110 

ManrUnd 103,786  138,391  172,986 

S«auacJto>*ts„ 122  500  163,338  204.176 

Michigan 1J8, 25«  251,011  313.764 

Minnesota 94,08*  125,447  156,816 

V(ississ»ppi.  49,944  56,596  83.241 

Misaoon 77,953  103,929  129.905 

Montana 16,049  21,399  26,746 

^•ftrijka. 24,590  32,787  41987 


23,225 

$139,471 

2,200 

14,934 

7,573 

65,007 

9,197 

72,760 

61,541 

6n,  149 

6,026 

81,175 

6,105 

77,089 

3.688 

27  682 

32,092 

162, 143 

23,  970 

184.332 

1075 

36.067 

tna 

31637 

36,214 

351.292 

15  969 

167.038 

6,060 

92.774 

6,100 

68.502 

17,909 

141305 

22,480 

138.648 

2,972 

32,082 

16,032 

189.018 

ia6i2 

214,  788 

37,530 

351,  294 

19,  874 

176,690 

14,185 

97,426 

11160 

145,065 

1,693 

28,439 

2,379 

43.366 

Basic  assistanca  grant 


Fiscal  year  1975 


State 


Fiscal  yaar 
1973 


Fiscal  year 
1974 


Nevada 15,932 

New  Hampsiiire 9.535 

New  Jersey 93,600 

New  Mexico 23.315 

I!«wYortt 424,274 

North  Carolina 117  213 

North  Dakota 12. 780 

Ofi»i- 152,225 

OkleiMMna 41.851 

Oregon 51,242 

Pennsylvania 226  378 

Rhodalsland 14  551 

South  Carolina 59  950 

Sooth  Dakota  n  225 

Tannatsee„ 62,205 

J,"« 144,224 

"** - 26.351 

VarmonL.. 11.083 

Virginia 97,565 

Washington 43  724 

We^tVirgmla 2».8«9 

Wisconsin. 116  789 

Wyoming 5,118 

District  of  Cotumfala 13,011 

Total' 3,831.767 


$7,908 

1^714 

124,801 
31.086 

565.669 

156,288 
17,040 

202,958 
55, 801 
68,330 

301,867 
19,401 
79, 927 
14,967 
82,934 

192,298 
35, 133 
14,  776 

130,  083 
58,301 
39,851 

155,719 

6.824 

17,350 


Basic 

assistanca 

Incentive 

Total 

grant 

grant 

grant 

9,886 
5.894 

$1,887 

$11,753 

372 

16,266 

156,019 

15,  707 

171,726 

38,860 

7,700 

46,560 

707. 109 

7^278 

779, 387 

195,350 

32,925 

228,275 

21,  301 

1,862 

23,163 

253,  719 

3a  361 

284,080 

69,  751 

9,746 

79,497 

85, 407 

3.681 

89,088 

377,  326 

49,686 

427,012 

24, 251 

3,010 

27,261 

99,918 

16,411 

116,329 

18,710 

1,079 

19,789 

103,672 

17,385 

121,057 

240, 373 

52.315 

292,688 

43,913 

5,996 

49,909 

18,472 

1,360 

19.832 

162,601 

15.234 

177.835 

72,887 

16.118 

89.005 

49,808 

8,369 

58, 177 

194,649 

13,012 

207,661 

8,529 

1,021 

9,550 

21,685 

4,075 

25,760 

5,109.051      6,386.412         790,421       7.176,833 


I  Estimates  bas»d  on  currently  available  daU  for  school-age  population,  per  capita  income,  tax  „, , „  .,.  .„„,„,,,_,  ,„,  -uh 

collections  and  o«»«r  fKtDrs.  The  actual  antitlemant  for  a  Sta'e  could  differ  from  these  estimates     and  the  Tnist  territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
Jut  10  cnangis  »»«(  •mem  lor  twre  01  'he  'K'01%  arsecimf  -ha  entitlement  levels  tor  each  State. 


'.In  addiU<>nj.grants  are  auftorized  lor  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands. 


r^BLl  :.  SCHOOL  TAX  LQUALIiATION  ACT'  GRANT 
ENTiTLtMENT  PER  SCHOOL-AGf  CHILD  1  RANKING  Of 
STATES  BY    }RANT  AMOUNT 


BASIC  GRANT 


Fiscal  year— 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1.  Maryland 

2.  N»w  York 

3.  Wisconsin 

4.  Dettwere 

$100  47 
98.03 
97.55 
97.28 
96.32 
94.73 
91.50 
89.95 

>1«, 

$133.97 
130.70 

13a  ;q 

129  70 
128.44 
126.29 
122. 14 

119  9? 

$167.46 
163.38 

152.75 
162  12 

4^  Ornoo. 

0.  Vermont 

1*0.54 
157  88 

'.  Hawaii. 

I  MMnMeta 

152.67 
149  92 

FootDot«  at  And  of  tat 

Fiaeaiyatr- 

1973 

1974 

1975 

9.  North  Caioliaa 

tM.OO 
87.50 
87.42 
86.82 

84.73 
8177 
83.73 
82.30 

81.85 
79.82 
79.15 
79.00 
77.82 
77.25 

$111.67 

116.67 
116,57 
115.77 
U2.97 
111.70 
111.63 
109.74 
109.13 
106.44 
10154 
10133 
103.77 
103.00 

1148.33 
14184 

10.  Massachusetts .  . 

U.  Kentucky.      .  . 

12.  Alaska '.. 

13.  Utah 

14.  Idaho """" 

14171 
144.70 
141. 20 
139  63 

15  South  Carolini 

16,  Montana 

17.  Virginia 

139.55 
137. 16 
136.41 

13.  Wasnington,  D.C 

19.  Mississippi 

20,  Georgia 

21    Pennsylvania 

22.  Michigan 

13104 
131,92 

131,66 
129,71 
128.75 

Fiscal  year— 


1973 


1974 


1975 


21  Colorade $77.07  $102.77  $128.46 

24.  Arkansas 77.05  102.73  128,41 

21  New  Mexico 7170  100,93  126,17 

26.  Alabama 7108  100.10  125.13 

27.  Cahtomia 74.30  99.07  123.84 

28.  North  Dakota 7145  97,93  122,42 

US,  average 7131  97.75  122.19 

29.  Anzona 71.35  9114  118.91 

30.  Iowa.      7140  9186  117.34 

31.  West  Virginia 67.93  90,57  11120 

32.  Maine 67,70  90.27  112,83 

31  Louisiana... 67.35  89.80  112,24 

34.  Illinois.... 66.40  88.53  11167 

31  Missouri 66.23  88.30  11137 
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Fiscal  yaw- 


ma 


1974 


38,  Kansas J65.80 

37.  Indiana - "./^ 

38.  Oklahoma «•'" 

39.  Rhode  Island 65.25 

40.  Nebraska M."? 

41.  Tennessee 62-« 

42.  South  Dakota W-35 

43.  Connecticut 55,67 

44.  Wyoming "W 

41  Ohio »♦•« 

46,  NewJeriay.. 52,32 

47,  New  Hampshire 50.72 

48,  Washington 49.37 

49.  Florida Jf*? 

50.  Texas Jf-^ 

51.  Nevada 47,08 


$17.74 
87,63 
87.60 
87.00 
8116 
83.10 
80.47 
74.23 
74.17 
72.33 
69.76 
67.63 
66,63 
64,90 
64.40 
62.76 


1975 


$109.67 

109.55 

109.50 

108.75 

106.46 

10188 

100.59 

92.79 

92,71 

90.42 

87.21 

84.54 

83,30 

81,13 

80,50 

78.46 


'  I  Estimates  based  on  currently  aveilable  data  lor  school-age 
oopulabon,  per  capita  income,  tax  collections,  and  other  fa^rv 
Actual  grant  entitlements  lor  a  Slate  could  differ  trom  these 
estimates  due  to  changes  over  time  in  one  or  more  ol  the  factors 
altecling  the  entitlement  levels  for  each  State. 

State  entitlement  under  incentive  grants — 

to  begin  fiscal  1975 

[Fiscal  year  1975,  per  pupU] 

Alabama $36.00 

Aiaaka — 36.00 

HawaU 26.00 

New  Mexico 36.00 

North  Carolina 36.00 

Waahlngton,  D.C 36.00 

Delaware 34.93 

SoutJx  CaroUna 23.92 

MlasliBippl   23.48 

Louisiana  21.73 

Kentucky   — 21.33 

Florida    - 20,03 


Alaska       — •189  "^O 

Vtrmont  -  l«»  «> 

MlnnMOta    168.92 

Oregon    167.46 

Kentucky   167.03 

South  Carolina 162.47 

Utah    --  180- *8 

Washington,  D.C 158.04 

Idaho 164.73 

Mlaaiaslppl   154.40 

Maaaaohusetts 163.42 

Oeorgla 161.34 

New  Mezloo 161. 17 

Alabama  150.13 

Virginia    149.19 

Arkansas 146.99 

Pennsylvania 146.79 

Montana   146.84 

Michigan !**•  16 

Colorado ' 138.  76 


CJeorgla 


19.68 


Utah    - — -  19- 28 

West  Virginia —  19- 03 

Minnesota 19.00 

ArkaoBaa 18.68 

Washington  18.43 

Texas - 17.53 

Tennessee 17.43 

Pennsylvania 17.08 

New  York- 18-70 

Artaona 15.88 

.Maryland    16.63 

Michigan 16.40 

Oklahoma 16.80 

VS.  average 16.12 

Idaho - 15,  10 

Nevada    1*83 

Rhode  Island 13,60 

MlSBOun    12.88 

VlrglnU - 12-78 

nilnols - —  13-73 

CaUfomia 12.38 

Vermont   11.62 

Indiana 11.58 

Maine  .- 11.52 

Wyoming    11.10 

Wisconsin 10.88 

Ohio -— 10.82 

Kansas 10-  72 

North  Dakota - 10.70 

Colorado      10-30 

New  Jersey 8.  78 

Montana 8.68 

Iowa 8.20 

Connecticut 7,98 

Massachusetts 7.68 

'jregon 6.02 

.N'ebraska     6.18 

.South  Dakota 5-80 

South    Dakota 5,80 

New  Hampshire 1-88 

Total  grant  ro  each  State  i.nder  Obey  School 
Tax  Equalization  Act — basic  grant  and  in- 
centive grant  combined 

iriscai  year  1975  p«r  pupil] 

Delaware •!»''  '^•* 

Maryland    182.98 

New  York 180  08 

HawaU 177.67 

Wisconsin 173,63 

North  Carolina 173,38 
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UJB.    average. 


137.31 


CaUfomia 133.22 

Arizona    134,59 

Louisiana    133,96 

North   Dakota . —  133.15: 

West   Virginia 132.  2il 

Iowa - 125.64 

Oklahoma 124,80 

Maine    - --  124,36 

Illinois 123.  39 

Missouri    —  123.26 

Rhode    Island 122.25 

Tennessee 121.30 

Indiana - 121- 13 

Kaitsas    120.39 

Nebraska - 112,64 

South  Dakota 106.39 

Wyoming    - 103.81 

Washington   101.72 

Ohio 101.24 

Florida    --- -- 101.15 

Connecticut 100.77 

Texas 98.02 

New    Jersey 95.99 

Nevada    - 93.28 

New    Hampshire 88.62 


Heitinier,  'Aho  had  "^rted  unsucces*- 
lully  to  avert  raids  on  the  Moliawlt  Valley 

by  his  meeting  with  the  Indian  Joaepb 
Brant  ;.!  tne  i  onfiuciuc  l.:  the  Una-dilla 
and  Susquehanna  Rivers,  In  1777  re- 
turned northward  only  to  meet  his  death 
at  the  haiids  of  Brant's  -warriors  at  the 
Battle  ol  Orisk.an:v- 

Aiter  the  war  mani'  returned  to  their 
farms  and  the  local  economy  fiourl&hec 
with  the  (.ompieuon  ol  a  road  Iron;  Slfl 
ney  to  the  Hudson  River  In  i79(>-91 

Sidney  located  30  miles  northeast  01 
Binghumpton.  v.as  r.unied  :r.  honor  of  the 
British  .\dmira!  Sir  Sidney  Smith  who 
fought  iuccessfuilj-  against  the  French 
forces  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  late  ".  8th 
century. 

Today,  200  years  young,  Sidney  Is  a 
sparjtling  village  ol  almost  5.000,  known 
throughout  the  aviation  industry  for  Its 
quality  mEigneios  manufactured  there  by 
the  Bendix  Aviation  Co, 

As  Mayor  Charles  McCarty,  educator 
Howard  Dunbai  uidustrialisi  Samuel 
Nader,  ar.d  other  ieadhig  -.  itizens  bignaJ 
the  oegmrung  ol  Sidneys  bicentennia^ 
July  1.  let  thiii  House  .'om  In  a  .ommon 
prayer  lor  the  security  and  'uture  well- 
being  of  this  typical  .American  village 
whose  contributions  to  the  stabliliy  ol 
our  democratic  system  have  spanned  two 
centuries. 


SIDNEY  BICENTENNIAL  (1772-1972) 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneou.^  matter.  < 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week 
as  our  Nation  celebrates  it^  196th  birth- 
day, the  thnvmg  Milage  01  Sidney  in  the 
heartland  ot  New  York  State  will  observe 
the  200ih  anniversi^ry  of  its  founding  in 
1772. 

The  Rev.  William  Johnston,  that 
omnipresent  explorer  of  upstate  New 
York  in  the  colonial  period,  discovered 
this  unusually  beautiful  area  near  the 
Susquehanna  River  m  that  year  m  the 
company  of  the  Indian  guide  Joseph 
Brant.  Early  In  1773,  Rev.  Johnston  set- 
tled here  with  his  family,  being  the  fi.rst 
settler  in  the  Susquehanna  Valley  within 
the  limits  of  the  State. 

Just  before  the  War  of  Revolution  a 
critical  meetmg  took  place  at  Sidney  be- 
tween Gen,  Nicholas  Herkimer,  the  Rev 
Johnston,  and  a  band  of  Iroquois.  The 
belligerent  attitude  of  the  Indians  led 
Johnston  and  others  sympathetic  to  the 
i  ontinental  cause  to  leave  the  area. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  revolu- 
tion the  Indian  castles  lust  northeast  of 
Sidney  were  the  gathermg  place  for 
Tories  and  Indian.';  bent  on  destruction  of 
frontier  patriot  .settlements.  In  Octo- 
ber 1778  an  American  force  destroyed 
the  Indian  villages. 


A   REPUBLICAN   FINANCIAL 
EMERGENCY 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  likes 
an  emergency — particularly  a  flnancisU 
emergency.  But  I  will  say  that  when  the 
Republicans  have  a  financial  emergency, 
it  Is  cause  for  drastic  action. 

Such  an  emergency  is  now  upon  us. 
This  week,  m^-  distinguished  colleague 
from  Califorma.  Mr,  Wilson,  sent  a 
telepram  to  a  number  of  RepubUcan  fat 
cats  in  an  effort  to  raise  $750,000  to  cover 
this  week's  emergency  TV  film  costs  for 
the  National  Republican  Congressional 
Committee 

Mr.  Speaker  $750,000  is  a  lot  of  money 
for  a  single  week's  budget.  At  least  it  is  a 
lot  of  money  to  a  Democrat:  $750,000  is 
more  than  the  budget  of  the  National 
Democratic  Congressiwial  Committee  for 
the  entire  year. 

No  woniier  there  is  cause  for  an  emer- 
gency telegram 

To  raise  this  money,  the  Republicans 
...re  asklnp  their  'nends  10  give  up  buying 
a  new  ,<uit  or  a  r.ew  f  ar  this  year 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  encouraging;  to  learn 
that  there  are  some  ixHjple  wno  ran  still 
buy  a  new  car — or  even  a  new  suit — alt«r 
34  years  of  President  Nixon's  economic 
policies. 

It  takes  a  ,ot  of  ner\e  to  send  nut  a 
telepram  like  that  alter  you  have  thrown 
more  tnan  5  million  i^eopie  out  of  .'obs. 
It  takes  a  lot  of  nerve  to  a.sk  jjeopie  to 
«ive  up  buying  a  iiew  .-tnt  this  year  when 
millions  of  others  iiad  to  give  ui->  a  new 
suit  last  year — and  the  year  belore  that. 
I  am  inserting  the  full  text  of  this  re- 
markable telegram  into  the  Record.  I 
think  my  Democrat  colleagues  wii]  find 
it  amazing  and  amusmg  . 
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TKUtOBAK 

JcNi:  16.  1972. 

U.S.  HOCBB  OV  RSFUSEMTATtTIS 

Wofhington,  DC 

Bzncrgency  TV  tUm  costs  referred  to  In  my 
last  letter  not  yet  covered.  I  am  grateful  for 
your  paat  contrlbutlona  to  Congressional 
Committee  but  must  aak  again. 

CoatiOitr  Importance  of  a  Republican  Oon- 
t^ress  to  your  future,  your  family,  your  In- 
come. £)emocTats  admit  planning  big  tax  in- 
crease If  they  win  this  year. 

435  Republican  candidates  for  Congress 
'X>untlng  on  you,  your  friends,  your  neigh- 
bors, your  associates,  your  family — for  cam- 
paign money  needed  for  electing  Republican 
majority.  Elections  now  too  close  for  comfort 

Your  contributions  woric  harder  here  be- 
cause we  provide  services  at  low  cost  in 
addition  to  money  for  campaigns.  Again  I 
ask  what  can  you  afford  for  good  govern- 
ment? The  coet  of  a  new  suit  or  dress?  The 
ooat  of  a  new  car?  A  big  win  for  Republican!! 
'vbls  year  could  mean  much  more  Chan  that 
to  you  and  yours. 

Would  prefer  asking  other  Uiaii  our  cou>- 
mltted  and  wonderful  old  friends  to  aiswer 
these  emergency  needs  for  quick  cash  You 
Know  story  There  are  no  others—  forced  to 
depend  on  rou 

Radical  liberal  organizations  are  putting 
all  they  have  behind  plan  to  elect  even  more 
.IberaJ  Democrat  Congress  in  November.  Can- 
not match  that  big  money  but  believe  can 
win  bare  majority  in  Congress  In  1972  even 
v;  tight  budigvt. 

Will  require  sacrifice  for  everyone  if  we 
liold  our  own.  more  If  we  sire  to  win  Need 
at  least  20  «5.000  checks.  100  $1  000  checks 
200  for  «500.  1. 000  at  $100.  2,000  at  $50 
4  000  for  $25.  plus  balance  under  $25- — to  meet 
emergencv  :.eeds  budget  of  $750,000  I  must 
meet  this  week.  Can  I  count  on  you  again? 
Personal  regards 

Bob  Wilson. 
Member  of  Congnas  and  Chairman.  Na- 
tlonal  Republican  CongreMional  Com- 
mission. House  of  Representatives .  Box 
2837.  Washington,  DC. 

Address 


PDA  ACTS  RESPONSIBLY 

Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Incliide  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  is  now  proceed- 
ing in  a  most  responsible  maimer  In  its 
decision  to  hold  hearings  on  the  animal 
drug  dlethylstilbeetrol.  better  known  as 
DES.  This  is  a  synthetic  hormone  used 
as  a  feed  additive  to  stimulate  more  rapid 
weight  gain  in  cattle  and  sheep.  It  also 
increases  the  ratio  of  protein  to  fat,  re- 
sulting in  more  nutritious  meat.  The 
problem  prompting  these  hearings  is 
that  DES  is  also  a  carcinogen.  And  the 
Delaney  clause  of  the  Food.  Dn;g,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  forbids  the  use  of  a  carcino- 
gen if  any  residue  at  all  is  found  in  a  fin- 
ished food  product.  In  order  to  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  DES  residue  m  meat — 
such  residue  only  occurs  In  the  liver — the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  have  Instituted 
strict  controls,  such  as  the  withdrawal  of 
the  drug  7  days  before  the  animal  is  mar- 
keted. 

Due  to  findings  of  some  DES  residue 
despite  the  controls,  proposals  have  been 
made  to  ban  the  use  of  DES  altogether 
However,  if  Americans  are  to  continue  to 
receive  a  plentiful  and  nutritious  meat 
supply,  it  is  Imperative  that  every  avenue 
of  progress  be  kept  open.  The  decision  by 


the  PDA  to  seek  a  public  hearing  to  fairly 
consider  all  pertinent  facts  and  regula- 
tory alternatives  Ls  a  logical  beginning 
from  which  to  proceed 

The  level  of  residue  in  tissu*  in  the  39 
cases  cited  this  year  has  been  approxi- 
mately two  parts  per  billion.  This  evi- 
dence is  a  basis  for  concern  and  further 
action,  it  is  not  a  basis  for  public  hysteria. 
One  important  reason  for  the  increase  m 
the  number  of  specimens  of  residue- 
bearing  liver  is  tiiat  inspectors  ore  now 
using  much  more  pou'erful  measuring  de- 
vices. They  are  checking  at  levels  which 
were  unheard  of  when  the  original  law 
was  enacted.  In  light  of  these  technologi- 
cal improvements,  the  Delaney  clause  has 
become  an  unreasonable  restraint  in  all 
areas  of  nutrition  research.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  which  will  modify  and 
modernize  the  Delaney  amendment.  The 
bill  (H.R.  15545)  will  allow  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  set 
a  tolerance  level  for  a  carcinogen  if  he  is 
convinced  by  reliable  scientific  evidence 
that  such  amount  would  not  cause  cancer 
in  man  I  urge  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion and  for  the  FDA  in  its  careful  and 
responsible  action  on  the  DES  issue. 

'  Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.  • 

Mr.  MIKVA  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing the  House  Judiciary  Committee  had 
the  privilege  of  hearing  the  Honorable 
Richard  J  Daley,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  lestifymg  on  behalf  of  the 
Council  of  Mayors  with  reference  to  gun 
control. 

I  have  asked  for  permission  to  insert 
his  statement  as  a  part  of  the  Record  so 
that  all  my  colleagues  may  see  it. 

At  that  same  hearing  a  coalition  of 
some  50  or  60  different  organizations  is- 
sued a  statement  in  support  of  gun  con- 
trol and  I  Insert  their  .statement.  I  should 
like  to  also  insert  in  the  Record  a  bril- 
l.%nt  article — the  first  of  a  series — writ- 
".'n  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  the  very 
important  subject  of  gun  control  which 
confronts  the  country.  The  series  sets 
forth  the  parameters  of  the  problem  in 
an  outstanding  and  objective  manner. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

Testimony  of  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  Bk- 
FORK  THE  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee, 
Washington.  DC,  June  28,  1972 
I  thank  the  House  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee for  this  i>p{X)rtunlty  to  testify  on  behalf 
of  ihe  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  In  suppcM-t 
of  its  gun  resolution  and  House  Bill  2334  re- 
stricting the  availability  of  handguns.  I  know 
that  there  axe  a  number  of  bills  pending  be- 
fore this  committee  with  similar  objectives. 
Certainly  I  will  support  any  bUl  which  has  as 
Its  goal  the  control  of  handguns. 

I  stronglv  support  the  position  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  which  urges  national 
legislation  against  the  .Tianuleicture,  Impor- 
tation, sale  and  private  possession  of  hand- 
guns except  for  the  use  by  law  enforcement 
personnel,  military  and  sportsmen  clubs.  As 
rar  .is  Tm  concerned  the  only  purpose  of  a 
handgun  In  unauthorized  hands  Is  to  kill. 

I  do  not  feel  that  It  Is  necessary  *.o  present 
to  this  committee  a  long  recitation  of  the 
violence  done  by  handguns.  These  statistics 
have  ailed  the  Joumais  of  committees  for  at 
least  the  past  ten  years.  Perhaps  instead  of 
statistics  we  should  have  as  witnesses  the 
victims  of  the  handguns  .  .  the  mother 
of  the  ten-year  old  boy  killed  by  a  playmate's 
experiment  with  a  gun         .  the  young  hus- 


band slain  in  a  moment  of  anger  by  a  neigh- 
bor the  woman  shot  In  what  should 
."lave  remained  a  {jetty  dispute. 

Nationally,  ten  thouaand  persons  are  mur- 
dered yearly  by  handguns,  shotguns  and 
rifles. 

I  would  like  to  cite  some  Chicago  statistics 
to  Indicate  how  gun  miguse  relates  directly 
lo  younger  people.  For  example.  In  Chicago 
there  was  a  613  percent  increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  offenders  under  21  years  of  age  using 
firearms  to  commit  homicides.  In  1965, 
thirty-eight  youthful  offenders  were  arrested 
in  fire-arm  homicides,  and  In  1970,  this  num- 
ber had  risen  to  271 

During  the  same  period  the  number  of 
youthful  victinis  In  firearm  homicides  in- 
creased from  30  In  1966  to  153  in  1970. 

Statistically  during  this  period  45  percent 
uf  all  homicides  involved  the  use  of  hand- 
guns. In  addition  13  percent  of  the  homicides 
were  ccxnmitted  by  other  firearms. 

One  of  the  most  serious  offenses  in  our 
society  Is  armed  robbery  and  here  the  statis- 
tics are  frightening.  In  1966  there  was  a  total 
of  8,080  armed  robberies  in  Chicago  in  which 
48  percent  were  committed  with  handguns. 
In  1971.  there  were  18,000  armed  robberies, 
of  which  71  percent  were  committed  with 
handguns.  During  this  period  the  number  of 
armed  robberies  increased  98  percent  and 
the  number  of  urmed  robberies  committed 
with  the  use  of  handguns  increaa«d  192  per- 
cent. 

In  Chicago  we  have  had  a  gun  registration 
ordinance  In  effect  since  1968.  We  have  reg- 
istered more  than  470-thousand  guns.  We 
iilso  have  removed  from  circulation  more 
than  34.500  guns.  Of  these  30-thousand  guns 
were  unregistered. 

Our  registration  ordinance  has  had  limited 
success  because  it  Is  apparent  that  people 
can  walk  over  the  city  limit  line  to  the  sub- 
urbs and  acquire  a  gun. 

The  State  of  Illinois  does  not  require  the 
registration  of  guns  but  does  require  the 
licensing  of  gun  owners.  It  Is  obvious  from 
these  conflicting  standards  and  from  the  easy 
accessibility  of  guns  that  local  legislation  is 
not  the  answer  to  the  gun  problem.  National 
legislation  is  required  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject. 

I  believe  that  legislation  is  essential.  We 
must  establish  specific  responsibility  for  the 
gun  by  the  owner.  He  must  be  held  account- 
able for  the  gun  as  well  as  for  any  transfer 
In  ownership  and  for  reporting  immediately 
the  loss  or  theft  of  the  gun. 

In  the  face  of  all  the  evidence  and  data 
that  has  been  presented  concerning  the 
death-dealing  capabilities  of  the  handgun — 
why  Is  it  that  Congress  doesn't  pass  a  strong 
gun  control  bUl? 

There  are  three  basic  reasons  There  Is  the 
Influence  and  the  lobbying  pressure  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association.  There  Is  no  doubt 
about  the  organization  being  financed  by 
gun  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  addition 
to  the  revenue  from  membership  dues. 

The  handgun  Industry  is  a  multl-mUlion 
doUar  business.  Perhaps  we  can  reduce  the 
senseless  killing  and  violence  if  we  take  the 
profits  out  of  the  gun  business. 

For  example,  manufacturers  could  be  re- 
quired to  assume  some  of  the  burden  of  pay- 
ing for  the  funeral  expenses,  the  hospital 
fees,  the  losses  suffered  by  the  victims  of  vio- 
lence with  handguns. 

Obviously  this  suggestion  of  Imposing  a 
financial  penalty  on  the  manufacturer  and 
dealer  m  guns  is  no  substitute  for  a  strong 
gun  control  bill. 

Then  there  Is  the  argument  by  the  NRA 
that  guns  dont  kill,  people  do.  The  answer  is 
that  If  you  removed  the  gun  from  the  per- 
son, the  gun  couldn't  be  used.  Then  there  is 
the  argument  that  people  stUl  could  kUl  with 
knives  and  other  objects.  But  the  gun  Is  a 
peculiar  weapon  in  that  it  can  be  fired  from 
a  distance.  It  can  be  fired  repeatedly  It  can 
be  discharged  accidentally  and  kill  others 
than  the  intended  victim. 
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Another    argument    of    the    NRA    is    that 
only  the  law  abiding  wUl  register  their  gun* 
or  turn  them  In  and  the  guns  wUl  remain 
in  the  hands  of  criminals  and   others  who 
sbouldnt  have  them.  Reallsticallj  we  should 
ftdopt  the  resolution  of  the  UB.  conference  of 
mayors   which   would    take   the   guns   away 
from  every  private  person,  but  In  the  absence 
of  such  legislation,  there  should  be  the  sever- 
est penalty  for  the  person  committing  a  crime 
with  a  gun  or  possessing  an  unregistered  gun. 
Another    proposal    by    the    Conference    ol 
Mayors  calU  for  every  effort  to  be  made  to 
educate  the  American  public  of  the  dangers 
and   appaUlng    realities    resulting    from    the 
private  possession  of  handguns    There  is  no 
reason  why  television  shouldn't  be  obligated 
to  carry  commercial  warnmg  of  the  dangers 
of  handguns  and  the  need  to  control  them 
This  would  be  fitting  since  so  much  of  TV 
entertainment   Is   devoted   to   violence. 

Lei  me  summarize  briefly.  The  handgun 
makes  no  positive  contribution  to  our  so- 
ciety. It  kUls — whether  by  accident  or  on 
purpose. 

The  law-abiding  private  citizen  may  fear 
that  he  is  the  only  one  to  be  regulated  and 
that  the  crlmmal  wUl  have  the  advantage, 
oven  though  the  evidence  is  overwhelming 
that  guns  are  dangerous  to  possess  even  by 
honest  law-abiding  people.  I  don't  believe 
that  so  many  people  would  feel  as  though 
they  had  to  have  a  firearm  if  they  knew  the 
crlmmal  would  have  great  difficulty  obtam- 
ing  them. 

I  think  It  is  time  we  face  up  to  reality 
We  must  pass  effective  legislation  to  con- 
trol the  use  of  handguns. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  been  bom- 
barded with  propaganda  that  there  is  a 
strong  public  opinion  against  gun  control 
legislation.  Nearly  every  poll  has  shown  that 
this  is  not  true.  The  majority  of  people  want 
gun  control — want  to  end  the  violence  In 
our  country — and  are  looking  to  the  Con- 
gress to  achieve  that  goal. 


Handgun  Control  Coaution 
sTATiiiiarr  or  pricipucs 


There  Is  ample  and  tragic  proof  that  the 
greatest  partner  In  crime  in  this  nation  Is 
the  hajidgun.  Since  1900,  more  people  have 
been  killed  by  private  citizens  ustag  guns 
than  have  been  kUled  in  all  our  wars.  The 
United  States  has  a  higher  homicide  rate 
than  any  other  modern,  politicaUy  stable 
nation  In  the  world,  with  over  10,000  murders 
each  year.  Most  of  these  10.000  killers  used 
handguns.  In  the  last  ten  years,  560  police- 
men have  been  kUled  In  the  ime  of  duty. 
Three  quarters  of  theU-  kUlers  used  hand- 
guns. 

The  villain  in  the  hideous  parade  of  death 
and  crime  In  our  nation  is  clearly  the  hand- 
gun. Yet  the  Unitea  States,  alone  among 
civil  17-ed  nations,  makes  handguns  readily 
available  to  ail  who  want  them. 

Easily  concealed  and  easily  disposed  of. 
handgiins  prlmarilv  are  designed  for  killing 
and  maiming  human  beings.  They  are  not 
■sporting"  weapons  and  restrictions  on  hand- 
guns would  not  limit  the  rights  of  those  who 
use  long  guns  for  legitimate  sporting  pur- 
poses. 

Handgun  control  must  be  the  highest  pri- 
ority crime  control  goal  of  our  federal  gov- 
ernment. •We  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  respond  to  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  who  want  effective  control  of  fire- 
arms. No  other  piece  of  legislation,  no  change 
in  our  laws,  no  amount  of  resources  for  law- 
enforcement  could  have  a  greater  impact  or 
crime. 

The  members  of  the  Hai^dgun  Control  Co- 
alition call  upon  Congress  to  enact  strong 
handgun   control    legislation    immediately. 

Amaigamated  Clothing  'Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. AFL-CIO:  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 
and    Butcher   Workmen    of    North    America, 


AJft-CIO:    AmMlcan    BaptUt    Convention- 
Division  of  Social  Concern;    American  Civil 
Llbertiee    Union:     American    F«leratlon    of 
Teachers;  Americans  for  Democratic  Action; 
Antl-DefamaUon  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth:  Hy- 
man    Bookbinder,    Washington    Representa- 
tive,   The    American     Jewish     Committee* 
b'nal  B'rlth  'Women;   Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  League,  Inc.  of  Washington, 
D.C.;     Church    of    the    Brethem — Brethem 
Service  Commlaaton;  Common  Cause;  Friends 
Committee    on    National    Leglblatlon;     The 
Honorable  Roman  A.  Orlbbs,  Mayor  of  De- 
troit; Hadaaaah,  The  Women's  Zionist  Orga- 
nization of  America,  Inc.;  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women;  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women,    Inc.;    National    Federation    of   Set- 
tlements and  Neighborhood  Centers,  Inc.;  C 
Edward  Singer,  Director  of  Washington  Office. 
National  Board  of  YMCA'sV  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference;  Union  of  Amer- 
ican   Hebrew    Congregations:    United   Auto- 
mobile Workers  of  America;  United  Presby- 
terian  Church.  Department  of  Church   and 
Society:    The   United   States    Ccnference   of 
Mayors;    WUllam   J.   vanden   Heuvel,   Chalr- 
nian.  New  York  City  Board  of  Oorrectlons • ; 
Washington  Research  Project  Action  Coun- 
cU;  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom;   Jerry  Wurf.  President,  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  State.  County  or  Munici- 
pal Employees*. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribute) 

Thirty   Murders  a  Day:    Firearms  To   Slay 

10,000  This  "i'EAR 

Gerald  Carlisle  tried  to  win  the  hand 
but  lost  his  life. 

The  30-vear-old  South  Slder  was  playing 
poker  at  6438  S.  Drexel  Blvd.  He  and  another 
player  began  quarreling  over  who  had  won 
a  pot. 

Carlisle  pulled  a  .32  caliber  revolver  he 
carried  for  his  protection  and  fired  a  shot 
into  the  floor. 

REACHES    FOR    CHANG* 

"Be  cool,  man  Take  the  money."  someone 
said. 

Carlisle  reached  for  the  pUe  of  change  It 
was  the  last  thing  he  would  ever  do.  The 
other  player  opened  fire  with  a  .38  caliber 
handgun,  killing  Carlisle  and  another  man. 
Joseph  Ouster.  52 

The  murder  of  the  two  men  did  not  make 
The  newspapers  because  30  gun  homicides 
.Kcur  every  day  in  America. 

Ten  thousand  persons  are  murdered  year- 
ly m  the  United  States  with  handguns,  shot- 
guns, and  rifles.  For  every  American  killed  in 
Viet  Nam  since  1970  (two  were  killed  by  gun- 
fire in  this  country. 

Urlike  those  who  died  in  war.  most  of  the 
victims  of  this  manmade  plague  did  not  die 
for  a  cause,  or  even  a  good  reason. 

\  iavi  died  Just  because  someone  felt  like 
killing  and  had  a  gun. 


MOST    SHOT    IN    flU 


Others  were  sltln  defending  their  homet 
or  shops  against  criminals,  but  the  major- 
ity—7.000  out  of  the  10.000— were  shot  down 
in  domestic  spats,  tavern  brawls,  or  In  dis- 
putes over  a  card  game  Squabbles  that  might 
have  ended  at  worst  with  a  broken  jaw 
ended  m  death  for  these  people 

Like  Carlisle  they  lost  their  arguments 
lo  the  murderciis  logic  of  the  eun.  That  Ls 
why  his  death  and  Ousters  ere  as  Important 
as  thev  are  commonplace. 

They  are  flesh-and-blood  examples  of  what 
trun  control  experts  try  to  say  with  statistics: 
The  vast  number  and  the  availabUlty  of 
Kuns.  combined  with  the  ease  of  their  use, 
are  escalating  fights  into  murders  and  mak- 
ing murderers  mit  of  people  who  might 
otherwise  never  deliberately  break  the  law 


>rEvn  *twr)*M  m  trotjblk 
Accordmg  to  the  PwUiral  Bureau  of  In- 
veetlgatton.  the  vast  majority  of  gun  kiUars 
are  people  who  have  never  been  in  trouble 
before,  ordinary  people  who  puU  a  trlgfer 
m  a  moment  of  anger. 

But  thU  slaughter  is  producing  more  than 
the  loas  of  life.  Each  death  leaves  a  legacy 
of  tragedy  and  pain  that  Uvea  on  in  the 
families  of  the  vlctUna. 

Although  the  famlllee  of  the  victims  knew 
better  than  anyone  else  the  agony  caused  by 
the  firearm*  plague,  not  one  of  them  has 
been  Invited  to  the  gun  control  hearmgs 
which  the  Hotise  Judiciary  Committee  will 
begin  Tuesday  m  Waahlngton. 

"NOT  A  aoAP  opmla" 
Ben   Zellnko.   staff   aide   Iaj   Rep.   Emanuel 
Celler    [D..  N.Y.J,   committee   chairman,  ex- 
plained why: 

"Congressional  hearmgs  are  not  a  soap 
opera.  Their  testimony  would  be  useful  in 
mobUlzlng  pubUc  opinion,  but  It  would  not 
be  important  for  legislative  background." 
Nor  wlU  the  committee  hear  teatlmony 
from  even  one  of  Americas  walking  wound- 
ed  the  ten*  of   thousands  who   have   been 

scarred  or  crippled  by  gunfire. 

Instead.  It  wUl  listen  to  the  same  type 
of  vrttneases  who  have  appeared  at  aU  the 
gun  control  hearings  held  In  the  la«t  five 
years senators,  congreasmen.  mayors,  gov- 
ernors police  chiefs,  administration  officials, 
and  spokesmen  for  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation 

The  committee  wUl  probably  hear  the  oft- 
repeated  fact  that  there  are  30  to  115  mil- 
lion flroarma  In  the  nation.  24  mllUon  ol 
which  are  handguns,  and  that  handgun*  ac- 
count for  about  80  per  cent  of  all  firearms 
murders. 

It  wUl  not  hear  10-year-old  Pamela  Banks 
leU  them  that  she  is  too  terrified  to  sleep 
without  the  Ught  on  That  fear  Is  the  emo- 
uonal  wound  left  by  the  .22  caliber  handgun 
bullet  that  struck  lier  in  the  head  three 
months  ago. 

The  committee,  which  is  holding  hear- 
ings In  response  to  the  shooting  and  result- 
ing paralysis  of  Alabama  Gov.  George  Wal- 
lace, may  also  hear  ttiat  in  1970  there  were 
9,960  murders.  130X)00  robberies,  and  80,- 
000  aggravated  assaults  committed  with  fire- 
arms. 

But  it  wlU  not  hear  Peter  Panno*.  14.  teU 
about  the  night  of  Aprtl  21.  when  a  .38 
caliber  slug  struck  him  in  the  spine,  para- 
lyzing him. 

HAVE  CONSTITUnONAL   RIOBTB 

The  committee  will  probably  hear  the 
NJI.A  argue,  as  it  has  In  the  past,  that 
.Americans  have  a  constitutional  right  to 
keep  and  bear  arms. 

But  Mrs.  Katherlne  Malone.  a  resident  of 
the  Cabrlnl-Green  Homes  housing  projects 
will  not  be  there  to  describe  how  street 
gangs  exercise  that  right  by  walking  around 
her  neighborhood  with  pistols  d angling  from 
their  belts  and  carbines  slung  from  theU 
shoulders. 

The  Task  Force  interviewed  niunerou*  vic- 
tims of  gun  crimes  and  their  families.  Pamela 
Banks.  Mrs.  Malone  and  Peter  Pannoa  are 
three  of  them.  If  they  could  be  at  Tueedaya 
hearings,  this  would  be  their  testimony: 

The  door  leading  to  the  Banks'  family 
apartment  at  1734  W.  6«th  St.  is  flanked  by 
the  names  of  two  rival  street  gangs  painted 
on  the  wall.  Those  proclamation*  Bymboltte 
the  dilemma  of  the  family.  The  Bank*  are 
the  noncombatants  in  the  urban  warfare 
waged  with  guns  nightly  In  their  neighbor- 
hood. On  the  night  of  March  17  the  war 
found  them. 


•  Organization     listed     for     laentlflcation 
purposes  only. 


takes  TAROJrr  practice 

Pamela   and    her    mother,   Mary,    29. 

walkUig  the  famUy  dog.  Nearby,  a  group  of 

gang    members   decided   to    start   praotldnc 

with  their    22  caliber  revolvers. 
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H»d  th«y  Uved  in  th«  coimtry  they  mlgbt 
h»Te  shot  •«  a  r«t>blt  or  squirrel.  But  this 
wM  the  city  uMl  th*  ne»r«ct  moving  animal 
waa  Pamela's  dog.  Uno.  &<za.  Banks  remem- 
bers It  this  way: 

I  heard  firecracker  sounds  and  then  I 
saw  Pamela  drop  to  the  sidewalk.  There  were 
four  or  five  teen-agers  standing  near  har  and 
Uno  was  running  in  circles  with  Uood  all 
over  him.  I  ran  toward  PameU  screaming. 
Oh  my  Ood.  my  baby*  hurt.'  X  thought  she 
was  dead." 

.\  bullet  lodged  behind  Pamela's  right  eye. 
She  lay  In  the  hospital  for  33  days  mumhllng 
)ver  and  over,  "No.  No.  Don't  aboot  my  dog. 
CKin't  shoot  Uno."  PoUoe  theorlMd  she  waa 
chot  while  trying  to  protect  the  dog  from 
youths  who  had  tortured  the  animal  that 
summer  by  driving  nails  into  Its  back  and 
paws. 

SHOOTXMG    LBAVXS     MAUC 

Pamela  survived  the  shooting  without  per- 
manent injury,  but  the  incident  has  left  lU 
mark  on  the  entire  family. 

WeTe  always  on  edge,"  aald  Mrs.  Banks. 

Pamela  cant  sleep  without  a  light  on  and 

she's  afraid  to  sleep  alone.  I'm  afraid  myself. 

When  I  drive  home  I  get  out  of  the  car  and  I 

run  into  the  building. " 

Now  Uiio  KTOWls  at  every  stranger  when 
Pamela's  father.  John,  walks  him.  "Hell 
charge  at  aomeone  and  111  think  'Is  that  the 
one  who  did  It?'  " 

The  family  also  has  strong  views  on  gun 
control. 

"It  has  lo  happen  to  one  of  your  iamUy  be- 
fore you  really  understand  what  thaee  guns 
and  shootings  are  all  about,"  said  John  Banks. 
I  think  the  only  thing  they  can  do  Is  stop 
manufacturing  theee  small  handguns  and 
Just  make  revolvers  for  the  police  and  mili- 
tary. I  dont  think  the  police  need  sdmOI 
oallber  guns,  ao  why  make  them?" 

arVZS    ONE    ANSWER 

Rlbert  Meltser,  president  of  Criterion  Die 
and  Machine  Co..  a  New  York  City  firm  that 
makes  100.000  22  caliber  handguns  a  year. 
provided  at  least  one  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion: 

"Because  It's  a  profitable  business."  he 
told  a  Task   Porce  reporter. 

Regardless  of  caliber,  handgun  manufac- 
turing Is  profitable.  An  estimated  2.5  mil- 
lion handguns  are  produced  each  year,  with 
annual  sales  exceeding   (50  million. 

Peter  Pannos  Is  one  of  the  byproducts  of 
that  business. 

Peter  made  the  error  of  standing  m  front 
of  a  store  at  Evergeen  Street  and  Wash- 
tenaw Avenue  when  the  Latin  Kings  chose 
to  terrorlw  their  arch-rivals,  the  Latin 
Disciples. 

Baias  KNucxus  posse 

Like  all  modem  street  gangs,  the  Kings 
do  not  use  brass  knuckles  or  chains.  The 
availability  of  guns  has  allowed  them  to 
equip  themselves  with  the  firepower  of  a 
small    stfmy. 

Peter  knew  about  the  gang  rivalry,  just  as 
he  knew  that  he  waa  In  Disciple  territory 
and  that  the  figure  across  the  street  was 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  Kings — black 
cxiat,  anap-brlm  hat.   and   maroon    sweater. 

He  waant  afr&ld  because,  being  of  Greek 
ddsoent.  the  Puerto  Rlcan  gangs  never 
bothered  him.  Then  he  heard  the  youth 
shout  "Kings  run  It  I"  As  he  turned  toward 
the  sound  the  figure  raised  a  revolver  and 
Peter  saw  an  orange  Sash. 

"I  guees  he  thought  I  was  a  Disciple." 
Peter  aald  from  his  bed  In  Walther  Memorial 
Hospital.  "I  heard  the  shot  and  felt  a  burn- 
ing pain  In  my  stomach  because  blood  was 
bubbling  out  of  my  mouth.  I  tried  to  get 
back  In  the  store.  Then  my  legs  crumpled 
and  I  was  banging  onto  the  door  handle 
with  my  hands. 


"Liaa    WOtTLDlCT    idOVK" 

"I  shouted  to  the  owner  to  let  me  In,  but 
ae  was  scared  and  locked  the  door  on  me. 
That's  when  I  felt  real  tired  like  and  rolled 
over  on  my  back,  r  couldn't  feel  anything 
in  my  legs.  My  legs  wouldn't  move." 

Peter's  legs  *'lll  never  move.  Neither  will 
his  hips,  nor  any  part  of  his  body  below  his 
chest.  The  bullet  struck  him  in  the  mouth, 
then  drilled  thru  the  lower  part  of  his  head 
to  lodge  in  his  upper  spine  He  shifts  himself 
In  bed  by  grasping  a  trapeze-like  bar  that 
hangs  above  him. 

Peter  firmly  believes  he  will  walk  again  and 
■ontlnue  training  to  be  an  auto  mechanic. 
He  clings  to  that  Illusion  as  tightly  as  he 
clings  to  the  reality  of  that  bar. 

However,  after  a  costly  but  unsuccessful 
iperatlon  to  restore  use  of  his  limbs,  doctors 
.«ay  Peter  will  be  lucky  If  he  lives.  The  paral- 
ysis could  creep  Into  his  lungs  and  bring  on 
a  fatal  case  of  pneumonia. 

PARENTS     USE     SAVrNOS 

His  parents  have  emptied  their  savings  for 
ihe  $6,000  operation  and  are  applying  to  pub- 
.Ic  aid  to  pay  for  treatments  at  a  rehabilita- 
tion center. 

Mrs.  Malone  has  become  so  accustomed  to 
the  dally  shootings  In  her  neighborhood  that 
she  now  regards  them  In  the  way  that  farm- 
ers regard  blizzards  and  droughts.  She  feels 
iR-re  IS  Uttle  she  can  do  about  them 

There  is  a  bullet  hole  In  her  living  room 
window,  a  reminder  of  the  day  three  months 
ago  when  the  Dictators  shot  at  her  son.  The 
bullet  narro'A  ly  missed  striking  her  daughter, 
Linda,  13.  in  the  head. 

There  is  another  bullet  hole  in  her  bedroom 
window,  put  there  by  some  youths  who  were 
taking  target  practice  one  night, 

FALLS     OUT    OP     BSD 

"I  was  ir.  bed  and  111  never  forget  It," 
.she  recalls.  "I  fell  right  out  of  bed  and  stayed 
there  the  rest  of  the  night.  I  have  a  high  bed 
and  lots  of  nights  I  sleep  on  the  floor." 

Firearms  are  so  much  a  part  of  life  in  the 
projects,  she  said,  "that  klda  walk  around 
with  them  hanging  out  of  their  pockets.  They 
have  brand  new  carbines  they're  walking 
.Txound  with.  I  saw  a  16-year-old  kid  walking 
upstairs  with  one  like  he's  supposed  to  be 
carrying  it.  .  It  would  be  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen  if  they  could  get  the  guns 
out  of  their  hands." 

With  20,000  gun  control  laws  now  on  the 
books,  how  and  why  do  guns  get  In  the  hands 
of  the  wTong  people?  In  Its  Investigation, 
Task  Force  reporters  sought  to  answer  this 
and  other  questions  about  the  gun  crisis. 
This  is  what  they  found : 

The  most  prevalent  means  by  which  Ille- 
gal tlrearms  are  obtained  la  thru  home  bur- 
glaries. As  more  people  buy  g:uns  to  protect 
themselves,  more  and  more  criminals  be- 
come armed  by  stealing  those  guns. 
SECcrarrr   is   lax 

By  a  conservative  estimate,  the  number  of 
itolen  guns  In  the  nation  Is  500,000.  Tet 
federal  .sectu-ltv  regulations  for  the  storage 
and  transportation  of  firearms  are  so  lax  that 
amateur  burglars  can  obtain  guns  with  ease 
from  shipments  and  sporting  good  stores. 

.\  black  market  in  firearms  continues  to 
flourish  despite  rII  the  gun  control  laws.  Gun- 
runners daily  join  with  unscrupulous  dealers 
to  ship  contraband  weapons  across  state 
ilnes.  To  demonstrate  this  technique,  two 
reporters  lived  the  lives  of  Interstate  gun- 
rut.tiers   In   Florida.   Virginia,   and   Iowa. 

Another  source  Is  the  pilferage  of  weapons 
parts  from  firearms  mantifacturers.  A  New 
York  Cltv  firm  lost  enough  parts  in  one 
year  to  make  10,000  handguns.  The  Task 
Force  found  how  these  stolen  parts  were  as- 
^embl^d  by  gun  "bootleggers,"  then  sold  on 
the  streets  of  the  Bronx  and  Harlem 

The  nation's  courts  show  an  appallingly 
low  conviction  rate  for  jsersons  charged  with 


gun  law  violations.  Statistics  gathered  from 
Chicago.  Washington,  and  New  York  show 
that  only  about  one  of  every  eight  defendants 
serves  even  a  single  day  in  Jail. 

Current  laws  are  so  fragmented  and  lack- 
ing In  uniformity  that  weak  laws  in  one  jur- 
isdiction often  subvert  strong  laws  In  neigh- 
boring jurisdictions.  For  example,  New  York 
and  Chicago,  which  have  tough  gun  registra- 
tion laws,  are  flooded  with  unregistered  guns 
purchased  In  subiu-ban  areas  with  less  strin- 
gent controls. 

Contrary  to  popular  myth,  the  manufactur- 
ing of  the  cheap  handguns  called  Saturday 
Night  Specials,  is  not  a  cottage  Industry,  but 
big  business.  At  least  two  such  manufac- 
turers are  subsidiaries  of  prestigious  firms. 


RETIREMENT  OF  GEORGE 
ROBINSON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mr 
Randall  > .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  ASPINALL),  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
had  many  wonderful  people  working  for 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives since  I  have  been  a  Member 
These  people  generally  serve  from  day 
to  day  without  receiving  too  much  credit 
for  their  loyal  and  able  service.  One  such 
individual  is  George  Robinson,  a  good 
personal  friend  of  mine  and  one  who 
has  the  record  of  serving  the  longest,  as 
far  as  I  know,  here  on  Capitol  Hill  from 
Colorado.  He  has  served  us  for  26  years 
first  as  a  clerk  in  the  Document  Room 
and  for  the  last  20  years  as  Doorkeeper 
in  this  Chamber. 

I  have  known  George  Robinson  for 
the  past  34  years — 8  years  of  which 
while  he  was  .serving  in  the  Governor's 
oCQce  in  Colorado  where  he  served  as 
clerk  and  messenger  and  at  which  time 
I  was  serving  as  a  State  senator.  Since 
1947,  he  has  been  here  in  Washington 
with  us  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  wish  to  commend  George  for  the  fine 
.service  that  he  has  performed  since  I 
have  known  him.  and  I  wish  to  also  com- 
mend his  fine  wife,  Ethel,  for  being  such 
a  wonderful  helpmate  to  him  and.  In 
turn,  a  very  helpful  partner  to  us  in 
keeping  George  ready  for  his  service  to 
us. 

The  Robinsons  have  certainly  earned 
their  retirement  and  I  wish  for  them 
continued  happiness  and  needed  rest  as 
they  return  to  their  home  State  of 
Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  Evans  > . 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  retirement  is  claimln.'; 
another  valuable  employee  of  the  House 
George  Robinson  is  leaving  after  many 
years  of  service  both  in  the  Documents 
Room  and  as  a  doorkeeper. 

George  Robinson's  Colorado  ties  go 
back  to  the  beginning  of  this  centurj' 
when  his  father  brought  him  to  Cripple 
Creek.  He  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
during  World  War  I  and  after  the  war 
he  served  on  the  Denver  to  Chicago 
Zepher.  During  that  time  he  made  both 
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Denver  and  Chicago  his  home  and  he 
also  became  the  friend  of  the  Honorable 
William  Dawson,  who  later  served  in 
the  House.  ,  ^    ^ 

In  1939,  the  Honorable  Ralph  Carr 
was  elected  Governor  of  Colorado 
George  Robinson  was  asked  by  Gover- 
nor Carr  to  be  his  personal  messenger. 
He  served  Governor  Carr  for  4  years  and 
stayed  on  with  Governor  Vivien  for  an- 
other 4  years. 

In  1947.  the  Honorable  Bill  HUl  of 
Colorado,  brought  George  Robinson  back 
to  Washington  and  put  him  to  work 
in  the  Documents  Room.  In  1949,  the 
Honorable  John  Carroll  saw  to  it  that 
George  Robinson  stayed  with  the  House. 
Later,  the  Honorable  Byron  Rogers  ot 
Colorado  helped  Mr.  Robinson  move  to 
present  position  as  a  doorkeeper. 

I  salute  George  Robinson  for  his  many 
years  of  service  to  the  House  and  the 
State  of  Colorado.  I  wish  him  well  and 
hope  that  his  retirement  years  are  happy 
and  fulfilling.  ^      , 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado for  his  comments. 

I  Yield  now  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  <Mr.  Brotzman)  . 
Mr   BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
Yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  rise  m 
tribute  to  Mr.  George  Robinson,  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
and  one  of  those  dedicated  persons  who 
makes  serving  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives such  a  great  pleasure. 

Altogether.  George  Robinson  has  been 
a  faithful  servant  of  government  for  47 
years  at  local.  State,  and  Federal  leveb 
For  13  years  he  served  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago Then  he  spent  8  years  in  Colorado 
where  he  ably  assisted  two  of  the  State's 
Governors:  Ralph  Carr  and  John  VMan, 
Then,  26  years  ago  he  came  to  Washing- 
ton with  one  of  my  predecessors  from  the 
Second  District  of  Colorado,  Congress- 
man William  S.  HIU.  Serving  first  for  6 
years  in  the  documents  room,  he  later  be- 
came one  of  our  doorkeepers,  a  position 
he  has  occupied  for  the  past  20  years. 

Mrs.  Brotzman  and  I  join  in  wishing 
Mr.  Robinson  and  his  wife,  Ethel,  all  pos- 
sible happiness  in  their  well  deserved  re- 
tirement. We  in  the  House  will  miss  his 
helpfulness  and  cheerful  attitude.  It  is 
my  understanding,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Robinsons  will  be  returning  to  Colorado, 
and  this  pleases  me  considerably  since 
it  will  enable  me  to  stay  in  touch  with 
them.  I  trust  that  w°  will  continue  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  his  counsel  in  the 
future  and  that  he  will  occasionally  visit 
the  Chamber  he  has  served  so  well  for 
the  past  26  years. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  iMr. 
McKLevitti  . 

Mr.  McKEVm.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  losing  one  of  its  moet  devoted  and 
best  known  employees  with  the  retire- 
ment of  George  L.  Robinson,  who  has 
served  this  body  as  a  doorkeeper  for  the 
past  20  years  and  prior  to  that,  6  years 
as  a  clerk  in  the  House  document  room. 
That  adds  up  to  more  than  a  quarter  of 


a  century  of  outstanding  service  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  also  sCTved 
in  the  Governor's  OfBce  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  before  embarking  upon  his  ca- 
reer ha  Washington.  The  hallmark  of  liis 
service  ha«  been  excellence  and  as  his 
wife  Ethel  remarked:  'The  House  has 
been  his  life." 

However.  I  must  admit  that  while  Mr, 
Robinson's  retirement  will  be  a  loss  to 
the  House,  the  city  and  County  of  Den- 
ver will  gain.  As  has  already  been  noted. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  plan  to  return 
to  their  home  in  Denver,  the  city  I  am 
privileged  to  represent.  I  look  forward 
to  seeing  the  Robinsons  in  Denver  and 
I  want  to  be  the  first  to  welcome  them 
back  home. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  my  colleague,  an  able  member  of  my 
own  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  K-n,). 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
Yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  verj'  mixed  feel- 
ings at  this  moment  when  we  recognize 
George  Robinson  and  his  efforts  and  the 
fact  that  he  is  leaving  us. 

Oh,  yes,  he  has  performed  his  duties 
with  great  distinction  and  i*1th  dignity. 
He  has  been  a  good  servant. 

But  I  am  sorr>-  to  see  him  go,  because 
more  than  being  an  employee  of  the 
House  he  is  a  close  personal  friend. 

So,  on  the  one  hand,  I  cannot  be  happy 
at  this  moment,  knowing  that  I  am  not 
going  to  be  able  to  see  this  good  friend 
ui  our  dfiuly  duties  here  in  the  House: 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that 
George  and  his  wife  have  earned  an  op- 
portunity to  do  all  those  things  they 
have  postponed  for  all  these  years. 

I  know  all  of  us  join  in  wishing  them 
great  happiness  and  great  satisfaction 
m  the  years  that  He  ahead. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  'Mr, 
Rogers)  . 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  my  regret  at 
the  retirement  of  George  Robinson  from 
this  body.  Although  he  certatoly  has 
most  richly  deserved  what  I  am  sure 
will  be  many  happy  years  of  retirement, 
I  do  want  to  say  it  has  meant  a  great 
deal  to  me  to  come  in  that  door  each 
day,  and  many  times  each  day,  and 
always  be  pleasantly  and  kindly  greeted 
by  George  Robinson.  He  has  earned  the 
respect  of  each  Member  of  this  House. 
and  I  believe  each  Member  holds  him 
in  high  respect. 

I  have  always  felt  he  had  good  Judg- 
ment. The  only  question  of  his  judgment 
now  comes  from  the  fact  that  he  is 
returning  to  Colorado,  rather  than  going 
to  Florida  for  his  retirement,  but  we 
hope  that  he  will  remedy  that  and  bring 
his  good  wife,  Ethel,  to  see  us  some  time 
in  Florida. 
I  wish  him  well  and  Godspeed. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Spesiker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 

HOGAN ) . 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully 
understand  the  feelings  of  my  coUesigues 
who  are  pleased  that  George  and  Ethel 


Robinson  are  returning  to  Colorado,  but 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  repreaentlng 
the  area  where  George  has  been  resldln* 
in  his  non-legal  residence  while  he  has 
been  working  here  at  the  Capitol,  and  I 
will  sorely  miss  him  as  a  friend  and  as 
a  man  who  was  constantly  keeping  me 
abreast  of  things  that  were  going  on  In 
his  area  in  my  constituency. 

When  I  came  here  in  the  91st  Congress 
as  a  green  freshman  George  Robinson 
kind  of  took  me  under  his  wing  and  was 
very  solicitous  to  insure  that  I  made  the 
votes  and  to  mt^e  sure  that  he  alerted  me 
when  my  name  was  about  to  come  up  oo 
the  roll. 

In  this  and  so  many  other  ways  he  has 
been  a  real  and  cherished  friend.  I  will 
miss  him  verj-  much  and  wish  him  and 
his  lovely  wife,  Ethel,  all  the  happiness  in 
the  years  ahead  that  it  is  possible  and  In 
the  richly  deserved  letlrement  that  he 
embarks  upon 

Mr.  ASPINALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  >-ield  to 
my  colleague  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Ed- 

MONDSOW) . 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  typical  of  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  of  the  House,  our  beloved 
colleegue,  Waynk  Aspimall,  that  he  has 
taken  this  time  to  salute  the  contribution 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
George  Robinson.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs knows  that  a  committee  is  often  no 
better  than  Its  staff  workers,  and  he 
knows  the  great  House  of  Representatives 
is  strengthened  «uid  wmstantly  carried 
along  in  its  course  by  staff  people  who 
have  a  love  for  the  House  in  their  hearts 
and  a  dedication  to  service  and  to  seeing 
a  good  job  done  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  who  are  abeoluteiy 
indispensable  to  the  job  getting  done. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Colorado  has  sent  many 
great  Congressmen  and  great  Senators  to 
the  Halls  of  the  Congress,  They  have  also 
sent  fine  people  to  work  with  us  In  a  staff 
capacity.  George  has  been  a  fine  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  State  of  Colorado, 
and  he  will  indeed  be  missed  by  many, 
many  people  who  have  known  him  and 
treasured  hLs  contribution  for  many 
years. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  now  yield  to  my  friend  and  colleague 
and  my  own  Congressman  from  the  State 
of  Ohio  (Mr.  Bho'wn)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Thank  you,  Mr 
Chairman. 

I  am  just  real  distressed  to  hear  that 
George  is  reth-ing  because  I  think  that 
the  House  and  each  of  us  will  be  dimin- 
ished by  not  seeing  him  on  a  dally  basis 
here  serving  not  only  this  body  that  he 
has  loved  and  served  for  so  long  but 
each  of  us  who  have  enjoyed  his  com- 
pany and  his  pleasant  smile  and  per- 
sonality during  our  senice  here,  in  my 
own  case  a  senice  which  does  not  begin 
to  match  George's  service  in  point  of 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  -wm  say  Ohio  has  some 
claim  on  George  because  his  has  relatives 
in  our  community,  and  in  a  way  I  am 
glad  he  is  going  back  to  Colorado,  be- 
cause that  means  he  will  have  a  reason 
to  come  back  to  Washhigton.  He  can 
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then  stop  through  on  his  way  In  the 
Seventh  District  of  Ohio  and  visit  with 
us  and  some  of  his  relatives  in  that  com- 
muniiy. 

One  thing  ought  to  be  said  about  him. 
Not  only  does  he  love  this  House  and 
has  served  it  well,  but  he  has  trained  it 
up  m  some  ways,  because  there  are 
munv  other  people  who  serve  this  body 
who  had  'he  benefit  of  his  experience. 
Georire  i.^  a  pretty  good  guide  for  the 
other  doormen  and  other  people  who 
have  responsibilities  on  the  staff  of  the 
House,  and  perhaps  for  some  of  us  who 
are  Members  he  has  been  a  guide  and 
an  adviser  from  time  to  time  to  our 
benefit.  I  know  that  is  true  in  my  own 
case,  and  I  am  sure  all  of  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  who  have  become 
acquninted  with  George  over  the  years 
feel  much  the  same  way. 

George,  we  will  miss  you  very  much, 
but  we  will  look  forward  to  youi-  return 
from  time  to  time  to  keep  an  eye  on  us 
and  keep  us  on  the  straight  and  narrow 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  our  Industrious  and  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr.  Gross V 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thaiik  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  for 
taking  this  time  to  permit  all  of  us  to 
sav  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  this  friend 
George  Roblnaon. 

He  has  been  an  efficient  and  hard- 
working employee,  and  with  it  all  he  has 
been  kindly  and  courteous,  and  certain- 
ly a  fine  gentleman  at  all  times.  Things 
will  not  be  quite  the  same  with  George 
Robinson  gone  from  the  Chamber  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
and  I  now  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman      from       Massachusetts        Mr 

KXTTH' 

Mr.  K:eiTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  with  my  other  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  in  paying  tribute  to  George 
Robinson.  I  have  elected  not  to  run  for 
reelection,  and  I  was  looking  forward  to 
coming  back  to  visit  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  finding  permanency  in 
the  staff,  and  without  George  Robinson 
being  here  it  will  be  hard  to  do  so,  be- 
cause I  would'  be  looking  for  his  kindly 
"hello"  and  his  warm  welcome  which  he 
has  always  done  in  the  past 

I  hope  that  on  his  way  back  to  Colo- 
rado he  will  come  by  way  of  Cape  Cod 
and  enjoy  its  lovely  climate  and  its 
wonderful  people,  and  to  let  them  share 
in  his  personality  that  has  warmed  us 
here  in  the  Congress,  and  fo;  which  we 
are  so  very  grateftil. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

I  now  yield  to  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentlemsin  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
Myihs^  . 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
mixed  emotions  that  all  of  us  come  hero 
today  to  remember  and  to  thank  George 
Robinson  for  his  many  years  of  faithful 
service  to  this  Nation.  I  know  that  6 
years  ago  when  I  came  here  as  a  fresh- 
man that  it  was  frightening  to  come 
here  into  this  augtist  body,  but  one  of 
the  early  people  who  caught  me  by  the 
hand,  and  from  whom  I  learned  some- 
thing about  the  traditions  of  the  House 


and  the  proper  way   to  fimction   here, 
was  George  Robinson 

It  has  always  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
come  here  to  the  door  and  receive  that 
friendly  "hello"  from  a  good  guy  like 
George.  He  and  his  wife  Ethel  have 
stopped  in  Indiana  at  our  home  as  they 
have  traveled  on  their  way  to  Colorado, 
and  I  hope  they  will  continue  to  make 
our  Indiana  home  their  half-way  home 
on  their  way  to  Color sulo. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  something  should 
be  said  in  addition  about  Gteorge  and  his 
wife  Ethel,  and  that  is  that  they  have  a 
very  fine  family  For  instance,  I  know 
that  they  have  a  granddaughter  who 
is  going  to  be  touring  Europe  duimg 
the  next  couple  of  months  as  a  concert 
violinist,  and  I  know  how  proud  they  are 
at  the  accomplishments  of  their  verj' 
fine  granddaughter  They  have  had  some 
ti-agedies  m  their  lives,  but  these  have 
not  diminished  George  and  Ethel  in  their 
dedication  to  make  America  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 

So  I  speak  selfishly  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
I  say  that  I  am  sorr\'  that  day  has  come, 
the  day  that  George  Robinson  will  not 
be  here  to  say  'hello,  '  but  my  wile.  Carol, 
and  I  want  to  wish  Ethel  and  George 
many,  many  years  of  happiness,  and 
hope  that  they  can  now  see  the  rest  of 
America  that  they  have  not  seen  already, 
and  I  hope  that  they  will  always  con- 
tinue CO  make  Washington  and  Indiana 
their  homes  away  from  home. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  NIX  Mr.  Speaker,  our  good  friend 
Mr.  George  Robinson  is  retiring  after  20 
years'  service  a.s  Doorkeeper  and  6  years 
as  a  clerk  to  the  House.  He  and  his  wife, 
Khel.  are  returning  to  Colorado  for  their 
retirement.  I  have  never  had  the  privi- 
lege of  meeting  Mrs.  Robinson.  However, 
in  knowing  Georste,  I  know  that  she  must 
be  a  very  ^^reat  lady 

I  have  known  George  Robinson  since 
I  came  to  the  House  in  1958.  He  was  help- 
ful to  me  as  a  new  Member.  He  has  been 
helpful  to  scores  of  new  Members  since. 

Mr  Robinson  is  one  of  those  men  who 
combine  the  q\iallties  of  modesty  with  a 
deep  capacity  for  understanding  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  what  it  is 
and  what  it  stands  for.  I  consider  these 
qualities  as  premium  qualities  in  those 
associated  with  this  body 

When  I  think  of  George  Robinson  and 
Members  of  the  House  and  staff  mem- 
bers whom  I  admire.  I  think  of  a  short 
poem  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  who 
wrote : 

I  am  only  one 
But  still  I  am  one. 
T  cannot  do  everything. 
But  still  I  can  do  something; 
And  because  T  cannot  dn  everything 
I  will  not  refuse  to  do  the  something  that 
I  can  do. 

The  career  of  George  Robinson  in  his 
service  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  in  his  rapport  with  the  Members  of 
the  House  over  a  period  of  26  years  has 
lived  the  spirit  of  Hale's  poem.  Those 
Members  i;^-ho  are  successful  here  have 
that  same  spirit. 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  as 
.veil  as  the  State  of  Colorado  can  be 
proud  to  claim  Georsre  Robinson  as  their 


own.  We  wish  him  and  his  wife,  Ethel, 

well.      

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  George  Robinson 
is  retiring  after  28  years  of  Government 
service.  I  have  known  George  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  time  and  in 
my  judgment  he  has  been  a  dedicated 
and  efficient  public  servant.  In  his  post 
as  a  doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives.  he  has  always  been  available 
to  the  Members  and  most  helpful  to 
them  in  arranging  contacts  with  their 
constituents  and  other  callers  at  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

He  is  a  kind  person  and  a  courteous 
gentleman,  and  I  wish  him  many  years 
of  health  and  happiness  in  his  well-de- 
F^ervcd  retirement. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  George 
Robinson  for  as  long  as  many  of  our  col- 
leagues, but  for  the  4  years  I  have  been 
in  Congress  he  has  been  a  good  friend 
and  a  real  help  to  me.  Soon  after  my  ar- 
rival in  WashingtOTi.  I  learned  that 
George  was  bom  in  Dover.  Okla.,  located 
:n  my  Sixth  District.  In  fact,  Mrs.  Elijah 
A.  Allison.  George's  sister,  is  still  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  living  in  Hennessey. 
These  strong  Oklahoma  ties  led  to  the 
beginning  of  a  deep  friendship  which  I 
trust  will  l£ist  far  beyond  G}eorge's  re- 
tirement on  Jime  30. 

After  26  years  of  service  to  the  Con- 
gress as  Clerk  and  Doorkeeper.  George 
has  every  right  to  want  some  rest  and  re- 
laxation. Though  I  was  one  of  the  many 
Members  who  urged  him  to  stay — he  will 
be  nearly  impossible  to  replace — I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  him  and 
his  \vife  all  the  happiness  and  content- 
ment they  so  richly  deserve. 

I  can  only  hope  that  the  Robinsons  vrill 
make  it  a  point  to  visit  Oklahoma  often 
so  that  we  can  continue  our  rewarding 
friendship. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  concerning  the  subject  of 
my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
RonsH ' .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESS  PAILS  TO  DEAL  PROP- 
ERLY WITH  THE  DEBT  CEILING 
BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  'Mr.  P.\tmani  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr  P  ATM  AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
the  House  meekly  accepted  another  debt 
ceiling  bill  without  dealing  with  some 
fundamental  questions. 

First,  the  435  Members  of  this  body— 
who  were  duly  elected  and  who  repre- 
sent approximately  500,000  persons 
each — were  forced  to  either  vote  this  bill 
up  or  down  under  a  closed  or  gag  rule 
which  allowed  no  amendments.  Unfor- 
tunately, an  effort  to  open  the  bill  for 
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amendments  failed  on  a  207  to  180  vote. 
Thus,  the  Members  of  the  House  were 
precluded  from  representing  their  con- 
stituents on  this  key  issue. 

Secondly,  the  closed  rule,  of  course, 
once  again  prevented  the  House  from 
dealing  with  tsix  reform.  This  is  highly 
regrettable.  The  people  are  demanding 
tax  reform  now  and  they  are  not  in  favor 
of  It  being  put  off  to  some  future  date. 
In  any  event,  the  individual  Members  of 
this  House  should  have  a  right  to  pro- 
pose ux  reforms  whenever  they  feel  they 
are  necessary  and  this  should  not  be  the 
decision  solely  of  the  members  of  a  sin- 
gle committee. 

Tliirdly.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hoixse  con- 
tinues to  deal  with  these  debt  ceiling 
measures  without  taking  a  hard  look  at 
what  constitutes  the  so-called  "debt. ' 
Much  of  this  debt  is  a  fake.  Much  of  this 
debt  is  simply  a  device  to  allow  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  to  operate  outside  of 
the  normal  strictures  of  a  democratic 
government. 

In  fact.  $70  billion  of  the  current  debt 
is  fiction.  It  represents  bonds  in  the  port- 
folio of  the  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
Bank.  Tliese  are  bonds  that  have  been 
paid  for  once  with  the  credit  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  not  a  debt — 
tiiey  have  been  paid  for.  It  is  .-egrettable 
thai  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
failed  to  deal  with  this  question  in  the 
current  debt  ceiling  legislation  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  they  will  give  the  House  the 
full  information — and  the  proper  rem- 
edies— before  the  question  comes  up 
again  in  October. 

The  Federal  Reserve,  of  course,  draws 
interest  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  on  these 
bonds  and  these  interest  payments  fi- 
nance nearly  all  of  the  Federal  Reserve's 
far-flung  operation.  Through  this  de- 
vice, the  Federal  Reserve  System  does 
not  have  to  come  to  Congress  for  appro- 
priations and  its  funds  are  not  audited 
by  the  GAO.  By  maintaining  this  fiction 
of  calling  a  bond  that  has  been  paid  for 
a  "debt."  the  Congress  allows  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  operate  footloose  and 
fancy-free  using  public  moneys  for 
whatever  they  might  desire. 

The  Federal  Reserve  is  drawing  almost 
$4  billion  annually  off  of  these  bonds 
Pour  billion  dollars  of  tax  money  paid  by 
the  Treasury  to  the  Federal  Reserve.  The 
Federal  Reserve  uses  this  money  for 
whatever  it  pleases — with  no  check  what- 
soever— and  then  returns  the  surplus  to 
the  Treasury. 

Imagine  this  Congress — and  the  ap- 
propriations committees — allowing  any 
other  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  operate  in  this  manner.  All  of  us  can 
well  visualize  the  hue  and  cry  that  would 
erupt  if  some  one  suggested  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Department  of  Labor — or  any 
other  agency — was  given  a  blank  check 
and  told  to  spend  whatever  they  desired 
on  whatever  programs  they  wanted  and 
just  return  the  loose  change  to  the  Treas- 
ury. 

If  we  allowed  the  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  operate  as  the 
Federal  Reserve  does,  there  simply  would 
be  no  reason  for  appropriations  commit- 
tees— or  perhaps  for  the  Congress  itself 


This  is  an  absurd  situation  and  it  is  one 
on  which  the  press  and  the  Congress  con- 
tinually turn  their  backs.  It  Is  one  of  the 
things  that  no  one  really  wants  to  talk 
about — to  discuss  in  the  press — because  it 
is  so  fundamental  to  the  operation  of  our 
system  of  government  and  the  people's 
right  to  control  basic  economic  and 
monetary  policy. 

In  an  age  which  demands  honesty  and 
at  a  time  when  politicians  everywhere  are 
being  sharply  criticized  for  the  fiscal  con- 
fusion surrounding  our  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  it  is  regrettable  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  is  allowed  to  maintain— and 
draw  interest  on — Government  securities 
which  have  been  paid  for  by  the  money 
and  credit  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
fiscal  fiction  of  the  first  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  securities  are  paid 
for  with  other  obligations  of  the  XSB. 
Government— namely.  Federal  Reserve 
notes  In  some  cases,  of  course,  this  is  in 
the  form  of  credit  which  can  be  drawn 
down  in  PederBd  Reserve  notes.  In  other 
words,  we  are  exchanging  one  obligation 
of  the  Federal  Goverrunent  for  another 
obligation  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Without  question,  one  of  the  obllgatlona 
ought  to  be  canceled. 

In  reality,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  these 
bonds  are  actually  paid  for  several  times. 
The  Open  Market  Committee  buys  and 
sells  Government  securities  and  it  Is  pos- 
sible for  a  bond  to  be  purchased  In  the 
open  market^-wlth  the  money  or  credit 
of  the  United  Stotes— resold  the  next 
day.  and  again  repimdiased  by  the  Ped- 
ersd  Reserve's  open  market  operations,  m 
some  cases,  the  same  bond  has  imdoubt- 
edly  been  paid  for  three  or  four  times. 

Only  a  complete  top-to-bottom  audit 
by  the  GAO  would  really  reveal  what  is 
happening  to  aU  of  these  bonds  In  the 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee's  port- 
folio. We  ought  to  order  such  an  audit 
without  delay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bond  holdings  of  the 
Federal  Reserve's  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee have  been  increasing  tremendously 
through  the  years  and,  In  the  foreseeable 
future,  this  portfolio  will  exceed  the  pres- 
ent national  debt  of  $400  billion.  In  191B. 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  held  only  $16 
million  of  U.S.  Government  securittes. 
Today,  they  hold  $70  billion  and  the  fig- 
ure is  growing  rapidly  every  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  place  In  the 
record  a  table  showing  the  holdings  of 
U.8.  Government  securities  in  the  Open 
Market  Committee's  portfolio  from  1915 

to  1972. 

I  In  millions  I 

year -end 

holAinga 

$16 


Year 
1916 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1930 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1981 


65 
122 
289 
SOO 
287 
384 
486 
1S4 
540 
375 
815 
617 
228 
511 
739 
8X7 


[In  millions  1 

Tear-end 

Year  hoUimigu 

888  1,868 

088  a.*»7 

984  a,4»0 

935  — - 2,481 

936   -- 2,480 

987  ... 2.6W 

988  - 2.M4 

B89  - - a.4»» 

940 — - - a.  1>4 

941  - - a.264 

943   6,189 

948  - 11.648 

944   -  18,846 

946 24,383 

046  -  23,360 

047  22,559 

948    - 23,338 

949 18,886 

050  - 30,778 

051  - — 23.801 

952   - 24,697 

058   —   -  28,916 

954 - 34.932 

956     - 24,786 

95« 24,916 

067    --  34,288 

968   —  28,347 

969  -—  28,648 

000   - - 27.384 

061  28,881 

063 80,820 

088 38.698 

964   37,044 

966   40.788 

966  44.383 

967 —  49,112 

968  - 63,937 

909 67,164 

970 88.143 

971  00.000 

972  (to  date) 70.000 

Tt^  present  system  is  absurd.  Tills  de- 
vice deludes  the  American  public.  Ilils 
enables  the  Federal  Reserve  to  be  what 
the  Congress  never  intended — an  agency 
free  of  control  and  supervision — free  to 
thumb  its  nose  at  the  Congress,  at  the 
executive  branch,  and  the  American 
people. 

It  does  the  Congress  no  credit  to  allow 
these  absurdities  to  continue. 

This  fiction  is  maintained  because  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  developed  into  a 
super-agency  with  a  super-powerful 
lobby  behind  it.  TTie  banking  commu- 
nity— and  its  big  business  allies — want 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  be  free 
to  serve  the  banking  interests  full-time 
without  worrying  about  any  public 
strictures  which  the  Congress  might  in- 
sist upon.  This  feeling  has  Intensified 
since  the  Federal  Reserve  has  gained 
new  power  over  the  economy  through  the 
administration  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act. 

The  Federal  Reserve  will  always  be 
able  to  serve  the  Interests  of  the  bank- 
ing and  Wg  business  community  first  so 
long  as  the  Congress  continues  to  allow 
the  system  Its  own  independMit  source 
of  funds  by  maintaining  the  fiction  of 
these  paid-up  bonds. 

Without  these  bonds,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  would  be  like  any  other 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
would  have  no  Independent  source  of 
money  and  It  would  be  required  to  come 
to  the  Congress  and  to  undergo  armual 
approprlatloos  proceasee  just  like  any 
other  agency. 
Paced  with  this  appropriations  proc- 
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ess  the  Federal  Resei-ve  System  would 
be  much  more  careful  about  Its  deci- 
•tons.  much  less  Ukely  to  meet  the  de- 
niands  of  the  big  banicing  and  big  busi- 
ness community  and  hopefully  more  in- 
clined to  pay  attention  to  the  public 
interest.  , . 

More  important,  the  Congress  would 
be  able  to  use  the  appropriations  process 
lo  insist  that  the  Intent  of  Congress  was 
met  in  the  administration  of  banking 
and  monetary  statutes. 

This  Congress,  of  course,  has  the  power 
to  accomplish  this  great  public  purpose 
and  to  remove  the  over-powering  bank- 
ing domination  of  Federal  Reserve  poli- 
cies and  administration. 

Let  me  review  the  situation  as  It  stands 
today  The  Federal  Reserve  has  about 
$70  billion  of  bonds  residing  in  the  port- 
folio of  the  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee in  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
Bank.  These  are  all  bonds  which  have 
been  paid  for  by  the  credit  of  the  United 
SUtes.  There  Is  no  dispute  over  this  fact. 
Federal  Reserve  ofHclal  after  i^Weral  Re- 
serve official  has  conceded  this  In  hear- 
ing after  hearing  before  various  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress.  The  maintenance 
of  this  system— in  the  face  of  unrefuted 
testimony— simply  means  that  the  Con- 
gress is  perpetuating  a  myth  and  Is  a 
party  to  an  effort  to  delude  the  American 
public  about  the  public  debt  and  the  op- 
erations of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

The  Federal  Reserve  is  drawing  about 
$4  billion  annually  in  interest  on  these 
bonds.  This  interest  is  paid  by  the  U.S. 
Treasury   and  the  money  comes   from 
ftmds  of  the  American  taxpayers.  The 
Federal  Reserve  uses  this  money  as  a 
huge  slush  fund  for  whatever  it  desires 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
no  authority  to  either  review  or  to  con- 
trol these  expenditures  in  any  manner. 
The  funds  are  not  audited  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  engaged  in  a  well-financed 
and  emotional  campaign  to  lock  the  GAG 
out  of  the  entire  Federal  Reserve  System. 
So   the  debt  ceiling   that   the   House 
considered  here  yesterday  was  composed 
of  at  least  $70  billion  of  outright  Action. 
These  bonds  should  be  retired,  subtracted 
from  the  debt,  and  If  this  were  done,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  the  consideration 
of  the  legislation  now  before  you. 

This  could  be  done  without  any  harm 
to  either  our  fiscal  or  monetary  system 
and  I  hope  this  committee  will  not  fall 
prey  to  the  emotional  outcries  of  those 
who  will  be  simply  attempting  to  preserve 
their  empire  at  the  Federal  Reserve.  If 
the  Federal  Reserve  thinks  it  needs  these 
bonds  for  "fiscal  bookkeeping"  purposes, 
then  it  should  agree  that  these  bond*— 
which  have  been  paid  for  by  the  credit  of 
the  United  SUtes  be  nonlnterest  bearing. 
By  making  them  noninterest  oearing.  the 
FWeral  Reserve  could  continue  to  main- 
tain its  bookkeeping  fiction,  but  it  could 
no  longer  draw  the  $4  billlcm  in  interest 
from  the  Treasury  Department  each 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  sltiiatloc  is  so  absurd 
that  many  people  just  cannot  believe 
that  the  Ctrngxess  would  allow  this  to 
continue.  The  Eibsurdity  of  the  situation 
Is  one  of  the  protections  that  the  Fad- 
eral  Reserve  System  has.  The  average 


person  simply  cannot  believe  that  the 
Congress  would  allow  the  Treasury  to 
pay  mterest  on  bcaids  which  have  been 
paid   for   by    the   credit   of   the  United 

So  to  clear  up  the  question  of  whether 
these  bonds  have  been  paid  for,  I  want  to 
quote  from  a  hearing  record  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Comnuttee  on 
July  6.  1965,  when  the  then  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  William 
McChesney  Martin,  was  asked  about  this 
situation : 

Mr  Ma«tin.  The  t>ondfi  were  paid  for  In  the 
normal  course  of  business. 

Mr  P.A.-ntAN  That  Is  right. 

Mr  Maktin  .A.nd  that  Is  the  only  time  they 
'j^re  paid  for 

Mr.  Patmai*  JuBt  like  we  p«y  debt  with 
checks  and  credit 

Mr.  Mattim  Exactly. 

Mr  Patman  In  the  normal  course  of  bual- 
aeaa,  they  were  paid  for  once.  You  wUl  admit 
that,  wUl  you  not?  They  were  paid  Tor  once 
and  that's  all? 

Mr    Mahttn.  They  were  paid  for  once  and 

that's  all. 

Mr.  Patman.  That'.'?  right. 


Tliis  is  verv-  clear  Surely  the  Congress 
does  not  need  anv  more  evidence  that 
these  bonds  should  be  cancelled  and  the 
Treasury  relieved  of  Its  obligation  to  pay 
interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  I  interrogated 
Chairman  Martin  on  many  other  occa- 
sions and  received  very  similar  replies. 
On  E)ecember  10.  1965.  I  questioned  Mr. 
Martin  when  he  appeared  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  The  amount 
of  bonds  in  the  portfolio  was  much  less 
at  this  time,  but  the  same  principle  ap- 
plies. I  quote  from  these  hearings: 

Mr.  Patman  And  every  one  of  thoee  notee 
that  you  trade  for  thoae  bonds  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  says  on  Its  face  that  It  is  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  Crmted  States  Oovemment? 
Mr.  Martin  That  ts  correct 
Mr.  Patman.  And  that  Is  what  makes  It 
iooA 

Mr.  Maktin.  ThAt  1«  right. 
Mr.  Patman.  Now  then,  whenever  you  take 
that  Oovernment  obligation  from  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing  and  you  trade  it 
for  «24  billion  worth  of  bonds  which  you 
have,  and  vou  have  those  bonds  now.  you 
draw  Interest  on  these  bonds,  do  you  not? 
Mr   M.\BT1N    We  do. 

Mr  Patman  .\bout  «600  million  a  year; 
and.  although  you  traded  one  Government 
obligation  for  It.  you  keep  the  bonds  and 
vou  do  not  cancel  them.  They  pay  Inter- 
est, and  you  use  that  8600  million  In  any 
wav  that  Is  allowed  by  law.  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  In  the  operation  of  the 
Reserve  banks.  -And  then,  of  course,  after 
all  the  deductions  have  been  made,  why. 
you  pay  90  ^c  of  the  remainder  Into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States? 
Mr.  Martin.  That  Is  correct. 

There  have  been  many  other  officials 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  who.  like  Mr. 
Martin,  concede  that  these  bonds  have 
been  oaid  for.  I  well  remember  a  discus- 
sion—^again  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee— that  I  had  in  1956  with 
Robert  G.  Rouse,  manager  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  s  Open  Market  Account, 
and  I  quote : 

Mr  Patman.  But  the  truth  Is.  all  the  bonds 
that  you  have — and  you  have  about  $25 
blUlon  worth  of  bonds,  do  you  not? 

Mr  Rouse.  Something  less  than  that;  yes. 
ilr. 

Mr.  Patman.  Every  one  of  those  bonds  have 


been  oought.  not  on  the  resources  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  but  on  the  credit  of 
the  Nation  by  exchanging  Federal  Reserve 
notes  for  them,  have  they  nof 

Mr  RotrsE  Yes;  they  are  bo\ight  by  the — 
out  of  Federal  Reserve  funds 

Mr.  Patman.  No;  you  are  mistaken  there, 
are  you  not?  You  do  not  say  that  they  are 
benight  with  Federal  Reserve  funds.  The 
money  Is  created  by  those  bonds.  Do  you 
iiot  understand  that? 

Mr  Rouse  It  Is  created— yes,  indirectly 

Mr.  Patman  Well,  directly  In  other  words, 
if  vou  buy  bonds  you  must  pay  for  them 
and  those  S34  bUUon  worth  of  bonds  were 
paid  for.  but  not  by  Federal  Reserve  bank 
funds;  they  were  paid  for  by  Federal  Re- 
serve !iote'^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  others  through  the  years 
have  questioned  the  Federal  Reserve 
about  these  bonds.  For  example.  Sena- 
tor Paul  Douglas,  in  February  1952,  had 
the  following  colloquy  with  Mr.  Martin 
on  this  point : 

Senator  Douglas.  When  the  Open  Market 
Committee  buys  Government  bonds  how 
are  these  bonds  paid  for^ 

Mr.  Martin.  They  are  paid  for  by  a  check, 
bv  deposit. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  mean  that  tlie 
banks,  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  create 
credit  — 

Mr  Mabtin.  That  is  right,  sir 

Senator  Dougl.w  (continuing-  With 
which  they  buy  Oovernment  bonds  from  pri- 
vate   parties 

Mr.  Martin  That  Is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Dougl,a3.  What  happens  to  these 
checks  which  the  Federal  (Reserve  System) 
draws  from  a  created  credit  account'  What 
happens  to  those  checks? 

Mr,  Martim.  They  go  Into  the  reserve  ac- 
count. 

Senator  Douglas.  Tea:  that  la  the  second 
,^tep  What  Is  the  first  step''  They  are  given 
to  the  holders  of  securities;   Is  that  true? 

Mr  Martin.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Douglas  When  they  are  deposited 
In  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  how  are  they 
set  up  as  a  credit? 

Mr.  Martin.  To  the  reserve  account  of  the 
bank,  of  the  depositing  bank. 

Senator  Douglas.  Does  this  Increase  the 
lending  capacity  of  the  banks'' 

Mr.  Martin  Under  our  present  fractional 
reserve    .system    by    about    a    6-to-l    ratio 


These  quotes  should  establish  for  any- 
one that  the  bonds  have  been  paid  for 
and  that  there  is  every  reason  for  the 
Congress  to  require  that  they  be  can- 
celed and  subtracted  from  the  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congi-ess  is  going  to 
have  to  deal  with  some  of  these  tough 
subjects  despite  the  lobbyists  who  de- 
mand that  the  status  quo  be  maintained. 
There  is  much  change  going  on  in  this 
country  and  the  Congress  is  deluding 
itself  if  it  thinks  it  can  avoid  these  de- 
velopments. 

All  or  us  know  that  it  is  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  democratic  process  to  allow 
any  committee  of  the  Congress  to  han- 
dle its  legislation  under  closed  rules. 
ThLs  is  completely  foreign  to  our  system 
of  Government  and  it  is  something 
which  clearb'  demeans  the  Members  of 
the  House  who  meekly  accept  a  removal 
of  their  powers.  Our  constituents  send 
us  here  to  represent  them  on  every  bill 
and  we  can  only  do  that  when  we  have 
the  right  to  amend  legislation,  particu- 
larly measures  as  far-reaching  as  those 
which  emanate  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 


A  gi-eat  many  of  us  on  this  floor  are 
committed  to  tax  reform  and  yet  our 
S  ai-e  tied  by  the  fact  that  the 
«^vs  and  Means  Committee  is  aUowed 
rr,  brine  aU  of  its  measures  to  the  floor 
mider  a  closed  rule.  Many  of  us  have 
nromi-sed  our  constituents  prompt  ac- 
tion on  tax  reform  but  we  cannot  offer 
amendments  to  Ways  and  Means  bills 
to  carry  out  our  pledges 

This  greatly  reduces  the  rights — the 
DOwers  granted  our  people  by  the  US 
Constitution.  This  is  a  serious  matter 
which  far  transcends  party  lines  and 
nhUosophical  positions.  It  goes  nght  to 
^e  heart  of  our  system  of  government 
aod  it  is  something  which  the  US  House 
of  Representatives  better  take  a  long  and 
hard  look  at  before  all  the  people  dis- 
cover what  these  gag  rules  mean  to  them. 


A  PROPOSAL  FOR  CREATION  OF  A 
COUNCIL  ON  ENERGY  POLICY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Keiths 
IS  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  just  verv  briefly  say  in  pref  acmg  these 
remarks  that  I  have  been  thrUled  by  the 
previous  special  order  given  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  'Mr.  Aspinall', 
and  to  say  that  I  am  so  delighted  that  we 
had  the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
George  Robinson,  who  has  been  such  a 
good  friend  and  servant  to  you  and  to 
all  our  colleagues.  ,.     .  „.     „ 

Mr  Speaker,  In  1971,  President  Nixon 
suggested  the  formation  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  a  Cabinet- 
level  department  that,  among  other 
things,  would  be  responsible  for  keeping 
the  President  informed  as  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  Nation's  energy  resources. 
The  demand  for  energy  Is  Increasing 
at  an  unprecedented  rate. 

If  we  have  no  energy  policy  between 
now  and  the  time  such  a  department 
comes  into  being,  this  country  could— 
and  possibly  will— be  in  the  midst  of  a 
catastrophic  "energy  crisis. " 

Some  members  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  alreadv-  said  that  we  have 
such  a  crisis.  We  are.  In  fact,  already  on 
the  fringe  and  the  worst  is  yet  to  come. 
Dujdng  the  past  weeks  and  months, 
there  have  been  nimierous  hearings  and 
discussions  of  the  problem.  In  the  past 
month  alone,  energy  was  the  subject  of 
a  cover  story  in  Time  magazine  and  of 
extensive  articles  In  Newsweek  and  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report.  Newspaper  arti- 
cles daily  tell  us  what  might  happen  if 
we  ignore  the  problem  and  go  on  to 
quote  Cabinet  members  and  agency 
heads  who  predict  what  might  happen 
and  what  can  be  done  to  anticipate  such 
Q  crisis 

Many  of  the  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  have  held  hearings  on  vari- 
ous aspects  of  "he  energy  problem.  Their 
reports,  while  illuminating,  have  not  yet 
enabled  the  Congress  or  the  coimtry  to 
develop  policies  or  programs  to  cope  with 
the  conditions  which  they  foresee. 

The  time  has  come  to  find  a  way  to 
see  in  perspective  the  problems  high- 
lighted by  these  studies  and  Investiga- 
tions. We  must  have  an  independent. 


prestigious  policymaking  agency  which 
C8U1  interpret  the  Implications  of  tills 
crisis  which  Is  almost  upon  us.  It  mwt 
be  able  to  forecast  what  will  develop- 
how  our  society  will  develop — if  our  pres- 
ent course  is  pursued.  This  agency  must 
be  able  to  advlae  us  on  •Itematlve 
courses  of  action.  Only  In  this  way  can 
we  deal  with  the  economical,  ecological. 
and  sociological  consequences  that  will 
lie  ahead  of  us  and  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  present  piecemeal  approach  to  the 
problem  is  leaving  the  private  sector  un- 
certain as  to  what  its  role  should  be.  Why 
should  a  company  spend  large  sums  <rf 
money  on  research  and  development  if 
the  Government  backs  R.  ft  D.  in  an- 
other area? 

Accordingly  Itt.  Vak  Dekrlw  of  Cali- 
fornia, my  colleague  on  the  Commerce 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
mimication  and  Power,  and  42  other  of 
our  colleagues  In  this  House,  today  Join 
in  asking  for  the  creation  of  a  Coimdl  on 
Energy  Policy.  Our  committee  and  other 
committees  of  the  Congress  concerned 
with  the  energy  problem  need  such  an 
agency's  advice  and  counseling — we  need 
to  know  the  f8w:ts. 

Initially,  Mr.  V/uf  Dmrlih  and  I  had 
plaimed  to  submit  our  proposal  for  the 
creation  of  a  council  as  an  amendment  to 
the  powerplsmt  siting  bUl  pending  be- 
fore the  Commerce  Committee.  Along 
with     other     subcommittee     members. 
Brown  of  Ohio  and  Fhey  of  Florida,  we 
shall  still  submit  that  proposal  when  the 
committee  takes  the  bill  up.  We  are.  how- 
ever realistic  enough  to  know  that  there 
is  a  possibility  that  other  members  of 
the  committee  might  argue  that  because 
there  were  no  hearings  on  the  amend- 
ment, there  Is — at  this  moment— Insuf- 
ficient evidence  of  the  need  for  such  a 
council.  We  are  filing  this  legislation 
this  afternoon  In  order  to  touch  all  bases. 
I  stated  earlier  that  those  of  us  on 
committees  need  the  facts.  To  be  sure,  we 
get  the  facts  now— from  more  than  five 
dozen  agencies  and  departments  dealing 
with  energy  matters.  This  fragmentation 
is  not  gtving  us  the  leadership  we  need. 
The  creation  of  a  coordinated  energy 
policy  in  one  central  location  would  give 
us  that  leadership;  would  have  all  the 
facts  and  would  be  better  able  to  keep 
the  Congress  aware  of  the  energy  situa- 
tion than  is  presentiy  the  case. 

The  agencies  themselves  need  some 
direction  so  that  they  do  not  tend  to 
cancel  out  one  another's  policies  and 
decisions. 

The  President,  too,  needs  to  have  one 
agency  to  look  to  for  answers  to  ques- 
tions on   energy  and  energy  policy. 

The  public,  it  seems,  is  sJiead  of  the 
Congress  in  realizing  the  problem  con- 
fronting us.  The  Ford  Foundation  has 
undertaken  an  energy  policy  study 
headed  by  Dr.  David  Freeman — former 
head  of  the  energy  poUcy  staff  of  the 
White  House  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. The  study  will  last  15  months  and 
has  a  budget  of  $2  million.  The  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  has  announced  within 
the  past  few  days  that  it  will  publish  a 
special  report  on  the  energy  crisis  In 
layman's  language.  Chase  also  said 
that^ 


For  the  moBt  part,  govermnent  baa  raafltad 
to  the  energy  ahortage  by  T^oormnendlattg 
larger  doa«»  of  the  Mune  kind  of  maAMne 
that  made  the  patient  lU  In  tlw  fiwt 
place    .  . 

In  addition,  the  Columbia  Qas  Co. 
which  serves  Maryland  and  Delaware  is 
issuing  pamphlets  on  the  energy  crisis 
and  how  homeowners  can  effectively  cut 
down  their  energy  cmisiunption.  Consoli- 
dated Edison  of  New  York  has  bought 
radio  and  television  time  to  make  the 
public  aware  of  the  growing  shortage  of 
energy  fuels  and  how  to  conserve  elec- 
tricity and  energy. 

Peimsylvania  and  New  York  are  two 
of  the  most  recent  States  to  add  their 
names  to  the  list  of  States  that  are  trying 
to  create  statewide  energy  policies. 

It  is  time  that  we  In  the  Congress  take 
action.  We  must  plan  now  for  the  kind  of 
America  we  want  in  the  future. 

On  June  21,  I  spoke  on  the  energy 
crisis  and  the  need  for  congressional  ac- 
tion. My  statement  and  a  copy  of  the  bill 
we  are  submitting  today,  is  on  page 
21920  of  the  RscoEO. 

As  our  constituMits  become  more 
aware  of  what  might  happen,  they  will 
hold  us  responsible.  When  their  lights 
go  out,  when  their  gasoline  is  rationed, 
when  their  food  spoils  because  of  lack 
of  refrigeration,  it  is  we  who  will  have 
to  answer.  With  a  Council  on  Energy  Pol- 
icy we  will  have  one  responsible,  in- 
formed agency  to  which  we  can  go  for 
the  answers  to  the  questions  that  are  be- 
ing posed  today  in  the  public's  mind.  To- 
gether with  the  executive  branch  and 
this  Council,  the  Congress  will  be  better 
able  to  establish  policy  and  make  plans 
that  will  assure  the  best  for  our  citi- 
zens— in  energy  matters,  in  foreign  and 
domestic  policy  matters,  in  social  mat- 
ters— in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker    will  the 
genUonan  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
goitieman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLl.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  Uke  to  join  the 
gentleman  in  his  remarks  and  point  out 
that  I  am  glad  to  be  a  signator  of  the 
bill  to  which  the  gentleman  refers  with 
respect  to  the  energy  crisis  in  this  coun- 
try. I  congratulate  the  gentleman  on 
taking  the  leadership  in  this  area  be- 
cause it  is  the  subject  c.  much  debate. 
It  is  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  news- 
paper attention,  and  I  believe  there  Is  a 
great  deal  of  misinformation  which  per- 
haps this  panel,  this  group  can  overcome 
in  the  effort  to  find  an  answer  to  this 
very  serious  problem  of  energy  crisis.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  taking  this 
interest. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  appreciate  the  gentie- 
man'8  observations  and  his  support  of 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  at  the  strong  showing  of  W- 
pariisan  support  for  our  legislation  to 
establish  a  National  Council  en  Hiiergy 
Policy.  Upwards  of  40  colleagues  have 
Joined  In  cospoosoring  the  bill,  an  Indi- 
cation of  the  widespread  concern  over 
the  Itwdc  of  ri«""tng  that  has  always 
characterized  the  way  we  use  our  pre- 
cious  and  rapidly  diminishing  en«gy 

resources. 
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Pull  credit  for  this  initial  wide  accept- 
ance of  our  proposal  must  go  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
KnTH^  Prom  his  vantage  point  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  our  subcom- 
mittee on  communications  aoid  power, 
Mr.  KxiTH  has  developed  considerable  ex- 
pertise on  the  allocation  of  our  energy 
resources.  On  numerous  occasions,  Mr. 
KirrH  has  warned  of  the  dangers  Implicit 
in  our  present  heedless  course,  and  now 
his  efforts  are  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  for  ofTer- 
mg  the  legislation  at  this  time. 

First,  in  this  fashion  we  hope  to  sharp- 
en the  focus  of  public  attentioi  on  the 
energy  crisis.  The  views  of  40-plas  House 
Members  as  expressed  in  their  cospan- 
sorshlp  of  this  measure  will,  in  them- 
selves, carry  great  weight  in  shaping  pub- 
lic response. 

Second,  the  Introduction  of  the  bill  ties 
In  with  the  plans  of  Mr.  Keith  and  my- 
self to  offer  this  proposal  as  an  amend- 
ment when  consideration  of  related 
powerplant  siting  legislation  is  resumed 
by  the  Commerce  Committee.  We  believe 
the  amendment  may  be  rejected — on 
grounds  that  the  committee's  recent 
hearings  on  the  powerplant  matter  did 
not  develop  sufficient  information  about 
the  energy  council  concept. 

If  this  proves  to  be  the  case,  our  bill 
would  obviously  be  an  Ideal  vehicle  for 
additional  hearings  to  obtain  precisely 
this  Intelligence. 

As  Mr.  KxTTH  has  explained,  the  coun- 
cil of  three  Presidential  appointees 
would  be  responsible  for  recommending 
both  short-term  policies  and  long-range 
plans  for  using  and  conserving  our  ener- 
gy resources. 

The  council  would  not  asstime  powers 
of  existing  agencies,  but  instead  be  pure- 
ly advisory,  like  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors.  It  would,  however,  attempt  to 
provide  badly  needed  guidance  for  the 
65  executive  agencies  now  involved  in 
energy  matters.  With  each  of  these 
agencies  having  only  a  relatively  small 
piece  of  the  action,  none  obviously  is  in 
a  very  good  position  to  show  us  where 
we  have  been  and  where  we  are  headed 
In  this  critical  area. 

While  I  have  not  devoted  anywhere 
near  the  amount  of  study  to  this  prob- 
lem that  Mr.  Kirrn  has,  some  evidence 
of  the  looming  crisis  has  become  quite  ob- 
vious to  me.  If  anyone  is  complacent,  he 
need  only  look  at  the  ominously  growing 
rate  of  power  blackouts  and  brownouts 
In  various  sections  of  the  countrj',  or  at 
the  highly  publicized  shortages  of  key 
fuels.  Like  natural  gas.  Dunng  the  past 
Z  years  in  my  home  county  of  San  Diego 
rates  charged  to  the  350.000  residential 
users  of  natural  gas  have  climbed  near- 
ly 20  percent,  about  par  for  the  Nation 
during  this  period 

Gas  producers  and  pipeline  operators 
complain  that  for  one  reason  or  another 
they  are  unable  to  develop  new  supplies 
of  their  product.  The  time  is  here  for 
an  appropriate  planning  authority  to 
take  action,  to  assure  that  all  public  and 
private  needs  for  this  as  well  as  other 
primary  fuels  can  be  met  for  the  fore- 
seeable futiu^. 
Mr.    Kefth    has    pointed    out,    and    I 


agree,  that  within  the  next  decade  the 
United  States  may  have  to  depend  on 
foreign  imports  for  half  or  more  of  its 
fuel  needs.  Clearly,  if  such  a  time  is 
coming,  we'd  better  start  preparing  for 
it  now,  for  the  possibility  that  our  energy 
policy — now  practically  nonexistent-- 
might  of  necessity  become  a  central  con- 
cern of  our  foreifc,-  policy.  Look^ig  fur- 
ther ahead,  what  could  we  do  if  a  sud- 
denly hostile  nation  decided  to  cut  off 
our  supply  of  a  precious  fuel?  Could  we 
find  a  substitute? 

Mr  Speaker,  the  proposed  council  on 
energy  policy  might  not  have  aU  the 
answers,  but  whatever  direction  it  was 
able  to  provide  would  be  a  distinct  im- 
provement over  our  present  groping  in 
the  darkness 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Georgia  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  no  longer  news  that  our  Nation  Is 
facmg  an  energy  crisis.  We  are  rapidly 
using  up  our  traditional  hydrocarbon 
sources  of  energy,  and  have  already  de- 
veloped our  prime  economic  hydroelec- 
tric sites  It  is  clear  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  make  some  difficult  decisions 
in  the  future  as  we  cope  with  limited  en- 
ergy .sources  and.  at  the  same  time, 
implement  policies  which  will  protect 
and  improve  our  natural  environment. 

There  is  a  wide  spectrum  of  choices 
available  for  dealing  with  the  energy 
crisis.  We  must  immediately  proceed 
down  a  number  of  parallel  roads  in  order 
to  develop  policies  and  programs  to  as- 
sure adequate  energy  supplies  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  issues  involved  in  stimulating 
exploration  for  domestic  energy  re- 
sources, increased  importation  of  oil  and 
liquefied  natural  gas,  powerplant  siting. 
and  the  control  of  sulfur  oxide  emis- 
sions from  central  power  stations  are 
just  a  few  of  the  short  term  policy  de- 
cisions which  we  must  address.  There 
are  other  decisions  which  we  must  also 
make  in  the  very  near  future  regarding 
energy  research  and  development  priori- 
ties and  funding  levels.  I  think  it  Is  clear 
that  in  the  long  nin  the  decisions  we 
make  now  on  supporting  energy  research 
and  development  will  be  most  important. 

Realizing  the  Importance  of  energy 
research  and  development.  Clialrman 
Oeorgi:  Miller,  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  .^.stronautics.  last  summer 
established  an  energy  task  force  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science.  Research,  and  Development, 
which  I  have  the  privilege  to  chair.  This 
task  force  is  headed  by  the  only  .scientist 
in  the  Congress.  Mike  McCormack,  of 
the  State  of  Washington  He  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  task  force  have  done  an 
outstanding  job  of  developing  and  ana- 
lyzing the  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment issues.  On  April  of  this  year,  the 
full  subcommittee  conducted  extensive 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  energy  re- 
search and  development.  These  hearings 
brought  out  for  public  discussion  numer- 
ous proposals  which  -ire  worthy  of  further 
consideration  Tliese  proposals  were  not 
only  scientific  and  technological  in  na- 
ture, but  included  important  policy  op- 
tions for  coping  with  the  tremendous 
managerial  challenges  that  adequate 
support  of  energy -related  research  and 
development  Inevitably  entails  They  also 


took  cognizance  of  the  International 
questlcms  posed  by  the  crisis. 

Based  on  their  studies  and  the  sub- 
committee hearings.  Congressman  Mc- 
CoRMACK's  task  force  Is  currently  work- 
ing on  a  report  which  will  hopefully  be 
i,;.sued  in  the  early  fall.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  this  report,  and  I  believe  that 
it  wiU  provide  substantive  guidance  for 
the  important  decisions  necessary  to  as- 
sure adequate  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment between  now  and  the  end  of 
this  century. 

I  believe  the  proposal  of  Congressman 
Keith  and  Congressman  'Van  Deeelw  is 
an  important  one.  It  addresses  the  ques- 
tion of  how  our  Nation,  and  the  Federal 
Government  In  particular,  must  go  about 
the  process  of  managing  and  coordinat- 
ing energy  policies.  Including  research 
and  development  policies.  Their  proposal 
deserves  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
Congress,  and  could  make  an  Important 
contribution  to  the  current  debate  cen- 
tered around  the  energy  crisis. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Randall'.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mtissachu- 
.setts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LAURENCE  WALRATH  WAS  OUT- 
STANDING ICC  COMMISSIONER 

The  SPEAIDER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  <Mr.  Puqua)  Is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  ca- 
reer of  public  service  is  ending. 

Laurence  K.  Walrath  Is  retiring  as  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  after  16  years  of  service  that 
win  set  a  mark  of  excellence  for  all  who 
come  behind. 

I  came  to  know  Commissioner  Walrath 
because  he  Is  from  Florida — ^hls  home  Is 
in  my  district — and  I  mention  with  pride 
that  he  Is  the  first  Florldlan  ever  ap- 
pointed an  ICC  Commissioner. 

That  would  be  one  thing,  but  the  rea- 
son I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  Mm  in  the 
Congress  today  is  because  of  the  way  he 
has  served.  Larry  Walrath  Is  a  man  who 
was  never  too  busy  to  take  the  time  to 
listen,  to  attempt  to  work  continually  to 
see  that  the  public  has  been  served. 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  In  accept- 
ing his  resignation,  had  this  to  say: 

After  having  given  sixteen  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  Commission.  yo\ir  desire 
to  devote  more  time  to  your  famUy  and  per- 
sonal aiTalrs  Is  fully  understandable.  As  you 
return  to  private  life,  however.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  you  carry  with  you  the  deep  appre- 
ciation of  all  our  fellow  dtlsens  for  the  skill- 
ful manner  In  which  you  have  carried  out 
youi  challenging  responslhilltleB. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  express  to  you  my  gratitude  for  your  im- 
portant contributions  to  our  nation,  and  my 
very  best  wishes  for  health  and  bapplneaa  In 
the  years  ahead. 


commissioner  Walrath  took  the  «^  f^'^^Se'^ov^  prtol^tc'^^Jl^ 

of  office  as  an  Interstate  Commercj  Co^-  ^^jS^^JS^^^  ??  June  30.  1972. 

S:?r Jomiia^e   Ke£,'a«r'a  ^"l/'larry  Walrath  -^StlJl^^^ 

tbe  laie  'f"'""tr°^_K-_  ■>■,   xtfid  He  was  for  a  well  deserved  retirem«it,  ne  leavce 

!Sp^StTfo?rSS«PiJSS::n"  Slnd^host  of  'n-<ls  and  admjj:.^ 

S  3?  "^3.  and  took  the  oath  of  office  He  richly   d«erves  all   of   the  tributes 

^librua^"  21    1957.  In  March  1964,  he  which  have  been  paid  him. 
w«aSi^  renominated    by    President        He  was  a  Government  official  who  set 

Johnson   for   a    term   expiring   Decern-  a  standard  for  excellence 


hPr  31  1970,  and  reappointed  by  Presl- 
St  Nixon  in  1971.  March  29.  1972, 
niarKed  the  end  of  16  years  as  a  member 

of  the  ICC.  ^        . 

Con^missioner  Walrath  was  bom  in 
Meadville,  Pa..  August  16.  1909.  He  at- 
tended Emory  University  Academy.  Ox- 
ford Ga..  and  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  with  the  degrees  of  A.B 
in  1931  and  J  D.— Including  LL.B.— in 
1934  with  high  honors.        ^     ._,    ^      ,„ 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Florida  bar  m 
1934  and  has  been  admitted  to  practice 
before  the  United  SUtes  Supreme  Court. 
the  ICC,  and  numerous  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  courts.  At  the  time  of 
his  appointment  to  the  Commission,  he 
was  the  senior  active  partner  of  Kmght. 
Walrath.  Kincald  and  Young,  a  law  firm 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

During  World  War  n  he  voluntarily 
entered  the  service  in  February  1942  as 
a  lieutenant  <  j.g.>  in  the  Navy,  served  In 
the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  areas, 
and  was  released  from  active  duty  as  a 
lieutenant  commander  in  1945. 

Commissioner  Walrath  was  a  member 


Mr  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  through  re- 
tirement our  country  is  losing  a  great 
pubUc  servant,  Laurence  K.  Walrath, 
Commissioner  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  His  career  with  the 
Commission  has  been  impeccable.  He  has 
executed  his  duties  with  dignity  and  pre- 
cision and  has  been  a  great  help  tothe 
Congress  and  the  distinguished  Presi- 
dents he  has  served.  We  are  certainlv 
losing  a  very  capable  and  devoted 
Indlvidtial. 

Mr  Walrath  accepted  his  duties  as 
Commissioner  March  29,  1956,  under 
President  Eisenhower  and  has  been  reap- 
pointed to  that  position  by  the  three  suc- 
ceeding Presidents.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  Florida  bar  In  1934,  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  practice  before  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  ICC  and  various  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  courts.  He  served 
in  the  Navy  during  World  War  n  and 
achieved  the  rank  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander. He  has  been  active  In  such  civic 
organizations  as  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Salva- 
tion Army   and  the  chamber  of  com- 


Coramissioner  vvairaui  wtK>  a  u^^^^^^'     ^^^^   Army   ana   me  cxiauiuci    u*   ^"' 
and  past  president  of  the  Jackson viUe    j^erce.  He  Is  also  a  member  of  the  Amer 


Bar  Association,  a  lecturer  for  the  Flor- 
ida Bar  Association,  and  a  member  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  and  of  the 
ICC  Practitioners  Association. 

He  has  been  active  in  many  civic  orga- 
nizations including  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Salva- 
Uon  Army,  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  is  a  member  of  the  University 
of  Florida  Alumni  Association,  Phi  Delta 
Phi,  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  Pi  Kappa  Phi,  and 
the  American  Legion,  and  Is  a  32d  De- 
gree Mason,  and  Shriner. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Mildred 
Hoff  There  are  four  children,  Jean  Ca- 
mille— Mrs.  E.  K.  Goethe-Laurence 
Kaye  Jr.,  Timothy  Glass,  and  Shelby 
Ann— Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Shad,  Jr.  The  Com- 
missioner and  Mrs.  Walrath  have  10 
grandchildren. 

He  resides  at  4201  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.,  but  has 
maintained  his  legal  residence  at  Key- 
stone Heights,  Clay  County,  Fla.  After 
June  30.  1972,  he  will  be  a  permanent 
resident  of  Florida  at  1026  Shore  Acres 
Drive,  Leesburg,  Pla. 

Commissioner  Walrath  Ls  a  Democrat 
and,  as  I  mentioned,  is  the  first  member 
of  the  Commission  appointed  from  the 
State  of  Florida.  He  has  been  reap- 
pointed by  Presidents  Eisenhower.  John- 
son and  Nixon  and  is  leaving  the  Com- 
mission voluntarily  after  more  than  16 
years'  service. 

While  a  member  of  the  Commission. 
he  has  served  on  all  of  its  divisions,  was 
chairman  of  division  1  in  1961,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Commission  In  1962. 
chairman  in  1963,  and  chairman  of  divi- 
sion 2 — Rates  smd  Practices — from  1967 
until  May  15.  1972,  when  he  volimtarUy 


lean  Legion,  and  Ls  a  32d  Degree  Mason 
and  Shriner.  He  also  has  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  Floridlan  appointed  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  He 
has  served  in  all  divisions  of  the  Com- 
mission and  is  now  voluntarily  retiring 
after  16  years  of  outstanding  service  to 
the  Commission.  We  wish  him  and  his 
wife  our  very  best  In  their  new  residenca 
in  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  a 
sense  of  personal  loss  that  I  take  note  of 
the  retirement  of  Laurence  Walrath 
from  his  post  as  Commissioner  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

As  the  first  member  of  the  Commission 
ever  to  be  appointed  from  the  State  of 
Florida,  those  of  us  who  have  known  and 
respected  him  are  especially  proud  that 
he  calls  the  Sunshine  State  his  home. 
Now  that  he  has  made  his  decision  to 
retire,  we  are  pleased  that  he  will  return 
to  Florida  to  spend  his  retirement  years. 
Laurence  Walrath  first  took  the  oath 
of  office  on  March  29.   1956  to  fill  an 
unexpired  term  created  by  the  death  of 
Commissioner  Kelso  Elliott.   Presidents 
Elsenhower.   Johnson   and  Nixon   each 
had   confidence   In   Laurence    and    de- 
pended on  him  to  fulfill  the  duties  to 
which  they  assigned  him  with  honor  and 
dignity.  He  at  not  time  failed  them  or 
their  trust. 

At  the  time  of  his  first  appointment, 
Laurence  Walrath  was  a  senior  partner 
In  a  Jacksonville  law  firm,  having  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Florida  Law 
School  In  19S4. 

During  Worid  War  n.  he  served  with 
distinction  as  an  officer  of  the  VS.  V&vy 
and  was  released  from  active  duty  in 


1945  with  the  rank  of  Ueutenant  oom- 

Throughout  hl«  career  to  the  l*w  ana 
later  as  a  member  of  the  Interrtate 
Commerce  CommlaAoa  he  has  baa  ai 
his  Hide  his  lovely  wile  Mildred.  Their 
four  children,  Jeane,  Laurence  Jr.,  Tim- 
othy, and  Shelby  Ann  have  been  a  con- 
stant source  of  pride  to  Mr.  and  Mn 
Walrath  and  all  who  know  them. 

Now  after  having  aerred  for  16  years 
in  his  responsible  poeltlon  on  the  Com- 
mission, he  will  leave,  with  his  ▼oluntaiy 
retirement,  a  void  which  will  be  difficult 

to  fill. 

While  a  member  of  the  Commission  he 
served  as  chairman  of  division  1.  vice 
chairman  of  the  Commission,  as  chair- 
man in  1963,  and  as  chairman  of  dl'vislon 
2  from  1967  until  this  year,  when  he 
stepped  down  to  assist  his  successor  m 
tjtWng  over  that  office. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  Laurence  Walrath  during  his 
service  In  Washington  wfll  miss  him.  not 
only  as  a  friend,  but  as  a  stalwart  figure 
on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Although  we  recognise  he  has  given 
ftilly  of  himself  on  the  Commission  and 
deserves  this  respite,   we  are  sorry  to 

see  him  go.  ^  ^,    ,      .,„ 

As  he  takes  up  his  life  with  his  family 
in  Leesburg.  Fla.,  we  wish  him  well  and 
we  know  for  certain  that  his  days  wlU 
be  filled  In  the  future,  as  they  have  In 
the  past,  with  love  of  his  country  and 
dedication  to  the  service  of  his  fellow 

men.  ^  _ 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
spected Interstate  Commerce  Coiomto- 
sioner  Is  retiring  from  his  office  as  of 
June  30.  Laurence  K.  Walrath,  after  16 
years  of  dedicated  and  productive  serv- 
ice to  his  country,  has  decided  to  step 

down.  .     ^       , .  . 

CommlssloDer  Walrath  has  brought 
great  honor  to  his  hOTae  State  as  the  first 
Florldlan  appointed  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  His  work  was  so 
outstanding  that  he  has  been  reap- 
pointed by  Presidents  Elsenhower,  John- 
son, and  Nixon. 

Since  taking  the  oath  of  office  on 
March  29.  1956,  the  Commlfflioner  l»s 
done  his  utmost  to  serve  his  country.  He 
has  served  on  every  division  within  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
did  an  outstanding  Job  at  each  one.  His 
excellence  was  recognized  and  he  served 
as  chairman  of  division  I  In  1961  and  as 
chairman  of  division  n  frwn  1967  until 
May  15,  1972  when  he  voluntarily  step- 
ped down  to  assist  his  successor  before  he 
officially  left  the  Commlsskm. 

Because  of  his  vast  overall  knowledge 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
system.  Commissioner  Walrath  served  as 
chairman  In  1961  and  as  vice  chalnnan 
In  1962.  He  Is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  leaders  and  administrators  who 
has  ever  served  on  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

Beeides  being  involved  in  the  monu- 
mental task  of  Government  work.  Com- 
missioner WahTith  has  found  time  for 
many  other  activities.  He  Is  past  pr«a- 
dent  of  the  Jacksonville  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  Is  active  In  the  chamber  of 
commerce.  He  Is  also  active  Intiie  B^ 
Scouts  of  America,  the  American  Red 
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Cross,  and  the  Salvation  Anny.  There 
has  never  been  a  time  of  need  In  any  or- 
ganlnation  that  Commissioner  Walrath, 
did  not  respond. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  this 
personable  and  able  gentleman,  and  we. 
In  Florida,  are  honored  that  such  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  as  Commissioner  Wal- 
rath  has  made  our  State  his  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woxild  like  to  wish  Com- 
missioner Laurence  K.  Walrath  and  his 
wife,  Mildred,  the  most  enjoyable  of  re- 
tirements and  to  thBuik  him  again  for  his 
outstanding  public  service. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Laurence 
Walrath.  who  is  retiring  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  is  a  prime 
example  of  dedicated  public  service.  He 
has  been  Chairman  of  that  Important 
governmental  agency;  and  throughout 
his  16  years  of  service  on  that  body  has 
served  with  excellence  In  his  ability  and 
spirit  of  public  service. 

I  have  known  Laurence  Walrath  inti- 
mately for  most  of  our  lives.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Florida  Law 
School  in  the  same  graiduatlng  class  as 
I  did,  that  of  1934.  He  served  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  honor  court  at  the  univer- 
sity at  the  same  time  I  was  serving  as 
his  counterpart  as  president  of  the  stu- 
dent body.  We  both  practiced  law  In 
Jacksonville,  and  he  headed  the  Jack- 
sonville Bar  Association  during  a  part 
of  that  time. 

He  has  been  active  both  In  Florida 
and  In  Washington  in  numerous  civic 
endeavors,  and  he  served  his  country 
well  in  the  armed  services  during  World 
War  n.  Truly  he  has  made  a  magnificent 
contribution  to  humanity  in  every  place 
he  has  lived.  I  am  sure  we  are  all  grateful 
to  him  for  his  great  contributions  to  our 
country  and  wish  him  every  happiness 
as  he  retires  to  his  beloved  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
regret  that  I  join  with  my  colleague. 
Congressman  Fuqua.  to  advise  the  Mem- 
bers that  Laurence  K.  Walrath.  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  has  announced  his  retire- 
ment after  16  years  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  his  country. 

Laurence  Walrath  whom  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  for  a  number  of 
years  has  contributed  significantly  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I 
have  enjoyed  a  warm  relationship  with 
Larry.  He  was  appointed  by  President 
BUaenhower.  and  reappointed  by  Presi- 
dents Johnson  and  Nixon  after  an  im- 
pressive record  of  distinguished  service 
to  the  Commission. 

Conmiissioner  Walrath  has  been  a 
member  and  past  president  of  the  J£ick- 
sonville,  Fla.,  Bar  Association,  a  member 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  of 
the  ICC  Practitioners  Associations.  He 
has  been  tictive  In  manj-  other  civic  or- 
ganizations. 

I  regret  that  Commissioner  Walrath 
has  decided  to  retire  from  the  position 
of  Commissioner  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  but  I  am  certainly 
pleased  that  he  has  decided  to  return  to 
the  State  of  Florida.  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  saluting  Laurence  Walrath 
for  his  distinguished  government  service 
I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  his  wife  Mil- 
dred and  their  four  children. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr    Speaker.  a.s  the 


ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, I  have  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing Laurence  Walrath  during  his  16 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Originally  appointed  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  President  Eisenhower.  Mr.  Wal- 
rath was  reappointed  by  Presidents 
Johnson  and  Nixon,  which  in  Itself  is 
evidence  of  the  high  confidence  the.'^e 
chief  executive*  had  in  Commissioner 
Walrath's  ability  and  devotion  to  duty. 

I  thank  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  Mr.  Fuquai  for  allowing 
me  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  Commis- 
sioner Walrath  I  understand  that  he  is 
going  back  to  the  beautiful  State  of  Flor- 
ida and  I  wish  both  him  and  Mrs.  Wal- 
rath much  health  and  happiness  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  from 
Florida  in  honoring  the  Honorable 
Laurence  K.  Walrath  on  his  retirement 
after  more  than  16  years  as  a  member  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Commissioner  Walrath  is  a  personal 
friend  of  long  standing  who  has  served 
his  State,  his  region,  and  his  country  weD 
on  a  regulator>'  agency  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  economic  health  of  all  of  us. 

He  wa5  admitted  to  the  Florida  bar  In 
1934.  the  year  I  first  sought  election  to 
the  Congress.  Our  careers  diverged,  as  I 
entered  the  Senate  in  1937,  and  he  pur- 
sued the  legal  calling  for  which  we  both 
were  trained  At  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  1956,  he  was  the  senior  active 
partner  of  Knight.  Walrath,  Kincaid  & 
Young,  a  distinguished  law  firm  in  Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

His  acceptance  of  the  challenge  of  the 
ICC  brought  him  to  Washington,  where 
his  ability  and  dedication  to  duty  won 
him  successive  reappomtments  by  Presi- 
dents Eisenhower.  Johnson,  and  Nixon. 

I  am  pleased  to  extend  my  personal 
congratulations  on  his  distinguished  per- 
formance in  the  service  of  his  country 
and  to  extend  my  best  wishes  for  his 
health  and  happiness  in  the  years  ahead. 


COMPILATION  OP  LEGISLATION  IN- 
TRODUCED OR  COSPONSORED  BY 
HON.  LAWRENCE  J    HOQAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr  HOGAN  Mr  Speaker,  so  that  my 
constituents  will  have  a  clearer  Idea  of 
my  views  and  my  approach  to  the  Issues 
of  the  day.  I  am  Inserting  a  compilation 
of  legislation  I  have  introduced  during 
the  1st  session  of  the  92d  Congress. 

I  previously  inserted  into  the  Record 
a  compilation  of  all  the  votes  I  have  cast 
since  coming  to  Congress.  Combined, 
these  give  my  constituents  an  opportu- 
nity to  learn  where  I  stand  on  Issues. 

I  insert  the  compilation  of  my  bills  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 
List  op  Bills  I>rraoDt'CBD  or  Cosponsobxd 
BY  THx  Hon  Laweknce  J  Hocan  (92d 
Co.vcRESS  Through  FTkst  Session  92d  Con- 
gress )    1  Action  Indicated  i 

H.R.  10.  Promotes  fair  competition  among 
prime    contractors    and    subcontractors    and 


prevenu  bid  pwldllng  on  public  woria  ooo* 
tacts  by  requiring  persons  submitting  blA 
on  those  contracts  to  specify  certain  subccD- 
tractors  who  wUl  assist  In  carrying  th«n 
out.  (Co-sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  113.  Provides  certain  medical  and  sur- 
gical services  to  officers  and  members  of  the 
fire  department  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  of  police  forces  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bla  retired  under  the  Policemen  and  Plre- 
meu'B  Retirement  and  Disability  Act  for 
total  disabilities.  (Co-^>on80red) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

See  H.R.  8794 — Public  Law  92-12,  approved 
8/28/71. 

See  HJl.  2600 — Pocket  vetoed  8/17/71. 

H.R.  817.  Establlabes  a  national  catastrophic 
Illness  Insurance  program  under  which  the 
Federal  Qovemment,  acting  In  cooperation 
with  State  Insurance  authorities  and  the 
private  Insurance  industry,  will  reinsure  and 
otherwise  encourage  the  Issuances  of  private 
health  Insurance  policies  which  make  ade- 
quate health  protection  available  to  all 
Americans  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

(Hogan  &  others) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  851.  Extends  to  all  unmarried  Indi- 
viduals the  full  tax  benefits  of  Income  split- 
ting now  enjoyed  by  married  individuals  fil- 
ing Joint  returns.  (Co-sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HM.  918.  Provides  In  certain  cases  for  an 
exchange  of  credits  between  the  old-age  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system  and 
the  civil  service  retirement  system  so  as  to 
enable  Individuals  who  have  aome  coverage 
under  both  systems  to  obtain  maximum 
benefits  based  on  their  combined  service. 
( Co-sponsored ) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1343.  Provides  for  the  awarding  of  a 
Medal  of  Honor  for  Policemen  and  a  Medal 
of  Honor  for  Plremen.  (Sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  X344.  Amends  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  so  as  to  add  to  such  act  a  new  title 
dealing  especially  with  kidney  disease  and 
kidney-related  diseases.   (Sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  1345.  Biakes  It  unlawful  to  Injure. 
Intimidate,  or  Interfere  with  any  fireman 
jjerforming  his  duties  during  the  course  of 
any  riot.  (Sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HM.  1346.  Strengthens  the  penalty  pro- 
vision applicable  to  a  Federal  felony  com- 
mitted with  a  firearm.  (Sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1347.  Provides  a  code  of  ethics  for 
Federal  Judges.  Including  Supreme  Cotirt 
Justices,  by  amending  Chapter  11  of  Title 
18,  U.S.  Code.  (Sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1348.  Prohibits  the  dissemination 
through  interstate  commerce  or  the  malls  of 
materials  harmful  to  persons  imder  the  age 
of  18  years,  and  restricts  the  exhibition  of 
movies  or  other  presentations  harmful  to 
such  persons.  (Sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1349.  Amends  Section  341  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  to  require  the 
Attorney  General  to  furnish  a  certificate  of 
citizenship  to  a  person  holding  oertlflcatlon 
of  birth  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  States. 
( Sponsored ) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1350.  Strengthens  and  clarifies  the  law 
prohibiting  the  Introduction,  or  manufac- 
ture for  introduction,  of  switchblade  knives 
Into  Interstate  commerce.  (Sponsored) 

Referred  t^  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R    1361.  .\mend8  Section  8331  of  Title  6, 


united  State*  Code,  relating  to  dvU  service 
i^trement.  (Sponsored) 
Hsf^red  to  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 

^BR^'Sbi'  Amends  Title  89.  VJB.  Code, 
,,,  orovlde  additional  free  letter  mall  and 
air  transportation  maUing  privileges  for  cer- 
Zin    nXbers    of    the    U.S.    armed    forces. 

'la^f&n-e^  to  Oonimltiee  on  Post  Office  and 

'^'see  HR    3808— Passed  House  Oct.  4,   1971. 

HK  1363  Provides  that  any  umnarrted 
oerson  vrho  maintains  his  or  her  own  hctne 
^U  be  entlUed  to  be  taxed  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  the  head  of  a  household.  (Co- 
iponsored) 

Referred     to     Committee     on     Ways     ana 

HR    1364    Modifies  the  provisions  relaUng 
to  taxes  on  wagering  to  insure  the  con»tltu- 
ttonal  rights  of  taxpayers:  and  facilitates  the 
coUecUou  of  such  taxes.  ( Sponsored ) 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl   1355.  Authorizes  voluntary  wlthhold- 
ug  of  Maryland  and  VlrglnU  Income  taxes 
in  the  case  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol.  (Sponsored) 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.   1356.  Amends  Title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  conditions 
gaverning  eligibility  of  blind  persons  to  re- 
ceive   disability     insurance    benefits    there- 
under. (Sponsored  I 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl.  2480.  Permits  the  acceptance  of  checks 
and  nonpostal  money  orders  in  payment  for 
postal  charges   and  services;    authorizes  the 
Postmaster    General    to    relieve    postmasters 
and  accountable   officers  for  losses  incurred 
by  postal  personnel  when  accepting  checks 
ioT  nonpostal  money  orders  in  full  compli- 
ance with   postal   regulations;    and   provides 
penalties  for  presentmg  bad  checks  and  bad 
nonpostal  money  orders  In  payment  for  pos- 
tal charges   and   services.    (Sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Poat  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HJi.  2481.  Provides  an  equitable  system 
for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  for 
prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  government. 
I  Sponsored ) 

Referred  to  Cc»nmlttee  on  Post  Office  and 
cavil  Service. 

H.R.  2686.  Provides  that  the  entire  cost  of 
certain  minimum  health  benefits  for  em- 
ployees and  their  families  shall  be  paid  by 
the  United   States.    (Sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Clrtl  Service. 

H.R.  2878.  For  the  relief  of  Giuseppe  Caval- 
lo.  (Sponsored) 
Referred  to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2879.  For  the  relief  of  Fermlna  Marl- 
nau.  (Sponsored) 
Referred  to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HJl.  3119.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  establish  the  Lincoln  Home  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
(Co -sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Itisuiar  Affairs. 

See  HJl.  9798  (S.  489)— PL  93-127,  ap- 
proved 8/18  71. 

H.R.  3305.  Amends  the  Act  of  August  27. 
1952.  (commonly  known  as  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act)  to  conserve  and  protect  At- 
lantic salmon  of  North  American  origin.  (Co- 
sponaor.id) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine &  Flaherlee. 

See  H.R.  3304 — PL  92-219.  approved  12/ 
23  71. 

HJl.  3563.  Authorlzee  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  transfer  surplus  Liberty  ships 
to  States  for  use  in  marine  life  conservation 
programs.  (Co-sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine &  Fisheries. 
H.R.   3569.    Prohibits   the    mailing   of   Tin- 


sollclted    samplea    of    cigarettes.     (Oo-apon- 
sored)  __       . 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Poet  Offloe  ft 
ClvU  Service. 

HR  3679.  AsBisU  in  the  efficient  produc- 
tion of  the  needed  volume  of  good  houaing 
at  lower  cost  through  the  elimination  of 
restrictions  on  the  iise  of  advanced  tech- 
nology. (Co-sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

HJl.  3808.  Same  as  HJL  1863. 
Passed  House  10  4/71. 
H.R.  4133.  Same  aa  HH.  817. 
HJl.    4216.    Authorizes   the    National    Sci- 
ence Foundation  to  conduct  reaearch,  edu- 
cational,  and   asalstanee   programs   to   pre- 
pare  the  country   for  conversion   from  de- 
fense to  dvUian,  soclaUy  oriented  reaearch 
and   development   activities.    (Co-sponsored) 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Sdenoe  ft  Astro- 
nautics. 

HJl.   4267.   Provides   that   an    abortion    in 
faculties  of  the  imUormed  services  may  be 
performed  only  In  acoordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  of  the  State  in  which 
the   abortion    is   performed.    (Co-sponsored) 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
HJl.  4268.  Amends  Title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  a  ten-percent  acroaa- 
the-board   Increase   In   benefits  thereunder, 
with   a  minimum  primary  benefit  of   $100. 
and  to  Increase  to  $2,400  a  year  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  a  beneficiary  may  have 
without  loes  of  benefits.   (Co-sponsored) 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl.  4299.  For  the  relief  of  Antonio  Clanclo. 
I  SpKjnsored ) 
Referred  to  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  4963.  Provldee  for  medical  and  hos- 
pital  care   through   a   system   of   voluntary 
health      insurance      Including      protection 
against  the  catastrophic  expenses  of  Ulneas, 
financed    In   whole   for   low -Income    groups 
through  Issuance  of  certificates,  and  In  part 
for  aU  other  persons  through  allowance  of 
tax  credits;  and  resources,  health  manpower 
and    facilities.    (Co-sponsored) 

Referred  to  Conmilttee  on  Ways  and  Means 
H.R.  5050.  Regulates  the  discharge  of  waste 
in  territorial  and  international  waters.   (Co- 
sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine &  Fisheries. 

HJl  5082.  Provides  that  the  first  $3,000  of 
an  Individual's  civil  service  retirement  an- 
nuity (or  other  Federal  retirement  annuity) 
shall  be  exempt  from  income  tax.  (Co- 
sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl.   5408.   Amends   the   Omnibus   Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.   (Co- 
sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5665.  For  the  relief  of  Benjamin  Nery 

Bueno  (Sponsored)  ,   ^,_, 

Referred  to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.    5684.    Authorizes    the    Secretary    of 

the  Interior  to  protect,  manage,  and  control 

free-roemilng   horses   and   burros   on   pubUc 

lands.  (Co-sponsored) 

Referred    to    Conmilttee    on    Interior   and 
Insular  Affairs. 
See  HJl.  10015 

H  R  8238.  Authorizes  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Ckrfumbia  to  lease  airspace 
above  and  below  freeway  rights-of-way  with- 
in the  District  of  Columbia.  (Co-sponsored) 
Referred  to  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia 

HJl  6662.  Bncouragee  States  to  establish 
abandoned  automobUe  removal  programs 
and  provides  for  tax  Incentives  for  automo- 
bile scrap  processing.    (Co-sponaored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HR  6808.  Requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  prewsrlbe  regulation  re- 
quiring certain  modes  of  public  transporta- 
tion to  interstate  commerce  to  reserve  some 
seating  capacity  for  paasengers  who  do  not 
smoke.    (Co-sponsored) 


Referred   to   Committee   on   Intarstata   ft 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJtt.  e©66.  Provides  for  more  effective  In* 
spectlon  of  Imparted  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts to  prevent  tbe  Importation  of  disaaaed, 
contaminated,    or    otherwise    unwholaaoma 
meat  and  meat  producU.  (Co-aponaorad) 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Agrieultare. 
H.R.  TOeo.  Includes  fireflghtan  wltbln  the 
provisions    of    Section    8336(c)     of    TlUe    6. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  ratlre- 
ment  of  government  employees  engyrt   in 
certain  hasardous  occupatlona.  (apooaorad) 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Poat  Offloe  A 
ClvU  Service. 

Reported  in  House  3/17/73;  H.  Rept.  83- 
840. 

HJl.  7SM.  Amends  CbapUr  73  of  Title 
10,  V£.  Code  to  establish  a  survivor  bene- 
fit plan.    (Sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Armed  Berricee. 
See  H.B.  10670— Paaaed  House  10/31/71. 
HJl.  7400.  Kquallzas  the  retirement  pay  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  gervicea  of  equal 
rank  and  years  of  aervkse.   (Sponsored) 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
HJl.  7401.  Exempts  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  are  66  years  otf  age  or  over  from 
paying  entnnce  or  admission  fees  for  cer- 
tain recreational  areas.    (Sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  7403.  Provides  a  penalty  for  unlaw- 
ful assault  upon  policemen,  firemen,  and 
other  law  enforcement  personnel.  (Spon- 
sored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  7403.  Amends  the  age  and  servioe  re- 
quirements for  immediate  retirement  under 
subchapter  in  of  Chapter  88  of  Title  6. 
UB.  Code,  and  for  other  purposea.  (Spon- 
sored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Poat  Offloe  and 
ClvU  Service. 

HJl.  7404.  Authorizes  the  construction  o*  a 
low  dlveralon  structure  or  dam  on  the  Po- 
t(»nao  Biver,  Maryland.   (Hogan  ft  other) 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Pabllc  Wocka. 
H.B.  7406.  Bztenda  benefita  to  law  enfcroa- 
ment  offloera  and  firemen  not  employed  by 
the  United  Statea  who  are  killed  or  totally 
disabled  in  the  line  of  duty.  (Co-sponaored) 
Referred  to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  7831.  Amends  Section  630  of  the  For- 
eign Asalstanee  Act  of  1961  to  prablbtt  for- 
eign assistance  from  txlng  provided  to  for- 
eign countriea  whK4x  do  not  act  to  prevent 
narcotic  drugs  from  unlawfuUy  anterUog  the 
United  Statea.  (Co-epoosored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Foreign  ASalra. 
See  HJl.  9910— FaUed  of  passage  10/»/71. 
See  8.  3819—*^  9»-3a«.  approved  3/7/73. 
See  S.  2820 — Passed  House  amanrted 
11'18'71.  „^ 

Senate  agreed  to  a  ccmferenoe  11/18/71. 
H3.  7836.  Allows  a  deduction  for  expenses 
Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  In  making  r^>alr8 
and  improvements  to  his  rsaldence,  and  al- 
lows the  owner  of  rental  houstng  to  anocartlM 
at  an  accelerated  rate  the  coat  of  rstoabUi- 
tatlng  or  restoring  such  housing.  (Co-apon- 
sored) 
Referred    to    Committee     on    Ways    and 

Means. 

H£.  7884.  Bxcludea  from  the  mails  as  a 
q>eclal  category  of  non-mallable  matter  cer- 
tain material  oflTered  for  sale  to  minors;  and 
Improvea  the  protection  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy by  defining  obscene  mail  matter 
(^>aDaared) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Poat  Office  * 
ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  7939.  Facilitates  direct  ootnmunlca- 
tUm  between  officers  and  employeea  o<  the 
UjB  Postal  Service  and  Members  c€  Ooogreas 
( Co-sponsc«wl ) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Post  Office  4 
ClvU  Service 

HJl.  7964.  Liberalizes  ellgUsUlty  for  cost- 
of-Uvlng  tncreaaee  in  clvU  service  retirement 
annuities.   (Co-sponaored) 
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Baltmd  to  CommlttM  on  Post  Office  k 
ClvU  8«rvlce.  L*K1  on  table  8/17/71,  S  1681. 
amended,  paeaed  In  lieu— Paaaed  Senate 
8/14/71;  Paaaed  Houae  amended — 8,17/71. 
Senate  aaked  for  a  conference  4/4/72. 

HJl.  8397.  Create*  a  National  Ap1c\iltural 
Bargaining  Board;  provides  standards  for  the 
qualification  of  associations  of  producers; 
and  defines  the  mutual  obligation  of  handlers 
and  associations  of  producers  to  negotiate 
regarding  agricultural  products.  (Co-spon- 
sored) 

Referred  to  Committee   on  Agriculture. 
H.R.   8486.   Authorizes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  enter  into   the   Interstate  agree- 
ment  on    qualification   of   educational   per- 
sonnel. (Co-sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H  R.  8830  Provides  for  overtime  pay  with- 
out limitation  for  officers  and  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  police  force  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  D.S.  Park  police  force,  and 
the  Executive  Protective  Service  in  those 
cases  of  serious  civil  disturbance.  (Sponsored) 
Referred  to  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R.  8831.  Authorizes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  enter  into  a  compact  with  a  State 
with  respect  to  cooperative  efforts  and  mu- 
tual assistance  in  the  prevention  of  crime 
I  Sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

H.R.  8660  Establishes  under  the  Secretary- 
of  Agriculture  a  5-year  research  program 
seeking  to  control  the  gypsy  moth.  (Co- 
sponsored) 

Referred  to  committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  8703    Provides  for  an  equitable  pro- 
cedure   for    establlahlng    congressional    dis- 
tricts. (Co-sponsored) 

Referred  to  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  8794.  Provides  for  the  payment  of  the 
coet  of  medical,  surgical,  hospital,  or  related 
health  care  services  provided  certain  retired, 
disabled  officers  and  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Force  of  the  District  of  Oolum- 
bta,  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  UB.  Park  Police  Force,  the 
Executive  Protective  Service,  and  the  O.S 
Secret  Service.  (Co-sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Public  Law  93-121.  approved  8  16/71. 
H.R.  8806.  Excludes  from  the  malls  as  a 
special  category  of  nonmailable  matter  cer- 
tain material  offered  for  sale  to  minors;  and 
improves  the  protection  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy by  defining  obscene  mall  matter.  (Co- 
sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Post  Office  & 
Civil  Service. 

Passed  House  7  7  71 

HJl.  9139.  Provides  benefits  to  survivors  of 
police  officers  killed  In  the  line  of  duty.  (Co- 
sponaored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HJl.  9194.  Provides  an  equitable  system  for 
fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  for  pre- 
vailing  rate   employees   of   the   government. 
I  Sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Post  Office  & 
Civil  Service 

See  HJl.  9093 — Passed  House  7/28/71. 
H.R.  9190    Require*  a  study  of  the  north 
branch  of  the  Potomac  River  Basin  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  (Co-sponsored) 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Works 
HR.    9207     Establishes    a    oomprehenstve 
treatment    and    rehabilitation    program    for 
narcotic    drug    xisers    In    the    armed    forces. 
I  Co-sponsored ) 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
See  HJl.  12846 — Rept-rted  In  House  4/ 17  72; 
H.  Rept.  93-992 

HJl.  9308.  Provides  new  penalties  for  the 
use.  possession,  sale,  or  transfer  of  a  narcotic 
drug,  marihuana,  or  a  depressant  or  stlnni- 
lant  subatance  for  members  of  the  armed 
services    i Co-sponsored ) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


HJl.  9209  Provides  new  procedures  for  the 
civil  commitment  of  drug  dependent  persons 
and  expands  the  scope  of  the  provisions  of 
Titles  18  and  28  of  the  0J3  Code  relating  to 
the  treatment  of  drug  dependent  persona  In 
criminal  proceedings.  (Co-sponsored) 
Referred  to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  9210.  Provides  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  drug  dei>endent  former  servicemen 
m  Veterans'  Administration  facilities.  (Co- 
8p>onsored ) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

See  HR  9265 — Pa.^sed  House  7/ 19/71. 
H.R.  9426.  Makes  It  unlawful  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  intentionally  promote  or 
facilitate  illegal  drug  trafficking  by  poeses- 
slon,  sale,  or  distribution,  of  certain  para- 
pheriialla,  and  further  to  make  It  unlawful 
for  a  person  to  pyossess  an  Instrument  or  de- 
vice for  the  purpose  of  unlawfully  using  a 
controlled  substance  himself.  (Co- sponsored) 
Referred  to  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Hit.  9483.  Provides  additional  funds  for 
highway  safety  programs  by  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  such  programs  In  an  amount 
equal  to  40  percent  of  the  revenue  collected 
from  Federal  taxes  relating  to  alcohol.  (Co- 
sponsored  ) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Works 
H.R  9641.  Provides  a  system  for  the  redress 
of  law  enforcement  officers'  grievances  and 
establishes  a  law  enforcement  officers'  bill 
of  rights  in  each  of  the  several  States.  (Co- 
sponsored  ) 

Referred   to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.   9620.    Increases   the   contribution   of 
the  Federal  Qovernment  to  the  costs  of  em- 
ployees" health  benefits  Insurance.  (Co-spon- 
sored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Post  Office  & 
Civil  Service. 

See  H.R.  12'202— Passed  House  4  27  72 
HJl.   9778.   Provides  overtime   pay  for   in- 
termittent and  part-time  General  Schedule 
employees  who  work   in  excess  of  40   hours 
In  a  workweek,  i  Co-sponsored ) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Post  Office  & 
Civil  Service 

See  H.R  8689— PL  92-194.  approved 
12  15  71. 

HR.  9786.  Transfers  the  Coast  Guard  to  the 
Department  of  Defense.  (Co-sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine &  Fisheries 

HJl.  9907.  Improves  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment benefits  of  employees  engaged  In  the 
enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
United  States.  (Sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Post  Office  & 
Civil  Service. 

HJl.  9908.  Provides  for  the  reclassification 
of  positions  of  deputy  U.S  marshal.  (Spon- 
sored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Post  Office  & 
ClvU  Service. 

HJl.  9939.  For  the  reUef  of  Donald  T.  Pld- 
geon.  (Sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R    9940    For  the  relief  of  Henry  P.  Seu- 
fert.  (Sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.     10013      Increases     f>ersonal     exemp- 
tions after  1973  by  an  amount  based  on  an- 
nual variations  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
I  Co-sponsored) 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  10015    Requires  the  pix)tectlon.  man- 
agemenr.   and   control   of   wild    free-roaming 
horses  and  burros  on  public  lands.  (Co-spon- 
sored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

See  S.  1116— PL  93-196.  approved  12/16/71. 
See  H.R  6684 

HJl.  10109.  Amends  the  .Act  of  March  3 
1899,  commorUy  referred  to  as  the  Tlefuse 
Act,  relating  to  the  Issuance  of  certain  per- 
mits. (Co-sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.   10126.  Prohibits  common  carriers  In 


Interstate  commerce  from  charging  elderly 
people  more  than  half  fare  for  their  transpor. 
tatlon  during  nonpeak  periods  of  travti.  (Co- 
sponsored  ) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  10144.  For  the  relief  of  WUUam  E.  Par- 
rlsh.  (Sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  10194.  Advances  by  1  year  the  stand- 
ard deduction  provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969.  (Co-sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

H.R.  10406.  Provides  a  tax  credit  for  home- 
owners, apartment  owners,  small  business- 
men, and  car  owners  who  purchase  and  in- 
stall certified  pollution  control  devices.  (Co- 
sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
HR.   10453.  Provides  for  Involuntary  clvU 
commitment    of    narcotic    addicts    charged 
with  a  crime;   authorizes  grants  for  certain 
training  programs;  establishes  training  pro- 
grams for  judicial  officers;   and  provides  for 
research  and  development  into  causes  of  and 
cures  for  narcotic  addiction.  (Co-sponsored) 
Referred  to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  10485.  Provldee  penalties  for  distribu- 
tion of  heroin  by  certain  persons,  and  pro- 
vides for  pretrial  detention  of  such  persons. 
I  Co  -sponsored ) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  10602.  Provides  for  expended  protec- 
tion of  public  officials  and  foreign  officials 
( Co-sponsored ) 
Referred  to  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  10637.  For  the  relief  of  James  R  Dean. 
•  Sponsored) 
Referred  to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  10695.  Strengthens  interstate  report- 
ing and  interstate  services  for  parents  of  run- 
away children;  provides  for  the  development 
of  a  comprehensive  program  for  the  transient 
youth    population    for    the    establishment, 
maintenance,    and    operation    of    temporary 
housing  and  psychiatric,  medical,  and  other 
counseling  services  for  transient  youth.  (Co- 
sponsored) 
Referred  to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.    10881     Relates  to   comparability  ad- 
justments In  pay  rates  of  the  Federal  statu- 
tory pay  systems  baaed  on  the  1971  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  survey.  (Co-sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Reported  in  House  9/30/71;  H  Rept.  93- 
538. 

H.R.  11014.  Facilitates  fund  pursuant  of 
criminals  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  (Spon- 
sored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R.  11015.  Establishes  orderly  procedures 
for  the  consideration  of  applications  for  re- 
newal of  broadcast  licenses.  (Sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  11132.  Provides  tutorial  and  related 
instructional  services  for  homebound  chil- 
dren through  the  employment  of  college  stu- 
dents, particularly  veterans  and  other  stu- 
dents who  themselves  are  handicapped.  (Co- 
sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJl.  11255.  Amends  the  age  and  service  re- 
quirements for  immediate  retirement  under 
Subchapter  III  of  Chapter  83  of  Title  5.  US 
Code.  (Co-sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  11842.  Relates  to  comparability  ad- 
justments In  pay  rates  of  Federal  employees. 
(Co-sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 
See  HJl.  10881. 

HJl.  11877.  Amends  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat  320)  to 
provide  for  Federal  guarantees  of  obllgatlor-s 
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Issued  by  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority;  and  authorizes  an  In- 
cnased  contribution  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. (Co-sponsc«»d) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

HJl.  11906.  Amends  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act,  to  establish  a  National  Ma- 
rine Mineral  Resourcea  Trust.  (Co-spon- 
soredi 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  11957.  Allows  a  credit  af^lnst  Income 
tax  to  individuals  for  certain  expenses  In- 
curred in  providing  higher  education.  (Co- 
sponsored) 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl.  12030.  Amends  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  to  require  that  en- 
vironmental Impact  statements  be  Included 
la  agency  reports  on  bills  and  resolutions 
being  considered  by  the  Congress.  (Co-spon- 
sored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  12145.  f^rovides  benefits  to  survivors  of 
law  enforcement  officers  killed  In  the  line  of 
duty.  (Co -sponsored) 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  12191.  Excludes  the  personal  records 
of  officers  and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia irom  public  records.  (Sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

HJl.  12202.  Increases  the  contribution  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  costs  of 
health  benefits.  (Co-sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Post  Office  & 
Civil  Service 

Passed  House  4  27/72. 

See  H.R.  9620. 

HJl.  12348.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  designate  areas  of  t  he  oceans, 
coastal,  and  other  watars,  as  far  leaward  as 
the  outer  edge  of  the  Continents .  Shelf,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  or  re  torlng  the 
ecological,  esthetics,  recreation,  r  source  aiul 
scientific  values  of  and  related  to  such  areas. 
(Co- sponsored) 

Referred  to  the  Commltte  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine &  'Fisheries. 

H.J  Res.  5.  Establishes  a  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Environment.  (Co-sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules. 

See  H.J.  Res,  3  (S.J.  Res  17) . 

Passed  House  7  20/71. 

8.J.  Res.  17— Passed  Senate  3  16  71. 

H.J.  Res.  22.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
designate  the  period  beginning  March  21. 
1971.  as  National  Week  of  Concern  for  Pris- 
oners of  War  Missing  In  Action.  (Co-spon- 
sored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

See  H.J  Res.  16  (S.J.  Ree.  10)— PL.  92-6, 
approved  3  19  71. 

H.J  Res.  106.  Constitutional  Amendment  — 
Provides  for  representation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  (Sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.J  Res  107.  Grants  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  for  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
negotiate  and  enter  Into  a  compact  relating 
to  the  establishment  and  authority  of  a 
Washington  Metropolitan  Airport  Author- 
ity. (Hogan  &  other) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.J.  Res.  268.  Constitutional  Amendment — 
Provides  the  offering  of  prayer  In  public 
buildings.  (Co-sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

See  H.J.  Res.  191 — FaUed  of  passage 
11  8'7l. 

H.J.  Res.  280.  DesiguatCb  the  3d  week  of 
April  of  each  year  as  Earth  Week  (Co-spon- 
sored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.J  Res  685  Creates  a  select  joint  com- 
mittee to  conduct  an  Investigation  and  study 


Into  methods  of  significantly  simplifying 
Federal  income  tax  return  forms  (Co-spon- 
sored) 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules. 
H.J.  Res  810.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  period  September  12,  1971, 
through  September  30,  1971,  as  Myasthenia 
Gravis  Week.  ( Si;x>nsored ) 

Referred  to  Committee  en  the  Judiciary. 
H.J.  Res.  919.  Grants  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress  to    certain    boundary    agreements   be- 
tween the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
( Co-sponsored ) 

Referred  to  Committee  ou  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  933.  Designates  the  first  week  In 
February  of  each  year  as  National  Salesmen's 
Week.  (Sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  981.  Constitutional  Amendment- 
Relates  to  participation  In  sUent  prayer  or 
meditation  in  public  schools.  (Co-sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  1010.  Establishes  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Aging.  (Co-eponaored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Con.  Res.  362.  Same  as  H.  Con.  Ree.  352. 

H.  Con.  Res.  386.  Expreaaes  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Holy  Crown  of  St.  Stephen 
should  remain  In  the  safekeeping  of  the  U.S. 
Ooverument  until  Hungary  once  agialn  func- 
tions as  a  constitutional  government  estab- 
lished by  the  Hungarian  i>eople  through  free 
choice.  (Hogan  &  others) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  407.  Expresses  congreselonal 
recognition  of  a  declaration  of  general  and 
special  rights  of  the  mentally  retarded.  (Co- 
sponsored  ) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.  Con.  Res.  446.  Expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  placing  before  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  the  issue 
of  the  dual  right  of  all  persons  to  emigrate 
from  and  also  return  to  one's  country.  (Co- 
sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  454.  Urges  review  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  (Co-sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  476.  Same  as  H.  Con.  Res.  886. 

H.  Con.  Res.  490.  Believes  the  suppreaalon 
of   Soviet  Jewry.    (^>onsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

See  H.  Con.  Res.  471 — Passed  House 
4/17.  73. 

H.  Con.  Res.  27.  Calls  for  a  national  com- 
mitment to  cure  and  control  cancer  within 
this  decade.    (Co- sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

See  S.  1828  (H.R.  11302)— PL  92-218.  ap- 
proved 12  23/71. 

H.  Con.  Res  113.  Calls  for  the  humane 
treatment  and  release  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  North  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front.   ( Co-sponsored  i 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

See  H.  Con.  Res  374 — Passed  House 
10/4/71. 

H.  Con  Res.  128.  Expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  continued  oper- 
ation of  Public  Health  Service  facilities.  (Co- 
sponsored  I 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.  Con.  Res.  221.  Requests  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  take  affirmative  ac- 
tion to  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to  revise 
its  official  policies  concerning  the  rights  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  ( Co-sponsored ) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H  Con.  Res.  354.  Requests  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  take  Im- 
mediate and  determined  steps  to  encourage 
and  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to  permit 
persons  of  the  Jewish  faith  who  express  the 
desire  to  emigrate  to  a  country  of  their 
choice.  (Co-sponsored) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res   352.  Relates  to  control  of  the 


production  ai;td  traffic  of  illegal  drugs.  (Co- 
sponsored) 

Referred  to  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  363.  Expresses  the  sense  of 
Cozigress  with  respect  to  the  withdrawal  ot 
American  troops  from  South  Vietnam.  (Co- 
sponaored ) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

See  8.  J.  Res  156 — In  Senate  ordered 
placed  on  calendar  Sept.  17.  1971. 

H.  Bee.  68.  Amende  tht  Bul«a  of  the  Houae 
of  Representatives  to  create  a  standing  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on  the 
Envlromoent.  ( Co-«ponaored ) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  140.  Same  as  H.  Baa.  63. 

H.  Bea.  233.  Provldee  for  free  Federal  t«ie- 
communlcations  system  service  to  patients  in 
veterans'  boapltals.  (Oo-spoziaored) 

Beferred  to  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.  Bes.  801.  Provides  for  equitable  and  ef- 
fective minority  staffing  on  Houae  standing 
committees.  ( Co-sponaored ) 

Beferred  to  Oommittee  on  Rule*. 

H.  Res.  867.  Calls  upon  the  Voice  of  America 
to  broadcast  in  the  Ylddlah  language  to  So- 
viet Jewry.  (Co-aponaored) 

Beferred  to  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Bes.  696.  Disapproves  the  alternative 
plan,  dated  August  31.  1971,  for  pay  adjust- 
ments for  Federal  employees  under  statutory- 
pay  systama.   (Co->ponaor«d) 

Beferred  to  Committee  on  Poet  Office  axul 
Civil  Service. 

Failed  of  passage  10/4/71. 

H.  Bes.  666.  Calls  for  the  shipment  of  Phan- 
tom P-4  aircraft  in  Israel  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  arms  balance  In  the  Middle  Bast 
( Co-flponaM«d) 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

H.  Res  724.  Amends  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Bepresentativee  to  require  that  the  report 
accompanying  each  bill  or  resolution  contain 
an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  environ- 
mental Impact  of  the  bill  or  resolution.  (Co- 
sponsored) 

Beferred  to  Committee  on  Bulee 


THE   EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  HANDI- 
CAPPED  CHILDREN   ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  'Mr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today,  for  myself  and  13 
other  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  bill  to  increase  dramatically 
this  Nation's  commitment  to  our  handi- 
capped children. 

The  sponsors  of  this  bill  believe  that 
the  Education  for  All  ELandlcapped  Chil- 
dren Act  will  substantially  improve  the 
opportunity  for  handicapped  children  to 
grow  into  independent,  contributing 
members  of  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  many  peo- 
ple will  be  shocked  to  leam  that  only  40 
percent  of  the  7  million  handicapped 
children  in  America  are  now  receiving 
the  special  educational  services  they  so 
desperately  need. 

A  reliable  authority,  however,  the 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  has 
documented  in  the  book.  'State  Law  and 
Education  of  Handicapped  Children." 
published  earlier  this  year,  the  extent  of 
this  problem  in  our  society,  and  the  re- 
sponse of  our  schools  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  in  the  Rxcoro.  at 
this  point,  a  summary  table  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  Coimcil  for  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren on  the  number  of  children  with 
various  disabilities,  and  the  extent  to 
which  traditional  educational  structures 
are  serving  these  children. 
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KEY  TO  SYMBOLS 

TMR— TrwiabM  muiUUy  r«U(d«d. 

aiR— EducabI*  mtntilly  r*Urc)<d 

HH— Hard  ol  ItMrtnt 

0— D«tt. 

SI— Sp««ch  impairW. 

I  Should  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  estimated  number  oi  handicapped 
children  totals  over  5.9  million,  and  doee 
not  Include  another  estimated  1  million 
preschool  handicapped  children. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  must  all  ask 
ourselves  how  this  shockingly  inadequate 
treatment  of  children  with  special  needs 
has  oome  to  be  accepted. 

In  large  measiire,  I  believe  that  the 
answer  to  the  question  lies  in  the  histori- 
cal development  of  public  education  in 
this  country. 

As  we  know,  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  the  right  of  every  child  to  an 
adequate  education  was  such  a  radical 
proposal  that  many  fought  its  Imple- 
moitation. 

When  that  right  came  to  be  accepted, 
many  State  statutes  provided  specifically 
for  the  education  of  all  children  physi- 
cally and  intellectually  capcUile  of  bene- 
fiting from  it. 

As  the  report  of  the  Council  for  Excep- 
tional Children  tells  us.  In  some  States 
such  statutes  still  determine  whether  or 
not  a  handicapped  child  receives  any 
form  of  education,  not  to  mention  the 
special  services  such  children  so  urgently 
need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act  is  addressed 
to  many  of  these  concerns. 

The  act  is  based  on  the  fact  that  a  key 
reason  many  States  have  not  provided 
better  services  for  their  handicapped 
children  is  the  financial  condition  of  their 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  To 
help  States  meet  this  financial  burden 
the  act  authorizes  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  pay  State  governments  at  least 
75  percent  of  the  extra  cost  involved  in 
educating  a  handicapped  child. 

Under  the  act,  in  order  for  a  State  to 
participate,  it  must: 

Establish  an  advisory  committee  on 
the  education  of  the  handicapped  which 
will  be  representative  of  the  individuals 
and  groups  Involved  In  this  endeavor- 
educators,  administrators,  handicapped 
individuals,  and  parents  of  h&ndicaiHied 
children; 

Submit  a  State  plan  for  the  education 
of  the  handicapped  to  the  Commissioner 
on  Education: 

Apply  uniform  criteria  to  determine 
the  number  of  handlciMPPed  children  to 
be  served. 

Mr.  Spe€iker.  Members  of  the  House 
are  well  aware  of  the  distressing  statistic 
that  there  are  today  21  mllli(»i  handi- 
capped adults  in  the  United  States,  It  is 
generally  accepted  that  two- thirds  of 
these  handicaijped  adults  could  become 
more  self-sufflclent  through  remunera- 
tive employment  if  they  had  had  the 
necessary  education  and  training,  and  If 
Job  opportunities  were  available  for  tfaem. 


,,  ,  impai(«d. 

B— talMnly  emo'lonally  disturb«d. 

OW— OOMr  health  impaired  (includes  learning  disabled). 

MH— Multiply  Itandicapped. 


It  IS  to  the  credit  of  Congress  that,  in 
recognition  of  this  problem,  Democrats 
and  Republicans  have,  for  over  50  years, 
given  overwhelming  support  to  the  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  program. 

The  sponsors  of  the  bill  I  am  today 
introducing  believe  that  Congress  will 
again  respond  to  the  pressing  needs  to 
insure  that  rather  than  seeing  7  million 
children  added  to  the  number  of  handi- 
capped adults  not  fulfUling  their  poten- 
tial, as  many  of  these  children  as  possi- 
ble become  productive  members  of  our 
society. 

Passage  of  this  bill,  needless  to  say. 
will  be  received  gratefully  not  only  by 
the  children,  but  also  by  their  parents. 

In  the  long  run.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Edu- 
cation for  All  Handicapped  Cliildren  Act 
will  benefit  not  only  individuals — both  in 
terms  of  productivity  and  self-esteem — 
but  our  entire  society  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  conclude  these  re- 
marks about  the  purpose  of  the  Educa- 
tion for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act, 
I  recall  the  words  of  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  during  his  second  inaugural 
address: 

The  test  of  progress  Is  not  whether  we  add 
more  to  the  abundance  of  those  who  have 
too  much,  It  Is  whether  we  provide  enough 
for  those  who  have  too  little. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  too  long  our  handi- 
capped children  have  had  too  little. 
Let  us  act  now  to  correct  that  inequity. 


STATEMENT  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
JOHN  M.  MURPHY  ON  THE  IN- 
TRODUCTION OF  "THE  BILL  OF 
RIGHTS  FOR  THE  MENTALLY 
RETARDED" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr  Mttrphy)  Is 
recognized  for  1 0  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  at  my  request,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  recent- 
ly sent  a  special  team  of  investigators  to 
Staten  Island  to  see,  hear,  and  smell  the 
conditions  at  Willowbrook  State  School, 
the   world's  largest   mental   institution. 

Willowbrook.  like  many  understaffed 
and  underfinanced  repositories  for  our 
Nation  s  mentally  retarded,  has  over  the 
past  years,  displayed  the  best  and  the 
worst  that  typify  such  an  anomally  in 
our  society. 

The  best  at  Willowbrook  Is  represented 
by  a  small,  dedicated  hardworking  staff 
I  personally  know  Dr  Jack  Hammond, 
the  director  of  tlie  school.  He  has  fought 
VEiliantly  since  1964  to  make  condltion.s 
better  for  his  tragic  wards. 

The  worst   at   Willowbrook   is  repre- 


sented by  the  lack  of  treatment,  the  op- 
pressive overcrowding,  and  the  depres- 
sion that  results  when  an  already  hope- 
less situation  becomes  more  hopeless 
with  each  passing  day. 

As  a  result  of  the  HKW  site  visit  which 
was  attended  by  myself  and  several  other 
Members  of  Congress,  we  have  formu- 
lated a  bill  which  will  begin  to  eliminate 
conditions  epitomized  by  Willowbrook, 
but  which  exist  for  the  bulk  of  the  200,000 
mentally  retarded  persons  who  arc  in 
residential  treatment  centers  on  any 
given  day  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  substantial  bipartisan  e£fort 
to  relieve  the  heartbreak  of  America's 
mentally  retarded. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  con- 
ditions that  face  the  Wlllowbrooks  of 
America  is  the  financial  squeeze  that 
faces  such  institutions.  Willowbrook 
alone  had  900  imfllled  staff  positions  be- 
cause of  the  State's  financial  inability  to 
fill  the  vacancies.  This  means  that  In  the 
sections  housing  the  most  severely  re- 
tarded. Instead  of  the  standard  staff- 
patient  ratio  of  1  to  4,  the  ratio  was  one 
staff  to  20  patients.  It  will  also  take  more 
money  to  relieve  overcrowding  and  to 
remove  certain  patients  to  other  treat- 
ment centers. 

Some  States  do  not  even  have  facilities 
to  handle  exceptional  chfidren.  In  others, 
conditions  are  more  deplorable  than  Wil- 
lowbrook though  on  a  smaller  scale.  And. 
in  most  States,  there  is  a  crying  need  to 
improve  the  quality  of  both  treatment 
personnel  and  available  programs. 

The  beginning  solutions  for  these  prob- 
lems are  contahied  In  the  legislation  I 
introduce  today  which  I  have  called,  "A 
bill  of  rights  for  the  mentally  retarded." 

The  biU  will: 

Authorize  $45  million  over  the  next  3 
years  for  the  States  to  develop  compre- 
hensive plans  for  establishing  and  up- 
grading residential  faculties  for  the 
mentally  retarded. 

Authorize  $45  million  over  the  next  3 
years  to  improve  services  provided  by 
existing  facilities  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. 

Authorize  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  assist  nonprofit  organizations  to  de- 
velop community  living  situations  for  the 
mentally  retarded  as  alternatives  to  the 
gloomy  prison-like  Institutions  that  exist 
in  manj-  parts  of  the  country. 

Authorize  necessary  moneys — in  the 
form  of  grants — to  meet  expenses  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  standards  of  the  Na- 
tion's Wlllowbrooks  which  are  set  forth 
in  this  legislation  and  which  are  con- 
sidered necessary  to  provide  humane  and 
effective  treatment  for  our  Nation's  men- 
tally retarded. 

The  heart  of  the  bill  Is  contained  In 
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ojrt  "C"  which  establishes  high 
irds  for  residential  facilities  for  the  men- 
tally retarded.  Any  Stote  seeking  funds 
under  this  law  must  comply  with  these 
jtandards  in  order  to  qualify  for  assist- 
ance under  the  act. 

For  too  long  In  America  our  Instltu- 
ttons  for  exceptional  children  have  re- 
mained in  dark  recesses  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  community  by  high 
walls — or  distances — or  both. 

Mental  retardation  still  has  the  ves- 
tiges of  rejection  by  the  community  that 
formerly  surrounded  institutions  for  the 
iosane.  As  a  resiilt,  those  afflicted  still 
suffer  from  an  attitude  of  "out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind."  This  in  turn  has  caused  a 
lack  of  attention  and  support  for  the 
institutions  which  are  charged  with  car- 
ing for  these  most  unfortunate  of  our 
Nation  s  retarded  and  handicapped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  an  at- 
tempt to  shed  light  where  there  Is  now 
darkness,  and  to  bring  to  our  Nation's 
retarded  the  sunlight  of  hope  for  a  fu- 
ture free  from  the  Intolerable  conditions 
which  are  exemplified  by  the  worst  of 
WUlowbrook. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  in  introducing  today  the 
Bill  of  Rights  for  the  Mentally  Retarded. 
The  handicapped  have  long  been  one  of 
our  most  neglected  minorities.  Their 
needs  have  been  placed  on  the  bottom 
of  our  list  of  priorities.  Moneys  allocated 
to  programs  beneficiaJ  to  them  have,  as  a 
rule,  been  ridiculously  low.  In  most  in- 
stances our  society  has  denied,  either 
through  deUberate  choice  or  more  often 
through  sheer  indifference,  their  innate 
right  to  develop  their  full  potentials. 
Until  lately  for  the  handicapped  without 
independent  wealth  or  extraordinarj- 
luck  only  two  avenues  in  life  were  avail- 
able: "the  leading  of  a  useful  life" — in 
their  case  normally  an  euphemism  for 
shunting  them  into  jobs  and  positions 
completely  unrelated  to  their  potentials 
and  inclinations,  or  a  caretaker  program 
of  "warehousing"  whereby  we  spirited 
disabled  hioman  beings,  handicapped 
physically  or  mentally,  out  of  sight  and 
out  of  mind. 

It  would  be  extremely  easy  for  me  to 
compile,  from  personal  knowledge,  a  long 
list  of  examples  of  our  society's  callous 
disregard  of  the  human  dignity  and  the 
human  potential  of  our  handicapped  citi- 
zens. Nowhere,  however,  is  this  disregard 
more  evident  than  in  our  treatment  of 
the  mentally  disabled  and  the  mentally 
retarded. 

It  took  horrifying  press  accoimts  of  the 
inhuman  warehousing  of  human  beings 
in  institutions  for  the  mentally  retarded 
to  rouse  this  Nation  to  the  need  for  ac- 
tion. It  took  the  horror  of  Willowbrook. 
which  I  visited  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
gressional investigating  team,  to  spark 
legislation  designed  to  correct  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  mentally  disabled 
members  of  our  society  are  forced  to 
exist. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  is  a 
very  necessary  piece  of  legislation 
More — it  is  a  pioneering  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  have  already  expressed  my  strong 
support  of  its  intentions  to  its  Senate 
CXVTII 1460— Part   18 


sponsors  and  Intend  to  give  the  measure 
my  full  support  in  the  House. 

But  although  necessary  and  well- 
drawn.  the  measure  Is  by  no  means  per- 
fect. I  am  particularly  concerned,  for  in- 
stance, that  provisions  be  made  for  the 
incorporatlaii  into  its  structure  of  an  om- 
budsman service  on  behalf  of  patients 
in  institutions  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
Although  the  bill  would  make  attorneys 
available  to  the  patients,  I  am  very  much 
concerned  about  those  individuals  who 
are  not  aware  of  their  rights  and  conse- 
quently would  not  make  active  use  of  the 
legal  aid  provided.  Family  members  and 
guardians  at  times,  either  because  of  lack 
of  information  or  lack  of  time,  also  fail 
to  aggressively  seek  the  safeguarding  of 
the  rights  of  persons  on  such  institutions. 
Review  authority  in  this  bill  appears  to 
be  vested  largely  in  the  institutlMial  staff 
For  all  these  reasons,  I  beUeve  it  would 
be  extremely  helpful  to  have  persons. 
knowledgeable  and  outside  the  Institu- 
tions' framework,  act  on  behalf  of  the 
patients.  The  number  of  ombudsmen 
would  have  to  vary,  the  precise  structure 
for  their  involvement  carefully  ex- 
amined. But  their  incorporation  Into  the 
program  is.  in  my  estimation,  essential 
I  would  also  also  like  to  see  explored 
the  possibility  of  making  use  of  the  con- 
cepts of  Prevlab  somewhere  along  the 
line.  I  beUeve  that  much  good  would 
come  from  the  unstructured  social  ac- 
tivity that  this  concept  engenders.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  Maryland  State  institutions  are 
presently  actively  exploring  the  possibil- 
ity of  incorporating  this  program  into 
their  institutional  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  undoubtedly  Members  of 
both  bodies  will  have  much  to  contribute 
to  the  measure.  I  am  certain,  also,  that 
testimony  presented  in  the  course  of 
hearings  on  this  legislation  will  point  the 
way  to  a  real  reform  of  our  institutions 
for  the  mentally  retarded.  For  these  rea- 
sons I  hope  that  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  see  fit  to  support 
this  bill  and  help  to  shape  it  for  speedy 
passage. 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  legislation  entitled  a  'Bill  of 
Rights  for  the  Mentally  Retarded." 
This  legislation  is  Identical  to  legisla- 
tion being  introduced  in  the  other  body 
by  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  Federal  inspection  of  WUlow- 
brook State  School,  Staten  Island.  N.Y., 
in  which  I  participated  foUowlng  last 
spring's  expose  of  conditions  in  that  in- 
stitution. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  coUeagues  I 
would  like  to  present  a  short  summary 
of  this  important  legislation,  which  I 
believe,  if  enacted.  wUl  provide  a  co- 
herent, planned  program  for  this  Na- 
tion's treatment  of  its  mentaUy  handi- 
capped persons. 

For  too  long  our  efforts  have  been 
fragmented  and  piecemeal  with  the  suf- 
ferers being  the  handicapped.  Passage  of 
this  legislation  wUl  move  us  out  of  the 
Dark  Ages  treatment  of  the  present,  into 
the  humane  light  of  the  20th  centim'. 


The  simunary  follows : 
SUM.MAST — Biio.  or  Rights  fob  th«  Mkntalxy 

RSTASSED 

1.  Coogresslonal  Ondings  regarding  the 
mentally  retarded  in  the  United  States  and 
concerned  with  such  matters  as  - 

la)  the  numbers  of  mentally  retarded  cur- 
rently living  In  residential  facilities  for  the 
retarded; 

(h)  the  prime  purpose  and  basic  obligation 
of  residential  Mrvlces: 

(c)  the  need  for  residential  faculties  to  be 
hunuuQe  and  safe,  to  provide  basic  human 
needs,  and  to  be  located  in  the  community 
served  and  provide  normal  contacts  within 
the  community  Ufa;  and 

Id)  the  necessity  for  both  an  upgrading 
of  existing  faculties  for  the  retarded,  and  the 
establlabnient  of  new,  smaU.  homeiilu  units 
Integrated  into  communtty  living  situations 

2.  Authorizes  »16  million  a  year  for  fiscal 
year  1973  and  the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years  to  help  the  States  conduct  comprehen- 
sive surreys  and  analyses  of  the  co!>t  oi 
bringing  existing  residential  facilities  into 
compliance  with  the  standards  established 
under  this  Act.  to  review  existing  State  plans 
and  develop  strategies  to  fulfill  the  overall 
stated  purpoees  of  the  Act.  and  to  study  ad- 
ministrative relationships,  including  the  In- 
volvement of  public  and  private  sources  in 
programs  and  services  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, with  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment. 

3.  Authorizes  SIS  million  a  year  for  fiscal 
year  1973  and  the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years  to  assist  the  States  in  Improving  the 
services  provided  by  existing  residential  fa- 
culties for  the  mentally  retarded.  These 
grants  wUl  not  exceed  $300,000  per  instiru- 
tion  and  wUl  cover  costs  of  administering 
and  operating  demonstration  facilities  and 
training  programs. 

4.  Authorizes  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sarv  to  assist  non-profit  institutions  to  de- 
velop, improve,  extend  or  expand  commxinlty 
reaovirces  and  community  living  struatlons 
for  the  mentally  retarded  as  alternative  pro- 
grams of  care  for  the  mentally  retarded  other 
than  living  In  residential  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded.  Priority  Is  given  to  those 
applicants  whose  proposals  the  Secretary  de- 
termines are  of  special  significance  because 
they  demonstrate  new  or  relatively  effective 
or  efficient  methods  of  delivery  of  ser^'lces 
10  the  mentally  retarded. 

5.  Authorizes  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
in  grants  to  assist  the  States  in  meeting  di- 
rect and  indirect  expenses  for  bringing  resi- 
dential facilities  Into  conformance  with  the 
standards  established  under  this  Act.  Pri- 
ority in  awarding  these  grants  will  be  given 
to  those  applicants  whose  faculties  are  in  the 
greatest  need  of  assistance.  A  State  desiring 
to  receive  a  grant  must  submit  a  plan 

(a)  setting  forth  a  schedule  for  compli- 
ance with  the  established  standards  for  each 
facility; 

(b)  designating  how  placement  In  resi- 
dential facilities  wUl  be  minimized  through 
alternative  regional  and  community  pro- 
grams and  services; 

id)  assvirlng  reaaonable  State  financU: 
participation  In  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
plan; 

(e)  setting  forth  a  schedule  of  costs  to 
achieve  compliance  with  the  standards. 

6.  Five  years  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  no  residential  facility  that  does  not 
comply  to  the  standards  established  by  this 
.\ct  will  be  eliglWe  to  receive  any  direct  or 
Indirect  payments  under  any  Federal  law  o:. 
behalf  of  an  Individual  resident  and  sue! 
funds  which  any  individual  would  other 
wise  be  entitled  to  have  paid  on  his  behali 
to  any  vendor  of  residential  services  public 
or  private,  shall  be  reserved  for  him  and 
administered  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration In  the  same  manner  as  benefits  un- 
der Title  II  of  the  Social  Securtty  Act  would 
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b«  administered  qq  hl«  bth^U  were  he  en- 
titled  to  Mjoe. 

7  Autborlzea  an  extenelon  of  time  for 
KTAnteae  »nd  other  reeldentUU  faculties  for 
^  rvtarded  to  meet  the  •etabllahed  Btand- 
udi  IX  apppoprlAUoos  for  granU  do  not  meet 
authodsatlonA. 

8.  ■rteMU*'—  »  fifteen-member  National 
Advleorr  Councfl  on  Standard*  for  Reelden- 
tlal  FadUUea  for  the  MentaUy  Retarded. 
Mamhen  wtU  be  appointed  from  repreeenta- 
UT«a  of  prof«e»lonal  and  voluntary  organlaa- 
Uon*  concerned  with  the  mentally  retarded, 
ooneumen  of  •eryloee  from  reeldentlal  fa- 
cUltlee  for  the  retarded,  and  leaden  in  the 
fields  of  •ervloe  to  the  mentaUy  retarded.  A 
majority  of  the  membership  wU  represent 
the  Interasts  of  oonsumen  0(f  servloee.  The 
Council  wfll  adTtae  the  aacretary  on  regula- 
tions impl'^'^^'^g  itandards,  will  study 
ijid  sTaluate  such  standards  to  determine 
their  effecttveness.  and  wlU  recommend  any 
cbAnaea  or  improvements  in  the  standards. 
9  The  major  proportion  of  the  300  page 
bUl  U  contained  In  Part  C.  which  la  en- 
titled "Standards  for  Residential  racUltles 
for  the  MentaUy  Betardad"  and  which  con- 
sists of  a  oomprehanalve  and  detailed  de- 
■crlptlon  of  the  standards  a  residential  fa- 
culty for  the  mentaUy  retarded  must  comply 
with  tn  order  to  qualify  for  seslstanoe  under 
this  Act,  and  eventuaUy,  for  asalstance  and 
funda  under  any  Federal  program.  This  part 
u  divided  Into  eight  chapters  and  each  chap- 
ter 1*  broken  down  Into  •ubchapters.  The 
cl^ptars  are ; 

Cb»iptMt    I — AdmlnJatratlve    PoUcies    and 
Practice*. 
Chapter  n — Resident  Living. 
Chapter  m— ProTeaslonal  and  Special  Pro- 
^ams  and  Servloee. 
Chapter  IV — Records. 
Chapter  V — Research. 
Chapter  VI — Safety  and  Sanitation. 
Chapter      VH — AdmlnlstraUon      Support 
Services. 
Chapt«  vm — Definitions. 

coiucains  om  "bsx  or  uohts  roa 

THa  MSMTAIXT  aRAaoMo" 
NatUmaL  AMOCiatUm  ftxr  Betarded  Children: 
The  propcaed  blU  addreasea  Itself  to  one  of 
the  peaUy  critical  lasuee  facing  states  In  serv- 
Ujg  the  needs  of  the  mentaUy  retarded  today. 
I  am  In  complete  agreement  with  the  phi- 
losophy expreaaed  In  this  proposed  leglala- 

tton." 

Accreditation  Ccruncil  of  Facilitiea  for  the 
MentaUy  Retca-ded:  "The  Accreditation  Coun- 
cU  wholeheartedly  supports  the  Senator's 
objective  of  improving  the  services  provided 
mentaUy  retarded  persona." 

New  York  State  AMOCiation  for  Retarded 
ChUdren:  "1  think  the  con<»pt  of  the  blU  U 

superb.**  ^  ^ 

A3*ociation  for  ChildTen  loith  Retarded 
iiental  Development:  "We  have  examined  the 
BlU  In  its  entirety  and  find  It  to  be  an  out- 
standing document  ooverlng  every  aspect  of 
the  need  for  continuity  of  care  and  ooncern 
of  the  rights  of  the  mentaUy  retarded." 

Federation  of  Parents'  Organizations  for 
the  New  York  State  Mental  Institutions: 
This  bUl  is  the  best  one  I've  ever  seen.  I 
hope  I  can  be  of  some  help  In  seeing  that  It 
tjecomee  the  law  of  the  land." 

Citizen*  Action  Committee  for  the  Handi- 
capped: "If  this  BlU  could  become  a  reaUty, 
It  would  usher  In  a  "new  world'  for  the  re- 
tarded. It  includes  everything  those  of  us 
who  have  been  fighting  for  change  and  for  a 
restructuring  oi  «i'»i«t.ing  systems  of  smrvtce, 
would  have  Included  ware  we  to  write  our 
own  'BUl  of  Rlghta'.- 

ATL-CIO:  "...  the  bill  represents  a  major 
step  forward  toward  the  goal  of  fuUy  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  millions  of  handicapped 
dtlaens  of  whom  the  mentaUy  retarded  are 
the  most  vulnerable." 

Neto  York  State  Department  of  Mental  Hy- 
giene: "I  am  very  much  in  accord  with  the 


intent  of  Senator  Javita'  BUl  of  Rights  for 
the  MentaUy  Retarded,  and  with  ita  excel- 
lent provisions  for  providing  better  services 
for  our  retarded  cltlaena." 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations.  Inc.: 
■The  BlU  of  Rights  for  the  Mentally  Re- 
tarded'. whU:h  you  sent  me.  would  be  a 
lasting  landmark  In  the  restoration  of  full 
oitlaenahlp  for  the  mentaUy  retarded  of  our 
country.  ■ 

lUinoie  Department  of  Mental  Health:  As 
a  superintendent  of  a  2,700  bed  facility  serv- 
ing the  mentaUy  retarded  of  aU  ages  and  all 
handicapping  conditions,  may  I  state  that 
this  Is  the  most  exciting,  promising,  encour- 
aging and  all-encompassliig  proposal  that 
has  ever  been  made.  " 

The  Joseph  P  Kennedy.  Jr  ,  Foundation: 
•I  have  read  yo\ir  bill  on  the  BUl  ol  Rights 
for  th'  MentaUy  Retarded  and  am  very  im- 
preaaed.  Congratulations  for  working  so 
quickly  and  with  such  expertise  in  such  a 
sad  and  difficult  &re&." 

Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hos- 
pitals: ■Tour  strong  and  sincere  interest  In 
the  welfare  of  the  mentally  retarded  Is  well 
demonstrated  by  your  conception  of  this 
legislative  proposal.  AU  of  us  on  the  staff,  as 
weU  as  the  members  of  the  Accreditation 
CouncU  for  PacllUles  for  the  Mentally  Re- 
tarded and  the  Board  of  ComnUssloners  of 
the  Joint  Commiaslon,  support  your  objec- 
tive wholeheartedly." 

Ajjociatton  for  the  Help  of  Retarded  ChU- 
dren  "I  would  like  to  assure  you  of  my  com- 
plete support  of  this  fine  legialatlon." 


ROONEY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  PRO- 
POSES FEDERAL  TAX  CREDIT  FOR 
NONPUBLIC  SCHOOL  TUITION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rooney'. 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  need  for  legislation  to  alle- 
viate the  dual  problems  of  rising  educa- 
tional costs  and  the  financial  crises  being 
fEw;ed  by  educational  institutions,  caused 
me  to  introduce  a  bill  to  provide  a  Fed- 
eral income  tax  credit  to  parents  for  up 
to  half  the  tuition  they  pay  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  in  private  non- 
profit elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
The  bill  has  an  upper  limit  of  $500  per 
child,  and  applies  to  amounts  paid  for 
tuition  only. 

The  bill  would  reduce  the  credit  for 
taxpayers  with  adjusted  gross  incomes  of 
over  $20,000,  from  which  personal  ex- 
emptions have  been  taken,  by  $1  of  credit 
for  every  $20  of  excess  Income,  thus  pre- 
serving the  principle  of  ability  to  pay. 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  introduced 
m  Congress  which  would  make  reductions 
in  the  credit  to  taxpayers  with  adjusted 
gross  incomes  over  $25,000,  but.  the  for- 
mula I  have  devised  will  have  a  greater 
benefit  on  low-  and  middle-income  tax- 
payers, and  wUl  phase  out  more  quickly 
as  income  and  ability  to  pay  increase, 
and  will  provide  a  smaller  overall  reve- 
nue loss  to  the  Government. 

The  parents  of  children  attending  non- 
public schools  are  both  pa3^g  taxes  for 
support  of  the  public  schools  and  paying 
tuition  to  send  their  children  to  private 
schools.  Approximately  2  million  fami- 
lies are  paying  some  $1.4  billion  in  tui- 
tion, and  this  is  but  one  of  the  many 
expenses  involved  In  private  education. 
The  bill  will  take  no  money  away  from 

the  public  schools,  but  will  reUeve  the 


pressure  on  these  schools  by  enabling 
more  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
private  schools,  and  will  save  the  public 
schools  from  the  burden  they  would  face 
if  forced  to  take  over  the  education  of  5 
million  children. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  declining 
enrollments  in  both  private  and  paro- 
chial schools  are  a  clear  indication  of 
the  flnancisil  crisis  they  are  facing.  With- 
out some  sort  of  assistance,  the  American 
educational  tradition  of  pluralism  and 
freedom  of  choice  are  gravely  threatened 
At  the  same  time,  a  system  of  tax  credits 
avoids  any  conflict  with  our  traditional 
principle  of  separation  of  church  and 
state  as  guaranteed  by  the  first  amend- 
ment, since  there  will  be  no  connection 
between  the  Oovemment  and  any  reli- 
gious institution. 

I  hope  the  President's  annoimcement 
Monday  that  he  will  support  a  system 
of  tax  credits  will  provide  the  extra 
impetus  necessary  for  early  consideration 
of  these  proposals.  Prompt  action  to 
strengthen  our  Nation's  educational  sys- 
tem must  be  among  our  highest  priori- 
ties. 

THE  NEED  TO  REFREEZE  MEAT 
PRICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosknthal)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing,  along  with  32  coepon- 
aors,  legislation  which  would  refreeze 
meat  prices  for  45  days  at  April  1,  1971, 
retail  levels.  It  would  also  require  the 
Presidait  to  submit  to  Congress  a  plan 
which  will  insure  for  the  future ;  first,  an 
adequate  meat  supply  for  UJS.  consumers 
and  thereby  reasonable  meat  prices  and, 
second,  a  fair  rate  of  return  on  Invested 
capital  to  farmers,  food  processors,  and 
retailers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
no  longer  in  the  public  Interest  to  en- 
trust to  the  Nixon  administration  the 
sole  responsibility  for  combating  infla- 
tionary meat  prices.  Congress  can  no 
longer  stand  idly  by  while  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  cheerleads  for  higher  and 
higher  prices  and  calls  concerned  con- 
sumers "cheap  food  advocates."  We  can 
no  longer  sit  idly  by  while  the  Price  Com- 
mission and  Cost  of  Living  Council  play 
politics  with  the  food  dollars  of  millions 
of  urban  consumers. 

Quite  frankly,  I  took  this  rather  far- 
reaching  and,  I  know,  controversial  step, 
only  after  it  became  clear  that  lesser  ac- 
tion would  not  be  effective  against  the 
present  food  price  emergency.  Beef  prices 
are  about  8  percent  higher  today  than 
they  were  1  year  ago  and  are  up  an  aver- 
age of  10  percent  since  April.  Pork  prices 
are  up  15  percent  over  last  year  at  this 
time.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  letup  ui 
sight  Even  the  chief  economist  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  acknowledges 
that  there  wUl  be  a  slower  rate  of  in- 
crease in  beef  production  between  1970- 
80  than  between  1960-70,  even  though 
demand  is  rising  rapidly. 

These  figures  and  every  other  market 
mdicator — Including  projections  by  su- 
permarket       chalnstores — demonstrate 
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tUttt  It  Is  going  to  be  a  long  hot  summer 
^millions  of  financially  pressed  urban 

SSnsumers  unless  the  Federal  Qovem- 
^^  acts  inunedlately  to  hold  down 
^it  prices.  The  administration's  only 
SSonse  to  date  has  been  to  suspend 
meat  import  quotas  for  the  balance  of 
the  year.  This  decision  is  too  little  and 
too  late  to  be  of  any  value  in  moderating 
retail  meat  prices  today  and  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Even  if  the  President 
worked  for  repeal  of  the  Meat  Import 
Quota  Act  so  that  foreign  suppliers  could 
plan  ahead,  only  the  price  of  hamburgers 
and  hot  dogs  would  be  affected — a  highly 
desirable  result  but  only  a  partial  an- 
swer to  the  food  price  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  very  many  weeks  ago, 
I  spent  a  full  day  touring  supermarkets 
in  my  district  and  talking  to  shoppei-s. 
For  a  majority  of  those  with  whom  I 
talked,  food  prices  are  of  an  importance 
beyond  any  other  issue.  If  Government 
falls  to  act  decisively  now,  consumers  will 
react  m  a  way  that  will  make  the  super- 
market boycotts  of  1966  look  tame  by 
comparison. 

My  legislation  is  not  antifarmer.  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  America's 
faniily  farmers  and  in  fact  they  along 
with  consumers  have  been  victimized  by 
the  "feast  or  famine"  food  supply  situ- 
ation which  has  been  brought  about  by 
USDA's  gross  failure  to  insure  an  ade- 
quate meat  supply. 

In  the  final  analysis,  enactment  of 
my  legislation  will  benefit  consumers  and 
fanners  I  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues hi  securing  its  passage. 


I  thought  my  colleagues  and  atao  the 
people  of  America  should  know  of  the 
high  honors  paid  by  Massachusetts  to 
Edward  Durrell  Stone.  He  is  the  only  man 
within  my  memory  who  In  1  day  was 
awarded  honors  by  the  Governor  of 
Mtkssachuaetts,  the  mayor  of  Boston,  and 
the  Great  and  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Stone  was  escorted  by  Samuel  Os- 
trow,  president  of  Massachusetts  Man- 
agement Corp.  and  by  Robert  De  Simone. 
former  city  greeter  of  Boston. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDWARD  DURRELL 
STONE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  'Mi-.  Burkx>  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  some  very  pleasant  cere- 
monies held  in  Massachusetts  on  June 
14  honoring  the  world  famous  architect 
Edward  Durrell  Stone.  Mr.  Stone,  who  is 
a  native  of  Arkansas,  received  a  plaque 
presented  by  Gov.  Francis  Sargent  at  a 
ceremony  held  in  the  Governor's  ofiBce. 
Later  in  the  day,  at  ceremonies  in  the  of- 
fice of  Boston's  Mayor  Kevin  White,  the 
mayor  presented  him  with  a  book  and  a 
citation  attesting  to  his  monumental 
work  in  architecture.  In  a  highly  unusual 
event,  later  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Stone 
was  cited  by  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture for  his  outstanding  achievements 
and  world  reknown  as  an  architect.  He 
was  given  the  signal  honor  of  being  al- 
lowed to  address  the  members  who  gave 
him  a  standing  ovation. 

In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Stone  said  it  was  a 
•sentimental  return"  for  him  because  he 
had  spent  8  years  in  Massachusetts  while 
a  student  at  Harvard  and  MIT. 

Edward  Durrell  Stone  is  noted  for 
achievements  in  15  coimtries  of  the  world 
as  well  as  for  his  contributions  in  Amer- 
ica. The  citation  read  by  House  Speaker 
David  Bartley  listed  many  of  his  out- 
standing works  with  special  reference  to 
his  design  of  the  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts. 


DR.  IRVIN  H.  TRINCHER 

^Mr.  DORN  asked  uid  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccoao  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  sad- 
dened and  distressed  to  learn  of  the  sud- 
den and  untimely  passing  of  my  close 
personal  friend.  Dr.  Irvin  H.  Trlncher, 
director  of  the  Veterans"  Administration 
hospital  tn  Columbia,  S.C.  Our  Nation 
has  lost  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
medical  profession  and  a  devoted  public 
servant  who  rendered  dedicated  service 
to  our  veterans,  to  all  those  associated 
with  them  and  to  our  coimtry. 

A  distinguished  surgeon,  Dr.  Trlncher 
became  associated  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  1958,  as  chief  of  the  sur- 
gical and  orthopedic  section  of  the  At- 
lanta VA  regional  office.  Subsequently 
he  served  in  various  important  capacities 
in  the  VA  hospitals  in  Dublin,  Ga..  New 
Orleans,  La.,  and  Houston,  Tex.  Before 
coming  to  the  Columbia  VA  hospital  in 
1970  as  its  Director,  he  was  Director  of 
the  Butler,  Pa.,  VA  hospital. 

Dr.  Trlncher  served  on  active  duty  with 
the  Navy  during  World  War  n  and  was  a 
captain  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  veterans  organizations. 
As  a  veteran  himself,  he  was  particularly 
able  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
needs  of  the  thousands  of  veterans  that 
he  served  so  well. 

Dr.  Trlncher  was  greatly  loved  and  re- 
spected by  the  people  of  his  conmaunity 
and  our  State.  Veterans  and  service  or- 
ganizations join  his  many  friends  in  at- 
testing to  his  outstanding  character, 
leadership,  and  understanding  as  he 
strived  to  offer  the  best  possible  medical 
service  to  those  in  our  VA  hospitals.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  capabilities  and  seem- 
ingly unlimited  compassion. 

Any  tribute  to  Dr.  Trlncher  is  neces- 
sarily also  a  tribute  to  all  the  great  and 
dedicated  men  and  women  who  serve  In 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  His  quietly 
devoted  service  typifies  the  service  of 
those,  too  often  unacknowledged  and  im- 
sung.  who  do  so  much  for  our  Nation  and 
its  veterans.  We  are  grateful  to  all  of 
them.  Among  these  dedicated  men  and 
women.  Dr.  Trincher  served  us  all  with 
honor  and  distinction.  Mrs.  Dom  joins 
with  me  in  extending  deepest  sympathy 
to  Mrs.  Trincher,  their  lovely  family  and 
to  Dr.  Trincher's  many  friends  and  asso- 
ciates. 


point  in  the  Becois  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attentiaa  of  our  colleagues 
the  commMxdable  acti<m  of  the  Federal 
D^KMlt  Xnaurance  Corporation  in  estab- 
»ffh*"g  a  new  and  constructive  policy 
called  "leeway  investments."  The  effect 
of  this  policy— when  formally  approved 
by  the  WMC's  board — will  be  to  eicour- 
age  State>chartered  banks — not  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reeerve  System— to 
invest  in  cormrations  who  are  engaged  in 
providing  capital  to  minority  business 
enterprises,  or  whose  objectives  are  pri- 
marily civic  oriented  and  seem  socially 
deslnble  "o  a  bank's  board  of  directors. 

According  to  the  FDIC: 

Such  a  situation  might  arise  with  respect 
to  debt  aeourltlea  asaooir'ed  with  community 
rehabUltatlon  or  development  corporaUona 
which  lack  the  qualitative  elemenU  of  In- 
vestment grade  securities,  but  are  regarded 
as  tolerable  risks  to  depoaltory  financial  m- 
stltutlons  on  a  restrloted  and  controUed 
baala. 

In  the  past,  the  FDIC,  and  other  bank 
regulatory  agencies,  have  criticized  any 
securities  not  of  an  Investment  grade. 
These  criticisms  are  subsequently  re- 
ported to  the  bank's  board  of  directors, 
thus  Inhibiting  socially  desirable  capital 
investments  by  banks  in  worthy  enter- 
prises or  causes.  Under  the  new  system 
the  InvestmMits  would  be  Identified  as 
"leeway"  and  they  would  not  be  subject 
to  criticism  by  FDIC  examiners. 

By  establlj^iing  this  new  policy  the 
FDIC  is  following  the  direction  in  which 
our  country  has  been  moving  within  the 
past  decade.  These  new  socially  oriented 
practices  should  go  far  toward  assisting 
corporations  interested  in  helping  minor- 
ity enterprises  and  others  in  need  of  this 
financial  asdstance. 


LEEWAY  INVESTMENTS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


EIGHTY -EIGHT    MILLION    DOLLARS 
FOR  NEW  YORK  CITY  SUBWAYS 

( Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  New  York 
City  has  just  received  approximately  $88 
million  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
improve  the  city's  transit  system.  The 
grant  came  in  two  parcels:  $63  million 
for  the  purchase  of  320  new  air-condl- 
Uoned  subway  cars  and  $25  million  to 
start  the  Second  Avenue  subway  in  Man- 
hattan. These  are  the  flxst  significant 
grants  made  to  New  York  City  since  the 
urban  mass  transportation  program  was 
revised  in  1970  to  provide  long  term  as- 
sistance for  the  large  construction  proj- 
ects, like  the  Second  Avenue  subway,  that 
must  be  undertaken  if  our  transportation 
crisis  is  to  be  met. 

Today  millions  of  New  Yorkers  are 
forced  to  ride  in  overcrowded,  dirty,  hot 
subways  and  are  threatened  by  break- 
downs costing  time  smd  too  often  person- 
al Injury.  With  the  $23  n  iUlon  Federal 
grant,  the  Metropolitan  li-anslt  Author- 
ity plans  to  start  construction  on  the 
Second  Avenue  subway  this  fall:  running 
along  the  East  Side  of  Manhattan  this 
new  3Ubway  line  is  essential  to  relieve 
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the  present  overcrowding  on  the  Lexing- 
ton Avenue  line. 

For  too  long  this  countn'  has  ne- 
glected the  needs  of  public  transporta- 
tion. While  we  have  spent  over  $60  billion 
In  Federal  funds  for  highways,  we  have 
allocated  less  than  $2  billion  for  mass 
transit  As  a  consequence,  during  the 
past  20  years,  public  transportation  has 
suffered  a  vicious  cycle  of  service  deterio- 
ration and  passenger  loss.  Now  we  are 
at  the  point  that  many  systems  are  bur- 
dened by  growing  deficits  and  equipment 
that  is  obsolete  and  often  barely  operable 

Some  advocate  higher  fares  to  elimi- 
nate operating  deficits ;  but,  I  believe  that 
a  requisite  of  public  transportation  is 
that  the  fare  be  reasonable.  The  time  has 
come  to  recognize  that  the  fsu^ebox  alone 
cannot  meet  all  operating  expenses  and 
that  Federal  help  must  be  forthcoming. 
Federal  assistance  would  go  a  long  way 
in  placing  transit  systems  on  a  sound  fi- 
nancial basis  and  in  stabilizing  transit 
fares  at  a  reasonable  level. 

On  February  23.  I  introduced  H.R. 
13362,  now  cosponsored  by  84  Members 
of  the  House,  to  provide  $400  million  an- 
nually In  Federal  operating  assistance 
for  public  and  private  transit  systems. 
Presently,  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, is  working  on  the  "Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1972."  Included 
in  this  bill  is  the  $400  million  annual 
mass  transit  operating  subsidy  program 
I  have  proposed.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mittee bill  has  added  almost  $3  billion  to 
the  mass  transit  construction  program, 
providing  for  a  total  of  $6  billion  to  be 
committed  to  mass  transit  construction 
and  modernization  projects  before  the 
end  of  1975. 

If  enacted,  this  stepped-up  transit  pro- 
gram will  be  very  important  in  equip- 
ping public  transportation  to  meet  the 
mobility  demands  of  an  increasingly  ur- 
ban society  Let  us  make  the  1970's  a 
decade  in  which  we  do  for  public  trans- 
portation what  we  did  for  space  explora- 
tion in  the  1960's  and  highways  in  the 
1950's. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  REALISTIC  PEACE 
BETWEEN    INDIA   AND   PAKISTAN 

'Mr.  BIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  snCES.  Mr  Speaker,  long-awaited 
discussions  are  now  in  progress  between 
President  Bhutto  of  Pakistan  and  Prime 
Minister  Gandhi  of  India.  The  talks  in 
search  of  peace  came  after  long  delays. 
All  of  them  apparentiy  on  the  part  of  In- 
dia and  after  repeated  efforts  on  the  part 
of  President  Bhutto  to  begin  negotiations 
and  to  establish  a  better  understanding 
and  durable  peace  with  Didla. 

It  is  well  to  recall  that  President 
Bhutto  released  Shaikh  Nugiber  Rahman 
unconditionally  and  allowed  him  to  re- 
turn to  Dacca  as  proof  of  his  desire  for  a 
new  chapter  of  peace  and  good  wtU  in  the 
history  of  the  subcontinent.  Subsequent- 
ly, President  Bhutto  has  sought  summit 
level  talks  with  Rahman  as  well  as  with 
Mrs.  Gandhi  but  preconditions  were  de- 
manded by  both.  It  appears  clear  enough 


that  the  Government  and  people  of  Pak- 
tan  sincerely  seek  to  achieve  an  honor- 
able and  just  settlement  of  the  Indo- 
Pakistan  problems  and  the  new  problems 
created  by  establishment  of  an  independ- 
ent government  m  Bangladesh.  Pakis- 
tan's economic  condition  requires  this 
India  has  assumed  the  role  of  conqueror 
Bangladesh  is  under  the  protective  wing 
of  India.  Neither  seems  interested  in  a 
settlement  of  the  manifold  problems  be- 
tween the  principals 

It  !-ests  with  India  to  give  a  demon - 
.stration  of  her  peaceful  mtentions  to- 
ward her  smaller  neighbor.  It  was  In- 
dia s  direct  military  mtervention  that  led 
to  the  dismemberment  of  Pakistan  in  De- 
cember 1971.  Since  Pakistan's  defeat  in 
the  east  and  the  separation  of  East  Pakis- 
tan, Pakistan  clearly  poses  no  threat  to 
India.  India  has  a  very  advanced  defense 
capability  of  its  own  with  38  factories 
which  manufacture  war  materials  in- 
cluding Mig's.  helicopters.  Vljayanti 
t^uiks.  and  armored  vehicles. 

India  also  signed  a  defense  treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  August  9.  1971,  and 
she  continues  to  receive  massive  military 
aid  from  Moscow  Pakistan,  in  contrast, 
has  no  defense  production  capability  of 
Its  own.  Much  of  Pakistan's  armament 
system  was  geared  to  supplies  from  the 
United  States  However,  since  1965,  U.S. 
military  assistance  to  Pakistan  lias  been 
cut  off.  In  1967  sale  of  spare  parts  was 
permitted  but  since  last  year  there  hsis 
been  almost  a  total  ban  on  any  military 
supplies  from  the  United  States.  As  a  re- 
sult, Pakistan  is  in  an  extremely  vulner- 
able defense  position.  Obviously  the  60 
million  people  of  West  Pakistan  with  verj' 
limited  armaments  can  never  be  a  threat 
to  600  million  in  India  with  a  large  war 
machine. 

One  item  of  major  concern  is  the  fact 
that  India  holds  93,000  Pakistani  prison- 
ers of  war  which  include  soldiers,  civil 
ser\'ants  and  civilians — men,  women, 
and  children  India  also  controls  large 
tracts  of  Pakistan  territory  occupied 
along  the  western  front  in  Slnd,  Punjab, 
and  across  the  United  Nations  cease-fire 
line  in  Kashmir.  The  bulk  of  India's 
forces  are  poised  on  Pakistan's  frontiers. 
In  fact,  since  the  fall  of  Dacca,  three 
additional  Indian  divisions  were  brought 
to  the  western  front  to  supplement  the 
13  Indian  divisions  already  poised  in  the 
sector 

Pakistan  wants  peace  with  India — an 
hanorable  peace  and  a  negotiated  peace. 
But  Pakistan  rejects  a  dictated  peace. 
The  atmosphere  for  peace  can  be  greaUy 
improved  if  India  honors  her  commit- 
ments imder  the  Geneva  Conventions  of 
1949  and  repatriate  the  prisoners  of  war. 
she  has  been  holding  since  the  cessation 
of  hostilities. 

,\i-ticle  118  of  the  Third  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  1949  states  unequivocally: 

Prisoners  of  War  shall  be  released  and 
repatriated  wittiout  delay  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  active  hostilities.  In  the  absence  of 
stipulations  to  the  above  effect  in  any  agree- 
ment concluded  between  the  Parties  to  the 
conflict  with  a  view  to  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  or  falling  any  such  agreement 
each  of  the  Detaining  Powers  shall  Itself 
establish  and  execute  without  delay  a  plan 
of  repatriation  In  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  the  foregoing  paragraph 


In  either  case,  the  me«surea  adopted  ihtu 
be  brought  to  the  ktiowledge  of  the  Pnaoaan 
of  War. 

This  article  imposes  an  obligation  oo 
all  signatories  to  return  prisoners  of  ww 
immediately  on  cessation  of  hostUlttae. 
Both  India  and  Pakistan  are  signatories 
to  the  Geneva  Conventions  of  1949,  The 
hostilities  came  to  an  end  in  December 
1971  after  the  fall  of  Dacca  and  the  UJJ. 
Security  Council  Resolution  No.  307(71) 
dated  December  21,  1971,  clearly  noted 
that  "a  cease-fire  and  a  cessation  of  hoe- 
tilities  prevails  '  Tills  left  no  doubt  that 
the  conditions  for  the  return  of  POWs 
had  t)een  fulfilled.  The  resolution  alio 
specifically  called  for  'observance  of  the 
CJeneva  Conventions  of  1949  and  to  ap- 
ply in  full  their  provisions  as  regards 
the  protection  of  wounded  and  sick  pris- 
oners of  war  and  civilian  population." 

Nearly  5  months  have  passed  and  In- 
dia has  given  no  indication  of  her  willing- 
ness to  release  the  prisoners  of  war.  Out 
of  more  than  93,000  prisoners,  about  20,- 
000  are  civilians,  including  women  and 
children.  There  is  no  excuse  for  detain- 
ing them.  Unfortunately,  some  Indian 
leaders  have  made  statements  which  in- 
dicate that  they  are  detaining  the  POWs 
as  hostages  to  extract  political  advantage 
or  dictate  a  settlement  of  their  own 
choice.  Holding  human  life  to  ransom  in 
violation  of  Geneva  conventions  does 
not  augur  well  for  the  future.  Thus,  it 
is  important  that  the  prisoners  are  re- 
patriated and  that  there  be  a  mutual 
withdrawal  of  troops  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. Pakistan  is  ready.  The  President 
of  Pakistan,  on  April  21.  even  offered  to 
repatnate  Indian  prisoners  of  war  imi- 
laterally,  if  India  asked  for  them,  but 
there  was  no  response  from  India. 

The  President  of  Pakistan  feels  that 
India  and  Paltistan  must  move  to  solve 
all  their  problems  step  by  step.  Repatri- 
ation of  prisoners  of  war  and  mutual 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  each  other's 
countries  could  be  followed  by  restora- 
tion of  commimication,  travel  facilities, 
restoration  of  diplomatic  relations,  and 
the  reopening  of  trade  between  the  two 
countries.  Then  in  the  improved  atmos- 
phere, the  most  serious  problems  like  the 
Kashmir  dispute,  which  has  remained 
unresolved  for  25  years,  could  also  be 
tackled  and  solved. 

Pakistan  also  has  made  it  clear  that  a 
sensible  relationship  is  desired  with 
Bangladesh.  Since  the  release  of  Shaikh 
Mujibur  Rahman  other  gestures  toward 
normalization  have  been  made  by  the 
President  of  PaJclstan.  He  has  offered  rice 
to  help  the  people  in  Bangladesh  which 
were  facing  a  food  crisis,  despite  the  fact 
that  Pakistan  also  is  in  serious  economic 
plight.  Bengali  army  personnel  and  civil 
servants  were  offered  to  cope  with  prob- 
lems of  setting  a  new  nation  in  motion 
which  confront  Bangladesh.  There  has 
been  no  encouraging  response  to  these 
gestures  nor  has  Rahman  indicated  an 
interest  in  a  meeting  with  Bhutto  in  an 
effort  to  settle  the  issues  between  the 
countries. 

The  Dacca  authorities  are  complicating 
the  situation  by  threatening  to  hold  trials 
of  several  thousand  Bengali  and  non- 
Bengali  civilians  on  charges  of  alleged 
collaboration  with  Pakistan  authorities. 
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Ttar  are  also  talking  of  trials  of  Pakis- 
Sai  Army  personnel   for  alleged  w«r 

Tt  Should  be  very  clear  that  this  Is  a 
tti;  for  each  of  the  nations  Involved 
riook  ahead  rather  than  backward. 
There  should  be  a  negotiated  settlement 
rflu  differences  that  exist  with  speedy 
reoatriation  of  prisoners  of  war  and  with- 
Sawal  of  troops  from  each  other's  ter- 
ritory 'V  new  and  peaceful  chapter  in 
the  history  of  South  Asia  is  a  very  big 

nPfid 

I  feel  that  it  is  well  to  include  at  this 
Dotot  excerpts  from  the  President  of 
Sjtistan's  statements  on  peaceful  set- 
tlement in  the  South  Asian  subcontinent. 
These  follow: 

On  Januarv'  3.  1972.  the  President  of  Paki- 
stan declared  that  he  was  willing  to  meet 
lilt  aandhl  for  talks  on  ouutandlng  Indo- 
Paklatan  disputes  on  the  basis  of  Justice  and 
fgirplav.  adding  that  If  the  offer  was  ac- 
cepted." he  would  be  willing  to  go  to  Delhi 
evsn  tomorrow. 

The  President  also  said  that  Pakistan  had 
no  aggressive  designs  on  India.  "If  the  In- 
dian Oovernment  and  Its  people  want  to 
live  a  peaceful  and  honorable  life,  we  also 
want  to  do  the  same."  He  said  "let  us  work 
towards  the  betterment  of  the  lot  of  the 
common  people  In  both  the  countries." 

In  February  in  an  interview  given  to  Mr. 
Ivan  Mclntlre  which   was  broadcast  by  the 
BBC  on  February  18,  1972.  the  President  said 
■now  after  this  war  the   fundamental  dis- 
putes are  stUl  to  be  settled  if  not  by  con- 
frontation, by  conciliation  and  by  negotia- 
tions.   An    imposed    peace    wlU    simply    not 
work  "  In  reply  to  question  about  the  recog- 
nition of  "Bangladesh",  the  President  said 
"I  think  vou  may  have  noted  that  whUe  I 
have  shown  my  anxiety  and  my  willingness 
to  hold    negotiations   with   Shaikh   Mullbtu 
Rahman  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  Oov- 
ernment of  India  on  another  and  until  we 
hold  these  discussions  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  fair  to  us  to  ask  us  of  our  final  position." 
On  March  5.  In  a  broadcast  to  the  nation, 
the  President  said  "I  hope  soon  we  wlU  be 
able  to  embark  on   negotiations  with  India 
and   In   due    course    I    wlU    also    meet    with 
Shaikh  Mujibur  Rahman.  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  these  negotiations.  I  can  assure  that 
they  would  be  aninMited  by  a  sincere  desire 
to  live  in  peace,  to  bring  an  end  to  hostility. 
to  turn  from  the  path  of  conflict  and  con- 
flagration to  the  path  of  cooperation:  coop- 
eration with  honor  of  cotirse.  the  kind  of  co- 
operation which  can  make  both  countries. 
can  make   all   of   us   in   the   sub-continent, 
bring  about  tranquillity  In  a  message  of  con- 
tentment and  satisfaction.  On  our  part,  we 
win  make  every  effort  to  arrive  at  such  a 
modus  Vivendi." 

The  President  further  said  "I  hope  ani- 
mated by  the  same  consideration  India  too 
seeks  cooperation  and  prepares  the  climate 
of  conducive  negotiations  by  releasing  all  our 
prisoners  of  war  and  detaching  them  from 
the  main  burden  of  negotiations  ' 

On  April  15.  President  Bhutto  In  a  long 
speech  to  th«  National  Assembly  again  re- 
peated the  same  desire  for  peace  with  India 
He  declared  "we  want  to  live  in  peace  with 
India  We  want  Shaikh  MuJlbur  Rahman  to 
overcome  his  problems  and  his  dUBculties 
for  we  ardently  believe  that  the  people  of 
the  whole  sub-continent  deserve  a  better  fu- 
ture other  than  the  constant  friction  and 
conflict  that  has  marked  their  past  Our 
oeople.  both  theirs  and  ours,  are  too  poor  to 
live  In  a  state  of  permanent  hostility.  We 
want  to  direct  all  our  energies  from  wars  of 
destruction  to  wars  of  poverty.  Illiteracy  and 
hunger.  We  shall  go  on  trying  to  resolve 
our  differences  and  shall  always  remain  ready 


to  selae  any  rwuionable  opportunity  to  real- 
ise this  supreme  objective. 

On  AprU  31,  President  Bhutto  even  offered 
to  repatrUte  Indian  prisoners  of  war  without 
any  pre-conditions  and  he  said  "tt  Is  my  pro- 
posal that  even  If  the  Indian  Oovemment 
does  not  want  to  release  our  POWs,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  go  ahead  unilaterally.  If  the  Indian 
Prime  Minister  makes  a  request  for  the  re- 
turn of  her  POWs.  I  am  prepared  to  send 
them  to  HussalnlwiOa  and  Wagha  border  to- 
morrow. If  our  sisters,  our  mothers  and  our 
brothers  have  to  undergo  more  sufferings  on 
this  account,  there  Is  no  alternative  but  I 
do  not  want  the  klths  and  kins  of  Indian 
POWs  to  suffer  the  same  agony  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  cruel  to  them  since  it  U  against 
the  principles  of  Justice." 

On  AprU  26,  In  an  Interview  given  to  the 
representative  of  the  German  magaelne  "Der 
Spiegel"  he  answered  several  questions  on 
the  problems  of  the  sub-continent.  When 
asked  whether  India  or  Pakistan  would  try 
something  In  Kashmir  because  the  two 
armies  were  stationed  along  the  Kashmir 
border,  the  President  stated  "No.  no,  we  are 
not  going  to  trv  something.  You  can  print 
that  and  you  can  take  It  from  me  that  we 
are  not  going  to  do  something  sUly  like  th*t 
and  under  no  circumstances  we  would  take 
auv  adventurous  steps  of  that  nature." 

On  May  7  the  President  declared  at  a  Ra- 
walpindi press  conference  "we  seek  a  dur- 
able  peace.  We   will   reject  one  that  is   im- 

^  Showing  fuU  awareness  of  the  situation 
the  President  said  "there  are  certain  inherent 
implications  stemming  out  of  a  lost  war. 
otherwise  why  there  should  be  so  many  prto- 
oners  of  war  in  India.'  He.  however,  added 
■we  want  peace  with  honor  and  if  this  de- 
sire is  shared  by  India  we  will  find  the  peace 
that  has  eluded  us  for  generations.' 

Regarding  the  forthcoming  summit  nego- 
tiations, the  President  said  "we  can  neither 
be  optimistic  nor  pessimistic.  I  can  onljtAy 
now  that  we  wlU  approach  the  meeting  with 
an  open  mind.  We  would  have  to  accept  cer- 
tain realities  but  we  can  never  accept  dic- 
tated terms." 

RKcooNrnoN 

In  an  interview  broadcast  by  ABC  on  Sun- 
day May  14.  the  President  said  "if  the  P«wpl« 
of  Bast  Pakistan  really  want  to  sever  their 
connections  from  us  permanently  then  It  is 
a  question  of  principle.  That  the  people  want 
to  part  from  us  altogether  for  all  times  to 
come  and  we  cannot  deny  what  they  want 
There  is  a  principle  involved,  but  we  have 
to  first  find  out  if  that  is  the  correct  position 
and  we  can't  find  out.  being  a  thousand  miles 
away  and  having  had  no  dialogoie  or  com- 
munication with  them.  So  that  is  why  we 
must  first  meet  their  leaders  and  come  to 
an  objective  assessment,  ^  .  ^ 

NoTi:-  President  Bhutto  has  said  that  he 
must  meet  Shaikh  MuJlbur  Rahman  before 
recognizing  "Bangladesh"  He  has  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  indicate  his  "Intent  to  recognise' 
before  meeting  Shaikh  MuJlbur  Rahman. 

He  released  Shaikh  Mujibur  Rahman  un- 
conditionally and  let  him  go  to  Dacca.  Shaikh 
MuJlbur  Rahman  should  not  really  impose 
pre-conditions  for  meeting  him. 

TWALS  Ton  SO-CALLED  WAB  CRIMINALS 

During  the  same  interview  President  Bhut- 
to «ald  it  is  a  most  serious  matter.  It  Is  not 
serious  just  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to 
do  but  because  we  believe  there  Is  no  analogy 
between  "Nuremberg"  and  the  situation  here 
on  the  sub-continent  as  to  what  happened. 
I  don't  go  into  all  the  legal  aspects  of  it, 
taut  strictly  from  the  practical  pomt  of  view. 
It  will  just  muck  up  the  atmosphere. 

You  know  our  people  are  sensitive;  Ben- 
galls  are  sensitive  and  these  trials  that  go 
on  and  all  sorts  of  things  will  be  said,  the 
press  will  plav  It  up. 

I  am  afraid  that  It  will  take  us  to  the  point 
"of  no  return  " 


The  President  alao  made  an  offer  to  try 
and  punish  thoee  iirtio  are  guUty  in  Paki- 
stan. He  sakl  'how  could  a  token  trial  or  any 
form  of  trial  satisfy?  It  won't  satisfy  us  be- 
cause a  principle  Is  involved  Theee  people. 
ihev  were  defending  their  national  territory 
and  integrity  and  unity.  They  might  have 
committed  exceases  and  we  are  not  balloon- 
ing thoee  esceeaee,  we  are  prepared  to  try 
some  of  them  here  under  ordinary  law  so  I 
dont  understand  how  we  can  oompromlae 
on  such  questions 


ENERGY- 


-A   DIMINISHINQ  CAPITAL 
RESOURCE 

I  Mr.  aiKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mr.  SIKE8.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pensacola 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  In  mj'  con- 
gressional district  was  honored  on  June 
8  by  the  presence  of  Vice  Adm.  H.  Q. 
Rickover  as  the  principal  speaker.  Amer- 
ica takes  great  pride  in  the  contributions 
of  Admiral  Rickover.  I  have  personal 
knowledge  of  his  great  work.  I  know  that 
he  has  been  in  the  forefront  in  all  the 
efforts  to  assure  a  nuclear  capability  for 
America's  Navy  and  that  his  work  has 
been  a  major  factor  In  giving  our  coun- 
try a  defense  capability  which  cannot  be 
pinpointed  and  destroyed  in  any  first- 
strike  effort  by  an  enemy.  America  is  in- 
deed indebted  to  Admiral  Rickover  and 
it  was  with  great  pride  that  I  welcomed 
him  to  my  district.  His  speech  provides 
an  important  dissertation  on  the  serious 
state  of  the  future  of  energy  as  a  resource 
in  the  United  States. 

I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  Admiral 
Rickover's  speech  for  reprinting  in  the 
Record. 

ENDIGT A  DiMINISiaNG   Cafttal   RxaoiTBCZ 

(By  vice  Adm.  H.  O.  Rickover) 
In  recent  months  a  great  deal  of  attention 
has  been  focused  on  the  rapidly  developing 
shortage  of  et^rgy  resources  in  this  country. 
This  Is  a  matter  that  has  been  of  deepest 
concern  to  me  for  many  years.  In  1967,  I  de- 
livered a  speech.  "Energy  Resources  and  our 
Future"  which  became  a  chapter  In  my  book 
Education  and  Freedom,  published  In  1988. 1 
can  think  of  no  public  Issue  confronting  us 
today  that  wUl  touch  the  lives  of  our  chU- 
dren  and  grandchUdren— U  not  ourselvea— 
more  closely  than  the  ability  of  the  VS.  to 
command  the  energy  resources  that  are 
needed  to  sustain  our  economy 

There  can  be  no  effective  national  resources 
policy  unless  the  American  people  acquire  a 
clear"  understanding  of  our  resources  poel- 
tlon.  They  do  not  have  a  realistic  plcttire  of 
our  position  today.  How  can  it  be  otlierwlae 
when  every  time  a  new  foesU  fuel  deposit  is 
discovered,  a  flood  of  optimistic  statements 
fills  the  air,  and  the  press  deprecates  the  se- 
verity of  the  energy  crlsU  against  which  dis- 
interested experts  have  warned? 

I  vividly  remember  the  exaggerated  claims 
made  eight  years  ago  when  new  energy  re- 
sources were  discovered  In  and  around  the 
North  Sea.  The  pattern  of  world  politics.  It 
was  predicted,  could  alter,  the  consequences, 
once  the  find  "was  exploited  would  be  stag- 
gering. Europe  would  become  wholly  Inde- 
pendent of  the  Near  East;  Russia  would  no 
longer  obtain  foreign  currency  to  buy  -wheat 
and  machinery  by  selling  her  oil  at  marked- 
down  prices. 

The  production  of  oU  In  the  North  Sea  has 
now  begun  and  intensified  efforts  have  been 
made  to  find  additional  deposits  in  offshore 
areas  of  Europe.  Yet  the  latest  projections  In- 
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dlcAt*  th»t  th«  production  from  th«  North 
S«»  mre*  is  expect«d  to  r»ach  only  one  million 
bwrelB  p«T  d»y  by  1976.  and  perhaps  three 
million  m  1980 — a  smmll  percentage  of  the  7* 
mtUlon  b*rrel8  Europe  la  expected  to  need  by 
then. 

Most  of  the  gtudlee  of  the  p»«t  38  ye»r« 
projecting  future  energy  need*  h»ve  con»l«t- 
ently  und«re«tlm*ted  the  consumption  needs 
of  Europe  and  Japan.  Certainly,  no  one  fore- 
MW  that  by  1980  Europe's  demand  would 
equal  our  own  of  24  million  barrels  psr  day. 
and  Japan's  would  be  ten  million  barrels — 
almost  half  as  much  again. 

There  U  a  saying  that  the  Brttlah  Empire 
was  acquired  in  a  fit  of  abeentmindednese. 
One  might  say  this,  too.  of  the  shift  In  the 
1940*8  from  an  economy  still  based  largely 
on  renewable  resources,  to  one  depending  al- 
most entirely  on  nonrenewable  resources.  In 
1850 — to  give  sn  example  of  the  magnitude 
'  of   this   shift — fosell    fuels  supplied   5%    of 

the  world's  energy;  men  and  animals  94  "'r.  By 
1960  the  percentage*  had  reversed  themselvee, 
93%comlng  from  coal,  oil  and  natural  gas. 
1%  from  water  power,  and  only  6%  from 
the  labor  of  men  and  animals.  By  1970.  the 
energy  required  to  give  the  V.3.  a  gross  na- 
tional product  of  Jxist  over  a  trillion  dollars 
was  derived  96.9%  from  foesU  fueU;  3.8% 
from  water  power  and  3/ 10th  of  \'^-  from 
,  nuclear  power. 

Through  nearly  all  his  history  on  earth. 
man  has  lived  almost  entirely  on  renewable 
resource*.  These  left  him  energy  poor  but 
fairly  secure  In  the  little  he  had.  We  are 
energy  rich  today  but  And  ourselves  In  the 
unenviable  position  of  the  prodigal  son  who 
lives  luxuriously  on  his  Inheritance  but  after 
a  brief  moment  of  glory  Is  left  with  nothing 
to  his  name. 

The  shift  has  come  about  so  suddenly  that 

It  Is  dlfllcult  for  moat  Americans  to  change 

their  outlook.  Yet  change  It  we  must  and 

quickly,  for  we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that 

I  while   It   took  600  millennia   to  create   the 

H  earth's  deposits  of  foasU  fuels,  we  are  using 

them  up  in  a  time  span  measured  by  decades. 

Half  the  coal  ever  mined  has  been  taken  out 

i  of  the  ground  In  the  last  three  decades  or  so; 

oil  production  did  not  begin  until  1900,  but 

more  than  half  the  world's  production  has 

occurred  In  the  last  13  years.  The  PossU  Fuel 

.\ge  may  well  prove  to  have  been  one  of  the 

briefest  major  epochs  In  man's  long  history 

on  earth. 

We  did  not  deliberately  choose  to  build  our 
economy    on    the    uncertain    foundation    of 
I  reaources  that  are  finite  and  must  therefore 

run  out  unless  we  devise  complex  technologi- 
cal alternatives.  When  we  discovered  how  to 
'  unlock  Nature's  treasure  trove  of  fossil  fuels 

we  lost  all  the  Instincts  for  c&refvUly  hus- 
banding Nature's  bounty  that  we  acquired 
during  millennia  of  living  frugally  off  renew- 
able energy  sources.  Prudence  would  have 
dictated  that  we  regard  this  as  a  one-time 
windfall,  and  not  go  on  a  wild  spending 
spree  before  we  had  some  assurance  of  find- 
ing man-made  alternatives  once  the  treasure 
had  all  been  dug  out.  Instead,  we  took  the 
continuance  of  fosall  fuel  energy  for  granted 
and  did  not  exert  ourselves  sufficiently  to 
prepare  for  the  time  when  It  will  he  gone. 

Psychologically,  most  people  have  diffi- 
culty grasping  that  the  cnirth  Is  finite,  and 
that  therefore  any  part  of  It  taken  out  and 
and  destroyed  by  usage — as  are  fossil  fuels 
and  uranium — diminishes  by  that  amoiut 
what  is  lelt.  The  experts  moreover  have 
added  to  the  ooofuslon.  Too  many  of  them 
treat  energy  reserves  not  as  the  finite  capital 
they  are,  but  as  something  that  can  be  In- 
creaaed  by  exploration  and  better  technologi- 
cal utlllration.  To  be  sure,  exploration  Is 
needed  to  find  energy  deposits.  Just  as  tech- 
aologlcal  advance  wa6  needed  for  man  to 
make  use  of  these  deposits.  But  It  should  b« 
made  clear  In  any  public  statement  that  the 
cause  of  our  energy  crisis  Is  neither  lack  of 
exploration   nor  lack  of  technloal   research. 


but  simply  the  fact  that  consumption  pro- 
ceeds at  geometric  progressions  and  supply 
Is  finite.  Assertions  that  otir  resources  are 
ample  and  we  need  merely  to  put  more  effort 
into  exploring  and  improving  ovir  technical 
utilisation  of  these  resources  blurs  the  real 
problem:  fixed  assets,  limitless  consumption 
demands. 

I  blame  many  of  the  experts,  too.  for  fall- 
ing to  make  clew  to  the  public  Lhat  Nature 
Is  Impervious  to  human  demands,  to  asser- 
tions that  we  have  a  'right"  to  live  In  the 
style  to  which  we  have  become  accustomed 
since  the  Pos^l  Fuel  Age  began  some  30  years 
a«ro.  There  are  no  'rights"  that  government 
or  anyone  else  can  enforce  against  Nature. 
I  blame  many  of  the  expert*,  too.  Tor  wrvlng 
the  public  such  absurd  bromides  as  that  the 
population  explosion  doee  not  require  us  to 
change  oxir  family  habits  since  surplus  peo- 
ple can  be  settled  on  orther  planets  In  the 
solar  svstem.  or.  lately,  that  we  shall  mine 
the  moon  for  scarce  resources.  These  are  pipe 
dreams  that  .should  not  be  peddled,  for  they 
prolong  the  time  when  the  public  will  be 
ready  to  take  .stock  of  the  consequences  of 
cvirrent  profligacy  and  accept  the  necessity 
of  taking  steps  appropriate  to  the  reality  of 
our  situation. 

The  magnitude  of  the  rise  in  consumption 
during  the  last  few  decades  Is  also  not  easy 
for  the  public  to  visualize.  Most  people  are 
not  familiar  with  geometric  progressions. 
This.  I  believe.  Is  why  the  nature  of  the 
popxilatlon  explosion — evident  to  demogra- 
phers years  ago — remained  incomprehensible 
TO  the  general  public  for  such  a  long  time. 
Indeed,  it  is  rllfflcult  to  understand  that  a 
change  in  the  normal  family  pattern  from 
two  to  three  children — given  today's  low 
death  rates — should  account  for  our  own  re- 
cent growth  figures  EInergy  needs  have 
doubled  since  1960.  and  are  projected  to 
double  again  by  1986  and  to  triple  by  the 
end  of  the  centurv  Even  today.  In  spite  of 
o\ir  brownouts,  economists  and  other  experts 
take  great  pride  m  our  rising  consumption 
pattern;  indeed,  they  measure  our  success 
as  a  Nation  not  by  our  intellectual,  artistic, 
or  humanistic  record  but  by  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  telephones,  refrigerators,  cars, 
etc.  We  still  seem  to  pride  ourselves  on  con- 
suming one-third  of  the  world's  resources, 
even  though  we  make  up  but  6%  of  the 
world's  pKDpulatlon. 

To  sum  up.  what  needs  to  be  generally  un- 
derstood 18  that  Nature  is  completely  uncon- 
cerned with  man.  his  needs,  or  his  desires. 
We  are  in  a  period  of  painful  adjustment  to 
a  world  which  we  can  neither  escape  from 
nor  control. 

Too  many  overly  sanguine  statements  have 
been  made  abotit  the  prospects  -f  replacing 
fossil  fuel  energy  with  man-made  eUterna- 
tlves  and  natural  minerals  with  man-made 
substitutes.  •  •  •  How  well  Is  It  known  that 
to  produce  the  alummum  in  a  medium-sized 
cooker  requires  72  kilowatt  hours  of  elec- 
tricity? Nuclear  power  !s  a  man-made  alter- 
native, but  unless  practical  fusion  power 
I  using  deuterium)  is  developed — which  It  Is 
not  yet — even  nuclear  power  hais  a  finite  ca- 
pacity, depending  as  It  doee  on  finite  ura- 
nium resources. 

There  are  other  potential  sources  of  energy 
•.lot  now  being  effectively  tised.  Hydro  power 
could  be  Increased  somewhat,  though  not 
much  In  the  Industrial  nations — more  so  in 
the  underdeveloped  part  of  the  world.  Power 
could  be  derived  from  the  wind,  the  earth's 
thermal  energy,  tidal  energy,  electrostatic 
energy,  gravitational  energy,  and  solar  energy. 
Many  difficult  problems  would  have  to  be 
solved  before  these  sources  could  be  effec- 
tively used.  Whether  or  not  these  problems 
will  be  solved  only  time  will  tell.  However.  It 
should  be  recognized  that  some  of  these 
.sources  have  but  limited  power  output  capa- 
bility. For  example,  the  energy  available  In 
lightning  strokes,  if  it  could  be  directly  used 
to   produce  electrical  p>ower    would  provide 


only  .01%  of  the  current  requirements  for 
electrtetty  In  th«  Unltad  States.  If  all  of  ths 
volcanic  heat  of  the  earth  could  be  captured, 
It  would  provide  only  one-tenth  of  ths 
world's  energy  ii«eds.  Potential  tidal  energy 
sources  are  of  the  same  magnitude  as  tlis 
volcanic  heat  sources. 

As  for  solar  energy  on  which  many  ptn 
tbelT  hopes,  the  drawback  here  Is  Its  enor- 
mous cost. 

A  realistic  assessmant  of  our  energy  re- 
sources position  would  stress  the  fact  that 
It  Is  not  Important  exactly  when  our  fossU 
fuels  give  out.  We  may  find  better  wayi  to 
extract  oil  and  gas  from  coal,  tar  sands,  shale; 
we  may  discover  more  resources  than  we 
know  of  at  present  on  the  Continental  Shelf 
surrounding  our  country  or  elsewhere  in  ths 
sea.  What  Is  Important  la  to  comprehsnd 
that  some  day  the  fossil  fuels  will  be  gons; 
that  renewable  energy  sources  are  imllkely  to 
provide  more  than  a  small  percentage  of  our 
needs;  that  even  atomic  energy,  since  it  re- 
quires uranium,  is  fimte;  and  that  we  cannot 
b«  certain  that  some  man-made  altemattve 
as  yet  undeveloped  will  arrive  In  time — or 
ever — to  supply  our  energy  needs.  We  shart 
this  situation  with  all  the  Industrial  nations; 
in  fact,  we  are  better  off  than  the  rest  of 
them.  We  still  have  very  large  coal  deposits, 
moet  of  them  do  not.  Something  like  70% 
of  the  world's  oil  reserves  are  In  the  Middle 
East,  which  will  make  access  to  these  reserret 
the  biggest  International  problem  before 
long. 

Russia,  It  would  seem,  has  a  keener  aware- 
ness of  the  fact  that  access  to  energy  re- 
sources Is  becoming  the  primary  national 
interest  for  all  Industrial  countries.  Com- 
pare her  policy  of  courting  the  Arab  oil 
cJimtrtes  with  our  policy  of  continuing  to 
export  enriched  uranium  for  the  sake  of 
Improving  our  balance  of  payments  position. 
Russia's  new  naval  strength  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean poses  a  very  real  threat  that  she 
might  succeed  In  controlling  the  Middle  East 
and  Its  oil. 

Pressures  are  exerted  on  the  government  to 
cut  down  armament  expenditures  and  use 
the  money  to  solve  domestic  problems.  The 
Navy  la  thought  of  as  merely  an  instrument 
to  wage  war — entirely  adequate  if  It  is  strong 
enough  to  act  aa  a  preventive  force  against 
nuclear  aggression.  But  for  the  United  States. 
which  la  a  continental  Island,  the  Navy's 
function,  besides  acting  as  a  primary  means 
to  deter  nuclear  war.  Is  to  prevent  forcible 
Interference  with  the  flow  of  international 
trade  to  and  from  our  shores.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  must  at  least  be  ths  equal  of  any 
other  navy. 

No  sensible  person  can  look  at  war  aa  any- 
thing but  a  disaster  to  be  avoided  if  at  all 
possible.  But  if  a  truly  vital  national  Interest 
were  Jeopardized.  I  believe  most  nations 
would  still  fight  to  protect  It.  provided  al- 
ways there  were  any  chance  at  all  that  they 
cotild  win.  I  believe  that  moet  of  those  who 
totally  reject  all  war  are  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  for  hundreds  of  years.  European 
wars  have  been  fought,  not  to  preserve  vital 
national  interests,  but  for  religious,  dynas- 
tic and  Imperial  objectives — objectives  which 
are  rejected  today  by  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world.  Our  own  wars  during  the  19th  cen- 
tury— with  Britain,  Mexico  and  Spain — were 
also  fought  for  objectives  we  would  no  long- 
er seek  to  obtain  by  force.  But  history  would 
indicate  that  any  major  Industrial  power, 
faced  with  exhaustion  of  Its  energy  supplies 
and  feeling  Itself  strong  enough  to  win 
would,  I  think,  risk  war  to  keep  Its  economy 
functioning. 

Curiously  enough,  the  wars  we  may  not 
be  able  to  avoid  In  future  are  likely  to  be 
the  kind  of  major  wars  fought  In  antiquity. 
Homer  sang  of  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  the 
abduction  of  the  beautiful  Helen,  and  the 
thousand  ships  that  were  launched  to  de- 
stroy Troy  and  bring  Helen  back  to  her  hus- 
band. But  historians  are  well  aware  that  the 
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.,ndsrlvln«  motivation  of  the  Orssk  attack 
!?^y  wa.  economic.  Troy  stood  athwmrt 

^laU  ar^  w«  thus  able  to  kwp  vlt.1 
^rtTftom  rsMblng  Ors^JS.  Mid  lucrative 
SKfVom  rs^Jhlng  thslr  BUok  Sea  dsstl- 
Sns.  To  control  these  routM  wm  of  over- 
^ming  importanos  to  the  Oresk  •conomy. 
Snce  the  Trojw  War-the  most  cataclys- 
mic event  of  ths  M— esne>n  epoch. 
"^  Uke  the  Punlc  W«..  Disregarding  the 
,^ue!^t  rhetoric  of  Oato  and  the  noble 
^^iments  voiced  by  other  Roman  <^P°^'^iBU^ 
Brians  agree  that  the  real  cause  of  the 
^«7  Rome's  dstennlnatlon  to  break 
n!rthMe-e  hegemony  over  Spain  and  the 
SS^"pS?^clng  Won.  of  North  Africa^ 
SSaWeiwJ  gram  imports  were  as  vital  a 
SnaVlnterwt  to  Republican  Rome  as 
Siate  energy  suppUss  are  to  today's  In- 

'T^nmXT^  pomt  only  to  empha^«  the 
J^^rJot  f«>lng  the  t'^'h  about  WJe 
^ri^  crisis  and  taking  steps  to  Insure  that 
:r^atIon  has  the  means  to  prot^'  It* 
^^es  of  energy.  All  «perte  agree  ttiat  In 
Tfew  years  we  wUl  be  importmg  half  our 
Su-lmportli^g  13  ^  18  miUlon  barrels  a 
SSy.  If  we  do  not  have  a  Navy  ««i«q"*««^^ 
iJure  the  safety  of  our  oU  sources  and  the 
means  of  transportaUon.  we  could  risk  our 
industrial  capabUlty. 

^e  need  to  conserve  energy  resources  In 
this  country  is  clear,  but  how  can  it  be  done? 
Boeclflcally,  I  would  suggest  the  following. 
T^  T^  American  people  should  recognize 
the' vital  importance  of  the  energy  "«P^<=^« 
we  now  possess.  Action  should  be  tAken  at 
once  to  dUcontlnue  exporting  these  resources 
For  example,  providing  uranium  ej^?^'^^ 
services  to  foreign  countries  should  be  pro- 
hlblted.  Ten  thousand  kw  hours  of  electttc- 
Ity  are  required  to  enrich  to  8%  one  kUogrim 
o<  uranium  as  prssenUy  used  in  water  cooled 
^tors.  In  other  words,  if  the  U.8  provides 
enrichment  services  for  a  large  foreign  water 
cooled  reactor  this  requires  600  mUlton 
kw  hours  of  electrical  energy.  This  meMs 
that  we  are  exporting  about  3.000  mllUon  kw 
hours  of  our  energy  resources  for  each  re- 
actor core  we  export.  In  return,  we  receive 

money.  ,       ,      „ 

b  Obviously,  population  expansion  la  an 
important  consideration  In  the  growth  of 
demand  for  energy.  While  I  recognize  It  Is  an 
unpopular  subject,  serious  co^j^^^""" 
m^  be  given  to  eliminating  tax  deductions 
for  dependent  chUdren  beyond  some  set 
number,  perhaps  three.  Possibly  a  tax  pen- 
alty should  be  added  fw  any  chUdren  In  a 
famUy  after  the  first  foiur. 

c  The  price  structure  used  by  utilities  is 
80  structured  as  to  encourage  the  use  of 
energy.  The  cost  per  unit  of  energy  de- 
ci«a^  as  the  quantity  used  IncreasesThla 
creates  exactly  the  wrong  Incentive;  It  en- 
courages energy  consumption  rather  than 
its  conservation.  A  minimum  level  of  use 
should  be  established.  Any  energy  use  above 
the  minimum  should  be  more  expensive,  ana 
an  upper  celUng  of  allowable  use  should 
be  established  for  commercial  and  noncom- 
mercial uses.  , 

d.  Inefficient  uses  of  energy  should  be  dis- 
couraged. Take  space  heating  by  electricity. 
The  m^*^"'""'  total  system  efficiency  for 
electrical  heating  Is  less  than  60% .  but  there 
Is  no  theoretical  limit  on  system  efficiency 
for  obtaining  heat  directly  from  the  com- 
bustion of  fuel.  Hence,  the  use  of  electricity 
for  heating  should  not  be  permitted  unless 
the  situation  uniquely  requires  It, 

Artificial  lighting  uses  about  8%  of  the 
country's  total  energy,  or  about  24%  of  Its 
electricity.  The  efficiency  of  converting  elec- 
tricity to  light  Is  about  4%.  This  mdlcates 
the  incentive  to  utUlze  natural  light  when- 
ever possible. 

Furthermore,  great  effort  should  be  made 
to  utilize   the   waste   heat   generated   from 


ansrgy  oonvsrilon  plants.  W«  cannot  afford 
to  oonttons  throwing  away  80%  or  «ocjio« 
our  enargy  r««>uroea  wlun  oonvsrtlag  t^ 
to  electricity.  I  raoognlas  that  tha  I*J«=* 
siting  rsqulrsBoants  for  nudaar  powar  piaats 
are  inoonUstant  with  this  suggaatton.  but 
some  lntarm«Uata  stocags  madia  should  ba 
developed— to  use  like  a  battery— «  as  not 
to  waste  this  beat. 

e.  Motor  fuel  rsprssents  the  other  laiga 
connimar  of  energy  In  the  United  SUtes.  The 
demand  for  hlgh-powarsd,  heavy  caia  rapw- 
sents  not  only  a  waste  In  the  enargy  required 
to  propel  the  vehlole  but  also  a  waste  in 
our  nonrenewable  mineral  reeouroee  for  their 
construction  and  matntenenoe.  I  suggest  that 
automobiles  be  tamed  by  weight  and  angtoe 
dlq>laeemant  and  that  Mpper  limits  be  placed 
on  eUowaWe  limits  for  them. 

f  Action  should  be  taken  to  pwAilbtt  the 
deduction  for  tax  purpoaee  of  any  ekpenae 
incurred  by  uttUttes  as  a  result  of  thelref- 
forts  to  expand  thaJr  market.  Alao  such  otmta 
should  not  be  pasaed  on  *«  «»,P°«»'™^ 
but  should  come  from  profits;  this  would 
include  advertising  and  other  promotional 
expenses,  such  as  Installation  allowanoee. 
etT^The  growth  of  energy  requlrementaln 
this  country  Is  far  too  great  already;  it  needs 
no  artificial  enootiragamant. 

Another  important  ocmslderatlon  Is  that 
protection  must  be  provided  agalnrt  the  <le- 
velopment  of  unneoeeaary  energy  convertarB. 
The  pKrflt  a  utility  Is  allowed  Is  reUted  to 
its  capital  Investment.  Thla  provides  an  In- 
centive for  a  utUlty  to  expand  lt»  <^»^  ^T* 
in  order  to  obtain  higher  profflta.  It  alao 
means  there  Is  an  Incentive  to  expand  Ito 
market,  whether  or  not  there  Is  a  real  need, 
g  Other  large  nonproductive  uses  of  ener- 
Kv  such  aa  air  conditioning  must  aleo  be  con- 
trolled. Theee  oontnds  should  seek  to  mini- 
mise use  and  also  to  aohJeve  greater  efficien- 
cy Taxes  relattog  to  energy  coneomptlon 
would  achieve  this  goal.  For  fahmesa.  an  up- 
per limit  of  allowable  energy  ahould^jo  be 
established:  otherwise  only  the  poor  wUl  reel 

the  effects  of  such  a  control.  

h  Unpopular  as  this  will  be.  other  controls 
are  elsoneosseery:  prohibit  air  condlttonUig 
except  where  required  for  Industrial  or  medl- 
cal  purposes.  Currently  about  18%  of  ««>  In- 
cT»*Be  in  electrical  generating  capa^  Is 
used  to  meet  atr  condtttonlng  requirements. 
High  excise  taxaa  ahoold  be  placed  on  lux- 
uries which  require  high  energy  inputs  eltter 
to  manufacture  or  use.  For  example,  the  sec 
ond  car.  clothes  driers,  etc. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  actions  Is  to 
eain  time  to  find  practical  solutions  for  the 
overaU  energy  problem.  "The  ni»°°'J^'=?^ 
venlenoes  and  neoeesary  <*»°f~,l°,  °T^ 
bite  these  would  entaU  P*^_^*<>„*?^- 
nlflcanoe  compared  to  «»«  <»«^,i^*f*2^ 
tlons  and  general  misery  that  wooldfoPow 
a  rapid  loes  of  our  major  energy  '^^^J*; 
The  brownout*  we  are  tdld  to  e/P^.*^  *^ 
near  future  will  give  ua  but  a  faint  Inkling 
of  what  such  a  lose  would  mean.  ,.,».„ 

The  fact  that  living  off  energy  capital  has 
lasted  for  so  short  a  time  should  make  It 
not  too  difficult  to  adjust  onraelveeto  tte 
realities  of  the  supply  and  demand  ettnation 
After  aU,  lift  In  America  was  very  pleasant 
before  we  had  automobUes.  Jet  planes  and 
eleotrlfled  homee. 

What  I  aeld  In  my  19B7  speech  etlll  "aa™" 
to  me  to  sum  up  cOTrectly  where  we  rtaad: 
"High  energy  consumption  has  always  been 
a  prerequisite  of  polltloal  power.  The  «n- 
deucy  is  for  polltlcel  power  to  be  con^nt»tod 
in  an  ever  smaUer  number  of  countxlee.  vm- 
mately.  the  nation  which  controls  the  »««•« 
energy  resomrcee  will  beooma  dominant.  If  we 
give  thought  to  the  problem  of  energy  re- 
sources. If  we  act  wisely  and  In  time  to  con- 
serve what  we  have  and  prepare  well  for  nec- 
essary future  changes,  we  shall  Insure  this 
domtoant  position  for  our  own  country  " 


STORMT  TIMES  FOR  DEMOCRATS 


(Mr  PPfiw  Mked  and  was  gtren  pw- 
misgton  to  ertend  his  remarks  at  this 
potot  in  tlie  Recoid  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.)  

Mr.  SIKE8.  Mr.  SpwULer,  the  Etoo- 
cratlc  Party  nationwide  Is  conlronted 
with  some  of  the  most  dlfflcult  dedsJone 
In  the  party's  long  and  constructive  hls- 
twy.  CJoofusion  within  the  party  has 
been  compounded  In  recent  weeks.  It  a;v- 
pears  that  a  new  proposal  for  party 
staTicture  Is  to  be  submitted  to  the  con- 
vention in  Miami.  There  are  efforts  to 
mold  the  Democratic  Party  into  a  liberal 
party  in  the  hands  of  a  narrow  ideologi- 
cal eUte.  A  National  Democratic  Party 
composed  of  card-carrylx»«  members 
would  take  over  the  party  structure. 
Party  officials  and  life  long  Democrats 
could  be  disregarded  In  the  new  organi- 
zation. If  approved  this  could  revolu- 
tionise the  party's  public  posture  and  It 
could  be  ruinous  to  success  in  NovembM. 
It  would  almost  certainly  result  in  a  seri- 
ous split  within  the  party.  

Some  have  stated  that  a  decided  swing 
to  the  left  by  the  Democrate  could  be  the 
long-anticipated  prelude  to  a  new  divi- 
sion of  the  American  party  structure  into 
liberal  and  conservative  camps.  The  un- 
expected strwigth  developed  by  Senator 
McOoviRH  would  encourage  thU.  How- 
ever, the  Republicans  tried  the  same 
thing  with  a  strongly  conservative  pro- 
gram  under   Senatw   Ooldwatxe    and 
were  soundly  defeated.  Their  defeat  led 
to  a  restructuring  of   the  Republican 
Party  along  broader  lines  and  to  the 
election  erf  President  Nixon  4  years  later. 
There    are    few    who    think    Senator 
McOovxRii  could  win  if  nominated.  M  he 
should  f  aU  to  be  elected  it  is  likely  that 
the  Democratic  Party  will  return  to  iU 
long-standing  image  as  a  party  of  broad 
S4>peal  in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of 
Pranklln  Roosevelt  and  Harry  Truman 
This  does  not  solve  the  party's  current 
problems  6ind  there  are  many. 

Regretfully,  the  D«nocratic  Party  in 
1972  has  missed  a  golden  opportunity. 
■With  a  majority  in  both  Senate  and 
House,  the  party  has  failed  to  peas  ite 
own  welfare  reform,  tax  reform,  and 
antibUBlng  laws.  These  are  among  the 
Items  of  greatest  interest  to  moet  people. 
A  mass  of  legislation  has  been  enacted 
by  the  Democratic  Congress,  but  most  of 
It  does  not  carry  the  political  sex  appeal 
of  these  principle  issues.  The  President 
Is  not  likely  to  overlook  the  opportunity 
to  expose  these  shortcomings. 

Democrats  have  a  particular  talent  for 
mung  each  other  off.  Party  Infighting 
does  not  help  the  Nation  or  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  The  writing  of  a  platform 
may  expose  more  weaknesses  than  the 
party  can  overcome  regardless  of  candi- 
date, and  George  Wallace  and  others  are 
attempting  to  produce  a  party  platform 
which  Is  more  acceptable  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  than  the  one  now  proposed. 
Yet  efforts  to  start  pulling  responsible 
party  factions  together  may  have  come 
too  late  to  be  effective.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, the  Democratic  Party  has  serious 
problems  ahead  for  November.  America 
wants  responsible  programs  and  respon- 
sible candidates  which  it  can  confldentiy 
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support  for  a  better  tomorrow  Let  us 
hope  It  is  not  too  late  to  repair  the  dam- 
age within  the  Democratic  Party  Amer- 
ica needs  a  strong  Democratic  Party  un- 
der sound  leadership 


AN  OLD-FASHIONED  PATRIOT 
SPEAKS  OUT 

I  Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Missouri 
National  Guard  Association,  the  non- 
mllltary  forum  of  over  1.700  active  olB- 
cers,  retired  officers,  active  and  retired 
enlisted  men  of  the  Missouri  National 
Guard  recently  held  Its  silver  anniver- 
sary conference  In  St.  Louis.  Mo.  At  that 
ceremony  Col.  Oliver  M.  Husmann.  presi- 
dent of  the  association  for  1971-72.  and 
a  prominent  St.  Louis  businessman,  gave 
his  report  to  the  members. 

The  conference  warmly  received  this 
old-fashioned  patriot  who  spoke  out  for 
his  organization,  to  always  defend  the 
country.  Prom  one  who  has  served  his 
Nation,  speaking  before  those  who  also 
shouldered  the  task  of  defense.  Colonel 
Husmann  eloquently  and  concisely  stated 
his  dedication  to  the  United  States,  and 
its  tradlUonal  spirit  of  patriotic  mainte- 
nance of  freedom,  plus  efforts  for  peace. 

I  recommend  these  words  of  Colonel 
Husmann  to  this  Congress  as  an  example 
of  the  strong  devotion  to  our  country 
that  still  persists  today: 

Remarks  by  Col    Olivct  M.  Husm.^nn 

Webster  deflnee  a  Patriot  as  'one  who  lovee 
ixla  country  and  zealously  jfuards  Its  welfare; 
aspeclaUy  a  defender  of  popular  liberty." 
Thta  la  the  irtnd  of  patriot  I  was  taught  to 
admire  and  emulate.  The  kind  who  has 
fought  for  his  country  throughout  Its  his- 
tory. The  kind  who  admits  the  imperfections 
of  government,  but  loves  his  coxintry  even 
more  In  spite  of  them. 

Today  we  have  a  new  kind  of  patriot.  The 
draft  dodgers  who  skulks  into  Csoiada. 
3weden,  or  any  other  country  that  will  grant 
them  aayliun.  Thooe  who  trample  and  spit 
upon  the  Flag.  Those  who  bomb  and  bum 
our  public  buildings  and  academic  Inatltu- 
clotu.  Those  who  condemn  our  Involvement 
in  Viet  Nam  and  publicly  esteem  our  en- 
anUee.  Those  who  question  every  word 
uttered  by  our  leaders,  but  willingly  accept 
as  the  whole  truth  any  and  all  charges 
levied  against  us  by  our  enemies. 

There  are  many  In  this  country  who  And 
favor  with  this  new  type  of  jjatrlot.  We  and 
those  "sob  sisters'  amongst  oiu  clergy, 
among  our  so-called  Intellectuals  and  even 
amongst  our  leaders  In  the  Congress  and  the 
Senate.  They  say  we  should  not  hiive  be- 
come Involved  In  Viet  Nam  and  now  because 
we  are  so  Involved,  the  new  type  of  patriot 
must  be  permitted  to  vent  his  frustrations 
as  he  desires. 

The  National  Ouard  U  made  up  of  men. 
Men  from  many  walks  of  life.  Men  In  differ- 
ent stages  of  maturity.  Men  of  different  so- 
cial antecedents.  Men  of  various  religious  be- 
liefs. Men  with  different  political  convic- 
tions. These  qualities  and  characteristics 
which  each  individual  possesses,  must  be 
nurtured,  moulded  and  fiwed  with  those  of 
the  next  man  until,  as  an  entity,  we  can 
move  forward  In  a  concentrated  effort  toward 
a  common  goal.  We  must  resolve  to  do  every- 
•hlng  in  our  power  to  again  convince  the 
people  of  our  country  that  Wetiater's  deniil- 
*.loa  of  a  patriot  Is  and  always  wUl  be 
correct. 


There  are  too  many  In  this  country  who 
have  forgotten  that  the  two  ideologies — 
Democracy  and  Communism — cannot  live 
side  by  side  except  by  artful  truces  and  so- 
caUed  cold  wars,  neither  of  which  can  nur- 
ture a  real,  lasting  peace.  The  tentacles  of 
Commumsm  creep  msiduously  wherever  they 
gain  a  foothold  Oiu  land,  our  way  of  life, 
our  freedom  and  our  liberty,  as  we  know 
them  are  the  prizes  Communism  ctrlves  to 
take  from  us  Guardsmen  mvist  be  constantly 
prepared  to  flght  this  threat.  We  must  not 
permit  ourselves  to  become  the  weak  link  in 
the  defense  of  this  great  nation. 

There  is  a  greater  need  for  the  existence  of 
the  Guard  today  than  ever  before  We  must 
let  our  fellow  citizens  itnow  that  the  enemy 
wants  us  to  be  rareless.  lazy  and  uninspired 
m  the  desire  'o  defend  our  country  That 
he  looks  upon  us  with  utter  contempt  when 
we  say  we  are  tired  of  war  We  nr  ist  make 
the  public  realize  that  America  leeds  its 
men — soldiers  and  citizens  alike-  to  work 
contlnously  to  improve  our  defensive  postiu* 
while  there  is  still  time.  If  we  wish  to  main- 
tain for  oiiT  children  the  liberty,  freedom 
and  safety  which  we  enjoy,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  defend  these  truths  to  the  death. 
Consider  for  a  moment  what  life  would  be 
like  without  these  privileges  we  accept  so 
matter-of-factly. 

One  thing  Is  certain:  we  have  the  organi- 
zation to  build  such  a  defense.  We  have  the 
know-how  and  the  money  In  this  country 
to  develop  such  a  defense.  Most  important  of 
all.  we  have  US.  the  National  Guard.  We  can 
discourage  aggression  now  All  we  have  to  do 
is  feel  the  urgency,  to  realize  the  practica- 
bility of  being  prepared,  and  to  work — work 
as  men  dedicated  to  the  principle  that  the 
freedom  we  enjoy  shall  not  perish 

Our  silver  anniversary  Is  an  opportune 
time  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  task  at 
hand,  to  filling  our  rank.s  with  true  patriots, 
to  teaching,  to  absorbing  lessons  learned,  to 
building  a  defense  capable  of  filling  the 
needs  of  our  people,  our  commtmlty  and  our 
coxmtry 

Guardsmen  have  taken  such  dedicated 
stands  many  times  in  history:  always  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  liberty  Our  cltlzen- 
soldlers.  otir  National  Ouard.  Is  older  than 
the  Nation  Itself  Dedicated  men  of  the  early 
colonies  oreanl^ed  units  and  trained  to  de- 
fend their  settlements  long  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  Many  of  our 
present-day  G\iard  units  trace  their  hlstor\' 
directly  to  these  early  grotjps  of  citizen- 
soldiers 

We  need  to  review  the  heritage  willed  us 
by  those  who  early  stood  in  the  defense  of 
our  co\mtry.  We  need  to  relive  the  struggles 
of  the  past,  to  see  in  our  minds  eve  and  feel 
in  our  hearts  the  valiant  stand  they  took  so 
this  nation  might  be  free  We  need  to  think 
of  tho.se  who  stood  with  Washington  at 
Brandywlne  and  German  town  We  need  to  be 
reminded  of  the  Guardsmen,  militiamen, 
mlnu'emen  call  them  what  you  will,  who 
bled  a,t  Bunker  Hill.  We  need  to  trace  their 
footorints  that  marked  with  blood  the  snows 
of  Valley  Porpe  We  must  bend  our  backs  and 
^ra.sp  with  freezing  fingers  the  frosted  oars 
with  Washington  as  he  crosses  the  lev  Dela- 
ware We  mu.st  lay  selee  with  him  to  the 
heights  of  Yorktown  We  must  .strive  with 
those  who  followed  Lee  Sherman  and  Grant 
We  must  feel  the  fury  of  the  charge  at  San 
Juan  We  must  share  with  them  the  blood 
and  sweat  of  the  Philippines  and  the  Mexican 
Border,  Let  us  follow  "Black-Jack"  Pershing 
through  the  holocau-st  of  WWI  Eisenhower. 
Macj\rth\ir  and  Patton  through  the  war  to 
end  all  wars  Let  us  relive  with  them  Argon- 
ne.  Chateau-Thierry,  Corregldor.  Normandy 
and  MIO  Alley.  Finally  Korea  and  Viet  Nam, 
For  the  flrst  time  In  history  American  fight- 
ing men  find  themselves  In  the  unusual  jjosi- 
tlon  of  fighting  a  battle  they  cannot  wtn.  a 
war  they  are  not  supposed  to  win.  A  classic 
study  in  frustration. 


Is  Freedom,  Democracy  and  the  American 
■A-ay  of  life,  which  was  twught  at  such  a 
tremendous  price  to  be  lost  to  the  most 
deadly  enemy  that  has  ever  theatened  free 
men?  Has  the  sacrlUce  they  made,  been  made 
m  vain?  Can  we  not  continue  the  flght.  can 
we  not  as  cltlzen-soldlers  bolster  the  de- 
fenses, man  them  effectively  and  surely, 
against  any  and  all  attacks  of  an  enemy? 
Can  we  not  show  a  love  for  our  country'  a 
love  that  surmounts  all  fears,  all  weaknesses 
and  dedicates  men  to  preserve  with  their 
lives  the  land  they  love? 

I  am  not  asking  that  we  dedicate  our- 
selves to  becoming  a  nation  of  warmongers, 
.No.  I  ask  that  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  work 
for  peace.  I  firmly  believe  a  strong  aggressive, 
defensive  posture  Is  the  best  offense  avail- 
able to  a  country  whose  democratic  Ideals 
prevents  it  from  Initiating  an  attack  against 
any  enemy  unless  provoked  beyond  en- 
durance, 

UntU  we  have  made  ova  cotmtry  so  Im- 
pregnable, .so  Invulnerable  that  an  attack 
would  be  suicidal,  will  our  enemies  keep  their 
distance.  Until  we  have  done  this,  the  possi- 
bility of  America  becoming  a  major  battle- 
field m  a  new  world  conflict  becomes  more 
app>arent  with  each  passing  day. 

Gentlemen.  Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  look 
•o  our  defenses,  time  to  follow  the  heritage 
•which  Is  ours.  The  time  to  demonstrate,  once 
again,  to  all  the  world,  that  democracy  is  a 
living  thing,  transcending  all  other  ways  of 
life,  and  worth   protecting  at   any  cost 


NARCOTICS   AND  SOUTHEAST   .ASIA 

Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mi.ssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  I 

Mr.  WOLFF,  Mr,  Speaker,  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
texts  of  several  formal  statements  made 
before  an  Informal  hearing  which  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr 
Murphy  '  and  I  held  on  June  6  In  New 
York  City, 

The  subject  of  the  hearing  was  inter- 
national narcotics  traffic  and  I  believe 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  House  will  find 
this  information  most  interesting  and 
useful  to  their  work  in  finding  a  solution 
to  this  vital  problem: 

Narcotics    and    Soxtheast    Asia 

(Opening  statement  of  the  Honorable 

Le-ster  L    WoLrF,  of  New  York.  June  9.  1972) 

Let  me  open  these  hearings  by  stating  that 
they  are  an  extension  of  the  investigations 
which  we  have  conducted  Into  the  question 
of  international  narcotics  traffic  and  its  con- 
trol. 

The  drug  problem  here  in  the  United 
States  has  been  steadily  Increasing  over  the 
past  decade  and  now  permeates  our  dally 
lives.  The  problem  of  hard  drug  addiction  is 
:io  longer  confined  to  the  urban  ghettos:  It 
has  isnread  into  suburban  communities  and 
even  into  our  armed  forces. 

.'Vs  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee we  bear  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
proposing  and  enacting  legislation  to  assist 
in  anti-smuggling  efforts  throughout  the 
world.  Such  an  important  responsibility  can 
only  be  discharged  prop>erly  based  on  com- 
plete and  accurate  information.  I  for  one 
miist  say  in  all  honesty  that  I  have  not  had 
cooperation  in  obtaining  the  necessary  In- 
formation. In  fact,  the  reason  for  this  hear- 
ing and  the  ones  which  will  follow  Is  to  gel 
at  the  information  which  we  have  thus  far 
found  elusive. 

I  have  been  told  about  the  impact  of  our 
new  anti-drug  programs  in  the  Interna- 
tional sphere  on  the  heroin  supply  in  this 
countrj' — some  sources  say  it  has  had  some 
effect,    others    say    it    has    had    no   effect.    I 
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hftTt  been  told  that  we  are  making  strong 
MoMsentatlons  to  other  governments  on  this 
matter  and  I  have  been  told  by  our  own 
^ts  that  they  cannot  stop  the  drug  traffic 
nverseas  because  their  hands  have  been  tied 
for  DoUtical  reasons.  Despite  rosy  predictions 
Ind  statements  by  high  officials  in  our  gov- 
ernment, the  international  traffic  in  narcotics 
continues  to  increase  steadily. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  our  priorities 
in  dealing  with  foreign  governments  may  be 
i-elouded.  Protecting  our  own  people  from 
^scourge  of  heroin  addiction  by  halting 
Se  flow  of  narcotics  at  the  source  must  be 
our  number  one  priority.  1  feel  that  there  Is 
.  ouestlon  as  to  whether  we  are  suppressing 
information  related  to  the  Involvement  of 
officials  of  foreign  governments  in  the  drug 
t-fllc  reaching  our  shores.  This  perhaps  is 
belne  done  to  preserve  the  sensitive  nature 
of  our  international  relations  and  we  gloss 
over  the  massive  domestic  problem  which 
confronts  our  nation.  In  effect  we  are  basing 
BOlicy  decisions  not  on  the  national  self- 
interest  of  protecting  our  own  young  people. 
but  of  protecting  an  international  situation 
ef  Questionable  priority 

We  are  conductUig  this  investigation  pre- 
cisely to  bridge  the  gap  between  rhetoric  and 
reality  on  this  question.  The  rhetoric  about 
the  heroin  traffic  has  been  voltunlnous  and 
emotive:  the  time  has  come  to  get  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  halt  this  deadly  traf- 
ftr  by  f.rm  action. 

We  shall  publish  the  information  which  we 
uncover  in  this  continuing  Investigation  in 
The  Coneresslonal  Record  and  we  vrtll  be  call- 
ing on  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  report  back  to  us  as  soon 
M  practicable  on  the  veracity  of  the  infor- 
mation and  on  any  actions  they  initiate  to 
deal  with  the  problem.  I  for  one  refuse  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  contradictory  and  evasive 
answers  which  I  have  received  and  I  am  com- 
mitted to  bring  the  complete  story  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
and  to  the  American  people. 

Opening   Remarks   Befobe   the   Heroin 

TRArric  Heabikc  in  New  York 
Mr.  MrHPHT  of  Illinois.  Good  morning  dis- 
tinguished   visitors    and    gentlemen    of    the 
press,  I  have  Just  a  few  words  before  we  be- 
gin today's  proceedings, 

I  think  most  Americans  are  well  aware  of 
the  situation  we  face  today  with  the  mas- 
sive use  of  heroin  and  other  drugs  among  our 
young  people  as  well  as  a  great  number  of 
inlUtarv  veterans. 

I.  along  vkdth  the  two  other  gentlemen  here, 
have  conducted  numerous  investigations  on 
the  use  of  heroin  among  our  soldiers  in  Viet- 
nam and  our  civilian  population  and  the  one 
fact  discovered  in  all  cases  was  that  drugs 
are  grown  and  refined  Illegally  In  foreign 
countries  with  the  final  product  then  being 
shipped  clandestinely  to  the  United  States. 

I  think  this  l8  an  important  fact  to  re- 
member because  If  we  are  ever  going  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  illegal  drugs  we  must  flrst 
deal  with  the  countries  in  which  they  are 
grown  and  processed. 

In  the  course  of  past  hearings,  we  have 
gathered  a  great  amount  of  testimony  from 
many  witnesses  and  all  this  testimony  has 
served  to  strengthen  my  belief  that  strong 
measures  are  necessary  to  deal  with  the  drug 
epidemic. 

Today,  we  are  going  to  hear  more  testimony 
from  several  knowledgeable  people  in  the 
fields  of  law  enforcement,  world  health  and 
from  an  author  who  recently  completed  a 
study  on  the  politics  of  heroin. 

Although  we  are  planning  more  hearings 
around  the  country,  let  us  hope  that  we  can 
begin  to  further  the  education  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  on  the  menace  of  drug  abuse 
with  the  facts  presented  during  this  hearing. 


AlXRED    W     MCCOT 

Mr.  WouT.  Alfred  W.  McCoy  is  presently  a 
Ph.  D.  student  to  Southeast  Asian  history  at 
Yale  University.  He  has  spent  the  last  10 
months  researching  the  international  drug 
traffic  and  his  findings  will  be  published  In 
a  forthcoming  book  entitled  "The  Politics  of 
Heroin   in  Southeast  Asia,"   Harper  &  Row 

Mr.  McCoy's  findings  are  baaed  on  research, 
documents. "and  more  than  253  personal  in- 
terviews conducted  in  the  United  States. 
Europe  and  Southeast  Asia.  Sources  of  infor- 
mation include  U.S.  military.  Uitelllgence. 
and  Embassy  reports  on  narcotics,  as  well  as 
interviews  with  U.8  Embassy.  AJX>.  and 
CIA  personnel,  Mr,  McCoy  also  met  with 
numerous  officials  of  local  military,  intel- 
ligence, and  customs  bureaus  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Laos.  Thailand.  Hong  Kong,  and 
Singapore. 

In  addition,  Mr  McCoy  has  spent  a  week 
living  with  an  opium  growing  Meo  tribe  in 
Laos.  I  am  informed  that  he  has  already 
briefed  our  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs   on  his  findings. 

Testimont  by  Aured  W.  McOot  Bxroax  the 
Congressional  Inqitibt  Reoardinc  Imteb- 
national  Nahcoticb  TRArnc.  June  9,  1972 


Southeast  Asia  is  fast  becomtog  the  major 
source  of  Illicit  narcotics  for  America's  grow- 
ing population  of  heroin  addicts.  Inter- 
national criminal  syndicates  began  shifting 
their  major  sources  of  supply  to  Southeast 
Asia  m  the  late  19606  when  the  Turkish 
government  began  a  drastic  reduction  of  Its 
opium  production  If  current  programs  are 
completed  ss  expected.  Turkey  will  have  com- 
pletely eradicated  legal  opium  production  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  And  within  the  coming 
months  Turkey's  Illicit  drug  traffic  will  also 
be  eliminated.  However,  many  responsible 
officials  inside  the  State  Department  and  the 
US  Bureau  of  Narcotics  are  very  much  aware 
that  unless  serious  preventative  measures  are 
taken  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  all  of 
.America's  heroin  supply  comes  from  South- 
east Asia.  And  If  the  drug  traffic  in  South- 
east Asia  Is  Ignored  all  our  efforts  in  Turkey 
will   have  been  wasted. 

President  Nixon  has  told  tis  that  there  can 
be  no  end  to  the  drug  traffic  in  this  country 
until  illicit  opliun  production  has  been 
eradicated.  Even  at  its  peak  In  1967-88  Tur- 
key produced  an  estimated  100  t-ons  of  Illicit 
opium,  equivalent  to  only  5<^r  to  7^-  of  the 
world's  total  Illicit  supply.  According  to  the 
United  Nations.  Southeast  Asia's  bountiful 
Golden  Triangle  Region — which  comprises 
the  rugged  mountato  areas  of  northeastern 
Burma,  northern  ThaUand  and  northern 
Laos — harvests  an  estimated  1 .000  tons  of  raw 
opium  annuaUy.  This  Is  equal  to  more  than 
-iO-^r  of  the  world's  illicit  opium  supply.  By 
Itself  northeastern  Burma  accounts  for  over 
50^r  of  the  world's  illicit  opium.  In  fact, 
more  recent  US  Bureau  of  Narcotics  reports 
estimate  that  northeastern  Burma  alone  may 
now  be  producing  1.000  tons  of  raw  opium 
annually. 

Increasing  quantities  of  Southeast  Asian 
narcotics  are  entering  the  international 
smuggling  routes  and  are  finding  their  way 
to  the  United  States.  Clandestine  labora- 
tories located  in  the  tri-border  area  where 
Burma,  Thailand,  and  Laos  converge  are 
producing  a  high  grade  of  heroin  which  is 
reaching  the  United  States  through  the  West 
Coast.  Europe,  and  Latin  America  Hong 
Kong's  flourishing  heroto  laboratories  use 
morphine  base  from  Southeast  Asia  to  re- 
fine high  grade  heroin  for  the  American 
market.  FinaUy.  Indochina's  Corslcan  syndi- 
cates have  been  supplying  Marseille's  heroin 
laboratories  with  limited  quantities  of 
Southeast  Asian  morphine  base  since  the 
early  19608. 

In  many  ways.  Thailand  is  the  key  lo  the 


drug  traffic  in  Southeast  Asia.  Most  of  the 
region's  iUlclt  narcoMos  tranait  through 
ThaUand  on  their  way  to  the  inUmational 
■nn"Bg'*"g  circuits.  Acrtjes  lU  northera  bor- 
der march  vast  mule  caravans  carrying  hun- 
Clreaa  of  tons  of  Burmese  opium.  In  fact, 
most  of  Btinna's  opium  exports  pass  through 
Thailand.  Opium  refineries  looated  along 
Thailand's  northern  border  process  morphine 
base  and  high  grade  heroin  for  the  interna- 
tional markeu.  ThaUand's  ports  on  the  Gulf 
of  Slam  serve  as  loading  points  for  the 
wooden-huUed  trawlers  that  sail  regularly  to 
Hong  Kong  loaded  with  morphine  baae  for 
Hong  Kong's  heroin  laboratories.  Moreover. 
Thailand  itealf  produces  an  estimated  150- 
200  tons  of  Ullclt  opium  every  year,  equiva- 
lent to  roughly  16%  of  the  world's  total 
Illicit  supply.  Given  the  importance  of 
Thailand's  role  in  Southeast  Asia's  drug  traf- 
fic, it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  our  government's  campaign 
against  the  international  drug  traffic  hinges 
to  a  large  extent  on  Thailand 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers  and  Ambassador 
Unger  have  stated  publicly  that  the  Thai 
government  is  giving  us  lU  full  coopera- 
tion" and  is  doing  everything  possible  to 
stem  the  flow  of  llUclt  narcotics  across  its 
borders.  Despite  these  claims  of  progress,  the 
opmm  caravans  continue  to  cross  ThaUand's 
northern  frontier  unimpeded  and  the  trawl- 
ers are  stUl  sailing  for  Hong  Kong  regularly 
Those  sympathetic  to  the  Thai  government 
have  offered  a  number  ot  plausible  explan<i- 
tions  for  thU  f aUure :  the  rugged  mountains 
which  form  the  counta^'s  northern  fronUer 
are  aUnoet  impoaslble  to  patrol;  the  Thai 
government  has  no  control  over  the  doaens 
of  armed  bands  which  bring  opium  across  iu 
northern  frontier:  and  the  Thai  trawleri  are 
extremely  elusive  and  theU  movemenu  are 
carefully  concealed.  However,  these  expla- 
naUonsare  not  borne  out  by  the  facu  of  the 
situation. 

In  reality,  the  Thai  government  has  a 
great  deal  of  control  over  the  situation  on  its 
northern  border.  According  to  the  OIA.  some 
80 '-^  to  90  <r,  of  aU  the  Burmese  opium 
which  crosses  toto  northern  Thailand  is  car- 
ried by  caravans  belonging  to  Natlonall* 
Chinese  Uregular  units  known  as  th«  in 
Army,  the  V  Army,  and  the  1st  Independent 
Unit.  Through  an  elaborate  network  of  radio 
posts  and  purchastog  agents  scattered  »««'•• 
northeastern  Burma,  these  NattonalW 
Chlneee  Irregulars  buy  up  most  of  the  avail- 
able opium  every  year  during  the  harrea* 
season.  Onoe  the  opium  is  collected  fnwi  the 
hUl  tribe  farmers,  NatlonalJet  Ohlneee  amy 
caravans  comprising  up  to  600  mnlae  and  SOO 
armed  men  set  out  from  their  headquarters 
in  northern  ThaUand.  These  caravan*  move 
from  village  to  vUlage  through  the  nigged 
ridges  and  mountains  of  northern  Burma 
and  often  return  with  up  to  i»  tooa  of  mm 
opium.  Once  the  opium  Is  brought  Into  Thai- 
land It  Is  proceaeed.  frequently  at  the  Na- 
tional Chmase  military  bMes.  Into  heroin, 
morphine  and  smoking  opium. 

Even  though  they  are  heavUy  invoived  in 
the  narcotics  trafllc.  theae  Nationalists 
Chinese  Irregular  units  are  closely  allied  with 
the  Thai  government.  They  patrol  Thailand's 
northern  border  with  admirable  efficiency 
and  coUect  an  "import  duty"  of  about  $6.00 
on  every  kilo  of  rav.-  opltun  entering  Thai- 
land. In  addition,  some  1.400  of  these  Irregu- 
lar troops  are  providing  an  invaluable  service 
to  the  Thai  government  by  batUtog  anti- 
government  rebeU  In  northern  Thailand  and 
are  used  to  prevent  rebeUlons  in  other 
troubled  areas. 

The  remaining  10%  of  Burma's  opium  ex- 
ports are  controlled  by  Bumea^  rebeta  wlio 
enjoy  the  oovert  support  of  the  That  govern- 
ment. The  Thai  government  has  granted  aU 
of  these  rebel  bands  cloeely  guarded  sanctu- 
aries near  Its  northern  border.  The  Huei  Krai 
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oMinp  areft  In  Chlnagnl  provlnos  baa  long 
Baen  a  mftjor  sanotuary  ara»  fcur  BuiuiuM 
nbela  «ngac*(t  l^  the  optum  trafflo  «aat  of 
the  aalwMn  ftt^er  Tbe  ana  siuroundlnc  tb« 
HaUonaUat  Chlneoa  m  Army  headqtiartan 
In  Chlangmal  Provtnoe  1b  the  moat  impor- 
tant sanctuary  for  Burmea*  armad  tancU  In- 
volv«<l  In  tbe  opium  trafflo.  0«n.  tio  Hang's 
3han  tJnltetl  Revolutionary  Army,  Brig.  Oan. 
Jimmy  Tang's  Kokang  Rarolutlnnary  Force. 
Cton.  Zau  Seng's  y«/^>iin  Indepandenea  Army. 
a«n.  Jao  miu's  aixan  State  Amiy  and  Oen. 
Kyanaone's  Pa-O  rebels  are  aiaong  tboae 
crowded  together  on  a  few  mountain  top* 
in  the  Cblangmal  Prortnoa  sanoiiiary  araa. 
Tba  entrances  to  all  of  tbaaa  oamps  are  well 
guarded  by  Thai  poltee.  But  so  far  there  has 
been  no  serloua  eCort  to  slow  down  the  flow 
of  oplimi  croaalng  the  border  from  Burma. 

Similarly,  the  movement  of  the  Thai  trawl- 
ers between  Bangkok  and  Hong  Kong  Is  one 
of  the  moet  metlculoiialy  monitored  aspects 
of  the  entire  International  drug  traffic. 
Through  their  own  Intelligence  nets  in  Thai- 
land, the  US  Biireau  of  Narcotics'  agenta  are 
sometimes  able  to  leam  the  precise  details 
about  the  slae  of  the  drug  shipments,  the 
name  of  the  trawlera.  and  their  probable  de- 
parture date*.  Tor  example,  when  I  was  In 
Bangkok  In  September  1971.  US  agents  told 
me  that  a  trawler  bad  just  loaded  1 .600  kilos 
of  raw  opl\un  and  200  klloe  of  morphine  baae 
for  shipment  to  Hong  Kong.  However,  be- 
catiae  of  systematic  Thai  police  corruption 
It  was  Impossible  to  stop  the  shipment.  As 
these  trawlers  move  mto  International  sea- 
lanee,  round  the  southern  tip  of  Vietnam. 
and  bead  north  through  the  South  China  Sea 
to  Hong  Kong,  they  are  monitored  by  US 
Mavy  patrol  aircraft.  Several  times  during 
their  'Toyage.  each  of  theee  trawlers  Is  photo- 
graphed and  carefully  studied  by  US  Naval 
mtalllgenoe  offlclals.  Yet  even  with  this  de- 
tailed Intelllgenoe  the  Thai  police  have  been 
unable  to  disrupt  the  trawler  traffic  In  any 
significant  faahlon. 

US  narcotics  agents  have  reported  that 
ayatamatlc  corruption  among  the  Thai  police 
makea  serious  enforcement  work  extremely 
difficult.  According  to  US  agents,  almost  ever\- 
major  narcotics  trafficker  has  a  high  level 
"advisor"  on  the  Thai  police  force.  Before 
every  major  shipment  of  narcotics  Is  moved 
the  syndlcatea  consult  the  police  to  make 
nun  there  will  be  no  unexpected  Interference. 
US  agents  have  learned  through  bitter  ez- 
perlanoe  that  any  Intelligence  they  gather  on 
the  traffic  will  find  its  way  to  the  syndicates 
If  they  share  their  infcrmatton  with  their 
Thai  oountarparts. 

In  light  of  theae  enormous  problems,  Sec.  of 
State  Rogers'  aaaertlon  that  the  Thai  au- 
thorities are  glvmg  us  "full  cooperation"  with 
our  antl-narcotlcs  effort  hardly  seems  justl- 
ned.  In  fact,  reaponalble  US  officials  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  have  admitted  to  me  privately 
In  recant  weeks  that  the  Thais  are  still  very 
far  from  taking  serious  steps  to  end  the 
narcotics  traffic.  These  officials  report  that 
the  sensitive  state  of  Thai- American  rela- 
tions, particularly  over  the  negotiations  for 
the  opening  of  new  air  bases  for  the  Vietnam 
War,  make  it  impossible  for  antl-narcotlcs 
work  to  be  anything  more  Important  than 
"one  of  our  top  Ave  or  six  priorities"  in  Thai- 
land. 

Once  again  we  are  faced  with  a  situation 
'Where  our  diplomats  have  choeen  to  sacri- 
floe  antl-narcotlcs  work  to  polttlcal  and 
military  objectives.  And  onoe  again  we  are 
faced  with  a  olearcut  choice  between  our 
fruitless  quest  for  military  victory  In  Indo- 
china and  eradicating  the  International  drug 
traffic.  There  are  eiwugh  narcotics  in  South- 
east Asia  to  fuel  our  heroin  plague  for  gen- 
erations to  oome.  Until  we  make  antl-nar- 
cotlcs work  our  No.  1  political  priority  in 
Southeast  Asia  we  will  have  to  leam  to  live 
with  our  heroin  problem. 


Nelson  Q  aaoss 
Mr.  Woirr  Our  next  witness  Is  the  hon- 
orable Nelson  Q  Gross.  We  are  pleased  that 
Mr.  Oross  who  serves  as  Senior  Advisor  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  coordinator  for 
international  narcotics  matters  was  able,  on 
very  short  notice  to  rearrange  his  schedule 
to  appear  here  today.  We  look  forward  to 
hearing  your  comments. 

aTATBMBNT  BY  NELSON  QSOSS     StI'nOB  ADVISDl 

TO  TOT  SacarrABT  or  State  akd  Coordina- 
tor rOR  INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS   MATTKRS 

BaroRK  TUX  Congrebsiowal  Inqdirt  Hscars- 

iNO     International     Narcotics     Traftic, 

June  9.  1972 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  of  appearing 
today  and  setting  the  record  straight  on  the 
progress  and  the  integrity  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment'8  antl-narcotlcs  program 
in  Southeast  Asia.  I  shall  address  my  state- 
ment essential ly  to  the  recent  allegations 
regarding  that  program  made  by  Mr.  Alfred 
W.  McCoy,  a  student  at  Yale,  and  then  an- 
swer your  questions. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  McCoy's  ob- 
vious Interest  In  seeing  the  scotirge  of  drug 
abuse  brought  to  an  end,  our  official  infor- 
mation reveals  that  much  of  what  he  has 
reported  Is  out  of  date  and  thus  must  be 
labelled  misleading  and  inacctuate.  Ttie 
problem  of  drug  abuse  Is  an  emotlonaUy- 
charged  issue.  While  It  may  well  make  good 
copy  in  the  eyes  of  a  book  publisher  to 
charge — as  Mr.  McCoy  has  done  In  sensa- 
tional fashion — that  the  Gtovemment  of  the 
United  States  is  aiding  and  abetting  the 
influx  of  heroin  Into  our  nation,"  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  EquaUy 
sensational  and.  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain, 
unsubstantiated.  Is  the  charge  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Coy that  high  government  offlclals  In  Thai- 
land, Laos  and  South  Viet  Nam  "are  actively 
engaged  in  the  heroin  traffic  and  are  pro- 
tecting the  region's  powerful  narcotics  syn- 
dicates." 

Mr.  McCoy  somehow  missed  the  name  of 
the  kingpin  of  the  heroin  traffic  in  South- 
east .\sla.  The  man  Is  LO  Hslng  Han  of 
Btirma.  His  control  of  the  area  opium  runs 
the  gamut  from  opium  poppy  flelds.  along 
the  smuggling  routes,  to  his  heroin  re- 
fineries. 

LO  has  a  virtual  monopoly  on  heroin  re- 
ilnlng  in  the  section.  Many  of  the  refineries 
driven  out  of  Laos  and  Thailand  have  come 
under  LO's  control  \n  Burma. 

We  have  discussed  the  urgent  problem 
poeed  by  LO's  operation  with  the  Btirmese. 
But  LO  operates  within  Insurgent-controlled 
territory  and  Is  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Burmese  Oovernment. 

I  now  turn  to  the  three  major  allegations 
made  by  Mr.  McCoy  In  his  June  2  statement 
before  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  UjS 
Senate. 

1.  "Much  of  the  heroin  entering  the  United 
States  now  originates  In  Southeast  Asia." 

Southeast  .\sia  is  not  a  major  source  of 
iieroin  on  our  market.  While  the  "Oolden 
Triangle"  area  of  Burma.  Laos,  and  Thailand 
yields  an  estimated  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
llUolt  opium  supply,  most  of  that  output  Is 
coiisumed  in  traditional  Asian  markets.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  heroin  com- 
ing to  the  United  States  originates  In  the 
Middle  East  and  is  processed  in  EUiropean 
'.abs  before  being  smuggled  into  our  cotintry. 
We  estimate  that  probably  only  five  percent, 
certainly  no  more  than  ten  percent,  of  the 
heroin  presently  flowing  to  the  United  States 
originates  in  Southeast  Asia  Whatever  the 
flgure,  we  are  obviously  concerned.  We  are 
further  concerned  about  the  prospect  of  a 
swing  in  international  traffickers'  interest 
from  the  Middle  Elast  to  Southeast  .^sla,  par- 
tlculsu-ly  as  the  Turkish  Government's  ban 
on  opium  poppy  cultivation  results  In  di- 
minished supplies. 


2.  "The  governments  of  South  Vlet-Naa, 
Laos,  and  Thailand  are  actively  engaged  la 
the  heroin  trafflo." 

It  BO  happens  that  Mr.  McCoy  seleotad 
three  of  the  coimtrlea  with  which  we  sn 
working  very  closely.  Perhaps  progress  has 
not  been  as  rapid  aa  one  would  like,  but 
drugs  have  been  tolaratad  over  many  gn. 
eratlons  In  theae  countries,  and  the  solution 
is  far  from  an  overnight  solution.  Trafllek- 
ing  In  drugs  in  Thailand  was  legal  untU 
1968,  and  not  untU  lut  November  did  tte 
Lao  Oovernment  move  to  prohibit  drug  traf. 
flcklng.  At  the  moment  In  Laoa,  we  have  tvo 
BNDD  agents  with  an  additional  one  expect- 
ed to  arrive,  four  permanant  Customs  aganta 
and  five  additional  ones  on  T13Y,  two  Public 
Safety  Officers  with  three  more  scheduled  to 
arrive  In  the  near  future,  and  one  AID  of- 
ficial. 

In  Thailand,  we  have  ten  BNDD  agents,  two 
Customs  agenta,  and  one  Foivlgn  Serrtos 
Officer 

And  In  Vlet-Nam,  there  are  ten  Public 
Safety  Officers,  two  Customs  agents,  and  one 
BNDD  agent. 

I  shotUd  like  to  provlda  additional  com- 
ments on  each  of  the  tbrae  countries; 

South  Viet-Nam — The  UJS.  troop  with- 
drawal and  suppression  efforts  have  knocked 
the  bottom  out  of  the  heroin  market  In  Vlet- 
Nam,  causing  prices  to  plummet  from  $8,000 
per  kilo  last  j-ear  to  (3,000  or  less  at  present. 
All  Indications  are  that  heroin  sellers  have 
had  little  success  in  building  an  alternative 
market  among  the  Vietnamese  to  replace 
their  lost  QJC,  consumers.  In  such  a  situation. 
It  is  logical  that  suppliers  will  be  tempted  to 
seek  channels  to  other  markets.  Including  the 
United  States.  Pta  this  reason,  our  authorltlM 
in  Vlet-Nam  have  been  watching  Intently  for 
signs  of  such  a  development.  Our  most  recent 
Intelligence  Indicates  that  there  Is  no  orga- 
nized apparatus  smuggling  heroin  from  Vlet- 
Nam  to  the  U.S.  Without  exception,  those  Im- 
plicated In  such  activities  have  been  low  level. 
Individual  entrepreneurs  who  lack  an  orgs- 
iilzed  distribution  system.  With  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  a.I.  market,  many  traffickers 
in  the  region  appear  to  be  abandoning  heroin 
to  rettim  to  the  traditional  opium  trade. 

The  Oovernment  of  Vlet-Nam  vrith  the  co- 
operation of  the  U.S.  Mission  has  made  con- 
siderable progress  In  reducing  narcotics  tr&fBc 
and  drug  abuse.  The  U.S.  Mission  has  been 
Intensely  aware  of  the  heroin  traffic  In  Vlet- 
Nam  since  the  drug  first  appeared  in  late  1969 
and  first  became  available  to  U.S.  servicemen 
during  the  first  half  of  1970.  In  March  1970 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
(BNDD)  initiated  a  survey  to  define  the  role 
of  Asia  In  the  world's  narcotics  traffic  which 
laid  the  groundwork  for  addressing  the  basic 
problems  in  Southeast  Asia  of  production, 
distribution,  suppression,  and  rehabilitation. 
As  evidence  of  the  Mission's  concern  over  In- 
creasing drug  abuse,  MACV  carried  o'Jt  a  na- 
tionwide drug  survey  In  July  1970  which  Indi- 
cated that  heroin  was  being  Introduced  In 
Vlet-Nam  In  considerable  quantity.  As  n  re- 
sult, a  MACV  drug  abuse  task  force  was 
formed  In  August  1970.  and  a  comprehensive 
drug  suppression  program  was  developed  and 
carried  Into  effect.  Under  the  program  Com- 
bined Antl-narcotlcs  Enforcement  Commit- 
tees were  established  in  each  military  region 
A  Joint  American  and  Vietnamese  Narcotics 
Investigation  Detachment  was  to  gather  drug 
intelligence  and  provide  a  coordinated  in- 
vestigative capabUlty  to  eradicate  Iskrge  sup- 
ply sources  of  narcotics.  Another  Important 
feature  was  the  eetablishinent  of  a  Joint  UB. 
Service  Customs  Oroup. 

On  the  clvU  side,  the  Mission  developed  a 
narcotics  control  action  plan  which  calls 
for  the  Involvement  of  all  elements  con- 
cerned with  the  suppression  of  drug  abuse 
and  trafficking. 

As  soon  aa  the  narcotics  problem  began  to 
assume  serious  propwrtlons.  high  level  coor- 
cSnation  and  planning  efforts  began  between 
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«K.  Mission  and  the  Oovermneut  of  Viet- 
Kn'SSe  Minister  KWem^-^«*''llP^; 
^^  to  reduce   the   use  of   and  traffic   In 

SS  throughout  t^«  «"'^*^-  '^Jfn?^- 
Su^er  ei^d  General  Abrams  met  with  Presl- 
S«nt  TTileu  to  discuss  specific  measures,  and 
«  a  rSult  President  Thleu  designated  a  team 
S  eSertenced  Intelligence  and  po»ce  offl- 
fi2to  develop  and  carry  out  an  effective 
^o-i  Dr^jranT  He  also  set  up  tntermlnls- 
JS^'  K^PPr-wlo^   committees   at   the 
SnS^^d  ^vlnclal  levels,  replaced  key 
^rt^nnel  In  the  police  and  other  areas  af- 
^Tc^rg   narcotics  ^tlvltles.  and  dictated  a 
Son^v'i<ie  customs  crackdown   to  seal   off 
Talrports  and  harbors  through  South  Viet- 
^    A  tax-free  reward  syatem  was  eetab- 
ils^  and  a  drug  education  campaign  was 
b^un,  prime  Minister  Khiem  was  given  dl- 
r^t  supervision  of  the   national   campaign 
Zi  w^rXucted  to  u-e  the  coordinating 
Wihlnery   of   the   pacification   program   to 

""H  "  result  of  these  combined  U.S.  Mis- 
sion/Vietnamese  Government  efforts,  the 
aumber  of  arrests  on  narcotics  charges  went 
,X  2.911  in  1969  to  6.464  In  1971  Hero  n 
Qsizures  throughout  Vlet-Nam  rose  from  12 
S^Xln  1969  to  271  pounds  in  1971  and 
^ivun  seizures  Increased  from  11  Pounda  m 
1969  to  1,071  pounds  In  1971.  Most  Impor- 
tant the  big  time  traffickers  no  longer  find 
It  profitable  or  safe  to  operate  In  the  coun- 
try Even  now,  under  existing  conditions  of 
martial  law  and  the  requirements  of  national 
defense  against  the  North  Vietnamese  Inva- 
slon,  joint  U.8./South  Vietnamese  narcotics 
operations  continue. 

The  arrest  last  year  of  two  pro-Thleu  mem- 
bers of  the  Lower  House  is  an  Indication  the 
Vietnamese  Government  Is  actively  engaged 
astalnst  the  heroin  traffic.  One  was  dismissed 
wld  the  other  was  sentenced  to  seven  years. 
Laos— The  Narcotics  Contr<A  Law  imple- 
mented last  November  makes  any  coromer- 
clal  transaction  mvolvlng  opium  or  Its  deriv- 
atives Illegal  and  for  the  first  time  glj*  <^« 
Lao  Oovernment  a  legal  basis  for  Interdict- 
ing Illicit  traffic.   Strict  controls  have  also 
b««n  placed  on  the  Importation  and  distribu- 
tion of  acetic  anhydride,  a  chemical  required 
in  the  heroin  refining  process.  Last  November 
7    730  gaUons  of  acetic  anhydride— enough 
vo  make  three  tons  of  heroin— were  seliMKl. 
Also  several  seizures  of  opium  and  herom 
have  been  made.  The  most  recent  seteures 
were  28  kUoe  of  opium  on  May  26  and  30  kUoe 
of  opium  and  9  kUoe  of  #4  heroin  on  June 
7  Inspection  procedures  on  domestic  and  in- 
ternational air  routes  have  been  tightened 

up. 

In  the  absence  of  laws  forbidding  narcotlM 
trafficking.  Iao  law  enforcement  agencies  had 
not  been  staffed,  trained  or  equipped  to  In- 
terdict the  traffic.  Therefore,  since  paaaaga 
of  the  law,  the  Government  has  concen- 
trated on  estabUshtng  an  equlvalert  of  tl» 
BNDD  to  lead  and  coordinate  narcotics  con- 
trol. It  Is  beaded  by  a  mlUtary  officer  who 
reports  directly  to  the  Prime  Ji4lnl«t«  and 
has  Jurisdiction  over  clvUlan  and  mlUtary 
enforcement  efforts.  The  I*o  national  po- 
lice and  customs  agency  have  also  established 
special  narcotics  control  units. 

The  UJS.  Mission  was  moet  effective  in  en- 
couraging the  passage  of  the  I*o  law.  Our 
narcotics    enforcement    advisers    from    the 
BNDD,  Customs,  and  USAID's  Public  Safety 
Division  are  hard  at  work  advising  and  train- 
ing their  Lao  counterparts  In  Vientiane  and 
other  key  points,  including  Ban  Houel  Sal  in 
the  Oolden  Triangle,  Specialized  equipment 
will  be  provided  to  the  new  narcotics  agen- 
cies as  their  paraonnel  are  trained  to  use  it. 
The  production  of  opium  !n  Laoe,  which 
may  have  been  as  high  aa  100  tons  a  year, 
has  been  sharply  curtaUed.  and  our  intelli- 
gence Indicates  that  the  flow  of  opium  and 
heroin   through   the   country   has   also   de- 
creased considerably. 
In  Mr,  McCoy's  statamant  of  Jane  3.  he 
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UuUoatMl  that  moat  of  tha  ophun  tra«lc  to 
^SiMt  Laoa  to  oontrouad  by  Vang  Pm. 
^^^raTtemant  Ignowa  tha  f»«t  that  mojtof 
northawrt  Laos  la  <^^^^J>y  ^^ 
Vtotnamaae.  Opium produottoe  to  ^<f»»^ 
of  northeast  Laoa  stffl  under  l-^aT^" 
ment  control  could  not  exceed  m»[tt*f"  • 
few  tons  a  year,  and  these  are  conamned  by 
^  ^trlbaanan.  Aa  for  Vang  ^■^•^ 
taken  a  strong  public  position  •««f-*0P»«» 
cultivation  and  trafficking  by  the  »*»•«• 
conafalara  opium  addiction  a  aertoas  ?»""» 
among  hla  pwjple  and  wlahea  to  prevent  f^- 
^^ictton^and  to  rahabilltate  thoae  al- 

ready  addicted.  .     ».»..»*  »,« 

AS  for  Ouan  Bathlkoun,  it  f»»y  *^J^»\! 
was  tovolved  to  the  opium  traffic  *>•'«•« 
was  iUagal.  but  we  are  not  aware  of  anything 
Ze  ^'  unsubstantiated  aUegaOon.  «>^ 
cemtoK  his  paat  or  present  compUcity.  With 
^^t^hte^trS"  of  the  ';^»^J^*^ 
^Soratory  to  Laoa."  «ce  •«»^- *"  ^,^1^ 
is  allegation.  Mr.  McCoy  was  ^P«*»^"y  "j 
TeiSto  a  refinery  at  Ban  H^J*P  TS 
was  abandoned  laat  »ummar.  BJ^*™^  ^ 
chemicals  were  dlacovered  to  tta  Jnngto  »bA 
seised  by  a  team  of  Lao  narcotics  «*»«*•  ?^. 
McCoy  quoted  a  CIA  source  to  "tattag  that 
S51^1toi^rh«l  »  capacity  of  8.000kU^o^ 
heroto  per  year.  Members  of  o"!  MJa^^^^ 
examtoed  the  site  and  »^'f  "**PSJrtl5M  as- 
could  have  produced  less  than  1XX»  kUoe  as- 
suming a  a4-hour-a-day  OP*'**^.^,  ^„ 
With  retard  to  Mr.  McCoy's  aUegatloo  oon- 
ceSS  A^Jmerica.  I  ^^<[:^,^^^^. 
the  fcJlowlng  statement  «l««-«i,j'LZ^ 
ington  on  June  2  by  the  Managing  DlrwJtor 
of  Air  America: 

■Mr  Alfrwl  W.  McCoy  today  told  the  Ben- 
ate  l-torelgn  Operations  C>o«»^*^J  ^V^ 
NorthVrnLi«».  Air  Ameri«  aircraft  wdh^ 
oopters  chartered  by  the  VS.  O";  a^^^ 
h2ve  been  transporting  opium  ^"t^^^^ 
the  agency's  tribal  mercenaries  on  a  regular 

''"This  sUtement  is  utterly  and  absolutely 
false    AA  and  USAID  have  cooperated  In  a 
security  program  which  ^fl^^';'"^  P"T;^^ 
the  carriage  of  drugs  on  any  «' «^«  "f  ^ 
equipment.  This  program  Is  constantly  being 
revleVed  to  make  sure  that  dniK  ^"^^^^ 
cannot  misuse  the  company's  '-cllj"**- ^??^ 
IS  an  intensive  program  of  ing-ctton  of  b«^ 
paaeengers   and  cargo   carried  out   »»  cloee 
Luab^tlon  with  local  and  VB.  authort- 
tles    At  up-country  sltec,  inspectors  to^^ 
aU  baggage  of  paaeengers  and  "•''^^"?!" 
departing    from    their    stations     AU    cargo 
pl^  aboard  up-country  sites  ^J^^^ 
by  members  of  the  toapection  sw^oe^  Ml 
baggage  of  persona  departing  Vientiane  on 
-uC  CAST  and  lAO  air  development  are  in- 
spected. Where  boardtog  passengera  refuse  to 
submit  to  inspection  or  are  found  to  have 
contrai)snd    In    their    poeseaslon     they    are 
denied  the  right  to  board  the  aircraft  and 
their   names   are   turned   over   to  local   lAO 
authorities.  Through  the«)  and  related  meas- 
ures, attempts  by  Individuals  to  carry  opium 
on  c«npany  airplanes  have  been  detected  and 
prevented.  Theae  smaU  time  smugglers  and 
Risers  are  the  greatest  threat  and  the  e«jurlty 
inspection  service  has  constituted  an  effec- 
tive deterrent. 

■Throtigb  Its  many  years  to  the  Par  saat. 
KA  and  its  employees  have  been  well  aware 
of  the  dangers  of  drug  use  and  the  drug 
traffic.  It  has  been  the  poUcy  erf  the  com- 
pany and  lU  many  local  employeea  to  do 
everything  In  their  power  to  0PP<»»  »°y 
traffic  in  drugs.  To  this  end  there  has  been 
cloee  cooperation  betwewi  the  company  and 
U.B.  and  local  authorities  concerned  with 
t  he  drug  problem. 

■If  Mr  McCoy  or  any  ottiw:  individual  can 
bring  any  proof  that  any  Air  America  em- 
ployee has  been  oonnect«l  in  any  manner 
with  the  drug  traffic  appropriate  disciplinary 
action  will  be  taken  and  the  matter  referral 
to  the  proper  authorities." 
Tfiailandr—For  some  years  the  Thai  Oov- 


emmant  has  bam  angagad  in  a  major  *Bort 
trSttta  tha  Mao  hlU  jmopim  and  to  brt^ 
them  under  oontrc*.  UnforUin^taiy,  «■■• 
BTO  efforts  have  baen  a  major  souroe  of 
Meo  reeantmant  toward  the  THal  -J"^^ 
help«l  make  tha  Mao  reoepUva  to  a«MSU- 
aUt  anttgovammant  propaganda  and  Inror- 
(tancT.  In  addiUon  to  military  afforta  to  put 
down  ta*  Communist  rebellion,  tha  Tbal  an 
trying  to  improve  hlU  tribe  walfara.  P«rtjf«»- 
larirnoiaworthy  Is  ttoe  interaat  of  tha  Bng 
of  Thailand  In  tha  walfara  oC  tl»a  hiU  pao- 
Dles:  h*  U  aaaiatlng  in  the  dawlopmant  of 
other  cash  crops  as  altarnaUvaa  to  tha  opium 

'''toforcamant  efforts  by  tha  Tlial  Oovarn- 
mant  are  hlndarwl  by  tha  UnpoaalblUty  of 
controlling  adequately  a  long  and  mountato- 
ouB  border  and  the  complaxltlaa  of  «»- 
trolling  passenger  and  commercial  traffic 
inalde  Thailand.  In  Ite  efforU  to  control  nar- 
cotics trafficktog.  tha  ETQ  haa  Inltlatad  a 
resettlement  program  for  tha  Chlnaaa  In^S™- 
lar  Forces  (GIF)  under  which  the  CTPs  wo^ 
turn  over  aU  their  opium  stocks  to  the  RTO 
and  cease  their  involvement  with  narooUcs 
in  return  to  land  upon  which  to  aatUa. 
Twenty-six  tons  of  GIF  opium  were  burned 
bv  the  RTO  In  March  1972. 

During  the  paat  year,  tha  Thai  b*T«_Jf- 
creaaed  their  efforts  to  the  drug  field  with 
UB  and  UN  aaaltanoe.  A  08/Thal  Mamo- 
randum  of  Understanding  was  signed  to 
September  1971  provdlng  for  Increaaad  Thai 
enforcement  capability  through  ^-8-  "^; 
ance  to  Thai  poUoe  and  customs  offlclaia. 
The  Thai  also  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
UN  in  December  1971  estobllahlng  a  program 
to  deal  with  the  long-range  aapecU  of  the 
drug  abuse  problem  through  crop  subatitu- 
tlon  and  addict  rehabUltatlon. 

After  the  US.Thal  Memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding was  signed,  a  planning  group 
was  forced  and  has  been  negotiating  spoclflc 
orograms  for  implemenUUon  of  the  MT^ 
mant,  BNDD  has  assigned  agents  to  BMgtok 
and  Chiang  Mai  while  UJB.  Customs  Serrloe 
personnel  are  serving  In  Bangkok.  Thai  poUoe 
have  recently  moved  to  crack  do-wn  on  looal 
traffickers  and  several  major  Thai  and  Ameri- 
can traffickers  have  been  arreeted.  A  pwmtt- 
ina  start  has  been  made  and  programs  begun 
which  have  the  potential  to  bring  the  drug 
problem  under  tocreaslng  control. 

Based  on  aU  toteUlgence  Lnf  ormaUon  avaU- 
able,  the  leaders  of  the  Thai  Qovemment  •« 
not  engaged  to  the  opium  or  ^^f^^^^J^- 
nor  are  they  extending  protection  to  traffick- 
ers. There  have  been  reporU  of  oorr^tton 
among  some  working  level  narcotics  offlcWs. 
PoUce  General  Prasert,  head  of  the  Thai  Na- 
tional Police  and  a  member  of  the  ruling 
National  Executive  Council,  has  stated  puD- 
llcly    that    he    would    punish    any    corrupt 

official.  _,  *%,tm 

3  "The  UJ3.  Government  Is  aware  or  tnia 
traffic,  but  has  not  moved  to  stop  It  and  ha* 
consciously  concealed  evidence  of  the  to- 
volTemant  of  our  Southaart  A^Alltaa. 
Clearly,  the  UB.  Government  Is  aware  o' ni- 
cotics"  trafficking  in  southeast  Asia  but  to 
say  we  have  done  nothing  to  «>«^^"  " 
patently  inaccurate.  Stoce  tha  PreJJ»«nV. 
message  to  Congress  on  June  17.  ^J^ 
have  moved  urgently  to  commltOustomr 
BNDD  CIA,  AID,  and  State  D^jartmant  p»- 
sonnel  and  resources  to  the  fight  against 
intornatlonal  drug  trafficking.  Moreover,  far 
from  concealing  involvement  of  persona  in- 
volved to  pushing  drugs,  our  <3«'«f^*'**_™" 
been  sharing  Intelligence  with  friendly  gov- 
ernments in  a  concentrated  effort  touncovw 
the  various  persons  and  systems  which  are 
operating  In  the  area. 

We  feel  that  the  drug  pr<jblem  Is  a  major 
facet  in  our  bilateral  relations  with  many 
countries  throughout  the  world,  ^e  »»•'• 
made  that  point  clear  to  tboae  oountrlea  m^ 
we  are  asking  them  to  Joto  with  us  In  the 
flKht  The  Oovemmenta  of  Thailand.  tAoa, 
and  Vietnam  have  already  Joined  us  to  the 
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ftght  axid.  while  we  h»ve  a  long  way  to  go.  we 
feel  tb»t  during  the  paat  year  some  real 
progrees  has  been  achieved 

WHrrNBT  North  Sbtmouh,  J« 
Jtl"  WoMT  We  are  pleased  to  welcome  the 
Honorable  Whitney  North  Seymour.  Jr  an  our 
next  witnee*.  Mr  Seymour  has  served  for  the 
past  three  years  with  great  distinction  as 
the  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  He  has  testlfled  on  this 
crtttoil  subject  before  other  oongreMlonal 
panels  and  I  feel  sure  that  his  remarks  will 
be  most  relevant  and  useful  to  us 

TEaTTMOWT  BT  WHirNKT  NORTH  SKTMOTTR.  Jr 

0.3.  ATTOHNirr   SonTHmN  District  or  Nfw 

York 

So  long  as  there  Is  any  cultivation  of  the 
opium  po^jpy  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  so 
long  as  the  huge  profits  continue,  heroin 
traffickers  will  seek  out  the  opium  wherever 
It  Is  grown  and  bring  It  Into  the  V  3.  market. 
That  doee  not  mean  that  we  should  not  pur- 
sue ev«ry  available  means  of  control  of  opium 
and  heroin  production  It  simply  means  that 
we  must  not  be  so  naive  as  to  .assume  that 
this  will  completely  eliminate  the  narcotics 
problem. 

There  Is  no  immediate  prospect  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  opium  poppy  will  ever  be 
eliminated,  for  it  is  needed  In  large  quan- 
tities for  legitimate  medicinal  purposes.  In- 
deed, actual  elimination  of  the  poppy  would 
do  great  harm  in  terms  of  world  health  be- 
cause the  supply  of  morphine  as  a  pain  re- 
liever for  m«dlcal  purposes  entirely  depends 
upon  It  as  a  source  of  raw  material  The  only 
basis  on  which  opium  cvUtlvatlon  might  be 
halted  Is  through  the  development  of  an  in- 
expensive substitute  painkiller  for  opiates 
which  could  be  made  available  In  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  major  reporting  world  producers  of 
legai  opium  have  been  India,  Turkey,  and 
Russia.  In  that  order  Turkey  and  Russia  pro- 
duce about  equal  amounts  of  opUun:  India 
pnsduces  about  three  times  the  combined 
total  of  the  other  two  Countries  producing 
legal  opium  in  smaller  quantities  include 
Bulgaria.  Japan.  Pakistan  and  Yugoslavia 
Production  of  legal  opium  has  been  increas- 
ing In  recent  years,  but  even  so  It  is  InsufB- 
rient  to  meet  all  of  the  legitimate  needs,  and 
most  cxruntrles  have  had  to  draw  on  existing 
stocks.  The  countries  Importing  legal  opium 
for  medicinal  purposes  have  obtained  95  per- 
cent of  their  supplies  from  India  and  Turkey 

.\coordlng  to  reports  filed  by  participating 
oountnes  with  the  International  Narcotics 
Control  Board,  the  total  legal  manufacture 
of  morphine  In  1870  was  more  than  178.000 
kilograms.  The  estimated  Illegal  traffic  of 
pure  heroin  in  the  United  States  Is  about 
10.000  kilograms  of  pure  heroin  each  year 
Since  one  kilo  of  pure  heroin  is  roughlr 
equivalent  to  one  kilo  of  morphine  !n  terms 
of  the  opium  consumed.  It  is  apparent  that 
only  about  Ave  percent  of  the  free  world's 
opium  supply  Is  being  diverted  into  the  US 
black  m&rket  Most  businessmen  would  agree 
that  this  Is  quite  a  small  percentage  :>{  losf 
In  terms  of  ordlnarv  ollferage. 

One  csji  be  thankful  that  the  oontrol.i  over 
legal  supplies  of  opium  have  been  main- 
tained as  well  as  they  have.  The  United 
States  produced  30.000  kilograms  of  mor- 
phine In  1970,  twice  the  amovmt  of  the  Il- 
legal heroin  in  black  market  channels,  and 
very  little  if  any  of  this  supply  Is  believed 
to  have  been  diverted  Into  Illegal  markets 
There  Is,  of  course,  no  diversion  of  heroin 
from  legitimate  channels  in  this  countrr 
since  there  Is  no  legal  production  or  use  of 
the  drug  In  that  form. 

Other  countries  which  consume  a  sutMtan- 
ttal  amount  of  legal  opium  for  medicinal  our- 
poaea  are  Belgium,  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia 
Prance.  Oermany,  Hungary.  India,  Japan,  the 
Necharlands,  I^oland,  Runtanla,  South  Africa. 
Spain.    Switzerland.    Russia,     England    and 


Yugoslavia  With  this  much  legitimate  need, 
elimination  of  the  opium  poppy  does  not 
appear  to  t>e  a  realistic  goal,  at  least  not 
until  a  substitute  paln-kUler  has  been  de- 
veloped. The  best  rhat  can  be  hoped  i<x  is 
the  exercise  of  adequate  controls  over  pro- 
duction, distribution  and  demand 

.Although  the  United  States  is  the  prize 
market  for  illegal  heroin  because  of  the  al- 
most unlimited  dollars  that  US  addicts  have 
available  to  spend,  it  Is  not  the  only  place 
where  illegal  narcotics  traffic  Is  a  problem 
Nearly  all  of  the  countries  In  Asia  have  an 
Illicit  traffic  In  opium.  There  has  also  been  an 
increase  ;n  illegal  opium  In  Ehiropean  coun- 
tries The  main  area  of  Illicit  traffic  In  heroin 
and  morphine  m  addition  to  the  United 
States,  are  Prance,  Iran.  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  Par  Blast 

Law  enforcement  effwts,  upon  which  we 
have  r-'Ued  primarily  to  control  heroin  traf- 
fic, mii.st  continue  to  play  an  important  role. 
The  key  requirement  Is  to  readjiwt  our  en- 
forcement thinking  to  meet  the  problems 
which  have  developed  over  the  course  of  our 
experience  with  the  narcotics  black  market 
The  heart  of  these  problems  is  the  difficulty 
of  controlling  the  physical  substance  of 
heroin  so  that  it  cannot  be  (rrown.  smuggled 
and  distributed  In  the  black  marker  network 
without  detection.  Our  present  law  enforce- 
ment machinery  Is  little  better  than  trying 
to  hunt  an  elephant  with  a  cork  gun  If  law 
enforcement  is  to  have  any  major  impact  in 
curbing  narcotics  traffic,  these  minimal  siteps 
must  be  taken: 

1 .  The  machinery  for  International  con- 
trol of  heroin  growth  and  manufacture  must 
be  strengthened  International  bodies  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  opium  control 
must  be  adequately  funded  and  staffed.  Their 
mission  shoxUd  extend  to  controls  over  all 
stages  of  opium  ijrowth,  .shloment,  cultiva- 
tion,  conversion  and  stockpiling 

2  Effective  limitations  on  Illegal  opium 
production  and  heroin  smxiggllng  can  be 
greatly  advanced  by  technological  research, 
if  that  research  can  produce  practical  tracer 
elements  which  can  be  used  in  fertilizers  or 
snraved  on  crops  to  aid  In  spotting  concealed 
shipments  of  heroin  Research  might  also 
produce  remote  sensor  devices  which  can 
themselves  locate  concealed  shipments  of 
the  dnip  There  are  Indications  that  this  type 
of  technology  could  be  developed  with  'he 
adeouate  commitment  of  funds.  These  possi- 
bilities should  be  fully  canvassed,  for  they 
'Strike  at  the  verv  heart  of  the  problem  of 
controlling  the  Illegal  movement  of  heroin. 

Law  enforcement  alone  can  never  fully  con- 
trol the  Illegal  black  market  in  drugs  with- 
out a  ma1or  oroeram  for  preventing  addi- 
tional addiction  and  reducing  the  demand  of 
present  addicts  With  a  .significant  redvictlon 
In  the  market  for  heroin,  nowever  the  re- 
sources of  law  enforcement  could  Indeed  play 
a  much  more  meaningful  role. 

TTie  single  most  Important  sten  that  can 
be  taken  to  stop  the  spread  of  narcotics  ad- 
diction and  to  reverse  the  trend  of  continu- 
ing expansion  of  rtrtig  abuse  is  nreventlve 
fducatlon  It  Is  absolutely  essential  to  jjer- 
'^uade  the  huge  body  of  potential  addicts  that 
addiction  Is  daneerous  and  undesirable  Tills 
cAnnot  be  done  once  drug  rise  heelns.  It  must 
be  done  beforehand  The  ootential  addict 
must  be  satisfied  that  the  only  choice,  when 
confronted  with  an  opportunity  to  use  drugs. 
is  to  refuse 

DR     RoDOLPHK    COIGNET 

Mr  WoLTT  Dr  Rodolphe  Colgney  of  the 
World  Health  Organization  and  formerly  di- 
rector of  the  International  Refuge  Orga- 
nization has  devoted  his  entire  Ufe  to  the 
stvidy  of  problems  in  International  health. 

Dr.  Colgney  who  currently  serves  as  direc- 
tor of  the  World  Health  Organizations  liaison 
office  with  the  United  Nations  received  hLs 
M.D.  from  the  University  of  Paris  and  a 
Master's  Degree   In   public   health   from  Co- 


luzrMa  University.  Hs  has  served  In  the  worM 
health  organization  since  IMS. 

We  are  grat«ful  to  blm  for  taking  the 
time  to  enlighten  us  as  to  ths  work  of  th« 
World  Health  Organization  in  the  matter  of 
drug  abuse  control 

Testimony  by  Dr.  Rooolphx  Coionyy 

Mr.  Crairman:  I  am  honoured  at  the  in- 
vitation extended  to  me  to  speak  about  the 
role  my  organization — the  World  Health  Or- 
ganlzatlon — Is  playing  In  the  fight  against 
the  growing  menace  of  drug-dependence 
around  the  world. 

I  used  the  phrase  "drug  dependence"  delib- 
erately  to  make  the  point  that  it  is  the 
area  of  drug  dependence  with  which  we  are 
vitally  concerned.  The  control  of  Interna- 
tional narcotics  traffic  Is  not  within  our  com- 
petence, although  It  Is  an  essential  part  of 
one  and  the  same  problem  that  brings  us  all 
here  today. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  drug  misuse  and 
abuse,  which  ultimately  leads  to  drug  de- 
fjendence,  has  been  on  the  upswing  over  re- 
cent years  This  is  so  not  only  for  narcotics, 
as  opium,  heroic,  but  also — and  perhaps  I 
should  say  particularly  so— for  the  new.  psy- 
chotropic drugs: 

The  amphetamines,  or  the  stimulants; 

The  barbiturates,  or  the  sedatives:  and 

The  hallucinogens,  as  LSD. 

The  Global  anxiety  has  been  expressed 
through  International  agencies  calling  for 
action — action  on  all  fronts,  against  Illicit 
traffic,  against  illicit  supply  and  against  il- 
licit demand  of  drugs 

The  U.N.  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs, 
the  U.N.'s  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the 
U.N.  Oeneral  Assembly  Itself,  all  have  spoken 
strongly  to  the  issue — as  has  the  governing 
authority  of  my  own  organization,  the 
World  Health  Assembly. 

As  you  know,  a  U.N.  Pund  for  Drug  Abuse 
Control  has  been  created,  financed  out  of 
voluntary  contributions  to  support  pro- 
grammes of  such  agencies  as  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  U.N.  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  and  others.  To  this 
fund,  the  United  States  has  already  pledged 
a  contribution  of  $2,000,000. 

What  then  Is  WHO'S  role?  As  mentioned. 
the  suppression  of  illicit  drug  traffic  and 
.supply  Is  beyond  Its  scope.  But,  even  here. 
WHO  has  the  responsibility  of  Identifying 
dependence-producing  substances,  the  avail- 
ability of  which  should  be  controlled:  and  of 
defining  the  degree  of  control  recommended 
In  relationship  to  the  therapeutic  usefulness 
of  the  drug. 

This  suggests  ver>'  strongly  that  the  fight 
against  drugs  must  be  based  on  a  multl-dls- 
clpUnary  strategry  The  man  from  Interpol 
Is  needed  to  curb  illicit  traffic,  but  so  Is  the 
public  health  worker. 

The  fight  must  also  be  a  multi-national 
one,  for  often  the  producer  of  the  drug  and 
the  user  of  It  may  not  be  countrymen.  It  Is 
the  view  of  WHO  that  drug-dependence  Is 
a  disease  that  knows  no  national  barriers 
and  respects  neither  flag  nor  boundary. 

What  Is.  without  doubt,  a  WHO  matter  Is 
the  task  of  reducing  the  demand  for  the  de- 
pendence-producing drug. 

.According  to  a  WHO  expert  committee,  the 
characteristics  of  such  drugs  are  mainly 
three 

They  produce  a  psychic  dependence  In  the 
user,  that  Is  a  compulsive  desire  to  take  a 
drug  for  the  mental  and  emotional  effect  It 
produces. 

They  may  produce  a  physical  dependence, 
which  means  that  the  body  has  IJecome  so 
dependent  that  the  user  becomes  physically 
ill  If  the  drug  Is  taken  away. 

Ttiey  may  also  produce  a  growing  tolerance 
in  the  user,  which  means  much  more  of  the 
drug  Is  needed  to  achieve  mental  and  emo- 
tional satisfaction 

One  way  of  reducing  the  demand  for  drugs, 
of  course,  is  to  limit  the  supply,  and  to  make 
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sure  drugs  ars  put  to  legitimate  medical  use. 
And  this  is  being  done. 

Ana  unless  something  is  done  to  lessen  the 
.     ^^Id  for  drugs,  supply  wUl  continue.  As 
the  WHO  expert  committee  says; 

Unfu  thrdemand  for  dependence-pro - 
duciug  drugs  18  markedly  reduced,  it  cannot 
h^  re^nably  expected  that  measures  to  con- 
trol t^S'avaUablllty  WUl  have  the  desired 

""^•A^reductlon  In  demand  can  be  achieved 
oniv  by  preventive  measures,  designed  to 
Sit  interest  in  drugs  on  the  part  of  poten- 
mi  users,  and  through  effeotlve  treatment 
a!ad      rehabUltation      of      drug-dependent 

^iT^ln  these  areas— of  prevention  and  of 
rehablUtatlon-that  WHO'S  main  jespons^- 
bUltles  lie.  A  word  about  prevention,  the 
heart  of  the  problem. 

Prevention  essentially  means  information 
and  education,  mainly  through  the  mass 
media  Thus,  a  group  of  experts  convened  by 
WHO  has  urged  close  consultation  between 
the  health  official  and  the  Journallat  in  pro- 
viding information  about  drugs. 

Physicians  are  not  the  best  people  to  take 
a  message  to  the  layman.  Yet  Jo^^^l^f"; 
when  reporting  on  a  successful  raid  by  the 
narcotics  squad  also  report  the  estimated 
price  of  the  seized  drugs,  had  they  been  sold 
by  pushers  in  the  city. 

Though  this  is  in  the  best  journallat  tradi- 
tion ot  reporting  the  facts,  some  experts  say 
such  a  fact  might  weU  encourage  some  to 
traffic  m  drugs— for  the  profit.  Thus,  It  seems 
that  not  only  accuracy  la  important,  but  the 
presentation  of  facts  as  well. 

Programming  aimed  at  children  should 
also  relate  to  immediate  experiences.  The 
message  should  not  be  simply  that  drugs  are 
dangerous,  rather  what  happens  in  the  here 
and  the  now  to  the  user. 

To  dissuade  chUdren  from  smoking  with 
the  threat  of  eventual  lung  cancer,  it  has 
been  found.  Is  ^ess  effective  than  underscor- 
ing the  immediate  effects  of  smoking— as  for 
instance,  coughing,  or  even  an  Impaired 
performance  In  sports. 

Another  study  group  concerned  with  youth 
and  drugs,  held  In  Geneva  In  October  1971. 
reviewed  the  various  Interacting  factors  In- 
volved In  the  non-medical  use  of  drugs   The 
group  noted  that,   although   many   societies 
appear  to  be  more  concerned  about  the  use 
of  "nevk'er"  drugs,  especially  by  younger  peo- 
ple  the  number  of  casualties  from  the  non- 
medical use  of  drugs  is  still  highest  among 
older  people  using  substances  that  have  been 
taken  for  centuries.  Nevertheless,  the  serious 
individual,    public   health   and    social    prob- 
lems associated  with  the  use  of  certain  drugs. 
In  particular  by  young  people  of  all  socio- 
economic   classes,    continue    to    increase    In 
manv  parts  of  the  world,  although  in  some 
they    are    perhaps    leveling    off.    The    groiip 
noted  that,  since  the  causes  of  drug  depend- 
ence are  multiple  and  a  given  person  may 
use  drugs  at  different  times  for  different  rea- 
sons a  balanced  conununlty  approach  Is  nec- 
essary m  dealing  with  drug-taking  behaviour 
among  aU  age-groups    The  group  suggested 
ways  In  which  knowledge  about  the  causes 
and  extent  of  drug  dependence  might  be  im- 
proved and  considered  the  relative  effective- 
ness of   different   approaches   in   prevention 
and  treatment. 

In  addition  to  prevention,  and  rehabUlta- 
tion. another  area  of  WHO  responsibility  Is 
research.  Even  before  a  reduction  In  drug 
demand,  as  advocated  by  the  expert  commit- 
tee,  can  be  tackled,  there  is  need  for  certain 
i  nf  ormatlon ; 

What  is  the  epidemiology  of  drug  depend- 
ence in  a  given  society?  What  are  the  soclo- 
cultural  factors  that  Influence  the  spread  of 
drug  dependence?  How  effective  are  regimens 
of  treatment  and  rehabUltation  used? 

And  a  question  of  most  interest  to  me: 
Why  Is  it  that  some  do  not  take  drugs? 


WHO  has  recently  received  »60,000  from 
the  U.N.  Pund  for  Drug  Abuse  Oontrcrt  for 
three  projects.  nam«ly— for  a  study  ^  the 
chronic  effects  of  the  long-term  use  of  can- 
nabis; for  another  study,  this  one  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  maintenance  in  the  manage- 
ment of  narcotic-dependent  persons;  and  for 
the  preparation  of  Information  brochures  on 
the  non-medical  use  of  dependenoe-produc- 

"in'^IddlUon,  as  part  of  Its  regular  activities, 
WHO  gathers  information  on  drug  depend- 
ence, calls  meetings  of  experts,  publishes 
their  reports,  provides  technical  advice  to 
governments  on  request,  carries  on  research, 
Ld  works  and   advises   with  U.N.   agencies 

on  drugs.  .      . 

Indeed,  much  more  would  need  to  be  done 
m  order  to  give  us  the  means  of  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  narcotics  problwn. 

We  feel,  for  example,  that  there  Is  a  n^ 
Tat  a  collaboraUve  reporting  By8t«m  in  order 
to  determine  from  the  medical  social  point 
of  view  the  extent  and  patterns  of  drug  de- 
pendence and  abuse  in  various  regions  of  the 
world,  to  detect  the  spread  or  other  changes 
in  the  problem,  and  to  obtain  data  that  wUl 
serve  aTa  basis  for  establishing  prtontles  for 
medical  social  services.  .^^„,^v 

There  is  a  need  to  establish  a  methodologj 
aud  guidelines  in  order  to  conduct  sample 
surveys  on  the  prevalence  and  incidence  on 
iion-medlcal  use  of  drugs  and  on  the  associ- 
ated human  and  social  cultural  factors, 

I  could  go  on  mentioning  a  great  number 
of  projects  which  should  be  carried  out.  such 
as  an  international  drug  abuse  monltorlnr 
svstem;  an  epidemiological  study  of  drug 
abuse  in  America;  a  study  on  the  social  and 
psychological  factors  associated  with  drug 
dependence;  a  study  on  health  education 
programmes  concerning  drug  abuse  m  young 
people;  training  of  health  personnel  on  drug 
abu«t;  teaching  of  drug  abuse  In  medical 
schools;  developmg  and  stimulating  coUab- 
oratlve  interuatiouai  bio-medical  research 
on  drug  abuse,  etc. 

In  closmg  this  list.  1  wish  to  emphasize  my 
belief  that  as  long  as  we  do  not  have  an 
answer  to  these  questions,  efforts  to  stop  the 
traffic  of  narcotics  wUl  not  be  successful  be- 
cause the  demand  wUl  continue  to  exist  and 
the  self-administration  of  narcotic  and  non- 
narcotic dependence-producing  drugs  will 
contmue  to  affect  adversely  the  social,  cul- 
tural, political,  economic  and  educational 
structure    of    our    society. 

FlnaUv  I  would  like  to  take  the  liberty  ol 
weaving  "with  you.  as  exhibits,  three  ol  our 
technical  publications  for  perusal  of  mem- 
bers at  their  leisure. 

One  is  entitled  -The  Use  of  Cannabis  ,  the 
other  WHO  Expert  Committee  on  Drug  De- 
pendence, 18th  Report",  from  which  I  have 
UberaUy  quoted,  and  "Dependence  LlabUlty 
of    Non-Narcotic  Drugs." 

I  would  also  like  to  leave  as  exhibits  issues 
of  our  magazine.  World  Health,  devote 
to  the  themes  of  drugs  and  youth, 

I  shaU  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  put 
•o  me.  Or  should  the  Chair  so  decide,  in  the 
interest  of  lime,  you  may  want  to  submit 
questions  to  me  in  writing  and  proceed  with 
the  hearing. 

1  am  at  your  disposal  In  either  case. 


Lt.  Vincent  Hawkes,  also  of  the  "narcotics  in- 
telligence unit. 


Inspector  Daniel  J.  Coubtenay 
Mr  WoLrr  It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  In- 
spector Daniel  J.  Courtenay  to  this  hearing, 
in-spector  Courtenay  is  in  charge  of  the  field 
enforcement  division  of  the  Narcotics  Divi- 
sion of  the  New  York  Police  Department. 

The  Narcotics  Division  has  as  Its  primary 
aim  the  apprehension  of  persons  who  violate 
laws  relating  to  narcotic  drugs  The  division 
also  coordinates  police  department  efforts  to 
suppress  the  Illicit  traffic  in  drugs. 

Aippearlng  along  with  Inspector  Courtenay 
today  are  Deputy  Inspector  Michael  WUlls 
who  heads  the  narcotics  Intelligence  xmlt  and 


Tax  Nxw   YORK  CiTT   PoLicx  DxPAaTitDrr 
m  1971  the  New  York  City  Police  D«pMt- 
ment   was   restructured   with   an    oiK»alaed 
crime  control  bureau  established  uiuUr  the 
direction  of   Deputy   OomnUastonsr   WUUwn 
p  McCarthy.  ThU  structural  change  brought 
under  a  single  control  the  narcotics  and  gam- 
bling   enforcement.   This    brou«bt    about    a 
complete  reorganization  of  the  existing  nar- 
cotics division  and  gave  a  new  emphasis  on 
the  suppression  of  narcotics  traffic.  Commis- 
sioner McCarthy  stated.  "Through  this  device 
we  hope  to  centralUae  control  over  narcotics. 
The  attack  In  the  past  has  been  fra«iiMnt«d 
From  now  on.  arrests  wUl  be  made  under  the 
personal  direction  of  a  superior  ofllaK.  The 
direction  of  investigators'  efforts  wUl  be  con- 
trolled at  the  staff  level.  There  wUl  be  maxi- 
mum use  of  search  and  arrest  warrants.  Su- 
perior officers  wUl  get  out  from  behind  the 
desk   and  be   present  in  the   fteW  to  assaas 
actual  conditions  and  be  present  as  part  of 
the  arrest  team.  Prom  now  on.  we  ars  going 
to  take  the  ceU  rather  than  the  individual 
who  works  in  the  ceU.  and  from  there,  work 
our  way  into  the  channels  of  organized  crtme 
We  are  going  to  try  for  the  total  operation. 
Instead   of   arresting   the   strset  peddler   on 
the  comer,  we  are  going  to  foUow  as  far  as  we 
can  go  before  we  close  In  and  thus  g«t  the 
whole    operation.    Our    own    operations    are 
going  to  be  more  covert  and  so  are  likely  uy 
go  undetected  on  the  streets  until  such  time 
as  major  arrests  are  made  " 

These  statements  by  Commissioner  Mc- 
Citfthy  led  to  a  complete  reappraisal  erf  our 
extotlng  procedures  and  provided  the  Nar- 
cotics Division  with  the  direction  it  lacked. 
The  Narcotics  Division  was  restructured  to 
provide  a  team  or  ■module"  concept,  con- 
sisting of  a  sergeant  and  six  investigators,  an- 
swerable to  a  district  Ueutenant.  who  In  turn 
reports  to  a  borough  captain  The  borough 
captains  are  guided  by  an  enforcement  aide 
who  la  answerable  to  the  commanding  ct- 
fleer  ot  the  NarcoUcs  Division.  Thus  the  ac- 
tlvlties  of  each  team  are  directed  rather  than 
haphazard.  Each  team  or  module  is  a  com- 
pletely self-contained  invesUgaUve  unit  re- 
sponsible for  complete  investigations. 

In  addition  to  the  field  units  described 
above,  the  Narcotics  Division  contains  an 
undercover  unit,  which  Is  responsible  for  the 
undercover  Investigations  and  operations;  an 
administrative  unit,  which  handles  records 
and  communications;  an  intelUgence  unit, 
which  gathers  and  disseminates  all  available 
mtelllgence  information;  and,  a  special  In- 
vestigations unit,  which  handles  clty-wlde 
and  sensitive  investigations. 

The  present  strength  of  the  Narcotics  Divi- 
sion is  in  excess  of  825 — superiors  and  in- 
vestigators assigned  to  the  various  field  or 
central  units. 

To  digress  for  a  moment,  in  addition  to  the 
more  than  625  men  and  women  assigned  to 
the  Narcotics  Division,  whose  major  thrust 
IS  to  destroy  the  high-level  and  middle-level 
operator,  each  and  every  member  of  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  has  an  obliga- 
tion and  a  responaibiUty  to  arrest  any  nar- 
cotics violator  observed,  and  report  any  con- 
dition where  he  suspects  unlawful  narcotics 

activity. 

Statistically,  our  arrest  activity  has  de- 
creased because  of  our  concentration  on  the 
higher  level  dealer  Our  investigations  are 
more  sophisticated  and  lengthy,  but  the  re- 
sults are  more  gratifying 

The  Narcotics  Division  is  concentrating  on 
major  violators.  RecenUy,  100  major  viola- 
tors were  designated  as  pruicipal  targets  for 
uur  investlgaUve  activity  These  violators 
were  selected  because  of  notorious  drug  ac- 
tivity and  because  their  operation  dealt  in 
bulk  narcotics.  Since  the  100  major  violators 
were  selected  25  have  been  arrested  and  have 
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•ttbar  bMD  trlwl,  or  u«  praaently  »w»ltlng 
trlAl. 

As  members  of  thta  group  are  sentenced  t-o 
prtaon  terms  %n<l  their  street  activity  ceasea. 
they  are  replaced  by  others  designated  as 
major  violators.  These  targets  for  enforoe- 
mMit  are  selected  by  the  oommand  staff  of 
the  IfarcoUca  Division  and  ohamxeied  to  Its 
various  field  oommands  for  neoesaary  atten- 
tion and  arrest  within  a  partlciaar  time 
frame. 

In  ad«litloa  to  the  selected  targets,  ea<!h 
unit  Is  responsible  for  local  conditions  or 
■•targets  of  opportunity"  which  derelop  dur- 
ing the  course  oT  Investigations.  The  Inten- 
tion with  the  "target  at  opportunity"  Is  to 
attempt,  by  use  of  undercover  personnel  or 
buy-operatlons,"  to  move  higher  into  the 
organlattlona)  structure,  until  a  mid  or  high- 
level   dealer  is  identified  and  apprehended. 

Inveetlgatlons  of  this  nature  are  time  con- 
suming and  sometimes  frustrating.  liCany 
manbours  are  consumed  and  valuable  talent 
expended  before  any  discernible  resvUts  are 
oMatned.  In  many  cases  our  undercover  per- 
sonnel, whose  safety  Is  in  Jeopardy,  spend 
many  dangerous  days  attempting  to  Infiltrate 
the  organization.  Once  accepted,  buys  are 
made  and  principals  are  Identified.  In  many 
oases  our  people  are  wired  to  provide  an  ac- 
curate record  of  the  transactions  for  future 
court  preeentattop. 

In  any  case,  the  arrest  itself  is  not  the 
end — an  attempt  is  made  to  sift  through  all 
the  InteUlgenoe  and  available  information  to 
develop  leeds  that  will  lead  to  higher  level 
arrests. 

Our  buy-operaUons"  are  geared  up  to  a 
level  that  will  Insure  that  whenever  a  dealer 
IB  convicted  for  selling  to  one  of  our  people, 
he  facM  a  life  sentence.  This  is  Icnown  as  a 
-l-T-  "a"  feksxy,  which  results  from  selling  16 
or  more  ounces  of  heroin  or  cocaine,  aince 
January,  1973,  a  total  of  57  individuals  have 
been  arrested  for  narcotics  felonies  of  the 
-a"  category  and  are  presenUy  awaiting  trial. 
This  Is  where  the  impact  In  the  drug  prob- 
Ism  wUl  be  mMla.  ITils  Is  the  area  where  the 
risks  Involved  exceed  the  monetary  gain.  This 
then  is  the  real  direction  fc»-  the  narcotics 
division. 

In  New  York  City  there  is  an  estimated 
drug  population  of  over  300,000  persons. 
There  have  been  more  than  1150  deaths  in 
New  York  City  in  1971  that  were  directly 
the  result  of  overdoses. 

The  police  department  has  seized  over  130 
pounds  of  heroin.  33  pounds  of  cocaine,  and 
aAOO  pounds  of  cannlbls.  The  department  has 
made  4,900  felony  arrests  and  5.200  mis- 
demeanor arrests  for  narcotics  violations 
»laoe  January  Ist  of  this  year.  ( Theee  statis- 
Ucs  may  seam  startling,  but  they  represent 
the  truth  about  the  narcotics  problem  In 
thU  city. ) 

WHXBS     DOSS     IT     COM*     rSOM? 

It  comes  from  India,  Turkey,  Burma,  Thai- 
land. Laos.  Red  China,  and  Mexico.  It  is 
shipped  from  Italy,  Spain,  Prance.  Puerto 
EUoo.  Montreal,  and  arrives  in  New  York. 
Miami,  and  Los  Angeles,  where  It  Is  dis- 
tributed. 

During  1971,  customs  agents  seized  1.100 
pounds  of  heroin,  worth  660  million  dollars 
without  any  real  significant  Impact  on  the 
total  drug  picture.  Despite  Federal,  regional, 
State,  and  local  police  claims  of  massive 
crackdowns  and  seizures  of  n&rooUcs,  there 
hfii^  been  no  curtailment  of  drug  traffic  in  the 
Onlted  States.  If  each  of  this  city's  300,000 
drug  addicts  ussd  MO.  of  heroin  per  day, 
than  daily  sales  would  result  in  912  million 
dally — Incidentally,  there  never  seems  to  be 
a  shortage  of  available  drugs. 

BOW      DO      WX,      AS     LAW     XHrOBCXMXNT   AOXN- 

aa»,  HOPS  TO  artM  this  rmx? 
1.  Oooperation  with  all  other  law  enforce- 
ment agencies — local,  State,  and  Pederal: 

(a)  BJJJ3JJ.; 

(b)  New  York  Joint  task  force; 


to 


to 


(c)  Drug  abuse  law  enforcement: 

(d)  Bureau  of  Customs; 

(e)  Metropolitan  Regional  Council;  etc 

2.  Commltmant    of    Federal    resources 
stop  drug  traffic  at  the  point  of  origln. 

3.  Commitment    of    Federal    reaources 
stop  drug  traffic  at  the  point  of  entry. 

4.  Commitment  of  local  forces  to  stop 
drug  traffic  from  the  distributor  to  the  user 

aentlemen,  thank  you  for  your  indul- 
gence— we  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions about  what  I  have  covered  or  any  other 
area  of  the  drug  problem  in  this  city. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  REQUESTS 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  afik 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter  on  the  subject  of  the  spe- 
cial order  by  Mr.  Puqua  on  Laurence 
Walrath. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  special  order  of  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York,  on  the  bill  of  rights  for  the  mental- 
ly retarded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  "^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Kkx,  for  June  29,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Km,  from  5:30  p.m.  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  PkPPER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  from  2:30  until  adjournment 
today,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  McDadb  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arznds>,  for  June  27.  28,  and  29,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business — inspect  serious 
flood  damage  within  the  congressional 
district. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoNOVER)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  McCloskey,  for  80  minutes,  on 
June  29. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

I  The  following  Members  ^at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzold  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ; 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Braoemas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  BuRxi  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Pickle,  for  60  minutes,  on  July  26. 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  an  estimate  of 
3V4  pages,  and  a  cost  of  $455. 

Mr.  WouT  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  cost  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $770. 

Mr.  Hogan  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  on  his  special  order  today  not- 
withstajiding  an  estimated  cost  of  $455. 

(The  following  Mraabers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoNOVER)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter :  ^ 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Collier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClory  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  RiEGLE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Contb. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instauices. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hacan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RosTENKowsKi  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Baring  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Slack  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Roe  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  POAGE. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  three  in- 
.^tances. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  HicKS  of  Washington  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ashley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  10  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

3. 3001.  An  act  to  establish  a  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank,  to  provide  for  coordinated  and 
more  efBcleut  financing  of  F^ederal  and  fed- 
erally assisted  borrowings  from  the  public, 
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^  tor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
^yg  and  Means. 

ENROLLED  BIU^  SIGNED 
Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
S^ftee  had  examined  and  found  tru^ 
Sed  bills  of  the  House  of  the  f  ollow- 
J^tltles.  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

an  8140  An  act  to  promote  the  safely  oi 
«^' harbors,  waterfront  areas,  and  navl- 
^ile  waters  of  the  United  States; 

HR  13188  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tinos  ror  the  procurement  of  vessels  and  air- 
^  and^ritructlon  of  shore  and  offshore 
iwbll*iment«.  o^'^  ^  authorize  the  average 
Trmual  active  duty  personel  strength  for  the 
Coast  Guard. 


ended  September  30,  mi,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tton  461  of  the  Leglalattve  Beorganl^tlon 
Act  of  1970;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  House 
Administration. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordmglj- 
, at  7  o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
ite  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  June  29,  1972, 
at  10  o'clock  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2117.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  notice  of  the  pro- 
poeed  transfer  of  the  submarine  U.S.S.  Ling 
(AaS8-297)  to  the  Submarine  Memorial  As- 
aociatlon.  Hackensack,  NJ.,  pursuant  to  10 
UB.C.  7308;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  ,  ^. 

2118  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  first  semiannual 
report  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on 
Its  withdrawal  of  lands  In  Alaska  for  addition 
to  or  creation  as  units  of  the  national  park. 
forest,  wildlife  refuge,  and  wUd  and  scenic 
rivers  systems,  covering  the  period  ended 
June  17.  1972,  pursuant  to  section  17(d)(2) 
of  the  Alaska  Native  Olaims  Settlement  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs. 

2119.  A  letter  from  the  Counsel  to  the  Pa- 
ctflo  Tropical  BotaiUcal  Garden,  transmitting 
an  audit  of  the  corporation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  December  31,  1971,  pursuant  to 
section  10(b)  of  Public  Law  88-449;  to  the 
CXmunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2120.  A  letter  from  the  AsalBtant  Admin- 
istrator of  Oeneral  Services,  transmitting  a 
request  for  the  cancellation  of  the  project 
authorization  for  the  alteration  of  the  old 
post  office  and  courthoiwe  at  Springfield. 
Mass.:  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

Rbceivxd  Prom  tht  Compt«ollkb  QsKtMAL 

2121.  A  letter  from  the  CcMoptroIler  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  reducing  procurement  of  initial 
support  stocks  for  Navy  ships;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Government  Operations. 

2122.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an 
audit  of  the  Majority  Printing  Clerk,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  August  31.  1971,  pursuant  to  section 
451  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

2123.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an 
audit  of  the  Minority  Printing  Clerk,  UB. 
House  of  Representatives,  for  the  fiscal  year 


REPORTS  OP  COMMrrTEBS  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  deUvered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  foUows: 

Mr   BBOOKB:  Committee  on  Government 
operations.  H.B.  12807.  A  bUl  to  s^mend  the 
FMeral  Property  and  AdmlnlstratlTe  ^- 
ices  Act  ot  1»4»  m  order  to  establish  Fed- 
eral poUcy  concerning  the  selection  of  firms 
and  individuals  to  perform  archltecttiral^- 
gineerlng,  and  related  services  for  "le  Fed- 
eral Government;    with   amendment    (Rapt. 
No   9»-1188).  Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 
Mr    HOLTPIKLD:    Oommlttee   on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  S.   1152.  An  act  to  facili- 
tate the  preservation  of  historic  monumenu, 
and   for   other   purposes;    with   amendawnt 
(Rept.  No.  93-1189).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr  BKNNKTT:  Oommlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices HJl  16879.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  203 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
additional  pay  for  permanent  professOTS  at 
the  VB.  MUitary  Academy,  UB.  Nav^  Acad- 
emv  UB.  Air  Force  Academy,  and  UB.  Coast 
Ouaird  Academy  (Rept.  No.  9»-l  190)^  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices  S  3088.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  nickel  from  the  national  stockpUe  (Rept. 
92-1191).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
VWiole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  BENNETT:  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices 8  764.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  lead  from  the  naUonal  stockpUe  and  the 
supplemental  stockpUe  (Rept.  93-1192)^  Re- 
ferred to  the  C<Mnmlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropna- 
Uons'.  House  Joint  Resolution  1338.  Joint 
resolution  making  a  supplemental  appro- 
^Uoxx  for  disaster  relief  (Rept.  92-U98  . 
Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  cm  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
House  Beeolutlon  1030.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HB..  16693.  A  bUl  to 
amend  the  SmaU  Business  Act  to  reduce  the 
interest  rate  on  SmaU  Business  Administra- 
tion disaster  loans  (Rept.  9»-llB4).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  comerence. 
Conference  report  on  8.  979  (Rept.  93-1195) 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  pubUc 
bUls  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  himself,  Mr. 

PMKINS,     Mr.     THOMKON     of     New 

Jersey,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Mxd»,  Mr. 

SCHETJiK,  Mr.  Gatdos,  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs. 

CHISBOLM,  Mrs.  GkABSO,  Mr.  MAZ- 
ZOLI, Mr.  O'HAKA,  Mr.  D«nt,  and  Mr. 
KocH)  :  ^  , 

HJS  16727  A  blU  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  improved  educa- 
tional services  tor  handicapped  chUdren:  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
HJR  16728.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  humane 
care,  treatment,  habUltatlon  and  protection 
of  the  mentally  retarded  In  residential  facul- 
ties through  the  establishment  of  strict  qjui- 
Ity  operation  and  control  sUndards  and  the 


support  U  tb»  ImpHtnanf  tlmi  of  miah  s^oA- 
artibT  F«l«l  mUMfoM,  to  •rt.MH^BUto 
Dtons  wbksii  i»qo>»  »  «irT»f  o<  nMd  for 
Viasiiitaiioe  to  rMidsnUal  faomUaa  to  enabU 
tham  to  be  in  oompilanoe  with  suoh  stand- 
wis,  seek  to  minimis  In^iproprU**  aitoUa- 
sloos  to  reslUrsntlal  faolUttM  aod  dwalap 
strataglM  which  sUauilato  th*  drralopBaMit 
of  regional  sad  oonununlty  psograms  tor  Um 
msntaUy  retarded  which  Includ*  the  inUgra- 
tlon  of  such  realdantlal  faclUtiM.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  th«  OommtttM  on  Intsr- 
state  and  Forstgn  Ootamacoe. 

By  Mr.  BASmXOB  (for  Mm— If.  Ml. 
MovHT  of  N»w  Tork,  Mr.  XiMOBtr, 
Mr.  KzMP,  Mr.  Fnm  ot  North  Ouo- 
llna.  Mr.  BcBBiTn.  Mr.  B<im.i<o.  Mr. 
BoanrxBAi^  Mr.  Bxaaoi.  Mr.  IiOMa  of 
MaryUnd.  Mr.  BanoH,  Mr.  Gtiii*- 
CKia,  Mr.  DuLiKi,  Mr.  Wqut.  Mr. 
ftpnA»»/^   Mr.  Oatdos,  Mr.  KmTnWi 
Mr.  RooiHO.  Mr.  Ocnraxuv,  Mr.  XEb- 
sna,  Mr.  H&RoaKX,  Mr.  VAacnx, 
Mr.  HAi^nsa,  and  Mr.  Bukjcut)  : 
HH.  1672S.  A  blU  to  proTld*  for  the  hiimans 
care,  treaUnsnt,  haiiUltaaon  and  protection 
of  the  mantaUy  retarttad  la  r— IdantUl  facul- 
ties through  tha  ertaWlshmant  of  atilot  qual- 
ity op«iatlon  and  ooatrol  staDdards  and  tba 
Biwport  o<  tha  implMDaataUoa  of  nuh  stand- 
ards by  Fadaral  aealaunna.  to  aaUtoUah  State 
plana  which  require  a  surray  ot  naad  for  aa- 
slstance   to  realdanUal   fadUtlaa  to  aoataU 
them  to  be  In  oompHanna  wtth  snah  stand- 
ards, seek  to  mlnlmlaa  InapproprlaU  admis- 
sions  to  realdantlal   faclUtiaa   and  davaiop 
strateglaa  which  stimulate  tba  davalopmant 
of  regional  and  community  programa  for  the 
mentaUy  retarded  which  Induda  tha  Inta- 
gratlon  of  such  residential  facUWae,  and  for 
other  purpoaes;  to  the  Ortmmmiaa  on  Inter- 
state and  Focatgn  Oominiirca. 

By  Mr.  HAfinKGB  (for  hlmaalf,  Mrs. 
Huaca  ot  Maasachuaatta.  Mr.  CxAtuta 
H.  WiLaoK.  Mr.  Haiost,  Mr.  Basaoo, 
Mr.  FoDBX.  Mr.  Dblajikt,  Mr.  FxxaB, 
Mn.  Aanra,  Mr.  Mikta,  Mr.  Hosiom, 
Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Ooixxms  of  nilnnia, 
Mr.  BTwffF*".  Mr.  WAum.  Mr.  Canr 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Bamqkl.  Ux.  Bow- 
THAL,  Mrs.  OaaMOLM,  Mr.  Bm«t». 
Mr.   Rxis,   Mr.   HAwxnra,   Mr.   Bir- 
OHAJTAM,  Mr.  isirr,  and  Mr.  Hauoto- 
ton)  : 
HB.  16780.  A  blU  to  proTlda  for  tha  humana 
care   treatment  habUltatlon  and  protM^tton 
of  the  mantaUy  r«tardad  la  raakUntlal  facul- 
ties through  tha  eata hUahmant  of  atrlet  qual- 
ity c^>eraUon  and  control  atandarda  and  tba 
support  of  the  Implamantatlnn  of  auch  stand- 
ardsby  Fedaral  aaatatanoa.  to  eatabUab  Btata 
plana  which  require  a  aurray  of  naad  for  aa- 
a^tance  to  realdantlal   facUltlaa  to  enataU 
them  to  be  in  compUanoa  with  such  staad- 
ards.  seek  to  ralnlintna  Inappcoprlata  admta- 
sions   to   residential   faeUltlaa   and  davatop 
strate^  which  stlmtUata  tba  devalopnMnt 
of  regional  and  oommunlty  programa  for  tba 
mentaUy  r«ardad  which  inolnda  tha  Inta- 
gratlon  of  such  realdantlal  fadUtlaa,  and  for 
other  purpoaee;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ^f1cg  (for  hlmaclf.  Mr.  Thoke, 
Mr.    Weight.    MT.    Geat.    and    Mr. 

TEEET)  : 

KB.  16731.  A  bUl  non-point  source  pouu- 
lion  from  agricultural,  rural,  and  developing 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
HJi.  16783.  A  bUl  to  amand  tha  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  direct  tha  Saoratary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  preaorll* 
radiation  standards  for,  and  conduct  regular 
inspections  of,  diagnostic  and  other  X-ray 
systems;  to  the  Committee  on  Inteiatata  and 
Foreign  Oommarce. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Baduxo,  Mr.  Buooi,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mr  HAswwaa,  Mr 
Gallachee.  Mr  EmLSM.  Mr.  WouT, 
Mr   Addabbo.  Mr   Gatdos.  Mr.  Keat- 
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iwa.  Mr   RoDTMo.  Mr   Couohum,  Mr 
Bxi'Snc.  Mr  Hblbtoski.  Mr  Pabck-l. 
Mr     Halpctn.    Mr     BmiNKurv,    Mr 
HAMmoTON.   Mr.   BioicH.   Mr    Rhd. 
Mr    Hawkins.   Mr    Btjchanah.   and 
Mr  Lent  I 
H.R   157S3  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  hum»n« 
care,  treatment,  habtlltatlon  and  protection 
of  the  menUUy  retarded   In   residential  fa- 
clUtlea  through   the  establlahment  of  strict 
quality  operation  and  control  standards  and 
the  support  of  the  implementation  of  such 
.standarda  by  Federal  asalBtance,  to  eatabllsh 
9tat«  plans  which  require  a  survey  of  need 
for  assistance  to  residential  facilities  to  en- 
able  them   to   be   In   compliance   with   such 
standards,    seek    to    minimize    inappropriate 
admissions   to   residential   facilities   and   de- 
velop strategies  which  stimulate  the  devel- 
opment of  regional  and  community  programs 
for  the  mentally  retarded  which  include  the 
intagratlon  of  such  residential  facilities,  and 
for   other    purposes:    to    the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York  (for 
himself.  Mrs.  Hickb  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr  CHAiiiJM  H  Wh-son.  Mr 
Hanlet  Mr  Brasco.  Mr  Podixl,  Mr 
Dblaney.  Mr  Petsex.  Mrs  Abzug. 
Mt  Mikva.  Mr  Horton  Mr  Koch. 
Mr  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr  Bingham. 
Mr  Waldie,  Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 
Mr  Rancei..  Mr  Rosenthal,  Mrs. 
CHisHOLM.  Mr  Hastings.  Mr.  Lio- 
OETT.  Mr.  Kemp  Mr.  Preteb  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr  Schxtter.  and  Mr.  Maz- 

ZOLII 

H.R  15734.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  humane 
care,  treatment.  hablUtatlon  and  protection 
of  the  mentally  retarded  in  residential  facili- 
ties through  the  establishment  of  strict  qual- 
ity operation  and  control  standards  and  the 
support  of  the  implementation  of  such 
.standards  by  Federal  assistance,  to  establish 
State  plans  which  require  a  survey  of  need 
for  assistance  to  residential  facilities  to  en- 
able them  to  be  In  compliance  with  such 
standards,  seek  to  minimize  inappropriate 
admissions  to  residential  facilities  and  de- 
velop strategies  wtUch  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of  regional  and  community  programs 
for  the  mentally  retarded  which  include  the 
Integration  of  such  residential  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   MURPHY    of   New    York    i  f or 

himself,  Mr.  Cellxr,  Mr.  Woljt.  Mr. 

Koch.  Mrs.  Abztjg.  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 

PODELL,    Mr.    SCHEUER,    Mr.    BiNGHAM, 

Mr  Terrt,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Pish.  Mr 
KXMP,  Mr.  Hanltt.  Mr.  Halpern.  Mr. 
BlAGGi.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York,  and 

Mr    ROSENTHAL) 

H.R  15735.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  a  vessel  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  New 
York  for  educational  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsherlee. 
By  Mr.  OBEY 

H.R.  15736.  A  bUl  to  assist  the  States  to 
improve  and  equalize  the  quality  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondairy  education  provided 
throughout  each  State  and  to  provide  for 
greater  equalization  and  equality  In  school 
tax  burdei^,  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  QUnXEN: 

H.R  15737.  A  bill  to  provide  that  tobacco 
graders  shall  be  retained  In  a  pay  status  for 
10  months  in  a  calendar  year,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service 

By    Mr     ROONEY   of   Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  lS7a8.  \  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  Individual  income  tax  for  tui- 
tion paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary 
education  of  dependents:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr    ROSENTHAL   (for  himself.  Mr. 
SiLBCBc.   Mr    Pish.  Mr    Qaydos.   Mr. 
Oray     Mr     Harrington.    Mr     Hich- 
LKR  of  West  V'lrglnla    Mr   Helstoski 
Mr    Koch.   Mr    MrrcHXLL    Mr    Pep- 
per,   Mr     PoDELL     Mr     Rangel,    Mr 
Rtan.  Mr  ScHEtna.  Mr  Waldix.  and 
Mr     WoLrri 
HR    15739    A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970.  to  stabilize  the  re- 
tall  prices  for  meat  for  a  period  of  46  days 
at   the  April    1,    1971,  levels,  and   to   require 
the   President   to   stibmlt   to   the  Congress  a 
plan  for   insuring  an  adequate  meat  .supply 
lor   US    consumers,   reasonable   meat    prices 
and  a  fair  return  on  Invested  capital  to  farm- 
ers,   food    processors,    and    food    retailers:    to 
the   Committee    or.    Banking    and    Currency. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  i  for  himself,  Mrs. 
ABzt:c;.  Mr    Adams.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr 
Baoillu,   Mr     Bingham.   Mr    Brasco. 
Mr   Carey  of  New  York,  Mr   Carney. 
Mr.  Collins  of  lULnols,  Mr.  Cobman. 
Mr.  Cotter.  Mr   Delxums.  Mr.  Dices. 
Mr.  Dow.  Mr    DuLSKi,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California)  : 
H.R    15740.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization    .\ct    of    1970.    to   stabilize    the 
retail  prices  of  meat  for  a  period  of  45  days 
at  the  April  1.  1971,  levels,  and  to  require  the 
President  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a  plan 
for    insuring   an    adequate    meat   supply    for 
US    consumers,  reasonable  meat  prices  and 
a   fair   return   on   invested   capital   to   farm- 
ers,  food    processors,   and    food   retailers:    to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
Bv   Mr    WALDIE: 
H.R    15741.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  It  clear  that 
whenever  services  furnished  an  individual  In 
a  hospital  or  extended  care  facility  are  cer- 
tified   as   necessary  by   a   physician   and   ap- 
proved by  the  appropriate  utilization  review 
committee,  payment  for  such  services  under 
the    hospital    insurance    program    may    not 
be  denied  on   the  ground  that  the  level  of 
care    Involved    was    not    medically   required: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   WYDLER : 
HR     15742.   A  bill  to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  income  tax 
simplification,   reform,   and   relief   for   small 
business;    to   the    Committee    on    Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.   ABOUREZK    (for  himself,   Mr. 
f^YSER,  Mr.  Carney.  Mr   Boland,  Mr. 
Denholm,    Mr.    DoNOHtxE.    Mr.    Col- 
lins of  Illinois.  Mrs  Mink,  Mr  Bing- 
ham. Mr   Leggett,  Mr   Stephens,  Mr. 
Bercland.    Mr     Passman,    Mr.    Roy, 
Mr.   Kee,  Mr.   Seiberling.   Mr.  Obey, 
Mr.   Qaydos,   Mr    Kyros,    Mr    Hast- 
ings,   Mr.    Dent.    Mrs     Abzi'g,    Mr. 
Schwengel.   Mr.   Andrews  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Begich  i 
H  R     15743.   A   bUl   to  amend  the   Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Hicks  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  O'Kon- 
sKi.  Mr  Mitchell.  Mr.  Halpebn.  Mr. 
TIERNAN.  Mr  Burton.  Mr.  Sarbanes. 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Yatron.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr  Eilbero.  Mr. 
Helstoski.  Mr.  Brasco.  Mr.  Garmatz, 
Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Link.  Mr. 
ScHEttER,  Mr.  BvRON,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr. 
Preyer  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Mol- 
:-ohan.    Mr.    McDade.   and    Mr    Cel- 

LERI  ' 

H.R.  15744.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By   Mr.   ABOUREZK    '  for   himself.  Mr. 
DellTJms.    Mr     Kemp.    Mr.    Addabbo. 
Mr.  Alexander,  and  Mr,  F^ood) 
HJi.   15745.  A   bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  .\ct  of  1970:  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 


By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 

H.R.  15746  A  bill  to  provide  retroactive  pay 
to  certain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  held 
as  prisoners  of  war  during  World  War  TI;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr  BRASCO: 
H.R.  15747.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  to  exempt  from  its 
cove.-age  individuals  whose  annual  earnings 
are  below  $10,000,  except  with  respect  to  tiie 
portion  of  any  Increase  which  raises  their 
annual  earnings  above  $10,000;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Banking   and   Currency. 

H.R  16748.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  increase  from  2  to  2Vj 
percent  the  retirement  multiplication  factor 
used  in  computing  annuities  of  certain  em- 
ployees engaged  in  hazardous  duties:  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  CAREY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  i5749.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  subject  Federal 
Land  Banks  and  Federal  Land  Bank  Associa- 
tions to  the  taxes  impoeed  by  such  code:  to 
the   Committee  on  Ways  and   Means. 

"By  Mr.  DERWINSKI   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Crane  I  . 
H.R.  15750.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  500th 
anniverBary  of  the  birth  of  Nlcolaus  Ckjpernl- 
cus   (Mlkolaj   Kop>ernlk):    to   the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ 
H.R.   15751.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title   38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the    fjayment    of   pensions    to   World   War   I 
veterans  and  their  widows,  subject  to  $3,000 
and    $4,200    annual    income    limitations:    to 
provide  for  such  veterans  a  certain  priority 
in  entitlement  to  hoepltalization  and  medi- 
cal   care;    and    lor    other    purposes;     to    the 
Committee  on  Veteran^'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KEITH    i  for  himself.  Mr.  Van 
Deerlin,    Mr.    Arends,    Mr     Ashley. 
Mr.   Badillo,   Mr.   Biagoi,   Mr,  Blan- 
TON,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Broy- 
HiLL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Beotz- 
MAN,    Mr.    CONTX.   Mr.   Cobman.   Mr. 
CuRLiN.    Mr.    Davis   of    Georgia.   Mr. 
Dent.  Mr.  Donohue,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr 
Fountain,    Mr.    Prinzel,    Mr.    F^y. 
Mr.  Gibbons,  Mrs.  Qrasso,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern,   Mrs.   Hansen    of    Washington, 
and  Mr.  Harvey  )  : 
H.R.    15752.   A    bill   establishmg   a   CouncU 
on    Energy    Policy;     to    the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and   Foreign   Commerce, 

H.R,  15753.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Admiiustratlve  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  prohibit  the  making  available  of  Gov- 
ernment procurement  sotirces  to  Federal 
grantees  and  contractors;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  15754.  A  bill  to  provide  that  existmg 
Federal  tax  subsidies  will  terminate  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1974.  and  to  provide  for  a  maximum 
duration  of  2  years  for  Federal  tax  subsidies 
hereafter  enacted;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas: 
HJi.  15755.  A  bill  to  amend  section  165(h) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
a  taxpayer  to  elect  to  deduct  disaster  l06se.> 
'xjcurrlng  in  the  first  6  months  of  the  tax- 
aJale  year  from  his  income  for  the  preceding 
taxable  year;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R   15756.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to   provide   that  the 
first  $5,000  received  as  civil  service  retirement 
annuity  from  the  United  States  or  any  agen- 
cy thereof  shall  be  excluded  from  gross  in- 
come; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
HJi.  15757.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  to  express  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  establish  !n  the  Federal  Communicatlon.s 
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n_unl8slon  the  e«SltMlvt  JurtodJotloo  for 
SSon  over  all  aipwtt  of  cable  tetarWon 
^jSwis;  to  the  Oommmee  on  laUrrt***  and 

^^By  Mr.  VAN  mnCRUN   (for  Yiimmltt, 
Mr.  KBTH,  Mr.  JoHKBoif  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  iJtoorrr,  Mr.  M«n.T.TiW), 
Mr   Maixabt,  Mr.  tHAXxau..  Mr.  Mc- 
CLUM,  Mr.  MiLLD  of  Oallfomla,  Mr. 
O'Kamaa,    Mr.    Poppj-.   Mr.  Vxm. 
Mr     BoDiNo,    Mr.    Boenmcowna, 
Mr!  nvnvxi*,  Mr.  Wauot,  Mr.  Wrm. 
Mr.  Zio»,  Mr.  Ktukmupaix,  Mr.  Prkb 
of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Hniis) : 
HJl   15758.  A  bill  for  the  ei*abll«hn»nt  of 
a  OtmncU  on  Energy  Policy;  to  the  Oommlt- 
tae  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MABON : 
HJ   Res.  1288.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
sttDPlemental  appropriation  for  disaster  re- 
llrf- to  the  Committee  on  ApproprUtlons. 
'     By   MT.    LEGGETT    (for   hlmaelf,   Mr. 
Dobn,  Mr.  WHAiiN,  Mr.  McFaix,  Mr. 
Cahwtt,  Mr.  SKoaxixsa,  Mr.  Bottsh, 
Mr.  Rkxs,  Mrs.  Qbasso.  Mr.  Paiiu, 
Mr.  Tiaxskx,  Mr.  wyman,  Mr.  P*pp««, 
Mr.  Gatdos,   Mr.  Cobman,  Mr.  Vax 
Deeblik,    Mr.    Pascdx,    Mr.    Rails- 
back;,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Don  H.  Olait- 
sEW,  Mr.  Vetskt,  and  Mr.  Raooxs) : 
H.J.  Res.  1239.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the   President    to    designate    the    calendar 
month  of  Sept^mbor  1972  as  "National  Voter 
Registration  Month";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPKB: 
HJ.  Res.  1240.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  full 
week  in  October  each  year  as  "National  Legal 
aeaetarles'  Court  Obeervanoe  Week":  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By    Mr.    RXSGOa    (for    hlBMsif.    Mir. 

Boooa,    Mr.    OraxLD    R.    I^ib>,    Mr. 

TunygT.T.,  Mr.  BOBTOflKx,  Mr.  BmtaATX, 

Mr.  DBxcmacK.  Mr.  Maixabt,  Mr. 

Orarm,   Mr.    MoOLTJn,_Mr.    Boxjuto, 

Mr.  DMrwntBKi,  Mm.  "Bwacm  at  Maa- 

sachuMtts,  Vx.  OSAXtJS  H.  Wnjow, 

Mr.  RBD,  Mr.  Busm.  Mr.  BTrcHAWAK, 

Mr.  nBHBL,  Mr.  Ftcacu,  Mr.  Rot, 

Mr.   Buoot,   Mr.  HoROir,   Mr.   Bab- 

BAma,  Mr.  HAiranf  of   Idaho,   and 

Mr.  Dbhhouc): 

HJ.  RM.  1241.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 

the    Pr«ildent    to    designate    the    calendar 

month  <rf  September  1973  as  "National  Voter 

Registration  Month";  to  the  Oocamlttee  on 

the  Judiciary.  _ 

By  Mr.  vamaiX  (for  hlmMlf ,  tSi.  Hav- 
n.TOiT,  Mr.  STVnratoit,  Mr.  Badillo. 
Mr.  BatncK,  Mr.  Htess  of  Washing- 
ton,  Mr.    Mabbou,    Mr.   Kn«»,    Mr. 
RAu«Dr,  Mr.  MrrcHZLL,  Mrs.  Abbtto, 
Mr.  ScHWBKGBL,  Mr.  Loifo  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  HoracKB,  Mr.  Podbll,  Mr. 
GALiFiAirAXiB,  Mr.  Wolff,  MT.  Mtm- 
FHT  of  New  Yoi*.  Mr.  Robtbow  o< 
New  York,  Mr.  Mocta,  Mr.  Kbatxh«, 
Mr.  Hatbawat,  Mr.  Olxtklakd,  Mr. 
ElLBxaa,  and  Mr.  McOobmack)  : 
HJ.  Rbs.  1343.  Joint  rsBolutlon  authoclB- 
ing  the  President  to  designate  the  cslemlar 
nuMith  of  September  1973  as  "National  Vot- 
er Registration  Month";   to  the  Oommlttee 
on  the  Judldary. 

By  Mr.  TOTTNO  of  Pnortda  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Kncp) : 
HJ.   Res.   1343.   Joint   resolution   making 
certain  urgent  supplemental  lyjproprlatlonB 
for  ^llimnttr  relief,  and  tox  other  purposes; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  DOW : 
H.    Res.    1081.   Rescdutlon   amending    the 
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rules  at  the  Hoosa  by  adding  rtOe  XX.V  oo 
Bi>as»4katborlaed  TMeral  budget;  to  the 
oommlttee  on  RuUa. 
Bt  Mr  ^3EMPt 
H.  Res.  ion.  ReaolQilon  amimdlng  the 
rvilflB  of  the  BDOBe  try  adding  nil*  XLV  on 
Houae-auttiorlBed  FMeral  budget;  to  the 
oommlttee  on  Rule*. 


PRIVATE  mjxn  AND  REBOLDTIONB 

Uiular  clauae  1  of  rule  xxii. 

Mr.  LINK  introduoed  a  bill  (R.R.  1S7M) 
lor  the  reUef  of  Arthur  O.  BUden,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 


PETinONB,  ETC. 

Uxuier  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  •■  follows : 

340.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
County  Legttlature  of  Suffolk  CJounty,  N.T., 
relative  to  the  proposed  Public  Servioe  Bm- 
ployment  Act  of  1973;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Education  and  Ijibor. 

380.  Also,  petition  of  Francisco  Catalan. 
Toloea,  Leyte,  Philippines,  relative  to  the 
PhUlpplnes  becoming  one  of  the  TTnlted 
States  of  America;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  In- 
tartcH'  and  Insular  Affairs. 

am.  Also,  petition  of  the  Pedoratlon  of 
Citizens  Associations  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Washington,  D.C.,  rriatlve  to  resto- 
ration of  the  west  front  of  the  0JB.  Capitol; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

262.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council. 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  relative  to  welfare  reform 
propoeals;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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THE  ENERGY  CRISIS— REAL  OR 
MAKDFACTDRED? 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 


OF  wisoomnr 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RHPRBBENTATIVES 

Mondav.  Jvme  26.  1972 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  in  the 
Record  today  sin  excellent  and  provoca- 
tive article  by  Robert  Sherrill  entitled 
"The  Industry's  Fright  Campaign," 
which  appeared  In  the  June  26,  1972.  edi- 
tion of  the  Natloo. 

This  Interestingly  written  and  obvi- 
ously well-res«u:ched  article  directly 
challenges  the  conventional  wisdom  con- 
cerning the  "energy  ctIsIb" — tiiat  is, 
whether  there  is  one.  Whether  one 
agrees  with  what  Mr.  Sherrill  has  to  say 
or  not,  I  urge  those  of  my  colleagues 
concerned  with  the  "raiergy  crisis"  Is- 
sue to  read  this  important  article.  It  is 
good,  tough  journalism  at  its  best. 
That  article  f  (dlows : 

"Enctot  OsisiB":   THB  Industbt's  Pbwht 
Campaign 
( By  Robert  BherrlU) 
With  the  story  we  have  to  tall.  It  la  noth- 
ing 1686  than  a  tragedy  that  we  are  not  bet- 
'er  heard,  understood,  and  ireoognlaed  as  the 
vital  consumer  and  environmental  improve- 
ment force  that  we.  In  fswjt,  are." — G.  J.  Tank- 
enle]/,  chairman,  Amerioan,  Oaa  Association, 
and  president.  East  OTiio  Oas  Companp.  Oc- 
tober 18. 1971. 

Washington. — Where  did  the  "energy 
crisis"  come  from?  To  a  large  extent,  it  came 
out  of  the  hats  of  the  oU  and  gas  industry's 


propagandists.  Some  are  more  candid  than 
others  in  peddling  their  massage,  none  more 
so  than  Wilbur  Cross,  senior  editor  on  the 
pubUclty  staff  of  Continental  Oil  Com- 
pany. Cross  recently  sent  to  a  salect  portion 
of  the  memberah^  of  the  Sodsty  of  Maga- 
zine Writers  a  packet  containing  "sample" 
articles  and  "suggested  topics,"  and  a  let- 
ter In  which  Cross  offered  to  help  them  write 
Industry -oriented  articles. 

Conoco  was  willing  to  go  aU  the  way,  wrote 
Cross.  "Well  even  do  typing,  editing  and 
proofing  for  you,  if  you  like  I  And  In  certain 
instancea  well  arrange  transportation"  on 
Conoco  planee  that  happen  to  be  going  In 
the  right  dlreotton.  This  ingenious  propoeal 
was  first  dlaclosad  by  Morton  hOnta.  In  The 
Washington  Pott.  Whan  I  called  Oroea  to 
get  raon  detallB.  he  spoke  as  one  sorely 
puzzled.  Mtntz,  he  reoaUed,  "Mked  me  If  I 
waa  ghosting  pieoeal  Why,  I  tbongbt  he  mxiat 
be  Joking."  What  In  the  world  gave  Mints 
such  an  Idea?  (Ten  of  the  fifty  writers  he  ap- 
proached. Cross  said,  requested  some  of  hU 
material.  I  did.  too.) 

Among  the  "background  texts,  outlines  and 
subject  ideas  that  we  have  been  developing," 
said  Croes,  was.  you  guessed  It,  the  energy 
crisis.  "There's  been  a  lot  of  Interest  In  that." 
Indeed  there  has  been,  but  the  Intareet  la  not 
usually  pointed  In  the  right  direction.  A 
crisis  of  sorts  really  does  confront  the  coon- 
try;  it  Is  not  yet  one  of  supply,  however,  but 
rather  one  of  controL  It  Is  pcob^My  safe  to 
say  that  within  the  next  five  xauB  ^tther  the 
pubUo  wUl  sella  oout^^ieC  U»-amu  energy 
suppUee  and  see  TlB**1Ti*ry  aM.-dMpenaed  In 
a  sane  and  thrlftr'*'>b^'^  °^  t^  controls  wm 
slip  forever  Into  the  hands  of  the  landlord 
industry  itself.  »*' 

To  achVBve  the  latteP^»tesults,  industry 
propagandists  have  suddenly  "discovered"  an 
energy  shortage  In  the  United  States  and. 


like  Croes,  they  keep  telling  us  about  It  In 
press  releases  and  in  magazine  articles  and 
newspaper  ads.  Some  of  them  are  marvelous 
flights  of  Imagination.  Por  Instance,  General 
Electric  recently  placed  a  full-page  ad  In  a 
number  of  national  magar.lnns  (see  p.  68  of 
the  April  24th  Newsweek),  showing  a  lump 
of  coal  displayed  In  a  museum  case.  The  ad's 
lieadllne :  "Tbis  VrrAL  Bbsottscx  Is  Bbcoicmc 

EXTINCT.    QlNXaAL    ELBCT»IC    IS    WOaKXRO    OM 

Its  BirccxasoB."  The  oftenlng  paragraph:  "Ex- 
perts' say  aU  the  economlcaUy  recoverable 
coal  In  the  TJJB.  may  disappear  In  80  to  160 
years.  The  world's  supply  In  300  years.  And 
gas  and  oU  before  then." 

The  ad  waa  a  smooth  pitch  for  public  and 
govamioent  support  of  the  fast-breeder  nu- 
clear power  reactor,  which  Is  In  trouble  with 
the  eavlronmeatallsta.  Unfrnttinately,  OS 
didn't  Identify  Its  experts.  They  must  not  be 
the  ones  we  talked  with  over  at  the  Bureau  of 
Mlnea.  who  said  that,  even  baaed  on  proj- 
ected consumption  In  the  year  2000,  and  as- 
suming also  tltat  only  50  per  cent  of  the 
iLnown  coal  reeerves  Is  recoverable,  we  would 
sUU  half*  enough  to  last  us  well  Into  the 
miianntiim  We've  got  SO  much  bttummous 
coal,"  one  Bureau  spokesman  said,  "that  It's 
reaUy  Impoaslble  to  figure  out  how  long  it 
would  last." 

Always  aoootnpanylng  the  ominous  warn- 
ings one  ft"**"  a  commercial  band  groping 
for  the  oonsumer's  pocket.  When  the  petro- 
leum propagandists  aoond  off.  their  ob)eot 
is  quite  obviously  to  panic  us ,  ( and  those 
feeMe  representatives  of  "us."  Congress  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commlsston)  into  freeing 
the  industry  from  anv  controls — production 
controlB.  envlronaaental  oontrola.  price  con- 
trols, i  ' 

In  that  packet  from  Croes  was  a  paper  by 
Conooo'B  chief  executive  officer.  John  Q.  Mc- 
Ijean,    which    counseled   that   the   only    way 
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to  relieve  the  fuel  shortoge*  U  to  take  "a§- 
greaaive  action  to  deooniroi  a»tural  gaa 
prioee. "  He  aUo  urged  th*t  tiie  Justice  De- 
partment's antltniet  offloe  "encourage,  rath- 
er th»n  reetraln"  fuel  monopollee — a  term 
whlcli  McLean  ooneldere  "sheer  noneeiiae." 
Another  text  aent  along  by  Croea  wae 
headed  with  a  theatricality  that  hae  become 
common  these  days:  "WIU  Your  ChUdren 
Have  Enough  Fuel  in  the  Decadee  to  Come?" 
Bven  though  the  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil estimates  that  about  66  per  cent  of  our 
discoverable  oil  and  86  per  cent  of  our  dU- 
coverable  natural  gas  are  stUl  In  the  ground, 
the  packaged  answer  from  Croes  was  that 
your  ChUdren  wlU  be  poor  shivering  waUs, 
unless  Congress  qulU  cutting  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  and  unlees  something  U  done 
about  "the  high  cost  of  complying  with  re- 
cent environmental   regulations." 

Columbia  Oas  System  took  a  ftUl-page  ad 
in  the  June  6th  New  York  Time$  to  warn 
that  "disaster  could  strike  as  early  as  the 
winter  of  1873-74.  Industry  could  shut  down 
because  of  lack  of  energy,  resulting  In  great 
unemployment.  Hemes  and  commercial  es- 
tablishments could  be  without  enough  energj- 
for  their  dally  needs."  What  solution  did 
ColumbU  propose?  "The  prices  of  all  forms 
of  energy  must  increase  sharply." 

Prom  every  executive  of  every  major  en- 
ergy company,  the  refrain  Is  the  same:  If 
we  want  to  prevent  the  lights  from  going 
out  and  the  stoves  from  growing  cold,  we'd 
Detter  turn  loose  the  oil  and  gas  explorers 
to  and  fossU  fuel  wherever  they  can  find  It 
d,iid  at  whatever  price  to  the  consumer.  And 
to  hell  with  conserving  the  tundra  and  the 
surf. 

The  "energy  shortage"  as  we  know  it  to- 
day was  detected  In  19«a.  Something  else  in- 
teresting happened  in  that  year:  the  UjS. 
Suprenae  Court  ruled  that  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry did  not  deearve  a  higher  profit  than 
had  been  aUowed  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission in  the  famous  Permian  Basin  area 
rate  case.  Industry  had  argued  that  it  de- 
served more  money  because  its  gas  reserves 
were  declining  sharply.  But  the  Court  re- 
jected this  argument,  noting:  "There  la  .  .  . 
substantial  evidence  that  additions  to  re- 
serves have  not  been  unsatisfactorily  low. 
and  that  recent  variations  In  the  ratio  of 
reserves  to  production  are  of  quite  limited 
slgnljQcance."  The  Court  noted  further  that 
Bach  year  new  reserves  exceeded  production. 
There  is  excellent  circumstantial  evidence, 
put  together  by  Charles  P.  Wheatley,  Jr.. 
ijeiieral  manager  and  general  ooui:sel  of  the 
.American  Public  Qas  .Association  la  procon- 
sumer  organization ) ,  that  this  Court  ruling 
was  seen  by  the  oil  and  gas  industry  as  an 
Invitation  to  a  Ufe-or-death  struggle  over 
controls. 

Industry  was  apparently  determined  to  rid 
Itself,  once  and  for  all,  of  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment control  which  set  wellhead  gas  rates 
on  the  basis  of  production  costs  plus  fair  re- 
turn. If  industry  could  get  rid  of  those  con- 
trols, then  the  price  of  oil  and  ooal  would 
also  be  allowed  to  soar — for  their  price  levels 
were  held  back  by  the  cheapness  of  gas. 

And  If  the  Supreme  Court  demanded  a 
showing  of  shortage  before  It  would  go  along 
with  industry,  then  industry  was  prepared 
to  Juggle  the  record  to  show  Just  that.  Be- 
ginning in  1968,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  the  industry  claimed  that  It  found 
less  gas  than  It  sold.  It  has  been  claiming 
the  same  thing  for  every  year  smce.  The  basis 
for  these  claims  is  in  Indtistry's  file  cabi- 
nets, secret,  not  available  to  Congress  or  to 
the  public.  You  Just  have  to  take  Industry's 
word  for  It. 

Along  with  the  ofBclal  drop  In  the  find- 
ings,'production  ratio,  mduatry  also  began 
Its  drive  to  frlgi-.ten  the  public  through  the 
popular  press.  li  It  actually  conceivable  that 
those  respectable  executives  would  stoop  to 
trickery   for  a  buck?   No   less  responsible   a 
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pereon  than  Hendrlck  8.  Houthakker.  profea- 
sor  of  economics  at  Harvard  and  a  former 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
said,  "I  think  frankly  that  the  oU  Industry 
has  been  engaged  In  a  scare  campaign  on 
this  shortage  question.  I  think  they  are  mak- 
ing projections  that  are  very  debatable. "  And 
when  George  P.  Shultz,  now  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  teatlfled  before  Congress  In  1970  he 
exhibited  such  a  rare  degree  of  candor  that 
oilmen  have  not  forgiven  him,  he  testified 
that  in  his  opinion  the  oil  and  gas  Industry 
was  perfectly  capable  of  faking  a  crisis  In 
order  to  manipulate  government  policy 

Industry's  fright  campaign  can  be  eaaUy 
documented  by  turnmg  to  that  standard  in- 
dex of  periodical  Uterature,  Reader's  Guide. 
Prom  ^4a^ch  l»fi8  to  February  1969,  Just  three 
years  ago.  Reader  a  Guide  lists  not  one  maga- 
zine article  on  the  topic  of  energy  shortage. 
In  fact,  there  are  no  magazine  articles  that 
point  even  obliquely  In  that  direction. 

But  In  the  twelve  months  following  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  articles  on  the  topic 
exploded  Into  prmt,  and  they  aU  appeared 
In  magazines  that  can  be  counted  on  to  give 
Industry  a  helping  hand:  Business  Week, 
Nation's  Business,  US.  News,  Fortune  and 
Forbes  Looming  Crisis  in  NAitnuu.  Oas," 
says  one  headline;  already  the  crepe  was 
being  hung. 

In  the  next  twelve  months  the  pubUclats 
really  got  the  press's  range,  with  no  less  than 
twenty-five  articles:  "Scroitnginc  for  Puxl," 
■Is  THX  Cupboard  Bam:?,'  etc.  The  barrage 
has  continued  during  the  last  year  and  a 
haU  unabated,  with  something  like  three 
dozen  crisis"  articles  reaching  print  In  the 
mdexed  magazines  and  no  teUlng  how  many 
dozens  In  other  periodicals.  The  New  York 
Times,  the  Washington  Star.  The  Washing- 
ton Post  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  are 
among  the  important  newspapers  that  have 
given  extended  coverage  of  the  topic,  for  the 
most  part  In  a  vein  that  would  not  In  any 
way  frustrate  the  oil  and  gas  Industry's 
objectives. 

.\  .scare  campaign,  however,  is  not  easUy 
conducted;  r.he  managers  must  walk  a  nar- 
row line.  On  the  one  hand,  they  must  con- 
vmce  the  public  that  things  are  so  bad  It 
would  be  wise  to  leave  matters  with  those 
who  know  best.  Big  Industry;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  they  must  not  frighten  the  pub- 
lic Into  advocating  something  radical. 

In  this  episode,  that  public  hswl  to  be  con- 
vinced that,  while  fuel  might  not  be  im- 
mediately available.  It  could  be  produced  if 
industry  were  encouraged  to  go  get  it.  If  the 
public  became  too  alarmed.  It  might  insist  on 
trying  what  several  pro-publico  experts, 
among  them  former  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sioners Lee  White  and  Charles  Ross,  have 
suggested :  some  public  ownership  of  the  ex- 
ploratory and  distribution  machlner>'  of  the 
oU-gas  Industry.  When  the  propaganda  Jug- 
gernaut began  back  in  1969-70.  Industry  ap- 
parently feared  that  It  might  be  pushing 
too  far  too  fast  it  wanted  real  fright,  but 
not  a  stampede  So  the  American  Oas  As- 
sociation bought  full-page  ads.  such  as  the 
following  In  October  22,  1970  Wall  Street 
Journal,  to  quiet  the  flustered  herd; 

WHAT'S  BEING  DONE  ABOUT  GAS  SUPPLT 

Recent  reports  of  natural  gas  shortages  In 
various  parts  of  the  country  have  apparently 
led  to  speculation  that  we  are  running  out 
of  natural  gas.  Now  this  is  simply  not  true. 

What's  happening  Is  this:  In  certain  areas, 
the  demand  for  additional  natural  gas  has 
outrun  the  present  [their  itallcal  abUlty  to 
supply  Consequently,  a  number  of  utilities 
which  have  received  requests  for  new  large 
industrial  loads  have  had  to  tvirn  them  down. 
These  shortages  are  due  partly  to  Increased 
demands  for  natural  g:as — such  as  in  the 
effort  to  fight  silr  pollution — and  partly  to 
the  fact  that  i?as  is  now  being  consumed 
faster  than  new  reserves  are  being  developed. 

This  does  not  mean  the  country  Is  running 
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out  of  gas.  (In  fact,  gvologlBta  estimate  that 
proved  and  potential  supplies  are  over  70 
times  our  present  annual  ooDsunq>tlon  rate,) 
Kxaotly  one  year  later  tba  American  Chw 
Association  was  back  again,  placing  ads  In 
Li/e  and  other  magaiilnes,  still  with  the  ob- 
vious purpose  of  preventing  outright  hys- 
teria. These  ads  assured  Americans  that  there 
was  no  reason  to  lay  In  a  supply  of  wood 
aiul  peat,  because,  "There's  no  worry  that 
your  home  will  run  short  of  gas.  ,  .  .  We've 
been  serving  you  for  100  years — and  we  don't 
Intend  to  stop  now."  However,  the  gas  patron 
was  asked  to  bear  one  little  burden:  "It  wUl 
take  higher  prices  to  keep  the  gas  coming." 
And  higher  prices  the  Industry  got.  Within 
the  past  twelve  months  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  has  granted  price  Increases  that 
the  American  Public  Qas  Association  esti- 
mates will  cost  the  consujner  as  much  as  M 
billion.  But  Industry,  unaatlafled,  kept  up  Its 
ominous  chatter,  reaching  peak  decibels  this 
year  In  ten  days  of  testimony  before  the 
House  Interior  Committee,  chaired  by  that 
great  friend  of  the  ^eolal  Interests,  Rep. 
Wayne  Aspinall.  Qlving  the  problem  unusual 
priority,  Aspinall  did  not  assign  his  investi- 
gation of  the  energy  crlals  to  a  subcommittee 
but  trooped  it  acroes  the  footlights  of  the 
full  oommlttee.  A  star-studded  cast  per- 
formed: Treasury  Secretary  and  permanent 
spokesman  for  one  wing  of  the  oil  industry, 
John  Connally;  Admiral  Rlckover;  Interim 
Secretary  Rogers  Morton;  environmentalist 
Barry  Commoner;  Barry  Sbilllto  of  the  Pen- 
tagon's Innermoet  war  room;  physicist  Ralph 
Lapp;  FYank  Ikard,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute,  and  two  doaen 
other  eminent  rhetoricians. 

Their  testimony  was  not  Identical,  to  say 
the  least.  There  were  the  usual  industry 
sermons  about  salvation  through  "price  in- 
centives"; but  there  were  also  some  sporadic 
side  trips  into  sanity,  as  when  Commoner, 
vu^lng  fewer  energy-wasting  luxuries,  point- 
ed out  that  the  manufacttirlng  of  flip-top 
cans  consumes  several  times  more  energy 
than  the  manufacturing  of  solid  steel  tops. 
But  if  these  hearings  proved  anything,  It 
was  what  the  flurry  of  magaaine  and  news- 
paper articles  had  already  proven:  that  Just 
because  a  man  is  expert  In  some  other  field 
does  not  mean  that  he  can  easily  transfer  his 
expertise  to  the  exotic  world  oT  fosell  fuels. 
The  basic  reason  for  this  Is  that  the  Industry 
iceeps  most  of  Its  data  secret,  releasing  only 
what  will  buttrees  Its  position,  and  that  In 
a  form  designed  to  confuse  even  bright  read- 
ers. Prepackaged  pap  from  Wilbur  Cross  of 
Conoco  is  a  diet  no  more  restrictive  than 
t  hat  handed  out  by  the  American  Qas  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Petroleum  Institute. 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Interior 
Department's  Oil  and  Oas  Section — or  any 
of  the  other  industry-dominated  sources  of 
data.  Where  else  Is  there  to  go? 

So  one  finds  such  normally  canny  fellows 
as  Ralph  Lapp  sometimes  following  the  In- 
dustrial crumbs  into  a  trap,  as  he  did  la 
the  recent  New  York  Times  Magazine  article. 
"We're  Running  Out  of  Oas,"  an  expanded 
version  of  what  he  had  previously  written 
for  r?ie  New  Republic.  As  a  plea  for  conser- 
vation. It  was  eloquent,  but  as  a  practical 
appraisal  of  the  energy  future  In  this  coun- 
try it  was  almost  farcically  pessimistic:  not 
only  will  we  be  beggars  In  the  world  gas 
market  by  1900,  wrote  Lapp,  but  within  the 
foreseeable  future  there  Is  no  substitute 
fuel.  Oil  Is  also  In  short  supply;  co&l  is  too 
dirty;  Imported  liquefied  gas  Is  too  expen- 
sive; the  production  of  synthetic  gas  Is  too 
far  In  the  future  to  offer  hope:  nuclear  power 
Is  StUl  beset  with  crippling  problems.  By  the 
time  he  had  completed  his  tale  of  woe,  one 
felt  the  Arctic  Icecap  descending  upon  us 
"We  have,"  he  cried  with  his  parting  breath, 
"overcome  nature." 

WeU,  he's  right:   we  are  running  out  of 
gas.  Just  as  we  are  rtinning  out  of  all  finite 
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ft-i  materlals-gM  faster  than  most  because 
rtls  more  useful  and  popular  than  meet. 
Sat  beyond  that,  the  only  indisputable  fact 
to  the  matter  seems  to  be  that,  lacking  ob- 
^tve  data  from  sources  other  than  mdus- 
2r  we  cannot  say  how  fast  we  are  running 
Mt  And  lacking  more  aggressive  attempts 
to  develop  substitute  fuels,  we  cannot  say 
!lat  could  be  made  avaUable.  MeanwhUe, 
♦^battle  over  wmtrols  and  prices  comes 
rtn-n  to  a  war  of  nerves;  and  consumer 
rSwates  must  have  regretted  that  this 
^IgtJglous  scientist  hadnt  restrained  hlm- 
Siif  untU  better  data  were  avaUable  (he  was 
Uivlted  to  do  a  second  chorus  of  his  sad  song 
ftt  the  House  hearings) . 

Although  Lapp  acknowledged  that  huge 
amounts  of  undleoovered  gas  are  thought  to 
azist  more  than  16,000  feet  below  the  earth  b 
surface,"  he  adds  that  "drUllng  that  deep  Is 
prohibitively  expensive." 

Nonsense.  Edward  Leach,  editor  of  Pipe- 
line is  Gas  Journal,  writing  in  the  issue  of 
October  1971.  Uys  out  what  most  gas  pro- 
ducers know:  drUllng  at  the  deeper  levels,  or 
offshore.  Is  three  to  ten  times  more  expensive 
than  shallow  onshore  drtlltag,  but  the 
chance  of  finding  gas  at  those  levels  and  in 
those  areas  is  nearly  three  times  higher;  the 
deep  zones  usuaUy  have  "exceptlonaUy  large" 
volumes  of  gas,  and  deep-zone  gas  can  be 
OToduced  more  cheaply  because  it  to  under 
Kieater  pressure.  All  of  which,  wrote  Leach, 
adds  up  to  the  fact  that  by  drlUing  deeper 
■you  are  actuaUy  reducing  the   basic  unit 

cost."  .  ,  . 

If  we  accept  this  man's  know-how  (which 
I  could  support  f  rcHn  other  indusulal  sources 
that  are  not  often  quoted  in  lay  articles), 
then  there  is  no  reason  to  discount— as  Lapp 
does— the  Potential  Oas  Committee's  esU- 
mate  that  this  part  of  the  globe  contains 
1,178  trUlion  cubic  feet  of  "potential"  gas. 
or  nearly  four  thnes  the  current  known  re- 
serves. And  Inasmuch  as  deeper  onshore 
drilling  as  weU  as  offshore  drUllng  returns 
a  better  cost-prioe  ratio,  there  Is  no  reason 
to  accept  higher  prices,  or  at  least  much 
higher  prices,  without  a  fight. 

I  don't  want  to  pick  on  physicist  Lapp,  for 
he  has  a  right  to  his  own  confusions  in  this 
complex  field,  but  it  wiU  be  useful  to  point 
out  one  more  goof  he  has  perpetrated  In  his 
presentation  of  the  "crisis." 

"Cheap,  clean  energy — best  exemplified  by 
natural  gas — has  been  the  prime  fuel  of  the 
VS.  economy,  and  its  running  out."  he  says; 
but  In  hla  sorrow  he  falls  to  mention  that 
one  reason  we're  running  out  of  gas  Is  that 
the  Industrial  part  of  our  economy  has  been 
slopping  It  up  like  hogs. 

■Roughly  two-thirds  of  the  gas  sold  since 
1945  has  been  sold  for  industrial  purposes 
and  at  prlcee  designed  to  undercut  the  prices 
for  coal  and  residual  fuel  oU,"  former  FPC 
Commissioner  Lawrence  O'Connor  pointed 
out  recently.  FPC  Commissioner  Rush  Moody 
also  pomted  out  recently  that  whUe  residen- 
tial and  small  consumers  use  only  21  percent 
of  the  gas,  they  pay  46  percent  of  the  cost. 
Gas  dlstrlbuttH*  have  fw  a  generation 
charged  the  housewife  more  per  unit  for 
the  gas  she  uses  to  cook  a  pot  roast  than  they 
charge  Bethlehem  Steel  to  cook  an  Ingot, 
with  the  very  predictable  result  that  indus- 
try has  fallen  m  love  with  this  cheap  fuel 
and  has  used  it  like  mad  wastrels. 

"Simply  switching  to  some  other  fuel  is 
not  an  adequate  answer,"  says  Lapp.  The  hell 
It  Isn't.  Getting  the  gas-gulping  industries  to 
return  to  coal  would  be  not  only  an  ade- 
quate answer  but  a  sane  answer.  "Environ- 
mentalists will  object,"  he  says,  "to  any  move 
toward  a  substitution  of  coal  or  oil,  with 
their  high  sulfur  content  and  resultant  alr- 
poUutlon  potential,  for  relatively  clean- 
burning  gas."  There's  no  reason  to  talk  that 
way  "Why  the  assumption  that  coal  must  re- 
sult In  filth?  Lapp  Is  doubtless  familiar  "with 
a   generating   process   called   MHD.   used   in 
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West  Oermany,  Japan  and  Rus^a:  It  re- 
portedly results  in  far  better  combustion 
and  thereby  about  one-third  less  stack  efflu- 
ents and  two-thirds  more  power  per  pound  of 
fuel  than  we  are  accustomed  to  getting  from 
the  ordinary  method  of  burning  coal.  BuUt 
Into  the  typical  MHD  power  plant,  also,  is  a 
recovery  system  that  keeps  Just  about  aU 
particulate  matter  out  of  the  air.  Two  years 
ago  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
estunated  that  development  of  MHD  would 
save  $11  billion  in  coal  coets  between  1986 

and  aOOO.  ^     , 

So  why  don't  we  have  MHD  in  this  country? 
Why  did  the  government  this  year  budget  a 
puny  $3  mlUlon  for  developing  MHD?  One 
answer  might  be  that  the  coal  companies— 
which,  since  the  inter- ties  are  almost  total, 
moans  the  oU  and  gas  industry— do  not  want 
power  plants  that  use  •ll  billion  less  of  their 
product  m  a  fifteen-year  period. 

And  Inasmuch  as  the  American  Oas  Asso- 
claUon  acknowledges  that  'known  mlnable 
reserves  of  coal  In  the  United  States  could 
be  converted  to  some  11,000.000,000,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas— enough  to  supply  the  na- 
tion's gas  energy  needs  at  current  consump- 
tion rates  for  a  fuU  600  years,"  one  might 
also  ask  why  it  Is  that  the  most  profitable  In- 
dustry in  the  world  Is  spending  only  a  measly 
$10  mlUlon  annuaUy  out  of  Its  own  pocket  to 
develop  that  technique 

One  might  also  wonder  why,  since  our  fuel 
supply  la  supposedly  so  precarious  the  energy 
industry   seUs   »1    bllUon   worth  of   coal  to 
other  countries  every  year.  And  one  can  only 
marvel  at  the  logic  of   the  major  XJ£.  oU 
companies,  now  engaged  In  despoUing  other 
countries    as   they    have    their   own.    which 
pretend    to    be    so    concerned     about    our 
•crisis '    when  at  the  same  time.  In  produc- 
ing oil  in  Canada  and  Central  and  South 
America  and   Africa   and  the   Middle   East 
they  flare  right  In  the  field- burn  as  waste— 
a   gas   supply    that    toUls   a    tenth   of    the 
world's   annual  producUon.   But  Instead  of 
addressing   themselves  straightforwardly    to 
correcUng   such   mistakes,   the  oU  and   gas 
industry  continues  Its  old  buccaneering  ways 
while  the  consumer  la  distracted  by  fright. 
And  the  strategy   Is  working  weU.  Aside 
from  the  W  billion  gas  prioe  hlka  it  got  last 
year  for  'exploration  Incentive^"  the  indus- 
try in  recent  months  has  used  the  shortage 
soare  to:  (1)  obtain  Interior  Dspartxnent  ap- 
proval for  the  cross-Alaska  pipeline,  so  we 
(and  Japan)  wlU  gat  that  "desperately  need- 
ed" oU  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  Interior 
crowd  has  conceded  a  pipeline  across  Canada 
would    be    lass   eoologloaUy   dangerous;    (3) 
win  approval  for  S  Peso  Natural  Qas  Oom- 
pany  to  impoct  Uquefled  natural  gas  from 
Algeria  at  a  cost  that   Is  bound   to  shove 
domestic  prices  much  higher   (the  LNO,  by 
the  way,  will  be  produced  In  Algeria  with  $8M 
mlUlon  in  loans  directly  from  or  guaranteed 
by  the  VS.  Qovernment;  and  the  oonatruo- 
tlon  and  operation  of  H  Paso*  tanksrs  wlU 
also  be  subsidized  by  the  VS.  taxpayers) ;  (8) 
get  President  Nixon  and  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment to  help  industry  manipulate  a  deal  for 
the  purchase  of  Russian  natural  gaa.  Prior 
to  NUon'B  Junket  to  RuasU,  a  study  of  the 
propoeal,  prepared  by  Brown  &  Root  of  Texas, 
was  quietly  circulated  in  Washington  tat  ap- 
proval at  top  levels.  BaoksU^plng  Nixon,  and 
urging  him  to  do  industry's  Job  with  Russia, 
were  the  White  House's  petroleum  adviser, 
Peter  Planigan,  and  Secretary  of  (Toaunsroe 
Peterson. 

It  shall  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
Russian  liquefied  natural  gas  Is  all  coming 
to  this  "energy-short"  country.  El  Pmo 
Natural  Oas  Is  cooking  up  Its  own  deal  with 
Russia  to  ship  LNO  to  Japan  as  well  as  to 
U.S.  West  Coast  ports. 

Of  course  the  public  wUl  also  pay  for  aU 
this.  Flanlgan  has  acknowledged  that,  as  with 
El  Paso  In  Algeria,  "subetantlal  government 
financial   assistance  would  be  appropriate." 
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AS  for  the  tankew  to  carry  th»  gas,  naalfan 
said  that  "gaa  oonwimws  would  pay  for  ttie 
U.S.-buUt  ships  over  the  llto  of  tha  fas  ooa- 

tract."  „  w  ^      _ 

And  the  Industry  b»«  aooompUshad  an- 
other litUe  thing  whUe  we  were  tr«n^>Unf ; 
It  convinced  the  WK3,  which  navar  takaa  too 
much  convincing  whan  industrr  tatts.  to  sat 
up  a  new  mechanism  by  which  gas  prices  can 
continue  to  go  higher  and  higher  on  an  atf 
hoc  basis.  This  niUng  "would  deatroy  the  coat 
basis  for  pricing,  established  in  1»»4.  Tha  new 
proposal  cams  out  on  April  6;  It  U  poUtloaUy 
so  aammable  that  it  probably  wont  go  Into 
effect  until  after  the  election.  Putting  their 
heads  together,  the  Consumer  Fedaration  of 
America,  the  A  merman  Public  Oas  AsaooU- 
Uon  and  the  Amartoan  Public  Powar  Asso- 
cUtion  figuiad  that  the  new  rate-making  pro- 
cedure wUl  add  "gftOO  bUUon  or  even  as  much 
as  $1  trillion  to  oonsumars'  bills  over  the  llXe 
of  the  nation's  gas  reserves." 

In  an  extraordinary  letter  to  the  FPC.  Sen. 
PhiUp  Hart  intervened  with  hOs  own  exten- 
slve  protest,  in  prwUoUng:  "U  the  rule  were 
adopted,  the  FPC  would  be  aboitahing  regula- 
tion of  wallhead  prtees  for  n«w  gas.  It  would 
do  so  at  a  cost  of  billions  of  dollars  to  con- 
sumers from  this  year  forward It  does  not 

provide  for  a  rebate  if  later  we  loarn  that  tbs 
natural  gas  shortage  uaed  as  a  defense  of 
higher  prices  Is  more  Imagination  than  raal- 
ity. . . .  Worse,  this  rule  binds  aU  future  Oom- 
oUssions  to  uphold  the  prloes." 

That  is  the  crisis  consumers  had  battar 
pay  attention  to  right  now.  The  supply 
shortage  of  the  future  may  be  very  real,  bxu 
the  crisis  of  controls  and  prices  is  immadiata. 
The  reason  why  industry  is  whipping  the 
ccASumer  at  wiU  is  that  it  isn't  dlstraotad  by 
such  questions  as  whether  strip  mining  will 
be  allowed  In  Wyoming  in  1876;  it  U  con- 
cerned  only  with  today's  profits.  When  in- 
dustry men  get  together,  they  mak«  no  bonaa 
about  this.  As  Tankaraley  told  the  American 
Oas  Association  laat  year:  "Oonsumars  must 
understand  that  natural  gas  ...  U  in  fact  a 
premium  fuel  whose  price  has  been  artlfloi- 
aUy  kspt  below  that  of  other  fuaU.  ThU  i* 
the  crUU."  They've  already  begun  taking  care 
of  gas  pricee.  which  will  drive  up  the  cost  of 
oil  and  coal.  That  reaUy  U  the  crisis,  though 
not  m  the  way  Tanlcsralsy  means. 


EXCmNQ  TIMES  FOR  FORESTERS 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF  oaxooM 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26,  1»72 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
real  professionals  In  forestrj-  science  Is 
Hardy  Qlascock,  Jr.  At  the  present  time, 
he  la  the  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Society  of  American  Poresters,  He  has 
a  very  broad  spectrum  of  qualifications 
as  a  trtie  professional,  ranging  the  gamut 
from  education  through  experience. 

Earlier  this  year,  he  delivered  the  key- 
note address  at  the  winter  meeting  of 
the  New  York  section  of  his  society. 
Some  people  may  not  agree  with  all  that 
he  says.  He  has,  however,  successfully 
articulated  the  gap  between  knowledge 
and  emotion  existent  today  on  some  of 
the  forestry  questions  which  confront  the 
Congress  and  all  of  us  as  Americans. 
I  commend  hla  forceful  comments  to  my 
colleagues: 

ExcrriMC  TiMxs  ros  Fo&estxrs 
(By  Hardy  R.  Olascock.  Jr.) 

As  the  nation  approaches  its  200th  year.  It 
is  inevitable  and  much  to  be  desired  that 
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AiMtrtcans  ono0  again  turn  to  the  torect. 
Not  M  an  enemy  this  Um«,  or  even  for  fuel 
Off  sbeHer  aa  our  tontatben  dtd.  But  aa 
relief  form  the  concrete  canyons  and  the 
strains  of  city  llTlng;  for  outdoM-  recreation 
using  newfound  leisure,  aflluence  and  mobll- 
Uy.  It  seems  that  man's  appreciation  of  na- 
ture increeaee  as  the  development  of  clvUlza- 
tion  removes  him  from  contact  with  nature 
and  places  hUn  in  an  Increasingly  hoetUe, 
unnatural  environment.  With  severe  over- 
crowding and  befouling  of  hU  city  h»blt*t. 
man's  age  of  environmental  concern  has 
arrived;  his  war  on  poUutlon  has  been  de- 
oioMd;  and  publle  oono«n  for  natural  re- 
sources management  has  a«t  In  to  stay. 
mauLATiON  raoM  i.amd 
Tb\ia  by  our  aooth  year  as  a  nation,  the 
largely  rural  economy,  which  made  early 
.\merlca  great,  has  changed  to  an  urban 
econcMoy.  Migration  to  the  dtlee  has  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  that  soooe  80  percent 
of  the  people— and  voters — live  on  3  percent 
of  the  land.  More  than  60  percent  of  New 
Bngland'B  old  hUly  farms  have  been  aban- 
doned and  becooas  woods  again;  and  the 
early,  high-ground  homeeteeds  in  the  North- 
west have  largely  been  reclaimed  by  the 
foreet. 

Insulated  from  the  land — the  (arm  and 
roreet — the  city  dvreller  may  conceptualize 
'he  forest  as  the  last  remaining  Island  of 
peace  and  quiet  In  a  raging  storm  of  Indus- 
'.rlallzatlon.  Even  If  he  never  intends  to  v  ilt 
the  forest,  the  city  man  would  like  It  some- 
how to  remain  forever  just  as  he  has  come  to 
conceive  of  It  through  romantic  impressions 
from  books,  movies  and  television.  He  la  not 
apt  to  view  the  forest  as  the  dynamic,  ever- 
j hanging  community  of  plants  and  animals 
*hlch  It  Is.  and  as  the  reliable  source  of  re- 
ulenlahsUale  raw  materials  which  his  living 
standard  demands.  Having  no  evidence  to  the 
oontraxy,  the  city  dweller  can  easily  be  con- 
vinced that  conunodlty  uses  of  the  forest, 
which  be  himself  makes  necessary,  deatroy 
aesthetic  values,  which  may  now  seem  more 
important  to  him. 

Ttxla  is  a  geoerallxed  account  of  changes 
in  America  wfaleta  are  having  a  profound  im- 
p>aot  upon  the  nation's  natural  resources  and 
the  professionals  who  manage  them.  As  Yale 
Professor  of  SUvlculture  Oavld  Smith  writes 
m  the  February  Journal,  ".  .  .  'We  aim  to 
manage  the  forests  ol  a  continent  which 
has  natural  condltlwis  as  diverse  aa  those  of 
all  temperate  Eurasia  to  meet  social  de- 
mands that  seem  to  become  more  bewllder- 
ingly  varied  with  each  passing  year 
PTJBUC  ujTxaxsr  XKaoucH  law 
One  of  the  biggest  problems  foresters  have 
today  Is  determining  where  the  public  inter- 
est really  lies  In  natural  resources  use  and 
nranagement.  How  can  forest  lands  be  man- 
Aged  to  meet  all  of  the  valid  demands  upon 
It?  This  determination  has  never  been  easy  or 
precise,  eepeclally  in  deciding  between  pree- 
ervatlon  and  use.  But  mounting  and  varied 
social  demaoda.  together  with  the  new  wave 
of  eco-poiltlcs  and  eco-journallsm,  have 
made  the  task  even  more  dUBcult — not  only 
for  foresters,  but  foe  the  public  Itself  and 
especially  Its  elected  representatives. 

Presumably  the  laws  of  the  land  are  In  the 
public  interest;  so  that  is  a  good  place  to 
start  m  determining  what  the  public  wants 
and  needs.  Federal  legtsl&tlon  such  as  the 
Multiple  Use  and  Sustained  '71eld  Act  of 
1960.  the  WUdernees  Act  of  lOM  and  the  Na- 
tional Envlroiunental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  for 
example,  presumably  represent  the  will  of  the 
.■\merlcan  people.  Yet  the  interpretations  of 
the  intent  of  Congreas  by  federal  land  agen- 
cies are  being  challenged  Increasingly  In  the 
press  and  in  the  courts  by  preaervatton 
groups  and  their  political  repreeentatlvee. 
Defiultlona,  provisions  and  performance  un- 
der these  acts  are  being  twisted  and  bandied 
about  aa  thoi;gh  no  legislative  hiatory  existed 
and  the  legislation  were  up  for  grabs  through 
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interpretation.  And  antl"  Journalism  wlU 
surely  be  countered  with  "pro"  Journalism; 
the  lawsuits,  with  countarsults.  Confusing? 
Yes.  Conducive  to  detemUnatlou  of  the  pub- 
lic Interest  in  resources  management?  No. 

A  prims  example  of  this  tailor-made  con- 
fusion surrounds  ths  Wilderness  Act.  which 
was  p>alnst«ULlngly  h&mmsred  out  by  Con- 
gress through  dlfflcult  oompronUsss  over  the 
better  part  of  a  decade.  In  the  long  de- 
liberations, there  was  no  question  that  osr- 
taln  lands  should  be  zoned  for  roadless  wil- 
derness as  contrasted  to  roadside  wlldsmsss. 
But  zotUng  for  one  use  In  the  public  Interest 
cannot  be  done  in  a  vacuum.  So  the  re*l 
question  always  was:  how  much  land  of  whaA 
kind,  where  located  and  how  admlnlstsrad, 
should  be  leglalauvely  zoned  for  rosdlaas 
wlldsmsss  m  denial  of  othsr  tisss?  AU  the 
plethora  of  verbiage  concerning  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  not  addressed  to  this  central  ques- 
tion was  ana  is.  In  my  mind,  so  much  sound 
and  fury.  But  now  we  are  told  that  the 
National  WUdernees  Preservation  System  was 
meant  to  Include  national  forest  roadless 
areas  over  5.000  acres  In  addition  to  the 
WUdernees."  "Wild"  and  Canoe  '  areas  and 
the  expandable  Primitive"  areas  spectOed  in 
the  Act.  These  other  roadless  areas,  which 
OongreM  did  not  see  fit  to  Include  In  the 
System,  are  dubbed  "d4  facto  wilderness" 
by  spokesmen  of  the  Sierra  Club  and  The 
Wilderness  Society. 

A    GRANS    DESIGN    TO    MAXIIUZX    WrLDKRNESS 

.Mid.  la  what  appears  to  be  a  grand  design 
to  stretch  the  Wilderness  System — and  the 
intent  of  Congress — to  maximize  the  acreage 
m  the  System  even  at  the  expense  of  quality 
and  certainly  at  the  expense  of  other  public 
needs,  these  and  other  preservation  organi- 
zations have  heaped  scorn.  Insult  and  abuse 
on  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  which,  though 
not  perfect.  U  a  mode!  agency  of  public  land 
management  The  preservation  groups  have 
succeesfiuiy  motivated  skillful,  senaatlou- 
prone  writers  In  such  prominent  periodicals 
as  the  New  York  Times,  Des  Moinea  Register, 
Field  and  Stream.  Atlzntic  and  Reader's  Di- 
gest to  Join  la  the  fun.  Cloee  reading  reveals 
a  formula  which  Is  reoeated  m  articles  and 
editorials  often  enough  to  be  Identified  as 
a  trademark:  a  brand  of  hit-and-run  Jour- 
nalism studded  with  misinformation  and  er- 
roneous concltMlona  t  impllcsAlona.  Such 
Jaumallsm.  which  appecuv  to  violate  the 
Canons  of  Journalism  adopted  by  both  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  in  the  mid  1920's.  is  a  dis- 
service to  the  .Vmerloiin  public  and  shotild 
not  be  excused  becavise  those  professional 
Journalistic  organizations  admittedly  lack 
the  authority  to  enforce  their  Canona. 

The  0.S.  Forest  Service  is  excoriated  In  the 
press  for  high  offenses  against  nature  as  il- 
lustrated by  the  most  glaring  misapplica- 
tions or  non-appUcatlons  of  foreet  practices 
which  can  be  found  on  187  million  acres  of 
national  forest  land.  These  misapplications 
are  held  to  be  typical  and  are  not.  Usually 
it  Is  terracing  and  oversize  clearcuta  on  the 
Bltterroot  (Montana) .  alleged  overcuttlng  on 
the  Shoshone  !  Wyoming ) .  oversize  clearcuts 
on  the  Monongahela  i  West  Virginia )  a  falla- 
cious interpretation  of  soil  nutrient  losses 
in  a  herbicide-treated,  experimental  clearcut 
at  Hubbard  Brook  on  the  'White  Mountain 
(New  Hampshire t ,  the  Infamous  lag  of  5  mll- 
Uon  acres  In  reforestation  on  the  national 
forests  and  the  erroneous  equating  of  clear- 
rutting  with  overcuttlng. 

Seldom  Is  !t  pointed  out  that  the  Forest 
Service  has  long  ago  admitted  and  discon- 
tinued Its  Isolated  misapplications  of  clear- 
cutting  and  terracing;  that  the  reason  those 
5  million  acres  haven't  been  reforested  Is  that 
Congress  iiasa't  appropriated  the  money  to 
do  the  Job;  that  the  Administrations  severe 
manpower  ceilings  and  failure  to  spend  what 
Congress  has  appropriated  have  prevented  the 
badly  needed  buildup  of  trained  personnel  to 
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supervise  properly  ths  huge  managamsnt  i«> 
sponslblllty  of  XbM  naUonAl  forssts;  that 
clsareutUng.  propsrly  appUsd,  "^"^^'ni  traa 
species  intolsraxit  of  abMU,  Is  not  exoseatvs 
cutting,  does  not  cause  floods  or  accelerats 
erosion,  but  does  Improve  wildlife  habitat 
and  can  Improve  the  quantl^  and  timing  of 
water  yield. 

ASDSIVB   csmoiSM 
To  further  Illustrate  my  point,  the  follow- 
ing quotation  Is  from  the  Confrestional  iiso- 
orA  of  February  B: 

The  parfonnance  of  the  Forest  Service  un- 
der these  statutes  .  .  .  (tba  Multiple  Use  and 
Wlldsmess  AcU)  has  been  so  dismal  aa  to 
lead  a  growing  numbar  of  paopls  to  the  con- 
cltislon  that  the  Foreat  Service  la  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  timber  industry.  .  .  . 
The  Forest  Service  has  paid  only  Up  servlos 
to  the  very  real  preesures  .  .  .  recreational 
use  creates.  ...  If  the  Service's  disregard 
for  the  principles  of  multtpla  use  is  con- 
spicuous. Its  indlSerence  toward  the  WUdar- 
neas  Act  has  been  notorious.  .  .  .  Although 
the  Forest  Service  established  wUdemees 
areas  back  in  the  thirties.  It  has  continually 
reduced  the  sIbb  of  these  arsas  to  let  ths 
loggers  In. 

You  may  not  buy  this  ungrateful,  untrue 
and  abusive  criticism  which  a  Sierra  Club 
speakw  made  at  the  winter  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Section.  Society  of  American  For- 
esters, on  February  24.  Thass  remarks  ap- 
peared In  the  Congr^utanal  Reeori  thras 
weeks  before  the  meeting.  Hie  end  Is  ap- 
parently thought  to  Justify  the  means.  Those 
of  us  who  art  devoting  our  working  lives  to 
the  science,  technology,  education  and  prac- 
tice of  professional  f  was  try  certainly  cannot 
accept  such  unfotinded  statements.  But  will 
members  of  Congress? 

Will  Congressmen  know  that.  In  addition 
to  timber  to  meet  national  wood  demands, 
the  national  forests  provide  more  public 
recreation  use,  measured  in  man-days  and 
greater  variety,  than  any  otlier  of  the  fed- 
eral lands?  That  the  Forest  Service  not  only 
invented  and  set  aside  vast  primitive  areas 
In  the  1920's  and  l9S0's,  decades  before  Con- 
gress acted,  but  protected  them  from  com- 
mercial development  until  Congress  did  act? 
WlU  they  know  that  9.9  of  ths  10.2  mlUlon 
acres  In  the  Nattcmal  Wilderness  Presovatlon 
System  today  are  In  the  national  forests? 
WlU  they  know  that  speclaUy  dedicated  areas 
set  aside  In  the  national  forests  as  restricted 
from  commercial  development  constitute  23.- 
400  square  mUes  In  a^;regate,  an  expanse 
larger  than  the  states  of  'Vermont,  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  combined? 
.^nd  win  they  know  that  the  Forest  Servioe 
is  the  only  federal  agency  on  schedule  in 
wilderness  reviews  under  the  Wilderness  Act 
and  that  It  wlU  meet  the  1974  deadline? 

I  trust  that  Congress  will  recognize  these 
truths  and  others.  The  question  of  how 
much  roadless  wUdemess  is  enough  was  an- 
swered by  Congress  In  the  hard-fought  Act 
of  1964.  Let  us  hope  that  Congress.  In  the 
absence  of  demonstrated  public  need,  wlU 
stand  strong  against  alterations  or  misin- 
terpretations of  this  public  pKDllcy.  which  Is 
based  on  consideration  of  all  uses.  Let  us 
also  hope  that  Congress  wlU  not  buy  current 
proposals  to  Include  "recycled"  wilderness 
In  the  Wilderness  System,  a  renewable  form 
of  wUdemess  which  thrives  under  less  re- 
strictive management.  And  Congressmen  may 
well  recaU  the  wisdom  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losopher Epicurus  that  "nothing  la  enough 
for  the  man  to  whom  enough  Is  too  little  " 

SEEING  BZTONS  THZ  SPECIAL  INTBSXSTS 

I  have  used  the  Wilderness  Act  as  only 
one  example  of  how  the  public  Intaaeat  aa 
expressed  In  law  may  become  confused. 
There  are  many  more  examples.  Including 
the  National  Park  Act  of  1916  and  the  Mul- 
tiple Use  and  Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960. 
The  public  Interest  can  be  obscured  by  spe- 
cial Interests,  all  of  which  claim  to  repre- 


^  the  pubUo  intatt.  Itorartwi  inm*  ba 
!!««  in  sMktng  oQt  aad  ixa««ntuullnc  tiM 
r^  »nd  changing  n«»*i  of  pwple.  Tha 
^MBaky  wbaci  may  not  alwav*  <>•  Uw  moat 
m  need  of  graaaa. 

can  we  not  aay.  In  gsnanl,  that  as  of 
ta^gy  the  Aiuartean  paopla  demand,  expect 
I^need  from  tha  foraaiad  third  of  the  na- 
ttoo  a  gamut  at  uaaa  whlata  Is  expanding, 
which  18  emphaiWng  aavBtty  usaa  aa  nwrsr 
tMfote.  and  wtohSh  nwaarttatae  a  w^hUtt- 
cattd  appUcatton  of.tfca  multlpla-w  oon- 
ospt  not  so  far  aohlavadf  Tlia  Aawlwapao- 
pK  are  lo<*lng  to  (onoten  and  otbwr  raaooroe 
^lafSBlonaU  to  maki  multtpla  uaa  wotlc. 

Dont  we  alao  know  that  peo|^  now  want 
elaan  air.  and  water,  and  landaoapea  enough 
to  afford  the  coat?  That  paopla  want,  and 
dont  always  gat,  Inexparalve  housing  and 
pcpar  products;  clean  and  dapandabte  watar; 
qui^ty  flshmg  and  hunting;  aooaaalblsdd- 
bx-  places  for  anowmobOes,  dune  bugglaa, 
tnM  bikes  and  motor  boats;  roadside  wUdar- 
n<s;  hiking  trails  and  "pura"  wUdamaaa; 
ptonlc  spots;  caaaiialtaa.  trallar  and  canqtar 
tttea,  and  aU  the  rest?  AotoaUy,  theaa  uaaa 
can  aU  be  fitted  In— up  to  a  point— In  our 
fixed  land  bass.  But  It  Is  the  land  manager^ 
laqxmslbUlty  to  know  and  announce  when 
demands  are  exoaaatve  In  terms  of  sustain- 
ing a  balance  of  uaes. 

THB  public's  MEKO  FOB  BIOIOOIOSI.  FSOTS 

These  are  exciting,  dlfflcult  times  for  the 
forestry  profession.  The  vary  weakness  of  the 
prafesslon'B  identity.  It  aaams,  has  prompted 
attacks  upon  it  and  attampts  to  labti  It 
with  employer  ortsntatlon.  Of  coune,  such 
attacks  are  also  symptcHnatlc  of  our  times. 
The  danger  is  that  refutable  charges  may 
blind  the  profsaalon  to  Its  real  shortcomings: 
Its  need  for  mors  effective  dissemination  and 
sppllcatlon  of  research,  for  a  conyjrehsnslve 
program  of  continuous  education,  for  com- 
mon lea  tlve  skills. 

The  growing  public  Interest  in  natural  re- 
sources management  offers  an  unpreoedent- 
•d  opporttmlty  for  service.  In  my  view,  if 
forestry  professionals  wHI  deliberately  make 
known  to  the  public  the  biological  facts 
and  capabilities  of  forest  lands  under  al- 
ternate managmant  programs,  the  public 
can  be  counted  on  to  sot  daar  and  realistic 
policies  In  its  overaU  interest,  which  foresters 
can  then  carry  out. 


EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION 
IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


HON.  TOM  S.  GETTYS 

or  BOOTH  caaouvs 
IN  THE  HOUBE  OF  RKPRKSERTATIVES 

Mondav,  June  28,  1972 

Mr.  QETTSB.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  State 
ot  South  CaroUna  numbers  aa  one  of  Its 
progressive  aceomidldmientB  Its  pioneer- 
ing efforts  in  eqjp^rlns  teleTlBiiHi  to  boIy- 
tQg  some  of  its  educational  problems.  Its 
success  in  this  area  might  well  serve  as 
an  example  toe  othen  throughout  the 
country. 

In  1957  the  South  CaroUna  General 
Assembly  made  the  decisi<Hi  to  utilize 
television  in  teachbw.  a  deolslcm  which 
now  dramatically  brlnga  educattonal 
benefits  to  maay  thousands  of  South 
Carolinians.  Ttds  decision  to  employ 
television  in  eduoatlOQ  was  broad  and 
far  reaching.  It  involved  plans  for  pro- 
vidtng  quality  Instructton  in  all  subject 
areas  on  all  grade  levels  to  every  pid>lic 
school,  something  that  had  not  been 
achieved  anywhere  else  in  the  country 
or,  for  that  matter,  in  the  world. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TUB  xBfttor  ehallflBge  reqalred  new 
idBU  and  BBv  tadjootagy.  and  both  wne 
f orthoomlnc.  The  Sooth  CuoUna  "EfTV 
Ntofevocfc  utfllMi  a  oomhtnatfon  of  cloKd 
clitmit  and  broadoaat  Uiu^^ai  to  siro- 
vide  for  commnnlmlion  to  the  State. 
Hie  dosed  olrcutt  ttanmiti  from  tba 
ETV  Center  in  Oolumbla  to  27B  sohoola, 
hoepttala.  cidleges.  and  otiier  butttotiona. 
Tfab  coaxial  cable  reachai  ewy  county 
in  the  State  and  baa  a  potential  of  tale- 
casting  six  diSOrent  pragzana  slmnl- 
t-i^pantisiy  and  oan  be  In  operatlaD  24 
houn  a  day.  ^^       

During  wetooiA  hours  ETV  lasurvea  tts 
multlehannel  system  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  secondary  schools,  wblcb  require 
many  different  courses.  But  the  system 
also  is  availsUile  lor  broadcasts  lor  special 
interest  groups,  among  them  doetors,  law 
enfotcemant  ofBdals.  Stete  agsaoy  per- 
scDnel,  and  business  and  Industrial 
training  units.  

The  South  Carolina  ETV  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Uhlyerslty  of  South  Caro- 
lina offers  for  the  first  time  anywhere  the 
opportunity  for  college  graduates 
throughout  the  State  to  enroll  in  a  spe- 
cial closed  circuit  program  leading  to  a 
masters  degree  In  business  admlali^ra- 
tdon.  Mmnar  programs  of  advanced  study 
are  now  planned  for  ntnrslng,  engtoeer- 
Ing,  education  and  ottier  professtonal 
areas. 

The  network  has  five  broadcast  sta- 
tions and  one  translator.  This  translator 
at  Rook  HiU.  S.C.  will  be  replaoed  by  a 
major  open  circuit  tetaTlslon  broadcast 
station  capable  of  seiTlng  some  05  schools 
and  86,000  students.  The  present  system 
serves  over  900  elementary  schoolB  where 
there  are  a  smaller  number  of  couxaes 
and  where  this  open  drenit  astern  is 
sufBciently  flexUaie  to  supply  the  need. 

Current  instructtonal  programing  in 
the  pidilic  schools  now  reaches  over  half 
a  minion  children,  with  66  phases,  more 
than  in  any  other  State,  used  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  12th  grade.  Over 
125.000  South  Carolinians  have  this  year 
participated  in  professkmal  training  pro- 
grams for  adtdts.  Special  needs  are  serv- 
iced by  such  programs  as  "Job  lian  Cara- 
van," which  brings  Job  cuid  job  training 
information  to  the  dteadvantaged.  and 
"Hearing  Defects  in  Children."  which 
points  up  the  need  for  early  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  hard-of -hearing  chil- 
dren. lAst  year  the  network  produced 
953  programs  and  1.644  inserts  and  seg- 
ments. 

Thus  has  my  State  of  South  Carolina, 
a  State  of  low  economic  rank,  harnessed 
the  economies  of  television  to  uplift  and 
strengthen  its  educaticmal  programs  at 
all  levels.  I  am  pleased  to  supp(»:t  this 
endeavor  tuid  to  commend  those  respon- 
sible for  its  Bucceasf ul  operation. 
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eredtt  is  the  growth  in  noodefanaa  ra- 
seawfa  and  devaiopinent.  Hlstorhmlly.  the 
UJB.  eeooomyM  gniwih  has  coma  from 
the  Introduotlan  of  new  prodnots  and 
aerrloas.  sad.  magBlAoent  eflEoitB  have 
and  an  bataig  made  to  stimidate  taaaarch 
and  devAipaHnt  aimed  at  new  predoofes. 
newmaifeats,  and  new  Jobs. 

I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  an 
interrlew  appearing  In  the  Biay  1873,  Is- 
sue of  NaOon's  AistnesB  with  my  good 
friend.  BfU  Magmder.  spedal  consultant 
to  the  President 

BQl  Is. coordinator  of  the  administra- 
tion's new  technology  opportunities 
piogiam — a  program  of  raaurkable 
seepe  whhdi  prondses  to  have  a  prof  onnd 
Infhienoe  on  Job  luipuriunity.  bustneai 
growth,  and  the  quality  of  American  life 
in  the  year'a  ahead. 

I  include  the  Natton's  Buatneas  inter- 
view In  the  Raooas : 

TouB  PsaniBi  zv  tmb  Bmn  roa  Jtaw 

l^MXItlOTB 

THe  ITM.  eooiKimy.  much  of  wboae  growth 
eomaa  from  new  produoti  and  asrvloes,  has 
baen  gvtttng  a  lot  of  ssed  money  from  the 
fsderti  goranunant,  and  the  sssd  money 
supply  llsalf  ts  grawlsg. 

In  tba  past  tbna  ysan,  goramment  tn- 
veatDiant  In  nondsfenas  i  uaaai iilv  and  devel- 
opmsnt  work— dozM  eltber  In  goremment 
labontoHsa.  unlvanraaB,  or  in  tnduatry— 
has  rlaai  00  per  cent,  mm  goremment  fin- 
aneas  more  than  half  the  nattoni  dvUlan- 


RESEARCH  FOR  NEW  JOBS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NSW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOnSB  OP  BXPaBSEKTArivaB 

Mondatf.  June  26.  1972 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  area  of 
acocMniidlshment  which  has  reodved  little 


MiBw,  Praaldflnt  Nlaon  has  told  Oongress  he 
bopea  to  maka  gorarmnant  and  Industry 
better  partnan  *1n  a  strong  new  effort  to 
TTi^Mfcai  adenca  and  taohnotogy  In  the  woi^ 
of  stivngfbaateg  our  eeonomy  and  Improving 
the  quaUty  of  lUfe." 

m  tha  oammg  flsoal  year,  he  haa  asked  a 
S1.6  blllloD  luii'saas  In  the  HlOi  budget, 
bringing  It  to  010.6  bUllon.  Of  this,  $BA  btl- 
ll(m  would  be  tnssatsd  In  tha  elTiUaii  soetor — 
up  from  0Sa  bllUon  In  1060. 

wmiam  M.  Magruder.  40,  the  aaroapaoe 
englnear  who  headed  the  superaonlc  trans- 
port defalopmsnt  program  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Traaaportatkm.  waa  named  s  special 
eonaultant  to  the  Piaatdent  last  sunmxer. 
after  nniigiiisiilnnsl  aek-aek  sent  88T  plans 
down  In  flamea.  He  was  tabbed  for  another 
f!itt^>l^mg>«g  job— coordinating  a  masatvf  re- 
appraisal of  the  nation^  reeeandi  and  devel- 
opment effort. 

In  an  Intervlsfw  wltti  Nation's  Bualneaa, 
the  onaMme  Air  Riroe  test  pilot  dlaenasea  the 
result  the  Now  Tsdmology  Opportunltias 
PrograoL 

What  Is  the  Haw  Tsdmoiogy  Opportunities 
P»<ogram» 

•ntatt  tha  umbrrila  name  w«*vs  gtvan  to 
a  number  of  new  ptogiama  that  represent 
liiriinaaiiil  Invaatmanta  In  raaearefa  and  de- 
valopment  in  the  dvUhm  aaotor  of  the  eoo- 
noiny. 

Iff  goftertf ,  these  are  addlttonal  stepa  on 
ealattng  programa.  plus  new  beginnings  and 
new  approa^dMS  to  rasaareh  and  dertf  cement 
aimed  at  Inrisalng  our  aMUty  to  deal  with  a 
wide  range  of  civilian  problems,  tuofa  as  the 
environment  and  the  anargy  shortage.  If  they 
fjrvatop  aa  wa  anUetpate.  the  rasoK  wUl  ba 
creation  of  new  produota.  maiketa  and  Joha. 
Naturally,  tha  Oongnas  must  flnt  anuovs 
tha  programs. 

The  Pnaldent  requastsd  418.0  billion  In 
hla  budget  for  R&D  in  ths  oamlng  flaeal 
year— are  these  new  progzama  Includadf 

Tea.  a  total  of  4080  mlUlott  of  that  re- 
quest is  for  programs  that  offer  promlaa 
for  new  taohnology  opportunittaa.  In  tba 
clvUlan  BAD  budget  silos  aza  4700  mlUlon 
for  theaa  naw  programs  and  440  mUIlon  for 
inoontlvas  through  maWilng  gramti.  la  tha 
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D«fenM  Oepartments  request  tbere  la  tl60 
million  for  new  programa  that  have  civilian 
applications. 

What  will  be  the  economic  impact  of  this 
$890  million? 

It's  MtUsAted  that  this  Investment,  as  It 
stlmulatM  tbe  various  areas  of  tecbnolo^. 
will  raault  in  66.000  direct  Jobs.  At  the  end 
of  Ave  years  r.e  estimate  a  total  of  860,000 
jobs  will  be  cn%UC.  The  •880  mUllon  Is  a 
first  year  figure.  This  Isn't  a  one  shot  de*l. 
To  sustain  this  type  of  growth  and  create 
these  Jobs,  weTe  going  to  have  to  invest 
between  tl  billion  and  $1.6  bllUon  annually 
on  theee  programs. 

How  does  the  R&D  effort  this  coming  year 
differ  from  previous  yearst 

Since  1000  funds  for  civilian  R&O  have 
inorvMMl  66  par  cent.  TbU  ywur'a  budget. 
in  addition  to  the  new  programs  I've  men- 
tioned, accelerates  the  ongoing  efforts,  and 
we  have  added  other  new  programs  designed 
to  enlarge  the  partnership  between  gov- 
ernment and  Industry  through  cost  sharing. 
What  prompted  this  added  emphasis  on 
research  and  development? 

By  last  summer  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers bad  become  Increasingly  concerned 
that  we  were  getting  less  competitive  In  the 
international  market,  and  that  we  had  vast 
domestic  art.'as  of  opportunity  to  which  tech- 
nology could  be  applied.  And  there  was  the 
feeling  that  our  Industrial  productivity  was 
not  improving  fast  enough  to  handle  our 
growth. 

This  was  the  situation  when  the  President 
named  you  a  special  consultant  last  July? 
Tea.  The  President  was  deeply  concerned. 
He  said  he  wanted  program  management 
techniques  applied  to  bring  all  reeotirces  In 
government  and  the  private  sector  together. 
I  was  assigned  to  the  Domestic  Council  for 
this  purp>oee. 

Was  there  acUvtty  In  this  area  when  you 
arrived? 

Quite  a  bit.  and  it  picked  up.  The  Domes- 
ao  Council  had  completed  a  study  on  the 
subject.  It  formallaed  all  of  the  concern  in 
the  top  levels  Into  one  package. 

We  formed  some  teams  and  started  looking 
at  the  technical  problems.  Another  team  was 
formed  to  study  the  antitrust  aspects.  There 
was  also  a  team  In  the  Treasury  working  on 
the  problem  of  technology  transfer 

Along  with  this,  the  Domeetlc  Council 
asked  the  various  Departments  and  agencies 
for  their  Ideas  on  the  programs  they  thought 
were  technically  feasible,  would  help  solve 
domestic  problems  and  Improve  our  competi- 
tive position  In  world  markets. 
How  did  you  get  a  public  Input? 
I  wrote  hundreds  of  groups,  Institutions 
and  businesses  and  asked  them  for  their  ideas. 
We've  more  than  a  thousand  responses. 
What  was  the  fallout  from  this  survey? 
We  came  up  with  10  areas  where  the  need 
was  most  Immediate  and  where  technology 
oould  be  best  applied  at  this  time:  Health 
care,  education  and  communications,  law  en- 
forcement, conservation  of  natural  resources, 
protection  from  natural  disasters,  urban  de- 
velopment, envlronmeatal  control,  transport- 
ation, aviation  and  industrial  productivity. 
Within  those  10  areas  are  many  programs 
worthy  of  attentloa.  To  scrub  them  down  we 
formed  10  teams  of  government  people  and 
added  136  advisers  from  outside  goverimient. 
experts  who  represented  all  the  disciplines. 
Efforts  of  all  those  p>eople  are  reflected  In  the 
new  budget  request. 

Will  your  office  manage  these  programs 
falling  in  the  category  of  New  Technology 
Opportunities? 

These  programs  are  treated  like  the  other 
R&D  programs,  which  means  that  the  De- 
partments and  agencies  have  the  job  of  see- 
ing thsm  through  Congress  and  managing 
them  ozice  they  ar«  authorised  and  the 
money  appropriated. 

As  far  as  my  ofBcs  Is  concerned,  I'm  going 
to  maintain  liaison  with  the  program  man- 
agers In  each  Department  arid  agency  and 
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with  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  keep  current  on  progress.  But  as  far  as 
managing  these  programs — No,  My  office 
consists  c*  myself  and  a  secretary. 

Could  you  give  us  sn  example  of  some  of 
the  new  programs? 

One  that  comes  immediately  to  mind  is  a 
program  that  could  save  30.000  lives  an- 
nually. The  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  is  going  to  set  up  demonstra- 
tions of  emergency  health  care  in  five  spsdal 
centers.  Those  will  be  manned  by  highly 
trained  personnel,  who  will  have  special  aids 
such  as  helicopters  and  the  latest  comBsuni- 
catlons  and  medical  equipment. 

Another  project  involves  environmental 
controls.  We're  going  to  Instrument  two  ma- 
jor cities  for  weather  and  emission  detection. 
This  Information  wUl  be  fed  Into  a  com- 
puter. Officials  in  those  areas  will  be  able  to 
predict  with  oonfldence  when  emissions  will 
become  critical  and  to  plan  for  future  in- 
dustrial development. 

An  Important  part  of  this  project  will  be 
examination  of  the  38  known  kinds  of  pol- 
lution in  the  atmosphere,  singly  and  In  com- 
bination with  respect  to  their  impact  on 
health.  So  when  we  write  pollution  laws  in 
the  future,  they'll  be  based  on  very  firm 
scientific  knowledge 

One  of  the  10  fields  of  Interest  is  industrial 
productivity.  Oould  you  tell  us  what  will  be 
happening  here? 

We've  Included  an  additional  $40  mUllon 
for  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  in  yet-to-be- 
deflned  areas  of  research  on  how  to  stimu- 
late innovation,  productivity  and  technol- 
ogy transfer. 

What's  the  new  thrust  In  solving  the  en- 
orgy  crisis? 

In  this  area  of  clean  energy  resources  we're 
requesting  $392  million,  an  Increase  of  22 
per  cent.  High  among  the  programs  is  the 
fast  breeder  reactor  for  the  nuclear  plants 
of  the  future. 

Well  also  be  looking  at  ways  to  apply 
laser  technolocpv  to  fusion  power,  and  at  a 
magneto-hydrodynamlc  power  program — an 
absolutely  clean  system  that  will  generate 
p>ower  by  passing  a  conducting  gas  through 
an  electrical  field. 

We're  doing  research  on  cryogenic  power 
transmission  and  generation  so  we  can  trans- 
mit direct  current  power  with  almost  no 
losses.  We're  going  to  be  looking  at  solar 
power. 

Also  we're  going  to  do  R&D  on  producing 
gas  from  low-B.T.TJ.  coal.  We  have  a  400- 
vear  supply  of  coal  but  we  don't  use  as  much 
of  It  as  we'd  like  to  because  It  produces  too 
much  sulphur  dioxide,  a  prime  air  pollutant, 
when  it  Is  burned.  By  using  catalytic  filters, 
we're  confident  we  can  economically  produce 
absolutely  clean  gas  and  cut  down  our  grow- 
ing need  to  Import  oil  and  gas  to  mee*  future 
demands 

What  other  programs  Involving  natural 
resources  are  being  accelerated? 

We  are  going  to  be  doing  a  major  explora- 
tion of  the  continental  shelf  of  the  north- 
east part  of  the  U.S.  and  Alaska.  This  wUl 
provide  Information  needed  by  private  In- 
dustry to  explore  for  and  mine  the  resources 
in  those  areas  with  full  knowledge  of  how  to 
minimize  environmental  impact. 

Today  we  Import  $6  billion  more  In  raw 
materials  than  we  export.  By  the  end  of  1990 
that's  predicted  to  be  up  to  around  $45-$60 
billion,  so  you  can  understand  our  Interest  In 
this. 

What  Is  on  the  horizon  in  other  areas? 
Take    aviation     As   I   mentioned,    there    Is 
$150    million    In    the    Defense    Department 
budget  for  new  beginnings  that  have  civilian 
.ipplicatlons. 

One  Is  a  program  to  develop  a  short  takeoff 
and  landing  transport  for  the  Air  Force.  The 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, which  also  has  an  STOL  program,  is 
concentrating  on  developing  a  research  ve- 
hicle with  an  advanced  technology  airframe. 
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using  an  existing  engine.  The  Air  Force  wUl 
develop  a  new  engine  and  use  existing  teoh* 
nology  for  the  airframe. 

These  programs  will  complement  each 
other 

Looking  at  some  other  areas,  transporta- 
tion R&D  IS  being  increased  46  per  cent. 
I'hese  programs  not  only  involve  new  trans- 
portation systems — such  as  high-speed  300 
m.pJi.  trains  and  ground  effect  vehicles — but 
we're  going  to  be  working  also  on  new  tun- 
neling techniques  which  could  reduce  con- 
struction costs  by  one  third. 

In  the  housing  area  we  are  working  on  an 
Integrated  modular  utility  system,  a  research 
effort  aimed  at  combining  water,  sewerage 
and  power  systems  to  lower  costs  in  liew 
communities. 

Another  big  Item  is  research  on  damage 
limitation  of  natural  disasters,  such  as  fioods 
and  earthquakes.  One  facet  Investigated  U 
the  possibility  of  lubricating  earthquake 
faults  with  water  to  reduce  friction. 

Still  another  exciting  area  U  elctronic  mall 
transmission.  Strictly  a  hands-off  system,  It's 
a  program  to  develop  a  means  of  coast  to 
coast  mall  delivery  In  less  than  an  hour  for 
priority  service. 

Of  course  there  are  many  more  programs: 
those  are  Just  some  examples. 

Do  you  see  the  review  process  conducted 
last  year  as  an  annual  chore? 

I  would  say  that  It's  desirable.  We  learned 
a  lot  about  efficient  procedures  during  the 
first  one  and  there's  uo  doubt  of  the  need  to 
pull  everything  together  for  a  critical  review 
at  the  highest  policy  level. 

It's  a  way  to  got  a  full  Interlock  between 
domestic  economic  policy  and  International 
economic  policy,  and  between  government 
and  Industry,  which  have  to  mesh  to  meet 
the  technological  challenges  from  other 
countries  and  at  the  same  time  try  to  solve 
our  domestic  challenges. 
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HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  my 
colleagues  concerned  with  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  issue  may  be  interested  in 
the  three  recent  newspaper  articles  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Ricord 
today.  The  first  article  is  one  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  June  15, 
1972,  entitled  "Canada,  United  States  at 
Odds  Over  Oil-Gas  Future."  The  second 
article  is  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
June  14,  1972,  and  Its  title  is  "Emulsify- 
ing of  Oil  Urged  To  Save  Ecology  Along 
Alaska  Pipeline."  The  third  article,  en- 
titled "Economists  Rap  Interior,"  is 
from  the  June  13.  1972.  issue  of  the  Oil 
Daily. 

The  three  articles  follow: 
ABcnc  PiPMjNx,  Shobb  PoiXTmoN — A  Sww 

or  IssTTEs:  Canada,  UNrnaj  Btatbs,  at  Oods 

OviH  On.-OA8  Purr  BE 

(By  Bruce  Hutchison) 

VicToaiA,  B.C. — Canada  Is  asking  the  United 
States  to  pay  full  compensation  for  an  oil 
spill  which  recently  spread  from  Washington 
state  to  the  coast  of  British  Columbia. 

But  this  accident  at  Atlantic  Richfield'a 
Cherry  Point  refinery  Is  only  one  temoorary 
factor  In  a  deepening  continental  argument 
on  the  future  of  Arctic  oU  and  gas,  both 
American  and  Canadian. 

As  External  Affairs  Minister  Mitchell  Sharp 
told  Parliament  in  an  emergency  debate, 
Canada  still  hopes  that  the  United  States 


-111  cancel  Its  trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline 
JSSeme  because  it  endangwrs  the  whole  Pa- 

""SifrXtlvely  smaU  Cherry  Point  spUl,  Mr 
n^  said,  is  a  "stark  reminder  of  what  we 
g^  on  many  occasions,  that  t^T-mor*- 
!«lau8  spUls  wUl  inevitably  take  place  If  oU 
Amoved  (from  Alaska]  by  tanker  through 

Juan  de  Fuca  Strait.  

^e  have  made  repeated  representations 
./,  the  U  8  Oovermnent  about  the  proposed 
t^  in  oil  tanker  traffic  In  this  arsa," 
cfSded,  "and  Indeed  we  raised  this  matter 
"th  president  Nixon  when  he  visited  Canada 
in  mld-AprU." 

All  opposition  parties  supported  the  gov- 
eniment  In  Its  protest,  but  they  8»W  It  had 
delayed  far  too  long  In  warning  the  United 
States  and  urging  strict  marine  traffic  con- 
trols If  the  Alaska  pipeline  la  built. 

Canada  was  gratified  by  similar  warnings 
from  U.S.  sens.  Henry  M.  Jackson  and  War- 
ren O  Magnuson  and  Rep.  Lloyd  Meeds  of 
Washington,  who  recommended  that  Canada 
and  the  United  States  caU  an  oll-spUl  con- 
ference to  discuss  coordinated  safety  mea- 
sures. 

LOCAL  n.UXB  IN  PBOCES8 

Their  statement  that  spilled  oU  could  have 
•■mtematlonal  consequences  because  of  the 
importance  of  the  problem  and  the  implica- 
tions for  UJS.-Canada  relations"  encouraged 
(ytowa  to  believe  that  Its  message  was  get- 
ting through  to  American  lawmakers. 

Meanwhile  the  governments  of  British 
Columbia  and  Washington  State  are  confer- 
rtng  directly  on  plans  to  safeguard  their  Joint 
environment. 

Appearing  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee David  Anderson,  member  of  Parlia- 
ment and  new  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  In 
British  Columbia,  said  that  Atlantic  Rich- 
field had  located  its  refinery  near  the  border 
because  spilled  oU  drifting  northward  would 
cause  minimum  damage  to  the  United  States 
This  charge  was  fiatly  denied  by  the  oU 
company  and  has  not  been  made  by  the 
Canadian  Government,  whose  main  purpose 
is  to  stop  the  Alaska  pipeline  if  It  can  and 
minimiM  the  resulting  risks  If  It  cannot. 

AU  Canadian  plans  for  Arctic  development 
are  suspended  while  the  government  studies 
the  economic  and  ecological  consequences  of 
three  huge  separate  projects— an  oil  pipeline 
from  Alaska  along  the  Mackenzie  River  to 
the  central  states,  a  pipeline  to  carry  north- 
ern Canadian  and  perhaps  Alaskan  gas 
southward,  and  a  road  from  Alberta  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 

The  unanswered  question  facing  Ottawa 
U  whether  the  United  States  Government 
will  reconsider  the  Alaska  line,  already  ap- 
proved in  principle  but  held  up  by  the  Amer- 
ican courts. 

Whatever  government  and  courts  flnauy 
decide.  Canada  intends  to  buUd  the  gas  pipe- 
line and  the  road  at  enormous,  unknown 
cost  over  a  period  of  at  least  several  years. 

Donald  MacDorxald,  Minister  of  Energy, 
startled  the  nation  by  estimating  that  it 
must  spend  a  nUnlmum  of  $50  bUllon  during 
the  present  decade  to  exploit  Its  oil,  gas. 
uranium,  electrical,  and  coal  reeouroes.  or 
more  than  half  Its  current  annual  gross 
product. 

A  necessary  inflow  of  foreign  capital  lor 
these  purposes,  the  government  fears,  would 
further  raise  the  value  of  the  Canadian 
dollar,  now  high  enough  to  alarm  the  na- 
tion's export  Industries. 

"EMULSIFTINO"   OF  OH.   UaoB)   TO    8AVK 

Ecology  Alono  Alaska  Pipkline 
New  York.— Could  all  the  potential  en- 
vironmental problems  of  transporting 
Alaslca's  Prudhoe  Bay  crude  oil  to  market  be 
solved  by  transforming  the  oil  Into  a  may- 
onnalse-llke  mixture  of  oil  and  salt  water? 
Sullivan  8.  Marsden  Jr..  professor  of  petro- 
leum engineering  at  Stanford  University, 
contends  that  his  research  indicates  that 
■emulsifying"     Prudhoe    oU     would    permit 
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pipelining  it  at  a  temperature  below  freez- 
ing to  prevent  any  damage  to  permanently 
frozen  Arctic  terrain.  Such  a  line,  of  course, 
could  be  completely  burled,  eliminating  po- 
tential  surfac*   barrier   problems   to  Arctic 

wildlife.  , 

V(mat's  more,  Mr.  Marsden  says,  transport- 
ing the  oil  to  the  West  Coast  by  tanker  In 
emulsified  form  would  eliminate  the  danger 
of  oil  spills,  because  the  emulsion  would 
simply  disperse  in  the  ocean  instead  of  form- 
ing a  surface  slick. 

But  the  seven-company  consortium  plan- 
ning to  build  the  oU  plpeUne  across  Alaska 
reports  Its  engineering  staff  has  studied  Mr. 
Marsden's  proposals  and  finds  they  would  In- 
volve unacceptable  coets  and  technical  prob- 
lems. Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.  says  Its 
convinced  that  Its  own  plans  for  a  hot-oil 
pipeline  won't  damage  the  Arctic  environ- 

ment.  - 

An  emulsion  Is  a  permanent  mixture  or 
two  liquids  m  which  one  Is  suspended  within 
the  other.  The  mixture  is  stablUwd  by  add- 
ing a  third  substance  called  an  emulslfler. 
Milk  and  mayonnaise  are  common  emulsions 
In  the  case  of  an  oil-water  emulsion  chemi- 
cals serve  as  the  smulsiflers. 

Mr  Marsden  contends  that  chemicals  for 
the  proposed  North  Slope  operation  would 
cost  only  one  cent  to  two  cents  a  barrel,  and 
emulsifying  equipment  would  entaU  a  Mpl- 
tal  investment  equivalent  to  only  another 
one  cent  to  two  cents  a  barrel. 

He  concedes,  however,  that  the  g»«t«m 
cost  would  Involve  chUUng  Prudhoe  s  130- 
degree  to  150-degree  Fahrenheit  oU  to  below 
freeelng  before  emulsifying  It.  and  he  says 
he  hasnt  calctUated  the  cost  of  that. 

Alyeska's  engineers  have,  however,  and  they 
assert  that  treating  the  oil  could  cost  43  cents 
a  barrel.  They  also  say  Beaufort  Sea  water 
isnt  salty  enough  for  the  ProP"«*  "P.^* 
slon.  and  that  2,000  barrels  of  emulsifying 
chemicals  a  day  would  have  to  be  transport- 
ed to  the  North  Slope.  And  they  assert  the 
salt  water  would  rust  the  pipeline  and  pump- 
Ina  equipment. 

Mr,  Marsden  says  a  60*  oil.  60%  salt  w»t« 
emulsion  at  20  degrees  Uj  80  degrees  would 
flow  as  easily  as  130-degree  oil  alone.  But 
Myeska  says  this  would  about  cut  the  line  s 
oil  capacity  in  half  and  require  a  doubling 
of  the  system  at  enormous  oost.  Mr.  Marwlen 
says  he's  wwklng  on  emulsloni  of  up  to  70% 
oil. 
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ever.  "It  is  not  clear  that  a  Canadian  oil  line 
would  cost  more." 

4)  The  total  difference  In  the  two  roxites 
is  "much  less  than  $1  bUllon."      _     „     . 

5)  The  Canadian  rotrte  wotild  actually  oe 
•economlcaUy  superior  In  terms  of  h**  eco- 
nomic efficiency  or  benefits  to  the  nation 
and  would  be  superior  economlcaUy  for  the 
state  of  Alaska,  as  well  <«  for  the  oU  com- 

6)  It  would  cost  more  to  supply  the  Mid- 
west with  foreign  oil  than  the  West  Cost 
The  Canadian  route  would  be  superior  even 
If  delayed  two  or  three  years  and  evne  if  the 
Canadian  government  Imposed  as  much  as  a 
20  percent  tax  on  the  costs  of  transporting 
oil  across  Canada. 

7>  The  price  of  oil  In  Chicago  is  at  least 
40  cents  and  perhaps  60  cents  per  barrel 
more  than  the  price  of  oil  similar  In  qu*nty 
to  North  Slope  crude  In  Los  Angeles^  P**^ 
price  differences  "far  exceed  any  additional 
cost  estimates"  of  a  trans-Canadian  route. 

8)  if  the  companies  sell  the  slope  oU  ex- 
cluslvelv  on  the  West  Co«it.  It  will  cost  them 
about  »3  to  $5  bfillon  In  profits  by  foregomg 
the  Canadian  alternative. 

9)  There  Is  likely  to  be  an  excess  of  oil  on 
the  west  coast  If  TAPS  Is  built.  Perhaps  as 
much  as  1,000,000  b/d  as  late  as  ^9»-\900it 
import  restrictions  similar  to  the  rest  of  the 
natton  are  imposed  on  the  West  Coast,  thus 
raising  costs,  both  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic, to  haul  the  oil  Into  other  districts 
in  the  Lower  48  In  new  pipelines. 

10)  TAPS  may  also  reduce  eompetltlor.  on 
the  West  Coast. 


KEATINO  ANNOUNCES  POLL 
RESULTS 


(Prom  Oil  DaUy,  June   13.   19721 

Soua  Note  for  TAPS— Economist  Raps 
Interior 

Washington.— An  economist  with  Re- 
sources for  the  Future,  supported  by  the 
Pord  Foundation,  told  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress  Friday  that  the  In- 
terlor  Department's  final  impact  statement 
on  the  trans-Alaska  oU  pipeline  was  "biased. 

Charles  J.  Clcchettl,  who  said  he  was  tes- 
tifying for  himself,  said  the  earlier  draft 
statement  by  Interior  on  TAPS  was  "tottUy 
unobjectlve  and  whoUy  inadequate.  The 
final  statement  was  not  much  better,  he 
Implied.  . 

Most  of  his  testimony,  however,  dealt  with 
the  comparative  economics  of  TAPS  and 
alternative  routes  for  North  Slope  oil  to 
move  south. 

His  primary  conclusions  were: 

1)  Assuming  foreign  oU  would  be  used  on 
the  West  Coast  as  an  alternative  to  North 
Slope  oU,  and  all  slope  oil  would  be  used  on 
the  West  Coast,  then  the  present  economic 
value  of  TAPS  to  the  nation,  at  a  10  percent 
discount  rate,  would  be  between  $3  and  $8 
billion.  ,     ,    ., 

2)  The  proposed  TAPS  route— Including 
tankers  from  Valdez— is  "apparently"  Infe- 
rior to  a  completely  overland  route  to  the 
Midwest  and  East  Coast  of  the  US. 

3)  But  a  trans-Canada  line  would  "prob- 
ably" cost  more  than  TAPS.  If  costs  of  port 
and  terminal  facilities  and  tankers  to  move 
oU  south  from  Valdea  are  considered,  how- 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

or  OKio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26,  1972 
Mr  KEATINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  special 
poll  conducted  in  the  Flret  Congressional 
District  in  Hamilton  County  shows  that 
up  to  84  percent  of  those  who  answered, 
are  against  granting  amnesty  to  draft 

evaders.  ^  ^  .^. 

The  survey  was  taken  by  me  and  was 
sent  to  every  residence  in  the  congTM- 
slonal  d'-trict  which  is  comprised  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county. 

The  poll  was  sent  to  149,179  house- 

The  results  of  the  poll  are  as  follows: 

1  Do  you  approve  of  the  way  the  Nixon 
Administration  is  handling  the  Vietnam 
conflict? 

Man:  Yes,  78%:  no,  22 Tc- 
Woman:  Yes,  74%;  no.  2«%. 

2  Are  you  in  favor  of  expandmg  contacts 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China? 

Man:  Yes,  82%:  no,  18%. 

Woman:  Yes,  78%:  no.  23%.  _ 

3  Would  vou  favor  the  use  of  a  value 
added  tax"  (a  national  sales  tax)  as  a  means 
of  providing  Federal  revenue? 

Man:  Yes.  32%;  no.  68%. 
Woman:  Yes.  28%:  no.  72%. 
4.  Would  you  support  such  a  tax  If  It  would 
lower  vour  property  taxes? 
Man:  Yes,  47%:  no,  63%. 
Woman:  Yes,  46%:  no,  64%. 

5  Do  you  favor  forced  busing  of  school 
children  to  achieve  racial  balAnce  In  public 
schools? 

Man:  Yes.  9%:  no,  91%. 
Woman:  Yes,  7%;  no.  93%. 

6  Should  the  Federal  Oovemment  expand 
lU  involvement  In:  (a)  Child  Development: 
(b)  Headstart  programs:  {c^  Free  and  re- 
duced lunch  programs? 

Man:  a.  Yes.  40%;  no.  60%. 
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b.  Tea,  40 <5-,  no,  60%. 

c.  Yea,  48'^r;  no,  56% 
Wom*n:  ».  Yea.  42%:  zu>,  S8%. 
b.  Yee,  44%;  no.  6«%. 

0.  Ye«,  50.3%;  no.  48.7%. 

7.  Do   you   support    tlie    Administration's 
position  on  wage  and  price  control? 

Man:  Yee,  09%:  no.  31%. 
Woman:  Yee.  70%;  no,  30%. 

8.  Do  yo\i  think  the  death  penalty  should 
be  abolUbed? 

Maa:  Yee,  20%;  no.  80%. 
Woman:  Yes.  24%;  no,  70%. 

9.  Do  you  favor  a  program  ot  national 
health  insurance  which  would:  (a)  Provide 
health  coverage  Tor  all  health  care?  (b)  Cover 
only  major  lllneea  or  long  hoepltal  treatment? 

Man:  a.  Yee,  3«%;  no,  64%. 
b.  Yee,  40.0%;  no,  50%. 
Woman;  a.  Yee,  38%;  no.  02%. 
b.  Yes,  50.8%;  no.  40.2%. 

10.  Do  you  favor  Inoreaaed  Federal  pro- 
grams to  curb  pollution  T 

Man:  Yes.  80%;  no,  20%. 
Woman:  Yes,  78%;  no.  22%. 

11.  Do  you  favor  legallalng  the  poeseealon 
of  naarljuana  for  personal  and  private  use? 

Man:  Yea,  22%;  no,  78%. 
Woman:  Yee,  10%;  no,  81%. 

12.  With  the  oocnpletion  ot  the  Ap(^lo 
Space  Program,  would  you  favor:  (a)  De- 
velopment ol  a  space  shuttle  as  proposed 
over  the  next  six  year*:  (b)  Termination  of 
the  entire  space  program? 

Man:  a.  Yea,  64%;  no,  30%. 
b.  Yee.  28%;  no,  71%. 
Woman:  a.  Yee,  60%:  no.  44%. 
b.  Yee.  35%;  no.  66%. 

13.  Instead  of  using  property  taxes  to  fi- 
nance public  education  should :  (a)  Congress 
Increase  federal  funds  for  schools?  (b)  Con- 
gress let  the  Statee  wortt  out  a  new  system 
of  financing  public  education? 

Man:  a.  Yes.  40%;  no.  60%. 
b.  Ym,n%:  00.23%. 
Woman:  a.  Yee.  48%;  no.  87% 
b.  Yes.  77%;  no.  28%. 

14.  Should  Ooogrees  allow  some  tax  credit 
to  parents  who  send  their  children  to  non- 
public elementary  and  secondary  schools? 

Man:  Yee,  40%;  no.  51%. 
Woman:  Yea,  48%;  no.  62%. 

15.  Would  you  favor  amnesty  for  draft 
evaderst 

Man:  Yes.  10%;  no.  84%. 
Woman :  Yea.  20 % ;  no.  80% . 

16.  Do  you  favor  the  changing  of  laws  to 
permit  abortion? 

Man:  Yee.  56%;  no.  44%. 
Woman:  Yee,  51%;  no,  40%. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SCHOLARSHIP  TRIP 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

or    SOTJTH    CAMOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27,  1972 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  ol  the 
most  rewarding  experiences  I  have  had 
In  my  career  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
has  been  my  Involvement  each  year  In 
the  collective  effort  to  develop  within  the 
student  community  of  my  district  a 
sense  of  identity  with  our  governmental 
Institutions  and  leaders.  This  week  It  Is 
my  great  honor  to  host  the  fourth  an- 
nual high  school  scholarship  trip  to 
Washington  from  my  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  South  Carolina. 

Annually  since  I  came  to  the  Congress, 
local  businesses,  service  organizations 
and  civic  clubs  of  Greenville  County, 
Laurens     County,     and     Spartanburg 
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County  have  made  It  possible  for  me  to 
bring  outstanding  high  school  seniors  to 
Washington  for  a  study  tour.  This  year's 
schcriars  bring  to  52  the  total  number  of 
young  people  to  benefrt  from  this  plan. 
Chosen  by  their  own  high  schools  for 
academic  achievement  and  leadership 
potential,  they  are  spending  a  few  days 
seeing  and  studying  the  workings  of 
their  National  Government — its  execu- 
tive, legislative  and  judicial  offices — and 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  history, 
the  beauty  and  the  cultural  riches  of 
Washington 

This  j'ear's  fourth  district  high  school 
scholars  and  sponsors  are: 

areenvllle  County  —  QpeenvUle  High 
School,  Lynn  Dorrts.  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  CecU  B.  Dorria— Sponsor.  QreenvUle 
Jayceee;  Wade  Hampton  High  School,  Hon. 
James  R.  Mann — Fourth  Annual  High  School 
Scholarahlp  Trip — Wade  Hampton  High 
school — Joey  Qlymph.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  ii.  oiymph — Sponsor,  QreenvlUe  Ser- 
toma;  Parker  High  School,  Lanny  Lanford, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mib.  John  C.  Lanford — Spon- 
sor, J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co  .  Inc.;  Southalde  High 
School,  Margaret  Palmer,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  I..  Palmer — Sponsor.  Pleasant- 
bvtrg  Botary  Club:  Qreer  High  School,  Me- 
llna  Blordan.  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
E.  Rlordan.  Jr. — Sponsor  Oreer  Klwanls 
dub;  Laurens  County — Laurens  High 
School.  iSlIlke  Simmons,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Edward  Simmons — Sponsor,  Laurens  Ex- 
change Cluh;  Spartanburg  County— Chap- 
man High  School.  Ruth  Baker,  daughter  of 
Mr.  suid  Mrs.  WUllam  E.  Baker — SponscM-. 
Jonee  Tractor  Co.  BoUlng  Springs  High 
School.  Darrell  BulUngton.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  H.  BtUllngton — Sponsor.  Bta- 
Uon  wePA.  TV  and  Radio:  Paul  M.  Dorman 
High  School.  Phil  Wlteon.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mr*.  J.  A.  Wilson — Sponsor.  HUlcrest  Opti- 
mist Club:  Spartanburg  High  School,  Dewey 
Tullls,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Dewey  TuUto — 
Sponsor,  HUlcrest  Optimist  Club. 

The  sponsoring  organizations  in  the 
Fourth  Congree^ional  District  of  South 
Carolina  have  grasped  the  need  to  ex- 
pose our  young  people  to  the  realities 
and  ferments  of  government  in  action. 
They  are  contributing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  generation  of  enlightened 
and  concerned  citizens.  It  is  just  posl- 
ble  that  this  week's  trip  to  Washington 
could  be  the  catalytic  factor  helping  one 
young  South  Carolinian,  or  several,  to 
decide  on  a  career  of  public  service. 
Thus,  I  would  like  to  hall  the  sponsors 
for  their  distinguished  service  on  behsdf 
not  onli'  of  the  students  they  have  sent 
here  this  week,  and  In  years  past,  but  on 
behalf  of  our  country,  the  United  States 
of  the  future  and  its  greatness,  as  prom- 
ised to  us  in  the  person  of  today's  youth. 


DRUG  LEGISLATION 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

or    MISSOTTU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1972 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Public  Health  and  Environment  Subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  is  well 
aware  that  drug  abuse  In  America  Is  no 
longer  an  Isolated  problem,  but  affects 
people,  particularly  the  young,  in  urban, 
rural,  and  suburban  areas.  Drug  abuse 
contributes  to  crime,  and  InfllctA  sufler- 
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ing  on  Indlvlduais,  families,  and  commu- 
nities. I  believe  that  the  g"hf""^nlttwi. 
particularly  its  chairman.  Paui,  Rociu, 
should  be  conuaendad  for  its  fine  work 
during  the  93d  Congress  in  combating 
this  threat  to  our  iwttenal  health. 

I  was  proud  to  serve  as  a  House  con- 
feree on  the  very  Important  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972,  H.R 
12089 — now  Public  Law  92-255 — reported 
tiy  the  subcommittee,  which  established 
a  ^ledal  Actioo  Oflioe  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  This  Office  will  direct  the 
Federal  effort  against  drug  abuse 
through  programs  of  prevention,  treat- 
ment, rehabilitation,  training,  education, 
and  reseATch.  The  subcommittee  also  re- 
ported HR.  9069,  wblch  required  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  and  other 
medical  faculties  (rf  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  provide  needed  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  programs  for  drug  addicts 
and  other  persons  with  drug  abuse  prob- 
lems. This  bill  was  incorporated  In  the 
Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act 
of  1972 — a  far-reaching  and  historic 
measure  in  the  struggle  against  drug 
abuse. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  hfw  been  the  alarming 
increase  of  drug  abuse  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  Members  of  the  Public  Health 
Subcommittee  co-sponsored  the  Armed 
Forces  Drug  Abuse  Control  Act  of  1971. 
HJi.  8861— now  HJl.  1284«— which  es- 
tablishes a  drug  abuse  control  organi- 
zation wtthln  each  of  the  armed  services 
to  prevent  the  use  of  drugs,  rehabilitate 
addicts,  and  eliminate  any  drug  supply 
available  to  military  personnel.  The  bill, 
having  passed  the  House,  is  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Certainly,  knowledge  of  the  pcuilcular 
drugs  being  manufactured  by  each 
American  drug  firm  would  assist  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  enforcement 
of  laws  requiring  such  drugs  to  be  pure, 
safe,  effective,  and  properly  labeled.  The 
subcommittee  reported  the  Drug  Listing 
Act  of  1971,  ILR.  9936,  which  amends 
the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  provide  for  a  current  listing  of 
each  drug  manufactured,  propagated, 
compounded,  or  processed  by  a  registrant 
under  the  Pood  and  Drug  Act.  This  bill, 
which  has  also  passed  the  House,  is 
pending  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Three  other  blUs  initiated  by  the  sub- 
committee or  cosponsored  by  its  mem- 
bers are  presently  pending  before  their 
respective  House  committees. 

H H.  11466  amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1965  to  provide  food  stamps  to  nar- 
cotic addicts  participating  in  drug  pro- 
grams, and  to  certatai  organizations  con- 
ducting drug  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs  for  addicts. 

H.R.  9428  makes  it  unlawful  in  the  Dls- 
strict  of  Columbia  to  Intentionally  pro- 
mote or  facUitate  illegal  drug  trafficking 
by  possession,  sale,  or  distribution  of 
certain  paraphernalia,  and  makes  It  un- 
lawful for  a  person  to  possess  an  Instru- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  unlawfully  using 
a  controlled  substance. 

Lastly,  HJl.  9232  amends  the  Con- 
troUed  Substances  Act  to  reclassify  am- 
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Dbetamlne-type  drugs,  so  as  to  tightly 
«Hitrol  all  central  nervous  system 
stimulants. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  challenge 
facing  American  youth  today — one 
which  has  serious  Implications  for  the 
vitality  of  our  Nation— Is  finding  the 
strength  to  withstand  the  lure  of  drugs. 
What  makes  the  challenge  all  the  more 
demanding  is  the  easy  availability  of 
drugs  at  those  plaoes  where  the  young 
are  most  likely  to  be  found— high 
gchools  colleges,  entertainment  areas, 
and  tht!  streets.  The  least  we  can  do  Is 
initiate  legislation  which  attacks  drug 
abuse  at  its  source  and  provides  relief 
for  those  who  become  its  victims. 


NICARAGUA  HONORS  DR.  CAHILL  OF 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 


or    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueaday,  June  27.  1972 
Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
the  work  and  achievements  of  a  great 
humanitarian  and  my  good  friend.  Dr. 
Kevin  M.  Cahlll  of  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Cahlll  was  recently  awarded  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Miguel  La- 
rreynaga.  one  of  the  highest  decorations 
offered  by  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
to  persons  who  render  outstanding  serv- 
ices to  humanity  and  work  for  the  health 
and  peace  of  the  world.  This  award, 
which  is  usually  given  to  heads  of  state, 
was  presented  at  United  Nations  head- 
quarters hi  New  York  to  Dr.  Cahlll  and 
D  Thant.  former  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Dr.  Cahlll's  ideas  on  international 
health  and  diplomacy  are  articulated  In 
his  book,  "The  Untapped  Resource — 
Medicine  and  Diplomacy."  I  had  the 
great  privilege  of  contributing  an  article 
to  this  volume.  The  book  Illustrates  Dr. 
Cahill's  desire  to  use  medicine  as  a  vehi- 
cle for  humane  contributions  and  for  the 
promotion  of  international  health  as- 
sistance. 

Dr.  Cahlll  is  dh-ector  of  the  tropical 
disease  center  at  Lenox  Hill  Hospital  in 
New  York  City  and  professor  and  chair- 
man of  tropical  meidicine  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  into  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  remarks  made  at  the 
presentation  of  the  Grand  Cross  to  Dr. 
Cahlll  as  well  as  the  letter  notifying  Dr. 
CahiU  of  this  award: 
Mission  Pekmamkktc  de  NicAJuaoA, 

Aim  Las  Naciones  TTnidas. 

March  15,  1972. 
Dr.  Kevin  M.  Cahiix. 
Sew  York,  N.Y. 

My  Dea«  Doctor  Cahili.:  It  Is  with  special 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  during  my  recent 
trip  to  Nicaragua.  I  submitted  your  name  to 
the  CouncU  of  the  Order  of  Miguel  Larrey- 
uaga.  one  of  the  highest  decmations  offered 
by  Nicaragua  to  persons  like  you  who  render 
outstanding  service*  to  humanity  and  work 
for  the  health  and  Peace  of  the  World. 

The  Council  approved  my  recommendation 
by  unanimity  and  Issued  the  Decoration,  in 
the  grade  of  Great  Croes.  and  accompanying 
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ScroU,  with  the  requeat  that  I  present  them 
to  you. 

I  would  lllEe  to  hear  from  you  in  order  that 
wa  may  agTM  on  tlie  time  and  place  for  a 
brtaf  oeraxnony,  as  It  may  suit  you  better. 

Preatdent  Oaneral  Anastaalo  Somoca  of 
Nicaragua,  as  Ovaat  Master  of  the  Order,  per- 
sonally approved  with  daep  satisfaction  con- 
ferring you  this  well  deserved  honor. 

With  my  Btnoere  congratulations  and  best 
regards  to  you  and  Mrs  OahUl,  In  which  Mrs 
Lang  joins  me.  I  remain  with  the  highest 
consideration, 

Most  Sincerely, 

OtrnxxaMO  Lang, 
Ambassador  to  the  Unltea  Nations,  Constil 
General  of  Niearaffua 

JUatAaxa 
Honorable  Doctor  BJevln  M.  Cahm,  Dis- 
tinguished Ambassadors  and  Consul  Oener- 
ala,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  there  are  moments 
m  man's  life  when  we  are  privileged  to  give 
form  In  a  tangible  rnanrmT  to  an  act  of  Jus- 
tice and  recognition  of  the  personal  merits 
and  achievements  of  those  who  have  dls- 
ttngulshed  themselves  among  their  fellow 
men. 

May  I  aay  that,  for  me.  this  Is  one  of  such 
unique  Instances,  for  we  are  gati^ered  here 
today.  In  compliance  of  &n  eame&t  wish  of 
President  Qeneral  Anastaslo  Somoea  of  Nica- 
ragua that  the  outstanding  humanitarian 
work  of  Doctor  Kevin  Cahlll,  may  be  officially 
recognized  by  our  country. 

Well  aware  of  the  achievements  of  Dr.  Oa- 
hUl, as  a  man  of  solence  and  as  devoted  work- 
er In  the  noble  cause  of  relieving  suffering 
throughout  the  world  among  the  victims  of 
aU  kinds  of  tropical  diseases.  President  So- 
moza  thought  that  It  was  very  much  In  order 
to  confer  upon  him  the  decoration  of  the 
highest  order  established  by  Nicaragua  to 
Honor  those  who,  by  their  dedication  and 
sterling  qualities,  have  endeared  themaelves 
In  the  hearts  of  aU  mankind. 

This  IB  the  Order  of  Miguel  Larreynaga. 
which  was  created  as  a  tribute  to  one  of  our 
greatest  historical  flgures.  who.  as  Ooorge 
Washington  in  what  Is  today  the  United 
States,  worked  tintlilngly  for  the  Independ- 
ence of  Nicaragua  and  Central  Amerlea. 
Miguel  Larreynaga,  was  bom  In  1771.  He,  as 
our  distinguished  Doctor  Cahlll  today,  by  his 
own  efforts  and  dedication  became  a  thinker, 
a  wrttw,  a  statesman  and  a  man  of  action, 
who  set  an  example  to  follow  for  the  new 
generations. 

My  dear  Dr.  Cahlll,  well  do  we  know  about 
your  efforts  and  struggles  to  achieve  the 
well-being  and  happiness  of  mankind.  We 
know  about  your  scientific  research  In  Africa 
and  Asia  and  the  beneflts  they  have  brought 
along.  And  we  know  also  that  you  have 
done  all  of  this  while  putting  aside  your  own 
sacrlfloes  In  that  work  of  superatlon  from 
which  thousands  get  the  beneflte  of  your 
solenttflc  conquests. 

Ours,  as  you  know,  is  a  small  country,  but 
Its  heart  Is  warm  and  great.  That  this  tribute 
comes  to  you  from  a  country  that  fights  to 
maintain  Intact  the  dearest  Latin  American 
traditions,  should  not  stirprlse  you.  In  fact, 
may  I  assure  you  that  this  decoration  U  ex- 
t«nded  to  you  as  a  true  American,  by  a 
country  that  Is  proud  Indeed  to  be  a  stead- 
fast friend  of  the  Utilted  States  In  the  pree- 
ervatJon  of  the  democratic  way  of  life  and 
In  Its  fight  against  communism. 

May  I  pray  the  Lord  that  the  faith  that  has 
Inspired  Dr.  OahUl  to  find  such  a  crowning 
succau  In  his  achievements  may  take  him  to 
e7en  greater  heights  of  scientific  triumphs 
for  the  bleeslng  of  future  generations  which 
wUl  always  remember  his  name  with 
gratitude. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  may  I  be  permitted 
now  to  Impose  upon  Doctor  Cahlll,  our  be- 
loved Order  of  Miguel  Larreynaga. 
Doctor  CahUl,  In  the  name  of  President 
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Ctensral  Anastaslo  Bomosa  and  in  the  naaos 
of  the  people  of  NV»ngu»,  I  take  spselal 
pleaanre  In  bestowing  upon  yon  the  National 
Order  Jt  Mlgue!  Lamynaga,  In  the  rank  of 
"Oran  Cms."  I  can  assure  you,  that  It  Is  wsU 
and  Justly  deserved.  You  do  hooor  to  the 
amted  states,  to  my  oountry  and  to  the 
world. 


STATEMENT  CONCERNING  THE 
BALTIC  STATES 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxnfois 
IN  THE  HOCrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueaday.  June  27,  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  32  years  ago 
the  Soviet  Union,  through  the  use  of 
force,  took  control  of  the  Baltic  SUtes 
of  Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Lithuania. 

In  an  era  of  "detente"  and  "negotia- 
tion," many  sert  to  overlook  the  past, 
advancing  the  thesis  that  the  previous 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  now 
altered,  and  that  a  continued  diseuasion 
of  previous  terror  and  intimidation  is 
simply  fueling  a  "cold  war"  which,  In 
reality,  has  ended. 

The  unfortunate  fact,  however,  la  that 
the  policies  of  the  past  have  not  altered 
to  any  appreciable  degree.  Within  the 
Soviet  "Union  Itself  men  and  women  still 
do  not  possess  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  religion,  or  the  very  basic  right 
to  leave  the  country.  Within  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, the  captive  nations  do  not  possess 
the  right  of  self-determination.  We  have 
witnessed  the  Soviet  Union's  brutal  re- 
sponse to  any  effort  to  achieve  such  self- 
determlnatlcai  in  Hungary  in  196<J  and  In 
Czechoelovakia  In  1988.  The  Brwshnev 
doctrine,  a  creature  of  our  own  time,  not 
the  Stalinist  years  of  the  past,  holds 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  right  to  in- 
vade the  nations  which  surround  it. 

In  the  Baltic  nations  we  witness  a 
continued  repression  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion of  the  native  culture  and  indigenous 
religious  faith  of  these  peoples. 

Within  the  past  several  months  the 
desperate  plight  of  Lithuania's  Roman 
Catholics,  for  example,  was  made  kno^Ti. 
In  March  1972,  a  petition  beftring  17,054 
signatures  was  forwarded  to  the  United 
Nations.  The  courageous  signatories 
stated  that  they  were  appealing  to  the 
United  Nations  to  relay  their  protest  to 
Leonid  Bresfanev,  Secretary  General  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  U5JBJI.. 
because  three  previous  collective  letters 
had  gone  unanswered. 

Demonstrattons  have  taken  place 
against  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Lithu- 
ania in  the  city  of  Kaunas  and  elsewhere 
during  the  second  part  of  May  1972. 
Several  thousand  youths  battled  police 
and  Soviet  soldiers  after  a  young  Roman 
Catholic,  Romas  Talanta.  burned  him- 
self to  death  In  a  public  park.  The  riot- 
ing continued  for  several  days. 

Since  June  15.  1940.  the  Baltic  nations 
have  lost  more  than  one-f  purth  of  the 
combined  populations  to  the  ethnically 
genocidal  deportation  and  resettlem«it 
programs  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Those 
programs  continue  today,  yet  a  world 

which  condemnB  genocide  in  Biafra  and 
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In  Bangladesh,  seems  strangely  silent 
concerning  genocide  In  the  Baltic  States. 

Our  own  Government  has  never  recog- 
nised the  forced  incorporation  of  the 
Baltic  States  into  the  Soviet  Union.  If 
we  are  to  be  true  to  our  own  principles, 
we  must  insist  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  is  a  signatory-  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
tyrant  these  rights  to  the  peoples  of  the 
Baltic  States.  These  Include  the  rights 
of  assembly,  of  free  elections,  and  free- 
dom of  worship.  These  also  include  the 
right  to  move  freely  over  the  borders  for 
emigration  and  visiting  purposes. 

It  is  high  time  that  our  Government 
implement  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416  which  was  unanimously  passed  by 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  This  should 
be  Implemented  by  placing  upon  the 
agenda  of  the  United  Natiorus  the  ques- 
tion of  Soviet  withdrawal  from  Lithu- 
ania. Estonia,  and  Latvia  and  the  provi- 
sion of  the  elementarj-  human  rights 
called  for  in  the  U.N.  Declaration. 

Those  who  would  have  us  view  the 
destruction  of  the  cultural,  religious,  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  Baltic  peoples  in 
silence  in  the  Interest  of  peace  and  nego- 
tiation mlsimderstand  America's  role  in 
the  world,  and  misunderstand  the  mean- 
ing of  peace  as  well. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  live  up  to 
its  past  commitments.  Including  the  ob- 
cicrvance  of  the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  why  should  anyone  imagine 
that  it  will  adhere  to  new  commitments 
with  any  greater  degree  of  honesty  and 
care?  The  only  kind  of  peace  which  can 
come  as  a  resiilt  of  silence  in  the  face  of 
such  depredations  is  the  kind  of  peace 
which  was  purchased  at  Munich.  Such 
peace  is  both  illusory  and  temporary. 

Our  own  national  honor  demsinds  that 
we  do  not  permit  the  brave  people  of 
the  Baltic  States  to  suffer  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  Soviet  Union.  No  more 
fitting  time  than  this  anniversary  exists 
for  taking  action  to  bring  this  question 
before  the  international  community. 


ENERGY  PRIORITIES  IN  THE 
FEDERAL  BUDGET 


HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL 

or    hLASlLA 

IN  THB  SKNATB  OP  THB  UNITKD  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  27.  1972 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  time 
for  Congress  to  adjust  the  administra- 
tion's energy  budget  to  fit  reality. 

Administration  figures  tell  us  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  country  s  energy — 75 
percent — will  be  coming  from  nonnu- 
clear-flssion  sources  in  the  year  2000: 
even  at  its  busiest,  nuclear  fission  could 
probably  contribute  only  25  percent  at 
that  time. 

This  would  suggest  that  the  great  bulk 
of  our  energy  effort  should  be  directed 
where  the  bulk  of  the  action  will  be:  In 
coal -gasification  and  mine-reclamation, 
in  geothermal  energy,  solar  power,  hy- 
drogen, and  fuel-cells. 

Why  is  there  such  a  disparity  between 
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the  importune*  of  these  energv  .■sources 
and  their  share  of  the  budget? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  a  table  called  Federal  Energj- 
Research  and  Development  Funding. 
PLscal  1969  Through  1973  prepared  by 
the  President's  OflBce  of  Science  and 
Technology,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks 

GEOTHERMAL    FNEROY 

Under  the  heading  GtenerEd  Energy 
R.  &  D."  we  see  that  the  administration 
has  budgeted  only  $2.5  million  for  geo- 
thermjJ  energy  in  fiscal  1973. 

This  is  absurd,  since  our  geothermal 
hot-water  resources  might  offer  a  quick 
way  to  produce  a  lot  of  electricity.  Geo- 
thermal hot- water  plants  can  be  built 
m  a  year  or  two.  iind  they  are  safe. 

The  impressive  potential  of  our  under- 
ground hot- water  resource  was  acknowl- 
edged by  Dr.  .\lfred  Eggers,  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  in  testimony 
June  7.  1972.  before  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee.  However,  he  suggested  that 
the  technology  is  not  yet  ready : 

The  principal  ch&Uenge  Is  the  development 
of  technology  that  will  produce  economically 
competitive  power  from  water  at  tempera- 
tures below  350  degrees  Pahrenhelt  ftmder- 
^roundl  . 

Two  engineers  in  York,  Pa..  J.  Hllbert 
Anderson  and  his  son.  are  convinced  that 
thej'  have  already  solved  both  the  eco- 
nomic and  the  environmental  challenge 
of  this  technology. 

For  instance,  their  capital-cost  esti- 
mates on  a  vaporcycle  plant  are  lower 
than  other  estimates,  their  kilowatts- per- 
lK)imd-water-ased  are  better,  their  new 
air-cooled  condensers  require  no  cooling 
water,  and  the  underground  water  is  re- 
turned  undergroimd  in   a  closed  cycle. 

If  U  had  not  been  for  the  flood  last 
week,  they  would  have  testified  on  June 
22  before  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee:  some  of  their  earlier 
papers,  at  least,  are  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  117,  part  35,  pages  46307- 
46311 

THE    DOUBIOMG    OT    MIIilErFORTS 

The  administration's  energy  budget  for 
fiscal  1973  includes  only  $4.0  million  for 
all  solar-power  technologies  combined. 
The  solar  miniprogram  is  included  under 
the  National  Science  Foimdatlon's  pro- 
posed $13.4  million  for  "Energy  Re- 
sources Research." 

I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Kennedy, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Senate's  NSF 
Subcommittee,  for  doubling  the  adminis- 
tration's request.  The  NSF  authorization 
bin.  S.  3511.  which  the  Senate  passed  on 
June  23,  explicitly  stiplates  that — 

Not  less  than  $26  million  shall  be  available 
for  energy  research  and  technology  programs, 
including  but  not  limited  to  solar,  geother- 
mal, and  other  non-couventlonal  energy 
-ources. 

SOLAR   ENEaOT 

Solar  power  is  probably  man's  most 
important  energy  option  The  NSF  lead- 
ership now  acknowledges  it  to  be  "the 
most  promising  of  the  unconventional 
energy  sources."  It  is  clean,  safe,  and  so 
abundant  that  solar- power  technologies 
alone  could  meet  all  of  this  country's 
conceivable  energy  requirements,  both 
electrical  and  nonelectrical. 
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Chauncy  Starr,  the  dean  of  Engineer- 
ing  at  UCLA,  wrote  the  following  about 
solar  energy  in  the  September  1971  is- 
=ue  of  the  Sclraitlflc  American : 

The  enormous  magnitude  of  the  solar  radi- 
ation that  reaches  the  land  surfaces  of  the 
earth  is  so  much  greater  than  any  foreses- 
able  needs  that  it  represents  an  invitin* 
technical  target. 

In  fact,  solar  technologies  already 
exist.  With  proper  financial  support, 
some  of  them  could  probably  become 
commercially  available  and  competitive 
within  10  years  or  less.  But  the  fiscal  1972 
.solar  budget  was  only  $1.4  million. 

A    ItODBSr    SOLAB    PROORAU 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  a 
budget  of  $13  or  $15  million  this  year 
could  be  well  spent  on  improving  solar 
technologies.  Let  us  consider  the  figure 
of  $13  million,  which  would  be  an  in- 
crease of  about  $12  million  over  last  year, 

A  rule-of-thumb  in  high  technology  is 
that  you  budget  about  $50,000  per  scien- 
tist. This  amount  covers  lab  costs,  sup- 
porting persormel,  and  other  overhead, 
as  well  as  his  or  her  salary. 

On  this  basis,  an  increase  of  $12  mil- 
lion would  allow  for  only  240  additional 
scientists  and  engineers — out  of  a  gen- 
eral labor  force  of  82  million  Americans— 
to  work  on  solar  energy  development 
including  energy  storage-and-retrieval 
systems. 

An  effort  so  small  should  be  quite  easy 
to  organize.  Pew  objections  are  heard 
from  the  administration  about  adding  a 
few  hundred -million  dollars  to  a  re- 
.search  program  in  a  single  year,  if  the 
program  has  the  President's  support,  as 
do  the  cancer,  heart  disetise,  and  wea- 
ponry programs.  For  Instance,  the  ad- 
ministration requested  an  increase  of 
$750  million  for  new  weapons  research 
alone  in  fiscal  1973. 

TECHNICAL    rEASIBELTTT    OF    AN    ALL-SOLAR 
ECONOMT 

Solar  energy  deserves  far  more  than 
token-funding  from  the  administration. 
Its  potential  was  described  In  a  recent 
paper  prepared  for  the  National  Petro- 
leum Council  by  Leon  Gaucher,  of  Fish- 
kill,  N.Y.  Mr.  Gaucher,  who  is  a  con- 
sultant to  Texaco,  wrote: 

Had  it  not  been  for  an  abundance  of  fossil 
fuels — coal,  oil  and  natural  gas — we  might 
today  have  a  "Solar  Energy  Economy"  .tust 
as  effective  and  efficient  as  our  "Fossil  Fuel 
Economy."  . 

The  large  amount  of  capital  investment 
Involved  In  energy  collection  and  storage 
systems  and  the  large  amount  of  land  area 
involved  constitute  the  reasons  why  solar 
energy  has  not  been  able  to  compete  with 
our  convenient  and  abundant  fossil  fuels. 

Had  we  really  needed  this  solar  energy, 
however,  It  Is  quite  likely  that  the  technol- 
ogy would  have  been  developed  rather 
quickly  to  Improve  these  economies  ma- 
terlaUy. 

INDEPENDENCE    FROM    FOREIGN    FUELS 

Once  msm  starts  tapping  intelligently 
Into  the  various  solar  energy  cycles 
around  him,  the  prospects  for  interna- 
tional peace  and  decency  should  im- 
prove significantly. 

For  Instance,  solar  energy  could  make 
International  competition  and  blackmail 
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ABer  finite  fossil  fuels  unnecessary-;  oil 
?Id  gas  can  be  made,  fresh,  and  no 
Subt^nth  a  profit  for  someone,  by  mar.- 
aging  photosynthesis. 

Furthermore,  solar  energj-  in  some 
form-for  example,  light,  heat,  wind— is 
dStributed  free  in  both  overdeveloped 
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and  underdeveloped  countries;  there 
need  be  no  "have  against  have-not'  ten- 
sion over  solar  energy.  A  huge  market 
for  solar -power  equipment  can  be  ex- 
pected, of  course. 

Since  the  development  of  solar  energj- 
technologies  could  guarantee  abundant 
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energy  for  all  humaJis,  I  believe  we  also 
have  a  moral  obligation  to  press  this 
program's   advancement   as   rapidly  as 

possible. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  taoie 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RBCoaD, 
as  follows: 
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361.0     3612     465.2     524.7       621.6 


;Th..ued.:glist«lmthes.Ubl..«v.rs^ 

and  production,  ""''Y',!?",:r^Vi^na^a  ol  cat  ons  o    y   R   &T.  funding  for  imprpved  mobile 
energy  conversion  R-  &  0  '»'  f '  •°"2^,'Pe';'^;'°o,  .nclucied.  Fundamental  research  on  envuop- 
;ffir.Vh'eUfororbu«»nTr?S'ifs  Vn'd  l^w-dosa  r.^-tion  exposure)  is  not  .nc.ud*.. 
!;S^  aK«r^Sr,r^^  eS^%re  for  other  tHan  e.rgy 
;j  reduction  (see  text). 


i,..<..  ti  "jvi  nrminrclrv  cootina  tower  R   &  D   under  tlw  AEC's  new  rtonnuclear 
■  This  entry  include,  JlSM.OMImOn^a^^^^  u„<,„  other  civilian  noc.«.  power. 

"'"rA^NSF  RAl.TCg?.m  ;4tdt?^»^l^ "n  sola,  energy  as  well  .s  lunOamental  ..-rgy 
policy  studies. 
Source   From  the  President's  Office  of  Soence  »nO  Technology. 


INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n-LiNOia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday,  June  27.  1972 
Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  features  of  the  Sun-Standard.  Blue 
Island,  ni.,  is  a  column  by  Leonard  Car- 
riere,  an  attorney  and  civic  leader,  who 
in  his  spare  time  has  become  an  ex- 
tremely entertaining  columnist. 

In  his  column  of  Thursday,  June  22. 
he   discusses    that    monstrous    bureau- 
cratic friend  of  the  taxpayer— the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service: 
In  Passing 
(By  lieonard  Carrlere) 
It's  tough  to  be  a  bird,  particularly  If  you 
are  of  the  genus  that  flocks  to  the  roost  at 
IRB   Throughout  history  no  one  rated  the 
tax  collected  very  high.  In  2,000  years  It  is 
doubtful  that  the  tax  man  made  any  advance 
In  the  pecking  order. 

Things  have  come  to  a  bad  pass  at  iMS. 
Last  spring  IS.3.  took  off  on  the  Income  tax 
preparers.  Implying  that  they  were  all  thieves 
or  -worse.  As  Is  usual  In  such  cases  It  was  the 
so  called  scare  technique.  Most  preparers  are 
honest.  God  does  not  guarantee  100  percent. 
Strangely  enough,  the  1S.S.  people  do  not 
nave  100  percent  honesty.  There  are  thieves 
everywhere  (Including  heaven.  I  suspect)  and 
in  about  the  same  proportions. 

It  also  follows  that  while  we  are  the  most 
educated  nation  In  the  world,  very  few  can 
understand  the  Income  tax  regulations,  rul- 
ings and  Instructions  so  that  they  can  pre- 
pare a  return  with  some  assurance  that  they 
are  doing  so  correctly.  As  usual.  IS.S.  has 
more  than  Its  share  that  do  not  understand 


Recently  someone  asked  the  same  question 
of  five  "experts  on  the  IHB.  staff  and  got 
Ave  different  answers. 

The  situation  Is  mean,  so  mean  In  fact  that 
some  senator   Is  thtnkUig  of  Introducing  a 
bUl  to  simplify  the  tax  return  form  (Form 
1040)     I   do   not   believe   It   can   be  done  so 
long  as  the  tax  law  Is  not  changed.  The  only 
simple  way  is  for  the  government  to  take  a 
cut  without  credits,  exemptions,  aUowances 
or  any  thing  else.  This  Is  what  It  comes  down 
to  in  any  event.  It's  Just  that  the  politicians 
like  to  make  things  difficult  since  If  things 
were  made  simple,  the  little  people   would 
soon  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  did 
not  need  politicians.  That   would  never  do. 
I  R3.  has  a  lot  of  cut«  tricks  up  Its  sleeve. 
Just  let  them  notify  you  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  audit  you  and  at  once  you  are  in  for 
a  bad  time.  When  they  are  through  they  do 
not  compensate  you  for  your  trouble.  They 
dlstlncUy  have  a  mlstnist  for  everything  you 
teU  them.  Why  this  U  I  do  not  know.  If  you 
cannot  substantiate  your  position  with  rec- 
ords     affidavits     and     a    certification    from 
heaven  they  are  not  going  to  allow  it. 

Then,  let  them  want  some  information  on 
a  package  they  are  getting  together  for  some 
poor  slob  and  you  find  yourself  deluged  with 
requests  for  xerox  copies  (both  sides)  of  all 
checks  Issued  to  the  slob.  He's  In  for  a  bad 
time.  Ignore  the  requests  and  you're  In  for 
a  bad  time. 

Do  you  have  an  employe  that  owes  uncie 
a  little  unpaid  tax  bUl?  That's  bad  too  be- 
cause now  they  make  this  your  responslbUlty 
by  serving  you  with  Hen  claim.  You  either 
maU  them  a  check.  Are  the  employe,  or  sur- 
render yourself  to  the  nearest  VS.  Marshal. 

So  It  goes.  ^,     ^ 

It  Is  readUy  apparent  that  soon  this  system 
wlU  spread  to  the  state  level.  It  Is  also  ap- 
parent that  with  the  addition  of  new  tax 
laws  there  wlU  be  new  tax  men.  It  Is  also 
equally  apparent  that  no  one  Is  going  to  love 
them— not  event  their  Mothers,  and  they 
shouldntl 


THE  MACHINE  TOOL  INDUSTRY 
LOOKS  AT  THE  ECONOMIC  SCENE 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF   OHIO 
IN   THE   HOUSK   OF   REPRESENTATIVEB 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1972 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  time 
last  vear  the  economy  of  the  coimtry  was 
sluggish,  and  dramatic  action  was  called 
by  the  administration  tc  establish  wage 
and  price  controls  and  provide  tax  in- 
centives so  that  industr>-  in  this  countJj- 
could  compete  more  favorably  in  the 
international  and  domestic  market. 

Following  up  the  strong  actions  teken 
by  President  Nixon  and  the  Congress,  I 
asked  members  of  the  machine  tool  In- 
dustry to  look  at  the  economic  scene  1 
vear  later. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  aiccordlng 
to  representatives  from  the  Cincinnati 
area,  and  specificaUy  in  the  machine  tool 
industry,  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
853  iobs,  or  11  percent  since  June  1971 
Additional  jobs  and  rehiring  wiU  be 
created  if  the  economy  continues  at  Its 
present  high  level. 

In  an  effort  to  share  this  information 
with  my  colleagues.  I  am  enclosing  cor- 
respondence on  this  subject. 

I  would  also  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  news  release  from  the  Na- 
tional Machine  Tool  Builders  Associa- 
tion and  a  copy  of  an  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  which  appeared  June 
26.  1972. 

The  items  follow : 
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Jnra  ao,  1972. 
Hon.  Wu.  J.  EXATZxro, 

Houm  of  Jtvprestniativea.  Loagworth  Bulid- 
tng,  WatKtngton,  DC. 

DBAS  Bnx:  Durtag  my  r«cent  visit  to  jomi 
ofllce.  Tom  Hmyvs  and  I  dlacuaaod  th«  present 
machlse  tool  employment  picture  In  Cineln- 
oatl,  aa  well  aa  the  current  level  of  Incoming 
business  It  was  agreed  at  the  time  that  I 
wovild  again  survey  the  mangement  of  the 
eight  largest  machine  tool  companies  in  the 
Cincinnati  area  to  up-date  the  employment 
Clgurea  we  gathered  about  a  vear  stgo.  This 
I  have  done. 

Attached  you  will  And  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  you  dated  July  1.  1971  In  which  we  com- 
pared employment  figures  aa  of  January  1 
1970  and  June  30,  1971.  Figures  as  of  June  16. 
1972  indicate  that  total  employment  for  the 
same  eight  companies  haa  Increased  from 
7.810  as  of  June  30.  1971  to  8.063  as  of  June 
1ft,  197a.  This  represents  an  Increase  of  863 
Jobs,  or  a  gain  of  1 1  percent. 

It  ahoxUd  be  pointed  out  however  that  the 
preeent  level  of  8.803  Is  stUI  off  36  perosnt 
from  the  more  representative  level  of  11.718 
as  It  existed  on  January  1,  1970.  Pour  of  the 
eight  arms  have  leas  than  five  percent  In- 
creases. The  remaining  firms  have  registered 
gains  In  employment  of  11,  13.  14  and  15  per- 
cent. Kach  of  the  eight  companies  Indicate 
Chat  the  level  of  Incoming  business  Is  up 
somewhat  over  a  year  ago.  As  a  result  they 
expect  employment  to  Increase  further  If  In- 
coming business  maintains  Its  present  level 
or  Improves  further.  All  conxpanlee  are  work- 
ing full  forty  hour  weeks  which  was  not  the 
case  a  year  ago.  There  !s  some  concern  at 
three  companies  that  business  during  May 
and  early  June  was  off  again  from  March  and 
April  levels. 

You  are  aware,  I  know,  that  the  level  of 
Incoming  orders  In  our  Industry  haa  been 
improving.  Tou  may  have  heard  some  com- 
parative figures  on  a  year-to-date  basis  that 
makSB  It  sound  as  though  this  year  Is  going 
to  be  a  banner  year  for  machine  tools.  This 
ts  not  necessarily  the  case. 

I  have  attached  herewith  a  set  of  machine 
tool  statlsAtoB  as  relasMd  by  the  BItrtlonal 
Machine  Tool  Builders  Association.  They 
point  out  specifically  what  haa  been  hap- 
pening. There  Is  no  question,  machine  tool 
business  Is  improving,  but  comparative  fig- 
ures are  misleading  since  first  quarter  1971 
happened  to  be  right  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trough.  It  win  be  partlcuiarly  Important  to 
■se  what  happens  during  the  next  few 
months,  and  the  rwnalndsr  of  the  year  IT 
new  business  continues  at  present  levels  or 
above,  the  total  employment  level  In  the 
eight  companies  represented  here  could  ap- 
proach 10.000  by  year's  end. 

The  ITC,  ADB  and  the  Improvement  in 
the  economy  gsnsrally.  have  aU  had  their 
effect  on  Improved  new  business  levels.  How 
much  each  has  helped  IndlvlduaUy  we  do  not 
know.  However.  It  Is  a  fact  that  the  ITC 
and  ADR  have  helped  trigger  orders  In  many, 
many  Instances  where  customers  had  been 
hesitating  before. 

BUI,  I  hope  this  Information  can  be  of 
value  to  you  In  some  way.  If  I  can  be  of 
f'orther  assistance,  please  let  me  know 

With  kindest  regards. 
Slnoerery. 

■.  J.  KaikaACHXs 

Machznv  Tool  Bxtildbbs  Associatiom, 

McLean,  Va..  May  24, 1972 

Net  new  orders  for  the  machine  tool  In- 
dustry durtng  the  month  of  April  reached 
t92.9O0.00O— or  967.060.000  In  metalcuttlng 
type  machine  tools  and  936,860.000  In  metal- 
fonnlag  type  machine  tools. 

This  current  monthly  Industry  total  com- 
pares with  9119.100.000  in  March  of  this  year 
and  968.600.000  In  April    1971.  For  the  first 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tour  months  of  1973,  the  machine  tool  In- 
dustry has  received  orders  totaling  9a68JS00,- 
000  or  66%  higher  than  last  year's  four 
month  total  of  9337,150,000. 

tTslng  the  same  comparisons  for  the  metal - 
cutting  segment  of  the  Industry,  orders  in 
April  were  89%  higher  than  the  »42.S00.000 
registered  a  year  ago  but  off  from  the  March. 
1972  figure  of  996,700.000  Orders  for  metal- 
forming  machine  tools  roee  \G%  In  April 
over  the  March  figure  oi  $23,400,000  and 
94%  over  .\prll  of  last  year  when  orders 
were  913.300.000 

For  the  four  month  period,  orders  fw 
metalcxittlng  machine  tools  are  up  71% — 
9274.700.000  this  year  as  compared  with  9161.- 
080.000  In  1971.  Metalformlng  machine  tool 
orders  have  risen  23%  to  $93,800,000  for  the 
first  four  months  of  1972  aa  compared  with 
$76,100,000  for  the  same  period  of  1971. 
Mat  MACHHtk  Tool  Orders  Rose  18  Pmcnrr 

FsoM  Aran.  Lsv^i.     Bookings  Were  52  Pkb- 

CKNT   Abovr   Depressed    1971    Month,   But 

FiD'OTBE    Is    Still    Termrd    Low;    Curiwo 

OsAR  Sector  Surges 

Machine-tool  orders  rose  16%  In  May  from 
.^prU  and  52  T  from  the  depressed  May  1971 
level,  the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders 
Association  rep(xl«d. 

Orders  for  the  first  Ave  months  were  up 
55%  from  the  year-earlier  period,  and  ma- 
chine-tool mAkers  said  they  were  confident 
the  upturn  will  continue  through  the  year. 

The  sharpest  gains  this  year  have  come  In 
orders  for  metal -cutting  machines.  Makers 
of  metal-forming  equipment,  however,  still 
are  looking  for  a  substantial  upturn. 

The  association  said  Bfay  orders  totaled 
$109  million,  up  frrm  the  $94.4  million  of 
.\prll  and  the  severely  depressed  971.8  mil- 
lion of  May  1971.  Five  month  orders  In- 
creased to  $479  million  from  the  year -earlier 
$308.9  million. 

Orders  for  lathes,  milling  machines,  ma- 
chining centers,  grinders,  boring  mills  and 
other  metal -cutting  machines  were  982.5  mil- 
lion In  May,  up  24%  from  $66.7  million  the 
previous  month  and  76%  from  $46.9  million 
in  May  1971.  For  the  five  months,  orders  roee 
72%  to  $366.8  million  from  $207.9  million  In 
1971. 

CTPmNO   MACHIirBS  GAIITTNG 

Makers  of  cutting  machines  said  the  posi- 
tive trend  should  continue.  "We  feel  very 
confident  there's  an  upturn."  said  C.  William 
Bliss,  of  Warner  &  Swasey  Co.,  Cleveland, 
which  makes  a  broad  line  of  cutting  ma- 
chines. "Our  orders  have  Improved  since  last 
September,  and  they're  still  rising.  We're 
starting  from  a  low  base,  but  It's  a  tangible 
and  clear  Increase  which  continues.'* 

"Otrr  expectations  are  that  the  second  half 
of  the  year  will  be  considerably  stronger  than 
the  first  half  In  terms  of  Incoming  orders," 
said  Henry  D.  Sharpe  Jr..  president  of  Browne 
Sc  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Co..  North  Kings- 
ton. Rd..  another  cutting-machine  maker, 
"Some  of  the  more  expensive  machines  are 
showing  a  healthy  upturn  that  Is  very  pleas- 
ing." But  while  percentage  gains  from  last 
vear  are  dramatic,  he  cautioned,  "actual  dol- 
lar volumes  are  still  very  conservative." 

May  orders  for  metal-forming  machines, 
however,  slipped  4%  to  926.6  million  from 
.April's  927.7  million  and  were  up  only  7% 
from  the  $34.9  million  of  May  1971.  Five- 
month  1972  orders  of  $1222  million  were 
only  21%  above  the  depressed  vear -earlier 
level  of  $101  million 

SLOW   MARKET    POR   rOBMERS 

■Our  principal  market  Isn't  spending — the 
auto  makers  aren't  buying  new  equipment," 
said  David  W.  Bonnar.  senior  vice  president, 
of  the  U.S.I.  Clearing  division  of  U.a.  Indus- 
tries, Inc..  Chicago,  a  maker  of  metal -forming 
machines.  "It's  getting  better."  he  said,  "but 
there  Isn't  any  bonanza  in  sight."  Mr  Bonnar. 
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whose  ooaafmaj'*  prtnury  marteta  $re  the 
auto  and  i^^taaoe  Uultistrtes,  said  potential 
cuatomars  still  have  muoh  luuiaed  os^wcUy 
and  are  rert:lo«it  about  waving  large  capital 
outlays.  "The  small  maahlnes  are  selling  wen, 
but  the  big  machines  ■r«n*t,''  he  said. 

However,  some  metal-fonnlng  maohUw 
makers  are  m\ich  more  oonllitent  than  at  any 
time  In  the  last  two  years.  "A  year  ago  and 
two  years  ago  we  were  very  pessimistic,  but 
aow  we're  very  optimistic,"  said  C.  J.  Selle- 
her  of  Veinon  Allsteel  Press  Co.,  Chicago. 
"Our  feeling  Is  that  our  part  of  the  Industry 
la  going  to  book  very  heavily  In  the  last  half 
of  the  year."  He  said  auto  makers  have  a 
large  "pent-up  demand"  for  new  machines, 
and  "we  feel  the  Industry  la  about  to  let  go 
with  a  lot  of  spending."  AHeady,  he  added, 
the  level  at  Inquiries  Is  substantially  higher 
than  a  year  ago." 

The  indiiatry  (aders  backlog,  Including  both 
cutting  and  forming  machines,  stood  at  $674.8 
million  at  the  end  of  May,  up  4%  frmn  April 
and  46%  from  a  year  earlier.  But  It  will  take 
much  greater  Improvement  in  hf»rKl"gw,  man- 
ufacturers said,  before  shipping  rates  in- 
crease sharply. 

SHIPICZNTS    UP    BLIOHTLT 

For  the  Industry,  shipments  totaled  $83.2 
million  In  May.  up  only  8%  traaa.  the  previous 
month  and  only  4%  from  May  1971.  Five- 
month  1972  shipments  of  $878.4  million  were 
17%  below  the  year -earlier  $461.9  million. 

Makers  said  they  aren't  eager  to  rebuild 
work  forces  that  were  slashed  drastically  dur- 
tng the  past  two  years  until  backlogs  are 
muoh  higher.  "Our  shipments  are  'egging 
behind  incoming  ordflrs,  and  we're  m«.iring 
every  effort  to  bolster  shipments,"  said  Mr. 
Sharpe  of  Browne  St  Slharpe.  He  added,  how- 
ever, that  the  company's  machine-tool  work 
force  Is  only  4%  larger  than  a  year  ago,  at 
which  time  It  was  sharply  below  traditional 
levels,  "and  our  emphasis  is  on  Increasing 
our  productivity." 

Mr.  Sharpe  said,  though,  that  productivity 
gains  can  be  carried  only  so  far,  and  If  orders 
pick  up  as  expected  In  the  senrmfl  half,  many 
machine-tool  makers  may  be  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  rebuild  production  farces  sufBclently 
to  handle  added  vtdume  without  lengthening 
the  time  between  meelpt  of  an  order  and 
delivery  to  the  ciistomer.  He  said  It  currently 
takes  six  to  eight  months  for  a  machine-tool 
order  to  be  filled,  and  this  time  oould  be  In- 
creased to  two  yeaa  tf  makers  are  Jammed 
with  too  many  orden  all  at  onos. 

"The  earlier  that  customers  declare  their 
Intention  of  buying,  the  easier  It  will  be  to 
insiire  a  steady  flow  of  deliveries,"  Mr.  Sharpe 
said.  However,  he  added,  many  potential  buy- 
ers seem  to  be  waiting  "until  the  laet  minute" 
to  place  orders,  unwittingly  contributing  to 
a  possible  Jam-up  that  could  mate  it  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  get  the  equipment. 

COMPARATIVE    NPW    ORDERS    TOR     WPTAL-CUniNG 
MACHINES 

Mey  1972       April  1972        May  1971 


COMMRATIVE  SWMiEHT  F16URES  FOB   METAL-CUTTINC 
MACHINES 


Oomestie 

Foreign 


Totil 


$71,750,000    {57.200.000    $41,300,000 
10,7M.0OO       9,500,000       5,550.000 

82.4SO.090      66.700,000      46  850.000 


•♦ote   5-monrti  total  «0f  1972.  J3S6,800,000:  »or  1971.  1207.- 
900.000. 


METAL-FORMING  MACHINES 


OomOTtic J24,2O0.O$0    SB,500,000    t23.000,000 

Foreign  2.350,000        1,150.000       1.900,000 


Totsl. 


28,550.000      27,650,000     24.900.000 


Note:  5-month  totil  for  1972.tl22,150,000:  for  1971.  JlOl, 
000,000. 


14$  300. 000    144, 409, 009    $a.  200, 000 
!i;il."II      9!20a,0fl0       5,150,090       8,350,000 

j^ 59.500,000     49,550.000     52,550.000 


Ngti  5-montfc  tout  »of  1972.  $250,800,000;  'or  1971,  J305,- 
2BM100.  

METAL-FOBMING  MACHINES 


.■>  .$21,500,000    $21,950,008    J22.50a000 

FSrfn    ■""■--■---      ^^  ^50,000        4.400.000        4,000,000 

T,„l 23,650.000      26.350.000      26.500.000 

Mi:  5-month  totai  for  1972.  $122,550,000;  tor  1971,  $145,- 
650.000.  _^_^^^___^ 

NOT  SO  BEAUTIFUL  AMEEIICA 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCIU 

or  WIBCOItBXIf 

IM  THE  HOUBB  OP  aBPaBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  June  27.  1972 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a  re- 
cent edition  of  the  Liguorlan  magazine  a 
ytty  lucid  article  appeared  on  abortion 
by  Vivian  Rackauckae,  a  youn«  liberal 
political  activist. 

In  addition  to  fully  agreeing  with  Mlse 
Rackauckas'  sensitive  and  compelling 
thoughts  on  the  moral  Issues  Involved 
in  llberali2a.tlQn  of  abortion  laws,  she 
reafOnns  my  trust  and  hope  that  our 
young  people  can  offer  society  progres- 
siva and  responsible  thinking. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  take 
but  a  few  minutes  to  read  the  following 
sbort  article: 

Not  bo  Bxjkxmrxn.  Amxbica 


(By  Vivian  Backauokas) 

After  pushing  my  way  through  the  large 
crowd.  It  was  finally  my  turn  to  ask  a 
question. 

"Senator,"  I  said  puUlng  his  ^eeve  to  get 
bis  attention,  "Senator,  do  you  favor  the 
passage  of  more  llbecallzed  abortion  laws?" 

Looking  down  at  me  thoughtfally,  George 
MoOovem,  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
presidential  hopeful  replied.  "Tee.  I  deflnltrty 
favor  that." 

His  wife  looked  on.  beaming  with  pride. 

"Thank  you.  Senator,"  I  said  softly  as  I 
turned  and  walked  away. 

The  presidential  candidate  and  his  vrlfe 
00  doubt  thou^t  that,  being  In  ooUege  and 
because  my  hatr  is  long  and  I  wore  Jeans  and 
a  peasant  blouse.  I  was  pleased  with  his 
answer. 

Nothing  oould  have  been  farther  from  the 
truth.  I  was  oruahed. 

In  the  Senatc»^B  Valentine's  Day  visit  to 
the  University  of  Mltt-Tni  oamptis.  he  had 
Impressed  me  with  his  protective  attitude 
toward  the  elderly,  the  poor,  even  toward  the 
Imprisoned  marijuana  smoken. 

And  he  spoke  of  a  wortd  where  "future 
generations  will  be  able  to  love  their  coun- 
ty." I  thought  that  maybe  he  would  be  the 
man  who  would  take  the  gigantic  step  to  give 
unborn  babies  back  their  rlgfata. 

And  suddenly  everything  else  he  said  had 
DO  meaning.  I  am  frightened.  I  see  changes 
going  on  around  me  and  they  scare  me.  In 
the  past  few  years  I  have  seen  abortion  change 
Irom  a  shameftil  undevground  crime  to  every 
woman's  right. 

It  Is  not  any  one  person  or  one  issue  that 
upsets  me.  It  Is  the  fact  that  people's  Ideas 
are  changing  so  rapidly,  and  on  the  pretense 
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o£  improving  the  <|uaUt]r  ot  life,  they  an 
nvianging  uiB  <l<f*r*^"*>  Of  it.  WhSTsas  the 
unborn  ahilit  was  geonally  believed  to  have 
some  legal  rlgbta  (12ie  rtf^t  to  tnhertt,  the 
right  to  be  hem  sboold  bte  mother  he  sen- 
tenoed  to  death,  tlw  right  of  his  parants  to 
sua  for  wzvmgtnl  daatli  diould  sainathlng 
hi^pan  bstom  btrth),  tba  little  guy  ia  no 
long«r  a  baby.  He  is  not  even  a  fetua.  Ha  has 
become  nothing  more  than  an  "unwanted 
pregnancy." 

The  moral  Issue  as  to  who  can  call  the 
shots  Is  my  primary  oonoem.  Who  can  say 
which  life  is  valuable  and  which  not?  Surely 
I  would  not  want  to  be  the  one  with  suoh 
a  ivsmeoilous  lespopslhllity. 

n  ia  not  partaoolarly  dllBoalt  for  me  to 
vmderatand  why  men  advoeate  moee  libsra- 
lieed  abortion  lawa.  Nobody  la  overjoyed  wltt 
the  prospect  of  supporting  an  unwanted 
ohUd.  A  legal  abortion  may  be  the  seoape 
valve  that  keape  today's  Uberal  from  paying 
tomorrow's  child  support, 

Btit  it  is  dlfiotilt  tor  me  to  understand 
why  the  "lUMaatad  woman"  would  allow  her 
body  to  be  abuaad  in  the  name  of  freedom. 
Although  I  am  oartatn  that  she  beUevas 
that  ahe  Is  doing  thla  <m  hsr  own,  I  do  not 
believe  that  It  is  so.  ItonloaUy,  In  an  attempt 
to  free  herself  from  man's  bomdaga.  she  has 
beeosne  his  slave  in  the  lowet  form. 

The  Indoctnnatlan  to  Insure  the  continued 
public  support  ot  abortion  U  watl  under  way. 
My  younger  siatw's  junior  high  school  sdenoe 
class  was  reesotly  told  that  abortion  is 
"nothing  more  than  the  deetruotlon  of  cells." 
Abortion  refanal  swvloea  are  raadUy  avaU- 
able  to  thoae  in  need,  and  the  "problem 
pregnancy"  listings  tuidsr  PMecmals  in  the 
(daaslfled  ads  no  locgar  refeie  a  girl  to  a 
home  for  unwed  mothers. 

Abortion  has  now  become  an  aooept4ible 
part  of  Ammcan  family  lift.  In  the  oomlng 
years  a  few  oldsters  will  cringe  when  they 
hear  the  word,  but  soon  that  will  be  gone 
too.  Bidding  onearif  of  unwanted  oells  will 
soon  become  about  as  painleas  and  guUt- 
provoklng  as  oUpplng  toenails. 

And  the  Ammlcan  society  will  be  beauti- 
ful, except  for  one  thing.  Old  people  who  sit 
In  homes  for  the  aged  oontrtbute  nothing  to 
society  and  gain  nothing  tram  it.  Their  bodies 
are  (totwloratlng.  They  no  longer  meet  the 
standards  that  we  oonstdsr  to  be  worthy  of 
life.  For  their  own  sake  they  should  not  be 
aUowed  to  ooBttnue  being  unwanted.  They 
should  be  saved  from  their  misery.  And  then 
America  can  be  beautiful. 

But  wait — while  we  rush  to  save  unwanted 
babies  and  old  people  from  unhappiness,  we 
also  have  an  obligation  to  the  defcnmed.  the 
retarded,  and  the  mentaUy  111.  They  deserve 
not  to  have  life  forced  upon  them. 

And   the   people    with   low   IQ's    crtwked 
noees,  and  flat  feet.  They  too  deserve  not  to 
autter.  What  a  perfect  society  we  will  have! 
Isn't  Am«ioa  beautiful? 


THE  SCOTT  REPORT 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CALxroKinA 
IN   THB  HOUSB  OF  BKPBBSKNTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1972 

Mr.  SCHlkrCnz.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing report  by  well-known  Washington 
columnist  Paul  Scott  deserves  the  careful 
attention  of  every  Member  of  Congress, 
It  calls  attention  to  a  major  campaign 
launched  by  the  Agency  for  Intematloiial 
Development — AID — to  promote  world- 
wide population  control,  using  economic 
coercion  among  other  methods,  with  spe- 
cific   recommendations    for    overriding 
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oppoaltlon  amiHig  the  people  whose  popu- 
lation Is  to  be  controlled.  The  AID  docu- 
ment spdling  out  the  details  of  this 
campaign  sprrtflcaily  andaraea  abortlan 
as  a  meaos  of  population  control,  drnpite 
the  fact  that  we  iipeci finally  provldad  at 
the  time  of  passacB  of  the  FiainUy  FlaA- 
nlng  Act  of  1970  that  abertiim  was  not 
to  be  recognized  or  approved  aa  a  method 
of  family  planning. 
The  report  follows: 

TBI  Bcorr  Bxpobt 
(By  Paul  Soott) 
Mamben  of  Congress  exprsesing  thair  con- 
oem  over  the  dlstributlan  wtthln  the  T7.S.  of 
aims  prsparsd  by  the  UA  Information  Serv- 
ice should  take  a  hard  look  at  some  of  the 
aotlvltiaa  of  the  Aganoy  for  IntamaUonal 
Devalopmant  (AID). 

Although  eatabliahed  by  Congrasa  to  ad- 
minister n.S.  foreign  aid  abiotul.  AID  is  us- 
ing Its  funds  and  empiojiiees  to  rally  support 
in  this  country  for  woxld-wlds  population 
control  programs  Including  the  use  of  abor- 
tion and  stanilaatton. 

Working  dosaly  wlUi  the  major,  private 
American  groupa  advocating  stUct  popula- 
tion oontralat  AID  la  dnmlatlng  thousands 
of  copies  at  an  eiatxiiatBly  prq>ared  asa-p*g« 
report  booatlng  the  fight  to  limit  tba  number 
of  panona  that  will  be  parmittad  to  sit  at  the 
world's  banquet  table. 

Titled  "Population  Program  Aaslstauoe", 
the  dooiunent  also  highllghia  information  on 
such  population  oontrol  groups  aa  the  Inter- 
national Planned  Parentiiood  Pedaratlan. 
the  Populatton  Cknmcll,  and  the  Peculation 
Crisis  Committee. 

Significantly,  theee  an  the  same  groups 
that  furnished  AID  with  the  mailing  u«ts  of 
persons  and  organlasations  now  receiving  the 
slick  paper  report  at  taxpayers'  expense.  In 
addition  to  giving  away  thousamls  of  copies. 
AID  has  arranged  to  have  the  document  put 
on  sale  at  the  IT .8.  government  printing  oflloe. 
Daeplte  Prealdent  Nixon's  annonmoed  op- 
poelUon  to  abortion  as  a  maaos  of  contzolllng 
population,  the  AID  document  goes  out  of  its 
way  to  highlight  and  support  this  oontrover- 
sial  method  of  population  control,  stating : 

"With  the  advent  of  poatoonoeptlve  meth- 
ods of  fertility  contiol.  family  planning  pro- 
grams In  many  areas  aeem  likely  to  become 
more  "pregnancy  oentered" — with  amphasif 
on  early  diagnosis  of  pregnancy,  termination 
of  unwanted  pregnandea — and  sterilisation 
services, 

"In  soma  cases  this  will  require  liberaliza- 
tion of  laws  pertaining  to  contraoeptian  and 
abortion." 

New  Health  Culture — In  seeking  to  rally 
support  for  its  world-wide  population  con- 
trol programs,  the  AID  document  states  that 
family  planning  programs  cannot  be  com- 
pletely successful  until  the  ^>acing  and  limit- 
ing of  births  is  firmly  Inculcated  In  health 
cult\u*  worldwide." 

"In  order  to  accomplish  this,'  the  docu- 
ment says,  "all  health  personnel  meeting  the 
public  will  have  to  be  educated  and  indoc- 
trinated In  family  planning,  whether  or  not 
they  are  directly  connected  with  family  plan- 
ning programs." 

The  AID  document  clearly  Indicates  that 
U.S.  officials  are  preparing  to  try  to  dictate 
population  control  polloiee  to  developing 
states.  The  document  puts  it  this  way. 

"In  order  to  overcome  the  Inability  of 
existing  health  daUvery  systems  to  provlda 
famUy  planning  services  for  ail.  Increasing 
assistance  wlU  have  to  go  to  devaaoplng  ooun- 
trlee.  and  they.  In  turn,  will  have  to  plan  and 
Implement  realistic  family  planning  pro- 
grams, e^)eclaUy  with  regard  to  manpower." 
AID  ofBclals  also  revealed  that  "the  base  of 
support  for  family  planning  programs  will 
be    widened    during   the    I970's    to    Include 
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minirtrtaa  of  government  be«ld««  the  hMUtb 
calniMtiy. 

"Ministries  oT  plAiinlng.  education,  lufor- 
mAtlon,  agriculture,  axkd  community  develop- 
ment b*ve  Important  roles  to  play  In  sup- 
porting family  planning  programs,"  the 
document  reports.  "StaCT  members  of  such 
acenclee  must  be  educated  In  ramlly  plan- 
ning in  order  that  tbey,  too,  can  help  edu- 
cate the  public.  There  must  be  broadened 
recognition  of  the  need  for  family  planning 
and  the  availability  of  serrlcea  oflered." 

In  order  to  buUd  up  support  for  population 
controls  Ln  nations  where  there  Is  strong 
opposition  among  the  people,  the  AID  docu- 
ment stresses  that  VS.  funds  wiu  be  given 
to  private  groups  "to  take  the  risks  involved 
in  mitiating  progranM  where  governments 
(ear  to  tread. ' 

Under  the  AID- financed  programs,  private 
medical  practitioners  also  will  be  encouraged 
throughout  the  world  to  become  involved  In 
family  planning  programs. 

"They  must  be  brought  into  the  main- 
stream of  family  planning  programs,"  states 
the  AID  document. 

Although  currently  most  eSective  means 
of  distribution  of  contraceptives  are  through 
clinics  sponsored  by  governments,  AID  offi- 
cials want  this  widened  to  Include  commer- 
cial channels.  Their  document  says: 

"All  family  planning  delivery  systems 
should  Include  commercial  channels  because 
potentially  they  can  give  much  better  geo- 
graphic coverage  than  any  program  has 
reached  to  date.  Many  countries  with  nation- 
al policies  still  have  laws  impedmg  the  Im- 
portation and  use  of  conventionals  by  high 
import  taxes  or  other  restrictions. 

"The  inconsistency  of  such  policies  and 
regulation  is  obvious,  and  etTorts  are  being 
made  to  remove  unnecessary  restrictions 
and  impediments  to  cheap  and  easily  avail- 
able   conventional    contraceptives." 

In  other  words,  AID  has  launched  Its  own 
program  to  sell  both  abroad  and  at  home  the 
contraceptive  society".  This  growing  world- 
wide society  last  year  produced  at  least 
34.000.000  aborUona.  according  to  figures  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Oaiiop,  Professor  and  Head,  De- 
partment of  Food  Science.  University  of 
Uanitoba.  and  a  leading  population  expert 
believes  the  world-wide  total  in  1971  of  abor- 
tions Is  closer  to  100,000,000. 

What  the  American  people  should  realise  Is 
that  the  government's  $100  million  foreign 
aid  population  control  program  is  helping  to 
encourage  and  pay  for  this  record  slaughter 
of  the  unborn.  Since  it  is  your  tax  dollars, 
maybe  now  is  the  time  to  let  President  Nixon. 
AID  officials  and  Congress  know  how  you 
(eel. 


A  STATEMENT  OF  PRINCIPLES  AND 
POLICIES  ON  FARM  AND  RURAL 
ISSUES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   KINNXSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27.  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Farm  Coalition,  made  up  of  lead- 
ing national  producer  organizations,  re- 
cently met  In  St.  Louis.  Mo.  and 
drafted  a  statement  of  Principles  and 
Policies  on  Farm  and  Rural  Issues  which 
I  believe  should  be  must  reading  for  every 
member  of  Congress  and  all  otliers  who 
are  In  policy  shaping  positions  of  our 
Oovemment. 

This  statement  of  principles.  If  fol- 
lowed, would  lead  to  the  preservation  of 
viable  family  farms  and  the  development 
of  Rural  America  for  the  well  being  of 
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the  entire  Nation  and  the  preservation 
of  the  private  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission,  and 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  many  others  who  read  the  Congris- 
sioifAL  RicoHD.  I  would  like  to  insert  this 
Statement  of  Principles  and  Policies  on 
Farm  and  Rural  Issues : 
Nationai,  Fasm  Coaution — A  Statemxnt  Of 

Principles    and    Policies    on    Fabm    asd 

RuaAL  Issues 

Farmhouse  lights  are  going  out  all  over 
America. 

The  Census  reveals  that  437.000  farming 
units  were  closed  out  In  the  five  years  1964- 
1968,  or  13Vii  <>  of  all  of  them.  Only  2.7  mil- 
lion out  of  3.1  million  in  !a64  and  6.8  mllliou 
in  1936  remained  In  1970. 

Enterprises  In  smaller  commuiuties  are  dis- 
appearing at  a  rate  comparable  to  farm 
closures.  The  Presidents  Commission  on 
Population  and  the  American  Future  re- 
cently reported  that  the  "purpose  of  future 
investmeut  in  such  areas  should  be  to  make 
the  decline  (in  rural  communities)  easier  to 
bear  rather  than  reverse  it  ' 

America  traditionally  Is  a  nation  of  wide- 
spread opportunity  and  private  ownership 
That  Is  not  only  being  abandoned,  its  aban- 
donment Is  being  stimulated  by  farm  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  balance  the  deficits  Ui 
our  international  trade  with  agricultural  ex- 
ports cheapened  at  the  farmers  expense 
This  Is  accomplished  by  inadequate  support 
of  farm  commodity  prices  In  an  otherwise 
managed-price  economy  It  Is  further  aggra- 
vated by  deteriorating  transportation  and 
public  services,  and  unthinking  surrender  to 
a  corporate -employee  society  in  which  the 
opportunity  for  individual  enterprl&es — even 
farming  and  rural  community  enterprises — 
are  greatly  reduced 

The  time  has  come  for  clear  declslor.  be- 
tween policies  which  wiU  continue  the  de- 
population of  rural  America  and  policies 
which  will  recreate  a  society  In  which  there 
can  be  widespread  family  farms,  individual 
opportunities  and  individual  enterprises 

Operators  of  our  family  farina  and  ranches 
must  have  parity  In  every  respect;  parity 
prices,  parity  Income,  parity  In  transporta- 
tion and  utility  services,  parity  of  access  to 
capital  at  reasonable  interest,  parity  in  taxa- 
tion including  protection  from  the  unfair 
competition  of  tax-loss  farmers  and  corporate 
conglomerates  now  allowed  to  deduct  farm 
losses  from  non-(arm  income,  and  parity  In 
such  public  services  as  schools,  health  facil- 
ities, housing,  highways,  conservation  and 
pollution  control  assistance. 

A  policy  to  achieve  parity  prices,  which 
will  reflect  cost  of  production  and  a  reason- 
able profit,  and  parity  Income  which  -.'ill 
restore  individual  opportunity  In  agriculture 
need  not  be  at  increased  public  expense. 

Farm  price  support  levels.  Including  non- 
recourse loans  and  payments,  should  be  In- 
creased to  not  less  than  90  T  of  parity  when 
accompanied  by  effective  adjustment  of  sup- 
plies to  need.  The  current  set  aside  program 
has  (ailed  to  meet  these  objectives,  and  sur- 
pluses are  piling  up  although  government 
costs  have  advanced  substantially 

Production  adjustment  should  assure  ade- 
quate food  and  fiber  for  our  citizens,  includ- 
ing low  Income  families  and  Individuals 
whose  purchasing  pcvrer  is  supplemented 
with  Food  Stamps,  and  also  Including  suf- 
ticlent  commodltlee  for  export  and  to  give 
liberal  assistance  to  the  leas  developed  na- 
tions of  the  world  through  Foot  (or  Peace 
and  the  United  Nations  Freedom  (rom 
Hunger  programs. 

A  Strategic  Reserve  of  storable  conmiod- 
Itles  should  be  established  to  guard  against 
emergencies  and  to  stabilize  commodity  sup- 
plies from  year  to  year  Such  a  reserve  can 
tnake  adjustment  of  production  to  the  Na- 
tlons  needs  possible  while  assuring  con- 
sumers of  adequate  supplies  at  all  times. 
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Marketing  order  authority  should  be  ei- 
tended  to  aU  conunodltlea,  includmg  those 
for  processing,  and  contain  prlco  provisions 
and  prodtictlon  controls,  and  improvements 
in  quality  or  grade  standards  when  a  ma- 
jority of  producers  in  any  commodity  sup- 
port such  a  measure. 

Current  antitrust  laws  have  not  been  used 
effectively  to  protect  individual  owner- 
operator  farming  and  ranching  from  unXatr 
competition  by  non-farm  corporate  conglom- 
erates and  integrators.  IT«w  leglalatlou 
should  prohibit  farming  or  monopolistic  con- 
trol of  production  by  thoae  corporations 
whose  resources  and  income  are  derived  pri- 
marily from  non-farm  sources. 

To  the  extent  that  agricultural  commod- 
ities are  used  to  suihleve  national  objectives 
In  either  domestic  or  international  fields,  the 
cost  of  subsidizing  such  programs  should  be 
paid,  not  by  depressing  farm  prices  and  in- 
come, but  from  the  public  treasury  as  the 
cost  of  achieving  the  national  public  objec- 
tive. Such  programs  include  domestic  food 
aid,  the  maximizing  of  agricultural  exports  to 
recapture  dollars  and  close  the  dollar  gap, 
and  Food  for  Peace,  Freedom  from  Hunger 
and  other  international  food  assistance. 

International  Grains  Agreements  must  in- 
clude minimum  and  maxlmtim  price  provi- 
sions which  will  assure  fsirmers  of  a  fair  and 
decent  return.  Past  negotiations  on  tariffs 
and  non-tariff  barriers  have  sometimes  set 
aside  agricultural  Issues  to  facilitate  agree- 
ment on  Industrial  products.  This  must  not 
be  permitted  in  the  1973-74  negotiations 
Agricultural  trade  negotiations  must  have 
equal  priority  and  efforts  must  be  concen- 
trated on  improving  access  to  foreign  mar- 
kets at  favorable  prices  rather  than  major 
efforts  to  Influence  the  domestic  policies  of 
the  importing  nations. 

Farmers'  use  of  cooperatives  and  member- 
ship associations  authorized  by  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act  of  1922  to  combine  their  eco- 
nomic strength  to  achieve  parity  in  dealings 
with  other  organized  segments  of  the  Amarl- 
can  economy  should  be  encouraged  and  pro- 
tected from  Interference,  ptinltlve  taxation 
or  other  hindrances. 

Discern tlnuance  of  railroad  services  In 
rural  areas  and  restriction  of  the  agrlcul- 
ttiral  exemption  In  the  Motor  Carrier  Act 
of  1935  will  block  Instead  of  bringing  new 
life  to  rural  America.  Railroads  have  an 
obligation  to  serve  the  public  convenience 
and  neceeslty.  The  agricultural  exemption 
In  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  should  be  extended 
to  farm  supplies  and  not  restricted  In  rela- 
tion to  either  motor  carriers  or  barges. 

Adeqviate  public  serrlcea  In  rorsi  areas 
require  adequate  funding  for  rural  electric 
cooperatives,  power  generation  and  trans- 
mission faculties,  and  rural  telephone  service 

The  UJ3.  House  of  Representatives  and 
Senate  have  each  adopted  rural  development 
bills,  but  both  are  weakened  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  a  rural  development  banking  system. 
Therefore,  they  must  be  adequately  financed 
by  the  Congress  and  Executive  If  rural  de- 
velopment Is  to  b«  effective.  Sound  rural 
redevelopment  must  start  with  Improved 
farm  Income.  It  cannot  successfully  be  based 
on  this  misconception  that  thousands  of 
small  industries  will  appear  on  the  coimtry- 
side  to  provide  a  new  economic  base  for  rural 
towns.  The  principal  Industry  already 
there — commercial  family  farms  which  stUl 
constitute  the  Nation's  largest  industry- 
must  be  strengthened.  The  admin  1b tratlon  oi 
rural  development  programs.  Including  REA 
rural  housing,  and  rural  community  loans 
and  grants  should  be  kept  In  the  Depttftment 
of  Agriculture  rather  than  transferred  to  any 
new  urban-oriented  depcutment  of  govern- 
ment unfamiliar  and  unconcerned  with  the 
basic  Industry  on  which  the  rural  communi- 
ties largely  depend. 

The  funding  of  rural  environmental  pro- 
tection and  conservation  program  should  bp 
on   a   scale   comparable   to   aid   given   those 
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objectives  In  urban  arMs;  the  ACP/RKAP 
aanservatlon  program  shotild  be  funded  to 
tus  full  extent  orlglnaUy  atrthOTlzed  to  as- 
^t  farmers  in  correcting  land  and  water 
aMte  and  poUutlon. 

Agriculture  ha»  a  ls«gs  staks  In  national 
noUclBS  on  power  and  fuel.  There  should  be 
Vimrous  anti-trust  and  other  legislative  and 
,yrtnigtrative  action  to  preserve  Inter-fuel 
competition  and  prevent  a  monc^KJly  of  varied 
Miergy  sources  by  large  conglomerate  corpo- 
ntlons.  In  sddltlon,  a  national  grid  system 
jbould  be  estaUlahed  to  enable  the  rapid 
XnuMter  of  electric  power  from  a  surplus  area 
to  s  deficient  area. 

The  following  farm  and  commodity  organl- 
atlons  in  approving  this  statement  brtleve 
tiiiftt  the  preservation  of  viable  family  farm* 
BUl  the  dsvelopmsnt  of  rural  Amwlca  are 
MMntial  to  the  weU  being  of  the  nation 
and  the  preservation  of  the  private  enter- 
prise system. 

LBT  or  ThMM   AWD   COMMODm    OBOaMIZATIOMS 

Mldcontinent  Farmers  Association.  Colum- 
bia, Missouri. 
The  National  Orange,  Washington,  D.C. 
National  Farmers  Union,  Denver.  Colorado. 
National   Aasoclation   of   Wheat   Growers. 
Washington,  D.C. 

National  Farmers  Organization.  Coming. 
Iowa. 

N.  Carolina  Peanut  Growers  Assn..  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  Carolina. 

Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Assn.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Vegetable  Growers  Assn.  of  America,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Farmers  Cooperative  Council  of  N.C  . 
Oreensboro,  N.  Carolina. 

National  Assn.  of  Farm-Elected  Committee- 
men, Newman,  Illinois. 

Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

National  MUk  Producers  Federation,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Southwestern  Peanut  Growers  Assn.,  Gor- 
man, Texas. 

Virginia  Council  of  Farmers  Co-ops.  Rich- 
mond. Va. 

Grain  Sorghum  Producers  Association. 
Lubbock.  Texas. 

Trans-Pecos  Cotton  Association.  Pecos, 
Texas. 

Rolling  Plains  Cotton  Growers.  Inc..  Stam- 
ford. Texas. 

National  Corn  Growers  Assn.,  Boone,  Iowa. 

Soybean  GrowM^  of  America,  Laft^italne. 
Indiana. 

Virginia  Peanut  Growers  Assn.,  Capron, 
Vlrgliua. 

Peanut  Growers  Coop.  Mktg  Assn..  Frank- 
lin, Virginia. 

Webster  County  Farmers  Organization. 
Guide  Bock.  Nebraska. 

Southern  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  Dahlonega, 
Georgia. 

Farmers  Union  Mktg.  &  Processing  Assn., 
Redwood  Palls,  Minn. 

National  Rice  Growers  Assn..  Jennings,  La. 

National  Wool  Growers  Assn.,  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah. 

Farmers  Grain  Cooperative,  Ogden,  Utah. 


THE  TRAGEDY  CONNECTED  WITH 
DRUG  ABUSE 


HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

or  okijUIoica 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27.  1972 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  In  the  Tulsa  Tribune 
on  June  14,  1972.  authored  by  the  Trib- 
unes  Washington  correspondent.  David 
Jones. 
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This  article  pretty  well  explalna  the 
tragedy  that  Is  connected  with  drug 
abuse.  The  comments  by  the  father 
should  certainly  serve  as  food  for 
thought  for  all  parents  as  well  as  all 
citizens  who  are  caicemed  with  the  drug 
ciilture. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Tulaa  Tribune,  inae  14.  1978] 
A    FATKis    Speaxs    of    Fajailt's    Lov«    Foa 

RxsTON,  Va.— Owen  Ames,  17,  waa  found 
dead  on  a  w«U-llt  walkway  In  this  upper 
middle  class  community  early  Juns  4. 

Ths  Initial  reaction  wa*  Owen  had  prob- 
ably died  of  a  drug  overdose.  Bacton,  for  all 
its  idyllic  Image  In  the  televlalon  commer- 
cials, has  had  a  major  drug  problem  with  Its 
youth. 

But  a  subsequent  autopsy  showed  Owen 
had  baen  murderad.  ths  first  such  Tlctim 
for  the  town,  which  was  founded  in  the 
mld-608. 

The  feellrg  throughout  Beston  was  natu- 
rally one  of  shock.  But  the  horror  of  It  was 
increased  by  t  ^  fact  that  Gwen  had  gone 
deeply  Into  th«  crug  culture,  and  then,  upon 
an  ultimatum  'rom  her  parents,  had  begun 
to  painfully  and  slowly  crawl  back  toward 
the  light. 

As  far  as  anyone  can  tell,  and  she  was 
checked  thrice  weekly  by  Fairfax  County 
authorities.  Gwen  had  been  off  drugs  for 
nine  months.  She  and  her  parents  were  re- 
adjtistlng  to  each  othar.  What  had  been  an 
acrimonious  family  atmosphere  was  gradu- 
ally evolving  back  into  one  of  trust  and  love. 
Life  had  become  good  again.  Then  It  was 
out  short. 

There  were,  as  there  are  in  all  famillea, 
things  left  unsaid  when  Owen's  life  was 
over.  Her  funeral.  In  the  Baptist  Church, 
drew  an  overflow  congregation  that  spilled 
throtigh  the  stairwell  and  out  Into  the  plaza 
oelow,  where  loudspeakers  had  been  set  up. 
At  the  service  Owen's  father,  ArBee  Ames, 
tried  to  express  his  love  fc*  Gwen,  his  grief 
at  her  passing  and  his  Joy  In  the  triumph 
of  her  last  few  months. 

He  tried  to  say  the  things  that  were  left 
unsaid. 

His  is  a  statement  that  far  transcends  the 
botinds  of  any  suburban  ctanmunlty  and 
speaks  to  parents  and  children  everywhere. 
The  Tribune  has  reproduced  with  the 
famUy's  permlaiion  the  transcript  as  It  was 
published  in  The  Reston  Times. 

I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  teU  you  about 
Gwen  and  how  much  w^e  loved  her.  I  may 
not  be  able  to  get  through  this.  If  I  cant. 
I  have  asked  Embry  (Rucker,  Episcopal 
Vicar)  to  flnlBh  for  me.  He  knows  what  I 
want  to  say. 

We  spend  so  much  of  our  lives  behind  our 
private  masks.  At  least  at  times  like  these 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  share  our  humanity. 
And  speak  from  our  hearts. 

When  death  strikes,  suddenly  the  smallest 
things  take  on  such  importance.  The  way 
Owen  did  the  dinner  dishes  for  us  without 
being  asked  on  the  very  day  she  died.  I  did  get 
a  chance  to  teU  her  how  reaUy  pleased  we  were 
by  her  gesture.  Because  her  gesture  meant 
something  special  in  our  relationship.  And 
my  heart  cries  out  for  one  more  chance  to 
tell  hiK  how  very  much  we  loved  her.  To 
tell  her  we  got  all  those  little  signals  she 
sent  us  that  t<*d  us  how  she  was  coming 
along. 

We  had  a  special  relationship  with  Gwen 
over  the  last  year  that  was  so  Intense  emo- 
tionally that  words  seem  like  dry  leaves  in 
trying  to  describe  It.  Owen  had  gotten  pretty 
deep  into  drugs  this  time  last  year. 

But  she  was  pulling  hersalf  out  of  it.  And 
she  was  doing  Just  great.  Every  step  forward, 
every  bit  of  progress  she  made  In  the  last  few 
mouths  brought  such  Joy  to  us. 

Perhaps  to  some  these  little  signals  might 
not  mean  too  much.  But  when  someone  is 
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trying  to  cUmb  out  of  the  drug  cultui*.  tt 
means  a  lot. 

gho  bagan  to  kindle  some  real  interest  In 
education  last  year,  «->'^"''«  to  ths  taalp  and 
care  of  sooaa  great  teachfs  at  Hamilon  Bigh 
School,  especially  Mrs.  Swlcord  and  Un.  B«- 
biing  and  others. 

fti>«  bagan  to  develop  a  real  interest  In 
Spanish,  and  she  began  getting  "A's"  In 
Bpanlah,  her  flxst  "A"  In  h^h  acbooL  Wc 
talked  to  her  about  enrolling  for  a  summer 
program  In  Mexico  this  summer  to  develop 
her  Spanish  ability,  and  she  agreed.  Last  year 
the  thought  of  any  kind  of  summer  school 
would  have  been  out  ot  the  quaetlon.  She 
even  mentioned  th&t  she  might  like  to  be- 
come a  Spanish  intarpieter  and  get  a  Job  at 
the  U  JT.  or  something  like  that. 

This  too  was  an  important  signal  that  her 
head  was  beginning  to  clear  and  she  was 
beginning  to  look  beyond  the  pleasures  of 
today  »"^  was  starting  to  think  about  her 
plans  for  the  future. 

A  few  months  ago,  on  her  own  Initiative. 
she  expressed  Interest  in  ttklng  modern 
dance  laswma.  We  enrolled  her  in  Sthyl  But- 
ler's dance  program  in  Maryland,  and  she 
waa  t^^<"g  liwanns  twice  a  week.  She  began 
t.niiting  about  becoming  a  protesslnnal  mod- 
ern dancer,  maybe  on  Broadway. 

There  vrere  lots  of  other  little  things  too. 
She  came  hooM  from  school  one  day  and  con- 
fessed that  she  had  heard  a  piece  of  c.lsflftlf^al 
music  that  she  liked.  At  the  ^>rlng  festival 
she  bought  a  print  of  a  Picasso  painting  and 
hung  It  up  in  her  bedroom,  along  with  her 
Jlml  Hendrix  posters. 

We  began  having  dinners  together  ss  a 
family — something  that  had  pretty  much 
stopped  during  the  drug  period  becauae  of 
all  the  tension  and  hostility  in  the  family. 
When  she  died  she  was  weculng  a  UtUe 
Crucifix  around  her  neck,  which  Rick,  her 
boyfriend  V"^  given  her  Just  the  day  befoie. 
I  don't  know  what  it  mfc»nt  to  her  becauae 
we  werent  a  church -going  family  and  we 
didn't  talk  about  r^igion.  But  I'm  sure  it 
was  part  of  the  sp»zk.  that  was  lighting  new 
directions  and  new  horizons  in  her  life. 

That's  why  Gwen's  death  Is  so  terribly 
painful  to  Priscilla  and  me.  Because  she 
was  Tiaifing  It.  Because  she  had  turned  the 
corner.  She  was  going  uphill,  not  downhill. 
And  I  want  everyone  of  you  here  today 
to  know  the  preliminary  medical  reports  in- 
dicate that  drugs  were  probably  not  the 
cause  of  death.  Wa  still  do  not  know  the 
cause.  The  m»*^^''»J  authorities  and  police 
are  ftilly  investigating. 

But  the  Important  thing  is  that  Gwen's 
death  is  a  reason  far  hope,  not  despair. 

Over  In  the  underpass  leading  to  Hickory 
Cluster,  some  kid  painted  a  sign  on  the  wall 
"All  you  need  is  dnjga."  But  those  of  us 
who  have  lived  with  it,  and  thoee  kids  who 
have  gone  far  beyond  the  first  euphoric  highs 
know  what  a  terrible  price  it  exacts — the 
price  the  users  pay  In  damage  to  their  minds 
and  bodies,  the  price  society  pays,  and  most 
of  all  the  grief,  the  sheer  human  agony  that 
parents,  wives,  husbands  and  friends  have  to 
go  through. 

Becauae  of  all  this,  some  people  have  per- 
haps given  up  hc^  and  feel  the  drug  prob- 
lem is  out  of  control. 

But  If  Gwen's  death  has  any  meaning,  it 
Is  as  a  symtool  of  hope.  Hope  to  all  the  suf- 
fering parents  whose  chUdren  are  involved  in 
drugs.  Hope  to  all  the  kids  who  are  on  drugs 
that  there  Is  a  way  out,  that  you  can  be 
what  you  want  to  be.  that  you  can  stand  up 
and  tell  all  those  around  you:  "I  dont  care 
what  you  think,  rm  going  to  make  some- 
thing out  of  my  life."  Becauae  let's  face  It, 
the  peer  group  preesure  is  there.  The  kids 
who  have  gotten  in  too  deep  and  know 
they're  heading  downhill — the  last  thing 
they  want  to  see  Is  one  of  their  friends  try- 
ing to  head  uphill.  They  dont  like  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  failure  they  are  making  of 
their  own  lives.  The  more  friends  they  can 
keep  in  the  same  boat  with  them,  the  better 
they  feel. 
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■varyooe  vtu>  haa  learned  of  Chraa's  death 
baa  aakad  us:  "Wlutt  can  we  do?" 

Two  tblnga.  Tou  can  pray  for  Owen.  Pray 
that  there  la  a  baaven  and  the  la  there. 

And  w*  can  all  make  a  personal  yow  to 
do  something  with  our  Uvea  so  that  Owen's 
death  wUl  not  have  been  In  vaUi. 

I  dont  know  the  answers,  but  there  are 
a  few  thlnoi  I  feel  strongly. 

If  I  had  a  chance  to  start  over,  I  would 
have  lored  Owen  more.  In  ways  that  showed. 

I  remember  once  a  wise  counaelor  who 
said  to  a  woman  who  thought  she  loved 
her  child  but  displayed  nothing  but  boe- 
tlUty  to  the  child  In  their  daUy  relsUon- 
shlp:  "Suppose,  Mrs.  Jones,  that  erery  time 
I  thought  something  nloa  about  you,  I 
scratched  my  kxtee.  Would  you  get  the  mee- 
Mge  tbtA  I  liked  you  just  by  scratching  my 
knee?" 

Well,  I  was  too  much  of  a  knee  scratcber 
when  It  came  to  showing  my  love  to  Owen. 
Not  Prls.  She  had  a  love  for  Owen  beyond 
belief.  I  kept  teUlng  myself  X  lored  Owen. 
I  Bometimee  told  my  wife  I  lored  Owen 
I  occasionally  showed  Owen's  picture  in  my 
wallet  to  friends  to  let  them  know  I  loved 
her.  Sometlmea  I  even  told  Owen  I  loved 
tier — usually  Jtist  about  the  time  I  was  get- 
ting set  to  punish  her  for  something  that 
displeased  me. 

The  other  big  mistake  I  made  was  think- 
ing that  I  knew  everything  I  needed  to  know 
about  one  of  the  most  complex  and  dlfllcult 
tasks  we  face  In  life — raising  a  child  from 
Infancy  to  become  a  strong,  responsible  and 
caring  man  or  woman. 

My  philosophy  was:  'What's  good  enough 
for  my  parents  is  good  enough  for  me.  Cer- 
tainly I'm  not  making  any  more  mistakes 
with  my  kids  than  my  parents  made  with 
me." 

Its  obvious  that  phlloeophy  isn't  enough 
today,  with  drugs  available  everywhere  and 
so  easy  to  use  as  an  escape  from  the  hassles 
and  dlaappolntments  that  face  young  peo- 
ple as  they  are  growing  up. 

All  my  adult  life  I've  spent  becoming 
knowledgeable  about  housing  and  urban  af- 
fairs, about  everything  but  becoming  a  good 
parent. 

It  waant  until  about  nine  months  ago 
that  I  picked  up  and  read  a  book  that  had 
a  profound  Impact  on  my  thinking,  called 
"Parent  Effectiveness  Training."  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Oordon.  A  little  too  late. 

So  If  I  can  leave  one  thought  with  you. 
I  would  Uke  to  urge  you  parents  to  leave 
here  today  and  show  your  children  the  love 
you  feel  for  them.  Help  them  build  a  sense 
of  inner  confidence  and  strength  in  them- 
selves. If  they  have  that  inner  stability,  they 
may  experiment  with  drugs,  but  I  dont 
think  they  will  get  sucked  in.  Olve  them  a 
chance  to  grow  and  make  their  own  mis- 
takes. And  take  a  look  at  your  priorities  in 
ternas  of  how  much  time  you  spend  with 
them. 

To  the  young  people  here  today.  I  only  ask 
that  you  think  of  O'wen  from  time  to  time, 
ai\d  help  her  death  add  a  little  bit  more 
meaning  and  purpose  to  your  own  lives. 

Dewr  Ocd,   take  care   of  Gxoen 
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lation  will  return  tax  revenues  in  the 
amount  of  $5.3  billion  to  our  State  and 
local  governments.  This  act  creates  a 
new  relationship  between  these  local 
units  and  the  Federal  Government  and 
Lb  designed  to  help  keep  our  stat*'houses 
and  city  halls  viable  while  simultane- 
ously preser'ving  and  str«igthening  the 
federalist  system  of  sharing  responaibJl*- 
ties. 

HOW     WUa.  THIS  KXU>  ASXZONA? 

In  the  first  year  all  of  Arizona  will 
receive  $46.1  million.  The  State's  share 
is  a  $14  million  tax  supplement  based 
upon  the  tax  effort  made  by  Arizona, 
■nils  allocation  can  be  increased  when 
our  legislature  places  greater  relianca  on 
the  income  tax  as  a  source  of  revenue. 

Local  governments  will  receive  $32.1 
million  to  be  used  in  the  area  of  public 
safety,  public  transportation,  and  en- 
vironmental protection.  Most  of  these 
funds  will  go  to  Tucson  and  Phoenix, 
since  most  citizens  live  there  and  they 
face  the  increasing  transportation  and 
pollutioQ  problems.  Tucson  will  receive 
$4.1  milUoR  while  Phoenix  s  share  is  $9.2 
million.  The  original  Nixon  revenue- 
sharing  program  was  less  generous  to  our 
cities — Tucson  would  have  received  $2.6 
raillicai  and  Phoenix  J 6. 3  milion — over 
30  percent  less  than  they  wUl  get  under 
the  proposal  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ha£  approved  Uiis  week. 

Some  of  the  most  important  features 
of  this  act  are  the  safeguards  which 
prevent  State  and  local  governments 
from  abusing  the  concept  of  revenue 
sharing. 

Item:  State*;  cannot  reduce  their  as- 
sistance to  local  governments  without 
losing  some  State  funds. 

Item;  No  more  than  50  percent  of  a 
local  government's  revenue  can  come 
from  funds  provided  in  the  act,  thus  pre- 
venting an  imfair  burden  on  the  Federal 
Government's  program. 

Let  me  add  one  caution  however — 
revenue  sharing  should  not  be  looked  at 
as  a  panacea  that  will  solve  all  of  the 
problems  of  the  cities  overnight  Local 
problems  ^vlll  still  have  to  be  met  at  the 
local  level.  State  and  local  governments 
must  take  new  steps  to  restructure  and 
modernize  their  operations.  The  Federal 
Government  can  help,  but  only  through 
local  effort  will  the  crises  facing  the  cities 
be  overcome  This  is  a  modest  first  step 
in  meeting  the  urban  crisis  of  the  1970's, 
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The  text  of  the  Wlaconsln  Democratic 
Party's  resolution  follows: 


REVENUE    SHARING    FOR    ARIZONA 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  ABnCHA 
IN  TUB  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  June  27.  1972 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  passing 
KM.  14370  the  House  1ms  taken  an  his- 
toric step  by  Increasing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's financial  responsibility  to  our 
State  and  local  governments.  The  legls- 


WISCONSIN  DEMOCR^^TS  VOTE  TO 
ABOLISH  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERNAL  SECURITY 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1972 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  On  June  17. 
Wisconsin  Democrats  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  support  the  abolition  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
the  cutting  off  of  all  funds  for  the  Sub- 
versive Actl'vitles  Control  Board,  and  the 
repeal  of  title  I  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950. 


"Whereas  certain  rallcs  of  McCarthyism 
Uke  the  so-called  'Attorney  Oeneral'a  list  at 
dubverslve  organtaattans,'  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Oontrol  Board,  and  the  Un-American 
.\ctlvltlaa  Conunlttee  (under  Its  new  uama, 
the  House  Oommlttee  on  Internal  Secimty)' 
threaten  us  today  as  they  threatened  us  in 
the  ISfiOa,  putting  the  finger  of  suspicion  on 
the  dissenter  and  the  acttvlat.  supplying  the 
John  Birch  Society  with  Ita  propaganda; 

"Whereaa  the  House  Ckimmittee  on  Inter- 
nal Security  and  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  are  Idle  and  ejqMnalve  monu- 
menta  to  the  spirit  of  Joe  McCarthy,  the  one 
with  no  legitimate  legislative  function,  the 
other  put  out  of  buslneas  by  the  Bill  of 
aighU; 

"Whereae  89  Members  of  Congress,  Uiclud- 
Uig  Messrs.  Aspln,  Kastenmeler,  and  Reuss 
in  the  Wisconsin  delegation,  have  Intro- 
duced resolutions  whose  effect  would  be  to 
abolish  the  House  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee entirely,  transferring  those  of  Its  func- 
tions which  are  legitimate  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee; 

"Whereas  our  own  Senator  Froxmlre,  along 
with  Senator  Ervln  and  others,  has  acted  to 
cut  off  aU  appropriations  for  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board; 

"Whereaa  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Judl- 
ciaxy  Committee  has  Introduced  legislation 
to  repeal  Title  I  of  the  so-called  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950  (the  McCurran  Act) ,  which 
provides  the  legal  basis  for  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board; 

■"Whereas  President  Nixon's  attempt  to  put 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  back 
in  business,  by  assigning  It  the  task  of  up- 
dating the  so-called  "Attorney  General's  list 
of  subversive  organizations,"  has  no  legisla- 
tive foundation,  and  runs  afoul  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  to  boot; 

"Whereas  this  conjunction  of  reasons  pro- 
vides a  reasonable  expectation  that  Impor- 
tant civil  liberties  objectives  may  be  achieved 
In  the  next  Congress;  and 

•Whereas  the  Democratic  Party  of  Wiscon- 
sin Is  under  a  special  obligation  to  support 
the  good  friends  of  clvU  liberties  In  the  Wis- 
consin Congressional  delegation:  Messrs. 
Proxmlre  and  Nelson  In  the  Senate,  and 
Aspln,  Kastenmeler,  Obey,  and  Reuss  In  the 
House  of  Representatives; 

"Therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  Wisconsin  goes  on  record  In 
support  of  three  objectives:  (a)  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Hotise  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity; (b)  the  cutting  off  of  all  funds  for 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board;  and 
(c)  the  repeal  of  Title  I  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950;  and  \irges  the  ;natlonal 
Party  to  Incorporate  these  objectives  In  its 
platform  likewise." 

The  resolution  was  Introduced  by  David 
l,uce.  from  Milwaukee's  3rd  Ward  Democratic 
unit,  and  carried  the  signatures  of  34  other 
delegates.  Including  three  State  Assembly- 
men. Dr.  Luce  is  National  Legislative  LlaUon 
♦or  the  Wisconsin  Civil  Liberties  Union. 


UNION  CARBIDE  CORP.  SPONSORS 
HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENT  FOR 
CONGRESSIONAL  SEMINAR  OF 
WASHINGTON  WORKSHOi  c,  POUN- 
DA-nON 


HON.  CURENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVE.S 

Tuesday.  June  27.  1972 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
young  constituent  of  mine.  Miss  Jeanette 
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Williams  of  Caldwell,  Ohio,  is  studying 
Uae  in  Washington  this  week  in  the 
fljth  annual  s^es  of  the  Washington 
Workshops  Congressional  Seminar.  Jea- 
oette  who  just  completed  her  senior  year 
at  gftiMiandoah  High  School,  has  main- 
tained a  marvelous  academic  and  extra - 
jjurrlcular  record  during  her  high  school 

years. 

I  am  especially  happy  to  welcome 
Jeanette  to  Washington  for  her  partici- 
pation In  the  fine  and  effective  Wash- 
ington workshops  seminar  program  for 
blgh  school  students.  Jeanette's  partici- 
pation has  been  made  possible  by  a 
scholarship  grant  imder  a  splendid 
citizenship  education  program  sponsored 
by  the  Union  Carbide  Corp.  Each  year 
tbis  company  recognizes  outstanding 
merit  and  ability  in  a  yoimg  person  from 
each  of  their  plant  communities  across 
the  Nation.  These  students,  chosen  by 
their  teachers  and  principals,  are  then 
presented  with  a  full  scholarship  to  at- 
tend the  Washington  workshops  semi- 
nars in  American  government.  I  can 
think  of  no  finer  way  for  a  large  corpo- 
ration to  demonstrate  its  interest  m  the 
youth  of  the  Nation  and  a  commitmrait 
to  the  continued  strength  and  well-being 
of  our  great  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  congratulations  are 
erteided  to  Miss  Jeanette  Wilhams  and 
the  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  for  their  true 
and  positive  in\olvement  in  the  process 
and  better  understanding  of  our  Ameri- 
can government. 
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At  that  time,  Adm.  C.  R.  Bender  of  the 
UJB.  Coast  Guard  presented  him  with 
the  Coast  Guard's  Dlstinculsbed  Public 
Service  Award.  At  that  time,  we  ex- 
changed reminiscences  of  our  days  In  the 
Ccmgress.  The  affection  and  esteem 
which  Gordon  Canfleld  has  earned 
among  his  peers  was  more  than  evident 
on  that  occasion.  It  had  been  more  than 
10  years  since  Ms  retirement,  yet  all  of 
us  vividly  remembered  his  teachings  and 
examine. 

If  there  were  ever  to  be  designated  a 
Model  Congressman — a  man  who  stands 
out  for  his  decency,  humanity  and 
patriotism  as  a  guiding  light  for  other 
legislators — Gordon  Canfleld  would  be 
an  outstanding  candidate  for  that  honor. 

While  we  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  miss  him  greatly,  I  am  sure 
that  Gordon  Canfield's  family  must  be 
Inconsolable.  Our  words  then,  can  do 
little  to  assuage  their  loss. 

Yet  as  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies 
to  his  wonderful  wife,  Dorothy,  and  his 
two  sons,  Carl  and  Allan,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  feeling  that  they  were  very 
privileged  to  share  the  life  of  a  fine 
human  being  and  true  American — the 
Hon.  Gordon  Canfleld. 


TRIBUTE   TO   GORDON   CANFIELD 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1972 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
at  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  one  of  my  old  friends,  and  one  of  our 
most  dedicated  colleagues,  the  late 
Gordon  Canfleld  of  Passaic,  N.J. 

During  his  20  years  m  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Gordon  earned  an  un- 
surpassed reputation  for  integrity  and 
commitment  to  the  public  good.  I  was 
privileged  to  serve  with  him  on  the 
Appropriations  Ccanmlttee  during  my 
freshman  term  in  the  Congress,  and  I 
teamed  much  from  his  wealth  of  experi- 
ence in  the  handling  of  this  Nation's 
finances. 

In  addition  to  his  wisdom,  Gordon 
Canfleld  possessed  an  abundance  of 
compassion,  tact  and  understanding.  I 
was  but  one  of  mamy  newcomers  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  benefited 
from  his  kind  words  and  unassuming  In- 
struction in  the  art  of  lawmaking. 

He  hsis  been  greatly  missed  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  in  committee  since 
his  retirement  on  January  3,  1961.  As  a 
private  citizen,  however,  Gordon  Can- 
fleld continued  to  contribute  to  his  com- 
munity and  his  country. 

This  past  March,  I  was  pleased  to  join 
many  of  my  colleagues  and  his  old 
friends  at  a  luncheon  in  Gordon's  honor. 


HOW  TO  HURT  AMERICA — JUDICIAL 
STYLE 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYftlAN 

or  NEW  hampshue 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27.  1972 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the 
judicial  baloney  I  have  seen  in  recent 
months — and  there  has  been  a  lot  of  it — 
yesterday's  District  Court  ruling  that  an 
oath  to  support  the  United  States  is  un- 
constitutional as  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  issuance  of  a  passport  tops  them 
all.  You  dont  need  judicial  jargon  to 
know  such  an  oath  Is  a  proper  require- 
ment. When  judges  get  so  far  afield  in 
their  ivory  towers  as  to  interpret  our 
proud  Constitution  as  to  say  it  doesn't 
allow  a  requirement  that  American  citi- 
zens wishing  to  travel  abroad  under  U£. 
protection  shall  first  affirm  their  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States,  they're  sick, 
sick,  sick. 

This  Is  more  of  a  tragedy  because  most 
judges  today  are  earnestly  endeavoring 
to  restore  balance  In  our  judicial  process. 
Foremost  among  examples  of  this  is  the 
new  firmness  and  direction  of  the  UJ5. 
Supreme  Court  since  the  departure  of 
Earl  Warren. 

U.S.  citizens  ought  never  to  have  a  ju- 
dicially imposed  legal  right  to  travel  un- 
der U.S.  protected  citizenship  imless 
they're  willing  to  give  oath  subject  to 
penalties  of  perjury  that  they  support 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  against  all  enemies  and 
will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
same.  If  they  will  not  give  such  oath, 
they  ought  not  to  be  permitted  a  passport 
to  foreign  lands  in  which  they  quite  prob- 
ably In  Ught  of  thetr  indicated  disloyalty 
would  cooperate  with  hostile  govern- 
ments or  their  representatives   against 
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the  Intererts  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Let  us  sincerely  hope  that  the  Appel- 
late Courts  wUl  make  abort  shrift  of  this 
latest  harmftfl  and  pathetically  naive  ex- 
ercise In  judicial  Uoenae. 

TheuHclefoUowB: 

jtJDSK  BXTLMB  PAiaron  Oam  Is 

UWCOKBTll  UllOHAL 

(By  J.  Y.  Smith) 

The  SUte  Dq)Mrtxnenf»  pnwUoe  <^  requir- 
ing an  oath  of  alleglanoe  from  VS.  c»««aa 
bef  on  tamilnf  pMspotta  to  Hum  Is  ^oteon- 
sUtutlMMU,  a  UJ8.  District  Court  jiidf*  rai»a 
yesterday. 

In  an  orter  accompanying  a  ao-page  opin- 
ion. Judge  Tbomas  A.  Flannery  directed  tl»« 
draartmsnt  to  delete  ths  oath  from  paaspert 
»Mlicatlon8.  He  also  "enjoined  and  f- 
stralnsd"  the  department  from  dsnylng  a 
pemtport  "to  any  VvduO.  States  cltyn  bs- 
cauas  he  bM  reused  to  swesr  o»  affirm  the 
contents  of  an  OtXb  at  AUsglaaca." 

The  case  was  brou^t  by  tha  American 
ClvU  Ubertlea  Union  on  bshalf  of  Beverty 
A  Woodward  and  Allan  Plsteher.  Both  had 
paaspoita  denied  to  them  bsoause  thsy  rs- 
fuaed  to  autascribe  to  tt>«  o«th  rsqulrsd  by 
the  State  Depsrtmant. 

A  Douglas  Melained,  an  attorney  for  Wood- 
ward and  Fletcixer,  described  the  former  as 
a  person  who  wished  to  travel  to  Brttaln  to 
attend  an  anti-war  conferenoe.  and  the  lat- 
ter as  a  Journalist  whose  business  required 
him  to  travel  abroad.  

He  aald  the  objections  to  the  oath  were 
based  on  a  feeling  that  true  loyalty  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  might  require  a  cltlaen  to 
oppose  some  particular  policy  of  the  V£. 
government. 

The  o*th  In  question  states : 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  ( or  affirm )  that  I  will 
support  and  defend  the  OonstKutlon  of  the 
United  8t*t«e  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic;  that  I  wUl  bear  true  faith  and 
allegiance  to  the  same;  and  that  I  take  this 
obligation  freely,  withotit  any  mental  reeer- 
vatlons,  or  purpose  of  evasion:  So  help  me 

Ood." 

The  State  Department  allowed  some  varia- 
Uons,  such  as  deleUon  of  the  words  "So  help 
me  God." 

Judge  Flannery  noted  that  Justice  Depart- 
ment attorneys  defending  the  8ts*e  Depart- 
ment argued  that  foreign  countries  may  trj' 
to  Induce  Americans  abroad  "to  act  in  some 
fashion  taoonslstent  with  hJs  primary  al- 
legiance to  the  United  Statea." 

For  this  reason,  the  government  argued, 
•no  more  appropriate^ manner  can  be  Imag- 
ined to  inform  the  American  of  his  legal  obli- 
gation than  to  require  him  to  swear  or  afflnn 
his  allegiance  to  his  country." 

The  Judge  said  he  disagreed  and  added: 

"Because  the  requirement  serves  to  deny 
pasqwrU  only  to  those  who  openly  refuee  to 
comply  with  the  oath  requirement.  It  would 
certainly  appear  to  be  a  whoUy  Ineffecttve 
means  of  preventing  the  travel  of  individuals 
intent  upon  committing  acts  oMiSrary  to  the 
country's  foreign  poUcy  interests." 

The  right  to  travtf  abroad  Is  gusraateea 
by  the  Fifth  Amendment  of  the  ConsUtu- 
tton.  the  Judge  said,  and  "no  serious  nattonsl 
purpoee"  Is  served  by  denying  pesspcrts  to 
persons  who  refuse  to  subscribe  to  the  oath. 

From  IMl  to  1»«8,  the  government  re- 
quired an  oath  from  passport  apjrflcants.  in 
1966,  the  requirement  was  deleted,  but  the 
oath  was  retained  on  passport  applications 
for  subscription  at  the  option  of  appllcanta. 

lAst  year,  UJB.  District  Judge  June  L. 
Green  ruled  that  the  option  to  take  the  oath 
"unfairly  discriminates  against  VJ&.  dtlaaos." 
On  Nov.  1,  In  an  apparent  response  to  Judge 
Oreen's  ruling,  the  StaU  Department  made 
the  oath  mandatory.  That  action  led  to  the 
case  decided  yesterday. 
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GOOD  LUCK  TO  THE  WEST 
TENNESSEAN 


HON.  ED  JONES 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27.  1972 
Mr  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  thriving  city  of  Jackson,  Tenn..  just 
last  week  produced  new  evidence  that  it 
provides  the  healthy  climate  necessary 
for  a  vigorous  free  enterprise  economy. 
Beginning  Monday,  June  19,  a  new 
morning  newspaper  began  publication  to 
complement  the  weU  established  after- 
noon dally,  the  Jackson  Sun.  The  new 
paper,  called  the  West  Tennessean,  is 
published  by  J.  Prank  Warmath.  a  well 
Imown  banker,  contractor,  and  pub- 
lisher from  Humboldt.  Tenn. 

The  West  Tennessean,  which  will  ap- 
pear every  morning  Monday  through 
Saturday,  began  operations  with  a  cir- 
culation of  17.300  and  a  staff  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  persons  under  the  age 
of  30.  The  editor  is  26-year-old  John 
Barnes.  Jay  Jackson  is  city  editor,  and 
Laura  Harris  edits  the  women's  section. 
The  night  editor  is  William  Cryer.  and 
the  sports  page  is  edited  by  Ted  Lewis^ 
who  at  23  is  the  youngest  member  of 
the  staff 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Although  the  editorial  and  advertising 
offices  are  located  in  downtov.-n  Jackson, 
the  paper  plans  to  be  regional  in  scope, 
rather  than  local,  serving  the  whole 
west  Tennessee  area. 

EarUer  this  spring,  ABC  televisions 
Prank  Reynolds  did  a  30-minute  docu- 
mentary on  the  city  of  Jackson,  and  in 
that  show  recognition  was  given  to  the 
good  health  of  the  business  community. 
The  establishment  of  the  West  Tennes- 
sean is  a  good  indication  that  Jackson 
is  indeed  a  thriving  business  center. 

I  certainly  wish  the  West  Temie&sean 
weU  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  people 
of  the  area  will  benefit  by  having  two 
fine  daily  newspapers  delivered  to  their 
doors.  

RESULTS  OF  CONGRESSMAN  HATH- 
AWAY'S  ANNUAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or    MAIKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27.  1972 
Mr  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently sent  to  residents  of  Maine's  Second 
Congressional  District  the  results  of  my 
annual  questionnaire.  For  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues.  I  would  like  to  Insert  this 
information  into  the  Record  : 

tin  p«tCMt| 
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QvxanottnAOM  Bksults 

Congress  or  tbx  UNTrxD  Statis, 

Housx  or  RxprnasDrrATivm, 

Wtuhington.  D.C. 

Dear  Pkocnds  :  Tbls  newsletter  oontalna  tbe 
results  ol  the  questionnaire  I  sent  to  you  In 
March.  This  Infarmatlon  will  go  to  every 
household  In  Maine's  Second  Congresslonsi 
District,  will  be  sent  to  the  President,  entered 
in  the  Congressional  Record  for  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  &nd  released  to  the 
Maine  preaa. 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  you  who  took 
the  time  to  respond  to  the  questionnaire. 
Many  of  you  wrote  letters  with  supplemen- 
tary commente  and  suggestions  which  I  fo\uul 
especially  helpful.  This  kind  of  effort  gives 
strong  Indication  of  the  deep  concern  Maine 
people  have  for  the  problems  affecting  our 
state  and  our  nation. 

The  response  was  very  gratifying — approx- 
imately 16,000  answers  were  received,  which 
Is  an  extremely  good  record  for  question- 
naires of  this  nature. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  sharing  your 
Ideas,  suggestions,  and  convictions  with  ma. 
Sincerely, 

Wr 'T*"  D.  Hatha  WAT, 

Member  of  Congrea. 

CUWUKNT    ISStnES 

1.  Questlonni>lrere8pondente  rated  the  fol- 
lowing Issues  In  what  they  felt  was  the  proper 
order  of  Importance.  The  economy,  for  ex- 
ample, was  given  top  priority  by  28.5%  of 
those  answering  question  1,  while  18.3%  saw 
the  economy  as  the  second  most  Important 
Issue. 


1 


10 


e.t  8.7               7  3              10.2 

Edacition mS  18.3  10.7              10.2 

economy «»  j.5                7.1                6.9 

Full  Jnd  powt' shortag* ^J  j2  3                s.9                9.9 

»lir  in  Indoehmt j*?  g'j               3  4               3.4 

Poverty — :-              Ti  ii;5  12.0              10.5 

Crim* i*.  17.3  15.7               12.6 

UiMaploymwit 5  .  95  12.8              10.7 

Oruj  ibuia Vj  74  114              10.4 

Pollirtior         1*5  j^  10.5             111 

NMdi  o«  ildtrly *■'  

'^^^^T^mr^^^^^^^^W^y  »"•  rejpondintj  yirt»<»  wid.ly.  with  no  Issu.  prwloniinant 
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.2 

1.4 
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KMPbOTMlNT  AND  JOB  SRCTJWTT 

3  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  respondents 
favored  the  passage  of  legislation  Unpoelng 
quotAs  on  most  Imported  goods  and  dlaoour- 
aglag  VS  companies  from  producing  abroad 
by  eUminatlng  a  wide  range  of  tax  advan- 
Uges  for  auch  compaiUes.  as  a  means  to  re- 
duce unemployment  here  at  home. 

3.  SUtj-four  percent  favor  the  increase  of 
the  federal  minimum  wage  above  the  preeent 

•i.ao. 

coNSTJicm  ArrAiaa 
'  .4.  On  the  question  of  the  enactment  of  s 
nationally  unUorm  no-fault  system  of  auto 
Ineurance  under  which  the  victim  of  an  ac- 
cident recovers  his  losses  from  his  own  In- 
surance company  no  naatter  who  caused  the 
aocldent,  Ti'-i  answered  "Yes'  while  26% 
sakl  "No." 

6  Regarding  the  creation  of  a  new.  Inde- 
pendent agency  to  set  and  enforce  safety 
standards  for  foods,  drugs,  and  consumer 
products.  84%  of  thoee  responding  Indicated 
"Yea"  while  36%   Indicated  "No." 

8.  On  the  question  of  supporting  the  re- 
cently proposed  Truth  m  Pood  Labeling  Act, 
which  would  establish  a  system  of  grade 
labeling  for  goods  (grades  "A"  to  "S"  and 
"BUbatandard  quality")  and  require  that 
labels  also  diaclcae  the  ingredlente  and  nu- 
tritional content  of  the  product  and  the 
latest  date  on  which  It  can  be  sold  as  fresh, 
93%  said  "Yes"  and  7%  said  "No  " 


ECONOMT 

7.  Residents  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  were  asked  to  indicate  their  stand  on 
each  of  the  following  options,  should  our 
economic  situation  worsen. 

|lo  p«ft«ntl 


1.  CootroU  on  intorwt  rjtw ...-  ** 

b   R8duc»d  Government  spending  possibly 

extending  to  some  essenti»(  lervlcej    .  '8 

c.  Incr»»s«d  eici**  taxes  on  csrtein   items 

such  as  tobsao  and  liquor '3 

d.  Other v' 


No 

16 

22 

27 
0) 


'V«ri«d  commenb.  tof  eumple,  redues  defense  spending 
close  tai  loopholes. 

BDTJCATION    AND   TAX    »XI.nKr 

8.  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  85 
billion  to  the  states  for  general  aid  to  educa- 
tion on  condition  that  each  stete  bring  aU  Its 
school  dlstrlcte  up  to  equal  levels  of  per  pupil 
expenditure.  In  line  with  recent  court  deci- 
sions against  the  tying  of  educational  expen- 
ditures to  local  property  tax  returns.  73% 
expreaaed  approval  and  27%  expressed 
disapproval. 

9.  Seventy-three  percent  were  against  the 
passage  of  a  national  sales  tax  (value  added 
tax)  to  be  used  specmcally  for  granting  tex 
relief  to  stete  and  local  govemmente 


HKAI.TH   CAU 

10.  Federal  funding  of  a  national  health 
Insurance  plan  that  would  guarantee  low 
cost  health  care  coverage  to  evwy  American 
citizen  was  favored  by  67%,  with  33%  ex- 
pressing disapproval. 

CHII.D   CASK 

11.  Reapondente  were  asked  to  Indicate 
which  of  the  fcdlowlng  altematlvee  beat 
repreaento  their  views  with  regard  to  legisla- 
tion to  provide  child  care  facllltlea  for  fam- 
Ulee  with  working  mothers: 

Thirty-one  percent  favored  child  caie 
legislation  for  famlllee  at  any  Income  level, 
paying  anywhere  from  no  fee  to  full  cost  of 
services,  according  to  Inccane. 

Twenty-flve  percent  recommended  child 
care  legislation  for  low-lnoome  families  and 
families  on  welfare,  free  or  at  low  cost,  ac- 
cording to  Income. 

Thirteen  percent  called  for  child  care 
legislation  for  mothers  on  welfare  only,  free 
of  charge. 

Twenty-nine  percent  were  opposed  to  any 
sort  of  child  care  program. 

Two  percent  Indicated  that  they  did  not 
know. 

THI    WAB   AND    trj.   rOBXICN   POLICT 

12.  Questionnaire  reapondente  were  re- 
quested to  aelect  what  they  thought  UB 
policy  with  reepect  to  the  war  In  Indochina 
should  be: 
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Twenty-nine  percent  recommended  the  set- 
t«M  of  a  definite  date  now  for  complete  0£. 
SXdrawal  of  forces  from  Indochina  assum- 
uTthat  agreement  could  then  be  reached  on 
Jitum  of  American  prtsoners-of-war. 
^blrty-four  percent  favored  the  signing  of 
.n  Agreement  with  North  Vietnam  providing 
Jr.  a  general  cease-fire  and  standstui 
Soughout  Indochina,  total  withdrawal  cf 
SV  forces  from  South  Vietnam  within  6 
months  of  the  signing  and  release  of  all 
Saerlcan  prlsoners-of-war  during  the  same 
!«riod  of  time,  and  Independently  supervised 
Sjildentlal  elections  in  South  Vietnam 
w«Wn  that  6  month  period,  with  President 
Thleu  resigning  a  month  before  the  election, 
u  proposed  by  President  Nixon. 

Twenty-three  percent  Indicated  favoring 
the  continuing  of  a  phased  withdrawal  of 
ns  troops  from  Vietnam,  but  maintaining  a 
X-idual  force  there  untU  American  prisoners- 
cTwar  are  released  and  agreement  is  reached 
on  a  mUltary   and  political   settlement. 

Fourteen  percent  suggested  that  the  U.b. 
maintain  troop  commltmente  and  training 
and  air  strike  support  to  the  armies  of  South 

Vietnam.  ,^, 

13  Extending  U.S.  diplomatic  recognition 
to  Communist  China  now  that  It  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  was  agreed  to  by 
83  percent  of  those  answering  the  question. 

14  Twenty-eight  percent  said  "Yes"  and 
n  percent  said  "No"  with  regard  to  the  U.S. 
continuing  to  support  the  UN  at  the  level 
cf  funding  it  has  maintained  In  the  past. 

16  Supplying  Israel  with  economic  and 
mllltarv  assistance  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  "balance  of  power"  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  was  agreed  to  by  53%  and  opposed 

16  Sixty-four  percent  felt  the  use  of  se- 
crecy does  not  hamper  American  foreign  pol- 
icy In  achieving  Ite  objectives. 

AMNESTT 

In  response   to  question    17   dealing   wlXh 

amnesty; 
Ten  percent  would  grant  amnesty  without 

any  conditions. 

Thirty-three  percent  would  grant  amnesty 
with  an  alternative  service  requirement  (Taft 

proposal ) . 

Ten  percent  would  grant  amnesty,  but  were 
uncertain  about  requirements. 

Forty-seven  percent  opposed  amnesty. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

services  under  the  hospital  Insurance 
program  may  not  be  denied  on  the  ground 
that  the  level  of  care  Involved  was  not 
medically  required. 

A  number  of  my  constituents  and  resi- 
dents of  the  State  of  California  have  ex- 
perienced long  delays  in  action  being 
taken  upon  their  claims  pending  before 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  only 
to  be  turned  down  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration — necessitating 
severe  hardship  in  their  attempts  to  pay 
their  cllls  from  their  meager  savings,  or 
forced  to  go  Into  debt  to  pay  them.  Re- 
tirees are  those  who  suffer  most  under 
these  circumstances. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
view  this  bill  in  the  light  In  which  it  is 
introduced  and  will  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  its  provisions  so  that  it  may 
become  law. 


THE  PACT  RUSSIA  WILL  NOT 
ACCEPT 
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HON. 


INEQUrrY  IN  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  cautornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27,  1972 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  aware  of  an  inequity  In 
the  Social  Security  Act  as  it  relates  to 
the  denial  of  payment  to  deserving  recipi- 
ents who  have  obtained  medical  care 
from  their  doctors  and  have  been  cer- 
tified by  the  appropriate  Utilization 
Review  Committee,  only  to  be  denied 
payment  by  those  in  the  Social  Security 
Atoiinlstration  who  are  not  medically 
qualified  for  such  determination.  There- 
fore, I  am  Introducing  a  bill  today  which 
provides  relief  to  those  Involved  in  such 
a  situation. 

My  DUl  amends  title  1814  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  make  it  clear  that  when- 
ever services  furnished  an  individual  in  a 
hospital  or  extended  care  facility  are  cer- 
tified as  necessary  by  a  physician  and 
approved  by  the  appropriate  utilization 
review    committee,    payment    for    such 


EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  uxiMOis 
IN   THE   HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27.  1972 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prank 
Starr,  Chicago  Tribune  Washington  bu- 
reau chief,  is  an  expert  authority  on  the 
Soviet  Union  having  covered  the  Moscow 
beat  for  many  years. 

His  column  on  Monday,  Jime  26,  is  in 
my  judgment  of  special  significance  as 
we  keep  in  mind  his  expert  knowledge 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  especially  the 
lack  of  Individual  freedoms  for  Its 
citizens. 
The  column  follows: 

Thx  Pact  Russia  Wnx  Nor  Acckpt 
(By  Prank  Starr) 
Washinotow.— In  case  there  Is  any  doubt 
about  where  the  line  was  drawn  In  the  change 
of  Soviet  attitudes  that  produced  a  Moscow 
summit  and  sUateglc  arms  agreemente,  we 
had  a  good  demonstration  of  It  a  few  days 

ago.  .  , 

To  most  Americans,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  a  few  Tribune  readers.  It  passed 
w  Ithout  notice.  ,    „   .       .„ 

For  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  Uvlng  to 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  who 
have  the  most  to  gain  from  a  new  relation- 
ship between  Moscow  and  Washington,  there 
is  little  hope  of  direct  benefit. 
MAT  BMT  mourn 
On  the  contrary,  things  may  get  worse. 
The  dread  midnight  knock  on  the  door 
ended  In  Russia  when  BtaUn  died  in  1963. 
But  In  the  enlightened  Rnaala  of  1973  tney 
don't  even  wait  until  midnight.  They  knocked 
on  Pyotr  Yaklr's  door  the  other  day  at  80 
minutes  past  noon  and  took  him  away  be- 
cause he  said  publicly  and  repeatedly  that 
Soviet  authorities  do  not  obeerve  Soviet  Uw 
In  dealing  with  theh:  own  citizens. 

Yaklr  was  a  leading  membM'  of  a  looae 
group  c*  InteUectuais  who,  In  a  general  aenae, 
may  be  said  to  have  played  a  role  In  tte 
greater  awarenesa  of  Weatem  ways  and  Urlng 
standards  among  Soviet  cttlaens.  U  la  an 
awareness  credited  by  some  with  creating 
the  economic  pressure  which  led  to  a  lim- 
ited domestic  reaaaesament  of  economic  prl- 
orltlea  and.  henoe.  a  de«slBlon  to  broedan 
economic  and  other  oontacte  with  tl»  Waat. 
K  i*  not  likely  that  the  cawaa  and  aSbct 
chain  Is  that  aimple  »  Aiact.  tmt  that  a 
gradually  awakening  SoTl«t  cltiaenry  haa  had 
aome  effect  on  the  Kiemhn  la  dear. 

Tbat'a  why  It  waa  Intereatlng  but  Uttle 


noticed  during  the  Mo«»w  summit  that 
Pravda  InaJated  that,  deaplte  a  U.8. -Soviet 
detente,  the  "Ideological  struggle  conUnues 
as  before,"  and  why  some  American  diplomats 
were  disappointed  that  In  the  orgy  of  agree- 
mente one  of  the  moat  obTlous  candldataa  for 
agreement — informatJon  policy — waa  mlaatng 
at  the  and. 

The  U£.  haa  made  repeated  repreaentetlons 
to  the  BorleU  for  yeara  to  tUfp  bounding 
Aioertcan  oorreapondente  In  Moaoow.  to  stop 
jamming  Voloa  of  Amsrlca  broadcaata,  and 
to  aUow  free  sale  of  American  (our  Ruaalan 
language  nfie*»1"»  aoM  there  by  agreement ) , 
to  allow  a  flow  of  American -written  Inlor- 
matlon  about  America  into  Ruaala  equalUng 
that  of  Boviet-wTltten  matnlal  about  Ruaala 
that  flows  into  the  Unltsd  Btataa. 

While  It  haa  been  auggected  that  thla  may 
be  a  subject  of  dlacuaslon  at  a  coming  Buro- 
pean  Security  Conference  it  la  hardly  likely 
that  the  Sovlete  will  budge  much  on  such  a 
lasue  because  It  cornea  directly  to  the  heart 
of  what  they  call  the  "Ldeokigical  atruggla." 
But  more  UnportanUy.  it  oomaa  to  the 
heart  of  the  intellectual  honaaty  with  which 
the  Soviet  leaderahip  ia  wiUinf  to  oonlront 
public  problems.  While  one  may  argue  that 
the  Sovlete  have  honeatly  aiiwaawrt  the  need 
for  a  new  relatlonahlp  with  the  Weat,  that  U 
simply  untrue.  It  is  not  honesty  but 
pragmatism  that  produced  the  new  aaaeaa- 
ment. 

Accordingly,  it  Is  naive  to  believe  that  If 
the  leaders  of  two  adversary  atetea  oould 
only  communicate  directly  and  clearly  with 
one  another,  an  underatandlng  between  them 
must  neceaaarlly  follow. 

If  Yaklr  repreeented  auch  a  threat  to  tha 
Soviet  leadership  as  to  merit  the  dreaded 
knock  on  the  door  when  the  Soviet  constitu- 
tion protecte  the  right  of  free  speech,  what 
can  one  expect  from  Soviet  leaders  with 
regard    to    International   oomnUttmanta? 

WHAT    BX    WASV'T 

He  waa  not  giving  away  government  doeu- 
mente  as  Daniel  Blaberg  says  he  gave  away 
UjS.  policy  atudlaa  of  the  Viet  Ham  war  nor 
as  Jack  Anderson  publlahed  secret  tranaertpte 
of  top-level  policy  dlacuaalona. 

Neither  waa  he  a  devoted  revolutionary 
pubUcly  oommltted  to  the  reordering  of  the 
state  and  economic  struotura  aa  la  An^aia 
Davis. 

Aa  Russia's  new  relationship  with  the  Weat 
has  practical  eflecte  at  home  and  abroad,  both 
Americans  and  Eaat  Suropeana — Including 
Russians — may  ask  themselves  how  different 
the  present  leadership  Is  from  Stalin. 


ISRAEL— A  MODEL  OF  EDUCA- 
TIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BEU 

or    CALIFOaNlA 

IN    THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27.  1972 

Mr.  BELL-  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  4, 
1972,  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Dr.  Sidney  P.  Marland,  delivered 
an  excellent  speech  before  the  National 
Academy  of  Education. 

In  an  effective  description  and  analysis 
of  the  problems  which  we  must  overcome 
to  Improve  our  system,  he  realistically 
evaluates  thoee  shortcomings  to  which 
we  must  turn  our  attention. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  Dr.  Mar- 
iMid  recognises  the  accomplishments  of 
our  own  educational  system,  and  \t  Jurtl- 
flahly  optimlatlc.  I  beDeve.  In  his  predic- 
tions of  succeBsea  that  will  come  for  our 
eff«to  for  reform.  He  points  to  the  out- 
standing educational  advances  of  the 
State  of  Israel  from  which  the  United 
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SUtes  can  learn  a  great  deal.  eapeclaUy 
in  the  areaa  of  early  chUdhood  develop- 
ment and  career  education. 

He  gives  tribute  both  to  Israel  s  pro- 
Krams  and  to  the  atUtude  wWch  that 
country  has  established  toward  educa- 
tion in  general.  We  can  benefit  greaUy 
from  the  experience  ol  other  naUons 
and  Commissioner  Marland's  example  of 
Israel  Is  indeed  well-chosen,  perceptively 
analyzed,  and  extremely  noteworthy. 

I  oumAend  this  speech  to  the  attention 
of  my  coUeagues  as  a  truly  fine  expr^- 
sion  of  how  American  education  can 
change  and  where  we  can  look  for  tested 
methods  of  Implementing  such  reform. 
IsaAix— A  Moon  or  Educatiokai. 

ACUIXVKMXMT 

(By  S.  P.  M»rl*iid.  Jr.) 
Later  thl.  month,  a.  many  of  you  toow^ 
thTproud  State  of  X-rael  wUl  celebrata^  t^ 

prtvuege.  Dr.  Cremln.  members  of  the 
V^emy  and  dUtln^utohed  guests  to  Join 
'X*^l  tonight  in  honoring  DrJ'^^^^ 
who  aa  a  brigade  commander  In  19«  T*" 
one  of  the  mUltar,  architects  of  If^ael  s  re- 
birth.  Today,  he  finds  hlm«lf  In  a  dWerent 
kind  of  battle,  one  that  la  as  <»*=l»»7j°' "^* 
growth  and  development  of  the  new  State 
II  The  struggle  a  quarter  of  a  centry  ago 
WAS  for  Its  very  existence. 
^  iuon.  lAmderstand  that  not  only  do 
vou  wear  the  hat  of  Minister  of  EducaUon  but 
[Si  that  of  Deputy  Prime  Minister.  As  U.S. 
I,  S^iLloner    of    Eduction.    I    c»^_^^ 

sympathise  with  the  heavy  burdens  of  duaJ 
reroonslbUlty  you  surely  endure.  Frankly.  I 
It  haTe  ^  the  problems  I  need,  and  then  some 

S-l^  W  manage  the  house  of  educatlon^but 
dSthat  and  also  serving  as  Deputy  Prime 
MmSier  must  demand.  I  would  judge,  the 
^^  of  Solomon,  the  political  flii««  of 
Qolda  Melr.  and  a  good  many  of  the  Uc- 
Ucal  skills  developed  In  your  earlier  career 
Dr   Allon.  you  and  your  government  have 
wmehow  managed  In  a  brief  "ipan  ^work 
education  miracles  that  are  cxf  special  inter- 
«t  to  me  and  to  the  member,  of  tWs  Acad- 
emy for  we  are  all  deeply  concerned  wlUi 
the  promotion  of  scholarly  '^^^ '=°^°; 
ng  ^uoatlon  here  and  abroad.  To  a  rather 
surprlstog  extent,  your  successee  have  been 
Sned  in  area,  that  are  of  special  ^te r«.t 
to   American    Bducatlon    at    this   particular 
moment  m  hlrtory.  Let  me  elte  but  three  of 
our  critical,  mutual  concerns-early  chUd- 
hcx)d  education,  education  of  diverse  disad- 
vantaged  groups,   and   program,   for  career 

**'rn'tS?*iS'a  of  early  cWldhood  educaUon 
Israel  recently  made  kindergarten  fWe  ij^d 
compulsory   for  aU  five-year  olds    We  stlU 
have  only  »bout  three-quarters  of  our  chU- 
dren  here  In  kindergarten.  What  seems  even 
more  remarkable  to  me  is  that  Ifiael  has 
mustered  the  will  and  resources  to  provide 
preschool  programs  for  nwre  than  h^  of 
all   dlwkdvantaged   three-year-olds,   moet  oi 
them  non-Western  m  origin.  Not  only  that, 
but  your  goal  I.  to  reach  aU  dUadvantaged 
three- year -olds    with    preschool    classes    in 
the  immediate  future.  Al«>  worth  noting  Is 
the  fact  that  In  communities  with  large  dis- 
advantaged populaUons.  there  are  day  cen- 
ters that  accept  chUdren  almost  from  birth. 
Ukewlae.  in  the  Justly  famed  klbutzlm,  and 
in  the  ISMer  known  but  equally  significant 
moahavUn.   or   cooperative    vlUages.   infants 
are  placed   In  day  care  or  early  chUdhood 
development  centers.  A  United  States  House 
Mlect  subcommittee  on  education  that  vlalted 
Israel  two  summers  ago  noted  that  the  faclll- 
tlea  for  preschool  programs  were  well -staffed 
and  well -operated.  "We  found,"  the  report 
sUted.  "that  preschool  children  seem  to  use 
tools  and  equipment  which  most  Americans 
would  consider  too  sophlatlcated  for  two-to- 
four-year-olds."   I   am  not  suggesting  that 
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your  system  U  a  perfect  model  for  ua,  but  It 
is  clear  that  Israel's  work  In  preschool  edu- 
cation deserve*  the  most  thoughf  ul  attention 
and  analysis  in  terms  of  our  own  needs. 

In  the   second   great  area  of  our  mutual 
concern— education  of  the  diverse  and  dis- 
advantaged—larael  has  an  especlaUy  marked 
success.  Israel  has  of  course  attracted  an  in- 
flux  of  Immlgrante  from  undeveloped  neigh- 
boring   and    dlsUnt   regions,    people    whose 
traditional  cultures  have  placed  them  at  a 
disadvantage  in  contrlbutuig  and  competing 
m  a  modern,  technological  land.  The  scale  oT 
the  problem  Is  Unmenae.  Consider  what  our 
condition  to  this  country  would  be  \i  half 
the  American  people  to  this  generation  had 
come  to  the  United  States  as  Unmlgranta  and 
with    backgrounds   and   cultures,   moreover, 
that  had  little  or  no  relevance  to  our  society. 
Israel's  answer  to  this  stunning  challenge  is 
a  whole  battery  of  educational  experiences 
that  start  to  the  day  care  and  preschool  pro- 
grams we  mentioned,  and  continue   to  the 
form   of   specialized   programs   through  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  the  mUltary 
and   adult   evenli^g   classes.   For   elementary 
school  disadvantaged  children,  for  tostance. 
there  Is  an  extended  school  day  program  In- 
volvtog     special     tutoring,     recreation     and 
athletic  programs,  and   Instruction  to  cul- 
tural heritage  (which  contrasts  toterestlngly 
with  our  own  long-established  and  recently 
lamented  practice  of  rejecttog  and  eventually 
destroying    non-majorlty    cultures).   In  the 
mUltary.  basic  language  and  skill  courses  are 
available  to  youngsters  who  come  to  Israel 
as  teenagers  with  vlrtuaUy  no  formal  educa- 
tion. For  the  adiUt  Ijoamlgrant,  there  are  the 
totenslve  language  centers  and  courses  aimed 
at  foeterlng  their  totegratlon  toto  the  mato- 
stream  of  society  with  as  much  rapidity  as 
possible    The   effectiveness  of   these   m\iltl- 
faceted  efforts  can  best  be  measured.  In  my 
optolon.  by  the  remarkable  sense  of  Identity 
and   purposefulness   most   Israelis   have,    to 
addition  to  basic  cognitive  skUla.  Irrespec- 
tive of  cultural  and  national  background. 

The  third  area  of  Israeli  educational 
achievement,  I  would  mention  tonight,  cer- 
tainly has  special  interest  to  thoec  of  us  to 
the  Office  of  Education.  It  Is  career  educa- 
tion—which, as  vou  may  be  aware.  Is  now 
the  number  one  priority  of  OE.  Career  edu- 
cation Is  not  necessarUy  a  new  Idea.  In 
fact.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  Jewish 
scholars,  the  Rabbl  Malmonldes— phUoso- 
pher,  physician,  mathematician,  and  theo- 
logian— who  counseled  as  follows  In  the  13th 

century: 

"Anticipate  charity  by  preventing  poverty: 
assist  the  reduced  man  by  teachtog  him  a 
trade:  and  putting  him  to  the  way  of  busl- 
neM:  so  that  he  may  earn  self-respect  and  a 
livelihood  and  not  be  forced  to  the  dreadful 
alternative  of  holding  out  his  hand  to  charity. 
This  Is  the  highest  step  and  the  summit 
of  charity's  golden  ladder." 

To  quote  something  more  contemporary,  I 
would  refer  agato  to  the  special  subcommit- 
tee on  education  that  visited  Israel.  The 
group  commented  that: 

"Members  of  the  subcommittee  were  Im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  all  the  high  schools 
we  visited,  whether  rural  or  urban,  had  a 
strong  vocational-technical  component.  We 
observed,  to  several  different  geographical 
and  cultural  settings,  young  people,  age  14 
and  15,  at  work  on  expensive  metal  lathes  or 
doing  relatively  difficult  tool  and  die 
exercises. 

'■We  also  felt  It  significant  that  nearly  all 
vocational  technical  secondary  schools  are 
actually  comprehensive  high  schools.  In  no 
Instance  did  we  visit  a  school  described  as  a 
'vocational  school"  to  which  vocational  trato- 
ing  was  any  more  than  a  port  of  a  compre- 
hensive secondary  education."' 

WeU,  here  agato.  much  as  I  respect  and 
admire  their  accomplishments,  lt"8  a  little 
disconcerting  to  find  that  Israelis  at  this 
early  stage  in  their  development  seem  to  be 
attaining  an  educational  goal  that  Is  largely 


only   a   gleam   to  our   eye.   In   providing  a 
comprehensive     secondary     school     system. 
Dr.  AUoQ,  you  are  enabling  your  youngMers 
to  qualify  tar  good  Johc  upon  graduation  or 
poetsecondary  education  and  training,  and. 
what  Is  virtually   as   Unportant.  to  choose 
their  own  future  rather  than  having  it  thrxut 
upon  them.  This  strengthening  of  akUls  and 
bro€Ulenlng  <rf  choice  are  precisely  what  we"re 
trying  to  do  to  the  development  of  a  viable 
career    educatkm    program    to    the    United 
States.  Our  need  la  to  altar  drastlcaUy  the 
situation  which  prevails  today  to  which  mll- 
llcuis  of  our  youngsters  emerge  from  high 
school  and  college — either  as  graduates  or 
dropouts — with  a  general  <»  liberal  arts  edu- 
cation, and  with  virtually  no  skills  to  offer 
to  the  workaday  world.  Clearly.  Israels  career 
education  activities  are  deeervlng  of  our  meet 
totenslve  scruttoy  as  we  seek  to  this  Nation 
the  same  modonlty,  the  same  utility,  the 
same  sort  of  results  that  are  distinguishing 
your  efforts. 

Xsrael  could  hardly  have  a  minister  of  edu- 
cation more  sympathetic  to  the  career  edu- 
cation concept  than  Dr.  Allon.  particularly 
to  the  Idea  of  flexibly  leaving  and  re-entering 
the  system  at  one's  Inclination  and  need, 
rathw  than  as  the  resiUt  of  a  rigid  predeter- 
mination. Dr.  Allon"s  personal  experience 
proves  the  wisdom  of  the  approach,  having 
entered  the  Army  as  a  youth — temporarUy 
terminating  formal  education  at  that 
potot — and  later  resumtog  studies  at  Ox- 
ford. Dr.  Allon  returned  to  education  when 
he  needed  to  return  and  wanted  to  return, 
and  my  vision  of  career  education  to  the 
United  States  includes  the  exercise  of  such 
free  choice  on  an  unlimited  scale. 

But.  even  recognlztog  your  achlevemeaU 
lu  these  difficult  areaa  I  have  cited,  It  strikes 
me  that  we  can  learn  the  most  from  Israel 
in  analyztog  the  means  by  which  you  have 
managed    to   buUd    a   sense   of   pubUc   con- 
fidence and  faith  In  your  educational  sys- 
tem. On  that  score,  the  House  subconunlttee 
commented  to  very  favorable  terms,  "Every- 
where we  visited."  the  report  notes,   "people 
told  us:   "Education  Is  the  key  to  the  sur- 
vival of  Israel."  "  I  likewise  believe  that  edu- 
cation U  the  key  to  survival  of  the  United 
States.  U  not  quite  In  the  physical  sense, 
certainly  to  the  sense  of  evolving  the  ktod 
of  society  that  not  only  assures  growth  and 
development  but  also  guarantees  humane- 
ness  and   Justice.   Surely   without  a  society 
answering  that  description,  the  United  States 
could  not   be   described  as  having  survived 
to   any   accurate   sense.  Therefore.  I  would 
like   to   take   a   few   moments   more  to  lay 
before  vou  the  general  condition  of  disaffec- 
tion that  unquesUonably  exists  between  the 
educational  system  of  the  United  SUtes— 
preprlmary    through    graduate    school— and 
a  rather  large  segment  of  Its  citizenry,  and 
to  elicit  from  you  your  views,  and  thoughts, 
and  ideas  as  to  the  steps  we  must  take  in 
every  part  of  the  educational  enterprise  to 
make  It  once  agato  trusted  Implicitly  and 
supported    wUUngly    and    even    enthusias- 
tically. ,  ^„. 
Probtog    the    seemingly    mysterious,   elu- 
sive, and  often  fickle  ways  of  public  opinion 
can  be  like  looktog  for  a  black  cat  to  a  dark 
room.  Yet  somehow  we  must  deal  with  thu 
Issue  of  how  the  various  groups,  and  todl- 
vlduals,   and   organUtatlons   that  faU   under 
the  overall  headtog  of  "pubUc  opinion"  view 
this  basic  Institution  of  ours  that  is  so  fun- 
damental to  the  sucoeaaful  operation  of  aU 
the  others.  Admittedly,  we  have  little  specinc 
data  on  which  to  make  a  careful  analysu 
of  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  public  dls- 
trtist  of  the  schotAs.  We  do  know,  though, 
that  bOTid  Issues  are  routinely  shot  down. 
tax  levies  are  rejected,  bitter  confrontations 
are  the  norm  at  board  meettogs.  and  stu- 
dents—at aU  levels  of  education— are  to  n- 
belUon    against    many    of    the    forms   ana 
standards   of   Instruction   that   In  the  past 
both  served  the  needs  of  the  country  ana 
at  the  same  time  allowed  for  personal  fui- 
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jUment  and  profit.  Members  of  this  Academy 
ut  certatoly  proof  of  the  latter. 

Tet  we  must  deal  with  the  reality  of  the 
erttlclsm  some  of  which  unfortunately  has 
more  than  Just  a  ring  of  truth.  We  would 
tw  remiss,  for  instance.  If  we  faUed  to  ac- 
tojowledge  that  years  after,  and  bUllons  of 
doUars  later,  a  commitment  to  turn  around 
ineffective  Inner-clty  schools  has  not  been 
fulflUed.  Of  course,  there  are  Individual 
urban  districts  and  schools  to  which  we  can 
potot  with  pride,  but  they  are  the  exceptions 
Sat  underscore  our  fundamental  lack  of  suc- 
eMs.  However,  If  we  gamely  accept  the  brick- 
batt  of  failure,  then  the  orchids  of  success 
ihould  also  be  ours.  Statistics  show,  for  ex- 
tmpie,  that  black  enrollment  In  colleges  and 
universities  more  than  doubled  during  the 
itacade  of  the  19e0'8  and  totals  nearly  a  half- 
niUlton  today,  and  that  all  manner  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  are  opening  In  signifi- 
cant volume  to  the  hitherto  shamefully 
oeated  minorities  of  America.  In  1970.  It 
Ihould  be  noted,  a  larger  percentage  of 
blacks  were  enroUed  in  higher  education  In 
the  United  States  than  were  all  races  enrolled 
in  higher  education  In  Western  Europe. 

Statistics  of  this  kind,  however  Impressive. 
tn  understandably  of  smaU  comfort  to  all 
thcoe  who  have  been  failed,  and  who  stUl  are 
being  failed,  by  our  schools.  So  I  tlUnk  It  not 
unnatural  for  us  to  receive  criticism  from  the 
media,  from  our  books,  and  from  the  mouths 
of  scholars  such  as  yourselves  who  find  the 
system  wanting.  In  the  time-honored  but. 
m  this  instance,  valid  cliche  of  public  speak- 
ers much  ha3  been  accomplished,  much 
remains  to  be  done.  Education,  after  all.  If 
not  a  many-splendored  thliig.  Is  Indeed  a 
many-faceted  Institution.  And  If  we  are  to 
be  Judged  fairly,  then  our  objectives  and 
aspirations  must  be  laid  out  clearly,  so  that 
the  public  has  at  least  an  even  chance  of 
properly  evaluating  the  extent  of  our  ac- 
countabUlty  or.  If  the  case  can  be  made, 
culpability.  The  Office  of  Education  does  have 
today  a  clearly  defined  set  of  objectives,  three 
of  which  I  mentioned  earlier.  The  others,  as 
you  probably  know,  are  Rlght-to-Read.  Im- 
provement of  education  of  the  handicapped, 
encouragement  of  liuiovatlon,  and  better 
management  of  all  these  and  other  educa- 
tional activities  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  engaged  to. 

We    recognize,    quite    naturaUy,    that    to 
being  very  specific  about  our  goals,  we  are 
setting  oursrtvet  up  for  more  of  the  same 
type  of  criticism  In  the  future  that  educa- 
tion Is  currently  receiving.  But  what  is  crit- 
icism, after  all.  but  a  measure  of  the  con- 
eem  and  totere«t  people  have  that  an  to- 
dlvldual  or  an  Institution  perform  to  fvUlest 
expectation?    In    education    criticism   Is,    at 
least  In  part,  an  honest-to-goodness  expres- 
sion of  Just  how  well  we  have  performed  to 
the  past  to  sending  forth  from  our  schools 
and    colleges     thoughtful     and     Inslghtftil 
people  who  manifestly  care  about  what  Is 
happentog  to  their  kids  In  classrooms.  You 
Me  all  by  now  familiar  with  the  poised,  ar- 
ticulate, and  knowtog  yotmg  men  and  women 
who  can,  at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  take  the  sys- 
tem apart,  and  through  such  performances 
unconsciously  provide  a  very  accurate  testi- 
monial to  the  good  quality  of  their  own  edu- 
cational experiences.  So  we  know  we  have 
done  something  right  despite  the  sotuid  and 
fury.  And  the  more  they  oom«  down  on  xis 
and  our   efforts,    we   should   reoogntee   the 
more  they're  rooting  for  our  ultimate  success. 
In  the  meantime,   we   to  the   profeeskm 
must  accept  the  Judgment  of  our  publics. 
Including,  of  course,  this  Academy  and  the 
scholarly  community  of  educators  It  repre- 
sents. We  need  your  criticism,  and  we  need 
yoiir  wise   and   practical   counsel.   We   also 
need  to  benefit  from  the  Insights  and  ex- 
periences of  educators  outside  this  country — 
from   Israel    and   undoubtedly   from    many 
other  nations.  But  we  mtist  determine  pre- 
cisely how  we  are  to  take  adrantage  of  their 
models  to  meettog  our  needs.  How  do  they 
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haw  to  be  modlfl«l  and  Shaped  for  ttoe 
American  satttngf  What  about  our  objeetlvaa 
themaslvea?  Whfla  they  are  not  Immutable, 
w«  do  happen  to  beUer*  that  they  mact  tha 
needs  of  our  time.  But  perhaps  there  are 
other,  mtx»  .Ignlllcant  goals  that  naed  to  be 
pitjclalmed.  And  bow  do  we  restore  the  faith 
we  and  our  fathers  had  to  education  a.  the 
best  ▼eblde  for  not  only  enhancing  our 
society  but  the  lives  of  each  Individual? 

I  realise  that  these  are  elemantal.  naggtog 
questions  and  that  we  have  been  groping  for 
the  answers  to  one  way  or  another  for  about 
as  long  as  the  educational  establishment  has 
been  to  existence.  Yet  I  ask  them  agato  today 
because  It  seenu  to  me  that  we  have  a  better 
chance  of  finding  satisfactory  answers  today 
than  ever  before.  And  while  I  realize  the  dif- 
ficulties entailed— we  are  not.  for  example, 
dotog  very  weU  to  our  search  for  the  best 
ways  to  educate  the  poor,  or  to  overcome 
physical  cm-  mental  handicaps,  or  to  channel 
the  talents  of  the  gifted,  and  so  forth — ^yet 
I  must  stress  that  my  stance  Is  basically  one 
of  optimism.  As  Larry  Cremto  said  recently, 
"'Men  and  women  without  hope  do  not  choose 
to  study  and  teach.  It  Is  the  very  essence  of 
education,"  he  conttoued,  "to  look  up  from 
the  blackness  and  try  to  see  the  stars.  And 
If  It  makes  us  sometimes  seem  a  bit  foolishly 
optimistic.  I  am  more  than  ready  to  ansTwr 
the  charge." 

As  for  myself,  I  too  am  ready  to  answer 
the  charge  of  foolish  optimism.  For  I  do  not 
believe  It  Is  fooUsh  to  hope  and  believe  that 
education  can  be  made  to  match  even  a  typi- 
cally large  American  expectaUon.  Or  to  over- 
come a  physlcaUy  small  but  educatlonaUy 
difficult  condlUon  that  one  would  encounter 
In  Israel.  I  do  not  expect  that  education  will 
create  a  mlllenlum  to  Its  own  terms,  a  time 
of  perfection  when  men  and  women  will  re- 
ceive from  teachers  and  schools  precisely 
what  they  want.  For  normal  expectations 
must  always  reach  beyond  reality,  and 
schools  must  always — In  that  sense — ^fall.  It 
Is  simply  my  purpose  to  try  to  make  that 
margin  of  failure  as  narrow  as  possible. 


"MASS-PORTATION"— A    NEW    CON- 
CEPT IN  MOVINa  PEOPLE 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMHELD 

or   mCKIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27.  1972 


Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  recent  Transpo  72  exhibit  a  firm 
from  my  home  in  Oakland  County,  Mich., 
demonstrated  a  new  and  revolutiotiary 
Idea  for  the  mass  transportation  erf  peo- 
ple. The  system,  called  Mass-Porta- 
tion,  te  being  advanced  by  Utilted 
Technology,  Inc.,  of  Southfleld,  Mich.  I 
found  thi*  system  to  be  a  refreshing  and 
Innovative  approach  to  the  crisis  oi 
urban  transportation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  of  urban 
mass  transportation  is  upon  us.  Nothing 
we  say  either  now  or  in  the  future  wiU 
make  it  go  away.  The  movement  of  mass 
numbers  of  people  from  oae  part  of  a 
city  to  another,  or  from  the  center  of 
the  city  to  outlj-ing  areas,  or  rice  versa, 
has  been  debated,  planned,  designed,  and 
in  sane  instances  financed  at  great  costs 
to  the  taxpayer. 

All  concepts  I  have  known  anything 
about,  and  those  shown  at  Transpo  72  a 
few  weeks  ago,  are  a  result  of  updating 
and  modernizing  existing  modes  of  the 
movement  of  people. 

"People  movers."  are  so  new  that  an 
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actual  system  .  ir  the  mass  movement  of 
peoide  from  wltbln  and  without  any  city 
has  yet  to  be  compteted. 

Maas-Portatian  Is  recognlaed  by  ofn- 
cialB  at  the  Department  of  TranaporU- 
tioo  as  the  only  real  "new"  system  they 
have  seen.  Maaa-Portatkm  is  a  coaataiit- 
ly  movtaJC  "iJeopie  mover,"  powered  by 
electric  linear  induction  motors.  This 
eliminates  the  need  for  bearings,  and 
practically  eliminates  all  nolae.  Tliere  is 
no  emlasion  of  fumes  to  cause  pollution. 
Mass-Portation  win  move  along  at  30 
miles  an  hour  without  stopping,  while 
a  moving  conveyw  or  loading  platform 
alcnsalde  the  car  brings  people  to  the 
30-mlle-an-hour  speed  for  them  to  con- 
veniently step  aboard.  The  car  never 
stops.  Each  loading  area  loads  similaily 
at  every  1,300  mayimum  feet  apart. 

A  somewhat  conventional  system  pres- 
ently nf^r<"g  completion  with  a  seating 
capiMdty  of  18,000  passengers  is  reported 
to  cost  $1.5  billion,  giving  it  a  per-aeat 
cost  of  about  »83,000.  Mass-Portatton 
would  cost  about  $1,000  per  seat  for  the 
same  distance  and  for  the  same  amount 
of  construction  below  and  above  ground. 
That  is  where  the  big  saving  in  coat  Is 
made. 

Here  are  some  of  the  advantages  ol 
Mass-Portation  as  the  answer  to  the  Na- 
tion's mass  transit  problems : 

Plrat,  the  system  Is  amazingly  simple. 
There  are  no  computers  to  lose  memory 
and  fcHJl  up  the  machinery. 

Second,  no  lost  time  in  loading.  The 
main  conveyor  never  stops. 

Third,  loading  and  unloading  is 
easy  because  this  can  be  acc<»npllshed 
all  along  the  system.  The  loading  and 
^^TilfH'<<i"g  conveyor  stops  every  1,300  feet. 
Fourth,  It  is  safe.  There  are  no  ex- 
posed pits  or  high  voltage  third  rails. 

Fifth,  it  is  dean,  attractive.  It  is  air- 
conditioned  In  the  summer  and  heated 
in  the  winter.  There  is  no  place  traah  or 
dirt  can  accumulate. 

Sixth,  It  Is  quiet.  The  system  moves  on 
plastic  grooved  wheels,  that  move  along 
on  plastic  track,  eliminating  the  noise 
from  metal  wheels  on  metal  track. 

Before  going  into  mass  tranaportati<« 
for  ovu-  cities,  I  hope  transportation  and 
city  government  officials  will  look  at 
Maas-Portation.  I  think  It  is  an  answer 
to  their  need  for  the  best  possible  people 
mover  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 


HERITAGE    76 


HON.  JUUA  BUTLER  HANSEN 


or  waaBiMwroH 
IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSHTr ATI V BS 

Tuesday,  June  27.  1972 
Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion about  what  the  ARBC  is  doing,  haa 
done,  and  proposes  to  do  relative  to  the 
historic  commemoration  of  the  American 
Revelation  and  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and,  as  I  briefly  pointed  out 
on  the  floor  the  other  day,  there  Is  an 
ARBC  Heritage  Committee  headed  by  the 
very  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  James  Blddle,  who  Is 
president  of  the  National  Trust  for  Hte- 
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torlc  Prwervation.  On  hia  committee  are 
tbe  foUowln«:  James  Blddle.  chalnnmn; 
Dr.  Paul  Smith,  vice  chairman;  Senator 
Harry  Byid;  Ann  Hawke«  Hutton;  Dt 
Richard  McCormlck.  Rogers  C.  B.  Mor- 
tal, Secretary  of  Interior,  ex-atOcio: 
Qulney  Mumford,  Librarian  of  Congress, 
e«-oflk5to;  James  Rhoads,  Archivist  of 
the  United  States.  ex-ofBcio.  and  Pred- 
ertck  Beaton. 

Noted  below  la  this  committee's  state- 
ment of  principles  and  purpoees  and  ad- 
Ttsory  panels,  also  a  May  22. 1972  report: 
RnrrAoa  "76:  A  STkTWttxirt  o»  Pmii»ciK.«8  Airo 
Pwcmm 
•"Th*  herltafe  of  America  embraces  the 
wttcAti  country.  It  te  the  »ubet»nce  of  our 
coUecUTe  memory.  The  Bicentennial  Era  U 
rich  In  hiatorlc  events  to  be  commemorated 
and  proTldee  opportunity  for  direct  citizen 
participation  In  examining  the  heritage  md 
valuaa  of  this  nation. 

"Tha  Blo«nt«nnlal  U  tUa  annlveraary  of 
tttaaa  ant  two  hundred  years  of  growth  and 
deralopment.    Though    thla    nation    la    now 
troubled  by  both  ancient  and  modern  prob- 
lems of  human  society,  the  Commlasion  first 
urges   an   examination   of   our   country:    Its 
heritage   and   values.    ...   We   have   faced 
conntlees  problems  and  have  continued  to 
function  and  grow  under  our  eatabll^lng 
Constitution    longer    than    any    other    con- 
tempo«»ry  nation.  This  heritage  of  acting, 
or  change,  and  of  wlUlngneas  to  change  will 
carry  America  forward  to  Its  third  century." 
{CommUtion  Report  to  the  PrwUtmt,  1970.) 
"Heritage    "79"    la   one    of    three    themes 
adopted  by  the  ARBC  for  the  300th  anniver- 
sary of  the  American  Revolution  In  1976.  The 
other  two  are  concerned  with  developing  a 
nationwide  program  to  encourage  widespread 
visitation  and  participation   In  the  Bicen- 
tennial   by   cltlaens   of   the   UB.    and   other 
countrlM.  and  a  forward-looking  program  to 
celebrate  the  nation's  heritage  by  Improving 
Its  democratic  proceeses  and  conditions  of 

life. 

The  Heritage  "78  Committee  la  the  prin- 
cipal arm  cd  the  AKBC  for  evaluattng  and 
propoatng  Bicentennial  programs  In  the 
Berltac*  araa.  It  Is  responsible  (or  recom- 
mending ARBC  approval  of  Heritage  pro- 
gxama  to  be  included  In  the  National  Bicen- 
tennial Program;,  and  for  assisting  State  and 
local  Bicentennial  Commissions  with  the  de- 
velopment of  their  Heritage  programs.  It  Is 
responsible  for  Heritage  programs  conducted 
by  the  Commission  In  conjunction  with  other 
nations,  IniUvldTials  and  groups  In  other 
countrlea. 

TtM  Committee  Is  authorised  to  establish 
standing  advisory  panels  to  provide  advice 
on  a  regular,  continuing  basis,  as  weU  as  ad 
hoc  adTteory  panels  which  are  to  function 
as  needed.  It  has  the  authority  to  employ 
consultants  for  special  assignments  related 
to  the  development  or  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams. 

oncxxaioMs  or  tki  paocaAM 


A  primary  emphasis  of  the  Bicentennial 
Commission  In  the  anniversary  program  wlU 
be  on  improving  the  quality  of  American  life. 
A  goal  and  leaponslbUlty  of  Heritage  '76  wUl 
be  to  reinterpret  and  reaffirm  the  values  of 
the  Revolution. 

Heritage  "76  is  concerned  not  only  with  the 
past  but  also  with  the  present  and  the 
future.  It  la  as  intareeted  In  the  continuity 
and  contemporary  validity  of  thoae  Ideals. 
Xt  la  as  much  ooncamed  with  the  present 
state  of  our  national  Inheritance  as  It  Is 
with  tlM  evenU  which  led  up  to  the  Declara^ 
tlon  of  Independence  and  Um  Coostttution. 

Heritage  "78  recognlaee  that  the  American 
B«volutlon  is  a  permanant  prooesa  of  re- 
newal, change  and  Improvement  In  American 
life:  that  political  lnatltutl<»>s  and  forms 
of  govemsksnt.  as  well  as  aU  the  agencies 
o<    social    res|>onalbaity.    must    reflect    the 
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times  and  adapt  to  changing  needs,  that 
m  1978,  as  In  1776,  social,  economic  and 
political  systems  must  serve  the  ultimate 
purx>oee8  of  a  democratic  nation  to  free  men 
from  tyranny  and  oppression,  from  injustice, 
from  human  deprivation  and  the  denial  of 
human  rights,  and  from  the  degradation  and 
destruction  of  the  natural  habitat  and  the 
social  environment.  The  American  Revolu- 
tion Is  a  continuing  revolution,  and  the 
•pursuit  of  happiness     a  continuing  quest. 

HXarTAGX     CONCKTVm     AS    CTTLTUaAl. 

usnguMCxas 

The  Heritage  "76  program  la  conceived  as 
that  aspect  of  the  Bicentennial  program 
which  will  be  dlrecUy  concerned  with  the 
values  laws.  institutions — beliefs  and 
achievements,  or  cultural  heritage,  of  the 
American  people. 

Yet  for  purposes  of  commemorating  the  an- 
niversary of  the  .\merlcan  Revolution,  there 
la  a  fruitful  way  of  defining  the  cultural 
aspects  of  the  American  heritage  one  which 
wUl  give  both  focus  and  meaning  to  the 
celebration  of  not  only  the  birth,  but  also 
the  growth  and  development  of  our  country. 
It  wUl  be  viewed  in  the  specific  sense  of 
cultural  uniqueness— those  characteristics  of 
our  nation  which  were  considered  distinctive 
and  significant  at  the  time  of  its  founding, 
and  are  stUl  regarded  as  being  the  essence 
of  "the  American  way  of  life." 

The  Commission,  in  this  vast  and  varied 
country,  should  seek  to  establish  a  heritage 
program  which  recognizes  the  many  differ- 
ences and  perspectives  involved  in  celebrating 
the  anniversary  of  the  Revolution  In  the 
thirteen  original  states,  for  Instance,  the 
heritage  program  wUl  be  different  than  In 
other  states.  SlmUarly,  the  perspectives  of 
minortty  groups  may  differ  substantially  from 
those  of  majority  groups  in  the  society.  Herit- 
age '76  will  take  these  differences  into  ac- 
count in  the  development  of  the  national 

program. 

The  American  Revolution  belongs  to  all 
Americana,  and  each  must  interpret  It  indi- 
vidually. Neither  the  Commission  nor  any 
other  group  can  legitimately  claim  to  be  the 
only  spokesman  for  the  principles  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  their  reUtlonshlp 
to  contemporary  society. 

There  are,  however,  values  and  traditions 
which  should  be  common  to  all  Americans. 
These  are  the  tradition  of  elective,  repre- 
sentative government,  the  tradition  of  law, 
of  due  process,  of  Justice;  the  tradition  of 
equal  opportunity;  the  tradition  of  free 
speech  and  press,  freedom  of  assembly,  free- 
dom from  fear  and  want;  the  tradition  of 
personal  privacy;  the  tradition  of  respect  for 
human  life  and  the  rlghta  of  others.  They  can 
be  celebrated  with  all  of  the  variety,  spon- 
taneity, and  vitality  of  which  Americana  are 
capable,  and  Ui  a  manner  and  style  which 
do  credit  to  the  occasion. 

We  have  not  always  been  unswerving  In 
building  these  traditions  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  Ideals;  however,  the  Bicentennial 
should  serve  as  the  occasion  for  examining 
how  we  can  better  attain  the  original  goals 
and   purpoees   of  the   American   Revolution. 

PRESBKVINO    TH*    PAST 

To  Stimulate  the  preservation  of  the  re- 
maining tangible  evidence  of  our  past— the 
districts,  sites,  buildings  and  objects  signifi- 
cant In  American  history  and  culture — and 
to  sharpen  public  awareness  of  the  need  for 
this  wUl  be  one  of  'he  principal  goals  of 
Heritage  76. 

An  Increasing  number  of  Americans  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  the  past  need  not 
necessarily  be  past,  that  the  past  has  not 
only  brought  us  where  we  are.  but  that  It 
can  continue  to  serve  our  contemporary 
needs  and  to  enrich  our  environment.  When 
they  grasp  what  Is  implied  in  the  statement 
that  almoat  half  of  the  15,000  structures  in 
the  U3.  officially  declared  to  be  of  historic 
or  architectural  significance  have   been  de- 
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stK>yed  during  tbe  past  30  years,  they  are 
ready  to  act  to  stop  this  wanton  plunder. 

Building  on  the  work  done  by  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  the  National 
Park  Service  and  many  state  and  local  or- 
ganizations. Heritage  "76  will  make  every  ef- 
fort to  reach  this  vast  reserve  of  preserva- 
tion   sentiment    and    offer    Americana    the 
means  to  organise  their  preservation  efforts. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  will  re- 
spond  positively   to   a  realistically  planned 
program  geared  to  community  requirements. 
Historic  records  of  govenxment,  particular- 
ly In  states  and  counties,  are  also  yielding  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  neglect,  and  to 
abuse  by  those  who  lack  a  sense  of  history. 
Only  in  recent  years  have  steps  been  taken 
to   preserve   and   to   utilise  more  effectively 
the   remarkable   collections   of  historic  rec- 
ords on  the  revolutionary  period  which  are 
available  In  the  United  States.  There  la,  for 
example,  a  vast  collection  of  official  papers 
on  the  Continental  Congress,  but  only  small 
portions  have  ever  been  published,  and  the 
collection  was  not  even  microfilmed  until  a 
few   years   ago.   Moreover,   the   papers  have 
never  been  adequately  indexed,  and  this  lim- 
its the  utility  of  the  microfilms.  By   1976, 
however,  after  a  lapse  of  300  years,  the  pa- 
pers will  finally  become  fully  available  when 
the  National  Archives,  as  a  basic  part  of  Its 
Heritage   "76   program,  completes  a  compre- 
hensive index  to  the  collection. 

In  addition,  the  Archives,  through  the  Na- 
tional Historical  Publications  Commission, 
la  assisting  with  the  preparation  of  definitive 
editions  of  the  papers  of  Washington,  Prank- 
lln,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Hamilton.  John 
Adams,  amd  hopes  to  aid  in  the  publication 
of  papers  of  other  leading  figures  of  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Revolution.  These  projects  will 
fill  a  long-standing  need  in  the  rtudy  of  the 
founding  of  the  United  States. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  which  has  in  ita 
collections  the  most  extensive  collection  of 
private  historioal  sotirce  materials  in  the 
country,  is  preparing,  as  a  Bicentennial 
project,  guides  to  the  manuscripts,  maps, 
broEtdsldes,  prints,  music,  and  the  like  relat- 
ing to  the  American  Reve^ution  (1765-89) 
that  are  in  its  custody.  It  la  also  collecting 
copies  of  the  Letters  of  E>elegateB  to  the 
Continental  Congress  and  the  Congreas  of 
the  Confederation  for  editing  and  publica- 
tion In  some  30-25  volumes. 

Simply  stated.  Heritage  "76  will  be  con- 
cerned with  what  Americans  can  see,  touch 
and  feel  of  their  historic  past,  with  the 
houses,  churches,  bridges,  parks,  documents 
and  decorative  objects  that  form  the  herit- 
age of  their  manmade  environment. 
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CONSKSVING    THI    rCTTtJSg 

Our  national  heritage  consists  of  our 
democraUo  philosophy,  our  political  and 
other  social  institutions  and  traditions,  our 
historic  places,  records  and  artifacts — in 
short,  our  culture.  But  there  is  another 
dimension,  which  is  an  essential  aspect  of 
^  program  commemorating  the  American 
Revolution.  This  Is  our  natural  heritage— 
the  natural  wonders  of  which  we  once  could 
sing — "America  the  Beautiful  ....  from 
Sea  to  Shining  Sea."  Two  himdred  years 
ago  It  waa  unspoiled  wilderness,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  and  abundant  lands  in  all 
of  nature.  Today,  while  still  beautiful  and 
abundant  In  part.  It  is  siiffering  from  the 
unthinking  devastations  of  man. 

At  a  time  when  all  Americans  are  becom- 
ing conscious  of  the  relationships  between 
m'^n  and  nature,  between  the  human  social 
world  and  tlie  other  living  and  nonliving 
systems  in  our  ecosystem.  It  is  appropriate, 
therefore,  to  define  "heritage"  as  including 
our  natural  heritage. 

Just  as  political  systems  must  remain  vital 
and  valid  if  they  are  to  survive,  so  natural 
systemis  must  continue  to  support  the  en- 
vironment required  for  social  existence.  If 
our  natural  heritage  is  to  continue  to  sus- 
tain our  society,  and  if  oiir  descendants  are 


„  inherit  a  heaitJiy.  natural  and  9^1*^ 
"  W  we  must  carry  out  our  reeponsibU- 
!S«  w  strengthen,  protect  and  preserve  that 
SSi^  SSance.  We  murt  defend  our  en- 
S!w,ment  against  furtiier  abuse,  as  well  as  to 
S^cTthe  ^suiM«  which  are  evident  In  every 
pelt  of  tbe  country. 

BROADENmO  DKMOCaATXC  B«1.IW8  AND 
nfSTITUl'IOWS 


The   nation's  200th   anniversary  °omes   at 
.  {toe  when  many  of  its  citizens  quest  on 
fhl   efficacy   of   Its   policies,   and   even    the 
Sid  t^  of'iu  institutions.  Therefore    it  is 
Stilus  that  the  Bicentennial  should  co- 
nS  with  the  re-examlnation  of  thevaluee 
Sid  premises  of  the  democratic  process.  The 
^T\twt  '76   Committee   wlU  seelc   ways   of 
Xufaglng    discussion    of    the    values    and 
nrtncTplea  of  American  democracy,  the  poasl- 
Smtles  for  improving  the  democratic  process 
°ur   laws    and    Institutions,    and    the    uses 
niade  of  our  resources.  If  it  Is  to  have  mean- 
^for  the  multitude  of  Americans  who  are 
Marching  for  goals  and  purpose  In  their  lives 
md  in  the  naUonal  life  of  their  country,  the 
SMnteimial  wlU  serve  as  a  time  of  reoon- 
flderaUon  and  reaffirmation:   of  reconstruc- 
tion   rather  than  the   mere   celebration   of 
historical  events;   and  above  aU,  of  renewa^ 
and  rededloation  to  making  this  a  oountry 
worthy  of  the  aspirations  of  its  founders  and 
J^iUlve  to  the  needs  of  all  of  Its  citizens. 

HXBrrAGB  '76  COMJCHTBX  ADVISOBT  PANBM 

HUtortc  Conservation  Panel :  American  As- 
sociation of  Museums,  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  American  Institute  of  Interior 
Designers.  American  Institute  of  Landscape 
Architects,  American  Institute  of  Planners. 
American  Society  of  ClvU  Engineers,  "nie 
Garden  Club  of  America.  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation.  Society  for  American 
Archaeology,   Society   of   Architectural    His- 

torlans. 

Commemoration  and  Convocations  Panel: 
Amerlcar  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
American  Antiquarian  Society.  American  As- 
sociation for  State  and  Local  History,  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association.  American  Philo- 
sophical Society.  American  Political  Science 
Association,  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  United  SUtee  Capitol  His- 
torical Society, 

PuUicatUma  and  Research  panel:  American 
AsBociatlon  for  State  and  Local  History, 
American  Historical  Association.  American 
Political  Science  Association.  Association  for 
the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History.  InsU- 
tute  of  Early  American  History  and  Culture. 
National  HUtorical  Publications  Commission. 
Organization  of  American  Historians,  Society 
of  American  Archivists, 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Heritage  •76  Pro- 
gram Committee  ol  the  ARBC,  chaired  by 
James  Blddle,  President  of  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation,  was  held  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  on  December  10.  1971, 

All  but  two  members  of  the  Committee 
were  present  at  the  meeting.  The  Committee 
discussed  the  Heritage  76  Statement  erf  Prin- 
ciples and  Purposes;    tfae  estiJiliahment  of 
three  advisory  panels:  a)  HUtoric  Conserva- 
tion, b)   Commemoration  and  Convocations, 
and  c)  Publications  and  Research;  and  the 
selection  of  organlMtiona  to  serve  on  those 
advisory  panels.  There   was  a  minimum  of 
four  months  work  required  in  oontacting  ap- 
propriate individuals  and  organizations  lead- 
ing to  the  creation  of  the  Heritage  Advisoay 
Panels.  These  panels  were  created  to  provide 
the  program  oommittee  with  needed  advice 
and  expertise  for  recommending  historically 
oriented  prograaos  to  be  developed  by  the 
Heritage  Oommittee  and  tbe  ARBC.  The  Heri- 
tage Committee  also  agreed  on  the  necessity 
to  encourage  participation  In  tbe  Heritage 
program  by  as  many  appropriate  and  con- 
cerned groups  as  possible. 

The  first  meeting  of  tHe  Heritage  T8  Ad- 
visory Panels  were  held  in  Washington.  D.C. 
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on  February  lOth  and  Utb.  1973,  Those  pres- 
ent at  the  meetings  are  Indicated  In  Attach- 
ment B.  Among  the  propoaaU  disoiUMd  by 
tbe  Hlstorio  Oonserfatlon  Advisory  Panal  was 
an  aroheologloal  site  oonservaUon  action  pro- 
gram for  Junior  and  senior  high  soliooi 
students  encouraging  them  to  investigate 
their  own  local  heritage  by  making  historic^ 
base  maps,  inventory  historic  artifacts  and 
tape  ivcaid  oonversetlons  with  senior  oltleens 
toestablish  a  sense  ol  identity  for  young 
paople  with  tlwlr  communities.  Bsob  rspre- 
Mmtattve  servlDg  on  the  Histoilo  Oonserra- 
tlon  Panel  was  encouraged  to  compile  a  list  of 
piojeets  that  bis  or  her  organisation  tbougbt 
should  have  tbe  highest  priority  during  the 
Bicentennial  Bra.  It  was  reoommended  that 
tbe  preservation  of  hlst«lc  buUdings  be 
empbssised  and  the  study  and  contribution 
of  tbe  immigrants  that  settled  each  locality 
or  region  be  reooroed. 

Xbe  Oommsmctatlans  and  Convocsuoiu 
Advisocy  PaofBl  repreeentatives  discussed  tbe 
propoeed  Bicentennial  plans  and  programs 
of  their  respective  cnganlaatlons.  lAn^^was 
made  of  tbe  many  aotlsitise  and  progivaa 
underway  or  being  planned  at  tbe  local  and 
State  levels  and  of  tbe  need  of  close  ooordl- 
nation  on  tbe  part  of  the  Heritage  "78  Ooni- 
mittee  and  tbe  Oommwnorations  and  Con- 
vocations Advisrary  Panel  in  developing 
Blcoxtennlal  Oommemoratlcm  and  Convoca- 
tion plans. 

The  PublicatliHis  and  Research   Advisory 
Panel  reoommended  that  tbe  ABBC  eetebllrti 
a  Joint  Federal -Stete,  pubUo-prlvate  program 
to  locate,  identify,  preserve,  and  make  avail- 
able tbe  historic  records  from  state  and  local 
sources  tbrougjiout  the  United  States.  Re- 
sulting frtjm  this  was  an  invitation  from 
James  Blddle.  Chairman  of  the  Heritage  "76 
Oommittee  for  the  formation  of  en  ad  hoc 
oommittee  al  tbe  Publications  and  Reeearbb 
Advisory  Panel,  consisting  of  Dr.  Bartholo- 
mew Cox,  repreeenting  tbe  American  Society 
for   IiS«kl   History    (Chief.   Center   for   tbe 
Documentary  Study  of  the  Berrilutton) :  Dr. 
Daniel  P.  Jordan,  repreeenting  tbe  Organisa- 
tion of  American  Historians  (Department  of 
History,  Vlri^nla  commonwealth  tmiverslty) : 
Dr  Cbariee  B.  Lee,  repreeenting  tbe  Society 
of  Amarioen  ArcblTlrts  (ArohlTlst  of  the  State 
of  South  Caitdtna):  Dr.  Bdward  Papenfuse, 
Jr..    lepreeenttng    tbe    American    Historioal 
AModatUm  (AHA  staff  memlier);  Dr.  Sam- 
uel   8     Silsby.    Jr..    repreeenting    tbe    SAA 
(Archivist  <rf  the  Stete  of  Maine) :  Dr.  James 
Morton  Smith,   repreeenting   the  American 
Association  fcH-  tbe  State  of  Local  History 
(Director.    Wisconsin   State   Hlstmrlcal    So- 
ciety) ;  Dr.  Clarence  L.  Ver  Steeg,  repreeenting 
the  American  mstortcal  Association  (Depart- 
ment of  HlBtary,   Nortbweetem  University, 
and  Chairman  of  the  AHA  Committee  on  tbe 
Bicentennial);   Dr.  Richmond  D.  WUllama, 
repreeenting  tbe  American  Association   for 
State  and  Local  History  (Director  Beutberian 
IfillB   Htetorical   Ubtary,   OreenvUle,   DeU- 
wan) ;  Dr.  James  B.  OTteil,  Deputy  Arebtrtttt 
of  the  UjB  This  ad  hoc  oommKtee  met  on 
AprU  11, 1978.  ta  WartJtogton.  DX3.,  to  dlscMs 
a  proposal  for  eetabllshlng  a  National  Hto- 
tortc  Becords  Program  as  a  major  Bicen- 
tennial project.  In  eseenoe.  the  HHBP  as  a 
oompanlon    program    to    that    for    hlstortc 
Btruetures  and  sites  which  was  created  by 
the  Historic  Pieeervatlon  Act  of  1988,  would 
Involve  tbe  creation  of  appropriate  mecha- 
nisms and  principles  for  making  matching 
grants  to  assist  States,  communities,  groups, 
tastttutions    and    individuals    In    locking. 
Identifying,    preserrlng,    making    available 
and  developing  better  utUlaatlon  of  tbe  na- 
tion's hfcJtorlo  records.  

The  group  agreed  that  tbe  NHRP  would 
be  submitted  to  the  Heritage  -78  Committee 
of  tbe  ARBC  for  Its  approval  and  support 
and  that  It  then  be  presented  to  the  fuU 
OommHsion  for  lU  approval  and  that  the 
NHBP  then  be  submitted  to  the  President  and 
Congrees  for  appropriate  action. 
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The  second  meeting  of  tbe  Heritege  '78 
Program  committee  waa  held  in  Boston  on 
May  15.  1872;  sll  mambsra  were  preMnt  but 
one.  Tbe  Oommittee  adopted  the  Herttace  "r8 
SUtement  of  Prinolpisa  and  Purposes. 

Ths  Hsrltags  Oozamlttee  voted  unani- 
mously to  ifiprove  the  pwipoeed  NBBP  Mr- 
Blddle  preeented  the  HHBP  to  the  full  Com- 
mtMion.  Dr.  Blohard  P.  MoCormick.  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  ARBC  and  the  Heritage  Committee. 
Introduced  Dr.  Alexander  WaU,  President  of 
the  American  A»oelaUon  for  State  and  ImmX 
History;  Dr.  Tbomae  Oochian,  Preeldent  of 
the  American  Historioal  Aasnolatinn;  Dr.  T. 
Harry  WlUlama.  Praidaot  of  tbe  Orgaoiaa- 
tum  of  ftTTT*"^"  Mstinrians;  Dr,  0»at^  L. 
Haskiiu.  President  of  tbe  American  Society 
for  Legal  HUtory:  and  Mr.  Charles  B.  I^e. 
President  of  tbe  Society  of  American  Arciii- 
vists  who  dlscuesed  the  l»atlonal  HUtortc 
BMords  Prognun  and  Ite  relattonrtilp  to  the 
Bkjentennial.  The  ARBC  unanimously 
adopted  a  reeolutlon  Introduced  by  Mr 
Blddle,  recommending  the  NHBP  be  an  official 
ABBC  program  and  that  it  be  submitted  to 
ttie  President  and  Oongrese  for  appropriate 
action.  .  ^       .  . 

The  Heritage  Committee  also  agreed  to  add 
tbe  National  Conference  of  Stats  Ualson 
oncere  to  ttie  HUtortc  ConserrBtton  Advisory 
Ftenel.  and  the  American  OouneU  of  Lwrned 
aocletiee,  the  American  Ubrary  Aseodatloii, 
tbe  American  Society  tor  Legal  HUtory  and 
tbe  American  Studies  Association  to  the  Pub- 
lications and  Research  Advisory  Panel. 

Also  at  this  meeting,  the  Heritage  '78  CVim- 
mittee  directed  the  ABBC  staff  to  send  tbe 
Heritage  "76  Statement  a*  Prindplee  and  Pur- 
pose to  all  indlvlduaU  and  organizations  who 
were  thought  tr.  be  Intersstsd  or  oonosmad 
with  the  historical  aspects  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial. The  staff  vras  also  directed  to  send  out 
letters  encouraging  participation  In  the  Bi- 
centennial by  all  National  Veterans'  groupe. 
Patriotic  societies,  and  hereditary  and  serv- 
ice organisations.  These  letters  will.  In  addi- 
tion, enoooiage  the  creation  of  an  infonnal 
•PBtriotlo  and  S«vioe  Oongrasi"  to  keep  the 
ARBG  adTlssd  of  cuTTent  Bioentennial  plans. 
A.Ttr>«[r  other  proposals,  it  has  been  reoom- 
nxandsd  that  Stete  Bioentennial  Oomml^ons 
be  requested  to  oompUe  an  annotated  MWl- 
ography  of  historical  publlcatJona  birtng  de- 
veloped  or   published   within   the   State  In 
connection  with  tbe  Bicentennial.  The  ABBC 
plans  to  publish  periodically  a  national  com- 
pilation of  these  bibliographies. 

In  addition.  Federal  agendee  are  w«ai 
undwway  In  their  plans  to  oommem<»ate  the 
Bicentennial. 


HAROLD  V.  EASTBfAN.  SAN  JOAQUIN 
VALLEY'S  "MR.  WATER" 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  caUToama 
IN  THB  HOU8B  OF  BBPKBSBNTATIVKS 
Tuetdav.  Jvne  27,  1972 
Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker  the  career  of  one  of  the  greatest 
advocates  of  the  development  of  our  Ood- 
given  water  sources  In  Sen  Joaquin  Val- 
ley came  to  an  end  a  few  days  ago  with 
the  passing  of  Harold  V.  Eastman  of 

ChOWChllla.  ^  fr^A^rr 

"Judge"  EasUnan,  as  he  was  fondly 
known  by  people  from  throughoHt  the 
State,  was  also  Identified  as  "Mr.  Water* 
in  that  area  of  the  Gtolden  State  whidi 
he  served  so  weU.  Many  of  ua  hereto 
Congi««.  and  especially  thowj  ""tog 
on  ttie  Public  Works  Appn»pr»t«»w 
Subcommittees  will  recall  thte  <n"^<^ 
nlfled  gentleman,  who  came  to  testify 
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concerning  the  needa  of  the  area  he 
Mrred  so  weU.  His  testimony,  as  was  his 
Siwment  of  the  Chowchllla  Water 
District,  was  efficient,  to  the  point  and 
effecUve.  Judge  Eastman  "ved  for  the 
ChowchlUa  Water  District,  which  he 
hdD«l  establish  and  which  he  served  as 
secretary-manager  from  the  outset.  One 
of  his  primary  gocOs  was  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Buchanan  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir project  on  the  Chowchllla  River, 
upstream  from  his  home  communl^. 

It  Is  Indeed  gratifying  to  know  that 
during  his  lifetime  this  project  got  un- 
derway   and   at   gnmndbreaklng   cere- 
monies held  a  few  weeks  ago  Judge  East- 
man was  present  and  was  presented  the 
silver  plated  shovel  which  turned  the 
first  8P«leful  of  dirt  on  this  project.  Just 
a  day  or  two  before  his  passing  I  was 
able  to  tell  Judge  Eastman  that  the  con- 
tract for  the  main  dam  construction  had 
been  awarded.  I  know  In  his  heart  he  felt 
that  his  mission  had  be«i  accomplished. 
In  addition  to  his  service  to  the  Chow- 
chilla   Water   District   Judge   Eastman 
took  pride  m  the  commvmlty  in  which  he 
had  Uved  for  50  years,  helping  to  estab- 
lish a  Junior  fair,  a  hospital  district, 
serving   as   mayor,   as   Judicial   district 
judge,  and  working  with  farm  organiza- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 
He  was  a  genUe  aoul  whose  prime  char- 
acteristic, described  in  the  Chowchllla 
News,  his  hometown  paper,  was  "one  of 
patience."  ^        .   ^  ,t 

Mr  Speaker,  may  I  extend  on  behalf 
of  myself,  my  wife  and  those  of  us  here 
in  Congress  who  have  had  the  privUege 
of  knowing  Judge  Eastman  and  work- 
ing with  him  smcerest  condolences  to 
his  wife.  Laura,  and  other  members  of 
the  family,  and  may  I  say  that  they  can 
be  proud  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment not  only  of  Chowchllla  and  Madera 
County  but  of  the  State  and  Nation 
which  have  resulted  from  the  service  of 
one  of  the  most  dedicated  people  I  have 
ever  known. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  insert  m. 
the  Record  the  editorial  comments  re- 
cently found  in  the  Chowchllla  News, 
his  hometown  paper,  and  the  Madera 
Daily  Tribune,  the  paper  serving  the 
county-wide  area.  They  express  so  well 
the  affection  and  admiration  which  his 
fellowmen  had  for  this  great  gentleman 
The  articles  follow : 

[Prom  the  CbowchUla  News] 
H.  V.  •Jtjdok"  Kabtman 
A  long  career  of  public  service  came  to 
an  end  Thursday  with  the  death  of  Harold  V. 
Kastman.  81  Funeral  !^rvlces  were  held  Mon- 
day at  3  p.m.  in  the  sancttiary  of  the  P»lrst 
Baptist  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  charter 
member,  treasurer,  and  honorary  deacon  and 
trustee. 

He  died  Thursday,  June  8  at  the  Chowchllla 
Memorial  Hoepltal  following  a  short  Illness 
Int«na*nt    was    In    the   Chowchllla    District 

Cemetery 

Pew  persons  will  distinguish  themselves  In 
30  many  fields  of  endeavor  as  Mr.  Eastman. 
In  later  years  he  qualified  as  "Mr.  Water"  In 
the  Sftn  Joaquin  Valley,  since  one  of  his 
prlnotpal  activities  has  been  In  this  field  for 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  His  knowledge 
took  him  to  Sacramento  and  the  nation's 
capltol  on  many  occaalons  to  testify  on  the 
subject  bafore  committees. 

Mr.  Baatxnan  was  brought  to  Chowchllla 
in  1924  by  tJtia  late  O.  A.  Robertson,  from 
Minnesota,  where  the  two  were  associated 
in  land  development.  He  came  abovit  a  dec- 
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ade  later  than  Mr  Robertson,  founder  of 
Chowchllla.  and  for  a  few  years  continued 
in  the  employ  of  Robertson's  Land  Company. 
which  firm  opened  the  Chowchllla  Ranch  to 
colonization  in  1912. 

His  experience  in  his  many  actlvlUes  no 
doubt  paved  the  way  to  the  leadership  he 
showed  as  secretary-manager  of  the  Chow- 
chllla Water  District.  Working  with  others, 
he  was  instrumental  In  the  separation  of 
what  IS  now  Chowchllla  Water  District  and 
the  Madera  Irrigation  District.  With  the 
Chowrhllla  District  formed,  it  was  free  to  get 
going  on  bringing  surface  water  to  the  dis- 
trict It  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  him 
and  others  on  the  CWD  board  to  sign  the 
first  contact  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion for  water  from  Prlant  Dam 

Mr  Bastman  found  time  "o  serve  as  a  board 
member  of  the  Chowchllla  Junior  Pair  .since 
Its  inception  more  than  26  years  ago:  was  a 
leader  in  the  formation  of  a  hospital  district 
and  was  a  member  of  Prlant  Water  Users  or- 
ganization. 

This  did  not  mean  he  did  not  have  time 
for  other  organizations  as  he  was  an  orga- 
nizer and  director  of  Calcot.  Production 
Credit  Association  and  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  Chowchllla.  He  served  16  years  as 
mayor  of  Chowchllla  and  20  years  as  judge 
of  the  Justice  Court.  He  was  a  member  of 
Lodge  F&AM  488  of  ChowchUla.  of  which 
he  served  as  trea.sv.rer  from  1929  to  1940  and 
received  his  50  vear  membership  pin  in  Oc- 
tober of  1967  He  was  also  aiwoclated  with  the 
V.P.W  and  American  Legion. 

OTie  word  describes  his  charact«r  "pa- 
tience" With  his  desk  piled  high  with  work 
he  was  never  too  busv  to  listen  to  a  person 
recite  his  problems  It  was  a  source  of  won- 
derment to  understand  how  he  accomplished 
his  work  with  the  numerous  interruptions 
that  came  to  him  In  the  course  of  a  day.  So 
It  was.  no  matter  who  sought  his  counsel,  he 
would  give  a  listening  ear 

It  can  be  said  he  wore  many  shoes  during 
the  half  century  of  his  life  in  Chowchllla. 
and  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  persons  will 
be  found  who  can  fill  them 

He  leaves  his  wife  Laura  of  Chowchllla.  two 
sons.  Harold  Eastman  of  Fresno  and  Ralph 
Eastman  of  ChowchUla:  two  daughters.  Mrs 
Francis  Dill  of  Fresno  and  Mrs.  Helen  O'Brien 
of  Fresno  and  17  grandchildren  and  14  great 
grandchildren. 

[From  the  Madera  Dally  Tribune] 

JtJDCE  EABTMA.N 

We  all  owe  so  much  to  those  pioneers  who 
worked  hard  to  make  life  quite  a  bit  better 
for  us. 

One  such  man.  without  doubt,  was  Judge 
H.  V.  Bastman  of  Chowchllla  who  died  at 
age  81.  He  helped  lay  the  cornerstone  which 
led  to  the  development  of  his  beloved  city. 
The  Judge  came  to  Chowchllla  over  50 
years  ago  suffering  from  a  lung  disease  that 
was  supposed  to  be  fatal  In  three  months' 
time.  But  he  proved  to  be  a  battler  of  Jack 
Dampsey  proportions  and  helped  breathe  life 
Into  Chowchllla  and  in  ttirn  the  city  returned 
life  to  him.  He  often  laughed  about  how  he 
was  supposed  to  have  died  decades  ago. 

Judge  Bastman  arrived  when  Chowchllla 
was  in  Its  infancy  and  helped  chart  a  course 
that  brought  it  from  a  farming  colony  Into  a 
city.  He  was  ChowchUla's  mayor  for  eight 
years,  was  a  school  board  member  and  pre- 
sided as  Judge  for  20  years. 

Keenly  aware  of  the  value  of  water  In  the 
valley,  the  ]udge  was  instrumental  In  form- 
ing the  Chowchllla  Water  District,  which  he 
served  as  secretary-manager.  In  addition,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Irrigation  Districts  As- 
sociation of  California  and  the  Frlant  Water 
Users  .Association. 

He  always  pushed  for  construction  of 
Buchanan  Dam  on  the  Chowchllla  River — 
which  had  groundbreaKing  ceremonies  Just 
Ia.st  year-  a  dream  come  true  for  him  al- 
though he  did  not  live  to  see  Its  completion. 
One  office  observer  points  out  there  may 
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well  be  some   Impetus  now  to  rename  th« 
dam  In  his  honor. 

There  would  be  a  precedent.  In  reco^itlon 
to  his  endeavors  on  both  the  Chowchllla 
and  Madera  Fair  Boards,  the  main  fair- 
grounds' exhibit  hall  at  Chowchllla  bears 
his  name,  and  there  Is  Eastman  Lake  near 
Chowchllla.  which  pays  tribute  to  him  as  a 
believer  In  water  development  and  control. 
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TAXES:  PLAIN  TALK  ON  A  PAINFUL 
TOPIC 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or  umiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday.  June  27,  1972 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  the  only 
thing  cheap  concerning  taxes  is  some  of 
the  surprisingly  careless  talk  on  the  sub- 
ject. Senator  George  McGovern  recently 
defended  one  of  his  proposals  as  mean- 
ing a  "modest"  Increase  in  taxes  for  sin- 
gle persons  and  small  families  in  the 
$14,000  to  $16,000  a  year  bracket.  With 
all  due  respects  to  the  Senator,  I  must 
say  it  is  my  experience  that  taxpayers 
view  a  modest  increase  in  their  burden 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
modest  case  of  leprosy.  In  brief,  there 
just  is  no  such  animal. 

Let  us  take  a  look  back  to  1773.  Rela- 
tive to  other  things,  the  proposed  tax 
on  tea  sent  to  the  colonies  was  also 
modest,  but  the  following  is  the  reaction 
from  one  group,  who  sent  this  letter  to 
the  captain  of  a  ship  bringing  tea  to 
Philadelphia : 

sir:  We  are  Informed  that  you  have  Im- 
prudently taken  charge  of  a  quantity  of  tea 
which  has  been  sent  out  by  the  [East]  India 
Company,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Minis- 
try, as  a  trial  of  American  virtue  and 
resolution. 

Now,  as  your  cargo,  on  your  arrival  here, 
will  most  assuredly  bring  you  Into  hot  water, 
and  as  you  are  perhaps  a  stranger  to  these 
parts,  we  have  concluded  to  advise  you  of 
the  present  situation  of  affairs  In  Philadel- 
phia, that,  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  yoti 
may  atop  short  In  your  dangerous  errand, 
secture  vour  ship  against  the  rafts  of  combus- 
tible niatter  which  may  be  set  on  fire  and 
turned  loose  against  her;  and  more  than  all 
this,  that  you  may  preserve  your  own  person 
from  the  pitch  and  feathers  that  are  pre- 
pared for  you. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  tell  you  that  the 
Pennsylvanlana  are,  to  a  man,  passionately 
fond  of  freedom,  the  birthright  of  Americans, 
and  at  all  events  are  determined  to  enjoy  It. 
That  they  sincerely  beUeve  no  power  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  has  a  right  to  tax  them 
wlthotrt  their  consent. 

That,  In  their  opinion,  the  tea  In  your  cus- 
tody Is  designed  by  the  Ministry  to  enforce 
such  a  tax,  which  they  will  undoubtedly  op- 
pose, and  In  so  doing,  give  you  every  possible 
obstruction. 

We  are  nominated  to  a  very  disagreeable. 
but  necessary,  service:  to  our  cAre  are  com- 
mitted aU  offenders  against  the  rights  of 
America;  and  hapless  is  he  whose  evil  des- 
tiny has  doomed  him  to  suffer  at  our  hands 
Tou  are  sent  out  on  a  diabolical  service: 
and  If  you  arc  so  foolish  and  obstinate  as  to 
complete  your  voyage  by  bringing  your  ship 
to  anchor  In  this  port,  you  may  run  such  a 
gauntlet  as  win  Induce  you  In  your  last 
moments  most  heartily  to  curse  those  who 
have  made  you  the  dupe  of  their  avarice  and 
ambition. 

What    think    you.    Captain,    of    a    halter 
around  your  neck — ten  gallons  of  liquid  tar 


M-eanted  on  your  pate— with  the  feathers  of 
^■^n  wild  KMW  laid  over  that  to  enliven 
TOur  appearance? 

Only  think  seriously  of  thl»-*nd  fly  to 
the  place  from  whence  you  came— fly  without 
hesitation— without  the  formality  of  a  pro- 
Lrt— and  above  aU.  Captain  Ayres.  let  us  ad- 
vise you  to  fly  without  the  wild  geese  features. 
Your  friends  to  serve. 

Tta  CoMJarrn   or  Taemno 

A)NT)  PXATHrRINC. 

WHOSE  "ux>vnovEs"y 

The  political  thickets  are  full  of  Robin 
Hoods  who  pame  while  busily  stringing 
their  verbal  bows,  ready  to  wing  a  quick 
shot  at  the  fat  and  wicked  sheriff,  and 
shed  copious  tears  over  the  "mammoth 
loopholes"  that  let  "the  rich"  get  away 
vsithout  paying  taxes.  They  wiU  cite  the 
1968  figure  that  showed  222  returns  with 
Incomes  over  $200,000.  and  no  taxes  paid. 
Let  us  look  a  little  closer  at  this;  in 
fact  let  us  consider  it  against  the  74 
million  tax  returns  filed  in  1968.  That 
comes  down  to  three  in  1  mUllon  escaping 
taxes;  the  loopholes  closed  rather 
Quickij',  did  they  not? 

Now,  there  were  also  12.440.000  tax  re- 
turns filed  in  1968  where  people  did  not 
pay  any  taxes,  either.  Primarily,  because 
these  "tax  evaders"  had  less  than  $5,000 
in  adjusted  gross  income. 

Now  how  about  the  222  wealthy  who 
did  not  pay?  In  their  same  income 
bracket,  over  $200,000  there  were  19.001 
returns  that  did  not  have  loopholes  of 
any  sort  and  choked  up  almost  $4  billion 
in  taxes.  In  numbers  they  were  far  below 
1  percent  of  total  returns,  but  they  paid 
4.9  percent  of  all  income  tax  dollars. 

Much  tongue-clucking  goes  on  about 
the  top  20  percent  of  our  population  that 
collects  46  percent  of  all  income.  And  the 
lowest  20  percent  receives  only  3.2  per- 
cent. But  this  top  20  percent  pays  65  per- 
cent of  aU  taxes.  And  the  lowest  20 
percent  pays  only  0.5  percent  of  all  taxes. 
And  one  more  thing:  Just  who  fits  in 
this  top  20  percent  of  rich?  Anyone— 
any  family— bringing  in  over  $12,000  a 
year.  If  you  are  in  this,  or  hoping  to  get 
there,  or  moving  closer,  then,  be  careful 
about  running  after  any  soak -the- rich 
schemes.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  you 
will  be  soaking  yourself. 

One  last  word  about  "the  rich."  One 
of  Senator  McGovern's  most  noted 
charges  was  that  ITT  paid  no  Federal 
taxes  in  the  last  5  years.  ITT  paid  over 
$100  million  in  Federal  taxes  in  the  last 
5  years.  And  let  us  look  at  another  state- 
ment he  once  made: 

It  Is  the  Establishment  center  that  has 
erected  an  unjust  burden  on  the  backs  of  the 
American  workers  while  40  percent  of  the  cor- 
porations paid  no  Federal  income  taxes  at  all 
last  vear. 


The  year  1969  Is  the  last  year  for 
which  complete  figures  are  available.  It 
Is  true  that  right  at  40  percent  of  1,749,- 
345  corporate  tax  returns  had  no  check 
attached  to  them. 

For  the  simple  reason  that  in  the  veist 
majority  of  cases  they  had  no  income 
on  which  to  pay  tax. 

Corporations  are  things  other  than 
GM.  Ford.  GE,  TTT.  Anyone  with  the 
most  rudimentary  grounding  in  business 
knows  a  corporation  can  be  a  very  tiny 
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operation  indeed,  stmgfUng  to  stay 
alive,  and  doing  so  only  through  the 
night  and  day  week-long  sweat  anu 
labor  of  a  family  or  two. 

And  one  more  word  about  corporate 
wealth.  In  1971  corporations  paid  $38  bU- 
llon  in  Federal  taxes,  but  they  distrib- 
uted only  $28  billion  in  dividends.  This  is 
hardly  indicative  of  greet  wealth  being 
hoarded  and  the  poor  being  cheated  as  a 
result.  Dividend  checks  do  not  go  just 
in  large  amounts  to  majority  stockhold- 
ers. More  than  one  widow,  or  widow  with 
a  family,  or  elderly  oouple,  put  great  de- 
pendence on  theee  dividend  checks  to 
survive.  In  1965  there  were  20,100,000 
stockholders  in  this  country.  Today  there 
are    over    31,900,000,    and   the   number 

grows  dally. 

And  who  holds  this  stock?  Latest  fig- 
ures are  for  1965;  half  of  all  stockhold- 
ers had  total  incomes  under  $10,000  a 
year:  6  million  were  under  $7,500. 

WHAT    "LOOFHOUtS?" 

When  you  hear  that  term,  do  not  auto- 
maticaUy  think  of  deductions  for  min- 
eral depletion,  or  other  things  primarily 
of  concern  to  boards  of  directors  and 
heads  of  corporations.  Technically  speak- 
ing, a  loophole  is  anything  that  allows  a 
deduction.  Legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  both  House  and  Senate  which 
in  its  wording  calls  for  termination  of 
54  such  loopholes  by  specified  dates.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  loopholes  and  the 
dates  for  their  abolition : 

PBDVISIONS  THUtlKATH)  OM  AKB  AIT^ 
JAKTABT  1,  1»7« 

1.  The  WO .000  exemption  lor  the  mini- 
mum tax. 

2.  The  deduction  of  ordinary  Income  taxes 
for  the  m1n4mTim  tax. 

3.  The  exclusion  frotn  groas  Income  of 
group-term  life  Insurance  oC  employee. 

4.  The  $6,000  death  benefit  exclusion. 

5.  The  eiOO  dividend  excltislon. 
8.  The  guaranteed  business  bad  debt  de- 
duction. 

7.  The  provision  permitting  aasets  to  be 
wrlttan  off  over  a  period  20  per  cent  shorter 
than  their  class  lives  under  the  ADR  system. 

8.  The  ci^ltal  gain  treatment  of  lump- 
sum dtetrlbwtlon  from  pension  funds. 

9.  QtiallflMi  stock  optloiM. 

10.  The  tax  exemption  foe  credit  unions 
and  oert&ln  mutual  insuranoe  fnnda. 

11.  Special  reeenres  for  loeees  on  bed  debts 
of  banks,  mutual  savings  banks,  etc. 

12.  Percentage  depletion  for  oil,  gas,  and 
other  minerals. 

18.  Oai^tal  gain  for  timber,  coal,  and  Iron 
ot»  royalties. 

14.  Exclusion  of  groe»-up  on  dlvKlsnas  of 
leas  developed  country  oorpc«»tloti«. 

15.  Exclusion  of  earned  income  from  for- 
eign souroea. 

16.  The  alternative  tax  on  capital  gains  of 
corporations  and  Individuals.  _ 

17.  The  recapture  rules  for  real  property. 

18.  The  special  exemption  for  exoeas  de- 
ductions acoooot  for  farm  K 
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paovraioNS  txmciwatxd  on  ako  JiTTwa, 

JAKTTAXT  1,  1»TS 

1 .  The  exclusion  from  groas  Inootne  of  sick 
pay. 

2.  The  deduction  for  nonbusiness  Intereet, 

3.  The  deduction  for  nonbualnasa  taxes. 

4.  Past  depreciation  methods. 
6.  The  deduction  of  research  and  experi- 
mental expenditures. 

6,  The  deduction  of  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation expenditures, 

7.  Additional  first-year  depredation  allow- 
ance. 


8.  TI>B <ladaettoa  ot  vKpmtAHvamSoK  olear- 

Inc  land.  ^ 

9.  Amortltttlon   of   railroad   grading  and 

tunnel  bocea.  .»_,•..„„ 

10.  TtM   deduction   of   intanglWe   drtlllng 

and  development  ooe«a. 

11.  TUe  deduction  o«  de»elopBaent  eipendi- 
turea  in  oaae  of  mines.  

11.  The  exemption  of  etalpe  under  txmtW^ 

flags.  ^^_ 

18.  The    special    deducUon    for    Weatem 

Homlaphere  trade  oorporatlona.    

14   Ttoe  eoremptlon  of  ineoate  from  somreee 

within  pueeelnne  at  tbe  XTBlted  States. 
18.  •»•  eMlualon  frona  •■bpart  F  of  elilp- 

ping  proftte  and  oerttitn  dtndenda  and  in- 

tereet.  __    , 

16.  The  provleloni  relating  to  domestic  m- 
temaUonal  sales  corporations.     

17.  Step-up  In  tax  basis  of  pjopecty  sc- 
qnlred  from  a  dseedsnt. 

18.  Oapltal  ^in  from  tbe  sale  or  exebanfe 
of  paAeou.  

psovsBioira  TwmaamATMB  ok  un  Arm 

JAKT7ABT  1,  ISTS 

1.  Tb»  aSf.OOO  corporate  surtax  exemption. 

2.  The  retirement  Inoome  credit. 

3.  The  deduction  and  credit  for  poUtlcal 
contrlbutloas. 

4.  The  inveetment  credit. 

5.  The  excltialon  of  Interest  on  state  and 
local  bonds. 

6.  The  excltialon  of   the  rental   value   of 
parsonages. 

7.  The   exclusloo    from    groas    Inoooie    oi 
BObolarshlpe  and  feUowahlpe. 

8.  The  exeluslon  from  groes  Inoome  o<  gain 
on  sale  of  reeldsnoe  by  person  over  88. 

9.  Additional  personal  exetnpCloas  for  ths 
aged  and  blind. 

10.  The  exemption  for  child  where  Income 
exceeds  8760. 

11.  The  deduction  for  nonouslnees  casualty 

12    The  charitable  contribution  deduction. 

13.  The  medical  espense  dsdnc«loB. 

14.  The  child  care  dsdiictlan. 
16.  Tbe  moving  expenss  dsduotton. 
16.  Nonreoojpiltion  of  Rain  on  the  uss  of 

appreciated  property  to  redeem  stock. 

IT.  Wooreeognltlon  ot  gain  in  cotmectlon 
with  certain  liqtHdatloas. 

18.  The  deduction  for  long-term  oapltal 
gains. 

Now.  the  dlsttngxrished  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  «dA 
Means  'Mr.  Mills)  who  introduced  the 
House  version — HJl.  152S0 — ^haa  znade  It 
quite  clear  that  he  has  listed  these  pro- 
visloos  in  his  bill  for  the  purpoeee  of  re- 
view. He  has  also  said  he  himself  finds 
many  of  them  deelraWe  under  present 
drcmnstances.  He  has  stated.  «md  I 
a«ree,  that — 

Many  of  these  terminations  will  not,  tn 
fact,  bis  allowed  to  occur. 

But  I  cite  them  here  as  a  reminder 
that  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  tax- 
payers exist  who  do  not  have  occasion 
to  take  advantage  of  a  loophole. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  elimina- 
tion of  some  of  these  would  be  rutolng 
less  than  disastrous  to  a  great  many 
families  who  are  now  struggling  to  make 
ends  meet.  For  instance,  the  provision 
allowing  deduction  of  interest  has  been 
one  that  has  put  homeownershlp  In 
reach  of  millions.  Remove  this  and  the 
home  mortgage  burden  wffl  be  far  too 
heavy  for  many  to  bear. 

DednctlODs  to  charitable  institutions? 
If  it  is  no  longer  tax-deductible,  this 
contribution  will  surely  drop,  drastically, 
and  mean  the  death  of  many  community 
and  national  organizations  that  now  live 
only  on  voluntary  contributions 
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Retirement  Income  credits?  Ask  emy- 
one  who  Is  retired  what  this  means  to 
them. 

Medlcftl  care  exemptions?  Ask  the 
family  that  Is  trying  to  pay  medical  bills. 

Now.  there  wUl  be  no  tax-reform  leg- 
IslatloKi  until  next  year.  Hearings  will  be 
held  this  year  to  see  how  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  should  pro- 
ceed, bat  the  chairman  fMr.  Mills)  has 
announced  that — 

I  wlU  ask  the  committee  to  make  tax  re- 
form tha  fln*  octlBr  at  bu»lne«a  when  we  get 
back  Into  tha  tmalnaM  of  tbe  new  congress. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


June  28,  1972 


June  28,  1972 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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Never  mind  the  tune;  listen  to  the 
words. 

Talleyrand  was  one  of  Prance's  great- 
est statesmen  and  diplomats.  He  also  has 
the  questionable  distinction  of  being  one 
of  history's  most  notorious  two-faced 
turncoats  and  opportimlsts.  He  has,  how- 
ever, left  us,  out  of  his  rather  checkered 
career,  some  pithy  gems  on  politics  and 
one  In  particular  Is  appropriate  here: 

The  art  of  politics  la  to  flnd  new  names 
for  Institutions  which,  under  old  names, 
have  become  adlo^ls  to  the  people. 

Tax  reform  Is  a  nice  time  to  himi, 
sing,  or  whistle.  But  how  about  the 
words?  If  you  lift  a  tax  from  one  thing, 
as  sure  eis  anything  grows  It  \&  going 
to  be  laid  upon  something  else.  Musso- 
lini, not  the  diplomat  Talleyrand  was. 
had  a  comment  for  that: 

The  economists  are  not  yet  agree<l  as  to 
what  is  a  tax  and  what  Is  an  Impost;  but 
the  taxpayer  at  the  window  finds  that  It  Is 
a  futile  discussion,  because.  Impost  or  tax, 
he  has  to  pay  It. 

"Something  for  everybody"  at  first 
sound  has  a  certain  siren-like  attrac- 
tiveneea,  but  the  blimt  truth  is,  "some- 
thing for  everybody"  will  mean 
"everybody  will  pay  something" — usually 
a  lot  more  something  than  they  are  pay- 
ing now. 

OETOaMT   HOW  KBOJTt  SIMPTjaTT  AND  HOKISTT? 


No  one  questions  the  need  for  reform 
now  and  In  the  future — because  by  Its 
very  nature,  the  concept  of  reform  also 
means  constant  review  with  an  eye  to 
changing  circiunstances.  I  have  tried  In 
the  foregoing  to  scrape  away  some  of 
the  glitter  to  show  the  dross  under- 
neath, and  Illustrate  that  yelling  "Re- 
form!" at  the  top  of  the  lungs  often 
drowns  out  the  facts  of  the  matter  being 
whispered  elsewhere. 

How  about  simplicity?  The  U.S.  Treas- 
ury would  go  along  with  that  one;  so 
would  everyone  else.  We  cannot  escape 
a  certain  degree  of  complexity  but  I 
believe  It  Is  obvious  that  we  are  all  about 
to  disappear  and  lose  ova  sanity  under 
a  mound  of  laws,  codes,  regulations, 
terms,  and  interpretations  that  would 
defy  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  ages. 

It  Is  said  of  Napoleon  that  when  he 
ordered  new  codification  of  the  laws  of 
Prance,  he  stressed  they  were  to  be  con- 
densed to  the  point  where  any  French- 
man could  carry  a  copy  in  his  hip  pocket. 
At  present  It  takes  a  semi  truck — not  too 
far  from  the  truth — to  haul  tax  laws 
around.  At  least  they  could  be  cut  down 
to  wheelbarrow  size. 


And  how  about  some  more  honesty 
on  the  all-Important  subject  of  what  we 
are  getting  for  our   tax  money?   The 
highly     prestigious     and     Independent 
Brookings    Institution    in    Washington, 
D.C.,  recenUy  released   a  major  study 
called  "Setting  National  Priorities:  the 
1973    Budget."    The   New    York   Times 
called  the  study  "An  Epitaph  for  the 
Great  Society"   and  pointed   out  that 
what  Brookings  was  really  saj-ing  was 
that  while  there  was  plenty  of  money— 
Federal  social  spending  up  from  $30  bil- 
lion to  $110  billion  In  10  years;  great 
society  programs  alone  from  $1  7  billion 
to  $35.7  billion— there  was  no  knowledge 
of  what  was  going  on.  The  net  result 
was  Immense  waste  of  time,  effort,  tal- 
ent— and  tax  money. 
Prom  the  study : 

Once  It  was  decided  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  undertake  an  activity,  and 
that  a  partlctUar  amount  of  money  should 
be  allocated  to  It.  getting  the  Job  done  was 
not  considered  an  overriding  problem  of  na- 
tional policy.  It  was  considered  safe 
to  assume  that  If  federal  money  were  al- 
located to  a  particular  objective,  that  ob- 
jective would  be  achieved. 

I^>r  a  while,  the  new  aspirations  and  the 
old  approach  to  'letting  priorities  persisted 
side  by  side.  It  was  not  immediately  recog- 
nized that  the  new  demands  on  the  federal 
government  required  that  attention  be  paid 
to  how  federal  programs  were  to  be  carried 
out.  The  problem  of  setting  national  priori- 
ties in  the  19608  was  still  seen  primarily  as 
determining  what  should  be  done  and  how 
much  should  be  spent.  The  Idea  persisted 
that  If  one  could  Identify  a  problem  and 
allocate  some  federal  money  to  It,  the  prob- 
lem would  get  solved,  (emphasis  In  original) 

Of  course,  it  was  wrong,  all  wrong.  An 
English  classical  scholar  once  com- 
mented on  the  same  attitude,  prevalent 
In  Rome  in  the  fading  days  of  her  glory. 
He  noted  that  for  years  the  Roman 
eagles  had  carried  the  letters  SPQR — 
Senatus  Populusque  Romanus — the  Sen- 
ate and  Roman  people.  But  with  the 
concept  of  bread  and  circuses,  he  ob- 
served, the  meaning  had  subtly  changed 
to  Stultus  Populus  Quaerit  'ad)  Roman 
— or,  the  stupid  people  rim  to  Rome,  as 
they  saw  Rome  the  solution,  through 
more  spending,  to  all  of  their  problrans. 
Reform?  Certainly:  as  I  have  stated, 
reform  Is  a  constant  process.  No  one  in- 
dividual has  a  comer  on  the  process, 
nor  on  the  idea.  I  am  surprised  they 
would  think  they  could  sell  themselves 
so  easily  to  the  public  on  such  a  stance. 
Simplicity?  A  must,  before  we  collec- 
tively go  mad  each  April  15. 

Honesty  about  what  we  are  getting, 
and  the  corn-age  to  say  "Thus  far  and  no 
farther,  and  even  seriously  consider  step- 
ping back"?  Equally  essential,  before  we 
spend  ourselves  into  utter  bankruptcy. 

Or  slavery.  That  comes  right  along 
with  bankruptcy.  Plato  said,  centuries 
ago,  in  the  republic: 

The  tyrant  .  .  Has  he  not  also  another 
object  which  Is  that  they  may  be  Impover- 
ished by  payment  of  taxes,  and  thus  com- 
pelled to  devote  themselves  to  their  dally 
wants  and  therefore  leas  likely  to  conspire 
against  him? 


FORMER  CONGRESSMAN  RICHARD 
L.  ROUDEBUSH  SPEAKS  TO  MOTH- 
ERS OF  WORIiD  WAR  H  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

OF  VttOUMk 
IN   THK  HOUSB  OF  REPRBBINTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1972 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  SpeiJcer,  our  good 
friend  and  former  colleague,  Rick  Roude- 
bush,  has  been  serving  his  country 
faithfxilly  and  well  In  the  executive 
branch  as  Assistant  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  for  the  last  2 

vears. 

In  the  following  remarks  he  addressed 
the  important  and  misimderstood  ques- 
tion of  the  VA  hospital  and  medical  care 
system,  and  I  am  proud  to  Insert  his 
speech  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

TXXT  or  RXKAUU  BT  BICHABS  L.  BOUUKBTTBK, 

Assistant  DiatrrT  Admiwistsatob  of  Vrr- 

ERANS'  AlTAriS  AT  TOT  ANKTJAI.  CONVBNTlOIf 
or    THE    MOTHIRS    OF    WOBU)    VfAR    II 

Madam  President— my  friend,  Sophie  Sul- 
.skl— ladias  of  the  mothers  of  World  War  Two. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I  am  de- 
lighted to  meet  with  you  today. 

I  am  aware  that  this  Is  yotu-  2flth  national 
convention— and  that  your  group  was  orga- 
nized 30  years  ago  in  Oary,  Indiana — and 
that  the  aary  unit.  No.  1,  Is  stUl  very  active 
m  vour  organization. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  recaU  that  your 
national  headquarters  Is  located  In  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana.  I  pass  yoiir  national  head- 
quarters frequently— for  as  you  may  know- 
Indiana  Is  my  home  State — and  I  had  the 
privilege  for  many  years  of  serving  Indiana 
people  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

To  com*  back  to  the  Midwsat— to  be  In 
Illinois— next  door  to  Indiana,  la  always  a 
pleasure,  but,  to  also  have  the  good  fortime 
of  meeting  with  you  Is  an  honor  and  a  privi- 
lege. 

At  any  time  It  would  be  entirely  fitting  for 
me  to  pay  deserved  tribute  to  the  unselfish 
women  who  make  up  the  mothers  of  World 

War  n.  ,  ,*  V 

Hospital  volunteers  are  not  only  unaelflsh 
people,  who  give  so  generously  of  their  time. 
and  so  compassionately  of  their  hearts,  but 
collectively,  you  have  made  your  organiza- 
tion a  most  remarkable  one. 

I  say  "remarkable"  because  of  the  diversity 
of  your  membership  as  volunteers  In  the 
service  of  VA,  and  those  all  of  us  serve. 

Members  of  your  280  units  come  from  all 
walks  of  life— from  every  element  of  Amer- 
ica's educational,  economic,  ethnic,  social 
and  religious  spectrum. 

In  your  ranks  axe  retired,  and  highly  suc- 
cessful professional  women,  serving  along- 
side buay  hcwnemakera,  and  many  widows 
who  hold  Jobs  and  have  careers  on  a  full 
workweek  basis. 

At  the  end  of  a  hard  day,  or  week,  so  many, 
many  of  you  forego  needed  and  deserved  rest 
and  relaxation,  because  HI  and  disabled,  and 
lonely  veterans  need  your  concern  and  com- 
panionship and  care,  even  more. 

But  you  are  even  more  remarkable  because, 
diu-lng  this  30th  year  of  your  organization, 
you  axe  asking  yourselves,  and  those  with 
whom  you  work,  as  weU  as  those  you  serve. 
what  more  can  be  done  In  the  vtriuntary 
movement,  and  how  can  we  do  It  better? 

Thus,   I   repeat,  the   terms  "remarkable" 

and  "unselfish",  when  appUed  to  the  mothers 

of  World  War  Two  imlts,  are  truly  jusUfled. 

Now,  what   about  the  hospital  volimteer 

In  today's  world? 


ThU  IS  a  good  question  to  sak  ««»«  I  »^o^ 
««  and  your  offlcers  have  been  thinking 
Sout  that,  and  not  teUlng  yourselves,  and 
^  vou  have  served,  how  much  you  have 
7^  lot  them  m  the  past  30  years. 

A  progressive  group,  such  as  yours,  knows 
there  is  »  dlfflcult.  demanding  course  the 
^pltal  volunteer  groups  must  follow  in  the 

'^*^'"nyi!^' alarmist.  However,  I  am  a 

'^\  realist,  I  can  fcoeeee  changes  In  the 
kinds  and  delivery  points  of  hospital  and 
^cal  care,  which  the  Vetseana  Admlnla- 
^lon  must  provide  In  th*!  years  ahead, 
and  thus  comparable  changes  in  the  kinds 
and  delivery  points  of  voluntary  serrlMB. 

I  am  not  talking  about  browHned.  or 
liberalized,  or  revolutionary  social  wellare- 
mandated  changes,  in  VA  medicine. 

And  I  am  not  talking  about  the  Impact  of 
•he  President's  health  care  message  to  Oon- 
'L^  or  national  health  Insuranoe.  or 
related  future  developments,  upon  VA  medl- 
^.  M  we  have  known  It  for  more  than  four 

In  this  connecUon,  however,  I  muat  digress 
at  this  point  to  give  you,  and  through  you, 
aU  of  the  offlcers  and  members  of  the  organi- 
zations, which  you  so  ably  represent,  this  as- 
surance. ^  J  _ii,  w- 
Quality  health  care  must  be.  and  wlU  be, 
made  avaUable  to  all  Americana,  at  reason- 
able oast.  ^     _  . 

But,  I  assure  you.  that  ae  far  as  the  Vet- 
erans AdmlnlstraUon  la  concerned,  such  care 
wUl  never  be  at  the  expense  of  America's 
veterans.  . 

The  Veterans  Administration  ho^ltal  and 
medical   care   system,   wlU   not   be   dismem- 
bered. 
This,  I  can  promise  you. 
For  two  reasons. 

First  because  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  American  people  will  never  permit 
this  to  happen. 

And  second,  because  they  reoognlae,  as 
do  you  and  I,  the  unprecedented  achieve- 
ment, and  the  unequaaed  atrengtba  of  VA 
medicine. 

They  recognize  the  opportunity,  we  now 
have  to  buUd  on  these  strengths,  not  only  for 
the  continued  health  and  welfare  of  Amer- 
ica's veterans  to  whom  this  naUon  has  a 
commitment,  but  to  build  on  the  strengths  of 
VA  medicine  for  the  ndded  health  and  well 
being  of  aU  Americans. 

You  should  also  be  aware  of  these  strengths, 
not  alone  because  they  are  chapters  In  the 
outstanding  suooees  story  we  call  VA  medi- 
cine, and  certainly  your  organization,  has 
written  many  such  chapters  In  the  pest  80 
years. 

You  should  also  be  aware  of  the  strengths 
of  VA  medicine,  because  of  the  almoet  daily 
opportunities  you  have,  to  articulate  these 
strengths,  for  friends  and  neighbors,  for  as- 
sociates, and  fellow  citizens,  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  story,  of  quality  VA  hoe- 
pttal  and  medical  care. 

What  are  some  of  tlie  prlnclpca  strengths 
of  VA  medicine? 

You  will  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  size,  vrtth  a 
capital  "S".  Is  one  of  the  greatest  strengths 
of  the  VA  hoepltal  system,  the  world's 
largest. 

At  this  moment,  as  you  well  know,  It  Is 
167  hospitals,  78  nursing  homes,  six  restora- 
tion centers,  303  outpatient  clinics,  and  two 
blind  centers. 

You  may  not  know,  however,  that  the  $3.7 
billion  budget,  proposed  for  VA  medicine,  in 
fiscal  year  1973,  is  a  record  high  for  VA. 

The  President  has  recommended  for  fiscal 
year  1973,  a  total  of  $166  million  for  hoe- 
pltal construction.  This  will  be  the  largest 
appropriation  for  VA  construction  In  the 
past  20  years.  Two  new  hospitals,  and  seven 
major  modernization  projects,  coetlng  $127.7 
million    are    ctirrently    under   construction. 


Three   new   hospitals   costing   $77.9    million 
were  recently  opened. 

Undoubtedly,  you  have  been  alerted  to 
the  fact,  that  in  our  own  faculties,  in  the 
coming  year,  VA  wlU  care  for  nearly  one 
mUllon  veterans,  the  greatest  number  In 
history,  and  100,000  over  last  years  total. 

Staff  outpatient  visits  are  expected  to  ex- 
ceed 10  million  next  year,  or  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  million  more  than  last  year. 

Some  may  ask,  how  can  these  record  fig- 
ures, which  add  up  to  unprecedented  re- 
sponslbUltles  for  VA  medicine,  be  considered 
strengths? 

I  say  that  they  are  "strengths, '  even  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hoepltal 
volunteers. 

They  are  strengths,  because  these  record 
setting  responsibilities  wlU  test,  to  your  pres- 
ent limits  and  skills  the  resourcefulness, 
the  flexlbUlty,  and  the  durability  of  the 
voluntary  service. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  that  you 
will  be  equal  to  the  challenge  that  lies  Im- 
mediately ahead,  because  having  met  this 
test,  you  WlU  be  equal  to  the  ever  sterner 
tests,  and  ever  greater  chaUenges,  that  face 
you  In  the  next  30  years. 

To  complete  this  brief  summation  of  VA 
medicine's  principal  strengths — 

The  VA  hospital  system,  as  we  know  It 
today,  has  not  Just  been  existing  for  30 
years.  It  has  been  developing,  and  growing, 
and   Improving    during   those    years. 

.As  the  result  of  this  development,  growth, 
and  improvement,  VA  hospitals  and  medical 
facilities  today  are  located  within  100  miles, 
or  2  hours'  drive,  for  90  percent  of  America's 
28  million  Uvlng  veUrans. 

This  geographical  dlspersement.  together 
with  the  broad  range  of  services,  provided 
by  our  hospitals  and  medical  faciUtles,  give 
the  VA  hospital  system  the  potential,  the 
strength.  If  you  wlU.  for  lU  own  effective 
reglonallaatlon.  the  kind  of  organlzaUon 
which  the  President  had  In  mind  when  he 
pointed  out  that  the  consumer  should  not 
be  forced  to  thread  his  way  through  a  com- 
plex maze  of  separate  services  and  special- 
ists, but  Instead  should  have  a  full  range 
of  resources  avaUable  through  a  single 
organization. 

Another  strength  of  VA  medicine  is  the 
on-going  abUlty  of  the  VA  hospital  system, 
under  the  sharing  law.  to  become  acUvely 
engaged  with  all  elements  of  the  private 
health  sector,  in  aU  forms  of  organizational, 
professional,  and  functional  reglonallaatlon. 
The  established  relaUonahlp  of  the  VA 
hoepltal  system  with  medical,  dental,  nurs- 
ing, pharmacy,  and  schools  of  allied  health 
sciences,  throughout  the  country,  and  at 
last  count.  Including  74  graduate  depart- 
ments of  psychology,  these  totaled  nearly 
600,  this  relationship,  enables  VA  medicine 
to  be  a  major  source  of  expansion,  for 
the  development  and  production  of  critically 
needed  health  manpower,  for  the  Nation's 
total  health  care  system. 

And,  by  any  standard,  this,  too,  is  a 
strength.  ^  _.        . 

So  U  the  recognized  leadership  of  VA  med- 
icine, in  providing  about  half  of  the  Nation^ 
third  and  fourth  year  medical  studenta,  wltb 
part  of  their  training,  and  our  ability  to 
train  60.000  perKJna,  In  60  different  categories 
of  health  services.  In  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
And  this  number  wlU  Increase  In  the  years 
ahead.  ^  .     ^__ 

I  have  cited  theee  strengths,  not  to  brag, 
but  to  remind  you,  that  as  team  members 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  voluntary 
service  program,  you  are  privileged  to  be 
part  of  the  finest,  the  strongest,  the  most 
modem,  and  the  most  devoted  medical  teem 
m  the  world. 

I  enoourage  you  to  be  proud  of  this  team, 
proud  of  Its  past  accomplishments,  and  on- 
going achievements,  and  proud  too,  of  the 
vital  role  which  hoepltal  volunteers  have 
played.  In  building  the  VA  medical  team. 


It  is  ray  strong,  personal  oonvictton.  that 
the  leal  worth  of  the  Veterans  Admlnlztea- 
tlon  voltintary  service,  and  the  OodllKe 
charity  and  concern,  and  compaeslon  of  yoor 

volunteers,  can  never  be  measured.         

And  need  not  be.  if  Dr.  Albert  Sohwettwr 
wasrlght  when  he  said: 

"I  dont  Imow  wba$  your  daeOny  will  be. 
but  one  thing  I  know:  the  only  ones  among 
you  who  wlU  be  reaUy  happjr  we  tiioee  who 
sought  and.  found  how  to  serva." 

He  further  obeerved  that.  "What  the  world 
lacks  most  today  Is  people  who  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  needs  of  others.  In  this  un- 
selfish labor."  he  said.  "A  bleertng  falls  on 

both  tbe  helper  and  the  belped." ^^^ 

I  can  ten  you  today  tbai,  were  Albert 
Schweitzer  preeent,  he  would  kaow  weU.  aad 
be  pleased,  that  be  was  in  tbe  ocmpany  of 
reaUy  happy  women.  He  would  realiae  fuBy, 
and  be  grateful,  that  he  was  wltneas  to  un- 
selfish laboris  blessing,  that  has  fallen  on 
your  volunteers,  and  on  the  daservlng  and 
ti^nUul  veteran  patlenta  In  VA  bo^pltals 
wbom  you  have  hrtped. 

I  know  that  tbe  9.000  mothers  in  your  cr- 
gankatlon.  bare  devoted  many  thousands 
of  hours  to  hoepttaltwert  veterans. 

Take  Just  one  of  theee  bouts,  aad  give  it 
to  a  lonely.  boapltaUsed  veteran,  for  whram 
medicine  has  done  everything  poasttole.  but 
who  needs  the  simple  company  which  only  a 
volunteer  can  provide. 

He  may  never  be   able  to  ezprees.  ade- 
quately, hie  gratitude. 
But.  he  need  no*. 

His  smile,  the  clasp  of  his  hand,  the 
"thank  you"  mirrored  In  his  eyes,  are  reward 
enough  for  the  volunteer. 

So  today,  even  as  I  acknowledge  your  un- 
selAsh  service,  we  must  also  reeognlm  the 
need  for  new  volunteers,  to  Jm  tbe  tens  of 
thousands  of  lonely  boms  of  theee  veterans, 
who  WlU  need  the  concern,  conipaaslon.  and 
care  of  a  volimteer  In  years  to  come. 

When  I  speak  of  a  voiunteer's  care,  I  do 
not  mean  amateurish  servloe,  or  serrlce  on 
an.  "if  I  can  be  there"  basU. 
I    mean    dependable    service,    on    a    flnn 

schedule  basis. 

And  I  mean  prtrfeeelonal  service,  resulting 
from  tbe  proieaalonal  training  which  VA 
hoepltal  personnel,  are  qualified,  and  anxious 
to  provl<to.  

Horace  mann  teUs  us  that  to  pity  distress 
is  but  human,  to  relieve  It,  Is  godlike. 

I  think  I  am  truly  blessed  today,  to  be  In 
the  company  of  so  many  women,  whom  Ood 
must  like  very  much.  Indeed. 

May  he  grant  all  of  you  many  years  of 
continued  health,  so  that  you  may  serve  wir 
Ul  and  disabled  and  agmg  hoepttaltoed 
veterans,  with  the  same  devotion  and  akUl. 
compassion  and  care,  that  have  earned  you 
much  recognltkHi. 

Meet  Important,  may  he  Inspire  otnen, 
through  vour  shining  example,  to  Joto  yoo 
In  giving  your  hearts  and  hands  in  servloe 
to  thoee  who  served. 

Thank  you,  very  much,  for  permitting  me 
today  to  be  with  so  many  truly  good  people. 
Ood  bless  you. 


A  FINE  CITIZEN  RETIRES 

HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

or  onusMA 
IN    THE   HOU8B   OF   RKPRKSENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  June  27.  1972 
Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  ona  of  the 
Eighth  Coigreasloiial  District  of  Indi- 
ana's out»tanding  citizens  recently 
stepped  down  as  secretary -treaaurer  of 
the  Tell  City  Chair  Co.  in  the  commu- 
nity of  that  name. 
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Roy  Fmn's  entire  Ufetlme  of  service 
has  been  devoted  to  bettering  the  life  of 
hi*  fellow  man.  His  philanthropies  are 
lefoidary  and  there  are  few  worthy 
chATltles  that  have  not  benefited  from 
this  fine  man's  help. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  share  with  my  col- 
leagues this  llttie  summary  from  the 
Tell  City  Thursday  News  on  the  produc- 
tive and  fruitful  career  of  Roy  N.  Ptenn: 
VmHm  TO  CUM  «S-7xAS  Cambm  WrrH  Ckai« 
Vtuc 
Roy  N.  Fenn,  secretary-tremsurer  of  ToU 
CJty  Chair  Company,  will  retire  April  30 
from  active  duty  after  being  aBsoolatwl  with 
the  Arm  for  40  years. 

The  78-ye*r-old  induatrlallrt  and  philan- 
thropist, widely  known  for  hla  work  In  Boy 
aooutlng  and  with  crippled  chUdren,  aa  weU 
tm  in  dvlo  and  fraternal  organl«atlon  «a- 
deavon.  Joined  the  company  In  1887. 

HU  flrat  job  there  waa  in  the  bookkeeping 
department  where  he  worked  for  hl«  brother, 
the  late  Chris  Penn,  secretary-tpeasurer  and 
general  manager  of  the  oompany.  Chris 
Penn  died  in  1M6  and  he  was  »\iooeeded  in 
the  poaltlon  by  Roy. 

Shortly  after  that  time  Penn  and  a  cou- 
am.  Kan  Zoerchor,  who  was  president  of  the 
arm.  put  on  a  night  crew  to  Inorsaee  the 
plants  productivity  and  output. 

The  former  T^iU  City  Deek  Company,  now 
the  company's  No.  2  plant,  was  purchased 
and  a  short  time  later  the  Arm  bought  the 
former  Knott  Manufacturing  Company 
plant,   now  the  firm's  No.  4  plant. 

The  company  c\irrenUy  Is  operating  four 
plants,  numbered  1.  2.  3  and  4 

When  Penn  became  general  manger, 
the  oompany  vmpXayA  approximately  200 
people.  Now  it  employs  over  800  and  Its 
products  are  shlppwl  all  over  the  UiUted 
States.  ^   ^ 

A  naUva  and  lifelong  resident  of  E>erry 
County,  Penn  waa  bom  March  27,  1894  the 
son   of   the   late   A.   P.   and   Anna   Zoercher 

A  1912  graduate  of  Tell  City  High  School, 
penn  entered  Purdue  University  following 
graduation  where  he  received  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  Degree  In  Agrloultiire  in  1916. 

BXTXraNS    TO    TKIX    CITY 

He  then  retvumed  to  TeU  City  where  he 
worked  on  his  father's  farm  in  what  Is  now 
the  Pennhaven  area  for  10  years,  a  period 
Interrupted  only  by  his  service  with  the 
US    Armed  Forces  during  World  War  I. 

Penn  entered  service  in  1917.  serving  13 
months  in  Prance  with  the  648th  Aero 
Squadron.  The  squadron  was  In  charge  of 
all  American  aviation,  pursuit,  bombard- 
ment   and    observation    areas. 

Penn  said  "there  was  lots  of  excitement. 
We  were  right  on  the  front  In  the  Verdun 
sector."  He  was  discharged  from  service  !n 
1919  after  being  with  the  military  over  a 
period  of  18  months. 

MAaBIKD    PAULA    MUELCHI 

On  May  S,  1920  he  married  the  former 
Paula  Muelchl.  The  couple  lived  and  worlced 
on  the  Pennhaven  farm. 

Penn  said  his  10  years  experience  on  the 
farm  was  the  secret  of  his  success  in  the 
plant.  His  farm  years,  by  his  own  admlselon 
were  not  overwhelmingly  successful.  "But  I 
learned  a  laeeon  during  each  of  those  years." 
he  said. 

•"I  found  out."  he  said,  "you  can't  sell 
something  for  less  than  it  costs  to  raise  or 
manufacture."" 

"I  don't  know  too  much  about  engineering, 
design  or  other  details  of  manufaoturlng"  he 
said,  'but  I  do  know  about  costs — cost  Is  all 
inxportaiit  and  the  secret  of  suooess.  If  we 
can't  manufacture  goods  at  a  profit  we  let 
someone  else  do  it." 

Penn  has  many  interests  In  life  and  his 
age,  although  it  may  have  slowed  him  a  little. 


has  not  dampened  his  enthusiasm  Probably 
his  main  interest  Is  In  Camp  Koch  for 
Crippled  Children  at  Troy  which  he  built 
in  1947.  he  said,  'with  EvansvlUe  Industrial- 
ist, the  late  Henry  Kc«h's  il25.000." 

HtfMBLS   BEOINhnNO 

The  camp  began  humbly  enough  on  a 
meagre — but  adequate  2Vi  acre  site  over- 
looking the  Ohio  River,  from  one  of  .he  high- 
est points  in  Perry  County,  the  cliffs  east  of 
Troy.  The  camp,  since  then,  has  grown  to  a 
rambling  33  acres. 

Penn  Is  not  hesitant  about  asking  people 
to  remember  the  camp,  for  which  he  has 
fought  and  labored  so  long  and  hard.  In  their 
wUls.  "But"  he  added.  "I  would  prefer  getting 
anything  they  might  want  to  give  whUe  they 
are  living." 

Penn  recalls  when  the  4-H  Pair  was  held 
in  Citv  Park,  in  Tell  City  and  later  at 
Legion  Pleld. 

However,  his  donation  of  land  for  the  4-H 
Fairgrounds  in  Pennhaven,  brought  an  end 
to  the  4-H  Pairs  m  TeU  City,  Now  they  are 
held  annually  at  the  fairgrounds. 

Perry  County  Memorial  Hospital  was  also 
built  on  a  four  acre  tract  of  land  donated 
by  Penn. 

The  Pennhaven  property  originally  covered 
an  area  of  some  300  acres 

Penn  has  been  in  the  Scouting  movement 
since  1916  when  he  became  a  Scoutmaster. 
He  has  paid  his  registration  fee  in  the  Scout- 
ing organization  ever  since. 

IN    SCOTTTINO    56    rEARS 

He  has  served  Boy  ScouUng  56  years.  No- 
one  else  in  soxithem  Indiana  can  claim  such 
a  long  period  of  service  In  the  movement. 

He  has  received  numerous  scouting  awards 
Including  the  Silver  Beaver  which  was  pre- 
sented to  hlra  !n  Evanavllle  and  the  Silver 
Antelope,  a  national  award,  presented  to 
Penn  in  Chicago.  He  and  Raphael  Bleaslnger. 
Jasper,  are  the  only  two  southern  Indiana 
men  who  hold  the  Silver  Aatelope  award. 

The  Tell  City  Industrial  st  has  also  been 
extremely  active  in  the  Santa  Claus  letter 
answering  program  sponsored  hy  the  com- 
mittees of  the  American  Legion,  the  40  e* 
8  and  the  Legion's  Welfare  Department. 

The  program  was  begun  In  1939  when  some 
10.000  letters  were  sent  out  to  children  all 
over  the  world.  Last  year  some  60.000  letters 
were  answered. 

Penn  said  the  sponsors  get  help  In  the 
answering  service  from  many  organizations 
"It's  wonderful,"  he  said,  "the  way  everyone 
pitches  in  to  help  In  the  program." 

Penn.  who  headed  the  program  for  years 
said  he  has  "had  it"  now  and  although  he 
Is  stUl  extremely  interested  In  Its  continued 
success,  will  no  longer  take  such  an  active 
pturt. 

SANTA     LETTEKS 

"We  get  some  400  to  500  letters  from  des- 
titute children  each  year  with  appeals  to 
Santa  Claus.  They  are  forwarded  to  Ameri- 
can Legion  Posts  or  service  clubs  In  the  cities 
of  their  origin.  These  groups  were  asked  to 
Investigate  and  help  theee  children  If  they 
were  deserving  and  the  organization  desired 
to  do  so."  he  said. 

In  answer  to  one  letter,  an  American  Legion 
Post  In  Connecticut  took  a  whole  wagon  load 
of  provisions  to  a  group  of  six  children  living 
with  their  grandparents. 

A  letter  from  a  little  girl  In  San  Diego. 
Calif.,  who  wanted  a  doll  for  Christmas, 
brought  quick  response  from  the  local  or- 
ganization. The  mother's  thank  you  letter 
credited  the  Legion's  answer  to  the  chUds 
letter  with  giving  her  hope  and  saving  her 
life. 

Pew  turn  Penn  down  when  he  asks  for  aid 
on  a  civic  project.  He's  hard  to  turn  down 
because  he  has  done  and  Is  continuing  to 
give  so  much  of  himself. 

■I  don't  like  to  take  'no'  for  an  answer 
when  It  comes  to  community  service,"  he 
said. 


Penn  summed  it  all  up  when  be  said,  "I've 
had  a  lot  of  hardships  In  my  day,  but  each 
and  every  one  that  came  along  taught  me  a 
leason." 


Penn  la  a  charter  member  of  the  TeU  city 
Barbershopper  Chapter,  founded  here  in 
1946.  He  has,  over  the  years,  been  its  lift 
blood. 

Barbershopper  headquarters  Is  In  Harmony 
Hall  which  Is  located  In  the  basement  of 
Penn's  home  on  Ninth  Street. 

COMPLSTT    BXCOaOS 

He  has  a  complete  record  of  everything 
connected  with  the  Barbershoppers'  armual 
show  including  ticket  sales,  proceeds  and 
profits  since  the  group  first  began  having  the 
show  In  19B4. 

"As  to  the  future,"  he  said,  "111  keep 
btisy  doing  moet  of  the  things  I  have  been 
doing  with  Camp  Koch,  Boy  Scouting,  4-H 
and  recreational  work  but  I  also  plan  to  do 
some  fishing  and  playing  golf  as  weU  as 
working  in  my  flower  garden." 

He  and  Mrs.  Penn  plan  to  leave  May  10 
for  a  16-day  trip  to  the  Scandanavlan  coun- 
tries of  Norway,  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

In  1969  the  Penns  visited  a  granddaughter, 
Mrs.  Susan  Grant  Akyurt  In  Ankora.  Tur- 
key. They  have  visited  Hawaii  and  also  were 
on  a  cruise  to  Japan  and  the  Orient. 

In  their  plans  for  the  future  they  have 
also  Included  visiting  with  their  only  chUd. 
a  daxighter,  Phyllis  Orant,  M.D.,  In  New 
Castle  and  their  grandchildren. 

A  Kentucky  Colonel.  Penn  Is  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Indiana  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  the  Indiana  Rehabilitation  As- 
.soclatlon.  He  holds  honorary  life  member- 
ships In  both  the  Hadl  Shrine  and  40  et  8. 

Preeldent  Richard  Nixon  has  invited  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Penn  to  Washington,  D.C.  on  May  3 
to  attend  a  conference  on  the  handicapped. 

He  Is  also  to  be  honored  by  40  et  8  Volture 
Locale    1040,   OonnersTllle   June  24   and  25. 

His  Invitation  states  the  affair  Is  to  "hon- 
or the  most  honorable  Roy  Penn.  He  Is  giv- 
ing his  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  Soclete." 

Penn  has  never  done  emytblng  In  his  life 
to  which  he  didn't  give  his  aU." 


JOHN  LEACACOS,  PLAIN  DEALER 
WRITER,  RETIRES 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

oy  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1972 
Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  world  today  Is  an  extremely 
complex  and  fast  paced  one.  Each  day's 
newspaper  tells  of  a  world  moving  at 
lightning  speed  in  an  infinite  number  of 
directions.  Events  could  easily  over- 
whelm us,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
there  are  men  among  us  who  have  the 
ability  to  interpret  events,  make  them 
understandable,  and  show  us  how  pat- 
terns and  relationships  exist  among 
things  which  had  seemingly  been  un- 
related. 

Such  a  man  is  John  P.  Leacacos,  who 
has  served  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
and  its  readers  in  a  variety  of  capacities 
over  the  past  four  decades,  including  as 
roving  correspondent  in  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  writer  for  the  Plain  Dealers 
Washington  bureau,  and  head  of  the 
bureau  since  1966. 

Mr.  Leacacos  has  gained  a  reputation 
for  diligently  searching  out  the  facts, 
and  then,  in  his  writings,  placing  these 
facts  in  a  historical  perspective  which 
explains  both  their  significance  and  their 


--anlng  for  the  future.  OfBclals  of  the 
SSient.  as  weU  as  the  general  pub- 
SJ'J^  belted  greaUy  by  his  pene- 
^  analyses.  One  IndlcaUon  of  the 
iJSem  he  has  earned  among  ^<^' 
JSs  is  the  fact  that  he  received  the 
SSSas  press  Club  Award  for  his  for- 
eign correspondence. 

Mr  Leacacos  has  announced  that  he 
wui  retire  from  the  Plain  Dealer  as  of 
T,iiv  1  While  I  deeply  regret  that  we 
Si  no  longer  see  his  writings  in  the 
newspaper  on  a  regular  basis.  I  am  cer- 
uL  he  wiU  continue  to  speak  out.  and 
tbftt  his  wisdom  will  benefit  us  for  many 
years  to  come.  „.      »     ♦k,., 

I  would  now  like  to  insert  mto  the 
CowGRESSiONAL  RECORD  two  articles  from 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  concerning 
the  career  of  John  P.  Leacacos. 
The  articles  follow : 
PuoM  Dxaiia'B  Johk  Leacacos  Retieino 
John    P.    Leacacos,    chief    of    The    Plain 
Qealer's    Washington    bureau    for    the    last 
6  years  and  before  that  foreign  correspond- 
ent  and    writer    on    foreign    affairs    in    the 
bureau.  wlU  retire  July  1. 

Leacacos  has  written  from  moet  corners  oi 
the  globe,  covering  major  evenU,  analynlng 
the  politics,  interviewing  the  leaders  and  re- 
porting  on  the  lives  of  the  people  he  observed. 
In  a  weekly  Sunday  column.  "Dies  -  the 
Fog  "  he  has  probed  every  aspect  of  the  na- 
tional government  and  the  people  who  run  It^ 
Leacacoa  was  born  In  Kingston.  Pa.,  63 
vears  ago.  He  attended  schools  In  Wllkes- 
Barre.  Pa.,  and  Lakewood  before  going  to 
Harvard  University,  class  of  1931. 

He  joined  The  Plain  Dealer  staff  In  1934 
and  soon  became  Its  expert  on  local,  state  and 
iederal  agencies  In  the  socioeconomic  field 
during  the  depression. 

His  coverage  of  the  draft  led  to  a  commis- 
sion as  captain  In  the  manpower  branch  of 
the  UJ3.  Army  In  1043.  At  wars  end  he  held 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  having  served 
three  years  In  North  Africa  and  Italy  with  the 
5th  Army.  _,  . 

Prom  194«  to  1967  Leacacos  was  a  Plain 
Dealer  roving  correspondent  In  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East.  There  his  knowledge  of  six 
languages  served  him  weU.  In  those  years  he 
and  his  wife,  the  former  Vella  DeMarco  of 
Cleveland,  made  their  home  In  Rome. 

Leacacos  returned  to  the  UnltM  SUtM  In 
December  1967  and  Joined  the  Waahlngton 
bureau  In  June  1968.  concentrating  on  the 
international  scene  from  the  Washington 
viewpoint  and  achieving  a  reputation  as  an 
authority  on  foreign  affairs. 

On  assignment  he  spent  three  months  on  a 
fact-finding  tour  of  Russia  and  Eastern 
European  countries  In  1966  and  visited  other 
capitals  of  Europe  In  1961  and  1970. 

He  received  Overseas  Press  Club  awards  for 
foreign  correspondence  and  few  his  book, 
•Fires  In  the  In-Basket^the  ABC's  of  the 
State  Department."  His  article  on  "The  Kis- 
singer Apparat"  In  the  December  1971  Issue 
of  'Foreign  PoUcy"  was  widely  circulated 
among  world  chanceUerles  and  reprinted  In 
Japanese  and  French. 

Leacacos'  articles  fKHn  38  years  on  The 
Plain  Dealer  and  his  book  manuscripts  are 
housed  in  the  John  P.  Leacacoe  OoUectlon 
of  Boston  University  Library. 

For  his  service  in  Italy,  Leacacoe  was  made 
a  BLnlght  Officer  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown 
of  Italy  and  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Saints 
Maurlzlus  and  Laeanis. 

He  and  his  wife  live  in  Arlington.  Va.  Mrs. 
Leacacoe  la  deputy  admlnlatratlve  chief  of 
the  U.S.  PtLasport  Office  In  Washington. 

Their  son,  Pet«r.  recenUy  was  made  a  loan 
officer  In  the  international  marketing  de- 
partment of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co.  Peter 
and  his  wife.  Sophie  Lee.  live  In  Shaker 
Heights. 


Lbacaoos 
The  Plata  Dealer  on  July  1  ^m  say  goa»y 
to  John  P.  Leacaoos.  chief  of  !«•  VTMhtogton 
Bureau  and  for  many  yeaw  a  ^^V°^*^ 
a  commentator  in  the  field  of  foreign  affaire. 
He  U  retiring  on  that  date.  ^.„h«. 

For  38  years,  Leaoaooe  ha.  been  a  member 
of  The  Plain  Dealer's  staff,  a  »P«J^««; 
rupted  cmly  by  several  yean  of  servtoe  in 
the  UJ3.  Army  in  World  War  n. 

IMCHCOS  18  a  man  who  knew  his  way 
around  in  government  clrclee  and  who  used 
this  knowledge,  and  his  friendship  wlUi  gov- 
ernment officials,  in  a  manner  to  bestserve 
the  readers  of  this  newspaper.  His  famUlar 
byline  wUl  be  missed  and  we  wish  him  many 
.satisfying  years  of  retirement. 


REMARKS  OF  HON.  PAUL  ROGERS 
ON  HEALTH  LEGISLATION 

HON.  JAMESWTSYMINGTON 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRI3ENTATIVB8 

Tuesday.  June  27.  1972 
Mr     SYMINGTON.  Mr.   Speaker,  as 

a  member  of  the  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment Subcommittee,  It  has  been 
ray  privilege  to  serve  with  Representa- 
tive Paul  Rogkhs,  of  Florida.  Those  of 
us  on  the  subcommittee  have  ^^toessed 
firsthand  the  leadership  and  diligence 
of  Congressman  Rooms  as  weU  as  his 
unfailing  courtesy  to  all  who   appear 

before  us. 

Thus  far  in  this  92d  Congress,  seven 
health  proposals  which  Chairnmn 
ROGERS,  myself,  and  most  subcommittoe 
members  cosponsored  have  become  Fed- 
eral public  health  laws.  These  new  laws 
are  the  Sickle  Cell  Prevention  Act,  the 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metab- 
olism, and  Digestive  Diseases,  the  Can- 
cer Attack  Act,  the  student  loan  and 
scholarship  program,  the  Health  Man- 
power Act,  the  Nurse  Tralntog  Act.  and 
the  Drug  Abuse  OfBce  and  Treatment 

Act 
six  more  health  proposals  we  have 

cosponsored  may  b«»pe  J*ffJ"i,if,r 
this  year.  These  are:  The  Health  Main- 
tenance OrganizaUon  Act,  the  Heart, 
Blood  Vessel.  Lung,  and  Blood  Act.  the 
multiple  sclerosis  bill  and  the  Cooley  s 
anemia  bill,  the  National  InsUtute  on 
Aging,  and  the  Emergency  Medical 
Services  and  Transportation  Act.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Mr.  ROGERS,  the  subcommittee  has 
considered  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act, 
the  Food  Processing  and  Inspection  Act. 
and  studied  the  creation  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Health  to  coordinate  these  many 
health  laws.  Such  a  record  of  accom- 
plishment deserves  recognition. 

In  this  regard,  the  American  Asso- 
ciaUon  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  re- 
cently honored  Mr.  Rockhs.  At  this  point. 
I  would  caU  to  the  attention  of  my 
coUeagues  an  address  given  by  Repre- 
sentotive  Rogers  before  that  association: 

INCKKASK)  RXSPONSnraJrlM  ro.  PKA«»CAC18Te 

Mark  Twain  once  said  that: 

••It  la  the  wUl  of  Ood  that  we  must  have 
congressmen,  and  we  must  bear  the  burden. 

Your  excellent  representatives  In  Washing- 
ton, Executive  Director  Charles  BUven  and 
Assistant  Director  BUI  Skinner,  no  doubt,  •will 
teU  you  that  the  burden  has  been  heavier 
than  usual  during  the  past  several  months. 
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The   OoDgzwt.   and   our   SubooBunlttee   on 
Public   Health   and   Environment,   has   h«* 
much  to  oooalder  about  pharmacy  educatlMi 
and  the  pbaimaoeutlcal  proteealon.  Is  the 
Hamth  Manpower  bUl,  the  OongreM  eatd  that 
SobooU  0*  pharmacy  axe  vlt*l  nMlooal  ae- 
sets   dwerTlxv  of  an  Infireaae  ta  fedeml  n- 
^^.^tmi  aaalsta&oe.  Moieover.   in  the  Man- 
power bUl  and  the  reoenUy  adopted  legleU- 
Uon  to  eetabllah  a  ^)eclal  Action  Oflloe  for 
Drug   Abuse   PrevenUon,   the    Oongrees   aa- 
crlbed  to  eduowwre  and  to  pharmacy  p«»c- 
tioneri  and  leeearchers  a  new  reJevanoe.  In- 
deed, with  mot*  phermadete  better  dletrlb- 
uted  th^T.  any  other  hetUtta  teem  component. 
the  young  atma.  you  axe  tratnlng  CMi  be  on 
the  front  lines  in  this  nation's  ooeamitment 
to  solve  the  problems  of  a  drug-ortented  so- 
ciety. Fbarmaelste  are  the  moet  Improperly 
used  health  asset  in  thie  country.  Tet,  they 
have  the  potential  to  become  malnatayB  in 
the  drug  abuM  fight  as  weU  as  prtaotpels  la 
prtmary  caw  adminletnUon.  PreaenUy,  the 
lack  of  primary  care  invUTement  of  today  s 
pharmacut  as  a  fl«t  contact  ot  entry  Into 
the  health  deUvery  system  is  evident. 

I  don't  heeitate  to  teU  you  that  I  am  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  to  attach  a  new  rele- 
vance to  pharmacy  education  both  In  the 
areas  of  patient  care  and  in  drug  abuae  treat- 
ment and  prevention.  Aa  you  know,  oUalcai 
pharmacy  became  a  required  subject  for  aU 
pharmacy  sohooU  with  the  paaaage  of  the 
Health  Manpower  Act.  What  we  in  the  Oon- 
gftm  were  streaalng  waa  that  your  students 
should   assume   a   more   direct   relaUonahlp 
with  the  patient  with  respect  to  drug  mis- 
uee,  abuae,  and  nonpreecrtptlon  advice.  Phar- 
nukclste  aiul  schools  of  pharmacy  have  been 
reluctant  to  utlllae  their  potential  abUltles. 
For  the  most  part,  they  have  been  reluctant 
to  meet  heed  on  the  problems  of  the  country 
In  the  health  field.  1  believe  there  is  a  chang- 
ing trend  developing. 

I  am  glad  to  witness  the  movement  of 
many  schools  of  pharmacy  to  the  aoademtc 
health  center  complex,  where  scudenu  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy  are  trained  aide  by 
side,  assuring  that  pharmacists  will  play  a 
more  dominant  role  as  members  of  the  health 
care  team. 

I  do  not  think  that  pharmacists  are  yet 
(^Hfiiming  within  this  country's  health  deUv- 
ery  system  a  sufficiently  important  role.  Aa 
you  may  know,  our  Subcommittee  is  in  the 
raidst  of  hearings  on  health  maintenance 
organizations,  and  many  of  us  have  visited 
several  HMOs  during  recent  weeks.  1  was  en- 
couraged to  learn  of  a  group  pracUce  in  which 
the  group's  70  physicians  have  arranged  for 
once-a-month  briefings  by  pharmacuu  on 
the  latest  dev^opments  in  drug  treatment. 
Some  progrese — not  much — but  encouraging. 
Old  rigidities  and  Jealousies  are  gradually 
breaking  down,  and  your  contributions  to 
the  continuing  education  of  physicians  must 
be  accelerated. 

Who  knows  more  about  drugs — and  their 
effects — ^the  pharmacist,  or  those  in  medl- 
cme?  Who  can  beet  keep  up-to-date  with  the 
ongoing  changes  In  pharmacology?  Yet  how 
many  pharmacists  are  advising  on  drugs  In 
a  clinical  setting?  How  many  are  educat- 
ing the  doctor*  In  their  conmiunltiee — ^In  a 
continuing  education  program — or  have  they 
left  It  aU  to  the  detaU  men  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers  to  assume  these 
duties? 

As  you  may  have  guessed  by  now.  the  prin- 
cipal meeaage  I  want  to  convey  to  you — 
and  one  which  I  hope  you  will  see  fit  to  take 
back  to  your  students— is  that  I  brieve  the 
pharmacist  must  assume  far  greater  reeponsl- 
bUltles  Inside  and  outside  the  pharmacy,  both 
In  his  own  community  and  on  the  national 
level.  Our  country's  Increasing  maldistribu- 
tion of  health  personnel  has,  in  many  areas. 
left  the  pharmacist  as  the  lone  health  pro- 
fessional m  his  oommunlty.  This  status,  csou- 
nied  with  the  terrifying  overuse  and  misuse 
of  drugs,  both  legal  and  illegal  ones,  in  my 
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vi«w  <Uct*tM   lncTea»ed   renpoMlbUlUee   for 

Wbat  an  tboM  rMponslblUtlas? 

I  b«lleTa  you  mu»t  aaauxne  increMed  re- 
spoDstbUltlM  at  tbe  natloiua  Ivnl.  In  partic- 
ular. Um  Itood  and  Drug  Artmlnlrtiatton  and 
the  r»d«ral  Trade  CommlaaJon  mu«t  r«ly  on 
the  pharmacut*  erpertwioe.  Your  awUtance 
in  rwnoTlng  the  family  medicine  cabinet 
from  the  ll«t  of  major  iourcee  of  drug  abuee 

Ls  vital.  ^     , 

When  a  drug  U  being  abuaed,  who  know* 
It  flrstT  The  pharmaclati  Yet.  what  machin- 
ery do  you  have  for  taking  action  agalnat 
such  abuae?  How  many  scbooU  of  pharma- 
cology have  bottofWd  to  reaearch  and  teach 
the  problama  of  drug  abuae— problem*  In- 
volving hard  narootlca?  The  methadone  prob- 
lem? The  abuaa  of  legal  druga? 

Have  you  matUlad  m  the  pharmacy  student 
the  fertlng  of  r«i^)onalbUlty  to  report  an  over- 
preacrlptlon  of  druga  to  the  medical  society 
or  to  the  FDA?  What  mechanism*  have  the 
oentera  of  knowledge  In  pharmacy  worked  o\ii 
for  thla  problem?  Or  for  wrong  prescrtp lions? 
Or  for  stocking  the  many  over-the-counter 
druga  which  are  Ineffective  and  constitute  a 

sham?  ^        , 

I  think  it  would  be  moat  appropriate  for 
loa«l  and  county  pharmacological  aasocU- 
tlona  and  sodetlea  to  pay  oloae  attenUon  to 
trenda  in  the  preaoiptlon  of  legal  but  abuaa- 
t>le  drxiga.  Aa  you  know,  attantlon  to  these 
trenda  haa  caused  a  federally  mandated  cut 
back  on  the  production  of  amphetamines  by 
some  80  per  cent.  But  thU  alone  wlU  not 
prevent  the  abuae  of  thla  drug.  Your  atten- 
tion   to    the    remaining    market    will    help 

gntiUy and  could  be  a  moat  effective  force 

If  you  wUl  accept  thla  additional  reaponsl- 

I  alao  beUeve  that  the  pharmacists  co- 
operttlon  m  reporUng  subpotent  or  quee- 
tlonable  drugs  and  drug  reactlona  to  the  PDA 
oould  l>e  a  major  oontrlbutlou,  particularly 
with  reapect  to  the  reoanUy  announced  re- 
view of  the  over-the-counter  drugs.  I  have 
become  acquainted  with  FDA's  relatively  new 
Drug  Product  Defect  Reporting  Program. 
which  la  a  voluntary  program  In  which  hos- 
pital pharmaclata  acroaa  the  nation  report 
defects  which  they  encounter  in  their  drug 
producta,  their  packaging,  and  their  labeling. 
FDA  offlclala  tell  me  more  than  1.300  reports 
have  been  recrtved  In  the  first  nine  months 
of  thla  program.  Unlike  ordinary  oonaumer 
oomplalnta,  theee  reporta  reflect  the  observa- 
tion of  profeMlonala  familiar  with  products, 
and  th«r«fore,  the  payoff  rate  U  cpilte  high. 
In  my  Judgment  thla  program  should  bo 
expanded  to  Includa  input  from  aU 
pharmaclea. 

You  undoubtedly  have  observed  that  the 
Federal  Trade  OonmUaalon  U  beginning  to 
maxlmlee  Its  role  of  protection  of  the  public 
agalnat  deoepttve  and  misleading  advertising 
of  certain  dniga.  I  know  that  most  of  you 
welcome  this  new  oonaumer  advocacy  role  of 
the  FTC  as  I  do.  I  am  particularly  concerned, 
aa  are  some  of  you,  with  the  effect  of  "mood 
drug"  advertlalng  on  televlalon.  I  have  seen 
estimates  that  the  average  16-year-old  has 
spent  about  30  per  cent  of  hia  waking  life 
watching  televlalon.  Thla  makea  television 
quanUtaUvely  the  greateat  single  influence 
impinging  upon  the  developing  central  nerv- 
oua  system  at  the  most  crucial  time.  To  teach 
a  developing  chUd  that  pleasure  and  gratlfl- 
o»tton  of  hla  senaea  can  occur  inatanta- 
neooBly  without  hla  active  mvolvement  or 
expenditure  of  energy — but  rather  by  taking 
drugs— la  an  extremely  dangeroua  trend  and 
one  that  I  baUeve  U  partlaUy  reaponslble  for 
thla  oountry'a  drug  abuae  crisis.  Madlaon 
Av*nua  haa  flooded  the  m«dla  with  encour- 
agements to  take  this  drug  for  tension,  that 
one  for  Inaomnla.  another  to  awaken  the  next 
morning,  and  yet  another  to  ease  the  dis- 
comfort caused  by  the  other  pUla.  The  young- 
star  with  a  nervous  system  attuned  from 
birth  to  the  reception  of  television  messages. 
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may  well  Incorporate  both  the  desirability 
and  m«aua  of  escape  from  discomfort  into 
hla  basic  concept  of  living  as  a  result  of  adult 
examplea  absorbed  from  the  media.  I  believe 
that  pharmacists  have  a  real  obligation  to 
report  apparent  trends  associated  with  ad- 
vertlalng to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  to  make  a  conaclous  effort  to  use  discre- 
tion In  the  druga  they  stock  and  the  advice 
rendered  on  over-the-counter  producta  sold 
m  the  56.000  drug  stores  In  this  country.  I 
believe  that  you,  as  educators,  must  take 
Slock  of  opportunltlea  to  educate  with  theee 
types  of  cautions  In  mind.  You  should,  in  my 
view,  continually  inculcate  a  sense  of  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  the  effect  of  every  prescrip- 
tion written. 

On  the  local  level,  schools  of  pharmacy 
can  do  much  in  the  areaa  of  drug  abuae  pre- 
vention, treatment,  auid  enforcement.  Like 
achoola  of  medicine,  your  responslbUltles 
muat  extend  far  beyond  those  of  training  of 
Btudenta. 

The  new  social  consciousness  of  today's 
student  makaa  him  a  valuable  resource  m 
the  area  of  drug  abuae  prevention.  Some  of 
you  are  already  ualng  your  pharmacy  stu- 
dent reeourcea  admirably.  Let  me  candidly 
say,  however,  that  I  hope  you  will  do  more. 
You  can  do  more.  We  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Health  and  Knvlronment  have  seen 
the  data  and  know  that  drug  dependence  is 
still  increasing  despite  our  efforts  to  stop 
it.  We  know  of  your  involvement  In  educa- 
tional efforts  with  elementary  and  second- 
ary teachers  and  counselors,  with  law  en- 
forcement personnel,  with  other  health  pro- 
fessionals. We  think  you  should  continue  to 
uae  your  Imagination  to  educate  the  nation 
about  dependence-producing  drugs.  Yours 
are  the  centers  of  knowledge  on  pharma- 
cology. You  must  educate  the  public  against 
Irrational  use  of  drugs  and  promote  a  re- 
spect for  drugs  within  pharmacies  and  the 
oommunltlee  they  serve. 

Aa  you  know,  the  new  Special  Drug  Abuae 
Action  Office  legislation  is  aimed  principally 
at  drug  abuM  treatment.  One  of  the  treat- 
ment baaea  we  attempted  to  expand  and  en- 
courage In  the  legislation  is  the  school  of 
pharmacy.  Some  of  you  have  participated 
uniquely  In  the  treatment  process.  A  few 
of  you  have  students  participating  in  free 
clinics  which  offer  assistance  to  dependent 
persons.  Some  of  you  have  sponsored  treat- 
ment seminars  and  programs  for  pharmaclata 
and  other  health  professionals.  I  commend 
you  for  this;  but  uo  real  impact  has  yet  been 
made.  It  seems  to  me  that  exposiue  of  aU 
pharmacy  students  to  a  drug  abuse  treat- 
ment setting  Is  vital  If  pharmacists  are  to 
continue  to  assume  the  Increased  relevance 
they  seek  and  deserve. 

I  know  that  you  must  become  extremely 
sensitive  to  the  fact  that  the  discretion  of 
your   students   after   they   receive   their   11- 
cenaea   will   have   an   important   bearing   on 
law  enforcement  efforts  against  Indiscrimi- 
nate   prescribing.    Pharmacy    schools    have 
provided   many   opportunities   for   students 
and   practicing  pharmacists  to   learn  about 
proper  control  through  a  knowledge  of  fed- 
eral and  state   laws   and   regulations.  I   am 
told  by  Justice  Department  officials  that  you 
have  been  moat  cooperative  In  their  efforts 
to  Implement  tbe  several  new  laws  In  this 
aeld    Including    the    Controlled    Substances 
Act  of  1970,  developed  by  oux  Subcommittee. 
I  recognize  the  pharmacists  as  a  group  have 
compiled  with  the  letter  of  the  law  in  most 
cases.  I  know,  as  you  do.  that  some  pharma- 
cista  have  not  participated  In  opportunities 
to  practice  proper  controls.  The  recent  PDA 
proposal    to    remove    methadone    from    the 
pharmacy  Is.  In  part,  due  to  a  refusal  of  some 
pharmacists  to  be  cautious  in  fllllng  prescrip- 
tions for  large  quantities  of  drugs  with  high 
potential  for  abuse  and  Indicates  a  deficiency 
In  exercising  their  obligation  to  report  what 
they  believe  to  be  unwise  prescribing. 
I  would  suggest  that  a  lack  of  aggressive 
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aiotlon  by  phanxiaelata  la  reaponalble  for  such 
actions  aa  those  of  the  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia 
Medical  Society  and  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion which  recently  requaatad  that  perscrlp. 
tlona  for  methadone  ceaae  to  be  written  or 
dispensed.  The  removal  of  methadone  from 
the  pharmacy  may  well  be  precedent  for  the 
treatment  of  other  dmga.  Only  leadership 
from  the  schools  of  pharmacy  and  the  pro- 
fession can  reverse  thla  trend.  I  am  sure  that 
with  thla  warning  signal  you  will  respond 
with  an  increased  awarenesa  of  the  necessity 
to  InstUl  the  highest  ethics  and  an  activist 
role  In  yoiu:  students. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  restate  my  convic- 
tion— and  the  conviction  of  our  Subcommit- 
tee— that  scboola  of  pharmacy  are  vital  na- 
tional assets  which  are  making  Increasingly 
ln4>ortant  contributions  toward  the  health 
of  this  nation. 

The  nation  has  not  used  you  and  your 
graduates  as  It  should.  You  and  yoiu'  students 
must  assume  a  new  relevance  In  response  to 
an  overwhelming  public  need.  I  urge  you  to 
continue  to  provide  the  health  care  team 
with  valuable  new  assets  and  to  promote  de- 
velopment and  further  skills  and  basic  ag- 
gresslveneaa  which  will  provide  solutloiiks  to 
our  nation's  health  care  and  drug  abuse 
crises.  I  assure  you  that  you  have  my  sup- 
port in  this  endeavor,  and  the  sup[>ort  of  the 
Congress. 


THE  WIIiLIAMS-STEIGER  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPPIBBENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  the  time  Congress  approved  the 
historic  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970,  there  should  have  been  no 
illusions  about  the  difficulty  of  adialnls- 
tering  an  undertaking  of  this  iriagnl- 
tude  in  a  fair  and  effective  manner.  The 
law  was  too  complex,  the  field  too  un- 
charted, and  the  administrative  discre- 
tion bestowed  by  the  act  too  broad  to 
produce  a  smooth  and  fricUonless  im- 
plementation of  the  act  during  the  initial 
period.  That  many  of  us  have  heard  a 
rising  volume  of  complaints  from  our 
constituents  about  the  Williams-Steiger 
act  should  therefore  not  be  entirely  un- 
expected. 

Hopefully  this  initial  wave  of  criticism 
can  play  a  constructive  role  In  Ironing 
out  the  rough  spots  In  both  the  statutory 
requirements  and  administrative  regula- 
tions governing  the  program,  and  in  Im- 
plementation and  enforcement  activities 
In  the  field.  Now  that  two  committees  of 
the  House  have  already  began  or  an- 
nounced oversight  and  review  hearings  of 
the  initial  operation  of  the  act,  we  have 
an  effective  forum  or  focal  point  into 
which  these  complaints  and  dissatisfac- 
tions can  be  chaimeled,  scrutinized,  sifted 
and  constructively  acted  ujpon-  The  end 
result,  I  would  expect,  wUl  tc  a  series  of 
modifications  in  the  administration  of 
the  act  that  will  put  it  on  a  firmer,  more 
acceptable,  and  more  effective  footing 
over  the  long  nm. 

This  morning,  Mr.  Roy  Seacor.  chair- 
man of  the  Constnwtior  Safety  Task 
Force  for  the  Sheet  Metal  and  Air  Con- 
ditioning Contractors  National  Associa- 
tion presented  a  statement  to  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  that  reflects 


th«  spirit  of  thli  prooeM  o*  lair  crttielam 

^  he  em|il»*iaed  the  need  for  more 
S^t^orcement  of  the  Bct  be. 
^Mn  redoos  of  the  country  and  even 
gS^enSSer  to  employer  in  the  same 
2S  KidiUon,  he  suggested  reevaJ^ 
^  of  some  ot  the  more  queetionable 
!od  unneceesary  standards  and  more 
Synced  compliance  poildes. 

M?  speaker.  I  belieye  Mr.  Seacor's 
tttrtlmony  represents  a  helpful  contribu- 
Sau)  the  review  of  OSHA  that  is  now 
^^g  underway  and  would  commend 
It  toJOl  of  my  coUeagues  for  their  con- 
sideration: 

8I»TXM.NT  BT  BOY  8»ACOa  ON  BkHAI*  OF  TK« 

Wr  M.TAI-  *KD  A»  Oo»«.moi»wo  Con- 

™ACT088'    NATIONAI,    ASSOCIATIOH,    I««-  ^■• 

roax  ENvmoNMKiTAi,   P»o=">*«  ,5Z^°'f- 

jmrxr  OF  TOT  VB.  HOUSl  COJOnTTD  0« 
SMALL  BTTBIHMS  ON  PaOBLDXa  AFFXCTINO 
SltAlX  BTTBINXSWa  UNDBB  TOT  OCJCTJFATIOIfAL 

Strrrr  and  Health  Act  Tumbat,  Jw*  37, 
1973 

oood  morning,  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  Boy 
g^  President  of  P  &  P  Sheet  Metal  Works. 
Hawthorne.  New  York,  and  Chairman  erf  the 
construction  Safety  Task  Force  for  the  Sheet 
Metal  and  Air  Conditioning  Contractors  Na- 
tional Association  (8MACNA).  I  am  accom- 
panied today  by  Mr.  James  P.  Hensley.  Dlrec- 
wr  of  Legislative   Affairs  for  our  National 

Association.  .  ,   ., 

3MACNA  is  the  national  trade  aaaooUUon 
sDokasman  for  Amwrlca's  30.000  mechanical 
g^lalty  constractlon  contractors  engaged 
in  the  fabrication  and  installation  of  resl- 
eeatlal.  conanoreUl.  Inatlttitlonal  and  Indua- 
trial,  warm  air  hwittng.  oooUng,  ventUatlng 
and  air  handling  syatema;  architectural  ahaet 
metal  and  rooflnr.  industrial  sheet  metal; 
air  poUutlon  control  and  8pe<-lalty  fabrlca- 
tton.  The  malorlty  of  the  flrma  we  repreaent-- 
inoludlng  my  own— are  deflnltaly  amaU 
huBlnesses.  ,^ 

On  behalf  of  the  Aaaoclatlon.  we  would 
like  to  comment  today  on  the  admlnlatr*- 
tlon  of  the  Occupational  Safaty  and  Health 
Act  of  1970,  including  varloua  leglalatlva 
measures  currenUy  under  conaWlaratlon  by 
the  Congress  to  remedy  Inequltlaa  under 
OSHA.  _. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  SMAONA  and 
our  counterpart  union— the  Sheet  Metal 
Workers  International  Association— enjoy  a 
long  history  of  cooperative  efforts  to  enforce 
safety  and  safety  awareness  both  in  our  shops 
and  on  our  Jobsltes.  Long  before  OSHA  be- 
came the  law  of  the  land,  we  were  requiring 
Intensive  safety  Instruction  as  a  key  element 
In  our  Apprenticeship  Training  Oouraea 
throughout  the  country,  preparing  and  dis- 
tributing a  weU-recelved  Oonatruction  and 
shop  Safety  PracUcea  Gtiida.  and  participat- 
ing in  the  development  of  Safety  Workshops 
for  the  iaduatry.  ^^  , 

Since  the  signing  of  the  WlUlams-Stelger 
Safety  Act  In  December  of  1970,  we  have  in- 
vested literally  thousands  of  hours  of  staff 
time  and  thousands  of  dollars  of  Association 
funds  in  assisting  our  industry  to  comply. 
We  concentrated  InltlaUy  on  brlngmg  the 
Act  and  the  resultant  standards  to  the  at- 
tention of  aU  contractors  In  our  Industry 
through  the  preparation  of  guidelines,  inter- 
pretive digests  of  standards.  evaulaUons,  and 
special  hazard  mailings. 

We  have  prepared  and  distributed  thou- 
sands of  coplae  of  our  Layman's  Guide  To 
The  OSH  Act  (copy  attached)  aa  well  aa  a 
slide  presentation  and  acrlpt  on  OSHA.  Wa 
are  now  In  the  proceaa  of  shooting  a  20- 
mlnute  color,  sound  movie  on  particular  haa- 
ards  In  our  Induatry,  and  8MACNA  has 
Inaugmratad  a  monthly  membership  news- 
letter devoted  excltiatvely  to  safety  through 


the   eftorta   of    our   top-leval   Oiwiatruction 
Safety   Task   Force.   Finally,   v.-a   have   QJ«d 
comments  on  all  major  OSHA  propoaad  nUa- 
maklnga  and  worked  closely  with  the  Admin- 
istration to  aaalBt  In  defining  our  role  as  a 
Target  Indiistry.  In  short.  SMAONA  haa  en- 
thusiastically   accepted    our    raaponalbUity 
under  the  new  safety  act  and  worked  dUl- 
gently  to  UMure  the  awarenesa  and  compU- 
anoa  of  our  contracted  acroaa  the  country. 
At  the  same  tlma.  however,  we  have  come 
to  feel  strongly  that  current  enforcement  of 
the   Wiuiam-Stelger   Act  haa  been  Inequi- 
table and  caprtcloua  In  many  reapects,  and 
that  many  enforcemant  aotlvlUea  and  aUl- 
•udea  have  betrayed  the  c»lglnal  Congraa- 
sional   intent   behind   pasaaga.   SpwjmcaUy. 
we  object  to: 

1.  Inconsistent  enforcement  poUclea  ana 

procedures. 

2.  Promulgation  and  enforcement  oi  un- 
reailBtlc  and  unnecessary  standards. 

3.  Undue   emphasis   on   issuing   cltaUons 
rather  than  on  overall  compliance. 

4   Unrealistic    inclusion    of    Sheet    Matai 
with  Roofing  aa  a  Target  Industry  category. 
6.  Lack  of  any  enforcement  prooedurea  to 
insure   employee   compUanoe. 
OSHA '8  enforcement  of  their  300-plua  pagaa 
of  detaUed  sUndarda  haa  bean  caprlclooa  and 
inconsistent   throughout   our    Industry.   We 
have  seen,  for  Instance,  the  same.  IdanUcal 
vlolaUon  cited  aa  "de  mlnlmla"  In  ona  w«t- 
ern  state  but  as  "aertoua"  In  New  York,  with 
a  •iOO  fine  aaaeaaed.  We   uive  seen.  also,  two 
different  compliance  officers— working  under 
the  same  Area  Director— aaaess  two  different 
a  »100  fine  assessed.  We  have  seen,  alao,  two 
different  employers  of  roughly  the  same  size. 
In  one  case  In  the  mld-weat,  one  employer 
was  given  a  week  to  guard  the  belt  on  hla 
compressor,  yet  a  neighbor  was  told  to  abate 
the  same  violation  "immediately."  There  are 
many,  many  more  examples  similar  to  these 
that  we  could  site,  but  these  few  point-out 
the  need  for  greater  uniformity  In  standards 
and  consistency  In  their  interpretaUon  and 
appllcaUon  through  out  the  country. 

Our  second  major  objection  to  the  cur- 
rent administration  of  OSHA  concema  the 
adootlon  and  enforcement  of  rtdlculoua  and 
uurecessary  ragulatlona.  In  thla  connactton 
we  have  specific  rafaranoe  to  the  much  dis- 
cussed prohibition  agalnat  Ice  in  drinking 
water,  the  requirement  for  self-closing  toUet 
staU  doora,  the  requirement  for  toilet  paper 
holders  and  there   are   numerous  examples 
m  other  areas  Including  general  housekeep- 
ing and  sUlrwav  guarding.  Not  only  Is  this 
type  of  regulation  picayune  and  hardly  In 
the  sertouB  Interest  of  Increased  health  and 
safety,  its  enforcement  tends  directly  to  re- 
duce overaU  confidence  In  and  compliance 
with  other  basically  worthwhUe  standards. 
Thirdly,    we   feel    that    the   congreaalonal 
intent  behind  OSHA's  paaaage  la  being  se- 
verely undermined  by  preaent  enforcement 
procedures.  That  Is,  the  logic  for  paaaaga  of 
the    Wimams-Stelger    Act    was    spwjlfloaUy 
statad  to  be   the   providing   of   a   safe   and 
healthful  working  place  for  employees.  We 
feel  that  too  much  emphasis  la  being  placed 
on  citations  and  fines  and  too  little  on  the 
overaU  subject  of  compliance.  In  moat  caaea. 
the  employer  haa  had  Uttla  or  no  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  standards  and  determine 
which    ^ply    to    his    particular    operaUons 
untU  the  compliance  officer  walks  In  to  fine 
htm.  Copies  of  the  standards  were  not  fur- 
nished to  the  employer  by  OSHA  in  advance. 
OSHA  has  consistently  refused  to  conduct 
■courtesy  Inspections"  and  flnaa  »n  being 
assessed  regardleea  of  the  employer's  Inten- 
tion  to    abate   or   other   evidence    of    good 
faith  to  comply.  SMAONA  strongly  urgea  the 
passage   of   legislation    (like    HJt.    13563   by 
RepreeentaUve    CHAkua    Thohx    and    H.H. 
1S399  by  Representative  Fish)  that  would  al- 


low an  employer  tba  opportunity  to  ooaract 
a  cltad  violation  during  tba  period  preaeiUMd 
for  lU  abatamant  without  being  aubjeet  to 
a  flna.  tf.  of  courae,  he  failed  to  conect  tlia 
violation  dmtDg  thla  period,  he  would  then 
be  Bubject  to  »  Oxm.  W»  fart  that  thla  lagla- 
latlon  la  folly  eonalatant  with  tba  Intant  ca 
the  act  and  would  aasist  immaMurably  In 
improving  health  and  safety  in  the  wock- 
plaoa.  __ 

Our  fourth  objection  reUtaa  to  08HA*a  In- 
clusion oT  both  rooOng  and  sheet  metal  In 
Target  industry  category  numbar  two.  There 
Is  Utile  quaatlon  bat  what  roofing— and  oom- 
marelal  and  tnduatrlel  roollBg  In  pertkmlar— 
can  be  haaardoua.  Yet  the  vaat  majortty  of 
sheet  metal  wort  U  not.  It  U  no«  oonilaoted 
at  aitiema  belgbta.  tbera  u  no  hot  tar  ueed 
and  the  men  employed  aia  uauaUy  of  a  oom- 
pieUly  diaerant  trade.  Wa  fael  that  by  lump- 
ing roofing  and  Hxeet  metal  together  aa  they 
have  for  coeapllanoe  and  enforeemant  pur- 
poaaa  OSHA  baa  done  tba  pniely  abeat  metal 
contractor  a  tremendoua  dtaaamoa.  We  feal 
that  "Rw*  ataouid  conduct  an  indeptb  atudy 
of  both  Injury  frequency  and  aavarlty  retea 
in  this  categcwy  and  make  a  mora  raellatlc 
realignment  of   their  target   industry  cate- 
gories. Aa  we  have  repeatedly  UAd  ArtmlnU- 
tratkjn  ofBclala.  SMACNA  Is  wUllng  to  aaalst 
in  this  study  and  work  with  them  to  obtain 
meaningful  Induatry  statlatloa. 

FlaaUy,  we  object  to  the  total  laofc  of  en- 
forcement prooednraa  under  tbe  Act  to  In- 
sure employee  complUnoa  with  Ita  provlalona 
and  rftguletl""'    We  raedlly  accept  the  re- 
sponsibUlty   of  tbe   employer  to  provide   a 
safe  and  healthful  workplace.  And  we  under- 
stand the  Admtnlatratlon"a  reluctance  to  dic- 
tate   labor-management    relations.    At    tbe 
.«!«■.  ama.  ttiough,  we  think  It  la  unfair  and 
InequttaUe  for  aa  employer  to  be  aubject  to 
a  fine  simply  beoeuae  an  employee  waa  acting 
In  calloua  disregard  of  hi*  own  welfare.  All 
the  safety  meetings,  workshops,  posteie  and 
reprimands  in  the  world  will  not  force  some 
employeea  to  work  In  a  safe  manner  or  keep 
their  peraonal  tools  In  safe  condition.  BbflOd 
the  employer,  than — who  may  w»U  be  oon- 
tractoeUy  bound  to  kaep  tbe  manr— be  pene- 
llzad  for  tbe  employee's  dlaragard?  Wa  think 
not,  and  urge  legislative  modlflcaUon  of  tba 
Act  to  provide  for  a  reduction  or  dlsmJaal 
of  penaltlaa  agalnat  the  employer  under  theaa 
clrcumstanoaa. 

In  ooncluMon.  we  wish  to  retterete  our 
commitment  to  aafety,  our  hiatorlcal  reeord 
ot  dsdlcaOon  of  providing  a  aafa  and  health- 
ful workplaee  for  our  employeea  and  our 
complaU  Intention  to  continue  helping  our 
contractors  comply  with  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  At  the  aame  time, 
we  respectfuUy  urge  the  Oommlttee  to  oon- 
sldar  leglalatlve  reoocnmendatlona  to  correct 
the  Inequities  w»  have  described  above. 

We  appraeUte  having  had  this  opportunity 
to  prA*  our  views  known  and  wa  will  be  glad 
to  answer  any  questions  the  Committee  may 
have. 


COOliEyS  ANEMIA 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   New   TOBK 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1972 

Mr.   ROSENTHAL.   Mr.   Speaker,   on 

Friday,  June  16. 1»72. 1  visited  one  of  this 

Nation's  leading  center*  for  treatmwit, 

research,    and   teaching    on   childhood 

blood  disease.  ,  „  ^.  .._. 

At  that  center,  the  Clinic  of  Pediatric 
Hematology  at  New  York  Hoepltal-Cor- 
nell  Medical  Center,  I  saw  young  Cool- 
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ey's  anemia  vlcttma  receiving  the  blood 
transfusions  needed  to  keep  them  alive. 

I  t-tM*"*^  to  these  children,  to  their 
parents,  and  to  the  doctors  who  treat 
them.  What  I  learned  increased  my  de- 
tenninadon  to  help  these  children  with 
Fedari  funds. 

Since  1952,  the  clinic  at  New  York 
Hospital  has  been  almost  entirely  sup- 
ported by  the  Children's  Blood  Founda- 
tion, an  organization  of  concerned  New 
Yorkers  who  solicit  private  contributions 
to  pa^  for  the  many  services  provided  at 
the  cUnlc. 

The  work  of  the  Children's  Blood 
Foundation,  and  of  the  clinic  It  supports, 
has  been  outstanding.  Progress  has  been 
made,  progress  which  has  lengthened 
the  life  of  many  Cooley's  anemia  victims. 

But  now  it  is  time  for  our  Government 
to  stand  up  for  the  more  than  200,000 
Americans  of  Mediterranean  descent 
who  have  the  Cooley's  trait.  It  is  time  to 
provide  funds  for  treatment,  screening, 
and  research. 

About  one- fourth  of  the  children  of 
parents  who  both  have  the  Cooley's  trait 
will  mherit  the  severe  form  of  this  dis- 
ease. Most  will  not  live  through  their 
teens.  All  will  need  regtilar  blood  trans- 
fusions on  an  average  of  every  2  to  4 
weeks,  an  extremely  costly  process. 

Dr.  Denis  R.  Miller,  director  of  the 
clinic  at  New  York  Hospital,  told  me  that 
advances  in  treatment  have  aiabled 
some  victims  of  Cooley's  anemia  to  live 
well  into  their  twenties.  3ut  there  is  stlU 
no  known  cure  for  this  disease. 

Legislation  now  before  this  House,  in- 
cluding the  National  Cooley's  Anemia 
Control  Act  which  I  Introduced,  would 
establish  a  nft""""^'  program  for  the  di- 
agnosia.  prevention,  and  treatment  of 
Cooley's  anemia.  It  would  establish  a 
volimtary  screening  program  to  detect 
this  disease. 

This  is  a  step  we  miist  take. 

I  wish  to  commend  Congressman 
GiAnno  for  his  leadership  in  this  very  im- 
portant area  and  to  recognize  Congress- 
□oan  Roons  for  his  work  as  chairman  of 
the  Public  Health  and  Environment  Sub- 
committee in  reporting  out  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  urge  all  my  feUow  Members  to  sup- 
port this  legislation.  The  children  at  the 
Children's  Blood  Foundation  Clinic  and 
those  in  similar  facilities  throughout  our 
country  are  in  desperate  need  of  this 
help. 


PRESERVING  AND  ENHANCING  COM- 
MUTER MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
SERVICES 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or   NXW    TORK. 
W  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27.  1972 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day Introduced  two  bills  which  are  de- 
signed to  aid  in  the  national  effort  to 
provide  convenient,  efficient,  reliable. 
safe  and  economical  mass  transit  sys- 
tem for  our  urban  areas. 

The  inadequacy  of  mass  transporta- 
tion facilities  in  many  of  our  urban  areas. 
and  the  fiscal  plight  of  public  and  private 
transportation     companies     is     widely 
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acknowledged  as  one  of  our  nations  most 
pressing  problems.  While  the  problems 
are  widely  recognized,  the  most  effective 
solutions  are  subject  to  considerable 
studj',  debate  and  controversy.  Grants, 
loans,  subsidies,  pubhc  operation,  and 
other  programs  have  all  been  tried  with 
varying  degrees  of  success  While  these 
approaches,  and  others  as  yet  proposed, 
may  eventually  bring  a  measure  of  suc- 
cess in  meeting  this  critical  need,  time 
is  running  out  for  many  private  transit 
companies  which  perform  the  vital  func- 
tion of  providing  basic  and  supplemental 
commuter  transit  service. 

The  two  bills  I  have  introduced  today 
are  intended  as  Incremental  proposals  in 
the  evolutlonarj-  process  of  improving 
urban  mass  transportation  service.  Spe- 
cifically, they  are  designed  to  provide  a 
margin  of  competitive  panty  between 
pubhc  and  private  commuter  transit 
companies  with  respect  to  operating  costs 
for  fuel  and  tread  rubber  The  first  pro- 
vides for  the  return  of  all  Federal  excise 
taxes  paid  for  fuels  and  the  second  pro- 
vides for  the  return  of  all  Federal  excise 
taxes  paid  for  tires,  tubes  and  tread  rub- 
ber. Both  apply  only  to  local  transit  sys- 
tems which  qualify  under  the  existing 
test  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and 
when  the  products  are  used  in  providing 
commuter  service.  These  bUls  will  provide 
reduced  operating  costs  for  private  tran- 
sit companies  which  will  enable  them  to 
maintain,  improve  or  expand  existing 
services  without  resorting  to  increased 
fares  to  the  detriment  of  the  riding  pub- 
lic. In  addition,  many  private  transit 
systems  operate  on  ver>'  small  margins  of 
profit  or  loss,  and  these  measures  can 
effectively  provide  operating  cost  reduc- 
tions which  may  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween success  or  failure  of  these  com- 
panies. 

It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned to  maintain  a  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous private  mass  transportation  industry 
which  in  addition  to  providing  a  vital 
public  service,  also  pays  taxes  into  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  treasuries.  The 
alternative  to  private  transit  operation 
has  all  too  often  been  public  ownersiup  or 
operation  with  the  resultant  loss  of  these 
tax  revenues.  Thus,  these  measures  can 
provide  a  degree  of  reUef  which  may  very 
well  spell  the  difference  between  a  viable 
private  tax  paying  transit  company  and. 
as  experience  has  shown,  a  less  eflQcient 
public  tax  draining  transit  company. 

Surely,  the  alternatives  dictate  that 
the  Congress  address  itself,  not  only  to 
these  two  measures,  but  to  resolving  the 
multiplicity  of  problems  which  beset  pri- 
vate and  public  transit  compames  aUke, 
in  the  realization  that  we  are  serving  not 
only  their  needs,  but  the  best  interests  of 
the  pubhc. 

PLAUDITS  TO   MISS  GRAZIANO. 
A  DEDICATED  TEACHER 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1972 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr  Speaker,  as  the  society 
in  which  we  live  grows  increasingly  com- 
plex, the  role  of  education  becomes  ex- 
tremely crucial  m  enabling  us  to  main- 
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tain  and  foster  growth  in  both  our  per- 
sonal and  professional  lives.  Therefore, 
it  cannot  be  overstressed  th«t  high  edu- 
cational standards  and  teaching  com- 
petence miut  always  be  pursued.  Indeed, 
the  cultured,  historical,  and  economic 
achievements,  even  the  basic  well-being 
of  a  State  and  Nation  depend  to  a  great 
degree  on  how  well  we  educate  each 
generation  charged  with  the  trust  at 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities  and 
traditions. 

It  is  clear  that  our  educators  must 
continue  to  serve  with  the  dedication 
and  selflessness  that  has  produced  so 
much  success  and  achievement. 

It  is  with  great  pride  tliat  I  point  to 
the  educators  of  my  district  as  examples 
of  this.  I  am  sure  the  National  Education 
Association  would  join  me  In  honoring 
Miss  Linda  D.  Graziano  as  a  case  in 
point.  In  her  seventh  grade  science  class. 
Miss  Graziano  has  effectively  demon- 
strated her  Interest  and  ability  in  moti- 
vating students  through  the  use  of  a 
cancer  research  project  patterned  after 
the  experiments  conducted  at  the  Ros- 
well  Park  Institute  in  Buffalo.  Perhaps 
because  of  this  project,  one  of  the  stu- 
dents will  go  on  in  this  field  and  eventu- 
ally become  a  researcher  at  Roswell.  The 
influence  that  an  educator  wields  cannot 
be  underestimated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  Include 
now  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
the  editorial  that  appetu:^  In  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  concerning  Miss 
Graziano. 

The  article  follows: 
Plaudfts  to  Miss  Graziano,  School  TEACHn 
Mlas  tilnda  D.  Orazlano,  7th  grade  science 
teacher  at  Hamburg  Central  Junior  High 
School .  has  achieved  something  with  a  group 
of  her  students  that  Is  becoming  all  too  hard 
to  come  by  In  these  days  of  multiple-choice 
distractions.  She  has  galveoilzed  the  interest 
of  her  charges  with  a  classroom  cancer  re- 
search project.  The  project  has  liberated  the 
Imaginations  of  the  pupUs,  and  from  there 
It  has  been  a  rocket  flight  to  the  Joys  of 
discovery.  The  group  Includes  14  youngsters, 
ages  12  and  13,  from  Miss  Qrazlano's  four 
general  science  classes. 

Miss  Oraziano's  Idea  came  from  summers 
spent  worlclng  at  the  Orchard  Park  labora- 
tories of  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute 
while  she  wels  attending  coUege.  The  labora- 
tory loaned  25  mice  to  the  school  for  the 
project.  WhUe  much  of  the  equipment  is 
homemade  by  the  students  themselves,  their 
Interest  and  zeal  In  conducting  experiments 
m  the  school  laboratory  is  hardly  less  sophis- 
ticated than  that  of  the  highly  profession- 
alized Roswell  Park  research  staff. 

The  project,  which  began  last  February 
and  was  concluded  last  week,  had  among 
Its  alms,  learning  the  relationship  of  smok- 
ing and  air  pollution  to  Itmg  cancer.  A  smok- 
ing machine  used  on  mice  In  the  experimen- 
tation, was  designed  and  built  by  the  stu- 
dents. Somewhat  amazing,  and  amusing,  to 
to  the  observer  is  the  facility  with  which  the 
students  picked  up  and  use  the  Jtirgon  of  the 
professional  reseaj-chers — wc»xLb  like  "Inter- 
perltlum"  and  "subcutaneous." 

Obviously,  not  all  of  Miss  Oraziano's 
charges  wlU  become  medical  researchers,  but 
there  Is  a  message  In  her  method.  She  has 
successfully  skirted  the  wall  of  boredom  and 
disinterest  which  1»  seen  to  rise  all  too  fre- 
quently around  teen-agers  in  today's  com- 
plex world  with  its  multiplicity  of  false  beck- 
onings.  and  lack  of  inteUectual  discipline. 
Miss  Graziano  has  a  rare  talent  Indeed;  the 
abUlty  and — more  Importantly — the  interest 
to  motivate  children. 
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UKVA  AND  PREY  PROPOSE   NEW 

^ffrmca  law  for  members  op 

CONGRESS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxiNOiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1972 
Mr  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  22, 
I  introduced  H.R.  15662,  a  blU  reQUiring 
full  disclosure  of  income,  assets,  and 
liabilities  by  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
professional  staff  earning  more  than 
$22  000  a  year.  Joining  me  as  a  spwnsor 
of  this  stringent  reform  measure  is  ray 
ortleague  from  Florida,  Congressman 
LoiT  Prey. 

Tbe  bin  would  require  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  publicly  disclose  each  year  the 
f(dlowing  flnanclftl  Information: 

The  amount  and  source  of  all  items 
of  Income  in  excess  of  $100,  hicludlng 
gifts,  honoraria,  and  the  value  of  travel 
or  entertairmient  received  In  kind; 

The  value  of  all  assets  and  liabllitiefi 
valued  at  more  than  $5,000;  and 

Business  transactions  where  the 
amount  Involved  exceeds  $5,000,  includ- 
ing the  piu-chase  and  sale  of  stocks,  com- 
modities, and  resd  estate. 

Criminal  provisions  are  provided  for 
willful  failure  to  file  the  required  report, 
and  for  falsification  of  the  Information 
disclosed. 

The  bill  goes  considerably  beyond  the 
present  disclosure  requirements  con- 
tained in  the  rules  of  the  House.  At  pres- 
ent. Congressmen  are  required  only  to 
disclose  major  outside  interests  and 
sources  of  Income.  The  public  has  no 
way  of  knowing  the  extent  of  those  in- 
terests in  doUars  and  cents,  since  the 
dollar  amounts  of  Income  and  business 
Interests  are  held  confidential. 

I  have  included  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  statement  a  table  comparing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Mikva-Prey  bill  with  the 
present  requirements  imposed  by  House 
Rule  44,  as  well  as  the  text  of  H.R.  15662. 
A  companion  bill  has  been  simultane- 
ously introduced  in  the  Senate  by  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  Senators,  including 
Senators  Mathias.  CnaES,  Nelson,  Pear- 
son, Eagleton,  Chtirch.  and  Brooke. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  legislation  would  make  a  Congress- 
man's or  a  Senator's  personal  affairs  a 
matter  of  public  record,  but  that  is  the 
way  it  must  be  if  the  people  are  again 
going  to  trust  their  elected  officials.  We 
are  insisting  on  a  double  standard — a 
higher  standard— for  Members  of  Con- 
gress because  so  much  la  at  stake.  If  the 
people  cannot  trust  the  men  and  women 
they  elect  to  national  office.  Congress  is 
not  going  to  be  able  to  develop  the  pub- 
lic support  necessary  to  solve  the  Na- 
tion's problems. 

H.R.  15662  would  go  far  to  dispel  the 
all  too  common  notion  that  Members  of 
Congress  are  more  concerned  with  their 
private  financial  Interests  than  with  the 
public  uiterest.  A  more  informed  public 
would  soon  discover  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors have  nothing  to  hide. 

There  la  a  serious  crisis  of  confidence 
In  Government.  The  only  way  we  can 
begin  to  correct  it  is  to  insure  that  Con- 
OXVm 146»— Part  18 
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gKBsmen  and  Senaton  not  only  an 
abo-ve  criminal  and  unethical  behavior, 
but  are  above  any  suspicion  of  It  as  well. 
Public  disclosure  legislation  such  as  Con- 
gressman Prey  and  I  have  proposed  is 
the  key  to  that. 
Tlie  summary  and  bill  follow: 

SVUUtMt     Atn     OOMFAKfflOH — RVIM     44     AMD 

MnCTA/MATHlAH     DlSCW58TJ««     BlLL 

BOUSX   tLVLM   44 

Who  HUt 
Memb«r«,    officers   of    House,    principal    as- 
sistants, Oominltt«e  profeastonal  stafT 

PubUo  iiacloaura  required 
Name,  position  of  management,  type  of  own- 
ership intereat  m  business  doing  business 
with  or  regiUated  by  fedl  govt,  IF  ownership 
Interest  worth  more  than  W.OOO  and  pro- 
duced $1,000  Income  in  previous  calendar 
year.  (Dollar  amount  not  listed.) 

Name,  address,  type  of  practice  of  any 
professional  organization  in  which  serves 
as  director,  officer,  partner,  and  from  which 
earned  more  than  •1,000  In  previous  year. 

Source  of  Income  over  $5,000.  capital  gain 
over  $600  from  single  source,  honoraria  over 
$300,  and  reimbursements  over  $1,000.  No 
dollar  amounts. 

Creditors  to  whom  more  than  $10,000  owed 
for  more  than  90  days  during  calendar  year. 

Confidential  diacloaurea 
Dollar  amounts  of  aU  Items  required  to  be 
filed  (listed  above) 

MIXTA/FUIT    BILL 

Wtio  ftlea 
Members     and     staff    earning     more     than 
$22,000/year 

Public  ditclosures  required 
Amount  and  source  of  aU  income  over  $100 
(includes  gifts,  honoraria,  fees  for  articles, 
value  of  travel  and  entertalment) 
Value  of  assets  worth  more  than  $5,000 
Business  transactions  where  amount  In- 
volved exceeds  $5,000    (Includes  stock  pur- 
chases and  sales) 

Confidential  diaolosure* 
None. 


H3.  16662 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  18.  United  States  Code 
to  nromote  public  confidence  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  requiring  the  disclosure 
by  members  of  Congress  and  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Congress  of  certain  flnanrrtal 
Interests 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  Statet 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  11  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 


•'5  225.  Disclosure  of  financial  lutereste  by 
members  of  Congress  and  certain 
Congressional  employees 

"(a)  Each  member  of  Congress  and  each 
employee  of  the  Congress  shaU  file  annuaUy 
with  the  ComptroUer  General  a  report  con- 
taining a  full  and  complete  statement  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  and  source  of  each  Item 
of  income,  each  Item  of  reimbursement  for 
any  expenditure,  and  each  gift  or  aggregate 
of  giXti  from  one  souree  (other  than  gifts 
received  from  his  spouse  or  any  member  of 
his  Immediate  famUy)  received  by  him  or 
by  him  and  his  spouse  JoinUy  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year  which  exceeds  $100 
m  amount  or  value,  including  any  fee  or 
other  honorarium  received  by  him  for  or  In 
connection  with  the  preparation  or  drtlvery 
of  any  speech  or  address,  attendance  at  any 
convention  or  other  assembly  of  Individuals, 
or  the  preparaUon  of  any  article  or  other 
composition  for  publloatlon,  and  the  mone- 
tary   value    of    Bubsietence    entertainment. 
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travel,  and  otbtr  tacUltlei  reostved  by  Wm 

In  kind; 

"(3)  tbs  value  of  each  asaet  held  by  him. 
or  by  ^^^*^  sad  hli  spotise  Jointly  which  has 
a  value  in  excess  of  $6,000,  and  the  amount 
of  each  liability  owed  by  him,  or  by  him  and 
his  spotiee  jointly,  which  Is  In  excess  of 
$5,000  as  of  the  cloee  of  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year;  and 

'(3)  any  builnees  transaction,  including 
the  sale,  purcbaae  or  transfer  of  securltlea 
of  any  business  entity,  commodity,  real 
property  or  any  otaiex  asset  or  any  intereat 
theieln,  by  blm.  or  by  him  and  his  spouse 
Jointly,  or  by  any  person  acting  on  bis  be- 
half or  pursuant  to  his  direction  dtirlng  the 
preceding  calendar  year  if  the  aggregate 
amoimt  Involved  in  such  transactlona  ex- 
ceeds $5,000  during  such  year. 

"(b)  Reports  required  by  this  section  shaU 
be  filed  not  later  than  May  16  of  each  year. 
In  the  caae  of  any  person  who  ceaaee,  prior 
to  such  daU  in  any  year,  to  oocupy  the  office 
or  poeitlon  the  occupancy  of  which  Imposes 
upon  mt"  the  reporting  requirements  con- 
tained In  subsection  (a)  shall  file  such  re- 
port on  the  last  day  he  occupies  such  office 
or  poeltlon.  or  on  such  later  date,  not  more 
than  thr*e  months  after  such  last  day.  as 
the  OomptroUer  General  may  prescribe. 

"(c)  Reports  reqtilred  by  this  section  shall 
be  In  such  form  and  detaU  as  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  may  prescribe.  The  Comptroller 
General  may  provide  for  the  grouping  of 
items  of  Income,  sources  of  Income,  assets, 
liabilities,  deaimgs  in  securities  or  commod- 
ities, and  purchases  and  sales  of  real  prop- 
erty, when  separate  itemization  is  not  feasi- 
ble or  is  not  necessary  for  an  accurate  dis- 
closure of  the  income,  net  worth,  deaUng  m 
securlUes  and  commodities,  or  purchases  and 
sales  of  real  property  of  any  individual. 

'■  (d)  Whoever  wUlfully  falls  to  file  a  report 
required  by  this  section,  or  knowingly  and 
wlllfuUy  files  a  false  report  under  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  fined  $3,000,  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

••(e)  All  reports  filed  tmder  this  section 
ShaU  be  maintained  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral as  pubUc  records  which,  under  such 
reasonable  regulations  as  he  shaU  prescribe. 
shaU  be  available  for  inspection  by  memberB 
of  the  pubUc. 

"(f)  For  the  purpoees  of  any  report  re- 
qtiired  by  this  section,  an  Individual  thaU 
be  considered  to  have  a  member  of  Congress 
or  an  employee  of  the  Congress  during  any 
calendar  vear  If  he  served  in  such  position 
for  more  than  sU  months  during  the  c>aendar 

year.  

"(g)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term — 
"  ( 1 )  "Income"  means  income  from  whatever 
source  delivered; 

" (3)  'security'  means  security  as  defined  in 
section  2  of  the  Securttiee  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended  ( 16  UJ3.C.  77b) ; 

"(3)  'commodity' means  commodity  as  de- 
fined in  section  3  of  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act.  as  amended  (7  U£.C.  2) ; 

"(4)  'member  of  Congress'  means  a  Sena- 
tor, a  Representative,  a  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, or  a  Delegate; 

"(6)  'employee  of  the  Congress'  means  a 
Congressional  employee,  as  defined  in  para- 
graph (1),  (2).  (3)  or  (5)  of  section  2107  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code,  who  is  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $23,000  per  yev: 
and 

"(6)  'Immediate  family'  means  the  chUd, 
parent,  grandparent,  brother,  or  sister  of  an 
Individual,  and  the  spouse  of  such  persona." 
(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter 
11  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  Item: 

"235.  Disclosure  of  flnanclal  Intereeta  by 
membert  ot  Congreas  and  certain  Congres- 
sional employees." 

(o)  The  chapter  analysis  for  title  18, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  Ihe  Item  relating  to  chapter  11  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  theittof  the  following: 

"11.  Bribery,  graft,  and  oonfUcte  of 
tntereat." 
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NONE  DARE  CALL  IT  CONSPIRACY 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CALZromNiA 
IN   THE  HOUSE   OF  BKPHKaBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27,  1972 
Mr  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
promified  In  my  statement  included  in 
the  Extensions  of  RemarlcB  for  the  Con- 
GRBSSiowAi.  RicoRO  of  June  19,  prefacing 
an  exchange  of  letters  between  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League 
of  B'nai  B-rith  and  myself.  I  now  begin 
bringing  before  you.  chapter  by  chapter. 
Gary  Allen's  most  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant book  "None  Dare  CaU  It 
Conspiracy. " 

Whether  or  not  you  now  agree  with  or. 
by  reading  It.  are  persuaded  to  agree 
with  its  thesis,  I  would  most  solemnly 
and  sincerely  urge  you  to  give  careful, 
unbiased  consideration  to  it*  facts  and 
arguments,  at  least  keeping  your  minds 
open  to  the  distinct  pos&ibiUty  that  what 
It  says  is  true.  All  of  you  have  been  m 
this  Capital  City  long  enough  to  know 
that  there  is  more  to  what  goes  on  in 
government  than  meets  the  eye.  that 
there  are  "wheels  within  wheels"  and 
forces  at  work  which  prefer  the  darkness 
to  the  light  of  day. 

I  recommend  Mr  Allen's  book  not  only 
to  my  colleagues  who  share  many  of  my 
political  views,  but  to  those  among  you 
generally  regarded  as  being  "on  the 
left."  because  some  of  you  are  particu- 
larly aware  that  conspiratorial  forces 
are  operating  in  Washington.  Though 
we  might  differ  widely  on  who  and  what 
they  are.  at  least  you  would  not  deny  a 
priori  that  they  can  and  do  exist. 

Following  is  my  introduction  to  "None 
Dare  Call  It  Conspiracy"  and  the  first 
chapter  of  the  book,  entitled  "Don't 
Confuse  Me  With  the  Pacts."  The  re- 
maining seven  chapters  will  be  included 
one  by  one  in  subsequent  issues  of  the 
Accord: 

None  Dabx  Call  It  Conspiiiacy 

DiTBODUCnON 

The  story  you  are  about  lo  read  is  true. 
The  rv^iTMMi  have  not  hean  changed  to  protect 
Che  guUty.  Thl*  book  awy  have  the  etfect  of 
changing  your  life.  After  reading  thl*  book, 
you  wUl  never  look  at  national  and  world 
events  In  the  same  way  again. 

iVon«  Dare  Call  It  Conspiracy  wUl  be  a  very 
controverBlal  book.  At  first  It  wUl  receive 
llttl*  publicity  and  those  whose  plans  are 
exposed  In  It  wUl  try  to  kUl  It  by  the  sUent 
treatment.  For  reaaona  that  become  obvious 
i»  you  rwad  thla  book.  It  will  not  be  reviewed 
in  all  the  "proper"  plaoee  or  be  avaUable 
on  your  local  bookatand.  However,  there  is 
aolhlng  these  people  can  do  to  stop  a  grass 
roota  book  dJatrlbutlng  system.  Eventually 
It  will  ba  nacaasary  for  the  people  aiid  orga- 
aiaaOosa  namad  Is  thla  book  to  try  to  blunt 
Its  effect  by  attacking  It  or  the  author.  They 
have  a  ttamendoua  veatad  Intareat  in  keep- 
Lag  you  from  dlfioovartng  what  they  are  do- 
ing. And  they  have  the  big  guna  of  the  mass 
madia  at  their  disposal  to  flra  the  barrages 
at  None  Dare  Cmll  It  Conspiracy. 

By  sheer  volume,  the  "e^perte"  wUl  try 
to  ridlinile  you  out  or  inveaUgatlng  for  your- 
seU  aa  to  wbatber  or  not  tba  Information 
In  this  book  Is  true.  They  will  Ignore  the 
fact  that  the  auUtor  admits  that  some  of  his 
idaaa  are  conjecture  because  the  people  who 
know  the  truth  are  not  about  to  confeaa. 
They  will  find  a  typographical  error  or  argue 
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acme  point  that  U  open  to  debate.  IX  naoes- 
sary  they  will  lie  In  order  to  protect  tb«(n- 
selvea  by  smearing  ihla  book.  PsychologlcaUy 
many  people  woiUd  prefer  to  believe  thoee 
who  pooh-pooh  the  information  herein  be- 
cause we  all  like  to  ignore  bad  news.  We  do 
3o  at  our  own  peril! 

Having  been  a  ooUege  instructor,  a  State 
Senator  and  now  a  Congressman.  I  have  had 
experience  with  real  professionals  at  putting 
up  smokescreens  to  cover  up  their  i->wn  ac- 
tions by  trying  to  destroy  the  accuser.  I 
hope  that  you  will  read  this  book  carefiUly 
and  draw  your  own  ooncluslons  and  not 
accept  the  opinions  of  those  who  of  necessity 
must  attempt  to  discredit  the  book.  Your  fu- 
ture may  depend  upon  It. 

John  a.  acHurrz. 

US   Congres*rnan. 

October  28.   1971. 

DO    NOT   COHrUSK    MX   WITH    FACTS 
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Most  of  us  have  had  the  experience,  either 
as  parents  or  youngsters,  of  trying  to  dis- 
cover the  "hidden  picture"  within  another 
picture  in  a  chUdren's  magazine.  UsuaUy  you 
are  shown  a  landscape  with  trees,  bushes, 
aowers  and  other  bits  of  nature.  The  caption 
reads  something  like  this;  "Concealed  some- 
where in  this  picture  Is  a  donkey  pulling 
a  cart  with  a  bov  in  it.  Can  you  And  them?" 
Try  as  you  relight.  usuaUy  you  could  not 
And  the  hidden  picture  until  you  turned  to 
a  page  farther  back  In  the  magazine  which 
would  reveal  how  cleverly  the  artist  had 
hidden  It  from  us.  If  we  study  the  landscape 
we  realize  that  the  whole  picture  was  painted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  conceal  the  real  picture 
within,  and  once  we  see  the  "real  picture," 
It    stands    out    like    the    proverbial    painftU 

digit. 

We  believe  the  picture  painters  oi  the 
mass  media  are  artfully  creating  landscapes 
lor  us  which  deliberately  hide  the  real  pic- 
ture. In  this  book  we  will  show  you  how  to 
discover  the  hidden  picture"  In  the  land- 
scapes presented  to  us  daily  through  newe- 
papers.  radio  and  television.  Once  you  can 
see  through  the  camouflage,  you  will  see  the 
donkey,  the  cart  and  the  boy  who  have  been 
there  all  along. 

Millions  of  Americans  are  concerned  and 
frustrated  over  mlshappenlngs  In  our  nation. 
They  feel  that  something  Is  wrong,  drasti- 
cally wrong,  but  because  of  the  picture 
painters  they  cant  quite  put  their  fingers 
on  It. 

Maybe  you  are  one  of  those  persons   Some- 
thing  Is  bugging   you.  but   you   aren't  sure 
what.  We  keep  electing  new  Presidents  who 
saamingly    promise    'althfuUr    to    halt    the 
world-wide    Communist    advance,    put    the 
blocks  to  extravagant  government  spending, 
douse  the  Area  of  inflation,  put  the  economy 
on  an  even  keel,  reverse  the  trend  which  Is 
turning  the  country  into  a  moral  sewer,  and 
toss  the  criminals  Into  the  hooeegow  where 
they    belong.    Yet,    despite    high    hopee   and 
scattering    campaign    promises,    these    prob- 
lems continue  to  worsen  no  matter  who  Is  In 
office.  Each  new  administration,  whether  It  be 
Republican  or  Democrat,  continues  the  same 
basic  jxtUcles  of  the  previous  administration 
which  It  had  so  thoroughly  denounced  dvir- 
ing  the  election  campaign.  It  la  considered 
poor  form  to  mention  this,   but  It  Is  true 
nonetheleas.   Is   there   a   plavislble  reason  to 
explain  why  this  happens.'  We  are  not  sup- 
posed to  think  so.  We  are  supposed  to  think 
it  la  all  accidental  and  coincidental  and  that 
therefore  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  It. 
PDR  once  said:  "In  politics,  nothing  hap- 
pens by  accident.  If  It  happens,  you  can  bet 
It  was  planned  that  way."  He  was  in  a  good 
position  to  know.  We  believe  that  many  of 
the  major  world  events  that  are  shaping  our 
destlnlee  occur  because  somebody  or  some- 
bodies have  planned  them  that  way.  If  we 
were  axerely  dealing   with   the  law  of  aver- 
ages, half  of  the  events  affecting  our  nations 
well-being  should   be   good   for   America.   If 


we  were  daallng  with  mare  Incompetence,  our 
leaders  should  occaalonally  make  a  mistake 
in  our  favor.  We  shall  attempt  to  prove  that 
we  are  not  really  dealing  with  coincidence 
or  stupidity,  but  with  planning  and  brll. 
llance.  This  amaU  book  daals  with  tbat  plan- 
ning and  brilliance  and  how  It  has  shaped 
the  foreign  and  domcatle  policies  of  the  last 
six  admlnlstratlona.  We  hope  It  will  explain 
matters  which  have  up  to  now  seemed  inex- 
plicable: that  It  wUl  bring  Into  sharp  locus 
images  which  have  baen  obscured  by  the 
landscape  painters  of  the  mass  media. 

Those  who  believe  that  major  world  events 
result  from  planning  are  laughed  at  for  be- 
lieving In  the  "conaplracy  theory  of  history." 
Of  course,  no  one  In  thla  modem  day  and 
age  really  bellevea  in  the  conaplracy  theory 
of  history — except  thoaa  who  have  taken  the 
time  to  study  the  subject.  When  you  think 
about  it.  there  are  really  only  two  theories 
of  history.  Either  things  happen  by  accident 
neither  planned  nor  caused  by  anybody,  or 
they  happen  because  they  are  planned  and 
somebody  causes  them  to  happen.  In  reality, 
It  Is  the  "accidental  theory  of  history" 
preached  In  the  unhaUowed  Halls  of  Ivy 
which  should  be  ridiculed.  Otherwise,  why 
does  every  recent  administration  make  the 
same  mistakes  as  the  previous  ones?  Why  do 
they  repeat  the  errors  of  the  past  which 
produce  Inflation,  depressions  and  war?  Why 
doea  our  State  Department  "stumble"  from 
one  Commnnlat-aldlng  "bitmdcr"  to  an- 
other? If  you  believe  it  Is  aU  an  accident  or 
the  result  of  mysterious  and  unexplalnable 
tides  of  history,  you  will  be  regarded  aa  an 
intellectual"  who  understands  that  we  live 
in  a  complex  world.  If  you  believe  that  some- 
thing like  32.498  consecutive  coincidences 
over  the  past  forty  years  stretches  the  law  of 
avreagee  a  bit.  you  are  a  kook ! 

Why  la  It  that  virtually  all  "reputable" 
scholars  and  mass  media  columnists  and 
commentators  reject  the  cause  and  effect  or 
conspiratorial  theory  of  history?  Primarily, 
most  scholars  follow  the  crowd  In  the 
academic  world  Just  as  most  women  follow 
fashions.  To  buck  the  tide  means  social  and 
professional  ostracism.  The  same  is  trtie  of 
the  mass  media.  WhUe  profaaaors  and 
pKjntlflcators  profess  to  be  tolerant  and 
broadminded,  in  practice  Ifs  strictly  a  one 
way  street — with  all  traffic  flowing  left.  A 
Maoist  can  be  tolerated  by  Liberals  of  Ivory 
Towerland  or  by  the  Establishment's  media 
ptindita.  but  to  be  a  conservative,  and  a 
conservative  who  propounds  a  conspiratorial 
view,  Is  absolutely  verboten.  Better  you 
shoiad  be  a  drunk  at  a  national  WCTU 
convention ! 

Secondly,  these  people  have  over  the  yean 
acquired  a  strong  vested  emotional  Interest 
in  their  own  errors.  Their  Intellects  and  egos 
are  totally  committed  to  the  accidental 
theory.  Most  people  are  highly  reluctant  to 
admit  that  they  have  been  conned  or  have 
shown  poor  judgment.  To  Inspect  the  evi- 
dence of  the  exiatence  of  a  conaplracy  guiding 
our  political  destiny  from  behind  the  scenes 
would  force  many  of  these  people  to  repu- 
diate a  lifetime  of  accumulated  opinions.  It 
takes  a  person  with  strong  character  Indeed 
to  face  the  facts  and  admit  he  has  been 
wrong  even  If  It  was  because  he  was 
uninformed. 

Such  was  the  case  with  the  author  of  this 
book.  It  was  only  because  he  set  out  to  prove 
the  conservative  antl-Communlsts  wrong 
that  he  happened  to  end  up  writing  this 
book.  His  uiltlal  reaction  to  the  conservative 
point  of  view  was  one  of  suspicion  and  hos- 
tUlty;  and  It  was  only  after  many  months 
of  Intensive  research  that  he  had  to  admit 
that  he  had  been  "conned." 

Politicians  and  "intellectuals"  are  attracted 
to  the  concept  that  events  are  propelled  by 
some  mysterious  tide  of  history  or  happen 
by  accldient.  By  thla  reasoning  they  hope  to 
escape  the  blame  when  things  go  wrong. 
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iA«t  inteUectuala,  paeudo  and  oth«T«rtse, 
rtJiwltb  the  conspiratorial  theory  at  history 
2Z,ly  by  Ignoring  it.  They  never  attempt  to 
^X  the  evldenee.  It  can't  be  refuted.  If 
!Ll  when  tha  silent  treatment  doeant  work, 
TT-  ■objective"  scholars  and  mass  media 
cSnton  molders  resort  to  persoiial  attacks, 
J^le  and  satire.  The  personal  attack*  tend 
tTdivert  attention  from  the  facts  which  an 
^tbor  or  speaker  U  trying  to  expose.  The 
^es  is  to  force  the  person  exposing  the  con - 
attacy  to  stop  the  exposure  and  spend  hU 
tUM  and  effort  defending  himself. 

Btowever   the  most  effective  weapons  ueed 
Mslnst  the  conapiratorlal  theory  of  history 
!^ldlcule    and    satire.    These    extremely 
!rtent  weapons  can  be  cleverly  used  to  avoid 
?Thone»t   attempt   at   refuting   the   facts. 
After  all    nobody  likes  to  be  made  fun  of. 
^et  than  be  ridiculed   most  people   will 
^  nuiet;  and.  this  subject  certainly  does 
ZbA  Itself  to  ridicule  and  satire.  One  lech- 
Lue  which  can  be  used  is  to  expand  the 
JUlracy  to  the  extent  it  becomes  absurd^ 
FtoTinstance.  our  man   from   the   Halls   of 
PoUon  Ivy  might  say  in  a  scofBngly  arrogant 
tone    "I  suppose   you   believe   every    liberal 
nrofissor  gets  a  telegram  each  morning  from 
ojnspiracy  headquarters  containing   his  or- 
ders for  the  days  brainwashing  of  his  stu- 
denU?"    Some    conspiratoriaUsts    do    indeed 
ovetdraw  the  picture  by  expanding  the  con- 
sDlracv   (from  the  small  clique  which  It  is) 
to  include  every  local  knee-jerk  liberal  acti- 
vist  and    government    bureaucrat.    Or.    be- 
cause of  racial  or  religious  bigotry,  they  will 
take  small  fragments  of  legitimate  evidence 
and  expand  them  Into  a  conclusion  that  wiu 
sTOPort  their  particular  prejudice,   la.,  the 
conspiracy  is  totally  "Jewish."  "Catholic,    or 
•Masonic  "  These  people  do  not  help  to  ex- 
pose the  consplracv,  but,  sadly  play  into  the 
tiuide  of  those  who  want  the  public  to  be- 
lieve  that   all    conspiratorlallate   are    screw- 

"Intellectuals"  are  fond  of  mouthing 
cliches  like:  "The  conspiracy  theory  is  often 
tempting.  However,  it  la  overly  almpllstjc." 
To  ascribe  absolutely  everything  that  hap- 
pens to  the  machinations  of  a  small  group 
of  power  hungrv  conspirators  is  overly  slm- 
pUsOc  But.  in  our  opinion  nothing  Is  more 
simplistic  than  doggedly  holding  onto  the 
accidental  view  of  major  world  events. 

In  most  cases  Uberals  simply  accuse  all 
those  who  discuss  the  conspiracy  of  being 
paranoid.  "Ah,  vou  right  wingers,"  they  say, 
"rustling  every  bush,  kicking  over  every 
rock,  looking  for  imaginary  boogeymen." 
Then  comes  the  co-ip  de  grace— labeling  the 
conspiratorial  theory  as  the  "devil  theory 
of  history."  The  L.betala  love  that  one.  Even 
though  It  is  an  empty  phrase,  it  sounds  so 
sophisticated ! 

With    the    leaders    of    the    academic    and 
(xmununlcatlons  world  assuming  this  sneer- 
ing attitude  towards  the  conspiratorial   (or 
cause  and    effect)    theory   of    history,    it    Is 
not  surprising  that  millions  of  innocent  and 
wrtl-meanlng  people,  In  a  natural  desire  not 
to  appear  naive,  aasume  the  attitudes  and 
repeat  the   cliches   of    the   opinion    makers. 
These  persons.  In  their  attempt  to  appear 
sophisticated,  assume  their  mentors'  air  of 
smug  superiority  even  though   they   them- 
selves have  not  spent  five  minutes  in  study 
OQ  the  subject  of  totematlonal  conspiracy. 
The  "accldentaltets"  would  have  tis  believe 
tbat  ascribing  any  of  our  problems  to  plan- 
ning la  "simplistic"  and  all  our  problems  are 
caused  by  Poverty.  Ignorance  and  Disease.— 
hereinafter  abbreviated  as  PID.  They  Ignore 
the  fact  that  organized  conspirators  use  PID. 
real  and  Imagined,  aa  an  excuse  to  build  a 
jafl  for  us  alL  Most  of  the  world  has  been 
la  MD  since  time  immemorial  and  It  takes 
incredibly    superficial    thinking    to    ascribe 
the  ricocheting  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment from  one  disaster  to  another  over  the 
past  thirty   years   to  PID.    "Accldentallsts" 
Ignore  the  fact  that  some  of  the  more  ad- 
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vanowl  nations  In  the  world  have  been  cap- 
tured by  Communists.  CHechoslovakla  was 
oive  of  the  world's  moat  modem  induBtrlal 
nations  and  Cuba  had  the  second  highest  per 
capita  income  of  any  nation  to  Central  and 
South  America. 

It  is  not  true,  however,  to  sUte  that  there 
are  no  members  o*  the  inteUectual  elite  who 
subscribe  to  the  conspiratorial  theory  of  his- 
tory For  example,  there  is  Professor  Car- 
roll Qulgley  of  the  Foreign  Service  School 
at  Georgetown  University.  Profesaor  Qulgley 
can  hardly  be  accused  of  being  a  "right 
wing  extremist."  (Those  three  words  have 
been  made  Inseparable  by  the  mass  media.) 
Dr  Qulgley  has  all  the  "liberal"  credentlaU, 
having  taught  at  the  Uberal  EBUbltehmenfe 
academic  Meccaa  of  Princeton  and  Harvard. 
In  his  1300-page.  8  pound  tome  Tragedy  and 
Hope  Dr.  Qulgley  reveals  the  existence  of  the 
conspiratorial  network  which  win  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  book.  The  Professor  U  not 
merely  formtUatlng  a  theory,  but  revealing 
this  network's  exUtence  from  firsthand  ex- 
perience. He  also  makes  It  clear  that  It  Is 
only  the  network's  secrecy  and  not  their 
Koals  to  which  he  objects.  Professor  Qulgley 
disci  o&cs ' 

"I  know  of  the  operations  of  this  net- 
work because  I  have  studied  It  for  twenty 
years  and  was  permitted  for  two  years,  in 
the  early  1960'b.  to  examine  Its  papers  and 
secret  records.  I  have  no  aversion  to  It  or  to 
most  of  its  alms  and  have  for  much  of  my 
life  been  close  to  It  and  to  many  of  its  in- 
struments. I  have  objected,  both  In  the  past 
and  recenUy.  to  a  few  of  Its  p<«lcleB  ...  but 
in  general  my  chief  difference  of  opinion  U 
that  It  wishes  to  remain  unknown,  and  I 
believe  Its  role  In  history  is  significant 
enough  to  be  known." 

We  agree.  Its  role  in  history  does  deserve 
to  be  known.  That  Is  why  we  have  written 
this  book.  However,  we  most  emphatically 
disagree  with  thU  network's  aim  which  the 
Professor  describes  as  "nothing  less  than  to 
create  a  world  system  of  financial  control  In 
private  hands  able  to  dominate  the  political 
system  of  each  country  and  the  economy  of 
the  world  as  a  whole."  In  other  words,  this 
power  mad  clique  wants  to  control  and  rule 
the  world.  E\-en  more  frightening,  they  want 
total  control  over  all  Individual  actions.  As 
Professor  Qulgley  observes:    ".  his   (the 

Individual's]  freedom  and  choice  will  be 
controlled  within  very  narrow  alternatives 
by  the  fact  that  he  will  be  numbered  from 
birth  and  followed,  as  a  number,  through 
his  educational  tralnhig.  his  required  mUl- 
tary  or  other  public  service,  his  tax  contrlbu- 
T«->nB.  his  health  and  medical  requirements, 
rt.  1  his  final  retirement  and  death  bene- 
fits "  It  wants  control  over  all  natural  re- 
sources, business,  banking  and  tran^orta- 
tlon  by  controlling  the  governments  of  the 
world  In  order  to  accomplish  these  alms  the 
conspirators  have  had  no  qualms  about 
fomenting  wars,  depressions  and  hatred. 
They  want  a  monopoly  which  would  elim- 
inate all  competitors  and  destroy  the  free 
enterprise  system.  And  Professor  Qulgley, 
of  Harvard.  Princeton  and  Georgetown 
approves! 

Professor  Qulgley  Is  not  the  only  academic 
who  is  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  clique  of 
.self-perpetuating  consph^tors  whom  we 
;,hall  caU  Insiders.  Other  honest  scholars 
finding  the  same  Individuals  at  the  scenes  of 
disastrous  political  fires  over  and  over  again 
have  concluded  that  there  is  obviously  an 
organization  of  pyromanlacs  at  work  In  the 
world.  But  these  IntellectuaUy  honest  schol- 
ars realize  that  If  they  challenged  the  Insid- 
ers head-on,  their  careers  would  be  de- 
stroyed. The  author  knows  these  men  exist 
because  he  has  been  In  contact  with  some 

of  them. 

Tliere  are  also  rellgiotia  leaders  who  are 
aware  of  the  existence  of  this  conspiracy  In 
a  UPI  story  dated  December  37,  19«8.  Father 
p«lro  Amipe.  head  of  the  Jesuit  Order  of  the 
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Romaa  Catholic  Church,  made  tha  following 
charges  during  his  remarks  to  the  Kctonenl- 
cal  Cou&cU: 

"This  .  .  Oodleas  society  operates  In  an 
extremely  eOolent  naanner  at  least  In  its 
higher  levels  of  leadership.  It  makes  uae  of 
every  possible  means  at  lU  dl^>oaal,  be  they 
scientific,  technical,  social  or  eoonomlc. 

It  follows  a  perfectly  mapped -out  strategy. 
It  holds  almost  complete  sway  In  Interna- 
tional organlaationa,  in  financial  ctrcles.  In 
the  field  of  mass  commtinloatlons;  press, 
cinema,  radio  and  television." 

There  are  a  number  of  problems  to  be 
overcome  in  convincing  a  parson  of  the  pos- 
sible ftTiT^^'"'^  of  a  conapiratorlal  clique  of 
IruiOeri  who  from  the  very  hlgbest  levels 
manipulate  government  policy.  In  this  case 
truth  Is  really  stranger  than  fiction.  We  are 
dealing  with  history's  greatest  "whodunit," 
a  mystery  thriller  which  puU  Erie  Stanley 
Oardner  to  shame.  If  you  love  a  mystery, 
youll  be  fascinated  with  the  study  of  the 
operations  of  the  Inaidert.  If  you  do  study 
this  network  oC  which  Professor  Qulgley 
speaks,  you  will  P"^  tbat  what  had  at  first 
seemed  Incredible  not  only  exists,  but  heav- 
Uy  Influences  our  lives. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  first  Job 
of  any  conaplracy.  whether  It  be  in  poUtloa, 
crime  or  within  a  business  office,  la  to  con- 
vince everyone  else  that  no  oonsptraoy  exists. 
The  conspirators  success  will  be  determined 
largely  by  their  ability  to  do  this.  Tbat  the 
elite  of  the  academic  world  and  mass  com- 
munications media  always  pooh-pooh  the 
existence  of  the  InskUrs  merely  serves  to 
camouflage  their  operations.  These  "artists" 
hide  the  boy.  the  cart  and  the  donkey. 

F>robahly  at  some  time  you  have  been  in- 
volved with  or  had  personal  knowledge  of 
some  event  which  was  reported  in  the  news. 
Perhaps  it  concerned  an  athletic  event,  an 
election,  a  committee  or  your  buslneas.  Did 
the  r^xsrt  oMitaln  the  "real"  story,  the  atory 
behind  the  story?  Probably  not.  And  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  The  reporter  had  time 
and  space  problems  and  there  Is  a  good 
chance  the  paraons  Involved  dtflberately  did 
not  reveal  all  the  facts.  Poealbly  the  reporter's 
own  prejudloea  governed  what  faota  went 
Into  the  story  and  which  were  deleted.  Our 
point  Lb  tbat  most  people  know  from  per- 
sonal experience  that  a  news  story  often  is 
not  the  whole  story.  But  many  of  us  aMume 
that  our  own  case  is  unique  when  really  it 
Is  typicaL  What  Is  true  about  the  reporting 
of  local  events  Is  equaUy  aa  true  about  the 
reporting  of  national  and  international 
events. 

Psychological  problems  are  also  involved  In 
Inducing  people  to  look  at  the  evidence  oon- 
cernlng  the  Insiden.  People  are  usually 
comft»table  with  their  old  beliefs  and 
conceptions.  When  Columbus  told  people  the 
world  was  a  ball  and  not  a  pancake,  they 
were  highly  upset.  They  were  being  aakad  to 
reject  their  way  of  thinking  of  a  lifetime  and 
adopt  a  whole  new  outlook.  The  "intellec- 
tuals" of  the  day  sooflBd  at  Oohnnbtis  and 
people  were  afraid  they  would  lose  social 
prestige  if  they  listened  to  him.  Many  others 
Jtist  did  not  want  to  believe  the  world  was 
round.  It  oompllcated  too  many  tblnga  And 
typical  flat-earthers  had  such  a  vested  inter- 
est Involving  their  own  egoe.  that  they 
heaped  abuse  on  Oolumbua  for  challenging 
their  view  of  the  universe.  "Dont  confuse  us 
with  facts;  our  minds  are  made  up."  tbey 
said. 

These  same  factors  apply  today.  Because 
the  Kstabllshment  oontrols  the  media,  any- 
one expoalng  the  Instiers  will  be  the  recipi- 
ent of  a  oontlnuous  fuslUade  of  tavwettve 
from  newspapws.  magtlnwe,  TV  and  r«dlo. 
In  this  manner  one  Is  thraatanM  wltb  loaa 
of  "social  reapectobUlty"  if  he  dares  broach 
the  Idea  that  there  Is  orgs  nl  ration  behind 
any  of  the  problems  currently  wiackUtg 
America.  Utilortunately,  tar  many  pe<yle 
social     sutus     comes     before     inteOectnal 
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hnneBtv  Althougn  they  would  never  mdmlt 
It  Si  po-ltloris  moVe  toportantto  many 
p<;o?^lW  18  tb«  survival  of  freedom  in 

"^"y^  ask  these  people  which  Is  more  mi- 
portMit^aoclal  respectability  or  saying  their 
^Udren  from  slavery-they  will  teU  you  the 
latter,  ot  course.  But  their  «;^'°"»  2°' /^f, 
of  same)   speak  »  much  louder  than  their 
words.  Peo^e  have  an  Infinite  capacity  fa^ 
rationalization  when  it  comes  to  refusing  to 
face  the  threat  to  America's  survival.  Deep 
d^wn  these  people  are  afraid  they  may  be 
laughed  at  If  they  take  a  stand.  ^J^jJ^ 
deiued  an  Invitation  to  some  social  cUmber  s 
coclctall  party.  Instead  of  getting  mad  at  the 
J^sSers.  the«  people  actuaUy  get  angry  at 
those  who  are  trying  to  save  the  country  by 
fsrTvjeinR  the  conspirators, 
^e  tllng  which  makea  it  so  hard  for  some 
wlally  minded  people  to  assees  the  consplr- 
^rtal  evidence  ^ectlvely  U  that  the  con- 
sp^aiors  come  from  the  very  ^&^^^<^  ^'^l 
strata.  They  are  immensely  wealthy,  highly 
educated  aLd  extremely  cultured.  Man?  °^ 
them    have    lifelong    reputations    for    phi- 
lanthropy. Nobody  enjoys  be^^S  P"^*^„*^^ 
Dosltlon   of   accusing   prominent   people   of 
GoLplrlng  to  enslave  their  fellow  American^, 
but  the  facts  are  ineacapable.  Many  b"sliieM 
and    professional    people    are    particularly 
vulnerable  to  the   'don-t  Jeopardize  your  so- 
ma! respectability"  pitch  given  by  thoBt,  who 
don't  want  the  conspiracy  exposed.  The  in- 
siders Itnow  that  If  the  business  and  profes- 
sional communltv  will  not  take  a  stand  to 
save  the  private  enterprise  system,  the  social- 
ism through  which  they  Intend  to  control 
the  world  will  be  Inevitable,  they  believe  that 
most  business  and  professional  men  are  too 
shallow  and  decadent,  too  status  conscious, 
too  tied  up  in  the  problems  of  their  Jobs  and 
businesses  to  worry  about  what  Is  going  on  m 
Dolltics.  These  men  are  told  that  it  might  be 
bad  for  business  or  Jeopardize  their  govern- 
ment contracts  if  they  take  a  staiid    They 
have  been  bribed  into  silence  with  their  own 

tax  monies  1  ^  „  v,-,.« 

We  are  hoping  that  the  conspirators  ha%e 
underestimated  the  courage  and  patriot^ 
remaining  in  the  .\merlcau  people.  We  feel 
there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  you  who  are 
not  mesmerized  by  the  television  set,  who 
put  God.  family  and  country  above  social 
status,  who  win  band  together  to  expose  and 
destroy  the  conspiracy  of  the  Insiders.  The 
Bhllosopher  Diogenes  scoured  the  length  and 
breadth  of  ancient  Greece  searching  for  an 
honest  man.  We  are  scouring  the  length  and 
breadth  of  .America  m  .^arch  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  intellectually  honest  men  and 
women  who  are  willing  to  Investigate  facts 
and  come  to  logical  conclusions— no  matter 
how  unpleasant  those  conclusions  may  be. 


THE  ART  OP  POSITIVE  POLITICS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OT   NIW   JiaSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27.  1972 
Mr  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
sUtuent  and  friend  from  Montclair,  N.J.. 
Frederick  Sontag.  has  recently  coau- 
thored  the  book  "Partlea-The  Real  Op- 
portunity for  Effective  Citizen  Politics. 

Frederick  Sontag  and  John  Saloma 
have  filled  a  void  by  writing  a  book  that 
charts  the  course  for  citizens  who  want 
to  make  their  vote  and  party  count.  One 
of  th»  things  that  we  need  in  this  country 
is  a  revltallzatlon  of  poUtlcal  life  and 
an  understanding  that  in  a  democracy 
pqUttcal  advocacy  is  necessary  and 
healthy.  Frederick  Sontag's  book  calls  for 
just  such  a  revitalization. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  commend  this  timely  work  with  its 
emphasis  on  positive  poUtlcs  to  my  col- 
leagues who  will  enjoy  reading  it  as  much 
as  I  am  now.  The  articles  follow : 
BOOK  ON  POLrrics  Campaxgns  roa  Pabtisan 

SUBVrVAL 

(By  Oharlee  Q.  Pmiey ) 
A    clarion    call    to    action    for    Americans 
frustrated  by  the  political  process  has  been 
sounded    in    the    new    book    '■Partle.      co- 
authored  by  Frederick  H.  Sontag  of  Mont- 

The  book,  written  in  collaboration  with 
John  3.  saloma  HI.  an  associate  professor  of 
DoUtlcal  science  at  Massachusetts  Institute  or 
Technology  and  published  last  Friday  by  Al- 
fred A,  Knopf  of  New  York,  reflects  an  abld- 
rnv  faith  In  the  poUtlcal  party  system.  It 
not  only  outlines  ways  to  remold  the  parties 
'o  meet  the  unique  problems  of  today  but 
includes  a  detailed  guide  for  the  average 
citizen  who  wanu  to  participate  but  doesn  t 
i;uow  where  or  how  to  begin. 

The  book  also  reflects  the  personaUty  of 
Sontag  to  whom  research  and  the  seeking  of 
new  Ideas  for  improvement  of  the  poUtlcal 
system  has  become  a  way  of  Ufe. 

Relaxing  lu  his  spacious  home  with  his 
wife  Edith,  to  whom  he  gives  much  credit 
for  completion  of  the  book,  Sontag  said  the 
publication  presents  'hundreds  of  keys  to 
open  locks  on  doors  leading  to  opportunities 
for  the  average  citizen  to  participate  In  Amer- 
ican t)OUtlCS."  ^  . 

■This  country  has  been  spending  too  much 
time  in  the  blame  business  Instead  of  using 
that  time  doing  something  constructive 
sontag  said.  "Instead  of  the  attitudes  of  wel- 
fare and  violence  In  the  ghetto  areas,  .or 
»-xamp;e.  the  people  can  work  to  clean  things 
UP  themselves.  This  attitude  In  the  cities 
U  much  more  of  a  sickness  than  the  broken 
buildings." 

The  Lheme  of  the  book  is  Indicated  by  the 
dedication  on  the  flyleaf:  "To  the  men  and 
women  of  America— potentially  the  most 
Klfted  polltlclana  of  them  all." 

lu  the  book  the  authors  state:  'We  beUeve 
that  American  poUtlcal  parties,  whatever 
their  cinrent  limitations,  offer  the  best  poUt- 
lcal means  for  achieving  broad  citizen  par- 
Ucipatlou  in  politics  and  contmulng  citizen 
influence  in  the  direction  of  government. 

"A  critical  assessment  of  the  poUtlcal  par- 
ties* is  sorely  needed,  not  a  Justification  for 
their  abolition  but  as  a  basis  for  theUr  recon- 
struction and  revltallzatlon. 

•■The  parties  are  surrounded  by  opportiml- 
tles.  There  is  so  much  slack  and  room  for 
improvement  lu  American  poUtlcs  that  It  Is 
possible  for  citizens  to  achieve  whatever 
goals  they  set  out  to  accomplish  In  poUtlcs." 
The  book  contains  an  action  guide,  which 
specifies  for  different  kinds  of  readers  the 
topics  they  are  likely  to  find  especially  valu- 
able and  indicates  where  they  may  be  found 
m  the  book.  The  text  outlines  for  each  group 
what  it  can  do  to  make  the  parties  more  re- 
sponsive and  dynamic. 

The  problems  In  the  parties  at  aU  levels 
are  examined  In  detaU  and  proposals  given 
for  improvement. 

The  book  takes  an  unusual  stance  in  the 
matterof  money  in  poUtlcs: 

"Political  finance  Is  thought  of  merely  in 
terms  of  campaign  finance"  but  strategies 
for  party  modernization  "wUl  stUl  require 
massive  and  concentrated  funding  If  they  are 
to  change  party  performance  measurably." 
"Politics  Is  and  should  be  a  major  growth 
industry  with  expanding  financial  and  hu- 
man resources.  Politics  can  have  clout  as 
weU  as  color,"  the  book  states. 

3ontag.  who  Is  48,  is  a  graduate  of  Phillips 
Academy  in  Andover,  Mass.  and  Colby  Col- 
lege. He  took  graduate  work  at  Columbia 
University.  A  public  relations  cotisultant,  he 
has  served  In  presidential,  state  and  local 
Munpalgns  of  both  major  poUtlcal  parties. 
It  took  three  years  to  research  and  ■write 
the  book.   Sontag  said   the  first  year  and  s 
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half  WM  flnaaced  by  tb»  20th  Omtory  Pand, 
a  foundauon  for  the  study  of  poUtlcAi  par- 
ties ft"^  that  th«  authoni  carrlMl  on  to 
finish  the  project  tbamMlTW. 

"II  we  can  come  up  with  100  BUggeetlau 
and  10  of  them  are  adopted  that's  10  per 
cent,  higher  than  you  can  get  In  a  return 
from  any  bank,"  Sontag  said.  "Lack  of  caa> 
dor  on  the  part  of  people  bugs  heU  out  of 
me—  because  of  What  they  can  accomplish 
If  they  but  try." 

One  of  his  new  ideas  Is  the  formation  of 
a  "contingency  committee"  by  the  parties 
to  prepare  for  the  unexpected.  If  a  candidate 
should  lose,  or  puU  out  of  a  race. 

He  feels  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes 
wlU  no  longer  aUow  the  vice  president  to  be 
picked  by  the  President.  "They  want  him 
chosen  by  the  convention,"  he  said. 

He  also  bellevee  there  should  be  talent 
searches  for  Presidential  posslbUlUes  and 
that  an  Institute  on  PoUtlcs  should  be  es- 
tablished to  train  legislators  and  staffs. 

He  said  an  analytical  newsletter,  "a  po- 
litical tip  sheet  If  you  wUl,"  Is  needed,  ft- 
nanced  from  year  to  year,  to  help  encourage 
intelligent  citizen  political  partlclpaOon. 

•The  poUtlcal  prooessee  are  here  to  sUy 
far  beyond  the  readers  of  this  book.  The 
political  parties  are  Institutions,  like  poUce 
and  are  departments.  But  let's  not  allow 
them  to  die  on  the  vine.  I*f8  buUd  soae- 

thlng."  

Do-lT-YoTJssEiJ?  Politics 

(By  Boscoe  Drummond) 

Parties:  The  Real  Opportunity  For  Effec- 

uve  Citizen  PoUtlcs.  by  John  8.  Saloma  m 

and  Frederick  H.  Sontag.  New  York:  Alfred 

Knopf.  *7.95.  V.     w   T»  .. 

This  is  an  exciting  and  stirring  book.  It  la 
the  only  contemporary  book  about  party 
politics  In  America  which  wastes  no  time 
waUowlng  around  in  stupid  pessUnlsm. 

The  authors  contend  that  representative 
governments  can  be  made  more  represenU- 
tlve.  They  cite  concrete  things  which  can  be 
done  to  make  government  more  responsive, 
and  show  what  concerned  citizens  can  do 
now  to  make  the  political  parties  better  in- 
stnunents  of  majority  rule. 

Both  authors  have  good  credentials.  John 
Saloma,  founder  of  the  Rlpon  Society,  is  an 
MIT.  professor  of  poUtlcal  science  with 
pragmatic  instincts.  Frederick  Sontag  is  an 
experienced  professional  In  practical  poUtlcs. 
The  need  for  crucial  change  In  party  opera- 
tions 13  great.  America's  problems  have  out- 
distanced Its  answers,  and  our  poUtlcal  Insti- 
tutions have  shown  themselves  unequal  to 
what  needs  to  be  done.  Saloma  and  Sontag 
are  convinced  that  people  have  become  dis- 
turbed enough  to  do  something  about  this. 

l-he  book  is  a  citizen's  handbook  for  polit- 
ical action.  It  deals  with  the  Inner  workings 
of  the  parties  and  describes  In  detaU  how  aU 
of  us  can  mobUlze  support  and  bring  It  to 
bew  on  the  decisionmaking  processes  of  goT- 
enunent  at  every  level.  If  you  want  to  Influ- 
ence political  decisions,  elect  candidates  and 
promote  the  Issues  of  your  choice,  "Parties 
offers  a  wide  range  of  do-it-yourself  ways  of 
getting  it  done.  It  Is  sturrlslng  how  ready- 
to- hand  these  ways  can  be. 

Professional  politicians  should  also  be 
Interested  In  this  book— they  can't  afford  not 
to  be.  The  American  people  dont  want  to 
tear  down  the  existing  poUtlcal  system.  But 
I  believe  they  are  fed  up  with  "poUtlcs-as- 
usual"  groping  Its  way  through  one  of  the 
most  chaUenglng  and  painful  periods  of 
history.  They  don't  want  totalitarian  govern- 
roent;  they  want  a  more  worthy  and  work- 
fkble  democratic  government. 

I  think  most  people  are  also  surfeited  with 
aegaUve  criticism  about  America's  problems. 
In  the  best  sense.  "Parties"  deals  with  the 
art  of  positive  politics. 

The  one  thing  we  con»iot  afford  Is  to  let 
bad  enough  alone.  This  Is  why  "Parties"  U 
valuable  euxd  timely. 

It  doesn't  take  "no"  for  an  answer. 
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KORMER  CONGRESSMAN  RICHAra 
ToTTINaER  CrrED  IN  "GUIDE  TO 

i^ERAL    AID    TO    CITIES    AND 

TOWNS" 

HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

a»  innr  ratM. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-n VIES 

Tuesday.  June  27.  1972 
Mr  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
measure  of  the  growth  and  complexity 
nf  our  Federal  Gtovemment  that  many  of 
Sie  municipalities  which  most  need  the 
MMiomlc  and  technical  assistance  that 
STbe  provided  on  the  Federal  level  do 
^  have  the  cap^bUlty  to  cut  through 
the  massive  amounts  of  redtape  that  are 
Siulred  to  secure  Federal  grants  and 

^T^Smcant  effort  has  now  been  made 
toward  making  the  understanding  of  the 
nrograms  and  processes  of  Federal  aid 
Sore  coherent  and  inevitably  more  ef- 
fective with  the  pubUcation  of  the  New 
York  Times  "Guide  to  Federal  Aid  to 
Cities  and  Towns."  Authored  by  Howard 
8  Rowland  of  Glassboro  State  College, 
part  one  of  this  massive  work,  "City  In 
Action— PeekskiU,"  cites  the  kind  of  re- 
sults which  can  be  achieved  by  a  Con- 
gressman willing  to  fight  for  his  con- 
stituents through  the  sprawling  Federal 

bureaucracy.  .      ^ ,    ^. ., 

The  Congressman,  Richard  L.  Ottlnger 
of  New  York,  a  former  coUeague  and 
friend  well  known  to  many  of  us,  proved 
time  and  again  that  cities,  towns  and 
villages  of  all  sizes  can  be  helped  to  take 
advantage  of  Federal  programs  If  the 
Congressman  rolls  up  his  sleeves  and 
commits  himself  to  action  and  results 
for  his  people.  Since  Mr.  Rowland  s  ex- 
ample is  so  instructive  I  am  including  it 
in  the  record  at  this  point: 
TOT  New  ToaK  Timm  Qvwt  to  Pedsbal 
Am  roB  OrriES  and  Towns 
(By  Howard  S.  Rowland) 

CONGBKSSIONAI,   HKU 

There  was  one  other  factor  In  the  Peeksklll 
"beginning"  which  was  Indispensable — a 
Congressman  who  cared.  "If  I  need  approval 
of  a  particular  document  and  It's  slttmg  on 
someone's  desk  In  New  TOTk  or  Washington. 
I  caU  his  office  and  within  a  twlnkUng  some- 
thing happens— frequently  a  signature. 
Dsvld  Omsteln  was  speaking  of  Congress- 
man Richard  Ottlnger.  a  New  York  Demo- 
crat a  conservationist,  a  man  known  for 
getting  things  done.  PerlodlcaUy.  Ottlnger 
sent  a  newsletter  to  hU  constituents  not 
only  discussing  his  position  on  important 
national  and  local  Issues  but  also  listing  the 
specific  grants  and  programs  he  had  helped 
bring  to  each  of  the  communities  he  repre- 
sented. For  example  In  July.  1969,  he  listed 
the  following: 

Westchester  Ocninty:  Federal  grants  of 
J402.000  and  $135,000  to  Westchester  Associa- 
tion for  Retarded  Children  for  education, 
training,  and  vocational  programs. 

Dobbs  Ferry:  Participation  In  $123,720 
HUD  grant  for  urban  planning  assistance. 

Greenburgh:  $2,421,378  Federal  loan  for  115 
low-rent  housing  units  and  $337,642  Federal 
grant  for  parks  adjacent  to  housing  sites; 
19.000  for  special  youth  programs. 

Yonkers:  $50,000  grant  to  Improve  poverty 
program  management;  approval  of  lease  plan 
for  50  low-rent  homes. 

Ossining:  $9,875  Federal  grant  for  urban 
beautlflcatlon  program. 

BriarcHff:  $5,000  federal  grant  to  BrlarcUfl 
College  for  chUd  development. 
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Tarrytovm:  $97,640  federal  contract  to 
Union  Carbide  for  saline  water  reeearch^^ 

Breto«ter;  $28,666  federal  grant  to  JFK 
school  to   improve  basic  skUls  In  younger 

pupUs. 

PeekskiU:  Federal  grants  of  $70,000  to  con- 
vert Franklin  Street  school  land  to  park  use; 
$66,160  for  development  of  a  Community  Re - 
newal  Program:  $22,918  for  a  summer  Head 
Start  program.  ^  .^  ,  ,»,„ 

It  was  Ottlnger's  office  that  noted  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  had  Increased  Its 
prtaie  contracts  In  PeekskUl  from  $30,000 
in  1965  to  close  to  $2  mUUon  In  1968,  and 
that  fedeita  funds  for  education  Jumped 
from  $00,766  to  $262,363  prlmarUy  as  a  result 
of  PeeksklU's  belated  discovery  of  Its  ellgl- 
bUlty  for  federal  Impact  funds. 

After  the  summer  of  1967  riots  In  PeekskUl. 
Ottlnger.  a  Democrat,  arranged  a  meetmg  In 
PeekskUl  of  HUD  and  state  housing  officials 
with  the  Republican  mayor  and  CouncU  and 
himself.  Concrete  activities  such  as  a  re- 
habUltatlon  program  and  an  FHA  221  (d) 
(3)  project  were  agreed  upon.  However,  as  It 
turned  out  there  was  no  one  In  PeekskUl  to 
coordinate  the  necessary  action  and  nothing 
was  done.  It  wasn't  untU  Omsteln  was  htred 
that  these  Ideas  and  many  others  were  rou- 
ttoely  checked  through  Ottlnger's  ofHce  and 
things  began  to  happen.  For  example,  Peek- 
skiU wanted  a  quick  approval  on  Its  Neigh- 
borhood Parks  project.  So  OttUiger  had  one 
of  his  staff  members  hand  deliver  the  appli- 
cation to  the  regional  office  of  HUD  and  dis- 
cuss aU  the  elements  in  the  application  to 
be  sure  they  were  satisfactory.  It  was  no  sur- 
prise that  shortly  thereafter  the  project  was 
approved. 

So  too,  with  PeekskUl's  waterfront  devel- 
opment plan.  Otttoger's  office  In  1070  was 
working  very  closely  with  Omsteln  on  this 
project.  Ottlnger's  staff  analyised  the  dUTer- 
ent  posslbUltles  for  federal  grants,  set  up 
meetings  with  aU  federal  departments,  and 
was  in  the  process  of  getting  all  federal 
agencies  to  precommlt  as  to  what  they  would 
be  wlUlng  to  do  If  the  PeekskUl  bay  borings, 
which  were  then  behig  arranged,  proved 
that  the  project  was  feasible. 

But  as  an  Ottlnger  staff  member  said,  "It 
takes  more  than  an  active  Congressman  to 
get  a  community  going.  The  community 
leaders  have  to  be  wUllng."  She  was  refer- 
ring to  the  neighboring  city  of  OssUilng, 
which  had  also  experienced  riots  In  1967. 
Unlike  the  Republicans  of  PeekskUl,  the  Re- 
publicans of  Ossining  had  scorned  the  as- 
sistance of  their  Democratic  Congressman. 
Even  after  the  national  TV  film  by  the  Mary- 
knoll  Sisters  depleting  the  wretched  housing 
conditions  in  Ossining.  when  OttUiger  again 
offered  his  services,  Ossining  replied  snlppUy, 
"There  Is  no  housing  problem  In  Ossining." 
As  of  1970  Ossining  still  had  not  buUt  a 
single  unit  of  public  housing. 


SOME  GOOD  ADVICE  FROM 
MARVELLA  BAYH 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or   INDIAITA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  27.  1972 
Mr  BRAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
article  from  the  June  18.  1972,  New  York 
Times  is  certainly  worthy  of  note.  Mrs. 
Birch  Bayh.  wife  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Indiana,  has  through  her  faith  and 
courage  become  a  ssmabol  of  hope  to  many 
American  women  who  have  had  to  im- 
dergo.  or  must  undergo,  radical  surgery 
for  cancer: 


To  FEASrrL  Womkn  a  Senator's  Witb  Ojtebs 
Good  Advice 
Indianapolis— Marvella  Bayh.  whose  hus- 
band.   Senator    Bibch    Bath,    the    Indiana 
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Damoorat.  withdrew  as  a  presidential  con- 
tender last  f  aU  to  remam  with  her  after  she 
underwent  surgery  for  cancer,  has  become  a 
symbol  of  encouragement  to  many  American 

women.  ^    »  j,  __ 

During  her  first  trip  back  honxe  to  Indiana 
foUowlng  a  mastectomy,  surgery  for  breast 
removal,  Mrs.  Bayh  said  in  an  interview  that 
at  the  time  of  her  operation  last  October  she 
thought  It  was  "rather  unfortunate"  that 
she,  "had  to  have  so  much  pubUclty." 

"It  Is  the  sort  of  thing  you  would  like  to 
slip  into  the  hospital,  have  the  surgery,  and 
then  in  a  few  months  appear  around  again 
and  only  the  people  very  close  to  you  would 
ever  know  vou  had  the  surgery,"  she  said. 
••But  in  my  case,  when  Birch  was  an  un- 
announced caivdldata  for  the  presidency,  It 
did  have  a  great  deal  of  publicity  which  at 
the  tune  I  was  wishing  It  didn't  have."  she 
remembered. 

■'Then  I  liad  so  niiany  letters  from  women 
who  said,  'You  can  be  our  example,'  that  It 
made  me  feel  that  maybe  I  can  brUig  a  Uttle 
bit  of  encouragement  to  women  cancer  has 
vet  to  strike.  They  can  see  that  Bacn  and  I 
are  Just  as  much  In  love  as  we  ever  were. 
I  can  go  on  and  do  things  I  always  have  done 
before  and  I  can  wear  Just  the  kind  of  dresses 
I  wore  before. 

"Perhaps  women  who  look  at  me  can  say 
to  themselves,  'life  does  go  on.'  and  I  can 
give  them  the  encouragement  that  wonderful 
Beach  for  Recovery  gave  to  me." 

Mrs.  Bayh  was  referring  to  a  program  spon- 
sored in  some  cities  by  the  American  Cancer 
Society.  Before  Mrs.  Bayh  left  the  Columbia 
Hospital  for  Women,  in  Washington.  .D.C.. 
foUowlng  her  operation,  she  was  visited  by  a 
woman  she  describes  as  "marvelous  lookmg. 
like  a  model,  wearing  a  suede  skirt  and  a 
form-flttlng  blouse.'  The  woman  explained 
that  she  had  undergone  a  breast  operation 
several  years  before  and  Lnstmcted  Mrs.  Bayh 
in  postoperative  exercises. 

Acconllng  to  the  cancer  society,  approxi- 
mately 71.080  women  in  the  United  States 
win  develop  breast  cancer  this  year  and 
32.000  of  them  will  die  from  It.  Cancer  of 
the  breast  represents  about  one-fifth  of  all 
cancer  deaths  and  is  the  second  leading 
cause  of  cancer  deaths  among  women. 

Mrs.  Bayh  said  she  had  no  p«krtlcular 
wanUng  in  advance  that  she  had  cancer  of 
the  breast. 

"I  had  had  some  soreness,  an  awareness  of 
that  particular  part  of  my  body."  she  said. 
■But  there  was  really  no  lump  or  anything. 
Nothing  showed  upon  the  mammograms. 
which  are  X-ravs.  I  was  X-rayed  four  times. 
The  doctor  said  It  was  very  unlikely  the  mam- 
mograms were  wrong  but  he  did  not  feel  he 
could  take  the  10  per  cent  chance  that  they 
were  wrong." 

The  doctor  arranged  for  a  biopsy,  which  did 
show  cancer,  and  the  operation  was  per- 
formed the  next  day  and  was  followed  by 
cobalt-type  treatments.  Mrs.  Bayh  still  is 
undergoing  weekly  chemotherapy  treatments, 
an  18-month  course  ol  care. 

"Wherever  you  are  In  the  world  on  AprU  8. 
1973.  vou  are  going  to  hear  a  world-shaking 
boom  "and  that  will  be  me  celebrating  the 
end  of  the  chemotherapy  treatments,"  Mra 
Bayh  laughed. 

"It  Is  a  chemical  doctors  have  known  about 
for  six  or  seven  years,  as  I  understand  It.  but 
has  been  lr>  common  usage  les  time  than  that. 
It  Is  a  chemloal  they  put  In  the  veins  that 
seeks  out  rapidly  dlvldUig  cells  and  kUU 
them.  It  Is  Jtist  m  case  at  the  time  of  surgery 
some  cancer  cells  escaped  Into  the  blood 
stream  and  lodged  samewhere." 

Mrs.  Bayh  said  that  prior  to  her  operation 
and  because  of  her  husband's  campalglng  he 
was  seldom  able  to  be  at  home.  He  did  not 
discuss  his  decision  to  end  his  1972  presiden- 
tial bid  with  his  wife. 

"He  lust  csme  to  the  hospital  and  told  me 
his  decision.  Mrs.  Bayh  eald."  He  let  me  read 
the  statement  he  had  written.  He  wrote  every 
word  of  It  himself  and  sat  up  most  cf  the 
night  writing  It.  I  asked  him  if  he  felt  this 
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WM  th*  rlfbt  tWBg  to  do  and  he  told  n»  It 
WM  the  eaalert  decision  he  erer  in*^«" 

Mrs.  B«7h  8»ld  that  her  hiMband-B  B«t  oj 
hl«  own  time  now  seems  to  be  the  torce  that 
gave  her  the  strength  to  live  during  the  diffi- 
cult months  following  surgery. 

"He  b«»  been  my  anchor,"  she  saJd.  ir  i 
started  to  be  blwe,  be  was  there  to  buoy  me 
up  Btrch  was  right  by  my  side.  He  never 
toe*  any  kind  of  attitude  but  that  we  are 
^^  lick  thU  thing.  He  took  the  attitude 
«iat  It  was  an  lUnees  Just  as  if  I  had  an 
appendicitis  operation  " 

iftrs  Bayh  found  that  her  e«perlence  with 
cancer  "helps  you  put  things  In  a  prope' 
perspective.   Time   together   as   a   family   Is 

more  precious."  

Mr  Bayh,  who  U  44  years  old  and  has  been 
a  senator  since  19«.  and  his  39-year-old 
wife  first  met  when  she  defeated  him  in  a 
national  oratorical  contest.  They  have  one 
child.  Bran,  1«.  deecrlbwi  by  his  mother  a^ 
"a  typical  teen-ager.  He  is  very  involved  In 
«:hool  work  and  sports  and  Just  starting  to 
drive."  Mrs.  Bayh  recalled  that  her  husband 
briefed  Bvan  on  her  lllnesa. 

•This  was  an  extra  difficult  time  for  Birch 
beoauM  he  loet  hVs  mother  from  cancer  when 
^^  ?a."  Mrs.  Bayh  said.  "I  don't  know 
what  his  father  told  Evan,  but  Evan  nerer 
lets   me  f»e  anything   from  him  but  sun- 

Mrt  Bayh  now  has  almost  forgotten  about 
her  false  breast,  although  at  first  she  felt 
other  people  might  be  aware  of  her  surgery^ 
»»•  dSr«hb«l  h«-  first  public  appearance 
after  the  oevratlon. 

-We  SMC*  gotng  to  a  black  tla  dinner.  I 
lookMl  at  my  focmals  In  the  cloaet  and 
puU«l  out  ona  with  the  lowert  cut.  I  nevw 
h»*.  worn  very  low  cut  f  onaals  but  I  picked 
Sut  ttj.  mort  rwreallng  formal  I  had.  Birch 
wu  imigWng  at  me  because  I  did  that,  but 
I  onC  mw7  wtth  it."  ^     ^ 

^fs  not  the  end  o<  the  world,"  Mrs.  Bayh 
^V«  -If  a  woman  must  lose  a  part  of  her 
body  tliU  la  thfS  nKWt  easUy  camouflaged. 
It  u'much  bett«  than  loatog  an  arm  or  a 

leg." 

"I  cant  urge  strongly  enough  for  women 
of  aU  aesa  Juat  to  be  wise  enough  to  have 
oxamlnatlons  regtUarly  and  to  check  them- 
salTea.  H  yo«  get  [check]  cancer  In  the  be - 
gInntBC  chanoea  are  It  won't  make  all  that 
dlSerenoe  in  your  futxire." 

-lUla  la  not  the  first  time  we  faced  any- 
thing like  thla."  she  recalled.  "In  1»64  Blxch 
moA  I  were  In  a  very  bad  auto  accident.  Then 
in  1»«4.  we  were  to  a  plane  crash  in  which 
tbwa  wmn  five  aboard  and  two  were  killed. 
We  managed  to  corns  Uirough  that.  [Their 
eloaa  frland.  Senator  Bdward  M.  Kennedy, 
was  ixijiwad  In  the  same  crash. 1  I  used  to 
lauKh  and  say,  'In  1974  I  am  not  eren  go- 
ing to  take  a  bath  for  fear  I  wlU  faU.'  But  I 
wa  sura  this  cancer  Just  came  two  years 
earttor  and  1974  wlU  ba  a  fine  year." 

Per  the  pweent.  Mrs.  Bayh  has  found  her 
cancer  eaperle«»ee  "relnforoee  your  faith  in 
people.  Tou  pick  up  tha  pi4>er  and  read  about 
zaplnga  and  robberies  and  murders  and  you 
oUgbt  b««ln  to  think  the  world  Is  fuU  of 
paepia  who  dont  care.  Tliey  are  reaUy  so 
much  In  the  minority.  Tliere  Is  so  much 
goodness  and  caring,  one  human  being  for 
another,  it  makes  you  so  happy  to  be  alive  ' 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks;  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prts- 
oners  of  war  and  their  families. 

How  lOTlg? 
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MAM'S  mHUMANTTY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 


or  IOWA 
m  THB  HOUSB  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesduy,  Jttne  27,  1972 
Mr.  SCHEBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  'Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 


A  HIGH  PRICE  FOR  BEEFSTEAK 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiuesday.  June  27.  1972 
Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Washington  Post  editorialized  on  the 
price  of  beefsteak  and  the  issue  of  food 
price  control,  concluding  that  "controls 
on  food  promise  far  too  many  troubles  to 
be  justified   by   the  price  of  beefsteak 

alone."  ,. ,      . 

I  commend  the  Post  for  a  sensible  at- 
titude on  a  highly  volatile  issue,  and  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  to  the  foUou-ing  editorial: 
.\  High  Pricf  roa  Bketstbak 

The  price  of  beefsteak  is  becoming,  un- 
fortunately, a  symbolic  test  of  th«  Nixon  ad- 
mlnlstraUon's  abUlty  to  control  food  prl°«8. 
It  IS  a  bad  test,  both  because  It  Is  essentially 
uncontrollable  and  because  it  is  a  lujcury. 
If  the  prices  of  the  staples  and  the  real  ne- 
oaBBltlas  in  famUies'  diets  begin  to  move 
steeply  upward,  then  there  will  be  a  re»aoa- 
able  case  for  price  controls  on  food  even  with 
all  the  risks  of  .shortages  and  distortions  that 
tbey  entaU.  But  Mr.  Nixon  ought  not  aUow 
himself  to  be  chivvied  into  controlling  food 
merely  because  T-boiie  steaks  and  filets  are 

^TheXmand  for  the  best  cuts  at  red  meat 
are  rising  rapldlv  because  Incomes  are  rising. 
The  supply  is  limited  to  the  animals  already 
in  the  feed  pens.  The  breeding  cycle,  in  the 
case  of  steers,  requires  several  years.  As  Presi- 
dent Nixon  remarked  In  his  press  conference, 
price  controls  during  a  shortage  can  result  in 
a  black  market.  Theoretically  the  answer  lies 
in  rationing  and  direct  subsidies  to  pro- 
ducers. But  It  requires  the  kind  of  maaalve 
and  permanent  enforcement  apparatus  that, 
from  the  beginning  of  thla  experiment.  Mr. 
Nixon  baa  attempt«d  to  avoid. 

He  mentioned  the  posslbUlty  of  abandon- 
ing the  quotas  that  limit  imports  of  beef, 
and  of  course  the  quotas  should  have  been 
dropped  long  ago.  But  even  this  remedy  Is 
I'kely  to  have  only  small  effects.  Mr.  Nixon, 
who  has  been  well  briefed  on  the  difficulties 
of  dealing  with  beefsteak,  noted  that  de- 
mand IS  also  rising  m  other  countries.  One 
might  add  that  .Americans  like  very  tender 
beef.  Most  Imported  meat  seems  Intolerably 
tough  to  .American  tastes,  and  we  accept  It 
only  In  hamburger  and  sausage.  Custom  does 
more  than  quotas  to  protect  our  meat  mar- 
kets from  the  rigors  of  world  competition. 

Mr.  Nixon  made  It  clear  that  he  Is  con- 
sidering controls  on  foods  prices.  But  the 
case  for  controls  rests  mainly  on  the  per- 
formance of  meat  prices.  The  other  major 
categories  of  groceries  have  risen  compara- 
tively slowly  over  the  past  year.  Bread  and 
cereals  were  up  half  a  percentage  point.  Dairy 
producu  were  up  19  percent,  and  fruits 
and  vegetables  were  up  2.1  percent.  Other 
Items  average  to  an  even  lower  rate.  Theae 
flgiires  represent  a  very  modest  rate  of  in- 
flation. It  is  chiefly  the  price  of  red  meat 
that  has  raised  the  food  Index  3.5  percent 
over  the  year. 

Administering  the  controls  Is  a  process  of 


deciding  what  matters  moat  and  what  mat- 
ters   least.    One    of    the    oommodltles    that 
should  matter  least,  In  the  management  of 
the  economy,  Is  expensive  meat.  Steak  Is  not 
r.ecessau7  to  sustain  life.  In  a  pinch,  ham- 
burger and  chicken  will  do.  Some  Items  an 
sufficiently  neeeaeary  to  dally  life  that  simple 
Justice  requires  them  to  be  controlled.  Steak 
Is  not  one  of  them.  It  la  a  luxury.  The  Demo- 
crats would  doubtless  like  to  make  a  cam- 
paign Issue  of  the  price  of  prime  beef.  But 
the  Democratic  candidates  themselves  have 
been  lamentably  vague  and  evasive  on  the 
hard  choices  that  a  control  program  requires. 
If  the  grocery  chains  are  forced  to  swallow 
the  Increases  in  whcdeeale  meat  prices,  tiiey 
will  be  under  great  preeaure  to  mr -Xe  up  their 
losses  on  other,  less  carefully  watched  items. 
That  would  amount  to  holding  down  the 
luxuries  at  the  expense  of  raising  the  staples. 
If  the  staples,  and  the  real  necessities  of  a 
balanced  diet,  should  Join  the  Inflationary 
rush  upward,  then  there  will  be  a  real  case 
for  food  price  controls  regardless  of  the  dan- 
gers  of   shortages   and    black   marketeerlng. 
But  controls  on  food  promise  far  too  many 
troubles  to  be  Just'fled  by  the  price  of  beef- 
steak alone. 


U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OF    NOBTK    CAaOLttfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1972 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  small  child,  I  used  to  en- 
gage In  a  gam£  known  as  "poet  ofQce," 
but  more  recently,  the  post  oflace  is  now 
plajrlng  games  with  the  American  public. 
It  is  inconceivable  to  consider  the  cur- 
tailing of  services  to  the  American  pub- 
lic that  have  been  instigated  in  recent 
months.  The  sectional  centers,  which  at 
one  time  we  were  told  were  the  answer 
to  all  mall  problems,  are  being  consoli- 
dated, causing  the  mail  from  a  given 
community  to  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to 
ultimately    reach   a    neighboring   com- 
munity only  a  few  miles  away.  There 
are  many  small  cities  in   my  district 
where  it  has  come  to  my  attention  have 
ultimately  no  mail  service  from  Friday 
until  Monday.  The  displacement  of  many 
long-time  employees  is  causing  anguish 
and  great  personal  sacrifice  in  leaving 
their  honaes  in  order  to  continue  postal 
employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,   I  am  sure  that  other 
Members  of  Congress  have  been  experi- 
encing the  same  complaints  which  have 
reached  my  office.  Referring  to  the  U5. 
Constitution,  one  of  the  prescribed  duties 
of  the  Congress,  as  outlined  in  article  I, 
section  8,  is  "to  establish  post  offices  and 
post  roads."  To  my  knowledge  this  has 
never    been    changed.    Therefore,    Mr. 
Speiiker,  I  raise  the  question,  is  the  Con- 
gress performing  its  full  duties  as  direct- 
ed by  the  Constitution  in  sitting  idly 
by  and  permitting  the  disintegration  of 
the  handling  of  the  U.S.  mail?  I  think  it 
time  that  we  reevaluate  what  we  have 
done  and  through  legislation  or  other- 
wise, provide  the  people  of  this  Nation 
the  postal  service  to  which  they  have 
rightly  become  accustomed. 


June  28,  1972 

THE  BALTIC  NATIONS 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or  wnr  tome 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPMSSENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  June  27,  1972 
Mr  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
vear  Members  of  the  House  participate 
to  ceremonlea  and  statemente  marking 
the  anniversary  of  a  number  of  events 
surrounding  the  loss  of  freedom  of  the 
Lopie  of  the  Baltic  States.  We  remem- 
ber the  historic  events  leading  to  the  op- 
pression and  captivity  of  these  freedom 
loving  people  and  we  also  hold  out  some 
hope  to  them  through  our  remembrance 
of  their  heroism.  ^    .  .„ 

The  domination  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  by  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
been  an  easy  domination  for  the  years 
have  been  fUled  with  accounts  of  hero- 
ism by  freedom  fighters  and  others  who 
will  not  forget  the  advantages  of  liberty. 
The  reported  death  of  some  30.000 
Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  between 
1940  and  1952  Is  evidence  of  the  kind  of 
spirit  which  cannot  be  totally  destroyed. 

During  the  89th  Congress  legislation 
was  passed,  House  Concurrent  R«solutlon 
416  calling  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  bring  the  domination 
of  the  people  of  the  Baltic  States  to  the 
United  Nations  and  to  bring  world 
opinion  to  bear  on  behalf  of  restoration 
of  the  rights  of  the  Baltic  peoples.  That 
resolution  expresses  the  concern  of  Con- 
gress with  this  continued  Soviet  oppres- 
sion of  the  Baltic  peoples  and  I  insert 
the  full  text  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 416,  89th  Congress,  In  the  Record  at 

this  point: 

H.   Con.  Res.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  NaUons.  and  is  an  impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperaUon; 

and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination:  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  poUtlcal  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Wher«aB  the  Gtovemment  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  dep<Mi»ttons 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  in  Its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  Arm  and  con- 
sistent policy  of  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  aspirations  of 
Baltic  peoples  for  seU-determlnaUon  and  na- 
tional Independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  famUy  tlee  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  wt>rld  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  fonims  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Uthuanla, 
and 
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(b)  to  bring  the  foroe  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 


A  YOUNG  MAN  WHO  TAKES  HIS  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY OF  CITIZENSHIP 
SERIOUSLY 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANia 

or  vnaona 
IN   THE  HOUSB  OF  REPEIKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1972 
Mr  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
periodically  the  young  people  of  this  na- 
tion amaze  me.  Despite  the  efforts  of 
some  who  grab  the  headlines  and  appomt 
themselves  spokesmen  for  their  ccmtem- 
poTftTles,  members  of  tiie  post-World 
War  n  gaieration  continue  to  think  for 
themselves,  to  evaluate  the  facts,  and  to 
arrive  at  their  own  conclusionfi. 

One  such  man,  Mr.  Richard  C.  Wooley. 
who  resides  in  DanvUle.  Va.,  has  b^n 
sufflcimtly  thoughtiul  to  set  forth  his 
feelings  regarding  the  present  situation 
as  regards  our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
Mr  Wooley  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 
He  is  a  28-year-old  veteran  of  the  U£. 
Marine  Cotps,  with  service  in  Vietnam. 
He  now  is  preparing  for  a  civilian  career, 
and  as  his  letter  reveals,  he  takes  his 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  seriously. 

Mr  Wooley's  letter  speaks  from  the 
heart  and— 4n  my  case— to  the  heart.  At 
this  point  I  submit  this  letter  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record,  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  have  the  benefit  of  this  yoimg  man  s 

views: 

Dka«  Mr.  DaxTEi.:  I  have  heard  reports  that 
the  majority  of  mail  received  by  VS.  Sen- 
ate™ and  ReppseentaUves.  calls  for  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Nixon's  recent  reaponse  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  Invasion  of  the  south. 
This  la  a  copy  of  one  of  several  letters  I  am 
wilting  to  Virginia's  goremmental  repreaent- 
attvea  to  express  my  vote  for  support  of  the 
praaident'B  poUoy. 

Having  been  Involved  In  Vietnam  as  a 
volunteer  In  the  Marines.  I  support  the  Viet- 
nam eflort.  or  rather  the  effort  as  It  should 
have  been,  had  the  American  people  put 
their  fuU  eflort  into  backing  the  mUltary 
and  instiumg  the  wUl  to  win  Into  political 
minds,  by  expressing  that  wUl  themselves. 
Thla  rather  than  confusion,  losUig  heart, 
and  the  subsequent  desire  to  withdraw, 
would  have  Inspired  decisive  mUltary  action 
in  the  beglnlng,  and  I  believe,  brought  an 
end  to  the  war  long  ago. 

Though  the  president's  recent  action  is 
long  overdue,  and  perhaps  not  far  reaching 
enough  I  would  like  to  see  Congress  and 
the  House  behind  him  all  the  way.  My  rea- 
sons being  that  the  fact  of  the  Invasion  It- 
self that  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Regulars, 
proves  the  failure  of  the  oonununUts  to  win 
the  South  Vietnamese  people.  ThU  coupled 
wtth  the  fact  that  refugees  In  South  Vietnam 
did  not  receive  the  N.VA.  vrtth  open  arms, 
and  m  fact  fled  to  the  south.  Is  liifalllble  evi- 
dence of  that  faUure.  Evidence  seemingly 
iKnored  by  the  news  media  on  a  national 
scale  If  the  South  Vietnamese  are  losing 
ground  In  their  efforts  to  repel  the  Invasion 
I  do  not  see  this  as  a  faUure  of  Vletnamiza- 
tlon  m  that  the  N.VA.  have  the  advantage 
of  having  fixed  targets  to  attack,  and  decld- 
IDT  which  to  attack,  and  when.  They  know 
where  South  Vietnam's  cities,  bases  and  sup- 
plies are  while  they  operate  under  cover  of 
the  Jungle,  and  store  supplies  In  widely  dis- 
tributed and  camouflaged  areas.  They  also 
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have  the  advaata«s  of  tba  °»««*"*^,'*^ 
up  over  the  yo«»  by  lltUe  or  no  »««»***« 
tian  the  flow  of  suppUas  to  the  -outb  »»  ^ 
Uuroe.  Th«t.  waa  no  bk«k«to  eflort  untU 
now  and  thus  th«y  hmn  months  >f»«*,'«2 
of  suppttea  at  hand  that  have  b^n  atoaws 
ovar  the  paat.  in  the  north  by  »*W;Jth«» 
are  w«ai  fortlfled  and  hav*  taken  maajures 
to  circumvent  the  efleota  of  such  a  blockada. 
as  well  as  digging  In  against  bombing  at- 
taoka.  We  hava  sown  tha  eewls  of  our  own 
faUUTB  as  we  progre«»ed.  through  laok  of 
deflnlte  and  decisive  action,  not  by  our  inl- 
tial  mvolvam«»t.  I  feel  that  It  U  «tlraly 
neoaaaary  that  we  give  tha  prealdant  fuU 
support  If  we  are  to  salv««a  any  ^o^J^ 
If  %,n^sn  to  piwlde  the  South  VletnHaaae 
with  the  n«Kled  InltiaUva  to  maka  Vlatnam- 
tzatlon  work. 

Dealing   so   far   with    the   stirfao*    laaues 
which,  though  seemingly  obvious,  are.  even 
so  rarely  obsarved  natlonaUy.  the  IssuM  even 
more  feared  by  both  sUlsa  are  the  phUow^hl- 
cal  lasiiea  lnvolvlr»g  the  concept  of  war  as 
Unn»ral.   and   kUllng   as   wrong.    ThU   ex- 
presaed.  those  opposing  the  Vietnam  eflort 
have  sold  tha  naws  madia,  and  the  news 
madia  haa  t<M  much  of  the  public,  the  idea 
that  nothing  more  need  be  said.  That  the 
peace  advocates  point  out  these  immoraU- 
tles  and  aaaume  them  to  be  points  in  their 
favor  U  a  fact  rarely  chaUengad  by  advo- 
cates of  the  war  eflort.    "War  U  immoral", 
and    'KlUlng  is  wTon« ',  are  easy  things  to 
say  and  wave  as  a  banner  of  righteous  Indig- 
nation at  the  war  eflort,  yet  dlflkjult  to  con- 
front with  opposition.  Question:  Have  those 
who  oppose  the  war  in  Vietnam  and   our 
involvement  there  indeed  b«jn  Innocent  of 
kUllng?  I  can  only  expre»  my  own  opinion 
which  agieea  wltti  the  obvious  statements 
of  the  immorality  of  war.  and  kUUng  but 
dlflen  from  that  of  the  peace  advocates  in 
that  I  do  not  see  It  as  a  choice  between  right 
and  wrong,  morality  and  immorality.  I  choae 
to  have  on  my  conaet«ioe  the  wrong  of  hav- 
ing killed  m  the  defence  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese, rather  than  the  only  other,  and  to 
my  mind,  more  immoral  alternative  embod- 
ied In  the  peace  advocates  stand,  which  to 
me  constituted  kiUlnf  by  refusing  to  beoome 
invoved    m   someone's   defence.   That   It    U 
possible  to  klU  indirectly  by  refusal  to  act. 
U  not  a  new  concept.  We  hear  repeats  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  people  wltneesmg  murder 
and  other  crimes  of  violence  on  the  streets 
of  America,  and  refusing  to  become  Involved 
in  the  victims  defence,  even  as  a   witness 
In  court.  I  wonder  11  this  Is  the  new  morali- 
ties Idea  of  peace,  love  and  brotherhood  and 
If  not    why   draw  the  line  for  peace,  love 
and  brotherhood  at  the  boundariee  of  the 
UB.  wHen  we  have  signed  agreements,  such 
as  SJ5A.T.O..  stating  our  wtUlHgness  to  de- 
fend our  allies  against  aggression.  If  war,  or 
in  the  case  of  the  VM.  m  Vietnam,  response 
to  war  and  aggression.  Is  Immoral,  the  Im- 
moraUty  of  Isolationism  U  to  me  much  more 
obvious  and  demeaning.  It  U  said  "We  can 
not  police  the  world",  and  "Who  are  we  to 
become  involved  in  someone  else's  aflalrsT" 
Crime  U  steadUy  incnsaslng  in  thU  cotintry. 
and   law   enforcement    oflclalB   haven't   the 
ubUlty  to  contain  that  increase,  greatly,  I 
feel    because  of  the  aforementioned  lack  of 
public   involvement   but   how   many   would 
advocate  complete  dtobandment  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  the  VB.  for  thU  rea- 
son.   In   spite   of    the    complacent    hoetlUty 
toward  law  enforcement  offlclaU  today,  surely 
we  stUl  have  the  preaence  of  mind  to  imagine 
the  consequences  of  such  an  action. 

I  am  not  saving  that  the  end  Justlfles  the 
meana.  If  I  have  agreed  that  war  and  kUllng 
are  Immoral  I  also  agree  that  such  are  not 
Justlflable  either  in  themselves  or  In  com- 
oarlson  to  something  n»ore  Immoral.  In  view, 
however,  of  our  human  falUbUlty  and  the 
fact  that  It  U  dUncult  to  unite  enough  saints 
and  martvrs  to  effect  the  only  possible  moral 
action   m   response   to   the  communist  In- 
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stirgency  In  Vietnam  I  am  wylng  that  de- 
fence of  tbe  South   Vietnamese  people  by 
military  effort  w««  the  cloeeit  to  the  right 
and  moral  action  within  our  human  poten- 
tial. The  only  purely  right  and  moral  action 
I  can  see,  which  I  believe  to  be  outside  our 
potential,  would  be  for  the  peace  advocates, 
if  they  truly  believe  in  peace,  love  and  broth- 
erhood, to  form  ai>  army  of  volunteers,  armed 
only  with  skills  they  might  teach  the  Viet- 
namese, and  to  send  that  army  to  Vietnam, 
putting  thetr  lives  In  Jeopardy  as  those  In  the 
military  effort   have  done.   Being  unarmed 
with  weapons,  they  might  speak  out  in  a 
meaningful  way  against  killing  and  violence, 
though  many  seem  to  have  trouble  refraining 
from  violence  even  In  their  "peaceful"  dem- 
onstrations. The  hitch  Is.  of  course,  that  they 
would   have   to   be   willing   to   die  for  their 
beliefs  as  ww  were.  For  those  who  suffered  in 
isolatea  Incidents  in  demonstrations  against 
war.  their  suffering  was  perhaps  significant, 
as  all  suffering  should  be.  but  the  odds  of 
one's  really  losing  his  life   In  an  anti-war 
demonstration  are  slight  compared  to  those 
who  backed  up  their  convictions  In  Vietnam 
voluntarily.  If  in  professing  such  moral  Is- 
sues as  peace,  love  and  brotherhood,  they  are 
to    be   worthy   of   those   Issues,   these   peace 
advocates  must  be  the  saints  and  martyrs 
ihey  ask  us  to  be  and  should  be  willing  to 
make  such  a  sacrifice.  If  they  can,  let  them 
do  it  and  stop  passing  Judgment  on  those 
who,  if  they  participated  In  violence,  were 
willing  to  give  their  lives  for  their  convictions 
and    who    pretended    to    no    such    saintly 
potential. 

If  this  sound*  like  tooting  my  own  horn. 
having  been  a  volunteer  In  Vietnam,  let  me 
remind  you  that  I  have,  because  of  my  In- 
volvement been  accused  of  being  a  "Blind 
Nationalist,"  "Puppet  and  pawn  of  the  mili- 
tary establishment."  "Warmonger,"  "Killer 
of  women  and  children,"  and  various  other 
things  which  are  too  familiar  to  need  men- 
tioning. I  have  been  accused  of  these  things 
directly  by  the  radicals  of  the  peace  move- 
ment and  Indirectly  by  those  who  attacked 
the  effort  which  I  supported.  If  I  am  rightly 
subject  to  these  accusations  simply  because 
they  have  a  right  to  thetr  opinion  then  my 
accusation  that  their  weakening  of  unified 
effort  behind  the  war,  causing  breakdown 
of  morale  and  deelre  to  withdraw  has  pro- 
longed the  war.  Bind  Is  responsible  for  the 
death  of  more  Americans  than  any  action 
by  the  N.V.A.  or  Viet  Cong,  Is  valid  for  the 
same  reason.  There  was  no  significant  effort. 
If  any.  by  the  peace  advocates  to  organize 
3uch  Bkn  army  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  I 
do  not  equate  the  efforts  to  bribe  North 
Vietnam  as  anything  related. 

If  I  have  written  a  lot  of  my  opinion  I 
have  heard  quite  a  lot  of  the  opposing  opin- 
ion. This  because  so  many  public  officials  are 
afraid  to  oppose  the  seemingly  moral  stand 
against  the  defense  of  Vietnam.  I  feel  that  I 
nave  a  right  to  express  my  opinion  not  Just 
as  a  citizen  but  because  I  feel  the  arguments 
I  have  presented  to  back  it  are  valid,  at  least 
they  are  there  for  critical  analysis,  and  I 
detect  little  but  whining  and  crying  on  the 
part  of  the  opposition  with  little  but  accusa- 
tions to  back  It  up,  and  hardly  any  attempt 
to  approach  the  subject  with  logic  or  reason. 
Witness  the  recent  confrontation  between 
Mr.  Pulbrlght  and  his  committee,  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers.  Mr,  Pulbrlght  seemed 
to  receive  his  greatest  applause  by  express- 
ing his  wonder  at  how  the  president  allowed 
us  to  get  Into  this  situation  as  though  wish- 
ing the  problem  away  would  constitute  a 
valid  rebuttal  to  the  war  effort. 

There  are  many  things  concerning  this 
Issue  on  which  I  would  like  to  express  my 
opinion  but  I'm  sure  this  Is  sufficient  to  ex- 
press my  vote  of  support  for  the  president. 
Per  those  of  Virginia's  governmental  repre- 
sentatives who  have  supported  America's 
stand  In  the  Vietnam  conflict  I  am  deeply 
grateful.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

BXCHAMO  O.  WOOLLBT, 
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THERE  IS  A  WAR  GOING  ON 


June  28,  1972 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

or    MISSOtTBI 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27.  1972 
Mr.   SYMINGTON.  Mr.   Speaker,   we 
get  many  reports  from  the  batUefront, 
.some    through    Government    chsuinels. 
others  from  the  press.  In  either  of  the 
two  mentioned  sources  bias  can  be  ob- 
.served.  Bias  is  a  likely,  if  not  inevitable 
element  of  a  free  citizen's  reaction  to  a 
war   involving   his   nation's   blood   and 
treasure.  One  such  bias  which  ought  to 
have  a  claim  on  the  country's  attention 
is  that  of  those  chosen  to  participate  In 
the  struggle.  A  young  constituent,  sta- 
tioned in  Guam,  has  written  me  his  Im- 
pressions  of   our   current   involvement. 
He   is  disappointed   at  our  continuing 
failure  to  extract  ourselves  from  the  con- 
flict, but  not  yet  devoid  of  hope  that 
somehow    the    Government,    with    the 
prodding  of  Congress,  can  achieve  that 
desired  result.  Letters  containing  similar 
or  contrary  points  of  view  can  undoubt- 
edly be  produced.  I  simply  submit  this 
one  to  share  the  passionate  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility of  its  author,  a  yoimg  Ameri- 
can, who  reminds  us  that  "there  is  a  war 
going  on."  and  who  believes  his  govern- 
ment could,  if  it  would,  bring  our  par- 
ticipation in  it  to  an  end  without  dam- 
aging our  security.  Both  that  reminder 
and  that  belief  merit  our  consideration. 
The  letter  follows : 

OxJAM,  June  19,  1972. 
Dkar  Congressman  STMrNoxoN:  There  Is 
a  war  going  on.  If  you  find  what  you  read  in 
the  next  few  lines  rather  fantastic.  If  you 
can't  believe  It,  come  out  here  and  see  for 
yourself.  There  is  a  war  going  on.  You  can 
see  It  In  the  faces  of  the  men.  perhaps  thou- 
sands of  them,  who  are  "living"  Ln  the  tent 
cities  here.  Ask  them  how  they  like  what 
they're  doing  and  they'll  answer  with  any 
one  of  a  number  of  four-letter  words.  Aak 
them  what  it's  like  to  live  In  a  tent  where 
Che  sun  bakes  down  and  It  rains  five  or  six 
times  a  day.  They'll  tell  you.  and  wont  waste 
any  time  trvlng  to  white  wash  it. 

They're  from  aU  over  the  U.S.,  TDT-ed 
(that's  Temporary  Duty)  here  from  bases  in 
the  States.  Orders  say  they'll  be  here  for  HQ 
days.  That's  one  day  short  of  six  months. 
That's  one  day  short  cf  a  PCS,  permanent 
change  of  station.  That's  one  day  short  of 
being  away  from  their  wives  a  fuU  six 
months.  But  If  they  were  here  permanently, 
their  wives  could  be,  too. 

There's  a  war  on.  Tou  can  see  It  each  day, 
as  the  huge  B-52'8  take  off  over  the  bluff  and 
climb  Into  the  sky.  headed  away  on  their 
missions.  You  can  see  It  In  the  loads  of 
bombs  dropped — loads  which  come  in  con- 
tinually from  who  knows  where. 

The  base  Is  so  large,  you  need  a  bus  to 
get  around.  That  can  be  disturbing  during 
a  rainstorm  and  between  buses.  The  base 
runs  all  the  time.  But  If  you  talk  to  nearly 
any  shop  chief,  he'll  say  he's  overmanned. 
Why  separate  families  If  the  man  Is  going  to 
sit  around  here  waiting  for  work?  Why  send 
anyone  here  at  all?  Why  .spend  raUUon.s  per 
day  to  obliterate  the  people  and  the  country 
of  North  Vietnam?  Why  force  people  to  fight 
or  work  who  don't  believe  in  this  deadly  game 
of  death,  dealt  out  by  demagogues  and  so- 
called  "statesmen?"  Why  spend  a  fortune 
destroying  when  so  much  else  can  be  done? 
Why  have  a  war  In  Southeast  Asia?  Why 
Isn't  Congresa  tlghteiUng  the  purse?  Why? 


This  war,  this  operation  hM  placed  the  so- 
called  welfare  of  a  sick  forel^  policy  of  a 
bunch  of  bu&glera  who  havent  learned  the 
meaning  of  the  peao«  th«y  give  lip  service 
to  supporting,  over  the  welfare  of  the  people 
who  are  ordered  to  carry  It  out.  We  dldnt 
ask  to  be  m  thla  war,  this  mUltary  service. 
We  were  told.  Letters  to  Congrasa  apparently 
havent  brought  about  the  end,  but  X  have 
faith  they  may.  I  wUI  continue  to  write,  to 
let  you  know  about  us.  We  are  Americans. 
Those  of  us  who  don't  believe  in  this  war, 
and  the  numh«r  la  growing,  are  often  looked 
upon  by  the  military  career  people  as  lees 
than  American.  Show  us  that's  not  true.  Let's 
get  some  pressure  on  the  people  in  the  Pen- 
tagon, the  White  Bouse  and  the  Capitol  I 
want  to  come  home. 
Since  relv, 


TAKING   CARE   OF   THE   NEEDS   OP 
THE  DEAF  IN  EMERGENCIES 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1972 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  year  several  students  with  hearing 
impairments  and  speech  difBculties  have 
been  hard-working  members  of  Senator 
Kennedy's  and  my  congressional  staffs 
in  Washington.  Because  of  Judy  Leah 
Williams  of  my  ofiBce,  who  recently  grad- 
uated from  Gallaudet  College,  we  dis- 
covered that  persons  with  such 
impairments  are  not  able  to  benefit  from 
the  television  bulletins  concerning  emer- 
gencies and  disasters  like  the  devasta- 
tion caused  by  tropical  storm  Agnes. 

Miss  Williams  indicated  to  us  that 
many  of  the  important  announcements 
concerning  utnity  shutoffs,  water  treat- 
ment, and  evacuation  were  transmitted 
verbally  but  almost  never  in  print  on 
the  screen.  Therefore,  it  was  virtually 
impossible  for  the  100,000  deaf  and  hear- 
ing-impaired people  in  Washington  to  be 
properly  alerted  to  this  essential 
information. 

As  a  result  of  Miss  Williams'  report, 
our  oflBces  contacted  many  of  the  Wash- 
ington area  television  stations  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  would  screen  simul- 
taneous sign  language  translation  of  such 
emergency  announcements. 

Beginning  at  6  p.m.  on  Friday, 
June  23,  WTOP  television  station  began 
such  an  effort  on  an  experimental  basis. 
The  whole  Washington  community  owes 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  WTOP-TV 
and  to  Mr.  Dan  Gold,  its  vice  president, 
and  Mr.  Larry  Israel  of  that  station  for 
their  community-minded  spirit  in  the 
face  of  this  obvious  emergency.  During 
the  entire  weekend  emergency  WTOP- 
TV  continued  to  provide  this  Invaluable 
service  in  a  professional  manner  and 
with  great  efQciency  to  those  people  in 
need.  Miss  Cynthia  Saltzman,  the  trans- 
lator, who  has  been  called  up  on  short 
notice,  is  to  be  congratulated  for  her 
work. 

This  new  public  service  pioneered  by 
WTOP-TV  -was  an  inspiring  educational 
experience  which  gave  the  media  a  new 
dimension. 


June  28,  1972 

ON  TO  THE  MOON 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TKXAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPHB8ENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27,  1972 
Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
man  has  not  always  chosen  to  be  pro- 
eressive.  There  were  those  who  denied 
the  possibility  of  man  flying  through  the 
air  There  were  those  who  said  that 
man's  voice  could  never  be  transmitted 
over  a  wire.  These  same  doubters  also 
believed  that  man's  voice  could  never 
transverse  the  air.  Our  space  program 
also  has  these  doubters. 

As  with  other  astronauts  in  the  ApoUo 
lunar  landing  program.  Lt.  Col.  Charles 
M  Duke,  Jr.,  quoted  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial of  April  14.  1972.  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  points  out  the  value  of  search- 
ing into  the  unknown.  This  significant 
editorial  goes  on  to  discuss  the  impor- 
tance of  our  search  for  knowledge  and 
the  development  of  science  and  tech- 
nology through  a  strong  national  space 
effort.  I  commend  this  editorial  to  the 
reading  of  my  colleagues  and  the  gen- 
eral public. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Om  to  the  Moon 
Another  chapter  in  the  enthralling  history 
of  both  science  and  adventure  will  be  opened 
Sunday  when  ApoUo   18  Is  launched   from 
Cape  Kennedy  to  the  moon. 

To  the  phlegmatic  and  to  those  cursed 
irtth  short  vision,  the  event  will  be  nothing 
more  than  a  waste  of  money,  time  and  effort. 
To  the  easily  bored  It  will  be  merely  a  repe- 
tition of  what  we  have  done  before.  And, 
undoubtedly,  there  wlU  be  those  who  wUl 
continue  to  contend  that  we  have  never 
really  gotten  to  the  moon  but  the  whole 
thing  Is  done  In  a  television  studio. 

But  Apollo  18  represents  the  last  great 
frontier  open  to  living  man.  The  explora- 
tion of  the  awesome  void  of  space  is  the 
greatest  chaUenge  facing  man's  intellect  and 
strength. 

Capt.  John  W.  Toung,  Jr..  Lt.  Col.  Charles 
M.  Duke  Jr.,  and  Lt.  Cdr.  Thomas  K.  Mat- 
tlngly  n  will  be  taking  the  next  to  final 
scheduled  shot  to  the  moon.  Capt.  Young 
and  Lt.  Col.  Duke  wUl  explore  areas  which 
have  never  been  trod  by  man.  And  they  will 
seek  evidence  which  should  broculen  our 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  how  the 
moon,  this  planet  and  this  solar  system  were 
created. 

Lt.  Col.  Duke  put  It  Into  proper  context 
when  someone  commented  on  his  getting 
"Just  another  bag  of  rocks." 

"It  is  not  Just  another  bag  of  rocks."  Lt. 
Col.  Duke  pointed  out.  "It  is  a  bag  of  rocks 
that  helps  unravel  the  secret  of  the  whole 
creation  of  our  solar  system." 

What  has  brought  man  from  the  caves 
and  primitive  conditions  in  which  he  once 
lived  to  the  sophisticated  age  in  which  we 
now  reside  was  his  unerring  and  constant 
quest  of  the  unknown. 

There  were  undoubtedly  those  In  the  times 
of  cave  men  who  preferred  to  remain  In 
caves,  who  preferred  to  use  the  "comfortable" 
stone  Implements,  who  saw  no  reason  for 
seeking  something  better. 

This  reluctance  to  change,  this  hesitation 
to  go  forth  into  the  unknown  has  been  char- 
acteristic of  some  people  In  aU  ages  and  In 
all  lands. 

But  It  is  the  inner  drive  that  makes  some 
men  continue  to  quest  for  the  unknown  that 
has  brought  us  to  our  level  of   civilization 
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today.  And  UUa  U  no  Uma  to  atop,  to  bang 
back,  to  caU  a  halt  to  tha  qucat. 

Stagnation  and  death  are  synonymous. 

Life  and  the  queat  for  knowledge  la  what 
Apollo  10  Is  all  about. 


ARMS  LIMITATION  AGREEMENTS 
WILL  NOT  MEAN  REDUCTION  IN 
MILITARY  SPENDINO 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 


or  vnuiiNiA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  27.  1972 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  best  Information  I  can  obtain 
is  that  President  Nixon's  Moscow  agree- 
ments regarding  arms  limitation  will  not 
mean  any  reduction  in  military  spend- 
ing. 

In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  treaty  lim- 
iting both  Russia  and  the  United  States 
to  two  ABM  sites  will  cost  the  United 
States  more  money  than  the  four  sites 
which  the  administration  previously  had 
recommended. 

Two  letters  tell  the  story — one  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  the  other  the  Army's 
reply.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letters  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 

were    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

Junk  13.  1972. 

Hon.  Robert  F.  FaokHUUs. 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  Department  of  the 
Amy,  The  Pentagon. 

Mt  Dzab  Ma..  SKakTABT:  Press  reports  last 
week  indicate  that  the  Defense  Department 
now  estlmatea  that  the  projected  cost  of 
two  Safeguard  antl-balllstic  mlasUe  sites  Is 
$8.5  blUlon. 

This  estimate  Is  for  the  sites  which  would 
be  permitted  under  the  prt^osed  arms  limita- 
tion agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

You  testified  in  February  that  the  cost  of 
four  Safeguard  sites  would  be  $8  billion. 
Thus,  the  projected  cost  for  two  sites  U 
$500  mUllon  greater  than  your  recent  e«tl- 
mata  of  the  cost  for  foiu"  sites. 

I  understand  that  some  coats  would  be  in- 
curred in  connection  with  closing  out  the 
sites  which  would  not  be  buUt.  However,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  total 
projected  coet  can  rise  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  explain  this 
Increase  In  estimated  outlay  for  the  ABM.  I 
shall  appreciate  any  light  you  can  throw  on 
this  matter. 

With  best  wishes,  1  am 
Sincerely, 

Habxt  F.  Btko,  Jr. 

JWX  21,   1972. 
Hon.  Habbt  F.  Btrd,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Senator  Btrd:  ITie  Secretary  of  the 
Army  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  inquiry 
concerning  Saifeguard  cost  estimates. 

As  you  stated  in  your  letter,  the  Safeguard 
4 -site  cost  estimated  in  February  1972  was 
$8.0  blUlon.  This  Is  still  the  estimate  for  a 
4-8lte  deployment,  but  the  $8.0  billion  was 
then,  as  It  Is  now,  stated  as  a  DOD  acquisi- 
tion coat;  I.e.,  the  RDTE,  procurement  and 
construction  cost  through  completion  of  the 
last  site.  Thla  DOD  acquisition  cost  does  not 
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induda  the  opemttag  aoocranta.  OMA  and 
MP  A.  which  would  bring  the  total  DOO  dlivet 
cost  to  $8.9  billion. 

In  your  lattar,  you  aakad  lor  a  juiOfloar- 
tlon  of  the  dUTerenca  between  the  4-alte  coat 
estimate  of  W-O  bOUon  and  an  Mil  bUUon 
coat  estlniata  for  a  a-aite  de^doymant  (Otand 
Forka  plua  NCA).  On  18  Jtme  1978.  In 
testimony  befon  the  Detanaa  Suboommlt- 
tee  of  the  Senate  AppropHaUona  Oonunlt- 
tee,  Beorotary  Laird  eatUnatad  that  tha 
total  DOD  direct  cocta.  including  QUA 
and  MPA,  of  the  Grand  Forka  site  plua  tba 
least  costly  of  the  KOA  deployments  undar 
consideration,  would  be  $8.7  billion.  Tbe  DOD 
acquUltlon  coat  of  thla  deploymant  would  be 
$7.7  bUUon.  Hanca,  tha  $8.0  bUUon  i-alte  ao- 
qulaltlon  coat  estlimate  ahould  be  compared 
to  tba  $7.7  billion  aoqulaltlon  estimate  for 
two  Bltea.  not  to  the  $8.7  bUllon  total  2-«lta 
coat.  Converaely,  the  $8.7  billion  eatlmatari 
total  cost  for  the  two  sltee  can  be  compared 
to  an  estimated  $8.9  billion  total  coat  for 
four  sltea.  Either  way,  the  current  prallml- 
nary  estimate  for  thla  particular  2-alte  de- 
ployment Is  slightly  leas,  rather  than  soma- 
wbat  greater,  than  tha  corraapondlng  eaU- 
mate  for  4  sltea.  However,  I  muat  empbaalae 
that  thare  are  a  variety  of  NCA  configura- 
tions under  consideration  and.  If  one  of  the 
more  coetly  options  la  finally  selected,  the 
2-Blte  costs  cotild.  In  fact,  ezoead  tha  eetl- 
mated  4-alte  coata. 

There  are  a  number  of  reaaons  why  even 
the  leaat  coetly  Grand  Forka  plus  NCA  de- 
ployment estimate  closely  approachea  esti- 
mated 4 -site  costs.  First,  as  you  mention,  our 
2-slte  estimate  reflects  In  construction  and 
hardware  costs  the  loet  effort  expended  for 
the  4-Blte  deployment  but  not  needed  for  the 
2-slte  deployment.  Thla  Indudaa  contrast 
termination  costs  as  wall  as  site  restoration 
coBta.  Second,  schedule  differences  also  come 
into  play.  WhUe  one  would  ordinarily  be- 
lieve a  2 -site  deploynoent  would  be  oomplatad 
considerably  earlier  than  a  4-8lt«  deploy- 
ment. In  this  caae  tha  oppoalta  la  true  beoauae 
of  the  relatively  lata  decision  to  change  to 
NCA  In  favor  of  the  Mlnuteman  defanae  altee 
that  were  scheduled  for  earlier  completion. 
The  Btretchout  of  the  program  adds  signifi- 
cantly to  the  2-Bite  coata.  Third,  bacsuae  the 
threat  to  NCA  varies  considerably  from  that 
to  the  Mlnuteman  sites,  particularly  aa  It 
affects  system  software,  significant  addi- 
tional development  and  testing  Is  required. 
Last,  this  same  consideration  dictates  In- 
creases In  hardware  requirements  for  an  NCA 
deployment,  for  data  processing  equipment, 
for  example,  thus  further  increasing  the  coet 
Taken  collectively,  the  reasons  cited  above 
account  for  an  increaae  of  approximately  115 
bUllon  In  DOD  acqtttettlon  costs  for  the  leaat 
costly  Grand  Forks  plus  NCA  deploymant  as 
compared  to  a  2-slte  deployment  conaistlng  of 
Grand  Forks  plus  Malmstrom. 
I  hope  thla  Information  Is  of  value  to  you. 

Sincerely, 

W.  p.  Lxaaca. 
Lieutenant  OenenU.  GS, 
Safeffuanl  System  Manager. 


LETTS      NOT      BETRAY      AMERICAN 
PRISONERS  OF   WAR 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or   ABIIOMA 

IN   THB  HOUSB  of  RKPRB8KNTAT1VB8 

Tuesday.  June  27.  1972 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  judicious  indignation  felt  by  the  San 
Diego  County  Federation  of  Repubhcan 
Women's  Clubs  and  other  Americans  at 
the  remarka  made  on  a  recent  teleridon 
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progrun  Ix  well  expresed  In  the  following 
resolution-. 

RnoLunoN  ON  the  C«f9tnti:  of  CONOirssMAN 
Path.  M.  McCioskkt's  TV  Rxmakks  on 
POWs 

Wb«rMS.  on  June  7th,  1972,  California's 
Republican  Repreeentatlv*  from  the  llth 
Ooncnadonal  Dlitrlct.  Paul  N.  McCloakey. 
Jr.,  made  remark*  on  NBC's  nationally  lele- 
Tiaed  "Today"  show  which  were  treacherous 
In  that  they  offered  "aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy";  and 

Whereas,  his  remarks,  which  suggested 
that  If  he  were  the  North  Vietnam  Oeneral 
Olap  he  would  put  an  American  POW  In  the 
town  square  of  each  of  700  of  hU  largeat 
towns,  so  that  when  American  planes  bomb 
North  Vietnam  they  might  very  well  be 
bombing  otir  own  POWs,  were  offensive  and 
sbocklng  to  Americans  of  both  major  politi- 
cal partlee:  and 

Whereas,  theae  remarks  were  especially  re- 
pulslT*  and  humiliating  to  Republicans 
whoM  national  administration  Is  making 
erery  effort  to  end  the  war  in  Indochina  by 
severing  the  enemy's  supply  lines:  and 

Wh«reas.  public  attention  was  called  a 
seeoTMl  time  to  theae  remarks  on  June  8th 
when  a  repreaentatlve  from  the  National 
league  of  Pamllles  of  American  Prisoners  and 
'Hioae  Missing  In  Southeast  Asia  on  the 
"Today"  show  Justifiably  asked  for  an 
apology  from  Rep.  McCloskey;  and 

Whereas,  on  June  10,  1972  California's 
Oovemor  Ronald  Reagan  publicly  called  the 
McCloakey  remarks  "reprehensible  and 
utterly  ridiculous"; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  San  Diego 
County  Federation  of  Republican  Women's 
Clubs  call  upon  responsible  Republican  lead- 
ership to  take  aU  necessary  steps  to  censure 
Rep.  MoCloakey,  Including  loss  of  his  Party 
affiliation,  if  that  Is  deemed  necessary:  and 
Be  It  further  resolved  that  Oovemor 
Raagan  be  thanked  for  his  public  rejection 
of  the  McCloekey  remarks;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolxitlon  be  forwarded  to  President  Nixon: 
Oovemor  Reagan:  Senator  Dole;  all  levels 
of  the  California  Republican  Central  Com- 
mittees; all  levels  of  the  California  Federa- 
tion of  Republican  Women's  Clubs;  to  all 
Congressman  Including  Paul  McCloskey,  and 
to  the  public  preas. 

Adopted  unanimously  by  the  San  Diego 
County  Federation  of  Republican  Women's 
Clubs  at  a  county  board  meeting  on  June  12. 
1972. 


HEALTH  LEGISLATION 

HON.  JAMES  W.  SYWUNCTON 

or  maeopmi 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  27.  1972 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  92d  Congress,  the  Public  Health 
and  Environment  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  initiated  a  vari- 
ety of  legislation  attacking  the  crisis 
America  faces  today  in  its  health-care 
system.  I  believe  that  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  particularly  its  chair- 
man. PAtTL  RoGSRs,  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  fine  efforts  in  improving  the 
health  of  the  Nation  and  lowering  the 
cost  of  medical  care. 

SKVCN    NIW    KXALTH    LAWS 

As  of  mid-June,  seven  of  the  bills  re- 
ported by  the  subcommittee  this  session 
have  become  law. 

The  National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Pre- 
vention  Act    iH.R.    13592'— now   Public 
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Law  92-2M — provides  for  the  prevention 
of  sickle  cell  anemia  through  diagnosis, 
research,  and  treatment.  H.R.  13591— 
now  Public  Law  92-305 — changes  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Meta- 
bolic Diseases  to  the  National  Institute 
of  Arthritis.  Metabolism,  and  Digestive 
Diseases  in  order  to  inteivsify  the  in- 
vestigation of  digestive  diseases.  The  Na- 
tional Cancer  Attack  Act  of  1971  (H.R. 
11302— now  Public  Law  92-218 — enlarged 
the  authority  of  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute and  National  Institute  of  Health 
in  order  to  mount  an  effective  attack  on 
cancer.  The  bill  establishes  new  cen- 
ters for  clinical  research,  training,  and 
demonstration  of  advanced  diagnostic 
and  treatment  methods. 

In  response  to  the  need  for  more  man- 
power and  facilities  to  serve  the  sick  of 
America,     the    subcommittee    initiated 
three  bills  which  improve  the  dellverj- 
of  health  services.  H.R.  7736— now  Pub- 
lic Law  92-174 — extended  for  1  year  the 
student  loan  and  scholarship  provisions 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  thereby 
supporting  first  year  medical,  dental,  and 
other  students  of  the  health  profession. 
H.R.    8629 — now   Public   Law   92-157 — a 
comprehensive    Health    Manpower    Act, 
assists  in  training  the  medical  personnel 
so    badly    needed    to    meet    .\merica's 
health  problems  The  law  provides  schol- 
arships, loans,  and  fellowships  for  medi- 
cal students,  grants  and  loans  for  con- 
struction of  medical  schools,  and  grants 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  medical  schools. 
This  law  incorporated  H.R.  1175.  which 
was  intended  to  encourage  doctors  and 
other  medical  personnel  to  practice  in 
areas  where  there  was  less  than  adequate 
health  care.  H.R.  1175  provided  for  the 
payment     of     outstanding    educational 
loans  of  students  who  promised  to  work 
in  such  areas.  Finally,  the  Nurse  Train- 
ing Act  of  1971  'H.R.  8630 1— now  Public 
Law   92-158 — promotes  the  training  of 
increased  numbers  of  nurses. 

The  subcommittee  also  reported  out 
the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act 
of  1972  iH.R  120891— now  Public  Law 
92-255— which  created  a  Special  Office 
for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  in  the  White 
House  to  coordinate  the  Federal  effort 
against  drug  abuse 

Srr     »tOR«     HEALTH     BIU-B    TO     BB     LAW 

In  addition  to  these  seven  new  health 
laws,  the  subcommittee  initiated  six 
other  bills  which  are  very  likely  to  be- 
come law  before  Congress  adjourns  this 
year.  One  of  the  most  far-reaching  is  the 
Health  Maintenance  Organization  Act 
iH.R.  11728'.  which  provides  for  physi- 
cian services,  emergency  care,  and  hospi- 
talization to  enroUees  In  the  prepaid 
group  practice  offered  by  the  Health 
Maintenance  Organization— HMO.  The 
HMO  will  assure  the  patient  of  quality 
health  care  at  reasonable  prices  when  he 
is  in  need  of  emergency,  preventive,  or 
long-term  treatment.  Perhaps  most  im- 
portant, the  HMO  will  focus  on  the  pa- 
tient as  a  single  human  being  with  a  con- 
tinuing variety  of  health  problems,  rather 
than  taking  an  impersonal  attitude  and 
considering  oDly  the  immediate  symp- 
toms. The  Senate  subcommittee  has 
already  reported  the  bill,  while  the  House 
subcommittee  is  in  the  process  of  mark- 
ing up  a  comparable  measure. 
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Equally  important  are  four  bills  pro- 
viding for  research  Into  heart  and  lung 
disease,  multiple  scleroels,  coaimimlcable 
diseases,  and  Cooley's  anemia.  The  Na- 
tional Heart.  Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and 
Blood  Act  of  1972  (HU.  15081)  expand* 
existing  National  Heart  and  Lung  In- 
stitute programs.  The  bill  authorizes  the 
development  of  30  clinical  research  and 
training  centers  to  Intensify  the  battle 
against  heart  and  blood  vessel  diseases, 
chronic  lung  diseases,  and  chronic  res- 
piratory diseases.  A  comparable  bUl  has 
passed  the  Senate,  and  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee  reported  the  bill  to 
the  Rules  Committee  where  It  Is  await- 
ing a  hesulng.  The  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Multiple  Sclerosis  Act 
(H.R.  15475)  establishes  a  National  Ad- 
vlsorj'    Commission    to    determine   the 
most    effective    means    of    finding   the 
cause  of  and  cures  and  treatment  for 
multiple  sclerosis.  The  Public  Health 
Subcommittee  reported  a  clean  bill  on 
June  12,  1972.  HJl.  14465  extends  and 
revises  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
programs  for  the  control  and  prevention 
of  communicable  diseases.  The  bill  pro- 
vides grants  for  vaccination  programs 
and  other  commimicable  dlseeise  contrd 
programs  In  such  areas  as  venereal  dis- 
eases. TB,  and  measles.  The  bill  Is  now 
before  the  Rules  Committee.  National 
Cooley's    Anemia    Contrtri    Act    (Hil. 
15474)  supports  programs  for  the  diag- 
nosis,   prevention,    and    treatment    of 
Cooley's  anemia.  The  bUl  is  now  pending 
for  executive  consideration  by  the  full 
Commerce  Committee. 

Lastly,  the  subcommittee  Initiated 
HJl.  14424,  which  creates  a  new  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging  and  a  new 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Aging.  The 
bill  has  been  reported  out  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Welfare  Committee  will  soon  report 
a  comparable  measure. 
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HrALTK  BUXS  IMPKOVINC  THK  DELIVZBT  Of 
SERVICES 

To  Improve  the  availability  and  acces- 
sibility of  health  care,  the  subcommit- 
tee initiated  two  pieces  of  legislation. 
House   Concurrent   Resolution   370  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Public  Health  Service  Hospitals  should 
remain  open,  and  be  considered  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  national  health  care 
system.  The  Medical  Emergency  Trans- 
portation and  Service  Act  (HU.  12563) 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  medical 
emergency    transportation   and   service 
programs  using  milltEur  groxmd  vehicles 
and  aircraft  to  aid  civilian  victims  of 
accidents.  This  measure,  once  enacted, 
could  save  the  lives  of  1,000  Mlssourians 
each  month.  Members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee   also    cosponsored    HJR.    14199. 
which    establishes     a    Department    of 
Health. 

paoTScnoN  or  the  coNsiiitzB 

The  effective  prevention  of  disease  re- 
quires a  program  which  focuses  not  only 
on  the  individual  patient,  but  also  on  the 
public  health  dangers  in  our  environ- 
ment. I  was  proud  to  sponsor  the  Na- 
tional Water  Hygiene  Act  of  1972  (H.R. 
14260)  which  assures  the  public  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  safe  water  for  drink- 
ing, recreation,  and  other  purposes.  The 
Pood  Processing  and  Inspection  Act  of 


1072  (HJl.  144M>  ateo  initiate  ^L^ 
Public  Health  Subcommittee,  provides 
Sreased  protection  from  the  con*- 
mfflnces  of  Interstate  shipment  of  adul- 
Kd  and  unfit  food.  TbB  bill  requires 
SS^reglstration  and  inspection  of  all  es- 
tablishments in  which  foods  are  manu- 
factured, processed,  or  packed. 

TH«   H«A1.TK  OF  OUm  CHUJIM* 

Memben  of  the  PuWlc  Health  subcom- 
mittee answered  our  hopes  for  a  stnmg 
^d  healthy  future  generation  of  Amer- 
Sis  by^osponaoring  or  Initiating  a 
Ser  of  bills.  The  Comprehenrive 
?Md  care  and  Child  Development  Act 
011972  (HJl.  14000)  Provides  quaUty 
child  and  health  care  services  wlt^  an 
empha^  on  chUdren  of  presdiool  age 
and  children  of  working  mofera- ^I 
other  bill  H.B.  7657,  extends  for  5  years 

Tnms.  The  ChUdren's  Dental  Health  Act 
rfl972  (H.B.  13659)  increases  the  avail- 
iiity  of  dental  care  for  children.  La«Uy. 
Etouse  Joint  Resolution  1070  promotes  re- 
^rch  into  the  cause  and  prevention  of 
sudden  infant  death  syndrome 

Children  axe  often  exposed  to  lead- 
based  paint  that  possesses  a  Potential 
hSth  danger.  HJl.  1752  appropriates 
^ey  tocarry  out  the  lead-based  poi- 
SS  P?evS>n  program  for  1971  and 
I^TTand  HJl.  12466  ^creas^irndtag 
for  the  Lead-Based  Poisoning  Prevent  on 
Act.  H.R.  12466  has  been  Included  in  the 
omnibus  housing  bill  for  1972. 

THE    AOKD    AND    TKM    HANDICAPFH) 

The  young,  of  course,  are  not  the  only 
seement  of  our  society  who  have  need  of 

Kmedlcal  ca«j.  l^e^JT^^^^'SS 
and  aged  are  often  neglected.  Two  bills 
cosponsored  by  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee give  the  handicapped  a  fair  ctuince 
in  life.  HJl.  15162  amends  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  to  provide  pro- 
grams of  comprehensive  education  for 
toe  severely  and  profoundly  menta^  re- 
tarded children.  HJl.  13306  amen^  the 
avU  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prohlbtt  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  physical  or 
mental  handicap  in  federally  assisted 
programs.  .    .. 

in  the  area  of  care  for  the  aged,  the 
Public  Health  Subcommittee  Initiated 
the  Glaucoma  Examination  and  Preven- 
tion Act  (HJl.  14627)  which  Provides 
grants  to  States  and  local  comniunltles 
to  pay  for  the  costs  of  eye  examination 
programs  to  detect  glaucoma  in  the 
elderly.  Finally,  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee cosponsored  House  Joint  Resrtu- 
tlon  1146.  which  recognizes  the  pr<*ilem 
of  arthritis,  and  authorizes  the  President 
to  issue  annually  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  month  of  May  as  "National 
Arthritis  Month." 

Until  we  can  Implement  much  of  this 
legislation,  the  Nation's  health  care  sys- 
tem will  remain  in  critical  condltiMi. 
This  year  we  will  spend  close  to  $80  bU- 
Uon  on  this  systwn.  In  order  to  bcMflt 
fully  from  this  enormous  expenditure, 
we  must  end  the  growing  patchwork  of 
inadequate,  overlapping,  and  uncoordi- 
nated health  programs  by  establishing  a 
new  Department  of  Health.  Moreover, 
in  order  to  reduce  medical  costs  for  Indi- 
viduals, we  must  move  on  legislation  to 
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estabUah  some  form  of  national  health 
insuimnoe.  and  healtti  matntemanne  serv- 
Icesystem.  ^  . 

vmue  the  FMeral  Oevemment  oaanot 
aad  should  not  attempt  to  solve  aU  health 
problems  by  itself,  certainly  It  shoold 
take  the  leaderriilp  role  in  the  Nattan*B 
medical  programs. 


MAKnra  GAS  AND  OH^-SOLAR 
SHINGLES  AND  CROPS  OF  CLEAN 
ENEIOY 


HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Tuesdav,  June  27.  1972 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  PresldBnt.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  new  rules  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  with  Ttnxet  to 
printing  material  exceeding  two  Rf««i> 
page:  I  have  obtained  the  printers'  esti- 
mate on  the  probable  cost  of  printing 
this  material.  The  estimate  U  $316. 1  ask 
unanimous  cooaaat,  notwithstanding  the 
addttkmai  coet.  that  my  statements  and 
insertlwis  may  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

MAKING  CAB  AWB  OH-,  PAST  H 
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The  cultlTatton  of  algae  iMybeaaitt" 
tractive  proportMon  even  In  •■^Jl^^^^ 
State  like  lOnneMte,  where  the  MmU^ 
S  lees  totense  than  In  the  Sorth^TtiB 
algae  gtwn  on  only  about  om-atA  ol 
1  peiuent  of  the  land  in  Mtameaottt 
ooold  probably  produoe  po^  •22*  J* 
aU  Mtoneeota's  lOTl  electrical  pcwer  re- 
qulrcmenti  at  peak  oonwaapttoa. 

That  estimate  has  bem  made  by  Proc. 
A.  O.  ftedericfcwx  at  the  P«*fiBrily^ 
Minnepota  Ctaemicai  lanlnewmi  pe- 
pArimaTHe  poatolatei  the  oalttvation 
of  algae-<3hlor«H»— In  greenhanwe.  and 
their  direct  combwtton  In  a  wmrentVmai 
pulverlzed-coal  fnmaoe  to  produoeeioe- 
tridty.  Ash.  carton  dlozkle.  and  water 
would  be  recycled. 

In  his  calculation,  he  statai  that  the 
most  optimistic  figure  f  «•  solar  enwnr 
fixation  efBdency  by  ChloreUa  ahgo  >• 
20  percent,  and  lor  furnace  eflrianoy.  40 
percent.  This  would  mahe  the  nos*  optt- 
mistlo  owraU  system  efflrtency  8  per- 
cent Tbawfore,  he  chooses  2  pereent  at 
a  realistic  figure  to  use.  ,    ^    ,  . 

Hdatlng  that  figure  to  eleotncal  de- 
mand in  Mtaneeota,  he  estimates  a  re- 
quirement of  «0  saoare  miles  of  algae— 
9  mUes  by  9  mUes— per  mlUlon  people. 

We  could  have  solar  power  In  Min- 
nesota. 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  fuels  like 
natural  gas  and  methane  are  among  our 
cleanest  and  most  popular  sources  of 
energy.  One  of  the  easiest  and  most 
elegant  ways  to  help  meet  our  energy 
needs  might  be  to  grow  our  own  gas. 
When  fast-growing  algae,  for  InstanM, 
are  digested  by  bacteria,  the  major  prod- 
uct is  methane. 

Would  the  cost  of  grow-it-your»elf  (pas 
be  competitive  with  natural  gas?  Is  the 
price  of  natural  gas  going  to  Increase? 
How  much  of  our  energy  could  we  obta^ 
from  farming  algae  and  other  high- 
energy  plants,  which  also  can  be  burned 
directly  vrtthout  methanization? 

We  could  get  at  least  enough  energy  to 
make  all  our  electricity  and  maybe  a 
great  deal  more. 

anraio  loo  pwkbnt  of  om  nmsT  rtou. 

4  pncKWr  or  tbx  land? 
The  biological  process  of  fuel  produc- 
tion was  recently  discussed  before  the 
Senate  Interior  Conunittee  by  Dr.  Alfred 
E^gets,  Assistant  Director  for  Research 
Aw>lications  at  the  National  Science 
Foundation: 

Solar  energy  can  be  utUlMd  through 
photosyntheslfl  and  bactwlal  fermentation 
proc«aa«»  to  produce  fuel  gaaee,  such  ae 
methane  or  hydrogen,  to  augment  "le  Na- 
tion's dwindling  euppUea  of  natural  ga«.  Fuel 
gases  can  be  produced  from  organic  mate- 
rials in  mvmlclpal.  indUBtrtal.  and  agrtoul- 
tural  wastes,  or  from  plants  grown  and  har- 
vested on  land.  In  freah  w»ter  ponds,  or  in 
ocean  areas. 

It  has  even  been  suggested,  for  example, 
that  aU  of  the  world's  energy  requirennentB 
in  the  year  2000  could  be  met  by  cwnbustlon 
of  high-energy  planto  cultivated  on  only 
about  4%  of  the  world's  land  surface. 

Land  accoimts  for  30  percent  of  the 
globe's  surface:  70  percent  Is  covered 
with  water,  where  hi^-energy  plants 
can  also  be  cultivated. 


BOMB   BAKLT   COST   CSmCATaS 

Cost  estimates  on  an  algae  power  sys- 
tem were  made  as  early  as  IMO  by  Pro- 
fessozB  William  J.  Oswald  and  darence 

0  Gdueke.  of  the  nniventtjr  of  Cali- 
fornia School  of  Public  Health.  Berkeley. 

Their  system,  which  Innliirtes  the 
methane  step,  was  deacribed  In  an  arti- 
cle. "Biological  Tranaformation  of  Solar 
ESaergy."  in  the  journal  "Advances  in 
ApcOied  Microbiology." 

I]nf ortnnately,  few  utfllty  and  gas  peo- 
ple were  reading  that  journal  in  IMO. 

1  was  not  reading  it  ^ther.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  Dr.  John  W.  Qofman  of  the  Dhl- 
verslty  of  California  DeiMUlaMnt  oi 
Medical  Physics,  Berkeley,  for  calling  It 
to  my  attention. 

In  answer  to  one  of  my  questions  about 
algae.  Dr.  Oswald  wrote  me  in  Febru- 
ary 1»72: 

In  the  laboratory,  these  organlam  may 
fljt  up  to  85%  of  the  visible  Ught-enesgy 
they  abKxrfo.  Out  of  doore,  we  iwely  ««tatn 
tOkeimelm  greater  thaa  10%  aad  often  avar- 
sce  as  little  as  4%.  IHim  ttaife  ia  room  for 
szeat  hnpnovsmaBt. 

Ev*n  at  4%  eOetaney.  tbs  ytelds  of  <«- 
mentable  ocganlc  matter  ai*  prodigious  com- 
pared with  the  normal  growth  of  land  plants, 
but  improyemente  are  neeeesary  to  deereaae 
the  unit  cost  of  production. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  Oswald- 
OoludkB  algae  power  prcs>osal  was  pub- 
llflhed  In  the  February  1*64  issue  of  Me- 
chanical Engineering. 

Mr.  President,  because  so  nsany  ox  my 
colleagues  are  ccmcemed  with  the  coun- 
try's future  energy  situation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  from 
Mechanical  Engineering  entitled  "Solar 
Power  Via  a  Botanical  Procesa."  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Ueing  their  extensive  experience  with 
algae  production  both  Indoors  and  out- 
doon.  plus  the  assumptions  stated  in 
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the  article,  the  authors  estimated  the 
coet  of  electricity  from  the  algae - 
methane  system  In  1960  prices  to  be  16 
milligrams  per  kilowatt-hour,  of  which 
11.5  mllligrama  would  be  the  cost  of 
producing  methane. 

They  said  this  estimated  cost  of  algae 
electricity  in  1960  compared  favorably 
with  the  approximate  cost  of  nuclear 
electricity  at  that  time. 

opvoBTumnxs  ro«  bhwitieaht  com 

UDTTCTIDIf 

m  their  calculation,  Oswald  and 
Oolueke  assimied  a  powerplant  conver- 
sion of  8.500  B.t.u.'s  per  kilowatt-hour, 
and  production  of  4,500  kilowatt-hours 
per  year  by  each  installed  kilowatt  of 
generator  capacity. 

The  authors  also  discussed  ways  to 
achieve  slgnlflcsuit  cost  reductions  from 
16  mUllgrams: 

First,  subtract  about  5  milligrams  if 
you  can  Increase  the  conversion  eCBclency 
of  algae  energy  to  methane  in  the  di- 
Kcster  to  80  percent. 

Second,  subtract  about  2  mUllgrams  if 
you  can  design  a  cheaper  digester  espe- 
cially for  a  biological  conversion  system, 
which  does  not  require  the  complexltv 
of  conventional  digesters. 

Third,  subtract  about  2  mUligrams  If 
you  can  raise  the  llfi^t  conversion  of 
algae  In  a  pond  from  6  percent  efficiency 
up  to  10  percent  or  to  18  percent  levels 
routinely  obtained  in  the  laboratory 
tBBmoaxAi.  powsB  rsoi<  oboaitic  wastbs 

The  power  we  could  produce  by  culti- 
vating algae  would  be  additional  to  the 
methane  which  could  be  produced  from 
the  digestion  of  animal  and  urban  wastes 
by  anaerobic  organisms.  That  same 
waste,  which  could  be  converted  to  oil 
Instead  of  methane,  could  satisfy  nearly 
half  of  this  country's  present  oil  demand. 
The  calculations  on  that  were  presented 
In  part  I  of  these  remarks  In  the  Con- 
GRESSTONAL  RECORD,  volume  117,  part  35. 
pages  46342-48348. 

The  growing  of  our  own  gas  and  oil 
looks  like  a  more  attractive  proposition 
every  day. 

N ATT7SAL  K»X»GT  TSOK  A  SATELT  nfSTALXJED  8TTN 

Sunlight,  algae,  methane,  power. 

The  concept  Is  clean  and  simple,  cer- 
tain and  safe.  And  it  leaves  no  radioac- 
tive legacy  to  haunt  our  descendants. 
Consider  the  billions  of  dollars  this  coun- 
try has  Invested  since  1960  to  make  nu- 
clear fission  competitive.  Hawl  we  Invested 
the  same  amiount  to  the  perfection  of 
irrow-your-own  gas  and  other  solar- 
power  svstems  during  the  past  10  years. 
we  would  probably  have  no  gas  shortage 
and  no  electric  power  shortage  and  no 
nuclear  headaches. 

It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  believe  that 
people  are  promoting  and  submitting  to 
an  experiment  as  undeniably  dangerous 
as  nuclear  flsslon.  when  a  variety  of  gen- 
tle solar  solutions  are  ours  for  the  asking. 

Dr  Eugene  Ralph,  of  Textron's  Hello- 
tek  Division,  has  described  our  energy 
opportunity  very  well : 

Wo  should  think  of  the  sun  as  our  con- 
trolled fusion  rWMStor  which  Is  safely  In- 
stalled and  operktlng  with  essentially  an 
unllinlt«d  souroe  of  fuel,  and  which  has  no 
operating  or  maintenance  requirements.  All 
we  nMd  to  do  Is  tap  a  portion  of  this  energy. 
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Stdsur  energy  on  earth  Is  so  plentiful 
that  all  the  conceivable  energy  require- 
ments of  mankind  could  be  satisned  by 
manipulating  a  small  fraction  of  It. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Pebniary  1964] 

SoLAB   Power    via    .*   Botanical   Process 

(By  W.  J.  Oswald  and  C.  Q.  C3k3lueke) 

(An  approach  to  aolar  power  that  goes  back 

to  nature's  sequence — snlar  energy,  to  plant 

life,    to    fuel — but    without    the    age-long 

tlmelag.   The   secret:    Past-growing   algae. 

with     bacterial     fermentation     producing 

methane,  i 

Finding  a  combined  technically  and  eco- 
nomlcallv  feasible  way  of  collecting  and  using 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  vast  amount 
-if  solar  energy  that  reaches  the  earth's  sur- 
face has  been  the  dream  of  engineers  and 
sclentlBt.a  for  many  years.  Unfortunately,  the 
realization  of  the  dream  has  been  frustrated, 
chiefly  because  the  supply  of  solsur  energy 
Is  Intermittent,  comes  in  low  concentrvtlon, 
has  only  a  limited  utility  in  Its  directly 
available  form  and  Its  storage  as  heat  Is  ex- 
tremely expenulve  and  of  brief  duration. 

In  recent  years  progress  has  been  made  In 
the  direct  conversion  of  solar  to  electrical 
energy  and  In  Improving  the  conversion  of 
solar  energy  t«  living  substances.  The  latter 
achievement  has  led  the  authors  to  remves- 
tlgate  some  new  methods  and  some  well- 
established  ways  of  converting  living  mate- 
rial to  electrical  energy. 

As  presently  conceived,  one  of  the  more 
promising  methods  Involves  trapping  and 
fixing  solar  energy  Into  the  cellular  energy 
of  mpldly  growing  algae,  and  releasing  of  the 
transformed  energy  through  a  bacterial  fer- 
mentation In  which  that  part  of  the  energy 
not  converted  Into  cellular  material  and  heat 
Is  transformed  Into  the  chemical  energy  of 
methane  and  other  combustible  gases  [1.  2] 
Tn  the  latter  form  it  can  be  burned  and 
otherwise  be  directly  available  for  heat  or 
chemical  power  production. 

A  schematic  diagram  of  a  plant  designed 
to  produce  heat  power  from  methane  ob- 
tained from  an  algae-bacterla  33r8tem  Is 
shown  In  Pig.  1.  Because  of  their  efficiency 
In  converting  visible  light  energy  Into  cellu- 
lar energy  under  a  wide  range  of  conditions, 
becaiise  they  can  be  grown  In  liquid  suspen- 
sion, are  readily  amenable  to  handling  and 
storage  and  can  be  produced  under  closely 
controlled  conditions  suited  to  maximum 
vleld,  algae  are  used  as  the  green  plants  m 
the  system. 

The  major  components  of  the  conversion 
plant  are  the  algae  or  solar-energy  coUec- 
••lon-pond.  a  seoarator.  and  a  digester  tank. 
.'\lgae  grown  tn  the  pond  are  harvested, 
and  then  placed  in  a  digester  for  fermenta- 
tion. Methane  gas  produced  In  the  digester 
Is  burned  and  the  heat  energy  Is  used  In  a 
conventional  plant  to  generate  electricity. 
Carbon  dioxide  and  digester  residue  are  re- 
turned to  the  pond.  Heat  wasted  during 
power  production  is  used  to  maintain  the 
digester  at  the  desired  temperature. 

POWKB    CAPACTTT     OF     THE     SYSTEM 

Because  power  production  by  a  pond-dl- 
erester  svstem  is  a  function  of  algae  produc- 
tion, sunlight  conversion  efficiency  of  the 
algae,  and  available  solar  energy,  a  predic- 
tion can  be  made  of  the  amount  of  power  to 
be  exp)ected  under  a  given  set  of  conditions. 

The  relationship  between  algae  production 
and  available  solar  energy  may  be  expressed 
as 

W  =  K  F  Sr  (1) 

in  which  W  is  the  algae  produced  per  day  per 
unit  of  area,  Sr  is  the  solar  energy  in  lang- 
leys  (cal/cm«)   per  day.  JT  Is  a  constant  for 
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oonvertlng  cal/cm*  and  umU  factors  to  tb* 

desired  units  for  W,  and  F  Is  the  visible  ll^t 
conversion  efficiency  of  the  alga*  ezpreesad 
as  a  whole  number. 

Values  for  Ugbt  energy  conversion,  F,  of 
algae  grown  In  a  properly  designed  pond 
visually  range  from  3  to  8  percent,  provided 
the  temperature  Is  abore  15  O. 

The  amount  of  solar  energy  available  at  a 
given  location  can  be  determined  from  Infor- 
mation contained  In  meteorological  publica- 
tions or  from  a  table  published  by  Oswald 
and  Qotaas  [3]. 

Since  the  line  electrical  power  output  of 
a  conversUm  plant  ultimately  will  be  a  func- 
tion of  the  power  obtained  In  processing  a 
given  amount  of  algae,  the  equation 

P,  =  0.10  F  S,  (2) 

may  be  used  in  estimating  the  amount  of 
power  that  can  be  expected.  In  the  equation, 
F  Is  the  Ught  energy  conversion  efficiency  of 
the  algae;  P.,  the  dally  power  output  In  kwh 
per  acre;  and  Sr,  the  available  solar  energy. 
The  value  0.10  for  the  factor  K  results  frMn 
the  fact  that  the  potential  gross  power  pro- 
duction Is  approximately  0.67  kwh  per  lb  of 
algal  volatUe  matter  Introduced  Into  the 
digester. 

In  estimating  this  yield  It  Is  assumed  that 
5700  Btu  as  methane  Is  obtained  per  pound 
of  volatile  matter,  and  that  the  power  plant 
conversion  Is  8500  Btu  per  kwh. 

An  estimate  of  the  total  power  to  be  ex- 
pected each  month  may  be  obtained  by  mul- 
tiplying the  appropriate  value  for  available 
solar  energy  by  the  number  of  days  In  the 
month.  Thus,  the  monthly  power  Pm  may 
be  expressed  as 

Pm  =3F  S,  (D 

and  the  annual  power  as 


Dec 


/=  raj's, 

Jan 


(« 


In  which  Pi'  Is  the  gross  annual  line  power 
In  kwh  per  acre,  and  F  and  S  are  as  defined 
previously. 

The  net  annual  yield  of  power  Is 

Pa=Pa'-3860  (6) 

The  value  3650  repreeents  the  annual  total 
energy  required  for  the  Internal  power  re- 
quirements for  plant  operation,  and  is  based 
on  studies  which  Indicate  that  the  average 
dally  Internal  power  requirements  for  mixing 
cultures  and  for  operating  the  separation 
plant  and  the  digester  would  be  about  10 
kwh /day  per  acre  of  pond  surface.  Estimates 
of  net  annual  power  yield  at  various  latitudes 
and  at  various  photciynthetlc  efficiencies  are 
lndlcat«d  by  the  curves  In  Pig.  2. 

Since  each  kw  of  Installed  generator  ca- 
pacity normally  Is  called  upon  to  produce 
about  4600  kwh  per  year,  the  annual  output 
of  a  pond-digester  system  may  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  capacity  per  year  per  acre  accord- 
ing to  the  equation 

C.  =  Pa/4600  (•) 

In  which  C«  Is  the  average  capacity  per  acre 
per  year  of  the  pond-digester  system  and  Ft 
Is  the  net  annual  power  yield.  Equation  (5). 

Although  the  capacity  of  an  InstaUed  power 
plant  should  exceed  the  average  output  be- 
cause of  seasonal  variations  In  demand,  the 
rated  capacity  of  the  pond-digester  system 
may  be  considered  to  be  the  same  as  the 
installed  capacity  of  the  steam  plant  it  would 
serve.  The  reason  is  that  a  half  day  or  more 
of  gas  storage  Is  included  In  the  assumed 
pond -digester  design,  and  because  algae  easUy 
may  be  stored  and  readily  added  to  the 
digester. 

POWER    COSTS 

The  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  electrical 
energy  as  given  In  the  discussion  to  follow 
are  based  on  Information  obtained  In  our 
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rtudlee  on  algae  and  methane  production, 
fg,  ib»t  available  on  power  plant  oonstruc- 
Smi  and  op«atlon.  and  upon  the  price 
JSocture  preraUlng  m  the  UB.  Ui  1959  and 
igeo  Au  independent  evaluation  would  have 
to  be  made  for  eaob  country  other  than  the 
njB.^  since  saving*  In  the  form  of  lower  coets 
BBd  wagee  may  t)e  offset  by  higher  material 
(jiargea  and  interest  rates. 

In  arriving  at  a  capital  cost  estimate,  a 
3000-acre  algae  production  pond  is  assumed, 
in*  cost  of  oonstructlon.  maintenance,  and 
optratlon  of  such  a  pond  and  Its  accessory 
festers  would  be  about  H400  per  acre  pro- 
rated. Since  the  opacity  per  acre  varies  with 
coUector  efficiency  and  latitude,  the  capital 
costs  also  vary,  the  approxlnurte  relationship 

^^  D=4400/O.  (7) 

la  which  D  Is  the  capital  mveetment  In  dol- 
Isn  per  kw  of  Installed  capacity,  C«  the  plant 
capacity  as  determined  according  to  Equa- 
tion (8),  and  4400  Is  the  estimated  fixed 
costs  in  dollars  per  acre.  The  addition  of 
1160  to  the  value  for  D  as  obtained  in  Equa- 
tion (7)  would  then  also  Include  the  capital 
cost  of  the  generator  station. 

Thus,  a  pond-dlgeeter  fuel  system  having 
a  capacity  of  15  kw  per  acre  would  entail  an 
expenditure  of  $295  per  kw;  and  of  the  fuel 
system  plus  power  plant,  $446  per  kw. 

The  cost  of  Interest,  depreciation,  and  op- 
eration, as  vrell  as  fixed  costs,  and  the  per- 
aa*  capacity  of  the  2000-acre  plant  are  com- 
bined In  Equation  (8)  to  arrive  at  the  cost 
of  producing  methane  In  the  plant. 


id 


44ie-t-286 

4.5C. 


(8) 


In  the  equation  M  is  mils  per  kwh  of  line 
power;  R,  the  rate  of  depreciation  plua  inter- 
est expressed  as  a  whole  number;  44.  the 
fixed  cost  per  unit  of  depreciation  and  inter- 
est; and  285,  the  estimaated  cost  of  opera- 
tuu  and  maintenance  of  the  system.  O,  Is 
the  variable  capacity  m  kw  per  acre  of  col- 
lector pond  and  4.5  la  the  capacity  factor 
divided  by  1000  to  convert  dollars  to  mils. 

The  ultimate  coet  of  Une  power  in  mils  per 
kwh  would  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  generator 
{^ant  cost  and  the  value  obtained  accortUng 
to  Equation  i8).  Using  a  15  kw  per  acre 
plant  as  an  example,  the  total  line  power 
cost  would  be  16  mils  per  kwh.  Of  this 
amount,  11.6  mils  per  kwh  would  be  the  ooat 
of  producing  methane,  as  determined  ac- 
cording to  Equation  (8) — combined  inter- 
est and  depreciation,  10  percent  per  anntim — 
and  4.5  mils  per  kwh  would  be  the  generator 
plant  cost,  assuming  a  modern  steam  plant 
heat  rate  of  8500  Btu  per  kwh. 

An  estimate  may  be  made  of  the  coet  of 
gwieratlng  power  at  a  given  geographical  site 
with  the  use  of  cost  data  derived  accordmg 
to  Equation  (8)  and  capacity  data  obtained 
according  to  Equation  (6) . 

Thus,  if  a  visible  light  energy  conversion 
efficiency  of  6  percent  can  be  attained  in  a 
pond-digester  system  situated  at  20  deg 
north  Utttude.  the  annual  capacity  of  the 
plant  would  be  10.8  kw  per  acre.  Equation 
(6);  and  methane  would  be  produced  at  16 
mtia  per  kwh  of  line  power  at  an  interest  and 
depreciation  rate  of  10  percent.  Equation 
(8). 

To  keep  the  power  cost  In  the  range  of  10 
to  20  mlla  per  kwh,  a  biological  conversion 
plant  would  have  to  be  located  in  a  region 
where  the  visible  llg^t  energy  Is  at  least 
approximately  200  langleys  per  day,  and  the 
conversion  efficiency  of  the  algae  would  have 
to  be  at  least  6  percent. 

pown  PLirs  saw  AGE  TaKATMXirr 
The  power  costs  m  derived  according  to 
the  previous  equations  do  not  Include  the 
onnetary  savings — probably  about  10  miles 
per  capita  per  day — that  would  accrue  from 
the  sewage  treatment  acoompilshed  as  part 
of  the  process.  The  resulting  reduction  In 
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powar  ooat  would  be  from  l  to  2  mlla  per 
kwh.  depandlng  upon  the  per  ca«>lta  power 
production. 

The  estimates  of  the  power  oosu  given  ue 
conaervaUvB,  since  poilWe  rtgnlflnant  re- 
ductions brought  about  through  future  Im- 
provements m  equlpaoMit  and  operation  are 
not  taken  Into  oonslderfltlon. 

Po*  instanee,  If  tlie  conversion  etBelenoy 
of  algae  energy  to  methane  In  the  digester 
were  Increaeed  to  80  peroent.  tba  output 
energy  per  pound  of  algae  volatUe  matteir 
vrould  be  stepped  up  from  0.67  kwh  per  lb 
t»  1.0  kwh  and  the  total  oost  of  Une  power 
accordingly  woiild  be  reduced  to  11  mils  per 
kwh.  ^  , 

Through  the  appUeation  of  advances  in 
power  technology  at  present  In  the  research 
stage,  the  equivalent  power  output  from  each 
acre  of  algae  ctUture  eventually  oan  be  In- 
creased by  60  peroent.  while  the  power  oost  Is 
reduced  to  7  mlla. 

Power  costs  could  also  be  reduced  by  using 
digesters  designed  especially  for  a  biological 
conversion  system,  smce  the  complexity  of 
conventional  digesters  exceeds  that  required 
for  a  biological  conversion  system.  An  ex- 
ample of  indicated  almpliacation  Is  the  use 
of  a  simple  paved  pond  covered  with  a  vinyl 
dome.  Such  an  adaptation  would  decrease  the 
power  cost  by  about  2  mils  per  kwh. 

Increasing  the  photosynthetlc  efficiency  of 
the  pond  oultme  would  also  lower  power 
costs.  Thus.  If  the  light  conversion  efficiency 
of  a  pond  were  raised  to  the  levels  routinely 
attained  In  the  laboratory,  namrty.  10  to  16 
percent,  a  reduction  of  3  mils  per  kwh  would 
be  effected  In  fuel  cost. 

TnB«"""'b  as  foasU  fueU  are  inexpensive 
and  are  available  In  enormous  quanUtles,  at 
present  the  biological  conversion  plant  cer- 
tainly cannot  compete  economically  as  a 
power  producer  in  the  U.S.  with  plants  uslug 
fossU  fuel.  The  biological  power  plant  not 
only  must  produce  power,  it  must  also  pro- 
duce its  own  fuel,  whereas  power  plants  using 
fossil  fuel  need  only  produce  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  indicated  power 
cost  approaches  that  obtained  from  nuclear 
reactors.  However,  power  producUon  by  way 
of  nuclear  reactors  has  the  advantage  of 
being  accompanied  by  technical  know-how, 
while  the  biological  system  has  only  recently 
passed  from  the  amaU  pilot-plant  stage  In 
some  of  Its  phases. 

In  Its  favor,  the  requiremenu  for  a  pond- 
dlgeeter  plant  are  much  less  complex  than 
those  for  a  nuclear  reactor.  Hence,  in  certain 
areas  where  fossU  fuels  are  in  short  supply, 
it  may  be  advantageous  to  study  the  system 
more  extensively  as  a  possible  alternative  to 
presently  available  sources  of  power. 
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SOUka  BHIMGLE8  AND  CBOFS  OF  CLBAM  ■DfOOt 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Prcddent,  there 
are  many  ways  we  can  convert  the 
energy  of  sunlight  either  to  electricity 
or  to  nonpoUutlng  fuels  like  methane 
and  hydrogen.  Today  I  would  like  to 
concwatrate  on  the  exciting  potential  of 
solar  cells,  also  called  photovoltaics. 

mese  devices,  which  power  90  percent 
of  our  unmanned  space  vehicles,  con- 
vert sunlight  directly  into  electricity. 

Since  solar  cells  have  no  moving  parts. 
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their  lellability  is  hi^  and  their  maln- 
tanance  is  low.  Their  preacotly  hltfa  oost. 
which  la  prsrentlDg  thair  um  on  earth 
today,  can  probaUy  bo  rednced  ao 
gnatly  that  we  may  bo  rooOng  cor 
hom«  with  solar  stalBglM  10  yean  from 
now.  ^*fll 

m  fact.  If  we  were  to  put  solar  oells  on 
a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  our  land,  thav 
could  genorate  the  country's  entire  eteo- 
trleal  powor  supply  In  1990.  We  oould 
have  solar-oeU  power  even  sooner,  IT  we 
aoitf  erate  our  current  minieflarts  to  re- 
duce solar-cell  oost. 

Solar  cells  together  with  other  solar- 
power  tecbnologieB  oould  have  the  capa- 
bility to  meet  all  of  our  energy  needs 
with  clean,  safe  systems  which  might 
even  be  pcvular.  Itaeref  (»e  I  am  appalled 
that  the  administration  plans  to  limit  Its 
funding  in  fiscal  1973  to  about  $8,000,000 
for  all  solar  technoIOKieB  combined.  Per- 
haps this  error  could  be  corrected  in  an 
election  year  by  some  nxaU  to  the  White 
House  Office  ot  Management  and  Budg- 
et, when  the  fiscal  1974  budget  will  soon 
be  In  preparation. 


ABTICtXS  FLACB)  IK  TK%  ■TlOtl) 

I  thiniT  my  colleagues  would  be  parti- 
cularly interested  in  two  recent  articles 
about  solar  cells.  The  first  is  entitled 
"Will  Solar  Cells  Shine  on  Earth?"  from 
the  May  22,  1972  Issue  of  Electronics 
magazine.  Tlie  second  is  entitled  "NSF 
to  Fund  Cadmium  Sulfide  Project  In 
Search  for  'Cheap'  Solar  Cell."  from  the 
May  31, 1972,  issue  of  Energy  Digest. 

Mr.  Presiduit,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Rzcoio  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 
xuaaiAK  KXPOncENTa  intDiawAT 

llie  article  from  Electronics  magazine 
describes  Important  breakthroughs  in 
solar -ceil  cost  reductions  already  made 
by  Hughes  Aircraft  and  Lockheed  in 
Califoznla,  Tyco  LcUis  in  Massachusetts 
and  Dow  Coming  in  Michigan. 

The  article  also  quotes  L.  S.  King  of 
Centralab  in  El  Monte,  Calif.: 

If  the  Oovemment  is  willing  to  pump 
$30  to  $50  mllUon  a  year  into  the  technology. 
It'll  take  off. 

He  is  telling  us  that  we  oould  develop 
a  whole  energy  system  for  a  trivial  an- 
nual Investment,  equivalent  to  the  cost 
of  two  747 -airliners. 

Russia,  according  to  the  article,  is  al- 
ready experimenting  with  large-scale 
solar-cell  energy  farms,  which  were  seen 
on  a  recent  visit  by  N.  J.  Rc^ipaport 
from  the  David  Samofl  Research  Center 
in  Princeton,  N-J. 

Since  I  am  not  ordinarily  a  reader  of 
Electronics  magazine,  I  am  grateful  that 
it  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  Wilson 
Clark  of  the  Environmental  Policy  Cen- 
ter to  Washington,  D.C.  Mr.  Clark  is 
currently  writing  a  book  for  Doubleday 
on  solar  and  other  energy  technologies. 
SOLAS  aaxNOLKs  roK  Aix-aoLAa  Hoxas 

Ttvb  article  from  the  Energy  Digest 
briefly  describes  the  project  of  Dr.  K.  W. 
Boer,  who  is  director  of  the  University 
of  Delaware  Energy  Conversion  institute 
in  Newark,  Del. 

Postulating  modifications  and  Im- 
provements in  existing  technology.  Dr. 
Boer  is  optimistic  that,  within  6  years, 
cadmium  sulfide  solar  cells  arrayed  on 
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the  roof  of  ft  typk»l  Delaware  home 
could  prodiKe  etoctrieity  at  about  3  cento 
ner  Uloiiatt-bour.  By  comparlatm.  the 
sdOlDg-prtee  of  resldmtlal  electricity  to- 
day In  Waahinetoo,  D.C.  1»  about  2>'2 
cmtto  per  Ulowatt-hotix. 

Not  Just  electricity,  but  also  heat  and 
atr  cenditJonin*  tfx  home*  can  be  pro- 
vklad  by  lolar  energy.  According  to  Dr. 
fbmmt  Ralph  of  Textwrn's  Heliotek  Di- 
vtaten  In  Sylmer.  Calif.,  preliminary  cal- 
colatknM  Indicate  that  a  normal  home 
hM  more  than  enough  roof  area  to  sup- 
ply the  energy  for  aU  three  needs. 

Dtocuasing  two  of  the  need*  before  the 
nrnatn  Interior  Commtttee.  Dr.  Alfred 
Eggen  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion recently  said. 

•oarntoteU  and  ooc*  r«bd«nU*l  and  com- 
ramt€^  buildings.  8\»ch  systema  are  ap- 
Dro*cWng  •conomlc  IcaalblUty.  .  .  .  An  In- 
^TWwTln  fo««n-fuel  oo«U  by  about  a  factor 
of  two  <mr  pnmut  cost.  «mld  m»te  •otor 
•nmr  ««momte»Uy  attn^tiTe  urtng  •»«- 
InC  twaoology  to  m»ny  i^on.  ol  th«  coun- 
try Bv«i  a»  tWa  tlina.  solar  Heating  o*  res- 
idences comparw.  very  favorably  coa*"'^ 
wltb  electrical  heating  In  •ome  part*  of  the 
UJ3. 

A  totally  solar  home,  including  solar 
electricity,  could  be  built  with  todays 
technology,  but  it  would  be  cxpeisive. 
Dr.  Ralph  says: 

BtgnUlcant  progreea  can  be  abown  In  a  very 
few  yeara.  DemonatraUon  bomea  can  be  de- 
sUned  and  built  Incorporating  the  total - 
solar-home  concept  wtthln  fl-ro  years;  how- 
ever It  may  take  ten  years  to  refine  the  de- 
stine and  reallw  the  e«onomlca  of  ma«- 
produetog  devioea  and  eyatema. 

Could  all-solar  homes  help  significant- 
ly to  controlling  the  proliferation  of  elec- 
tric powerplants?  Yes. 

Tbe  residential  uae  (rf  rtectric  power 
win  probably  continue  to  account  for 
about  »  percent  (rf  the  Nation's  electri- 
cal demand,  according  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commi«ioo.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  estimate  that  an -solar  homee  could 
eventuaUy  render  one  out  of  every  10 
powerplanto  unnecessary. 

Solar  technology  could  also  be  applied 
to  commercial  buildings,  which  consume 
another  20  percent  of  the  Nation's  elec- 
trical power. 

If  one  ccoaiders  all  forms  of  eiergy. 
electrical  and  other,  then  the  combined 
household  and  commercial  consumption 
U  expected  to  account  for  about  one- 
third  of  the  country's  total  energy  de- 
numd  in  the  year  2000. 

■tnrawDia  imbawatt*  ro«  iicocrswr 
TTie  development  of  cheap  solar  cells 
could  provide  solar  eletcrtclty— or  hy- 
drogen—for aU  of  the  country's  industry, 
too.  I  would  Kke  to  cite  the  calculations 
of  two  experts,  Eugene  Ralph  of  Heliotek 
and  William  Cherry  of  NASA's  Goddard 
Space  Plight  Center. 

In  a  paper  entitled  "The  Generation 
of  PoUutioo-Free  Electrical  Power  from 
Solar  Energy."  dated  March  1911.  Mr 
Cherry  states: 

A.  poUuttoc-trae  method  of  converting  solar 
energy  dliecUy  Into  electrical  power,  ualng 
photo- vol  talcs  on  the  ground,  shows  that 
sunlight  falling  on  about  1%  of  the  land- 
are*  of  the  M  statee  could  provide  the  total 
eleetrlcal  power  requlremeiita  of  the  TT.S. 
in  the  year  18*0. 
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His  statement  is  based  on  the  routine 
7  percent  energy -conversion  efBciency  of 
solar  cells,  although  14  percent  has  been 
achieved  ta  the  lab,  20  percent  is  ex- 
pected In  the  very  near  future,  and  40  to 
50  percent  efttciencies  are  theorized. 

Obviously,  with  routine  achievement 
of  14  percoit  efficiency,  the  land  required 
would  fall  to  one-half  of  1  percent,  and 
at  50  percent  efBciency.  It  would  fall  to 
about  one-seventh  of  1  percent. 

With  solar  cells,  a  valuable  "crop"  of 
electricity  could  be  harvested  even  from 
some  of  the  most  desolate  land.  Mr. 
Cherry  envisions  a  potential  net  yield 
of  about  $2,000  per  acre,  and  notes  that 
•farmland  yielding  such  a  net  return 
13  considered  premium. " 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  colleagrues 
can  study  the  assumptions  behind  his 
estimates.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
excerpts  from  William  Cherry's  paper 
menticmed  above  also  be  printed  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

TCCBjnCAL  AWD  tC0I«0»4IC    SXTCCESS  IN 
10    TXARS? 

The  prospects  for  reducing  the  cost  of 
solar-cell  systems  are  considered  very 
good  by  Drs.  Boer,  Ralph.  Cherry,  and 
others  in  the  field.  Dr.  Ralph  says: 

Preliminary  studies  indicate  that  the  prob- 
ability of  reducing  solar-cell  array  costs  by 
at  least   100- fold   Is   very   high. 

Even  a  modest  effort,  he  believes,  is 
likely  to  produce  a  solar-cell  powerplant 
design  which  is  both  technically  and 
economically  succes,sful  within  10  years. 
He  estimates  large-scale  demonstration 
plants  by  1985.  and  operational  plants 
by  1990. 

I  placed  a  paper  by  Dr.  Ralph,  entitled 
•Large-Scale  Solar  Electric  Power  Ge-i- 
eration"  into  the  Record  July  8.  1971, 
pages  S10649-63  It  includes  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  cost -reduction  possibilities. 

30MB      BCOLOCICAI.      CONSIDEaATIONS 

In  case  there  are  ecological  reasons 
for  not  covering  even  a  tiny  fraction  of 
land  with  solar-cell  arrays,  Dr  Ralph 
suggests  that  there  may  be  some  suita- 
ble ocean  areas.  Since  there  are  ways  to 
tap  sun-power  without  covering  any  land 
at  all — for  example,  windmills  and  sea- 
thermal  plants — it  is  unlikely  that  we 
will  ever  want  to  make  100  percent  of  our 
electricity  from  solar  cells  in  any  case. 

The  earth's  heat  inventorj-  might 
eventually  become  an  ecological  consid- 
eration, too.  Dr.  Ralph  states  as  follows: 

Selar  energy  can  be  converted  Into  electric- 
ity without  poUuilon  of  the  earth's  bio- 
sphere. The  electricity  18  converted  Into  heat 
as  we  use  power  to  run  machinery,  but  this 
level  of  heat  can  be  adjusted  to  the  same 
ratio  as  would  have  been  absorbed  by  the 
earth  naturally.  All  we  have  done  Is  trans- 
formed some  of  the  [solar]  energy  Into  elec- 
tricity and  used  it  to  power  our  machines 
prior  to  Its  being  converted  to  heat,  instead 
ol  Its  making  heat  directly. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
omi),  as  follows . 

[Frum  Electronics   magazine,  May  22,   1972] 

Will  Solas  Cells  Shine  On  E.^bth' 

(By  William  F   Arnold,  Aerospace  Editor) 

Despite  their  bright  promise  In  converting 

suiUlgbt  Into  electricity,  solar  cells  have  untU 

now    achieved    measurable    success    only    lu 


powering  Air  Fore*  and  NASA  wtellltes.  If 
thla  technology  la  to  become  a  major  market, 
tt  will  have  to  find  Ita  future  on  the  ground 
as  a  poUutlon-tree  aouroe  of  power,  prophesy 
industry  spokeamen. 

The  nation's  threatening  power  crlsla 
should  provide  that  thruat,  particularly  when 
conventional  power  sources  such  as  coal,  gaa, 
and  nuclear  fuel  become  more  scarce  and 
expensive.  Then,  solar  cell  advocates  say  these 
second  cousins  to  semlcoxutuctora  could  help 
flu  the  power  gap.  Kven  though  there  have 
been  some  recent  Improvements  In  tech- 
nology, It  will  take  Government-supported 
research,  they  say,  to  push  solar  cells  past 
their  two  biggest  technical  problems:  high 
cost  and  low  efficiency. 

•If  the  Government  is  willing  to  pump  t30 
to  $60  million  a  year  Into  the  technology, 
ifU  take  off,"  says  K.  8.  Ung,  engineering 
and  marketing  manager  of  apace  products  for 
Centralab,  of  Globe  Union  Inc.,  Kl  Monte, 
Calif.,  whose  company  spUta  most  of  the 
annual  t5  million  market  with  Heliotek  divi- 
sion of  Textron  Inc.  Confirming  Ling's  esti- 
mate of  needed  research  money,  William 
Cherry,  a  leading  aolar  cell  authority  from 
NASA  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  says  that 
a  White  House  Solar  Energy  Panel  wUl  sub- 
mit its  recommendations  In  July. 

While  solar  power  won't  supplant  conven- 
tional power.  Cherry  says  the  panel  vlsualiaes 
three  major  areas  where  It  could  be 
supplemented : 

Bteatlng  and  cooling  homes.  This  is  the 
largest  potential  use.  Cherry  says.  "Solar 
energy  can  eventually  account  for  more  than 
50'c  of  the  space  conditioning  In  houses. "  he 
claims. 

Producing  fuel.  Here,  solar  energy  would 
serve  double  duty  by  consuming  wastes  and 
by  generating  methane  or  hydrogen  for 
power.  Cherry  says.  He  estimates  that  a  few 
iqtiare  mUes  for  use  as  a  solar  plant  could 
supply  cooking  gas  for  a  city  of  40.000. 

Generating  electrical  power.  Right  now, 
solar  power  Is  three  to  five  times  more  expen- 
sive than  conventional  means,  but  In  the 
future,  solar  cells  should  become  cheaper  and 
conventional  foesil  fuels  more  expensive. 
Cherry  predicts. 

"The  terrestrial  area  Is  the  one  we're  aU 
watching,"  says  Ling,  who  adds  that  If  solar 
energy  la  used  on  the  ground,  "the  semi- 
conductor manufacturers  will  Jump  In  be- 
cavise  the  technology  is  so  slmUar."  Already 
an  impressive  roster  of  the  major  aerospace 
companies,  electronics  systems  manufactur- 
ers. NASA,  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
are  doing  solar  cell  work  Inhouse.  or  fund- 
ing research. 

Solar  cell  developers  encounter  many  of 
the  technical  and  materials  problems  faced 
by  the  semiconductor  mdustry.  But,  whUe 
integrated  circuits  have  compressed  more  and 
more  functions  Into  smaUer  space,  the  trend 
in  solar  cells  is  to  make  them  larger. 

Other  problem*  include  purity,  photoetch- 
Ing,  Junction  formation  and  interconnec- 
tions— Just  as  with  semiconductors.  Since 
fabricating  solar  cells  In  nearly  a  handcraft- 
ing process,  making  2-by-a-centlmeter  cells 
and  mounting  them  by  soldering  or  weld- 
ing Into  a  typical  spacebome  array  is  also  a 
meticulous  and  expensive  process. 

It  takes  more  than  80.000  welded  counec- 
tio;.s  to  make  a  1-kilowatt  solar  array,  ex- 
pUius  John  V.  Goldsmith,  group  supervisor 
for  photovoltaic  power  sources.  Jet  Propul- 
sion Laboratory,  Pasadena,  Calif.  Aiid  sii.ce 
cells  cost  about  «4  each,  plus  anottier  $4  to 
$6  for  assembly,  solar  array  costs  match  the 
precision  It  takes  to  manufacture  them. 

Recent  developments.  Meanwhile,  several 
recent  developments  have  helped  solve  some 
problems  of  cost,  efficiencies,  and  weight 
Lockheed  Missiles  and  ^>ace  Co..  Sunnyvale. 
C»1U.,  has  developed  a  lOO-kHowatt  solar 
array  that  employs  new  ceU  and  bonding 
technology.    The    four-section   unit    unfolds 
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^  compact  14.by-ia-foot  package  toto  a 

iBJOO-squ*"-'*"'  array. 

SSvO  ChldMrter,  program  manager,  solar 
JiTtBChnology  progTMn,  explains  that  ae- 
'^lli^t^  automated  because  most 
!ir  cells  have  both  front  and  back  con- 
S^_one  for  each  electrode.  But  Lockheed 
?^tovented  a  twiinlque  whereby  both  con- 
5^  are  on  the  b*ck  of  the  ceU  and  can  be 
25»Btlon-aokl«red      automaticaUy      to      a 

P^"tSSflSd^lm-fed  growth  (EFQ) 
„^^,  developed  by  Tyco  Laboratwl*. 
P^Shaln.  Ma«..  promises  to  lower  aUiam 
Z^Toen  pitjceeslng  ooata  about  300-fold, 
»„  C    a    Currln,   manager   of   soUd   state 

!- K    and    development,    Dow    Coming 

^ZT^mlock.  Mich.,  which  is  contlnidng 
^'imment  of  KPQ  under  Ucen».  KFO  Is 
roroprletary  ribbon-crystal  growth  P«»ms 
Jhrt  would  actuaUy  make  ceU  production 
!^K>er  in  small  volume*,  rather  than  ob- 
^;^    lower    unit    coats    through    mass 

■""^Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  flexible  roiled-up 
solar  array  (Frusa) ,  buUt  under  an  Air  Force 
*aro  PropuUlon  Laboratory  contract,  hae 
HMU  flying  successMlly  since  It*  launch  last 
Oetober.  says  program  manager  George  Wolff. 
Praia's  importance  Is  that  the  two  5%-by- 
18-foot  solar  panels  extend  from  a  smgle  8- 
inch-dlameter  drum,  thus  making  a  new  step 
IB  leduclng    the    weight    of   satellite    sriar 

arrays,  he  says. 

A  fuUy  opwatlonal  system  would  be 
capable  of  providing  1,500  watts  of  power, 
wSch  means  that  compact,  lightweight  solar 
arrays  of  ao  kUowatts  and  beyond  are  now 
achievable,  he  says. 

By  far  the  most  startling  propoeal  to  gen- 
eiate  solar  power  for  earthly  uses  Is  the  satel- 
UtB  solar  pow«-  station  (SSPS) ,  which  would 
use  two  25-8qaare-mUe  arrays  of  power  spot- 
tjeamed  by  microwave  to  the  earth,  where 
k  station  would  convert  the  energy  into 
usable  current.  Proposed  by  economist  Peter 
rflft— r  of  Arthur  D.  Little  Inc.,  Cambridge, 
Maas,.  the  concept  la  being  studied  by  a  team 
of  ADL,  Raytheon  Microwave  &  Power  Tube 
(Uvlilon,  Waltham,  Mass.  (microwave  sys- 
tems);  Grumman  Aeroepace  Corp.,  Beth- 
pi«e,  N.T.   (hardvrare):   and  HeUotek  (solar 

The  bold  proposal  calls  for  SSP8  to  collect 
Mdar  energy  rflclently  In  atmosphere-free 
outer  space,  use  practically  no  land  (com- 
pared to  ground-based  systems) ,  consume  no 
f^imtntahing  luels.  and  direct  power  to  where 
It  would  be  needed. 

SOLAB    BNEW5T    ACTIVI'IT    ABBOAD 

WhUe  the  United  States  continues  to 
develop  more  efficient  solar  ceUs  for  space- 
ciaft  and  ponders  the  uses  of  solar  cell  tech- 
nology for  terrestrial  applications,  Russia. 
Japan  and  Europe  are  pushing  its  develop- 
ment. 

The  Soviet  Union  "Is  working  on  prac- 
tically everything  you  can  think  of  in  this 
fleld,"  says  Paul  Rappaport.  director,  process 
and  materials  applied  research.  RCA's  David 
aamoa  Research  Center,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Bappaport  Is  a  solar  ceU  expert  who  had  a 
rare  opportunity  to  Inspect  Russia's  solar- 
ceU  technology  late  last  year.  Russian  scien- 
tists told  him  that  they've  flown  over  400 
spacecraft  with  solar  cells  and  have  operated 
solar -cell-powered  pumping  stations.  During 
his  visit,  he  saw  experiments  toward  large- 
scale  solar-e^l   energy   farms. 

Bappaport  says  the  Russians  told  him 
they've  flown  four  space  vehicles  using  gal- 
lium arsenide  solar  cells  In  the  300-to-400- 
watt  range.  Soviet  scientists  claim  15%  effi- 
ciency on  laboratory  ceUs  and  9%  on  arrays. 

In  Japan,  Nippon  Electric  Co.  Ltd..  Sharp 
Corp.  and  Matsushita  dominate  a  fledgling 
solar  cell  market  directed  toward  pollution- 
and  maintenance-free  power  sources  for 
lighthouses  around  the  island  nation.  Both 
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companlee  also  maka  soma  aaiMt  etfis  lor 
Japan's  slowly  dsviatoplng  apace  program. 
The  Japanese  companies  report  that  they 
don't  foresee  large-scale  applications  of  solar 
power  to  ganerat*  pollution-free  el^strlclty 
because  It's  economically  unjustified  with 
present  sUlcon-cell  technology. 

European  con^anlea  seem  to  be  concen- 
trating their  BAD  efforts  in  areas  U.S.  com- 
panies  are   nagVectlng,   thus  being   able   to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  both  U.S.  BAD  and  thier 
own.  Europe  appears  to  be  hitting  develop- 
ment of  cadmium  sulfide  and  gallium  arse- 
nide techniques.  For  example,  France's  space 
agency,    C1»B8     (Centre    National    d'Btudee 
SpaUales) ,  Socl*t*  Anonym*  d*  Telecommu- 
nications   (SAT),    and   La   Badiotechnique- 
Compelec    (BTC)    have  worked  together  on 
experlmantal  cadmlum-aulflde  and  cadmlum- 
teUurlde    cells    which    are    being   tested   on 
the      Bussian-latmched      French      satellite 
3KET-1  [Electrxjnics  International.  Jan.  31]. 
m    other    spacebome    arrays,    Germany's 
AEG  Telefunken  has  fabricated  large  solar- 
ceU    arrays   for    the    Hsllo*   sun    probe    and 
Britain's  Ferranti  Ltd.— In  the  forefront  of 
sUlcon-oell   technology— has   operating   cells 
on  the  InUl8at^-4  communications  sateUltea. 
In  earth  appUcatlons,  France's  RTC.  a  PhU- 
ips  subsidiary,  has  produced  a  sUlcon-cell- 
powered  SO-watt  air  navigation  beacon  that 
has  worked  since  1968  with  no  breakdowns. 
The  company  also  has  In  operation  a   12- 
watt  teleconmaunlcaUons  relay  station  and 
is    painting    toward    educational    television 
power  sources  with  Installation  of  some  units 
m    Latin    America,    India    and    Africa.    RTC 
prices   its   peak   output   8-watt   unit   at   »50 
each  m  smaU  quantities  and  $20  In  large 
quantities.  Overall,  "what  we're  working  on 
are  ways  to  get  the  cost  of  existing  technol- 
ogy down  to  the  lowest  possible  level."  says 
an  RTC  spokesman. 
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[From  the  Energy  Dlgert;  May  31.  IS-rai 

NSF  To  PT7MD  CADlirOM  BvinBK  Paoj«CT  IN 
SXABCH  roB  "Chkap"  Soi,Aa  Ckll 
The  National  Science  Foundatlcm  Is  re- 
portedly planning  to  fund  a  propoeal  aimed 
at  making  cadmium  sulfide  solar  cells  eco- 
nomically feasible  for  electric  power  genwa- 
tlon.    Funding   announcement    Is    expected 

within  a  f*w  days.  

Among  other  oooalderatlons  In  fumuog 
the  project  Is  the  hope  that  the  co*t  of  solar 
ceU  technology  can  be  reduoad  by  the  "factor 
of  IOC"  which  NSF  Dlr.  Dr,  Guytord  Stever 
has  said  would  make  solar  cells  eoonomlcaUy 
feasible  for  wldsBpread  electric  power  gen- 
eration (see  article  above) . 

The  i^opoaal  Is  based  on  a  concept  devel- 
oped by  Dr.  K.  W.  Boer,  director  of  the  «n- 
ergy  Conversion  Instlttube  at  Univ.  of  Dela- 
ware Dr  Boer  ouUlned  his  propoeal  at  the 
1972  meeting  of  the  U.3.  SwrtJon  of  th*  In- 
temaUonal  Solar  Energy  Society  In  Gaine*- 
vUle  Fla.  m  April.  Baaed  on  modlficaUons 
and  'improvements  to  existing  technology.  Dr. 
Boer  asserted  that  cadmltmi  sulfide  cells  ar- 
rayed on  a  typical  realdential  rooftop  in 
Delaware  could  produce  electricity  to  poww 
light*  i^jpUancea.  etc.  within  5  ye*M  at  cort» 
comparable  to  electricity  rat**  now  paid  to 
utllltle*. 

However,  such  a  system  would  supplement, 
rather  than  replace,  power  from  eleotrio 
utllltlee,  Boer  stressed,  and  any  surplus 
power  produced  by  the  home  solar  ganerator 
oould  be  fed  back  into  the  utiliUee  grid  for 
constmiption  by  other  electricity  uaers. 

Thus  the  utilities  could  serve  as  "a  big 
storage  battery  to  give  electeic  energy  back 
to  the  hoiise  during  nlgttt*  and  clotidy  days, 
Dr.  Boer  speculated. 

Dr.  Boer  has  requested  $!.«  mlUlon  over 
a  3  yr.  period  to  fund  experiment*  to  test 
out  th*  whole  concept,  but  NE»  plans  to 
undarwrtt*  only  th*  cadmium  sulfld*  tech- 
nology a^wct*.  at  least  at  the  jMweent  time, 
at  a  oon«id*r»bly  lower  funding  l*v*l  of  "s*v- 


ecal  biiBdiad  thowaand  tfoBam,"  an  IveEP  oO- 
cMsatd. 

Catfmiiun  svdfida  technology  Is  not  wltboat 
sons  au}ar  piafelams.  Dr.  Boar  acknuwledgad. 
Dagndatton  ia  a  savsr*  proUam  at  th*  pres- 
ent time,  and  BaamiteatarUig  teeholquae 
ham*  not  b**n  parfeetad  for  prod«ieln«  th* 
calls  in  larg*  quaatltlea.  For  Inatamaa,  of  on* 
batch  at  30  ealls,  only  8  wan  sotfeable  for 
uaa.  niass  aneapaulatlon  may  well  prove  na- 
eeaary  for  piotaotlon,  adding  to  eaaa^vxity 
and  costs,  cadnlum's  otlier  proMems  tnelude 
lU  toxicity.  Its  soardty.  and  Its  low  ooBrer* 
slon  afflcienciaB,  Dr.  Boer  said.  WeveiUieless, 
"cadBiiiun  suMd*  ia  tha  only  ceB  wblch  has 
soma  promlaa  In  tlM  near  future  of  being 
produced  at  a  prlea  we  can  afford  tn  terms 
'.yt  kUowatt  hours  which  we  can  sail,"  he 
asserted. 

Dr.  Boer  said  Delmarva  Povrar  ft  Light  has 
already  funded  some  solar  research  at  the 
University,  and  there  Is  "some  Indication" 
that  the  company  might  be  wtUlng  to  work 
with  Boer's  group  to  fond  a  working  experi- 
ment of  this  concept,  thoui^  the  utility's 
high  cost  of  money — 16% — would  be  a  dis- 
advantage, he  said. 

Dr.  Boer's  proposal  calls  for  covering  a 
home  roof  with  solar  calls  with  heat  coUac- 
tors  on  the  reverse  side  to  collect  heat  in  tha 
60°  C  range.  There  would  be  a  DC-to-AC 
power  convarslon  unit  to  convert  DC  alec- 
triclty  produced  by  tha  calls  mto  116  volt 
AC  currant  for  rp—hi-ng  with  commarciai 
electricity  in  the  home.  Tha  bj  product  heat 
could  be  used  for  space  and  water  heating, 
he  said. 

Aasiimlng  mass  prodtiction  at  a  rate  of 
from  10  million  to  iOO  million  sq.  ft.  per 
year,  Dr.  Boer  ^t^mt^*^^  the  price  oould 
be  reduced  to  •I-*! JO,  sq.  ft.  With  th*  h*at 
collactox  on  the  reverse  aide,  the  units  oould 
be  built  for  about  »16/sq.  meter,  he  aatimat- 
ed.  Thus  the  cells,  the  collector  and  units  for 
processing  and  storing  could  be  installed  on 
the  roof  of  the  averags  realdence  for  about 
$3,000.  A^iiwiing  a  10*  Btu  capacity  and  10% 
coet  of  monay  to  the  tiom*owner,  Dr,  Boer 
estimated  soiat  enargy  from  tiia  system  oonld 
be  produced  for  about  $1  per  mlllton  Btus, 
"which  compares  with  something  baCwaen 
50c  and  $1.60  par  mUllon"  for  other  systems, 
depandlng  on  where  you  are  in  tha  \J£ 
and  what  fmrt  of  oU  or  gas  you're  using." 
The  electrical  energy  Itself  would  be  produced 
at  aixmt  3c  kwh  based  on  1971  doUars,  be 
said.  With  "r"^»tmiim  development  of  existing 
technology,  deployment  of  such  a  systam 
could  begin  in  5  years,  he  contended. 

As  for  th*  relative  scarcity  of  cadmluxa, 
aa.iimtng  the  cells  can  be  reduced  m  thlafc- 
ness  to  8  microns,  "then  the  newly  discovered 
zinc  mine  In  rntfifiiii  Tennessee  would  be  suf- 
flctent  to  cover  aU  the  U^.  roofs  with  these 
cadmium  sulfide  layers,"  ha  said. 

Some  have  questioned  Dr.  Boer's  cost  aa- 
simiptlona.  but  there  appears  to  be  some  an- 
thuBlaam  both  In  NSF  and  ABC  for  tba  con- 
cept, though  ABC  haa  ruled  out  any  fandtng 
for  it  at  the  praaent  tlma  (see  ABC  solar 
funding  article,  p.  113.  this  teaue) . 

For  further  iBtfonnation,  contact  Dr.  K.  W. 
Boer,  BDargy  ConTeralon  Institute.  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware,  Newark,  Dela. 


|Bxcerpts| 

THX  GWIXXATIOK  OP  POLLT7TIOJ*  FSXX  HLECTKI- 

CAL  PowKB  FROM  Solas  BifxaoT 
(By  WUllam  B.  Cherry) 

Masch  1971. 
SOI.AB  xLacTxiCAi.  powxa  costs 
Today  the  direct  conversion  of  solar  en- 
ergy Into  electricity  Is  very  expensive  and 
confined  to  thoae  appUcatlons  wHere  conven- 
tional processes  are  Impractical.  Solar  cans 
have  foimd  wide  application  on  long  Ufe  un- 
maained  spaceeraft.  Ttw  sotar  ortls  maau- 
f acturad  for  th*  space  program  are  subfactad 
to  stringent  spacUlcatloDS  and  hlgb  qoalKy 
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coatroi  mMauna,  both  of  wblcb  involve  sx- 
peaalYO  hand  operatlona.  Purther,  the  de- 
mand ror  •olAT  c«ll»  \a  quite  smaU  amount- 
ing to  eome  2  mlUton  devloee  per  year  with  a 
total  market  value  of  between  6  and  8  mUUon 
doU«n.  Alao  the  demand  le  sporadlo. 

Thle  Involve*  nuxneroue  start-upe  and 
shutdowns  of  the  productkjn  line,  resiUtln« 
In  coneldarable  WMte  In  manpower  and  ma- 
terials. Finally,  no  etandard  deelgn  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  users,  forcing  the  manu- 
facturer* to  rely  heavily  on  many  hand  oper- 
ations simply  because  It  Is  economically  un- 
feasible to  Inveet  m  automation. 

Because  of  all  this,  oriented  spftoe  iolar 
arrays,  like  the  large  ApoUo  Teleeoope  Mount 
Illustrated  In  Figure  6,  cost  about  tStfiOOfiOO 
per  KW.  A  recent  study  (B.  L.  Ralph)  has 
shown  that  cells  for  terrestrial  applications 
can  be  made  now  for  about  HS.OOO  per  KW 
using  existing  silicon  solar  ceU  manufactur- 
ing methods,  by  relaxing  the  stringent  space 
coemetlc  and  performance  specifications, 
changing  the  cells'  shape  for  better  utUlza- 
tlon  of  the  single  crystal  silicon,  and  auto- 
mating many  of  the  processes  for  large  scale 
production.  By  \islng  simple  concentrators, 
as  Ulustrated  In  Figure  7,  which  would  re- 
quire fewer  cells  to  generate  the  same  elec- 
trical power,  the  coat  would  be  nearer  to 
H0,000  per  KW. 

The  next  big  step  in  cost  reduction  wovila 
be  the  utilization  of  InherenUy  Inexpensive 
processes,  such  as  evaporation  or  deposition 
on  long  sheets  of  substrate.  This  film  solar 
cells  made  of  "^^ ""'""'  svUphlde  In  3"  x  3" 
glees  are  in  pilot  production  now  and  might 
be  massed  produced  for  »2.600  KW. 

Flgxure  8  Ulustrates  a  process  where  many 
thousands  of  square  feet  of  aolar  array  might 
be  produced  at  coets  aroiind  WO  per  KW 
under  space  simulated  conditions  or  $.60  per 
square  foot.  Thus  a  square  mile  of  array 
would  ooet  about  914  million.  Clonstructlon 
of  the  necessary  groups  support  structure 
and  conductor  might  amount  to  »1.00  per 
square  foot  or  •28  million  per  square  mile. 
Batteries  for  a  1,000,000  KWH  storage  facility 
might  cost  HO  per  KWH  or  •lO  mUllon  when 
purchased  In  large  quantities,  and  the  neces- 
sary buildings  and  switching  gear  might 
add  another  120  million  over  a  20  year  period. 
Including  two  battery  replacements. 

Slnxse  the  solar  array  Is  a  direct  energy 
conversion  system  and  has  no  fuel  costs  as- 
sociated with  It,  Its  operating  costs  should  be 
consldwably  less  than  any  of  the  dynamic 
systems;  perhaps  as  low  as  S1.00/ft>  over 
20  years  or  $28  million  per  square  mile  which 
would  Include  2  array  replacements. 

Table  4  shows  that  a  1  square  mile  solar 
arT»y  power  station,  built  after  techniques 
are  developed  to  produce  low  cost  solar  arrays 
and  batteries,  would  coet  about  $100  million 
to  build,  operate  and  maintain  over  a  20- 
year  period.  A  solar  array  In  the  sunny  S.W. 
part  of  the  U.S..  using  a  70%  sunshine 
factor,  would  generate  at  least  2.1  x  10* 
KWH/ml»yr.  If  the  power  were  sold  for 
3#/KWH,  about  twice  today's  rates,  the  gross 
retorn  over  a  20  year  period  would  be 
$1.26  X  lO«/ml'.  Subtracting  the  Installation, 
maintenance  and  operating  costs  of 
$1.0  X  lO'/ml'  leave*  about  $20  million  net 
income  per  square  mile  over  20  years. 

This  land  Is  then  prodxiclng  a  "crop"  which 
yields  about  $2,000  per  acre  per  year.  Farm 
lanH  yielding  such  a  net  return  is  considered 
premium. 

TABI.X  \.—Cott  of  1  Square  Mile  Solar  Array 
Power  Station 

Solar  Array  $0.60 /Ff- $14xl0« 

Site  Construction- --     $28x10* 

Storage  and  Switching  Facility.—    $10xlO« 
Maintenance    of   Storage    Faculty 

(3  Replacements  In 20  Tears)—    $20x10* 
Iklalnt«nance    and    Operation    of 
Station  (3  Array  ReplacemenU 

In  20  yean)— $28  lO* 

Total  30  Tears  Constnictloa  Main- 
tenance and  Operating $100x10" 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    ICJCUIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  June  26.  1972 
Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
recently  returned  from  Stockholm.  Swe- 
den, where  114  nations  assembled  for 
the  world's  first  International  Confer- 
ence of  the  Human  Environment,  from 
June  5-16,  1972.  Congressmen  Prank 
CiAHK.  Robert  McClory,  Seymoxtr  Hal- 
p«RW,  and  I  were  members  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  and  had  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting the  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  Conference  in  the  capacity  of  con- 
gressional advisers. 

The  D.S.  delegation  was  headed  by 
Russell  E.  Train,  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  and  its 
vice  chairman  was  Chrlstisui  A.  Herter, 
Jr.,  Special  Environmental  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  other  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  delegation  were 
William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy; Secretary  of  the  Interior  Robert  C.  B. 
Morton,  Senator  Howard  Baker,  Jr.,  who 
headed  the  State  Department  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  conference;  and  Laur- 
ance  S.  Rockefeller,  Chairman  of  the 
Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality.  Other  representa- 
tives of  the  35-member  delegation  con- 
sisted of  18  alternate  delegates  and  11 
Congressional  advisers  and  alternates. 

Although  the  Conference  was  a  frus- 
trating event  for  many,  and  many  feared 
it  would  not  succeed,  the  conference  must 
be  counted  a  success  and  most  signifi- 
cant. Despite  all  their  differences,  the 
participants,  representing  about  90  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population,  reached  a 
consensus  on  more  than  a  hundred  rec- 
ommendations. 

I  would  Uke  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  entire  U.S.  delegation 
for  their  dedicated  and  untiring  efforts 
in  making  this  Conference  a  tremendous 
success.  It  is  a  conference  in  which  all 
of  us  can  take  great  pride. 

I  feel — and  I  think  the  U.S.  delegation 
will  agree  with  me — that  the  following 
recommendations  are  among  the  more 
important  ones  that  were  adopted  at  the 
Conference: 


RSCUMMXNDATIONS 

1.  Recommended  unanimously  the  crea- 
tion In  the  UN  of  a  permanent  high  level  en- 
vironmental unit  to  coordinate  UN  environ- 
mental artlvltles.  and  a  UN  Environment 
Fund  expected  to  be  funded  at  $100  mUllon 
over  the  first  5  years.  The  U.S.  has  pledged 
up  to  $40  million  on  a  matching  basis. 

2.  Urged  completion  In  1972  of  a  global 
convention  to  restrict  ocean  dumping. 

3  Recommended  steps  to  minimize  release 
of  such  dangerous  pollutants  as  heavy  metals 
and  organochlorUies  Into  the  environment. 

4.  Recommended  a  global  "Earthwatch" 
program  to  be  coordinated  by  the  UN,  to 
monitor  and  assess  environmental  trends  In 
atmosphere,  oceans,  land  and  human  health. 

6.  CaUed  for  early  completion  of  conserva- 
tion convenUons,  including  the  World  Herit- 
age Trtist  for  natural  and  cultural  treasures 
and  a  convention  restricting  international 
trade  In  endangered  species. 


8.  CaUed  for  world  programs  to  collect 
and  safeguard  the  world's  Immense  variety 
of  plant  and  animal  genetic  resources  on 
which  stability  of  ecosystems  and  future 
breedlxkg  stocks  depend. 

7.  Urged  strengthening  of  the  Interna- 
tional Whaling  Convention  and  a  lO-yeai 
moratorium  on  commercial  whaling. 

8.  Recommended  creation  of  an  Envln>n- 
mental  Referral  Bervioe  to  speed  axchanca 
of  environmental  know-how  among  all 
countries. 

0.  Urged  steps  to  prevent  national  environ- 
mental actions  from  creating  trade  barrlara 
against  exporU  of  developing  countries. 

10.  Recommended  higher  priority  for  en- 
vironmental values  In  international  develop- 
ment assistance,  e.g.  more  emphasis  on  con- 
servation, land  use  planning,  and  quality  of 
human  settlements. 

il.  Urged  greater  emphasis  on  population 
poUcy  and  accelerated  aid  to  f  amUy  planning 
in  countnea  where  population  growth  threat- 
ens environment  and  development  goals. 

12.  Issued  a  Declaration  on  the  Human 
Environment  containing  important  new  prin- 
ciples to  guide  international  environmental 
action,  including  Principle  21  that  states  are 
responsible  to  avoid  damaging  the  environ- 
ment of  other  states  or  of  the  mternatlonal 
realm. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries,  I  naturally  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  be  assigned  to  Sub- 
ject Area  n  of  Committee  n,  which 
dealt  with  Environmental  Aspects  of 
Natural  Resources  Management.  Sub- 
ject Area  n  was  also  assigned  a  number 
of  Conservation  Conventions  for  consid- 
eration which  ordinarily  would  have  been 
considered  by  Subject  Area  IV  of  Com- 
mittee n. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  several  of  the  recommenda- 
tions adopted  at  the  Conference  and  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States  and  which  I 
consider  of  great  Importance  to  the  con- 
servation and  protection  of  our  world's 
valuable  fisheries  and  wildlife  resources. 
No.    n-81     recommended    that    the 
Secretary-General  insure  that  effects  of 
pollutants    on    wUdlife    be    considered 
within   environmental   monitoring  sys- 
tems. Most  monitoring  of  the  quality  of 
water  and  air  tends  to  be  oriented  to- 
ward the  effects  of  pollutants  on  humans. 
These  programs  can  be  strengthened  and 
have  greater  validity  If  the  needs  of  other 
organisms  are  considered  as  well.  It  Is 
important  to  know  the  effects  of  pollut- 
ants on  wildlife,  both  because  pollutants 
may  produce  losses  of  valuable  species 
and  because  certain  species  provide  an 
early  warning  system  for  the  effects  of 
pollutants  on  humans.  Thus,  wUd  species 
can  play  a  valuable  part  in  global  moni- 
toring systems. 

No.  n-82  recommended  an  Interna- 
tional program  to  assess  the  total 
economic  value  of  wildlife  resources. 
Wildlife  and  supporting  habitat  are  es- 
sential to  man's  well  being,  both  hi  terms 
of  his  natural  and  financial  economy. 
Wildlife  destruction  often  occurs  in  the 
absence  of  Information  as  to  the  true 
value  of  this  resource.  Wildlife  provides 
low-cost  protein  for  native  populations, 
provides  natural  controls  over  various 
Insects  and  other  pests,  and  provides  a 
variety  of  recreational  opportunities.  The 
habitat  that  supports  wildlife  also  assists 
materially  In  maintahilng  ground  water 
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fliDDlles.  provides  natural  flood  storage 
rsT  and  provides  areas  for  natural  im- 
nrove'ment  of  water  quality. 

The  united  States  has  evidenced  a 
gtrong  interest  in  conservation  ol  wild- 
Hfe  and  habitat  by  enacting  and  propos- 
ing lefWatlon  to  iHam>ve  ttoe  abundance 
^  quality  of  -wat^r  supidles,  protect 
entungered  species,  protect  estuaries, 
discourage  wetlands  drainage,  and  re- 
auire  cimsideratkm  of  environmental 
i^ects  and  alteroativea  to  pax)«rams  car- 
ried out  by  the  Federal  Ctovemment. 

The  collection  and  publication  of 
statistics  on  wildlife  and  other  values  by 
an  international  organization  would  be 
,iseful  to  wildlife  managers  ol  many 
nations  and  would  be  of  valuable 
assistance  in  charting  future  conserva- 
tion policies. 

No.  11-83  recommended  that  UJJ. 
agencies  cooperate  with  governments  of 
developing  countries  to  develop  wildlife 
management  training  courses. 

The  United  States  has  a  history  of 
rendering  help  in  this  field.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  U.S.  resources  in 
wildlife  management  training  have  been 
made  available  to  foreign  personnel  in 
the  past,  without  charge,  from  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Sports 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  These  organiza- 
Uons  already  have  international  activi- 
ties specialists  whose  duties  Include 
coordination  of  foreign  training  pro- 
graais  and  supervision  of  the  training 
of  foreign  participants. 

Even  with  the  assistance  already  being 
provided  by  the  U.S.  Govemmait, 
trained  personnel  in  developing  coimtries 
are  in  very  short  supply.  Therefore,  I 
feel  that  it  is  essential  that  wildlife  man- 
agement courses  should  be  developed  in 
these  countries  at  the  earliest  possible 

date. 

No.  11-84  recommended  that  govern- 
ments consider  enacting  international 
cMiventions  and  treaties  to  protect 
species  inhabiting  hitemattonal  waters 
or  those  which  migrate  from  one  country 
to  another,  and  that  a  working  group  be 
established  without  delas'  to  develop  a 
broadly  based  convention  on  game  reg- 
ulations, and  so  forth,  to  avoid  over- 
CTploitation  of  wildlife  resources. 

Migratory  species  ot  those  which  in- 
habit international  waters  are  in  fact 
resources  which  belong  to  all  the  people 
of  the  worlds.  Such  resources  can  sustain 
rational  harvests  Indefinitely.  However. 
if  they  are  over  exploited  they  can  pro- 
vide only  short-term  profits  to  the 
exploiter  at  the  expense  of  future  gen- 
erations. Because  these  species  move 
from  one  nation's  territory  to  another 
territory,  or  inhabit  international  areas, 
no  nation  alone  can  provide  for  their 
conservation,  protection  or  wise  use.  To 
insure  their  rational  management  it  is 
essential  that  nations  using  these  re- 
sources, or  within  those  territories  they 
occur,  must  reach  mutual  agreements 
concerning  their  conservation  and  man- 
agement. Conaequently.  lntemati(mal  ac- 
tion in  this  area  is  required  

No.  11-86  recomrnended  that  govern- 
ments agree  to  strengthen  the  Interna- 
tional Whaling  Commission— IWC— In- 
crease international  whale  researeh  ef- 
(^CVIO !♦*«-— »art  18 
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forts,  and  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  call 
for  an  tatemattonal  agreement  for  a  ten- 
year  moratorium  on  commercial  whaling. 
The  Utalted  States  Initiated  ttils  rec- 
ommendation and  strongly  supported  It 
agaliBtvlgorotts  opposition  by  Japan.  It 
was  strengthened  by  a  U.S.  amendment 
whitm  called  for  direct  recommendation 
for  a  jporatotttun  under  the  IWC:  the 
XSB.  amendmetit,  which  also  called  for 
incrtased  tatemattonal  research  efforts, 
was  supported  by  many  other  countries 
that  are  not  members  of  the  IWC. 

Despite  regulation  by  the  IWC,  world 
whale  populations  have  drastically 
dropped,  to  whare  aU  exploltwl  whale 
species  are  hnmedlately  or  potentially 
endangered  or  greatly  depleted.  Present 
trends  mjder  the  IWC  wouW  not  allow 
rebufldlng  ol  completed  stocks  and  prob- 
ably would  result  In  further  reduction. 
This  recommendation  reflects  world- 
wide recognition  that  whales,  inhabiting 
the  tatemational  seas,  are  the  concern 
of  mankind  as  a  whole — not  solely  for 
economic  reasons  but  also  for  their  role 
In  marine  ecosystems  and  for  their  dis- 
tinction as  the  largest  and  possibly  the 
most  awe-tasplrlng  members  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  This  recommendation  was 
considered  as  Mie  of  the  big  UjS.  victories 
at  the  Conference. 

No.  n-131-l36:  These  recommenda- 
tions call  on  governments  and  the  Secre- 
tary-General, in  cocsperation  with  EAO 
and  other  UN  organiiations,  to:  First, 
support  Information  exciiange,  monitor- 
ing and  assessment  of  fishery  resources, 
and  more  efficient  tatemattonal  man- 
agement of  fish  stocks;  second,  ensure 
an  adequate  nde  for  fldiery  agencies  to 
preparing  for  Uie  coming  UN  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference;  third,  help  prevent  na- 
tional resource  utilization  from  harming 
international  fishery  resources;  and 
fourth,  strengtiwn— and  to  some  areas 
create — tatemational  machtaery  for  de- 
veloping smd  managing  fisheries. 

The  importance  of  these  recommenda- 
tions can  be  gaged  from  such  facts  as 
these:  In  1970.  world  fish  catches  came 
to  57  million  tons;  proteins  frtan  the  sea 
are  being  harvested  at  a  rate  that  is  to- 
creasing  6  percent  a  year;  but  potential 
resources  are  jeopardized  by  ov^flshing, 
pollution  of  coasts  and  inland  seas, 
coastal  land  reclamation,  dredging,  off- 
shore oil  operations,  etcetera.  To  protect 
these  living  resources  which  so  largely 
inhabit  the  totemational  realm,  im- 
proved mternatlonal  co<H)eration  Is  to- 
creasingly  urgent. 

In  the  United  States  view,  better 
knowledge  acquisitiai  Is  especially  Im- 
portant; to  this  end,  a  fisheries  data  cen- 
ter, to  which  an  nations  using  fishery 
resources  would  cooperate  to  research 
and  furnish  data  on  their  catches,  would 
be  moet  desiraUe. 

No.  IV-125(c)  tovites  all  taterested 
governments  to  sipi  the  Ccmventioo  on 
Conservation  of  Wetlands  of  Interna- 
tional Importance,  approved  at  the  Con- 
ference of  RAMSAR— Iran. 

The  ConvwitioD  Is  not  «atirely  sat- 
isfactory to  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough 
to  the  protection  of  weUands-  NeTerthe- 
less,  the  United  States  supported  the  rec- 
ommendation as  a  step  to  the  right  di- 
rection. This  Is  one  of  the  two  treaties 
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which  emerged  from  the  Conlercoce, 
both  of  which  are  designed  to  protect 

wikD«».  .  .  .^w  * 

Na  IV-i2^e)   ncomoMnded  ttaat  a 

plaBipofeeokianr  conf  eranca  be 

as  aocQ  as  possihlr  to  prepare  r 

a   convention   on   export.   In. 

transit  of  certain  specim  of  vHd  aninvals 

y.1^4  piftptf  to  ordiK  to  protect  Mexxi  from 

over^exploitatiflc  or  extinction. 

Under  the  tenns  of  the  ftidanfrred 
Species  huA  of  1969— which  was  rqiwrtad 
on  the  Bouse  side  by  my  Sabconunlttee 
on  Pisheries  and  THldllf  e  Conservation— 
the  United  Statot  ia  toiiald  such  a  con- 
ference and  has  been  working  with 
lUCN  and  interested  govemmenta  to  de- 
veUv  a  draft  convention. 

It  is  my  understandtag  that  the  Con- 
ference is  scheduled  to  )M  held  to  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  iB  Oetdber  l»7i,  aftd  It 
is  most  urgent  that  tl^  Conference  be 
held  at  tte  aefaMtaled  time  as  It  hv  al- 
ready been  postponed  several  times  since 
the  passage  of  the  Endangered  Spedee 
Aet,  whi^  instraeted  the  Sacratary  of 
State  toeonvene  sach  a  eoutarenee  prior 
to  June  SO,  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  efleetire  ancr  of  these 
recommendatloos  will  be  remains  to  be 
seen.  "Hie  recemmendations  that  were 
approred  to  Sto<*lK)lm  will  noir  go  to 
the  UJ».  General  AasemWy  Hit  adoptkn 
this  fall.  Althom^  the  dlfneultleB  en  ob- 
taining agreement  on  the  variovs  meas- 
ures appear  great.  I  stacerriy  fed  that 
the  Confertaoce  'was  a  hli^dy  sueceasftd 
one  and  produced  a  ntuxriaer  of  pealtlve 
accompUshmcBts. 

I  am  enthusiastic  that  all  nations  wiB 
now  Joto  together— regardless  of  politics. 
ideolQgiee  or  ecooomic  statos — uid  take 
appropriate  action  to  see  that  the  global 
environment  is  given  the  attentioD  and 
protection  to  which  it  Is  estitled. 


GENERAL  WESTMORELAND 
OOMMENDBD 


HON.  OUN  L  TEAGUE 


m  THE  HOUSE  or  RBPftESEWTATTVEB 

Tues4ay.  June  27,  1972 
Mr.  TKAOUB  o*  Texaa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  proud  to  commoid  a  great  Amertcan 
such  as  General  Westmoreland. 

aenaral  MacArttaor  said  to  his  fim- 
ygtil  address  to  Urn  aadets  at  West  Point 
"Ttae  long,  gray  line  has  never  falted  us.' 
And  once  agam  from  that  long,  gray  line 
has  emerged  a  great  aoMter  who  f  er  over 
S<  years  has  served  his  eoontry  proudly 
and  well. 

I  would  Uke  to  quote  f ratn  a  fnessage 
be  sent  to  the  rtfieers  ot  the  Army, 
whl^  exemplifies  the  man: 

As  the  VletEAm  er»  draw*  to  ft  clOM,  we 
oMtft  hwli  to  tte  tutuTV— botk  to  tte  Mitlc- 
lp*t«d.  wwcW-wM*  m»irtoB«  tte  Atmj  wttl 
lUaly  b«  glTsu  wmI  to  «>•  cap»bUl»j  fd  tte 
Army  to  aoooooiAiili  tboM  mtilnrx  in  a  pro- 
fMslooal  mannw  itve  go*l  we  must  »J1  itek 
Is  th^  ef  sastirtag  tbmt  oar  country  his  tte 
fiawt  army  In  Iti  fclstory;  »n  Amy  teMd 
an  tl»  Wi^htet  rtsBJi&rfc  ol  pmtmmtmmiSma. 
vi^a  wsuuv  MU-4lMiallm.  sod  npaa  to- 
(}LXi4«M^  diKUaatian  aad  prlrts.  But.  ••«••«- 
.,'-jf^  .  pj  flOHxarq  •  a* 
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cept  tbe  ch»Uen«e  to  build  a  finer  Army, 
wS^muat  preserve  the  fuiwUmental  quftUtlw 
which  have  mikde  our  Army  great.  Tbe  com- 
miWJumt  of  »«!«•  -rvlce  to  our  country 
Ut»t  th««e  quaUUee  reprewnt  U  the  prln- 
jslpia  rmaiMx  our  profe»lon  U  truly  a  w»y  of 
Uie  ra4lMr  6to»n  Ju«t  »  Job. 

For  the  man  who  haa  dedicated  his  Uf  e 
to  his  country  and  Inspired  many  others 
to  do  the  same,  history  will  find  a  place 
amon«  its  heroes.  Today  the  Congress  of 
tHe  United  States  and  a  grateful  country 
offer  him  a  sdacere  expression  of  thanics. 


INTERVIEW  WITH  KIM  IL  SUNG 


HOM.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nxiMOis 
Oi  THM  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESINTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27.  1972 
Mr  ANDERSON  of  niinolfi.  Mr.  Speak- 
er on"  Monday.  June  26,  Washington  Post 
carried  an  article  and  interview  by  cor- 
respondent Selig  S.  Harrison  with  North 
Korean  Premier  Kim  n  Sung.  In  response 
to  questions  submitted  in  advance,  Kim 
said  h«  would  be  willing  to  meet  with 
South  Korean  President  Park  Chung  Hee, 
•If  he  desires  to  meet  me,"  and  expressed 
a  wilhngness  to  negotiate  directly  with 
South   Korean    authoriUes    on    mutual 
troop  reducUons  and  eventual  peaceful 
reunlflcaUon  of  North  and  South  Korea. 
Specifically.  If  the  South  Koreans  are 
ready  to  negotiate.  North  Korea  would 
propose  a  mutual  evacuation  of  military 
personnel   and  installations   from   tiie 
dMnilltarized  zone  and  a  mutual  reduc- 
tion tn  armed  forces  by  150.000  to  200.- 
000  North  Korea  would  then  propose  a 
peace  agreement  providing  for  a  further 
mutual    reduction   in   forces    down    to 
100.000  or  fewer,  and  guarantees  for  the 
eventual  peaceful   reunification  of  the 
North  and  South  by  elections  or  transi- 
tional confederaUon.  The  implementa- 
tion of  the  agreement  would  be  condi- 
tioned upoo  complete  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops  from  South  Korea.  Kim  explicitly 
rejected  any  International  or  third-party 
supervision  of  the  military  reductions  or 
withdrawals  or  elections.  He  went  on  to 
say  that  the  U-N.  could  assist  In  the  re- 
unification by  revoking  all  resolutions 
which  obstruct  the  peaceful  reunifica- 
tion, and  by  abohahing  the  U.N.  Com- 
mlssian  for  the  Reunification  and  Re- 
hablllUtion  of  Korea— also  an  obstacle 
to  reunification,  according  to  Kim. 

Yesterday,  our  State  Department  is- 
sued a  cautious  "wait-and-see"  respcnae 
to  the  Kim  Interview,  saying : 

Coneict*  actions  are  always  a  more 
meaningful  Ixxllcator  oX  a  government's  In- 
tentions than  stat«nent«  to  newspaper 
correspondents. 


-  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  hope  that  those 
concrete  actions  wlU  be  forthcoming.  It 
Is  true  that  there  has  often  been  a  dis- 
parity between  what  is  proposed  to  Jour- 
nalists and  other  third  parties,  and  what 
is  actuaily  presented  officially  through 
diplomatic  channels.  Whether  Kim's  pro- 
posals represent  an  honest  trial  ballon 
or  simply  a  diplomatic  decoy,  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  Judge  at  this  time.  Only 
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time  and  diplomatic  foUowthrough  will 

tell 

I  would  hope  that  Kim  is  sincere  about 
his  avowed  desire  to  ease  tensions  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  and  to  get 
on  with  negotiations  to  effect  this.  Obvi- 
ously, a  logical  first  step  would  be  to 
conclude  an  agreement  on  the  humani- 
tarian issues  now  being  discussed  in  the 
Red  Cross  talks,  including  the  reunion 
of  divided  famiUes. 

If  this  new  spirit  of  conciliation 
proves  to  be  genuine,  I  think  it  can  be 
attributed  In  large  part  to  the  overtures 
and  Initiatives  taken  by  President  Nixon 
in  relaxing  tensions  with  the  Communist 
world  by  his  journeys  for  peace  to  Pe- 
kmg  and  Moscow.  While  we  should  not 
be  euphoric  about  Uie  prospects  for  In- 
stant peaceful  coexistence,  I  think  Kim's 
apparent  new  stance  Is  but  one  more 
indicator  that  President  Nixon's  efforts 
are  paying  off  indirectly  as  well  as 
directly.  .     „      , 

I  include  in  the  RxcoaD  the  Harrison 
article  and  interview  from  Monday's 
Post,  and  the  article  from  Tuesday's  Post 
on  the  State  Department  reaction.  The 
articles  follow : 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  June  26,  1973] 
Kim  Seiks  SuMMrr.  Korian  T»oop  Cuts 

(By  Sellg  S.  Harrison) 
PvoNorANC,  June  21— Premier  Kim  D 
Sung  of  North  Korea  said  today  that  he  Is 
wUllng  to  meet  President  Park  Chung  Hee  of 
South  Korea  lor  suxnnUt  talks  on  a  major 
xiew  plan  to  demlUtarlze  the  buffer  zone 
along  the  Paiuuunjon  armistice  line  and  re- 
duce the  armed  lorces  of  the  North  and 
South  by  between  150,000  and  200,000  men. 
"11  the  South  Korean  authorities  are  ready 
to  have  negotiations  with  us,  face  to  far?, 
we  Intend  to  advance  various  new  proposa'  ," 
the  premier  said  In  an  interview. 

"To  begin  with,  *e  consider  it  possible  to 
evacuate  mUiiary  personnel  and  Installations 
of  the  two  sides  from  the  DemlUtarlzed  Zone 
under  an  agreement  between  the  two  sides 
with  a  view  U3  easing  tension." 

North  and  South  Korea  are  now  In  a  con- 
frontation "fraught  With  the  danger  of  a  war 
breaking  out  it  the  trigger  is  pulled."  he 
added,  "and  to  relax  such  a  war  atmosphere. 
I  think  they  can  reduce  their  armed  forces 
by  160,000  men  respectively  under  an  agree- 
ment between  the  two  sides.  It  would  be  still 
more  gratifying  to  reduce  by  200,000  men  re- 
spectively." 

This  would  be  followed  by  a  "no  war 
agreement  between  North  and  South,  he 
said  and  finally  by  mutual  troop  cutbacks  to 
a  common  level  of  100,000  men  or  fewer 
•on  the  condition  that  U.S.  forces  are  with- 
drawn from  South  Korea." 

Asked  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  meet 
President  Park  personally  for  a  discussion 
of  these  Issues.  Premier  Kim  replied  that  "I 
can  meet  him  if  he  desires  to  meet  me,"  Ges- 
ticulating and  waving  a  cigarette,  alternately 
frowning  and  grinning  expansively,  the 
premier  spoke  for  80  minutes  in  response  to 
a  list  of  questions  negotiated  In  advance.  He 
then  entertained  several  impromptu  ques- 
tions, ending  the  lnt«rvlew  by  proposing  a 
toast  of  Korean-made  champagne  to  "friend- 
ship between  the  Korean  and  American  peo- 
ples." 

The  premier's  proposals  went  far  beyond 
previous  North  Korean  peace  gestures  to  the 
South  and  underlined  Pyongyang's  new 
readiness  to  pursue  a  relaxation  of  tensions 
with  Seoul  despite  the  continued  presence 
of  U.S.  forces  In  South  Korea. 

This  also  marks  the  first  time  Kim  has 
explicitly  Indicated  hla  readiness  to  meet 
Park,  long  reviled  here  for  prewar  service  to 
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the  Japanese  colonial  regime  while  a  military 
offlcer  in  Manchuria  and  for  his  aUeged  sub- 
servience to  the  United  States  In  recent  years. 

Until  January,  North  Korea  treated  the 
withdrawal  of  UJ3.  forces  as  a  precondition 
for  condualon  of  a  "no  war"  agreement  with 
the  South,  tcim  off<r«d  then  to  discuss  a 
peace  pact  with  "South  Korean  authoriUes" 
pending  a  VB.  pullout.  But  he  did  not  offer 
specific  Interim  proposals  toe  force  reductions 
in  the  absence  of  a  U.8.  withdrawal,  and  he 
spoke  of  a  single  Jump  from  existing  troop 
levels  to  reduced  forces  of  100,000  IX  U3. 
troops  were  removed. 

Now  the  premier  has  added  two  new 
preliminary  negotUtlng  proposaU  for  dis- 
cussion with  the  South  witnout  Inslstmg  on 
a  prlcw  U.S.  withdrawal.  Both  of  these  pro- 
posals embody  new  approaches  to  a  North- 
South  accommodation. 

TALKS    WITH    SSOTTI, 

By  proposing  talks  with  Seoul  on  the  re- 
moval Jf  military  Installations  from  the  Pan- 
munjom  truce  zone  the  premier  has  at- 
tempted to  brush  aside  two  decades  of  angry 
recriminations  over  alleged  violations  of  the 
armistice  agreement  In  which  Pyongyang  has 
been  pitted  against  he  United  NaUons. 

In  effect,  Pyongyang  is  not  against  ciemUi- 
tarlzlng  the  buffer  zone  but  wants  to  link 
this  with  the  larger  objective  of  unification 
by  reaohlng  an  understanding  directly  with 
the  South  rather  than  with  U.S.  officers  un- 
der the  U.N.  flag. 

An  equally  Important  objective  of  bypass- 
ing the  UN.  Command  and  the  military 
jtrmlstlce  oommlailon  at  Panmunjom  for 
direct  dealings  with  Seoul  would  be  to  under- 
mine the  entire  status  of  the  United  Nations 
in  Korea.  Pyongyang  could  argue  that  North - 
South  talks  Invalidate  pant  UJ*.  resolutions 
on  Korea  and  make  further  VM.  presence 
unnecessary. 

The  2.5-mlle-wlde  truce  area  was  orlglnaUy 
conceived  In  the  1964  Korean  armistice  as  a 
demilitarized  buffer  zone  but  has  been  the 
scene  of  continual  armed  clashes.  Both  sides 
have  accused  the  other  at  various  times  of 
introduolng  Illegal  fencing.  forUflcatlons  and 
weaponry  on  its  side  If  the  military  demarca- 
tion line  running  through  the  middle  of  the 
buffer  area. 

Ironically,  the  former  senior  member  of 
the  U.N.  Command,  MaJ.  Gen.  P.  M.  Rogers, 
told  a  newsman  foUowlng  his  departure  from 
Korea  last  year  that  "It  la  tUne  for  Koreans 
to  talk  to  Koreans"  at  Parmaimjom. 

But  the  Idea  was  quickly  disowned  by 
Washington  and  received  coolly  by  South 
Korean  leaders. 

"Kim  has  made  no  effort  to  gloas  over  the 
fact  that  both  North  and  South  have  mUl- 
tary  installations'  within  the  Demilitarized 
Zone.  "Now,  both  sides  have  many  military 
personnel  and  military  Installations  In  the 
Demilitarized  Zone,"  he  said.  "The  tense  situ- 
ation there  will  be  eased  if  these  military 
personnel  and  military  Installations  are 
removed." 

Bv  offering  to  reduce  North  Korean  forces 
by  150,000  to  300,000  men  In  return  lor  cor- 
responding South  Korean  reductions,  Pyong- 
yang has  agreed  to  retain  the  present  mlUtary 
balance  pending  an  overall  agreement  bring- 
ing both  sides  down  to  common  levels  of 
100  000  or  fewer. 

AjiMxo  roacxs 
The  best  available  estimates  suggest  that 
the  South  has  672,000  men  In  Its  armed 
forces.  Including  its  troops  In  South  Vietnam, 
while  the  North  has  slightly  fewer  than  400,- 
000.  Kim's  offer  would  appear  to  envisage 
maximum  reductions  leaving  North  Korean 
strength  at  roughly  200.000,  while  the  South 
would  retain  Its  presant  superiority  with 
472.000. 

Seoul  has  often  dismlassd  North  Korean 
proposals  for  troop  cutbacks  by  charging 
that  Pyongyang  maintains  1.3  ndlUon  men 
In    parttlme    "worker-peaaant-student    Bed 
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namiA-  mllltla  unlta  far  more   Intemlvely 
SS^   than   tbe  Souths   own   "homeland 

^'^^premler  antlclpat«i  this  reaponse  by 
-jlunteerlng  that  "if  necessary,  the  clvU  de- 
fJaaT  forces  can  also  be  reduc«l  in  tiie  future 
Jad«  the  agreemei^  at  the  two  aides." 
^e  proposals  today  foUowed  a  major 
breakthrough  last  week  In  10-month-oid 
^ta  at  Panmunjom  between  Red  Croes  ofll- 
^r«  of  North  and  South  on  the  reunion  of 
divided  families.  After  mcmths  of  stalemate, 
the  two  sides  agreed  on  the  agenda  for  fuU- 
aynas  talks   to   be  held  In  Pyongyang  and 

^predicting  that  the  talks  would  be  held 
•  at  an  early  daU,"  the  premier  said  that  "a 
tojr  though  narrow,  had  been  opened  be- 
nreen  the  North  and  South  which  have  re- 
mained separated  for  a  long  time.  So  both 
sides  value  this  very  much.  Although  the 
ua»  progress  slowly,  their  prospect  is  very 

bclKbt."  ,     , 

The  interview  was  notable  for  a  relative 
lack  of  anU-UB.  InvecUve,  by  North  Korean 
standards. 

At  one  point,  he  volunteered  that  "when 
tiie  American  people  Joined  the  common 
front  against  Fascism  and  fought  against  the 
BlUerlte  Fascists  and  Japanese  imperialism 
during  World  War  n  they  won  high  pralae 
and  support  from  the  Korean  people.  The 
subsequent  aggravation  of  relations  between 
Kofca  and  the  United  States  Is  attributable 
to  United  States  Intervention  In  the  Internal 
^alrs  of  Korea  and  Its  hostile  and  aggres- 
sive policy  toward  the  Democratic  People's 
Republic  of  Korea." 

This  takes  some  of  the  sting  out  of  the 
propaganda  charge  greeting  an  American 
visitor  here  that  "UB.  Imperlallam  has  been 
the  sworn  enemy  of  the  Korean  people  for 
more  than  a  century." 

Kim  is  presented  In  national  museimos  as 
the  liberator  of  his  country  from  Japanese 
rule.  Only  passing  credit  Is  given  to  the  Sov- 
iet role  here  at  the  end  of  World  War  H. 
an^  no  mention  is  made  of  the  American 
defeat  of  Japan,  which  the  premier  indi- 
rectly acknowledged  In  his  statement  today. 

"We  K(M«an  people  distinguish  the  Amer- 
ican people  from  the  VB.  Imperialists, "  said 
the  premier,  "and  the  Korean  people  wish  to 
promote  friendship  with  the  UB.  people  not 
only  now  but  also  m  the  future." 
KxcHANCB  or  HrwsioN 


Past  North  Korean  statements  on  -people 
to  people."  relations  have  stressed  that 
Pyongyang  would  bar  all  official  contacts 
with  the  United  States  until  American  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  Korea. 

In  response  to  a  question,  the  premier  said 
that  If  North  Korean  Journalists  are  erer 
invited  to  Washington,  he  would  not  be  "op- 
posed to  our  Journalists  meeting  with  VB. 
officials  If  an  opportunity  Is  afforded." 

Since  leading  publications  and  Joiimallsts 
here  speak  for  the  state  or  for  the  ruling 
Workers  Party,  this  appears  to  open  the  way 
for  semi-official  contacts. 

The  premier  also  said  that  he  would  "have 
no  objection  to  establishing  trade  and  eco- 
nomic relations  with  the  U.S ,  but  would 
welcome  It"  If  U.S.  troops  are  withdrawn 
from  Korea. 

He  said  he  also  looks  f  CHrward  to  trade  with 
Japan  "If  they  want  It." 

Xrji.  TRBXAT 

Klm  sldeetepped  a  question  about  whether 
he  saw  growing  differences  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  and  rated  either  of 
the  two  countries  as  a  greater  threat  to  Korea 
than  to  the  other.  He  repeated  previous  state- 
ments lumping  "the  U.8.  Imperialists  and 
the  revived  Japanese  militarists"  together 
and  said  that  "as  for  the  contradictions  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States,  I  think 
the  Americans  c«-  the  Japanese  know  them 
better  than  we." 
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Reafflrmlng  his  stand  that  tlie  United 
Nations  should  wlthdnw  its  umbrella  for 
the  DJB.  military  presence  In  Korea,  he  urged 
that  the  UJ».  should  annul  resolutions 
branding  Mortta  Korea  as  tbe  aggressor  In 
the  Korean  War  and  dissolve  tbe  UJI.  Com- 
mtinn  for  tbe  Unification  and  IMiabmta- 
tlon  of  Korea  (UNOURK) . 

In  a  alight  softening  of  the  tone  of  past 
attacks  <ai  tbe  VJt.,  be  urged  that  the  world 
body  "sbonld  take  measures  helpful  to  tbe 
reuniacatmi  of  Korea  now  that  all  tbe 
people  in  Nortb  and  South  Korea  aspire  to 
tbe  reunlfloatlon  of  tbe  country  and  a  ten- 
dency toward  peaeefvil  unification  Is  surging 
high  among  them." 

Altbongh  be  did  not  elaborate  on  what 
"measures"  he  bad  In  mind,  he  made  an 
oblique  reference  to  a  poealble  change  in  tbe 
status  of  UjB.  troops  m  Korea  by  suggesting 
that  It  la  "high  time"  not  only  to  dleaolve 
UNCURK.  but  also  "to  take  tbe  caps  of  tbe 
UJ*.  forces'  off  the  UjS.  troops  stationed  In 
South  Korea  under  the  cloak  of  tbe  'United 
Natlcma."  " 

Kim  spoke  animatedly  about  the  benefits 
that  would  flow  from  reduced  defense  spend- 
ing in  the  event  of  a  "no  war"  agreement, 
mutual  force  cutbacks  and  the  withdrawal 
of  UJ3.  forces. 

"The  people  would  be  greatly  benefited  by 
this."  he  said.  "If  defense  spending  Is  cut 
to  5  or  7  per  cent  In  the  state  budget  and  the 
expenses  thus  released  are  spent  on  raising 
the  living  standards  of  the  people  in  the 
future,  our  people  will  be  benefited  much 
more  by  It  than  iu>w.  Demobilized  veterans 
could  participate  in  the  labor  front,  and  this 
will  bring  us  several  tlm«s  greater  returns 
than  the  benefits  we  get  in  terms  of  state 
budgetary  disbursement. 

"With  a  greater  number  of  young  and 
middle-aged  people  participating  In  the  labor 
front,  we  wlU  be  able  to  construct  more  and 
extract  more  natural  wealth.  More  factories 
and  more  dwellings  will  be  b\illt.  We  have 
still  a  lot  to  do." 

The  interview  was  held  In  a  corner  of  tbe 
vast  audience  room  of  the  cabinet  building, 
located  in  the  center  of  a  lightly  guarded 
complex  of  government  office  buildings  on 
the  edge  of  central  Pyongyang. 

A  phalanx  of  aldee  vrtks  present,  including 
the  secretary  of  tbe  Central  Committee  of 
the  Workers'  Party  and  tbe  editor  of  the 
Workers  Party  organ,  Rodong  Shlnmim. 

A  hefty,  commanding  man  with  puffy 
cheeks  and  penetrating  eyes,  Klm  wore  tor- 
toise shell  glasses  and  a  dark  gray  suit  with 
a  coat  suggestive  of  a  Mao  Jacket. 

He  smiled  confidently,  almoet  smugly,  and 
spoke  with  theatrtcal  pauses,  wrtnkllng  his 
brow,  raising  his  eyebrows  periodlcaUy,  set- 
tling back  Jauntily  after  marking  a  point  that 
he  liked. 

The  premier  turned  60  on  April  15.  but 
his  wavy  black  hair  is  Intact  and  has  only  a 
few  gray  streaks  around  the  ears. 

Klm  has  ruled  North  Korea  since  1946  and 
is  near  the  top  of  the  list  among  wcmM 
leaders  for  longevity  In  office. 

This  was  the  second  interview  the  North 
Korean  leader  has  given  to  an  American 
correspondent,  Pyongyang  was  completely 
closed  to  American  newsmen  until  last 
month. 
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I  Prom  tbe  Washington  Peat,  June  36, 
To  REUUf  A  Wab  Atmosphdee 

(Note.— The  foUowlng  Is  a  partial  tran- 
script of  the  Interview  ot  Nortb  Korean  Pre- 
mier Klm  n  Sung  by  Washington  Post  corre- 
spondent Sellg  6.  Harrison.) 

KiM.  I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting 
fOT  ma  for  a  long  time.  I  would  hare  received 
you  earlier  If  we  had  be^  able  to  meet  be- 
fore my  departure  en  an  official  mission  to 
local  areas.  But  something  unexi)ected 
prompted   my    departure.    Various    matters 


k^>t  me  there  longer  than  antlctpatad. ' 
reas(»s  prevented  me  from  meeting  you 
earlier.  I  wocUd  like  «o  ask  you  excuM  bm  for 
tbla.  W»  ^re  been  looking  forward  to  laeet 
Ing  yoo  ae  ycu  have  coiae  here  tbrasigh  tbe 
inumuotlon  o(  the  Oeneral  Ownnattna  of 
Korean  Sasldanta  m  Japan.  Do  you  (Ml  in 
good  health  after  your  stay  ta  our  oountryT 
HasBisox.  Yea,  I  have  reoatred  exoalleDt 
boapttaUty,  and  I  am  moat  gratemi  tar  the 
o^xxtunlty  Z  have  had  to  vUtt  factortae,  co- 
operative fatSM  and  other  laaUtatlans  In 
various  parte  of  your  ooantry .  X  am  glad  to 
see  that  you  have  oomplettiy  reoowared  and 
have  made  eutetanklal  piogreei, 

Kzic.  Thank  yoo.  I  have  seen  your  quea- 
ttons.  Tou  eecm  to  want  me  to  answer  you, 
avoiding  a  repeUtkm  of  what  I  have  said  m 
my  previous  IntervlewB.  In  my  talk  with  you. 
I  will  try  to  avoid  repe«tlng  what  I  have  said 
earlier,  so  I  have  xio  choice  but  to  begin  by 
touching  upon  our  future  work.  After  all, 
you  American  newsmen  come  here  to  know 
all  our  futxire  poUcIea. 

psACi  soooan 

Te  begin  wttb,  I  would  like  to  answer  you 
briefly  about  tbe  questions  of  concluding  a 
peace  agreement  between  tbe  North  and  the 
South  in  this  country,  reducing  armed  forces 
of  both  aldee  and  Improrlng  the  relations 
between   tbe   North   and   the   South. 

Am  you  know,  the  Nortb  and  the  South  had 
had  no  contacts  due  to  their  long  partition 
before  they  made  the  first  contact  last  year 
through  the  talks  between  the  repreaenta- 
tlves  of  the  Red  Croes  organizations  of  tbe 
North  and  the  South.  Later,  however,  the 
South  Korean  authorities  declared  a  "state 
of  emergency."  This  made  tbe  situation 
tenser  in  our  country. 

If  the  South  Korean  authorttles  bad 
wanted  to  behave  properly,  they  should  have 
striven  to  ease  tension  since  the  North  and 
the  South  were  beginning  contacts  after  a 
long  separation.  But  they  aggravated  tension 
by  declaring  tbe  "state  of  emergency." 

The  important  thing  today  Is  bow  to  relax 
the  tension  created  In  tbe  country.  We  have 
proposed  on  many  occasions  to  conclude  a 
peace  agreement  between  the  North  and  tbe 
South,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  concluded 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  tbe  South  Korean 
authorities.  We  have  been  making  all  poad- 
ble  efforts  to  ease  this  tense  situation.  We 
think  that  by  relaxing  tension,  we  should  also 
be  able  to  make  the  South  Korean  authori- 
ties dispel  mlsunderstandixig  toward  us  and 
prevent  them  from  threatening.  blackmalUng 
and  suppressing  the  South  Koraan  people. 
inventing  lies  regarding  our  "aouthwaiA 
aggression." 

If  the  South  Korean  authorltiee  are  ready 
to  have  negotiations  with  us,  face  to  face. 
we  Intend  to  advance  various  new  propoeala. 
To  t)egln  with,  we  consider  It  poealble  to 
evacuate  military  personnel  and  military  In- 
stallations of  the  two  sides  from  tbe  De- 
militarized Zone  under  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  sides  with  a  view  to  easing 
tension. 

DMB  Foacxs 
Now,  both  sides  have  many  military  per- 
sonnel and  military  installaUons  in  tbe  De- 
mUltarlaed  Zone.  Tbe  tense  sltuaUon  ther< 
WlU  tM  eased  If  these  mUttary  peraonnel  am 
military  instaUaUons  are  removed. 

To  proceed,  the  two  sides  are  now  in  a 
situation  fraught  with  the  danger  of  a  war 
breaking  out  If  the  trigger  U  puUed.  and  to 
relax  such  a  war  atmosphere.  I  think,  th*, 
North  and  the  South  can  reduce  their  armed 
foreee  by  150,000  men  respectively  under  an 
agreement  between  the  two  sidea. 

It  would  be  stlH  more  gratifying  to  reduce 
by  300.000  men  respectively  In  my  optolon. 
this  wHl  enable  us  to  avoid  the  daaget  of  a 
possible  war.  Tbe  above-mentioned  are  new 
propoeals    I  am  telling  you  about  our  hew 
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ot  vtUcb  no  mantlon  bas  b«en 
iDad«  ao  tftr. 

TSmb,   to  oKlBi   lo  relax   wnaioa   in  our 
oaoMkxT.  I  tWnk  it  ii)»oe«aftnr  to  ooDClud*  « 
[M«c«   ^TMOMki   betwe«a    ttia    Nortb   and 
aouik  wUob  aflton**  a  guaraate*  for  paaca- 
tuUy  rtunliybu  ^^^  oountrr  and  agalnat  re- 
gorcing   to   U6«  Qt   lore*.    WHen   tne   peace 
■iiWiiiiT  te  «m1u4m1.  Uie  UiS.  troops  must 
puU  oat  ot  aouth  Kcraft.  When  ti»  peace 
■freeiacnt  tat  cottciudad.  Uia  danger  of  war 
will  be  removed,  and  attiordinily  tnore  will 
be  ao  more  preteort  for  ttoe  V3.  troops  to  stay 
on  la  Soutlx  Korea,  and  we  propoM  that  the 
armed  force*  of  the  North  and  the  South 
atwuld  be  reduced  to  100,000  or  fewer  re- 
sp«ottvel7,  on  tiM  condition  that  the  VB. 
Uoope  are  withdrawn  from  South  Korea. 
MBitiwiow  or  noovB 
rr  the   armed   forces   of   the  North   and 
aoxith  are  reduced  to  100,000  or  fewer  re- 
spectively under  the  conditions  that  a  peace 
ap^ement  Is  concluded  and  the  US.  troops 
are    withdrawn   from  South  Korea,   then    It 
wUl    provide    a    ttnner    guarantee    for    tlie 
peaceful  reunification  of  our  counu-y. 

The  clvU  defense  forces,  IX  necessary,  can 
al30  be  rftduced  In  the  future  under  the 
agreement  of  the  two  sides. 

T  thin*  these  are  some  steps  we  are  going 
to  tale  for  the  peaceful  reunlflcallon  of  our 
country.  These  prohlems  cannot  be  solved 
through  the  Bed  Cross  talis  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  These  problems.  I 
thtnk,  should  be  solved  through  negotlaUons 
between  the  authorities  of  the  North  and 
the  South  or  through  negotlatluoB  between 
the  deputies  of  our  Supreme  People's  Assem- 
bly and  the  members  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly of  South  Korea. 

Baeldes,  to  remove  the  misunderstanding 
and  distrust  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  It  IS  necessary,  I  thlixk.  for  the  repre- 
sent«^tlve8  of  the  political  parties  and  public 
organizations  embracing  broad  sections  of 
the  masses  and  the  personages  of  the  poUU- 
cal  circles  to  travel  and  make  contact  with 
eaclx  other  and  bold  bilateral  or  multilateral 
negotiations. 

KAKBOW  DUFraxNoca 


By  80  doing.  In  my  view,  we  can  rate  con- 
crete problems  for  narrowing  down  the  dif- 
ferences of  TtewB  existing  between  u«  and 
achieving  the  peaceftil  reunification  of  the 
eoimlry.  I  believe  the  reunification  of  our 
country  should  on  all  accounts  be  achieved 
by  the  Korean  nation  itself  without  the  in- 
terference of  any  outside  forces  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  national  self-determination  and  on  a 
democratic  principle. 

The  peaceful  reunification  of  the  country 
can  be  attained  by  way  of  establishing  a  uni- 
fied government  through  the  elections  to 
be  heid  throughout  the  whole  of  Korea  or 
by  setting  up  a  confederation  system  as  a 
transitional  step. 

Tti9  elections  we  demand  shotild  be  fr«e 
elections  wltbout  the  Interference  of  any 
oiutBlde  forces.  It  is  deelrable  to  set  up  the 
unified  government  through  democratic  elec- 
tions based  on  universal  dlT»ct  principles  and 
prlnct|iie«  of  equality. 

9u«  tf  ttie  unlSsd  govemment  cannot  be 
m%  op  right  away,  It  may  be  good,  as  well,  to 
auobteve  %tk»  teuoifioatloo  through  a  oosifed- 
erate  systeoa  slowly,  teavlng  the  present  sys- 
tems In  tha  North  and  the  South  Intact.  In 
UU*  way.  Ute  reunlfloatlcn  of  the  country 
iMy  be  reallaefl  gradually.  We  think  to  aet- 
Ua  aU  tba  protatema  lor  the  peaoefui  reunlfl- 
MtioB  Qi  tba  oouDtnr,  it  ta  oeoeasary  first  of 
aU  to  aahlava  a  great  unity  of  the  nation, 
transcending  tb«  dUIerances  of  systems,  b«- 
U«£  «ad  poUtloal  vlewi,  and  for  this  purpose. 
It  U  eMsntlal  to  remove  misunderstanding 
and  dlctruBt  between  the  North  and  the 
Soutb  VOd  create  an  atmoephere  of  mutual 
undatvtaiuUng,  respect  and  trust.  This  is 
our  contention. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Aa  for  other  proolems,  I  have  referred  to 
tlMm  on  other  occ&alons  before.  I  will  say  no 
more  about  them.  Can  you  understand  me 

weU? 

Harrlaon.  I  am  very  much  Interested  in 
your  statement.  The  question  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  anned  forces,  in  parucular,  is  worthy 
of  study.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  to  have 
a  dearer  understanding  of  what  you  have 
proposed?  In  cutting  back  the  armed  forces 
of  North  and  South,  do  ytw  mean  to  re- 
duce the  force*  of  the  two  sldee  by  two 
gtagBS,  thai  is.  by  150.000  or  200.000  men.  re- 
speotlveiy,  at  the  initial  stage  and  later  to 
reduce  thesn  to  100.000  men  or  fewer  at 
the  second  stage? 

Kim.  Yea,  we  mean  to  reduce  the  armed 
foxcas  of  the  North  and  South  to  fewer  than 
100,000  men,  reepectlvely.  at  the  second 
stage  under  the  condition  in  which  a  peace 
agreement  Is  concluded  between  North  and 
South  and  U.S.  troops  are  withdrawn  from 
South  Korea. 

Hasxison.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  meet 
President  Park  Chung  Hee  of  South  Korea 
to  discuss  such  problems? 

KiM.  I  can  meet  him  U  he  desires  to  meet 
me. 

You  asked  me  how  to  Improve  the  rela- 
tions between  Korea  and  the  United  States. 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
this  matter.  As  for  the  relations  between 
Korea  and  the  United  Stales,  the  U.S. 
government  must  not  meddle  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Korea. 

It  should  not  encourage  the  dl"lslon  of 
our  country  but  help  its  reunification.  In 
order  not  to  hinder  the  reunlflcation  of 
our  country,  it  should  first  of  all  withdraw 
Its  troops  from  South  Korea  and  should 
not  make  any  aggressive  threat  agnlnst  us. 
Then  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  our  country  can  be  improved  soon,  I 
believe. 

I  will  not  relate  the  long  history  of  US. 
aggression  against  Korea  because  time  does 
not  permit  me  to  do  so.  When  the  American 
people  Joined  the  common  front  against 
Fascism  and  fought  against  the  Hitlerite 
Fascists  and  Japanese  Imperialism  during 
the  Second  World  War,  they  won  high  praise 
and  support  from  the  Korean  people.  Subse- 
quent aggravation  of  relations  between  Ko- 
rea and  the  United  States  is  attributable 
to  the  United  States  Intervention  in  the  in- 
teriial  affairs  of  Korea  and  tta  hostile  and 
aggressive  policy  towards  the  Democratic 
People's  Republic  of  Korea. 

If  the  United  States  gives  up  Us  hostile 
and  aggressive  policy  towards  us  even  now 
and  does  not  encourage  the  division  of  Korea 
or  obstruct  the  reuniflcation  of  Korea,  we 
are  also  ready  to  change  our  policy  towards 
the  United  States.  We  Korean  people  dis- 
tinguish the  American  people  from  the 
VS.  Imperlsilstfi. 

The  Korean  people  wish  to  promote  friend- 
ship with  the  US.  people  not  only  now  but 
als4  In  the  future.  Then  you  ask  me  about 
the  relations  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  and  my  view  as  to  .  .  .  growing  con- 
tradictions between  Japan  and  the  US.,  and 
you  asked  me  which  of  the  two  countries  .  .  . 
posee  a  greater  menace  to  the  Korean  people 
The  political  program  of  the  government 
of  the  Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea 
states  that  we  will  promote  friendship  and 
solidarity  with  thoae  oountrlee  which  want 
to  estabUah  relations  of  equality  and  mutual 
benefit  and  express  goodwill  towaxds  us, 
but  we  cannot  show  goodwill  towards  such 
countries  as  treat  our  country  with  hoatUlty 
and  Inequality  and  adopt  an  aggreesive  policy 
against.  .  .  .  Therefore,  we  think  both  the 
CJ9.  Imperialists  and  the  revived  Japanese 
mllltarlats  are  dangerous  forces  to  ua. 
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The   relations  between   our   country   and 
the  United  States  or  Japan  depend  on  what 


poiidea  the  govemmant  of  the  United  Statsa 
or  the  government  of  iftai.  would  take  tCK 
wards  our  country. 

As  for  the  eontzadlctlooa  betwaan  Japan 
and  tha  United  Statea,  I  think  tha  Americans 
or  the  Japaneaa  know  them  better  than  we. 

As  regards  the  qviastlon  on  Korea  and  tlie 
the  United  Nations  which  you  asked,  I  think 
the  United  Nations  ahould  strive  to  beiy 
the  Korean  people  In  their  endevours  to 
realise  the  peaeeful  reunification  of  the 
country.  The  United  Nations  should  take 
measures  helpftil  to  the  reuzdfloatlon  o( 
Korea  now  that  all  tlM  people  in  North  and 
South  Korea  aspire  to  the  reunification  oC 
the  country  and  a  tendency  towards  peace- 
ful reunification  H  aurglxig  hlgli  among 
them.  In  other  wtutta,  tt  should  revoke  all 
the  reaolutioiw  which  otiatruet  the  peaceful 
rennlfleatlon  of  Korea,  that  la  the  resolutions 
which  encourage  the  division  of  Korea. 

The  Korean  nation  wants  to  achieve  re- 
unification of  its  country.  So  the  obetaelas 
In  the  way  ai  ite  reunlfloatlon  should  be  re- 
moved, shouldn't  they?  It  >•  high  time  to 
dissolve  the  "United  Nations  Commissiou 
for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of 
Korea,"  an  obstacle  to  peaceful  rermlficatlon, 
and  to  take  the  caps  of  the  "UJI.  forces" 
off  the  US.  troopa  stationed  in  South  Korea 
under  the  cloak  of  the  "United  Natlooa." 

WANT  TO  MXCOTIATX 

The  Korsan  people  want  to  negotiate  and 
wotat  fight  »:rr>r,r^  themselvee,  so  there  is 
DO  need  for  the  United  Nations  to  "super- 
vise. **  The  Korean  people  dcalre  peaoefui  re- 
unification, and  the  North  and  the  South 
are  "in^^T^g  oontacta  and  doing  efforte  to 
reallae  free  travel  and  why  Is  the  "United 
Nations  Ctxnmlsaioa  for  the  Unification  and 
Rehabilitation  of  Korea"  neceesary  and  what 
necessity  do  the  US.  troops  have  to  remain 
Ux  Korea  under  the  signboard  of  the  United 
Natloos  and  play  the  role  of  poUce?  Soefa 
obstacles  should  all  be  removed,  I  think. 

Kcrea's  unification  should  be  achieved  on 
the  principle  of  national  self-determination 
and  no  one  can  meddle  in  the  internal  affali* 
of  ECorea. 

You  can  find  new  proposals  here.  too.  .  .  . 
To  tell  Bomething  about  the  North-South 
Red  Croaa  talks,  the  Red  Croae  talks  are  going 
on  well.  There  had  been  argumanta  on  the 
question  of  the  a^ienda  of  the  full-dress  talks 
but  a  full  agreement  wae  reached  on  the 
agenda  some  time  ago.  A  door,  though  nar- 
row, has  been  c^pened  between  the  North 
and  South,  which  have  remained  separated 
for  a  long  time.  So  both  aides  value  thU 
very  much. 

We  think  the  full-drees  talks  between  the 
representatives  of  the  North  and  South  Red 
Cross  organizations  will  be  soon  convened 
The  entire  pec^e  of  North  and  South  Korea 
are  all  looking  forward  to  It.  Though  the 
talks  progress  slowly,  thelz  proapeot  Is  very 
bright. 

You  asked  me  about  the  question  of  our 
Journalists  visiting  the  United  States.  Wt 
have  no  objection  to  It.  We  have  no  objectton 
to  sending  our  journalists  to  the  United 
States  nor  are  we  oppoaed  to  our  journalists 
meeting  with  the  US.  ofBolals,  as  you  asked. 
If  an  opportunity  la  afforded. 

You  asked  me  to  espreas  my  view  on  the 
visits  of  Nixon  to  Peking  and  Moscow.  We 
will  only  watch  how  Nixon  is  going  to  trans- 
late Into  practloe  the  statements  he  made 
during  his  vtalta  to  F«klng  and  Moscow  and 
the  Joint  commixnlquas  announced  there. 

I  think  I  have  answared  all  yoor  questions 
Have  you  any  more  qnestlona  to  ask. 

Hakbibok.  I  would  like  to  aak  several  clari- 
fying questions.  The  first  one  Is  related  to 
yotir  comments  on  the  United  Nations,  Tou 
have  previously  said,  as  you  did  today,  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  United  Nations  to 
dissolve  the  "United  Nations  Commission  for 
the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea  " 
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«-t  you  have  nkl  that  there  are  •too^ew 
J^^s  to  your  comments  today.  Could 

'^"ffflrlt  is  important  l\r8t  of  aU 
fcJ^e  UJI.  todeelst  from  any  act  of  creating 
2;^l«  to  the  retmtftcaktoncd  Korea  and 
SboI  all  reeoluttene  fcampertog  tha  re«ml- 
•«»tlon  The  United  Nathma  Prfuaea  to  deal 
SSi  both  aides  equally  and  taterferes  to  the 
^^  ^airs  of  Korea.  It  ia  evld«»t  that 
tt  Wper.  Korea-s  unification.  Isnt  1« 

HAtt^N.  Tou  have  said  bstoe  that  If 
gJ^^hKoiea  would  abrogate  its  military  pacts 
!mcluded  with  far«l«n  powers  your  country. 
SoT would  abroBate  Its  mllttary  t«ati«  eon- 
JJiled  with  foreign  countries.  Would  this 
^B»en  to  the  foiweeaWa  future  to  your 
^^t  or  to  the  long  term?  Do  yo«  P'SP** 
tt  ^art  of  negotiations  between  the  North 
Ld  the  South  at  after  the  oonduston  of  a 
!iee  agreement  between  the  Uorth  and  the 
g^T  at  the  stage  of  ;^«J°f«f.«^^^ 
Km  That  should  be  agreed  uposi  by  the 
North  and  the  South.  In  my  optoton  we  can 
Jirogate  all  these  treaties  tf  they  hinder  the 
rSleatlon  of  our  country.  It  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  the  present  stage,  but  a  matter  to  be 
.ettied  ta  the  future  under  t»»  *^^}  ^^ 
U»  both  sides.  The  qwestton  as  to  ^»^^of 
Semmtary  treaties  U  neeeesary  and  which  is 
S  may  be  dieouswsd  when  the  country  s 
Rifled  to  a  peaceful  way.  I  think  It  is 
BO^le  to  nullify  whatever  is  standing  to 
STway  of  p«k>ef ul  reunification  U  both  sides 
icree  to  do  so  even  now. 

80  much  for  the  answew.  LasUy,  you 
Mked  me  whether  I  have  any  words  to  ask 
«m  to  convey  to  the  American  people  upon 
Vour  return  home.  Please  convey  to  the 
ia*rican  people  my  hope  that  they  wUl  unit* 
with  the  Korean  people  and  the  peace-loving 
D«»ie  of  the  worid  to  fight  against  wars  of 
^^«s8l<»i  and  wage  a  oommon  struggle  so 
thit  all  may  live  to  peace.  The  peopU,  be  It 
Eoreea  or  American,  always  want  to  pro- 
mote friendship.  Our  people  have  bad  eenU- 
nents  toward  the  United  Statea  Th«e  bad 
idlings  ai«  directed  toward  the  U.S_lmpeil- 
Ulst  aggteesors  and  the  reactionary  U.3j^»- 
^enTbut  not  toward  the  U.8.  people^ 
1  am  pleased  with  your  long  sUy  U^oox 
country  andlam  grateful  to  you  for  having 
«aied  for  me  patiently.  I  regard  this  as  a 
Bjanlfestatlon  of  your  trust  for  us. 
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"Tha  Nortb  Koreans  hawe  akwaya  lejaeted 
this  idea.  But  It  te  one  that  U  on  tha  taW*. 
We  "h^"  have  to  wait  and  see  what  North 
Korean  totentlons  ta  this  regard  are,~  he 
added. 

A«  anotbar  poist.  Bray  rejected  the  suggee- 
Uon  by  North  Korean  leader  Kim  I  Sung 
that  RorttMm  JoumaUsU  should  vlatt  the 
United  BUtes.  _ 

The  oool  VS.  oOclal  reaction  to  the  Kim 
proposals  was  •K>arently  at  least  partially 
related  to  reluctance  to  upstage  any  reac- 
tion by  South  Korea. 

US.  oAcdals  said  that  any  diplomatic  fol- 
low thioi4(h  would  have  to  be  conducted  by 
Seoul,  and  that  It  seemed  unlikely  that  the 
South  Konans  would  move  until  Pyongyang 
communicates  its  proposals  directly. 

"Iliere  seemed  to  be  general  agreement  to 
Washington  that  Kim's  making  his  proposals 
publicly  through  non-Korean  Journalists  at 
least  raised  qneetkme  atwut  his  sincerity 

Some  oOelals  profesasd  to  be  oonfnsed 
about  Kim's  true  position.  They  noted  that 
be  drofiped  a  US.  raHWary  withdrawal  from 
Korea  aa  a  pracooditlon  tat  poUtleal  progress 
between  the  two  Koreas  when  he  ^wke  with 
Japanese  Journalists  to  January,  but  that  he 
retatroduced  that  demand  several  weeks  ago 
In  an  Interview  with  Harrtoon  Salisbury  of 
the  New  Tork  Times. 

WHen  speaking  mere  recently  with  Seltg  B 
Harrtwn  ol  Tbe  Wbshlngton  Post,  Khn  agato 
dropped  the  condition. 

But  some  specialists  said  Kim's  proposal 
on  the  DMZ  seemed  on  the  surface  to  provide 
a  basis  for  agreement.  They  were  also  In- 
trigued by  Kim's  wlUtogneas  to  reduce  armed 
forcea  to  a  first  stage  on  a  one-for-one  beets 
by   betwcMt   150,000-900,000  men. 

A  300,000-man  rBdi»ctton  would  leave  the 
North  with  about  300,000  under  arms  and 
the  Soutii  with  about  4'».000. 

Among  the  pressures  on  Kim  at  least  to 
appear  more  accommodating  analysts  here 
said  are  that  his  belligerence  has  been  coun- 
terproducttre  and  that  China,  Pyongyaiig'B 
chief  ally,  has  been  preaching  reapproehe- 
ment  with  the  United  States  both  by  example 
and  ta  dlpkunatlc  contacts.  Kim  is  also  said 
to  be  convinced  that  he  would  wto  out  ta 
any  peaceful  poilttcal  competition  witt  the 
South. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  2ri«7a] 

UNrrSB    STATBS    WKWHS    KM'B    Bm:     EXPBTS 
■VOlCS   iNTSKSaT 

(By  Ronald  Koven) 
The  StaU  Department  offtclaUy  character- 
iBMl   Its   reaction    yesterday    to   North   Ko- 
r«-s  new   detente   proposals   as  "wait  and 

Privately,  however,  specialists  expressed 
much  interest  ta  North  Korean  leader  1^ 
I  Sung's  proposaU,  to  an  tatarvlew  with 
The  Washington  Poet,  to  demlUtarlze  the 
heavUy  fortified  Demllltarlaed  Zone  between 
the  two  Koreas  and  to  reduce  the  rival  Ko- 
rean armies  without  evening  out  the  present 
mUltary  Imbalance  In  favor  of  South  Korea 
or  instating  on  an  immediate  US.  mlUtary 
withdrawal.  .^    .     _.   . 

For  the  record,  US.  offlclalB  said,  to  State 
Department  spokesnian  Charles  Bray's  words. 
"Concrete  actions  are  always  a  more  mean- 
ingful Indicator  o*  a  government's  inten- 
tlona  than  statements  to  newsp^>er  corre- 
spondents." ^   „ 

Other  offlclals  said  they  had  such  con- 
crete actions"  to  mtod  as  ceasing  the  con- 
struction of  fortlficatlona  Inside  the  DMZ 
and  halting  InJUtratlon  toto  the  South. 

Bray  pointed  out  that  demUltarteatton 
of  the  DMZ  "appears  on  the  face  of  It  to 
be  quite  similar  to  a  proposal  that  has  al- 
ready been  made  several  times.  I  believe,  by 
the  United  Nation*  Command  and,  independ- 
ently, by  the  RepubUc  of  Korea. 


SALT— NEXT  STEP  IN 
DIEABMAliENT 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  cAUroaKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEKSENTATIVES 

TxesOay,  June  27,  1972 
Mr.    SCHMITZ.    Mr.   Speaker,    Gen. 
Thomae  S.  Power,  In  "Design  lor  Sur- 
vly»l,"  said: 

It  is  therefore,  up  to  the  American  peoi^ 
to  dedde  wh!«*  road  to  survival  they  wantto 
ohooae.  rh»  eb<Hoe  is  by  no  means  easy.  The 
active  proponents  of  one-wortd  government 
have  a  very  salable  product  to  sfil-peace 
wtthout  arms  race— and  they  are  both  vocal 
and     eonvtoeing.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,     how- 
ever   our  approach— BtuMv&l  through  mili- 
tary supremacy— oetenslWy  entails  far  greater 
Moriflces  and  risks,  and  therefore  has  lees 
appeal  to  thoee  wHo  seek  a  quick  and  easy 
wroot.  Stin,  it  IS  the  only  approach  whKA 
win  permit  nattomml  survival.  TMa  Is  tbe 
approach  we  ba*e  foDowed  to  this  day,  and 
tt  has  preved  suceeatful.  .  .  .  Tha  tao  ^- 
proaeUM  permit  o/  i«»  •«»W«»^..5;?^ 
aiey   point   la  eaactly  opposite  dlreettow. 
Therefore,  In  making  their  «i»o«oe,  our  olttaans 
must  select  the  one  or  the  oth«.  realUdng 
that  once  they  have  chosen  the  road  to  dls- 
armamant  and  one-wofld  govemmant,  there 
can  be  no  turning  back. 


The  prtnoUMl  featume  ol  tho  SALT 
txam  Umltattcoe  mgnemtsdt  made  In 
Moscow  beiiNMi  ttoe  United  ata>ee_e^d 
Soviet  RBKia,  and  aaaa  to  te  jMejaitwi 
to  »*oth  Heone  of  Oongiwa,  ■"J^""- 
marfied  as  taHama  br  a  selact  gzacr  of 
Senaton  taeiii«inf  B«uct  Ooiawirta 
ttDd  Josms  BocaxxT : 

The  tfrt-~~  agt«em«Us  Ikeeae  tbe  VA.  at 
a  4  to  I  cDaadvaataga  cxuspartac  oar  e>TerBll 
■UssUe  paytoad  to  daat  of  the  Bovtet  9Di«o: 
Tbe  Soviet  XJnioa  has  three  mie»U*a  ler 
every  two  ef  our*,  theirs  an  suhstantlaUy 
larger,  and  u^»  tfrmoMiiU  gu*r»ntee  «>»t 
this  gap  win  rematn  and  pRj&aWy  frtfien-, 

Sovtet  mlsaoes  earty  payloads  seval^  times 
larger  than  tkoM  of  «£.  aslasUes,  M»a»»aa- 
ts^  wMbh  eba  agieeinintt  bM  otUf  fstAset. 
but  allow  to  be  enhanced: 

Tbe  ag»e»«»t»  lofWd  the  9S.  M  lw»»»r* 
the  number  U  Its  Audear  autafmarUiaa  wkUe 
authoitxinc  tha  Sovleu  to  conttoua  btiUdtog 
them  untU  they  equal  and  then  surpass  the 
United  Btataa. 

On  Use  HoiMe  floor  rcoeoklsr  easBeflaal 
oonacrvstives  imm  toring  to  citt  aoxe- 
prlaUons  to  the  D.«L  Axaw  CaOtFol  ami 
Disarmament  Agency.  I  raised  the  ques- 
tion: Pot  what  puipcee  «t  we  support- 
ing a  Disarmament  Agency  in  any  form? 
The  fact  it  that  efcice  1161  "we  have  been 
engaged  in  formaa  a^arinament  negotia- 
tions in  Geneva,  conducted  by  this  Ag«i- 
cy ,  alwan  Wtth  the  ttatfA  »orpp«  ft  "the 
total  elimination  of  all  armed  forces  and 
armaments  except  those  needed  to  main- 
tain internal  order  wiftrfn  States  and  to 
furnish  the  UBlted  Ifattoftt  Wtth  peace 
forces."  It  \8  BJgnlflcant  tOrSO^  P^at  Paul 
Nltze.  AasttUnt  aecTftary  6^  ^^.5*^,*^ 
19«2  under  a  Democrttlc  admiBwtrauon 
when  theee  negotlattaM  bwft-  rjw>- 
pears  10  yean  later  ooder  a  Bepohllcan 
admjnlrtrattoa  s?  a  ltt^ffli«W«-nMae 

negsrtlatW.  of  the  SALT  !5««wnta.  »»- 
dijctat  Aitierlc«B  Anx«fl;jTOnie»to  a  wrei 

of  penwtomt  talertcnl^to  ttiep^ets  Is 
a  long:  step  toward  the  ttvJ  «*  OT«nn- 
amOTtta^t  9Jnpe  JW2.  most  VtOj  tobe 
foDcfwed.  once  acconpHdied.  ^^\V^ 
to  ttmlt  U.S.  arms  to  ttie  point  that  the>' 
are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Utofted  Na- 
tions aa  w«fn.  ^ ^      ^__  , 

Such  dbanfisment  Is  bujtat  national 
suicide  on  ttjetnatattnent  iflap.  Lastjyar 
Oen.  Curtis  LeM^y.  fbrmer  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff  and  f  oander  tjf  the  Strate- 
gic Air  CommaiMj.  waroed  t3>gttf  pj»gt 
trends  to  arms  BjnJtatJon  ccctmne.  tMs 
counter  can  look  forward  wtthtalS 
months  to  some  type  of  ulttoatmn  rrom 
our  principal  wrtaa  ilrals.  g»gp  the  flls- 
armannjnt-prcne  New  Tort  Tunes 
potated  oat  In  an  editorial  June  5: 

That  favri«tl  •««•  tedudw  40  pewent 
moi*  IfftawoottaBntal  bsJMstte  tntsstJes  (1408 
to  lOeO) .  and  ml8alle-ls(«m<*tag  «t*artM«  f « 
to  44),  oaa^«a«rd  more  e«bmalr«aa-laii«<*ed 
baiCtoCh:  mMUss  (MO  to  710)  an<  a  ttiree- 
fdd  8ovl««  edvantafB  ta  ju— iliamag  cf 
total  mJ««ae  payload.  Much  of  this  awecra 
in  wTitlag  In  tha  ftve-year  a^semsnt  freea- 
Ing  strategle  ctfenstva  mlsailes. 


Defteae  Secretarr  Mehrta  LaW  ad- 
mitted a  year  %»©  «iat  "irt  have  been  ta 
a  period  of  almost  raoratarJum  rince  1967 
on  new  strategic  weapons,  deifloyqienf 
while  notlnf  Jn  the  May  4,  19T2,  fe^Ufc  of 
CtHnmandet^  Olgwt  that  we  are  la  a 
period  of  vigorous  Soviet  mmtaiy  «W*»- 
shm  at  sea.  on  the  land.  In  the  »lr.  «wl  to 
space." 
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fibortly  before  the  SALT  agreementa 
wei«  t*r^a.nwt^  In  Moecow.  the  Senate 
JudklaiT  Committee  releaaed  an  up- 
dated itudy  potntlnc  out  that  of  25 
acreementfl  dgned  at  prertous  summit 
meetlnss,  34  had  been  Tlolated.  So  we 
dare  not  even  faD  back  on  the  forlorn 
hope  expressed  In  a  recent  State  De- 
parteient  briefing  for  ecogreaalonal 
wlrea.  admitting  that  the  SALT  agree- 
menti  establish  a  missile  gap  favoring 
the  Soviet  Dtilon.  but  nevertheless  Justi- 
fying them  on  the  grounds  that  without 
the  agreements  the  gap  would  expand.  If 
we  abide  by  the  agreements,  we  can  be 
sure  that  the  gap  will  expand  as  soon  as 
the  Soviets  decide  that  the  time  has  come 
to  break  them. 

Let  the  State  Department  be  advised 
never  to  talk  to  women,  especially  when 
one  of  those  women  Is  my  wife.  Let  the 
American  people  be  advised  that  we  must 
pay  heed  to  General  Power's  warning  and 
flght  for  America  r  national  survival 
SALT  must  be  returned  to  Its  proper 
place — the  dinner  table. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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THE   PROPOSED   FEDERAL   VALDE- 
ADDED  TAX 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

oy  psmM-nvAiOA 
IN  THI  HOUSB  OF  RZPRK3KNTATIVES 
TueadttV,  June  27.  1972 


Mr.  QAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
mnnthn  ago  the  administration  went  on 
a  fishing  trip.  It  went  looking  for  a  fish 
which  has  become  extremely  rare  and 
exceedingly  elusive.  It  went  fishing  for 
the  solid  suppmt  of  the  American  public 
for  a  new  administration  tax  program. 
one  Involving  a  major  increase  in  reve- 
nue to  support  Federal  expencUtxires. 

Because  it  was  after  an  extrordlnary 
flsh.  the  administration  needed  e  super- 
duper  lure:  one  which  would  make  a  fish. 
grown  wary  over  the  years  through  bitter 
experience  with  governmental  promises, 
throw  cauU<Mi  to  the  winds,  and  hit  the 
hook  hard.  The  administration  came  up 
wltt  a  beauty.  It  hid  the  tax  hook  be- 
neath an  almost  irresistible  delicacy— the 
siiggestion  that  II  the  American  public 
supported  the  administration's  proposed 
Federal  value-added  tax,  there  was  the 
chance  school  property  taxes  on  the  local 
levels  could  be  eliminated. 

Now.  that  is  quite  a  tasty  morsel  to 
dangle  before  the  tax-laden  American 
public  of  today.  The  school  property  tax 
Is  by  far  the  most  oppressive  of  all  taxes. 
Because  it  is  the  highest,  it  Is  the  hardest 
to  pay.  and  It  hurts  everybody.  It  turns 
off  young  people  from  buying  property  for 
a  home  because  they  cannot  pay  the 
school  tax  tab.  It  squeeies  the  elderly 
who  are  fighting  a  loaing  battle  trying 
to  pay  rising  taxes  with  fixed  and  limited 
incomes.  It  really  wallops  the  man  in  the 
middle,  the  one  already  paying  for  a 
home  and  trying  to  pay  for  educating  his 
family  as  well. 

I  was  most  curious  to  see  if  the  hungry 
taxpayer  would  take  the  administration's 
bait.  hook.  line,  and  slzxker.  so  I  did  some 
fishing  on  my  own.  I  furnished  more  than 
3.000  residents  of  my  20th  Congressional 


District  In  Pennsylvania  with  a  summa- 
tion of  the  value-added  tax  and  its  pros 
and  cons.  Later,  each  of  them  were  con- 
tacted by  telephone  to  dlsciiss  the  issue 
and  obtain  their  personal  opinion  about 

it. 

The  results  were  overwhelmtagly  lop- 
sided and  confirmed  my  own  belief  that 
the  American  public  today  Is  not  to  be 
easily  "hooked  "  again.  It  has  taken  the 
bait  too  often  In  the  past  and  learned 
the  hard  way  that  what  the  Government 
attempts  to  pass  off  as  a  plum  is  apt  to 
taste  like  a  lemon. 

The  results  of  my  telephone  poll 
showed  77  percent  of  the  people  con- 
tacted opposed  a  Federal  value-added 
tax:  13.5  percent  of  them  favored  It:  and 
9.5  percent  were  undecided. 

I  sent  these  findings  to  President  Nixon 
on  May  15.  and  called  his  attention  to 
the  fSMit  that,  many  of  those  who  opposed 
the  value-added  tax  also  expressed  the 
deep-rooted  doubt  that  school  property 
taxes  would  ever  be  eliminated.  They 
simply  no  longer  believe  in  promises  or 
ple-in-the-slcy  suggestion."?.  Furthermore, 
many  of  those  favoring  the  value-added 
tax  emphasized  they  did  so  only  In  the 
hope  the  hinted  tax  reform  would  be 
forthcoming. 

I  believe  these  comments  reflect  a  seri- 
ous erosion  In  the  credibility  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  a  disturbing  distrust  by  the 
public  In  what  Government  says  it  will 
do  and  what  it  actually  does 

A  few  days  ago.  I  received  a  letter  from 
Joel  Segall,  E)eputy  .Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  the  Trea.sury.  in- 
forming me  the  results  of  my  telephone 
poll  had  been  forwarded  to  him.  Mr. 
Segall  mentioned  the  timeliness  of  the 
poll  and  said  the  results  will  be  given 
"full  consideration  in  our  work  on  the 
subject."  In  other  word.s.  until  the  ad- 
ministration decides  whether  to  continue 
fishing  or  cut  bait 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Inserting  Mr.  Se- 
gairs  letter,  along  with  supplemental 
material  dealing  with  my  telephone  poll 
on  the  value-added  tax.  Into  the  Record 
for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

HOCSX    or    RXP«IS«NTATrVT8. 

Waahlngton.  DC 
To    Phone  Poll  Participants 
Prom:  Congressman  Joseph  M  Oaydoa. 

Today,  the  United  States  has  a  one  trillion 
dollar  economy  a  saao  bUllon  plus  b\id(?et 
and.  from  all  Indications,  a  need  for  addi- 
tional Federal  revenues  to  support  them. 
The  question,  of  cour*  Is  where  to  jjet  the 
extra  money  Tncrea."*  corporate  or  Individual 
Income  taxea?  Enact  a  new  tax' 

It  la  the  latter  proposal  which  Is  causing 
considerable  Interest  and  controversy.  The 
type  of  tax  most  often  mentioned  Is  a  Value 
Added  Tax  (VAT».  particularly  since  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  announcement  that  It  might 
be  used  to  eliminate  school  property  taxes 

But  what  Is  VAT?  Briefly,  it  Is  a  tax  Im- 
posed on  the  value  added  by  each  successive 
step  In  a  production  process.  For  example, 
a  loaf  of  bread  bes^.s  as  a  seed  of  grain.  Is 
harvested  as  wheat,  converted  to  flour,  baked 
to  bread,  sold  to  a  ffrocer  and  purchased  by 
a  consxuner.  With  each  step  the  value  of  the 
bread  ha»  been  increased  and  Is  reflected  In 
the  cost.  The  Government  would  obtain  Its 
revenue  by  taxing  the  added  value  of  the 
product  as  It  moves  along  the  line 

VAT  proponents  say  that  while  any  major 
tax  Increase  Is  distasteful,  a  value  added  tax 
Is  the  "least  bad  "  and.  therefore,  "the  best 


available"  source  of  new  ravenue.  It  would 
caiue  leM  oonfualon,  tbey  fetf ,  and  could  im- 
prove the  nation's  ability  to  compete  in  the 
area  of  world  trade.  The  alteiTuitlve  to  VAT, 
the  proponrnts  datm,  la  to  Increase  corpor- 
ate or  IndlTldual  tneome  taxea.  In  either 
case,  they  believe  advene  effects  wUl  result 
from  such  action. 

Opponents  of  VAT  refute  thaae  dalnu.  In 
their  opinion,  VAT  la  a  national  sales  tax  In 
disguise.  They  say  It  ta  a  levy  which  wUl  not 
Improve  the  present  Federal  tax  system  but 
will.  Instead,  make  It  worae.  They  also  con- 
tend VAT  wUl  do  Uttte  or  nothing  to  bring 
the  TJ.S.  any  significant  advantages  In  Inter- 
national trade. 

Ttiat.  In  a  nutshell,  is  VAT.  The  attached 
sheets  will  acquaint  you  with  some  of  Its 
"proe"  and  "cons."  Additional  Information 
wtU  be  furnished.  I  am  aure,  by  the  news 
media,  and  In  the  near  future  my  ofDce  will 
contact  you  for  your  opinion. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  cooperation 
and  Intereot. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JOSEPR  M.  Oatdos,  M.C. 


Tn  Cabs  ram  VAT 

Interest  In  the  value  added  tax  was  height- 
ened In  the  United  States  by  Its  adoption  In 
the  IMropean  Common  Market,  as  a  principal 
source  of  revenue.  It  Is  also  the  basis  in  the 
EEC  for  border  taxes  on  imports  and  tax 
rebates  to  exporters  competing  for  a  share  of 
the  American  domestic  market.  No  such  in- 
centive, the  VAT  advocates  claim,  is  offered 
U.S.  exporters. 

The  posBltde  Increase  of  our  major  sources 
of  tax  revenue  here— corporate  Income  and 
payroll  taxes — and  the  resulting  adverse 
effects  have  added  to  VAT'S  attractiveness. 
Proponents  dalm  VAT  could  be  used  as  a 
partial  substitute  for  these  existing  taxes  or 
as  a  new  source  of  revenue. 

Increased  corporate  taxea,  they  point  out, 
would  further  distort  conditions  that  levy 
already  has  created.  Furthermore,  It  would 
worsen  our  ability  to  compete  In  Interna- 
tional trade.  Any  hike  In  the  IndlTldual  In- 
come tax  Is  most  unlikely.  VAT  advocates 
acknowledge.  In  view  of  increased  exemptlona 
and  reductions  provided  by  federal  tax  re- 
form legislation  In  1989.  Even  with  these 
reductions,  they  argue,  the  rates  In  the  mid- 
dle and  upper  brackets  are  stUl  ao  high  that 
any  Increase  In  this  tax  would  trigger  perverse 
effects, 

A  value  added  tax,  they  contend,  could  act 
as  a  partial  substitution  for  corporate  taxes, 
alleviating  some  of  the  present  burden  and, 
at  the  same  time,  give  the  U.S.  the  opportu- 
nity m  international  trade  competition  to 
counter  some  advantages  en]o3red  by  other 
nations  through  border  tax  adjustments. 
VAT  alao  could  be  used  as  a  partial  sub- 
stitute for  the  Individual  Income  tax  or  as  a 
completely  new  tax. 

In  either  case,  proponents  of  VAT  predict 
some  fMrm  of  this  tax  will  be  enacted  within 
a  decade.  According  to  them.  "The  sooner, 
the  better." 

THZ    CASK   AOAIKST    VAT 

Opponents  of  VAT  have  labeled  the  levy  a 
"regressive"  tax,  a  step  backward  which  will 
worsen  our  present  situation  If  enacted  and 
which  wUl  not  give  the  U£.  any  significant 
advantage  in  International  trade.  The  name 
Itself,  tbey  claim  is  a  smokescreen,  an  at- 
tempt to  hide  a  tax  the  American  public  has 
rejected  for  40  years — a  national  sales  tax. 

Claims  of  VAT's  success  In  Europe  are  dis- 
counted. European  nations.  It  Is  said,  have 
had  national  sales  taxes  in  one  form  or  an- 
other for  many  years.  VAT  merely  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  harmonl2»  the  different  tax  systems 
within  the  European  Economic  Community. 
IMrthermore.  they  claim,  the  tax  la  not  uni- 
form, varying  from  area  to  area  as  weU  as 
from  country  to  country.  Some  nations  ex- 
empt food  or  services;  others  favor  Qnanclal 
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.rtlvltles.  newap^)er8,  schooU.  etc.,  with  re- 

<%^  Z  rS^t.  of  VAT  buy  ^e  Wea 
,t  an  be  used  to  reduce  corporate  ot  Indl- 
Itaal  mcome  taxes.  Heavy  reliance  on  ta- 
!S^  taxation  does  not  mean  low  corporate 
?^  they  claim,  and  no  European  nation 
^a^  with  Wgber  corporate  levies  than  the 
tfai    has  reduced  Its  corporate  tax  as  a  re- 
^t  of  adopting  VAT.  Any  ^'^^^^^^ 
!irfual  income  tax  exemptions  or  In  welfwe 
25^ir^^ey  pr^llct.  wUl  be  felt  by  the 
ffi'e  Class  4age  earner.  VAT.   mey  potat 
™t  is  a  tax  lerled  on  consumer  expenditures 
^'  a  federal  study  revealed  groups  earning 
nnder  $10,000  a  year  accounted  for  82.5  per- 
«nt  of  overaU  consumer  •^^.d"^'?.  J^* 
Svantages.  If  any,  to  be  gained  by  VAT  to 
mtematlonal  trade  are  so  minor  as  to  be  dls- 
««inted  bv  the  opponents  of  the  tax. 
T^ncluslonTK  against  VAT  declare 
that  IP  a  national  sales  tax  does  come  about 
tt  should  be  a  retaU  sales  tax.  not  an  added 
ialue  tax.  Under  the  former,  the  retailer  col- 
iMts  the  tax  from  his  customers  and  pays  the 
aoTernment  In  fuU.  Under  VAT,  the  revenue 
would  be  coUected  In  bits  and  pieces  during 
the  production  process,   resulting   In   heavy 
pi^r   work   and    additional   administrative 
chores. 

Hotis*  OF  lUpaMixirrATrvMi. 

Waahington,  DC. 
To-  Phone  poll  participants. 
Prom :  Congressman  Joseph  M.  Oaydos. 

DXAK  CmzacNs:  During  the  past  several 
weeks  you  have  been  participating  In  a 
phone  poll  survey  to  determine  public  opln- 
ton  regarding  the  proposed  federal  value 
added  tax  (VAT).  This  proposed  source  of 
revenue  was  suggested  by  the  administration 
and  was  linked  to  the  possible  elimination 
of  existing  school  property  taxes. 

I  am  sure  you.  as  a  phone  poll  participant 
are  Interested   ha  the  final   results   of   this 
poll   A  majority  of  those  polled  Indicate  an 
overwhelming   opposition   to   the   sxiggested 
VAT  tax.  Here  are  the  final   results: 
Against :  2,337  or  77.0''?. 
For:  409  or  13.6%. 
Undecided :  288  or  9J>%  ■ 
Total:  3,034 or  100<%. 

Since  this  question  stirred  great  Interest 
among  our  citizens,  I  sincerely  felt  the 
President  himself  should  be  informed  of  the 
results.  Therefore.  I  have  written  a  letter 
to  the  President  and  I  have  enclosed  a  copy 
for  your  Information. 

I  am  sure  you  agree  that  this  is  another 
effective  way  of  transmitting  the  voice  and 
opinion  of  our  district  cltlaens  to  Washing- 
ton. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JoRTH  M.  Oatdos, 
Member  o/  Con^raa. 


House  o»  Rxi»««8ki«tativxs. 
Wtuhington,  D.C.,  May  IS.  1972. 
Tax  PaxsmsMT, 
TRs  Whtts  Houbb, 
WaaMngton,  D.C. 

My  Dbab  Ma.  Pmbibbnt:  Several  months 
ago,  the  news  media  informed  the  American 
public  the  admlnlstratlDn  was  considering 
a  value  added  tax  (VAT)  In  order  to  provide 
the  Federal  Government  with  additional  rev- 
enues to  meet  Increasing  govemmenta:  op- 
erating costs.  This  announcement  triggered 
national  interest.  particxUarly  since  it  linked 
the  adoption  of  such  a  tax  with  the  possible 
elimination  of  local  school  property  tans. 

I  was  most  Interested  m  this  propotal 
since  I  represent  the  20th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  which  Is  a  highly  taxed 
area  and  where  the  school  property  tax  has 
long  been  the  moet  burdensome  of  all  real 
estate  taxes.  I.  too,  have  long  advocated  the 
elimination  of  local  school  property  taxee 
and  have  Introduced  legislation  to  permit  an 
Income  tax  credit  for  payment  of  school 
taxes. 
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In  order  to  determine  the  opinion  of  our 
constltutuents  on  this  far-remchtng  questton, 
I  took  a  personal  pbona  poll  of  S.084  lert- 
denta  of  the  aoth  District.  The  foUowlng  are 
the  results  of  this  poU  and  are  mcluded  fbr 
your  study  and  asislderatlon: 
Against:  2.387  or  77.0%. 
For:  409  or  18.8%. 
undeddsd:  288  or  9.0%. 
Totals:  8.084  or  100%. 
I  think  It  proper  I  caU  attention  to  the 
fact  that  while  this  poll  was  In  progress  many 
of  tHose  wtio  opposed  VAT  expressed  a  doubt 
that   school   property  taxes  would  ever  be 
eliminated.  This,  I  believe,  reflects  a  disturb- 
ing distrust  in  the  credlhUlty  of  elected  offi- 
cials. It  appears  that  the  public  no  longer 
believes  In  promises  regardless  of  the  sincer- 
ity of  such  promises  or  propoeala.  Many  of 
Oiose    participating   MoiphastBed    that    they 
voted  for  VAT  only  In  the  hope  that  addi- 
tional tax  reform  would  be  fortHoomlng. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  relied  upon  thU  per- 
sonal phone  poll  on  several  past  occasions  In 
order  to  determine  local  reaction  to  various 
national  questions  and  issues.  I  have  found 
the  poll  to  be  an  extremely  rapid  and  rea- 
sonably accurate  method  of  obtaining  pubUc 
opinion  in  my  district.  For  example,  a  like 
phone  poll  survey  made  last  simimer  foUow- 
lng Initiation  of  your  new  economic  program 
proved  astonishingly  accurate.  My  district 
showed  overwhelming  support  for  your  ac- 
tions at  that  tune  which  were  reflected  a 
short  time  later  In  the  results  of  a  national 
poU  The  results  In  my  aOth  Congressional 
District  differed  by  less  than  1%  from  those 
complied  nationwide. 

Mr.  PresWent.  I  believe  I  speak  on  behalf 
of  aU  our  district  citizens  when  I  state  that 
we  are  anxious  to  help  and  support  a\ii  Presi- 
dent whenever  possible.  LUtewlse,  I  hope  your 
administration  will  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  resiilts  of  this  phone  poU  siirvey 
during  deliberations  regarding  the  propoeed 
federal  value  added  tax. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

JosxpH  M.  Oatdos,  MX!. 

THl  WHITS  Housx, 
WaaMnffton.  May  23,  1972. 
Hon.  JosxPH  M.  Oatdos, 
Uouae  of  BMpna«ntativea, 
Wiuhin§1)on.  D.C. 

paaa  Mk.  Oatdos:  I  would  like  to  ac- 
knowladge  and  thank  you  for  your  letter 
to  the  President  presenting  the  results  of 
the  poll  you  oonducted  In  your  Congressional 
District  to  determme  the  reaction  of  your 
constituents  to  imposition  of  a  value  added 

tax. 

Tou  may  be  assured  your  letter  wUl  be 
brought  to  the  President's  attention  upon 
his  return  and  in  the  meanwhile  wlU  be 
shared  with  the  appropriate  members  of 
the  staff. 
With  cordial  regards. 
Sincerely, 

RKHAXS  K.  Cook. 
Deputy  Aasiatant  to  the  President. 
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The  results  of  your  poll  certainly  are  timely 
and  win  be  given  fuH  consideration  In  aat 
work  on  the  subject. 

Blufsiy. 

jbn.Baa<u., 
Deputy  Aaaiatcent  Saeretarf. 

Rouss  OF  R«p«ssxirr«TTVES, 
Waahlngton,  DC,  Jvnt  22.  1972. 
To:  Phone  poll  participants. 
From:  Congressman  Joseph  M.  Oaydos. 

DsAS  FBisNDB :  Last  month  I  sent  President 
Nixon  the  results  of  our  telephone  poll  sur- 
vey on  the  propoeed  new  federal  Value  Added 
Tax  (VAT).  Tou  win  recsH  laie  findings 
showed  overwhelming  opposition  to  this  nrw 
form  of  taxation;  77  percent  agalnst_18_8 
percent  In  favor  and  9.5  percent  tradecwea 
I  am  now  pleased  to  forward  yon  a  copy 
of  the  Administration's  response  to  the  pOU 
Tou  wlU  note  that  Ds^aty  Assistant  BB»e- 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  Joe!  SegaD.  makesttjB- 
tlon  of  the  timeliness  of  the  poH  and  oows 
assurance  it  will  be  given  "fuU  consideration 
in  his  work  on  the  mattsr.  «w  -» 

I  would  llks  to  personally  thank  each  or 
you  for  taking  the  time  to  P*ft»^**« '°J^ 
phone  poU  and  for  your  wflltownf"  .**lS 
make  our  Government  work.  The  »«««*« 
and  cooperation  you  have  displayed  makes  me 
extremely  protid  to  serve  as  your  representa- 
tive In  Congress. 
Thank  you  all  very  much. 

Sincerely,  ,,_ 

JOBSFH  M    OATW5S.  MC 


Ths  Depa«t)msnt  of  THX  TSKASOaT, 

Waahington,  D.C 
Hon,  JossPH  M.  Gatdos, 
Houae  of  Repreaentativea , 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  ^    „     ^ 

Deas  Ma.  Gatdos:  Mr.  Hlchard  K.  Cook. 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President,  referred 
to  this  Department  your  May  IS,  1972  letter 
to  President  Nlxon.  so  that  we  might  have 
the  benefit  of  the  results  of  a  poll  you  con- 
ducted to  determine  the  reaction  of  your  con- 
stituents to  the  imposition  of  a  value  added 

tax. 

As  you  noted  In  your  letter,  the  subsUtu- 
tion  of  a  value  added  tax  for  rwldsntliJ 
school  property  taxes  is  one  aitematlTe  that 
Is  being  considered  as  pert  of  a  study  re- 
quested by  Preeldent  Wlxon  of  ways  to  reform 
the  flnaaclitg  of  our  public  education  system. 


DOmO  80METHIN0  ABOUT  DRUG 
ABUSE 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  Fi.osn)A 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  BKPBISKNTA'nVIS 

Tueaday,  June  27.  1972 
Mr   FDQUA.  Mr.  Bpmker.  the  ilUclt 
drug  problem  In  these  UaMwi  States  ha* 
become  a  national  tragedy. 

Tt  is  for  this  reason  that  T  ■«  P"*" 
ticularly  proud  that  the  PlorWa  Medksal 
Aawciation  is  drfng  something  about  the 
problem. 

-mey  have  formed  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee on  drug  abuse  th»t  is  eomposed 
of  represenHsttves  of  the  profeestons  of 
phflxmacy,  education,  law.  law  «rfo«e- 
ment.  the  clergy  and  others  in  addltJon 

to  medicine.  . 

At  one  of  the  PBtfA  meetlngB  in  Orlando 

last  January,  Dr.  Rob«t  P.  Johnson  of 
Tallahassee,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
WMjunlttee  at  that  ttow.  gave  a  twt  con- 
cise mx>rt  of  Its  actWttes. 

I  Insert  his  report  here  because  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  and  to  cjOT- 
mendatton  tor  this  group  «or  wh»t  Uwy 
are  doing  to  aaslat  In  flndtng  a  solution 

The  report  follows :  

Acrmnra  of  FMA's  Ab  Hoc  Ookvwtbs  ow 

Dstro  AstrsB 

(By  Bohert  P.  Johnson.  M.D.') 

The  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Florida  Mes- 
cal AseoetatUm.  at  Its  mestlag  In  May  of  l»70. 
orsatod  an  Ad  Hoo  Committee  on  Drug  Abuse. 
In  doing  so.  It  was  acting  an  Beoommendatlon 
(rf    ttte    Aawdatlon's    Committee    on    Child 

Health. 

From  Its  verv  Inception  this  has  been  a 
unique  oonunlttee  of  the  FMA  iWause  of  Its 
genersi  structure.  It  Is  ae  lnt«nllsolpUi*arr 
ROUP  of  professional  men  and  woman  wl»o 
have  a  vital  Intajest  In  this  twrnendods 
problem  of  drug  abuse  In  our  State.  boCk 
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In 
1*1 


pMr^"i-nj  4juj   tHrough   the   organisations 
ftnd  profeMlons  they  reprMcnt. 

saio*  th«  flr«t  mwung  In  JaoJuonvUIe  on 
NovembM  i7.  1970.  Its  membership  has  In- 
creMcd  trom  15  to  30.  Thras  representatives 
of  staU  governmeat  agendea  »«rve  as  con- 
sultants. WTiat  originally  startad  as  a  one- 
day  maettof  avwry  fl»e  or  sU  weats  is  now  a 
two-day  inaatlng  with  subcommittee  meet- 
in«a  taklac  tha  flast  day  and  the  full  Com- 
nUKaa  tb«  toUewlng  day. 

Tha  Commlttaa  la  compoead  ol  repreeant- 
atKaa  at  tha  TUA  and  Its  Woman's  Auxiliary, 
noslda  Fbanaaflautlcal  Aaaodatlon,  State 
Pfpf.j*jffMrxt  at  KducaUon.  State  Board  of 
■Mnnfi  Bureau  of  Comprehensive  Health 
Pjj^witM  State  Division  of  Haalth.  norlda 
Bac  JuaaoU*  Court  Judgea.  I*w  Knforce- 
ff^^t  viarlda  Idusatlen  Aaaodatlon.  Florida 
FwltoarV:  Soeiaty.  StaU  Board  of  Medical 
SiasaUMra  an4  tha  Clargy. 

Ow  oonaultaata  repraaant  tha  Drug  Abuse 
Ptogma.  of  tha  Dapartaiant  of  Health  and 
Bahabtlltatlve  Servtcaa.  the  Governor's  Office 
aod  tha  Attoiney  Oenaral's  Office.  These  rep- 
fiantatlT—  give  freely  of  thMr  time  and  in 
BMoy  eaaos  paraooaJ.  expenaa  to  add  their 
laput  to  ovt  d^ibaratlons  and  I  am  sincerely 
ryta^  to  i«port  that  the  meetings  are 
Hwmn  waU  attended  even  tbotjgh  they  are 
held  in  various  parts  of  the  SUte.  I  cannot 
speak  highly  enough  of  their  dHlgent  and 
oonaclentlous  service. 

The  Commlttae  la  advlaory  In  nature  ana 
offers  Its  erpertlae  to  any  agency  which  de- 
slrea  this  aaslstance:  on  occasion,  we  give  !t 
even  though  we  hava  not  hwn  spaclflcany 
requested  to  do  so  when.  In  our  opinion,  the 
need  ta  sufflnlant  to  w«n»iit  inveatigatton. 

One  of  the  flrst  a^aaaleo  to  ask  for  our 
aaalstanca  was  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, which  rwiueated  that  we  formulate 
a  aet  of  grAWUMS  to  taa  Tise<t  by  eohool  per- 
sonnel In  alementary  and  8«x>ndary  schools 
concamad  with  drug  use  and  abuse.  These 
gtttdaUBaa  wwe  drawn  up  by  a  Sabcommlttae 
on  Education,  after  naaay  moatba  of  work  and 
hearings  with  law  enforcement  officials  and 
etfwatoM.  Tfcay  bawa  now  barn  aooapCed  by 
tba  Dapartanautt  of  Bttaestlon  and  bave  baeti 
clrcTiUtwl  to  all  aowaty  lobaaL  aystama  and 
i^_  |.|fggj  ^naf«  iii;.tiniinr>ii«iy  accaptad  and 

UnpiaBaanta^ 

Wt  b*Ta  baan  active  In  the  field  of  State 
liBgl^atlon.  both  In  an  adrlsory  capacity  to 
the  Legislature  and  the  institution  of  rac- 
amskanAtnona  for  subaaq'nantty  paaoad  lagls- 
Uttoo.  nrw  f  aai  tlii»t«  ba  an  a«twmaly  Unpor- 
t*nt  tusMttoP  of  tha  OoouBlttaa. 

Wa  iMwa  dona  aatenalva  lavaatlgatlon  Into 
iMsaial  araaa  whera  there  would  appaar  to  be 
a  xvaad  for  a  re-asaeasment  and  perheyjs  con- 
trols mat  of  all,  wa  support  unanltnoutfy  the 
r«9ommemlatiK>B  of  ttie  AMA  and  tha  Board 
of  Oofmmtn  oC  fhm  VU\  tbat  pbyrtoiana  be 
tngod  tott^t  ttaatr  «aa  of  ■mphaawnlnea  and 
oMkv  atttKUiaac  ing»  «o  apaclAc.  wail  reoog- 
alMd.  madlcal  LadfkWtlQQa.  Thla  Is  a  very 
gaaanllsad  lacommaBdatloiL  but  I  balleva  the 
lotaot  la  «aU-«:tpUnatory.  We  strongly  rec- 
omjpend  tli*t  joma  control  be  placed  on  the 
(tlBpanflhig  of  dIapoaaMe  needlee  and  syringes. 
iMvoyotiean  QMla  County  has  an  onCnanoe 
forbidding  sale  without  a  preactlptlon.  We 
WOU14  tevor  mxab.  iecWatlMk  but  would  ao- 
capt  a  laeaar  cootnd  whlob  would  accomplish 
tj3«  aaiiM  fwrpoee-  We  c&n  no  longer  continue 
to  plaoa  t&Ia  paraphernalia  In  the  hands  of 
yovng  paopla  UuUacrlmioataly. 

Wa  ^^■"  muat  oiya  lil  phyatclaiw  to  lasura 
non-uaaMUty  of  tJjaae  itoma  when  dJapoeod  of 
In  the  oflleo  refnaa.  fl»e  Oommlttae  still 
ramalna  In  faror  of  a  tilpUoata  narcotic 
preacriptlon  plan  for  Florida  but  Is  continu- 
ing t^  8a»ae«gatlon  of  the  plan  befora  be- 
gtnmx^  any  tnrVbtr  titmist  In  thla  dlractlon. 

Titan  ta  a  naetf,  tn  cair  optnlon,  for  ex- 
pMirtn  toboratory  faclttttaa  within  tlie  Dlvl- 
abaa  at  WmHth  tor  analyala  of  urine  q>aclmerns 
•aitloalarty  for  UetJiiadone  Clinics  In   the 


SUte.  These  clinics  have  s4)eclflc  requlre- 
naenu  from  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  for  spot  checking  of  urine 
on  a  weekly  basis  and  at  present  existing 
funds  for  this  purpose  are  limited.  This 
poaalblllty  Is  currently  being  explored  with 
the  Division.  We  supported  leglalaUon  in  the 
past  session  of  the  Legislature  relaUve  to  a 
change  In  the  marijuana  laws  in  Florida.  On 
the  haais  of  existing  evidence,  we  do  not 
now  see  any  basis  for  a  further  UberalUaUon 
of  this  law.  We  favor  tha  establishment  with- 
in Florida  of  a  uniform  ccntrolled  substance 
act  and  we  have  been  working  with  the  Leg- 
islature on  this  matter. 

We  have  acted  as  the  intermediary  on 
numerous  problems  existing  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  private  segments  of  the  drug 
abuse  problem  in  Florida  and  are  continuing 
to  do  ao. 

For  the  past  several  months  we  have  been 
very  concerned  with  the  problem  of  youthfvil 
drug  offenders  and  facilities  and  methods  for 
their  treatment.  A  Subcommittee  on  Youth- 
ful  Drug   Offenders    was   appointed   and   It 
proceeded  through  Its  chairman.  Mrs.  Arnold 
Spanjers.    to   survey    the   governors   of   the 
other  49  states  as  to  what  programs  they  had, 
how  they  were  funded,  and  their  shortcom- 
ings. The  response  was  tremendous  as  46  gov- 
ernors replied  to  our  inquiry  and  voluminous 
amounts  of  helpful  material  were  received. 
Next  It  was  felt  that  we  should  survey  the 
Juvenile  Court  Judges  in  Florida  to  deter- 
mtae  their  feeUngs  and  needs  !n  this  area. 
We  received  replies  from  60  per  cent  repre- 
senting  a   good   statewide   distribution,   and 
almost  unanimously  they  felt  that  facilities 
available    to    them    were    Inadequate     This, 
then.  Identmod  the  need,  and  work  Is  con- 
tinuing very  vigorously  to  attempt  to  correct 
thlfl  situation.  The  Subcommtttee  is  working 
very    actively    with    the    Division    of   Youth 
aerncas  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Kehabllltattve    Services,    and    we    anticipate 
much  improvement  in  the  area  of  drug  edu- 
caUon  and   rehabilitation  to  update  an  al- 
ready excellent  program  within  the  Division 
of  Management  of  Youthful  Offenders. 

For  approximately  one  year  now  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  wor*tng  very  actively  on  a 
project  that  we  feel  to  be  of  utmoat  ImpOT- 
tance    Through   the  help  of  the  New  York 
SUte  Department  of  Health,  a  grant  from  the 
Drug  Abuse  Pro^^rara  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  RehablUUtlve  Servlcoa.  and  the 
work  of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  you 
hava  iwcalved  in  the  mall  a  Desk  Reference 
on  Drug  Abuse.   We   believe  this  to  be  one 
of  the  moat  important  pieces  of  information 
that  a  phvslclan  oan  have  available  to  him. 
The  manual  covers  dlagnoels  and  emergency 
treatment  of  drug  overdoaee.  a  section  on  the 
legal    reaponalbUmea    of    the    phyaldan    in 
treating  caaes  of  drug  abuse,  and  a  section 
listing  the  names,  addresses,  structuml  make- 
up,   and   the   dlrectora  of    referral  facilities 
in  all  areas.  There  is  also  a  section  on  labora- 
tories that  will  analyze  urine  specimens  for 
dangerous  drugs  and  an  up-to-date  bibliog- 
raphy  for   thoee    who   would   care    to   look 
fxirther  into  specific  drug  problems.  Lastly, 
but  by  no  means  least,  is  a  dictionary  of  drug 
culture   language.    This   has   been   a   major 
undertaking  on  our  part  but  we  beUeve  that 
the  rewards  to  be  gained  by  lU  use  make  oiu: 
efforts  worthwhile.   We  sincerely  hope  that 
aU  of  the  physlclaiis  In  Florida  will  keep  this 
reference  handy  in  their  offices  and  refer  to 
It  freely. 

In  the  very  near  futxu*  the  Committee  Is 
going  to  be  asked  to  provide  Its  servloea  and 
•xperlence  to  the  Attorney  Qeneral's  office 
for  a  very  challenging  project  which  will 
have  a  far-reaofalag  effect  on  drug  education 
In  Florida  and  the  nation.  Final  details  are 
being  formulated  and  an  announcement  will 
probably  be  made  In  Aprtl.  This  will  be  a 
giant  step  fowward  and  will  very  likely  be  the 
Committee's  greatest  undertaking  to  date. 
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The  Committee  has  always  been  concerned 
aix>ut  the  role  of  the  private  ph>-8iclan  in 
dealing  With  the  drujj  problem  In  his  com- 
nxunlty.  More  and  more  ynungstera  and  dis- 
traught paranta  an  Vooking  to  bim  for  guld. 
ance  and  help.  To  quote  a  portion  of  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  January  11,  1971. 
Issue  of  the  AnrrifAn  Medical  Hews,  "A  moie 
reaUettc  approach  to  the  problem  is  needed, 
and   the  medical  profession  must  lead  the 
way  Because  of  bis  education  and  his  stand- 
ing In  the  oommunlty  the  phsralclan  is  the 
ideal  individual  to  educate  thxiae  who  would 
use  drugs  about  the  dangers,  and  to  educate 
the  public  about  ways  to  meet  the  problem." 
Bertram  S.  Brown.  iiJD.,  .Oirector  of  the  Na- 
tional   iQsUtute    of    Mental    Haalth,    has 
suted    that    "Physicians    must    be    deeply 
icnowledgeabie   and   effective   advocates  for 
upgrading  oare  in  order  U»  treat  drug  addicts 
suooeaafully."  We  feel  so  strongly  about  the 
need  of  the   medlc^  profession  to  become 
mora  involved  in  the  drug  problem  that  we 
have  established  a  Subcommittee  on  Physi- 
cian iBvoivement.   You   will  receive  la  the 
mall  a  surrey  to  fill  out  and  return  to  ua, 
so   that   we  may  attempt  to  find  out  why 
more  doct«r«  are  not  Involved  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  to  ascerUln  In  what  way  we  can 
assist  you  in  becoming  more  knowledgeable 
m  vclunteertng  your  eervlMa  in  the  field  of 
drug  treatment  and  education.  A  recent  sur- 
vey   of    5.000    high    school   students   reveaU 
some  very  Interesting  reaulta.  I  think  per- 
haps for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  one 
question  has  the  greatest  significance.  The 
qiieetlon  Is  asked  If  you  had  or  have  a  drug 
problem  and  wish  asalaunce.  to  whom  would 
you  go.  Number  one  on  the  Hat  waa  a  former 
drug   addict.   Number  two  on   the   list  was 
the  personal  phyalclan  and  at  the  end  of  a 
long  list  of  others,  including  clergymen,  at- 
tomeye.  etc.,  waa  a  drug  counselor.  I  think 
the  reetUta  of  this  surrey  speak  for  them- 
aeivea.  It  haa  been  my  experience  personaUy 
and   tibe  expertenoe  of   many  others   that 
when  vou  go  to  tidk  to  young  people  about 
the  driig  problem  they  Uaten  to  a  physician 
with  more  Interest  and  reepect  than  to  any- 
one else.  The  logical  pdaoe  for  the  pwente  of 
a  young  person  who  is  abasing  ifrugs  to  turn 
Is  their  family  phyelclan. 

You  must  be  able  to  meet  this  challenge. 
And  a  challenge  it  truly  la.  I  recently  ad- 
divased  a  confer«[»ce  in  iaokaonville  and 
heard  a  former  young  drug  u«r  make  this 
statement:  "Unless  you  are  Involved  in  try- 
ing to  help  atop  the  proWem  you  muat  con- 
sider yourself  part  of  tiie  problem." 

The  Board  of  OcrvemorB  of  thla  Aasoclatton 
has  requested  that  all  county  medical  socie- 
ties esUbllsh  ad  hoc  oommltteea  on  drug 
abuse.  If  tble  1»8  not  yet  been  accomplished 
Irt  your  society,  let  me  urge  you  to  do  this 
without  delay.  I  toll  you  now  that  we  are 
being  crtttcteod  for  not  taking  a  more  active 
role  tn  thla  problem  and  thle  attitude  must 
be  changed.  Appoint  physlclana  to  your  com- 
mittee who  are  genuinely  intareatB*  in  the 
problem  and  will  be  willing  to  work  with  the 
oommunltv  leaders  wben  aslMd.  Belteve  me 
when  I  say  they  are  very  much  In  need  of 
and  desirous  of  your  services. 

It  19  time  for  the  medical  profession  m 
Florida  to  stand  up  and  be  counted,  for  this 
is  not  a  problem  that  Is  going  to  disappear 
by  Itself.  The  fact  that  Miami  la  now  the 
largest  single  port  of  entry  of  lUegal  drugs 
in  the  United  SUtea  and  the  fact  that  we 
now  conservatively  estimate  15,000  hard  core 
heroin  addlota  in  the  aoutheaat  Florida  area 
are  maBona  enough  for  ua  to  become 
invcdved. 

The  profeaaUm  haa  never  failed  In  ttae  past 
to  oosna  to  the  aid  of  the  pubUc  during  a 
period  at  crisis.  The  drug  crisis  la  upon  us 
and  no  one  can  ever  convince  roe  that  thU 
oraCeaslon  will  not  rise  to  meet  the  chaUenge 
once  again.  »w^^ 
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HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or  NBW  HaMFaHSM 
m  THE  HOUBK  OF  BUIPBBfflWTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  Jtme  27,  1972 
Mr    CiaVKLAND.  Mr.   apeaJwr.  re- 
oently  tiie  Houw  has  voted  twice  on  im- 
^nt  matters  relatiiw  to  education. 
The  first  of  these  votes  was  on  ttie  oon- 
Sence  report  on  the  Higher  EducaUon 
Act  of  1972. 1  vo*ed  against  the  report— 
Sme  8.  1B72.  218  y««»  to  180  nays.  The 
swond  to  which  I  reler  was  on  the  so- 
,«lled    Hataiaway    amendment    to    uie 
Health.  Education   and  Welfare  Appfo- 
nrlatlons  Act  for  fiscal  year  1973.  This 
SoS  occurred  on  June   15.   1972-yeas 
212,  nays  163— and  I  voted  In  the  affirm- 
ative. 

Because  many  of  my  consUtuents  are 
interested  in  educaUon-including  au- 
toorization  acts  and  funding  bUls-I 
-ant  to  take  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
Z^  votes  and  some  of  the  reasons  for 
casting  them  as  I  did-  Since  most  of  mj 
constituents  are  very  Inter^ted  In  is- 
sZ,  I  make  it  a  poUcy  to  try  to  keep 
tbem  informed,  and  when  appropriate  to 
exDlain  important  votes. 

On  the  issue  of  educaUon,  most  peo- 
ple are  for  quality  education  and  better 
educaUonal  opportunities.  Fortunately, 
many  of  them  realize  that  when  omni- 
bus amendments  come  up  for  a  vote 
there  may  be  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad. 
so  do  not  expect  from  me  an  a"tOTiattc 
•■yea"  to  every  proposal  which  Is  ofTered 
In  the  name  of  education. 

Before  discussing  the  specific  of  the 
two  votes  I  have  mentioned,  I  think  its 
appropriate  to  ofTer  a  few  observations 
to  the  way  of  background. 

CHANGIS  IN  naWRAI.  PAaTICIPATION   IN   EDCCA- 
TION    Ovm    THK   YIAaS 

Since  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1963, 
Federal  funds  appropriated  for  student 
assistance  programs  have  increased  frtan 
(91  330  000— strictly  for  NDEA  loans  In 
those  days— to  the  1972  level  of  $1,327.- 
100.000;  the  appropriation  for  the  Office 
of  EducaUon  has  increased  from  »652.- 
448.000  to  $5,776,213,000;  and  the  total 
Federal  funds  spent  for  education  and 
other  related  activities  has  gone  from 
$5,430,900,000  to  $13,922.315.000— In 
1971  The  higher  education  bill  author- 
izes over  $18  billion  for  educational  as- 
sistance, over  a  3-year  period. 

These  figures  indicate  the  tremendous 
financial  Investment  the  Government 
has  made  in  education  and  the  impor- 
tance that  has  been  placed  on  improve- 
ments and  assistance  in  this  field.  But  I 
would  submit  that  a  thorough  evaluation 
of  where  this  money  has  gone  and  wlU 
go  is  in  order.  Many  people  have  accepted 
as  absolute  the  premise  that  the  quality 
of  education  is  directly  related  to  the 
quantity  of  money  spent  on  It.  BxperleWje 
ha£  shown,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this 

is  not  necessarily  txue. 

TOO    MUCH    BCaEAUOBaCT    AWD    PAPsawoaK 

A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent 
on  some  programs  with  very  few  appar- 
ent results.   In   addition,   as   time   has 
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passed  and  more  money  has  been  spent, 
more  and  more  bureaucracy  has  been 
created  to  disperse  the  fimds. 

Program  has  been  added  to  program, 
resulting  lit  a  JungJe  of  waste  and  dupU- 
catlon.  Many  insUtuttons  of  hlghw  edu- 
cation have  even  hired  «peclali»t«  on  the 
procurement  of  Federal  assistance,  the 
system  has  become  so  complicated  ana 
huge.  Ttils  in  turn  has  aggravated  a 
tendency,  so  often  the  case  with  JWwal 
grants;  for  the  money  to  go  to  the  richer 
and  larger  instituUons.  those  that  can 
afford  such  specialists  and  to  allow  some 
faculty  members  to  do  research  InsteBfl 
of  teaching.  I  have  even  had  eduajwrs 
in  my  district  complain  to  me  bitterly 
about  the  amount  of  I'ederal  paperworK 
which  U  often  more  expensive  than  they 
can  afford.  Indeed  in  some  cases  the  ex- 
pense of  paperwork  exceeds  the  amount 
of  the  requested  grant. 

Another  effect  these  massive  progrwns 
are  having  on  education  Is  that  they 
breed  a  disturbing  conformUy.  InsUtu- 
tlons  faU  over  each  other,  like  sheep  to 
pasture,  chasing  the  bureaucratic  buck. 
And  ttiat  buck  is  too  often  dispensed  by 
a  coconformlst.  Is  this  helping  the  qual- 
ity of  education?  

vocanoNAi.  mncaxiOBi 
Some  areas  of  education  have  received 
less  attention  and  less  aid  than  they 
merit.  Vocational  education  Is  one  of 
Uiese.  I  have  long  supported  eflorte  to 
assist  this  field.  Last  year  in  my  anni^ 
auestionnaire  to  my  constituents,  I  a^ted 
If  they  felt  that  Uberal  arts  education 
had  been  over-emphasised  at  the  ex- 
pense of  vocational-technical  education. 
An  overwhelming  68  percent  of  those 
who  answered  did  so  in  the  afllrmatiye. 
Recently.  I  received  a  very  encourag- 
ing report  from  the  New  Hampshire  De- 
partment   of    Ktluratlfin    on    the    New 
Hampshire  Technical  Institute  and  Vo- 
catlonal-Technical  Colleges.  This  report 
reaffirmed  my  belief  that  vocational  and 
technical  schools  are  serving  a  vlt^  role 
in  our  educaUonal  and  economic  systems^ 
One  of  the  significant  facts  pointed  out 
In  the  report  was  that  only  10  percent 
of  the  graduates  of  these  s^ool^  In  New 
Hampshire,   who  had  sought  full-time 
employment,  were  sUll  hunting  Jota  as 
of  August  30, 1971.  TtMs  was  despite  th^ 
lack  of  eocperience  and  the  high  level 
of  unemployment  at  the  Ume.  »  was  atoo 
found  that  ttwse   wrtl-Uralnwi,  highly 
motivated  yoimg  men  and  wwmo  are 
staying  In  New  HMnpshlre.  FuUy  79  pa- 
cent  of  the  graduates  employe*  full- 
time  ranained  in  ttoe  State  and  83  per- 
cent  of  theae  actually  commute  to  work 
from  their  heme  towns.  This  Is  extreme- 
ly importani  for  the  economic  and  so- 
cial weU'betoB  of  ivrai  States  and  My» 
a  great  deal  for  the  relevance  of  this 
type  of  education. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  in  the  past 
few  years  while  stwteit  unrest  has  bewi 
the  story  in  many  o^eaes  across  the 
country,  vocational  and  technical  schools 
have  remained  relative  untouched.  I 
brieve  tWs  Is  because  there  Is  greater 
motiratlon  on  the  part  of  tha  sfcudeots, 
and  because  they  find  tbrtr  studleB  more 

relevant  and  hrtereating.  Vocatlanal  and 
technical    edueatixm    Is    obviousiy    atte 

area  where  money  spent  Is  well  spent. 
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A  different  awiroach  to  student  aid. 
which  I  have  actively  suppaatedorsc  toe 
yeaxs,  Is  the  eonoiti^  of  gtvtng  a  *a« 
cxHttt  to  parents  who  tiaiv«  dspendmite 
In  oollcces.  universltta^  and  private 
schools,  •mis,  «  seems  to  me  is  a  fair 
way  to  assist  most  students,  regardlesaor 
economic  status. 

All  in  all,  I  believe  a4d  to  education 
staoold  be  high  on  our  Ust  of  national 
prtorttica.  Howcfrer,  wa  staonkl  not  allow 
the  number  of  prograMB  aod  bureauctacy 
to  get  out  of  hand.  We  should  not  be 
afmM  to  discard  oM  programs,  which 
have  prweti  unproductive,  and  *y™* 
ones  that  show  alpa  that  they  ml*it 
work.  And  we  should  not  aw*  af»„»»^J 
in  prefewsMse  to  a  really  good  bUl.  A  tttUe 
common  sense  and  reason,  tfas  Itod  ex^ 
pertenoe  teadtes,  siMtiMI  be«erclsed. 
ram  taatam  asuoaiiow  boa, 
Mr.  Speaker.  let  me  now  discuss  Ih 
some  detail  my  reasons  for  voting  a«ainat 
the  conference  report  on  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Am«idments  of  1072.  At  the  out- 
set I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  voted 
for  passage  of  the  House  version  of  the 
legislation  last  Novwaber. 
Moaan 

Much  of  the  debate  and  diseossion  ecn- 
oemlng  the  conference  report  centered 
on  the  busing  issue.  My  only  comment  in 
this  regard  is  that  I  think  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  we  hav«  not  spoken  more  clear- 
ly  on  the  subjeet.  THe  oontereea  Ignored 
the  will  of  the  House  on  busing.  They  per- 
mitted the  Inclusion  of  $100  million  for 
tiie  Commissioner  of  Bducation  to  <h«w 
up    a    pian    for    metropolitan    pchool 
dlBtriots.  Tbit.   type  of   school  dlsWct 
oould  not  operate  wiUxout  busing.  Ttm 
also  did  not  follow  the  eipkictt  instruo- 
tUHQS  of  the  House  on  tha  »>»*«^gamend- 
ment  itself.  As  a  matter  ol  procedure,  I 
think  it  U  regrettable  tiiat  they  «ttd  not 
foUow  our  instructions.  A  saod  deal  is 
being  said  theae  days  about  the  House 
not  perfonning  its  function,  or  dJ^ng  Us 
job.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  permit  the 
corifereee  to  ignore  expreased  instruc- 
tions contributes  directly  to  the  weakne» 
and  inefflciwioy  of  the  Houae,   whkii 
seems  to  oonoem  eo  many. 

However,  this  partteuUr  aapeet  of  the 
matter  and  my  own  fertlngs  that  Con- 
gntB  should  act  decisively  to  prevmt 
forced  busing  to  achieve  racial  balanee  in 
schools,  are  not  the  only  reasons  fear  my 
^igfHytrtng  vote  on  the  oonXereoce  re- 
port. The  argumento  presented  iXf  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon.  Bdixh  C1«" 
particularly  Impreeeed  me.  Ttiis  distin- 
guished member  has  a  long  and  out- 
standing record  in  support  of  education. 
Ttieref  ore.  It  is  especially  significant  that 
many  of  the  questions  she  raised  during 
the  debate  were  not  answered  to  my  satis- 
faction by  the  proponents  of  the  bill. 

In  addition.  I  waa  impressed  by  the 
large  mnrtier  of  ccdlege  presidents  who 
spoke  out  against  the  report.  I  know 
some  of  them  personally  and  have  great 
ie«)ect  for  ttoeir  Judgment.  Ttoe  em- 
Uaman  from  North  Oartdtoa  cBsii. 
ROTR)  who  haa  spent  a  lifetime  in  edu- 
cation, also  made  some  interesting  and 
persuasive  points. 


hi 
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aumc  oppoBTT7NrrT  okants 

One  of  the  most  Important  of  these 
W9S  the  disclosure  that  if  all  the  pro- 
granu  in  the  bill  were  fully  funded  a 
student  could  receive  $7,900  in  Federal 
aid  a  year.  That  would  be  $1,400  under 
BOO,  $1,500  under  BOO,  $1,500  under 
NDEA.  $1,000  under  CWS,  and  $2,500 
under  OSL.  Surely  a  icollege  education 
has  not  become  that  expcnfiive. 

Another  of  his  points  was  that  the 
lure  of  $1,400  would  make  it  quite  proflt- 
able  for  a  youngster  to  emancipate  him- 
self totally  from  his  family.  Some  of  our 
welfare  programs  have  created  a  situ- 
ation where  a  father  is  encouraged  to 
leave  home  so  that  his  family  can  get 
welfare.  Are  we  going  to  do  something 
similar  with  the  children  as  weU? 

Speaking  of  the  $1,400  grants  to  each 
student,  I  am  not  convinced  that  everj- 
student  Is  entitled  as  a  matter  of  right 
to  this  money.  Is  this  not  an  economic 
□lagnet  to  less  qualified  and  poorly  moti- 
vated students  to  go  to  college?  Should 
not  our  aid  be  based  on  motivation  and 
achievement  as  well  as  need?  .\nd  Is  this 
not  a  form  of  class  legislation  which 
discriminates  against  middle  income 
students? 

Recent  studies  indicate  that  there  may 
be  too  much  emphasis  on  college  edu- 
catlan.  and  that  many  students  who 
graduate  from  college  with  high  hopes 
are  suddenly  faced  with  the  fact  that 
there  are  Just  not  enough  jobs  avail- 
able for  their  particular  skills.  With 
this  $1,400  lure  the  situation  can  only 
get  worse. 

AMOTKBa  ■MFTT  PHOMISX 

Our  present  aid  to  students  is  based 
on  the  theory  that  they  earn  it  by 
achievement,  and  must  demonstrate  a 
need.  There  is  no  Implication  that  they 
are  entitled  of  right  to  so  much  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  It  should  be  noted 
tha$.  If  these  older  progiBms  were  fully 
funded,  there  would  be  no  need  to  guar- 
antee each  student  $1,400. 

This  brings  me  to  another  of  my  ma- 
jor objections  to  this  legislation:  It  will 
probably  turn  out  to  be  another  empty 
promise,  contributing  even  more  to  the 
dlsllluslormient  of  the  young.  The  basic 
$1.400 — Pell — grants  depend  on  the  full 
funding— $853  million — of  the  EOG. 
work  study,  and  NDEA  programs. 
Porty-flve  percent  of  the  instltuticmal 
aid,  in  turn,  depends  on  the  funding 
of  the  ba£dc  grants,  to  the  tune  of  $450 
million. 

Based  Ml  past  performance,  there  is 
serious  doubt  that  Congress  will   fnlly 
fund  any  of  these  programs.  It  is  just 
unfair  to  make  empty  promises. 
iNarmrrioNAL  kw  what  havb  wb  w»oitoht? 

I  also  object  strongly  to  tying  institu- 
tional aid  to  student  financial  assistance 
This  Is  incentive  for  colleges  to  seek  out 
needy  students,  many  of  whom  might 
have  little  motivation  and  less  ability 
than  middle  Income  youngsters.  This 
discriminates  against  the  latter  group 
and  might  lower  the  standards  of  many 
of  our  educational  institutions.  As  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  'Mrs.  Edith 
Omcxn)  so  eloquently  stated  on  pages 
20282-20285  of  the  Conorxssional  Rbc- 
ou>: 
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In  a  OAO  audit  made  2  years  ago,  the  level 
of  academic  achievement  for  the  special  class 
of  students  at  one  college  was  fifth  graid*.  I 
am  advised  that  at  CTJNY.  compensatory 
education  is  provided  at  the  fourth  and  fifth 
grade  level.  Is  this  the  role  of  the  univer- 
sity— to  provide  classes  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  level  in  order  to  prepare  the 
youngsters  to  go  to  the  university?  I  do  not 
happen  to  believe  that  we  serve  the  Indi- 
viduals or  the  Nation  ly  follov  ing  a  policy 
that  has  as  Its  purpose  to  ti-y  to  perstiade 
colleges  to  take  students  unprepared  for 
college. 

I  was  appalled  by  these  facts  and  in 
agreement  with  the  gentlewoman's 
conclusion. 

She  went  on  to  quote  Bob  Clark,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Oregon  and 
former  president  of  San  Jose  State  Col- 
lege, who  also  made  some  very  interest- 
ing points: 

To  keep  young  people  off  the  Job  market 
our  society  has  made  the  college  or  univer- 
sity a  holding  operation  for  some  of  our 
students — a  kind  of  advanced  baby  sitting 
enterprise.  Higher  education  should  be  avail- 
able to  all  qualified  aspirants  who  can  profit 
therefrom:  but  they  who  do  not  want  higher 
education  should  not  be  coerced  to  enter- 
we  all  believe  that  society  has  oversold  Itself 
on  the  value  <A  college  education  for  all 
youth  and  undersold  the  Importance  and 
dignity  of  soctally  productive  and  useful 
work  of  other  forms. 

In  addition,  the  provisions  In  the 
higher  education  amendments  which 
concern  veterans  will  also  cause  a  simi- 
lar tendency  to  seek  out  this  group.  I 
am  in  favor  of  assisting  the  veteran  in 
getting  an  education,  but  is  a  veteran 
really  better  off  if  he  is  sought  out  and 
enrolled  by  an  institution  where  he  is 
ill-equipped  to  compete?  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  give  the  assisance  to  him  di- 
rectly and  not  to  the  institution?  The 
fact  that  the  bill  requires  a  Veterans 
Office  and  officer  and  that  approxi- 
mately one-half  the  funds  are  to  be  used 
in  counseling  and  office  operation  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  questionable  expenditure  of 
money,  particularly  as  it  is  an  unproven 
venture.  This  is  a  situation,  tjTpical  of 
many,  that  cries  aloud  for  a  pDot  proj- 
ect, at  least. 

SICALLEB  XNSTrrmOMS  S17JTEK 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  pro- 
vision and  many  others  in  the  bill  hurt 
rather  than  help  the  .smaller  private  in- 
stitutions. One  hundred  universities,  5 
percent  of  the  total,  are  now  receiving 
almost  70  percent  of  the  Federal  moneys 
As  I  mentioned  earlier  in  my  remarks, 
the  rich  get  richer,  for  these  are  the 
very  institutions  that  can  afford  to  set  up 
the  programs  required  under  the  vet- 
erans .section  of  the  bill  and  also  to  re- 
cruit from  low  income  families.  Are  we 
doing  a  service  to  education  by  helping 
the  few  giants  and  not  assisting  the 
others? 

It  is  estimated  that  350  private  4-year 
colleges  will  be  forced  to  close  by  1980 
if  they  do  not  receive  Federal  aid.  The 
House  bill,  for  which  I  voted  last  year, 
provided  for  such  assistance  by  basing 
68*^  percent  of  institutional  aid  on  a 
per  capita  formula.  The  conference  com- 
mittee eliminated  all  but  10  percent  of 
this  direct  assistance  and  this  10  percent 
goes  only  to  institutions  with  graduate 
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students.  This  will  only  serve  to  hasttti 
the  demise  of  these  small  undergraduate 
schools. 

A  real  and  dependable  program  of  in- 
stitutional aid  should  be  based  upon  a 
formula  having  to  do  with  the  needs  of 
the  institution  and  should  then  be  fi- 
nanced by  Itaelf,  not  dependent  upon 
other  programs.  I  believe  that  the  small 
and  private  colleges  make  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  American  educatlMisl 
system,  providing  a  balance  to  the  giant 
unlverelty.  These  institutions  offer 
uniqueness,  character,  and  personallad 
instruction:  factors  often  missed  on  the 
larger  campuses.  They  are  also  more 
flexible  when  It  comes  to  trying  some- 
thing new  and.  therefore,  offer  the  best 
testing  ground  for  Innovations  in  the 
field  of  education. 

PILOT  PROJXCTS 

This  brings  me  to  the  last  point  wldch 
I  would  like  to  make  concerning  the 
higher  education  bill.  I  believe  that  pro- 
grams with  such  far-reaching  caa- 
sequences  should  be  first  proven  by  pilot 
projects.  This  would  serve  to  bring  a  bet- 
ter perspective  to  the  plans  and  would 
save  money,  which  would  then  be  spent 
on  the  best  programs. 

I  think  It  would  have  been  far  wiser  to 
have  voted  to  continue  the  educational 
programs  now  in  effect,  spend  more  time 
considering  the  new  provisions  In  the 
higher  education  bill,  and  try  pilot  proj- 
ects with  some  of  these  new  programs. 

QTJALXrr  EDtrCATION  APPEOPKIATIONS 
AMXNSMXNT 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
spesik.  on  the  quality  education  ai?pro- 
priatlons  amendment,  better  known  as 
the  Hathaway  amendment. 

I  voted  for  this  amendment  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  which  was  to  help  the 
people  throughout  this  cotmtry  who 
have  been  disadvantaged  with  regard  to 
the  education  they  have  received.  The 
amendment,  which  we  passed — 212  j'eas 
to  163  nays — on  June  15.  1972,  provides 
an  additional  $363.8  million  over  the 
recommendation  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  These  funds  will  go  to  the 
areas  of  greatest  need,  including  $212.5 
million  under  title  I  ESEA  for  disadvan- 
taged children,  $27.6  million  for  voca- 
tional education  and  $23.7  million  for 
adult  education.  Several  other  impor- 
tant programs  including  libraries  and 
impacted  aid  will  receive  increases  trader 
this  amendment. 

Oenerally,  I  dislike  package  amend- 
ments which  affect  several  programs. 
When  confronted  with  this  t5T>e  of  legis- 
lation one  must  make  a  choice  based  on 
whether  the  good  sections  outweigh  the 
bad.  In  this  particular  case,  I  felt  that 
most  of  the  progrsuns  included  were  im- 
portant and  successful  enough  to  receive 
the  additional  funds. 

Under  the  committee  bill  many  of  the 
programs  were  to  receive  exactly  the 
ssune  fimds  they  did  in  the  previous  fis- 
cal year.  This.  I  beHeve,  was  imrealistlc. 
since  inflationary  costs  would  cause  a 
5 -percent  cutback  In  existing  programs 
now  being  conducted  in  local  school  dis- 
tricts. Also,  because  of  revisions  in  the 
formula  under  which  such  funds  are  al- 
located, many  States  stood  to  lose  ESEA 
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fsids  so  that  they  would  have  less  than 
last  year. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  aim  of  tWs  amend- 
ment was  quality  education.  This,  I  feel, 
should  be  the  ultimate  goal  of  Congress. 
Qoahty  education  is  the  major  issue,  not 
wiantltv  spent  on  education  nor  busing 
to  achieve  racial  balance.  Now  that  the 
higher  education  amendments  have 
beoi  passed.  It  is  only  fair  and  logical 
that  more  money  should  be  spent  on 
programs  aimed  at  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  education  of  the  disadvantaged  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  levels, 
only  in  this  way  can  they  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  afforded  them 
by  the  other  legislation, 

I  frankly  fear  that  we  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  Hopefuly  In  the  future 
Congress  will  do  a  better  job  of  exercis- 
ing oversight.  By  so  doing  we  will  be  able 
to  correct  some  of  the  mistakes  these 
remarks  suggest  we  have  made. 


DDT 

HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

or  Missotnii 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1972 


Mr.  SYMTNOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  toxic 
exposure  to  insecticides  may  be  fatal; 
but,  immediate  treatment  with  the  anti- 
dote could  be  lifesaving.  The  right  anti- 
dote must  be  inunediately  available 
wherever  there  may  be  toxic  exposure  to 
pesticides.  Atropine  Is  the  only  available 
antidote  to  organophoephorus  and  carba- 
mate insecticide  poisoning. 

Thus  far,  th*  AtroPen  is  the  only  avail- 
able means  for  the  automatic  injection 
of  atropine  by  nonmedical  persormel,  to 
individuals  poisoned  by  organoprfios- 
phorus  or  carbamate  insecticides.  There 
is  available  an  insecticide  poisoning 
emergency  treatment  kit  cMitaining  five 
AtroPen  automatic  injectors  and  one 
training  injector.  Each  AtroPen  contains 
2  milUgrams  of  atropine.  The  United 
States  and  their  allies  have  purchased 
over  35  million  AtroPens  for  use  as  anti- 
dotes to  organophosphorus  compounds. 

Since  poisoning  with  organophos- 
phorus compounds  requires  immediate 
treatment  it  is  essential  that  the  drug 
be  given  as  soon  after  exposure  as  pos- 
sible; and  it  is  essential  that  the  drug 
begin  to  work  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Blood  levels  of  atropine  parallel  the  in- 
crease in  heart  rate  caused  by  atropine. 
The  graph  shows  the  difference  in  time 
required  to  achieve  an  increased  heart 
rate  when  atropine  is  taken  by  mouth, 
injected  with  an  ordinary  syringe  and 
administered  with  an  AtroPen.  In  view 
of  this.  I  am  pleased  EPA  has  begun  to 
act  on  this  matter  with  their  ban  on 
DDT;  however.  I  would  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  two  articles  detail- 
ing the  dangers  to  the  public  and  mi- 
grant farmworkers.  "Rie  first  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  June  18.  1972. 
and  was  written  by  E.  W.  Kenworthy. 
Ths  second  by  Victor  Cohn  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  June  16.  1972: 
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[From  the  New  York  Tlmei.  Jtme  18,  l»7ai 
DDT:    IM  TH«  EHB  TH«  Risks  Wns  Nor 

AOCKPTABLI 

Washinoton. — A  decade-long  struggle 
c*me  to  what  may  prove  to  b«  the  decMve 
turning  point  Imst  week  wh«n  WUUam  D. 
Ruckelahaus,  admlnlatrktor  of  the  EnTlron- 
m«nt*l  Protection  Agency,  orders  a  b«i, 
effective  Dee.  31,  on  almoet  all  remaining 
domestic  ueee  of  the  toxic,  vlrttiany  non- 
degrmdable  pesticide  DiyT. 

Mr.  BuektiShaua'  dedalon  osme  at  a  time 
when  domestic  use  bu  fallen  from  a  ION 
peak  of  Tfl  million  pounds  to  about  13  nUl- 
Uon  poundfl.  Furthermoee,  the  order  appUed 
to  only  14  tisee  wttloh  were  not  trader  ean- 
ceUatlon  notice.  The  mort;  Important  was  use 
on  cotton,  8fl  per  cent  of  the  tfl«al. 

Nevertheless,  the  order  had  a  tremendoua 
public  Impact  because  for  many  the  DDT 
battle  had  come  to  epitomise  the  strug^e 
over  the  environment. 

There  were  three  good  reasons  for  this. 
First,  the  battle  dramatized  one  aspect  of 
the  human  oooditlon — of  great  expectations 
aroused  by  the  application  of  sclentlflc  dis- 
covery only  to  be  dashed  by  experience  and 
larger  knowledge.  Second.  It  made  ecology 
understandable— peregrine  faloons  alMorbed 
DDT  in  their  systems;  the  females  l&ld  thin- 
shelled  egge  that  broke,  the  yoting  were  not 
hatched.  Third,  the  flght  over  DDT  reduowl 
to  homely,  down-to-earth  terms  the  basic 
struggle  between  environmentalists  and 
those  "practical"  people  who  complain  that 
the  environmentalists  are  opposed  to  "prog- 
ress." In  eoonocnlc  l&ngtiage,  the  struggle  Is 
over  the  "coet-beneflt  ratio."  And  nowhere 
has  this  ratio  of  costs  versus  benefits  been 
more  controversial  than  In  the  DDT  battle. 
The  battle  had  Its  real  beginning  in  1963— 
although  some  Mologlsts  had  warned  earlier 
of  the  dangen  in  excessive  use  of  the  per* 
slstent  pesticide — with  the  pubUcatkn  of  the 
late  Rachel  Canon's  "The  SUent  Spring." 
The  book  came  as  a  shock  to  those  who  re- 
membered how,  m  World  War  U  and  aftar. 
DDT  had  been  oelebratad  as  the  "wonder" 
chemical.  And  wondws  It  had  performed, 
eliminating  In  South  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  the  typhus-carrying  louse  and  ma- 
larla-l^ransmlttlng  moequtto. 

At  home  and  abroad  a^cultural  scientists 
found  that  DDT  ma  effective  against  a  whole 
range  of  crop-destroying  peets.  Production  of 
the  chemical  boomed,  trade-name  pesUctdes 
with  a  DDT  base  proliferated,  and  usee — In- 
cluding spraying  of  domestic  gardens,  shrube. 
shade  trees  and  even  Interiors  of  houses — 
became  indiscriminate. 

The  Carson  book  Infused  with  the  odor 
of  death  ("and  no  birds  sing")  the  warning 
that  hitherto  had  been  burled  In  sdentlflc 
papers.  "Unsclentlflo."  said  some  scientists, 
and  "overwrought,"  said  others.  But  still 
others  sui>ported  her. 

From  then  on,  the  battle  was  joined.  The 
National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Association, 
representing  the  manufscturers  and  fmniUa- 
tors  ot  DDT.  rose  to  its  defense.  They  had 
the  support  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees, some  farmer  organlBationa.  ootAon 
state  members  of  Oongrees  and  some  sclOQ- 
tlsts.  Including  Norman  Borlaug,  winner  of 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prl«e  for  developing  new 
wheat  strains,  xrtio  has  recently  denounced 
in  unsdentlflo  language  the  advooattes  of  a 
DDT  ban. 

It  was  a  coaUtlon  with  a  powerful  eco- 
nomic and  political  base,  far  more  formid- 
able than  the  unorganised  coalition  of  biol- 
ogists, environmental  organizations,  bird 
lovers,  and  vnitere,  who  sought  a  ban  on 
DDT. 

What  turned  the  tide?  Many  things.  For 
one  a  study  in  IMfl  said  that  tests  showing 
DDT    produced    cancer    In    mloe    "did    not 
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prove  carcinogenicity  for  human  beings  at 
the  very  muCb  lower  levels  to  which  they  are 
actually  exposed,"  but  it  added  that  "a  re- 
markable degree  of  concurrence  has  been 
found  to  exist  between  chemical  carcinogen- 
esis In  animals  aiul  that  In  man  .  .  ." 

Most  important  was  the  sudden  emer- 
gence of  public  concern  for  the  environment 
In  19e»-6S,  and  with  It  tje  formaUon  of 
public  Interest  law  flrms,  staffed  with  highly 
skilled  and  aggressive  young  lawyers,  who 
knew  how  to  assemble  scientific  findings  and 
also  how  to  thread  their  way  through  the 
labyrinth  of  administration  law. 

In  October  1990.  lawyers  from  the  Envi- 
ronmental Defense  Fund.  represenUng  four 
environmental  organisations,  set  In  train 
what  was  to  beoonwi  "the  DDT  case"  by 
petltlonlnfc  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
Issue  notices  of  eaaosUation  of  the  registra- 
tion of  the  "economic  poison"  DDT  for 
Bhlpment  In  Interstate  commeroe. 

What  followed  was  a  highly  public  d«m- 
onstratlon  of  the  truth  of  what  has  bsoome 
for  students  of  government  a  cliche — name- 
ly, that  Federal  aganctes  very  oftan  subserve 
those  pilvaM  Interwts  they  are  supposed 
to  regulate  In  the  public  intenst. 

The  Deportment  of  Agriculture  fought  ev- 
ery Inch  ot  the  wa;.  At  first  It  ignored  the 
petttion  of  the  envlronmantal  groups.  Then, 
realizing  It  would  be  taken  to  ooiirt.  It 
Issued  notices  of  oanoellatton  for  four  minor 
uses.  Then,  brought  before  the  Federal 
Ooiu^  of  Appeals,  It  argued  (1)  that  It  had 
altvady  repUed  to  the  petition  by  its  no- 
tices. (3)  that  the  plaintiffs  bad  no  stand- 
ing to  sue  since  they  did  not  make  DDT 
or  use  it,  (3)  that  the  court  should  not  In- 
teriere  with  decisions  that  Concreas  had 
wisely  left  to  the  "expertise"  of  Executive 
departments. 

Ordej«d  by  the  court  to  issue  oaneelia- 
tlon  notices  on  all  remaining  uses,  or  say 
why  he  could  not,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Issued  notloes  for  60-odd  ussa,  but 
not  on  cotton. 


At  this  pomt.  responslbUity  for  pesticide 
registration  was  switched  by  the  President 
to  the  new  Bnvtronmantal  Proteotloo  Agen- 
cy, and  when  the  court  ordered  osaeellattan 
notices  on  all  remaining  uses.  Mr.  Ruckle- 
shaus — who  did  not  regard  the  manufac- 
toreis  or  the  Southeast  cotton  growers  as 
his  clients — oompUed. 

Montrose  Chemical  Corp.,  and  the  formtUa- 
tors  aeked  for  public  hearings,  and  In  their 
arguments  against  a  ban  they  weire  Joined 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  the 
end,  Mr.  RuckelShatis  overruled  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  hearing  examiner  that  the 
benefits  of  DDT  outweighed  the  dangers  and 
that  the  proposed  ban  should  be  reversed. 
Mr.  Rudteliihaus  found  that  the  risks  to 
the  environment  and  human  health  were 
"unacceptable." 

The  formulatot*  immediately  appealed  to 
the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  In  New 
Orleans — evidently  hoping  that  a  court  In  the 
Cotton  Belt  would  be  more  sympathetic  to 
their  arguments  than  the  Court  of  Appeals 
la  Washington.  The  Department  of  AgrlctU- 
ture  is  expected  to  join  their  suit  as 
Intervenors. 

The  environmental  groups  countered  by 
ftof-irvg  the  Courts  of  Appeals  for  the  EUstrtct 
of  Columbia  to  make  the  RuckelAatis  order 
effeoUve  ImmedUtely.  Their  real  purpoee. 
however,  was  to  keep  the  case  In  that  court. 

There  is  considerable  doUbt  among  lawysre 
whether  either  court  would  reverse  Mr. 
Buckelshaus  for  tbeee  reascHis: 

The  administrator  said  that  the  chief  sub- 
stitute for  DDT  would  be  methyl  parsthlon. 
a  highly  toxic  organo-pboephate.  more  effec- 
tive than  EM>T.  but  a  poison  that  degiadea 
quickly  and  so  Is  a  danger  only  to  unaUUed 
appUcatois. 
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Methyl  p«»tblon  is  now  used  almoet  exclu- 
sively on  cotton  In  CallTornia.  Arizona.  Texas 
kud  Arkanne.  Moreover.  In  the  Southeast  it 
has  long  been  mixed  nnth  DDT.  because, 
while  DDT  l»  effective  against  the  boll  worm, 
panuhlon  Is  more  effective  against  the  boll 
weevU.  Therelore,  many  appUcatoia  In  the 
•outbeaat  know  the  dangers  of  parathlon. 
Purthertnore.  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  said  the  delay 
In  ryfriflng  his  order  effective  was  to  provide 
tUhe  to  train  applicators  In  the  safe  use  of 
parathlon. 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus's  order  will  have  no  effect 
on  the  manufacture  of  DDT  for  export,  thus 
toaurlng  suppUee  for  anXl -malarial  programs 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  June  16,  1B72] 

DAT4   oh  PtBTUXDtS   WrTHHIXB   BY   EPA. 

SBhraTi   Pamh.   To(3 
(By  Vletor  Ooka) 

An  '^infeellng  and  negllgenf  BnvlroTi- 
menial  Prtrteettoa  Agency  hae  failed  to  glTe 
Oongieae  tbe  facta  It  needs  to  protect  2.6 
million  faitn  wortcers  against  a  growing  num- 
ber of  polaonoua  peetiddee.  a  Waehlngton 
public  tntereet  apokeeman  charged  yesterday 
TTie  facte-  With  SPA'S  new  DDT  ban  and 
declining  DDT  uae.  there  will  be  more  and 
more  uee  of  pestfeldes  like  the  organic  pbos- 
phatea  eaaler  on  the  environment  but  far 
bamer  on  the  health  of  thoee  who  work 
tn  the  fields. 

The  charge  that  the  BPA  has  denied  eon- 
greaelona!  oommltteee  repOTts  In  Its  fllee  on 
wWeapread  slckneeeee  of  farm  workers  was 
made  by  A  V  Rrebs  Jr  .  research  associate 
and  Jerry  Berman.  legal  counse!  for  the  Agrt- 
bualnasa  AcowwnlaWlJty  Project,  a  nonprofit 
vraithlngtoa  group  funded  by  the  Field 
PtmndatUn. 

TTiey  testified  at  a  Senate  Commerce  sub- 
committee hearing. 

"OfM  a  doaen  reporte"  tn  EPA  poeeearton. 
Ktebe  said,  trtl  of  farm  workers  who  became 
seriously  ill  baeause  they  pruned  trees  or 
worked  In  fields  as  long  as  a  month  after 
pesticides  were  used. 

He  elted  a  otudy  made  by  Dr.  Thomas 
MUby  of  the  California  State  Health  Depart- 
ment ituA  dted  Incident  after  incident  Ln 
TulM«  and  Kam  aDuotlee  dtnia  and  truck 
crop  land. 

For   example:    "Sept.    17.    1970  .  .  .  Kem 

County     (MoParUnd>,    Caltt Ranch: 

Roberts  and  La  Borde  (Paramount  Citrus 
arowBTS)  ...  32  reported  Ul.  la  serloualy 
i:3i  daya  after  appUcaUon  of  parathlon ) ." 

E^retoa  quoted  Dr.  Donald  S.  Kwallok  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Health  Department  as  say- 
ing that  i^rganic  phoep hates  In  196S  caused 
53  of  83  repoted  pesticide  polaonlngs. 

He  also  quoted  MUby  aa  saying  "there  Is 
probably  ac  even  more  common  form  of 
'advarae'  effect  In  farm,  workan — a  slow,  in- 
sidious Unpalrment  tt  haad-eye  oooidlna- 
tlon  and  other  neuromuscular  functions 
that  most  workers  might  just  scribe  to  'get- 
ting old.' " 

How  much  such  lllneaa  there  really  Is. 
senons  or  mild,  no  one  really  knows.  Krebe 
said. 

But  the  effbct  of  SPA  silence,  he  main- 
tained, may  be  continued  lack  of  protection 
for  farm  labor. 

President  Nixon  last  year  proposed  a  new 
pesticide  law.  The  House  Agriculture  (Com- 
mittee wrote  and  the  Rouse  passed  a  weaker 
verstoo.  The  Senate  Agriculture  Oommlttee 
laat  month  approved  what  moat  environ- 
mentalMte  call  a  batter  but  sttll  imperfect 
ifulon. 

One  inaTin  Itir  tha  Imperfections.  Kiebs 
insisted.  Is  that  ttie  BPA  haa  in  effect  sat 
an  the  annual  reporta  filed  by  Ita  *^3om- 
munlfey  studlea  peatlddes  projecta"  in  16 
statBB. 

■nia  charge  waa  called  'mnfatr  and  irre- 
epooalble"  by  Da^d  B.  Domlnlck,  EPA's  as- 
sistant administrator  for  p>eetlcldea.  He  did 
not  deny  that  the  reports  in  question  were 
not  send  to  Congress.  But  he  said; 
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la  response  to  the  administration  proposal, 
the  House  pesticide  bill  would  provide  that 
dangeroiu  farm  chemicals  must  be  applied 
by  rralued  certified  applieetors 

All  KPA  field  studies  are  available  for  vlew- 
iBg.  and  more  Uaaii  200  articles  have  been 
published  in  widely  available  Journals  as  a 
result. 

(JalUorula'a  Dr.  Uilby  testified  this  year 
before  a  Senate  Agriculture  subcommittee, 
aiid  Domlnlck  aJid  KPA  Admlntetrator 
William  D.  Ruckelshaus  gave  serious  atten- 
tion" to  U>e  organic  phoepb&te  toxicity  prob- 
leai  In  oral  tesUmAny  before  the  same  group 

Ruekelahaus  put  a  Dec.  31  effective  date 
cMi  hU  uear-ban  on  DDT  this  week  just  to 
prorUle  time  to  train  pesticide  applicators 
to  avoid  lutuxe  illness. 

Krebs  and  other  witnesses  nonetheless 
urged  the  envlroiimental  subcomnilttee  to  try 
to  jtrengtlien  the  pesticide  bill  to  force  the 
BPA  to  give  farm  workers  even  better  pro- 
tection 
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HON.  MARVIN  L  ESCH 

or  snCHIGAN 
IN  THB  HOUdE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesdav.  June  27.  1972 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr  Speaker,  the  possible 
busing  of  schoolchildren  to  achieve  ra- 
cial balance  is  one  of  the  moBt  Important 
Issues  facing  the  Nation.  Because  this 
question  directly  affects  every  home  In 
Livonia.  I  am  taking  this  means  to  com- 
municate to  you  my  feelings  on  this  is- 
sue and  to  assure  you  that  Congress  has 
taken  action  to  prevent  busing  in  Wayne. 
Oaltland,  and  Macomb  Coimties  this  fall. 

First,  let  me  summarize  the  convictions 
on  which  T  have  acted  as  .^ur  Congress- 
man. First,  I  do  not  believe  in  busing  of 
schoolchildren  to  achieve  racial  balance. 
It  is  neither  good  educational  policy  nor 
good  social  policy.  Second.  I  believe  that 
Congress  must  give  clear  guidance  to  the 
courts  that  busing  children  to  achieve 
racial  balance  Is  contrary  to  national 
policy,  •nilrd.  T  beUeve  In  the  right  of 
every  child  in  our  Nation,  regardless  of 
race,  to  receive  the  benefits  of  a  decent 
education.  Fourth.  I  beUeve  that  we  must 
find  an  alternative  method  of  financing 
our  school  system  so  that  we  no  longer 
rely  on  the  property  tax  as  a  major 
source  of  revenues. 

My  own  position  has  been  arrived  at 
after  carefiil  analysis  and  thought  and 
I  would  like  to  share  it  with  you. 

First,  the  busing  of  schoolchildren  to 
achieve  racial  balance  In  our  schools  is 
njt  a  viable  solution  to  the  complex  so- 
cial and  educational  problems  facing  our 
Nation.  Numerous  analytical  and  scien- 
tific studies  have  fully  demonstrated  that 
busing  does  not.  in  and  of  itself,  improve 
education  for  disadvantaged  students  or 
racial  minorities  Iixleed.  the  Ann  Arbor 
study  on  busing  Indicated  that  In  many 
cases  busing  actually  lowered  the  per- 
formance of  those  It  was  intended  to  aid. 

The  neighborhood  school  is  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  asset.  The  school  should 
be  an  Integral  part  of  community  life 
Many  parents  have  made  their  choioe  of 
housing  based  on  the  location  of  good 
sciiooi  systems  and  the  continuity  and 
security  offered  by  a  neighborhood  sch(X>l 
can  greatly  strengthen  the  ability  of  a 


child  to  learn  and  to  relate  to  the 
munity  as  a  whole. 

There  are,  certainly,  inferior  schools 
in  the  Nation  which  do  not  ofler  thalr 
students  a  decent  education.  The  answer 
to  this  problem,  however,  is  not  to  lower 
the  quality  of  th«  good  systems,  but  to 
raise  the  qtiality  of  the  poor  ones. 

Second,  while  the  Congrees  has  ooa. 
sistently  voted  over  the  past  few  yean 
against  the  busing  of  schoolchildren  to 
achieve  racial  balance,  the  wording  (^ 
these  resolutions  have  been  ambiguous 
and  for  that  reason  have  largely  been 
ignored  by  the  courts.  The  Coogress  ear. 
lier  this  month  approved  the  Broomfield 
amendment  which  is  explicit  in  its  mean- 
ing. The  18-month  moratorium  which  It 
establishes  will  clearly  stop  the  iiuple> 
mentation  of  decisions  such  as  the  Roth 
decision  that  would  require  metropoUtaa 
area- wide  busing. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Senate-Houae 
Conference  Committee  which  drew  up 
this  strong  EUid  elear  stotement  of  con- 
gressional opposition  to  busing.  All  of  us 
on  the  committee  were  Impressed  with 
the  involvement  of  millions  of  citizens 
who  made  their  views  known  on  this  im- 
portant issue.  Democracy  functions  best 
when  the  people  help  shape  our  Govern- 
ment's policy.  They  have  certainly  done 
so  in  this  crucial  matter. 

Third,  every  American  of  good  win 
believes  in  the  right  of  all  our  2.1  minion 
students  in  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  to  a  decent  education  which 
win  prepare  them  to  lead  fulfllllng  and 
responsible  lives  as  members  of  our  so- 
ciety. T  am  wholly  convinced  that  those 
who  oppose  busing  do  not  do  so  on  a  basis 
of  racism.  The  fact  that  they  support 
equal  educational  opportunities  and  work 
for  the  improvement  of  the  poor  schools 
belles  that  rtiarge.  They  brtleve,  quite 
simply  and  quite  correct^,  that  it  is  ab- 
surd to  bus  a  student  from  a  good  school 
to  a  poor  one.  Such  busing  adds  a  monu- 
mental, totally  unnecessary  and  unpro- 
ductive expense  to  school  budgets  when 
the  funds  coidd  and  should  be  used  for 
improving  the  schools. 

Fourth,  because  we  are  all  concerned 
about  our  children,  it  is  hard  to  oppose 
spending  on  our  schools.  Yet  property 
tax  levels  have  become  so  steep  that  an 
open  tax  rebellion  has  been  spreading 
throughout  the  Nation  and  in  school 
district  after  school  district  new  funds 
have  been  turned  down  by  the  voters.  At 
the  same  time,  the  courts  In  many  States 
have  ruled  that  the  use  of  the  property 
tax  as  the  major  financing  mechanism 
of  the  schools  Is  Inherently  unfair  and 
therefore  Is  unconstitutional.  Clearly  It 
is  essential  to  find  a  new,  fairer  means 
of  raising  school  funds.  A  number  of  pro- 
posals have  been  made  Including  State 
income  taxes,  sales  taxes,  the  value  added 
tax.  Federal  income  tax,  and  so  forth. 
All  of  these  alternatives  should  be  studied 
so  that  our  property  taxes  can  be  reduced 
to  more  reasonable  levels. 

With  this  background,  let  us  now  turn 
to  the  more  immediate  question  facing  us 
as  a  o(»nmunity :  What  is  the  likeiihood 
that  children  will  be  bused  from  Livonia 
in  the  fall  of  this  year?  The  answer.  In 
my  view.  Is  very  clear,  mie  Broomfield 
amendment    in    the    Higher    Education 
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Ponference  Report  which  the  Caagrt^ 
S"y  approved  wUl  stay  the  Roth 
dSon  and  busing  will  not  take  place. 
iSTme  quote  to  you  from  the  memo- 
^^  Ihich  I  prepared  with  the  aid  of 
^  counsel  for  the  Education  and  Labor 
O^mittee  that  I  recently  forwardeo  to 
tbe  Livonia  School  Board: 

The  legislative  history  of  this  amendment 
in  the  House  Is  critical.  The  amendment 
Sigmated  in  the  House  of  itepreaentatlves. 
n  could  not  be  more  clear  that  It  does  ^ly 
to  th£  decisions  and  orders  of  Judge  Roth, 
ordinarily  there  are  only  a  few  words  written 
or  sDoken  concerning  the  meaning  of  a  par- 
ticular amendment  and  where  the  language 
H  m  any  way  ambiguous  the  meaning  may 
be  subject  to  doubt.  Here  the  legislative 
history  Is  so  complete  and  the  explanation 
w  comprehensive  and  so  explicit  that  there 
cm  be  no  doubt  about  the  scope  and  appli- 
cation of  the  Broomfield  amendment. 

Finally  let  us  turn  to  the  question  of 
what  we  can  do  now.  As  your  Congress- 
man  I  intend  to  continue  to  push  for 
leglsiaUon  that  will  stop  court-ordered 
busing  to  achieve  racial  balance.  Withm 
the  next  few  weeks,  I  expect  the  Roth 
decision   to    be    overturned   by    higher 
courts  on  the  basis  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion amendment  for  which  I  worked  so 
strongly.  I  Intend,  however,  to  seek  fur- 
ther legislation  in  this  area  which  vrtll 
effect  the  desired  change.  Many  have 
raised  the  question  of  a  constitutional 
amendment.  Yet  as  the  Preeident  stated 
so  succinctly  in  his  dddreas  to  the  Na- 
tion  on    this    subject,    the    ratification 
process  involves  action  not  only  by  the 
Senate,  the  House,  and  the  President, 
but  by  State  legislatures  in  at  least  37 
States.  The  process  is  obviously  slow  and 
ciunbersome  and  could  not  be  effective 
in  time  to  deal  with  the  pressing  and 
immediate  problems  we  face. 

As  parents  and  as  citizens  I  hope  you 
will  continue  to  let  your  views  otx  this 
issue  be  known  in  a  responsible  manner. 
If  you  concur  Mrtth  me  in  my  efforts  to 
t-top  busing  to  achieve  racist  balance, 
you  can  continue  to  contact  all  public 
officials  to  emphasize  your  views.  You 
can  continue  to  restate  your  support  for 
equal  eudcatlonal  opportunity  for  all  stu- 
dents. You  can  help  by  expressing  your 
views  in  this  questionnaire  and  return 
It  to  me  so  that  I  might  publicize  your 
feelmgs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  Rra«AWCS 

mobile  homes,  and  HH.  ISIST,  Mr,  P«t 
had  the  following  comments: 


LEGISLATION  TO  ESTABLISH 

SAFETY     STANDARDS     FOR     MO- 
BILE   HOMES 


HON.  JABJES  F.  HASTINGS 

^  or  i»kw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
TuetdtHt.  June  27.  1972 


Mr.  HASTINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  HJl.  15157,  the  National 
Mobile  Home  Safety  Standards  Act  of 
1972,  I  am  concerned  about  the  deaths. 
personal  injury,  and  property  damage  re- 
sulting from  mobile  home  accidents. 

I  wottki  tijerefore.  like  to  call  youx  at- 
tention to  a  statement  made  bfy  Congress- 
man LOTHB  PRBT.  who  appeared  on 
June  27,  1972.  l)efore  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
in  Los  Angeles  to  discuss  fire  hazards  In 


aiaxxicxirr  o»  OcwaaaaaMax  Loxr  Pbkt,  Ja. 
Mr  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Oom- 
miaslon.  I  appreciate  having  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the 
Are  haaardB  aseoclated  with  mobUe  homes 
and  the  need  for  uniform  national  safety 
standards  dealing  with  such  haaarda. 

Profound  changea  have  occurred  in  recent 
years  In  the  American  housmg  market  due 
in  large  part  to  the  Increased  manufacture 
and  sale  of  mobile  and  modular  homes.  The 
oroducUon  of  mobUe  home  unlU  has  in- 
creaaed  fivefold  In  the  United  States  from 
1980  (103,700)    to  1971   (500.000). 

More   than   7    million   Americana   live   m 
mobile  homos.  Half  of  the  one-lamUy  bomea 
built  in  the  United  States  today  are  moone 
homes  and  99%  of  the  homes  sold  for  under 
915  000  are  mobUe  homes.  In  my  own  State 
of  Plorlda  which  U  the  largest  mobUe  home 
market  in  the  Nation,  there  are  1.271  mobile 
home  parks  and  over  165,000  individual  loU. 
Moreover.  efforU  eapeclaUy  at  the  Pederal 
level  are  underway  to  accelerate  this  already 
phenomenal  Increase.  In  1970  FHA  guaran- 
teed mortgage  loans  were  extended  to  Include 
mobUe  homes  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  aUowed  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  provide  mortgage  loans  on 
mobile  homes.  Early  In  1971.  guaranteed  Vet- 
erans Administration  loans  were  extended  to 
Include  the  purchase  of  mobUe  homes,  and 
U  was  announced  that  the  largest  private 
homebutlder  In  the  United  States— Levitt  and 
Sons— was    going    Into    the    mobUe    home 
market.  ,  ,  , 

And  Just  this  month,  Ptederal  financial  in- 
volvement with  mobile  homes  was  further 
liberalized.  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  authorized  the  first  sale 
of  "ainnle  Mae"  securities  backed  by  FHA 
tiUa  1  mobUe  home  loans.  This  doclalon 
makes  FHA  mortgage  guarantees  for  mobUe 
homes  much  more  attractive  since  it  as- 
sures the  buyers  a  substantlaUy  lower  down- 
payment  and  monthly  payments  from  16  to 
20  percent  less  than  would  be  poeslble  In  con- 
ventional financing.  The  Federal  Home  loan 
Bank  Board  has  also  Just  decided  to  Increase 
the  percentage  of  assets  which,  a  Pfcderal 
savings  and  loan  aaaoclatlon  can  Invest  in 
mobUe  homes  from  5%  to  10%. 

While  there  has  been  a  phenomenal  In- 
crease in  the  manufacturing,  sale  and  pur- 
chase of  mobUe  homes,  there  has  been  an 
alarming  lack  of  effort  by  the  Statee  and 
Federal  Oovemment  to  assure  that  the  homes 
sold   meet    certain   basic   safety   standards. 
especially  with  regard  to  fire.  And,  with  the 
rising    demand,    there    have    been   and   are 
bound  to  be  a  few  manufacturers  who  utilize 
unsafe    construction    materials    and    tech- 
niques. ^    ^     ,       , 
MobUe    homes   are   not   subject   to   local 
building    codes.    The    dlstlncUon    between 
standard  homes  and  mobUe  homes  Is  often- 
times  meaningless   as   some   of   the   newer 
mobile  home  models  are  not  really  mobile 
at  all.  The  most  common  siae  is  13  feet  wide 
and  eo  feet  long,  but  they  can  be  purchased 
in   double  or  even   triple  width.  The   only 
time  such  homes  are  ever  mobUe  Is  for  the 
trip   between  the   factory   and   the  mobile 
home  park.  Even  then  they  must  be  moved 
by  tractor  or  heavy-duty  truck. 

Furthermore,  only  half  of  the  States  have 
adopted  standards  dlrecUy  or  as  a  guldeime. 
The  standards  were  developed  by  the  Amer- 
ican National  Standards  Institute.  Five  out 
o*  the  10  top  manufacturing  States  have 
no  code  whatsoever:  New  York.  Penneyl- 
vanlJk  nilnola,  Michigan  and  OMo. 

Theee  same  standaida.  It  abould  be  noted, 
are  utlllaed  for  memberaialp  in  the  MobUe 
Home  ManuXaeturers  Aseoolatlon.  But,  like 
most  self-regulatory  acUvitiea.  It  laska  teeth. 
Critloism  has  also  been  made  of  the  code 
Itself.  The  final  report  of  the  National  Oom- 
mlsslon  on  Product  Safety  concluded  as  fol- 
lows concerning  the  mobUe  home  code: 


Althooglr  the  limited  tptoe  in  mobUe 
homee  caBs  for  spects)  «ooeider«tion  m  their 
deelgn.  ezlgeneiee  are  larfity  vmbeerted  Tbe 
standard  daee  not  preiride  exRs  opetUng  on 
either  eide  «t  cippQelte  ente,  In  tfte  event  of 
Ore  or  upeet;  safety  gtmstng;  or  btsktng  to 
preveat  flihliantng.  It  permits  uee  of  jHt. 
are  floor  heaters  (wMeh  generate  eieeertve 
grate  servloe  teeaperattires).  It  does  notre- 
quUe  that  the  beater  vent  be  ooostmeted 
to  pretiude  UoekiBg,  nor  that  the  operator 
be  infoivied  of  the  importanoe  of  an  elac- 
tnoal  groumtf. 

Moreover,  thoae  States  which  have  adopted 
the  code  for  the  moet  part  only  apply  It 
to  homes  manufactured  in  tbe  State  and 
sold  m  the  State.  Thvia,  mobile  homes  tnaixu- 
factured  in  a  State  without  one  and  sold  in 
a  atate  with  a  code  and  homes  manufactvued 
In  a  State  with  a  code  but  sold  tn  a  State 
without  one  (ore  in  most  case*  not  regulated 
ataU. 

More  Importantly,  however,  la  the  laok  ot 
enforcement    In    thoae   SUtes    whiak    baee 
adopted  the  code.  For  instanre,  in  my  V^m 
State  ot  Florida  which  manufafltuiwrt  8»ia0O 
mobile  homes  last  year  and  haa  the  Isigt* 
nnmber  of  'ti"**^!*  home  parke> — l^iTl — esid 
lota— 106,023 — there  ate  three  laspeeters  to 
hftjK^ia  au  complalnte  aaalnat  tbe  twannfao- 
turers   of   mobile   homee   and   recreational 
vehicles   and  also   the   eonetructtan   ot   ail 
vehicles.  Since  they  handle  aU  reoreatloDa* 
vehicles — campera,     mntertinniea,     aad     eo 
fnrrri     nnrt  receive  on  the  average  ao  com- 
plaonts  per  "innt.h  on  mobile  homea  only,  aiad 
17  new  appUcatloxis  daU^  liem  motoUe  home 
dealers,   they   nuiat  resort   to  randoox  spot 
checks  of   manufaeturers.  They  inXarm  Doe 
that  every  time  they  Inepect  they  find  viola- 
tions of  the  code.  Florida,  it  should  be  luHeA, 
has   Just   decided   to   add    three   iuapectors 
which  should  Improve  the  aituauon. 

Anti  Florida  haa  oae  ot  tbe  better  enforce- 
ment ppognuns  in  tbe  oonatry. 

There  is  no  formal  reguletion-  at  tlie  Fed- 
eral level  either,  although  both  the  FHA  and 
va  reqnlse  that  befoM  mortgage  money  is 
lent  on  a  mobUe  bemi,  it  muat  meet  the 
ANSI  steBdaid.  Tbe  ^lA  employs  a  "self- 
oarufloation"  proeesa  wblch  la  reaUty  meana 
tw  tegulatioa  at  all.  Tne  VA.  on  the  otSMr 
hand,  haa  Just  Insugnrated  a  quarterly  tn- 
specttan  of  manulacturlng  plants  by  a  person 
froea  each  of  thatr  State  oAoea.  Bxperta  in 
the  laduBtry  t*u  nee  that  a  great  deal  of 
expertise  is  leqtUrcd  te  adequately  taapect 
a  mobile  home  aad  tUay  are-  akepttcat  of  the 
Va'e  capabmtlBe  in  this  regerd.  Bo  am  I. 

The  Federal  Borne  Zjoan  Bank  Board  has 
juBt  recently  authorized  the  F^ederal  Savings 
and  Locm  Aeaoetatlona  to  make  loans  for  the 
purchase  of  moHte  hoeaas.  But  they  do  not 
require  that  the  mobile  home  financed  meet 
any  safety  staadavde  whatsoever. 

Stnee  the  FHA  and  VA  are  Ineurlng  tbe 
financing  of  mobile  homes  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  issues  deposit  Insurance  for 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Aaaodafelons,  ftaoal 
reqtonslbUlty  alone  would  seem  to  require 
adherence  to  uniform  Federal  staDdards. 

The  lack  of  ettectiva  regulation  of  this 
rafiidly  expanding  form  of  Uvlng  U  resulting 
la  pceperty  damage,  ar^awreaJ  ruin,  human 
suflerlog.  and  in  some  cases,  death. 

MobUe  homes,  as  constructed  and  set  up, 
do  present  a  serious  file  and  life  safety  haa- 
ard.  Let  us  look  at  soma  reoent  facta.  A  lead- 
ing mobile  home  insncanoe  company  esti- 
mated that  the  average  mobUe  home  On 
lose  in  1971  was  •1,629.  aa  compared  to  eaOO, 
for  a  conventional  home.  The  a.vecage  mobUe 
home  fire  loea  increased  from  M88  In  1966  to 
H.629  today.  An  analysis  made  by  one  inaur- 
auce  company  of  5JS43  mobUe  home  fizee  in 
1971  estimated  that  damage  due  to  such  files 
amounted  to  •fl.7ao.B7X3«.  Tbe  State  of 
Oowgon  estimates  that  tbe  Average  loas  to  a 
mobUe  home  as  compared  to  Its  value  is  3.80 
tlmee  as  great  as  the  same  raUo  for  a  stand- 
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krtl  bom*.  The  kvenge  age  of  a  mobile  home 
that  hM  a  fire  1*  714  years  as  compared  to  40 
year*  for  a  oonve&tlooal  home. 

Sren  more  aiarmlng  U  the  fact  that  the 
mortality  r*t«  In  mobile  home  Orea  has  been 
estimated  In  the  St»te  of  Arizona  as  eight 
time*  that  of  ordinary  dwellings  and  3.as 
tlmae  greater  In  Oregon. 

I  would  like  to  include  for  the  record  an 
excellent  siimmary  and  comparison  of  the 
causes  of  mobile  home  fires  for  the  years 
10M-71  by  Foremost  Insurance  Company 
which  Is  one  of  the  leading  mobile  home 
insurance  oompaiUes  In  the  country.  It  fol- 
lows:   (see  ethtblt  A) 

As  you  will  note.  10.2  percent  of  all  mobile 
home  fires  were  due  to  faulty  electrical  wir- 
ing. The  primary  cause  was  the  extensive  use 
made  of  aluminum  wiring  and  heat  tape. 
Heat  rape  has  a  life  expectancy  of  about  3 
years  and  eventually  failure  usually  takes  the 
form  of  an  electrical  short.  When  placed 
around  the  water  pipe  adjacent  to  the  inflam- 
mable tneulatlon  in  the  flooring  of  a  mobile 
home,  the  ahort  can  ignite  a  flre  very  early. 
Thirteen  percent  of  stich  fires  are  due  to 
faulty  fximacee  and  fiues.  The  area  surround- 
ing fumaeee.  gas  water  heaters,  stovea  smd  so 
forth,  should  be.  but  are  not  protected  with 
fire  rvtardant  material.  Insulation  used  In 
mobile  homes  should  also  be  fire  retardant. 
In  December  1971  the  resvilts  of  a  flre 
hazard  survey  of  758  mobile  homes  In  New 
Tork  State  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Bducatlon.  and  Welfare  was  released.  150 
different  models  were  Involved.  This  la  the 
only  study  ever  conmilssloned  on  mobile 
home  safety  at  the  federal  level. 

Their  study  concluded  that  "many  poten- 
tially serious  flre  hazards  were  discovered. 
These  were  of  two  kinds:  situations  encour- 
aging the  likelihood  of  flres  and  situations 
making  successful  escape  of  occupants  of  a 
burning  home  dlfUeult  or  unlikely." 

Two  major  baaards  were  discovered:  types 
of  heating  installations  and  electrical  flre 
problema.  777  of  tite  736  homes  surveyed 
vised  kerosene,  propane,  oil.  or  gas  tks  fuel. 
A  large  number  of  furnaces  had  been  modi- 
fied usually  to  use  a  different  type  of  fuel 
and  many  had  not  been  cleaned  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  Only  32  had  fvimaces 
equipped  with  thermal  shutoSs.  Also  dan- 
gerous— because  of  the  hazard  of  continuing 
aow  of  fuel  into  a  burning  home — were  the 
ao  instances  of  gravity  feed  from  an  elevated 
outside  fuel  storage  tank,  and  the  181  in- 
stancaa  of  mobile  homes  lacking  any  outside 
abut-off  valve  for  the  fuel  valve. 

Repeatedly  during  the  survejrtng,  occu- 
pants complained  about  faulty  wiring  and 
Inadequate  electrical  connections.  Among 
the  haearda  encountered  were  inxproper  wir- 
ing of  outlets,  drcult  breakers  that  did  not 
cut  off  all  circiats,  wlree  In  contact  with 
fumacea  and  lmprop>erly  operating  pilot 
lights.  In  addition,  no  onslte  inspection  of 
electrical  installations  was  required  in  the 
area. 

More  alarming  was  their  finding  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  exist  from  many  of  these 
homes  in  the  event  of  a  flre  amd  the  appal- 
ling lack  of  safety  met»ures.  Some  only  had 
one  door  and  others  had  non-functlontng 
doors.  Outside  doors,  they  found,  might  be 
Impossible  to  open  because  of  the  poealble 
distortion  of  the  door  and  frame  under  high 
heat  making  the  outside  doors  which  were 
metal  difficult  to  open.  Another  difficulty 
observed  in  both  door  and  window  operation 
was  binding  resulting  from  the  distortion 
of  the  home  caused  by  uneven  settling  of 
one  or  more  support  points. 

furthermore,  most  windows  were  found 
to  be  entirely  useless  for  escape  Many  were 
Jalousie  type,  and,  were  too  snwU  for  both 
adults  and  children  to  escape  from. 

Moat  frightening  is  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  lack  of  safety  measures:  "The 
stories  of  mobile  home  flres  frequently  men- 
tion  unusually  rapid  spread   and  difficulty 
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of  egress.  Tet.  over  two-thirds  of  the  homes 
surveyed  did  not  have  flre  extinguishers,  and 
two  out  of  every  five  families  had  never  dis- 
cussed what  they  would  do  in  the  event  of 
tire.  Perhaps  this  is  no  different  than  In 
other  types  of  single-family  conventional, 
realdentlal  dwellings.  Vet.  the  special  haz- 
ards (rapid  spread  and  faulty  exits)  would 
seem  to  prompt  special  attention  to  these 
oounter-measures.  There  did  not  seem  to  be 
any  uniform  attempt  to  make  flre-realstant 
the  structures  near  furnace  installations. 
Moet  were  enclosed  by  wood  paneling,  and 
some  were  located  so  as  to  block  egress  from 
bedrooms  to  the  outside  In  case  of  flre. 

The  HEW  report  made  the  following  rec- 
ommendations to  eliminate  some  of  these 
hazards: 

1.  Etoforce  rigorous  application  of  USAS- 
A110.U197n  standards  at  point  of  manu- 
facture— It  U  unlikely  that  strict  adherence 
to  thoee  standards  should  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  so  many  complaints  and  observa- 
tions of  faulty  electrical  installations. 

2.  Require  on-site  inspections  by  State 
and  local  authorities— particularly  of  electri- 
cal, plumbing  and  heating  installations — 
after  the  mobile  home  Is  located  and  before 
occupancy. 

3.  Use  better  foundation  supports — con- 
crete pad.  piers  sunk  below  frost  line,  ap- 
propriately positioned  adjustable  jacks,  or 
some  new  and  better  base  that  would  mini- 
mize distortion. 

4.  Outlaw  fuel  storage  In  tanks  elevated 
above  floor  level. 

5.  Control  additions,  especially  any  that 
might  enclose  two  exit  doors. 

S.  ESicourage  overhangs  to  protect  exit 
doors  from  freezing  rain  and  snow. 

7.  Poeltlon  furnaces  at  ends  of  mobile 
homes  unless,  when  In  center,  independent 
exits  are  supplied  for  both  ends. 

8.  Encourage  provision  of  flre  extinguishers 
as  standard  equipment  with  new  homee. 

9.  Develop  and  require  more  push-out  e«- 
'^pe  windows  with  screens  and  storm  win- 
dows not  Impeding  rapid  ejection  and  es- 
cape. 

10.  Require  thermal  shutoff  and  alarm  for 
he*tlng  system. 

11.  Require  outside  fuel  shutoS  with  quick 
acting  valves. 

12.  Require  are  retardant  materials  on 
mattresses,  walls,  floors,  and  ceilings — espe- 
cially In  zones  where  initiation  of  flre  Is 
moet  likely — near  furnace,  in  kitchen,  and 
bedrooms. 

13.  Develop  space-occupancy  standards. 

14.  Devise  educational  programs  fcx-  the 
special  needs  of  mobile  home  occupants. 

15.  Initiate  a  clearinghouse  for  Injury- 
hazard  relationships  in  mobUe  homes. 

16.  Require  sprinkler  systems. 

Let.  me  conclude  this  discussion  of  flre 
hazards  In  mobile  homes  by  quoting  in  part 
from  a  letter  addressed  to  me  from  a  fireman 
in  Qlbeonton,  Florida; 

"I  am  a  fljeman  In  the  Glbaonton  Volun- 
teer P^re  Department,  and  thus,  am  sitting 
on  top  of  the  situation  a,s  regards  flres  in 
these  units. 

"When  answering  an  alarm,  and  learning 
that  It  is  a  mobile  home  flre,  my  ptersonal 
views  are:  that  except  for  saving  life,  or 
personal  possession,  or  protecting  adjoining 
property,  the  engines  may  as  well  stay  in  the 
flrehouae,  because,  If  they  are  not  at  the 
scene  In  moments  of  Ignition,  it  Is  certain 
to  be  a  total  loss  even  though  only  one  end 
m*y  be  destroyed.  They  go  up  that  fast 

"Now  to  the  design  of  these  homes. 

"Prior  to  the  twelve  widee,  the  second  door 
of  these  units  opened  direc'ly  into  a  bedroom. 
giving  occupants  au  escape  route  in  case  of 
fire.  In  the  newer  units,  probably  10  preserve 
the  decor  of  the  bedroom,  the  second  door  is 
now  situated  in  a  hallway  between  the  living 
and  sleeping  quarters. 

"In  this  hallway  are  the  heating  furnace, 
entrance   to   the  bathroom  and  in  some,   a 
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small  bedroom.  The  main,  or  master  bedrooai 
is  at  the  end  of  the  ball. 

"A  malfunction  in  the  heating  unit  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  getting  a  little  headstart, 
could  prevent  the  use  of  that  second  door  m 
a  means  of  eacape  from  tb«  bedrooms.  Alw 
the  type  of  wtnckrwa  used  In  these  units,  an 
a  detriment  for  getting  out,  and  in  soom 
with  their  placement  near  the  celling,  makw 
It  an  Impossibility.  I  believe  the  second  door 
shotild  still  open  directly  Into  the  bedroom. 

"More  on  design,  but  for  another  reaaoa! 

"I  am  also  a  driver  and  First  Alder  on  thi 
ambulance  we  operate  In  conjunction  with 
the  fire  department.  I  find  that  In  a  good  per- 
centage of  these  homes,  it  is  Impossible  to 
get  Into  a  bedroom  with  a  stretcher,  aa  we 
cannot  make  the  turns.  Into  them.  Recently, 
while  Inspecting  a  new  doublewlde  (24  x  64), 
with  three  bedrooms,  I  noted  that  the  same 
situation  prevailed.  As  we  know,  many  mo- 
bile homes  are  being  purchased  by  elderly 
people,  and  as  such,  are  more  susceptible  to 
falls,  heart  attacks,  and  other  illnesses  ne- 
cessitating the  use  of  a  stretcher.  Of  coiurae 
we  can  use  an  orthopedic  ( scoop)  stretcher, 
but  It  takes  more  time,  and  even  with  ita 
use.  the  patient  would  almost  be  in  a  vertical 
position  to  make  the  turn  out  of  the  bed- 
room to  the  wheeled  stretcher.  This  la  another 
reason  why  the  second,  or  third  door,  should 
open  Into  the  bedroom. 

"I  believe  that  the  proper  placement  of 
doors  In  these  units,  and  the  use  of  better 
construction  materials  as  your  bill  provides, 
would  do  much  to  make  mobile  home  living 
that  much  safer." 

Since  the  vast  majority  of  mobile  home 
owners  are  either  retired  or  young  persons 
Just  getting  started  who  have  put  their  life 
:.avlngs  and  personal  possessions  in  the 
mobile  home,  any  flre  or  loss  Imposes  quite 
a  hardship — 77  percent  of  the  mobile  home- 
owners In  Florida  are  retired  and  the  average 
income  for  a  Florida  mobile  homeowner  In- 
cluding social  security  Is  $6,702. 

Most  losses,  moreover,  are  not  covered  by 
warranties.  The  warranties  are  oftentimes 
of  very  short  duration  and  hard  to  comply 
with.  Some  companies,  for  instance,  require 
that  the  mobile  home  be  returned  to  the 
point  of  purchase. 

In  addition.  Insurance  companies  have  be- 
come more  and  more  reluctant  to  Insure 
certain  models  of  mobile  homes  due  to  the 
liigh  risk  of  loss  Involved.  Consequently,  in- 
surance rates  for  mobile  homes  are  con- 
siderably higher  than  those  for  standard 
homes.  The  insurance  on  the  average  $6,000 
mobile  home  la  approximately  $100  which  Is 
equivalent  to  the  Insurance  on  a  $40,000 
conventional  home. 

The  National  Mobile  Home  Safety  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1972,  HJl.  15157,  which  I  Intro- 
duced would  Implement  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  HEW  report  by  establish- 
ing enforceable  uniform  national  safety 
standards. 

This  legislation  Is  modeled  to  a  certain 
extent  on  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1970.  although  there  are  significant  varia- 
tions. It  is,  I  emphasize,  a  balanced,  ^alr 
.ipproach  to  the  problem.  The  thrust  of  it 
is  to  eatabUsh  minimum,  uniform  safety 
standards  while  at  the  same  time  promoting 
the  use  of  the  mobile  home  as  a  low  cost, 
desirable  form  of  housing. 

Under  my  bill,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  shall 
through  a  National  Mobile  Home  Safety 
Bureau  in  consultation  with  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation  establish  fed- 
eral mobile  home  safety  standards.  In  pre- 
scribing standards  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider: first,  all  relevant  mobile  home  safety 
data:  second,  consult  with  the  States;  and 
third,  consider  whether  any  proposed  stand- 
ard Is  reasonable,  practicable  and  will  not 
result  In  a  substantial  increaae  In  the  retail 
price  of  mobile  homes. 

The   standards   would   be   established   no 
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a^-  than  180  lUyi  att«  etuustmwit  wtth 
Si  ^darda  at  lewt  1»  dayi  lat«r.  A 

SSSSal  MobUe  Home  Safety  A«ly>«ry  f^ii 
5^-411  h«  MtabliMbmA.  The  m»Joctty  wlU 
*  SJ^^Sw.   ot  the    g.ni«l    pubUc 

SfrBOvernSwt^     and     the     remainder 

il>8piw«entaU«.  of  tbe  mobUe  to™  »"- 
SSS«rdeal««,  and  liaurere.  The  aeoe- 
Sf^  consult  with  the  AdTleory  OounoU 
rSre  establlahlng  or  amending  any  eUnd- 
?Sr  These  stand«da  shaU  not  apply  to  tbe 
^'  offer  for  sale,  or  Introduction  In  Inter- 
IS;  commerce  of  any  mobUe  home  after 
S,"fl^t  purchaee  of  It  In  good  faith  for 
niiRMees  other  than  resale. 
'^  Oooethe  standard*  have  been  promulgated, 
no>«r»on  shaU  maaufacttire  for  "^JfjOT" 
^  Sie  or  introduce  or  deUver  for  Introduc- 
«on  in  mteretate  commerce  or  import  Into 
^  united  Statee,  any  mobUe  home  manu- 
JJ^Btured  unleea  It  confonne  to  such 
gt^odards. 

The  Secretary  la  further  authorised  to  con- 
duct reeearch.  testing,  development,  and 
trunlng  for  the  development  of  new  stand- 
,Hl»  and  to  determine  the  relaUonahlp 
between  mobile  home  performance  charac- 
(tftsttcs  and  accidents  involving  mobUe 
homes  and  the  occurrence  of  death  or  injury 
trom  such  accidents. 

The  Secretary  la  alao  authoclaed  to  con- 
duct with  the  advleory  council  a  thorough 
study  of  standards  for  uaed  mobile  homee 
and  recommend  additional  legislation  If  he 
feeU  such  la  neoeeaary  within  1  year  after 
this  legislation  is  enacted. 

Bach  violation  of  the  prohibited  acts  out- 
lined in  seotloa  108  of  the  bill  are  subject 
to  the  civil  penalty  of  $1,000.  Injunctive  re- 
Uef  is  alao  available  In  the  VJB.  dUttrlct 
oourts.  In  addition,  if  a  mobUe  home  doee 
not  conform  to  applicable  Federal  mobUe 
home  safety  standards  and  It  Is  prior  to  a 
sale  by  a  distributor  c«  dealer,  the  maniifac- 
tuier  or  distributor  shall  either  repurchase 
the  home  at  his  coet  or  f  urnlah  the  parts  and 
ooets  of  inatallatioa  to  the  distributor  or 
dealer. 

Provision  la  made  for  judicial  review  for 
any  person  adversely  affected  by  an  order — 
standard — issued  by  the  Secretary. 

Inspection  and  Investigation  is  authorized 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  the  standard* 
established.  Designated  employeee  may  enter 
at  reasonable  tlmee  factorlee  or  warehouses 
for  prompt  in^^ectlon.  Bach  manufacturer, 
dlBtrlbutor,  and  dealer  ahaU  establlxh  and 
mamtaln  such  records  and  reports  as  the 
Secretary  may  require.  The  Secretary  may 
alao  require  each  manufacturer  to  give  per- 
formance and  technical  date  to  each  proe- 
pectlve  purchaaer.  FlnaUy,  each  manufac- 
turer shall  furnish  to  each  first  purehaear 
and  all  dealers  notification  of  any  defect  In 
a  mobile  home  produced  that  relates  to 
mobile  home  safety  which  he  haa  discovered 
after  manufacturing  such  home  or  which 
has  been  discovered  through  testing  or  In- 
spection by  the  National  MobUe  Home  Safety 
Bureau. 

Certification  that  each  mobile  home  con- 
forms to  the  Federal  safety  standards  shaU 
also  be  given  by  each  manufacturer  to  each 
distributor  or  dealer  at  the  time  of  delivery. 
SecUon  120  of  the  bUl  alXowa  any  state 
to  assume  responalbllity  for  the  development 
and  enforcement  of  mobile  home  safety 
standards  If  the  plan  they  submit  to  the 
Secretary  for  such  provides  for  the  devel<H)- 
ment  and  enforcement  of  mobile  home  safety 
standards  which  are  the  same  aa  the  federal 
standards.  Detailed  reports  would  stUl  be 
made  by  manufacturers,  distributors,  and 
dealers  to  the  Secretary.  And,  the  state 
agency  wlU  make  such  reports  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require.  The  Secretary  shaU  make 
a  contmulng   evaluation   of   the   way   each 


BXT©^SIONS  OF  RBiIARKS 

Btata  U  oarrylag  out  Its  {Aaa.  AfqKoval  may 
be  wttheuawa  at  any  time. 
Orant*  wUl  be  maOe  to  states  that  han 

^^fffSgPft^i*  a  sUte  ■ttnoy  to  assist  tbtan  in 
Identifying  their  need*  aail  respooiHWmai 
In  the  area  of  mobUe  bom*  safety  sandards 
or  in  developing  stata  plans.  TBe  fednal 
Blvsre  shall  not  eicawl  90  pweent.  Ozants  of 
up  to  50  peromt  oab  aUe  be  matt  to  s«BUt 
tbe  states  in  admizxlstarlnc  and"  enforelng 
state  plana  for  mobile  home  safety.  Title  □ 
in  the  bill  amends  eilBUng  law  to  prorlde 
that  loans  made  by  tbe  FBA.  VA  or  a  VMsral 
Savings  and  L<oaa  ABSoclatlon  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  mobile  home  may  only  be  made 
for  a  home  that  meeta  or  exaeeds  tbe  mobtla 
home  safety  standards  establlsbed  by  tbls 
legislation. 

Thank  you  ISr.  Chairman  for  Invltlnc  me 
to  t4>pear  before  your  Commission  today.  If 
you  have  any  questlona,  I  would  be  happy  to 
napond. 


HORTON  SALUTES  SISTER  HELEN 
MALONE  UPON  RETIREMENT  AND 
DR.  ALICE  FOLEY.  HER  8UCCEB- 
SOR  AS  PRESIDENT  OP  NAZARETH 
COT.TiT)OE 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  NXW   TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKBBKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  June  27.  1972 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
congressional  district  I  represent,  there 
are,  of  course,  many  thln«8  of  which  I 
am  proud.  None  agBumiw  any  greater  im- 
portance to  me,  and  I  would  venture  to 
say  the  entire  community  than  the  num- 
ber of  Inatitutlona  of  higher  edocatlMi. 
Because  the  philosophy  upon  which  each 
college  Is  founded  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  shaping  the  young  lives 
which  are  so  vital  to  the  future  of  our 
Nation,  those  leaders  who  formulate  the 
policies  designed  to  carry  out  these 
phUoewhies  axe  all  important. 

Nazareth  College,  an  outstanding  lib- 
eral arts  school  for  women  in  my  district 
has  been  the  fortunate  recir^nt  of '12 
years  of  devoted  service  from  Slater 
Helen  Malone  who  retired  this  month. 
Succeeding  her  will  be  the  first  lay  presi- 
dent in  the  coUege's  48-year-old  history. 
Dr.  AUce  P(Aey.  _  ^ 

As  an  alumnus  of  Nazareth.  Sister 
Malone  showed  a  true  love  for  her  school 
through  the  years  of  hard  work  and  de- 
votion which  she  brought  to  the  admin- 
istratlMi  during  a  time  of  change  for  all 
educational  institutions.  The  school  as 
weU  as  the  entire  community  have  bene- 
fited from  her  accomplishments. 

Dr.  Alice  Foley,  Sister  Malone's  suc- 
cessor, has  had  a  brilliant  career  during 
her  38  years  with  the  Brightcm  school 
system.  Sbe  retired  in  1971  as  Brighton's 
assistant  superintendent  and  director 
of  instruction  and  is  a  past  pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  State  Teachers 
Association. 

Both  of  these  gifted  women  have  left 
an  indelible  impression  on  the  field  ot 
education.  I  would  like  to  Join  in  the 
accolades  and  request  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  share,  alao,  in  paying 
tribute  to  Sisier  Helen  Malone  and  Dr. 
Alice  Foley. 

Sister  Mftlof**  was  recognized  for  her 
many  contributions  to  Rochester  aca- 


dflmlo  life  by  ttir  floebMtar  Tlnat  DIk 
loD  on  Its  adttortal  PM«  NMi  bgr  DeoDonft 
ftiT<|  n^rf»«M'>  r^i***"^**  dlff  GBipflDttr, 
tte  texts  o(  yMblck  ioUows.  Th»  OraatM 
VWK7  HMraptOMn  paid  tdlwl*  to  bw 
most  woctfay  iiuoc—or.  Dr.  ftotoy.  la  •■ 
articl»  whioh  I  am  luMitlBt  into  ttm 
R»x)uatthlitliBe. 

[mm  tba  aoatMtar  (N.T.)  TUuM-Tniton) 
Bam  fttLEM  SaavD  NaaaafrH  Wnx 
Dhrter  Helen  acaloae  la  aa  tm^auaUy  gtfted 

eipaaslon  and  piogrssa  el  M— arstfc  Oailf. 
Sba  steps  aova  aa  its  pmtdmtt  JiAy  1. 

But  Stater  Helen's  Huasatk  da^  go  baok 
beyond  that— Urst  aa  am  «»>««) 
X^lsr  as  chatrmaa  o<  lt>  fl^aeel 

WteT^  beeama  pneMaBt  in  19fle. 
mtgbt  bava  fooad  ststat  aiefr  B^n 
Dantsl  than  st  thit  tT  "*  *  i«^««>  paiweing 
scenery  for  a  studsnt  drsmattn  praduoClan  or 
wotktng  wttb  hsnrtlnappert  cbUdcaa  la  tbe 
ooUi«a%  ^>eaeb  and  Leartng  oUala.  Aa.ycom 
wltnaaetBg  Sister  Bslan's  work  wttb  yooDg 
cblldian  wVax  Impattad  speeeb  Is  stnek  by 
the  Instant  rapport  and  onnflrtaiwie  staa 
eUcUs. 

Wlee  and  gentle,  aistar  Helen  has  been  a 
model  of  caUn  reeerre  In  her  12  yeaia  as 
Naaaretbl  flzst  fuU-tlma  piaalrtaiit  Under 
her  leadanblp.  however,  tbe  oaUaf*  baa 
stmost  <Uubled  Its  staaent  body,  added  tbMS 
new  dormitory  bulUUnga  and  tbe  mag- 
nificent new  Naaaeetb  Arts  Center,  and 
adopted  several  new  educational  ooooapts. 

Barter  Helen  wlU  ba  euooeedad  by  O*.  AMoe 
L..  FMey.  vice  pnaldonk  of  tbe  eoUage  aad 
dttaetor  oC  oonttaulag  edaoatton,  wbo  tartnga 
to  tba  poet  a  splandld  acxHmrtn  rspntatiaa. 


(From  tbe  Rochester  (N.Y.)   Democrat  and 
Obronlcle] 

PacKS  XJr 


(By  Oltff  oarpeotsr) 

Time  on  tbe  Jdb  Is  running  out  now  for 
tbe  Utue  lady  wltb  tbe  bnsbed  votoe  and  tbe 
dancing  smUe. 

Very  soon.  Slitar  Helen  Malone  wltt  paok 
up  her  memorlee  and  leave  tba  bigb-oetl- 
inged  offioe  ot  Praaldaat  ot  KaaaMOi  ODOage 
of  Bocbaster.  

Tbe  memortee  reaob  aoraes  tbe  aoo-acre 
Bast  Avenue  campus  wbara  cbattartng,  \m- 
(jjurnOM  in  ralnliOrtrts  and  blp-bog^an 
etroU  In  tbe  spring  sunahtna.  Tliay  reaeb 
baok  to  a  puUto  ecbool  fihlHthoort  naar  tba 
tougb  car  sbopa  In  Xaat  Boabavtar  back  to  a 
time  when  sbe  fltrted  wttb  tba  tbeatsr  as  a 
caner  (repertory  for  two  simunats  to  Oon- 
necUout  and  Maaeachueetta) ;  back  to  tbe 
day  ot  dBctskm  when  she  enrolled  to  Naaa- 
retb  to  1988.  there  to  sUy,  a«  student, 
teacher  and  prealdent.  tsmpt  for  more 
coursee  and  degreee  at  Oomell  and  the  UtU- 
verslty  of  MVnhlgan 

For  87  of  her  64  years.  It  haa  been  a  love 
affeJr  with  a  eobooL 

Even  tbe  gralltl  oo  the  walia  of  tbe  tun- 
nels connaotlng  tbe  school  buUdlnga  seems 
to  reflect  tbe  wide  smile  and  tbe  wider  wis- 
dom <M"*  tbe  <1*^*'*"g  humor  of  tbe  little 
lady  . . .  "Dont  tell  somebody  Tpu  love  them: 
Lo^  tbemr  .  .  .  "nra  battar  to  be  blatant 
than  latent"  .  .  .  "Have  you  tbankad  a  green 
tree  todays  ...  "I  like  football.  baaabaU. 
popoom,  loe  cream.  motoeci«da».  aobltta  and 
OUuty"  .  .  •  "My  Ood  la  vary  aUsa:  eorry  to 
bear  about  yours." 

Tbe    Imprint   carries    over   onto    a   utue 

qulokle  brochure  on  Nasarvtb.wblob  beacs 

such  legends  as  "A  smile  Is  like  a  gift  youoan 

give  each  day." 

If  anybody  la  qualified  to  talk  about  young 

women  in  tbeee  days  of  almoet  vlolairt  social 

fermantatkNi,  It  must  be  ttstarfaianMaiooe. 

or  at  least  so  I  reaeoned  and  tbla  etaered  me 


u>  tb«  4«-y«M-olU  Ut>«»l   »rt*  ooUege  lor 

Th«r«  were  Irt«bly-cut  tiy»clntlia  on  t»bl««. 
glowing  or  tawjding  tnodwn  art  on  waUs. 
and  studfcnt  aotlow  UiuinbU«k««l  h«r»  ana 
tb«r«  •fdvwtlrtnf  ftBjrtblng  from  a  Tmneaae* 
WUUaaw  play  to  Um  hmlgbUm  Ftard  evan- 
^Uttic  (TUMdCk  and  I  aakad  tMr  about  r«- 
stralnu  in  thla  changing  tUnt . 

•XU*  atudanw  can  a««  anything  they  care 
CO  SM.  We  demand  nothing  in  thU  respect. 
We  don't  even  trtl  them  to  go  to  church; 
w  art  jujt  grateful  H  litmy  decide  to  go. " 

Are  todayi  stadeata  different?  ...  do  they 
r«flecrt  oootal  unrMtf 

3i*ter  Helen  took  her  time  anawertng.  and 
answered  oavefully,  vielhiy  reaching  through 
til*  portfolio  of  memerlea: 

"A  fM»  geneMkUaatlona  can  be  saade  but  not 
many  for  ihey  are  individuals  arat  a<ul  al- 
ways. They  went  too  many  required  oourees: 
they  wan*  more  latitude.  They  are  not  aa  B»t- 
isfled  to  truat  grownup*  aa  were  anb^x  gan- 
enittooa. 

■To  wevk  with  them  in  harmony,  you  d 
better  teit  chetn  the  truth  at  all  time*  I  For 
Ui»7  can  tee  the  inequlUee  in  life  and  they 
raaent  ttt&ca  and  they  don't  understand  them. 
we  wtnild  rather  they  were  concerned  with 
charity  and  humanity  than  flah  on  Fri- 
day .  .  and  of  oouiae  ttte  wv  U  so  very  close 
ta  tbam. 

"If  we  older  people  think  at  ail,  or  read  at 
mil,  or  bare  a  heart  at  all.  we  will  think 
(Seeply  about  wtiat  dlaturtM  them.  Bnt  I  am 
moet  opttmutio  about  them. 

What  does  she  want  a  girl  to  be  like  upon 
graduMOonT 

"To  be  her  beat  poaaibte  •elf.  with  impor- 
untt  fvtorltes  ...  to  oeletorate  the  miracle 
of  lUe.  not  to  eonaMer  it  a  grim  and  dlain»l 
ihUkg.  To  put  It  simplT.  we  would  like  to 
graduate  a  person  with  a  strong  commitment 
to  humanity  and  to  Ood." 

/ia  she  spoke,  a  red  plaatlc  kite  bobbed  im- 
pertinently in  the  wind  oataide  the  window. 
Puffs  of  duet  arose  from  a  huge  tractor 
scratching  up  Che  e^rtii  to  more  grass  and 
more  trees  can  be  plaatod  for  thl£  college 
whose  total  enrollment  haa  soared  from  1320 
to  3053  In  the  13  years  of  Sister  Helen 
&ialans's  prealdetQcy. 

A^nti  ao.  as  I  aaldL  time  is  running  uut  for 
Hiift^r  Helem  Malone.  llUs  Is  the  way  she 
wtned  It.  She  Insists  she  has  given  what  she 
ofrn.  aad  U  is  somebody  else's  turn.  She 
le*vee  an  institution  as  modern  as  Its  mini- 
skirts, wltb  students  from  31  states  and  10 
foreign  lands.  ajoA  a  faculty  which  has  grown 
m  a  dosen  ye«u:s  from  19  lay  teachers  and  20 
religious,  to  53  lay  teocbera  and  18  religious. 
When  she  has  tlms  for  reflection,  she  will 
probably  teach  again,  somewhere,  for  teach- 
ing Is  her  life. 

She  will  take  with  her  a  remarkable  amount 
of  student  affection  and  stich  graflltl  "When 
true  friends  drink  together  even  water  is 
swe«t,"  aad  "Without  music,  life  would  be 
an  error." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

in  1911  as  Brighton's  assistant  superintend- 
ent and  director  of  instruction,  she  h*d  come 
to  symbolize  the  school  system  In  the  minds 
of  many  thousands  of  parents  and  students. 
She  Is  a  p«st  president  of  the  New  Tork 
State  Teachers  Association. 

She  graduated  sununa  cum  Uude  from 
Naasxeth  and  said  at  the  time  of  her  retire- 
ment from  Brighton  that  she  "had  long 
thought"  she  would  go  to  the  college  when 
she  retired. 

As  an  undergraduate,  she  attended  classes 
In  an  old  building  behind  Aquinas  Institute. 
She  says  she  never  thought  then  of  heading 
the  institution — "tt  never  entered  my  mind. 
My  only  thoughts  were  for  getting  a  Job  in 
thofle  depression  days." 

Dr.  yoley,  who  will  take  the  reins  July  1, 
has  no  specific  plans  In  mind  lor  the  college. 

"It  (the  presidency)  came  rather  quickly," 
she  says. 

She  adds,  "I  hope  to  keep  a  happy  com- 
mimlty  of  students,  faculty,  administrators, 
and  supporting  staff. 

"I  want  to  keep  up  with  the  changing 
times  while  keeping  the  atmosphere  here 
what  It  has  sJways  been,  that  of  a  very  good 
small  college  " 

She  says  Sister  Helen,  arst  full-time  presi- 
dent In  tht:  hUtory  of  the  coUege,  "has 
promised  to  aelp  me." 

Dr  Foley  was  on  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  college  from  its  inception  about  1B49  un- 
til she  stepped  down  to  Join  the  faculty.  So, 
she  says  she  has  always  been  in  close  touch 
with  the  Institution. 

Under  her  direction,  the  uumber  of  under- 
graduates continuing  education  students  In- 
creased to  350  and  a  new  master's  jjrogram 
she  Initiated  has  already  enrolled  about  300 
students. 

She  has  been  helping  Sister  Helen  on  spe- 
cial assignments  as  well. 

Dr.  Ptoley  received  her  master's  degree  at 
University  of  Hocheater  and  pursued  gradu- 
ate studies  at  Pordham.  the  University  of 
Wlsooiism.  and  Columbia  University.  Naza- 
reth conferred  upon  lier  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  letters  in  1860. 

She  has  been  active  in  many  community 
and  professional  organizations  and  was  the 
first  woman  ever  named  to  a  bank  board — 
Rochester  Savings  Bank — In  the  Rochester 
area. 

Sister  Helen,  who  was  known  for  many 
years  as  Sister  Helen  Daniel,  has  beaded 
Naxareth  since  I960.  During  her  teniu-e,  the 
college  has  almost  doubled  its  student  body, 
added  three  dormitories,  and  planned  and 
built  the  Arts  Center. 

Board  Chairman  Peter  Barry  called  her 
contributions  "Incalculable." 

Said  Sister  Helen.  'Most  college  presidents 
would  agree  that  as  time  passes  It  becomes 
increasingly  more  difficult  to  maintain  a  con- 
sistently objective  viewpoint.  Presh  Insights 
are  constantly  required  to  meet  today's  mul- 
tiplicity of  challenges  and  problems." 

She  said  she  has  no  plans  for  the  future. 
She  is  a  tenured  profeseor  of  speech  at  the 
coUege. 


June  28,  1972 

public  service  of  a  man  who  was  respect^ 
by  all  who  knew  him  a«  a  dedicaWd  pub. 
lie  servant. 

Congressman  Hillbln  was  well  liked 
and  rose  to  a  poelUon  of  great  infiuenoc 
in  the  House,  serving  for  a  brief  period 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  He  leaves  two  daughten 
and  four  grandchildren  and  I  join  in  ex- 
pressing to  them  and  other  men^rs  of 
his  family  my  deep  personal  sense  of  lots 
and  sympathies. 


(From  the  Oeneeee  "Galley  Newspapers] 
Ds.  Foixr  Bltssa  HZa  Alma  Matxs 

Wbaa  Nataretli  Collece's  n*w  president  was 
an  undergraduate  at  the  cathc^c  glris  col- 
lege several  dacsdes  ago,  she  never  dreamed 
she  would  some  d*y  head  her  alms  mater — 
and  aftw  a  full  and  successful  career  else- 
where. 

"I  feel  T«ry  ttumWe  to  be  foHowtag  in  Sis- 
ter Heton'B  footsteps,"  seys  Dr.  Alloc  L.  Ptoley 
of  te  FenMTOiW,  BnghtoB,  «lK>  was  nsmed 
last  week  as  the  first  lay  preetdent  In  the 
P»ttaford  college's  48-y«*r  history.  She  stic- 
eee<te  Sister  Hrion  Malone,  pre^dent  since 
1960. 

Dr.  Foley,  vice  president  of  the  eoUege  and 
dlreelor  of  eontlnoing  education.  }elned 
IfMmretb'B  staff  last  Summer  after  se  ye&rs 
wlttt  ttee  Brtfbton  aobools.  Wheo  she  retired 


EULOGY  TO  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 


WALTER  LAWSON  GRANT 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or  wrw  TORK 
IN    THE   HOUSE   OF   REPEIESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27,  1972 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  in  pay- 
ing respect  to  our  former  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Philip  J.  Philbin.  who  passed 
away  at  his  farm  In  Boston.  Mass.  I  had 
the  prlvilegre  of  serving  in  this  Chamber 
with  Congressman  PhUbin  for  10  years. 
His  passing  marks  the  end  of  a  career  of 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

or  viacuiiA 

IN   THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27.  1972 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  am  not  belaboring  the  obvious,  each 
of  us  must  regularly  face  the  shock  of  the 
untimely  passing  of  a  friend,  a  loved  one. 
Nooe  of  us  Is  a  stranger  to  the  experi- 
ence. 

Recently,  Walter  Lawson  Grant,  a 
valued  frlmd  and  publisher  of  the  Dan- 
ville Register  and  the  Bee,  two  of  my 
hometown  newspapers,  was  so  taken. 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  man  that  only 
in  his  death  did  many  people  become 
aware  of  his  accomplishments  in  life.  The 
newspaper  accounts  of  Mr.  Grant's  life, 
which  I  respectfully  request  be  Inserted 
in  th«  Rbcors  at  this  time,  offer  a  de- 
scriptl€«i  of  a  good  life  lived  to  the  fullest. 

Those  who  knew  him  share  with  his 
family  and  his  associates  a  great  loss. 

The  material  follows: 

[From  the  DanvUle  Register,  June  3,  19731 
Waltk*  Grant  Dies  fsom  Hsakt  Attack 

Walter  Lawson  Grant,  publisher  of  the 
DanTllIe  Register  and  the  The  Bee  and  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Register  Publlflh- 
Ing  Company,  died  last  night  of  a  heart  at- 
tack. He  was  51. 

STUCKkN   AT    HOMX 

After  being  at  his  desk  aU  day,  Mr.  Clrant 
suffered  chest  pains  at  his  home  early  in  the 
evening  and  was  taken  to  Memorial  Ho^ltsO, 
where  the  atteck  developed  and  he  died  a  fev 
minutes  later,  at  8:20  pjn. 

Mr.  Orant  had  returned  Wednesday  night 
from  Qermany,  where  he  had  Inspected  late 
developments  In  printing  technology  and 
equipment  as  preparation  for  the  changeover 
of  tlM  local  newsp>apers  from  hot  to  cold  type 
prooeeses. 

One  of  hia  last  commtinlty  activities  was 
completing  arrangements  for  the  gift  to  the 
Danville  Museum  of  Pine  Arts  and  History  of 
his  extensive  collection  of  mounted  speci- 
mens of  big  game  animals  he  had  kUled  In 
many  parts  of  the  world. 

NATITX  or  RXCBtlfOKD 

A  native  of  Richmond  he  was  born  August 
18.  1920,  a  son  of  the  late  Charles  James 
Orant  and  Helen  Lawson  Grant.  He  attended 
The  College  of  William  and  Mary  and  the 
University  of  Tennessee.  Later,  after  WorW 
War  n,  he  studied  law  for  a  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia. 

As  a  member  of  the  Richmond  National 
Guard,  he  was  called  to  active  service  In  Sep- 
tember, 1940  and  reported  with  his  unit  to 
Port  Story.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Air 
Transport  Oommand  and  served  with  that 
organization  the  remainder  of  the  war 
He  was  separated  from  service  in  194A. 


JWUf  28,  1972 


WBD  Idas  BTTTSkT  J. 

■a  wed  Mlis  KUaabeth  Stuart  James  of 
nJrtU.  on  AprU  !».  1943.  8«^'«"i*?f«" 
2£  orant.  a**  th»lr  two  daughters  Mm. 
e^heth  Grant  Peters  of  Richmond  and  Mrs. 
SZT orant  Prosser  of  Athena.  Georgia,  and 
SSTsons,  Walter  Lawwn  Grant,  Jr.,  a  stu- 
Sit  at  the  school  of  Imw,  UnlversUy  of  V  r- 

Sk  sUter,  MIS.  Mlzsboth  Oraat  Do«te  of 

*ito"anmt  was  ons  of  the  f  oundem  of  Pam- 
fi/weekly  magazine  and  served  as  Its  vice 
^dent  and  treasurer  until  the  newspaper 
s^lement  was  sold  to  Its  present  owners. 

SkBVkD  Die  PLANNTKO  xnOVT 

H*  served  on  the  DenvUle  Planning  Com- 
mission a  number  of  terms  and  was,  for  some 
TBBff.  its  Chairman. 

Be  was  a  member  erf  a  special  Highway 
Study  commission  during  the  term  of  Oov- 
eraor  Thomas  B.  Stanley. 
^DanvUle  he  was  active  In  numerous 
onranlsatlons,  including  the  Eaks,  the  Dwi- 
vUle  Oolf  Club,  the  Young  Men's  Olub,  Kl- 
i.  and  Amerloaa  Legion  Poet  336.  He 
served  on  the  board  of  U»  DanvUle  Chapter 
Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  of  the 
Ni^Uonal  Tobacco  TextUe  Museum. 

He  was  presi»*ent  of  Tuscarora  Country 
aub  during  Its  formaUve  period  and  con- 
tiniuMi  his  interest  In  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment. .  . 

One  of  his  hobbles  was  skeet  and  he  was 
u  marksman  of  considerable  skill. 

The  body  Is  at  Townes  Funeral  Home.  Pu- 
ueral  arrangements  were  not  completed, 
pending  the  arrival  of  his  children. 

PuiusHia   Walt«b   Gsant  To   B«  Botikd 

TOMOBSOW 


The  funeral  of  Walter  Lawson  Grant,  61- 
vwr-old  publisher  of  The  Bee  and  The  Dan- 
ville Register,  will  take  frtftoe  tomorrow  at  4 
pjn.  at  the  graveside  In  Mountain  'View 
cemetery.  The  Rev.  M.  Douglas  Glreideau  wUl 

offidate.  , 

Mr.  Grant  had  been  In  his  offloe  as  usual 
yesterday,  but  suffered  chest  pains  at  his 
home  in  the  early  evening  and  w«a  taken  to 
Memorial  Hospital,  wlwie  he  died  shortly 
afterward  at  8:30  pjn. 

HlB  community  and  civic  Interests  were 
diverse,  and  he  was  also  known  for  his  wide- 
spread travels  as  a  big-game  hunter.  He  had 
recently  completed  arrangements  to  give  his 
extensive  coUectlon  of  mounted  game  speci- 
mens from  vartotis  parts  of  the  world  to  the 
Wtgtnla  Museum's  DanvUle  chapter,  which 
he  served  as  a  board  member. 

ma  most  recent  trip,  from  which  he  had 
returned  Wednesday,  was  to  Germany,  where 
he  Inspected  late  developments  in  printing 
tedinology  and  equipment  In  connection 
with  the  changeover  of  the  local  newspapers 
from  hot  to  cold  type  processes. 

The  local  pubUsher  was  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  nattonaUy  dtetrtlmted  FamUy 
Weekly  magaalne,  and  served  as  Its  vice- 
president  and  trwurarer  unto  the  newspaper 
supplement  was  sold  to  Its  present  own»s. 
He  served  ttae  ctty  as  a  member  of  the 
Danville  Planning  Commission  a  nun»ber  of 
terms  and  was,  for  soma  years,  Its  chairman. 
At  the  state  level  he  was  a  member  o(  a  spe- 
cial Highway  Study  Commission  during  the 
term  of  Gov.  Thomas  B.  Stanley. 

His  local  Interests  also  Included  member- 
ship on  the  board  of  the  National  Tobacco- 
Textile  Museum,  the  presidsnoy  of  Tuscarora 
Coimtry  Club  during  Its  formative  period, 
and  inembecnblp  Ui  the  Elks,  the  Danville 
Golf  Club,  the  Young  Men's  Club,  Klwanls 
Club  and  the  American  Legion  Mammlal 
Post  325. 

Born  In  Btcbiaond  Aug.  18.  1630.  he  was 
a  son  of  the  late  caiarles  James  Grant  and 
Helen  Lawson  Grant.  He  married  the  formar 
Elisabeth  Stuart  JMnes  of  DanvlUe  on  April 
18,  1942,  and  they  resided  at  104  Manchester 
Ave. 


BXTEKSIONS  CH?  REMARKS 

Hs  attendwl  ttas  Oollsg*  «  wmiam  and 
Mary  and  the  University  of  Tennessee  and.  as 
a  member  ot  the  Blchiaond  National  OuMd, 
was  caUed  to  acttvs  aankm  ta  aapttaaim, 
1940,  reporting  with  his  unit  to  Fort  Story. 
He  later  was  transfsrrwd  to  the  Air  Trans- 
port Command  and  served  with  that  organi- 
zation for  the  rsmatoder  ol  World  War  II 
untU  his  separation  from  service  in  1946, 
after  which  he  stodisd  law  for  a  year  at  the 
Unlvsrsity  of  Virginia. 

Htt  wife  survives,  along  with  two  daugb- 
ten  and  two  sons;  Mrs.  KU«a>eth  GcAnt 
Peters  of  Richmond,  Mrs.  Helen  Grant  Proe- 
ser  of  Athens,  Ga.,  Walter  Lawson  Grant  Jr.. 
a  student  at  the  Untveratty  of  'Virginia 
School  of  Law,  and  Rorer  James  Grant  of 
Danville.  Hs  also  leaves  a  steter,  Mrs.  BUaa- 
beth  Orant  Doane  c^  Blnhmonil. 

The  body  wlU  be  at  Townes  Funeral  Boms 
prior  to  the  service. 

[From  the  DanvlUe  (Va.)  Bee,  June  3,  1972) 
WAI.TXS  L.  GaAjrr 
DanvlUe,  and.  Indeed,  areas  far  beyond. 
have  suffered  a  grave  loss  In  the  untimely 
death  of  Walter  Lawson  Grant,  publisher  of 
The  Danville  Register  and  The  Bee,  age  51.  A 
heart  condition  of  some  months  and  which 
he  preferred  not  to  discuss  brought  the  ulti- 
mate ssleure. 

He  was  a  man  of  seemingly  untold  knowl- 
edge and  abUlty.  Not  only  was  he  a  speed 
reader  with  photographic  retention,  he  de- 
lighted In  t»fk)1"e  problems  which  baffled 
others. 

He  spent  more  hours  at  his  offloe  than 
most  of  his  employes,  not  only  guiding  the 
c^jerstkm  of  the  loeal  newspapers,  with  the 
ever-present  teamwork  of  veteran  General 
Manager  Awdrew  A.  FarVay.  but  other  far- 
reAchlng  Interests,  as  weU.  Behind  closed 
doors  he  covild  drive  a  hsxd  bargain.  'When 
those  near  him  were  In  trouble,  he  was  the 
first  to  render  assistance. 

His  widow,  the  former  Miss  Elizabeth  Stu- 
art James,  and  his  four  children,  alone  knew 
the  inner-saan:  gentle  yet  strong  aiul  firm, 
one  who  would  not  tolerate  abustveness  but 
Bhsxed  every  moment  of  enjoyment  with 
those  near  hhn. 

At  the  time  of  ills  death,  he  was  deeply 
involved  in  directing  modernizations  In  the 
newspapers'  printing  process.  In  fact,  he  and 
General  Manager  Parley  returned  ■from  Ger- 
many only  this  week  after  Inspecting  equt|»- 
ment  and  processes  related  to  the  changes 
here. 

He  had  the  abUlty  of  InstlUlag  a  destrs 
for  perfectUxn  Into  those  with  whom  he 
worked,  not  only  In  the  newspaper  publica- 
tion but  In  other  undertakings  such  as  the 
DanvUle  Hannlng  Oommtaslon,  the  High- 
way Study  OommlSBlon.  the  Vlrglnlft  Mu- 
.seum  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  National  Tobaoco- 
TextUe  Museiun,  to  mention  only  a  fev  of 
his  endeavors. 

His  newspaper  family  shares  with  his  real 
family  a  feeling  of  deep  loss.  And  -we  resolve 
to  bring  Into  reaUty  the  Imitiovementt  he 
launched  with  vigor  and  determhaathm. 


{From  the  DMivine  (Va.)  Beglfltsr,  JWne  4, 

1973} 

ORAirr  SMtVICBS  TOBAT  AT  4  P.M. 

Graveside  services  for  Walter  Lawson  Grant 
will  be  conducted  today  at  4  p.m.  in  Moun- 
tain View  Cemetery  by  the  Rev.  Douglas  M. 
Girardeau. 

Mr.  Grant.  51-year-old  publisher  of  The 
Danville  Register  and  The  Bee,  died  In 
Memorial  Hospital  Friday  night. 


[From  the  DanvUle  (Va.)  Register,  Jane  4. 

19731 

WALm  Lawson  Osant 

He  had  put  In  a  full  day  at  his  office.  People 
from  insKle  the  plant  and  others  had  come  in 
for  conferences.  He  was  In  good  spUlts  aad  a 
bit  enthusiastic  about  the  technological  de- 
velopments In  printing  he  had  examined  dur- 


ing a  trip  to  OeniMuiy.  His  main  Intarser  over 

the  past  few  months  had  been  to  move  along 
toward  a  changeover  from  hot  to  oold  type 
processes.  Both  the  eoieaoe  and  the  maahanios 
involved  intrlgtnd  bim. 
As  always,  he  had  eome  new  stories  to  teU 

from  hU  trip. 

Three  hours  later  came  a  telephone  caU. 
Walter  L.  Grant  had  died  from  a  heart 
attack.  ,     ^ 

Shook  went  through  the  newspaper  plant 
and  throtigh  the  olty.  Close  assodatas  and 
frtsBids  knew  that  Mr.  Grant  was  on  a  strict 
regimen  to  cope  -with  angina.  But  It  was  his 
natuiv  t,^^  manner  to  minlmtiwi  peraooal 
ttoumas  and  to  comtilbute  pbsasantrles  othezs 
might  en>oy.  He  did  that  Friday.  In  fact,  he 
did  It  ftln?""^  daUy. 

Walter  Orant  was  an  extraordinary  pexKm. 
He  tried  bis  best  to  hide  that  fact— but  it  was 
fact.  His  talents  were  many.  HB  davfloped 
speed  reading  brtors  It  acquired  that  name. 
H)B  teste  la  reading  was  eaihoUe  and  his 
appettte  for  the  prtaUd  wof4  was  votwsloua. 
He  loved  mosle  aad  s«s  something  ot  a  walk* 
ing  Ubmry  of  the  words  ood  lyAoe  of  this  cen- 
tury's songs,  as  weU  a*  the  elasslee  of  past 
centuries.  He  had  played  the  vloan  well  as  a 
youth  but  decided  not  to  keep  In  practice, 
since  other  interests  demanded  more  of  his 
time. 

Ha  enjoyed  wcxklng  with  his  hands.  Dur- 
ing hU  service  in  'Wocld  War  n  with  the 
Air  Tian^xst  OOTTiTnanrt,  he  had  learaed 
to  dismantle  and  reassemble  the  powvful 
aircraft  motors  with  suoh  faclit^  that  he 
could  do  It  in  the  ds*k,  Piwclslon  machinery 
fasetnsted  >«H"  His  mechanical  sklUs  lik- 
oluded  woodworking.  He  b«»ame  an  expert 
jotnar  and  cabinetmaker.  He  designed  and 
built  tntrlcata  cabinets  for  giaadfather 
clocks  and,  as  needed,  made  parts  for  the 
time  mechanism. 

F^w  busmesssaen  ot  his  time  did  more 
hunttng  for  lasge  and  rare  animals  than 
waiter  Gisnt.  His  coUectton  of  sped  mens 
soon.  wlU  beoome  a  part  ot  the  DanvlUe 
UusBom  ot  Fins  Arts  and  History,  when 
ths  quarters  an  remodeled  tor  the  new  uses 
of  the  Sutheiiln  Mansion.  'VTattars  to  the 
Akton  Lodge,  the  famUy  eeute  la  FMXqri* 
vanla  county,  have  aeen  the  stqierb  dlq>lay 
soon  to  be  avaUaMe  to  the  pnhllo. 

Ono  of  Walter  Qmntis  happlasS  talants 
was  his  aoaaj  to  teU  stortes,  espedaUy 
bumoroos  stories.  Hs  could  swap  yans  by 
the  hour  with  convlvlsl  people  and  often 
did.  This  abUlty,  plus  a  knowledge  the*  ap- 
proached e^Mrtise  (without  ever  oonoeding 
as  much)  m  several  aelds,  made  htm  an 
lateresUng  msmhar  ot  any  party. 

AU  at  which  adds  up  to  ths  fsct  that 
Walter  Oraat  liked  people— that  is  mo* 
peopla  some  he  ooold  not  abide,  and  he  did 
taot  always  tdde  that  attitude.  But  be  had 
a  wide  cUole  of  friends  who  applied  to  him 
the  yaidsOok  ot  Individual  worth  and  found 
him  rkjh  In  merit. 

Then  an  thooe  who  worked  with  aad 
for  Walter  Grant  during  the  nsarly  thne 
(Veeades  he  wae  top  eseouttve  of  the  news- 
paper pnhUshlng  firm  and  who  developed 
great  adiuliaiton  for  him  as  aa  individual 
aad  as  a  reeponslUe  puUUsher.  They  paitlou- 
Uttly  admuwl  the  eenee  at  fairness  he  en- 
couraged and  insisted  upon  in  ths  poUoles, 
pnctloes  and  peHi-iiiiiaanes  oC  t*e  news- 
papen  and  aU  who  contettuted  to  their 
production  and  distribution. 

Technological  changae  tn  prtnttng  and 
publiahlng  have  been  dlsooiujerttng  to  some 
who  watched  as  their  crafts  were  being  out- 
moded, laismay  was  shcxt-llved  over  such 
changes  at  this  newspaper  facility.  l)ecaMse 
Walter  Gnmi  had  made  oertaln  aU  iater- 
eated  would  have  a  chance  to  learn  etoltlng 
new  pr'DTTT"  and  new  skills.  He  p»vMod 
the  equipment  aad  he  provided  the  enfehno 
slaem  that  bss  cliaiacasrlaed  tho  pra*an- 
tlons  for  change  to  date. 

An  admired  leader  has  been  lost.  Another 
staunch   friend   has   departed   La   peace. 
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CUMBERSOME  SECRECY  CURBS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NUCLEAR  FUSION 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF  vaaniXA 

IN   THB   HOaSK   OP   RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Tueadav.  June  27.  1972 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  Honorable  Whxiam  S.  Moorheas,  has 
made  some  important  statements  on  a 
problem  which  has  become  more  and 
more  in  the  news  within  the  past  few 
months — the  Oovemment's  practice  on 
the  top-secret  classification  of  docu- 
ments. One  of  my  hometown  newspapers, 
the  Dally  Press,  carried  a  very  interest- 
ing editorial  od.  the  problem  in  their 
June  6,  1972,  Issue  which  addressed  it- 
self to  the  efforts  Ccmgreasman  Mooh- 
BKAD  has  made  to  change  the  situation. 
I  am  pleased  to  Include  the  editorial  so 
that  everyone  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  benefit  by  reading  it: 

Cdmbxbsomx  Secxsct  Cukbs 

Aiiawerlng  the  public  outcry  agalust  un- 
neooBSAry  secrecy  In  government.  President 
Ntxon  ■Igned  wax  executive  order  in  March 
that  waa  gnttvi  thankfully  In  many  quarters 
M  at  leaat  the  opening  wedge  for  solving  a 
long-standing  problem.  The  order,  which 
went  Into  ellect  laot  week,  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  bureaucrats  who  can  wield  the  stamps 
that  hold  up  papers  from  public  perusal,  and 
In  theory,  all  lO->-ear-old  top  secret  docu- 
menta,  all  eight- year-old  secret  papers,  and 
aU  stK-year-old  confldantlal  material  are  now 
removed  from  classification. 

However,  grave  doubts  are  now  being  ex- 
pressed that  the  new  system  Is  much  of  an 
Improvement,  and  B«p.  WUltam  S.  Moorhead 
(D-Pa. )  charges  that  It  U  "unworkable,  un- 
manageable, and  ailed  with  technical  defects 
and  massive  loopholes."  As  chairman  of  the 
House  Porelgn  Operations  and  Oovemment 
Informattou  subcommittee.  Repreaantatlve 
Moorhead  has  had  reason  to  look  into  the 
problem,  and  he  has  now  introduced  a  bill 
to  supplant  the  Nixon  system.  The  Moorhead 
plan  would  set  up  machinery  for  Congress  to 
get  data  from  the  execxitive  branch,  and 
would  create  an  Independent  Claaalflcatlon 
Review  Commission  with  wide-range  au- 
thority over  security  clasaificatlon. 

This  might  look  like  only  one  more  skir- 
mish in  the  battle  between  the  Whlta  House 
and  the  legislature  on  the  Issue  of  which 
one  Is  to  hold  sway  over  the  other,  but  there 
U  more  to  It  than  that.  The  executive 
branch's  systam,  while  probably  not  as  bad 
as  Representative  Moorhead  claims,  is  cum- 
bersome enough  to  make  it  most  difficult  for 
anyone  to  find  out  what  about  classified 
matters  that  may  no  longer  be  of  real  security 
slgnlflnanoa. 

Thtis,  you  must  have  a  good  Idea  of  what 
you  want  to  know  before  you  can  request  the 
data  and  then  it  la  up  to  the  person  who 
classified  It  to  decide  whether  to  make  the 
secret  available.  If  he  turns  you  down,  an 
appe*l  to  an  Inter-Agency  Claaslficatlon  Re- 
view Committee  can  be  made,  and  a  turn- 
down at  that  level  would  leave  the  recourse 
of  an  appeal  to  the  federal  courts.  That 
precautlona  are  needed  to  prevent  violations 
of  the  nation's  actual  security  needs  is  of 
course  true,  but  the  more  one  locdca  at  the 
labyrlnthlan  new  process  now  In  force,  the 
more  It  looks  to  be  In  need  of  streamlining. 

But  there  hasn't  been  time  to  put  the  new 
system  to  an  actual  test,  and  that  must  be 
tlie  first  order  of  bualneas.  Congress  on  Its 
part  wUl  act  find  it  easy  to  work  out  Its 
own  aolutlon  In  what  la  left  of  the  current 
saaston  but  it  should  b*  a  live  Item  on  nast 
year's  agenda 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or    RUODX    ISUIND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27.  1972 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
7  of  this  year,  the  House  passed  on  ap- 
propriation authorization  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973  operations  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission.  .\t  that  time  I  express- 
ed concern  that  research  and  develop- 
ment on  alternative  methods  of  atomic 
generation  to  the  liquid  metal  fast  breed- 
er reactor  were  being  significantly  under- 
funded. 

One  of  the  alternatives  whose  neglect 
concerns  uie  most  is  nuclear  fusion.  The 
reasons  for  this  concern  are  many  and 
have  to  do  with  several  verj'  great  advan- 
tages of  fusion  over  conventional  and 
fast  breeder  flssion  reactors ; 

Pirat.  Resources:  The  fusion  reaction 
uses  deuterium  as  a  fuel,  which  is  abun- 
dantly present  in  sea  water.  This  fusion 
makes  available  a  virtually  limitless 
energy  supply,  fai-  outdistancmg  even  the 
fast  breeder  reactor. 

Second.  Safety :  Because  of  the  nature 
of  the  fusion  reaction,  it  is  inherently 
safer  than  flssion.  This  may  be  surpris- 
ing to  many  who  associate  fusion  with 
the  hydrogen  bomb,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true. 

Third.  Environmental:  The  principal 
pollutant  from  nuclear  reactors  is  heat. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  most  operate 
at  only  about  30  percent  efaciency.  The 
fusion  reactor  extends  the  possibility  of 
being  three  times  as  efficient  and  thus  of 
producmg  negligible  amounts  of  waste 
heat.  In  addition,  the  very  great  problem 
of  disposal  of  nuclear  wastes  is  avoided 
as  the  fusion  reaction  produces  minimal 
radioactive  waste  products. 

Dr.  Ray  Gould.  AEC's  Director  of  Con- 
trolled Thermonuclear  Research,  has 
suggested  a  program  of  research  at 
roughly  double  the  present  level  of  ex- 
penditure that  could  very  possibly 
demonstrate  feasibility  by  1980. 

Recently,  I  was  reading  an  article  In 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  entitled 
"Taming  H-Power,  Fuel  for  Billions  of 
Years.  If — ."  In  the  article,  the  author 
makes  the  following  observation: 

(0)bs«rvers  here  also  think  Congress  has 
sympathy  for  Dr.  Gould's  intermediate  pro- 
gram suggestion.  It  may  well  vote  MOO  mil- 
lion to  8700  million  to  try  to  get  fusion  going 
in  the  laboratory  by  1980. 

This  compares  with  roughly  $460  mlUlon 
.America  has  spent  to  date  on  fusion  research. 
And  that's  perhl^}s  half  of  the  Rusalan  out- 
lay. To  give  some  feel  for  the  world  effort, 
the  Russians  last  year  accoun^ted  for  some- 
thing like  16.6  percent,  America  for  16.6 
percent, . . . 

The  author  notes  that  the  "when"  of 
fusion  depends  as  much  on  the  extent  of 
the  monetary  commitment  as  on  any 
research  breakthrough.  A  large  share  of 
the  credit  for  this  goes  to  the  Soviet 
Union  which  continued  to  support  fusion 
on  a  high  level  when  America  had  nearly 
given  up.  To  date  the  Russians  have  been 
very  cooperative  in  sharing  with  us  the 
benefits  of  their  research.  It  Is  a  truly 
international  project. 
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In  this  era,  when  we  are  learning  that 
all  peoples  are  mutually  dependent  ma, 
when  international  cooperation  Is  realk* 
tlcally  possible,  I  would  sucgest  that  wc 
have  been  less  than  farsighted  in  oor 
support  of  this  project  at  so  low  a  lertl 
Should  we  not  in  one  fell  swoop  bare 
shown  the  U.SJSJI.  and  the  rest  of  tb> 
world  that  we  were  seriously  interested 
in  living  and  working  together,  while  at 
the  same  time  bringing  ourselves  much 
closer  to  the  realization  of  what  could 
be  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  we  could 
pass  on  to  the  next  generation? 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
Americans  need  to  be  especially  far- 
sighted  in  this  area  of  power  supply,  at 
recent  history  has  pMdnfuliy  demon- 
strated to  us.  I  Insert  the  article  to  which 
I  referred  earher  in  the  Rkcord  at  this 
point  in  the  hope  it  will  stimulate  critical 
thinking  on  this  important  issue. 

Tameno  H-Powkb:  FmcL  roa  Biixioks  or 

Ykaxs.  If — 

(By  Robert  C.  Cowen) 

Washinoton. — ^Trying  to  tame  hydrogen 
fusion  to  tap  a  vlrtuaUy  unlimited  fuel  sup- 
ply has  been  like  a  fairy-tale  quest  for  fabled 
treasure.  Whenever  discouragement  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  the  searchers,  their  goal 
swam  distantly  into  view.  They  realized  Just 
enough  laboratory  progress  to  keep  their 
hopes  aUve. 

Now  that  goal  looms  more  closely,  those 
hopes  glow  more  brightly  than  ever  in  th« 
two  decades  of  their  quest.  A  bit  more  money, 
a  bit  mofe  effort,  and  most  fusion  workers 
expect  they  could  have  a  tame  hydrogen  re- 
action running  In  their  laboratories  by  this 
decade's  end.  They  caU  tbls  demonstrating 
scientific  feasibility, 

aiven  a  lot  more  money  and  prodigiously 
more  eSort  beyond  that,  they  think  they 
could  have  a  prototype  jjower  plant  running 
by  the  late  1980'8  or  early  1990'8.  By  the  cen- 
tury's end,  they  Just  might  have  developed 
economicaUy  attractive  power  plan*",  too. 

As  has  often  been  pointed  out,  the  energy 
reward  of  f  uUy  mastering  fusion  power  would 
be  Immense.  It's  primary  fuel  would  be  dou- 
bly heavy  hydrogen,  called  deuterltun.  This  is 
present  in  seawater  to  the  extent  of  one  in 
every  6,500  hydrogen  atoms.  'While  this  may 
not  sound  like  much  of  a  concentration,  the 
half  gram  of  deuterium  in  a  gaUon  of  sea- 
water  has  the  fusion  energy  equivalent  ot 
300  gallons  of  gasoline. 

To  put  It  another  way,  the  fusion  energy 
avaUable  from  a  cubic  kUometer  of  seawater 
corresponds  to  the  energy  equivalent  of  2,000 
billion  barrels  of  oU  or  rouglily  the  world's 
oU  reserve,  to  use  a  recent  estimate.  Mote- 
over,  experts  figure  there's  enough  easily  ex- 
tracted deuterium  avaUable  to  supply  hu- 
man-energy needs  at  something  like  10  times 
present  world  consumption  for  several  bil- 
lions of  years  and  a  population  level  of  seven 
biUlon  people, 

STATISTICS  TO  GKASP 

Such  statistics  are  hard  to  grasp.  La'wrence 
M.  Lldsky  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  notes  in  the  Journal  Technology 
Review,  "It  la  far  simpler  and  Just  as  accu- 
rate to  say  that  fusion  of  deuterium  repre- 
sents an  essentlaUy  Inexhaustible  supply  of 
energy." 

Furthermore,  the  deuterium  fuel  can  be 
had  rather  cheaply.  Its  extraction  should  ac- 
count for  only  a  few  thousandths  of  a  per- 
cent of  the  price  of  electric  power. 

Ftom  a  physicist's  viewpoint,  developing 
the  technique  of  using  that  fuel  Is  learning 
to  get  something  (energy)  from  almost 
nothing  (the  near  vacuum  In  which  that 
fuel  wUl  "bum") .  Physicists  expect  that 
tne  deoatty  of  ttie  "burning"  gas  In  a  fusion 
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_-aite  will  bo  about  1/ 100,000th  oif  an  at- 
JS-bere,  which  la  indeed  practically  a 
!Smun.  Yet  every  cubic  meter  of  that  re- 
J^  gas  can  drtlver  10  megawatt*  or  more 

°*J^"'  that  power,  pbyHclsts  must  hold 
tM  reacting  gas  together  for  perhaps  a 
!^nd  and  at  temperatures  of  many  tens  of 
!2hobs  or  even  hundiede  of  mlUions  of 
ZXteT  The  researcb  agonies  they  have  en- 
j2ed  for  the  pMt  two  decades  have  Involved 
tfc|.  problem  of  oontauoment. 

asct  the  hot  gas  U  made  up  of  electrl- 
,aiu  Charged  partlclee,  magnetic  forces  can 
^  hold  of  It.  Thua  researchers  use  mag- 
Sac  flelda  to  manage  the  gas.  They  quickly 
diacovered  that  the  gas  has  more  ways  than 
Iweaaed  pig  of  escaping  the  magnetic  grip. 
ThMe  instabllltiee  In  its  behavior  aUow  it 
w  eecape  to  the  walla  of  the  reactor  vessel 
where  It  quickly  loses  temperature,  and  any 
rualon  reaction  is  quenched. 

LUKiwAaM  suppoai  onlt 
By  the  early  lOeO's,  some  of  tL  vis  insUblli- 
tiee  seemed  so  intractable,  from  both  a  the- 
oretical and  experimental  point  of  view,  that 
niany  workers  were  openly  discouraged. 
America  and  BrltaUi  gave  only  lukewarm 
support  to  the  research.  But,  happily,  the 
soviet  Union  maintained  both  faith  In  and 
funding  of  its  projects. 

HappUy  alao,  this  la  a  field  of  open  and 
active  international  cooperation  and  infor- 
mation exchange.  As  American  prealdentlal 
science  adviser  Edward  E.  David  Jr.  recently 
pointed  out,  thanks  to  this  and  to  the  Rus- 
sian research,  everyone  now  takes  a  much 
brighter  view  of  fusion's  prospects. 

Aoademidan  Lev  Artslmowlcii  showed  ex- 
pertmentally  how  to  handle  some  of  the  most 
uoublesome  instabUltles.  They  alao  showed 
that  certain  theoretloal  considerations  which 
inmUed  that  proper  containment  might  be 
unpoeslble  do  not,  after  all,  constitute  any 
barrier. 

Researchers  lu  several  countries  have  con- 
armed  and  extended  this  Russian  work. 
These  and  other  experiments  have  brought 
fusion  research  to  the  point  where  there  is 
a  growing  acceptance  among  experts  that  the 
eventual  achievement  of  fusion  power  la  a 
virtual  certainty.  They  think  they  know  how 
to  lick  the  InstabUltles.  They  are  finding 
that  their  theoretical  understanding  checks 
out  more  and  more  exactly  with  their 
experiments. 

This  success  in  harnessing  fusion  begins 
to  look  less  like  a  question  of  "whether" 
and  more  like  a  question  of  "when."  And 
"when "  d^ends  as  much  on  money  as  on 
the  skills  and  insights  of  the   researchers. 

MACHUCXS    RKAOIXD 

To  use  the  United  States  as  an  example, 
researchers  now  are  readying  machines  to 
test  further  a  variety  of  possible  ftislon- 
tjLming  schemes.  These  wlU  confirm  whether 
their  present  understanding  is  on  the  right 
track.  But  to  get  a  net-energy  producing 
reaction  running— that  is,  to  demonstrate 
scientific  feaaibUlty— they  need  a  genera- 
tion of  experimental  devices  beyond  these. 
Whether  or  not  they  make  that  demonstra- 
tion by  1980  depends  on  how  soon  and  lu 
what  scope  they  can  move  to  this  next  level 
of  effort.  ,^_, 

M.  B.  OottUeb.  who  beads  the  Princeton 
Plasma  Physics  laboratory,  told  the  congres- 
sional Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
last  fall  that  fusion  workers  could  fiddle 
indecisively  for  decades  If  restricted  to  pres- 
ent funding  levels.  Juat  to  meet  what  he 
called  urgent  needs  In  the  present  program 
of  his  own  laboratory  would  take  a  25  per- 
cent funding  boost,  he  said,  let  alone  in- 
creaaing  the  program  effort. 

Roy  W.  Oould,  head  of  the  U£.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  Division  of  Controlled 
Thermonuclear  Research,  has  given  Congress 
cost  estimates  for  three  alternative  levels 
of  effort. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Just  to  ks»p  on  as  at  prwnt  wouM  tato 
about  $300  mllUon  from  197S  to  1»77. 
Hftiigfaiy  doubling  this  outlay  would  give  a 
Blgnlficantty  more  active  program  ttaat  mlglit 
waU  dsmonatt»l«  solmtlflo  fsaslbUlty  by 
IMO.  A  "go  for  bioks"  crash  pco^sm  wootd 
involve  spsndlsg  «S00  miUloo  to  »!  bliUon 
bstwesn.  107S  and  1977.  It  Just  might  show 
aolentiao  fsaslblUty  by  tbs  earlier  date. 

BOW   MUCH    AFPmOPBlATIOWt 
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Bight  now,  no  one  knows  what  Congreee 
win  approve.  Tbo  AEC  thinks  it  wlU  probably 
pet  $38  mUllon  for  fiscal  19T3.  That's  about 
a  24  percent  rise  from  ths  $31  mlUton  of 
fiscal  1972,  the  kind  of  boost  Dr.  OottUeb 
says  would  merely  take  some  of  the  strata 
out  of  present  efforts.  However,  obeerrwe 
here  also  think  Congress  has  sympathy  tor 
or  aould'8  intermediate  program  sugges- 
tion. It  may  weU  vote  $500  mlllton  to  $700 
mlUlon  to  try  to  got  fusion  going  in  the 
laboratory  by  1980. 

Thla  compares  with  roughly  $460  mlUlon 
America  has  spent  to  date  on  fusion  research. 
And  thafa  perhaps  haU  of  the  Rusalan  out- 
lay. To  give  sMne  feel  for  the  world  effort, 
the  Russians  last  year  accounted  for  some- 
thing like  37.5  percent  of  that  effort.  Western 
Qermany  accotmted  for  1«.C  percent,  Amer- 
ica for  15.6  percent,  Brltato  for  7.0  percent, 
Japan  for  6.1  percent,  and  a  miscellany  of 
other  countries  for  the  balance. 

If  Dr.  Oould's  Intermediate  program  were, 
in  fact,  adopted,  America's  share  of  thla  ef- 
fort would  rise  slgnlflcantly,  unless  otlxers 
also  greatly  strengthened  their  programs. 
Even  then,  everyone  would  benefit.  As  Dr. 
David  noted,  there's  far  more  a  spirit  of 
world  sharing  in  thla  field  than  of  competi- 
tion. ^ 

With  laboratory  fusion  seemingly  so  close 
at  hand,  many  envlronmentaUy  concerned 
people  urge  authorities  to  concentrate  on 
its  development,  playing  down  further  de- 
velopment of  nuclear-flaBlMi  power  plants, 
espectaUy  those  baaed  on  breeder  reactors. 
They  realize  that  fuaston  would  be  easy  on 
the  environment.  It  Involves  leas  radio- 
activity. It  offers  reUtlvely  little  danger  of 
catastrophic  accident.  It  should  involve  less 
heat  pcdlution. 

MISCOKCKrnOKS    NOTBJ 

However,  experts  see  several  misconcep- 
tions In  the  fuston-oiUy  i^proach.  First, 
there  are  many  different  kinds  of  fusion. 
This  la  a  process  in  which  nuclei  of  light 
elements  fuse  to  form  heavier  nuclei,  re- 
leasing energy  In  the  process.  With  30  kinds 
of  such  reactions  to  chooee  from,  physicists 
concentrate  on  the  simplest  and  easiest  to 
control.  .        , 

Right  now  this  means  tbe  retujtlon  In 
which  deuterium  fuses  with  trU>ly  heavy 
hydrogen,  a  radioactive  isotope  called 
trltltun.  This  reacUon  never  can  provide 
the  full  fusion  dream  of  limitless  fuel  s\^- 
plv  It  also  involves  a  fair  amount  of  radio- 
active hawurd.  although  slgnlflcantly  less 
than  does  the  fiaston  breeder  reactor. 

This  reaction  gives  off  moet  of  Its  energy 
in  neutrons.  Their  energy  in  turn  will  have 
to  be  converted  to  heeit  to  run  oonventtonal 
boilers.  The  waste  heat  poUutlon  from  such  a 
plant  won't  be  significantly  leas  than  from 
fission  stations. 

The  neutrons  also  generate  radioactivity 
in  the  reactor  structure.  Some  materials  now 
being  atudied  for  poaalble  reactora,  such  as 
niobium,  could  become  embarrassingly  "hot." 
Don  atelner  of  the  Oak  Ridge  National  lab- 
oratory eatimatee  old  reactora  ■with  niobium 
could  present  a  radioactive  waste-disposal 
problem  perhaps  only  a  hundred  Umes  lees 
severe  In  the  long  ran  than  with  breeder 
reactors.  This  could  be  greatly  reduced  If,  as 
is  Ukely,  substitute  reactor  materlais  can 
be  found. 

POSBDSUC    HAZAKD 

Then.  too.  the  tritium  In  the  reactor  wUl 
have  to  be  closely  oont&lned.  It  would  be  a 


tuwaid  U  It  leakact  nure  tbaa  aboot  one 
ten^muilontb  ot  a  percent  a  day.  And  tritlmn 
can  diffuse  tlarongb  soUd  metal  walls.  How- 
ever, since  It  Is  one  ot  tbe  fuels,  tbace  will 
be  powerful  eoooomlo  as  well  as  safety  rea- 
bons  for  contalnlTig  It. 

AU  tx>Ui,  Dr.  atelner  expects  substantlaUy 
lees  nMlMactael  bMard  from  deuterium- 
tritium  fusion  tbsa  from  fission  plants,  but 
that  haaard  wlU  be  far  from  negligible. 

Tben,  too,  tritium  is  a  rare  element  that 
has  to  be  made  by  Inadiatlng  Itthluxn  wltb 
neutrons  in  the  fosloa  reeotcc.  Unlike 
deuterium,  lltblum  Is  limited.  Basily  ex- 
tracted reserves  may  be  equivalent  to  no 
more  than  today's  foesU  fuel  reserves.  Dr. 
Oould  says. 

Only  when  deuterium  fuses  with  deuterium 
la  the  full  fusion  cbeam  llkeiy  to  be  realized. 
Only  then  wUl  the  fuel  be  virtually  unlim- 
ited. Only  wltb  this  and  a  few  other  reactions 
wlU  radloeetlve  dangers  be  minlmlBed  and 
heat  poUuUon  redneed  to  tbe  fiUleet  extent. 
In  auoh  raeetloas,  much  at  the  energy  goes 
off  as  eleetrloaUy  ohacfled  partlOee.  It  may 
be  poeiibte  to  tap  tbls  tieotrlcal  energy  <M- 
reoUy,  bypesslng  any  beat  cycle,  and  reeUx- 
ing  eflksteneles  ot  80  percent  or  90  percent. 

Today,  such  reeoWona  largely  wait  In  the 
wings  Willis  work  focuses  on  the  more  tract- 
able trltluxa-bumlng  cycles.  Th'ue  decades  of 
ezpenee  and  effort  oould  iwU  bring  commer- 
cial fusion  power  by  AX>.  2900.  Yet  this  would 
only  be  a  siege  In  tbe  attainment  of  the  f  uU 
fusion  goal. 

PBioarrxBB  to  sst 


More  importantly  in  setting  energy- 
development  priorities  now,  no  expert  fore- 
sees substantial  Installation  of  fusion  power 
before  AX).  2000.  Thla  Is  the  power  source  of 
the  next  centtxry.  And  over  thla  century's 
remaining  three  decades,  mankind's  energy 
needs  wUl  leap  ahead. 

Trying  to  hold  those  needs  In  cbeck  while 
waiting  for  ftialon  Juat  wont  work,  as  econo- 
mlat  Barbara  Ward  and  biologist  Bene  Duboe 
point  out  in  their  book  "Only  One  garth." 
the  unofficial  background  report  commts- 
aioned  for  the  United  Nations  conference  of 
the  human  enviroiunent. 

"if  the  world  population  irtilch  la  already 
on  tbe  way  is  to  be  better  fed  and 
housed.  .  .  ,"  they  write.  "Iiew  scmroee  of 
energy  must  be  fotind  and  the  only  technol- 
ogy visible  on  a  sufficient  scale  at  thla  mo- 
ment ia  atomic  [flaalonl  energy.  Even  If  citi- 
zens In  already  developed  aooletiea  decide  to 
check  the  rise  of  their  own  energy  de- 
mands ...  the  sheer  basic  needs  at  all  the 
world's  people  could  not  be  met  by  rationing 
the  energy  of  the  already  rich.  .  .  . 

"To  keep  aeven-to-ten-blUion  people  alive 
and  reaaonably  weU  served  on  thla  planet, 
atomic  [fiaaionl  energy  looka  like  being  the 
moat  likely  answer.  The  alternative — of  too 
little  energy — would  cause  Infinitely  larger 
ratea  of  malformation  and  death." 

This  Is  why  energy  piannen  oonUnne  to 
emphaelae  flaslon  plants,  especially  breeders, 
for  thia  century  even  though  environ  men  tally 
soft  fusion  now  aeenja  the  brightest  gleam  on 
their  long-distance  horlEon. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON   THB  COMPUL- 
SORY  MINIMUM  WAQE 


HON.  SHERMAN  P.  LLOYD 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  HDTTSK  OF  HEPBttKBTATIVKS 
Wednesday.  June  2S.  1972 
Mr.  LLOYD.  Mf;  Speaker,  many  ana- 
lysts look  upon  compulsory  mtntimnn 
-wage  leglslatloD  as  counterprodnettre 
to  the  objective  of  Increasing  employ- 
ment. For  this  and  other  reasons  I  op- 
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poead  the  recent  mintmnm  wage  legisla- 
tion pMMd  by  th\B  Hotiae,  as  I  explained 

to  the'  House  during  debate  on  May  10. 
I  call  attention  to  the  article  written  by 
Economist  Milton  Friedman  and  pub- 
lished in  the  current  issue  of  Newsweek. 


LiXGiBi^KNa  UarncyLoi 
'""  •'.  (By  JiUton  Frisdman) 

Cd^y^  ia  ftt  It  again.  Onoe  more  It  ia  la 
ttw  prolan  at  lagUlattng  an  Ulotmum  in  un- 
•mpioyment.  Of  oouna,  tb«  legislation  la  not 
tftbeiad  "A  BUI  to  Creata  nnemployment." 
Aftar  aU,  Congrasa  can  taacb  big  biialnaaa  a 
thing  or  two  about  deoaptlve  labeling.  No. 
the  blU  13  labeled  "A  BUI  to  Increaaa  the 
Mlnlnanm-Waga  Bsta." 

Thfa  true  mlnlmuia-wage  rata  la  aero— the 
amoont  that  an  vmampu^ad  paraon  recalTas 
trom.  tela  noaaxlataut  employer .  Thla  mlol- 
mum-vac«  r»te  wUl  not  be  alEaetad.  by  the 
XM«r  law.  Bather,  the  law  will  mcraase  the 
number  of  persons  who  receive  a  wage  rata  of 
■MO.  Hai«  la  a  panoB  with  limited  aklll 
whoe^  aarvlcaa  an  vaUied  at  tl.ao  an  hour 
(the  erlatlng  legal  mlnUnuoM  hy  a  potential 
emploTer.  The  new  law  would  make  It  Ulagal 
fbr  the  amployar  to  bli«  that  paraon.  He 
-could  give  him  charity — pay  him  ai.SO  or  $2 
ftar  aenrloaa  that  he  valuaa  a*  only  H.ao — but 
ha  could  not  legally  hire  him  for  the  market 
Talue  of  Wa  aairlcaa.  It  la  a  myatery  why 
anyone  wotild  auppoae  that  a  paraon  ta  better 
off  uiiemployu  at  92  an  hour  than  volun- 
tarUy  employed  at  $1.80. 

lOHQBAJBCXT 

The  ei-onomlc  eipanalon  now  under  way 
promlaea  to  reduce  the  extremely  high  rates 
of  unamploymant  est  teenngnra.  blades,  and 
vomjens — the  groups  with  lowest  skills.  A 
higher  legal  minimum-wage  rate  will  have 
precisely  the  opposite  effect — as  every  prior 
rise  In  the  legal  minimum  has  bad. 

The  House  haa  teoognlEed  the  adverse  ef- 
fect of  a  rise  In  the  legal  minimum-wage 
rat«  oa  ta«n-age  unemployment  by  enacting 
a  two-step  minimum — the  present  tl.60  an 
hour  for  youths  under  18  and  students  un- 
der 31.  and  a  higher  rata  for  moat  other  non- 
agrlcuitural  workers  ($1.80  this  year.  $2  a 
year  from  now ) .  Xha  Senate  has  not  yet 
acted,  but  its  Labor  committee  has  reported 
a  bill  that  would  simply  raise  the  rate  to  $2 
this  year  and  to  $2.20  next  year. 

The  two-«tep  rate  is  better  than  a  one-step 
rate.  At  least.  It  would  reduce  the  harm  done 
by  raising  the  minimum.  But  a  no-step  rate 
would  be  better  than  either. 

When  a  minimum-wage  rate  waa  flrst  en- 
acted In  1938  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  even 
when  tt  was  last  raised  In  1966,  It  waa  not 
unreaaonabla  for  legislators  to  dismlaa  the 
poaalble  affect  on  employment.  While  econo- 
mists have  always  recognized  that  high  mini- 
mum-wage rates  create  unemployment  and 
go  reduce  the  take-home  pay  of  poor  peo- 
ple— which  la  what  buys  food,  clothing,  and 
other  noceaaltlee — empirical  studies  docu- 
menting this  affect  were  scattered  and  ap- 
peared Inconclusive. 

The  situation  today  ta  different.  Scattered 
studies  have  been  brought  together,  addi- 
tional studlea  majSe  and  some  earlier  studies 
re-«valuated.  The  evidence  Is  now  over- 
wbelaalDg  tltat  the  tuaeaiptojoaant  predicted 
by  ecoeooato  analysis  Is  conflrmad  by  eco- 
nomic experlenoe.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

vnploymant— a*  the  action  of  the  Bouse 
docunurnta. 

Why  WDiild  Congraaa  do  such  a  thing?  Ba- 
cauaa  ttaa  aATeraa  effect  on  the  ptoor  la  dtffuaa 
and  Ita  aaurce  mlaunderatood  and  hence  pro- 
duoaa  Uttia  political  preaaure.  Etlective  prea- 
sura  Is  exerted  by  organised  groups  that  wel- 
oome  tlaa  effect  of  a  high  minimum-wage 
rate  In  strengthening  unionized  and  aklUed 
workers  vla-«-vla  nonunlonlzed  and  unsklUed 
workers  and  in  protecting  employers  In  high- 
wage  areas  (the  North)  from  the  competi- 
tion of  employers  In  low -wage  areaa  (the 
South).  These  organized  groups  find  ready 
alllee  In  the  liberal  reformers  whose  lack  of 
understanding  of  economics  misdirects  their 
sincere  concern  for  the  disadvantaged. 

My  flrst  column  La  this  space  (NtwswxxK, 
Sept.  26,  1966)  waa  on  the  then  racenUy 
paaaed  rise  in  minimum-wage  ratea,  I  wrote, 
"I  am  convinced  that  the  minimum-wage 
law  Is  the  moat  antl- Negro  law  on  our  statute 
books — In  Its  effect,  not  Its  Intent.  It  la  a 
tragic  but  undoubted  legacy  of  the  past — 
and  one  we  must  try  to  correct — that,  on 
the  average,  Negroes  have  lower  skills  than 
whites.  Similarly,  teen-agers  are  leas  sklUed 
than  aider  workers.  Both  Negroes  and  teen- 
agers are  only  made  worse  off  by  discourag- 
ing amfiioyers  from  hiring  them.  On-the-job 
training — the  main  route  wiiereby  the  un- 
skilled have  become  akllied — la  thus  denied 
them." 

This  remains  the  unpalatable  truth. 


June  28,  1972 


f  coflnapsofa, 

Aa  matters  now  i*'"^'<.  if  Congresa  enacts 

a  higher  muumum-wago  rata,  it  will  do  so 

knowing  tSutt  one  effect  win  be  to  raise  un- 


•FOT  an  exoallant.  tboogh  not  fully  up-to- 
daMk  atmnnary  of  thaaa  studies,  aae  John  M. 
Rrtataoa  and  Obarlea  T.  StBwart  Jr.,  "Sm- 
playaaaot  ■fleota  of  Minimum-Wage  Batea" 
(Americam   Snterprlae  Institute,   1069). 


SAVING  THE  SMALL  TOWNS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TKNNXSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  28,  1972 

Mr.  ETVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Washington  Star  in  a  recent  editorial 
emphaolzeB  the  ccaatinuing  problem  of 
out-mlgration  from  our  small  towns  and 
rural  areas  and  points  to  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972  as  an  instrument 
to  assist  m  reversing  this  trend. 

Certainly  I  want  to  endorse  and  under- 
score the  views  expressed  in  the  Star — 
one  of  my  primary  goals  and  objectives 
in  the  Congress  has  been  the  strengthen- 
ing of  small  towns  and  rural  America. 

The  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972 
will  greatly  strengthen  the  resources  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture — especial- 
ly by  amplifying  and  expanding  the 
authority  and  :jrograms  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service — and  will  thereby  con- 
centrate more  Federal  programs  and  as- 
sistance m  small  towns  and  rural  areas 
of  America. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  in  introducmg 
legislation  and  recommending  appropria- 
tions to  asBist  our  smaller  commimltles 
and  farm  areas  throughout  the  Nation. 

On  my  recommendation  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment under  a  former  administration 
established  an  oflflce  to  provide  infor- 
mation services  for  small  town  America. 

In  several  Congresses  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  provide  tax  Incen- 
tives to  Induce  business  and  Industry 
to  expand  or  locate  In  rural  areas  to 
provide  employment  and  Induce  young 
people  m  rural  areas  to  make  their  homes 
and  careers  In  their  hometowns  rather 
than  making  the  pilgrimage  to  big  cities 
In  search  of  opportunity.   ^^  ^  „,  ,,^. 


WhUe  chattman  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Subecwunlttee  on  HUD  Annoprta- 
tions,  I  have  conslstefitly  urged  a  bal- 
anced program  of  asslstimoe— wltii 
smaller  cities  and  towns  being  allocated 
a  fair  share  of  grants,  loans,  and  tech- 
nical assistance. 

The  House  Small  Business  CommU- 
tee,  which  I  am  honored  to  serve  m 
chairman,  has  a  most  Important  sub- 
committee chaired  by  my  oolleagae, 
Representative  John  Ki.uczrNSKi  of  Uli. 
note,  tliat  has  held  a  number  of  impor- 
tant hearings  on  small  business  problems 
mrural  areas. 

In  addition,  I  have  joined  with  other 
colleagues  in  supporting  tax-exempt  in- 
dustrial dey^opment  bonds  to  assist  our 
smaller  communities  in  bringing  in  In- 
dustry, for  employment  opportunities  for 
our  people  In  rural  areas. 

The  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972— 
which  I  was  pleased  to  support— is  a 
giant  step  forward  in  providing  con- 
centrated and  specialized  assistance  to 
mral  America  and  because  of  the  int^est 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  American  peo- 
ple In  this  most  Importtmt  subject,  I  In- 
sert the  editorial  from  the  Star  m  the 
Reoors: 

Savzno  thx  Suau.  Towns 

About  everyone  realiaee  by  now  that  the 
rescuing  of  the  big  dtlea  la  a  matter  of  criti- 
cal Importance.  Many  of  ua  tend  to  forget, 
however,  that  the  saving  of  those  shriveling 
small  towns  across  the  country  Is  one  of  the 
requlsltea  for  urban  salvation.  For  the  great 
migration  that  has  cauaed  the  cities'  stagger- 
ing problems  haant  ended.  Bvery  year,  from 
thousands  of  small  eommunitlee,  come  600.- 
000  poor  people,  more  or  less,  to  sweU  the 
overcrowded  metropolitan  centers.  Many  at 
those  bring  no  sklila:  hence  they  only  in- 
crease the  unemployed  roIlB. 

Without  much  fanfare.  Congress  has  taken 
full  account  of  thla  in  a  number  of  hearings. 
a.nfi  seems  about  to  take  constructive  action. 
Last  week  a  Senate-House  conference  com- 
mittee reached  a  good  compromise  on  the 
Rural  Development  Act  which  Senators 
Talmadge  of  Georgia  and  Humphrey  of  Min- 
nesota have  been  pushing  for  many  months. 
The  measure  is  designed  to  improve  rural 
economies,  mainly  by  stlmuiattng  Industrial 
development  thrtnigh  infusions  of  capital 
and  betterment  of  small-town  itrlng  condi- 
tions. It  woiild  authorlBe  about  $600  million 
annually  In  grant  funds,  and  greatly  expand 
the  loan  authority  for  federal  rural-develop- 
ment activities. 

Many  a  little  town,  with  people  in  need  of 
worlc,  has  failed  to  qualify  for  a  new  industry 
becaxise  It  had  an  inferior  waterworks  or 
aewer  system,  or  none  at  all.  TTiia  bill  would 
provide  much  more  federal  assistance  for 
theae  and  other  standard  commimity  facili- 
ties— and  also  for  industrial  parks,  employ- 
ment centers  and  planning  services.  For  the 
flrst  time,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
would  be  alile  to  make  smaU  business  and 
Industrial  loans,  and  there  are  devlcee  to  en- 
courage private  Investment   In  rural  areas. 

All  this  is  a  product  of  much  battling  over 
several  months  to  consolidate  several  diver- 
gent bills.  Dropped  along  the  way  were  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  proposal  for  rtiral  revenue 
sharing,  and  Senator  Talmadge's  plan  for 
creation  of  a  National  Rural  Development 
Bank.  There's  no  damaging  loss  in  either 
case;  certainly  the  bank  would  have  been 
supwfluous. 

As  It  standi,  the  bill  Is  a  moderate  but 
Imaginative  experiment.  It  might  be  a  start 
toward  stemming  the  flight  to  the  cltlee.  and 
in  any  event  the  quality  and  rewards  of  life 
In  rural  America  need  to  be  Improved. 


June  28,  1972 


AMIfUAL    QUESTIONNAIRE 
RESULTS 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 


or  Mxw 

m  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneadav,  Jttne  28. 1972 


llr  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
tte  8  years  I  have  been  in  Congress,  I 
have  sent  a  legislative  quwtionnalre  to 
each  household  in  the  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  Jersey,  seeking  my 
constituent's  views  on  important  lasuee  of 
the  day  My  1972  qxiestionnalre  was  sent 
oat  in  February  and  March  to  the  house- 
holds of  the  Ninth  District  and  a  sup- 
plementary edition  was  mailed  In  May 
to  the  towns  ta  Hudson  and  Bergen 
counties,  which  had  been  added  to  my 
district  as  a  result  of  oourt-ontered  re- 
apportionment. 

A  total  of  180.000  queetloonalreft  were 
distributed  and  31.812  completed  quee- 
tiomaires  were  returned  as  a  reeult  ol 
these  two  mailtags.  The  return*  reflect, 
I  believe,  a  widespread  taterest  on  the 
pert  of  my  constituents  in  national  af- 
filrs  and  congressional  actlvlttee.  Addi- 
tionally,   thousands    of    citizens    com- 
mented separately  and  extensively  on 
the  issues  raised  by  the  questionnaire  as 
wdl  as  other  pressing  matters  of  na- 
ttonal  concern.  I  have  found  these  addi- 
ttaial  comments,  as  well  as  the  quee- 
tlonnaire  results,  to  be  an  accurate  index 
of  opimon  in  my  constituency.  Hi  a  de- 
mocracy, communication  between  a  Re- 
praetntative  and  his  coostitucnts  should 
be  a  iwo-way  street.  Tlie  oompletton  ol 
ttM  qutstionnalrea  and  the  separate  com- 
taents  which  many   cdttiens   took   the 
time  to  write,  will  greatly  aid  me  ta  f  or- 
mulatlr  g  poslttcciB  on  the  Issues  we  must 
face  in  the  remainder  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress. For  this  reason,  I  wish  to  thank 
agata  those  who  cooperated  ta  filling 
out  and  retumtog  my  1972  queetton- 
nalre.  And,  I  "would  also  like  to  oepress 
my  appreciation  to  those  volunteers  and 
members  ol  my  staff  who  spent  coimt- 
iMs  hours  at  the  task  of  tabulating  aU 
c(  the  questionnaire  reeiilts. 

Now  that  the  questionnaire  retumi 
have  bem  fully  complied.  I  am  sending 
the  totals  to  each  household  ta  my  dla- 
trtct,  so  that  each  constituent  may  com- 
pare his  or  her  vlewe  with  the  consemus 
in  the  Ntath  Dtotrtct.  And,  at  the  conclu- 
ijJon  of  my  remarks,  I  shall  liet  the  per- 
centage totals  ol  the  questionnaire  re- 
sults, hut  at  this  potot  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  aome  of  the  questtoas  poeed 
any  my  reactions  to  my  constttutents' 
responses. 

Pbr  scTYerat  years  now,  I  have  asked 
questions  relatta?  to  ending  the  war  ta 
Vietnam.  Bach  year  the  number  ^(dtt- 
zens  responding  favorably  to  propoaal* 
to  terminate  that  conflict  has  grown  rap- 
idly. In  1972,  bowerfer,  the  total  has  rla« 
sharply,  Imm  SI  percent  laet  year  to 
neariy  68  pensent  this  year,  m  other 
words,  fully  two-thirds  of  those  return- 
ing questionnaires  favor  the  propoml  for 
an  immediate  halt  to  the  defvastattng 
bombing  of  Indooltina,  and  a  prompt  re- 
turn of  all  Americans  ta  Indochina  con- 
tingent only  aa  a  agreNBcnt  toy  the  North 


EXTBNSTONS  OF  REMARKS 

VletnanMse  to  rdcaae  idl  prisoners  of  war 
at  the  time  at  dteeagacemeirt.  I  have 
panonaUy  suiiparted  ttato  propoaal  and 

believe  that  if  the  administration  were 
to  adopt  it  as  a  bargaining  posUian.  this 
trsiglc  and  futile  war  could  be  quickly 
ended.  The  time  has  long  since  passed 
when  anything  could  be  gataed  from 
the  loss  of  one  more  Amwican  or  mdo- 
chtaese  life  ta  that  conflict. 

The  qneetkHmalre's  Item  on  anmesty 
for  draft  reenters  evoked  a  very  strong 
response  from  constituents  of  the  Ntath 
District.  Many  citizens  out  of  concern 
for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
who  reluctantly  agreed  to  the  draft  and 
for  the  tilT^V'^^'*  who  lost  their  lives  m 
Indochina  Indicated  they  favored  no  am- 
nesty whatsoever.  Some  others  favored 
an  unoondltlonal  amnesty,  arguing  that 
the  immorality  of  the  Indochina  war  and 
the  InflezllBlllty  of  conscientious  objector 
rules  left  many  thousands  of  young  men 
of  conscieoce  no  attematlve  but  to  leave 
tiie  country.  Still  others  felt  that  am- 
nesty should  be  considered,  but  not  tm- 
til  after  our  troops  are  home  and  our 
POW*  rdleased. 

On  another  question,  a  substantial  ma- 
jority ol  my  constituents  felt  that  the 
admtaistratlon'8  wage-price  control  pol- 
icy was  betag  taequltably  administered. 
Prom  the  many  taquiries  and  ccanplatats 
which  I  hKve  received  from  New  Jersey 
citizens  ta  the  last  year  regardtag  unfair 
rent  and  wage  contnd  rules,  this  result 
came  as  no  surprise.  AdflitionaQy,  the 
housewife  who  does  the  family  shopping 
with  a  f  roaen  paycheck  knows  that  prices 
are    not    being    effectively    controlled. 
Meanwhile,  corporate  profits  skyrocket 
and  bUUons  otf  dollars  ta  tax  breaks  are 
handed  to  the  Nation's  largest  bostaeeees. 
Petliafw  if  the  administration  were  ta- 
stead  to  adopt  a  vlgoroaa  antitrust  pol- 
icy ai^lnat  oongioiDerates  and  monop- 
olies which  dominate  the  American  oeoa- 
omy,   the  resultli^   iwioe   cotnpetitlon 
woiiid  wo  a  long  way  toward  curbing 
inflation. 

Optalon  appears  to  be  about  evenly  di- 
vided an  the  question  of  whether  women 
are  discriminated  against,  particularly  ta 
employment.  A  random  sampUng  of 
questionnaires,  however,  showed  that 
womm  respondents  felt  that  this  was  the 
case  ta  far  greater  numbers  than  men 
raH»ndent».  Bvidentiy  the  women's 
rights  movement  has  a  cooalderable 
amount  of  educating  to  do  among  the 
raale  half  of  the  population.  Passage  of 
the  equal  rights  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  now  awaiting  ratification 
by  State  legislatures,  should  give  impetus 
to  the  cause  of  women's  rights. 

The  item  evoking  Uie  highest  number 
of  positive  responses  was  the  question 
regarding  establishment  of  a  national 
primary  to  select  presidential  candidates. 
Although  I  share  my  constituents'  con- 
cern with  the  confusion  of  the  current 
convention  system.  I  swiously  question 
whether  a  national  primary  would  be 
preferable.  Such  a  primary  would  require 
extensive  and  expensive  reliance  on  the 
media,  especially  radio  and  television. 
This  would  obviously  favor  the  richest 
candidates.  And,  given  joum^lsts' 
tendency  to  focus  on  the  "front-runner" 
to  the  exduslon  of  less  weU-known  can- 


2il6t 

didatte.  the  'ftDdcraor^tvoaM  have  an 
aimcat  injMnxwuntaM*  taU  m  «alxilag 
reeognitlea  o<  MA  or  hct  vMna^in  mram^ 
tlonal  campaign.  At  least  imder  the  pres- 
ent system,  less  wril-known  and  less- 
ftaanced  candidates  are  able  to  go  in  per- 
son to  the  people  of  tadlvidual  States  and 
have  a  flsiiting  chance  of  coming  from 
behtad.  Improvements  can  be  made  ta 
the  convention  system,  to  be  sure,  but  I 
do  not  beUeve  that  democracy  wia.be 
wen  served  by  making  grcftt  wealth  or 
aporoval  o<  tha  media-  nwefMurr  pre- 
redfulflltes  to  oewlaiatiaB. 

On  qiMstkm  S,  fuUy  71  percent  of  my 
constituents  were  opposed  to  the  vftiue- 
a,(Ued  tax.  a  form  ol  natiooal  s«M9  tax. 
I  share  their  streog  oppoeition  to  soch  a 
tax.  Not  only  would  tins  be  inflationary. 
adding  on  to  the  price  ol  aU  itema,  but 
also  tt  woxUd  be  a  re«rtss8lve  tax;  hitting 
haidasi  tbsM  ol  Vew  aiid  mldiUa  infiome. 
Oar  FMend  tax  poUcy  BhoaM  toe  pre- 
cisely tba  QRPOBlU.  reQUixlDg  tbosa  of 
hl^er  ineonjee  to  pay  their  falrehare 
and  endtag  such  unju»tm«bto  Ioort)oi«s 
aa  the  ou  deideUon  aUowanee  wiilefa  per- 
mits huge  oU  compaxjieB  to  ww^J^" 
tuaOy  all  taxation,  lb*  inereased  Fed- 
eral revenues  thus  geaeratwi  ow^d  then 
be  applied  to  reducing  prouerty  and  in- 
come taxes  of  the  overburdened  low-  and 
middle-tacome  wage  earners  and  to  the 
alievlatian  oC  poQution,  the  erturatiMWU 
crisis  and  other  pressing  national  prob- 
lems. 

By  a  2-to-i  margin,  my  consataeots 
favored  a  proposal  t«r  a  comprehensive 
program  at  B»tiona4  kraltb  tasurance. 
This  repreaents  a  slight  bcrease  over  the 
nimJoer  favoring  such  a  system  ta  1971. 
Bvldtefly.  th»ooBtinuln»  tmeliedted  in- 
flation of  c««ta  f«r  flMMUeak  caw  and 
hoepltaUatioi  has  caused  mOTCftPd 
mqtre  cntzens  toJecogntoenatfaMl^jgJb 
insurance  as  the  only  vlatte  aB^«W 
to  tlWi  current  health  care  ^ctIw,  «J- 
thouc^  ao  posittre  actim  has  boeotami 
on  my  own  and  other  pxonoeals.  m  wis 
arm  to  date.  I  am  hopeful  mat  tt»«n«* 
Congrees  will  face  up  to  this  urgent 

proMMft.  ^  •__ 

On  the  subject  oi  eHmtnating  vroter 
pollntion.  over  two'thlrds  of  the  otw- 
tiaanatca  reejjoadaits  favored  a  cxw. 
program  to  dean  up  our  Nation's  wwfr 
ways.  Despite  tiie  gn»t  cost  aygfg^ 
with  such  a  project,  the  oj»^**«5?£S 
approval  fopreesed  by  tf»  mtaOT  ^^ 
Ntath  District  tadlcates  tae  eactent  <gq 
depth  of  concern  wHh  euflronmemw 
quiUty  among  the  American  peotae. 
Fortimately.  this  concern  has  beai  re- 
flected *ft  ttie  Oang»«8B  and  the  Wa*« 
Qoaaty  Aet  of  ivn,  with  my  «uppo«*, 
has  passed  both  BottMS  of  OeograM. 

Ptoally,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  a  slftttmar* 
gin.  a  plurality  of  my  coostttaents  re- 
iMdn  oppeeed  to  further  deveiopmmt 
schemes  for  the  HiwfceMack  Meadow- 
lands.  I  share  Itieir  f^swrvatione  abojrt 
thte  project,  especlaUy  wWh  rei^rd  to  its 
Impact  cai  the  environment  o*  "dttr  ftrea. 
An  of  the  eedMUnal  ooacemsgl  cBBFtte. 
cMaa  wat«,  air  qoBmr,  pre»rvat»on  oi 
a  natural  marsh  aoA  flood  plain;  prsraBo 
turn,  at  e«eeai*ve  traflc  pogirtalfrMi  cc»» 
gflrttm  and  many  other  imnm,  an 
asioelated  with  ttaU  project.  "Iha  State 
of  New  Jer8«8'  and  Ham  "  ""  >— *— 
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InvolTsd  hBT«  thus  far  faUed  to  address 
thenuelves  adequately  to  the  environ- 
mental Impact  of  the  Meadowlands  de- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

velopment.  Tliere  still  are  questions 
which  need  to  be  answered  satisfactorily 
before  this  project  proceeds  any  further. 


June  28 1  1972 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  Is  the  com- 
pleted questlonnsUre  tabulatl<»i  by  per- 
centages: 


197?  LEGISUTIVE  QOESTIONNAIRE,  CONGRESSMAN  HENRY  HELSTOSKI,  9TH  DISTRICT,  NEW  JERSEY 

(31,812  r«pli*»— rtsults  in  p«n:«nt| 


YM 


No   Undaddcd 


Ym 


Nb   Undtddtd 


1.  Fma  Um  iKformatioa  iwwiyaitabi*  to  th*  |tn«ral  public,  do  you 

(Ml  Uut  PrMtdant  Nlvn's  rtcant  coa>«r«nc*i  in  China  were 

iiitli«b««lnt»r»i»«of  ttt«Uiin*lSt»l»J7 56  7       ?8. 2  15.1 

2.  L*tt*M«"  I*  pM'iM  in  Cmctmi  to  (1)  HaN  ill  Amancan 

bMnMni  in  IndoclMM  immadtataiv,  and  (2)  raqaira  wtth- 
drawtl  ol  all  U.S.  troopi  by  Juiw  30  continiant  on  an  airaa- 
oMnt  bv  tb«  Narth  Vlatumatt  t*  rilMaa  aU  priaoaan  of  war 
atUMlUiM.  WeaMyMlawartWabUi; 67  8       2S.2  7.0 

3.  A  bin  ha*  bawi  Intredtnd  In  Conartu  to  irant  amnasty  to  draft 

rwMm.  pravMad  tkay  airaM  to  paWbrm  2  yaart  of  public 
larviea  vMtt  ia  hatplUlt,  VISTA,  ate.  Woatd  you  favor  this 
Mm 36.6        49.4  1A.0 

4.  rtas  tiM  fri)M¥ii'i  wata/prica  frana  baan  fairty  admlnistarad 

wNk  raaiMd  ta  a*  MCtori  o( tka  aconomy.  I.a. .  waia  aamen, 

baitiianaa.  taaanli.  haaH.  iitr T 28.0       62.3  9.7 

5.  Do  yoM  rati  that  our  praaant  lawi  and  pradicas  discriminate 

(MfairtTafato<t»w«M«,paftle«lartyiaa«iptoyinant7 41.8       48.5  9.7 

6.  Oa  ya«  nMi  a  Fadaral  law  skauld  ba  anaetad  to  provida  finan- 

CMlceaipaiMationferinnooantyktlmsofvioiantcnma? 54.8       37.0  8.2 

7.  WwtldyaufavafcfaaliOMafaRatiOMlcomniiaaMHi.campotador 

basinasa  and  labar  laadan,  at  wall  a>  Mambara  of  Congrats, 

ta  dawalap  a  lyitaai  to  avoid  prolonfad  strikas? 58.2       34.0  7.8 

1  SlMoU  Oangraaa  aitabliak  a  syttatn  of  lalactini  pratidantial 

caadhMaa  tkioaifi  a  oaUoaal  prhnary  ratitar  tkat  Uroiiiti 

tka  piaaaot  caavaotion  mathodf. 68,3       23.6  8.1 

9.  To  finanea  i  form  of  ravanita  shirini  atmad  at  rad acini  ptoparty 

tana,  tka  adaaiaMiKian  may  pra^oaa  a  vahia  aMad  tai, 

wlridl  ii,  in  a«aei,  a  form  of  national  salM  tai  laviad  at  the 

HMMfactariac  lavol  wiUi  tha  casts  passad  on  to  tha  consumer 


Oo  you  approve  »ach  a  plan? 22.0       71.0 

10.  Because  of  present  economic  conditions,  it  has  bean  proposod 

!h»t  the  United  States  signifkantly  modify  its  trade  policy 
dating  bscli  to  the  1930's  by  relying  on  automatic  quotas 
rather  than  tariffs  to  restrain  foreign  imports.  Do  you  favor 
such  a  proposalT 31.6        56.4 

11.  Pending  in  Congress  is  legislation  to  provMa  long-term  Fadaral 

finanang  tor  tlie  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting.  Oojrou 

lavor  the  development  of  such  a  public  television  network?..      57.4        31.4 

12.  Bills  to  establish  a  national  health  care  insurance  program  are 

presently  being  considered  m  Congress,  with  costs  to  ba  mat 
from  socia.  security  and  senersl  tai  revenues.  Do  you  favor 
such  legislation?.   61.1        30.7 

13.  Slow  progress  IS  being  made  m  ctaaningup  tlia  Nation's  water- 

ways, in  large  part  because  of  a  lack  of  funds  tor  research  and 
develooment.  Do  you  believe  that  we  should  adopt  a  crash 
program,  estimated  at  costing  batwaa*  tl5,000,0OD,000  and 
t20,000.000.(X)0  over  5  years  to  correct  longstanding  pollu- 
tion and  contamination? - 68.0       24.6 

14.  As  a  means  of  providing  mothara  with  an  opportunity  to  be  salf- 

supporting,  do  you  lavor  the  propoul  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment fund  day-care  and  chlla  davakipment  programs  for 
preschool  and  school-age  children? 51.8       33.1 

15.  Do  you  favor  continuation  of  tha  draft  after  its  proposad  expira- 

tion dale  ot  June  19737 55.0       35.5 

16.  A  "Disney  l3nd"-typo  development,  atone  with  sports  stadia 

and  a  ncatrsck,  has  been  proposad  tor  tha  Hackansacfc 

Meadowianos?  Do  you  favor  such  a  development? 42.2       45.7 
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TENNESSEE'S  JUNE  MOON  PISHINQ 
RODEO  OPEN  TO  FISHERMEN  AND 
VISITORS  AT  DE  KALB  COUNTY, 
TXNN.,  HOMECOMINa 


SALUTE  TO  EDUCATION 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 


or 
IN   THB  HOXTSI  OF  RKPBBSHNTATIVE8 

Weanetdav,  June  2S,  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
storied  De  Kalb  County.  Tenn. — my  home 
coxmty — la  planning  a  gigantic  home- 
coming celebration  June  30-July  4  In 
SmlthvUle,  Tenn. — In  the  heart  of  the 
fabled  Upper  Cumberland  tourist  won- 
derland, land  of  lakes  and  mountains. 

Ttie  homecoming  wtH  feature  such  out- 
standing events  as  the  Country  Plddlers' 
Jamboree  and  contests  for  the  Upper 
Cimiberland  Championship  on  the  Pub- 
lic Square  at  Smlthvllle  on  Saturday. 
July  1. 

Hie  Jamboree  will  feature  groups  con- 
tasting  for  the  championship  In  the  man- 
dolin, dulcimer,  square  dancing,  buck 
and  wing  dancing,  guitar,  harmonica, 
gospel  singing,  banjo  and  fiddle,  among 
others. 

Another  top  event  will  be  the  Jime 
Mood  Pishing  Rodeo  on  beautiful  Cen- 
ter Hill  Lake,  which  nestles  In  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  middle  Tennessee  like  a 
glacial  lake  In  the  Swiss  Alps. 

Center  htii  Lake — often  referred  to  as 
the  bass  capital  of  the  world — will  draw 
fishermen  from  throughout  Tennessee 
and  other  States,  V3?lng  for  the  rich  treas- 
ure of  prlaee. 

Many  events  are  scheduled  for  this 
homecoming  celebration — and  I  extend 
to  one  and  all  on  behalf  of  the  commit- 
tee an  Invitation  to  loin  us  for  a  real, 
old-fashioned,  country-cooking,  moun- 
taln-flddlln',  fish-catching  celebration 
and  Tecmeeeee  homecoming. 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

aw  TTxta 

IN  THE  HOTTSE  OP  REPRESENT.VIIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21,  1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend.  I  wo\ild  like  to  loin  with  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  'Salute  to  Edu- 
cation" declared  by  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  to  be  celebrated  on  June 
21,  1972. 

Mlrabeau  Buonaparte  Lamar,  the  sec- 
ond president  of  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
in  his  first  message  to  the  Congress  in 
Houston  In  1838  said: 

It  Is  admitted  by  all.  that  cultivated  mind 
la  the  guardian  genlu8  of  Democracy,  and 
while  guided  and  controlled  by  virtue,  the 
noblest  attribute  of  man.  It  Is  the  only  dicta- 
tor that  free  men  acknowledge,  and  the  only 
security  which  free  men  desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  to  some  consid- 
erable extent  an  undisciplined  people. 
Large  segments  of  our  population  tend 
to  demand  more  and  more  government 
services.  At  the  same  time  there  Is  broad 
based  support  for  lower  taxes. 

We  are  also  a  free  people.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  for  better  or  for  worse,  public  at- 
titudes do  shape  the  ultimate  course  of 
events  In  our  system.  So  It  Is  not  stmarls- 
Ing  that  in  the  last  10  years  or  so  Federal 
spending  rates  have  dramatically  in- 
cresised.  while  the  net  action  on  Federal 
taxes  has  been  to  reduce  available  reve- 
nues In  fiscal  1973  by  about  $50  billion, 
assuming  the  economy  would  have  be- 
haved as  it  has  imder  the  tax  laws  which 
have  obtained. 

But  we  cannot  continue  to  spend  what 
we  do  not  have  without  deficits  and  in- 
creases in  the  Federal  debt.  And  that  we 
have  done.  The  Federal  Oovemment  Is 


going  Into  debt  In  the  1970'b  at  about 
three  times  the  rate  It  was  in  the  1960'8. 
Nearly  one-fourth  of  our  massive  $450 
billion  national  debt  has  been  accumu- 
lated just  since  the  beginning  of  this 
decade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  democracy,  no  nation, 
can  continue  by  Its  policies  to  fly  In  the 
face  of  financial  realities  without  filrting 
with  fiscal  collapse.  In  the  words  of  Mlra- 
beau Lamar,  the  virtue  that  we  now  des- 
perately need  to  guide  and  contrtd  this 
Nation  Is  restrain  and  discipline.  It  is  in 
this  context  that  I  wish  to  discuss  the  role 
of  education  In  America. 

It  Is  imdeniable  that  the  American 
education  system  is  peerless.  What  I 
would  like  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a 
dramatic  and  fundamental  change  In  the 
American  education  system  that  reflects 
the  need  for  restraint  and  discipline  that 
concerns  me. 

First,  let  me  recite  a  few  facts  that 
escape  most  people's  attention.  From 
1963  to  1973  the  President's  budget  indi- 
cates that  Federal  assistance  to  educa- 
tion as  a  whole  increased  from  $3.6  bil- 
lion to  $15.7  billion.  That  represents  an 
Increase  from  3J2  percent  of  all  spend- 
ing of  the  Federal  Ctovemment  to  6.4  per 
cent  a  doubling  of  the  Federal  priority 
for  education. 

That  trend  seems  likely  to  continue. 
The  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1972  that  have  recently  cleared  the  Con- 
gress authorize  appropriations  for  1973 
twice  the  President's  budget  request  and 
three  times  the  actual  fimding  level  of 
those  programs  for  this  year. 

The  so-caUed  "revenue-sharing"  bill— 
It  mandates  spending,  but  rcdses  not  a 
penny  in  revenues — that  has  recently 
passed  the  House,  authorl2es  Federal 
CJovemment  grants  to  the  States  that 
may  be  spent  for  education. 

The  1973  Labor-Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  appropriations  bill  that  re- 
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^tlv  passed  the  House  would  ap^'o- 
^  $665  million  over  what  the  budget 
^^Msed  for  the  educaUon  programs 
C«*Bd  in  that  bill. 

I  know  many  who  feel  deeply  the  needs 
that  can  easUy  be  demonstrated  lor  more 
;j«adlng  on  education  would  brush  off 
Selacts  by  saying  "So  what.  The  needs 
MB  there."  The  factual  reply  to  thatis. 
"Tea  but  the  money  is  not  there."  The 
ffl£t  Ls  that  while  that  Labor-HEW  bill 
would  increase  funding  for  education 
nrograms  by  14  percent,  the  general  fund 
S  the  Treasury,  from  which  the  checks 
wlH  be  disbursed,  will  probably  see  reve- 
nuM  Increase  by  only  3.7  percent  during 
tiie  same  time  period.  ^    .     ,,, 

■VThat  all  these  facts  d«nonstrate,  Mr. 
Sneaker  is  that  we  have  seen  a  dramatic 
sbift  in' Federal  priorities  toward  edu- 
cation. The  Congress  even  now  is  plan- 
ning to  Increase  spending  for  educatiwi 
atabout  four  times  the  rate  it  expects 
revenues  to  Increase  in  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury. 

My  concern  Is  that  the  American  peo- 
Die  are  turning  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
mait  to  fund  what  was  once  guarded 
jealously  as  a  State  and  local  responsi- 
bility, not  for  philosophical  reasons,  but 
for  expedient  financial  aies.  To  many 
the  rewards  and  benefits  of  Federal 
soending  seem  immediate,  and  the  costs 
aem  80  remote.  That,  I  believe.  Is  the 
root  cause  of  this  tremendous  shift  in 
Federal  responsibilities. 

H  Q  Wells  once  said,  "Human  history 
becomes  more  and  more  a  race  between 
education  and  catastrophe."  Fiscally  our 
great  Nation  seems  to  be  rushing  toward 
catastrophe.  And  I  believe  that  at  a  time 
when  we  are  celebrating  the  role  of  edu- 
cation m  our  society  it  Is  appropriate 
to  address  ourselves  to  the  fiscal  educa- 
tion of  the  American  people,  and  to  call 
upon  them  to  exercise  the  virtues  of  re- 
straint and  discipline. 

The  hope  and  faith  of  our  system  of 
government  is  that  the  moral  fiber  of  the 
people  Is  such  that  a  majority  will  re- 
spond to  a  forthright  presentaUon  of  the 
facts.  It  Is  in  that  spirit  I  have  made 
these  remarks. 
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Walrath  with  regard  to  problems  fadng 
the  State  of  Alaska.  On  each  occasion. 
he  has  been  extremely  helpful  and 
knovdedgeable  in  his  efforts  to  see  that 
an  equitable  solution  was  found  to  our 
problems.  ,  ^      « 

Mr  Walrath  has  been  active  and  gen- 
uinely concerned  about  the  problems 
facing  the  ICC,  and  we  are  certolnly 
going  to  miss  him  when  he  retires.  I  Joto 
with  my  coUeagues  In  paying  tribute  to 
this  outstanding  man. 
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LAURENCE  K.  WALRATH 

HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or  in  *«ic* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB3ENTATTVE8 

Wednesday,  Jv-ne  28. 1972 

Mr.  BEQICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  30, 

1972  Laurence  K.  Wahrath  will  retire  as  a 

Commissioner   of   the  Interstate   Cona- 

meree  Commission  after  16  years  of  dedl- 

Appointed  by  President  Elsenhower, 
Cwnmissloner  Walrath,  a  Democrat,  was 
reappointed  by  Presidents  Elsenhower, 
Johnson,  and  Nixon.  During  his  career 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commls- 
slwi.  he  was  Chairman  of  DlvlslMi  1  In 
1961.  Vice  Chairman  of  the  CwnmlsskMi 
in  1962.  Chairman  In  1963,  and  Chairman 
of  Division  2— Rates  and  Practices— frwn 
1967  tmtll  his  retirement. 

On  numerous  occasions,  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  call  upon  Commissioner 


DORIS  HUNT'S  "MOVING"  SPEECH 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  28. 1972 
Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr.  ftjeaker,  last 
month  Doris  Hunt,  wife  of  our  respect^ 
colleague  from  New  Jersey  (Jokb  E. 
HuwT) .  became  the  first  woman  in  mod- 
em recoUection  to  ddiver  the  m^ 
speech  in  Pitman,  N-J.  Memorial  Day 
celebration.  The  Pitman  Review  called 
the  speech  "moving."  Doris'  excellent  re- 
marks reveal  her  strong  and  sensible  be- 
liefs in  God  and  country. 

Both  JOHM  HuKT  and  I  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  married  native  lowans. 
Doris  and  her  sister  Mrs.  Emmet  Wilson, 
who  now  Uves  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  were 
both  reared  in  Audubon,  Iowa.  Their 
father,  Earl  Poster,  works  for  the  maga- 
zine Wallace's  Parmer. 

At  this  point  I  Insert  the  text  of  the 
address. 
(Prom   the  Pitman.   NJ.,   Review,   June   7, 

1973] 
■Odb  Choks"  Is  Dobis  Htrwr's  Topic  at  Prr- 

MAN'S  MrMORIAL  DAT  3MVICE 

(By  Doris  Hunt) 

Not* Mrs.  Doria  Hunt,  the  wife  of  Con- 
gressman John  E.  Hunt  (B-lst  District), 
spoke  on  MenuMlal  Day,  May  29.  Bt  Pitman  8 
gerrlces  honoring  those  t»  whom  Memorial 
Day  la  dedicated.  Mre.  Hunt,  the  first  woman 
In  modem  reooUectlone  to  speak  at  Pitman's 
Iitomorlal  Day  service,  kindly  consented  to  al- 
low the  Review  to  publish  her  fine  speech. 
Our  thanks  to  Mrs.  Hunt  for  her  considera- 
tion and  for  her  moving  Memorial  day  mes- 
sage. 

Memorial  Day  Is  ft  patriotic  holiday  In  the 
United  States.  It  la  a  day  to  honor  American 
servicemen  who  gave  their  lives  for  their 

country.  ..     ^^  ,, 

Memorial  Day  originated  during  the  Olvu 
War.  when  some  southern  women  choee  May 
30  to  decorate  eoldlers'  gTMnes. 

The  women  honored  the  dead  of  both  the 
union  and  the  confederate  armies.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  a  Virginia  woman  was  largely  re- 
sponsible. 

It  doeent  seem  strange  that  a  women  orig- 
inated Memorial  Day.  does  it?  No,  the  women 
do  not  Co  the  fighting,  but  they  bear  the 
sons  who  do  the  fighting,  and  sit  and  wait 
while  their  husbsnds,  brothers,  sons  and 
fathers  go  to  war. 

Yea.  the  mothers  hold  their  baby  sons  In 
their  anna,  with  bright  hopes  for  tlielr  fu- 
tures, and  then  when  they  become  young 
men,  send  them  off  to  war.  Some  return  and 
others  give  their  Uves  for  theU  country. 

What  Comfort  can  a  mother  and  father 
find,  after  having  loot  a  son  In  the  service  cl 
his  country?  In  John  16;  IS  Jesus  says 
"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that 
a  man  lay  down  hla  life  for  hla  frtenda." 


Ye^  this  u  a  comfort  and  ttoere  i«  aome 
measure  of  comfort  in  knowing  their  sons 
died,  so  that  we  might  oontinue  to  live  in  a 
free  nation.  , 

They  gave  us  a  "Oholoe"  In  the  type  o« 
Government  we  want.  They  gave  us  a 
•Choice"  in  the  type  o<  leaden  we  have. 
They  gave  us  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  or 
the  preee.  and  freedom  of  religUHi,  Juet  to 
name  a  few  freedoms. 

In  giving  UB  this  freedom  they  gave  iis  a 
tremendous  responalbUlty.  In  both  public 
und  private  life,  healthy  and  lasting  freedom 
13  only  poeslbU,  If  a  pereon  reepecta  tha  f«ee- 
dom  of  othere.  and  rertnUns  eome  of  hla  own 
wishes.  Yee.  theee  ywmg^nien  died  so  that 
we  might  keep  our  f  leertmn 

ThU  muet  surely  be  a  comfort  to  their 
loved  ones,  but  their  greatert  ootnfort  would 

l,^ If  yf^  handle  this  fieedosn  Nteeiy — »f  we 

handle    thla    freedom    wlaely.   B«neinber— 
Preed<»n  la  fragUe,  handle  It  with  prayer. 

What  can  we  the  realdenti  of  Pitman  do 
today  to  build  a  memorial  to  thoee  who  gave 
their  Uvea  for  us?  A  memorial  may  take  the 
tixm  at  a  statue,  a  park,  a  nionun»nt  or  even 

a  brldse.  _  ..    .. 

wThave  our  lovely  MaU  here  In  BaUaid 
Park,  dedicated  te  our  service  men  who  lort 
their  Uvee  In  defending  our  beloved  United 
States  of  America.  But  what  can  we  here  to- 
day do  as  a  town  to  let  the  wortd  know  that 
we  are  thankful?  

Let  us  fly  our  American  flag,  every  aiagie 

dav. 

About  elx  weeks  ago  each  churt*  In  P"»*«» 
Kot  together  and  in  a  unltad  effort,  dl^lb- 
uted  New  Teatwnenta  "Good  News  for  Mod- 
em Man"  to  every  home  In  Pitman. 

What  a  proud  day  that  was  for  our  town. 
NOW,  wHy  oouWnt  our  Am«*oaB  l*^^°y^ 
VPW  other  service  clubs  and  IntanMM  ««- 
eraa  dUrtrtbute  Amerloan  AMJa  to  evwy  hwme 
la  Pttman.  If  every  hotne  owned  a  flag,  tliere 
would  be  no  e««u«e  for  not  flying  It.  but  the 

Thla  would  be  a  way  for  our  town  to  honor 

their  war  dead.  "t»  let  our  POW;s  ^J^ 

we  have  not  forgotten  them  and  to  say  ttank 

you,  to  our  sMTvioenien  currently  serving  in 

aU  the  armed  eervloea." 
»>w  can  we  matatato  our  freedom  and  flgfc* 

the  evUa  In  our  country.  I  believe  only  one 
way  andthatlstottirotoOod.nahronlolaa 
7- 14  "If  my  people,  which  ate  called  by  my 
nime,  shaU  humble  themselvee,  and  pray  and 
seek  my  face  and  turn  from  their  wjckjd 
way;  then  will  I  hear  from  heaven  and  wUl 
fwilve  their  sin  and  wUl  heal  their  l&ad. 

our  boys  fou^t  and  died  that  we  might 
aiao  have  a  oholoe  In  rellgton.  But  God  gave 
ue  the  aiuatM*  ohcioe. 

Shall  we  turn  to  hlxn,  or  ahaU  we  turn  our 
back  on  him?  This  is  our  choice.  ShaU  we  a«- 
cept  bte  son  Jews  Christ  aa  our  Saviour  or 
relect  him?  Thla  Is  our  choice. 

ShaU  we  enjoy  Ood-B  ptomtoea  or  Uve  our 
way?  Thla  la  our  choloe.  BtmXlvntanto 
God  in  prayer,  or  do  H  our  w»y»  Thla  U  our 

(^Krfoe.  ,. 

Do  we  want  the  aas\u»noe  c€  everlaauag 
life  or  dDot  we  care?  Thla  U  our  ohc^. 

Wouldn't  It  have  been  eaMor  If  Ood  had 
not  included  a  ''choJoe"  m  me  plan  for  t»T 
But  He  dkl,  and  we  are  t*»e  only  onee  who 
can  make  thla  iBdlvWual  ctooloe. 

Our  Govenunent  baa  tried  eo  m^y  things, 
signed  treatlae.  p«>aed  BlUa.  trted  many  prol- 
es and  spent  mliUona  o<  doUan  In  a««^ 
S  peace.  And  have  failed.  Doot  you  think  It 
is  time  we  turned  to  God? 

Let's  start  right  here  In  Pitman  1  Let  a  build 
a  memorial  to  thoee  who  gave  ttieir  lw«^PJ 
changing  our  Uvea.  U>Vt  flU  our  Itvea  with 
God's  love,  and  In  turn,  love  our  nalghbora- 

I  firmly  believe  that  "With  Ood-a  love  wl^ 
In  ue,  Hla  arms  undemeatti  us.  and  HlB 
strength  behind  ue,  there  U  ccthlng  we  can- 
not do.  If  He  wants  us  to  do  It !" 

So  you  see.  It's  not  by  chance,  but  by  choloe, 
ae  to  the  type  ot  memorial  we  will  buUd  in 
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boBor  of  tlkOM  man  vbo  gave  th«lr  Utm  for 

UB. 

It 'a  not  by  (dianoe.  but  by  ctiolM.  aad  • 

prlTlleged  choice.  th»t  we  serve  botd  our  Qod 
and  oar  Oountry,  at  tb«  same  tlm«. 


NEWS  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION  BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


HON.  G.  WILUAM  WHITEHURST 

or  ysmatOA 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  RWTiBSBNTATIVBS 

Weduetday.  June  28. 1972 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 

Inserting  the  Jtme  2fl,  1972.  edition  of 
the  news  bulletin  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Commission.  I  take 
this  action  to  help  keep  my  colleaguee 
Inf onnwi  of  the  a«tloas  and  preparatloiu 
being  made  across  the  country  preparing 
for  the  annlrerMury  of  our  Nation's  200th 
birthday  In  197fl.  "Rie  bulletin  Is  com- 
piled and  written  by  the  staff  of  the 
ARBC  Communications  Committee.  The 
bulleUn  f  ollowB : 

BxoBJrmnaAi.  BrTixsmr,  Jtthm  29.  1971 

On  the  :^\irth  of  July  ARBO  members  wtll 
tAke  tbe  Bleenteiml*]  ntanrtate  from  the 
PreaMent  and  Oongreaa  to  the  American  peo- 
ple Tla  thirteen  repreaeotaitlTe  cltlea  la  all 
oomers  of  the  nation.  Ftftaen  CXJmmlaBlonen 
win  carry  the  BloenteBnla]  maaaage  to  aeveral 
dlTerae  ^eognphle&l  emd  natleoaUty  polota 
of  the  RatlOB. 

ARBO  Oliector  Jack  I.  LeVtot  haa  aent 
a  Bloantaamal  Itttao  to  the  attendaea  at 
the  "Tbuth  In  AMlon'  Na.tb»al  Aaaoolatlon 
of  Student  OouncUa  Oonferenee  In  Ohloago. 
Dtrector  LeVant  told  the  student  council 
repa  from  throughout  the  nation:  "Tou  aa 
the  IVatkm'B  young  leadera  may  serve  aa 
catalyst  to  lOl  young  people,  the  dtlaena  of 
Century  Three,  In  encouraging  them  to  viae 
the  BloenteanM  Era  to  beeome  Involved  In 
their  oommunltlaa,  to  leam  ntore  about  ttie 
roota  and  the  future  of  our  Natloa,  to  dla- 
oover  wtia*  It  really  maana  to  have  the  fran- 
chlae  of  the  2eth  Amendment.'*  Partlatp»tlng 
In  the  Conference  are  Oommtaatoners  Thotna- 
slne  mi,  Roy  Brooks,  and   Kenneth   Beale. 

Wlaoonaln  Oovemor  IHurtlck  J.  Luoey  has 
appointed  a  37-member  Wtooonaln  ARBC 
headed  by  Mn.  Jeaa  HeUleeen,  aaaoolaite  pro- 
feaaar  of  history  at  the  tTnlvecetty  of  Wia- 
oonsln.  The  Oriminlaaliiii  waa  authorised  by 
the  state  legjalatnre  and  wUl  take  over  Bt- 
eentennlaJ  panning  from  the  State  Hlstorl- 
cal  Society. 

Ob  June  13  Weat  Virginia  Oovemor  Arch 
A.  Moore,  Jr.  tefoimed  the  ARBO  that  he 
haa  appointed  I/yaander  h.  Dudley,  St.,  Oom- 
miaaloner  of  Commerce,  as  Weat  Vlrginla'B 
ARBO  Chairman. 

Chairman  David  J.  Mahoney  U  aoheduJed 
to  appear  before  the  Damoerwtlo  Party's  1973 
natform  Oommlttee  at  1:30  p.m.,  mday, 
June  as.  in  Waablngton,  D.O.  Ha  wlU  testify 
before  the  Quality  at  Ufa  Panel.  Next  nxiath 
h«  wUl  alao  appear  b«ft»e  the  RepubUoan 
Platform  Committee  on  the  Bloeatennlal. 

I%1  Bat  Kappa  HMK>rary  Society  has  an- 
nounced the  winners  of  seven  930,000  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Bicentennial  FeUowahlps  for  the 
preparation  of  books  on  the  general  theme 
"Man  Thinking  m  Amarlca."  The  ward  win- 
ners, Ave  of  whom  are  under  40,  were  selected 
from  more  than  460  applicants.  They  were 
made  for  studlee  that  deal  with  the  cultural 
cnsea  of  our  time  and  point  to  new  direc- 
tions for  the  future.  The  books  are  ached- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

uled  for  publications  before  or  during  1976 
when  Phi  Beta  Kappa  will  observe  the  200t.h 
analvetsary  of  :t8  founding  at  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary  In  wnnamsburg,  Vir- 
ginia, on  December  5   1778 

A  21 -day  salute,  honoring  the  American 
Flag  and  the  19eth  Birthday  of  the  United 
States  haa  been  announced  by  J.  WUIard  Mar- 
riott, Chairman  of  the  Honor  America  Com- 
mittee, a  F>rogram  of  tbe  Amerloan  Historic 
and  Cultural  Society,  Inc.  The  nationwide 
Honor  America  program  began  with  observ- 
ances on  Flag  Day.  June  14,  and  will  con- 
clude on  Independence  Day,  July  4,  1972.  The 
primary  aim  to  the  Honor  America  Conunlt- 
tee  Is  to  have  cities  and  towns  across  the 
country,  and  .Americans  everywheje.  spon- 
sor local  obeervanoee.  The  hoped  for  re- 
sult will  be  the  reeetaWUihment  of  July  4th 
celebrations  as  they  were  known  in  early 
America.  Honor  America  Day  began  spon- 
taneou.sly  In  1970  as  a  result  of  a  conversa- 
tion between  Dr.  Billy  Oraham  and  ARBC 
Vice-chairman  Hobart  Lewis. 

The  Chairman  of  the  South  Dakota  Bl- 
centeiuUal  Commlaalon,  Iiaa  Helgland.  baa 
accepted  an  offer  of  State  4-H  Club  members 
to  plan  a  statewide  beautiflcatlon  program 
aa  part  of  the  Bicentennial  observance.  Mr. 
Helgland  said  the  Commiealon  haa  received 
reaolutlons  from  the  State  4-H  Council  offer- 
ing to  assist  in  coordinating  a  cleanup  pro- 
gram.  He  said  that  the  U.S.  Brewers  Associa- 
tion has  p>rovldad  funds  needed  to  start  the 
community  programs  in  the  State. 

The  ARBC  Communications  Office  has  an- 
nounced that  as  of  June  14,  they  have  tallied 
a  total  of  4S0  r>ew8  cUpplngB  on  the  Bicen- 
tennial Parks  concept.  This  Includee  159  pro- 
edltortals.  10  con-edltorlals  and  270  news 
stories. 

Tbe  first  Charles  River  Festival  Day  was 
held  recently  In  at  least  a  dozen  communltlec 
along  the  river  from  Cambridge  to  Minis, 
Massachusetts  The  event  challenged  cttlzena 
to  6'jpport  efforts  to  make  the  polluted  river 
swlmmable  by  the  Bicentennial  in  1976. 
Other  events  included  motorboat  parades, 
canoeing  and  rafting,  hiking  and  picnick- 
ing, a  dance  version  of  "Jesus  Christ.  Super- 
star." a  performance  for  the  elderly  of  the 
"Proposition,"  and  a  Jazz  concert.  Governor 
Sargent  Issued  a  proclamation  encouraging 
"everyone  to  explore  the  river's  ecological  and 
recreational  potential." 

The  Rapid  City  Journal  published  an  edi- 
torial after  the  recent  disaster  In  South 
Dakota  noting  that  the  city  came  close  to 
loelng  a  battle  for  its  life.  However,  realdanta. 
strangers  and  the  South  Dakota  National 
Quardsmen  rallied  to  aid  their  feUowmen.  Al- 
though the  tragedy  was  a  grim  one,  the  edi- 
tor stated,  "Aa  we  mottm  and  aa  we  are 
comforted,  we  must  also  look  ahead.  We  must 
resume  aiad  rebuild."  At  tbe  conclusion  of 
the  editorial  the  following  waa  printed : 

Bicentennial  and  Centennial  purpoee — The 
nations  200th  birthdav;  Rapid  Clty'a  lOOth 
birthday. 

With  the  help  of  all  the  people  In  the 
community,  to  set  ajkcX  achieve  goals  for 
Rapid  City  by  197C  which  will  Improve  the 
quality  of  life  and  environment. 

The  Historic  Sites  Section  of  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Environmental  Pro- 
tection has  submitted  a  report  on  state- 
owned  historic  sites  entitled.  '31centannlal 
"76:  A  Plan  for  a  Meaningful  Program." 
It  Identifies  the  needs  ajid.  outlines  a  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  17  "Bicenten- 
nial-related" sites  as  well  as  14  other  New 
Jersey  sites.  Each  site  Is  discussed  in  terms 
of  Its  historical  significance,  needs,  estimated 
development  plans  and  costs,  due  date  for 
completion  of  work,  and  eligibility  for  federal 
funds.  The  plan  la  now  being  studied  by  the 
Department,  the  Sites  Cotmcll  and  other 
New  Jersey  agencies.  It  Is  expected  to  be.rft^ 
leased  to  the  public  shortly,        ""      ;""  ~" 


June  28,  197t 


IN  RECOGNITION  OP  MAURICE  M. 
STEIN 


HON.  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 

or  luiNx 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATS8 

Wednetdttt.  June  Zt,  1972 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  Mauilce 
M.  Stein,  of  Lewlston,  Maine,  a  well- 
known  and  respected  leader  of  the  egg 
industry  in  the  United  States,  met  an 
untimely  death  on  May  3  of  this  year 

Although  Mr.  Stein  had  -^^  formai 
education  beyond  the  secondary  level',  he 
was  an  extraordinarily  Intelligent  and 
hard-working  individual  who  rose  mrt- 
urally  to  a  position  of  national  leadership 
in  the  poultry  and  egg  industry.  TBs 
leadership  In  organizing  egg  producers 
to  Improve  thetr  bargaining  position  In 
the  marketplace  was  his  major  contri- 
bution not  only  to  his  own  organization, 
but  also  to  other  commodity  groups 
which  followed  this  pattern. 

Mr.  Stein's  dedication  to  his  family, 
friends,  and  community  paralleled  hig 
dedication  to  his  work.  He  participated 
actively  In  religious  organizations,  dvlc 
groups,  and  other  community  activities. 
Maurice  will  certsdnly  be  missed  by  all 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  and 
associating  with  him. 

Maurice  Stein  v?as  bom  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  July  22, 1919,  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Sadie  Wyzsmsky  Stetn.  He  attended 
schools  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  and  the  Revere, 
Mass.,  high  school.  He  was  the  first  Mai- 
den man  to  be  drafted  In  the  World  War 
n  callup,  and  was  a  veteran  of  Invasions 
of  North  Africa,  Siclty,  Anxio,  and 
southern  Prance.  He  was  a  veteran  of 
eight  major  campaigns,  vidth  34  months 
of  overseas  duty. 

In  1945,  in  partnership  with  his 
brother,  Israel,  and  brother-in-law, 
WlUlam  J.  Mendelson,  he  organized  Hlll- 
crest  Poultry  Industries,  which  was  to 
become  a  leading  quality  broiler  pro- 
duclng-processlng  company. 

Sensing  greater  opportunities  and 
challenges  in  the  egg  Industry,  he  and 
his  brother  Israel  organized  Maine  Egg 
Farms  in  1960.  This  company's  growth 
was  Ukewise  rapid,  further  attesting  to 
Maurice  Stein's  unusual  management 
skills.  In  1969  Maine  Egg  Farms  was 
merged  into  companies  forming  Gal- 
Maine  PVxkIs  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  thus 
becoming  the  world's  largest  independent 
egg  producing  and  marketing  company. 
He  became  a  vice  president  and  director 
of  this  company,  as  further  testimony  ol 
his  exceptional  managerial  abilities. 

The  following  survivors  of  Maurice  M. 
Stein  can  take  justifiable  pride  in  having 
shared  in  his  many  trials  and  triumphs: 
his  widow,  Mrs.  Ida  (Mendelson)  Stein. 
Lewlston.  Maine;  daughter  Marsha  and 
son  Jacob  "Jack."  Lewlston.  Maine;  fa- 
ther Joseph  Stein.  North  Hollywood, 
Calif.:  brothers  Israel,  Lewlston;  Oeorge, 
Los  Angeles,  CaUf .;  and  Robert  Hookset, 
N^.:  and  sister.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Benoan, 
EzKlno.  Calif . 

Mr.  President,  I  aak  uncmlmous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  on  Maurice  Stein 
be  Included  hi  the  Rxcohb  at  this  point. 


Jime  28,  1972 

•T%a  first  is  a  eulogy  by  Mr.  John  Yar- 
IMOgh  of  the  Poultry  Times,  Oahaes- 
,me  Ga  •  the  second  is  a  special  message 
to  the  members  of  the  Northeast  Egg 
Marketing  Association  of  Durham,  TUB.. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

[f»om  the  Poultry  Tlmea,  Oalnasvllle,  Oa.l 
OitxH  OLAOts  CHaafnoar  or  Koo  iMinoTrBT 

SnXMVTH 

•na  untimely  deatb  laat  WMk  of  lAturioa 
u  stein  brought  to  a  cloaa  tha  oaraar  of  a 
g^  whoaa  brllUanee  U«  up  many  egg  In- 
doitry  meetings  In  recent  y<a»r8. 

Mr.  stein  mov>ad  far  beyond  hla  htgh  sebool 
MtacaUonal  baaa.  Ha  had  the  mind  of  an  eoo- 
nomlca  profeeaor,  the  Intellectual  persuaaJva- 
nets  of  a  p(*ltl«4an.  the  fervor  of  a  rertvallat, 
«nd  the  heart  and  stamina  of  a  distance 

runner. 

Wa  often  found  ourselves  on  oppoaite  sldea 
of  a  political  or  aconomlo  Isaae  from  that  of 
Mr.  Steln,  but  our  dUIerenoaa  never  dlmln- 
littad  our  reepect  for  this  man's  candor, 
tvangellcal  ballet  In  hUi  "cauaea"  and  hla 
coBplete  dedication  to  the  egg  Industry. 

Ilr.  steln  waa  one  of  the  founders  of  United 
I^  Producers.  Ha  waa  that  organleatlon's 
lint  prealdent  and  gave  unstlntlngly  of  his 
tiiaa,  energy  and  reaouroee  to  the  organisa- 
tion's development.  Northeast  Egg  Marketing 
AMKlatton  also  carried  the  stamp  of  his 
tld  and  approval. 

TliU  man  believed  the  egg  Industry  could 
■olve  ita  problems  and  he  never  quit  working 
for  solutions.  He  waa  Innovative,  articulate, 
sometimes  dogmatic,  often  persuasive  and 
always  willing  to  extend  hlmaelf  for  the  bet- 
tennant  of  hla  industry,  his  burineas,  and  his 
oountry. 

Manrioe  Steln  waa  the  kind  of  a  man  you 
would  Uke  to  have  on  your  side  when  the  bat- 
tle flags  were  flying  and  n*n'8  minds  were 
in  conflict.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  the 
egg  Industry  of  thte  eountey, 

(ftom  the  KortbMat  Egg  Marketing 

Aaaootatlon) 

Oca  RaapBCTs  to  Mauxics  Srsm 

The  untimely  death  of  Maurice  Steln  on 
May  3rd  haa  aboekad  and  aaddened  numy 
people  throughout  the  egg  industry:  hla 
clcae  friends  and  aaaoelstee  aa  well  aa  casual 
sequalntancee  and  tboae  who  only  knew  him 
aa  an  inspiring  leader,  dedlt!«ted  to  tmprov- 
ing  the  produoeriB  poaltlon  In  the  market 
place. 

Maurice  waa  sMeken  by  a  heart  attack  ait 
his  office  and  he  died  a  short  time  later  In  a 
Lewlston.  Maine,  hoepltal.  He  waa  S3  years 
oW  and  Is  survlred  by  his  wife  Ma.  daughter 
Maraha  and  son  Jaoob. 

Maurice  waa  recflgnlzed  and  reapeoted 
throughout  the  country  for  hla  laadenhlp 
sad  dedication  to  Improving  the  egg  Indus- 
try. He  had  a  brUUant  mind  that  reaulted  In 
a  steadv  flow  of  new  construoUve  Ideas.  He 
liked  nothing  t)«tCar  and  be  aaked  no  mora 
than  to  see  his  Ideas  develop  Into  aotlon  that 
paid  off  for  tbe  entire  Industry. 

He  raalimd  the  need,  for  producers  to  work 
together  cooperatively  If  they  ware  to  have 
ft  voice  in  what  they  lecelved  for  their  prod- 
uct. His  leadership  reaoltsd  In  the  bandmg 
together  of  New  England  producers  to  form 
the  New  England  Egg  Marketing  Asaoctatlon. 
Prom  this  It  grew  Into  the  present  organisa- 
tion covering  the  entire  nortiieast.  Be  has 
served  as  president,  director  and  member  of 
tbe  Executive  Cooamlttee  since  the  organi- 
zation was  started  in  1991. 

He  saw  the  potential  of  a  national  csgani- 
zaUon  involving  a  single  oiMmnodlty.  He  took 
the  bold  step  of  aaklng  egg  produoara  freni 
across  the  country,  to  meet  at  the  Kennedy 
Airport  to  «q>lai*  tlM  poaalblUttas  of  suoh  an 
orgBfalzaaoai  la  SaptaiMbar  of  1MB.  OtalMd 
Egg  Producers  was  tbe  result  of  this  meeting 
and  egg  producers  ara  now  recognized  as 
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baUag  tbe  beat  ocgaolaad  eeaoBaodlty  gnnip 
and  haa  set  the  pattern  (oc  otttar  oowndt- 
tlaa  to  foUov.  Be  baeaaia  tba  Ank  PraaMant 
of  UXf .  and  baa  aorvad  on  Its  BoaRt  at 
Dlracton  and  Xaacuttve  OoEBiiilttaa 
then. 

Tbara  wtU  ba  many  tlmaa  In  tha 
ahead  when  hla  luiaeiBliUi  and  ooonaal  wUl 
be  giwtty  mlaaad.  W*  eaa  b«  tbankftU  aa  aa 
industry  for  the  contillnrtlana  that  ba  Bade. 
As  individuals  and  aa  an  Industry  we  owe 
Ida  Bteln,  Marsha  and  Jacob  otir  deepest 
gratitude  for  having  shared  Maurice  with  us. 

His  unusual  grasp  of  national  economic 
trends  affeetlng  the  egg  Indxutry  and  his 
winingneaa  to  impart  his  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom fraely  to  thoae  who  aought  It  atttsctad 
many  followana  and  admirers  and  pn>)aotad 
him  to  a  poeltlan  of  sear  as  w^  aa  atataa- 
man  for  the  Industry.  And  his  articulate 
voice  and  statesmanship  ware  both  rsfraabr 
ing  and  i  nasaiirmg  to  an  industry  so  fre- 
quently plagued  with  econcmlc  crlsaa  and 
strife  so  common  because  of  Its  cyoUoal 
nature. 

He  authored  numerotu  arddaa  relating  to 
egg  production  and  marketing  and  psrtlal- 
pated  in  many  programs  as  a  speaker  and 
panelist  at  trade  meetings  and  at  unlveatty 
semlnaiB. 
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CONTE'S  $20,000  FARM  SUBSIDY 
CEILING  AMENDMENT  WILL  AF- 
PECT  VERY  PEW  FARMERS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  TT*— *"°"**  ' '" 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATl  VES 

Wednesday,  June  2t.  1972 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  I 
will  once  again  offer  my  amendment  to 
limit  individual  farm  subsidies  to  $20,000 
per  crop. 

Although  there  were  13.751  farm«B 
who  reecived  more  than  this  in  1971,  I 
want  to  advise  nay  eoDeagues  that  my 
amendment  would  only  hare  affected 
10,143  of  them.  This  is  because  the  other 
3.000  farmers  exceeded  $20,000  only  by 
collecting  th^r  subsidlea  from  more  than 
one  program.  At  the  close  of  theaere- 
marks  I  include  a  table,  based  on  DSDA 
figures,  that  shows  the  number  of  pro- 
ducers in  each  of  the  three  programs — 
cotton,  feed  grains,  and  wheat — ^who  re- 
ceived more  than  $20,000.  Thasa  are  the 
only  ones  who  would  have  been  affected 
by  my  amendment  They  constitute  Ian 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  all  thoae 
receiving  farm  subddlee  in  1971.  TWs  In- 
formation helps  to  make  dear  that  my 
amendment  will  not  In  any  way  disrupt 
the  present  program.  It  will  not  touch 
the  average  farmer  who  really  deserves 
our  help.  I  wUl  have  more  to  say  tomor- 
row on  why  it  is  essential  for  us  to  adopt 
this  reform. 

The  table  referred  to  foDows: 

COTTON,  FEED  GSAINS  AHO  WHEAT  PR0G8AMS.  IWl 
PROOUaiiS  RECEIVINS  GOVERNMENT  PAYMENTS  OF 
J20,000  OR  MOSE  AND  TOTAL  PAYMENTS  Of  fKJXO  OR 
MORE 


m  THE  HOUSE  or  RMPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednetiav*  J*"*^  31, 187i 
Mr.  BRAXaSUAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  MoUer 
this  year.  I  had  the  haior  of  calling  at- 
tentKn  ta  the  lOMI  switfersaiqr  of  the 
South  Bend  Trtbune.  Today.  Mr.  speak- 
er, it  Is  with  equal  pleasure  that  I  rise 
to  salute  the  6*»to  MUdyereary  of  WSBT, 
the  Soittk  Bend  Tribune'e  radio  station. 
WSBT,  and  Its  predecessor  call  letters, 
represents  one  of  the  ptaneer  rmdlo 
broadcasting  operatlans  In  the  Nation, 
going  OD.  the  atr  as  experimental  statton 
WPFP  In  April  1W2.  W1121  100  watts  of 
power.  On  June  2d,  1922,  50  years  ago 
today,  station  WOAZ  was  granted  a 
JMeral  license  to  operate  w«li  1,000 
watts  of  power. 

rasn  coxKxaciAi.  fso(Huu 

CD  Jdly  3.  1M2,  Mr.  Speaker.  WOAZ 
was  oOelaUy  deriUcated  wMb  a^iai  was 
appBKBtty  broadcasting's  first  commar- 
cial  procrajD.  On  Beptsabcr  30. 192&.  its 
call  lettCM  boemae  WBBn. 

Mr.  SpMker.  hi  aU  these  50  yean,  this 
gieak  radio  statlcD  has  ulJSTrfrt  the 
hlgtaeak  tradlttons  <tf  pttUlo  and  oommu- 
nU7  serrloe.  like  Its  parent,  the  South 
Bend  Trtbune.  which  has  been  ixk  the 
f  otefTCDt  ol  significant  newvaoer  tech- 
nical advancements.  WSBT  has  been  a 
ptonecr  ta  many  areas  ef  the  bcoadoast- 
ing  field.  '^ 

LAJfBliaaK     DAI 
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Source:  USOA. 

Mr  Sj>eaker,  I  woold  like  to  eaU  atten- 
tion to  varkjns  other  landmark  dates  to 
WSBTTs  hlBtot7:  May  1.  1981.  a  slrter 
statlen.  WFAM,  want  on  the  air  tooper- 
ate  durlwr  pertods  not  granted  to  W8BT. 

February  1.  19«.  WTOT  and  WFAM  be- 
came aflUlatas  of  the  COlumWa  Broad- 
eas«fe«  system  (CBS) ,  as  they  still  arc 
today. 

Uareh  29,  1941.  WBBT  was  granted 
pcraHMlan  to  operate  on  040  ko  and 
WFAM  was  diseonttnued.  May  10,  1943. 
W71SB,  one  of  the  Midwest^  flwt  gM 
tu^aoaa  and  the  forsnmner  of  W8BT- 
FBf.  went  on  the  air.  Deoember  21.  1992. 
WSBT-TV  began  television  operations  en 
DHP  chaanai  34,  wttti  17,500  wsMS  of 
power. 

Ob  JaDuarr  1,  19M,  Mr.  Speaker. 
WWW-TV  became  the  flwt  televl*m 
statltBi  in  iMBana  to  traiisaslt  a  precram 
in  coiOT.  Aprtl  8.  1956,  WttBT  raovd  toito 
its  new  broadcast  oenter  faefUty.  Janu- 
ary 34,  1958,  W8Hrr-TV  me?«ed  from 
channel  34  to  ofaannel  ».  Septembo-  8, 
1992.  WWT-TV  began  operattoos  from 
its  new  1,047-foot  tower  with  480,000 
watts  of  power.  . 

On  March  1.  1906,  WBBT-TV  began 
broadeastftxf  In  stereo.  Uv  15.  ^991. 
WSBT-T7  power  was  Increased  to  24.75.- 
000  watts  of  power.  June  30.  1967, 
WSBT-TV  began  Uve  oohvtasts. 

itx.  speaker,  I  take  great  ptoasore  in 
congratolattDg  WSBT  on  the  oocaskm  of 
its  goTflffn  anniversacy- 1  salute  this  pio- 
neer broadcastioig  operatton  for  the  pub- 
lic service  it  continues  to  perform  in  dis- 
seminating news,  information,  and  en- 
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tcrtaliinnnt  to  handreda  of  thousands  of 
p«H)l«  In  the  northern  Indiana  and 
sou^em  Michigan  area. 


EROSION  AND  PLOODINO  IN  NORTH- 
EAST OHIO— MORE  COSTLY 
PROOF  THAT  FEDERAL  SHORE 
PROTBCnON  LEGISLATION  IS 
NEEDED    OfMSDIATELT 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OKio 
IN  THB  HOnSB  OF  aEPRCSKNTATIVBS 

Wedneadtnf,  •/«»«  2t,  1972 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  the  northeast  Ohio  area 
was  hit  by  severe  storms  associated  with 
Hurricane  Agnes.  The  wind  and  rain 
storms  caused  extensive  damage 
throughout  the  area,  particularly  among 
the  communities  which  He  aloog  the 
shore  of  Lake  Erie.  For  some  time,  resi- 
dents of  these  communltlea  have  been 
.suffering  damage  because  of  the  con- 
tlntilng  rapid  erosion  of  the  shoreline. 
Because  of  tlie  soft  material  which  com- 
posee  this  saetloD  of  the  shoreline,  ero- 
sion and  flooding  becomes  especially 
severe  during  storms — such  as  those  of 
last  week. 

For  awvwal  years  now,  the  northeast 
Ohio  oongresstooal  delegation  has  been 
attempting  to  develop  legislation  to  help 
thee*  communities  meet  the  heavy  bur- 
den of  constmettag  shore  protection  de- 
vices. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  agreed  to 
begin  a  special  study  of  the  cost-beneflt 
ratios  of  constructing  shore  protection 
devices  In  the  Eastlake-Wlllowlck  area. 
Itie  people  of  these  communitlee  need 
actloD  now.  But,  Mr.  ^^eaker.  as  you 
know.  Federal  assistance  is  not  available 
for  the  protection  oi  ncnpuhllo  prop- 
erty In  these  communities.  That  law  in 
this  area  must  flrsk  be  changed.  In  addi- 
tkxi.  favorable  benefit-to-coet  ratio  must 
be  established.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
corpe  new  study,  using  new  cost-beneflt 
methods,  will  clearly  and  once  and  for 
all  dnnonsirate  that  corps  assistance  In 
this  area  Is  Justified.  In  additi<Hi.  every 
effort  must  be  made  this  year  to  amend 
the  law  governing  the  protection  of  non- 
public property. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  Mem- 
bers who  have  congressional  districts 
which  face  ttie  same  type  ol  problem  that 
mine  faces,  I  would  like  to  oiter  Into  the 
Rbcosb  at  this  point  testimony  wliich  I 
presented  on  Wednesday,  June  28,  be- 
fore the  Sen*te  E^ubUc  Works  Committee 
In  support  of  efforts  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  these  commmities: 

Statxkbit  or  ComauasMAN  Cbables  A. 
Vanik 

Mr.  Ch&lrman.  Members  of  the  Oommlt- 
t«*:  I  un  tesUfylnc  an  'lehAlT  of  H3.  13889. 
l«Clal*Uon  to  [lennlt  PttdenU  autstajusa  for 
prot«ctlng  our  Nation's  sbor«llnes  la  are«s 
where  beneflt-cost  ratios  wouid  Justify  sucb 
I>e<lerai  asslstaiioe. 

The  Natiooai  ShcreUna  Study,  complied  by 
the  Corps  of  Bnglnsers  wad  released  In  August 
1071.  undarsoores  the  Garloucnaas  of  tbs  prob- 
lem of  shore  erosion  on  our  coasts.  Thousands 
of  miles  of  otrr  sboreltne  are  In  immedlata 
danger  due  to  titoatoa,  yet  most  of  this  land 
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is  not  eligible  for  Federal  asslstanoe  because 
It  Is  not  publicly  owned 

Tha  Raglonal  Inventory  Shoreline  reports 
of  tha  National  Shoreline  Study  graphically 
doovuTMnt  the  eroelon  problems  faced  by  each 
coastal  and  Great  Lakes  State  Not  one  of 
thaoa  states  escapes  the  canoerous  effects  of 
erosion.  The  Study's  assessment  of  shore 
erosion  throughout  the  Nation  found  tha 
foUowlng: 

II  n  inil«s| 
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In  my  testimony  today.  I  would  Ilka  to 
discuss  a  critical  erosion  area  with  which  I 
am  very  familiar — Northeast  Ohio.  Yet,  we 
must  realize  that  this  Northeast  Ohio  area 
Is  no  different  from  many  others. 

The  particular  area  lu  question  Is  a  section 
of  tha  shoreline  of  Lake  County.  Ohio.  This 
section  la  approximately  15  to  20  miles  north- 
east of  Cleveland.  This  stretch  of  shore  ex- 
tends east  from  the  city  of  Euclid  past  the 
mouth  of  the  Chagrin  River,  and  includes 
the  populous  and  highly  developed  com- 
munities of  Euclid  in  Cuyahoga  County  and 
Wlllowlck,  Eastlake.  Tlmberlake,  and  Lake- 
llna  la  Lake  County.  This  shore  is  comprised 
mainly  of  large  bluffs  made  up  of  glacial  till 
and  clay.  Most  areas  have  a  small  beach  at 
the  base  of  the  bluffs,  but  these  beaches  are 
not  stable  and  are  constantly  changing  clue 
to  wave  action. 

.A.lmo8t  ail  of  the  land  along  the  shore  Is 
privately  owned  and  residential. 

Because  of  the  .soft  material  which  com- 
prises the  bluffs  of  this  area,  erosion  has  run 
rampant.  High  Lake  Erie  v^-ater  levels  and 
fierce  storms  have  In  many  places  totally  ob- 
literated the  beach  at  the  base  of  the  bluff. 
The  Lake  has  reached  right  up  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bluffs,  undercutting  them  and 
collapsing  huge  sections  of  earth.  Bluff  seep- 
age causes  shedding  of  the  bluff,  adding  to 
the  eroalon.  In  some  spots  thirty  feat  of 
shoreline  disappear  every  year  into  the  waters 
of  the  lake.  Several  weeks  ago,  one  home- 
owner lost  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  of  land  lu 
ft  single  storm.  Not  only  Is  the  rate  of  ero- 
sion unusually  fast,  the  fact  that  chunks  of 
shore  over  twenty  feet  wide  collapse  Into  the 
laks  at  various  times  has  created  danger  for 
shoreline  residents. 

Slilfts  of  land  under  houses  have  caused 
.-esldents  la  Wlllowlck  to  have  to  flee  their 
homos.  Homes  have  already  actually  fallen 
Into  the  lake,  and  others  currently  rest  pre- 
cariously balanced  on  cliffs  and  are  now 
abandoned.  Also,  periods  of  abnormally  high 
lake  levels,  such  as  In  1961-52  and  19«9, 
tiave  rweulted  in  severe  shoreline  damage 
amounting  to  millions  of  dollars. 

OAMACI    rVOM    AfTEHMATH    Ot    TSOPICAl.    STORM 
AGNKS 

Last  Thursday  and  Friday.  Ohio,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
was  hit  by  severe  wind  and  rain  storms.  The 
3torm  whipped  up  the  Lake's  waters  and 
huge  breakers  crashed  Into  the  shoreline.  I 
have  some  pictures  here  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain.  Dealer  and  the  Wllloughby  News  Her- 
ald which  show  some  of  the  shoreline  dam- 
age. As  you  can  see  from  the  headlines,  these 
waves  eroded  away  large  sesrments  of  the 
shore  and  four  homes  tiimbled  Into  the  Lake. 
One  family  was  Just  sitting  down  to  dinner. 
when  their  house  began  falling  away  Into  the 
water.  Over  100  families  were  evacuated  and 
flooding  affected  some  300  other  families  In 
Eastlake.  While  some  of  the  flooding  could 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  this  was  the 
worst  storm  la  the  area  In  about  twenty 
years.  It  Is  erosion  which  Is  eating  away  at 


the  llfeblood  of  these  shore  conmiunltla»- 
and  which  is  accelerated  every  time  there  la 
a  storm.  I  might  add  that  these  homes 
eroded  away  laat  waakend  were  constdand 
completely  safe  only  a  few  years  ago.  Now 
the  homes  behind  them  are  In  danger. 

IKOSSON  FKOJXCnONS  IN  LAXS  COCNTT, 
l»6S-30aO 

In  r«sponse  to  cltlBen  concern  over  ths 
dangerous  rate  of  eroalon,  the  State  of  Otiia 
m  19S0  oommlaalcxMd  an  englDMrlng  flnt 
to  make  a  study  of  tills  area,  llxls  report  was 
released  In  October  1909  and  tiM  flrmtw^ 
Mr.  Chairman,  are  very  discouraging. 

Tha  study  Includad  tHa  yean  1968  to  aoao. 
It  determined  that  by  3030  another  6SB 
acres  of  land  will  be  lost  In  this  four-mile 
stretoh  alone.  This  equal  1,900,000  cubic  yamli 
of  earth,  and  raprMents  a  loos  of  almoat 
360  feet  In  wldtb  along  tha  abora. 

The  economic  loasea  In  the  52  yaaia  ai« 
also  staggering.  By  2030,  this  segment  of 
shore  wUl  amount  to  a  value  of  S18J>  mlllloB. 
The  total  tax  revenvie  lost  to  tha  oommunl* 
ties  wUl  be  S8,sei.000  by  3000. 

Theae  are  by  no  means  tha  only  loaMi. 
There  are  also  Intangible  factors  we  must 
Include.  If  we  do  not  protaot  tbla  shore  now, 
1.0  million  cublo  yards  of  earbh  will  fall  Into 
the  Lake  by  the  year  3090.  80%  of  the  ma- 
terial wlU  remain  suspended  In  the  Lake 
water  adding  to  the  dlffloultles  ol  our  fl|bt 
against  pollution. 

This  Lake  County  report  reoommendstf 
that  11.700  feet  of  this  four-mile  strata  of 
shoreline  needed  protection.  Tbe  cost  of 
toteOly  protecting  this  shore  Is  estimated  to 
be  $2,647,000,  or  S317  per  linear  foot.  K  \tm 
adequate  protection  plan  would  cost  ap- 
proximately (1.8  million.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
mora  complete  of  theaa  protectkxi  prograiM 
will  cost  only  about  10%  of  the  total  valw 
of  this  land  In  3030.  It  will  only  coat  about 
40%  of  the  value  of  the  shoreline  today,  since 
current  (1968)  {»op«rty  value  of  this  araa 
Is  $6.3  million.  Tbe  monetary  value  of  tbls 
land  Increases  as  the  yean  pass,  hut  even 
today,  shore  protection  of  this  stretch  of 
land  apfMars  to  be  an  aoonomloal  bargain. 

MACNrr'DDE     OF     PBOBLXIC     TOO     QUAT     fOX    □!• 

DivmuAi.  Hoiuowmas  oa  cxjiocukitiib 

The  homeowners  In  this  area  have  mads 
numeroua  and  eamaat  attempts  to  halt  th* 
process  of  erosion.  Citizens  have  attempted 
all  sorts  of  improvised  shore  protection  ds- 
vices,  suoh  as  concrete  blocks,  home-made 
gabions,  old  cars,  etc.  As  one  cjuld  expeot, 
such  uncoordinated  attempts  to  stem  the 
forces  of  the  lake  have  been  generally  un- 
successful. Only  a  profeaslonal,  integrated 
shore  protection  plan  will  sticcesafuUy  save 
these  shores. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  currant  leglalatka 
the  private  land  owner  along  tbe  sboia  >i 
helpless.  Insurance  companlea  have  no  provi- 
sions for  covering  loss  of  a  home  or  land  due 
to  gradual  eroalon;  tbey  are  not  permittad  to 
deduct  federal  Income  tax  loeaaa  resulting 
from  gradual  eroalon;  and,  so  far,  no  PMaral 
aid  has  been  available  to  help  them  aava  tbsk 
land.  While  some  130  Federally-aaslstad 
beacb  protection  projeota  have  baen  can- 
stnicted  or  are  penidlng.  theaa  have  bean  in- 
most exclusively  for  tha  protaotlon  of  parks 
and  recreation  areas— not  for  tbe  proteotloa 
of  oommunltles  and  their  residents.  Ade- 
quate protection  is  beyond  tha  means  of 
local  citizens,  citizen  groups  and  their  In- 
dividual cities  and  counties.  In  most  cases, 
the  varloua  states  have  also  failed  to  pro- 
vide help — and  their  communities  need 
Federal  help. 

HJt.  13089  permlta  Federal  aaalstanoe  f« 
Imperiled  homeowners.  The  enactment  of 
this  legislation  la  deeperately  needed. 

NEXS   roa   MORS    ADBQUATI   BKinERT-COBT   BATIO 
DnWaMOfATIOIfB 

Mr.  Ohairman.  I  would  lUce  to  empiiaatai 
tbat  this  ieglBlatlon  doaa  not  alter  ttie  etantf- 
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.^  by  which  the  Corps  of  Bngtosen 
SUSs  individual  show  protection  projact 
SSatlons.  Each  projact.  regardlaas  of 
S2S? Tlnvolvw  pubUoiy  o^'-^^f  " 
ISSZr  own^l  land,  win  ba  J«<»f<» J^y,  *5t 
S^W>neflt.ooat  formulaa.  ao  only  proj««« 
22S  »n.  lurtlflable  for  tbe  public  good  wW 
J^uct^l.  I  o«*ainly  do  no*  fe«l  thM 
rL  te**l»«<«  WUl  in  any  way  open  the  door 
^•^JStiaard  or  exoasslve  shore  protection. 
»  S^at^  intent  ol  tills  legislation  to  pour 
-^n/^Ptfi  rina  around  our  shcrellnaa. 

th!^w^Mnwt  that  Vadanl  a-latanoa 
^'^^Swa  only  in  thoaa  »tat«a  or 
!Stierwhleh  adopt-wlthln  tha  near  fu- 
?!^o«  «OBtogU«l«»»««'.  and  in  areas 
SSrSs^ SSS^-«oh  M  thM«^d^^ 
JSm  much  ol  tha  Atlantic  ooaatr-ptovJfla 
^protwjtion  tot  Inland  aiaaa. 

to  otb«  worda.  davrtopmmtB  ehould  not 
b.  Dermltted  In  crttlaaUy  eroding  »«f^  ""^ 
SlTtopmenta  In  tuch  araaa  would  not  ba  all- 
!StoSr  public protwjtion. Thua  tha  benefits 

aVM  eroston  problam  waa  known  wj^^ 
^fctoM  of  natural  causea.  bacoma  subject  to 

*1?Cbalrman.  I  lalar  to  banaflt-ooat  ratios 
«  ditsrmlnanta  in  tha  Justlflcatton  of  a 
SoJ^SSon  projact.  I  would  like  to 

SWineera  should  alter  some  ol  tha  -tand- 
2i^  regulaUona  on  which  their  baneflt- 
rsMt  avaluatloDs  are  baaad. 

under  the  existing  shore  protection  law. 
the  corps'  standards  are.  In  some  cases,  to- 
t^T  Inadequate.  The  guidelines  for  current 
shore  protection  projects  Is  public  benefit; 
STr^Jects  must  be  shown  to  b«>nthe  pub- 
lic interest.  However,  the  Corps  definition  of 
"DUbllc  benefit"   Is   much   too   narrow.   Up 
uJatll  now  the  Corps  has.  In  almost  every 
cast   defined  "pubUc  benefit"  to  mean  rec- 
reational   benefit.    There    are    many    other 
aspects  of  "public  benefit"  which  the  Corps 
has  not  included  In  their  benefit-cost  ratios. 
Mr    Chairman,  public  benefit   Is   derived 
from  the  use  of  city  streets,  and  also  by  the 
need  for  utilities  and  sewage  lines.  I  think 
we  can  all  agree  that  these  facilities  r«yre- 
«ent  a  public  Inveetment  and  are  In  constant 
use  in  behalf  of  the   public.   Yet   cuir^t 
Corps  procedures  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
defining  either  city  streets  or  utUltles  as  be- 
ing In  the  pubUc   benefit.   Mr.   Ohalrmau. 
Shoreham  Drive  In  WUlowlck.  Ohio,  Is  Uter- 
»Uy  about  to  crumble  Into  Lake  Erie.  This  is 
a  paved  city  street,  and  I  do  not  see  how  or 
why  the  Corps  of  Engineers  can  8a,y  such  a 
street  Is  net  Included  in  the  Corps  definition 
of  "public  benefit."  A  city  street,  for  example. 
U  one  of  the  "high  priority"  projects  in- 
cluded In  the  proposed  revenue  sharing  om 
which  reoenUy  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Also,  as  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  the 
shoreline  communities  are  losing  a  great  deal 
of  general  and  school  tax  revenues  as  thrtr 
lands  fall  Into  the  lake.  The  land  might  be 
privately-owned,  but  the  homeowners  pay 
the  taxes  which  support  the  community 
schools  and  servlcee.  Yet  the  Corps  does  not 
consider  loss  of  tax  revenue  In  Its  benefit- 
coat  calculations.  Since  It  Is  thU  revenue 
which  maintains  the  educational  and  service 
svBtem  In  a  community,  how  can  the  Corps 
neglect  this  as  It  Judges  a  project  applica- 
tion? Tax  collection  Is  I  might  add,  another 
factor  included  In  revenue  sharing  calcxila- 
tlona. 

There  Is  another  questionable  principle  In 
the  Corps  determinations.  Corps  shore  pro- 
tection projects  are  eva'iiated  on  a  fifty-year 
estimated  lifetime  basis.  Erosion  ratee  are 
figured  for  this  fifty-year  period.  Yet  Corps 
erosion  control  projects,  when  properly  buUt 
and  efficiently  maintained,  can  last  and  re- 
tain their  usefulness  for  100.  possibly  even 
160,  years.  If  the  Corps  woiUd  base  Its  ben- 


eftt-ooet  oaloulationa  on  a  100-year  a^Uaated 
lifetime,  tha  Corpa  evaluation  would  Inolude 
a  larger  section  of  land  saved  and,  there- 
fore prove  to  be  much  more  f arealghted.  Tha 
Corps  muat  realize  that  tha  btnaflts  of  a 
project  wtu  inowaaa  U  the  projw*  la  j^vm 
a  l^gar  lllrtimB.  it  la  rldUsuloua  to  flgoia 
benaAta  on  a  fifty-year  baaU  tf  tha  pnjaot  la 
going  to  last  100  yaaw  or  ewan  looger. 

Another  bafUng  aapaot  at  Otrpa  calcula- 
tlona  la  tha*  prtvata  pfoparty  sot  betweM 
tha  water  and  public  property  wlU  not  be 
protaoted.  Tha  Oorpa  wUl  not  att«npt  to  pro- 
taot that  Bhora  untU  tha  v»ater  haa  reached 
the  puWlc  property.  

Plnaay,  I  ahaia  the  concern  of  many  over 
the  Admlnlstratton-a  new  intereat-dlacount 
rate  used  In  evaluating  and  lonnulating  wa- 
ter rewMroe  projacta.  I  hope  that  To^;  °?^ 
mlttaa  w«  luppcrt  «*•!«»« /f^^^fi 
dlaoount  rata  fonnulaa.  To  mtafn  tha*  the 
fMaral  dlaoount  rate  equal  what  wowld  be 
obtained  In  ttia  prlvaU  martjt  doaa  not 
r,^f,v»  aeiuw,  since  thaoa  are  public  projeeaa 
in  which  the  private  money  martcet  haa  no 

Inteieat.  ^  ^^     . 

I  have  mentioned  aome  ol  tbe  wuaani^" 
ol  current  Corpa  ahore  protection  determi- 
nation factors.  Public  streets.  utUltles.  and 
tax  revenue  are  not  daaalfied  aa  b«*ngtn  the 
"public  benrtt."  Projeota,  whUSh  when  con- 
Btruoted  vrtU  laet  100  years  or  longer,  have 
thalr  eatlmated  l)enefit«  figured  only  over  a 
fllty-year  period.  Private  land  betwwm  pub- 
Uc pJo^r^and  tiie  water  f^  Into  the 
water  before  protection  is  undertaken:  There 
is  an  urgent  need  for  the  Coipa  of  Engineer* 
to  revise  their  methods  ol  Justifying  Bhore 

protection   projects.  ,.„..,.«^  „„.>, 

Mr    Chairman.  I  believe  leglslatton  such 
as  ILR.  13689  must  be  passed  to  help  the 
many  endangered  private  homeownere  along 
our  more  devdoped  ahorellnee.  These  people 
have  no  place    to  turn  to  save  their  land 
and  homes.  Shore  erosion  along  many  ahoree. 
such   aa  along  Lake  Erie.   Is   not  a  steady 
nroceas.  Rather,  It  Is  an  unpredictable  and 
wbUnalcal  prooaaa.  In  whU*  huge  ohunka  ol 
bluff  can  suddenly  and  unotpectemy  shllt 
and  coUapse.  PamUlee  have  had  to  flee  their 
homaa  In  the  middle  ol  the  night  due  to  a 
suroTlslng  shift  ol  thalr  homea  due  to  bluff 
eroion. In  this  WBpeot, shore erorton  Insome 
plaoaa  Is  almUar  to  flooding— it  is  unpredict- 
able and  Ule-threatenlng.  Yet  private  prop- 
erty is  protected  by  flood  control  8truct\u«. 
NOW  we  murt  realize  that  In  the  •^«  ^^ 
communltlea  should  be  assisted  In  the  flgbt 
aealnst  eroalon.  ,     _, 

The  economic  strength  of  many  American 
communities  is  UteraUy  being  eroded  away 
by  the  gradual  but  accumvUattve  erosion  or 
portions  ol  thcoe  oommunltles. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  the  Corpa  report. 
We  have  had  a  multitude  ol  studlea.  We 
know  the  problem.  It  Is  time  to  translate  tiie 
Corpa  flndlnga  Into  action.  Into  help  for 
thoae  communltlea  throughout  the  Nation 
who  are  Increasingly  suffering  from  the  de- 
structive effects  ol  eroalon.  I  beUeve  that  my 
bUl  HJL  13688.  or  sUnUar  leglalatiim.  would 
be  a  way  ol  providing  rellel  lor  thaee  oo«n- 
munltles.  L^lalatlon  to  aaalst  local  ooan- 
munitlea  In  meeting  the  maaalvo  coats  of 
erosion  control,  as  well  as  a  change  In  the 
corps'  reguUttons  used  to  determine  benefit- 
cost  ratios,  could  provide  the  help  which 
18  absolutely  essential  11  theae  communities 
are  not  to  be  destroyed  by  eroalon. 
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llam  RMMODcr  of  Waddel  li  Raed,  Inc., 
ImUmtw  fi»t  PotUti  Amoicaiu  are.  !n 

the  main,  very  wtee  InMBtora.  

The  author  o«  thla  aanrey  dacimxm 
that— 


The  12  million  Amertnana  o<  PeMah  de- 
aoent  an  aaaong  tha  thrtftla*  mma  and 
wlaeat  Investors  in  ttata  natlaa. 

aeasQDer  is  preiideat  and  chief  «xeo- 
uUre  officer  of  Wa<ldel  k  Eleed.  Ipo.>  ft 
KnnmM  City-baaed  flnanriai  aary^w 
complex  which  manages  aad  Bpotuwre 
the  united  Punda,  inc. 

The  flnriiTtgii  tndlotte  that  In  the  area* 
of  the  greatest  conoentraUan  oJ  P^l^ 
Amertcanft— Chicago.  New  York.  Detroit, 
develand.  Buffalo.  Batttmoce.  Milwfttt- 
kae.  PhiladeJuhia,  and  Pitt«bargh-*ii 
overwfadmiiw  number  az«  beeawiing  in« 
creasing^  aimre  of  the  impertaaoe  of 
making  wise  toTestmente  for  the  future. 
Aoconllng  to  the  data  accumulated  by 
researches,  Poles,  as  a  group,  favor  to- 
vestment  in  mutual  f  unda,  then  blue-chip 
securitiee.  They  like  profasdonal  man- 
agement, and  they  like  seeurtty  in  in- 
vostmeiDt.  Ooieralily.  tbey  are  '^oaerr- 
ative   In  their   inveetmeBt  phfloeopoy. 
prefenlng  long  term  to  short  term  Jn- 
vestmenta. 

The  surves  alao  indicate*  that  there 
are  many  aelf-emplayed  Poliah  buaiiiees- 
men.  whose  biMtoessBS  tend  to  be  owned 
and  operated  by  families  There  !»»£*»: 
poDderanoe  of  grocery  stores,  applet 
and  specialty  shofps,  cleaning  and  dyeing 
estabhahmentfi  ajui  other  servloe  con- 
cerns. The  average,  natioiially.  for  self- 
employed  is  slighUjF  leas  than  »■»  P«»- 
oent:  for  Poles,  the  average  la  hlgtier. 
about  g.8  pereent 

"They  are  also  very  proud  to  oe 
Polish  Americans— they  have  every 
right  to  be  proud,"  the  survey  conchides. 


WISE  INVESTORS 

HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or  nuwoiB 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  28, 1972 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Spe^er, 
a  recent  survey  conducted  by  Mr. 


WU- 


REOIONALiaM 

HON.  JOSHUA  HLBERG 

or  FnnfaTi.vAiru 
IN  THB  HOtTBE  OP  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21, 1972 
Mr.  EILBEIia.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  use  of 
the  term  "regkmaUfim"  has  Increased 
greatly  in  the  past  few  years.  It  has  be- 
come a  commonplace  expression  because 
of  the  growing  interdependence  of  oirr 
great  cities  and  the  communltlea  which 
surround  them. 

ReglonallBn  will  continue  to  grow  as 
the  cost  of  providing  vital  services  to 
people  Increases.  The  cities  and  the 
suburbs  must  continue  to  cooperate  if 
they  are  to  remain  viable. 

An  example  of  this  very  necessary 
practice  is  the  decision  by  my  city,  PhU- 
addphla,  to  make  its  waste  treatment  fa- 
culties available  to  some  bordering  sub- 
urban communities.  

At  this  time  I  eater  into  the  Rbooto  a 
description  of  this  regional  approach 
to  flolvtng  a  serious  problem: 

BoLviwa  a  Skamtja  Twm'J'*' 
As  part  o*  its  good  neighbor  poUcy.  Phil- 
adelphia IB  aooeptlng  up  to  ^-^^^^ 
ions  of  new  sewage  dally  from  Delaware 
OoTinty.  Water  CommlSBloner  Carmen  r. 
Ouarlno  said  today.  ^..-.^ 

Ooartno  said  that  the  sewage  flow  started 
reoenUy  when  his  department  put  Into  serv- 
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to*  •  a«w  (Uvcnion  Obtmihm  maO.  aaww  to 
(UTert  th«  flow  to  tk«  Cnt|^>  SoutJbwMt  W«t«r 
Poimtloa  OoatKi  PUat  for  tr«»tin«nt.  Th« 
City  u  proTldlng  tbtt  wrrloe  vm<l«r  an  agiM- 
taaot  TCAclMd  Isat  Dvecmbcr  intfa  the  Darby 
Greek  Joint  Authority  and  the  RadiM)r> 
aBir«rlM«>Marpto  a»»M  Avthoilty. 

ta  paMHoth  til*  aty  wiU  take  up  to  1^ 
mlUlon  ifliMM  at  umtw»  Oailj  from  the 
D«rby  Oeek  Joint  Authority,  and  Dvby 
OrMiTa  wap  pMet  wtD  tlMn  b*  able  to 
tak*  ab  aMMoaal  14  DdUiMt  flMUooa  daOy 
{MB  th«  RAidnarvHaveitaRUUkKpla  ank.  with 
«kMhltbw«tl»-m. 

Thla  in  turn  will  lellcT*  •  sibaII  Mwac« 
pOaot  cMtaCed  by  the  Badnor-Havarford- 
Uarple  Sewer  Autborl^.  FUoa  for  ezpanelon 
of  thU  amsll  prut  win  be  poatponed. 

dttairtno  aatd  that  th«  new  serrloe  is  an 
tB«eHa  rellar  utiMuii  tor  perMoaa  of  Dela- 
«H«  Oouatir  uittu  pmiafOrtpltta  e«n  expand 
ita  aaatkwart  Plaat  isto  a  mar*  rattonalttwl 
facutty.  MedM  call  tar  eenf—Hea  oi  tte  ptant 
from  prliaary  treaUaaat  to  aeoondary  tie*t- 
meat  by  th«  and  of  107S.  and  for  expanalon 
of  it«  capacity  tnm  1S6  minion  gaUona  to  2io 
million  gauoos  daily. 

"At  tbart  time,**  aald  Ooaorlno,  "the  plant 
wlU  aooept  greatly  Inoreaaed  flews  fNxn  Dela- 
wara  County — parbapa  aa  much  a«  M  mtllton 
gattnna  dftUy.  Tbla  wlU  aomire  greater  pro*ec- 
tloo  for  loeal  wtiaame  " 

Ouarlno  aald  that  thla  r«*glf>n«11i(a>lon  plan 
[s  b«tng  carried  out  at  the  requwt  of  the 
Delaware  River  Baaln  Oammlaelon,  tb«  Com- 
monwealth at  Peimayt^aBl*,  and  the  Federal 
ncnfoametital  froteeUon  Ageney. 

"Or  ooorae.  raglaaatlaed  aarrlee  u  nothing 
iMPV-  for  ua,"  aatd  tka  OaiamiaiMBar.  He 
noted,  that  the  Water  Oepartmant  lai»  been 
ooUaetlng  ^"«<  tinatlm  avwaifla  trotn  nuaaeroua 
suburban  communltlea  since  the  IBSO's. 

Tha  CDrenton  Chamber  and  sewer  for  the 
Q«w  servloa  were  boOt  under  a  Olty  oootract 
by  Tbeaaa  PlnelH  Cioipermtten  at  a  oea*  of 
MUXD.  The  City  wlU  be  reimbnrsad  by  the 
Itadnor-UaTerford-Marple  Etower  Authority 
tor  both  00— truatton  and  treatment  costs. 


ULMS:  TOO  MUCH  TOO  SOON 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 


IN  THE  HOTISS  QJ  BCPEKSENTATIVES 

WedntBdav.  June  28. 1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Bpaaker.  on  June  27. 
the  HouM  coiislder^  a  major  accelera- 
tion of  ttie  ULUB  or  Trident  subm&rlne 
program.  The  Committee  on  Armed 
ServlceB  has  reported  legislation  that 
contidna  more  than  OOO  million  for  re- 
search and  development  in  the  ULMS 
program. 

On  December  7.  the  Center  for  E>efense 
mformatlcHi.  wWch  is  directed  by  Rear 
Adm.  Oene  R.  LaRocque,  retired.  Issued 
an  Informative  report  on  DLMB  which 
concItideB  that  the  iirogram  is  being  ac- 
celerated too  qylckly. 

ITie  Center  for  Defense  Information 
condudflB  that: 

The  Qafwuw  Department  offen  ao  Impos- 
sible rationale  for  TTLMS. 

Ttub  Pcnte«cBi  olaimB  that  ULMS 
woul4  ba  a  hsdie  against  possiUe  Boviet 
technological  b«««kUin>ugfa  that  ignoree 
the  existing  hedge  provided  by  the 
XZnlted  Statsft  superior  ICBM  nuclear 
bomber  foraa 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  care- 
fully study  this  Important  report. 

The  report  follows: 

uiAca:  TOO  kvck  too  soon 

The  Oafenae  I>ep*rtm«nt  baa  asked  Con- 
greaa  for  naarly  SI  bUlton  1b  fiacal  1073  to 
■1  ualai  >>i  davalopaaeRt  of  a  new  c^easiTe 
nuclear  force  kaown  as  ULMS  or  Trident. 

It  would  ba.~tJ  Concresa  coneeBte —  a  fia«t 
of  new  B'n^lear  mlasUe  sutMnarlnee.  to  be  tar- 
geted at  Ausala,  with  vastly  giaater  dastruc- 
Uye  power  than  the  present  force  of  Patarts 
sAd  Poaetdon  submartnea.  The  program  has 
been  called  "Undersea  Long-Range  Missile 
System* — ULMS"  for  several  years,  but  has 
newiy  bean  renamed     Trident." 

It  baa  three  parts. 

A  fleet  of  uew  subaiarlnea,  each  displacing 
1S.0OO  tona  or  more.  Thla  la  twice  the  »ize  of 
Polaris  and  Poeetdoc  missile  submarines  and 
larger  ib*n  the  .Soviet  Navy's  biggest  combat 
ship  (the  I6.00&-ton  bali«opt«f  carrier  Mosk- 
va). Sacb  ULMS  Bubmanne  would  carry  24 
nuclear  mlaaUes.  Polaris  and  Poeeldon  subs 
carry  only  16.  Under  the  Pentagon's  proposed 
speed-up,  th*  Srst  UliMS  submarines  ivould 
be  deployed  In  1978,  t  wo  yeara  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. 

A  oew  nuclear  missile,  the  ULMS  X.  with 
a  ranga  ol  4,609  nillee.  compared  «rith  2j&00 
for  Polaris  aod  Poseidon.  It  would  be  in- 
stalled In  the  hrst  ULMS  submarines,  but 
coikld  also  be  put  la  Poseidon  veaaels. 

The  ULMS  II  mlssUe.  larger  and  even  more 
powerful,  with  a  probable  r^ngt  of  6.000 
miles.  It  would  be  developed  as  a  possible 
replacement  for  the  VUaB  I  In  the  ULM8 
submarines  in  the  1980'8. 

The  Na^  hopes  to  make  the  UIiMS  sub- 
marlnae  quieter  than  today's  models.  Their 
longer-range  mlasUes  would  allow  them  to 
tarfst  tha  Soviet  Union  from  a  much  bigger 
expanse  of  ocean.  .\n  ULMS  submarine  In 
port  In  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  would 
have  meet  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  target 
range.  The  IXease  Department  alleges  that 
these  features  wUl  make  it  okore  dtBcult  for 
the  Russians  to  develop  counter-measures 
against  ULM8. 

Announcing  th*  name  changes  from  ULMS 
to  Trident  on  May  10,  Defezkss  Secretary 
Melvln  a.  Laird  said  the  program  Involved 
building  10  submarines.  Earlier  the  Defense 
Departsaent  had  made  public  a  Sgure  of 
$11  J]  blUlon  as  the  estimated  total  oast  of 
the  ptrogram.  "as  presently  constituted"  with- 
out spactfytng  how  many  submarines  would 
be  Included.  There  had  also  bean  unofficial 
ratlTaatns  that  th*  program  might  ultimately 
ineiude  30  submarines,  costing  a  total  of  S30 
billion  or  ntore, 

XTLUB  AND   SALT 

The  DS-Sovlet  series  of  agreements  reached 
m  the  recent  Strategic  .^rma  Limitation 
Talks  (SALT)  appear  to  allow  the  ULSiS 
program  to  go  forward  within  certain  limita- 
tions. Under  these  accords,  the  United  States 
would  be  limited  to  710  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missiles  and  the  Soviet  TTnlon,  980. 
The  ULMS  T  mlMlle  could  still  be  placed  !n 
present  Pttf  eldon  submarines.  A  limited  num- 
ber of  T7LI1S,  or  Trident,  submarines  could 
be  deployet'  as  replacements  for  existing  sub- 
marines anil  for  the  34  US  Titan  n  ICBMs. 
POU.BIS  /LNo  posamoM 

This  coun'.ry'a  existing  strategic  subma- 
rine fleet  Is  anm.  The  oldest  submarine  In  it 
Is  only  12  yeai^  of  age:  the  r.ewest.  five 
With  a  life  of  30  years,  this  fleet  will  be  us- 
able until  the  IQ'iO's.  Also,  the  United  States 
Is  already — even  without  UIAIS — In  the 
midst  of  a  con\  erslon  program  lnv(^vlng  a 
10-fold  multlpl.  cation  of  Its  destructive 
power. 

Before  this  conversion  began,  the  41  U.S. 
Polaris    submarines     arried    between    them 

•itroa^.   iH  nsswo;:    .      -'SI  .-tM 
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SSe  mladles  (1«  eaeh).  Most  of  these  ms. 
sllea  had  one  erploorv*  waAead  eaeh.  Soai* 
had  thrrae  which  vaauld  drop  In  a  cluster  aa 
a  Sovtot  ctty.  Thlrty-oae  of  th*  I^iaris  T«a> 
sels  are  bahag  eaaaerted  to  earry  Pceeldon 
mlasUes  ( 10  Poa^dons  to  a  submarine) .  BMh 
Poaekton  miastl*  contains  10  to  14  sepaiate 
nuclear  warheads  (MIKVi)  wMch  could  be 
directed  to  targets  hundreds  of  miles  apart. 
Whan  this  conversion  la  completed  in  itTS, 
the  Polaris/Poeatdon  force  will  Include  6,400 
nuclear  weapon*. 

AUowtng  ftJr  the  fact  that  a  little  less  than 
half  of  thaae  suhmarUies  wonld  be  on  station 
at  a  glvea  tlma^  and  using  tha  8S  to  95  p«r 
cent  rellabUtty  rate  shown  in  test  firing*,  the 
1976  force  would  be  able  to  destroy  about 
2.000  Soviet  taigat*  on  a  mooaent's  nottos. 
There  are  219  Soviet  dtlaa  larger  than  lflO,i 
000  populatkm,  and  88  mUllon. people — ae  psf 
cent  of  the  Sorist  Union — live  tn  them.  Ths 
1976  subm&rlns  foraa,  before  ULMS,  could 
destroy  these  cities  nine  times  over. 

TRK  NXrCUMJI  BALANCE 

Russia  Is  several  years  behind  the  United 
States  In  strategic  mlsttle  submarines.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  been  building  up  Its  fleet  of 
y-Class  subs,  slmnar  In  size  to  Polaris,  and 
In  a  few  years  is  expected  to  have  43  of 
them. 

But  proportionately  fewer  T-Class  vssasis 
are  on  station  at  a  given  time  compared 
with  the  VS.  fleet.  Only  three-to-flve  Y-ciaa 
subs  .tow  target  the  United  States,  whUe 
about  16  PDlarts/Poseldons  target  RuBla. 
The  Soviet  missiles  are  shc»rter  in  ran^ 
(1.300  -A3  1,500  miles  compared  With  2,500  for 
those  carried  In  most  of  the  US  subs).  To 
target  the  enth«  United  States,  Soviet  sobs 
wovUd  have  to  come  within  sight  of  the  U8 
East  and  West  Coasts  and  enter  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

The  Soviet  submarines  have  many  more 
miles  to  travel  to  station  than  the  US  ves- 
sels, oecause  they  have  no  advance  bases. 
The  US  subs  operate  from  the  continental 
United  States;  Holy  Loch,  Scotland;  Rota, 
Spain;  and  Guam. 

Soviet  Y-Class  submarines  are  all  based 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  They  remain  submeigsd 
while  on  patrol.  A  Soviet  rescue  tug  Is  sta- 
tioned In  Cuba  In  case  of  mUhap  to  T-Glaa 
vessels  patrolling  the  Western  Atlantic.  An- 
other tug  usually  remains  south  of  Hawaii 
to  asatst  Y-Claas  subs  on  patrol  off  the  US 
Weet  Coast. 

Sufeoaartne*  are  only  on*  part  of  the  ITB 
and  Soviet  nuclear  forces.  These  also  In- 
clude Intercontinental  ballistic  misses 
(ICBMs)  and  manned  bombers.  There  an 
many  ways  to  compare  these  forces.  In  num- 
bers of  launchers,  the  balance  looks  like 
thla  in  mid- 1972: 


UniM 
Statn 

UJ.UL 

ICBM  ImncNre  . 

1,054 

!,» 

Saknunna  launch  tubes 

es6 

SM 

Heavy  Oomfcen 

531 

1« 

But  many  of  the  U.S.  missiles  contain 
MIRV.  Nor»e  of  the  Soviet  missiles  do.  There- 
fore, a  more  mefuitngful  oomparlsoD  is  the 
number  erf  actual  nuclear  weapons  that  can 
be  fired  by  theee  launchers.  By  this  measure- 
ment, the  balance  looks  like  this: 


United 
Stites 


u.s.$.r. 


Wwponj. 


5.700 


2,») 


NoU:  Data  from  testimony  by  Secretary  at  Delense  Lai< 
February  1972. 
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s»  1976,  under  programs  already  planned. 
-2»ut  ULMS,  th*  US  nuclear  fore**  wlU 
J^n  14.000  weapons.  These  ^JJ^^l^f* 
i.  Poseidon*.  MlnutMian  m  ICBMa  with 
J«V  and  SBAM  mlaaUea  to  be  placed  in 
a  M  fjid  FB-111  •trataglc  t>oi&b«rs. 

The  Soviet  Union  could  have  a  comparable 
ujcMMe  in  total  weapons  only  If  It  carried 
nui  a  major  MTBV  program.  This  would  tak* 
MMBl  yeara.  The  United  States  has  a  major 
r^ltart  in  MIRV.  There  U  no  Indication 
S*  Soviets  have  even  begun  MIRV. 
BOW  sraoNO  a  "sraoNO"? 
Defense  Secretary  Melvln  B.  Laird  ha*  of- 
find  no  military  rationale  for  accelerating 
0LU8.  la  hlB  fiscal  1973  statement  to  Con- 
ness,  Lalid  states: 

"The  continuing  Soviet  sUateglc  offensive 
force  buUdup  with  It*  long  term  Implica- 
tions, convinced  u*  that  we  need  to  under- 
UkTa  majcw  new  strategic  Inlttattv*.  This 
gtsD  must  signal  to  the  Sovteta  and  our  al- 
llss  that  we  hav*  the  wtU  and  th*  raK)urces 
to  maintain  suffloiant  strategic  f  cxoe*  in  the 
face  of  a  growing  Soviet  threat" 

Laird  said  he  reviewed  all  altemaUves  for 

■new  strategic  Inltlatlvea"  and  pl(*ed  ULMS 

because :  ^         . 

(ft)   it  Is  aliaady  under  dev^opment  and 

would  not  disrupt  other  progiams; 

(b)  It  is  the  beat  tachnioai  program  avail- 
able to  provide  a  future  ■ea-baaed  detarrant; 

(c)  larger  mlsaUea  wo\ild  mean  a  given  nu- 
clear destructive  powar  could  be  carried  with 
fewer  boats  and  crews;  and 

(d)  It  Include*  the  opUon  of  putting 
ULMS  I  mlasUaa  la  Poseidon  submarlnea. 

At  no  point  did  Laird  say  ULMS  is  nec- 
essary for  nuclear  detarrenoe. 

Dr  John  8.  Foatsr.  Jr,  Defense  Depart- 
ment research  chief,  gave  Oongres*  essen- 
tially the  saow  reason*,  saying  UI*M8  would 
be  a  'Signal  to  the  Bovlete  and  our  aUles 
that  we  are  going  to  remain  »trong." 

ApparenUy  nelthar  Laird  nor  Foster  think 
5,700  VS.  nudaar  weapon*— going  on  14,000— 
Is  "strong." 

TWO    "POTXNTIAI.   FEOBfciaSS" 

Poster  went  on  to  say  that  ULMS  would  be 
the  best  hedge  against  the  "potential  threat" 
of  Soviet  develc^jment  of  anU-submarme 
warfare  methods  which  would  make  Polaris/ 
Poseidon  vulnerable. 

Other  defense  witnesses  have  repeatedly 
said  the  Polarls/Poaeldon  force  la  so  far  In- 
vulnerable. Rear  Admiral  Levering  Smltli, 
director  of  Navy  strategic  system*  projects, 
said  In  an  Interview  In  May,  1969:  "I  am 
quite  positive  that  Ruaslan  aubmarlnos  can- 
not and  are  not  following  any  of  our  Polaris 
submarines  under  water.  I  am  also  quite  posi- 
tive that  the  new  generation  of  Rusalan  «ub- 
marines  that  are  getting  close  to  operational 
status,  that  ace  now  being  tested,  will  also 
not  be  able  to  follow  our  Polaris  submarines." 

In  fiscal  1972  budget  bearing*.  Rear  Ad- 
miral Robert  T.  Kaufman,  UIAIS  program  co- 
onilnator,  said:  "Polarta/Poeeldon  today  we 
'eel  is  Invulnerable." 

Laird  told  Congress  last  year  there  was  "no 
immediate  concern  about  the  survivability  of 
our  Polaris  and  Poseidon  submarines  at  sea 

.  ."  although  the  US  continued  to  work  on 
defensive  meaanrws. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  far  behind  the  United 
States  In  submarln*  detection.  It  has  not,  for 
example,  devel(^>ed  a  llataolng  natwork  on 
the  ooean  botbam  such  as  tAe  US  "806US" 
system,  by  which  thla  country  keeps  track  of 
tb*  movement  of  Soviet  suboiarlnes. 

But  even  if  the  Soviets  did  develop  ways  to 
detect  and  track  tJB  strategic  mIssUe  sub- 
marines, thla  vratald  do  them  little  good  un- 
less they  could  al*o  daetroy  all  ITS  mlaaUe 
(ub*  simultaneously — which   would   ba  ez- 
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tiamaly  unlllDBly.  OnaanrvinDgPaaaldoB  aab- 
marln*  could  d**troy  IM  Soviet  otttaa. 

Even  if  the  "potential"  Soviet  antt-eub- 
marlne  threat  were  to  aome  true.  It  1*  by  no 
mean*  certain  that  tlM  OLM8  atfbmartna 
would  be  iBuaun*.  There  is  no  oerti^nty 
ULMS  Bubmarina*  will  In  fact  be  as  quiet  as 
planned.  Since  they  will  be  larger,  they  cotUd 
be  more  eaatty  detected  by  active  sonar  at 
close  range*. 

Foatar  gaVB  ona  additional  argumezvt.  Tba 
Polaris/PoaaklOB  fleet,  ha  aald,  must  rely 
heavily  on  forward  baae*  because  of  the  range 
of  the  mlasllea,  An  UIMB  fleet  could  be  ba**d 
In  the  continental  United  States.  Foster  said 
this  country  faces  same  "minor  problem*" 
with  Its  Polaris/PoaetdoB  baeea.  Ttil*  appaara 
to  be  the  flrst  thne  such  "minor"  problem* 
have  been  used  to  Justify  a  major  eacaUtton 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race  costing  many  bil- 
lions of  donan.  

If  present  bases  were  loat.  there  would  be 
leas  ooetly  solutions  than  ULMS— 1Pw  ex- 
ample, other  baaes  or  keeping  fewer  sttbi  on 
station.  

SOMX  NATT  ABOTTlCXirrS 

Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt  Jr.,  Chlaf  of 
Naval  Operation*,  gave  aa  one  of  hta  laaaon* 
for  ULMS:  "The  Sovieits  are  buUdlng  stra- 
tegic  misalle  submarines  at  a  rapid  paoa.  We 
are  buUdlhg  none."  This  argument  ignores 
the  fact  that  strataglc  miaaile  submarine*  do 
not  shoot  at  each  other;  tharafora  the  mere 
fact  that  one  country  is  building  tham  Is 
not  JustlflcaUon  for  the  other  doing  the 
same.  But  more  ln^>ortanUy.  Admiral  Zum- 
walt's  argument  ignores  tha  eaorjoous  lead 
of  the  UJ3.  over  the  Soviet  Union  In  nuclear 
weapons  carried  by  submarlnaa,  ICBM'a.  and 
bombers. 

Admiral  Zumwalt  also  teatlfled:  "1  firmly 
believe  that  we  need  'ULMS  In  order  to  a*- 
sure.  with,  a  high  degree  of  confidence,  a  oon- 
tlnulng  survlvahle  strategic  force,  regardless 
of  an  enemy  first  strike."  But  the  United 
States  has  Just  such  assurance  In  Its  "triad" 
of  nuclear  forces — land  and  sea-baaed  mis- 
siles and  bombers — each  of  which  1*  *uf- 
flclent  alone  to  wipe  out  th*  Soviet  Union. 
The  United  State*  haa,  for  years,  been  over- 
buUding  Its  nuclear  force*  to  have  thl*  as- 
surance. The  Fosaldon  force  Itaelf  wa*  buUt 
primarily  to  counter  poaslbla  davelepmant  of 
a  major  antl-balllstlo  mlaaUa  syataia  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  Tho«igh  the  Sovlat*  are  build- 
ing an  ABM  around  Moscow,  no  major  ABM 
capabUlty  baa  devalopad. 

comnuaiaMB 
'ULMS  Is  not  needed  as  a  '"signal"  to  show 
the  Soviet  Union  that  •we  intend  to  'rewialn 
strong."  We  can  already  obUtarate  the  Soviet 
Union  many  tlmea  ovtr. 

TJtMB  1*  not  needed  for  tha  weak  "mili- 
tary" reaacm*  offered  by  th*  Fantavoti — a 
"potently"  antl-submartne  threat  and  "po- 
tential" overseas  base  trouble. 

ULMB  la  iKJt  Ukely  to  deter  Russia  from 
further  nudear  buildup.  It  U  more  Ukaly  to 
encourage  It. 

ULMB  would  further  Increaae  tlie  existing 
danger  to  the  environment  of  our  planet 
through  nuclear  aecidSMt.  Two  nudaar'  pow- 
ered submarinea,  Threataar  and  Scorpion, 
have  been  lo*t,  without  kaown  earvlron- 
mental  effects.  These  were  nat  balllatlo  aala- 
sUe  submarines.  How  long  can  tha  aafety 
reoord  last?  What  would  happen  If  an  UlACB 
submarine,  carrying  more  nuctaa*  material 
than  any  other  veaeel  In  tha  w«dd'*  hiatory, 
were  to  be  in  a  coUleton  or  sink? 

If  a  clear  threat  to  PoUxla/Poaaidon  were 
to  emerge  someday,  thl*  could  ba  ma*  by 
simply  placing  the  longw-ranta  VhhSB  1 
mlssUes  in  Poseidon  aahmartaeai  Tha  Bi<M8 
submarines  would  be  unneoeaaary. 

There  is  no  piatulhle  Jtistlflcatlon  for  an 
accelerated  ULMS  program. 
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This  leavea  Oongrasa  with  a  numb«r  of 
altemativea: 

It  could  atop  ULMB  entirely. 

It  eould  continue  reaearch  and  develop- 
ment oa  the  ULMB  1  mlaiUe  Mr  ] 
in    Poaatdon    submartnea    If    a 
emergea. 

ULMB  racT  sHaar 

UXJtS  tubmarin* 

Plrat  deployment  in  1978  under  proposed 
aooAlcrated  aehedtUe. 

Probable  slae:  16,000  ton*,  tvlo*  that  ot 
Polarla. 

Number  of  mlasUes;  34  (Polaris  b«a«a  aarry 
18), 


ULMS  I  miaaile 
range    4,600    to    5,000 


Probable    range    4,600    to    6,000    nauUcal 
nniea,  compared   with   2.600  for  Polaris  A3 


ntkat  4«v«top*d  tor  VXMB 

Optleo  to  inatall  In  aiMdag  avbAarlaas  in 

1977-78. 

VLHS  JX  missile 

Initial  pianaing  atagik  Opucai  da  instau  m 
ULMS  submartnes  m  early  1980^. 

Probable  rang*:  8.000  nauUcal  mUes. 
Appropriattona  for  UiMS  to  date 

$1M  J  tQlUlso.  lOm^TntgniM.  waa  first  listed 
by  name  In  the  reaearch  and  dereloppient 
budget  tn  ftaoal  1900. 

FunOa  retfttated  tn  /fjcal  ttr3  trad^ 

OUtfS  salunattne,  HTOa  mWlOh. 

MMAea.  0479.V  tnfllkm. 

imnaiiji  ottialruotkia,  977J>  mtllkm. 

proeagemant  aa*nmstsrt  oparwtton  and 
malntananoa,.  88il  mnilac. 

Total,  9089,1  mUUan  (tncladaa  •»  ndlkm 
originally  requested  as  1972  supptanaatal). 

numbrr  of  ru,bmar»nm»  tn  pmpoaeA  fUat 

Tern  acnauBoad  by  BSMOtary  at  Paftaias. 
TMaI  f/rovram  cott 

DOD  estimate:  911.9  bffiton. 
Contractors 

Misalles:  Lockheed  (builder  of  Poseidon). 

Submarlnaa:  Baetne  Boat  DlvWon  of 
Qeneral  Dynamics  (guilder  oi  Polarla). 
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NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINB8S  AS- 
SOCIATION HONORS  C0SP0N80RS 
07  SUALL  BUSINESS  TAX  REFORM 
BILL 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 


IN  THE  HOnSX  OF  BHPHESEarrATIVBS 

Wedneadav.  Jwu  28, 1972 
Mr.  BVINS  of  Tenneseee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  National  Committee  for 
Small  Bualneas  Tax  Reform — a  commit- 
tee of  the  Natloiud  Small  Buslneis  As- 
sociation—paid  tribute  to  156  Members 
of  the  House  who  have  either  introduced 
or  cosponsored  tax  reform  legislation  or 
publicly  cmnounced  their  support  of  such 
leglslattflo. 

Each  Member  was  presented  with  a 
Citation  of  Reoooiitioa  by  Harry  Brink- 
man,  the  president  of  the  association, 
and  Edward  Larson,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Tax  Reform. 
Chairman  Larson  commented: 
The  forthrlgtit  acUon  on  the  part  of  the 
Mambers  of  Congran  In  publicly  supporting 
tjuE  ■lmpllflca1:lon  and  reform  for  the  Na- 
tkux'i  small  buBlnMsnen— Mtd  particularly 
thoae  Ln'  each  Klembar'a  District — deserves 
the  highest  reoognltlon.  This  action  should 
b«  regarded  oa  the  first  move  In  the  direc- 
tion of  equitable  tax  treatment  for  19  of 
every  30  firms  in  the  TTnited  States  which  are 
small  bualnaaa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  pleasxire  to 
sponsor  H.R.  7692.  the  Small  Business 
Tax  Simplification  and  Reform  Act  of 
1971,  In  the  House,  and  I  welcome  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  who  have  Intro- 
duced similar  bllla  or  are  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  that  I  introduced. 

At  the  request  of  offlcials  of  the  Na- 
tional Small  Business  Association,  I  In- 
clude in  the  RzcoRD  a  list  of  ntunee  of 
Members  of  the  House  who  are  co- 
sponsors  and  supporters  of  this  small 
business  tax  reform  legislation: 
Sponsors  mto  Cosponsors  op  H&.  7692  and 
IDXNTICAI,   Bn.ia 

JoBeph  P.  Addabbo.  D-7-N.T 

WUUam    R.    Anderaon.    D-a-Tenn.     iH.R 

iaa«i). 

Im  Aapin.  D-l-WJs.  (HJl.  9887). 

Walter  S.  Baring.  D-AL-Nev.  CSH.  14048j. 

Bob  Bergland.  D-7-Mlns.   (H.B.  9121). 

Wm.  &  Broomfleld,  a-18-Mlch.  (H^. 
10134). 

BiU  Burllaon.  I>-10-Uo.  (H3.  14101). 

Chatltm  J.  Oanmf,  Titt  Vtitn 

Bob  Cas^.  D-aa-Ttac.  (HJl.  9729). 

Don  R.  Olatiaen.  Ib-l-Oallf.  (HJL  10438) . 

SUvlo  O.  Conte,  R-l-Maae. 

John  W.  Davla.  D-7-Oa.   (HJl.  14666). 

Ebut>ld  O.  Oonohue,  D-4-MaM.  (HJl. 
188M). 


Don  Edwards.  D-9-Callf.   (HJl.  9419). 

Marvin  L.  Esch,  R-2-Mlch.  iHJl.  U479). 

HamUton  Pish,  R-aS-N.Y.   (HJl.  13813). 

Richard  Pulton,  D-8-Tenn.  (HJl.  9183). 

Edward  S.  Oarmatz,  D-3-Md. 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  D-20-Tex.  (HR.  9400). 

OUbert  Qude,  R-a-Md.   ^HJl.  14732). 

John  Hammerschmldt,  R-3-Ark.  (HJl. 
11590). 

Michael  Harrington,  D-e-Mass. 

Jamea  Harvey,  R-8-Mlch. 

James  F.  Hastings,  H-38-N.Y.  (HH.  10492) 

Ken  Hechler,  D-4-W.  Va.   (HJl.  11377). 

Henry  HelstoaW,  D-9-N  J.  (HJl.  10465). 

Floyd  V.  Hicks.  D-6-Waah.  (HJl,  10647). 

Frank  Horton.  R-36-N.T. 

William  J.  Keating.  R-l-Ohlo  (H3.  13868) 

John  D.  Kluczynskl,  D-5-ni. 

Peter  N,   Kyros.  D-l-Me.    (HR.   11517). 

Manuel  Lu]an,  Jr.,  R-l-N.M. 

John  McCoUlster,  R-2-Neb.  (HJR.  11801). 

Joeeph  M.  McDade.  R-iO-Pa. 

Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  D-1 -Hawaii  (HJl. 
11887). 

Romano  L.  Mazzoll.  D-3-Ky.  (HJl.  13984). 

John  Melcher.   D-2-Mont.    (HJl.   11363). 

Wmiam  E.  Mlnshall.  R-23-Ohlo  (HJl. 
10180)  . 

Parren  J.  Mitchell,  D-7-Md. 

Wllmer  Mlzell,  R-5-N.C    (HJl.   14071). 

Alvln  K.  O-Konskl.  R-lO-WIs.  (H.R.  10206) 

Claude  Pepper,  D-ll-Pla.   (HJl.  9425). 

David  Pryor,   D-4-Ark.    (HJl.   11793). 

James  H.  QulUen.  R-l-Tenn.  (H.R.  10327) 

John  J.  Rhodes,  R-l-Arlz.  (HJl.  11037). 

J.  Bdward  Ro\iah,  D-4-rnd.   (HJl.  10730). 

Pemand  St  Germain.  D-1-R.I. 

John   P.   Saylor,   R-22-Pa.    (HJl.    13931). 

Keith  a.  Sebellus.  R-l-Kans.  (HJl.  12171) 

George  E.  Shipley.  D-23-I11.    (HR.   11079) 

Richard  O.  Shoup,  R-l-Mont.  (HJL  14210) 

Neal  Smith.  D-5-Iowa. 

J.  WlUlam  Stanton,  R-U-Ohlo. 

Tom  Steed.  D-4-Oiaa. 

Frank  Stubbletleld.  D-l-Ky.    .HJl.  10235 1 

Burt  h.  Talcott.  R-13-Callf.  (HJl.  9459). 

Frank  Thompson.  Jr.,  D-4-N.J.  (HJl 
10139). 

Vernon  W.  Thomson.  R-3-Wls.  (HJl.  9471) 

Charles  Thone,  R-l-Neb.  (HJl.  10732). 

Victor  V.  Veysey,  R-38-Callf.  (HJl.  11601) 

Q.  Wllll&m  Whltehurst.  B-2-Va.  (HJl 
9638). 

lioult  C.  Wyman.  EH-N.H. 

John  M.  Zwach.  R-6-Mlnn.    (H.R.   13567). 

Tom  RaUaback.  B-19-I11.    (HJl.  15177). 

David  R.  Obey,  D-7-W18.  (HR.  15312). 

Lse  H.  Hamilton.  D-8-Ind.  (HJl.  15283). 

Blla  T.  Qraeao.  D-6-Conn.  (HJl.  15400). 

Jack  Brtnkley,  D-3-Ga.  (HJl.  15421). 

nnilCATTD   WttUKGNBSS   TO   COSPONSOR   BUT   NO 
BIIX    AS    TET 

Walter  Flowers,  D-5-Ala. 
Bob  Price,  R-18-Tex 
J.  Kenneth  Robinson,  R-7-Va. 
WUUam  R.  Roy,  D-a-Kans. 
Earl  B.  Ruth.  R-8-N.C. 

HAW    UralCKTTD    SUPPORT     rOR     H.K.     7692    BUT 
HAVX    NOT    INTRODtJCKD    AIT    TDXNTTCAL    BILl. 

Jamee  .\bourezk.  D-2-SJ). 
Mark  Andrews,  R-1-N.D. 
BUI  Archer.  R-7-T6X. 


Herman  BadUlo,  D-Sl-N.T. 
Nick  Beglch,  D-AL-Alaaka. 
Charles  B.  Bennett,  D-3>FIa. 
Tom  Bevin,  D-7-Ala.» 
James  A.  Burke,  D-ll-Mass.* 
Frank  M.  Clark,  D-2A-Pa. 
James  C.  Cleveland,  B-3-N.H.* 
James  C.  Carman.  D-23-Oallf.* 
Prank  B.  Denholm,  D-1-SJ3. 
WiUlam  L.  Dickinson.  B-2-Ala. 
John  D.  Dtngell,  D-16-Mlch. 
W.  J.  Bryan  Dom.  D-3-S.0. 
John  O.  Dow,  D-27-N.Y. 
John  Dowdy,  D-3-Tex. 
Joshua  EUbsrg,  D-4-Pa. 
Thomas  S.  Foley.  D-6-Waali. 
Cornelius  Gallagher,  D-13-NJ. 
Joseph  M.  Qaydos,  D-20-Pa. 
Barry  Ooldwater,  Jr.,  R-37-CaUI. 
George  A.  Ooodllng,  R-19-Pa. 
Kenneth  J.  Gray,  D-31-IU. 
Charles  8.  Oubser,  R-lO-Gallf. 
James  A.  Haley,  D-7-FIa. 
Margaret  M.  Heckler,  R-lO-Mass. 
H.  John  Helna,  ni,  R-lO-Pa. 
David  N.  Henderson,  D-3-N.C. 
Louise  Day  Hlcka,  D-9-Maas.* 
William  L.  Hungate,  D-9-Mo. 
Harold  T.  Johnson,  D-2-Callf. 
John  Kyi.  B-4-Iowa. 
Delbert  L.  Latta.  R-6-Ohlo. 
Torbert  H.  Marrtnnalfl.  D-7-Ma8S. 
WlUlam  S.  Moorhead.  D-14-Pa. 
Peter  A.  Peyser,  H-36-N.T. 
Walter  E.  Powell.  H-34-Ohlo. 
Richardson  Preyer,  D-6-N.C. 
Melvln  Price,  D-24-IU. 
Albert  H.  Quie,  R-l-Mlnn. 
Teno  Roncallo.  D-AL-Wyo. 
Paul  S.  Sarbanes,  D-4-Md. 
John  P.  Selberllng.  D-14-Ohio. 
Robert  L.  P.  8D»s,  D-l-Pla. 
Robert  Stephens,  Jr.,  D-lO-Qa. 
Robwt  O.  Tleman,  D-a-BJ. 
Jerome  R.  Waldle.  D-14-Callf. 
Jamie  L.  Whitten,  D-3-MIss. 
William  B.  Wldnall,  R-7-NJ. 
Qua  Yatron,  D-6-Pa. 
C.  W.  BUI  Young,  R-«-Pla. 
Clement  J.  Zablockl,  D-4-Wls. 
Wm.  P.  Curlln.  Jr.,  D-6-Ky. 
John  W.  Byrnes,  R-8-Wls. 
James  R.  Mann,  D-4-S.C. 


14,  as 


H.R.  72 11  AND  ITS  IMPACT  UPON 
WILDLIFE  REFUGES 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEU 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  28, 1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  leglslft- 
tlon,  HJl.  7211,  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaln 
could  have  a  substantial  Impact  upon  the 


'Cosponsors  of  Chamberlain  bill 


iune  28,  1972^ 

w-UMisa  Wildlife  Refuge  SyBtom.  As 
t^jinnan  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
M^eries  and  \/Udlife  Canwrvfttlon  of 
STcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
iMieries,  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  our 
rrfuge  system,  I  recently  wrote  Secretary 
rf  the  Interior  Morton  to  request  his 
^BunenU  upon  HJ*.  7211  and  its  impact 

uBOD  refuges. 

^der  date  of  June  7, 1»72, 1  received  a 
neiy  from  the  Department  of  the  la- 
terior's  Legislative  Counsel,  Mr.  Frank 
A  Bracken,  hidlcating  that  the  Depart- 
ment shares  my  particular  concern  that 
the  version  of  H.B.  7211  being  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In«ilar 
Affairs  will  place  tlie  National  WUdUfe 
System  In  jeopwdy. 

Pte  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
I  include  the  text  of  the  Department's 
letter  to  me.  as  well  as  the  text  of  each  of 
the  enclosures  mentioned  thereto,  at  this 
point  In  the  Concrissioual  Rxcord: 

MB.  Drfartment  op  tb«  Inttrior, 

Vfathington,  D.a.,  June  7,  1972. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingcli.. 
House  0/  RepreaeMtativea, 
WathingtoH.  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Dingkll:  In  the  Secretary's  ab- 
sence I  am  taking  the  Uberty  of  responding 
to  your  letter  dated  May  26.  1972.  regarding 
the  House  Interior  Committee  print  of  HJl. 

7211. 

you  Indicated  your  particular  concern 
that  the  Committee  print  might  place  the 
National  WUdUfe  Refuge  System  In  Jeopardy. 
The  Department  shares  yo\ir  concern.  I  at- 
tach for  your  Information  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  Secretary  Morton  sent  to  Chairman 
Aspinall  which  expresses  the  Department's 
principal  objections  to  the  Committee  print 
and  which  states  that  Title  IV  of  the  print 
which  deals  with  public  lands  la  unaccept- 
able to  the  Administration.  The  letter  states 
that  section  404  woiild  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  National  WildUfe  Refuge  Sys- 
tem. That  section  would  terminate  all  exist- 
ing withdrawals  of  more  than  5.000  acres 
after  ten  years  unless  Congress  grantt  an 
ejrteaslon.  Attached  hereto  is  a  list  by  State 
of  National  WUdUfe  Refuges  which  would  be 
affected.  As  you  can  see.  it  totals  almost  28 
mlUlon  acres  which  la  flve-slxths  of  the  en- 
tire system.  Unless  Congress  acted  within 
the  ten  year  period,  this  priceless  wildlife 
habitat  would  become  open  to  miUtlple  use 
management,  including  mining,  timber  cut- 
ting, Uveetock  grazing  and  hunting. 

Also  attached  Is  a  list  of  units  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  totaling  over  9  mUllon 
acres  which   woiUd  be   similarly   affected. 

Another  section  of  the  biU  which  we  feel 
wiU  be  of  concern  to  you  is  section  503(a) 
wliich  would  repeal  aU  expressed  or  ImpUed 
apprt^rlatlons  authorizations  for  adminis- 
tration of  public  lands  that  contain  no  dollar 
limitations.  This  would  affect  most  of  the 
appropriation  authority  of  the  Bureau  of 
^rt  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and  the  Na- 
tionai  Park  Service.  Lists  for  each  bureau  are 
attached. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Prank  A.  Bracken. 

Legislative  Counsel. 

VS.    DfTAHTMENT    OP    THE   INTERIOR. 

Washington,  DC,  May  23,  1972. 
Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.O. 
Dear  Mk.  Chairman:  As  you  know,  two  of 
the  top  priority  pieces  of  environmental  legis- 
lation for  my  Etepartment  as  weU  as  for  the 
Nixon  Administration  are  the  National  Land 
Use  PoUcy  Act  (HJl.  4332)   and  the  Natural 
Reeource    Lands    Management    Act     (H.B. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


14009) .  I  have,  thsrefoce,  been  foUowlng  with 
deep  Interest  the  progress  of  your  Oommltts* 
on  this  IsglsUtloa. 

Th»  May  9,  1973,  OocnmlttM  Print  of  H.B. 
7211  combines  land  use  legislation  and  pub- 
lic laads  leglalation  in  a  sin^  UU. 

The  land  use  portion  of  the  bUl  oontaina 
many  of  ths  strong  points  of  tbe  Administra- 
tion's proposal  and  refleou  a  bipartisan  ef- 
fort to  provide  ths  country  with  an  effsctlve 
mechanism  for  dealing  with  land  use  prob- 
lems. WhUs  I  feel  that  ths  land  use  portion* 
of  tlis  Commlttss  Print  go  a  long  way  to- 
wards meeting  the  Administration's  objec- 
tives In  this  area,  I  feel  that  they  would  be 
Immeasurably  strengthened  by  the  first  six 
amsndmsnts  set  forth  in  ths  attachment 
hereto.  The  first  of  these  would  assure  that 
States  do  not  omit  dsslgnattng  areas  of  criti- 
cal environmental  concern  to  the  Nation  and 
having  designated  them,  do  not  faU  to  pro- 
tect them.  The  second  gives  emphasis  to  the 
special  environmental  value  of  wetlands  in 
the  coastal  zones  and  estuaries. 

The  third  proposed  amendment  would  in- 
sure that  the  expertise  of  ths  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  U  utilized 
in  reviewing  State  land  use  plans  and  that 
State  land  us©  plans  are  consistent  with 
HUD  programs. 

The  foiirth  would  require  Federal  actions 
to  be  consistent  with  apja'oved  State  land 
use  plans  and  the  fifth  wovUd  authorize  the 
President  to  establish  guidelines  for  Federal 
agenciee  to  assist  them  In  carrying  out  the 
requirements  of  the  Act.  The  various  activi- 
ties of  many  Federal  agencies  have  a  major 
impact  on  land  use  and  for  this  reason  it  U 
important  that  the  Executive  be  able  to 
asstue  m'^r^""'""  coordination  and  consist- 
ency of  those  activities  with  State  plana. 

I  waa  pleased  to  see  that  the  Oommittee 
adopted  a  level  oif  funding  closer  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal.  In  providing  fund- 
ing authorization  only  fc*  fiscal  years  1973. 
1974  and  1976,  the  Oommittee  has  created  an 
inconsistency  with  section  206(b)  which  im- 
poees  penalties  on  a  State  not  found  eligible 
for  funmng  by  the  beginning  of  fiscal  years 
1976  1977  and  1978.  The  sixth  amendment 
would  extend  the  funding  for  an  axldltional 
three  years  to  aupport  the  penalties.  As  1 
indicated,  these  amandmenU  would  greaUy 
strengthen  the  land  use  provisions  of  the 
Committee  Print.  On  balance,  however,  we 
view  these  provisions  as  a  constructive  and 
positive  t^>proach  to  a  oompUcated  and 
urgent  problem.  * 

We  conUnue  to  fert  that  ths  various  ad- 
visory and  coordinating  board*  provided  for 
In  Utie  in  would  be  cumbersome  and  an 
unnecessary  Federal  expense. 

The  public  lands  portion  of  the  bUl  which 
Is  title  IV  la  stlU  unacceptable  to  the  Ad- 
ministration. That  tlUe  would  establish 
common  management  ptAlclee  for  aU  Federal 
lands.  Including  those  which  have  been  set 
aside  for  specific  uses,  such  as  parks  or  wUd- 
Ufe  refuges  as  weU  as  those  BLM  land*  which 
are  under  multiple  use  managemsot. 

The  history  of  the  public  domain  has  been 
largely  one  of  segregation  of  the  land  on  the 
basis  of  what  was  considered  to  be  higher 
usee,  leaving  the  remainder  opeo  to  private 
entry  or  to  mviltlple  use  management.  Thus 
the  uxdque  scenic  splendors  snefa  as  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  the  VaUeys  of  ths  Yel- 
lowstone ADd.  Toeemite  wwe  withdrawn  from 
private  entry  and  multiple  use  and  placed 
into  the  National  Park  System.  Later  the 
National  Wildlife  Bef uge  System  was  created 
and  prime  wlldlUe  habitat,  waterfowl  nsst- 
Ing  areas  and  the  like  were  simUarly  with- 
drawn from  private  entry  and  multiple  use 
and  were  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of 
our  priceless  wUdlife  heritage.  The  National 
Forest  System  was  created  to  preewre  ^e 
Nation's  great  forests  for  timber  production 
and  for  other  iiaes.  Aroimd  each  of  thees 
systems  a  set  of  management  regulations 
has  been  developed,  both  statutory  and  ad- 


28111 

DtfnUtntiTe.  to  pisssrrs  and  pmooata  the 
parttoulMT  viiuM  wUteb  Um  syMsm  was  ct>> 
signed  to  protect. 

We  view  the  loclualoB  of  aU  ttoM*  lands 
tindar  a  ~t— t^*  multiple  uss  managsmsnt 
system  se  a  aetbaek  in  tbe  long  efforts  of 
Oomgreas  and  tb*  Bnotttlrs  Branob  to  pro- 
tsot  naturai  iMOuros  vataMS. 

Ths  aaoctoaa  dMlbag  with  ■uenttts  with- 
drawaU  wlU  daprlTS  my  Dapartmant  of  the 
abUlty  to  move  quickly  to  protect  soois  oC 
the  Nation's  loost  prioslsss  natural  nsouroes 
and  to  s«t  aalds  spsclfto  azaaa  for  aptdAB 
areas  foe  ^isotflo  pubUa  pmposaa 

Section  403(b)  would  autboriM  tbs  InU- 
rior  Oommltteee  of  either  House  of  Ooognas 
to  veto  within  80  days  an  Exsoutlvs  claasl- 
flcation  which  would  exclude  any  uss  from  a 
tract  larger  than  6,000  acxss  for  longer  tbsn 
one  year.  This  wouid  delay  Federal  programs 
and  constltutss  a  hls^y  questionable  dsU- 
gation  of  Coiigresslonal  power  to  a  legislative 

COQUZtlttM. 

Section  404  would  terminate  aU  existing 
withdrawals  of  more  than  6,000  acres  after 
ten  yean  unless  Congress  grants  an  extan- 
Blon.  This  would  have  a  devastating  eflsot  oo 
the  National  WOdUfe  Beftige  System  wblcb 
consists  of  30  million  acres,  26.6  mill  Ion  of 
which  were  Included  by  Executive  with- 
drawal. Section  404  would  c^isn  this  prioe- 
lees  wUdllfs  habitat  to  multiple  uss  manage- 
ment including  mining,  Uvestock  graabtg, 
hunting,  and  timber  production. 

It  would  have  an  equally  disastrous  eSact 
on  9.3  million  acres  which  were  placed  into 
the  National  Park  System  by  Exscutlvs  ac- 
tion. It  would  affect,  in  addition,  approxi- 
mately 160  mlUlon  acres  of  National  Forests 
which  were  transferred  from  public  domain 
to  tbe  National  Forest  System  by  Executive 
action. 

The  Executive  withdrawal  Is  an  essential 
management  tool  to  reconcile  ths  many 
competing  demands  on  the  public  domain 
and  to  preserve  iinportant  public  values 
against  non -discretionary  private  appropria- 
tion: I  do  not  contend  that  ths  BxscutlTe 
should  have  unlimited  discretion  in  this  area. 
I  strongly  believe  that  effective  public  land 
management  requires  mutual  trust  and  co- 
operation between  Congrees  and  ths  Kxeou- 
live  Branch.  For  a  number  of  years  ths  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  notified  your 
Committee  of  aU  proposed  withdrawals  ex- 
ceeding 5,000  acres.  We  have,  moreover,  used 
the  withdrawal  authority  with  restraint.  In 
1970,  99,034  acres  were  withdrawn  while  pre- 
vloufl  withdrawals  on  904,901  acres  were 
revoked. 

Section  609(c)  would  require  reautborixa- 
tlon  of  aU  open  ended  authorizations.  We 
have  no  idea  at  present  how  many  statutes 
this  virlU  repeal.  However,  we  estimate  that 
the  n\imb«r  wlU  be  etrbstantlal  and  that  re- 
authorization of  a  very  large  number  of  pro- 
grams win  entaU  a  delay  and  expense  and 
a  burden  mi  the  legislative  prooees  which  Is 
tmjuatlflable. 

The  last  six  amendments  on  tbe  attsebed 
list  would  delete  these  offending  prorialoDs, 
and  I  strongly  urgs  you  to  adopt  thsm. 

In  conclusion  I  feel  that  tbe  Oommittee 
has  made  real  pfugieas  in  tbe  land  use  pro- 
visions. As  yon  know,  the  Senate  Is  also  mak- 
ing good  progress  along  tbs  same  Unas  as 
you  have  In  title  H.  In  this  oonneetlon  I  at- 
tach a  oc^y  of  a  letter  which  I  itwre  Just  sent 
to  Senator  Jackson  oa  tlxis  subjeet.  ThSR 
appears  to  be  a  good  possibility  of  tbe  two 
Houses  getting  together  on  a  good  land  use 
bUl. 

THe  public  lands  portion  of  HJa.  Till 
prtissffits  major  dUBeuIttss  for  ttis  Artmlnhi- 
tratlon.  The  piovlsloas  Iliars  enumerated  in 
this  letter  are  unacceptable.  In  view  of  this, 
perhaps  tbe  best  solotton  would  bs  to  eepa- 
rate  tbe  land  use  prortslon  and  tbe  public 
lands  provision  In  the  Interest  of  giving  tbs 
Nation  a  much  needed  land  uss  bill. 
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I  Ml  takUia  «k«  Ub«Hy  of  Modlnc  ft  ocyiy 
a«  tkM  l>«Mr  to  t^«  o«lMr  M«mb«n  a<  tb« 
Coaanltbt*. 

mamnlir  »ou». 

Bon  ICOHTOK, 

BMmetmf  of  th*  humiot-. 

Pkofcmhd  AJcxmMxara  to  ComcrrrKB  Piekt 
DUM  Ma«  0,  lOTX  09  RJL  lail 
1.  p.  M.  HIM  U— Add  new  pangrapn  B  aa 

"fS)  In  doBlgxMtisc  uvaa  of  crtitleal  en- 
fHoHJMirtal  eoncern  Ow  3t»te  h»a  not  «- 
cluiled  ftny  uw  deemed  by  the  Secretary 
to  b*  of  orttlcal  enTlTocnientsI  concern  to 
tbe  IVktlon." 

1.  p.  M,  line  1»— edd  %  new  parmgn^h  9 


"fB)  In  eootromng  land  nu  in  areas  or 
erttloal  enTlronmental  concern  to  the  Na- 
tion, too  State  haa  prooeduree  to  prevent 
aetlan  <and.  In  the  ease  of  ■uoeeaatT*  grants, 
the  State  baa  not  acted)  In  suhatantlal  dlB- 
Nfard  for  ttie  pnrpoaee,  poUclea,  and  re- 
qatrementa  ot  Its  land  use  program- 

-State  lawa,  regnlattooe.  and  criteria  af- 
fecting Bteaa  and  devalopfxnental  actlvlUee 
llatad  tn  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  are 
m  accordance  with  the  policy,  purpoee  and 
requirements  of  this  Act;  and  that  State 
laws,  regolatlona,  and  criteria  affecting  land 
uaa  In  the  ooaatal  zone  and  estuaries  further 
take  Into  account: 

"  ( 1 )  the  aeatheliilc  and  ecological  ralues  of 
wetlands  for  wUdUZe  bahlUt.  food  produc- 
tloa  aources  for  aquatic  Ufa.  recreation,  aedl- 
Bientatton  control,  and  ahoreland  storm  pro- 
teetloo:  and 

"(1)  the  susceptibility  of  wetlands  to 
permanent  destruction  through  draining, 
dredging,  and  filling,  and  the  need  to  re- 
strict suoh  aetlTttlea." 

S.  p.  81,  Une  14 — change  the  period  to  a 
eomma  and  add  "or  that  the  Secretary  of 
Ronstng  and  TTrban  Development  la  txot  sat- 
isfied that  thcM  aapecta  oi  the  State's  land 
use  planning  procaas  dealing  with  large- 
scale  davelopment.  key  faflllltlns,  develop- 
ment, and  land  uae  of  regional  benailt,  and 
new  communities  meet  the  requirements  of 
section  301  (c)  (T)  for  funding  of  a  land  use 
planning  grant." 

4.  p.  M.  Une  25 — add  a  new  section  307  as 
fOOowa: 

■*gec.  3(rr(a).  Federal  proJecU  and  aetlvl- 
Oae  dgnlflcsntly  affacUag  land  use  shall  be 
conalatant  with  State  land  use  oosUncda  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  secUon  301(c)  (7)  Of  this 
.\et  except  In  caaee  of  overriding  natloiMl 
intcreat.  Program  coverage  and  proeedaree 
provldad  for  In  legulatlons  laaued  ponuant 
to  sectlosi  304  of  the  Damanstratloa  Otttae 
^■nA,  Metropolitan  DevelopcnsiX  Act  of  19M 
and  title  IV  a(  tbe  Inte«iu»es  uiaentai  Co- 
operatKxi  Act  of  1068  shaU  be  applied  in  de- 
t«mlalz«  wlMther  Vederal  projecU  and  ac- 
Uvlttaa  ara  conttsfent  with  State  land  nee 
oontrola  developed  pursuant  to  aecttaii  301 
(c>(7)  of  this  AoC 

(h)  After  OacambeK  SI.  1874.  or  the  date 
the  Secretexy  approvee  a  graait  under  sectton 
301.  whichever  la  earlier,  VMeral  agencies 
submitting  statemanta  required  by  section 
tOS(3)(c)  of  ttui  Nailonal  Cnvlrooiasatel 
Poncy  Aot  Shan  include  a  detailed  statement 
by  the  reepanslble  atOcAal  on  the  relatlonahlp 
of  proeosed  aotloDS  to  any  State  land  uae 
eesrtreto  deteloped  pursuant  to  section 
lOT(e)(T>oC«il»Ao»,- 

8.  p.  64,  Use  Sft— add  a  new  section  308  as 
toHoaa: 

"Sec.  308.  The  President  Is  authorised  to 
dsBtgnat*  SB  agaaey  or  apanolss  to  laeue 
giUrteUnse  to  ttM  Missal  agenotee  to  aaem 
«tim  to  eacsytiv  oat  th*  re^pitremanfls  of 
usla  Act." 
g.  p.  ao.  Une  n  shaage  "tvo"  to  -ftveT. 
r  p.  84.  UxM  V«-p.  83.  Uae  U— stilfce  seo- 
Unn  i08<b). 

8.  p.  86.  Us«  }Ar9-  87.  Ua*  4— atslke  eee> 
Uotk  404. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

B.  p.  87.  Une  &-p.  90,  line  30— etrlke  sec- 
tion 408, 

10.  p.  93,  line  13-24 — strike  section  609(a). 

11.  p.  96,  Une  1-p.  97,  line  15— strike  sec- 
tion 603(0). 

13.  p.  104,  line  15-p.  106,  Une  6 — strike  and 
ineert  In  Ueu: 

"(o>  the  term  'public  lands'  means  aU 
lands  and  IntereeU  In  lands  (Including  the 
renewable  and  nonrenewable  reaources 
thereof)  now  or  hereafter  administered  by 
the  Secretary  through  the  Bureau  of  T*nfl 
Management,  except  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf." 

tr.S.  DKPA«TS03rr  or  thx  Ijrrxwoa, 

Vfcahington,  DC  ,  May  17,  1972. 
Hon.  HxNST  M.  Jackson. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  0.3.  Senate.  Waatiing- 
ton,  DC. 
Dkax  MX.  Chaixman  :  Aa  you  know,  the  Na- 
tional Land  Uae  PoUcy  Act  of  1972.  now 
before  your  Committee  la  one  of  the  top 
priority  pieces  of  environmental  legislation  of 
this  Administration.  I  have  been.  foUowlng 
very  closely  the  progress  of  your  Committee 
as  It  has  been  considering  the  legislation, 
and  I  want  to  commend  the  Committee  for  Its 
efforts  and  tor  the  very  considerable  progress 
which  It  has  made  tn  reconciling  the  varloxos 
proi>osals  Into  what  I  hope  will  be  a  land- 
mark piece  of  legislation. 

Committee  Print  number  three  combines 
many  of  the  strong  points  of  both  S.  992,  the 
Administration's  proposal,  and  3.  632,  the 
blU  which  you  have  sponsored.  Prank 
Bracken,  LeglHlatlve  Counsel  of  this  Depart- 
ment, has  furnished  the  minority  and  major- 
ity counsels  of  the  Committee  a  list  of 
amendments  which  would  bring  Committee 
Print  number  three  closely  In  line  with  the 
Administration's  proposal.  I  attach  a  copy  of 
that  list  for  your  easy  reference. 

Of  the  amendments  set  forth  on  that  list, 
there  are  five  which  I  consider  particularly 
Important. 

Amendment  numbered  5  would  correct 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  major  defect  tn  the 
Committee  Print.  As  tlrafted,  section  303 
woTild  condition  State  ellglbUlty  for  grants 
on  the  preparation  of  a  variety  of  inventorleo, 
projections,  and  other  planning  data.  Some  of 
these  are  phrased  so  broadly  as  to  require  an 
almost  endless  effort.  mtJtlng  the  grant  ellgl- 
btUty  criteria  uncertain  and  diverting  the 
States  efforts  from  what  we  consider  to  be 
the  most  critical  land  use  Issue  which  is 
land  uae  controls.  We,  therefore,  propose 
prefacing  section  303  with  language  which 
would  require  simply  a  process  for  Inven- 
torying resources,  projecting  trends  and 
gathering  date. 

Amendment  numbered  12  would  require 
the  States  to  develop  land  use  controls  after 
three  years  Instead  of  after  five  years  as  the 
Committee  Print  now  provides.  The  effect  of 
amendments  niimhered  5  ai.rl  12  Is  to  require 
the  States  to  conceutjate  on  the  critical 
aspect  of  the  laud  uae  probieir  aud  to  require 
It  soooar. 

Amendment  numbered  20  parallels  number 
13  by  tonposlng  the  sanctions  after  three  years 
Instead  of  after  five. 

AmendBiant  numbered  21  and  22  reduce 
tbe  sharlag  ratio  t»  Ufty  percent  and  the  au- 
thorized funding  to  $20  mUUon  annually  for 
Fiscal  Years  1973-1977  This  lower  level  of 
funding  Is  consistent  with  the  more  selective 
e^^^rt  which  we  feel  should  be  encouraged. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  amendments 
which  would  enhance  the  bill.  The  ones  men- 
tioned above  are,  however,  particularly  Im- 
portant and  would,  tn  my  view,  result  in  an 
effective  land  use  bill. 

Again  let  ma  commend  the  Committee  for 
its  effort. 

Sincerely  yours, 

BOCXBS  MoBTOir. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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AMWSOMmKm  TO  Skmats  GoMiciRn  Psnnt 
Dtkxm  Maacx  18,  1872 

1.  Faff*  6,  line  17— attlke  aU  after  ■■;" 
tbrougb  Une  80. 

3.  Page  7,  after  Uno  8,  add  atm  suhaecaaas 
(d)  and  (e)  aafoUova: 

103(d)  Tbe  Congraas  further  finds  and 
declaras  tbst  daclalona  about  the  uae  of  land 
significantly  Infltwmne  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment, and  that  present  State  and  loeal 
insututlonal  amuigemants  fbr  planning  and 
regulating  land  use  of  mace  than  looal  Impact 
are  inadequate,  witti  tbe  reeult: 

(1)  tiaat  important  ecolofloal,  cultural,  his- 
toric and  aesthetic  Viduaa  In  areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern  which  axe  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  an  clttana  are  being  ir- 
retrtevably  damagod  or  loot; 

(3)  that  coastal  zonae  and  estuaries,  flood 
plains,  shorelands  ami  otlUT  lands  near  or 
under  major  bodlsa  cr  oounea  of  wtkUr  which 
possess  tvedal  natural  and.  scanlc  eharaoter- 
latlcs  are  being  damaged  by  lll-pl&nnad  de- 
velopment that  thraatan  tliese  values; 

(3)  that  key  fturllltles  such  as  major  air- 
ports, highway  mterchanges,  and  recreatloDal 
facilities  are  Inducing  disorderly  develop- 
ment and  urbanlBaUcMi  of  more  than  local 
Impact; 

(4)  that  the  Inxplemamtatlon  of  standards 
for  the  control  of  air,  water,  noise,  and  other 
poUntloQ  la  Impeded: 

(5)  that  the  selection  and  devtiopment  of 
sites  for  eesentlal  private  development  of 
regional  benefit  has  been  delayed  or  pre- 
vented; 

(6)  thaX  the  usefulnsos  of  Federal  or  fed- 
erally assls1«d  projects  and  the  administra- 
tion of  Federal  programs  are  being  impaired; 
and 

(7)  that  large-scale  development  often 
creates  a  significant  advcras  Impact  upon 
the  envlronmeiit. 

(e)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  declares 
that  there  is  a  national  interest  in  encourag- 
ing the  States  to  cKerclae  their  ftill  authority 
over  tbe  planning  and  regulation  of  non- 
Federal  lands  by  asslsittng  the  States,  in  co- 
operation with  local  govemsMnta,  In  develop- 
ing land  use  planning  prooeea  including  uni- 
fied authorities,  policies  criteria,  standards, 
metboda.  and  processes  for  dealing  with  land 
use  decisions  of  mos«  than  local  slgmflcanoe. 

3.  Page  9.  line  9 — ^throtigh  page  11,  line  3— 
strike  and  substitute  In  Hon : 

"%tc.  202.  The  Secretary,  to  tbe  extent  be 
deems  neoeasary  to  carry  out  tbe  pmposcs 
of  this  Act. 

( 1 )  develop  and  mam  tain  a  Federal  Land 
Use  Information  and  Data  Center,  with  such 
regional  branches  aa  the  Secretary  may  deem 
appropriate,  which  has  on  file  such  Informa- 
tion pertaining  to  land  use  plaim.lng  and 
management  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
prlatB  and  useful; 

(3)  oooperate  with  the  States  and  Inter- 
state agmidea  tn  tbe  development  of  stand- 
ard methods  and  (dasslflcatlons  for  the  col- 
lection of  land  use  data; 

(3)  make  tbe  information  malntamed  at 
the  Data  Center  avafiable  to  Federal,  mter- 
state.  State,  and  local  agendes  mvolved  In 
land  use  planning  and  to  the  public; 

(4)  constat  with  other  officials  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  responsible  for  tbe  admin- 
istration of  Federal  land  use  planning  as- 
sistance programs  to  States,  their  poUtlcal 
subdivisions,  and  other  eligible  agencies  In 
order  to  coordinate  such  programs;   and 

(&)  administer  tbe  grant  program  estab- 
lished under  title  n  of  this  Act." 

4.  Page  11.  Une  4 — through  page  13,  Une 
19 — strike. 

5.  Page  IS,  line  16 — strlka  and  insert  tn 
lieu:  "land  use  planning  program  which 
shaU  Include  a  proceas  for — " 

S.  Page   16,  lines   17-19 — strike. 

7.  Page  17,  Unes  16-19 — strike. 

8.  Page  18.  lines  3  and  6  and  page  19,  line 
I — strike  "The  establishment  of  a  method 
for". 


«  ffcge  X8,  line  30— strike  "The  eetabllab- 
.Mt  of  arrang«nente  for". 
^  g^M  18,  Unto  14r-lB>    itelk*. 

IT  Se  19,  unto  7-10-Btnke. 

io  nxe  19.  attar  llna  l»— insert  language 
a£  page  31.  Una  9  to  pm^  33.  Une  IB  (r»- 

"^f^e"  WlWw^i"  "P'-ocess"  to 

"'S'pMe  20,  une  18-21— strike. 
Ji"  pa|e  20.  Wnee  23-34-«tnta». 
«ft  fSe  21.  Unas  1-8— «trfl». 
a.  Pwe  38.  une  7  to  page  30,  Une  10— 

*^Page   31.   Une    13— change   period   to 
,^^  and  add  "aa  determined  pursuant  to 
^nhisBtlon  (a)  of  thU  section". 
*lr?Se  31.  We  17-*trike  aU  after  "agen- 
J,"  through  "section  303;"  on  page  31,  Une 

"k>  WKe  33-  I^«  19— Btrtke  and  insert  In 
1,-n  "to  June  30. 1676.  ShaU". 
'^'5^33    lino  19-Btrlke  'The  foUowlng" 
JSTSasrt  "1976"  after  "fltoal  year". 
•^agels,  line  20-strlke  and  Uisert  m  Ueu 
KilElble  by  June  30,  1976". 

PMe  33,  line  21— strike  "The  foUowlng  . 

P«e  38.  ime  23-lnsert  "isrr-  after  "Flaoal 
v«ir"  and  strike  "Seven  years  from  the  . 

Pwte  33,  line  23— strike  "date  of  enactment 

.^L*  »^."  atfd  insert  in  Ueu  "June  30, 


oi  that  act 
1977" 

page  33,   Une  34— strike   "The   foUowlng 
wid  add,  "1978"  after  "Fiscal  Year", 

24.  Pages  34  and  36— subsections  (d)   and 
(el  should  be  sbnUarly  amended. 

a.  Page  36,   une  9— change   "ninety"  to 

page  36.  line  10-<wld  a  period  after  "pro- 

zrama". 
Pwe  36,  imes  11-14— struts. 
aTpage   36.   lUie    19-«fter     'need.'     add 
•aiisat  ot  coastal  aone,". 

28   Page  38,  line  19— change  "8100,—     to 

.W_'   p   38   Une  20  strike  "annuaUy'   and 

iosart  "lu  each  of  fiscal  years  1973-1977". 

NAnoMAL  y/njiUtwE  sxruoxa  which  womB» 

^TKTZD  BT  5  to*  or  Hi.  7811  (c»*u«rrnB 

nmrr,  mat  e,  leva) 

Alaska 
Hazen  Bay  Migratory  Bird  B**^' W300- 
Aleutian  Islands  Bird  Befuge.  83.730^436. 
BerUig  Sea  Bird  Befuga.  841,1 13. 
cap,  JNew«mk»  Bird  Befuge.  8366.000. 
SeBUdl  Bird  Befuge.  88.422. 
Tuiedul  Bird  Befuge,  86,439. 
Kenal  Big  Game  Bange.  81.730,000. 
Kodlac  Big  Game  Bwige,  81.816.000. 
Hunivak  Big  Game  Bange.  81.108347. 
ameonof  Big  Game  Bange,  810.442. 
AicUc  National  WildUfe  Bange,  88,894,634. 
Clarence  Rhode  WUdUIe  Bange,  82.887.008. 
Izembek  WUdllfe  Bange.  8320.000. 
Total  $19,814,618. 

Arteono 
Havasu  Migratory  Bird  Befuge.  833.109. 
Imperial  Migratory  Bird  Refuge.  816.501. 
Oabeza  Prieta  Oame  Range,  8660,000. 
Koya  Game  Bange.  8660.000. 
QUa  Blver  Ooordlnatlon  Area,  86.886. 
T^tal  81.565.606. 

CaUtomia 
Imperial  Migratory  Bird  Befuge.  86.309. 
Salton  Sea  Migratory  Bird  Befuge.  838,434. 
Total  829,733. 

Colorado 
Brown  s  Park  Migratory  Bird  Befuge.  86,- 
794. 
Total  86,794. 

Idatu> 
Deer  Plat  Migratory  Bird  Befuge.  811.276. 
.Minidoka  Migratory  Bird  Befuge,  824.388. 

Total  886,638. 

Louisiana 

Breton  Migratory  Bird  Befuge,  88.047. 

Ibtal  89,047. 
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Montmm 
Buxton  lMk»  aOfntocf  WlxA  Batagb,  819 

234. 

BDwdon  Mlgratorr  Blrtt  Itota«a,  81l.9a«. 

Bed  Bock  Lakes  Migratory  Bird  aeCa«i.  ¥!,' 
366. 

U-L.  Bend  Mlgratary  HUPd  BeCn*a,  886.078. 

Charlaa  M.  BusMl  lO^atory  Bird  Befuge. 
8736,506. 

Total  8888.810. 

NebroMka 

North  Ptatto  Migratory  Bird  Befnge.  88,047. 

Fort  Niobrara  Big  Game  Bange.  814388. 

Total  819.486. 

Sevada 

F&non  Migratory  Bird  B«tua8.  817.901. 

Buhy  Lake  Migratory  Bird.  87,488. 

Sheldon  Antelope  Big  Oama  Bm>c»,  8BW.- 
043 

Desert  N.W.  Range,  81388.08e. 

Total  83.166.487. 

NeiO  Mexloo 

Blttar  Lake  Migratory  Bird  Befuge,  819.- 
396. 

San  Andrea  Big  Oame  Bangs.  867316. 

Total  869.610. 

OMcJioma 

Salt  PlalBB  Migratory  Bird  Befuge.  819.- 
314.  ^^ 

Wloheta  Mountain  Big  GRoas  Baoge.  808.- 

488. 

Total  87730*. 

Orepois 

Malheur  Big  Game  Bange,  867,864. 

Hitft  Mountain  Big  Oams  Bange.  8182336. 

Summer  Lake  Big  Game  Bange,  87.137. 

Total  8247316. 

mah 

Flab  Springs  Migratory  Bird  Refuge.  814,- 
217. 

Total  814317. 

Waahington 

Columbia  Migratory  Bird  Refuge.  813,868. 

Utae    Pend    OreUle    Big    Game    Bange, 
86391. 

Lenore  Coordination  Area,  88,000. 

Total  828366. 

Wyoming 

Zeedskadee  Migratory  Bird  Befuge.  87,406. 

Pathfinder  Migratory  Bird  Befuge.  813,785. 

Total  821,201. 

Total  15  Statee  834.906,381. 
uNira  or  the  nation*i.  pabk  arsxxM  which 
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Alnsfta 
Glacier  Bay  National  Monument,  82,808.- 
586. 
Katmal  National  Monument,  82,792,137. 
Total  85,595,723. 

AriSKiiia 
Chiricahua  National  Monument,  810,645. 
Grand  Canyon  Nfctlanal  Monument,  8198,- 

019. 
Marble  Canyon  National  Monument,  826,- 

962. 

Organ  Pipe   Cactus  National   Monument, 

8328,691. 
Saquaro  National  Monument,  877.1S2. 
Wupetki  NadOBBl  Monument.  886383. 
Total  8670,671. 

California 
cnannel  Islands  National  Monument,  818,- 

166. 
Craters  of  tbe  Moon  Natlontd  Monument, 

S>53,545.  .    ^.  „„„ 

Death  VaUey  National  Monument.  81.888.- 

082.  ^.,„ 

Joshua  Tree   National   Monument.   8613.- 

396. 

Lava  Beds  NaUonal  Monument,  846,238. 

Pinnacles  National  Monument,  814.177. 

Total  82.628304. 

OoloraMo 

Black  Canyon  o*  tbe  Ouanlson  NaUonal 
Monument,  813317. 


Ootoiado  irattoiua  Mcmumsnt.  817311- 
Otestt  Sand  Dunes   National    Monument, 
886338. 

Total  868.167. 

Florida 


Fort  JaflecBOD.  Natlnnal  Monument.  847.196. 
Total  847.138. 

Oeor^ 
Fort  Pulaski  National  MontuMut,  86366. 
Total  86368. 

NewUexiao 

Whlta  Sanda  National  Monument.  8140.347. 
Chaoo  canyon  National  Monument.  820,989. 
Bandll"r  National  Monument.  839,661. 
Total  81903B7. 

Utah 
Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument,  86,154. 
Dluoaaur  National  Monument,  8198316. 
Natural  Bridgea  Natkmal  Monument,  87,- 
126. 
Total  8911.886. 
Total  8  States,  88316,428. 

AuTHoaizATiONS  Appucabu  to  AoornBHTOM. 

Dkvblopmxnt,    AifB    MaWjMBMawT    or  th» 

Natiomal  Park  Ststem  Without  Spaamc 

AFpaopBUTioH  LzaaxAnoiro 

oxNEaAL  AtrrHOKinxs 

1.  Aot  of  August  8,  1968  (67  Stat.  486),  aa 
amended  (18  HAG.  Ib^).  providing  for 
emergency  assistance,  erection  and  malnts- 
nanes  of  utUlty  taoUltlea,  transportation  of 
employeea.  utaity  services  for  conosaslnnsrs. 
supplies  and  rental  of  equipment,  contrasts 
.'or  utiUty  laclUtlea.  rights-of-way,  opsra- 
tlon  and  maintenanoe  of  motor  and  otber 
equipment. 

3.  Act  of  August  36.  1016  (39  Stat,  886),  as 
amended  (16  tTB.C.  1,  3-*),  authorlalng  au- 
pervlaion  and  management  of  national  parks 
and  monuments. 

3.  Act  at  May  10.  1836  (44  Stat  491;  16 
UB.C.  11),  author lalng  contracts  lor  medical 
attsntk>n  for  employees. 

4.  Act  of  July  3,  1936  (44  StaA.  800;  16 
n.B.O.  12.  13),  authorizing  aid  to  visitors 
and  employees  in  emergenolss. 

5.  Act  ol  May  10,  198S  (68  Stat.  788;  16 
U.S.C.  14a),  authorizing  appropriations  lor 
printing  atgna. 

6.  Aot  of  June  28.  1941  (68  Stat.  360;  16 
U.8i.C.  14o).  authorising  appropriations  for 
preparation  and  recording  ol  title  evldanos. 

7.  Aot  of  March  7,  1988  (46  Stat.  338:  16 
U.S.C.  15),  authorizing  purchase  of  water- 
proof Ijotwoar. 

8.  Act  of  April  18,  1930  (46  Btat.  319;  16 
UB.C.  16) ,  autborlBlng  provision  of  central 
warehouses. 

9.  Act  of  May  26.  1930  (46  Stat.  881;  16 
V3.C.  17.  a-j).  authorlBing  purchase  of 
equipment  and  suppUee,  services  and  aooom- 
modatlons  for  puhlic,  procurement  of  sup- 
plies, matsrials,  and  serrtoea  in  emergen, 
ciea  for  permittees,  care  and  removal  of 
indigents,  reimbursement  lor  lost  or  de- 
stroyed equipment,  hire  of  anlmalB  and  prop- 
erty of  employees,  travelling  expenaes  of 
employees,  eiq)ense8  for  attendance  of  meet- 
ings. 

10,  Act  of  August  7,  1946  (60  Stat.  885;  16 
U.S.C,  17J-2) ,  authorizing  appropriations  for 
certam  federaUy  owned  lands  and  roads,  ad- 
ministration of  areas  devoted  to  recreational 
use  pursuant  to  cooperative  agreements,  lo- 
cal transportation  and  subsistence  for  coop- 
erators,  administration  of  C&O  Canal,  edu- 
i;atlonal  lectures,  travel  expeuBes,  esiabllah- 
ment  of  water  rights,  rights-of-way  of  water 
line  partly  outside  boundaries  of  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park,  telephone  service. 

n.  Act  of  June  23,  1836  (49  Stat.  i8&4;  16 
u.a.C.  17k).  authorizing  study  of  park  and 
recreational  programs. 

13.  Act  of  July  1.  1886  {«  Btat.  349;  l« 
U.a.C.  laf ) ,  authorizing  acquisition  and  loan 
of  museum  objects. 

13.  Act  ol  Augnst  18,  1970   (84  Stat.  886), 
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BUUiorlzlng  transportaUon  of  employees  to 
laoUted  »rc»8,  recreation  faclUtlea,  appoint- 
ment of  advlaory  committees,  purchaa*  of 
specialized  equipment,  provide  for  sale  or 
lease  of  services,  resources,  or  water,  acquire 
alr-condltloning  units  for  vehicles,  sell  prod- 
ucts and  services  from  living  sxUlblta. 

14.  Act  of  June  8,  1906  (34  Stat.  236:  13 
U3.C.  431),  authorizing  the  President  to  es- 
tablish national  monuments. 

15.  Act  of  August  21,  1935  (*»  Stat.  6M). 
as  amended  (18  U-8.C.  461-467),  authorizing 
survey,  acquisition,  preservation,  adminis- 
tration of  historic  sites,  and  eaUbllshlng  Ad- 
visory Board  on  National  Parks,  Historic 
Sltea.  Buildings,  and  Monuments. 

SPBCinC   AaCA  ligislation 

I.  Act  of  March  1,  1873  (17  SUt.  32)  — 
Yellowstone  NP. 

3.  Act  of  September  38,  1890  (36  Stat. 
478) — Sequoia  NP. 

3.  Act  of  February  7.  1906  (38  Stat.  703 
Yosemite  NP. 

4.  Act  of  March  4.  1940  (64  Stat.  41)  — 
Kings  Canyon  NP. 

6.  Act  of  March  3.  1809  (30  SUt.  993)  — 
Mount  Rainier  NP. 

a.  Act  of  June  29,  1906  (34  Stat.  61«)  — 
Mesa  Verde  NP. 

7.  Act  of  March  28.  1958  (73  Stat.  68)  — 
Petrified  Porest  NP. 

8.  Act  of  May  23.  1902  (33  Stat.  203)  — 
Crater  Lake  NP. 

9.  Act  of  January  9.  1903  (33  SUt.  785)  — 
Wind  Cave  NP. 

10.  Act  of  July  1.  1903  (32  SUt.  665)  — 
Piatt  NP. 

II.  Act  of  June  20,  1935  (49  Stat.  393)  — 
Big  Bend  NP 

13.  Act  of  June  1,  1938  (62  Stat.  608)  — 
Saratoga  NHP. 

13.  Act  of  May  11,  1910  (36  SUt.  354)  — 
Glacier  NP. 

14.  Act  of  January  26,  1915  (39  SUt.  798)  — 
Rocky  Mtn.  NP. 

15.  Act  of  Augtist  9.  1916  (39  SUt.  443)  — 
Lassen  Volc&nlc  NP. 

16.  Act  of  February  26,  1919  (40  SUt. 
U  75 )  — Grand  Canyon  NP. 

17.  Act  of  August  10,  1939  (63  SUt.  1343)  — 
ChalmetU  NHP. 

18.  Act  of  April  25.  1947  (61  SUt.  52)  — 
Theodore  Roosevelt  NHP. 

19.  Act  of  June  29,  1938  (63  SUt.  1341)  — 
Olympic  NP. 

30.  Act  of  June  il.  1940  (54  SUt.  362)  — 
Cumberland  Gap  NHP. 

31.  Act  of  February  26,  1919  (40  SUt. 
1178)— Acadia  NP. 

23.  Act  of  November  19,  1919  (41  Stat. 
366)— Zlon  NP. 

23.  Act  of  February  26.  1917  (39  SUt. 
938)— Mount  McKlnley  NP. 

24.  Act  of  March  4.  1931  (41  SUt.  1407)  — 
Hot  Springs  NP. 

35.  Act  of  August  1,  1918  (39  SUt.  432)  — 
Haw»U  Volcanoes  NP  &  Haleakala  NP. 

26.  Act  of  July  36,  1966  (69  SUt.  376)  — 
City  of  Refuge  NHP.  ■? 

27.  Act  of  August  3,  1956  (70  SUt.  94<n .  as 
amended — Virgin  Islands  NP. 

28.  Act  of  June  7.  1924  (43  SUt.  593)  — 
Bryce  Canyon  NP. 

29.  Act  of  September  14.  1950  (64  Stat. 
349) — Grand  Teton  NP. 

30.  Act  of  May  14.  1930  (46  SUt.  279)  — 
Carlsbad  Caverns  NP. 

31.  Act  of  June  2.  1936  (44  Stat.  686)  — 
Moores  Creek  NMP. 


32.  Act  of  July  26.  1966  (70  SUt.  661)  — 
Horsei>hofl  Bend  NMP, 

33.  Act  of  June  2,  1936  (49  Stat.  1898)  — 
Perrys  Victory  N.  Mem. 

34.  Act  of  June  29.  1936  ( 49  SUt.  2038)  — 
WhitmAa  Mission  NM. 

35.  Act  of  March  3,  1935  (43  SUt.  1109)  — 
Mount  UcBmnry  VU. 

36.  Act  of  February  14.  1931  (46  SUt. 
1161) — Canyon  de  Chelly  NM. 

37.  Act  of  August  26,  1937  (60  Stat.  804)  — 
Pipestone  NM. 

38.  Act  of  June  14.  1934  (48  SUt.  968)  — 
Ocmulgee  NM. 

39.  Act  of  August  21,  1935  (49  Stat,  666)  — 
Port  dunwlx  NM. 

40.  Act  of  August  29.  1935  (49  SUt  968)  — 
Andrew  Johnson  NM. 

41.  Act  of  August  27,  1935  (49  Stat.  897)  — 
Ackla  Battlegrotind  NM. 

43.  Act  of  March  19,  1936  (49  SUt.  1184)  — 
Homestead  NM. 

43.  Act  of  June  30,  1961  (78  SUt.  197)  — 
Joshua  Tre«  NM. 

44.  Act  of  May  18.  1938  (63  SUt.  407)  — 
Natchee  Trace  Pk*y. 

Okfaxtmutt  or  thx  Intuiiob — Bukxau  of 
8po«t  FisHxai«»  km  Wildlit* 

l.KCI8L,ATIVX   ACTTUOBITY    FOS    UANAGEMXNT   AMD 

DSVII.OPMXNT  or  arrnoK  lands,  hatcksuxs. 

AND  ••'Y^f-'f"  rjucnsrsMM 

It  la  estimated  in  the  President's  budget 
for  1973  that  the  following  amounU  wUl  be 
expended  on  public  lands  controlled  by  the 
Bureau. 

a.  Management  and  Investigations  of  re- 
sources: $50.7  million. 

b.  Construction:  $6.2  million. 

The  estimates  were  derived  by  computing 
the  amoiints  budgeted  separately  for  opera- 
tions and  development  of  hatcheries,  wildlife 
refuges,  fishery  and  wildlife  research  sUtlons. 

Following  U  a  listing  of  Congressional  acts 
that  empower  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  expend  appropriated  funds  for  manage- 
ment and  development  of  public  lands  tnat 
were  acquired  ttirough  established  acquisi- 
tion procedures. 

1.  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act.  (16 
V3.C.  7l5k). 

2.  PUh  and  WUdlife  Act  of  1966.  (16  U^.C. 
742J). 

3.  Recreational  Use  of  Conservation  Areas 
Act.  (16  U.S.C.  460k-4). 

4.  Soil  Conservation  smd  Dcmeetlo  Allot- 
ment Act.  (16  vac.  590f ) . 

5.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act.  (16 
U,S.C.  666). 

6.  National  WUdlife  Refuge  System  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1966  (16  UJ8.C.  668dd- 
668ee.) 


AID  FOR  FIREMia^ 


The  purpose  ot  this  measure  is  to  aid 
in  the  recruitment  of  firemen  at  a  tbai 
when  local  goveznmenta  are  bavins  an 
increasingly  difficult  time  raislnf  tax 
revenue  for  higher  flrraun's  salaifet. 
Thus,  this  measure  is  a  form  <a  revenoe- 
aharlng  whereby  cammunltles  with  tbe 
greatest  need  In  the  area  of  fire  pro- 
tection would  find  it  easier  to  attract 
firemen  to  their  communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation's  flreiBCQ 
routinely  perform  heroic  and  dangerous 
work  for  our  local  communities.  I  hope 
this  bill  will  be  passed  by  Congress  so  that 
we  can  enact  this  measure  without  delay. 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  28,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently Introduced  a  bill  which  I  think  is 
vltall.v  Important  for  our  Nation's  fire- 
men. This  bill  would  exempt  the  first 
$5,000  of  a  flremaii's  gross  Income  from 
the  Federal  income  tax. 


UNION  CARBIDE  CORP.  SPON- 
SORS HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENT 
FOR  CONORES8IONAL  SEMINAR 
OP  WASHINGTON  WORKSHC»»B 
FOUNDATION 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OBJD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  28.  1972 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
young  constltuoit  of  mine,  Miss  Jeanette 
Williams  of  Caldwell.  Ohio,  is  studying 
here  in  Washington  this  week  in  the  fifth 
annual  series  of  the  Washington  Work- 
shops Congressional  Seminar.  Jeanette, 
who  just  completed  her  senior  year  at 
Shenandoah  High  School,  has  main- 
tsdned  a  marvelous  academic  and  extra- 
curricular record  during  her  high  school 
J  »ars. 

I  am  especially  happy  to  welcome 
Jeanette  to  Washington  for  her  partici- 
pation in  the  fine  and  effective  Wash- 
IngtcHi  Workshops  seminar  program  for 
high  school  students.  Jeanette's  partid- 
patiou  has  been  made  possible  by  a 
scholarship  grant  under  a  splendid  citi- 
zenship education  prograjn  sponsored  by 
the  Union  Carbide  Corp.  Each  year  this 
company  recognizes  outstanding  merit 
and  ability  in  a  young  person  from  each 
of  their  plant  communities  across  tbe 
Nation.  These  students,  chosen  by  their 
teachers  and  principals,  are  then  pre- 
sented with  a  full  scholarship  to  attend 
the  Washington  Workshops  seminars  In 
American  government.  I  can  think  of  no 
finer  way  for  a  large  corporation  to  dem- 
onstrate its  interest  in  the  youth  of  the 
Nation  and  a  commitment  to  the  contin- 
ued strength  and  well-being  of  our  great 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  congratulations  are 
extended  to  Miss  Jeanette  Williams  and 
the  Union  Carbide  Corp.  for  their  true 
and  positive  involvement  in  the  process 
and  better  understanding  of  our  Ameri- 
can government. 


SEl^ ATE— Thursday,  June  29,  1972 


•The  Senate  met  at  8:30  ajn.,  on  the 
eacplration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Michigan* 


SXLXNT  PRAYER 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart  > .  This  morning  we  shall  open  with 
a  moment  of  silent  prayer,      iimo  ^■^.,. 

The  Senate  stood  in  silenceit  .wnauitioi 


jme  29,  199^ 


iXi^^mEsaamm  ii»c<3ia>^«N*ri 


mis 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  tbe 
81  n*. 


g0^  from  th»Trttf«mt  1M*>  tettpM* 
iffr  Ellbnd*8)  •  '^■'  ''  .  '  , 

the  second  assistant  legislative '^tefk 
-idthefonowinglettfe^:  ■ 

WaahttHTton.  UiC.,  J****  29, 1973. 

'C^'^t^'SorarUy  absent  f««  I.^J*«^ 
JScial  duues.  I  appoint  Sf^  ^^Jt 
nJTt  Senator  from  the  State  o(  MlnhlgaPi 
^J^orm  the  duties  of  the  Chair  dUflng.  my 

»'**^*'  Axi^i*  J .  KLLiiNB«,  '-'■ 

President  pro  tetnpdfk. 
Mr  HART  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL  '    i 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  tek 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 

the  proceedings  of  yesterday.  Wednesday, 

jme  28, 1972.  be  approved. 
The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tein- 

pore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

EXECUTIVE    SESSION 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uoanimous  consrait  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  noml- 
natioiL  r-   the  Executive  Calendar 

Thee  iseing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceedeJ  to  consider  executive  business. 

COMMISSION    ON    CIVIL    RIGHTS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  first 
nomination. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  A.  Buggs.  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Staff  Director  for  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


\em  ma**^  mmieirimM  to  aa^lP^tirteg 

iBe  *«5i»«  tf  4he  SeaM  todtty.    

HEt»^  ACtTHO  FREBlbWnP  ♦»  ««»- 
««te.'^lflWu*^e«i*te.*t'1«  «- ordered. 

LiaB*aB4&  W  Pi*»fi»'»'«8L  ON 

^Ib  MAWMrnUD.  4i*r.  PWlden*.  I  ask 
unaSttimou*  cohaCat  th»t  the  ««»te  tw* 
to  the  coiislderatftm  W  Csiwtar 'No.  »S, 

^The  M&rmO  PRHSSDEIflP  pro  tem- 
icre.  TheWHiriH  be  St»^  ^*^;. 
tbfe  ftfelSurtJve  dert  read  the  bl»,  «• 

A  itt:  fH3.  MT9)  ttf  provide  tor  the  ilcexa- 
jng  offptrsomiel  oh  oertnln  ressels. 

.  Tta©  >CTJWO  i^WSlDprr  pro  tem- 
pore. i*.tt»ei«  objection  to  4ha  prtsant 
eQQai4»»^^»n  of  tbe  W^i 

Ttotsxf>  bfing  a»  ol94e§ti<?»,  the  »eaa« 
proceeded  to  copgideg  the  bftl.  w^cfa  had 
been  reported  f^m  Vofi  .S»(m>iffm  on 
Commerce  with  amwtdm<srt|»  «  P«)»  *• 
line  16,  after  the  wff^  "of',  tt^e  out 
"emergency."  "  and  inser*  "em««pw^-  : 
and,  after  line  17,  insert; 

••(3)  Paragraph  2  of  tbla  auh^^ction.  *»«il 
not  apply  to  towing  vesaela  of  teaa  than  two 
hundred  grosa  tona  engaged  in  a  service  or 
preparing  or  intending  to  immediately  en- 
gage in  a  service  to  the  offshore  oU  and  mm- 
Sral  exploitation  industry,  including  con- 
struction for  such  Industry,  where  the  vesBels 
involved  would  have  as  their  ultimate  desti- 
nation or  last  point  of  departure  oflshore  oU 
and  mineral  exploitation  sites  or  equipment." 


Bi.i«ft»  lnip«*ftit^«^"t*M»  uxm  mi«lar 
TimviMoB*  ef  law  ■ppHoabto  to  MMgoug 
motor -wtlH  a<  JDO  «r«a»  WIM  «  aawre. 

Thl*^  attaatiott  oSi-ldaBly  Bu  Mrtou*  U«- 
9lM«UttM  Mr  <l«ifMBC  vwilsO  MtM^  Tl*  VA. 

BtAtHi  Boawt  «rtHl  lii*<»r«Bit  «*«*>•»'•  ^ 
rtlb6rtk<aa  mmtii^  .*«rt  In  thft  UttnaUf  nma 
h»W(^att  «a<e  pvi«itJtn*>  »rgiun«ntB  ttM«  rt- 
aeoAxtg  «f  «io*»  dbatfta  ««»»  otartrcfl  «<  a 
towBo«t  *B  ta»eoWy  nmttoA.  TS*  Ka««n»l 
mtapori^atm  Bafety  BowM  kaa  aeM«i- 
me&dad  «n*etB»nt  of  Ut«»«*<«  r*«u»u>« 
the  Ifefesing  at  towing  Vfcsiel  operators  t& 

p<5er)^9e«HS  cie«r  that  Buth  logirtaMo* 
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U.S.  TARIFF  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
Uon  of  Italo  H.  Ablondi,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  U5.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomhiation 
Is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  noU- 
fied  of  the  confirnaation  of  the  nomtoa- 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  so  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 

SENATE  SESSION 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.    President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  ccwmnlt- 


Tbe  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  92-926  >.  explahdng  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PVKPOSK  or  THX  BTI.l. 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  U  to  promote  safe 
navigation  by  requiring  that,  while  under- 
w-ay  certain  towing  veesels  shall  be  under 
the  'direction  and  control  of  persons  licensed 
under  regulations  prescxltoed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  in  which  the  CoMt 
Guard  is  operating.  In  addition,  the  biU  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
conduct  a  study  and  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  thereon,  together  with  any 
legislative  recommendations,  concerning  the 
need  for  englneeM  on  such  vessels. 

BACKOBOtTNT)    AND    NOD    fOS    THX    UE0IS1.AT1ON 

SecUon  4427  of  the  Revised  Statutes  pro- 
vides for  the  inspection  of  tugboats,  towing 
boats,  and  freight  boats,  and  with  respect 
to  officers  navigaOng  such  vessels,  tha.t  such 
offlooTS  must  be  Ucensed.  .\lthough  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  Is  In  broad  terms,  it 
has  been  interpreted,  since  it*  IncepUon.  as 
applying  only  to  steam-propeUed  vessels. 
Through  the  years,  this  type  of  propulsion 
plant  for  towing  ve^rts  has  gradually  been 
superseded  by  motor-driven  plants.  By  10«9. 
the  number  of  documented  motor-propelled 
towing  vessels  was  &JBS6  and  those  propelled 
by  steam  numbered  only  27.  Of  the  towing 
vessels  listed  as  motor  propelled,  only  35 
were  subject  to  the  general  requirements  of 


SMtt«a  »  o<  HJ».  MTtt  would  Atfd  a  naw 

VOX  tmvAf  an  woUms^eXMX  tovia^  w^aemi, 
whUe  u«4KW«iy.  to  *>•  v«*«  «»  •^  f; 

taaAmuncm  tu  tb«  atwwtary  ^  tb«  Dej*"- 
mwrf  4»  whK*  4to#  0S«»  <H»Kl  U  op«^U»». 

TJia  U<jer«ft  woMl*  b»  »«»^  tor  <*«*"?*  ^ 
a.  jmrtirvA^  gtogn^hia  are^^by  tiyp*  of  vm- 
••i.^ujoAs  o«uljittoa»  pnKTlbed  b;  ttie  See. 

^TtMr  w^uiMrt«(l  vwarU  «v  b*  eovered  Us 
«»•  tocMataoa  ar*  that*  not'  •UiM'^iAa*  m- 
outrea  b»  *»  to  laaw  a  vail*  eortidfiat*  o( 
jOMiMeUM  iMoeci  t9  ttw  B«BaeMffy  or  bis  <M*- 
eate.  The  licenaing  requlreBoeaOi  wtU  appil 
oBtt  *•  ttioeo  TMMia  whlck  ar»  do«nun«»d 
to  peiKm.  cammeneial  awtoe  as  a  towUig 
voisM  and  wlU   no*  apply  to  th«»e  MnaU 
wMcfa,  axe  dooaineniied  soltdy  for  other  wrr- 
icea  or  aw  not  iwjt«tt*d  to  be  Uoowawited. 
The  vnaals  ooMred  are  Utoa»  wiUclx  pntotm 
towing  services   as  a   business  aiul  tap  btfl 
does  not  cov«T  vwMl*  towing  in  an  emergency 
or  on  an  intermittent  bajsis.  not  directly  can- 
aected  with  the  serrtee  for  wWch  the  vessel 
may  have  been  documental.  Excluded  from 
coverage  would  be,  for  Instance,  wort  bo«t« 
which  are  used  to  move  dredging  eqrdpn»nt 
for  short  distances  at  the  dredging  site  or 
vessels  which  would  assist  Other  vessels  by 
undertaking  to  tow  them  to  emergenclee.  As 
to  size,  only  those  towtAg  veaseU  measurtijg 
28  feet  or  more  over  the  deck  exclTidlng  rtieer 
are  covered  under  the  bllL 

The  "particular  geographic  area"  refBrred 
to  in  the  regulatory  authority  at  ttie  Secre- 
tary is  Intended  to  coincide  with  «*««  of  «p- 
pUcabllity  of  the  differing  teta  of  nautical 
rules  of  the  road,  for  example.  Inland  rules. 
Great  Laltes  rules,  western  rlVer  rules  anH  tor 
ternaUonal    rules.    Llcenaefl    to    be    issued 
should  be  as  broad  to  area  coverage  as  prac- 
Ucable  and  examinaUons  to  be  gTveh  should 
insure  an  adequate  fcno*ledga  Ol  efcCb  Wt  Of 
nautical  rules  of  the  road  ior  ta«  area  to 
which  the  license  applies.  Tt  Is  further  to- 
tended  that,  where  approprtale  *ad  at  the 
request  of  the  potential  BceaM^  ttie  lto«ise 
may  be  restricted  to  one  ermcwre  gecgt«plilB«l 
areas   for   which   the  UattrldasA  desirB»  to 
limit  the  scope  of  his  Heejue  awl  tl»««erare 
his  examination.  Finally,  It  is  lnt«ndedt]M»» 
the  examination  given  aaay.  undsr  appropri- 
ate clrcumatancea,  be  onl  nrt*er  than  -wilt- 
ten    to  order  to   accoofflMtote   UwUvWiwal* 
particularly  those  who  wUi  have  been  aernng 
as  towboat  operator*  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  licensing  reg\ilatlons,  who.  for 
any  reason,  may  request  an  oral,  to  lieu  of  a 
written  examination. 

The  phrase  "type  erf  veeier  ratotB  to  thOM 
vessels  covered  by  the  bUi  and  envHion*  that 
the  Coast  Guard.  wt»«M  ^pproprlaM.  aaicfat 
endorse  a  license  issued  uxtdai  other  provi- 
sions of  law  to  authorize  the  operation  of 
vessels  covered  toy  thlB  WgUlatluii. 

The  committee  is  aw»r«  that  some  Staua. 
such  as  New  HampsiOie.  have  enacted  pilot- 
age Uws  applicable  to  VS.  towtag  vessels 
sailing  under  reglstrr  or  ftwelgo  l«WMt  W^- 
sela.  These  8Ute  lawa  api>ear  to  aanyHmant 
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tb«  obJcetlTM  o<  HJEL  M7B  uid  thmmtan 
than  U  no  Intent  to  either  displace  or  pre- 
empt Buch  State  law*  by  thU  tegUlatlon.  It 
la  expected  that  where  such  Btate  laws 
exist  the  Secretary  wUl  coordinaU  reepectlTe 
FMenU  and  •'Mate  actlTltlea  in  thla  regard. 

Aa  an  additional  meaeure  of  safety,  the  bUl 
prohlblta  any  peraon  Ucenaed  under  Its  pro- 
vtelona  from  the  performance  of  duty  under 
that  Uoenae  If .  by  so  doing,  he  exceed*  a  total 
of  la  hour*  of  work.  In  any  ooneecutlve  04- 
hour  period.  Thla  restriction  doea  not  apply 
to  a  situation  where  the  IndlTldual  covered 
has  not  been  In  a  duty,  or  work,  status  for 
the  la-hour  period,  but  haa  'instead,  for  a 
part  of  the  period,  been  aboard  the  veaeel 
without  being  In  any  duty  or  work  sUtxis, 
awaiting  an  impropriate  time,  such  as  a 
change  of  tide,  to  commence  the  towing  op- 
eration. Nor  Is  thU  restrtotlon  intended  to 
relax  any  other  more  stringent  requirement 
of  law,  relating  to  work  limitations,  appUoa- 
ble  to  Tees  els  corered  by  this  legldatlon. 

Section  i  of  the  bill  ppovldee  ihat  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  conduct  a 
study  on  the  need  for  engineer*  aboard  such 
veeaels.  It  U  Intended  that  the  stiidy  will  In- 
clude an  analysis  of  casualties  to  deitermlne 
whether  a  requirement  for  englneeclng  per- 
sonnel would  Improve  the  safety  record  of 
those  vessels.  The  bill  further  directs  the 
Secretary  to  submit  the  results  oC  that  stiady 
and  any  legUlatlve  reoommeadatlons  not 
later  than  10  month*  after  the  enaetoMait 
of  this  leglsUtlon. 

Section  3  of  the  blU  establishes  the  effec- 
Uve  date  for  the  requirement  as  to  operators' 
licenses,  as  January  1,  U>7a,  or  the  ftrst  day 
of  the  sixth  month  which  begins  after  the 
month  In  which  the  authorlaed  regulations 
are  promulgated  In  final  form,  whichever 
date  Is  Uter. 

EIPLANATlOIf    or   AKKNOMKNT 

The  conunlttee  adopted  a  single  amend- 
ment to  the  bUi.  A  new  paragraph  (b)  (3) 
was  added  exempting  certain  vessels  engaged 
in  servicing  the  offshore  oil  and  mineral  ex- 
ploitation Industry,  primarily  In  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico.  These  vessels  differ  Bubstantlally  In 
their  operations  from  the  Inland  water  tow- 
boats  at  which  the  bill  U  prlmarUy  directed. 
They  operate  In  waters  having  relatively  lit- 
tle vessel  congestion  and  under  special  pro- 
cedures which  would  make  the  requirements 
of  the  legislation  unduly  burdensome.  Fre- 
quently, these  vessels  operate  in  foreign  wa- 
ters servicing  the  growing  offahore  oU  exploi- 
tation Industries  of  other  nations  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  legislation  might  tend  to 
disadvantage  them  competitively  vls-a-vls 
foreign  operators  not  suhject  to  the  require- 
ment. Finally,  It  viraa  noted  that  the  Coast 
Ouard  is  conducting  a  special  study  of  these 
offshore  operations  and  that*  therefore,  leg- 
islation at  this  time  would  be  inappropriate. 

COR   or  THX  LXCISULTTON 

The  committee  eetlmatea  the  cost  of  the 
legtilatlon  as  follows: 

Current  fiscal  year.  No  cost. 

Fiscal  year  1973.  »S75,000  Including  $75,000 
for  the  study  required  by  se&  2  of  the  bill. 

Fiscal  year  1974-77,  tSOO.OOO  annually. 

Total  coet  for  current  year  plus  5  ensuing 
aacal  years.  1 1,678.000. 

There  was  no  departmental  or  agency  cost 
estimate  submitted  to  the  committee. 

CONCLUSION 

The  committee  xinanlmously  ordered  the 
bill,  as  amended,  favorably  repHsrted.  Its  en- 
actment and  Implementation  should  make  a 
subatantlal  contrlbutUa  toward  Improving 
towing  vessel  safety. 


see  the  (UstlnguUhed  majority  leader 
bEu:k  after  a  few  days'  abeence,  aikd  we 
hope  he  Is  entirely  recovered.  We  are  glad 
to  see  him  looking  so  well.  We  are  also 
glad  that  we  are  nesj  the  end  of  this 
part  of  the  session,  so  that  we  can  all 
have  a  well-earned  recees  and  rest. 

I  think  that  had  we  been  planning  to 
remain  in  session  longer  than  the  next 
few  days,  all  of  us  would  have  joined  In 
urging  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
not  to  come  back.  In  his  own  interest,  so 
that  he  could  have  more  rest  from  all  of 
his  extremely  onerous  duties.  But  we  are 
delighted  that  he  Is  here.  He  works  hard- 
er than  any  one  of  us.  He  works  longer 
than  any  one  of  us.  He  gets  up  while  It  Is 
still  dark.  So  we  do  appreciate  the  bur- 
dens that  this  position  puts  on  him,  and 
we  are  all  very  fond  of  him.  We  do  not 
want  him  to  take  it  too  vigorously.  I  am 
very  glad  that  he  Is  here,  and  I  am  sure, 
also  that  we  are  glad  the  rest  of  this  part 
of  the  session  will  be  brief. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCX5TT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  add  my  compliments  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  my  expression  of  appre- 
ciation to  those  expressions  that  have 
been  made  by  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  for  the  fact  that  the  majority 
leader  is  back.  He  has  been  missed.  WhUe 
they  say  there  is  no  place  like  home,  may 
I  say  that  home  is  not  the  same  place 
without  MiKz  iAANSFTXLD.  I  am  glad  he 
Is  back. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  t.^inir  all  Of  US  will  have 
to  behave  well,  now,  for  the  next  few  days 
SO  as  not  to  add  to  the  majority  leader's 
burdens. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  twn- 
pore.  The  Senate  can  do  anything  by 
unanimous  consent,  so,  without  objec- 
tion, the  Chair  would  like  to  join  in  the 
remarks  of  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Chair  will  permit  me  a  word.  I  wish  to 
join  in  welcoming  back  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  Indeed.  I  might  say  that 
we  are  glad  to  have  both  leaders  back 
after  short  periods  away  from  the  Sen- 
ate. WhUe  the  Senate  has  missed  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  we  have 
been  fortunate  during  his  absence  to 
have  been  ably  served  by  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.      

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Sykinotoh)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMTNGTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
welcoming  back  the  majority  leader.  We 
are  all  glad  to  see  him  this  morning. 
Also,  I  want  to  commend  the  acting 
majority  leader  for  the  fine  Job  he  has 
been  doing  in  recent  days. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MANSFIELD 
AND  THE  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  this 
morning  simply  to  say,  on  bdialf  of  the 
whole  Senate,  that  we  ase  delighted  to 


CONTINOINa  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 
DENIAL  OP  ESSENTIAL  INFORMA- 
TION TO  THE  GENERAL  ACCOUNT- 
ING OPPICK 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 

subject  of  my  discussion  is  the  continu- 


ing cKecutlve  bnoch  deoUd  ci  eaacDtial 
inf  ormatiixi  to  the  General  AccountiBf 
OflVoe. 

The  right  of  Confrees  to  know,  indeed. 
the  re^wnslUlity  and  duty  of  CcHigrMi 
to  obtain  all  laftmaatton  esaentlal  to  tag 
decision  oq  Its  parK  reete  in  laj:^  put 
on  the  fundamental  power  of  the  legi^ 
laUve  braiuAi — the  power  of  the  vnmi 
and  so  as  to  property  ezeidse  that  power, 
it  is  only  logical  for  the  Congress  to  otK 
tain  reliable  information  upon  which  to 
make  its  Judgment. 

The  executive  branch  must,  of  nece.<i- 
sity,  be  the  source  at  much  of  such 
information 

Many  of  us  have  expressed  mounting 
concern,  however,  over  the  steady  erosion 
of  the  constitutional  authoni^  of  the 
Congress;  an  erosion  which,  in  large  part, 
has  risen  because  of  the  control  exercised 
by  the  executive  braisrii  over  any  in- 
formation; and  hearings  held  during  tte 
last  year  by  variou.s  oonunlttees  have 
brought  tills  problem  into  sharp  focus. 

It  is  a  fact  that  today  the  only  Fed- 
eral invesUgatlve  sigency  created  pri- 
marily to  h^p  the  Congress  perform  Its 
work  with  adequate  knowledge,  the  Gen- 
eral Accountirig  Office,  now  shares  with 
the  Congress  and  its  committees  tbe 
frustration  of  being  denied  by  the  exec- 
utive branch  that  information  neees- 
sary  to  perform  its  aasigzied  duties. 

De^ite  the  clear  statutory  right  of 
access  to  the  records  of  the  executive 
branch,  in  the  Budget  and  Accoonttog 
Act  of  1921 — and  also  in  subsequent, 
statutes — in  recent  years  the  Genera. 
Accoimtlng  Office  has  continually  met; 
claims  of  secrecy  and  privilege  from  the 
executive  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  needed 
and  proper  information  for  its  own  re- 
view and  for  the  Congress. 

During  the  last  few  weeks,  this  issue 
has  been  imderscored  by  the  refusal  of 
the  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Board 
to  permit  the  General  Accounting  CMDoe 
to  review  its  records.  This  Guarantee 
Board  was  established  by  Public  Law  93- 
70  in  order  to  make  guarantees,  or  com- 
mitments to  guarantee  lenders  against 
the  loss  of  principal  or/and  interest  on 
loans  to  major  business  enterprises,  if  in 
the  Board's  opinion  the  failure  of  such 
an  enterprise  would  adversely  affect  the 
national  economy  or/and  employmeoi 

The  sole  beneficiary — borrower — ^nnder 
this  law  has  been  the  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Co. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  the  Comp- 
troller General  reported  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  had  received  from 
Lockheed,  in  proper  fashion,  all  the  mate- 
rial requested;  but  also  reported  that  the 
records  of  the  Guarantee  Board,  which 
concern  information  on  which  the  Board 
relied  in  approving  this  $250  milUon  loan 
guarantee  for  Lockheed,  have  not  been 
made  available. 

There  are  a  number  of  liqiits  and  con- 
ditions relative  to  the  Board's  authority 
to  guarantee  loans  as  set  out  In  tbe 
Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Act.  These 
include  a  requirement  of  Board  flr>ri<ng 
that  credit  is  not  otherwise  available 
under  reasonable  terms  or  conditions; 
also  that  the  prospective  earning  power 
of  the  bOTimver,  In  addttion  to  his 
pledged  security,  furnish  reasonable  as- 
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--Mice  of  ability  to  rep«r  the  loan  wlth- 
PttTtlme  fixed,  vrtth  reMomtWe  pro- 
Sction  to  the  FedMral  Ooveromeiit. 

Ttta  General  Accounting  0«ce  is  con- 
vinced that  tt  lias  both  the  reeponfiOjil- 
ST^d  the  autUotty  to  review  tt«  ac- 
iSlMefl  of  tbe  Guarantee  Board,  and  that 
Mi  review  should  include  decisions  of 
tha  Board  in  approving,  executing,  and 
rjninisterlng  any  loan  guaranteed  by 
|kl  Board.  Let  us  remind  oureeives  that 
Miy  such  loan.  In  actuaUty,  is  guaranteed 
toTthe  taxpayers  of  the  Ublted  States. 
The  GuarMitee  Board,  however,  as- 
Mrts  that  nottdng  In  the  Emergency 
Ii»n  Guarantee  Act,  or  In  the  legislative 
Ijjgtory,  provides  for  a  GAO  review  of 
»a  Board  activities;  and  assert  also  that 
the  Congress  should  pass  additional  leg- 
ialfttion  to  make  it  clear  that  the  GAO 
has  this  authority. 

Ite  main  thrust  of  the  Board's  posi- 
tioc  Is  that  the  congressional  review  of 
jotn  guarantee  matters  is  carefully 
spelled  out  in  the  Guarantee  Act;  that 
tbe  General  Accounting  Office  is  directed 
to  audit  the  borrower  only,  thereupon 
nporting  its  findings  to  the  Coogress; 
tbo  that  the  Board  Itsdf  is  directed  to 
make  a  full  report  of  its  operations  to 
tbe  Congress. 

■nils  Guarantee  Bocuxl.  through  its 
Cbairman.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, has  concluded  that  it  was  not  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress,  when  establishing 
■dd  Board,  to  grant  GAO  either  the  au- 
thority to  review  the  Board's  activities  or 
to  have  access  to  the  Board's  records. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  as  an  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  the  Board  is  clearly  sub- 
ject to  audit  examination  by  GAO;  also 
that,  imder  OAOs  basic  authorities,  the 
lecoids  (rf  ttie  Board  are  required  to  be 
made  available.  Those  authorities  are 
gection  312  of  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act,  1921  (SI  "DB.C.  63) ;  section  206 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganlxatlon  Act  of 
1946  131  U.S.C.  80) ;  subsections  117  (a) 
and  (b)  of  the  Accoimtlng  and  Auditing 
Aet  of  1950  (31  UJB.C.  67  (a)  and  (b)) ; 
and  section  204  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91- 
510). 

Under  these  basic  authorities,  GAO 
states  it  is  certain  Oiat  it  has  the  respon- 
■IWlity  for  auditing  the  activities  of  the 
Board,  with  the  right  of  access  to  such 
Information  and  documents  as  the  Board 
uses  in  reaching  its  decisions. 

Further,  it  is  the  view  of  the  GAO  that 
neither  the  failure  to  spell  out  explicitly 
that  GAO  has  such  responsibility  and 
access,  nor  even  the  fact  that  under  Pub- 
lic Law  92-70  GAO  was  given  explicit 
authority  to  audit  the  borrower,  di- 
minishes in  any  way  the  basic  audit  au- 
thorities that  it  has  been  customary  to 
rely  upon. 

If  the  position  of  the  Guarantee  Board 
were  correct,  in  all  future  legislation 
Congress  would  be  required  to  state  spe- 
cifically, in  each  and  every  case  where  a 
new  Government  entity  is  created,  that 
QAO  had  the  right  to  examine  the  rec- 
ords and  review  the  operations  of  the 
agency  in  question,  an  agency  whose  effi- 
cient performance  is  often  vital  for  the 
Congress  to  know  about  prior  to  addi- 
tional commitment  of  the  taxpayer's 
money. 


m  estabUahlng  tbe  broad  basic  au- 
thorities of  the  Oenerml  Aooountlnc  Of- 
fice, Congww  expected  that  no  further 
legislative  action  would  be  necesnry  to 
achieve  this  purpose;  Indeed,  to  our 
knowledge  ConcreB  has  never  before 
been  requeeted  to  restate  for  each  new 
agency  the  right  of  GAG  to  examine  and 
audit  the  records  of  that  agency. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Treasury  D«)art- 
ment  will  now  reexamine  the  stated  and 
novel  posiUon  taken  by  this  Guarantee 
Board,  and  will  heed  the  recent  reqaest 
of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  which  committee,  in  view  of 
the  controverBlaJ  nature  of  the  Ix)ckheed 
loan,  and  the  siae  of  the  flnsjictal  com- 
mitment of  the  Federal  Govenunent  in 
this  case,  has  urged  the  Board  to  coop- 
erate with  GAO  by  making  Its  records 
avaUable.  ,     , 

Unfortunately,  this  denial  of  access 
by  the  Emergency  Board  is  not  an  Iso- 
lated Incident.  In  various  other  areas 
GAO  has  experienced  repeated  and  in- 
creasing difficulties  over  its  request  for 
access  to  records. 

The  problems  of  the  (General  Ac- 
counting OlDce  over  such  access  for  the 
most  part  first  attended  Its  mid-1950'8 
efforts— which  were  successful — to  ex- 
pand and  accelerate  its  audits  in  the 
military  establishmait  and  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies.  More 
pressing,  however,  and.  therefore,  of  Im- 
mediate concern,  are  the  current  re- 
fusals, denials,  and  delays  being  en- 
countered by  this  agency. 

The  GAO  has  often  been  called  the 
watchdog  of  the  Congress.  It  would  now 
appear  that  the  executive  branch  desires 
this  watchdog  to  be  not  only  toothless, 
but  blindfolded. 

The  present  denials  of  information  to 
the  GAO  involve  both  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  have  to  do  with  our  relations  with 
foreign  countries  also  various  activities 
of  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Ctorporatlon. 
A  compendliun  of  the  difficulties  that 
the  GAO  has  experienced  with  the  exec- 
utive branch  agencies  is  contained  in  the 
May  16.  1072,  testimony  of  the  Deputy 
ComptroUe-  General,  Robert  F.  Keller, 
before  the  Foreign  Operations  and  Gov- 
ernment Information  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. Reading  of  this  testimony  by 
any  Member  of  Congress  can  only  leave 
the  Member  in  question  with  a  sense  of 
indignation,  because  the  denials  and  long 
delay  in  the   production   of  executive 
branch  documents  to  GAO  Is  tantamount 
to  a  refusal  to  give  such  Information  to 
Congress. 

The  GAO  has  as  one  of  Its  major  func- 
tions the  systenaatlc  and  periodic  review 
of  Government  operations,  and  the  re- 
porting to  Ctongress  on  the  results  of  said 
reviews;  and  in  order  to  perform  this 
function,  GAO  has  been  given.  In  dear 
statutory  language,  the  rlgh*  of  access 
to  executive  branch  records. 

Nevertheless,  the  efforts  of  this  agency 
to  that  end  on  behalf  of  the  CJongress 
have  been,  on  a  recurrent  basis,  ham- 
pered, delayed,  sometimes  even  partially 
thwwted,  by  various  executive  agencies, 
particulai^  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Defense. 


Let  me  highlight  suae  of  the  points 
m«Ha  in  the  recent  testimony  by  the 
Deputy  Comptroller  General. 

On  AugiBt  30.  1971,  the  President  In- 
voked executive  privilege  to  withhold 
certeln  Inf  (xmatlim  which  had  been  re- 
guested  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rdatkxts 
Committee,  Inf  onaatlDo  which  oonoemed 
the  military  astrietaaoe  program,  beoaose 
the  President  determined  it  would  noi 
be  In  the  pvdtUc  Interest  to  provide  the 
CoDgress  with  the  basic  planning  data 
incident  to  military  assistance. 

The  Preeidffxt  thereupon  directed  tbe 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  not  to  make  available  to  the 
Cbngress  any  internal  working  docu- 
ments which  would  dtoctoee  tentative 
planning  data  of  the  military  aaslstanoe 
progiwn  for  future  years,  when  said  pro- 
gram was  not  an  approved  executive 
branch  position. 

Subsequsntly.  March  15,  1972,  the 
President  again  Invoked  Executive  priv- 
ilege. By  memorandum  he  directed  the 
Seczelary  of  State  and  the  Director,  U.S. 
Tnfrwmatinn  Agency,  not  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Congreas  any  Internal  work- 
ing documents  which  concerned  the 
f<»«lgn  assistance  program,  or  any  Inter- 
national InfOTmatkm  activttlee  which 
would  dtocloee  tentative  planning  data. 
The  ACrXNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  15  minutes  allotted  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  have  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  a  16-mlnute  order.  I  yield  that 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consoit  that  the  time 
with  respect  to  the  GEO  bill  begin  run- 
ning at  the  cloee  of  the  30  minutes  al- 
lotted to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and 
to  me. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  tt  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  in  both  cases,  accord- 
ing to  the  Deputy  Comptroller  General, 
these  InvoklngB  of  executive  privilege  re- 
sulted in  making  it  "increasingly  diffl- 
ciilt"  for  the  GAO  to  obtain  access  to 
documents  they  felt  were  needed  for 
proper  audit  Mr.  Keller  stated  that  this 
action  "seriously  Interfered  with  the  per- 
formance of  our  responsibilities.'' 

The  most  serious  interference,  how- 
ever, comes  from  restraints  which  have 
been  placed  upon  officials  of  various 
United  States  agencies.  These  restric- 
tions increasingly  require  tlie  repre- 
sentative of  these  agencies  abroad  to 
refer  to  Washington  for  clearance  be- 
fore making  documents  available  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

Although  gcenerally  no  outright  refiB- 
als  take  place  in  such  cases,  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  interminable  delays  Is 
often  indistinguishable  from  flat  denial. 
In  addition  to  the  unnecessary  cost 
and  time  waste  such  action  involves, 
there  is  the  increased  nsk  of  the  GAO 
making  inaccurate  reports  to  Congress 
because  significant  information  was 
withheld.  ^    _^ 

The  danger  incidoit  to  GAO  drawing 
conclusions  baaed  on  practical  informa- 
tion is  obvious.  As  the  lawyers  say,  par- 
tial truth  Is  an  evasion  of  truth. 
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»e«lniilng  In  the  ftUl  of  1»70,  the  Qm- 
e'-al  A'^rouiitlng  OCBce  imdertot*  to 
sWdy  XtA.  participation  tn  lnt«nuitlooal 
lending  InsOtaUons— the  World  Bank, 
the  mtWTMitfonal  DeveloiHXwnt  Asioda- 
tlon,  tlJ«-  inter-Amerlcaa  Developownt 
Bark,  and  th*  Asian  Devrtopment  BaiA. 
Durtne:  tte  InltlaJ  warvKf,  and  atec  to 
later  reviews  r«hittair  to  epeclflc  tnstltU" 
tlons,  the  GAO  eneotmttred  both  dlf- 
flcultles.  and  long-  deJafs  tn  obtslsdng 
Information  Irom  the  Tneasury  Dep«rt- 
jBtnt;  In  Imt,  Wie  tert&nony  states  that 
tJie  OAO  mis  "nefused  aoeess  to  several 
cateRorles  irf  dooamenrjts  by  Trwisary  De- 
partment ofBclals." 

Without  adeqimte.  Important  and  nee- 
essary  infonnatlon,  how  tan  the  General 
AocofUnticg  OfBoe  aeeesa.  In  any  mean- 
iBgfnl  wav  the  nature  of  UjS.  parti otpa- 
tion  In  such  bodies  as  the  Wortd  Back 
and  the  ttitemational  Development  As- 
sociatloTJ? 

As  illustration  ol  the  problem  OAO  has 
been  encoanterinf  at  the  mtemal  Ri!ve- 
ni»  Service,  oce  needs  only  to  quote  from 
the  testloaony  last  May  16  of  tte  Deputy 
Comptrollar  CJeneral:  ru 

OACTs  rovlerw  eflerta  «t  the  Inttmal  ^bv«- 
niw  Bervto»  han  been  «i»t«rl*Uy  hampered. 
aod  In  soma  casM  termlOBt«<l,  ba«»u»e  oX 
tha  continued  rtfuvaJ  by  IBS  to  grant  OAO 
acc«s«  to  recorda  necessary  to  penult  It  to 
mnlce  an  effective  review  of  IKS  operations 
and  ftctlrtHes. 

Wltnoot  aooMs  to  necessary  reooitli,  OAO 
cannDt effect hely  evaluate  taie  filS  atttnttite- 
ti«tipn  at  opwratloni  luTolvlBg  bflUane  of 
dollars  of  aanuai  groea  revenue  eollecttoos 
(about  «iaa  blllloR  lo  flsoal  }*ar  1871)  and 
miaioos  ct  dolku-3  In  appropriated  lunds 
OTjont  W7S  inllMon  In  flscal  year  T97I) . 

such  an  ev«litatton,  ■we  feel,  wmild  greatly 
assist  the  Congress  In  Its  review  of  IRS  ftwlg- 
et  reqijeats.  tad  la  ft*  apppalaail  of  IRS  op- 
erattatfl  sad  KtltlttBS. 

WUtwut  tucJi  Mac«se,  tk?  managviaent  of 
this  very  Important  and  very  large  agency 
wui  not  be  subject  to  any  meanlegfyi  in- 


dependetit  stultt.  .,j  ^j  ^^, 

This  testimony,  of  coarse,  retwred  alao 
to  the  current  situation  with  respect  to 
the  Emergency  Xx>an  Guaraate*  Board 
previouaU'  discussed;  and  a  recurrent 
problem  the  GAO  ha»  vith  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  is  set 
forth  In  the  testimony. 

One  natural!  v  Is  prone  to  ask,  what  can 
be  the  JasrHflcatfon  adyanced  by  the  ex - 
eftrtlve  branch  fbr  eon%lnulnfr  to  deny 
p«rtl»«nt  Information  to  the  Congress? 
The  ans-a-er.  to  which  I  have  already  al- 
luded. Is  summBd  up  In  the  two  vords: 
SxecMttve  prtvflere. 

T*a  «mc«*>t  oi  this  prtfUege  derlyes 
fseon  ttie  constitutional  doctrine  of  sep- 
aration of  poweini  ApparenUy  this  ad' 
ministration  interprets  that  doctjiae  as 
one  which,  grants  It  the  privilege  of  with- 
holding Information  from  the  legislative, 
wtienever  and  wherever  Uie  Executive  be- 
lieve snch  action  ts  advlsatiTe. 

Many  articles,  studies,  and  commen- 
t^rle?  "by  layryers,  ppHtlcal  scientists,  and 
othe«  have  disctis-"W<f  exemtlve  prlvHefre 
al  leiHrth:  and  an  excellent  hi.'^tortcal 
swmnaary  msy  fee  found  Jn  €he  Cctwoms- 
siONAL  RxcoRD  for  May  25.  1972.  pages 
1»0€1-1*)»,  It  the  reprint  of  testimony 
by  Prof.  Raoul  Barker  of  the  Harvard 
LanrSflbeol. 

diutl  lo  oojAaVd  aa  a*  diuii  Ui 


While  the  courts  have  not  given  recog- 
nltlDQ.  let  aione  aiH>rov»l.  to  this  doctrine, 
Ita  rffect  ifi  evident  almost  dally,  to  thoee 
who  are  involved  in  the  public  life  of  this 
country. 

m  July  and  Augtist  of  last  year,  tta 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Sep- 
aration of  Powers,  under  the  able  chair- 
manship of  Senator  Sam  Ekvin.  held  ex- 
tended hearings  on  this  subject  During 
those  hearings  I  testified  In  support  of  8. 
112». 

This  bill,  as  amexided.  would  require 
the  delivery  of  Information  requested  by 
oommittees  and  subcommittees  of  Con- 
gresB— or  by  the  QAO—unless  the  Presi- 
dent himself  signed  a  statement  invoking 
eieecutive  privtleg*  with  respect  to  the  tn- 
fonnotlon  In  poestlon. 

Ifallore  to  famish  either  tho  Informa- 
tion or  a  presidential  statement.  woaM 
rejwtft  in  a  denial  or  cutoff  of  the  funds 
of  the  agencv  involved. 

The  bill.  8.  1125.  constitutes  but  one 
of  the  many  efrort.<;  made  In  recent  years 
to  find  some  wwlcable  solution  to  the 
crowing  problenis  cau.sed  by  this  con- 
tinning  reffusal  of  Information  which  tihe 
Congress  needs  in  order  to  exercise  prop- 
er»y  fts  constitutional  authority  fc  the 
authorteafclon  and  appropriation  prooe«. 
The  experience  of  varloas  congres- 
sional committees,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Oeineral  Aocoonting  Offlf*.  confirms  the 
fact  that  some  prantlcaWe  resolution  of 
the  growing  constitutional  ten.slon  re- 
sulting from  the  lnfrea.slng  use  of  this 
doctrine  Is  needed  now  fts  never  before. 
As  Professor  Berger  prophesied: 

tTntfl  Congress  faces  irp  im  the  fart  <Tiat 
the  BwelHn?  tide  of  Brectmre  Privflege 
clafme  can  be  stemmed  rmH  bv  decisive  Qtin- 
eresslonal  action  executive  clftftns  will  con- 
tinue to  cfloer  0«ngre«8l©nal  performan**  of 
vital  functions.-   •:•-•  — -^-^  -   -'  '  --  '-"  '^  ~'- 

Under  our  system  of  government  with 
Its  separation  of  powers,  reasoned  and 
proper  use  of  the  powers  of  the  three 
branches  is  esfientlal.  The  position  now 
being  taken  by  the  executive  branch  In 
continuing  to  refuse  needed  irdormatloo 
to  Congress  and  the  GAO  is  both  a  cause 
and  a  symptom  of  the  steady  erosion  of 
the  anthorlty  of  Congress:  th*  result: 
a  dfepToportlonate  emphasis  on  the 
power  of  the  executive  branch 

As  presented  In  the  beginning  of  this 
talk,  the  right  of  the  Congress  to  know, 
fiideed  the  irsponslbllrty  and  dxrtv  of 
CnngTPss  to  obtain  stich  infonnaOon. 
rests  hi  larg?  part  on  the  most  funda- 
mental power  of  the  legislative  branch — 
the  power  of  the  puis*. 

After  some  three  decades  In  Govem- 
naeot.  It  has  now  beconw  clear  to  me 
thajt  the  steady  Increase  in  the  aubhortty 
of  the  executive  branch  over  the  teglEla- 
tSve.  accelerated  during  the  last  10  years, 
can  only  be  slammed  by  congressional 
utiazBtlon  of  that  power. 

a  we  are  to  preserve  the  dlgnHy  of 
the  Senate — m<yre  than  that.  If  we  are 
to  preserve  the  snthf)r4tT  fwwlgned  C^- 
gress  by  the  ConstlttiHon — the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  say.  "Yoo  will  not 
have  t*>eRe  funds  made  available  for  your 
us*  vmle«s  y««  give  us  the  trutli  about 
why  you  ar«  requesting  them.** 


u      B«»iaM|e,OHPQRTIBCEPy  ^iiss 

The  ACy^GF  ^iaffl^S^I^  ,feo  ti^- 
pctfc.   tAifler  tjw,  tjf ^'IquJJi  prtfer,  ■  " 

wWcft  ■^rLU*  owtted        _ 
The  l^g4aatw«WT(7p^ 
A  Tjirr  (,S-  ^0^7  tij '.  j^viai'''  tox  the  xxaii. 

tfnrmtlon  M  ^h^rmtas'.  «(tn*(0rtM!d "Ottflet  S* 
BM>ni9«ib  OpfMrtTieMy  Aet  of  ^M*i  taa  tof 
otbtt  puipoM*    '  .lirxitii  ^  J'bJ    b'lLOii  sib 

gest  the  «t*«nc^  fef  a  S^W"^  '  i  ' 
The  ACTiNd  i^lgrasjQprr  pro  tjm- 

PQ«. Tiie.cJarX.wJli  (a9i.|!^;roll.,  ;, 
The  D6gi4«t^''*  )t^«r^  p^^^epded  to  c^Zt 

the  r<in. 


The  ACnNO  PRKytjJt^Wi,'  pro'twi 
pore.  Without  ohjectlp^  ft'.is  bo  ordered. 

WJ-.  ROBERT  c:  Bt%l.>tr.PresI_ 
I  ask  unanltoous  cfMsent  that  thepe,  ^ 
anothet  tjuoruj^.aiifl  that  the  quorvup  be 
without  prejudice,  to,  ..£^j  ^IsUhgulshed, 
Senator  from  Kentucky  itilr .  Cooil ,  wi«i 
no  time  chained  apjJii^.hts-  anotoi^ij!. 

The  ACTING  PRJSIKENT  pro  t«Q- 
pore.  Without  objection.  It  Is  isQ  orcJeM^, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  PY^^IX,  I  sugge^.-<9ie 
absence  of  6  gtioyuifi,     .  ,,;„.■ 

Thfe  ACTING  ERES^IiWT  st^ 


pore.  The  cletk  wUT  pari  fb^/oU.- 

The  legislative  cj^rk  ittbcaed^tp  eU^ 
the  ron.  ;  .•;.-;(:) fit 

Mr.  COOK.  Mir-  presld^it.  I  ask  w^9i%; 
nxDUS  consent  thai  the  prdex  for  ihe  quo- 
rum caHheresclnd^^, 

The  ACTVSG  pESSIDfilTT  pro  tem^. 
pore.  with£>ut  ohfacHen,  it  Is  so  order^f^, 

Mr;  GOQK.  Mr.  Ptesidaitv  I  call  up  my 
aj^ndment  Ho.  12^2  tnd  bfik  that  ttJw 
.stated.    .         .    -   -     •'  -•  nr,:}032 

TlV8^  ACTINO  PRaCSIDGNT  pro  fea»: 
pere.  The  (onendineBt^ndfiiie  stated.--  ic 

The  legtolattvn  tjlerk  peoefceded  to  reMI 
tbfi  sanenctimnt. 

Mr.  (3QOK.MroPrB«UUilt  I  a«k  unaal* 
ra««s  ««««eat4hatil«rthet  isMdtmefa  the 
amendment  he  dispenaBd^vEith.   vr.  .:£5ic 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro^taftt^. 
pore.  Without,  tibjecttaa*'  Iteis  so  ardsnW, 
and  til*  tnneiadiiietit  AriBl  t«  pitntedlalbft 

RUCOM),^  "  - 

The  text  of  the  artwadnient  iaatftd*; 

Idub:  . 

On  page  lOiL  etrtoeAUS lineal?  »iro<agli« 
lB«l«»rt«J.  ao*  taSBrt  Jn.lteiv  thwrwcf  liie 
foiVowtng:  ,,  -..-i.,.;/,!    ,i::   :  ■..:':->■ 

(b)  ife  p«*t  of  tiie  n«it,p^nilMS  rf,t^  ^Bftt 
pbyatlon  ehsOl  taure  to  tba.^n^t;  o|.:W% 
private  person.'  t  ,. 

(e)  The  Corporatlort^  and  legil  sernces 
prograHW  MBteted  tey  the  eerptJtatlon.  -shsn 
t)e  aligiUK>  to  b»  trtMted  as  ikt.  ai^a&fm<^fen 
dsscrtbntta  section  179  6«>  fJl)  (B|.  of  the  In* 
ternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  ag  an  orgft- 
nla^oti  demrlbed  to  Be<jtloB  «Hic^^>  nf 
the  Tntwrnal  feesenve  Code  of  LAM  «*!<*  Is 
etenipt  from  ta^caJXon  under  section  5Dl(a> 
of  8U<*  Cbde.  If  sneh  treatments  art  can- 
fen**  in  fceeordajwe  w«h  tii*^  prcrvWlpns  of 
sudk  c«d».tb»Orpowitlen.*B*  legal  eefrtces 
pngrasw  ttsls£M»'%y  tite  Parpofetawa.  s^iw 
iw  BubjecS.  tn  an  prowlslon*  e*  sacii  oaA 
retemat  tP  •tbe'«»»«luc*  of  orgwtzwfloBa  ex- 
atnpt  fr«inrt»sajU««.  .  .^;r. ...i-v  ;  .;i-' 

-«»  ACTING  PBrKSUifflMT '  pWJ'  Wti^ 
pore,  xnwkr  tft«  preview  *i»#ftr.  the  «»^ 
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d«  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  is  roc- 
!!rind  for  not  to  exceed  45  minutes. 
•^CCWK^^Mr.  Prt-ldent.  at  ^  tta^ 
T  un  calling  up  my  amendment  No.  1382, 
SSaMwilto  the  tax-exempt  status  of  the 
?!iilServlce  Corporation.  I  am  also  sub- 
S&g  to  the  senate  th™«  ^^w junimd- 
S^tawhlch  modify  amendments  that  I 
SJ  wu-ller  submitted  to  the  Senate  on 

^^  Presldoit,  I  ask  unanimous  consait 
that  the  name  of  the  distinguished  Qea- 
Sor  from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs)  be 
\AAtA  as  a  cospoDSor  of  smendmaat  No. 
^5Jfland  the  other  three  amendments 
niMently  at  the  desk. 
•^  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  Pro  tem- 
aore  without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordM^. 
llr  C?OOK.  The  first  of  these  three 
anMBdments  deals  with  ongoing  reviews 
of  the  Corporation's  activities  by  the  C«- 
Oee  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
^  of  Economic  Opportunity.  It  Is  a 
Buxflflcation  of  my  original  amendment 

No  1280. 

The  second  amendment  provides  that 
the  President  of  the  United  Stat^  shall 
Mjpolnt  no  less  than  three  mmibers  of 
ST Ove-man  executive  committee.  This 
Bjixlifles   my    original    amendment   No. 

1381 

The  last  amendment  deals  with  the 
legislative  advocacy  activities  of  the  Cor- 
Doration's  attorneys  and  modifies  amenri- 
mmt  No.  1384  dealing  with  that  same 

Before  going  any  furtha-  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nilsoh),  the  dlstoi- 
lulshed  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoHDALE),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cuawston),  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  JAvrrs)  for  their  suggestions 
and  cooperation  in  working  out  these 
compromise  amendments.  While  I  am 
not  completely  satisfied  with  what  these 
amendments  accomplish.  I  do  beUeve 
they  are  the  best  we  can  obtata  under 
the  circumstances. 

In  regard  to  the  amendments  of  tax 
exempt  status  and  legislative  advocacy  or 
lobbying.  I  believe  that  we  are  about  to 
breathe  life  Into  a  legal  entity  to  be 
leparate  and  hadependent  from  Con- 
gress which  will  be  entrusted  with  the 
wsponslbfflty   of   providing   access   for 
Americans,  who  could  not  otherwise  af- 
ford it,  to  attorneys  and  courts  to  achieve 
an  orderly  resolution  of  conflict.  Its  rc- 
soarces  will  be  limited  and  its  cost  borne 
by  American  taxpayers.  These  resources 
can  easily  be  dissipated  through  their  ap- 
pUcation  to  activities  which  Individuals 
within  the  Corporation  may  decide  to  be 
necessary  areas  of  involvement  for  the 
Corporation.  By  giving  the  Corporation 
clear  direction  through  defining  and  chr- 
cumscrlblng  permissible  areas  of  activity, 
these  limited  resources  can  be  marshaled 
in  the  most  effective  manner  possible. 

When  Congress  expresses  Its  vrtll  and 
circumscribes  permissible  areas  of  in- 
volvement, creative  attorneys,  rattier 
than  devising  schemes  of  circumventing 
congressional  mandates,  should  expand 
that  effort  on  bdialf  of  their  cUents  in 
permissible  areas. 

Section  90«(e)  represents  a  less  tiiMi 
adequate  attempt  at  dealing  with  the 
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question  of  lobbying  activities  by  Carpo- 
raticn  attorneys.  This  section  provides 
that  Coiporatlso  attomaya  "who  are  not 
representing  a  client  or  grow  of  cllentB 
refrain"  from  lobbylni.  Ctearly.  the  con- 
verse of  this  section  Is  that  a  Corporation 
attorney  who  represents  any  cUent  is 
given  an  unfettered  IMn^  to  lobby. 

I  personally  take  offense  at  the  Inclu- 
sion of  this  section  because  the  f  aUaclous 
assumption  in  Justification  can  only  be 
that  we  as  leglalators  are  totrfly  un- 
aware of  the  proWems  confronting  the 
poor,  or  even  if  these  problems  were  to 
occur  to  us.  we  are  so  *>"««»**'•  **!** 
only  pressure  in  the  form  of  I^gai  Serv- 
ices Corporation  lobbying  can  force  us 
to  action.  ^  „  ^         .      .^^. 

Apart  from  this.  I  fall  to  understand 
what  It  Istntiic  nature  trf  lobbying  which 
requires  that  this  be  done  by  Conf**- 
tlon  attorneys  who  are  being  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government,  Ti^ls  an  un- 
necessary dlhitlon  of  the  servloes  to  be 
provided  by  the  Corporation.  I^  serv- 
ices are  defined  in  this  bfll  as  legal  ad- 
vice, legal  representation,  legal  rfs^rch. 
and  education  concemhig  legal  rights 
and  responsibilities.  Lobbying  properly 
Vi.  not  hicluded  in  that  definition. 

TWs  section  Is  at  best  a  very  <»««"- 
ous  precedent  for  governmental  subsidi- 
zation of  the  private  advocacy  of  pw- 
tlcular  Ideas.  I  question  the  compati- 
bility of  the  tax-exempt  status  conferred 
upon  tiie  Legal  Services  Corporation  by 
this  legislation  with  the  unrestricted  li- 
cense to  engage  in  legislative  «*Jocacy. 
Other  organizations,   not  funded  by 
the  Congress,  engaging  In  similar  artlyl- 
ties  would  have  a  very  questlonaWe  claim 
to  tax-exempt  status  under  the  jesnla- 
tlons  of  the  Ditemal  Revenue  Code.  Ye^ 
title  IX  not  only  confers  tax-exempt 
status  on  the  Corporation,  but  also  de- 
nies the  right  of  the  Commissioner  and 
district  directors  of  Internal  Revenue 
to  remove  the  tax  exemption  from  the 
Corporation  for  engaging  to  activities 
that  IR8  would  ordinarily  deem  Imper- 
missible. Certainly,  this  constitutes  pre- 
ferred  treatment    for    a    Government- 
chartered  corporation  publicly  fvmded, 
tn  violation  of  our  traditional  Inhibition 
against  selective  Government  support. 

In  1958  to  the  case  of  Cammamno  v. 
United   Sfofes— 358  U.S.  498— the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  tn  computtog 
Federal  Income  tax,  sums  paid  by  tax- 
payers to  an  organiration  which  to  turn 
expend  said  funds  ta  an  extensive  pub- 
licity campaign   designed   to  pemiade 
voters  to  cast  their  baDots  agalnstpr^ 
posed  State  Initiated  legislation  which 
would  have  serlouriy  affected  taxpayer's 
business,  may  not  be  deducted  from  gross 
Income    as    "ordinary    and    necessary 
business  expenses  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  The  Court  also  upheld  Treas- 
ury regulations  which  forbid  the  deduc- 
tion of  sums  expended  for  the  promotion 
or  defeat  of  legislation.  Briefly,  two  cases 
from  two  different  drcults  came  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  were  combined.  In 
one   case,  the  petitioners   who  Jointly 
owned  a  one-fourth  partnership  In  a 
wholesale  beer   distributorship  became 
members  of,  and  paid  dues  to.  the  Wash- 
ington   Beer    Wholesalers    Association 
The  association  established  a  trust  fund 


as  a  repository  for  asseasments  coUected 
from  Its  members  to  help  finance  »  state- 
wide publicity  program  urging  the  de- 
feat of  certain  legislation  affecting  the 
petitioners  which  was  to  bo  pl«c«d  o^ 
the  ballot  as  a  referendum  to  be  XO"*" 
on  in  the  general  election.  The  petition- 
ers  attempted  to  deduct  as  a ^nalnessex- 
pense  funds  paid  to  the  assessment  ti^ 
fund  as  their  share  of  the  partnership 
assessment.  The  district  court  ruled,  Mid 
was  afBrmed  by  the  court  of  WHJeals.  that 

the  payments  made  to  the  timt  fund 
were  expended  for  the  ««e»t  ^theleg- 
Islatlon  wlthta  the  meaning  of  the  Treas- 
ury regulatlcos  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  and  were  therefore  not  deduct- 
ible as  "ordinary  and  necessary  busi- 
ness expenses. 

In  the  second  case,  the  petitionera  to- 
gether with  eight  other  Arkansas  liquor 
wholesaler*,  organised  the  Arkansas 
Legal  Control  Associates,  Inc..  as  a 
means  of  coordinating  their  efforts  to 
persuade  votiffs  of  Arkansas  to  vote 
against  a  proposed  statewide  prohibition 
initiative  which  was  placed  on  the  bal- 
lot to  be  voted  on  In  the  general  election, 
■me  petitioner  attempted  to  deduct  his 
portiton  of  the  contr»>ution  to  the  orga- 
nisation as  a  business  expense.  The  tax 
court  uphdd  the  action  of  the  commls- 
aloner  ta  disallowing  the  deduction  and 
the     court     of     appeals     unanimously 

affirmed.  ..     -^ 

In  the  Cammarano  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  pointed  out  that  since  118  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  commissioner 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  have 
continuously  denied  expenditures  for  the 
promotion  or  defeat  of  leglslatimi  asde- 
ductlble  from  gross  Income.  "Hie  Court 
also  extended  the  provisions  of  an  ear- 
lier case.  Teiffle  MfUs  Securities  v  Com- 
missioner (814  U.S.  326)  by  stating: 

We  think  that  the  Regulatloos  must  be 
construed  to  n»»n  wbat  they  ■ay-^that  not 
only  lobbying  expense,  but  •!» '^^'P;^* 
for  -the  promotloB  or  defeat  oT  legWlatton. 
the  exploltaUon  of  propaganda.  Including 
adverttalng"  are  nondeductible. 


While  this  case  is  not  to  be  cited  and 
not  to  be  to  be  construed  as  to  be  exactiy 
on  point  with  the  present  situation,  the 
case  is  cited  for  the  express  reason  of 
presenting  the  philosophical  anient 
that  the  taxpayers  should  not  subsidize 
even  ind&ectly  through  the  tax  ex«mpt 
mechanism  the  advocacy  of  any  ^^ic- 
ular  potat  of  view.  The  Court  further 

stated:  

B&tber.  It  appeara  to  us  to  expreeB  a  deter- 
mlnatlon  by  Congress  that  since  P^irc^J*" 
publWty  can  Uiflueoee  the  faU  <fj^»^ 
tton  which  wUl  axr^ct.  directly  oc  todtr^tly. 
aU  In  the  communltx.  rr«ryon*  In  tb«  com- 
munity ahould  etand  on  the  same  looitlng 
as  regards  tte  purchase  so  far  as  the  Ttws- 
viry  trf  th«  X»ilted  States  te  ooncemed. 

Furthermore  the  Court  quoted  Judge 
Learned  Hand  who  said  in  a  1930  case— 
5Iec  V.  CommissUmer,  42  Fed  2d  184— 

that: 

PoUtical  agitation  as  such  la  outalde  tha 
statute,  however  Innocent  the  »»?»■_•  5^": 
ooveniee  of  that  eort  muat  be  ctm&MeMa 
without  public  eubvantlon:  the  Tre«niry 
stands  aside  from  them. 

I  might  add  that  Justice  Douglas  wrote 
a  concurring  opinion  In  which  he  said 
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"deductioiia  are  a  matter  of  grace  not  of 
right."  Juatlce  Douglaa  further  said  very 
eloquently: 

To  hold  th«t  this  lUm  of  exp*nee  must  be 
■llowvd  M  m  deduotton  would  be  to  glTe  tm- 
p«tu«  to  the  Tlew  f»Ttred  In  tome  qxiartew 
timt  Fint  AicMndmrat  rlflxta  must  be  pro- 
tected by  tax  ezemptloD*.  But  that  prafH 
oeltlon  MTon  of  Um  notion  tkuU  Flnt 
Amendment  rights  axe  aocnahotk  not  fuUy 
realized  unlee*  they  are  mbcldlzed  by  the 
State.  Such  a  notion  runa  counter  to  our 
declalona  .  .  .  and  may  Indeed  conflict  with 
the  underlying  premlM  that  a  complete 
handfl-off  policy  oo  the  part  ot  garammant 
la  at  tlmea  tb*  only  ooune  oooaiateot  wttb 
Ptrat  Amendment  rlfhta. 

If  the  Justification  for  the  Corporation 
la  to  remove  legal  aerrlccs  attorneys 
from  political  Infhience,  I  see  no  merit 
In  Injecting  them  beck  Into  the  ptdltlcal 
arena  by  allowing  them  to  lobby. 

Next  I  would  like  to  address  the  ques- 
tion of  review  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  even  with  clear  con- 
gressional guidance  on  parameters  for 
legal  services  activity  under  the  Corpo- 
ration, much  will  depend  on  the  dili- 
gence of  the  Individuals  and  the  systen 
by  which  the  Corporation  is  to  be  gov- 
erned. Properly  structuring  the  govern- 
ance would  be  ev«n  more  critical,  if  spe- 
cific statutory  rules  and  guidelines  are 
absent. 

A  basic  question  remains:  To  whom 
shall  the  governing  board  of  the  Corpo- 
ration be  accountable?  The  answer  is: 
Board  members  are  accountable  to  the 
appointing  authority. 

It  seems  reasonable  that,  in  a  demo- 
cratic nation.  In  a  program  almost  to- 
tally supported  by  tax  dollars,  those  who 
will  control  a  multimillion-dollar  pro- 
gram, with  board  authority  and  thou- 
sands of  employees,  should  be  primarily 
accountable  and  responsible  to  elected 
representatives  of  the  people. 

Yet,  It  is  proposed  that  nine  of  19 
board  members  primarily  owe  their  ap- 
pointments not  to  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  the  Government,  but 
to  private  groups  and  individuals  re- 
ceiving funds  from  or  employed  under 
leg&l  serrlces.  These  nine  will  owe  their 
loyalty,  not  to  the  public,  but  to  those 
private  persons  and  organizations  which 
arranged  their  appointments. 

This  prdalem  combined  with  section 
913.  which  prohibits  any  Federal  control 
over  the  Corporation  and  Its  activities 
gives  me  cause  for  great  concern.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  have  some  review  of  the 
Corporation's  actMUes. 

My  Eimendment  to  section  91 S  would 
provide  for  continued  review  of  the  Cor- 
poration by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  insure  adherence  to  the 
guidelines  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

•nils  amendment  does  not  give  the 
IDirector  of  OEO  or  OMB  veto  power  over 
specific  actions  of  the  Corporation,  but 
merely  provides  for  ongoing  review  of 
its  programs  and  actions.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  amendment  to  be  unreasoaabl«, 
or  heavy  handed.  I  believe  It  will  provide 
the  focus  on  problems  that  Is  necessary- 
far  Congress  to  review  and  take  appro- 
priate action. 


Furthermore,  the  amendment  states 
that  any  sach  Office  ot  Management  and 
Budget  or  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity review  will  not  violate  the  code 
of  professional  responsibility  and  can- 
ons of  ethics  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

Last.  Mr.  President,  is  my  amend- 
ment on  the  Executive  Committee.  This 
amendment  merely  insures  that  the 
President  shall  appoint  a  majority  of 
the  members,  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee. I  Qilnk  that  we  are  all  aware  that 
In  £uiy  corporation  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee Is  em  extremely  important  unit. 
Its  responsfbfllties  can  include  the  very 
important  fimctlon  of  running  the  cor- 
poration on  an  almost  day-to-day  basis. 
In  effect,  the  Executive  Committee  has 
the  potential  to  act  as  the  de  facto,  if 
not  the  de  Jure,  board  of  directors.  I 
believe  ttils  amendment  to  be  just  an- 
other device  to  insure  the  accotmtabil- 
Ity  of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
4^  minutes  remaining 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr  President.  I  yield  the 
floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  the  Senator  yielding  himself 
time  from  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
1 3rield  the  Senator  from  New  York  what- 
ever time  he  requires  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  we  .started 
out  opposing  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Cook)  .  We 
have  ended  up  working  them  out  in  such 
a  way  as  to  represent,  in  our  judgment, 
a  constructive  contribution  to  the  bilL 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr  Cook)  for  two  things: 
First,  his  ideas,  which  are  the  basis  for 
these  amendments;  and.  second,  his  good 
will  in  terms  of  working  out  the  prob- 
lems, accepting  a  rather  difficult  time 
like  this  in  which  to  place  them  before 
the  Senate,  because  he  did  not  know  and 
neither  did  we,  that  we  could  work  them 
out.  He  might  have  found  himself  embar- 
rassed by  the  absence  of  Senators,  and 
so  forth.  So  on  both  counts  he  certainly 
met  the  high  tradition  we  expect  of 
Members  of  this  body. 

Taking  the  amendments  in  series,  if  I 
may.  it  is  the  view  of  the  managers  of  the 
bill  that  the  matter  of  applying  for  ex- 
emptions from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  receive  contributions  put  the 
Corporation  at  no  disadvantage.  There  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  subjected 
to  the  same  tests  that  other  recipients 
are  subjected,  because  it  Is  our  purpose 
to  make  it  a  form  of  national  legal  aid 
society,  and  a  naticaial  legal  aid  society, 
if  it  received  contributions,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  exactly  those  restraints,  so  we  do 
not  see  that  that  is  imposing  anything 
unreasonable  upon  this  Corporation. 
The  next  amendment  relates  to  the 


review  of  the  corporation's  activities  I9 
the  Office  of  Iifimagemeiit  pud  Budnt 
We  think  thst  the  matter  as  now  nad- 
ifted — that  is,  to  antborlze  review  and 
comments  Is  a  reasonable  <iaaliflcattoa 
to  the  professional  relationship. 

We  objected  seriously  to  vesting  in 
the  Of&ce  of  Management  and  Budget 
the  power  to  take  action  as  a  super 
Inspection  agency,  and  the  Seimtor 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  made  tbat 
chsmge  at  our  request.  Hence,  I  Join 
him  in  the  amendment. 

The  third  amendment  relates  to 
members  of  the  executive  committee. 
The  composition  has  been  somewhat 
changed  to  give  a  majority  to  the 
President's  members  as  it  were;  that 
is,  the  10  of  the  19  a(>poInted  by  the 
President  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate.  We  find  this  no  gatl 
problem.  Therefore,  we  left  reorganlza- 
tlon  of  the  executive  committee  to  re- 
Sect  our  fundamental  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  the  final  amendment 
deals  with  so-called  lobbying  concern. 
We  have  gone  in  that  regard  a  good 
deal  further  than  we  wished  to  go,  but 
we  realize  that  assurance  was  neces- 
sary in  light  of  the  history  of  this 
agency  In  terms  of  legal  services  and 
the  widespread  complaints  of  many  of 
the  Members — even  If  not  Justified  in 
many  cases. 

Efforts  here  have  been  made  and  many 
speeches  have  been  made  about  curbing 
them.  We  believe  that  the  amendment 
which  we  have  worked  out  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  goes  a  long  way  to 
meet  those  objections  and  worries  and  at 
the  same  time  leaves  the  Corporation's 
activities  with  intejs^ty  for  the  purpose 
of  representing  the  poor,  as  lawyers. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  we  have  pro- 
vided for  that  part  of  relationship  to  the 
body  of  law  which  adheres  in  the  func- 
tions of  any  private  attorney.  Indeed, 
private  attorneys  can  lobby,  too,  in  a 
general  way,  but  we  have  restricted  this 
Corporation  somewhat,  which  is  publicly 
financed,  from  that  kind  of  activity. 

Finally,  of  course,  they  are  all  subject 
to  the  code  of  professional  responsibility 
and  the  canon  of  ethics  of  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

So,  Mr.  President,  again  I  state  that  it 
is  a  tribute  to  the  puWlc  spirit  of  the 
Senator  from  Blentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  and 
his  desire  to  contribute  rather  than  de- 
tract from  this  legislation  that  we  have 
been  able  to  work  out  these  vexing  prob- 
lems In  a  manner  which  is  satisfactory 
to  the  managers  and  satisfactory  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  . 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nkisdn)  Is  now  here.  As  for  me.  as  man- 
ager on  the  part  of  the  minority,  these 
amendments  are  acceptable. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  and  I  have  discussed 
these  amendments,  and  the  staff  has 
worked  on  some  of  the  details  and  some 
modifications.  I  agree  with  the  explana- 
tion and  the  objective  of  the  amendments 
as  presented  by  the  Senator  from  Kai- 
tucky,  and  with  the  comments  made  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  There  is  no 
point  in  my  repeating  what  has  been 
said.  The  amendments  are  acceptable  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 
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jjje  pRBSmiKG   OFFICER.    Is    aU 

Ur  COOK.  Mr.  Presldmt.  I  move  the 
;wioB  d  nnmiVnfiBi  No,  1282. 

It   NELSON.  Mr.  Prasideiat,  I  yield 
fc-ck  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
^Sie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
Hnn  is  on  agreeing  to  amendmenta  num- 
hlwed  1282  (putting  the  question). 

The  amendments  were  agreedto. 

■^  FRJSSimNO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  state  the  next  amendment. 

The  leglalatlrB  cleric  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendmCDt. 

Mr  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaiu- 
awufl  consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
unendment  be  <Jl«Pens^w^. 

TnaePRESIDXNG  OFFICER.  Without 
oWection.lt  is  so  ordered. 

TBie  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows:  ^^       , 

on  page  128.  Una  30.  .trtka  the  word 
..j^Snir   «id   inaart   In  Ueu   ther^jf  the 

"^acept  ••  provided  for  In  snbeertlon 
,M  of  thla  »c«on,  nothing." 

on  page  12«,  foUowtog  Una  4.  add  the  fol- 
\M^  iutaectton  to  proposed  ««rtlon 

*^(h^  Nothlna  in  thla  leetlon  shaU  be  <mi- 
.iru«i  u  Umltlng  tha  ai»tharity  of  the  Office 
o^toDSie^ntind  Budget  or  the  Offl«»  of 
SonS^  opportunity   to   initiate    and   to 

SSTneS-kry  ^^^.^^'^'^  ^: 
Sense  to  ttm  prtwteiona  of  tWa  WOe^  »^ 
Preview  and  anbmlt  comments  upon  th« 
S«por.«on'»  annual  Midget  r^^^w*  •*  ^^« 
SS  H  la  tranamlttwl  to  the  Con«r««. 
^c)  The  reviews  of  subsection  (b)  ahaU 
be  conducted  In  accordance  with  the  code  of 
oJofe^lonal  reaponalbUJty  and  canons  of 
SScs  !S^  ^ican  Bar  As80<:*»"°^°;- 
^ns  the  confidentiality  of  the  attomey- 

oUent  relattoaaJatp." 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  ^'^^^  ^^J  *^ 
adoption   of   amendment  No.    1280,   as 

■^raESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified  (iHitting  the  QiiesWo?,^-        ,^ 
The    amendment,    as    modified,    was 

*^Se  PUESnMNG  OFFICER.  The  cl«* 
wfll  read  the  nort  amendment. 

The    legWattve    clerk    procewied    to 
i-ead  the  amendment  on  page  111. 
■  Mr.COOK.Mr.PreBidBnt,IaskuiMml- 
mous  consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

■nie  PBBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendm«it,  as  modlfled.  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  111.  Une  -,  »trtX»  out  Unea  4 
through  10  toch-lvtfy,  and  iJtaart  m  U»u 
thereof  the  foDowtng: 

"(d)  The  board  may  eatabUah  an  eaweutlve 
cxnnmlttea  of  five  niemters  of  the  board, 
which  shaU  include  the  chalnMn  of  the 
board  and  at  least  one  director  ^pointed 
pursukat  to  paragraph  (a)(4)  of  eectJon 
904  (a)  and  one  appointed,  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  CB)  or  (2)  (C)  of  such  secUon. 
Not  leas  than  three  of  the  members  of  the 
executive  committee  shall  he  from  among 
thoee  memhera  of  the  board  appointed  by 
the  PreddeDt  pursuant  to  section  904(a)  (1) 
of  this  tltJa.  ThB  ahalrman  of  the  board  shall 
aerve  as  the  oha&man  of  the  exeoutlve  oom- 
mlttee.  The  cbairmaa  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee nay  dealgnaite  another  momber  of  the 
exeouUve  comotttaa  to  aot  In  hla  ah— noe." 


Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  FrmMtant.  1  aofve  tbe 
sdopttoo  ot  amendBMDt  Mb.  latl,  as 

Tnodlfled.  

The  PBBSZDINO  OFFICER.  Tbe  Ques- 
tloD  Is  oa  agreetaig  to  tte  am«3dnent  as 
modified  iputt^  the  «ua>ttMi> . 
Tbe   amen^aaofci   as   modlflert,    was 

The  FRESIDXNO  OFFICER.  Tbe  clerk 
will  read  tbe  next  amend  met. 

Tbe  Inglfllfttlyf  clei±  proceeded  to  read 
tbs  amendmoit  aa  page  116. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Preeiden*.  I  ask  unan- 
imous conaeni  thai  further  TtMObag  of 
the  aaaendBoent  be  disp^Mdwlth. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  WHhout 
objecticm,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified.  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  pace  lie.  strike  oat  llnaa  5  throu«b  14 
and  Insert  In  Uaa  taaveof  tha  foUowtag: 

"(e)(1)  The  CorporaUon  shall  aatabllali 
and  publlab  prooeduras  and  guldrilaas  to  en- 
sure that  no  ttmds  or  paraonnel  mada  avail- 
able by  the  Corporation  shaU  he  uaed  to 
undertake  to  «»*"«"«•  the  paaaaga  or  dtf  sat 
at  any  propoead  eonvantlon,  coostltutUmal 
aacndznent,  code,  statute,  axaouttve  order, 
ordlnaooe,  regulation,  rule,  or  itaillar  enaet- 
mant  or  promulgatton  oonaldared  In  any 
form  l»y  any  laglslatlva  body  by  lapreasrnta 
tloos  to  sudh  body  (or  commlttaa  or  mamher 
thereof)     or    any    abufiar    activity    except 


"(A)  an  attorney  npreaenthig  an  riJglble 
mamher  of  tbe  cUant  oommunlty  la  re- 
quested by  BUDh  member  to  make  jwicfa  rep- 
sentatlon  or  undertake  sw*  acttvtty  and 
such  lepreeentatlnn  or  activity  la  earried  out 
la  t,  manner  which  doee  not  Identify  the 
Corporation  or  any  legal  sarvlcea  program  re- 
ceiving aaststance  frotn  the  Corporation  with 
such  repreaentatlon  or  activity: 

"(B)  perBonnel  at  the  Corporation  or  any 
legal  servlcea  program  receiving  flnanrlal 
^•mimtj^ni^  from  the  CorporaUon  are  re- 
quested by  a  l^^ialatlTe  body  (or  committee 
or  monhsr  thereof)  to  make  auoh  repreaenta- 
tlon or  iindartake  such  aotlvtty. 

"(3)  ProoedursB  and  guldellnea  eetabllahed 
by  the  Corporation,  under  paragraph  (l)  of 
this  aobaectlon  rtiaU  ensure  that,  where  ap- 
pUeable,  lepresentatlona  or  aetlvltlea  per- 
mitted under  that  paragraph  are  undertaken 
In  a  m*-""«^  which  ta  conalatent  with  tlxe 
Code  of  Profesatonal  BeaponalbUltleB  and 
Canons  of  Ethics  of  the  American.  Bar  Aaeo- 
clatlon." 

"(3)  No  funds  provided  by  the  Corpora- 
tion Shall  be  utfllaed  for." 


Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  amendment  No.  1284.  as 
modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agredng  to  the  amendment. 
as  modified  i  putting  the  question  K 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  again 
to  extend  my  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  J&vrrs) 
and  the  dlrtinguiahed  Senator  from  Wis- 
conan  ^Mr.  Nblsonj. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hhcska)  is  recognized  to 
call  up  his  moti(m. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  me 

)ust  1  minute? 

Mr.  HROSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

I  want  to  express  appreciation  to  the  dls- 


fnBB  Kentaeky  (Mr. 

Cook)  hott  tat  tbe  ftwiflrnwt  o«  Ws 
ideas.  irSilch  he  baa  demoiB*r«ted_to  pr«- 
senttaw  tbeae  aaaendmrnia.  and  Maotar 
the  good  will  whteh  he  haasliuwiiMWiMra 
tte  VaitiliUlii  oa batb sides tethe  eCDrt 
10  work  oak  aa  agieaaaent  wtth  jiupMt 
not  onlsr  to  Ids  anwadmenta  takaJaato 
the  whole  bill,  aad  I  personally  appvad- 
ate  his  ODoperatlaii. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President  I  thaak  tbe 
Senater  from  West  Vtrglnia. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Prealdent.  1  siMSiest 
the  abeeace  of  •  quorma.^^ 

The  WUBfllDINa  OFFlCkiU.  On  whoae 
time  Is  tbe  absenoe  of  a  «a>rum  being 
suggested'? 

Mr.  BHUBKA.  On  my  time. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  proceed  to  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roH.  ^    ,      . 

Mr.  HBU8KA.  Mr.  Prealdaat,  I  ask 
,iT^Ti<ii«/TH«  conswit  that  the  ordor  for 
the  qnonun  caM  be  resclmled. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER    Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered, 
jwranr  to  cosfam  ths  aau.  to  coKJurtm 
WTTB  ntanroomifs 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  1  move 
that  tbe  pendta*  measure,  8.  3018,  be 
commttmd  to  tbe  fletmle  Committee  tm 
the  Jwildary.  with  tastructtsoe  to  report 
it  f orttrwttii  to  ttoe  Senate  after  deleting 
ttietetiem  Its  tWe  Et 

The  PRBSIDOIO  OFFICER.  "Hie  ques- 

tionlsoathemotioa. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  yield 

hlmseif? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  myadf  10  mln- 

The  PRESnaiNG  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  agreement,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  will  have  1  hour  andtiie 
Senator  from  Wiaconsto  wttl  have  1  hour. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
Mr  HRUSKA-  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
siwport  of  my  motion  to  commit  8.  8010 
bo  the  Senate  Committee  on  tte  Jadi- 
dMxy  with  instnBttons  to  report  nxat 
to  the  Senate  forthwith,  with  title  IX 
thereof  deleted. 

Approval  of  this  motkm  win  have  no 
other  effect  upon  the  bill  than  to  sfirte 
title  rx,  which  seeks  to  create  a  L<gal 
Services  Corporation.  The  legal  servlees 
program  now  m  effect  will  oontinue  as  It 
now  exists  if  this  motion  is  adopted. 

Title  £Z  aetia  to  estatailab  a  national 
lisgal  Services  CorporattMi.  The  declared 
aim  of  tiie  Corporatton  Is  to  prov^ 
necessary  legal  services  for  thoee  wbo 
could  not  otherwtse  afford  them.  At  least 
we  are  told  that  this  is  Its  aim.  As  wna- 
ten.  howe«r.  the  Corporation  would  cre- 
ate mort  havoc  with  our  legal  and  potlt- 
ical  Institutioais  and  society's  stmetmiB 
than  it  woidd  create  by  way  «rf  reform  or 
constructive  reaulta. 

Let  it  be  plainly  understood  at  the  otit- 
aet  tiiat  thia  Senator  favors  the  cooccpi 
of  providing  le«al  services  to  the  nee<^. 
Aa  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Commtttee  on  the  Judidaiy,  it  has  l«mg 
been  my  eonoem  that  there  la  often  ta- 
sufflcioit  aeceas  to  and  availabdity  of 
our  legal  and  judicial  systems  lor  a  sbd- 
stantial  portkm  of  the  Amerton  pubilc- 
They  cannot  afford  such  servlees.  Where 
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tbcre  b  true  need  and  an  Individual  can- 
not obtain  legal  representatlc»i  because 
of  a  poverty  condition  or  Insufficient  re- 
sooroea,  we  ahould  Indeed  act  to  provide 
for  mv^  wrvlees. 

The  reeord  la  quite  clear  on  this  Sena- 
tor%  rapport  of  legal  services  for  Indi- 
cants. Leas  than  2  years  ago.  It  was  my 
prMleg*  to  sptHisor  and  work  for  the 
pasaaee  of  amendments  to  the  Criminal 
JiMtlea  Act  which  provided  for  broader 
representation  and  Improved  fees  in  cases 
where  defendants  In  criminal  actions  are 
unable  to  themsdvea  p«iy  for  the  serv- 
leea  of  counsd.  I  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
original  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964  as 
well.  This  background  Is  provided  to  In- 
dicate that  this  S«iatoT  Is  not  without 
credentials  or  eicperlence  to  speak  on  this 
subject. 

Noncriminal  cases  Involving  the  poor 
can  be  equally  deserving  of  Federal  funds 
for  representation,  but  the  basis  must  be 
limited.  This  is  where  the  provisions  now 
before  us  break  down.  In  my  estima- 
tion, they  would  perpetuate  and  aggra- 
vate existing  problems,  while  at  the  same 
III  time  adding  some  new  ones  because  of 

the  nature  of  the  Oorporatlon  sought  to 
be  established. 

E^?ery  program  Is  bound  to  have  its 
abuses.  Isolated  Instances  of  abuae  have 
to  be  ezpceted  In  any  effort  which  em- 
ploys Individuals  of  diverse  views  and 
beliefs  through  every  part  of  the  coim- 
try.  In  the  case  of  the  existing  legal  serv- 
ices program  undc  OBO,  however,  abuses 
have  evidently  been  more  frequent  and 
pronounced  than  anyone  would  have  a 
right  to  expect.  All  of  us  have  been  made 
aware  of  a  substantial  number  of  In- 
stances in  which  attorneys  engaged  by 
OBO  have  used  their  positions  for  Im- 
proper representation,  unauthorized  po- 
litical activities,  smd  many  acts  of  indis- 
cretion. 

The  present  OEO  legal  services  pro- 
gram does  contain  an  unusual  potential 
for  abuse.  It  also  has  a  very  glaring  rec- 
ord of  many  Instances  of  abuse.  Adequate 
.supervision  and  c<Hitrol  Is  not  being  pro- 
vided. 

Under  the  so-called  thoroughly  inde- 
pendsnt  Legal  Services  Corporation  In  8. 
3010,  the  situation  wUl  become  Immeas- 
urably worse,  aection  913  forecloses  vlr- 
tnally  every  form  of  Interest,  oversight. 
sunenrlslcm.  monitoring,  or  control. 
While  I  am  sympathetic  with  the  desire 
of  the  program's  proponents  to  avoid 
harmful  political  leverage,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  taxpayer's  dollars.  The  right 
kind  of  supervision,  oversight,  and  moni- 
toring la  certainly  required.  Under  sec- 
tion 913,  every  department,  officer,  or 
agency  of  the  Government  Is  barred  from 
9tMng  legitimate  oversight  or  inquiry 
Into  the  effective  and  proper  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  by  employees  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. This  extends  to  the  control,  as  well, 
of  groups  that  perform  under  the  axis- 
plces  of  the  Corporation. 

The  bin  does  not  bar  representation 
of  arrested  persons  before  Interrogation 
or  Information.  In  parole  revocation 
cases.  In  Juvenile  court  matters.  In  prison 
dlsetpitne  ea8«&  and  so  forth.  Fortunate- 
ly. I  bdlere  there  will  be  an  amendment 
oflwed  to  correct  this  problem  of  crimi- 
nal representation.  There  will  also  be 


other  amendments,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  proposed  by  this  Senator 
and  some  by  others.  However,  as  I  said 
on  June  7,  I  am  very  dubious  as  to 
whether  any  number  of  amendments  can 
correct  the  numerous  very  serious  prob- 
lems which  exist  regarding  this  Corpo- 
ration. This  is  why  I  have  moved  to  ef- 
fect deletion  of  this  portion — rule  IX — 
of  the  pending  bill.  This  entire  corpora- 
tion concept  should  be  assigned  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  where  it  will  re- 
ceive the  study  it  needs  and  deserves. 

That  sublert  of  a-s-Mgnment  and  re- 
sponsibility, however.  I  do  not  Intend 
to  explore  or  advocate  at  this  time.  That 
is  for  another  time,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr  President,  perhaps  no  flaw  in  the 
bill  is  more  revealing  ttian  the  one  dis- 
crepancy which  appears  to  set  the  tone 
for  all  of  title  IX  .\lthough  this  title 
does  establish  priorities  for  those  indi- 
viduals who  are  truly  needy,  title  IX 
does  not  forbid  representation  of  the 
nonpoor  or  voluntary  poor.  Some  have 
argued  that  there  ;  re  certain  Issues 
which  ought  to  be  litigated  as  matters 
of  concern  to  poor  people  as  a  class,  even 
if  the  client  him.-^elf  is  not  poor  This  Is 
a  proposition  ';^-hlch  I  find  most  unfor- 
tunate and  which  should  be  rejected 
when  it  comes  to  the  use  of  Federal 
funds.  As  a  memt)er  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  am  seriously  disturbed  by 
the  impact  this  type  of  thinking  can 
have  on  our  already  overcrowded  judicial 
system.  And.  Mr.  President,  that  does  not 
mean  only  the  Federal  Judicial  system. 
It  includes  the  buslne.ss,  the  time,  and 
the  resources  in  manpow^er  of  the  State 
systems  as  well,  because  we  do  have 
transferability  of  cases  from  one  S3rs- 
tem  to  another,  and  there  will  be  the 
natural  law  of  water  seeking  its  own  level 
asserting  itself.  Wherever  there  is  great- 
est congestion,  there  will  be  an  effort  to 
go  if  the  desire  is  to  delay  the  trial  of 
an  issue  in  a  law  case.  or.  on  the  other 
hand,  if  there  is  a  desire  to  speed  up  the 
consideration  of  a  case,  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  go  to  the  system  which  is  least 
crowded.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am 
gravely  concerned  over  the  lack  of  op- 
portunity which  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  had  to  consider  this  legislation.  I 
have  tried  to  remedy  this  by  an  amend- 
ment, which  I  may  call  up  later  should 
the  present  motion  fail.  My  amendment 
would  give  the  Judiciary  Committee  leg- 
islative iurlsdlction  over  future  amend- 
ments to  title  IX.  Such  an  amendment 
cannot,  however,  repair  damage  which 
has  already  been  done. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  legsJ  services  for  the  poor  in 
a  meaningful  way,  through  the  appro- 
priate and  effective  use  of  Federal  dol- 
lars, we  should  proceed  to  refer  title  IX 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  My  motion 
would  accomplish  this  on  a  limited  basis. 
.^t  a  later  time,  we  ought  to  review  it  over 
a  period  of  time  and  act  on  a  more  per- 
manent basis.  In  the  meantime,  the  re- 
mainder of  S.  3010.  can  proceed  on  its 
own  merits,  with  the  administration  of 
the  legal  services  program,  but  without 
the  very  objectionable  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  The  provisions  in  title  IX 
establishing  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 


tion 80%  not  tui  Integral  part  of  this  tatn. 
Their  absence  from  8.  3010  win  iwrfi^ 
Improve  the  measure,  while  pennittlQ| 
separate  study  of  the  Legal  Servloi 
Corporation  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 


tee. 


TUB  paOBLKM   OF  AOOOUNTABTLirr 


Mr.  President,  much  of  the  disagree- 
ment  over  the  various  proposals  for  a 
National  Legal  Serylcea  Corporation  has 
centered  on  the  element  of  accounta- 
bility. Ih  his  message  last  December  veto- 
ing the  Economic  Opportimity  Amend- 
ments of  1971,  Presideait  Nixon  noted 
that  In  the  proposed  legislation  "the 
quintessential  principle  of  accountability 
has  been  lost."  Actually,  however,  thwe 
are  two  forms  of  accountability  at  stake. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration must  be  accountable  to  the  tax- 
paying  public,  and  to  the  elected  offlclaU 
who  represent  that  public.  This  Is  the 
accountability  referred  to  In  the  Presi- 
dent's commoit.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Corporation's  poverty  lawyers  are  ac- 
countable to  their  clients.  According  to 
the  canons  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's code,  Law5'ers  are  "ethically  bound 
to  give  their  first  lovaJty  to  their  clients." 
Discussions  about  the  lawyer-client  rela- 
tionship sometimes  leave  the  impressian 
that  the  attorney's  loyalty  to  his  client 
is  his  sole  obligation,  overriding  any  other 
loyalties  with  which  it  comes  in  conflict 
in  a  brochure  on  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram prepared  by  OEO,  we  find  t^« 
statement: 

Although  tha  attorney  is  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral government,  bis  reeponslbillty  Is  to  hit 
client. 

In  the  "Report  to  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Law  and  Poverty"  cospon- 
sored  by  OEO  In  1964,  the  following 
statement  is  quoted  approvingly: 

The  free  and  Independent  practitioner, 
uHth  obligation*  to  nons  but  his  client, 
stands  as  the  individual's  best  assuranoe 
that  his  legal  rights  will  be  maintained. 

According  to  the  same  report,  attor- 
neys of  the  legal  services  program  "must, 
once  they  have  taken  a  case,  perform 
with  that  zeal  and  dedication  which  Is 
in  the  highest  tradition  of  the  bar — free 
from  control  outside  the  program  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  attorn^  in  private 
practice." 

It  Is  accountability  In  this  second  sense 
of  the  word,  the  overriding  responsibility 
a  lawyer  has  to  his  client,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  key  premise  in  the  Eu-gument 
for  an  Independent  and  autonomo\u 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  free  from  ex- 
ternal political  pressures.  Now,  it  seems 
to  me  that  to  argue  this  way,  to  equate 
the  problem  of  a  lawyer's  immunity  with 
the  problem  of  the  agency's  immunity, 
is  to  be  guilty  of  obtuseness  at  best  and 
of  intellectual  chicanery  at  worst.  It  is 
one  thing  for  a  legal  services  attorney, 
once  engaged  with  his  client,  to  be  Im- 
mime  from  outside  pressures,  but  it  is 
quite  another  for  a  corporation,  con- 
sidered as  a  public  or  quasi-public, 
poUcjrmaking  body  to  enjoy,  In  deter- 
mining its  policies,  virtually  total  and 
absolute  immunity  from  outside  over- 
sight and  control.  This  is  not  to  deny 
that  the  lawyer's  immimlty  is  partly  a 
function  of  the  immimlty  of  the  agency 
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haserves.  However,  the  principle  that  the 
2S'  must  be  granted  sufficient  Im- 
SEty  to  protect  the  pilvUeged  relation- 
^  between  its  lawyers  and  their 
Sbs  far  from  conferring  on  a  public 
Sfficy''s  immunity  an  absolute  2^ar»eter. 
Zasi  yield  some  ground  to  anotiier  prln- 
^  equally  valid,  which  is  that  any 
Scy  supported  from  pubUc  funds 
must  be  subject  to  some  sort  of  suireil- 
iSmee  and  scrutiny  by  the  representatives 

of  the  public.  ^     .^  x»-      x.,^^ 

The  question  can  be  asked:  In  the  blU 
before  us.  has  an  acceptable  balance  been 
stoBck  between  the  differing  account- 
ablUtles,  the  accountability  of  the  agency 
to  its  lawyers  and  of  Its  lawyers  to  their 
clients  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  account- 
ablUtyxif  the  agency  to  the  public  on  the 
4tfaeiJ7'IidoTiot  think  so. 

tty  analarBlB  of  8.  3010  convinces  me 
tbat  PrMldBtrt  Nixon's  criticism  of  the 
oBjpcaar  to  Itir  original  form  applies 
afcaiOy  to  the  TBvlsed  version  that  Is 
BOW.  bef fire  UBi'Sierqulntessentlal  element 
of  public  accountability  is  stlU  absent. 

Mr.  PresldeBt;  I  should  like  to  try  to 
(jiaw  a  corapMlKJlk  ef  the  requirements 
otUie  PtBrirtentJgvstD  mtesage  with  the 
itfopoxed  blU;  tme  lacw  tt  exlrts  In  the 
oBBdttng  measure'. 

<iSf>edOt  patate!  xaBUeff  publicly  Vv  t*ie 
piaBidBnt  In  lilsivetai  message  of  Dsoem- 
bBB!9::1873r.  tak  eequFtlly  as  valid  with  fce- 
spect  to  the  new  biU,  S.  3010,  as^ndened 
tetmttei  by  tl»!  Senate  0*mm«t««  on 
LrtKH-  and  PablloW«U«i>B;CllBiigH»t«wJe 
fltthtn  ttwnew  legftflotibn  «n  ©haagee 
orty'  Of  ap!Kart5aiu»— not  of  subrtanee. 
iBiv  aremertelydasBietlo.  and  their  pree- 
3Dce  accounts'  §at  tkmi  -unwaaranted  cen- 
dJiBton  thatTiow<4i0*lH  Is  In  aocaniance 
vttb  uul  M  hanaoBy  ■k-Hch.  the  Pcesl- 
dCHfs  leqnlcemBnte  as  oontatnsfl  to  the 
latt  messBeei.  Notblnr  eotdd  bs  Turtlier 
from  the  tratbi  !«*.  us  cansUbr  It  by 
nnjar  dMdmw.  Pirst;  polltioal  activity. 

f'J -;•- -^ 'Knatricat  Awmroa   ,...„„„•,,.,. 
-97  o  101  3.';    J  -vim  treaaAuz 

'^^  the  vetowwi?w;th^i'?es!4eft^«»i*^ 

.^mong  othbar-tJ^l^ifBPnej  ^rft  -::  »intJ  ri -'p. 
►iPur  InlJWtlBO  WW  to.c«Mit*a,lsgalBa»vlo«s 
cwrporallon,  to  aid,  tlM(4>f><*  that  ,WB»  in- 
<V»e».(Jeptvand,fre«  (jjtDPlJtiCa.  yet  cotttftlQefl 
Wat-ia  l»tf»(s&rSl»  t»:asirape  Its  operstlon  In 

»-fflS|sfenBlbl#^«»a«r-  **»  l»e-C<«gre"-  fco^- 
si«A  ttte  legfillttMfe'' fta»  **«  smwtantSOly 
idtMr^  M  tMilPtln  anitnl«wml*nT.prliimilai 
ofljwpaurdmwmnr'ftw  been  ICBt.  :!.<::r:o' 

I  ask  una^ftttons  cojisccnt  that  sectton 
artVe)  t»f.lil  ^SioH^  prbitfed  at  this  ptotot 

irt-ttieiti^oRD.  !.'*;,'?'_ 

'r&er^1b«&Tfe'tiot)bl?ction,,Wifi  section 
WW  ona'emf  ^  ^.Jjrtnijed  i^i  tbe  Rarcoim, 

"Xey  TR«  Coxpgratl^a  shall  J&syjp  (ll^al 
all  Kttoni«(S^  '^0.  ^e. -not  representlc,..  a 
clWftt ■oi'grotrp'6!'''ell*ttt8  wrffalh,  ■wfcfle  en- 
gil^  ih  actl'eitt*8  «ltm&A-6n  by  leg**  aei^ 
lfl».  ptagtkros^HndJtS.  "av'  SB®  -  corpteaHftft, 
fKPs  tipidertaklngitetofeiwjcetJw  paaiagaiof 
(WlMVoT.any  l«g*^at>Dn  4ay,  tbe- Cap^^ae  er 
atftie  "ox;TocaU9fi;lwtAvp.bQdiea  hy  repraseata-' 
tlo«5  to  such'  T)Ott»s,  ttieir  rhembfers,  or  eotaT 
mlttees,  unless  such  bodies,  their  member*- 
or*etr  -ebmmMAees  requeflt' -"ffiafc^  the  atlJOr- 
rigf;nkAdi'T*timtika»aeatt  to  them,  aad  m 
that' aa  fiusABipiaddMt  toy  ttie  Obrymtltna 
attadl  ba.  «tHlieA  !«:  ant  wrtlttty  :"w9»Jch  M 


derty  oonduct  of  buslneai  by  the  CJongress  or 
State  or  local  legUlatlve  bodies,  for  any  dem- 
onrtnitton,  rally,  or  picketing  aimed  at  the 
family  or  home  of  a  member  of  a  legUOatlve 
body  for  the  purpose  of  Influenolng  hto  ac- 
tums  as  a  mMnber  of  that  body,  and  for  o«mi- 
ductlng  any  campaign  of  aAvertlslng  car- 
ried on  through  the  oommorclal  media  for 
the  purpoee  of  InHuenolng  the  paaage  or 
defeat  of  legislation. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  subsection  starts 
out  by  saying: 

The  Corporation  ehaU  Insure  (1)  that  all 
attomevs  who  are  not  repreeenttag  a  client 
or  group  of  clients  refrain,  while  engaged  In 
activities  carried  on  by  legal  aervlces  pro- 
grams funded  by  the  Corporation,  from  un- 
dertaking to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat 
of  any  legislation  by  the  Congress  or  State  or 
local  legislative  bodies  by  representations  to 
such  bodies,  their  members,  or  committees, 
unless  such  bodies,  their  members,  or  their 
nommltteee  request  that  the  attorney  makee 
representation  to  them.  . .  . 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  exact  lan- 
guage used  in  the  vetoed  bin.  This  sec- 
tion does  not.  in  reality,  guard  against 
what  may  apparently  be  guarded  against. 
It  specifically  authorizes  legislative  ad- 
vocacy—read as  "lobbying"— which  by 
definition  Is  political  activity— here,  fed- 
erally funded— when  such  Is  In  further- 
ance of  the  Interests  of  a  client^-lf  one 
does  not  have  one  at  the  moment,  one 
can  secure  one — or  a  group  of  clients — 
there  woiild  be  no  dlfBculty  In  the  client 
community  of  getting  concurrence  In 
representing  such  a  rtievant  group — or 
when  such  Is  requested  by  a  body — some 
are.  collectively,  in  support  of  the  types 
of  political  activities  which  would  be  ad- 
vocated by  legal  services  project  attor- 
nay5_.by  a  member — is  there  anyone  en- 
gaged-in  such  activities  on  a  local  level 
who  could  not  get  a  friend  on  a  legisla- 
tive committee  to  ask  him  formally  to 
teatlftrS  Grassroots  lobbying — ^National 
WeJfarft  HIghts  Organlnatlon,  and  so 
fortli-— Js  not  prescribed. 
SecHoa.WfftcU  states: 

Tba  CoxftoniiUmi  -atiall  insure  that  all  em- 
plflgwi  of  l£«»L  aerrtcea  programs  assisted 
by  tfie  oorporatlon.  while  engaged  in  activi- 
ties carried  cm  by  frgal  services  programs, 
refrain  fl^  from  any  partisan  or  nonpartisan 
poUtloal  actlvltyrjWHoatotiKl  with  a  candidate 
for  public  or  party  oJJloe. . .  ^^     ^^ 

AT  mMber  of  wJommHt^'kn  rdevant 

on  tWB 'section:  ^""■'  '•'''^  "^  •'"'.':" 

{%)  Thl*  swtJoo  ftiS  te  {rrolilfilt  partld- 
patton  i»  caapalgW.  MSOjd&ted  with  consti- 
totiona'T  amendments  and  jcons^tattoftal 
conventions;  codes,  statutes,  and  Ordihftn6ee: 
referenda  and  bortd'iaBt»9T'«iiif'so  forth. 

(I»f  geq»l»e  ^hf  ifmtett|J>t..1>TO»PW«towWys 
TvUi,  Jjft.  paWr.ftcnv  .FeaenJIr  4kin«h ,  ttr  f aUa,  t» 
limit  their'  off-duty  polltioal  actlvlttaa  at 
least  to  tx^  eT^^nt.tJ^|*^WBd«»^^>J»fl»J•** 
ftctlVW*s-ip»  t1W«««L^«tfer  t|ta'«^ 
At  a  nlB^UBi;  tti«-Sam«  ttaeMaMS-^neulIf 

*««*'•        ■■  ■'•'    ^'^' 

f e)'^WHll»  1f6»'ieette«r«aa(y  *«r**r' Ih  *iirum 

m«aaui»  tHramMtWk.'oT  MHpMfMs;  Hi  atm 
mA  rastrtUiUiiiirwsy  the  iXMe^ttpntrmi 
fun*,  ttterur«rt»H»  «»ff<»w**p«i  ttrtJjr.pro* 
vWen  cCffyoiimes  te^'«H0|l  poUttm)  eCwtft 

Section  907(d)  further  raads: 

•W»  <!i«fpora%l«»  *4n  Utture  that  all  tan- 

ployaaa  orlniM-  <ewri«fc^  tttagmmt  ataUMd 

by  t>tt  fltiniurtlCtti;  :wtitte  gngwi>tf  to  utttatf-: 

tiff  eardii^  vm  i»y  Mw» .  wnioi*  tftmwtM. 


activity  other  thmn  IrHpal  npimmUMm  or 
any  activity  to  provlda  vatmn  at  proi^ecuw 
vatm*  with  transportattoo  to  the  poUs.  (Bb- 
phasu  added.) 

This  section  spedfloally  pemriti  votw* 
reglstntlon  activity  of  a  lecaL  repre- 
sentaticn  nature:  therefore,  nnder  the 
tcnna  at  the  bill.  It  is  ponnlselUe  coD- 
doelto  flftate: 

I  advlee  you  of  your  legal  rights  as  to 
voting.  Ton  have  the  right  to  vote  at  the 
next  election,  which  H  ao  Hovwritar  7,  1B79 
Since  you  live  at  tbia  adflrwa,  you  may  vote 
in  tills  precinct;  the  proclnet  polling  place 
la  at  the  echool  homse.  Ton  ha^e  the  right 
to  register  as  a  partla«n;  you  have  the  right 
to  register  as  a  Democrat.  To«  have  a  right 
to  exercise  your  franchise  on  behalf  of  can- 
didates of  that  party  on  tbat  date. 


Construed  as  a  bit  of  legal  advice,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  bar  that  counsel  or 
employee  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, f»m  engaging  In  that  kind  of  activ- 
ity. I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  Intent  of 
Cangreae.  Yet,  it  is  spelled  out  expressly 
that  he  may  do  so. 

Purthermore.  by  the  terms  of  this  sec- 
tion, activity  to  provide  voters  or  pros- 
pective voters  with  transportation  to  the 
polls  Ls  permissible.  Note  the  word  "fwjm" 
is  not  found  between  the  words  "or"  and 
"any"  on  line  14;  therefore.  It  becomes 
part  of  the  exception  to  the  prohibition, 
not  part  of  the  prohibition  Iteelf . 

The  second  major  class  of  attempted 
dUferentiatlon  of  the  vetoed  bill  and  the 
preeent  bin  has  to  do  with  those  abuses 
which  cost  public  enthusiasm  and  public 
support  for  the  entire  OEO  program, 

111  the  veto  meaaage  Is  this  language: 

In  re- writing  our  original  proposal,  the 
door  has  been  left  wide  open  to  those  abuses 
which  have  cost  one  an tl -poverty  program 
after  another  Its  public  enthusiasm  and  pnb- 
Ue  support, 

tmi   T.DBTHT.tTlOlf 

The   areas   suspectlble   to   abuse   are 
many.  Plrst,  there  ane  the  areas  suscep- 
tible of  abuse  bv  virtue  of  political  activ- 
ity. Refer  to  the  Items  detailed  Infhi. 
Second,  section  902fb) ,  page  102.  line  17, 
grants  a  tax-exempt  statoi  to  tiie  Coipo- 
ratlon  despite  Its  ability  to  engage  in  po- 
litical activities.  An  attempt,  I  under- 
stand, is  being  made  to  correct  that  defi- 
ciency by  amendment.  Third,  the  ad- 
visory councils  which  would  be  created 
by  virtue  of  section  90S,  starting  on  page 
102,  line  24,  are  comprised  of  those  with 
direct  Interests  In  the  programs,  grants, 
funds,  et  cetera,  admitting,  therrfjy.  of 
publicly   visible    oonfflcts — ^In   short,    a 
further  extension  of  the  poverty-indus- 
trial complex.  Section  904(c)  permltB  ttie 
chief  administrative  offloer  to  serve  at  the 
l^lWH*tire  of  the  board,  not  of  ttie  dected 
rejyreimnW^^  ^  Cangiem:  that  is.  he 
\S  ajyigiiajjifl  ^>nri  serves  at  the  pleasure 
at  9^Si^^  with  no  advice  and  consent 
from- tHfT^^DAte' Vhd  with  no  appoint- 
ment by  the  Preektent.  Section  904(e) 
pemHtfc  meettng*  (X  the  board   to  be 
dMed^nat:  ««l^cat  to  pabne  scrutiny. 
Sectiett-  9Wf»^  (#> .  "wnitijr  starts  on  page 
113,  Unettvfmms  a»'  wtiUBltoient  of 
dlgfWl^  Wlth'but  any  gtilttefines  .fcom 
tl)je  Con^3S5S.A»d  <i5»s  nat  pKWlxt-^on- 
fonnlty  Tdt|i.APtIpowi1g««w«WW>  »- 
dicos^  an4<viterla«if  ^rV^OmiikQiKntU'- 
ment.  While  section  908(a)  peantta-TiA- 


.rre  s  in  I'l  r''vi''-.v  oi  ikj<  DMOsr- 
.  '.  re^  e.'.  and  In  Ita  aprralsal  of  ins  op- 
Tations  and  Bct-lvitles. 

Wlthcut  j'lch  access,  the  manRptJUT^nt  of 

{i,.n,  vTv  !.T.p'r';int  atul  very  !ar»c  agency 
•.'.111  r.7*  !e  subject  to  anv  meaningful  Ifi- 
de7.pnrt''nr  ai'.d!*. 

This  testln-.ony.  of  cour.  e,  referrefl  also 
to  thp  current  situation  with  respect  to 
the  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Board 
previously    discus;  ed:    and   a    recurrent 

Dr-:)(  lit    In  France    Coiporation    r-    set 
fo'-'h  In  '.h'^  te"*1monv 
O'vv    Mi-nl'"  )•:  pmn"  to  Tk  whn*  ca'' 

hf.  f^f>  (•|.»iflri« 'o'l  'iftA"^r«'"r(i  hv  t)ir  rr 
,-Mii'  .  hr^r-M  'it-  fc.»'»M|)-it»  ff>  (|ir" 
-"-iinrr'     |r 'r>i  ".iillo-      to    ft;»    Pf>IU'«"«*'' 

I>i(«  tri'  •r  '■•  Ahl«h  I  h  %  «•  •  rr  ir|v  i| 
i»1»»1  '  ••    »T<I     IT'     n    'tir    »ni,   T     r'l- 

•   «         i'i»r    I     )y  I'ry 

r  .•  •        > I  I     '    •.I.  •!    il**  •      |i'       ■(      «•!• 

'  ■  .  , «     Ai«i»     •  •!  t<    '  hi«    .•>) 

t  '  '     '  Jm     • .  ,  <        ■  .'         1 '  '  , 

.,  .      ,1      ,     ».    „,  (t       ■,  ^|.  •!    , 

'       .              t     '  ■  •.         •♦  ,  t          ,'  I  . 

■     .    •     T  ^^  ••  ,'  '■ 

••                 iftl«  •        •  '      "•!  •    ■  • 

il,,..        I     ,  ,  <,       ^,^    ,..,-,,(•     •  f        -(     Itr  ••# 

,t     )«.f^.•(),        |>    ..(     DP     .  ^|rrH«-r>»     >r    »or(ff»I 
't"*'        •■      "I  1*   \^   f..';t  ,)    \<-    \\\r  ('■    •!.  Mf 

f         •!       \'t         n-,      '.,•       Vf  ,        '    l7  '       |>ltlfl»v 

•^'.r.\    \>>f.y    ir  »t  p  ri'^rlnf  f.f  t#"t'm».i 
••   Prof    luoul    B«-:({*r  of  Oi*   H»nar<1 
:a«  :>rhor>l 


•ifal  functions 

Under  our  ?y?;tem  of  povemment  "ith 
its  separation  of  powers,  reasoned  and 
proper  u"^'»  of  the  powers  of  the  three 
branches  is  essential.  The  position  now 
beinn  taken  by  the  executive  branch  In 
continuincr  to  refuse  needed  infonnatlon 
to  Congress  and  the  GAO  is  both  a  cause 
and  a  svmntom  of  thp  Kt.pfidv  erosfnn  of 
the  autiioiltv  of  Conpress'  the  result: 
a  disproportionate  e'uphn.'^ls  on  th<* 
tv>- -pr  of  fhp  erwutlv^  hrnnch 

A^  l>rt'%^nt»»'<  !n   'h*  h»"'(r)n'nr  '^^  th(« 
tnV:    »h"  »-<'»v«>    -(f  f»-o  Pun;"'"!";  '-    KF'"' 
„.,„..»    .»,,     , „^..,^,|».,^.     ,^  .    ,,,,(^.    „f 

c  ..,^.,  . ,,  .,!,.  ,(,,  ^'irl:  infi"?r  ■♦'<>p 
-   '      ••     '      ,T       ,  -»    ..I,   •»!  •    f-in  l» 

•••  '  •  •  ■• .     .f  "i.  •.  -i.;  It.' .  »)i  u'  ii 

■    ''«  '■  ■•  '■        (  \t\\t   I  M 

t*(         '      Ti        ttt*      'M'iftr     r  U-tii      In    fT>' 

•     i'    H4«iU      f'i>"P     r   'h*  ii'll  ti   ■»*•% 

I '  .f  ^  ■  ^^-M'  ht  'trir  !•  .  >  »f  th^  lr<cl'1 

■«»^  'frlrrntiM  -I'  •!»•  <•>••  |«^  |o  vr>nr« 
an  *iK  ^»'  '••  •■.\r\  iiv  .iMf  cxntotinl 
•Mll/1  Ml  •    '»f  th  it  pmiw 

If  wr  S'*'  fn  •>r»«-r\"r  rbf  i"fnt»v  nf 
•  >-f  i^-.  •  mor*  Mi'in  •hil  If  ■vf  w^ 
•<i  »r^«  r\  •  'hr  ■«'i»b«>r1»y  f»««t<»ti^'1  Con 
ifT»»-'i  by  'h««  r  inMfMtlor  'b»»  tlm»»  '■t* 
i»m*  \v  b»>r  'v»»  mii«»  «iy  "Y'ni  will  nrt< 
hiv««  th^'  p  fun  Is  mndo  nv;ilVihlp  for  TO'ir 
iv  unli>*  i  vou  i7tvf  \\\  fhp  tPith  nhoiit 
why  you  nr*  requesting  them  " 


:ir.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  call  un  i;.. 
amendment  No.  1282  and  ask  that  It  be 
stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESTDET'Tr  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  le^slative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Tt>e   ATTTNG  PRFSTDKNT  nro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  Is  so  orde-ed 
and  the  amendment  will  be  printed  In  the 
UrcoRD 

Tho  text  of  the  amendment  Is  a*  fol- 
low*: 

I  '  I  ,1.  r  '  It  «ti1k«>  r  It  ruva  17  <hr  >iiirh  tx 
\  .'|iial«-««T  %n«  li  ■»?(  Ill  l'»i'  »'.»r»rf  «l  ■ 
'    '  •••tl«« 

i*>      M»  part  n/  lt»*  '  «<  aAmlli^*  ■''f  llr  ''    ( 
r,!l    1      •»  ii'     I    .r*    ti'    Ih*    »<•'  »fl<       f    • 

<r\     !>»      f   *^  r«>l,.  ••  i|      |»^at      .»»'•    • 

"«»«ll««    ••••••♦♦I    •>»     lh»    fV»r  !•««»•>  M..r<      •»■••' 

'^    •  itflHto    •••   h*    ■?<>«■•«<   a«    %n      rv*MtMii< 
U»   r<>i*4  I  '   •»<    li'l>    I'n'ot    9     (m    i>f  ll>«   I 
■      ,'    !•»    ••     "»    «     .'.     ..'    1  )•.«    ..•    n      !»•■,    '  'yn 
»tii»     <l«>«vri'ir4l    l<     •"(I'.nn    KU<'  i* 

'  r   t    Urjkl  Ilt««i.>f  r.^«  >  '   IU&4  wl      !• 
.■'ruii.i    rroni    '»^.»»i    ii    U'l'lri    ««•   "         .".'  '    » 

»   wirh    Porlii     Tf   K'lrh    trP^tm#'  '^   «r»   <" 
'•rr»~1    I"    •<HH>»i|«n'>P    with    tbP   jir'-rl«|c>n'      ' 

'ifh  f  .wip  th»  f>iri><>rii'loti  sivl  l»r«l  •pt  •''• 
lirturramn  MnUfed  ^v  ''i#  rvirporntlor  «h»H 
•»•  fi'h)»-<?t  to  dll  proTlnlrin*  f»f  '0<-h  CVyV 
rrltyniit  to  'he  conduct  of  or«»iilrHlona  ei- 
•-inj)'   fn  in  ItanlU'D 

The  ACTTNO  PPKSTDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Under  the  i)revlotw  order,  the  8en- 


I'ork  (Mr.  JAvrrs)  for  their  suggestions 
and  cooperation  in  working  out  these 
compromise  amendments.  While  I  am 
not  completely  satisfied  with  what  these 
amendments  accomplish,  I  do  believe 
they  are  the  best  we  can  obtain  under 
the  circumstances. 

In  regard  to  the  amendments  of  tax 
exempt  status  and  legislative  advocacy  or 
lobbying,  I  believe  that  we  are  about  to 

separate   and   Independent   from   Con- 

pre.is  which  will  be  entrusted  with  the 

responsibility    of    providing    access    for 

Ame'lran.<«.  who  could  not  otherwise  af- 

fn-d  It  to  Bttomeys  »nd  court*  to  achieve 

«n  orderly  rMolutlor  of  cor  flirt    It«  re 

<iun-r*  will  tM  ltintte<1  and  lt«  ro«t  home 

t'*  \merlran  taipnyrrt  The«e  mKoirc** 

>t  r  \%\\\  be  dlMli>«ted  thmuf  h  Iheli  ap 

•UraMon  u    artfyttten   v  hWb  h\dlv1du«l' 

•  Ithln  W.r  Oon>or«tlnn  mav  decide  t"  !>«■ 

""esawr)    are%]i  of  Involvement   for   'he 

■"nx<»ik»n    By  jrlvln.*  Ihr  riin>or«<l(in 

>ar    llrertinn  through  rtel^nlni  und  rlr 

um».  rlhing  i>erml«ilble  area^  of  activity 

'brxf  limited  rev)urre«  i  !»ii  l>e  mnmhaled 

!M  the  mont  effective  manner  powilble 

Wlipp  rnngreaa  exprcnaeii  lln  »11I  and 
■  irrum.«rr1l)e«  permlmlble  area*  of  In 
volTement.  creative  attomevn  rather 
than  devidnt  whemes  of  circumventing 
congreMlonal  mnndaten.  should  expand 
that  effort  on  behalf  of  their  cltenL-*  In 
t^rmlsslble  areas. 

Section  906(e)  represents  a  less  than 
adequate  attempt  at  dealing  with   the 


tlons  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Yet. 
title  IX  not  only  confers  tax-exempt 
status  on  the  Corporation,  but  also  de- 
nies the  right  of  the  Commissioner  and 
district  directors  of  Internal  Revenue 
to  remove  the  tax  exemption  from  the 
Corporation  for  engaging  in  activities 
that  IRS  would  ordinarily  deem  imper- 
missible. Certainly,  this  constitutes  pre- 
ferred treatment  for  a  Government- 
chartered  corporation  publicly   funded, 

ill     V  iui      1,0..    Wi     L' Li  I      I ,  .11.,,  .  ,^  '.  ...  1     i,  ...  lOi  ,,._..  . 

p gainst  selective  Government  support 

In  1958  In  the  ca.«!e  of  Cnmrnnrnno  v 
Unf'erf    Sfaf^«-SSfl   US     4<58— the    Su- 
preme   Court    held    thi^t    In    comnutlni? 
Pederal   Income  tax    sum.*  pnld  bv  t,'\T- 
pavers  to  nn  orvanl/stl  m  which  hi  turn 
ext>end  sftid  f»md«  In  nn  rxtmslve  pti^ 
M.'ltv    eAmpalm    de-lmed    to    per-"*<1»> 
voter*  to  r(t«t   thHr  bf»M<'t»  nnti-t   pro 
IM.-Prt    «t  Mr    InltUted    1.  ir1«^<t|nn    wht  -b 
moul<1  hnvr  •er1<ni*lv  «ffr<-ird  tiX'>ii\rr« 
bn«lnei>«  mav  not  be  de^lu'  fed  froT.  zx'vr. 
Inc'otne    n«    "orrtlnanr     nnrt     ne'"ev«nn' 
tiuslnetu  expense*  I'f  the  Tr'te't  n!  PeM 
nue  Codr    T*>e  Poiirl  i»li»o  UPheM  T;^n.' 
urv  rer«lntl(>n«  «hlrh  fn-bid  the  dedii. 
tlon  of  sums  ex|>ended  for  the  pr(»miMon 
or  rtefen'  of  le»l">ln»IOTi   Brief!'    twor«^e< 
from  two  dlfferen*  rlrrult^  came  to  the 
Supreme  Court   i\nd  «Trr  romtilned    In 
one    cR.se.    the    i>etlt|f^ncrs    n-ho    Jolntlv 
owned    a   one-fourth   partnc'^hln   In    a 
v^hole-sale    beer    dl.strlb»itop>hlp    be\anie 
members  of.  and  paid  dur.<  to  the  Wa^;!!- 
Ington    Beer    Wholesalers    A.ssoclatlon 
The  association  established  a  tra^t  fund 


also  extended  the  provisions  of  an  ear- 
lier ca.se.  Tcxtxie  Milh  Sccuritim  v  Covi- 
77U<<sioner  (314  US.  326>  by  stating: 

We  think  that  the  Regulations  must  be 
construed  to  mean  what  they  say — that  not 
only  lobbying  experises,  but  also  sunvs  spent 
for  "the  promotion  or  defeat  of  legislation. 
the  exploitation  of  propaeanda.  Including 
advertising"  are  nondeductible. 

While  this  case  is  not  to  be  cited  and 
not  to  be  to  be  construed  as  to  be  exactly 

case  is  cited  for  the  express  reason  of 
presenting  the  philosophical  augment 
that  the  taxpriyers  should  not  .^ub^ldire 
eveH  Indtrectlv  throuKh  the  tix  cxemp' 
mechanism  the  ndvornrv  of  nnv  iiaMlc- 
u"i\r  point  of  \1ew  The  Court  further 
Mted 
H»tber    I'  sppM»r»  X>'  \it  »■    ftprn.    ■  (l<'ieT- 

p  ihlwiM    pifi    Inft  irnr*   th»    ?»'•    of   '••risls- 
•l-.r    »»tl'-h   •ll     •fT».-'     dlrr.-tlt      :    I'dlf.  ■:\ 
«:;   \'\   1!  f  r,  mmit  ir     rvvr^    nr   I      •'.»       -m 
iiii'tr'\     »h<  i;'(1    (lafifl  th»    •I"'     f     ,•■•  f 

•   T^ftA'   '••    r    '    '»»♦    •      '"'    »     'br    Tt»«» 
f ,    .«f  Xhr  t'nl«««d  ^'m'f   U        •     'mwl 

P>irt'>«  •  ti,.irr   tb«    ('''urt    qi    ^r<^    '\i,1tr 
len'-nrd  Mar-d  who  •     ^  in  •  \9^0  r-\*r 
S!rr  v    ro"i»';(»«(r>»ic'     4?    PVd    ?i1    1W» 
IbRt 

P.iM'Irt"  af:ti»t'  •;  •*  »M-h  U  .  UUId*  «t.» 
►  ••tii'r    b,  wrvrr  Inn'x-pr.'   ^^»  ►'rr  Cr\ 

trovrflo*  (>t  tV.«»  »<'rt  rrnnt  r»  cond'ii-iPd 
wltbi.ut  public  »ubv»-.u,M-  th»  TV**«ury 
<<iiiidi>  «aldr  fnim  tl.rn\ 

I  might  add  that  Justice  IXkjrIss  «TOte 
a  concurring  oplnuni   m   wtr.ch   he  ss'd 
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"deductions  are  a  matter  of  grace  not  of 
right."  Justice  Douglas  further  said  very 
eloquently: 

To  hold  that  this  Item  of  expense  must  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  would  be  to  give  Im- 
petus to  the  view  favored  In  some  quarters 
that  First  Amendment  rights  must  be  pro- 
tected by  tax  exemptions.  But  that  prop- 
osition savors  of  the  notion  that  First 
Amendment  rights  are  somehow  not  fully 
realized  unless  they  are  subsidized  by  the 
State.  Such  a  notion  runs  counter  to  our 
decisions  .  .  .  and  may  Indeed  conflict  with 
the  underlying  premise  that  a  complete 
hands-off  policy  on  the  part  of  government 
Is  at  times  the  only  course  consistent  with 
First  Amendment  rights. 

If  the  Justification  for  the  Corporation 
Is  to  remove  legal  services  attorneys 
from  political  influence,  I  see  no  merit 
In  injecting  them  back  into  the  political 
arena  by  allowing  them  to  lobby. 

Next  I  would  like  to  addre&s  the  ques- 
tion of  review  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  even  with  clear  con- 
gressional guidance  on  parameters  for 
legal  services  activity  under  the  Corpo- 
ration, much  will  depend  on  the  dili- 
gence of  the  Individuals  and  the  system 
by  which  the  Corporation  Is  to  be  gov- 
erned. Properly  structuring  the  govern- 
ance would  be  even  more  critical,  if  spe- 
cific statutory  rules  and  guidelines  are 
absent. 

A  basic  question  remains:  To  whom 
shall  the  governing  board  of  the  Con^o- 
ratlon  be  accountable?  The  answer  is: 
Board  members  are  accountable  to  the 
appointing  authority. 

It  seems  reasonable  that,  in  a  demo- 
cratic nation,  in  a  program  almost  to- 
tally supported  by  tax  dollars,  those  who 
will  control  a  multimillion-dollar  pro- 
gram, with  board  authority  and  thou- 
sands of  employees,  should  be  primarily 
accountable  and  responsible  to  elected 
representatives  of  the  people. 

Yet,  it  is  proposed  that  nine  of  19 
board  members  primarily  owe  their  ap- 
pointments not  to  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  the  Government,  but 
to  private  groups  and  individuals  re- 
ceiving funds  from  or  employed  under 
legal  services.  These  nine  will  owe  their 
loyalty,  not  to  the  public,  but  to  those 
private  persons  and  organizations  which 
arranged  their  appointments. 

This  problem  combined  with  section 
913.  which  prohibits  any  Federal  control 
over  the  Corporation  and  its  activities 
gives  me  cause  for  great  concern.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  have  some  review  of  the 
Corporation's  activities. 

My  amendment  to  section  913  would 
provide  for  continued  review  of  the  Cor- 
poration by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  Insure  adherence  to  the 
guidelines  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

This  amendment  does  not  give  the 
Director  of  OEO  or  OMB  veto  power  over 
specific  actions  of  the  Corporation,  but 
merely  provides  for  ongoing  review  of 
its  programs  and  actions.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve tills  amendment  to  be  unreasonable, 
or  heavy  handed.  I  believe  It  will  provide 
the  focus  on  problems  that  is  necessary 
for  Congres.s  to  review  and  take  appro- 
priate action. 


Furthermore,  the  amendment  states 
that  any  such  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  or  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity review  will  not  violate  the  code 
of  professional  responsibility  and  can- 
ons of  ethics  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

Last,  Mr.  President,  is  my  amend- 
ment on  the  Executive  Committee.  This 
amendment  merely  insures  that  the 
President  shall  appoint  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee. I  think  that  we  are  all  aware  that 
in  any  corporation  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee is  an  extremely  important  unit. 
Its  responsibilities  can  include  the  very 
important  function  of  running  the  cor- 
poration on  an  almost  day-to-day  basis. 
In  effect,  the  Executive  Committee  has 
the  potential  to  act  as  the  de  facto.  If 
not  the  de  jure,  board  of  directors.  I 
believe  this  amendment  to  be  just  an- 
other device  to  insure  the  accountabil- 
ity of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
4V2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  jleld 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  the  Senator  yielding  himself 
time  from  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  the  Senator  from  New  York  what- 
ever time  he  requires  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  started 
out  opposing  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook).  We 
have  ended  up  working  them  out  in  such 
a  way  as  to  represent,  in  our  judgment, 
a  constructive  contribution  to  the  bill. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  for  two  things: 
First,  his  ideas,  which  are  the  basis  for 
these  amendments;  and,  second,  his  good 
will  in  terms  of  working  out  the  prob- 
lems, accepting  a  rather  difficult  time 
like  this  in  which  to  place  them  before 
the  Senate,  because  he  did  not  know  and 
neither  did  we,  that  we  could  work  them 
out.  He  might  have  found  himself  embar- 
rassed by  the  absence  of  Senators,  and 
so  forth.  So  on  both  counts  he  certainly 
met  the  high  tradition  we  expect  of 
Members  of  this  body. 

Taking  the  amendments  in  series,  if  I 
may,  it  is  the  view  of  the  managers  of  the 
bill  that  the  matter  of  apphing  for  ex- 
emptions from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  receive  contributions  put  the 
Corporation  at  no  disadvantage.  There  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  subjected 
to  the  same  tests  that  other  recipients 
are  subjected,  because  it  Is  our  purpose 
to  make  it  a  form  of  national  legal  aid 
society,  and  a  national  legal  aid  society, 
if  it  received  contributions,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  exactly  those  restraints,  so  we  do 
not  see  that  that  is  imposing  an.vthlng 
unreasonable  upon  this  Corporation. 
The  next  amendment  relates  to  the 


review  of  the  corporation's  activities  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
We  think  that  the  matter  as  now  mod- 
iflied — that  is,  to  authorize  review  and 
comments  Is  a  reasonable  qualification 
to  the  professional  relationship. 

We  objected  seriously  to  vesting  in 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
the  power  to  take  action  as  a  super 
inspection  agency,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  made  that 
change  at  our  request.  Hence,  I  Join 
him  in  the  amendment. 

The  third  amendment  relates  to 
members  of  the  executive  committee. 
The  composition  has  been  somewhat 
changed  to  give  a  majority  to  the 
President's  members  as  it  were;  that 
is.  the  10  of  the  19  appointed  by  the 
President  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate.  We  find  this  no  great 
problem.  Therefore,  we  left  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  executive  committee  to  re- 
flect our  fundamental  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  the  final  amendment 
deals  with  so-called  lobbying  concern. 
We  have  gone  In  that  regard  a  good 
deal  further  than  we  wished  to  go,  but 
we  realize  that  assurance  was  neces- 
sary in  light  of  the  history  of  this 
agency  in  terms  of  legal  services  and 
the  widespread  complaints  of  many  of 
the  Members — even  if  not  Justified  in 
many  cases. 

Efforts  here  have  been  made  and  many 
speeches  have  been  made  about  curbing 
them.  We  believe  that  the  amendment 
which  we  have  worked  out  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  goes  a  long  way  to 
meet  those  objections  and  worries  and  at 
the  same  time  leaves  the  Corporation's 
activities  with  integrity  for  the  purpose 
of  representing  the  poor,  as  lawj'ers. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  we  have  pro- 
vided for  that  part  of  relationship  to  the 
body  of  law  which  adheres  in  the  func- 
tions of  any  private  attorney.  Indeed, 
private  attorneys  can  lobby,  too.  in  a 
general  way,  but  we  have  restricted  this 
Corporation  somew'hat.  which  is  publicly 
financed,  from  that  kind  of  activity. 

Finally,  of  course,  they  are  all  subject 
to  the  code  of  professional  responsibility 
and  the  canon  of  ethics  of  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

So.  Mr.  President,  again  I  state  that  it 
is  a  tribute  to  the  public  spirit  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  and 
his  desire  to  contribute  rather  than  de- 
tract from  this  legislation  that  we  have 
been  able  to  work  out  these  vexing  prob- 
lems In  a  manner  which  Is  satisfactory 
to  the  managers  and  satisfactory  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  . 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  is  now  here.  As  for  me,  as  man- 
ager on  the  part  of  the  minority,  these 
amendments  are  acceptable. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  and  I  have  discussed 
these  amendments,  and  the  staff  has 
worked  on  some  of  the  details  and  some 
modifications.  I  agree  with  the  explana- 
tion and  the  objective  of  the  amendments 
as  presented  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  with  the  comments  made  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  There  is  no 
point  in  my  repeating  what  has  been 
said.  The  amendments  are  acceptable  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 


The  PRESEDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  move  the 
adoption  of  amendment  No.  1282. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  amendments  num- 
bered 1282   (putting  the  question;. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  state  the  next  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  125,  line  20,  strike  the  word 
"nothing"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(a)  Except  OS  provided  for  In  stibsectlon 
(b)  of  this  section,  nothing." 

On  page  126,  following  line  4,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  to  proposed  section 

913: 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  the  authority  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  or  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  initiate  and  to 
conclude  necessary  reviews  respecting  ad- 
herence to  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and 
to  review  and  submit  comments  upon  the 
Corporation's  annual  budget  request  at  the 
time  it  Is  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 

"(c)  The  reviews  of  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  conducted  In  accordance  with  the  code  of 
professional  responsibility  and  canons  of 
ethics  of  the  American  Bar  Association  gov- 
erning the  confidentiality  of  the  attorney- 
client  relationship." 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  amendment  No.  1280,  as 
modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified  (putting  the  question). 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  next  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  the  amendment  on  page  HI. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified.  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  111,  line  ..,  strllce  out  lines  4 
through  10  inclusively,  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(d)  The  board  may  establish  an  executive 
committee  of  five  members  of  the  board, 
which  shall  include  the  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  at  least  one  director  appointed 
pursuant  to  i>aragraph  (2)  (A)  of  section 
904  (a)  and  one  appointed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  (B)  or  (2)  (0)  of  such  section. 
Not  less  than  three  of  the  members  of  the 
executive  committee  shall  be  from  among 
those  members  of  the  board  appointed  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  section  904(a)  (1) 
of  this  title.  The  chairman  of  the  board  shall 
serve  as  the  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. The  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee may  designate  another  member  of  the 
executive  committee  to  act  In  his  aboenoe." 


Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  amendment  No.  1281,  as 
modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  as 
modified  (putting  the  question) . 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  next  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment  on  page  116. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  116,  strike  out  lines  5  through  14 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  establish 
and  publish  procedures  and  guidelines  to  en- 
sure that  no  funds  or  personnel  made  avail- 
able by  the  Corporation  shall  be  used  to 
undertake  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat 
of  any  proposed  convention,  constitutional 
amendment,  code,  statute,  executive  order, 
ordinance,  regulation,  rule,  or  similar  enact- 
ment or  promulgation  considered  In  any 
form  by  any  legislative  body  by  representa- 
tions to  such  body  (or  committee  or  member 
thereof)  or  any  similar  activity  except 
where — 

"(A)  an  attorney  representing  an  eligible 
member  of  the  client  community  Is  re- 
quested by  such  member  to  make  such  rep- 
sentatlon  or  undertake  such  activity  and 
such  representation  or  activity  Is  carried  out 
In  a  manner  which  does  not  Identify  the 
Corporation  or  any  legal  services  program  re- 
ceiving assistance  from  the  Corporation  with 
such  representation  or  activity; 

"(B)  personnel  of  the  Corporation  or  any 
legal  services  program  receiving  financial 
assistance  from  the  Corporation  are  re- 
quested by  a  legislative  body  (or  committee 
or  member  thereof)  to  make  such  representa- 
tion or  undertake  such  activity. 

"(2)  Procedures  and  guidelines  established 
by  the  Corporation  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  ensure  that,  where  ap- 
pUcable,  representations  or  activities  per- 
mitted under  that  paragraph  are  undertaken 
In  a  manner  which  la  consistent  with  the 
Code  of  Professional  Responsibilities  and 
Canons  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation." 

"(3)  No  funds  provided  by  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  utilized  for." 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  move  the 
adoption  of  amendment  No.  1284.  as 
modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment, 
as  modified  (putting  the  question  1. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  again 
to  extend  my  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits> 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson t. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  is  recognized  to 
call  up  his  motion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  me 
just  1  minute? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  express  appreciation  to  the  dis- 


tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooK>  both  for  the  excellence  of  his 
ideas,  which  he  has  demonstrated  in  pre- 
senting these  amendments,  and  also  for 
the  good  will  which  he  has  shown  toward 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  in  the  effort 
10  work  out  an  agreement  with  respect 
not  only  to  his  amendments  but  also  to 
the  whole  bill,  and  I  personally  appreci- 
ate his  cooperation. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  at>sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time  is  tlic  absence  of  a  quorum  being 
suggested? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  On  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  proceed  to  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MOTION    TO    COMMIT    THE    BIU,    TO    COMMITTEE 
WITH    INSTRUCTIONS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  pending  measure.  S.  3010,  be 
committed  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  Instructions  to  report 
it  forthwith  to  the  Senate  after  deleting 
therefrom  its  title  IX. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  yield 
himself? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  nxvself  10  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  agreement,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  will  have  1  hour  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  have  1  hour. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  my  motion  to  commit  S.  3010 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  instructions  to  report  same 
to  the  Senate  forthwith,  with  title  IX 
thereof  deleted. 

Approval  of  this  motion  will  have  no 
other  effect  upon  the  bill  tlian  to  strike 
title  IX.  which  seeks  to  create  a  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  The  legal  services 
program  now  in  effect  will  continue  as  It 
now  exists  if  this  motion  Is  adopted. 

Title  IX  seeks  to  establish  a  national 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  The  declared 
aim  of  the  Corporation  is  to  provide 
necessary  legal  services  for  those  who 
could  not  otherwise  afford  them.  At  least 
we  are  told  that  this  is  Its  aim.  As  writ- 
ten, however,  the  Corporation  would  cre- 
ate more  havoc  with  our  legal  and  polit- 
ical Institutions  and  society's  structure 
than  it  would  create  by  way  of  reform  or 
constructive  results. 

Let  It  be  plainly  understood  at  the  out- 
set that  this  Senator  favors  the  concept 
of  providing  legal  services  to  the  needy. 
As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  it  has  long 
been  my  concern  that  there  is  often  In- 
sufficient access  to  and  availability  of 
our  legal  and  Judicial  systems  for  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  Americn  public. 
They  cannot  afford  such  services.  Where 
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there  Is  true  need  and  an  individual  can- 
not obtain  legal  representation  because 
of  a  poverty  condition  or  InsuflQcient  re- 
sources, we  should  Indeed  act  to  provide 
for  such  services. 

The  record  Is  quite  clear  on  this  Sena- 
tor's support  of  legal  services  for  Indi- 
gent"?. Less  than  2  years  ago.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  sponsor  and  work  for  the 
passage  of  amendments  to  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act  which  provided  for  broader 
representation  and  Improved  fees  in  cases 
where  defendants  In  criminal  actions  are 
unable  to  themselves  pay  for  the  serv- 
ices of  counsel.  I  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
original  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964  as 
well.  This  background  Is  provided  to  in- 
dicate that  this  Senator  Is  not  without 
credentials  or  experience  to  speak  on  this 
subject. 

Noncriminal  cases  involving  the  poor 
can  be  equally  deserving  of  Federal  funds 
for  representation,  but  the  basis  must  be 
limited.  This  is  where  the  provisions  now 
before  us  break  down.  In  my  estima- 
tion, they  would  perpetuate  and  aggra- 
vate existing  problems,  while  at  the  same 
time  adding  some  new  ones  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  Corporation  sought  to 
be  established. 

Every  program  is  bound  to  have  its 
abuses.  Isolated  Instances  of  abuse  have 
to  be  expected  In  any  effort  which  em- 
ploys individuals  of  diverse  views  and 
beliefs  through  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  case  of  the  existing  legal  serv- 
ices program  undc  GEO,  however,  abuses 
have  evidently  been  more  frequent  and 
pronounced  than  anyone  would  have  a 
right  to  expect.  All  of  us  have  been  made 
aware  of  a  substantial  number  of  In- 
.stances  In  which  attorneys  engaged  by 
OEO  have  used  their  positions  for  Im- 
proper representation,  unauthorized  po- 
litical activities,  and  many  acts  of  indis- 
cretion. 

The  present  OEO  legal  services  pro- 
gram does  contain  an  unu.sual  potential 
for  abuse.  It  also  has  a  verv  glaring  rec- 
ord of  many  Instances  of  abuse.  Adenuate 
supervision  and  control  Is  not  being  pro- 
vided. 

Under  the  so-called  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent Legal  Services  Corporation  in  S. 
:^010.  the  situation  will  become  immeas- 
urably worse.  Section  913  forecloses  vir- 
tually every  form  of  Interest,  oversight, 
sunervlsion.  monitoring,  or  control. 
While  I  am  svmpathetl"  with  the  desire 
of  the  program's  proponents  to  avoid 
harmful  political  leverage,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  taxpayer's  dollars.  The  right 
kind  of  superxi'^lon.  oversight,  and  moni- 
toring Is  certalnlv  required.  Under  sec- 
tion 913,  everv  department,  officer,  or 
agency  of  the  Government  Is  barred  from 
"seeking  leeitlmate  oversight  or  Inquiry 
into  the  effective  and  proper  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  by  ermloyees  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. Thl.s  extends  to  the  control,  as  well, 
of  groups  that  perform  under  the  aas- 
]Aces  of  the  Corporation. 

The  bill  does  not  bar  repre.sentatlon 
of  arrested  persons  before  interrogation 
or  Information,  in  parole  revocation 
cases,  in  juvenile  court  matters.  In  pri.son 
di.scloline  cases,  and  .=o  forth  Fortunate- 
]•■•.  I  believe  there  will  be  an  amendment 
offered  to  correct  this  problem  of  crimi- 
nal  representation.  There  will  also  be 


other  amendments,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  proposed  by  this  Senator 
and  some  by  others.  However,  as  I  said 
on  June  7,  I  am  very  dubious  as  to 
whether  any  number  of  amendments  can 
correct  the  Jiumerous  very  serious  prob- 
lems which  exist  regarding  this  Corpo- 
ration. This  is  why  I  have  moved  to  ef- 
fect deletion  of  this  portion — rule  IX — 
of  the  pending  bill.  This  entire  corpora- 
tion concept  should  be  assigned  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  where  It  will  re- 
ceive the  study  it  needs  and  deserves. 

That  subject  of  as.^ignment  and  re- 
sponsibility, however,  I  do  not  Intend 
to  explore  or  advocate  at  this  time.  That 
Is  for  another  time,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr,  President,  perhaps  no  flaw  in  the 
bill  is  more  revealing  than  the  one  dis- 
crepancy which  appears  to  set  the  tone 
for  all  of  title  IX,  Although  this  title 
does  establish  priorities  for  those  indi- 
viduals who  are  truly  needy,  title  IX 
does  not  forbid  representation  of  the 
nonpoor  or  voluntary  poor.  Some  have 
argued  that  there  ;  re  certain  i.ssues 
which  ought  to  be  litigated  as  matters 
of  concern  to  poor  people  as  a  class,  even 
if  the  client  himself  is  not  poor.  This  Is 
a  proposiMon  which  I  find  most  unfor- 
tunate and  which  should  be  rejected 
when  it  comes  to  the  use  of  Federal 
funds.  As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  am  seriously  disturbed  by 
the  impact  this  type  of  thinking  can 
have  on  our  already  overcrowded  judicial 
system.  And,  Mr.  President,  that  does  not 
mean  only  the  Federal  Judicial  system. 
It  Includes  the  business,  the  time,  and 
the  resources  in  manpower  of  the  State 
systems  as  well,  because  we  do  have 
transferability  of  cases  from  cne  sys- 
tem to  another,  and  there  will  be  the 
natural  law  of  water  seeking  Its  own  level 
asserting  itself.  Wherever  there  is  great- 
est congestion,  there  will  be  an  effort  to 
go  if  the  desire  is  to  delay  the  trial  of 
an  issue  In  a  law  case,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  there  is  a  desire  to  speed  up  the 
consideration  of  a  case,  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  go  to  the  system  which  Is  least 
crowded.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am 
gravely  concerned  over  the  lack  of  op- 
portunity which  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  had  to  consider  this  legislation.  I 
have  tried  to  remedy  this  by  an  amend- 
ment, which  I  may  call  up  later  should 
the  present  motion  fail.  My  amendment 
would  give  the  Judiciary  Committee  leg- 
islative .iurisdiction  over  future  omend- 
ments  to  title  IX.  Such  an  amendment 
cannot,  however,  repair  damage  which 
has  already  been  done. 

Mr.  President,  If  we  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  legal  services  for  the  poor  in 
a  meaningful  way,  through  the  appro- 
priate and  effective  use  of  Federal  dol- 
lars, we  should  proceed  to  refer  title  IX 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  My  motion 
would  accomplish  this  on  a  limited  ba.sls. 
At  a  later  time,  we  ought  to  review  It  over 
a  period  of  time  and  act  on  a  more  per- 
manent basis.  In  the  meantime,  the  re- 
mainder of  S.  3010,  can  proceed  on  its 
own  merits,  with  the  administration  of 
the  legal  services  program,  but  without 
the  very  objectionable  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  The  provisions  In  title  IX 
establishing  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 


tion are  not  an  integral  part  of  this  bill. 
Their  absence  from  S.  3010  will  indeed 
improve  the  measure,  while  permitting 
separate  study  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 


tee. 


TKE  PROBLEM   OF  ACCOUNTABILITY 


Mr.  President,  much  of  the  disagree- 
ment over  the  various  proposals  for  a 
National  Legal  Services  Corporation  has 
centered  on  the  element  of  accounta- 
bility. In  his  message  last  December  veto- 
ing the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1971,  President  Nixon  not€d 
that  In  the  proposed  legislation  "the 
quintessential  principle  of  accountability 
has  been  lost."  Actually,  however,  there 
are  two  forms  of  accountability  at  stake. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration must  be  accountable  to  the  tax- 
paying  public,  and  to  the  elected  officials 
who  represent  that  public.  This  is  the 
accountability  referred  to  in  the  Presi- 
dent's comment.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Corporation's  poverty  lawyers  are  ac- 
countable to  their  clients.  According  to 
the  canons  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's code,  Lawj'ers  are  "ethically  hound 
to  give  their  first  lovalty  to  their  clients." 
Discussions  about  the  lawyer-client  rela- 
tionship sometimes  leave  the  Impression 
that  the  attorney's  loyalty  to  his  client 
is  his  sole  obligation,  overriding  any  other 
loyalties  with  which  it  comes  in  conflict. 
In  a  brochure  on  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram prepared  by  OEO,  we  find  the 
statement: 

Although  the  attorney  is  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral government,  his  responsibility  Is  to  his 
client. 

In  the  "Report  to  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Law  and  Poverty"  cospon- 
sored  by  OEO  In  1964,  the  following 
statement  Is  quoted  approvingly: 

The  free  and  Independent  practitioner, 
with  obligations  to  none  but  his  client, 
stands  a."?  the  Individual's  best  assurance 
that  hla  legal  rights  will  be  maintained. 

According  to  the  same  report,  attor- 
neys of  the  legal  services  program  "must, 
once  they  have  taken  a  case,  perform 
with  that  zeal  and  dedication  which  is 
In  the  highest  tradition  of  the  bar — free 
from  control  outside  the  program  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  attorney  in  private 
practice." 

It  is  accountability  in  this  second  sense 
of  the  word,  the  overriding  responsibility 
a  lawyer  has  to  his  client,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  key  premise  in  the  argument 
for  an  Independent  and  autonomous 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  free  from  ex- 
ternal political  pressures.  Now.  it  seems 
to  me  that  to  argue  this  way,  to  equate 
the  problem  of  a  lawyer's  immunity  with 
the  problem  of  the  agency's  Immunity, 
Is  to  be  guilty  of  obtiiseness  at  best  and 
of  Intellectual  chicanery  at  worst.  It  is 
one  thing  for  a  l^eal  services  attorney, 
once  engaged  with  his  client,  to  be  im- 
mune from  outside  pressures,  but  It  Is 
quite  another  for  a  corporation,  con- 
sidered as  a  public  or  quasi-public, 
policymaking  body  to  enjoy,  in  deter- 
mining its  policies,  virtually  total  and 
absolute  immunity  from  outside  over- 
sight and  control  This  is  not  to  deny 
that  the  lawyer's  Immunity  is  partly  a 
function  of  the  Immunity  of  the  agency 


he  serves.  However,  the  principle  that  the 
agency  must  be  granted  sufficient  im- 
munity to  protect  the  privileged  relation- 
ships between  Its  lawj'ers  and  their 
clients,  far  from  conferring  on  a  public 
agency's  immunity  an  absolute  character, 
must  yield  some  ground  to  another  prin- 
ciple, equally  valid,  which  is  that  any 
agency  supported  from  public  funds 
must  be  subject  to  some  sort  of  surveil- 
lance and  scrutiny  by  the  representatives 
of  the  public. 

The  question  can  be  asked:  In  the  bill 
before  us,  has  an  acceptable  balance  been 
struck  between  the  differing  account- 
abilities, the  accountability  of  the  agency 
to  its  lawyers  and  of  its  lawyers  to  their 
clients  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  account- 
ability of  the  agency  to  the  public  on  the 
other?  I  do  not  think  so. 

My  analysis  of  S.  3010  convinces  me 
that  Pi-esldent  Nixon's  criticLsm  of  the 
proposal  In  its  original  form  applies 
equally  to  the  revised  version  that  is 
now  before  us:  the  quintessential  el ament 
of  public  accountability  is  still  absent. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  try  to 
draw  a  comparison  of  the  requirements 
of  the  President's  ^'eto  mei^sage  with  the 
proposed  bill,  title  IX,  as  it  exists  In  the 
pending  measure. 

Specific  points  raised  publicly  by  the 
President  in  his  veto  message  of  Decem- 
ber 9,  1971,  are  equally  as  valid  with  re- 
spect to  the  new^  bill,  S.  3010,  as  ordered 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Changes  made 
within  the  new  legislation  are  changes 
only  of  appearance — not  of  substance. 
They  are  merely  cosmetic,  and  their  pres- 
ence accounts  for  the  unwarranted  con- 
clusion that  now  the  bill  is  in  accordance 
with  and  In  harmony  with  the  Presi- 
dent's requirements  as  contained  in  the 
veto  message.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Let  us  consider  it  by 
ma.lor  divisions.  First,  political  activity. 

POLirrCAI.    ACTT/TTIES 

A,  VETO  MrssAnr 

In  the  veto  message,  the  President  said, 
among  other  things: 

Our  Intention  was  to  create  a  legal  services 
corporation,  to  aid  the  poor,  that  was  In- 
dependent and  free  of  politics,  yet  contained 
bulIt-ln  safeguards  to  assure  its  operation  In 
a  responsible  manner  In  the  Congress,  how- 
erer,  the  legislation  has  been  substantially 
altered,  so  that  the  quintessential  principle 
of  accountability  has  been  lost. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  section 
goece)  of  S.  3010  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"(e)  The  Corporation  shall  Insure  (1)  that 
all  attorneys  who  are  not  representing  a 
client  or  group  of  clients  refrain,  while  on- 
S^ged  In  activities  carried  on  by  legal  serr- 
Ices  programs  frnded  by  the  Corporation, 
from  undertaking  to  In.luence  the  passage  or 
defeat  of  any  leglslatl^  by  the  Congress  or 
State  or  local  leglslatlve^bodlcs  by  representa- 
tions to  such  bodies,  their  members,  or  com- 
mittees, unless  such  bodies,  their  members, 
or  their  committees  reqviest  that  the  attor- 
ney mal?ea  representations  to  them,  and  (3) 
that  no  funds  provl  led  by  the  Corporation 
shall  be  v.'illzed  for  any  activity  which  Is 
planned  and  carried  out  to  disrupt  the  or- 


derly conduct  of  business  by  the  Congress  or 
Stat«  or  local  legislative  bodies,  for  any  dem- 
onstration, rally,  or  picketing  aimed  at  the 
family  or  home  of  a  member  of  a  legislative 
body  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  his  ac- 
tions as  a  member  of  that  body,  and  for  con- 
ducting any  campaign  of  advertising  car- 
ried on  through  the  commercial  media  for 
the  purpose  of  Influencing  the  passage  or 
defeat  of  legislation, 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  subsection  starts 
out  by  saying: 

The  Corporation  shall  Insure  (I)  that  all 
attorneys  who  are  not  representing  a  client 
or  group  of  clients  refrain,  while  engaged  In 
activities  carried  on  by  legal  senices  pro- 
grams funded  by  the  Corporation,  from  un- 
dertaking to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat 
of  any  legislation  by  the  Congress  or  State  or 
local  legislative  bodies  by  representations  to 
siich  bodies,  their  members,  or  committees, 
\mless  such  bodies,  their  members,  or  their 
committees  request  that  the  attorney  makes 
representation  to  them.  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  exact  lan- 
guage used  in  the  vetoed  bill.  This  sec- 
tion does  not.  In  reality,  guard  against 
what  may  apparently  be  guarded  against. 
It  specifically  authorizes  legislative  ad- 
vocacy— read  as  "lobbying" — which  by 
definition  is  political  activity — here,  fed- 
erally funded — when  such  Is  In  further- 
ance of  the  interests  of  a  client — if  one 
does  not  have  one  at  the  moment,  one 
can  secure  one — or  a  group  of  clients — 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  client 
community  of  getting  concurrence  in 
representing  such  a  relevant  group — or 
when  such  Is  requested  by  a  body — some 
are,  collectively.  In  support  of  the  types 
of  political  activities  which  would  be  ad- 
vocated by  legal  services  project  attor- 
neys— by  a  member — Is  there  anyone  en- 
gaged In  such  activities  on  a  local  level 
who  could  not  get  a  friend  on  a  legisla- 
tive committee  to  ask  him  formally  to 
testify?  Grassroots  lobbying — National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization,  and  so 
forth — Is  not  prescribed. 

Section  907(d)  states: 

The  Corporation  shall  Irtsure  that  all  em- 
ployees of  legal  services  programs  assisted 
by  the  Corporation,  while  engaeed  In  activi- 
ties carried  on  bv  1  gal  services  proerams. 
refrain  ( 1 )  from  any  partisan  or  nonpartisan 
political  activity  associated  with  a  candidate 
for  public  or  party  ofBce.  . , . 

A  number  of  comments  are  relevant 
on  this  section: 

(a)  This  section  falls  to  prohibit  partici- 
pation In  campaigns  associated  with  consti- 
tutional amendments  end  constitutional 
conventions;  codes,  statutes,  and  ordinances: 
referenda  and  bond  Issues:  and  so  forth, 

(b)  Despite  the  fact  that  prolect  attorneys 
nill  be  paid  from  Federal  funds.  It  falls  to 
limit  their  off-duty  political  activities  at 
lea.st  to  the  extent  that  Federal  employees 
activities  are  limited  iTndpr  the  Hatch  Act 
At  a  mtnlmxim;  the  snme  standards  should 
apply.  "^ 

(c)  While  the  section  may  cover  In  a  small 
measure  the  BC*lv1*1e^  rf  emnloreps.  It  does 
not  restrict  In  any  wav  the  tis"  of  proeram 
fund-,  the  provision  of  services  or  the  p-^- 
vlslon  of  facilities  for  such  political  efforts 

Section  907 Cdi  further  reads: 

The  Corp'~ra*1'^r>  shaV.  !n<!'!rf>  th»»  all  err- 
ployees  of  lesRl  services  proerams  ask'lsted 
by  the  Crrporatlon,  tvMle  er.et«?ed  In  activi- 
ties carried  on  by  legal  services  programs 
refrain  ,  .  .   (2)  from  any  voter  reglatratlon 


activity  other  than  legal  representation  or 
any  activity  to  provide  voters  or  prospective 
voters  with  transportation  to  the  polls.  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

This  section  specifically  permits  voter 
registration  activity  of  a  legal  repre- 
sentation nature;  therefore,  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill.  It  is  permissible  con- 
duct to  state: 

I  advise  you  of  your  legal  rights  as  to 
voting.  You  have  the  right  to  vote  at  the 
next  election,  which  Is  on  November  7,  1972 
Since  you  live  at  this  address,  you  may  vote 
In  this  precinct;  the  precinct  polling  place 
Is  at  the  school  house,  Tou  have  the  right 
to  register  as  a  partisan;  you  have  the  right 
to  register  as  a  Democrat.  You  have  a  right 
to  exercise  your  franchise  on  behalf  of  can- 
didates of  that  party  on  that  date. 

Construed  as  a  bit  of  legal  advice,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  bar  that  counsel  or 
employee  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, from  enga^ng  In  that  kind  of  actlv- 
itv.  I  do  not  believe  that  Is  the  intent  of 
Congress.  Yet,  it  is  spelled  out  expres.sly 
that  he  may  do  so. 

Furthermore,  by  the  terms  of  this  sec- 
tion, activity  to  provide  voters  or  pros- 
pective voters  with  transportation  to  the 
polls  is  permis-sible.  Note  the  word  "from" 
is  not  found  between  the  words  "or"  and 
"any"  on  line  14:  therefore,  it  becomes 
part  of  the  exception  to  the  prohibition, 
not  part  of  the  prohibition  itself. 

The  second  major  class  of  attempted 
differentiation  of  the  vetoed  bill  and  the 
present  bill  ha.s  to  do  with  those  abuses 
which  cost  public  enthusiasm  and  public 
support  for  the  entire  OEO  program. 

In  the  veto  message  Is  this  language: 

In  re-wrltlng  our  original  proposal,  the 
door  has  been  left  wide  open  to  those  abuses 
which  have  cost  one  antl -poverty  program 
after  another  Its  public  enthusiasm  and  pub- 
lic support. 

NFW    LEGISLATION 

The  areas  suspectlble  to  abuse  are 
many.  First,  there  are  the  areas  suscep- 
tible of  abuse  bv  virtue  of  political  activ- 
ity. Refer  to  the  items  detailed  infra. 
Second,  section  902fb'>,  page  102.  line  17, 
grants  a  tax-exempt  status  to  the  Corpo- 
ration despite  its  ability  to  engape  in  po- 
litical activities.  An  attempt.  I  under- 
.stand.  Is  beini  made  to  correct  that  defi- 
ciency by  amendment.  Third,  the  ad- 
visory councils  which  would  be  created 
by  virtue  of  section  903,  starting  on  page 
102.  line  24,  are  comprised  of  those  with 
direct  Interests  in  the  programs,  grants, 
funds,  et  cetera,  admitting,  thereby,  of 
publicly  visible  conflicts — in  short,  a 
further  extension  of  the  poverty-indus- 
trial complex.  Section  904 fct  permits  the 
chief  administrative  officer  to  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  thp  board,  not  of  the  elected 
representatives  In  Congress:  that  Is,  he 
is  appointed  and  serves  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  board,  with  no  advice  and  consent 
from  the  Senate  and  with  no  appoint- 
ment bv  the  President.  Section  904 'e> 
permits  meetlnes  of  the  board  to  be 
dosed — not  .sublect  to  public  scrutiny. 
Section  gOfi'a^  '8>.  which  starts  on  page 
113.  line  8.  permits  an  establishment  of 
eligibility  without  any  guidelines  from 
the  Congress  and  docs  not  require  con- 
formity with  antlpoverty  guidelines,  in- 
dices, and  criteria  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 'While  section  908fai  permits  pub- 
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lie  disclosure  of  all  information  and  doc- 
uments relevant  to  prants  and  contracts, 
section  908' b>  does  not  pennit  full  dis- 
closure of  evaluation,  inspection,  and 
monitoring  reports. 

The  ultimate  slam  at  public  accounta- 
bility is  section  913.  which  reads: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  title  sb.all  be 
deemed  to  authorize  any  department,  aeency. 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  United  States  to 
exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or  con- 
•rol  over  the  Corporation  or  any  of  Its  grant- 
ees or  contractees  or  employees,  or  over  the 
charter  or  bylaws  of  the  Corpora" Ion,  or  over 
the  attorneys  providing  legRl  bervlceg  pursu- 
ant to  this  title,  or  over  the  members  of  the 
client  communitv  receiving  legal  servlcee 
pursuant  to  this  title, 

Mr.  President,  if  there  has  ever  been  a 
sweepinij  and  absolute  attempt  to  avoid 
iurisdictlon  of  any  kind  of  a  Federal 
nature,  this  certainly  Is  it. 

It  Is  readily  apparent  that,  upon  the 
enactment  of  this  leKi.<;lation,  there  Is  to 
be  no  siccountability  to  the  public 
^hrou?h  their  elected  representatives  or 
through  appointed  officials,  despite  the 
fundins;  of  the  corporation  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  Is  complete  immunity  from 
legislative  or  executive  scrutiny. 

BESTRICnONS    PL-^CED    OV    PRESIDENT 
A.    VETO    MESSAGE 

The  President's  veto  message  follows: 
The  restrictions  which  the  Congress  has 
imposed  upon  the  Pre-sldent  in  the  selection 
of  directors  of  the  Corporation  Is  also  an  af- 
front to  the  principle  of  accotmtablllty  to  the 
.American  people  as  a  whole  Under  tlie  Con- 
trresslona!  revisions,  the  President  has  full 
discretion  to  appoint  only  six  of  the  seven- 
teen directors:  the  balance  must  be  chosen 
from  ll'^ts  provided  by  various  professional, 
client,  or  special  Interest  tn'oups,  some  of 
which  are  actual  or  potential  grantees  of  the 
Corporation. 

TTie  sole  Interest  to  which  each  board 
member  must  be  beholden  Is  the  public  in- 
terest. The  sole  constituency  he  must  repre- 
^nt  Is  the  whole  American  people  The  best 
way  to  Uisure  th'.s  !n  this  case  is  the  co:i- 
stltutlonal  way — to  provide  a  free  hand  in 
the  appointive  process  to  the  one  official  ac- 
countable to,  and  answerable  'o,  the  whole 
American  people — the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  trust  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  to  exercise  It^  advice  and 
consent  function. 

B      NEW    LEGISLATION 

Provision  with  respect  to  the  manner 
of  selection  of  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  can  be  foimd  in  section  904'ai . 
Section  904<a>  Is  an  attempted  compro- 
mise. It  Ls  a  marginal  one  at  best,  more 
one  of  appearance  than  reality,  aiid  still 
falls  within  the  criticism  of  the  Presi- 
dent voiced  in  the  veto  message. 

Board  of  Directors  The  board  la  to  consist 
.!  nineteen  Indlvlduala  "appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  ccusent  of  the 
Senate,  one  of  wh^'m  shall  be  elected  to  serve 
ls  chaJrman  annually  by  vote  of  an  absolute 
majority  of  such  board."  The  manner  of 
.Appointment  Is  as  follows- 

1.  Ten  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  Individuals  In  the  general  public,  not 
less  than  six  of  whom  shall  be  members  of 
the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  a  State; 

2.  Nine  members  shall  be  appointed  hh 
follows — 

a.  Two  member.s  who  are  representatives 
of  indhlduftls  eligible  for  assistance  from 
reoommendatlons  made  by  the  Clients  Advl- 
.-^ry  CoxincU; 


b.  Two  members  from  among  former  legal 
services  project  attorneys  frcnn  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  Project  Attorneys  Advi- 
sory Council;  and 

c.  Five  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
from  recommendations  made  by  each  of  the 
following  trr'"'Jpsi 

.American  'H&r  Association, 
Assodatlor  of  American  Law  Schools, 
Natlon.il  Bar  Association, 
National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Associa- 
tion, and 

American  Ttlal  Lawyers  Association. 

Comment — The  compromise  is  being 
phrased,  "The  President  has  a  majority. 
He  has  10  of  the  19."  In  reality, 
therefore,  as  to  matters  pro-  or  anti- 
administration,  every  Presidential  ap- 
pointment would  have  to  hold  solid ;  in 
the  give-and-take  of  making  the  ap- 
pointments and  in  the  give-and-take  of 
decisionmaking,  holding  such  a  major- 
ity solid  Is  questionable.  There  is  no 
Presidential  appointment  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board. 

Additionally,  the  President  still  does 
not  have  appointment  power  over  those 
who  should  be,  in  accordance  with  the 
]aneu'\sre  of  the  veto  message,  account- 
able to  the  public  as  a  whole,  not  to  a 
segment  thereof.  This  cannot  be  true 
until  the  President  has  free  appointive 
power  over  all. 

Executive  Committee — the  commit- 
tee shall  consist  of  not  le.ss  than  five  and 
not  more  than  seven  members,  which 
:shan  include  the  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
at  lea,st  one  appointed  pursuant  to  the 
advisory  councils,  at  least  one  appointed 
pursuant  to  the  President's  public  ap- 
pointments, and  one  appointed  pursuant 
to  the  speciallv  named  groups.  Note:  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  Is  not  necessarllv 
the  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee- the  Board  could  elect  .someone  else 
to  the  chairmanship  of  the  latter. 

The  new  Corporation  will  function 
imder  the  new  title  and  under  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation 
Act.  The  latter  gives  exceedingly  broad 
discretion  to  the  executive  committee. 
Including  discretion  as  to  policy  matters. 

TBANSmONAL   PERIOD 
A.    VETO    MESSAGE 

The  President's  veto  message  follows: 
To  compound  the  problem  of  accountabil- 
ity, Con.gTess  has  further  proposed  that  dur- 
ing the  crucial  90  day  period — when  the  cor- 
portatlon  Is  set  Into  motion — its  governance 
Is  to  re5?t  exclusively  In  the  hands  of  designees 
of  five  private  Interest  groups.  That  proposal 
should  be  dropped. 

B.    Nrw    LEGISLATION 

The  old  proposal  was  dropped.  Some- 
thing almo.st  equally  as  ofTenslve  was 
added. 

Section  903 'b)  directs  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity shall  serve  as  the  Incorporating 
trustee;  in  and  of  Iteelf.  this  would  be  ac- 
ceptable. However,  the  section  requires 
the  exercise  of  his  responsibilities  to  be 
carried  nut  in  consultation  with  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Coimcll,  as  constituted 
on  April  15,  1972. 

Comment — The  National  Advisory 
Council  is  composed  overwhelmingly  of 
members  and  representatives  of  the  pri- 
vate interest  groups  that  the  President 
objected  to  In  the  veto  message.  All  of 


the  org:  :ilzatlons  represented  as  making 
recommendations  to  the  President  as  to 
the  appointment  of  members  of  the 
Board  pursuant  to  section  904'a)(2)(C) 
are  represented  on  the  National  Advisory 
Council.  In  reality,  the  tensions  which 
would  have  been  inherent  in  the  old  ap- 
proach remain  in  the  new  approach. 

The  old  proposal  of  unac  count  ability 
has  Deen  discarded  but  something  almost 
equally  as  offensive  has  been  added, 
which  is  found  in  section  903b. 

Tlie  motion  to  refer  this  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  with  instructions  to  re- 
port back  forthwith,  with  title  IX  de- 
leted, should  be  adopted. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
vote  in  that  wise. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  was  included  in  the 
present  legislation  at  the  request  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  idea 
did  not  originate  in  my  subcommittee 
or  in  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee. 

A  study  made  by  a  presidentially  ap- 
pointed commission — the  Ash  Council — 
recommended  that  an  independent  Legal 
Senices  Corporation  be  designated  to 
handle  legal  services  for  the  poor  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  The 
President  accepted  that  recommendation 
and  called  for  a  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation. 

The  President,  in  vetoing  last  year's 
Economic  Opportimity  Amendments  ob- 
jected to  several  matters  in  the  bill;  but 
with  respect  to  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration, he  objected  to  what  he  called  the 
lack  of  public  accountability,  in  that  an 
insufBcient  nimiber  of  appointments  were 
exclasively  the  President's.  He  also  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  incorporating  trust- 
eeship for  the  interim  period  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Corporation. 

We  did  all  we  could  to  meet  his  objec- 
tions, so  far  as  I  can  see.  With  regard  to 
the  incorporating  trusteeship,  we  left  re- 
sponsibility for  legal  services  in  the 
Director  of  OEO,  where  it  now  is,  imtil 
such  time  as  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration is  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

As  to  appointments  to  the  board  of 
directors,  the  last  bill  provided  17  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  with  six  to  be  ap- 
pointed directly  by  the  President  and  the 
remainder  appointed  from  lists  nomi- 
nated and  sent  to  the  President. 

We  changed  that,  and  in  the  pending 
bill  there  are  19  members  of  the  Legal 
Services  board,  with  10  appointed  out- 
right by  the  President  and  the  remainder 
appointed  by  the  President  from  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Law  Schools,  the  National  Bar  As- 
•sociation,  the  National  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Association,  the  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association,  as  well  as 
from  the  Project  Attorneys  Advi.sorj' 
Council,  and  from  the  Clients  Advisor>' 
Council 

So  the  President,  in  fact,  has  abso- 
lute control  over  appointment  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, with  10  originating  with  him  and 
the  others  appointed  from  recommenda- 


tions made  to  him  by  these  distinguished 
national  groups. 

As  I  have  said  repeatedli'  to  the  Sen- 
ate, the  President  can  reject  all  of  the 
recommendations  wiiich  have  been  made 
to  lum  So  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  President  makes  the  appointments 
and  controls  appointments  to  the  board. 

So.  on  that  count,  we  have  met.  it 
seems  to  me,  the  request  of  the  President. 

Incidentally,  we  went  into  this  mat- 
ter in  great  detail  in  the  committee  and 
finally  designed  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, wliich  was  incorporated  in  the 
bill.  Tnat  bill  was  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  17-to-O  vote.  Tliere  was  not  one 
single  dissenting  vote  on  either  the  Re- 
publican or  Democratic  side. 

On  the  question  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  let  me  read  into  the  Record 
a  telegram  sent  to  me  and  also  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  ,  from  Leon  Jaworski,  presi- 
dent of  tlie  American  Bar  Association, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

The  American  Bar  Association  supports 
the  enactment  of  legislation  establishing  a 
National  Legal  Services  Corporation,  having 
concluded  that  the  Corporation  wUl  tend  to 
further  the  Association's  interest  in  preserv- 
ing the  Independence  and  professional  in- 
tegrity of  the  Legal  Services  Program.  I 
would  therefore  lirge  that  you  resist  amend- 
ments to  S.  3010,  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nities Act  of  1972,  seeking  to  strike  Title  IX 
or  which  would  threaten  the  Independence 
of  the  Corporation  or  the  professional  re- 
spouslbUlty  of  lawyers  providing  legal  serv- 
ices to  the  poor.  This  position  Is  consistent 
with  the  Association's  long  standing  com- 
mitment to  equal  access  to  justice  for  all 
citizens. 

Leon  Jaworski, 
President,  Ainerican  Bar  Association. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  in  designing  this  legis- 
lation, we  carefully-  reviewed  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message.  We  attempt  to  meet 
ever>'  objection,  every  request  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
ills  veto  message  and  in  the  message 
which  he  sent  to  the  Congress  proposing 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  last  year. 

I  therefore  do  not  know  how  we  could 
go  any  further  in  accommodating  the 
wishes  of  the  President.  We  reached  a 
bipartisan  agreement,  which  is  tlie  way 
we  mast  accomplish  our  ends  here  in  this 
body. 

This  is  a  good  proposal.  We  have  re- 
sponded to  tiie  desires  of  the  President 
as  best  we  could.  The  Legal  Services 
Corporation  is  independent.  The  Presi- 
dent makes  all  the  appointments.  The 
Senate  has  to  confirm  the  appointments. 
I  do  not  know  what  more  he  could  ask. 

Title  IX  of  the  Economic  Opportimity 
Amendments  of  1972  (S.  3010)  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation  and 
transfers  to  that  Corporation  the  legal 
services  program  currently  administered 
in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  committee -reported  bill's  legal 
services  title  responds  in  every  signifi- 
cant respect  to  the  administration's 
viewpoints.  As  with  all  legislation,  there 
are  many  compromises  in  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices title.  Its  provisions  were  worked  out 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  with  the  leadership 
of  Senators  Taft  and  jAvrrs  of  the  com- 
mittee minority  and  Senators  Mondalb 
and  Cranston  of  the  committee  majority. 


Let  me  remind  the  Senate  of  the  his- 
tory of  tiie  development  of  thiis  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  National  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  outside  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

The  President  Iv'aiself  called  for  the 
Corporation  to  replace  the  current  Legal 
Senices  program  in  a  Presidential  "Mes- 
.^age  Relative  to  Providing  Legal  Services 
to  Americans  Otherwise  Unable  to  Pay 
tor  Them"  transmitted  to  Congress  on 
Mays,  1971, 

In  fact,  the  original  initiatives  toward 
tlie  proposal  for  a  National  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  came  when  the  Pres- 
ident, as  he  points  out  in  Ms  message, 
specifically  asked  the  President's  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Executive  Organiza- 
tion— the  Ash  Council — to  examine  the 
status  of  thr.  Legal  Services  program. 

In  respoiise  to  the  President's  initia- 
tive, the  Ash  Council  in  November  of 
1970  recommended  that  the  Govern- 
ment create  a  special  corporation  for  the 
program.  The  Ash  Council  stated: 

We  believe  strongly  that  its  (the  Legal 
Services  program's)  retention  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  is  Inappropriate 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  unique  Federal  pro- 
gram which  extends  the  benefits  of  the  ad- 
versary process  to  many  who  do  not  have 
the  ability  to  seek  legal  help. 

In  our  view,  this  program  should  be  placed 
In  an  organizational  setting  which  will  per- 
mit It  to  continue  serving  the  legal  needs  of 
the  poor  while  avoiding  the  Inevitable  polit- 
ical embarrassment  tliat  the  program  may 
occasionally  generate.  .  .  . 

Therefore,  we  recommend  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  Legal  Services  program  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  nonprofit  corporation  chartered  by 
Congress. 

So  it  was  the  President's  own  reor- 
ganization task  force,  the  Ash  Council, 
that  first  called  for  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Legal  Services  Corporation 
as  the  most  appropriate  organizational 
.structure  for  administering  financial 
assistance    to    legal    services   programs. 

In  addition,  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Legal  Services  recom- 
mended in  its  March  21,  1971,  report  to 
the  White  House  that: 

After  considering  various  alternatives 
regarding  a  future  home  lor  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportuultv's  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram other  than  DEO  Itself,  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  concluded  and  recom- 
mends that  the  program  be  transferred  to  a 
District  oi  Columbia  nonprofit  corporation 
chartered  by  the  Congress. 

On  April  29,  1971,  the  American 
Bar  Association's  board  of  governors 
adopted  a  resolution  stating — 

(T)hat  the  American  Bar  Association  sup- 
ports, in  principle,  the  creation  of  a  federally 
funded  nonprofit  corporation  to  administer 
moneys  which  will  be  used  to  fund  proCTams 
which  will  provide  a  broad  range  of  legal 
services  to  persons  unable  to  afford  the  serv- 
ices of  an  attorney,  the  charter  of  which 
shall  contain  assurances  that  the  Independ- 
ence of  lawyers  involved  In  the  I«gal  Services 
program  to  represent  clients  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  professional  mandates 
shall  be  maintained. 

After  receiving  the  recommendations 
of  Ills  own  Reorganization  Council,  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Legal  Services,  and  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  along  with  other  groups 
Including  many  legal  organizations. 
President   Nixon   called    for    the   Legal 


Services  Corporation  in  his  message  of 
May  5,  1971.  The  President  then  stated: 
Today,  after  carefully  considering  the 
alternatives,  I  propose  the  creation  of  a 
separate,  nonprofit  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. The  legislation  being  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress to  accomplish  this  has  three  major 
objectives:  First,  tha^  the  corporation  itself 
be  structured  and  financed  so  that  It  wUl 
be  assured  of  independence:  second,  that  the 
lawyers  In  the  program  have  full  freedom  to 
protect  the  Lest  Interests  of  their  clients  In 
keeping  with  the  Canons  of  Ethics  and  the 
Llgh  standards  of  the  legal  profession;  and 
third,  that  the  Nation  be  encouraged  to  con- 
tl:;ue  giving  the  program  the  support  It 
needs  In  order  to  become  a  piermanent  and 
vital  part  of  the  American  system  of  justice. 

On    the    same    day,    the    President's 

message  on  legal  services  was  sent  to 
Congress,  the  administration's  bill  was 
introduced.  Senator  Cook  introduced  the 
bill  in  the  Senate — S.  1769 — on  the  ad- 
ministration's behalf. 

It  is  illuminating  to  compare  key  pro- 
visions and  safeguards  In  the  bill  drafted 
and  submitted  by  the  administration 
with  the  biU  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate. 

First,  the  administration  bill  provided 
for  the  creation  of  an  independent  non- 
profit corporation  for  legal  services 
which  would  not  be  a  Federal  agency. 
So  does  the  committee  bill. 

Second,  the  administration  bill  pro- 
vided that  the  Corporation  be  prohibited 
from  interfering  with  attorney-client  re- 
lationships. So  does  the  committee- 
reported  bill. 

Third,  the  administration  bill  requires 
that  the  Legal  Services  attorneys  who 
are  employed  full-time  and  wtiile  en- 
gaged in  Legal  Services  activity  refrain 
from  undertaking  to  influence  the  pas- 
.sage  or  defeat  of  legislation  except  when 
legislative  bodies  request  that  the  at- 
torney make  representations  to  them. 
The  committee -reported  bill  contains  tlie 
same  prohibition  making  clear  the  ad- 
ministration's interpretation  that  this 
prohibition  applies  when  a  legal  serv- 
ices attorney  is  not  representing  a  client. 

Fourth  the  administration  bill  re- 
quired that  full-time  attorneys,  and  part- 
time  attorneys  while  engaged  In  Legal 
Services  activities,  refrain  from  partisan 
political  and  voter  registration  and 
transportation  activity.  The  committee- 
reported  bill  contains  the  same  prohibi- 
tions. 

Fifth,  the  administration  bill  provides 
that  no  fimds  may  be  made  available  by 
the  Corporation  to  provide  legal  serv- 
ices with  respect  to  aiw  criminal  proceed- 
ing. The  committee-reported  bill  likewise 
provides  that  no  funds  or  personnel  made 
available  by  the  Corporation  shall  be 
used  to  provide  legal  services  with  re- 
spect to  any  criminal  proceedmg. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  the  legal  serv- 
ices title  was  developed  on  a  bipartisan 
basis.  Last  year  during  the  Senate  de- 
bate on  S.  2007,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook  I — the  sponsor  of  tlie 
administration's  bill — expressed  his 
views  on  tht-  legislation.  Let  me  say  that 
his  views  had  great  influence  with  the 
Senate  conferees,  and  the  bill  that  came 
out  of  conference  had  strong  safeguards 
as  a  result  of  his  efforts  and  his  counsel. 
The  flat-out  prohibition  on  criminal  rep- 
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re^entation  is  in  accord  with  his  concern 
that  the  legislation  be  crystal  clear  on 
that  point. 

The  President's  veto  message  on  last 
year's  bill  objected  to  the  provisions  of 
the  legal  services  title  in  two  respects: 
the  composilion  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors and  the  incorporating  trusteeaiiip 
for  the  transition  period  while  the  new 
corporation  is   being  established. 

On  both  of  these  points,  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  committee  contains  sub- 
stantial changes  designed  to  meet  the 
Presidents  objections.  The  veto  mes- 
sage criticized  last  year's  bUl  on  the 
ground  that  it  gave  the  President  full 
di^cretion  to  appoint  only  sLx  of  the  17 
dii-ectors  and  that  he  would  have  had 
to  select  the  remaining  11  from  lists  of 
recommendations  from  various  groups. 
This  year  the  committee  drastically  al- 
tered the  composition  of  the  board  so 
that  the  President  would  appoint  a  clear 
majority— 10  of  the  19  board  members— 
without  having  to  consider  any  recom- 
mendations. The  remaining  nine  mem- 
bers would  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  recommendations  from  the 
legal  organizations  and  advisory  comi- 
cils.  The  committee  bill,  therefore,  gives 
absolute  policymaking  control  to  the 
persons  the  President  wishes  to  appoint. 
.\nd  he  still  appoints  the  remauiing  nine 
from  recommendations.  So  no  one  can 
be  appointed  to  the  board  whom  the 
President  does  not  approve.  The  minor- 
ity will  be  heard  but  a  majority  of  the 
board  will  make  the  poUcicS,  governing 
the  Corporation .:,  role  in  providing  legal 
services  to  the  poor. 

Tiie  other  objection  to  last  year's  bill 
was  that  it  provided  that  the  hicorpo- 
rating  trusteeship  duiing  the  6-montIi 
period  for  establishing  the  new  corpora- 
tion wo'old  consist  of  the  presidents — or 
their  designees — of  the  five  national  le- 
gal organizations.  In  order  to  meet  the 
President's  objection  to  the  appropriate- 
ness of  that  Incorporathig  trusteeship, 
the  committee-reported  bill  provides  that 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  shall  be  the  incorporating 
trustee  durhig  the  transition  period. 

Mr.  President,  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram enables  more  than  2,000  lawyers  to 
work  for  the  poor  in  some  900  neighbor- 
hood law  offices.  More  than  a  million 
cases  a  year  are  handled  by  these  legal 
services  attorneys.  As  Pi-esldent  Nixon 
.said  in  his  message  proposing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Legal  Senices 
Corporation: 

A  large  meajiure  ol"  credU  is  due  the  orga- 
nized bar.  Acting  In  accordance  wlih  the 
highest  swmdardfl  of  Ita  profession.  It  has 
given  admirable  and  corLslstent  suppwrt  to 
the  legal  services  concept.  The  concept  has 
also  had  the  support  of  both  political  par- 
ties. 

The  crux  of  the  program,  however,  re- 
mains in  the  neighborhood  law  office.  Here 
each  day  the  old,  the  unemployed,  the  un- 
derprivileged, and  the  largely  forgotten  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation  may  seek  help.  Perhaps  it 
is  an  eviction,  a  marital  conflict,  reposses- 
sion of  a  car,  or  misundorstanding  over  a 
velfare  check — each  problem  may  have  a 
legal  solution.  These  are  small  clalmii  in  tha 
Nation's  eye,  but  they  loom  large  in  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  poor  Americana. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  coimted 
out  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson),  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoitim  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentati->es,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
readmg  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  tH.R.  15587)  to  provide 
for  a  6-month  extension  of  the  emer- 
gency tmemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  taken  out  of  the  time  allotted  to  Mr. 
Nelson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS).  'Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimotis  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  btisiness,  charged  against  the 
allotment  of  time  allocated  to  Mr.  Nel- 
son, with  statements  limited  therein  to  3 
minutes,  and  the  time  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
v.lll  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICAl  IONS  FROM 
EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS,  ETC, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hart)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 


Pkoposed    Amendment   to   the    Budget   fob 
Fiscal  Yea.i  1973 

A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1973  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to 
the  Commltiee  on  Armed  Services. 

atPOBTS    OF    COiUTSOLLEB    GENERAI, 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Reducing  Procure- 
ment of  Initial  Support  Stoclss  for  Navy 
Ships"  Department  ol  the  Navy,  dated  J^ne 
28,  1972  (vv^th  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
ihe  United  S*_ites,  transmitting,  pi'.rsuan'.  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "'Low  Use  of  Open- 
Heart-Surgery  Centers  at  Veterans'  AaiL.ln- 
istratlon  Hospitals',  dated  June  29,  ly72 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee oil  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Audit  of  the  Minority 
Printing  Clerk,  Fiscal  Year  Ended  September 
30,  1971,"  House  of  Representatives,  dated 
June  6,  1972  (with  an  accuuipai.y.ag  report; ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Audit  of  the  Majority 
Printing  Clerk,  Fiscal  Year  Ended  August  31, 
1971,"  House  of  Representatives,  dated  June 
6,  1972  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Proceedings  of  Judicial  Confer- 
ence OF  the  United  Siaies 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice,  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  held  In  Washington,  D.C.,  on  April 
6-7,  1972  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report   of   I.nxerim   Coiipll\nce   Panel 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the 
Interim  Compliance  Panel,  for  the  calendar 
year  1971  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  .ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  1  Mr.  Hart)  : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  County  Legis- 
lature of  Suffolk  County,  N.Y.,  praying  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation,  providing  for 
public  service  employment  opportunities  for 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persor.s; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


REPORTS   OF   COMAIITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 

were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  247.  A  joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in  cer- 
tain cases  (Ropt.  No.  92-934). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  2469.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth  J. 
Wolff  (Rept.  No.  92-936); 

HR.  4494.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Latlfe  Hassan  Mahmoud  (Rept  No.  92-937); 
and 

H.R.  4679.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amparo 
Coronado    Viends   de    Pena   and   her   three 
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minor  children:  Yolanda  Pena,  Marlsela 
Pena,  and  Lorenzo  Pena  (Rept.  No.  92-938). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment ; 

S.  Res.  326.  Resolution  authorizing  supple- 
mental e.Kpendltures  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  (Rept.  No. 
92-939);  and 

S.  Res.  327.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  commit- 
tee print  entitled  "Social  Security  and  Wel- 
fare Reform"   (Rept,  No.  92-940). 

By  Mrs.  SMITH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Arnied  Services; 

S.  3772.  An  original  bill  to  further  amend 
the  Federal  ClvU  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  to  extend  the  expiration  date  of 
certain  authorities  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes   (Rept.  No.  92-941). 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Oammlttee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

S.  2499.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  commemorating  the  175th  anni- 
versary of  the  launching  of  the  U.S.  frigate 
Constellation  (Rept.  No.  92-942). 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,   with  amendments: 

S.  1991.  A  bill  to  assist  in  meeting  national 
housing  goals  by  authorizing  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Conmitsslon  to  permit  com- 
panies subject  to  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Act  of  1935  to  provide  housing  for  persons 
of  low  and  moderate  Income. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HH.  11774.  An  act  to  authorize  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  establish- 
ing a  unit  of  the  national  park  system  In 
order  to  preserve  and  Interpret  the  site 
of  Honokohau  National  Historical  Landmark 
in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  92-944) . 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1497.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  additions 
to  the  Sitka  National  Monument  In  the  State 
of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
92-943). 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD,  from  the  Cormnlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment : 

S.3594.  A  bill  providing  for  Federal  pur- 
chase of  the  remaining  Klamath  Indian 
Forest  (Rept.  No.  92-933) . 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Coimnlttee  on 
Interior  und  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment : 

H.R.  1462.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Puukohola  Heiau  National 
Historic  Site,  in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and 
for  other  purposes  i  Rept.  No.  92-946) . 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

Hi?,  56.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969,  to  provide  for 
a  National  Environmental  Data  System 
(Rept.  No,  92-945). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 

submitted; 

By  Mr.  STENNIS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Adm.  Thomas  Hinman  Moorer,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  reappointment  as  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  also 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
I  report  favorably  the  nominations  of  11 
flag  and  general  officers  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force.  I 


ask  that  these  nominations  be  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  Uie  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  Ray  Taylor,  Army  of 
Ihe  United  States  (colonel  Medical  Corps, 
U.S.  Army),  for  temporary  appointment  In 
the  Army  of  the  United  States  to  the  grade  of 
major  general; 

Col.  Robert  Wesley  Green,  Col,  Marshall 
Edward  McCabe,  and  Col.  Charles  Calvin  Pix- 
ley,  Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army,  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  of  brigadiers  general; 

Gen.  John  Hersey  Michaelis,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (major  general,  U.S.  Army),  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
general; 

Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army),  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In 
the  grade  of  general; 

Lt.  Gen.  John  W.  O'Neill  (major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general; 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edmund  F.  O'Connor  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force)  "U.S.  Air  Force, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general; 

Bear  Adm.  Marmaduke  G.  Bayne,  U.S, 
Navy,  for  commands  and  other  duties  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Li.  Gen,  John  R.  Chalsson,  US.  Marine 
Corps,  when  retired,  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general; 
and 

MaJ.  Oen.  Foster  C.  LaHue,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  for  comniands  and  other  duties  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  while  so 
serving. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  addition,  I  report 
favorably  1,063  promotions  in  the  Re- 
serve of  the  Army  in  the  grade  of  colonel 
and  lieutenant  tolonel  and  14  promotions 
in  the  Navy  m  the  grade  oi  commander. 
Since  these  names  have  already  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  in  order 
to  save  the  expense  of  printing  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  tmanimous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senators, 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordeied. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  desk,  are  as  follows: 

John  F.  Calhoun,  and  sundry,  other  of- 
ficers, for  promotion  in  the  U.S.  Navy;  and 

P.  D.  Ackerman,  Jr.,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  promotio:i  in  the  Reserve  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
Oil  Commerce : 

Ashton  C.  Barrett,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  a 
Federal  Maritime  Commissioner; 

Andrew  E.  Gibsu;-,  o!  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce;  and 

Robert  J.  Blackwell,  of  VLrgtnla,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Maritime 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Coltimbla: 

Samuel  B.  Block,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; 

Robert  H.  Campbell,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

Joseph  M.  Hannon,  of  Maryland; 


Margaret  A.  Haywood,  of  the  District  ol 

Columbia; 

John  R.  Hess,  of  'Virginia; 

Luke  C.  Moore,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia;  and 

Donald  S.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  to  be  asso- 
ciate Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


REPORT        ENTITLED        "PATENTS. 
TRADE.MARKS.  AND  COPY- 

RIGHTS'—REPORT OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE   S.  REPT.  NO.  92-935) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  32,  92d  Congress,  first  session, 
submitted  a  report  entitled  "Patents, 
Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  ",  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


INTRODUCTION   OF   BILLS   AND 
JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

The  follow'ing  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  tmanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BROOKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy)  : 
3.  3771.  A  blU  to  provide  compensation 
to  United  Stales  commercial  fishing  vessel 
owners  for  damages  Incurred  by  them  as  a 
result  of  an  action  of  a  vessel  operated  by 
a  foreign  government  or  a  citizen  of  a  for- 
eign government.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH,  from  the  Committee 
0.1  Armed  Services: 
S.  3772.  An  original  bill  to  further  amend 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  to  extend  the  expiration  date  of 
certain  authorities  thereunder,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes.  Placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD   (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Mathias    and  Mr.  Har- 
ris) : 
S    3773.  A  bin   to  provide   for  disclosures 
designed   to   Uiform   the   Congress   with   re- 
spect to  legislative  measures,  and  for  other 
purpo&es.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Government    Operations. 
By  Mr,  MATHIAS; 
S.  3774.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Consuelo 
Coronado,  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD; 
S.  3775.  A.  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jorge  Mario 
Bell.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  3776.  A  blil  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Leonla 
Skwarek.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
S.  3777.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  feasibility  ol  a  high-speed 
ground  transportation  system  between  the 
cities  of  Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  and  San  Diego  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

S,  3778  A  bill  to  amend  section  3010(a)  of 
title  33,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
etTectlve  date  of  an  award  for  compensation 
or  pension  under  such  title.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  en  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stevenson,  Mr.  Javtts.  Mr,  Axdek- 
SON,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Case,  Mr  Eagle- 
ton,  Mr,  Hughes.  Mr,  Humphret, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mrr- 
CALF,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pebct,  Mr 
RiBicoFF,  Mr.  TuNNEY,  and  Mr.  Wn- 
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S.  3779.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Elementary 
\\\<X  3econdar\'  Education  Assistance  .A.ct  of 
1972  "  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare 

By  Mr,  INOUYE. 

S.  3780.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5(c)  of 
the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of  1933  to  au- 
thorize an  Increase  In  the  principal  amotint 
of  mortgages  on  properties  In  Alaska.  Guam, 
and  Hawaii  to  compensate  for  higher  pre- 
vailing costs  Referred  to  the  Conimlttee  on 
Banklnic,  Housing  aud  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TtTNNEY)  : 

S.  3781  A  bin  to  designate  a  bridge  across 
a  portion  of  Oakland  Harbor,  California,  as 
the  ••George  P.  Miller— Leland  W.  Sweeney 
Bridge."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

8.  3782.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  restore  or  replace  essential 
railroad  facilities  and  equipment  lost  or  de- 
stroyed as  the  result  of  natural  disasters 
which  occurred  during  the  month  of  June 
1972.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce.   

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN 

S  3783  A  bill  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of 
Federal  courts  to  Issue  busing  orders  based 
on  race,  to  Impose  a  moratorium  on  the 
issuance  of  such  orders,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON"       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOLN'T  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Ml'.  BROOKE  i  f  or  himsell 
and  Mr.  Kennedy'  : 
S.  3771.  A  bill  to  provide  compensa- 
tion to  U.S.  commercial  fishing  ves- 
sel owners  tor  damages  incuned  by 
them  as  a  result  of  an  action  of  a  vessel 
operated  by  a  lorcign  govenmient  or  a 
citizen  of  a  foreign  government.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

CO.VIFENSATION     FOR     FISHING     VESSE'.     OWNERS 

Mr.  BROOKE  Mr.  Piesident,  the 
American  fishing  Industry  is  facing  a 
new  crisis,  one  that  particularly  tiireat- 
ens  the  existence  of  small  fishing 
companies. 

In  the  past  2  years  many  fishermen, 
often  owners  of  only  one  vessel,  have 
■suffered  exten-sive  damage  to  their  sliips 
and  equipment  from  foreign  fishing 
operatioi-LS.  Under  present  law  there  is 
no  immediate  relief  available  to  these 
men.  And  they  are  simply  unable  to  keep 
their  business  operating  while  waiting 
months  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
process  their  claim  for  relief— which 
may  or  may  not  be  approved  In  fact, 
many  of  the  fishing  boat  operators  in 
Massachusetts  have  informed  me  that 
they  face  a  bleak  future  unless  thev  can 
receive  prompt  Federal  reimbursement. 

A  distressing  incident  with  which  I 
am  particularly  familiar  took  place  less 
than  a  month  ago  23  miles  from  tlie  port 
of  Gloucester.  Three  small  American 
boats,  including  the  Roscanne  Maria 
owned  by  Stephen  and  Louis  Biondo  of 
Gloucester,  were  fishing  for  shiimp  on 
the  night  of  June  3.  According  to  Mr. 
Biondo 's  uncontradicted  report,  the  East 
German  trawler  Brandevburg  struck  the 
starboard  bow  of  the  Roseanne  Maria. 
causing  it  to  flood  Instantly. 


Biondo  Immediately  radioed  for  help 
from  the  Coast  Guard,  which  sent  a  hell- 
copter  with  two  pumps  to  rescue  him. 
Also,  the  crew  of  the  Brandenburg  low- 
ered hfe  boats  to  assist  Biondo  and  his 
shipmates. 

However,  the  best  efforts  of  all  parties 
w  ere  unable  to  save  the  Roseanne  Maria, 
as  it  sank  7  hours  after  the  original 
Incident.  Regrettably,  the  captain  of  the 
Brandenburg  refused  to  assist  the  Coast 
Guard  in  the  investigation,  claiming  no 
liability  in  the  case.  The  Biondos  and  the 
members  of  the  crew  have  lost  their  sole 
means  of  support,  and  are  currently 
unable  to  find  other  employment. 

We  simply  cannot  tolerate  the  con- 
tinued economic  peril  resulting  to  fisher- 
men from  these  incidents  at  sea.  The  in- 
cidents threaten  the  very  existence  of 
small  fishing  operations,  which  have 
proved  such  an  economic  boon  and  have 
played  such  an  important  role  in  our 
Nation's  history. 

Ill  1967  the  Congress  approved  the 
Fishermen's  Protective  Act  to  reimburse 
vessel  owners  for  losses  resulting  from 
seizures  of  fishing  vessels.  Additional  leg- 
islation is  now  being  considered  to  expe- 
dite the  reimbursement.  However,  exist- 
ing laW'  provides  no  relief  for  costs  in- 
curred by  fishermen  as  the  result  of  dam- 
age or  destruction  to  their  gear  or  ships 
while  at  sea. 

Earlier  this  year  my  distinguished  col- 
league (Senator  Kennedy)  was  success- 
ful in  securing  Senate  approval  of  an 
amendment  to  include  damaged  vessels 
under  the  coverage  of  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act.  I  supported  that  proposal, 
and  am  hopeful  that  it  will  be  approved 
by  the  conference  committee  which  has 
been  appointed  to  resolve  the  differences 
in  the  House-  and  Senate-passed  versions 
ofH.R.  7117. 

Nevertheless,  his  amendment — even  if 
approved — would  likely  not  afford  the 
immediate  relief  which  many  small  fish- 
ermen so  badly  need.  A  principal  defi- 
ciency is  that  the  financing  mechanism 
for  his  program  is  the  proposed  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Fund.  Among  the  prob- 
lems with  using  the  assets  of  this  fund 
is  that  the  U.S.  Government  must  first 
seek  to  gain  the  reimbursement  from  a 
foreign  nation,  if  wrongful  conduct  of 
that  nation  cau.sed  the  damage.  Failing 
such  reimbursement,  within  120  days  of 
the  date  of  notification,  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  be  authorized  to  pay  the 
claim  by  deducting  funds  from  that  na- 
iions  foreign  assistance  program. 

But  what  about  a  nation  for  which  we 
do  not  have  a  foreign  aid  program?  What 
about  the  situation  I  cited  earlier,  in 
which  the  damage  was  caused  by  a  boat 
registered  to  a  nation  with  which  we  do 
not  even  have  diplomatic  relations? 

To  provide  remedy  in  such  situations, 
I  have  introduced  legislation  today  with 
Senator  Kennedy  to  provide  immediate 
compensation  to  U.S.  commercial  fish- 
ing vessel  owners  for  damages  incurred 
by  them  as  a  result  of  an  action  of  a  ves- 
sel operated  by  a  foreign  government  or 
a  citizen  of  a  foreign  government. 


The  claim  would  be  expeditiously  proc- 
essed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
The  funds  would  come  from  General 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  would 
not  be  dependent  on  our  Govermnent's 
ability  to  obtain  compensation  from  a 
foreign  government.  A  total  of  $5,000,000 
would  be  available  for  incidents  occur- 
ring on  or  after  January  1,  1971. 

The  program  would  be  supervised  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  would 
be  authorized  to  take  reasonable  steps  to 
insuie  that  the  claims  are  valid.  Once  he 
has  satisfied  himself  with  respect  to  the 
damage,  he  would  then  make  imme- 
diate reimbursement  for  all  costs  directly 
resulting  from  any  damage  to,  or  de- 
struction of,  the  vessel  or  any  of  its  gear 
or  other  equipment. 

Mr.  President,  American  fishing  op- 
erations on  all  tiiree  of  our  sea  coasts  are 
suffering  severe  decline  as  a  result  of  the 
increasing  activities  of  foreign  fleets.  We 
have  a  responsibility,  at  least,  to  insure 
that  the  livelihood  of  American  citizens 
is  not  placed  in  jeopardy  because  of  the 
actions  of  foreign  vessels. 

I  m-ge  the  Senate  to  take  prompt  ac- 
tion on  this  proposal  and  to  establish 
procediu-es  so  that  these  fishing  vessel 
owners  can  receive  immediate  reim- 
bursement for  these  mishaps. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
today  with  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts 'Mr.  Brooke)  in  introducing 
his  bill  to  assist  American  fishermen.  1 
can  think  of  no  industry  more  deserving 
of  governmental  assistance;  yet  no  in- 
dustry sulTers  more  from  slow  or  inade- 
quate Government  action.  Our  fisher- 
men have  demonstrated  over  and  over 
again  their  commitment  to  tlie  revitali- 
zation  of  their  own  industry.  Yet  they 
suffer  repeated  setbacks  as  the  result 
of  foreign  harassment  and  interference 
and  show  up  last  on  the  long  list  of  is- 
sues to  be  resolved  in  international 
discussions. 

A  year  ago  several  disturbing  incidents 
of  foreign  harassment  of  our  domestic 
fishing  fleet  occurred  off  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts.  The  community  mobi- 
lized; the  fi:.hlng  industry  demanded  re- 
form; elected  representatives  urged  Im- 
mediate action  by  the  Department  of 
State  to  assure  Massachusetts  fishermen 
that  they  would  be  protected  against 
further  incidents.  It  is  a  year  later,  and 
we  are  still  waiting  for  that  action  and 
our  fishermen  are  still  waiting  for  some 
assurance  that  they  can  fish  off  the  At- 
lantic coast  without  fear  of  loss  of  hfe 
or  loss  of  gear. 

One  June  4,  1972,  a  Gloucester,  Mass., 
fishing  vessel,  the  Roseanne  Maria,  was 
rammed  and  sunk  by  an  East  German 
.ship.  Fortunately,  the  four-man  crew 
was  saved;  but  the  consequences  of  the 
shocking  inaction  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment became  even  clearer.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  letters  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers  and  Commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Chester  Bender  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  poml. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


June  29,  1972 
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U.S.  Senate,  CoMMrrrEE  on  Laboe 
AND  Public  Welfare, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  5, 1972. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rocers, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  am  writing  to  urge 
that  immediate  action  be  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  assure  United  States 
fishermen  that  neither  their  lives  nor  their 
vessels  will  any  longer  be  end.uigered  by  for- 
eign fishing  fleets.  This  week  oS  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts,  four  Gloucesier  fi.shermen 
watched  their  ship,  the  Rosanna  Marie,  sink 
after  being  rammed  by  an  East  German  fish- 
ing trawler.  The  time  has  come  when  we  can 
00  longer  stand  by  and  wait  for  the  next 
tragedy.  It  is  a  sad  day  for  U.S.  fishermen 
when  they  have  to  lear  for  their  lives  in  order 
to  feed  their  families. 

Last  year  as  a  result  of  the  interference  by 
foreign  fishing  vessels  with  lobster  fishermen 
off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  and  the  de- 
struction of  their  gear,  nations  known  to 
have  fishing  fleets  off  the  Atlantic  Coast  were 
notified  to  comply  with  signals  and  markings 
to  .assure  the  protection  of  American  fishing 
equipment.  Clearly,  stronger  action  Is  re- 
quired not  only  to  protect  gear,  but  to  pro- 
tect vessels  and  even  the  lives  of  American 
fishermen. 

I  urge  that  a  formal  protest  to  appropriate 
authorities  be  followed  up  with  a  program  to 
develop  intematlciial  agreements  to  guar- 
antee the  protection  of  American  vessels  and 
crews. 

I  am  also  writing  to  tiie  Commandant  of 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  to  urge  that  their  in- 
vestigation of  tVie  Rosanna  Marie  Incident 
Include  the  development  of  a  program  to  ex- 
pand the  patrol  service  of  the  Coast  Guard 
in  order  to  effectively  protect  American  fish- 
ing fleets. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 


U.S.  Senate,  CoMMrrTEE  on  Labor 
AND  Public  Welfare, 

Washington,  DC,  June  5,  1972. 
Adm.  Chester  R.  Bender, 
Commandant,   U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Admiral  Bender:  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
is  conducting  an  investigation  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Rosanna  Marie  off  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts.  I  am  writing  to  urge  that  the 
Investigation  Include  the  gathering  of  in- 
formation which  would  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment of  an  effective  program  to  protect 
American  Fishermen. 

Clearly,  the  Coast  Guard  carries  out  its 
current  responsibilities  of  patrol  and  protec- 
tion with  dedication  ai-.d  commitment.  How- 
ever, new  methods  employing  advanced  tech- 
nology must  be  implement  immediately  if 
American  fishermen  are  to  feel  secure  that 
their  lives  are  not  jeopardized  as  they  fish 
the  waters  off  the  Atlantic  Coa-st. 

I  would  appreciate  your  evaluation  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Investigation  of  the  possi- 
bUlty  for  expanding  a  more  comprehensive 
program  of  protection. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  only  a 
week  after  this  major  incident,  we  re- 
ceived the  reports  of  at  least  five  Russian 
fishing  vessels  destroying  lobster  gear  off 
the  coast  of  Nantucket.  Our  pleas  to  the 
State  Department  for  immediate  and  ef- 
fective action  to  halt  such  interference 
went  unheeded.  Little  consolation  can  be 
taken  from  the  fact  that  no  American 
vessel  was  rammed  or  sunk  on  that  oc- 
casion. I  do  not  think  our  flshei-men  are 
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encouraged  or  fear  for  their  lives  or  live- 
lihoods less  because  only  gear  was  lost. 

On  May  25  of  this  year,  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate passed  legislation  which  deals  with 
the  current  crisis  of  foreign  interference 
with  our  domestic  flashing  fleets.  My 
amendment  to  protect  flshermen  whose 
vessels  are  damaged  by  the  ships  of  for- 
eign nations  was  agreed  to  as  a  part  of 
that  legislation.  My  amendment  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  pay 
out  of  the  newly  created  fishermen's  pro- 
tective fund,  the  costs  of  damage  to  gear 
and  to  vessels  of  U.S.  fishermen  caused 
by  tire  vessels  of  other  nations.  It  also 
provides  for  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  reimburse  U.S.  fishermen  for  repairs 
which  they  must  undertake  as  well  as 
for  the  loss  of  income  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  has  occurred  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  damage. 

In  this  way,  while  we  carry  our  nego- 
tiations with  the  government  of  the  na- 
tion at  fault,  we  insure  that  there  will  not 
be  an  unbearable  financial  loss  imposed 
on  U.S.  fishermen. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  amendment  will 
be  retained  in  conference  and  tliat  this 
legislation  will  be  enacted  this  year.  It 
holds  out  the  best  hope  for  quick  and 
effective  action  to  assure  our  fishermen 
that  if  they  must  continue  to  endure 
damages  to  their  gear  and  vessels,  they 
will  at  the  vei-y  least  be  assured  of  iio 
loss  of  income  and  no  loss  of  livelihood. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  letters  in 
.support  of  this  legislation  from  the  At- 
lantic Offshore  Fish  and  Lobster  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Gloucester  Fisheries 
Commission  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Atlantic      Offshore     Fish     and 
Lobster  AssociA'noN. 

Narragansett,  R.I.,  May  31,  1972. 
Hon.  Edwasd  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washirigton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  was  very  in- 
terested to  read  in  the  New  Bedford  Stand- 
ard-Tmies  of  your  Amendment  to  the  Fish- 
ermen's Protective  Act  since  one  of  our  As- 
sociation's major  concerns  has  been  the 
compensation  of  domestic  fishermen  for 
losses  sustained  due  to  foreign  vessels.  Just 
thfs  morning  I  was  discussing  such  a  case  of 
damage  to  fishing  gear  by  foreign  vessels 
which  has  prevented  an  enterprising  local 
fisherman  from  realizing  a  reasonable  return 
on  a  substantial  investment.  Since  his  loss 
he  has  been  unable  to  resume  opyeration  at 
the  level  which  he  had  reached  prior  to  the 
damage.  He  is  unwilling  to  go  deeper  into 
debt  to  get  back  in  operation  with  no  assur- 
ance that  his  new  investment  will  be 
protected. 

The  recovery  of  losses  caused  to  domestic 
fishermen  by  foreign  vessels  Is  a  long  com- 
plex, and  expensive  procedure  whlcli  has  no 
assurance  of  success.  Such  a  process  is  often 
beyond  the  capability  of  the  individual  fish- 
ing vessel  operators  who  make  up  the  back- 
bone of  the  U.S.  East  Coast  fishing  fleet.  The 
government  must  take  action  to  protect  the 
livelihood  of  these  fishermen  and  their  in- 
\  estment  in  a  fishery  that  Is  a  bright  spot  In 
the  fishing  Industry.  The  U.S.  has  allowed 
the  destruction  of  many  of  our  offshore  re- 
-sources:  we  must  not  allow  destruction  of 
our  fishing  gear  as  well. 

We  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  this 
matter  and  we  hope  that  your  amendment 


will  be  enacted  Into  law.  'We  would  appre- 
ciate receiving  a  copy  of  your  amendment 
;i:id  any  suggestions  which  you  might  have 
on  action  which  we  could  take  to  Insure  its 
inclusion  in  the  final  biU  which  is  adopted. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  B.  Allen, 
Executive  Secretary. 


Citt  of  Glodobsteb  Fisheries 

Commission, 
GloJ^cesfer,  Mass.,  June  8, 1972. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  No  doubt  you  are 
aware  of  the  unfortunate  Incident  of  last 
Sunday  wiien  a  large  East  German  trawler 
rammed  and  sank  the  86  loot  Gloucester 
dragger  Rosaime  Maria  while  It  was  anchored 
23  miles  from  Gloucester. 

The  Robaruie  Maria  has  no  hull  insurauce 
and  there  is  some  doubt  tliat  the  ovrners  wUl 
be  successful  in  their  attempts  to  seek  reim- 
bursement from  the  owners  of  the  Eatst  Ger- 
man trawler.  This  is  an  excellent  example 
for  the  need  to  support  your  amendment  to 
the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  that  would 
enable  US.  fishermen  to  l>e  reimbursed  from 
the  Fishermen  s  Protective  Fund  in  cases  Oil 
damage  to  their  vessels  or  gear  by  vessels  of 
other  nations. 

I  should  appreciate  It  If  you  would  send  me 
by  return  mall  a  copy  of  your  bill  that  would 
amend  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Salvatore  J.  Favazza. 

Executive  Secretary. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
fishing  industry  faces  devastating  prob- 
lems from  hmited  fisli  resources,  from 
foreign  competition  and  from  financing 
the  revitahzation  of  their  owti  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  time  we 
examine  the  record  to  get  a  clear  picture 
of  the  ommous  threats  to  our  domestic 
fishing  mdustiy  beyond  the  menace  of 
foreign  fleets.  There  has  been  a  drastic 
decline  in  the  abundance  of  fish  stocks 
caused  by  overfisliing  practices  by  14 
nations  fishing  m  the  George?  Bank 
area.  Our  haddock  resources  have  de- 
clined 86  percent  m  5  years,  it  is  esti- 
mated by  the  New  England  Fisheries 
Council.  And  70  percent  of  the  fish  now 
consumed  m  the  United  States  is  im- 
ported, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statistics  illustrating  the  effect  of 
increased  mrports  be  pi'mt^d  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHOLESALE  VALUE   OF   U.S.    PRODUCTION    AND   IMPORTS 
Of  FiSHEBr  PRODUCTS.  1960-70 


[in  millions 

of  dotlarsi 

Year 

Domestic 

production 

Imports 

Total 

1960 

845 

862 

942 

897 

925 

1.059 

1.123 

1.047 

1,123 

1,235 

1,433 

554 

604 

714 

755 

8S3 

931 

1,144 

1,152 

1.255 

1.3S6 

1.771 

t.399 

1%1 

1.466 

1962 

1963 

1964.. 

1.656 
1,652 
1.778 

1%5  ..      .     . 

1.990 

1966 

2.267 

1967 

1968 

1969  1 

2,199 
2,378 
2.591 

1970" 

3,204 

1  Preliminary. 

Source:  Data  published  m  Fisheries  of  the  United  States. 
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VALUE  OF  U.S.  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  FISHERY  PRODUCTS,  196fr-70 
|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


June  29 y  1972 


Imports 

Exports 

Net  trade  deficit! 

Edible 

Inedible 

Total 

Edible 

Inedible 

Total 

Edible 

Inedible 

Total 

Year: 

1960 

310.596 

52,685 

363,  281 

25,622 

18,543 

44. 155 

284.  974 

34, 142 
46. 185 
70.717 

74  555 

319.116 
365.909 
454,079 
444. 107 
500. 039 
531  421 
634, 889 
625,674 
754.912 
739. 760 
921,947 

1961 

1962 

1963 

339,318 

405.832 

399,928 

61,301 
83,975 
100,784 

400,619 
489,  807 

500,712 

19.594 
22,  470 

30. 376 

15, 116 
13,258 
26,229 

34,710 
35.  728 
56. 605 

319,724 
383, 362 
369  552 

1964 

1965 

433.674 

479,412 

130,  569 
121,492 

564.243 
600.904 

42.  878 
49.308 

21,326 
20,175 

64.  204 
69.  483 

390, 796 
430  104 

109,243 
101  317 

1966 

568,091 

151,611 

719.  702 

62,882 

21.  931 

84,813 

505,  209 

129  680 

1967 

1968 

538,301 

643,165 

169.  582 
179,504 

707, 883 
822. 669 

67. 524 
56,845 

14, 685 
10,  912 

82,  209 
67.  757 

470,  777 
586. 320 

154,897 
168  592 

1969  > 

704,809 

139,484 

844,  293 

86.474 

18. 059 

104. 533 

618  335 

121  425 

1970> 

812,511 

227,111 

1,039,622 

95, 215 

22,450 

117,675 

717,296 

204.651 

1  Imports  less  exports. 

Source 

:  Imports 

and  Exports  of  Fishery  Products. 

'  Pcellminary. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
effect  of  imports  on  the  New  England 
fishing  industry  has  been  particularly 
severe.  I  ask  linanimous  consent  that 
tables  pointing  out  the  increase  in  im- 
ports of  fish  products  found  primarily 
in  the  resources  off  the  Atlantic  coast 
be  printed  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

us.   PRODUCTION   AND   IMPORTS  OF  GROUNDFISH"   AND 
ATLANTIC  OCEAN  PERCH  FILLETS  AND  STEAKS.  1960  70 

|ln  thousand  pounds)  > 


Imports 

Total 

■ .    — —       - 

— 

production 

Produc- 

Under 

Over 

and 

Year 

tion 

quota' 

quota' 

ToUl 

imports 

1960.   .. 

93  818 

36.  533 

29,  345 

65,  878 

159,696 

1961.... 

.     93.039 

32  601 

43,  890 

76.491 

159, 530 

1962.   .. 

.  93,625 

28  571 

49,307 

77,8^3 

171.503 

1963.   .. 

..  83.419 

Z4.3'5 

53.523 

78  498 

161.917 

1964.... 

..  75,166 

24,862 

i5,  142 

80,  404 

155.570 

1%5.   .. 

..  77,180 

24  384 

55  753 

SO, 147 

157,327 

1966.... 

..  75,418 

23  591 

84.933 

108, 524 

183.942 

1967.... 

..  71.034 

24,833 

69,180 

94.063 

165.097 

1968.... 

..  55,349 

24,895 

134,255 

129,150 

184.499 

I969<... 

..  47.279 

26,466 

133.514 

159.980 

207.  259 

1970*..- 

. .  42, 894 

27.401 

158,693 

186,094 

228, 988 

I  Fillets  or  steaksof  cod,  cusk,  haddock, hake, and  pollock. 

'Product  *8ignt. 

'  Data  from  Bureau  of  Customs. 

•  Preliminary. 

Note:  Excludes  imports  of  frozen  fish  blocks. 

Source:  Data  published  in  "Fisheries  of  the  United  States" 
and  "Imports  ind  Exports  of  Fishery  Products." 

US.  LANDINGS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  HADDOCK.  1960-70 
|ln  thousand  pounds!  > 


Ywf 


Landings 


Importe' 


I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 
1968.. 
1969'. 
1970". 


41.663 
46  893 
47. 122 
43,514 
46.858 
46.9% 
46.433 
34  561 
24,796 
16.216 
9  442 


18.  245 
21. 109 
20.  598 

19.  791 
19,  809 
17,007 
21.469 
21.378 
26. 654 
28,074 
29,  466 


Total 


59.  908 

68,002 
67.  720 
63.  305 
66,567 
64.003 
57.902 
55.  939 
51.460 
44,290 
38.908 


I  Edible  weight. 

'  Excludes  haddock  imported  as  frozen  blocks. 

•  Preliminary. 

Note  Factor  used  to  convert  to  edible  weight:  Landings  times 
0  351.  Total  annual  imports  tallied  after  various  monthly  factors 
separate  haddock  from  the  reported  group  of  haddock,  hake, 
cusk,  and  pollock. 

Source  Computed  from  data  published  in  "Fishery  Statistics 
of  the  U.S."  and  "Imports  and  Exports  ot  Fishery  Products." 


U.S.  UNDINGS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  COD,  1960-70 
(In  thousand  pounds) > 


Landings 


Year 


Atlan- 
tic 


Pa- 
cific 


Total 


Imports 

of  fillets 

and 

steaks ' 


Total 

landings 

and 

imports' 


I960 13,124  1,612  14,735  29,564  44,300 

1961 15,142  920  15,062  32,235  48,297 

1962 15,246  956  15,202  32,981  49,183 

1963 .13,707  1.911  15.618  32,709  48,327 

1964 12,592  1,924  14,516  33,547  47,973 

1965 11,716  3.046  14,762  33,727  48.489 

1966 12,212  2,995  15,207  40,820  56,027 

1967 15,762  2.746  18.508  32.058  50,576 

1968 15,996  1,777  17,773  46,645  54,419 

1969' 18,882  1,170  20,052  61.880  81,932 

1970' 17,192  810  18.002  95,801  113,803 


>  Edible  weight. 

-  Excludes  cod  imported  as  frozen  blocks. 

'  Preliminary. 

Note:  Factors  used  to  convert  to  edible  weight:  Landings  At- 
lantic times  0.325,  Pacific  times  0.300;  imports  times  1. 

Source:  Computed  from  data  published  in  "Fishery  Statistics 
of  the  U.S."  and  "Imports  and  Exports  of  Fishery  Products." 


U.S.  LANDINGS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  OCEAN  PERCH, 
l%0-70 

jln  thousand  pounds)  > 


Landings 


Year       Atlantic    Pacific 


Imports 
of  filleU 

and 

Total     steaks  > 


Total 

landings 

and 

imports 


1%0 39,601  2.476  42.077  14,417  56,494 

1%1.   36,977  3.484  40.461  18.665  59,126 

1962 34,715  4,852  39,567  19.453  59,020 

1963 30.322  5.602  36.924  21,575  58,499 

1964.. 24,995  5,872  30,867  22,933  53,800 

1965 23.410  7,939  31,349  25,740  57,089 

1966 22,835  6,122  28,957  41,587  70,544 

1967 19,995  4,319  24,314  36,279  60,593 

1%8 17,170  3,770  20,940  50,435  71.375 

1969' 15,624  3,724  19.348  54,225  83,573 

1970' 15.484  4,256  19,740  54,173  73.913 


1  Edible  weight 

'  Excludes  ocean  perch  Imported  as  frozen  fish  blocks. 

'  Preliminary. 

Note:  Factors  used  to  convert  to  edible  weight:  Landings 
times  0.28,  imports  times  1. 

Source:  Computed  from  data  published  in  "Fishery  Statistics 
of  the  U.S."  and  "Imports  and  Exports  of  Fishery  Products." 


U.S.  LANDINGS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  FLOUNDERS,  1960  70 
[In  thousand  pounds] ' 


Year 


Landings 

Allan- 
tic  and 

Gulf     Pacific 
States     States 


Total 


1960 28.175  14,305 

1961 30,312  14,317 

'962 37,084  15,262 

1963 44,552  15,390 

1964 45,779  14,218 

1%5 47,449  13,939 

1%6 45,330  14,049 

1%7 39,939  13,848 

1968 40,444  13,371 

1969' 41,712  13,631 

1970« 43,310  12,893 


42,480 
44,629 
52.346 
59,942 
59,997 
61.  388 
59,379 
53,787 
53.815 

55,  343 

56,  203 


Imports 

of 

fillets 

and 

steaks  > 


18,724 
18.420 
18,439 
16,598 
21,574 
24. 122 
34.727 
33,290 
39,542 
48, 140 
58,904 


61,204 
63,049 
70, 785 
75,540 
81,571 
85, 510 
94,106 
87,077 
93.357 
103,483 
115, 107 


>  Edible  weight. 

'  Excludes  flounders  imported  as  frozen  bloci^s. 
'  Preliminary.  1970  Pacific  production  estimated. 

Note:  Factors  used  to  convert  to  edible  weight:  Landing; 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  times  0.355,  Pacific  times  0.300,  imports 
times  1. 

Source:  Computed  from  data  published  in  "Fishery  Statistics 
of  the  U.S."  and  "Imports  and  Exports  of  Fishery  Products.', 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  1960. 
fish  imports  were  25  percent  of  the  total 
U.S.  supply;  today  they  are  over  75  per- 
cent. In  1960.  American  fishermen  caught 
93  percent  of  the  fish  off  New  England; 
today  the  catch  is  down  to  about  30 
percent. 

The  fishing  industry  has  proceeded  to 
revitalize  itself  by  deveiloping  research 
and  technology  for  the  restoration  of 
depleted  resources  and  developing  mar- 
ket research  for  nutritious  underutilized 
species.  On  May  31  of  tliis  year.  Senator 
Brooke  joined  me  in  requests  to  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Peterson  and  Secre- 
tary Butz  of  the  Department  of  -A.gri- 
cultm-e  to  assist  the  commercial  fishing 
industry  in  obtaining  timely  marketing 
information.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  those  letters  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  The  fishing  industry  hopes 
to  deal  with  the  spiraling  increase  in 
imports  with  increased  foreign  markets 
for  their  own  catch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D  C,  May  31, 1972. 
Hon.  Earl  L.  Butz, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Peter  G.  Peterson, 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mk.  Secretary  :  We  are  contacting 
both  you  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  re- 
garding the  effort  to  obtain  timely  market- 
ing Information  for  our  commercial  fisheries 
Industry. 

As  you  know,  la  recent  years,  we  have  seen 
a  drastic  decline  In  the  abuiidance  of  popular 
domestic  fish  stocks  catised  in  great  part  by 
overfishing  practices  of  several  foreign  na- 
tions. Approximately  lQ'-:'c  of  the  fish  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  Is  hnported.  This 
drastic  increase  to  imports  together  with 
high  Insurance  costs,  the  rising  prices  of  fish 
gear,  and  declining  stocks  has  served  to  fur- 
ther Imperil  the  declining  fishing  Industry  in 
the  United  States. 

The  principle  resource  In  our  fishing  In- 
dustry is  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  of  our 
fishermen  themselves,  particularly  In  New 
England.  The  Massachusetts  fishing  industry- 
looks  forward  to  substantially  expanding  its 
domestic  and  foreign  markets  in  the  decads 
ahead.  While  the  industry  continues  to  de- 
velop research  and  technology  for  the  ree- 
toration  of  depleted  resources,  they  are 
equally  devoted  to  developing  market  re- 
search" for  nutritious  unutilized  species. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  Study  to  ex- 
plore export  possibUltles  for  U.S.  fish  prod- 
ucts In  Europe  Ls  expected  to  be  completed 
July  1.  1972.  This  marketing  -nformation 
should  prove  most  valuable  to  our  domestic 
fishermen.  However,  since  timely  marketing 
information  is  needed  on  a  continuing  basis. 
the  Massachusetts  fishing  industry  repre- 
sentatives have  suggested  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Departments  of  .Agriculture  and 
Commerce  to  assure  that  attaches  wUl  for- 
ward marketing  Information  quarterly.  In- 
cluding data  as  to  the  types  and  amounts  of 
fish  consumed  In  potential  foreign  markets. 

The  federal  government  has  a  real  op- 
portunity in  this  way  to  assist  the  eilorts  of 
our  domestic  fishermen  in  revitalizing  their 
own  industry,  .■\merlcan  fishermen  are  re- 
questing that  they  be  provided  with  market- 
ing information  which  will  allow  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  the  world  fish  mar- 
ket. We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  memoran- 
dum prepared  by  Mr.  Richard  Treadway.  Di- 
rector of  the  Export  Trade  Division  outlining 
a  procedure  for  obtaining  pertinent  market- 
ing information. 

We  request  your  urgent  consideration  of 
this  request  to  establish  an  agrement  be- 
tween the  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture  to  develop  procedures  f'^r  gather- 
ing and  disseminating  timely  foreign  mar- 
keting data  for  the  United  States  fishing  in- 
dustry. We  would  be  happy  to  meet  with  you 
and  Secretary  Butz  to  discuss  this  further  If 
you  feel  that  would  be  hilpful. 

Sincerely, 

Edward   Kennedy. 
Edward  Brooke. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
December  legislation  I  had  introduced 
pas.-^ed  the  Senate  as  part  of  the  Whole- 
."^ome  Fish  and  Fl.shery  Products  Act  of 
1971.  If  we  are  going  to  demand  that  the 
fish  processing  industry  live  up  to  new 
standards,  then  we  must  al.-o  recognize 
the  impact  of  those  new  requirements 
on  fi.shermen  and  fish  processors,  and 
provide  them  with  aid  in  upgrading  then- 
equipment.  My  amendment  authorized 
loan.s  and  technical  assi.^tance  to  the  fish 
proce.'^sing  industr>-  not  only  to  assure 
the  American  consumer  that  the  fish  and 
fish  products  in  the  market  are  safe,  but 


also  to  assure  the  fish  processing  indus- 
try that  technical  assistance  and  loans 
would  allow  them  to  meet  the  new  re- 
quirements. 

Also,  I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  legis- 
lation recently  to  elirmnate  the  tariff  on 
synthetic  fish  nets  which  are  not  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  Passage  of 
tills  legislation  will  assure  American 
fishermen  of  high  quality  nets  at  reason- 
able cost. 

Congress  had  taken  steps  to  assist  the 
American  fishing  industry  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  my  bill  to  establish  a  fish- 
eries extension  service,  make  grants  for 
the  modernization  of  fishing  fleets,  and 
to  encourage  expansion  into  new  species 
will  receive  new  attention  as  the  rep- 
resentatives become  more  aware  of  the 
acute  problems  facing  the  fishing  indus- 
try. 

The  bill  I  am  cosponsonng  tcxiay  with 
Senator  Brooke  highlights  the  need  for 
us  to  recognize  ai  the  Federal  level  the 
extent  of  tlie  damages  and  loss  already 
endui-ed  by  otu-  fishermen.  While  those 
fishermen  who  have  already  sustained 
damages  at  the  hands  of  foreign  fisher- 
men fully  support  legislation  to  protect 
fishermen  from  those  losses  iii  the  fu- 
ttu-e;  they  still  lace  tlie  long  negotiating 
period  for  reimbiu'semenl  of  their  loss. 
This  legislation  sets  up  an  independent 
fund  for  immediate  relmbtirsement  and 
eliminates  the  need  to  process  claims 
tlirough  the  State  and  Treastu:^-  Depart- 
ments as  well  as  the  Dep.irtment  ol  Com- 
merce. Tliis  will  not  only  insure  faster 
action  to  those  fishermen  who  every  day 
are  faced  with  the  loss  of  income  for 
their  families,  but  it  assures  those  who 
have  sustained  damages  since  January 
1971  will  receive  the  immediate  action 
they  deserve. 

We  have  a  rare  opportunity  with  this 
legislation  to  undo  ilie  damaj^e  caused  to 
our  domestic  fishing  industiT  by  foreign 
fishing  fieets.  While  the  Congress  is  pow- 
erless to  halt  the  interference  by  foreign 
vessels,  it  is  not  powerless  to  aid  the 
fishermen  who  suffer  tiiis  interference. 
This  bill  represents  not  only  substantial 
financial  assistance  to  those  fishermen 
facing  the  lo.ss  of  income  for  their  fami- 
lies; but  it  represents  a  commitment  by 
the  Congress  to  suppoi't  tins  vit..l  .Amt.-r- 
ican  industry.  We  introduce  this  legisla- 
tion today  to  aid  Massachtisetts  fisher- 
men in  all  parts  of  this  Nation  who 
should  not  have  to  face  alone  the  dev- 
astation of  their  industry  by  foreign  fish- 
ermen and  SUte  Department  inaction. 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD  'for  himself. 
Mr.    J.-wiTS.    Mr.    Math i as,   and 
Mr.  HARRIS'  : 
S.  3773.  A  bill  to  provide  for  dl.sclosures 
designed  to  inform  the  Congress   with 
respect  to  legislative  measures,  and  for 
other  pui-poses.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  GovL'i-nment  Op:-'rations. 

OPEN    GOVERNMENT    ACT 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senators  Javits,  Mathias,  and  Har- 
ris, an  amended  version  of  a  bill,  en- 
titled the  "Open  Government  Act,"  that  I 


originally  introduced  on  December  10, 
1971. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  re- 
quire the  ftill  disclosure  of  all  lobbjing 
activities  concerned  with  uifiuencing  the 
actions  of  tlie  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

At  this  time.  I  ask  unammous  consent 
that  the  entire  t€xt  ol  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  be:ng  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  pnnted  m  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.    3773 

I-;t  :;  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ReprcsentaiiTes    of    the    United    States    o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Short  TrrLE. 

This  Act,  divided  into  sections  and  sub- 
sections according  to  the  following  table  of 
contents,  may  be  cited  as  the  "Open  Oov- 
ernment  Act." 

table    of   contknts 

Sec.  1.  Short  title. 

Sec.  2.  Fmdingp  and  purpose. 

(a)  Findings. 
lb)   Purpo.-^e. 

Sec.  3.  Definitions. 

(a I  Covered  communication  to  Influence 
legislation. 

lb)  Exempt  communications. 

(c)  Other  definitions. 
Sec    4.  Filing  of  notices  of  representation. 

(a I  FUlng  of  notices  of  representation  by 
legislative  agents. 

(b)  Information  contained  In  notices  of 
representation. 

Sec  5.  Records. 

I  a)  Persons  required  to  keep  records. 

(b)    Maintenance,  content,  and  preserva- 
tion of  records. 
Sec.  6.  Filing  of  reports. 

(a)  Time  of  filing  reports  covering  filing 
periods. 

(bi  FLTm  and  content  of  report. 

( c  1  Formula  for  allocation  of  dues  of  mem- 
bers of  voluntary  membership  organizations 
used  to  make  covered  communications  to  In- 
fluence legislation. 
Sec.  7.  Related  filing  provisions. 

(a)  Obligation  to  furnish  information  to 
officer  or  employee. 

(  b  I  Joint  filing  of  reports. 

(C)    MaUing  or  delivery  of  notices  of  rep- 
resentation, amendments,  and  reports. 
Sec.  8.  Effect  of  filing  on  certain  determina- 
tions  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

.Sec.  9.  .'Administration;  duties  of  Comptroller 
General 

(a)  Administration  by  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. 

(b)  Executive  staff  member. 

(C)  Specific  duties  of  Comptroller  General. 
Sec.  10.  Regulations. 

(a)  Authority  of  Comptroller  General  to 
preserve  regulations. 

(b)  Prcx^edures  governing  formulation  and 
Issuance  of  regtilatlons. 

Sec.  11.  Re'entl<  n  of  copies  In  lieu  of  origi- 
nals. 
Sec.  12.  Sanctions. 

(a)  Enforcement  by  court  order  of  obliga- 
tions to  comply   with   this  Act. 

(b)  Criminal  penalty  for  willful  failure  by 
leglslati\e  agent  to  file  notices  of  representa- 
tion and  amendments  thereto. 

(c)  Criminal  penalty  for  willful  falsifica- 
tion of  notices  of  representation,  amend- 
ments, and  reports. 

(d)  Criminal  penalty  for  willful  falsifica- 
tion of  covered  communications  to  influence 
legislation. 

.Sec     13.    Repeal    of    Federal    Regulation    of 

Lobbylnp  Act. 

Sec   14  Effective  date. 

Sec    2.  Findings  and  PrmposE. 

(a)   FrNDiNGs. — The  Congress  finds — 
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(1)  that  the  preservation  of  responsible 
representative  C'.veri.r.ieut  requires  that  the 
fullest  opportuiUty  be  afforded  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  petition  their  Gov- 
ernment for  a  redress  of  grievances  and  to 
express  freely  t-o  Individual  Members  of  Con- 
gress their  opiniin  un  legislation  and  on  cur- 
rent Issues; 

(2)  that,  to  achieve  legislative  result  which 
will  be  in  the  public  interest,  the  facts  and 
opinions  expressed  to  Congress  by  the  advo- 
cates of  one  result  should  be  balanced  against 
the  facts  and  opinions  of  those  having  oppos- 
ing views  or  interests,  and  all  such  facts  and 
opinions  should  be  available  to  Congress; 
and 

(3)  that  the  Identity  and  activities  of  per- 
sons who,  for  consideration,  engage  In  efforts 
to  persuade  Congress  to  arrive  at  specific 
legislative  results,  either  by  direct  communi- 
cation to  Congress  or  by  solicitation  of  others 
to  engage  in  such  efforts,  should  be  publicly 
and  timely  disclosed. 

(b)  PcjBPosE.— It  Is.  therefore,  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  to  provide  for  the  disclosure  of 
the  activities,  and  the  origin,  amounts,  ar.d 
utilization  of  funds  a;.d  other  resources,  of 
and  by  persons  who.  for  consideration,  seek 
to  Influence  the  legislative  process. 
Sec.  3,  Definitions. 

(a)  Covered  Communication  To  Influ- 
ence Legislation  —For  purposes  of  this  Act. 
the  term  ■covered  commuulcatlon  to  Influ- 
ence leglsaltlon"  means  any  direct  communl- 
catlun  (Other  than  an  exempt  communica- 
tion) by  any  person  for  or  on  behalf  of  an- 
other person  to  Influence  legislation, 

(b)  EjiEMPT  Communications. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  term  "exempt  com- 
munication" means — 

(1)  any  communication  by  any  Individual, 
acting  solely  on  his  own  behalf,  for  redress 
of  his  grievances  or  to  express  his  own  opin- 
ion; 

(2|  any  communication  by  any  person 
which  constitutes  only  an  Inquiry  or  state- 
ment as  to  the  existence,  status,  purpose, 
or  effect  of  legislation; 

(31  any  communication  by  any  person  to 
a  department,  agency,  establishment,  or  In- 
strumentality of  any  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  (I'.'.cluding  a  corporation  owned 
or  controlled  bv  the  Federal  Government) 
or  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  of  the  CLimmonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
In  the  exercise  of  a  right  of  petition  granted 
by  section  553(e)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code; 

(4)  any  communication  by  any  govern- 
mental official  or  employee,  acting  In  his 
offlclal  capacity; 

(5)  any  practices  or  activities  In  the  form 
of  or  relating  to  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures in  connection  with  campaigns  for 
Federal  elective  office; 

(6)  any  appearance  by  any  person  before  a 
committee  of  Congress  in  public  session  In 
connectiun  with  any  measure  or  matter  be- 
fore such  committee  and  any  written  state- 
ment submitted  by  any  person  In  connection 
with  such  measure  or  matter  and  accepted 
for  inclusion  in  the  records  of  the  commlt- 

t66' 

(V)  the  publication,  distribution,  or  dis- 
semination, In  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness, of  news  items,  featured  newsstorles. 
articles,  columns,  editorials,  comments, 
books,  book  reviews,  letters  to  the  editor, 
advertising,  and  other  matter,  by — 

(A)  a  newspaper.  maga::lne,  or  other  reg- 
ularly published  periodical  which  Is  distrib- 
uted to  the  general  public, 

(B)  a  llcen.^ed  radio  or  television  broad- 
casting station. 

(C)  any  book  publisher  or  other  organiza- 
tion engaged  in  the  sale  or  distribution  of 
books  and  publications,  or 

(D)  any  owner,  ofBcer,  editor,  or  employee 
of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

(8)  any  communication  by  any  person  In 
connection  with  such  penion's  support  of  or 


opposition  to  the  candidacy  or  candidates 
for  election  or  nomination  for  election  of  any 
individual  or  group  of  Individuals  to  public 
office; 

(9)  any  communication  by  any  individual 
In  connection  with  his  candidacy  for  election 
or  nomination  for  election  to  public  office; 
and 

(10)  any  communication  by  or  authorized 
by— 

(A)  any  national  political  party  of  the 
United  States  or  any  national,  State,  or  local 
committee  or  other  organizational  unit  of 
such  national  political  party,  or 

(Bi  any  political  party  of  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States  or  any  committee  or  other 
organizational  unit  of  such  political  party, 
regarding  its  activities,  undertaking,  policies, 
statements,  programs,  or  platforms. 

(c)  Other  Definitions. — For  purposes  of 
this  Act.  the  term — 

(1)  "person"  means  an  Individual  or  a 
corporation,  partnership,  trust,  committee, 
society,  foundation,  association,  or  any  other 
organization. 

(2)  "Congress"  means  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  or  either  House  thereof. 

(3)  "Member  of  Congress"  or  "Member" 
means  a  United  States  Senator,  a  Represent- 
ative In  Congress,  a  Delegate  to  Congress,  or 
the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico. 

(4)  "committee  of  Congress"  means  any 
committee  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  any  subcommittee  of  such  com- 
mittee or  any  Joint  committee  of  Congress  or 
any  subcommittee  of  any  such  joint  com- 
mittee. 

(5)  "Comptroller  General"  means  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

(6)  "legislative  agent"  means  any  person 
who.  for  any  consideration,  is  retained,  in  a 
capacity  other  than  as  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  person  by  whom  he  is  retained,  to 
make  covered  communications  to  influence 
legislation,  acting  either  by  himself  or 
through  any  other  i>erson  acting  for  him. 

(7)  "legislation"  means  any  bill,  resolu- 
tion, amendment,  report,  nomination,  or 
other  matter  In  or  before  Congress  or  pro- 
posed to  be  presented  to,  or  Introduced  In, 
Congress. 

(8)  "Influence  legislation"  means  to  pro- 
mote. efTectuate.  delay,  or  prevent  the  intro- 
duction, consideration,  amendment,  passage, 
approval,  adoption,  enactment,  or  defeat  of 
legislation  by  Congress,  or  any  Member  or 
any  committee  of  Congress. 

(9)  "direct  communication"  means — 
(A)  all  methods  of  direct  address  to  Con- 
gress, to  any  Member  or  committee  of  Con- 
gress, or  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  Con- 
gress, of  any  Member,  or  of  any  committee 
of  Congress;  or 

iB)   the  solicitation  of — 

(i)  a  department,  agency,  establlahment, 
or  instrumentality  of  any  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  (including  a  corpora- 
tion owned  or  controlled  by  the  Federal 
Government) .  or 

(11)  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

to  make  any  direct  address  described  in  sub- 
paragraph ( A ) . 

(10)  "filing  period"  means,  as  applicable — 

(A)  the  period  beginning  on  January  1 
and  ending  at  the  close  of  June  30  In  any 
calendar  year;   or 

(B)  the  period  beginning  on  July  1  and 
ending  at  the  close  of  December  31  In  any 
calendar  year. 

(11)  "Income"  means — 

(A)  any  gift,  donation,  payment,  advance. 
loan,  funds,  services,  or  other  thing  of  value 
received;  and 

(B)  any  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  receive 
any  item  referred  to  in  subparagraph    (A). 


(12)  "expendlttu-e"  means — 

(A)  any  purchase,  payment,  distribution, 
loan,  funds,  advance,  services,  or  other  thing 
of  value  made,  disbursed,  or  furnished; 

(B)  any  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  carry 
out  any  transaction  of  any  kind  referred  to 
In  subparagraph  (A). 

(13)  "voluntary  membership  organization" 
means  any  association  or  other  organization 
which  is  composed  of  persons  who  are  mem- 
bers thereof  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  who 
regularly  pay  dues,  subscriptions,  or  other 
sums  to  such  association  or  other  organiza- 
tion as  a  condition  of  membership  therein. 
Sec.  4.  Piling  of  Notices  or  Representation. 

(a)  Filing  op  Notices  of  Representation 
BY  Legislative  Agents. — Each  legLslatlve 
agent  shall,  within  five  days  after  making 
his  Initial  covered  communication  to  influ- 
ence legislation,  file  a  notice  of  reproseuta- 
tion  with  the  Comptroller  Greneral. 

(b)  Information  Contained  in  Notices  of 
Representation. — Each  notice  of  representa- 
tion shall  be  in  such  form  and  detail  as  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  prescribe  and  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  the  following 
Information : 

(1)  an  identification  of  the  legislative 
agent  filing  such  notice; 

(2i  an  identification  of  each  person  by 
whom  such  legislative  agent  Is  retained  as  a 
legislative  agent; 

(3)  an  identification  of  each  person  on 
whose  behalf  such  legislative  agent  is  to 
perfonn  services  as  a  legislative  agent; 

(4)  the  financial  terms  and  conditions  (in- 
cluding any  contingent  fee  arrangement i  on 
which  oUch  legislative  agent  Is  retained; 

(5)  each  specific  area  of  legislative  activity 
with  respect  to  which  such  legislative  agent 
is  retained;  and 

(6)  an  identification  of  each  person  who 
makes  a  covered  communication  to  influence 
legislation,  acting  for  such  legislative  agent, 
in  each  specific  area  of  legislative  activity 
with  respect  to  which  such  legislative  agent 
is  retained. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  require  the  disclosure  of  the  membership 
rolls  or  the  organizational  dues  structure  of 
any  voluntary  membership  association. 

(c)  Amendments  to  Notices  of  Repre- 
sentation— If,  at  any  time,  the  Information 
contained  in  a  notice  of  representation,  tiled 
by  a  legislative  agent  is  not  completely  cur- 
rent, accurate,  and  up  to  date  in  all  respects 
because  ol  any  change  in  circumstances  or 
conditions  with  respect  to  such  legislative 
agent  i  Including  termination  of  his  status 
as  a  legislative  agent),  such  agent  shall  file 
with  the  Comptroller  General,  within  five 
days  after  such  change  has  occurred,  such 
amendment  or  amendments  to  such  notices 
as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  information 
contained  in  such  notice  completely  current, 
accurate,  and  up  to  date  in  all  respects. 
Sec,  5.  Records. 

(a)  Person  Required  To  Keep  Records. — 
Each  of  the  following  persons  shall  maintain 
and  preserve  the  records  required  by  sub- 
section ( b)  1 

(1)  a  legislative  agent; 

(2)  any  person  who  retains  a  legislative 
agent  In  any  filing  period,  except  that  a  per- 
son shall  not  be  considered  as  being  within 
the  purview  of  this  paragraph  solely  by  rea- 
son of  bamg  a  member  of  a  voluntary  mem- 
bership organization  which  may  itself  be  a 
legislative  agent; 

(3)  any  officer  or  employee  of  any  person 
(other  than  a  legislative  agent),  if  such  of- 
ficer or  employee  receives  pay  for  his  services 
as  such  an  officer  or  employee  and  If  he 
makes  six  or  more  covered  communications 
to  influence  legislation  for  or  on  behalf  of 
such  person  In  any  filing  period; 

(4)  any  person  (other  than  a  legislative 
agent)  who  employs  any  officer  or  employee 
within  the  purview  of  paragraph   (3); 
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(5)  any  person  who.  for  any  consideration 
received  by  or  promised  to  him,  or  acting 
on  behalf  of  another  person  as  a  paid  officer 
or  employee  of  such  other  person,  or  through 
the  use  of  funds  contributed  to  him.  solicits 
(other  than  as  provided  by  paragraph  (6)). 
orally  or  otherwise,  other  persons  to  Influence 
legislation  by  direct  communication,  If — 

(A)  such  solicitation  reaches,  or  with  rea- 
sonable certainty  may  be  expected  to  reach, 
at  least  one  thousand  persons,  or 

(B)  such  solicitation  Is  made  to  at  least 
twenty-five  persons  who.  for  their  efforts  to 
Influence  legislation  by  direct  communi- 
cation, are  paid,  or  are  promised  the  pay- 
ment of.  any  consideration  by  the  person 
who  has  made  the  solicitation  or  by  any  other 
person  acting  for  him; 

except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  the  reproduction  or  retransmission  of  a 
communication  from  any  other  person  who 
Is  required  by  this  subsection  to  maintain 
records  If  such  reproduction  or  retransmis- 
sion specifically  Identifies  such  other  person; 
and 

(6)  any  person  who.  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  business,  publishes,  distributes,  or  circu- 
lates, as  the  publication  of  such  person,  a 
house  organ,  or  a  trade,  labor  or  trade  union. 
or  commercial  journal,  or  any  other  publica- 
tion having  the  same  general  purposes  as  a 
house  organ  or  a  trade,  labor  or  trade  union, 
or  commercial  journal.  If  such  publication — 

(A)  is  not  distributed  to  the  general  public 
as  a  usual  and  customary  practice;  and 

(B)  contains  any  matter  soliciting  the 
reader  to  Influence  legislation  by  direct 
communication; 

except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  the  reproduction  or  retransmission  of  a 
communication  from  any  other  person  who 
Is  required  by  this  subsection  to  maintain 
records  If  such  reproduction  or  retransmis- 
sion specifically  Identifies  such  other  person, 
(b)  Maintenance,  Content,  and  Preserva- 
tion OF  Records. — Each  person  required  by 
subsection   (a)    to  maintain  records  shall — 

(1)  maintain  records,  covering  each  filing 
period,  in  the  form  of  books  of  account,  in 
accordance  with  generally  accept«d  account- 
ing principles,  which — 

(A)  reflect  total  Income  received  In  the 
filing  period  to  make  covered  communica- 
tions to  Influence  legislation; 

(B)  include  the  name  and  address  of. 
and  amount  received  from,  any  person 
from  whom  income  Is  received  for  such  pur- 
pose in  the  filing  period;  and 

(C)  reflect  total  expenditures  made  In  the 
filing  period  to  make  covered  communica- 
tions to  influence  legislation,  including  an 
itemization  of  any  expenditure  of  at  least 
J50  in  value; 

(2)  preserve  any  records  maintained  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  a  period  of  ilx  years  after 
the  close  of  the  filing  period  covered  by  the 
report  based  on  such  records;  and 

(3)  upon  request  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, make  any  records  required  to  be  main- 
tained and  preserved  by  this  section  avail- 
able for  Inspection  by  him. 

Sec  6.  Filing  of  Reports 

(a)  Time  of  Filing  Reports  Covering  P^- 
TNG  Periods.— Each  person  who  is  required 
by  section  5 (at  to  maintain  records  for  any 
filing  period  shall  file  with  the  Comptroller 
General  a  report  covering  such  filing  period. 
Each  such  report  shall  be  filed  not  later  than 
the  close  of  the  flft«enth  day  following  the 
Cling  pwiod  covered  by  the  report. 

(b1  Form  and  Content  of  Report. — Each 
report  shall  be  in  such  form  and  detail  as 
the  Comptroller  Genera!  shall  prescrlt>e  and 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  the 
following  information: 

(1)  an  Identification  of  the  person  flliug 
such  report; 

f2)  an  Identification  of  each  person  by 
whom  the  person  filing  such  report  is  em- 
ployed or  retained  to  make  covered  commu- 
nlcatlona  to  Influence  legislation  and  each 


specific  area  of  legislative  activity  with  re- 
spect to  which  any  such  communication  was 
made; 

(3)  an  Identlflication  of  each  Member, 
committee,  or  employee  of  Congress  to  whom 
a  covered  communication  is  made;  and 

(4)  all  of  the  information  contained  In 
the  records  required  to  be  maintained  under 
section  5(b)(1)    of  this  Act.   except   that — 

(A)  a  person  shall  not  be  required  to  re- 
port the  name  and  address  of  (or  otherwise 
identify)  any  person  from  whom  Income  of 
less  than  $25  in  value  Is  received  in  the  filing 
period  to  make  covered  communications  to 
Influence  legislation,  but  the  report  shall 
contain  the  number  of  such  persons  together 
with  the  aggregate  of  such  income; 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  voluntary  membership 
organization — 

(I)  the  organization  shall  not  be  required 
to  report  the  name  and  addresses  of  (or 
otherwl.se  Identify)  any  member  whose  pay- 
ments In  the  fling  period  to  the  organization 
for  making  covered  communications  to  in- 
fluence legislation  did  not  exceed  5  per 
centum  of  the  total  expendltiu-es  of  the  or- 
panJzarlon  in  the  filing  period  for  such 
ptirposes. 

(Ill  the  Comptroller  General  shall  waive 
the  requirement  that  the  organization  report 
the  name  and  address  of  (or  otherwise  iden- 
tify) any  member  who.se  payments  in  the 
filing  period  to  the  organization  for  such 
purposes  exceeded  5  per  centum  but  did  not 
exceed  30  per  centum  of  the  total  expendi- 
tures of  the  organization  in  the  filing  period 
for  such  purposes  if  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral determines  that  the  waiver  of  the  re- 
quirement to  report  such  name  and  address 
win  not  Impede  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  and 

(ill)  the  organization  shall  report  the 
number  of  members  referred  to  in  clause 
(i)  and  the  number  of  members  referred 
to  In  clause  (11) ,  together  with  the  aggregate 
of  the  amounts  received  from  each  class  of 
members  referred  to  In  clauses  (1)  and  (II); 
and 

(C)  If  any  item  of  Income  or  expenditure 
Is  attributable  in  part  to  covered  com- 
munications to  influenc*  legislation  and  in 
part  to  other  purposes,  such  item  may  be 
reported,  at  the  option  of  the  person  filing 
the  report  and  in  conformity  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral— 

(I)  by  a  reasonably  accurate  allocation 
which  sets  forth  that  portion  of  the  item 
received  or  expended  to  make  covered  com- 
munications to  Influence  legislation  and  the 
basis  on  which   the  allocation   is   made,   or 

(II)  by  showing  the  amount  of  the  Item 
together  with  a  good  faith  estimate  by  such 
person  of  that  part  of  the  Item  reasonablv 
allocable  to  the  classification  of  Income  or 
an  expenditure  to  make  covered  communi- 
cations to  Influence  legislation. 

(c)  Formula  for  Allocation  of  "Dxres  op 
Members  of  Voluntary  Membership  Orga- 
nizations Used  To  Make  Covered  Com- 
munications To  Influence  Legislation. — 
In  determining — 

(1)  for  ptirposes  of  subsection  (b)  (3)  (A). 
whether  a  member  of  a  voluntary  member- 
ship organization  is  a  person  from  whom  at 
least  $25  in  value  is  received  in  any  filing 
period  to  make  covered  communications  to 
influence  legislation,  and 

(2)  for  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  (3)  (B), 
whether  payments  by  such  a  member  in  any 
filing  period  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the 
organization's  total  expenditures  In  such 
filing  period  to  make  covered  communica- 
tions to  Ir.fluence  legislation. 

a  member  of  a  voluntary  membership  or- 
ganization shall  be  treated  as  having  paid  to 
the  organization  In  such  filing  period,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  covered  communica- 
tions to  Influence  legislation  In  such  period 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  rtuee.  subscriptions,  or  other  sums  paid 
by  such  member  In  such  filing  period  to  the 


organization  as  a  condition  of  membership 
as  the  total  expenditures  in  such  filing  period 
by  such  organization  for  covered  communica- 
tions to  Influence  legislation  bears  to  the 
total  expenditures  In  such  filing  period  by 
such  organization  for  all  purposes. 
Sec.  7    Related  Filing  Provisions. 

(a)  Obligation  To  Pi-rnish  Intoimation 
TO  Officer  oh  Employee — Any  person  re- 
ferred to  in  section  6(a)  (4)  shall  fximlsh  any 
officer  or  employee  of  such  person  within  the 
purview  of  s-K-tlon  5(a)  (3) .  upon  his  request, 
such  Information  as  may  be  nereesary  to  en- 
able such  officer  or  employee  to  comply  with 
section  5(a)  (3). 

(b)  Joint  Piling  of  Rtpobts— The  Comp- 
troller General,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  him,  may  permit  the  joint  filing 
of  reports  under  section  6 

(c)  Mailing  ob  Delivery  or  NonntB  or 
Representation.  Amendments,  and  Ri- 
PORTs. — Each  notice  of  representation, 
amendment  thereto,  or  report  which  is  filed 
under  this  Act  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall,  at  the  option  of  the  person  re- 
quired by  this  Act  to  file  such  notice,  amend- 
ment, or  report — 

( 1 )  be  transmitted — 

(A)  by  registered  or  certified  mall,  or 
(Bl  bv  anv  other  special  mall  service  which 
Is  provided  by  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  which  provides  written  proof  of  time 
of  mailing:  or 

(2)  be  delivered  out  of  the  malls  to  the 
Comptroller  General  by  fsuch  person,  or  by 
hLs  employee,  agent  or  messenger.  In  accord- 
ance with'  applicable  law  governing  the  car- 
riage of  matter  out  of  the  mails ;  and  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  provide  to  the  par- 
ty making  delivery  under  this  subparagraph 
a  receipt  of  such  delivery  showing  the  time 
of  delivery. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  any  such  notice, 
amendment,  or  report  shall  be  treated  as 
having  been  filed  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral— 

( I)  in  the  cAse  of  transmission  by  registered 
or  certified  mail— at  the  time  specified  In  the 
registration  or  certification. 

(II)  in  the  case  of  transmission  by  otber 
special  maU  service — at  the  time  of  mailing 
specified  In  the  written  proof  of  time  of  mail- 
ing, and 

(ill)  in  the  case  of  delivery  out  of  the 
malls  under  paragraph  (2)— at  the  time  of 
delivery  shown  In  the  receipt  provided  bv  ♦he 
Comptroller  General. 

Sec.  8.  Effect  of  Piling  on  Certain  Deter- 
minations   Under    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
Compliance   with   the   filing  requirements 
of  this  Act  shall  not  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration in  determining,  for  purposes  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954.  whether  a 
substantial  part  of  the  activities  of  an  orga- 
nization  Is   carrying   on   of   propaganda    or 
otherwise   attempting,  to   Influence  legisla- 
tion. 

Sec.  9.  Administration;    Duties    of    Comp- 
TROLiFR  General. 

(a)  Administration  by  Comptroller  Gkn- 
FRAL.— The  Comptroller  General  shall  ad- 
minister the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  ExEcuTTvi  Staff  Mimber. — In  carry- 
ing out  his  duties  under  this  Act.  the  Comp- 
troller General  may^ 

(1)  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  In  the  competitive  service, 
an  executive  staff  member; 

(2)  prescribe  the  duties  of  such  staff  mem- 
ber; 

(3)  fix  his  annual  rate  of  pay  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  the  annua!  rate  of  basic  pay.  as  In 
efTect  from  time  to  time,  of  level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  of  section  5315  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code;  and 

(4)  terminate  his  employment  without  re- 
gard to  chapter  75  of  such  title  (relating  to 
adverse  actions) . 
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(c)  Spbcitied  Dtmrs  of  Comptrollek  Gen- 
eral— In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this 
Act.  the  Comptroller  General  shall — 

( 1 )  develop  and  prescribe  fcrms  and  stand- 
ards for  the  notices  of  representation,  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  reports  filed  by  persons 
required  by  section  5(a)  to  maintain  records; 

(2)  compile  In  a  manner  reflective  of  the 
dlsclostire  Intent  of  this  Act,  information  con- 
tained In  notices  of  representation,  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  reports  filed,  with  respec; 
of  each  filing  period,  by  persons;  summarize. 
information,  by  person.  In  categories  of  ac- 
tivity such  as,  but  not  limited  to  research. 
printing,  media,  travel,  salaries  and  fees,  en- 
tertainment, telephone  and  telegraph,  post- 
age; and  itemize  the  percentage  of  spend- 
ing that  occurred  for  specific  legislative 
efforts; 

(3)  report  such  Information,  as  so  com- 
piled. summarlKed.  and  Itemized,  to  Con- 
gresa  within  forty-five  days  after  the  end  of 
each  such  flUng  period,  or  if  Congress  is  not 
In  session,  then  as  scKin  as  possible  after 
Congress  reconvenes; 

(4)  make  available  for  public  Inspection 
at  reasonable  times  Ln  the  General  Account- 
ing OfTlce  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  a 
pyerlod  of  six  yeeirs  following  the  date  of  fil- 
ing, all  notices  of  representation,  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  reports  filed  by  persons 
required  by  section  5ia)  to  maintain  records 
(or  reproductions  thereof  by  any  process  re- 
ferred to  In  section  11 )  and  all  information  as 
compiled  and  summarized  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 2 ) ; 

(5)  have  each  notice  of  representation 
and  each  amendment  thereto  which  Is  filed 
by  any  legislative  agent  published  In  the 
Congressional  Record  within  three  days  after 
each  such  notice  Is  received  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General,  or  If  Congress  is  not  In  session 
when  such  notice  is  so  received,  then  as 
soon  as  possible  after  Congress  reconvenes; 
and 

(6)  ascertain  whether  any  person  required 
by  section  5(a)  to  maintain  records  has 
failed  to  file  a  report,  or  has  filed  an  Incom- 
plete or  Inaccurate  report,  and  promptly 
notify  such  person  to  file  or  amend  such 
report  In  order  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  this  Act  or  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Comptroller   General   under   this   Act. 

(7)  prepare  a  special  study  and  report  upon 
the  request  of  any  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  from  In- 
formation In  the  records  of  the  Comptroller 
General;  or.  If  such  records  do  not  contain 
the  necessary  Information,  but  the  Informa- 
tion would  fall  under  the  scope  of  Infor- 
mation required  by  the  Act.  may  Inspect  the 
records  of  the  appropriate  parties  and  pre- 
pare the  report,  provided  that  such  special 
Inspection  can  be  completed  In  a  reasonable 
time  before  the  Information  would  normally 
be   med 

S«c.  10.  Recui^\tions 

(al  Authority  of  Comptroller  General 
To  Prescribe  Regulations  — Tlie  Comptroller 
General  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  aa 
he  con.-,lders  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
effectuate  the  provisions,  and  accomplish  the 
purpose,  of  tbla  Ac* 

(b)  Pboceduties  Oovirnino  Formttlation 
htra  Issi-ANCE  OF  RrcrnTTONS  — The  following 
procedures  shall  govern  the  formulation  and 
issuance  of  all  such  regulations  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  and  all  changes  therein, 
and  the  effective  dates  thereof: 

(1)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  for- 
mulate his  proposed  regulations,  or  changes 
therein,  and  transmit  the  same  for  publica- 
tion In  the  Federal  Register  and  In  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations,  together  with  a  state- 
ment, which  shall  be  printed  In  boldface 
type  at  the  beginning  of  such  proposed  reg- 
ulations or  changes  therein,  to  the  effect 
that  such  proposed  regulations  or  changes 
are  being  so  published  In  order  that  they 
may  be  available  to  provide  opportunity, 
until  the  close  of  the  thirtieth  day  follow- 


ing the  date  of  publication,  to  Interested 
parties  to  submit  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral their  comments,  suggestions,  and  views 
with  respect  to  such  proposed  regulations 
or  changes  therein. 

(2)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  give 
full  opportunity,  until  the  close  of  the  thir- 
tieth day  following  the  date  of  publication 
of  his  proposed  regulations  or  changes  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (1)  to  Interested  parties 
to  submit  to  him  their  comments,  sugges- 
tions, and  views.  Including  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  the  holding  of  conferences  at- 
tended by  Interested  parties  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Comptroller  General  for  such 
purpose. 

(3)  After  consideration  of  the  comments. 
suggestions,  and  views  submitted  by  Inter- 
ested parties  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  the  Comptroller  General,  as 
he  considers  advisable,  may  transmit,  prior 
to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  day  after  the 
thlriy-day  period  referred  to  In  paragraphs 
( 1 )  and  (2)  any  revisions  or  modifications  of 
the  proposed  regulations  or  changes  therein 
for  publication  In  the  Federal  Register  and 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  together 
with  a  statement  printed  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (1)  to  the  effect  that  the  Comptroller 
General  will  receive  written  comments,  sug- 
gestions, and  views  regarding  his  proposed 
revisions  or  modifications  until  the  close  of 
the  tenth  day  following  the  date  of  publica- 
tion, but  will  not  make  further  revisions  or 
modifications  of  his  proposed  regulations  or 
changes  therein.  Before  the  close  of  the  sev- 
enth day  after  such  ten-day  period,  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  transmit,  on  the 
same  day,  to  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations of  the  Senate  the  text  of  his  pro- 
posed regulations,  or  changes  therein,  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  his  revisions  or  modi- 
fications thereof  made  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph (but  without  any  further  revisions  or 
modifications),  and  all  comments,  sugges- 
tions, and  views  which  have  been  submitted 
to  him  under  this  subsection. 

(4)  If.  after  consideration'  of  the  com- 
ments, suggestions,  and  views  submitted  by 
interested  parties  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) , 
the  Comptroller  General  considers  that  any 
revisions  or  modifications  of  his  proposed 
regulations  or  changes  therein  should  not  be 
made,  he  shall  transmit,  on  the  same  day 
and  prior  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  day 
after  the  thirty-day  period  referred  to  In 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  to 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  of  the 
Senate  the  text  of  his  proposed  reg^ilatlons, 
or  changes  therein,  together  with  all  com- 
ments, suggestions,  and  views  which  have 
been  submitted  to  him  under  paragraph  (2). 

(5)  The  regulations,  or  changes  therein, 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct  and  tiie  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)  or  paragraph  (4)  (including  any 
revisions  or  modifications  made  therein  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (3))  shall  become  effec- 
tive at  the  beginning  of  the  first  filing  period 
which  commences  after  the  close  of  the  first 
I>erlod  of  thirty  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  after  the  date  on  which 
the  same  are  transmitted  to  such  committees, 
unless,  before  the  close  of  such  thirty-day 
period,  either  of  such  committees,  by  major- 
ity vote  of  its  full  membership,  has  adopted 
a  resolution  disapproving  such  regulations,  or 
changes  therein,  submitted  to  It.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  paragraph— 

(A)  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  In  the  computation  of  the  thirty- 
day  period. 


All  such  regulations,  or  changes  therein,  as 
finally  effective  under  this  section,  shall  be 
printed  pn>mptly  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  together 
with  a  statement  designating  the  first  filing 
period  with  respect  to  which  such  regula- 
tions, or  changes  therein,  will  be  effective. 
Sec.    11.    Retention    of   Copies   :n    Lieu   of 

ORIGIN.'U.S. 

Tlie  Comptroller  General  may  retain,  in 
lieu  of  notices  of  representation,  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  reports  filed  under  this 
Act,  reproductions  thereof  made  by  any 
photographic,  photostatic,  microfilm  micro- 
card,  miniature  photographic,  or  other  proc- 
ess which  accurately  reproduces  or  forms  a 
durable  medium  for  so  reproducing  the 
original. 
Sec.  12.  Sanctions. 

(a)  Enforcement  by  Court  Order  of  Obli- 
gation To  Comply  With  This  Act. — If  any 
person  falls  to  comply  with  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  any  regtilatlon  prescribed  by  the 
Comptroller  General  under  this  Act,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  may, 
upon  the  request  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, Initiate  and  maintain  a  civil  action  In 
an  appropriate  United  States  district  court 
for  an  order  of  the  court  requiring  such  per- 
son to  comply  with  any  such  provision  or 
regulation  with  respect  to  which  compliance 
l3  sought. 

(b)  Criminal  Penalty  for  Willful  Fail- 
ure BY  Legislative  Agent  To  File  No- 
tices OF  Representation  and  Amendments 
Thereto, — Any  legislative  agent  who  know- 
ingly and  willfully  violates  section  4  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000. 

(c)  Criminal  Penalty  for  Willful  Falsi- 
fication OF  Notices  of  Representation, 
Amendments,  and  Reports. — Any  person 
who  knowingly  and  willfully  falsifies  all  or 
part  of  any  notice  of  representation,  amend- 
ment thereto,  or  report  which  he  files  with 
the  Comptroller  General  under  this  Act  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both, 

(d)  Criminal  Penalty  fob  Willful  Falsi- 
fication OF  Covered  Communications  To 
Influence  Legislation. — Any  person  who 
knowingly  and  willfully  falsifies  or  forges  all 
or  part  of  any  covered  communication  to  in- 
fluence legislation  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
two  years,  or  both. 

Sec.   13,  Repeal  of  Federal  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act. 

The  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 
(60  Stat,  839-842;  2  U.8.C,  261  et  seq.).  and 
that  part  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  which 
pertains  to  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobby- 
ing Act  (60  Stat,  813),  are  repealed,  effective 
on  the  date  on  which  the  regulations  to  carry 
out  this  Act  first  become  effective. 
Sec.  14.  EFFEcrrvE  Date 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
upon  the  date  of  its  enactment,  except  that 
any  person  required  by  section  6(a)  to  main- 
tain records  shall  not  have  any  duties  or  ob- 
ligations under  this  Act  until  the  date  on 
which  the  regulations  to  carry  out  this  Act 
first  become  effective. 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
S.  3777.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  an  Investigation 
and  study  of  the  feasibility  of  a  high- 
speed ground  transportation  system  be- 
tween the  cities  of  Sacramento.  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego 
in  the  State  of  California.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

CALIFORNIA    CORRIDOR    FEASIBILITY    ACT 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  California  Cor- 
ridor Feasibility  Act  which  calls  for  a 
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feasibility  study  of  the  desirability  of  de- 
veloping a  high-speed  ground  transpor- 
tation system  which  would  link  the  cities 
of  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
and  Sacramento. 

Such  a  study  is  imperative.  It  would 
allow  the  Congress  to  determine  whether 
funds  should  be  expended  for  the  de- 
velopment of  such  a  system. 

Some  new  transportation  system  must 
be  considered  along  this  Increasingly 
heavily  traveled  California  route.  Some 
new  and  efficient  means  of  transporting 
people  between  these  cities  will  be  vital  in 
the  very  near  future. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  feasibility  studj- 
consider  three  separate  links:  San  Diego 
to  Los  Angeles;  Los  Angeles  to  San  Fran- 
cisco; and  San  Francisco  to  Sacramento. 
I  believe  that  all  three  are  vitally  Impor- 
tant considerations  although  it  is  evident 
that  very  different  factors  will  prevail  in 
each  section  of  the  studj'.  The  Los  An- 
geles to  San  Diego  link  might  be  a  pos- 
sible first  step,  one  which  would  provide 
an  example  and  a  direction  for  the  rest 
of  the  corridor. 

In  imderstanding  the  factors  which 
must  be  evaluated  in  determhiing 
whether  a  new  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation system  will  be  feasible  and  de- 
sii-able,  several  Important  factors  must 
be  considered:  In  an  effort  to  introduce 
the  subject  to  mj-  colleagues,  I  shall  pre- 
sent: first,  a  general  overview  of  the 
transportation  alternatives  In  the  Cali- 
fornia corridor;  second,  a  special  con- 
sideration of  the  role  of  air  travel  in  the 
corridor;  and  third,  a  brief  discussion  of 
one  of  the  potential  alternative  new 
modes,  a  TACV — tracked  air  cushion  ve- 
hicle— system. 

OVERVIEW 

Passenger  traffic  between  the  major 
urban  areas  in  the  California  corridor — 
San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco— rose  from  25  million  travelers  in 
1960  to  over  50  million  in  1970.  Even  if 
one  assumes  that  the  high  rates  of 
growth  that  prevailed  during  the  1960's 
cannot  continue,  the  intercity  travel 
market  uill  exceed  100  million  passen- 
gers by  1985  and  200  million  by  the  end 
of  the  century.  Despite  the  still  dominant 
position  of  the  private  automobile,  in- 
terurban  travel  is  increasingly  a  high- 
speed market.  Air  travel  which  ac- 
counted for  only  5  percent  of  the  1960 
market  now  constitutes  16  percent  of 
the  market  and  will  continue  to  increase 
its  share. 

The  automobile,  because  it  offers  the 
unmatched  advantages  of  flexibility,  pri- 
vacy, and  low  cost  for  small  group  or 
family  travel,  will  continue  to  be  used  for 
a  significant  portion  of  all  intercity 
trips  and  will  be  especially  desirable 
when  needed  for  ready  mobility  within 
the  destination  city.  Although  high 
speed  modes  will  attract  patronage  away 
from  the  automobile,  they  are  unlikely 
to,  in  any  sense,  replace  it  or  cause  Einy 
significant  reduction  in  total  vehicle 
miles. 

Commercial  bus  lines  have  held  a  sta- 
ble, but  nominal,  share  of  the  travel  mar- 
ket during  the  last  decade,  and  this  role 
is  likely  to  continue  unchanged.  Con- 
ventional rail  passenger  service  has  had 
a  declining  share  of  the  market  during 


the  last  decade,  and  many  analysts  have 
predicted  its  complete  demise  before 
1980. 

If  the  projected  demand  for  intercity 
travel  within  the  California  corridor  is 
even  reasonably  accurate,  the  primary 
feature  of  an  interurban  transportation 
system  must  be  its  ability  to  move  large 
passenger  volumes.  Moreover,  these  vol- 
umes must  be  transported  at  reasonable 
levels  of  user  costs  and  without  impos- 
ing intolerable  external  costs  on  non- 
users. 

Presently,  the  only  high  speed  travel 
in  the  California  corridor  is  the  airplane. 
The  critical  question  arises:  Can  the  air- 
line indu.stry  expand  in  an  orderly  and 
efficient  manner  to  accommodat-e  pro- 
jected demand?  And,  can  this  expansion 
occur  without  imposing  burdensome 
costs  on  users  or  nonusers?  Before  an- 
swering these  questions,  we  should 
evaluate  the  alternative  possibilities. 

One  of  the  most  evident  of  those  pos- 
sibilities for  travel  in  and  along  the  cor- 
ridor is  a  new  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation system.  A  number  of  alterna- 
tives should  be  considered  and  evaluated. 
The  one  that  I  have  studied  most  fully 
is  a  tracked  air-cushion  vehicle  system— 
TACV  system — with  a  maximum  speed 
approaching  300  miles  per  hour.  Such  a 
system  might  be  de\'eloped  which  would 
offer  the  passenger  high  levels  of  ride 
stability  and  comfort  and  which  would 
have  the  potential  to  transport  the  high 
passenger  volumes  predicted  for  1985  and 
beyond.  It  might  be  able  to  perform  this 
task  at  reasonable  user  cost  and  with 
minimal  disruption  to  ecological  and  so- 
cial systems.  As  such  it  should  be  part  of 
the  comprehensive  feasibility  study 
which  my  legislation  suggests. 

Before  discussing  that  possibility,  let 
me  explore  for  several  minutes  some  of 
the  more  salient  facets  of  air  travel  in 
California. 

AIR  TRAVEL 

Air  travel  has  experienced  a  remarka- 
ble growth  in  California.  San  FYancisco 
and  Los  Angeles  have  become  the  most 
heavily  traveled  city  pair  in  the  world. 
Passenger  traffic  on  this  route  increased 
from  1.2  million  in  1960  to  6.2  milhon  in 
1970.  Individual  years  have  witnessed 
rates  of  growth  as  high  as  20  percent. 
It  is  estimated  that  air  passengers  on 
this  route  will  exceed  automobile  travel- 
ers before  1980,  Passengers  on  this  route 
account  for  35  percent  of  all  passengers 
processed  by  major  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  metropolitan  area  airports.  In 
terms  of  airline  growth,  intrastate  travel 
Is  Inseparable  from  interstate  travel. 
Therefore,  I  shall  fociLs  on  the  growth 
potential  of  the  major  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  airports. 

Heavy  public  investment  in  runways, 
terminals,  and  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tems has  helped  support  the  competi- 
tive position  of  the  airlines.  The  airlines 
have  also  benefited  from  research  and 
development  from  the  aerospace  industry 
which  has  helped  them  to  sustain  a  high 
level  of  technological  change.  The 
acumen  of  the  airlines  in  attracting 
patronage  through  skillful  advertising 
and  efficient  service  has  contributed  to 


this  growth  and  has  fostered  a  highly 
favorable  public  image  that  appeals  to 
the  needs  of  the  air  traveler.  Finally,  the 
air  industry  and  airports  have  long  been 
viewed  as  factors  which  contribute  to  the 
local  economy  both  as  sources  of  em- 
jiloyment  and  as  contributors  to  tourl'Jt 
revenues. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  airline  indus- 
try in  California  has  grown  in  irrela- 
tively uncritical  atmosphere  in  wfilch 
widespread  public  support  has  ob^op^ee 
potential  problems  and  diseconomies  of 
large  scple.  high-volume  operation.  Some 
of  these  problems  could  exercise  a  veto 
on  future  unlimited  grcij^th.  It  is  too 
soon  to  know  whether  that  will  prove 
to  be  the  case.  But  this  possibility  exists. 
Bay  area  airports  handled  2  million 
passengers  in  1950,  5  million  In  1960.  and 
20  million  in  1970.  By  1985  there  are 
projected  to  be  as  many  as  83  million 
passengers  using  these  terminals.  Los 
Angeles  International  Airport  processed 
over  20  million  pas.'^engers  in  1970.  and 
this  number  is  anticipated  to  grow  to  34 
million  by  1985.  Los  Angeles-San  Fran- 
cisco passengers  will  exceed  15  million 
by  1980  and  35  million  by  1990.  Nor  are 
air  passens(^rs  the  only  source  of 
growth.  Air  cargo  is  predicted  to  increase 
fourfold  by  1985  at  both  bay  area  and 
Los  Angeles  area  airports  These  expo- 
nential growth  rate?  are  straining  the 
capacities  of  existing  facilities.  The  high 
rate  of  growth  itself  becomes  an  impedi- 
ment to  orderly  expansion. 

One  result  of  the  increase  in  both  pas- 
senger and  cargo  traffic  is  an  increase  in 
aircraft  operations.  Tlic  three  bay  area 
airports  have  a  current  annual  capacity 
of  720.000  aircraft  operations.  According 
to  the  BASAR— bay  area  sur\-ey  of  air- 
port requirements — report  if  annual  silr- 
craft  operations  are  allowed  to  expand 
to  the  currently  proposed  maximums, 
there  will  be  a  total  of  2.3  million  annual 
aircraft  operations  by  1980  The  report 
goes  on  to  suggest  that  this  level  of  ac- 
ti\ity  would  cause  serious  overloading  at 
four  transitional  airspace  points.  Unless 
a  new  regional  air  traffic  control  system 
is  developed,  the  potential  for  either 
accidents  or  delays  will  be  greatly  In- 
creased. In  talks  with  the  company  re- 
sponsible for  this  section  of  the  BASAK 
report  I  was  told  that  overcrowding  of 
terminal  airspace  capacity — takeoff  and 
landing  patterns — may  cause  greater 
long-term  problems,  possibly  involving 
the  need  to  ration  peak-hour  aircraft 
operations  among  airports,  or  the  need 
to  divert  some  traffic  to  outlj'lng  air- 
ports— at  HoUister,  for  example.  This 
problem  would  be  intensified  if  potential 
conflicts  with  military  aircraft  opera- 
tions were  actually  to  occur.  As  the 
BASAR  report  notes: 

Aircraft  operations  at  two  of  the  mllltAry 
airjjorts,  Alameda  Naval  Air  Station  and  Mof- 
fett  Air  Station,  cause  conflicts  with  the 
major  civil  airports  and  can  result  In  re- 
duction of  capacity  at  these  major  airports 
Because  of  the  variability  of  military  opera- 
tions, capacity  evaluations  have  been  made  in 
this  analysis  without  assessing  any  penallv 
for  operations  at  Alameda  and  Moffett  Naval 
Air  Stations. 

This  discussion  suggest.s  a  number  of 
potential  impediments  to  either  orderly 
growth  of  the  industry  or  efficiency  at 
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high    volume    operation.    Among    them 
«x>uld  be: 

First.  Increased  aircraft  delays  with 
resulting  losses  to  both  the  passengers 
and  the  airlines — see  table  in  accom- 
panying paper  for  aircraft  delays  at  New 
York  airports. 

Second.  Increased  likelihood  of  acci- 
dents. 

Third.  Rationing  of  flights  by  airport 
resulting  in  less  frequent  and  less  flexi- 
ble service  from  certain  airporUs,  and 
costs  and  delays  imposed  on  air  travelers. 

Fourth.  Serious  congestion  problems 
when  fog  or  other  natural  events  restrict 
operations  at  a  particular  airport. 

Fifth.  Increased  likelihood  of  conflict 
with  military  aircraft  operations. 

Sixth.  Reduced  access  from  other  sec- 
tors of  the  country  to  major  California 
airports.  For  instance,  travelers  may 
choose  not  to  stop  over  in  Los  Angeles  on 
the  way  to  Hawaii. 

Seventh.  Lower  eCQciency  in  the  move- 
ment of  air  cargo. 

General  urban  traffic  congestion,  and 
acute  problems  within  the  vicinity  of  air- 
ports, have  caused  growing  access  prob- 
lems at  most  major  metropolitan  air- 
ports. California  has  not  escaped  this 
problem.  In  a  recent  survey  of  Los  An- 
geles airline  passengers,  88  percent  re- 
ported using  the  automobile  for  the  trip 
to  and  from  the  airport.  Surveys  show 
that  35  percent  of  all  trips  to  airports  are 
made  by  airport  employees.  Congestion 
is  intensified  by  well  wishers,  delivery 
vehicles,  and  airport  visitors,  all  of  whom 
tend  to  arrive  during  morning  and  even- 
ing peak  hours.  Access  road.s  are  often 
incapable  of  handling  this  traCBc  volume 
and  are  costly  to  renovate  when  located 
in  residential  or  commercially  developed 
areas.  New  airport  coi'Lstructlon  would 
relieve  this  congestion  problem,  but  Is 
often  blocked  by  community  residents 
who  view  with  alarm  the  congestion 
aroimd  existing  facilities.  The  expansion 
of  the  Palmdale  Airport,  for  Instance, 
has  been  temporarily  halted  by  a  Sierra 
Club  suit. 

A  major  deterrent  to  airport  expan- 
sion has  been  the  opposition  to  air  and 
noise  pollution.  Indeed,  excessive  engine 
noise  Is  one  of  the  most  serious  problem."^ 
facing  the  air  Indtistry  today.  The  city  of 
Los  Angeles  has  been  forced  to  condemn 
and  purchase  a  large  number  of  residen- 
tial units  located  under  the  flight  paths 
of  Los  Angeles  International  Airport.  It 
is  estimated  that  in  some  schools  In 
Inglewood  12  minutes  of  every  hour  of 
class  time  are  lost  from  aircraft  noise. 
The  Industry  claims  it  can  reduce  noise 
levels,  but  many  people  remain  skeptical 
In  any  event,  the  solution  will  not  be  In- 
expensive. The  1971  Annual  Report  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Airports 
comments  on  the  problem: 

If  these  federal  standards  (P.^.^  Noise  Ex- 
posure Forecast  studyl  were  to  be  adopted. 
Lcs  Angelps  might  have  to  acquire  65.00n 
homes  on  9  000  acres  at  a  cost  of  over  three 
bilHon  dollars,  or  be  forced  to  cut  back  LAX 
operations  about  80%.  For  Instance,  dally 
flights  between  New  York  and  Los  Angeles 
woTild  be  sU.shed  from  76  to  16.  and  the  na- 
tion's most  heavily  operated  run,  Los  Angeles- 
San  Francisco,  would  drop  from  258  to  52 
aiijhta  per  day. 

This  is  why  we  feel  so  strongly  that  the 
retrofitting  program,  at  a  cost  of  just  one  bil- 


lion dollars,  along  with  phasing  out  of  the 
noisiest  aircraft,  presents  a  far  more  posi- 
tive solution.  (Emphasis  added.) 

Nor  is  it  clear  to  what  extent  retrofit- 
ting will  curtail  the  oppositon  to  aircraft 
noise.  At  existing  airports  opposition  to 
noise  may  be  overcome  by  condemning 
and  purchasing  residences  under  flight 
paths,  but  this  will  not  solve  the  problem 
of  locating  new  airport  facilities. 

Proposals  to  specialize  airports  on  a 
functional  basis  and  to  utilize  urban 
STOL  ports  and  VTOL  ports  for  short 
haul  trips  are  presented  as  long-run 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  airport  ex- 
pansion. Despite  the  obvious  advantages 
of  these  new  systems  in  terms  of  ease  of 
access,  separation  of  functions,  and  flexi- 
bility of  service;  there  are  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  cost  involved,  the 
technology  required,  and  the  probabil- 
ities of  community  acceptance  of  these 
new  mini-airports.  The  northeast  corri- 
dor study  summarizes  much  of  the  un- 
certainty surrounding  the  development 
of  vertical  and  short  takeoff  and  land- 
ing vehicles: 

The  most  likely  configuration  to  gain  pas- 
senger acceptance  for  ride  quality  Is  a  large 
Jet-powered  STOL — the  least  likely  for  com- 
munity acceptance. 

The  most  likely  configuration  for  com- 
munity acceptance  is  &  fairly  small  turbo- 
prop STOL  which  will  be  unlikely  for  pas- 
senger acceptance. 

The  most  flexible,  lowest-total-coat  con- 
flgTiratlon  Is  the  VTOL — not  favored  by  most 
of  the  airlines  now  flying  the  routes. 

The  best  service  Is  given  by  small  aircraft 
on  frequent  schedules — which  may  lead  to 
excessive  air  traflfic. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  technical  problems  that  must 
be  overcome,  especially  relating  to  noise 
levels,  power-to-weight  ratios,  and 
smoothness  of  ride.  Furthermore,  very 
high  levels  of  performance  reliability 
will  be  needed  in  order  to  minimize  the 
potential  danger  of  serious  accidents  in 
crowded  urban  STOL  ports  or  VTOL 
ports.  The  latter,  for  instance,  can  be  lo- 
cated on  the  roofs  of  urban  structures. 
In  the  long  run  community  opposition 
may  pose  a  greater  threat  to  develop- 
ment The  proposal  for  a  Manhattan 
STOL  port  has  been  blocked  for  years  by 
the  objections  of  local  residents. 

The  array  of  potential  problems  dis- 
cussed above  suggests  a  serious  contra- 
diction in  airport  development  patterns. 
The  pattern  most  likely  to  retain  ele- 
ments of  convenience,  flexibility,  and 
proximity  to  central  urban  areas  Is  also 
the  patt«m  that  involves  the  highest  in- 
vestment costs,  the  greatest  technological 
risk,  and  the  poorest  prospects  for  over- 
coming external  diseconomies  and  com- 
munity opposition.  Conversely  a  func- 
tionally dispersed  and  specialized  system 
that  routes  big  jets  to  outlying  terminals 
and  avoids  the  externalities  of  central 
urban  location  Is  also  the  conflguration 
that  is  most  likely  to  penalize  the  users — 
the  passengers  and  aircargo  shippers — 
and  intensify  complaints  about  ineffi- 
ciency and  travel  delays. 

It  Is  critical  to  continue  to  expand  and 
develop  our  important  airline  industry. 
I  am  In  no  way  attempting  even  to  imply 
that  its  importance  or  priority  can  be  un- 
deremphasized.  But  we  must  at  the  same 


time  consider  all  of  the  factors  which 
might  be  involved  in  the  California  cor- 
ridor in  the  years  to  come.  We  must 
evaluate  alternative  modes  of  transpor- 
tation which  might  prove  to  be  important 
and  which  will  provide  passengers  with 
the  most  comfortable  and  convenient  op- 
portunities. 

A    HIGH    SPEFD   GROUND    POSSIBIUTY:    A   TRACKED 
AIE     CrSHION     VEHICLE 

Accordingly,  high  speed  ground  trans- 
portation possibilities  must  be  evalu.^ted. 
Can  we  develop  systems  which  will  be  ef- 
ficient at  speeds  of  150  mUes  per  hour? 
Do  circumstances  demand  that  such 
modes  be  developed?  A  study  of  this  na- 
ture is  imperative. 

A  numi>er  of  alternatives  clearly  exist 
One  of  them  is  a  tracked  air  cushion 
vehicle.  It  can  meet  many  of  the  inter- 
city transportation  criteria  that  have  Im- 
plicitly been  a  part  of  my  remarks.  Spe- 
cifically, It  will  be  capable  of  meeting 
consumer  preferences  for  speed,  fre- 
quency of  service,  convenience,  relative 
ease  of  access,  and  reasonable  fiexibility 
at  competitive  levels  of  user  cost.  More- 
over, it  offers  the  potential  for  avoiding 
some  of  the  external  problems  that 
threaten  the  development  of  the  airline 
industry. 

A  TACV  system  is  designed  to  ride  a 
thin  cushion  of  air  along  a  T-shaped 
center  rail  that  allows  stable,  vibra- 
tion free  motion.  Terminal-to-termlnal 
speeds  In  excess  of  200  miles  per  hour 
are  anticipated  with  a  maximum  speed 
approaching  300  milec  per  hour.  Power 
is  provided  by  a  linear  induction  motor 
that  is  nonpoUuting  and  can  be  reversed 
for  rapid  and  safe  braking. 

It  would  be  critical  that  a  TACV  velii- 
cle  have  door-to-door  trip  times  com- 
parable to  those  of  the  airlines.  Without 
this  the  TACV  system  would  have  little 
chance  of  maintaining  a  competitive 
position.  A  300-mile-per-hour  TACV  .sys- 
tem, between  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles, 
would  have  a  trip  time  almost  identi- 
cal with  an  airplane.  Between  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Francisco  the  line  haul  air 
time  is  55  minutes:  nonstop  TACV  time 
would  be  about  1  hour  55  minutes.  How- 
ever, by  hooking  up  with  the  BART  sys- 
tem in  Daly  City,  it  will  have  lower 
access  times  to  San  Francisco  destina- 
tions. Furthermore,  the  in-terminal 
processing  will  be  longer  for  air  travel 
than  for  the  rail  system  and  the  differ- 
ential will  be  greater  if  there  are  rim- 
way  or  baggage  handling  delays.  Termi- 
nal access  times  in  Los  Angeles  should 
be  similar  for  both  modes.  Tlius,  the 
door-to-door  trip  times  for  the  TACV 
system  might  not  exceed  those  of  the  air- 
plane by  more  than  30  niinutes.  The 
e.xact  differential  will  largely  be  a  func- 
tion of  one's  relative  ease  of  access  to 
terminal  locations.  The  airline  will  only 
offer  a  time  advantage  to  the  most  har- 
ried busines,-  traveler.  Initially,  the  TACV 
system  perhaps  could  locate  terminals 
in  both  central  city  and  suburban  areas, 
and  thus,  will  have  the  option  to  offer 
express  service  from  CBD  to  CBD  or  to 
link  these  with  a  number  of  suburban 
and  secondary  city  stops.  User  charges 
would  be  set  at  levels  competitive  with 
those  of  the  airlines. 

An  adaptation  to  the  California  envi- 
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ronment  of  the  cost  parameters  devel- 
oped for  the  northeast  corridor  study 
indicates  a  capital  investment  require- 
ment of  approximately  S3  billion.  This 
substantial  front-end  cost  might  be  off- 
set by  very  low  marginal  costs  and  the 
ability  to  rapidly  adjust  capacity  to 
meet  rising  demand.  Estimates  of  the 
total  system  costs  projected  over  a  50- 
vear  project  life  suggest  that  the  TACV 
system  would  have  to  capture  about  10 
percent  of  the  corridor  interurban  travel 
market  during  its  initial  years  of  opera- 
tion—1935-90— and  achieve  an  amiual 
passenger  growth  rate  of  about  6  per- 
cent in  order  to  be  economically  viable. 
These  assumptions  do  not  seem  unreal- 
istic: air  travel  has  su.stained  a  much 
higher  growth  rate,  and  these  two  sys- 
tems are  de.'^igned  to  be  competitive  with 
one  another.  Furthennore,  this  analysis 
has  ignored  the  fact  that  the  TACV  sys- 
tem could  initiate  high-speed  freight 
service  operatmg  during  off-peak  hours. 
Here  the  rail  system  would  have  signifi- 
cant requirements  since  the  infrastruc- 
ture will  be  in  place. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  Is 
currently  testing  TACV  prototypes  and 
is  considering  the  construction  of  a  200 
tmles  per  hour  demonstration  system 
between  Los  Angeles  and  Palmdale  Air- 
port, Full  speed  production  models  will 
be  available  for  1985.  according  to 
northeast  corridor  study  estimates. 
Further  research  is  required  to  improve 
high-speed  electrical  pickup  mechanisms 
and  guideway  switching  systems.  The 
engine  noise  level  will  be  below  that  of 
current  jet  aircraft,  but  further  reduc- 
tions would  be  desirable. 

The  only  source  of  air  pollution  would 
be  the  electrical  generating  station.  Tliis 
facility  can  be  located  away  from  already 
distressed  urban  areas  and  pollutants 
can  be  controlled  at  tlie  source. 

A  major  requirement  of  a  TACV  sys- 
tem would  be  a  new  roadbed.  In  places 
this  will  necessitate  tlie  purchase  of  a 
new  right-of-way.  Without  onsite  in- 
spection the  exact  requirement  is  hard 
to  estimate,  but  it  is  evident  that  this 
factor  will  complicate  the  problems  in- 
volved. 

The  northeast  corridor  study  indi- 
cates that  the  TACV  requires  only  a 
100-foot  right-of-way,  considerably  less 
than  is  needed  for  an  urban  free- 
way. The  burden  of  land  acquisition 
will  not  fall  unfairly  on  any  one  com- 
munity— a  fact  that  should  increase  the 
possibility  for  acceptance. 

Two  additional  advantages  of  a  TACV 
system  are  apparent.  First,  anclllaiT  ac- 
tivities such  as  maintenance  and  freight 
handling  do  not  have  to  be  located  in 
proximity  to  passenger  terminals.  Thus. 
TACV  passenger  tenninals  wUl  not  cre- 
ate the  congestion  and  community  dis- 
ruption that  plagues  air  travel.  Freight 
service  and  maintenance  functions  can 
be  located  on  existing  rail  facilities.  Sec- 
ond, a  TACV  system  could  be  a  source  of 
considerable  economic  benefit  to  the 
local  economy  through  the  creation  of 
additional  jobs  and  markets. 

CONXLrSION 

There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  very 
powerful  reasons  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  a  TACV  or  another  high-si:)eed 


ground  transportation  system  in  the  Cal- 
ifornia corridor.  The  alternatives  should 
be  explored  now. 

A  new  system  will  neither  be  risk  free 
nor  inexpensive.  Nor  will  any  system 
find  it  easy  to  meet  the  high  levels  of 
projected  demand.  Any  future  intercity 
transport  system — air,  rail,  or  highway — 
will  cost  an  enormous  outlay  in  funds 
A  rigorous  evaluation  of  the  financial 
risks  is  necessary.  In  view  of  the  future 
capital  requirements  and  the  projected 
necessity  of  some  additional  new  method 
of  transportation,  it  would  seem  manda- 
torj*  to  spend  the  relatively  few  dollars 
which  are  necessary  now  for  a  thorough 
evaluation  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  all 
potential  high-speed  modes — rriher  than 
risk  the  misallocation  of  mllUons  or  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  very  near  future. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
careful  consideration  and  prompt  pas- 
sage of  the  California  Corridor  Feasi- 
bility Act.  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.    3777 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  make  an 
Investigation  and  study  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  social  advisability  and  eco- 
nomic practicability  of  a  high-speed  ground 
transportation  system  between  the  cities  of 
Sacramento.  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  and 
San  Diego  In  the  State  of  California,  In 
carrying  out  such  investigation  and  study 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  (1)  the  various 
means  of  providing  such  transportation  In- 
cluding those  under  development  such  as 
the  tracked  air  cushion  vehicle.  (2)  the 
cost  of  establishing  such  a  system  Includ- 
ing any  necessary  right  of  way  acquisition, 
(3)  the  environmental  Impact  of  such  a  sys- 
tem including  the  future  environmental  im- 
pact from  air  and  other  transportation  if 
such  a  system  is  not  established,  and  (4i 
such  other  matters  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

Sec,  2,  In  cnrr>ing  out  the  investigation 
and  study  pursuant  to  this  Act  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  may  enter  Into  contract? 
and  other  agree.ments  with  public  or  private 
agencies,  Institutions,  orgaiilzatlons,  cor- 
porations, or  individuals,  without  regard  to 
sections  3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (31  U,S,C    529;  41  U.S  C,  5), 

Sec.  3  The  Secretan^  of  Transportation 
shall  report  the  results  of  the  investigation 
and  study  pursuant  to  this  Act,  together 
with  his  recommendations,  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Sec,  4,  Tliere  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, funds  sufficient  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 


ByMr.  TUNNEY: 
S.  3778.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3010 
(a)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  effective  date  of  an  award 
for  compensation  or  pension  imder  such 
title.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

VETFRANS    CLAIMS    BILL 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  at  this  time  legisla- 
tion which  will  enable  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  date  their  receipt  of 
claims  from  the  date  of  postmark  rather 
than  the  date  of  receipt. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  vet- 


erans have  been  denied  certain  claims  to 
which  they  have  been  legitimately  en- 
titled simply  because  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration uses  the  date  at  which  they 
receive  claims  rather  than  the  date  at 
which  claims  are  pa^tmarked  as  the  ef- 
fective date  on  which  the  claim  was  filed. 
Many  other  entities  use  the  date  of  post- 
mark rather  than  the  date  of  receipt  as 
the  effective  date  upon  which  claims  are 
filed. 

The  legislation  is  simple,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. It  only  makes  that  one  change.  I 
would  not  have  introduced  a  separate 
bill  on  the  subject  but  I  was  advised  by 
the  Veteran.'^'  .'>idminL«tration  that  the 
practice  could  not  be  changed  without 
specific  legislation. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  this  bill 
in  order  to  redress  this  simple  grievance 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
of  May  18.  1972.  which  I  received  from 
the  Chief  Benefit.^  Director  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  which  ad\ised  me 
that  legislation  would  be  necessary  for 
this  revision,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  thl:^  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Veterans'  ADMlNisraATlON. 
Department  op  Veterans  Beneftts, 

Washington,  DC.  May  18.  1972. 
Hon.  John  V.  Tunnet, 
U.S.  Senator. 
San  Dieao.  Calif. 

Dear  Senator  Tunney:  I  am  pleased  to 
reply  to  yoiu-  inquiry  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Eugene 
S.  Rovegno  concerning  the  use  of  recelpr 
date  of  claim  as  the  effective  date  for  award 
of  Veterans  .Administration  benefits. 

Section  3010(a>,  38  United  States  Code, 
states  that  'unle-ss  spcclflcftlly  provided 
otherwise  in  this  chapter,  the  effective  date 
of  an  award  based  on  an  original  claim,  a 
claim  reopened  after  final  adjudication,  or 
a  claim  for  increase  of  compensation,  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation,  or 
pension,  shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with 
the  facts  found,  but  shall  not  be  earlier  than 
the  date  of  receipt  of  application  therefor". 

There  are,  however,  liberal  exceptions  to 
the  basic  law.  For  original  claims  for  com- 
pensation based  on  a  service  connected  disa- 
bility, if  the  claim  Is  received  within  one 
year  of  separation.  pavTnent  is  made  from 
the  dav  following  separation  from  active 
dutv.  In  claims  for  death  benefits,  payment 
may  be  made  from  the  first  of  the  month 
In  which  the  death  occurred  if  filed  within 
one  ye«r  of  date  of  death.  Furthermore,  if 
entitlement  arises  out  of  liberalizing  legisla- 
tion, a  claim  filed  within  one  year  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  liberalizing  law  will  grant 
entltlemer.t  from  date  of  enactment  of  the 
law, 

S!:.ce  the  use  of  date  of  receipt  of  claim 
is  a  statutory  provision,  only  amendator>' 
Congressional'  legislation  could  effect  any 
change  to  tise  of  postmark  date  as  Mr,  Ro- 
vegno proposes. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Olnet  B    Owen 
Chief  Benefit."  Director 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  trust 
that  this  bill  will  be  acted  upon  promptly 
and  that  the  practice  of  using  the  date 
of  postmark  rather  than  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt as  the  effective  date  for  presenting 
claims  will  soon  be  initiated  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
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ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3778 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  seciion  3010 
la)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  'the  date  of  receipt  of  ap- 
plication therefor"  and  Inserting  la  lieu 
thereof  "the  date  of  the  postmarlc  of  the  ap- 
plication therefor". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  .shall  be  etTectlve  in  the 
case  of  any  application  received  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  MOND.ALE   (for  himself. 

Mr.  Stfvenson,  Mr.  Jav:ts.  Mr. 
Andersov.  Mr.  B.\yh,  Mr.  Case. 
Mr.  Eacleton.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
HrMPHREY.   Mr.   Kennedy,   Mr 
McGee.  Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Pas- 
tore.  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  RiBiroFF, 
Mr.    Ttnney,    and    Mr.    Wil- 
liams'" : 
S.  3779.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Elemen- 
tar>'   and  Secondar%'   Education   Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972."  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

INTRODUCTION    OF    THK    ELEMENTARY    AND    SEC- 
ONDARY EDrCATION   ASSISTANCE   ACT   OF    1972 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  Senators  Stevenson.  Javits. 
Anderson.  Bayh,  Case,  Eacleton. 
Hughes.  Humphrey.  Kennedy.  McGee, 
Metcalf.  P.a.store,  Percy.  Ribkoff,  Tun- 
NEY.  and  Williams.  I  send  to  the  de.sk  a 
bill  entitled  the  Elemental^  and  Second- 
ary Education  A.'^sistance  Act  of  1972. 
and  iisk  that  it  be  read  twice  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  grive  warm  and 
special  thanks  to  the  Senator  from  Eli- 
nois  (Mr.  Stevenson).  Without  his  pa- 
tient, tireless  and  creative  efforts  this 
bill  would  not  have  been  possible. 

Mr.  President,  elementary  and  second- 
ai->'  education  in  this  country  is  in  des- 
perate financial  condition. 

President  Nixon,  in  the  longer  version 
of  the  state  of  the  Union  address  which 
he  submitted  to  Congress,  put  It  this 
way : 

In  recent  years  the  growing  scope  and 
rising  cosT.s  of  education  have  so  overbur- 
dened local  revenues  that  financial  crisis  has 
become  a  way  of  life  for  many  school  dis- 
tricts. 

The  total  of  2.2  million  American 
teacher.s  and  51  million  American 
schoolchildren  are  condemned  to  the  way 
of  life  the  President  described. 

A  survey  of  63  major  school  systems 
last  September  foimd: 

Thirty-eight  school  systems  had  re- 
duced professional  staff,  ellminatine  4,400 
teaching  positions. 

Twenty  school  systems  reduced  expen- 
ditures for  teaching  materials. 

Three  systems  shortened  the  school 
day — five  systems  shortened  the  school 
year. 

Twenty-seven  reduced  education  serv- 
ices .such  as  art  and  mu.'^ic,  industrial 
art.  advanced  math  and  science,  foreign 
languages,  and  summer  school. 

One  element  of  the  financial  crisis  Is 
the  increasing  strain  plained  on  State  and 
local  budgets  for  public  services  by  spi- 
raling  educational  costs. 


State  and  local  spending  for  education 
is  increasing  at  a  far  more  rapid  rate 
than  State  and  local  expenditures  in 
general.  Between  1962  and  1968  educa- 
tion expenditures  increased  at  one  and 
one-half  times  the  rate  of  all  State  and 
local  expenditmes  combined. 

Between  1960  and  1970,  local  spending 
on  public  schools — financed  for  the  most 
part  by  property  taxes — increased  by  al- 
most $12  billion.  State  aid  increased  by 
nearly  $10  billion.  The  Federal  share 
increased  by  only  $1.8  billion. 

Wittle  local  sources  supply  over  half 
of  education  revenues,  and  State  sources 
supply  over  40  percent,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's share  amounts  to  less  than 
7  percent.  And  the  Federal  share  has 
actually  decreased  over  the  past  4  years. 

But  many  local  communities  have  ex- 
hausted their  capacities  to  increase 
school  revenues.  The  fact  is  clear  to 
anyone  who  has  reviewed  the  success 
rate — or  what  might  better  be  called  the 
failure  rate — of  school  bond  issues.  In 
1960.  only  11  percent  of  school  bond  is- 
sues were  rejected  by  the  voters.  In  1970 
52  percent  were  turned  down.  While 
school  costs  continue  to  grow,  the  ca- 
pacity of  traditional  revenue  sources  to 
meet  those  costs  is  dwindling. 

A  second  element  in  the  financial  crisis 
confronting  our  public  schools  is  the 
wide  disparities  in  financial  ability  which 
exist  among  school  districts,  caused  in 
large  part  by  excessive  reliance  on  the 
local  property  tax. 

The  facts  are  startling.  California  pro- 
vides a  typical  example: 

School  district  assessed  property 
valuations  range  from  a  low  of  $103  per 
pupil  to  a  high  of  almost  $1  million. 

Per  pupil  expenditures  range  from 
$407  to  $2,586 — a  ratio  of  6  to  1. 

And  Federal  courts  in  California, 
Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  and  Texas  have 
found  such  disparities  in  violation  of  the 
equal  protection  guarantees  of  the  14th 
p.mendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  bill,  which  we  are  introducing  to- 
day, moves  to  fulfill  our  immet  Federal 
responsibility  in  the  area  of  education  fi- 
nance. The  bill  would: 

Authorize  over  $5  bUlion  annually  in 
general  aid  to  States  and  school  dis- 
tricts; 

Require  that  these  new  funds  be  used 
to  reduce  existing  disparities  in  per  pupil 
expenditures  among  school  districts 
witliln  States,  without  lowering  expendi- 
tures in  any  district: 

Provide  cities  with  sufficient  funds  to 
meet  the  higher  cost  of  education  in 
uri>an  areas; 

Leave  States  and  local  school  districts 
free  to  determine  uses  of  funds. 

And  our  proposal  does  u>:'t  simply  shift 
existing  funds  for  categorical  programs 
to  block  grants. 

Existing  programs — such  as  ESEIA  title 
III.  for  innovation  and  experimentation; 
title  VI.  bUingual  education:  title  Vm, 
dropout  prevention;  and  inipact  aid — 
V  ill  be  retained.  ESEA  title  I  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  disadvantaged,  not  only 
will  be  retained,  but  will  receive  further 
protection.  No  funds  will  be  available 
under  this  new  bill  until  and  unless  title 
T  receives  at  least  the  same  level  of 
funding  as  during  fiscal  year  1973. 

With  the  exception  of  only  three  exist- 


ing categorical  programs — ESEA  title  II, 
libraries,  and  title  V,  State  department 
of  education;  and  NDEA  title  III,  science 
and  math — which  would  be  replaced  only 
when  this  new  program  is  fully  funded  or 
incorporated  as  an  earmark  in  this  new 
bUl — our  proposal  supplements  existing 
programs  rather  than  replacing  them. 

Our  bill  recognizes  that  more  money 
is  necessary.  It  also  recognizes  that  more 
money  alone  will  not  insure  improve- 
ments in  the  quality  of  education. 

Too  many  children  are  not  now  acquir- 
ing the  basic  skills  necessary  for  full 
participation  in  American  life — and  too 
many  others  fall  far  short  of  reaching 
their  intellectual  potential.  Additional 
resources  for  their  schools  will  help.  But 
more  is  needed  than  simply  increased 
funding. 

For  that  reason,  our  proposal  Includes 
an  additional  voluntary  bonus  plan  to 
encourage  improvements  in  the  quality 
of  education.  It  will  provide  financial 
rewards  to  school  districts  that  are  suc- 
cessful in  upgrading  the  reading  and 
math  achievements  for  disadvantaged 
children. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have  all  the  an- 
swers. I  hope  that  our  proposal  will  re- 
ceive thorough  review  from  the  Con- 
gress, from  organizations  representing 
parents  and  educators,  and  from  indi- 
vidual teachers,  parents,  administrators, 
and  students;  and  I  know  that  this  re- 
view will  lead  to  a  stronger  bill. 

Passage  of  comprehensive  school  fi- 
nance legislation  is,  I  believe,  essential 
to  the  continued  vitality  of  our  public 
schools.  As  the  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  School  Finance  said: 

The  system  which  has  served  our  people 
so  long  and  so  well  Is,  today.  In  serious 
trouble,  and  If  we  fall  to  recognize  It,  our 
country's  chance  to  survive  will  all  but  dis- 
appear. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary,  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis,  and  the  text  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondai-y  Education  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972  may  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  3779 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Elementan,-  and 
Secondary  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1972  ". 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act:    (1) 
to  provide  increased  financial  resources  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education;   (2)  to 
redress  Inequitable  distribution  of  resources 
for    elementary    and    secondary    education 
among  States  and  among  local  educational 
agencies  within  the  States;  and   (3)    to  Im- 
prove the  educational  achievement  of  edu- 
cationally    disadvantaged    elementary     and 
secondary  school  students. 
TITLE  I— GENERAL     GRANTS     FOR    ELE- 
MENTARY    AND    SECONDARY 
EDUCATION       GRANTS       AU- 
THORIZED 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
make  payments  to  State  educational  agencies 
for  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  and 
for  other  elementary  ai:d  secondary  educa- 
tion programs  and  activities.  There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
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title,  $5,250,000  annually  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years:  Provided,  That 
no  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  for 
any  fiscal  year  In  which  the  fund.s  appropri- 
ated for  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  are  not  at  least 
equal  to  the  funds  appropriated  for  such 
program  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30, 

1973. 

(b)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  shall  reserve: 

(1)  $50  million  plus  an  amount  equal  to 
one  per  centum  of  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  for  such  year,  for 
the  purposes  of  seciion  106(c) ; 

(2)  5  per  centum  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 106(b); 

(3)  2  per  centvim  for  Office  of  Education 
expenses  of  administration  and  evaluation. 
of  which  not  less  than  1  %  shall  be  expended 
for  evaluation  of  activities  under  this  title 
by  qualified  persons  or  institutions  other 
than  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  or  recipients  of  assistance  under 
section  106. 

APPORTIONMENTS  AMONG    STATES 

Sec.  102.  (al  Of  the  sums  appropriated  un- 
der section  101(a)  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
are  not  reserved  under  section  101(b).  the 
Commissioner  shall  apportion  not  more  than 
3  per  centum  among  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Territories  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  according  to  their  respective 
needs  for  assistance  under  this  title. 

(b)  from  the  remainder  of  such  sums  for 
any  fiscal  ye.ar.  the  Commissioner: 

(1)  shall  apportion  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  60  per 
centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  number  of 
children,  aged  5  to  17.  inclusive,  in  such  State 
bears  to  the  number  of  such  children  In  all 
States: 

(2)  shall  apportion  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  20  per 
centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  need  index 
for  such  state  bears  to  the  total  of  the  need 
Indexes  of  all  States: 

(3)  shall  apportion  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  20  per 
centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  resource 
Index  of  such  State  bears  to  the  total  of  the 
resource  indexes  of  all  States 

(c)  The  apportionment  of  any  State  which 
declines  to  participate  or  falls  to  meet  the 
qualifications  set  forth  In  sections  104  and 
105  of  this  title  for  the  period  such  appor- 
tionment Is  available,  shall  be  reapportioned 
from  time  t-o  time,  on  such  dates  during 
such  period  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix, 
to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the  original 
apportionment  to  such  States  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  for  such  year,  but  with  such  pro- 
portionate amount  for  any  of  such  other 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds 
the  sum  which  the  Commissioner  determines 
such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for 
such  period  for  carrying  otit  such  portion  of 
Its  State  application  approved  under  this 
Act.  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall 
be  similarly  reapportioned  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  are  not  so  re- 
duced. Any  amount  reapportioned  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  shall  be 
deemed  a  part  of  Its  apportionment  under 
subsection  (b)  for  such  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "need  Index  of  a  State"  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  mean  the  product  of  the 
Inverse  of  that  State's  personal  Income  per 
child,  adjusted,  according  to  criteria  devel- 
oped by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  for  regional  differences 
In  purchasing  power,  and  the  number  of  chil- 
dren, aged  5  to  17,  Inclusive.  In  such  State; 

(2)  the  term  "resource  Index  of  a  State" 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  mean  the  total  ex- 
penditures,  adjusted,   according   to   criteria 


developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  for  regional  dif- 
ferences in  purchasing  power,  from  State  and 
local  sources  for  public  education  ending  In 
the  calendar  year  end  In  the  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  compu- 
tation is  made  in  such  State,  divided  by  the 
total  p>ersonal  income,  adjusted,  according 
to  criteria  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  for 
regional  differences  in  purchasing  power,  for 
such  calendar  year  in  that  State,  and  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  children  In  that  State 
aged   5    to    17    inclusive: 

(3)  the  term  "personal  Income  of  a  State" 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  mean  the  total  per- 
sonal Income  for  such  State  In  the  calendar 
year  ending  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscai  year  for  which  the  computation  was 
made. 

(4)  the  term  "personal  Income  per  child 
of  a  State"  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  mean  the 
total  personal  Income  for  such  State  In  the 
calendar  year  ending  In  the  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  com- 
putation was  made,  divided  by  the  number 
of  chlldreo,  age  5  to  17,  Inclusive,  in  such 
State; 

(5)  for  the  purpose  of  subsections  (ai  and 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  term  "State"  does 
not  Include  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territories  of  the 
Pacific  Islands: 

(6)  the  resource  Index  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  no  smaller  than  the  small- 
est resource  Index  for  any  other  State. 

DISTREBtrriON    OF    RESOURCES    AMONG    LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL    AGENCrES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
financial  assistance  under  this  title  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  submit  a  plan  for  use  of  Its 
apportionment  under  section  102(b) ,  In  con- 
Junction  with  State  and  local  resources,  to 
reduce  disparities  In  per  pupil  expenditures 
among  local  educational  afrencles  within  such 
State  so  that  In  such  fiscal  year: 

(1)  each  local  educational  agency  within 
such  State  shall  have  a  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture for  elementary  school  students  not  less 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  target  per  pupU 
expenditure  for  elementary  school  children 
In  such  State,  and  each  local  educational 
agency  sen-lng  an  urban  center  shall  have  a 
per  pupil  expenditure  for  elementarj'  school 
students  not  less  than  100  per  centum  of  the 
target  per  pupil  expenditure  for  elementary 
school  children  In  such  State: 

(2)  each  local  educational  agency  within 
such  State  shall  have  a  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture for  secondary  school  students  not  less 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  target  per  pupil 
expenditure  for  secondary  school  students  In 
such  State,  and  eacli  local  educational  agency 
serving  an  urban  center  shall  have  a  per 
pupil  expenditure  for  secondary  school  stu- 
dents not  less  than  100  per  centum  of  target 
per  pupil  expenditure-  for  secondary  school 
students  in  such  State. 

(b)  (1)  For  any  State,  the  target  per  pupil 
expenditure  for  any  fiscal  year  for  .elemen- 
tary school  children  shall  be  the  per  pupil 
expenditure  for  elementary  school  children 
during  the  previous  fiscal  year  of  that  local 
educational  agency  within  such  State  with 
a  per  pupil  expenditure  for  elementary  school 
children  exceeded  by  no  more  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  local  educational  agencies  In 
the  State; 

(2)  For  any  State  the  target  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure for  any  fiscal  year  for  secondan- 
school  students  shall  be  the  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure for  secondary  school  students  dur- 
ing the  previous  fiscal  year  of  that  local  edu- 
cational agency  within  such  State  with  a  per 
pupil  expenditure  for  secondary  school  stu- 
dents exceeded  by  no  more  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  local  educational  agencies  In 
the  State; 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  "urban 
center"   shall   mean    the   central    city   of   a 


standard  metropolitan  statistical  area;   and 

"local  educational  agency  serving  an  urban 
center"  shall  mean  a  local  educational  agency 
serving  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  chil- 
dren in  an  urban  center,  and  serving  no  few- 
er than  25,000  students;  and 

(4)  the  numtjer  of  children,  aged  5  to  17 
InclUJilve.  of  a  State  and  of  all  States  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  to  him. 

f  c  I  Prior  to  receiving  Its  apportionment 
under  this  title  In  the  second  year  and  each 
year  thereafter,  each  State  shall  present  data 
to  the  Commissioner  demonstrating  that.  In 
the  previous  year,  all  local  educational  agen- 
cies in  the  State  had  per  pupil  expenditures 
above  the  required  level  for  elementary  and 
secondary  school  children  respectively,  as 
set  forth  in  section  103(al  Any  State  un- 
able to  meet  the  requirement  set  forth  In 
the  preceding  sentence  and  desiring  to  con- 
tinue participating  under  this  title  shall, 
prior  to  receiving  Its  apportionment,  submit 
a  new  application  as  set  forth  In  subsection 
(a),  except  that  no  State  shall  receive  an 
apportloioment  If  it  faUs  for  two  consecu- 
tive years  to  meet  the  requirements  set 
forth  In  the  preceding  sentence,  until  such 
year  as  the  requirement  shall  have  been  met 
during  the  preceding  year. 

(d)  Funds  apportioned  to  a  State  under 
section  102(b)  and  not  allocated  to  local 
educational  agencies  in  order  to  meet  the 
target  levels  set  forth  In  subsection  (a), 
shall  be  distributed  by  apportioning  to  each 
local  educational  agency: 

( 1 )  an  amount  which  bestfs  the  same  ratio 
to  50  per  centum  of  such  unallocated  funds 
as  the  average  dally  membership  of  that 
local  educational  agency  bears  to  the  aver- 
age dally  membership  of  all  local  educational 
agencies  In  the  State;  and 

(2)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  50  per  centum  of  such  unallocated 
funds  as  the  number  of  children  In  low- 
Income  families  (as  defined  in  sections  103 
(c)  and  (di  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965)  residing  in  that  local 
educational  agency  bears  to  the  total  of  such 
families  in  the  State. 

STATE    APPLICATIONS 

Sec  104  (ai  The  Chief  State  School  Officer 
of  any  State  desiring  to  participate  under 
this  title  shall  submit  annually  to  the  Com- 
missioner an  application  in  such  detaU  and 
containing  or  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary, 
which   provide,?  satLsfactory  assurances — 

(1)  that  the  State  will  make  payments 
under  this  title  only  to  local  educational 
agencies  which  have  satisfied  the  provlslorw 
of  section  105(a)  where  applicable,  and  will 
In  all  respects  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  including  the  rejection  of  any 
application  which  does  not  meet  the  obli- 
gations imposed  upon  a  local  educational 
agency  under  section  105(a) : 

(2)  that  the  State  will,  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  State  law,  meet  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph   (2)   of  section  105   (a): 

(3)  that  the  State  will  distribute  State  and 
Federal  financial  as.slstance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  within  the  State  so  as  to 
Insure  that  the  requirements  of  Section  103 
are  met;  and 

(4)  that  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
counting procedures.  In  accordance  with  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Commissioner  by 
regulation.  wUl  be  adopted  tc  assure  (a) 
proper  disbursement  of,  and  accounting  for. 
Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State  (Including 
such  funds  paid  by  the  State  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies)  under  this  title  and  (B) 
that  Federal  funds  received  under  this  title 
are  not  comlngled  with  State  funds: 

(5)  that  the  State  will  make  available  to 
the  Commissioner  i  A")  annual  reports,  which 
shall  Include  the  results  of  objective  meas- 
urements required  of  local  education  agen- 
cies by  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  105,  an- 
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nvial  reports  of  local  educational  agencies 
required  to  carry  out  paragraph  (51  of  sub- 
section 105.  descriptions  of  the  purposes  for 
which  payments  under  this  title  were  uti- 
lized, and  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
payments  under  this  title  and  of  other  Fed- 
eral payments  expended  pursuant  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  and  (Bi  such  other  reports  as  may  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sioner to  perform  his  duties  under  this 
title; 

(6)  that  the  State  will  keep  such  records 
and  afford  such  access  thereto  as  the  Com- 
mits loner  may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports; 
and 

1 7)  that  the  State  will  make  application. 
reports  and  all  documents  pertaining  thereto 
readily  available  to  the  public. 

(bi  Each  State  shall  re.scr\'e  a  portion 
of  Its  apportionment  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  apportionment  as  the  num- 
ber of  children,  aged  5  to  17.  enrolled  in 
private  ntn-proflt  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  bears  to  the  number  of  children, 
;i»,'ed  5  to  17.  enrolled  In  private  and  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  funds 
set  aside  by  this  subsection  shall  be  used  only 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section  105(a') 
(2)(A). 

(c)  If  a  State  Is  not  authorized  by  law  to 
provide  the  programs  and  activities  set  forth 
l:i  subsection  ib)  of  this  section  if  a  State 
does  not  pay  out  the  full  portion  of  the  funds 
set  aside  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  unused  ftmds  shall  revert  to  the 
Commissioner  for  use  as  set  forth  In  section 
105(c)  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  101  or  102. 

id)  the  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
an  application  unless  It  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  and  section  103.  but  he 
.shall  not  finally  disapprove  an  application 
except  after  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  to  the  State  educational 
agency. 

LOCAL    KDCCATIONAL    AGENCY    APPLICATIONS 

Sec  105.  (a)  A  local  educational  agency 
may  receive  a  grant  from  the  appropriate 
State  educational  agency  under  this  title  for 
any  fiscal  year  only  upon  an  application  ap- 
proved by  the  appropriate  State  educational 
agency,  upon  Its  determination  consistent 
with  su.-h  basic  criteria  as  the  Commissioner 
may  establish — 

M)  that  the  programs  and  activities  for 
which  the  assistance  Is  sought  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  or  under  the  supervision  of 
the  applicant; 

(2)  (A)  that,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  of  children  In  the  school  dis- 
trict of  the  Iccal  educational  agency  who  are 
enrolled  In  private  non-proflt  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  such  agency,  after 
con.^ultatlon  with  appropriate  private  'ichool 
officials,  will  make  provlslon.s  for  the  bene- 
fit of  such  children  In  such  schools  of  secu- 
lar, .•■.eutral.  and  nonldeologlcal  educational 
services  materials,  and  equipment.  Includ- 
ing such  facilities  as  necessary  for  their 
provUlon,  consistent  with  subparagraph  (B) 
of  this  paragraph,  or.  If  such  are  not  feasi- 
ble or  necessary  In  one  or  more  of  such  pri- 
vate schools  as  determined  by  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  private  school  officials,  .^uch  other 
arrangements  as  dual  enrollments,  which 
will  assure  adequate  participation  of  such 
children;  except  that  no  provision  shall  be 
made  for  the  benefit  of  children  attending  a 
private  school  operated  on  a  racially  segre- 
gated basis  as  an  alternative  to  persons  seek- 
ing to  avoid  attendance  In  desegregated  pub- 
lic .schools,  or  which  otherwise  practice  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race,  color  or 
national  origin; 

iB)  that  the  control  of  funds  provided 
under  thLs  section  and  title  to  property  ac- 
quired therewith  shall  be  in  a  public  agency 
for  the  uses  and  purposes  provided  In  this 


section,  and  that  a  public  agency  will  ad- 
minister such  funds  and  property;  and  that 
the  provision  of  services  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  provided  by  em- 
ployees of  a  public  agency  or  through  con- 
tract by  such  public  agency  with  a  person, 
an  a.ssoclatlon,  agency,  or  corporation  who 
or  which  in  the  provision  of  such  services. 
Is  Independent  of  such  private  school  and 
any  religious  organization,  and  such  em- 
ployment or  contract  shall  be  under  the 
control  and  supervision  of  such  public 
agency; 

(3)  that  local  educational  agencies  re- 
ceiving grants  under  this  title  shall  maintain 
their  previous  year's  per  pupil  expenditures 
from  local  sources;  except  that,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  appropriate  Chief  State  School 
Officer,  additional  State  funds  for  general 
education  support  may  be  used  to  replace  an 
equal  amount  of  locally  raised  funds: 

f41  that  effective  procedures  pursuant  to 
criteria  established  by  the  Oommlssloner  by 
regulations  will  be  adopted  for  evaluating  at 
least  annually  the  effectiveness  of  the  local 
edticatlonal  agency's  programs  and  activities 
In  meeting  educational  needs  of  Its  stiidents: 

(5)  that  the  local  educational  ag°ncy  will 
make  an  annual  report  and  siich  other  re- 
ports to  the  State  educational  agency.  In  such 
form  and  containing  such  Information 
(which  In  the  case  of  reports  relating  to 
performance  Is  In  accordance  with  specific 
performance  criteria  related  to  program  ob- 
jectives!, as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to 
enable  the  State  educational  agency  to  per- 
form Its  duties  under  this  title,  which  annual 
report  shall  Include  school-by-school  Infor- 
mation relating  to  educational  achievement, 
and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such 
access  thereto  as  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correct- 
ness and  verification  of  such  reports: 

(6)  that  applications,  reports,  and  all  docu- 
ments pertaining  thereto  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  parents  and  other  members  of  the 
general  public,  and  that  all  evaluations  and 
reports  required  under  paragraph  (51  shall 
be  public  Information,  except  that  Informa- 
tion relating  to  the  performance  of  an  In- 
dividual student  shall  In  no  circumstances  be 
made  public;  and 

(7)  that  the  local  educational  agency  will 
cooperate  with  the  appropriate  State  educa- 
tional agency  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

(b)  The  State  shall  not  finally  disapprove 
in  whole  or  in  part  any  application  for  funds 
under  this  title  without  first  affording  the 
local  educational  agency  submitting  the  ap- 
plication reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 

(cl  In  the  case  of  a  local  educational 
agency  which  Is  located  In  a  State  In  which 
no  State  agency  is  authorized  by  law  to 
provide,  or  In  the  case  In  which  there  is  a 
substantial  failure  by  a  local  educational 
agency  approved  for  a  program  or  activity 
under  this  section  to  provide  the  educational 
sen-ices  and  arrangements  set  forth  in  sub- 
paragraph (2)  (A)  of  subsection  (a)  on  an 
equitable  basis  to  children  enrolled  In  private 
ronprofit  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
located  In  the  school  district  of  such  agency, 
the  Commissioner  shall  arrange  for  the  pro- 
vision, on  an  equitable  basis  of  such  services 
and  arrangements  and  shall  pay  the  costs 
•^hereof  for  any  fiscal  year  from  funds  which 
have  reverted  to  hlrn  pursuant  to  section 
104(c).  The  Commissioner  may  arrange  for 
such  programs  through  contracts  with  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  or  other  com- 
petent nonprofit  Institutions  or  organiza- 
tions. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  a  local  educational 
agency  whl:h  has  submitted  no  application 
for  fund-s  under  this  section,  or  whose  ap- 
plication for  funds  Is  disapproved,  the  State, 
In  consultation  with  ap>prc»prlate  private 
schxx)l  offlclalB,  shall  make  arrangements  for 


carrying  out  the  provisions  of  subparagraph 
(2)  (A)  of  subsection  (ai  In  that  district. 
except  that  If  the  circumstances  set  forth 
In  subsection  (ci  of  section  104  obtain,  then 
the  Commissioner  shall  make  such  arrange- 
ments   as    that    subsection    authorizes. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay 
to  each  State  which  has  established  eligi- 
bility under  ."f  ctions  103  and  104.  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  the  amount 
of  such  State's  apportionment  under  section 
102. 

(b)  Prom  funds  reserved  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 101(b)(2).  the  Commissioner  shall  pay 
an  additional  5  per  centum  of  Its  apportion- 
ment under  section  102  to  any  State  for  any 
fiscal  year  in  which  such  State  conducts  a 
comprehensive  assessment,  pursuant  to  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Commissioner  by 
regulation,  of  the  quality  and  equality  of 
public  elementary  and  secondary  educational 
programs  and  opportunities  within  Its  Juris- 
diction which  shall  Include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to,  an  analysis  of  educational 
achievement  by  school,  and  an  evaluation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  school  programs  within 
the  state  in  meeting  the  educational  needs 
of  children  from  varying  social  and  economic 
backgrounds.  Including  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  minority  groups,  bilingual 
and  educationally  disadvantaged  children. 
Such  funds  may  be  expended  to  support  the 
costs  of  such  assessment.  Including  costs  of 
administration  and  distribution;  remaining 
funds  shall  be  expended  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (c). 

(c)  From  funds  reserved  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 171  (b)  (1) ,  the  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  pay  each  State  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  expended  by  such  State  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  performance  of  Its  duties 
under  this  title,  for  provisions  of  techni- 
cal assistance  to  local  educational  agencies 
within  its  Jurisdiction,  and  for  model  In- 
novative programs  designed  to  Increase  aca- 
demic achievement  of  educationally  disad- 
vantaged children. 

(d)  From  funds  paid  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  each  State  shall  distribute  to 
each  local  educational  agency  which  has 
submitted  an  application  approved  under 
section  105(a)  the  amount  for  which  such 
application  shall  have  been  approved 

(e)(1)  No  payments  shall  be  made  under 
this  title  to  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  In 
which  per  pupil  expenditures  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  (as  determined  In 
accordance  with  criteria  established  by  the 
Commissioner  by  regulation)  for  the  preced- 
ing year  from  State  sources  (but  excluding 
any  funds  received  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment) are  less  in  such  State  than  such  ex- 
penditures for  the  second  preceding  fiscal 
year: 

(2)  No  State  shall  make  payments  under 
this  title  to  any  local  educational  agency 
for  any  fiscal  year  In  which  current  per  pupil 
expenditures  from  local  sources  are  less  than 
such  expenditures  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  except  where,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chief  State  School  Officer,  additional  State 
funds  for  general  education  support  have 
been  used  to  replace  an  equal  amount  of 
locally  raised  ftinds. 

(f )  Whenever  the  Commlasloner.  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
finds  that  a  recipient  of  financial  assistance 
under  this  title 

(1)  la  In  noncompliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  has  knowingly  given  false  assurances 
or  has  not  made  a  good  faith  effort  to  estab- 
lish the  accuracy  of  such  assurances,  the 
Commissioner  shall  notify  such  recipient  of 
hla  findings  and  no  further  payments  shall 
be  made  to  such  recipient  by  the  Commis- 
sioner until  he  Is  satisfied  that  such  non- 
compliance has  been,  or  will  promptly  be, 
corrected.  The  Commissioner  may  authorize 
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the  continuance  of  payments  with  respect  to 
any  programs  or  activities  pursuant  to  this 
Act  which  are  not  Involved  In  any  noncom- 
pliance. 

JUDICIAL  WCVIEW 

Sec.  107.  (a)  If  any  Stat*  or  local  educa- 
tional agency  Is  dissatisfied  with  the  Com- 
missioner's final  action  with  respect  to  the 
approval  of  its  application  submitted  under 
section  103,  or  104,  or  with  his  final  action 
under  section  106.  such  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agency  may  within  60  days  after  notice 
of  such  action  file  with  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  for  which 
such  agency  is  located  a  petition  for  review 
of  that  action.  A  copy  of  that  petition  shall 
be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Commissioner.  The  Commission- 
er shall  file  promptly  in  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  ac- 
tion, as  provided  for  In  section  2112  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Tlie  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  like- 
wise be  conclusive  If  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence. 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  it  aside, 
In  whole  or  In  part.  The  judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon  cer- 
tiorari or  certification  as  provided  in  section 
1254  of   title   28,   United   States   Code. 

PROHIBITIONS   AND   LIMITATIONS 

Sec  108.  la)  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  Institution  or 
school  system. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  making  of  any 
payment  under  this  Act  for  the  construction 
of  facilities  as  a  place  of  worship. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  109.  (a)  Tlie  Commissioner  may  dele- 
gate any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act, 
except  the  making  of  regulations,  to  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  lo  use 
the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  of  any  other 
public  agency  or  institiitloa  iu  accordance 
with  appropriate  agreements,  and  to  pay  for 
such  services  either  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

TERMINATION     OF     PROGRAMS 

Sec.  110.  (.a)  Effective  July  1.  1973,  title 
V  of  the  Elementarj-  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  Is  repealed. 

(b)  Title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  and  title  III 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1935  are  repealed  effective  the  first  fiscal  year 
following  enactment  of  this  Act  In  which 
funds  appropriated  under  section  101(a)  for 
that  year  equal  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  that  year. 

DETINITION 

Sec.  ill.  "Per  pupil  expenditure"  means, 
for  any  State  or  local  educational  agency,  the 
aggregate  current  expenditure  for  elementary 
and'or  secondary  education  during  the  fiscal 
year  divided  by  the  number  of  children  in 
average  dally  membership  to  whom  such 
agency  has  provided  free  public  education. 
Except  for  purposes  of  section  102,  such  ex- 


penditure shall  not  include  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, health,  maintenance  or  construc- 
tion of  physical  'aciUties,  or  activities  related 
to  compens.it-ory  education  or  education  of 
the  mentally  retarded  or  physically  handi- 
capped, as  defined  pursuant  t-o  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Commissioner,  nor  any  finan- 
cial assistance  received  by  State  or  local  ed- 
ucational agencies  under  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentarv  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ELE- 
MENTARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1965 

EDUCATION      ACHIEVEMENT      GRANTS 
AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"June  30,  19'76". 

(b)(1)  by  redesignating  part  D.  and  all 
reference  thereto,  as  part  E; 

(2 1  by  redesignating  sections  141-144  as 
sections  150-154:  and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  part  E  a  new  part 
as  new  part  as  follows: 

"Part   D — Education    Achievement    Grants 
"achievement  phogre8s  tests 

"3ec.  141.  (a)(1)  Upon  request  of  any 
State,  the  Commissioner  shall  certify  for 
administration  achievement  progress  tests 
to  be  given  by  that  State  in  reading  and 
mathematics  for  elementary  school  and  for 
secondary  school  children  in  all  local  edu- 
cational agencies  receiving  grar.ts  tmder  Ti- 
tle I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  Such  tests,  upon  certifi- 
cation, shall  be  given  prior  to  June  1  of 
each  year. 

"(2)  For  each  such  fiscal  year,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  enter  Into  whatever  arrange- 
ments are  appropriate  for  testing  of  chil- 
dren attending  non-public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  states  seeking  and  re- 
ceiving certification  for  Achievement  Prog- 
ress Tests  as  edscribed  in  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  establish  a 
minimum  satisfactory  performance  score  for 
elementary  school  children  for  each  appro- 
priate grade  for  each  of  the  State  tests  he 
has  certified.  The  criterion  for  ebtabllshing 
the  score  shall  be  based  on  necessary  prog- 
ress towards  the  objective  of  being  able  to 
read  and  calculate  well  enough  to  function 
self-sufflciently  and  to  participate  actively 
in  American  society. 

"achievement  progress  bonus 

"Sec.  142.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall. 
by  regulation,  establish  criteria  for  the  meas- 
urement of  achievement  progress  as  meas- 
ured by  the  achievement  progress  tests  in 
reading'  and  mathematics  administered  ptir- 
suant  to  this  part, 

"(b)  For  each  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
June  30,  1974,  a  payment  shall  be  made  to 
each  State  which  has  sought  and  received 
certification  for  an  achievement  progress  test 
as  described  in  section  141  (a)  ( 1 ),  for  a  grant 
to  each  local  education  agency  in  the  amount 
of  $150  or  50  per  centum  of  the  title  I  funds 
aU'Ocated  per  title  I  child  durtng  the  previous 
fiscal  year,  whichever  is  higher,  for  each  unit 
of  improvement,  by  a  title  I  pupil  whose 
score  on  the  test  given  in  the  previous  year 
was  below  the  minimum  performance  score 
as  determined  under  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 141,  on  most  recent  test  compared  to 
the  test  given  In  the  preceding  year,  and  (2) 
for  additional  special  educational  services 
and  arrangements  isnch  as  dual  enrollment. 
educational  radio  and  television,  and  mobile 
education  services  and  equipment)  for  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  school  dtstrict  of 
the  local  educational  agency.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  establish  procedures  for  allocat- 
ing portions  of  this  grant  among  different  lo- 
cal educational  agencies  if  the  student  has  at- 
tended schools  in  more  than  one  local  edu- 


cation agency  during  the  preceding  schotd 

year. 

"(c)  Grants  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  used  for  any  education  program  or  activity 
conducted  by  the  public  school  attended  by 
the  student  for  which  the  bonus  grant  Is 
made  under  this  section. 

"(d)  Grants  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  nvade  upon  application  containing  such 
information  as  the  CommUslouer  may  re- 
quire for  the  purpose  of  this  section.  The 
Commissioner  shall  not  finally  disapprove 
such  an  application  except  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the 
State  and  educational  agency. 

"(e)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  the  State  educational  agency  pro- 
vides assurances  that  each  local  educational 
agency  receiving  paj-ments  under  this  section 
has  filed  with  the  State  educational  agency, 
an  annual  plan,  including  measurable  objec- 
tives, for  the  improvement  of  skUls  in  reading 
and  mathematics  for  each  public  school  In 
the  agency's  area.  The  State  educational 
agency  must  also  provide  assurances  that 
each  such  plan  was  prepared  with  parental 
participation  as  provided  for  In  section  415 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  was 
approved  by  the  local  educational  agency, 
and  was  or  will  be  made  available  to  parents 
and  elementary  and  secondary  school  chil- 
dren and  members  of  the  general  public  in 
each  agency, 

"confidentiality  or  test  scores 
"Sec  143.  The  Commissioner  shall  not  al- 
low disclosure  of  the  Individual  test  scores 
obtained  pursuant  to  this  part,  except  to  the 
parent,  but  he  shall  disclose  such  scores  ag- 
gregated for  each  school,  local  educational 
agerxy,  and  State. 

"authorization  or  appropriations 
Sec  144.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  Section  142  for  the 
riscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  for  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years." 
TITLE     III— AME.*roMENT     TO     GENERAL 
EDUCATION  PROVISIONS  ACT 
Sec.  301.  Section  422  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act,  "Prohibition  Against 
Federal  Control  of  Education"  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "or"  and  by  adding  un- 
mediaiely  before  the  word  "shall"  a  semicolon 
and  the  following:   "or  the  Bllemeniary  and 
Secondary  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1972". 

Pact  Sheet  on  EIlbmkntabt  and  Secondary 
Education   Assistance   Act   of    1972 

Sets  forth  three  purposes:  1)  provide  in- 
creased financial  resources  for  elementary 
:ind  secondary  education.  2)  redress  Inequi- 
table distribution  of  educational  resotu"ces 
among  school  districts  within  a  state,  and 
3)  Improve  educational  achievement  of  ed- 
ucationally disadvantaged  children. 
title  i 

Authorizes  $5.25  billion  annually  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  general  education 
grants  to  states  (more  than  $5  bUllon  of 
wiiich  Is  new  money) . 

Apportions  funds  among  states  on  the 
basis  of  school-aged  population,  need,  and 
tax  effort  for  education. 

Specifies  that,  iu  order  to  receive  funds, 
a  state  must  submit  annually  a  plan  showing 
how  It  will  distribute  the  funds.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  state  and  local  resources,  to  assure 
that  every  school  district  will  spend  at  least 
90'1  of  a  target  per  pupil  expenditure.  Big 
city  school  districts,  where  the  cost  of  ed- 
ucation Is  higher,  will  spend  100%  of  the 
target  expenditure. 

The  target  expenditure  frr  each  state  Is 
the  per  pupil  expenditure  the  previous  year 
of  the  school  district  In  that  state  at  the  90th 
percentile  In   per  pupil   expenditure 

The  effect  is  to  place  a  floor  under  the 
per  pupil  spending  of  all  school  districts  In 
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the  state  while  still  p)errrUttlng  any  school 
district  to  sf>end  as  much  as  It  wishes. 

Federal  general  education  grants  above 
the  amount  necessary  tu  meet  above  criteria 
will  be  allocated  by  the  state  to  local  school 
districts — 50"'  on  the  basis  of  student  en- 
rollment and  50  ~n  on  the  basis  of  low  Income 
population. 

Local  school  districts  receive  funds,  which 
may  be  iised  for  any  educational  program 
or  purpose,  through  state  education  agencies. 

Funds  must  be  provided  for  benefit  of 
s'^udenta  attending  private  r.on-proflt  schools 
for  secular,  neutral,  and  non-ldeologlcal  ed- 
ucational services,  materials,  and  equipment 
;.\ng\iage  from  most  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  relating  to  aid  to  children  attending 
private  schools) . 

Includes  maintenance  of  effort  require- 
ments on  both  state  and  local  education 
agency  reclpleiits — but  provides  state  may  as- 
sume all  or  part  of  LEA  responsibility. 

Requires  that  achievement  program  by 
school  be  made  public,  protecting  individu- 
al rest  score  from  disclosure,  and  provides 
state  with  5''c  bonus  If  it  adopts  or  has 
adopted  a  comprehensive  assessment  pro- 
gram Including  an  analysis  of  academic 
achievement  by  school  and  other  appropri- 
ate factors  specified  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

Terminates  present  ESEA  Title  V  (Aid  to 
Improve  state  education  oCBces)  but  sets 
a=lde  greater  amount  of  funds  for  similar 
purposes. 

Terminates  ESEA,  Title  II  (grants  for  li- 
brary resources)  and  NDEA  Title  III  (grants 
for  equipment  and  minor  remodeling)  upon 
full  funding  of  the  Act. 

Safeguards  existing  compensatory  educa- 
tion programs  under  Title  I,  ESEA  by  requir- 
ing at  least  continued  funding  at  1972  levels. 

TITLE    n 

Amends  ESEA,  Title  I  (Aid  to  Educationally 
Dl.sadvantaged)  by  adding  a  new  program  of 
Education  Achievement  Grants. 

States  wishing  to  participate  would  give 
anniial  tests  In  reading  and  math  to  all 
Title  I  students  In  the  State.  A  school  dis- 
trict would  receive  a  $150  Achievement  I*rog- 
re<!s  bonus  for  each  Title  I  student  whose 
test  score  showed  achievement  progress  of  at 
leaat  one  year  The  achievement  progress 
bonus  could  be  used  by  the  school  district 
for  general  education  aid.  Receipt  of  funds 
under  the  present  Title  I  program  would  not 
be  affected  by  the  new  program. 

Protects  Individual  test  scores  from  dis- 
closure except  to  parents,  but  requires  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  test  scores  aggregated  by 
school,  local  education  agency  and  State, 

Authorizes  for  appropriation  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary. 

T*E  Elementart  and  Secondart  EnrcATiov 

Assistance  Act  or    1972 

Sectlon-by-Sectlon  Analysis 

Section  1 :  Short  title: 

This  section  provides  that  the  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation .A.sslstance  .Act  of  1972." 

Section  2:  Pvupoaes: 

This  section  states  three  purposes  of  the 
Act: 

1  To  provide  Increased  resources  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education; 

2  To  redress  Inequitable  distribution  of 
resources  for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation among  States  and  among  local  edu- 
cational agencies  within  the  States: 

3  To  improve  thp  educatlnna!  achievement 
of  educationally  disadvantaged  elementary 
and   secondan,-  school  students 

TTTLK    I.   GENERAL  GRANTS   FOR   ELEMENTARY   AND 
SECONDART    EDUCATION 

Section  101:  Grants  authorized: 
This  section  directs  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  make  grants  to  State  educa- 
tional agencies  for  them  to  make  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  and  to  engage  In 


other  activities.  The  section  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $5,250,000,000  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  but  specifies  that  no 
funds  can  be  appropriated  for  this  title  In 
any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  appropriations 
lor  Title  I  of  ESEA  are  not  at  least  as  great 
as  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  section  reserves  from  the  monies  ap- 
propriated for  the  ptuposes  of  this  Title: 

1.  $50  million  plus  one  percent  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  106(c)  —  (expenses  of  State 
educational  agencies  for  certain  activities) . 

2.  Five  percent  for  the  purpoes  of  106(b)  — 
(comprehensive  assessments  of  the  quality 
and  equality  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  porgrams  In  the  States). 

3.  Two  percent  for  Office  of  Education  ex- 
penses, of  which  at  least  one  percent  must 
be  used  to  finance  evaluations  of  activities 
under  this  title  by  qualified  persons  or  In- 
stitutions other  than  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  and  the  re- 
cipients of  aid  under  the  title. 

Section  102:  Apportionment  among  States: 

This  section  describes  the  mechanism  by 
which  remaining  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Title  are  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
States. 

First,  the  section  reserves  up  to  three  per- 
cent of  the  remaining  funds  for  grants  to 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territories  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

Secondly,    the    section    apportions    funds 
which  still  remain  among  the  fifty  states  and  . 
the  District  of  Columbia  according  to  three 
criteria; 

1.  60  percent  according  to  the  number  of 
children,  aged  5  to  17. 

2.  20  percent  according  to  need,  as  meas- 
ured by  a  States  personal  Income  per  school- 
aged  child,  adjusted  according  to  criteria 
developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  regional  dif- 
ferences In  purchasing  power. 

3.  20  percent  according  to  effort,  as  meas- 
ured by  a  State's  total  state  and  local  expend- 
itures from  Its  own  sources  on  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  divided  by  Its 
total  personal  Income,  adjusted  according  to 
criteria  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
regional  differences  In  purchasing  power. 

The  section  provides  that  any  funds  freed 
by  the  nonpartlclpatlon  of  any  State  may  be 
reapportioned  among  the  remaining  States  In 
proportion  to  their  original  entitlements  and 
their  need  for  further  financial  aid.  It  also 
provides  that  the  resource  Index  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  be  no  smaller  than 
the  smallest  resource  Index  for  any  other 
State. 

Section  103:  Distribution  of  resources 
among  local  educational  agencies; 

This  section  describes  the  manner  In 
which  the  States  shall  allocate  the  funds 
apportioned  to  them  in  section  102(b)  to 
local  educational  agencies. 

The  section  provides  that  any  State  desir- 
ing to  receive  assistance  under  this  title 
shall  submit  a  plan  showing  how  it  will 
make  use  of  the  federal  funds,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  state  and  local  funds,  to  reduce 
the  disparities  which  exist  among  local  edu- 
cational agencies  within  the  State  In  per 
pupil  expenditures.  The  section  further  de- 
fines the  criteria  for  determining  whether 
such  disparities  have  been  sufficiently  re- 
duced. For  elementary  school  students,  the 
plan  must  provide  that  each  local  educa- 
tional agency  have  a  per  pupil  expenditure 
of  at  least  90  percent  of  the  target  per  pupil 
expenditure,  which  Is  defined  as  the  ex- 
penditure per  elementary  school  students 
during  the  previous  year  of  that  local  edu- 
cational agency  whose  expenditure  in  that 
year  was  exceeded  by  no  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  State's  local  educational  agen- 
cies. In  the  case  of  a  local  educational 
agency  serving  at  least  one-third  of  the  chil- 
dren of  an  urban  center  (defined  as  the  cen- 


tral city  of  a  standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical area),  and  In  any  case  no  less  than 
25,000  students,  the  plan  must  provide  that 
the  agency  expend  100  percent  of  the  target 
expenditure  per  pupil.  For  secondary  school 
students,  the  plan  must  provide  analogous 
assurances  based  on  a  target  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure for  secor.dary  school  students. 

In  the  second  and  subsequent  years  of  the 
title's  operation,  the  State  must  further  give 
proof  to  the  Commissioner  that  every  local 
educational  agency  had  per  pupil  expendi- 
tures for  elementary  school  students  and 
for  secondary  school  students  at  or  above 
the  required  levels  in  the  preceding  year.  If 
a  State  cannot  provide  such  proof  It  is  re- 
quired to  submit  a  new  application  with 
appropriate  assurances.  Any  State  which 
falls  to  meet  the  per  pvipil  expenditure  re- 
quirements for  two  consecutive  years  Is 
barred  from  receiving  funds  imder  this  title 
until  such  time  as  it  can  prove  that  It  met 
the  expenditure  requirements  In  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

The  section  provides  that  any  funds  appor- 
tioned to  the  State  which  remain  after  the 
requirements  for  eliminating  expenditure 
disparities  have  been  met  shall  be  allocated 
among  the  local  educational  agencies  of  the 
State  In  the  following  manner:  50  percent 
on  the  basis  of  average  dally  membership 
and  50  percent  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  low-Income  families  (as  defined  In  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965)  residing  In  the  district  of  each  local 
agency. 

Section   104:  State  applications: 

This  section  requires  the  Chief  State 
School  Officer  of  any  State  which  desu-es  to 
participate  under  this  title  to  submit  an 
application  each  year,  and  details  the  assur- 
ances which  this  application  must  contain. 
II  further  sets  forth  special  provisions  con- 
cerning aid  to  private  nonprofit  schools. 

Applications  submitted  by  the  Chief  State 
School  Officer  for  aid  under  this  title  must 
contain  assurances: 

1.  that  the  State  will  comply  with  all  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  including  the  require- 
ments for  reducing  expenditure  disparities 
among  local  educational  agencies  and  for 
aiding  non-public  schools,  and  that  the  State 
will  not  provide  aid  to  any  local  educational 
agency  which  does  not  comply  with  all  the 
requirements  set  out  In  the  following  sec- 
tion, and  elsewhere  In  this  title. 

2.  that  the  State  will  adopt  adequate  ac- 
counting and  fiscal  control  procedures  and 
will  not  comlngle  federal  funds  with  state 
or  local  funds. 

3.  that  the  State  will  make  available  to  th« 
Commissioner  various  reports.  These  Include: 
1 )  the  annual  reports  on  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams under  this  title  and  on  school-by- 
school  analysis  of  pupil  achievement  which 
are  required  of  local  educational  agencies  by 
section  105:  2)  reports  by  the  State  concern- 
ing the  purposes  for  which  it  made  payments 
under  this  title  and  evaluations  of  the  efl'ec- 
tlveness  of  such  payments  and  of  payments 
pursuant  to  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

4.  that  the  State  will  make  application,  re- 
ports and  all  documents  pertaining  to  them 
re.adily  available  to  the  public. 

Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section 
make  special  provisions  with  regard  to  pri- 
vate, non-profit  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Under  subsection  (b)  the  State  is 
directed  to  reserve  a  portion  of  Its  apportion- 
ment under  this  title  for  use  In  fulfilling  its 
obligations  to  non-public  schools  imder  sec- 
tion 105(a)(2)(A).  The  portion  so  reserved 
must  represent  the  same  percent.ige  of  the 
State's  apportionment  as  the  number  of  chil- 
dren aged  5  to  17  enrolled  in  private,  non- 
profit schools  represents  of  total  enrollments 
In  elementary  and  secondary  schools  Under 
subsection  (c),  any  portion  of  such  reserved 
funds  which  is  not  used  by  the  State,  on 
account  of  State  law  or  for  some  other  rea- 
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son,  reverts  to  the  Commissioner  for  use 
uncier  the  provisions  of  section  105(c). 

Section  105:  Local  Educational  Agency 
Apphcatious: 

This  section  details  the  conditions  under 
which  a  local  educational  agency  may  receive 
a  grant  under  this  title. 

Subsection  la)  requires  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  submit  an  application  to  the 
appropriate  State  educational  agency  and 
that  the  State  educational  agency  approve 
this  application  after  determining  the  fol- 
lowing Items,  in  accordance  with  basic  cri- 
teria which  the  Commissioner  may  estab- 
lish: 

1,  Tliat  the  programs  and  activities  for 
which  assistance  is  sought  will  be  admin- 
istered by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the 
applicant. 

2,  That  the  local  educational  agency  will 
make  provisions  for  students  enrolled  in 
private  non-profit  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  in  its  district  consistent  with 
their  proportion  among  all  students  in  the 
district.  The  items  to  be  provided  must  be 
secular,  neutral,  and  noindeological  educa- 
tional services,  material,  and  equipment, 
including  such  facilities  needed  for  their 
provision.  Special  arrangements  such  as  dual 
enrollments  may  be  developed  to  assure  the 
adequate  participation  of  nonpublic  school 
students  where  this  is  appropriate.  Tlie  con- 
trol of  funds  and  the  title  to  property  ac- 
quired under  this  title  must  remain  In  a 
public  agency,  a  public  agency  must  admin- 
ister such  funds  and  property,  and  services 
must  be  provided  by  employees  of  a  public 
agency  or  through  contract  with  a  person, 
association,  etc.  which  is  independent  of  the 
private  school  being  aided,  and  of  any 
religious  organization.  No  provision  may  be 
made  to  benefit  children  attending  a  private 
school  operated  on  a  racially  segregated  basis 
as  an  alternative  to  persons  seeking  to  avoid 
attendance  in  desegregated  public  schools,  or 
which  otherwise  practices  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

3,  That  the  local  educational  agency  will 
maintain  its  per  pupU  expenditure  of  the 
previous  year,  except  insofar  as  State  funds 
are  used  to  substitute  for  an  equal  amount 
of  local  funds  in  a  maimer  approved  by  the 
Chief  Stale  School  Officer. 

4,  That  the  local  educational  agency  will 
institute  effective  procedures  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  its  programs  In  meeting 
students'  educational  needs  and  that  it  will 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  State  educa- 
tional agency,  plus  any  other  reports  and 
records  required  by  the  State  in  the  per- 
formance of  Its  duties.  The  annual  report 
must  hiclude  school-by-school  Information 
relating  to  educational  achievement, 

5,  That  application.?,  reports,  and  all  docu- 
ments pertaining  to  them,  as  well  as  all 
evaluations  and  reports  required  under 
105(a)(5).  shall  be  public  information. 
except  that  information  relating  to  the 
performance  of  an  individual  student  shall 
in  no  circumstances  be  made  public. 

Subsection  (C)  stipulates  that  the  Com- 
missioner shall  arrange  for  the  provision  of 
services  to  children  In  nonpublic  schools  in 
the  district  of  any  agency  which  is  located 
in  a  State  In  which  no  State  agency  may 
legally  provide  such  services,  or  which  has 
failed  to  provide  such  services  on  an  equi- 
table basis.  Tlie  Commissioner  Is  to  pay  for 
such  services  out  of  funds  which  have 
reverted  to  him  under  the  provisions  of 
earlier  sections,  and  mav  arrange  for  such 
programs  through  contracts  with  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  or  other  com- 
petent non-profit  Institutions  or  organiza- 
tions. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  the  State 
shall  make  arrangements  for  providing  serv- 
ices to  students  of  non-public  schools  In  the 
districts  of  any  local  educational  agencies 
which  have  not  applied  for  funds  \indcr  this 
title  or   whose   applications  have   not   been 


approved,  unless  the  State  Is  legally  barred 
from  doing  so  by  applicable  law.  In  the  lat- 
ter case  the  Conunlssioner  shall  make  ap- 
propriate provisions. 

Section  106:  Payments: 

This  section  directs  the  Commissioner  to 
make  payments  to  the  States,  and  the  States 
to  make  payments  to  the  local  educational 
agencies.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  preceding  sections.  The  section  also  makes 
provisions  disallowing  payments  to  agencies 
which  reduce  expenditures  from  their  own 
sources  or  which  are  otherwise  In  noncom- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  section  directs  the  Commissioner; 

1.  To  make  payments  to  the  States  in  con- 
formance with  the  provlsioixs  of  sections  103 
and  104  ^ general  aid  for  education). 

2,  To  use  the  funds  reserved  to  him  by 
section  101(b)(2)  to  make  payments  of  up 
to  5  percent  of  Its  basic  apportionment  to 
any  State  In  any  year  in  which  the  State 
conducts  a  comprehensive  assessment  of  the 
quality  and  equality  of  Its  public  elementary 
and  secondary  educational  system.  This  as- 
sessment must  include,  but  must  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  an  analysis  of  educational  achieve- 
ment by  school,  and  an  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  school  progranis  In  the  State 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  children  from  vary- 
ing social  and  economic  backgrounds.  In- 
cluding the  special  educational  needs  of  mi- 
nority groups  and  of  bilingual  and  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  children. 

The  section  authorizes  the  Commissioner 
to  make  payments  to  the  States,  from  the 
funds  reserved  to  him  under  section  101(b) 
(1),  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  expenses  of 
the  State  for  proper  and  efficient  fulfillment 
of  its  duties  under  this  title,  for  provisions 
of  technical  assistance  to  local  educational 
a,eeiic;es  within  the  State,  and  for  model  In- 
novative programs  designed  to  Increase  aca- 
demic achievement  of  educationally  disad- 
vantaged children. 

The  section  directs  the  States  to  make  pay- 
ments to  local  educational  agencies,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  105 (a) .  In  the  amounts 
for  which  applications  have  been  approved. 

The  section  sets  forth  two  restrictions  on 
payments  by  the  Commissioner  and  by  the 
States: 

1.  The  Commissioner  may  not  make  pay- 
ments to  any  State  for  any  year  in  which  that 
State's  per  pupil  expenditure  from  State 
sources  during  the  previous  year  wa.s  less 
than  Its  expenditure  for  the  second  preced- 
ing fiscal  year,  and  the  States  may  not  make 
payments  to  any  local  educational  agency 
whose  per  pupil  expenditure  from  local 
sources  In  that  year  Is  less  than  the  preced- 
ing year,  except  where  State  funds  have  been 
used  to  replace  local  funds  under  an  approved 
plan. 

2,  Upon  finding  that  a  recipient  of  aid  Is 
in  noncompliance  with  this  Act,  or  has  know- 
ingly given  false  assurances,  or  failed  to  make 
a  good  faith  effort  to  establish  the  accuracy  of 
its  asstirances.  the  Commissioner  shall  notify 
the  recipient  of  his  findings  and  shall  cease 
payments  to  such  recipient — at  least  for 
those  activities  affected  by  the  noncompli- 
ance— until  the  situation  has  been  corrected. 

Section    107:    Judicial   review: 

This  section  provides  procedures  for  Judi- 
cial review  of  actions  taken  pursuant  to  this 
Act, 

Section  108:  Prohibitions  and  limitations: 

This  section  sets  forth  two  restrictions- 

1,  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  any  department,  etc.  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  super- 
vision, or  control  over  the  curriculum,  pro- 
gram of  Instruction,  administration,  or  per- 
sonnel of  any  educational  Institution  or 
school  svstem. 

2.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  payments  for  the  construction 
of  facilities  as  a  place  of  worship. 

Section  109:  Administration: 
This  section  authorizes  the  Commissioner 
to  delegate  any  of  his  responsibilities  under 


this  Act,  except  the  making  of  regulations,  to 
another  officer  of  the  Office  of  Education,  and 
to  use  the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agen- 
cy of  the  Federal  Government  or  of  any  pub- 
lic Institution  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  under  suitable  arrange- 
ments. 

Section  110:  Termination  of  programs: 

This  section  repeals  Title  V  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
(Grants  to  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  strengthen  technical  and  administra- 
tive services) ,  efiective  July  1.  1973,  and  Titles 
n  of  ESEA  (Grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  for  the  acquisition  of  library  re- 
sources, textbooks  and  other  InstructlonEil 
nmterlals)  and  III  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  (Financial  assistance 
for  strengthening  Instruction  In  science, 
mathematics,  modern  foreign  languages,  and 
other  critical  subjects),  effective  the  first 
fiscal  year  In  which  section  101(a)  of  this 
\Qt  Is  fully  funded. 

Section  111:  Definition: 

This  section  defines  "per  pupil  expendi- 
ture" for  any  State  or  local  educational 
agency  as  the  agency's  aggregate  current 
expenditure  for  elementary  and,  or  secondary 
education  divided  by  the  nunxber  of  children 
in  the  average  dally  membership  of  the 
agency,  exclusive  of  the  costs  of  transporta- 
tion, health,  malnteiiance  or  construction  of 
physical  facilities,  activities  related  to  com- 
pensatory education  or  education  of  the  men- 
tally or  physically  handicapped,  and  aid  re- 
ceived under  title  I  of  the  Elemeniarj'  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

TITLE  II    AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ELEMENTARY   AND 
SECONDARY    EDUCATION    ACT    OF    1965 

Section  201;  Education  Achievement 
Grants  Authorized: 

Subsection  lai  of  this  section  amends  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  by  extending  the  au- 
thorization from  June  30,  1973  to  June  30, 
1976. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  amends  Title 
I  of  ESEA  by  adding  a  new  Part  D.  and  mak- 
ing appropriate  conforming  changes.  The  new 
Part  D  is  entitled:  "Education  Achievements 
Grants,"  It  has  four  sections. 

Section  141  of  the  new  Part  D  provides  that 
the  Commissioner  shall,  upon  request  from 
a  State,  certify  for  administration  achieve- 
ment tests  in  reading  and  mathematics  to  be 
given  to  Title  I-asslsted  pupils  In  all  local  dis- 
tricts In  the  State  receiving  aid  under  Title  I 
of  ESEA  (compensatory  education  for  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  low-Income  chil- 
dren); the  tests  must  be  given  prior  to  June 
1  of  the  year  for  which  they  are  certified  The 
Conunlssioner  Is  further  directed  to  establish 
criteria  oi  inlnlmuai  satisfactory  performance 
for  children  In  each  grade  on  each  test  which 
he  certifies.  The  criteria  should  measure  pro- 
gress toward  the  objective  of  being  able  to 
read  and  calculate  well  enough  to  function 
self-sufficlently  ai.d  to  participate  actively  In 
.American  society. 

Section  142  provides  that,  for  each  fiscal 
year  bcgiiuilng  with  fiscal  year  1975,  each 
local  educational  agency  In  states  participat- 
ing In  the  Education  Achievement  Grant  Pro- 
gram shall  receive  a  bonus  equal  to  $150  or 
50  ;  of  the  average  per  Title  I  child  funds 
that  year,  whichever  Is  higher,  for  each  Title 
I  Etudei.t  whose  score  on  the  test  the  pre- 
vious year  was  below  the  minimum  perform- 
ance score  but  whose  score  on  the  most  recent 
test  showed  satlsfatcory  progress  (as  defined 
by  ihe  Commissioner) .  The  bonus  funds  may 
be  used  as  ge.ieral  education  aid.  An  equiva- 
lent amount  of  additional  ESEA.  Title  I  funds 
will  be  made  available  to  children  In  private 
schools  on  the  basis  of  Improvement  oii  their 
test  scores.  There  Is  no  penalty  for  poor  per- 
formance. Title  I  funds  continue  so  that  chil- 
dren are  not  punished.  But  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantial reward  for  local  educational  agencies 
whose  Title  I  pupils  show  achievement  prog- 
ress.  Grants  under  this  section   are   to  be 
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made  oiUy  to  local  educational  agencies 
which  have  submitted  to  the  Stat-e  an  annual 
plan  for  improving  the  agency's  pupils'  read- 
ing and  mathematics  skills.  The  plan  must 
Include  measurable  objectives:  the  State 
must  provide  assurances  that  the  plan  was 
prepared  with  parental  participation,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  local  agency,  and  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

Section  144  authorizes  the  appropnatlon  of 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provlslor:s  of  section  142  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974,  and  two  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years. 

TITLE    lU      AMENDMENT    TO    GENERAL    EDUCATION 
PROVISIONS   ACT 

Sectlou  301 : 

This  secUon  amends  section  422  of  the 
Oeueral  Education  Provlslotw  Act.  "Prohibi- 
tion Against  Federal  Control  of  Education," 
to  Include  its  provisions  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1972. 

Mr.  STEVFXSON.  Senators  Mond.^le, 
Javits,  and  .  are  today  introducing  a 
bill  designed  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
financing  of  quality  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education. 

Our  inability  to  cope  with  the  dilemma 
of  education  finance  and  educational 
quality  has  affected  virtually  evei-y 
American  famUy.  The  past  decade  has 
witnessed  a  seemingly  never-ending  se- 
ries of  local  property  tax  increases  pri- 
marily for  the  purposes  of  financing  our 
pubhc  schools.  Yet  few  can  detect  any 
significant  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  education.  As  per  pupil  ejcpenditures 
go  up,  too  oiten  the  learning  levels  re- 
main unchanged. 

The  tnadequacie.';  of  our  educational 
system  will  not  be  corrected  by  money 
alone,  nor  by  busing  or  not  busing,  nor 
by  cheap  and  easy  answers  in  an  election 
year.  Some  statesmanship  is  the  first 
necessity,  and  the  fijrst  requirement  of 
statesmanship  is  a  frank  recognition 
that  we  do  not  have  all  the  answei-s  but 
that  we  can  now  make  a  beginning 

The  Inadequacies  of  our  schools  re- 
quire no  lengthy  di.s.sertation. 

Many  schools  face  a  fiscal  crisis. 
Schools  In  Dayton  and  Independence. 
Mo.,  have  already  had  to  close  down  for 
a  lime  due  to  lark  of  funds.  School  sys- 
tems in  Chicago  and  Portland  were 
forced  to  close  before  the  school  term 
was  scheduled  to  end  because  they  ran 
out  of  money,  Los  Angeles,  Kansas  City, 
Cincinnati,  Tulsa,  and  Nashville  had  to 
shorten  their  school  days.  And  many  oth- 
er school  systems  have  been  forced  to 
curtail  vital  educational  programs  and 
services  because  of  inadequate  funds. 

School  systems  have  not  willingly  sub- 
mitted to  these  cutbacks:  it  has  become 
increasingly  difUcult  for  schools  to  ob- 
tain funds.  According  to  the  National 
Center  for  Educational  Statistics,  less 
than  half  of  aU  school  bond  issues  pa.ssed 
last  year  compared  to  73  percent  which 
passed  between  1962  and  1966.  Nor  can 
we  put  the  blame  on  citizens  for  voting 
down  school  bond  issues.  The  property 
tax  accounts  tor  95  percent  of  locally 
raised  tax  revenue  for  education,  a  total 
of  nearly  $20  billion  for  the  1971-72 
school  year.  Lf  the  cost  of  education 
soars,  the  property  tax  soars.  And  it  has 
soared. 

As  a  result  of  over-dependence  on  lo- 
cal property  taxes,  educational  resources 
are  inequitably  distributed.  In  my  own 


State  of  Illinois,  per  pupil  expenditures 
by  school  districts  range  from  a  high  of 
S2.295  to  a  low  of  $391.  The  great  dis- 
parities among  school  districts  make  the 
educational  opportunity  of  a  child  an  ac- 
cident of  birth.  The  recent  decision 
handed  down  by  the  California  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Serrano  case  suggests  that 
these  disparities  are  judicially  Intolerable 
as  well  as  educationally  intolerable. 

Parents  have  become  more  vocal  in 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  quality  of 
education  in  our  schools.  Too  many  chil- 
dren do  not  learn  the  basic  skills  neces- 
sary for  meaningful  participation  in 
American  life,  and  many  children  fall  far 
short  of  reaching  their  intellectual  po- 
tential. Nor  does  simplj-  Increasing  the 
amoimt  of  money  spent  per  student  guar- 
antee that  students  will  receive  a  better 
fducation.  More  money  is  necessary 
tiiough  money  in  itself  is  not  enough. 

Our  bill  does  not  provide  all  the  an- 
swers—but It  heads  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  consists  of  two  parts.  Integrally 
tied  together.  The  first  is  a  new  program 
of  general  education  assistance  to  States, 
while  the  second  part  is  an  amendment 
designed  to  make  title  I  of  ESEA  more 
efTective. 

The  general  assistance  program  would 
provide  States  with  an  additional  $5.25 
billion  annually  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondarv'  education — more  than  doubling 
the  amount  the  Federal  Government  now 
spends  for  all  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  pi-ograms.  The  present 
programs  with  the  exception  of  impact 
aid  are  all  categorical.  Federal  funds 
are  earmarked  for  specific  purposes  and 
cannot  be  used  by  school  districts  as  they 
see  fit  to  offset  rising  operating  costs  or 
meet  locally  determined  priorities.  Our 
proposal  would  terminate  several  cate- 
gorical programs  which  together  now 
account  for  $150  million  in  annual  Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

States  will  be  able  to  use  the  new  gen- 
eral assistance  fimds  for  any  educational 
purpose  including,  of  course,  its  pur- 
poses now  served  by  categorical  programs 
being  eliminated— title  II  of  ESEA— li- 
braiy  resources;  title  V  of  ESEA— grants 
for  State  school  superintendents'  offices; 
and  title  ni  of  NDEA— grants  for  equip- 
ment and  minor  remodeling. 

The  general  assistance  funds  would 
be  distributed  by  formula  to  each  of  the 
State  education  agencies.  The  formula 
for  distribution  of  Federal  funds  among 
the  States  would  be  based  upon  State 
effort  and  State  capacity  and  total  num- 
ber of  school-aged  students.  A  portion  of 
each  State's  allotment  would  be  set  aside 
to  assure  that  nonideological,  nonreli- 
gljus  educational  services  would  be  pro- 
vided to  students  attending  nondiscrimi- 
natoi-y  private  schools.  States  with  com- 
prehensive educational  assessment  pro- 
grams would  receive  an  additional  5  per- 
cent above  their  formula  allotment. 

States  would  be  prohibited  from  dis- 
tributing any  general  grant  in  aid  fimds 
to  school  districts  or  private  schools 
which  discriminate.  Federal  funds  could 
not  be  comingled  with  State  or  local 
funds. 

A  State  would  have  to  meet  one  basic 
condition  before  receiving  any  funds  un- 
der this  new   general  aid  program.  It 


must  submit  a  plan  showing  how  It  will 
reduce  the  gross  disparities  in  per  pupil 
expenditures  which  exist  among  the  var- 
ious school  districts  within  the  State. 
The  plan  may  utilize  any  financial  sys- 
tem the  State  v,ishes,  Including  the  use 
of  the  Federal  general  assistance  funds 
for  this  purpose. 

The  Federal  Government  would  not 
mandate,  review  or  even  suggest  the 
means  by  which  a  State  should  reduce 
these  disparities.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  would  be  confined  to  deter- 
mining annually  whetlier  disparities  were 
within  tlie  range  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
legislation.  If  in  any  year  after  the  first 
year  in  whicli  the  State  received  general 
aid  funds,  disparities  were  not  within 
the  permissible  range,  a  State  would  not 
be  eligible  for  general  assistance  funds 
for  the  next  year  unless  it  resubmitted  a 
plan  showing  how  disparities  would  be 
reduced.  If  the  disparities  were  still  not 
reduced  to  within  the  permissible  range 
after  that  year,  the  State  would  not  be 
eligible  for  future  general  assistance 
funds  until  the  disparities  were  within 
the  permissible  range. 

Let  me  explain  how  the  permissible 
range  of  disparities  would  be  determined. 
In  any  year,  a  State  would  have  to  guar- 
antee that  the  per  pupil  educational  ex- 
penditure of  everj'  elementaiy  and  sec- 
ondary school  district  within  the  State 
would  be  at  least  90  percent  of  a  target 
per  pupil  expenditure  level.  Large  city 
school  districts,  because  of  the  higher 
cost  of  purchasing  educational  services 
within  large  cities,  would  have  to  spend 
at  the  full  target  level.  The  target  per 
pupil  expenditure  level  would  be  defined 
as  the  per  pupil  expenditure  level  during 
the  previous  year  of  the  school  district 
whose  per  pupil  education  expenditures 
that  year  were  exceeded  by  only  10  per- 
cent of  the  other  .school  districts  In  the 
State. 

This  standard  would  set  a  reasonable 
floor,  but  not  a  celling,  on  a  school  dis- 
trict's per  pupil  expenditures.  A  district 
could  spend  as  much  per  pupil  as  It 
wished.  But  the  State  would  be  respon- 
sible for  assuring  through  allocation  of 
the  new  Federal  general  aid  and  its  own 
State  finance  program  that  no  school 
district  could  spend  less  per  pupil  on  edu- 
cation needs  tlian  90  percent  of  what  the 
target  district  spent  per  pupil  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  Nearly  all  States  would  be 
able  to  meet  this  requirement  easily  dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  the  program 
through  intelligent  allocation  of  their 
Federal  general  education  assistance. 

The  bill  very  carefully  defines  per  pupil 
expenditures  to  cover  solely  education 
needs.  Often  large  cities  have  high  costs 
due  to  maintenance  problems  and  special 
programs  for  a  limited  number  of  stu- 
dents, which,  while  clearly  necessary,  do 
not  contribute  directly  to  providing  bet- 
ter education  for  the  vast  majority  of 
cliildren  in  the  district.  Nonetheless,  these 
costs  are  usually  included  in  calculations 
of  per  i^upil  expenditures.  The  result  of 
this  method  of  calculation  is  to  artifi- 
cially inflate  per  pupil  expenditures  in 
central  cities. 

The  criteria  for  reduction  of  educa- 
tional expenditure  disparities  could  be 
met  in  most  cases  by  distributing  about 
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60  percent  of  the  new  Federal  funds  on 
top  of  existing  State  finance  patterns. 
Our  bill  specifies  that  50  iJercent  of  gen- 
eral grant  to  education  funds  left  over 
after  a  State  has  satisfied  tiie  equaliza- 
tion criteria,  must  be  distributed  to  local 
school  districts  on  the  basis  of  total  en- 
rollment. Our  bill  recognizes  the  higher 
cost  of  educating  lower  Income  children 
by  requiring  the  remaining  50  percent  of 
"left  over"  general  grant  to  education 
funds  be  distributed  to  .school  districts 
according  to  the  number  of  children  from 
low-income  families  enrolled. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  en- 
able States  and  local  school  districts  to 
improve  the  quality  of  education  chil- 
dren receive  without  resorting  to  addi- 
tional and  onerous  property  tax  In- 
crea.ses.  If  States  merely  reduce  their 
present  educational  expenditures  from 
State  and  local  sources,  the  goal  of  en- 
couraging quality  education  will  be 
thwarted. 

Tlierefore.  our  bill  includes  a  main- 
tenance of  effort  provision  requiring 
that,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  Federal 
general  grants  for  public  education,  a 
State  must  maintain  its  total  level  of  per 
pupil  education  expenditures  from  State 
and  local  sources  at  least  at  the  level  of 
the  previous  year.  And  in  order  to  pre- 
vent many  local  school  districts  from 
dropping  their  own  effort  to  the  State 
required  minimum  and  thereby  forcing 
greater  State  support,  the  legislation  also 
include,'?  a  maintenance  of  effort  require- 
ment for  local  school  districts  receiving 
Federal  general  aid.  Since  v.e  do  not  wish 
to  foreclose  from  States  the  option  of  re- 
lieving local  property  tax  btu'dens  or  of 
moving  toward  greater  State  assumption 
of  education  costs,  a  school  district  could 
meet  the  local  maintenance  of  effort  re- 
quirement by  substituting  additional  new 
State  fimds  for  funds  raised  locally  the 
previous  year. 

The  legislation  we  propose  does  not 
mandate  a  specific  State  education 
finance  structure.  It  permits  any  struc- 
ture, including  new  structures  States  may 
devise  or  bo  required  to  implement  in  the 
wake  of  the  Serrano  decision,  so  long  as 
educational  resources  are  not  Inequitably 
distributed. 

The  second  part  of  our  proposal  ad- 
dresses itself  directly  to  quality  education 
by  focusing  on  the  results  of  the  educa- 
tional process  rather  than  solely  on  the 
availability  of  resources. 

Our  system  of  free  public  education 
stands  as  a  monument  to  our  democratic 
tradition.  But  it  still  falls  far  short  of  our 
goals  and  ideals.  Too  many  ciiildren  pass 
through  the  school  system  without  ever 
learning  the  basic  skills  required  for  eco- 
nomic self-sufSciency  and  active  partici- 
pation In  American  society.  About  20 
percent  of  the  children  in  the  United 
States  fail  to  attain  the  levTl  of  literacy 
required  for  available  employment.  In 
some  poverty  areas  it  reaches  75  percent 
and  more.  And  according  to  a  recent 
Harris  poll,  10  percent  of  Americans  over 
16  cannot  read  well  enough  to  compre- 
hend typical  Instructions  for  placine 
long-distance  telephone  calls,  and  15 
percent  arc  less  than  fully  equipped  in 
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the  minimum  reading  skills  needed  to 
survive  in  modem  society. 

More  than  9  million  children  now  en- 
rolled in  public  schools  eventually  will 
enter  the  labor  market  as  economic  il- 
literates, unless  public  education  is 
changed,  and  4^2  million  of  these  will 
lack  the  minimum  reading  skills  re- 
quired for  everj'day  participation  In 
American  life. 

Tlie  national  cost  of  failing  to  educate 
these  children  is  staggering.  It  includes 
billions  of  dollars  in  lost  gross  national 
product.  It  also  includes  high-income 
maintenance  and  job  training  budget- 
ary outlays  at  all  levels  of  government 
for  those  who  are  not  self-sufficient  in 
the  labor  market  because  of  basic  skill 
deficiencies.  But  most  important.  It  en- 
compasses the  terrible  loss  of  self-re- 
spect and  independence  suffered  by  mil- 
lions of  children  who  will  be  doomed  to 
a  form  of  second-class  citizenship  be- 
cause they  cannot  read  or  calculate. 

At  present,  title  I  of  the  Elementai-y 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
provides  funds  for  compensatory  edu- 
cation to  local  school  districts  with  a 
high  concentration  of  children  from 
low-income  families.  School  districts 
must  concentrate  these  funds  on  spe- 
cific title  I  schools. 

Unfortunately,  title  I  does  not  con- 
tain strong  incentives  for  assuring  that 
students  will  actually  receive  the  basic 
skills  necessary  for  self-sufficiency.  It 
is  an  input-oriented  program  focusing 
on  improving  tlie  performance  of  chil- 
dren vvitii  educational  deficiencies. 

Our  proposal  would  add  a  new  provi- 
sion to  title  I  by  allowing  States,  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  to  participate  in  an  edu- 
cation achievement  grant  program 
designed  to  provide  real  incentives  for 
quality  education.  If  a  State  chose  to 
participate,  it  would  administer  annual- 
ly standardized  tests  in  the  tvo  basic 
cognitive  skills — reading  and  mathe- 
matics— to  all  students  In  title  I  schools 
throughout  the  State.  The  test  would 
by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
To  receive  certification,  the  test  must 
be  designed  to  measure  a  student's  prog- 
ress toward  the  objective  of  being 
able  to  read  and  calculate  sufficiently 
well  to  function  independently  and  to 
participate  actively  in  .'American  society. 
The  overall  results  of  the  test  scores  by 
school  must  be  made  public,  but  there 
would  be  a  strict  proliibition  against 
disclosure  of  an  individual  student's  test 
score  except  to  his  parents. 

Every  school  district  receiving  title  I 
funds  within  a  participating  State  would 
receive  achievement  progress  bonuses  of 
at  least  S150  for  each  title  I  student  in 
the  district  who  made  satisfactory  prog- 
ress In  reading  and  mathematics  over 
the  cour.se  of  the  school  year  The  school 
district  could  use  the  achievement  prog- 
ress bonus  as  general  education  aid. 

The  proposed  education  achievement 
grant  program  wouM  provide  schools 
with  .strong  incentives  to  improve  skill 
achievement  and  to  demonstrate  that 
our  public  school  system  can  effectively 
teach  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. 
I  must  emphasize  that  our  bill  would 


not  change  the  present  mechanism  for 
distributing  title  I  fimds.  nor  would  it 
restrict  or  change  the  uses  to  which  title 
I  funds  can  be  put.  Title  I  funds  would 
continue  to  flow  to  school  districts  re- 
gardless of  whether  their  State  par- 
ticipated in  the  education  achievement 
grant  program.  Nor  would  future  title 
I  funding  be  contingent  upon  satisfsK:- 
tory  test  scores  of  a  school's  title  I  stu- 
dents. Tiie  achievement  progress  bonus 
is  a  reward  for  school  districts  which  do 
well;  there  is  no  penalty  for  failure  be- 
cause withholding  title  I  funds  would 
only  penalize  students  who  are  most  In 
need  of  extra  educational  resources. 

Our  proposal  would  not  change  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  pro- 
hibition against  Federal  involvement  in 
determining  either  what  Is  taught  In 
American  schools  or  how  it  Is  taught. 
The  Federal  Government  would  not 
mandate  the  structure  or  content  of 
school  curriculums;  it  would  only  provide 
an  incentive  for  schools  to  devise  and 
utilize  whatever  methods  they  deter- 
mine actually  produce  quality  educa- 
tion. Tlie  Federal  role  would  be  limited 
to  continued  encouragement  and  fund- 
ing of  promising  education  innovations 
and  to  dissemination  of  information 
with  respect  to  promising  innovations. 

Our  education  system  has  much  to  be 
proud  of.  It  also  has  much  to  accom- 
plish if  we  are  to  translate  the  promise 
of  quality  education  into  a  reality  for 
ever>-  American  child.  And  there  is  no 
greater  task  that  faces  us,  for  there  is 
no  more  ur.portaut  business  in  a  free 
self-governing  society  than  the  educa- 
tion of  our  young  people. 

The  legislation  we  are  mtroducmg  to- 
day recognizes  that  we  must  provide  suf- 
ficient resources  and  incentives  to  turn 
the  promise  of  quality  education  into  a 
reality.  I  Ijelieve  that  enactment  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1972  would  be  a  milestone  in  the 
effort  to  acliieve  tliat  promise. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr,  President,  during 
the  last  year,  a  great  deal  of  attention 
has  been  focused  on  tlie  financial  prob- 
lems of  our  Nation's  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  The  papers  are 
filled  with  headlines  and  articles  detail- 
ing the  many  dHemnia.s — educational 
and  noneducational — which  daily  face 
virtually  every  school  administrator  in 
the  country  School  districts  in  our 
largest  cities  have  passed  the  stage  of 
crisis — many  have  fallen  into  complete 
bankruptcy.  They  simply  cannot  find  the 
resources  they  need  in  order  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  educational  program, 
let  alone  to  keep  up  tlie  high  standards 
which  once  made  the  schools  of  our  large 
cities  the  envy  of  the  whole  Nation,  and 
indeed  of  the  world  It  is  reported  that 
the  Chicago  public  schools  will  close  11 
days  early  this  year  for  lack  of  funds — 
and  will  still  show  a  deficit  of  S45  mil- 
lion, Philadelphia  may  have  a  deficit  of 
S62  million,  despite  severe  cutbacks  In 
its  educational  offerings — in  basic  cur- 
riculum items  as  well  as  In  enrichment 
and  extracurricular  activntles  Detroit 
may  cope  with  its  deficit  of  $40  million 
by  laying  off  some  1,500  probationarj' 
and  temporary  teachers  at  the  end  of 
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this  school  year — even  though  most 
would  argue  that  more  teachers  are 
needed  in  our  urban  schools,  not  less. 

The  crisis  is  not  by  any  mearu  limiled 
to  the  schools  ol"  the  great  ui'ban  cen- 
ters. Recently  the  schools  of  Independ- 
ence, Mo.  were  forced  to  shut  down  be- 
cause the  school  board  had  failed  to  get 
a  budget  passed  by  the  voters  of  the  dis- 
trict alter  several  attempts.  In  district 
after  di^strict,  the  voters  are  turning 
down  requests  for  higher  school  budgets 
and  bond  levies  for  capital  improve- 
ments. This  year  the  percentage  of  school 
bond  issues  approved  by  the  voters 
reached  an  all-time  low,  according  to 
the  OtRce  of  Education's  latest  report. 
Issues  were  submitted  to  the  voters  in 
1,086  elections  in  fiscal  1971  for  a  total 
of  S3. 3  billion.  Only  507  issues— 46.7  per- 
cent— were  approved,  totaling  only  S1.4 
billion.  Just  5  years  ago.  74.5  percent  of 
all  bond  Issues  passed. 

Does  thLs  alarming  increa.-~e  in  the 
rate  of  rejections  mean  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  lo.•^ing  fi'.ith  in  their  pub- 
lic schools?  Have  they  lost  their  willing- 
ness to  devote  needed  resources  to  schools 
which  they  feel  have  failed  to  live  up  to 
their  expectations?  Mr.  President,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  not.  As  a  nation  we  have 
long  placed  great  trust  in  our  system 
of  public  schools  and  have  made  grea* 
demands  of  those  schools.  Education  has 
served  as  the  guarantee  of  economic 
progress  for  the  Nation  a.--  a  whole  and 
aj  the  means  of  r-oclal  mobility  and  in- 
crea-sed  personal  fulfillment  for  each 
new  generation  of  Americans.  Parents 
have  long  looked  to  the  public  schools 
to  assure  their  children  a  meaningful 
place  In  the  life  of  the  Nation,  and  the 
ability  to  improve  the  quality  of  that 
life  for  themselves  and  for  others.  If 
we  were  now  to  lose  that  trust  in  oar 
public  schools,  if  we  were  to  forego  the 
worthy  goals  which  we  have  long  sought 
through  education,  our  Nation  would 
suffer  a  great  loss  Indeed.  We  would 
lose  economically,  we  would  lose  cul- 
turally—but worst  of  all.  we  would  sufTer 
a  deep  spiritual  emasculation.  We  would 
lose  the  sense  of  hope  and  purpose  which 
has  long  lain  at  the  center  of  our  national 
existence. 

Fortunately.  I  do  not  f  el  that  the  furor 
surrounding  the  financing  of  our  public 
schools  betrays  a  loss  of  confidence  in 
those  schools  or  in  their  mission.  Rather. 
I  think  it  testifies  to  the  depth  of  our 
concern  for  the  schools  and.  perhaps,  to 
the  cxtpnt  of  our  demands  on  them. 
There  is  dismay  that  the  schools  havr' 
not  solved  all  the  pioblems  of  our  com- 
plex society — a.s  .some  would  seem  to 
wLih — and  there  is  clearly  great  di.s.satis- 
faction  with  the  taxation  arrangements 
which  are  us'-d  to  suppon  the  public 
schools — but  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the 
schools  thenx'^elvp';.  or  with  the  role 
which  the y  play  in  Am^  rican  society. 

What.  then,  are  the  real  problems 
which  trouble  the  public  .schools  and. 
as  a  result,  increasing  ntimbers  of  Amer- 
ican parents,  citizens,  and  taxpayers? 
One  is  the  frequent  failure  of  the  school, 
to  meet  the  special  need.^  of  children 
from  di.sadvantagcd  backgrounds.  Every- 
one seems  to  be  aware  of  the  vicious 


cycle  which  entraps  so  many  Americans 
from  minority  backgroimds  and  from 
poor  families  and  poor  regions.  By  the 
time  they  reach  school  they  have  already 
fallen  behind  theu-  more  fortunate  peers 
m  educational  achievements,  and  the 
schools — although  they  do  indeed  teach 
these  children  a  great  deal — never  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  the  disadvantaged  child 
up  to  the  level  of  the  more  fortunate 
child.  The  disadvantaged  black  or  chica- 
no  or  Indian  or  poor  child  finishes  high 
school— if  he  finishes  at  all — 1,  2,  3  or 
even  more  years  behind  the  child  from  a 
luckier  family  attending  a  "better"  school 
in  a  more  affluent  area. 

Everyone  sees  the  problem,  but  no- 
one  seems  to  have  found  the  solution.  No- 
one  has  yet  been  able  to  discover  just  how 
it  is  that  children  learn.  The  report  on 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  pro- 
duced by  James  Coleman  and  his  associ- 
ates in  1966  represented  the  fiist  gi-eat 
national  effort  to  find  out  what  were  the 
factors  most  important  to  the  success  of 
children  in  school.  The  findings  of  that 
report  have  been  controversial  from  the 
day  they  were  isstied.  And  yet  the  real 
finding,  it  seems  to  rue,  lies  underneath 
the  specific  conclusions  made  by  Cole- 
man and  chaUenged  by  his  critics:  the 
real  finding  was  that,  although  we  can 
point  to  instances  where  children  have 
succeeded  and  to  instances  where  chil- 
dren have  failed,  although  we  can  say 
that  some  factor  sometimes  helps,  but 
sometimes  has  no  effect  at  all — basically 
all  we  can  say  is  that  we  simply  do  not 
know. 

Another  problem  is  the  increa>ingly  in- 
equitable, as  well  as  insufficient,  financial 
structure  imderlying  the  public  school 
system.  In  every  State  except  Hawaii,  lo- 
cal property  taxes  serve  as  virtually  the 
only  resource  available  to  local  school 
boards.  Local  scliool  boards  must  pro- 
ude  from  their  own.  limited  resources, 
a  substantial  proportion  of  the  moneys 
needed  by  the  schools — anywhere  from 
11.8  percent  in  Alaska  to  39.7  percent  in 
New  Hampshire.  Local  property  taxes 
represent  the  major  soiuce  of  revenues 
for  education  nationwide — 52  percent  of 
all  cuirt-nt  revenues  for  the  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  figures  available 
But  local  school  districts  vary  widely  in 
the  amount  of  taxable  property  which 
they  contain,  and  therefore  in  their 
ability  to  raise  revenues  to  support  the 
local  share  of  educational  expenses. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
my  own  State  of  California  revealed 
truly  shocking  disparities  in  the  amoimt 
of  taxable  property  in  various  districts 
of  the  State,  and  concluded  in  the  case 
of  Serrano  against  Priest  that  these  dis- 
parities were  largely  responsible  for  the 
severe  variations  in  per  pupil  expendi- 
tures observed  In  the  districts  of  the 
State.  The  California  decision  has  hEid 
great  impact  throughout  the  Nation  and 
has  been  in  large  part  responsible  for 
bringing  the  school  finance  problem  into 
the  forefront  of  national  attention,  but 
the  problems  which  it  cited  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  California.  The  ratio  of 
assessed  valuation  of  property  In  the 
richest  district  of  California  to  that  of 
the  poorest  district  was  24.6  to  I  Ln  1968- 


69,  according  to  data  from  the  national 
educational  finance  project:  this  ratio 
ranged  from  a  low  of  1.7  to  1  in  North 
Dakota  to  a  high  of  182.8  to  1  in  Kansas 
in  the  same  year.  The  ratio  of  the  per 
pupil  expenditure  In  the  highest  spend- 
ing district  of  CaUfornia  to  that  In  the 
lowest  spending  district  was  7.9  to  1  in 
that  year;  nationally,  the  range  went 
from  1.4  to  1  in  West  Virginia  to  56.2  In 
Texas.  Although  California,  like  most  of 
the  States,  had  a  State  aid  program  de- 
signed in  part  to  compensate  for  these 
disparities  In  local  taxing  ability,  it  fell 
short  of  removing  altogether  the  dispari- 
ties in  per  pupil  expenditures. 

The  heavy  reliance  in  many  States  on 
local  property  taxation  as  a  source  of 
educational  revenues  explains,  then, 
much  of  the  disparity  In  per  pupil  spend- 
ing which  can  be  observed  among  the 
districts  within  virtually  every  State. 
This  relLince  on  local  property  taxes 
also  helps  explain  the  inadequacy  of 
ciUTent  resources  available  to  local  school 
boards  to  support  their  educational  pro- 
grams. As  costs  of  providing  educational 
services  have  risen — and  they  have  risen 
quite  fast  in  the  last  decade,  as  have  the 
costs  of  so  many  goverrunent  services — 
the  property  base  available  to  finance  lo- 
cal contributions  has  not  kept  pace.  As 
a  result,  local  property  tax  rates  have 
had  to  be  increased  with  alarming  regu- 
larity, to  the  point  that  many  people  now 
feel  that  they  have  gotten  completely  out 
of  hand.  Property  taxes  bear  most  heavily 
on  the  poor  and  the  aged  because  they 
are  regressive  taxes,  and  this  adds  to 
the  general  dissatisfaction  with  con- 
tinued reliance  on  this  tax  source.  Fur- 
thermore, the  current  system  leaves  edu- 
cation— alone  among  the  major  govern- 
ment services — at  the  mercy  of  local  tax- 
paying  voters,  who  must  decide  how 
much  local  money  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  supplement  State  and  Federal 
money,  which  rarely  comes  near  provid- 
ing enough  to  support  an  adequate  edu- 
cational program.  Voters  are  tempted  to 
take  out  their  frustration  at  rising  taxes 
on  the  one  tax  over  which  they  exercise 
some  degree  of  immediate  control — the 
local  educational  property  tax.  It  does 
not  mean  that  they  value  education  less 
than  a  space  shuttle  or  a  new  type  of 
missile — It  simply  means  that  they  do 
not  feel  they  can  control  the  taxes  which 
finance  those  activities  in  the  way  they 
can  control  the  local  property  tax.  And 
so  our  schools  face  the  paradox  we  see 
so  often  today:  communities  demand 
that  the  schools  be  a  major  force,  often 
the  major  force,  for  solving  a  wide  range 
of  social  as  well  as  educational  problems, 
and  yet  the  same  communities  are  un- 
willing, or  unable,  to  provide  their 
schools  with  the  level  of  funding  which 
would  be  needed  to  fulfill  these  crucial 
goals. 

Mr.  President,  the  attention  which  has 
been  focused  on  the  problems  of  school 
finance  in  the  months  since  the  Califor- 
nia Supreme  Court  delivered  Its  decision 
in  Serrano  has,  I  think,  obscured  the  fact 
that  many  dedicated  and  concerned  in- 
dividuals have  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
hard  work  to  finding  solutions  to  these 
problems  over  a  period  of  years,  and  that 
government  officials  on  the  local  and 
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state  level,  as  well  as  the  Federal  level, 
have  also  been  attentive  to  the  increas- 
ingly pressing  needs  of  the  public  schools. 

In  1967,  the  Office  of  Education,  oper- 
ating imder  a  specific  mandate  of  the 
Congress,  established  the  national  educa- 
tional finance  project  and  charged  it  with 
making  a  study  of  current  school  finance 
arrangements  and  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  them.  The  project  has  re- 
cently completed  its  reix)rt,  which  con- 
tains five  main  volumes  and  12  .spe- 
cial auxiliary  studies.  One  of  the  major 
efforts  of  the  project  was  an  attempt  to 
determine  the  varying  costs  associated 
with  varioiLs  types  of  students,  such  as 
handicapped  or  disadvantaged  children. 
One  of  its  major  recommendations  was 
that  the  Federal  Government  assiune  the 
rseponsibility  for  providing  22  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  funds  required  by  the  public 
schools. 

Many  of  the  States,  recognizing  the  in- 
creasingly severe  problems  of  school  fi- 
nance, have  established  commissions  to 
study  their  own  particular  situations.  In 
New  York,  the  Commission  on  the  Qual- 
ity, Cost  and  financing  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  has  recently 
begun  to  publish  the  results  of  its  2-year 
study  of  the  New  York  State  school  sys- 
tem. The  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts recently  received  the  report  of  its 
special  commission  to  develop  a  master 
plan  and  progra.m  for  taxation  witlrln  the 
Commonwealth,  which  includes  recom- 
mendations for  a  revamping  of  the  educa- 
tional tax  arrangements  in  that  State 
and  a  reduction  of  the  reliance  on  local 
property  taxes.  The  Governors  of  Mich- 
igan and  Minnesota  have  both  led  fights 
over  the  last  2  years  to  achieve  major  re- 
foi-ms  of  the  educational  finance  ar- 
rangements. In  Michigan,  the  voters  are 
being  asked  to  approve  a  constitutional 
amendment  under  which  the  State  would 
assiune  full  responsibility  for  the  fund- 
ing of  the  public  schools.  In  Minnesota, 
the  legislature  adopted  late  last  year 
a  new  educational  finance  program, 
based  on  recommendations  by  the  Gover- 
nor; nearly  all  funds  for  the  public 
schools  now  come  from  a  uniform-rate 
property  tax  levied  by  school  districts, 
coupled  with  greatly  increased  payments 
from  State  sources.  Work  on  the  study  of 
taxation  and  distribution  systems  to  sup- 
port the  public  schools  and  on  the  devel- 
opment of  implementing  legislation  was 
underway  in  a  number  of  other  States 
prior  to  the  Serrano  ruling  In  .A.ugust. 
Legislation  reforming  the  finance  ar- 
rangements for  the  California  public 
schools  and  Increasing  the  level  of  State 
support  was  already  under  consideration 
in  my  owti  State  when  the  Supreme  Coiut 
intervened. 

Since  August  the  principles  of  the  Ser- 
rano case  have  been  applied  by  Federal 
and  State  courts  in  Mlnne.'^ota,  Texas, 
New  Jersey,  Arizona,  and  Wyoming,  and 
efforts  to  find  solutions  to  the  problems 
cited  in  that  case  have  redoubled  in  many 
States.  Some  State  officials  have  chosen 
to  challenge  the  Serrano  niling.  and  the 
Texas  State  Board  of  Education  has  al- 
ready appealed  the  decision  in  the  case  of 
Rodriguez  against  San  Antonio  Inde- 
pendent School  District  to  the  U.S.  Su- 


preme Couit,  but  elsewrere  State  officials 
have  chosen  to  take  the  decision  as  an 
opix)rtunity  and  a  challenge  to  effect 
meaningful  reform  in  an  archaic  and  in- 
equitable system.  Officials  in  California, 
for  Instance,  have  indicated  that  they  do 
not  plan  an  appeal  at  this  time. 

The  Serrano  case  dealt  only  with  prob- 
lems of  intrastate  inequities.  The  courts 
have  Indicated  a  preference  for  leading 
the  responsibility  of  finding  solutions  up 
to  the  various  State  legislatui-es.  rather 
than  Intervening  to  impose  court-ordered 
solutions.  It  is  therefore  of  prime  Impor- 
tance tliat  the  State  legislatures  accept 
this  responsibility  and  find  their  own  so- 
lutions if  we  are  to  achieve  true  equality, 
as  well  as  quality,  in  our  public  schools. 
But  the  problems  of  equity  and  suffi- 
ciency do  not  stop  at  the  State  borders. 
Many  of  the  problems  which  Serrano  re- 
vealed in  Uie  State  of  California  have 
analogies  at  the  interstate  level  as  well. 
New  York,  for  instance,  will  spend  an  es- 
timated SI. 468  per  pupil  in  the  current 
school  year,  while  Alabama  will  spend 
only  $543.  Some  States  contain  large 
metropolitan  centers  in  which  are  con- 
centrated numerous  children  with  se- 
vere socioeconomic  disadvantages;  ex- 
tra-cost special  services  must  be  provided 
if  equality  of  educational  opporttmity  is 
to  have  any  meaning  for  these  children. 
Other  States,  with  sparsely  settled  rural 
school  districts,  face  added  expen.ses  for 
transportation  and  the  mamtenance  of 
inefficiently  small  .schools,  coupled,  in 
many  cases,  with  low  and  often  declining 
tax  resources.  Where  the  Serrano  court 
held  that  the  Constitution  required 
equality  of  educational  opixjrtunity 
within  individual  States,  at  least  in  the 
negative  sense  that  the  State  cannot  al- 
low the  quality  of  education  afforded  tlie 
children  of  the  State  to  be  a  function  of 
the  wealth  of  any  entity  smaller  than 
the  wiiole  State,  the  national  interest  re- 
quires that  the  Congress  undertake  the 
positive  responsibility  of  assuring  that 
the  children  of  the  whole  Nation  wiU  re- 
ceive quality  education  on  an  equitable 
basis. 

Mr.  President,  the  definition  of  the 
proper  role  for  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  prorision  of  a  fair  and  adequate 
system  of  finance  for  our  Nation's  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  schools 
will  be  no  easy  task.  In  past  years  the 
Congress  has  chosen  to  enact  various 
progi-ams  of  categorical  aid  designed  to 
serve  special  national  needs.  Today,  how- 
ever, some  Members  feel  that  the  na- 
tional interest  can  no  longer  be  adequate- 
ly served  by  such  categorical  aids.  They 
feel  that  general  operating  pid  must  be 
provided  to  the  public  schools.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  general  aid  program  would. 
however,  involve  a  major  restructuring 
of  the  educational  finance  system.  It 
would  require  a  far-reaching  reevalua- 
tlon  of  current  financial  aid  programs  to 
determine  how  they  should  be  adjusted 
to  fit  the  new  system  and  combine  the 
general  and  special  interests  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  Nation's  school 
system. 

The  Elementarj'  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act  of  1972,  which  I 
am  cosponsoring  today  with  Senators 


MoNDALE.  Stevenson,  and  J.^vvits,  at- 
tempts to  tackle  these  problems.  The  act 
would  authorize  $5.25  billion  annually 
for  grants  to  States  and  local  educational 
agencies.  This  w'ould  be  entirely  new 
money,  because  both  States  and  local 
educational  agencies  would  be  required 
to  maintain  current  expenditure  levels 
In  addition,  appropriations  for  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondarv-  Educa- 
tion Act  would  have  to  \:>e  maintained. 
Some  of  tins  aid  could  serve  from  the 
start  as  general  aid  distributed  among 
the  local  school  districts  of  each  State. 
The  proportion  of  aid  distributed  in  this 
manner,  as  general  aid,  would  increase 
over  time  as  States  responded  to  incen- 
tives in  the  act  to  introduce  greater 
equity  into  their  own  financial  aid  pro- 
grams. Once  a  State  could  demonstrate 
that  expenditures  from  State  and  local 
sources  were  substantially  equal  m  all 
the  local  school  districts  of  the  State,  ac- 
cording to  criteria  set  forth  m  this  bill, 
it  would  be  directed,  and  allowed,  to  dis- 
tribute the  moneys  it  received  under  the 
bill  as  general  aid,  according  to  the  nimi- 
bers  of  children  enrolled  in  the  schools 
of  each  district  and  the  ntmibers  of  low- 
income  families  resident  in  the  district. 

The  act.  then,  combines  two  basic  ele- 
ments: incentives  to  the  States  to  render 
their  own  finance  systems  more  equitable, 
and  general  financial  aid.  The  two  ele- 
ments are  carefully  balanced  -■^ny  State 
desiring  to  participate  under  the  act 
would  be  required  to  submit  a  plan  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  detailing 
how  moneys  received  under  the  act  would 
be  used,  in  conjimctlon  with  State  and 
local  funds,  to  reduce  disparities  in  per 
pupil  expenditures  among  the  local 
school  districts  of  the  State  and  thus  to 
increase  the  equality  of  the  system.  Any 
fimds  which  remained  of  a  State's  ap- 
portionment luider  this  act  after  the 
standards  for  Intrastate  reduction  of  dis- 
parities had  been  met  would  be  distrib- 
uted as  general  aid  among  the  school 
districts.  The  greater  the  degree  of  intra- 
state equaUty  which  the  State  achieved 
with  its  own  fimds,  the  larger  the  propor- 
tion of  Federal  money  which  would  ap- 
pear as  general,  luiencumbered  aid.  The 
act  would  therefore  provide  strong  incen- 
tives for  the  States  to  improve  the  equity 
of  their  finance  systems — without  man- 
dating specific  solutions.  It  would  not 
penalize  a  State  which  already  has  a  rel- 
atively high  degree  to  intrastate  equity, 
or  wliich  elects  to  move  quickly  toward 
assuring  such  eqtiity  with  its  own  fimds. 
because  the  State  would  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  same  apportionment  of  Federal 
funds  under  the  act — the  same  money, 
with  fewer  restrictions. 

The  act  does  more  than  provide  Incen- 
tives for  the  States  to  improve  their  fi- 
nancial arrangement^^,  and  it  does  more 
than  ftmnel  additional  resources  into  the 
educational  system.  It  also  sets  these 
worthwhile  goals  in  the  context  of  other 
Federal  concerns  Recognizing  the  con- 
tinuing importance  to  the  Nation  of 
maintaining  the  special  effort  to  upgrade 
the  quality  of  education  provided  to  mem- 
bers of  poor  and  disadvantaged  groups,  it 
stipulates    that    appropriations    for    the 
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purposes  of  this  act  may  not  be  sub- 
stituted for  approprlatioiis  for  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  which  provides  extra  money 
for  comf>ensatory  education  programs. 
Furthermore,  the  formula  for  allocating 
general  aid  money  among  the  districts  of 
a  State  after  expenditure  equity  has  been 
aclueved  distnbutes  one-half  of  the 
funds  on  the  basis  of  the  presence  in  the 
district  of  low-income  families — recog- 
nizing the  special,  extra-cost  biu-den 
which  such  families  place  on  the  educa- 
tional system. 

The  act  takes  into  account  also  the 
sfxjcial  problems  facing  the  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  in  the 
Nation.  State  educational  agencies  inter- 
ested in  participating  in  programs  under 
tills  act  are  required  to  include  in  their 
plans  assurances  that  each  local  educa- 
tional agency  will  make  pro-visions  for 
aiding  private  schools  in  its  district  in  a 
measure  commen.-urate  with  the  num- 
ber of  children  enrolled  in  those  scliools. 
The  State  must  make  such  provision  for 
the  private  school.^  located  in  districts 
wliich  fail  to  meet  thLs  requirement,  or 
which  do  not  participate  under  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  act.  Recogniz- 
ing, howe-.er,  that  laws  in  some  States 
prohibit  the  giving  of  aid  to  any  private 
schools,  the  act  provides  that,  in  such 
States,  the  Commissioner  shall  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  participation  of  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  schools,  and  shall  pay  for 
such  services  from  funds  which  revert  to 
him  when  a  State  fails  or  is  imable  to 
meet  its  obligations  in  tliis  regard. 

A  ver:«'  important  element  in  this  act 
is  the  provisions  it  makes  for  evaluating 
programs  instituted  under  the  act  and, 
m  general,  for  seeking  out  new  and  effec- 
tive methods  for  measuring  the  achieve- 
ment, levels  and  rate  of  progress  of  chil- 
dren from  all  social  and  economic  back- 
grounds. A  special  provision  of  the  act 
reserves  funds  specifically  for  making 
grants  to  States  in  any  year  in  which 
the  State  undertakes  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive assessment  of  the  quality 
and  equality  of  its  public  elementary  and 
secondary  education  system.  Local  edu- 
cational agencies  participating  in  pro- 
t-ranis  under  this  act  are  required  to 
make  annual  reports  to  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  programs  which  they  have  developed 
in  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  all 
their  children,  including  poor  and  minor- 
ity group  children  as  well  as  bilingual, 
educationally  disadvantaged  and  physi- 
cally handicapped  children.  Most  impor- 
tantly, these  annual  reports  must  give 
specific  achievement  information  and 
must  be  broken  down  on  a  school-by- 
school  basis. 

Title  U  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Assistance  Act  of  1972 
combines  the  concern  for  developing  ef- 
fective ways  of  measuring  educational 
achievement  with  the  desire  to  provide 
special  incentives  to  districts  to  meet  the 
particular  needs  of  children  from  poor 
and  disadvantaged  backgrounds.  Title  II 
adds  a  new  provision  to  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  The  new  part  D  of  ESEA  authorizes 
special  bonus  grants  to  local  school  dis- 


tricts which  succeed  In  raising  the 
achievement  level  of  title  I  children 
in  a  given  school  year,  according  to 
certified  achievement  progress  tests 
which  the  States  are  encouraged  to  de- 
velop and  administer  each  year  to  all 
the  children  in  their  schools.  The  district 
could  receive  $150 — or  half  the  per  pupil 
allocations  under  ESEA  title  I,  If  that  is 
higher— for  each  unit  of  Improvement 
shown  by  a  title  I  child  whose  score  in  the 
preceding  year  fell  below  the  minimum 
performance  level  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  confront- 
ing our  Nation's  public  and  private 
schools  today  are  highly  complex,  and 
their  solutions  are  expensive  as  well  as 
elusive.  The  Interest  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  equally  complex  and  also,  if 
it  is  to  be  served  well,  expensive.  We  can- 
not find  meaningful  solutions  to  complex 
problems  unless  we  are  willing  to  devote 
adequate  resources  to  the  search.  Nor  can 
we  find  those  solutions  unless  we  draw 
upon  the  skills  and  experience  of  all  the 
very  different  participants  in  our  edu- 
cational and  political  systems.  The  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  As- 
.-istance  Act  of  1972  approaches  these 
problems  in  a  manner  which  promises  a 
high  degree  of  success.  It  does  not  shy 
away  from  admitting  the  cost  of  success 
in  an  area  as  complex  and  frustrating  as 
education,  but  at  the  same  time  it  calls 
upon  the  States  and  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  Nation  to  devote 
their  skills  and  resources  to  the  search 
for  solutions — with  the  cooperation  and 
partnership  of  the  Federal  Ciovernment. 


000  limit  for  the  high  cost  housing  areas 
of  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Guam.  There  is 
ample  precedent  for  such  an  amendment 
in  previous  legislation. 

The  prime  example  is  in  title  12,  sec- 
tion 1715(d),  which  allows  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
increase  maximum  mortgage  limits  up 
to  50  percent  with  respect  to  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  and  Guam.  Tliis  has  been  applied 
to  increase  FHA  insurable  limits  on  single 
family  housing  from  $33,000  to  $49,500. 
Within  the  F^ederal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association^,  faw  itself,  special  provisions 
allow  larger  loans  on  multifaraily  dwell- 
ings in  liigh  cost  areas.  Thus,  the  bill  I 
have  introduced  today,  would  simply  ex- 
tend existing  national  housing  policy 
with  respect  to  high  cost  areas  to  mort- 
gages on  single-family  homes  made  by 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associations. 
This  would  remove  undesirable  con- 
straints on  home  financing  and  thus  free 
more  financial  resources  for  home  con- 
struction in  these  already  hard-pressed 
housing  markets. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  this  proposal 
be  given  prompt  and  favorable  consid- 
eration by  the  appropriate  committee 
and  the  Congress  itself. 


ByMr.INOUYE: 

S.  3780.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5(c)  of 
the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of  1933  to 
authorize  an  increase  in  the  principle 
amount  of  mortgages  on  properties  In 
Alaska,  Guam,  and  Hawaii  to  compensate 
for  higher  prevailing  costs.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  is  designed  to  facil- 
itate the  financing  of  home  construction 
in  the  high-cost  areas  of  Hawaii,  Alaska, 
and  Guam. 

Under  the  present  law.  federally  char- 
tered saving  and  loan  associations  must 
charge  any  mortgage  over  $45,000  in  its 
entirety  against  the  allowable  surplus 
loans,  which  may  not  exceed  20  percent  of 
assets.  This  is  frequently  a  very  unrealis- 
tic figure  since  the  high  cost  of  materials, 
labor,  and  land  and  the  special  construc- 
tion methods  that  are  sometimes  re- 
quired, create  considerably  higher  prices 
than  exist  on  the  mainland.  As  an  ever 
increasing  proportion  of  the  mortgage 
appUcations  exceed  $45,000,  these  saving 
and  loan  associations  are  restricted  by 
law  in  their  ability  to  accept  them.  This 
places  an  urmecessary  and  harmful 
constraint  upon  both  the  financial  insti- 
tutions and  the  Individuals  purchasing  a 
home  and  thus  aggravates  an  already 
tight  housing  situation. 

This  bill  proposes  to  remedy  this  prob- 
lem by  amending  the  Home  Owners  Loan 
Act  of  1933  to  provide  for  a  50-percent 
escalator  clause  beyond  the  present  $45,- 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
tuid  Miv  TuNNEY)  : 
S.  3781.  A  bill  to  designate  a  bridge 
across  a  portion  of  Oakland  Harbor, 
Calif.,  as  the  "George  P.  Miller-Leland 
W.  Sweeney  Bridge."  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  name  a  bridge  across  a  portion  of  the 
Oakland  Harbor  in  California  as  the 
George  P.  Miller-Leland  W.  Sweeney 
Bridge.  My  distinguished  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  California  'Mr. 
TuNNEY)  joins  me  as  cosponsor  of  this 
bill. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  is  building  a  new  Fruitvale 
Bridge  between  the  cities  of  Alameda  and 
Oakland.  Calif.  The  bridge,  scheduled  for 
completion  early  next  year,  will  be  a  mod- 
em four-lane,  low-profile  span  with  a 
bascule-type  lift.  For  20  years.  Congress- 
man George  P.  Miller  and  former  Ala- 
meda County  Supervisor  Leland  W. 
Sweeney  worked  together  to  replace  the 
old  Fruitvale  Bridge.  Their  efforts  were 
successful  last  July  when  final  approval 
was  given  for  construction  of  the  new 
bridge.  George  P.  Miller  is  a  native  of 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  He  was  educated  at 
St.  Mary's  College  and  served  as  a  lieu- 
tenant, field  artillery.  In  World  War  I. 
He  was  fiist  elected  to  public  office  in 
1937  and  served  two  terms  in  the  Califor- 
nia State  Assembly.  In  1944.  he  was 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Congress  where  he 
has  represented  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  for  14  terms.  He  will  retire  this 
December  31.  Congressman  Miller  is 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Aeronautics:  he  was  special 
advisor  to  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  of  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Outer  Space;  and  in  1967.  he  was  the  re- 
cipient of  the  Robert  H.  Goddard  Memo- 
rial Trophy  for  "his  sustained  leadership 
in  the  formulation  and  execution  of  na- 
tional policy  contributing  Immeac^urably 
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to  the  remarkable  accomplishments  of 
the  U.S.  space  efforts." 

Leland  W.  Sweeney  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Alameda,  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cahfomia,  and  served  as  an  oflQcer 
in  "the  U.S.  Navy  from  1917  to  1921.  In 
1945,  he  successfully  ran  for  the  Alameda 
City  Council,  and  subsequently  was  ap- 
pointed mayor.  In  1955,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Alameda  Coimty  Board  of  Supervisors 
Ml  which  he  served  vmtil  retirement  in 
1970.  As  supervisor,  Leland  W.  Sweeney 
worked  to  improve  transportation  in 
Alameda  County.  He  authored  the  may- 
ors formula  allocations  to  the  13  incor- 
porated cities  in  Alameda  County  which 
gives  five-eighths  of  1  percent  of  the 
gasoline  tax  to  the  13  cities  to  pave,  up- 
keep or  repave  all  streets  of  major  im- 
portance. He  also  spearheaded  the  suc- 
cessful drive  to  get  BART  to  establish  its 
headquarters  In  Oakland. 

The  Alameda  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors has  passed  a  resolution  In  recog- 
nition of  the  outstanding  services  of 
George  Miller  and  Leland  Sweeney  and 
expressing  the  desire  to  change  the  name 
of  the  Fruitville  Bridge  to  honor  them.  It 
seems  most  appropriate  and  desirable 
that  the  new  bridge  be  named  the 
George  P.  Miller-Leland  W.  Sweeney 
Bridge. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3781 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
bridge  across  the  Oakland  tidal  canal,  a  part 
of  Oakland  Harbor,  California,  between  the 
cities  of  Oakland  and  Alameda,  California, 
authorized  for  modification  in  section  101  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1962  (Public 
Law  87-874) ,  which  Is  known  at  the  Fruit- 
vale  .Avenue  Bridge,  Is  hereby  designated  as 
the  ■ 'George  P.  MUler-Leland  W.  Sweeney 
Bridge".  Any  law,  regulation,  map,  document, 
record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  States 
which  refers  to  such  bridge  shall  be  deemed 
to  refer  to  such  bridge  as  the  "George  P. 
Miller-Leland  W.  Sweeney  Bridge". 


By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
8.  3782.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  restore  or  replace 
essential  railroad  facilities  and  equip- 
ment lost  or  destroyed  as  the  result  of 
natural  disasters  which  occurred  during 
the  month  of  June  1972.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

EMEP.GE.VCY      TB  ANSPORTATION      FACn-mZS      RES- 
TORATION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce 
legislation  to  authorize  up  to  $60  mil- 
lion in  emergency  Federal  assistance  for 
railroad  equipment  replacement  and  re- 
pairs urgently  needed  as  the  result  of 
severe  fiood  damage  suffered  following 
last  week's  tropical  storm  Agnes. 

Nine  major  railroads  serving  eastern 
seaboard  States  have  reported  damage 
Hearing  $30  mlllon  based  on  prelimi- 
nary estimates  alone.  The  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration  expects  this  figure 
to  climb  drastically  as  final  damage  fig- 
ures for  all  major  railroads,  as  well  as 


numerous  short  line  rail  carriers,  become 
available. 

There  Is  no  existing  Federal  program 
tmder  which  assistance  to  the  rallroEwis 
to  meet  this  imexpected — and  impre- 
ventable — emergency  can  be  extended. 
Congress  has  already  acted  to  provide 
substantial  relief  to  private  individuals 
and  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  Yet 
the  success  of  this  effort  is  tied  directly 
to  the  ability  of  the  railroads  to  pro\ide 
a  vital  transportation  link  for  goods  and 
services.  Total  recovery  from  the  wide- 
spread devastation  of  tropical  storm 
Agnes  will  be  pos^'ble  only  when — and 
if— full  railroad  service  is  restored. 

Four  eastern  railroads  suffering  heavy 
flood  damage  are  already  In  bankruptcy 
receivership ;  several  others  are  reported- 
ly on  the  verge  of  imminent  financial  col- 
lapse. 

Virtually  all  railroads  operating  in  the 
fiood  area  now  face  an  increasingly  criti- 
cal revenue  loss  situation  that  Is  two-fold 
in  nature:  on  the  one  hand,  railroads 
are  unable  to  provide  full  revenue  serv- 
ice because  of  losses  of  track,  rolling 
stock  and  other  related  operating  facil- 
ities; on  the  other,  major  Industries 
which  normally  provide  customer  rev- 
enues to  the  railroads  are  themselves  shut 
down,  some  E>erhaps  permanently. 

The  overall  economic  situation  Is  fur- 
ther comphcated  by  the  fact  that  a  num- 
ber of  industries,  not  directly  affected  by 
the  flood  themselves,  have  nevertheless 
had  to  suspend  or  curtail  production  be- 
cause of  interrupted  rail  service  Losses 
of  payroll  and  tax  revenues — although 
difficult  to  estimate — may  well  run  into 
millions  of  dollars,  adding  greatly  to  the 
measurable  burdens  already  suffered  as 
the  result  of  property  destruction. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation would  be  authorized  to  make 
available  to  applying  railroads  Federal 
assistance  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  to- 
tal of  $60  million.  Funds,  which  would  re- 
main available  through  June  30,  1975, 
could  be  used  only  for  repairs  to  or  re- 
placements of  tracks,  rolling  stock  and 
other  essential  railroad  facilities  required 
as  a  direct  result  of  last  week's  flooding. 
Two  forms  of  financial  assistance 
would  be  provided.  For  railroads  in  re- 
organization vmder  section  77  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  or  for  those  which  have 
reported  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  a  deficit  net  income  for  ei- 
ther of  their  last  2  fiscal  years.  Federal 
grants  would  be  authorized.  For  others, 
loans  would  be  available  under  ierms.  and 
conditions  identical  to  those  authorized 
under  section  234  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1970. 

In  no  event  could  any  one  railroad  ap- 
plv  for  more  than  25  percent  of  the  total 
funds  available.  Further,  imder  the  safe- 
guards of  a  "subrogation  of  claims"  pro- 
vision, the  Federal  Government  would  be 
compensated  for  any  assistance  rendered 
which  is  subsequently  covered  by  insur- 
ance claim  or  local  program  for  disaster 
relief. 

Mr.  President,  the  title  of  this  bUl— 
the  "Emergency  Transportation  Facili- 
ties Restoration  Act" — speaks  for  Itself. 
This  is  Indeed  an  emergency  situation 
which  requires  action  by  Congress  on  an 


emergency  basis,  especially'  If  we  are  to 

pass  this  measure  in  the  short  time  now 
remaining  before  the  pending  recess. 

In  my  opinion,  tliis  is  fair  legislation 
which  can  In  no  way  be  labeled  exce.-- 
slve  In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem which  it  is  Intended  to  solve.  I  urge 
prompt — and  favorable — consideration. 


By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.  3783.  A  bill  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction 
of  Federal  courts  to  issue  busing  orders 
based  on  race,  to  impase  a  moratorium 
on  the  issuance  of  such  orders,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

THE   IM^ER.^TI\'E    UTtD  TO  BNACT  EFFECTIVE 

ANTiBrarNO  legislation 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  In- 
dicated during  debate  last  night,  I  am 
determined  that  the  Senate  in  this  ses- 
sion must  face  up  to  the  urgent  need 
for  stronger,  more  effective  legislation  to 
cope  with  the  threat,  and  the  reality,  of 
forced  school  buslncr  ba^ed  on  race. 

I  was  inclined  to  press  for  a  vote  on 
mv  amendment  as  a  rider  to  this  pover- 
ty bill.  However.  I  decided  that  the 
chances  to  prevail  would  be  improved  by 
waiting  for  a  more  appropriate  oppor- 
tunity. 

Some  of  my  Republican  colleagues, 
whose  votes  are  Cissential.  urge  that  I  not 
hold  up  action  on  the  debt  ceiling  ex- 
tension which  must  be  parsed  before  to- 
morrow night  so  the  Government  can 
continue  to  pay  its  bills  Several  Demo- 
cratic colleagues,  who  support  my  views 
on  the  busing  issue,  urged  me  to  wait 
until  aft^r  the  Democratic  convention 
next  week. 

Furthermore.  I  was  confronted  with  a 
strong  signal  from  the  White  House  that 
this  particular  bill,  to  which  my  amend- 
ment would  be  a  rider,  is  headed  for  a 
veto  unless  the  Hruska  motion  Is 
adopted.  Unfortunately,  my  latest  vote 
cotmt  indicates  that  the  Hruska  motion 
will  not  prevail. 

Even  though  this  bill  does  not  present 
the  most  appropriate  opportunity  for 
such  a  vote,  as  I  stated  In  the  course  of 
the  debate  last  night,  I  serve  notice  on 
the  Senate  that  I  am  determined  to  see 
that  there  will  be  another  vote  in  this 
.session  on  a  strong,  effective  antibuslng 
pronslon — as  a  rider  to  another  bill.  If 
that  is  necessary. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  reminded  us,  it  is  true  that  Con- 
gress did  pass,  and  the  President  did  sisrn. 
the  hicher  education  bill  several  weeks 
ago  which  contains  a  provision  designed 
to  stay  or  postpone  busing  orders  while 
appeals  are  being  heard.  But  I  know  he 
will  also  recall  that  when  the  conference 
report  on  that  bill  wns  before  the  Senate. 
I  made  a  motion  that  It  be  recommitted 
to  conference  v^ith  mstructions  to 
strengthen  the  antibuslng  section.  Un- 
fortunately, the  motion  did  not  carry. 

Now,  in  line  witli  my  concern,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Attorney  (general  have  expressed  serious 
doubts  about  the  effectiveness  and  appli- 
cability of  the  stay  provision  in  situa- 
tions such  as  the  Detroit  case. 

Thousands  of  people  who  hve  In  the 
MetropohUn    Detroit    area    are    keenly 
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and  deeply  disturbed  about  the  possibil- 
ity that  a  resourceful,  determined  Fed- 
eral judge  may  be  able  to  circumvent  the 
purpose  of  that  stay  provision. 

The  argument  has  been  made  here  on 
the  floor  that  my  amendment  would  not 
be  germane  to  this  poverty  legislation. 
Actually,  an  excellent  case  could  be  made 
that  it  would  be  ver\-  relevant.  Those  who 
suffer  the  most — those  who  pay  the 
preat-est  penalty — when  cross-district 
busing  is  ordered  are  youngsters  of  the 
poor.  When  forced  busing  is  ordered,  the 
wealthy  have  a  choice  that  is  not  avail- 
able to  the  poor  or  middle  income  fam- 
ilies. The  wealthy  have  the  option  of 
sending  their  children  to  private 
schools — and  many  of  those  who  advo- 
cate busing  do  just  that. 

Every  poll  that  has  been  taken  Indi- 
cates that  a  ma,jority  of  black  parents — 
as  well  as  white  parents — are  opposed 
to  forced  busing.  Black  parents,  like 
white  parents,  want  quality  education 
for  their  children.  They  want  their  chil- 
dren to  have  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  extracurricular  activities — to 
play  on  the  basketball  team  or  the  foot- 
ball team  after  school,  and  t-o  have  the 
beneflt  of  parent  participation  In  a 
neighborhood  PTA. 

Cross-district  busing  denies  the  chil- 
dren and  the  poor  such  opportunities 
and  requires  them  instead  to  pay  a  pen- 
alty— to  waste  their  time,  as  well  as  the 
taxpayers'  money,  by  riding  buses 

The  greatest  need  is  for  more  and  bet- 
ter teachers  in  the  inner-city — better 
teachers  who  are  dedicated  and  willing 
to  work  with  the  best  interests  of  their 
students  in  mind. 

The  amendment  for  which  I  seek  con- 
sideration is  ver>-  simple.  The  key  pro- 
vision reads  as  follows : 

No  court  of  the  tJnlted  States  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  .  Issue  any  order  .  .  requiring 
that  p'jpU.s  be  transported  to  or  from  school 
on  the  basis  of  their  race,  color  or  religion. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  includes 
the  protx)sal  advanced  by  the  President 
for  a  moratorium  on  busing  orders.  Such 
a  moratorium  would  be  effective  and 
particularly  helpful  pending  a  court  t«st 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  provision 
which  denies  court   iiu-isdiction. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  a  respectable 
difference  of  opinion  In  the  legal  com- 
munity as  to  its  constitutionality  of  my 
proposal  to  withdraw  court  jurisdiction 
to  issue  busing  orders.  But,  having  stud- 
ied the  question  at  some  length  and  in 
.some  depth,  I  share  the  view  of  a  dis- 
tingui.'ihed  constitutional  scholar,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  'Mr. 
Ervini,  who  is  convinced  that  Congress 
does  have  the  power  under  article  III, 
of  the  Constitution  to  so  limit  the  juris- 
diction of  Federal  courts. 

As  almost  everyone  who  reads  the 
newspapers  L^  well  aware,  a  Federal  judge 
recently  Is.'^ued  an  order  affecting  the 
whole  metropolitan  area  of  Detroit,  in- 
cluding 52  other  cities  and  commtmltles 
in  three  coimties.  The  judge  has  ap- 
pointed a  nine  member  panel  and  re- 
quired that  within  45  days  a  final  plan 
be  drawn  which  will  affect  thou'^ands 
and  thoasands  of  children,  and  will  re- 
quire the  wasteful  expenditure  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  busing.  Unfortunately, 
the  Detroit  school  district  Is  bankrupt 


now;  it  cannot  meet  its  budget  require- 
ments. In  a  recent  election,  a  proposal 
on  the  ballot  to  provide  some  relief  for 
Detroit  schools  through  a  mlllage  In- 
crease was  flatly  turned  down  by  the 
voters.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  voted 
as  they  did  because  of  the  overhanging 
threat  of  forced  busing. 

Unfortunately,  this  has  been  the  pat- 
tern during  the  last  year  or  so,  not  only 
In  Detroit,  but  throughout  the  whole 
three-coimty  metropolitan  Detroit  area. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  every  school  dis- 
trict near  Detroit  when  a  request  has 
been  made  in  recent  months  for  addi- 
tional millage  the  request  has  been  re- 
jected bv  the  voters. 

Of  course,  this  should  not  be  surpris- 
ing. Why  would  parents  vote  to  increase 
their  .school  taxes  when  they  read  In  the 
newspapers  that  within  a  short  time  their 
children  will  be  bused  away  from  the 
area  to  another  school  district  20  or  30 
miles  away. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  imperative  that 
Congress  face  up  to  this  issue:  that  ac- 
tion be  taken  soon  to  make  sure  that  or- 
ders such  as  that  indicated  by  the  De- 
troit judge  will  not  be  put  Into  effect — 
so  that  Congress  and  the  Nation  can  get 
on  with  the  business  of  trying  to  provide 
quality  education  for  all  children,  regard- 
less of  rac«.  Until  we  put  this  threat  of 
forced  busing  behind  us,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  make  real  progress  in  that  di- 
rection. 


ber  15,  1972,  as  "National  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  Week." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    2108 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Wj'oming  (Mr.  Hansen)  , 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  CMr.  Hartke)  , 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Hughes), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Saxbe)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  fMr.  Stafford), 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
madgeK  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thtjrmond)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2108,  a  bill  to  amend 
chapters  17  and  31  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  availability  of 
comprehensive  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tative services  and  programs  for  certain 
disabled  veterans  suffering  from  alco- 
holism, drug  dependence  and  alcohol  or 
di-ug  abase  disability,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    3641 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWFiKER^  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3641,  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Energy  Resources  Advisory  Board. 

S.    3698 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  ''Mr.  Stevens) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3698,  a  bill 
to  promote  the  development  of  an  export 
trade  among  small  businesses  not  now 
engaged  extensivelv  in  exporting. 

SENATE   JOINT  RESOLUTION    238 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Hruska,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  236,  a  joint  resolution 
to  puthorize  and  request  the  President 
to  proclaim  the  week  beginning  Octo- 


.ADDITIONAL     COSPONSORS     OF     A 
RESOLUTION 

SEN.\TE    RESOLUTION    273 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  ''Mr.  Hartke),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  ''Mr.  Metcalf), 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
Proxmire)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  273,  calling  on  the 
President  to  propose  an  extension  of  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  to  include  under- 
ground testing. 


PUBLIC    DEBT    LIMITATIONS- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    13  14 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BENNETT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  15390)  to  provide  for  a 
4-month  extension  of  the  present  tem- 
porary level  in  the  public  debt  limitation. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    131S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  pronosed  by  him  to 
the  bill   'H.R.  15390),  supra. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


MINIMUM  WAGE  COVFJIAGE  FOR 
YOUNG  AMERICANS  IN  THE  FAIR 
LABOR  STANDARDS  AMETnTDMENTS 
OF  1972 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  resume.'^  its  activities  on  July 
17.  following  its  recess,  we  are  scheduled 
to  begin  the  consideration  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1972. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  retains  the 
present  law  regarding  minimum  wage 
coverage  for  young  Americans  who  are 
students. 

However,  an  effort  will  be  made  when 
the  bill  comes  up  for  consideration  to 
establish  a  youth  differential  that  would 
permit  employers  to  discriminate  by  pay 
ing  all  young  Americans  less  than  the 
minimum  wage  established  for  older 
workers. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  officials 
of  three  organizations  that  represent 
young  Americans  in  which  the  organiza- 
tions state  their  views  in  opposition  to 
establishment  of  a  youth  differential  in 
the  minimum  wage  laws. 

The  three  organizations  suggest  that 
the  views  of  young  Americaas  may  not 
have  been  well-publicized  on  this  point 
up  to  this  time. 

Because  I  tliink  it  is  Important  that  all 
Senators  be  aware  of  the  views  of  the.se 
three  organizations,  and  becau.se  I  think 
these  views  may  be  helpful  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  Its  consideration  of  the  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  I  have 
received  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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JUNI   26,    1972. 
Hon.  Robert    T.    Stafford. 
U.S.   Senate, 
Washirigtori,    DC. 

Dear  Senator  Stafford:  We  strongly  op- 
pose any  attempt  to  expand  and  reinforce 
a  substandard  minimum  wage  for  young  peo- 
ple and  students.  We  have  found  the  reac- 
tion of  our  newly-enfranchised  constituency 
across  the  country  to  be  nearly  unanimous 
rejection  of  this  substitute  for  the  commit- 
tee proposal. 

Young  people  do  not  work  Just  to  buy 
candy,  cosmetics,  and  Corvettes — they  work 
to  make  a  living  and  to  pay  the  ever  Increas- 
ing costs  of  college  and  vocational  schools — 
exempt  from  the  wage-price  freeze.  They  face 
the  same  sky-rocketing  costs  that  all  Ameri- 
cans do. 

We  reject  the  fallacy  that  a  differential 
wage  rate  will  create  jobs  for  youth.  It  Is 
doubtful  that  proflt-mlnded  employers  will 
create  Jobs  for  youth  In  any  quantity.  How- 
ever, the  type  of  Jobs  Involved  with  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  may  allow  employ- 
ment of  young  workers  as  replacements  for 
more  expensive  older  workers  This  will  serve 
to  reinforce  the  divisions  between  young 
people  and  the  rest  of  the  American  working 
force,  thus  creating  new  social  tenslon-s.  The 
only  ways  to  lower  the  unemployment  rate  of 
any  group  are  to  (1)  improve  the  economic 
conditions,  or  (2)  to  provide  decent  paying 
Jobs  through  a  public  empIo\Tnent  system, 
but  not  by  undercutting  other  workers. 

The  certification  procedures  presently  In 
existence  under  the  Labor  Department  are 
the  only  means  of  enforcing  the  minority 
proposal  of  protecting  Jobs  of  older  workers. 
By  certifying  that  they  are  not  eliminating 
Jobs  for  full  time  older  workers,  the  program 
allows  those  employers  who  would  like  to 
hire  young  workers  but  could  do  so  only  at  a 
lower  wage  an  option.  This  program,  how- 
ever, would  not  set  off  a  downward  realign- 
ment of  wages  for  young  people. 

Congressmen  who  have  Interpreted  silence 
from  young  people  to  mean  consent  are 
aware  that  they  have  made  no  efforts  to  In- 
form their  student  constituency  of  these 
proposed  changes.  Students  and  yo\ing  peo- 
ple win  be  informed  about  their  Congress- 
men and  Senators,  and  will  InsL^^t  that  their 
views  and  interests  be  fairly  represented 
Students  and  young  peoples  have  finally  won 
the  right  to  vote,  and  will  not  be  relegat,ed 
to  the  status  of  second-claes  citizens,  eco- 
nomically or  politically. 
Sincerely, 

Margert  Tabankin, 
President,  United  States  National  Stu- 
dent Association. 

Layton   Olson, 
Executive    Director.    National    Student 
Lobby. 

George    D.   Roberts. 
Director,  Labor  University  Alliance. 


STEADY  RISE  IN  DRUG  MISUSE 
AND  ADDICTION 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  the 
steady  rise  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  ad- 
diction in  America  has  reached  epidemic 
proportions.  Drug  rehabilitation  should 
head  our  list  of  national  priorities.  Our 
inner  cities  are,  and  have  been,  pene- 
trated with  drug  traffic  and  massive  drug 
addiction  for  decades:  our  suburbs  and 
rural  areas  are  now  feeling  the  same 
pangs  of  drug  abuse;  our  Vietnam  vet- 
erans are  returning  to  the  United  States 
addicted  to  heroin  and  other  hard  drugs. 
Is  not  it  time  for  our  Nation  to  institute 
"effective"  rehabilitative  programs  and 
policies?  True,  in  recent  years,  drug 
abuse  preventive  programs  have  been  in- 
stituted on  everj-  level — control  of  heroin 


trafiBc,  drug  treatment,  apprehension  of 
marihuana  users — however,  the  sad  fact 
remains  that  drug  addiction  is  still  ris- 
ing. Many  of  our  programs  are  impotent 
and  ineffective  in  combatting  this  crisis. 

The  National  Coordinating  Council  on 
Drug  Education,  in  its  testimony  before 
the  Democratic  Party  Platform  Com- 
mittee on  June  17,  1972.  recommends 
that  a  different  approach  be  taken  in 
dealing  with  America's  drug  problem: 

Tlie  real  task  Is  not  treating  the  addict, 
but  keeping  future  generations  from  becom- 
ing addicts,  .^nd  what  this  calls  for  Is  a 
reordering  of  priorities;  a  balancing  of  fund- 
ing and  programming  so  that  the  emphasis 
is  on  this  preventive  medicine  of  InteUlgent 
education,  and  away  from  the  million  dollar 
'band  aids'  of  apprehension  and  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  testi- 
mony of  the  National  Coordinatmg 
Council  on  Drug  Education  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  and  consideration  of  my 
colleagues.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
this  testimony  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Ti:stimony  by  Richard  M.  Earle,  President, 

National  Coordinating  Council  on  Drug 

Education  Before  the  Democratic  Party 

Platform     Cov.mittee,     St.     Louis,     Mo., 

June  17,   1972 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen :  I  am  moet  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of 
the  National  Coordinating  CouncU  on  Drug 
Education  to  this  distinguished  panel. 

My  tenure  as  President  of  the  Council  has. 
as  of  this  afternoon,  been  exactly  ten  days. 
So  I  have  invited  two  of  my  expert  colleagues 
to  Join  me.  And  I  expect  to  defer  to  them  a 
lot  during  the  question  period.  They  are: 
our  Executive  Director.  Peter  Hammond  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  a  member  of  our  Sci- 
entific Advisory  Committee,  Dr.  Jerome  Shen, 
who  represents  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics  here  in  St.  Louis. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  Coordinating 
Council  was  founded  in  1969  In  Washington, 
DC.  a.s  a  non-partisan,  independently- 
funded  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
ordinating education  and  information  efforts 
of  organizations  concerned  with  drug  educa- 
tion. As  of  this  date,  we  have  an  active  mem- 
bership of  130  organizations.  And  they  repre- 
sent a  true  .spectrum  cf  approaches  to  the 
subject.  Among  our  mem.bers  are  the  .Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  the  AMA.  the  AFL  CIO,  NAACP,  and 
Y.O.tr.  and  RAP,  two  fairly  new  organiza- 
tions that  function  effectively  on  the  street 
side  of  the  drug  scene. 

One  of  the  Council's  key  functions  Is  the 
evaluation  of  drug  education  programs  and 
the  encouragement  and  publicizing  of  those 
the  Council  deems  effective 

But  one  of  ottr  members  said  to  me  the 
other  day  that  the  thing  the  Cour.cU  Is 
best  at.  Is  telling  people  what  not  to  do! 

This  Is  a  less  whimsical  comment  than 
It  might  seem.  It  Is  a  reflection  of  an  un- 
healthy situation  that  has  resulted  from  a 
whole  complexity  of  causes  and  Inter-related 
forces. 

Tlie  hysteria  which  followed  the  first  pub- 
lic .admission  that  ■w.-e  might  be  faced  with 
a  national  epidemic  of  drug  abuse,  caused 
a  lot  of  truly  well-meaning  people  to  ru.sli 
Ir.to  the  drug  education  field,  with  some- 
tlnies  disastrous  results.  Many  of  the  efforts 
were  plainly  counter-productive  .  .  espe- 
cially as  they  addres.sed  themselves  to  our 
young.  After  all.  said  the  kids,  anything  that 
causes  an  entire  generation  of  adults  to  get 
this  "up-tight"  must  be  worth  looking  Into 
And,  there  was  a  lot  of  "fad"  drug  experi- 


mentation. But  as  the  fad  tarnished  we  were 
left  with  the  sad  realization  of  the  many 
tragic  consequences  of  this  wave  of  drug 
experimentation.  And  the  cost  In  federal 
dollars  of  apprehending  the  criminals  It  has 
created,  and  the  treating  of  victims  of  ad- 
diction, Is  an  enormous,  hourly-bloating 
number.  The  cost  In  human  life  and  misery 
Is  Inestimable. 

And  so.  with  the  passing  of  8om»  of 
the  hysteria,  and  the  hard  realization  of 
the  cost  of  this  problem,  the  time  has  never 
been  better  for  a  rational  approach  to  the 
drug  abuse  situation  In  America  today.  A 
situation  which  we  believe  Is  high  on  the 
list  of  things  that  seriously  worry  the  Amer- 
ican voter.  And  a  situation  which  each  po- 
litical party  must  deal  with  as  It  formulates 
Its  1972  platform. 

So  our  reason  for  being  here  today  Is  to 
suggest  some  of  the  ways  that  we  believe 
that  situation  should  be  tackled  Inciden- 
tally, we  have  offered  to  make  a  similar 
presentation  to  your  coUeagues  on  the  Re- 
publican platform  committee  in  August  We 
would  also  like  to  commend  you  for  sched- 
uling our  t^-stlmony  In  your  hearings  on 
health  and  welfare  here  In  St.  Louis.  It's 
interesting  to  note  that  the  only  reference 
to  drugs  In  the  1968  platforms  of  both  par- 
ties Is  contained  In  the  sections  on  Justice 
and  law  and  crime ! 

Statistics  are  sometimes  misused  to  give 
the  wrong  Impression.  But  I  would  like  to 
nuote  several  for  you  that  I  don't  think 
are  subject  to  any  misinterpretation; 

It  costs  $18,750  to  make  each  narcotics 
arrest  (excluding  state  and  local  costs)  and 
approximately  $8,500  per  year  to  rehabili- 
tate an  addict:  or  $1,500  to  maintain  him 
on  methadone.  But,  to  prevent  him  from 
ever  becoming  an  addict,  to  educate  and 
arm  him  against  drug  temptation,  we  spend 
a  comparative  pittance:  about  26  cents  per 
capita  per  year,  to  reach  children  12  years 
old  and  under.  And  In  the  Council's  view, 
as  much  as  SCT  of  the  materials  purchased 
with  this  money  are   Inaccurate. 

So  this  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  do  that 
thing  that  the  Council  does  best.  To  tell 
you  what  we.  as  a  nation  are  doing  wrong: 
For.  as  should  be  obvious  from  the  pre- 
ceding statistics,  the  fact  that  so  much  time, 
money,  and  energy  is  going  into  drug  appre- 
hension, treatment,  and  rehabilitation.  Is  im- 
pressive evidence  of  the  failure  of  the  entire 
drug  abuse  prevention  program.  The  real  task 
Is  not  treating  the  addict,  but  keeping  future 
generations  from  becoming  addicts' 

And  what  this  really  calls  for  Is  a  reorder- 
ing of  priorities;  a  balancing  of  funding  and 
programming  so  that  the  emphasis  Is  on  the 
preventive  medicine  of  intelligent  education, 
and  away  from  the  million  dollar  "bsuid  aids" 
of    apprehension    and    treatment. 

But  before  digging  deeply  into  what  we 
believe  constitutes  sound  drug  education, 
let  me  touch  on  three  subjects  that  have 
received  so  much  publicity,  that  it  would 
probably  be  wrong  to  omit  them  today. 

First,  control  of  heroin  traffic.  Second. 
treatment.  And  finally,  the  whole  issue  of 
marijuana  and  the  Marihuana  Commission 
Report. 

■While  these  are  separate  and  somewhat 
disparate  subjects  .  .  .  they  all  have  created 
a  similar  kind  of  reaction:  public  hysteria 
has  pushed  us  to  short-term  "action"  solu- 
tions And  the  well-publicized  rush  to  react 
has  often  only  worsened  the  situation  it  is 
meant  to  correct. 

The  first  subject  Is  a  perfect  example  of 
this:  the  highlv  publicized  effort*  to  achieve 
International  control  of  heroin  traffic. 

It  Is  hard  to  argue  with  the  stance  that 
a  closer  cooperation  with  opium-producing 
nations,  and  closer  sun-elllance  of  heroin 
processing  activities  in  other  countries  will 
tiltimately  have  an  effect  on  the  amount  of 
heroin  available  on  the  streets  ol  Harleai- 
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And  yet.  in  our  eagerness  tor  tangible 
si)lutlfiU3.  these  highly  visible  steps  may  serve 
to  derail  the  essential  thing  that  should  be 
done  now  to  remove,  through  education  and 
local  social  change,  the  high  Incidence  of 
heroin  use. 

A  citizen  can  feel  very  optimistic  when  he 
reads  In  the  paper  of  the  conversion  of  a 
T'.irklsh  poppy- farmer  to  a  less  toxic 
crop  .  .  and  yet  one  needs  only  "Ake  a  stroll 
through  Watts  and  realize  that  the  Impact 
upon  thAt  community  of  any  mldeastern 
accomplishments  wlU  be  a  long-time  coming. 

A  more  direct  way  to  control  heroin  traffick- 
ing In  any  community  Is  to  Institute  major 
reforms  In  the  Judicial  process.  When  the 
heroin  pusher  Ls  not  able  to  obtain  bail  and 
release  in  two  hours  In  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
.  .  .  when  the  court  schedules  become  un- 
Jammed  so  that  arrests  can  lead  to  quick  con- 
victions .  ,  ,  when  treatment  la  accepted  as 
an  alternative  to  incarceration  .  ,  .  when 
entrapment  practices  are  discouraged  and 
law  enforcement  efforts  are  concentrated  on 
the  high  level  dealer  .  .  .  then  we  may  start 
to  stem  the  tide. 

But  still,  the  over-rldlng  priority  must  be 
for  strong  community-education  programs, 
so  that  even  though  some  addicting  drugs  are 
available,  the  drive  toward  their  use  will  be 
le.ssened. 

All  of  this  makes  a  lot  less  headlines  than 
the  negotiating  of  a  treaty  with  a  foreign 
country,  a  major  goal  of  this  party's  1968 
platform.  But  the  results  can  be  a  lot  more 
meaningful  In  the  long  run. 

Treatment  of  the  addict  Is  a  matter  of 
Intense  public  concern.  Eispeclally  given  the 
large  numbers  of  returning  GI's.  who  are 
bringing  with  them  a  history  of  e.xperlmenta- 
tlon  with  the  Incredibly  pure  heroin  avail- 
able on  the  streets  of  Saigon  and  other  cities 
of  Southeast  Asia. 

This  Is  a  problem  which  the  kinds  of  long- 
range  educational  programs  we  are  suggest- 
ing might  have  stemmed.  Nevertheless  the 
ne.xt  administration  will  have  to  deal  with  It. 

As  a  step  In  that  direction,  we  would  urge 
you  to  consider  the  total  treatment  aiid  re- 
habilitation of  all  addicted  and  drug-de- 
pendent OI's  The  subjecting  of  our  young 
men  to  the  easy  access  of  heroin  ampheta- 
mines, barbiturates  and  other  drugs  must  be 
considered  a  senice-lnflcted  risk.  And  we 
must.  In  all  conscience  take  full  responsibil- 
ity for  those  who  have  fallen  prey  to  this 
easy  blunting  of  their  waking  nightmares  or 
this  deceptively  simple  relieving  of  the  end- 
less boredom  in  between. 

Methadone  Is  a  highly-publicized  heroin 
substitute.  But  we  believe  along  with  many 
professionals  who  work  dally  with  It,  that  It  Is 
not  the  panacea  It  has  been  publicized  to  be 
It  Is  the  crutch  without  the  rehabilitation. 
It  Is  at  best,  an  Interim  maintenance  for 
some  Individuals.  Once  again  here,  there  has 
been  a  rush  to  correct  a  bad  situation,  with 
little  long-term  view  It  should  be  noted  by 
this  body  that  already  there  has  sprung  up 
a  strong  gras.'^roots  resentment  within  a  num- 
ber of  black  communities  against  the  substi- 
tution of  methadone  addiction  for  heroin  ad- 
diction .K  vocal  minority  has  viewed  this  as 
Just  another  device  to  keep  the  addict  sub- 
jected to  the  rules  and  schedules  of  the  "es- 
tablishment " 

On  the  heels  of  the  highly-publicized  Mari- 
huana Commission  Report,  some  public  no- 
tice must  be  paid  to  the  volatile  matter  of  the 
legal  status  of  private  marijuana  use  This 
has  been  a  matter  of  much  discussion  by  the 
members  of  the  Council.  As  diverse  as  the 
membership  might  seem.  It  was  agreed  at 
our  3rd  Annual  Meeting  last  year  that:  "The 
application  of  laws  agalnat  the  possession 
and  use  of  marijuana  which  treat  the  mari- 
juana user  as  a  criminal,  frequently  causes 
serious  social,  economic  and  psychological 
consequen-es  for  the  Individual  and  society 
that  appear  to  be  more  serious  than  any  ap- 
parent direct  consequence  of  using  the  sub- 
stance. These  laws  and  variations  in  enforce- 


ment appear  to  contribute  to  a  lack  of  respect 
among  young  people  for  laws  In  general  and 
drug  control  laws  In  particular." 

And  bearing  In  mind  that  the  Marijuana 
Commission's  findings  deal  mainly  with  adult 
use.  It  might  interest  this  group  that  in  a 
poll  of  all  our  members.  25%  officially  en- 
dorsed regulation  of  the  drug  within  the 
commission's  policy  to  discourage  use,  50% 
officially  endorsed  partial  prohibition  of  mari- 
juana, and  25'!,  endorsed  total  prohibition. 
Nevertheless.  In  a  separate  section,  each  of 
the  respondents  were  asked  for  their  per- 
sonal (non-ofBclal)  opinion.  In  this  response, 
SO'"-,  endorsed  regulation;  44%  endorsed  par- 
tial prohibition;  and  only  8%  endorsed  total 
prohibition.  Again,  while  60%  agreed  with 
the  report  officially,  84%  of  our  member  rep- 
resentatives personally  agreed. 

Nobody  has  complete  answers  to  the  mari- 
juana situation.  And  the  Council  has  taken 
no  public  position  on  the  subject  other  than 
to  urge  the  de-crlmlnallzatlon  of  private 
possession. 

Nevertheless.  It  may  be  Interesting  to  this 
group  to  note  the  growing  private  acceptance 
among  the  drug  education  "establishment" 
of  many  of  the  commission's  findings. 

But  now,  let  us  talk  about  the  preventive 
medicine  we  have  alluded  to  throughout  this 
report  which  Is,  in  our  opinion,  the  only  pos- 
sible long-term  solution  to  the  problems  of 
drug  misuse:  the  careful  education  of  all  our 
citizens. 

And  we  feel  this  education  should  be  only 
partially  Implemented  In  our  schools! 

AU  over  America,  bright,  aware  students 
are  yawning  as  the  lights  go  out  In  their  as- 
semblies of  classrooms,  and  the  bored  chorus 
rises  to  celling:  "Here  comes  the  drug  film!" 

The  Council  regularly  reviews  drug  films. 
It  recommends  less  than  6%  of  them  for  use 
In  schools  and  other  environments.  And  yet, 
it  believes  that  this  Is  only  a  small  first  step. 
School  administrators  and  curriculum  ad- 
visors are  the  ones  who  really  need  the  edu- 
cation. How  much  better  to  use  the  routes  of 
heroin  traffic  as  a  carefully-positioned  lesson 
in  Geography  ...  to  learn  of  the  advent  of 
large-scale  morphine  addiction  In  this  coun- 
try during  the  ClvU  War  as  part  of  a  regular 
history  class  ...  to  view  Coleridge's  "Kubla 
Khan"  as  a  drug  Induced  poem  In  a  high 
school  English  class.  The  days  when  we  must 
never  discuss  drug  abuse  are  past. 

The  young  are  totally  aware  of  its  existence 
in  our  society.  And  so,  carefully-positioned 
discussions  of  its  historical  and  literary  ori- 
gins for  example,  are  perhaps  a  far  better 
way  to  deal  with  It  In  schools.  This  tech- 
nique seems  universally  better  able  to  pro- 
voke healthy,  non-hostile  dlscuselon. 

But  the  school  is  only  one  place  that  we 
must  seek  to  do  this  Job. 

Every  one  has  sought  to  find  the  vlUaln. 
The  true  fiendish  architect  of  the  drug  prob- 
lem. First  It  was  rock  music.  Then  It  was  my 
profession,  advertising.  Then  It  was  the  war, 
or  the  media,  or  X-rated  films,  or  even  Doc- 
tor Sj>ock ! 

But  our  view  Is  that  It  really  starts  right 
m  that  most  precious  of  American  Institu- 
tions, the  family.  And  the  child  of  an  alco- 
holic father  or  an  over-tranqulUzed  mother 
Is  far  more  likely  to  turn  to  drugs  than  one 
who  simply  grooves  on  Beatles  lyrics.  And  so, 
that  Is  where  the  money  and  dedication  and 
the  planning  must  be  focused:  within  the 
community  .  .  .  among  the  families. 

There  are  no  easy  solutions,  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  There  are  no  chemical  or  legal  or 
even  moral  panaceas.  No  subject  this  com- 
plex which  Is  Intertwined  with  human  be- 
havior will  have  any.  But  we  believe  that  a 
well-Integrated  re-ordering  of  priorities  this 
year  could  eiUow  platform  committees  in 
future  years  to  concentrate  on  issues  which 
seek  to  uplift  the  lot  of  our  citizens,  instead 
of  searching  for  ways  to  undo  the  self- 
inflicted  damage  of  a  substantial  segment  of 
our  population. 

I've  used  some  cold  statistics  here  today. 


But  I'd  like  to  end  my  prepared  remarks  on 
a  somewhat  more  personal  note. 

I'm  a  writer  by  profession.  And  I  think 
writers  are  especially  sensitive  to  the  Ironies 
of  life.  A  very  Ironic  thing  occurred  last 
Tuesday  night  while  I  was  sitting  In  my  office 
in  New  York,  putting  down  some  thoughts 
for  this  presentation.  At  that  exact  moment 
my  apartment,  on  the  upper  West  Side  of 
Manhattan,  was  being  robbed.  And  the  police 
confirmed  that  the  whole  pattern  of  the 
thing  Indicated  the  work  of  an  addict. 

Nothing  Irreplaceable  was  taken.  But  the 
thing  that  was  felt  most  deeply  was  the 
loss  of  my  daughter's  type-.vriter.  She's  Just 
ten  years  old,  and  something  of  a  writer  her- 
self. And  this  was  her  ten-year-old  birthday 
present.  And  absolutely  her  most  precious 
possession.  After  she  finished  crying,  she  said 
very  seriously  to  me:  "Daddy,  I'd  like  to  write 
a  letter  to  the  Council  about  how  I  feel  about 
this."  I  said:  "No  •  •  •  don't  write  It  to 
the  CoimcU.  If  you  make  it  short,  and  good, 
maybe  I'll  read  it  this  Saturday  in  St.  Louis 
to  a  group  of  Senators  and  Congressmen  and 
other  people  who  are  in  a  position  to  really 
do  something  about  the  cause  of  a  thing  like 
this."  Id  like  to  read  you  her  letter. 

"Dear  Sirs: 

"I'm  Melissa  Earle  and  my  home  was  robbed 
and  my  family  thinks  that  a  Junkie  robbed 
it.  And  my  whole  Impression  is  that  anyone 
who  will  stick  a  needle  Into  his  arm  and  then 
steal  a  kid's  typewriter  Is  pretty  sad.  I  mean 
that  It's  plain  sick  and  maybe  you  could  do 
something  about  it,  or  at  least  try?  Please 
try.  Thanks. 

"Yours  truly, 

"Melissa  Earus." 

Melissa  goes  to  the  fourth  grade  at  P.S,  84 
In  Manhattan.  Her  class  Is  a  terrific  mixture 
of  kids.  They're  all  bright.  And  they  all  have 
great  potential.  But  I  couldn't  help  but 
wonder  sadly  as  I  read  her  letter  how  many 
of  those  kids,  ten  years  from  now,  may  be 
forced  to  steal  a  ten-year-old's  typewriter  to 
support  a  drug  habit  they  acquired  because 
of  Ignorance.  And  how  much  federal  money 
may  have  to  be  expended  to  apprehend  them. 
And  treat  them. 

We  cov.ld  reach  these  kinds.  Now.  If  we  do 
It  with  planning,  and  funding  and  Intelli- 
gence, and  a  thoughtful  balance  of  our  ef- 
forts. And  I  know  that  the  130  member  or- 
ganizations of  the  Council  would  stand  here, 
if  they  could,  and  say,  most  urgently,  along 
with  my  Melissa  •  •  •  "please  try."  Thank 
you. 


PR.'VISE    FOR    AMBASSADOR 
INGERSOLL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
by  Elizabeth  Pond,  published  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  June  26, 
1972,  reports  on  Interviews  with  Japa- 
nese and  Americans  in  Tokyo  concern- 
ing the  "good  first  impression"  created 
bv  our  npw  Ambassador  to  Japan,  Mr. 
Robert  S.  Ingersoll. 

According  to  Miss  Pond,  the  Amba-s- 
sador  has  received  good  marks  from 
Japane.'^e  government  officials,  business- 
men and  journalists,  as  well  as  Amer- 
ican diplomats  and  businessmen.  They 
say  of  Mr.  Ingersoll  that  he  Is  open- 
minded,  receptive  and  hard  working. 
"All  referred  to  Mr.  IngensoITs  omnivor- 
ous appetite  for  every  po.'ssible  meeting 
with  Japanese  groups.  They  appreciated 
that  in  these  meetings  the  .Embassador 
is  a  good  and  'conspicuous'  listener." 

Miss  Pond  reports  that  an  Amer- 
ican basiness  executive  in  Tokyo  com- 
mented that  for  the  first  time — 

We're  staking  out  common  ground  be- 
tween businessmen  and  the  embassy.  We're 
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talking  to  each   other  more   amicably — It's 
a  real  beginning. 

She  also  states  that  the  embassy  staff 
is  immensely  pleased  vrith  their  new 
boss.  One  junior  officer  described  him 
as  an  "ideal"  ambassador,  and  another 
said  that  embas.sy  morale  was  high 
under  Mr.  Ingersoll's  leadership. 

I  am  happy  to  bring  Miss  Pond's  re- 
port to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  be- 
cause I  have  known  Mr.  Ingersoll  for 
many  years  and  had  predicted  that  he 
would  make  a  great  ambassador.  I  am 
especially  happy  to  know  that  the 
United  States  is  so  well  represented  in 
Japan. 


THE  SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVITTES  CON- 
TROL BOARD:   AN  ALIEN  RELIC 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
and  House  conferees  meeting  on  the 
appropriations  bill  for  the  Departments 
of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the 
Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  have 
an  opportunity  to  put  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  where  it  be- 
longs— in  the  historj-  books. 

They  can  do  that  by  supporting  the 
Senate's  position  to  delete  the  entire 
$450,000  appropriation  for  the  SACB 
from  the  bill.  The  Senate  took  that 
stance  on  June  15  when  it  voted  by  the 
resounding  margin  of  42  to  25  to  cut 
off  funds  for  the  Board. 

The  size  of  that  margin.  I  believe, 
was  based  in  large  measure  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Board  has  been  a  waste  of 
the  taxpayers'  money.  It  has  spent  $6.75 
million  in  the  course  of  doing  verj'  little 
over  its  22-year  history. 

This  year,  the  SACB  requested  $706.- 
000  to  continue  its  fruitless  undertakings, 
but  the  House  wisely  cut  the  appropri- 
ation back  to  $450,000.  the  same  level  as 
last  year.  The  Senate,  of  course,  voted 
to  do  away  with  the  entire  appropriation. 

The  SACB  is  a  relic  of  the  time  when 
McCarthyism  ran  rampant  in  this  great 
Nation,  when  many  people  thought  they 
saw  Communists  hiding  under  everv  bed 
and  behind  every  rosebu.sh.  The  Board 
was  created  during  that  time  to  ferret 
out  and  register  Communists  and  Com- 
munist-front, Communist-action  and 
Communist-infiltrated  organizations. 

The  courts  have  found  most  of  the 
Board's  functions  under  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, and  as  a  result  thereof,  the  SACB 
has  had  virtually  nothing  to  do  except 
draw  its  breath  and  salar>'. 

Efforts  by  Congress  and  by  President 
Nixon  to  revive  the  SACB  have  proved  in- 
effective. The  latest  effort.  President  Nix- 
on's Executive  Order  11605  of  July  2,  1971, 
was  the  subject  of  hearings  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers,  of  which  I  am  honored  to  serve 
as  Chairman,  in  October  of  1971.  The  tes- 
timony adduced  and  the  materials  gath- 
ered during  those  hearings  convinced  me 
that  Executive  Order  11605,  which  pur- 
ported to  convey  power  to  the  Board  to 
revise  the  so-called  Attorney  General's 
list  of  subversive  organizations,  was  a 
usurpaton  of  the  legislative  power  of  the 
Congress. 

The  State-Commerce-Justice  appro- 
priations bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 


contains  language  which  would  prohibit 
the  Board  from  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  Executive  Order  11605.  Should 
this  language  be  retained,  even  though 
the  SACB  be  funded  for  another  year. 
the  Board  would  once  again  have  nothing 
to  do.  Such  a  result  would  make  a  mock- 
ery of  the  appropriations  process,  because 
we  would  be  funding  an  agency  that 
would  produce  nothing  to  show  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  public's  moneys.  We 
cannot  justify  this  waste.  We  can  use 
this  money  for  some  worthwhile  purpose. 

The  Justice  Department  and  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  are  quite 
able  to  protect  America  from  those  who 
would  attempt  to  overthrow  her  Govern- 
ment by  unconstitutional  means.  We  do 
not  need  the  SACB  to  stigmatize  any  in- 
dividual or  group  which  might  be  intelli- 
gently or  politically  obnoxious  to  the  es- 
tablished order. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate's  vote  to 
abolish  the  SACB  has  created  much  in- 
terest in  the  national  media,  and  I  invite 
the  attention  of  all  Senators  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  several  articles  that 
have  been  published  recently. 

One  of  these  was  written  by  the  distin- 
ETuished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
PROXMiREt  and  myself.  Entitled  "An 
'.Alien  Creature'."  it  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  June  23.  Also,  the 
Times  published  an  editorial  entitled  "A 
Shoddy  Relic"  on  June  27. 

The  case  for  abolishing  the  SACB  also 
was  succinctly  stated  In  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Scuttling  SACB".  published  in  the 
Wa.shington,  D.C.,  Sunday  Star  on  June 
18.  and  in  an  editorial  "Proceed  with  Bur- 
ial of  SACB"  which  appeared  on  the  same 
day  in  the  News  and  Observer  of  Raleigh, 
N.C. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Without  objection,  the  articles  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  23.  1972] 

An  "Alien  Creature" 
(By  Sam  J.  Ervin  and  William  Pboxmire) 

Washington — Once  again  the  .Administra- 
tion has  come  before  the  Congress  with  a  re- 
quest— this  year  for  almost  three-fourths  of  a 
million  dollars — and  the  plea  that  the  mori- 
bund Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  be 
allowed  to  sun-ive  yet  another  year.  Again 
there  Is  a  fiurry  of  activity  before  June  30  to 
distract  the  Congress  from  the  board's  22- 
year  history  of  inactivity,  at  a  price  thus  far 
of  almost  $7  million. 

We  believe  the  time  has  finally  come  to  end 
this  perennial  exercise  in  futility  and  waste 
The  board  is  an  anomaly  and  an  unnecessary 
appendage  to  our  Ocvemment.  It  Is  a  dis- 
tasteful relic  of  the  McCarthy  era.  Incapable 
of  performing  any  significant  constitutional 
function. 

The  Constitution  expressly  provides  two 
ways  to  protect  our  countn'  against  domestic 
danger  by  civil  means  First.  Congress  may 
punish  da'iperous  acts  and.  subject  to  strict 
First  AmendmeJit  limitations  dangerous 
words.  Second,  those  of  us  who  esteem  our 
system,  the  best  yet  devised  by  man.  may  use 
our  First  Amendment  freedoms  to  instruct 
the  ignorant,  convert  the  doubting  and  com- 
bat the  efforts  of  those  who  undertake  to  de- 
.■^troy  or  injure  it. 

Before  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 
was  adopted,  our  country  steadfastly  adhered 
to  the  principle  that  government  ought  not 


to  punish  anybody  for  anything  except  for  a 
crime  of  which  he  has  been  convicted  in  a 
coast Uutionally  conducted  trial  in  a  court  of 
"ustlce. 

The  Internal  Security  Act  injected  a  novel 
concept  Into  our  system:  that  to  protect  so- 
ciety, our  country  should  maintain  a  govern- 
mental agency  to  stigmatize  publicly  orga- 
nizations the  Government  considers  intellec- 
tually or  political  dangerous  and  visit  upon 
such  organizations  and  their  meiabers  severe 
penalties.  The  Internal  Security  Act  of  1960 
created  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board.  By  an  amendment  in  1964.  the  board 
was  given  Jurisdiction  to  act  on  petitions  of 
the  Attorney  General  to  Identify  and  require 
the  public  registration  of  "Communist-ac- 
tion." "Communist  front."  and  "Communist- 
infiltrated"  organizations  and  memtiers  of 
"Communist-action"  organizations. 

The  act  automatically  Imposed  severe  pen- 
alties upon  the  members  of  the  organiza- 
tions stigmatized  by  the  board  The  SACB 
has  been  moribund  since  Its  existence  in  part 
because  the  courts  have  striick  down  its  ma- 
jor approach — disclosure  of  individual  mem- 
bers through  compulsory  registration.  These 
rulings  left  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  with  virtually  nothing  it  could  con- 
stitutionally do. 

Apart  from  the  constitutional  questions, 
the  board  has  proven  to  be  a  gross  waste  of 
taxpayers'  funds.  Congress  has  appropriated 
nearly  $7  million  to  fund  the  board  over  the 
last  21  years  The  Attorney  General  has 
brought  only  26  petitions  alleging  organiza- 
tions to  be  "Communist-action."  "Commu- 
nist front."  or  "Communist-Infiltrated."  Of 
these  26  petitions  the  board  has  Issued  only 
eight  final  orders  determining  that  the  orga- 
nizations fell  within  the  deflnltlora  of  the 
act — one  organization,  the  Communist  party 
of  the  United  States,  was  deslenated  a  "Com- 
munist-action" oreranlzatlon:  seven  groups 
"Communist  front"  organizations.  In  spite  of 
these  eight  final  orders,  the  board  has  never 
registered  a  single  organization  or  Individual. 
The  majority  of  the  remaining  cases  have 
been  dropped  either  because  the  board  has 
found  that  the  organlzatinn  did  not  fall 
within  the  provisions  of  the  act,  or  because 
the  board's  orders  were  vacated  pursuant  to 
a  Federal  court  decision. 

On  July  2.  1971,  President  Nixon  Issued 
Executive  Order  No.  11605.  "Which  attempts 
to  confer  on  the  Subversive  .Activities  Control 
Board  vast  power  to  harass  and  stigmatize 
Americans. 

In  the  last  year — a  year  of  "great  actl'vlty" 
under  the  new  Executive  Order — the  board 
did  no  more  than  hold  four  days  of  hearings. 
.Aside  from  the  absurdity  of  erpendlng  almost 
one-half  million  dollars  in  such  a  futile  ex- 
ercise, we  submit  that  the  Nixon  order,  which 
purports  to  confer  new  powers  on  the  board, 
has  no  legal  force.  Its  promulgation  was  be- 
yond the  constitutional  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent; it  is  ft  direct  violation  of  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers  for  the  President  to 
rewrite  statutes  enacted  by  Congress  It  is 
void  for  overbreadth  and  vaugeneas  under  the 
Fifth  Amendment  right  to  due  process.  It 
\'lolate8  the  First  Amendment  and  due  proc- 
ess rights  of  all  the  members  of  the  organiza- 
tions or  groups  designated  except  those  who 
share  the  illegal  alms  of  the  organizations 
or  eroups 

The  board  ■will  have  even  less  to  do  next 
year  than  It  had  la"rt  year  Inasmuch  as  the 
c.oTirts  have  rendered  It  incapable  or  perform- 
ing Its  basic  functions  under  the  Internal 
Security  Act.  Congress  will  agraln  be  asked 
to  appropriate  almost  one-half  million  dol- 
lars for  practically  no  purpose  whatsoever. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  Senate  struck 
the  entire  appropriation  for  the  board.  The 
Issue  is  now  before  a  conference  committee 

The  SACB  has  no  rightful  place  in  our 
land.  It  Is  not  the  function  of  government  in 
a  free  society  to  protect  Its  citizens  against 
the  thoughts  or  associatlonB  it  thinks  haz- 
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ardous.  The  time  has  come  to  remove  this 
alien   creature   from  our   Government. 

(Prom  The  New  York  Times.  June  27.  1972] 
A  Shoddy  Relic 

.\  Congressional  conference  committee  now 
has  a  rare  opportunity  to  rid  the  country 
once  ;\nd  for  all  of  that  useless  left-over 
from  the  McCarthy-McCarra.n  era  known  as 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board.  In 
'.he  past  year  the  Board  ha-s  held  exactly  four 
days  of  hearings — to  no  substantial  purpose — 
at  a  co?r  "f  $450,CM.J0  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  .SACB's  five  members  draw  836,000 
apiece  to  take  actions  which  many  Constitu- 
tional authorities  consider  lUeeai  under  an 
executive  order  that  President  Nixon,  revising 
a  Congressional  statute,  had  only  the  most 
questionable  right  to  l.«ue.  Since  the  courts 
had  already  reduced  the  fvmctlons  of  the 
Board  to  near-zero,  the  President's  order  was 
designed  to  give  It  an  excuse  for  continued 
breathing  by  letting  it  determine,  through 
hearings,  whether  an  organization  named  by 
the  Attorney  General  was  In  fact  totalitarian. 
Fascist.  Oommunlst  or  otherwise  "subver- 
sive." 

In  view  of  the  probable  Illegality  of  any 
actions  It  might  take,  the  Board's  inactivity 
has  been  perhaps  the  only  thing  to  commend 
It.  But  the  notion  of  a  government  agency 
spending  mlUloiis  of  dollars  m  public  fund's 
over  the  years  on  even  a  welcome  inactivity  Is 
more  appropriate  to  Wonderland  than  to 
Washington. 

The  Senate  Is  now  proposing  to  ellmlp.ate 
the  Board',?  appropriation  entirely.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  the  House  conferees, 
even  under  the  leadership  of  Representative 
Rooney  of  New  York,  will  remain  tot.ally  In- 
sensitive to  the  scandal  of  preserving  this 
shoddy  relic. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  June  18,  19721 
Scuttling  S.\CB 

The  Senate  Is  to  be  '.varmly  corrmiended 
on  Its  good  sense  In  voting.  42-to-25.  to  with- 
draw all  ftmdlng  from  the  moribund  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board.  The  won- 
der Is  'hat  It  wa.=  not  done  years  ago. 

The  SACB  Is  a  worse  than  useless  anEich- 
ronlsm  left  over  from  the  darkest  days 
of  the  red-hunting  McCarthy  era.  In  Us  22 
ye.ars  of  existence,  it  has  done  virtually  noth- 
ing of  use  to  the  republic.  Its  five  members. 
who  draw  salaries  of  536,000  a  year  each, 
'.vere  originally  supposed  to  ferret  out  Com- 
munist and  Corrununlst-front  organizations 
and  require  them  and  their  members  to  regis- 
ter with  the  federal  government. 

However,  a  .^erles  of  court  decisions  has 
held  that  the  registration  of  alleged  subfver- 
slves  would  be  a  violation  of  their  consf;!- 
tutlonal  right  against  self-lncrlmlnatlon. 
Since  these  rulings,  the  main  function  of 
the  board  has  beer-  to  decide  which  organi- 
zations should  be  removed  from  the  attor- 
ney general's  subversl'.-e  list — generally  on 
the  ground  that  they  have  been  defunct  for 
as  lon^  as  20  years. 

Last  year.  President  Nixon,  for  reasons 
that  we  have  been  unable  to  fathom,  tried 
by  executive  order  to  revitalize  and  expand 
the  powers  of  the  s'.ibverslve-huntlng  orga- 
nization. He  propl^sed  to  change  its  name  to 
the  Federal  Internal  Security  Board  (what- 
ever difference  that  would  make)  and  give  It 
the  power  to  Investigate  groups  considered 
subversive,  totalitarian,  fascist  or  Commu- 
nist or  which  sought  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  or  practiced  violence.  Tlie  Idea 
was  '.hat  people  belonging  to  such  groups— 
or  who  had  prevlou.sly  belonged — should  be 
denied  emplovTnent  In  the  federal  govern- 
ment 

.\fter  the  President's  executive  order  was 
challenged  In  the  courts,  the  House  on  May 
30  passed  a  bill  -  probably  equ.iUy  unconf;tl- 
tutlonal — giving  the  administration  what 
It  asked  for    The  Senate,  under  the  astute 


leadership  of  Senator  Ervln  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Senator  F>roxmlre  of  Wisconsin,  has 
now  rejected  the  House  measure,  and  Indeed 
all  the  agency's  funding.  We  trust  the  Sen- 
ate will  stick  to  its  guns  when  the  matter 
goes  to  conference. 

[Prom    the    Raleigh    (N.C.)    News   and    Ob- 
server. June  18,  1972] 
Proceed  Wfth  Bl-rial  of  SACB 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
has  lived  so  long  already  that  another  lease 
on  Its  useless  life  Is  to  be  expected,  and  still 
may  be  granted.  But  It's  encouraging  to  see 
the  U.S.  Senate  going  against  the  House  and 
voting  42-25  for  burial  of  the  board. 

We  have  had  the  SACB  for  22  years  now. 
It  has  done  nothing  except  drain  the  treas- 
ury. Its  purpose,  assigned  In  the  dark  days 
of  McCarthylsm,  was  to  sniff  out  subversives. 
It  has  been  powerless  because  of  court  deci- 
sions recognizing  the  SACB's  threat  to  the 
constitutional  rights  of  U.S.  citizens.  Better 
a  powerless  board  of  this  kind  than  one  ■with 
actual  clout,  but  best  of  all  would  be  no 
board  at  all. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  House  honored  Nixon 
administration  wishes  and  voted  to  revitalize 
the  SACB  under  a  new  name,  "Federal  In- 
ternal Security  Board."  In  that  guise  It 
would  get  the  additional  duty  of  keeping 
"subversives"  (probably  Including  any  active 
opponent  of  our  'Vietnam  policy)  off  the  fed- 
eral payroll.  That  would  make  it,  If  anything. 
a  worse  threat  to  freedom  of  expression  and 
assembly. 

In  the  Senate,  North  Carolina's  Sam  Ervln 
and  Wisconsin's  William  Proxmlre  success- 
fully sponsored  an  amendment  deleting 
S.^CB  funds  from  the  budget.  Ervln.  espe- 
cially, did  a  typically  apt  Job  of  delineating 
the  uselessness  of  the  present  board  and  the 
dangers  of  the  proposed  one. 

The  SACB,  Ervln  said,  has  promoted  only 
"the  Internal  financial  secvirity  of  the  five 
board  members  who  draw  $36,000  a  year  for 
doing  nothing."  As  for  the  new  version,  he 
added,  any  citizen  has  the  right  "to  believe 
anything  he  wants  to  believe,"  even  "to  make 
a  damn  fool  of  himself  if  he  wants  to"  with- 
out a  professional  staff  of  witch-hunters  tak- 
ing notes. 

■This  matter  now  goes  to  a  conference  com- 
mittee where,  this  being  an  election  year, 
anything  could  happen.  If  economy  and  com- 
mon sense  hold  sway,  the  Senate  action  on 
the  SACB  will  be  accepted  by  the  House. 


RETIREMENT  OF  GEN.  WILLIAM  C. 
WESTMORELAND.  ARRTY  CHIEF  OF 
ST.AFF.  ON  JUNE  30,  1972 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
distlnsnilshed  South  Carolinian,  Gen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland,  completes  hl.s 
active  military  service  and  a  4-year 
tenure  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff  on  Friday. 
June  30. 

General  Westmoreland  is  best  known 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the 
'-vorld.  however,  not  as  a  South  Caro- 
linian but  as  a  grreat  soldier  who  led  our 
militarv  forces  in  the  Vietnam  war  be- 
tTeen  1964  and  1968. 

Operating  in  a  highly  charged  political 
environment  as  well  a?  a  brutal  military 
situation  he  acquitted  himself  admir- 
ably. His  conduct  was  always  that  of  a 
soldier  and  gentleman  and  hlstorj'  shall 
honor  him  for  his  performance  under 
these  extraordinary  conditions. 

General  Westmoreland  followed  this 
difficult  assignment  with  4  years  as  the 
Army's  Chief  of  Staff.  During  this  period 
he  has  guided  the  Army  through  the 
early  difHculties  of  moving  from  a  draft- 


supported  military  force  to  an  all -volun- 
teer force. 

As  Chief  of  Staff  General  Westmore- 
land has  also  placed  great  emphasis  on 
impro'ving  the  professionalism  of  the 
Army's  military  personnel.  He  has  set  a 
high  example  for  the  men  imder  his 
command  and  at  the  same  time  required 
that  they  meet  high  standards.  The 
Army  today  is  stronger  because  of  the 
leadersliip  he  has  provided. 

Further,  the  general  has  represented 
the  Army  well  here  in  Congress.  His  pres- 
entations to  the  Senate  Armed  Sen-ices 
Committee  have  been  accurate  and  con- 
cise, qnd  he  has  always  cooperated  to 
the  fullest  with  those  of  us  desiring  ad- 
ditional information  on  various  Army 
programs  or  policies. 

The  people  of  South  Carolina  are 
proud  of  this  soldier  whose  ability  car- 
ried him  to  the  Army's  highest  post.  A 
native  of  Spartanburg  County,  his  career 
has  been  exceptional  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  useful  to 
trace  General  Westmoreland's  activities 
during  the  past  few  days  as  they  give  a 
revealing  picture  of  this  man.  He  is 
known  in  South  Carolina  as  a  hard 
worker  and  the  events  of  the  past  week 
merely  fortify  that  belief. 

On  the  same  day  he  was  presented  the 
fourth  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  to  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal,  the  .Army's  high- 
est nieritorious  service  award,  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  he  also  took  time  from  his 
full  schedule  to  attend  ceremonies  and 
make  awards  to  officers,  enlisted  men, 
and  civilians. 

Beyond  this,  he  set  aside  time  to  visit 
with  soldiers  at  Fort  Bragg.  N.C,  and 
Foit  Campbell,  Ky.,  and  to  present  the 
3d  Brigade  of  the  101st  Airborne  Di- 
vision, a  division  he  once  commanded, 
the  Presidential  Unit  Citation.  He  also 
took  time  to  view  a  museum  at  Fort 
Campbell,  one  of  the  particular  heritage 
projects  in  which  he  has  shown  special 
interest. 

In  addition  to  briefings  and  the  nor- 
mal administrative  burdens  of  his  office, 
he  has  in  the  last  few  days  attended  re- 
tirement ceremonies  for  a  general  officer, 
a  sergeant,  and  a  civilian:  called  on  a 
number  of  Members  of  Congress;  at- 
tended a  get-together  of  old  friends;  was 
host  at  a  luncheon  for  visiting  Allied 
leaders;  and  participated  in  a  number  of 
social  and  ceremonial  events  in  his 
honor,  hosted  by  people  in  highest  po- 
sitions of  authority  and  those  at  the 
grassroots  level  of  the  Army  who  admire 
and  respect  his  leadership  and  dedica- 
tion to  duty. 

General  Westmoreland  recently  told 
the  West  Point  graduating  class  of 
1964: 

•  •  •  the  best  motivator  I  know  is  desire 
by  the  commander  to  do  a  superior  Job.  This 
attitude  by  the  commander  will  inevitably 
rub  off  on  the  troops.  Concentrate  on  the  Job 
at  hand.  Give  it  your  full  energy  and  your 
best  effort. 

In  his  final  week  as  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army,  as  he  had  for  36  years.  General 
Westmoreland  did  just  that. 

Mr.  President,  it  also  is  appropriate 
to  recognize  at  this  time  General  West- 
moreland's lovely  and  dedicated  wife, 
Kitsy.  Certainly  she  has  served  just  as 
faithfully  as  the  General.  Also,  his  chll- 
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dren  deserve  our  thanks  for  they  have 
given  up  much  of  their  father  in  order 
that  his  service  to  his  country  might  be 
so  complete  and  unselfish.  General  and 
Mrs.  Westmoreland  have  three  handsome 
chDdren,  Katherine  Stevens,  Margaret 
Childs,  and  James  Ripley  Westmoreland 

II. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  official  Army  biography  of 
General  Westmoreland  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Gen.  Willi.'vm  Childs   Westmoreland — U.S. 
Army 

William  Childs  Westmoreland  was  born  in 
Spartanburg  County,  South  Carolina, 
March  26.  1914,  and  graduated  from  Spartan- 
burg High  School  In  1931.  He  attended  the 
Citadel,  the  military  college  of  South  Caro- 
lina, for  one  year  and  was  then  appointed  to 
the  United  States  Military  Academy.  West 
Point,  New  York.  At  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  he  was  first  captain  and  regi- 
mental commander  and  was  con^miissloned 
as  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Field  Artillery 
upon  graduation  on  June  12,  1936. 

His  Initial  assignment  was  with  a  regiment 
of  horse-drawn  75mm  guns,  the  18th  Field 
Artillery,  at  Fort  Sill.  Oklahoma.  In  March 
1939,  he  Joined  the  Eighth  Field  Artillery  of 
the  Hawaiian  Division  at  Schofield  Barracks, 
Hawaii.  Here  he  served  as  batter.'  officer,  bat- 
talion staff  officer,  and  battery  commander. 
In  May  1941,  as  a  captain,  he  was  assigned 
to  the  Just  organized  Ninth  Infantry  Divi- 
sion at  Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina,  as  opera- 
tions officer  of  the  34th  Field  ArtUlen-  Bat- 
talion (155mm  Ho'wltzer). 

In  April  1942  he  assumed  command  of  the 
34th  Field  Artillery  Battalion  and  moved 
with  It  later  that  year  to  Morocco,  North 
Africa.  He  commanded  the  battalion  In  com- 
bat in  Tunisia  and  Sicily.  During  combat  in 
Tunisia,  his  battalion  vras  awarded  the  Pres- 
idential Unit  Citation. 

During  the  campaign  In  Sicily,  General 
Westmoreland's  battalion  ■ivas  successively 
attached  to  the  82d  Airborne  Division,  and 
the  1st  Infantry  Division  before  returning  to 
its  pare:it  division.  In  March  1944  he  was 
named  executive  officer  of  the  Ninth  Infantry 
Division  Artillery  while  the  division  was 
staging  in  Southern  England  preparatory  to 
the  Invasion  of  the  Continent.  Following  D- 
Day,  he  fought  with  the  Ninth  Infantry  Di- 
vision through  France,  Belgium,  and  into 
Germany.  In  October  1944  he  wus  named 
chief  of  staff  of  the  division,  serving  in  that 
capacity  in  continuous  combat  from  the 
German  border  to  the  Elbe  River. 

In  June  1945  General  Westmoreland  as- 
sumed command  of  the  60th  Infantry  Regi- 
ment In  Germai-iV  and  In  January  1946  was 
transferred  to  the  71st  Infantry  Division  and, 
as  commander  of  that  division"  returned  it  to 
the  United  States  for  inactlvatlon. 

Following  training  at  Fort  Bennlng. 
Georgia,  he  earned  the  Parachutist  and 
Glider  Badges  and  assumed  command  of  the 
504th  Parachute  Infantry  of  the  82d  Air- 
bore  Division  at  Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina 
In  July  1946.  In  August  1947  he  was  named 
chief  of  staff  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division, 
serving  in  that  capacity  for  the  next  three 
years. 

He  was  appointed  an  instructor  at  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  at  Fort 
Leavenworth.  Kan.sas.  in  August  1950.  Later 
that  year  he  was  designated  an  instructor  at 
the  newly  organized  Army  War  College,  also 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  In  June  1951 
moved  to  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania, 
with  the  Army  War  College,  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty  until  July  1952. 

On  August  1,  1952,  he  assumed  command 
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of  the  187th  Airborne  Regimental  Combat 
Team  in  Korea.  While  under  his  command, 
the  unit  was  twice  committed  to  combat  and 
during  the  Interim  was  deployed  to  Japan  as 
theater  reserve.  The  Republic  of  Korea 
awarded  his  unit  the  Distinguished  Unit  Ci- 
tation. During  this  period  he  was  promoted 
to  brigadier  general  at  the  age  of  38.  In  Ati- 
gust  1953  he  was  awarded  the  Master  Para- 
chutist Badge. 

In  November  1953  he  reported  for  duty  as 
Deputy  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff.  GI.  for  Man- 
power Control.  In  1954  he  attended  the  Ad- 
vanced Management  Program  of  the  Harvard 
Business  School  In  Boston,  Ma.ssachusetts. 
He  was  named  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
General  Staff  In  July  1955. 

On  December  1.  1956.  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army.  General  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  pinned 
a  second  star  on  General  Westmoreland, 
making  him  at  that  time  the  youngest  Ma- 
jor General  In  the  Army. 

General  We.<:tmoreland  assumed  command 
of  the  101st  Airborne  Division  "Screaming 
Eagles"  at  Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky,  on  Ap- 
ril 2,  1958. 

In  July  1960.  General  Westmoreland  was 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  W'est  Point.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina  In  July 
1963  at  which  time  he  became  Commanding 
General,  STRAC  and  XVIII  Airborne  Corps. 

In  January  1964,  he  reported  to  duty  at 
the  US  Military  Assistance  Command.  'Viet- 
nam. He  was  assigned  fir-t  a?  Deputy  Com- 
mander, then  Acting  Commander  and  flnallv. 
In  August  1964  was  made  Commander,  U.S. 
Military  Assistance  Command,  'Vietnam. 

General  Westmoreland  became  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army  on  July  3,  1968. 

PERSONAL    DATA 

Date  and  Place  of  Birth:  March  26,  1914, 
Spartanburg  County,  South  Carolina, 

Parents:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Westmoreland 
(Deceased) . 

M?rrlage:  Date.  May  3,  1947:  Wife.  Kather- 
ine 'Van  Deusen  Westmoreland:  Children. 
Ka'herlne  Stevens  Westmoreland:  Margaret 
Childs  Westmoreland:  and  James  Ripley 
Westmoreland  IT. 

EDTCATION 

Spartanburg  High  School.  SpartAnburg, 
South  Carolina,  graduate,  1931. 

The  Citadel,  Charleston.  South  Carolina, 
one  year,  1932. 

US.  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  New 
York,  graduate,  BS,  1936. 

Army   War   College    (Instructor!    1950-52. 

Harvard  University.  Advance  Management 
Program  No.  26-1954. 

Temple  University.  Honorary  Doctor  of  Law 
Deeree.  June  1963. 

The  Citadel.  Honorary  Doctor  of  Law 
Decree.  June  1966. 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Honorary 
Doctor  of  Law  Degree,  .April  1967. 

Norwich  University,  Honorary  Doctor  of 
Military  Science.  May  1969. 

Howard  Payne  College.  Honorary  Doctor 
of  Law  Degree,  October  1969. 

rHRONOLOGICAI.    LIST    OF    PROMOTIONS 

2d  Lieutenant.  June  12.  1936. 

1st  Lieutenant,  June  12.  1939. 

Captain,  temporary,  Sept.  9.  1940;  perma- 
nent. June  12,  1946. 

Major,  temporary.  Feb.  1.  1942:  permanent, 
July  1.  1948. 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  temporary,  Sept.  25. 
1942;   permanent.  July  7,  1953. 

Colonel,  temporary.  July  28,  1944:  perma- 
nent. June  12.  1961. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  (reverted),  June  30. 
1947. 

Colonel,  June  29,  1951. 

Brigadier  General,  temporary.  Nov.  7.  1952; 
permanent,  Feb.  1,  1963:  iDOR.  July  14. 
1962). 

Major  General,   temporary,   Dec.   1.    1956; 


(DOR   Mar.   3,    1952):    permanent,   Aug.   12. 
1965:    (DOR  May  20,   1963). 

Lieutenant  General,  July  31,  1963. 

General,  Aug.  1,  1964. 

PERSONAL    DATA 
CHRONOLOGICAL   LIST   OF   ASSIGNMENTS 

Battery  Officer,  18th  Field  ArtUlery,  Port 
Sill,  Oklahoma,  from  June  1936  to  March 
1939. 

Battery  Officer.  Battalion  Staff  Officer,  and 
Battery  Commander.  8th  Field  Artillery. 
Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii,  from  March  1939 
to  May  1941. 

Operations  Officer.  34th  Field  Artillery,  9th 
Infantry  Division.  Port  Braeg,  North  Caro- 
lina, from  May  1941  to  April  1942. 

Battalion  Commander.  34th  Field  Artillery 
Battalion.  9th  Infantry  Division.  Fort  Bragg, 
North  Carolina,  Morocco,  North  Africa  (In 
combat  in  Tunisia  and  SlcUy)  to  England, 
from  April  1942  to  March  1944. 

Executive  Officer,  9th  Infantry  Division  Ar- 
tillery (Combat  In  France.  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many), April  1944  to  October  1944. 

Chief  of  Staff,  9th  Infantry  Division  (com- 
bat in  Germany) ,  from  October  1944  to  June 
1945. 

Regimental  Commander,  60th  Infantry 
Regiment  In  Germany,  from  June  1945  to 
January  1946 

Chief  of  Staff  and  Division  Commander, 
71st  Infantry  Division,  Germany  and  return 
with  it  to  the  United  States,  from  January 
1946  to  May  1946. 

Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  82d  Airborne  Divi- 
sion, Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  from  May 
1946. 

Student  Officer,  The  Infantry  School.  Port 
Bennlng,  Georgia,  from  May  1946  to  June 
1946. 

Regimental  Commander,  504th  Parachute 
Infantry  Regiment.  Fort  Bragg.  North  Caro- 
lina, from  July  1946  to  August  1947. 

Chief  of  Staff.  82d  Airborne  Division,  Port 
Bragg,  North  Carolina,  from  August  1947  to 
August  1950. 

Instructor.  Department  of  Instruction, 
Command  A  General  Staff  College.  Port 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  from  August  1950  to 
October  1950. 

Instructor,  Army  War  College.  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. Kansas,  from  October  1950  to  June 
1951. 

Instructor.  Army  War  CoUege.  Carlisle 
Barracks  Pennsylvania,  from  June  1951  to 
July  1952. 

Commander,  187th  Airborne  Regimental 
Combat  Team  in  Korea,  from  August  1952  to 
Aug  U.St  1953. 

TDY  to  HQ  Prov  Corps.  Japan,  HQ.  Armed 
Forces.  Par  East,  from  October  3953  to  No- 
vember 1953. 

Deputy  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff.  Ol  for 
Manpower  Control,  Washington,  DC,  from 
November  1953  to  September  1954. 

Student.  Advance  Management  Program. 
Harvard  Business  School,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, from  September  1954  to  December  1954 

Deputy  Asslsta:-.t  Chief  of  Staff.  Gl  for 
Manpower  Control.  Washington.  D.C.,  from 
December  1954  to  July  1955. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  General  Staff.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  from  July  1955  to  March  1958. 

Commanding  General.  101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sion &  Fort  Campbell.  Fort  Campbell.  Ken- 
tucky, from  April  1958  to  June  1960. 

Superintendent.  U.S.  Military  Academy, 
West  Point,  New  York,  from  July  1960  to 
July  1963 

Commanding  General.  STRAC  &  XVTIl  Air- 
borne Corps.  Port  Bragg.  North  Carolina,  from 
July  1963  to  January  1964. 

Deputy  Commander.  US  Military  Assist- 
ance Command.  'Vietnam,  from  January 
1964  to  June  1964. 

Acting  Commander.  U.S.  Military  Assist- 
ance Command.  Vietnam,  from  June  1964  to 
August  1964. 

Commander.  US  Military  Assistance  Com- 
mand, Vietnam  &  Commanding  General.  U.S. 
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Armv.  Vietnam  APO  SP  96222.  from  August 
1964  to  July  1968 
Chief  of  Staff.  US  Army,  from  July  1968. 

LLST    OF    DECORATIONS 

Distinguished  Service  Medal  w  2  OLC. 

Legion  of  Merit  w  2  OLC 

Bronze  Star  Medal  w/OLC 

Air  Medal  w  9  OLC 

American  Defer.se  Service  Medal. 

.American  Campaign  Medal. 

EAME  Campaign  Medal  w  17  Campaign 
Stars. 

WWII  Victory  Medal 

Army  of  Occupation  Medal  ( Germany) . 

Natlotin!  Defense  Service  Medal  w  OLC. 

K.  rear.  Service  Medal  w'2  Campaign  Stars. 

VletnAm  Service  Medal  w  8  Campaign 
Stars. 

Legion  of  Honor  ( French  Government) . 

French  Croix  DeGierre  w  Palm. 

Belgium  Fourragere. 

Korean  Ulchl  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
'A- 'Gold  Star. 

Order  of  Military  Merit  Taeguk  (Korea). 

Order  of  Slkatuiia  (Rank  of  Lankan)  (Phil- 
ippines) . 
'  Chuong  My  Medal  (Vietnam). 

National  Order  of  Vietnam.  First  Class 
(Vietnam). 

Gallantry  Crr>s.s  with  Palm  (Vietnam). 

Army  Distlngul<=!hed  Service  Order,  First 
Cla.'«!  (Vietnam) 

Air  Force  Distinguished  Service  Order.  First 
Class  (Vietnam) . 

Navy  DlstmgtUshed  Service  Order.  First 
Class  (Vietnam). 

Armed  Forces  Honor  Medal.  First  Class 
(Vietnam) . 

Civil  Actions  Honor  Medal.  First  Class 
I  Vietnam) . 

The  Most  Exalted  Order  of  the  White  Ele- 
phant (First  Class— Knight  Grand  Cross — 
Thailand) 

The  Order  of  National  Security.  First  Class 
(Korea) . 

Vietnamese  Gallantry  Cross  Fourragere. 

Order  of  Military  Merit,  Degree  of  Great 
Officer  (Brazil). 

Medal  "f  Cloud  and  Banner  with  Grand 
Cordon  (Republic  of  China) . 

Order  of  the  RLslng  Sun.  First  Class 
(Japan) 

Order  of  Guerrllleroe  Lanza.  Degree  of 
Grand  Master  (Bolivia). 

Grand  Croew  of  the  Order  of  Military  Merit 
Spain  1  . 

Knight  of  the  Grand  Cr^os  'Italy). 

United  Nation^  Service  Medal. 

Vietnam  Campaign  Medal. 

CITATIONS 

Presidential  Unit  Citation  (34th  Field 
Artillery-  Battalion,  Tunisia  1943). 

Republic  of  Korea  Unit  Citation  (187th 
Regimental  Combat  team  1953). 

BADGES 

Combat  Iiifan'rvman''^  Badge. 
Ma.s*er  Parachu'lst  Badge. 
Glider  Badge 

General  Staff  Identification  Badge. 
Armed    Forces    Master   Parachutist   Badge 
(Vietnam) . 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Identification  Badge. 
Army  Aviator  Badge 

PERSONAL    BACKGROUND    MATERLAL 

Sports:  Tennis.  Sqiiash  Water-skiing,  Golf 


nities  to  give  recognitton  to  any  public 
official  whose  extra  efforts  contribute  to 
the  continuing  strength  of  local  govern- 
ment and  thereby  to  our  way  of  life. 

Curtis  Ezelle  of  Wauchula.  Fla.,  is  such 
a  person.  The  job  he  has  done  and  the 
dedication  he  has  given  to  his  commu- 
nity, to  Hardee  County,  to  Florida,  and  to 
his  public  office  have  just  earned  him  the 
Outstanding  County  Treasurer  Award  of 
the  United  States  for  1972. 

This  award  was  made  last  Tuesday 
night.  June  27,  at  the  convention  banquet 
of  the  National  Association  of  County 
Officials  and  is  sponsored  annually  by 
the  association.  The  convention  was  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  with  several  thousand 
county  officials  in  attendance. 

The  magnitude  of  the  award  is  seen  in 
that  the  National  Association  of  Coimty 
Officials  represents  well  over  30,000 
county  officials  throughout  the  country. 
NACO  is  the  worthwhile  vehicle  for  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  information  to  pro- 
vide for  better  county  government, 

Curtis  Ezelle  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  job  of  tax  collector  of  Hardee  County 
for  the  past  24  years.  During  this  time 
he  has  been  president  of  the  Florida  As- 
sociation of  County  Tax  Collectors  and 
president  of  the  County  Treasurers  and 
Finance  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  Stat-es. 

In  his  community  he  has  been  a  Ki- 
wanis  Club  youth  worker  for  the  past  25 
years,  receiving  the  Kiwanis  Club's  Sandy 
Nlnlger  International  Award  for  out- 
standing service.  In  addition  he  has  been 
a  deacon  of  his  church  and  Stmday  school 
teacher  for  more  than  30  years. 

He  has  been  selected  for  the  Hardee 
County  Outstanding  Citizen  Award  by 
the  Jaycees  and  Is  a  past  worshipful 
master  of  the  Masons.  In  1970  he  was  a 
participant  In  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Children  and  Youth. 

And  with  all  this.  Curtis  Ezelle  has 
done  a  superb  job  of  rearing  two  chil- 
dren— Marcus.  19,  and  Carmen,  16 — 
since  the  death  of  his  wife.  They  are  a 
devoted  family. 

There  are  many,  many  extremely  fine 
public  officials  in  our  local  governments, 
and  I  am  particularly  proud  that  Curtis 
Ezelle,  from  the  heart  of  Florida  and  a 
very  good  personal  friend,  has  gained  the 
recognition  he  so  well  deserves. 


CimTTS  EZELLE  .^S  OUTSTANDING 
COUNTY  TRE.ASURER  OP  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr  CHILES  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  have 
lonfT  believed  that  the  mast  important 
force  in  our  country's  governmental  s>'s- 
tem  is  that  at  the  local  level  and  for 
that  rea.son  carries  a  special  feeling  for 
all  local  government  officials  and  workers 
who  give  it  vitality   I  look  for  opportu- 


PRINTING  OF  YEA  AND  NAY 
VOTES 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  in  yester- 
day's Record,  ju.st  before  the  vote  on  the 
Scott-Sparkman  amendment  on  page 
22914,  I  a.sked  that  rollcalls  No.  87  leg- 
islative and  No.  223  legislative  be  printed. 

I  also  a.'^k  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  In  today's  Record 
the  three  rollcalls  which  dealt  with 
the  Portuguese-Bahrain  question.  The 
first  occurred  on  March  3,  when  the 
Senate  approved.  50  to  6.  my  resolution 
'S.  Re.s.  214)  calling  on  the  administra- 
tion to  submit  recent  executive  agree- 
ments with  Portugal  and  Bahrain  to  the 
Senate  as  treaties.  The  second  occurred 
on  June  19,  when  the  Senate  rejected, 
41  to  36.  the  Sparkman  amendment  to 
strike  out  the  ftmd  cutoff  to  Portugal 
and  Bahrain  until  the  executive  agree- 


ments were  submitted  to  the  Senate  as 
treaties.  The  third  occurred  on  June  28 
when  the  Senate  approved  by  a  59  to  30 
vote  the  Scott-Sparkman  amendment  to 
eliminate  Bahrain  from  the  previously 
approved  fund  cutoff. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  votes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(No.  87  Leg.] 

YEAS— 50 

Aiken.     Allen,     .\nott.     Anderson,     E 
Beall,  Bennett.  Bent-sen,  Bible.  Boggs,  Br« 
Burdlck.   Byrd,  Va..   Byrd.  W.   Va..   Cannc 
Case.  Church. 

Cooper.  Curtis,  Fong,  Fulbrlght  Gambrell. 
Gravel,  Gurney,  Hughes,  Inouye,  Javlts,  Jor- 
dan, Idaho,  Kennedy,  Long,  Magnuson. 
Mansfield,  Metcalf,  Miller. 

Mondale,  Montoya,  Nelson.  Pastore,  Pear- 
son, Pell,  Proxmlre,  Randolph.  Roth,  Smith, 
Spong,  Stevens,  Stevenson,  Symington,  Tal- 
madge,  Tunney. 

NAYS— 6 

Dole,  Domlnlck,  Fannin,  Schwelker,  Scott. 
Young. 

NOT  VOTING — 44 

Baker,  Bellmon,  Brock,  Buckley,  Chiles. 
Cook,  Cotton,  Cranston.  Eagleton,  Eastland, 
EUender,  Ervln.  Qoldwater,  Griffin,  Hansen, 

Harris.  Hart,  Hartke,  Hatfield.  HoUlngs, 
Hruska.  Humphrey.  Jackson.  Jordan,  N.C., 
Mathlas,  McClellan,  McQee,  McGovom,  Mc- 
Intyre,  Moes. 

Mundt,  Muskle.  Packwood.  Percy.  Rlblcoff, 
Sa.xbe,  Sparkman,  Stafford,  Stennls.  Taft, 
Thurmond,   To'.icr,   Welcker,   Williams. 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res,  214)  as  amended 
was  agreed  to. 

(No.  223  Leg.] 
YEAS — 36 

Allen.  Allott.  Ariderson,  Baker.  Beall.  Ben- 
nett, Brock,  Byrd,  Harry  F.,  Jr.,  Byrd,  Robert 
C,  Cannon.  Cook,  Curtis. 

Dole.  Domlnlck.  Eastland,  Fong.  Griffin, 
Gurney.  Hansen,  Hruska,  Jackson,  Jordan, 
N.C..  Jordan,  Idaho,  McClellan,  McGee. 

Miller.  Montoya,  Pastore,  Saxbe,  Scott, 
Sparkman,  Stennls.  Taft,  Thurmond,  Tower, 
Young, 

NAYS-^1 

Aiken.  Bayh,  Bentsen,  Bible,  Boggs, 
Brooke,  Burdlck,  Case,  Chiles,  „i\urch,  Coop- 
er, Cranaton,  Eagleton,  EUender. 

Ervln,  Fulbrlght.  Hatfield,  HolUngs, 
Hughes.  Humphrey.  Inouye.  Magnuson, 
Mansfield.  Mathlas,  Mondale,  Moes,  Nelson, 
Packwood. 

Pearson,   Pell.   Proxmlre,   Randolph,   Rlbl- 
coff, Roth,  Smith.  Spong.  Stevenson,  Syming- 
ton, Talmadge.  Tunney.  Williams. 
NOT  VOTING— 23 

Bellmon.  Buckley,  Cotton,  Fannin,  Gam- 
brell, Qoldwater.  Gravel,  Harris. 

Hart,  Hartke.  Javlts,  Kennedy,  Long,  Mc- 
Govern,  McIntyTe.  Metcalf. 

Mundt.  Muskle.  Percy,  Schwelker,  Stafford, 
Stevens.    Welcker. 

So  Mr.  Sparkman's  amendment  (No.  1223) 
was  rejected. 

(No.  255  Leg.] 
YEAS— 59 

Aiken.  AUen,  Allott,  Anderson,  Baker. 
Bayh.  Beall,  Bellmon,  Bennett.  Bentsen,  Bi- 
ble, Boggs.  Brock,  Brooke.  Buckley.  Byrd, 
Harry  P.,  Jr.,  Byrd.  Robert  C,  Cannon,  Chiles. 

Cook.  Cooper,  Cotton,  Curtis,  Dole,  Dom- 
lnlck, Eastland.  EUender,  Fong,  Grlffln,  Gur- 
nev,  Hansen.  Hruska.  Humphrey,  Jackson, 
Jordan,  N.C.,  Jordan,  Idaho.  Long.  Magnuson, 
Mathlas. 

McClellan.  Miller,  Moss,  Packwood,  Pas- 
tore,  Randolph,  Roth.  Schwelker,  Scott, 
Smith,  Sparkman,  Stafford,  Stennls,  Stevens, 
Taft,  Talmadge,  Thurmond,  Tower,  Welcker, 
Young, 
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NAYS— 30 


Burdlck,  Case,  Church,  Cranston.  Eagleton, 
Ervln,   Fulbrlght,    Hart,    Hartke,    Hatfield. 

HoUlngs,  Hughes.  Inouye,  Javlts,  Kenne- 
dy, Mclntyre.  Metcalf.  Mondale,  Montoya, 
Muskle. 

Nelson.  Pearson,  Percy.  Proxmlre.  Rlblcoff. 
Spong,  Stevenson,  Symington,  Tunney,  WU- 
Uams. 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Fannin,  Gambrell,  Goldwater,  Gravel,  Har- 
ris, Mansfield,  McGee,  McGovern,  Mundt, 
Pell.  Saxbe. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


A  WELCOME  AND  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
JAPANESE  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 
LEAGUE 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  our  Nation's 
Capital  is  the  meeting  place  this  week  of 
the  22d  Biennial  National  Convention 
of  the  Japanese  American  Citizens 
League.  Approximately  500  delegates 
representing  more  than  25,000  members 
from  chapters  throughout  the  Nation  are 
assembled  in  this  city  for  a  weeklong 
convention. 

As  a  longtime  friend  and  admirer  of 
the  JACL,  I  wish  to  extend  to  all  the 
delegates  a  very  warm  personal  welcome 
to  Washington,  especially  since  this  is 
the  fir.'it  time  the  organization  is  holding 
its  national  convention  here. 

The  JACL,  founded  in  1930,  is  the  only 
national  organization  of  the  Japanese 
Americans  in  this  country.  As  such,  it 
has  given  constructive  leadership  not 
only  to  its  o-^-n  members,  but  also  has  as- 
sisted other  minorities  as  well.  The  JACL 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  for 
reform  of  our  immigration  and  naturali- 
zation laws,  for  ci\il  rights,  and  most  re- 
cently, for  the  repeal  of  title  n  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950,  under  which 
arbitrary  detention  was  possible. 

JACL  not  only  was  an  effective  advo- 
cate of  these  and  other  legislative  meas- 
ures, but  did  much  before  and  during 
congressional  con5ideration  of  such  legis- 
lation to  stimulate  legislative  interest  and 
affirmative  action. 

As  one  who  has  w  orked  with  the  JACL 
r  many  projects  and  pioposals  over  the 
.  .rs.  I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with 
the  successful  achievement  of  various 
JACL  objectives. 

During  this  biennial  convention,  when 
so  many  of  the  JACL  leaders  and  mem- 
bers and  their  families  are  gathered  in 
Washington,  it  seen;s  mo.st  appropriate 
to  pay  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  their 
organization.  I  know  Senators  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  House  who  have  had 
contacts  with  the  JACL,  will  be  happy 
to  join  me  in  expres.sing  our  hearty  wel- 
come and  compliments  to  the  convention 
delegates. 

Tlie  high  esteem  and  respect  in  which 
the  JACL  is  held  nationally  has  been 
voiced  by  President  Nixon  in  a  message 
addressed  to  the  convention : 

The  members  of  the  Jap.anese  .American 
Citizens  League  are  to  be  commer;ded  for 
continuing  their  strong  tradition  of  adher- 
ence to  the  legacy  of  their  forebears  while 
at  the  same  time  enriching  our  own  .Amer- 
ican heritage.  Your  Twenty-Second  Biennial 
National  Convention  gives  me  a  good  op- 
portunity to  teU  you  again  how  much  your 
Individual  and  collective  contributions  to 
the  life  of  our  society  are  appreciated  by  me 
personally  and  by  the  nation  as  a  whole. 


The  high  ideals  of  dignity  and  human 
brotherhood  which  you  have  always  espoused, 
constructively  expressed  in  ycur  many  fine 
programs,  have  earned  you  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  all  who  are  lamlllar  with  your 
work.  The  spirit  of  patriotism  and  the  Idea 
of  unity  In  diversity  have  never  been  more 
basic  to  the  achievement  of  our  national 
aspirations.  Your  dedication  to  this  effort 
places  you  In  the  forefront  of  those  civic  or- 
ganizations on  whom  so  much  of  the  future 
greatness  of  our  society  respects. 

May  you  have  a  most  enjoyable  and  pro- 
ductive session. 

Similar  praise  for  the  JACL  has  been 
extended  by  the  four  previous  Presidents. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
Presidential  messages  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  messages 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Presidential   Messages  to   the  Japanese 
American   CrmKNS  Leagve 

"This  nation  has  been  built  by  the  labor 
and  dedication  of  Americans  whose  forebears 
came  from  many  lands.  None  have  worked 
liarder,  fought  more  bravely,  or  contributed 
finer  sons  and  daughters  to  their  adopted 
home  than  our  citizens  oi  Japanese  ancestry. 

"I  am  pleased  to  salute  the  enduring  con- 
tributions you  have  made  to  our  way  of  life 
and  happy  to  commend  your  efforts  to  per- 
petuate a  culture  and  a  heritage  which  have 
so  enriched  our  society." 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  1966. 

"Your  organization  has  earned  an  enviable 
reputation  for  the  high  standards  of  citizen- 
ship which  you  have  set  for  all  of  your  mem- 
bers. You  have  contributed  generously  to 
your  communities  and  to  our  national  life." 
President  John  F.  Kennedy.  1962. 

"I  congratulate  the  Japanese  American 
Citizens  League  on  its  support  of  good  citi- 
zenship, liberty,  and  patriotism.  As  you  who 
are  League  members  strive  to  uphold  your 
organization's  motto,  'For  Better  Americans 
In  A  Greater  America,"  I  am  confident  you 
w-Ul  continue  to  bring  credit  to  your  orga- 
nization and  benefit  to  the  United  States." 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  1956 

"The  significant  and  effective  work  of  your 
organization  ...  on  behalf  of  all  persons  of 
Japanese  ancestry  In  the  United  States  and 
Hawaii  is  a  tribute  to  the  democracy  within 
whose  framework  you  plead  your  case  and 
achieve  your  goals. 

"The  members  of  the  Japanese  American 
Citizens  League  have  proved  anew  that  de- 
cency and  Justice  cannot  long  be  frustrated 
if  we  stand  together  to  create  new  and  better 
bonds  of  understanding  between  free  citizens 
in  a  free  nation." 

President  Harry  S.  Trujaan,  1960. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  JACL 
has  indeed  iiad  a  notable  history  which 
richly  deserves  to  be  widely  disseminated. 
It  is  the  heartwarming  story  of  a  group 
of  Americans,  relatively  small  in  number 
but  deeply  dedicated  to  making  their 
motto  a  living  force:  "Better  Americans 
in  a  Greater  .\merica."  Their  story  has 
been  told  by  William  K.  Hosokawa,  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  Denver  Post  and  an 
outstanding  J.^CL  member,  in  an  official 
JACL  publication  entitled  "Better  Amer- 
icans in  a  Greater  America."  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Better  Americans  in  a  Greater  America 

Tlirough  the  pages  of  this  booklet,  we 
would  like  you  to  meet  the  Nisei    (rhymes 


with  Knee-Say) — Americans  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry. 

The  .Nisei  are  a  comparatively  new  and  In- 
liuiteslmal  minority  in  American  life.  On  the 
maliiland  of  the  United  Stales  there  are 
about  200,000  of  them.  Despite  distinctive 
features,  they  are  Americans  not  only  by 
birth,  but  by  upbringing,  edu(»tlon  and 
choice. 

Like  oiher  Americans,  the  Niaei  come  In 
various  sizes,  aiiapes  and  vocational  callings. 

There  aie  Nisei  butlers  and  gardeners. 
There  are  aiso  Nisei  space  scientists.  Judges, 
college  professors,  engineers,  surgeons  and 
editors.  They  grow  food  on  farms  and  flow- 
ers m  greenhouses.  They  seek  the  solution 
to  the  mysteries  of  cancer  and  other  diseases 
iu  medical  laboratories.  Three  Nisei  represer.t 
the  State  of  Hawaii  In  Congress.  There  are 
Nisei  jockeys  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
cab  drivers  arid  Air  Force  pUots,  financiers 
and  social  workers,  house  painters  and  archi- 
tects. There  are  Nisei  serving  the  United 
States  abroad  in  both  the  armed  and  diplo- 
matic services.  There  are  even  a  few  Nisei — 
a  very  few — in  jaii. 

The  only  thing  they  have  In  common,  a^lde 
from  their  pride  in  American  citizenship.  Is 
their  ancestry.  Their  parents,  f^set  (mean- 
ing "first  generation"),  came  as  immigrants 
to  the  United  States  about  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Just  as  immigrants  from  Europe 
first  tended  t-o  settle  on  the  East  Coast,  these 
newcomers  from  Japan  remained  largely  in 
the  Pacific  coastal  states. 

Today,  Nisei  live  in  every  one  of  the  50 
states,  moving  wherever  opportunities  beck- 
on them.  Perhaps  it  Is  only  natural  that  the 
largest  number  on  the  continental  mainland 
live  in  the  most  populous  state.  California. 

The  Immigrants  from  Japan  came  to  the 
United  States  In  search  of  freedom  and  op- 
portunity. Like  any  immigrant  group  the 
Issci  faced  many  adjustments.  Their  problems 
were  accentuated  by  differences  in  ap- 
pearance, customs  and  language  They  found 
that  rather  than  being  praised  for  their  in- 
dustry, they  were  accused  of  lowering  stand- 
ards of  llrtng.  Instead  of  being  hailed  as 
pioneers  of  the  stiu  undeveloped  West,  they 
were  regarded  as  intruders.  Politicians  found 
in  them  a  convenient  scapegoat,  harassing 
them  with  cries  of  the  "yellow  p>erll." 

But  the.5e  new  immigrants  persevered.  They 
lielped  build  the  railroads  and  develop  raw 
land  into  productive  farms.  They  c'.eared 
timber  and  mined  coal.  The.r  crime  rate  was 
low.  Hardly  any  became  public  charges.  Their 
children  rarely  became  delinquents.  They 
were  peaceful,  hard-working.  self-reUant 
Americans  In  every  way  except  the  most  Im- 
portant—our laws  prohibited  them  from  be- 
coming naturalized  citlzeris  because  of  their 
race.  And  so  legally,  they  remained   aliens. 

But  their  children,  the  Nisei  were  citizens 
by  birth,  and  the  I&sei  looked  to  them  to 
bridge  the  gap  of  misunderstanding  and 
prejudice.  The  Nisei,  however,  soon  learned 
they  had  Inherited  the  problems  as  weU  as 
the  pioneering  courage  of  their  parents.  Many 
persons  refused  to  look  beneath  the  Oriental 
features  of  these  young  men  and  women  and 
recognize  them  as  fellow  Americans  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  and  responsibilities 
of  citizenship.  The  Nuci  found  doors  closed 
to  Jobs  for  which  they  were  qualified,  hous- 
ing denied  them  outside  the  Oriental  ghet- 
t-oes. 

As  the  older  Nisei  reached  voting  age,  they 
realized  their  struggle  for  acceptance  might 
be  strengthened  through  unity.  A  handful 
tf  Ni^ei  from  California,  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington met  m  Seattle  in  1&30  ai.d  formed 
the  Japanese  American  Citizens  League 
I  JACL), 

Today  the  Jacl  is  the  National  Organiza- 
tion Representing  Japanese  Americans.  Its 
objective  is  defined  by  its  slogan.  "Better 
Americans  in  a  greater  America."  The  story 
of  this  organization  is  an  inspiring  account 
of  a  group  of  young  Americans  treasuring 
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their  birthright,  defending  It,  and  seeking  to 
be  worthy  of  It. 

Of  course  all  Its  purposes  were  not  so 
earnestly  serious.  The  JACL  also  had  Its 
social  and  fraternal  alms.  But  in  their 
effort  to  become  exemplary  citizens,  the 
Nisei  quickly  became  aware  that  In  a  democ- 
racy laws  are  the  people's  safeguard,  and 
good  citizens  take  an  Interest  In  govern- 
ment. It  is  perhaps  significant  that  delegates 
to  the  first  JACL  convention  took  two  actions 
demonstrating  the  Importance  they  placed 
on  the  privilege  of  American  citizenship. 
They  adopted  resolutions  calling  on  Congress 

to: 

Permit  Nisei  girls  who  had  married  alien 
Japanese  to  regain  their  citizenship,  through 
an  amendment  to  the  Cable  Act. 

Grant  citizenship  to  Oriental-born  men 
who  had  served  in  the  United  Stat«s  armed 
forces  m  World  War  I. 

Both  measures  subsequently  were  enacted 
Into  law. 

During  the  1030s,  as  more  and  more  Nisei 
attained  their  majority  and  became  aware  of 
civic  responsibilities,  additional  chapters  of 
the  JACL  came  Into  being.  This  was  a  period 
of  growth  and  development  for  the  Nisei 
who.  individually,  were  largely  preoccupied 
with  the  problems  of  economic  and  social 
adjustment.  These  problems,  already  com- 
plicated by  the  Inherited  prejudices,  were 
intensiaed'  during  the  closing  years  of  the 
decade  by  a  situation  over  which  they  had 
neither  control  nor  connection.  Tlielr  fellow 
Americans,  outraged  by  Japan's  aggression 
in  the  Par  East,  misdirected  their  wrath 
against  Japanese  Americans. 

The  Japanese  Attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on 
Dec  7.  1941,  shocked  and  angered  the  Nisei 
as  it  did  all  Aniericans.  The  Issei.  most  of 
whom  had  lived  virtually  all  their  adtilt  lives 
m  the  United  States,  were  stunned.  Thou- 
saiids  of  Nisei  already  were  in  US.  Army  uni- 
forms. Many  others,  with  the  blessing  of  their 
parent.s,  rushed  to  enlist. 

But  the  old  prejudices  were  fanned  Into 
hysteria  against  all  Japanese  Americans.  The 
Issei.  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  were 
quickly  classified  as  enemy  aliens.  For  the 
Nisei,  It  was  another  matter.  In  historical 
perspective,  it  is  possible  to  document  the 
fact  that  racism,  political  opportunism  and 
economic  greed  created  pressures  which  fed 
on  fear  and  led  to  what  has  been  described 
as  the  "blackest  chapter"  in  the  history  of 
.\merlcan  democracy. 

On  March  2,  1942,  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment ordered  all  persons  of  Japanese  e.x- 
tractlon,  citizen  and  alien  alike,  removed 
from  the  West  Coast  solely  on  the  basis  of 
race,  and  locked  In  Inland  relocation  camps. 

Thus  began  the  mass  Evacuation  of  120.000 
men.  women  and  children,  two-thirds  of  them 
American  citizens,  months  after  danger  of 
Invasion  had  passed.  No  charges  were  filed 
against  them  No  hearing  was  held  as  to  their 
loyalty.  They  were  simply  ordered  out  of  their 
homes  and  escorted  behind  barbed  wire  by 
armed  troops  In  an  action  unprecedented  In 
American  history 

During  the  period  of  mounting  hysteria 
that  preceded  the  Evacuation  order.  JACL 
leaders  worked  valiantly  for  a  restoration  of 
reason.  They  tried  to  calm  the  fears  of  Issei 
and  Nisei,  cooperated  fully  with  the  author- 
ities, sought  to  remove  possible  misunder- 
standing by  the  American  public  at  large 
regarding  the  loyalty  of  Japanese  Americans, 
protested  their  case  t^  go.ernment  policy- 
makers 

But  the  pressures  were  too  great.  Once  the 
Evacuation  decision  was  made — and  ex- 
plained by  the  government  on  the  basis  of 
"military  necessity" — the  JACL  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  urge  the  Issei  and  Nisei  to  co- 
operate In  the  Evacuation  as  a  patriotic  con- 
tribution to  the  war  effort. 

There  were  other  considerations.  To  resist 
as  a  matter  of  principle— while  a  tempting 
course  of  action,  could  well  have  led  to  blood- 


shed. Cooperation  was  essential  to  demon- 
strate Nisei  loyalty  to  their  country  tn  a 
time  of  crisis.  Furthermore,  the  JACL  recog- 
nized that  while  a  case  might  be  made  for 
the  rights  of  the  American  citizen  Nisei,  there 
was  no  recourse  for  their  now  enemy  alien 
Issei  parents  and  separation  of  families  posed 
serious  complications. 

In  retrospect,  observers  have  marveled  that 
the  Evacuation  was  completed  almost  with- 
out Incident,  for  the  loss  of  freedom  was  a 
bitter  experience  to  the  Nisei.  The  crudest 
blow  was  the  feeling  of  beln'g  repudiated  by 
their  own  government,  of  knowing  that  a 
basic  American  principle  was  being  violated 
when  they  were  imprisoned  for  having  the 
■wTong  kind  of  ancestors.  It  was  a  particularly 
grim  time  for  the  Nisei  already  In  the  U-S. 
Army  who  saw  their  families  placed  In  desert 
camps  ringed  by  barbed  wire  and  guarded  by 
mUltary  police.  At  the  time,  the  loss  of  400 
millions  of  dollars  In  tissets — businesses 
closed,  farms  abandoned,  homes  boarded  up 
and  furnishings  sold  for  pennies  on  the  dol- 
lar— seemed  unimportant  In  relation  to  the 
affront  to  htunan  values  and  democratic 
Ideals. 

Almost  overnight  in  this  trying  period  the 
JACL  became  a  mature,  fighting  organiza- 
tion. With  a  courage  based  on  faith  In  Amer- 
ica. JACL  leaders  were  making  plans  for  the 
fight  ahead  even  as  the  Evacuation  was  under 
way.  They  launched  a  vigorous  program  of 
public  education,  cooperating  with  civilian 
government  agencies  set  up  belatedly  to  safe- 
guard the  welfare  of  the  evacuees,  seeking  re- 
lief through  the  courts  from  organized  per- 
secution. A  test  case  challenging  the  legality 
of  the  Evacuation  was  taken  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  In  California,  when 
the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West  sought 
to  strike  the  names  of  Nisei  evacuees  from 
the  rolls  of  registered  voters,  the  JACL  took 
successful  legal  action  to  block  this  raid  on 
their  birthright. 

In  1942  JACL  representatives  petitioned  the 
government  to  reinstate  Selective  Service 
which  had  been  suspended  with  the  Evacua- 
tion for  the  Nisei.  Early  In  1943  the  War  De- 
partment decided  to  create  an  Army  regiment 
made  tip  of  Nisei  volunteers.  While  the  Idea 
of  a  segregated  imlt  was  repugnant,  the 
Nisei  recognized  the  public  relations  value 
of  such  an  organization,  working  together, 
going  Into  action  as  a  team.  Hundreds  of 
volunteers  from  the  relocation  centers  and 
from  Hawaii  Joined  Nisei  already  In  service  to 
form  the  celebrated  Japanese  American  442nd 
Reglmeittal  Combat  Team.  Their  motto  was 
"Go  For  Broke" — Hawaiian  slang  for  "shoot 
the  works,"  or  "all  or  nothing." 

In  a  series  of  actions  in  Italy  and  France, 
the  442ud  became  the  most  decorated  unit  of 
Its  size  and  length  of  service  In  American 
mUltary  history.  These  G.I.'s  with  Oriental 
faces  fought  not  only  for  the  nation,  but  also 
for  acceptance  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies. How  valiantly  they  battled  to  prove 
themselves  is  Indicated  in  these  figures— 
18.143  Individual  decorations,  9,486  (309%) 
casualties  and  seven  Presidential  Distin- 
guished Unit  Citations  collected  In  seven  ma- 
jor campaigns. 

Nor  was  the  Nisei  military  record  confined 
to  the  European  theater.  Though  little  pub- 
licized because  of  the  nature  of  their  duties, 
some  10,000  Americans  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry served  In  military  Intelligence  as  the 
"eyes  and  ears"  of  Allied  forces  In  the  Pa- 
cific. They  were  with  every  major  unit  In 
every  Pacific  engagement  from  the  Aleutians 
and  Guadalcanal  to  the  march  Into  Tokyo 
and  the  occupation  of  Japan.  They  served 
In  the  front  lines  and  In  headquarters  from 
Pearl  Harbor  to  Burma.  Analyzing  Inter- 
cepted communications.  Interrogating  pris- 
oners, translating  captured  documents,  per- 
suading die-hard  enemy  troops  to  surrender, 
the  Nisei  saved  thousands  of  American  lives 
and  helped  shorten  the  war  In  the  Pacific 
by  many  months,  according  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  Chief  of  Staff  for  Military  Intelli- 


gence. Even  the  Navy  and  Marines,  which 
refused  to  induct  Nisei,  borrowed  these  lan- 
gi  ige  specialists  from  the  Army. 

Ijese  Nisei  faced  a  double  dai.ger  In  the 
Pacliic — from  the  enemy  and  from  fellow 
CIS  who  might  mistake  their  Identity.  In 
tribute  to  them,  Gen.  Joseph  (Vinegar  Joe) 
Stllwell)  commanding  general  of  U.S.  Army 
forces  111  Asia,  remarked;  'The  Nisei  bought 
an  awful  big  hunk  of  America  with  their 
blood." 

As  restrictions  against  the  evacuees  were 
eased,  other  Nisei  as  well  as  Issei  left  the 
relocation  centers  to  lake  part  In  the  civilian 
war  effort.  They  helped  harvest  food  crops 
and  worked  in  defense  plants.  Issei  with 
specialized  skills  served  with  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Services,  taught  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage to  Army.  Navy  and  Air  Corps  person- 
nel, wrote  propaganda  leaflets  which  were 
rained  down  on  the  enemy,  monitored 
enemy  broadcasts  and  played  key  roles  in 
psychological  warfare. 

The  outstanding  record  of  persons  of 
Japanese  ancestry  during  the  war  bore  out 
the  truth  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's statement  that  "Americanism  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  mind  and  heart,  Americanism  is 
not  ...  a  matter  of  race  or  ancestry."  De- 
spite rumors — rumors  which  are  hard  to 
stamp  out — the  files  of  every  government 
Investigative  and  intelligence  agency  show 
conclusively  that  not  a  single  resident  alien 
Japanese  or  American  of  Japanese  ancestry 
committed  an  act  of  sabotage  or  espionage 
for  the  enemy  before,  during,  or  after  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

In  1943  the  Government's  program  of  reset- 
tlement got  under  way.  Although  the  West 
Coast  was  still  closed  to  them,  the  evacuees 
were  permitted  to  leave  the  relocatloi;  cen- 
ters and  move  to  communities  in  the  East 
and  Midwest.  In  cooperation  with  federal 
authorities  and  national  church  organiza- 
tions, the  JACL  assisted  In  the  student  re- 
location program  whereby  Nisei  college  stu- 
dents were  able  to  continue  their  studies  In 
inland  schools.  Entire  families  v.ere  reset- 
tled In  communities  throughout  the  Amer- 
ican heartlai^.d  and  were  accepted  almost 
without  incident. 

This  acceptance  was  due  in  part  to  the 
exemplary  conduct  of  the  evacuees  them- 
selves, ill  part  to  the  good  will  of  Americans 
who  showed  they  understood  the  meaning 
of  democracy.  But  the  largest  part  of  the 
credit  must  go  to  the  dramatic  reports  from 
the  European  front  where  Nisei  of  the  442nd 
were  proving  themselves  In  battle.  The  Nisei's 
loyal  response  to  the  War  Department's 
decision  to  create  "a  symbol  of  the  loyalty 
of  Japanese  Americans"  was  paying  off. 

On  the  home  front  JACL  stepped  up  Its 
program  of  pu'ollc  education  and  established 
regional  offices  In  Denver,  Chicago,  and  New 
York  to  assist  In  the  resettlement  program. 
As  Japanese  Americans  sank  roots  Into  new 
communities,  it  was  only  natural  that  JACL 
chapters  should  be  formed  wherever  they 
settled  in  appreciable  numbers. 

At  the  same  time  JACL  membership,  here- 
tofore restricted  to  Japanese  Americans,  was 
opened  to  all  citizens  who  subscribed  to  Its 
principles  and  many  friends  of  the  Nisei 
Joined, 

Meanwhile,  deeply  concerned  over  the  prec- 
edents set  by  the  Evacuation,  JACL  had 
.sought  Judicial  reviews  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  all  aspects  of  the  program.  Three 
landmark  suits  reached  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

In  1943,  m  a  suit  brought  by  Gordon  K. 
Hlrabayashl.  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  unan- 
imously that  the  curfew  and  travel  restric- 
tions imposed  oil  Japanese  Americans  were  a 
legal   application   of   military   authority. 

In  1944,  In  the  JACL-sponsored  Fred  Kore- 
matsu  case,  the  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  legality  of  the  evacuation 
based  solely  upon  race.  Three  Justices  dis- 
sented. 
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But  late  In  1944.  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
unanimously  In  the  Mltsuye  Endo  case  that 
the  government  had  no  right  to  detain  loyal 
American  citizens  In  the  relocation  centers. 
Within  48  hours  the  Army  revoked  Its  West 
Coast  exclusion  orders. 

One  legal  victory  had  been  won,  but  It 
ts  a  disttirblng  fact  that  the  Suprem.e  Court's 
decision  legalizing  evacuation  on  racial 
grounds  still  stands.  The  JACL  agrees  with 
Mr.  Justice  Jackson's  warning  that  the  de- 
cision i=.  a  "loaded  weapon"  pointed  at  demo- 
cratic rights,  and  a  reversal  of  the  decision  Is 
an  important  piece  of  unfinished  business  In 
the  aftermath  of  an  ugly  chapter  of  Ameri- 
can history. 

The  reopening  of  the  Pacific  Coast  clearly 
revealed  the  hand  of  the  racists.  Having  lost 
the  fight  to  exclude  Japanese  Americans 
legally,  these  elements  resorted  to  threats 
and  violence  In  an  effort  to  discourage 
evacuees  from  returning  to  homes,  farms  and 
businesses.  On  shameful  record  are  more 
than  100  cases  of  arson,  shootings  and  beat- 
ings against  returning  evacuees.  By  these 
acts  of  terrorism,  they  demonstrat-ed  that 
their  cry  of  "evacuate  the  Japs  as  a  military 
necessity"  was  a  sham.  Their  alleged  con- 
cern for  national  security  turned  out  to  be 
a  front  for  blind  racial  prejudice  or  desire 
for  personal  economic  gain. 

But  the  majority  of  residents  of  the  West 
Coast  subscribed  to  principles  of  decency 
and  fair  play,  and  about  three-fourths  of 
the  evacuees  moved  back  to  their  home  com- 
munities. Again.  JACL  was  in  the  vanguard. 
establishing  "outposts"  In  San  Francisco  and 
Lo3  Angeles  to  help  in  the  adjustment  of 
homecoming. 

One  by  one  the  barriers  fell.  Nisei  and 
Issei  reestablished  homes  and  businesses,  re- 
turned to  old  Jobs  or  found  new  ones  and 
sought  to  resume  lives  disrupted  by  the 
Evacuation.  One  major  acknowledgement  of 
the  loyalty  of  the  Nisei  was  the  Navy's  an- 
nouncement late  In  1945  that  its  ranks  would 
be  open  for  their  enlistment. 

In  their  first  postwar  national  convention. 
JACL  members  assembled  in  Denver  in  1946 
with  the  sober  realization  that  the  organiza- 
tion must  spearhead  a  fight  to  secure,  once 
and  for  all.  the  rights  for  which  Nisei  Q.ls 
had  gone  "for  broke."  Their  wartime  experi- 
ences had  tought  them  the  realistic  lesson 
that  only  In  organization  Is  there  strength, 
that  organization  is  essential  even  In  mak- 
ing a  minority  group's  needs  known  to  Its 
own  government.  Among  their  goals  were 
three  measures  aimed  at  rectifying  injus- 
tices against  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry: 

Legislation  to  change  federal  law  classi- 
fying Issei  as  "Ineligible  to  citizenship"  even 
though  they  had  resided  In  the  United  States 
a  half  century  or  more.  This  law  was  the 
basis  for  much  legalized  discrimination 
against  Issei  in  many  states. 

Compensation  for  property  losses  suffered 
In  the  evacuation. 

Stay  of  deportation  for  deserving  alien 
Japanese  who  had  lost  the  right  to  reside  in 
the  United  States  as  "treaty  merchants"  on 
the  outbreak  of  war.  Many  of  these  Individu- 
als had  American-born  families. 

Such  an  ambitious  program  could  suc- 
ceed only  through  a  campaign  of  public  edu- 
cation beginning  with  communities  which 
had  been  receptive  to  Japanese  Americans. 
New  JACL  chapters  were  established  In  the 
East  and  Midwest  where  evacuees  had  settled 
permanently,  and  old  chapters  were  reacti- 
vated as  the  Nisei  returned  to  their  West 
Coast  homes. 

Today  the  JACL  membership  roster  re- 
flects the  extent  to  which  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans have  spread  out  across  the  United 
States.  WTierc  as  before  the  war  JACL  chapters 
were  found  only  In  a  half  dozen  states  in 
the  Far  West,  now  there  are  chapters  and 
members  in  32  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Thus,  out  of  the  war.  JACL 
emerged  a  truly  national  organization  both 
geographically   and   In   scope   of   program. 


To  Implement  the  national  program,  a 
JACL  Antl-Dlscrlmlnatlon  Committee  was 
incorporated  and  an  office  opened  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  JACL  had  not  fort,'otien  that 
Washington  officials  in  1941  had  been  woe- 
fully Ignorant  about  this  American  minority 
and  had  allowed  West  Coast  pressure  groups 
to  dictate  national  policy  regarding  them. 
JACL  leaders  realized,  too,  that  there  are 
no  spectators  m  a  democracy,  and  that  pood 
citizenship  means  active  participation  In 
government.  And  so  the  organization  has  be- 
come the  collective  voice  of  the  Nisei,  and  the 
JACL  finds  Itself  being  consulted  on  mat- 
ters of  national  policy  having  to  do  with 
Japanese  Americans. 

Since  JACL  represents  a  small  minority 
without  effective  voting  power,  Its  approach 
to  Washington  In  seeking  Its  objectives  was 
an  appeal  for  simple  Justice  backed  by  a 
record  of  loyalty  tested  by  fire. 

By  the  time  of  the  ner.t  JACL  convention  In 
1948  Congress  had  passed  an  act  to  com- 
pensate evacuees  for  their  losses,  and  had 
consented  to  place  deportation  of  Japa- 
nese treaty  merchants  on  the  same  basis  as 
those  of  other  nationalities,  thus  assuring 
them  of  being  able  to  stay  with  their  Ameri- 
can-born families. 

In  addition,  through  JACL  representations, 
the  Soldier  Brides  Bill  was  amended  to  permit 
the  Japanese  spouse  and  children  of  Ameri- 
can servicemen  to  enter  the  United  States 
without  regard  to  the  Japanese  Exclusion  Act. 
This  enabled  Japanese,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Exclusion  Act  of  1924,  to  enter  this  coun- 
try for  permanent  residence.  JACL  was  also 
successful  in  restoring  tenure,  cancelled  as  a 
result  of  Evacuation,  to  Nisei  In  federal 
civil  service.  Additionally,  Congress  passed 
more  than  200  private  bills  benefiting  indi- 
vidual Issei  and  Nisei.  Significantly,  every 
bUl  passed  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

In  1952,  JACL's  major  legislative  goal  of 
citizenship  privileges  for  the  Issei  was  re- 
alized with  passage  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  eliminating  race  as  a  quali- 
fication for  naturalization. 

This  Act  also  allowed  for  the  first  time  a 
token  Immigration  quota  for  Japan,  negating 
the  1924  Oriental  Exclusion  Act  which  many 
historian?  say  planted  the  seeds  of  resent- 
ment which  resulted  ultimately  In  war. 
JACL's  plea  that  certain  prospective  citizens 
be  permitted  to  take  their  examination  In 
their  native  language  enabled  many  other 
long-time  resident  aliens  of  various  national- 
ities to  qualify  for  American  citizenship. 

Elimination  of  the  category,  "aliens  In- 
eligible for  citizenship."  had  widespread 
repercussions.  Some  500  federal  and  state 
statvites  aimed  against  and  hindering  the 
progress  of  such  aliens,  and  In  many  cases 
their  citizen  children,  were  wiped  out. 

To  assist  Issel  in  qualifying  for  the  citizen- 
ship they  had  desired  for  so  long.  JACL  chap- 
ters conducted  naturalization  classes.  So 
great  was  the  respon.se  that  for  the  first  ti'ne 
In  hi^itory  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  conducted  mass  swearlng-ln 
ceremonies.  Despite  the  advanced  age  of  most 
Issel.  the  record  shows  that  In  proportion  to 
their  ntimber  more  of  them  became  citizens 
than  In  any  other  nationali'iy  group. 

JACL  also  Interceded  successfully  for  two 
groups  of  Issel  with  special  problems.  Cali- 
fornia was  persuaded  to  grant  old  age  assist- 
ance to  Issel  unable  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other to  secure  naturalization  and  who  had 
lived  In  the  United  States  at  least  25  years 
prior  to  passage  of  the  1952  Naturalization 
Act.  TTie  naturalization  petitions  of  certain 
Issel  were  challenged  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  sought  exemptions  from  World  War  I 
military  duty  on  the  plea  that  they  were 
aliens.  Precedents  were  established  when 
courts  in  San  Francisco  and  Denver  accepted 
JACL's  position  that  classification  as  ex- 
empt aliens  was  Involuntary  and  made  au- 
tomatically by  local  draft  boards. 

The  President's  Immigration  Act  Amend- 
ments of  October  1965,  eliminating  the  dis- 


criminatory Asia-Pacific  Triangle  and  the 
National  Origins  formula  in  determining 
Immigration  quotas,  marked  the  achieve- 
ment of  another  major  JACL  goal.  In  effect 
it  placed  immigration  from  all  Asian  coun- 
tries, including  Japan,  on  an  equal  basis 
with  other  Old  World  countries.  Including 
Europe.  Significantly,  of  all  organizations 
supporting  the  liberalization  of  the  nation's 
inimigration  laws.  JACL  was  first  In  tirglng 
equal  treatment  for  the  peoples  of  Asia. 

JACL  carried  on  its  campaign  for  equal 
rights  in  courts  and  state  legislatures  as 
well  as  Congress.  In  the  Oyama  case  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  established  the  right 
of  a  citizen  chl'd  to  receive  a  gift  of  land 
from  his  alien  parent.  This  led  eventually 
to  the  California  State  Supreme  Court  de- 
claring unconstitutional  the  40-year-old 
California  Allen  Land  Law  In  the  Fujli  and 
Masaoka  cases.  JACL  subsequently  succeeded 
in  removing  this  law  from  the  state  constitu- 
tion through  referendum.  Also  as  a  restilt  of 
the  Oyama  case  the  State  of  California  dis- 
continued what  has  been  referred  to  a£ 
■legalized  blackmail"  of  Japanese  landown- 
ers by  requiring  out-of-court  money  settle- 
ments to  the  state  to  clear  land  titles.  The 
state  was  later  to  return  such  escheat  morues 
by  action  of  the  legislature. 

In  the  Takahashl  case  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  invalidated  the  California  law  denying 
commercial  fishing  licenses  to  resident  alien 
Japanese. 

The  battle  against  discriminatory  laws  on 
the  state  level  has  been  particularly  effective. 
JACL  participated  In  drives  to  repeal  alien 
land  laws  In  Oregon.  Utah,  Idaho  and  Wash- 
ington, and  In  eliminating  aiati -miscegen- 
ation laws  tn  Idaho,  Nebraska,  Utah  and 
Wyoming.  JACL  helped  make  Idahoans  aware 
of  an  obscure  statute  denying  the  privilege 
of  voting,  serving  as  Jurors  and  holding  of- 
fice to  "Chinese  and  others  of  Mongolian 
descent"  not  born  in  the  United  States,  even 
though  citizens.  The  law  was  wiped  off  the 
books  by  overwhelming  referendum  vote. 

JACL's  campaign  for  equal  rights  has  not 
been  confined  to  persons  of  Japanese  ances- 
try. Realizing  that  a  threat  to  the  rights  of 
any  minority  is  a  threat  to  all  Americans, 
JACL  actively  has  supported  the  President's 
Civil  Rights  program,  state  and  federal  Fair 
Employment  and  Fair  Housing  laws,  antl- 
lynch  and  anti-poll  tax  bills,  and  the  end  of 
segregation  In  the  armed  forces.  JACL  has 
been  a  charter  member  of  the  National  Lead- 
ership Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  the  co- 
ordinating body  for  more  than  100  national 
organizations  representing  church,  labor,  vet- 
erans and  ethnic  groups. 

On  matters  of  general  concern,  but  af- 
fecting Nisei  indirectly.  JACL  has  Joined  with 
other  organizations  as  "friend  of  the  court" 
in  making  its  views  known.  JACL  played  such 
a  role  In  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  the 
historic  school  desegregation  case,  and  In 
the  case  in  which  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Invalidated  restrictive  covenants. 

JACL  participated  in  the  campaign  to  up- 
hold California's  fair  housing  laws,  and 
Joined  in  amicus  brief  In  the  State  Supreme 
Court  reversal  of  the  referendum  prohibit- 
ing the  State  from  providing  open  housing. 

In  Loving  v.  Virginia  where  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  against  antl-mlscegena- 
tlon  statutes  Ui  the  States.  JACL  filed  amicus 
brief  and  its  National  Legal  Counsel  partici- 
pated In  oral  argument 

JACL  Is  proud  to  have  had  a  part  la  the 
campaign  for  statehood  for  Hawaii,  advo- 
cating the  staunch  Americanism  of  its  peo- 
ple, one-third  of  whom  are  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry. 

JACL  has  felt  it  of  utmost  Importance 
that  all  Americans  be  made  aware  of  their 
fellow  citizens  of  Japanese  extraction  and 
their  place  in  the  nation.  An  Intensive  In- 
formation and  education  program  has  been 
carried  on   Among  the  highlights  have  been: 

A  gala  homecoming  arranged  for  veterans 
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of  the  442ncl  on  their  return  from  Europe, 
with  President  Truman  reviewing  the  unit. 

Reburlal  ceremonies  for  Sisei  soldiers  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  with  high  gov- 
ernment and  military  leaders  in  attendance. 

Naming  of  a  U.S.  Army  transport  In  honor 
of  Pvt.  Sadao  Munemorl,  posthumous  re- 
cipient of  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

Cooperation  with  the  city  of  Bruyeres. 
France.  In  dedication  of  a  memorial  park  m 
honor  of  the  442nd  Combat  Team,  for  the 
role  It  played  In  liberating  that  community. 

Sponsoring  services  at  .Arlington  National 
Cemetery  commemorating  the  twentieth  an- 
nlversarj-  of  the  442nd,  resulting  in  an  unpre- 
cedented two-hour  tribute  to  Nt^et  service- 
men in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Cooperation  with  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  In 
production  of  the  ftlm,  "Go  for  Broke,"  a 
tribute  to  the  war  record  of  the  442nd. 

Cooperation  wtih  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System  In  production  of  lis  TV  pro- 
gram, "Nisei— The  Pride  and  the  Shame,"  In 
the  Twentieth  Century  series 

In  addition,  the  JACL  has  been  the  pri- 
mary oource  of  information  for  a  host  of 
writers  and  editors,  scholars  and  students, 
officials  and  organizations  seeking  factual  In- 
formation about  Japar.ese  .^Jne^cans. 

One  of  JACL's  current  functions  Is  as  a 
"watchdog,"  alert  for  movements  and  pro- 
posals both  m  Congress  and  state  legislatures 
which  might  have  a  possible  effect  on  the 
welfare  of  Japanese  Americans.  In  this  role 
It  ha*  fought  discrimination  In  cemeteries. 
protested  the  production  of  "hate"  films  de- 
picting Japanese  Americans  In  a  false  light 
and  the  revival  on  television  of  wartime 
movies  that  portray  the  Ni.tei  wrongfully. 
Throtigh  JACL's  efforts,  Inaccuracies  In  text- 
books concerning  Japanese  Americans  have 
been  corrected.  JACL  has  pointed  out  the 
derogatory  Implications  In  the  word  •■Jap" 
with  the  result  that  several  standard  dic- 
tionaries have  revised  their  definition  of  the 
term  and  It  has  all  but  disappeared  from 
newspaper  headlines 

In  1960  JACL  launched  a  project  of  re- 
searching and  writing  the  history  of  the  Jap- 
anese In  America  and  their  contributions  to 
this  nation.  While  designed  as  a  tribute  to 
the  Issei,  the  project  was  in  keeping  with  the 
JACL's  educational  prognam  and  to  high- 
light the  rich  cultural  heritage  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Japanese  descent.  The  University  of 
California  at  L<.is  .\ngeles  hcis  accepted  co- 
sponsorship  of  the  history  project  and  has 
been  designated  as  a  repcsltory  for  docu- 
mentary material  collected  by  researchers. 
Both  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  have  made 
grants  to  furtlier  the  project. 

In  recent  years  an  increasing  number  of 
Sansel— the  children  of  Afiset— have  turned 
to  JACL  for  a  better  understanding  of  their 
Idatity  and  backgrounds  and  for  knowledge 
about  the  struggle  of  their  parents  and 
grandparents  to  And  acceptance  In  Ameri- 
can life.  A  number  of  Junior  JACL  groups 
have  been  formed  imder  sponsorship  of 
JACL  chapters  as  an  Important  part  of  the 
JACL  progr.^.m.  Unhindered  by  discrimina- 
tion, these  young  people  already  are  making 
significant  contributions  to  their  communi- 
ties and  In  their  fields  of  endeavor.  JACL 
has  established  a  national  scholarship  pro- 
gram as  a  5tep  toward  perpetuating  the 
Nisei  heritage  of  academic  achievement. 

The  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
born  of  the  needs  of  a  particular  ethnic 
group  Is  dedicated  to  hastening  the  day 
when  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  face 
only  those  problems  which  have  no  racial 
Implications  and  are  no  different  from  the 
problems  faced  by  all  Americans.  The  term 
"Japanese  American"  In  the  organization's 
name  describes  the  scope  of  its  operations 
and  activities;  It  does  not  Identify  the  mem- 
bership for  Its  ranks  are  open  to  all  Ameri- 
cans who  believe  in  Its  purposes  and  are  in- 
terested in  its  activities.  Nor  Is  the  term  ever 


hyphenated,  for  JACL  is  not  a  hyphenated 
organization.  JACL  Is  also  aware  that  the 
concept  of  America  as  a  "melting  pot"  has 
been  replaced  by  the  concept  of  an  America 
united  In,  and  enriched  by,  the  diverse  cul- 
tural backgrounds  of  all  its  people.  The 
Nisei  are  proud  of  their  cultural  contribu- 
tions to  a  greater  America. 

JACL's  governing  body  is  the  National 
Board,  members  of  which  are  elected  at  the 
biennial  natlozaal  couveutioia  held  each  even- 
numbered  year.  Legislative  powers  reside  In 
the  National  Council  composed  of  two  rep- 
resentatives from  each  chapter  which  in  turn 
are  grouped  geographically  Into  eight  Dis- 
trict CooncUs:  Eastern,  Midwest,  Mountaln- 
PlaliiS,  Intermountaln,  Pacific  Northwest, 
Northern  California-Western  Nevada,  Cen- 
tral California  and  Pacific  Southwest. 

There  are  now  88  chapters  with  total  mem- 
bership exceeding  22,000.  I'he  organization 
Is  supported  through  dues  and  contributions. 
Associate  membership  Is  provided  those  who 
reside  In  areas  not  served  by  chapters.  JACL 
Is  Incorporated  as  a  non-profit  organization 
ujader  the  laws  of  the  state  of  California  and 
enjoys  state  and  federal  tax  exempt  status. 

JACL  publishes  a  weekly  news  organ,  The 
Pacific  Citizen,  in  Los  Angeles  to  keep  the 
membership  Informed  and  to  mirror  the 
aims,  actlvitiea  and  achievements  of  Japa- 
nese Americans.  The  Pacific  Cifizeii  has  a 
proud  record  of  bard  hitting  leadership  and 
reporting  in  the  best  American  Journalistic 
traditions.  JACL  also  maintains  a  national 
credit  union  and  oflers  a  health  and  accident 
insurance  program. 

As  In  all  Democratic  organizations,  it  Is 
the  local  JACL  chapters  which  provide  grsiss 
roots  support  for  the  national  organization. 
At  the  local  level  they  carry  on  programs  of 
public  education,  community  welfare  and 
youth  development;  they  sponsor  informa- 
tive sessions  on  local  and  current  Issues;  or- 
ganize athletic  leagues  and  social  events; 
undertake  voter  registration  and  get-out-to- 
vote  campaigns.  In  short,  they  serve  as  chan- 
nels for  the  wider  participation  of  Japanese 
Americans  In  the  total  life  of  their  respec- 
tive communities. 

The  current  acceptance  of  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry,  as  contrasted  with  their 
position  in  1941,  is  both  a  measure  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  JACL  and  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  ability  of  a  democracy  to  redress 
wrongs  within  its  framework. 

Congressman  Walter  H.  Judd  of  Minne- 
sota paid  eloquent  tribute  to  the  Japanese 
American  Citizens  League  in  a  statement, 
titled  "Touchstone  of  Democracy,"  published 
in  1955  on  the  occasion  of  its  25th  anni- 
versary. In  the  Congressional  Record: 

"The  JACL  story  for  their  first  25  years 
Is  an  Inspiring  document  of  democracy 
action,  at  the  best,  an  epic  which  could 
have  been  written  only  in  America  and  which 
completely  refutes  the  hate  and  race  mon- 
gers of  only  a  few  years  ago  who  charged  that 
the  Japanese,  by  their  very  character,  were 
unasslmllable  Into  the  American  culttiral 
pattern,  which  Itself  as  we  all  know,  is  made 
up  of  the  cultures  and  the  contributions  of 
all  the  many  peoples  who  have  Immigrated 
to  these  shores  since  time  Immemorial,  as 
did  the  ancestors  of  all  of  us. 

"But  perhaps  even  more  Important  in  the 
long  pull  of  history  is  that,  what  the  JACL 
has  accomplished  here  in  the  United  States 
is  living  proof  to  all  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world,  and  especially  to  those  in  the  Far 
East  who  are  so  important  to  us  as  a  nation 
today,  that  the  democratic  way  Is  best,  for 
it  makes  possible  the  correction  of  abuses 
and  wrongs  and  the  achievement  of  Justice 
and  redress  on  the  basis  of  the  complete  rec- 
ord and  of  Individual  merit,  not  race,  color, 
creed  or  national  origin." 

In  its  ceaseless  struggle  for  the  extension 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  America  to 
every  citizen,  the  JACL  has  been  guided  by 
the  spirit  of  Its  "Japanese  American  Creed." 


It  was  written  by  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  long- 
time Washington  representative  of  the  JACL. 
It  was  first  read  before  the  United  States 
Senate  on  May  9,  1941,  and  published  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 


AWARD    TO    W.    P.    DANIEL    HIGH 
SCHOOL,  NEW  ALBANY,  MISS. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  learned  that  one  of  our  outstanding 
Mississippi  high  schools  has  been  selected 
to  receive  a  signal  honor.  The  W.  P. 
Daniel  High  School,  of  New  Albany, 
Miss.,  has  been  named  winner  of  the  31st 
Annual  Bellamy  Flag  Award  for  the 
State  of  Mi.<:sissippi  in  1972. 

This  aw  ard  is  a  credit  to  the  school's 
administration,  its  faculty  and  staff,  and 
its  student  body.  I  think  it  is  a  reflection 
of  the  outstanding  educational  job  that 
many  of  our  Mississippi  schools  are 
doing. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  from  the 
New  Albany  Gazette  of  Thursday,  June 
1,  1972,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

W.  p.  Daniel  High  School  in  New  Albany 
has  been  named  to  receive  the  31st  annual 
Bellamy  Flag  Award  for  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi In  1972. 

Announcement  of  the  award  was  made  fol- 
lov/lng  notification  to  Principal  O.  Wayne 
Gann  by  Dr.  Margarette  S.  Miller,  Director 
of  the  National  Bellamy  Award,  Portsmouth. 
Virginia. 

Upon  learning  of  the  award,  Holace  Mor- 
rlp,  Superintendent  of  New  Albany  City 
Schools,  said,  "We  are  very  pelased  that  this 
award  has  come  to  the  students,  staff  and 
administration  of  W.  P.  Drinlel  High  School, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  the  cormnunity  will  be 
equally  proud  of  this  honor." 

The  31^;t  annual  Bellamy  Award  will  be 
presented  in  formal  ceremony  to  Daniel  High 
School  on  Columbus  Day,  October  12,  1972, 
the  80th  anniversary  of  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance. 

The  Bellamy  Award  Flag,  a  large  outdoor 
United  States  Flag  that  it  flown  over  the  U.S. 
Capitol  In  Washington,  DC.  honors  Francis 
Bellamy — minister,  journalist  and  advertis- 
ing man — author  of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
to  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  official  notification  of  the  award.  Dr. 
Miller  stated.  "The  Bellamy  Award  makes  no 
pretense  at  selecting  a  'best  school'  in  the 
state.  It  simply  selects  a  high  school  that  is 
'representative'  of  all  fine  public  high 
schools  In  a  chosen  state.  Thus,  Daniel  High 
School  has  been  chosen  and  designated  as 
the  standard  bearer  for  all  Mississippi 
schools.  Daniel  High  will  retain  the  honor 
for  a  50  year  i>erlod  in  the  distinguished 
group  of  outstanding  and  representative  sec- 
ondary schools  throughout  the  nation." 

Another  state  will  receive  the  honor  next 
year  with  a  high  school  chosen  to  the  reci- 
pient and  standard  bearer  for  all  fine  high 
schools  In  that  state. 

The  pledpe  of  Allegiance  was  written  by 
Bellamy  in  Boston  In  1892  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Youth's  Companion  magazine 
for  the  National  Public  School  Celebration 
of  Columbus  Day.  It  commemorated  the  na- 
tion's quadro-centennlal.  The  National  Bell- 
amy Award  acknowledges  the  vital  role  of 
the  public  school  In  helping  to  mold  and 
realize  the  Ideals  and  goals  of  our  Country. 

"The  Bellamy  Award  Is  not  an  honor  to 
be  obtained  by  the  mere  efforts  of  adminis- 
tration, faculty  and  students  during  the  year 
of  study,"  Dr.  Miller  wrote.  She  added.  "The 
school  Is  cho.^en  for  Its  long  history  of  ac- 
complishments  along   with    its   current  ac- 
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cumulation  of  awards,  honors,  Innovation  in 
teaching,  the  accomplishments  of  the  alum- 
ni, faculty  and  present  student  body." 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  PAUL  VANN 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  man,  buried  at  Ar- 
lington National  Cemeteiy  the  week  be- 
fore last,  who  was,  in  the  truest  sense,  an 
American  patriot.  I  refer  to  John  Paul 
Vami.  whose  personal  courage  and  sense 
of  commitment  should  serve  as  a  model  to 
us  all. 

John  Paul  Vann  spent  the  greatest 
part  of  his  life  in  service  to  the  United 
States  in  the  most  dangerous  capaci- 
ties—as a  B-29  pilot  in  World  War  II, 
as  an  infantry  officer  in  the  Korean  war, 
and  then,  for  10  long  years,  as  first  a 
military  and  then  a  civilian  adviser  in 
Vietnam. 

In  those  last  10  years,  his  conviction 
never  wavered  in  the  ultimate  rightness 
of  America's  mission.  He  also  remained 
convinced  that  a  defeat  in  Southeast  Asia 
would  be  disastrous  for  the  United  States. 

He  believed  fully  that  the  w^ar  could 
be  won,  but  that  it  would  have  to  be 
fought  primarily  by  the  'Vietnamese 
themselves,  with  the  Americans  serving 
only  as  advisers  and  as  examples.  And 
it  was  in  this  role  as  an  adviser  and  an 
example  that  his  personal  courage  and 
determination  were  fully  manifested. 

John  Paul  Vann  was  a  rugged,  wiry 
man.  He  believed  in  spending  every  other 
night  in  the  field.  He  would  often  visit 
hamlets  which  were  considered  too  dan- 
gerous for  any  official  representatives, 
and  often  stayed  overnight  in  Vietnamese 
militia  outposts  on  the  verge  of  being 
abandoned.  With  the  North  Vietnamese 
invasion  last  March,  he  was  known  to 
have  rescued  American  advisers  from 
outposts  being  overrun,  and  evacuated 
wounded  from  places  where  no  one  else 
would  volunteer  to  go.  In  one  single  day, 
he  had  been  shot  down  three  times. 

The  helicopter  trip  to  Kontum,  which 
was  to  prove  fatal,  was,  for  him,  no 
different  than  the  hundreds  of  other 
times  in  which  he  would  interject  him- 
self into  a  beleaguered  area  in  order  to 
raise  morale  and  assist  in  the  reorganiza- 
tional  efforts.  As  senior  American  adviser, 
he  did  not  ha\e  to.  nor  was  he  expected 
to  be  there.  His  contributions,  however, 
to  Kontum's  defenses  proved  to  be  a 
major  factor  in  the  North  Vietnamese  de- 
feat; but  his  final  sacrifice  was  all  too 
total. 

John  Paul  Vann  sacrificed  his  life  for 
what  he  believed  in,  and  even  those  who 
disagreed  with  his  beliefs  have  paid 
tribute  to  his  convictions.  He^  was  an 
early  advocate  of  a  Vietnamizing  pro- 
gram: and  it  was  at  least  gratifying  for 
him  to  see  a  large  part  of  what  he  had 
advocated  adopted,  even  after  so  long 
a  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  all  owe 
John  Paul  Vann  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and 
I  fervently  hope  that  we  can  all  gain 
from  his  selfless  example. 


MORE  JOBS  NEEDED 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  'workingman  has  been  made  a 
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scapegoat  by  some  Nixon  administration 
officials  who  are  trying  to  explain  away 
the  administration's  economic  failures. 

Administration  officials  claim  that  low 
productivity  of  workers  is  contributing  to 
a  sluggish  economy.  This  is  just  not  the 
csise. 

The  only  nonproductive  workers  are 
those  5,500,000  unemployed  persons  who 
cannot  find  a  job,  due  in  large  part  to  the 
economic  slowdown  brought  about  by  the 
administration.  In  fact,  American  work- 
ers have  been  a  lot  more  productive  thaii 
the  administrations  efforts  to  reduce  un- 
employment. 

I  invite  attention  a  Brookings  Institu- 
tion study  showing  that  almost  half  the 
Nation's  annual  gro'wth  rate  of  4  percent 
results  from  a  better  educated  work  force 
and  increased  technological  and  man- 
agerial know-how. 

Instead  of  looking  for  scapegoats,  the 
administration  should  be  looking  for  new 
■ways  to  stimulate  the  economy  and  create 
jobs. 

We  must  get  rid  of  the  motion  that  the 
American  laboring  man  and  women  are 
not  doing  their  parts.  It  is  a  dangerous 
notion  and  a  grossly  unfair  one. 

I  am  proud  of  the  American  labor 
force.  It  has  a  tradition  of  rising  to  the 
productivity  needed  to  get  us  through 
every  productivity  crisis  that  we  have 
faced.  World  War  II  saw  our  men  and 
women  workers  set  records  in  production. 
This  production  effort  brought  Japan 
and  Germany  to  their  knees. 

Because  of  the  American  work  force  we 
are  today  setting  new  records  in  hous- 
ing— records  which  translate  into  mean- 
ingful impacts  on  the  lives  of  all  our  peo- 
ple. 

America's  labor  force  has  brought  our 
Nation  to  the  highest  standard  of  living 
in  the  world.  Instead  of  blaming  labor  for 
the  administration's  economic  failures. 
Mr.  Nixon's  "explainers"  should  look 
within  the  administration  itself  for  an 
answer  to  give  the  Nation's  5,500,000  un- 
employed. 

These  people  need  some  answers,  and 
those  literally  tens  of  millions  of  em- 
ployed workers  who  think,  "there  but  for 
the  grace  of  God  go  I"  need  some  an- 
swers, too. 

These  unemployed  workers  are  in  a 
real  depression.  They  are  people,  not  dr%- 
statistic;  intoned  at  a  Labor  Department 
press  conference.  It  is  time  the  adminis- 
tration worked  on  this  problem  in  terms 
of  wasting  lives  and  hungry  children, 
rather  than  figures  groimd  out  by  a  com- 
puter. 

TRIBUTE  TO  MARYLAND  STATE 
POLICE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  has  recently  written  a 
letter  commending  the  Marj'land  State 
Police  on  the  fine  job  that  they  do  for 
the  people  of  Maryland.  I  commend  tliis 
letter  to  the  State,  because  it  addresses 
a  theme  of  general  national  interest  as 
we  seek  better  methods  of  law  enforce- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Mat  18,  1972. 
Hon.  Chaeles  Mc.  Matuias, 
VJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Senator  Mathias:  In  this  world  of 
•*ar,  Inflaiion,  and  crime  we  live  In  today,  we 
tend  to  put  more  emphasis  on  the«e  problems 
and  set  aside  tributes  to  public  servants 
whose  accomplishments  aid  our  society. 

Specifically,  I  am  talking  about  the  Mary- 
land State  Police.  They  put  in  more  time 
than  a  lot  of  people  realize,  working  six  day, 
nine  or  ten  hour  shifts.  They  not  only 
work  several  hundred  hours  of  overtime 
every  year,  but  their  shifts  sometimes  In- 
terfere with  weekends  and  holidays.  Even 
Christmas  and  Easter  when  almost  everyone 
has  off.  they're  on  the  highways  to  protect 
us  24  hours  a  day. 

All  too  often  people  Judge  only  by  what 
they  see  without  delving  into  the  back- 
ground of  things.  A  lot  of  people  Judge  a 
"trooper"  as  someone  who  gives  them  a  ticket 
for  speedUig. 

True,  a  trooper's  Job  does  Involve  penal- 
izing speeders,  but  this  is  for  the  safety  of  all 
motorists.  Those  p)eople  who  criticize  troop- 
ers may  be  the  same  ones  who  have  an  acci- 
dent and  need  emergency  aid  and  assistance. 

People  tend  to  praise  after  a  mishap  or 
crisis  has  happened  to  them.  For  instance: 
parents  are  happy  when  a  trooper  finds  their 
lost  cliUd;  a  girl  Is  happy  when  she  has  Just 
survived  an  accident  and  sees  a  patrol  car 
coming  to  help  her;  a  store  owner  appreciates 
them  when  a  robber  Is  found;  a  motorist  Is 
glad  there  is  a  state  trooper  to  catch  the 
drunken  driver  who  almost  ran  him  oS  the 
road;  a  housewife  appreciates  a  marked  car 
when  she  runs  out  of  gas  In  the  middle  of 
nowhere;  and  an  elderly  couple  are  glad  to 
see  a  troop>er  come  Eilong  to  help  them  with 
car  trouble. 

I  have  come  to  appreciate  and  respect 
more  fully  the  Maryland  State  Police  by  ex- 
perience. In  December  1971,  I  was  in  a  three 
car  auto  accident  Involving  five  people.  Al- 
though my  car  was  totaled.  I  sustained  only 
minor  injuries.  The  State  Police  were  called 
Eind  a  trooper  came  to  the  scene  to  take  all 
iiiformaticn  from  us  regarding  the  circum- 
stances of  the  accident. 

No  one  can  understand  the  teamwork  and 
paperwork  that  goes  on  behlnd-the-scene. 
Reports  have  to  be  completed  and  follow-up 
calls  have  to  be  made,  as  in  my  instance.  Of 
course,  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  red  tape 
extras  that  troopers  go  through  to  complete 
the  records  at  the  barracka. 

Headlines  in  the  Congressional  Record  are 
war,  strikes,  and  busing  problems.  Wouldn't 
a  tribute  to  the  Maryland  State  Police  be  a 
fitting  subject? 

I  live  In  Charles  County  and  therefore 
come  under  the  Immediate  Jurisdiction  of 
"Barrack  H"  In  Waldorf.  Maryland.  I  think 
Barrack  H  and  all  Barracks  of  the  Maryland 
State  Police  deserve  an  applause  from  the 
citizens  of  the  State  In  which  they  serve. 

Your  attention  and  response  to  this  letter 
would  be  appreciated 


GENOCIDE  DEFINED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  geno- 
cide is  commonly  defined  as  "the  sys- 
tematic, planned  annihilation  of  a  racial 
or  cultural  group."  Two  elements  of  this 
definition  are  essential  to  a  true  under- 
standing of  the  Genocide  Convention. 
Tlie  fir.'it  of  these  is  the  concept  of 
"group."  The  Greek  word  genos.  or  race, 
has  acquired  the  broader  meaning  stated 
above,  and  the  Genocide  Convention  it- 
self further  defines  the  idea  as  "a  na- 
tional, ethnical,  racial,  or  religious 
group."  Some  critics  of  the  Genocide 
Treaty  claim   that  its   ratification  -will 
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place  individuals  accused  of  homicide 
under  its  jurisdiction.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  Homicide  in- 
volves a  single  individual,  is  a  domestic 
matter,  and  falls  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  domestic  laws.  Genocide  Involves  an 
entire  group,  is  a  matter  of  mterna- 
tional  concern,  and  should  be  condemned 
by  international  law. 

A  second  vital  element  of  this  defini- 
tion is  the  term  "planned,"  or  in  the 
words  of  the  convention  itself,  "intent  to 
destroy."  Some  critics  of  tiie  conven- 
tion allege  that  any  act  against  a  na- 
tional, ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group 
would  constitute  genocide.  They  main- 
luin  that  such  act.s  as  school  busing  and 
certam  police  and  military  actions  would 
fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  treaty. 
This  is  not  so.  The  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  clarified  this  matter  when  it 
attached  an  understanding  to  the  treaty 
stating  that  acts  of  genocide  are  those 
commuted  with  the  intent  to  destroy,  in 
whole  o"-  in  part  any  of  the  above  de- 
fined groups. 

Genocide  then  mu^it  concern  an  entire 
group,  and  mu^t  involve  the  intent  to  de- 
stroy that  group.  It  is  a  vei-y  specific 
crime  which  demands  very  specific  legis- 
lation. In  urgmg  the  .>peedy  ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Convention  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  words  of 
Arthur  Goldberg : 

The  Geuoclde  Convention  outlaws  action 
that  Is  repugnant  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. ...  It  Is  inconceivable  that  we  should 
hesitate  any  longer  in  making  an  Interna- 
tional commitment  aga'.iist  mass  murder. 


ST.  MARYS  COUNTY,  MD. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  many  beautiful  areas  near  Washing- 
ton is  southern  Maryland,  that  historic 
peninsula  between  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  the  Potomac  River  which  attracted 
the  first  Maryland  settlement.  Southern 
Mar\land,  like  Maryland  history  Itself, 
begins  in  St.  Mao's  County,  which  was 
the  subject  of  a  feature  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Sunday,  June  25, 
1972. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
Washington  Post  article  entitled  "Amish 
and  Angels  in  St.  Marj-s." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amish    and    Angels   in   St.    Marys 
(By  Barbara  Guinnt 

(NOTB — The  wrlt«r.  who  has  been  touring 
nearby  states  for  more  than  a  decade,  free- 
lances from  Washington.) 

"A"  is  for  Amish  and  Angels,  and  both  will 
constitute  special  attractions  for  visitors  to 
nearby  Southern  Maryland's  St.  Mary's 
County  ne.tt  Saturday   (July  1). 

The  Amish.  who  migrated  from  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  to  this  agrlctiUural  area  about  40  years 
ago,  can  be  seen  any  Wednesday  or  Saturday 
at  the  Farmers  market  neeu-  Charlotte  Hall 
The  Blue  .Angels,  the  U.S.  Navy's  flight  dem- 
onstration team,  however,  will  be  featured  at 
Air  E.\po  '72,  the  one-day-a-year  open  house 
and  air  show  at  the  Naval  Air  Test  Center, 
Patu.icent  River 

St.  Mary's  County.  Just  a  little  more  than 
a  half-hour's  drive  from  the  Beltway.  Is  the 
'mother  county"  of  Maryland  where  Leonard 
Calvert  and  a  small  group  of  settlers  landed 
from  the  Ark  and  Dove  In  1634.  Since  the 


first  census  In  1790,  the  VB.  population  has 
multiplied  50  times,  but  the  number  of  real- 
dents  In  St.  Mary's  County  has  only  tripled. 
Many  still  farm  and  harvest  seafood  from 
the  Patuxent  and  Potomac  Rivers,  which 
border  the  land  that  stretches  Into  Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

St.  Mary's  Amish  visually  arrive  at  the  mar- 
ket between  8  and  9  ajn.  In  horse-drawn 
wagons  and  buggies.  I  was  there  early  enough 
this  month  to  see  two  strawhatted  young 
boys  In  the  traditional  black  suits  and  purple 
shirts  help  their  organdy-capped  mother  In 
a  black  apron  unload  a  wagon  filled  with 
beets,  leaf  lettuce,  brown  eggs,  and  a  small 
gray  kitten  In  a  homemade  cage.  The  kitten 
was  priced  at  25  cents  and  was  sold  early 
in  the  day.  The  vegetables  and  eggs  were 
gone  by  early  afternoon.  The  Wednesday  be- 
fore the  woman  had  sold  tender  new  peas, 
but  she  told  me  she  was  canning  the  rest  of 
her  crop  for  her  famUy. 

Nearby,  a  bearded  Amish  farmer  sat  on 
his  wagon  and  sorted  strawberries,  which  he 
sold  for  60  cents  a  quart.  There  were  others 
selling  homemade  soap  for  8  cents  a  cake, 
baby  food  Jars  of  blackberry  and  elderberry 
jelly  for  25  cents,  homemade  potato  bread 
for  35  cents  a  loaf  and  shoo-fly  pies  for  40 
and  70  cents,  according  to  size.  Eggs  ranged 
from  four  dozen  for  $1  to  60  cents  a  dozen, 
depending  on  size  and  whether  they  were 
white  or  brown. 

A  boy  of  about  10  was  selling  a  pair  of 
goats,  "the  boy,  he's  the  black  one,  is  $15; 
the  girl's  $20."  Inhere  were  also  white  rabbits 
and  young  pigs.  Livestock  auctions  are  also 
held  here  on  Wednesday. 

The  Amish,  who  were  the  nucleus  for  the 
market  when  It  opened  20  years  ago,  have 
been  Joined  by  a  variety  of  merchants  In 
stalls  offering  merchandise  ranging  from 
antiques  and  used  fvu'nlttire  to  wigs  (for 
"$15,  second  one-half  price"),  clothing,  rec- 
ords and  books.  Tucked  In  between  best-sell- 
ers, which  are  about  half  price,  were;  an  un- 
dated complete  works  of  Shakespeare  pub- 
lished In  England  (for  50  cents);  a  Bernarr 
McFadden  physical  ctUtiu-e  cookbook  pub- 
lished In  1924  (75  cents)  and  copies  of  the 
National  Geographic  magazine  dating  back 
to  1916  (50  cents  each  or  three  for  $1). 

As  you  leave  the  market  headed  south 
on  Rte.  5,  you  will  pass  Charlotte  Hall  Mili- 
tary Academy,  fotmded  In  1774. 

The  gates  at  the  Patuxent  Air  Test  Center 
win  open  at  10  a.m.  for  the  open  house  and 
air  show.  Rear  Adm.  Roy  H.  Isaman,  the  com- 
mander, has  announced  there  Is  no  charge 
for  admission.  In  addition  to  the  famous 
Blue  Angels,  there  wUl  be  sky-dlvlng,  an 
aircraft  fire-fighting  demonstration,  and 
carnival  rides. 

Restroom  facilities  will  be  provided.  Snack 
foods  and  drinks  will  be  sold, 

DIRECTIONS 

Take  Beltway  Exit  36  and  follow  Branch 
Avenue  (Rte.  5)  southeast  for  approximately 
30  miles  Just  a  mile  after  passing  a  large 
"Welcome  to  St.  Mary's  County"  sign  on 
your  right,  watch  for  the  Charlotte  Hall 
Amish  market  on  your  left.  To  reach  the 
Patuxent  Naval  Air  Test  Center,  continue 
down  Rte.  5  for  approximately  7  miles.  Here 
Rte.  5  turns  right,  but  you  will  go  straight 
ahead  and  continue  south  on  Rte,  235  for 
about  20  miles.  You  can't  miss  the  entrance, 
which  will  be  on  your  left. 


approprl^tions  for  bureau  of 
outdoor   recreation 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
yesterday  for  appropriations  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation,  included  in 
the  Interior  Department  appropriations 
bill,  which  the  Senate  passed  yesterday. 
However,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  certain  actions  by  that  Bu- 


reau with  regard  to  environmental  pro- 
tection at  Lake  Tahoe  which  I  have 
foimd  most  dlsttirbing.  In  my  opinion, 
the  Bureau's  actions  have  been  astonish- 
ingly indifferent  to  the  requirements  of 
a  legislative  mandate,  and  it  is  only  after 
receiving  a  letter  of  explanation  from 
.Acting  Director  James  G,  Watt,  dated 
June  27,  1972,  followed  by  a  personal 
meeting  with  BOR,  that  I  decided  to  sup- 
port the  appropriation.  Allow  me  to  ex- 
plain the  background  and  events  involved 
in  this  case. 

In  October  1970,  President  Nixon 
signed  into  law  a  bill  introduced  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr,  Bible) 
which  authorized  a  feasibility  study 
aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a  Tahoe 
National  Lakeshore.  In  recognition  of  the 
significance  of  Lake  Tahoe  as  a  national 
resource  and  the  urgency  of  its  preserva- 
tion, the  act  directed  the  Birreau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  to  report  not  later  than 
September  26,  1971,  on  the  region's  suit- 
ability for  designation  as  a  national 
lakeshore  area. 

I  have  a  longstanding  and  contlniilng 
interest  in  environmental  protection  at 
Lake  Tahoe,  a  concern  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed before  in  this  Chamber;  I  fol- 
lowed the  progress  of  the  BOR  study 
with  much  interest  and  obtained  in  mid- 
July  1971,  a  copy  of  the  preliminary  re- 
view draft  of  the  report,  prepared  by  the. 
BOR  staff  in  San  Francisco.  I  was  most 
Impressed  with  that  draft,  which  tmder- 
took  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  en- 
vironmental situation  at  Tahoe.  The 
report  disctissed  some  of  the  early  weak- 
nesses of  the  Tahoe  Regional  Plarmlng 
Agency  in  regulating  land  use  and  de- 
velopment in  the  Tahoe  Basin,  set  19 
Important  objectives  for  protection 
the  lake  as  a  recreational  resource,  ^..a 
recommended  both  regulatory  and  finan- 
cial alternatives  for  implementing  those 
objectives.  In  the  cover  letter  dated  July 
13, 1971,  which  accompanied  this  impres- 
sive draft  report.  then-BOR  Director 
Douglas  Hofe  stated  that  the  final  draft 
would  be  submitted  on  September  26, 
1971,  as  required  by  the  enacting  legis- 
lation. 

Nothing  liappened.  More  than  6 
months  later,  I  wrote  to  Director  Hofe 
demanding  to  know  what  had  become  of 
the  final  draft,  and  inquiring  as  to  the 
reasons  for  the  delay.  I  had  at  tiiis  time 
been  advised  that  "substantial  revisions" 
were  being  made  which  would  weaken 
the  final  report,  and  mentioned  my  con- 
cern at  this  prospect  in  my  letter. 

Until  2  days  ago,  Mr.  President,  I 
had  never  heard  a  word  from  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation.  In  addition  to 
failing  t«  extend  me  the  simple  courtesy 
of  a  reply,  the  Bureau  continued  to  squat 
on  this  important  and  timely  report.  I 
heard  only  from  scattered  sources  that 
the  final  version  of  the  report  is  being 
completely  revised,  and  will  be  a  product 
totally  different  from  the  earlier  draft. 
Meanwhile,  I  heard  mixed  reports  on  the 
adequacy  of  the  fledgling  Tahoe  Regional 
Planning  Agency  in  its  battle  to  control 
development.  Convinced  that  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  must  be  held  ac- 
countable for  its  negligence  in  failing  to 
produce  this  needed  report  before  the 
legislative  deadline,  I  wrote  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr,  Bible),  the 
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original  sponsor  of  the  bill  and  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, urging  that  all  funds  for  the 
BOR  be  withheld  until  the  final  report 
and  an  explanation  for  its  extreme  tardi- 
ness ai'e  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 

At  last,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion began  to  move,  and  I  received  2 
days  ago  a  letter  from  Acting  Director 
James  G.  Watt  explaining  the  delays  and 
promising  now  that  the  report  will  be 
completed  by  Augtist.  Director  Watt  also 
wrote  to  Senator  Bible,  admitting  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  Bureau.  My  staff 
and  I  then  met  with  a  Bureau  ofBcial  in 
my  office;  he  clarified  some  points  and 
a.ssured  me  that  certain  key  concerns 
will  be  considered  in  that  final  report. 
Three  specific  areas  which  I  think  ab- 
solutely must  be  considered  by  the  task 
force  wWch  is  now  writing  the  final  ver- 
sion are  these:  First,  an  evaluation  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  TRPA  as  presently  con- 
stituted, to  control  development  in  the 
Tahoe  Basin;  second,  an  assessment  of 
the  role  of  the  myriad  Federal  agencies 
involved  in  the  Tahoe  environmental  pic- 
ture and  their  performance  in  protecting 
the  lake  region  from  further  desecration; 
and  third,  a  coiisideration  of  the  work- 
ing relation  between  Federal  and  regional 
authorities  and  the  measure  of  coopera- 
tion and  jurisdictional  balance  that  has 
been  and  should  be  achieved.  These  are 
the  pieces  of  infoi-mation  that  aU  Federal 
elected  officials  must  have  in  determining 
the  proper  public  policy  toward  Tahoe 
and  the  appropriations  necessary  to  im- 
plement that  policy.  These  are  crucial 
considerations,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  final  version  of  the  BOR  study  will 
fully  discuss  them.  I  intend  to  meet  per- 
sonally  with   Acting   Director   Watt   to 
assure  that  these  areas  wUl  be  considered. 
I  will  look  forward  with  interest  and  an- 
ticipation to  the  final  version  of  the  BOR 
report,  for  it  will  play  an  important  role 
in  .shaping  policy  at  Tahoe  in  the  next 
decade. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  President,  this 
protracted  and  futile  exchange  with  BOR 
has  been  a  frustrating  one  for  me.  In 
order  to  establish  the  record,  if  there  is 
no  objection,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  letters 
which  I  have  discussed  in  this  statement. 
It  is  only  to  be  hoped  and  presumed  that 
in  the  future,  it  will  not  take  the  threat 
of  withdrawal  of  ftmds  by  Congress  to 
goad  the  Bureau  into  fulfillment  of  its 
legal  obligations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

March  6, 1972. 
Mr.  G.  DotrcLAS  Hofe, 

Director,  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  U.S. 
Department  of  Interior,  Interior  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Hofe:    On  September  26,   1970, 
Congress   passed   and   the   President   signed 
PL.  91  425  which  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  creating  a  national  lakeshore 
at  Lake  Tahoe.  The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation was  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  carry  out  this  study,  and  the  Pacific 
Southwest  Regional  Office  of  the  BOR  was 
a5.=,it:!.ed    the    task    of    preparing    the    "field 
draft"  of  the  report. 

A  preliminary  draft  of  the  report,  entitled 
"Lake  Tahoe :  Strategies  to  Save  a  Lake"  was 
prepared  by  the  BOR,  Pacific  Southwest  Re- 


gion, on  June  15, 1971,  and  submitted  to  your 
office  for  review.  You  transmitted  to  me  and 
the  other  Senators  from  California  and  Ne- 
vada a  copy  of  that  preliminary  draft.  In  your 
cover  letter,  dated  July  13.  1971,  you  stated 
that  the  final  draft  of  the  report  would  be 
submitted  on  September  26.  1971. 

To  date,  no  final  report  has  been  Issued. 
Indeed,  I  am  advised  that  your  oSice  Is  still 
actively    working   on   the    report,    and    that 
substantial  revisions"  are  being  made. 

I  am  writing  to  you  today  to  urge  that  this 
overdue  report  be  released  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  to  Inform  you  of  my  strong  support 
for  the  recommendations  which  are  con- 
tained In  Khe  preliminary  draft  of  the  report. 

I  would  like  to  point  to  three  basic  pro- 
pc«als  contained  In  the  draft  report  which 
I  hope  wUl  be  retained  m  the  final  report. 
First,  the  draft  said  that  substantial  Fed- 
eral Investments  were  going  to  be  required 
ta  order  to  preserve  the  environment  and 
aesthetic  Integrity  of  the  Tahoe  Basin.  Three 
alternative  levels  of  expenditure  are  listed: 
$30,  $70,  and  $100  mUUon.  The  $70  million 
figure  Is  recommended,  and  $30  million  is 
called   the   absolute   minimum   expenditure. 

Second,  the  draft  report  emphasizes  that 
further  Federal  expenditures,  especially 
heavy  Federal  land  acquisitions  In  the  Tahoe 
Basin,  will  require  some  additional  Federal 
regulatory  control.  The  regulatory  scheme 
suggested  Is  called  "concurrent  Jurisdiction" 
and  resembles  the  Pederal-TRPA  partnership 
I  have  long  tu^ed  for  the  administration  of 
Federal  funds  In  the  Tahoe  Basin. 

I  look  forward  to  yotir  prompt  action,  and 
hope  to  be  able  to  support  the  recommenda- 
tions in  the  final  report. 
Sincerely, 

John  V.  Tttnnet, 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Wa-fhington,  D.C,  June  16, 1972. 

Hon.  Alan  Bible, 

Chaimuin,    Subcommittee    on    Interior    De- 
partment  and   Related   Agencies,   Com- 
mittee  on   AppropriatiOTis,   Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Alan:  It  has  oome  to  my  attention 
that  your  subcommittee  Is  In  tlie  process  of 
marking    up    the   Department    of    Interior's 
Appropriation  Bill  for  FY  1973. 

I  write  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  situa- 
tion within  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion with  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the 
final  version  of  Its  Report  on  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  creating  a  national  lake- 
shore  at  Lake  Tahoe.  The  report  was  au- 
thorized by  legislation  which  you  introduced 
and  which  passed  the  Senate  In  September, 
1970.  To  my  mind,  BOR's  conduct  In  the 
matter  would  Indicate  serious  Irresponsibil- 
ity and  shows  such  blatant  disregard  for  a 
Congressional  mandate  that  I  tirge  all  ap- 
propriations to  be  withheld  from  it  until  a 
final  version  of  the  Report  is  delivered  to  the 
Congress.  Moreover,  it  would  seem  appro- 
priate for  BOR  to  offer  a  thorough  explana- 
tion for  the  delay  In  submitting  the  Re- 
port and  for  what  I  am  informed  wiJl  be  the 
elimination  of  virtually  every  significant 
recommendation  In  the  draft  version  of  the 
Report. 

As  you  know,  we  twth  received  copies  last 
summer  of  what  was  considered  a  "field 
draft"  of  the  Report,  dated  June  15,  1971. 
I  was  most  impressed  with  that  draft,  which 
emphasized  that  further  federal  expendi- 
tures, especially  heavy  federal  land  acquisi- 
tion m  the  Tahoe  Basin,  could  not  be 
countenanced  without  sl  me  means  of  regu- 
lating development  better  than  the  TRPA 
was  doing.  The  Report  went  into  painstaking 
detail  to  document  the  political  and  orga- 
nizational handicaps  of  the  TRPA.  and  con- 
cluded by  recommending  that  the  Federal 
government  assert  some  regulatory  control 
under  a  "concurrent  Jurisdiction"  scheme. 
Sut»stantial   Federal   Investments   were   rec- 


ommended, and  three  alternative  levels  men- 
tioned ($30,  70,  110  million),  the  figure  ol 
$70  million  was  suggested. 

In  the  cover  letter  dated  July  13,  1971 
which  transmitted  the  draft  Report,  then 
BOR  Director  Hofe  stated  that  the  final  draft 
would  be  submitted  on  September  26.  1971, 
as  required  by  the  legislation.  More  than  six 
months  later!  on  March  6.  1972.  I  wrote  to 
Hofe  demanding  to  know  what  had  become  of 
the  final  draft,  and  stating  that  I  had  been 
advised  that  'substantial  revisions  "  were  be- 
ing made  which  might  compromise  the  rec- 
ommendations In  the  draft. 

I  have  never  received  a  reply  from  Hofe 
whom  I  understand  has  been  replaced.  I  have 
lately  heard  that  the  final  version — when- 
ever It  Is  released — will  delete  all  reference  to 
the  inadequacies  of  the  TRPA  and  will  rec- 
ommend some  minimal  Federal  expenditures 
of  not  more  than  $12  million.  I  am  also  ad- 
vised that  Id  connection  with  the  release  of 
this  final  draft,  some  transfer  of  personnel 
has  taken  place — which  would  lead  one  to 
conclude  that  certain  heads  have  rolled 

At  a  time  when  the  TRPA's  track  record 
on  controlling  development  in  the  Basin 
leaves  much  to  be  desired,  it  seems  most  un- 
fortunate that  this  careful  Investigation  Into 
the  situation  at  Tahoe  and  the  need  for  Im- 
proved Federal  oversight  should  be  so  awk- 
wardly suppres.sed.  I  am  on  record  as  oppos- 
ing additional  Federal  funds  m  the  area  un- 
til at  least  an  effective  Investigation  of  the 
need  for  increased  Federal  oversight  is  made. 
I  feel  that,  without  this  study,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  Federal  money  wlU  In  any 
way  preserve  and  enhance  the  fragile  ecology 
of  the  region. 

Best  regards, 

John  V.  Tunney, 

US.  Senator. 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 

Washington,  DC  .  June  26.  1972. 
Hon.  Alan  Bible, 
17  S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Bible:  I  appreciate  the  op- 
porttinlty  to  comment  on  Senator  Tunney's 
assertions  concerning  our  Lake  Tahoe  feasi- 
bility study.  Unfortunately,  much  of  what 
the  Senator  says  Is  true,  but  I  would  like  to 
explain  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
situation. 

The  field  draft  of  the  report  was  transmit- 
ted to  Washington  last  summer  In  sufficient 
time  to  liave  permitted  completion  and  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress  by  the  deadline. 
However,  the  decision  was  made  that  since 
the  report  of  the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning 
Agency  (TPR.A)  was  due  In  December,  It 
would  be  advisable  to  hold  our  report  so  that 
It  could  be  revised  to  reflect  the  most  recent 
action  on  the  part  of  TPRA.  I  believe  you 
were  Informed  of  this  by  letter  Just  before 
the  report  was  due  under  the  Act  Sut>se- 
quent  to  receipt  of  the  information  with 
re.spect  to  TRPA.  the  field  report  was  re^-ised 
and  resubmitted  to  higher  levels  with  re- 
spect to  the  concept  and  approaches  taken 
in  the  preparation  of  the  report.  It  was 
decided  that  it  would  have  to  be  revised  to 
reflect  these  additional  concerns.  A  small 
staff  at  the  Departmental  level  wsis  created 
to  prepare  the  Department's  repxurt. 

The  revised  report  Is  presently  being  re- 
viewed within  the  Department.  We  under- 
stand it  should  be  ready  for  transmittal  to 
the  Secretary  within  2-3  weeks,  with  the  hope 
that  It  would  be  transmitted  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  early  in  August. 
When  OMB  releases  the  report,  copies  wTlT  be 
transmitted  to  Congress. 

I  find  that  not  answering  Senator  Tunney's 
March  6  letter  is  inexcusable  and  have  di- 
rected that  a  responsive  reply  be  prepared 
with  some  detail  as  to  the  problem  and  an  In- 
dication of  the  actions  that  are  underway. 
We  will   contact  the  Senator's   office  and 
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try  to  clarify  the  situation  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. We  share  several  of  the  Senator's  con- 
cerns with  the  effectiveness  of  TRPA.  How- 
ever, recent  indications  are  that  It  Is  be- 
ginning lo  function  and  perhaps  should  be 
given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  periorm 
before  consideration  is  given  to  major  revl- 
sloiis  in  Its  functions  or  composition. 

Again,    I    appreciate    the    opportunity    to 
comment  and  would  be  pleased  to  elaborate 
further  on  any  points  you  feel  desirable. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jaitbs  Q.  Watt. 

Director . 

U.S.  Dbpartment  of  the  Interior. 

Washington,  DC,  June  27,  1972. 
Hon.  John  V.  Tunney. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  SENAToii  Tonney:  As  you  may  know, 
Secretary  Morton  recently  appointed  me 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdofjr  Recrea- 
tion. In  view  of  my  new  assignment,  I  was 
very  disturbed  by  a  recent  article  in  the 
Sacramento,  California,  Bee.  Upon  checking 
to  ascertain  the  problem,  I  found  that  your 
letter  of  March  6  remained  unanswered. 
This  Is  Inexcusable.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  explain  the  circumstances  of 
the  situation  as  I  understand  them. 

The  field  draft  of  the  report  was  trans- 
mitted to  Washington  last  sumnier  in  suffi- 
cient time  to  have  permitted  completion  and 
submission  to  the  Congress  by  the  deadline. 
However,  the  decision  was  made  that  since 
the  report  of  the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning 
Agency  (TRPA)  was  due  In  December,  It 
would  be  advisable  to  hold  our  report  so 
that  it  could  be  revl.sed  to  reflect  the  most 
recent  action  on  the  part  of  TRPA.  Subse- 
quent to  receipt  of  the  Information  with  re- 
spect to  TRPA.  the  field  report  was  revised 
and  resubmitted  to  higher  levels  in  the  De- 
partment. Becatise  of  differences  of  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  concept  and  approaches 
taken  In  the  preparation  of  the  report,  it 
*-as  decided  that  it  would  have  to  be  revised 
to  reflect  these  additional  concerns.  A  small 
staff  was  created  at  the  Departmental  level 
to  prepare  the  final  report. 

The  revised  report  is  presently  being  re- 
viewed within  the  Department.  We  under- 
stand it  should  be  ready  for  transmittal  to 
the  Secretary  within  2-3  weeks,  with  the 
hope  that  It  would  be  transmitted  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  early  In 
Augxist.  When  OMB  releases  the  report, 
copies  will  be  transmitted  to  Congress. 

We  share  several  of  your  concerns  with  the 
effectiveness  of  TRPA.  However,  recent  Indi- 
cations are  that  It  i.s  beginning  to  function 
and  perhaps  should  be  given  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  perform  before  consideration 
is  given  to  major  revisions  In  its  functions  or 
composition. 

We  '.V  ;uld  be  pleased  to  elaborate  further 
on  any  points  you  feel  desirable. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jamis  G.  Watt. 

Director. 


PENTAGON    SHOULD    BE    MADE    TO 
EAT  ITS  EXCESSIVE  SPENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Pentagon  must  be  marie  to  pay  for  the 
$5  billion  increa.=:e  in  Vietnam  war  costs 
and  the  $7  billion  increase  they  are  ask- 
ing for  new  weapons  out  of  their  exist- 
ing budget. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  lunit  fiscal  year 
1973  Pentagon  .spending  to  the  fiscal  year 
1972  level  of  $76.5  billion.  This  will  force 
them  to  "eat"  their  propo.sed  increases. 
The  amendment  could  be  offered  on  the 
military  authorization  bill,  military  ap- 
propriation bill,  or  continuing  resolution. 


If  the  Pentagon  steps  up  the  bombing 
In  Vietnam  and  proposes  huge  Increases 
in  funds  for  manned  bombers,  subma- 
rines, carriers,  bomber  defenses,  and 
other  weapons,  let  them  pay  for  it  by 
cutting  back  on  military  spending  in 
other  areas. 

The  Pentagon  must  be  required  to  live 
wlihin  its  budget.  In  this  period  of  infla- 
tion, high  unemployment,  and  wage- 
price  controls,  every  taxpayer,  small 
businessman,  housewife,  and  State  and 
local  government  has  to  live  within  their 
limited  means.  The  military,  too,  mixst  be 
required  to  make  tough,  hard,  priority 
choices. 

increased  VIETNAM  COSTS  MUST  BE  TAKXN  OUT 
OF    BUDGET 

If  they  squander  money  in  Vietnam, 
let  them  take  it  out  of  theii"  budget.  If 
they  want  every  new  weapon  the  de- 
signers can  think  of,  let  them  make  the 
choice  between  that  weapon  and  some 
other  expenditure. 

Congress  and  the  American  taxpayer 
should  refuse  to  appropriate  the  extra  $5 
billion  for  the  stepup  in  Vietnam  bomb- 
ing in  a  supplemental  bill.  Congress 
should  refuse  to  vote  the  $83.4  billion 
requested  for  new  obligational  authority. 

If  we  make  the  Pentagon  live  within 
its  present  budget,  insist  that  the  mili- 
tary make  the  tough  priority  choices  ev- 
eryone else  has  to  make,  and  Limit  the 
amount  they  get  next  year  to  the  amount 
they  had  in  the  budget  this  year,  we 
will  begin  the  job  of  getting  military 
spending  back  under  control. 

The  Pentagon  will  then  be  forced  to 
cut  back  on  fat  and  waste,  exercise  more 
caution  before  stepping  up  Vietnam 
spending  again,  and  begin  to  put  their 
own  house  in  order. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  shovel  out 
the  extra  $5  billion  for  Vietnam  and  $7 
billion  for  weapons,  it  will  merely  whet 
the  appetite  of  the  military  again. 

The  time  to  put  the  brakes  on  mili- 
tary spending  is  now.  Let  them  live  with- 
in their  budget.  The  "all  this  and  heaven, 
too"  policy  toward  military  spending 
must  end. 


JUDICIAL    DISQUALIFICATION    ACT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  I 
commented  on  the  ethical  problems 
raised  when  Federal  judges  rule  on  cases 
in  which  they  have  a  possible  conflict 
of  interest.  While  such  a  conflict  could 
stem  from  any  one  of  several  possible  di- 
rections my  legislation,  the  Judicial  Dis- 
qualification Act,  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  that  problem  for  Federal 
jurists. 

Today  John  MacKenzie,  the  highly  re- 
spected and  able  Supreme  Court  reporter 
for  the  Washington  Post,  has  written  a 
column  addressed  to  the  very  same  issue. 
Mr.  MacKenzie's  thoughtful  column 
concludes: 

Congress,  which  has  long  deferred  action 
on  tightening  the  judicial  disqualification 
law,  must  move  to  make  the  rules  perfectly 
clear. 

Mr.  MacKenzie's  column  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  entire  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  RECORn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Judicial  Ethics  And  Rehnquist 
(By  John  P.  MacKenzie) 

The  participation  of  Justice  William  H. 
Rehnquist  In  the  Supreme  Gotu"t's  military 
surveillance  decision  reopens  old  wounds  for 
those  who  have  suffered  through  the  court 
crises  of  recent  years. 

Much  of  the  national  anguish  and  ihe  re- 
examination of  Judicial  ethics  associated  with 
the  battles  over  Abe  Fortas  and  Clement 
Hay  us  worth  are  recalled,  and  the  question 
is  raised:  How  much  has  the  judiciary  actu- 
ally learned  about  conflict  of  Interest  on  the 
bench? 

Rehnquist  cast  a  deciding  fifth  vote  on 
Monday  as  the  court  held  that  antiwar  pro- 
testers, civil  libertarians  and  their  groups 
had  failed  to  make  out  a  legal  claim  against 
the  Pentagon's  system  of  collecting  and  com- 
puterizing dossiers  on  American  civilians. 

He  did  so  despite  his  documented  role  as 
the  Nixon  administration's  lawyer  and  prime 
witness  In  Senate  hearings.  He  gave  testi- 
mony that — precisely  as  the  court  held  on 
Monday — these  ver>'  plaintiffs  had  failed  to 
make  out  a  claim  the  courts  could  recognize, 
even  If  they  proved  all  their  charges  about 
L'overnment  snooping. 

He  did  so  despite  the  majority's  key  state- 
ment that  It  was  for  Congress,  where  Rehn- 
(lUist  had  given  his  opinion,  and  not  for  the 
courts  to  gather  evidence  and  take  action 
.ibout  Defense  surveillance. 

He  took  part  despite  the  fact  that  only 
through  extreme  self-restraint  did  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union  refrain  from  flllug 
formal  disqualification  motions.  Cou-j^l 
feared  offending  the  court  and  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  opinion  of  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln 
Jr.,  who  argued  as  a  friend  of  the  court,  that 
Rehnquist  siu-ely  would  see  the  point  for 
himself. 

Rehnquist  stayed  In  the  case  while  his 
fellow  freshman.  Justice  Lewis  P.  Powell 
Jr..  was  showing  far  greater  sensitivity  In 
another  case.  Powell  listened  to  arguments 
in  the  baseball  antitrust  case  and  then  de- 
cided he  should  step  aside.  No  reason  was 
stated  btit  it's  understood  he  was  worried 
because  he  owned  stock  In  the  beer  company 
that  owned  the  ball  club  that  once  owned 
plaintiff  Curt  Flood. 

Perhaps  topping  all  Ironies,  it  was  during 
another  Senate  appearance — his  confirmation 
hearing  last  fall — that  Rehnquist  Invoked 
the  "attorney-client  privilege"  as  basis  for 
not  answering  questions  about  positions  on 
privacy  and  dissent  he  had  espoused  as  as- 
sistant attorney  general  when  he  was  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  "lawyer's  lawr-yer." 

Federal  law  provides:  "Any  Justice  or  judge 
of  the  United  States  shall  disqualify  himself 
In  any  case  in  which  he  has  a  substantial 
Interest,  has  been  of  counsel.  Is  or  has  been 
a  material  witness,  or  is  so  related  to  or  con- 
nected with  any  party  or  his  attorney  as  to 
render  It  Improper,  In  his  opinion,  to  sit  on 
the  trial,  appeal  or  other  procedure  therein." 

Proposed  new  American  Bar  Association 
cannons  call  for  disqualification  of  a  judge 
"In  a  proceeding  In  which  his  impartiality 
might  reasonably  be  questioned."  Including 
cases  in  which  the  Jurist  has  a  bias  or  has 
"personal  knowledge  of  disputed  evidentiary 
facts." 

The  proposed  ethical  code  contains  the 
added  commentary  that  "a  Judge  formerly 
employed  by  a  governmental  agency,  how- 
ever, should  disqualify  himself  In  a  proceed- 
ing if  his  impartiality  might  reasonably  be 
questioned  because  of  such  association." 

None  can  doubt  that  Rehnquist  sincerely 
believed,  when  he  testified  at  Ervln's  Inquiry 
In  March.  1971.  that  the  surveillance — how- 
ever unwise — was  constitutional  and  violated 
no   one's   rights. 

li.deed,  Rehnqulst's  view  that  the  civilian 
plaintiffs  suffered   no  Injury  had  been  the 
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basis  of  fears  that  he  took  too  nturow  a  view 

of  the  rights  of  free  speech,  association  and 
privacy  which  were  at  Issue  In  the  lawsuit. 
The' trouble  seems  to  be  that  Rehnquist, 
who  must  have  given  the  matter  considerable 
thought,  sincerely  believed  that  he  was  not 
disqualified.  Many  of  the  ethical  questions 
are  strictly  discretionary  and  there  Is  no 
higher  court  Thus  Congress,  which  has  long 
deferred  action  on  tlghtennig  the  Judicial 
disqualification  law,  must  move  to  make  the 
rules  perfectly  clear. 


THE  FRUITS   AND  GLAMOR  OF 
SUMMITRY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  see  the 
fruits  and  glamor  of  summitry — and  we 
i-.ear  the  rhetoric  of  peace.  But  none  of 
this  can  hide  the  escalating  and  sense- 
less war  in  Southeast  Asia — a  war  the 
President  promised  to  end — but  a  war 
v.hose  end  is  not  in  sight.  And  so  today, 
as  on  previous  Thursdays,  the  media 
will  report  our  Government's  routine 
press  release  on  the  latest  number  of 
military  casualties.  We  will  learn  of  new 
deaths  and  new  injuries.  We  will  prob- 
ably learn  of  new  prisoners  of  war  or 
new  missing  in  action.  And  we  will  cer- 
tainly learn  of  added  numbers  of  enemy 
killed.  But  our  Government's  press  re- 
lease will  tell  us  nothing  of  civilian  war 
victims — of  the  fate  of  noncombatants 
who  bear  the  brvmt  of  battle.  We  will 
learn  nothing  of  new  refugees.  We  will 
learn  nothing  of  new  civOian  casualties. 
For  the  flight  of  ci'vilians  is  not  very  im- 
portant to  our  Goverrmient — except  to 
blame  all  their  suffering  on  the  other 
side.  And  this  fact  reminds  us  again,  that 
the  appalling  human  tragedy  of  An  Loc 
and  all  of  Indochina  is  on  the  back  burn- 
er in  the  councils  of  government — ap- 
parently until  we  win  a  smashing  mili- 
tary victory,  or  imtil  great  powers  sort 
things  out. 

But  as  the  violence  continues  and 
spreads — from  both  sides — from  enemy 
mortars  and  American  bombs — thou- 
sands of  civilians  are  being  injured  or 
maimed  or  killed;  and  thousands  more 
are  fleeing  their  homes  as  refugees  from 
battle. 

Over  the  years  nothing  has  more  ac- 
curately documented  the  intensity  and 
spread  of  the  conflict — and  the  level  and 
nature  of  military  operations — than  the 
number  of  civilans  killed  or  wounded  or 
made  refugees.  By  this  measure,  the 
situation  in  Vietnam — let  alone  North 
Vietnam  and  the  rest  of  Indochina — Is 
wor.<;e  today  than  at  any  time  since  the 
war  began — including  the  Tet  offensive 
in  1968. 

The  flow  of  refugees  in  South  Vietnam 
continues  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development — 
AID — informed  me  yesterday,  that  since 
their  testimony  before  the  Refugee  Sub- 
committee on  May  8 — the  official  flgiire 
for  new  refugees  in  government-held 
territory  increased  by  at  least  125,000 — 
a  daily  average  approachmg  3,000.  The 
cumulative  official  flgure  since  early 
April  now  stands  at  more  than  814.000, 
with  the  bulk  of  these  people  in  military 
region  1.  Based  on  imreported  data  in- 
cluding displaced  persons  in  enemy  con- 
trolled territory,  the  subcommittee  esti- 
mates more  than  1,200,000  new  refugees 


since  April  1.  The  subcommittee  now 
estimates  that  the  cumulative  total  of 
refugees  since  1965,  approaches  nearly 
8  million  men,  women,  and  children — 
nearly  one-half  of  South  Vietnam's  pop- 
ulation. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough  cause  for 
concern,  civilian  casualties  also  continue 
at  an  alarming  rate.  Based  on  known 
hospital  admissions,  AID's  official  esti- 
mate for  civilian  casualties  in  April  is 
8.699— for  May  it  is  5.897.  A  June  10 
cable  from  Ambassador  Bunker  to  the 
Department  of  State  notes  that  these  fig- 
ures are  incomplete.  The  April  figure,  for 
example,  does  not  include  hospital  ad- 
missions in  Quang  Tri  and  Kontum  prov- 
inces— where  heavy  fighting  was  under- 
way— and  it  only  includes  600  verified 
casualties  in  An  Loc.  In  a  similar  way 
the  May  figure  is  also  incomplete. 

Needless  to  say,  the  full  extent  of  ci- 
vilian casualties  in  South  Vietnam  can- 
not be  measured  by  hospital  admissions 
alone — even  if  all  the  hospitals  report 
their  admissions.  For  the  record  is  clear 
that  the  bulk  of  civilian  casualties  never 
see  a  hospital.  They  are  treated  else- 
where, not  treated  at  all,  or  they  die. 

And  so  the  Subcommittee  on  Refugees, 
as  it  has  done  periodically  since  1966, 
has  made  estimates  of  civilian  casualties 
since  April  1.  On  May  25.  I  reported  the 
subcommittee's  findings  for  the  month 
of  April  and  the  first  week  of  May.  Our 
estimates  put  the  number  of  civilian 
casualties  during  this  period  at  some 
40,000  to  50.000— including  some  15,000 
deaths.  I  said  at  the  time  that  all  indica- 
tors pointed  to  a  continued  high  level  of 
civilian  casualties — and  that  if  the  pace 
of  battle  continued,  by  early  June  the 
ci\ihan  casualty  figure  since  April  1. 
would  exceed  the  total  during  Tet.  1968. 
I  must  report  today  the  accuracy  of  this 
projection.  Ehiring  May.  another  30.000 
to  40,000  civilian  casualties  probably 
occurred  In  South  Vietnam — putting  the 
total  for  April  and  May  at  nearly 
80.000— including  as  many  as  25,000 
deaths.  The  subcommittee's  comparable 
figure  for  February  and  March  of  1968, 
was  some  62.000  civilian  casualties — 
including  about  20,000  deaths. 

Mr.  President,  civilian  casualties  in 
South  Vietnam  today,  confront  us  with 
a  very  grim  human  tragedy — a  tragedy 
for  which  our  country  bears  a  heavy 
responsibility.  And  if  the  violence 
continues,  so  will  the  tragedy.  The 
Bunker  cable  of  June  10  tells  us  to 
expect  more  of  the  same.  In  fact,  the 
cable  says  that  civilian  casualties  will 
be  a  "formidable  challenge"  in  South 
Vietnam  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  And  al- 
though the  cable  does  not  verify  the  sub- 
committee's current  estimates  on  civil- 
ian casualties — it  does  confirm  the  sub- 
commitee's  projections  about  the  seve- 
rity if  the  current  situation,  as  compared 
with  Tet.  The  cable  tells  us  that  the 
"only  comparable  episode"  to  the  cur- 
rent situation  is  the  1968  Tet  experience. 
The  cable  goes  on  to  say  that  during 
Tet  and  its  aftermath,  hospital  admis- 
.sion  rates,  on  a  monthy  average,  in- 
creased by  37.3  percent — from  4.340  per 
month  to  6,925.  The  cable  has  this  to 
say  about  the  current  situation: 

April  and  May  civilian  war  casualty  ad- 
missions appear  proportionately  greater  than 


Initial  Increases  following  Tet  1988  offensive. 
It  appears  resisonable  to  assume  next  6- 
month  period  wUl  show  monthly  average 
substantially  in  excess  of  37.3  percent,  and 
may  reach  numerical  increases  following 
Tet  1968.  Believe  100  percent  increases  or 
estimate  5,400  per  month  civilian  war  cas- 
ualty admissions  to  Ministry  of  Health  hos- 
pitals through  end  of  calendar  year. 

Mr.  President,  nowhere  has  the  pic- 
ture of  hun^an  suffering  in  South  Viet- 
nam been  more  graphically  drawn  than 
in  the  faces  of  those  civilians  who  sur- 
vived the  siege  of  An  Loc. 

The  fate  of  An  Loc  was  the  story  of  a 
massacre — from  a  rain  of  bullets  and 
mortars  and  bombs.  No  one  answered  the 
pitiful  cries  for  help  from  the  people 
holed  up  in  that  nightmare  of  destruc- 
tion and  death.  No  one  seemed  to  care. 
And  international  diplomatic  appeals  to 
open  a  mercy  corridor  into  the  area 
were  all  but  ignored  by  the  combatant 
leaders  on  both  sides.  Several  days  ago 
the  press  reported  an  official  flgure  of 
some  2,000  to  3,000  civilian  deaths  in 
An  Loc.  The  unofficial  figure  reported 
10  the  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  is  up 
to  10,000. 

The  subcommittee  now  estimates  that 
the  cumulative  total  of  civilian  war  cas- 
ualties in  South  Vietnam  since  1965  Is 
nearly  1.250.000  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren—including some  380,000  deaths. 

The  human  sufferiiig  in  South  Viet- 
nam staggers  the  imagination.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  comprehend  the  aggregate  sta- 
tistics of  war  victims  in  South  Vietnam — 
and  all  of  Indochina.  It  is  even  more 
difficult  to  comprehend  the  implication 
of  these  statistics — and  the  continuing 
war — on  the  social  fabric  of  nations  con- 
fronted with  massive  upheaval  and  total 
v.ar.  But  few  will  disagree  that  a  human 
swamp  of  rootless  people  and  orphans 
and  widows  and  war  victims  of  all  kinds, 
exists  in  Indochina. 

Mr.  President,  a  question  of  growing 
concern  which  I  share  with  many  Ameri- 
can, is  the  impact  of  our  bombing  and 
shelling  on  the  civilian  population  of 
North  Vietnam.  Except  for  occasional 
press  comment,  and  public  claims  by  the 
Hanoi  government  about  civilian  cas- 
ualties and  damage,  little  Is  really 
known.  However,  based  in  part  on  the 
pattern  of  death  and  destruction  which 
our  military  practices  have  brought  to 
other  areas  of  Indochina,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  civilians  have  been 
caught  In  the  crunch  of  the  air  war. 
Thousands  of  North  Vietnamese  civil- 
ians have  suffered  immeasurably,  as  ci- 
vilians do  in  all  wars. 

I  am  not  just  referring  to  the  incon- 
veniences of  no  water  or  electricity,  be- 
cause our  bombs  hit  utility  installations. 
I  am  not  just  referring  to  the  closing 
of  schools  and  hospitals,  because  they 
have  also  been  hit  by  our  bombs.  I  am 
not  just  referring  to  the  growing  poten- 
tial for  a  shortage  of  consumer  goods, 
because  we  have  mined  the  harbors  Nor 
am  I  just  referring  to  the  fear  and 
anxiety  associated  with  men.  women, 
and  children  running  to  bomb  shelters. 
I  am  not  even  referring  to  the  hardships 
Imposed  on  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
who  have  been  evacuated  from  urban 
areas  to  the  countn'slde  by  the  Hanoi 
goverrmient,    to    escape    the    threat    of 
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bombs.  All  of  this.  Is  bad  enough.  But 
I  am  also  referring  to  the  assumption 
which  all  of  us  must  make — that  thou- 
sands of  civilians  In  North  Vietnam  are 
becoming  casualties  of  the  air  war  and 
the  shelling  from  gunboats  off  the 
coast — thousands  are  being  injured,  or 
are  losing  their  lives. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  current 
bombing  and  shelling  of  North  Vietnam, 
the  administration  tried  to  ignore — or 
at  least  to  minimize  the  issue  of  civilian 
casualties  and  damage — apparently  on 
the  assumption  that  whatever  civilian 
suffering  our  bombing  and  shelling 
brought  to  North  Vietnam  was  Inevita- 
ble, and  justified  In  the  national  Interest, 
as  defined  by  the  President.  Informal 
Inquiries  I  made  to  the  executive  branch 
In  April  produced  nothing.  Finally,  on 
May  3.  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense regarding;  the  airwar's  Impact  on 
civilians  In  North  Vietnam,  and  related 
issues — but  this  letter  remains  unan- 
swered. On  June  26.  I  wrote  another  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary  inquiring  about  the 
status  of  the  comments  and  information 
which  I  requested  on  May  3.  I  indicated 
again,  in  the  latest  letter,  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Refugees  was  particularly 
interested  in  available  estimates  on  ci- 
vilian casualties  and  damage  in  North 
Vietnam.  In  light  of  growing  press  re- 
ports and  public  concern  on  this  Issue, 
I  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  would  respond  very 
soon.  But  if  the  pattern  of  responses  to 
earlier  subcommittee  inquiries  at  the 
Department  Is  any  measure,  my  recent 
letter  to  the  Secretary  will  not  be  an- 
swered for  many  months,  if  at  all.  And 
this  not  only  says  something  about  the 
low  priority  our  national  leadership 
seems  to  attach  to  the  care  and  protec- 
tion of  civilians — but,  as  in  so  many  other 
csises.  it  also  says  something  about  our 
leadership's  casual  attitude  toward  the 
Congress  and  the  legitimate  concerns  of 
the  American  people,  and  about  the 
closed  character  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration 

On  May  9 — in  a  public  hearing  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Refugees — admin- 
istration witnesses  were  asked  about 
estimates  of  civilian  casualties  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  new  air  war  over  North  Viet- 
nam. Representatives  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  no  comment.  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  Department  of  State 
were  extremely  evasive — but  they  did  say 
there  was  internal  debate  over  the  num- 
ber of  civilian  casualties  publicly  an- 
nounced by  North  Vietnam,  but  that 
there  is  "no  solid  basis  to  make  an 
estimate." 

The  Implication,  however,  was  that 
.some  casualties  do  ocxrur. 

More  recently,  spokesmen  for  the  ad- 
ministration suggest  that  If  casualties  do 
occur,  they  are  minimal.  The  spokesmen 
say  that  only  military  targets  are 
bombed.  They  cite  the  careful  prepara- 
tion of  the  rules  of  engagement — whose 
contents  are  denied  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. They  cite  the  accuracy  of  guided 
bombs  and  "smart  bombs" — whose  use 
amounts  to  a  small  percentage  of  the  to- 
tal bombs  actually  dropped.  They  insist 
that  every  precaution  Is  taken  to  mini- 
mize Injun,-  and  death  to  civilians. 

That  these  assurances  by  the  adminis- 
tration's spokesmen  are  viewed  by  many 


Americans  with  a  great  deal  of  skepti- 
cism, Is  easy  to  imderstand.  For  these  are 
some  of  the  same  spokesmen  who  in 
earlier  times,  denied  that  the  forced  re- 
location of  villagers  was  among  our  mili- 
tary' practices.  They  denied  that  villages 
in  Laos  were  bombed,  that  a  refugee 
problem  existed  in  Cambodia,  that  bomb- 
ing was  an  important  cause  In  creating 
refugees  or  civilian  casualties — any- 
where in  Indochina. 

But  the  record  is  clear.  Mr.  President, 
including  the  hearings  and  findings  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  that  over 
the  years  there  has  always  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  a  vast  gap  between  what 
our  leaders  say  about  the  war  victims 
problem  in  Indochina — and  the  actual 
conditions  in  the  field.  On  the  occurrence 
of  civilian  casualties  in  North  Vietnam, 
the  Pentagon  papers  disclose  that  in  Jan- 
uary of  1967,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  informed  the  previous  adminis- 
tration in  a  secret  report  that  American 
air  strikes  in  North  Vietnam  had  caused 
some  29,000  civilian  casualties  during 
1965  and  1966.  Elsewhere  in  these  papers 
a  high  level  Department  of  Defense 
memorandum  In  1967  discusses  the  risks 
involved  in  mining  Haiphong  and  in  the 
air  war  over  North  Vietnam.  At  one  point 
the  memorandum  states: 

The  picture  of  the  world's  greatest  super- 
power killing  or  seriously  Injuring  1,000  non- 
combatants  a  week,  while  trying  to  pound 
a  tiny  backward  nation  Into  submission  on 
an  Issue  whose  mfcrlts  are  hotly  disputed  Is 
not  a  pretty  one. 

Whether  similar  estimates  and  projec- 
tions on  civilian  casualties  in  North  Viet- 
nam are  being  made  today  is  unclear. 
The  May  9  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Refugees  suggests  that  no 
estimates  are  made.  Other  sources  within 
the  administration,  however,  suggests 
they  are.  Given  the  broad  congressional 
and  public  concern  over  the  impact  of 
our  bombing,  I  feel  it  Is  important  for 
the  administration  to  clarify  the  issue. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  light  of  the 
growing  number  of  reports  in  the  press 
and  elsewhere,  which  run  contrary  to  the 
official  view  of  the  administration.  The 
public  comments  of  the  Swedish  Ambas- 
sador to  Hanoi,  as  reported  by  Reuters  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post,  are 
cause  for  alarm.  In  part,  the  story  reads 
as  follows: 

Sweden's  ambassador  to  Hanoi  today  ac- 
cused the  United  States  of  currently  pursu- 
ing "a  policy  of  annihilation"  In  its  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam 

The  ambassador  said  It  was  not  true  that 
the  Americans  were  bombing  only  military 
targets.  They  were  dropping  antipersonnel 
bombs  on  housing  areas,  schools  and  hospi- 
tals. 

The  Americans  are  expending  enormous  re- 
sources on  also  destroying  small  workshops, 
small  bridges,  small  railway  stations,  every- 
thing. 

The  biggest  worry  at  the  moment  is  the 
dams.  The  Red  River  has  already  begun  to 
rise  and  It  reaches  Its  highest  point  in  July 
and  August.  The  Americans  are  aiming  at  the 
dams  and  dikes.  If  the  river  swells  to  the 
same  level  as  last  year  there  will  be  an  Im- 
mense catastrophe. 

In  Hanoi,  from  which  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  population  had  been  evacuated, 
energy  was  supplied  by  one  steam  power 
plant  still  standing  and  only  one  hospital 
remained  In  use. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  one  ofRclal 
report  which  Is  typical  of  others  avail- 


able to  the  Subcommittee  on  Refugees, 
summarized  the  situation  in  May  as  fol- 
lows : 

Attacks  on  Hanoi  have  been  mainly  limited 
to  targets  around  the  city.  Attacks  on  Hai- 
phong have  been  more  general  and  there  is 
evidence  of  carpet  bombing  hitting  civilian 
and  other  targets  Indiscriminately.  This  ap- 
pears to  apply  to  many  other  urban  centers. 
Targets  appear  to  Include  all  forms  of  In- 
dustry, transport  and  stockpiles. 

Many  civilian  areas  have  been  hit.  Casual- 
ties may  not  be  so  heavy  becatise  of  massive 
evacuation  and  effective  precautious.  The 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  has,  how- 
ever, mentioned  figures  of  nearly  1,000  casu- 
alties for  one  day  In  Haiphong  alone. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  both  Vlet- 
nams — let  alone  the  people  of  Laos  and 
Cambodia — are  taking  a  ferocious  beat- 
ing— the  worst  since  the  war  began.  It  is 
easy  for  our  national  leadership  to  ex- 
press public  concern  for  the  plight  of 
civilians.  It  Is  easy  for  them  to  say  that 
every  precaution  is  taken  to  protect  civil- 
ians.  It  is  easy  for  them  to  blame  civilian 
suffering  on  the  other  side — as  the  Presi- 
dent did  in  his  May  8  address,  when  he 
talked  about  keeping  "the  weapons  of 
war  out  of  the  hands  of  the  international 
outlaws  of  North  Vietnam,"  and  when 
he  referred  to  "over  20,000  civilian  casu- 
alties, including  women  and  children,  in 
the  cities  which  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  shelled  in  wanton  disregard  of  hu- 
man life." 

But  commonsense  alone  tells  us  that 
we  are  also  part  of  the  bloodbath.  So 
does  the  record  of  our  involvement  in 
Indochina.  And  whatever  our  military 
planners  are  saying  today  about  the  pre- 
cision of  the  new  strategies  and  weap- 
onry— and  whatever  they  are  doing  to 
drum  up  a  public  euphoria  for  v^inning 
the  war.  instead  of  negotiating  the 
peace — the  fact  remains  that  the  human 
cost  of  the  war  to  the  people  of  Indo- 
china is  appalling,  and  our  rising  con- 
tribution to  this  cost  should  outrage  the 
conscience  of  all  Americans.  For  more 
than  our  Government  cares  to  admit, 
American  military  practices — e.specially 
the  no-holds-barred  air  war — is  contrib- 
uting heavily  to  the  escalating  regional 
crisis  of  people  throughout  Indochina. 

As  of  May  31.  our  coimtrj-  has  dropped 
over  Indochina  nearly  6.360.000  tons  of 
bombs.  This  over  10  times  the  tonnage 
dropped  during  the  Korean  war,  and 
over  3  times  the  tonnage  dropped  dur- 
ing all  of  World  War  II.  In  1972.  the 
tonnage  has  risen  sharply  from  nearly 
56.800  tons  in  January  to  nearly  105.800 
tons  in  May— the  bulk  of  it.  presumably, 
over  North  Vietnam.  For  anyone  to  sug- 
gest these  bombs  have  little  impact  on 
civilians — on  the  creation  of  war  vic- 
tims— defies  understanding  and  com- 
monsense. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  tired  of  the  war.  They  are  tired 
of  hearing  the  stale  arguments  for  the 
war  and  against  it.  They  are  tired  of 
seeing  our  men  withdraw  from  Vietnam, 
only  to  show  up  across  the  border  in 
Thailand  or  on  the  decks  of  our  gunboats 
at  sea  or  in  the  cockpits  of  our  bombers. 
They  are  tired  of  hearing  the  promise  of 
peace  met  with  plans  for  more  war. 

But  most  of  all,  they  are  tired  of  seeing 
pictures  of  napalmed  children  flash 
across  their  television  screens  and  the 
pages  of  our  papers.  And  they  ask  today 
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more  than  ever  before — how  much 
longer  will  we  be  part  of  the  bloodbath 
in  Indochina. 

In  the  end.  the  answer  to  this  question 
lies  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  letters  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  referred  to  earlier 
In  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

tr.S.  Senati;. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciart, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  3, 1972. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird, 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Department  of  Defense, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  I  appreciated  receiv- 
ing the  Department  of  Defense's  response  of 
November  8,  1971,  to  my  letter  of  May  10, 
1971.  However,  the  Department's  response, 
by  Mr.  J.  Fred  Buzhardt,  General  Counsel, 
neglects  several  Items  raised  In  my  letter.  I 
suggested  In  this  letter,  that,  as  responses 
are  prepared  to  Individual  Items,  they  be 
forwarded  to  my  ofHce.  Because  nothing  has 
been  received  since  early  November,  and  In 
the  light  of  the  growing  congressional  and 
public  concern  over  the  kinds  of  Items  raised 
In  my  letter,  I  am  writing  to  you  again,  and 
would  appreciate  the  Department's  com- 
ments on  the  Items  below. 

1.  The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Refu- 
gees again  requests  a  complete  glossary  of 
terms  which  have  been  used,  officially  and 
unofflclally.  to  describe  various  American  or 
American-supported  military  activities  In 
Indochina.  Although  It  was  helpful  to  re- 
ceive a  copy  of  MACV  Directive  525-13, 
"Rules  of  Engagement  for  the  Employment 
of  Firepower  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam", 
the  glossary  of  terms  contained  therein  was 
minimal.  Moreover,  Mr.  Buzhardt's  letter 
failed  to  comment  on  the  projected  Impact 
upon  civilians  of  the  military  activities  as- 
sociated with  the  terms. 

2.  I  would  also  like  to  request  again,  for 
use  bv  the  Subcommittee,  a  copy  of  the  full 
text  of  the  "Report  of  the  Department  of 
Armv  Review  of  the  Preliminary  Investiga- 
tion Into  the  My  Lai  Incident",  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Peers  report. 

3.  The  Intensity  and  the  Impact  on  the 
civilian  population  of  the  American-spon- 
sored air  war  over  all  of  Indochina  has  evoked 
much  public  controversy  and  concern.  The 
recently  Increased  bombing,  especially,  raises 
again  the  kinds  of  questions  I  Included  in  my 
letter  of  May  10.  What  Is  the  history  of  the 
air  war  over  Indochina,  as  measured  by  an- 
nual bomb  tonnages  and  the  annual  num- 
ber of  aircraft  sorties  over  each  of  the  coun- 
tries In  the  area,  including  North  Vietnam? 
In  separate  calculations  for  northern  and 
southern  Laos,  and  for  North  Vietnam,  what 
Is  the  monthly  rate  of  sorties,  Identified  by 
the  kinds  of  aircraft  employed,  since  Janu- 
ary 1968?  What  Is  the  monthly  tonnage  of 
ordnance  for  each  area,  and  over  the  same 
period  of  time?  How  would  the  Department 
characterize  the  kinds  of  ordnance  used? 
And  what  are  the  Department's  estimates  of 
civilian,  casualties,  resulting  from  aerial 
bombardments,  for  each  country  In  Indo- 
china? The  Subcommittee  Is  particularly  in- 
terested In  available  estimates  on  war  dam- 
see  to  the  civilian  population  In  North  Viet- 
nam. 

4.  At  a  hearing  on  May  7,  1970.  the  ex- 
change below  took  place.  In  the  absence  of 
a  satisfactory  response  at  that  time,  or  since 
then.  It  would  be  helpful  to  receive  the  De- 
partment's full  comment  now,  but  in  the 
context  of  all  of  Indochina  and  of  develop- 
ments throughout  the  area  subsequent  to 
May  7.  1970.  In  this  connection,  my  refer- 
ence to  "confidential  materials"  obviously 
applies  only  to  open  sessions  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, such  as  those  In  which  Mr,  Doolln 
has  participated. 


Mr.  DooLiN.  In  terms  of  our  air  attacks. 
Senator,  I  believe  my  statement  Is  as  far  as 
I  can  go  In  open  session;  It  accurately  re- 
flects the  operating  authorities.  As  I  Indi- 
cated, all  air  strikes,  except  some,  are  vali- 
dated by  the  Ambassador  to  Laos  and  to  my 
knowledge  maximum  care  Is  taken  to  avoid 
the  causing  of  civilian  casualties.  .  .  . 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  are  these  limita- 
tions really  any  different  from  Vietnam.  .  . 

Mr.  DooLiN.  i  can  only  say  on  the  basis  of 
the  Information  available,  the  maximum 
care  Is  taken  to  avoid  civilian  casualties 
wherever  possible. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I'm  sure  maximum  care 
Is  taken.  I  want  to  know  what  the  results 
are. 

Now.  you  must  know  from  aerial  photog- 
raphy how  many  villages  have  actually  been 
destroyed — what  the  size  was  of  villages 
where  you  take  pictures  one  day  and  then 
again  the  next  day;  you  can  tell  where  build- 
ings were,  whether  they  are  up  or  down; 
and  you  can  make  some  estimation  as  to 
whether  there  had  been  people  In  the  vil- 
lage or  not.  Have  you  done  any  kind  of  work 
like  this'' 

Mr.  DooLiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  some 
Information  available  and  I  will  be  pleased 
to  prepare  a  report  on  the  subject  and  sub- 
mit It  to  you  and  correlate  it  with  the  rules 
of  engagement  which  I  will  go  Into  In  much 
more  detail  either  In  executive  session  or 
private  correspondence. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  don't  think  any  of  us 
are  looking  for  confidential  materials  here 
I  think  we  are  trying  to  find  out  whether 
there  are  procedures  used  In  bombings,  and 
whether  you  follow  those  procedures  to  the 
best  of  your  ability.  We  are  Interested  In 
what  the  results  of  these  procedures  are  in 
terms  of  civilian  casualties  and  the  creation 
of  refugees. 

Mr.  DooLiN.  WeU.  as  I  Indicated  in  my 
statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  air  activities 
are  with  the  approval  of  the  Forward  Air 
Guides.  These  men  are  Laotian.  English- 
speaking;  they  avoid  towns  and  these  strikes 
are  validated  by  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Vien- 
tiane. 

Senator  Kennedy.  That,  of  course 

Mr.  DooLiN.  They  might  put  them  as  close 
to  the  scene  as  possible. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  now  I'm  Interested 
In  the  perofrmance  chart  as  well  as  what 
the  procedure  chart  shows  I'm  sure  we  have 
outlined  carefully  prescribed  procedures  to 
avoid  the  creation  of  clvllan  casualties  and 
refugees.  But  I'd  be  Interested  In  what  the 
results  of  those  procedures  have  been  as 
seen  from  aerial  photography  and  from  other 
kinds  of  Intelligence  activities  you  have  ac- 
cess to  and  whether  you  are  sufficiently  con- 
cerned about  these  problems  that  you  are 
taking  these  precautions. 

Mr.  DooLiN.  111  see  If  I  can  provide  that 
to  you.  Senator. 

6.  There  are  currently  In  existence  man- 
uals on  rules  of  land  warfare  and  on  rules 
of  naval  warfare.  What  Is  the  status  of  pro- 
posals on  a  similar  manual  relating  to  the 
rules  of  air  warfare?  Also,  what  program  of 
instruction  pertaining  to  the  protection  of 
civilians  In  air  warfare  Is  currently  In  use  at 
the  Air  Force  Academy?  Does  the  Depart- 
ment accept  the  statement  of  the  Institute 
of  International  Law  on  the  nature  of  mili- 
tary targets  (resolutions  at  Edinburgh.  1969) 
as  an  accurate  restatement  of  international 
law?  Does  the  Department  accept  the  "Rules 
for  the  Limitation  of  the  Dangers  Incurred 
by  the  Civilian  Population  In  Time  of  War" — 
prepared  by  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  (ICRC) — as  acceptable  stand- 
ards for  the  protection  of  such  populations, 
and,  If  not.  are  there  specific  changes  the 
Department  would  suggest?  Are  the  classi- 
fied rules  of  engagement  governing  Ameri- 
can military  activities  In  Indochina  fully 
compatible  with  the  general  rules  estab- 
lished by  the  ICRC  and  the  general  stand- 
ards set  by  the  Institute  of  International 
Law?   And   what   Is  the  Department's   atti- 


tude toward  the  draft  protocol  on  aerial 
bombardment  and  other  matters  which  was 
submitted  on  May  3,  by  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  to  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  Government  Experts  on  the 
Reaffirmation  and  Development  of  Interna- 
tional Humanitarian  Law  Applicable  In 
Armed  Conflicts? 

6.  Finally,  on  the  baals  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee's hearings  and  study  over  recent  years, 
on  April  29.  1971,  I  recommended  that  the 
I»resldent  crtate  a  jsermanent  Military  F>rac- 
tlces  Review  Board  to  advise  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  on  standards  and  procedures 
de.slgned  to  keep  American  military  policies 
and  practices  within  the  bounds  of  simple 
humanitarian  and  International  legal  obli- 
gations, and  to  monitor  the  Implementing  of 
the  rules  of  engagement  governing  Ameri- 
can armed  forces  In  active  combat.  I  further 
recommended  that  the  Review  Board  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  at  an  early  date 
In  consultation  with  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Coneress;  that  It  be  comp)osed 
of  high  level  officials  In  government  as  well 
as  recognized  non-governmental  experts  on 
humanitarian  problems  and  International 
law:  and  that  It  be  attached  to  the  National 
Security  Council.  The  recommendation  has 
generated  much  positive  respon.se  among  per- 
sons In  government  and  elsewhere,  and. 
again,  I  would  appreciate  very  much  learn- 
ing the  Department's  views  on  this  matter 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  once  again  that 
I  fully  appreciate  the  lengthy  nature  of 
these  Inquiries.  But.  In  view  of  the  wide- 
spread Congressional  and  public  Interest  in 
the  Issues  ral.sed  by  these  inquiries.  I  strong- 
ly feel  that  meaningful  respor.ses  will  con- 
tribute to  greater  understanding  and  will  be 
beneficial  to  all  concerned.  I  am  extremely 
hopeful  that  It  will  be  possible  to  Include 
a  good  deal  of  the  resrponses  In  the  public 
record.  I  would  also  like  to  suggest  that,  as 
responses  are  prepared  to  individual  Items, 
they  be  forwarded  to  my  office. 

Many  thanks  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

26  JtTNE  1972. 
Hon.  Melvin  R  LAniD. 

Secretary  of  Defense.  Department  of  Defense. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  May  3,  a  week 
prior  to  hearings  on  w.^r-related  civilian 
problems  In  Indochina  before  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  you  regarding  several  Issues  of  con- 
cern to  members  of  the  Subcommittee  and 
others  in  the  Congress.  The  letter  was  an 
effort  to  continue  the  exchange  of  views 
In  previous  correspondence  between  the  De- 
partment and  the  Suboommlttee. 

As  of  today,  I  have  not  received  a  respon-se 
to  my  letter  of  May  3.  and  Just  wanted  to 
Inquire  as  to  the  status  of  the  comments  and 
Information  requested  at  that  time.  As  I 
suggested  In  the  letter,  the  Subcommittee 
Is  particularly  Interested  In  available  esti- 
mates on  war  damage  to  the  civilian  popula- 
tion In  North  Vietnam.  In  view  of  continu- 
ing press  reports  regarding  this  matter.  In- 
cluding current  reF>orts  on  war  damage  to 
the  dikes  in  North  Vietnam,  I  am  extremely 
hopeful  of  hearing  from  you  soon. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  M.  ICennedy, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Refugees. 


APPROPRI.^TION  POR  THE  NATION- 
AL ENDOWT^fENT  FOR  THE  ARTS 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  ye.sterday 
the  Senate  enacted  an  appropriation 
measure  co.itaining  S38  million  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts;  $40 
million  was  originally  requested  for  this 
program  in  fiscal  year  1973  but  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  OfBce  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
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tee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
have  reduced  this  figure  by  $2  million.  I 
personally  regret  these  cuts  because  I 
believe  that  the  programs  funded  by  the 
National  Endowment  significantly  con- 
tribute to  the  well-being  of  our  Nation. 
IXiring  a  period  of  abundance,  we  often 
become  more  interested  in  the  quantity 
of  goods,  rather  than  the  quality  of  life. 

The  arts  play  a  ver>-  special,  and  I  be- 
lieve significant  role  in  the  development 
of  a  society.  Our  Nation  is  made  up  of 
large,  growing,  restless  heterogeneous 
people.  The  very  social  dynamics  which 
have  made  us  wealthy  and  powerful  also 
contribute  to  the  internal  turbulence 
which  plagues  our  society.  The  arts  serve 
as  a  healing  Influence  which  appeals  to 
and  strengthens  the  better  elements  in 
our  nature. 

President  Nixon  has  recognized  the 
value  of  the  arts  and  he  has  consistent- 
ly provided  effective  leadership  in  ex- 
panding and  developing  programs  In  this 
area.  In  1969,  the  National  Endowment 
received  appropriations  of  only  $7,174,- 
291.  This  figure  has  risen  steadily 
throughout  the  Nixon  administration  and 
the  trend  is  likely  to  continue.  The  en- 
dowments  budget  of  $38  million  will  go 
to  fund  a  whole  host  of  programs  de- 
signed to : 

First.  Expand  and  develop  educational 
facilities  for  the  training  of  artists  in 
all  fields. 

Second.  Research  into  the  environ- 
mental factors  that  adversely  affect 
works  of  art,  thus  advancing  efforts  to 
preserve  and  revitalize  such  art  objects. 

Third.  Expand  and  develop  museum 
facilities,  support  special  exhibitions, 
and  make  such  exhibitions  available  to 
people  who  have  not  previously  had  ac- 
cess to  them. 

Fourth.  Develop  the  public  media — 
television,  radio,  films,  and  so  forth — as 
art  forms  and  as  conveyors  of  art  to  a 
wide  audience 

Fifth.  Expand  and  develop  programs 
that  are  designed  to  cultivate  an  interest 
in  and  appreciation  for  the  various  art 
forms  among  low-income  and  minority 
communities. 

Sixth.  Develop  and  expand  musical, 
theatrical,  literary,  dance,  architectural, 
and  visual  arts  activities,  so  as  to  make 
these  artistic  endeavors  available  to  all 
levels  of  society. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  for 
their  outstanding  work  in  promoting 
these  and  other  advances  in  the  field  of 
art.  Their  contribution  to  the  tone,  the 
quality,  and  the  cohesiveness  of  Ameri- 
can life  Is  well  worth  noting  and  I  am 
delighted  to  see  that  the  President  and 
the  Congress  have  jointly  recognized  the 
value  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
National  Endowment  by  providing  them 
with  the  revenue  needed  to  continue  their 
valuable  work. 


SECOND-CLASS  MAIL  RATES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  rarely 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation  have  we  so 
desperately  needed  a  vital,  vigorous  ex- 
change of  ideas.  As  pressures  in  our  so- 
ciety have  increased,  the  need  for  forums 
of  discussion  and  dissemination  of  ideas 


have  risen  correspondingly.  As  the  great 
jurist  Learned  Hand  once  remarked: 

The  mutual  confidence  on  which  all  else 
depends  can  be  maintained  only  by  an  open 
mind  and  a  brave  reliance  upon  free  dis- 
cussion. I  do  not  say  that  these  will  suffice; 
who  knows  but  we  may  be  on  a  slope  which 
leads  down  to  aboriginal  savagery.  But  of 
this  I  am  sure;  If  we  are  to  escape,  we  must 
not  yield  a  foot  upon  demanding  a  fair  field, 
and  an  honest  race,  to  all  Ideas. 

In  this  race  to  ideas,  the  free  press  In 
America  has  played  a  dominant  role.  Yet, 
just  when  a  vigorous  press — and  especial- 
ly the  small  publication  of  opinion  and 
ideas — is  most  urgently  required,  a  mul- 
titude of  pressures  threatens  to  still  the 
voices  which  have  for  centuries  been  the 
primary  bridge  between  the  people. 

These  pressures  have  come  wearing 
a  variety  of  disguises.  Those  with  which 
we  are  most  familiar  are  the  outright 
attempts  of  the  Government  to  suppress 
or  chill  the  free  flow  of  ideas.  As  it  has 
done  so  often  in  the  past,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  last  summer,  firmly  rejected 
the  Government's  ability  to  restrict  the 
free  movement  of  Ideas  vital  to  the  Na- 
tion's right  to  know.  The  late  Justice 
Hugo  Black,  concurring  In  the  Pentagon 
papers  case,  summed  up  well  the  mean- 
ing of  freedom  of  the  press  from  direct 
Government  censorship. 

In  the  First  Amendment  the  Pounding 
Fathers  gave  the  free  press  the  protection  It 
must  have  to  fulfill  Its  essential  role  In  our 
democracy.  The  press  was  to  serve  the  gov- 
erned, not  the  governors.  The  Oovemment's 
power  to  censor  was  abolished  so  that  the 
press  would  remain  forever  free  to  censure 
the  Government. 

Freedom  of  the  press,  however,  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  absence  of  sup- 
pression of  editorial  content  by  gov- 
ernment— dangerous  as  that  suppression 
always  is.  For  even  a  press  imhindered 
by  governmental  interference  with  Its 
editorial  content  may  be  gravely  threat- 
ened by  governmental  regulation  of  its 
costs. 

The  crisis  facing  our  free  press  today 
is  doubly  dangerous.  In  addition  to  fight- 
ing a  government  not  a  verse  to  suppress- 
ing ideas  vital  to  the  continued  well- 
being  of  our  Nation,  our  Nation's  free 
press  must  now  contend  with  an  increase 
In  postal  rates  which  may  accomplish 
what  all  the  attempts  at  direct  suppres- 
.sion  could  never  achieve.  For  while  the 
Courts  have  vigorously  championed  the 
rights  of  our  Nation's  press,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  has  proposed  an  Increase 
in  postal  rates  which  would  threaten 
hundreds  of  publications  across  the 
Nation. 

The  127  percent  Increase  in  second- 
class  mail  rates  proposed  by  the  Postal 
Service  would  help  to  elmlnate  himdreds 
of  periodicals  which  supply  the  vital  need 
of  the  American  people  for  news  and 
ideas.  Worse  still,  because  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  proposed  rates,  these  In- 
creases are  most  likely  to  eliminate  the 
small  Journals  of  thought,  opinion  and 
ideas — of  every  political  perspective — 
whose  central  function  Is  the  testing  and 
proposal  of  new  ideas. 

These  periodicals  serve  the  crucial 
function  of  refreshing  our  thinking  and 
restoring  our  creativity.  As  Learned  Hand 
remarked: 

As  soon  as  we  cease  to  pry  about  at  ran- 


dom, we  shall  come  to  rely  upon  accredited 
bodies  of  authoritative  dogma;  and  as  soon 
as  we  come  to  rely  upon  accredited  bodies  of 
authoritative  dogma,  not  only  are  the  days 
of  our  liberty  over,  but  we  have  lost  the 
password  that  has  hitherto  opened  to  us  the 
gates  of  success  as  well. 

The  very  journals  whose  most  im- 
portant function  Is  prying  about  for  new 
ideas  may  be  lost  If  the  proposed  rate  in- 
creases are  implemented.  These  In- 
creases, by  bearing  more  heavily  on  edi- 
torial content  than  on  advertising  con- 
tent, hit  most  heavily  those  magazines 
and  newspapers  which  emphasize  edi- 
torial material  over  advertising  pages.  In 
addition,  by  adding  a  per  piece  mailing 
surcharge,  the  proposed  increases  penal- 
ize those  magazines  and  newspapers 
whose  bulk  is  small  but  whose  content 
often  looms  large  in  the  fonun  of  Ameri- 
can public  opinion. 

The  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  S.  3758, 
which  I  am  cosponsoring,  would  allow 
smaller  circulation  magazines  and  news- 
papers a  considerable  measure  of  re- 
lief— while  still  affording  some  benefits 
to  magazines  of  larger  circulation  and 
heavier  advertising  content.  By  freez- 
ing postal  rates  at  the  June  1. 1972,  levels 
for  the  first  250,000  copies  of  each  issue 
of  any  magazine  or  newspaper,  the  bill 
would  insure  the  continued  vitality  of 
the  Nation's  free  press.  Yet  this  Increase 
would  leave  second-class  rates  at  levels 
roughly  33  percent  above  those  of  1970. 
The  bill  thereby  offers  relief  without  of- 
fering an  unnecessary  windfall. 

Second,  by  phasing  in  the  increase  on 
editorial  content  over  10  years,  instead 
of  the  currently  proposed  5  years — for  all 
copies  over  250.000 — the  bill  would  rec- 
ognize the  vital  position  of  the  Nation's 
magazines  of  opinion  in  keeping  our 
people  well  informed. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  may  well  mean 
that  Congress  is  giving  some  subsidy  to 
many  magazines.  But  the  primary  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  subsidy  would  be  publica- 
tions serving  the  public  interest,  which 
generally  operate  at  little  or  no  profit. 
And.  by  providing  that  any  revenue  lost 
to  the  Post  OfiQce  will  be  assumed  by 
congressional  appropriation,  the  bill  in- 
sures that  other  postal  rates  will  not  be 
raised  in  order  to  continue  this  safe- 
guarding of  our  first  amendment  free- 
doms. 

Almost  200  years  ago.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son stated  that  he  cared  not  who  made 
a  country's  laws,  so  long  as  he  could  write 
its  newspapers.  Today,  the  function  of 
disseminating  ideas  is  entrusted  to  all 
our  communications  media.  No  segment 
of  the  media  plays  a  more  vital  role  than 
do  the  small  magazines  and  newspapers 
of  opinion  and  ideas.  If  we  fail  to  enact 
legislation  to  help  save  thejse  publications, 
an  important  part  of  our  freedom  will 
slowly  and  silently  drift  away,  robbing 
our  entire  Nation  of  its  most  precious 
legacy. 


THE  U.S.  POTASH  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  in  1969. 
the  U.S.  potash  industry,  centered 
around  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex.,  was  threat- 
ened by  a  rapidly  increasing  flood  of 
potash  imports  from  the  Province  of 
Saskatchewan,   Canada.  At  that  time, 


I  introduced  a  bill  designed  to  limit  Im- 
ports of  potash  to  their  historic  level  In 
an  effort  to  save  a  vital  U.S.  industry 
from  financial  ruin. 

Following  the  introduction  of  my  bill, 
the  provincial  government  of  Saskatclie- 
wan  voluntarily  initiated  a  production 
prorationing  program  for  Canadian  pro- 
ducers which  limited  the  amount  of  Ca- 
nadian potash  available  for  import  into 
the  United  States.  As  a  result,  the  U.S. 
potash  indastry  rapidly  returned  to  a 
healthy  state. 

Since  that  time,  a  new  government  has 
come  into  power  in  Saskatchewan.  Al- 
though this  government  intends  to  main- 
tain the  prorationing  program,  I  under- 
stand that  its  legality  may  be  challenged 
in  court.  If  this  challenge  is  successful, 
and  the  program  ended,  the  United 
States  could  conceivably  be  subjected  to 
another  flood  of  Canadian  potash 
imports. 

Tills  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
me  and  to  the  people  of  New  Mexico. 
Potash  is  a  vital  commodity  to  agricul- 
ture, and  it  is  essential  that  the  U.S. 
potash  industry  remain  healthy.  Conse- 
quently, I  plan  to  follow  events  in  Can- 
ada very  carefully,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  pro- 
tect America's  potash  industry  from  im- 
fair  competititon  from  abroad. 


(Supp.  197n  (effective  prior  to  July  1,  1969) . 
225  Ga.  253.  167  S.  E.  2d  628  (1969).  Peti- 
tioner In  No.  69-5030  was  convicted  of  rape 
in  Georgia  was  sentenced  to  death  pursuant 
to  Ga.  Code  Ann.  §26-1302  (Supp.  1971) 
(elfectlve  prior  to  July  1,  1969).  225  Ga.  790. 
171  S.  E.  2d  501  (1969).  Petitioner  In  No. 
69-5031  was  convicted  of  rape  in  Texas  and 
was  sentenced  to  death  pursuant  to  Tex. 
Pen:il  Code  Ann..  Art.  1189  (1961).  447  S.  \V. 
2d  932  (Tex.  Ct.  Crlm.  App.  1969  i.  Certiorari 
was  granted  limited  to  the  following  ques- 
turn:  "Does  the  imposition  and  carrying  out 
of  the  death  penalty  In  (these  cases]  con- 
stitute cruel  and  unusual  punishment  In 
violation  of  the  Eighth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments?" 

403  tJ.S.  952  (1971).  The  Court  holds  that 
the  Imposition  and  carrying  out  of  the  death 
penalty  in  these  cases  constitutes  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment  In  violation  of  the 
Eighth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments.  The 
Judgment  in  each  case  Is  therefore  reversed 
Insofar  as  it  leaves  undisturbed  the  death 
sentence  imposed,  and  the  cases  are  re- 
manded for  further  proceedings.  So  ordered. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  Mr.  Justice  Bren- 
NAN,  Mk  Justice  Stewart,  Mr.  Justice 
Whtie,  and  Mr  Justice  Marshall  have  filed 
separate  opinions  in  support  of  the  Judg- 
ments. The  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Justice 
Blackmun,  Mr.  Justice  Powell,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Rehnquist  have  filed  separate  dis- 
senting opinions. 


THE     SUPREME     COURT'S     RULING 
AGAINST  CAPITAL  PUNISH^rENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today's 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court — declar- 
ing that  capital  pimishment  is  uncon- 
stitutional In  virtually  all  its  applications 
in  our  society  today — will  rank  as  one  of 
the  great  judicial  milestones  in  American 
history.  By  its  emphasis  on  the  Inherent- 
ly discriminatory  application  of  the 
death  penalty  at  the  discretion  of  a  judge 
or  jury,  the  Court  has  vindicated  the 
rights  of  the  poor,  the  black,  and  all  the 
other  minorities  throughout  our  history 
who  have  borne  the  heaviest  burden  of 
that  ultimate  penalty.  The  Court  has 
ruled  for  life,  and  it  has  thereby  given 
immense  new  life  to  our  democracy  and 
to  the  quality  of  American  justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  opinions  of  the  Justices 
in  this  case,  Furman  against  Georgia, 
should  be  widely  available  to  all.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinions 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Nos. 

69  5003.  69-5030.  and   69-5031] 
William     Henry     Fxtiman.     PErmoNER,     v. 
State  of  Georgia.     69-5003 
Lucious  Jackson.  Jr  .  PfiiiiONER.  v. 
State  of  Georgia.     69-5030 
(On  writs  of  certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Georgia  ) 
Elmer  Branch,  Petitioner,  v. 
State  of  Texas.     69-5031 
(On  writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  Court  of  Crimi- 
nal  Appeals  of  Texas) 
(June  29,  1972] 
Per  Curiam. 

Petitioner  In  No.  69-5003  was  convicted  of 
murder  In  Georgia  and  was  sentenced  to 
death  pursuant  to  Ga.  Code  Ann.  \  26-1005 


Mr.  Justice  Douglas.  Concurring 
In  these  three  cases  the  death  penalty  was 
imposed,  one  of  them  for  murder,  and  two 
for  rape.  In  each  the  determination  of 
whether  the  penalty  should  be  death  or  a 
lighter  punishment  was  left  by  the  State  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Judge  or  of  the  jury.  In 
each  of  the  three  cases  the  trial  was  to  a 
Jury.  They  are  here  on  petitions  for  certiorari 
which  we  granted  limited  to  the  question 
whether  the  Imposition  and  execution  of  the 
death  penalty  constitutes  "cruel  and  unusual 
punishment"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Eighth  Amendment  as  applied  to  the  States 
by  the  Fourteenth.'  I  vote  to  vacate  each 
Judgment,  believing  that  the  exaction  of  the 
death  penalty  does  violate  the  Eighth  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments. 

That  the  requirements  of  due  process  ban 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  Is  now  settled. 
Francis  v.  Resweter,  329  U.S.  459,  463.  473- 
474;  Robinson  v.  California,  370  U.S.  660.  667. 
It  Is  also  settled  that  the  proscription  of  cruel 
and  unusual  punishments  forbids  the  Judicial 
Imposition  of  them  as  well  as  their  proscrip- 
tion bv  the  legislature.  Weems  v.  United 
States,'2n  U.S.  349.  378-382. 

Congressmar.  Bingham,  in  proposing  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  maintained  that 
"the  privileges  or  Immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States'"  as  protected  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  Included  protection 
against  "cruel  and  unusual  punishments:" 
".  .  .  many  Instances  of  State  injustice 
and  oppression  have  already  occurred  In  the 
State  legislation  of  this  Union,  of  flagrant 
violatlo!is  of  the  guarar.teed  privileges  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  which  the 
national  Government  furnished  and  could 
furnish  by  law  no  remedy  whatever.  Contrary 
to  the  express  letter  of  your  Constitution, 
'cruel  and  unusual  punishments'  have  been 
iiifllcted  under  State  laws  within  this  Union 
upon  citizens,  not  only  for  crimes  committed, 
but  for  sacred  duty  alone,  for  which  and 
against  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  had  provided  no  remedy  and  could 
provide  none."  Cong.  Globe,  May  10.  1966. 
p.  2642. 

Whether  the  Privileges  a:id  Immunities 
route  Is  followed  or  the  due  process  route, 
the  result  Is  the  same. 

It  has  been  assumed  In  our  decisions  that 
punishment  by  death  Is  not  cruel,  unless  the 
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manner  of  execution  can  be  said  to  be  In- 
human and  barbarous  In  re  Kemmler.  136 
U.S.  436,  447.  It  Is  also  said  In  our  opinions 
that  the  proscription  of  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments  "Is  not  fastened  to  the  obsolete 
but  may  acquire  meaning  as  public  opinion 
becomes  e:. lightened  by  a  humane  Justice." 
Weems  v.  United  States,  axipra.  at  378.  A 
like  statement  was  made  In  Trap  v.  D-ulles. 
356  U.S.  86  101.  that  the  Eighth  Amendment 
"must  draw  Its  meaning  from  the  evolving 
standards  of  decency  that  mark  the  progress 
of  a  maturing  society" 

The  generalities  of  a  law  Inflicting  capital 
punishment  Is  one  thing  What  may  be  said 
of  the  validity  of  a  law  on  the  books  and 
what  may  be  done  ■svlth  the  law  In  Its  appli- 
cation do  or  may  lead  to  quite  different  con- 
clusions. 

It  would  seem  to  be  Incontestable  that  the 
death  penaltv  Inflicted  on  one  defendant  is 
"unusual"  if  It  discriminates  against  him  by 
reason  of  his  race,  religion,  wealth,  social  po- 
sition, or  class,  or  If  It  is  imposed  under  a 
procedure  that  gives  room  for  the  play  of 
such  prejudices. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  provision  of  the 
English  Bin  of  Right*  of  1689  from  which 
the  lanptiage  of  the  Eighth  Amendment  was 
taken  was  concerned  primarUy  with  selective 
or  irregular  application  of  harsh  penalties 
and  that  Its  aim  was  to  forbid  arbitrary  and 
discriminatory  penalties  of  a  severe  nature:  • 
"Following  the  Norman  conquest  of  Eng- 
land In  1066.  the  old  frstem  of  penalties, 
which  ensured  equality  ijetween  crime  and 
punishment,  suddenly  disappeared  By  the 
time  svstematlc  Judicial  records  were  kept, 
Us  demise  was  almost  complete.  With  the 
exception  of  certain  prave  crimes  for  which 
the  punishment  was  death  or  outlawry,  the 
arbltrarv  fine  wa.s  replaced  by  a  discretionary 
amercement  Although  amercement's  dlscre- 
tionarv  character  allowed  the  circumstances 
of  each  case  to  be  taken  Into  account  and  the 
level  of  cash  penalties  to  be  decreased  or  in- 
creased accordingly,  the  amercement  pres- 
ented an  opportunity  for  excessive  or  oppres- 
sive fines.  ^   . 

"The  problem  of  excessive  amercements  be- 
came 60  prevalent  that  three  chapters  of  the 
Magna  Carta  were  devoted  to  their  regula- 
tion. Maltland  said  of  Chapter  14  that  'very 
likely  there  was  no  clause  In  the  Magna 
Carta  more  grateful  to  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple Chapter  14  clearly  stipulated  as  funda- 
mental law  a  prohibition  of  excessiveness  In 
punishments: 

••  'A  free  man  shall  not  be  amerced  for  a 
trivial  offence,  except  in  accordance  with  the 
degree  of  the  offence:  and  for  a  serious 
offence  he  shall  be  amerced  according  to  Its 
gravity,  saving  his  livelihood;  and  a  mer- 
chant" likewise,  saving  his  merchandise:  in 
the  same  wav  a  villein  shall  be  amerced  sav- 
ing his  walnage:  If  they  fall  Into  our  mercy. 
And  none  of  the  aforesaid  amercements  shall 
be  Imposed  except  by  the  testimony  of  rep- 
utable men  of  the  neighborhood 

The  English  BUI  of  Rights,  enacted  Decem- 
ber 16.  1689,  stated  that  "excessive  ball  ought 
not  to  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  Im- 
posed, nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments 
Inflicted.""  The?e  were  the  words  chosen  for 
our  Eighth  Amendment  A  like  provision  had 
been  in  VU^nla's  Constitution  of  1776'  and 
m  seven  other  States.'  The  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance, enacted  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, included  a  prohibition  of  cruel 
and  unusual  punishments.'  But  the  debates 
of  the  First  Congress  on  the  BUI  of  Rights 
throw  little  light  on  Its  Intended  meaning. 
All  that  appears  Is  the  following:' 

"Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  objected  to 
the  words  'nor  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ments.' the  Import  of  them  being  too  Inde- 
finite 

"Mr.  Llvermore:  'The  clause  seems  to  ex- 
press a  great  deal  of  humanity,  on  which  ac- 
count I  have  no  objection  to  It;  but  as  It 
seems  to  have  no  meaning  In  It.  I  do  not 
think  It  necessary.  What  la  meant  by  the 
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terms  excessive  ball?  Who  are  to  be  the 
judges''  What  Is  understood  by  excessive 
fines?  It  lies  with  the  court  to  determine. 
No  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  Is  to  be 
inflicted;  It  Is  sometimes  necessary  to  han? 
a  man,  villains  often  deserve  whipping,  and 
perhaps  having  their  ears  cut  off:  but  are 
we  In  the  future  to  be  prevented  from  In- 
flicting these  punishments  because  they  are 
cruel ''  If  a  more  lenient  mode  of  correcting 
vice  and  deterring  others  from  the  commis- 
sion of  It  would  be  invented.  It  would  be  very 
prudent  In  the  Legislature  to  eidopt  It;  but 
until  we  have  some  security  that  this  will 
be  done,  we  ought  not  to  be  restrained  from 
making  necessary  laws  by  any  declaration  of 
this  kind.'" 

The  words  "cruel  and  unusual"  certainly 
Include  penalties  that  are  barbaric.  But  the 
words,  at  least  when  read  In  light  of  the  Eng- 
lish proscription  against  selective  and  Irregu- 
lar use  of  penalties,  suggest  that  It  Is  "cniel 
R.'id  Tip.usual"  to  apply  the  death  penalty — or 
any  other  p>enalty — selectively  to  minorities 
whose  niunbers  are  few,  who  are  outcasts  of 
society,  and  who  are  unpopular,  but  whom 
society  Is  willing  to  see  suffer  though  It  would 
not  countenance  general  application  of  the 
same  penalty  across  the  boards^  Judge  Tut- 
tle  Indeed  made  abundantly  clear  In  Noval 
v.  Beto.  453  P.  2d  6^1.  673-679.  that  solitary 
confinement  m.ay  at  times  be  "cruel  and  un- 
usual" punishment  Cf.  In  re  Medley.  134 
US    180;  flroofca  v.  riorida,  389  US   413. 

The  Court  In  MaGautha  v.  CalifornUi.  40Q 
U.S.  183.  138  noted  that  In  this  country  there 
was  almost  from  the  beginning  a  "rebellion 
against  the  common-law  rule  imposing  a 
mandatorv  death  sentence  on  all  convicted 
murderers  "  The  first  attempted  remedy  was 
to  restrict  the  death  penalty  to  defined  of- 
fenses such  as  ■premeditated"  murder.'  /6id. 
But  juries  took  "the  law  Into  their  own 
hands"  and  refused  to  convict  on  the  capital 
offense  Id  .  at  199, 

"In  order  to  meet  the  problem  of  Jury  nulli- 
fication, legislatures  did  not  try,  as  before, 
to  refine  further  the  definition  of  capital 
homicides.  Instead  they  adopted  the  method 
of  forthrlghtly  granting  Juries  the  discretion 
which  they  had  been  exercising  In  fact." 

The  Court  concluded  "In  light  of  history, 
experience,  and  the  present  limitations  of 
human  knowledge,  we  find  It  quite  Impos- 
sible to  say  that  committing  to  the  un- 
trammeled  discretion  of  the  Jury  the  power 
to  pronounce  life  or  death  In  capital  cases  Is 
offensive  to  any  thing  In  the  Constitution." 
;cf  207. 

The  Court  refused  to  find  constitutional 
dimensions  in  the  argument  that  those  who 
exercise  their  discretion  to  send  a  person  to 
death  should  be  given  standards  by  which 
that  discretion  should  be  exercised.  Id.  207- 
218. 

A  recent  witness  before  the  Committee  i.»> 
the  Judiciary  United  States  Hou-^e  of  Repie- 
sentatlves.  Ernest  van  den  Haae.  testifying 
on  H  R  8414  and  H  R  3243.'''  stated; 

"Any  penalty,  a  fine  imprisonment  or  the 
death  penalty  could  be  unfairly  or  unjustly 
applied.  The  vice  In  this  case  Is  not  In  the 
penalty  but  In  the  process  by  which  It  Is  In- 
flicted It  Is  unfair  to  Inflict  unequal  penal- 
ties on  equallv  guilty  parties,  or  on  any  In- 
nocent parties,  regardless  of  what  the  pen- 
alty is. 

"1  conclude  that  this  vice  must  be  cor- 
rected. If  It  exists,  not  by  changing  penalties 
but  bv  changing  the  processes  by  which  they 
are  judicially  lnfllc*ed  " 

But  those  who  advance  that  argumeu.. 
overlook  McGautha. 

We  are  now  Imprisoned  In  the  McGautna 
holding.  Indeed  the  seeds  of  the  present 
cases  are  In  MvGautha.  Juries  (or  judges,  as 
the  case  may  be>  have  practically  un- 
trammled  discretion  to  let  an  accused  live 
or  Insist  that  he  die  " 

Mr.  Justice  Field,  dissenting  In  O'Neil  v 
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Vermont.  144  U.S.  323,  340,  said.  "The  State 
may.  Indeed,  make  the  drinking  of  one  drop 
of  liquor  an  offence  to  be  punished  by  Im- 
prisonment, but  It  would  be  unheard-of 
cruelty  tf  It  should  count  the  drops  In  a 
single  glass  and  make  thereby  a  thousand 
offences,  and  thus  extend  the  punishment 
for  drinking  the  single  glass  of  liquor  to  an 
Imprisonment  of  almost  Indefinite  dura- 
tion." What  the  legislature  may  not  do  for 
all  classes  uniformly  and  systematically,  a 
judge  or  jury  may  not  do  for  a  class  that 
prejudice  sets  apart  from  the  community. 

There  Is  Increasing  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  basic  theme  of  equal  protection  Is 
Implicit  m  "cruel  and  unusual"  punishments. 
"A  penalty  .  ,  ,  should  be  considered  'un- 
usually' Imposed  if  It  Is  administered  arbi- 
trarily or  dlscrlmlnatorlly," «  The  same 
authors  add  that  "The  extreme  rarity  with 
which  applicable  death  penalty  provisions 
are  put  to  use  raises  a  strong  Inference  of 
arbitrariness."  "  The  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  recently  concluded:  " 

"Finally  there  Is  evidence  that  the  Imposi- 
tion of  the  death  sentence  and  the  exercise 
of  dispensing  power  by  the  courts  and  the 
executive  follow  discriminatory  patterns. 
The  death  sentence  Is  disproportionately  im- 
posed and  carried  out  on  the  poor,  the  Negro, 
and  the  members  of  unpopular  groups." 

A  study  of  capital  cases  In  Texas  from  1924 
to  1968  reached  the  following  concuslons;  " 

"Application  of  the  death  penalty  Is  un- 
equal: most  of  those  executed  were  poor, 
younc,  and  Ignorant. 

"Seventy-five  of  the  460  cases  Involved  co- 
defendants,  who,  under  Texas  law,  were  given 
separate  trials.  In  several  Instances,  where  a 
white  and  a  Negro  were  codefendants.  the 
white  was  sentenced  to  life  Imprisonment  or 
a  term  of  years,  and  the  Negro  was  given  the 
death  penalty. 

"Another  ethnic  disparity  Is  found  In  the 
tvpe  of  sentence  Imposed  for  rape.  The  Negro 
convicted  of  rape  Is  far  more  likely  to  get  the 
death  penalty  than  a  term  sentence,  whereas 
whites  and  Latins  are  far  more  likely  to  get 
a  term  sentence  than  the  death  penalty." 

W.arden  Lewis  E.  Lawes  of  Sing  Sing  said ;  " 

"Not  only  does  capital  punl.shment  fall  In 
its  Justification,  but  no  punishment  could 
be  Invented  with  so  manv  Inherent  defects. 
It  Is  an  unequal  punishment  In  the  way  It 
Is  applied  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor.  The 
defendant  of  wealth  and  popltlon  never  goes 
to  the  electric  chair  or  to  the  gallows.  Juries 
do  not  intentlonallv  favour  the  rich,  the  law 
Is  theoretically  Impartial,  but  the  defendant 
v.'lth  ample  means  Is  able  to  have  his  case  pre- 
sfnted  with  every  favourable  aspect,  while  the 
O'-ior  defendant  often  ha.s  a  lawyer  a.sslgned 
bv  the  court.  Sometimes  such  assignment 
Is  considered  part  of  political  patronage: 
iisuallv  the  lawyer  a.sslgned  has  had  no  ex- 
perience whatever  In  a  capital  case." 

Former  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  has 
said,  "Tt  Is  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  Ignorant. 
the  powerless  and  the  hated  who  are  ex- 
ecuted."" One  searches  our  chronicles  In 
vain  for  the  execution  of  any  member  of  the 
nffluent  strata  of  this  society.  The  Ijeopolds 
and  Loebs  are  given  prison  terms,  not  sen- 
tenced to  death. 

Jackson  a  Black  convicted  of  the  rape  of  a 
white  woman,  was  21  years  old.  A  court-ap- 
pointed psychiatrist  said  that  Jackson  was 
of  average  education  and  average  intellleence 
that  he  was  not  an  Imbecile  or  schl70Dhrenlc 
or  psychotic,  that  his  traits  were  the  product 
of  environmental  Influences,  and  that  he  w&f 
competent  to  stand  trial,  Jackson  had  en- 
tered the  house  after  the  husband  left  for 
work.  He  held  scissors  against  the  neck  of  the 
wife,  demanding  money.  She  could  And  none 
and  a  struggle  ensued  for  the  scissors,  a  bat- 
tle which  she  lost:  and  she  was  then  raped. 
Jackson  keeping  the  scissors  pressed  against 
her  neck.  While  there  did  not  appear  to  be 
any  long-term  traumatic  Impact  on  the  vic- 


tim, she  was  bruised  and  abrased  In  the 
struggle  but  was  not  hospitalized.  Jackson 
was  a  convict  who  had  escaped  from  a  work 
gang  In  the  area,  a  result  of  a  three-year  sen- 
tence for  auto  theft.  He  was  at  large  for  three 
days  and  during  that  time  had  committed 
several  other  offenses — burglary,  auto  theft, 
and  assault  and  battery. 

F^irman.  a  Black,  killed  a  householder 
while  seeking  to  enter  the  home  at  night. 
Furman  shot  the  deceased  through  a  closed 
door.  He  was  26  years  old  and  had  finished 
the  sixth  grade  In  school.  Pending  trial  he 
was  committed  to  the  Georgia  Central  State 
Hospital  for  a  psychiatric  examination  on  hLs 
plea  of  Insanity  tendered  by  court-apnolnted 
counsel.  The  sujjerlntendent  reported:  that 
a  unanimous  staff  diagnostic  conference  on 
the  same  date  had  concluded  "that  this  pa- 
tient should  retain  his  present  diagnosis  of 
Mental  Deficiency,  Mild  to  Moderate,  with 
Psychotic  Episodes  a.'^soclated  with  Con- 
vulsive Disorder."  The  physicians  agreed  that 
"at  present  the  patient  Is  not  psychotic,  but 
he  Is  not  capable  of  cooperating  with  his 
counsel  in  the  preparation  of  his  defense": 
and  the  staff  believed  "that  he  Is  In  need  of 
further  psychiatric  hospitalization  and 
treatment." 

Later  he  reported  that  the  staff  dlagnasls 
was  Mental  Deficiency.  Mild  to  Moderate, 
with  Psychotic  Episodes  associated  with  Con- 
vulsive Disorder.  He  concluded,  however,  that 
Furman  was  "not  psychotic  at  present,  knows 
right  from  wrong  and  Is  able  to  cooperate 
with  his  counsel  In  preparing  his  defense." 

Branch,  a  Black,  entered  the  rural  home 
of  a  6,5-year-old  widow,  a  White,  while  she 
slept  and  raped  her,  holding  his  arm  acalnst 
her  throat.  Thereupon  he  demanded  monev 
and  for  30  minutes  or  more  the  widow 
searched  for  money,  finding  little.  As  he  left 
Jackson  said  If  the  widow  told  anyone  what 
happened,  he  would  return  and  kill  her.  The 
record  Is  barren  of  any  medical  or  psychiatric 
evidence  showing  Injury  to  her  as  a  result 
of  Branch's  attack. 

He  had  previously  been  convicted  of  felony 
theft  and  found  to  be  a  borderline  mentally 
deficient  and  well  below  the  average  IQ  of 
Texan  prison  Inmates.  He  had  the  equivalent 
of  five  and  a  half  years  of  grade  school  educa- 
tion. He  had  a  "dull  intelligence"  and  was  In 
the  lower  four  percentile  of  his  class. 

We  cannot  say  from  facts  disclosed  In  these 
records  that  these  defendants  were  sentenced 
to  death  because  they  were  Black  Yet  our 
ta.'^k  Is  not  restricted  to  an  effort  to  divine 
what  motives  Impelled  these  death  penalties. 
Rather  we  deal  with  a  svstem  of  law  and  of 
Justice  that  leaves  to  the  uncontrolled  dis- 
cretion of  Judges  or  Juries  the  determination 
whether  defendants  committing  these  crimes 
should  die  or  be  ImprLsoned.  Under  these 
laws  no  standards  govern  the  selection  of  the 
penalty.  People  live  or  die.  dependent  on  the 
whim  of  one  man  or  of  12. 

Irving  Brant  has  given  a  detailed  account 
of  the  Bloody  Assizes,  the  regime  of  terror 
that  occupied  the  closing  years  of  the  rule  of 
Charles  11  and  the  opening  years  of  the 
regime  of  James.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  was 
Jeffreys: 

"Nobody  knows  how  many  hundreds  of 
men.  Innocent  or  of  unproved  guilt,  Jeffrevs 
sent  to  their  deaths  In  the  pseudo  trials  that 
followed  Monmouth's  feeble  and  stupid  at- 
tempt to  seize  the  throne.  When  the  ordeal 
ended,  scores  had  been  executed  and  1.260 
were  awaiting  the  hangman  In  three  counties. 
To  be  absent  from  home  during  the  uprising 
was  evidence  of  giiUt.  Mere  death  was  con- 
sidered much  too  mild  for  the  villagers  and 
farmers  rounded  up  In  these  raids.  The  direc- 
tions to  a  high  sheriff  were  to  provide  an  ax. 
a  cleaver,  'a  furnace  or  cauldron  to  boll  their 
heads  and  quarters,  and  soil  to  boll  there- 
with, half  a  bushel  to  each  traitor,  and  tar 
to  tar  them  with,  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
spears  and  poles  to  fix  their  heads  and  quar- 
ters'  along   the   highways.   One   could  have 
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crossed  a  good  part  of  northern  England  by 
their  guidance. 

"The  story  of  The  Bloody  Assizes,  widely 
known  to  Americans,  helped  to  place  con- 
stitutional limitations  on  the  crime  of  trea- 
son and  to  produce  a  bar  against  cruel  and 
unusual  punishments.  But  In  the  polemics 
that  led  to  the  various  guarantees  of  free- 
dom, it  had  no  place  compared  with  the 
tremendous  thrust  of  the  trial  and  execution 
of  Sidney.  The  hundreds  of  Judicial  murders 
committed  by  Jeffreys  and  his  fellow  Judges 
were  totally  inconceivable  In  a  free  American 
republic,  but  any  American  oould  Imagine 
himself  In  Sidney's  place — executed  for  put- 
ting on  paper.  In  his  closet,  words  that  later 
on  came  to  express  the  basic  principles  of  re- 
publican government.  Unless  barred  by  fun- 
damental law,  the  legal  rulings  that  permit- 
ted this  result  could  easily  be  employed 
a?alnst  any  person  whose  jKilltlcal  opinions 
challenged  the  party  In  power."  The  Bill  of 
Rights,    pp,    154-155    (1966). 

Those  who  wrote  the  Eighth  Amendment 
kr^.ew  what  price  their  forebears  had  paid 
for  a  system  based,  not  on  equal  Justice,  but 
on  discrimination.  In  those  days  the  target 
was  not  the  Blacks  or  the  poor,  but  the  dis- 
senters, those  who  opposed  absolutism  In 
government,  who  struggled  for  a  parliamen- 
tary regime,  and  who  opposed  governments' 
recurring  efforts  to  foist  a  particular  religion 
on  the  people.  Id.,  pp,  155-163,  But  the  tool 
of  capital  punishment  was  used  with  ven- 
geance against  the  opposition  and  those  un- 
popular with  the  regime.  One  cannot  read 
this  history  without  realizing  that  the  de- 
sire for  equality  was  reflected  In  the  ban 
aealrLst  "cruel  and  unusual  punishments" 
contained  In  the  Eighth  Amendment. 

In  a  Nation  conmiltted  to  Equal  Protec- 
tion of  the  laws  there  Is  no  permissible 
"caste"  a-spect "  o?  law  enforcement.  Yet  we 
know  that  the  discretion  of  Judges  and  Juries 
In  Imposing  the  death  penalty  enables  the 
penalty  to  be  selectively  applied,  feeding 
prejudices  against  the  accused  If  he  Is  poor 
and  despised,  poor  and  lacking  political 
clout,  or  If  he  Is  a  member  of  a  suspect  or 
unpopular  minority,  and  saving  those  who 
by  social  position  may  be  In  a  more  pro- 
tected position.  In  ancient  Hindu  law  a  Brah- 
min was  exempt  from  capital  punishment." 
And  In  those  days.  "Generally,  in  the  law 
books,  punishment  Increased  In  severity  as 
social  status  diminished,"  *  We  have,  I  fear, 
taken  In  practice  the  same  position,  partially 
as  a  result  of  making  the  death  penalty  dis- 
cretionary and  partially  as  a  result  of  the 
ability  of  the  rich  to  purchase  the  services 
of  the  most  respected  and  most  resourceful 
le?al  talent  In  the  Nation. 

The  high  service  rendered  by  the  "cr\iel 
and  unusual"  punishment  clause  of  the 
Eighth  Amendment  Is  to  require  legislatures 
to  write  penal  laws  that  are  even-handed, 
nonselective,  and  nonarbltrary,  and  to  re- 
quire Judees  to  see  to  It  that  general  laws 
are  not  applied  sparselv,  selectively,  and 
spottlly  to  unpopular  groups. 

A  law  that  stated  that  anyone  making 
more  than  $50,000  would  be  exempt  from 
the  death  penalty  would  plainly  fall,  as 
would  a  law  that  In  terms  said  that  Blacks, 
those  who  never  went  beyond  the  fifth  grade 
In  school,  or  those  who  made  less  than  $3,000 
a  year,  or  those  who  were  unpopiil:ir  or  un- 
stable should  be  the  only  people  executed. 
A  law  which  In  the  overall  view  reaches  that 
result  In  practice"  has  no  more  sanctity 
than  a  law  which  In  terms  provides  the  same. 

Thus,  these  discretionary  statutes  are  un- 
constitutional In  their  operation.  They  are 
pregnant  with  discrimination  and  discrimi- 
nation Is  an  Ingredient  not  compatible  with 
the  Idea  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  that 
Is  Implicit  In  the  ban  on  "cruel  and  unusual" 
punishments. 

Any  law  which  Is  nondiscriminatory  on  Its 
face  may  be  applied  In  such  a  way  as  to 
violate  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the 


Fourteenth  Amendment.  Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins. 
118  U.S.  356.  Such  consequence  might  be 
the  adding  of  a  mandatory  death  penalty 
where  equal  or  lesser  sentences  were  Imposed 
on  the  elite,  a  harsher  one  on  the  minorities 
or  members  of  the  lower  castes.  Whether  a 
mandatory  death  penalty  wotild  otherwise  be 
constitutional  is  a  question  I  do  not  reach. 
I  concur  In  the  Judgments  of  the  Court. 

rOOTNOTES 

'  The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Georgia  affirming  Furman's  conviction  of 
murder  and  sentence  of  death  Is  reported  In 
225  Qa.  253.  167  S.  E.  2d  628,  and  Its  opinion 
affirming.  Jackson's  conviction  of  rape  and 
sentence  of  death  is  reported  In  225  Ga.  790. 
171  S.  E.  2d  501.  The  conviction  of  Branch 
of  rape  and  the  sentence  of  death  was  af- 
firmed by' the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  of 
Texas  and  reported  In  447  S.  W.  2d  932. 

'  Granuccl.  "Nor  Cruel  and  Unusual  Pun- 
ishments Inflicted":  The  Original  Meaning, 
57  Calif.  L.  Rev.  839,  845-846  (1969). 

»  1  Gul.  &  Mar..  Sess.  2.  Cap  2;  Eng.  Hist 
Doc.  Vol.  Vin.  1660-1714.  p.  122  (1953). 

« 7  Thorpe,  Federal  &  State  Constitutions 
3813  (1909). 

» Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Hampshire. 
North  Carolina.  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carolina  3  Thorpe, 
op.  cit ,  supra,  n.  4,  1688,  1892,  4  Thorpe  2457, 
5  Thorpe,  2788,  3101.  6  Thorpe.  3257.  3264. 

•1  U.  S.  C.  (1964)   xxxvUl. 

'  1  Annals  Congress,  1st  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
754  (1789). 

' ".  .  .  When  In  respect  of  any  class  of  of- 
fenses the  difficulty  of  obtaining  convictions 
Is  at  all  general  In  England,  we  may  hold  It 
as  an  axiom,  that  the  law  requires  amend- 
ment. Such  conduct  In  juries  Is  the  silent 
protest  of  the  people  against  Its  undue  se- 
verity. This  was  strongly  exemplified  In  the 
case  of  prosecutions  for  the  forgery  of  bank- 
notes, when  It  was  a  capital  felony.  It  was 
In  vain  that  the  charge  was  proved.  Juries 
would  not  condemn  men  to  the  gallows  for 
an  offense  of  which  the  punishment  was  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  crime;  and  as  they 
could  not  mitigate  the  sentence  they  brought 
In  verdicts  of  Not  Guilty.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  law  was  changed;  and  when 
secondary  punishments  were  substituted  for 
the  penalty  of  death,  a  forger  had  no  better 
chance  of  an  acquittal  than  any  other 
criminal.  Thus  It  Is  that  the  power  which 
Juries  possess  of  refusing  to  put  the  law  In 
force  has.  In  the  words  of  Lord  John  Russell. 
'been  the  cause  of  amending  many  bad  laws 
which  the  judges  would  have  administered 
with  professional  bigotry,  and  above  all.  It 
has  this  Important  and  useful  consequence, 
that  laws  totally  repugnant  to  the  feelings 
of  the  community  for  which  they  are  made, 
can  not  long  prevail  In  England.'"  Forsyth. 
History  of  Trial  by  Jury  367-368  (2d  ed 
1878) . 

•This  trend  was  not  universally  applauded. 
In  the  early  ISOO's.  England  had  a  law  that 
made  It  possible  to  Impose  the  death  sen- 
tence for  stealing  five  shillings  or  more  3 
«r  4  W  *  M  C  9.  ?  1.  When  a  bill  for  abolish- 
ing that  penalty  (finally  enacted  In  1827. 
7  «:  8  Sec.  4th.  C.  27)  was  before  the  Hou.'^e 
of  Lords  In  1813.  Lord  Ellenborough  said; 

"If  your  Ixjrdshlps  look  to  the  particular 
measure  now  under  consideration,  can  It 
I  ask,  be  seriously  maintained,  that  the  most 
exemplary  punishment,  and  the  best  suited 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  this  crime, 
ought  not  to  be  a  punishment  which  might 
in  some  cases  be  Inflicted?  How,  but  by  the 
enactments  of  the  law  now  sought  to  be 
repealed,  are  the  cottages  of  Industrious 
poverty  protected?  What  other  security  has 
a  poor  peasant,  when  he  and  his  wife  leave 
their  home  for  their  dally  labours,  that  on 
their  return  their  few  articles  of  furniture 
or  of  clothes  which  they  possess  besides 
those  which  they  carry  on  their  backs,  will 


be  safe?  .  .  .  (b]y  the  enacting  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  death,  and  leaving  It  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Crown  to  inflict  that  punish- 
ment or  not,  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  may  require,  I  am  satisfied,  and  I  am 
much  mistaken  If  your  Lordships  are  not 
satisfied,  that  this  object  Is  attained  with 
the  least  possible  expenditure.  That  the  law 
Is,  as  It  has  been  termed,  a  bloody  law.  I  can 
by  no  means  admit.  Can  there  be  a  better 
test  than  by  a  consideration  of  the  number 
of  persons  sho  have  been  executed  for  of- 
fenses of  the  description  contained  In  the 
present  Bill?  Your  Lordships  are  told,  what 
Is  extremely  true,  that  this  number  Is  ven.- 
small;  and  this  very  clreumstance  Is  urged 
as  a  reason  for  a  repeal  of  the  law;  but,  be- 
fore your  Lordships  are  Induced  to  consent 
to  such  repeal,  I  beg  to  call  to  your  cor^sld- 
eratlon  the  number  of  Innocent  persons  who 
might  have  been  plundered  of  their  property 
or  destroyed  by  midnight  murderers.  If  the 
law  now  sought  to  be  repealed  had  not  been 
In  existence: — a  law  upon  which  all  the 
retail  trade  of  this  commercial  country  de- 
pends: and  which  I  for  one  will  not  consent 
to  be  put  In  jeopardy."  Debate  In  House  of 
Lords,  April  2,  1813  (London  1816) .  pp.  22-23 
'"H.R.  3243,  92d  Cong..  1st  Sess.  Intro- 
duced by  Cong.  Celler  would  stay  for  two 
years  all  executions  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State. 

H.R.  8414,  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Introduced 
by  Cong.  Celler  would  also  provide  an  Interim 
stay  of  all  executions  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  and  contains  the  following 
proposed  finding: 

"Congress  hereby  finds  that  there  exists 
serious  question — 

"(a)  whether  the  infliction  of  the  death 
penalty  amounts  to  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishment in  violation  of  the  eighth  and  four- 
teenth amendments  to  the  Constitution;  and 
"(b)  whether  the  death  penalty  is  inflicted 
dlscrlmlnatorlly  upon  members  of  racial  mi- 
norities. In  violation  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
"and.  In  either  case,  whether  Congress  should 
exercise  Its  authority  under  section  5  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  death  penalty." 

There  Is  a  naive  view  that  capital  punish- 
ment as  "meted  out  In  our  courts.  Is  the 
antithesis  of  barbarism."  See  Henry  Paoluccl. 
New  York  Times,  May  27.  1972  But  the 
Leopolds  and  Loebs.  the  Harry  Thaws,  the 
Dr.  Sheppards  and  the  Dr.  Flnchs  of  our  so- 
ciety are  never  executed,  only  those  In  the 
lower  strata,  only  those  who  are  members  of 
an  unpopular  minority  or  poor  and  despised. 
"  The  tension  between  our  decision  today 
and  McGautha  highlights.  In  my  view,  the 
correctness  of  Mr  JrsncB  Brknnan'b  dis- 
sent In  that  case,  which  I  Joined  402  U.S.,  at 
248,  I  should  think  that  If  the  Eighth  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments  prohibits  the  Im- 
position of  the  death  penalty  on  petitioners 
because  they  are  "among  a  capriclotisly 
selected  random  handful  upon  whom  the 
sentence  of  death  has  In  fact  been  Imposed," 
opinion    of    Mr.    JrsncK   Sttwart.    post,    at 

,  or,   because  "there   Is   no  meaningful 

basis  for  distinguishing  the  few  cases  In 
which  Ithe  death  penalty]  Is  Imposed  from 
the  miany  cases  In  which  It  Is  not,"  opinion 
of  Mr.  Jusnci  Whtte.  post,  at  ,  state- 
ments with  which  I  am  In  complete  agree- 
ment— then  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  would  render  un- 
constitutional "capital  sentencing  proce- 
dures that  are  purposely  constructed  to  al- 
low the  maximum  possible  variation  from 
one  case  to  the  next,  and  (which)  provide 
no  mechanism  to  prevent  that  consciously 
maximized  variation  from  refiectlng  merely 
random  or  arbitrary  choice,"  McGautha  v 
California,  402  U.S.  183,  348  (Brmcnan,  J. 
dissenting). 

"  Goldberg  &  Dershowltz.  Declaring  the 
Death  Penalty  Unconstitutional.  83  Harv, 
L.  Rev.  1773,  1790, 
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^'!d  ,  at  1792. 

"The  Challenge  of  Crime  In  a  Free  So- 
ciety, p    143   (1967). 

"  Koenlnger,  Capital  Punishment  In  Texas 
1927-1968.  15  Or.  &  Del.  132,  14  (1969). 

In  Bedau'8  Anthology,  The  Death  Penalty 
In  America,  p.  474  ( 1964) .  It  Is  stated: 

RACE  OF  THE  OFFENDER  BY  FINAL  DISPOSITION 


Negro                White                Total 

Final 
disposition 

Per-                   Per-                    Per- 
Number     cent  Number     cent  Number       cent 

Executed.. 
Commuted. 

130      88.4         210      79.8         340       82.9 
17      11.6           53      20.2           70        17.1 

Tottl.... 

147    100.0         263    100.0         410      100.0 

Note:  Xi=4.33;P  less  tt)an. 05. 

"Although  there  may  be  a  host  of  factors 
other  than  races  involved  In  this  frequency 
distribution,  something  more  than  chance 
has  operated  over  the  years  to  produce  this 
racial  dltTerence  On  the  basis  of  this  study 
It  is  not  possible  to  Indict  the  Judicial  and 
other  public  processes  prior  to  the  death  row 
as  responsible  for  the  association  between 
Neg.'-oes  and  higher  frequency  of  e.\ecutlons; 
nor  Is  it  entirely  correct  to  assume  that 
from  the  time  of  their  appearance  on  death 
row  Negroes  are  discriminated  against  by 
the  Pardon  Board.  Too  many  unknown  or 
presently  :mmeeisurable  factors  prevent  our 
making  definitive  statements  about  the  rela- 
tloiishlp.  Nevertheless,  because  the  Negro/ 
high-execution  association  is  statistically 
present,  some  suspicion  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation can  hardly  be  avoided.  If  such  a  rela- 
tionship had  not  appeared,  this  kind  of  sus- 
picion could  have  been  allayed;  the  e.xLst- 
ence  of  the  relationship,  although  not  'prov- 
ing' differential  bias  by  the  Pardon  Boards 
over  the  years  since  1914.  strongly  suggests 
that  such  bias  has  existed." 

The  latter  was  a  study  In  Pennsylvania  of 
people  on  death  row  between  1914  and  1958, 
made  by  Wolfgang.  Kelly,  and  Nolde  a:.d 
printed  In  53  J.  Cr.  L.  Cr.  &  Pol.  Scl.  301 
(1962)  -And  see  Hartung,  Trends  In  the  Use 
of  Capital  Punishment,  Annals  Amer.  Acad. 
Pol.  &  Soc.  Scl.  Nov.  1952,  pp.  S,  14-17. 

'•Life  ti  Death  In  Sing  Sing.  155-160 
(1928). 

'■Crime  In  America  335  (1971). 

"See  Johnson,  The  Negro  and  Crime,  217 
Anr.als.  Amer.  Acad.  Pol.  &  Soc.  Scl.  93 
(i94n. 

"  See  Spellman.  Political  Theory  In  Ancient 
India  112   (  1964). 

•»'  Diekmeler.  Kingship  and  Community  In 
Early  India  233  ~  1962). 

■■  Cf.  Prettyman.  Death  and  The  Supreme 
Cutir:.  pp.  296-297  (  1961). 

"The  disparity  cf  representation  In  capi- 
tal cases  raises  doubts  abovit  capital  punish- 
ment Itself,  which  has  been  abolished  In  only 
nine  states.  If  a  James  Avery  (345  U.S.  559 1 
can  be  saved  from  electrocution  because  his 
attorney  made  timely  objection  to  the  s>elec- 
tlon  of  a  Jurv  bv  the  use  of  yellow  and  white 
UcketB,  while  an  Aubry  Williams  (349  U.S. 
375 1  can  be  sent  to  his  death  by  a  Jury  se- 
lected In  precisely  the  same  manner,  we  are 
Impasine  our  most  extreme  penalty  in  an  un- 
even fashion. 

"The  problem  of  proper  representation  Is 
not  a  problem  of  money,  as  some  have 
claimed,  but  of  a  lawyer's  ability,  and  It  Is  not 
true  that  only  the  rich  have  able  lawyers. 
Both  the  rich  ar-^d  the  poor  usually  are  well 
represented — the  poor  because  more  often 
than  not  the  best  attorneys  are  appointed  to 
defend  them  It  Is  the  middle-class  defend- 
ant, who  can  afford  to  hire  an  attorney  but 
not  a  very  cood  one.  who  is  at  a  disadvantage. 
Certainly  William  Flkes  [352  US.  191],  de- 
spite the  anomalous  position  In  which  he 
flnds  himself  today,  received  as  effective  and 
intelligent    a    defense    from    his    court-ap- 


pointed attorneys  as  he  would  have  received 
from  an  attorney  his  family  had  scraped  to- 
gether enough  money  to  hire. 

"And  it  Is  not  only  a  matter  of  ability.  An 
attorney  must  be  found  who  Is  prepared  to 
spend  precious  hours — the  basic  commodity 
he  has  to  sell — on  a  case  that  seldom  fully 
compensates  him  and  often  brings  him  no  fee 
at  all.  The  public  has  no  conception  of  the 
time  and  effort  devoted  by  attorneys  to  in- 
digent cases.  And  In  a  first-degree  case,  the 
added  responsibility  of  having  a  man's  life  de- 
pend upon  the  outcome  exacts  a  heavy  toll." 

Mb.  Justice  Brennan.  Concubrinq 

The  question  presented  In  these  cases  Is 
whether  death  Is  today  a  punishment  for 
crime  that  Is  "cruel  and  unusual"  and  con- 
sequently, by  virtue  of  the  Eighth  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments,  beyond  the  power 
of  the  State  to  InHlct.' 

Almost  a  century  ago,  this  Court  observed 
that  "(djlfficulty  would  attend  the  effort  to 
define  with  exactness  the  extent  of  the  con- 
stitutional provision  which  provides  that 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments  shall  not  be 
Inflicted."  Wilkerson  v.  Utah.  99  U.S.  130,  135- 
136  (1878).  Less  than  15  years  ago,  It  was 
again  noted  that  "(tlhe  exact  scope  of  the 
constitutional  phrase  'cruel  and  unusual'  has 
not  been  detailed  by  this  Court."  Trop  v. 
Dulles.  356  U.S.  86.  99  (1958).  Those  state- 
ments remain  true  today.  The  Cruel  and 
Unusual  Punishments  Clause,  like  the  other 
great  clauses  of  the  Constitution,  Is  not  sus- 
ceptible to  precise  definition.  Yet  we  know 
that  the  values  and  Ideals  it  embodies  are 
basic  to  our  scheme  of  government.  And  we 
know  also  that  the  Clause  Imposes  upon  this 
Court  the  duty,  when  the  Issue  Is  properly 
presented,  to  determine  the  constitutional 
validity  of  a  challenged  punishment,  what- 
ever that  punishment  may  be.  In  these  cases, 
"(t)he  Issue  confronts  us.  and  the  task  of 
resolving  It  Is  Inescapably  ours."  Jd,  at  103 
I 

We  have  very  little  evidence  of  the  Framers' 
Intent  In  Including  the  Cruel  and  Unusual 
Punishments  Clause  among  those  restraints 
upon  the  new  Government  enumerated  In 
the  BUI  of  Rights.  The  absence  of  such  a  re- 
straint from  the  body  of  the  Constitution 
was  alluded  to,  so  far  as  we  now  know.  In  the 
debates  of  only  two  of  the  state  ratifying 
conventions.  In  the  Massachusetts  conven- 
tion, Mr  Holmes  protested: 

"What  gives  an  additional  glare  of  horror 
to  these  gloomy  circumstances  Is  the  con- 
sideration, that  Congress  have  to  ascertain, 
point  out.  and  determine,  what  kinds  of 
punishments  shall  be  inflicted  on  persons 
convicted  of  crimes.  They  are  nowhere  re- 
strained from  Inventing  the  most  cruel  and 
imheard-of  punishments,  and  annexing 
them  to  crimes;  and  there  Is  no  constitu- 
tional check  on  them,  but  that  racks  and 
gibbets  may  be  amongst  the  most  mild  In- 
struments of  their  discipline."  2  Elliot's  De- 
bates 111  (2ded.  1876). 

Holmes's  fear  that  Congress  would  have 
iinllmlted  power  to  prescribe  punishments 
for  crimes  was  echoed  by  Patrick  Henry  at 
the  Virginia  convention: 

"Congress,  from  their  general  powers,  may 
fully  go  Into  the  business  of  human  legisla- 
tion. They  may  legislate.  In  criminal  cases, 
from  treason  to  the  lowest  offence — petty 
larceny.  They  may  define  crimes  and  pre- 
scribe punishments.  In  the  definition  of 
crimes.  I  trust  they  will  be  directed  by  what 
wise  representatives  ought  to  be  governed 
by.  But  when  we  come  to  punishments,  no 
latitude  ought  to  be  left,  nor  dependence  put 
on  the  virtue  of  representatives.  What  says 
our  (Virginia]  bill  of  rights? — 'that  excessive 
ball  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines  Imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  pim- 
Ishments  Infilcted.'  Are  you  not,  therefore. 
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now  calling  on  those  gentlemen  who  are  to 
compose  Congress,  to  .  .  .  define  punishments 
without  this  control?  Will  they  find  senti- 
ments there  similar  to  this  bill  of  rights? 
You  let  them  loose;  you  do  more — you  depart 
from  the  genius  of  your  country. . .  . 

"In  this  business  of  legislation,  your  mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  loose  the  restriction  of 
not  Imposing  excessive  fines,  demanding  ex- 
cessive ball,  and  inflicting  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments.  These  are  prohibited  by  your 
(Virginia)  declaration  of  rights.  What  has 
distinguished  our  ancestors? — That  they 
would  not  admit  of  tortures,  or  cruel  and 
barbarous  punishment."  3  Elliot's  Debates 
447  (2d  ed.  1876).' 

These  two  statements  shed  some  light  on 
what  the  Framers  meant  by  "cruel  and  un- 
usual punishments."  Holmes  referred  to  "the 
most  cruel  and  unheard-of  punishments," 
Herury  to  "tortures,  or  cruel  and  barbarous 
punishment."  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  the  Framers  were  exclusively  concerned 
with  prohibiting  torturous  punishments. 
Holmes  and  Henry  were  objecting  to  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Bill  of  Rights,  and  they  cited  to 
support  their  objections  the  unrestrained 
legislative  power  to  prescribe  punishments 
for  crimes.  Certainly  we  may  suppose  that 
they  Invoked  the  spectre  of  the  most  drastic 
punishments  as  legislature  might  devise. 

In  addition,  It  Is  quite  clear  that  Holmes 
and  Henry  focused  wholly  upon  the  neces- 
sity to  restrain  the  legislative  power.  Be- 
cause they  recognized  "that  Congress  have 
to  ascertain,  point  out,  and  determine,  what 
kinds  of  punishments  shall  be  Inflicted  on 
persons  convicted  of  crimes,"  they  Insisted 
that  Congress  must  be  limited  In  its  power 
to  punish.  Accordingly,  they  called  for  a 
"constitutional  check"  that  would  ensure 
that  "when  we  come  to  punishments,  no  lat- 
itude ought  to  be  left,  nor  dep>endence  put 
on  the  virtue  of  representatives."  > 

The  only  further  evidence  of  the  Framers* 
intent  appears  from  the  debates  in  the  First 
Congress  on  the  adoption  of  the  BUI  of 
Rights.*  As  the  Court  noted  in  Weems  v. 
United  States,  217  U.S.  349,  368  (1910).  the 
Cruel  and  Unusual  Ptmlshments  Clause  "re- 
ceived very  little  debate."  The  extent  of  the 
discussion,  by  two  opponents  of  the  Clause 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  this: 

"Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  objected 
to  the  words  'nor  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ments;' the  Import  of  them  being  too  Indefi- 
nite. 

"Mr.  Llvermore. — The  (Eighth  Amend- 
ment] seems  to  express  a  great  deal  of  hu- 
manity, on  which  account  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  It;  but  as  It  seems  to  have  no  mean- 
ing In  It,  I  do  not  think  It  necessary.  ...  No 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  is  to  be  in- 
flicted; It  Is  sometimes  necessary  to  hang  a 
man.  villains  often  deserve  whipping,  and 
perhaps  having  their  ears  cut  off;  but  are 
we  In  future  to  be  prevented  from  Inflicting 
these  punishments  because  they  are  cruel? 
If  a  more  lenient  mode  of  correcting  vice 
and  deterring  others  from  the  commission 
of  It  could  be  Invented,  It  would  be  very 
prudent  In  the  Legislature  to  adopt  It;  but 
until  we  have  some  security  that  this  will  be 
done,  we  ought  not  to  be  restrained  from 
making  necessary  laws  by  any  declaration  of 
this  kind. 

"Tlie  question  was  put  on  the  (Eighth 
Amendment],  and  It  was  agreed  to  by  a  con- 
siderable majority."  1  Annals  of  Congress  754 
(1789).' 

Llvermore  thus  agreed  with  Holmes  and 
Henry  that  the  Cruel  and  Unusual  Punish- 
ments Clause  Imposed  a  limitation  upon  the 
legislative  powers  to  prescribe  punishments 
However.  In  contrast  to  Holmes  and  Henry, 
who  were  supporting  the  Clause.  Llvermore, 
opposing  It,  did  not  refer  to  punishments 
that  were  considered  barbarous  and  tortur- 
ous. Instead,  he  objected  that  the  Clause 
might  someday  prevent  the  legislature  from 
inflicting  what  were  then  quite  common  and. 
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In  his  view,  "necessary"  punishments — 
death,  whipping,  and  earcropplng.«  The  only 
Inference  to  be  drawn  from  Llvermore's 
statement  Is  that  the  "considerable  major- 
ity" were  prepared  to  run  that  risk.  No 
member  of  the  House  rose  to  reply  that  the 
Clause  was  intended  merely  to  prohibit  tor- 
ture. 

Several  conclusions  thus  emerge  from  the 
history  of  the  adoption  of  the  Clatise.  We 
know  that  the  Framers'  concern  was  di- 
rected specifically  to  the  exercise  of  leg- 
islative power.  They  Included  In  the  Bill  of 
Rights  a  prohibition  upon  "cruel  aud  un- 
usual punishments"  precUely  because  the 
legislature  would  otherwise  have  had  the 
unfettered  power  to  prescribe  punishments 
for  crimes.  Yet  we  caimot  now  know  exactly 
what  the  Framers  thought  "cruel  and  un- 
usual punishments"  were.  Certainly  they  In- 
tended to  ban  torturous  punishments,  but 
the  available  evidence  does  not  support  the 
further  conclusion  that  only  torturous  pun- 
ishments were  to  be  outlawed.  As  Llvermore's 
comments  demonstrate,  the  Framers  were 
well  aware  that  the  reach  of  the  Clause  was 
not  limited  to  the  proscription  of  unspeak- 
able atrocities.  Nor  did  they  Intend  simply 
to  forbid  punishments  considered  "cruel  and 
unusual"  at  the  time.  The  "import"  of  the 
Clause  Is,  indeed,  "Indefinite,"  and  for  good 
reason.  A  constitutional  provision  "Is  en- 
acted, it  Is  true,  from  an  experience  of  evils, 
but  Its  general  language  should  not,  there- 
fore, be  necessarily  confined  to  the  form 
that  evil  had  theretofore  taken.  Time  works 
changes,  brings  Into  existence  new  condi- 
tions and  purposes.  Therefore  a  principle  to 
be  vital  must  be  capable  of  wider  applica- 
tion than  the  mischief  which  gave  It  birth." 
Weems  v.  United  States,  217  U.S.,  at  373. 

It  was  almost  80  years  before  this  Court 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  Clause.  See  Per- 
vear  v.  The  Commoniccalth,  72  U.S.  (5  Wall.) 
475,  479-480  (1867).  These  early  cases,  as  the 
Court  pointed  out  in  Weems  v.  United  States, 
supra,  at  369.  did  not  undertake  to  provide 
"an  exhaustive  definition"  of  "cruel  and  un- 
usual punishments^"  Most  of  them  proceeded 
primarily  by  "looking  backwards  for  exam- 
ples by  which  to  fix  the  meaning  of  the 
clause, "  id.,  at  377,  concluding  simply  that  a 
punishment  would  be  "cruel  and  unusual" 
if  It  were  similar  to  punishments  considered 
"cruel  and  unusual"  at  the  time  the  Bill  of 
Rights  was  adopted."  In  Wilkerson  v.  Utah, 
99  U.S.,  at  136,  for  Instance,  the  Court  found 
it  "safe  to  affirm  that  punishments  of  tor- 
ture .  .  .  and  all  others  In  the  same  line  of 
unnecessary  cruelty,  are  forbidden."  The 
"punishments  of  torture,"  which  the  Court 
labeled  "atrocities,"  were  cases  where  the 
criminal  "was  embowelled  alive,  beheaded, 
and  quartered,"  and  cases  "of  public  dissec- 
tion .  .  .  and  burning  alive."  Id.,  at  135. 
Similarly,  In  In  re  Kemmler,  136  U.S.  436,  446 
(1890),  the  Court  declared  that  "If  the  pun- 
ishment prescribed  for  an  offense  against  the 
laws  of  the  State  were  manifestly  cruel  and 
unusual,  as  burning  at  the  stake,  crucifixion, 
breaking  on  the  wheel,  or  the  like,  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  adjudge  such 
penalties  to  be  within  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibition." The  Court  then  observed,  com- 
menting upon  the  passage  Just  quoted  from 
Wilkerson  v.  Utah,  supra,  and  applying  the 
"manifestly  cruel  and  unusual"  test,  that 
"[p]unishments  are  cruel  when  they  involve 
torture  or  a  lingering  death;  but  the  punish- 
ment of  death  is  not  cruel,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  that  word  as  used  in  the  Constitution. 
It  Implies  there  something  Inhuman  and 
barbarous,  something  more  than  the  mere 
extinguishment  of  life."  136  U.S..  at  447. 

Had  this  "historical"  Interpretation  of  the 
Cruel  and  Unusual  Punishments  Clause  pre- 
vailed, the  Clause  would  have  been  effec- 
tively read  out  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  As  the 
Court  noted  in  Weems  v.  United  States,  supra. 
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at  371,  this  Interpretation  led  Story  to  con- 
clude "that  the  provision  'would  seem  to  be 
wholly  unnecessary  In  a  free  government, 
since  It  Is  scarcely  possible  that  any  depart- 
ment of  such  a  government  should  authorize 
or  Justify  such  atrocious  conduct."  "  And 
Cooley,  said  the  Court,  "apparently  In  a 
struggle  between  the  effect  to  be  given  to 
ancient  examples  and  the  Inconsequence  of 
a  dread  of  them  In  these  enlightened 
times,  .  .  .  hesitate (d]  to  advance  definite 
views."  Id.,  at  375.  The  result  of  a  Judicial  ap- 
plication of  this  Interpretation  was  not  sur- 
prising. A  state  court,  for  example,  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  the  whipping  post: 
"In  comparison  with  the  'barbarities  of  quar- 
tering, hanging  In  chains,  castration,  etc.,' 
It  was  easily  reduced  to  Insignificance."  Id., 
at  377. 

But  this  Court  In  Weems  decisively  re- 
pudiated the  "historical"  interpretation  of 
the  Clause.  Tlie  Court,  returning  to  the 
intentions  of  the  Framers,  "rel[led]  on  the 
conditions  which  existed  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted."  And  the  Framers 
knew  "that  government  by  the  people  in- 
stituted by  the  Constitution  would  not 
Imitate  the  conduct  of  arbitrary  monarchs. 
Tlie  abuse  of  power  might,  indeed,  be 
apprehended,  but  not  that  it  would  be 
manifested  in  provisions  or  practices  which 
would  shock  the  sensibilities  of  men."  Id., 
at  375.  The  Clause,  then,  guards  against 
"[t]he  abuse  of  power";  contrary  to  the 
implications  in  Wilkerson  v.  Utah,  supra, 
and  In  re  Kemmler,  supra,  the  prohibition 
of  the  Clause  is  not  "confine[d]  ...  to  such 
penalties  and  punishment  as  were  inflicted 
by  the  Stuarts."  217  U.S.  at  372.  Although 
opponents  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  "felt  sure 
that  the  spirit  of  liberty  could  be  trusted, 
and  that  Its  Ideals  would  be  represented,  not 
debased,  by  legislation,"  ibid.,  the  Framers 
disagreed: 

"[Patrick]  Henry  and  those  who  believed 
as  he  did  would  take  no  chances.  Their  pre- 
dominant political  impulse  was  distrust  of 
power,  and  they  Insisted  on  constitutional 
limitations  against  its  abuse.  But  surely  they 
intended  more  than  to  register  a  fear  of  the 
forms  of  abuse  that  went  out  of  practice 
with  the  Stuarts.  Surely,  their  jealously  of 
power  had  a  saner  justification  than  that. 
They  were  men  of  action,  practical  and 
sagacious,  not  beset  with  vain  Imagining, 
and  it  must  have  come  to  them  that  there 
could  be  exercises  of  cruelty  by  laws  other 
than  those  which  infilcted  bodily  pain  or 
mutilation.  With  power  In  a  legislature  great. 
if  not  unlimited,  to  give  criminal  character 
to  the  actions  of  men,  with  power  unlimited 
to  fix  terms  of  imprisonment  v.ith  what  ac- 
companiments they  might,  what  more 
potent  instrument  of  cruelty  could  be  put 
Into  the  hands  of  power?  And  It  was  be- 
lieved that  power  might  be  tempted  to 
cruelty.  Tlils  was  the  motive  of  the  clause. 
and  if  we  are  to  attribute  an  intelligent  prov- 
idence to  Its  advocates  we  cannot  think 
that  it  was  intended  to  prohibit  only  prac- 
tices like  the  Stuarts,  or  to  prevent  only  an 
exact  repetition  of  history.  We  cannot  think 
that  the  possibility  of  a  coercive  cruelty 
being  exercised  through  other  forms  of 
punishment  was  overlooked."  Id.,  at  372-373. 

The  Court  in  Weems  thus  recognized  that 
this  "restraint  upon  legislatures"  possesses  an 
"expensive  and  vital  character"  that  Is  "  'es- 
sential ...  to  the  rule  of  law  and  the  main- 
tenance of  Individual  freedom.'  "  Id.,  at  376- 
377.  .'Accordingly,  the  responsibility  lies  with 
the  courts  to  make  certain  that  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  Cl.iuse  Is  enforced."  Referring  to 
cases  In  which  "prominence  (was]  given  to 
the  power  of  the  leeislature  to  define  crimes 
and  their  punishment."  the  Court  said: 

"We  concede  the  power  In  most  of  Its  exer- 
cises. We  disclaim  the  right  to  assert  a  judg- 
ment against  that  cf  the  legislature  of  the 
expediency  of  the  laws  or  the  right  to  op- 
pose  the   judicial   power  to   the   legislative 


power  to  define  crimes  and  fix  their  punish- 
ment, unless  that  power  encounters  in  its 
exercise  a  constitutional  prohibition.  In  such 
case  not  our  discretion  but  our  legal  duty, 
strictly  defined  and  imperative  in  Its  direc- 
tion. Is  invoked."  Id.,  at  378." 

la  short,  this  Court  finally  adopted  the 
Framers'  view  of  the  Clause  as  a  "constitu- 
tional check  "  to  ensure  that  "when  we  come 
to  punishments,  no  latitude  ought  to  be 
left,  nor  dependence  put  on  the  virtue  of 
representatives."  That,  indeed.  Is  the  only 
view  consonant  with  our  constitutional  form 
of  government.  If  the  judicial  conclusion 
that  a  punishment  Is  "cruel  and  unusual" 
"depend (ed)  upon  virtually  unanimous  con- 
demnation of  the  penalty  at  Issue,"  then, 
"(Ijike  no  other  constitutional  provision, 
(the  Clause's]  only  Junction  w^ould  be  to  legi- 
timize advances  already  made  by  the  other 
departments  and  opinions  already  the  con- 
ventional wisdom."  We  know  that  the  Fram- 
ers did  not  envision  "so  narrow  a  role  for 
this  basic  guaranty  of  human  rights."  Gold- 
berg &  Dershowitz,  Declaring  the  Death 
Penalty  Unconstitutional,  83  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
1773,  1782  (1970).  The  right  to  be  free  of 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments,  like  the 
other  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  "may 
not  be  submitted  to  vote;  (it]  depend[s]  on 
the  outcome  of  no  elections."  "The  very  pur- 
pose of  a  Bill  of  Rights  was  to  withdraw  cer- 
tain subjects  from  the  vicissitudes  of  politi- 
cal controversy,  to  place  them  t>eyond  the 
reach  of  majorities  and  officials  and  to  es- 
tablish them  as  legal  principles  to  be  ap- 
plied by  the  courts."  Board  of  Education  v. 
Barnette,   319   U.S.   624,   638    (1943). 

Judicial  enforcement  of  the  Clause,  then, 
cannot  be  evaded  by  Invoking  the  obvious 
truth  that  legislatures  have  the  power  to 
prescribe  punishments  for  crimes.  That  is 
precisely  the  reason  the  Clause  appears  In 
the  BUI  of  Rights.  The  difficulty  arises, 
rather.  In  formulating  the  "legal  principles 
to  be  applied  by  the  courts"  when  a  legisla- 
tively prescribed  punishment  is  challenged  as 
"cruel  and  unusual."  In  formulating  those 
constitutional  principles,  we  must  avoid  the 
Insertion  of  "Judicial  conceptlon(s]  of  ,  .  . 
wisdom  or  propriety,"  Weems  v.  United 
States.  217  U.  S.,  at  379,  yet  we  must  not,  in 
the  guise  of  "Judicial  restraint."  abdicate 
our  fundamental  responslbUlty  to  enforce  the 
BUI  of  Rights.  Were  we  to  do  so,  the  "con- 
stitution would  be  deficient  In  efficacy  and 
power.  Its  general  principles  would  have  little 
value  and  be  converted  by  precedent  Into  Im- 
potent and  lifeless  formulas.  Rights  declared 
in  words  might  be  lost  in  reality."  Id.,  at  373 
Tlie  Cruel  and  Unusual  Punishments  Clause 
would  become,  in  short,  "little  more  than 
good  advice."  Trop  v.  Dulles,  356  U.S.,  at  104. 
n 

Ours  would  Indeed  be  a  simple  task  were 
we  required  merely  to  measure  a  challenged 
punishment  against  those  that  history  has 
long  condemned.  That  uarrow  and  unwar- 
ranted view  of  the  Clause,  however,  was  left 
behind  with  the  19th  century.  Our  task  today 
Is  more  complex.  We  know  "that  the  words 
of  the  ( Clause  ]  are  not  precise,  and  that  their 
scope  Is  not  static."  We  know,  therefore,  that 
the  Clause  '  must  draw  its  meaning  from  the 
evolving  standards  of  decency  that  mark  the 
progress  of  a  maturing  society."  Trop  v. 
Dulles,  supra,  at  100-101."  That  knowledge, 
of  course.  Is  but  the  beginning  of  the 
inqulrv'. 

In  Trop  V.  Dulles,  supra,  at  99.  it  was  said 
that  "it|he  question  is  whether  [a]  penalty 
subjects  the  individual  to  a  fate  forbidden 
by  the  principle  of  civilized  treatment  guar- 
anteed by  the  [Clause]."  It  was  also  said 
that  a  challenged  punishment  must  be  ex- 
amined 'In  light  of  the  basic  prohibition 
against  Inhuman  treatment"  embodied  In 
the  Clause.  Id.,  at  100  n.  32.  It  was  said. 
finally,  that: 

"The  basic  concept  underlying  the  (Clause] 
Is   nothing   less   than   the   dignity   of  man. 
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While  the  State  has  power  to  punish,  the 
[Clause]  stands  to  assure  that  this  power 
be  exercised  within  the  limits  of  clvUlzed 
standards. "  Id...  at  100. 

At  bottom,  then,  the  Cruel  and  Unusual 
Punishments  Clause  prohibits  the  Infliction 
of  uncivilized  and  Inhuman  punishments. 
The  Stale,  even  as  It  punishes,  must  treat  Its 
members  with  respect  for  their  Intrinsic 
worth  as  human  beings.  A  punishment  Is 
"cruel  and  unusual."  therefore.  If  It  does  not 
comport  with  human  dignity. 

This  formulation,  of  course,  does  not  of 
Itself  yield  principles  for  assessing  the  con- 
stitutional validity  of  particular  punish- 
ments. Nevertheless,  even  though  ••|t)his 
Court  has  had  little  occasion  to  give  precise 
content  to  the  (Clause],"  tbtd.,  there  are 
principles  recognized  In  our  cases  and  In- 
herent in  the  Clause  sufficient  to  permit  a 
Judicial  determination  whether  a  challenged 
punishment  comports  with  human  dignity. 

The  prlmau-y  principle  Is  that  a  punish- 
ment must  not  be  so  severe  as  to  be  degrad- 
ing to  the  dignity  of  human  beings.  Pain,  cer- 
tainly, may  be  a  factor  In  the  Judgment.  Th2 
Infliction  of  an  e.xtremely  severe  punlsh- 
;)  ment  wlU  often  entail  physical  suffering.  See 

\ti  Weems  v    United  States.  217  U.  S.,  at  366." 

Yet  the  Framers  also  knew  "that  there  could 
be  exercises  of  cruelty  by  laws  other  than 
those  which  Inflicted  bodily  pain  or  mutila- 
tion." Id.,  at  372  Even  though  "jtjhere  may 
be  Involved  no  physical  mistreatment,  no 
primitive  torture,"  Trop  v.  Dulles,  supra,  at 
101,  severe  mental  pain  may  be  Inherent  in 
the  Infliction  of  a  particular  punishment.  See 
Weems  v.  United  States,  supra,  at  366.'-  That, 
Indeed,  was  one  of  the  conclusions  under- 
lying the  holding  of  the  plurality  In  Trop  v 
Dulles  that  the  punishment  of  expatriation 
violates  the  Clause.''  And  the  physical  and 
mental  suffering  Inherent  In  the  punishment 
of  caderia  temporal,  see  nn.  11-12.  supra,  was 
an  obvious  basis  for  the  Court's  decision  In 
Weems  v.  United  States  that  the  pimlshment 
was  "cruel  and  unusual."  '* 

More  than  the  presence  of  pain,  however.  Is 
comprehended  In  the  Judgment  that  the  ex- 
treme severity  of  a  punishment  makes  it  de- 
grading to  the  dignity  of  human  beings.  The 

U  barbaric    punishments    condemned    by    his- 

tory,   "punishments    which    Inflict    torture. 

U  such  as  the  rack,  the  thumbscrew,  the  iron 

boot,  the  stretching  of  limbs  and  the  like," 
are.  of  course,  "attended  with  acute  pain  and 
suffering."  ONeil  v.  Vermont,  144  VS.  323. 
339  (1892)  (Field,  J.,  dissenting).  When  we 
consider  why  they  have  been  condemned, 
however,  we  realize  that  the  pain  involved  Is 
not  the  only  reason.  The  true  significance  of 
these  punishments  Is  that  they  treat  mem- 
bers of  the  human  race  as  nonhumans.  as 
objects  to  be  toyed  with  and  discarded.  They 
are  thus  Inconsistent  with  the  fundamental 
premise  of  the  Clause  that  even  the  vilest 
criminal  remains  a  human  being  possessed 
of  common  human  dignity. 

The  Infliction  of  an  extremely  severe  pun- 
ishment, then,  like  the  one  before  the  Court 
In  Weens  v.  United  States,  from  which  "jnlo 
circumstance  of  degradation  [was]  omitted," 
217  US.  at  366,  may  reflect  the  attitude  that 
the  person  punished  is  not  entitled  to  recog- 
nition OS  a  fellow  human  being  That  attitude 
may  be  apparent  apart  from  the  severity  of 
the  punishment  Itself.  In  Louisiana  ex  rel. 
Francis  v  Reswcbrr,  329  U.S.  459.  464  (1947), 
for  example,  the  unsuccessful  electrocution, 
although  it  caused  "mental  anguish  and 
physical  pain,"  was  the  result  of  "an  unfore- 
seeable accident."  Had  the  failure  been  In- 
tentional, however,  the  punishment  would 
have  been,  like  torture,  so  degrading  and 
Indecent  as  to  amount  to  a  refusal  to  accord 
the  criminal  human  status  Indeed,  a  pun- 
ishment may  be  degrading  to  human  dignity 
solely  because  it  is  a  punishment.  A  Stat« 
may  not  punish  a  person  for  being  "mentally 
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Ill,  or  a  leper,  or  .  .  .  afflicted  with  a  venereal 
disease,"  or  for  being  addicted  to  narcotics. 
Robinson  v.  California,  370  U.S.  660,  666 
(1962).  To  Inflict  punishment  for  having  a 
disease  Is  to  treat  the  individual  as  a  diseased 
thing  rather  than  as  a  sick  human  being. 
That  the  punishment  Is  not  severe.'  "in  the 
abstract,"  is  irrelevant;  "[e)ven  one  day  in 
prison  would  be  a  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment for  the  'crime'  of  ha'vlng  a  common 
cold."  Id.,  at  667.  Finally,  of  course,  a  pun- 
ishment may  be  degrading  simply  by  reason 
of  Its  enormity.  A  prime  example  is  expatria- 
tion, a  "punishment  more  primitive  than  tor- 
ture," Trop  V.  Dulles.  356  U.S.  at  101,  for  it 
necessarily  involves  a  denial  by  society  ol 
the  individual's  existence  as  a  member  of  the 
human  community."* 

In  determining  whether  a  punishment 
comports  with  human  dignity,  we  are  aided 
also  by  a  second  principle  inherent  in  the 
Clause — that  the  State  must  not  arbitrarily 
Inflict  a  severe  punishment.  This  principle 
derives  from  the  notion  that  the  State  does 
not  respect  human  dignity  when,  without 
reason,  it  inflicts  upon  some  people  a  severe 
punishment  that  It  does  not  Inflict  upon 
others.  Indeed,  the  very  words  "cruel  and 
unusual  punishments"  Imply  condemnation 
of  the  arbitrary  Infliction  of  severe  punish- 
ments, And,  as  we  now  know,  the  English  his- 
tory of  the  Clause '«  reveals  a  particular  con- 
cern with  the  establishment  of  a  safeguard 
against  arbitrary  punishments.  See  Granuccl, 
"Nor  Cruel  and  Unusual  Punishments  In- 
flicted:" The  Original  Meaning,  57  Calif.  L. 
Rev.   839,   857-660    (1969).'" 

This  principle  has  been  recognized  In  our 
cases."  In  Wilkerson  v.  Utah,  99  U.S.,  at  133- 
134.  the  Court  reviewed  various  treatises  on 
military  law  in  order  to  demonstrate  that 
under  "the  customs  of  war"  shooting  was  a 
common  method  of  Inflicting  the  punish- 
ment of  death.  On  that  basis,  the  Court  con- 
cluded : 

"Cruel  and  unusual  punishments  are  for- 
bidden by  the  Constitution,  but  the  author- 
ities referred  to  (treatises  on  military  law] 
are  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  the  pun- 
ishment of  shooting  as  a  mode  of  executing 
the  death  penalty  for  the  crime  of  murder 
in  the  flrst  degree  Is  not  Included  In  that 
category,  within  the  meaning  of  the  [Clause], 
Soldiers  convicted  of  desertion  or  other  capi- 
tal military  offenses  are  In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  sentenced  to  be  shot,  and 
the  ceremony  for  such  occasions  Is  given  In 
great  fulness  by  the  writers  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  courts-martial."  Id.,  at  134-135. 

The  Court  thus  upheld  death  by  shoot- 
ing, so  far  as  appears,  solely  on  the  ground 
that  It  was  a  common  method  of  execu- 
tion.'" 

As  Wilkerson  v.  Utah  suggests,  when  a 
severe  punishment  Is  Inflicted  "In  the  great 
majority  of  cases"  in  which  It  is  legally 
available,  there  Is  little  likelihood  that  the 
State  is  inflicting  It  arbitrarily.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Infliction  of  a  severe  punishment 
is  "something  different  from  that  which  Is 
generally  done"  In  such  cases,  Trop  v.  Dulles. 
356  U.S.,  at  100  n.  32,«  there  Is  a  substantial 
likelihood  that  the  State,  contrary  to  the 
requirements  of  regularity  and  fairness  em- 
bodied In  the  Clause.  Is  Inflicting  the  pun- 
ishment arbitrarily.  This  principle  Is  espe- 
cially Important  today.  There  Is  scant  danger, 
given  the  political  processes  "in  an  enlight- 
ened democracy  such  as  ours,"  id.,  at  100, 
that  extremely  severe  punishments  will  be 
widely  applied.  The  more  significant  function 
of  the  Clause,  therefore,  is  to  protect  against 
the  danger  of  their  arbitrary  Infliction. 

A  third  principle  Inherent  In  the  Clause  Is 
that  a  severe  punishment  must  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  contemporary  society.  Rejection 
by  society,  of  course.  Is  a  strong  Indication 
that  a  severe  punishment  does  not  comport 
with  human  dignity.  In  applying  this  prin- 
ciple, however,  we  must  make  certain  that 
the   Judicial   determination   is  as   objective 


as  possible."  Thus,  for  example,  Weems  v. 
United  States,  217  U.S.,  at  380,  and  Trop  v, 
Dulles,  356  U.S.,  at  102-103,  suggest  that  one 
factor  that  may  be  considered  Is  the  exist- 
ence of  the  punishment  in  Jurisdictions  other 
than  those  before  the  Court.  Wilkerson  v. 
Utah,  99  U.S.  130  (1878),  stiggests  that  an- 
other factor  to  be  considered  is  the  historic 
usage  of  the  punishment.'"  Trop  v.  Dulles, 
supra,  at  99,  combined  present  acceptance 
with  past  usage  by  observing  that  "the 
death  penalty  has  been  employed  throughout 
our  history,  and,  in  a  day  when  It  is  still 
widely  accepted,  it  cannot  be  said  to  violate 
the  constitutional  concept  of  cruelty."  In 
Robinson  v.  California,  370  U.S.,  at  666.  which 
Involved  the  Infliction  of  punishment  for 
narcotics  addiction,  the  Court  went  a  step 
further,  concluding  simply  that  "in  the  light 
of  contemporary  human  knowledge,  a  law 
which  made  a  criminal  offense  of  such  a  dis- 
ease would  doubtless  be  universally  thought 
to  be  an  infliction  of  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishment." 

The  question  under  this  principle,  then,  is 
whether  there  are  objective  Indicators  from 
which  a  court  can  conclude  that  contempo- 
rary society  considers  a  severe  punishment 
unacceptable.  Accordingly,  the  Judicial  task 
is  to  review  the  history  of  a  challenged  pun- 
ishment and  to  examine  society's  present 
practices  with  respect  to  its  use.  Legislative 
authorization,  of  course,  does  not  establish 
acceptance.  The  acceptability  of  a  severe  pun- 
ishment is  measured  not  by  its  availability, 
for  It  might  become  so  offensive  to  society 
as  never  to  be  inflicted,  but  by  its  use. 

The  final  principle  inherent  In  the  Clause 
Is  that  a  severe  punishment  must  not  be  ex- 
cessive. A  punishment  Is  excessive  under  this 
principle  If  it  is  unnecessary.  The  Infliction 
of  a  severe  punishment  by  the  State  can- 
not comport  with  human  dignity  when  it  Is 
nothing  more  than  the  pointless  infliction 
of  suffering.  If  there  is  a  significantly  less 
severe  punishment  adequate  to  achieve  the 
purposes  for  which  the  punishment  is  In- 
flicted, cf.  Robinson  v.  California,  supra,  at 
666;  id.,  at  677  (Douglas,  J.,  concurring); 
Trop  V.  Dulles,  supra,  at  114  (Bbennan,  J., 
concurring! .  the  punishment  Inflicted  Is  un- 
necessary and  therefore  excessive. 

This  principle  flrst  appeared  in  our  cases  In 
Mr.  Justice  Field's  dissent  in  ONeil  v.  Ver- 
mont, 144  U.S.  at  337.-a  He  there  took  the 
position  that  the  Clause  "is  directed,  not  only 
against  punishments  of  the  character  men- 
tioned [torturous  punishments],  but  against 
all  punishments  which  by  their  excessive 
length  or  severity  are  greatly  dlsproportloned 
to  the  offenses  charged.  The  whole  Inhibition 
Is  against  that  which  Is  excessive  either  In 
the  ball  required,  or  fine  imposed,  or  punish- 
ment Inflicted."  Id.,  at  339-340. 

Although  the  determination  that  a  se'.ere 
punishment  Is  excessive  may  be  grounded  In 
a  Judgment  that  It  Ls  disproportionate  to  the 
crime,-'  the  more  significant  basis  is  that 
the  punishment  serves  no  penal  purpose  more 
effectively  than  a  less  severe  punishment. 
This  view  of  the  principle  was  explicitly  rec- 
ognized by  the  Court  in  Weems  v.  United 
States,  217  U.S.  349  (1910).  There  the  Court, 
reviewing  a  severe  punishment  Inflicted  for 
the  falsification  of  an  official  record,  found 
that  "the  highest  punishment  possible  for 
a  crime  v,hlch  may  cause  the  loss  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  to  prevent  which 
the  duty  of  the  State  should  be  as  eager  as  to 
prevent  the  perversion  of  truth  In  a  public 
document.  Is  not  greater  than  that  which 
may  be  Imposed  for  falsifying  a  single  item  of 
a  public  account."  Id.,  at  381.  Stating  that 
this  contrast  shows  more  than  different  exer- 
cises of  legislative  judgment,"  the  Court  con- 
cluded that  the  punishment  was  unneces- 
sarily severe  in  vle'w  of  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  imposed,  /bid.*  See  also  Trop  v.  Dulles, 
356  U.S.,  at  111-112  (Brennan  J„  con- 
curring) .*> 

There  are,  then,  four  principles  by  which 
we  may  determine  whether  a  particular  pun- 
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Ishment  Is  "cruel  and  unusual."  The  pri- 
mary principle,  which  I  believe  supplies  the 
essential  predicate  for  the  application  of  the 
others,  is  that  a  punishment  must  not  by 
its  severity  be  degrading  to  human  dignity. 
The  paradigm  violation  of  this  principle 
would  be  the  Infliction  of  a  torturous  pun- 
ishment of  the  type  that  the  Clause  has 
always  prohibited.  Yet  "(lit  is  unlikely  that 
any  State  at  this  moment  in  history,"  Robin- 
son V.  California,  370  U.S.,  at  666,  would  pass 
a  law  providing  for  the  infliction  of  such  a 
punishment.  Indeed,  no  such  punishment 
has  ever  been  before  this  Court,  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  other  principles.  It  is  un- 
likely that  this  Court  will  confront  a  severe 
pimlshment  that  Is  obviously  inflicted  In 
wholly  arbitrary  fashion;  no  State  would  en- 
gage m  a  reign  of  blind  terror.  Nor  is  it  llltely 
that  this  Court  will  be  called  upon  to  review 
a  severe  punishment  that  Is  clearly  and  total- 
ly rejected  throughout  society;  no  legislature 
would  be  able  even  to  authorize  the  infliction 
of  such  a  punishment.  Nor,  finally,  is  it 
likely  that  this  Court  will  have  to  consider 
a  severe  punishment  that  is  patently  un- 
necessary; no  State  today  would  hiflict  a 
severe  punishment  knowing  that  there  was 
no  reason  whatever  for  doing  so.  In  short,  we 
are  unlikely  to  have  occasion  to  determine 
that  a  punishment  Is  fatally  offensive  under 
any  one  principle. 

Since  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  adopted,  this 
Court  has  adjudged  only  three  punishments 
to  be  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Clause. 
See  Weem>  v.  United  States,  217  U.S.  349 
(1910)  (12  years  in  chains  at  hard  and  pain- 
ful labor);  Trop  v.  Dulles,  356  U.S.  86  (1958) 
(expatriation);  Robinson  v.  California,  370 
U.S.  (360  (1962)  (imprisonment  for  narcotics 
addiction).  Each  punishment,  of  course,  was 
degrading  to  human  dignity,  but  of  none 
could  it  be  said  conclusively  that  It  was 
fatally  offensive  under  one  or  the  other  of 
the  principles.  Rather,  these  "cruel  and  un- 
usual punishments"  seriously  implicated 
several  of  the  principles,  and  it  was  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  in  combination 
that  supported  the  Judgment,  That,  indeed, 
is  not  surprising.  The  function  of  these  prin- 
ciples, after  all,  Is  simply  to  provide  means 
by  which  a  court  can  determine  whether 
a  challenged  punishment  comports  with  hu- 
man dignity.  They  are,  therefore,  interre- 
lated, and  in  most  cases  it  will  be  their  con- 
vergence that  will  Justify  the  conclusion  that 
a  punishment  Is  "cruel  and  unusual."  The 
test,  then,  will  ordinarily  be  a  cumulative 
one:  If  a  punishment  Is  unusually  severe, 
If  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  it  Is  in- 
flicted arbitrarily.  If  it  Is  substantially  re- 
jected by  contemporary  society,  and  if  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  serves  any 
penal  purpose  more  effectively  than  some 
less  severe  punishment,  then  the  continued 
infliction  of  that  punishment  violates  the 
command  of  the  Clause  that  the  State  may 
not  Inflict  Inhuman  and  uncivilized  punish- 
ments upon  those  convicted  of  crimes. 
Ill 

The  punishment  challenged  in  these  cases 
Is  death.  Death,  of  course,  is  a  "traditional" 
pimlshment,  Trop  v.  Dulles,  supra,  at  100, 
one  that  "has  been  employed  throughout 
our  history."  iff.,  at  99,  and  Its  constitutional 
background  Is  accordingly  an  appropriate 
subject  of  Inqu'rv. 

There  is,  flrst,  a  textual  consideration 
raised  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  Itself.  The  Fifth 
Amendment  declares  that  if  a  particular 
crime  is  punishable  by  death,  a  person 
charged  with  that  crime  is  entitled  to  cer- 
tain procedural  protections.'"  We  can  thus 
infer  that  the  Framers  recognized  the  exist- 
ence of  what  was  then  a  common  punish- 
ment. We  cannot,  however,  make  the  further 
Inference  that  they  Intended  to  exempt  this 
particular  punishment  from  the  express  pro- 
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hibitlon  of  the  Cruel  and  Unusual  Punish- 
ments Clause.'"'  Nor  is  there  any  indication 
In  the  debates  on  ihe  Clause  that  a  spedsil 
exception  was  to  be  made  for  death.  If  any- 
thing, the  Indication  Is  to  the  contrary,  for 
Llvermore  specifically  mentioned  death  as  a 
candidate  for  future  proscription  under  the 
Clause.  See  p.  6,  supra.  Finally,  It  does  not 
advance  analysis  to  insist  tliat  the  Framers 
did  not  believe  that  adoption  of  the  BUI  of 
Rights  would  immediately  prevent  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  punishment  of  death;  neither  did 
they  believe  that  It  would  immediately  pre- 
vent the  infliction  of  other  corporal  punish- 
ments that,  although  common  at  the  time, 
see  n.  6,  supra,  are  now  acknowledged  to  be 
Impermissible.'* 

There  is  also  the  consideration  that  this 
Court  has  decided  three  cases  involving  con- 
stitutional challenges  to  particular  methods 
of  Inflicting  this  punishment.  In  Wilkerson 
V.  Utah,  99  U.S.  130  (1878),  and  In  re  Kem- 
mler,  136  U.S.  436  (1890),  the  Court,  ex- 
pressing in  both  cases  the  since-rejected 
"historical "  view  of  the  Clause,  see  pp.  8-9, 
supra,  approved  death  by  shooting  and  death 
by  electrocution.  In  Wilkerson,  the  Court 
concluded  that  shooting  was  a  common 
method  of  execution,  see  pp.  19-20,  supra;" 
in  Kemmler,  the  Court  held  that  the  Clause 
did  not  apply  to  the  States,  136  U.S.,  at  447- 
449."  In  Louisiana  ex.  rel.  Francis  v.  Res- 
weber,  329  U.S.  459  (1947),  the  Court  ap- 
proved a  second  attempt  at  electrocution 
after  the  flrst  had  failed.  It  was  said  that 
"[t]he  Fourteenth  [Amendment]  would  pro- 
hibit by  its  due  process  clause  execution  by 
a  state  in  a  cruel  manner,"  id.,  at  463,  but 
that  the  abortive  attempt  did  not  make  the 
"subsequent  execution  any  more  cruel  in 
the  constitutional  sense  than  any  other  ex- 
ecution," id  at  464.3=  xhese  three  decisions 
thus  reveal  that  the  Court,  while  ruling 
upon  various  methods  of  inflicting  death,  has 
assumed  in  the  past  that  death  was  a  con- 
stitutionally permissible  punishment."  Past 
assumptions,  however,  are  not  sufficient  to 
limit  the  scope  of  our  examination  of  this 
punishment  tod.iy.  The  constitutionality  of 
death  Itself  under  the  Cruel  and  Unusual 
Punishments  Clause  is  before  this  Court  for 
the  first  time;  we  cannot  avoid  the  question 
by  recalling  pa^t  cases  that  never  directly 
considered  it. 

The  question,  then,  is  whether  the  deliber- 
ate Infliction  of  death  is  today  consistent 
with  the  command  of  the  Clause  that  the 
State  may  not  Inflict  punishments  that  do 
not  comport  with  human  dignity.  I  will  an- 
alyze the  punishment  of  death  in  terms  of 
the  principles  set  out  above  and  the  cumu- 
lative test  to  which  they  lead:  It  Is  a  denial 
of  human  dignity  for  the  State  arbitrarily  to 
subject  a  person  to  an  unusually  severe  pun- 
ishment that  society  has  Indicated  It  does  not 
regard  as  acceptable  and  that  cannot  be 
shown  to  serve  any  penal  purpose  more  effec- 
tively than  a  significantly  less  drastic  punLsh- 
ment.  Under  these  principles  and  this  test, 
death  Is  today  a  "cruel  and  unusual"  punish- 
ment. 

Death  Is  a  unique  punishment  In  the 
United  States.  In  a  society  that  so  strongly 
affirms  the  sanctity  of  life,  not  surprisingly 
the  common  view  is  that  death  Is  the  ulti- 
mate sanction.  This  natural  human  feeling 
appears  all  about  us.  There  has  been  no 
national  debate  about  punishment,  in  gen- 
eral or  by  imprisonment,  comparable  to  the 
debate  about  the  punishment  of  death.  No 
other  punishment  has  been  so  continuously 
restricted,  see  pp.  40-42,  infra,  nor  has  any 
State  yet  abolished  prisons,  as  some  have 
abolished  this  punishment.  And  those  States 
that  still  Inflict  death  reserve  it  for  the  most 
heinous  crimes.  Juries,  of  course,  have  al- 
ways treated  death  cases  differently,  as  have 
governors  exercising  their  commutation 
powers.  Criminal  defendants  are  of  the  same 
view.  "As  all  practicing  lawyers  know,  who 
have  delended  persons  charged  with  capital 


offenses,  often  the  only  goal  possible  Is  to 
avoid  the  death  penalty."  Griffin  v.  Illinois, 
351  U.S.  12,  28  (1956)  (Biu-ion  and  Mlnton, 
JJ.,  dissenting).  Some  legislatures  have  re- 
quired particular  procedures,  such  as  two- 
siage  trials  and  automatic  appeals,  applicable 
only  in  death  cases.  "It  is  the  universal  ex- 
perience in  the  administration  of  criminal 
Justice  that  those  charged  with  capital  of- 
fenses are  granted  special  considerations." 
Ibid.  See  Williams  v.  Florida,  399  U.S.  78, 
103  (1970)  (all  States  require  Juries  of  12 
in  death  cases.)  This  Court,  too.  almost  al- 
ways treats  death  cases  as  a  class  apart." 
.^nd  the  unfortunate  effect  of  this  punlah- 
ment  upon  the  functioning  of  the  Judicial 
process  is  well  known;  no  other  punishment 
has  a  similar  effect. 

The  only  explanation  for  the  tinlqueness 
of  death  Is  its  extreme  severity.  Death  is  to- 
day an  unusually  severe  punishment,  un- 
usual in  its  pain,  in  its  finality,  and  in  its 
enormity.  No  other  existing  punishment  Is 
comparable  to  death  in  terms  of  physical 
and  mental  suffering.  Although  our  Informa- 
tion is  not  conclusive.  It  appears  that  there 
is  no  method  available  that  guarantees  an 
immediate  and  painless  death  "^  Since  the 
discontinuance  of  flogging  as  a  constitution- 
ally permissible  punishment,  Jackson  v.  Bis- 
hop, 404  F.  2d  571  (CA8  1968) ,  death  remains 
as  the  only  punishment  that  may  Involve 
the  conscious  Infliction  of  physical  pain. 
In  addition,  we  know  that  mental  pain 
is  an  inseparable  part  of  our  practice  ol 
punishing  criminals  by  death,  for  the 
prospect  of  pending  execution  exacts  a 
frightful  toll  during  the  inevitable  long  wait 
between  the  Imposition  of  sentence  and  the 
actual  infliction  of  death.  Cf.  Ex  parte  Med- 
ley, 134  U.S.  160,  172  (1890).  As  the  Cali- 
fornia Supreme  Court  pointed  out,  "the  proc- 
ess of  carrying  out  a  verdict  of  death  is  often 
so  degrading  and  brutalizing  to  the  hu- 
man spirit  as  to  constitute  psychological 
torture."  People  v.  Anderson,  6  Cal.  3d  628. 
649,  493  P.  2d  880.  894,  100  Cal.  Rptr  152. 
166  (1972).'"  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter noted,  "the  onset  of  Insanity  while 
awaiting  execution  of  a  death  sentence  Is  not 
a  rare  phenomenon."  Solesbee  v,  Balkcom, 
339  U.S.  9.  14  (1950)  (dissenting  opinion). 
The  "fate  of  ever-increasing  fear  and  dis- 
tress" to  which  the  expatriate  Is  subjected, 
Trop  V.  Dulles.  356  U.S.,  at  102,  can  only  exist 
to  a  greater  degree  for  a  person  confined  In 
prison  av.alting  death.'' 

The  unusual  severity  of  death  is  mani- 
fested most  clearly  In  Its  finality  and  enor- 
mity. Death,  In  these  respects,  is  In  a  class  by 
itseif.  Expatriation,  for  example.  Is  a  punish- 
ment that  "destroys  for  the  individual  the 
political  existence  that  was  centuries  In  the 
development,"  that  "strips  the  citizen  of  his 
status  In  the  national  and  International  po- 
litical community,"  and  that  puts  "(h]  is  very 
existence"  in  jeopardy.  Expatriation  thus  in- 
herently entails  "the  total  destraictlon  of  the 
Individtial's  status  in  organized  society."  Id., 
at  101.  "In  short,  the  expatriate  has  lost  the 
right  to  have  rights."  Id.,  at  102.  Yet.  demon- 
strably, expatriation  is  not  "a  fate  worse  than 
death."  Id.,  at  125  (Frankfurter.  J.,  dissent- 
ing).'** Although  death,  like  expatriation,  de- 
stroys the  Individual's  "political  existence" 
and  his  "status  In  organized  society,"  It  does 
more,  for,  unlike  expatriation,  death  also  de- 
stroys "(h]is  very  existence."  There  Is,  too.  at 
least  the  possibility  that  the  expatriate  will 
In  the  future  regain  "the  right  to  have 
rights."  Death  forecloses  even  that  possibility. 

Death  is  truly  an  awesome  punishment. 
The  calculated  killing  of  a  human  being  by 
the  State  involves,  by  its  very  nature,  a  denial 
of  the  executed  person's  humanity.  The  con- 
trast with  the  plight  of  a  person  punished  by 
imprisonment  is  evident.  An  Individual  In 
prison  does  not  lose  "the  right  to  have  rights." 
A  prisoner  retains,  for  example,  the  constitu- 
tional rights  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 
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to  be  free  of  cruel  and  unusual  punishments 
and  to  treatment  as  a  "person"  for  purposes 
of  due  process  of  law  and  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.  A  prisoner  remains  a  mem- 
ber of  the  human  family.  Moreover,  he  re- 
tains the  right  of  access  to  the  courts.  His 
punishment  is  not  Irrevocable.  Apart  from  the 
common  charge,  grounded  upon  the  recog- 
nition of  human  fallibility,  that  the  punish- 
ment of  death  must  inevitably  be  inflicted 
upon  innocent  men,  we  know  that  death  has 
been  the  lot  of  men  whose  convictions  were 
unconstitutionally  secured  In  view  of  later, 
retroactively  applied,  holdings  of  the  Court. 
The  punishment  itself  may  have  been  uncon- 
stitutionally inflicted,  see  WithcTs:x>on  v.  lUi- 
noU.  391  US.  510  (1968).  yet  the  flnality  of 
death  precludes  relief.  An  executed  person 
has  indeed  "lost  the  right  to  have  rights." 
As  one  19th  century  proponent  of  punish- 
ing criminals  by  death  declared,  "When  a  man 
is  hung,  there  is  an  end  of  our  relations  with 
him.  His  execution  is  a  way  of  saying.  'You 
are  not  fit  for  this  world.  Take  your  chance 
elsewhere."  "  * 

In  comparison  to  all  other  punishments 
today,  then,  the  deliberate  extinguishment 
of  human  life  by  the  State  Is  uniquely  de- 
grading to  human  dignity.  I  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  hold,  on  that  ground  alone,  that 
de^ith  Is  today  a  "cruel  and  unusual"  punish- 
ment, were  it  not  that  death  Is  a  punish- 
ment of  longstanding  usage  and  acceptance 
in  this  country.  I  therefore  turn  to  the 
second  principle — that  the  State  may  not 
arbitrarily  inflict  an  unusually  severe  punish- 
ment. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  our  pres- 
ent practice  of  punishing  criminals  by  death 
is  the  infrequency  with  which  we  resort 
to  It.  The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  death 
is  not  the  ordinary  punishment  for  any 
crime. 

There  has  been  a  steady  decline  In  the 
Infliction  of  this  punishment  in  every  decade 
since  the  1930o,  the  earliest  period  for  which 
accurate  statistics  are  available.  la  the  1930s, 
pxc-cutlons  averaged  167  per  year;  In  the 
1940's,  the  average  was  128:  !n  the  1950'3, 
It  was  72;  and  in  the  years  1960-1962,  it  was 
48.  There  have  been  a  total  of  46  executions 
Since  then.  36  of  them  in  1963-64.*  Yet  our 
population  and  the  numbers  of  capital 
crimes  committed  have  increased  greatly  over 
the  past  four  decades.  The  contemporary 
rarity  of  the  Infliction  of  this  punishment 
is  thus  the  end  result  of  a  long-continued 
decline.  That  rarity  is  plainly  revealed  by 
an  examination  of  the  years  1961-1970,  the 
last  10-year  period  for  which  statistics  are 
available.  During  that  time,  an  average  of 
106  death  sentences  were  Impo.sed  each  year." 
Not  nearly  that  number,  however,  could  be 
carried  out.  for  many  were  precluded  by 
communications  to  life  or  a  term  of  years.«- 
transfers  to  mental  Institutions  because  of 
insanity.*-^  resentences  t-o  life  or  a  term  of 
years,  grants  of  new  trials  and  orders  for 
resentencing,  dismissals  of  indictment*  and 
reversals  of  convictions,  and  df-Aths  by  sui- 
cide and  natural  causes."  Oa  January  1. 
1961,  the  death  row  population  was  219; 
on  December  31.  1970,  it  was  608;  dviring 
that  span,  there  were  135  executions."  Con- 
sequently, had  the  359  additions  to  death 
row  also  been  executed,  the  annual  average 
would  have  been  52.'«  In  short,  the  country 
might,  at  most,  have  executed  one  criminal 
each  week.  In  fact,  of  course,  far  fewer  were 
executed.  Even  before  the  moratorium  on 
executions  began  in  1967,  executions  totaled 
only  42  in  1961  and  47  in  1962,  an  average 
of  less  than  one  per  week;  the  number 
dwindled  to  21  In  1963.  to  15  In  1964,  and 
to  seven  In  1965;  in  1966,  there  was  one 
execution,  and  in  1967,  there  were  two.'" 

When  a  country  of  over  200  million  peo- 
ple Inflicts  an  unusually  severe  punishment 
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no  more  than  50  times  a  year,  the  Inference 
Is  strong  that  the  punishment  la  not  being 
regularly  and  fairly  applied.  To  dispel  It 
would  indeed  require  a  clear  showing  of  non- 
arbitrary  Infliction. 

Although  there  are  no  exact  figures  avail- 
able, we  know  that  thousands  of  mttrders 
and  rapes  are  committed  annually  in  States 
where  death  Is  an  authorized  punlaiiment 
for  those  crimes.  However  the  rate  of  Inflic- 
tion Is  characterized — as  "freakishly"  or 
"spectaculai-ly  '  rare,  or  simply  as  rare — It 
would  take  the  purest  sophistry  to  deny  that 
death  is  inflicted  in  only  a  minute  fraction 
of  these  cases.  How  much  rarer,  after  all, 
could  the  infliction  of  death  be? 

When  the  punishment  of  death  Is  Inflicted 
in  a  trivial  number  of  the  cases  in  which 
it  Is  legally  available,  the  conclusion  Is  vir- 
tually Inescapable  that  It  Is  being  Inflicted 
arbitrarily.  Indeed,  it  smacks  of  little  more 
than  a  lottery  system.  The  States  claim,  how- 
ever, that  this  rarity  Is  evidence  not  of 
arbitrariness,  but  of  Informed  selectivity: 
Death  Is  Inflicted,  they  say,  only  In  "ex- 
treme" cases. 

Informed  selectivity,  of  course.  Is  a  value 
not  to  be  denigrated.  Yet  presmnably  the 
States  could  make  precisely  the  same  claim 
If  there  were  10  executions  per  year,  or  five. 
or  even  If  there  were  but  one.  That  there 
may  be  as  many  as  50  per  year  does  not 
strengthen  the  claim.  When  the  rate  of  in- 
fliction is  at  this  low  level.  It  is  highly  Im- 
plausible that  only  the  worst  criminals  or 
the  criminals  who  commit  the  worst  crimes 
are  selected  for  this  punishment.  No  one 
has  yet  suggested  a  rational  basis  that  could 
differentiate  In  those  terms  the  few  who 
die  from  the  many  who  go  to  prison.  Crimes 
and  criminals  simply  do  not  admit  of  a  dis- 
tinction that  can  be  drawn  so  finely  as  to 
explain,  on  that  ground,  the  execution  of 
such  a  tiny  sample  of  those  eligible.  Cer- 
tainly the  laws  that  provide  for  this  pun- 
ishment do  not  attempt  to  draw  that  dis- 
tinction; all  cases  to  which  the  laws  apply 
are  necessaully  "extreme."  Nor  Is  the  dis- 
tinction credible  In  fact.  If,  for  example, 
petitioner  Purman  or  his  crime  llltistrate  the 
"extreme."  then  nearly  all  murderers  and 
their  murders  are  also  "extreme."  **  Further- 
more, our  procedures  In  death  cases,  rather 
than  resulting  In  the  selection  of  "extreme" 
cases  for  this  punishment,  actually  sanction 
an  arbitrary  selection.  For  this  Court  has 
held  that  Juries  may.  as  they  do.  make  the 
decision  whether  to  impose  a  death  sen- 
tence wholly  ungulded  by  standards  govern- 
ing that  decision.  McGautha  v.  California, 
402  U.S.  183,  196-208  (1971).  In  other  words, 
our  procedures  are  not  constructed  to  guard 
against  the  totally  capricious  selection  of 
criminals  for  the  punishment  of  death. 

Although  it  is  dlfflcult  to  Imagine  what 
further  facts  would  be  necessary  In  order 
to  prove  that  death  Is,  as  my  Brother  Stew- 
art puts  It,  "wantonly  and  freakishly"  In- 
flicted, I  need  not  conclude  that  arbitrary 
infliction  is  patently  obvious.  I  am  not  con- 
sidering this  punishment  by  the  isolated 
light  of  one  principle.  The  probability  of 
arbitrariness  is  sufficiently  substantial  that  It 
can  be  relied  upon.  In  combination  with  the 
other  principles,  in  reaching  a  Judgment  on 
the  constitutionality  of  this  punishment. 

When  there  Is  a  strong  probability  that 
an  unusually  severe  and  degrading  punish- 
ment is  being  Inflicted  arbitrarily,  we  may 
well  expect  that  society  will  disapprove 
of  its  infliction.  I  turn,  therefore,  to  the 
third  principle.  An  examination  of  the  his- 
tory and  present  operation  of  the  American 
practice  of  punishing  criminals  by  death  re- 
veals that  this  punishment  has  been  almost 
totally  rejected   by  contemporary  society. 

I  cannot  add  to  my  Brother  Marshall's 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  English  and 
American  history  of  this  punishment.  I  em- 
phasize, however,  one  significant  conclusion 


that  emerges  from  that  history.  Prom  the 
beginning  of  our  Nation,  the  punishment 
of  death  has  stirred  acute  public  controversy. 
Although  pragmatic  arguments  for  and 
against  the  punishment  have  been  frequently 
advanced,  this  longstanding  and  heated  con- 
troversy cannot  be  explained  solely  as  the 
result  of  differences  over  the  practical  wis- 
dom of  a  particular  government  policy.  At 
bottom,  the  battle  has  been  waged  on  moral 
grounds.  The  country  has  debated  whether  a 
society  for  which  the  dignity  of  the  Individ- 
ual Is  the  supreme  value  can  without  a 
fundamental  inconsistency  follow  the  prac- 
tice of  deliberately  putting  some  of  Its 
members  to  death.  In  the  United  States  as 
in  other  nations  of  the  western  world,  'the 
struggle  about  this  punishment  has  been  one 
between  ancient  and  deeply  rooted  beliefs  in 
retribution,  atonement  or  vengence  on  the 
one  hand,  and.  on  the  other,  beliefs  in  the 
personal  value  and  dignity  of  the  common 
man  that  were  born  of  the  democratic  move- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  well  as 
beliefs  in  the  scientific  approach  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  motive  forces  of  human  con- 
duct, which  are  the  result  of  the  growth  of 
the  sciences  of  behavior  during  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries,"  "  It  Is  this 
essentially  moral  conflict  that  forms  the 
backdrop  for  the  past  changes  in  and  the 
present  operation  of  our  system  of  Imposing 
death  as  a  punishment  for  crime. 

Our  practice  of  pimlshlng  criminals  by 
death  has  changed  greatly  over  the  years. 
One  siguiflcant  change  has  been  In  our 
methods  of  Inflicting  death.  Although  this 
country  never  embraced  the  more  violent 
and  repulsive  methods  employed  In  England, 
we  did  for  a  long  time  rely  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  gallows  and  the  firing  squad.  Since 
the  development  of  the  supposedly  more  hu- 
mane methods  of  electrocution  late  in  the 
19th  century  and  lethal  gas  In  the  20th, 
however,  hanging  and  shooting  have  virtu- 
ally ceased.''"  Our  concern  for  decency  and 
human  dignity,  moreover,  has  compelled 
changes  in  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  execution  itself.  No  longer  does  our  so- 
ciety countenance  the  sjjectacle  of  public 
executions,  one  thought  desirable  as  a  de- 
terrent to  criminal  behavior  by  others.  To- 
day we  reject  public  executions  as  debasing 
and  brutalizing  to  us  all. 

Also  significant  is  the  drastic  decrease  in 
the  crimes  for  which  the  punishment  of 
death  is  actually  Inflicted.  While  esoteric 
capital  crimes  remain  on  the  books,  since 
1930  murder  and  rap>e  have  accounted  for 
nearly  90%  of  the  total  executions,  and  mur- 
der alone  for  about  87%."  In  addition,  the 
crime  of  capital  murder  has  Itself  been 
limited.  As  the  Court  noted  in  McGautha 
V.  California.  402  U.  S.,  at  198,  there  was  in 
this  country  a  "rebellion  against  the  com- 
mon-law rule  Imposing  a  mandatory  death 
sentence  on  all  convicted  murderers."  Ini- 
tially that  rebellion  resulted  In  legislative 
definitions  that  distinguished  between  de- 
grees of  murder,  retaining  the  mandatory 
death  sentence  only  for  murder  In  the  first 
degree.  Yet  "[tlhls  new  legislative  criterion 
for  isolating  crimes  appropriately  punishable 
by  death  soon  proved  as  unsuccessful  as  the 
concept  of  'malice  aforethought,'  "  ibid.,  the 
common-law  means  of  separating  murder 
from  manslaughter.  Not  only  was  the  dis- 
tinction between  degrees  of  murder  confus- 
liig  and  uncertain  In  practice,  but  even  In 
clear  cases  of  first  degree  murder  Juries  con- 
tinued to  take  the  law  Into  their  own  hands: 
If  they  felt  that  death  was  an  inappropriate 
punishment,  "they  simply  refused  to  convict 
of  the  capital  offense."  Id.,  at  199.  The  phe- 
nomenon of  Jury  nullification  thus  remalnea 
to  counteract  the  rigors  of  mandatory  death 
sentences.  Bowing  to  reality,  "legislatures 
did  not  try,  as  before,  to  refine  further  the 
definition  of  capital  homicides.  Instead  they 
adopted  the  method  of  forthrightly  granting 
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Juries  the  discretion  which  they  had  been 
exerclsliag  In  fact,"  /bid.  In  consequence,  vir- 
tually all  death  sentences  today  are  dlscre- 
tlonarily  Imposed.  Finally.  It  is  significant 
that  nine  States  no  longer  mnict  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  under  any  circumstances." 
and  five  others  have  restricted  It  to  extremely 
rare  crimes.'^' 

Thus,  although  "the  death  penalty  has 
been  employed  throughout  our  history,"  Trop 
V.  Dulles.  356  U,S,,  at  99,  In  fact  the  hlstorj- 
of  this  punishment  Is  one  of  successive  re- 
striction. What  was  once  a  common  punish- 
ment has  become,  in  the  context  of  a  contin- 
uing moral  debate,  increasingly  rare.  The  ev- 
olution of  this  punishment  evidences  not 
that  it  is  an  Inevitable  part  of  the  American 
scene,  but  that  it  has  proved  progressively 
more  troublesome  to  the  national  conscience. 
The  result  of  this  movement  is  our  cm-rent 
system  of  administering  ihe  punishment,  un- 
der which  death  sentences  are  rarely  Imposed 
and  death  Is  even  more  rarely  inflicted.  It  is, 
of  course,  "We,  the  People"  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  rarity  both  of  the  imposition  and 
the  carrying  out  of  this  punishment.  Juries, 
"express [ing]  the  conscience  of  the  commu- 
nity on  the  ultimate  question  of  life  or 
death,"  Witherspoon  v.  Illinois.  391  U.S.,  at 
519,  have  been  able  to  bring  themselves  to 
vote  for  death  in  a  mere  100  or  so  cases 
among  the  thousands  tried  each  year  where 
the  punishment  Is  available.  Governors, 
elected  by  and  acting  for  us,  Irave  regularly 
commuted  a  substantial  nimiber  of  those 
sentences.  And  It  is  oui  society  that  insists 
upon  due  process  of  law  to  the  end  that  no 
person  will  be  unjustly  put  to  death,  thus 
ensuring  that  many  more  of  those  sentences 
win  not  be  carried  out,  In  sum,  we  have  made 
death  a  rare  pmiishment  today. 

The  progressive  decline  in  and  the  current 
rarity  of  the  infliction  of  death  demonstrate 
that  oup  society  seriously  questions  the  ap- 
propriateness of  this  punishment  today.  The 
States  point  out  that  many  legislatures  au- 
thorize death  as  the  punishment  for  certain 
crimes  and  that  substantial  segments  of  the 
public,  as  reflected  in  opinion  polls  and  ref- 
erendimi  votes,  continue  to  support  it.  Yet 
the  availability  of  this  punishment  through 
statutory  authorization,  as  well  as  the  polls 
and  referenda,  which  amount  simply  to  ap- 
proval of  that  authorization,  simply  under- 
scores the  extent  to  which  our  society  has 
in  fact  rejected  this  punishment.  When  an 
unusually  severe  punishment  is  authorized 
for  wide-scale  application  but  not,  because  of 
society's  refusal,  inflicted  save  In  a  few  In- 
stances, the  Inference  Is  compelling  that 
there  Is  a  deep-seated  reluctance  to  Inflict  It. 
Indeed,  the  likelihood  Is  great  that  the  pun- 
ishment Is  tolerated  only  because  of  its  dis- 
use. The  objective  Indicator  of  society's  view 
of  an  unusually  severe  punishment  is  what 
society  does  with  It.  And  today  society  will 
inflict  death  upon  only  a  small  sample  of  the 
eligible  criminals.  Rejection  could  hardly  be 
more  complete  without  becoming  absolute. 
At  the  very  least,  I  must  conclude  that  con- 
temporary society  views  this  punishment 
with  considerable  doubt. 

The  final  principle  to  be  considered  is  that 
an  unusually  severe  and  degrading  punish- 
ment may  not  he  excessive  In  view  of  the 
purposes  for  which  it  Is  infilcted.  This  prin- 
ciple, too.  Is  related  to  the  others.  When 
there  Is  a  strong  probability  that  the  State 
Is  arbitrarily  Inflicting  an  unusually  severe 
punishment  that  is  subject  to  grave  societal 
doubts.  It  Is  likely  also  that  the  punishment 
cannot  be  shown  to  be  serving  any  penal 
purpose  that  could  not  be  served  equally  well 
by  some  less  severe  punishment. 

The  States'  primary  claim  Is  that  death 
Is  a  necessary  punisment  because  it  pre- 
vents the  commission  of  capital  crimes  more 
effectively  than  any  less  severe  punishment. 
The  first  part  of  this  claim  is  that  the  In- 
fliction of  death  Is  necessary  to  stop  the 
Individuals  executed  from  committing  fnr- 
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ther  crimes.  The  sufficient  answer  to  this  Is 
that  if  a  criminal  convicted  of  a  capital 
crime  poses  a  danger  to  society,  effectve  ad- 
ministration of  the  State's  pardon  and  pa- 
role laws  can  delay  or  deny  his  release  from 
prison,  and  techniques  of  Isolation  can  elim- 
inate or  minimize  the  danger  while  he  re- 
mains confined. 

The  more  significant  argument  is  that  the 
threat  of  death  prevents  the  commission  of 
capital  crimes  because  It  deters  potential 
criminals  who  would  not  be  deterred  by  the 
threat  of  imprisonment.  The  argument  is  not 
based  upon  evidence  that  the  threat  of  death 
is  a  superior  deterrent.  Indeed,  as  my  Broth- 
er Marshall  establishes,  the  available  evi- 
dence uniformly  Indicates,  although  It  does 
not  conclusively  prove,  that  the  threat  of 
death  has  no  greater  deterrent  effect  than 
the  threat  of  Imprisonment.  The  States  ar- 
gue, however,  that  they  are  entitled  to  rely 
upon  common  human  experence,  and  that 
experience,  they  say,  supports  the  conclu- 
sion that  death  must  be  a  more  effective 
deterrent  than  any  less  severe  punishment. 
Because  people  fear  death  the  most,  the  ar- 
gument runs,  the  threat  of  death  must  be  the 
greatest  deterrent. 

It  Is  Important  to  fccus  upon  the  precise 
Import  of  this  argument.  It  is  not  denied 
that  many,  and  probably  most,  capita!  crim.es 
cannot  be  deterred  by  the  threat  of  punish- 
ment. Thus  the  argument  can  apply  only  to 
those  who  think  rationally  about  the  com- 
mission of  capital  crimes.  Particularly  Is  that 
true  when  the  potential  criminal,  under  this 
argument,  must  not  only  consider  the  risk 
of  punishment,  but  also  distinguish  between 
two  possible  punishments.  The  concern,  then, 
is  with  a  particular  type  of  potential  crim- 
inal, the  rational  person  who  will  conimit 
a  capital  crime  knowing  that  the  punishment 
is  long-term  Imprisonment,  which  may  well 
be  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  but  will  not  com- 
mit the  crime  knowing  that  the  punishment 
Is  death.  On  the  facet  of  it,  the  assumption 
that  such  persons  exist  is  implausible. 

In  any  event,  this  argument  cannot  be  ap- 
praised in  the  abstract.  We  are  not  presented 
with  the  theoretical  question  whether  under 
any  Imaginable  circumstances  the  threat  of 
death  might  be  a  greater  deterrent  to  the 
commission  of  capital  crimes  than  the  threat 
of  Imprisonment.  We  are  concerned  with  the 
practice  of  punishing  criminals  by  death  as 
it  exists  In  the  United  States  today.  Propo- 
nents of  this  argument  necessarily  admit  that 
its  validity  depends  upon  the  existence  of  a 
system  in  which  the  punishment  of  death  Is 
Invariably  and  swif  ty  Imposed.  Our  system,  of 
course,  satisfies  neither  condition.  A  ratloneU 
person  contemplating  a  murder  or  rape  Is 
confronted  not  with  the  certainty  of  a  speedy 
death,  but  with  the  slightest  possibility  that 
he  will  be  executed  in  the  distant  future.  The 
risk  of  death  Is  remote  and  Improbable:  in 
contrast,  the  risk  of  long-term  Imprisonment 
is  near  aiid  great.  In  short,  whatever  the 
speculative  validity  of  the  assumption  that 
the  threat  of  death  Is  a  superior  deterrent. 
there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  as  currently 
administered  the  punishment  of  death  is 
necessary  to  deter  the  commission  of  capital 
crimes.  Whatever  might  be  the  case  were  all 
or  subst.intially  all  eligible  criminals  quickly 
put  to  death,  unverlfiable  possibilities  are  an 
Insufficient  basis  upon  which  to  conclude 
that  the  threat  of  death  today  has  any  greater 
deterrent  efficacy  than  the  threat  of  Im- 
prlsonment.'-< 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  to  the 
argument  that  the  punishment  of  death  Is 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  society.  The 
Infliction  of  death,  the  States  urge,  serves  to 
manifest  the  community's  outrage  at  the 
commission  of  the  crime.  It  Is.  they  sav.  a 
concrete  public  expression  of  moral  Indigna- 
tion that  Inculcates  respect  for  the  law  and 
helps  assure  a  more  peaceful  community. 
Moreover,  we  are  told,  not  only  does  the 
punishment  of  death  exert  this  widespread 


moralizing  Influence  upon  community  values. 
it  also  satisfies  the  popular  demand  for  griev- 
ous condemnation  of  abhorrent  crimes  and 
thus  prevents  disorder,  lynching,  and  at- 
tempts by  private  citizens  to  take  the  law  Into 
their  own  hands. 

Tlie  question,  however,  is  not  whether 
death  serves  these  supposed  purposes  of 
punishment,  but  whether  death  serves  them 
more  effectively  than  imprisonment.  There 
is  no  evidence  whatever  that  utilization  of 
imprisonment  rather  than  death  encourages 
private  blood  feuds  and  other  disorders.  Sure- 
ly if  there  were  such  a  danger,  the  execu- 
tion of  a  handful  of  criminals  each  year 
would  not  prevent  It.  The  assertion  that 
death  alone  is  a  sufficiently  emphatic  de- 
nunciation for  capital  crimes  suffers  from 
the  same  defect.  If  capital  crimes  reqtilre  the 
punishment  of  death  In  order  to  provide 
moral  reinforcement  for  the  basic  values  of 
the  community,  those  values  can  only  be 
undermined  when  death  is  so  rarely  Inflicted 
upon  the  criminals  who  commit  the  crimes. 
Furthermore,  it  is  certainly  doubtful  that 
the  infliction  of  death  by  the  State  does  in 
fact  strengthen  the  community's  moral  code; 
If  the  deliberate  extinguishment  of  human 
life  has  any  effect  at  all.  It  more  likely  tends 
to  lower  our  respect  for  life  and  brutalize  our 
values.  That,  after  all,  Is  why  w^e  no  longer 
carry  out  public  executions.  In  any  event, 
this  claim  simply  means  that  one  purpose 
of  punishment  is  to  indicate  social  disap- 
proval of  crime.  To  serve  that  purpose  our 
laws  distribute  punishments  according  to  the 
gravity  of  crimes  and  punish  more  severely 
the  crimes  society  regards  as  more  serious 
That  purpose  cannot  Justify  any  particular 
punishment  as  the  upper  limit  of  severity. 

There  is,  then,  no  substantial  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  punishment  of  death,  as  cur- 
rently administered,  Is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  society.  The  only  other  purpose 
suggested,  one  that  is  independent  of  protec- 
tion for  society,  is  retribution.  Shortly  stated, 
retribution  in  this  context  means  that  crimi- 
nals are  put  to  death  because  they  deserve  It. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any 
State  today  wishes  to  proclaim  adherence  to 
"naked  vengeance,"  Trop  v.  Dulles,  356  U.S., 
at  112  iBrennan.  J.,  concurring),  the  States 
claim,  in  reliance  upon  its  statutory  author- 
ization, that  death  is  the  only  fit  punishment 
for  capital  crimes  and  that  this  retributive 
purpose  Justifies  its  infliction.  In  the  past. 
Judged  by  its  statutory  authorization,  death 
was  considered  the  only  fit  punishment  for 
the  crime  of  forgery,  for  the  first  federal 
criminal  statute  provided  a  mandatory  death 
penalty  for  that  crime.  Act  of  April  30,  1790, 
c,  !  14,  1  Stat.  115.  Obviously,  concepts  of 
Justice  change;  no  Immutable  moral  order 
requires  death  for  murderers  and  rapists 
The  claim  that  death  is  a  Just  punishment 
necessarily  refers  to  the  existence  of  certain 
public  beliefs.  The  claim  must  be  that  for 
capital  crimes  death  alone  compKjrts  with  so- 
ciety's notion  of  proper  punishment.  As  ad- 
ministered today,  however,  the  punishment 
of  death  cannot  be  Justified  as  a  necessary 
means  of  exacting  retribution  from  crimi- 
nals. When  the  overwhelming  number  of 
criminals  who  commit  capital  crimes  go  to 
prison.  It  cannot  be  concluded  that  death 
serves  the  purpose  of  retribution  more  effec- 
tively than  imprisonment.  The  asserted  pub- 
lic belief  that  murderers  and  rapists  deserve 
to  die  Is  fiatly  Inconsistent  with  the  execu- 
tion of  a  random  few  As  the  history  of  the 
punishment  of  death  in  this  country  shows, 
our  si'Ctety  wishes  to  prevent  crime;  we  have 
no  desire  to  kill  criminals  simply  to  get  even 
with  them. 

In  sum,  the  punishment  of  death  Is  In- 
consistent with  all  four  principles:  Death  is 
an  unusually  severe  and  degrading  punish- 
ment; there  is  a  strong  probability  that  it  is 
inflicted  arbitrarily:  Its  rejection  by  contem- 
porary society  Is  virtually  total;  and  there  Is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  It  serves  any  penal 
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purpose  more  effect. vely  than  the  less  severe 
puiUshmer.t  of  imprisonment.  The  function 
of  these  principles  is  to  er.able  a  court  to 
determine  whether  a  punishment  comports 
with  human  dignity.  Death,  quite  simply, 
does  not. 

IV 

When  this  country  was  founded,  memories 
of  the  Stuart  horrors  were  fresh  and  severe 
corporal  punishments  were  common.  Death 
was  not  then  a  unique  punishment.  The 
practice  of  punishing  criminals  by  death, 
moreover,  was  widespread  and  by  and  large 
acceptable  to  society.  Indeed,  without  devel- 
oped prison  systems,  there  was  frequently 
no  workable  alternative.  Since  that  time,  suc- 
cesiilve  restrictions,  imposed  against  the 
background  of  a  continuing  moral  contro- 
\er3y,  ha\e  draatlcally  curtailed  the  use  of 
this  punishment.  Today  death  U  a  uniquely 
and  unusually  severe  punishment.  When  ex- 
amined by  the  principles  applicable  under 
the  Cruel  and  Unusual  Punishments  Clause, 
death  stands  condemned  as  fatally  offensive 
to  human  dignity.  The  punishment  of  death 
Is  therefore  "cruel  and  unusual."  and  the 
States  may  no  longer  Inflict  It  as  a  punish- 
ment for  crimes.  Rather  than  kill  an  arbi- 
trary handful  uf  criminals  each  year,  the 
States  will  confine  theni  In  prison.  "The  State 
thereby  suffers  nothing  and  loses  no  power. 
The  purpose  of  punishment  Is  fulfilled,  crime 
Is  repressed  by  pen.altles  of  Jiist,  not  tor- 
menttng,  severity.  Its  repetition  is  prevented, 
and  hope  Is  given  for  the  reformation  of  the 
criminal."  Weeiris  v.  Uniled  States.  217  U.S. 
at  381. 

I  concur  in  the  Judgments  of  the  Court. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  The  Eighth  Amendment  provides:  "Exces- 
sive ball  shall  not  be  required,  nor  e>xesslve 
fines  Imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ments inflicted."  (Emphasis  added.)  The 
Cruel  and  Unusual  Punishments  Clause  is 
fully  applicable  to  the  States  through  the 
Due  Process  CUuse  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  Robinson  v  California,  370  U.S. 
660  (1962);  Gideon  v.  Wainuright.  372  U.S 
335,  342  (1963);  Malloy  v  Hogan,  378  U.8.  1, 
6  n.  6  (1964);  Pouell  v.  Texas.  392  US.  514 
(19<38). 

'  Henry  continued : 

"But  Congress  may  Introduce  the  practice 
of  the  civil  law,  in  preference  to  that  of  the 
common  law  They  may  Introduce  the  prac- 
tice of  France.  Spain,  and  Germany — of  tor- 
turing, to  extort  a  confession  of  the  crime. 
They  will  say  that  they  might  as  well  draw 
examples  from  those  countries  as  from  Great 
Britain,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  there  Is 
such  a  necessity  of  strengthening  the  arm 
of  government,  that  they  must  have  a  crimi- 
nal equity,  and  extort  confession  by  torture. 
In  order  to  punUh  with  still  more  relentless 
severity.  We  are  then  lost  and  undone."  3 
Elliot's  Debates  447-448  (2d  ed.  1876).  Al- 
though  these  remarks  have  been  cited  as 
evidence  that  the  FYamers  considered  only 
torturous  punishments  to  be  "cruel  and  un- 
usual," It  Is  obvious  that  Henry  was  referring 
to  the  tise  of  torture  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  cor.fessloiis  from  suspected  crimi- 
nals Indeed,  in  the  ensuing  colloquy,  see  n. 
3,  infra.  George  Mason  resp>onded  that  that 
use  of  torture  was  prohibited  by  the  right 
against  self-incrimination  contained  In  the 
Virginia  bill  of  rights. 

'  It  IS  significant  that  the  response  to 
Henry's  plea,  by  George  Nicholas,  was  simply 
that  a  BUI  of  Rights  would  be  Ineffective  as 
a  means  of  restraining  the  legislative  power 
to  prescribe  punishments:  "But  the  gentle- 
man says  that,  by  this  Constitution,  they 
have  power  to  make  laws  to  define  crimes  and 
prescribe  punishments;  and  that,  conse- 
quently we  are  not  free  from  torture.  ...  If 
we  had  no  security  against  torture  but  our 
(■Virginia]  declaration  of  rights,  we  might  b« 
tortured  tomorrow;  for  it  has  been  repeat- 
edly Infringed  and  diaregarded."  3  EUlofs 
Debates,  supra,  at  451. 


George  Mason  misinterpreted  Nicholas's  re- 
sponse to  Henry ; 

"Mr.  George  Mason  replied  that  the  worthy 
gentleman  was  mistaken  In  his  assertion  that 
the  [Virginia]  blU  of  rights  did  not  prohibit 
torture;  for  that  one  clause  expressly  pro- 
vided that  no  man  can  give  evidence  against 
himself;  and  that  the  worthy  gentleman  must 
know  that.  In  those  cotintrles  whore  torture 
is  used,  evidence  was  extorted  from  the  crim- 
inal himself.  Another  clause  of  the  bill  of 
rights  provided  that  no  cruel  and  tmusual 
punishments  shall  be  Inflicted;  therefore,  tor- 
ture was  Included  In  the  prohibition."  Id.,  at 
452. 

Nicholas  concluded  the  colloquy  by  m^iripg 
his  point  again; 

"Mr,  Nicholas  acknowledged  the  [Virginia] 
bill  of  rights  to  contain  that  prohibition,  and 
that  the  gentleman  was  right  with  respect 
to  the  practice  of  extorting  confession  from 
the  criminal  in  those  coimtrles  where  torture 
Is  used;  but  stUl  he  saw  no  sectirlty  arising 
from  the  bill  of  rights  as  separate  from  the 
Constitution,  for  that  It  had  been  frequently 
violated  with  Impvuilty."  Ibid. 
There  was  thus  no  denial  that  the  legislative 
power  should  be  restrained;  the  dispute  was 
whether  a  BUI  of  Rights  would  provide  a 
realistic  restraint.  The  Framers,  obviously, 
believed  It  would. 

•  We  have  not  been  referred  to  any  mention 
of  the  Cruel  and  Unusual  Punlshmenta 
Clause  In  the  debates  of  the  state  legislatures 
on  ratification  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

■  The  elided  portion  of  Liverniore's  remarks 
reads:  "What  Is  meant  by  the  terms  excessive 
bail?  Who  are  to  be  the  Judges?  What  Is 
understood  by  excessive  flues?  It  lies  with 
the  court  to  determine."  Since  Llvermore  did 
not  ask  similar  rhetorical  questions  about  the 
Cruel  and  Unusual  Punishments  Clause,  It  Is 
unclear  whether  he  Included  the  Clause  In 
his  objection  that  the  Eighth  Amendment 
"seems  to  i;ave  no  meaning  In  it." 

■'  Indeed,  the  first  federal  criminal  statute, 
euacted  by  the  First  Congress,  prescribed  39 
laahes  for  larceny  and  for  receiving  stolen 
goods,  and  one  hour  In  the  pillory  for  per- 
jury. Act  uf  April  30,  1790,  c.  9.  55  16-18,  1 
Stat.  116. 

•'Many  of  the  state  courts,  "feeling  cou- 
jtralned  thereto  by  the  iacideuces  of  history," 
Weerns  v.  United  Sta*cs,  217  U.S.  349,  376 
( 1910) .  were  apparently  taking  the  same  posi- 
tion. One  court  "expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  provision  did  not  apply  to  punishment 
by  'Xlue  or  Imprisonment  or  both,  but  such 
us  that  inflicted  at  the  whipping  post,  In  the 
pillory,  burning  at  the  stake,  breaking  on  the 
wheel,"  etc."  /bid.  Another  court  "said  that 
ordinarily  tlie  terms  Imply  suuiethiug  in- 
human ajid  barbarous,  torture  and  the  like. 

•  •  •  Other  cases  •  •  •  selected  certain  ty- 
rannical acts  of  the  English  raonarchs  as 
Illustrating  the  meaning  of  the  clause  and 
ihe  extent  of  Its  prohibition."  Id.,  at  368. 

^  The  Court  had  earlier  emphasized  this 
point  in  In  re  Kemmler,  136  U.S.  436  (1890). 
even  while  stating  the  narrow,  "historical" 
interpretation  of  the  Clatise: 

"This  (English)  Declaration  of  Rights  had 
reference  to  the  acts  of  the  exec-utive  and 
judicial  departments  of  the  government  of 
England;  but  the  language  In  question  as 
used  in  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  Intended  particularly  to  operate 
upon  the  legislature  of  the  State,  to  whose 
control  the  punishment  of  crime  was  almost 
wholly  confided.  So  that.  If  the  punishment 
preocrlbed  for  an  offense  against  the  laws  of 
the  State  were  manifestly  cruel  and  unusual, 

•  •  •  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  courts  to 
adjudge  such  penalties  to  be  within  the 
constitutional  prohibition.  And  we  think  this 
equally  true  of  the  [Clause],  in  Its  applica- 
tion to  Congress."  Id.,  at  446-447  (emphasis 
added) . 

"Indeed,  the  Court  In  Weems  refused  even 
to  comment  upon  some  decisions  from  state 
courts  because  they  were  "based  upon  sen- 


tences of  courts,  not  upon  the  constitutional 
validity  of  laws."  217  U.S.,  at  377. 

"The  Clause  "may  be  therefore  progres- 
sive, and  Is  not  fastened  to  the  obsolete  but 
may  acquire  meaning  as  public  opinion  be- 
comes enlightened  by  a  humane  Justice." 
Weems  v.  United  States,  217  U.S.,  at  378. 

"  "It  may  be  that  even  the  cruelty  of  pain 
is  not  omitted.  He  must  bear  a  chain  night  or 
day.  He  Is  condemned  to  painful  as  well  as 
hard  labor.  What  painful  labor  may  mean  we 
have  no  exact  measure.  It  must  be  something 
more  than  hard  labor.  It  may  be  hard  labor 
pressed  to  the  point  of  pair.." 

'^"Hls  prison  bars  and  chains  are  removed. 
It  Is  true,  after  twelve  years,  but  he  goes 
from  them  to  a  perpetual  limitation  of  his 
liberty.  He  Is  forever  kept  under  the  shadow 
of  his  crime,  forever  kept  within  voice  and 
view  of  the  criminal  magistrate,  not  being 
able  to  change  his  domicile  without  giving 
notice  to  the  'authority  immediately  in  charge 
of  his  surveillance,"  and  without  permission 
In  writing.  He  may  r.ot  seek,  even  In  other 
scenes  and  among  other  people,  to  retrieve  his 
fall  from  rectitude.  Even  that  hope  Is  taken 
from  him  and  he  Is  subject  to  tormenting 
regulations  that,  If  not  so  tangible  as  Iron 
bars  and  stone  walls,  oppress  as  much  by  their 
continuity,  and  deprive  of  essential  liberty." 

^  "This  punishment  Is  offensive  to  cardinal 
principles  for  which  the  Constitution  stands. 
It  subjects  the  Individual  to  a  fate  of  ever- 
increasing  fear  and  distress.  He  knows  not 
what  discriminations  may  be  established 
against  him,  what  proscriptions  may  be  di- 
rected against  him,  and  when  and  for  what 
cause  his  existence  in  his  native  land  may  be 
terminated.  He  may  be  subject  to  banish- 
ment, a  fate  universally  decried  by  civilized 
people.  He  Is  stateless,  a  condition  deplored 
In  the  International  community  of  democ- 
racies. It  Is  no  answer  to  suggest  that  al!  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  this  fate  may  not 
be  brought  to  bear  on  a  stateless  person.  The 
threat  makes  the  punishment  obnoxious." 
rrop  V  Dulles,  356  U.S.  86,  102  (1958).  Cf.  id., 
at  110-111  (  Br.ENN.\N,  J,  concurring  I  : 

"(I]t  can  be  supposed  that  the  conse- 
que.ices  of  greatest  weight.  In  terms  of  tiltl- 
mate  Impact  on  the  petitioner,  are  unknown 
and  unknowable.  Indeed,  In  truth,  he  may 
live  out  his  life  with  but  minor  Inconven- 
ience. .  .  .  Nevertheless  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  Impact  of  expatriation — especially 
where  statelessness  Is  the  upshot — may  be 
severe.  Expatriation,  in  this  respect,  consti- 
tutes an  especially  demoralizing  sanction. 
The  uncertainty,  and  the  consequent  psycho- 
logical hurt,  which  must  accompany  one  who 
becomes  an  outcast  In  his  own  land  must  be 
reckoned  a  substantial  factor  In  the  ultimate 
Judgment." 

"  '"It  is  cruel  In  its  excess  of  Imprisonment 
and  that  which  accompanies  and  follows  Im- 
prisonment. It  Is  unusual  In  Its  character.  Its 
punishments  come  under  the  condemnation 
of  the  bill  of  rights,  both  on  account  of  their 
degree  and  kind."  Weems  v.  United  States, 
217  U.S.,  at  377. 

'» "There  may  be  Involved  no  physical  mis- 
treatment, no  primitive  torture.  There  Is  In- 
stead the  total  destruction  of  the  Individual's 
status  in  organized  society.  It  Is  a  form  of 
punishment  more  primitive  than  torture,  for 
It  destroys  for  the  Individual  the  political 
existence  that  was  centuries  In  the  develop- 
ment. The  punishment  strips  the  citizen  of 
his  status  In  the  national  and  International 
ix)litlcal  community.  His  very  existence  is 
at  the  sufferance  of  the  country  In  which  he 
happens  to  And  himself.  While  any  one  coun- 
try may  accord  him  some  rights,  and  pre- 
sumably as  long  as  he  remained  In  this  coim- 
try  he  would  enjoy  the  limited  rights  of  an 
alien,  no  country  need  do  so  because  he  Is 
stateless.  Furthermore,  his  enjoyment  of  even 
the  limited  rights  of  an  alien  might  be  sub- 
ject to  termination  at  any  time  by  reason 
of  deportation.  In  short,  the  expatriate  has 
lost  the  right  to  have  rights."  Trop  v.  Dul- 
les, 366  U.S.,  at  101-102. 
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i«"The  phrase  In  our  Constitution  was 
taken  directly  from  the  English  Declaration 
of  Rights  of  1688  .  .  ."  rrop  v.  Dulles,  supra, 
at  100. 

'•The  specific  Incident  giving  rise  to  the 
provision  was  the  perjury  trial  of  Titus  Gates 
m  1685.  "None  of  the  punishments  Inflicted 
upon  Dates  amounted  to  tortiire.  ...  In  the 
context  of  the  Gates"  case,  'cruel  and  un- 
usual' seems  to  have  meant  a  severe  punish- 
ment unauthorized  by  statute  and  not  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  cotirt  to  Impose." 
Granuccl,  "Nor  Cruel  and  Unusual  Punish- 
ments Inflicted:"  The  Original  Meaning,  57 
Calif.  L.  Rev.  839,  859  (1969).  Thus,  "(tjhe 
irregularity  and  anomaly  of  Dates'  treatment 
was  extreme."  Goldberg  &  Dershowltz,  De- 
claring the  Death  Penalty  Unconstitutional, 
83  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1773,  1789  n.  74  (1970).  Al- 
though the  English  provision  was  Intended 
to  restrain  the  Judicial  and  executive  power, 
see  n.  8,  supra,  the  principle  Is,  of  course, 
fully  applicable  under  our  Clause,  which  Is 
primarily  a  restraint  upon  the  legislative 
power. 

'■  In  a  case  from  the  Philippines  Territory, 
the  Court  struck  down  a  punishment  that 
"iia[d]  no  fellow  In  American  legislation." 
Weems  v.  United  States,  217  U.S.,  at  377. 
After  examining  the  pur.ishments  imposed, 
under  both  United  States  and  Philippine  law, 
for  similar  as  well  as  more  serious  crimes,  id., 
at  380-381.  the  Court  declared  that  the  "con- 
trast" exhibit  (edj  a  difference  between 
unrestrained  power  and  that  which  Is  ex- 
ercised u.nder  the  spirit  of  constitutional  lim- 
itations formed  to  establish  Justice,"  id., 
at  381.  And  In  Trap  v.  Dulles,  supra,  in  which 
a  law  of  Congress  punishing  wartime  deser- 
tion by  expatriation  was  held  unconstitu- 
tional. It  was  emphasized  that  "[t)he  civil- 
ized nations  of  the  world  are  in  virtual  una- 
nimity that  statelessness  is  not  to  be  imposed 
as  punishment  for  crime."  Id.,  at  102.  'When 
a  severe  punishment  is  not  Inflicted  else- 
where, or  when  mere  serious  crimes  are 
punished  less  severely,  there  is  a  strong  in- 
ference that  the  State  is  exercising  arbitrary, 
"unrestrained  power." 

">  In  Weems  v.  United  States,  supra,  at  369- 
370,  the  Court  summarized  the  holding  of 
Wilkerson  v.  Utah  as  follows: 

"The  court  pointed  out  that  death  was  an 
usual  punishment  for  murder,  that  it  pre- 
vailed In  the  Territory  for  many  years,  and 
was  infiict-ed  by  shooting,  also  that  the  mode 
of  execution  was  usual  under  military  law. 
It  was  hence  concluded  that  it  was  not  for- 
bidden by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  cruel  or  unusual." 

*It  was  said  in  Trap  v.  Dulles,  supra,  at 
100  n.  32,  that  "(oln  the  few  occasions  this 
Court  has  had  to  consider  the  meaning  of 
the  [Clause],  precise  distinctions  between 
cruelty  and  unusualne.ss  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  drawn.  ...  If  the  word  'unusual'  Is  to 
have  any  meaning  apart  from  the  word 
'cruel,'  however,  the  meaning  should  be  the 
ordinary  one,  signifying  something  different 
from  that  which  is  generally  done."  There 
are  other  statements  In  prior  cases  indicat- 
ing that  the  word  'unusual'  has  a  distinct 
meaning: 

"We  perceive  nothing  .  .  .  unusual  in  this 
(punishment]."  Pervear  v.  The  Common- 
wealth 72  U.S.  (5  Wall.)  475.  480  (1867). 
".  . .  the  Judgment  of  mankind  would  be  that 
the  punishment  was  not  only  an  unusual  but 
a  cruel  one  .  .  ."  O'Niel  v.  Vermont,  144  U.S. 
323,  340  (1892)  (Field,  J.,  dissenting).  "It  is 
unusual  in  its  character."  Weems  v.  United 
States,  supra,  at  377.  "And  the  punishment 
Inflicted  ...  Is  certainly  unusual."  United 
States  ex  rel.  Milwaukee  Social  Democratic 
Pub.  Co.  V.  Burl'.son,  255  U.S.  407,  430  (1921) 
iBrandeis,  J.,  dissenting).  "The  punishment 
inflicted  Is  not  only  unusual  in  character: 
it  Is, .  so  far  as  known,  unprecedented  In 
American  legal  history."  Id.,  at  435.  "Tliere 
Is  no  precedent  for  It.  What  then  Is  it,  if  It 
be  not  cruel,  unusual  and  unla'wful?"  Lou- 


isiana ex  rel.  Francis  v.  Resweber,  329  U.S. 
459,  479  (1947)  (Burton  J.,  dissenting).  "To 
be  s\;re,  imprisonment  for  ninety  days  Is  not, 
la  the  abstract,  a  punishment  that  Is  either 
cruel  or  unusual."  Robinson  v.  California, 
370  U.S.,  at  667. 

It  Is  fair  to  conclude  from  these  state- 
ments that  "[w]hether  the  word  'unusual' 
has  any  qualitative  meaning  different  from 
'cruel'  is  not  clear."  Trap  v.  Dulles,  supra,  at 
100  n.  32.  The  question,  In  any  event.  Is  of 
minor  significance;  this  Court  has  never  at- 
tempted to  explicate  the  meaning  of  the 
Clause  simply  by  parsing  Its  words. 

'"■  The  danger  of  subjective  Judgment  Is 
acute  if  the  question  posed  Is  whether  a 
punishment  "shocks  the  most  fundamental 
instincts  of  civilized  man,"  Louisiana  ex  rel. 
Francis  v.  Resweber.  supra,  at  473  (Burton, 
J.,  dissenting) ,  or  whether  "any  man  of  right 
feeling  and  heart  can  refrain  from  shudder- 
ing," O'Neil  v.  Vermont,  supra,  at  340  (Field, 
J.,  dissenting),  or  whether  "a  cry  of  horror 
would  rise  from  every  civilized  and  Christian 
community  of  the  country,"  ibid.  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter's  separate  opinion  in  Louisiana 
ex  rel.  Francis  v.  Resiveber,  supra.  Is  instruc- 
tive. He  warned  "against  finding  In  personal 
disapproval  a  reflection  of  more  or  less  pre- 
vailing condemnation"  and  against  "enforc- 
ing .  .  .  private  vlew[s|  rather  than  that 
consensus  of  society's  opinion  which,  for  pur- 
poses of  dvie  process.  Is  the  standard  en- 
joined by  the  Constitution."  Id  ,  at  471.  His 
conclusions  were  r.s  follows :  "I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  (the  State's  procedure] 
offends  a  principle  of  Justice  'rooted  in  the 
traditions  and  conscience  of  our  people.'  " 
Id.,  at  470.  "...  I  cannot  say  that  It  would 
be  'repugnant  to  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind.' "  Id.,  at  471.  Yet  nowhere  in  the  opin- 
ion Is  there  any  explanation  of  how  he  ar- 
rived at  those  conclusions. 

"Cf.  Louisiana  ex  rel.  Francis  v.  Resiceber, 
supra,  at  463;  "The  traditional  human.lty  of 
modern  Anglo-American  law  forbids  the  in- 
fliction of  unnecessary  pain  In  the  execution 
of  the  death  sentence." 

•'It  may.  In  fact,  have  appeared  earlier.  In 
Pervear  v.  The  Covimonwenlth,  72  U.S.,  at 
480,  the  Court  stated ; 

"We  perceive  nothing  excessive,  or  cruel, 
or  unusual  In  this  [punlshment(.  Tlie  ob- 
ject of  the  law  was  to  protect  the  community 
against  the  manifold  evils  of  in. temperance. 
Tlie  mode  adopted,  of  prohibiting  under 
penalties  the  sale  and  keeping  for  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  with'jut  license,  is  the 
u.sual  mode  adopted  in  many,  perhaps,  all  of 
the  States.  It  is  wholly  within  the  discretion 
of  State  legislatures."  This  discussion  sug- 
gests that  the  Court  viewed  the  punishment 
as  reasonably  related  to  the  purposes  for 
which  It  was  inflicted. 

»^  Mr.  Justice  Field  apparently  based  his 
conclusion  upon  an  Intuitive  sense  that  the 
punishment  was  disproportionate  to  the 
criminal's  moral  guilt,  although  he  also  ob- 
served that  "the  punishment  was  greatly  be- 
yond anything  required  by  any  humane  law 
for  the  offences,"  O'Neil  v,  Vermont.  144  U.  S., 
at  340.  Cf.  Trop  v.  Dulles,  356  U.  S.,  at  99: 
"Since  wartime  desertion  Is  punishable  by 
death,  there  can  be  no  argument  that  the 
penalty  of  denationalization  Is  excessive  In 
relation  to  the  gravity  of  the  crime." 

"^-''The  State  thereby  suffers  nothing  and 
loses  no  power.  The  purpose  of  punishment  is 
fulfilled,  crime  Is  repressed  by  penalties  of 
just,  not  tormenting  severity,  its  repetition 
is  prevented,  and  hope  Is  given  for  the 
refc>miatlon  of  the  criminal."  Weems  v 
United  States.  217  U.  S.,  at  381. 

*' The  principle  that  a  severe  piinlshment 
must  not  be  excessive  does  not,  of  course. 
m:'an  that  a  severe  pu!ilshment  is  constitu- 
tional merely  because  it  is  necessary.  A  State 
could  not  now.  for  example.  Inflict  a  punish- 
ment condemned  by  history,  for  any  such 
punishment,  no  matter  how  necessary,  would 
be   Intolerably   offensive   to   human   dignity. 


The  point  Is  simply  that  the  unnecessary  in- 
fliction of  suffering  Is  also  offensive  to  human 
dignity. 

••  The  Fifth  Amendment  provides:  "No  per- 
son shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or 
otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a 
presentment  or  Indictment  of  a  Grand 
Jury  .  .  .  ;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject 
for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice  put  in  Jeop- 
ardy of  life  or  limb;  .  .  .  nor  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law  ..."  (Emphasis  added.) 

'^  No  one,  oi  course,  now  contends  that  the 
reference  In  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  "Jeop- 
ardy of  .  .  .  limb"  provides  perpetual  con- 
stitutional sanction  for  such  corporal  punish- 
ments as  branding  and  earcropplng,  which 
were  common  punishments  when  the  Bill  of 
Rights  was  adopted.  But  cf.  n.  29,  infra.  As 
the  California  Supreme  Court  pointed  out 
with  respect  to  the  California  Constitution: 
"The  Constitution  expressly  proscribes  cruel 
or  unusual  punishments.  It  would  be  mere 
speculation  and  conjecture  to  ascribe  to  the 
framers  an  intent  to  exempt  capital  punish- 
ment from  the  compass  of  that  provision 
solely  because  at  a  time  when  the  death 
penalty  was  commonly  accepted  they  pro- 
vided elsewhere  in  the  Constitution  for  spe- 
cial safeguards  in  Its  application."  People  v. 
Anderson.  G  Cal.  3d  628,  639,  493  P.  2d  880, 
887,  100  Cal.  Rptr.  152,  159  (1972), 

-•»Cf.  McGautha  v.  California,  402  VS.  183, 
22a  (1971)    (separate  opinion  of  Black.  J.)  : 

"The  [Clause!  forbiiis  'cruel  and  unusual 
punishments.'  In  my  view,  these  words  can- 
not be  read  to  outlaw  capital  punishment 
because  that  penalty  was  in  common  use  and 
authorized  by  law  here  and  in  the  countries 
from  which  our  ancestors  came  at  the  time 
the  [Clause]  was  adopted.  It  is  Inconceiv- 
able to  me  that  the  framers  intended  to  end 
capital  punishment  by  the    [Clause)." 

Under  this  view,  of  course,  any  punish- 
ment that  was  in  common  tise  In  1791  Is  for- 
ever exempt  from  the  Clatise. 

="  The  Court  expressly  noted  that  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  punishment  Itself  was 
not  challenged.  Wilkerson  v.  Utah,  99  U.S. 
130,  136-137  11878).  Indeed.  It  may  be  that 
the  only  contention  made  was  that.  In  the 
absence  of  statutory  sanction,  the  sentencing 
"court  possessed  no  authority  to  prescribe 
the  mode  of  e.xecution."  Id.,  at  137. 

"  Cf.  McElvaine  v.  Brush,  142  U.S.  155,  158- 
159  (189)  : 

"We  held  in  the  case  cf  Kemmier  .  .  . 
that  as  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  had  determined  that  (electrocution) 
did  not  Inflict  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment, and  its  c'ltirts  had  sustained  that  de- 
termination, we  were  unable  to  perceive  that 
the  State  had  thereby  abridged  the  privileges 
or  immunities  of  petitioner  or  deprived  him 
of  due  process  of  law." 

■"^  It  was  also  asserted  that  the  Constitu- 
tion prohibits  "cruelty  Inherent  In  the  meth- 
od of  punishment,"  but  does  not  prohibit 
"the  necessary  suffering  involved  In  any 
method  employed  to  extinguish  life  humane- 
ly."  329  U.S.,  at  464,  No  authority  was  cited 
for  this  assertion,  and  In  any  event,  the  dis- 
tinction drawn  appears  to  be  meaningless. 

"  In  a  nondeath  case,  Trop  v.  Dulles,  356 
U.S.  86  (1958),  it  was  said  that  "in  a  day 
when  It  Is  still  widely  accepted,  (death) 
cannot  be  said  to  vloiat-e  the  constitutional 
concept  of  cruelty,"  Id.,  at  99  (emphasis 
added) .  This  statement,  of  course,  left  open 
the  future  constitutionality  of  the  punish- 
ment. 

•A  "That  life  Is  at  stake  Is  of  course  another 
Important  factor  in  creating  the  extraordi- 
nary situation.  The  difference  between  capi- 
tal and  noncapital  offenses  is  the  basis  oi 
differentiation  In  law  In  diverse  ways  In 
which  the  distinction  becomes  relevant." 
Williams  V.  Georgia.  349  U.S.  375,  391  (1965) 
(Frankfurter.  J.).  '"When  the  penalty  is 
death,  we.  like  state  court  judges,  are  tempt- 
ed to  strain  the  evidence  and  even.  In  close 
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cases,  the  law  In  order  to  give  a  doubtl'ully 
coudemned  man  another  chance."  Stein  v. 
New  York,  346  U.S.  156.  196  11953;  (Jack- 
son, J.).  "In  death  cases  doubts  such  as 
those  presented  here  should  be  resolved  In 
favor  of  the  accused."  Andrea  v.  United 
States.  333  U.S.  740,  762  (1948)  (Reed.  J.). 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan  expressed  the  point 
strongly;  "I  do  not  concede  that  whatever 
process  Is  'due'  an  offender  faced  with  a  fine 
or  a  prison  sentence  necesseu-Uy  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  the  Constitution  in  a  capital 
caae.  The  dlstUaction  la  by  no  means  novel, 
.  .  .  nor  is  it  negligible,  being  literally  that 
between  life  and  death."  Reid  v.  Covert,  354 
U£.  1,  77  (1957)  (concurring  opinion).  And, 
of  course,  for  many  years  this  Court  distin- 
guished death  cases  from  all  others  for  pur- 
poses of  the  constitutional  right  to  counsel. 
See  PoweU  v  Alabama,  287  U.S.  45  (1932); 
Betts  v.  Brady,  316  VB.  455  (1942);  Bute  v. 
Illinois,  333  U.S.  640  (1948). 

I-  See  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on 
Capital  Punishment  1949-1953.  at  246-273 
(1953);  Heanngs  before  a  Subcoumilttee  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Conamlttee  on  S.  1760, 
90th  Cong.  2d  Sess..  19-21  (1970)  (testi- 
mony of  Clinton  Duffy);  H.  Barnes  &  N. 
Teeters,  New  Horizons  In  Criminology  306- 
309  (ad  ed.  1959);  C.  Chessman,  Trial  by  Or- 
deal 195-202  (1955);  M.  DlSalle,  The  Power 
of  Life  and  Dea'.h  84-85  (1965);  C.  Duffy,  88 
Men  and  2  Women  13-14  (1962);  B.  Eahel- 
man.  Death  Row  Chaplain  26-29.  101-104, 
159-164  (1962);  R.  Hammer.  Between  Life 
and  Death  208-212  (1969);  K.  Lamott, 
Chronicles  of  San  Quentln  228-231  (1961); 
L.  Lawes.  Life  and  Death  In  Sing  Sing  170- 
171  1 1928);  Rubin,  The  Supreme  Court, 
Cruel  and  Unusual  Punishment,  and  the 
Death  Penalty,  15  Crime  &  Delinquency  121. 
128-129  (1969),  Comment,  The  Death  Penal- 
ty Cases,  56  Calif.  L.  Rev.  1268.  1338-1341 
(1968);  Brief  arnici  curiae  filed  by  James  V. 
Bennett.  Clinton  T.  Duffy.  Robert  G.  Sarver, 
Harry  C.  Tlnsley.  and  Lawrence  E  'Wilson, 
at  12-14. 

"See  H.  Barnes  &  N.  Teeters,  New  Horizons 
In  Criminology  309-311  (3ded.  1959);  Camus, 
Reflections  on  the  Guillotine,  in  A.  Camus, 
Resistance.  Rebellion,  and  Death  131,  151- 
156  (1960):  C.  Duffy.  88  Men  and  2  Women 
68-70,  254  1 1962  I :  R.  Hammer.  Between  Life 
and  Death  222-235.  244-250.  269-272  (1969); 
S.  Rubin.  The  Law  of  Criminal  Correction 
340  (1963):  Bluestoue  <fe  McGahee.  Reaction 
to  E.xtreme  Stress:  Impending  Death  by  Ex- 
ecution. 119  Amer.  J.  F*sychlatry  393  (1962); 
Gottlieb.  Capital  Punishment,  15  Crime  and 
Delinquency  1.  8-10  (1969);  West.  Medicine 
and  Capital  Punishment.  In  Hearings  before 
a  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  S.  1760.  90th  Cong..  2d  Bess..  124 
(1970);  Ziferstein.  Crime  and  Punishment, 
The  Center  Magazine  84  (Jan.  1968);  Com- 
ment. The  Death  Penalty  Cases.  56  Calif.  L. 
Rev.  1268.  1342  (1968);  Note,  MenUl  Suffer- 
ing under  Sentence  of  Death.  57  Iowa  L.  Rev. 
814  (1972). 

^  The  Stat*,  of  course,  does  not  purposely 
impose  the  lengthy  waiting  pericxl  In  order 
to  Inflict  further  suffering.  The  impact  upon 
the  individual  is  not  the  less  severe  on  that 
account.  It  Is  no  answer  to  assert  that  long 
delays  exist  only  because  condemned  crimi- 
nals avail  themselves  of  their  full  panoply  of 
legal  rights.  The  right  not  to  be  subjected 
to  Inhuman  treatment  cannot,  of  course,  be 
played  off  against  the  right  to  pursue  due 
process  of  law.  but.  apart  from  that,  the  plain 
truth  IS  that  it  Is  society  that  demands,  even 
against  the  wUhes  of  the  criminal,  that  all 
legal  avenues  be  explored  before  the  execu- 
tion is  finally  carried  out. 

*''  It  waa  recognized  In  Trop  Itself  that  ex- 
patriation is  a  ■punishment  short  of  death." 
356  U.S.,  at  99  Death,  however,  was  dis- 
tinguished on  the  ground  that  it  was  "still 
widely  accepted"  Ibid. 

"Stephen,  Capital  Punl.shments.  69  Fras- 
er's  Magazine  753.  763  (1864). 


"'From  1930  to  1939:  155,  153,  140,  160,  168, 
199.  195,  147,  190,  160.  Prom  1940  to  1049: 
124,  123.  147.  131.  120,  117,  131,  153,  119,  119. 
From  1950  to  1959:  82,  105,  83,  62,  81,  76.  65, 
65,  49,  49.  From  1960  to  1967:  56,  42,  47,  21, 
15,  7,  1,  2.  National  Prisoner  Statistics  No. 
46,  Capital  Punishment  1930-1970,  at  8  (Au- 
gust 1971).  The  last  execution  In  the  United 
States  took  place  on  June  2,  1967.  Id.,  at  4. 
*'  1961—140;  1962—103;  1963—93;  1964 — 
1965 — 19;  1966—17;  1967—13;  1968—16; 
1969 — 20;  1970—29.  National  Prisoner  SU- 
tlstlcs,  supra,  a.  40,  at  9. 

^  Commutations  averaged  about  18  per 
year.  1961—17;  1962—27;  1963—16;  1964 — 
9;  1965 — 19;  1966—17;  1967—13;  1968 — 16; 
1969 — 20;  1970 — 29.  National  Prisoner  SU- 
Tistlcs,  supra,  n.  40,  at  9. 

"  Transfers  to  mental  institutions  averaged 
about  three  per  year,  1961 — 3;  1962 — 4; 
1963—1;  1964—3;  1965 — 4;  1966 — 3;  1967—3; 
19(j8— 2;  1969 — 1;  1970 — 5.  National  Prisoner 
Statistics,  supra,  u.  40,  at  9. 

"  These  four  methods  of  disposition  aver- 
aged about  44  per  year.  1961 — 31,  1962 — 30; 
1963 — 32;  1964 — 58;  1965 — 39;  1966 — 33; 
1967-53;  1968—59;  1969 — 64;  1970 — 42.  Na- 
tlonal  Prisoner  Statistics,  supra,  n.  40,  at  9, 
Specific  figures  are  available  starting  with 
1967.  Resentences:  1967—7;  1968 — 18;  1969 — 
12;  1970 — 14.  Grants  of  new  trials  and  orders 
for  resentencing:  1967 — 31;  1968 — 21;  1969 — 
13;  1970 — 9.  Dismissals  of  indictments  and 
reversals  of  convictions:  1967 — 12;  1968 — 19; 
1969—33;  1970—17.  Deaths  by  suicide  and 
natural  causes:  1967 — 2;  1968 — 1;  1969 — 5; 
1970—2.  National  Prisoner  SUtistlcs  No.  42. 
Executions  1930-1967,  at  13  (June  1968);  Na- 
tional Prisoner  Statistics  No.  45,  Capital  Pun- 
ishment 1930-1968,  at  12  (Avjigust  1969); 
National  Prisoner  Statistics,  supra,  n.  40,  at 
14-15. 

♦■"•  National  Prisoner  Statistics,  supra,  n.  40, 
at  9. 

"During  that  10-year  period,  1,177  prison- 
ers entered  death  row,  including  120  who 
were  returned  following  new  trials  or  treat- 
ment at  mental  Institutions.  There  were 
653  dispositions  other  than  by  execution, 
leaving  524  prisoners  who  might  have  been 
executed,  of  whom  135  actually  were.  Na- 
tional F>risoner  Statistics,  supra,  n.  40,  at  9. 
"  National  Prisoner  Statistics,  supra,  n. 
40,  at  8. 

"The  victim  surprised  Furman  In  the  act 
of  burglarizing  the  victim's  home  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night.  While  escaping,  Purman 
killed  the  victim  with  one  pistol  shot  fired 
through  the  closed  kitchen  door  from  the 
outside.  At  the  trial,  Purman  gave  his  version 
of  the  kUling: 

"They  got  me  charged  with  murder  and 
I  admit.  I  admit  going  to  these  folks'  home 
and  they  did  caught  me  in  there  and  I  was 
coming  back  out.  backing  up  and  there  was 
a  wire  down  there  on  the  floor.  I  was  coming 
out  backwards  and  fell  back  and  I  didn't 
intend  to  kUl  nobody.  I  didn't  know  they 
was  behind  the  door.  The  gun  went  off  and 
I  didn't  know  nothing  about  no  murder  untU 
they  arrested  me,  and  when  the  gun  went 
off  I  was  down  on  the  floor  and  I  got  up  and 
ran.  That's  all  to  it."  App.  54-55. 

The  Georgia  Supreme  Court  accepted  that 
version; 

"The  admission  In  open  court  by  the  ac- 
cused .  .  that  during  the  period  In  which  he 
was  Involved  in  the  commission  of  a  criminal 
act  at  the  home  of  the  deceased,  he  acciden- 
tally tripped  over  a  wire  In  leaving  the  prem- 
ises causing  the  gun  to  go  off,  together  with 
other  facts  and  circumstances  surrounding 
the  death  of  the  deceased  by  violent  means, 
was  sufficient  to  support  the  verdict  of  guilty 
of  murder.  .  .  ."  Furman  v.  State,  225  Ga. 
253,  254.  167  S.  E.  2d  628,  629   (1969). 

About  Purman  himself,  the  jury  knew  only 
that  he  was  black  and  that,  according  to  his 
statement  at  trial,  he  was  26  years  old  and 
worked  at  "Superior  Upholstery."  App.  54. 
It  took  the  Jury  one  hour  and  36  minutes  to 


return  a  verdict  of  guilt  and  a  sentence  of 
death.  Id.,  at  64-d6. 

"T.  SelUn.  The  Death  Penalty,  A  Report 
for  the  Model  Penal  Code  Project  of  tha 
American  Law  Institute  15  (1959). 

">  Eight  States  still  employ  hanging  as  the 
method  of  execution,  and  one,  Utah,  also  em- 
ploys shooting.  These  nine  Ettates  have  ac- 
counted for  less  than  3%  of  the  executions 
In  the  United  States  since  1930.  National 
Prisoner  Statistics,  supra,  n.  40.  at  lO-U. 

"  National  Prisoner  Statistics,  supra,  n  40 
at  8. 

«2  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Iowa,  Maine,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Oregon,  West  Virginia,  and  Wis- 
consin have  abolished  death  as  a  punish- 
ment for  crimes.  National  Prisoner  Statistics, 
supra,  n.  40,  at  50.  In  addition,  the  California 
Supreme  <3ourt  held  the  punishment  uncon- 
stitutional under  the  state  counterpart  of 
the  Cruel  and  Unusual  Punishments  Clause. 
People  V.  Anderson,  6  Cal.  3d  628,  493  P.  2d 
880,  100  Cal.  Rptr.  152  (1972) . 

<"New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont  have  almost 
totally  abolished  death  as  a  punishment  for 
crimes.  National  Prisoner  Statistics,  supra, 
n.  40,  at  50.  Indeed,  these  flve  States  might 
well  be  considered  de  facto  abolition  States. 
North  Dakota  and  Rhode  Island,  which  re- 
stricted the  punisliment  In  1915  and  1852 
respectively,  have  not  carried  out  an  execu- 
tion since  at  least  1930,  id.,  at  10;  nor  have 
there  been  any  executions  in  New  York, 
Vermont,  or  New  Mexico  since  they  restricted 
the  punisliment  in  1965,  1965.  and  1969  re- 
spectively, id.,  at  10-11.  As  of  January  1,  1971, 
none  of  the  flve  States  had  even  a  single  pris- 
oner under  sentence  of  death.  Id  ,  at  18-19. 

In  addition,  six  States,  while  retaining  the 
punishment  on  the  books  in  generally  appli- 
cable form,  have  made  virtually  no  use  of  it. 
Since  1930,  Idaho,  Montema,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming 
have  carried  out  a  total  of  22  executions.  Id., 
at  10-11.  As  of  January  1,  1971.  these  six 
States  had  a  total  of  three  prisoners  under 
sentences  of  death.  Id.,  at  18-19.  Hence,  as- 
smning  25  executions  m  42  years,  each  State 
averaged  about  one  execution  every  10  years. 

^  There  Is  also  the  more  limited  argument 
that  death  is  a  necessary  punishment  when 
criminals  are  already  serving  or  subject  to  a 
sentence  of  life  imprisonment.  If  the  only 
punishment  available  is  further  imprison- 
ment, it  is  said,  those  criminals  will  have 
nothing  to  lose  by  committing  further 
crimes,  and  accordingly  the  throat  of  death 
is  the  sole  deterrent.  But  "life"  imprison- 
ment is  a  misnomer  today.  Rarely,  if  ever,  do 
crimes  carry  a  mandatory  life  sentence  with- 
out possibility  of  parole.  That  possibUity  en- 
sures that  criminals  do  not  reach  the  point 
where  further  crimes  are  free  of  conse- 
quences. Moreover,  if  this  argument  is  sim- 
ply an  assertion  that  the  threat  of  death  is 
a  more  effective  deterrent  than  the  threat 
of  increased  imprisonment  by  denial  of  re- 
lease on  parole,  then,  as  noted  above,  there  Is 
simply  no  evidence  to  support  It. 


Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  Concurring 
The  penalty  of  death  differs  from  all  other 
forms  of  criminal  punishment,  not  in  de- 
gree but  In  kind.  It  is  unique  in  Its  total  ir- 
revocability. It  is  unique  in  Its  rejection 
of  rehabilitation  of  the  convict  as  a  basic 
purpose  of  criminal  justice.  And  it  is  unique, 
finally.  In  Its  absolute  renunciation  of  all 
that  Is  embodied  In  our  concept  of  humanity 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  at  least  two 
of  my  Brothers  have  concluded  that  the 
infliction  of  the  death  penalty  Is  constitu- 
tionally Impermissible  In  all  circumstances 
tmder  the  Eighth  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments. Their  case  is  a  strong  one.  But  I 
find  It  unnecessary  to  reach  the  ultimate 
question  they  would  decide.  See  Ashw.ander 
v.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  397  U.S.  288. 
347  (Brandels,  J.,  concurring). 
The  opinions  of  other  Justices  today  have 
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set  out  in  admirable  and  thorotigh  detail  the 
origins  and  Judicial  history  of  the  Eighth 
Amendment's  guarantee  against  the  Inflic- 
tion of  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  ■  and 
the  origin  and  judicial  history  of  capital 
punishment.'  There  Is  thus  no  need  for  me 
to  review  the  historical  materials  here,  and 
what  I  have  to  say  can,  therefore,  be  briefly 
stated. 

Legislattires — state  and  federal— have 
sometimes  specified  that  the  penalty  of  death 
shall  be  the  mandatory  punishment  for 
every  person  convicted  of  engaging  In  cer- 
tain designated  criminal  conduct.  Congre.-s. 
for  example,  has  provided  that  anyone  con- 
victed of  acting  as  a  spy  for  the  enemy  In 
time  of  war  shall  be  put  to  death.'  The 
Eh(xle  Island  Legislature  has  ordained  the 
death  penalty  for  a  life  term  prisoner  who 
commits  murder.*  Massachusetts  has  passed 
a  law  Imposing  the  death  penalty  upon  any- 
one convicted  of  murder  in  the  commission 
of  a  forcible  rape.'  An  Ohio  law  imposes  the 
mandatory  penalty  of  death  upon  the  assas- 
sin of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Governor  of  a  State.* 

If  we  were  reviewing  death  sentences  Im- 
posed under  these  or  similar  laws,  we  would 
be  faced  with  the  need  to  decide  whether 
capital  punishment  Is  unconstitutional  for 
all  crimes  and  under  all  circumstances.  We 
would  need  to  decide  whether  a  legislature- 
state  or  federal — could  constitutionally  de- 
termine that  certain  criminal  conduct  Is  so 
atrocious  that  society's  Interest  In  deter- 
rence and  retribution  wholly  outweighs  any 
considerations  of  reform  or  rehabilitation  of 
the  perpetrator,  and  that,  desplt.e  the  In- 
conclusive empirical  evidence,'  only  the  au- 
tomatic penalty  of  death  will  provide  maxi- 
mum deterrence. 

On  that  score  I  would  say  only  that  T 
cannot  agree  that  retribution  Is  a  consti- 
tutionally Impermissible  Ingredient  In  the 
Imposition  of  punishment.  The  Instinct  for 
retribution  is  part  of  the  nature  of  man, 
and  channeling  that  instinct  In  the  admin- 
istration of  criminal  justice  serves  an  Im- 
portant purpose  In  promoting  the  stability 
of  a  society  governed  by  law.  When  people 
begin  to  believe  that  organized  society  Is 
un'wllllng  or  unable  to  Impose  upon  criminal 
offenders  the  punishment  they  "deserve," 
then  there  are  sown  the  seeds  of  anarchy — 
of  self-help,  vigilante  justice,  and  lynch  law. 

The  constitutionality  of  capital  punish- 
ment In  the  abstract  Is  not.  however,  before 
us  In  these  cases.  For  the  Georgia  and  Texas 
legl?laturP3  have  not  provided  that  the  death 
penalty  shall  be  Imposed  upon  all  those  who 
are  found  guilty  of  forcible  rape  "  And  the 
Georgia  Legislature  has  not  ordained  that 
death  shall  be  the  automatic  punishment 
for  murder.'  In  a  word,  neither  State  has 
made  a  legislative  determination  that 
forcible  rape  and  murder  can  be  deterred 
only  by  Imposing  the  penalty  of  death  upon 
all  who  perpetrate  these  offenses.  As  Mb 
JusncE  W^HiTE  so  tellingly  puts  It.  the  "leg- 
islative will  Is  not  frustrated  If  the  penalty 
Is  never  imposed."  Ante.  p.  — . 

Instead,  the  death  sentences  now  before 
us  are  the  product  of  a  legal  system  that 
brings  them,  I  believe,  within  the  very  c«re 
of  the  Eighth  Amendment's  guarantee 
against  cruel  and  unusual  punishments,  a 
guarantee  applicable  against  the  States 
through  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Robin- 
son V.  California.  370  U.S.  660.  In  the 
first  place.  It  Is  clear  that  these  sentences  are 
"cruel"  In  the  sen-se  that  they  excessively 
go  beyond,  not  in  degree  but  In  kind,  the 
punishments  that  the  state  legislatures  have 
determined  to  be  necessary.  Weems  v.  United 
States.  217  U.S.  349.  In  the  second  place,  It 
la  equally  clear  that  these  .sentences  are  "un- 
usual" in  the  sense  that  the  penalty  of  death 
Is  Infrequently  Imposed  for  murder,  and  that 
Its  Imposition  for  rape  Is  extraordinarily 
rare.i"  But  I  do  not  rest  my  conclusion  upon' 
these  two  profKDstlons  alone. 


These  death  sentences  are  cruel  and  un- 
usual In  the  same  way  that  being  struck  by 
lighting  Is  cruel  and  unusual.  For.  of  all  the 
pteople  convicted  of  rapes  and  murders  in 
1967  and  1968."  many  just  as  a  reprehensible 
as  these,  the  petitioners  are  among  a  capri- 
ciously selected  random  handful  upon  whom 
the  sentence  of  death  has  In  fact  been  im- 
posed --  My  concurring  Brothers  have  demon- 
strated that,  if  any  basis  can  be  discerned 
for  the  selection  of  these  few  to  be  sentenced 
to  die.  it  is  the  constltxUlonallv  Impermis- 
sible basts  of  race."  See  McLaughlin  v.  Flor- 
ida, 370  U.S.  184.  But  racial  discrimination 
has  not  been  proved."  and  I  put  It  t<i  one 
side.  I  simply  conclude  that  the  Eighth  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments  cannot  tolerate  the 
Infliction  of  a  sentence  of  death  tinder  leeal 
systems  that  permit  this  unique  penalty  to 
be  so  wantonly  and  so  freakishly  Imposed. 

For  these  reasons  I  concur  in  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Court. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  See  dissenting  opinion  of  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice, post,  at  2-5;  cor.currlng  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  DoucL.^s,  ante,  at  3-5;  concurring 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Brennan,  anfe,  at  2- 
13;  concurring  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Mar- 
shall, post,  at  3-16;  dissenting  opinion  of 
Mr.  Justice  Blackmun,  post,  at  2-5;  dissent- 
ing opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Powell,  poi-f,  at 
8  14. 

'  See  dissenting  opinion  of  The  CniEr  Jus- 
tice, post,  at  6-7;  concurring  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Brennan,  ante,  at  26-29;  concurring 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Marshall,  posf ,  at  20- 
29;  dissenting  opinion  of  Mb.  Justice  Powell, 
post,  at  8-11. 

'  lOU.S.C.  5  906. 

'  3  General  La-As  of  Rhode  Island  §  11-23-2 

'Massachusetts  General  Laws,  c' 265,  |  2. 

"Ohio  Revised  Code,  Tit.  29,  55  2901.09  and 
2901.10. 

'Many  statistical  studies — comparing 
crime  rates  In  jurisdiction  with  and  with- 
out capital  punishment  and  in  jurisdictions 
before  and  after  abolition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment— have  Indicated  that  there  Is  little. 
If  any,  measurable  deterrent  effect.  See  Tlie 
Death  Penalty  In  America  258-332  (H.  Bedau 
ed.  1964).  There  remains  uncertainty,  how- 
ever, because  of  the  dlfflciilty  of  identifying 
and  holding  constant  all  other  relevant  vari- 
ables. See  Comment,  TTie  Death  Penaltv 
Cases.  56  Calif.  Law  Review  1268.  1275-1292. 
See  also  dissenting  opinion  of  The  Chief 
JrsTicE,  post,  at  21-22;  concurring  opinion 
of  Mr.  Justice  Marshall,  post,  at  34—42. 

'  Georgia  law  at  the  time  of  the  convic- 
tion and  sentencing  of  the  petitioner  In  No. 
69-5030.  left  the  Jury  a  choice  between  the 
death  penalty,  life  Imprisonment  or  "Im- 
prisonment and  labor  in  the  penitentiary 
for  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than 
20  years."  Oa.  Code  Ann.  ?  26-1302  (Supp. 
1971)  (effective  prior  to  July  1,  1969).  The 
current  Georgia  provision  for  the  punish- 
ment of  forcible  rape  continues  to  leave 
the  same  broad  sentencing  leeway.  Ga.  Crlm. 
Code  26-2001  (Supp.  1971)  (effective  July  1, 
1969).  Texas  law,  under  which  the  peti- 
tioner In.  69-5031  was  sentenced,  provides 
that  a  "person  guilty  of  rap>e  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  death  or  by  confinement  In  the 
penitentiary  for  life,  or  any  term  of  years 
not  less  than  flve."  Texas  Penal  Code  Ann., 
Art.    1189. 

» Georgia  law,  under  which  the  petitioner 
In  No.  69-5003,  was  sentenced,  left  the  Jury 
a  choice  between  the  death  penalty  and 
life  Imprisonment.  Ga.  Code  Ann.  ?  26-1005 
(effective  prior  to  July  1,  1969).  Current 
Georgia  law  provides  for  similar  sentencing 
leeway.  Qa.  Crlm.  Code  ?  26-1101  (effective 
July  1,  1969). 

'"  See  dissenting  opinion  of  The  Chtcf 
Justice,  post,  at  13  n.  11;  concurring  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Justice  Brennan,  ante,  at  35-37 

"  Petitioner  Branch  was  sentenced  to 
death  In  a  Texas  court  on  July  26,  1967. 
Petitioner  Furman  was  sentenced  to  death 


in  a  Georgia  court  on  September  20.  1968 
Petitioner  Jackson  was  sentenced  to  death 
in  a  Georgia  court  on  December  10,  1968. 

1-  A  former  United  States  Attorney  General 
has  testified  before  the  Congress  that  only 
a  "small  and  capricious  selection  of  offend- 
ers have  been  put  to  death.  Most  persons 
convicted  of  the  same  crimes  have  been  Im- 
prisoned." Statement  by  Attorney  General 
Clark  before  tJie  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  July  2,  1968.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Release  2 

In  McGmitha  v.  Califorvia,  402  U.S.  183. 
the  Court  dealt  with  claims  under  the  Due 
Process  and  Equal  Protection  Clauses  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  We  expressly  de- 
clined In  that  case  to  consider  claims  under 
the  constitutional  guarantee  against  cruel 
and  unusual  punishments.  See  398  U.S.  936 
(limited  gra:  t  of  certiorari). 

^  See  concurring  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas,  ante,  at  10-11;  concurring  opinion 
of  Mr.  Justice  Marshall,  post,  at  53,  n.  155. 

'« Cf.  Note,  A  Study  of  the  California 
Penalty  Jury  In  First-Degree  Murder  Cases, 
21  Stan.  L.  Rev.  1297  ( 1969 ) :  dls-sentlng  opin- 
ion of  The  Chief  Justice,  post  at  16-16  n.  12. 

Mb.  Justice  White,  Conct'ering 

The  facial  constitutionality  of  statutes  re- 
quiring the  Imposition  of  the  death  penalty 
for  first  degree  murder,  for  more  narrowly  de- 
fined categories  r  f  murder  or  for  rape  would 
present  quite  different  Issties  under  the 
Eighth  Amendment  than  are  posed  by  the 
cases  before  us.  In  joining  the  Court's  judg- 
ment, therefore.  I  do  not  at  all  Intimate  that 
the  death  penalty  Is  unconstitutional  per  se 
or  that  there  Is  no  system  of  capital  punish- 
ment that  would  comport  with  the  Eighth 
Amendment  That  question,  ably  argued  by 
several  of  my  Brethren,  Is  not  presented  by 
these  cases  and  need  not  be  decided. 

The  narrower  question  to  which  I  address 
myself  concerns  the  constitutionality  of  capi- 
tal punishment  statutes  under  which  (1)  the 
legislature  authorizes  the  Imposition  of  the 
de.ith  penalty  for  murder  or  rape;  (2)  the  leg- 
islature does  not  Itself  mandate  the  penalty 
In  any  particular  class  or  kind  of  case  (that 
Is,  legislative  will  Is  not  frustrated  If  the  pen- 
alty is  never  Imposed)  but  delegates  to  judges 
or  juries  the  decisions  as  to  those  cases.  If 
any.  In  which  the  penalty  will  be  utilized: 
and  (3)  judges  and  juries  have  ordered  the 
death  penalty  with  such  Infrequency  that  the 
odds  are  now  very  much  against  Imposition 
and  execution  of  the  penalty  with  respect  to 
any  convicted  murderer  or  rapist.  It  Is  In 
this  context  that  we  must  consider  whether 
the  execution  of  these  petitioners  violates  the 
Eighth  Amendment. 

i  begin  with  what  I  consider  a  near  truism: 
that  the  death  penalty  could  so  seldom  be 
Imposed  that  It  would  cease  to  be  a  credible 
deterrent  or  measurably  to  contribute  to  any 
other  end  of  punishment  in  the  criminal 
justice  system.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  no 
matter  how  Infrequently  those  convicted  of 
rape  or  murder  are  executed,  the  penalty  so 
imposed  Is  not  disproportionate  to  the  crime 
and  those  execute(i  may  deserve  exactly  what 
they  received.  It  would  also  be  clear  that  ex- 
ecuted defendants  are  finally  and  completely 
incapacitated  from  again  committing  rape 
or  murder  or  any  other  crime.  But  when  Im- 
position of  the  penalty  reaches  a  certain  de- 
gree of  Infrequency.  It  would  be  ver^'  doubt- 
ful that  any  existing  general  need  for  retribu- 
tion would  be  measurably  satisfied.  Nor  could 
It  be  said  with  confidence  that  society's  need 
for  specific  deterrence  justifies  death  for  so 
few  when  for  so  many  In  like  circumstances 
life  imprisonment  or  shorter  prison  terms  are 
judged  sufficient,  or  that  community  values 
are  measurably  reenforced  by  authorizing  a 
penalty  so  rarely  Invoked. 

Most  important,  a  major  goal  of  the  crimi- 
nal law — to  deter  others  by  punishing  the 
convicted  criminal — would  not  be  substan- 
tially served  where  the  penalty  Is  so  seldom 
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Invoked    that    It   ceases   to   be   the   credible 
threat  essential  to  Influence  the  conduct  of 

others. 

For  present  purposes  I  accept  the  morality 
ar.d  utility  of  punishment  one  person  to  In- 
fluence another.  I  accept  also  the  effective- 
ness of  punishment  generally  and  need  not 
reject  the  death  penalty  as  a  more  effective 
deterrent  than  a  lesser  punishment.  But 
common  sense  and  experience  tell  ua  that 
seldom-enforced  laws  become  Ineffective 
measures  for  controlling  human  conduct  and 
that  the  death  penalty,  unless  Imposed  with 
sufficient  frequency,  will  make  little  contri- 
bution to  deterring  thoee  crimes  for  which 
it  may  be  exacted. 

The  Imposition  and  execution  of  the  death 
penalty  are  obviously  cruel  In  the  dictionary 
sei.se  But  the  penalty  has  not  been  cor.sld- 
ered  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  In  the 
constitutional  sense  because  it  was  thought 
Justified  by  the  social  ends  It  was  deemed 
to  serve  At  the  moment  that  It  res^.'^es  realis- 
tically to  further  these  purposes,  however. 
the  em.erglng  question  Is  whether  Its  Imposi- 
tion in  such  circumstances  would  violate  the 
Eighth  Amendment.  It  Is  my  view  that  It 
would,  for  Its  Imposition  would  then  be  the 
pointless  and  needless  extinction  of  life  with 
only  marginal  contributions  to  any  discern- 
ible social  or  public  purposes.  A  penalty  w-lth 
such  negligible  rettirns  to  the  State  would 
be  patently  excessive  and  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment  violative  of  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment. 

It  Is  also  my  Judgment  that  this  point 
haa  been  reached  with  respect  to  capital 
punishment  as  It  Is  presently  administered 
under  the  statutes  Involved  In  these  cases. 
Concededly.  It  is  difficult  to  prove  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition  that  capital  punishment. 
however  administered,  more  effectively 
serves  the  ends  of  the  crlnilnal  law  than 
does  Imprisonment.  But  however  that  may 
be.  I  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  as 
the  statutes  before  us  are  now  administered. 
the  penalty  Is  so  Infrequently  Imposed  that 
the  threat  of  execution  Is  too  attenuated  to 
be  of  substantial  service  to  criminal  Justice. 

I  need  not  reetate  the  facts  and  figures 
that  appear  In  the  opinions  of  my  Brethren. 
Nor  can  I  "prove"  my  conclusion  from  these 
data.  But  like  my  Brethren.  I  must  arrive 
at  Judgment;  and  I  can  do  no  more  than 
state  a  conclusion  baaed  on  10  years  of  al- 
most dally  exposure  to  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
federal  .i:id  state  crlml-.al  cases  lirv-olvlnn: 
crimes  for  which  death  is  the  authorized 
penalty.  That  conclusion,  as  I  have  said,  la 
that  the  death  penalty  Is  exacted  with  great 
Infrequency  even  for  the  most  atrocious 
crlme.<;  and  that  there  Is  no  meaningful  basis 
for  distinguishing  the  few  cases  In  which  It 
Is  Imposed  from  the  ma:iy  ca.ses  In  whU'h 
It  la  not.  The  short  of  It  la  that  the  policy  of 
vesting  sentencing  authority  primarily  In 
I'lrles — a  decision  largely  motivated  by  the 
desire  to  mitigate  the  harshness  of  the  law 
and  to  bring  community  Judgment  to  bear 
on  the  sentence  as  well  as  guilt  or  Inno- 
cence— has  so  effectively  achieved  its  alms 
that  capital  punishment  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  statutes  now  before  us  has  for 
all  practical  purposes  run  Its  course. 

Judicial  review,  by  definition,  often  In- 
volves a  conflict  between  Judicial  and  legis- 
lative Judgment  as  to  what  the  Constitution 
means  or  requires.  In  this  respect.  Eighth 
Amendment  cases  come  to  us  In  no  differ- 
ent posture.  It  seems  conceded  by  all  that 
the  Amendment  Imposes  some  obligations  on 
the  Judiciary  to  Judge  the  constitutionality 
of  punishment  and  that  there  are  punish- 
ments that  the  Amendment  would  bar 
whether  legislatively  approved  or  not.  Inev- 
itably, then,  there  will  be  occasions  when 
we  will  differ  with  Congress  or  state  legis- 
latures with  respect  to  the  validity  of  pun- 
ishment. Tliere  will  also  be  cases  In  which 
we  shall  strongly  disagree  among  ourselves. 
Unfortunately,  this  Is  one  of  them.  But  as 


I  see  It.  this  case  la  no  different  In  kind  from 
many  others,  although  It  may  have  wider 
Impact  and   provoke   sharper   disagreement. 

In  this  respect.  I  add  only  that  past  and 
present  legislative  judgment  with  respect  to 
the  death  penalty  loses  much  of  Its  force 
when  viewed  In  light  of  the  recurring  prac- 
tice of  delegating  sentencing  authority  to 
the  Jury  and  the  fact  that  a  Jury,  In  Its  own 
discretion  and  without  violating  Its  trtist  or 
any  statutory  policy,  may  refuse  to  Impose 
the  death  penalty  no  matter  what  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  crime.  Legislative  "policy" 
Is  thus  necessarily  defined  not  by  what  Is 
legislatively  authorized  but  by  what  Juries 
and  Judges  do  In  exercising  the  discretion 
so  regularly  conferred  upon  them.  In  my 
Judgment  what  was  done  In  these  cases  vio- 
lated the  Eighth  Amendment. 

I  concur  In  Judgments  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  Justice  Marshall.  Concttrrino 

These  three  cases  present  the  question 
whether  the  death  penalty  Is  a  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment  prohibited  by  the  Eighth 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion.' 

In  No.  69-5003,  FMrman  was  convicted  of 
murder  for  shooting  the  father  of  five  chil- 
dren when  he  discovered  that  Purman  had 
broken  Into  his  home  early  one  morning.  No. 
69-5030  and  69-5031  Involve  state  convictions 
for  forcible  rape.  Jackson  was  found  guUty 
of  rape  during  the  course  of  a  robbery  In  the 
victim's  home.  The  rape  was  accomplished  as 
he  held  the  pointed  ends  of  scissors  at  the 
victim's  throat.  Branch  also  was  convicted  of 
a  rape  committed  In  the  victim's  home.  No 
weapon  was  utilized,  but  physical  forc«  and 
threats  of  physical  force  were  employed. 

The  criminal  acts  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted are  ugly,  vicious,  reprehensible  acts. 
Their  sheer  brutality  cannot  and  should  not 
be  minimized.  But.  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  condone  the  penalized  conduct;  we  are 
asked  only  to  examine  the  penalty  Imposed 
on  each  of  the  petitioners  and  to  determine 
whether  or  not  It  violates  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment. The  question  then  Is  not  whether  we 
condone  rape  or  murder,  for  surely  we  do 
not;  It  Is  whether  capital  punishment  Is  "a 
punishment  no  longer  consistent  with  our 
self-respect"  •  and.  therefore,  violative  of  the 
Eighth  Amendment. 

The  elasticity  of  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion under  consideration  presents  dangers  of 
too  little  or  too  much  self-restraint.'  Hence, 
we  must  proceed  with  caution  to  answer  the 
question  presented.'  By  first  examining  the 
historical  derivation  of  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment and  the  construction  given  It  In  the 
past  by  this  Court,  and  then  exploring  the 
history  and  attributes  of  capital  punishment 
In  this  country,  we  can  answer  the  question 
presented  with  objectivity  and  a  proper  meas- 
ure of  self-restraint. 

Candor  is  critical  to  such  an  inquiry.  All 
relevant  material  must  be  marshalled  and 
sorted  and  foithrlghtly  examined.  We  must 
not  only  be  precise  as  to  the  standards  of 
Judgment  which  we  are  utilizing,  but  exact- 
ing In  examining  the  relevant  material  In 
light  of  those  standards. 

Candor  compels  me  to  confess  that  I  am 
not  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  this  Is  truly 
a  case  of  life  and  death.  Hanging  In  the  bal- 
ance are  not  only  the  lives  of  these  three  peti- 
tioners, but  those  of  the  almost  600  other 
condemned  men  and  women  in  this  country 
currently  awaiting  execution.  While  this  fact 
cannot  affect  our  ultimate  decision,  It  nec- 
essitates that  the  decision  be  free  from  any 
possibility  of  error. 

I 

The  Eighth  Amendment's  bar  against  cruel 
and  unusual  punishments  derives  from  Eng- 
lish law.  In  1583,  John  Whltglft.  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  turned  the  High  Commission 
Into  a   permanent  ecclesiastical  court,  and 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


the  Commission  began  to  use  torture  to  ex- 
tract confessions  from  persons  suspected  of 
various  offenses. '•  Sir  Robert  Beale  protested 
that  cruel  and  barbarous  torture  violated 
Magna  Carta,  but  his  protests  were  made  in 
vain." 

Cruel  punishments  were  not  confined  to 
those  accused  of  crimes,  but  were  notoriously 
applied  with  even  greater  relish  to  those  who 
were  convicted.  Blackstone  described  in 
ghastly  detail  the  myriad  of  Inhumane  forms 
of  punishment  Imposed  on  persons  found 
guilty  of  any  of  a  large  number  of  offenses.' 
Death,  of  couroe,  was  tiie  usual  result.'' 

The  treason  trials  of  1685 — the  "Bloody 
Assize" — which  followed  an  abortive  rebellion 
by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  marked  the  cul- 
mination of  the  parade  of  horrors,  and  most 
historians  believe  that  it  was  this  event  which 
finally  spurred  the  adoption  of  the  English 
Bill  of  Rights  containing  the  progenitor  of 
our  prohibition  against  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments."  Tlie  conduct  of  Chief  Justice 
Jefferies  at  those  trials  has  been  described  as 
an  "Insane  lust  for  cruelty"  which  was 
"stimulated  by  orders  from  the  King"  (James 
II).>"  The  assize  received  wide  publicity  from 
Puritan  pamphleteers  and  doubtless  had 
some  Influence  ou  the  adoption  of  a  cruel  and 
unusual  punisnments  clause.  But,  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  of 
1689  indicates  that  the  assize  may  not  have 
been  as  critical  to  the  adoption  of  the  clause 
as  is  widely  thought.  After  William  and  Mary 
of  Orange  crossed  the  channel  to  Invade  Eng- 
land, James  II  fled.  Parliament  was  sum- 
moned Into  session  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draft  general  statements  contain- 
ing "such  things  as  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  be  considered  for  the  better  securing  of 
our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties."  "  An  initial 
draft  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  prohibited  "illegal" 
punishments,  but  a  later  draft  referred  to 
the  Infliction  by  James  II  of  "Illegal  and 
cruel"  punishments,  and  declared  "cruel  and 
unusual"  punishments  to  be  prohibited."  The 
use  of  the  word  "unusual"  in  the  final  draft 
appears  to  be  Inadvertent. 

This  legislative  history  has  led  at  least 
one  legal  historian  to  conclude  "that  the 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments  clause  of 
the  BUI  of  Rights  of  1689  was  first,  an  ob- 
jection to  the  imposition  of  punishments 
which  were  unauthorized  by  statute  and 
outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  sentencing 
courts,  and  second,  a  reiteration  of  the  Eng- 
lish policy  against  disproportionate  penal- 
ties," ''-  and  not  primarily  a  reaction  to  the 
torture  of  the  High  Commission,  harsh  sen- 
tences, or  the  assize. 

Whether  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  pro- 
hibition against  cruel  and  unusual  punlsh- 
meu.s  Is  properly  read  as  a  response  to  ex- 
cessive or  Illegal  punishments,  as  a  reaction 
to  barbaric  and  objectionable  modes  of  pun- 
ishment, or  as  both,  there  Is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  In  borrowing  the  language  and  in 
including  It  In  the  Eighth  Amendment,  our 
Founding  Fathers  Intended  to  outlaw  tor- 
ture and  other  cruel  punishments." 

The  precise  language  used  In  the  Eighth 
Amendment  first  appeared  In  America  on 
June  12.  1776,  in  Virginia's  "Declaration  of 
Rights."  §  9  of  which  read :  "That  excessive 
bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines  Imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishments Inflicted." "  This  language  was 
drawn  verbatim  from  the  English  Bill  of 
Rights  of  1689.  Other  States  adopted  similar 
clauses, '•>  and  there  Is  evidence  in  the  de- 
bate of  the  varlotia  state  conventions  which 
were  called  upon  to  ratify  the  Constitution 
of  great  concern  for  the  omission  of  any 
prohibition  against  torture  or  other  cruel 
punishments.!' 

The  Virginia  Convention  offers  some  clues 
as  to  what  the  Founding  Fathers  had  In  mind 
In  prohibiting  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ments. At  one  point  George  Mason  sulvocated 
the  adoption  of  a  Bill  of  Rights,  and  Patrick 
Henry  concurred,  stating: 

"By  this  Constitution,  some  of  the  best 
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barriers  of  human  rights  are  thrown  away. 
Is  there  not  an  additional  reason  to  have  a 
bill  of  rights?  .  .  .  Congress,  from  their  gen- 
eral powers,  may  fully  go  into  business  of 
human  legislation.  They  may  legislate,  In 
criminal  cases,  from  treason  to  the  lowest 
offence — petty  larceny.  They  may  define 
crimes  and  prescribe  punishments  In  the 
definition  of  crimes,  I  trust  they  will  be  di- 
rected by  what  wise  representatives  ought 
to  be  governed  by.  But  when  we  come  to 
punishments,  no  latitude  ought  to  be  left, 
nor  dependence  put  on  the  virtue  of  repre- 
sentatives. What  says  our  bill  of  rights?— 
that  excessive  ball  ought  not  to  be  required, 
nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and 
unusual  punishments  inflicted.'  Are  you  not, 
therefore,  now  calling  on  those  gentlemen 
who  are  to  compose  Congress,  to  prescribe 
trials  and  define  punishments  without  this 
control?  Will  they  find  sentiments  there 
Similar  to  this  bill  of  rights?  You  let  them 
loose;  you  do  more — you  depart  from  the 
genius  of  your  country.  .  .  . 

"In  this  business  of  legislation,  your  mem- 
bers nf  Congress  will  loose  the  restriction  of 
not  imposing  excessive  fines,  demanding  ex- 
cessive ball,  and  inflicting  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments.  These  are  prohibited  by  your 
declaration  of  rights.  What  has  distinguished 
our  ancestors? — That  they  would  not  admit 
of  tortures,  or  cruel  and  barbarous  punish- 
ment. But  Congre.ss  may  Introduce  the  prac- 
tice of  the  civil  law.  In  preference  to  that  of 
the  common  law.  They  may  Introduce  the 
practice  of  France.  Spain,  and  Germany — of 
torturing,  to  extort  a  confession  of  the  crime 
They  will  say  that  they  might  as  well  draw- 
examples  from  those  countries  as  from  Great 
Britain,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  there  Is  a 
necessity  of  strengthening  the  arm  of  govern- 
ment, that  they  must  have  a  criminal  equity, 
and  extort  confession  by  torture.  In  order  to 
punish  with  still  more  relentless  severity.  We 
are  then  lost  and  undone."  "■ 

Henry's  statement  Indicates  that  he  wished 
to  Insure  that  cruel  modes  of  punishment 
would  be  prohibited  by  the  Constitution. 
Other  expressions  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed Eighth  Amendment  by  Members  of  the 
First  Congress  indicate  that  they  shared 
Henry's  view  of  the  need  for  and  piirpose  of 
the  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  clause." 
Thus,  the  history  of  the  clause  clearly  es- 
tablishes that  It  was  Intended  to  prohibit 
cruel  punishments.  We  must  now  turn  to  the 
case  law  to  discover  the  manner  in  which 
courts  have  given  meaning  to  the  term 
"cruel." 

n 
This  Court  did  not  squarely  face  the  task 
of  Interpreting  the  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishments language  for  the  first  time  until 
Wilkerson  v.  Utah.  99  U.S.  130  (1878),  al- 
though the  language  received  a  cursory  ex- 
amination in  several  prior  cases.  See,  e.g., 
Pervear  v.  Commonu-ealth,  72  U.S.  (5  Wall.) 
475  (1866).  In  Wilkerson,  the  Court  unani- 
mously upheld  a  sentence  of  public  execu- 
tion by  shooting  Imposed  pursuant  to  a  con- 
viction for  premeditated  murder.  In  his  opin- 
ion for  the  Court.  Mr.  Justice  Clifford  wrote: 
"Difficulty  would  attend  the  effort  to  define 
with  exactness  the  extent  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  which  provides  that  cruel 
and  unusual  punishments  shall  not  be  In- 
flicted; but  it  Is  safe  to  affirm  that  punish- 
ments of  torture,  .  .  .  and  all  others  In  the 
same  line  of  unnecessary  cruelty,  are  forbid- 
den by  that  amendment  to  the  Constitution." 
99  U.S.,  at  134. 

Thus,  the  Court  found  that  unnecessary 
cruelty  was  no  more  permissible  than  tor- 
ture. "To  determine  whether  the  punishment 
under  attack  was  unnecessarily  cruel,  the 
Court  examined  the  history  of  the  Utah  ter- 
ritory and  the  then  current  writings  on 
capital  punishment,  and  compared  this  Na- 
tion's practices  with  thoee  of  other  countries. 
It  Is  apparent  that  the  Court  felt  It  could 
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not  dispose  of  the  question  simply  by  re- 
ferring to  traditional  practices;  Instead,  it 
felt  bound  to  examine  developing  thought. 
Twelve  years  pa.ssed  before  the  Court  again 
faced  a  challenge  to  a  specific  punishment 
under  the  Eighth  Amendment.  In  the  case 
of  In  re  Keinmler,  136  U.S.  436  (1890),  Chief 
Justice  Fuller  wrote  an  opinion  for  a  unani- 
mous court  upholding  electrocution  as  a  per- 
missible mode  of  punishment.  Whlie  the 
Court  ostensibly  held  that  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment did  not  apply  to  the  States  It  Is  very 
apparent  that  the  nature  of  the  punishment 
Involved  was  examined  under  the  Due  Proc- 
ess Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
The  Court  held  that  the  punlshmeat  was 
not  objectionable.  Today.  Kemmler  stands 
primarily  for  the  proposltlo'.i  that  a  punish- 
meat  Is  liot  necessarily  unconstitutional 
simply  because  it  Is  unusual,  so  long  as  the 
legislature  has  a  humane  purpose  In  select- 
ing It." 

Two  vears  later  In  O'Neill  v.  Vermont,  144 
VS.  323  (1892).  the  Court  reaffirmed  that 
the  Eighth  Amendment  was  not  applicable 
to  the  States.  O'Neill  was  found  guilty  on 
307  counts  of  selling  liquor  in  violation  of 
Vermont  law.  A  fine  of  $6,140  ($20  for  each  of- 
fense) and  the  costs  of  prosecution  ($497.96) 
were  Imposed.  O'Neill  was  committed  to 
prison  until  the  fine  and  the  costs  were  paid; 
and  the  Court  provided  that  If  they  were 
not  paid  before  a  specified  date.  O'Neill  was 
to  be  confined  In  the  house  of  corrections 
for  19.914  davs  (approximately  54  years)  at 
hard  labor.  Three  Justices — Field.  Harlan, 
and  Brewer — dissented.  Tliey  maintained  not 
only  that  the  cruel  and  unusual  punishments 
clause  was  applicable  to  the  States,  but  that 
In  O'NeUl's  case  It  had  been  violated.  Mr. 
Justice  Field  wrote: 

■  That  designation  [cruel  and  unusual].  It 
is  true,  Is  usually  applied  to  pur.lshments 
which  Inflict  torture,  such  as  the  rack,  the 
thumbscrew,  the  Iron  boot,  the  stretching 
of  limbs  and  the  like,  which  are  attended 
with  acute  pain  and  suffering.  .  .  .  The  In- 
hibition Is  directed  not  only  against  punish- 
ments of  the  character  mentioned,  but 
against  all  punishments  which  by  their  ex- 
cessive length  or  severity  are  greatly  dlspro- 
portloned  to  the  offenses  charged.  The  whole 
Inhibition  Is  against  that  which  Is  exces- 
sive.  .  .  ."  144  U.S..  at  339-340. 

In  Howard  v.  Flemir.g.  191  US  126  (1903). 
the  Court,  in  essence,  followed  the  approach 
advocated  by  the  dissenters  In  O'Neill.  In  re- 
jecting the  claim  that  10-year  sentences  for 
conspiracy  to  defraud  were  cruel  and  unusual 
the  Court  (per  Mr.  Justice  Brewer)  considered 
the  nature  of  the  crime,  the  purpose  of  the 
law.  and  the  length  of  the  sei:te';ce  Imposed. 
The  Court  used  the  same  approach  seven 
years  later  In  the  landmark  case  of  Weems  v. 
United  States.  217  US.  349  (1910).  Weems. 
an  officer  of  the  Bureau  of  Coa.st  Guard  and 
Transportation  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands,  was  convicted 
of  falsifying  a  "public  and  official  document." 
He  was  sentenced  to  15  years  incarceration  at 
hard  labor  with  chains  on  his  ankles,  to  an 
unusual  loss  of  his  civil  rights,  and  to  per- 
petual surveillance.  Called  upon  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  was  a  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment,  the  Court  found  that  It  was." 
The  Court  emphasized  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  not  an  "ephemeral"  enactment  nor 
one  "de,slgned  to  meet  passing  occasions."  » 
Recognizing  that  "|t]lme  works  changes, 
[and]  brings  Into  existence  new  conditions 
and  purposes,"  "  the  Court  commented  that 
"[l]n  the  application  of  a  constitution.  .  .  . 
our  contemplation  cannot  be  only  of  what 
has  been  but  of  what  may  be."  =' 

In  striking  down  the  penalty  Imposed  on 
Weems.  the  Court  examined  the  punishment 
In  relation  to  the  offense,  compared  the  pun- 
ishment to  those  Inflicted  for  other  crimes 
and  to  those  Imposed  In  other  jtirladlctlons. 
and  concluded  that  the  punishment  was 
excessive."  Justices  White  and  Holmes  dis- 
sented and  argued  that  the  cruel  and  un- 


usual prohibition  was  meant  to  prohibit  only 

those   things   which    were    objectionable   at 
the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted.-'" 

Weems  Is  a  landmark  case  because  It  rep- 
resents the  first  time  that  the  Court  In- 
validated a  penalty  prescribed  by  a  legisla- 
ture for  a  particular  offense.  The  Cotirt  made 
It  plain  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that 
excessive  punlshmenr,s  were  as  objectionable 
as  those  which  were  inherently  cruel.  Thus, 
It  Is  apparent  that  the  dissenters'  position 
In  O'Neill  h<id  become  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  In  Weems. 

Weems  was  followed  by  two  cases  which 
added  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  scope  of 
the  cruel  and  unusual  language.  Badders  v. 
United  States,  240  VS.  391  (1916).  and 
United  States  ex  rel.  Milwaukee  Social  Demo- 
cratic Publishing  Co.  v.  Burleson,  255  U.S. 
407  (1921)."  Then  came  another  landmark 
case.  Louisin.na  ex  rel.  Francis  v.  Resweber, 
329  U.S.  459  (1947). 

Francis  had  been  convicted  of  murder  and 
sentenced  to  be  electrocuted.  The  first  time 
the  current  passed  through  him.  there  was 
a  mechanical  failure  and  he  did  not  die. 
Thereafter.  Francis  sought  to  prevent  a  sec- 
ond electrocution  on  the  ground  that  It 
would  be  a  cruel  and  unusual  punishment. 
Eight  members  of  the  Court  assumed  the 
applicability  of  the  Eighth  Amendment  to 
the  States.a"  The  Court  was  virtually  unan- 
imous In  agreeing  that  "[tlhe  traditional 
humanity  of  modern  Anglo-American  law 
forbids  the  infliction  of  unnecessary  pain,"" 
but  split  5-4  on  whether  Francis  would,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  be  forced  to  undergo 
any  excessive  pain.  Five  members  of  the 
Court  treated  the  case  like  In  re  Kemmler 
and  held  that  the  legislature  adopted  elec- 
trocution for  a  humane  purpose,  and  that 
its  will  should  not  be  thwarted  because,  in 
Its  desire  to  reduce  pain  and  suffering  in 
most  ca-es.  It  may  have  Inadvertently  In- 
crea.sed  suffering  In  one  particular  case* 
The  tour  dissenters  felt  that  the  case  should 
be  remanded  for  further  facts. 

As  m  Weems,  the  Court  was  concerned  with 
excessive  punishments.  Resweber  is  perhaps 
most  significant  because  the  analysis  of 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  questions 
first  advocated  by  the  dissenters  In  O'Neill 
was  at  least  firmly  entrenched  In  the  minds 
of  an  entire  Court. 

Trop  V.  Dulles,  356  U.S  86  (1958).  marked 
the  next  major  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment case  in  this  Court.  Trop,  a  native  bom 
American,  was  declared  to  have  los'  his  citi- 
zenship bv  reason  of  a  conviction  by  a  court- 
martial  for  wartime  desertion  Writing  for 
himself  and  Justices  Black.  Douglas,  and 
■Whlttaker.  Chief  Justice  Warren  concluded 
that  loss  of  citizenship  amounted  to  a  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment  that  violated  the 
Eighth  Amendment." 

Emphasizing  the  flexibility  inherent  In  the 
words  "cruel  and  unusual,"  the  Chlei  Jus- 
tice wrote  that  "(tjhe  amendment  must 
draw  Its  meaning  from  the  evolving  stand- 
ards of  decency  that  mark  the  progress  of  a 
maturing  society." "  His  approach  to  the 
problem  waa  that  utilized  by  the  Court  In 
Weems:  he  scrtitinlzed  the  severltv  of  the 
penalty  In  relation  to  the  offense,  examined 
the  practices  of  other  civilised  nations  of 
the  world  and  concluded  that  involuntary 
statelessness  was  an  excessive  and  therefore, 
an  unconstitutional  punishment  Justice 
Frankfurter,  dissenting,  urged  that  expatria- 
tion was  not  punishment,  and  that  even  If  It 
were.  It  was  not  excessive  While  he  criticized 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, his  approach  to  the  Eighth  Amendment 
question  was  Identical 

Whereas  in  Trop  a  majority  of  the  Court 
failed  to  agree  on  whether  loss  of  citizenship 
was  a  cruel  and  unusual  punl.^hment,  four 
vears  later,  a  majority  did  agree  In  Bobin':on 
V.  California.  370  U.S.  660  (1962).  that  a  sen- 
tence of  90  days'  imprisonment  for  violation 
of  a  California'  statute  making  it  a  crime  to 
"be   addicted   to  the  use  of  narcotics"   wfis 
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cruH  and  unusual.  Mr.  JrsTiCB  Stewart, 
wTltlng  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  reiterated 
what  the  Court  had  said  in  Weems  and  what 
Chief  Justice  Warren  wrot*  in  Trop—ie.  that 
the  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  clause 
was  not  a  static  concept,  but  one  that  must 
b«  continually  re-examined  "In  the  light  of 
contemporary  human  knowledge."  "  The  fact 
that  the  p>«nalty  under  attack  was  only  90 
days  evidence*  the  Court's  wlll:n?neas  to 
carefully  examine  the  possible  excesslveness 
of  punishment  In  a  given  eaee  where  what  Is 
Involved  Is  a  penalty  that  Is  familiar  and 
widely  a«*pted  " 

We  dlstlngubhed  Robinson  In  Powell  v. 
Texas.  392  US  514  (1968»,  where  we  sus- 
tained a  conviction  ffr  drunkennees  In  a  pub- 
lic place  and  a  fine  of  $20  Pour  Justices  dis- 
sented on  the  ground  that  Robinson  whs  con- 
trolling The  analysis  in  both  cases  was  the 
same:  only  the  conclusion  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  punishment  was  excessive  differed 
Poirell  marked  the  last  time  prior  to  today's 
decisions  that  the  Court  has  had  occasion  to 
construe  the  meaning  of  the  term  "cruel  and 
unustial"  punishment 

Several  principles  emerge  from  these  prior 
cases  and  serve  a.s  a  beacon  to  an  enlightened 
decision  In  the  Instant  cases. 
in 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  principle  In 
analyzing  "cruel  and  tmusual"  punishment 
questions  Is  one  that  Is  reiterated  again  and 
again  In  the  prior  opinions  of  the  Court: 
t  e  ,  the  cruel  and  unusual  language  "must 
draw  lt3  meaning  from  the  evolving  stand- 
ards of  decency  that  mark  the  progress  of  a 
maturing  socletv.''"^  Thtis.  a  t>er.alty  which 
•Aas  permissible  at  one  time  In  our  Nation's 
history  Is  not  necessarily  permissible  today. 

The  fswrt,  therefore,  that  the  Court,  or  In- 
dividual Justices,  may  have  In  the  past  ex- 
pressed ajn  opinion  that  the  death  penalty 
Is  crinstltutlonal  Is  not  now  binding  on  us. 
A  fair  reading  of  Wilkerson  v.  Utah,  supra; 
In  re  Krmmler.  supra;  and  Lmtisiana  ex  rel. 
Francis  V.  Resu'eber,  supra,  would  certainly 
Indicate  an  acceptance  sub  silentio  of  capital 
punishment  as  constitutionally  permissible. 
Several  Justices  have  also  expressed  their 
Individual  opinions  that  the  death  penalty 
Is  constitutional."  Yet.  some  of  these  same 
Justices  and  others  have  at  times  expressed 
concern  over  capital  punishment.'"  Tlhere  Is 
no  holding  directly  on  point,  and  the  very 
T\ature  of  the  Eighth  Amendment  would  dic- 
tate that  unless  a  very  recent  decision  ex- 
isted, stare  decisis  would  bow  to  changing 
values,  and  the  question  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  capital  punishment  at  a  given  mo- 
ment in  hlstor\'  would  remain  open. 

Paced  with  an  open  question,  we  must  es- 
tablish our  standards  for  decision.  The  deci- 
sions dlscu.ssed  In  the  previous  section  Implv 
that  a  punishment  may  be  deemed  cruel  and 
unusual  for  any  one  of  four  distinct  rea- 
sons. 

Plrst  there  are  certain  punishments  which 
Inherently  Involve  so  much  physical  pain  and 
suffering  that  civilized  people  cannot  tolerate 
them — e  g  ,  use  of  the  rack,  the  thumb- 
screw, or  other  modes  of  torttire  See  O'Neill 
V.  Vermont.  144  U  S  .  at  339  Regardless  of 
public  sentiment  with  respect  to  Imposition 
of  one  of  these  ptinlshments  In  a  particular 
case  or  at  any  one  moment  In  history,  the 
Constitution  prohibits  It  These  are  punlsh- 
menta  that  have  been  barred  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Bill  of  Rights 

Second  there  are  punishments  which  are 
unusual,  slenlfvlng  that  thev  were  previously 
unknown  as  penalties  for  a  given  offense 
Cf.  Unifd  Stairs  fx  rel  Afilvaukce  Social 
Democratic  Publishlna  Co.  v.  Burleson.  255 
U  S  .  at  435  ^Brandels.  J  .  dlssenUng)  If  these 
punishments  are  Intended  to  serve  a  hu- 
mane purpose,  thev  may  be  constltutlonallv 
permissible  In  re  Kemmler.  \^<^  U  S  ,  at  447: 
Lnntsiana   ex  rel.    Francis   v.   Resveber,   329 
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U.S.,  at  464.  Prior  decisions  leave  op)en  the 
question  of  Just  how  much  the  word  "un- 
usual" adds  to  the  word  "cruel."  I  have  pre- 
viously Indicated  that  use  of  the  word  "un- 
usual" In  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  of  1689 
was  Inadvertent,  and  there  Is  nothing  In  the 
history  of  the  Eighth  Amendment  to  give 
flesh  to  Its  Intended  meaning.  In  light  of  the 
meager  history  that  does  exist,  one  would 
suppose  that  an  Innovative  punishment 
would  probably  be  constitutional  If  no  more 
cruel  than  that  punishment  which  It  super- 
seded We  need  not  decide  this  question  here, 
however,  for  capital  punishment  la  certainly 
not  a  recent  phenomenon. 

Third,  a  penalty  may  be  cruel  and  unusual 
because  It  Is  excessive  and  serves  no  valid  leg- 
islative purpose.  Weems  v.  United  States, 
supra.  The  decisions  previously  discussed  are 
replete  with  assertions  that  one  of  the  pri- 
mary functions  of  the  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments  clause  Is  to  prevent  excessive  or 
unnecessary  penalties,  e.g.,  Wilkerson  v.  Utah 
99  U.S.,  at  134;  ONeUl  v.  Vermont,  144  U.S., 
at  (339-340)  (Field.  J.,  dissenting) :  Weems  v. 
United  States.  217  U.S.,  at  381:  Louisiana  ex 
rel.  Francis  v.  Resweber.  329  U.S.  459  (1947); 
these  punishments  are  unconstitutional  even 
though  popular  sentiment  may  favor  them. 
Both  The  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice 
Powell  seek  to  Ignore  or  to  minimize  this 
aspect  of  the  Court's  prior  decisions.  But, 
since  Mr.  Jtistlce  Field  first  sugggested  that 
"(tlhe  whole  inhibition  (of  the  prohibition 
against  cruel  and  untisnal  punishments)  Is 
against  that  which  Is  excessive,"  O'Neill  v. 
Vermont.  144  U.S..  at  339-340.  this  Court  has 
steadfastly  maintained  that  a  penalty  is  un- 
constitutional whenever  It  Is  unnecessarily 
harsh  or  cruel.  This  Is  what  the  Founders  of 
this  country  Intended:  this  Is  what  their  fel- 
low citizens  believed  the  Eighth  Amendment 
provided:  and  this  was  the  basis  for  our  deci- 
sion In  Robinson  v.  California,  370  U.S.  660, 
for  the  plurality  opinion  by  Chief  Justice 
Warren  In  Trop  v.  Dulles.  356  U.S.  86,  and  for 
the  Court's  decision  In  Weems  v.  United 
States,  supra.  See  also  W.  Bradford.  An  En- 
quiry How  Par  the  Punishment  of  Death  Is 
Necessary  In  Pennsylvania  (1793),  reprinted 
In  12  Am.  J.  Leg.  Hist.  122.  127  (1968).  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  cruel  and  un- 
usual language  of  the  Eighth  Amendment 
Immediately  follows  language  that  prohibits 
excessive  ball  and  ei^essife  fines.  The  entire 
thrust  of  the  Eighth  Amendment  Is,  In  short, 
against  "that  which  Is  excessive." 

Fourth,  where  a  ptinlshment  Is  not  exces- 
sive and  serves  a  valid  legislative  purpose,  It 
still  may  be  Invalid  If  popular  sentiment  ab- 
hors It.  For  example.  If  the  evidence  clearly 
demonstrated  that  capital  punishment  served 
valid  legislative  purposes,  such  punishment 
would,  nevertheless,  be  unconstitutional  If 
citizens  found  It  to  be  morally  unacceptable. 
A.  general  abhorrence  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic would,  In  effect,  equate  a  modern  punish- 
ment with  those  barred  since  the  adoption  of 
the  Eighth  Amendment.  There  are  no  prior 
cases  In  this  Court  striking  down  a  penalty 
on  this  ground,  but  the  very  notion  of  chang- 
ing values  requires  that  we  recognize  Its  exis- 
tence. 

It  Is  Immediately  obvious  then  that  since 
capita!  punishment  Is  not  a  recent  pheno- 
menon. If  It  violates  the  Constitution.  It  does 
BO  because  It  Is  excessive  or  unnecessary,  or 
because  It  Is  abhorrent  to  cvurently  existing 
moral  values. 

We  must  proceed  to  the  history  of  capital 
punishment  In  the  United  States. 

IV 

Capital  punishment  has  been  used  to  penal- 
ize various  forms  of  conduct  by  members  of 
society  since  the  beginnings  of  civilization. 
Its  precise  origins  are  difficult  to  perceive: 
but  there  Is  some  evidence  that  Its  roots  He 
In  violent  retaliation  by  members  of  a  tribe 
or  group,  or  by  the  tribe  or  group  Itself, 
against  persons  committing  hostile  acts  to- 
ward  group   members.*  Thus,  Infliction   of 


death  as  a  pienalty  for  objectionable  conduct 
appears  to  have  Its  beslnnings  In  private 
vengeance.  For  example.  In  Israel's  ancient 
laws,  whenever  homicide  w.as  committed,  the 
murdered  person's  neare.s-  relative  made  him- 
self sole  arbiter  of  the  guilt  and  appropriate 
punishment  of  the  accused.  There  was  no 
trial. •• 

As  Individuals  gradually  ceded  their  per- 
sonal prerogatives  to  a  sovereign  power,  the 
sovereign  accepted  the  authority  to  punish 
wrongdoing  as  part  of  Its  "divlrie  right"  to 
rule.  Individual  vengeance  gave  way  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  state,  and  capital  punish- 
ment became  a  public  function."'  Capital 
punishment  worked  Its  way  Into  the  laws  of 
various  countries."  and  was  Inflicted  In  a 
variety  of  macabre  and  horrific  ways." 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Henry  n  (1154- 
1189)  that  English  Liw  first  recognized  that 
crime  was  more  than  a  personal  affair  be- 
tween the  victim  and  the  perpetrator  *'  The 
early  history  of  capital  punishment  In  Eng. 
land  Is  set  forth  In  McGautha  v.  California. 
402  U.S.  183.  197-200  (1971),  and  need  not 
be  repeated  here. 

By  1500.  English  law  recognized  eight  majoi 
capital  crimes:  treason,  petty  treason  (kill- 
ing of  husband  by  his  wife) .  murder,  lar- 
ceny, robbery,  burglary,  rape,  and  arson" 
Tudor  and  Stuart  kings  added  manv  more 
crimes  to  the  list  of  those  punishable  by 
death,  and  by  1688  there  were  nearly  50.« 
George  11  1727-1760)  added  nearly  36  more. 
and  George  III  (1760-1820)  Increased  the 
number  by  60." 

By  shortly  after  1800.  capital  offenses 
numbered  more  than  200  and  not  only  In- 
cluded crimes  against  person  and  property, 
but  even  some  against  the  public  peace. 
While  England  may,  in  retrospect,  look  par- 
ticularly brutal,  Blackstone  points  out  that 
England  was  fairly  civilized  when  compared 
to  the  rest  of  Europe.'- 

Capital  punishment  was  not  as  common  a 
penalty  In  the  American  Colonies  "The  Capi- 
tall  Lawes  of  New-England,"  dating  from 
1636.  were  drawn  by  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  and  are  the  first  wTltten  expression  of 
capital  offenses  known  to  exist  in  this  coun- 
try. These  laws  make  the  following  crimes 
capital  offenses:  Idolatn-.  witchcraft,  blas- 
phemy, murder,  as.sault  In  sudden  anger, 
sodomy,  burglan-,  adultery,  statutory  rape, 
rape,  mansteallng,  perjun,-  in  a  capital  trial, 
and  rebellion.  Each  crime  Is  accompanied  by 
a  reference  to  the  Old  Testament  to  indicate 
Its  source.**  It  is  not  known  how  vigorously 
these  laws  were  enforced."  Other  Colonies 
had  a  variety  of  laws  which  spanned  the 
spectrum  of  severity.'" 

By  the  18th  century,  the  list  of  crimes 
became  much  less  theocratic  and  much  more 
secular.  In  the  average  colony,  there  were  12 
capital  crimes.^'  This  was  far  fewer  than  ex- 
isted in  England,  and  part  of  reason  was  that 
there  was  .=icarclty  of  labor  In  the  colonies.'^ 
Still,  there  were  many  execution,  because 
"[wjlth  county  Jails  inadequate  and  Inse- 
cure, the  criminal  population  seemed  best 
controlled  by  death,  mutilation,  and  fines."''' 

Even  In  the  17th  century,  there  was  some 
opposition  to  capital  punishment  In  some  of 
the  colonies.  In  his  'Great  Act"  of  1682,  Wil- 
liam Penn  prescribed  death  only  for  premedi- 
tated murder  and  treason,"  although  his  re- 
form was  not  long-lived." 

In  1776  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Reliev- 
ing Distressed  Prisoners  organized,  and  It  was 
followed  11  years  later  by  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons.""  These  groups  pressured  for  reform 
of  all  penal  laws.  Including  capital  offenses. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  soon  drafted  America's 
first  rea.sot:ed  argument  against  capital  pun- 
ishment, enti'-led  "An  Enquiry  Into  the  Ef- 
fects of  Publlj  Punishments  upon  Criminals 
and  upon  Society." »"  In  1793,  William  Brad- 
ford, the  Attorney  General  of  Pennsylvania 
and  later  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  conducted  "An  Enquiry  How  Far  the 
Punishment  of  Death  Is  necessary  In  Penn- 


sylvania."'* He  concluded  that  It  was  doubt- 
ful whether  capital  punishment  was  at  all 
necessary,  and  that  until  more  Information 
could  be  obtained,  It  should  be  immediately 
eliminated  for  all  offenses  except  high  trea- 
son and  murder." 

Tlie  "Enquiries"  of  Rush  and  Bradford  and 
the  Pennsylvania  movement  toward  abolition 
of  the  death  penalty  had  little  Immediate 
Impact  on  the  practices  of  other  States." 
But  In  the  early  1800's.  Governors  George  and 
DeWItt  Clinton  and  Daniel  Tompkins  unsuc- 
cessfully urged  the  New  York  Legislature  to 
modify  or  end  capital  punishment.  During 
this  same  period.  Edward  Livingston,  an 
American  lawyer  who  later  became  Secretary- 
of  State  and  Minister  to  Prance  under  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Jackson,  was  apnolnted  by  the 
Louisiana  legislature  to  draft  a  new  penal 
code.  At  the  center  of  his  proposal  was  "the 
total  abolition  of  capital  punishment."*'  His 
"Introductory  Report  to  the  System  of  Penal 
Law  Prepared  for  the  State  of  Louisiana"  " 
contained  a  systematic  rebuttal  of  all  argti- 
ments  favoring  capital  punishment.  Drafted 
In  1824,  It  was  not  published  until  1833.  This 
work  was  a  tremendous  Impetus  to  the  aboli- 
tion movement  for  the  next  half  century- . 

During  the  1830's  there  was  a  rising  tide 
of  sentiment  against  capital  punishment. 
In  1834,  Pennsylvania  abolished  public  ex- 
ecutions."' and  two  years  later,  "The  Report 
on  Capital  Punishment  Made  to  the  Maine 
Legislature"  was  published  It  led  to  a  law 
which  prohibited  the  executive  from  Issuing 
a  warrant  for  execution  within  one  year  after 
a  criminal  was  sentenced  by  the  courts.  The 
totally  discretionary  character  of  the  law  was 
at  odds  with  almost  all  prior  practices.  The 
"Maine  Law"  resulted  In  little  enforcement 
of  the  death  penalty,  which  was  not  sur- 
prising since  the  legislature's  Idea  In  pass- 
ing the  law  was  that  the  affirmative  burden 
placed  on  the  governor  to  Issue  a  warrant  one 
full  year  or  more  after  a  trial  would  be  an 
effective  deterrent  to  exercise  of  his  power. '« 
The  law  spread  throughout  New  England  and 
led  to  Michigan's  being  the  first  State  to 
abolish  capital  punishment  in  1846.* 

Antl-capltal  punishment  feeling  grew  in 
the  1840's  as  the  literature  of  the  period 
pointed  out  the  agony  of  the  condemned  man 
and  expressed  the  philosophy  that  repentance 
atoned  for  the  worst  crimes,  and  that  true 
repentance  derived  not  from  fear,  but  from 
harmony  with  nature.* 

By  1850.  societies  for  abolition  existed  in 
Massachusetts.  New  York,  Pennsylvania. 
Tennessee.  Ohio,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  In- 
diana, and  Iowa."  New  York,  Ma-ssachusetts, 
and  Pennsylvania  constantly  had  abolition 
bills  before  their  legislatures"  In  1852.  Rhode 
Island  followed  In  the  footstep*  of  Michigan 
and  totally  abolished  capital  punishment." 
Wisconsin  followed  suit  the  next  year."  Those 
States  which  did  not  abolish  the  death  penal- 
ty greatly  reduced  Its  scope,  and  "(flew  states 
outside  the  South  had  more  than  one  or 
two  .  .  .  capital  offenses"  In  addition  to  trea- 
son and  murder." 

But.  the  Civil  War  halted  much  of  the 
abolition  furor.  One  historian  has  said  that 
"(ajfter  the  Civil  War,  men's  finer  sensibili- 
ties, which  had  been  revolted  by  the  execu- 
tion of  a  fellow  being,  seemed  hardened  and 
blunted."  "  Some  of  the  attention  previously 
given  to  abolition  was  diverted  to  prison  re- 
form. .An  abolition  movement  still  existed, 
however.  Maine  abolished  the  death  penalty 
In  1872.  restored  It  In  1878,  and  abolished  It 
again  in  1887:  Iowa  abolished  capital  pun- 
ishment from  1872-1878:  Colorado  began  an 
erratic  period  of  abolition  and  revival  In 
1872:  and  Kansas  also  abolished  It  In  1872." 
One  great  success  of  the  abolitionist  move- 
ment In  the  period  from  1830-1900  wa.=  al- 
most complete  elimination  of  mandatory 
capital  punishment.  Before  the  legislatures 
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formally  gave  Juries  discretion  to  refrain  from 
Imposing  the  death  penalty,  the  phenom- 
enon of  "Jury  nullification"  In  whch  Juries 
refused  to  convict  In  cases  in  which  they 
believed  that  death  was  an  inappropriate 
penally.  wa.«  experienced."'  Tennessee  was  the 
first  State  to  give  juries  discretion,  Tenn.  L. 
1837-1838.  c.  29.  but  other  States  quickly 
followed  suit.  Then.  Rep.  Curtis  of  New  York 
Introduced  a  federal  bill  that  ultimately  be- 
came law  In  1897  which  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  federal  capital  offenses  from  60  to  3 
(trea.son,  murder,  and  rape)  and  gave  the 
Jury  sentencing  discretion  In  murder  and  raj)e 
cases.'* 

By  1917  12  States  had  become  abolitionist 
jurisdictions.''  But,  under  the  nervous  ten- 
sion of  World  War  I,  four  of  these  States 
reinstituted  capital  punishment  and  promis- 
ing movements  In  other  States  came  grinding 
to  a  halt,'"  During  the  period  following  the 
First  World  War,  the  abolition  movement 
never  regained  its  momentum. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  ascertain  why  the  move- 
ment lost  its  vigor.  Certainly,  much  attention 
was  diverted  from  penal  reform  during  the 
economic  crisis  of  the  depression  and  the 
exhausting  years  of  struggle  during  World 
War  n.  Also,  executions,  which  had  once  been 
frequent,  public  spectacles,  became  infre- 
quent private  affairs.  The  manner  of  Inflict- 
ing death  changed,  and  the  horrors  of  the 
punishment  were,  therefore,  somewhat  di- 
minished In  the  minds  of  the  general  public" 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  renewed 
interest  In  modifying  capital  punishment. 
New  York  has  mo\-ed  toward  abolition,'"  as 
have  several  other  States'*  In  1967.  a  bill  was 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  to  abolish  capital 
punishment  for  all  federal  crimes,  but  It 
died  In  committee."" 

At  the  present  time.  41  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  other  federal  Jurisdictions 
authorize  the  death  penalty  for  at  least  one 
crime.  It  would  be  fruitless  to  attempt  here  to 
categorize  the  approach  to  capital  punish- 
ment taken  by  the  various  States."^  It  Is  suf- 
ficient to  note  that  murder  Is  the  crime  most 
often  punished  by  death,  followed  by  kid- 
napping and  treason,"'  Rape  Is  a  capital  of- 
fense In  16  States  and  the  federal  system."^ 

The  foregoing  history  demonstrates  that 
capital  punishment  was  carried  from  Europe 
to  America  but,  once  here,  was  tempered  con- 
siderably. At  times  In  our  history,  strong 
abolitionist  movements  have  existed.  But, 
they  have  never  been  completely  successful, 
as  no  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  have,  at  any  one  time,  abolished 
the  dealth  penalty.  They  have  had  partial 
success,  however,  especially  In  reducing  the 
number  of  capital  crimes,  replacing  man- 
datory death  sentences  with  jury  discretion, 
and  developing  more  humane  methods  of 
conducting  executions. 

T'nis  is  where  our  historical  foray  leads. 
The  question  now  to  be  faced  is  whether 
American  society  has  reached  a  point  where 
abolition  Is  not  dependent  on  a  successful 
grass  roots  movement  In  particular  Jurisdic- 
tions, but  Is  demanded  by  the  Eighth  Amend- 
m.ent.  To  answer  this  question,  we  must  first 
examine  whether  or  not  the  death  penalty 
is  today  tantamount  to  excessive  punish- 
ment. 

IT 

In  order  to  assess  whether  or  not  death 
is  an  exces-slve  or  unnecessary  penalty.  It  Is 
necessary  to  consider  the  reasons  why  a  legis- 
lature might  select  It  as  punishment  for  one 
or  more  offenses,  and  examine  whether  less 
severe  penalties  would  satisfy  the  legitimate 
legislative  wants  as  well  as  capital  punish- 
ment. If  they  would,  then  the  death  penalty 
is  unnecessary  crvielty,  and.  therefore,  un- 
constitutional. 

There  are  six  purposes  conceivably  served 
by  capital  punishment:  retribution,  deter- 
rence, prevention  of  repetitive  criminal  acts, 
encouragement  of  guilty  pleas  and  confes- 


sions  eugenics,  and  economy.  These  are  con- 
sidered seriatim  below. 

A.  The  concept  of  retribution  Is  one  of  the 
most  misunderstood  In  all  of  our  criminal 
jurisprudence.  The  principal  source  of  con- 
fusion derives  from  the  fact  that.  In  dealing 
with  the  concept,  most  people  confuse  the 
question  "why  do  men  tn  fact  punish?"  with 
the  question  "what  Justifies  men  In  punish- 
ing?" '•  Men  may  punish  for  any  number  of 
reasons,  but  the  one  reason  that  punishment 
Is  morally  good  or  morally  justifiable  Is  that 
someone  has  broken  the  law.  Thus,  it  can 
correctly  be  said  that  breaking  the  law  Is  the 
sine  qua  nan  of  punishment,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  we  only  tolerate  punishment  as 
it  Is  Impof^ed  on  one  who  deviates  from  the 
norm  established  by  the  criminal  law. 

The  fact  that  the  State  may  seek  retribu- 
tion against  those  who  have  broken  its  laws 
does  not  mean  that  retribution  may  then 
become  the  State's  sole  end  in  punishing, 
Ovir  Jurisprudence  has  always  accepted  deter- 
rence in  general,  deterrence  of  individual 
recidivism,  isolation  of  dangerous  persons, 
and  rehabilitation  as  proper  goals  of  punish- 
ment. See  Trop  v.  Dulles.  356  U.  8.,  at  111 
(Bren.van,  J.,  concurring).  Retaliation,  ven- 
geance, and  retribution  have  been  roundly 
condemned  as  intolerable  aspirations  for  a 
government  In  a  free  society. 

Punishment  as  retribution  has  been  con- 
demned by  scholars  for  ceuturies,*  and  the 
Eighth  Amendment  Itself  was  adopted  to 
prevent  punishment  from  becoming  synony- 
mous with  vengeance. 

In  Weems  v.  United  States,  217  V.  8.,  at 
381.  the  Court,  In  the  course  of  holding  that 
Weems'  punishment  violated  the  Eighth 
Amendment,  contrasted  It  with  penalties 
provided  for  other  offense  and  concluded: 

•■[tlhis  contrast  shows  more  than  different 
exercises  of  legislative  Judgment.  It  Is  greater 
than  that.  It  condemns  the  sentence  In  this 
case  as  cruel  and  unusual.  It  exhibits  a  differ- 
ence between  unrestrained  power  and  that 
which  is  exercised  under  the  spirit  of  con- 
stitutional limitations  formed  to  establish 
justice.  The  state  thereby  suffers  nothing  and 
loses  no  power.  The  purpose  cf  punishment  is 
fulfilled,  crime  is  repressed  by  penalties  of 
just,  not  tormenting,  severity,  its  repetition 
is  prevented,  and  hope  is  given  for  the  ref- 
orrnation  of  the  criminal."  (Emphasis 
added.) 

It  Is  plain  that  the  view  of  the  Weems 
Court  was  that  punishment  for  the  sake  of 
retribution  was  not  permissible  under  the 
Eighth  Amendment.  This  Is  the  only  view- 
that  the  Court  could  have  taken  if  the  "cruel 
and  unusual"  language  were  to  be  given  any 
meaning.  Retribution  surely  underlies  the 
imposition  of  some  punishment  on  one  who 
commits  a  criminal  act.  But,  the  fact  that 
some  punishment  may  be  Imposed  does  not 
mean  that  any  punishment  is  permissible.  If 
retribution  alone  could  serve  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  any  particular  penalty,  then  all 
penalties  selected  by  the  legislature  would 
by  definition  be  acceptable  means  for  desig- 
nating society's  moral  approbation  of  a  par- 
ticular act.  'The  "cruel  and  unusual"  lan- 
guage would  thus  be  read  out  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  fears  of  Patrick  Henry  and 
the  other  Pounding  Fathers  would  become 
realities. 

To  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the  Eighth 
Amendment,  the  Ooun  has  consistently  deni- 
grated retribution  as  a  permissible  goal  of 
pt'.nlshment."  It  Is  undoubtedly  correct  that 
there  Is  a  demand  for  vengeance  on  the  part 
of  many  persons  In  a  community  against  one 
who  Is  convicted  of  a  particularly  offetislve 
act  At  times  a  cry  Is  heard  that  morality  re- 
quires vengeance  to  evidence  society's  abhor- 
rence of  the  act"  But  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment Is  our  Insulation  from  our  ba-^er  selves. 
The  cntel  and  unusual  language  limits  the 
avenues  through  which  vengeance  can  be 
channeled.  Were  this  not  so,  the  language 
would  be  empty  and  a  return  to  the  rack  and 
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other  tortures  would  be  possible  In  a  given 
case. 

Mr.  Jiistlce  Story  wrote  that  the  Eighth 
Amendment's  limitation  on  punishment 
"would  seem  to  be  wholly  unnecessary  In  a 
free  government,  since  It  Is  scarcely  possible 
that  any  department  of  such  a  government 
should  authorize  or  Justify  such  atrocious 
conduct."" 

I  would  reach  an  opposite  conclusion — 
to  wit,  that  only  In  a  free  society  would  men 
recognize  their  Inherent  weaknesses  and  seek 
to  compsnsate  for  them  by  means  of  a  Con- 
stitution. 

The  history  of  the  Eighth  Amendment  sup- 
ports only  the  conclusion  that  retribution  for 
its  own  sake  is  Improper. 

B.  The  most  hotly  ccnteeted  Issue  regard- 
ing capital  punishment  Is  whether  It  Is  bet- 
ter than  life  Imprisonment  as  a  deterrent 
to  crime.* 

While  the  conirary  position  has  been 
argued.*'  It  Is  my  firm  opinion  that  the  death 
penalty  Is  a  mi_ire  severe  sanction  than  life 
imprisonment.  Admittedly,  there  are  some 
persons  who  would  rathor  die  than  languish 
in  prison  for  a  lifetime  But,  whether  or  not 
they  should  be  able  to  choose  death  as  an 
alternative  is  a  far  different  question  from 
that  presented  here — i.e.,  whether  the  State 
can  Impose  death  as  a  punishment.  Death  is 
irrevocable;  life  imprisonment  is  not.  Death, 
of  course,  makes  rehabilitation  Impossible; 
life  imprisonment  does  not.  In  short,  death 
has  always  been  viewed  as  the  ultimate  sanc- 
tion, and  it  seems  perfectly  reasonable  to  con- 
tinue to  view  it  as  such."' 

It  m'ost  be  kept  in  mind  then  that  the 
question  to  be  considered  Is  not  simply 
whether  capital  punishment  Is  a  deterrent, 
but  whether  It  Is  a  better  deterrent  than 
life  imprl-sonment." 

There  is  no  more  complex  problem  than 
determining  the  deterrent  efficacy  of  the 
death  penalty  "Capital  punishment  has  obvi- 
ously failed  as  a  deterrent  when  a  murder  is 
committed.  We  can  ni:mber  Its  failures.  But 
we  cannot  even  know  how  many  people  have 
refrained  from  murder  becau.se  of  the  fear 
of  being  hanged."  ••  This  is  the  nub  of  the 
problem  and  it  is  exacerbated  by  the  paucity 
of  usefal  data.  The  United  States  is  more 
fortunate  than  most  countries,  however,  in 
that  It  hao  what  arc  generally  cos.sldered  to 
be  the  world's  most  viable  statistics." 

The  two  strongest  argiunents  In  favor  of 
capital  punishment  as  a  deterrent  are  both 
logical  hypotheses  devoid  of  evidentiary  sup- 
port, but  persuasive  nonetheless.  The  first 
proposition  was  best  stated  by  Sir  James 
Stephen  In  1864: 

"No  other  punl-shment  deters  men  so  ef- 
fectually frcm  committing  crimes  as  the 
punishment  of  death.  This  Is  one  of  those 
propositions  which  it  Is  difficult  to  prove, 
simply  because  they  are  In  themselves  more 
obvious  than  any  proof  can  make  them.  It  is 
po.vilble  to  dl.splav  lnge.'';ultv  In  arguing 
against  it.  but  that  is  all.  The  whole  experi- 
ence of  mankind  Is  In  the  other  direction. 
The  threat  of  Instant  death  Is  the  one  to 
which  resort  has  always  been  made  when 
there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  produc- 
ing some  result.  ...  No  one  gijes  to  certain 
inevitable  death  except  by  compulsion.  Put 
the  matter  the  other  wny  Was  there  ever  yet 
a  crlmlnai  who.  when  sentenced  to  death  and 
brought  out  to  die.  would  ref-^ise  the  offer  of 
a  '"ommutatlon  of  his  sentence  for  the  sever- 
est secondary  punlshmenf  Siu-ely  not.  'Why 
13  this?  It  can  only  be  because  'All  that  a 
man  has  will  he  give  for  his  life.'  In  any 
seco".dary  punishment,  however  terrible, 
there  Is  hope:  but  death  Is  death:  Its  terrors 
fannot  be  described  more  forcibly." " 

This  hvpothesis  relates  to  the  use  of  capi- 
tal punUhment  as  a  deterrent  for  any  crime. 
The  second  proposition  is  that  "If  life  Im- 
prisonment is  the  maximum  penalty  for  a 
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crime  such  as  murder,  an  offender  who  la 
serving  a  life  sentence  cannot  then  be  de- 
terred from  murdering  a  fellow  Inmate  or  a 
prison  officer."  »•  This  hypothesis  advocates 
a  limited  deterrent  effect  under  particular 
circumstances. 

Abolitionists  attempt  to  disprove  these  hy- 
potheses by  amassing  statistical  evidence  to 
demonstrate  that  there  is  no  correlation  be- 
tween criminal  activity  and  the  existence  or 
nonexistence  of  a  capital  sanction.  Almost  all 
of  the  evidence  Involves  the  crime  of  mur- 
der, since  murder  Is  punishable  by  death 
In  more  jurisdictions  than  are  other  of- 
fenses," and  almost  90%  of  all  executions 
since  1930  have  been  pursuant  to  murder 
convictions." 

Thorston  SelUn,  one  of  the  leading  author- 
ities on  capital  punishment,  has  urged  that 
if  the  death  penalty  deters  prospective  mur- 
derers, the  following  hypotheses  should  be 
true: 

"(a)  Murders  should  be  less  frequent  in 
states  that  have  the  death  penalty  than  In 
those  that  have  abolished  It,  other  factors 
being  equal.  Comparisons  of  this  nature  must 
be  made  among  states  that  are  as  alike  as 
possible  In  all  other  respects — character  of 
population,  social  and  economic  condition, 
etc. — In  order  not  to  introduce  factors  known 
to  Influence  murder  rates  In  a  serious  manner 
but  present  In  only  one  of  these  states. 

"(b)  Murders  should  Increase  when  the 
death  penalty  Is  abolished  and  should  de- 
cline when  It  Is  restored. 

"(c)  The  deterrent  effect  should  be  greatest 
and  should  therefore  affect  murder  rates  most 
powerfully  In  those  commtinltles  where  the 
crime  occurred  and  Its  consequences  are  most 
strongly  brought  home  to  the  population. 

"(d)  Law  enforcement  officers  would  be 
safer  from  murderous  attacks  In  states  that 
have  the  death  penalty  than  In  those  without 
It."  (Footnote  omitted.)  •• 

SelUn's  evidence  Indicates  that  not  one  of 
these  propositions  Is  true.  This  evidence  has 
Its  problems,  however.  One  is  that  there  are 
no  accurate  flpures  for  capital  murders;  there 
are  only  figures  on  homicides  and  they,  of 
course,  include  noncapital  killings. '""  A  sec- 
ond problem  Is  that  certain  murders  un- 
doubtedly are  misinterpreted  as  accidental 
deaths  or  stilcldes,  and  there  Is  no  way  of  es- 
timating the  number  of  such  undetected 
crimes.  A  third  problem  is  that  all  homicides 
are  not  reported.  Despite  these  difficulties, 
most  authorities  have  assumed  that  the  pro- 
portion of  capital  murders  In  a  State's  or  na- 
tion's homicide  statistics  remains  reasonably 
constant,'"!  and  that  the  homicide  statistics 
p.re  therefore  useful. 

Sellln's  statistics  demonstrate  that  there 
Is  no  correlation  between  the  murder  rate 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  capital 
sanction.  He  compares  States  that  have  sim- 
ilar characteristics  and  finds  that  Irresnectlve 
of  their  position  on  capital  punishment,  they 
have  similar  murder  rates.  In  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  for  example,  there  Is  no  corre- 
lation between  executions  '<*  and  homicide 
rates.""  The  same  Is  true  for  Mid-Western 
States,""*  and  for  all  others  studied.  Both  the 
United  Nations  "«  and  Great  Britain  ""  have 
pcknowledged  the  validity  of  SelUn's  statis- 
tics. 

Sellln's  statistics  also  Indicate  that  abo- 
lition and 'or  relntroductlon  of  the  death 
penalty  had  no  effect  on  the  homicide  rates 
of  the  various  States  involved.™  This  conclu- 
sion Is  borne  out  by  others  who  have  made 
similar  inquiries"*  and  by  the  experience  of 
other  crtuntrles.'"*  Despite  problems  with  the 
.statistics."'  Sellln's  evidence  has  been  relied 
■ipon  In  International  studies  of  capital  pun- 
'.."^hment."' 

Statistics  also  show  that  the  deterrent  ef- 
fect of  capital  punishment  Is  no  greater  in 
those  communities  where  executions  take 
place  than  In  other  communities."'  In  fact, 
there  Is  some  evidence  that  Imposition  of 
capital  punishment  may  actually  encourage 


crime,  rather  than  deter  lt.="  And,  while  po- 
lice and  law  enforcement  officers  are  the 
strongest  advocates  of  capital  punishment,-' 
the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  police  are 
no  safer  In  conununitles  which  retain  the 
sanction  than  In  those  which  have  abol- 
ished It.i" 

There  is  also  a  substantial  body  of  data 
showing  that  the  existence  of  the  death  pen- 
alty has  virtually  no  effect  on  the  homicide 
rate  in  prisons.-"  Most  of  the  persons  sen- 
tenced to  death  are  murderers,  and  murder- 
ers tend  to  be  model  prisoners."' 

In  sum,  the  only  support  for  the  theory 
that  capital  punishment  Is  an  effective  de- 
terrent is  found  In  the  hypotheses  with 
which  we  began  and  the  occasional  stories 
about  a  specific  individual  being  deterred 
from  doing  a  contemplated  criminal  act.'^- 
These  claims  of  sfjeclfic  deterrence  are  often 
spurious,"-'  however,  and  may  be  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  tendency  of  capital 
punishment  to  Incite  certain  crimes. 'J' 

The  United  Nations  Committee  that  stud- 
ied capital  punishment  found  that  "|ilt  is 
generally  agreed  between  the  retentionlsts 
and  abolitionists,  whatever  their  opinions 
about  the  validity  of  comparative  studies  of 
deterrence,  that  the  data  which  now  exist 
show  no  correlation  between  the  existence  of 
capital  punishment  and  lower  rates  of  capi- 
tal crime."  ■" 

Despite  the  fact  that  abolitionists  have  not 
proved  non-deterrence  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  they  have  succeeded  m  showing  by 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  capital 
punishment  is  not  necessary  as  a  deterrent 
to  crime  In  our  society.  This  is  all  that  they 
must  do.  We  would  shirk  our  judicial  respon- 
sibilities If  we  failed  to  accept  the  presently 
existing  statistics  and  demanded  more  proof. 
It  may  be  that  we  now  possess  all  the  proof 
that  anyone  could  ever  hope  to  assemble  on 
the  subject.  But,  even  if  further  proof  were 
to  be  forthcoming,  I  believe  there  is  more 
than  enough  evidence  presently  available  for 
a  decision  in  this  case. 

In  1793  WUUam  Bradford  studied  the 
utility  of  the  death  penalty  in  Pennsylvania 
and  found  that  It  probably  had  no  deterrent 
effect  but  that  more  evidence  was  needed. '*' 
Edward  Livingston  reached  a  similar  con- 
clusion with  respect  to  deterrence  In  1833 
upon  completion  of  his  study  for  Louisi- 
ana."*" Virtually  every  study  that  has  since 
been  undertaken  has  reached  the  res'alt.'" 

In  light  of  the  massive  amoimt  of  evidence 
before  us,  I  see  no  alternative  but  to  con- 
clude that  capital  punishment  cannot  be 
Justified  on  the  basis  of  its  deterrent  effect.'** 

C.  Much  of  what  must  be  said  about  the 
death  penalty  as  a  device  to  prevent  reciai- 
vlsm  is  obvious — if  a  murderer  is  executed,  he 
cannot  possibly  commit  another  offen.se.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  murderers  are  extremely 
unlikely  to  commit  other  crimes  either  in 
prison  or  upon  their  release.-"  For  the  most 
part,  they  are  first  offenders,  and  when  re- 
leased frcjin  prison  they  are  known  to  become 
model  citizens. '■  Furthermore,  most  persons 
who  commit  capital  crimes  are  not  executed. 
With  respect  to  those  who  are  sentenced  to 
die.  It  is  critical  to  note  that  the  Jury  is  never 
asked  to  determine  whether  they  are  likely  to 
be  recidivists.  In  light  of  these  facts.  If  cap- 
ital punishment  were  Justified  purely  on  the 
basis  of  preventing  recidivism.  It  would  have 
to  be  considered  to  be  excessive:  no  general 
need  to  ctallterate  all  capital  offenders  could 
have  been  demonstrated,  nor  any  specific 
need  in  individual  ca.ses. 

D.  The  three  final  purposes  which  may 
underlie  utilization  of  a  capital  sanction- 
encouraging  guilty  pleas  and  confessions, 
eugenics,  and  reducing  state  expenditures — 
may  be  dealt  -.vith  quickly.  If  the  death  pen- 
alty Is  used  to  encourage  guilty  pleas  and 
thus  to  deter  suspects  from  exercising  their 
rights  under  the  Sixth  .'Amendment  to  Jury 
trials,  it  is  unconstitutional.  Vnited  States 
v.  Jackson.  390  U.S.  670  (1968). "»  Its  elimi- 


nation would  do  little  to  impair  the  State's 
bargaining  position  in  criminal  cases,  since 
life  imprisonment  remains  a  severe  sanction 
which  can  be  used  as  leverage  for  bargaining 
for  pleas  or  confessions  in  exchange  either 
for  charges  of  lesser  offenses  or  recommenda- 
tions of  leniency. 

Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  capital  pun- 
ishment is  used  to  encourage  confessions  and 
guilty  pleas,  it  is  not  being  used  for  ptmish- 
ment  purposes.  A  State  which  Justifies  capi- 
tal punishment  en  its  utility  as  part  of  the 
conviction  process  could  not  profess  to  rely 
on  capital  punishment  as  a  deterrent.  Such 
a  State's  system  would  be  structured  with 
twin  goals  only:  obtaining  guilty  pleas  and 
confessions  and  imposiiig  imprisonment  as 
the  maximum  sanction.  Since  life  imprison- 
ment is  sufficient  for  bargaining  purposes, 
the  death  penalty  Is  excessive  If  used  for  the 
same  purposes. 

In  light  of  the  pre\ious  discussion  on  deter- 
rence, any  suggestions  concerning  the  eu- 
genic benefits  of  capital  punishment  are 
obviously  merltless."*  As  I  pointed  out  above, 
there  Is  not  even  any  attempt  made  to  dis- 
cover which  capital  offenders  are  likely  to  be 
recidivists  let  alone  which  are  positively  In- 
curable. No  test  or  procedure  presently  exists 
by  which  Incurables  can  be  screened  from 
those  who  would  benefit  from  treatment.  On 
the  one  hand,  due  process  would  seem  to 
require  that  we  have  some  procedure  to 
demonstrate  Incurability  before  execution; 
and,  on  the  other  har.d,  equal  protection 
would  then  seemingly  require  that  all  Incur- 
ables be  executed,  cf.  Skinner  v.  Oklahoma, 
316  U.S.  535  (1942).  In  addition,  the  "cniel 
and  unusual"  language  would  require  that 
life  Imprisonment,  treatment,  and  steriliza- 
tion be  Inadequate  for  eugenic  purposes. 
More  Importantly,  this  Nation  has  never  for- 
mally professed  eugenic  goals,  and  the  history 
of  the  world  does  not  look  kindly  on  them. 
If  eugenics  Is  one  of  our  purposes,  then  the 
legislatures  should  say  so  forthrlghtly  and 
design  procedures  to  serve  this  goal.  Until 
such  time,  I  can  only  conclude,  as  has  vir- 
tually everyone  else  who  has  looked  at  the 
problem.'*'  that  capital  punishment  cannot 
be  defended  on  the  basis  of  any  eugenic  pur- 
poses. 

As  for  the  argtunent  that  It  Is  cheaper  to 
execute  a  capital  offender  than  to  Imprison 
him  for  life,  even  assuming  that  such  an 
argument,  If  true,  would  support  a  capital 
sanction.  It  Is  simply  Incorrect.  A  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  money  spent  on  prisons  Is 
attributable  to  death  row.'«  Condemned  men 
are  not  productive  members  of  the  prison 
community,  although  they  could  be,-'"'  and 
executions  are  expensive.'"  Appeals  are  often 
automatic,  and  courts  admittedly  spend  more 
time  with  death  cases."" 

At  trial,  the  "^election  of  Jtirors  Is  likely  to 
become  a  costly  time-consuming  problem  In 
a  capital  case,"^  and  defense  counsel  will  rea- 
sonably exhaust  every  possible  means  to  save 
his  client  from  execution,  no  matter  how 
long  the  trials  take. 

During  the  period  between  conviction  and 
execution,  there  are  an  Inordinate  number  of 
collateral  attacks  on  the  conviction  and  at- 
tempts to  obtain  executive  clemency,  all  of 
which  exhaust  the  time,  money,  and  effort 
of  the  State.  There  are  also  continual  asser- 
tions that  the  condemned  prisoner  has  gone 
insane""  Because  there  Is  a  formerly  estab- 
lished policy  of  not  executing  Insane  per- 
sons,'^ great  sums  of  money  may  be  spent  on 
detecting  and  curing  mental  Illness  In  order 
to  perform  the  execution.'*  Since  no  one 
wants  the  responsibility  for  the  execution, 
the  condemned  man  Is  likely  to  be  passed 
back  suid  forth  from  doctors  to  custodial 
officials  to  courts  like  a  ping-pong  ball."» 
The  entire  process  Is  very  costly. 

When  all  Is  said  and  done,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  It  costs  more  to  execute  a  man 
than  to  keep  him  In  prison  for  life.'*" 
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E.  There  Is  but  one  conclusion  that  can  be 
drawn  from  all  of  this — i.e.,  the  death  pen- 
alty Is  an  exce.ssive  and  unnecessary  punish- 
ment which  violates  the  Eighth  Amendment. 
The  statistical  evidence  is  not  convincing 
beyond  all  doubt,  but.  It  Is  persuasive.  It  is 
not  Improper  at  this  point  to  take  Judicial 
notice  of  the  fact  that  for  more  than  200 
years  men  have  labored  to  demonstrate  that 
capital  punishment  serves  no  purpose  that 
life  Imprisonment  could  not  serve  equally 
well.  And  th'-y  have  done  so  with  great  suc- 
cess. Little  If  any  evidence  has  been  adduced 
to  prove  the  contrary.  The  point  has  now 
been  reached  at  which  deference  to  the  leg- 
islatures Is  *antamount  to  abdication  of  our 
Judicial  roles  as  factfinders.  Judges,  and  ulti- 
mate arbiters  of  the  Constitution.  We  know 
that  at  some  point  the  presumption  of  con- 
stitutionality accorded  legLslatlve  acts  gives 
way  to  a  realistic  asse.ssment  of  those  acts. 
This  point  comes  when  there  Is  sufficient 
evidence  available  so  that  Judges  ctin  deter- 
mine not  whether  the  legislature  acted  wise- 
ly, but  whether  it  had  any  rational  basis 
whatsoever  for  acting  We  have  this  evidence 
before  tis  now.  There  is  no  rational  basis  for 
concluding  that  capital  punishment  Is  not 
excessive.  It  therefore  violates  the  Eighth 
.Amendment."'" 

V 

In  addition,  even  If  capital  punishment  Is 
not  excessive.  It  nonetheless  violates  the 
Eighth  Amendment  because  It  Is  morally  un- 
acceptable to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
at  this  time  In  their  history. 

In  judging  whether  or  not  a  given  p>enalty 
Is  morally  acceptable,  most  courts  have  said 
that  the  punishment  Is  valid  unless  "It 
shocks  the  conscience  and  sense  of  J'ustlce 
nf  the  people." '" 

..Tudge  Frank  once  noted  the  problems  In- 
herent In  the  use  of  such  a  meastirlng  stick: 

"fThe  Court.  1  before  it  reduces  a  sentence 
as  'cruel  and  unusual,'  must  have  reasonably 
rood  assTirances  that  the  sentence  offends 
the  'common  conscience."  And.  In  any  con- 
text, such  a  standard — the  community's  at- 
■tltude — Is  usually  an  unknowable.  It  resem- 
bles a  slithery  shadow,  since  one  can  seldom 
learn  at  all  accurately,  what  the  community 
or  a  malorlty.  actually  feels.  Even  a  careful- 
ly-taken 'public  opinion  poll'  -would  be  In- 
conclusive In  a  ca.se  like  this  "  '" 

While  a  rublfc  opinion  poll  obviously  Is  of 
some  assistance  In  Indicating  public  accept- 
,ance  or  rejection  of  a  specific  penalty.""  its 
utility  cannot  be  very  great  This  Is  because 
whether  or  not  a  punishment  Is  cruel  and 
unusual  depends,  not  on  whether  Its  mere 
mention  "shocks  the  conscience  and  sense 
of  Justice  of  the  people,"  but  on  whether  peo- 
ple who  were  fully  Informed  as  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  penalty  and  Its  liabilities  would 
fnd  the  penalty  shocking,  tinjust,  and  un- 
a-ceptable.'" 

In  other  words,  the  question  with  which 
we  must  deal  Is  not  whether  a  substantial 
proportion  of  .American  citizens  would  today. 
If  polled  opine  that  capital  punishment  is 
barbarously  rrtiel.  but  whether  they  would 
find  It  to  be  so  In  the  light  of  all  Informa- 
tion presentlv  available. 

TTils  Is  not  to  suggest  that  with  respect  to 
this  test  of  unconstitutionality  people  are 
required  to  act  rationally:  they  are  not.  With 
respect  to  this  Judgment,  a  violation  of  the 
Eighth  Amendment  Is  totally  dependent  on 
the  predictable  subjective,  emotional  re- 
actions of  Informed  citizens  '•• 

It  has  often  been  noted  that  American 
citizens  know  almost  nothing  about  capital 
punishment .<■  Some  of  the  conclusions  ar- 
rived at  In  the  preceding  sectlo.i  and  the 
supporting  evidence  would  be  critical  to  an 
informed  judgment  on  the  morality  of  the 
death  penalty:  eg.,  that  the  death  penalty 
Is  no  more  effective  a  deterrent  than  life 
Imprisonment,  that  convicted  murderers  are 
rarely  executed,  but  are  usually  sentenced 
to  a  term  In  prison;  that  convicted  murder- 


ers usually  are  model  prisoners,  and  that  they 
almost  always  become  law-abiding  citizens 
upon  their  release  from  prison;  that  the 
costs  of  executing  a  capital  offender  exceed 
the  costs  of  Imprisoning  him  for  life;  that 
while  In  prison,  a  convict  under  sentence  of 
death  performs  none  of  the  useful  functions 
that  life  prisoners  perform;  that  no  attempt 
Is  made  In  the  sentencing  process  to  ferret 
out  likely  recidivists  for  execution;  and  that 
the  death  penalty  may  actually  stimulate 
criminal  activity. 

This  Information  would  almost  siu^ly 
coiivlnce  the  average  citizen  that  the  death 
penalty  was  unwise,  but  a  problem  arises  as 
to  whether.  It  would  convince  him  that  the 
penalty  was  morally  reprehensible.  This 
problein  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  pub- 
lic's desire  for  retribution,  even  though  this 
Is  a  goal  which  the  legislature  cannot  con- 
stitutionally pursue  as  its  sole  justification 
for  capital  punishment,  might  influence  the 
citizenry's  view  of  the  morality  of  capital 
punishment.  The  sc.lutlon  to  the  problem 
lies  In  the  fact  that  no  one  has  ever  seriously 
advanced  retribution  as  a  legitimate  goal  of 
our  society.  Defenses  of  capital  punishment 
are  always  mounted  on  deterrent  or  other 
similar  tiieorles  TTils  should  not  be  surpris- 
ing. It  is  the  people  of  this  countn-  who  have 
urged  In  the  past  that  prisons  rehabilitate 
as  we'll  as  Isolate  offenders,  and  It  Is  the  pteo- 
ple  who  have  injected  a  sense  of  purpose  Into 
our  penology.  I  cannot  believe  that  at  this 
stace  In  our  history,  the  American  people 
would  ever  knowingly  support  purposeless 
vengeance  Thus.  I  believe  that  the  great 
mass  of  citizens  would  conclude  on  the  ba- 
sis of  the  material  already  considered  that 
the  death  penalty  Is  Immoral  and  therefore 
unconstitutional . 

But,  If  this  Information  needs  supplement- 
ing, I  believe  that  the  following  facts  would 
sei-ve  to  convince  even  the  most  hesitant  of 
citizens  to  condemn  death  as  a  sanction: 
capital  punishment  Is  Imposed  dlscrlmina- 
torlly  against  certain  identifiable  classes  of 
people:  there  is  evidence  that  innocent  peo- 
ple have  been  executed  before  their  innocence 
can  be  proved:  and  the  death  penalty  wreaks 
havoc  with  our  entire  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem Each  of  these  facts  Is  considered  briefly 
below. 

Regarding  discrimination.  It  has  been  said 
that  "(lit  is  usually  the  poor,  the  Illiterate, 
the  underprivileged,  the  member  of  the  mi- 
nority group — the  man  who,  because  he  Is 
without  means,  and  is  defended  by  a  court 
appointed  attorney — who  becomes  society's 
sacrificial  lamb  .  .  ." ""  Indeed,  a  look  at  the 
bare  statistics  reeardlng  executions  is  enough 
to  betray  much  of  the  discrimination.  A  to- 
tal of  3.859  persons  have  been  executed  since 
1930.  of  which  1.751  were  White  and  2.066 
were  Negro.""  3.334  of  the  executions  were 
for  murder:  1.664  of  the  executed  murderers 
were  White  and  1  630  were  Negro.'"  455  per- 
sons, including  48  'Whites  and  405  Negroes, 
were  executed  for  rape  '"  It  is  Immediately 
apparent  that  Negroes  were  executed  far 
more  often  than  Whites  in  proportion  to  their 
percentage  of  the  pcpulatlon  Studies  Indi- 
cate that  while  the  higher  rate  of  execution 
among  Negroes  is  partially  due  to  a  higher 
rate  of  crime,  there  Is  evidence  of  racial  dis- 
crimination '=•  Racial  or  other  discriminations 
should  not  be  surprising.  In  McGautha  v. 
California.  403  US  183,  this  Court  held  "that 
committing  to  the  untrammeled  discretion 
of  the  Jury  the  power  to  pronounce  life  or 
death  In  capital  cases  Is  (not]  offensive  to 
anything  In  the  Constitution."  This  was  an 
open  Invitation  to  discrimination 

There  is  also  overwhelming  evidence  that 
the  death  penalty  is  employed  against  men 
and  not  women  Only  32  women  have  been 
executed  since  1930.  while  3,827  men  have 
met  a  similar  f ate  'm  It  Is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  women  have  received  such  fa- 
vored treatment  since  the  purposee  allegedly 
served  by  capital  punishment  seemingly  are 
equally  applicable  to  both  sexes."** 
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It  also  !s  evident  that  the  burden  of  capital 
ounLshment  falls  upon  the  poor,  the  Igno- 
lant.  and  the  underprlvlleKed  members  of 
society  "*  It  Is  the  poor,  and  the  members  of 
minority  groups  who  are  least  able  to  voice 
their  complaints  against  capital  punishment. 
Their  Impotence  leaves  them  victims  of  a 
sanction  which  the  wealthier,  better-repre- 
ser-.ted.  Just-a-s-guilty  person  can  escape.  So 
lon^  as  the  capital  sanction  is  used  orUy 
acainat  the  forlorn,  easily  forgotten  mem- 
Sers  of  society,  legislators  are  content  to 
maintain  the  status  quo,  becau.se  change 
would  draw  attention  to  the  problem  and 
concern  might  develop.  Ignorance  Is  perpe- 
tuated and  apathy  soon  becomes  Its  mate, 
and  we  have  today's  situation. 

Ju~t  as  Americans  know  little  about  who 
Is  executed  and  whv.  they  are  unaware  of 
•he  potential  dangers  of  executing  an  Inno- 
cent man.  Our  "beyond-a-reasonable  doubt" 
burden  of  proof  In  criminal  cases  Is  Intended 
to  protect  the  Innocent,  but  we  know  It  Is 
not  foolproof  Various  studies  have  shown 
that  people  whose  Innocence  Is  later  con- 
vincingly established  are  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  death."* 

Proving  one's  Innocence  after  a  Jury  finding 
of  guilt  Is  almost  impossible.  While  reviewing 
courts  are  willing  to  entertain  all  kinds  of 
collateral  attacks  where  a  sen'ence  of  death 
Is  Involved,  they  very  rarely  dispute  t!ie  jury's 
interpretation  of  the  evidence.  This  is.  per- 
haps, as  it  should  be.  But.  if  an  innocent 
man  has  been  found  guilty,  he  must  then 
depend  on  the  good  faith  of  the  pro-secutor's 
office  to  help  him  establish  his  Innocence. 
There  Is  evidence,  however,  that  prosecutors 
do  not  welcome  the  Idea  of  having  convic- 
tions which  they  labored  hard  to  secure, 
overturned,  and  that  their  cooperation  is 
highly  unlikely A" 

No  matter  how  careful  courts  are.  the 
possibility  of  perjured  testimony,  mistaken 
honest  testimony,  and  human  error  remain 
all  too  real  '■*  We  have  no  way  of  Judging 
how  many  Innocent  persons  have  been  exe- 
cuted but  we  ran  be  certain  that  there  were 
some  Whether  there  were  manv  Ls  an  open 
question  made  difficult  by  the  loss  of  those 
who  were  most  knowledgeable  about  the 
crime  for  which  they  were  convicted  Surely 
there  will  be  more  as  long  as  capital  punlsh- 
men*   remains  part  of  our  penal  law. 

Willie  it  Is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  cer- 
tainty the  degree  to  which  the  death  penalty 
Is  dlscrlmlnatorlly  Imposed  or  the  number  of 
innocent  persons  sentenced  to  die.  there  is 
one  conclusion  about  the  penalty  that  Is 
universally  accepted— i.  e  .  it  "tends  to  distort 
the  course  of  the  criminal  law." "»  As  Mr. 
Justice  Frankfurter  said: 

"1  am  strongly  against  capital  punish- 
ment .  .  .  When  life  is  at  hazard  In  a  trial. 
It  sensationalizes  the  whole  thing  almost 
unwlttinglv:  the  effect  on  Juries,  the  Bar. 
the  public  the  Judiclarv.  I  recard  as  very 
bad  I  think  scientlflcallv  the  claim  of  deter- 
rence is  not  worth  much  Whatever  proof 
there  may  be  in  mv  Judement  does  not  out- 
weigh the  social  loss  due  to  the  inherent 
sensR'!onaH<!m  of  a  trial  for  life"  '* 

The  deleterious  effects  of  the  death  penalty 
are  also  felt  otherwise  than  at  trial  For 
example,  its  very  existence  "Inevitably  sabo- 
tages a  social  or  Institutional  program  of 
reformation,""'  In  short  "[tlhe  presence  of 
the  death  penalty,  as  the  keystone  of  our 
penal  system  bedevils  the  administration  of 
criminal  Justice  all  the  way  down  the  line 
and  Is  the  stumbling  block  in  the  path  of 
general  reform  and  of  the  treatment  of  crime 
and  criminal,"  '" 

.^ssv^m1ng  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  pres- 
entlv  available  regarding  capital  punishment. 
the  average  citizen  would.  In  my  opinion, 
find  it  shocklne  to  his  conscience  and  sense 
of  Justice'""  For  this  reason  alone  capital 
punishment  cannot  stand. 


VI 

To  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  death 
penalty  violates  the  Eighth  Amendment,  we 
have  had  to  engage  in  a  long  and  tedious 
journey.  The  amount  of  Information  which 
we  have  assembled  and  sorted  Is  enotmous. 
Yet.  X  firmly  believe  that  we  have  not  de- 
viated In  the  slightest  from  the  principles 
with  which  we  began. 

At  a  time  In  our  history  when  the  streets 
of  the  Nation's  cities  Inspire  fear  and  de- 
spair, rather  than  pride  and  hope,  it  Is 
difficult  to  maintain  objectivity  and  con- 
cern for  our  fellow  citizens.  But.  the  meas- 
ure of  a  country's  greatness  Is  its  ability  to 
retain  compassion  In  time  of  crisis.  No  na- 
tion in  the  recorded  history  of  man  has 
a  greater  tradition  of  revering  Justice  and 
fair  treatment  for  all  Its  citizens  in  times 
of  turmoil,  confusion,  and  tension  than 
ours.  This  Is  a  country  which  stands  tallest 
in  troubled  times,  a  country  that  clings  to 
fundamental  principles,  cherishes  Its  con- 
stitutional heritage,  and  rejects  simple  solu- 
tions that  compromise  the  values  which  He 
at  the  roots  of  our  democratic  system. 

In  striking  down  capital  punishment,  this 
Court  does  not  malign  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  It  pays  homage  to 
It.  Only  in  a  free  society  could  right  triumph 
In  difficult  times,  and  could  civilization  re- 
cord its  magnificent  advancement.  In  rec- 
ocnizlng  the  humanity  of  our  fellow  beings, 
we  pav  ourselves  the  highest  tribute.  We 
achieve  "a  major  milestone  In  the  long  road 
up  from  barbarism."  ">*  and  Join  the  approxi- 
mately 70  other  Jurisdictions  In  the  world 
which  celebrate  their  regard  for  civilization 
and  humanity  by  shunning  capital  ptinlsh- 
ment.i" 

I  concur  In  the  Judgments  of  the  Court. 

FOOTNOTES 

» Certiorari  was  also  granted  In  a  fourth 
case.  Alkens  v.  California,  No.  68-5027.  but 
the  writ  was  dismissed  after  the  California 
Supreme  Court  held  that  capital  punishment 
violates  the  State  Constitution.  —  U.S.  — . 
See  People  v.  Anderson,  6  Cal.  3d  288.  493  P. 
2d  880.  100  Cal.  Rptr.  152.  cert,  denied.  — 
ITS.  —  (1972).  The  California  decision  re- 
duced by  slightly  more  than  100  the  number 
of  persons  currently  awaiting  execution. 

'Hansard.  Parliamentary  Debates  (5th 
Series)  (Lords.  43d  Pari..  1st  Sess..  1964- 
1965)  703  (1965)   (Lord  Chancellor  Gardiner) . 

'  CompEtre.  e.g..  State  ex  rel.  Francis  v. 
fJcsireber.  329  U.S.  459,  470  (1947)  (Frank- 
furter. J.,  concurring),  with  J".  Frankfurter. 
Of  Law  and  Men  81  (1956) .  See  In  re  Ander- 
son. 69  Cal.  2d  613.  634-635.  447  P.  2d  117. 
131-132  (1968)  (Mosk.  J.,  concurring):  of. 
McGautha  v.  California.  402  U.S.  183.  226 
(1971)  (Black.  J.,  concurring);  Witherspoon 
V.  Illinois.  391  U.S.  510.  642  (1968)  (White. 
J.   dissenting) . 

'See  generally  M,  Prankel.  Book  Review, 
8.5  Harv.  L.  Rev.  354.  362  (1971). 

"  Granuccl.  "Nor  Cruel  and  Unusual  Pun- 
l.=-hments  Inflicted":  The  Original  Meaning, 
.■;7  U,  Cal.  L.  Rev.  839.  848  (1969)  thereinafter 
"Granuccl"). 

"  Ihid  Beale's  views  were  conveyed  from 
Fneland  to  America  and  were  first  written 
into  -American  l.iw  bv  the  Reverend  National 
Ward  who  wrote  the  "Body  of  Liberties"  for 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  Clause  46  of 
that  work  read-  "For  bodlllc  punishments  we 
allow  amongst  us  none  that  are  Inhumane, 
Barbarous,  or  cruel."  B.  Schwartz.  The  Bill  of 
Rights:  A  Documentary  History.  Vol.  I.  at 
71.  77  n97n    (hereinafter  "Schwartz"). 

'  4  W  Blackstone.  Commentaries  1787 
'Lewis  ed.  1902).  See  also  1  J  Chltty.  The 
rrlmln.=(l  Law  785-786  (5th  ed.  1847):  Sher- 
man. .  .  .  Nor  Cruel  and  Unusual  Punish- 
ment Inflicted.  14  Crime  &  Dellnq.  73.  74 
ri968). 

'  Not  content  with  capital  punishment  as 
a  means  of  retribution  for  crimes,  the  English 
also  provided  for  attainder  ("dead  in  law") 


as  the  Immediate  and  Inseparable  concomi- 
tant of  the  death  sentence.  The  consequences 
of  attainder  were  forfeiture  of  real  and  pver- 
sonal  estates  and  corruption  of  blood.  An 
attainted  person  could  not  inherit  land  or 
other  herlditaments.  nor  retain  those  he 
possessed,  r.or  transmit  them  oy  descent  to 
any  heir.  Descents  were  also  obstructed 
whenever  posterity  derived  a  title  through 
one  who  was  attainted.  4  W.  Blackstone. 
Commentaries  1759  (Lewis  ed.  1902). 

"E.g..  2  J.  Story.  On  the  Constitution 
§  1903.  at  650  (5th  ed.  1891). 

•  2  G.  M.  Trevelvn.  History  of  England  467 
(1956ed.). 

'■  Granticcl.  supra,  n.  5.  at  854. 

■■-  Id.,  at  855. 

"  Id.,  at  860.  In  reaching  this  conclusion. 
Professor  Granuccl  relies  primarily  on  the 
trial  of  Titus  Oates  as  being  the  impetus  be- 
hind the  adoption  of  the  clause,  Oates  was  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England  who  pro- 
claimed the  existence  of  a  plot  to  assassinate 
King  Charles  II.  He  was  tried  for  perjury. 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  2.000 
marks,  life  imprisonment,  whippings,  pUlor- 
ing  four  times  a  year,  and  defrocking.  Oates 
petitioned  both  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  House  of  Lords  for  release  from  Judg- 
ment. The  House  of  Lords  rejected  his  peti- 
tion, but  a  minority  of  its  members  con- 
cluded that  the  King's  Bench  had  no  juris- 
diction to  compel  defrocking  and  that  the 
other  punishments  were  barb.-.rous.  inhu- 
mane, tinchristlan,  and  unauthorized  by 
law.  The  House  of  Commons  agreed  with  the 
dissenting  Lords,  Id.,  at  857-859. 

The  author  also  relies  on  the  dlctionarv 
definition  of  "cruel"  which  meant  "severe" 
or  "hard"  in  the  17th  century  to  support  his 
conclusion. /bid. 

'•♦  Most  historians  reach  this  conclusion  by 
reading  the  histon-  of  the  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishments  clause  as  indicating  that 
It  was  a  reaction  to  inhumane  punishments. 
Professor  Granuccl  reaches  the  same  conclu- 
sion by  finding  that  the  draftsmen  of  the 
Constitution  misread  the  British  history  and 
erroneously  relied  on  Blackstone,  Granuccl. 
supra,  n.  5.  at  802-805.  It  Is  clear,  however. 
that  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Amendment 
there  was  some  feeling  that  a  safeexiard 
against  cnielty  was  needed  and  that  this 
feeling  had  support  In  past  practices  See  n. 
6.  supra,  and  accompanying  text. 

'=  Granuccl.  supra,  n  5.  at  840:  Schwartz, 
supra,  n.  6.  Vol,  I,  at  276,  278 

'"See.  e.a..  Delaware  Declaration  of  Rights 
(1776).  Maryland  Declaration  of  Rights 
(1776).  Massachusetts  Declaration  of  Rights 
(1780),  and  New  Hampshire  Bill  of  Rights 
(1783).  Schwartz,  s^ivrn.  n.  6.  Vol,  I.  a*  276, 
278:    279.  281:   337,   343:    374.  379 

'"See  2  J.  Elliot,  The  Debates  In  the  Sev- 
eral State  Conventions  on  the  Adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  111  (2d  ed  1881) 
(hereinafter  "Elliot"):  3  Elliot,  at  447-481. 
See  also.  Schwartz,  supra,  n,  6  at  628,  674. 
762.  852.  968. 

'«3  Elliot,  supra,  n.  17,  at  446-448.  A  com- 
ment bv  George  Mason  which  misinterprets 
a  criticism  leveled  at  himself  and  Patrick 
Henrv  Is  further  evidence  of  the  intention  to 
prohibit  torture  and  the  like  by  prohibiting 
cruel  and  un\isual  punishments.  Id.,  at  452. 

"1  Annals  of  Congress  782-783  (1789). 
There  Is  some  recoenltlon  of  the  fact  that  a 
prohibition  against  crtiel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishments Is  a  flexible  prohibition  which  may 
change  in  meaning  as  the  mores  of  a  society 
change,  and  which  may  eventually  bar  cer- 
tain punishments  not  barred  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted.  Ibid,  (remarks  of  Mr. 
Llvermore  of  New  Hampshire).  There  is  also 
evidence  that  the  general  opinion  at  the  time 
the  Eighth  Amendment  was  adopted  was 
that  it  prohibited  ever.-  punishment  which 
was  not  "evidently  necessary."  W.  Bradford. 
An  Enquiry  How  Far  the  Punishment  of 
Death  is  Necessary  In  Pennsylvania   (1793). 
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reprinted   In   12   Am.   J.  Leg.   Hist.   122,   127 
(1968). 

»'  The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  had  rec- 
ognized the  unusual  nature  of  the  execu- 
tion, but  attributed  it  to  a  legislative  desire 
to  minimize  the  pain  of  persons  executed. 

•'The  prohibition  against  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishments  relevant  to  Weems  wsis 
that  found  in  the  PhilUpine  Bill  of  Rights.  It 
was,  however,  borrowed  from  the  Eighth 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion and  has  the  same  meaning.  217  U.S.,  at 
367. 

"  Id.,  at  373. 
-Ibid. 
■'  Ibid. 
^  Id.,  at  381. 

»■  Id.,  at  389^13.  Mr.  Justice  Black  ex- 
pres.sed  a  similar  point  of  view  In  his  concur- 
ring opinion  In  McGautha  v.  California,  402 
U.S.  183,226  (1971). 

-'  Badders  was  found  guilty  on  seven 
counts  of  using  the  mails  as  part  of  a 
scheme  to  defraud.  He  was  sentenced  to  con- 
current five  year  sentences  and  to  a  $1,000 
fine  on  each  count.  The  Court  summarily  re- 
jected his  claim  that  the  sentence  was  a  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment.  In  Burleson,  the 
Court  upheld  the  denial  of  second  class  mail- 
ing privileges  to  a  newspaper  that  had  al- 
legedly printed  articles  conveying  false  re- 
ports of  United  States  conduct  during  the 
First  World  War  with  intent  to  cause  dis- 
loyalty. Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  dissented  and 
indicated  his  belief  that  the  "punishment" 
was  unusual  and  possibly  excessive  under 
Weems.  There  is  nothing  in  either  of  these 
cases  demonstrating  a  departure  from  the 
approach  used  In  Weems,  or  adding  anything 
to  It. 

-  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  was  the  only 
member  of  the  Court  unwilling  to  make  this 
assumption.  However,  like  Chief  Justice 
Fuller  in  In  re  Kemm'cr,  136  U.S.  436  (1899), 
he  examined  the  propriety  of  the  punishment 
under  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  329  U.S.,  at  471.  As  Mb. 
Justice  Powell  makes  clear,  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter's  analysis  was  different  only  In 
form  from  that  of  his  Brethren;  in  substance, 
his  test  was  fundamentally  Identical  to  that 
used  by  the  rest  of  the  Court. 
-■"/d,,  at  463. 

*•  English  law  required  a  second  attempt  at 
execution  if  the  first  af.empt  faUed.  L.  Rad- 
zinowicz,  A  History  of  English  Criminal  Law 
185-186    (1948). 

■'•  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  concurred  and  con- 
cluded that   the  statute  authorizing  depri- 
vations   of    citizenship    exceeded    Congress' 
legislative  powers.  356  U.S.,  at  114 
'•Id.,  at  101. 
*■  370  U.S.,  at  666. 

'Robinson  removes  any  lingering  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  Eighth  Amendment's  prohibi- 
tion against  cruel  and  unusual  punishments 
Is  binding  on  the  States.  See  also  Powell  v. 
Texafi,  392  U.S.  514  (1968). 

■^  Trop  v.  Dulles,  356  U.S.  86,  101  (1958) .  See 
also  Weems  v.  United  States,  217  U.S.  349,  373, 
(1910):  Robinson  v.  California,  370  U.S.  660. 
666  (1962).  See  also  n.  19,  supra. 

"Eg..  .McGautha  v.  California,  402  US 
183,  226  (1971)  (Black,  J.  concurring);  Trap 
V.  Dulles.  356  U.S.  86.  99  (Warren,  C.J.),  125 
(Frankfurter,  J.,  dissenting) . 

See,  e.g..  Louis-iana  ex  rel.  Francis  v. 
Resweber,  329  UJS.  459.  474  (1947)  (Burton. 
J  .  dissenting) ;  Trop  v.  Dulles,  356  UJS.  86.  99 
(1958)  (Warren,  C.  J.);  Rudolph,  v.  Alabama, 
375  U.S.  889  (1963)  (Goldberg.  J.,  dissenting 
from  denial  of  certiorari) ;  F.  Frankfurter,  Of 
Law  and  Men  81  (1956). 

There  is  no  violation  of  the  principle  of 
stare  decisis  In  a  decision  that  capital  punish- 
ment now  vlolatea  the  Eighth  Amendment. 
The  last  case  tliat  Implied  that  capital 
punishment  was  still  permissible  was  Trop 
v.  Dulles,  358  VS.  M.  99  (1958) .  Not  only  was 
the  Implication  purely  dicta,  but  It  was  also 
made  In  the  context  of  a  flexible  analysis 


that  recognized  that  aa  public  opinion 
changed,  the  validity  of  the  penalty  would 
have  to  be  re-examined.  Trop  v.  Dulles  is 
nearly  15  years  old  now,  and  15  years  changes 
many  mmds  about  many  thmgs.  Mr.  Josnci; 
Powell  suggests,  however,  that  our  recent  de- 
cisions m  Wiiherspoon  v.  Illinois,  391  U.S.  610 
11968),  and  McGauifia  v.  Caiijornui,  403  U.S. 
183  U^"*!).  Imply  that  capital  punishment 
Is  coustituiioaally  permissible,  because  If 
they  are  viewed  any  other  wtiy  they  amount 
to  Utile  more  than  an  academic  exercise,  lu 
my  view,  this  distorts  the  Tule  of  four"  by 
which  this  Court  decides  which  cases  and 
which  Issues  it  will  consider,  and  In  what  or- 
der. See  U7iited  States  v.  Ger^eres,  U£. 

— ,  —  (1972)  (Douglas,  J.,  dissenting).  Ihere 
are  many  reasons  why  four  members  of  the 
Court  might  have  wanted  to  consider  the 
Issues  presented  In  those  cases  before  con- 
sidering the  difficult  question  that  is  now  be- 
fore us.  While  I  do  not  Intend  to  catalogue 
these  reasons  here.  It  should  suffice  to  note 
that  1  do  not  believe  that  those  decisions  can. 
iu  any  v<.ay,  iairly  be  used  to  support  any  m- 
ference  whatever  that  the  Instant  cases  have 
already  been  disposed  of  sub  silentio. 

»  Ancel,  The  Problem  of  the  Death  Penalty, 
in  CapiUU  Punishment,  at  4-5  ^ed.  T.  SeUm, 
1967)     (hereinafter    "Ancel");    G.   R.    Scott. 
The  History  of  Capital  Punishment  1  (1950) 
i hereinafter  "Scott"). 
*  Scott,  supra,  n.  38,  at  1. 
^  Id.,  at  2;  Ancel,  bupra,  n.  38,  at  4-5. 
'-  The  Cede  of  Hammurabi  Is  one  of  the  first 
known  laws  to  have  recognized  the  concept 
of  au  "eye  for  an  eye,"  and  consequently  to 
have  accepted  death  as  an  appropriate  pun- 
ishment  for   homicide.   E.   Block,   And   May 
God  Have  Mercy  .  .  .  13-14  (1962). 
"  Scott,  supra,  n.  38,  at  19-33. 
•^  Id.,  at  5.  Prior  to  this  time,  the  laws  of 
Alfred'  (871-901)     provided    that    one    who 
wilfully  slayed  another  should  die,  at  least 
under  certain   circumstances.  3   J.  Stephen, 
History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England  24 
(1883).  But,  punishment  was  apparently  left 
largely  to  private  enforcement. 

"  T.   Pucknett,   A   Concise   History  of   the 
Common  Law  424-454   (5th  ed.   1956). 

«H.  A.  Bedau,  Introduction  in  Tlie  Death 
Penalty  in  An:erlca,  at  1    (ed.  H.  A.  Bedau, 
1967)    (hereinafter  "Bedau"). 
'0  Ibid. 

•4  W.  Blackstone  Commentaries — (Lewis 
ed.  1902)  How  many  persons  were  actually 
executed  for  commlttUig  capital  oHenses  Is 
not  known.  See  Bedau,  supra,  n.  45,  at  3; 
Radzinowlcz,  A  History  of  English  CrlmUial 
Law  151.  153  (1948);  T.  Sellln.  Two  Myths  in 
the  History  of  Capital  Punishment.  50  J. 
Crlm.  L,  Crlm.  &  Pol.  Scl.  114  (1959).  "Benefit 
of  clergy"  mitigated  the  harshness  of  the  law 
somewhat.  Tins  concept  arose  from  the 
struggle  between  church  and  state  and  ori- 
ginally provided  that  members  of  the  clergy 
should  be  tried  In  ecclesiastical  courts.  Even- 
tually all  first  offenders  \\ere  entitled  to 
■■benefit  of  clergy."  Bedau,  supra,  n.  45,  at  4. 
-G,  Hvi.-kinE,  The  Capitall  Lawes  of  New- 
England,  Harv.  L.  Sch.  Bull.  10-11  (Feb. 
1956). 
"  Bedau.  supra,  n.  45,  at  5. 
^'  Id.,  at  6. 

■'■'  Puller.  Movements  to  Abolish  the  Death 
Penalty  In  the  United  Stat<?s.  284  Annals  Am. 
Acad.  Pol.  &  Soc.  Scl.  124  (1952)    (hereinafter 
■Puller"). 
■■■-Ibid. 

^  Ibid,  (footnotes  omitted). 
>Id.,  at  124;  Bedau.  supra,  v.c.  45,  at  6. 
■•"'  For  an  tinknown  reason.  Pennsylvania 
adopted  the  harsher  penal  code  of  England 
upon  William  Penn's  death  in  1718.  There 
was  no  evidence,  however  of  an  increase  in 
crime  betweeen  1682  and  1718.  Fuller,  supra, 
11.  51.  at  124.  In  1794,  Pennsylvania  eliminated 
capital  punishment  except  for  "murder  of  the 
first  degree."  which  Included  all  "willful,  de- 
liberate and  premeditated"  killings.  The 
death  penalty  was  mandatory  for  this  crime. 


Pa.    Laws    1794.    c.    1766.   Virginia   followed 
Pennsylvania's  lead  and  enacted  similar  legis- 
lation. Other  States  followed  suit. 
■"  FMUer,  supra,  n.  51,  at  124. 
• /d.,  at  124-125. 

5*  Reprinted  In  12  Am.  J.  Leg.  Hist.  122 
(1968). 

*•■'  His  advice  was  in  large  measure  followed. 
See  n.  55,  supra. 

»*'One  scholar  has  noted  that  the  early 
abolition  movement  In  the  United  States 
lacked  the  leadership  of  major  public  figures. 
Bedau,  supra,  n.  45,  at  8. 

"'  Ibid.,  Fuller,  supra,  n.  51.  at  126-127. 
■-See  Scott,  supra,  n.  38.  at  114-116. 
•-'  Fuller,  supra,  n.  51.  at  127. 
-"D.  Davis.  The  Movement  to  Abolish  Cap- 
ital  Punishment   In   America    1787-1861,   63 
Am.    Hist.    Rev.   23,   33    (1958)     (hereinafter 
"Davis") . 

"^I^iUer,  supra,  n.  51.  at  128.  Capital  pun- 
ishment  was   abolished   for   all    crimes   but 
treason.  The  law  was  enacted  In  1846,  but 
did  not  go  Into  effect  until   1847. 
'^'  Davis,  supra,  n,  64,  at  29-30. 
<!'  Fuller,  supra,  n.  51.  at  129. 
'>•>  Id.,  at  130. 
"'Ibid. 

'"  Bedau,  ^upra,  n.  45.  at  10. 
"'  Davis,  supra,  n.  64,  at  46. 
■'  See  App.  I  to  this  opinion. 
■'See   McGautha  v.   California,  402   U.   S. 
183.  199  (1971). 

•  Fuller  supra  n.  51.  at  133.  See  also  Wins- 
fort  v.   United   States,   172  U.S.   303    (1899). 
More  than  90'",;  of  the  executions  since  1930 
In  this  country  have  been  for  offenses  with 
a  discretionary  death  penalty.  H.  A.  Bedau. 
Tlie   Courts,    the   Constitution   and   Capital 
Punishment.  1968  Utah  L.  Rev.  201.  204. 
"  See  n.  72,  supra. 
'■■  Fuller,  supra,  n.  51.  at  134. 
••T    Sellln  In  Capital  Punishment,  at  35 
(ed.  T.  Sellln.  1967) ;  United  Nations.  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs.  Capital 
Punishment,    Ft.    n,    l*:  82-85,    at    101-102 
(1968)    (hereinafter  "United  Nations"). 

■"New  York  authorizes  the  death  penalty 
only  for  murder  of  a  police  officer  or  for  mur- 
der by  a  life  term  prisoner.  N.Y.  Penal  Code 
5   125.30  (McKlnneys  1967). 

•■See  generally  H.  A.  Bedau.  The  Coxirts, 
The  Constitution  and  Capital  Punishment, 
1068  Utah  L.  Rev.  201.  Nine  States  do  not 
authorize  capital  punishment  under  any 
circumstances:  Alaska.  Hawaii,  Iowa,  Maine, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Oregon.  West  Virginia. 
and  Wisconsin.  Puerto  Rico  and  the  VU-gln 
Islands  also  have  no  provision  for  capital 
punishment.  Bedau.  supra,  n.  45.  at  39.  Those 
States  who  severely  restrict  the  imposition 
of  the  death  penalty  are;  New  Mexico.  N,  M. 
Stat.  Ann.  §40  A-29-2,1  (1969  Cum.  Pocket 
Part);  New  York.  N.  Y.  Penal  Code  §  125.30 
(McKinney's  1967) ;  North  Dakota,  N.D.  Cent. 
Code  "12-07-01.  12  27-13  (I960);  Rhode 
Island.  R.  I.  Gen.  Laws  §11-23-2  (1970); 
Vermont,  Vt.  Stat.  Ann..  Tit.  13.  §  2303  (1970 
Cum.  Supp.).  California  Is  the  only  State  In 
which  the  Judiciary  has  declared  capital 
punishment  to  be  Invalid.  See  n.  1.  supra. 
*•'  See  generally  Hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
90th  Cong..  2d  Sess,.  on  S.  1760  (Mar,  20. 
21.  and  July  2.  1968)  (hereinafter  'Hear- 
ings"). 

"'  Extensive  compilations  of  the  capital 
crimes  In  particular  States  can  be  found  In 
Bedau.  supra,  n  45.  at  39-52  and  In  the  Brief 
for  the  Petitioner  In  No  68-5027.  App.  G 
An  attempt  is  made  to  break  down  capital 
offenses  Into  categories  In  Finkel.  A  Survey 
of  Capital  Offenses  In  Capital  Punishment,  at 
22   (ed    T    Sellln.  1967)  . 

"Bedau    supra,  n    45,  at  43 
"  Ibid   See  also  Ralph  v   Warden.  438  F   2d 
786,  791-792    i  CA4   1970). 

-'  .'^ee  HI  Hart  Murder  and  the  Principles 
of  Punishment :  England  and  the  United 
States,  52  Nw.  L.  Rev.  433.  448  (1967);  Royal 
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Commission  on  Capital  Punishment,  1949- 
1953,  Cmd.  8932.  *",  52-53,  at  17-18  (herein- 
after ■Royal  Commission"^  Bee  generally, 
Relchert.  Capital  Punishment  Reconsidered. 
47  U.  Ky.  L.  Rev,  397,  399  (1959) . 

"■  See.  e  g.,  C.  Beccarla,  On  Crimes  and 
Punishment  (tr.  H.  Paoluccl,  1963);  Archl- 
bold.  On  the  Practice.  Pleadmg  and  Evidence 
In  Criminal  Cases  iTth  ed.  by  Waterman 
I860).  5}  11-17.  atXV-XIX. 

■"See.  e.g.,  Rudolph  v.  Alabama,  375  U.S. 
889  (1963)  (dissenting  opinion):  Trop  v. 
Dulles,  356  U.S.  86.  97.  113  (1958);  Morissette 
V.  United  States,  342  U.S.  246  il952i;  Wil- 
liams V.  .Veir  York,  337  U.S.  241  (1949).  In 
Powell  V.  Texas,  392  U.S.  514,  530  (1968).  we 
said:  "niU  Court  has  never  held  that  any- 
thing In  the  Constitution  requires  that  penal 
sanctions  be  designed  solely  to  achieve  thera- 
peutic or  rehabilitative  effects.  .  .  ."  This  is, 
of  course,  correct,  since  deterrence  and  Isola- 
tion are  clearly  recognized  as  proper.  E.g., 
Trop  V.  Dulles,  356  U.S.  86,  111  (1958)  (Bren- 
NAN.  J.,  concurring).  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  In  the  language,  the  rationale,  or 
the  holding  of  Powell  v.  Texas  that  Implies 
that  retribution  for  its  own  sake  is  a  proper 
legislative  aim  In  punishing. 

•"See,  eg..  Vellenga.  Christianity  and  The 
Death  Penalty  in  The  Death  Penalty  In 
America,  at  123-130  (ed.  H.  A.  Bedau,  1967); 
Hook,  The  Death  Sentence,  in  the  Death 
Penalty  in  America,  supra,  at  146-154  (l.ere- 
Inaiter  "Hook").  See  also.  Ehrenzweig,  A 
Psychoanalysis  of  the  Ini^nlty  Plea — Clues 
to  the  Problems  of  Criminal  Responsibility 
and  Insanity  in  the  Death  Cell.  73  Yale  L.  J. 
425.  433-439   (1964). 

-'2  J.  Story,  On  the  Constitution  5  1903, 
at  tJoO  (5th  ed.  1891 1 . 

-•  Note.  The  Death  Penalty  Cases,  56  U.  Cal. 
L.  Rev.  1268.  1275  (1968);  Note.  Justice  or 
Revenge,  60  Dick.  L  Rev.  342,  343  (1956); 
Royal  Commission,    upra,  n  84,  "■  55.  at  18. 

''J.  Bancun.  In  Favor  of  Capital  Punish- 
ment, in  The  Death  Penalty  In  America,  at 
154.  163  (ed.  H.  A.  Bedau,  1967) ;  Hook,  supra, 
n   87.  at  152 

'•■  See  Commonu-ealth  v,  Elliott,  371  Pa.  70, 
78.  89  A.  2d  782,  786  (1952)  (Musmanno.  J., 
dissenting) ;  P.  Frankfurt«r.  Of  Law  and  Men 
101  (1956)  -  This  assertl.n  that  life  imprison- 
ment may  somehow  be  more  cruel  than  death 
Is  usually  rejected  as  frivolous.  Hence,  I  con- 
fess to  surprise  at  finding  the  assertion  be- 
ing made  In  various  ways  In  today's  opinions. 
If  there  'Aere  any  merit  to  the  contention.  It 
would  do  much  to  undercut  even  the  retribu- 
tive motive  for  imposing  capital  punishment. 
In  any  event,  there  la  no  better  response  to 
such  an  a.ssertlon  than  that  of  former  Penn- 
sylvania Supreme  Court  Justice  Musmanno 
In  his  dissent  in  Commonwealth  v.  Elliott, 
supra,  at  79-80.  89  A  2d.  at  787: 

"One  of  the  Judges  of  the  lower  Court 
indicated  from  tht>  bench  that  a  sentence  of 
life  Imprisonment  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  lesser  penalty  than  that  of  death.  I  chal- 
lenge that  .statement  categorically.  It  can 
be  stated  as  a  universal  truth  stretching 
from  nadir  to  zenith  that  regardless  of  cir- 
cumstances no  one  wants  to  die.  Some  per- 
son may.  In  an  instant  of  spiritual  or 
physical  agony  express  a  desire  tor  death  as 
an  ancKiyne  from  intolerable  pain,  but  that 
desire  Is  never  full-hearted  because  there 
Is  always  the  reserve  of  realization  that  the 
silken  cord  of  life  Is  not  broken  by  a  mere 
wishing.  There  Is  no  p  rson  In  the  actual  ex- 
tremity of  dropping  from  the  precipice  of 
llf»  who  do«e  not  desperately  reach  for  a 
crag  of  time  to  which  to  cling  even  for  a 
moment  against  the  awful  eternity  of  silence 
below.  With  all  its  slings  and  arrows  of 
outrageous  fortune,'  life  Is  yet  sweet  and 
death  Is  always  cruel  " 

Attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  hy- 
pothesis of  Sir  James  Stephen,  quoted  In  the 
text  irifra.  p.  — — 

"See  H  A  Bedau,  Deterrence  and  the 
Death  Penalty:  A  Reconsideration.  61  J. 
Cnm    L   Crtm    ac  Pol.  Scl.  639.  543  (1970). 


'^  Royal  Commission,  supra,  n.  84,  H  69,  at 
20. 

"  United  Nations,  supra,  n.  77,  I  134,  at 
117.  The  great  advantage  which  this  country 
has  Is  that  It  can  compare  abolitionist  and 
retentionlst  States  with  geographic,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  similarities. 

'*  Reprinted  In  Royal  Commission,  supra, 
n.  84,  r:  57,  at  19. 

"  United  Nations,  supra,  n.  77.  S  139,  at 
118. 

»■  See  no.  82,  supra. 

"^  T.  SelUn,  The  Death  Penalty,  A  Report  for 
the  Model  Penal  Code  Project  of  the  Amer- 
ican Law  Institute  5  (1959)  (hereinafter 
••ALI ') .  Morris,  Thoughts  on  Capital  Punish- 
ment. 35  Wash.  L.  Rev.  &  St.  J.  335,  340 
(I960). 

•*  AU,  supra,  n.  98,  at  31. 

'"  Such  crimes  might  include  lessor  forms 
of  homicide  or  homicide  by  a  child  or  a  lu- 
natic. Id.,  at  22;  H.  A.  Bedau,  The  Laws  The 
Crimes  and  The  Executions,  in  The  Death 
Penalty  in  America,  at  61  (ed.  H.  A.  Bedau, 
1967)    (hereinafter  "Bedau"). 

■''Sutherland,  Murder  and  the  Death 
Penalty,  15  J.  Crim.  L.  CrUn.  &  Pol.  Scl.  522 
( 1925) ;  ALI,  supra,  n.  98,  at  23;  Bedau,  supra, 
n.  100,  at  73. 

■=  Executions  were  chosen  for  purposes  of 
compiiJison  because  whatever  Impact  capital 
punishment  had  would  surely  be  most  force- 
fully felt  where  punishment  was  actually  im- 
posed. 

•■-I  See  App.  II  to  this  opinion. 

>'"  See  App.  Ill  to  this  opinion. 

United  Nations,  supra,  n.  77.  t  134,  at  117. 

'■■  Royal  Commission,,  supra,  n.  84,  at  349- 
351.  Accord,  Void.  Extent  and  Trend  of  Capi- 
tal Crimes  in  United  States,  284  Annals  oi" 
Am.  Acad.  Pol.  &  Soc.  Sci.  4  (1952) . 

'  ■  ALI,  supra,  n.  98,  at  35-38. 

""See,  e.g.,  Guillot.  Abolition  aiid  Restora- 
tion of  the  Death  Penalty  in  Missouri,  in 
The  Death  Penalty  in  America,  at  351.  368- 
359  (ed.  H.  A.  Bedau.  1967) ;  Cobln.  Abolition 
and  Resoratlon  of  the  Death  Penalty  In  Dela- 
ware, in  The  Death  Penalty  In  America,  sui^ra, 
at  359,  371-372. 

«  ALI,  supra,  u.  98,  at  38-39;  Royal  Com- 
mission, supra,  n.  84.  at  353;  United  Nations. 
nupra.  n.  77,  r  130-136,  at  116-118. 

"  One  problem  Is  that  the  statistics  for  the 
19th  century  are  especially  suspect;  another 
is  that  de  jure  abolition  may  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  de  jacto  abolition  which  would  have 
distorted  the  figures. 

'Royal  Commission,  supra,  n.  84,  at  23, 
340  349;  United  Nations,  supra,  n.  77,  U  132 
at  117. 

'■•Hayner  and  Granor.  The  Death  Penalty 
In  Washington  State.  284  Annals  of  Am.  Acad. 
Pol.  &  Soc.  Scl.  101  (1952);  Graves,  A  Doctor 
Looks  at  Capital  Punishment,  10  Med.  Arts 
&  Sci.  137  ( 1956) ;  Dann,  The  Deterrent  Effect 
of  Capital  Punishment,  Bull.  29.  Friends 
Social  Service  Series.  Committee  on  Phllan- 
tliropic  Labor  and  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends  (1935);  Savitz,  A  Study  In 
Capital  Punishment,  49  J.  Crlm.  L.  Crim.  & 
Pol.  Scl.  338  (1958):  United  Nations,  supra, 
n.  77,  *:  135,  at  118. 

n-i  Graves,  A  Doctor  Looks  at  Capital  Pun- 
ishment, 10  Med.  Arts  &  Scl.  137  (1956) ;  Hear- 
ings, supra,  n.  80,  at  23  (testimony  of  C. 
Duffy) ,  126  (statement  of  Dr.  West) ;  T.  Relk, 
The  Compulsion  to  Confess  474  (1959);  Mc- 
Cafferty,  Major  Trends  In  the  Use  of  Capital 
Punishment.  25  Fed.  Prob.,  No.  3.  at  15  (Sept. 
1961).  Capital  punishment  may  provide  an 
outlet  for  suicidal  Impulses  or  a  means  of 
achieving  notoriety,  for  example. 

'■'  See,  e.g.,  Gersteln,  A  Prosecutor  Looks  at 
Capital  Punishment,  51  J.  Crim.  L.  Crlm.  & 
Pol  Scl.  252  (1969) ;  J.  E.  Hoover,  Statements 
in  Favor  of  Death  Penalty;  in  The  Death  Pen- 
alty In  America,  at  130  (ed.  H.  A.  Bedau. 
1967);  Younger.  Capital  Punishment:  A 
Sharp  Medicine  Reconsidered,  42  A.B.A.J.  113 
(19561  But  see.  Symposium  on  Capital  Pun- 
ishment. D.A.'s  Assn.  of  State  of  New  York. 


Jan.  27.  1961,  7  N.YXi.P.  249,  267  (1961) 
(Statement  of  A.  Herman,  head  of  the  homi- 
cide bureau  of  the  New  York  City  Dist.  Att'y's 
Office ) . 

"=ALI,  supra,  n.  98,  at  56-58:  Koeniger, 
Capital  Punishment  in  Texas  1924-1968.  284 
Annals  Am.  Acad.  Pol.  &  Soc.  Scl.  132;  T. 
Sell  in.  Does  the  Death  Penalty  Protect  Mu- 
nicipal Police,  in  The  Death  Penalty  in  Amer- 
ica, at  284  (ed.  H.  A.  Bedau,  1967);  United 
Nations,  supra,  n.  77.  "  136,  at  118. 

"■'  L.  Lawes,  Life  and  Death  in  Sing  Sing 
150  (1937);  McGee,  Capital  Punishment  as 
Seen  by  a  Correctional  Administrator,  28 
Fed.  Prob.  11  (1964);  1950  Survey  of  the 
International  Penal  and  Penitentiary  Com- 
mission, cited  in  ALI,  supra,  n.  t'8.  at  70-72; 
T.  Sellln,  Prisons  Homicides,  in  Capital  Pim- 
Ishment,  at  154  (ed  T.  Sellln,  1967);  cf. 
Akman,  Homicides  and  Assaults  In  Canadian 
Prisons,  in  Capital  Punishment,  supra,  at  161, 
168.  The  argument  can  be  made  that  the 
reason  for  the  good  record  of  murderers  is 
that  those  who  are  likely  to  be  recidivists  are 
executed.  There  Is,  however,  no  evidence  to 
show  that  in  choosing  between  life  and  death 
sentences  juries  select  the  lesser  penalties 
for  those  persons  they  believe  are  unlikely 
to  commit  future  crimes. 

"'  E.g.,  United  Nations,  supra,  n.  77,  5  144, 
at  119;  B.  Eshelman  and  F.  Riley.  Deuth  Row 
Chaplain  224  (1962).  This  is  supported  also 
by  overwhelming  statistics  showing  an  ex- 
tremely low  rate  of  recidivism  for  convicted 
murderers  who  are  released  from  prison. 
Royal  Commission,  supra,  u.  84.  App.  15,  at 
486^91;  ALI,  supra,  n.  98,  at  72-79;  United 
Nations,  supra,  n.  77,  I!  144,  at  119. 

'"  See,  e.g.,  H.  A.  Bedau,  The  Question  of 
Deterrence,  in  The  Death  Penalty  in  Amer- 
ica, at  267   (ed.  H,  A,  Bedau,  1967). 

"■'  Ibid,  and  n.  1!;  Note,  The  Death  Penalty 
Cases,  56  U.  Cal.  L.  Rev.  1268.  1282-1283 
(1968). 

'-■"See  n.  113,  supra. 

'^United  Nations,  supra,  n.  77,  11159,  at 
123. 

^  See  nn.  58  and  59,  supra,  and  accom- 
panying text. 

^See  n.  62,  supra,  and  accompanying  text. 

'"  Graves,  A  Doctor  Looks  at  Capital  Pun- 
ishment, 10  Med.  Arts.  &  Scl.  137  (1956); 
Royal  Commission,  supra,  n.  84,  at  20-21; 
Schuessler,  The  Deterrent  Influence  of  the 
Death  Penalty,  284  Annals  Am.  Acad.  Pol.  & 
Soc.  Scl.  55  (1952);  United  Nations,  supra, 
n.  77,  H  142,  at  119;  Wolfgang,  Patterns  of 
Criminal  Homicide  ( 1958) . 

One  would  assume  that  if  deterrence  were 
enhanced  by  capital  punishment,  the  in- 
creased deterrence  would  be  most  effective 
with  respect  to  the  premeditated  murder  or 
the  hired  killer  who  plots  his  crime  before 
committing  it.  But,  such  people  rarely  expect 
to  be  caught  and  usually  assume  that  If  they 
are  caught  they  wUl  either  be  acquitted  or 
sentenced  to  prison.  This  is  a  fairly  depend- 
able assumption  since  a  reliable  estimate  is 
that  one  person  Is  executed  for  every  100 
capital  murders  known  to  the  police.  H.  L. 
Hart,  Murder  and  the  Principles  of  Punish- 
ment; England  and  the  United  States.  52 
Nw.  L.  Rev.  433.  444  445  (1957).  For  capital 
punishment  to  deter  anybody  It  must  be 
a  certain  result  of  a  criminal  act.  cf.  Ex  parte 
Medley,  134  U.S.  160  (1889),  and  it  Is  not.  It 
must  also  follow  swiftly  upon  completion  of 
the  offense  and  It  cannot  in  our  compUrated 
due  process  system  of  justice.  See,  e.g.,  H.  A. 
Bedau.  The  Question  of  Deterrence,  in  The 
Death  Penalty  in  America,  at  258,  271-272 
(ed.  H.  A.  Bedau,  1967);  DlSalle,  Trends  in 
the  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment.  1  Toledo 
L.  Rev.  1,  4  (1969).  It  is  Ironic  that  those 
persons  whom  we  wotUd  like  tc  deter  the 
most  have  the  lea,st  to  fear  from  the  death 
penalty  and  recognize  that  fact.  T.  Spllln, 
.Address  for  Canadian  Society  for  Abolition 
of  the  Death  Penalty,  Feb.  7.  1965,  in  8  Crlm. 
L.  Q.  36,  48  (1966);  Proceedings  of  the  Sec- 
tion of  Criminal  Law  of  the  ABA.  August  24, 
1959,  at  7  (M.  DlSalle). 
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i»In  reaching  this  conclusion,  I  maintain 
agreement  with  that  pyortion  of  Stephen's 
hypothesis  which  suggests  that  convicted 
criminals  fear  death  more  than  they  fear 
life  Imprisonment.  As  I  stated  earlier,  the 
dea:h  penalty  is  a  more  severe  sanction.  The 
error  in  the  hypothesis  lies  in  its  assumption 
that  because  men  feer  death  more  than  Im- 
prisonment after  they  are  convicted,  that 
they  necessarily  must  weigh  potential  pen- 
alties prior  to  committing  criminal  acts  and 
that  they  will  conform  their  behavior  so  as 
to  insure  that.  If  caught,  they  will  receive 
the  preceding  footnote  explains  why  such 
that  much  thought  is  given  to  penalties  be- 
fore the  act  Is  committed,  and  even  if  It  were, 
the  preceding  footnote  explains  why  such 
thought  would  not  lead  to  deterrence. 

»«  See  n.  117,  supra. 

^  See,  e.g..  Royal  Commission,  supra,  n. 
84,  App.  15,  at  486-491. 

^■o^Jaekson  applies  to  the  States  under  the 
criteria  articulated  in  Duncar^  v.  Louisiana, 
391  U.S.  145,  149  (1988). 

i^See,  e.g.,  Barzun,  In  Favor  of  Capital 
Punishment,  in  The  Death  Penalty  in  Amer- 
ica, at  154  (ed  H.  A.  Bedau.  1967). 

i="See,  e.g..  H.  A.  Bedau.  Death  as  a  Punish- 
ment, m  "The  Death  Penalty  in  America,  at 
226-228  (ed.  H.  A.  Bedau,  1967):  CaldweU, 
Why  ii  the  Death  Penalty  Retained?.  284  An- 
nals Am.  Acad.  Pol.  &  Sec.  Sci.  45,  50  (1952) 
(hereinafter  "Caldwell");  Johnson,  Selective 
Factors  in  Capital  Punishment,  36  Soc.  Forces 
165,  169  (1957);  Sellln,  Capital  Punishment, 
25  Fed.  Prob.  3  (Sept.  1961).  We  should  not 
be  surprised  at  the  lack  of  merit  In  the  eu- 
genic arguments.  There  simply  Is  no  evidence 
that  mentally  111  persons  who  commit  capi- 
tal offenses  constitute  a  psychiatric  entity 
distinct  from  other  mentally  disordered  pa- 
tients or  that  they  do  not  respond  as  readily 
to  treatment.  Cruvant  and  Waldrop,  Tlie 
Murderer  in  the  Mental  Institution.  284  An- 
nals Am.  Acad.  Pol.  &  Soc.  Sci.  35,  43  (1952). 

"'Caldwell,  supra,  n.  130.  at  48:  McGee, 
Capital  Punishment  as  Seen  by  a  Correctional 
Administrator,  28  Fed.  Prob.  11  (June  1964) 
(hereinafter  "McGee"). 

'•B McGee,  supra,  n.  131,  at  13-14;  Bailey, 
Rehabilitation  on  Death  Row,  in  The  Death 
Penaltv  in  America,  at  556  (ed.  H.  A.  Bedau, 
1967). 

"T.  Thomas,  This  Life  We  Take  20  (3d  ed. 
1965). 

^^  Stein  V.  New  York,  346  U.S.  156,  196 
(1953)  (Jackson,  J);  cf.  Rcid  v.  Covert,  354 
U.S.  1,  77  (1957)    (Harlan,  J.,  concurring). 

'•■^See,  e.g.,  Wilhcrspoon  v.  Illinois,  391  U.S. 
510  (1968). 

"•Slovenko,  And  the  Penalty  is  (Some- 
times) Death.  24  Ant  loch  Review  351  (1964). 

"^See.  e.g.,  Caritatwo  v,  California,  357  U.S. 
549   (1958). 

'■"This  practice  has  seemed  a  strange  way 
to  spend  money  to  others  as  well  as  to  the 
author  of  this  opinion.  See.  e.  g.,  T.  W.  Arn- 
old, The  Symbols  of  Gcvernment  10-13 
(1935). 

'^'Slovenko.  And  the  Penalty  Is  (Some- 
times) Death.  24  Antloch  Review  351.  363 
(1964). 

""B.  Eshelman  and  F.  Rlley,  Death  Row 
Chaplain  22G  (1962):  Caldwell,  supra,  n.  130. 
at  48;  McGee.  supra,  n.  131,  at  13:  Sellln. 
Capital  Punishment.  25  Fed.  Prob.  3  (Sept. 
1961). 

'"  This  analysis  parallels  In  some  ways  the 
oaalysls  used  In  striking  down  leelslatlon  on 
the  ground  that  It  violates  Fourteenth 
■^mendment  concepts  of  substantive  due 
process.  See  Packer.  Making  the  Punishment 
Fit  the  Crime.  77  H.irv.  L.  Rev.  1071.  1074 
(1964).  There  Is  one  difference,  however. 
Capital  punishment  is  unconstitutional  be- 
cause It  Is  excessive  and  unnecessary  punish- 
ment, not  because  It  is  irrational. 

The  concepts  of  cruel  and  unuDual  punLsh- 
ment  and  substantive  due  process  become  so 
close  as  to  merge  when  ihe  substantive  due 
process  argument  Is  stated  In  the  following 


manner:  because  capital  punishment  de- 
prives an  Individual  of  a  fundamental  right 
(i.e.,  the  right  to  life) ,  Johnson  v.  Zerbst,  304 
U.S.  458,  462  (1938),  the  State  needs  a  com- 
pelling interest  to  Justify  it.  See  Note.  The 
Death  Penalty  Cases,  56  U.  Cal.  L.  Rev.  1268, 
1324-1354  (19G8).  Thtis  stated,  the  substan- 
tive due  process  argument  reiterates  what  Is 
essentially  the  primary  purpose  of  the  cruel 
and  unusual  punishments  clause  of  the 
Eighth  Amendment — i.e  .  punishment  may 
not  be  more  .severe  than  Is  necessary  to  serve 
the  legitimate  interests  of  the  State. 

The  Chief  Justice  asserts  that  If  we  hold 
that  capital  punishment  Is  unconstitutional 
because  It  Is  c  cesslve.  we  will  next  have  to 
determine  whether  a  10-yenr  prison  sentence 
rather  than  a  five-year  sentence  is  al.so  ex- 
cessive, or  whether  a  $5  fine  would  not  do 
equally  well  as  a  SIO  fine  He  may  be  correct 
that  such  determinations  will  have  to  be 
made,  but,  as  In  these  cases,  those  persons 
challenging  the  penalty  will  bear  a  heavy 
burden  of  demonstrating  that  It  Is  excessive. 
These  cases  arise  after  200  years  of  inquiry. 
200  years  of  public  debate  and  200  year.s  of 
marshalling  evidence.  The  burden  placed  on 
those  challenging  capital  punishment  could 
not  have  been  greater.  I  am  con\  inced  that 
they  have  met  their  burden.  Whether  a  simi- 
lar burden  will  prove  too  great  In  future  cases 
Is  a  question  that  we  can  resolve  In  time. 

'"  Untfed  States  v.  Rosenberg,  195  F.  2d 
583,  608  (CA2)  iPrnnk,  J),  cert,  denied.  344 
U.S.  838  (1952).  See  also  Kasper  v.  Brittain, 
245  F.  2d  92,  96  (CA6).  cert,  denied.  355  U.  S. 
834  (1957)  ("shocking  to  the  sense  of  jus- 
tice"): People  v.  Moms,  80  Mich.  634,  639.  45 
N.  W.  591.  592  (18P0)  r 'shock  the  moral  sense 
ol  the  people") .  In  Repouille  v.  United  States. 
165  F.  2d  152  iCA2  1947).  and  Schmidt  v. 
Vnited  States,  177  P.  2d  450.  451  (CA2  1949). 
Judge  Learned  Hand  wrote  that  the  standard 
of  ■•go<.id  moral  character"  in  the  Nationality 
Act  was  to  be  judged  by  "the  generally  ac- 
cepted moral  conventions  current  at  the 
time."  165  P.  2d.  at  153.  Judge  Frank,  who 
was  later  to  author  the  Rosenberg  opinion  In 
which  a  similar  standard  was  adopted,  dis- 
sented in  Repouille  and  urged  that  the  cor- 
rect standard  was  the  "attitude  of  cur  ethical 
leaders."  165  F.  2d.  at  154.  In  light  of  Rosen- 
berg, it  Is  apparent  that  Judge  Frank  would 
require  a  much  broader-based  moral  appro- 
bation before  striking  down  a  punishment  as 
cruel  and  unusual  than  he  would  for  merely 
holding  that  conduct  was  evidence  of  bad 
moral  character  under  a  legislative  act. 

^'^  United  States  v.  Rosenberg.  195  P.  2d 
583,  608  (CA  2).  cert,  denied.  344  U.S.  838 
(1952). 

■•"See  Repouille  v.  United  States,  165  F. 
2d  152.  153  lCA2  1947).  In  Witherspoon  v. 
Illinois,  391  U.S.  510,  520  (1968),  the  Court 
cited  a  public  opinion  poll  which  showed 
that  42  Tr  of  the  American  people  favored 
capital  punishment,  while  471-  opposed  it. 
But  the  polls  have  shown  great  fiuctuatlon. 
See  H.  A.  Bedau,  What  Do  Americans  Thliik 
of  Che  Death  Penalty,  in  The  Death  Penalty 
In  America,  .it  231-241  (ed.  H.  A.  Bedau, 
1967). 

"'•The  fact  that  the  constitutionality  of 
capital  punishment  turns  on  the  opinion  of 
an  informed  citizenry  undercuts  the  argu- 
ment that  since  the  legislature  is  the  voice 
of  the  people  its  retention  of  capital  punish- 
ment must  represent  the  will  of  the  people. 
So  few  people  have  been  executed  in  the 
past  decade  that  capital  punishment  Is  a 
subject  only  rarely  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  average  .American.  Lack  of  exposure 
to  the  problem  is  likely  to  lead  to  Indiffer- 
ence, and  indifference  and  ignorance  result 
In  preservation  of  the  status  quo.  whether 
or  not  that  is  desirable,  or  desired. 

It  might  be  argued  that  in  choosing  to 
remain  Indifferent  and  uninformed,  citizens 
reflect  their  Judgme:U  that  capital  punish- 
ment is  really  a  question  of  utility,  not 
morality,   and   not   one,   therefore,   of   great 


concern  As  attractive  as  this  Is  on  Its  face. 
it  cannot  be  correct,  becatise  such  an  argu- 
ment requires  that  the  choice  to  remain 
Ignorant  or  indifferent  be  a  viable  one.  ITiat. 
In  turn,  requires  that  it  be  a  knowledgable 
choice.  It  is  therefore  imperative  for  con- 
stitutional purposes  to  attempt  to  discern  the 
probable  opinion  of  an  Informed  electorate. 

"«Cf.  Packer.  Making  the  Punishment  Pit 
the  Crime,  77  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1071,  1076  11964). 

"•  £.  g..  Gold,  A  Psychiatric  Review  of  Cap- 
ital Punishment,  6  J.  Forensic  Scl.  465.  466 
1961 ) :  A.  Koestler.  Reflections  on  Hanging 
164  (1957);  cf.  C.  Dtiffy  &  A.  Hlrshberg,  88 
Men  and  2  Men  257-258  (1962) . 

'"Hearings,  supra,  n.  80,  at  11  (Statement 
of  M.  DiSalle). 

"»  National  Prisoner  Statistics,  No.  45,  Capi- 
tal Punishment  (1930-1968).  at  7  (Augtist 
1969). 

^Ibid. 

i«i  Ibid. 

'"  .Alexander,  The  Abolition  of  Capital 
Punishment.  Proceedings  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress of  Correction  Proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Correctional  .Association.  Baltimore.  Md.. 
at  59  (19671 :  H.  A.  Bedau.  Criminal  Justice: 
The  General  Aspects,  in  The  Death  Penalty 
Ui  America,  at  405,  411-414  (ed.  H.  A.  Bedau, 
1967):  H.  A  Bedau,  Death  Sentences  In  New 
Jersey,  1907-1960.  19  Rutgers  L.  Rev.  1.  18- 
21,  52-53  (1964);  R.  Clark.  Crime  In  Amer- 
ica 335  (19701 :  Hochhammer.  The  Capital 
Punishment  Controversy,  60  J.  Crlm.  L. 
Crlm.  &  Pol.  Scl.  360,  361-362  (1969);  John- 
son. The  Negro  and  Crime,  217  Annals  Am. 
Acad.  Pol.  &  Soc.  Sci.  93.  95,  99  ( 1941 ) ;  John- 
son, Selective  Factors  in  Capital  Punishment. 
36  Social  Forces  165  (1967);  United  Nations, 
supra,  n.  77.  T  69,  at  98;  Williams,  The  Death 
Penalty  and  the  Negro,  67  Crisis  501.  511 
(I960);  Wolfgang  and  Cohen,  Crime  and 
Race:  Conceptions  and  Misconceptions  77, 
80-81,  85-86  (1970) :  Wolfgang,  Kelly  &  Nolde, 
Comparison  of  the  Executed  and  the  Com- 
muted Along  Admissions  to  Death  Role.  53 
J.  Crlm  L.  Crlm.  &.  Pol.  Scl.  301  (1962). 
M.i.  Justice  Dougl.\s  explores  the  discrimi- 
natory application  of  the  death  pwnalty  at 
great  length. 

i.M  National  Prisoner  Statistics.  No.  45,  Cap- 
ital Punishment  (1930-1968),  at  28  (.August 
1969). 

'•*  Men  kill  between  four  and  five  times 
more  frequently  than  women.  See  Wolfgang. 
A  Sociological  Analysts  of  Criminal  Homi- 
cide, in  The  Death  Penalty  in  America,  at 
74.  75  (ed  H  A,  Bedau,  1967).  Hence,  it  would 
not  be  irregular  to  see  four  or  five  times  as 
many  men  executed  as  women.  Tlie  statistics 
show  a  startllncr  rrreator  disparity,  however 
United  Nations,  supra,  n.  77,  ^87,  at  97-98. 

'-■-"'  H.  A.  Bedau.  Criminal  Justice.  The  Gen- 
eral Aspects,  in  The  Death  Penalty  in  Amer- 
ica, at  405,  411;  H.  .A  Bedau.  Capital  Punish- 
ment In  Oregon.  1903-1964.  45  Ore  L.  Rev.  1 
(1965);  H.  A.  Bedau.  Death  Sentences  In 
New  Jersey.  1907-1960,  19  Rutgers  L.  Rev.  1 
(1964);  R.  Clark,  Crime  In  America  335 
(1970):  C.  Duffy  &  A.  Hlrschberg,  88  Men 
and  2  Women  256-257  (1952):  Carter  & 
Smith,  The  Death  Penalty  In  California:  A 
Statistical  and  Composite  Portrait.  15  Crime 
k  Delinq.  62  (1969):  Hearings,  supra,  n.  80 
at  124-125  (Statement  of  Dr.  West^:  K'nen- 
Iger.  Capital  Punishment  In  Texas.  1924- 
1968.  15.  302  (1928):  McGee.  supra,  n.  131. 
at   11-12. 

"^  See.  e.g  .  E.  Borchnrd.  Convicting  the  In- 
nocent (1932):  J.  Frank  &  B  Prank.  Not 
Guilty  (1957):  E  S  Gardner.  Court  of  Last 
Resort  (1952).  Tiiese  three  books  examine 
cases  In  which  innocent  persons  were  sen- 
tenced to  die.  None  of  the  Innocents  was 
actually  executed,  however  Hugo  .\dam 
Bedau  has  abstracted  74  cases  occurring  In 
the  United  States  since  1393  In  which  a 
wTongful  conviction  for  murder  was  alleged 
and  usually  proved  "beyond  doubt  "  In  al- 
most every  case,  the  convictions  were  sus- 
tained on  appeal.  Bedau  seriously  contends 
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that  Ir.r.ocer.t  persons  were  actually  executed. 
H.  A.  Bedau,  Murder.  Errors  of  Justice,  ar.d 
Capiu;  Punlshmer.t.  m  Ttie  Dealth  Penalty 
in  America,  at  434,  438  (ed.  H,  A  Bed.iU. 
1967).  See  also  Black.  The  CrlsU  In  Capital 
Punishment.  31  Md,  L.  Rev  289  1971  i: 
Hirschberg.  Wrongtul  Convlctlon.s.  13  Rocky 
Mt,  L,  Rev  20  ,19401;  Pollak.  The  Errors  of 
Justice.  284  Aiii.ala  Am  Acad  Pol  a:  S>.k.'  Scl. 
115  (1952 

'-■E.  S.  Garai.er,  Court  of  Last  Rescrt 
178   (1952). 

•=■•' Mr.  Justice  rXjUGi..^:^  rec-^gnlzed  thL« 
fact  when  he  -AT'te' 

"One  who  reviews  the  records  of  criminal 
trials  need  not  look  long  to  find  an  Instance 
where  the  issue  of  guilt  or  Innocence  hangs 
In  delicate  rialance.  A  Judge  who  denies  a 
stay  of  execution  In  a  capital  case  cf-en 
wonders  If  an  Innocent  man  is  going  to  his 
death 

"Those  doubts  exist  because  our  systfni 
of  criminal  Justice  dees  not  work  with  tl.e 
efBcIency  of  a  machine — errors  are  made 
and  innocen-  as  well  as  guilty  people  are 
sometimes  punished,   , 

".  .  .  We  believe  that  it  13  better  fur  tea 
guilty  people  to  be  se:  tree  than  for  one  nn- 
nocent  man  to  be   uiijus:ly   Imprisoned. 

"Yet  the  sad  truth  is  that  a  cog  In  the 
machine  oft«n  slips:  memories  fall;  m:s- 
t;\ken  identlflcatlons  are  made;  thoee  who 
wield  the  power  of  life  and  death  I'self— 
the  police  officer,  the  witness,  the  prosecutor, 
the  Juror,  and  even  the  Judge— become  over- 
zealous  In  their  concern  that  criminals  be 
brought  to  Justice.  And  at  times  there  is  n 
venal  combination  between,  the  police  and 
a  witness." 

Foreword,  J  Frank  &  B.  Frank,  Not  Ouilty 
11-12  (1957) . 

There  has  been  an  "Incredible  lag"  be- 
tween the  development  of  modern  scientific 
methods  of  Investigation  and  their  applica- 
tion to  criminal  cases  When  modern  meth- 
odology Is  available,  prosecutors  have  the 
resources  to  u'lllze  it.  whereas  defen,se  coun- 
sel of-en  may  net  Lassers,  Proof  of  Quilt  in 
Capital  C\ses— An  Un.sclence.  S8  J  Crlm.  L. 
Crim,  &  Pol  Scl.  310  fl967).  This  increases 
the   chances  of  error. 

'"Ehrmann.  The  Death  Penalty  and  the 
.■\dmlnistratlon  of  Justice.  284  Annals  Am. 
Acad.  Pol.  &  See.  Sci.  73,  83  11952). 

'•"'  P.  FVankf'.-,r*er.  Of  Law  and  Men  81 
(1956) 

i«'  B.  Eshelm&n  <s:  P  Rlley,  Death  Row 
Chaplain  222   (  1962  i 

!•■'  McCafTerty,  Major  Trends  In  the  Use  of 
Capital  Punishment,  25  Fed  Prob.  15,  21 
(Sept.  1961)  (quoting  Dr  S.  QUieck  of 
Harvard  University) 

•"Mr  Ji-STT-g  Pri-AEiL  Suggests  that  this 
conclusion  is  spec.ilatlve.  and  he  Is  certainly 
correct  But  the  mere  recognition  of  this 
truth  does  not  undercut  the  validity  of  the 


conclusion.  Mr.  Justice  Powell  himself  con- 
cedes that  Judges  somehow  know  that  certain 
punishments  are  no  longer  acceptable  In  our 
society;  for  example,  he  refers  to  branding 
and  pillorying.  Whence  comes  this  knowl- 
edge? The  answer  Is  that  It  comes  from  otir 
Intuition  as  human  beings  that  our  fellow 
human  beings  no  longer  will  tolerate  such 
punishments. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  Implica- 
tion in  my  Brother  Powell's  opinion  that 
Judges  are  not  free  to  strike  down  penalties 
that  they  find  personally  offensive.  But,  I 
disagree  with  his  suggestion  that  It  la  im- 
proper for  Judges  to  ask  themselves  whether 
a  specitic  punishment  Is  morally  acceptable 
to  the  American  public.  CX>ntrary  to  some 
current  thought,  Judges  have  not  lived  lives 
isolated  from  a  broad  range  of  human  ex- 
perience. They  have  come  Into  contact  with 
many  people,  many  ways  of  life,  and  many 
phllosophlee.  They  have  learned  to  share 
with  their  fellow  human  beings  common 
views  of  morality.  If,  after  drawing  on  this 
experience  and  considering  the  vast  ranges 
of  people  and  views  that  they  have  encoun- 
tered, Judges  conclude  that  these  people 
would  not  knowingly  tolerate  a  speclflc  pen- 
alty In  light  of  Its  costs,  then  this  conclusion 
Is  entitled  to  weight.  See  M.  Frankel,  Book 
Review,  85  Harv.  L.  Rev.  354  (1971).  Judges 
can  nnd  .i.s.-.i.i,tance  In  determining  whether 
they  are  being  objective,  rather  than  sub- 
jective, by  referring  to  the  attitudes  of  the 
persons  whom  most  citizens  consider  oiu- 
"ethical  leaders."  See  Repouille  v.  United 
States.  1(55  F  2d  152,  154  (CA2  1947)  (Prank, 
J.,  dissenting) . 

I  mtist  also  admit  that  I  am  confused  as 
to  the  point  that  my  Brother  Powell  seeks 
to  make  regarding  the  underprivileged  mem- 
bers of  our  society.  II  he  is  stating  that  this 
Court  cannot  solve  all  of  their  problems  In 
the  context  of  this  case,  or  even  many  of 
them.  I  would  agree  with  hlm^  But  If  he  Is 
opining  that  It  Is  only  the  poor,* the  Ignorant, 
the  racial  minorities,  and  the  hapless  In  our 
society  who  are  executed;  that  they  are  exe- 
cuted for  no  real  reason  other  than  to  satis- 
fy some  vague  notion  of  society's  cry  for 
vengeance;  and  that  knowing  these  things, 
the  people  of  this  country  would  not  care, 
•-hen  I  most  urgently  disagree. 

There  Is  too  much  crime,  too  much  killing, 
too  much  hatred  In  this  country.  If  the  leg- 
islatures could  eradicate  these  elements  from 
our  lives  by  utilizing  capital  punishment, 
then  there  would  be  a  valid  purpose  for  the 
sanction  and  the  public  would  surely  accept 
it.  It  would  be  constitutional.  As  The  Chief 
JiSTicE  and  Mr.  Justice  Powell  point  out, 
however,  capital  punishment  has  been  with 
us  a  long  time.  What  purpose  has  it  served? 
The  evidence  Is  that  It  has  served  none.  I 
cannot  agree  that  the  American  people  have 
been  so  hardened,  so  embittered  that  they 


want  to  take  the  life  of  one  who  performs 
even  the  basest  criminal  act  knowing  that 
the  execution,  is  nothing  more  than  blood- 
lust.  This  has  not  been  my  experience  with 
my  fellow  citlzeriS.  Rather,  I  have  found  ihat 
they  earnestly  desire  their  system  of  pun.ish- 
ments  to  make  sense  In  order  that  It  can  be 
a  morally  Justifiable  system.  See  generally  T. 
Arnold.  The  Criminal  Trial  As  a  Symbol  of 
Public  Morality,  in  Criminal  Justice  In  Our 
Time  (ed.  A.  E.D.  Howard  1965) . 

'*»R.  Clark,  Crime  in  America  336   (1970). 

•»^  Some  jurisdictions  have  dc  facto  aboli- 
tion: others  have  de  jure.  Id.  at  330;  Hear- 
ings, supra,  n.  80,  at  9-10  (Statement  of  M. 
DiSaile).  See  generally  Patrick.  The  Status 
of  Capital  Punishment:  A  World  Perspective, 
56  J,  Crlm.  L.  Crlm.  &  Pol.  Scl.  397  (1965); 
United  Nations,  supra,  n.  77,  '"'  10-17,  63-65. 
at  83-85,  96-97;  Brief  for  Petitioner,  No.  68- 
5027,  App.  E. 

APPENDIX  I 

ABOLITION  OFTHE  DEATH  PENALTY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES: 
1846-1968  (STATES  ARE  LISTED  ACCORDING  TO  YEAR 
MOST  RECENT  ACTION  WAS  TAKEN) 


State 


Year  of       Year  of 

partial    complete 

abolition    abolition 


Year  of 
restora- 
tion 


Year  of 

reaboli- 

tion 


New  York "1965 

Vermont "1965 

)«est  Virginia 

Iowa 

Oregon .. 

Michigan. _ M847 

Delaware 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

South  Dakota 

Kansas.- 

Missouri 

Tennessee « 1915 

Washington 

Arizona   •  1916 

North  Dakota •  1915 

Minnesota 

Colorado 

Maine 

Wisconsin 

Rhode  Island '1852 


1965  .. 
1872 
1914 
1963 

■■i878' 
1920 

"1965 
1964 

1958 

1957 

1961  .. 

1957    

1915 
1907 
1917 

1913" 

1939  .. 

1935  .. 
1919  -. 
1919  _. 
1919  . 
..  1918  .. 

1911  

1897 
1876 
1853 

1901  .- 
1883 

"1887 

Deatti  penalty  retained  for  persons  found  guilty  of  killing  a 
peace  officer  who  is  acting  in  line  of  duty,  and  for  prisoners  under 
a  life  sentence  who  murder  a  guard  or  inmate  while  in  confine- 
ment or  while  escaping  from  confinement. 

'Death  penalty  retained  for  persons  convicted  of  Isl-degree 
murder  who  commit  a  2d  "unrelated"  murder,  and  for  the  1st- 
degree  murder  of  any  law  enforcement  officer  or  prison  employee 
who  is  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

•  Death  penalh  retained  for  treason.  Partial  abolition  was 
voted  in  1846,  but  was  not  put  into  effect  until  1847. 

<  Death  penalty  retained  for  rape. 
»  Death  penalty  retained  for  treason. 

•  Death  penalty  retained  for  treason,  and  for  Ist-degree  mur- 
der committed  by  a  prisoner  who  is  serving  a  life  sentence  for 
Isf-degree  murder. 

'  Death  penalty  retained  for  persons  convicted  of  committmj 
murder  while  serving  a  life  sentence  lor  any  offense. 

Source-  National  Prisoner  Statistics.  No.  45,  Capital  Punish- 
ment (1930-68),  August  1969,  at  30 


APPENDIX  II 
CRUDE  HOMICIDE  DEATH  RATES  AND  NUMBER  OF  EXECUTIONS  IN  CERTAIN  AMERICAN  STATES;  1920-55 


New  Hampshire 


Vermont 


Massachusetts 


Connecticut 


Ymi 


Maine  > 


Rates 


Executions 


Rates 


Executions 


Rates 


Executions     Rhode  Island 


1920 \* 

1921 2.2 

1922 H 

J923 }.7 

1924 1.5 

1925 2.2 

I9a» VL 

vaoj Lf 

1928 1.6 

1929 }.0 

1939 !•} 

1931 1  « 

19J2. 2.0 

1933L                         3.3 

no* 1- 1 

1935 I* 

IM                                 2l2 

1937:::;;:::::..:; i.« 

1938  .  -         1-5 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


1.8  . 
2.2  . 

1.6  . 

2.7  . 
L5  . 
L3  . 

.9  . 

.7 
1.3 
1.5 

.9 
2.1  . 

.2 
2.7 
1.4 
1.0 
1.0 
1.8 
1.8 


2.3 

1.7 

1.1 -.. 

1.4  

.6  

.6  

2.2  

.8 

1.4  

1.4  

1.4 

1.1  1 

1.1  

1.6 

1.9 

.3 

2.1  

1.8  

1.8  


2.1  1 

2.8  ..-. 

2.6 

2.8  1 
2.7  1 
2.7  

2.0  1 

2.1  6 

1.9  3 

1.7  6 

1.8 

to  2 
Zl  1 
2.5 

2.2  4 

1.8  4 
1.6  2 

1.9  

1.3  3 


1.8 
3.1 
2.2 
3.5 
2.0 
1.8 
3.2 
2.7 
2.7 
2.3 
2.0 
2.2 
1.6 
1.9 
1.8 
16 
1.2 
2.3 
1.2 


Rates      Executions 

3.9  i 

2.9  2 

2.9  1 

3.1  

3.5 - 

3.7 - 

2.9  1 

2.3  2 
2.7  : 

2-6  I 

3.2  2 

2.7  

2.9  

1.8 

2.4  

1.9 i 

2.7 
2.0 
2.1  ' 


New  Hampshire 


Vermont 


Massachusetts 


Connecticut 


Year 


Maine  > 


Rates 


Executions 


Rates 


Executions 


Rates        Executions     Rhode  Island 


Rates 


Executions 


1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946- 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952. 

1953 

1954 

1955 


1.2 
1.5 
1.1 
1.7 
1.7 
1.5 
.9 
1.4 
1.2 
1.7 
1.7 
1.5 
2.3 
1.0 
1.4 
1.7 
1.2 


2.3  1 

1.4  

.4 

.2 

.9 

1.1  

.7  

.8 

.6 

1.0  

1.5 

1.3 

.6 

1.5 

.9 

.5 

1.1  


.8 

.8 

2.2 

.9 

.6 

2; 9  :;;::::::::::: 
1.7 

1.1  1 

.8  

.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

1:6 2" 

.5 


.4  2 

1.5 

1.3  1 

1.3  2 
.9  3 

1.4 

1.5  

1.4  1 

1.6  2 

1.4 

1.1  

1.3  

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.2 


6 
4 

8 

2 

5 

6 

1 

1.5 

1.5 

17 

.5 

1.5 

.9 

1.5 

.6 

1.3 

1.7 


1.3  

1.8  2 

2.2 

2.5 

1.6  2 

1.9  1 

1.5  1 

1.6  3 
1.9  

1.7  1 

1.8  

1.4  

10 

1.7 

1.5 

1.3  

1.3  3 


1  Maine  and  Rhode  Island  have  no  death  penalty  for  ordinary  murder. 


Source:  ALI.  supra,  n.  98,  at  25.  More  recent  statistics  indicate  that  the  rates  changed  little  be- 
tween 1955  and  1965,  and  that  changes  were  approximately  equal  in  abolitionist  and  retentionist 
jurisdiction.  Bedau,  supra,  n.  100,  at  68. 


APPENDIX  III 
CRUDE  HOMICIDE  DEATH  RATES  AND  NUMBER  OF  EXECUTIONS  IN  CERTAIN  AMERICAN  STATES:  1920-55 


Year 


Michigan 


Ohio 


Indiana 


Rate     Executions 


Rate       Executions 


Minn.i 


Iowa 


Rate      Executions 


Wisconsin  1 


North 
Dakota 


South  Dakota 


Nebrsski 


Rate      Executions 


Rale       Executions 


1920... 
1921... 
1922... 
1923..- 
1924... 
1925... 
1926... 
1927... 
1928... 
1929... 
1930... 
1931... 
1932... 
1933... 
1934... 
1935... 
1936... 
1937... 
1938... 
1939  .. 
1940... 
1941... 
1942... 
1943... 
1944... 
1945... 
1946... 
1947... 
1948... 
1949... 
1950... 
1951... 
1952... 
1953... 
1954... 
1955... 


5.5 
4.7 
4.3 
6.1 
7.1 
7.4 
10.4 
8.2 
7.0 
8.2 
6.7 
6.2 
5.7 
5.1 
4.2 
4.2 
4.0 
4.6 
3.4 
3.1 
3.0 
3.2 
3.2 
3. 
3, 
3, 
3. 
3 
3 
3, 


3.9 
3.7 
3.3 
4.6 
3.3 
3.3 


6.9 
7.9 
7.3 
7.8 
6.9 
8.1 
8.6 
8.6 
8.2 
8.3 
9.3 
9.0 
8.1 
8.2 
7.7 
7.1 
6.6 
5.7 
5.1 
4.8 
4.6 
4.2 
4.6 
4.4 
3.9 
4.9 
5.2 
4.9 
4.5 
4.4 
4.1 
3.8 
4.0 
3.6 
3.4 
3.1 


3 

10 

12 

10 

10 

13 
7 
8 
7 
5 
8 

10 
7 

11 
7 

10 
6 
1 

12 

10 
2 
4 
2 
5 
2 
7 
2 
5 
7 

15 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


4.7                   2 
6.4 

5.7  2 

6.1  

7.3 

6.6  1 

5.8  3 

6.3  1 
7.0  1 

7.0  1 

6.4  1 

6.5  1 

6.7  2 

5.6  3 

7.1  4 
4.4  2 

5.2  2 

4.7  5 
4.4  8 

3.8  3 

3.3  

3.1  1 

3.2  1 

2.8 

2.8 

4.0'  1 

3.9  1 

3.8  

4.2 

3.2  3 

3.6  .1 

3.9  *       1 

3.8 

4.0 

3.2  

3.1  


3.1  (')  

4.4 

3.6 3 

2.9  2.1                   2 

3.2  2.7  1 
3.8  2.7                   2 

2.2  2.3  

2.6  2.4 

2.8  2.3 

2.2  2.6 

3.8  3.2  

2.9  2.5  1 
2.9               2.9 

3.5  2.9 

3.4  2.3 -.-. 

2.6  2.0  3 

2.3  1.8 

1.6  2.2 

1.6  1.4                   4 

1.6  1.8         

1.2  1.3                   1 

1.7  1.3  1 

1.7  1.2 

1.2  1.0 

1.4  1.7  1 
1.9  1.6  1 
1.6  1.8                   2 

1.2  1.9 

1.9  1.4  

1.1  .9  1 

1.2  1.3 

1.3  1.5  

1.3  1.5                   1 

1.5  1.1  

1.0  1.0 

1.1  1.2 


1.7  (')  (')                (')  *-2 

2.2  *l 

1.8  «  5 

2.2  4.1  

1.8  2.1  4.4 

2.3  2.0  4.0 

2.6  1.8 2.7 

2.6  1.6 3.5 

2.1  1.0 3.7 

2.3  1.2  3.0 

3.1  3.5  1.9 3.5 

3.6  2.0  2.3 3.6  

2.8  1.2  1.6 3.7  

1.9  1.2  1.7  3.2  

2.4  1.6  3.0 4.4 

1.4  2.3  2.0 3.4 

1.7  2.0  1.2 2.5 

2.2  1.6  .1  2-0 

2.0  t*  .9 1.6 

1.4  1.2  2.8 2.1 

1.3  1.4  2.2  1.0 

1.4  2.3  1.0 2.1 

1.6  1.4  .9 1.8 

1.1  .6  1.4 2.4 

.9  .9  1.6 1.3 

L6  1.0  2.0  1.2  1 

.9  1.5  1.1  2.1 

1.4  .4               1.0                  1  2.2 - 

.9  .9  iO 2.5  1 

1.3  .7  2.3 1.8 

1.1  .5  1.1 2.9 

1.1  .5  .9 1.0 

1,6  .8  13 1.6  1 

1.2  1.1  1.1 2.0 

1.1  .5  1.5 2.3 

1.1  .8  1.8 1.3 


iMichigan  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  North  Dakota  have  no  death  penalty  lor  ordinary  murder. 
5  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota  were  not  admitted  to  the  national  death  registration 
area  until  1923, 1924,  and  1930  respectively. 


3  South  Dakota  introduced  the 
Source;ALI, supra, n. 98  at28 


Mr.  Chief  Justice  Burger.  WrrH  Whom  Mr. 
Justice  Blackmitm,  Mr.  Justice  Powell, 
AND  Mr.  Justice  Rehnquist  Join.  Dissent- 

INO 

At  the  outset  It  Is  Important  to  note  that 
only  two  members  of  the  Court.  Mr.  Justice 
Brennan  and  Mr.  Justice  Marshall,  have 
concluded  that  the  Eighth  Amendment  pro- 
hibits capital  punishment  for  all  crimes  and 
under  all  circumstance.-.  Mr  Justice  Doug- 
las has  also  determined  that  the  death  pen- 
alty contravenes  the  Eighth  -Amendment, 
although  I  do  not  read  his  opinion  a^  neces- 
sarily requiring  final  abolition  of  the  pen- 
alty.' For  the  reasons  set  forth  in  Parts  I-IV 
of  this  opinion,  I  conclude  that  the  con- 
stitutional prohibition  against  "cruel  and 
unusual  punishments"  cannot  be  construed 
10  bar  the  imposition  of  the  punishment  of 
death. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart  and  Mr.  Justice 
White  have  concluded  that  petitioners' 
death  sentences  must  be  set  aside  because 
prevailing  sentencing  practices  do  not  com- 


Fcwtnotes  at  end  of  article. 


ply  with  the  Eighth  Amendment,  For  the 
reasons  set  forth  in  Part  V  of  this  opinion,  I 
believe  this  approach  fundamentally  mis- 
conceives the  nature  of  the  Eighth  .'Amend- 
ment guarantee  and  flies  directly  in  the  face 
of  controllmg  authority  of  extremely  recent 
vintage. 

I 
If  we  were  possessed  of  legislative  power, 
I  would  either  Join  with  Mb,  Justice  Bben- 
NAN  and  Mr.  Justice  Marshall  or,  at  the 
very  least,  re.jtrlct  the  use  of  capital  punish- 
ment to  a  small  category  of  the  most  heinous 
crimes.  Our  constitutional  inquiry,  however, 
must  be  divorced  from  personal  feelmgs  as 
to  the  morality  and  efHcacy  of  the  death 
penalty  and  be  confined  to  the  meaning  and 
applicability  of  the  uncertain  language  of 
the  Eighth  Amendment,  There  is  no  novelty 
in  being  called  upon  to  interpret  a  constitu- 
tional provision  that  is  less  than  self-defin- 
ing, but  of  all  our  fundamental  guarantees. 
the  ban  on  "cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ments" Is  one  of  the  most  difHcult  to  trans- 
late Into  judicially  manageable  terms.  The 
widely  divergent   views   cf  the   Amendment 


deatli  penalty  in  1939. 
.See  also  id,  at  32-34. 

expressed  In  today's  opinions  reveal  the  haze 
that  surrounds  this  constitutional  command. 
Yet  It  Is  essential  to  our  role  as  a  court  that 
we  not  -seize  upon  the  enigmatic  character  of 
the  guarantee  as  an  Invitation  to  enact  our 
person.C  predilections  Into  law. 

Although  the  Eighth  Amendment  literally 
reads  as  prohibiting  only  those  punishments 
that  are  both  "cruel"  and  "unusual,"  history 
compels  the  conclusion  that  the  Constitution 
prohibits  all  punishments  of  extreme  and 
barbarous  cruelty,  regardless  of  how  fre- 
quently or  Infrequently  imposed 

The  most  pers'.iasive  analysis  of  Parlia- 
ment's adoption  of  the  English  Bill  of  Rights 
of  1689 — the  ui.c,uestlo:ied  source  of  the 
Eighth  Amendment  wording — suggests  that 
the  prohibition  against  "cruel  and  unusual 
punishments"  was  included  therein  out  of 
a-.ersion  to  severe  punishments  not  legally 
av.thorized  and  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  to  impose  To  the  extent  that  the 
term  unusual  had  any  importance  In  the 
English  version,  it  was  apparentlv  Intended 
as  a  reference  to  illegal  punishments.-' 

From  every  Indication,  the  framers  of  the 


cxvin- 
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Eighth  Amendment  intended  to  give  the 
phrase  a  meaning  £ar  different  from  that  of 
Its  English  precursor.  The  records  of  the  de- 
bates In  several  of  the  State  conventions 
called  to  ratify  the  1789  draft  Constitution 
submitted  prior  to  the  addition  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  show  that  the  framers'  exclusive 
concern  was  the  absence  of  any  ban  on  tor- 
tures.' The  later  inclusion  of  the  "cruel  and 
unusual  punishments"  clause  was  In  response 
to  these  objections.  There  was  no  discussion 
of  the  inter-relationship  of  the  terms  'cruer' 
and  "unusual,'  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
debates  supporting  the  Inference  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  would  have  been  receptive 
to  torturous  or  excessively  cruel  punishments 
even  if  usual  In  character  or  authorized  by 
law. 

The  cases  decided  under  the  Eighth 
Amendment  are  consistent  with  the  tone  of 
the  ratifying  debates.  In  Wilkerson  v.  Utah. 
99  U.  S.  130  (1878) .  this  Court  held  that  exe- 
cution by  shooting  was  not  a  prohibited  mode 
of  carrying  out  a  sentence  of  death  Speaking 
to  the  meaning  of  the  "cruel  and  unusual 
punishments"  clause,  the  Court  stated. 

".  .  .  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  punishments 
of  torture,  .  .  -  and  all  others  In  the  same 
line  of  unnecessary  cruelty,  are  forbidden  by 
that  amendment  to  the  Constitution."  99 
U.  S.,  at  134. 

The  Court  made  no  reference  to  the  role  of 
the  term  "unusual'  in  the  constitutional 
guarantee. 

In  the  case  of  In  re  Kemmler,  136  U.S.  438 
(1890),  the  Court  held  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment Inapplicable  to  the  States  and  added 
the  following  dictum : 

"So  that,  if  the  punishment  prescribed  for 
an  offense  against  the  laws  of  the  State  were 
manifestly  cruel  and  unusual,  as  burning 
at  the  stake,  crucifixion,  breaking  on  the 
wheel,  or  the  like.  It  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  courts  to  adjudge  such  penalties  to  be 
wUhin  the  .  .  .  [prohibition  of  the  New 
York  constitution).  And  we  think  this  equal- 
ly true  of  the  Eighth  Amendment,  in  its  ap- 
plication to  Congress. 

".  .  .  Punishments  are  cruel  when  they  In- 
volve torture  or  a  lingering  death:  but  the 
punishment  of  death  is  not  cruel,  within  the 
meaning  of  that  word  as  used  in  the  Con- 
stitution. It  implies  there  something  inhu- 
man and  barbarous,  something  more  than 
the  mere  extinguishment  of  life."  133  U.S., 
at  446-447. 

This  language  again  reveals  an  exclusive  con- 
cern with  extreme  cruelty.  The  Court  made 
passing  reference  to  the  finding  of  the  New 
York  courts  that  electrocution  was  an  "un- 
usual" punishment,  but  It  saw  no  need  to 
discviss  the  significance  of  that  term  as  used 
in  the  Eighth  Amendment. 

Opinions  in  subsequent  cases  also  speak 
of  extreme  cruelty  as  though  that  were  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibition. See  ON-jil  v.  Vermont.  144  U.S.  323, 
339-340  (1892);  Weems  v.  United  States,  217 
US.  349,  372-373  (  19101 ;  Louisiana  ex  rel 
Francis  v.  fif.fuebtr.  329  U.S.  459,  464  (1947). 
As  summarized  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren 
In  the  plurality  opinion  in  Trop  v.  Dulles, 
356  U.S.  86.   100  n.  32    (1958): 

"Whether  th?  word  'unusual'  has  any  qual- 
itative meaning  different  from  'cruel'  Is  not 
clear.  On  the  few  occasions  this  Court  has 
had  to  consider  the  m.eanlng  of  the  phrase, 
precise  distinctions  between  cruelty  and  un- 
usualness  do  not  seem  to  have  been  drawn. 
S?e  Weems  v.  United  States,  supra;  O'Neil  v. 
Vermont,  "iupra:  Wilkerson  v.  Utah,  supra. 
These  cases  indicate  that  the  Court  simply 
examines  the  particular  punishment  involved 
In  light  of  the  basic  prohibition  against  In- 
human treatment,  without  regard  to  any 
subtleties  of  meaning  that  might  be  latent 
in  the  wortl  'unusual  '  " 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  presence  of  the 
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word  "unusual"  In  the  Eighth  Amendment 
Is  merely  vestigial,  having  no  relevance  to 
the  oonstitutionallty  of  any  punishment  that 
might  be  devised.  But  where,  as  here,  we  con- 
sider a  punishment  well  known  to  history, 
and  clearly  authorized  by  legislative  enact- 
ment. It  disregards  the  history  of  the  Eighth 
Amendment  and  all  the  Judicial  comment 
that  has  followed  to  rely  on  the  term  "un- 
usual" as  affecting  the  outcome  of  these 
cases.  Instead,  I  view  these  cases  as  turning 
on  the  single  question  whether  capital  pun- 
ishment Is  "cruel"  In  the  constitutional 
sense.  The  term  "unusual"  cannot  be  read  as 
limiting  the  ban  on  "cruel"  punishments  or 
as  somehow  expanding  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "cruel.'  For  this  reason  I  am  unper- 
suaded  by  the  facile  argument  that  since 
capital  punishment  has  always  been  cruel  In 
the  everyday  sense  of  the  word,  and  has  be- 
come unusual  due  to  decreased  use.  It  Is. 
therefore,  now  "cruel  and  unusual." 
n 

Counsel  for  petitioners  properly  concede 
that  capital  punishment  was  not  Impermissi- 
bly cruel  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Eighth  Amendment.  Not  only  do  the  records 
of  the  debates  Indicate  that  the  Pounding 
Fathers  were  limited  In  their  concern  to  the 
prevention  of  torture,  but  It  Is  also  clear 
from  the  langtiage  of  the  Constitution  Itself 
that  there  was  no  thought  whatever  of  the 
elimination  of  capital  punishment.  The 
opening  sentence  of  the  Fifth  Amendment 
Is  a  guarantee  that  the  death  penalty  not  be 
Imposed  "unless  on  a  presentment  or  Indict- 
ment of  a  Grand  Jury."  The  Double  Jeopardy 
Clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  Is  a  prohibi- 
tion against  being  "twice  put  In  Jeopardy  of 
life'  for  the  same  offense.  Similarly,  the  Due 
Process  Clause  commands  "due  process  of 
law"  before  an  accused  can  be  "deprived  of 
life,  liberty  or  property."  Since  the  Eighth 
Amendment  was  adopted  on  the  same  day  In 
1791  as  the  Fifth  Amendment,  It  hardly 
needs  more  to  establish  that  the  death  pen- 
alty was  not  "cruel"  In  the  constitutional 
sense  at  that  time. 

In  the  181  years  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Eighth  Amendment,  not  a  single  decision 
of  this  Court  has  cast  the  slightest  shadow 
of  a  doubt  on  the  constitutionality  of  capi- 
tal punishment.  In  rejecting  Eighth  Amend- 
ment attacks  on  particular  modes  of  exe- 
cution, the  Court  has  more  than  once  im- 
plicitly denied  that  capital  punishment  is 
Impermissibly  "cruel"  in  the  constitutional 
sense.  Wilkerson  v.  Utah.  99  U.S.  130  (1878): 
Louisiana  ex  rel.  Francis  v.  Resnebcr.  329 
U.S.  459.  464  (1947).  In  re  Kemmler,  136  U.S. 
438  (1890)  (dictum).  It  Is  only  14  years  since 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren,  speaking  for  four 
members  of  the  Court,  stated  without 
equivocation. 

"...  Whatever  the  arguments  may  be 
against  capital  punishment,  both  on  moral 
grounds  and  in  terms  of  accomplishing  the 
purposes  of  punishment — and  they  are  force- 
ful— the  death  penalty  has  been  employed 
throughout  our  history,  and,  In  a  day  when 
It  is  still  widely  accepted,  it  cannot  be  said  to 
violate  the  constitutional  concept  of 
cruelty."  Trop  v.  Dulles.  356  U.S.,  at  99. 
It  is  only  one  year  since  Mr.  Justice  Black 
made  his  feelings  clear  on  the  constitutional 
issue : 

"The  Eighth  Amendment  forbids  'cruel  and 
unusual  punishments.'  In  my  view,  these 
words  cannot  be  read  to  outlaw  capital 
punishment  because  that  penalty  was  in 
common  use  and  authorized  by  law  here  and 
in  the  countries  from  which  our  ancestors 
came  at  the  time  the  Amendment  was 
adopted.  It  Is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the 
framers  Intended  to  end  capital  punl.shment 
by  the  Amendment."  McGautha  v.  California, 
402  U.S.  183,  226  (1971)  (concurring 
opinion). 

By  limiting  Its  grants  of  certiorari,  the  Court 
has  refused  even  to  hear  argument  on  the 


Eighth  Amendment  claim  on  two  occasions 
In  the  last  four  years.  Witlierspoon  v.  Illinois, 
cert,  granted,  389  U.S.  1035,  rev'd,  391  U.S. 
510  (1968):  McGautlia  v.  California,  cert, 
granted,  398  U.S.  936  (1970),  aff'd,  402  U.S. 
183  (1971).  In  these  cases  the  Court  con- 
fined its  attention  to  the  procedural  aspects 
of  capital  trials,  it  being  implicit  that  the 
pimishment  itself  could  be  constitutionally 
Imposed.  Nonetheless,  the  Court  has  now 
been  asked  to  hold  that  a  punishment  clear- 
ly permissible  under  the  Constitution  at  the 
time  of  its  adoption  and  accepted  as  such 
by  every  member  of  the  Court  until  today,  is 
suddenly  so  cruel  as  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  Eighth  .Amendment. 

Before  recognizing  such  an  Instant  evolu- 
tion in  the  law,  it  seems  fair  to  ask  what 
factors  have  changed  that  capital  punish- 
ment should  now  be  "cruel'  in  the  constitu- 
tional sense  as  it  has  not  been  In  the  past. 
It  is  apparent  that  there  has  been  no  change 
of  constitutional  significance  In  the  nature 
of  the  punishment  Itself.  Twentieth  century 
modes  of  execution  surely  involve  no  greater 
physical  suffering  than  the  means  employed 
at  the  time  of  the  Eighth  Amendmentjfs 
adoption.  And  although  a  man  awaiting  ex- 
ecution must  inevitably  exi>erlence  extraordi- 
nary mental  anguish,'  no  one  suggests  that 
this  anguish  Is  materially  different  from  that 
experienced  by  condemned  men  In  1791,  even 
though  protracted  appellate  review  processes 
have  greatly  increased  the  waiting  time  on 
"death  row."  To  be  sure,  the  ordeal  of  the 
condemned  man  may  be  thought  cruel  in 
tiie  sense  that  all  suffering  Is  thought  cruel. 
But  if  the  Constitution  proscribed  every 
punishment  producing  severe  emotional 
stress,  then  capital  punishment  would  clear- 
ly have  been  impermissible  in  1791. 

However,  the  Inquiry  cannot  end  here. 
For  reasons  unrelated  to  any  change  in  in- 
trinsic cruelty,  the  Eighth  Amendment  pro- 
hibition cannot  fairly  be  limited  to  those 
punishments  thought  excessively  cruel  and 
barbarous  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Eighth  Amendment.  A  punishment  is  In- 
ordinarily  cruel,  in  the  sense  we  must  deal 
with  It  in  these  cases,  chiefly  as  perceived  by 
the  society  so  characterizing  It  The  standard 
of  extreme  cruelty  Is  not  merely  descriptive, 
but  necessarily  embodies  a  moral  Judgment. 
The  standard  Itself  remains  the  same,  but  Its 
applicability  mvist  change  as  the  basic  mores 
of  society  change.  This  notion  is  not  new  to 
Eighth  Amendment  adjudication.  In  Weems 
V.  United  States.  217  U.S.  349  (1910).  the 
Court  referred  with  apparent  approval  to  the 
opinion  of  the  commentators  that  "(t|he 
clause  of  the  Constitution  .  .  .  may  be  there- 
fore progressive,  and  Is  not  fastened  to  the 
obsolete  but  may  acquire  m<?aning  as  public 
opinion  becomes  enligiitened  bv  a  humane 
Justice."  217  US.  at  378.  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Warren,  writing  the  plurality  opinion  in  Trop 
V.  Dulles,  supra,  stated,  "The  Amendment 
must  draw  Its  meaning  from  the  evolving 
standards  of  decency  that  mark  the  prog- 
ress of  a  maturing  society."  356  U.S..  at  101. 
Nevertheless,  the  Court  up  to  now  has  never 
actually  held  that  a  ptinlshment  has  be- 
come impermissibly  cruel  due  to  a  shift  in 
the  weight  of  accepted  .social  values;  nor 
has  the  Court  suggested  Judicially  manage- 
able criteria  for  measuring  such  a  shift  In 
moral  consensus. 

The  Court's  qtilescence  In  this  area  can  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  in  a  democratic 
society  legislatures,  not  courts,  are  consti- 
tuted to  respond  to  the  will  and  con.sequently 
the  moral  values  of  the  people.  For  this  rea- 
son, early  commentators  suggested  that  the 
"cruel  and  unu-sual  punishments"  clause  was 
an  unnecessary  constitutional  provision.'  As 
acknowledged  in  the  principal  brief  for  peti- 
tioners, "both  in  constitutional  contempla- 
tion and  in  fact,  it  is  the  legislature,  not  the 
Court,  which  responds  to  public  opinion  and 
Immediately  reflects  the  society's  standards 
of  decency."  "  Accordingly,  punishments  such 
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as  branding  and  the  cutting  off  of  ears,  which 
were  commonplace  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  passed  from  the 
penal  scene  without  judicial  Intervention 
because  they  became  basically  offensive  to 
the  people  and  the  legislatures  responded  to 
this  sentiment. 

Beyond  any  doubt  If  we  were  today  called 
upon  to  review  such  punishments,  we  would 
find  them  excessively  cruel  because  we  could 
say  with  complete  assurance  that  contempo- 
rary society  universally  rejects  such  bizarre 
penalties.  However,  this  speculation  on  the 
Court's  probable  reaction  to  such  punish- 
ments is  not  of  itself  significant.  The  critical 
fact  Is  that  this  Court  has  never  had  to  hold 
that  a  mode  of  punishment  authorized  by  a 
domestic  legislature  was  so  cruel  as  to  be 
fundamentally  at  odds  with  cur  basic  no- 
tions of  decency.  Cf .  Weems  v.  United  States, 
217  U.  S.  349  (1910).  Judicial  findings  of  Im- 
permissible -cruelty  have  been  limited,  for 
the  most  part,  to  offensive  punishments  de- 
vised without  specific  authority  by  prison 
officials,  not  bv  legislatures.  See.  e.  g.,  Jack- 
son v.  Bishop.  404  F.  2d  571  (CAS  1968); 
Wright  v.  McMann.  387  F.  2d  519  (CA2  1967) . 
Tlie  paucity  of  Judicial  decisions  invalidating 
l;glslatively  prescribed  punishments  is  pow- 
erful evidence  that  in  this  country  legisla- 
tures have  in  fact  been  responsive— albeit 
belatedly  at  times — to  changes  In  social 
attitudes  and  moral  values. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  validity  of  legis- 
latively authorized  punishments  presents  no 
justifiable  issue  under  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment, bat  rather  that  the  primacy  of  the 
legislative  role  narrowly  confines  the  scope 
of  Judicial  inquiry.  Whether  or  not  provable, 
and  whether  or  not  true  at  all  times.  In  a 
democracy  the  legislative  Judgment  Is  pre- 
sumed to  embody  the  basic  standards  of  de- 
cency prevailing  In  the  society.  This  pre- 
sumption can  only  be  negated  by  unambigu- 
ous and  compelling  evidence  of  legislative 
default. 

m 

There  are  iio  obvious  indications  that  cap- 
ital punishment  offends  the  conscience  of  so- 
ciety to  such  a  degree  that  our  traditional 
deference  to  the  legislative  Judgment  must 
be  abandoned.  It  Is  not  a  punishment  such 
as  burning  at  the  stake  that  everyone  would 
ineffably  find  to  be  repugnant  to  all  civilized 
standards.  Nor  Is  it  a  punishment  so  roundly 
condemned  that  only  a  few  aberrant  legisla- 
tures have  retained  It  on  the  statute  books. 
Capital  punishment  is  authorized  by  statute 
in  40  States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in 
the  federal  courts  for  the  commission  of 
certain  crimes."  On  four  occasions  in  the 
last  11  years  Congress  has  added  to  the  list 
of  federal  crimes  punishable  by  death."  In 
looking  for  reliable  indicia  of  contemporary 
attitude,  none  more  trustworthy  has  been 
advanced. 

One  conceivable  source  of  evidence  that 
leglsl.itures  have  abdicated  their  essentially 
barometric  role  with  respect  to  community 
values  would  be  public  opinion  polls,  of 
which  there  have  been  many  in  the  past  dec- 
ade addressed  to  the  question  of  capital 
punishment.  Without  assessing  the  reliabil- 
ity of  such  polls,  or  intimating  that  any  Ju- 
dicial reliance  could  e\er  be  placed  on  them. 
It  need  only  be  noted  that  the  reported  re- 
sults have  shown  nothing  approximating  the 
universal  condemnation  of  capital  punish- 
ment that  might  lead  tis  to  suspect  that  the 
legislatures  In  general  have  lost  touch  with 
current  social  values." 

Counsel  for  petitioners  rely  on  a  dliTerent 
body  of  empirical  evidence.  They  argue,  in 
effect,  that  the  number  of  cases  In  which 
the  death  penalty  is  Imposed,  as  compared 
with  the  number  of  cases  in  which  it  Is  statu- 
torily available,  reflects  a  general  revulsion 
toward  the  penalty  that  would  lead  to  Its 
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repeal  If  only  it  were  more  generally  and 
widely  enforced.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that 
by  the  choice  of  Juries — and  sometimes 
judges  '  — the  death  penalty  Is  Imposed  In 
far  fewer  than  half  the  cases  in  which  it  Is 
available."  To  go  further  and  characterize  the 
rate  of  Imposition  as  "freakishly  rare."  as 
petitioners  Insist,  is  unwarranted  hyperbole. 
And  regardless  of  Its  characterl2^tlon.  the 
rate  of  Imposition  does  not  Impel  the  con- 
clusion that  capital  punishment  Is  now  re- 
garded as  Intolerably  cruel  or  uncivilized. 

It  Is  argued  that  In  those  capital  cases 
where  Juries  have  recommended  mercy,  they 
have  given  expression  to  civilized  values  and 
e  lectively  renounced  the  legislative  author- 
laatlcn  for  cipital  punishment.  At  the  same 
time  It  Is  argued  that  where  Juries  have  made 
the  awesome  decision  to  send  men  to  their 
deaths,  they  have  acted  arbitrarily  and  with- 
out sensitivity  to  prevailing  standards  of  de- 
cency. Thl5  explanation  for  the  Infrequency 
of  Imposition  of  capital  punishment  Is  un- 
supported by  known  facts,  and  is  inconsistent 
In  principle  with  everything  this  Court  has 
ever  said  about  the  functioning  of  Juries  In 
capital  cases. 

In  McGautha  v.  California.  402  U.S.  183 
( 1971 ) .  decided  only  one  year  ago,  the  Court 
held  that  there  was  no  mandate  In  the  Due 
Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
that  Juries  be  given  Instructions  as  to  when 
the  de.ith  penalty  should  be  imposed.  After 
reviewing  the  autonomy  which  Juries  have 
traditionally  exercised  In  capital  ca.ses  and 
noting  the  practical  difficulties  of  framing 
manageable  Instructions,  this  Court  con- 
cluded that  Judicially  articulated  standards 
were  not  needed  to  Insure  a  responsible  de- 
cl':lon  as  to  penalty.  Nothing  in  McGautha 
licenses  capital  Juries  to  act  arbitrarily  or 
assumes  that  they  have  so  acted  In  the  past. 
On  the  contrary,  the  assumption  underlying 
the  McGautha  ruling  is  that  Juries  "will  act 
with  due  regard  for  the  consequences  of  their 
decision."  402  U.S..  at  208. 

The  responsibility  of  Juries  deciding  capi- 
tal cases  in  our  system  of  Justice  was  no- 
where better  described  than  In  Witlierspoon 
\.  Illinois.  391  U.S.  510  (1968)  : 

"|A1  Jury  that  must  choose  between  life 
imprisonment  and  capital  punishment  can 
do  little  more — and  must  do  nothing  less — 
than  express  the  conscience  of  the  commu- 
nity  on  the  ultimate  question  of  life  or 
death. 

•  ♦  •  •  • 

"And  one  of  the  most  Important  functions 
any  Jury  can  perform  in  making  such  a  se- 
lection is  to  maintain  a  link  between  con- 
temporary human  values  and  the  penal  sys- 
tem— a  link  without  which  the  determina- 
tion of  punishment  could  hardly  reflect  'the 
evolving  standards  of  decency  that  mark  the 
progress  of  a  maturing  society'  "  391  U.S..  at 
519  and  n.  15  (emphasis  added  ) . 

The  selectivity  of  Juries  in  imposing  the 
punishment  of  death  Is  properly  viewed  as  a 
refinement  on  rather  than  a  repudiation  of 
the  statutory  authorization  for  that  penalty. 
Legislr.tures  prescribe  the  categories  of 
crimes  for  which  the  death  penalty  should 
be  available,  and,  acting  as  "the  conscience 
of  the  community,"  Juries  are  entrusted  to 
determine  in  individual  cases  that  the  ulti- 
mate punishment  is  warranted.  Juries  are 
vindoubiedly  influenced  in  this  Judgment  by 
myriad  factors.  The  motive  or  lack  of  mo- 
tive of  the  perpetrator,  the  degree  of  In- 
jury or  suffering  of  the  \  ictim  or  victims  and 
the  degree  of  brutality  in  the  commission  of 
the  crime  would  seem  to  be  prominent  among 
these  factors.  Given  the  general  awareness 
that  death  is  no  longer  a  r^^utine  punishment 
for  the  crimes  for  which  it  is  made  available, 
it  Is  hardly  surprising  that  Juries  have  been 
Increasingly  meticulous  In  their  Imposition 
of  the  penalty.  But  to  assume  from  the  mere 
fact  of  relative  Infrequency  that  only  a  ran- 
dom assortment  of  pariahs  are  sentenced  to 
death,  is  to  cast  grave  doubt  on  the  basic 
Integrity  of  our  jury  system. 


It  would,  of  course,  be  unrealistic  to  as- 
sume that  juries  have  been  perfectly  con- 
sistent in  choosing  the  cases  where  the  death 
penalty  is  to  be  imposed,  for  no  human  in- 
stitution perlorms  with  perfect  consistency. 
There  are  doubtless  prisoners  on  death  row 
who  would  not  be  there  had  they  t>een  tried 
before  a  different  Jury  or  in  a  different  State. 
In  this  sense  their  fate  has  been  controlled 
by  a  fortuitous  circumstance.  However,  this 
clement  of  fortuity  does  not  stand  as  an 
indictment  either  of  the  general  function- 
ing of  Juries  m  capital  cases  or  of  the  Integ- 
rity of  jury  decisions  In  individual  cases. 
There  is  no  empirical  basis  for  concluding 
that  Juries  have  generally  failed  to  discharge 
m  good  faith  the  responsibility  described  in 
Withenpoon — that  of  choosing  between  life 
and  death  in  individual  cases  according  to 
the  dictates  of  community  values." 

The  rate  of  imposition  of  death  sentences 
falls  far  short  of  providing  the  requisite  un- 
ambiguous evidence  that  the  legislatures  of 
40  States  and  the  Congress  have  turned  their 
backs  on  current  or  evolving  standards  of 
decency  in  continuing  to  make  the  death 
penalty  available.  For  If  selective  imposlUon 
evidences  a  rejection  of  capital  punishment 
in  those  cases  where  it  Is  not  Imposed,  it 
surely  evidences  a  correlative  affirmation  of 
the  penalty  in  those  cases  where  it  Is  Im- 
posed. Absent  some  clear  indication  that  the 
continued  Imposition  of  the  death  penalty 
on  a  selective  basis  Is  violative  of  prevailing 
standards  of  civilized  conduct,  the  Eighth 
Amendment  cannot  be  said  to  Interdict  Its 
use. 

In  two  of  these  cases  we  have  been  asked 
to  rule  on  the  narrower  question  whether 
capital  punishment  offends  the  Eighth 
Amendment  when  imposed  as  the  punish- 
ment for  the  crime  of  forcible  rape.''  It  is 
true  that  the  death  penalty  is  authorized  for 
rape  in  fewer  States  than  it  is  for  murder," 
and  that  even  In  those  States  It  is  applied 
more  sparingly  for  rape  than  for  murder." 
But  for  the  reasons  aptly  brought  out  in  the 
opinion  oi  Mr  Justice  Poweix,  post,  at  44- 
49,  I  do  not  believe  these  differences  can 
be  elevated  to  the  level  of  an  EUghth  Amend- 
ment distinction.  This  blunt  constitutional 
command  cannot  be  sharpened  to  carve  neat 
distinctions  corresponding  to  the  categories 
of  crimes  defined  by  the  legislatures, 
rv 
Capital  punishment  has  also  been  attacked 
as  violative  of  the  Eighth  Amendment  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  not  needed  to  achieve 
letiitimiite  penal  aims  and  is  thus  'unneces- 
sarily cruel."  As  a  pure  policy  matter,  this 
approach  has  much  to  recommend  it,  but 
it  seeks  to  give  a  dimension  to  the  Eighth 
Amendment  that  it  was  never  Intended  to 
have  and  promotes  a  line  of  Inquiry  that 
this  Court   has  never  before  pursued. 

The  Eighth  Amendment,  as  I  have  noted, 
was  Included  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  guard 
against  the  tise  of  tortuous  and  Inhuman 
punishments,  not  those  of  limited  efficacy. 
One  of  the  few  to  speak  out  against  the 
adoption  of  the  Eighth  Amendment  asserted 
that  it  is  often  necessary  to  use  cruel  pun- 
ishmei.t  to  det«r  crimes,  •  But  among  those 
favoring  the  Amendment,  no  sentiment  was 
expressed  that  a  punishment  of  extreme 
cruelty  could  ever  be  Justified  by  expedi- 
ency. The  dominant  theme  of  the  Eighth 
Amendment  debates  was  that  the  ends  of 
the  criminal  laws  cannot  Justify  the  use  of 
measures  of  extreme  cruelty  to  achieve  them 
Cf.  Rochin  v.  California.  342  U.S.  165.  172- 
173    (1952). 

The  apparent  seed  of  the  "unnecessary 
cruelty  "  argument  Is  the  following  language, 
quoted  earlier,  found  In  Wilkerson  v  Utah. 
!!upra 

"Difficulty  would  attend  the  effort  to  de- 
fine with  exactness  the  extent  of  the  con- 
stitutional provision  which  provides  that 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments  shall  not  be 
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Inflicted;  but  It  Is  safe  to  affirm  that  punish- 
meata  ol  torture,  .  .  .  and  all  others  in  the 
da'\e  line  of  unnecessary  cruelty,  are  forbid- 
den by  the  Constitution."  99  U.S..  at  134 
1  emphasis  added) . 

To  lift  the  italicized  phrase  from  the  con- 
text of  the  WUkerson  opinion  and  now  view 
it  ai  a  Hiandaie  for  assessing  the  value  of 
punlaliments  in  achieving  the  alms  of  pen- 
ology Is  a  gross  distortion,  nowhere  are  such 
aim.q  even  mentioned  in  the  Wilkerson  opin- 
ion. The  only  fair  reading  of  this  phrase  is 
that  punishments  similar  to  torture  in  their 
extreme  cruelty  are  prohibited  by  the  Eighth 
Amendment.  In  Louisiana  ex  rel.  Francis  v. 
Resueber,  329  U.S  .  at  463,  464,  the  Court 
made  reference  to  the  Eighth  Amendment's 
prohibition  against  the  infliction  of  "unnec- 
eesary  pain  "  in  carrying  out  an  execution. 
The  context  makes  abundantly  clear  that  the 
Court  was  disapproving  the  wanton  inflic- 
tion of  physical  pain,  and  once  again  not 
advising  pragmatic  analysis  of  punishments 
approved   by    legislatures.-" 

Apart  from  these  i.sj;.i.!ed  uses  of  the  word 
"unnecessary.  "  nothing  in  the  cases  suggests 
that  it  is  for  the  courts  to  make  a  determi- 
iiatlon  of  the  efficacy  of  punishments.  The 
decision  in  Weems  v.  United  States.  217  U.S. 
349  (1910),  Is  not  to  the  contrary.  In  Weems 
the  Court  held  that  for  the  crime  of  falsify- 
ing public  documents,  the  punishment  Im- 
posed under  the  Philippine  Code  of  15  years' 
imprisonment  at  hard  labor  under  shackles, 
followed  by  perpetual  surveillance,  loss  of 
voting  rights,  loss  of  the  right  to  hold  pub- 
lic office  and  loss  of  right  to  change  domicile 
freely,  was  violative  of  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment. The  case  is  generally  regarded  as 
holding  that  a  punishment  may  be  exces- 
sively cruel  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Eighth  Amendment  because  It  Is  grossly  out 
of  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  crime;  " 
some  view  the  decision  of  the  Court  primar- 
ily as  a  reaction  to  the  mode  of  the  punish- 
ment itself.'"  Under  any  characterization  of 
the  holding,  it  Is  readily  apparent  that  the 
decision  grew  out  of  the  Court's  overwhelm- 
ing  abhorrence  of  the  imposition  of  the  par- 
ticular penalty  for  the  particular  crime;  It 
was  making  an  essentially  moral  judgment. 
not  a  dispassionate  assessment  of  the  need 
for  the  penalty.  The  Court  specifically  dis- 
claimed "the  right  to  assert  a  Judgment 
agamst  that  of  the  legislature  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  laws  .  .  .  ."  217  U.S.,  at  378. 
Thus  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Court  In 
Weems  concerned  Itself  with  the  crime  com- 
mitted as  well  as  the  punishment  imposed, 
the  case  marks  no  departure  from  the  largely 
unarticulable  standard  of  extreme  cruelty. 
However  Intractable  that  standard  may  be, 
that  is  what  the  Eighth  Amendment  Is  all 
about.  The  constitutional  provision  Is  not 
addressed  to  social  utility  and  does  not  com- 
mand that  enlightened  principles  of  penol- 
ogy always  be  followed. 

By  pursuing  ihe  necessity  approach,  it 
becomes  even  more  apparent  that  it  Involves 
matters  outside  the  purview  of  the  Eighth 
Amendment.  Two  of  the  several  alms  of 
punishment  are  generally  associated  with 
caplt.-il  punishment — retribution  and  deter- 
rence. It  is  argued  that  retribution  can  be 
discounted  because  that,  after  all,  Is  what 
the  Eighth  Amendment  seeks  to  eliminate. 
There  Is  no  authority  suggesting  that  the 
Eighth  Ameiidment  was  intended  to  purge 
the  law  of  Us  retributive  elements,  and  the 
Court  has  consistently  assumed  that  retri- 
bution Is  a  legitimate  dimension  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  crimes  .See  Williams  v  New  York, 
337  U.S.  241,  248  (1949):  United  States  v. 
Lovett.  328  US  303.  324  (1946)  (Frankfurter, 
J,  concurring)  Furthermore,  responsible  le- 
gal thinkers  of  widely  varying  persuasions 
have  debated  the  sociological  and  philosophi- 
cal aspects  of  the  retribution  question  for 
generations,  neither  side  being  able  to  con- 
vince the  other  ■   It  would  be  reading  a  great 
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deal  Into  the  Eighth  Amendment  to  hold 
that  the  punishments  authorized  by  legisla- 
tures cannot  constitutionally  reflect  a  retrib- 
utive purpose. 

The  less  esoteric  but  no  less  controversial 
question  Is  whether  the  death  penalty  acts 
as  a  superior  deterrent.  Those  favoring  aboli- 
tion find  no  evidence  that  It  does.-''  Those 
favoring  retention  start  from  the  Intuitive 
notion  that  capital  punishment  should  act 
as  the  most  effective  deterrent  and  note  that 
there  is  no  convincing  evidence  that  It  does 
not.-^  Escape  from  this  empirical  stalemate 
is  sought  by  placing  the  burden  of  proof  on 
the  States  and  concluding  that  they  have 
failed  to  demonstrate  that  capital  punish- 
ment Is  a  more  effective  deterrent  than  life 
Imprisonment.  Numerous  Justifications  have 
been  advanced  for  shifting  the  burden,  and 
they  are  not  without  their  rhetorical  appeal. 
However,  these  arguments  are  not  descended 
from  established  constitutional  principles, 
but  are  bom  of  the  urge  to  bypass  an  un- 
resolved factual  question.^:'  Comparative  de- 
terrence is  not  a  matter  that  lends  Itself  to 
precise  measurement;  to  shift  the  burden  to 
the  States  Is  to  provide  an  Illusory  solution 
to  an  enormously  complex  problem.  If  it  were 
proper  to  put  the  States  to  the  test  of  dem- 
onstrating the  deterrent  value  of  capital 
punishment,  we  could  Just  as  well  ask  them 
to  prove  the  need  for  life  Imprisonment  or 
any  other  punishment.  Yet  I  know  of  no 
convincing  evidence  that  life  Imprisonment 
is  a  more  effective  deterrent  than  20  years' 
imprisonment,  or  even  that  a  $10  parking 
ticket  is  a  more  effective  deterrent  than  a 
$5  parking  ticket.  In  fact,  there  are  some  who 
go  so  far  as  to  challenge  the  notion  that  any 
punishments  deter  crime.-'  If  the  States  are 
unable  to  adduce  convincing  proof  rebutting 
such  assertions,  does  It  then  follow  that  all 
punishments  are  suspect  of  being  "cruel  and 
unusual"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution? On  the  contrary,  I  submit  that  the 
questions  raised  by  the  necessity  approach 
are  beyond  the  pale  of  Judicial  Inquiry  un- 
der the  Eighth  Amendment. 

V 

Today  the  Court  has  not  ruled  that  capital 
piinishment  is  per  se  violative  of  the  Eighth 
Amendment;  nor  has  It  ruled  that  the 
punishment  Is  barred  for  any  particular  class 
or  classes  of  crimes.  The  substantially  similar 
concurring  opinions  of  Mr.  Justice  Stewart 
and  Mr.  Justice  White,  which  are  necessary 
to  support  the  judgment  setting  aside  peti- 
tioners' sentences,  stop  short  of  reaching 
the  ultimate  question.  The  actual  scope  of 
the  Court's  ruling,  which  I  take  to  be  em- 
bodied In  these  concurring  opinions,  is  not 
entirely  clear.  This  much,  however,  seems 
apparent;  If  the  legislatures  are  to  continue 
to  authorize  capital  punishment  for  some 
crimes.  Juries  and  Judges  can  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  make  the  sentencing  determina- 
tion In  the  same  manner  they  have  In  the 
past.--'  This  approach — not  urged  In  oral 
arguments  or  briefs — misconceives  the  na- 
ture of  the  constitutional  command  against 
"cruel  and  unusual  punishment,"  disregards 
controlling  case  law.  and  demands  a  rigidity 
in  capital  cases  which.  If  possible  of  achieve- 
ment, cannot  be  regarded  as  a  welcome 
change.  Indeed  the  contrary  seems  to  be  the 
ca.se 

As  I  have  earlier  stated,  the  Eighth 
Amendment  forbids  the  imposition  of 
punishments  that  arc  so  cruel  and  inhumane 
as  to  violate  society's  standards  of  civilized 
conduct.  The  Amendment  does  not  prohibit 
all  punishments  the  States  are  unable  to 
prove  necessary  to  deter  or  control  crime.  The 
Amendment  is  not  concerned  with  the  process 
by  which  a  State  determines  that  a  particular 
punishment  is  to  be  Imposed  In  a  particular 
case.  And  the  Amendment  most  assuredly 
does  not  speak  to  the  power  of  legislatures 
to  confer  sentencing  discretion  on  Juries, 
rather  than  to  fix  all  sentences  by  statute. 

The  critical  factor  In  the  concurring  opin- 
ions of  both  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  and  Mr. 


Justice  White  Is  the  Infrequency  with  which 
the  penalty  is  imposed.  This  factor  Is  taken 
not  as  evidence  of  society's  abhorrence  of 
capital  punishment — the  inference  that  peti- 
tioners would  have  the  Court  draw — but  as 
the  earmark  of  a  deteriorated  system  of 
sentencing.  It  Ls  concluded  that  petitioners' 
sentences  must  be  set  aside,  not  because  the 
punishment  is  impermissibly  cruel,  but  be- 
cause Juries  and  judges  have  failed  to  exercise 
their  sentencing  discretion  in  acceptance 
fashion. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  a  recitation  cast  in 
Eighth  Amendment  terms:  petitioners'  sen- 
tences are  'cruel "  because  they  exceed  that 
which  the  legislatures  have  deemed  necessary 
for  all  cases;  '^  petitioners'  sentences  are 
"unusual  "  because  they  exceed  that  which  is 
Imposed  in  most  cases.-'  This  application  of 
the  words  of  the  Eighth  Amendment  suggests 
that  capital  punishment  can  be  made  to 
satisfy  Eighth  Amendment  values  If  lis  rate 
of  Imposition  is  somehow  multiplied;  it  seem- 
ingly follows  that  the  flexible  sentencing 
system  created  by  the  legislatures,  and  carried 
out  by  Juries  and  judges,  has  yielded  more 
mercy  than  the  Eighth  Amendment  can 
stand.  The  Implications  of  this  approach  are 
mildly  ironical.  For  example,  by  this  measure 
of  the  Eighth  Amendment,  the  elimination 
of  death-quallfled  juries  in  Witherspoon  v. 
Illinois,  391  U.S.  510  (1968) ,  can  only  be  seen 
In  retrospect  as  a  setback  to  "the  evolving 
standards  of  decency  that  mark  the  progress 
of  a  maturing  society."  Trop  v.  Dulles,  358 
U.S.  86,  101  (1958). 

This  novel  formulation  of  Eighth  Amend- 
ment principles — albeit  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  terms  of  our  limited  grant  of  certiorari— 
does  not  lie  at  the  heart  of  these  concurring 
opinions.  The  decisive  grievance  of  the  opin- 
ions— not  translated  Into  Eighth  Amendment 
terms — Is  that  the  present  system  of  discre- 
tionary sentencing  in  capital  cases  has  failed 
to  produce  evenhanded  justice;  the  problem 
Is  not  that  too  few  have  been  sentenced  to 
die,  but  that  the  selection  process  has  fol- 
lowed no  rational  pattern.  This  claim  of 
arbitrariness  Is  not  only  lacking  in  empirical 
support,'''  but  it  manifestly  falls  to  establish 
that  the  death  penalty  in  a  "cruel  and  un- 
usual" punishment.  The  Eighth  Amendment 
was  Included  In  the  BUI  of  Rights  to  assure 
that  certain  types  of  punishments  would 
never  be  Imposed,  not  to  channelize  the 
sentencing  process.  The  approach  of  these 
concurring  opinions  has  no  antecedent  in  the 
Eighth  Amendment  cases.  It  Is  essentially 
and  exclusively  a  procedural  due  process 
argument. 

This  ground  of  decision  Is  plainly  fore- 
closed as  well  as  misplaced.  Only  one  year 
ago.  In  McGautha  v.  California,  402  U.S  183 
(1971),  the  Court  upheld  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem of  sentencing  In  capital  cases.  The 
Court  concluded: 

"In  light  of  history,  experience,  and  the 
present  limitations  of  human  knowledge,  we 
find  It  quite  Impossible  to  say  that  commit- 
ting to  the  untrammeled  discretion  of  the 
Jury  the  power  to  pronounce  life  or  death  in 
capital  cases  is  offensive  to  anything  In  the 
Constitution."  402  U.S.,  at  207. 

In  reaching  this  decision,  the  Court  had  the 
benefit  of  extensive  briefing,  full  oral  argu- 
ment, and  six  months  of  careful  delibera- 
tions. The  Court's  labors  are  documented  by 
130  pages  of  opinions  In  the  United  States 
Reports.  All  of  the  arguments  and  factual 
con'entlons  accepted  in  the  concurring  opin- 
ions today  were  considered  and  rejected  by 
the  Court  one  year  ago.  McGautha  was  an 
exceedingly  difficult  case,  and  reasonable  men 
could  fairly  disagree  as  to  the  result.  But  the 
Court  entered  Its  Judgment,  and  if  stare 
decisis  means  anything,  that  decision  should 
be  regarded  as  a  controlling  pronouncement 
of  law. 

Although  the  Court's  decision  In  McGautha 
was  technically  confined  to  the  dictates  of 
the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  rather  than  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment   as    made    applicable    to    the    States 
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through  the  Due  Process  Clau.se  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  It  would  be  disingenuous 
to  suggest  that  today's  ruling  has  done  any- 
thing less  than  overrule  McGautha  In  the 
guise  of  an  Eighth  Amendment  adjudication. 
It  may  be  thought  appropriate  to  subordi- 
nate principles  of  sfare  decisis  where  the 
subject  Is  as  sensitive  as  capital  punishment 
and  the  stakes  axe  so  high,  but  these  external 
considerations  were  no  less  weighty  last  year. 
.This  pattern  of  decisionmaking  will  do  little 
to  Inspire  confidence  In  the  stability  of  the 
law. 

While  I  would  not  undertake  to  make  a 
definitive  statement  as  to  the  parameters  of 
the  Court's  ruling,  it  is  clear  that  if  state 
legislatures  and  the  Congress  wish  to  main- 
tain the  availability  of  capital  punishment, 
significant  statutory  changes  will  have  to  be 
made.  Since  the  two  pivotal  concurring  opin- 
ions turn  on  the  assumption  that  the  punish- 
ment of  death  is  now  meted  out  In  a  random 
and  unpredictable  manner,  legislative  bodies 
may  seek  to  bring  their  laws  into  compliance 
with  the  Courts  ruling  by  providing  stand- 
ards for  juries  and  judges  to  follow  in  deter- 
mining the  sentence  in  capital  cases  or  by 
more  narrowly  defining  the  crimes  for  which 
the  penalty  Is  to  be  imposed."-'  If  such  stand- 
ards can  be  dertsed  or  the  crimes  more  metic- 
ulously defined,  the  result  cannot  be  detri- 
mental. However.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan's  opin- 
ion for  the  Court  in  McGautha  convlnclngly 
demonstrates  that  all  past  efforts  "to  identify 
before  the  fact"  the  cases  In  which  the  pen- 
alty Is  to  be  imposed  have  been  "uniformly 
unsuccessful."  402  U.S..  at  197.  One  problem 
is  that  "the  factors  which  determine  whether 
the  sentence  of  death  Is  the  appropriate  pen- 
alty In  partlcvilar  cases  are  too  complex  to 
be  compressed  within  the  limits  of  a  simple 
formula.  .  .  ."  Report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Capital  Punishment,  1949-1953,  Cmd. 
8932,  ''  498  (1953) .  As  the  Court  stated  In  Afc- 
Gautha,  "The  Infinite  variety  of  cases  and 
facets  to  each  case  would  make  general 
standards  either  meaningless  'boilerplate'  or 
a  statement  of  the  obvious  that  no  Jury 
would  need."  402  U.S.,  at  208.  But  even  as- 
suming that  suitable  guidelines  can  be  estab- 
lished, there  is  no  assurance  that  sentencing 
patterns  will  change  so  long  as  Juries  are 
possessed  of  the  power  to  determine  the  sen- 
tence or  to  bring  In  a  verdict  of  guilt  on  a 
charge  carrying  a  lesser  sentence:  juries  have 
not  been  Inhibited  in  the  exercise  of  these 
powers  in  the  past.  Thus,  unless  the  Court  In 
McGautha  misjudged  the  experience  of  his- 
tory, there  Is  little  reason  to  believe  that  sen- 
tencing standards  in  any  form  will  substan- 
tially alter  the  discretionary  character  of  the 
prevailing  system  of  sentencing  m  capital 
cases.  That  system  may  fall  short  of  perfec- 
tion, but  it  is  yet  to  be  shown  that  a  different 
system  would  produce  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 

Real  change  could  clearly  be  brought  about 
if  legislatures  provided  mandatory  death  sen- 
tences in  such  a  way  as  to  deny  Juries  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  in  a  verdict  on  a  lesser 
charge;  under  such  a  system,  the  death  sen- 
tence could  only  be  avoided  by  a  verdict  of 
acquittal.  If  this  Is  the  only  alternative  that 
the  legislatures  can  safely  pursue  under  to.- 
day's  ruling.  I  would  have  preferred  that  the 
Court  opt   for   total    abolition. 

It  seems  remarkable  to  me  that  with  our 
basic  trust  in  lay  jurors  as  the  keystone  in 
our  system  of  criminal  justice,  It  should 
now  be  suggested  that  we  take  the  most 
sensitive  and  important  of  all  decisions  away 
from  them.  I  could  more  easily  be  persuaded 
that  mandatory  sentences  of  death,  without 
the  Intervening  and  ameliorating  Impact  of 
lay  Jurors,  are  so  arbitrary  and  doctrinaire 
that  they  violate  the  Constitution.  The  very 
Infrequency  of  death  penalties  Imposed  by 
Jurors  attests  their  cautious  and  discriminat- 
ing reservation  of  that  penalty  for  the  most 
extreme  cases.  I  had  thought  that  nothing 
was  clearer  In  history,  as  we  noted  In  Mc- 
Gautha one   year   ago,  than   the   American 


abhorrence  of  "the  common  law  rule  Impos- 
ing a  mandatory  death  sentence  on  all  con- 
victed murderers."  402  US  .  at  198.  As  the 
concurring  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Marshall 
shows,  ante,  at  26.  the  19th  century  move- 
ment away  from  mandatory  death  sentences 
marked  an  enlightened  introduction  of  flexi- 
bility into  the  sentencing  process.  It  recog- 
nized that  individual  culpability  is  not  al- 
wavs  measured  by  the  category  of  the  crime 
committed.  This  change  in  sentencing  prac- 
tice was  greeted  by  the  Court  as  a  humaniz- 
ing development.  See  Winston  v.  United 
States.  172  U.S.  303  (1899);  cf.  Calton  v. 
Utah,  130  U.S.  83  il889).  See  also  .4ndres  v. 
United  States.  333  U.S  740,  753  (1948) 
rFrankfurter.  J.,  concurring).  I  do  not  see 
how  this  history  can  be  Ignored  and  how  it 
can  be  suggested  that  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment demands  the  elimination  of  the  most 
sensitive  feature  of  the  sentencing  system. 

As  a  general  matter,  the  evolution  of  penal 
concepts  In  thl.?  country  has  not  been  marked 
bv  great  progress,  nor  have  the  results  up  to 
now  been  crowned  with  significant  success. 
If  anywhere  In  the  whole  spectrum  of  crimi- 
nal justice  fresh  Ideas  desen-e  sober  analy- 
sis, the  sentencing  and  correctional  area 
ranks  high  on  the  list.  But  it  has  been  wide- 
ly accepted  that  mandatory  sentences  for 
crimes  do  not  best  serve  the  ends  of  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Now,  after  the  long 
process  of  drawing  away  from  the  blind  im- 
position of  uniform  sentences  for  every  per- 
son convicted  of  a  particular  offense,  we  are 
confronted  with  an  argument  perhaps  Im- 
plying that  only  the  legislatures  may  deter- 
mine that  a  sentence  of  death  Is  appropriate, 
without  the  intervening  evaluation  of  jurors 
or  Judges.  This  approach  threatens  to  turn 
back  the  progress  of  penal  reform,  which 
has  moved  until  recently  at  too  slow  a  rate 
to  absorb  significant  setbacks 
VX 

Since  there  Is  no  majority  of  the  Court  on 
the  ultimate  issue  presented  In  these  cases, 
the  futvire  of  capital  punishment  in  this 
country  has  been  left  In  an  uncertain  limbo. 
Rather  than  providing  a  final  and  unambig- 
uous answer  on  the  basic  constitutional 
question,  the  collective  Impact  of  the  ma- 
jority's ruling  Is  to  demand  an  undetermined 
measure  of  change  from  the  various  state 
legislatures  and  the  Congress.  While  I  cannot 
endorse  the  proce.ss  of  decisionmaking  that 
has  yielded  today's  result  and  the  restraints 
which  that  result  Imposes  on  legislative  ac- 
tion. I  am  not  altogether  displeased  that  leg- 
islative bodies  have  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  Indeed  unavoidable  responsibil- 
ity, to  make  a  thoroueh  re-evaluation  of  the 
entire  subject  of  capital  punishment.  If  to- 
day's opinions  demonstrate  nothing  else. 
they  starkly  show  that  this  Is  an  area  where 
legislatures  can  act  far  more  effectively  than 
courts. 

The  legislatures  are  free  to  eliminate  capi- 
tal punishment  for  specific  crimes  or  to 
carve-out  limited  exceptions  to  a  general 
abolition  of  the  penalty,  without  adherence 
to  the  conceptual  strictures  of  the  Eighth 
Amendment.  The  legislatures  can  and  should 
make  an  as.sessment  of  the  deterrent  Influ- 
ence of  capital  punishment,  both  generally 
and  as  affecting  the  commission  of  specific 
t\-pes  of  crimes.  If  legislatures  come  to  doubt 
the  efficacy  of  capital  ptinlshment.  they  can 
abolish  It  either  completely  or  on  a  selec- 
tive basis.  If  new  evidence  persuades  them 
that  thev  have  acted  unwisely,  they  can  re- 
verse their  field  and  reinstate  the  penalty  to 
the  extent  it  Is  thought  warranted.  An  Eighth 
Amendment  ruling  by  judges  cannot  be  made 
with  such  flexibility  or  discriminating  pre- 
cision. 

The  world-wide  trend  toward  limiting  the 
u.se  of  capital  punishment,  a  phenomenon  we 
have  been  urged  to  give  great  weight,  hardly 
points  the  way  to  a  judicial  solution  in  this 
country  under  a  written  Constitution. 
Rather,  the  change  has  generally  come  about 
through  legislative  action,  often  on  a  trial 


basis  and  with  the  retention  of  the  penalty 
for  certain  limited  classes  of  crimes.^  Vir- 
tually nowhere  has  change  been  wrought  by 
so  crude  a  tool  as  the  Eighth  Amendment. 
The  complete  and  unconditional  abolition  of 
capital  punishment  in  this  country  by  judi- 
cial flat  would  have  undermined  the  care- 
ful progress  of  the  legislative  trend  and  fore- 
closed further  Inquiry  on  many  as  yet  un- 
answered questions  In  this  area. 

Quite  apart  from  the  limitations  of  the 
Eighth  Ameniment  Itself,  the  preference  for 
leeislatlve  action  Is  Justified  by  the  InabUlty 
of  the  courts  to  participate  In  the  debate 
at  th»  level  where  the  controversy  Is  focused. 
The  case  against  capital  punishment  Is  not 
the  product  of  legal  dialectic,  but  rests  pri- 
marily on  factual  claims,  the  truth  of  which 
cannot  be  tested  by  conventional  Judicial 
processes  The  five  opinions  In  support  of  the 
judgment  differ  In  many  re.'?pects,  but  they 
share  a  willingness  to  make  sweeping  factual 
assertions.  unsupi>orted  by  empirical  data. 
concerning  the  manner  of  Imposition  and 
effectiveness  of  capital  punishment  In  this 
country  Legislatures  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunitv  to  make  a  more  penetrating  study  of 
these  claims  with  the  familiar  and  effective 
tools  available  to  them  as  they  are  not  to  us. 

The  highest  Judicial  duty  Is  to  recognize 
the  limits  on  judicial  power  and  to  permit 
the  democratic  processes  to  deal  with  matters 
Tailing  outside  of  those  limits.  The  '"hy- 
draulic pressures" "  that  Holmes  spoke  of 
as  being  generated  by  cases  of  great  Import 
have  propelled  the  Court  to  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  Judicial  power,  while  fortunately 
leaving  some  room  for  legislative  Judgment. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  See  n.  25,  infra. 

■  See  Granuccl.  Nor  Cniel  and  Unusual 
Punishments  Inflicted:  The  Original  Mean- 
ing. 57  Calif.  L  Rev.  839,  852-860  (1969). 
Earlier  drafts  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  used  the 
phrase  "cruel  and  Illegal."  It  Is  thought  that 
the  change  to  the  "cruel  and  unusual"  word- 
ing was  Inadvertent  and  not  Intended  to  work 
any  change  In  meaning  Ibid  The  historical 
background  to  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  is 
set  forth  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Mar- 
shall, ante,  at  3-6. 

It  Is  intimated  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jt7S- 
TicE  Douglas,  ante,  at  3-6.  that  the  term 
"unusual"  was  included  In  the  English  BUI  of 
Rights  as  a  protest  against  the  dlscrtmlnatory 
application  of  punishments  to  mlnorttles. 
However,  the  history  of  capital  punishment 
in  England  dramatically  reveals  that  no 
premium  was  placed  on  equal  Justice  for  all. 
either  before  or  after  the  Bill  of  Rights  of 
1689.  From  the  time  of  Richard  I  until  1826 
the  death  penalty  was  authorized  In  England 
for  treason  and  ail  felonies  except  larceny  and 
mayhem,  with  the  further  exception  that 
persons  entitled  to  benefit  of  clergy  were  sub- 
ject to  no  penalty  or  at  most  a  very  lenient 
penalty  upon  the  commission  of  a  felony. 
Benefit  of  clergy  grew  out  of  the  exemption 
of  the  clergy  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  lay 
courts  Tiie  exemption  expanded  to  Include 
a.'«;ls*ants  to  clersrymen.  and  by  1689.  any 
male  who  could  read.  Although  by  1689  nu- 
merous felonies  had  been  deemed  non- 
rlergyable.  the  disparity  In  punishments  Im- 
posed on  the  educated  and  noneducated  re- 
mained for  most  felonies  until  the  early  18th 
century.  See  1  J  Stephen,  History  of  Crim- 
inal Law  of  England  458  et  seq    (1883) . 

'See  2  J  Elliot's  Debates  111  (2d  ed.  1863); 
3  J  Elliot's  Debates  447-448.  451-452  (2d  ed 
1863). 

•But  see  Bluestone  &  McGahee,  Reaction 
to  Extreme  Mental  Stress:  Impending  Death 
by  Execution.  119  Am.  J.  Psych.  393  (1962). 
»  See  J  Storv.  Commentaries  on  the  Consti- 
tution 5  1903'  (5th  ed.  1891);  1  T.  Cooley. 
Constitutional  Limitations  694  (8th  ed  1927) . 
See  also  Joseph  Story  on  Capital  ininlshment, 
43  Cal    L    Rev.  76   (Hopan  ed  )    (19651. 

•  Brief  for  petitioner  In  Aikens  v.  California. 
No.  68-5027,  at  19  (cert,  dismissed,  June  7, 
1972).  This,  plainly,  was  the  foundation  of 
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Mr.  Justice  Black's  strong  views  on  this  sub- 
ject expressed  most  recently  In  McGautha  v. 
California.  402  US.  183.  226  (1971)  (concur- 
ring opinion) . 

"  See  Department  of  Justice.  National  Pris- 
oner Statistics,  No  46.  Capital  Punishment 
1930-1970,  at  50  Since  the  publication  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  rep)ort,  capital  pun- 
ishment has  been  Judicially  abolished  In  Cali- 
fornia, People  V.  Anderson,  Cal.  2d  , 

P    2d.  .  Cal.  Rptr.  ,  cert. 

denied    U.S.  (1972).     The     States 

where  capital  punl.shment  Is  no  longer  au- 
thorized are  Alaska.  California.  Hawaii.  Iowa, 
Maine  Michlgran.  Minnesota.  Oregon.  West 
Virgin;.^,  and  Wisconsin. 

-  See  Act  of  Jan  2.  1971.  Pub.  L.  91-644,  Tit. 
IV.  5  15,  94  Stat  1891.  18  U.SC,  §351  (Supp. 
I.  1971)  :  see  Act  of  Oct.  15.  1970.  Pub.  L.  91- 
452,  Tit  XI,  5  1102(a)  .  84  Stat.  956.  18  U.S  C. 
5  844(f)  (1)  (1970)-.  Act  of  Aug.  28.  1965.  Pub. 
L.  89-141.  5  3.  79  Stat.  580.  18  US  C  §  1751 
(1970);  Act  of  Sept,  5.  1961,  Pub.  L.  87-197. 
5  1.  75  Stat  466.  49  U.SC.  5  1472(1)  (1970). 
See  also  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  BL.^CKMUN, 
post,  at  8-9 

•A  1966  poll  Indicated  that  42^-^  of  those 
polled  favored  capital  punishment  while  47^^^ 
opposed  It.  and  11 '"^  had  no  opinion.  A  1969 
poll  found  51"  In  favor.  40'"  opposed  and 
9';  with  no  opinion.  See  Ersklne.  The  Polls: 
Capital  Punishment.  34  Public  Opinion  Quar- 
terly Rev.  290  (1970) . 

'"The  Jury  plays  the  predominant  role  in 
sentencing  In  capital  cases  In  this  country. 
Available  evidence  Indicates  that  where  the 
Judge  determines  the  sentence,  the  death 
penalty  is  Imposed  with  a  slightly  greater 
frequency  than  where  the  Jury  makes  the 
determination  Kalven  &  Zelsel.  The  Ameri- 
can Jury  436  i  1966). 

"  In  the  decade  from  1961-1970,  an  average 
of  106  men  per  year  were  received  imder 
sentence  of  death  in  the  prisons  of  the 
United  Sates,  ranging  from  a  low  of  85  in 
1967  to  a  high  of  140  in  1961:  127  men  were 
r'-celved  under  sentence  of  death  in  1970. 
Department  of  Justice.  National  Prisoner 
Statistics.  No.  46.  Capita!  Punishment  1930- 
1970.  at  9  See  also  H  Bedau.  The  Death 
Penalty  In  America,  35  Fed.  Prob.  (No.  2) 
32  1 1971).  Although  accurate  figures  are 
difficult  to  obtain,  it  is  thought  that  from 
15  r  to  20%  of  those  convicted  of  murder 
are  sentenced  to  death  in  States  where  it  is 
authorized  See.  e  g  .  McGee,  Capital  Pun- 
ishment as  Seen  by  a  Correctional  Admin- 
istrator. 28  Fed  Prob.  (No.  2)  11.  12  (1964); 
Bedau.  Death  Sentences  in  New  Jersey  1907- 
1960.  19  Rutg.  L.  Rev.  1.  30  (1964):  Florida 
Division  of  Corrections,  Seventh  Biennial 
Report  (July  1.  1968.  to  June  W.  1970)  82 
I  1970)  .  H  Kalven  &  H  Zelsel.  The  American 
Jury  435-136  (1966).  The  rate  of  imposi- 
tion for  rape  and  the  few  other  crimes  made 
punishable  by  death  in  certain  States  is 
considerably  lower.  See.  e  g..  Florida  Divi- 
sion of  Corrections.  Seventh  Biennial  Report. 
supra,  at  83;  Partington.  The  Incidence  of  the 
Death  Penalty  for  Rape  In  Virginia,  22  Wash. 
&  Lee  L    Rev    43.  43-44.  71-73   (1965), 

"Counsel  for  petitioners  make  the  conclu- 
sory  statement  that  "[tlhose  who  are  selected 
to  die  are  the  poor  and  powerless,  personally 
ugly  and  socially  unacceptable."  Brief  for 
petitioner  In  No  6&-5027.  at  51  However,  the 
sources  cited  contain  no  empirical  findings 
to  undermine  the  general  preml.se  that  juries 
impose  the  death  penalty  in  the  most  extreme 
cases  One  study  has  discerned  a  statistically 
noticeable  difference  between  the  rate  of  Im- 
position on  blue  collar  and  white  collar  de- 
fendants: the  study  otherwise  concludes  that 
Juries  do  follow  rational  patterns  In  impos- 
ing the  sentence  of  death.  Note,  A  Study  of 
the  California  Penalty  Jury  In  First-Degree- 
Murder  Cases.  21  Stan  L  Rev  1297  (1969). 
See  also  H.  Kalven  &  H  Zelsel.  The  American 
Jury  434-449  (1966) 

Statistics  are  also  cited  to  show  that  the 
death  penalty  has  been  imposed  In  a  racially 
discriminatory  manner.  Such  statistics  sug- 


gest, at  least  as  a  historical  matter,  that 
Negroes  have  been  sentenced  to  death  with 
greater  frequency  than  whites  in  several 
States,  particularly  for  the  crime  of  inter- 
racial rape.  See,  e.g..  Koenlnger,  Capital  Pun- 
ishment in  Texas.  1924-1968,  15  Crime  & 
Dellnq.  132  (1969);  Note,  Capital  Punish- 
ment in  Virginia,  58  Va.  L.  Rev.  97  (1972).  If 
a  statute  that  authorizes  the  discretionary 
Imposition  of  a  particular  penalty  for  a  par- 
ticular crime  is  used  primarily  against  de- 
fendants of  a  certain  race,  and  Lf  the  pat- 
tern of  use  can  be  fairly  explained  only  by 
reference  to  the  race  of  the  defendants,  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  forbids  continued  enforcement 
of  that  statute  in  Its  existing  form.  Cf.  Yich 
Wo  v.  Hopkins,  118  U.S.  356  (1886);  ComU- 
lion  V.  Light  food.  364  U.S.  339  (1960). 

To  establish  that  the  statutory  authoriza- 
tion for  a  particular  penalty  Is  inconsistent 
with  the  dictates  of  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause,  it  Is  not  enough  to  show  how  it  was 
applied  in  the  distant  past.  The  statistics  that 
have  been  referred  to  us  cover  periods  when 
Negroes  were  systematically  excluded  from 
Jury  service  and  when  racial  segregation  was 
official  policy  in  many  States.  Data  of  more 
recent  vintage  is  essential.  See  Maxwell  v. 
Bishop,  398  F.  2d  138,  148  (CA8  1968) ,  vacated. 
398  U.S.  262  (1970).  While  no  statistical  sur- 
very  could  be  expected  to  bring  forth  abso- 
lute and  Irrefutable  proof  of  a  discriminatory 
pattern  of  imposition,  a  strong  showing 
would  have  to  be  made  taking  all  relevant 
factors  li.to  account. 

It  must  be  noted,  that  any  equal  protec- 
tion claim  is  totally  distinct  from  the  Eighth 
Amendment  question,  to  which  our  grant  of 
certiorari  was  limited  in  these  cases.  Evi- 
dence of  a  discriminatory  pattern  of  enforce- 
ment does  not  Imply  that  any  use  of  a  par- 
ticular punishment  Is  so  morally  repugnant 
as  to  violate  the  Eighth  Amendment. 

"Jackson  v.  Geo'gia,  No.  69-5030;  Branch 
v.  Texas.  No.  69-5031. 

'« Rape  is  punishable  by  death  In  16  States 
and  In  the  federal  courts  when  committed 
within  the  special  maritime  and  territorial 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  18  U.S.C. 
§  2031.  The  States  authorizing  capital  pun- 
ishment for  rape  are  Alabama.  Arkansas, 
Florida.  Georgia.  Kentucky.  Louisiana.  Mary- 
land. Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nevada,  North 
Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina.  Tenn- 
essee. Texas,  and  Virginia. 

'•  See  nil,  supra. 

'■■  1  Annals  of  Congress  754  ( 1789)  (1st  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session)  (Remarks  of  Rep.  Liver- 
more  ) . 

'■  Petitioner  Francis  had  been  sentenced  to 
be  electrocuted  for  the  crime  of  murder.  He 
was  placed  In  the  electric  chair,  and  the 
executioner  threw  the  switch.  Due  to  a  me- 
chanical difficulty,  death  did  not  result.  A 
new  death  warrant  was  Issued  fixing  a  second 
date  for  execution.  The  Court  held  that  the 
proposed  execution  would  not  constitute 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  or  double 
Jeopardy. 

"■There  Is  no  serious  claim  of  dlspropor- 
tlonallty  presented  in  these  cases.  Murder 
and  forcible  rape  have  always  been  regarded 
aa  among  the  most  serious  crimes.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  the  punishment  of  death  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  severity  of  these 
crimes. 

The  Court's  decision  in  Robinson  v.  Cali- 
fornia. 370  U.S.  660  (1962),  can  t)e  viewed  qs 
an  extension  of  the  dlsproportionallty  doc- 
trine of  the  Eighth  Amendment.  The' Court 
held  that  a  statute  making  it  a  crime  punish- 
able by  Imprisonment  to  be  a  narcotics  addict 
violated  the  Eighth  Amendment.  The  Court 
in  effect  ruled  that  the  status  of  being  an 
addict  Is  not  a  criminal  act,  and  that  any 
criminal  punishment  imposed  for  addiction 
exceeds  the  penal  power  of  the  States.  The 
Court  made  no  analysis  of  the  necessity  of 
Imprisonment  as  a  means  of  curbing  addic- 
tion. 

'"See  Parker.  Making  the  Punishment  Pit 
the  Crime,  77  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1071,  1075  (1964). 


-''  See  H.  M.  Hart,  The  Alms  of  the  Criminal 
Law,  23  Law  &  Contempt.  Probs.  401  (1958); 
H.  Packer,  The  Limits  of  the  Criminal  Sanc- 
tion 37-39  (1968);  M.  Cohen,  Reason  and 
Law  41-44  (1950);  Royal  Commission  on 
Capital  Punishment,  Report  1949-1953.  CMD 
Na.  8932,  at  17-18  (1953);  H.  L.  A.  Hart. 
Murder  and  the  Principles  cf  Punishment: 
England  and  the  United  States,  52  Nw.  U  L 
Rev.  433,  446-455  (1957);  H.  L.  A.  Hart.  Law 
Liberty  and  Morality  60-69  ( 1963 ) . 

-'See,  e.g..  T.  Sellln.  Capital  Punishment 
135  et  seq.  (1907);  Schuessler,  The  Deter- 
rent Influence  of  the  Death  Penalty.  284 
Annals  54  (1952). 

--See,  e.  p..  Hoover.  Statements  in  Favor  of 
the  Death  Penalty,  in  The  Death  Penalty  in 
America,  130  (Bedau  ed.  1967);  Allen.  Capital 
Punishment:  Your  Protection  and  Mine.  In 
The  Death  Penalty  in  America,  supra,  at  135. 
See  also  H.  L.  A.  Hart.  Murder  and  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Punishment:  England  and  the 
United  States.  52  Nw.  U.  L.  Rev.  433.  457 
(1957):  H.  Bedau.  The  Death  Penalty  in 
America,    supra,    at    265-266. 

-'See  Powell  v.  Texas.  392  U.  S.  514.  53i 
(1968)    (Marshall.  J.)    (plurality  opinion). 

"'  See.  e.  g..  K.  Menninger.  The  Crime  of 
Punishment  206-208  (1968) , 

^Much  in  the  concurring  opinion  of  Mb 
Justice  Douglas  similarly  suggests  that  It 
Is  the  sentencing  system  rather  than  the 
punishment  Itself  that  Is  constitutionally 
Infirm.  However,  the  opinion  also  Indicates 
that  In  the  wake  of  the  Court's  decision  In 
McGautha  v.  California,  402  U.S.  183  (1971), 
the  validity  of  the  sentencing  process  is  no 
longer  open  to  question. 

-"'  See  concurring  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart,  ante,  at  4-5;  concurring  opinion 
of  Mr.  Justice  White,  ante,  at  3. 

-"  See  concurring  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart,  ante,  at  5;  cf.  concurring  opinion 
of  Mr.  Justice  White,  ante,  at  3. 

-■■■  This  point  Is  more  heavily  emphasized 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  than 
in  Ujfat  of  Mr.  Justice  White.  However,  since 
Mr.  Justice  White  allows  for  statutes  pro- 
viding a  mandatory  death  penalty  for  "more 
narrowly  defined  categories"  of  crimes.  It 
appears  that  he  too  Is  more  concerned  with  a 
regularized  sentencing  process,  than  with  the 
aggregate  number  of  death  sentences  im- 
posed (or  all  crime. 

■'See  n.  12,  supra. 

^'  It  was  pointed  out  In  the  Court's  opinion 
In  McGautha  that  these  two  alternatives  are 
substantially  equivalent.  402  U.S..  at  206  n. 
16. 

■"  See  Patrick.  The  Status  of  Capital  Pun- 
ishment: A  World  Perspective.  56  J.  Crlm.  L., 
Criminology  &  Crlm.  Scl.  397  (1965).  In  Eng- 
land, for  example.  1957  legislation  limited 
capital  punishment  to  murder,  treason,  pira- 
cy with  violence,  dockyards  arson  and  some 
military  offenses.  The  Murder  (Abolition  of 
Death  Penalty  Act)  1965  eliminated  the 
penalty  for  murder  on  a  five-year  trial  basis. 
2  Public  General  Acts.  c.  71.  p.  1577  (Nov.  8, 
1965).  This  abolition  was  made  permanent  in 
1969.  See  793  Hansard.  Parliamentary  Debates 
(5th  series)  (Commons.  44th  Pari..  4th  Sess.. 
1969-1970).  1294-1298  i  Dec  16  1969);  306 
id.  (Lords.  44th  Pari..  4th  Sess.,  1969-1970). 
1317-1322  (Dec.  18.  1969).  Canada  has  also 
undertaken  limited  abolition  on  a  five-year 
experimental  basis.  I  Acts  of  Canada  (16  & 
17  EUz.  II)   145  (1967). 

^Northern  Securities  Co.  v.  United  States, 
193  U.S.  197,  401  (1904)  (dissenting  opinion) . 

Mr.  Justice  BLACKMU^f.  Dissenting 
I  Join  the  respective  oplnloj^.s  of  The  Chief 
Justice,  Mr.  Justice  Powell,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Rehnquist,    and    add    only    the    following, 
somewhat  personal,  comments. 

1.  Cases  such  as  these  provide  for  me  an 
excruciating  agony  of  the  spirit.  I  yield  to  no 
one  in  the  depth  of  my  distaste,  antipathy, 
and,  indeed,  abhorrence,  for  the  death  pen- 
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alty,  with  all  Its  asi>ects  of  physical  distress 
and  fear  and  of  moral  Judgment  exercised  by 
finite  minds.  That  distaste  Is  buttressed  by  a 
belief  that  capital  punishment  serves  no  use- 
ful purpose  that  can  be  demonstrated.  Por 
me.  it  violates  childhood's  training  and  life's 
experiences,  and  Is  not  compatible  with  the 
philosophical  convictions  I  have  been  able  to 
develop.  It  is  antagonistic  to  any  sense  of 
"reverence  for  life.  "  Were  I  a  legislator,  I 
would  vote  against  the  death  penalty  for  the 
policy  reasons  argued  by  counsel  for  the  re- 
spective petitioners  and  expressed  and 
adopted  In  the  several  opinions  filed  by  the 
Justices  who  vote  to  reverse  these  convic- 
tions. 

2.  Having  lived  for  many  years  In  a  State 
tliat  does  not  have  the  death  penalty,'  that 
eirectlvely  abolished  It  In  1911.-  and  that  car- 
ried out  Its  last  execution  on  February  13. 
1906,'  capital  punishment  had  never  been  a 
part  of  life  for  me.  In  my  State  it  Just  did  not 
exist.  So  far  as  I  can  determine,  the  State, 
purely  from  a  statistical  deterrence  point  of 
view,  was  neither  the  worse  nor  the  better  for 
Its  abolition,  for.  as  the  majority  opinions  ob- 
serve, the  statistics  prove  little,  if  anything. 
But  the  State  and  its  citizens  accepted  the 
fact  that  the  death  penalty  was  not  to  be  in 
the  arsenal  of  possible  punishments  for  any 
crime. 

3.  I,  perhaps  alone  among  the  present 
members  of  the  Court,  am  on  Judicial  record 
BS  to  this.  As  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  I  first  struggled  silently 
with  the  Issue  of  capital  punishment  In 
Feguer  y.  United  States.  302  F.2<i  (CAB  1962). 
cert,  denied.  371  U.S  872  (1962).  That  de- 
fendant may  have  been  one  of  the  la-st  to 
be  executed  under  federal  auspices.  I  strug- 
gled again  with  the  Issue,  and  once  more 
refrained  from  comment.  In  my  WTltlng  for 
an  en  banc  court  in  Pope  v.  United  States, 
372  F.  2d  710  (CA8  1967),  vacated  (upon 
acknowledgment  by  the  Solicitor  General  of 
error  revealed  by  the  subsequently  decided 
United  States  v.  Jackson.  390  U.S.  570  ( 1968 )  ) 
and  remanded,  392  U.S.  651  (1968).  Finally, 
In  Maxwell  v.  Bishop,  398  F.  2d  138  (CA8 
1968),  vacated  and  remanded  sua  sponte  by 
the  Court  on  grounds  not  raised  below,  398 
U.S.  262  (1970),  I  revealed,  solitarily  and 
not  for  the  panes  my  distress  and  concern. 
398  P.  2d.  at  153-154.'  and  in  Jackson  v. 
Bishop.  404  F.  2d  571  (CA8  1968).  I  had 
no  hesitancy  in  writing  a  panel  opinion  that 
held  the  use  of  the  strap  by  trusties  upon 
fellow  Arkansas  prisoners  to  be  a  violation 
of  the  Eighth  Amendment.  That,  however. 
was  In-prlson  punishment  Imposed  by  in- 
mate-foremen. 

4.  The  several  majority  opinions  acknowl- 
edge, as  they  must,  that  until  today  capital 
punishment  was  accepted  and  assumed  as 
not  unconstitutional  per  se  under  the  Eighth 
Amendment  or  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
Tnls  Is  either  the  flat  or  the  Implicit  holding 
of  a  unanimous  Court  In  Wilkerson  v.  Utah, 
99  U.S.  130.  134-135.  in  1878;  of  a  unanimovus 
Court  in  In  re  Kemmlcr,  136  U.S.  436.  447. 
in  1890;  of  the  Court  in  Weems  v.  United 
States,  217  U.S.  349,  in  1910;  of  all  those 
members  of  the  Court,  a  majority,  who  ad- 
dressed the  issue  in  Louisiana  ex  rel.  Francis 
V.  Resweber,  329  U.S.  459.  4(33-464.  471-472, 
In  1947;  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren,  speak- 
ing for  himself  and  three  others  (Justices 
Black,  Douglas,  and  Whlttaker)  in  Trap  v. 
Dulles.  356  U.S.  86,  99.  In  1958:  '  in  the  denial 
cf  certiorari  in  Rudolph  v  Alabama.  375  U.S. 
889.  In  1963  (where,  however.  Justices  Doutg- 
LAS,  Brennan.  and  Goldberg  would  have 
beard  argument  with  respect  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  ultimate  penalty  on  a  convicted 
rapist  who  had  "neither  taken  nor  endan- 
gered human  life");  and  of  Mr,  Jvistice 
Black  in  McGautha  v.  California,  402  U.S 
183,  226,  decided  only  last  Term  on  May  3. 
1971.- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Suddenly,  however,  the  course  of  decision 
is  now  the  opposite  way.  with  the  Court  evi- 
dently persuaded  that  somehow  the  pas.-afe 
of  time  has  taken  us  to  a  place  of  greater 
maturity  and  outlook.  The  argument,  plaus- 
ible and  high-sounding  as  it  may  be.  Is  not 
persuaiive.  for  it  is  only  one  year  since  Afc- 
Gautha,  only  eight  and  one-half  years  since 
Rudolph,  14  years  since  Trop.  and  25  years 
since  Francis  and  we  have  been  presented 
with  nothing  that  demonstrates  a  signifi- 
cant movement  of  any  kind  In  these  brief 
periods.  The  Court  has  Just  decided  that  it 
is  time  to  strike  down  the  death  penalty. 
There  would  have  been  as  much  reason  to  do 
this  when  any  of  the  cited  cases  were  de- 
cided. But  the  Court  refrained  from  tliat 
action  on  each  of  these  occasions. 

The  Court  has  recognized,  and  I  certainly 
subscribe  to  the  proposition,  that  the  Cruel 
and  Unusual  Punishment  Clause  "may  ac- 
quire meaning  as  public  opinion  becomes 
enlightened  bv  a  humane  Justice."  Weems  v. 
United  States'  217  U.S.  349  378  (1910).  And 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren,  for  a  plurality 
of  the  Court  referred  to  "the  evolving  stand- 
ards cf  d-'cency  that  mark  the  progress  of  a 
maturing  society."  Trop  v.  Dulles,  356  US 
86.  101  (1958).  Mr.  Jefferson  expressed  the 
same  thought  well.' 

My  problem,  however,  as  I  have  Indicated. 
Is  the  suddenness  of  the  Court's  perception 
of  progress  In  the  human  attitude  since  de- 
cisions of  only  a  short  while  ago. 

5.  To  reverse  the  Judgments  in  these  cases 
is  of  course,  the  easy  choice.  It  is  easier  to 
strike  the  balance  in  favor  cf  life  and  against 
death.  It  Is  comforting  to  relax  In  the 
thoughts — perhaps  the  rationalizations — 
that  this  is  the  compassionate  decision  for 
a  maturing  S(3ciety;  that  this  is  the  moral 
and  the  "right"  thing  to  do;  that  thereby 
we  convince  ourselves  that  we  are  moving 
down  the  road  towai:!  human  decency;  that 
we  value  life  even  though  that  life  has  taken 
another  or  others  or  has  grievously  scarred 
another  or  others  and  their  families;  and 
that  we  are  less  barbaric  than  we  were  In 
1873  or  in  1890  or  In  1910  or  in  1947.  or  in 
1958  cr  in  1963  or  a  year  ago  In  1971  when 
Wilkerson,  Kemmler,  Weems,  Francis,  Trop, 
Rudolph,  and  McGautha  were  respectively 
decided. 

This,  for  me.  Is  good  argument,  and  It 
makes  some  sense.  But  it  is  good  argument 
and  It  makes  ssnse  only  In  a  legislative  and 
executive  way  and  not  as  a  Judicial  expedi- 
ent. As  I  have  said  above,  were  I  a  legisla- 
tor. I  would  do  all  I  could  to  sponsor  and  to 
vote  for  legislation  abolishing  the  death  pen- 
alty. And  were  I  the  chief  executive  of  a 
sovereign  State.  I  would  be  sorely  tempted 
to  exercise  executive  clemency  as  Governor 
Rockefeller  of  Arkansas  did  recently  Just 
before  he  departed  from  office.  There — on 
the  Legislative  Branch  of  the  State  or  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  secondarily,  on  the 
Executive  Branch — Is  where  the  autliority 
and  responsibility  for  this  kind  of  action 
lies.  The  authority  should  not  be  taken  over 
by  the  Judiciary  in  the  modern  guise  of  an 
Eighth  Amendment  Issue. 

I  do  not  sit  on  these  cases,  however,  as  a 
legislator,  responsive,  at  least  In  part,  to  the 
will  of  constituents.  Our  task  here,  as  must 
so  frequently  be  emphasized  and  re-empha- 
slzed.  is  to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality 
of  legislation  that  has  been  enacted  and 
that  Ls  challenged  This  is  the  sole  task  for 
Judges.  We  should  not  allow  our  fjersonal 
preferences  as  to  the  wisdom  of  legislative 
and  congressional  action,  or  our  distaste  for 
such  action,  to  guide  our  Judicial  decision  in 
cases  such  as  these  The  temptations  to  cross 
that  policy  line  are  very  great.  In  fact,  as  to- 
day's decision  reveals,  they  are  almost  irre- 
sistible. 

6.  The  Court,  In  my  view,  is  somew-hat  pro- 
pelled toward  Its  result  by  the  interim  deci- 
sion of  the  California  Supreme  Court,  with 


one  Justice  dissenting,  that  the  death  penalty 
is  violative  of  that  State's  constitution.  Peo- 
ple V.  Anderson,  6  Cal.  3d  628,  493  P.  2d  880 
(February  18.  1972).  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
that  was  the  first  time  the  death  penalty  In 
its  entirety  has  been  nullified  by  Judicial 
decision.  Cf.  Ralph  v.  Warden,  438  P.  2d  786, 
793  (CA4  1970),  cert,  pending.  California's 
moral  problem  was  a  profound  one,  for  more 
prisoners  were  on  death  row  there  than  in 
any  other  state.  California,  of  course,  has  the 
right  to  construe  Its  constitution  as  it  will. 
Its  construction,  however,  Is  hardly  a  prece- 
dent for  federal  adjudication. 

7.  I  trust  the  Court  fully  appreciates  what 
it  is  doing  when  it  decides  these  cases  the 
way  it  does  today.  Not  only  are  the  capital 
punishment  laws  of  39  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  stricken  down,  but  also  all  those 
provisions  of  the  federal  statutory  structure 
that  permit  the  death  penalty  apparently  are 
voided.  No  longer  is  capital  punishment  pos- 
sible, I  suspect,  for,  among  other  crimes, 
treason,  18  U.S.C.  §  2381;  or  assassination  of 
the  President,  the  Vice  President,  or  those 
who  stand  elected  to  those  positions,  18 
U.S.C.  §  1751;  or  assassination  of  a  Member 
or  Member-elect  of  Congress,  18  UJ3.C.  I  351; 
or  espionage.  18  U.S.C.  5  794;  or  rape  within 
the  special  maritime  Jurisdiction,  18  U.SC. 
J  2031:  or  aircraft  or  motor  vehicle  destruc- 
tion where  death  occurs,  18  U.S.C.  5  34;  or 
explosives  offenses  where  death  results.  18 
U.S.C.  §844  (d)  and  (f):  or  train  wrecking, 
18  U.S.C.  §  1992;  or  aircraft  piracy,  49  U.S.C. 
§  1472(1).  Also  In  Jeopardy,  perhaps,  are  the 
death  penaltv  provisions  in  various  Articles 
of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  10 
U.S.C.  §1  885,  890.  894,  899.  901.  904.  906.  913. 
918,  and  920.  All  these  seem  now  to  be  dis- 
carded without  a  passing  reference  to  the 
reasons,  or  the  circumstances,  that  prompted 
their  enactment,  some  very  recent,  and  their 
retention  In  the  face  of  efforts  to  repeal  them. 

8.  It  is  of  passing  interest  to  note  a  few- 
voting  facts  with  respect  to  recent  federal 
death  penalty  legislation: 

A.  The  aircraft  piracy  statute.  49  U.SC. 
§1472(1),  was  enacted  September  5.  1961. 
The  Senate  vote  on  August  10  was  92-0.  It 
was  announced  that  Senators  Chavez,  Ful- 
brlght.  Neubergcr,  and  Symington  were  ab- 
sent but  that.  If  present,  all  four  would 
vote  yea.  It  was  also  announced,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  that  Senator  Butler 
was  ill  and  that  Senators  Beall,  Carlson,  and 
Morton  were  absent  or  detained,  but  that 
those  four,  if  present,  would  vote  in  the  af- 
ffirmatlve.  These  announcements,  therefore, 
indicate  that  the  true  vote  was  lOO-O.  107 
Cong.  Rec.  15440.  The  House  passed  the  bill 
without  recorded  vote.  107  Cong.  Rec.  16849. 

B.  The  presidential  assassination  statute. 
18  use.  §  1751,  was  approved  August  28. 
1965.  without  recorded  votes.  Ill  Cong.  Rec. 
14103.  18026.  and  20239. 

C.  Tlie  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970 
was  approved  January  2.  1971.  "Htle  V  there- 
of added  the  congressional  assassination  stat- 
ute that  is  now  18  U.SC.  §  351.  The  recorded 
House  vote  on  October  7.  1970.  was  341-26. 
with  63  not  voting  and  62  of  those  paired. 
116  Cong,  Rec.  35363-35364.  The  Senate  vote 
on  October  8  was  59-0.  with  41  not  voting, 
but  with  21  of  these  announced  as  favoring 
the  bill.  116  Cong.  Rec  35743.  Final  votes 
after  conference  were  not  recorded.  116  Cong. 
Rec.  42150.  42199. 

It  is  Impossible  for  me  to  believe  that  the 
many  lawyer-members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate—including, I  might  add.  outstanding 
leaders  and  prominent  candidates  for  higher 
office— were  callously  unaware  and  insen- 
sitive of  constitutional  overtones  in  legisla- 
tion of  this  tvpe.  The  answer,  of  course,  is 
that  in  1961.'  in  1965.  and  in  1970  these 
elected  representatives  of  the  people — far 
more  conscious  of  the  temper  of  the  times,  of 
the  maturing  of  society,  and  of  the  contem- 
porary demands  for  man's  dignity,  than  are 
we   who  sit  cloistered  on   this  Court — took 
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It  as  settled  that  the  death  penalty  then,  as 
It  always  had  been,  was  not  in  Itself  uncon- 
stitutional. Some  of  those  Members  of  Con- 
fess. I  suspect,  will  >e  surprised  at  this 
Court's  giant  stride  today. 

9.  If  the  reservations  expres.sed  by  my 
Brother  Stewart  (which,  as  I  read  his  opin- 
ion, my  Brother  WHrrc  shares)  were  to  com- 
mand support,  namely,  that  capital  punish- 
ment may  not  be  unconstitutional  so  long 
as  it  be  mandatorily  imposed,  the  result,  I 
fear,  will  be  that  statutes  stricken  down  to- 
day will  be  reenacted  by  state  legislatures  to 
prescribe  the  death  penalty  for  specified 
crimes  without  any  alternative  for  the  Im- 
position of  a  lesser  punishment  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Judge  or  Jury,  as  the  case  may 
be  This  approach.  It  seems  to  me,  encour- 
ages legislation  that  Is  regressive  and  of  an 
antique  mold,  for  It  eliminates  the  element 
of  mercy  In  the  imposition  of  punishment. 
I  thought  we  had  passed  beyond  that  point 
In  our  criminology  long  ago. 

10  It  Is  not  without  Interest,  also,  to  note, 
that,  although  the  several  opinions  for  the 
majority  acknowledge  the  heinous  and  atro- 
cious character  of  the  offenses  committed 
by  the  petitioners,  none  of  those  opinions 
makes  reference  to  the  ml-sery  the  petition- 
ers crimes  occasioned  to  the  victims,  to  the 
families  of  the  victims,  and  to  the  commu- 
nities where  the  offenses  took  place.  The 
arguments  for  the  respective  petitioners,  par- 
ticularly the  oral  arguments,  were  similarly 
and  curlovisly  devoid  of  reference  to  the  vic- 
tims TTiere  Is  risk,  of  course.  In  a  comment 
such  as  this,  for  It  opens  one  to  the  charge 
of  emphasizing  the  retributive  Btit  see  Wil- 
liams V.  Seic  York,  337  U.S.  241,  248  (1949). 
Nevertheless,  these  cases  are  here  because  of- 
fenses to  Innocent  victims  were  perpetrated. 
This  fact  and  the  terror  that  occasioned  It. 
and  the  fear  that  stalks  the  streets  of  many 
of  our  cities  today,  perhaps  deserve  not  to  be 
entirely  overlooked  Let  us  hope  that,  with 
the  Court's  decision,  the  terror  Imposed  will 
be  forgotten  by  those  upon  whom  it  was 
visited  and  that  our  society  will  reap  the 
hoped-for  benefits  of  magnanimity. 

Although  personallv  I  may  rejoice  at  the 
Courts  result.  I  find  It  difficult  to  accept  or 
to  Justify  as  a  matter  of  history,  of  law.  or  of 
constitutional  pronouncement.  I  fear  the 
Court  has  overstepped.  It  has  sought  and 
has  achieved  an  end. 

rOOTNOTES 

Minn    Stat    I  609.10. 

•Minn   Sess  Laws  1911.  c  387. 

'See  W  Trenerr'.-.  Murder  In  Minnesota. 
163-167   (19621. 

•  "It  Is  obvious,  we  think,  that  the  efforts 
on  behalf  of  Maxwell  would  not  thus  be 
continuing,  and  and  his  case  reappearing  In 
this  court  were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  it  Is 
the  death  penalty,  rather  than  life  Imprison- 
ment, which  he  received  on  his  rape  convic- 
tion This  fact  makes  the  decisional  process 
in  a  case  of  this  kind  particularly  excruciat- 
ing for  the  author  of  this  opinion  who  Is 
not  personally  convinced  of  the  rlghtness 
of  capital  punishment  and  who  questions  it 
as  an  effective  deterrent.  But  the  advisabil- 
ity of  capital  punishment  Is  a  policy  matter 
ordinarily  to  be  resolved  by  the  legislature 
or  through  executive  clemency  and  not  by  the 
Judiciary.  We  note,  for  what  that  notice  may 
be  worth,  that  the  death  penalty  for  rape  re- 
mains available  under  federal  statutes  18 
Uac    5  2031:    10  U.8  C.  5  920(a)." 

The  designated  footnote  observed  that  my 
fellow  Judges  did  not  Join  in  my  comment. 

'  "At  the  outset,  let  ub  put  to  one  side  the 
death  penalty  as  an  Index  of  the  constitu- 
tional limit  on  punishment  Whatever  the 
arguments  may  be  against  capital  punish- 
ment, both  on  moral  grounds  and  in  terms 
of  accs'jmpllshing  the  purposes  of  punish- 
ment—and thev  are  forceful — the  death  pen- 
alty has  been  employed  throughout  our  his- 
tory, a.nd.  in  a  day  when  It  is  still  widely  ac- 


cepted. It  cannot  be  said  to  violate  the  con- 
stitutional concept  of  cruelty.  ..." 

•"The  Eighth  Amendment  forbids  'cruel 
and  unusual  punishments."  In  my  view,  these 
words  cannot  be  read  to  outlaw  capital  pun- 
ishment because  that  penalty  was  in  com- 
mon use  and  authorized  by  law  here  and  In 
the  countries  from  which  our  ancestors  came 
at  the  time  the  Amendment  was  adopted.  It 
is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  the  framers  in- 
tended to  end  capital  punishment  by  the 
Amendment.  Although  aome  people  have 
urged  that  this  Court  should  amend  the 
Constitution  by  interpretation  to  keep  it 
abreast  of  modern  ideas.  I  have  never  be- 
lieved that  lifetime  Judges  in  our  system  have 
any  such  legislative  power." 

■  "Some  men  look  at  constitutions  with 
sanctimonious  reverence,  and  deem  them  like 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  too  sacred  to  be 
touched.  They  ascribe  to  the  men  of  the  pre- 
ceding age  a  wisdom  more  than  human,  and 
suppose  what  they  did  to  be  beyond  amend- 
ment. I  knew  that  age  well;  I  belonged  to  It, 
and  labored  with  it.  It  deserved  well  of  Its 
country.  It  was  very  like  the  present,  but 
without  the  experience  of  the  present;  and 
forty  years  of  experience  In  government  Is 
worth  a  century  of  book-reading;  and  this 
they  would  say  themselves,  were  they  to  rise 
from  the  dead  ,  .  .  I  know  .  .  .  that  laws 
and  institutions  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  As  that  be- 
comes more  developed,  more  enlightened,  as 
new  discoveries  are  made,  new  truths  dis- 
closed, and  manners  and  opinions  change 
with  the  change  of  circumstances,  Institu- 
tions must  advance  also,  and  keep  pace  with 
the  times.  We  might  as  well  require  a  man 
to  wear  still  the  coat  which  fitted  him  when 
a  boy.  as  civilized  society  to  remain  ever  un- 
der the  regimen  of  their  barbarous  ancestors. 
.  .  .  Let  us  follow  no  such  examples,  nor 
weakly  believe  that  one  generation  Is  not  as 
capable  as  another  of  taking  care  of  itself, 
and  of  ordering  Its  own  affairs.  Let  us.  as  our 
sister  States  have  done,  avail  ourselves  of  our 
reason  and  experience,  to  correct  the  crude 
essays  of  our  first  and  unexperienced,  al- 
though wise,  virtuous,  and  well-meaning 
councils.  And  lastly,  let  us  provide  In  our 
Constitution  for  its  revision  at  stated  pe- 
riods." Letter  to  Samuel  Kercheval,  July  12, 
1816.  15  The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
40-42  (Memorial  Edition  1904). 

Mb.  Justice  Powell,  Wrrn  Whom  the  Chief 
Justice,  Mr  Justice  Blackmun,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Rehnquist  Join.  Dissenting 
The  Court  granted  certiorari  In  these  cases 
to  consider  whether  the  death  penalty  Is  any 
longer  a  permissible  form  of  punishment.  403 
US.  952  (1971).  It  Is  the  Judgment  of  five 
Justices  that  the  death  penalty,  as  customar- 
ily prescribed  and  Implemented  In  this  coun- 
try today,  offends  the  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion against  cruel  and  unusual  punishment. 
The  reasons  for  that  Judgment  are  stated  In 
five  separate  opinions,  expressing  as  many 
separate  rationales.  In  my  view,  none  of  these 
opinions  provides  a  constitutionally  adequate 
foundation  for  the  Court's  decision. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  concludes  that  capi- 
tal punishment  is  Incompatible  with  notions 
of  "equal  protection"  that  he  finds  to  be  "Im- 
plied" in  the  Eighth  Amendment.  Ante, 
P  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  bases  his  Judg- 
ment primarily  on  the  thesis  that  the 
penalty  "does  not  comport  with  human  dig- 
nity."   Ante,   p.   .   Mr.   Justice   Stewart  ■ 

concludes  that  the  penalty  Is  applied  In  a 
"wanton"     and     "freakish"     manner.    Ante, 

p.  For  Mr.  Justice  White  it  Is  the"ln- 

frequency"    with    which    the   penalty   Is   Im- 
posed that  renders  Its  use  unconstitutional. 

Ante,   p    .   Mr    Justice  Marshall  finds 

that  capital  punishment  Is  an  Impermissible 
form  of  punishment  because  it  Is  "morally 

unacceptable"  and  "excessive."  Ante,  pp. . 

Although  the  central  theme  of  petitioners' 


presentations  In  these  cases  Is  that  the  im- 
position of  the  death  penalty  Is  per  se  un- 
constitutional, only  two  of  today's  opinions 
explicitly  conclude  that  so  sweeping  a  deter- 
mination Is  mandated  by  the  Constitution. 
Both  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  and  Mr.  Justice 
Marshall  call  for  the  abolition  of  all  exist- 
ing state  and  federal  capital  punishment 
statutes.  They  Intimate  as  well  that  no  capi- 
tal statute  could  be  devised  in  the  future  that 
might  comport  with  the  Eighth  Amendment. 
While  the  practical  consequences  of  the  other 
three  opinions  are  less  certain,  they  at  least 
do  not  purport  to  render  impermissible  every 
possible  statutory  scheme  for  the  use  of  capi- 
tal punishment  that  legislatures  might  here- 
after devise.'  Insofar  as  these  latter  opinions 
fail,  at  least  explicitly,  to  go  as  far  as  peti- 
tioners' contentions  would  earn,'  them,  their 
reservations  are  attributable  to  a  willing- 
ness to  accept  only  a  portion  of  petitioners' 
thesis.  For  the  reasons  cogently  set  out  In 
the  Chief  Justice's  dissenting  opinion  {ante, 

p.  ) .  and  for  reasons  stated  elsewhere  In 

this  opinion.  I  find  my  Brothers'  less-than- 
absolute-abolitlon  Judgments  unpersuasive. 
Because  those  Judgments  are,  for  me.  not  dis- 
positive, I  shall  focus  primarily  on  the  broad- 
er ground  upon  which  the  petitions  In  these 
cases  are  premised.  The  foundations  of  my 
disagreement  with  that  broader  thesis  are 
equally  applicable  to  each  of  the  majority's 
opinions.  I  will,  therefore,  not  endeavor  to 
treat  each  one  separately.  Nor  will  I  attempt 
to  predict  what  forms  of  capital  statutes,  if 
any,  may  avoid  condemnation  in  the  future 
under  the  variety  of  views  expressed  by  the 
collective  majority  today.  That  difficult  task, 
not  performed  In  any  of  the  controlling  opin- 
ions, must  go  unanswered  until  other  cases 
presenting  these  more  limited  inquiries  arise. 

Whatever  uncertainties  may  hereaft-er  siu-- 
face,  several  of  the  consequences  of  today's 
decision  are  unmistakably  clear.  The  decision 
Is  plainly  one  of  the  greatest  Importance. 
The  Court's  Judgment  removes  the  death 
sentences  previously  Imposed  on  some  600 
persons  awaiting  punishment  In  state  and 
federal  prisons  throughout  the  coimtry.  At 
least  for  the  present.  It  also  bars  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  from  seeking 
sentences  of  death  for  defendants  awaiting 
trial  on  charges  for  which  capital  punishment 
was  heretofore  a  potential  alternative.  The 
happy  event  for  these  countable  few  con- 
stitutes, however,  only  the  most  visible  con- 
sequence of  this  decision.  Less  measurable, 
but  certainly  of  no  less  significance.  Is  the 
shattering  effect  this  collection  of  views  has 
on  the  root  principles  of  stare  decisis,  fed- 
eralism, Judicial  restraint  and — most  impor- 
tantly— separation  of  powers. 

The  Court  rejects  as  not  decisive  the  clear- 
est evidence  that  the  Framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  authors  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  believed  that  those  documents 
posed  no  barrier  to  the  death  penalty.  The 
Court  also  brushes  aside  an  unbroken  line 
of  precedent  reaffirming  the  heretofore  vir- 
tually unquestioned  constitutionality  of  cap- 
ital punishment.  Because  of  the  pervasive- 
ness of  the  constitutional  ruling  sought  by 
petitioners,  and  accepted  in  varying  degrees 
by  five  members  nf  the  Court,  today's  de- 
parture from  established  precedent  Invali- 
dates a  staggering  number  of  state  and  fed- 
eral laws.  The  capital  punLshment  laws  of 
no  less  than  39  States'  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  nullified.  In  addition,  numerous 
provisions  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  also  are  voided.  The  Court's  Judgment 
not  only  wipes  out  laws  presently  in  exist- 
ence, but  denies  to  Congress  and  to  the  legis- 
latures of  the  50  States  the  power  to  adopt 
new  policies  contrary  to  the  policy  selected 
by  the  Court,  Indeed,  It  Is  the  view  of  two 
of  my  Brothers  that  the  people  of  each  State 
must  be  denied   the   prerogative   to  amend 
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their  constitutions  to  provide  for  capital  pun- 
ishment even  selectively  for  the  most  heinous 
crime. 

In  terms  of  the  constitutional  role  of  this 
Court,  the  impact  of  the  majority's  ruling 
Is  all  the  greater  because  the  decision  en- 
croaches upon  an  area  squarely  within  the 
historic  prerogative  of  the  legislative 
branch — both  state  and  federal — to  protect 
the  citizenry  through  the  designation  of  pen- 
alties for  prohlbltable  conduct.  It  Is  the  very 
sort  of  Judgment  that  the  legislative  branch 
Is  competent  to  make  and  for  which  the  Ju- 
diciary Is  Ul-equlpped.  Throughout  our  his- 
tory, justices  of  this  Court  haves  emphasized 
the  gravity  of  decLsions  invalidating  legisla- 
tive Judgments,  admonishing  the  nine  men 
who  sit  on  this  bench  of  the  duty  of  self- 
restraint,  especially  when  called  upon  to  ap- 
ply the  expansive  due  process  and  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment  rubrics  I  can  recall  no 
case  in  which,  in  the  name  of  deciding  con- 
stitutional questions,  this  Court  has  subordi- 
nated national  and  local  democratic  proc- 
esses to  such  an  extent.  Before  turning  to 
address  the  thesis  of  petitioners'  case  against 
capital  punishment — a  thesis  that  has 
proved,  at  least  in  large  measure,  persuasive 
to  a  majority  of  this  Court — I  first  will  set 
out  the  principles  that  counsel  against  the 
Court's  sweeping  decision. 
I 

The  Constitution  itself  poses  the  first  ob- 
stacle to  petitioners'  argument  that  capital 
punishment  is  per  se  unconstitutional.  The 
relevant  provisions  are  the  Fifth,  Eighth,  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments.  The  first  of  these 
provides  in  part: 

"No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital,  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  un- 
less on  a  presentment  or  Indictment  of  a 
Grand  Jury  .  .  .  ;  nor  shall  ar.v  person  be 
subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice  put 
In  Jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  .  .  .  nor  be  de- 
prived of  life,  liberty  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law.  .  .  ." 

Thus,  the  Federal  Government's  power  was 
restricted  in  order  to  guarantee  those  charged 
with  crimes  that  the  prosecution  would  have 
only  a  single  opportunity  to  seek  impasltlon 
of  the  death  penalty  and  that  the  death 
penalty  could  not  be  exacted  without  due 
process  and  a  grand  Jury  indictment.  The 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  adopted  some  77 
years  after  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Imposed  the 
due  process  limitation  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment upon  the  States"  power  to  authorize 
capital    punishment. 

The  Eighth  Amendment,  adopted  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Fifth,  proscribes  "cruel  and 
unusual"  punishments.  In  an  effort  to  dis- 
cern Its  meaning,  much  has  been  written 
about  Its  history  In  the  opinions  of  this 
Court  and  elsewhere.'  That  history  need  not 
be  restated  here  since,  whatever  punishments 
the  Framers  of  the  Constitution  may  have 
Intended  to  prohibit  under  the  "cruel  and 
unusual"  language,  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  they  Intended  no  ab- 
solute bar  on  the  Government's  authority  to 
Impose  the  death  penalty.  McGautha  v.  Cali- 
fornxa.  402  US.  183,  226  (  1971  )  (Black  J.  con- 
curring) .  As  much  is  made  clear  by  the  three 
references  to  capital  punishment  in  the  Fifth 
Amendment.  Indeed,  the  same  body  that  pro- 
posed the  Eighth  Amendment  also  provided. 
In  the  First  Crime  Act  of  1790,  for  the  death 
penalty  for  a  number  of  offenses.  1  Stat.  112. 

Of  course,  the  specific  prohibitions  with- 
in the  Bill  of  Rights  are  limitations  on  the 
exercLse  of  power;  they  are  not  an  affirmative 
grant  of  power  to  the  Government.  I.  there- 
fore, do  not  read  the  several  references  to 
capital  punishment  as  foreclosing  this  Court 
from  considerine  whether  the  death  penalty 
in  a  particular  case  offends  the  Eighth  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments.  Nor  are  "cruel  and 
unusual  punishment"  and   "due  process  of 
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law"  static  concepts  whose  meaning  and 
scope  were  sealed  at  the  time  of  their  writ- 
ing. They  were  designed  to  be  dynamic  and 
to  gain  meaning  through  application  to  spe- 
cific circumstances,  many  of  which  were  not 
contemplated  by  their  authors.  While  flexi- 
bility in  the  application  of  these  broad  con- 
cepts is  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  our  system 
of  government,  the  Court  is  not  free  to  read 
Into  the  Constitution  a  meaning  that  is 
plainly  at  variance  with  its  language.  Both 
the  language  of  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  and  the  history  of  the  Eighth 
Amendment  confirm  beyond  doubt  that  the 
death  penalty  was  considered  to  be  a  con.stl- 
tutionally  permissible  punishment.  It  is. 
however,  within  the  historic  process  of  con- 
stitutional adjudication  to  challenge  the 
imposition  of  the  death  penpJty  in  some 
barbaric  manner  or  as  a  penalty  wholly  dis- 
proportionate to  a  particular  criminal  act. 
And  in  making  such  a  Judgment  in  a  case 
before  it.  a  court  may  consider  contemporary 
standards  to  the  extent  they  are  relevant. 
While  this  weighing  of  a  punishment  against 
the  Eighth  Amendment  standard  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  Is  consonant  with  history  and 
precedent.  It  is  not  what  petitioners  demand 
in  these  cases  They  seek  nothing  less  than 
the  total  abolition  of  capital  punishment  by 
Judicial  flat. 

n 

Petitioners  assert  that  the  constitutional 
Issue  Is  an  open  one  uncontrolled  by  prior 
decisions  of  this  Court.  They  view  the  several 
cases  decided  under  the  Eighth  Amendment 
as  assuming  the  constitutionality  of  the 
death  penalty  without  focusing  squarely 
upon  the  issue.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  case 
law  can  be  so  easily  cast  aside.  The  Court 
on  numerous  occasions  has  both  assumed 
and  asserted  the  constitutionality  of  capital 
punishment.  In  several  cases  that  assump- 
tion provided  a  necessary  foundation  for  the 
decision,  as  the  issue  was  whether  a  partic- 
ular means  of  carrying  out  a  capital  sen- 
tence would  be  allowed  to  stand.  Each  of 
those  decisions  necessarily  was  premised  on 
the  assumption  that  some  method  of  exact- 
ing fhe  penalty  was  permissible. 

The  Issue  in  the  first  capital  case  in  which 
the  Eighth  Amendment  was  Invoked.  Wilker- 
son  V.  Utah.  99  U.S.  130  (1878).  was  whether 
carrying  out  a  death  sentence  by  public 
shooting  was  cruel  and  unusual  punishment. 
A  unanimous  Court  upheld  that  form  of 
execution,  noting  first  that  the  punishment 
Itself,  as  distinguished  from  the  mode  of 
its  infilction.  was  "not  pretended  by  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner"  {id  .  at  136-137)  to 
be  cruel  and  unusual.  The  Court  went  on 
to  hold  that. 

"Cruel  and  unusual  punishments  are  for- 
bidden by  the  Constitution,  but  the  authori- 
ties .  .  .  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
punishment  of  shooting  as  a  mode  of  ex- 
ecuting the  death  penalty  for  the  crime  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree  Is  not  Included 
in   that   category.   .   .  ."   Id.,   at   134-135. 

Twelve  years  later.  In  In  re  Kemmler,  136 
U.S.  436  (1890).  the  Court  again  faced  a 
question  Involving  the  method  of  earning 
out  a  capital  sentence  On  review  of  a  denial 
of  habeas  corpus  relief  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York,  this  Court  was  called  on  to 
decide  whether  electrocution,  which  only 
very  recently  had  been  adopted  by  the  New 
York  Legislature  as  a  means  of  execution, 
was  impermissibly  cruel  and  unusual  In  vio- 
lation of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  "  Chief 
Justice  F\iller,  speaking  for  the  entire  Court, 
ruled  in  favor  of  the  State.  Electrocution 
had  been  selecter'  by  the  legislature,  after 
careful  investigation,  as  "the  most  humane 
and  practical  method  known  to  modem  sci- 
ence of  carrying  into  effect  the  sentence  of 
death."  Id  .  at  444. 

The  Court  drew  a  clear  line  between  the 
penalty  Itself  and  the  mode  of  Its  execu- 
tion: 

"Punishments  are  cruel  when  they  Involve 


torture  or  a  lingering  death;  but  the  punish- 
ment of  death  Is  not  cruel,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  that  word  as  used  In  the  Constitution. 
It  Implies  there  something  Inhuman  and 
barbarous  something  more  than  the  mere 
extinguishment  of  life."  Id.,  at  447. 

More  than  50  years  later.  In  Francis  v. 
Resueber,  329  U.S.  459  (1947).  the  Court 
considered  a  case  in  which,  due  to  a  mechani- 
cal malfunction,  Louisiana's  initial  attempt 
to  electrocute  a  convicted  murderer  had  fail- 
ed. Petltlonei-  sought  to  block  a  second  at- 
tempt to  execute  the  sentence  on  the  ground 
that  to  do  so  would  constitute  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment.  In  the  plurality  opin- 
ion written  by  Mr.  Justice  Reed,  concurred 
in  by  Chief  Justice  'Vinson  and  Justices  Black 
and  Jackson,  relief  was  denied.  Again  the 
Court  focused  on  the  manner  of  execution, 
never  questioning  the  propriety  of  the  death 
sentence  itself. 

"The  case  before  us  does  not  call  for  an 
examination  into  any  punishments  except 
that  of  death.  .  .  .  The  traditional  himian- 
Ity  of  modern  Anglo-American  law  forbids 
the  infliction  of  unnecessary  pain  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  death  sentence.  .  .  . 

"The  cruelty  against  which  the  Constitu- 
tion protects  a  convicted  man  is  cruelty  in- 
herent in  the  method  of  punishment,  not  the 
necessary  suffering  involved  in  any  method 
employed  to  extinguish  life  humanely."  Id., 
at  463^64. 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  unwilling  to  dis- 
pose of  the  case  under  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment's specific  prohibition,  approved  the  sec- 
ond execution  attempt  under  the  Due  Proc- 
ess Clause.  He  concluded  that  "a  State  may 
be  found  to  deny  n  person  due  process  by 
treating  even  one  guilty  of  crime  In  a  man- 
ner that  violates  standards  of  decency  more 
or  less  universally  accepted  though  not  when 
it  treats  him  by  a  mode  about  wliich  opin- 
ion is  fairly  divided"  Id.,  at  469^70. 

The  four  dissenting  Justices,  although  find- 
ing a  second  attempt  at  execution  to  be  Im- 
permissibly cruel,  expressly  recognized  the 
validity  of  capital  punishment: 

"In  determining  whether  the  proposed 
procedure  is  unconstitutional,  we  must  meas- 
ure It  against  a  lawful  electrocution.  .  . 
Electrocution,  when  Instantaneous,  can  be 
Inflicted  by  a  state  in  conformity  ■with  due 
process  of  law.  . 

"The  all-Important  consideration  is  that 
the  execution  shall  be  so  instantaneous  and 
substantially  painless  that  the  punishment 
shall  be  reduced,  tts  nearly  as  possible,  to  no 
more  than  that  of  death  itself."  Id  .  at  474 
I  emphasis  from  original ) . 

Each  of  these  cases  involved  the  affirmance 
of  a  death  sentence  where  its  validity  was  at- 
tacked as  violating  the  Eighth  Amendment. 
Five  opinions  were  written  In  these  three 
cases,  expressing  the  views  of  23  Justices. 
While  in  the  narrowest  sense  It  is  correct  to 
say  that  In  none  was  there  a  frontal  attack 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  deatl  pen- 
alty, each  opinion  went  well  beyond  an  un- 
arttculated  assumption  of  validity  The  power 
of  the  States  to  impose  capital  punishment 
was  repeatedly  and  expressly  recognized 

In  aiddltlon  to  these  cases  In  which  the 
constitutionality  of  the  death  penalty  was  a 
necessary  foundation  for  the  decision,  those 
who  today  would  have  this  Court  vindertake 
the  absolute  abolition  of  the  death  penalty 
al.so  must  reject  the  opinions  of  other  cases 
stipulating  or  asstimlng  the  constitutionalltv 
of  capital  ptmlshment.  Trap  v.  Dulles  356 
U  S.  86.  99.  100  (1958):  Weems  v.  United 
States,  217  U.  S  349  382.  409  (1910)  i  White. 
J  .  joined  by  Holmes.  J.,  dissenting  i  .^  See  also 
McGnutha  v  California.  •"2  U.  S  183.  226 
(1971)  (Black.  J.  concurring):  Robinson  v 
California  370  U  S.  660.  676  (1962)  (DouGUS. 
J    concurring) 

The  plurality  (pinion  In  Trop  v  Dulles, 
snpra.  Is  of  special  Interest  since  It  is  this 
opinion,  in  large  measure,  that  provides  the 
foundation   for   the   present   attack    on   the 
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death  penalty  "  It  Is  anomalous  that  the 
standard  urged  by  petitioners — "evolving 
standards  of  decency  that  mark  the  progress 
of  a  maturing  society'"  (356  U.  S.,  at  101)  — 
should  be  derived  from  an  opinion  that  so 
unqualifiedly  rejects  their  arguments.  Chief 
Justice  Warren.  Joined  by  Justices  Black. 
Douglas,  a::d  Whlttaker.  stated  flatly: 

"At  the  outset,  let  us  put  to  one  side  the 
death  penalty  as  an  Index  of  the  constitu- 
tional limit  on  punishment.  Whatever  the 
arguments  may  be  against  capital  punish- 
ment, both  on  moral  grounds  and  in  terms  of 
accomplishing  the  purposes  of  punishment — 
and  they  are  forceful — the  death  penalty  ha."; 
been  employed  throughout  oiu-  history,  and. 
In  a  day  when  it  is  still  widely  accepted.  It 
cannot  be  s.ild  to  violate  the  constitutional 
concept  of  cruelty  "  Id.,  at  99. 

The  issue  In  Trop  was  whether  forfeiture 
of  citizenship  was  a  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishment when  Imposed  on  a  wartime  de- 
serter who  had  gone  "over  the  hill"  for  less 
than  a  day  and  had  willingly  surrendered 
In  examining  the  consequences  of  the  rela- 
tively novel  punishment  of  denationaliza- 
tion." Chief  Justice  Warren  drew  a  line  be- 
tween "traditional"  and  "unusual"  penalties; 

"While  the  State  has  the  power  to  punL'sh. 
the  I  Eighth]  Amendment  stands  to  a.ssure 
that  this  power  be  exercl.sed  within  the  limits 
of  civilized  standards.  Fines,  imprisonment 
and  even  execution  may  be  imposed  de- 
pending upon  the  enormity  of  the  crime, 
but  any  technique  outside  the  bounds  of 
these  traditional  penalties  is  constitutionally 
suspect."  Id  ,  at  100. 

The  plurality's  repeated  dl.sclalmers  of  any 
attack  on  capital  punishment  itself  must  be 
viewed  as  more  than  off-hand  dicta  since 
those  vie'.\.-s  were  written  In  direct  response 
to  the  .strong  language  In  Mr  Justice  Frank- 
furter's dissent  arpuine  that  denationaliza- 
tion could  not  be  a  disproportionate  penalty 
for  a  concededly  capital  offense  " 

The  most  recent  precedents  of  this  Court — 
WrhersDoon  v  Illinois.  391  U.S  510  (1968), 
and  McGautha  v.  Caltfomia,  402  U.S.  183 
(1971) — are  also  premised  to  a  significant 
degree  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  death 
penalty.  While  the  scope  of  review  In  both 
cases  was  limited  to  questions  Involving  the 
procedures  for  selecting  Juries  and  regu- 
lating their  deliberations  in  capital  cases.'' 
those  opinions  were  "singularly  academic 
exercises"  ■"  if  the  members  of  this  Court 
were  prepared  at  those  times  to  find  in  the 
Constitution  the  complete  prohibition  of  the 
death  penalty  This  Is  especially  true  of  Mr 
Justice  Harlan's  opinion  for  the  Court  In 
McGautha.  In  which,  after  a  full  review  of 
the  history  of  capital  punishment,  he  con- 
cluded that  "we  find  It  quite  impossible  to 
say  that  committing  to  the  untrammeled 
discretion  of  the  Jury  the  power  to  pronounce 
life  or  death  in  capital  cases  is  offensive  to 
anvthlng  in  the  Constitution  '"  Id  .  at  207." 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  demon- 
strate the  unswerving  position  that  this 
Court  has  taken  in  opinions  spanning  the 
last  hundred  years  On  virtually  every  occa- 
sion that  any  opinion  has  touched  on  the 
quantlon  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  death 
penalty  It  has  been  asserted  afBrmatively, 
or  tacitly  assumed,  that  the  Constitution 
does  not  prohibit  the  penalty  No  Justice  of 
the  Court,  until  today,  has  dls.^ented  from 
this  consistent  reading  of  the  Constitution. 
The  petitioners  In  these  cases  now  before 
the  Court  cannot  fairly  avoid  the  weight 
of  this  substantial  body  of  precedent  merely 
by  asserting  that  there  Is  no  prior  decision 
precisely  in  point.  Stare  deci.iia.  If  It  is  a 
doctrine  founded  on  principle,  surely  ap- 
plies where  there  exists  a  long  line  of  cases 
endorsing  or  necessarily  assuming  the  va- 
lidity of  a  particular  matter  of  constitutional 
interpretation.   Green   v.   United   States,  356 
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U.S.  165,  189-193  (1958)  (Prankfurther.  J., 
concurring).  While  these  oft-repeated  ex- 
pressions of  unchallenged  belief  In  the  con- 
stitutionality of  capital  punishment  may  not 
Justify  a  summary  disposition  of  the  consti- 
tutional question  before  us,  they  are  views 
expressed  and  Joined  In  over  the  years  by 
no  less  than  29  Justices  of  this  Court  and 
therefore  merit  the  greatest  respect.'-  Those 
who  now  resolve  to  set  those  views  aside 
Indeed  have  a  heavy  burden. 

Petitioners  seek  to  avoid  the  authority  of 
the  foregoing  cases,  and  the  weight  of  express 
recognition  In  the  Constitution  Itself,  by 
reasoning  which  will  not  withstand  analysis. 
The  thesis  of  petitioners'  case  derives  from 
several  opinions  In  which  members  of  this 
Court  have  recognized  the  dynamic  nature  of 
the  prohibition  against  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments.  The  final  meaning  of  those 
words  was  not  set  In  1791.  Rather,  to  use 
the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Warren  speaking 
for  a  plurality  of  the  Court  In  Trop  v.  Dulles. 
356  U.S..  at  100-101: 

"(T|he  words  of  the  Amendment  are  not 
precise,  and  .  .  .  their  scope  Is  not  static. 
The  Amendment  must  draw  Its  meaning  from 
the  evolving  standards  of  decency  that  mark 
the  progress  of  a  maturing  society." 

But  this  was  not  new  doctrine.  It  was  the 
approach  to  the  Eighth  Amendment  taken 
by  Mr.  Justice  McKenna  In  his  opinion  for 
the  Court  In  Weems  v.  United  States.  217 
U.S.  349  (1910).  Writing  for  four  Justices 
sitting  as  the  majority  of  the  six-man  Court 
hearing  the  case,  he  concluded  that  the 
clause  must  be  "progressive"";  It  Is  not 
•fastened  to  the  obsolete  but  may  acquire 
meaning  as  public  opinion  becomes  enlight- 
ened by  a  humane  Justice.'"  Id.,  at  378.  The 
same  test  was  offered  by  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter In  his  separate  concurrence  In  Francis 
V.  Resueber,  329  U.S.,  at  469.  While  he  re- 
jected the  notion  that  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  made  the  Eighth  Amendment 
fully  applicable  to  the  States,  he  nonetheless 
found  as  a  matter  of  due  process  that  the 
States  were  prohibited  from  "treating  even 
oae  guilty  of  crime  In  a  manner  that  violates 
standards  of  decency  more  or  less  universally 
accepted."" 

Whether  one  views  the  question  as  one  of 
due  process  or  of  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment, as  I  do  for  convenience  In  this  case, 
the  issue  Is  essentially  the  same.  The  funda- 
mental premise  upon  which  either  standard 
Is  based  Is  that  notions  of  what  constitutes 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  or  due  process 
do  evolve. 

Neither  the  Congress  nor  any  state  leglr- 
lature  would  today  tolerate  pillorying,  brand- 
In't,  or  cropping  or  nailing  of  the  ears — ptm- 
ishments  that  were  In  exl!=tence  during  our 
colonial  era."  Should,  however,  any  such 
punishment  be  prescribed,  the  courts  would 
certainly  enloln  Its  execution.  See  Jackson 
v.  Bishop,  404  P.  2d  571  (CA8  1968).  Like- 
wise no  court  would  approve  any  method  of 
implementaticyu  of  the  death  sentence  found 
to  Involve  unnecessary  cruelty  In  light  of 
presently  available  alternatives.  Similarly, 
there  may  well  be  a  process  of  evolving  at- 
titude with  respect  to  the  r.ppllcatlon  of  the 
rleath  sentence  for  particular  crimes.''  See 
McGaxitha  v  California,  402  U.S..  at  242 
(  Douglas,  J.,  dissenting) . 

But  we  are  not  asked  to  consider  the  per- 
missibility of  any  of  the  several  methods  em- 
ployed In  carrying  out  the  death  sentence.  Nor 
are  we  asked,  at  least  as  part  of  the  core  sub- 
mission in  these  cases,  to  determine  whether 
the  penalty  might  be  a  grossly  excessive  pun- 
Ishmeiit  for  some  specific  criminal  conduct. 
Either  Inquiry  wotild  call  for  a  discrimi- 
nating evaluation  of  particular  means,  or  of 
the  relationship  between  particular  conduct 
and  its  punishment.  Petitioners'  principal 
argument  goes  far  beyond  the  traditional 
process  of  case-by-case  Inclusion  and  excK:- 
siun.  Instead  the  argument  insists  on  an  un- 
precedented constitutional  rule  of  absolute 


prohibition  of  capital  punishment  for  any 
crime,  regardless  of  its  depravity  and  Im- 
pact on  society.  In  calling  for  a  precipitous 
and  final  Judicial  end  to  this  form  of  penalty 
as  offensive  to  evolving  standards  of  decency, 
petitioners  WG\i!d  have  this  Court  abandon 
the  traditional  and  more  refined  approach 
consistently  followed  in  its  prior  Eighth 
Amendment  precedents.  What  they  are  say- 
ing. In  effect,  is  that  the  evolutionary  proc- 
ess has  come  suddenly  to  an  end;  that  the 
ultimate  wisdom  as  :  j  the  appropriateness  of 
capital  punishment  under  all  circumstances, 
and  for  all  future  generations,  has  some- 
how been  revealed. 

The  prior  opinions  of  this  Court  point  with 
great  clarity  to  reasons  why  those  of  us 
who  sit  on  this  Court  at  a  particular  time 
s'iould  act  with  restraint  before  assuming, 
contrary  to  a  century  of  precedent,  that  we 
now  know  the  answer  for  all  time  to  come. 
First,  where  as  here,  the  language  of  the 
applicable  provision  provides  great  leeway 
and  where  the  underlying  social  policies  are 
felt  to  be  of  vital  importance,  the  tempta- 
tion to  read  personal  preference  Into  the 
Constitution  is  understandably  great.  It  is 
too  easy  to  propound  our  subjective  standards 
of  wise  policy  under  the  rubric  of  more  or 
less  universally  held  standards  of  decency. 
See  Trop  v.  Duiles.  356  U.S.,  at  103  (Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Warren),  119-120  (Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter) ;  Francis  v.  Resueber,  329  U.S..  at  470- 
471  (Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter):  Weems  v. 
United  States.  217  U.S.,  at  378-379  (Mr.  Jus- 
tice McKenna) . 

The  second  consideration  dictating  Judicial 
self-restraint  arises  from  a  proper  recogni- 
tion of  the  respective  roles  of  the  legislative 
and  Judicial  branches.  The  designation  of 
punishments  for  crimes  is  a  matter  pecuiiar- 
ly  within  the  sphere  of  the  state  and  federal 
legislative  bodies.  See,  e.g.,  In  re  Krrmml'>T, 
136  U.S.,  at  447:  Trop  v.  Dulles.  356  U.S., 
at  103.  When  asked  to  encroach  on  the  legis- 
lative prerog.itive  we  are  well  coun.seled  to 
proceed  with  the  utmost  reticence.  TTie  re- 
view of  legislative  choices,  in  the  performance 
of  our  duty  to  enforce  the  Constitution,  has 
been  characterized  most  appropriately  by  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes  a-s  "the  gravest  and  most 
delicate  duty  that  the  Court  is  called  on  to 
perform."  Blodgctt  v  Holden.  275  U.S.  142, 
147-148  (1927)    I  concurring  opinion) . 

How  much  gmver  is  that  duty  when  we  are 
not  asked  to  pass  on  the  constitutionality  of 
a  single  penalty  under  the  facts  of  a  single 
case  but  instead  are  urged  to  overturn  the 
legislative  Judgments  of  40  State  legislatures 
as  well  as  those  of  Congress,  In  so  doing  Is 
the  majority  able  to  claim,  as  did  the  Court 
In  Weems,  that  it  appreciates  "to  the  fullest 
the  wide  range  of  fxiwer  that  the  legislature 
possesses  to  adapt  its  penal  laws  to  conditions 
as  they  may  exist  and  punish  crimes  of  men 
according  to  their  forms  and  frequency"?  217 
U.S.,  at  379.  I  think  not.  No  more  eloquent 
statement  of  the  essential  separation  of 
powers  limitation  on  our  prerogative  can  be 
found  than  the  admonition  of  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter.  dls.sentlng  in  Trop  His  articula- 
tion of  the  traditional  view  takes  on  added 
significance  where  the  Cotirt  undertakes  to 
nullify  the  legislative  Judgments  of  the  Con- 
gress and  four-fifths  of  the  States. 

"What  Is  always  basic  when  the  power  of 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  is  challenged  i.s 
the  appropriate  approach  to  Judicial  review 
of  congressional  legislation.  .  .  .  When  the 
power  of  Congress  to  pass  a  statute  is  chal- 
lenged, the  function  of  this  Court  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  legislative  action  lies  clearly 
outside  the  constitutional  grant  of  power  to 
which  It  has  been,  or  may  fairly  be,  referred. 
In  making  this  detemlnation,  the  Court  sits 
In  Judgment  on  the  action  of  a  co-ordinate 
branch  of  the  Government  while  keeping 
unto  Itself — as  it  must  under  our  constitu- 
tional system — the  final  determination  of  its 
own  power  to  act.  .  .  . 

"Rigorous  observation  of  the  difference  be- 
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tween  limits  of  power  and  wise  exercise  of 
power — between  questions  of  authority  and 
questions  of  prudence — requires  the  most 
alert  appreciation  of  this  decisive  but  sub- 
tle relationship  of  two  concepts  that  too 
easily  coalesce.  No  less  does  it  require  a  dis- 
ciplined will  to  adhere  to  the  difference.  It 
is  not  easy  to  stand  aloof  and  allow  want 
of  wisdom  to  prevail,  to  disregard  one's  own 
strongly  held  view  of  what  Is  wise  In  the 
conduct  of  affairs.  But  it  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  this  Court  to  pronounce  policy.  It 
must  observe  a  fastidious  regard  for  limita- 
tions on  Its  own  power,  and  this  precludes  the 
Court"s  giving  effect  to  its  own  notions  of 
what  is  wise  or  politic.  That  self-restraint  Is 
01  the  essence  m  the  observance  of  the 
judicial  oath,  for  the  Constitution  has  not 
authorized  the  Judges  to  sit  In  judgment  on 
the  wisdom  of  what  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  do."  356  U.S..  at  119-120. 

See  also  Mr.  Justice  White"s  dissenting 
opinion  in  Weems  v.  United  States.  217  U.S.. 
at  382. 

rv 

Although  determining  the  range  of  avail- 
able punishments  for  a  particular  crime  is 
a  legislative  function,  the  very  presence  of 
the  Cruel  and  Unusual  Punishment  Clause 
within  the  Bill  of  Rights  requires,  in  the 
context  of  a  specific  case,  that  courts  decide 
whether  particular  acts  of  the  Ccngress 
Offend  that  Amendment.  The  Due  Process 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  im- 
poses on  the  judiciary  a  similar  obligation 
to  scrutinize  state  legislation.  But  the  proper 
exercise  of  that  constitutional  obligation  in 
the  cases  before  us  today  must  be  founded 
on  a  full  recognition  of  the  several  consid- 
erations set  forth  above — the  affirmative  ref- 
erences to  capital  punishment  in  the  Consti- 
tution, the  prevailing  precedents  of  this 
Court,  the  limitation  on  the  exerc  se  of 
our  power  Imposed  by  tested  principles  of 
judicial  self-restraint,  and  the  duty  to  avoid 
encroachment  on  the  powers  conferred  upon 
state  and  federal  legislatures.  In  the  face 
of  these  considerations,  only  the  most  con- 
clusive of  objective  demonstrations  could 
warrant  this  Court  in  holding  capital  pun- 
ishment per  se  unconstitutional.  The  burden 
of  seeking  so  sweeping  a  decision  against 
such  formidable  obstacles  Is  almost  In- 
superable. Viewed  from  this  perspective,  as 
I  believe  It  must  be.  the  case  against  the 
death  penalty  falls  far  short. 

Petitioners'  contentions  are  premised,  as  in- 
dicated above,  on  the  long-accepted  view  that 
concents  embodied  in  the  Eighth  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments  evolve.  They  present, 
with  skill  and  persistence,  a  list  of  "objec- 
tive Indicators""  which  are  said  to  demon- 
strate that  prevailing  standards  of  human 
decency  have  progressed  to  the  final  point  of 
requiring  the  Court  to  hold,  for  all  cases 
and  for  all  time,  that  capital  punishment  Is 
unconstitutional. 

Briefly  summarized,  these  proffered  Indicia 
of  contemporary  standards  of  decency  In- 
clude the  following:  (1)  a  worldwide  trend 
toward  the  disuse  of  the  death  penalty:  '" 
(11)  the  reflection  In  the  scholarly  literature 
of  a  progressive  re'ectlon  of  capital  punish- 
ment founded  es.sentlally  on  moral  opposi- 
tion to  such  treatment:  '■  (111)  the  decreasing 
numbers  of  executions  over  the  last  40  years 
and  especlallv  over  the  last  decade;  '-  (Iv) 
the  small  number  of  death  sentences  rend- 
ered In  relation  to  the  number  of  cases  In 
which  It  might  have  been  Imposed:  '"  and  (v) 
the  Indication  of  public  abhorrence  of  the 
penalty  reflected  in  the  circumstance  that  ex- 
ecutions are  no  longer  public  affairs.*'  The 
foregoing  is  an  incomplete  summary  but  It 
touches  the  major  bases  of  petitioners"  pres- 
entation. Although  they  are  not  appropriate 
for  consideration  as  objective  evidence,  peti- 
tioners strongly  urge  two  additional  prop- 
ositions. They  contend,  first,  that  the  pen- 
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alty  survives  public  condemnation  only 
through  the  infrequency,  arbitrariness  and 
discriminatory  nature  of  Its  application,  and, 
second,  that  there  no  longer  exists  any  legiti- 
mate Justifications  for  the  utilization  of  the 
ultimate  penalty.  These  contentions,  which 
have  proved  persuasive  to  several  of  the  Jus- 
tices comprising  the  majority,  deserve  sepa- 
rate consideration  and  will  be  considered 
In  the  ensuing  sections.  Before  turning  to 
those  arguments,  I  first  address  the  argu- 
ment based  on  "objective"  factors. 

Any  attempt  to  discern  contemporary 
standards  of  decency  through  the  review  of 
objective  factors  must  take  Into  account  sev- 
eral overriding  considerations  which  peti- 
tioners chcxise  to  discount  or  Ignore.  In  a 
democracy  the  first  indicator  of  the  public's 
attitude  must  always  be  found  In  the  legisla- 
tive Judgments  of  the  people's  chosen  repre- 
sentatives. Mr.  Justice  Marshall's  opinion 
today  catalogues  the  salient  statistics.  Forty 
States.^'  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Federal  Government  still  authorize  the  death 
penalty  for  a  wide  variety  of  crimes.  That 
number  has  remained  relatively  static  since 
the  end  of  World  War  I.  Ante,  p.  — .  That 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  capital  punish- 
ment has  become  a  forgotten  Issue  In  the 
legislative  arena.  As  recently  as  January,  1971, 
Congress  approved  the  death  penalty  for 
congressional  assassination.  18  U.S.C.  §351. 
In  1965  Congress  added  the  death  penalty 
for  presidential  and  vice  presidential  assas- 
sinations. 18  U.S.C.  §  1751.  Additionally,  the 
aircraft  piracy  statute  passed  In  1961  also 
carried  the  death  penalty.  49  U.S.C.  §  1472(1). 
Mr.  Justice  Blackmun"s  dissenting  opinion 
catalogues  the  Impressive  ease  with  which 
each  of  these  statutes  was  approved  Ante, 
p.  — .  On  the  converse  side,  a  bill  proposing 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  for  all 
federal  crimes  was  Introduced  In  1967  but 
failed  to  reach  the  Senate  floor. == 

At  the  state  level.  New  York,  .tmong  other 
States,  has  recently  undertaken  reconsidera- 
tion of  Its  capital  crimes.  A  law  passed  In 
1967  restricted  the  use  of  capital  punishment 
to  the  crimes  of  murder  of  a  police  officer  and 
murder  by  a  person  serving  a  se'itence  of  life 
Imprisormient.  N.Y.  Penal  Code  5  125.30 
(McKlnney"s  1967). 

I  pause  here  to  state  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  those  urging  this  Court  to 
pursue  a  course  of  absolute  abolition  as  a 
matter  of  constitutional  Judgment  can  draw 
any  support  from  the  New  York  experience. 
As  Is  also  the  case  with  respect  to  recent  leg- 
islative activity  in  Canada  -'  and  Great 
Britain."*  New  York's  decision  to  restrict  the 
availability  of  the  death  penalty  is  a  product 
of  refined  and  discriminating  legislative 
Judgment,  refiectlng  not  the  total  rejection 
of  capital  punishment  as  Inherently  cruel, 
but  Indicating  a  desire  to  limit  It  to  those 
circumstances  In  which  legislative  Judgment 
d^ems  retention  to  be  in  the  public  Interest. 
No  such  legislative  flexibility  is  permitted  by 
the  contrary  course  petitioners  urge  this 
Court  to  follow.-'' 

In  addition  to  the  New  York  experience,  a 
number  of  other  States  have  undertaken  re- 
consideration of  capital  punishment  in  re- 
cent years.  In  four  States  the  penalty  has 
been  put  to  a  vote  of  the  p?ople  through 
public  referenda — a  means  likely  to  supply 
objective  evidence  of  community  standards. 
In  Oregon  a  referendtim  seeking  abolition  of 
capital  punishment  failed  In  1958  but  was 
subsequently  approved  in  1964.-"*  Two  years 
later  the  penalty  wa.s  approved  in  Colorado 
by  a  wide  margin.'  In  Massachusetts,  In 
1968.  in  an  advisory  referendum,  the  voters 
there  likewise  recommended  retention  of  the 
penalty.  In  1970.  approximately  64'';  cf  the 
voters  In  Illinois  approved  the  penalty."  In 
addition,  the  National  Commission  on  Re- 
form of  Federal  Criminal  Laws  reports  that 
legislative  committees  In  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland  recommended 
abolition,  while  committees  In  New  Jersey 
and   Florida   recommended   retention.-'"  The 


legislative  views  of  other  States  have  been 
summarized  by  Professor  Hugo  Bedau  In  his 
compilation  of  sources  on  capital  punish- 
msi.t  tntltled  The  Dealth  Penalty  In  Amer- 
ica: 

"What  our  legislative  representatives  think 
in  the  two  score  states  which  still  have  the 
death  penalty  may  be  inferred  from  the  fate 
cf  the  bills  to  repeal  or  modify  the  death 
pe  lalty  filed  during  recent  years  In  the  legis- 
latures of  more  than  half  of  these  states.  In 
about  a  dozen  Instances,  the  bills  emerged 
from  committee  for  a  vote.  But  in  none  ex- 
cept Dalaware  did  they  tDecome  law.  In  those 
slates  where  these  bills  were  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  legislatures,  the  vote  In  most  In- 
stances wasn't  even  close."  '' 

This  recent  history  of  activity  with  respect 
to  legislation  concerning  the  deuth  penalty 
.ibundantly  refutes  the  abolitionist  posi- 
tion. 

The  second  and  even  more  direct  source 
of  Information  reflecting  the  public's  at- 
tiude  toward  capital  punishment  Is  the  Jury. 
In  Witherspoon  v.  Illinois,  391  U.  S.  510 
(1968),  Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  Joined  by 
Justices  Brennan  and  Marshall  character- 
ized the  Jury's  historic  function  in  the 
sentencing  process   in  the  following  terms; 

"|Tlhe  Jury  Is  given  broad  discretion  to 
decide  whether  or  not  death  u  'the  proper 
penalty'  In  a  given  case,  and  a  Juror's  gen- 
eral views  about  capital  punishment  play 
an  Inevitable  role  In  any  such  decision. 

"A  man  who  opposes  the  de:ith  jjenalty, 
no  less  than  one  who  favors  It.  can  make 
the  discretionary  Judgment  entrusted  to  him 
by  the  State  and  can  thus  obey  the  oath 
he  takes  as  a  Juror.  .  .  .  GuldeS  by  neither 
rtUe  nor  standard,  ...  a  Jury  that  must 
choose  between  life  Imprisonment  and  capi- 
tal punishment  can  do  little  more — and 
must  do  nothing  less— than  express  the  con- 
science of  the  community  on  the  ultimate 
question  of  life  or  death. 

•  •  •  •  « 

"[Olne  of  the  most  Importan'  fvuictlons 
any  Jtiry  can  perform  in  making  such  a  se- 
lection Is  to  maintain  a  link  between  con- 
temporary community  values  anc  the  penal 
system — a  link  without  which  the  determl- 
riatlon  of  punishment  could  haidly  reflect 
the  evolving  standards  of  decency  that  mark 
the  progress  of  a  maturing  society."  Trop 
v.  Dulles.  .  .  ."^' 

.Ajiy  attempt  to  discern,  therefore,  where 
the  prevailing  standards  of  decency  lie  must 
take  careful  account  of  the  lury's  response 
to  the  question  of  capital  punishment.  Dur- 
ing the  1960's  juries  returned  in  excess  of  a 
thousand  death  sentences,  a  rate  of  approxi- 
mately two  per  week.  Whether  it  Is  true  that 
death  sentences  were  returned  in  less  than 
10 "^  of  the  cases  as  petitioners  estimate  or 
whether  some  higher  percentage  Is  more 
accur-ite.--  these  totals  simply  do  not  sup- 
port petitioners'  assertion  at  oral  argument 
that  "the  death  penalty  Is  virtually  unani- 
mously repudiated  and  condemned  by  the 
conscience  of  contempt  rary  society." "  It 
Is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  annual  rate 
of  death  sentences  has  remained  relatively 
constant  over  the  last  10  years  and  that  the 
figure  for  1970  —  127  sentences— is  the  high- 
est annual  total  since  1961.'"  It  is  true  that 
the  sentencing  rate  might  be  expected  to 
rise,  rather  than  remain  constant,  when  the 
numt>er  of  violent  crimes  increases  as  it  has 
In  this  country.^'  And  It  may  be  conceded 
that  the  constancy  In  these  statistics  indi- 
cates the  unwillingness  of  Juries  of  demand 
the  ultimate  penalty  In  many  ca'=:es  where  it 
might  be  imp>osed  But  these  considerations 
fall  short  of  indicating  that  Juries  are  impos- 
ing the  death  penalty  with  such  rarity  as  to 
justify  this  Court  in  reading  Irto  this  clr- 
ciunstance  a  public  rejection  of  capital  pun- 
ishment * 

One  must  conclude,  contrary  to  petition- 
ers' submission,  that  the  indicators  most 
likely  to  reflect  the  public's  view — legislative 
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bodies,  state  referenda  and  the  Juries  which 
have  the  actual  responsibility — do  not  sup- 
port the  contention  that  evolving  standards 
of  decency  require  total  abolition  of  capital 
punishment/^  Indeed,  the  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence Indicates  that  the  public  generally  has 
not  accepted  either  the  morality  or  the  social 
merit  of  the  views  so  passionately  advocated 
by  the  articulate  spokesmen  for  abolition. 
But  however  one  may  assess  the  amorphous 
ebb  and  flow  of  public  opinion  generally  on 
this  volatile  Issue,  this  t>-pe  of  inquiry  lies 
at  the  periphery — not  the  core — of  the  judi- 
cial process  in  constitutional  cases.  The  as- 
'es.sment  of  popular  opinion  Is  essentially  a 
legislative,  not  a  Judicial,  function, 

V 

Petitioners  seek  to  salvage  their  thesis  by 
arguing  that  the  Infrequency  and  discrimi- 
natory nature  of  the  actual  resort  to  the 
ultimate  penalty  tends  to  diffuse  public  op- 
poritlon.  We  are  told  that  the  penalty  Is  im- 
posed exclusively  on  uninfluentlal  minor- 
ities— "the  poor,  the  powerless,  the  person- 
ally ugly  and  socially  unacceptable." ''■'  It  Is 
urged  that  this  pattern  of  application  as- 
sures that  large  segments  of  the  public  will 
be  either  uninformed  or  unconcerned  and 
will  have  no  reason  to  measure  the  punish- 
ment against  prevailing  moral  standards. 

Implicitly,  this  argument  concedes  the  un- 
soundness of  petitioners'  contention,  exam- 
ined above  under  Part  IV.  that  objective 
evidence  shows  a  present  and  widespread 
community  rejection  of  the  death  penalty. 
It  Is  now  said.  In  effect,  not  that  capital 
pimishment  presently  offends  our  citizenry, 
but  that  the  public  would  be  offended  If  the 
penalty  were  enforced  In  a  nondiscriminatory 
manner  against  a  significant  percentage  of 
those  charged  with  capital  crimes  and  if  the 
public  were  thereby  made  aware  of  the  moral 
Issues  surrounding  capital  punishment. 
Rather  than  merely  registering  the  objective 
Indicators  on  a  Judicial  balance,  we  are 
asked  ultimately  to  rest  a  far-reaching  con- 
stitutional determinations  on  a  prediction 
regarding  the  subjective  Judgments  of  the 
mass  of  our  people  under  hvp>othetical  as- 
sumptions that  may  or  may  not  be  realistic. 

Apart  from  the  impermissibility  of  basing 
a  constitutional  Judgment  of  this  magnitude 
on  such  speculative  assumptions,  the  argu- 
ment suffers  from  other  defects.  If.  as  peti- 
tioners urge,  we  are  to  engage  in  speculation. 
It  Is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  public  would 
experience  deep-felt  revulsion  if  the  States 
were  to  execute  as  many  sentenced  capital 
offenders  this  year  as  they  execiited  in  the 
mld-igao's."  It  seems  more  likely  that  pub- 
lic reaction,  rather  than  being  characterized 
by  undifferentiated  rejection,  would  depend 
upon  the  facts  and  circumstances  surround- 
ing each  particular  case 

Members  of  this  Court  know,  from  the  pe- 
titions and  appeals  that  come  before  us 
regularly,  that  brutish  and  revolting  mur- 
ders continue  to  occur  with  disquieting  fre- 
quency. Indeed,  murders  are  so  common- 
place In  our  society  that  only  the  most 
sensational  receive  significant  and  sustained 
publicity  It  could  hardly  be  suggested  that 
in  any  of  these  highly  publicized  murder 
cases — the  several  senseless  assassinations  or 
the  too  numerous  shocking  multiple  mur- 
ders that  have  stained  this  country's  recent 
history — the  public  has  exhibited  any  signs 
of  "revulsion"  at  the  thought  of  executing 
the  convicted  murderers  The  public  outcry, 
&a  we  all  know,  has  been  quite  to  the  con- 
trary. P\irthermore.  there  Is  little  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  public's  reaction  would  dif- 
fer significantly  In  response  to  other  less  pub- 
licized murders.  It  Is  certainly  arguable  that 
many  such  murders,  because  of  their  sense- 
lessness or  barbarousness.  would  evoke  a 
public  demand  for  the  death  penalty  rather 
than  a  public  rejection  of  that  alternative. 
Nor  Is  there  any  rational  basis  for  arguing 
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that  the  public  reaction  to  any  of  these 
crimes  would  be  muted  If  the  murderer  were 
"rich  and  powerful."  The  demand  for  the 
ultimate  sanction  might  well  be  greater,  as 
a  wealthy  killer  Is  hardly  a  sympathetic 
figure.  While  there  might  be  specific  cases 
In  which  capital  punishment  would  be  re- 
garded as  excessive  and  shocking  to  the  con- 
science of  the  community,  It  can  hardly  be 
argued  that  the  public's  dissatisfaction  with 
the  penalty  In  particular  cases  would  trans- 
late into  a  demand  for  absolute  abolition. 

In  pursuing  the  foregoing  speculation,  I  do 
not  suggest  that  It  Is  relevant  to  the  appro- 
priate disposition  of  these  cases.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  digression  Is  to  Indicate  that 
Judicial  decisions  cannot  be  founded  on  such 
speculations  and  assumptions  however  ap- 
pealing they  may  seem. 

But  the  discrimination  argument  does  not 
rest  alone  on  a  projection  of  the  assumed 
effect  on  public  opinion  of  more  frequent 
executions.  Much  also  Is  made  of  the  unde- 
niable fact  that  the  death  penalty  has  a 
greater  Impact  on  the  lower  economic  strata 
of  society,  which  Include  a  relative  higher 
percentage  of  persons  of  minority  racial  and 
ethnic  group  backgrounds.  The  argument 
drawn  from  this  fact  Is  two-pronged.  In  part 
It  Is  merely  an  extension  of  the  speculation 
approach  pursued  by  petitioners,  i.e.,  that 
public  revulsion  Is  suppressed  In  callous 
apathy  because  the  penalty  does  not  affect 
persons  from  the  white  middle  class  who 
comprise  the  majority  In  this  country.  This 
aspect,  however,  adds  little  to  the  Infre- 
quency rationalization  for  public  apathy 
which   I  have   found  unpersuaslve. 

As  Mr.  Justice  MARSH.ikLL's  opinion  today 
demonstrates,  the  argument  does  have  a 
more  troubling  aspect.  It  Ls  his  contention 
that  If  the  average  citizen  were  aware  of  the 
disproportionate  burden  of  capital  punish- 
ment borne  by  the  "p>oor.  the  Ignorant,  and 
the  underprivileged,"  he  would  find  the  pen- 
alty "shocking  to  his  conscience  and  sense 
of    justice"    and    would    not    stand    for    Its 

further  use  Ante.  pp. .  This  argument. 

like  the  apathy  rationale,  calls  for  further 
speculation  on  the  part  of  the  Court.  It  also 
Illuminates  the  quicksands  upon  which  we 
are  asked  to  base  this  decision.  Indeed,  the 
two  contentions  seem  to  require  contradic- 
tory assumptions  regarding  the  public's 
moral  attltiide  toward  capital  punishment. 
The  apathy  argument  Is  predicated  on  the 
a.ssumptIon  that  the  penalty  Is  used  against 
the  less  Influential  elements  of  society,  that 
the  public  Is  fully  aware  of  this,  and  that 
It  tolerates  use  of  capital  punishment  only 
bpcause  of  a  callous  Indifference  to  the  offen- 
ders who  are  sentenced.  Mr.  Justice  Mar- 
shall's argument,  on  the  other  hand,  rests 
on  the  contrary  assumption  that  the  public 
does  not  know  against  whom  the  penalty  Is 
enforced  and  that  If  the  ptibllc  were  edu- 
c.ited  to  this  fact  It  would  find  the  punish- 
ment Intolerable.  Ante,  p,  .  Neither  as- 
sumption can  claim  to  be  an  entirely  ac- 
curate portrayal  of  public  attitude:  for  some 
acceptance  of  capital  punishment  might  be 
a  consequence  of  hardened  apathy  based  on 
the  knowledge  of  Infrequent  and  uneven  ap- 
plication, while  for  others  acceptance  may 
grow  only  out  of  Ignorance.  More  significant- 
ly, however,  neither  supposition  acknowl- 
edges what,  for  me.  Is  a  more  basis  flaw. 

Certainly  the  claim  Is  justified  that  this 
criminal  sanction  falls  more  heavily  on  the 
relatively  Impoverished  and  underprivi- 
leged elements  of  society.  TTie  "havo-nots" 
In  every  society  always  have  been  subject 
to  greater  pressure  to  commit  crimes  and  to 
fewer  constraints  than  their  more  affluent 
fellow^  citizens.  T^ls  is.  Indeed,  a  tragic  by- 
product of  social  and  economic  deprivation, 
but  It  Is  not  an  argument  of  constitutional 
proportions  under  the  Eighth  or  Fourteenth 
Amendment  The  same  discriminatory  Im- 
pact argument  could  be  made  with  equal 
force  and  logic  with  resp>ect  to  those  sen- 


tenced to  prison  terms.  The  Due  Process 
Clause  admits  of  no  distinction  between  the 
deprivation  of  "life"  and  the  deprivation  of 
"liberty."  If  discriminatory  impact  renders 
capital  punishment  cruel  and  unusual,  It 
likewise  renders  Invalid  most  of  the  prescrib- 
ed penalties  for  crimes  of  violence.  The  root 
causes  of  the  higher  Incidence  of  criminal 
penalties  on  "minorities  and  the  poor"  will 
not  be  cured  by  abolishing  the  system  of 
penalties.  Nor,  Indeed,  could  any  society  have 
a  viable  system  of  criminal  justice  If  sanc- 
tions were  abolished  or  ameliorated  because 
most  of  those  who  commit  crimes  happen 
to  be  underprivileged.  The  basic  problem  re- 
sults not  from  the  penalties  Imposed  for 
criminal  conduct  but  from  social  and  eco- 
nomic factors  that  have  plagued  humanity 
since  the  beginning  of  recorded  history, 
frustrating  all  efforts  to  create  In  any  coun- 
try at  any  time  the  perfect  society  ui  w-hlch 
there  are  no  "poor."  no  "minorities"  and 
no  "underprivileged." «"  The  causes  under- 
lying this  problem  are  unrelated  to  the  con- 
stltxitlonal  Issue  before  the  Court. 

Finally,  yet  another  theory  for  abolishing 
the  death  penalty — reflected  in  varying  de- 
grees In  each  of  the  majority's  opinions  to- 
day— is  predicated  on  the  discriminatory  Im- 
pact argument.  Quite  part  from  measiiring 
the  public's  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
death  penalty  under  the  "standards  of  de- 
cency" rationale.  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  finds 
the  punishment  cruel  and  unusual  because 
It  Is  "arbitrarily"  Invoked.  He  finds  that  "the 
basic  theme  of  equal  protection  Is  implicit" 
In  the  Eighth  Amendment,  and  that  the 
Amendment  Ls  violated  when  jury  sentencing 
may  be  characterized  as  arbitrary  or  discrim- 
inatory. Ante.  p.  — .  While  Mr  Justice  Stew- 
art does  not  purport  to  rely  on  notions  of 
equal  protection,  he  also  rests  primarily  on 
what  he  views  to  be  a  history  of  arbitr.ariness. 
Ante,  p.  — ."  Whatever  may  be  the  facts  with 
respect  to  Jury  sentencing,  this  argument 
calls  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  "standards" 
aspects  of  the  Court's  decision  in  McGautha 
v,  California,  402  US.  183  (1971),  Although 
that  is  the  unmistakable  thrust  of  these 
opinions  today,  I  see  no  re^ison  to  reassess  the 
standards  question  considered  so  carefully 
In  Mr.  Justice  Harlan's  opinion  for  the  Court 
last  Term.  Having  so  recently  reaffirmed  our 
historic  dedication  to  entrusting  the  sen- 
tencing function  to  the  Jury's  "untrammelled 
discretion"  (id.,  at  207),  It  Is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  Court  can  now  hold  the  entire  proc- 
ess constitutionally  defective  under  the 
Eighth  Amendment.  For  all  of  these  reasons 
I  find  little  merit  in  the  various  discrimina- 
tion arguments,  at  least  In  the  several  lights 
in  which  they  have  been  cast  in  these  cases. 

Although  not  presented  by  any  of  the  peti- 
tioners today,  a  different  argument,  premised 
on  the  Equal  Protection  Clause,  might  well 
be  made.  If  a  Negro  defendant,  for  Instance, 
could  demonstrate  that  members  of  his  race 
were  t)€ing  singled  out  for  more  severe  pun- 
ishment than  others  charged  with  the  same 
offense,  a  constitutional  violation  might  be 
established.  This  was  the  contention  made  In 
Maxwell  v.  Bishop,  398  P.  2d  138  (CAS  1968), 
vacated  and  remanded  on  other  grounds,  398 
US,  262  (1970),  In  which  the  Eighth  Circuit 
was  asked  to  issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
setting  aside  a  death  sentence  Imposed  on  a 
Negro  defendant  convicted  of  rape.  In  that 
case  substantial  statistical  evidence  was  in- 
troduced tending  to  show  a  pronounced  dis- 
proportion in  the  number  of  Negroes  receiv- 
ing death  sentences  for  rape  in  parts  of  Ar- 
kansas and  elsewhere  In  the  South.  That  evi- 
dence was  not  excluded  but  was  found  to  be 
Insufficient  to  show  discrimination  in  sen- 
tencing in  Maxwell's  trial.  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
MUN.  then  sitting  on  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  concluded: 

"The  petitioner's  argument  Is  an  Interest- 
ing one  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  say  that 
It  could  not  have  some  validity  and  weight 
In  certain  circumstances.  Like  the  trial  cotut, 
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however  ...  we  feel  that  the  argument  does 
not  have  validity  and  pertinent  application 
to  Maxwell's  case.  .  .  . 

"We  are  not  yet  ready  to  condemn  and 
upset  the  result  reached  in  every  ca-se  of  a 
Negro  rape  defendant  in  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas on  the  basis  of  broad  theories  of  social 
and  statistical  injustice.  .  .  . 

"We  do  not  say  there  is  no  ground  for  sus- 
picion that  the  death  penalty  for  rape  may 
have  been  dlscrlmlnatorily  applied  over  the 
decades  In  that  large  area  of  states  whose 
statutes  provide  for  it.  There  are  recogniz- 
able indicators  of  this.  But  .  .  .  improper  state 
practice  of  the  past  does  not  automatically 
Invalidate  a  procedure  of  the  present.  .  .  ." 
Id.,  at  146-148. 

I  agree  that  discriminatory  application  of 
the  death  penalty  In  the  past,  admittedly 
indefensible.  Ls  no  jiistlfication  for  holding 
today  that  capital  punishment  Is  Invalid  In 
all  cases  in  which  sentences  were  handed 
out  to  members  of  the  class  discriminated 
against.  But  Maxwell  does  point  the  way  to 
a  means  of  raising  the  equal  protection  chal- 
lenge that  is  more  consonant  with  precedent 
and  the  Constitution's  mandates  than  the 
several  courses  pursued  by  today's  majority 
opinions. 

A  final  commitment  on  the  racial  discrim- 
ination problem  seems  appropriate.  The 
possibility  of  racial  bias  In  the  trial  and  sen- 
tencing process  has  diminished  In  recent 
years.  The  segregation  of  our  society  In  dec- 
ades past,  which  contributed  substantially 
to  the  severity  of  punishment  for  interracial 
crimes,  is  now  no  longer  prevalent  in  this 
country.  Likewise  the  day  is  past  when  Juries 
did  not  represent  the  minority  group  ele- 
ments of  the  community.  The  assurance  of 
fair  trials  for  all  citizens  is  greater  today 
than  at  any  previous  time  In  our  history. 
Because  standards  of  criminal  Justice  have 
"evolved"  in  a  manner  favorable  to  the  ac- 
cused, discriminatory  imposition  of  capit.al 
punishment  Is  far  less  likely  today  than  in 
the  past.  ' 

VI 

Petitioner  in  Branch  v.  TeoMS,  No.  69-5031, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  petitioners  in  the 
other  cases  before  us  today,  urge  that  capital 
punishment  is  cruel  and  unusual  because 
it  no  longer  serves  any  rational  legislative 
Interests.  Before  turning  to  consider  whether 
any  of  the  traditional  alms  of  punishment 
Justify  the  death  penalty.  I  should  make 
clear  the  context  in  which  I  approach  this 
aspect  of  the  cases. 

First,  1  find  no  support — In  the  language 
of  the  Constitution,  in  its  history,  or  In  the 
cases  arising  under  It — for  the  view  that  this 
Court  may  invalidate  a  category  of  penalties 
because  we  deem  less  severe  penalties  ade- 
quate to  serve  the  ends  of  penology.  While 
the  cases  affirm  our  authority  to  prohibit 
punishments  that  are  cruelly  inhumane 
{e.g.,  Wilkinson  v.  Utah,  99  U.S.,  at  135-13G; 
In  re  Kermnler,  136  U.S.,  at  447) ,  and  punish- 
ments that  are  cruelly  excessive  In  that  they 
are  disproportionate  to  particular  crimes 
(see  Part  VII.  infra),  the  precedents  of  this 
Court  afford  no  basis  for  striking  down  a  par- 
ticular form  of  pumshment  because  we  may 
be  persuaded  that  means  less  stringent  would 
be  equally  efficacious. 

Secondly.  If  we  were  free  to  question  the 
justifications  for  the  use  of  capital  punish- 
ment, a  heavy  burden  would  rest  on  those 
who  attack  the  legislatures'  Judgments  to 
prove  the  lack  of  rational  Justifications.  This 
Court  has  long  held  that  legislative  decislor.s 
in  this  area,  which  lie  within  the  special 
competency  of  that  branch,  are  entitled  to  a 
presumption  of  validity.  See.  e.g..  Trap  v. 
Dulles.  356  U.S.,  at  103;  Francis  v.  Resweber, 
329  U.S.,  at'  470  (Frankfurter,  J.,  concur- 
ring); Weems  v.  United  States.  217  U.S.,  at 
378-379:  In  re  Kemmler.  136  U.S.,  at  449. 

I  come  now  to  consider,  subject  to  the 
reservations  above  expressed,  the  two  Justi- 
fications most  often  cited  for  the  retention 


of  capital  punishment.  The  concept  of  retri- 
bution— though  popular  for  centuries — Is 
now  criticized  as  unworthy  of  a  civilized  peo- 
ple. Yet  this  Court  has  acknowledged  the 
existence  of  a  retributive  element  in  crimi- 
nal sanctions  and  has  never  heretofore  found 
it  Impermissible.  In  Williams  v.  New  York, 
337  U.S,  241  (1944),  Mr.  Justice  Black  stated 
that. 

"Retribution  Is  no  longer  the  dominant 
objective  of  the  criminal  law.  Reformation 
and  rehabilitation  of  offenders  have  become 
important  goals  of  criminal  Jurisprudence." 
id.,  at  247-248. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Court  did  not 
reject  retribution  altogether,  The  record  in 
that  case  Indicated  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  trial  Judge  imposed  the  death 
penalty  was  his  sense  of  revulsion  at  the 
"shocking  details  of  the  crime."  Id.,  at  244. 
Although  his  motivation  was  clearly  retrib- 
utive, the  Court  upheld  the  trial  judge's 
sentence.'-  Similarly,  Mr.  Justice  Marshall 
noted  In  his  pluralltv  opinion  In  Powell  v. 
Texas,  392  U.S.  514,  530  (1968),  that  this 
Court  "has  never  held  that  anything  in  the 
Constitution  requires  that  penal  sanctions 
be  designed  solely  to  achieve  therapeutic  or 
rehabilitative  effects."  ••■ 

While  retribution  alone  may  seem  an  un- 
worthy Justification  in  a  moral  sense,  its 
utility  in  a  system  of  criminal  justice  re- 
quiring public  support  has  long  been  recog- 
nized. Lord  Denning.  Master  of  the  Rolls  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  in  England,  testified  on 
this  subject  before  the  British  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Capital  Punishment: 

"Many  are  inclined  to  test  the  efficacy  of 
punishment  solely  by  its  value  as  a  deter- 
rent: but  this  is  too  narrow  a  view.  Punish- 
ment is  the  way  in  wlilch  society  expresses 
us  denunciation  of  wrong  doing:  in  order 
to  maintain  respect  for  law.  It  is  essential 
that  the  punishment  Inflicted  for  grave 
crimes  should  adequately  reflect  the  revul- 
sion felt  by  the  great  majority  of  citizens  for 
them.  It  is  a  mistake  to  consider  the  objects 
of  punishment  as  being  deterrent  or  re- 
formative or  preventive  and  nothing  else.  If 
this  were  su,  we  should  not  send  to  prison 
a  man  who  was  guilty  of  motor  manslaugh- 
ter, but  only  disqualify  him  from  driving; 
but  would  public  opinion  be  content  with 
this?  The  truth  is  that  some  crimes  are  so 
outrageous  that  society  insists  on  adequate 
punishment,  because  the  wrong-doer  deserves 
it,  Irrespective  of  whether  it  is  a  deterrent 
or  not. '  " 

The  view  expressed  by  Lord  Denning  was 
cited  approvingly  in  the  Royal  Commission's 
Report,  recognizing  "a  strong  and  widespread 
demand  for  retribution."  '"  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  makes  much  the  same  point  In  his 
opinion  today  when  he  concludes  that  ex- 
pression of  man's  retributive  instincts  In  the 
sentencing  process  "serves  an  important  pur- 
pose in  promoting  the  stability  of  a  society 

governed  by  law."  i4 ntc.  p.  .  The  view. 

moreover,  is  not  without  resjjectlble  sup- 
port In  the  Jurisprudential  literature  in  this 
country,"  despite  a  substantial  body  of 
opinion  to  the  contrary.''  And  it  is  conceded 
on  all  sides  that,  not  infrequently,  cases 
arise  that  are  so  shocking  or  offensive  that 
the  public  demands  the  ultimate  penalty  for 
the  transgressor. 

Deterrence  is  a  more  appealing  justifica- 
tion, although  opinions  again  differ  widely. 
Indeed,  the  deterrence  Issue  lies  at  the  heart 
of  much  of  the  debate  between  the  abolition- 
ists and  retentionlsts.'"  Statistical  studies, 
based  primarily  on  trends  in  States  that  have 
abolished  the  penalty,  tend  to  support  the 
view  that  the  death  penalty  has  not  been 
proved  to  be  a  superior  deterrent.'^  Some 
dispute  the  validity  of  this  conclusion.''^ 
pointing  out  that  the  studies  do  not  show 
that  the  death  penalty  has  no  deterrent 
effect  on   any  categories  of  crimes.  On  the 
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basis  of  the  literature  and  studies  currently 
available,  I  find  myself  In  agreement  with 
the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion following  Its  exhaustive  study  of  this 
issue; 

"The  general  conclusion  which  we  reach, 
after  careful  review  of  all  the  evidence  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain  as  to  the  deterrent 
effect  of  capital  punishment,  may  be  stated 
as  follows.  Prima  facie  the  penalty  of  death 
is  likely  to  have  a  stronger  effect  as  a  deter- 
rent to  normal  human  beings  than  any 
other  form  of  punishment,  and  there  is  some 
evidence  (though  no  convincing  statistical 
evidence)  that  this  is  in  fact  so.  But  this 
effect  does  not  operate  universally  or  uni- 
formly, and  there  are  many  offenders  on 
whom  it  is  limited  and  may  often  be  negli- 
gible. It  Is  accordingly  important  to  view 
this  question  In  a  Just  perspective  and  not 
base  a  penal  policy  In  relation  to  murder  on 
exaggerated  estimates  of  the  uniquely  deter- 
rent force  of  the  death  penalty."  -' 

Only  recently  this  Court  was  called  on  to 
consider  the  deterrence  argument  in  rela- 
tion to  punishment  by  fines  for  public 
drunkenness.  Powell  v.  Texas,  392  U.S.  514 
(1968),  The  Court  was  unwUUng  to  strike 
down  the  Texas  statute  on  grounds  that  it 
lacked  a  rational  foundation.  What  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Marshall  said  there  would  seem  to  have 
equal  applicability  in  this  case: 

"The  long-standing  and  still  raging  de- 
bate over  the  validity  of  the  deterrence 
justification  for  penal  sanctions  has  not 
reached  any  sufficiently  clear  conclusions  to 
permit  it  to  be  said  that  such  sanctions  are 
Ineffective  in  any  particular  context  for  any 
particular  group  of  people  who  are  able  to 
appreciate  the  consequences  of  their 
acts.  ..."  Id.,  at  531. 

As  I  noted  at  the  outset  of  this  section, 
legislative  judgments  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
particular  punishments  are  presumptively 
rational  and  may  not  be  struck  down  under 
the  Eighth  Amendment  because  this  Court 
may  think  that  some  alternate  sanction 
would  be  more  appropriate.  Even  if  such 
judgments  were  within  the  judicial  prerog- 
ative, petitioners  have  failed  to  show  that 
there  exist  no  Justifications  for  the  legisla- 
tive enactments  challenged  In  these  cases." 
While  the  evidence  and  arguments  advanced 
by  petitioners  might  have  proved  profoundly 
persuasive  if  addressed  to  a  legislative  body, 
they  do  not  approach  the  showing  tradition- 
ally required  before  a  court  declares  that 
the  legislature  has  acted  Irrationally. 

In  two  of  the  cases  before  us  today  juries 
Imposed  sentences  of  death  after  convictions 
of  rape.""-  In  these  cases  we  are  urged  to  hold 
that  even  if  capital  punishment  is  permissi- 
ble for  some  crimes.  It  is  a  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment  for  this  crime.  These  peti- 
tioners rely  on  the  Court's  opinions  holding 
that  the  Eighth  Amendment,  in  addition  to 
prohibiting  punishments  deemed  barbarous 
and  Iniiumane,  also  condemns  punishments 
that  are  greatly  disproportionate  to  the 
crime  charged  Tills  reading  of  the  Amend- 
ment was  first  expressed  by  Mr.  Justice  Field 
in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  O'Keil  v.  Ver- 
mont, 144  U.S.  323,  337  (1892).  a  case  In 
which  a  defendant  charged  with  a  large 
number  of  violations  of  Vermont's  liquor 
laws  received  a  fine  In  excess  of  $6,600,  or  a 
54-year  Jail  sentence  if  the  fine  was  not  paid. 
The  majority  refused  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion on  the  ground  that  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment did  not  apply  to  the  States.  The  dis- 
sent, after  carefully  examining  the  history 
of  that  Amendment  and  the  Fourteenth, 
concluded  that  Us  prohibition  was  binding 
on  Vermont  and  that  it  was  directed  against 
"all  punishments  which  by  their  excessive 
length  or  severity  are  greatly  disproportion- 
ate to  the  offenses  charged.  "  Id  .  at  339-340** 

The  Court.  In  Weems  v.  United  States.  217 
U.S.  349  (1910).  adopted  Mr.  Justice  Field's 
view.  The  defendant,  in  Weems,  charged  with 
falsifying  Government  documents,  had  been 
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sentenced  to  serve  15  years  In  cadCTia  tem- 
poral, a  punishment  which  Included  carrying 
chains  at  the  wrists  and  ankles  and  the  per- 
petual loss  of  the  right  to  vote  and  hold 
ortice.  Finding  the  sentence  grossly  excessive 
In  length  and  condition  of  imprisonment, 
the  Court  struck  it  down.  This  notion  of 
dlsproportionallty — that  particular  sentences 
may  be  cruelly  excessive  for  particular 
crimes — has  been  cited  with  approval  In 
more  recent  decision^  of  this  Court.  See 
Robinson  v.  California.  370  U.S.  660,  667 
(1962):  Trop  v.  Dulles,  356  U.S.  86,  100 
(1958);  see  also  Howard  v.  Fleming.  141  U.S. 
126.  135-136  (1903). 

These  cases,  while  providing  a  rationale 
for  gauging  the  constitutionality  of  capital 
sentences  Imposed  for  rape,  also  Indicate  the 
existence  of  necessary  limitations  on  the 
Judicial  function.  The  use  of  limiting  ad- 
jectives In  the  various  expressions  of  this 
test  found  in  the  opinions — grossly  excessive, 
greatly  disproportionate — emphasizes  that 
the  Court's  power  to  strike  down  punish- 
ments as  excessive  must  be  exercised  v,1th  the 
greatest  circumspection.  As  I  have  noted 
earlier,  nothing  In  the  history  of  the  Cruel 
and  Unusual  Punishment  Clause  Indicates 
that  It  may  properly  be  utilized  by  the  Ju- 
diciary to  strike  down  punishments — author- 
ized by  legislatures  and  imposed  by  Juries — 
In  any  but  the  extraordinary  case.  This 
Court  Is  not  empowered  to  sit  as  a  court  of 
sentencing  review,  implementing  the  per- 
sonal views  of  Us  members  on  the  proper 
role  of  penology.  To  do  so  Is  to  usurp  a 
function  committed  to  the  Legislative 
Branch  and  beyond  the  power  and  compe- 
tency of  this  Court. 

Operating  within  these  narrow  limits.  I 
find  It  quite  impossible  to  declare  the  death 
sentence  grossly  excessive  for  all  rapes.  Ftape 
Is  widely  recognized  as  among  the  most 
serious  of  violent  crimes,  as  witnessed  by  the 
very  fact  that  It  Is  punishable  by  death  in 
16  States  and  by  life  Impnsonmcnt  in  most 
other  States."  The  several  reasons  why  rape 
stands  so  high  on  the  list  of  serious  crimen 
are  well  known:  It  Is  widely  viewed  as  the 
most  atrocloiis  of  intrusions  upon  the  pri- 
vacy and  dignity  of  the  victim:  never  Is  the 
crime  committed  accidentally:  rarely  can  it  be 
said  to  be  unpremedlt.ated;  often  the  vic- 
tim suffers  serious  physical  injury;  the  psy- 
chological Impact  can  often  be  as  great  as 
the  physical  consequences:  In  a  real  sense, 
the  threat  of  both  tj-pes  of  Injury  Is  always 
present.''*  For  these  reasons,  and  for  the 
reasons  arguing  against  abolition  of  the 
death  penalty  altogether,  the  excesslveness 
rationale  provides  no  basis  for  rejection  of 
the  penalty  for  rape  In  all  cases. 

ITie  argument  that  the  death  penalty  for 
rape  lacks  rational  Justification  because  less 
severe  punishments  might  be  viewed  as  ac- 
complishing the  proper  goals  of  penology  Is 
as  Inapposite  here  as  It  was  In  considering 
per  se  abolition  See  Part  VI  supra  The  state 
of  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  deterrent 
value  of  the  sentence  for  this  crime  is  Incon- 
clusive.'" Moreover,  what  has  been  said  about 
the  concept  of  retribution  applies  with  equal 
force  where  the  crime  is  rape  There  are  many 
cases  in  which  the  sordid,  heinous  nature  of 
a  particular  crime,  demeaning,  humiliating 
and  often  physically  or  psychologically  trau- 
matic, will  call  for  public  condemnation  In 
a  period  In  our  country's  history  when  the 
frequency  of  this  crime  Is  Increasing  alarm- 
ingly." It  Is  Indeed  a  grave  event  for  the 
Court  to  take  from  the  States  whatever  de- 
terrent and  retributive  weight  the  death  pen- 
alty retains. 

Other  less  sweeping  applications  of  the  dls- 
proportionallty concept  have  been  suggested. 
Recently  the  Fourth  Circuit  struck  down  a 
death  sentence  in  Ralph  v  Warden.  438  P  2d 
786  iCA4  1970).  holding  that  the  death  pen- 
alty was  an  appropriate  punishment  for  rape 
only  where  life  Is  "endangered"  Chief  Judge 
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Haynswortb,  who  joined  In  the  panel's  opin- 
ion, wrote  separately  In  denying  the  State  of 
Maryland's  petition  for  rehearing  In  order 
to  make  clear  the  basis  for  his  Joinder.  He 
stated  that,  for  him,  the  appropriate  test  was 
not  whether  life  was  endangered,  but  wheth- 
er the  victim  In  fact  suffered  "grievous  physi- 
cal or  psychological  harm."  Id.  at  744.  See 
Rudolph  V.  Alabama,  375  U.S.  889  ( 1963)  (dis- 
sent from  the  denial  of  certiorari) . 

It  seems  to  me  that  both  of  these  tests  de- 
part from  established  principles  and  also 
raise  serious  practical  problems.  How  are 
those  cases  In  which  the  victim's  life  Is  en- 
dangered to  be  distinguished  from  those  In 
which  no  danger  Is  found?  The  threat  of 
serious  injury  Is  Implicit  In  the  definition  of 
rape:  the  victim  is  either  forced  Into  sub- 
mission by  physical  violence  or  by  the  threat 
of  violence.  Certainly  that  test  would  provide 
little  comfort  for  either  of  the  rape  defend- 
ants In  the  cases  presently  before  us.  Both 
criminal  acts  were  accomplished  only  after  a 
violent  struggle.  Petitioner  Jackson  held  a 
scissors  blade  against  his  victim's  neck.  Peti- 
tioner Branch  had  less  difficulty  subduing  his 
65-year-old  victim.  Both  assailants  threat- 
ened to  kill  their  victims.  See  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas'  opinion,  ante  pp.  . 

The  alternate  test,  limiting  the  penalty  to 
cases  In  which  the  victim  suffers  physical  or 
emotional  harm,  might  present  even  greater 
problems  of  application.  While  most  physical 
effects  may  be  seen  and  objectively  measured, 
the  emotional  Impact  may  be  Impossible  to 
gauge  at  any  particular  point  In  time.  The 
event  and  duration  of  psychological  trauma 
may  not  be  known  or  ascertainable  prior  to 
the  date  of  trial. 

While  I  reject  each  of  these  attempts  to 
establish  specific  categories  of  cases  In  which 
the  death  penalty  may  be  deemed  excessive. 
I  view  them  as  groping  toward  what  is  for 
me  the  appropriate  application  of  the  Eighth 
.Amendment.  While  In  my  view  the  dlspropor- 
tionallty test  may  not  be  used  either  to  strike 
down  the  death  penalty  for  rape  altogether 
or  to  Install  the  (iourt  as  a  tribunal  for  sen- 
tencing review  that  test  may  find  Its  appli- 
cation In  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  spe- 
cific cases.  Its  utilization  should  be  limited 
to  the  rare  case  In  which  the  death  penalty  Is 
rendered  for  a  crime  technically  falling  with- 
in the  legislatively  defined  class  but  factually 
falling  outside  the  likely  legislative  Intent  in 
creating  the  category.  Specific  rape  cases 
(and  specific  homicides  as  well)  can  be  im- 
agined In  which  the  conduct  of  the  accused 
would  render  the  ultimate  penalty  a  grossly 
excessive  punishment.  Although  this  case-by- 
case  approach  may  seem  painfully  slow  and 
Inadequate  to  those  who  wish  the  Court  to 
assume  an  activist  legislative  role  In  reform- 
ing criminal  punishments.  It  Is  the  approach 
dictated  both  by  our  prior  opinions  and  by  a 
due  recognition  of  the  limitations  of  Judicial 
power.  This  approach,  rather  than  the  major- 
ity's more  pervasive  and  less  refined  Judg- 
ment, marks  for  me  the  appropriate  course 
under  the  Eighth  Amendment. 

I  now  return  to  the  overriding  question  In 
these  cases:  whether  this  Court,  acting  In 
conformity  with  the  Constitution,  can  Justify 
Its  Judgment  to  abolish  capital  punishment 
as  heretofore  known  In  this  country.  It  is 
important  to  keep  in  focus  the  enormity  of 
the  step  undertaken  by  the  Court  today.  Not 
only  does  It  Invalidate  hundreds  ot  state  and 
federal  laws.  It  deprives  those  jurisdictions  of 
the  power  to  legislate  with  respect  to  capital 
punishment  In  the  future,  except  In  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  cloudily  outlined 
views  of  those  Justices  who  do  not  purport 
to  undertake  total  abolition.  Nothing  short  of 
an  amendment  to  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution can  reverse  the  Court's  judgment. 
Meanwhile,  all  flexibility  Is  foreclosed.  The 
normal  democratic  process,  as  well  as  the 
opportunities  for  the  several  States  to  re- 
spond to  the  will  of  their  people  expressed 


through  ballot  referenda  (as  In  Massachu- 
setts, Illinois,  and  Colorado)  ,^  Is  now  shut 
off. 

The  sobering  disadvantage  of  constitu- 
tional adjudication  of  this  magnitude  is 
the  universality  and  permanence  of  the  judg- 
ment. The  enduring  merit  of  legislative  ac- 
tion is  Us  responsiveness  to  the  democratic 
process,  ano  to  revision  and  change:  mis- 
taken judgments  may  be  corrected  and  re- 
finements perfected,  in  England  •*  and  Can- 
ada "'  critical  choices  were  made  after  studies 
canvassing  all  competing  views,  and  In  those 
countries  revisions  may  be  made  In  light  of 
experience.*" 

As  recently  as  1967  a  presidential  commls- 
E'on  did  consider,  as  part  of  an  overall  study 
of  crime  In  this  country,  whether  the  denth 
penalty  should  be  abolished.  The  commis- 
sion's unanimous  recommendation  was  as 
follows : 

"The  question  whether  capital  punishment 
is  an  appropriate  sanction  is  a  policy  de- 
cision to  be  made  by  each  State.  Where  It  Is 
retained,  the  tj^pes  of  offenses  for  which  It 
is  available  should  be  strictly  limited,  and 
the  law  should  be  enforced  in  an  even- 
handed  and  nondiscriminatory  manner,  with 
procedures  for  reviews  of  death  sentences 
that  are  fair  and  expeditious.  When  a  State 
finds  that  It  cannot  administer  the  penalty 
in  such  a  nmnner.  or  that  the  death  penalty 
Is  being  Imposed  but  not  carried  into  effect, 
the  penalty  should  be  abandoned."'-' 

The  thrust  of  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations, as  presently  relevant.  Is  that 
this  question  "is  a  policy  decision  to  be 
made  by  each  State."  There  Is  no  hint  that 
this  decision  could  or  should  be  made  by 
the  Judicial  branch. 

The  National  Commission  on  Reform  of 
Federal  Criminal  Laws  also  considered  the 
capital  punishment  issue.  The  Introductory 
commentary  of  Us  final  report  states  that  "a 
.'iiarp  division  [existed]  within  the  Com- 
missiv'.n  on  the  subject  of  capital  punishment, 
aUhough  a  majority  favored  its  abolition.""* 
Again,  consideration  of  the  question  was  di- 
rected to  the  propriety  of  retention  or  aboli- 
tion as  a  legislative  matter.  There  was  no 
suggestion  that  the  difference  of  opinion  ex- 
isting among  commission  members,  and  gen- 
erally across  the  country,  could  or  should  be 
resolved  In  one  stroke  by  a  decision  of  this 
Court.''-"  Similar  activity  was.  before  today, 
evident  at  the  state  level  with  re-evaluation 
having  been  undertaken  by  special  legislative 
committees  In  some  States  and  by  public  bal- 
lot in  others."" 

With  deference  and  respect  for  the  views 
of  the  Justices  who  differ.  It  seems  to  me  that 
all  these  studies — both  In  this  country  and 
elsewhere — suggest  that  as  a  matter  of  policy 
and  precedent  this  Is  a  classic  case  for  the 
exercise  of  our  oft-announced  allegiance  to 
judicial  restraint.  I  know  of  no  case  In 
which  greater  gravity  and  delicacy  have  at- 
tached to  the  duty  that  this  Court  Is  called 
on  to  perform  whenever  legislation — state  or 
federal — Is  challenged  on  constitutional 
grounds.""  It  seems  to  me  that  the  sweeping 
Judicial  action  undertaken  today  reflects  a 
basic  lack  of  faith  and  confidence  in  the 
democratic  process.  Many  may  regret,  as  I 
do  the  failure  of  some  legislative  bodies  to 
address  the  capital  punishment  Issue  with 
(greater  frankness  or  effectiveness.  Many 
might  decry  their  failure  either  to  abolish 
the  penalty  entirely  or  selectively,  or  to  es- 
tablish standards  for  Its  enforcement.  But 
impatience  with  the  slowne.^s.  and  even  the 
unresponsiveness  of  legislatures  is  no  justi- 
fication for  JudlclrU  intrusion  upon  their 
historic  powers.  Rarely  has  there  been  a  more 
appropriate  opportunity  for  this  Court  to 
heed  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmei.  As  Mr  Justice  Frankfurter 
reminded  the  Court  In  Trop- 

"The  whole  of  |Mr  Justice  HoIm.es' |  work 
during  his  thirty  years  of  service  on  this 
Court  should  be  a  constant  reminder  that 
the  power  to  invalidate  legislation  must  not 
be  e.xerclsed  as  If,  either  In  constitutional 
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theory  or  In  the  act  of  government.  It  stood 
as  the  sole  bulwark  against  unwisdom  or  ex- 
cess of  the  moment."  :<h  U.S.   at  12R 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  holds  only  that  "the 
Eighth  Amendment  | requires)  legislatures 
to  write  penal  laws  that  are  evenlianded. 
nonselective  and  nonarbitrary,  and  [re- 
quires! Judges  to  see  to  it  that  general  laws 
are  not  applied  sparsely,  selectively  and  spot- 
tily  to  unpopular  groups."  Ante.  p.  — .  The 
Import  of  this  rationale  Is  that  while  all 
existing  laws  must  fall.  It  remains  theoreti- 
cally possible  for  a  State  or  Congress  to  de- 
vise a  statute  capable  of  withstanding  a 
claim  of  discriminatory  application.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Stewart,  In  addition  to  reserving  Judg- 
ment on  at  least  four  presently  existing  stat- 
utes (ante,  p.  ).  Indicates  that  stat- 
utes making  capital  punishment  manda- 
tory for  any  category  of  crime,  cr  providing 
some  other  means  of  assuring  against  "wan- 
ton"  and    "freakish"    application    {ante.    p. 

\ .  would  present  a  difficult  question  that 

he  does  not  reach  today.  Mr.  Justice  White, 
for  somewhat  different  reasons,  appears  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  mandatory 
system  of  punishment  might  prove  accepta- 
ble. Ante,  p. . 

The  brief  and  selective  references.  In  my 
opinion  above  and  In  this  note,  to  the  opin- 
ions cf  other  Justices  obviously  do  not  ade- 
quately svimmarlze  the  thoughtful  and 
scholarly  views  set  forth  In  their  full  opin- 
ions. I  have  tried  merely  to  select  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  respective  points  of  prln^ary 
emphasis  In  each  of  the  majority's  oplnlor.s. 

-  While  statutes  in  40  States  permit  capi- 
tal punishment  for  a  variety  of  crimes,  the 
constitutionality  of  a  very  few  mandatory 
statutes  remains  undecided.  See  concurring 
opinions  by  Mr  Justice  Stewart  and  Mr. 
Justice  White.  Since  Rhode  Island's  only 
capital  statute — murder  by  a  life  term  pris- 
oner— IS  mandatory,  no  law  in  that  State 
Is  struck  down  by  virtue  of  the  Court's  de- 
cision  today. 

^For  a  thorough  presentation  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Cruel  and  Unusual  Punishment 
Clause  see  Mr.  Justice  Marshall's  opinion 
today,  ante,  pp.  —  -  — .  See  also  IVeems  v. 
Vnited  States.  217  U.S.  349.  389-109  (1910) 
(White,  J.,  dissenting):  ONeil  v.  Vermont. 
144  U.S.  323  337  (1892)  (Field,  J.,  dissent- 
ing); Granuccl,  "Nor  Cruel  and  Unusual 
Punishments  Inflicted:  "The  Original  Mean- 
ing, 57  Calif.  L.  Rev.  839  ( 1969) . 

'  The  Court  pointed  out  that  the  Eighth 
Amendment  applied  only  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  not  to  the  States.  The  Court's 
power  In  relation  to  state  action  was  limited 
to  protecting  privileges  and  Immunities  and 
to  assuring  due  process  of  law,  both  within 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  standard — 
for  purposes  of  due  process — was  held  to  be 
whether  the  State  had  exerted  its  authority, 
"within  the  limits  of  those  fundamental 
principles  of  liberty  and  justice  which  lie  at 
the  base  of  all  our  civil  and  political  Institu- 
tions." 136  U.S..  at  448.  The  State  of  Georgia, 
In  No.  69-5003  and  No  69-5030,  has  placed 
great  emphasis  en  this  discussion  In  Kemmler 
and  has  urged  that  the  instant  cases  should 
all  be  decided  under  the  more  expansive  tests 
of  due  proces5  rather  than  under  the  Cruel 
and  Unusual  Ptinlshment  Clause  per  se.  Ir- 
respective whether  the  decisions  of  this  Court 
are  viewed  as  "Incorporating"  the  Eighth 
Amendment  (see  Robinson  v.  California.  370 
US.  660  (1962) :  Powell  v.  Texas.  392  U.S.  514 
(1968) ).  It  seems  clear  that  the  tests  for  ap- 
plying these  two  provisions  are  fundamen- 
tally Identical.  Compare  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter's te.st  in  Franci!^  v.  Resweber.  329  U.S. 
459.  470  (1947),  with  Chief  Ju.'=:tlce  Warren's 
test  In  Trop  v.  Dulles,  356  U.S.  86,  100-101 
(1958). 

^•Mr.  Justice  White  stated: 

"Death  was  a  well-known  method  of 
punishment  prescribed  by  law.  and  It  was  of 


course  painful,  and  In  that  sense  was  cruel. 
But  the  Infliction  of  this  punishment  was 
clearly  not  prohibited  by  the  word  cruel,  al- 
though that  word  manifestly  was  intended 
to  forbid  the  resort  to  barbarous  and  un- 
necessary methods  of  bodily  torture,  In  exe- 
cuting even  the  penalty  of  death."  217  U.S., 
at  409. 

"  See  Part  1X1.  infra. 

■In  footnote  32,  at  100-101  the  plurality 
opinion  indicates  that  denationalization 
"was  never  explicitly  sanctioned  by  this  Gov- 
ernment until  1940  and  never  tested  against 
the  Constitution  until  this  day." 

■>  It  seems  scarcely  arguable  that  loss  of 
citizenship  is  within  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment's prohibition  because  disproportionate 
to  an  offense  that  Is  capital  and  has  been  so 
from  the  first  year  of  Independence  ....  Is 
coiistitutional  dialectic  so  empty  of  reason 
that  It  can  be  seriously  urged  that  loss  of 
citizenship  Is  a  fate  worse  than  death?"  Id.. 
at  125. 

»398  U.S.  936  (1970);  402  U.S.  at  306  (Mb. 
Justice  Brennan,  dissenting).  While  the 
constitutionality  per  se  of  capital  punish- 
ment has  been  assumed  almost  without 
question,  recently  members  of  this  Court 
have  expressed  the  desire  to  consider  the 
constitutionality  of  the  death  penalty  with 
respect  to  its  imposition  for  specific  crimes. 
Rudolph  V.  Alabama.  375  U.S.  889  (1963) 
(dissent  from  the  denial  of  certiorari). 

'"  Brief  for  Respondent  In  Branch  v.  Texas, 
No.  69-5031.  at  6. 

"  While  the  implicit  asstimptlon  In  Mc- 
Gautlia  of  the  acceptability  of  death  as  a 
form  of  punishment  must  prove  troublesome 
for  those  who  urge  total  abolition,  it  presents 
an  even  more  severe  problem  of  stare  decisis 
tor  those  Justices  who  treat  the  Eighth 
Amendment  essentially  as  a  process  prohibi- 
tion. Mr  Justice  Douglas,  while  stating  that 
the  Court  is  "now  imprisoned  in  McGautha 
[ante.  p.  — ),  concludes  that  capital  punish- 
ment is  unacceptable  precisely  because  the 
procedure  governing  its  imposition  is  arbi- 
trary and  discriminatory.  Mr.  Justice  Stew- 
art, taking  a  not  dissimilar  tack  on  the  mer- 
its, disposes  of  McGautha  in  a  footnote  refer- 
ence Indicating  that  It  Is  not  applicable  be- 
cause the  question  there  arose  under  the 
Due  Process  Clause.  Ante,  p.  —  n.  11.  Mr. 
Justice  Whtte.  who  also  finds  the  death 
penalty  Intolerable  because  of  the  process 
for  Its  Implementation,  makes  no  attempt 
to  distinguish  McGautha's,  clear  holding.  For 
the  reasons  expressed  In  the  Chief  Justice's 
opinion.  McGautha  simply  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished. Ante.  p.  — .  These  various  opin- 
ions would.  In  fact,  overrule  that  recent  pre- 
cedent. 

'-  This  number  includes  all  the  Justices 
who  participated  In  Wilkerson.  Kemmler.  and 
Francis  as  well  as  those  who  joined  In  the 
plurality  and  dissenting  opinions  In  Trop 
and  the  dissenting  opinion   In   Weems. 

''  See  n.  4,  supra. 

"See,  e.g..  Ex  parte  Wilson,  114  U.S.  417. 
427-428  (1885). 

■  •  See  Part  VII,  infra. 

"See.  e.g..  SelUn.  The  Death  Penalty,  In 
ALI,  Model  Penal  Code  (Tent.  Draft  No.  9) 
(1959):  United  Nations  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Affairs.  Capital  Punishment 
(1068):  2  National  Comm'n  on  Reform  of 
Federal  Criminal  Laws.  Working  Papers.  1351 
n.  13  (1970). 

'"The  literature  on  the  moral  question  Is 
legion.  Representative  collections  of  the 
strongly  held  views  on  both  sides  may  be 
found  in  H.  Bedau.  The  Death  Penalty  In 
America  (1967).  and  In  Royal  Comm'n  on 
Capital  Punishment.  Minutes  of  Evidence 
(1949-1953) 

'United  States  Department  of  Justice, 
Bureau  of  Prisons.  National  Prisoner  Sta- 
tistics No.  46.  Capital  Punishment  1930- 
1970  (Aug.  1971)  (191  executions  during  the 
1960's:  no  executions  since  June  2.  1967): 
President's  Comm'n  on  Law  Enforcement  and 


Admin,  of  Justice,  Report.  The  Challenge  of 
Crime  in  a  Free  Society  143  (1967)  ("The 
most  salient  characteristic  of  capital  pun- 
ishment is  that  It  is  Infrequently  applied."). 

Petitioners  concede,  as  they  must,  that 
little  weight  can  be  given  to  the  lack  of 
executions  In  recent  years.  A  de  facto  mora- 
torium has  existed  for  five  years  now  while 
cases  challenging  the  procedures  for  imple- 
menting the  capital  sentence  have  been  re- 
examined by  this  Court.  McGautha  v.  Cali. 
forma,  402  U.S.  183  (1971);  Witherspoon  v. 
Illinois,  391  U.S.  510  (1968).  The  Infrequency 
of  executions  during  the  years  before  the 
moratorium  became  fully  effective  may  be 
attributable  in  part  to  decisions  of  this 
Court  giving  expanded  scope  to  the  crim- 
inal procedural  protections  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  especially  under  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Amendments.  E.g..  Miranda  v.  Arizona. 
384  U.S.  436  (1966);  Mapp  v.  Ohio,  367  U.S. 
643  (1961).  Additionally,  decisions  of  the 
early  1960's  amplifying  the  scope  of  the  fed- 
eral habeas  corpus  remedy  also  may  help 
account  for  a  reduction  In  the  number  of 
executions.  E.g.,  Fay  v.  Noia,  372  U.S.  391 
(1963);  Townsend  v.  Sain,  372  U.S.  293 
(1963).  The  major  effect  of  either  expanded 
procedural  protections  or  extended  collateral 
remedies  may  well  have  been  simply  to  post- 
pone the  date  of  execution  for  some  capital 
offenders,  thereby  leaving  them  ultimately 
in  the  moratorium  limbo. 

•  An  exact  figure  for  the  number  of  death 
sentences  Imposed  by  the  sentencing  au- 
thorities— judge  or  Jury — In  the  various 
Jurisdictions  Is  difficult  to  determine.  But 
the  National  Prisoner  Statistics  show  the 
numbers  of  persons  received  at  the  state  and 
federal  prisons  under  sentence  of  death. 
This  number,  however,  does  not  account  for 
those  who  may  have  been  sentenced  and 
retained  in  local  facilities  during  the  pen- 
dency of  their  appeals.  Accepting  with  this 
reservation  the  NPS  figures  as  a  minimum, 
the  most  recent  statistics  show  that  at  least 
1 .057  persons  were  sentenced  to  death  dur- 
ing the  decade  of  the  1960's.  NPS.  supra,  n. 
18.  at  9. 

No  fully  reliable  statistics  are  available 
on  the  nationwide  ratio  of  death  sentences 
to  cases  In  which  death  was  a  statutorily 
permissible  punishment.  At  oral  argument. 
counsel  for  petitioner  In  No.  69-5003  esti- 
mated that  the  ratio  Is  12  or  13  to  one. 
Transcript  of  oral  argument  in  Furman  v. 
Georgia.  No  69-5003.  at  11.  Others  have  found 
a  higher  correlation.  See  McGee.  Capital 
Punishment  as  Seen  by  a  Correctional  Ad- 
ministrator. 28  Fed.  Prob.  (No.  2)  11.  12 
1 1964  i  (one  out  of  even-  five,  or  20'  of  per- 
sons convicted  of  murder  received  the  death 
penalty  In  California);  Bedau.  Death  Sen- 
tences in  New  Jersey  1907-1960.  19  Rutgers 
L  Rev.  1  (1964)  (between  1916  and  1955. 
157  out  of  652  persons  charged  with  murder 
received  the  death  sentence  In  New  Jersey — 
about  20^;:  between  1956  and  1960.  13  out 
of  61  received  the  death  sentence — also  about 
20'-  ):  H.  Kalven  &  H.  Zlesel.  The  American 
Jury  435-436  (1966)  (21  of  111  murder  cases 
resulted  in  death  sentences  during  three 
representative  years  during  the  mld-1950's); 
see  also  Koenlnger.  Capital  Punishment  In 
Texas,  1924-1968,  15  Crime  &  Etellnq.  132 
(1969). 

-"'  See.  e.g..  California  v.  Anderson,  No.  13.617 

(Calif.  S.C.,  Feb.  18.  1972).  cert,  denied. 

U.S. (1972)  (Slip  op.,  at  17-19):  Goldberg 

&  Dershowitz,  Declaring  the  Death  Penalty 
Unconstitutional.  83  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1773,  1783 
(1970).  But  see  F.  Frankfurter,  Of  Law  and 
Men  97-98  (1956)  (reprint  of  testimony  be- 
fore the  Royal  Comm'n  on  Capital  Punish- 
ment ) . 

=>  Nine  States  have  abolished  capital  pun- 
ishment without  resort  to  the  courts.  See  H. 
Bedau.  supra,  n.  17.  at  39.  California  has  been 
the  only  State  to  abolish  capital  punishment 
Judicially.  California  v.  Anderson.  No    13.617 
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Calir.  SC  .  Feb.  18,  1972).  cert,  denied.  

r  S  (1972). 

■=' Hearings  on  S.  1760  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedure  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
(1968). 

^  Canada  has  recently  undertaken  a  ftve- 
year  experiment — similar  to  that  conducted 
in  England — abolishing  the  death  penalty  for 
most  crimes.  I  Acts  of  Canada  1 16  &  17  Ellz. 
Ill  145  (1967).  However,  capital  punishment 
is  still  prescribed  for  some  crimes,  including 
murder  of  a  police  officer  or  corrections  of- 
ficial, treason,  and  piracy. 

^^  Great  Britain,  after  many  years  of  con- 
troversy over  the  death  penalty,  undertook 
a  flve-year  experiment  In  abolition  In  1965. 
Murder  (Abolition  of  Death  Penalty)  Act 
1965.  2  Pub.  Gen.  Acts,  c.  71.  p.  1577.  Al- 
though abolition  became  final  In  1969,  the 
p>enalty  was  retained  for  several  cinmes.  In- 
cluding treason,  piracy,  and  dockyards  arson. 

■'•  See  n.  62.  infra. 

•>  See  H.  Bedau.  supra,  n.  17.  at  233. 

f^  Ibid,  (approximately  65%  of  the  voters 
approved  the  death  penalty) . 

'^  See  Bedau,  The  Death  Penalty  In  Ameri- 
ca. 35  Fed.  Prob.    (No.  2)    32,  35    (1971). 

"Natl.  Commn,  supra,  n.  16,  at  1365. 

»  H.  Bedau.  supra,  n.  17.  at  232.  See  e.  g.. 
Connecticut  v.  Davis,  158  Conn.  341,  356-359. 
200  A.  2d  587,  595-596  (1969),  In  which  the 
Connecticut  Supreme  Court  points  out  that 
the  state  legislature  had  considered  the  ques- 
t;o:i  of  abolition  during  the  1961,  :963.  1965, 
1967,  and  1969  sessions  and  had  "specifically 
declined  to  abolish  the  death  penalty"  every 
time. 

■  /d.,  at  519  and  n.  15.  See  also  McGautha 
V.  California.  402  U.S.,  at  201-202:  Williams  v. 
Neic  York,  337  VS.  241.  253  (1949)  (Murphy, 
J.,  dissenting)  ("In  our  criminal  courts  the 
Jury  sits  as  the  representative  of  the  com- 
munity."); W.  Douglas.  We  the  Judges  389 
(1956);  Holmes,  Law  In  Science  and  Science 
In  Law.  12  Harv.  L.  Rev.  443,  460  (1899). 

'^  See  n.  19,  supra. 

"■'  Transcript  of  Oral  Argument  in  Aikens  v 
California.  No.  68  5027.  at  21  Although  the 
petition  for  certiorari  In  this  case  was  dis- 
missed after  oral  argument.  Aikens  v  Cali- 
fornia.   U.S. (1972) ,  the  same  coun- 
sel argued  both  this  case  and  Furman.  He 
stated  at  the  outset  that  his  argument  was 
equally  applicable  to  each  case. 

^  National  Prisoner  Statistics,  supra,  n.  18. 

"■'■FBI,  Uniform  Crime  Reports— 1970.  7-14 
(1971), 

^  Public  opinion  polls,  while  of  little  proba- 
tive relevance,  corroborate  substantially  the 
conclusion  derived  from  examining  legisla- 
tive activity  and  Jury  sentencing — opinion  on 
capital  punishment  is  "fairly  divided." 
Francis  v.  Resueber,  327  U.S.,  at  470  (Mr. 
Justice  Frankfurter,  concurring).  See  e.g.. 
Witherspoon  v.  Illinois.  391  US  .  at  520.  n. 
16  (1966  poll  finding  42"r  in  favor  of  the 
death  penalty  and  47"  opposed) :  Goldberg  & 
Dershowltz.  supra,  n.  20.  at  1781,  n.  39  (1969 
poll  shows  51"  in  favor  of  retention — the 
same  percentage  as  in  1961  i;  H.  Bedau.  The 
Death  Penalty  in  America  231-241  (1967); 
Bedau.  The  Death  Penalty  in  America,  35 
Fed  Prob    (No  2)  32,34-35  (1971). 

'  If.  as  petitioners  suggest,  the  Judicial 
branch  Itself  reflects  the  prevailing  standards 
of  human  decency  in  our  society,  it  may  be 
relevant  to  note  the  conclusion  reached  by 
state  courts  in  recent  years  on  the  question 
of  the  acceptability  of  capital  pur.lshment. 
In  the  last  five  years  alone,  since  the  de  facto 
"moratorium"  on  executions  began  (see  n. 
18.  supra),  the  appellate  courts  of  26  States 
have  passed  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
death  penalty  under  the  Eighth  .Amendment 
and  under  similar  provision.^  of  most  state 
constitutions.  Every  court,  except  the  Cali- 
fornia Supreme  Court  {California  v.  Ander- 
son.  No    13.617    (Calif.   SC  ,   Feb.    18.    1972). 

cen.  denied, U.S. (1972) ,  has  found 

the    penalty    to    be    constitutional.    Those 


States,  and  the  year  of  the  most  recent  de- 
cision on  the  issue,  are:  Alabama  (1971): 
Arizona  (1969);  Colorado  (1967);  Connecti- 
cut (1969);  Delaware  (1971);  Florida  (1969); 
Georgia  (1971);  Illinois  (1970);  Kansas 
(1968);  Kentucky  (1971);  Louisiana,  (1971); 
Marj'land  (1971);  Missouri  (1971);  Nebraska 
(1967);  Nevada  (1970);  New  Jersey  (1971); 
New  Mexico  (1969);  North  Carolina  (1972); 
Ohio  (1971);  Oklahoma  (1971);  South  Caro- 
lina (1970);  Texas  (1971);  Utah  (1969); 
Virginia  (1971);  Washington  (1971).  While 
the  majority  of  these  state  court  opinions  do 
not  give  the  Issue  more  than  summary  ex- 
position, many  have  considered  the  question 
at  some  length,  and,  Indeed,  some  have  con- 
sidered the  Issue  under  the  "evolving  stand- 
ards" rubric.  See,  e.g.,  Connecticut  v.  Davis, 
158  Conn.  341,  356-359.  260  A.  2d  587,  595- 
596  (1969):  Louisiana  v.  Crook,  253  La.  961. 
967-970,  221  So.  2d  473,  475-476  (1969);  Bar- 
tfiolomey  v.  Maryland,  260  Md.  504,  273  A. 
2d  164  (1971):  Nebraska  v.  Alvare3,  182  Neb. 
358,  366-367.  154  N.  W.  2d  746,  751-752  ( 1961 ) ; 
New  Mexico  v.  Pace,  80  N,  M.  364.  371-372. 
456  P.  2d  197,  204-205  (1969).  Every  federal 
court  that  has  passed  on  the  Issue  ti&s  ruled 
that  the  death  penalty  Is  not  per  se  uncon- 
stitutional. See  e.g..  Ralph  v.  Warden,  438 
F.  2d  786.  793  (CA4  1971 ) ;  Jackson  v.  Dickson, 
325  F.  2d  573.  575  (CA9  1963),  cert,  denied, 
377U.S.  957  (1964). 

■^Petitioners  Brief  In  No.  68-5027.  at  51. 
Although  the  AikeTis  case  Is  no  longer  before 
us  (see  n.  33.  supra) .  the  petitioners  In  Fur- 
man  and  Jackson  have  incorporated  peti- 
tioner's brief  in  Aikens  by  reference.  See  Petl- 
tloners  Brief  In  No.  69-5003;  at  11-12; 
Petitioners  Brief  In  No.  69-5030,  at  11-12. 

i»In  1935  available  statistics  Indicate  that 
184  convicted  murderers  were  executed.  That 
Is  the  highest  annual  total  for  any  year  since 
statistics  have  become  available.  NPS.  supra, 
n.  18.  1935  Is  the  year  chosen  by  petitioners 
In  stating  their  thesis: 

"If.  in  fact,  184  murderers  were  executed  in 
this  year  1971.  we  submit  It  Is  palpable  that 
the  public  conscience  of  the  Nation  would 
be  profoundly  and  fundamentally  revolted, 
and  that  the  death  penalty  for  murder  would 
be  abolished  forthwith  as  the  atavistic  horror 
that  it  is."  Petitioner's  Brief  In  No.  68-5027, 
at  26 (  see  n.  38,  supra) . 

"Not  all  murders,  and  certainly  not  all 
crimes,  are  committed  by  persona  classifiable 
as  "underprivileged."  Many  crimes  of  violence 
are  committed  by  professional  criminals  who 
vllllngly  choose  to  prey  upon  society  as  an 
easy  and  remunerative  way  of  life  Moreover, 
the  terms  "underprivileged,  '  the  "poor"  and 
the  "{XJwerless"  are  relative  and  Inexact, 
often  conveying  subjective  connotations 
which  vary  widely  depending  upon  the  view- 
point and  purpose  of  the  user. 

"  Similarly,  Mr.  Justice  White  exhibits 
concern  for  a  lack  of  any  "meaningful  basis 
for  distinguishing  the  few  cases  In  which 
[the  death  penalty]  is  Imposed  from  the 
many  In  which  it  Is  not."  Ante  p.  — .  Mr. 
Justice  Brennan  and  Mr.  Justice  Mabshall 
treat  the  arbitrariness  question  In  the  same 
manner  that  It  Is  hanciled  by  petitioners — 
ae  an  element  of  the  approach  calling  for 
total  abolition. 

"  Morissette  v.  United  States,  342  U.S. 
246  ( 1952) ,  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  spoke  of  "the 
tardy  and  unfinished  substitution  of  deter- 
rence and  reformation  in  place  of  retaliation 
and  vengeance  as  the  motivation  for  public 
prosecution."  Id.,  at  250-251.  He  also  noted 
that  the  penalties  for  invasions  of  the  rights 
of  property  are  high  as  a  consequence  of  the 
"public  demand  for  retribution,"  Id.,  at  260 

"  See  also  Massiah  v.  United  States,  377 
U.S.  201.  207  (1964)  (White.  J.,  dissenting) 
(noting  the  existence  of  a  "profound  dispute 
about  whether  we  should  punish,  deter,  re- 
habilitate or  cure");  Robinson  v.  California, 
370  U.S.  660.  674  (1962)  (Douglas.  J.,  con- 
curring): Francis  v.  Resweber,  329  U.S.  459, 
470-471    (1947)     (Mr.    Justice   Frankfurter's 


admonition  that  the  Court  Is  not  empowered 
to  act  simply  because  of  "feelings  of  revulsion 
against  the  State's  insistence  on  its  pound 
of  flesh"):  United  States  v.  Lovett,  328  U.S. 
303.324  (1946)  (Frftnkfurter.  J.,  concurring) . 
("Punishment  presupposes  an  offense,  not 
necessarily  an  act  previously  declared  crimi- 
nal, but  an  act  for  which  retribution  is 
exacted.") 

"  Royal  Comm'n  on  Capital  Punishment, 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  207  (1949-1953)  (State- 
ment of  Lord  Denning) . 

'^  Royal  Comm'n  on  Capital  Punishment, 
Report,  at  18,  153  (1949-1953)  (Cmd.  No 
8932). 

"  M.  Cohen.  Reason  and  Law  50  (1950); 
H.  Packer,  The  Limits  of  the  Criminal  Sanc- 
tion 11-12  (1968);  Hart,  The  Alms  of  the 
Criminal  Law,  23  Law  &  Contemp.  Prob.  401 
(1958). 

•'The  authorities  are  collected  In  Com- 
ment, The  Death  Penalty  Cases,  56  Calif.  L. 
Rev.  1268,  1297-1301  (196«).  The  competing 
contentions  are  summarized  in  the  Working 
Papers  of  the  Nat'l  Comm'n  on  Reform  of 
Federal  Crim.  Laws,  supra,  n.  16,  at  1358-1359. 
See  also  the  persuasive  treatment  of  this 
issue  by  Dr.  Karl  Mennlnger  in  The  Crime  of 
Punishment  190-218  ( 1966)  . 

'"See  e.g.,  H.  Bedau,  The  Death  Penalty  In 
America  260  (1967);  Nat'l  Comm'n,  supra, 
n.  16.  at  1352. 

'"  See  Sellin.  The  Death  Penalty,  supra,  n. 
16.  at  19-52. 

"The  countervailing  consideratioiis.  tend- 
ing to  undercut  the  force  of  Professor  Sellln's 
statistical  studies,  are  collected  In  Natl. 
Comm'n.  supra,  n.  16,  at  1354;  H.  Bedau. 
supra,  n.  48.  at  265-266:  Hart,  Murder  and  the 
Principles  of  Punishment:  England  and  the 
United  States,  52  Nw.  U.  L.  Rev.  433,  455-460 
(1957). 

>  Report  of  the  Royal  Comm'n,  supra,  n. 
45.  at  24,  •  68. 

'-  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  heart  of  the 
argument  here — that  there  are  no  legitimate 
Justifications — was  impliedly  repudiated  last 
Term  by  both  the  majority  and  dissenting 
opinions  In  McGautha  v.  California.  402  U.  S. 
183  (1971).  The  argument  in  that  case  cen- 
tered on  the  proposition  that  due  process  re- 
quires that  the  standards  governing  the 
Jury's  exercise  of  Its  sentencing  function  be 
elucidated.  As  Ma.  Justice  Brennans  dissent 
made  clear,  whatever  standards  might  be 
thought  to  exist  arise  out  of  the  list  of  Justi- 
fications for  the  death  penalty — retribution, 
deterrence,  etc.  Id.,  at  284.  If  no  such  stand- 
ards exist,  the  controversy  last  Term  was  a 
hollow  one  Indeed. 

■■^'Jackson  v.  Georgia,  No.  69-5030;  Branch 
V.  Texas,  No.  69-5031. 

^  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  Joined  by  Mr.  Justice 
Brewer,  dissented  separately  but  agreed  that 
the  State  had  inflicted  a  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment.  Id.,  at  371. 

^  In  addition  to  the  States  in  which  rape 
Is  a  capital  offense,  statutes  in  28  States  pre- 
scribe life  Imprisonment  as  a  permlssslble 
punishment  for  at  least  some  category  of 
rape.  .'Mso  Indicative  of  the  seriousness  with 
which  the  crime  of  rape  is  viewed,  is  the  fact 
that  in  nine  of  the  10  States  that  have 
abolished  death  as  a  punishment  for  any 
crime,  the  maximum  term  of  years  for  rape  is 
the  same  as  for  first-degree  murder.  Statis- 
tical studies  have  shown  that  the  average 
prlsoti  term  served  by  rapists  Is  longer  than 
for  any  category  of  offense  other  than  mur- 
der. J.  MacDonald.  Rape — Offenders  and 
Offenders  and  Their  Victims  298  (1971). 

■'''J.  MacDonald,  supra,  n.  55.  at  63-64: 
Packer.  Making  the  Punishment  Fit  the 
Crime,  77  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1071.  1077  (1964). 

"See  J.  MacDonald.  supra,  n.  55.  at  314; 
Chambllss.  Types  of  Deviance  and  the  Effec- 
tiveness of  Legal  Sanctions,  1967  Wis.  L.  Rev. 
703. 

■"-"FBI.  Uniform  Crime  Reports— 1970,  14 
(1971)  (during  the  1960's  the  Incidence  of 
rape  rose  121%). 
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6»  See  text  accompanying  nn.  27  &  28,  supra. 

MSee  n.  24,  supra. 

«  See  n.  23,  supra. 

«i  Recent  legislative  activity  In  New  York 
State  serves  to  underline  the  preferability  of 
legislative  action  over  constitutional  adjudi- 
cation. New  York  abolished  the  death  penalty 
for  murder  in  1965,  leaving  only  a  few  crimes 
for  which  the  penalty  is  still  available.  See 
text  accompanying  n.  25,  supra.  On  AprU  37, 
1972,  a  bin  that  would  have  restored  the 
death  penalty  was  considered  by  the  State 
Assembly.  After  several  hours  of  heated  de- 
bate, the  bin  was  narrowly  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  65  to  59.  NY.  Times,  April  28,  1972,  at  1, 
col.  1-  After  seven  years  of  disuse  of  the 
death  penalty  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple In  that  State  had  not  come  finally  to 
rest  on  the  question  of  capital  punishment. 
Because  the  1965  decision  had  been  the  prod- 
uct of  the  popular  will  It  could  have  been 
undone  by  an  exercise  of  the  same  demo- 
cratic process.  No  such  flexibility  is  permit- 
ted when  abolition,  even  though  not  absolute, 
flows  from  constitutional  adjudication. 

1^1  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice,  The 
Challenge  of  Crime  In  a  Free  Society  143 
(1967)  (chaired  by  Nicholas  Katzenbach, 
then  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States). 
The  text  of  the  Report  stated,  among  other 
things,  that  the  abolition  of  the  death  pen- 
alty "is  being  widely  debated  in  the  states": 
that  It  Is  "impossible  to  say  with  certainty 
whether  capital  punishment  significantly  re- 
duces the  Incidence  of  heinous  crimes";  that 
"whatever  views  one  may  have  on  the  efficacy 
of  the  death  penalty  as  a  deterrent.  It  clearly 
has  an  undesirable  Impact  on  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  Justice":  and  that  "all  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  agree  that  the  pres- 
ent situation  In  the  administration  of  the 
death  penalty  In  many  states  Is  Intolerable." 
Id.,  at  143.  As  a  member  of  this  Presidential 
Commission  I  subscribed  then,  and  do  now,  to 
the  recommendations  and  views  above 
quoted. 

"Final  Report  of  the  Natl.  Comm'n  on  Re- 
form of  the  Federal  Criminal  Laws  310  (1971). 
"^The  American  Law  Institute,  after  years 
of  study,  decided  not  to  take  an  ofBclal  posi- 
tion on  the  question  of  capital  punishment, 
although  the  Advisory  Committee  favored 
abolition  by  a  vote  of  18-2.  The  Council  was 
more  evenly  divided  but  all  were  In  agree- 
ment that  many  States  would  undoubtedly 
retain  the  punishment  and  that,  therefore, 
the  Institute's  efforts  should  be  directed  to- 
ward providing  standards  for  its  Implementa- 
tion. ALI,  Model  Penal  Code,  65  (Tent,  draft 
No.  9.1959). 

'^  See  text  accompanying  nn.  26  through  30, 
supra. 
*' Blodgett    V.    Holden.    275    U.S.    142.    148 

(1927)  (Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  concurring).  See 
also  Trop  v.  Dulles.  356  U.S..  at  128  (Mr.  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter,  dissenting)  : 

"The  awesome  power  of  this  Court  to  In- 
validate .  .  .  legislation,  because  In  practice  It 
Is  bound  only  by  our  own  prudence  in  dis- 
cerning the  limits  of  the  Court's  Constitu- 
tional function,  must  be  exercised  with  the 
utmost  restraint." 

Mr.  Justice  Rehncjuist,  With  Whom  the 
Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Justice  Bi.ackmun. 
and  Mr.  Justice  Powell  Join.  Dissenting 
The  Court's  Judgment  today  strikes  down 
a  penalty  that  our  Nation's  legislators  have 
thought  necessary  since  our  country  was 
founded.  My  Brothers  Douglas,  Brennan, 
and  Marshall  would  at  one  fell  swoop  in- 
validate laws  enacted  by  Congress  and  40 
of  the  50  state  legislatures  and  would  consign 
to  the  limbo  of  unconstitutionality  under  a 
single  rubric  penalties  for  offenses  as  varied 
and  unique  as  murder,  piracy,  mutiny,  high- 
Jacking,  and  desertion  In  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  My  Brothers  Stewart  and  Whtte, 
asserting  reliance  on  a  more  limited  ration- 
ale— the    reluctance    of    Judges    and    Juries 
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actually  to  impose  the  death  penalty  in  the 
majority  of  capital  cases — join  In  the  Judg- 
ment In  these  cases.  Whatever  its  precise  ra- 
tionale, today's  holding  necessarily  brings 
into  sharp  relief  the  fundamental  question  of 
the  role  of  Judicial  review  In  a  democratic 
society.  How  can  government  by  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  co-exist  with  the 
power  of  the  federal  Judiciary,  whose  mem- 
bers are  constitutionally  Insulated  from 
responsiveness  to  the  popular  will,  to  declare 
Invalid  laws  duly  enacted  by  the  popular 
branches  of  government? 

The  answer,  of  course.  Is  found  in  Hamil- 
ton's Federalist  Paper  No.  78  and  In  Chief 
Justice  Marshall's  classic  opinion  in  Marbury 
v.  Madison,  1  Cranch  137  (1803).  An  oft  told 
story  since  then,  it  bears  summarization  once 
more.  Sovereignty  resides  ultimately  In  the 
people  as  a  whole,  and  by  adopting  through 
their  States  a  written  Constitution  for  the 
Nation,  and  subsequently  adding  amend- 
ments to  that  Instrument,  they  have  both 
granted  certain  powers  to  the  national  Gov- 
ernment, and  denied  other  powers  to  the  na- 
tloiial  and  the  state  governments.  Courts  are 
exercising  no  more  than  the  Judicial  func- 
tion conferred  upon  them  by  Art.  Ill  of  the 
Constitution  when  they  assess,  in  a  case  be- 
fore them,  whether  or  not  a  particular  leg- 
islative enactment  Is  within  the  authority 
granted  by  the  Constitution  to  the  enact- 
ing body,  and  whether  It  runs  afoul  of  some 
limitation  placed  by  the  Constitution  on  the 
authority  of  that  body.  For  the  theory  Is 
that  the  people  themselves  have  spoken  In 
the  Constitution,  and  therefore  its  com- 
mands are  superior  to  the  commands  of  the 
legislature,  which  is  merely  an  agent  of  the 
people. 

The  Founding  Fathers  thus  wisely  sought 
to  have  the  best  of  both  worlds,  the  un- 
deniable benefits  of  both  democratic  self- 
government  and  individual  rights  protected 
against  possible  excesses  of  that  form  of 
government. 

The  courts  in  cases  properly  before  them 
have  been  entrusted  under  the  Constitution 
with  the  last  word,  short  of  constitutional 
amendment,  as  to  whether  a  law  passed  by 
the  legislature  conforms  to  the  CTonstltutlon. 
But  Just  because  courts  In  general,  and  this 
Court  in  particular,  do  have  the  last  word, 
the  admonition  of  Mr.  Justice  Stone  in 
United  States  v.  Butler  must  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind: 

"[Wlhlle  unconstitutional  exercise  of  pow- 
er by  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
yCT  the  government  is  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
straint, the  only  check  up>on  our  own  ex- 
ercise of  power  is  our  own  sense  of  self- 
restraint."  297  U.  S.  1,  78-79. 

Rigorous  attention  to  the  limits  of  this 
Court's  authority  Is  likewise  enjoined  be- 
cause of  the  natural  desire  that  beguiles 
Judges  along  with  other  human  beings  into 
imposing  their  own  views  of  goodness,  truth, 
and  Justice  upon  others.  Judges  differ  only 
in  that  they  have  the  power,  If  not  the  au- 
thority, to  enforce  their  desires.  This  is  doubt- 
less why  nearly  two  centuries  of  Judicial 
precedent  from  this  Court  counsel  the  sparing 
use  of  that  power.  The  most  expansive  read- 
ing of  the  leading  constitutional  c-ases  does 
not  remotely  suggest  that  this  Court  has 
been  granted  a  roving  commission,  either  by 
the  Founding  Fathers  or  by  the  framers  of 
the  Fourteenth  .Amendment,  to  strike  down 
laws  that  are  based  upon  liotlons  of  policy 
or  morality  suddenly  found  unacceptable  by 
a  majority  of  this  Court.  The  Framers  of 
the  Constltutloti  would  doubtless  have  agreed 
with  the  great  English  political  philosopher 
John  Stuart  Mill  when  he  observed: 

"The  disposition  of  mankind,  whether  as 
rulers  or  as  fellow-citizens,  to  Impose  their 
own  opinions  and  inclinations  as  a  rule  of 
conduct  on  others,  is  so  energetically  sup- 
ported by  some  of  the  best  and  by  some  of 
the  worst  feelings  Incident  to  human  nature, 
that  It  Is  hardly  ever  kept  under  restraint  by 


anything  but  want  of  power."  J.  S.  Mill,  On 
Liberty  28  (1885). 

A  separate  reason  for  deference  to  the  legis- 
lative Judgment  Is  the  consequence  of  hu- 
man error  on  the  part  of  the  Judiciary  with 
respect  to  the  constitutional  issue  before 
it.  Human  error  there  is  bound  to  be.  judges 
being  men  and  women,  and  men  and  women 
being  what  they  are  But  an  error  in  mistak- 
enly sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  a 
particular  enactment,  while  wrongfully  de- 
priving the  Individual  of  a  right  secured  to 
him  by  the  Constitution,  nonetheless  does  so 
by  slrnply  letting  stand  a  duly  enacted  law 
of  a  democratically  chosen  legislative  body. 
Tlie  error  resviltlng  from  a  mistaken  up- 
holding of  an  Individual  constitutional  claim 
against  the  validity  of  a  legislative  enact- 
ment is  a  good  deal  more  serious.  For  the 
result  In  such  a  case  is  not  to  leave  standing 
a  law  duly  enacted  by  a  representative  as- 
sembly, but  to  impose  upon  the  Nation  the 
Judicial  flat  of  a  majority  of  a  court  of 
Judges  whose  connection  with  the  popular 
will  Is  remote  at  best. 

The  task  of  Judging  constitutional  cases 
Imposed  by  Art.  Ill  cannot  for  this  reason 
be  avoided,  but  It  must  surely  be  approached 
V,  1th  the  deepest  humility  and  genuine  defer- 
ence to  legislative  Judgment.  Today's  deci- 
sion to  invalidate  capital  punishment  is.  I 
respectfully  submit,  significantly  lacking  In 
those  attributes.  For  the  reasons  well  stated 
in  the  opinions  of  The  Chief  Justice,  Mb. 
Justice  Powell,  and  Mr.  Justice  Blackmun, 
I  conclude  that  this  decision  holding  uncon- 
stitutional capital  punishment  Is  not  an  act 
of  judgment,  but  rather  an  act  of  will.  It 
completely  Ignores  the  strictures  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Holmes,  ■writing  more  than  40  years  ago 
In  Baldwin  v  Missouri: 

"I  have  not  yet  adequately  expressed  the 
more  than  anxiety  that  I  feel  at  the  ever  In- 
creasing scope  given  to  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  In  cutting  down  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  States. 
As  the  decisions  now  stand,  I  see  hardly  any 
limit  but  the  sky  to  the  Invalidating  of  those 
rights  if  they  happen  to  strike  a  majority  of 
this  Court  as  for  any  reason  undesirable.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  Amendment  was  In- 
tended to  give  us  carte  bloTiche  to  embody 
our  economic  or  moral  beliefs  In  its  pro- 
hibitions. Yet  I  can  think  of  no  narrower 
reason  that  seems  to  me  to  Justify  the  pres- 
ent and  the  earlier  decisions  to  which  I  have 
referred.  Of  course  the  words  'due  process 
of  law,'  If  taken  in  their  literal  meaning, 
have  no  application  to  this  case;  and  while 
it  is  too  late  to  deny  that  they  have  been 
given  a  much  more  extended  and  artificial 
signification,  still  we  ought  to  remember 
the  great  caution  shown  by  the  Constitu- 
tion In  limiting  the  power  of  the  States, 
and  should  be  slow  to  construe  the  clause 
In  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  commit- 
ting to  the  Court,  with  no  guide  but  the 
Court's  own  discretion,  the  validity  of  what- 
ever laws  the  States  may  pass,"  Baldwin  v. 
Missouri.  281  U.  S.  586.  595. 

More  than  20  years  ago.  Justice  Jackson 
made  a  similar  observation  with  respect  to 
this  Court's  restriction  of  the  States  In  the 
enforcement  of  their  own  criminal  laws: 

"The  use  of  the  due  process  clause  to 
disable  the  Stores  in  protection  of  society 
from  crime  Is  quite  as  dangerous  and  delicate 
a  use  of  federal  judicial  p>ower  as  to  use 
It  to  disable  them  from  social  or  economic 
experimentation."  Jackson.  J..  In  Ashcraft  v. 
Temiessee.  322  U.S.  143.  174. 

If  there  can  be  said  to  be  one  dominant 
theme  in  the  Constitution,  perhaps  more 
fully  articulated  In  The  Federalist  Papers 
than  In  the  Instrument  Itself.  It  is  the  no- 
tion of  checks  and  balances.  The  Framers 
were  well  aware  of  the  natural  desire  of 
office  holders  as  well  as  others  to  seek  to 
expand  the  scope  and  authority  of  their  par- 
ticular office  at  the  expense  of  others.  They 
sought  to  provide   against  succeas   In  such 
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efforts  by  erecting  adequate  checks  and  bal- 
ances In  the  form  of  grants  of  authority  to 
each  branch  of  the  government  In  order  to 
counteract  and  prevent  usurpation  on  the 
part  of  the  others. 

This  philosophy  of  the  Framers  Is  best 
described  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  greatest 
of  their  number.  James  Madison,  In  Fed- 
eralist No.  51. 

In  framing  a  government  which  Is  to  be 
administered  by  men  over  men.  the  great 
difficulty  lies  in  this:  you  must  first  enable 
the  government  to  control  the  governed:  and 
In  the  next  place  oblige  it  to  control  Itself. 

Madison's  observation  applies  to  the  Ju- 
dicial Branch  with  at  least  as  much  force 
as  to  the  Legislative  and  Executive  Branches. 
While  overreaching  by  the  Legislative  and 
Executive  Branches  may  result  In  the  sacri- 
fice of  Individual  protections  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  designed  to  secure  against  ac- 
tion of  the  State,  Judicial  overreaching  may 
result  In  sacrifice  of  the  equally  Important 
right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves. 
The  Due  Process  and  Equal  Protection 
Clauses  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  were 
"never  Intended  to  destroy  the  States'  power 
to  govern  themselves."  Black,  J.,  In  Oregon 
V.  Mitchell.  400  US.  ir2.  126   (1970). 

The  very  nature  of  Judicial  review,  as 
pointed  out  by  Justice  Stone  In  his  dissent 
In  the  Butler  case,  makes  the  courts  the  least 
subject  to  Madlsonian  check  In  the  event 
that  they  shall,  for  the  best  of  motives,  ex- 
pand Judicial  authority  beyond  the  limits 
contemplated  by  the  Framers.  It  Is  for  this 
rea.son  that  Judicial  self-restraint  Is  surely 
an  Implied,  if  not  an  expressed,  condition 
of  the  grant  of  authority  of  Judicial  review. 
The  Court's  holding  In  these  cases  has  been 
reached,  I  believe,  in  complete  disregard  of 
that  Implied  condition. 


THE  FEAR  OF  CRIME 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  perhaps  no 
problem  facing  America  here  at  home 
has  been  debated  more  heatedly  than 
the  question  of  crime  and  the  fear  of 
crime  which  pervades  our  Nation's  cities. 

Gradually,  I  hope,  the  awareness  has 
developed  that  there  are  no  easy  an- 
swers, no  quick  cure-alls,  and  no  cheap 
solutions  More  than  angry  rhetoric  or 
complaints  about  our  Constitution  are 
needed. 

The  entire  criminal  justice  system — 
our  police  departments,  our  courts,  and 
our  prisons — need  drastic  overhaul  if  we 
are  to  preserve  the  delicate  balance  of 
liberty  and  order  in  a  free  society. 

This  week  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  presented  its  blue- 
print for  that  overhaul.  It  is  a  blueprint 
which  commands  our  most  careful  study. 
The  CED's  reputation  for  thorough, 
scholarly,  nonpartisan  studies  on  major 
public  issues  is  unsurpassed.  Its  latest 
report,  "Reducing  Crime  and  Assurinu; 
Justice, ■'  is  issued  v.ith  the  approval  of 
the  committee's  Research  and  Policy 
Committee  and  its  Committee  for  Im- 
provement in  Government  who.-e  mem- 
bers form  a  most  impressive  array  of  the 
Nation's  business  leaders  and  experts  on 
government 

CED's  report  is  wideranging  yet  spe- 
cific in  Its  recommendations.  Its  analysis 
is  candid,  yet  balanced  This  document 
de.serves  our  grateful  appreciation,  and 
our  continuing  attention  in  the  months 
ahead 

Many  of  the  changes  it  proposes  in  oin- 
criminal  laws  and  in  our  institutions  at 
evei-y  level  of  government  arc  proposals 


which  may  strike  some  as  "radical." 
While  the  authors  are  hardly  a  "radical" 
group,  they  have  painted  a  persuasive 
picture  of  the  need  for  radical  change 
and  for  a  massive  commitment  of  energy 
and  resources  if  we  are  serious  about 
fighting  crime  and  insuring  justice.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report, 
including  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee, project  director  and  boards,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Reducing  Crime  and  Assuring  Justice 
foreword 

The  interest  of  the  Committee  In  crime 
and  Justice  stems  not  only  from  the  eco- 
nomic fact  that  crime  costs  the  business 
community  an  estimated  $16  billion  a  year 
and  boosts  prices  paid  by  the  consumer.  Far 
more  Important,  crime  undermines  the  very 
basis  of  American  society.  It  creates  fear 
and  destroys  the  mutual  trust  and  confidence 
which  are  the  foundation  of  a  healthy  na- 
tion. 

This  statement  offers  no  facile  solutions, 
no  miraculous  nostrums  to  alleviate  a  per- 
plexing and  pervasive  problem.  Over  the 
past  forty  years  many  commissions  have 
studied  these  questions,  many  important  rec- 
ommendations have  been  made,  yet  many  of 
the  problems  they  have  uncovered  remain 
unsolved.  The  major  contribution  of  this 
statement,  therefore,  does  not  lie  In  the  in- 
dividual proposals  dealing  with  the  courts, 
prosecution,  police,  and  corrections.  For  the 
Committee  believes  that  Important  as  they 
are,  piecemeal  efforts  to  reform  the  highly 
fragmented,  patchwork  structure  of  criminal 
Justice  will  Inevitably  fail. 

The  problem  is  deeper.  The  Committee  be- 
lieves that  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  present 
structure  Is  rooted  in  the  organizational  and 
administrative  chaos  that  characterizes  the 
nation's  uncoordinated  system  of  criminal 
Justice,  and  In  the  management  weaknesses 
prevailing  in  agencies  at  all  levels.  The  Com- 
mittee therefore  proposes  a  complete  ad- 
ministrative overhaul  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system  and  a  redistribution  of  responsibili- 
ties, functions,  and  financial  support  among 
the  various  levels  of  government.  Local  gov- 
ernments would  be  relieved  of  all  obligations 
other  than  maintenance  of  urban  police 
forces,  and  each  state  would  draw  together 
all  crlmmal  Justice  activities  under  a  strong, 
centralized  Department  of  Justice.  The  fed- 
eral role  would  be  concentrated  In  a  new,  in- 
dependent Federal  Authority  To  Ensure  Jus- 
tice, which  would  coordinate  the  fight  against 
crime  on  the  national  level  and  would  pro- 
vide strong  financial  Incentives  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  state  and  local  systems. 

.Mthough  the  Committee  focused  on  the 
administration  of  Justice,  we  recognize  that 
crime  is  not  an  alien,  isolated  phenomenon. 
Crime  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  social  ills  of 
our  society.  Over  the  years  this  Committee 
has  made  extensive  and  concrete  recommen- 
dations for  major  changes  in  the  areas  of 
welfare  reform,  urban  education,  and  Job 
and  training  programs,  and  Is  currently 
studying  needed  changes  In  housing  and 
health  care.  The  Committee's  proposals  deal- 
ing with  these  vital  Issues  should  be  imple- 
mented for  reasons  quite  apart  from  our  be- 
lief that  they  would  ameliorate  conditions 
breeding  delinquency  and  crime. 

The  trustees  and  advisors  who  participated 
in  developing  the  prop>osed  solutions  brought 
high  qualifications  of  experience  and  insight 
to  bear  on  them,  but.  In  addition,  help  was 
obtained  from  many  outside  sources.  We  are 
especially  grateful  to  Earl  Warren,  James  V. 
Bennett,  Ramsey  Clark.  I>avld  Fogel.  Ernest 
C.  Frlesen.  Bernard  L.  Garmlre,  Milton  G. 
Rector,  Charles  K,  Rogovln,  Dr,  Jesse  Rubin, 
and  James  Q,  Wilson. 


CED's  Committee  for  Improvement  of  Man- 
agement in  Government  (CIMG)  prepared 
this  report  under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
Wayne  E.  Thompson.  Earlier  development  of 
such  policy  statements  as  Modernising  Local 
Government  Modernizing  State  Govern- 
ment, Reshaping  Government  in  Metropoli- 
tan  Areas,  and  Making  Congress  More  Ef- 
fective built  a  solid  foundation  for  Inquiry 
into  crime  and  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  Research  and  Policy  Committee  ex- 
tends its  thanks  to  Wayne  E.  Thompson  and 
the  members  of  CIMG.  its  advisory  boards, 
and  the  many  other  eminent  authorities  who 
participated  in  this  project.  We  recognize 
as  well  the  research  and  drafting  contribu- 
tions of  Robert  F.  Steadman,  Director,  and 
Mary  E.  Baluss  of  the  CIMG  staff,  and  the 
editorial  as.sl.',t<ince  of  Jacob  Worenklein, 
CED's  Associate  Director  of  Information. 

We  express  our  gratitude  to  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund, 
the  Kellogg  Foundation,  and  other  founda- 
tions and  donors  for  their  generous  financial 
support. 

Philip  M.  Klutznick, 
Cochairman,     Research     and     Policy 
Committee. 

I      INTRODUCTION 

Prompt,  equitable,  and  effective  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  is  the  f:rst  responsibility  of 
a  civilized  society.  The  Constitution  recog- 
nizes this  fact  in  its  preamble:  "We,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  In  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  establish  Justice,  Insure 
domestic  tranquility  .  ."  Long  neglect  of 
this  priority  at  state  and  other  governmental 
levels  is  in  itself  a  major  source  of  lawless- 
ness, disorder,  and  alienation. 

Crime  running  rampant  is  certainly  not 
the  mark  of  a  healthy  society.  Large-scale 
criminal  activity,  whether  organized  or  spon- 
taneous, undermines  an  economy  based  upon 
opportunity  and  enterprise,  while  it  fosters 
a  sense  of  Injustice  among  the  poor  and  the 
minorities.  No  citizen  can  Justify  Indiffer- 
ence, least  of  all  members  of  the  business 
community  with  their  special  concern  for 
public  safety.  Complacency  will  prove  sui- 
cidal. 

Crimes  of  violence,  crimes  against  prop- 
erty, and  white  collar  crimes  have  reached 
intolerable  levels  Increases  have  been  ex- 
tremely high  In  recent  years,  and  they  con- 
tinue. Crime  statistics  are  incomplete  and 
are  not  very  reliable,  but  the  FBI's  Uniform 
Crime  Reports  show  a  doubling,  from  three 
million  In  1965  to  six  million  in  1971,  in  the 
seven  categories  of  serious  crime  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  FBI's  Crime  Index  i  mur- 
der, forcible  rape,  robbery,  aggravated  as- 
sault, burglary,  larceny  $50  and  over,  auto 
theft) ,'  Worse,  these  numbers  are  under- 
stated.- 

Events  of  the  past  decade  have  Intensified 
the  challenge  to  order  and  Justice.  Drug 
abuse  is  rising  rapidly,  terroristic  violence  is 
now  a  fact  of  life,  and  crime  syndicates  flour- 
ish More  and  more  .Americans  hesitate  to 
venture  upon  the  streets,  especially  at  night: 
they  feel  insecure  even  within  their  own 
homes.  Almost  two-thirds  of  all  women  and 
rearly  half  cf  all  men  say  they  were  "mere 
afraid  and  uneasy"  on  the  streets  in  1971 
than  in  1970.  Conditions  around  the  Capitol, 


'  See  Appendix  A  for  data  concerning  the 
increase  In  these  seven  categories  and  for 
estimates  of  arrests  In  all  crimes  and  offenses. 

^Only  murders  and  auto  thefts  are  well  re- 
ported. Research  surveys  reveal  that  barely 
two-thirds  of  all  robberies  are  reported;  half 
to  three-fourths  of  rapes,  assaults,  burglaries 
and  larcenies  remain  unknown  to  the  po- 
lice. Statistics  on  les.s  serious  crimes  are  even 
less  dependable,  but  the  FBI  estimates  ar- 
rests for  them  at  seven  million  annually 
(excluding  minor  traffic  offenses).  Moreover, 
actual  offenses  commiited  number  five  to  ten 
times  the  arrests  made  for  them. 
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the  White  House,  and  the  UN  headquarters 
have  embarrassed  the  nation.  Crime  has  long 
been  much  more  common  in  the  United 
States  than  in  other  industrlaliiied  countries, 
but  it  has  now  passed  the  limits  of  tolerance. 

Business  leadership  Ls  needed  as  never 
before  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  control  and 
reverse  present  trends.  The  special  Involve- 
ment of  business  Is  twofold.  Organized  crime 
exacts  an  annual  toll  of  billions  of  dollars 
In  truck  hijackings,  inventory  losses,  "dis- 
appearance" of  securities,  extortions,  and 
inroads  into  legitimate  enterprise.  Such  costs 
have  to  be  passed  on.  ultimately,  to  con- 
sumers and  investors,  as  are  the  rising  bur- 
dens of  shoplifting  and  internal  business 
thefts. 

But  the  chief  anxiety  is  not  with  these 
losses,  serious  though  they  are.  'Violence  and 
property  losses  have  reached  levels  that  de- 
stroy the  confidence  and  trust  upon  which 
American  social  and  er(.inomic  Institutions 
are  founded,  menacing  national  prosperity 
and  strength  We  believe  these  trends  can  be 
revers :d.  but  not  without  mounting  a  deter- 
mined, cooperative  effort  to  remove  grave 
defects  in  the  administration  of  criminal 
Justice  by  such  means  as  this  Committee 
advocates. 

The  object  of  this  statement  Is  to  examine 
the  administration  of  criminal  Justice  In  this 
country  and  to  propose  measures  urgently 
needed  to  correct  its  deficiencies.  We  view 
these  changes  as  Imperative  while  recogniz- 
ing the  Importance  of  other  approaches  to 
the  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency  and 
adult  criminal  conduct.  The  physical  and 
social  environment  has  deep  relevance  to 
human  behavior,  of  course,  but  only  brief 
reference  to  such  considerations  Is  within 
the  scope  of  this  statement  of  public  policy 
which  is  focused  on  the  legal  and  administra- 
tive aspects  of  criminal  justice. 

DEEPER    CAUSES    OF    CRIME 

Although  many  factors  associated  with 
high  crime  rates  have  been  identified,  un- 
certainties still  surround  the  cause  and 
effect  relationships  In  criminal  conduct.  It  Is 
clear,  however,  that  crime  as  a  total  prob- 
lem cannot  and  should  not  be  viewed  in 
Isolation  from  other  great  social  and  be- 
havioral dilemmas.  The  highest  crime  rates, 
five  to  ten  times  those  for  rural  areas,  are 
found  in  the  congested  centers  of  great  cities, 
in  association  with  a  long  list  of  other  social 
ills.  Housing  there  is  generally  substandard, 
often  unfit  for  habitation:  unemployment 
Is  endemic,  especially  among  the  young; 
health  and  sanitation  services  are  weak; 
many  of  the  public  schools  are  demoralized, 
with  heavy  dropout  rates;  and  deep  poverty 
Is  pervasive. 

Relatively  high  rates  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency have  occurred  consistently  over  a 
long  period  of  time  in  central  city  slum 
areas,  regardless  of  their  racial  and  ethnic 
constituencies.  Delinquent  behavior  is  often 
considered  "normal  "  and  .socially  acceptable 
there,  while  nondellnquent  behavior  may 
seem  abnormal.  Many  parents  strive  to  over- 
come these  Infiuences,  but  family  and  social 
sanctions  are  ineffective  against  peer-group 
support  for  unlawful  conduct.  Spontaneous 
criminality  and  easy  recruitment  by  orga- 
nized  syndicates   frequently   result. 

Nationwide,  over  half  of  all  those  arrested 
for  the  seven  Index  crimes  are  under  19 
years  of  age;  one-fifth  are  14  or  younger. 
About  one-sixth  of  all  males  aged  12  to  17 
are  arrested  for  some  crime  ( In  addition  to 
minor  traffic  offenses)  every  year;  over  the 
next  six  years  there  will  be  an  average  of  one 
such  arrest  for  each  member  of  this  group. 
Rapid  recent  growth  In  the  15-24  age  bracket 
(47  per  cent  in  the  1960s  and  continuing  in 
the  1970s)  explains  perhaps  one-fourth  of 
the  recent  crime  increases,  in  view  of  a  dis- 
proportionate Involvement  by  this  group  in 
most  kinds  of  offenses.  Half  of  those  arrested 
for  the  four  violent  crimes  mentioned,  and 
one-third  of  those  arrested  for  the  three 
crimes   against   property,    are    blacks.   Black 


victimization  rates  are  also  extremely  high, 
esp>eclally  In  the  ghettos. 

Without  making  more  specific  recom- 
mendations, we  do  support  immediate  inten- 
sification and  expansion  of  scientific  in- 
quiries into  these  social  and  behavioral  as- 
pects of  criminal  conduct.  The  findings 
should  be  actively  tested,  without  hindering 
or  delaying  the  actions  needed  to  achieve 
prompt,  effective,  and  equitable  administra- 
tion of  criminal  Justice.  Meanwhile,  exten- 
sive and  concrete  recommendations  for  major 
changes  made  by  this  Committee  within 
the  last  few  years  In  the  fields  of  urban 
education,  employment,  and  welfare  should 
also  be  Implemented — for  reasons  quite 
apart  from  our  belief  that  they  would  amelio- 
rate conditions  that  help  breed  delinquency 
and  crime.'' 

It  must  be  recognized  that  two  Important 
developments  of  recent  years  are  beyond  the 
customary  bounds  of  criminological  research. 
One  Is  social  alienation  and  rejection  ol 
"establishment  "  values  on  the  part  of  a  sig- 
nificant segment  of  the  nation's  well-edu- 
cated youth.  In  some  cases  this  has  been 
carried  to  revolutionary  extremes;  It  has  also 
found  expression  in  approval  of  theft,  van- 
dalism, and  drug  abuse  as  acceptable  means 
to  assault  or  reject  the  existing  social  struc- 
ture. Moreover,  militancy  within  minority 
groups  has  grown,  notably  but  not  exclu- 
sively among  blacks.  The  frequency  of  vio- 
lent confrontation  between  alienated  groups 
and  tne  police  has  risen;  the  Intensity  of 
reciprocal  animosities  is  all  too  evident 

Much  bitterness  and  disaffection  stem  from 
the  widespread  conviction  that  American 
criminal  codes  and  their  administration  are 
unfair.  Inequitable,  and — in  a  word — unjust. 
The  sense  of  justice  is  a  basic  human  need. 
Any  society  rests  upon  insecure  foundations 
if  it  contains  major  elements  that  believe 
its  laws  and  the  manner  of  their  administra- 
tion are  unjust.  Yet,  Injustice  does  exist: 
there  Is  discriminatory  enforcement  of  un- 
popular laws,  police  corruption,  inordinate 
court   delay,   and   brutality   In   the   prisons. 

DEFECTIVE    INSTTTUTIONS 

A  reluctance  to  face  the  facts  has  worsened 
matters.  Reaction  has  been  slow  and  weak 
at  every  governmental  level,  most  of  all  in 
the  50  states  which  have  primary  responsibil- 
ity. Criminal  codes  are  badly  out-of-date: 
enforcement  is  fragmented:  prosecutors  make 
improper  use  of  plea  bargaining:  court  con- 
gestion degrades  the  judicial  process;  and 
prisons  are  schools  for  crime.  High  officials 
too  often  seem  oblivious  to  signs  of  wide- 
spread, deep-seated  official  corruption. 

Every  aspect  of  the  "non-system"  of  crim- 
inal Justice  is  m  dire  need  of  modernization; 
piecemeal  tinkering  will  not  help  much. 
More  arrests  create  complications  where  Jails 
are  overcrowded  and  courts  are  clogged  with 
long-standing  unsettled  cases  More  Judges 
and  prosecuting  attorneys  avail  little  while 
correctional  institutions  have  no  room  for 
those  convicted  and  sentenced.  Doubling  the 
number  of  prison  cells  of  the  kind  now  In  use 
is  a  dubious  expedient  when  two-thirds  of 
those  released  return  within  a  few  months, 
convicted  of  new  crimes. 

A  total,  all-embracing  "systems"  overhaul 
of  the  present   "nonsystem"  of  criminal  Jus- 


'See  the  CED  Research  and  Policy  Com- 
mittee's Statements  on  National  Policy:  In- 
novation in  Education  (July  1968);  Im- 
proving the  Publi?  Welfare  System  (April 
1970);  Training  and  Jobs  for  the  Urban  Poor 
(July  1970);  £ducafi07i  for  the  Urban  Dis- 
advantaged (March  1971);  Social  Responsi- 
bilities of  Business  Corporations  (June  1971) . 
See  also  CED  Supplementan."  Papers:  Func- 
tional Education  for  Disadvantaged  Youth 
(March  1971):  Resources  for  Urban  Schools 
(May  1971):  and  The  Conditions  for  Educa- 
tiorial  Equality  (July  1971).  Policy  state- 
ments concerning  housing  needs  and  health 
care  are  currently  under  consideration. 


tice  is  an  absolute  necessity,  A  'systems  ap- 
proach" as  outlined  in  chapter  8  calls  for 
clarification  of  objectives,  and  for  develop- 
ment of  a  complete  design  Involving  every 
interrelated  variable  affecting  the  Intended 
outcomes.  Sweeping  reforms  can  be  en;. -ted 
and  put  into  effect,  but  only  with  a  full  pub- 
lic commitment  to  basic  changes. 

The  nation  has  been  well  advised  of  its 
needs.  A  series  of  Presidential  Commissions 
composed  of  distinguished  and  knowledge- 
able citizens  has  studied  these  problems. 
analyzed  and  reported  upon  them  at  length.' 
rheir  recommendations  over  a  period  of  40 
years  display  a  remarkable  degree  of  con- 
sistency I  .d  similarity.  But  beginning  with 
the  renowned  Wlckersham  Commission 
(1929-1931)  few  of  these  recommendations 
have  been  adopted — even  in  part — although 
repeated,  reinforced,  and  expanded  In  the 
past  decade  by  thoroughly  competent  groups 
that  have  explored  every  aspect  of  criminal 
administration.  A  suitable  agenda  for  action 
has  thus  been  available  for  40  years.  Most  of 
the  detailed  propo-sals  made  In  this  statement 
conform  in  summary  fashion  with  these  prior 
studies,  although  we  also  urge  new  govern- 
niental  changes  and  courses  of  action  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  results.  It  is  now  time  to 
take  effective  action. 

One  major  obstacle  to  broad  national  re- 
form lies  in  the  complex  nature  of  American 
federalism  as  It  relates  to  crime  and  Justice, 
making  evasion  of  responsibility  easy.^  Citi- 
zens who  desire  better  protection  for  persons 
and  property  become  confused  over  which 
level  of  government  or  which  agencies  are 
primarily  at  fault.  Wherever  they  turn,  they 
find  a  resistance  to  change  traditional  in 
both  bureaucratic  and  political  circles.  The 
result  is  continuing  deterioration — a  trend 
that  must  be  reversed,  promptly  and  deci- 
sively, to  secure  a  viable  society. 

The  mam  constitutional  responsibility  for 
crime  prevention  and  control  rests  upon  the 
states,  an  assignment  they  have  botched. 
They  have  failed  to  keep  their  criminal 
codes  up-to-date,  and  they  have  turned 
responsibility  for  enforcement  over  to  a 
welter  of  overlapping  counties,  municipali- 
ties, townships,  and  special  districts.  Despite 
the  obvious  and  urgent  need,  the  states 
have  neither  straightened  out  their  tangled 
and  ineffective  patterns  of  local  government 
nor  assumed  direct  responsibility  for  law 
enforcement. 

State  police  are  few  in  number  and  limited 
In   jurisdiction.   Most   prosecutions   are   en- 


'  For  a  comparison  of  recommendations 
made  by  four  commissions,  S'-*  forthcoming 
CED  Siipplementary  Paper,  Better  Manage- 
ment of  the  Criminal  Jiistice  System  (1972). 
A  chapter  by  Mary  S.  Baluss  compares  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  police,  the  courts, 
and  corrections  made  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Law  Observance  and  Enforcement 
I  Wlckersham  Commission).  1931:  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforceme  ".  and 
Administration  of  Justice  (Katzenbach  Com- 
mission), 1967;  the  Nation  .1  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  (Kerner  Commis- 
sion) ,  1968:  and  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence 
(Eisenhower  Commission).  1969.  In  addition 
to  the  reports  by  these  four  Commissions,  see 
also  the  reports  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime 
1 1961 ) .  the  Attorney  General's  Committee  on 
Poverty  and  the  Administration  of  Federal 
Criminal  Justice  ( 1963) .  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
11966).  the  National  Commission  on  the  Re- 
form of  Federal  Criminal  Laws  (1971).  the 
.Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  (State-Local  Relations  in  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  System.  1971) ,  and  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

»  See  Appendix  B  for  a  detailed,  functional 
breakdown  by  governmental  levels  for  the 
several  aspects  of  criminal   Justice, 
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trusted  to  county  officials;  only  three  states 
have  taken  over  this  function.  Court  systems 
arc  supported  In  part  by  the  states  and  In 
larger  part  by  counties  and  other  local  units, 
do'*n  to  magistrate  courts  and  rural  Justices 
of  the  peace.  Imprisonment  for  major 
orrenses  is  mainly  a  state  function,  but  local 
ui.its  provide  Jails  and  probation  officers. 
The  sanctions  of  the  state  criminal  codes  are 
applied,  therefore,  without  consistency,  uni- 
formity, or  effect l.enesa. 

The  criminal  Justice  apparatus  of  the  na- 
tional government  Is  superior  to  that  of  the 
average  state  on  most  counts.  Its  share  of  the 
total  burden  has  always  been  minor,  how- 
ever, although  the  list  of  federal  crimes  has 
lengthened  greatly  In  recent  years.  The 
national  Judiciary  Is  superior  In  the  quality 
of  its  bench,  in  lis  unity  and  central  man- 
agement, in  Its  procedures  and  sentencing 
arrangements.  The  United  States  Attorneys, 
while  not  wholly  free  from  partisan  politics, 
are  subject  to  a  degree  of  central  supervision 
and  are  better  qualified  than  most  of  the 
3.000  elective  and  autonomous  county  prose- 
cutors. While  imperfect,  the  federal  prison 
system  is  relatively  enlightened  and  well- 
managed.  In  a  similar  sense  the  several  fed- 
eral police  forces  are  comparatively  well- 
quaUfled,  well-trained,  ar.d  well-led. 

In  1968  the  national  government  initiated 
a  new  approach,  providing  grants-ln-r.ld  to 
strengthen  state  and  local  administrative 
operations.  Unfortunately,  this  legislation 
was  defective  and  Its  execution  half-hearted. 
The  hard  fact  Is  that  the  combined  efforts 
of  all  levels  of  government  have  failed  to 
prevent  rising  tides  of  crime.  In  other  words, 
the  "federal  system"  as  It  presently  func- 
tions In  the  field  of  criminal  Justice  is  Inef- 
fective; It  has  broken  down. 

There  is  a  dilemma  here.  Past  experience 
indicates  that  few  if  any  of  the  50  states 
will,  either  on  their  own  behalf  or  through 
their  local  units,  take  the  wide  range  of 
measures  needed  to  meet  the  present  crisis. 
Yet  the  constitutional  power  to  make  essen- 
tial changes  resides  almost  entirely  in  the 
states;  neither  national  nor  local  govern- 
ments have  legal  authority  to  act  Independ- 
ently of  them.  New  means  of  national  policy 
formulation,  bolstered  by  incentives  powerful 
enough  to  energize  the  states,  must  therefore 
be  established  before  substantial  progress  can 
be  made. 

THE    RATIONAL    SOLtTrlON 

After  examining  many  alternatives,  we 
have  concluded  that  by  far  the  best  solu- 
tion lies  In  creation  of  a  new  and  Independ- 
ent national  agency — a  permanent  Federal 
Authority  To  Ensure  Justice — funded  to 
contribute  half  of  all  state  and  local  costs 
for  police,  prosecution,  Judicial,  and  cor- 
rectional agencies  meeting  basic  standards  to 
be  set  by  this  Authority.'  The  Authority 
would  encourage  each  state  to  establish  a 
unified  state  department  of  justice  to  tie 
together  and  provide  effective  management 
of  functions  now  performed  by  separate  state 
agencies  and  by  fragmented,  weakly  orga- 
nized local  units  of  government.  Justification 
for  this  major  recommendation  Is  set  forth 
In  the  final  chapter  of  this  statement. 

There  is  nothing  novel  about  conditional 
grants-in-aid:  Congressional  appropriations 
for  such  purposes  approach  $40  billion,  in- 
cluding relatively  small  sums  for  law  en- 
forcement. Three  elements  In  our  proposal 
are  new,  however:  the  scale  of  available  fund- 
ing: Insistence  tipon  high  standards  in  the 
administration  of  criminal  Justice:  and  in- 
dependence for  the  managing  Authority, 
elevating  its  status  over  the  complex  of 
existing  federal  agencies  and  above  all  state 
and  local  instrumentalities.  Only  In  this 
fashion  can  crucial  weaknesses  be  overcome: 
only  by  this  means  will  a  coherent  and  com- 


•See    Memorandum    by    Mr.    Hirman    L. 
Weiss,  page  75. 


prehenslve  systems  approach  to  the  nation- 
wide problems  of  crime  and  Injustice  be 
possible. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  potential  Impact 
upon  the  U.S.  Treastiry.  If  these  financial 
arrangements  had  been  In  effect  in  1971,  with 
all  elements  of  the  criminal  Justice  system 
as  they  then  were,  the  added  federal  burden 
wouJd  have  been  about  $5  billion.  On  the 
other  hand,  state-local  expenditures  would 
have  been  lowered  by  that  amount,  thus 
reducing  pressures  on  property  and  sales 
taxes.  Some  of  the  Improvements  urged  In 
this  statement  for  future  years  Involve  In- 
creased costs,  at  least  in  the  short  run.  Under 
present  financial  arrangements,  the  main 
part  of  these  Increases  would  be  borne  at 
state-local  levels;  under  our  plan  the  na- 
tional government  would  share  equally  In 
them. 

The  basic  problem  Is  not  financial;  the 
cost  of  a  model  system  of  criminal  Justice  Is 
easily  within  the  means  of  the  American 
people.  It  would  cost  much  less  than  the 
present  burden  of  crime — estimated  at  $16 
billion  yearly  for  the  crimes  against  business 
alone,  and  several  times  that  stun  over-all. 
Public  expendlttures  for  criminal  Justice  are 
now  rising  after  a  long  period  of  deprivation, 
but  they  were  only  $7.3  billion  In  fiscal  1969; 
private  expenditures  for  Insurance  and  pro- 
tective measures  are  estimated  to  have  been 
S2.7  billion.  Thus,  the  combined  public  and 
private  total  was  about  $10  billion,  or 
roughly  one  per  cent  of  the  gross  national 
product  (GNP).  Comparable  nationwide  out- 
lays were  six  or  seven  times  that  great  for 
health  services  ($67.2  billion)  and  for  educa- 
tion ($60.5  billion) . 

This  nation  can  bear  the  costs  essential 
to  assure  criminal  justice  far  better  than 
it  can  afford  the  consequences  of  maladmin- 
istration and  injustice.  Additional  resources 
will  be  needed  to  carry  out  some  of  our 
recommendations,  although  it  would  be  er- 
roneous to  assume  that  money  alone  will 
overcome  these  problems.  Money  wasted  or 
misdirected  could  compound  the  difficulties. 
Hence,  our  specific  proposals  concerning  the 
courts,  prosecution,  police,  corrections,  and 
the  criminal  codes  are  Intended  to  obtain  the 
most  effective  use  of  allocated  funds.  Most 
citizens  want  a  sound  solution  and  are  quite 
willing  to  pay  whatever  It  may  cost.  They 
lack  a  full  understanding,  however,  of  the 
changes  that  are  most  necessary. 

The  two  deep-seated  sources  of  current 
crisis  conditions  are  clear  enough;  absence 
of  any  coherent  over-all  design,  resulting 
from  confusion  of  powers  and  responsibili- 
ties among  the  several  federal  levels  of  gov- 
ernment; and  weak.  Ineffective  management 
of  agencies  at  all  levels.  We  believe  that 
adoption  of  our  proposal  for  a  Federal  Au- 
thority To  Ensure  Justice — properly  man- 
aged, staffed,  and  funded — would  lead  this 
country  toward  reversal  of  the  disastrous 
trends  of  recent  years.  The  states,  through 
unified  departments  of  Justice  and  other 
means  proposed  In  this  statement,  would  be 
encouraged  to  meet  high  standards  In  ful- 
fillment of  their  constitutional  obligations. 

An  orderly  and  Just  society  is  not  an  easy 
goal,  nor  is  it  Impossible  of  attainment.  It 
Is  a  goal  that  must  be  achieved,  and  soon, 
to  restore  the  faith  of  Americans  in  their 
most  basic  Institutions.  Means  suited  to 
these  ends  are  at  hand:  adoption  depends 
only  upon  better  public  understanding,  and 
upon  determined  support  from  the  great  ma- 
jority of  citizens  and  opinion  leaders. 

2.    VrrALETNG    THE    COURTS 

The  courts  are  the  key  to  order  with  Jus- 
tice; weakness  there  undermines  the  legiti- 
macy of  a  democratic  society.  In  simplest 
terms,  the  objective  of  any  court  system 
should  be  to  assure  prompt  and  even-handed 
dispensation  of  civil  and  criminal  Justice 
within  the  framework  of  the  laws.  American 


courts  have  another  distinctive  obligation — 
to  see  that  the  laws  and  the  manner  of  their 
administration  fall  within  the  boundaries 
set  by  national  and  state  constitutions. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  recalled  the  warning  by 
Dean  Pound  In  1906  that  the  work  of  the 
courts  in  the  twentieth  century  could  not 
be  carried  on  with  the  methods  and  ma- 
chinery of  the  nineteenth  century.  Yet  not 
many  changes  have  been  made.  Antiquated, 
rigid  procedures  encourase  delay.  Modern 
techniques  are  seldom  used  in  managing 
court  operations,  although  systems  planning 
could  be  readily  applied. 

Immediate  elimination  of  delay  has  first 
priority  among  the  several  major  changes 
needed.  Article  VI  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  pro- 
vides that  "In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the 
accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy 
and  public  trial  .  .  ."  This  basic  principle, 
that  Justice  delayed  is  Justice  denied,  con- 
forms with  the  'axiom  that  both  celerity 
and  certainty  are  essential  to  give  punish- 
ment strong  deterrent  eSTect.  Some  courts 
hold  this  view  so  firmly  that  they  have  begun 
to  release  prisoners  held  for  unreasonable 
periods  without  opportunity  for  trial. 

Congestion  of  court  calendars,  particularly 
in  the  larger  cities,  is  at  unacceptable  levels 
nearly  everywhere.  Civil  cases  proliferate  be- 
cause of  the  Increasing  complexity  of  mod- 
ern life — exemplified  by  urbanization,  the 
use  of  motor  vehicles,  and  the  growth  of 
corporate  enterprise.  But  the  criminal  case- 
load also  doubled  in  the  1960's.  Moreover, 
certain  otherwise  commendable  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  such  as  those  assuring  legal 
cotuisei  for  defendants  at  all  stages,  have 
slowed  court  processes.  The  practice  of  crim- 
inal law  is  financially  unattractive:  the  scar- 
city of  lawyers  available  both  for  defense  and 
prosecution  forces  repeated  postponements. 
The  combined  criminal  case  backlog  in  the 
89  federal  district  courts  rose  18  percent  m 
fiscal  1970.  and  was  172  percent  higher  than 
In  1960.  In  11  districts,  over  one-third  of  the 
cases  had  been  pending  for  a  year  or  more. 
Yet,  the  number  of  federal  criminal  cases  is 
minor  compared  with  those  brought  before 
state  and  local  courts — where  much  longer 
delays  are  encountered. 

Court  congestion  can  be  relieved  in  two 
ways — through  better  management  of  case 
schedules,  and  by  creation  of  additional 
Judgeships.  Both  can  and  should  be  under- 
taken concurrently.  Better  management, 
which  should  be  the  first  objective,  has  pro- 
duced a  58  percent  reduction  in  backlogs  In 
the  New  York  City  Criminal  Court,  without 
any  addition  of  money  or  staff,  through  adop- 
tion of  recommendations  made  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Council  of  New  York 
City — a  group  of  concerned  business  leaders. 
After  all  possibilities  for  more  efficiency  have 
been  exhausted,  however,  there  are  many 
casBS  where  more  judges  and  additional  sup- 
porting personnel  are  e.-sential;  rising  civil 
caseloads  serve  to  reinforce  the  point.  Effec- 
tive action  in  both  spheres  land  in  revision 
of  criminal  cod3s  to  shorten  the  list  of  crim- 
inal offenses)  must  depend  upon  changing 
attitudes  within  the  judiciaries,  determined 
executive  leadership,  and  prompt  legislative 
response  to  calls  for  funds  a?  well  as  for 
statutory  and  constitutional  revisions. 

The  state  legislatures  have  been  slow  to 
provide  the  additional  judgeships,  support- 
ing staffs,  and  adjunct  facilities  needed:  they 
have  done  little  to  encourage  better  manage- 
ment. Judges  are  often  hesitant  in  their  re- 
quests for  legislative  action.  Amounts  spent 
are  relatively  low;  in  1969  total  expenditures 
for  all  courts — federal,  state,  and  local — were 
barely  one  billion  dollars.  This  total  is  rising, 
but  Is  still  small  compared  with  financial 
and  social  losses  resulting  from  an  over- 
burdened judiciary  It  is  not  sound  public 
policy  to  scrimp  on  the  courts. 

Enough  federal  and  state  judgeships  must 
be   created   and   filled   to   permit   immediate 
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trial  of  all  felony  cases  and  to  eliminate  time 
pressures  that  force  plea  bargains.' 

When  the  issue  is  in  doubt,  the  decision 
should  be  to  enlarge  the  bench,  since  grow- 
ing populations  and  civil  caseloads  will  soon 
Justify  additions.  Every  Judiciary  should  be 
adequately  funded,  with  appropriate  salaries 
and  tenure  for  necessary  staffs  as  well  as  for 
judges,  and  with  essential  equipment  pro- 
vided. All  Judges  should  serve  full-time  and, 
at  the  very  least,  be  qualified  by  license  to 
practice  law. 

The  courts  suffer  from  serious  deficiencies 
other  than  those  directly  related  to  conges- 
tion. Political  considerations  are  often  a  ma- 
jor barrier  to  creation  of  necessary  additional 
Judgeships  at  all  levels.  On  the  frequent 
occasions  when  a  chief  executive  and  the 
legislative  body  are  of  different  political 
parties  or  otherwise  at  odds,  an  executive  re- 
quest for  additions  is  likely  to  be  held  hos- 
tage in  bargaining  on  the  prospective  ap- 
pointments or  on  other  unrelated  issues.  An 
atmosphere  of  spoils  then  surrounds  the  new 
Judgeships. 

Partisan  politics  infiuences,  and  often  con- 
trols, the  selection  of  judges  at  local,  state, 
and  national  levels — a  fact  which  may  be 
explained,  but  not  Justified,  as  a  holdover 
from  the  Jacksonian  period  in  American 
politics.  In  17  of  the  50  highest  state  courts 
the  justices  are  elected  on  partisan  ballots 
and  in  12  others  on  nonpartisan  ballots. 
Most  other  state  and  local  judges  are  also 
elected  by  partisan  ballot.  Party  nominations 
are  otjtained  and  campaigns  financed  in 
wavs  that  tend  to  discredit  both  the  bar  and 
the  judiciary.  There  is  convincing  evidence 
that  Judgeships  have  been  bought  through 
large  campaign  or  other  contributions,  espe- 
ciallv  in  major  cities.' 

Partisan  politics  has  no  legitimate  role  In 
the  selection  of  judges.  Emphasis  on  merit 
makes  executive  appointment  of  Judges,  un- 
der procedures  designed  to  secure  high 
quality  and  to  minimize  partisanship,  great- 
Iv  preferable  to  election. 
"  Newer  state  constitutions  give  governors  a 
larger  role  in  selection  of  judges,  sometimes 
in  collaboration  with  nominating  commis- 
sions or  subject  to  subsequent  ratification  at 
the  polls.  There  is  progress  toward  insistence 
upon  higher  qualifications  for  state  and  local 
Judges,  but  it  has  been  slow  and  sporadic. 
Although  the  federal  Judiciary  is  appointive, 
with  life  tenure  and  suitable  compensation, 
almost  all  appointees  are  members  of  the 
President's  political  party  and  subject  to 
various  partisan  clearances.  Executive  ap- 
pointments always  involve  political  consid- 
erations since  credit  or  blame  will  result,  but 
the  political  process  functions  at  both  high 
and  low  levels:  Judicial  selections  should  be 
on  the  highest  of  planes. 

This  Committee  examined  the  problems  of 
state-local  courts  five  years  ago.=  We  pro- 
posed measures  to  overcome  grave  deficien- 
cies: the  multiplicity  of  trial  courts  at  state, 
county,  city,  and  township  levels:  the  lack  of 
coherent  centralized  administrative  manage- 
ment; the  absence  of  adequate  financial  sup- 
port; the  weak  arrangements  for  removal  of 
unqualified  or  Incapacitated  judges;  and 
failure  to  condition  federal  aid  upon  major 
structural  revisions.  In  the  past  five  years 
progress  has  been  made  In  seme  states  in  ju- 
dicial compensation  and  in  selection  or  re- 
moval procedures:  stronger  central  manage- 
ment and  partial  unifications  are  found  in  a 
few  cases.  But  no  state  has  completely  over- 
hauled its  judiciary,  although  crime  rates 
have  escalated  everywhere. 


•See  Memorandum  by  Mr.  Alexander  L. 
Stott,  page  76. 

•  See  Martin  and  Susan  Tolchln,  To  the 
Victor  (New  Y'ork :  Random  House.  1971). 

■  Moderni3ing  State  Government,  A  State- 
ment on  National  Policy  by  the  Research  and 
Policy  Committee,  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  (July  1967  i. 


Our  earlier  recommendations  appear  to  be 
strongly  supported  by  those  best  informed 
about  the  condition  of  the  American  Judi- 
ciary, and  especially  by  those  who  have  given 
careful  consideration  to  measures  that  would 
minimize  the  worst  diSicultles.  The  new  Na- 
tional Center  for  State  Courts  may  well  en- 
courage reforms.  The  work  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  of  several  state  bar  as- 
sociations, deserves  special  commendation. 
Each  of  the  50  states  should  consolidate 
all  state  and  local  courts  Into  a  single  Judi- 
cial branch  and  assume  full  responsibility  for 
Its  financial  support. 

The  opposite  arrangement  now  predomi- 
nates, with  local  units  compelled  to  contrib- 
ute to  support  of  lower  state  courts  while 
carrying  all  costs  of  local  courts.  In  fiscal 
1969,  local  governments  spent  $660  million 
on  courts,  the  50  states  only  $236  million. 
Since  the  laws  being  enforced  are  almost  ex- 
clusively those  of  the  states,  the  only  logical 
exception  to  total  unification  at  state  ex- 
pense would  be  to  allow  local  courts  or  quasi- 
judicial  agencies  to  handle  minor  traffic 
violations  and  enforcement  of  other  local 
ordinances. 

Within  the  consolidated  system,  court 
specialization  for  sensitive  and  expeditious 
handling  of  distinct  types  of  cases  could  and 
should  be  encouraged;  the  new  District  of 
Columbia  court  for  family  affairs  and  Chi- 
cago's successful  traffic  court  are  two  appro- 
priate examples.  Assignment  of  cases  to 
Judges  should  be  beyond  the  influence  of  liti- 
gant attorneys,  of  course,  and  the  same  judge 
should  carry  each  case  through  from  begin- 
ning to  conclusion. 

Central  administrative  authority  over  each 
judiciary  should  be  placed  In  the  hands  of 
its  chief  Justice,  advised  by  a  judicial  council 
and  acting  through  a  court  administrator  di- 
rectly responsible  to  him. 

He  should  have  power  to  assign  Judges  from 
one  area  or  court  subdivision  to  another  and 
should  take  the  lead  in  improvement  of  court 
procedures  and  practices.  W'lth  the  advice  of 
a  judicial  council,  he  should  be  empov,ered 
to  establish  regulations  requiring  reasonable 
uniformity  In  the  exercise  of  such  Judicial 
duties  as  sentencing. 

The  states  should  also  adopt  means  addi- 
tional to  the  impeachment  process  for  re- 
moval of  any  Judge  not  qualified  for  further 
service  for  physical,  mental  or  other  reasons.* 
The  Impeachment  process  was  intended  to 
protect  the  independence  of  the  judiciary 
against  abuse  of  executive  power,  but  experi- 
ence at  state-local  levels  reveals  the  need  for 
disqttallfication  procedures  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems other  than  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors—senUity,  alcoholism,  permanent 
physical  disability,  and  chronic  absenteeism 
California's  Commission  on  Judicial  Quali- 
fications was  estaolished  in  1960  to  deal  with 
such  cases — usually  through  perstiasiou — and 
it  has  been  copied  In  several  other  states. 

Statistical  information  on  state  and  local 
court  operations  Is  generally  Inadequate. 
Neither  the  public  nor  the  state  legislatures 
have  the  knowledge  necessary  to  form  reliable 
Judgments  on  performance  or  the  need  for 
reforms.  Tlie  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  has 
recently  undertaken  a  survey  of  court  struc- 
tures. Jurisdiction,  and  personnel  In  the  200 
largest  counties.  This  is  a  beginning:  but  an- 
nual collection  and  compilation  of  uniform 
and  universal  data  on  backlogs,  case  disposi- 
tions, and  other  matters  Is  an  obvious  neces- 
sity. 

Federal  legislation  should  direct  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  to  collect  appropriate  data  from  all 
state  and  local  courts.' 

The  key  to  effective  action  in  all  these  areas 
is  financial  assistance;  there  Is  scant  hope 
for  speedy  progress  without  this  incentive. 


•See  Memoranda  by  Mr.  Alexander  L.  Stott, 

page  76. 


Federal  aid  for  state-local  co\irt  systema 
should  be  conditioned  upon  acceptance  and 
installation  of  the  major  reforms  advocated 
In  this  chapter. 

3.    STBENGIHENING    COUNSEL    IN    CRIMINAL 
PROCEEDINGS 

This  country  accepts  the  principle  that  ad- 
versary proceedings  are  most  likely  to  secure 
Justice.  Hence,  there  is  concern  for  the  qual- 
ity of  both  prosecution  and  defense.  Those 
accused  have  the  right  to  legal  counsel — at 
public  expense  for  Indigents — from  arrest 
through  every  stage  of  those  proceedings,  but 
that  right  will  be  fully  effective  only  when 
the  scarcity  of  qualified  defense  couixsel  Is 
overcome  through  better  compensation,  ju- 
dicial insistence,  and  other  determined  ef- 
forts. Unjust  treatment  will  then  be  less 
likely.  But  comparable  measures  to  elevate 
the  quality  of  prosecution  are  also  needed 
and  depend  ujxjn  state  and  county  actions 
that  have  not  yet  been  taken. 

The  prosecutor  has  great  discretion;  the 
proper  exercise  of  that  discretion  Is  essential 
to  the  ends  of  Justice.  Yet  the  experienced, 
nonjjolltical  prosecutor  is  a  rarity.  Most  often 
he  is  a  locally  elected  official  whose  methods 
and  philosophy  are  subject  to  little  control 
or  guidance — often  varying  drastically  from 
those  of  other  prosecutors  exercising  the 
same  responsibilities  under  identical  laws. 

The  burden  of  prosecution  has  grown  to 
huge  dimensions.  There  were  over  1,500,000 
arrests  in  1970  for  the  seven  Index  crimes. 
The  estimate  for  other  arrests  in  addition  to 
minor  traffic  offenses  exceeded  6.500.000 — in- 
cluding over  400,000  for  drug  violations  and 
half  a  million  for  drunken  driving.  Charges 
are  dropp>ed  in  many  of  these  cases,  and  one- 
ihlrd  of  the  remainder  are  referred  to  juve- 
nile courts.  Still,  the  residual  caseloads  are 
unmanageable,  often  overwhelming. 

Confronted  with  staggering  caseloads, 
weak  prosecuting  units  have  been  forced  into 
an  indefensible  solution  for  their  problems. 
A  census  found  56.000  arraigned  persons  held 
In  local  Jails  awaiting  trial  in  1969  and  27.000 
not  yet  arraigned.  Additional  tens  of  thou- 
sands were  out  on  bail.  If  all  of  these  de- 
fendants were  to  Insist  upon  formal  trial, 
particularly  trial  by  Jury,  the  whole  judicial 
system — encumbered  by  overloaded  dockets 
and  limited  by  court  capacity — might  well 
collapse.  Hence,  when  there  is  much  doubt  of 
conviction,  charges  are  often  dropped.  Even 
when  there  Is  strong  evidence  available, 
prosecutors  commonly  seek  to  "come  into 
agreement"  with  defense  counsel  on  a  guilty 
plea  by  the  defendant,  usually  for  a  lesser 
offense. 

Pretrial  discussions  between  prosecutor 
and  defense  counsel  may  be  useful,  particu- 
larly when  youthful  or  first  offenders  are  be- 
fore the  bar  of  justice,  but  plea  bargaining 
undertaken  merely  to  mitigate  intolerable 
congestion  of  court  dockets  is  a  travesty  on 
Justice.  Police  and  prosecutors  should  draft 
charges  with  care  In  the  first  Instance,  and 
when  the  evidence  supports  only  a  lesser 
charge,  the  change  should  be  made  without 
pressure  upon  the  defendant  to  offer  a  guilty 
plea.  Tlie  guilty  ought  not  to  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  congestion  and  the  iuuoceut 
should  be  assured  of  a  fair  trial.  Agreements 
between  prosecution  and  defense  counsel 
should  be  subjected  to  Intensive  Judicial 
scrutiny,  and  overturned  when  there  Is  doubt 
that  Justice  Is  well  served. 

Improper  plea  bargaining  Is  often  viewed 
as  the  only  escape  when  the  prosecution  Is 
starved  for  funds.  State  and  local  expendi- 
tures for  this  vital  function  in  fiscal  1969 
were  mlniscule  in  relation  to  caselouds,  less 
than  IS40  for  the  average  arrest.  This  com- 
pares with  over  $2,000  for  the  average  crim- 
inal case  commenced  In  the  federal  district 
courts  that  year.  More  was  spent  for  indigent 
defence  In  the  35.000  federal  cases  than  by 
all  the  states  and  local  governments  in  deal- 
ing with  their  millions  of  arrests — $39.8  mil- 
lion vs.  $37.9  million. 
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Prosecution  Is  a  top-level  governmenta! 
fimrtlon.  It  should  not  be  subjected  to 
control  or  starvation  by  the  counties — which 
with  a  few  exception^  are  the  most  machine- 
ridden  and  poorlv  managed  of  local  gov- 
ernments. Three- fourths  of  the  counties  are 
too  small  and  too  weak  In  resources  to  main- 
tain a  si'ltable  prosecuting  staff.  Some  have 
difficulty  finding  an  attorney  willing  to  run 
for  election.  Compensation  Is  alm.ost  every- 
where below  levels  attractive  to  qualified 
attorneys — either  for  elective  posts  or  sup- 
porting staffs.  Most  elective  prosecutors  and 
many  staff  members  serve  only  part-time 
(83  per  cent  of  1,000  responding  to  a  1965 
survevi,  which  leads  to  conflicts  of  interest 
and  relative  negle.n  of  public  duties 

Only  three  states  (Alaska.  Delaware,  and 
Rhode  Island  I  have  state  prosecution  sys- 
tems: two  others  rConne"ticut  and  New- 
Jersey  i  have  state-appointed  local  prosecu- 
tors All  others  eleot  prosecutors  on  a  cotin- 
ty  or  district  basis,  or  both.  In  urban  areas 
where  mvinicipal  officers  have  some  share 
m  prosecution,  further  fragmentation  re- 
sults. State  attorneys  general  seldom  exer- 
cise more  than  sporadic  supervision,  even 
where  they  have  constitutional  authority  to 
do  so 

Prosecutors  chosen  bv  partisan  ballot  are 
usually  nominated  by  and  beholden  to  their 
partv  organizations.  Many  hope  for  political 
advancement  and  select  staff  members  with 
partisan  considerations  In  mmd.  The  usual 
term  of  office  Is  four  years.  In  some  states 
only  two.  Turnover  of  youthful  and  inex- 
perienced aides  is  high,  especially  among 
the  most  able  There  are  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  well-managed  offices  led  by  elect- 
ed prosecutors  of  distinction,  but  they  are 
rare 

Pr.rrisan  politics  also  intr.ides  upon  feder- 
al prosecutions,  although  to  a  lesser  degree 
United  States  Attorneys  are  Presidential  ap- 
pointees, free  from  the  costs  and  risks  of 
election.  But  Congressional  pressures,  to- 
gether with  political  screenings  by  Attorneys 
General,  make  these  appointments  partisan, 
and  recipients  are  expected  to  offer  their 
resignations  to  an  Incoming  President.  Turn- 
over is  high  here.  also.  In  spite  of  better 
compensation. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  appointment 
of  a  director  of  prosecutions  by  a  chief  exec- 
utive or  an  attorney  general  implies  a  broad 
policy  or  political  relationship.  This  Is  as  it 
shotiid  be.  Philosophical  views  of  politics  and 
Jurls.prudenre  are  eermane  to  top  appoint- 
ments But  longer  tenure  would  not  be  In- 
consistent with  this  concept.  What  is  ab- 
horrent is  Intrusion  by  low-level  ward  parri- 
■:anshlp  In  this  crucial  function  of  govern- 
ment. 

All  ft.ite  and  local  prosecuting  staffs 
should  be  placed  on  a  nonpartisan  merit 
basis,  with  appropria'e  compensation  and 
tenure;  staffing  patterns  should  conform 
with  actual  ca.se'.oad.>  and  br.cklogs;  and  all 
staffs  be  fullv  funded 

Chief  prosecutors  and  their  staffs  should 
serve  on  a  full-time  basis,  without  outside 
practice.  This  should  apply  Immediately  In 
urban  areis  and  eventuallv  everywhere.  Sub- 
ordinate stafT  should  be  placed  under  civil 
.'«rvlce  rules  wlierever  the  state  or  local  gov- 
e'nments  maintain  civil  service  systems,  but 
qualifications  for  appointment  should  In- 
clude a  broad  educational  background 

The  United  Kingdom  provides  sharp  con- 
trasts in  Its  prosecutions.  It  has  no  elective 
Judges  or  prosecutors,  and  no  comparable 
prosecuting  staffs.  Either  an  injured  party  or 
a  police  officer  may  act  as  complainant.  Ex- 
cept for  the  most  serious  crimes,  cases  are 
commonly  tried  without  benefit  of  counsel. 
A  barrister  Is  employed  ad  hoc  by  the  police 
or  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  only  when  coun- 
sel appears  for  the  defense  or  when  a  felony 
Is  charged.  The  Director  of  Public  Prosecu- 
tions has  discretion  to  intervene  In  serloi's 
cases,   and   authority   to  see   that   barristers 


are  employed  or  assigned  to  them.  Judges 
have  an  active,  aggressive  role.  Trial  Juries 
are  small;  grand  Juries  are  no  longer  used. 
While  It  is  true  that  defendants  enjoy  fewer 
of  the  Important  rights  and  protections  that 
they  have  in  this  country,  they  do  ohtaln  Im- 
r.iedlate  trials  and  prompt  verdicts. 

Drastic  revision  of  the  American  approach 
to  prosecution  was  needed  long  before  the 
onset  of  the  present  emergency;  it  has  be- 
come Imperative.  The  English  example,  based 
on  a  common  law  shared  with  this  country, 
has  attractive  features.  Speedy  trial  Is  as- 
sured, with  no  congested  backlog.  Narrow- 
partisan  politics  does  not  intrude  upon  the 
administration  of  criminal  Justice.  The  need 
for  high  professional  qualities  of  skill  and 
Integrity  in  prosecution  Is  recognized.  Most 
Important  of  all.  perhaps,  prosecution  is 
managed  on  a  centralized  basis. 

Prosecution  for  violations  of  state  laws 
should  be  centrally  managed  by  each  state. 
This  would  be  consistent  with  the  co.soU- 
datlon  of  state-local  court  systems  proposed 
m  this  statement. 

A  State  Director  of  Prosecutions  should  be 
appointed  In  each  state  by  the  Crovernor  or 
the  Attorney  General,  under  a  selection  proc- 
ess that  emphasizes  merit.  The  Director 
should  have  full  administrative  authority, 
with  power  to  establl.sh  and  enforce  stand- 
ards for  this  function,  and  with  the  re- 
sources to  provide  and  assign  the  profession- 
al staff  necessary  to  supplement  or  substi- 
tute for  prosecutors  In  every  state  (or  local) 
court. 

Outright  and  total  statewide  consolidation 
of  this  function,  while  ideal,  will  require 
amendment  of  many  state  constitutions. 
This  is  usually  a  lengthy  process,  but  in  most 
states  an  office  of  the  kind  here  described 
could  be  created  in  the  interim  by  statute 
and  placed  within  the  office  of  the  Attorney 
General  or  directly  under  the  Governor. 

We  recommend  that  heavy  backlogs  in 
urban  centers  or  elsewhere  be  overcome  at 
o:,ce  through  use  of  enough  special  prose- 
cutors to  assure  "speedy  and  public"  trials; 
that  permanent  staffs  be  expanded  to  the 
full  extent  of  need;  that  chief  prosecutors 
collaborate  with  court  administrators  to  de- 
sign Improved  scheduling  arrangements;  and 
that  plea  bargaining  be  subjected  to  close 
judicial  scrutiny. 

Both  defense  and  prosecution  should  have 
full  access  to  competent  legal  assistance.  The 
shortage  of  attorneys  serving  the  criminal 
courts  on  both  sides  leads  to  repeated  court 
continuances  that  impede  Justice.  The  pro- 
vision of  special,  ad  hoc  prosecutors  would 
be  an  appropriate  counterpart  to  the  part- 
time  volunteers  who  often  serve  as  legal 
counsel  to  indigent  defendants.  Care  must 
be  tnken,  of  course,  to  ensure  maintenance 
of  quality  standards  in  all  these  proceedings. 

Those  states  still  requiring  Indictments  to 
be  returned  only  by  grand  Juries  should 
eliminate  that  rule.  Grand  Juries  should 
focus  attention  upon  special  situations,  such 
as  those  involving  official  corruption. 

Many  of  the  50  states  have  eliminated  the 
rigid  requirement  that  grand  Juries  must 
hand  do';.n  all  indictments  for  serious  of- 
fenses There  is  a  growing  consensus  that 
this  is  archaic.  Grand  furips  place  heavy 
burdens  on  the  prosecution  and  ci-eate  long 
delays  in  resolution  of  criminal  charges.  The 
composition  of  grand  Jury  panels  is  al.so 
subject  to  challenge.  States  now  using  other 
arrangements  shew  no  .signs  of  return  to 
the  former  practice,  nor  of  any  resulting 
denial  of  substantive  justice.  Professional, 
tenured,  and  properly  luiervi.sed  prosecu- 
tion would  make  the  rigid  grand  iurv  re- 
quirement obsolete.  Prosecutors  could  then 
be  trusted  to  bring  cases  before  the  courts 
withou'j  delay,  upon  presentment  of  infor- 
mation. 

Every  thorough  study  of  prosecution  in 
this  country,  from  the  Wtckersham  Commis- 
sion onward,  has  deplored  prevailing  condi- 


tions and  urged  a  stronger  role  for  the  states. 
But  suggested  remedies  have  usually  been 
too  restrained — rhrotigh  concern  for  long  tra- 
dition, the  political  Influence  of  local  prose- 
cutors, and  the  barriers  imposed  by  state 
constitutions.  If  this  country  Intends  to  deal 
seriously  with  its  crime  problem,  such  tim- 
idity must  be  overcome 

Much  will  depend  upon  the  legal  profes- 
sion, which  now  shows  increasing  interest 
in  criminal  law  Compressed  into  a  single, 
uninspiring  course,  criminal  law  wps  long 
the  stepchild  of  the  nation's  law  schools. 
The  field  has  been  unattractive  In  terms  of 
rem\ineratlon;  It  had  also  fallen  into  public 
disrepute  Its  intellectual  content  is  being 
broadened  by  sociological  and  constitutional 
additions,  but  law  schools  still  focus  on 
textbook  cases,  particularly  appelate  cases 
and  legal  doctrines — without  adequate  at- 
tention to  the  structure  of  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system,  as  dealt  with  in  this  report.  In 
the  past,  few  top  law  graduates  entered  the 
piiictlce  of  criminal  law. 

This  condition  is  not  in  the  national  In- 
terest, since  establishing  order  with  Justice 
should  engage  hlehly  qualllied  legal  talent. 
There  are  some  signs  of  change,  however. 
\  movement  toward  ofT-campus  clinical  ex- 
perience in  courtrooms  and  law  offices, 
chiefly  concerned  with  defen.se  and  other 
legal  services  to  the  indigent,  is  sweeping 
through  the  law  schools.  This  clinical  ex- 
perience can  provide  a  linkage  between  legal 
doctrine  and  the  need  for  Improvement 
throughout  the  whole  field  of  criminal  jus- 
tice, exciting  the  Interest  of  outstanding 
students. 

Educators  and  lawyers  should  intensify 
their  efforts  to  elevate  the  practice  of  crim- 
inal law  to  a  position  of  higher  respect  in 
the  legal  community.  Law  students  should 
be  expased  to  administration  of  justice  prob- 
lems out.slde  the  courtroom — to  the  operative 
legal  system  as  well  as  legal  doctrine.  They 
should  have  direct  clinical  experience,  also, 
under  capable  supervision,  in  dealing  with 
men  and  women  in  actual  cases. 

In  every  aspect  of  prosecution,  as  in  Ju- 
dicial proceedings,  a  new  and  serious  con- 
cern for  effective  administration  should  com- 
mand a  very  high  priority, 

4,    MODERNIZING  THE  POLICE 

Police  responsibilities  Include  the  preserva- 
tion of  public  order,  protection  of  persons 
and  property,  and  crime  prevention — as  well 
as  detection  and  apprehension  of  offenders. 
Roles  vary  accordingly,  from  the  somlmllltary 
posture  required  in  handling  unruly  crowds 
to  those  of  street  patrolman,  traffic  control- 
ler, defender  acialnst  armed  violators,  pro- 
tector of  the  neglected  child,  diplomatic 
intervenor  in  family  or  neighborhood  quar- 
rels, investigator  using  advanced  scientific 
methods,  or  manager  of  a  large-scale  diversl- 
fied  organization.  .Attitudes  and  trainlu';;  re- 
quired for  such  varied  duties  also  differ,  to 
the  point  of  inconsistency. 

The  special  Importance  of  the  police  rests 
on  the  fact  that  they  are  the  most  visible 
symbols  of  governmental  authority.  They 
deal  directly  with  people  on  a  day-to-day 
and  face-to-face  basis;  the  Impact  of  their 
broad,  on-tlie-spot  discretion  ought  rot  to 
be  underestimated.  Mlr.^r  offenses  may  be 
dealt  with  or  ignored;  offenders  may  be  ar- 
re.sted  or  merely  admonished;  neighborhood 
melees  may  be  quieted  tactfully  or  escalated 
into  major  disturbances;  and  group  animosi- 
ties may  be  minimized  or  exacerbated.  Per- 
sonal and  professional  qualifications  of  the 
police  are  crucial,  then.  In  building  mutual 
svipport  between  officers  of  the  law  and  the 
community. 

Threatened  by  dangerous  disorders  and 
rising  crime  rates,  the  public's  first  response 
is  to  call  for  more  money  for  more  police. 
Both  money  and  manpower  have  been  pro- 
vided In  large  measure;  police  employment 
rose  33  per  cent  frrm  1962  to  1970.  However, 
crimes   reported   to  the  police  increased  by 
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150  per  cent  over  those  years.  Citizens  have 
been  slow  to  see  that  wiiiioui  able  prosecu- 
tion, speedy  trials,  and  suitable  correctional 
measures  the  police  cannot  restrain  crime 
successfully.  Nor  is  it  fully  understood,  in 
view  of  the  variety  and  complexity  of  the 
work,  that  reorganization  and  better  manage- 
ment are  often  as  important  to  a  modern 
force  as  additional  policemen. 

Ill  fact,  police  forces  are  not  so  badly  un- 
dermanned or  underfunded  as  otlier  elements 
of  the  criminal  juotice  system.  Nationwide, 
police  number  over  500.000.  averaging  one 
for  every  400  inhabitants.  Their  annual  pay- 
rolls i.e'ared  $4  billion  in  1939,  rising  well 
above  $5  billion  in  1971 — over  half  of  all 
criminal  Justice  expenditures.  But  major  dif- 
ficulties, such  as  structural  fragmentation 
and  ineffective  Internal  management,  are  un- 
resolved. Reciprocal  antipathies  between  po- 
lice and  some  segments  of  the  pwpulation  are 
discussed  in  chapter  7.  Corruption — a  most 
serious  problem — is  dealt  with  In  chapter  6. 
Hero  again,  as  with  courts  and  prosecu- 
tions, the  states  have  primary  responsibility. 
Local  forces  derive  their  authority  from,  the 
states,  which  have  done  little  to  elevate 
police  standard.s  or  to  overcome  major  de- 
ficiencies. At  the  same  time,  the  distribution 
of  federal  funds  newly  available  for  Improve- 
ment of  pclice  and  otlier  criminal  Justice 
functions  has  been  poorly  managed  by  the 
states,  through  planning  mechanisms  that 
have  proved  seriously  inadequate. 

Fragmentation  of  police  forces  is  extreme; 
there  are  32,000  separate  police  departments. 
New  York  City  has  37,500  police  employees, 
while  thousands  of  small  municipalities  have 
only  one  part-time  officer.  Some  3.000  county 
sheriffs  are  elected  by  partisan  ballot,  v.lth 
authority  overlapping  other  Jurisdictions; 
their  forces  range  from  6.500  in  Los  Angeles 
County  down  to  one  in  many  cases.  Most 
townships  have  constables,  and  some  special 
districts  have  police.  All  states  except  Hawaii 
have  their  own  forces  (or  highway  patrols), 
with  a  combined  strength  of  55,000.  The 
national  government  has  four  specialized 
law  enforcement  units  which,  along  with  the 
FBI.  numbered  36.000  in  1970. 

Wasted  energies  and  lost  motion  due  to 
overlapping,  duplication,  and  noncoopera- 
tlon  are  not  the  worst  consequences  of  this 
fragmentation.  Large  areas  of  the  United 
States — particularly  rural  communities  and 
the  small  Jurisdictions  in  or  near  metro- 
politan areas — lack  anything  resembling 
modern,  professional  police  protection.  But 
ease  of  travel  and  communication  is  break- 
ing down  the  isolation  of  such  areas;  their 
crime  rates  are  rising  faster  than  those  of 
the  cities.  Their  forces  are  under-equipped 
and  unprepared  by  serious  training  even  for 
standard  assignments;  organized  crime  and 
the  narcotics  traffic  are  beyond  their  reach. 
State  police  forces  liave  not  cured  the  de- 
ficiency. Barely  half  have  statewide  inves- 
tigative authority;  only  seven  carry  a  full 
range  of  police  responsibility.  Everywhere, 
they  are  thinly  spread  and  mainly  oriented 
to  highway  patrol.  This  preoccupation  leaves 
most  of  them  without  the  means — even 
where  they  have  legal  authority— to  provide 
investigative  or  other  support  for  weak  local 
forces.  Immediate  expansion  and  reorienta- 
tion of  state  forces  is  the  least  that  the  leg- 
islatures could  provide. 

Substitution  of  strong  statewide  or  re- 
gionally organized  police  forces  for  small.  In- 
effective local  units  should  have  immediate 
consideration.  The  state  police  should  pro- 
vide assistance  in  training,  and  offer  special- 
ized central  staff  services  for  larger  local 
forces.  They  could  supersede  small,  untrained 
local  forces  in  dealing  with  felonies.  Town- 
ship constables,  deputy  sheriffs,  and  village 
marshals  could  then  concentrate  upon  lo- 
cal violations  and  service  functions 

State  forces  should  be  expected  to  cope 
with  criminal  syndicates,  and  meet  other 
challenges  to  the  public  safety.  The  syndi- 


cates have  proven  their  ability  to  gain  out- 
right control  over  some  local  governments. 
Conditions  in  metropolitan  areas  facilitate 
such  effort;  in  the  30  with  populations  over 
one  million,  there  were  1,403  separate  local 
police  forces  in  1967,  Half  of  these  had  20 
or  fewer  employees.  Inefficiency  and  lack  of 
coordination  are  regrettable,  but  fragmen- 
tation also  creates  havens  for  illicit  opera- 
tions— weakening  every  aspect  of  police  pro- 
tection. 

State  police  forces  should  be  expanded  and 
strengthened  to  assure  proper  protection  for 
the  entire  population,  e.-pecially  m  areas 
without  effective  local  forces. 

But  grouping  police  in  fewer  and  larger 
forces  is  only  a  partial  solution  Half  of  the 
nation's  most  serious  crimes  occur  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  66  largest  local  forces 
(55  city  and  11  county),  although  only  one- 
fourth"  of  the  population  is  protected  by 
them.  Each  of  these  forces  has  over  500 
employees,  but  mere  size  has  not  given  them 
an  ability  to  meet  the  challenge  of  in- 
creasing crime.  Consolidations  should  go  for- 
ward, but  other  changes  are  also  essential. 

Police  management  Is  undergoing  closer 
scrutiny,  partly  because  of  the  low  ratio  of 
serious  crimes  solved,  or  "cleared  by  arrest." 
In  cities  over  250,000  in  1970  only  30  per 
cent  of  all  robberies.  22  per  cent  of  all 
burglaries.  13  per  cent  of  all  larcenies  over 
S50,  and  17  per  cent  of  all  auto  thefts  known 
to  the  police  were  "cleared"  by  an  arrest.  The 
precise  accuracy  of  these  data  may  be  ques- 
tioned; the  fact  that  most  such  crimes  are 
never  solved  is  not  In  doubt.  The  nationwide 
"clearance  rate"  for  all  seven  Index  offenses 
fell  from  31  per  cent  in  1960  to  20  per  cent 
in  1970.  Nearly  half  of  those  arrested  were 
juveniles — relatively  easy  to  apprehend.  Of 
the  54  per  cent  who  were  adults,  barely  half 
were  found  guilty  as  charged.  Attention  must 
be  directed,  therefore,  toward  the  com- 
petence of  police  management. 

Police  management  is  an  exacting  assign- 
ment. Yet  few  chiefs  of  police,  or  their 
deputies  and  assistants,  have  had  Ui-depth 
training  or  preparation  designed  to  develop 
managerial  skills.  Promotions  in  city  forces 
are  usually  made  from  within,  limiting  top 
jobs  to  those  recruited  as  patrolmen  20  to  30 
years  ago  when  physical  factors  were  more 
heavily  stressed  than  educational  preparation 
or  basic  mental  capacity.  In  the  counties  elec- 
tive sheriffs  and  their  deputies  are  cho.sen 
for  their  political,  and  not  their  managerial 
qualifications.  Police  forces  do  contain  many 
men  of  high  Intelligence,  vigor,  and  integrity, 
but  few  who  are  prepared  to  question  tradi- 
tional   structures    or    obsolescent    attitudes. 

Transfers  of  professionally  trained  officers 
between  police  forces  are  still  rare  except  at 
the  highest  levels.  State  and  local  laws  and 
regulations  limit  pension  eligibility  to  of- 
ficers who  serve  20  years  or  more  within  a 
single  jurisdiction.  Accumulated  benefits  are 
lost  by  those  who  accept  promotional  trans- 
fers; rights  are  not  vested.  Some  distin- 
guished police  chiefs,  after  serving  three  or 
four  cities  in  the  course  of  30-year  careers, 
have  no  pension  prospects  whatever.  Reluc- 
tantly, since  other  means  seem  unavailable, 
we  are  led  to  conclude  that  federal  action  is 
needed  to  overcome  this  barrier,  through 
direct  funding  or  pressure  on  the  states. 

Police  management  must  be  greatly 
strengthened  through:  (a)  Insistence  upon 
high  professional  qualifications  for  all  up- 
per-level appointments;  (b)  attraction 
through  lateral  entry  of  technical  specialists 
from  outside  and  skilled  officers  from  other 
well-managed  forces;  (c)  establishment  of 
a  nationwide  pension  system  for  qualified 
professionals  to  encourage  such  transfers; 
(di  Intensive,  continuous  management 
training  for  all  supervisory  ranks;  (e  i  reduc- 
tion in  the  average  number  of  persons  re- 
porting to  each  responsible  officer;  (fl  pro- 
vision of  central  staff  for  top  police  manage- 
ment adequate  In  number  and  competence 


for  planning,  personnel,  and  investigative 
purposes;  and  (g)  frequent  evaluations  of 
police  performance  by  objective  external 
agencies,  such  as  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  or  management  con- 
sulting firms  using  clearly  defined  national 
criteria. 

The  need  for  strong  professional  manage- 
ment is  obvious  in  view  of  technological 
developments,  organizational  complexities, 
obstacles  to  optimal  utilization  of  available 
manpower,  and  difficulties  arising  from 
animosities  between  police  and  the  poptila- 
tions  served.  The  qualities  of  leadership  and 
the  management  skills  required  are  of  high 
order.  Resistance  to  change  Is  deeply  imbed- 
ded, but  reorganizations  already  achieved  or 
in  progress  show  that  obstacles  are  not  in- 
superable. 

Every  large  force  assigns  a  significant  share 
of  its  manpower  to  supportive  functions  such 
as  communications,  records,  property  and 
equipment  management,  personnel  manage- 
ment, and  laboratory  work.  These  call  for 
specialized  competencies  unrelated  to  the 
usual  range  of  police  work.  They  do  not  in- 
volve face-to-face  contacts  with  the  public, 
for  which  patrolmen  should  be  well  prepared. 
Such  activities  should  not  be  manned  by 
uniformed  officers  whose  skills  are  badly 
needed  elsewhere  and  whose  pay  levels  exceed 
prevailing  scales  for  comparable  Jobs  in  the 
local  labor  market.  The  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police  regards  a  pro- 
portion of  at  least  20  per  cent  civilians  in 
police  departments  .is  optimal.  Not  many 
forces  meet  that  standard. 

Management  of  motor  vehicular  traffic  is 
a  major  governmental  concern,  but  Its  effec- 
tive execution  depends  more  on  engineering, 
architectural,  planning,  and  computer  skills 
than  upon  police  patrols.  Personnel  special- 
izing In  traffic  direction  and  parking  controls 
could  function  well  under  organizational 
leadership  separated  from  other  police  re- 
sponsibilities. Traffic  courts  and  Insurance 
regulation  are  closely  related  to  this  field  of 
management. 

Prompt  response  to  pleas  for  help  or  re- 
ports of  suspicious  actions  has  high  priority, 
but  police  resources  for  such  purposes  are 
reduced  by:  (a)  diversion  of  well-trained 
patrolmen  to  report  parking  and  other  minor 
vehicular  violations  or  to  provide  routine  di- 
rection of  traffic  flows,  along  with  resulting 
court  appearances;  and  (b)  the  drain  from 
excessive  numbers  of  precinct  stations  In 
large  cities,  staffed  around-the-clock  with 
manpower  trained  primarily  for  other  duties. 

Police  administrators  seldom  deploy 
enough  well-qualified  people  to  concentrate 
on  the  suppression  of  serious  crimes,  nar- 
cotics abuse,  or  organized  crime — which  are 
quite  rightly  major  concerns  of  the  public. 
Those  assigned  are  from  the  ranks;  special 
units  charged  with  such  responsibilities  con- 
tain few  If  any  members  of  the  standard 
professions — attorneys,  statisticians,  account- 
ants, engineers,  psychologists,  computer  spe- 
cialists, and  the  like.  These  must  be  brought 
in,  If  at  all.  through  lateral  entry  and  paid 
above  beginning  police  scales.  Each  major 
force  should  have  a  strong  Investigative  unit 
manned  by  highly  skUled  and  weU-paid  spe- 
cialists. 

Patrol  forces,  on  foot  or  motorized,  should 
be  strengthened  and  given  special  training; 
diversion  to  other  duties  should  be  mini- 
mized. The  training  and  indoctrination  need- 
ed by  patrol  officers  has  little  relevance  to 
internal  support  a.sslgnnients  Involving  rec- 
cords,  communications,  laboratories,  or  prop- 
erty management.  Such  training  is  used  be- 
low capacity  In  traffic  direction  and  on  park- 
ing violations,  but  is  inadequate  for  investi- 
gative duties  involving  the  most  serious 
crimes.  Large  forces  may  set  up  separate 
divisions  of  community  service  officers,  an- 
other field  calling  for  careful  preparation. 
Top  management  should  have  flexibility  in 
Its  control  over  all  assignments. 
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The  different  kinds  of  work  done  by  police 
forces  large  enough  to  allow  a  degree  of 
specialization  should  be  fully  recognized  or- 
ganizationally as  well  as  in  recruitment  and 
training.  Pay  scales  for  supportive  and  other 
nonunlformed  activities  should  conform  with 
those  prevailing  In  the  civilian  labor  market. 

The  collective  or  conspiratorial  crimes  of 
organized  syndicates  create  a  special  prob- 
lem. These  depredations  depend  upon  webs  of 
covert  agreements  and  understandings  not 
readily  brought  to  light  by  ordinary  police 
operations.  The  initial  successes  of  "strike 
forces"  mobilized  against  the  syndicates  In  a 
score  of  large  cities  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice,  staffed  with  highly  qualified  and 
diversified  personnel  drawn  from  several 
agencies,  are  encouraging. 

The  "strike  force"  approach  pioneered  by 
the  Depyartment  of  Justice  in  efforts  to  sup- 
press organized  crime  should  be  strengthened 
and  expanded;  state  fjoUce  forces  and  those 
of  major  cities  might  well  establish  similar 
units  wherever  the  syndicates  have  taken 
roof. 

These  measures,  together  with  those  dis- 
cussed in  chapters  6  and  7,  afford  hope  for 
success  against  the  insidious  operations  of 
organized  criminal  groups. 

Over  eight  million  young  Americans  are 
presently  enrolled  In  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Many  should  be  brought  into  police 
work  and  other  phases  of  law  enforcement 
as  cadets,  either  part-  or  full-time;  graduates 
should  be  encouraged  to  take  up  such  ca- 
reers. The  graduates  of  those  few  universi- 
ties such  as  Michigan  State  that  provide 
four-year  ciu-ricula  in  police  administra- 
tion have  brought  a  professional  outlook  into 
the  forces  employing  them. 

Cooperative  arrangements  between  police 
departments  and  educational  Institutions 
benefit  both,  and  should  be  strongly  en- 
couraged. Monroe  Community  College  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  offers  a  two-year  asso- 
ciate degree  program  in  police  science.  Grad- 
uates are  employed  by  the  local  police  de- 
partment as  trainees,  even  before  they  reach 
the  minimum  age  for  appointment  as  officers. 
Comparable  arrangements  can  and  should  be 
widely  extended. 

Few  police  officers  have  had  much  ex- 
posure to  the  systematic  study  of  manage- 
ment, and  administrative  experience  Is  gen- 
erally limited  to  a  single  Jurisdiction.  Seri- 
ous attention  should  be  given  to  creation  of 
a  curriculum  in  police  administration — 
which  could  be  expanded  to  cover  all  aspects 
of  criminal  Justice — In  a  national  collegiate 
center.  Establishment  of  a  national  college 
of  police  administration  has  been  strongly 
urged,  to  emphasize  and  Improve  opportu- 
nities for  professional  management.  It  could 
also  stress  research,  utilizing  other  university 
and  private  agency  resources  as  well  as  Its 
own.  This  concept,  which  is  designed  to 
broaden  educational  backgrounds  and 
strengthen  management  skills  in  police  ad- 
ministration, should  be  extended  to  Include 
personnel  concerned  with  the  entire  range 
of  criminal  Justice  activities.  This  project 
Is  worthy  of  thorough  exploration. 

Police  departments  should  establish  co- 
operative arrangements  with  colleges  and 
universities,  both  for  police  cadets  at  re- 
cruitment levels  end  for  higher  ranks  seek- 
ing prcfessional  development. 

Officers  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  nidlir.ents  of  criminal  law  and  procedure, 
particularly  as  these  apply  to  arrests,  search- 
es, and  seizures.  Careful  training  In  the  rules 
of  evidence  would  assist  In  obtaining  con- 
victions and  would  lessen  the  chances  that 
legal  technicalities  may  thwart  Justice.  Pro- 
fessionalism must  extend  to  the  lower  as 
well  as  the  higher  ranks,  as  is  recognized  by 
several  West  Coast  cities. 

Police  officers  should  have  ready  access  to 
advisory  legal  counsel,  either  under  depart- 
mental auspices  or  through  close  liaison  with 
prosecution  staffs. 


Management  must  Inculcate  professional 
standards  governing  all  police  dealings  with 
minorities  through:  (a)  careful  screening 
In  the  selection  process;  (b)  Intensive  sen- 
sitivity training;  (c)  immediate  and  impar- 
tial Investigation  of  all  allegations  of  police 
misconduct,  followed  by  appropriate  action; 
and  (d)  continuous  supervisory  leadership. 
Police  work  Is  no  career  for  persons  unable  to 
subordinate  prejudice;  unless  assignments 
without  public  contacts  can  be  found  for 
them  they  must  be  dropped.  Intensive  su- 
pervision in  this  and  other  vital  matters 
(including  temptations  to  corruption)  dur- 
ing a  probationary  period  of  one  year  and 
thereafter  Is  essential.  This  implies  the  need 
for  enough  officers  of  middle  grade  to  main- 
tain active  supervision  over  the  lower  ranks. 

Recruiting  efforts  among  all  population 
groups  not  represented  proportionately  on 
police  forces  must  be  deliberately  Intensified. 
This  applies  to  employment  of  women,  which 
is  increasing  as  it  should.  If  qualifications  on 
height  and  formal  education  have  to  be 
waived — pending  successful  probation — then 
they  should.  State  and  national  police  forces 
with  high  professional  and  compensation 
standards  are  among  the  worst  In  this  re- 
gard, with  token  or  no  representation  for 
even  the  largest  of  minorities.  Since  these 
forces  tend  to  set  the  tone  for  the  whole 
law  enforcement  establishment,  they  must 
take  strong  corrective  action  to  preserve  their 
high  status. 

Discriminatory  treatment  cannot  be  tol- 
erated. At  stake  Is  citizen  confidence  that 
protection  and  assistance  are  the  primary 
police  objectives.  Observance  of  common 
courtesy  and  friendly  bearing  toward  the 
public  will  help  to  generate  community  rap- 
port. It  must  be  made  clear  that  use  of  ex- 
cessive force  by  police  officers  constitutes 
unprofessional  conduct  punishable  by  ap- 
propriate disciplinary  action  extending  to 
dismissal. 

Heavy  stress  should  be  placed  upon  police 
attitudes  and  standards  of  conduct  In  deal- 
ing with  the  public — through  recruitment 
policies,  training,  and  performance  evalua- 
tion.i 

Accusations  of  police  misconduct  are  fre- 
quently heard  and  widely  believed  in  many 
American  communities.  Such  beliefs  pose  a 
grave  danger,  since  lawless  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  police  surely  encourages  the 
breakdown  of  social  order.  This  concern  is 
not  without  substance.  In  a  1966  study  of 
police  conduct  36  observers  accompanied  po- 
lice on  duty,  reporting  5,360  occasions  when 
597  policemen  dealt  with  11,255  citizens  In 
Boston,  Chicago,  and  Washington,  DC-  Al- 
though the  officers  knew  that  records  of  their 
behavior  were  being  kept,  one  out  of  five 
"was  observed  in  criminal  violation  of  the 
law" — over  and  above  contacts  with  orga- 
nized crime  and  illegal  assaults  on  citizens. 

The  violations  reported  Included  theft  of 
merchandise  from  establishments  after  burg- 
laries, taking  money  and  property  from  sex 
deviants,  accepting  money  to  alter  sworn 
testimony,  taking  bribes  not  to  issue  traffic 
tickets,  and  accepting  money  or  goods  from 
merchants.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  officers  also 
violated  Important  departmental  regulations 
at  least  once.  In  10  per  cent  of  the  contacts, 
pollc«  used  an  authoritarian  manner  or  sub- 
jected citizens  to  ridicule;  excessive  force 
was  reported  in  three  of  every  1.000  contacts. 
At  the  same  time,  In  43  per  cent  of  all  situ- 
ations where  the  observers  Judged  that  fe- 


'  The  conflicts  Inherent  In  the  role  and 
Identity  of  the  police  In  an  urban  society  are 
dealt  with  In  CED's  latest  Supplementary 
Paper:  Robert  F.  Steadman,  editor.  The  Po- 
lice and  the  Community  (Baltimore:  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1972). 

'  See  Albert  J.  Relss,  Jr.,  The  Police  and  the 
Public  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press, 
1971). 


lonious  offenses  had  been  observed,  no  ar- 
rest was  made.  O.ily  professionals  of  high 
caliber  under  constant  supervision  should 
be  entrusted  with  the  broad  discretion  ex- 
ercised routinely  by  police  officers. 

More  than  strong  management  is  needed 
to  ensure  professional  police  conduct.  In  this 
country  no  private  citizen  can  initiate  a 
criminal  proceeding  In  court,  no  matter  how 
deeply  aggrieved  he  or  she  may  be.  Criminal 
charges  have  to  be  brought  through  official 
channels,  by  the  police,  or  prosecutors,  or 
grand  Juries — making  it  hard  to  bring  police 
officers  to  account  for  unlawful  actions. 
Higher  authorities  tend  to  disbelieve  or  dis- 
regard allegations  of  this  nature,  whUe 
prosecutors  and  grand  Juries  often  condone 
police  excesses.  The  practice  differs  funda- 
mentally In  England;  there,  any  citizen  may 
bring  a  criminal  action  against  a  police  of- 
ficer directly  into  court,  placing  police  con- 
duct under  direct  Judicial  surveillance. 

Criminal  charges  against  police  officers  (as 
well  as  prison  guards  and  other  officers  of  the 
law)  should  be  prosecuted  as  such,  and  pri- 
vate parties  should  be  enabled  to  bring  such 
cases  before  the  courts. 

Pouring  money  into  the  police  function  at 
all  levels,  without  making  some  fundamental 
adjustments,  is  unlikely  to  produce  the  de- 
sired results.  The  charges  we  propose  do  not 
require  constitutional  amendments;  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  action  by  the  states 
and  the  national  government  would  suffice. 

Financial  aid  by  federal  (and  state)  gov- 
ernments to  local  forces  ought  to  be  condi- 
tioned upon  acceptance  and  maintenance  of 
reaso:T.able  standards.  Moreover,  such  aid 
should  be  limited  to  forces  large  enough  to 
function  effectively  in  the  modern  environ- 
ment, with  jurisdiction  over  areas  and  fxjpu- 
latlons  sufficient  to  support  the  full  range 
of  police  resjjonsibilities. 

The  waste  and  misuse  of  public  funds  evi- 
dent In  the  conduct  of  grant  programs  under 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration (LEAA)  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
should  be  brought  to  an  end.  Federal  funds 
should  be  used  to  raise  standards,  not  to  sub- 
sidize ineffective  local  operations. 

5.    REFORMING    CORRECTIONS 

Calous  neglect  has  produced  a  debacle  of 
major  proportions  in  the  nation's  misguided 
and  under-funded  correctional  efforts.  There 
are  1.600,000  convicts  under  current  correc- 
tional coiitrols.  ranging  in  degree  from 
occasional  supervisory  Interviews  to  penal 
measures  of  great  severity.  The  curative 
quality  of  these  efforts  is  so  Ineffective  that 
society  continues  to  suffer  from  subsequent 
violations  by  these  same  Individuals.  Most 
Juvs-jile  offenders  are  placed  on  probation, 
with  little  supervision  or  aid  in  solving  their 
problems.  For  the  most  part,  prisons  are  full 
of  older,  hardened  products  of  failure  to 
change  patterns  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  The 
Impersonal,  mass  approach  to  corrections 
d.jminates — although  the  one  best  hope  rests 
on.  personal,  individual  attention  to  each 
offender. 

Public  opinion  has  arrived  at  no  consensus 
concerning  ths  basic  purposes  of  corrections. 
One  view  holds  that  fear  of  punishment  will 
deter  unlawful  conduct.  Another  sees  reha- 
bilitation as  the  main  objective,  convinced 
that  attitudes  may  be  changed  through  stim- 
ulation of  new  motivations  end  provision  of 
employable  skills.  But  the  prevalence  of 
crime  proves  that  deterrence  Is  not  wholly 
effective — whether  because  punishment  is 
not  wholly  effective — whether  because  pun- 
ishment is  not  severe  enough  or  not  certain 
enough  or  because  the  concept  is  faulty.  And 
high  rates  of  recidivism  (relapse  into  crim- 
inal activity)  show  that  traditional  rehabili- 
tative efforts  have  failed;  prisons  and  re- 
formatories appear  to  reinforce  criminal 
Inclinations. 

The  Issue  cannot  be  put  aside;  the  number 
of  habitual  criminals  Is  growing  too  rapidly 


to  permit  further  evasion.  If  attitudes,  ad- 
dictions, and  patterns  of  conduct  found 
among  first  or  minor  offenders  go  uncor- 
rected, then  life-long  criminal  careers  entail- 
ing enormous  social  and  economic  damage 
win  follow.  Criminal  behavior,  like  all  human 
behavior,  is  characteristically  repetitive. 

The  entire  correctional  system  Is  falling 
and  in  need  of  drastic  reconstruction.  In- 
tensive research  may  yield  clearer  directions 
over  the  long  run,  but  pending  such  results 
pragmatism  would  dictate  this  guiding  prin- 
ciple: rehabilitative  effort  should  be  maxi- 
mized in  every  aspect  of  the  correctional 
apparatus,  while  the  loss  of  personal  freedom 
should  be  used  as  a  deterrent  only  under 
constructive  conditions  emphasizing  ordi- 
nary human  decency  and  avoiding  punitive 
deeradatlon. 

the  size  and  scope  of  the  problem  have 
been  concealed  by  Its  dispersion  among  na- 
tional, state,  and  local  authorities  and  by 
lack  of  comprehensive  statistics.  Recent 
studies  show,  however,  that  nearly  2  per  cent 
of  all  males  over  the  age  of  12  are  currently 
under  correctional  restraint.  About  900.000 
persons  are  under  probationary  supervision; 
300.000  are  in  prisons  plus  54.000  in  juvenile 
detention  facilities;  and  300.000  are  on  parole 
after  release  from  confinement.  Still  another 
75.000  are  In  Jails  awaiting  trial,  not  techni- 
cally under  a  correctional  control  because 
theoretically  innocent  until  proven  guilty— 
a  distinction  often  blurred  in  practice. 

Unacceptable  conditions  mark  every  aspect 
of  the  correctional  effort;  in  pretrial  deten- 
tion, in  sentencing  procedures,  in  probation- 
arv  supervision.  In  jails  and  prisons,  and  in 
parole.  Governmental  apathy  is  appalling: 
correctional  expenditures  are  less  than  one- 
third  those  for  "police  nrotection" — while  the 
police  are  called  on  to  arrest  over  and  over 
persons  whose  patterns  of  conduct  have  been 
worsened,  not  bettered,  by  "corrections." 

Pretrial  detention  of  those  unable  to  ob- 
tain ball,  and  not  released  on  their  own  re- 
cognizance or  to  specific  cu.stody.  Is  largely 
the  rpsponslbllity  of  4.000  local  jails.  These 
also  house  persons  convicted  of  minor  offen- 
ses, with  short  sentences.  Prisoners  are  held 
for  months  or  years  av.-altlng  trial:  convic- 
tions often  lead  to  prison  sentences  shorter 
than  the  time  alreadv  spent  in  jail.  Mean- 
while, the  Innocent  and  first  offenders  are 
thrown  together  with  hablt\ial  criminals  and 
frequently  subjected  to  sexual  assault. 
Speedy  trials  and  a  lesser  role  for  prand  Juries 
•..oulf  sharplv  reduce  jail  population.  So 
would  greater  restraint  by  judges  in  requir- 
ing ball,  and  the  abolition  of  ball  bond 
profiteerlne. 

Many  of  these  jails  are  old,  below  accept- 
able plivslcal  standards.  Worse,  they  lack  rec- 
reational, educatltonal.  or  medical  facilities. 
Many  are  too  small  to  be  efficient;  others,  al- 
though large,  are  extremely  overcrowded. 
Jailers  and  guards  are  rarely  qualified.  The 
corrective  or  curative  element  In  these  jails 
Is  nonexistent,  but  their  ability  to  foster 
antisocial  attitudes  and  to  function  as 
schools  for  crime  is  well  documented. 

Constitutionally,  persons  charged  with 
crime  are  presumed  Innocent  until  tried  and 
fonnd  eulltv.  and  should  be  treated  aryjord- 
Ingly.  WTiere  court  appearance  mav  reason- 
ablv  be  expected,  the  accused  should  be  re- 
lea.sert.  pending  trial.  Bail  bond  rackets 
should  be  sunpressed. 

Local  jails  should  be  required  to  meet 
standards  consistent  with  the  presumption 
of  Innocence  Juveniles  should  not  be  housed 
with  convicted  criminals  nor  with  adults 
awaiting  trial.  The  states  should  relieve  local 
units  of  all  responsibility  for  imprisonment 
of  those  convicted,  and  this  would  be  pre- 
ferred for  pretrial  detentions  as  well  Con- 
necticut. Delaware,  and  Rhode  Island  have 
assumed  full  state  responsibility  for  deten- 
tion. They  have  no  loca!  jails,  an  example 
deserving  emulation. 
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Sentences  imposed  on  conviction  are  highly 
variable,  ranging  for  the  same  crime  be- 
tween extremes  In  leniency  and  severity  not 
only  from  state  to  state  but  from  judge  to 
Judge  within  the  same  court  system.  Two 
felons  convicted  of  identical  offenses  and 
with  comparable  case  histories  may  receive 
prison  terms  differing  in  length  by  three  or 
four  to  one,  and  most  court  systems  lack 
means  to  minimize  such  discrepancies. 
Judges  have  little  guidance  by  statute  or 
education  on  sentencing  philosophy  or  alter- 
natives; many  even  lack  personal  knowledge 
of  prison  conditions.  Judicial  conferences, 
seminars,  and  summer  sessions  on  such  sub- 
jects hold  promise  and  should  be  more  widely 
used.  Pre-sentence  Investigation — proven 
to  be  a  very  valuable  tool — Is  commonly 
sketchy  or  nonexistent.  Many  prisoners  be- 
gin their  terms  embittered  by  the  sUicere  be- 
lief that  they  have  been  sentenced  capri- 
ciously and  hen  -e  unjustly. 

Greater  consistency  should  be  applied  In 
sentencing  persons  convicted  of  the  same 
crimes,  within  each  consolidated  state  Judi- 
ciary (and  within  the  federal  judiciary  as 
well),  through  insistent  pressure  from  the 
chief  Justice,  the  judicial  council,  or  both. 
Trial  juries  should  not  determine  sentences. 
Judges  should  have  every  means  to  obtain 
all  pre-sent€nce  information  needed  in  each 
case.  Under  federal  practice  the  choice  of 
prison  is  made  by  the  corrections  authority 
following  careful  Individual  study — after 
sentence  has  been  set — and  not  by  the  trial 
Judge.  The  states  might  well  follow  this  lead. 
Moreover,  much  closer  attention  should  be 
given  to  restitution,  or  money  damages  to 
the  victims  of  crime,  In  lieu  of  prison 
sentences. 

Probation  under  suspended  sentence  Is  a 
far  more  frequent  penalty  than  a  prison  or 
reformatory  term,  particularly  for  Juveniles 
and  first  offenders.  Probationers  outnumber 
prison  inmates  by  three  to  one.  The  number 
is  rising  as  crime  rates  rise,  whereas  prison 
populations  are  actually  declining.  These 
diverse  trends  stem  from  two  causes:  the 
increasing  disrepute  of  American  prisons,  and 
the  relatively  low  public  expenditure  re- 
quired for  each  probationer  (only  $250  in 
1965).  Judges  aware  of  actual  prison  condi- 
tions prefer  to  avoid  commitments,  and  the 
public  is  repelled  by  frequent  scandals  and 
riots.  Moreover,  probation  has  more  to  be 
said  for  it  than  low  cost;  most  criminologists 
agree  that  when  properly  administered  It 
holds  greater  prospect  of  rehabilitation  than 
Imprisonment  does  under  prevailing  condl- 
tlons.'- 

Probatlon  Is  less  successful  than  could  be 
expected  If  It  were  better  managed.  Super- 
vision Is  usually  prescribed,  implying  fre- 
quent contacts  with  qualified  probation  offi- 
cers. But  probation  staffs  are  undermanned, 
undertralned,  and  underpaid.  The  standard 
maximum  of  35  probationers  for  each  proba- 
tion officer  seems  moderate:  it  may  be  too 
high.-  Yet.  In  1965,  77  per  cent  of  all  officers 
dealing  with  juveniles  had  caseloads  over  60; 
only  4  per  cent  had  40  or  less.  Their  role  Is 
critical;  if  properly  executed  fewer  than  the 
present  quarter  of  all  paroles  might  lead  to 
revocation  for  violations.  Increasing  millions 
of  American  children  are  neglected;  the 
neglected  child  Is  quite  likely  to  become 
delinquent.  Then  the  community,  through 
the  probation  officer,  must  act  in  loco  paren- 
tis. Failure  here  Is  ruinous  to  the  child  and 
costly  to  society. 

Two-thirds  of  all  officers  concerned  with 
adult  offenders  had  caseloads  over  100;  only 
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one  per  cent  had  40  or  less.  In  1931.  the 
Wickersham  Commission  stressed  the  need 
for  adequate  numbers  of  highly  qualified  and 
well-trained  probation  officers,  but  the  de- 
ficiency continues.  Doubling  or  trebling  the 
number  of  officers,  providing  more  training 
and  better  pay,  and  expanding  counseled  em- 
ployment for  probationers  would  still  leave 
costs  far  below  those  for  imprisonment. 
These  steps  would  be  less  expensive  than  a 
10  per  cent  pay  Incresise  for  all  police  forces, 
and  the  probability  of  positive  results  would 
be  high.  Experiments  with  well-trained  citi- 
zen volunteers  accepting  one-to-one  super- 
visory roles,  and  with  use  of  case  aides  who 
live  in  the  same  neighborhoods  as  those  on 
parole,  hold  considerable  promise  but  do  not 
minimize  the  need  for  strong  professional 
leadership. 

Parole  standards  assume  grave  Importance 
also.  Parolees  number  300,000  and  there  are 
growing  pressures  to  expand  parole  oppor- 
timlties.  Parole  presents  harder  problems 
than  probation;  most  parolees  have  longer 
histories  of  more  serious  criminal  conduct 
than  probationers.  Furthermore,  the  diffi- 
culties faced  by  ex-prisoners  branded  as  con- 
victs while  trying  to  establish  "normal" 
modes  of  employment,  family  and  social  life 
are  quite  forbidding  in  the  light  of  prevail- 
ing community  attitudes. 

Assistance  In  this  transition  calls  for  un- 
usual skill  and  competence.  The  stigma  at- 
tached to  "ex-convlcts  "  In  American  society 
is  a  heavy  handicap  in  finding  or  holding 
suitable  employment  and  In  assuming  a  con- 
structive life  style.  On-the-job  success  would 
go  far  to  prevent  recidivism;  the  business 
comm\inity  has  a  responsibility  here  that  Is 
not  being  well  met.  Moreover,  in  parole  as 
in  probation,  caseloads  are  excessive.  In  1965, 
92  per  cent  of  parole  officers  dealing  with 
adults  had  more  than  50  convicts  In  charge, 
as  did  72  per  cent  of  those  in  charge  of 
Juvenile  parolees.  Such  caseloads  only  seem 
inexpensive.  There  is  an  imperative  need  for 
clearer  standards,  both  in  granting  and  ad- 
ministering parole,  and  for  Individual  guid- 
ance to  parolees. 

Probationary  and  parole  forces  must  be 
strongly  reinforced,  reorlenred,  and  reorga- 
nized; "they  are  society's  main  resource  in 
diverting  "offenders,  whether  Juvenile  or 
adult,  occasional  or  habitual,  minor  or  ma- 
jor, from  continuance  in  criminal  courses  of 
conduct.  The  business  community  should 
work  closely  with  these  forces  in  providing 
Job  opportunities,  and  otherwise. 

This  clearly  Implies  doubling— or  trebling— 
the  number  of  probation  and  parole  officers, 
increasmg  compensation,  elevatmg  admis- 
sions and  in-training  requirements  to  a  pro- 
fessional level,  setting  and  insisting  upon 
observance  of  high  standards,  and  providing 
supervisory  leadership  of  a  high  order.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  desired  results  can  be 
achieved  only  by  making  both  probation  and 
parole  prlmarUy  state  (and  federal)  func- 
tions, with  chief  executives  held  fully  respon- 
sible for  effective  performance.  The  supple- 
mentary cooperation  of  trained  civilian  vol- 
unteers for  one-to-one  work  with  both  pro- 
bationers and  parolees  Is  an  objective  to  be 
vigorously  pursued. 

Prisons  are  viewed  by  many  as  the  key  fac- 
tor In  corrections.  In  one  sense  this  Is  accu- 
rate; most  inmates  have  been  convicted  of 
serious  offenses  or  have  had  several  convic- 
tions, and  prisons  account  for  the  bulk  of  all 
correctional  expenditures.  But  their  Impor- 
tance in  prevention  or  control  of  criminality 
Is  doubtful  at  best.  Most  inmates  are  not 
committed  until  patterns  of  criminal  conduct 
are  already  firmly  established;  93  per  cent  are 
20  years  of  age  or  older.  Most  remain  for  rela- 
tively brief  periods  of  time,  but  are  repeat- 
edly recommitted. 

Theoretically,  rehabilitation  is  a  primary 
objective  of  Imprisonment,  but  in  practice  It 
Is  subordinated  to  the  Intended  deterrent  ef- 
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fe  •^  of  tight  custody,  regimentation,  and  a 
climate  of  repression  The  "good  prisoner"  Is 
one  who  seems  subdued  in  that  environ- 
ment— a  disqualification  for  successful  post- 
release adjustment.  Prison  systems  range  In 
quality  from  marginal  acceptability  in  those 
of  a  few  states  and  the  federal  government, 
down  to  the  medieval  level  of  some  state  and 
local  systems.  Facilities  are  severely  over- 
crowded and  generally  below  acceptable  phys- 
ical standards;  narcotics  traffic  and  sexual 
abuses  thrive. 

The  failure  rate  Is  very  high;  63  per  cent 
of  federal  parolees  released  In  1963  were  re- 
arrested within  sl.x  years,  as  were  76  per  cent 
of  those  given  mandatory  releases.  Such  In- 
formation as  Is  available  Indicates  that  e.x- 
perlenoe  with  state  prison  releases  Is  com- 
parable. The  appalling  fact  is  that  firm  sta- 
tistical data  on  recidivism  Is  practically  non- 
existent at  state-local  levels.  Only  occasional 
spot  studies  have  been  made  and  coordina- 
tion of  records  from  the  many  state,  local, 
and  federal  Institutions  hiis  not  been  at- 
tempted. This  Is  needed  to  permit  systematic 
evaluation  results  from  each  element  in  the 
correctional  system. 

Rehabilitative  efforts  vary,  but  few  teach- 
ers, psychologists  or  psychiatrists  are  found 
on  prison  staffs.  Many  inma'es  have  no  work 
assignments;  Idleness  is  the  chief  prison  oc- 
cupation. Custodial  restraints  then  breed  re- 
sentment. The  work  that  Is  available  rarely 
fosters  sklUa  useful  after  discharge.  Experi- 
ence in  producing  license  plates  has  slight 
value  in  the  outside  labor  market. 

Every  objective  study  of  American  prisons 
has  called  attention  to  the  low  qualifications 
of  prison  guards,  and  to  their  lack  of  in- 
tensive training.  Both  the  nature  of  their 
work  and  compensation  scales  are  unattrac- 
tive. The  usual  disciplinary  emphasis  en- 
courages brutalization.  greatly  worsened 
where  guards  collude  in  the  drug  traffic  or 
overlook  Inmate  violence  extending  to  homo- 
sexual assaults.  Lives  of  prisoners  are  en- 
dangered by  racial  violence  and  other  forms 
of  Internecine  hostility.  In  many  prisons, 
moreover,  tensions  between  all-white  staffs 
and  prison  populations  dominated  by  mili- 
tant blacks  have  reached  e.xploslve  levels. 
Prisoners  usually  lack  avenues  of  complaint 
and  are  denied  access  to  legal  counsel  or 
other  protections  of  due  process;  they  are 
made  to  feel  subhuman. 

Many  citizens  take  conifort  from  the  high 
walls,  watchtowers.  and  machine  guns  de- 
signed to  forestall  Jailbreaks  and  to  con'rol 
Increasingly  frequent  and  deadly  prison  riots. 
They  seem  to  feel  that  violence  confined 
within  prison  walls  is  of  no  concern  to  them. 
But  the  effect  of  dehumanlzatlon  upon  400 
ex-prisoners  released  dally  into  the  open 
society  should  be  recognized.  Nearly  half  of 
those  in  federal  and  state  prisons  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1967  were  released  by  the  end  of  that 
year  Ex-prisoners  out  on  parole  oumumber 
the  Inmates  Inside.  Prison  riots  are  visible 
proof  that  presumed  objectives  are  not  being 
attained. 

The  courts  have  now  begun  to  Insist  upon 
prison  reforms.  A  federal  district  court  has 
ordered  sweeping  changes  in  the  conduct  of 
Virginia's  prisons:  a  state  cotirt  in  Maryland 
threatens  to  close  one  of  Its  largest  institu- 
tions unless  rehabilitative  emphasis  Is  In- 
te:islfied;  and  .Arkansas  prisons  are  under 
court  examination. 

It  Is  past  time  to  give  thoughtful  recon- 
sideration to  the  whole  fleld  of  crime  and 
punishment.  The  immedi.ite  necessity  is  to 
replace  obsolete  prisons,  oppressively  man- 
aged, with  decent  facilities  where  opportuni- 
ties for  education,  training,  and  personal 
development  are  available  under  the  guid- 
ance of  qualified  and  sensitive  staffs.  No 
prison  should  be  designed  for  more  than  500 
Inmates,  nor  should  any  be  allowed  to  ac- 
cept prisoners  in  excess  of  rated  capacity 
Prisons  should  be  located  close  to  areas  of 
family  residence  to  allow  easy  visitation,  and 


situated  where  there  is  access  to  varied  out- 
side employment  for  those  on  dally  fur- 
loughs. 

The  cost  of  these  changes  will  be  consider- 
able— perhaps  $20,000  or  more  per  Inmate  In 
construction  alone.  If  educational,  recrea- 
tional, and  training  facilities  are  Ihcluded. 
Still  larger  sums  will  be  needed  to  provide 
curative  faculties  for  alcoholism  and  drug 
addiction.  All  this  must  be  placed  In  proper 
perspective,  and  compared  with  the  costs 
borne  by  society  because  of  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  hardened  and  embittered  career  cri- 
minals among  the  100.000  to  150.0C0  released 
from  American  prisons  each  year.  Cost  effec- 
tiveness coincides  with  humanity  In  support 
of  reform. 

The  state  and  national  governments  must 
provide  smaller,  uncrowded.  properly  located 
prison  facilities — with  suitable  living  space, 
training  equipment,  and  staff  support — to 
house  those  whose  freedom  is  deemed  so  dan- 
gerous to  society  that  It  must  be  denied.  Im- 
partial Inspection  t«ams  should  make  fre- 
quent visits  to  all  prisons. 

Many  existing  state  prisons  should  be  aban- 
doned, or  thoroughly  redesigned  and  recon- 
structed. More  space  may  be  needed,  particu- 
larly after  all  prisoners  held  In  local  Jails  are 
shifted  to  state  Institutions,  but  prisons 
(and  work  camps)  should  be  far  more  spe- 
cialized than  most  are — as  to  types  of  offend- 
ers, secm-ity  requirements,  and  educational- 
vocational  opportunities.  Managements 
should  foster  better  communications  with 
Inmates,  through  representative  councils. 
Experiments  with  work  release  assignments, 
fiu-loughs,  halfway  houses,  and  other  forms 
of  community-based  corrections  should  be 
actively  pursued. 

At  the  same  time,  recent  disuse  and  proba- 
ble eventual  abandonment  of  the  death  pen- 
alty lead  toward  lifelong  Incarceration  with- 
out much  hope  of  parole  for  those  considered 
so  dangerous  to  society  that  they  must  be 
held  under  maximum  security.*  Construction 
and  equipment  of  appropriate  facilities  will 
cost  money,  as  will  the  professional  person- 
nel of  tjTjes  and  numbers  needed,  but  inter- 
change of  prisoners  between  the  states — and 
by  them  with  the  federal  prison  system — 
would  lessen  the  costs  of  the  proposed  spe- 
cialization. 

Constructive.  Imaginative  Initiatives  for 
improvement  of  correctional  methods  have 
been  undertaken  here  and  there.  These  are 
worthy  of  special  notice;  they  deserve 
thorough  exploration,  experimental  applica- 
tion, and  swift  expansion  wherever  found  to 
be  successful. 

Seme  Jurisdictions  are  reducing  numbers 
held  in  Jail  pending  trial,  by  reforming  bail 
procedures  and  shortening  court  delays,  as 
pioneered  by  the  City  of  Oakland.  Califor- 
nia, and  the  Vera  Institute  of  Justice  In  New 
York  City 

Better  counseling  and  testing  services  are 
being  developed  in  some  places,  especially 
for  Juveniles  during  the  prehearing  period, 
as  in  California. 

Pre-sentence  evaluations,  psychological 
and  social,  hold  great  promise  and  are  com- 
ing Into  wider  use.  as  In  Kansas  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

There  is  an  increasing  trend  toward  meas- 
ures to  review  sentences  and  bring  them  Into 
closer  uniformity,  as  In  Connecticut,  Maine, 
Maryland,  and  Massachvisetts. 

A  few  communities,  such  as  Denver.  Colo- 
rado, have  enlisted  and  trained  citizen  vol- 
unteers willing  to  accept  personal  responsi- 
bility for  maintenance  of  close  supervisory 
contact  with  one  individual  probationer  or 
parolee. 

The  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Illinois  Is  experimenting  success- 
fully with  the  use  of  neighborhood  residents 
as  case  aides  for  probation  and  parole. 


•See  Memorandum  by  Mr.  Donald  S.  Per- 
kins on  page  76. 


The  State  of  California  has  developed  a 
strong  educational  and  training  emphasis  In 
Its  Institutions  for  youthful  otTenders.  fol- 
lowed by  unusually  strong  support  to  pa- 
rolees; Alabama,  Oregon,  and  Wisconsin 
stress  educational  opportunities. 

Work  assignments  stressing  self-dlscipltne 
more  than  close  supervision  for  groups  out- 
side prison  walls,  in  forests  or  elsewhere, 
have  been  successfully  developed  by  the  fed- 
eral and  some  state  penal  systems. 

Other  prisons  have  begun  to  release  In- 
mates during  daylight  hours  for  outside  jobs, 
aa  Ui  North  Carolina. 

Furloughs  for  brief  home  visits  are  re- 
wards for  good  conduct,  as  In  the  federal 
prison  system.  Mississippi  and  Michigan, 
with  only  one  per  cent  return  failure. 

Some  200  halfway  houses  have  been  set 
up,  where  prisoners  still  under  surveillance 
can  live  while  readjusting  to  civilian  life. 

Minnesota  has  Installed  a  system  of  "per- 
formance programming  agreements" — signed 
by  both  the  prisoner  and  the  parole  board — 
Identifying  the  specific  goals  to  be  met  by 
each  prisoner  before  parole  can  be  expected 
and  assuring  parole  after  fulfillment,  as- 
suming reasonably  good  behavior.  This  pro- 
cedure Is  designed  to  reduce  the  caprice  and 
bitterness  generally  associated  with  parole 
procedures. 

Fines  based  on  the  difference  between 
earnings  and  subsistence  necessities  for  a 
stated  period  are  imposed  in  prefrence  to 
imprisonment,  as  In  Sweden. 

An  ombudsman,  appointed  by  and  report- 
ing directly  to  the  Governor,  has  been  estab- 
lished In  Minnesota,  to  hear  complaints  and 
observe  conditions  concerning  all  prisons,  ju- 
venile institutions,  and  state  probation  and 
parole  officers. 

State  governments  bear  primary  responsi- 
bility for  the  abuses  and  inadequacies  found 
In  the  corrections  system  todny.  They  must 
now  provide  the  moral  leadership  and  fi- 
nancial support  for  substantial  change.  Fed- 
eral funds  have  been  made  available  through 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration for  all  phases  of  crime  reduction. 
Through  1971  few  of  these  dollars  were  chan- 
neled toward  corrections  and  least  of  all 
toward  rehabilitation  research,  although  fu- 
ture prospects  have  improved.  Larger  appro- 
priations win  be  needed  to  build  satisfac- 
tory correctional  systems,  and  the  states 
should  not  wait  upon  federal  aids — beneficial 
though  these  would  be.  What  the  states  do 
in  this  field  will  greatly  affect  the  position 
they  will  hold  In  the  American  federal  sys- 
tem of  the  future. 

Organized   Gambling   and   Official 
Corruption 

Crime  syndicates  have  grown  rich  and 
powerful  In  this  country  by  fulfilling  the  de- 
sire of  significant  numbers  of  j>eople  for  il- 
licit services  or  products.  They  gathered 
strength  by  helping  citizens  defy  the  prohibi- 
tion of  alcoholic  beverages.  After  repeal  they 
turned  to  comparable  fields:  notably  gam- 
bling and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  prostitution. 
More  recently,  they  have  moved  into  the 
growing  traffic  in  narcotics  and  the  danger- 
ous drugs.  Success  In  any  such  operation  de- 
pends greatly  upon  the  collusion  of  persons 
engaged  In  law  enforcement,  which  Is  fre- 
quently obtainable.  It  depends,  also,  on  wide- 
spread willingness  to  flout  laws  that  define  as 
crimes  violations  of  a  moral  code  not  general- 
ly accepted.  Reluctance  to  modify  criminal 
codes  to  conform  with  common  social  beha- 
vior thus  bulwarks  the  syndicates  In  their 
conspiracies. 

The  resulting  situation  calls  for  moderni- 
zation of  the  criminal  codes  on  many  fronts. 
as  outlined  in  chapter  7  But  the  importance 
of  gambling  Justifies  separate,  more  exten- 
sive treatment.  Gambling  is  at  the  same  time 
both  the  main  source  of  illicit  revenue  for 
organized  criminal  syndicates  and  the  pri- 
mary  channel   to   corruption   of   police  and 


other  officials.  Organized  crime  cannot  be 
controlled  unless  this  enormous  financial  re- 
source is  cut  off.  Moreover,  faith  In  the  basic 
Integrity  of  American  justice  cannot  be  re- 
stored without  elimination  of  the  official  cor- 
ruption fostered  by  illicit  gambling. 

Estimates  by  responsible  sources  place  the 
gross  annual  illegal  revenue  from  gambling 
(chiefly  on  races,  athletic  contests,  and  "the 
numbe'rs")  at  from  $20  billion  to  $50  billion, 
with  the  net  to  organized  operatives  at  about 
one-third  of  the  gross.^  It  Is  estimated  that 
half  of  all  television  football  fans  make 
token  bets,  aiid  that  as  much  as  90  per  cent 
of  bookmakers'  business  stems  from  team 
sports.'  For  obvious  reasons,  winnings  are 
seldom  taxed. 

Conclusive  proof  of  official  collusion  in 
these  far-flung  activities  is  not  easUy  estab- 
lished, but  two  propositions  axe  axiomatic: 
first,  that  organized  gambling  on  a  signifi- 
cant scale  cannot  be  carried  on  for  long  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  local  police;  and 
second,  that  such  gambling  is  a  fact  of  life 
in  most  if  not  all  large  cities. 

Without  the  funds  and  organizational 
strength  obtained  through  Illicit  gambling, 
svndicate  members  would  be  much  less  able 
to  exploit  other  opportunities.  It  takes  money 
manpower,  and  often  official  protection  to 
carrv  on  profitable  loan-sharking,  labor  rack- 
eteerlne,  deliberate  bankruptcies,  counter- 
feiting." prostitution,  traffic  In  narcotics,  hi- 
jacking, fencing  of  stolen  merchandise,  and 
disposition  of  purloined  securities  through 
foreign  and  domestic  channels.  Without  gam- 
bling revenues.  It  would  be  far  more  difficult 
to  gain  substantial  footholds  In  legitimate 
enterprises. 

Efforts  to  legalize  gambling  are  opposed  by 
an  unusual  coalition  of  those  horrified  by 
official  approval  for  gambling,  and  the  power- 
fully entrenched  underworld  syndicates.  Fur- 
ther opposition  to  legalization  comes  from 
police  and  other  officials — some  holding  a  sin- 
cere belief  that  there  are  other  ways  to  sup- 
press organized  gambling,  and  some  having 
a  collusive  Interest  In  the  proceeds.  This  di- 
verse combination  of  forces  has  been  quite 
successful,  until  recently.  In  resisting  change. 
This  situation  presents  a  number  of  per- 
plexing issues.  State  laws  prohibiting  all 
gambling  were  originally  adopted  In  conform- 
Itv  with  a  p\iritanlcal  moral  code.  There  were 
scandals,  also.  Involving  state  lotteries  In  the 
nineteenth  century.  Moral  or  religious  oppo- 
sition Is  less  intense  today,  although  strong 
objections  persist  to  the  feared  effects  of  ad- 
diction to  games  of  chance — ruin  for  com- 
pulsive gamblers  and  Impoverishment  of 
those  least  able  to  afford  the  risks.  But  larger 
segments  of  the  population — In  all  probabil- 
ity a  majority — now  reject  the  traditional 
code,  and  consider  the  total  prohibition  to 
be  an  Irrational  Infringement  upon  personal 
freedom. 

All  states  except  Nevada  forbid  organized 
forms  of  gambling,  although  several  have  re- 
pealed references  to  private,  causal,  or  chari- 
table situations.  The  variance  among  state 
codes  Is  confusing.  The  difficulty  Is  magni- 
fied by  the  mobility  of  the  population,  and 
by  the  fact  that  .so  many  laws  are  disregarded. 
Few  Americans  know  the  precise  terms  of  the 
law  supposedlv  governing  their  actions. 

Tne  inclination  of  tens  of  millions  of  citi- 
zens to  bet  on  horse  races,  "the  numbers."  or 
team  sports  has  led  to  formation  of  large 
criminal  syndicates.  Millions  of  small  bets 
build  a  big  business.  Organized  gambling  Is 
concentrated  mainly  in  slums  and  ghettos. 
In  hidden  horse  rooms,  or  with  "bookies.  "  out 
of  sight  of  those  most  opposed  to  gambling 
on  moral  grounds.  Complicity,  or  at  least  a 
benign  blindness,  on  the  part  of  police  and 

'  See  U.S.  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice, The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Soci- 
ety; A  Report  (1967)  .  p.  189. 

-See  Newsweek,  April  10,  1972.  p   48. 


other  officials  Is  essential  to  successful  con- 
duct of  these  Illicit  activities.  Tacit  tolera- 
tion or  "protective"  arrangements  with  police 
can  corrupt  an  entire  force.  Conspiracy  Is 
screened  behind  token  arrests,  and  arrests  to 
extort  pay-offs,  with  occasional  mild  penal- 
ties for  minor  figures. 

The  extent  of  collusion  varies  from  city  to 
city  and  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  an- 
other. Its  range  and  depth  within  the  na- 
tion's largest  police  force  emerges,  however, 
from  the  "findings  of  two  concurrent  investi- 
gating commissions  In  New  York  City.  Testi- 
mony indicates  that  new  recruits  hesitate  to 
report  gambling  "payoffs"  made  to  colleagues 
and  superiors,  and  that  the  easy  path  Is  to- 
ward participation.  Police  Involvement  in 
gambling  corruption  Is  an  entering  wedge 
that  leads  quite  readily  to  collusion  In  other 
profitable  fields,  such  as  the  narcotics  traffic. 
A  recent  feature  in  The  New  York  Times 
offered  historical  perspective:^ 

The  history  of  the  New  "Vork  Police  Depart- 
ment can  be  read  as  one  long  story  of  corrup- 
tion. Every  20  years  or  so,  there  is  a  new 
scandal,  followed  by  a  brief  fiurry  of  reform, 
followed  by  the  long  gradual  slide  back  into 
what  seenis  to  be  the  Department's  normal 
state  of  discreet  but  all-pervasive  corrup- 
tion  Virtually  all  policemen,  for  example, 

are  convinced  that  a  major  corrupting  influ- 
ence wotfid  be  removed  If  the  laws  against 
gambling  could  be  eliminated. 

Until  this  country  comes  to  grips  with  the 
gambling  issue,  organized  crime  will  prosper. 
Several  courses  of  action  are  open.  One  Is  a 
serious,  nationwide  effort  at  suppression.  An- 
other Is  simple  repeal  of  all  statutes  making 
gambling  a  crime.  A  third  Is  governmental 
regulation  and  licensing.  The  fourth  is  pro- 
vision of  gambling  faculties  under  direct  gov- 
ernmental auspices,  exemplified  to  some  ex- 
tent in  several  state  lotteries  and  the  off- 
track  betting  experiment  In  New  York  City. 
Stern  suppre.ssiou  has  many  advocates,  in- 
cluding some  dedicated  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials. The  strongest  argument  in  its  support 
rests  on  the  exploitive  nature  of  gambling, 
whether  Immoral  or  not.  Some  Western  cities 
appear  to  have  had  success  In  such  an  effort. 
However,  outright  suppression  seems  well- 
nigh  impossible  In  most  larger  cities,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  widespread  police  and  other 
official  Involvement.  Furthermore,  deter- 
mined attempts  at  rigid  enforcement  en- 
counter strenuous  opposition  from  large  seg- 
ments of  the  population. 

Before  suppression  could  be  successful,  a 
clear  line  would  have  to  be  drawn  between 
forms  of  gambling  considered  permissible  and 
those  defined  as  criminal.  CrimUial  codes  in 
many  states  make  all  wagers  on  uncertain 
events  and  games  of  chance  or  skill  Ulegal. 
Such  strictures  Include  private  card  games, 
casual  bets  on  the  goif  course,  pools  or  bets 
on  athletic  events  and  elections,  and  similar 
activities.  An  official  crackdown  on  these 
practices  is  Inconceivable;  participants  often 
do  not  know  that  they  are  engaged  in  crim- 
inal conduct.  Raffles  and  bingo  games  con- 
ducted bv  charitable  or  church  organizations 
are  legal' in  some  states;  elsewhere,  enforce- 
ment ranges  from  nonexistent  or  sporadic  to 
stringent.  leadUig  In  either  case  to  criticism 
of  law  enforcement  officials. 

More  than  half  of  the  states.  Including 
nine  of  the  ten  largest  sanction  parlmutuel 
betting  on  the  horse  -aces  at  the  tracks  with 
little  evidence  of  public  opposition.  In  1970. 
the  parlmutuel  "handle"  from  legal  bets  at 
horse  and  greyhound  tracks  won  $6.7  billion, 
of  which  the  states  retained  539  million  in 
revenue.  Newspapers  everywhere  publish  the 
odds  of  payoffs.  Annual  racetrack  attendance 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  all  professional  and 
collegiate  football,  baseball,  and  boxing  con- 
test:^ combined.  Yet  off-track  betting  is  a 
criminal  offense  except  in  Nevada  and  New 
York. 


Certain  gambling  activities  were  made 
federal  crimes  in  1970.  as  part  of  an  attack 
upon  organized  cnme.*  Arrests  and  prosecu- 
tions have  begun.  This  federal  Initiative  rec- 
ognizes the  need  for  skilled  Investigators  In 
challenging  gangsters  engaged  In  conspira- 
torial crimes.  Conceivably.  It  might  be  pos- 
sible at  least  to  Inhibit  the  ntimbers  rackets 
in  central  cities,  bookmaklng  on  races,  foot- 
ball and  baseball  pools,  and  other  forms  of 
organized  gambling.  But  the  difficulties 
would  be  great,  costs  exorbitant,  and  the  po- 
litical Implications  serious.  The  national  ex- 
periment with  prohibition  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages is  Instructive.  Repeal  occurted  after  it 
became  clear  that  moral  codes  opposed  by 
major  elements  in  the  populatlo:i  are  not 
enforceable  by  law.  By  that  time,  enforce- 
ment agencies  had  been  deeply  corrupted. 
whUe  smuggling  and  bootlegging  had  laid 
the  foundations  for  organized  crime  as  a 
powerful  force  In  America. 

Simple  legalization  of  gambling,  by  repeal 
of  all  references  to  It  In  the  criminal  codes. 
Is  an  alternative  without  advocates.  This  ac- 
tion would  not  create  a  new  source  of  public 
revenue,  which  Is  an  objective  of  many  will- 
ing to  disturb  the  status  quo.  It  might  elim- 
inate much  of  the  official  corruption  now 
plaguing  the  nation,  but  it  would  leave  In 
place  exploitive  organizations  now  exercis- 
ing monopolistic  privileges.  Introduction  of 
aggressive  competition  might  also  expand 
clienteles  and  increase  patronage,  but  this 
Is  not  desired  by  reform  elements. 

Regulation  through  licensing  has  long  been 
In  effect  In  Nevada,  where  It  produces  40 
per  cent  of  state  revenues,  and  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  although  a  shift  toward  govern- 
mental operation  Is  under  consideration 
there.  The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  has 
permitted  off-track  betting  and  casino  op- 
erations for  decades,  under  strict  licensing. 
The  Nevada  experience  has  not  encouraged 
Imitation,  however.  It  Is  clouded  by  frequent 
scandals;  public  officials  are  accused  of  Is- 
suing licenses  to  persons  and  organizations 
of  low  repute,  and  falling  to  prevent  "skim- 
ming" or  fraudulent  tax  reports.  Having 
legalized  organized  gambling  (while  pro- 
hibiting private  gambling).  Nevada  has  at- 
tracted a  large  corps  of  professional  gamblers, 
many  with  unsavory  reputations.  It  Is  a 
central  location  for  major  illicit  gambling 
operations  conducted  elsewhere.  Licensed 
gambling  has  given  Nevada  a  bad  name,  and 
vice  versa. 

Parlmutuel  betting  at  racetracks,  another 
example  of  public  control  through  licensing, 
has  been  les?  subject  to  such  difficulties. 
However,  large-scale  off-track  gambling  on 
the  same  races,  which  is  Illegal,  places  pres- 
sures on  legislatures  and  on  other  officials. 
Track  locations,  hidden  ownerships,  and  al- 
locations of  racing  days  are  handled  In  ways 
leaving  the  public  suspicious  of  officials 
whose  decisions  have  heavy  financial  im- 
pacts. 

Governmental  operation  of  gambling  facil- 
ities Is  quite  new  In  this  country,  but  rapid 
extension  seems  likely.  It  has  taken  two 
forms:  state  lotteries  intended,  sometimes 
unsuccessfully,  to  replace  the  "numbers" 
rackets;  and  off-track  betting  as  a  substitute 
for  Illicit  bookmaklng. 

New  Hampshire,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania  operate  lotteries.  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut  have  adopted 
enabling  legislation,  and  several  other  states 
are  considering  such  action.  New  Hampshire 


'The   New   York    Times,   August   29,    1971, 
Section  4,  page  6. 


» The  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970, 
Title  VIII,  defines  illeeal  gambling  business 
as  one  which  violates  a  state  law.  Involves 
five  or  more  persons,  and  operates  for  more 
than  30  days,  or  has  a  gross  Income  of  more 
than  $2  OOo"  in  a  single  day.  It  also  makes  it 
a  federal  crime  for  a  law  enforcement  officer 
to  plot  with  a  person  engaged  in  Ulegal  gam- 
bling to  obstruct  enforcement  of  antl- 
gambllng  laws. 
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and  New  York  have  had  limited  success,  due 
to  serious  weaknesses:  (1)  drawings  are  in- 
frequent, in  contrast  to  daily  or  weekly  num- 
bers drawings,  and  waiting  time  for  an- 
nouncement of  awards  is  too  long;  (2i  mini- 
mum tlcxet  prices  are  too  high,  compared 
with  the  nlckel-dlme-quarter  numbers  pat- 
terns; (3)  ticket  outlets  are  not  readily 
available  in  areas  convenient  to  those  who 
play  the  numbers;  (4)  payouts  are  as  much 
smaller  percentage  of  receipts  than  the  60 
per  cent  customary  for  the  illicit  numbers 
rackets;  ar.d  (5i  the  lotteries  provide  no 
credit  arrangements  or  attractive  personal 
relationships  like  those  between  numbers 
runners  and  players.  Moreover,  prizes  are 
subject  to  federal  and  state  income  taxes. 
Most  of  these  weaknesses  have  been  over- 
come by  New  Jersey,  which  has  had  a  strong 
luitlal  response  to  its  lottery  plan  launched 
in  1971.  Odds  are  reasonable  and  drawings 
are  frequent.  Tickets  may  be  purchased  in 
strips  and  In  small  denominations,  at  ac- 
cessible locations.  Within  six  mouths,  coin- 
cident with  a  strong  federal  anU-rackets  ef- 
fort, the  newspapers  reported  a  60  per  cent 
reduction  in  patronage  of  New  Jersey's  num- 
bers rackets  and  an  anticipated  annual  state 
revenue  of  $160,000,000. 

Tne  newest,  and  perhaps  moat  Important, 
governmental  initiative  in  this  field  Is  the 
establishment  of  state-operated  off-track 
pari-mutuel  betting  by  New  York.  Initial 
pop'.ilar  reaction  appears  to  be  favorable, 
arousing  active  interest  In  other  states. 
Whether  or  not  complete  substitution  for 
ili;c;t  horse  rooms  is  possible,  this  pioneering 
efl.yrt  will  be  closely  watched— particularly 
In  view  of  presbing  needs  for  new  sources  of 
state  and  local  revenue. 

Illicit  gambling,  organized  crime,  and  of- 
ficial collusion  po-se  Interconnected  problems 
oJ  ^rave  proportions.  Strong  measures  will  be 
required  to  bring  the  siuiation  under  effec- 
tive control.  Moral  attitudes,  deeply  held. 
make  it  difficult  to  find  solutions  command- 
ing consensus.  Answers  simply  have  to  be 
found,  however,  since  public  confidence  In 
the  integrity  of  government  is  at  stake. 

.Ml  statutes  and  ordinances  that  make  un- 
organized (and  charitable-religious)  gam- 
bling criminal  should  be  repealed;  efforts  to 
prohibit  conduct  sc-cially  acceptable  to  tens 
of  millions  of  citizens  are  unjustifiable  as 
well  as  unenforceable. 

We  recomiiend  extensive  experimentation 
with  governmental  ownership  and  operation 
of  eambllng  arrangements  that  substitute 
effectively  for  the  numbers  rackets,  horse 
rooms,  and  betting  pools  that  now  form  the 
mam  source  of  income  for  organized  crime. 
Experiments  monitored  and  found  success- 
ful should  be  widely  copied  by  other  states.' 
Tnls  Implies  opening  of  public  facilities 
easily  accessible  by  location  and  by  telephone 
for  parlmutuel  bettinz  on  races  and  athletic 
events,  and  for  frequent  "numbers"  draw- 
ings with  tickets  available  In  small  denomi- 
nations. F*r»7/es  should  be  commensurate  with 
receipts,  less  modest  overhead  chargas.  and 
alwavs  above  prevalUnt;  illicit  odds  levels. 
Funds  derived  by  the  states  from  these 
scurces  could  be  put  to  appropriate  use  in 
fir.-.ncm?  improvement  of  their  judicial  and 
correct  onal  systems. 

Federal  and  state  Income  tax  laws  should 
be  amended  ta  exempt  winnings  from  these 
gdverumental  lotteries  and  parimutuels.  for 
three  reasons:  illicit  operations  will  otherwise 
enjoy  an  undeserved  advantage;  amounts 
wagereU  have  already  been  subjected  to  tax 
deductions,  and  total  winnings  are  always 
less  than  total  losses  bec.iues  of  subtraction 
of  taxes  and  overhead  from  the  parlmutuel 
pools;  losses  should  be  deductible  if  winnings 
are  taxed,  but  that  would  create  opf)ortunlty 
for   false  claims  of  losses  not   actually   in- 


curred. Thus,  if  taxation  of  winnings  is  at- 
tempted, total  tax  yields  would  probably  be 
lower,  not  higher. 

It  is  not  proposed,  however,  to  make  gains 
from  illicit  organized  gambling  legally  tax- 
exempt. 

We  reject  extension  of  the  concept  of  li- 
censing for  organized  gambling,  beyond  its 
preieiit  use  in  parlmutuel  betting  at  race 
tracks,  because  of  the  Nevada  experience 
involving  the  dubious  character  qualifica- 
tions of  licensees  and  the  pressures  on  the 
authorities    who    manage    the    licensing. 

Efforts  by  federal,  state,  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  stamp  out  syndicated  gambling 
operations  should  be  accelerated,  although 
only  limited  success  can  be  anticipated 
pending  provision  of  goverrmental  gambling 
facilities. 

Special  emphasis  should  ba  placed  upon 
r^.otlng  out  official  corruption,  through  ex- 
panded Internal  inspectio.ial  forces  and 
through  stronger  legislation,  as  In  Califor- 
nia, agalr.st  failure  by  police  officers  to  re- 
port criminal  gambling  operations  of  which 
they  have  knowledge. 

We  also  recommend.  In  the  public  schools 
and  elsewhere,  an  educational  campaign  de- 
signed to  portray  the  financial  hazards  and 
disadvantages  of  particioatlon  In  gambling 
activities,  stressing  the  odds  and  probablll- 
ti  s  against  the  player. 

Formation  or  continuation  of  gambling 
habits  should  be  discouraged  by  means  oth- 
er than  criminal  penalties.  Public  gambling 
facilities  are  favored  only  because  they  ap- 
pear to  be  the  best  alternative  to  the  grip 
of  the  crime  syndicates  and  the  official  cor- 
ruption associated   with   them. 

7.    GAINING  THE  CONSENT  OF  THE  GOVERNED 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  advanced 
the  proposition  that  governments  derive  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
But  great  numbers  of  Americans  do  not  now 
consent,  in  the  least,  to  many  of  their  laws 
nor  to  the  manner  of  their  enforcement. 
Conduct  that  citizens  do  not  believe  Inju- 
rious to  The  community  Is  defined  as  criminal 
and  repressed,  while  assaults  on  persons  and 
property  go  unpunished.*  Distrusting  the 
agencies  of  law  enforcement,  many  citizens 
have  lost  all  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
for  supfKsrt  and  assistance  to  the  authorities. 

A  law-abiding  society,  "with  liberty  and 
Justice  for  all,"  can  exist  only  when  the  over- 
whelming majority  accepts  and  respects  the 
laws — and  aids  their  enforcement.  To  reach 
this  goal,  three  kinds  of  change  are  needed: 
(1)  Criminal  codes  must  be  made  to  con- 
form to  the  prevailing  public  consensus  on 
what  conduct  should  be  forbidden  by  law. 
and  on  the  appropriate  penalties.  (2)  Dis- 
criminatory enforcement  must  cease,  as  a 
first  step  in  reducing  raclar  and  class  ani- 
mosities between  officers  of  the  law  and  major 
population  groups.  (3)  Acting  as  community 
leaders,  businessmen  must  recognize  their 
own  responsibility  for  law  observance  and 
offer  support  In  enforcing  the  whole  range 
of  criminal  laws — Including  those  concerned 
with  offenses  by  business  firms  and  by  their 
officers  and  employees.  White  collar  crimes 
of  many  d^rcrip'l'ns  pose  a  growing  dinfrer 
to  society,  a  danger  that  deeply  disturbs  m.my 
members  of  the  younger  generation  as  well 
as  most  of  their  responsible  elders. 

MODERNIZING    THE    LAWS 

The  laws  must  be  revised  more  frequently, 
for  two  rea-ons.  The  conditions  of  life  are 
changing  rapidly,  and  so  are  public  attitudes 
concerning  morality  and  criminal  conduct. 
This  has  to  be  recognized  If  the  procerses  of 
alienation  are  to  be  arrested.  More  revisions 
have  i>een  made  In  the  criminal  codes  over 
the  past  decade  than  In  any  similar  period, 
but  cha!:ges  have  not  kept  pace  with  events. 


»  See  Memorandum  by  Mr.  Charles  Keller. 
Jr  .  page  77. 


•See    Memorandum    by    Mr.   Theodore    O. 
Yntema.  page  77. 


Worse,  administration  of  the  codes  is  often 
erratic,  discriminatory,  and  Ineffective.  Very 
serious  offenses  may  be  dealt  wi;h  lightly, 
while  Inconsequential  actions  may  be  han- 
dled severely.  Relative  penalties  provide 
bizarre  contrasts. 

One  area  of  seriou?s  weakness  Is  the  treat- 
ment of  drunken  driving.  Half  of  the  £0,000 v 
and  more  highway  deaths  each  year  InvolveA 
at  least  one  driver  under  the  influence  of^ 
alcohol.  (Casualties  resulting  from  driving 
under  the  influence  of  dangerous  drugs — 
both  legal  and  illegal — are  unknown.)  Yet. 
drunken  driving  is  treated  witii  amazing 
leniency.  Civil  damages  may  be  levied,  but 
there  lias  been  great  reluctance  to  impose 
penalties  comparable  with  those  for  other 
homicides  and  assaults,  or  to  apply  the  effec- 
tive English  practice  of  testing  drivers  at 
random  for  symptoms  of  intoxication.  Prison 
sentences  are  rarely  Invoked,  and  suspension 
of  licenses  has  not  proved  adequate.  Such 
drivers  must  be  kept  off  the  highways;  they 
should  receive  treatment  as  soon  as  facilities 
become  available.  Meanwiiile,  Impoundment 
of  the  drunken  driver's  vehicle  for  a  year 
might  have  a  deterrent  effect. 

Criminal  codes  should  be  revised  to  im- 
pose appropriate  penalties  for  driving  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol  or  dangerous  drugs; 
enforcement  should  be  meticulous  and  vig- 
orous, using  best  available  detection  de- 
vices. 

Laws  against  concealed  weapons  and 
statutes  requiring  gun  registration  are  also 
Ineffective.  Handguns  exist  for  only  oiie  pur- 
pose: use  against  people.  They  account  for 
over  half  of  all  murders.  Nearly  all  police 
killed  In  the  line  of  duty  die  by  handguns. 
Access  to  them  is  easy,  in  spite  of  sporadic 
and  timid  gestures  toward  control.  Produc- 
tion, importation  of  parts  for  assembly,  and 
distribution  of  these  guns  (and  the  ammu- 
nition for  them)  continues,  with  slight  lim.- 
itatlons.  although  deaths  rise  yearly.  Wher- 
ever handguns  are  forbidden  by  well-en- 
forced laws,  abroad  and  in  some  American 
cities,  murder  rates  are  far  lower.  Plat  pro- 
hibition of  private  possession  of  these  weap- 
ons Is  clearly  justified;  those  used  by  police 
and  security  forces  or  by  others  authorized 
to  have  them  should  be  publicly  owned. 

Indemnification  should  be  allowed — at 
federal  expense — for  owners  who  turn  in 
their  handguns  to  the  authorities  for  de- 
struction or  governmental  use.  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time,  A  provision  would 
be  made  for  retention  of  antiques,  of  course. 
These  limitations  should  not  be  confused 
with  attempts  to  license  and  control  rifles 
or  shotguns,  strongly  resisted  by  sports- 
men and  many  other  citizens. 

Private  Iniportatlon.  distribution,  and 
possession  of  handguns  and  parts  or  ammu- 
nition for  them  should  become  mator  crimi- 
nal offenses  under  both  federal  and  state 
laws.  The  sole  owners  of  such  weapons 
should  be  the  national  and  state  govern- 
ments, which  could  then  issue  them  on  a 
temporary  and  returnable  basis  to  members 
of  the  security  forces  and  other  authorized 
persons  under  carefully  drawn  regulations. 
Manufacture  should  be  halted  until  exist- 
ing inventories  are  exiiaus'cd.  afier  which 
further  domestic  production  and  export- 
import  trade  would  be  placed  under  strict 
licensing  controls. 

In  contrast  to  weak  treatment  of  actions 
that  endanger  life  and  safety  stands  the 
severity  of  laws  dealing  with  behavior  not 
considered  really  criminal  by  most  citizens. 
For  example,  113,400  arrests  were  made  for 
vagrancy  In  1970.  and  1.825.500  for  public 
intoxication  (not  Involving  drunken  driv- 
ing or  a  charge  of  disorderly  conduct ) .  These 
are  'victimless"  crimes.  Chronic  alcoholism 
calls  for  medical  and  psychiatric  attention, 
not  a  criminal  penalty.  These  arrests,  sub- 
sequent prosecutions,  court  actions,  and 
correctional  controls  divert  valuable  energy 
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frnm  nrotectlon  of  the  public  against  more  frequent    allegations    of    excessive   force    In  own  houses.   Organized  gambling  need  not 

^    .    ,f  H»^.^P^  making  arrests.  Ulegal  interrogation  and  de-  be    tolerated    on    business    premises;    labor 

Ari^trtion  to  hard  drues   (such  as  heroin,  tention  procedures,  and  systematic  conceal-  leaders    (except   those   tied   to   the   rackets) 

cosine  rdLphLiSnesHs  so  destruc-  ment  of  police  misconduct  and  corruption,  will   usually   cooperate.    Loan-sharking   can 

tl^  to    the    individual    that    it    threatens  Ir^tances  of  such  behavior,  found  in  many  be   countered   when   employees   have   access 

li^^Ptv  at  large    it  has  spread  rapidlv  among  communities,     have     tarnished     the     police  to   proper   credit    facilities.    Internal    thefts 

f  .uin.lnd  m  the  a^med  services  The  need  image.  It  may  do  more  harm  than  good  to  can  be  reported  promptly,  and  the  prosecutor 

';      TnJ^VJ^suLorTLl^^^^  urge  ghetto  youths  to  respect  the  law  when  in    such    cases    should    have    full    support, 

^p^rts  to  ruing   ra«s  of   theft^and   robberv  those  sworn  'to  uphold  it  are  seen  to  violate  Whenever    the   odor   of    organized    criminal 

^     v!n  J   ^nm/  involved   have   led   to  cor-  it  frequentlv,  openlv.  and  with  Impunity.  activity  is  noted  either  Inside  or  outside  a 

^mion^offeTerlrSents   and    the    polled  We^eemphi^ize-  the    need    to    Intensify  business,    confidential    channels    for    a    full 

S!^  Ir   treatment   for   addicts   and   effective  efforts  to  professionalize  the  police  and  other  report  to  completely  dependable  agencies  of 

SeTns  for  s'ppressmgtht  traf^c  arf  both  agenices  o'^f  law  enforcement^  and  thus  im-  law  enforcement  can  and  should  be  found 

essential.  The  United  Kingdom  has  had  com-  prove  citizen-official  relationships.  ^^il^Sually     and     collectively,     business 

paratlvely   few   addicts-perhaps   because   it  the  challenge  to  business  leadership  ^^^^^^  °^^  J^^^  ^^^  ^^^             ^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

provides   heroin    lor    those    in    maintenance  a  striking  address  on  -Crime— a  Business-  reverse  the  present  course  of  events.  They  can 

and    withdrawal    programs,    thus    reducing  ^^^.^  challenge"   before  a   1969   conference  gypport  those  in  government  at  everv  level 

incentives  of  purveyors  to  foster  addiction.  ^^  American  business  leaders  concluded  with  ^^^j^  ^u  j^ree  branches-legislative,  execu- 

Expeiimental    use    of    methadone     also   ad-  ^j^^^^  ^.^rds;  tive.  and  judicial-who  are  actively  seeking 

dlctlve)  as  a  herom  subst  tuie  has  had  some  ^^^^.  ^^^  country  is  grievously  afflicted  by  ^^^^^  changes.  The  weight  of  their  influence 

success  m  this  country;  other  efforts  at  sup-  ^   problem   which   daily    grows   larger.   This  can  be  brought  to  bear  both  publicly  and  be- 

presslon  have  had  unsatisfactor>  results.  ^^^^^    ^^^    businesses.    But    far    more    Im-  umd  the  scenes  to  make  sure  that  the  law  en- 

The   state    codes,   however,   do   not    make  p^rtant,    it    affects    the    quality    of    life    in  jorcement   aeencies   are    properly    managed. 

suitable     dlt'.'^'T^nd'oThersno'tadd!-  ^'""'--    "    ^'^-^^"^"^    ''^''    ^^^^^^J^f^  Smp^tentl,  Ind  TncorruJ^^^^^^^^ 

dangerous  substances  and  others  not  addle-  ^f  faith  in  government.  It  is  not  a  good  cli-  adequately  financed 

tlve  and  of  d°"^""_' ^'^^^f^-f"'^^^^  tha'™  "^^^^  ^°'^  busmess;   It  is  not  a  good  climate  criminal  justice  planning  bodies  have  been 

juana.  There  is  "°  P.^^^f  ^„«, ''^""^.^"^  for  livmg.  or  are  being  established  at  state  and  local 

of  marijuana,  f  h,\<;^  '^  i^°"f^'^f  *^";^^', ''  ^f  If  we  are  to  change  this  situation,  all  of  ^^^.^^     businessmen  should  seek  membership 

damaging  Ph/^\'=«;"  '  °^^f  "^  ,'*"^^  ?f.  *|.^°but  ^^  «'"  ^^^'^  ^°  6"  Involved.  You   as  business  ^^  ^^^^   ^      ^^^  also  cooperate  in  proba- 

nicotine,  or  "^»^"''  ^/"^T^'L^/^f  "J^l^.^.f  leaders,   arc   in   the  vanguard  of  every   im-  ^^^^    and    parole    projects    that    offer    hope 

legally  and  readi  >   a  ailable^ This  ^^s  veri-  ^^^^^^^  3^^,^^  ^^^^^  j^  ^^^  country;  you  will  j„,    rehabilitation    of    offenders.    Including 

fled   by   two   major   1972    3°"=  .  °J^^  f^^"^  have  to  take  leadership  roles  In  this  field,  ^^ose  recovering  from  alcohol  or  drug  addic- 

mitted  to  Congress  »^>V^e  Nat  onal  Institut*  ^^ .  ^                     ^^  ^^^  ^J^^^^  ^^ 

of  Mental  Heal  h  ''"^^^^^^°t''"  ^"l!"^^  The   problem    worsens.   The   U.S.    Depart-  ,^,^^^  enterprises,   businessmen  can  show  a 

to  the  President  and  C^^'^.^ress  bv  the  Com  ^^^^  ^^  commerce  estimates  the  total  cost  a^er  awareness  and  a  deeper  concern  for 

mission  on  Marijuana  and  Drug  Abuse.  \et  ^j   ^^^^^^   against    business   in    1971    at    $16  the  public  interest 

possession  of  marijuana  '^^  Jelony  m  mc^t  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  including  the  business  share  of  gvery  businessman  should  take  an  active 

states;   first   offenders  have   been  sentencea  .emmental  expenditures) ,  broken  down  as  role  in  improving  the  administration  of  crlm- 

to  prison   terms  of  2°   veaj^   °^   ^ore^  and  ^^^^^^.^^  ^  ^^^^^           P^    ^  ^^            ^^^  complete  report 

rharthrhrrd°drugs'°A  high%rp"  ti^n'o?     Manufacturers     .J ,1,800,000,000  of  every  known  criminal  offei.e  should  be 

rvations  yrlr''\ioTTc^.n^'  ttTui 1.340,000.000  p^^^c^rcrorrorS^eS^ 

habitual  use  of  marijuana,  becoming  crlm^-  Retail    Outlets  P     •                                      ^^             ^^     ^^^^^. 

nals  under   the   laws   and  so  placing   them-          Inventorv    Loss 4,010,000,000  tim  nf  nffpnripr.; 

selves  in   flagrant  opposition  to  public  au-  Robbery." Burglary.  Vandal-  Governmental    authority    at    every    level 

thority.    This    undermines    the    foundations              sm ,  nnn' n^' Z  should  provide  secure  confidential  channels 

of  society.                                    .„,..=ph    ,.   rnn        Service    Enterprises f„T'^„T  for  reports  on  suspected  syndicate  activities. 

Criminal   codes   must   be   rev  sed   to   con-      i„vestment_^ Banks 1.000.000.000  assuring  active  Investigation.  Business  orga- 

form  with  the  present  ^i^;^^  °f  V^«^ ''^merl-      credit    Card   Frauds '^O.  000,  000  ,,,^^,,„f^  ^^^^^^^  offer  plans  for  action  and 

can  people   concerning     criminal     conduct      cargo  Thefts 1  ■  SCW.  000,  000  assistance  in  these  matters. 

and  to  rationalize  penalties.  Each  state  that      Arson 206,  000  000  ^^^^^  ^^,  ^  j„^^^  ,„  ^^^^     ,,,g           j^ 

does  not  have  one  should  establish  a  com-  preventive  Security  Costs...     3,  300.  000.  000  ^,^^  ^j^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  j^,„  ^^J^^  harmony. 

^'a^noin'ted''bf  t°he  governor^  d  Incmdlng  Every  citizen,  particularly  those  In  leader-  Justice  and  the  consent  of  the  governed  can- 

wisL'^tosaLuSes^v^Xas  public  mem!  ship   positions,    must   lend   full   support   to  not  exist  apart  from  each  other.  The  obU- 

^rs-^o  secure  prompt  action    these  com-  necessary    reforms    If    the    explosive   growth  gations    are    mutuaL    Agencies    of     aw    en- 

miiions     and    those    committees    of    state  In  crimes  of  all  kinds  is  to  be  halted  and  forcement  must  establish  higher  professional 

^e  La^u^s  that  app!y-°hould  be  funded  in  reversed,  fhls  is  doubly  true  of  businessmen,  standards  of  trust  and  dependability,  and  the 

legislatures  tnat  appi>     tiiuuiu  uc  lu       ^  „.v,„  h<.,.p  „»,,,=!, m  ^nmmunitv  inflnenre  and  Citizenry   with    Its   leadership   must   support 

the  entirety  by  the  national  government.  who  have  unusual  community  innuence  ana  ^      statutorv    and    institutional    re- 

whose   enterprises   are   the    prlmarv   targets  necessarj    statuiorj    ana    institutional    re- 

BRiNGiNG  POLICE  AND  CITIZENRY  TOGETHER  of     la^'lessiiess-through      Internal     thefts,  forms.  Business  leaders  should  be  found  in 

Attention  was  called  In  chapter  to  nega-  shoplifting   vandalism,  and  the  depredations  the  front  rank  of  those  dedicated  to  equal 

tive  attitudes  toward   the  police  and  other  ^^  organized  crime  justice  and  faithful   execution  of  the  laws, 

officers  of  the  law,  strongly  held  by  groups  Regrettably,  the  business  community  has  clearing  the  hitrdle  of  federalism 

In  neighborhoods  most  subject  to  vlctlmlza-  ^jp^^ated  to  use  the  machinery  of  public  law  piecemeal  reform  of  the  patchwork  struc- 

tlon  and  in  greatest  need  of  police  protec-  enforcement  in  its  own  defense.  Firms  often  ture   of   criminal   Justice   will   fail;    a   more 

tlon.  Unprovoked,  random,   and   deadly   as-  rely  upon  security  bonds  and  theft  Insurance  fundamental  approach  must  be  taken.  The 

saults    on    policemen    are    an    increasing  y  ^  protect  against  loss,  not  concerning  them-  highlv    complex    multilevel    federal    svstera. 

familiar    phenomenon     Racial    and    ethnic  ggj^.g-  ^.j^h  ultimate  justice.  Prosecution  of  evolved    from    simpler    beginnings,    has    its 

minorities  in  the  inner  cities  generally  com-  ^^,[^^.^53  ^.j^^  embezzle  or  pilfer  has  seemed  merits—but  an  ability  to  solve  the  American 

plain  of  two  things:  relative  neglect  In  police  ^^^^  trouble  than  It  Is  worth.  Time  taken  crime  problem  Is  not  among  them.  The  pres- 

protectlon     and    discriminatory     treatment.  gmplovees  to  testify  In  court  against  of-  ent    Intricate    division    of    responsibilities. 

High  crime  rates  among  the.se  constltuencl^  fenders   i^  grudglnglv  allowed.   And   fear  of  functions,  and  financial  support  amo:ig  na- 

relnforce    negative    police    attitudes,    which  ^^^^i^atlon  inhibits  business  collaboration  In  tloi.al.   stat*.   and   local    levels   is   the   chief 

are  then  in  turn  reciprocated                  „  h„„  suDpression  of  the  svndlcates.  It  must  be  con-  barrier   to   acceptable   patterns   of   criminal 

A  newer  and  perhaps  an  even  more  dan-  ^^fh^   ^^^^  ^^^_^^^   businessmen  have  a  gen-  justice.   Drastic    changes    In    these   urrange- 

gerous  development  is  the  Intense  hostility  philosophy  that  the  fewer  their  contacts  ments  are  needed,  but  our  proposals,  while 

between  large  numbers  of  young  mldde  or  ^^^j^'^      .„nment.  for  whatever  purpose,  the  overcoming  existing  obstacles,  would  retain 

upper  class  Americans  and  the  police   Alien-  J                                            of  complicity  the  basic  element  In  the  federal  concept— a 

atlon  of  the  nation's  youth  is  a  serious  mat-  ^\l\'%^''l''X^^^  cotnS  with  ^he  ne-  close  cooperation  between  the  nation  and  the 

ter.  Revision   of   the   criminal   codes   would  Civic  responsiDiiiLj    comciaes  wiin   tne  ue  spates 

S«,fr..r.;^:i"..Tr^°.u/.r„-.;  -s^i?.°;?r.-ri-»  »„  =,.„ ...  j- -rx'"^ --.-^sl" -,?  s 

mav  have  begun  provement  of  Management  in  Government .  multitude  of  problems  beyond  ti^elr  resotirces 

We  have  stressed  the  need  for  profession-  '^'.US.  Department  of  Commerce.  T,e  Eco-  and   -P^^^^'/f '^,^^°;^  J^^^  J>'^:^?   °  ,^^^ 

alization  of  police  ma-iagement  to  minimize  nomir   Impact    of   Crimes   Against   Business  obllgatlor.s   for   administration   of   criming 

K.l       \;        PO"^''  iim.iuKcii  c    u  ,T?phrnarv     1072)  Justice,  except  for  the  maintenance  of  police 

bias  and  prevent  lawless  conduct.  There  are  (i-eoruary.    ivi^)-  j                      '' 
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forces  and,  perhaps,  pre-trial  detention.  The 
States  should  exercise  their  legal  powers  more 
actively,  and  undertake  direct  management 
of  courts,  prosecutloi^.  and  all  correctional 
activities — along  with  a  larger  share  of  the 
police  function.  They  should  adjust  their 
organizational  patterns  to  facilitate  these 
changes. 

The  national  government  must  give  strong 
leadership  and  large  financial  aid  to  relieve 
a  crisis  that  Is  clearly  nationwide.  We  be- 
lieve the  best,  and  perhaps  the  only,  means 
of  achieving  these  objectives  Is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Authority  To  Ensure 
Justice,  endowed  with  powers  and  resources 
needed  for  its  crucial  role.  We  see  this  as  the 
capstone  in  the  structure  of  American  Jus- 
tice, renewed  and  revitalized. 

STRENCTHFNING  STATE  CAPABILITIES 

The  states  have  enacted  the  basic  crimi- 
nal codes  but  rely  for  enforcement  upon  the 
tangle  of  overlapping  local  Jurisdictions  they 
have  spav^'ned.  The  chief  concern  of  state 
police  Is  with  traffic  control;  they  seldom  pro- 
vide more  than  minimal  assistance  to  local 
forces.  Governors  and  attorneys  general  e.xer- 
clse  only  slight  Influence  over  local  prosecu- 
tions for  violations  of  state  laws.  Pew  states 
have  moved  toward  unified  court  systems  or 
assumed  total  responsibility  for  corrections. 
All  this  must  change. 

The  nation's  3.000  counties  should  no 
longer  play  a  major  role  In  administering 
criminal  justice.  Most  of  them  are  too  small 
in  population  and  resourcs  to  cope  efTectlvelv 
with  dangerous  new  conditions.  Even  the 
largest  of  them  elect  their  sheriffs,  prosecu- 
tors, and  coroners  by  partisan  ballot;  dep- 
uties and  assistants  lack  tenure  and  are 
rarely  chosen  on  the  basis  of  merit.  Agencies 
organized  along  such  archaic  lines  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  meet  the  tests  of  trying  times. 
With  the  problems  of  large  cities  approaching 
crisis  proportions,  their  revenues  shrink  as 
Jobs  and  residents  move  to  the  suburbs. 
Some  have  adequate  police  forces;  most  do 
not  Smaller  cities,  villages,  towns,  and  town- 
ships suffer  from  the  same  Inabilities  as  most 
counties — while  the  tides  of  subtirban-rural 
crimlnpl  activity  are  rising.  Public  support  for 
law  enforcement  at  this  level  Is  more  often 
verba!  than  financial.  Moreover,  the  federal 
and  stare  aid  already  given  has  often  been 
misused. 

Drastic  changes  are  In  order.  We  have  pro- 
posed that  the  states  relieve  local  govern- 
ments of  all  responsibility  for  maintenance 
of  courts,  the  prosecution  function,  and  pcst- 
convlction  imprisonment.  Further,  we  have 
urged  expansion  of  state  police  forces,  or- 
ganized either  centrally  or  on  a  regional  basis. 
Admittedly,  as  noted  In  CED's  statement  on 
MorlcTnizing  State  GovernmeTit,  the  states 
are  poorly  organized  to  manage  even  their 
present  functions.  To  overcome  this  weak- 
ness while  assuming  a  larger  responsibility 
for  criminal  justice,  each  state  should  gather 
together  and  coordinate  Its  .separate  units 
and  agencies  working  In  this  field  to  form 
a  coordinated  system  within  a  single  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

This  is  the  solution  recommended  In  1968 
by  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  to  Study 
Crime  and  the  System  of  Criminal  Just'ro 
In  New  Jersey.  That  Committee  gave  the 
following  explanation  of   Its  concern: 

This  Committee  finds  the  system  of  ad- 
ministering criminal  justice  to  be  complex, 
fragmented  both  in  functions  and  jurisdic- 
tion, undernourished,  without  focus  or  com- 
mand, largely  Invisible  as  to  what  Is  really 
happening,  nowhere  near  as  effective  as  we 
believe  It  should  be — and  neglected. 

It  is  neglected  in  the  largest  and  most  Im- 
portant matters,  such  as  leadership,  drive  and 
understanding 

It  Is  neglected  In  smaller  but  Important 
matters  as  well,  such  as  needed  Individual 
statutes  or  prorrjim.s  nddre-ssed  'o  special 
problems  where  Immediate  action  can  be 
mounted.  .  .  . 


We  recommend:  A  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Criminal  Justice  as  the  vital  means  of 
strengthening  the  entire  system. 

As  prof)osed  by  this  Joint  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, the  new  Department  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice would  be  responsible  to  the  Governor, 
and  would  contain  Divisions  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment. Youth.  Prosecution,  Narcotic  Addic- 
tion, and  Rehabilitation,  along  with  two  staff 
Divisions — for  Administration  and  Policy 
Planning,  Consolidation  of  closely  related 
functions  would  enlarge  the  opportunities 
for  enlightened  management.  The  judiciary 
would  remain  independent,  of  course;  the 
courts  are  already  largely  unified  in  New 
Jersey 

We  recommend  that  each  of  .the  50  states 
establish  a  Department  of  Justice,  drawing 
together  all  germane  functions  except  those 
of  a  separate,  independent,  and  unified  Ju- 
dicial branch,  with  which  the  new  Depart- 
ment could  maintain  close  liaison. 

Furthermore,  we  recommend  that  local 
units  of  government  be  relieved  by  the  states 
of  responsibilities  for  criminal  justice,  other 
than  the  maintenance  of  urban  police  forces. 

A  FEDERAL  AUTHORTTY  TO  INSURE  JUSTICE 

Realistic  citizens  may  accept  the  validity 
of  the  foregoing  recommendations  but  still 
doubt  that  the  states  will  adopt  them  In 
time.  Therefore,  we  urge  massive  federal 
funding  to  aid  the  states  (and  local  units)  — 
but  only  on  condition  that  acceptable  stand- 
ards of  organization  and  performance  are 
met.  The  national  government  has  no  con- 
stitutional responsibility  or  direct  authority 
for  general  law  enforcement.  But  when  cus- 
tomary patterns  of  federalism  break  down  in 
the  face  of  critical  and  widespread  problems, 
the  people  of  this  country  have  on  many 
occasions  turned  to  the  national  govern- 
ment. That  breakdown  Is  now  evident.  The 
national  government  has  begun  to  respond, 
but  only  in  tentative  fashion  and  with  slight 
actual  effect.  This  response  should  be  felt  at 
two  distinct  levels;  directly,  through  its  own 
agencies;  and  through  financial  aid  to  states 
and  local  units. 

The  direct  federal  police  effort  Is  limited 
to  enforcement  of  federal  laws,  covering  a 
minor  share  of  all  criminal  Infractions.  It  is 
divided  among  several  specialized  units  In 
four  major  departments  not  noted  for  close 
cooperation.  Criticism  has  grown  In  recent 
years,  both  as  to  priorities  and  effectiveness. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Is  the 
largest  of  these  forces,  with  the  broadest 
Jurisdiction.  Internal  subversive  activities 
have  been  its  main  concern;  acceptance  of 
responsibility  for  suppression  of  organized 
crime  and  protection  of  civil  rights  was  slow 
and  reluctant. 

Bureaus  and  divisions  nominally  under  the 
Attorney  General  have  a  long  tradition  of 
Jealous  autonomy;  interdepartmental  co- 
operation 13  even  harder  to  obtain.  The  In- 
roads of  organized  crime  have  finally  led  to 
serious  efforts  to  gain  coordination,  however, 
through  a  strike-force  approach  developed 
In  1967.  These  special  task  forces,  now  op- 
erative In  a  score  of  major  cities,  bring  to- 
gether the  manpower  and  resources  of  sev- 
eral agencies.  Typically,  they  include  agents 
from  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  and  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  of  the  Department  of  Justice; 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
Customs,  and  the  Secret  Service  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department;  the  Office  of  Labor-Man- 
agement of  the  Department  of  Labor;  and  the 
Inspection  Service  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

Willie  the  FBI  has  an  annual  budget  of 
some  $20  million  to  fight  organized  crime  It 
has  seldom  assigned  Its  agents  to  those 
strike-forces;  instead.  It  Is  said  to  cooperate 
with  them — though  at  arms-length.  The 
strike-forces  operate  Independently  of  the 
United  States  Attorneys  In  most  cases  also, 
and  cjjntacts  with  state  or  local  authorities 
are  minimal  (partly  because  of  a  justifiable 
fear  of  Information  leaks).  Progress  Is  en- 


couraging, although  the  strength  of  the  syn- 
dlcates  is  not  visibly  impaired. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  Initiated  a  vast  new  fed- 
eral role.  It  created  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration,  within  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  to  dispense  federal 
grants-in-aid  for  improvement  of  state  and 
local  law  enforcement.  This  agency  was  not 
well  designed  and  Its  programs  have  been 
poorly  aJmlnlstered.  One  mistake  was  to 
place  LEAA  under  a  triumvirate  that  could 
act  only  unanimously,  leaving  differences  un- 
resolved and  vacancies  unnlled  until  cor- 
rective legislation  was  enacted.  Another 
mistake,  even  more  damaging,  was  to  chan- 
nel most  local  aid  through  the  state  govern- 
ments, despite  the  lack  of  state  agencies 
qualified  to  maiaage  the  distribution.  Most 
states  allocated  much  of  the  money  to  Juris- 
dictions with  relatively  few  problems  and  for 
indefensible  uses,  while  central  cities  with 
greatest  need  received  proportionately  less. 
Most  of  the  money  appropriated  was  never 
spent. 

In  the  three  years  through  June  30.  1971. 
LEAA  was  given  total  budget  authority  of 
$856  million.  But  actual  outlays  were  only 
$327  million.  This  left  $529  million — or  62 
per  cent — unspent.  During  the  same  three 
years,  the  states  did  "allocate"  $521  million 
of  LEAA  money  to  "sub-grantees"  (local  gov- 
ernments) .  But  of  thli;  only  $139  million,  or 
27  per  cent,  was  actually  disbursed  to  them — 
leaving  almost  three-fourths  of  the  alloca- 
tions unused.  Congressional  hearings,  more- 
over, have  revealed  numerous  Instances  of 
funds  distributed  to  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement units  being  put  to  Inconsequen- 
tial or  frivolous  uses.' 

Besides  Its  lack  of  any  real  sense  of  ur- 
gency, LEAA  has  been  remiss  In  failure  to 
define  objectives  and  goals,  to  prescribe  pri- 
orities, to  enforce  standards,  and  to  audit 
performance.  Its  new  National  Adv;.sory  Com- 
mission on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and 
Goals,  created  in  1971  "t-o  fashion  meaning- 
ful yardsticks  for  measuring  progress,"  has 
constructive  possibilities  but  no  real  pow- 
er. While  the  states  have  set  up  law  enforce- 
ment planning  agencies,  significant  reforms 
are  conspicuously  few.  Mere  channeling  of 
money  does  not  produce  a  coherent  program 
for  action  nor  the  organizational  means  to 
effect  It. 

Benefits  from  this  federal  Initiative  have 
been  far  below  expectations.  Crime  rates  have 
not  fallen;  they  have  risen,  alarmingly,  con- 
tinuously In  urban,  suburban,  and  rural 
areas.'  To  understand  the  point,  measures 
taken  to  date  have  not  furnished  a  solution. 
But  the  solution  mu.st  be  found;  the  crisis 
cannot  be  shunted  aside. 

The  national  government  must  devise  a 
national  strategy  to  deal  with  this  nation- 
wide problem.  In  the  main,  however,  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  police,  prosecutors,  courts, 
and  correctional  agencies  have  to  occur  at 
state  or  local  levels.  Hesitation  and  delay 
characterize  the  state  response  to  date,  and 
there  Is  little  prospect  of  early  Improvement 
unless  heavy  new  pressures  are  brought  to 
bear.  Use  of  federal  funds  for  this  purpose 
Is  imperative,  with  disbursement  conditional 
upon  fundamental  and  thorough-going  re- 
form of  the  present  "non-system"  of  crlm- 


'  See  U.S..  Congress.  House.  Committee  on 
Government  Operations:  The  Block  Grant 
Programs  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Program,  he?.rlngs  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Learal  and  Monetary  Affairs  (1971). 

'  In  1968,  murder?;,  forcible  rapes,  robberies. 
and  aggravated  assaults  known  to  the  police 
were  estimated  bv  the  FBI  at  589.000  The 
preliminary  figure  for  1971  appr-.xlmates 
800.000 — an  Increase  of  36  per  cent  in  three 
years.  Known  burglarle.s.  larcenies  over  150, 
and  auto  thefts  rose  from  3,878.000  in  1968 
to  about  5.125,000  in  1971,  up  to  32  per  cent. 
See  Appendix  A  for  additional  data. 
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inal  Justice  at  state  and  local  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

No  existing  federal  agency  is  suited  to  the 
management  of  this  monumental  task.  None 
has  a  range  of  interests  comprelienslve 
enough  to  cover  all  the  broad.  Interrelated 
elements.  The  Department  of  Justice  Is  in 
no  position  to  assume  this  responsibility.  It 
lacks  essential  jurisdiction  in  many  fields; 
it  has  not  adequately  coordinated  the  au- 
tonomous bureaus  nominally  subordinate  to 
it;  and  the  record  of  LEAA  cited  above  does 
not  inspire  confidence  in  the  Department's 
capacity  to  give  effective  leadership  to  state- 
local  law  enforcement.  With  notable  excep- 
tions, over  the  years  top  posts  In  the  Depart- 
ment have  been  heavily  politicized,  wlilch 
Is  unfortunate  in  view  of  Its  intended  role. 
Its  reputation  weakens  its  inSuence  with  key 
Congressional    committees    and    with    many 


Assure  tht  collection  and  analysis  of  de- 
pendable, comprehensive,  detailed  data  cov- 
ering every  aspect  of  criminal  justice — either 
under  Its  own  or  other  suitable  auspices. 

It  would  be  appropriate  for  the  Authority 
to  review  the  roles  of  the  many  separate  or- 
ganizational units  of  the  national  govern- 
ment concerned  with  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice,  examine  their  effectiveness, 
and  propose  beneficial  changes.  This  is  Im- 
portant because  it  is  clear  that  the  national 
government  will  have  to  take  a  more  active 
part  lit  many  fields  of  law  enforcement,  such 
as  suppression  of  the  national  and  Interna- 
tional traffic  In  hard  drugs  and  handguns, 
and  the  activities  of  organized  crime. 

The  chairman  of  the  Authority  should 
have  charge  of  its  extensive  administrative 
operations.  Board  confirmation  of  his  major 
appointments  would  be  desirable.  The  LEAA 
as  It  exists  should  be  transferred  to  the  Au- 


den  of  property  taxation.  Property  taxes  and 
revenue  sharing  command  such  current  in- 
terest that  our  proposals  deserve  examina- 
tion in  that  light. 

The  actual  distribution  of  public  expendi- 
tures for  criminal  Justice  in  1969.  between 
the  three  levels  of  government,  is  shown  and 
analyzed  in  Appendix  C.«  The  effect  of  our 
proposals  on  this  distribution — assuming  no 
changes  in  the  relative  amounts  spent  on 
the  several  functions — Is  also  shown  in  that 
Appendix.  With  a  static  level  of  total  expen- 
ditures, at  $10  billion,  our  proposed  distri- 
bution would  Increase  the  U.S.  Treasury 
burden  by  $4.1  billion;  local  governments 
would  be  relieved  of  $3.6  billion,  and  the 
States  would  benefit  by  about  $500  million. 

This  Is  not  wholly  realistic,  of  course,  since 
we  have  urged  Improvements  that  would  cost 
money — notably  in  corrections.  An  over-all 
increase  of  20  per  cent  would  bring  total  ex- 


state  officials.  More  important,  it  undermines 

Dublic  confidence  In  the  system  of  Justice,      thorlty's  jurisdiction,  serving  as  a  nucleus  for      penditures  to  about  $12  billion   (disregard- 
While  there   are   other  federal  departments     an   expanded   unit   to   manage   large   condl-      mg  Inflationary  factors).  The  effect  of  this 


While 

which  also  have  law  enforcement  functions, 
we  believe  that  none  is  fitted  for  this  com- 
prehensive assignment. 

It  is  clear  that  a  major  new  federal  agency 
of  unquestioned  stature  must  be  established 
to  achieve  the  necessary  breakthrough  In  this 
field.  This  recommendation  accords  with  past 
experience;  old-line  agencies  with  their  built- 
in  bureaucratic  rigidities  are  seldom  en- 
trusted with  new  and  vital  initiatives.  The 
Federal  Reserve  was  not  placed  under  the 
Department  of  the  Treastin-.  nor  was  the 
TVA  made  part  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Temporary  units  with  vast  powers 
were  created  to  deal  with  national  emergen- 
cies growing  out  of  the  depression  of  the 
1930's.  World  War  II,  and  the  postwar  re- 
conversion. Having  served  their  varied  pur- 
poses, most  of  them  were  eventually  folded 
into  other  segments  of  the  executive  estab- 
lishment. This  Committee  Is  always  reluctant 
to  propose  a  new  federal  agency,  but  we  can 
find  no  acceptable  alternative  that  would 
meet  the  urgent  necessity. 

We  recommend  creation  of  a  "Federal  Au- 
thority To  Ensure  Justice,"  endowed  with  a 
sweeping  range  of  statutory  powers  and  gen- 
erously funded  by  the  national  government, 
under  a  Board  appointed  by  the  President 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation,  with  its 
chairman  acting  as  chief  executive  officer. 

Within  broad  statutory  guidelines  drawn 
by  Congress,  this  Authority  should  be  given 
powers  to: 

Set  and  enforce  the  standards — substan- 
tive, administrative,  and  organizational — 
governing  large  federal  grants-in-aid  In  sup- 
port of  all  criminal  justice  functions:  = 

Establish,  organize,  and  direct  administra- 
tive mechanisms  to  develop  strategic  plans 
and  policies,  evaluate  performance  of  ongo- 
ing programs,  and  provide  advisory  and  li- 
aison services  to  state  and  local  units; 

Formulate  new  legislative  proposals,  when- 
ever necessary,  and  review  pending  legisla- 
tion at  the  request  of  Congressional  com- 
mittees; 

Advance  and  finance  educational  programs 
on  a  broad  front — Including  aids  to  academic 
Instlttitlons  with  appropriate  programs  In 
criminal  justice  and.  If  necessary,  foundation 
of  a  federal  staff  college  for  the  advancement 
of  criminal  justice — to  assure  suitable  train- 
ing for  all  law  enforcement  officers  with  dis- 
cretionary functions,  as  a  requirement  for 
holding  such  positions: 

Commission  or  manage  research  Into  every 
aspect  of  this  field  deemed  worthy  of  serious 
investigation; 

Make  an  annual  Report  to  the  President 
and  Congress — comparable  to  that  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers — describing 
the  national  condition  with  regard  to  crime 
and  Justice  and  outlining  policy  directions; 
and 


'  See    Memorandum 
WEISS,  page  75. 
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tlonal  grants.  So  should  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's contemplated  Consolidated  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center,  for  which  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  $26  million  of  an 
eventual  $52  million  (although  obligations 
have  not  been  incurred  pending  further  plan- 
ning) .  Other  federal  agencies  would  remain 
in  place  pending  intensive  review  of  their 
operations.  The  chairman's  position  as  a 
Pre.sldentlal  appointee  wotild  place  him  at 
the  level  where  strong  Presidential  support 
could  assist  in  dealing  with  other  elements 
in  the  Executive  Branch  as  well  as  the  public. 

The  success  of  the  Authority  will  greatly 
depend,  of  course,  upon  the  quality  and 
strength  of  the  members  of  Its  board.  The 
gravity  of  its  responsibilities  would  surely 
lead  the  F>resident  to  nominate  outstanding 
citizens.  Its  role  is  so  vital,  however,  that  we 
believe  it  desirable  to  establish,  by  statute. 
an  Advisory  Commission  of  a  dozen  or  more 
members  which  would  meet  with  the  Au- 
thority's board  at  monthly  or  quarterly  in- 
tervals, to  review  progress  and  advise  in 
major  issues.  Such  a  Commission,  also  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  might  well  Include 
retired  justices  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
judges  of  high  state  courts.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, governors  and  other  state  or  local  of- 
ficials, together  with  public  members  held 
in  high  national  esteem.  The  Commission 
would  not  go  beyond  an  advisory  role,  but 
it  would  add  prestige  and  expertise  to  the 
Authority,  thus  helping  to  obtain  both  pub- 
lic and  Congressional  support. 

Meanwhile,  the  50  states  should  progres- 
sively assume  their  full  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility for  conditions  within  their  bor- 
ders. The  Authority  would  make  available  to 
them  the  full  federal  funding  we  have  pro- 
posed for  review  and  revision  of  state  crimi- 
nal codes.  Sweeping  structviral  reform  of  all 
aspects  of  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  at  state  and  local  levels  Is  required. 

The  proposed  Authority  should  be  empow- 
ered to  provide  grants-in-aid  to  the  states 
for  a  major  share — perhaps  half — of  the  cost 
of  unified  state  court  systems,  fully  coiisoll- 
dated  state  correctional  systems,  and  state- 
managed  prosecutions,  subject  In  each  case 
to  meeting  prescribed  standards  Further- 
more, the  Authority  should  make  direct 
grants  in  support  of  all  police  force-s — state 
and  local — that  satisfy  reasonable  standards 
of  modernization  and  excellence. 

These  recommendations  are  made  In  full 
recognition  of  the  costs  that  will  have  to  be 
borne  by  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Total  annual 
expenditures  for  all  criminal  justice  func- 
tions are  now  about  $10  billion.  Half  of  that 
svim  would  become  a  federal  charge — most 
of  It  additional  to  present  payments  through 
LEAA — assuming  that  the  states  meet  eligi- 
bility standards.  The  purpose  would  Justify 
this  expenditure  In  any  case,  but  there  would 
be  an  Important  by-product.  Local  govern- 
ment budgets  would  be  primary  beneficiaries 
of  these  federal  aids,  thus  reducing  the  bur- 


change  would  be  to  bring  the  increase  In 
US.  costs  to  $5,1  billion.  But  the  local  gov- 
ernments would  remain  the  primary  bene- 
ficiaries, both  In  better  services  and  in  re- 
duced costs,  which  would  still  be  $3  billion 
below  the  present  level.  The  states  would  be 
spending  about  what  they  do  now.  but  to  far 
greater  effect. 

If  changes  are  made,  as  they  should  be,  In 
the  relative  shares  of  the  four  functions — 
courts,  prosecution,  police,  and  corrections — 
these  estimates  would  be  modified  accord- 
ingly. For  example,  some  cities  may  decide 
to  separate  local  neighborhood  police  patrols 
from  the  central  city  force,  and  place  them 
under  local  control — as  suggested  In  CED's 
1970  statement  Reshaping  Government  in 
Metropolitan  Areas.  Under  any  conceivable 
rearrangement,  however,  the  local  govern- 
ments would  be  relieved  of  a  major  expendi- 
ture burden.  This.  In  turn,  would  give  sub- 
stantial relief  for  the  primary  local  tax 
source,  achieving  one  of  the  basic  objectives 
of  revenue  sharing.  At  the  same  time,  a  great 
advance  in  crime  control  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  Jtistlce  can  be  achieved. 

It  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  enor- 
mity of  the  national  predicament,  as  outlined 
In  these  pages.  During  the  decade  of  the 
1960's.  Index  crimes  of  violence  known  to  the 
police  rose  156  per  cent,  offenses  against 
property  180  i>er  cent.  If  these  and  other 
crimes  are  f>ermltt*d  to  double  or  treble 
again  In  the  1970's,  American  society  a^  we 
have  known  It  cannot  endure. 

We  do  not  regard  the  situation  as  hop>e- 
less:  we  would  not  have  taken  the  pains  to 
Issue  this  statement  If  we  did.  But  we  do 
believe  that  only  the  strongest  measures — 
such  as  those  advocated  herein — can  avert 
a  worse  disaster  than  the  one  we  already  see 
about  us.  Hence  the  urgent  need  for  prompt 
and  powerful  action  to  reform  and  restruc- 
ture every  aspect  of  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  at  all  levels  of  government 
Is  made  completely  clear. 

This  nation  cannot  form  a  more  i>«rf«:t 
Union,  nor  establish  justice,  nor  Insure  do- 
mestic tranqtillity  by  means  of  discrimina- 
tory and  capricious  application  of  obsolete 
penal  codes.  Archaic  methods.  Incompetent 
or  unprofessional  conduct,  failure  to  devise 
and  carry  through  coherent  plans,  cannot  be 


•  Just  after  this  document  had  gone  to 
press,  the  US.  Department  of  Justice  re- 
leased financial  statistics  for  fiscal  1969-70 
showing  that  total  direct  expenditures  for 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  had 
risen  16.8^-  from  the  previous  year,  to  $8.6 
billion.  The  proportionate  share  of  national, 
state,  and  local  governments  In  these  expen- 
ditures were  little  changed,  however,  and  this 
was  also  the  case  as  to  shares  spent  for  police, 
courts,  prosecution,  and  corrections.  The 
argument  presented  In  the  text,  therefore, 
remains  unchanged. 
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condoned.  Nor  can  corruption  or  collusion 
between  criminals  and  officers  of  the  law  be 
tolerated  any  longer. 

Now.  as  at  our  nation's  beginning,  our 
governments  derive  their  Just  powers  only 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Tills  Im- 
plies a  reconciliation  between  all  instruments 
of  government  and  the  people— the  people  of 
all  classes,  all  ages,  all  races.  i\ll  circumstances 
of  life.  The  mechanisms  of  criminal  Justice 
must,  therefore,  be  made  worthy  of  the  faith 
and  trust  of  modern  men  and  women  facing 
the  many  hazards  of  these  changing  times. 

aiEMORANDUM        OF        COMMENT,        RESERVATION, 
OR    DISSENT 

By  Herman  L.  Weiss,  with  which  WUllani 
H.  Abbott  has  asked  to  be  associated; 

Stale  and  local  adoption  of  federal  stand- 
ards of  police,  judicial,  and  penal  admin- 
istration, as  a  condition  of  obtaining  federal 
grants,  may  well  be  the  only  way  to  bring 
about  major  reforms  within  a  reasonable 
time.  Yet  this  proposal  to  establish  a  sub- 
stantial degree  of  federal  control  over  the 
structure,  staffing  and  policies  of  state  courts, 
local  and  state  police,  prison  systems,  and 
even  substantive  criminal  codes,  Is  bound 
to  meet  with  serious  reservations,  particu- 
larly If  the  standards  (some  of  which  are 
sure  to  be  highly  controversial)  are  to  be 
set  by  appointive  federal  officials.  The  pro- 
posal might  meet  with  somewhat  less  re- 
sistance If  the  principal  standards  were  In- 
corporated by  Congress  In  the  enabling  legis- 
lation and  so  reflected  the  views  of  an  elec- 
tive body.  In  any  case,  the  policy  statement 
proposal  will  draw  opposition  from  all  the 
sources  of  opposition  to  state  and  local  re- 
form, plus  some  others  as  well  The  busi- 
ness community  and  the  public  generally 
ought  not  to  be  lulled  by  the  prospect  of  fed- 
eral action,  but  should  also  press  for  early 
state  and  local  consideration  of  the  long 
overdue  reforms  recommended  In  this  state- 
ment. 

By  Alexander  L.  Stott : 

This  recommendation  seems  Inadequate  In 
the  light  of  the  preceding  discussion  of  the 
causes  of  court  congestion,  I  would  not  dis- 
agree with  a  recommendation  that  more 
Judges  should  be  added  where  they  are 
needed  to  speed  up  the  Judicial  process.  How- 
ever. I  feel  that  an  equally  suong  recom- 
mendation should  urge  the  Improvement  of 
court  niauagement,  and  1*  should  urge  fed- 
eral and  state  legislators  to  provide  adequate 
funds  for  such  Improvement  programs. 
Bv  . Alexander  L  t^to-t 

Ineffectiveness  on  the  part  of  the  chief 
Judge  Is  far  more  critical  to  the  court  than  In 
any  other  position.  Thu?,  If  the  chief  Judpe 
Is  given  administrative  authority  as  outlined 
In  the  prev!oi;~  recommendation,  some  proc- 
ess could  be  considered  providing  for  with- 


drawal of  the  assignment  of  a  particular 
Judge  as  the  chief  Judge  In  his  court  If  he  Is 
found  to  lack  the  capacity  for  leadership  and 
management  necessEU-y  for  that  function. 

By  Alexander  L.  Stott: 

This  recommendation  expresses  a  desirable 
goal,  but  It  would  need  more  than  a  simple 
directive  to  Implement  It.  The  federal  sys- 
tem Is  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  size  of 
state  and  local  Judiciaries,  and  It  is  difficult 
to  Imagine  that  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Courts  could  handle  the  suggested 
data  gathering  function  without  great  aug- 
mentation of  the  staff  and  even  then  with  ef- 
ficiency. State  and  local  Judicial  systems  lend 
themselves  to  computer  operations  and  these 
systems  should  be  exploited  for  their  data 
gathering  capacity  before  attempting  to  place 
this  burden  on  the  federal  system. 

By  Mr.  Donald  S.  Perkins: 

Any  CED  policy  statement  on  Reducing 
Crime  and  Assuring  Justice  should  com- 
ment on  whether  capital  punishment  Is  ap- 
propriate for  even  the  most  terrible  of  crimes. 
Elsewhere  In  this  statement  it  Is  suggested 
that  practices  which  are  acceptable  to  vast 
numbers  of  our  citizens  should  not  be  legis- 
lated against.  Presumably  the  reverse  is  also 
true.  I  have  not  been  convinced  that  the 
existence  of  the  death  penalty  has  had  any 
real  impact  to  reduce  violent  crimes.  As  a 
way  of  removing  people  from  society  It  may 
be  less  expensive  than  Incarceration,  but  It 
Is  probably  not  In  keeping  with  the  feelings 
of  most  of  our  citizens  who  might  agree  that 
capital  punishment  is  unnecessarily  barbaric. 
What  I  would  like  to  have  seen  the  report 
recommend  Is  the  abolition  of  the  death 
peiialty  and  Its  replacement  by  longer  Jail 
sentences  than  are  now  the  case  and  that 
these  sentences  not  be  subject  to  parole 
for  a  significant  number  of  years. 

We  would  therefore  be  recommending  an 
approach  to  a  true  life  sentence  for  those 
whose  actions  require  that  they  be  separated 
from  society. 

By  Charles  Keller,  Jr.: 

Although  I  approve  the  Statement,  I  have 
considerable  reservation  about  Chapter  6 
concerning  organized  gambling,  perhaps  be- 
cause It  Is  such  a  complex  issue.  It  Is  pro- 
posed for  example  to  legalize  charitable-reli- 
gious gambling,  yet  I  have  read  of  Instances 
where  such  gambling  had  been  taken  over 
by  professional  gamblers,  who  have 
"skimmed"  most  of  the  proceeds  leaving  little 
or  nothing  for  the  charitable-religious  In- 
stitution, so  that  the  Institution  was  In  fact 
merely  a  legal  cover  for  an  illicit  operation. 
Nor  can  I  Justify  exempting  gambling  win- 
nings from  Income  tax  liability.  This  seems 
to  provide  an  unnecessary  additional  incen- 
tive for  gwnbling.  Finally  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  1970  federal  legislation  directed  against 
organized  gambling  should  be  given  an  op- 
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portunlty  to  operate  before  large  additional 
new  Initiatives  are  undertaken. 

I  am  most  apprehensive  about  the  long 
term  results  of  widespread  large  government- 
operated  gambling  institutions  with  all  the 
opportunities  for  fraud  and  corruption  that 
are  Inherent  in  such  operations. 

By  Theodore  O.  Yntema: 

This  policy  statement  goes  part  way  in  its 
treatment  of  "victimless  crimes";  I  believe 
it  should  go  all  the  way.  .'Approximately  half 
of  all  arrests  are  for  such  victimless  acts.  In 
addition,  a  substantial  portion  of  crimes 
against  property  and  person  are  drug  con- 
nected. Organized  crime  derives  its  main  sup- 
port from  providing  services,  now  illegal,  that 
a  large  number  cf  citizens  want.  If  we 
abolished  "victimless  crimes"  by  legalizing 
such  acts  (subject  where  necessary  to  ap- 
propriate controls),  our  court  calendars  could 
be  clenred,  our  resources  for  control  of  crime 
could  be  devoted  to  protection  of  pers.:>n  and 
property,  and  organized  crime  would  have 
much  less  opportunity  to  flourish.  We  could 
then  also  do  better  in  our  efforts  to  help 
those  suffering  from  drug,  alcoholic  or  gam- 
bling addiction. 

APPENDIX    a;    the    EXTENT    OF    CRIME 

Statistics  on  crime  in  the  United  Slates 
are  incomplete  and  deficient.  The  FBI  first 
began  to  develop  its  "Uniform  Crime  Reports" 
in  1933.  but  even  today  many  local  ojhce 
forces  fail  to  supply  factual  information. 
State  definitions  of  crimes  differ,  creating 
problems  in  assembly  of  "uniform"  data. 
The  FBI's  Crime  Index  includes  only  seven 
major  offenses;  reports  on  other  crimes  usu- 
ally cover  only  limited  areas  and  only  arrest 
data.  Moreover,  many  crimes  are  never  re- 
ported, and  records  on  reports  received  vary 
from  place  to  place  and  betweeti  classes  of 
victims.  Methods  of  handling  doubtful  cases 
can  result  in  substantial  differences  in 
"rates,"  making  statistical  "crime  waves,"  or 
the  opposite,  possible  without  any  actual 
Change  in  conditions. 

Despite  limitations,  publ.shed  data  do  have 
significance  in  national,  regional,  and  urban 
vs.  rural  comparisons.  Crime  rates  have  risen 
dramatically  over  the  past  decade,  far  more 
rapidly  than  would  be  expl.iined  by  popula- 
tion growth,  either  total  or  for  the  crime- 
prone  15-24  age  group.  This  is  shown  in  the 
following  table,  derived  from  the  FBI's  Uni- 
form Crime  Reports. 

Moreover,  opinion  research  inquiries  using 
a  representative  sample  of  the  population 
showed  in  1965  that  crimes  actually  com- 
mitted exceeded  those  oflicially  reported,  by 
50  per  cent  for  robberies,  by  100  per  cent 
for  aggravated  assaults,  and  by  nearly  300 
per  cent  for  forcible  rapes.  Tliere  were  also 
twice  as  many  larcenies  and  three  times  as 
many  burglaries  as  shown  in  the  FBI  reports 
from  which  the  above  data  were  drawn. 
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329.937 


+75.7 
-1-121.1 
4-224. 4 
-1-117.1 


15,230 
19.050 
98.210 
155,060 


731,402 


-f-156.5 


287,  550 


897, 400 
506,200 
325, 700 


2, 169.  322 

1,746  107 

921,366 


1,729,300        4,836,795 


-1-141.7 
-f  244. 9 
-1-182.9 

-1-179.6 


358. 100 
748,  200 
153,300 


\%0 


1970 


Increase 
(percent) 


Estimated 

arrests 

1970 


Other  ollenses  against  property; 

Vandalism 

Fraud 

Buying,  receiving,  possessing  stolen  property. 
Forgery  and  counterfeiting  . 


1.259.600 

141.900 

104,600 

74,000 

55.500 

Arson , 

Embezzlement 

Other  offenses; 

Drunkenness 

Disorderly  conduct 

Driving  undei  influence  ol  alcohol 

Other  assaults,  not  aggravated.. 

Narcotic  drug  laws_ 

Liquor  laws - 

Vagrancy 

Carrying  or  possessing  weapons,  etc 

Gambling 

Offenses  against  family  and  children 

Sex  ollenses  (except  forcible  rape  and  prostitution).. 

Prostitution  and  commercialized  vice 

All  other  offenses  (except  traffic) 

Grand  total,  all  arrests  (except  traffic) 


11,900 
10,000 

1,825,500 

710.000 

555,700 

348,900 

415,600 

309,000 

113,400 

120, 4W 

91.700 

78,500 

59. 7C0 

51.700 

1.492,'i90 

8,117.740 


I  Partially  estimated. 
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APPENDIX  B;  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  STRUCTtJRE  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (NOT  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD) 

APPENDIX    C:    A    PROPOSAL    FOR    A    BETTER    DISTRI-, 
BUTION   OF  THE  COSTS  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

In  addition  to  the  considerations  which 
made  necessarv  the  recommendations  for  a 
decreased  role  for  local  governments  in  the 
administration  of  criminal  Justice— the  de- 
mands for  unified,  coherent,  protessional  ad- 
ministration on  a  statewide  level— Is  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  local  governments,  particularly 
those  of  the  large  cities,  cannot  afford  the 
costs,  Tlieir  finances  rest  primarily  on  badly 
administered  and  Inequitable  property  taxes 
based  on  rapldlv  declining  property  values  In 
those  areas  where  the  need  for  better  services 
Is  the  greatest,  .     ,      , 

Total  public  expenditures  for  the  criminal 
Justice  function  were  distributed  in  fiscal 
1969^the  most  recent  year  for  which  detailed 


AT  A  $12,000,000,000  LEVEL 


Annual  rates  in  billions  of  dollars 


CED's  proposed 
distribution 


Gam  or  (loss) 

compared  with 

$10,000,000,000 

actual  1969 


National 

State 

Local 

Total. 


$6.2 
2.4 
3.4 


(-J5.1) 

+.1 
-h3.0 


12.0 


(-2.0) 


"WASHINGTON:   CAPTIVE  CAPITAL" 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 

the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  90-minute 
editonal  special  program  to  be  broadcast 
this  evening  by  television  station  WTOP- 
TV     entitled,     "Washington;      Captive 


figures  are  available— as  shown  In  the  first      Capital 
table,  below.  The  effect  of  our  proposals  on  -.-- 

the   distribution— assuming   no   changes   In 
the  relative  amounts  spent  on  the  several 
functions— Is  shown  In  the  second  table. 
DIVISION    OF    COSTS,    ADMINISTRATION    OF    CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  BY  LEVEL  OF  GOVERNMENT.   ACTUAL,   FISCAL 

1969 

II  n  percentl 


level  ol 
Government 

Courts 

Prose- 
cution 
and 
Delense 

Police 

Correc- 
tions 

Total 

National.... 

State 

local 

1.4 
3.2 
9.0 

1.8 

1.1 
3.2 

6.7 

8.5 

45.2 

1.0 

12.4 
6.5 

10.9 
15.2 
63.9 

Total 

13.6 

6.1 

60.4 

19.9 

100.0 

PROPOSED,  FUTURE  YEARS 

Total. .  - . .       06  U        60.4         19.9         100-0 

1  It  IS  assumed  that  about  H  of  local  police  costs  would  be 
borne  100  percent  locally,  lor  failure  to  meet  Federal  standards. 
Itisalso  assumed  that  local  iails  would  continue  to  house  persons 
awaiting  trial .  at  local  expense,  with  State  assumption  of  respon- 
sibility Tor  those  convicted. 

Assuming  a  static  level  of  total  expendi- 
tures at  $10  billion,  our  proposed  distribu- 
tion of  costs  would  increase  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury burden  by  $4,1  billion;  local  govern- 
ments would  be  relieved  of  $3.6  billion,  and 
the  states  of  about  $500  million. 

But  recommended  improvements  would 
cost  additional  money — notably  in  correc- 
tions. An  over-all  increase  of  20  per  cent 
would  bring  total  expenditures  to  about  $12 
billion  (disregarding  Inflationary  factors). 
The  effects  of  this  change  would  be  to  bring 
the  increase  in  U.S.  costs  to  85.1  billion,  re- 
ducing the  net  local  benefit  to  $3  billion  and 
leaving  the  states  at  about  their  present 
levels  of  expenditures 

If  changes  are  made  in  the  relative  ex- 
penditure shares  of  the  four  functions- 
courts,  prosecution,  police,  and  corrections — 
these  estimates  would  have  to  be  modified 
accordingly.  However,  under  any  conceiv- 
able rearrangement,  the  local  governments 
would  be  relieved  of  a  major  expenditure 
burden  now  imposed  by  them  mainly  upon 
property  owners. 

ADDED  FEDERAL  COSTS  AND  STATE-LOCAL  BENEFITS  AT 
A  $10,000,000,000  LEVEL 


The  editorial  director  of  WTOP,  Nor- 
man Davis,  along  with  a  film  crew,  re- 
cently visited  lour  major  European  capi- 
tals which  have  home  rule.  London, 
■Vienna.  Bonn,  and  Rome. 

The  U.S.  Senate  last  year  passed  S. 
2652,  to  provide  heme  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  a  bill  which  I  was 
plea.sed  to  sponsor,  along  with  other 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia.  We  continue  to 
await  the  completion  of  congre.ssional 
action  on  this  important  issue.  I  com- 
mend the  staff  and  management  of 
WTOP  for  devoting  the  time  and  re- 
sources to  a  programing  focusing  on  this 
question  which,  unfortunately,  remains 
imresolved. 


IOWA. 
UNITED 


Annual  rates  In  billions  of  dollars 

Actual  1%9 
distribution 

CED's 

proposed 

distribution 

Gain  or  (loss) 

National 

Slate 

local 

U.l 

2.5 
6.4 

J5.2 
2.0 
2.8 

-1-3.6 

Total.  . 

10.0 

10.0 

0 

JODY      SMITH.      AYRSHIRE 
YOUNGEST     MAYOR     IN 
STATES 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr  President,  the  Sat- 
urdav  Review  for  July  1  contains  an  ar- 
ticle" by  Dan  Carlinskj-  entitled  "The 
Youngest  Mayor."  It  relates  to  Jody 
Smith,  age  19.  mayor  of  Ayrshire.  Iowa. 
and  is  very  well  done.  I  hope  it  will  be 
read  by  many  of  our  new,  young  voters 
who  can  draw  inspiration  from  Mayor 
Smith's  election  as  the  youngest  mayor 
in  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

The  Yoi-ngest  M.\you 
(By  Dan  Carllnskyi 
Ayrshire,  Iowa. — I  drove  Into  Emmets- 
burg,  the  county  seat  of  Palo  Alto  County, 
about  ten  o'clock  one  late  spring  evening  and 
registered  at  the  Suburban  Motel.  My  real 
destination  was  Ayrshire,  some  dozen  miles 
away,  but  there  Is  no  motel  in  Ayrshire.  If 
you  were  to  ask  someone  there  for  a  hotel 
or  motel,  he  would  laugh  at  you. 

Tlie  Bureau  of  the  Census  says  there  are 
243  persons  In  Ayrshire,  but  townspeople 
know  that's  nonsense.  Three  big  lamtlles 
have  moved  In  since  the  census  was  t-aken 
two  vears  ago.  and  surely  that  has  upped  the 
tally".  But  it  Isn't  population  that  makes 
Ayrshire  special.  It's  the  mayor.  The  city  has 
already  ordered  signs  to  explain  about  him. 
and  if  things  go  right  they'll  be  posted  on 
Route  314  by  the  time  this  stor..  appears  In 
print.  They  will  read: 

"Welcome  to  .Ayrshire,  home  of  the  Na- 
tion's youngest  mayor." 

The  Republican  mayor  of  Ayrshire.  Jody 
Smith,  Is  nineteen.  He  was  born  on  October 
24    1952,  elected  on  November  2,  1971,  and 


inaugurated  on  January  3,  1S72.  He  wae 
eligible  to  run  for  office  because  of  last  year's 
constitutional  amendment  allowing  eight- 
een-year-olds to  vote.  Nationwide,  lots  of 
teen-agers  ran  for  office,  and  a  few  of  them 
won.  Jody  was  the  youngest  mayor  by  four 
months. 

I  asked  the  ma  and  pa  in  the  motel  office 
for  directions  to  Iowa  Lakes  Community  Col- 
lege I  where  the  mayor  is  a  freshman) .  which 
turned  out  to  be  almost  across  the  street, 
and  to  Ayrshire.  ■'Srou  must  be  going  to  see 
Jody,"  the  pa  said. 

Early  next  morning  I  went  co  the  college 
to  look  around  a  bit  before  I  met  Mayor 
Smith.  I  found  a  single,  low,  wlndowless, 
new  brick  bulldLng  like  hundreds  of  other 
po6t-hlgh  schools  that  In  the  pwist  decade 
or  two  have  sprung  up  around  the  country. 
At  precisely  8:45,  our  scheduled  meeting 
time,  a  1971  Gremlin  pulled  into  the  park- 
ing lot  and  discharged  its  driver,  a  young 
man  six  feet,  three  inches  tall,  with  glasses, 
short  hair,  and  sideburns  to  the  bottom  of 
his  ears.  The  tails  of  his  yellow,  striped  shirt 
had  found  their  way  outside  his  trousers. 
His  feet  pointed  to  ten  mUiutes  to  two.  He 
didn  t  walk;  he  lumbered  toward  me.  "I'm 
Jody  Smith."  he  announced. 

I  followed  Jody  laio  the  college  building, 
watched  him  check  some  materials  in  his 
unlocked  locker,  and  sat  down  with  him 
in  the  student  center,  where  he  began  telling 
me  about  his  entry  into  politics. 

"I  watched   the   '64   conventions  and  the 
election  on  TV,"  he  told  me.  "I  stayed  up 
all    night    to    watch    the    returns.    I    was    so 
>oung  I  doubt  if  I  knew  what  the  numbers 
meant,  but  I  was  fascinated.  Each  side  would 
curse  the  other  side;  it  was  great.  As  a  result, 
I'm  Interested  In  anything  that  has  to  do 
with  government.  By  1968  I  was  getting  into 
debates  at  school  about  that  election.  There 
were   quite   a   few   good    go-arounds   and   a 
straw   vote.   We  Republicans   got,   trounced: 
Nixon  won  only  about  a  third  of  the  votes. 
"Then  last  July  I  read  In  The  Des  Moines 
Register  that  eighteen-year-olds  could   run 
for  office,  and  I  decided  to  file.  The  old  mayor 
was  Elmer  Swar.son.  a  retired  farmer  \*ho'd 
been  in  office  nine  years.  He  hadn't  done  very 
much,  but  people  seemed  to  be  content  to 
leave  things  as  they  were.  He  had  never  had 
any  opposition.  I  think  nobody  else  wanted 
the  Job.  I  campaigned  door-to-door  and  told 
people  Id  work  hard  for  them,  I'd  get  the 
streets  fixed,  I'd  go  to  all  the  county  meetings 
and  not  let  the  City  Hall  go  to  pot.  The  main 
thing  I  tried  to  do.  though,  was  get  people  in- 
terested in  voting.  I  don't  know  why,  but  peo- 
ple are  only  interested  in  state  and  national 
elections.  The  voters  came  out  like  they  never 
did  before:  We  had  an  eighty-eight  per  cent 
turnout.  It  would  have  been  higher,  but  we 
have  some  college  students  who  vote  by  ab- 
sentee ballot,  and  the  ballots  weren't  In  on 
time,  and  there  were  some  people  away  at  a 
funertJ.  I  know  three  people  who  voted  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives.  Election  Day  I 
predicted  that  Id  lose  by  ten  votes,  but  I 
won,  eighty-three  to  thlrty-flve." 

At  9:30  the  mayor  excused  himself  and 
went  to  an  algebra  class. 

An  hour  later  he  reappeared,  and  we  agreed 
that  he  would  split  the  time  before  his  next 
class  between  me  and  his  dlme-a-game  pi- 
nochle gang,  which  was  already  engaged  in  a 
heated  game,  punctuated  with  slapping  cards 
and  cursing  voices.  "Do  you  have  any  cards?" 
a  student  from  another  table  yelled  to  Jody. 
"Nope.  "  he  called  back.  Then  he  confided  to 
me,  "I  have  a  deck,  but  I'd  never  get  em 
back." 

I  as'iced  Jody  to  tell  me  what  the  mayor  of 
.Ayrshire  did. 

"There's  not  much  you  can  do  with  a  town 
of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,"  he  began. 
"We're  rewriting  the  city  code,  which  dates 
way  back  to  the  1800s.  I've  got  a  book  of 
model  ordinances  from  the  state  that'll  be 
the  basis  for  a  new  code:  we'll  Just  declare 
all  the  old  ordinances  null  and  void  as  of 
January  1,  1973    Right  now  we  have  a  law 
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regulating  bowling  alleys,  but  there's  no 
bowUr.g  alley  in  town.  We  have  a  law  saying 
you  can't  curse  l:i  front  of  a  woman  or  child 
or  you'll  be  fined  twenty-five  dollars.  We  had 
a  ten-mile-an-hour  speed  limit  passed  In 
lfi08.  but  we  Just  raised  It  to  twenty-five." 

"We."  I  was  told,  means  the  mayor  and  a 
five-man  council,  bolstered  by  a  clerk  ap- 
pointed by  the  council;  an  elected  treasurer; 
a  streets  and  utilities  man.  who  Is  retired  and 
was  appointed  by  the  mayor;  and  a  marshal, 
who  works  d.iys  for  a  grocery  wholesaler  and 
'.\as  also  appointed  by  the  mayor. 

Jody  continued:  "I've  got  a  new  clerk  and 
I'm  new.  so  It  hasn't  been  easy.  One  of  our 
first  tasks  was  to  prepare  a  financial  state- 
ment to  file  with  the  state  auditor.  The  old 
clerk  was  In  the  hospital,  so  he  couldn't  tell 
us  aiiVthlng,  and  we  couldn't  read  his  writ- 
ing. \Ve  were  completely  lost.  We  misplaced 
thirty-one  cents  and  spent  three  hours  find- 
ing It.  Next  vear  It  will  be  easier. 

The  total  budget  is  $25,000.  We  get  $11,000 
from  water  rei.t.  $7,000  from  property  taxes, 
S3,700  from  the  state  road-use  tax,  $300  from 
cigarette  and  liquor  licemes.  and  $3,000  from 
various  other  sources.  Some  money  comes 
from  fines  I  levy.  I'm  a  magistrate.  I've  fined 
two  minors  for  drinking  beer,  but  most  of  my 
cases  are  for  speeding  or  going  through  the 
stop  signs — there's  a  three-way  stop  at  the 
main  intersection  In  lo.vn.  When  the  marshal 
or  a  state  trooper  catches  someone,  they  have 
to  find  me.  I  m  a  lot  tougher  than  the  pre- 
vious mavor.  If  there's  stop  sign,  you  stop 

•  We  buv  our  electricity,  and  the  school 
board  Is  separate,  so  they're  not  my  worry. 
But  we  have  our  water  tank— water  Is  our 
biggest  expense.  And  roads  are  Important. 
Tltat  $3,700  a  vear  from  the  road-use  tax  Is 
used  for  spreading  the  hot  oil  for  black- 
topping,  but  last  year  the  mayor  didn't  ever 
get  the  county  crew  to  level  the  bumps  out 
first  Onp  of  our  streets  is  terrible. 

'Tlien  I  worrv  about  getting  a  clvU  defense 
van.  and  taking  care  of  our  fire  engine,  and 
getting  new  stop  signs,  and  remodeling  'the 
shack'— that's  City  Hall,  which  was  painted 
last  time  when  I  was  about  nine.  I  also  chair 
The  cltv  council  meetings  on  the  first  Monday 
of  every  month.  I  have  the  power  to  call  extra 
meetings,  but  I  never  will.  It  costs  $70  a 
meeting— $10  for  each  councilman  r.nd  $20 
for  me  That's  my  salary,  incidentally.  It 
totals  $240  a  year.  Enough  to  pay  the  Insur- 
ance on  m  •  car. " 

Mavor  Smith  grabbed  one  of  the  hot  dogs 
two  college  employees  v.  ere  serving  out  of  a 
large  picnic  basket  in  a  corner  of  the  stu- 
dent center  and  headed  for  the  pinochle 
table  He  had  a  1 :30  class,  and  then  h?  would 
return  home  to  drive  the  second  half  of  his 
dailv  school-bus  route  for  Avrshlre  Consoli- 
dated School,  the  school  he  had  attended  for 
thirteen  vears  and  in  which  he  once  had  lost 
a  race  for  student  council  president.  We 
agreed  that  when  he  had  turned  in  his  bus. 
he  would  meet  me  at  his  father's  fllUng  sta- 
tion, where  he  puts  In  an  afternoon  now  and 
then  pumping  gas  and  fixing  3ats.  In  the 
meantime,  I  decided.  I  would  drive  to  Ayr- 
.shlre  to  look  at  the  city  over  which  Jody 
presides  as  mayor. 

Ayrshire,  which  covers  122  acres.  Is  bi- 
sected by  a  single  business  street  that  Is.  In 
turn,  crossed  by  a  few  residential  streets.  At 
one  end  of  town,  where  a  two-lar.e  main  high- 
way begins,  stands  the  mayor's  father's  g.i;- 
station— Elmer's  Gyp  Joint.  The  area  phone 
book  devotes  one-a:'.d-a-half  pages  to  Ayr- 
shire. Including  plenty  of  white  space  for 
letter  divisions.  According  to  the  phone  com- 
pany, the  businesses  on  the  main  drag  have 
names  like  Cy's  Seed  Store,  and  Cox  Hard- 
ware, and  TV  Servicing,  but  on  the  street  you 
see  'DeKalb  Seed"  and  "Zenith."  There  are 
other  business  fronts:  a  small  lumber  and 
paint  company.  »  tavern  with  a  pool  table,  an 
office  of  the  Palo  Alto  County  State  Bank,  a 
cafe,  a  VB.  post  office  branch,  an  American 


Legion  post,  the  Komer  Kurl  Beauty  Shop, 
a  couple  of  rotting  vacant  buildings,  and  a 
grocery.  There  is  also  a  large,  yellow  Goodwill 
deposit  box.  Around  the  corner  Is  City  HaU, 
a  converted  'orlck-and-wood  one-room 
schoolhouse  that  now  has  an  attached  garage 
for  the  fire  truck.  Looming  behind  the  hall 
is  the  city's  pride  and  Joy:  a  silvery,  50,000- 
gallon  water  tower  with  a  pointed  blue  cap 
and.  on  the  side,  the  city's  name  In  painted 
block  letters. 

Elmer's  Gyp  Joint,  a  two-pump  station, 
keeps  Jody'3  family  comfortable,  but  it  also 
keeps  Elmer  Smith  busy  for  some  thirteen 
hours  a  day.  At  3:30  I  met  Jody,  who  had 
changed  into  a  sleeveless,  green  T-shirt,  torn 
gray  pants,  and  filthy  loafers  for  an  after- 
noon's work. 

Jody  explained  that  he  would  earn  an  as- 
sociate's degree  In  two  years  at  ILCC.  then 
transfer  to  some  nearby  four-year  college  to 
finish  his  bachelor's  degree  In  government.  If 
he  could  end  up  working  in  government, 
that  would  be  fine.  (He  has  been  named  to 
several  state  and  national  governniental 
commissions  and  a  committee  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.) 

As  we  sat  on  the  step  next  to  the  pop 
machine,  Jody  acknowledged  waves  from 
passing  cars  and  made  small  talk  with  cus- 
tomers.  Nearly  every  visitor  to  the  station 
pointed  to  the  threatening  skies  and  asked 
whether  Jody  thought  the  Ayrshire-Cylin- 
der Softball  game  would  be  played  that  night. 
Jody  didn't  much  care  because  he  wasn't 
scheduled  to  umpire;  he  had  begged  off  be- 
cause he  had  to  finish  painting  City  Hall. 

He  talked  about  money:  the  $25  he  had 
paid  for  500  pieces  of  "City  of  Ayrshire"  sta- 
tionery, the  $6.30  he  had  been  quoted  for 
each  of  the  sixteen-foot  four-by-fours 
needed  for  new  city  signs,  the  $11  he  had 
shelled  out  for  a  gallon  of  light-green  latex 
paint  for  the  evening's  work.  And  he  told  of 
the  time  there  was  a  fire  in  a  barn  outside  of 
town — his  mother  heard  the  whistle  and  went 
out  to  see  what  was  going  on  and  didn't 
even  wake  her  son,  the  mayor,  who  is  also.  It 
happens,  assistant  fire  chief. 

The  rain  didn't  come  for  a  while,  so  I 
watched  a  couple  of  Innings  of  the  softball 
game,  during  which  a  farmer  In  striped  over- 
alls told  me:  "Jody's  nobody's  fool.  He'll  get 
a  lot  more  done  than  an  older  man.  But  he 
can  only  do  so  much,  of  course.  He  has  to 
get  things  past  the  council." 

Later  in  the  evening,  I  stopped  by  at  City 
Hall  and  came  across  the  mayor  and  the  clerk 
sprucLng  up  their  office.  The  clerk.  Mrs.  Jan 
Stowell.  had  brought  the  day's  official  mall: 
a  contract  from  the  National  Tank  Mainte- 
nance Corporation,  calling  for  a  payment  of 
$375;  a  big  Manila  envelope  from  the  county 
auditor,  containing  budget  data;  and  a  no- 
tice of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa  Mu- 
nicipal Finance  Officers.  "A  lot  of  things  are 
happening  with  Jody  as  mayor,"  Mrs.  Stowell 
told  me.  "Ordering  signs,  fixing  the  hall. 
Nothing  ever  went  on  before.  After  our  first 
council  meeting,  the  old  council  members 
were  impressed.  Before,  they  had  Just  sat 
aroiuid  and  talked  about  the  old  days." 

I  barely  had  time  to  leaf  through  the 
magistrate's  logbook  (an  1896  court  case:  $5 
fine  for  "disorderly  conduct  and  leading 
horses  on  the  sidewalk"*  and  the  doomed 
ordinances  (from  1895:  "Itenerent  [sic)  ped- 
dlers of  patent  medicines  shall  pay  the  sum 
of  one  dollar  for  each  day  of  said  selling  or 
offering  to  sell")  before  Jody  and  Jan  re- 
membered that  It  had  been  a  long  time  since 
they  had  checked  the  coin  meter  out  back, 
where  farmers  can  buy  280  gallons  of  Ayr- 
shlres  water  for  a  quarter,  twenty-four  hours 
a  day,  While  the  mayor  puttered  around  the 
fire  engine,  the  clerk  counted  out  the  quar- 
ters Into  a  large  coffee  can.  "Wow!"  she  said 
when  the  counting  was  done.  "It's  $35.75.  Do 
you  think  we're  the  only  city  that  takes  Its 
deposits  to  the  bank  In  a  coffee  can?" 


LIQUEFIED  NATURAL  GAS  (LNG)  IM- 
PORTS FROM  ALGERIA  AN  ILLOG- 
ICAL FPC  DECISION 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  ot  the  Senate  to  yesterday's 
Federal  Power  Commission  decision  to 
authorize  the  Importation  of  1  billion 
cubic  feet  of  liquefied  natural  gas  per  day 
from  Algeria  on  an  annual  basis  at  a 
price  of  over  $1  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 
This  compares  with  a  price  of  42  cents 
for  domestically  produced  gas  delivered 
to  the  Washington  area. 

This  deci.'^ion  once  again  reaffirms  the 
FPC's  past  failure  to  provide  adequately 
for  the  Nation's  natural  gas  needs.  As 
most  Members  know,  our  coimtry 
presently  faces  a  critical  natural  gas 
shortage,  a  shortage  brought  about  large- 
ly by  the  myopic  pricing  policy  of  the 
Commission  over  the  past  18  years. 

In  the  course  of  recent  Senate  hear- 
ings on  natural  gas.  it  became  abundant- 
ly clear  that  the  gas -producing  industry, 
in  fact  the  entire  energy  industry,  is  fac- 
ing a  major  economic  crunch  because  of 
imrealistically  low  well-head  prices  for 
gas.  A  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  report 
entitled  "The  Energy  Outlook  in  the 
United  States  to  1985"  to  be  released  later 
today  states  that : 

The  key  problem  Is  a  shortage  of  capital 
to  produce  energy,  not  the  lack  of  energy  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  President,  the  oi^.ly  way  for  the  in- 
dustry to  get  the  needed  capital  is 
through  realistic  pricing  of  all  energy 
sources.  A  dual  price  policy.  High  prices 
for  imported  gas  and  low  prices  lor 
domestic  produced  gas  makes  absolutely 
no   sense. 

In  the  deep  Anadarko  basin  of  Okla- 
homa, for  example,  a  producer  of  inter- 
state gas  is  only  allowed  21.5  cents  per 
million  cubic  feet  by  the  FPC.  Yet  it 
costs  up  to  $5  million  to  drill  the  deep 
wells,  some  down  to  30,000  feet,  in  order 
to  tap  this  gas.  At  the  Io'k-  prices  set  by  the 
FPC  it  is  impossible  to  ever  get  back  the 
costs  of  development.  Therefore,  few  in- 
vestors are  willing  to  risk  their  funds  in 
searching  for  new  gas  fields. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  reason  ex- 
ploration has  declined  .sharply  over  the 
years.  Production  has  also  been  hurt  and 
will  go  down  sharply  unless  realistic  eco- 
nomic policies  are  quickly  created. 

For  some  reason  the  FPC  fails  to  pro- 
vide price  relief  and  economic  incentives 
to  our  domestic  natural  gas  industry.  In- 
stead it  prefers  to  allow  the  importation 
of  LNG  at  more  than  double  domestic 
prices  from  an  insecure  source ;  a  nation 
with  whom  the  United  States  does  not 
have  formal  diplomatic  relations  and  a 
nation  which  has  a  very  volatile  and  hos- 
tile past.  No  one  in  this  country — con- 
sumer, producer  or  regulator — can  pos- 
sibly be  benefited  by  this  policy  over  the 
long  run. 

The  implications  of  the  FPC  decision 
do  not  merely  stop  at  unfair  pricing  deci- 
sions against  the  domestic  industry;  it 
goes  further.  It  now  open.':  up  the  whole 
range  of  investment  requirements  in 
LNG  tankers,  liquefaction  and  gasifica- 
tion plants,  pipeline  and  distribution  fa- 
cilities, all  ninning  into  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  and  all  tied  to.  for 
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the  most  part  Algerian  supplies,  a  vul- 
nerability this  Nation's  consumers  can 
ill  afford. 

This  decision  by  the  FPC  dramatically 
demonstrates  the  need  for  action  by  the 
Congress.  While  we  justifiably  criticize 
the  FPC,  the  fact  is  that  Congress  has 
the  power  and  the  responsibility  to  es- 
tablish a  workable  national  energy  policy 
that  will  serve  the  long  range  best  in- 
terests of  our  citizens  and  our  Nation. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  regarding  the  FPC  decision 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  imanimous  conseiit  that  a 
copy  of  a  news  release  pertaining  to  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  study  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  same  connection, 
a  recent  article  in  the  Oklahoma  Journal 
further  substantiates  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  blame  for  the  current  energy  crisis 
can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Federal 
Pcver  Commission.  In  this  int-erview  with 
Jack  H.  Abernathy  of  Oklahoma  City, 
this  straight-thinking,  straight-talking 
Oklahoma  oil  man  traces  the  cause  of 
this  country's  diminishing  oil  and  gas 
reserves  and  our  increasing  dependence 
upon  foreign  sources  to  a  1957  Supreme 
Court  decision  extending  FPC  jurisdic- 
tion to  all  gas  producers. 

Jack  Abernathy,  former  president  of 
the  National  Petroleum  Council,  pioneer- 
ed directional  drilling  and  is  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  men  in  the  industry. 
His  views  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Oklahoma 
Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  29,  1972] 

FPC  Backs  Pier  Plan — Gas  Import  to  Bay 

Approved 

(By  Etouglas  Watson) 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  yesterday 

approved    importation   from   Algeria   of   the 

largest  volimie  of  liquified  natural  gas  ever 

to  be  brought  to  this  coimtry.  It  will  ease 

the  nation's  natural  gas  shortage. 

Two-thirds  of  the  gas  Is  to  be  shipped  In 
tankers  to  a  controversial  planned  $93.2  mU- 
Uon  terminal  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  serve 
seven  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  FPC  approved  importation  of  1  bU- 
llon  cubic  feet  of  liquefied  natural  gas  dally 
for  25  years — more  than  three  times  the  dally 
volume  used  by  the  Washington  Gas  Light 
Co..  which  serves  this  area. 

The  FPC  decision  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  conservation  groups  who  have  stressed 
that  the  terminal  will  be  built  on  a  site 
previously  planned  for  an  addition  to  Calvert 
Cliffs  State  Park.  They  charged  alternate 
sites   were   not   sufficiently   considered. 

The  FPC  citec;  its  hearing  examiner's  opin- 
ion that  the  proposed  terminal  at  Cove 
Point  would  have  no  substantia!  adverse  en- 
vironmental Impact  and  said  the  need  for 
clean-burning  natural  gas  to  meet  new  air 
quality  standards  was  persuasive. 

The  natural  gas  shortage  has  grown  worse 
In  recent  years,  causing  Washington  Gas 
Light  Co.  on  March  1  to  stop  taking  any 
new  customers  or  to  Increase  supplies  to 
present  commercial  and  industrial  customers. 
The  new  supply  Is  not  expected  to  reduce. 
and  may  increase,  natural  gas  prices. 

The  FPC  decision  and  assurances  from  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  that  a  per- 
mit will  be  granted  for  a  mile-long  pier  at 


the  Calvert  County  Md.,  terminal  site  com- 
bine to  give  the  gas  Importers  the  final  go- 
ahead  they  needed. 

The  FPC  decision  also  approves  construc- 
tion of  a  $38.5  million.  36-lnch  pipeline  from 
the  planned  Cove  Point  terminal  across  the 
Patuxent  and  Potomac  rivers  to  an  existing 
pijjeline  In  Loudon  County,  Va. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Sierra  Club  said  yes- 
ter  day  that  If  its  appeal  to  the  FPC  of  the 
decision  falls,  "chances  are  100  percent"  that 
the  conservation  group  will  sue  In  an  at- 
tempt to  block  the  Cove  Point  terminal. 

Two  wholesale  gas  companies  have  proposed 
to  begin  operations  at  the  Cove  Point  ter- 
minal m  1975.  Company  spokesmen  declined 
to  comment  further  yesterday  on  their  con- 
struction plans  until  after  they  read  the 
lengthy  FPC  decision. 

The  decision  permits  the  Columbia  LNG 
Corp..  of  Wilmington.  Del.,  to  Import  300 
million  cubic  feet  per  day  at  Cove  Point, 
and  the  Consolidated  System  LNG  Co.,  of 
Pittsburgh,  to  Import  350  million  cubic  feet 
per  dav  there. 

Tlie  remaining  350  million  cubic  feet  ap- 
proved by  the  FPC  will  be  brought  to  a  ter- 
minal near  Savannah,  Ga..  to  supply  the 
Southern  Energy  Co..  of  Birmingham,  Ala. 
In  comparison,  the  Washington  Gas  Light 
Co..  which  provides  natural  gas  to  the  Wash- 
ington area,  supplied  an  average  of  290  mil- 
lion cubic  feet  per  day  last  year. 

A  Washlneton  Gas  Light  Co.  spokesman 
said  yesterday.  "Anrthlng  that  Improves  the 
supply  situation  of  Columbia  Gas  Is  bound 
to  affect  our  own  customers  very  favorably 
because  we  get  better  than  80  per  cent  of 
our  gas  from  Columbia." 

Columbia  Gas  serves  Washington  and  seven 
states.  Including  those  as  far  away  as  Ken- 
tucky and  New  York.  The  approved  Algerian 
imports  will  constitute  9  per  cent  of  Colum- 
bia's available  supply. 

The  Consolidated  Gas  system  serves  cus- 
tomers in  Ohio.  West  Virginia.  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  with  the  approved  Imports 
amounting  to  14  per  cent  of  its  total  sup- 
ply. The  FPC  also  approved  a  $50.4  million. 
30-inch  pipeline  to  be  built  by  Consolidated 
from  Loudoun  County.  Va..  to  Pennsylvar.la. 
The  natural  gas  will  be  pumped  from  the 
Sahara  desert  by  Sonatrach.  an  Algerian  gov- 
ernment-owned corporation,  and  will  be 
shipped  In  a  fleet  of  nine  specially  buUt 
tankers,  expected  to  cost  $63  million  each,  by 
the  El  Paso  Algeria  Corp..  a  subsidiary  of 
the  El  Paso   (Texas)    Natural   Gas  Co. 

The  gas  will  be  carried  in  the  tankers  in 
its  liquefied  form,  which  Is  achieved  by 
cooling  it  to  260  decrees  Farenheit,  It  then 
will  occupy  only  one-600th  of  the  space  it 
does  In  Its  gaseous  state.  It  wlU  be  reheated 
to  a  gaseous  form  at  Cove  Point. 

The  FPC's  decision,  not  unexpected,  fol- 
lows the  May  22  recommendations  of  FPC 
hearing  examiner  Max  Kane,  who  began 
holding  hearings  on  the  application  more 
than  a  year  ago. 

An  FPC  spokesman  said  It  was  merely  co- 
incidental that  the  Commission's  approval 
followed  by  a  few  days  the  announcement 
by  the  U.S.  Interior  Department  that  It  was 
ending  its  opposition  to  construction  of  an 
essential  5.900-foot  pier  where  the  tankers 
will  unload. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  had  said  It  would 
not  grant  the  pier  permit  over  the  Interior 
Department's  prevlo\is  opposition. 

The  Interior  Department  had  opposed  the 
Cove  Point  terminal  because  the  state  of 
Maryland  previously  had  agreed  to  expand 
the  present  Calvert  Cliffs  state  park  south 
to  Include  the  l.OOO-acre  tract  owned  by  the 
gas  companies. 

Interior  officials  agreed  last  week,  instead. 
to  accept  an  amended  state  plan  for  a  greatly 
reduced  expansion  of  the  park  to  the  north. 
In  turn,  the  gas  companies  agreed  to  allow 
public  access  under  state  supervision  to  the 
l.OOO-foot  beach  at  Cove  Point,  as  well  as 
to  maintain  a  marsh  there  as  a  wildlife 
refuge. 


Richard  Lahn  of  the  Sierra  Club  said, 
"It  Is  Incomprehensible  to  us  that  the  only 
site  available  for  a  proposed  natural  gas 
terminal  between  New  York  City  and  Vir- 
ginia Beach  is  a  proposed  state  park  In 
Maryland." 

The  gas  companies  already  have  received 
state  f>ermlts  and  local  zoning  at  Cove  Point. 
They  still  will  need  zoning  and  Corps  of 
Engineers'  permits  for  the  proposed  pipe- 
line. 

The  FPC  decision  sets  the  price  of  the 
gas  to  be  imported  at  Cove  Point  at  86 
cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  which  is  three 
to  four  times  the  initial  wholesale  cost  of 
gas  from  domestic  producers. 


Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Sats  Enerct  Crisis 
CoiTLD  Be  Eased  by  Encouraging  Infusion 
OF  PRr\ATE  Capital  To  Develop  New 
Sources  of  Energy 
(Capital  shortage,  not  lack  of  energy  re- 
sources. Is  key  problem  new  Bank  Study 
says ) 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  said  today 
that  the  nation's  energy  crisis  could  be  eased 
by  encouraging  Infusion  of  private  capital 
to  develop  new  sources  of  energy. 

The  key  problem  Is  a  shortage  of  capital 
to  produce  energy,  not  the  lack  of  energy 
resources,  the  bank  said  in  a  report  on  "The 
Energy  Outlook  In  the  United  States  to 
1985." 

The  nation's  overall  requirements  for  pri- 
mary energy  are  likely  to  be  almost  twice  as 
large  in  1985  as  in  1970.  the  bank  said,  and 
"There  are  sound  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  United  States  has  within  reach  vast 
energy  resources." 

The  problem  is  that  they  are  "not  acces- 
sible within  the  current  economic  framework. 
To  find,  develop  and  make  avaUable  energy 
to  the  nation  will  require  vast  amounts  of 
private  capital. 

"And  if  the  capital  funds  are  to  be  avail- 
able the  price  structure  will  have  to  be 
adequate.  Moreover  It  must  be  flexible — free 
to  change  whenever  warranted  by  economic 
conditions.  As  a  result  of  the  unnatural 
market  conditions  created  by  the  price  con- 
trols on  natural  gas  at  the  well,  the  con- 
sumers of  all  forms  of  energy  have  been 
living  in  a  fool's  paradise.  But  time  has  run 
out. 

"If  they  are  to  have  enough  energy  In 
the  future,  they  will  have  to  pay  prices  that 
are  economically  sound.  Even  though  such 
prices  will  be  substantially  more  than  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  paying,  the  cost 
of  energy  nevertheless  wUl  remain  modest 
relative  to  the  cost  of  other  essentials  of 
life."  the  report  said. 

"Currently,  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
average  family's  annual  Income  is  devoted  to 
energy — much  smaller  than  the  proportions 
used  for  food  or  housing  or  clothing  or  taxes," 
Chase  said. 

Petroleum^-oll  and  natural  gas — now 
satisfies  as  much  as  three-fourths  of  the 
nation's  energy  requirements,  but  petroleum 
is  the  source  of  energy  now  in  shortest 
supply,  the  report  said.  Domestic  production 
is  not  sufficient  to  meet  current  needs,  the 
deficit  is  certain  to  become  progressively 
worse  and  the  need  progressively  greater, 
according  to  the  bank. 

The  probable  capital  cost  to  satisfy  petro- 
leum demand  in  the  next  15  years.  Chase 
economists  project,  will  be  "at  least  $140 
billion"  in  current  dollars  for  drilling  and 
other  related  activities. 

The  bank  warned  that  "a  lasting  shortage 
or  even  a  temporarily  Interrupted  supply 
can  have  a  devastating  Impact  on  the  na- 
tion's economy,  Its  standard  of  living  and  Its 
defense  posture" 

"Even  though  a  sufficient  amount  of  for- 
eign oil  conceivably  might  be  brought  In, 
the  nation  would  be  taking  a  grave  risk  in 
doing  so,"  the  report  said. 

"Not  only  would  the  United  States  be 
In  a  position  of  constant  weakness,  always 
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vulnerable  to  having  a  major  portion  of  Its 
oil  supply  cut  off,  but  It  would  also  suffer 
a  monumental  balance  of  payments  deficit." 
which  by  1985  lor  p>etroleum  alone  ■could  be 
as  much  as  $25  billion, •'  the  report  said. 

Tlie  reversal  of  the  energy  trend  will  re- 
quire strong  measures,  but  "denied  a  sufB- 
clent  supply  of  energy,  any  developed  coun- 
try would  progressively  revert  to  a  primitive 
state."  the  bank  said. 


(From  the  Olclahoma  Journal.  June  18.  1972 1 
Oil-Gas    Energy   Crisis   Examined   by   City 

Oilman — Blame    Laid    on    1957    Supreme 

Court  Decision 

(By  Nancy  Lewis) 

A  pioneer  Oklahoma  oilman  blames  the 
natitus  current  energy  crisis  en  a  mld-19503 
effort  to  keep  natural  gas  prices  low  for  East- 
ern consumers. 

Jack  K.  Abernathy.  president  of  Oklahoma 
City-based  Chiefs  Corp..  said  in  an  interview 
that  unless  relief  is  given  to  the  domestic 
petroleum  Industry — in  the  form  of  higher 
rates  and  thus  additional  money  for  oil  and 
gas  exploration — the  dlmeusicns  of  the  im- 
pending crisis  may  mean  fiaancial  ruin  for 
the  U.S.  economy. 

The  former  chairman  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Council  traced  the  cause  of  the 
U.S.'s  diminishing  oil  and  gas  reserves  and  in- 
creasing dependence  upon  foreign  oil  supplies 
to  a  1957  Supreme  Court  decision  extending 
Federal  Power  Commission  Jurlsdicticn  to  all 
gas  producers. 

"Since  1957,  the  oil  and  gas  business  in  the 
United  Stales  has  been  In  a  continuous  de- 
cline." Abernathy  explained. 

"In  1957 — to  use  an  illustration  I  am  most 
familiar  with — we  operated  in  the  country  an 
average  of  2,950  drilling  rigs.  Last  year  we 
operated  an  average  of  approximately  950 
drilling  rigs. 

That  15  not  a  cause,  that  is  an  effect.  And 
a  very  dramatic  effect. 

"Similarly,  the  exploratory  effort  is  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  seismographic  crews  operat- 
ing, leases  being  held  and  rentals  being  paid 
to  landowners.  These  have  declined  virtually 
by  the  same  ratio. 

"In  the  middle  1950s,  the  U.S.  had  a  nat- 
ural gas  supply  measured  en  the  order  of  23 
years  at  the  1957  rate  of  consumption.  It  now 
lias  a  natural  gas  supply  measured  on  the 
order  of  12  years  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption. 

At  that  time  the  country  had  a  petroleum 
supply  measured  in  terms  of  probably  15  to 
16  years.  Now.  the  U.S.  supply  is  on  the  order 
of  SIX  or  seven  years. 

"You  can  see  that  is  an  enormous  deterio- 
ration in  our  energy  Inventory. 

"That  does  not  Include  .Maska  the  reason 
being  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  one  bar- 
rel out  of  Alaska  and  Lord  knows  how  many 
years  it  will  be  before  we  can. 

"The  National  Gas  Act  originally  was  de- 
signed to  regulate  rates  to  be  charged  by  long 
transportation  gas  systems  carrying  gas  from 
the  gas  fields  of  Oklahoma.  Texas  and  Louisi- 
ana to  the  industrial  consuming  areas  of  the 
North  and  East. 

"It  was  intended  to  regulate  the  rates  that 
those  large  gas  lines  charge  their  customers — 
Just  as  the  telephone  company  and  others  are 
regulated. 

"That  is  what  the  legislation  was  designed 
to  accomplish  and  there  was  even  a  provision 
in  there  that  this  regulation  should  not  be 
extended  to  oil  and  gas  at  the  point  of  deliv- 
ery en  the  lease. 

"Nevertheless,  the  Supreme  Court — for  rea- 
sons that  best  suited  tt.self — in  spite  of  its 
saving  it  (the  Natural  Gas  Act)  specifically 
didn't  apply — said  it  did  apply  to  producers 
of  natural  gas  and  that  the  price  of  natural 
gas,  and  the  producers  himself,  would  be 
regulated  by  the  FPC. 

"Good  God  Almighty!  You  can't  imagine 
what  that  did 

"It  froze  the  price  of  natural  gas  at  an  ex- 
tremelv  low  level — to  the  end  that  It  meant 


approximately  90  cents  worth  of  gas  at  the 
least  contained  the  same  amount  of  energy 
that  $3.60  to  $3.70  worth  of  crude  oil  carried, 
that  $6  or  $7  of  coal  carried. 

"Three  or  four  things  happened,  all  of 
which  were  disastrous."  Abernathy  said. 

"The  first  thing  this  did  was  increase  the 
demand  for  natural  gas  by  an  almost  Im- 
possible factor. 

"Number  two.  It  restricted  the  amount  of 
mcney  avalliible  to  the  ell  and  gas  industry 
to  explore  lor  gas  to  an  extent  that  it  in- 
hibited the  search  fcr  gts." 

Abernathy  explained  that  since  the  search 
fci  oil  is  coupled  with  gas  exploration,  oil 
exploration  was  greatly  affected  also. 

"It  hurt  the  search  for  oil  because  when 
you're  looking  for  oil  and  gas,  most  of  the 
time  you  look  for  what  you  can  get. 

"It  is  true  there  are  some  areas  like  East- 
ern Oklahoma  where  you  are  more  likely  to 
get  gas  than  oil,  and  there  are  other  areas 
where  you  are  more  likely  to  get  oil  than  gas, 
but  around  70  percent  of  all  the  gas  you  get 
comes  with  oil." 

Abernathy  explained  that  as  the  search  for 
gas  Is  directly  linked  to  the  search  for  oil, 
the  price  regulations  on  gas  in  effect  placed 
price  regulations  on  oil,  as  well. 

"The  move  also  placed  a  very  severe  pres- 
sure on  the  price  for  oil  so  that  oil — even 
though  it  has  not  been  controlled  the  way 
gas  has  been  by  the  FPC— has  had  some- 
thing like  a  10  percent  Increase  in  price  since 
1957.  when  everything  else  has  about  doubled. 

"Finally.  It  absolutely  demolished  the 
coal  business." 

Major  eastern  utilities  which  had  tradi- 
tionally operated  on  coal,  changed  almost  im- 
mediately to  natural  gas,  he  said. 

"The  large  utilities  in  the  East  were  all 
running  on  coal,  and  of  course  the  country 
has  several  thousands  of  years  supply  of  coal. 
But  obviously  gas  Is  neat,  clean,  tidy  and 
easy,  and  if  they  are  going  to  sell  It  to  you 
for  a  sixth  the  cost  of  coal,  what  are  you 
going  to  buy?" 

Abernathy  explained  that  while  it  is  not 
economically  feasible  for  homes  to  use  coal 
as  a  fuel,  processes  to  make  It  environmental- 
ly suitable  can  be  performed  by  larger  com- 
panies. 

The  move  by  the  Supreme  Court,  "de- 
stroyed the  basic  economics  of  the  energy  In- 
dustry and  at  the  same  time  Increased  the 
demands  for  the  real  crucial  energy  source 
by  a  factor  of  several  fold." 

"The  net  result  is  that  It  Just  messed  the 
hell  out  of  the  energy  business  in  this  coun- 
try— all  in  the  guise  of  protecting  the  poor 
beknlghted  consumer." 

Abernathy  said  the  existing  energy  situ- 
ation is  a  direct  result  of  the  lack  of  money 
available  for  oil  and  gas  exploration  caused 
by  the  rate  regulation. 

Just  to  "stand  still."  he  said,  "you  have  to 
spend  50  cents  out  of  every  dollar  gross  sales 
on  additional  exploration. 

"It  doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with  oper- 
ating costs,  or  anything  like  that,  or  paylnt; 
taxes,  or  paying  Interest  or  finding  Jobs  or 
salaries.  I  mean  it's  that  much  to  find  more 
oil  and  stay  in  business  the  next  year. 

"Since  we  haven't  done  that,  what's  hap- 
pened Is  that  our  energy  base  has  dropped 
from  23  years  to  12  years  on  gtis  and  from 
15  years  to  sLx  or  seven  years  on  oil." 

"The  president  of  one  of  the  nation's  first 
contract  drilling  companies  explained  that 
as  the  nation's  reserves  drop  additional  oil 
is  Imported  rather  than  completely  deplete 
the  US.  supply. 

The  U.S.  Is  now  producing  between  9.5  and 
10  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  but  require- 
ments and  U.S.  consumption  is  15  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  day.  with  five  million  of  that 
coming  from  overseas. 

■'The  truth  is  that  the  five  million  barrels 
could  be  interrupted  by  the  Russians  with- 
out getting  within  1,500  miles  of  this  coun- 
try. 

"You  would  be  shutting  down  everything. 


You  sure  would  be  shutting  down  your  auto- 
mobiles, you'd  shut  down  many  of  your  in- 
dustrial plants,  the  hospitals,  and  all  kinds 
of  things. 

"We  simply  cannot  run  on  less  than  80 
percent  of  current  consumption,  that's  about 
12  million  barrels  a  day — a  three  million  bar- 
rel absolute  deficiency. 

"In  this  country  we  have  28  billion  barrels 
of  reserves  and  at  Q'',  million  barrels  a  day — 
our  domestic  consumption  now — we  have 
about  eight  or  nine  years'  supply. 

"And  if  you  divide  the  requirement — which 
Is  15  million  barrels  a  day — you  get  that  six 
or  seven  years.  I  was  telling  you  about. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  Arab  nations  who 
are  the  world's  toughest  traders,  have  nearly 
300  billion  barrels  of  reserve.  The  produc- 
tivity of  an  average  well  in  those  lands  is  In 
excess  of  5,000  barrels  a  day.  The  average 
productivity  of  an  oil  well  in  Oklahoma  Is 
seven  barrels  a  day. 

"Those  Arabs  are  well  aware  of  what 
they've  got.  The  Eastern  senators,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  Muskle  and  all  those  people  who 
have  talked  so  much  about  cheap  foreign  oil 
have  talked  so  loud  they  got  these  Arabs  fig- 
uring, 'Well,  if  It's  all  that  cheap  we're  go- 
ing to  do  somethng  about  It.' 

"So  they  did. 

"Within  the  past  year  and  a  half,  the  net 
cost  of  this  foreign  oil  has  gone  up  well  In 
excess  of  a  dollar  a  barrel  to  the  extent  that 
the  present  amount  of  cost  difference  In  favor 
of  the  foreign  oil  might  be  25  cents.  30  cents, 
20  cents. 

"Just  two  weeks  ago  Iraq  laationallzed  Iraq 
Petroleum  Co.  reserves,  an  American-con- 
trolled company  which  was  producing  700,- 
000  barrels  per  day. 

"I  predict  to  you  that  within  three  years 
th>  irice  of  imported  oil  will  be  on  the  order 
of     ,  a  barrel." 

At  the  same  time  the  price  of  foreign  oil 
is  creeping  upwardly  near  the  domestic  price, 
the  price  of  foreign  supplies  of  natural  gas 
Is  many  times  the  going  U.S.  regulated  rate. 

"The  FPC  is  considering  importing  lique- 
fied natural  gas  by  the  El  Paso  Natural  Gas 
Co.  amounting  to  150  million  cubic  feet  a 
day — at  a  price  of  $1.32  per  thousand  cubic 
feet. 

"At  the  same  time,  they  will  not  let  peo- 
ple in  this  country  receive  more  than  an 
average  of  18  cents  per  thousand.  And  yet 
they  will  allow  those  Algerians  to  get  $1.32. 

"Nixon  in  his  trips,  and  others,  are  deal- 
ing seriously  with  the  Russians  to  import 
liquefied  natural  gas,  at  a  cost  of  over  $1.25 
a  thousand  feet — and  we  get  less  than  20 
cents. 

"People  have  gone  crazy.  There's  something 
paranoid  about  the  situation.  They  would 
really  rather  pay  the  Russians  $1.25  ihan 
let  an  Oklahoma  producer  have  50  cents  and 
have  enough  damn  money  to  go  find  some 
gas  with. 

"I'm  telling  you,  we've  already  had  our 
great  years  In  this  country  as  a  great  econ- 
omy." 

Abernathy  foresees  natural  gas  being  di- 
verted from  the  production  of  electricity. 
creating  a  tremendous  problem  for  utility 
companies. 

However,  he  maintains  that  there  Is  a 
possible  solution  to  the  crisis — but  one  that 
will  take  several  years  to  establish. 

"There  is  no  evidence  yet  that  if  we  were 
permitted  to  let  these  things  (the  price  of  gas 
and  oil)  reach  their  economic  levels  that  we 
couldn't  find  enough  oil  and  gas  to  close  the 

gap" 

He  admits  the  situation  might  never  be  rec- 
tified, but  that  it  could  be  improved. 

On  the  other  hand,  Abernathy  maintains 
that  if  the  domestic  exploration  situation 
does  not  improve  the  oil  imports  will  increase 
the  U.S.'s  annual  deficit  of  payments  and 
eventually  lead  to  financial  ruin. 

"The  pre.sent  daily  rate  of  consumption  of 
foreign  oil  is  5  million  barrels  a  day  and  by 
1985  it  will  be  more  than  15  million  barrels 
a  day.  Even  at  the  present  prices  we're  in  a 
hell  of  an  economic  situation. 
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•The  balance  of  trade  is  now  running 
about  a  $2.7  to  $3  billion  deficit  a  year.  In 
excess  of  $2  million  of  that  is  from  present 
oil  Imports. 

"By  1977  the  unfavorable  trade  balance 
from"  buying  oU  alone— at  the  present  rate- 
will  be  $5  billion  a  year.  You  haven't  seen 
anything  yet  like  the  depression  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  if  that  happens. 

"For  a  small  fraction  of  that  $15  billion 
a  year  we  could  find  oil  and  gas  here,  but  they 
won't  let  us  do  it. " 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.   ROBERT   C.   BYRD.  I   ask   that 

mornini?  bu.-^iness  be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iS.  3010'  to  provide 
for  the  continuation  of  programs  author- 
ized under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  for  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  iMr. 
JAVITS 1 , 1  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
•Vermont  such  Time  as  he  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

On  p.^ge  93.  line  9.  before  the  period  in- 
sert the  following:  ".  as  a  supplement  to  ex- 
isting similar  programs  conducted  by  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment." 

On  page  131.  line  4.  after  "Director"  in- 
sert: "on  a  cooperative  basis  with  such 
agency," 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGS'.  The  Senator  from  Vermont  asks 
unanimous  coasent  that  the  amendment 
be  in  order  at  this  time.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  make  clear  that 
the  GEO  will  supplement  the  programs 
of  other  agencies  and  work  with  them 
on  a  cooperative  basis,  but  will  not  as- 
sume priority  over  them. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
clarifying  amendment  to  title  vn  pro- 
posed by  the  Senatxjr  from  Vermont.  I 
agree  with  the  amendment,  and  find  it 
perfectly  acceptable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
Senator's  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  16. .5  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  And  how  much  time 
does  the  oth»r  side  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty- 
three  minutes.  Who  yields  time? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 


10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  yielding. 
I  rise  to  address  the  thrust  of  his  efforts 
at  this  particular  time,  and  support  them. 

THE   LEGAL   SERVICES   FIASCO 

During  the  burgeoning  years  of  the 
•'Great  Society,"  our  Nation  witnessed 
the  mushrooming  of  so-called  war  on 
poverty  programs.  Most  were  socially 
volatile:  all  were  controversial. 

While  some  of  these  programs  may 
have  been  worthwhile  contributions  to 
alleviating  the  often  too  real  burdens  of 
poverty,  too  much  of  the  money  spent 
never  reached  the  poor. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  war  on  pov- 
erty has  been  characterized  as  a  war  on 
the  poor. 

When  the  Nixon  administration  came 
into  office  in  January  1969,  it  was  faced 
immediately  with  the  poUcy  question  as 
to  what  to  do  with  the  war-on-poverty 
establishment— knowing  that  greater  ac- 
countability to  the  public,  decentraliza- 
tion of  Government  functions,  and  a  res- 
toration of  the  private  sector  and  inde- 
pendent initiatives  were  the  keys  to  really 
eliminating  poverty  in  the  long  run. 

The  administration  made  the  decision 
not  to  dismantle  in  a  wholesale  fashion 
the  Federal  Governments  principal 
agency  organized  to  fight  poverty— the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity— OEO. 
Such  a  rash  action  could  have  destroyed 
the  hopes  of  many  poor  people  that  their 
problems  were  being  attended  to  by  some- 
one. Instead,  the  administraton  launched 
a  badly  needed  redirection  of  the 
agency— a  redirection  toward  making  it 
the  Federal  Government's  and  the  Na- 
tion's research,  demonstration,  and  eval- 
uation arm.  Why  not?  Should  we  not 
know  whether  a  program  will  work  or 
not  before  we  pour  billions  of  taxpayers' 
dollars  into  if  Should  we  not  test  pro- 
grams in  the  social  fields  the  same  way 
we  test  them  in  the  hard  sciences? 

As  these  efforts  gained  momentum, 
and  as  bureacrats  who  could  no  longer 
carry  out  their  ideological  and  political 
agenda  inside  a  Government  agency  be- 
gan to  leave,  it  became  obvious  that  the 
protectors  of  the  Great  Society  were  mov- 
ing to  take  control  of  programs  away 
from  the  President  r.id  his  administra- 
tion. In  few  instan-^es  was  this  more 
demonstrable  than  in  the  area  of  legal 
services  for  the  poor. 

The  legal  services  program  of  OEO 
came  into  existence  in  1965.  without  spe- 
cific statutory  authorization,  as  part  of 
the  agency's  broader  efforts  through  its 
community  action  agencies.  In  1967  the 
program  was  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Congress,  and  since  that  time  it  has 
consumed  up  to  $61  million  armually  of 
taxpayers'  money.  Theoretically,  the 
legal  services  program  was  well  conceived. 
There  were  then,  and  there  are  now, 
poor  people  who  have  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  legal  services.  They  cannot  af- 
ford legal  advice  and  litigation.  Finding 
an  attorney  to  donate  his  time  as  v.ork 
for  the  good  of  the  public  is  not  easy 
for  a  poor  person  who  does  not  under- 
stand the  profession  or  the  legal  system. 
It  is.  therefore,  doubly  di.-lressing  that 
such  a  worthwhile  effort  could  have  gone 
so  wrong. 
As  the  administration  settled  down  to 


its  mammoth  tasks,  it  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  look  carefully  at  the  legal  services 
program.  Here  are  some  of  the  things 
thev  found: 

An  inordinately  high  number  of  young 
radical  and  revolutionaries — SDS-type 
activists,  some  with  outright  Communist 
affiliations — deeply  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Instances  of  legal  services  employees 
holding  themselves  out  to  be  attorneys 
when  they  were  not  even  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  the  State  in  which  services  were 
offered. 

Legal  services  attorneys — with  their 
own  loaded  agenda  to  carry  out  their  own 
self-conceived  and  self-imposed  pro- 
grams— often  turning  down  clients  whose 
legal  needs  did  not  conform  to  their 
loaded  agendas. 

The  representation  of  criminal  de- 
fendants—specifically prohibited  by  the 
statute— representation  of  the  nonpoor, 
and  representation  of  the  voluntary*  poor. 
all  of  which  dilutes  time,  talent,  and 
services  available  to  the  poor  who  need 
help. 

Deliberate  circumvention  of  Governors 
and  of  State  bar  associations. 

The  filing  of  frivolous  and  or  harass- 
ment suits  against  public  agencies  and 
public  officials,  often  as  a  furtherance  of 
local  political  goals. 

Ever-expanding  involvement  in  such 
matters  without  any  bearing  on  poverty 
as  students  rights,  prisoner  rights  and  or- 
ganization, antimilitary  projects,  the 
environment,  et  cetera. 

There  is  little  wonder  that  the  admin- 
istration sought  a  different  means  of 
delivering  legal  services  to  the  poor.  As 
a  result  of  these  disclosures  and  others, 
the  President  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress in  March  1971  that  a  new  Legal 
Services  Corporation  be  established  free 
from  the  ideological  and  political  over- 
tones of  the  existing  program  and  free 
from  control  by  the  so-called  legal  serv- 
ices fraternity  that  had  come  to  grip 
this  effort.  At  the  mere  suggestion  of  re- 
form consistent  with  the  President's  con- 
cerns, the  opposition  went  immediately 
to  work  to  structure  a  new  program 
along  the  old  lines,  with  just  a  little  bit 
of  camouflage  and  window  dressing  to 
make  it  look  like  a  new  program  effort. 

The  outgiowth  of  these  efforts  to  sim- 
plv  add  a  new  coat  of  paint  to  the  exist- 
ing program  was  the  development  of  a 
piece  of  legislation  to  create  a  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  That  bill  was 
passed  over  strong  administration  op- 
position last  winter,  and  on  December  9, 
1971.  the  President  vetoed  the  bill.  In 
that  veto,  he  went  to  the  heart  of  his 
concern : 

The  provlslrn  creating  the  National  Legal 
Services  Corporation  differs  cruel  .lly  from 
the  proposal  originally  put  forth  by  this  ad- 
ministration. Our  intention  was  to  create  a 
legal  services  corporation,  to  aid  the  poor. 
that  was  independent  and  free  of  pollUcs.  yet 
contained  built-in  safeguards  to  assure  Its 
operation  in  a  respon?!lble  manner.  In  the 
Congress,  however,  the  legislation  has  been 
substantially  altered,  so  that  the  quintes- 
sential principle  of  accountability  has  been 

lost. 

In  re-wrltlng  our  original  proposal,  the 
door  has  been  left  wide  open  to  those  abuses 
which  have  cost  one  anti-poverty  program 
after  another  its  public  enthusiasm  and  pub- 
lic support. 

It  would  be  better  to  have  no  legal  services 
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corporation  than  one  so  Irresponsibly  struc- 
tured. I  urge  the  Congress  to  rewrite  this  bill, 
to  create  a  new  National  Legal  Sen- ices  Cor- 
poration, truly  Independent  of  poHtlcal  In- 
fluences, containing  strict  safeguard.s  against 
the  kind  of  abuses  certain  to  erode  public 
support— a  legal  services  corporation  which 
places  the  needs  of  low-Income  clients  first, 
before  the  political  concerns  of  either  legal 
sep.lces  attorneys  or  elected  officials. 

The  day  following  the  President's  veto, 
the  Senate  sustained  it.  But  has  the  Sen- 
ate met  the  President's  objections? 
Clearly  not.  In  most  instances,  the  same 
language  has  been  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
which  was  vetoed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  10 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  the  Senator  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROCK,  .^  bill  now  pends  before 
the  Senate  to  create  a  National  Legal 
Services  Corporation — S.  3010.  That  bill 
differs  only  in  form  from  the  vetoed  bill. 
The  so-called  compromi.'^es — which  are 
being  lauded  only  by  those  who  enacted 
the  original  bill — are  compromises  of 
form,  not  of  substance.  Specifically,  what 
is  wrong  with  the  bill  now  pending  before 
the  Senate?  WTiile  there  are  too  many 
problems  to  even  mention  all  of  them,  let 
me  hit  on  a  few  of  the  most  major  ones; 

A  near  majority  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  proposed  Corporation  would 
be  appointed  from  lists  recommended  by 
actual  or  potential  grantees  of  the  Cor- 
poration. This  is  a  manifested  demon- 
stration of  only  one  of  many  areas  of 
potential  conflicts  of  interest  in  the  bill. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  statutory  au- 
thorization of  the  program,  it  specifically 
authorizes  lobbying  by  pro.iect  attorneys 
at  the  taxpavers'  expense. 

Despite  the  Federal  funding  of  the 
salaries  of  the  employees,  they  will  be  free 
to  engage  in  political  activities  on  a  much 
broader  scale  than  are  Federal  employ- 
ees. Is  this  equitable? 

Despite  the  tact  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  usually  makes  such 
determinations,  and  despite  the  expect- 
ed involvement  of  employees  in  lobbying 
and  political  activities,  the  bill  automati- 
cally confers  a  tax-exempt  status  on  the 
Corporation,  so  that  others  can  give  to 
it  to  do  things  with  tax-exempt  funds 
which  they  cannot  do  themselves. 

The  Corporation  is  made  virtually  to- 
tally immune  from  the  executive  and 
legislative  oversight  requisite  to  a  proper 
administration  of  taxpayers'  dollars.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is  not 
even  authorized  to  suspend  funds  if  they 
are  being  misspent. 

The  Question  as  to  eligibility— who  will 
be  eligible  to  receive  such  assistance 
freely — is  not  established  by  Congress. 
It  is  left  to  the  board — remember  the 
boar'h  is  made  up  nf  clients,  project  at- 
torneys, and  potential  grantees. 

Attorneys  are  given  a  broader  latitude 
for  actually  going  out  and  soliciting 
clients  than  are  private  attorneys. 

Despite  the  mounting  critici?m  of  the 
procram.  and  de.snite  it.^  manv  problem 
area';,  authorizations  for  the  program  are 
increa.sed  bv  million."^ 

The  bill  does  not  curb  the  ideological. 

philosophical,     political,      or     partisan 

agenda  of  the  project  attorneys,  nor  does 

it  require  testings  with  other  means  of 

\ 


delivering  legal  services  to  the  poor,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  freed  from  the 
take-it-or-leave-it  staff  attorney  ap- 
proach of  the  present  system. 

The  role  of  project  attorneys  in  such 
socially  volatile  public  policy  issues  as 
abortion  reform,  work  requirements  for 
the  receipt  of  public  welfare,  and  busing 
to  achieve  racial  balance  in  the  public 
schools — issues  not  yet  even  totally  re- 
solved by  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Congress — remains  unresolved  in 
the  bill. 

These  are  only  about  one-third  of  the 
major  problem  areas  with  this  legisla- 
tion. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  no  minor 
program.  It  employs  over  2,000  project 
attorneys  across  the  Nation.  During  the 
past  7  years,  it  has  expended  hundreds 
of  millions  of  taxpayer  dollars.  It  is  a 
socially  volatile  and  controversial  pro- 
gram which  many  within  it  have  sought 
to  make  the  vanguard  of  the  leftwing 
movement  in  our  country.  In  its  present 
form,  it  does  not  desen'e  the  support 
of  the  people,  nor  of  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  three  items  which  detail  the  way 
in  which  the  bill  before  the  Senate  com- 
pares to  the  President's  veto  message  of 
last  December  9,  as  to  the  administra- 
tion sponsored  bill,  and  as  to  why  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  before  us  are 
objectionable. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comparison    of    the    President's    Veto 
Message  With  S.  3010 

The  specific  points  raised  publicly  by  the 
PreslJent  in  his  Veto  Message  of  December  9, 
1971.  are  equally  as  valid  with  respect  to  the 
bUl,  S.  3010.  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Changes 
made  within  the  new  legislation  are  changes 
only  of  app)earance — not  of  substance. 

1.    POLITICAL    activities 

a.  Veto  message 

"Our  Intention  was  to  create  a  legal  serv- 
ices corporation,  to  aid  the  poor,  that  was 
independent  and  Tree  of  politics,  yet  con- 
tained built-in  safeguards  to  assure  Its  op- 
eration In  a  responsible  manner.  In  the  Con- 
gress, however,  the  legislation  has  been  sub- 
stantially altered;  so  that  the  quintessential 
principle  of  accountability  has  been  lost." 
b.  New  legislation 

Section  90S{e)   states  as  follows: 

"The  Corporation  shall  Insure  (1)  that  all 
attorneys  who  are  not  representli\g  a  client 
or  group  of  clients  refrain,  while  engaged  In 
activities  carried  on  by  legal  services  pro- 
grams funded  by  the  Corporation,  frc«n  un- 
dertaking to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat 
of  any  legislation  by  the  Congress  or  State 
or  local  legislative  bodies  by  representations 
to  such  bodies,  their  members,  or  commit- 
tees, unless  such  bodies,  their  members,  or 
their  committees  request  that  the  attorney 
makes  representations  to  them.  .  .  ." 

Comments.  This  language  is  Identical  to 
the  language  contained  In  the  bill  vetoed  by 
the  President. 

This  section  does  not.  In  reality,  guard 
against  what  Is  superficially  guarded  against. 
Rather.  It  specifically  authorizes  legislative 
advocacy — lobbying — which  by  definition  Is  a 
type  of  political  activity  (here.  Federally- 
funded),  when  such  Is  In  furtherance  of  the 
Interests  ot  a  client  (If  an  attorney  does  not 
have  one  at  the  moment,  he  can  secure  one) , 
or  a  group  of  clients  (there  would  be  little 


difficulty  for  a  project  attorney  of  getting 
concurrence  from  such  groups,  permitting 
him  thereby  to  speak  In  their  behalf),  or 
when  such  Is  requested  by  a  body,  a  commit- 
tee, or  a  member  ( is  there  anyone  engaged 
In  such  activities  who  could  not  got  an  asso- 
ciate, serving  in  such  a  body,  to  ask  hlra 
to  testify?). 

AddltlonaJly,  the  language  does  not  pro- 
hibit grassroots  organization  of  legislative 
advocacy  efforts  through  svich  client  groups 
as  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization, 
the  National  Tenants  Union,  etc. 

Section  907 id)    states  as  follows: 

"The  Corporation  shall  insure  that  all  em- 
ployees of  legal  services  progranis  assisted 
by  the  Corporation,  while  engaged  In  activi- 
ties carried  on  by  legal  services  programs, 
refrain  ( 1 )  from  any  partisan  or  nonparti- 
san political  activity  associated  with  a  can- 
didate for  public  or  party  office.  .  .  ." 

Comments.  A  number  of  comments  are 
relevant : 

a.  This  section  fails  to  prohibit  participa- 
tion In  campaigns  associated  with  constitu- 
tional amendments  and  constitutional  con- 
ventions; codes,  statutes,  and  ordinances; 
referenda  and  bond  issues;   etc. 

b.  Despite  the  fact  that  project  attorneys 
will  be  paid  from  Federal  funds.  It  fails 
to  limit  their  off-duty  political  activities  at 
least  to  the  extent  that  Federal  employees 
activities  are  limited  under  the  Match  Act, 
At  a  minimum,  the  same  standards  should 
apply. 

c.  While  the  section  may  cover  In  a  small 
measure  the  activities  of  employees,  it  does 
not  restrict  In  any  way  the  use  of  program 
funds,  the  provision  of  services,  or  the  pro- 
vision of  facilities  for  such  poUttcal  efforts. 

Section  907 (d\    further  reads: 

"The  Corporation  shall  insure  that  all 
employees  of  legal  services  programs  assist- 
ed by  the  Corporation,  while  engaged  in  acti- 
vities carried  on  by  legal  services  programs, 
refrain  ...  (2)  from  any  voter  registration 
activity  other  than  legal  representation  or 
any  activity  to  provide  voters  or  prospective 
voters  with  transportation  to  the  polls." 
(Emp.  added) 

Comment.  This  section  specifically  permits 
voter  registration  activity  of  a  legal  rep- 
resentation nature;  therefore,  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill.  It  is  permissible  conduct  to 
state.  "I  advise  you  of  your  legal  rights  as 
to  voting.  You  have  the  right  to  vote  at 
the  next  election,  which  is  on  November  7, 
1972.  Since  you  live  at  this  address,  you  may 
vote  In  this  precinct:  the  precinct  polling 
place  Is  at  the  school  house.  You  have  the 
right  to  register  as  a  partisan;  you  have  the 
right  to  register  as  a  Democrat.  You  have 
the  right  to  exercise  your  franchise  on  be- 
half of  candidates  of  that  party  on  that 
date." 

Furthermore,  by  the  terms  of  this  section, 
activity  to  provide  voters  or  prospective  vot- 
ers with  transportation  to  the  polls  is  per- 
missible. Note  the  word  "from"  Is  not  found 
between   the   "or"   and   "any";    therefore,  it 
becomes  part  of  the  exception  to  the  prohi- 
bition, not  part  of  the  prohibition  itself, 
2.  those  abuses  which  cost  public 
enthusiasm  and  public  support 
a.  Veto  Message 

"In  re-v?rltlng  our  original  proposal,  the 
door  has  been  left  wide  open  to  those  abu.=es 
which  have  cost  one  anti-poverty  program 
after  another  Its  public  enthusiasm  and  pub- 
lic support," 

b.  New  Lrgiflation 

Comment.  The  areas  susceptible  to  abuse 
are  many.  First,  there  are  the  areas  suscep- 
tible of  abuse  by  virtue  of  political  activity. 
Refer  to  the  items  detailed  infra.  Second,  sec- 
tion 902(b)  grant.s  a  tax-exempt  status  to 
the  corporation  despite  Its  ability  to  en- 
gage in  political  activities.  Third,  the  ad- 
visory councils  which  would  be  created  by 
virtue  of  section  903  are  compri.>'ed  of  those 
with  direct  interests  In  the  programs,  grants. 
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funds,  etc,  admitting,  thereby,  of  publicly- 
visible  conflicts — In  short,  a  further  exten- 
sion of  the  poverty-Industrial  complex.  Sec- 
tion 904(c)  permit  the  chief  administrative 
officer  to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board, 
not  of  the  elected  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, I.e.,  he  Is  appointed  and  serves  at  the 
pleastire  of  the  board,  with  no  advice  and 
consent  from  the  Senate  and  with  no  ap- 
pointment by  the  President.  Section  904 le) 
permits  meetings  of  the  board  to  be  closed — 
not  subject  to  public  scrutiny.  Section  906 
(a)  (8)  permits  an  establishment  of  eligi- 
bility without  any  guidelines  from  the  Con- 
gress and  does  not  require  conformity  with 
anti-poverty  guidelines,  indices,  and  cri- 
teria of  the  Federal  Government.  While  sec- 
tion 908(a)  permits  public  disclosure  of  all 
Information  and  docviments  relevant  to 
grants  and  contracts,  section  908  it)  does  not 
permit  ftiU  disclosure  of  evaluation.  Inspec- 
tion, and  monitoring  reports. 

The  ultimate  slam  at  public  accountability 
Is  section  913.  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  any  department,  agency, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  United  States  to 
exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or  con- 
trol over  the  Corporation  or  any  of  its  grant- 
ees or  contractees  or  employees,  or  over  the 
charter  or  bylaws  of  the  Corporation,  or  over 
the  attorneys  providing  legal  services  pur- 
suant to  this  title,  or  over  the  members  of 
the  client  community  receiving  legal  services 
pursuant  to  this  title," 

It  is  readily  apparent  that,  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation,  there  Is  to  be  no  ac- 
countability to  the  public  through  their 
elected  representatives  or  through  appointed 
officials,  despite  the  funding  of  the  Cor- 
poratloii  by  the  government.  It  is  complete 
Immunity  from  legislative  or  executive 
scrutiny. 

3.  restrictions  placed  upon  the  president 
a.  Veto  message 

"The  restrictions  which  the  Congress  has 
Imposed  upon  the  President  In  the  selection 
of  directors  of  the  Corporation  is  also  an  af- 
front to  the  principle  of  accountability  to 
the  American  people  as  a  whole.  Under  the 
Congressional  revisions,  the  President  has  full 
discretion  to  appoint  only  six  of  the  seven- 
teen directors:  the  balance  must  be  chosen 
from  lists  provided  by  various  professional, 
client,  or  special  Interest  groups,  some  of 
which  are  actual  or  potential  grantees  of  the 
Corporation, 

"The  sole  Interest  to  which  each  board 
member  must  be  beholden  Is  the  public  In- 


terest. The  sole  constituency  he  must  repre- 
sent Is  the  whole  American  people.  The  best 
way  to  Insure  this  in  this  case  Is  the  con- 
stitutional way — to  provide  a  free  hand  in 
the  appointive  process  to  the  one  official  ac- 
countable to,  and  answerable  to,  the  whole 
American  people — the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  trust  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  to  exercise  its  advise  and 
consent  function." 

b.  New  legislation 

Provision  with  respect  to  the  manner  of 
selection  of  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
can  be  lound  m  section  904ia).  Section  904 
(a)  Is  an  attempted  compromise;  it  Is  a  mar- 
ginal one  at  best,  more  one  of  appe8,rance 
than  reality,  and  still  falls  within  the  criti- 
cism of  the  President  voiced  In  the  Veto  Mes- 
sage. 

Board  of  Directors.  The  board  Is  to  consist 
of  nineteen  individuals  "appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  one  of  whom  shall  be  elected  to  serve 
as  chairman  annually  by  vote  of  an  absolute 
majority  of  such  board,"  The  manner  of  ap- 
pointment   Is    as    follows: 

1.  ten  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  Individuals  In  the  general  public,  not 
less  than  six  of  whom  shall  be  members  of 
the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  a  State; 

2.  nine  members  shall  be  appointed  as  fol- 
lows— 

a.  tu'o  mem.bers  who  are  representative.?  of 
Individuals  eligible  for  ELSslstance  from  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Clients  Advisory 
Council; 

b.  two  members  from  among  former  legal 
services  project  attorneys  from  recommenda- 
tions m^ade  by  the  Project  Attorneys  Advisory 
Council;  and 

c.  five  members  one  of  whom  shall  be  from 
recommendations  made  by  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing groups: 

American  Bar  Association,  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools.  National  Bar  Associa- 
tion, National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Asso- 
ciation, and  American  Trial  Lawyers  Associa- 
tion. 

Comment.  The  compromise  is  being 
phrased,  "The  President  has  a  majority.  He 
has  ten  of  the  nineteen."  In  reality,  there- 
fore, as  to  matters  pro-  or  anti-Administra- 
tion, every  Presidential  appointment  would 
have  to  hold  solid;  in  the  give-and-take  of 
making  the  appointments  and  In  the  give- 
and-take  of  decision-making,  holding  such 
a  majority  solid  Is  questionable. 

There  Is  no  Presidential  appointment  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  board. 


Additionally,  the  President  still  does  not 
have  appointment  power  over  those  who 
should  be,  In  accordance  with  the  language 
of  the  Veto  Message,  accountable  to  the  pub- 
lic as  a  whole,  not  to  a  segment  thereof.  This 
cannot  be  true  until  the  President  has  free 
appointive  power  over  all. 

Executive  Committee.  The  committee  shall 
consist  of  not  less  than  five  and  not  more 
than  seven  members,  which  shall  Include  the 
chairman  of  the  Board,  at  least  one  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  the  advisory  councils, 
at  least  one  appointed  pursuant  to  the  FTesl- 
dent's  public  appointments,  and  one  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  the  specially-named 
groups.  Note:  the  chairman  of  the  board  Is 
not  necessarily  the  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee;  the  board  could  elect  some- 
one else  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  latter. 

The  new  Corporation  will  function  under 
the  new  title  and  under  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia Nonprofit  Corporation  Act.  The  latter 
gives  exceedingly  broad  discretion  to  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  including  discretion  as  to 
policy  matters. 

4.  transitional  period 
a.  Veto  message 

"To  compound  the  problem  of  account- 
ability. Congress  has  further  proposed  that 
during  the  crucial  90  day  period — when  the 
corporation  Is  set  Into  motion — Its  govern- 
ance Is  to  rest  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
designees  of  five  private  Interest  groups. 
That  proposal  should  be  dropped," 
b  Neic  legi.ilation 

The  old  proposal  was  dropped  Something 
almost  equally  as  offensive  was  added. 

Section  903(b)  directs  that  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  shall 
ser\e  as  the  Incorporating  trustee;  In  and  of 
Itself,  this  would  be  acceptable.  However,  the 
section  requires  the  exercise  of  his  respon- 
sibilities to  be  carried  out  In  consultation 
with  the  National  Advisory  Council,  as  con- 
stituted on  AprU  15,  1972. 

Comment.  The  National  Advisory  Council 
is  composed  overwhelmingly  of  members  and 
representatives  of  the  private  interest  groups 
that  the  President  objected  to  in  the  veto 
message.  All  of  the  organizations  represented 
as  making  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  to  the  appointment  of  members  of 
the  board  pursuant  to  section  904(a)  (2)  (C) 
are  represented  on  the  National  Advisory 
Council,  In  reality,  the  tensions  which  would 
have  been  Inherent  in  the  old  approach  re- 
main In  the  new  approach. 
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S.    3010 

?  901.  Declaration  of  Policy.  Recites  the 
public  Interest,  the  need  for  legal  services, 
the  need  for  access  to  legal  services,  a  re- 
quirement of  no  political  interference,  ap- 
proval of  existing  program,  and  need  for  a 
corporation. 

§  902.  Establishment  of  Corporation. 

(a)  Elstablishes  a  nonprofit  corporation. 
National  Legal  Services  Corporation  subject 
to  provisions  of  title  and  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Nonprofit  Corporation  Act. 

(b)  Confers  a  section  501  (c)  (3)  tax-exempt 
status  on  Corporation. 

5  903.  Process  of  Incorporation  and  Orga- 
nization, 

(a)  Transition  period  of  at  least  six  months. 

(b)  GEO  Directors  to  serve  as  incorporating 
trustee,  in  consultation  with  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  as  of  April  lH.  1972,  and 
pursuant  to  EG  11007  of  February  26.  1972. 
Director  sh.all  use  and  make  (\vallable  fi- 
nancial and  other  resources  as  arev^iecessary. 

(c)  (1)  In  sixty  days.  Incorporatln^jstrustee 
(IT)  must  establish  Initial  Clients  Advisory 
Council. 


S.    1769 


No  provision. 


.5  901.  Establishment  of  Corporation. 

(a)  Authorizes  Incorporation  In  DC.  of 
"Legal  Services  Corporation."  which  Is  not 
a  Federal  agency;  describes  persons  to  be 
served. 

No  provision. 

5  901(b),  Initial  board  of  directors  shall 
take  whatever  actions  are  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  establish  the  Corporation, 


COMMENT 

Omitted  from  Administration  bill  (A,B  ) 
as  unnecessary.  A.B,  details  scope  in  opera- 
tive provisions. 


No  substantive  di.Terence. 


Inequitable  and  unwise  to  corifer  such 
through  Congress,  rather  than  through  re- 
quirements of  IRS. 

A.B.  bill  procedure  Is  not  as  cumbersome, 
does  not  admit  of  pressures  from  client  and 
project  attorney  councils,  does  not  put  OEO 
Director  Into  the  difficult  posture  of  formu- 
lating transition  policies  and  eflorts,  does 
not  require  OEO  to  fund  or  furnish  senices 
during  transition. 
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Comparative  Analysis  of  Senate-Reported   Bill,  S.  3010.  and  Administbation  Bill.  S.  1769 — Continued 


s.  3010 — Continued 

(c)  (2)  In  sixty  days,  IT  must  establish 
Initial   Project   Attorneys   Advisory   Council. 

(d)  In  ninety  days  of  enactnaent,  all  rec- 
ommendations to  serve  on  Initial  board  must 
be  submitt-ed  to  the  President. 

(e)  IT  to  take  necessary  formative  actions 
In  transition  period. 

(f)  Responsibilities  of  IT  terminates  upon 
first  meeting  of  board. 

(g)  During  the  next  90  days,  board  car- 
ries out  activities  of  the  Corporation. 

No  provision. 


s.  1769 — Continued 


comment — Continued 


§  904.  Directors  and  Officers 

(a)  President  appoints  19  members — 10 
freely  and  9  upon  recommendations  of  coun- 
cils and  organizations  of  grantees  or  potential 
grantees;  one  must  be  of  persons  whose  prin- 
cipal language  is  other  than  English;  chair- 
man of  board  to  be  elected  by  board  an- 
nually. 

(b)  Staggered   terms   for   board  members. 

(C)  Executive  Director  and  other  officers, 
named  and  appointed  by  the  board,  who 
serve  as  their  pleasure:  term  of  ED  limited 
to  6  years. 

(d)  No  political  test  or  qualifications  per- 
mitted for  staff;  no  additional  sources  of 
income  permitted. 

le)  Meetings  of  board  and  advisory  coun- 
cils to  be  open  to  public,  whenever  appro- 
priate. 

(f)   Prohibition  on  conflicts  of  Interest. 

ig)   Board  after  Initial  board  can  promul- 
gate rules  as  to  advisory  councils. 
§  905.  Advl.sory  Councils;  Executive  Commit- 
tee. 

(a)  Board  shall  provide  for  creation  of  a 
permanent  Clients  Advisory  Council;  selec- 
tion of  members  and  role  of  Council  tedi- 
ously defined. 

(b)  Same  as  (a),  except  creating  a  perma- 
nent Project  Attorneys  Advisory  Council. 

(c)  Board  shall  provide  sufficient  resources 
for  eac-h  advisory  council. 

Id)  Board  may  establish  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  not  less  than  5  and  not  more  than 
7  members;  one  shall  be  chairman  of  board, 
onlv  oi:e  required  to  be  from  those  appointed 
by  the  President,  one  from  combined  coun- 
cils, and  one  from  designated  groups  col- 
lectively. 

?  906.  Activities  and  Powers  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

(a)  Authorized  to  provide  assistance  to 
programs:  contracts  and  agreements;  re- 
search, etc:  opportunities  for  legal  education; 
collection  and  dissemination  of  information; 
advice  and  assistance  to  other  government 
programs:  screen  attorneys  from  Interfer- 
ence; establish  standards  of  eligibility;  es- 
tablish standards  of  conduct. 

(b)  Expansion  of  Corporate  authorization 
as  to  grants,  agreements,  etc.;  appointment 
of  jjersonnel:  promulgate  regulations  and 
criteria. 

(c)  Corporation  to  be  reimbursed  for  ac- 
tivities in  behalf  of  Federal  Government. 

(d)  Attorneys  not  permitted  to  engage  In 
outside  practice  of  law.  except  as  pro  bono 
publico  work. 

le)  Prohibition  on  legislative  advocacy, 
with  exceptions  as  to  client  representation 
and  requests  to  testify. 

(f)  Prohibition  against  attorney  solicita- 
tion of  clients. 

(g)  Guidelines  for  appeals. 

(h)  Notification  of  grants  and  contracts  to 
be  made  to  State  bars. 

(1)  No  criminal  representation. 
§  907.  Nonprofit  and  Nonpolitlcal  Nature  of 
Corporation. 

(a)  No  stock  Issuances,  etc. 


§  901(c).  Establishes  corporate  office  In 
D.  C.  and  provides  agent  for  service  of 
process. 

I  902.  Governing  Body 

(a)  Establishes  11-member  board  ap- 
pointed by  President  freely;  requires  a  ma- 
jority to  be  lawyers;  requires  political  divi- 
sion of  all  appointees. 


(b)  Staggered  terms;  limits  services  to  3 
consecutive  terms. 

§  903(b).  President  of  corporation  may  ap- 
point and  remove  officers. 


No  similar  provision. 


No  similar  provision. 


5  904(c)(2)     would    cover    such    a    conflict. 
See  i  902(f)   and  §  904  In  general. 


5  902(f).    Provide   for   creation   of   one    ad- 
visory council. 


No  provision. 
No  provision. 


Technical. 


A.B.  allows  greater  P.-eslder.tial  discretion, 
a  board  of  more  manageable  size,  greater 
susceptibility  to  fully  accountability  to  the 
public  as  a  whole. 


§  904.  Powers,  Duties,  and  Limitations. 

(a)  Confers  usual  corporal*  powers. 

(b)  Authorizes  corporation  to  engage  in 
conduct  as  to  contracts  with  private  parties 
and  non-Federal  agencies:  make  grants  to 
partnerships,  Arms,  and  Individuals;  repre- 
sent collective  Interests:  accept  conditional 
or  unconditional  gifts  or  bequests:  undertake 
research,  etc. 

Embodied  In  the  above. 


No  similar  provision. 
§  905(a)  (5).  Similar  provision. 


1904(d)(2).  Prohibition  on  legislation  ad- 
vocacy, except  upon  request 
to  testify. 

§See  904(c)(2). 

§  See  904(a)  as  to  general  rule-making  pow- 
ers. 

No  provision. 
Contained  in  §  901(a);  prohibition  against 

such. 

§  904(e)  (1).  Similar  provision. 


In  the  absence  of  statutory-  provision  here, 
D.C.  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act  governs. 


President's  approach  will  result  in  less 
pressure  froni  institutionalized  entitles  with 
special  Interests  in  the  policies  and  admin- 
istration of  the  corporation. 


Unwise  to  fund  operations  of  groups  to 
exert  pressures  on  the  corporation  itself. 

Power  may  be  vested,  m  reality,  in  the  ex- 
ecutive committee;  under  D.C.  Act,  EC  has 
full  plenary  powers. 


If  authority  allowed,  Corporation  augments 
resources   without    Congressional    control. 


Where  statute  silent,  D.C.  Act  governs. 


Comparison  of  languages  indicates  A.B.  to 
be  much  tighter  than  S.  3010;  .S.  3010  opens 
door  to  much  activity  and  authorizes  no 
small  measure  of  It. 


Technical. 
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s.  3010 — Continued 

(b)  No  benefit  to  Inure  to  directors,  etc. 

(c)  May  not  contribute  to  or  otherwise 
support  candidates  for  political  or  party 
office. 

^d)  Prohibition  on  activities  as  to  partisan 
or  nonpartisan  political  activity  associated 
with  a  candidate  for  public  or  party  office. 
and  against  voter  registration  activity,  ex- 
cept (1)  legal  representation,  and  (ii)  trans- 
portation to  the  polls. 

§  908.  Access  to  Records  ar.d  Documents 
Related  to  the   Corporation. 

(a)  Plecords  and  documents  as  to  grants 
and  contra<;ts  open  to  public. 

(b)  Reports  as  to  evaluations,  inspections, 
and  monitoring  are  not  available  to  public; 
only  summaries  are. 

(c)  Comment  available  as  to  rulemaking. 

(d)  Subject  to  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

§  909.  Financing  of  the  Corporation.  Such 
funds  as  are  necessary  for  any  fiscal  year. 
plus  carry-over  funds. 

§  910.  Records  and  .'^udlt  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Recipients  of  .-^sslst^nce. 

(a)  Annual  atidlt  by  independent  public 
accour.tants. 

(b)  May  be  audited  by  GAO. 

(c)  Recipients  to  keep  full  books;  sub- 
ject to  audit,  with  exception  of  contracts 
for  a  fixed  price. 

§  911.  Reports  to  Congress,  Requires  an- 
nual report  to  the  Congress  ai;d  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

§  912.  Definitions. 

§  913.  Prohibition  on  Federal  Contro'.. 
Nothing  contained  in  the  title  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  any  department,  agency, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  United  States  to 
exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or  con- 
trol over  the  Corporation  or  any  of  its 
grantees  or  coniractees,  or  employees,  or  over 
the  charter  or  bylaws  of  the  Corporation,  or 
over  the  attorneys  providing  lepal  services,  or 
over  members  of  client  community. 

§  914.  Special  Limitations,  Procedural  due 
process  given  by  Corporation  for  suspension 
or  terinination  of  financial  assistance  to 
grantees  or  contractees. 

§  915.  Coordination.  President  may  direct 
partlclular  support  functions  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment be  utilized  by  Corporation. 

§  916.  Transfer  Matters — 

(a)  All  OEO  OLS  equipment  goes  to  new 
corporation. 

(b)  Transfer  of  all  personnel,  assets,  lia- 
bilities, property,  and  records  in  connection 
with  Director's  (OEO)  admUilstratlon  of 
present  program  goes  to  new  Corporation; 
OMB  determines. 

(c)  Collective  bargaining  agreements  In  ef- 
fect as  to  OEO  are  transferred  and  made  ap- 
plicable to  new  Corporation. 

(d)  Transfer  of  grant  and  contract  au- 
thority to  new  corporation. 

Section  18(b)  of  S.  3010  would  amend  EOA 
by  adding  a  new  section  625  that  nothing  in 
the  Act  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing 
any  infringements  on  powers  of  the  new  Cor- 
poration. 


Objectionable  Provisions  of  S.  3010 

title  ix national  legal  services 

corporation 

1.  Sec.  902(b)— It  is  provided  that  this  cor- 
poration shall  be  treated  ...  as  an  organiza- 
tion described  in  section  501(c)(3)  of  the 
Internal  Reveniie  Code  of  1954  .  .  ."  It  Is  un- 
wise and  inequitable,  by  legislative  determi- 
nation, to  confer  the  benefits  of  such  tax 
treatment  without  requiring  general  con- 
formance to  the  requirements  of  section  501 
(c)(3),  as  is  required  of  other  organizations, 

2.  Sec.  903 lb)— It  is  provided  that  the  Di- 
rector of  OEO  shall  serve  as  the  incorporat- 
ing trustee  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, and  that  he  shall  carry  out  his  respon- 
sibilities "In  consultation  with  the  National 


-Continued 


I  904(e)  (2).  Similar. 
§  904(e)  (3).  Similar. 


5  904(e)(3);  1905(a)(7).  Same  thrtist, 
however,  much  more  carefully  and  tightly 
'.vorded,  A  much  better  prohibition. 


No  such  provision. 
No  such  provision. 

No  similar  provision. 
No  similar  provision. 

I  908,   Financing,    Similar  provision. 

§  907.  Audits. 

(a)   Similar  provision. 

(c)  Similar  provisior.s. 

(d)  Similar  prcvisio:..  but  with  no  excep- 
tions. 

§  906 1  c) .  Slnillar. 


No  similar  provision. 

§  904(c)  (3)  prohibits  corporation  .rom  in- 
terference in  lawyer-client  relationships 


COMMENT — Continued 
TftfthnlfJiJi 
Teohnleal. 


S.  8010  opens  the  door  to  many  abuses: 
no  problbftlon  on  use  of  faculties,  etc.;  no 
prohibition  on  grassroots  campaigns;  no 
prohibition  on  campaigns  as  to  constitu- 
tional amendments,  bond  issues,  referenda, 
etc.;   permits  almost   unlimited  voter  work. 


A  bad  provision;  should  be  c^en  to  public 

to   search   for   information   as   to   publicly- 
funded  projects. 


5  905.  Such  procedtires  may  be  established 
within  the  guidelines,  etc.,  to  be  promulgated 
by  the  board 

No  similar  provision. 


No  similar  provision. 

§  6  of  bin  gives  preferences  to  OLS.'OEO 
personnel. 


No  similar  provision. 

I  5  similar. 
No  provision. 


Advisory  Committee  for  Legal  Services  as  con- 
stituted on  April  15.  1972,  pursuant  to  Execu- 
tive Order  11007  (February  26,  1972  (sic) ).  .  ." 

a.  The  referenced  Executive  Order  was  Is- 
sued in  1962  by  President  Kennedy, 

b.  The  Intent  of  this  provision  Is  to  Insure 
substantial  Influence  during  the  crucial,  for- 
mative phase  of  the  new  corporation,  on  the 
part  of  the  NAC  The  date  of  April  15,  1972, 
was  obviously  chosen  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  Administration  to  alter  the  composi- 
tion of  the  NAC,  which,  as  of  that  date.  In- 
cluded among  Its  35  members  24  holdovers 
tro:-\\  the  Johnson  Administration,  some  of 
wh  .m  have  been  very  visible  and  effective 
campaigners  for  adversaries  of  President 
Nixon,  It  Is  unclear  how  much  power  Is  In- 
tended to  be  given  to  the  NAC  by  the  words 


No  need  for  exception  known. 


Provisions  of  S.  3010  here  are  very  bad; 
virtually  removes  corporation  from  account- 
ability to  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
despite  Federal  funding.  Runs  wholly  coun- 
ter to  Presidents  desires  as  expressed  In  Veto 
Message. 


The  new  Corporation  will  be  tied  down, 
even  in  Its  organization  period,  with  an  AFGE 
contract. 


"In  consultation  with";  but  from  its  past 
practice,  the  NAC  will  certainly  exert  heavy 
Influence  and  pressure  on  the  decisions  of  the 
Director. 

It  should  be  noted  further  that  the  Direc- 
tor Is  required  to  make  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee "such  . .  .  financial  and  other  resources 
as  are  necessary  .  .  ."  Knowing  the  political 
hostility  of  the  NAC  to  the  Administration, 
this  Is  a  dangerously  open-ended  provision. 

3.  Sec.  904(a)  — it  Is  provided  that  10  of  the 
19  board  members  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent without  restriction;  the  other  9  to  be 
chosen  from  certain  specified  groups.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  N.^C  teaches  that  there  is  a 
high  degree  of  likelihood  that  the  represent- 
atives of  special  interest  groups,  such  as  the 
National  Legal  Aid  and  Defetider  Association, 
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will  co-opt  the  balance  of  the  nine  members 
not  chosen  freely  by  the  President;  It  Is  not 
Inconceivable  that  they  will  succeed  In  co- 
opting  o!ie  or  more  of  the  10  chosen  freely.  In 
any  cEise,  It  Is  certainly  in  qviestlon  whether 
this  Board  would  be  accountable  to  the 
President.  The  matter  of  accountability, 
which  was  so  much  on  the  President's  mind 
at  the  time  of  the  Veto  Message  on  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1971, 
continues  to  be  of  crucial  importance,  and 
shoulri  be  placed  beyond  doubt  by  miiking 
the  fill!  Board  accountable  to  the  President. 
This  is  particularly  Important  in  light  of 
the  power  of  the  Board.  The  Board  selects  the 
executive  director  and  other  officers,  who 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board,  no  review 
by  the  Senate  being  provided  for. 

4.  Sec.  905(d) — It  is  provided  that  the 
BTird  may  establl.sh  an  executive  committee 
of  from  5  to  7  members.  Of  these,  only  one 
Is  required  to  be  from  among  the  10  named 
freely  by  the  President.  In  the  event  that  a 
few  board  members  were  absent  from  the 
election  meeting,  it  Is  conceivable  that  the 
executive  committee  elected  cou'.d  represent 
a  minority  faction  of  the  Board:  nonetheless, 
under  the  District  of  Columbia  nonprofit 
Corporation  Act.  the  executive  committee  has 
full  power  between  Board  meetings  to  run 
the  corporation;  its  chairman  need  not  be 
the  chairman  of  the  full  Board;  It  Is  even 
po.sslble  that  factionalism  exist  between  the 
Board  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  executive 
committee  on  the  other. 

5.  Sec.  906(3)  (8i— It  is  provided  that  the 
Corporation  is  authorized  to  "establish 
standards  of  ellglbllltv  for  the  provision  of 
legal  services  to  be  rendered  by  any  grantee 
or  contractee  .  .  ."  The  amount  of  discretion 
Is  virtually  unlimited,  and  apparently  is  in- 
tended to  permit  representation  of  the  non- 
poor. 

6.  Sec.  906(e)— It  Is  provided  that  "all 
attorneys  who  are  not  representing  a  client 
cr  group  of  clients  refrain  .  .  ."  from  lobby- 
ing and  legislative  advocacy.  This  apparent 
limitation  Is  ea.slly  evided  by  finding  a  client; 
and  since  the  extremely  permL^sive  rules  on 
solicitation  by  legal  services  attorneys  are 
codified.  In  Sec.  906(ft.  the  effect  Is  explicit 
authorization  of  lobbying  and  legislative 
advocacy. 

7.  Sec.  907(d)— It  is  provided  that  em- 
ployees shall  ■refrain  .  .  .  from  any  voter 
registration  actlvitv  other  than  lecRl  repre- 
sentation or  anv  activity  to  provide  voters  or 
prospective  voters  with  transpvirtatlon  to  the 
polls."  Here  again,  the  exception  swallows 
the  rule,  nnd  It  Is  dimcu'.t  to  Imnglne  activity 
which  Is  prohibited  by  this  language. 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  "Board  of 
Directors  shall  set  appropriate  guidelines  for 
the  private  political  activities  of  full-time 
employees  of  the  Corporation  .  .  ."  Here. 
a?ain.  Is  an  In.stanre  of  almost  imliml*ed 
discre'lon  on  the  oar:  of  the  Board.  In  a 
highly  controversial  atid  sensitive  area. 

8.  Sec.  9n— It  is  provified  that  no  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  any  direction,  super- 
vision, or  control  over  the  Corporation,  its 
grantees,  contractee-,  or  employees,  or  the 
attorne-s  providing  legal  services  under  this 
title.  This  section  raises  serious  Issues  of 
acco\m'nh!llty  for  the  expenditure  of  federal 
funds.  The  language  appears  to  be  directed 
against  the  executive  branch;  and.  In  the 
context  of  complaints  about  "po!ltl"al  inter- 
ference" from  the  legal  .services  fraternity.  Is 
best  understood  as  an  attempt  to  Insulate 
the  program  from  review  by  the  President 
and  Vice  I*resldent 

S.   3010 — Economic   Opportunity 

Amendments  op  1972     -- 
rltle  ix — national  legal  services  » 
corporation 
1.  Federal  Contiol  is  precluded  by  Section 
913;   no  "department,  agency,  officer  or  em- 
ployee Of  the  United  States   (may)   exercise 


any  direction,  supervision  or  control  .  .  ." 
This  Section  raises  serious  questions  of  ac- 
countability for  a  program  funded  with  Fed- 
eral revenues. 

2.  Lobbying  and  Legislatii^e  Advocacy  by 
legal  services  attorneys  are  permitted  under 
Section  906(e),  as  long  as  they  are  repre- 
senting a  client;  there  Is  no  requirement 
that  the  interest  of  the  client  have  a  demon- 
strated relation  to  the  legislative  position 
advocated,  nor  is  the  attorney  precluded 
from  seeking  a  client  in  connection  with  the 
attorney's  already-determined  legislative 
position. 

3.  Voter  Registration  Activity  by  employ- 
ees of  legal  services  programs  is  permitted 
under  Section  907(d),  so  long  as  It  Is  lim- 
ited to  legal  represent.atlon  (the  term  is  not 
defined)  or  activity  to  provide  transportation 
to  the  polls. 

4.  Tax  Preferences  accorded  by  Section  501 
(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
are  guaranteed  under  Section  902(b)  of  the 
Bill  without  the  requirement  that  the  Cor- 
poration comply  with  the  requirements  of 
Section  501(c)  (3). 

5.  Board  Composition  under  Section  904 
results  in  the  appointment  of  10  members  by 
the  President  without  restriction,  the  re- 
maining 9  by  the  President  from  lists  sub- 
mitted by  designated  groups. 

Note:  If  Title  IX  is  not  enacted,  the  ex- 
isting Legal  Services  program  will  continue, 
subject  to  any  reforms  enacted  bv  Congress. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President".  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  gracious  allocation 
of  time.  I  support  his  efforts. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  title 
IX  of  S.  3010  establishes  a  private,  non- 
profit National  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the 
present  legal  services  proj^ram  now  ad- 
ministered by  OEO.  Funded  by  Congress, 
the  Corporation  will  be  authorized  to 
make  grants  and  contracts  to  provide 
comprehensive  legal  services  and  assist- 
ance to  low-income  groups. 

Tlois  legislation's  primary  purpose  is  to 
insure  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  legal  services  program.  I  believe 
that  title  IX,  in  its  present  form,  accom- 
plishes this  purpose. 

The  committee  made  substantial  re- 
visions in  this  title  to  meet  the  concerns 
about  the  Corporation  exnres-sed  by  the 
President  in  his  veto  message  of  Decem- 
ber 9,  1971.  The  President's  concerns  fo- 
cused on  the  composition  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's board  of  directors  and  the  nature 
of  the  incorporating  trusteeship. 

COMPOSITION    OF    BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS 

Under  title  IX.  the  Corporation  will  be 
administered  by  a  19-member  board  of 
directors,  all  of  whom  will  be  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Ten  of  the  19  mem- 
bers are  to  be  appointed  from  among 
individuals  in  the  general  public — not 
less  than  six  of  whom  shall  be  members 
of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  a  State. 
The  remaining  nine  members  shall  be 
appointed  as  follows: 

Five  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  from  recommendations  made 
by  the  American  Bar  Association,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  from  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  National  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
from  recommendations  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Associa- 
tion, and  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 


from  recommendations  made  by  the 
American  Trial  Lawyer.';  Association; 

Two  members  wiio  are  representative 
of  individuals  eligible  for  assistance 
imder  this  title,  at  least  one  of  whom 
members  shall  be  an  individual  eligible 
for  such  assistance,  from  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Clients  Advisory 
Council  established  by  this  legislation. 

Two  members  from  among  former 
Legal  SeiTices  project  attorneys  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  Project 
Attorney.';  Advisory  Council  established 
by  this  legislation. 

As  the  commiitee  report  points  out: 

The  procedure  for  reccmmendations  to  be 
submitted  from  the  Advisory  Councils  and 
bai  groups  is  Identical  to  the  procedure  fcl- 
lowecl  for  the  nomination  and  appointment 
of  two  of  the  three  members  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  pursuant  to  section  10 
(a)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1935, 
as  amended  (45  U.S.C.  215-23.  351-367).  who 
are  nominated  by  the  President  from  "recom- 
mendations made "  by  employees  and  the 
carriers. 

The  bill  which  pas.=ed  the  Contrre.ss 
last  year  established  a  17 -member  board 
of  directors.  WWIe  the  President  ap- 
pointed all  of  these  members,  11  of  the 
17  had  to  be  selected  from  lists  submitted 
by  various  groups.  However,  as  a  re.sult 
of  changes  made  by  the  committee,  the 
President  now  has  10  "unfettered"  ap- 
pointments, with  the  remaining  nine  to 
be  chosen  from  recommendations.  I  be- 
lieve this  change  clearly  meets  one  of  the 
major  objections  expressed  in  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  message. 

INC0RP0R.\TINC   TRlTSTEESHtP 

The  bill  vetoed  by  the  President  estab- 
lished an  incorporating  trusteeship  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  five  profes- 
sional legal  organisations.  In  his  veto 
message,  the  President  objected  to  this 
provision,  stating  that: 

During  the  crucial  90-day  period — when 
the  corporation  is  ,set  into  motion — Its  gov- 
ernance is  to  rest  exclusively  In  the  hands  of 
designees  of  five  private  interest  groups.  That 
proposal  should  be  dropped. 

Again,  the  commi*^tee  has  met  the 
President's  objection.  Section  903  of  S. 
3010  establishes  a  transition  period  of  at 
least  6  months,  divided  into  tv.o  90-day 
segments.  In.stead  of  the  incorporating 
trusteeship  in  la.st  year's  bill,  this  bill 
designates  the  Director  of  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  as  the  incoriwrating 
trustee.  In  consultation  with  the  Na- 
tional Advisoi-y  Committee  for  Legal 
Senices — as  constituted  on  April  15, 
1972— the  Director  of  OEO,  as  the  in- 
corporating trustee,  siiaU  carry  out  the 
process  of  incorporation  and  establish 
the  initial  advisory  coimcils  created 
under  this  legislation, 

As  the  committee  report  points  out, 
these  arningement.'i  for  the  transitional 
period  "represent  a  major  change"  from 
last  year's  bill.  The  report  notes: 

The  effect  of  the  change  will  be  to  preserve 
current  administrative  arrangements  for  the 
program  during  the  transition,  rather  than 
setting  up  a  new  transitional  authority. 

In  addition  to  his  objections  concern- 
ing these  provisions  of  tiie  bill,  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  message  stressed  the  need 
to  make  the  corporation  accountable. 
The  President  insisted  that  his  admin- 
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istration  wanted  a  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration "that  was  independent  and  free 
of  politics,  yet  contained  built-in  safe- 
guards to  assure  its  operation  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner." 

The  bill  before  us  clearly  meets  that 
test.  It  creates  a  corporation  which  is 
fully  accountable  in  the  following  basic 
respects : 

The  President  appoints  all  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Thei'e  are  strong  prohibitions  against 
conflicts  of  interest  on  the  part  of  any 
Board  member. 

Board  members  serve  3 -year  staggered 
terms. 

The  Executive  Director  of  the  Corpo- 
ration is  limited  to  a  6-year  term. 

Congress  provides  yearly  appropria- 
tions. 
Authorization  is  limited  to  3  years. 
Continuing  oversight  of  program  op- 
erations can  be  carried  out  by  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 
GAO  has  full  audit  authority. 
Annual    independent    audits    are    re- 
quired. 

Freedom  of  Information  Act  applies  to 
the  Corporation. 

The  code  of  professional  responsibil- 
ity and  the  canons  of  ethics  apply  to  all 
lawyers  emplo:-  ed  by  the  Corporation  or 
its  grantees. 

In  addition  to  insuring  the  Corpora- 
tion's accountability,  title  IX  also  estab- 
lishes a  corporation  which  is.  as  the  Pres- 
ident put  it  in  his  veto  mes.sage.  "inde- 
pendent and  free  of  politics." 

Despite  the  strong  support  legal  serv- 
ices has  enjoyed  in  the  past— not  only  in 
Congress,  but  also  from  the  organized 
bar  and  client  group.s — the  time  has  come 
to  insulate  this  program  from  harmful 
political  pressures.  For  as  a  result  of  tliese 
pressures,  the  provision  of  legal  serv- 
ices has  become  an  issue  to  be  considered 
politically  at  every  level  of  Government. 
The  poor  are  beginning  to  surmise  that 
this  program — in  which  they  have  devel- 
oped such  great  confidence — will  be  sub- 
jected to  a  political  litmus  test. 

Most  of  the  opposition  to  the  program 
has  arisen  because  of  the  so-called  law 
reform  cases  which  these  attorneys  have 
won.  The  program's  critics  somehow  con- 
sider these  cases  a  form  of  legal  agitation. 
But  the  landmark  cases  won  by  Legal 
Ser'^lces  lawyers  were  based  on  real  prob- 
lems experienced  by  indi%1dual  clients 
seeking  legal  assistance.  When  a  Califor- 
nia court  prevented  the  Governor  of  Cal- 
Ifoi'nia  from  drastically  reducing  pay- 
ments under  the  State's  medicaid  pro- 
gram, it  did  so  because  a  CRLA  lawyer 
was  pressing  the  legitimate  claim  of  his 
client — a  man  unable  to  obtain  a  badly 
needed  operation  without  medicaid. 

In  all  of  these  cases.  Legal  Services  at- 
torneys were  merely  fulfilling  the  clear 
mandates  of  their  profession.  Canon  7  of 
the  Code  of  Professional  Responsibility 
states  that: 

A  lawyer  should  represent  a  client  zealously 
within  the  bounds  of  the  law. 

Ethical  consideration  7-1  elaborates  on 
this  canon  in  the  following  manner: 

The  duty  of  a  lawyer,  both  to  his  client 
and  to  the  legal  system,  U  to  represent  his 


client  zealously  within  the  bounds  of  the  law. 
which  includes  Disciplinary  Rules  and  en- 
forceable professional  regulations.  The  profes- 
sional responsibility  of  a  lawyer  derives  from 
his  membership  in  a  profession  which  has 
the  duty  of  assisting  members  of  the  public 
to  secure  and  protect  available  legal  rights 
and  benefits  In  our  government  of  laws  and 
not  of  men.  each  member  of  our  society  Is  en- 
titled to  have  his  conduct  Judged  and  regu- 
lated in  accordance  with  the  law;  to  seek 
any  lawful  objective  through  legally  permis- 
sible means;  and  to  present  for  adjudication 
any  lawful  claim,  issue  or  defense. 

In  light  of  these  ethical  requirements. 
a  legal  services  attorney — like  any  other 
lawyer — cannot  stop  and  weigh  the  polit- 
ical con.sequences  of  contemplated  legal 
action.  But  those  who  have  attempted  to 
curtail  this  program  are  not  overly  con- 
cerned with  the  ethics  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. 

Despite  the  impressive  accomplish- 
ments of  legal  services,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  constant  political  interfer- 
ence has  taken  its  toll.  For  once  political 
pre.ssure  is  apparent.  Le?al  Services  at- 
torneys inevitably  begin  to  consider  the 
consequences  of  bringing  certain  types 
of  legal  actions. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  reprisals 
against  a  program  whose  attorneys  are 
considered  too  aggres.sive  in  representing 
their  clients.  The  next  grant  can  be  ve- 
toed by  the  Governor;  debilitating  re- 
strictions can  be  placed  on  the  grant; 
and  the  progiam's  fun(is  can  be  reduced 
by  cautious  officials  unwilling  to  offend 
powerful  local  interests. 

These  are  serious  and  substantial 
fears— which  many  attorneys  in  the  field 
have  experienced  at  one  time  or  another. 
And  even  if  these  fears  do  not  materi- 
alize, the  perception  of  pressure  and  re- 
prisals can  hamper  an  attorney's  ability 
to  fully  and  effectively  represent  his 
client. 

While  the  legal  services  program  has 
survived  past  attacks  on  its  independ- 
ence, its  integrity,  and  its  capacity  to 
provide  full  legal  representation  to  the 
poor,  each  challenge  has  drained  the 
program's  energj-  and  diverted  its  re- 
sources. As  long  as  the  program  remains 
vulnerable  to  political  attack  or  manipu- 
lation, the  damage  will  grow  worse  until 
it  could  be  fatal. 

That  is  why  the  House,  the  Senate, 
and  its  conferees  concluded  that  a  new 
structure  for  legal  services  was  neces- 
sary— a  structure  which  would  insure 
the'  program's  independence  and  which 
woiild  insure  that  its  attorneys  would  be 
able  to  represent  their  clients  as  required 
by  the  mandates  of  the  legal  profession. 

These  mandates  reflect  the  fact  that 
our  .system  of  justice  is  based  on  the  ad- 
versary process— which  in  turn  depends 
upon  effective  advocacy.  A  dilution  of 
the  lawyer's  independence  threatened 
this  adversai->-  process.  As  former  Chief 
Justice  Warren  has  stated : 

A  right  without  an  advocate  Is  as  useless 
as  a  bUieprlnt  without  a  builder  or  materials. 

No  attorney  can  meet  his  professional 
responsibilities  to  a  client  if  there  are 
outside  restraints  on  the  types  of  cases 
in  which  he  can  participate  or  the  kinds 
of  issues  he  can  raise.  No  large  corpora- 
tion would  tolerate  outside  interference 


with  their  retained  attorneys.  Certainly 
the  poor  should  not  be  expected  to  tole- 
rate such  interference. 

The  National  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion will  do  far  more,  however,  than  pro- 
tect the  professional  integrity  of  legal 
ser\aces  attorneys.  It  will  help  protect 
the  integrity  of  our  entire  system  of 
government. 

Under  our  system,  the  courts  are  the 
forum  of  last  redress.  Wc  understand  as 
a  people  that  we  must  respect  the  su- 
premacy of  law— and  the  inviolability 
of  recourse  to  the  courts  for  those  who 
are  disenfrsnchised  and  for  those  who 
have  been  dealt  with  unfairly  and  arbi- 
trarily. 

In  this  decade,  it  is  a  singularly  small 
but  visible  effort  which  has  come  to  sym- 
bolize the  possibility  of  a  new  period  of 
maturity,  of  conscience,  of  .self-assur- 
ance, for  our  Nation— the  legal  services 
program. 

I  believe  that  our  Gc  crnment  has 
reached  the  point  where  it  can  adm.it 
that  it  is  capable  of  error,  that  it  no 
longer  need  claim  infallibility  or  hide 
behind  sovereign  immunity.  We  are 
ready  to  set  up  mechanisms  whereby  the 
people  can  hold  the  Government  ac- 
countable— not  only  every  2  or  4  years — 
but  can  challenge  individual  acts  and 
specific  policies  as  contrary  to  law. 

This  is  the  genius  and  historic  sig- 
nificance of  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram— that  a  government  can  offer  to 
the  powerless  the  opportunity  and  the 
resources  needed  to  challenge  improper 
acts  by  both  private  and  public  bodies. 

If  the  poor  and  the  powerless  c'o  not 
have  free  access  to  our  legal  system  gov- 
ernment by  law  is  a  failure. 

The  creation  of  a  National  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  is  designed  to  insure 
that  access.  In  this  basic  respect,  it  rep- 
resents a  traditional  and  time-honored 
means  of  achieving  orderly  change. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time'' 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  the  assertion  that  title 
IX  of  this  bill  S.  3010  has  been  written  in 
a  fashion  to  overcome  President  NLxon's 
veto  objections  of  last  December  are 
plainly  and  demonstrably  erroneous. 

It  is  especially  so  on  the  score  of  ac- 
comitability  which  the  President  so  em- 
phatically stressed.  Also,  on  circum'=r-nb- 
ing  political,  lobbying,  electioneering. 
and  various  other  improperly  undertaken 
conduct  by  OEO. 

The  propKjsal  now  before  us.  which  we 
are  told  has  been  compromised  to  meet 
the  President  at  least  half  way.  provides 
that  10  out  of  19  board  members  be  ap- 
pointed freely  by  the  President,  as  com- 
pared with  six  out  of  17  in  the  f^rst  ver- 
sion. The  remainder  of  the  presidential 
appointees  are  to  be  selected  from  lists 
submitted  by  organizations  that  are 
grantees  or  potential  grantees  of  the 
Corporation,  and  by  councils  that  are 
made  up  of  clients  and  attorneys  of 
the  Corooration  and  who  can  be  pre- 
sumed therefore  to  have  a  special  interest 
in  the  composition  of  the  board.  The  bill 
also  establishes  an  executive  committee 
of  from  five  to  seven  members,  only  one 
of    whom    would    be    required    to    be 
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from  among  the  10  named  freely  by  the 
President. 

The  sweepmg  declaration  of  independ- 
ence of  section  913  which  appears  to  be 
aimed  primarily  at  the  executive  branch 
is  tempered  only  slightly  by  provisions 
relating  to  an  annual  independent  audit, 
an  annual  report  to  Congress,  the  public 
availability  of  records  pertaining  to 
grants  and  contracts  but  not  including 
the  full  reports  of  inspection  and  evalua- 
tion of  grantee  and  contractee  activities, 
and  the  applicability  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  The  provision  would 
severely  inliibit  OMB  in  its  budget  re- 
view and  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  in  their  efforts 
to  monitor  adherence  to  relevant  stat- 
utes. The  provision  would  also  limit  con- 
gressional review,  except  for  audits. 

I  have  been  given  to  understand  that 
the  Corporation  provided  for  in  S.  3010 
was  modeled  after  the  successful  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting.  How- 
ever, according  to  the  1967  act  which 
established  the  latter  Corporation,  its 
Board  of  Directors,  coi^isting  of  15  mem- 
bers— not  more  than  eight  of  which  are 
members  of  the  same  political  party — 
is  freely  appointed  in  its  entirety  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Not  only  this,  but  the  act 
stipulated  that  the  first  Chairman  of  the 
Board  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Why,  then,  should  an  exception  be 
made  in  the  case  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  allowing  it  vastly  more 
autonomy  to  carry  out  its  mission  than 
other  quasi-public  corporations  have 
been  granted?  Is  it  that  the  poverty 
lawyers'  agency  is  subject  to  more  po- 
litical pressures  than  less  controversial 
agencies?  If  this  is  true,  maybe  it  means 
that  we  are  dealing  with  an  agency  which 
needs  even  more  stringent  guidelines,  in 
respect  to  both  Its  public  accountability 
and  its  policy  parameters.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  imlike  most  other  public 
or  quasi-public  agencies,  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  will  be  involved  by  its 
very  nature  in  activities  which  produce 
social  change. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  a  list 
of  instances  in  which  doubtful  and  per- 
haps highly  controversial  conduct  was 
entered  into  by  the  OEO  up  to  date,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  mv  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
HoLLiNGS).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.^ 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  normally 
under  our  system  of  government,  the 
only  agents  of  social  and  political  change 
that  draw  funds  from  the  taxpayers  are 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
branches  of  our  Government.  Hence  the 
need  for  restrictions  on  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  an  agency  v.hich  ex- 
pects to  be  heavily  engaged  in  social- 
action  law.  The  restrictions  must  be  very 
carefully  defined,  lest  the  Corporation 
become  a  fourth  arm  of  the  government, 
beyond  the  effective  reach  of  the  people. 
To  put  it  another  way,  the  Leeal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  If  it  Ls  to  be  effectively  insulated 


from  undue  political  pressures  it  must 
itself  be  depoliticized  even  if  the  condi- 
tion of  this  loss  is  some  of  the  well-high 
total  immunity  claimed  under  S.  3010. 
In  this  regard,  a  more  searching  look  at 
the  attorney-client  relationship,  taken  in 
the  context  of  the  actual  historical  rec- 
ord of  OEO's  legal  services  program,  re- 
veals a  paradox.  The  sacred  character  of 
this  relationship,  so  often  invoked  on  be- 
half of  the  autonomy  of  the  legal  serv- 
ices program,  furnishes  instead  an  argu- 
ment for  more,  not  less,  ix»licy  guidance 
and  surveillance  from  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch.  The  reasons  for  this 
somewhat  surprising  conclusion  can  be 
extracted  from  the  following  passage  In 
tiie  Report  of  the  Policy  Committee  of 
the  Neighborhood  Legal  Services  Proj- 
ect— Washington,  D.C.— December  1964: 
Project    attorneys    must    not    themselves 
seek   out   Individuals   who    may   have   legal 
problems  which  are  of  particular  Interest  to 
the  NLSP  program.  Secondly,  once  a  case  Is 
accepted  by  a  project  attorney,  he  must  ad- 
here to  the  cardinal  principle  of  legal  repre- 
sentation   that    the    individual    client's   In- 
terests  are   praramount.   This   principle   be- 
comes of  pwirtlcular  relevance  because  sev- 
eral of  the  criteria  discussed  below  as  im- 
portant In  the  selection  of  cases  to  be  ac- 
cepted for  direct  handling  by  NLSP  relate  to 
the  role  such  cases  might  play  In  advancing 
certain  group  Interests,  as  opposed  to  the  In- 
tere.9ts  of  the  Individual  client.  The  commit- 
tee deems  the  potential  contribution  of  cer- 
tain types  of  cases  to  group  Interests,  such  as 
the  raising  of  significant  legal  Issues  or  the 
support  of  Community  Action  non-legal  pro- 
grams, wholly  appropriate  as  a  factor  to  be 
taken  Into  consideration  In  the  selection  of 
cases  to  be  accepted  for  direct  handling  by 
the  NXSP.  But  once  a  given  case  Is  accepted 
by  NLSP.  then  the  Individual  Interests  of  the 
client  must  control,  and  any  g^roup  Interests 
which  might  be  in  conflict  with  the  Interests 
of  the  Individual  client  must  be  Ignored.  For 
instance,  a  situation  might  arise  where  a  legal 
issue  with  significant  ramifications  for  In- 
digents could  be  resolved  by  taking  a  given 
case  to  trial.  However,  a  settlement  Is  offered 
the  NLSP  client  which  would  be  In  his  best 
Interest  and  which  he  desires  to  take.  In  this 
situation  the  Project  attorney  handling  the 
case  must  choose  to  accept  the  settlement 
even  at  the  expense  of  mooting  the  legal  Is- 
sue. The  Staff  Director  will  seek  to  InstlU  In 
the  NLSP  staff  members  a  recognition  of  the 
critical  importance  of  serving  the  Interests  of 
the  individual  client  and  should  Insure  ad- 
herence to  that  principle  In  all  cases. 

The  foregoing  quotation  brings  into 
clear  focus  the  hazards  that,  judging 
from  the  past  performance  of  the  legal 
services  program,  poor  people  are  apt  to 
encounter  when  they  apply  for  legal  as- 
sistance from  the  Corporation  as  pres- 
ently envisioned.  The  quotation  under- 
lines the  need  for  tight€ning  the  Corpo- 
ration's accoimtability  to  the  public,  in 
order  to  protect  the  attorney's  accoimt- 
ability to  his  client  and  reduce  the  risk 
of  cases  bein?  subordinated  to  causes  and 
of  poor  individuals  beint;  used,  in  class- 
action  suits  and  test  cases,  as  instru- 
ments to  advance  the  philosophical  or 
political  objectives  of  the  attorneys  or 
of  whatever  faction  happens  at  the  time 
to  constitute  a  majority  of  the  board. 
That  the  risks  mentioned  need  to  be 
taken  seriously  is  confirmed  by  the  pat- 
tern of  advocacy  pursued  by  OEO's  legal 
services  offices  in  the  past.  The  cases 
which  will  be  cited  below  comprise,  for 


the  most  part,  a  series  of  frivolous  and 
harassing  actions,  many  of  which  were 
undertaken  on  behalf  of  nonpoor  clients 
and  which  were  therefore  irrelevant  tfl 
the  antipoverty  effort  and  wasteful  of 
limited  progi-am  resources.  Other  ca,^es 
betray  a  persistent  attempt  to  weaken  or 
destroy  the  established  sources  of  au- 
thority and  social  order  in  this  Nation. 
Most  of  the  cases  reflect  an  intoxication, 
on  the  part  of  youn.5  OEO  lawyers,  with 
social-action  law.  where  the  hero  is  the 
lawyer  as  reformer,  the  lawyer  as  orga- 
nizer, the  lawyer  as  revolutionary,  the 
lawyer  as  a  David  who  takes  on  the 
Goliath  known  as  the  System,  rather 
than  the  lawyer  who  is  bogged  down  in 
penny-ante  housing  complaints. 

There  is  no  question  that  much  of  the 
hostility  generated  by  OEO's  legal  serv- 
ices program  throughout  the  cotuitry  is 
the  result  of  its  suits  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. John  Ferren,  a  teacher  at  Har- 
vard Law  School,  says: 

The  problems  of  the  poor  are  mainly  with 
Government  agencies. 

There  is  also  little  doubt  that  it  is 
government,  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels,  which  will  continue  to  be  a 
principal  target  of  any  independent  Legal 
Services  Corporation  which  is  eventually 
set  up.  I  should  mention  in  passing  that 
the  wings  of  the  legal  services  attorneys 
may  be  clipped  a  bit — though  given  their 
ingenuity  probably  not  permanentlv — if 
the  Congress  votes  to  uphold  a  proposal 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  which 
would  bar  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
welfare  suits  again.st  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, without  specific  autliorization  from 
the  Attorney  General.  Certainly  many 
people  find  something  odd.  if  not  out- 
rageous about  the  U.S.  Government 
financing,  through  the  legal  services 
branch  of  OEO,  lawsuits  against  itself. 
On  the  other  har.d  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  attorneys  on  the  Federal  payroll  to 
sue  State  and  local  govermnents.  The 
Justice  Department  has  initiated  scores 
of  such  suits  in  civil  rights  matters.  It  is, 
in  fact,  an  act  of  great  self-confidence 
for  a  government  to  provide  the  means 
for  testing  the  legality  of  its  practices. 
We  have  written  laws  and  created  gov- 
ernment agencies  that  provide  food  for 
people  who  are  hungry,  homes  for  people 
who  are  homeless,  and  jobs  for  people 
who  are  unemployed.  Consequently  a 
lawyer  who  is  going  to  represent  poor 
people  is  inevitably  going  to  find  liimself 
cast,  at  times,  in  the  role  of  adversary  to 
the  Government. 

I  will  not  deny  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
activities  of  many  legal  services  attor- 
neys, useful  policy  changes  have  fre- 
quently resulted  in  all  of  the  above-men- 
tioned areas:  prison  reform,  police-com- 
mimity  relations  and  the  rest.  What  does 
bother  me,  though,  is  the  tendency  of 
many  OEO  lawj^ers  to  initiate  class-ac- 
tion suits  on  behalf  of  the  nonpoor.  thus 
diluting  the  impact  of  the  antipoverty 
effort,  and  then  to  use  these  suits  against 
Government  agencies  as  a  meaas  of  im- 
plementing their  private  views  on  the 
solutions  to  socio-political  problems.  The 
history  of  the  legal  services  program  af- 
fords numerous  instances  of  cases  taken 
on  the  groimds  that  the  principle  at  is- 
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sue  was  of  interest  to  poor  people  gen- 
erally. Is  it  proper  for  Federally  funded 
attorneys  or  the  agency  which  employs 
them  to  determine  on  their  owm  what 
public  policies  are  best  for  the  poor,  and 
then  to  take  on  noneligible  clients  simply 
because   it   suits   the   lawj-ers'   personal 
political  prepossessions  to  do  so?  Some- 
times it  seems  as  if  the  typical  legal  seiw- 
ices    attorney    is    more    interested    in 
changing  the  law  than  helping  the  poor. 
Another  area  where  past  and  possible 
future  involvement  of  legal  services  at- 
torneys causes  me  great  concern  is  that 
of  busing.  A  few  months  ago,  for  example, 
a  legal  services  unit  in  New  York  in- 
stituted a  class  action  suit  to  bring  about 
busing  for  the  purpose  of  acliieving  racial 
balance,  despite  the  fact  that  Congress 
and  the  higher  courts  have  yet  to  resolve 
this    immensely    complicated    issue.    It 
seems  inappropriate,  to  say  the  least,  that 
at  this  juncture  in  the  evolution  of  the 
problem,  when  the  conventional  wisdom 
on  the  subject  is  being  challenged  by  new 
studies  on  the  failure  of  busing  to  pro- 
duce academic  improvement  among  the 
disadvantaged.  Federal  funds  should  be 
expended  to  support  legal  action  either 
for  or  against  busing.  But  this  is  a  dis- 
tinct possibility,  if  S.  3010  is  passed  with- 
out amendments  or  additional  guidelines. 
Perhaps  there  should  be  a  moratorium 
on  legal  services  attorneys'  participation 
in  busing  cases. 

I  am  also  uneasy  about  some  of  the 
other     sideline     activities     of     dubious 
legality  indulged  in  by  legal  seiwices  at- 
torneys.   Is   it   right    for   Government- 
financed  attorneys  to  assist  in  the  or- 
ganization of  welfare  rights  groups  and 
tenant  unions,  a  principal  part  of  whose 
agenda  consists  in  disruptive  lobbying? 
Is  is  right  for  tliese  same  attorneys  to 
give  aid,  comfort  and  legal  support,  to 
persons    participating    in    rent    strikes, 
demonstrations,   mass  sit-ins,   boycotts, 
and  other  forms  of  direct  action  that 
lap,se,  from  time  to  time,  into  violence? 
This  brings  me  to  another  point  of  the 
utmost  gravity.  Frankly  I  am  disturbed, 
veiT  disturbed,  over  a  trend  disceniibie 
among  a  number  of  the  attorneys  em- 
ployed in  the  legal  services  program,  to 
exploit  volatile  social  Issues  such  as  bus- 
ing, welfare,  prison  reform,  discrimina- 
tion, and  so  forth,  in  order  to  motmt  a 
radical  assault  upon  the  institutions — 
"those  sacred  institutions"  in  tlie  sneer- 
ing words  of  one  of  them — of  a  society 
which  pays  their  salaries.  When  Presi- 
dent Nixon  imveiled  his  plan  to  recon- 
stitute OEO's  legal  services  program  as 
an  independent  corporation,  he  praised 
tlie  program  as  an  "effective  mechanism 
for  settling  differences  and  sectiring  jus- 
tice within  the  system  and  not  in  the 
streets."  This,  of  course,  was  the  pilmarj' 
justification  of  the  legal  services  program 
all  along.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  from 
time  to  time  a  siiiister  element  has  sur- 
faced   throughout    the    country    among 
OEO's  2,000  attorneys,  the  great  majority 
of  whom  I  have  no  doubts  at  all  are  dedi- 
cated and  loyal  Americans  working  at 
low  salaries  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
poor. 

The  minority  of  attorneys  I  refer  to  are 
those  who  appear  to  have  lost  faith  in 
our  system  and  whose  sympathies  now  lie 


with  the  radical  left.  Because  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  these  attorneys,  many  in  the 
radical  left  now  legard  the  federally 
funded  Legal  Services  program  as  the 
principal  vehicle  for  the  organization  of 
the  revolution  in  America.  How  ironic 
that  OEO,  an  agency  once  hailed  as  the 
"cutting  edge"  of  an  innovative  war  on 
poverty,  should  have  fathered  a  program 
that  is  now  viewed  in  some  circles,  how- 
ever unjustly,  as  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
Movement  to  derail  the  hated  system. 
How  ironic  and  how  tragic  that  an  at- 
tempt to  redress  the  grievances  of  the 
poor  m  the  courts  rather  than  in  the 
streets,  should  be  used  as  a  cover  for 
those  who,  by  using  the  law  against  the 
law,  hope  to  achieve  in  the  courts  and 
in  the  legislative  chambers  what  they 
could  never  have  won  in  the  streets.  It 
is  considerations  of  this  nature  which 
prompt  me  to  recommend  to  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  that  we  fully  debate 
the  wisdom  of  launching  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  without  a  stronger  pro- 
vision for  accountability,  and  more  spe- 
cific instructions  as  to  what  will  and  will 
not  be  permitted. 

Thus  far,  I  have  examined  the  need 
for  accountability  from  two  successive 
standpoints:  first,  that  of  an  agency 
which,  though  incorporated  on  a  private, 
nonprofit  basis,  is  nonetheless,  federally 
funded  and  therefore  subject  to  scrutiny, 
monitoring,  and  a  measure  of  control  by 
the  various  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  second,  that  of  a  federally 
funded  agency  which,  being  a  potent 
instrument  for  social  and  institutional 
change,  is  doubly  accountable  to  the  tax- 
payers who  pay  its  bills. 

LOBBYING 

The  element  of  accountability  becomes 
absolutely  crucial  where  the  quasi-pub- 
lic agency  in  question  is  not  only  a  cata- 
lyst for  social  change  but  engages  in 
legislative  advocacy,  or  less  euphe- 
mistically, lobbying.  Here  the  agency 
should  be  considered  accountable  not 
only  in  a  general  way  to  the  public  and 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  pub- 
lic, but  specifically  to  the  Department 
of  Justice,  by  virtue  of  a  criminal  statute 
against  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  lob- 
bying, and  to  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  if  the  agency  claims  tax- 
exempt  status  under  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code.  In  addition,  the  agency,  to 
the  extent  that  it  lobbies,  is  subject  to 
the  congressional  surveillance  provided 
for  in  the  Federal  RegiUation  of  Lobby- 
ing Act 

An  OEO  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Poor 
Seek  Justice"  opens  one  of  its  chapters 
with  the  following  sentence: 

A  primary  goal  of  the  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram is  to  reform  substantive  law  In  the 
interests  of  the  poor. 

Fred  Speaker,  a  former  director  of 
OEO's  Office  of  Legal  Services,  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  November  1971  at 
a  meeting  of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Association  at  Denver,  distin- 
guished three  techniques  of  law  reform: 
First,  litigation— Including  individual 
suits,  class  actions,  and  test  cases — sec- 
ond, administrative  rule-changing,  and 
third,  legislative  advocacy  or  lobbying. 
Mr.  Speaker  indicated  that  of  these  three 


techniques,  it  was  lobbying  which  was 
the  weapon  of  choice  for  the  future.  The 
following  is  a  passage  from  his  speech: 
In  many  Instances  the  frontiers  of  reform 
are  most  open  and  most  attractive  In  the 
legislative  halls.  Statutory  reforms  are  more 
permanent  than  administrative  rule  changes. 
And  many  of  the  early  Judicial  victories  have 
already  been  won.  Thus  It  Is  good  that  the 
authority  for  legislative  advocacy  Is  clear 
in  the  present  laws,  and  will  continue  to  be 
clear  under  the  proposed  new  legislation  (for 
a  Legal  Services  Corporation).  We  have  the 
clear  right  and  certain  duty  to  lobby  In  ap- 
propriate circumstances. 


I  have  carefully  looked  through  what 
I  take  to  be  "the  present  law'  referred 
to,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
19G4,  as  amended,  and  can  find  no  such 
mandate  for  legislative  advocacy  or  lob- 
bying. As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  OEO  reg- 
ulation, parts  of  which  are  reproduced  in 
S.  3010,  sharply  restricts  the  kinds  of 
lobbying  that  OEO  grantees  can  engage 
in.  I  am  somewhat  dismayed  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  lawyer  of  repute,  should 
choose  his  words  so  loosely.  The  only 
other  reference  in  his  speech  to  a  legis- 
lative mandate  is  the  statement:  "Law 
reform  must  be  a  first  mission  because 
the  statute  says  so" — giving  us  the 
charge  to  "eliminate  the  paradox  of  pov- 
erty."  But  it  will  take  some  doing  indeed 
to  find  in  the  phase  "eliminate  the  para- 
dox of  poverty"  a  statutory  mandate  for 
law,-  reform  in  general,  much  less  for  the 
species  of  law  reform  known  as  legislative 
advocacy. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker  is  quite  cor- 
rect when  he  observes  that  authority  for 
legislative  advocacy  will  be  clear  imder 
the  proposed  new  legislation.  The  pas- 
sage, section  906 (ei,  which  spells  out 
the  lobbying  "mandate"  is  as  follows: 

The  Corporation  shall  insure  ( 1 )  that  all 
attorneys  who  are  not  representing  a  client 
or  group  of  clients  refrain,  while  engaged  In 
activities  carried  on  by  legal  services  pro- 
grams funded  by  the  Corporation,  from  un- 
dertaking to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat 
of  any  legislation  by  the  Congress  or  State 
or  local  legislative  bodies  by  representations 
to  such  bodies,  their  members,  or  commit- 
tees, unless  such  bodies,  their  members,  or 
their  committees  request  that  the  attorney 
makes  representations  to  them,  and  (2)  that 
no  funds  provided  by  the  Corporation  shall 
be  utilized  for  any  activity  which  is  planned 
and  carried  out  to  disrupt  the  orderly  con- 
duct of  business  by  the  Congress  or  State  or 
local  legislative  bodies,  for  any  demonstra- 
tion, rally,  or  picketing  aimed  at  the  famUy 
or  home  of  a  member  of  a  legislative  body 
for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  his  actions  as 
a  member  of  that  body,  and  for  conducting 
any  campaign  of  advertising  carried  on 
through  the  commercial  media  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  the  passage  or  defeat  of 
legislation. 

There  are  two  points  that  should  be 
noted  in  particular,  in  connection  with 
the  above  passage.  The  first  Is  that  de- 
spite the  amount  of  space  taken  up  by 
the  enumeration  of  tlie  restrictions  on 
lobbying,  a  blank  check  for  lobbying  is 
made  available  for  attorneys  when  they 
"are  actually  engaged  in  representing  a 
client  or  group  of  clients".  This  "man- 
date" to  lobby  on  behalf  of  clients  has  its 
source,  we  are  told  by  the  advocates  of 
legislative  advocacy,  in  Canon  8  of  the 
Code  of  Professional  Responsibility, 
which,  according  to  Ridgway  Hall  In  an 
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article  in  the  New  Republic  "directs  each 
lawyer  to  work  for  law  reform  titrough 
legislative  and  other  means  whenever  he 
believes  the  need  is  there".  Mr.  Hall  adds 
that  "just  as  effective  representation  of 
a  paying  client  may  include  lobbying,  so 
should  It  be  permitted  m  the  case  of  a 
nonpaymg  client."  blithely  Ignoring  the 
possibility  that  the  two  ca.ses  may  not  be 
analogous  at  all.  if  it  is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  picks  up  the  tab  for  the 
nonpaying  client.  The  criminal  statute 
on  lobbying  would  not  go  away,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  which  of  the 
two.  Canon  8  of  the  Code  of  Profession- 
al Respon.sibility  or  the  statute,  takes 
precedence. 

The  .second  point  that  emerges  from  a 
close  analysis  of  the  above-cited  passage 
from  S  3010  is  a  bit  more  subtle.  There 
are  three  restrictions  on  lobbying  Hsted. 
when  such  lobbying  Ls  not  being  carried 
on  in  the  name  of  a  client.  No  funds  shall 
be  used  for  lobbying  a.  which  is  disrup- 
tive of  the  legislative  process,  b.  which 
takes  the  form  of  demonstratmg  or  pick- 
eting at  the  home  of  a  legislator  or  c. 
which  IS  accomplished  through  adver- 
tising in  commercial  media.  These  three 
restriction.*;  exactly  parallel,  m  fact  they 
repeat  almost  verbatim,  three  of  four  re- 
strictions listed  m  the  OEO  regulation  on 
Lobbying— OEO  Inst.  6901-01.  The 
fourth  restriction,  whose  omission  in  S. 
3010  is  obviously  intentiona'.  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  OEO  regulation  as  follows: 

Project  funds  may  not  be  used  to  sup- 
port .  .  .  any  campaign  of  letter  writing,  or 
of  other  mass  communications,  or  of  mass 
vlsts  to  Individual  Members  of  Congress  or 
State  legislatures  for  the  purpose  of  Influ- 
encing the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation. 

The  lobbying  referred  to  is  a  form  of 
what  is  known  as  "grassroots"  lobby- 
ing, wherein  the  lobbyist,  instead  of  di- 
rectly contacting  legislators  himself  as 
the  traditional  paid  legislative  agent 
does,  solicits  others  to  do  so.  The  reason- 
able inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
omission  of  this  restriction  of  S.  3010  is 
that  legal  services  attorneys,  when 
lobbying  on  behalf  of  their  clients,  may 
go  beyond  personal  contacts  with  legis- 
lators, and  stir  up  whatever  amount  of 
grassroots  lobbying  Is  required  for  their 
purposes.  It  should  be  observed  that  no 
attorney  worth  his  salt  should  find  it  dif- 
ficult, under  the  provi.'^ions  of  S  3010,  to 
locate  the  clients  needed  to  justify  his 
lobbying  projects. 

The  total  commitment  of  the  proposed 
Legal  Services  Corporation  to  satura- 
tion lobbying  as  the  advocate's  principal 
tool  in  future  attempts  to  reform  the  law- 
Is  quite  evident  from  an  article  written 
in  the  OEO-funded  "Clearinghouse  Re- 
view" by  Mickey  Kantor.  Mr.  Kantor  who 
is  credited  with  being  one  of  the  princi- 
pal architects  of  the  draft  for  S.  3010. 
wTOte.  in  an  article  entitled  "Legislative 
Advocacy"; 

Litigation  was  Initially  viewed  as  the  most 
relevant  and  productive  forum  for  the 
poor  .  .  .  With  all  Its  beneflts  litigation  re- 
mains expensive,  time-consuming,  often 
frustrating  (Might  one  not  also  say;  Litiga- 
tion is  boring  and  unglamorous  compared 
with  drafting  legislation  which  Is  subse- 
quently enacted?)  .  .  .  Similarly  litigation 
can  be  dvsfunctlonal  In  terms  of  building  or- 


ganizational strength  among  the  poor  .  .  . 
The  National  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act, 
us  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  House  con- 
ferees, clearly  authorized  legislative  advo- 
cacy by  Legal  Services  attorneys  on  behalf 
of  their  clients  ...  In  attempting  to  advo- 
cate positive  legislation,  a  campaign  liiay,  of 
necessity,  have  to  be  planned  over  numerous 
legislative  sessions  because  of  the  difficulty  ia 
developing  and  passing  new,  sophisticated  or 
controversial  plejes  of  legislation  ...  A 
leglslAtlve  strategy  must  be  developed  .  .  . 
Is  a  "grafs  r:ots"  effurt  required  to  develop 
support  amon^  legislatcrs?  If  so,  ho\v  Is  It 
to  be  organized?  Who  does  the  organiz- 
ing? .  .  .  The  state  "back-up"  centers  In 
Massachusetts.  Michigan,  and  Ohio  have 
been  Invaluable  resources  in  the  area  Df  leg- 
islative advocacy  .  .  The  Director  of  Legal 
Services  (Mr  Speaker)  has  noted  the  Im- 
portance of  legislative  advocacy.  The  first 
priority  of  Legal  Services,  with  or  without 
the  new  corporate  structure,  would  be  to 
utilize  any  available  funds  provided  to  re- 
flect the  growing  need  for  activity  In  this 
area  .  .  .  Legislative  advocacy,  the  stepchild 
of  the  Legal  Services  Program,  must  soon 
achieve  full  kinship  status  with  lltgation  as 
an  advocacy  tool  .  .  .  (my  parentheses). 

Mr.  Kantor  is  more  cautious  than  Mr. 
Speaker  and  makes  no  claims  about  a 
mandate  for  legislative  advocacy  in  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  He  contents 
himself  with  the  observation  that  the 
Act  does  not  prohibit  such  advocacy.  He 
professes  to  be  somewhat  puzzled  by  the 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  OEO  attorneys 
in  the  past  to  engage  in  lobbying  and  at- 
tributes their  inhibitions  to  a  misinter- 
pretation of  OEO  regulations.  Now  it  is 
incredible  to  me  that  Mr.  Kantor,  ob- 
viously erudite  and  well-versed  in  the 
law.  should  overlook  the  most  likely 
source  of  such  inhibitions:  Section  1913 
of  title  18  of  the  U.S.  Criminal  Code. 
The  section,  entitled  "Lobbying  with  Ap- 
propriated Moneys,"  reads  in  part: 

No  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  any 
enactment  of  Congress  shall,  In  the  absence 
of  express  authorization  by  Congress,  be  used 
directly  or  Indirectly  to  pay  for  any  personal 
service,  advertisement,  telegram,  telephone, 
letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or  other 
device,  intended  or  designed  to  Influence  in 
any  manner  a  Member  of  Congress,  to  favor 
or  oppose,  by  vote  or  otherwise,  any  legisla- 
tion or  appropriation  by  Congress,  whether 
before  or  after  the  Introduction  of  any  bill 
or  resolution  proposing  such  legislation  or 
appropriation; 

Criminal  penalties  are  provided  for  any 
Federal  employee  who  violates  this  stat- 
ute. OEO  officials  clearly  had  a  very 
cood  reason  for  reqiiiring  their  attorneys 
to  refrain  from  legislative  advocacy,  Mr, 
Kantor  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Given  the  criminal  statute,  one  of  the 
first  advocacy  assignments  of  the  new- 
Corporation  would  presumably  be  a  lob- 
bying campaign  to  repeal  the  statute. 

Now  the  statute  in  question  merely  re- 
flects a  taboo  embedded  in  our  political 
tradition  and  as  old  as  the  Republic: 
the  principle  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ought  not  to  use  taxpayers'  dollars 
to  subsidize  ideological,  philosophical, 
political  or  partisan  points  of  view.  The 
same  taboo  underlies  the  principle  of 
separation  of  church  and  state.  The  ta- 
boo was  probably  inspired,  in  part,  by 
the  feeling  that  is  unfair  to  use  common 
tax  moneys  to  promote  the  views  of  one 
particular  faction  rather  than  another. 

In  1959,  in  Cammarano  v,  the  United 


States  t79  S.  Ct.  524;,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  made  the  following  statement  re- 
garding tax  exemption: 

As  early  as  1934  Congress  amended  the 
Code  expressly  to  provide  that  no  tax  exemp- 
tion should  be  given  to  organizations,  other- 
wise qualifying,  a  substantial  part  of  the 
activities  of  which  "is  carrying  on  propa- 
ganda, or  otherwise  attempting,  to  influence 
legislation."  and  that  deductibility  should 
be  denied  to  contributions  by  individuals  to 
such  organizations.  And  a  year  thereafter. 
when  the  Code  w-a.s  for  the  first  time  ame:i(ied 
to  permit  corporations  to  deduct  certain 
contributions  not  qualifying  as  -'ordinary  and 
necessary"  business  expenses,  an  Identical 
limitation  was  imposed.  These  limitations. 
carried  over  into  the  1939  and  1954  Codes, 
made  explicit  the  conclusion  derived  by 
Judge  Learned  Hand  In  1930  that  --political 
agitation  as  such  is  outside  the  statute,  how- 
ever Innocent  the  aim  •  *  ♦.  Controversies 
of  that  sort  must  be  conducted  without 
public  subvention;  the  Treasury  stands  aside 
from  them."  Petitioners  are  not  being  denied 
a  tax  deduction  because  they  engage  In  con- 
stitutionally protected  activities,  but  are  sim- 
ply being  required  to  pay  for  those  activities 
entirely  out  of  their  own  pockets,  as  every- 
one else  engagiiig  in  similar  activities  is  re- 
quired to  do  under  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  Nondiscrimlnatcry 
denial  of  deduction  from  gross  income  to 
sums  expended  to  promote  or  defeat  legisla- 
tion Is  plainly  not  -aimed  at  the  suppres- 
sion of  dangerous  idea.s  "  Rather,  it  appears 
to  us  to  express  a  determination  by  Congress 
that  since  purchased  publicity  can  Influence 
the  fate  of  legislation  which  will  affect,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  all  In  the  community, 
everyone  In  the  community  sliould  stand  on 
the  same  footing  as  regards  its  purcl'ase  so 
far  as  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  Is 
concerned. 

Affirmed. 

I  believe  this  expresses  very  clearly 
the  taboo  to  which  I  refer.  But  that 
taboo  is  also  based  on  an  iniierent  .Ameri- 
can .suspicion  of  the  power  of  govern- 
ment, a  fear  that  i.s  compounded  when 
this  power  is  alined  behind  a  particular 
creeci  or  ideology,  posing  a  threat  to  our 
civil  liberties  and  first  amendment  rights. 
In  the  same  ca.se  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  Justice  Douglas  concurred  in  the 
opinion  by  stating: 

Congress  has  not  undertaken  to  penalize 
taxpayers  for  certain  types  of  advocacy;  it 
has  merely  allowed  some,  not  all.  expenses 
as  deductions.  Deductions  are  a  matter  of 
grace,  not  of  right.  To  hold  that  this  item 
of  expense  must  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
would  be  to  give  Impetus  to  the  view  favored 
in  some  quarters  that  First  .Amendment 
rights  must  be  protected  by  tax  exemptions. 
But  that  proposition  savors  of  the  notion 
that  First  .Amendment  rights  are  somehow 
not  fully  realized  unless  they  are  subsidized 
by  the  State  Such  a  notion  runs  counter  to 
our  decisions  and  may  indeed  conflict  with 
the  underlying  premise  that  a  complete 
hands-off  policy  on  the  part  of  gcvernment 
is  at  times  the  only  course  consistent  with 
First  Amendment  rights. 

With  this  addendum.  I  concur  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Court. 

This  taboo  is  i-eflected  in  yet  another 
statute,  the  .section  in  title  26  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  which  deals  with  a 
kind  of  indirect  Federal  sub.^idy;  namely, 
the  exemption  of  certain  organizations 
from  the  requirement  to  pay  taxes.  Now 
section  902(bi  of  S.  3010  provides  that: 

The  Corporation  shall  be  treated  ...  as 
an  organization  described  In  .section  501(c) 
(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
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Under  the  referenced  section  of  the 
Code,  the  Corporation  would  not  only  pay 
no  income  taxes,  it  would  also  be  eligible 
to  receive  tax-deductible  contributions. 
Bui  in  order  to  qualify  for  such  an 
exemption,  the  Corporation  could  not  en- 
gage in  lobbying  or  legislative  advocacy, 
even  on  behalf  of  a  client,  as  any  sub- 
stantial part  of  its  activity.  In  short,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  either  the  func- 
tion of  legislative  advocacy  m.ust  be  de- 
leted from  the  proposed  legislation,  or  the 
section  providing  that  the  Corporation 
be  treated  as  a  tax-exempt  organization 
under  501ic)<3)  of  the  Code  must  be 
taken  out.  One  wonders  what  the  persons 
who  drafted  this  bill  had  in  mind?  Would 
the  .ict  establishing  the  Corporation 
take  precedence  over  and  nullify  the 
exemption  requirements  of  the  IRS 
Code?  This  would  either  result  in  legis- 
lative chaos  or  it  would  constitute  an  in- 
equity of  the  grossest  sort,  conferring  by 
fiat  and  without  either  court  or  IRS  re- 
view, a  privileged  status  on  legal  services 
lobbyists  while  denying  the  same  status 
to  other  public  and  privately  funded  or- 
ganizations. On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Corporation  should  elect  to  retain  the 
lobbying  prerogatives — though  how  this 
could  be  done  in  the  face  of  the  criminal 
statute  is  not  evident— and  move  from 
tax-exempt  status  under  501  <ci  '3»  to  a 
different  category  of  tax  exemption  cov- 
ered by  501  <c)  141.  it  would  render  itself 
ineligible  for  tax-deductible  contribu- 
tions, donors  would  disappear  and  the 
burden  on  the  taxpayers  would  be  cor- 
respondingly increased. 

There  are  many  other  troubling  ques- 
tions which  are  raised  by  S.  3010.  partic- 
ularly in  the  context  of  the  legal  services 
program's  activities  in  the  past.  What 
screening  procedures  should  be  used  in 
selecting  attorneys?  Should  residence  in 
the  target  area  be  required  for  attor- 
neys? Should  there  be  a  bar  to  hiring 
persons  active  in  organizations  desig- 
nated as  "subvensive  '  by  the  Attorney 
General?  Should  more  lawy-ers  be  re- 
cruited who  are  not  recent  law  school 
graduates?  Should  persons  convicted  of 
felonies  be  barred  f  i-om  the  staffs  of  legal 
services  grantees?  Should  aid  to  "under- 
ground newspapers"  be  disallowed?  What 
should  be  the  relationship  of  lawyer  and 
client — under  the  stafT  attorney  system. 
the  client  has  little  bargaining  powei 
with  the  attorney.  Can  some  variation  be 
tested  or  developed?  How  can  legal  serv- 
ices grantees  be  required  to  more  fully 
serve  the  elderly  poor''  Should  legal  serv- 
ices attorneys  be  subject  to  civil  service? 
How  much  can  Congre.ss  hope  to  achieve 
by  specific  amendments?  Despite  what 
seemed  to  me  clear  language  prohibiting 
criminal  representation,  former  Director 
of  Legal  Services  was  still  able  to  say, 
last  November: 

There  are  criminal  cases  which  virtually 
mandate  the  Involvement  of  Legal  Services 
lawyers  ...  I  am  confident  that  creative  at- 
torneys win  cx)ntinue  to  find  a  way  to  litigate 
these  Issues  in  a  civil  context. 

What  about  activities  prohibited  dur- 
ing regular  duty  hours,  yet  permitted  on 
free  time  under  the  language  of  the  bill 
before  us?  Where  does  official  time  stop 
and  free  time  begin?  Would  prohibited 
activities   be   permissible   dtiring   lunch 


hour?  Is  it  enough  to  leave  such  deci- 
sions about  "outside  practice  of  law," 
voter  registration,  and  pohtical  activity 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Corporation, 
rather  than  specific  determination  by 
Congress?  Should  not  legal  services  per- 
sonnel be  made  subject  to  the  same  Hatch 
Act  restrictions  which  govern  civil  serv- 
ice employees  and  Justice  Department 
lawTers?  On  another  matter,  under  the 
committee  language,  one  could  construe 
that  assistance  in  pi'ovidmg  transporta- 
tion to  the  polls  is  specifically  allowed.  Is 
that  the  intent? 

My  purpose  in  raising  these  issues  and 
concerns  is  not  to  challenge  the  concept 
of  legal  services  for  the  poor  or  to  ques- 
tion its  continuation.  The  principle  of 
furthering  equal  access  to  the  law  is  one 
wiiich  ouTht  to  be  and  will  be  maintain- 
ed. Nonetheless.  I  feel  that  title  9  of  S. 
3010  poses  crucial  issues  of  law  and  pub- 
lic policy  which  need  to  be  more  care- 
fully considered.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned, as  I  have  indicated  previously, 
about  the  jjroblem  of  legislative  advocacy 
and  the  propriety  of  the  Government  au- 
thorizing the  ftuiding  of  a  lobbying  ac- 
tivity for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  I 
believe.  This  issue  has  never  been  fully 
debated  by  Congre.ss.  Because  of  its  grad- 
ual development,  almost  unnoticed  by 
this  body,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  pre- 
mises that  imdei-lie  it.  the  issue  has.  as 
it  were,  caught  many  of  us  unawares.  I 
am  genuinely  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
that  the  histoncal  taboo  against  govern- 
mental subsidy  of  controversial  views  will 
be  \iolated  with  our  connivance,  and  that 
the  practice  of  government-supported 
lobbying  will  become  institutionalized. 

In  sum,  the  question  before  us  is: 
Should  a  new.  semiautonomous  Corpora- 
tion, weakly  accomi table  and  emi  owered 
to  lobby,  be  established  at  tl^us  time  as 
the  home  for  the  current  legal  services 
program?  In  the  light  of  the  problems 
wliich  have  plagued  that  program  in  the 
past  and  which  I  have  discussed  earlier, 
and  in  view  of  the  likelihood  that  those 
problems,  mstead  of  being  resolved, 
would  simply  be  carried  over  and  possi- 
bly intensified  in  the  new  Corporation, 
the  answer  to  the  question,  I  submit,  must 
be  "No." 

I  tlius  believe  that  the  Senate  should 
give  considerable  further  and  more  in- 
teiisive  consideration  to  the  proposal  for 
a  Legal  Services  Corporation  before  final 
enactment  of  legislation  creating  such 
an  entity. 

The  motion  to  commit  with  instruc- 
tions should  be  adopted.  It  would  strike 
title  IX  which  .seeks  to  create  a  Corpora- 
tion for  Legal  Services. 

But  the  motion  if  adopted  would  not 
impair  in  any  way  the  further  fiuiction- 
iiig  of  the  legal  services  program  now  in 
effect. 

Exhibit  1 

1.  The  Penal  System: 

Suit  challenging  confinement  (solitary)  of 
prisoners  engaging  in  disruptive  activities 
Workman  v.  Mitchell.  No.  8-71C3  (WD 
Wash  ,  filed  July  2.  1971):  plaintiffs  repre- 
sented by  Legal  Services  Center  (Seattle. 
Wash.)  and  Pierce  County  Legal  Assistance 
(Taroma.  Wash.) . 

The  above  is  merely  one  instance  of  numer- 
ous efforts,  engaged  In  by  Legal  Services  at- 
torneys and  financed  with  Federal  funds,  to 


challenge  prison  regulations  governing  the 
disciplining  of  inmates,  the  Introduction  of 
inflammatory  literature  in  prisons,  etc.  Legal 
services  units  have  also  been  Involved  In  as- 
sisting --prisoners  rights  "  organizations,  ex- 
tending the  concept  of  prisoners  rights  to  a 
point  frequently  inconsistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  order  In  penal  institutions,  and 
promoting  the  view  that  persons  In  prison, 
especially  those  who  belong  to  minority 
groups,  are,  no  matter  what  their  offense, 
"political  prisoners-'  rather  than  criminals. 

The  former  Director  of  Legal  Services.  Fred 
Speaker,  argued  that  -'Effective  advocacy  im- 
plies challenges  to  institutions  which  deny 
equal  opportunity  .  .  .  The  Attica  holocaust 
can  become  the  focal  point  for  correctional 
reform  Legal  Services  lawyers  have  a  right — 
Indeed  a  duty — to  examine  the  need  for 
change  in  our  correctional  system,  plan  a 
strategy  for  overcoming  the  Inertia  of  Injus- 
tice, and  participate  in  reform.-'  What  all  this 
lias  precisely  to  do  with  the  anti-poverty 
mission  of  the  legal  services  program  is  not 
made  clear. 

2.  The  School ; 

a.  Publication  of  a  major  article,  "Legal 
Education  of  Youth:  How  to  Develop  a  High 
School  Program,  appearing  In  5  Clearing- 
house Review  588  (January  1972 1,  and 
which  article  concerned  itself  with  dress 
codes,  possible  actions  against  school  ad- 
ministrators, etc..  With  virtually  no  discus- 
sion of  matters  relating  to  poverty.  The 
Clearing-house  Review  is  published  with 
funds  provided  through  a  grant  from  OEO  to 
Northwestern  University. 

b.  Suit  challenging  the  scope  of  authority 
allowable  to  high  school  student  courts  to 
censor  the  contents  of  their  own  schools" 
newspapers.  In  re  Sklarsky  (Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  New  -york  City,  July  20,  1971.  It  Is 
encouraging  to  note  that  only  Information 
assistance  to  appellants  was  provided  In  this 
instance. 

d.  Suit  challenging  a  school  district's  pro- 
ceedings as  to  student  suspension,  expulsion, 
or  disciplinary  transfers.  Remain  v.  Los  An- 
geles tJnlfied  School  District,  California  Court 
of  Appeals.  2nd  Civ.  No.  37463;  represented 
through  the  Western  Center  on  Law  and 
Poverty. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  in- 
stances of  Inten-entlon  by  OEO's  legal  serv- 
ices attorneys  In  the  traditional  operation 
of  our  school  systems,  in  an  effort  to:  d) 
minimize  the  authority  of  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators over  students.  (2)  exacerbate 
disciplinary  problems  by  building  a  code  of 
■'students'  rights"  and  (3)  promote  systems 
of  -'non-ccmpetitive  education"  (no  grades, 
automp.tic  promotions  etc.i  resulting  In  di- 
minished respect  among  students  for  teach- 
ers, administrators  and  the  educational  sys- 
tem In  general. 

In  each  of  the  above  cases,  the  questions 
recur:  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  anti- 
poverty  program?  what  Ideological  point  was 
the  attorney  trying  to  make  against  the  Sys- 
tem? 

3.  The  Family: 

Suit  to  vindicate  constitutional  rights  of 
minor,  despite  parental  objections.  Mich.  Ct. 
App.  June  1971.  Plaintiff  represented  by 
Upper  Peninsula  Legal  Services,  Inc  Mar- 
guette,  Mich. 

In  July  1971.  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Legal  Services'  National  Juvenile  Law  Center 
suggested  that  "courts  are  sometimes  grossly 
Insensitive  to  parent-child  conflict"  and  said 
".  .  .  serious  parent-child  conflicts  exist 
which  the  law  generally  Ignores"  His  solu- 
tion? ".  .  .  remove  the  parent  from  the  pic- 
ture by  requiring  that  counsel  be  provided 
for  the  child  In  all  cases  when  delinquent 
acts  are  charged  or  the  child  Is  alleged  to  be 
in  need  ol  supervisioti."  "Realistically,  how- 
ever." he  added,  "this  Ideal  solution  would 
be  met  with  fierce  resistance  by  the  guard- 
ians of  the  public  purse  and  by  the  'child- 
savers-'  of  the  Juvenile  court." 
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As  the  above  reference  suggest,  the  legal 
services  lawyers,  whose  function  is  supposed 
to  be  to  assist  the  poor,  are  breaking  new 
ground  in  the  field  of  "juvenile  law".  Ap- 
parently the  "child-parent  relationship"  Is 
not  endowed  with  quite  the  same  sacred 
character  as  the  "attomey-cUent  relation- 
ship". Litigation  includes  attempts  to  trans- 
fer parental  decision-making  authority  to 
the  schools  and  social  agencies,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  legal  concept  of  "childrens'  rights" 
so  as  to  restrict  parental  authority  to  train, 
control  and  discipline  children.  Previous  re- 
strictions on  parental  authority  were  aimed 
at  such  mundane  things  as  prevention  of 
physical  abuse  of  children,  but  the  new  era 
of  "childrens"  rights"  has  dawned,  and  chil- 
dren. If  the  OEO  lawyers  have  their  way, 
win  soon  be  following  the  example  of  prison- 
ers, conscientious  objectors,  homosexuals 
and  welfare  rlghters,  by  organizing  mass 
marches  against — "Oppressive  Parents 
United"  Ci 
4.  The  Police: 

a.  A  suit  challenging  the  arrests  of  "happy 
minors".  Youth  Coalition  for  Self-Defense  v. 
Berkelev  Police  Department.  Civ.  No.  C 
701682LHB  (ND.  Cal..  Aug.  7,  1970):  plain- 
tiffs were  represented  by  the  Youth  Law  Cen- 
ter of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  the  Berke- 
ley Neighborhood  Legal  Services,  Calif  One 
of  the  attorneys  working  on  this  case  for 
the  Berkeley  Neighborhood  Legal  Services 
was  a  Reginald  Heber  Smith  Fellow,  Stephen 
M.  Bingham:  Mr.  B:ngh.im  Is  now  a  fugitive 
from  Justice  and  Is  being  sought  for  allegedly 
delivering  the  handgun  used  by  George  Jack- 
son In  his  attempted  escape  from  San  Quen- 
tln. 

5  A  class  action  suit  to  enjoin  police  sur- 
veillance of  Chlcano  anti-war  organizations. 
Ramirez  v.  Cabellos,  U.S.  District  Court,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  No.  70-2746-FW:  represented 
by  the  "Police-Community  Relations  Task 
Force"  of  the  Western  Center  on  Law  and 
Poverty.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  an  OEO-funded 
center. 

The  police,  of  course,  are  the  favorite  tar- 
gets of  the  Movement,  which  regards  the 
OEO  legal  services  rerources  as  a  prime  weap- 
on for  radicalizing  the  downtrodden,  and 
getting  even  with  the  repressive  "pigs".  Im- 
plicit in  much  of  the  legal  action  against 
the  police  are  assumptions  of  the  following 
sort:  111  It  Is  not  only  justifiable  but  laud- 
able to  violate  "unjust"  laws  (the  test  for 
an  unjust  law  Is  generallv:  do  I  dislike  It?): 
(2i  Any  member  of  a  dls-idvantitged  group 
who  commits  a  crime,  a  mugging  for  ex- 
ample, is  not  a  cniTiinal  but  an  alienated  re- 
volutionary who  Is  merely  protesting  the  In- 
justices of  the  System;  (3i  Crimes  against 
society  are  not  only  explained  but  are  justi- 
fied by  the  economic  and  or  social  Inequities 
of  our  system. 
5.  The  MUltary: 

Conscientious  objector  status  sought  by 
project  attorneys  for  an  inductee.  Goodwin 
V.  LalTd,  No.  C^70  808  AJZ  (N.  D  Cal..  June 
19.  1970).  Petitioners  represented  by  the 
Legal  Aid  Society  of  Monterey  County.  Cali- 
fornia. 

Legal  services  lawyers  have  represented  en- 
listed men  challenging  military  discipline 
procedures,  and  draftees  opposing  Induction 
status.  The  result  ha^  been  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  public  to  Identify  the  legal 
services  program  with  the  antl-mllltarLst. 
anti-defense  spending,  ant-war  movements. 
Military  discipline,  like  discipline  everywhere, 
as  seen  from  the  viewpoint  of  If  social-ac- 
tion law.  Is  repressive  and  therefore  fair 
game  for  the  sophisticated  attack  weapons 
In  the  legal  services  arsenal 
6    The  Government: 

a  Class  action  challenging  Texas  reap- 
portionment as  to  the  Texas  Hou.-e  of  Repre- 
sentatives Regester  v  Bullock.  No  538G  E 
Tex,  filed  October  1971).  Plalntiff-lnter- 
venors  represented  by  the  Mer-:ican-Amerl- 
can  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund, 
b.    Suit    challenging    the    state    constitu- 


tion's ballot  qualification  requirements  for 
minority  party  candidates.  People's  Con- 
stitutional Party  v.  Evans,  No.  9120  (N.M. 
Sup.  Ct.,  Dec.  6,  1971).  Plaintiffs  represented 
by  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Albuquerque. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,-  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  the  tLme  allotted 
to  me  and  yield  for  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona   (Mr. 

F.'VNN'IN  1  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  i  .  The  Senator  from  Arizona  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  yielding  me  this  time,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  desire  to  see  that  the 
legal  services  program  is  held  within  the 
limits  of  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  provid- 
ing legal  aid  to  the  poor  is  a  noble  idea. 
Certainly  few  if  any  of  us  would  deny 
the  justice  and  the  wisdom  in  such  a 
program. 

But  the  legal  services  program  has 
been  perverted  into  a  political  instru- 
ment that  is  being  used  to  work  for  ex- 
treme political  causes.  I  believe  that  this 
is  very,  very  dangerous  for  our  Nation. 
I  believe  that  it  will  be  even  more  haz- 
ardous if  the  present  provisions  of  title 
IX  are  included  in  this  legislation. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  in  this 
Congress  who  have  great  sympatliy  for 
some  of  the  causes  that  the  legal  ser\'- 
ices  program  pursues.  I  would  suggest 
to  you,  however,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
might  not  always  be  the  case. 

Congress  has  created  an  agency  which 
is  impossible  to  control. 

Let  us  look  at  an  article  written  by 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  en- 
titled "Defending  Poor  or  Violent?" 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Defending  Poor  or  Violent? 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
Just  what  the  fierce  struggle  over  the  anti- 
poverty  Legal  Services  program  Is  really  about 
was  dramatized  this  week  during  the  civil 
disobedience  attempt  to  bring  the  nation's 
capital  to  Its  knees. 

As  part  of  Its  Herculean  effort  to  keep  the 
government  functioning,  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  arrested 
thousands  of  the  young  foot  soldiers  used  by 
the  New  Left  extremists  in  the  May  Day  dis- 
turbances. Before  many  hours  had  passed, 
young  lawyers  from  the  federally  financed 
($1,125,844  this  year)  Neighborhood  Legal 
Services  of  Washington  were  turning  up  to 
offer  free  legal  counsel  to  protesters  who  had 
attempted  to  bring  the  Federal  Government 
to  a  standstill. 

Present  law  permits  such  anomalous  activ- 
ity for  Neighborhood  Legal  Services  and  other 
local  agencies  operating  under  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity's  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram. But  the  real  question  goes  to  basic 
policy:  Should  a  program  Intended  to  help 
poor  people  be  turned  Into  a  legal  relief  pro- 
gram for  political  dissenters,  mainly  middle 
class,  accused  of  breaking  the  law? 

Here  Is  the  nub  of  the  new  showdown  in 
Congress  between  a  bi-partisan  coalition  of 
liberals  and  the  Nixon  administration.  The 
administration  bill  introduced  Wednesday 
would  not  only  prevent  federal  funds  from 
being  used  In  criminal  cases  (such  as  the 
May  Day  protest  here)  but  would  even  bar 
Legal  Sorvlces  attorneys  from  getting  in- 
volved in  their  spare  time. 


The  rival  liberal  bill,  sponsored  by  Demo- 
cratic Sen.  Walter  Mondale  of  Minnesota  and 
Republican  Rep.  William  Stelger  of  Wiscon- 
sin, would  even  remove  the  present  prohibi- 
tion against  helping  defendants  In  criminal 
suits  after  the  indictment  stage.  What's  more 
It  does  not  clearly  retain  the  present  require- 
ment that  only  the  poor  qualify  for  aid. 
Thus,  the  way  would  be  open  to  provide  fed- 
eral aid  to  mlddleclass  warriors  of  the  New 
Left  "revolution." 

Indeed,  the  Legal  Services  fight  mirrors 
the  broader  battle  over  poverty  fought  out 
since  President  Nixon  took  o.lice.  The  Nixon 
administration  has  been  bitterly  attacked  for 
trying  to  make  OEO  an  instrument  of  bread- 
and-butter  help  for  poor  people  Instead  of  a 
generator  of  revolution,  peaceful  or  other- 
wise. 

Nowhere  has  this  conflict  been  clearer  than 
in  Legal  Services,  perhaps  the  single  most 
successful  of  OEO  programs.  Actually,  in  its 
nonpoUtlcal  aspects,  there  is  very  little  dif- 
ference between  what  the  Mondale-Stelger 
bill  and  the  administration  bill  attempt — 
contrary  to  scare  stories  spread  around  Wash- 
ington by  the  radical  young  lawyers  who 
either  dropped  out  of  the  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram under  Mr.  Nixon  or  were  fired. 

Both  bills  would  end  OEO's  jurisdiction 
over  Legal  Services  and  put  it  in  the  hands 
of  a  quasi-public  corporation.  Both  would 
permit  the  filing  of  class-action  bills,  de- 
signed not  merely  to  help  an  Individual  but 
to  reform  the  law.  The  vast  difference  be- 
tween the  two  approaches,  however,  becomes 
clear  in  two  Colorado  Legal  Services  inci- 
dents. 

In  1970,  Legal  Services  lawyers  were  found 
defending  Fountain  (Colo.)  high  school  stu- 
dents charged  by  school  authorities  with 
wearing  long  hair  though  none  remotely 
qualified  as  being  poor. 

Terry  Lenzner,  then  head  of  OEO's  Legal 
Services  Division  but  fired  last  November, 
sent  out  a  letter  reminding  the  Colorado  of- 
fice that  such  work  must  be  done  on  the 
lawyer's  own  time  but  encouraging  them  to 
seek  out  just  such  civil  liberation  causes. 

With  Lenzner  gone,  a  different  approach 
was  taken  a  few  weeks  ago  when  a  lawyer 
from  a  different  Legal  Services  office  was 
found  defending  a  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 
student  on  school  suspension  charges  and. 
using  official  stationery,  asking  the  youth  to 
help  distribute  draft-evasion  literature.  This 
time.  OEO  sent  out  a  stiff  letter  of  reprimand. 

Indeed,  the  Nixon  OEO  has  been  waging  a 
cold  war  against  such  practices:  a  Florida 
office  defending  a  high  school  student  crim- 
inally charged  with  wearing  the  .'American 
flag  on  the  seat  of  his  pants:  the  New 
Orleans  office  representing  Black  Panthers; 
lawyers  from  a  Los  Angeles  county  office 
helping  a  defendaiit  in  a  Weatherman  bomb- 
ing case. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  such  cases,  the 
position  of  OEO  Director  Frank  Carlucci  fand 
before  him.  Donald  Rumsfeld)  has  been  that 
a  program  designed  to  help  the  poor  has 
no  business  in  New  Left  politics.  That,  In 
essence.  Is  what  Congress  Is  being  asked  to 
approve  or  disapprove  In  the  legislative  bat- 
tle over  Legal  Services  now  beginning. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
read  one  excerpt  from  the  article; 

Present  law  permits  such  anomalous  ac- 
tivity for  Neighborhood  Legal  Services  and 
other  local  agencies  operating  under  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's  Legal  Serv- 
ices program.  But  the  real  question  goes  to 
basic  policy:  Should  a  program  Intended  to 
help  poor  people  be  turned  Into  a  legal  re- 
lief program  for  political  dLssenters.  mainly 
middle  class,  accused  of  breaking  the  law? 

A  tremendou.s  amount  of  money  was 
spent  in  that  regard  at  that  time  In  1971. 
There  are  more  recent  events,  to  which  I 
referred  to  a  few  days  ago,  which  cause 
deep  concern  about  the  legal  services 
program  as  it  has  been  conducted.  I  par- 
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ticularly  am  troubled  about  the  activi- 
ties of  legal  ser\  ices  attorneys  in  the  area 
of  lobbying,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
legislative  advocacy. 

Providing  legal  assistance  to  poor  peo- 
ple about  problems  with  their  landlord, 
or  about  marital  difficulties,  accords  with 
the  vision  most  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress had  in  supporting  the  legal  services 
program.  And  there  is,  unquestionable, 
coixsiderable  authenticity  in  that  vision. 
But  it  is  equally  unquestionable  that 
many  of  the  legal  services  attorneys  have 
engaged  in  lobbying,  both  at  the  Federal 
and  State  governmental  level.  This  is  a 
matter  of  policy  within  the  program. 

Earlier  in  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject I  mentioned  the  California  rural 
legal  assistance  program  maintains  on 
its  staff,  attorneys  designated  as  legisla- 
tive advocates,  whose  responsibility  is  to 
lobby  the  State  legislature  in  Sacramen- 
to, 

As  a  further  example,  I  referred  to  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  the  director  of  the 
Maricopa  County  Legal  Aid  Society  of 
Arizona  advocating  participation  in  a  po- 
litical dispute  involving  the  unionization 
of  farm  labor.  This  letter  clearly  demon- 
strates what  kind  of  role  the  legal  aid 
society  conceives  for  itoclf.  Even  though 
the  director  disclaims  any  official  partic- 
ipation by  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  he  asks 
that  members  of  the  legal  services  pro- 
grams participate  in  this  dispute  to  the 
extent  of  assisting  in  the  recall  of  Ari- 
zona's Governor.  Notwithstanding  the 
disclaimer  of  official  support,  the  direc- 
tor has  by  Ms  O'rti  letter  involved  the 
Legal  Aid  Society  since  the  letter  is  di- 
rected not  to  private  individuals,  but  to 
members  of  the  "Legal  Services  Pro- 
grams" over  which  he  has  supenision. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
this  disclaimer.  A  letter  written  by  a  pri- 
vate individual  is  one  thing,  but  one 
which  carries  an  official  desigiiated  title 
of  the  director  of  the  Maricopa  Legal  Aid 
Society  clearly  implicates  the  society, 
notwithstanding  his  efforts  to  disclaim 
any  official  involvement.  It  is  a  serious 
matter  when  a  federally  supported  orga- 
nization is  encouraged  by  its  director  to 
participate  in  a  "political  controversy." 
Such  encouragement  is  wrong  and  should 
be  prohibited. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK  1 .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  remains  on  this 
side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eleven 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
sure  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
supports  the  concept  of  equal  access  to 
the  system  of  justice,  for  the  poor  as 
well  as  for  the  rich.  But  that  is  not  to 
say  that  legal  services  attorneys  should 
be  assigned  to  engage  in  lobbying  ac- 
tivities. 

There  is  a  fundamental  principle  in- 
volved here,  and  that  is  that  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government  should  not  be  in  the 
business  of  subsidizing  one  particular 
point  of  view.  So  many  of  our  most  im- 
portant constitutional  rights,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, are  based  on  the  premise  that 
Government  ought  not  to  limit  free- 
dom of  thought,  freedom  of  expression, 
yet  here  we  have  a  program  whereby 
the  Federal  Government  is  using  tax  rev- 
enues to  pay  the  salaries  and  expenses 
of  lobbyists,  seeking  to  influence  the 
passage  of  legislation  reflecting  their 
OUT!  political  opinion.  I  think  this  is 
wrong,  Mr.  President.  It  should  be 
stopped. 

The  Government  has  long  denied  tax- 
exempt  status  to  organizations  engaging 
in  lobbying  activities.  As  long  ago  as 
1929.  in  the  case  of  Slee  against  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  Judge 
Learned  Hand  wrote: 

Political  agitation  as  such  is  outside  the 
statute,  however  Innocent  the  aim  .  .  .  con- 
troversies of  that  sort  must  be  conducted 
without  public  sttbvention:  the  Treasury 
stands  aside  from  them. 

But  in  the  case  of  legal  services.  Mr. 

President,  we  have  been  providing  Fed- 
eral funds  directly  for  this  kind  of  activ- 
ity. I  think  the  Treasury  should  stand 
aside  from  lobbying  by  legal  services 
lawyers,  too. 

There  may  be  those  who  argue  that, 
without  pressure  from  legal  services  at- 
torneys, the  Congress  and  the  State  legis- 
latures win  not  have  .sufficient  regard  for 
the  needs  of  the  poor.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  an  insult  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  State  legislatures  to  make  such 
a  suggestion.  It  would  be  a  good  deal  more 
accurate  to  say  that  the  legislatures  do 
not  have  the  same  pohtical  agenda  as  the 
legal  services  attorneys. 

Here  we  have  legal  aid  attorneys  going 
far  beyond  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  proper  committee 
for  the  study  of  this  lesial  services  ques- 
tion is  the  Judiciary  Committee.  There- 
fore. I  strongly  support  the  distingui.'=hed 
Senator  from  Nebraska  in  his  motion. 

The  letter  to  which  I  have  referred 
comes  from  Bruce  N.  Berwald,  executive 
director  of  Maricopa  County  Legal  Aid 
Society  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  It  is  dated  Jime 
1,  1972,  and  is  addi'essed  to  "All  Legal 
Services  Programs." 

This  letter  attempts  to  Influence  per- 
sons connected  with  legal  aid  actiWties. 
whether  they  desire  such  or  not,  and  it 
encourages  them  to  conduct  certain  ac- 
tivities. 

The  letter  states: 

My  purpose  in  writing  Is  to  ask  that  you 
encourage  your  family,  friends,  staff,  client 
conununity,  etc.  to  refrain  from  purchasing 
or  eating  lettuce  until  this  dispute  has  been 
settled. 

I  think  such  activity  goes  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  equity  and  far.  far  beyond 
what  Congress  intended  when  it  set  up 
the  legal  services  program. 

He  states  further: 

Further.  I  would  urge  you  to  provide  what- 
ever moral  or  financial  support  you  can  to 
the  efforts  of  farm  workers  In  challenging 
this  Incredibly  unfair  legislation  in  the 
courts  and  pursuing  the  current  drive  to 
obtain  sufficient  signatures  on  petitions  to 
recall  the  Governor  of  Arizona. 


Mr.  President,  they  are  charging  that 
this  law  is  mifair.  Still,  this  legislation 
was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  after  careful  considei^ation 
and  after  many  hearings. 

He  then  goes  on  to  say : 

I  am  certain  that  you  and  your  staff  re- 
ceive numerous  requests  for  moral  and  fi- 
nancial support  of  various  causes.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  letter  to  you  from  me  as  a 
colleague  will  be  something  to  which  you 
will  give  greater  attention  than  that  which 
you  can  give  to  the  various  other  matters 
coming  before  you. 

Mr.  President,  here  he  states  that  he  is 
not  writing  his  colleagues  as  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  this  program.  But  then 
he  says  that  he  writes  as  a  colleague. 
Then  he  says : 

Again.  I  reiterate  that  this  was  done  on  my 
time,  was  prepared  at  my  expense  and  reflects 
only  my  personal  viewpoint,  not  that  of  the 
Society. 

How  could  such  a  disclaimer  be  valid, 
Mr.  President,  when  thioughout  the  oth- 
er parts  of  the  letter,  he  refers  to  just 
what  he  desires  them  to  do,  what  is  in- 
volved, and  how  far  he  wants  them  to 
go  in  giving  support  to  the  recall  of  the 
Governor. 

That  effort  is  still  going  forward,  al- 
though I  understand  that  there  have 
been  some  changes  made  because  of  the 
disclosure  of  this  letter.  I  hope  that  we 
can  accomplish  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  desires;  namely, 
that  this  be  referred  back  to  the  Judi- 
ciarj  Committee  as  the  motion  requests. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

To:    All    Legal    Services   Programs 
From;  Bruce  N   Berwald,  Executive  Director. 
Maricopa  County  Legal  Aid  Society,  132 
South  Central,  Pheonix,  Arizona. 
Date    June  1,  1972. 

Migrant  and  seasonal  farm  workers  In  Ari- 
zona are  presently  engaged  in  a  virtual  life 
and  death  struggle.  On  May  11.  1972.  the 
State  Legislature  passed  and  the  Governor 
signed  an  Act  which  establishes  an  agricul- 
tural employment  relations  board  and  which 
effectively  denies  to  farm  workers  the  right 
to  organize  In  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
workers.  Cesar  Chavez,  leader  of  the  United 
Farm  Workers,  Is  entering  Into  his  third 
week  of  fasting  in  an  effort  to  demonstrate 
the  injustice  of  this  issue.  I  am  writing  to 
you  not  in  my  capacity  as  Executive  Director 
of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  but  rather  In  rtiy 
personal  capacity  as  a  concerned  citizen  and 
lawyer.  I  am  asking  that  you  make  known  to 
your  staff,  your  client,  community,  your 
board,  friends,  relatives,  etc.  the  state  of 
affairs  facing  farm  workers  In  Arizona. 

Since  Arizona  is  one  of  the  largest  pro- 
ducers of  lettuce  in  the  country,  and  since 
this  is  the  primary  product  of  most  of  the 
large  growers,  the  union  has  called  for  na- 
tionwide boycott  of  non-union  lettuce  As 
with  the  grape  boycott  a  few  years  ago,  the 
economic  pressures  which  could  be  exerted 
upon  large  growers  by  a  national  boycott  of 
lettuce,  might  be  sufficient  to  force  them  to 
enter  into  good  faith  negotiations  with  the 
union  concerning  improved  working  condi- 
tions, wages,  etc.  There  should  be  no  need  to 
elaborate  upon  the  Incredible  conditions  un- 
der which  many  migrant  and  seasonal  farm 
workers  must  work  when  they  do  not  have 
the  protection  of  the  union.  The  problems 
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locally  are  no  less  shocking  and  Indirectly 
contribute  to  educational,  consumer,  hous- 
ing, welfare  and  various  other  legal  problems. 
My  purpose  in  writing  is  to  ask  that  you 
encourage  your  family,  frleiids.  staff,  client 
community .  etc.  to  refrain  from  purchasing 
or  eatine  lettuce  until  this  dispute  has  been 
settled.  Further.  I  would  urge  you  to  pro- 
vide whatever  moral  or  financial  support  you 
cai  to  the  efforts  of  farm  workers  in 
challenging  this  incredibly  unfair  legislation 
in  the  courts  and  pursuing  the  current  drive 
to  obtain  sufficient  signatures  on  petitions  to 
reca'l  the  Governor  of  Arizona.  I  am  certain 
that  vou  and  your  staff  receive  numerous  re- 
quest's for  moral  and  financial  support  of 
various  causes.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  letter 
to  you  from  me  as  a  colleague  will  be  some- 
thing to  which  you  will  give  greater  attention 
than  that  which  you  can  give  to  the  various 
other  matters  coming  before  you.  Again,  I 
reiterate  that  this  was  done  on  my  time.  wa.~ 
prepared  at  mv  expense  and  reflects  only  my 
personal  viewpoint,  not  that  of  the  Society. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  to  say  that  this  motion  is 
for  thf  purpose  of  committing  S  3010  to 
the  Judiriarv  Committee  with  instruc- 
ts )n>  to  report  it  back  to  the  Senate  with 
tl-le  I^'  deleted.  However,  approval  of  this 
m-'tion  would  not  affect  the  present  ex- 
\^^i\2  and  functioning  program  of  legal 
ce-\i'.e.s  now  administered  by  the  Office 
of  E:onomi-  Opportunity.  It  would  sim- 
plv  take  out  of  the  bill  a  provision  creat- 
i!H'    a    corporation    to    carry    out    that 

function.  ^  ,  •  ui 

It  is  an  ill-conceived  and  highly  un- 
desirable form  of  corporation.  It  does  not 
meet  the  President's  requirements,  as 
stated  in  his  veto  me.ssage  of  December 

1971. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  ap- 
prove the  motion.  And  I  urge  the  Senate 

to  do  so.  ,  .      i  ij 

Mr  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  if  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  so  Inclined. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  taken 
equallv  from  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob'ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  P:-p.--idcnt.  how  much  time  do  I 
have  reniiiining' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  14  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  whatever 
time  he  de.sires. 

The  PRESIDING  O?  FICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  i^  recognized. 

Mr.  J.WITS  Mr.  President  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  pending  motion  will  be 
acted  on  in  series — that  is,  the  motion  to 
refer  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
will  be  immediately  followed  by  a  vote 
on  the  committee  report  to  strike  out  the 
whole  Legal  Services  title— we  are  pretty 
much  in  the  same  .situation  we  faced 
when  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  moved 
to  .strike,  with  a  significant  difference : 

Since  that  time  some  very  construc- 


tive amendments  have  been  adopted  to 
this  particular  title.  I  think  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  ^Mr.  Cook)  has 
rendered  us  all  a  very  real  service  in  the 
changes  which  have  been  made.    ■ 

The  effect  has  been  to  restrict  lobby- 
iiig.  It  has  been  done  in  two  ways:  One, 
by  locking  in  any  contributions  to  this 
new  corporation  to  the  income  tax  laws, 
which  themselves  may  be  vei-y  restrictive 
of  lobbying,  and  second,  by  actual  defini- 
tion of  the  activities  of  the  individual 
lawyers  in  the  program  to  very  materi- 
ally restrict  them  to  presenting  a  posi- 
tion upon  request,  either  by  the  chent, 
or  by  a  legislative  body,  or  any  commit- 
tee or  member  thereof. 

Also,  as  a  restilt  of  another  amend- 
ment, the  executive  committee  is  now 
controlled  by  the  President's  public 
member  appointees;  that  is,  10  of  the  19 
appointed  by  the  President.  Moreover, 
there  is  now  insured  a  review  of  budget 
and  other  practices  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  again,  according  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook  • . 

This  makes  more  pertinent  than  ever 
the  statement  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, that  I  mtroduced  in  the 
Record  in  the  debate  on  the  Brock 
amendment.  Not  only  do  they  support 
this  title  but  they  ask  us  to  resist 
amendments,  thus  indicating  the 
strength  of  their  support. 

Mr.  President,  now  to  sum  up  the  two 
major  arguments  for  this  corporation: 
First,  is  an  effort  to  give  it  a  professional 
integrity  and  professional  management 
by  making  it  analogous  to  a  legal  aid 
society  on  a  national  scale.  All  experience 
testifies  to  the  desirability  of  that  form 
of  organization  with  those  functions,  in 
addition  to  the  normal  professional 
sanctions  applying  to  the  individual 
lawyers.  Second,  the  emphasis  on  the 
fact  that  it  is  critical  to  keep  this  pro- 
gram integrated  and  to  run  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enable  it  to  survive  and  flour- 
ish because  in  my  experience,  and  I 
think  this  is  confirmed  by  many  other 
members,  there  is  no  other  program  in 
the  antipoverty  field  which  contributes 
as  much  to  the  redemption  of  the  poor 
from  the  syndrome  of  poverty. 

There  is  an  element  of  dignity  involved 
in  the  poor  person  having  his  lawyer, 
defending  his  individual  interest.  The 
poor  have  been  traditionally  in  a  hope- 
le.ss  state  about  their  standing  before  the 
law  and  their  opportunities  before  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  They  are  condition- 
ally victimized  in  respect  of  many  things, 
including  the  sale  of  furniture  and  the 
sale  of  services  to  them,  and  in  thou- 
sands of  other  ways.  Many  rascals  have 
fattened  on  the  poor  precisely  because 
they  could  find  no  redress. 

The  poor  have  embraced  this  whole 
idea  of  legal  service  with  the  greatest 
warmth  and  feeling,  an  idea  that  recog- 
nizes them  as  individuals  equal  with  all 
others. 

In  fairness  to  the  motion,  one  must 
sav  that  the  legal  services  program  with- 
in the  OEO  would  survive  notwithstand- 
ing if  the  motion  were  carried;  but  the 
reform  we  are  making  would  be  thrown 
out  the  window,  and  I  think  the  reform 
is  desirable  because  of  the  troubles  we 


have  run  into — precisely  becau-se  of  the 
difficulties  with  law  reform,  wliich  caused 
such  a  storm  to  rise  about  it  ao  to  jeop- 
ardize it.  Our  intention  now  is  to  balance 
it  out  and  to  give  it  a  professional  re- 
spectability and  accountability  which 
represent  an  assurance  to  the  poor  that 
the  service  will  continue  rather  than 
blow  up  in  some  scandal  with  respect  to 
legal  services  rendered  them. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  i:  we  agree 
to  the  motion,  for  all  practical  purposes 
we  are  killing  off  the  opportunity  of  the 
poor  and  jeopardizing  their  opportunity 
unnecessarily.  This  is  really  a  reform 
and  a  highly  desirable  one  to  keep  the 
program  going  and  flourishing,  to  strip 
it  of  the  objectionable  aspects  which 
have  raised  so  much  difficulty  for  it  in 
the  country  and  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  with  thi.s  motion  we 
reach  once  a?  am  the  question  cf  whether 
we  are  going  to  establish  a  legal  services 
corporation  for  the  poor. 

The  administration  first  called  for  it 
in  May  1971. 

Both  Houses  of  the  Congress  approved 
it  in  S.  2007,  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1971.  which  was  vetoed 
by  the  President. 

This  body,  in  defeating  earlier  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Brock 
to  strike  the  title  reaffirmed  again  that 
it  wants  such  a  corporation. 

The  American  Bar  Association,  and 
many  other  national  and  local  bar  as- 
sociations and  individual  attorneys  have 
supported  it. 

I  a.sk  unanimou.s  consent  that  the  tele- 
gram from  Mr.  Jaworski,  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  a 
number  of  other  telegrams  of  support 
from  similar  organizations  and  indi- 
vidual attorneys  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Chicago,  III.,  June  15,  1972. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC  : 

The  American  Bar  Assn  supports  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  establishing  a  Na- 
tional l.e"al  Services  Corporation  having  con- 
cluded that  the  corporation  wui  tend  to  fur- 
ther the  associations  Interest  In  preserving 
the  Independence  and  professional  Inteerlty 
of  the  legal  services  program.  I  would  there- 
fore urge  that  vom  resist  amendments  to  S. 
3010.  the  Economic  Opporturatles  Act  of 
1972,  seeking  to  strike  title  IX  or  which 
would  threaten  the  Independence  of  the  cor- 
poration or  the  professional  responsibility  of 
lawyers  providing  legal  services  t.j  the  poor. 
This  position  is  consistent  wfih  the  associ- 
ations long  standing  commitment  to  equal 
access  to  justice  for  all  citizens. 

Leon   Jaworski, 
President,  Atnerican  Bar  Asiociation. 


New  York,  N.Y.,  June 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.    DC: 

I  hope  that  S.  3010,  providing 
profit  Legal  Services  Corporatlou, 
acted  as  you  have  proposed,  wltho 
amendments  that  might  inter: 
lawyer's  obligation  to  represent 
loyally  and  completely  in  contro' 
Government  as  well  as  with  priva 
Orison'  S 
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New  York.  N.Y.,  June  22,  1972. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.   DC: 

Thanks  for  yovir  continued  support  of  bill 
S.  3010.  The  bar  appreciates  your  efforts  in 
working  out  the  accommodations  in  the 
present  bill  and  strongy  urges  that  you  sup- 
port its  passage  without  amendment.  This 
supplements  my  previous  communications 
on  the  legal  services  bill  when  president  of 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 

York. 

Bernard  Botein. 

The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 

of  New  York. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  June  22,  1972. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  JAvrrs, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Thanks  for  your  continued  support  of  bill 
S.  3010.  The  bar  appreciates  your  efforts  In 
forcing  out  the  accommodations  In  the  pres- 
ent bill  and  strongly  urges  that  you  support 
Its  passage  without  amendment. 

Otto  G.  Obermaier, 
Chairman.    Committee    on    Legal    As- 
sistance, the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  June  22,  1972. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Thanks  for  the  continued  support  of  bill 
S.  3010.  The  bar  appreciates  your  efforts  in 
working    out    the    accommodations    In    the 
present  bill  and  strongly  urges  that  you  sup- 
port its  passage  without  amendment. 
Donald  T.  Fo.x. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Professional 
Responsibility,  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  Nfw  York. 

Camden.  N.J..  June  22, 1972. 
Hon.  Jacob  Javits, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  urge  you  to  continue  your  firm  support 
of  S.  3010,  without  amendment,  for  the  Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation. 

Joseph  H.  Rodrigues,  Esq. 


tic  and  valuable  support  In  behalf  of  this 
legislation.  Legal  services  for  the  poor  will 
start  shaping  up  Into  a  reality  with  the 
passage  of  this  view  without  amendment 
and  I  certainly  thank  you  in  advance  for 
your  efforts  toward  the  attaining  of  this  goal. 
Corciialiy  yours, 

Jose  A.  Cabrera, 
Executive  Director. 


Anchorage  Alaska,  Jtine  25. 1972. 
Senator  Jacob  Javits, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  board  of  directors  of  Alaska  Legal 
Services  Corporation  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  supporting  the  National  Legal 
Services  Corporation  bill  without  amend- 
ment, 

Chancey  Croft, 

President. 


San  Francisco,  Calif., 

June  23,  1972. 
Senator  Jacob  Javits, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  San  Francisco  chapter  of 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild  strongly  urges 
you  to  support  Senate  bill  3010  as  the  pro- 
posal came  from  committee.  Specifically  we 
recommend  that  only  10  of  the  19  regional 
heads  of  legal  services  be  appointed  by  the 
President. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Gordon  Gaines. 
President,     San     Francisco     Chapter, 
Lawyers  Guild. 


Santurce,  P.R.,  June  22, 1972. 
Hon.  Jacob  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Sir:  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  at  view  S.  3010  Is 
coming  before  the  consideration  of  that  body 
and  I  do  respectfully  request  your  enthuslas- 


San  Francisco,  Calif.,  June  23, 1972. 
S;nator  Jacob  Javits. 
Senate  Office  BuildiJig, 
Washington,  DC: 

The  Bar  Association  of  San  Francisco 
strongly  supports  the  adoption  of  S.  3010 
which  includes  the  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  of  1972  (Title  IX).  Major 
Bar  Associations  and  other  Interested  groups 
must  have  the  right  to  participate  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  board  In  order  to  maintain 
the  Independence  of  the  NLSC. 

Charles  H.  Clifford, 

President. 


Tucson,  Ariz.,  June  22, 1972. 
Senator  Jacob  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC: 

I  urge  support  of  S.  3010  presently  drafted. 
The  professional  independents  of  legal  serv- 
ices projects  requires  board  based  board  of 
directors  of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

Charles  E.  Ares, 
Dean  College  of  Law,  University  of  Arizona. 


Santurce,  P.R., 

June  22,  1972. 
Hon.  Jacob  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Sir:  As  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Puerto  Rico  Legal  Services,  Inc.,  I  do 
respectfully  request  your  support  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Legal  Services  Corp  Act.  bill  S. 
3010  leglslatlor.  is  expected  to  bring  about 
significant  changes  In  the  type  of  legal  serv- 
ices rendered  to  the  under  privileged  of  thi."; 
Nation.  Its  approval  without  amendment  Is 
highly  desired  and  I  thank  you  in  advance  for 
your  usual  useful  support. 
Cordially  yours. 

Miguel  J.  Rios  Lugo, 
President  of  the  Board. 


Tucson,  .^riz., 

June  24,  1972. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Pima  County  Bar  Association  urges  passage 
of  S.  3010  as  reported  out  by  Senate  com- 
mittee whereby  nine  of  nineteen  directors 
of  Legal  Services  Corporation  will  be  selected 
by  President  from  lists  furnished  by  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  and  other  associations. 
Russell  E.  Jones, 

President. 

Rochester,  N,Y.,  June  22.  1972. 
Hon.  Jacob  Javits. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WasJiington.  DC: 

Monroe  County  Bar  .Association  approves 
the  principals  of  S-3010  and  appreciates 
your  continued  support. 

I  Sydney  R.  Rubin, 
/  President. 

.^LBANY,  N.Y.,  June  23, 1972. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington ,  DC: 

I  ask  your  stipport  for  prompt  action  on 
S.  3010  which  Includes  title  IX-  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act.  I  hope  you  will  vigor- 
ously oppose  efforts  to  amend  or  sever 
title  IX  from  the  bill.  The  continuing  sup- 
port you  have  given  to  the  legal  services 
program  is  appreciated.  As  you  may  know 
the  report  of  committee  on  availability  of 


legal  services  of  New  York  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion has  previously  recommended  support  of 
title  IX.  which  recommends  action  was  ap- 
proved by  executive  committee  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

Thomas  Ford. 
Chairman  of  the  Legal  Aid  Committee, 
New  York  State  Bar  Association. 

San  Francisco.  Calif.. 

June  26.  1972. 
Re.  S-3010. 
Hon.  Jacob  Javits 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

We  are  very  Interested  in  the  future 
of  OEO  legal  services  and  the  proposed 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  We  think  the 
Board  of  the  Corporation  should  be  free  from 
undue  political  influence  and  we  oppose  the 
imposition  of  restraints  upon  Legal  Service 
lawjers  which  may  interfere  with  the  at- 
torney client  relationship  or  with  the  law- 
yers' abilities  to  represent  the  Interests  of 
their  clientele.  Therefore  we  urge  that  S.  3010 
be  passed,  without  amendment. 

David  M.  Balabanian, 
President,  Barristers  Club  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

June  26,  1972. 
Re:  S-3010. 
Hon.  Jacob  Javits. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Future  successful  operation  of  OEO  legal 
services  and  the  proposed  Legal  Services 
Corporation  demands  that  the  Board  of  the 
Corporation  be  free  from  undue  political  in- 
fluence and  that  there  be  no  imposition  of 
restraints  upon  Legal  Service  lawyers  which 
may  interfere  with  the  attorney/client  rela- 
tionship or  with  the  lawyers'  abilities  to  rep- 
resent the  Interests  of  their  clients.  Accord- 
ingly. I  urge  that  S.  3010  be  passed,  without 
amendment. 

Michael  R.  Marron, 

Esquire. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
nub  of  the  matter  and  unfortunately  a 
ntunber  of  Members  of  this  body  are  stUl 
tmwilling  to  grant  the  rights  of  the  poor 
that  exercise. 

Stated  more  bliuitly,  there  remains 
some  reluctance  to  say  "hands  off"  the 
legal  rights  of  the  poor  and  to  leave  those 
rights  in  the  hands  of  legal  profession 
and  otir  system  of  justice. 

It  must  be  shocking  to  the  poor  that 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  are  able 
to  relea.se  their  grip  on  patronage  and 
establish  an  independent  Postal  Corpora- 
tion to  deliver  the  mail,  but  tremble 
when  it  comes  to  insuring  the  basic  ac- 
cess of  the  poor  to  our  system  of  justice 
under  law. 

Why  do  we  hesitate  at  such  a  prospect. 
Indeed,  how  can  we,  if  we  have  any  faith 
in  our  own  courts  and  system  of  justice. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  legal  serv- 
ices lawyers  bring  actions  designed  only 
to  confront  the  establishment. 

But  in  fact  a  1969  study  showed  that 
of  litigated  cases,  legal  services  attorneys 
won  favorable  decisions  for  their  clients 
in  approximately  70  percent  of  the  cases 
and  negotiated  settlements  in  an  addi- 
tional 15  percent. 

If  these  actions  are  so  radical  or  un- 
deserving, then  why  do  the  courts  per- 
mit such  a  high  rate  of  success. 

Mr.  President,  this  Congress  shares 
with  the  Executive  a  responsibility  to  in- 
sure that  this  Corporation  is  not  some 
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fly-by-mght  thoughtless  expression  of 
these  rights,  but  a  viable,  working  and 
accountable  entirety. 

In  all  deference  to  my  colleagues,  I 
believe  chat  the  Corporation  to  be  es- 
tablished under  the  committee  bill  clear- 
ly meets  this  test. 

We  have  dealt  with  every  major  ob- 
jection raised  to  the  structure  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  corporation  and  programs 
to  be  funded  thereunder. 

We  have  responded  to  the  objectives 
of  the  President  with  respect  to  the 
Board. 

As  the  result  of  an  amendment  which 
I  offered  in  committee  with  Senator 
T.AFT.  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Employment. 
Manpower  and  Poverty,  and  Senators 
ScHWEiKER  and  Stafford,  section  904  of 
the  new  legal  services  title  establi-shed 
under  the  committee  bill  now  provider 
for  a  19-member  board  consisting  of  10 
public  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent: the  remainder  of  nine  members 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
from  recommendations  made  by  various 
national  bar.  client,  and  project  at- 
torney groups. 

We  chose  in  respect  to  the  nine  to 
use  the  language  contained  in  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  Act.  which  pro- 
vides that — 

One  member  shall  be  appointed  from  rec- 
ommendations made  by  representatives  ot 
the  employees  and  one  member  shall  be 
appointed  from  recommendations  made  by 
representatives  of  carriers. 

We  did  so  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
we  were  abandoning  the  arbitrary  li^t 
procedure  of  the  vetoed  bill  and  that 
we  anticipate  an  informal  give  and  take 
between  the  recommending  groups  and 
the  President. 

We  have  re.sponded  to  the  President's 
obiections  in  regard  to  the  incorporating 
trusteeship — putting  his  own  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  fully 
m  charge. 

We  have.  a.s  the  administration  re- 
que.-^ted.  eliminated  representation  in 
criminal  suits. 

We  have  included  a  strong  provision 
against  conflicts  of  Interest. 

We  have  required  as  a  general  matter 
that  attorneys  working  full  time  cannot 
do  outside  work;  and  that  no  attorney 
may  solicit. 

We  adopted  just  this  morning  new  pro- 
visions offered  by  Senator  Cook — a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary — 
to  restrict  legislative  lobbying,  to  insure 
that  there  are  no  tax  exemptions  wTong- 
fully  conferred,  to  insure  that  the  Presi- 
dent controls  any  Executive  committee 
established  by  the  Board,  and  to  insure 
review  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Mr  President,  the  poor  value  dignity 
even  more  than  they  value  improvement 
of  their  economic  condition  and  it  lift,s 
the  spirit  of  poor  to  know  that  they  have 
lawyers,  too.  and  have  access  to  the  ju- 
dicial system  and  process. 

-And  this  fact  has  a  great  multiplier 
effect  in  terms  of  the  attitude  of  the  poor 
toward  society  and  the  establishment 
generally.    As    a    representative    of    the 


client  community  said  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  on  Ocotober  9, 
1970: 

The  clients  have  come  to  trust  this  pro- 
gram because  the  lawyers  In  It  flght  for  us; 
the  program  staff  fights  to  protect  Its  In- 
tegrity; and  the  organized  bar  fights  to  en- 
sure that  the  highest  standards  of  profes- 
sion conduct  are  maintained.  We  know  at 
least  so  far,  that  the  attorney  in  this  pro- 
gram owes  his  full  loyalty  to  his  client  and 
only  to  his  client — not  to  some  politician. 
If  the  poor  lose  faith  in  this  program.  In  the 
possibility  of  equal  Justice  through  law, 
then  all  of  us  know  the  alternatives  that 
remain. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  realize  that 
while  this  is  a  poverty  bill  we  are  dealing 
with  something  even  more  delicate  than 
poverty  itself,  and  that  the  provision  of 
legal  services  to  the  poor  is  not  an  ordi- 
nary program. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  most  basic 
rights  and  sensitivities  of  the  poor. 

Tliere  are  some  who  hold  that  the  pov- 
erty program  has  only  kindled  frustra- 
tion by  making  promises  that  Govern- 
ment cannot  keep. 

Mr.  President,  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram makes  no  new  promise. 

It  is  designed  to  implement  an  old 
promise. 

And  that  old  promise  has  its  basis  In 
the  Constitution  not  merely  the  poverty 
law. 

It  is  the  promise  of  equal  justice  under 
law. 

Let  us  not  tamper  with  that  promise, 
let  us  provide  for  its  fulfillment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration idea  has  now  gone  far  and  it 
has  the  support  of  the  bar,  as  I  indicated. 
If  we  drop  this  title  from  the  biU  now 
we  will  drop  the  heart  right  out  of  the 
poverty  program  and  the  poor. 

I  urge  that  the  motion  be  rejected. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  sufficient  second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quomm  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

All  time  has  been  yielded  back.  The 


question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr. 
McGee  > ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  i  Mr. 
Gambrell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Gravel  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
'Mr.  Churchj,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  'Mr.  McGovern  ■  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Ellender)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr. 
G.\mbrelli,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  GRAVEL',  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  'Mr.  McGoverx>  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Allotti, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen), and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Saxbe>  are  nece.ssarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  56,  as  follows ; 


[No.  261  Leg. 

YEAS— 34 

Aiken 

Cotton 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Allen 

Curtis 

Jordan, Idaho 

Baker 

Dole 

Miller 

Beall 

Domlnlck 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Eastland 

Roth 

Bennett 

Ervln 

Sparkman 

Brock 

Fannin 

Stennis 

Buckley 

Fong 

Talmadge 

Byrd, 

Goldwater 

Thurmond 

Harry  F 

Jr.     Griffin 

Tower 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Gurney 

Young 

Cooi)er 

Hruskii 

NAYS— 56 

Anderson 

Hughes 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Inouye 

Percy 

Bible 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Boggs 

Javits 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Ribicoff 

Burdlck 

Long 

Schweiker 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Case 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Chiles 

Mathlas 

Spong 

Cook 

McClellan 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Stevens 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Stevenson 

Ful  bright 

Mondale 

Symington 

Harris 

Montoya 

Taft 

Hart 

Moss 

Tunney 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Weicker 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Williams 

Hollings 

Pastore 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

Allott 

Gravel 

Mundt 

Church 

Hansen 

Saxbe 

Ellender 

McGee 

Gambrell 

McGovern 

So  Mr.  Hruska's  motion  to  commit 
with  instructions  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vole  by  which  the  motion 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  mo\e  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
gret the  Hruska  motion  failed  to  carry. 
The  potential  for  harm  inherent  in  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  as  presently 
structured  is  such  that  I  have  little  alter- 
native but  to  vote  again.-t  the  bill  on  final 
passage. 
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ORDER  FOR  H.R.  15587  TO  BE 
PLACED  ON  THE  SENATE  CAL- 
ENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent — this  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides — that  H.R.  15587, 
extending  the  emergency  unemployment 
compensation  program,  be  placed  on  the 
Senate  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    OF    BUSINESS— YEAS    AND 
NAYS     ORDERED     ON     DOMINICK 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
mav  we  have  order? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  take 
their  seats.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  acquiescence  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  I  would  like  to  put  in  a  brief 
quorum  call  until  I  can  get  my  staff 
member  here,  and  the  amendment  I 
need. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  Senator  suggests  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  may  I  inquire  of  him  as  to 
whether  he  wishes  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  navs  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes,  I  do  wish  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
able  Senator  like  to  do  that  now? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes,  I  ask  for  the 
veas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  inquire  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  is  20  minutes  to  be  equally  divided 
on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  and  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  for  the  call  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  also  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Dominick* 
be  recognized  following  the  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  advised  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  cannot  be  ordered  un- 
til the  amendment  is  presented. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  in  order  at  this 
time  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Colorado  <Mr.  Dominick). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now  I  ask 
for  the  ye£.s  and  nays  on  the  Dominick 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nrys  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  suRgest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  without  the  time 
being  charged  to  either  side,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Color.ido  iMr.  Do^^^•ICKl  be  rec- 
ognized following  the  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 


objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

LEGAL    SERVICES 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  foUowrs: 

On  page  118,  line  15.  Insert  "(1)"  before 
••The". 

On  page  118.  Insert  "the  Corporation  or  of" 
at  the  beginning  of  line  16. 

On  page  118.  line  18.  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(A)  " 

On  page  118.  strike  out  lines  20  through  22 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and 
(B)  from  any  voter  registration  activity 
other  than  legal  representation  in  civil  Ju- 
dicial or  administrative  proceedings  or  in 
connection  with  legal  advice  as  xo  adherence 
to  applicable,  locale,  state  or  federal  regis- 
tration requirements,  and  (Cl  from  any  ac- 
tivity to  provide  voters  or  prospective  voters 
with  tr.ansportatlon  to  the  polls.  Employees 
of  the" 

On  pages  119.  lines  2  through  5.  delete  the 
last  sentence  of  present  .subsection  (d)  of 
section  907  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"  ( 2 )  Employees  of  the  Corporation  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  state  or  local  employees  for 
purposes  of  chapter  15  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(3)  Programs  assisted  by  the  Corporation 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  State  or  local  agencies 
for  purposes  of  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 1502 1  a)  of  such  title. 

"(4)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  set  ap- 
propriate guidelines  for  the  private  political 
activities  of  full-time  employees  of  legal 
services  programs  assisted  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

On  page  119,  between  lines  5  and  6,  In- 
sert the  following  new  subsection: 

■•ie)  The  Corporation  shall  insure  that  all 
employees  of  the  corporation  or  of  legal 
services  programs  assisted  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, while  engaged  In  activities  carried  on 
by  the  Corporation  or  by  legal  seri-lces  pro- 
grams assisted  by  the  Corporation,  refrain 
from  participation  in.  and  refrain  from  en- 
coviragement  of  others  to  participate  In,  any 
of  the  following  activities: 

•  ( 1 )  any  illegal  demonstration,  picketing, 
boycott,  or  strike;  or 

"(2)  any  form  of  direct  action  which  Is 
In  violation  of  an  outstanding  injunction  of 
any  Federal,  State  or  local  court;  or 

•'(3)  any  form  of  direct  action  which  Is 
designed  to  Involve  physical  violence,  de- 
struction of  property,  or  physical  Injury  to 
persons. 

"(J)  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  Issue  rules  and  reptilatlons  to 
provide  for  the  enforcement  of  this  section, 
which  rules  shall  Include  as  one  available 
remedy,  but  not  be  limited  to,  provisions,  in 
accordance  with  the  types  of  procedures 
prescribed  in  provisions  of  section  914  of  this 
Act.  for  emergency  suspension  of  assistance 
to   a    legal   services   program   assisted    pur- 


suant to  this  title,  summary  suspensions  of 
an  employee  of  the  Corporation  or  cf  any 
legal  services  program  assisted  by  the  Cor- 
poration, and  the  termination  of  assistance 
and  employment  as  deemed  appropriate  for 
violations  of  this  section. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  say  that  this  matter  has  been 
worked  out  in  connection  with  the  staff 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  the  staff  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  iMr.  Cranston)  , 
and  it  has  been  reviewed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  iMr. 
Javits).  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  who  has  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  here  is  to  put 
in  certain  requirements  which  will  re- 
strict the  activities  of  the  employees  or 
lawyers  who  are  working  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  As  the  bill  is  pres- 
ently worded,  it  leaves,  in  my  opinion, 
a  number  of  objectionable  potential  ac- 
tivities, particularly  in  the  political  field, 
which  might  be  deemed  to  be  open  to 
them.  One  of  the  objections  we  have  had 
over  a  period  of  time  is  that  the  em- 
ployees in  the  Legal  Services  group  as  it 
is  now  constituted  were  engaging  in  par- 
tisan political  activities  which  are  an- 
noying not  only  to  many  of  us  in  the 
Senate  but  also  to  many  people  in  the 
various  States  where  they  were  operat- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  about  to  breathe 
life  into  a  legal  entity  to  be  separate  and 
independent  from  Congress  which  will  be 
entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding access  for  Americans,  who  could 
not  otherwise  afford  it,  to  attorneys  and 
courts  to  achieve  an  orderly  resolution 
of  conflict.  Its  resources  will  be  limited 
and  its  costs  boiTie  by  American  taxpay- 
ers. These  resources  can  easily  be  dis- 
sipated through  their  application  to  ac- 
tivities w  hich  individuals  within  the  Cor- 
poration may  decide  to  be  necessary 
areas  of  involvement  for  the  Corporation. 
By  giving  the  Corporation  clear  direction 
through  defining  and  circumscribing  per- 
missible areas  of  activity,  these  limited 
resources  can  be  marshaled  in  the  most 
effective  manner  possible. 

When  Congress  expresses  its  will  and 
circumscribes  permissible  areas  of  in- 
volvement, creative  attorneys,  rather 
than  devising  schemes  of  circumventing 
congressional  mandates,  should  expand 
that  effort  on  behalf  of  their  clients  In 
permissible  areas. 

Mr.  President,  last  December  9,  the 
President  vetoed  S.  2007  and  in  his  veto 
message  said: 

The  provision  creating  the  National  Legal 
Services  Corporation  differs  crucUlly  from 
the  proposal  originally  put  forward  by  this 
Administration  ...  In  rewrltUig  our  origi- 
nal proposal,  the  door  has  been  left  wide 
open  to  those  abuses  which  have  coft  one 
anti-poverty  program  after  another  Its  public 
enthusiasm' and  public  support. 

S.  3010  in  our  opinion,  remains  unre- 
sponsive in  several  respects  to  the  con- 
cerns which  have  been  expressed  by  the 
President;  and  this  amendment  seekr>  to 
correct  one  of  the  major  deficiencies — 
its  failure  to  restrict  political  activity  by 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  The 
amendment  would  subject  employees  ol 
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the  Corporation  to  the  full  provisions  of 
the  Hatch  Act,  would  prohibit  employees 
of  programs  assisted  by  the  Corporation 
from  using  their  official  authority  or  in- 
fluence to  affect  an  election  or  nomina- 
tion for  office,  and  would  prohibit  co- 
erced political  contributions.  The  em- 
ployees nf  programs  assisted  by  the  Cor- 
poration would  be  subject  to  the  same 
restrii-tions  presently  applying  to  com- 
munity a'tion  agencies. 

This  is  a  vitally  necessary  change  if 
the  objective  is  a  legal  services  corpora- 
tion 'independent  and  free  of  politics.'" 
Political  action  by  legal  services  em- 
ployees does  not  help  the  poor.  It  uses 
the  pocr  and  erodes  popular  support  for 
le'-'itinnte  activities. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  viold  for  a  qr.estion? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  In  fact,  the  Senator 
is  applying  the  .same  standards  for  po- 
litical "activity  to  the  employees  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  as  are  now 
applicable  to  the  Legal  Services  program 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
which  is  conducting  the  same  activities 
as  will  be  taken  over  by  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. In  addition — I  suppose  this  comes 
from  the  same  thing— it  is  the  same  re- 
strictions that  are  now  imposed  on  the 
community  action  agencies. 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  his  very  cooperative 
attitude  in  working  out  this  amendment. 
There  have  been  many  negotiations,  and 
the  modified  amendment  covers  a  very 
important  and  delicate  matter.  The  Sen- 
ator has  been  very  accommodating.  I 
think  the  result  is  a  very  workable  ap- 
proach to  this  very  sensitive  problem, 
andl  thankhirr. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California.  I  know  how  interested 
he  has  been  in  this  program.  We  have 
worked  very  closely  to  try  to  get  a  meet- 
ing of  the  minds,  and  I  think  we  have. 
I  appreciate  very  much  his  kind  re- 
in:irks. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  voters 
nre  increasingly  concerned  over  their 
lack  of  influence  on  public  policy,  this 
body  should  not  subsidize  a  few  to  super- 
impose their  own  notions  of  the  public 
interest. 

It  has  been  argued  that  legal  services 
attorneys  shotild  be  as  free  of  restriction 
as  attorneys  in  private  practice.  I  sug- 
gest a  distinction,  for  when  a  private  at- 
torney involves  himself  in  politics,  he  is 
accountable,  to  his  clients.  If  his  clients 
object  to  these  acti\-ities  they  can  find 
another  lawyer.  Poor  clients  receiving 
fiee  legal  services  have  no  such  freedom. 
What  can  a  taxpayer  do  if  he  objects  to 
subsidizing  political  activity?  Other  than 
v.  riting  to  his  congressional  delegation,  a 
taxpayer  is  powerless  to  correct  what  he 
considers  an  objectionable  activity.  We 
now  have  an  opportunity  to  make  such 
subsidized  poUticization  unlawful. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  creative 
legal  services  attorneys  will  loosely  inter- 


pret whatever  restrictions  on  their  activ- 
ities Congress  imposes.  In  the  absence  of 
clear-cut  prohibitions  and  explicit  stat- 
utory definition  of  improper  activity. 
even  greater  abuses  will  occur.  Thp  cre- 
ation of  a  corporation,  imaccountable  to 
the  public  is  a  momentous  and  important 
decision.  So  we  should  have  precise  guide- 
lines. This  is  what  I  hope  we  will  achieve 
through  this  amendment. 

Section  907' d)  states: 

The  Corporation  shall  insure  that  all  em- 
ployees of  legal  services  programs  assisted  by 
ihe  Corporation,  while  engaged  in  activities 
carried  on  by  legal  services  programs,  re- 
frain ( 1 )  from  any  partisan  or  nonpartisan 
political  activity  associated  with  a  candidate 
for  public  or  party  office,  and  (2)  from  any 
voter  registration  activity  other  than  legal 
representation  or  any  activity  to  provide 
voters  or  prospective  voters  with  transporta- 
tion to  the  polls.  Employees  of  the  Corpora- 
tion or  of  programs  assisted  by  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  not  at  any  time  identify  the 
Corporation  or  the  program  assisted  by  the 
Corporation  with  any  partisan  or  nonpartisan 
political  activity  associated  with  a  candidate 
for  public  or  party  office.  .  .  . 

This  section  creates  more  problems 
than  it  solves.  The  proscriptions  con- 
tained in  the  first  sentence  apply  only 
to  the  employees  of  the  programs  assist- 
ed by  the  Corporation,  not  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Corporation  itself.  Addi- 
tionally, the  proscriptions  apply  only 
while  employees  are  engaged  in  activities 
carried  on  by  legal  services  programs. 
There  are  no  limitations,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent that  there  are  limitations  on  Fed- 
eral employees,  with  respect  to  off-duty 
activities. 

My  amendment  does  not  affect  the  em- 
ployee's right  to  vote  as  they  choose  nor 
their  expression  of  opinion  on  political 
subjects  or  candidates.  Adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  complete  the  insula- 
tion of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
from  political  infiuence  and  involvement. 

Because  OEO  legal  services  attorneys 
are  presently  subject  to  the  Hatch  Act, 
and  the  comparison  for  purposes  of  polit- 
ical activity  is  appropriate  between  em- 
ployees of  programs  assisted  by  the 
Corporation  and  Community  Action 
Agencies.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  acceptable  to  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  it  is.  ' 

This  amendment  would  also  place  re- 
strictions on  voter  registration  activity 
by  limiting  such  activity  to  representa- 
tion before  civil  or  administrative  pro- 
ceedings and  legal  advice  or  compliance 
with  registration  requirements. 

Finally,  my  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit activities  by  Corporation  em- 
ployees in  illegal  demonstrations,  picket- 
ing, boycotts,  and  strikes,  action  in  vio- 
lation of  outstanding  injunctions  and  ac- 
tivities designed  to  involve  physical  in- 
jury or  property  damage.  The  Board  of 
Directors  would  structure  rules  and  regu- 
lations designed  to  insure  compliance 
with  congressional  mandates  through 
temporary  or  permanent  termination  of 
assistance  or  employment. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  some  things 
suggested  to  me  prior  to  this  time  that 
might  have  been  included  here.  After 
considering  them  at  some  length,  it  did 


not  seem  to  me  that  they  would  be  ad- 
visable because  I  believe  they  would  be 
rather  widely  misconstrued  as  possible 
violations  of  the  first  amendment. 

I,  for  one,  can  understand  the  reluc- 
tance of  so  many  of  us  to  allow  attorneys 
who  are  paid  out  of  tax  funds,  to  lobby 
on  behalf  of  particular  issues.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  really  do  not  see  why  those 
attoi'neys  should  not  be  permitted  to  talk 
to  their  own  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors, just  as  anyone  else  ran,  whether 
they  happen  to  be  Government  employees 
or  not. 

Certainly,  many  of  us  here  get  feed- 
back from  many  employee.s  of  tlie  Fed- 
eral Government  who  come  to  us  and 
offer  information,  which  information  is 
sometimes  extremely  useful  in  cuidmg  us 
with  regard  to  legislation  to  be  proposed. 

So  that  restnction  has  not  been  in- 
cluded in  this  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment, however,  would  correct  several  de- 
ficient areas  within  S.  3010  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time  and  would  request,  hopefully, 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  Nelson)  would  go  along  with 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  is  a  con- 
structive and  valuable  addition  to  the 
bill.  I  have  no  objection  at  all  to  it.  In 
fact,  I  endorse  it. 

The  re\ised  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  <Mr.  Dominicki 
would  make  certain  changes  in  the 
pending  bill's  provisions  regarding  the 
activities  of  legal  services  personnel  by 
prohibiting  employees  of  tlie  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  from  political  activities 
in  accordance  witii  the  provisions  of  the 
Hatch  Act.  Since  those  persons  who  are 
employed  by  the  National  L-egal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  itself  stand  in  the  same 
position  as  current  employees  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunit\-  legal 
services  program  under  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  it  is  appropriate 
that  employees  of  the  Corporation  itself 
are  restricted  in  the  same  manner  as 
employees  in  Federal  department-  and 
agencies.  Tlie  Dominick  amendment  also 
provides  that  local  programs  assi-sted  by 
the  Corporation  are  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  community  action  programs 
and  legal  services  programs  now  fund- 
ed by  OEO— namely  that  employees  or 
local  legal  services  programs  may  not  use 
their  official  authority  or  influence  to 
interfere  with  or  effect  the  result  of  an 
election  or  nomination  for  office  and 
may  not  directly  or  indirectly  coerce,  at- 
tempt to  coerce,  command  or  advise  a 
State  or  local  office  employee  to  make 
any  contribution  to  a  party,  committee, 
organization,  agency,  or  person  for  polit- 
ical purposes.  While  employees  of  local 
programs  are  not  proliibited  from  partic- 
ipation in  political  activities,  the  board 
of  directors  of  tlie  Corporation  would  be 
required  under  the  Dominick  amend- 
ment to  establish  appropriate  guidelines 
for  any  private  political  activities  of 
full-time  employees  of  legal  services 
programs  assisted  by  the  Corporation. 
The   Dominick   amendment    also   re- 


quires the  Corporation  to  insure  that  no 
employee  carrying  out  the  legal  services 
activity  may  participate  in  any  illegal 
demonstration,  picketing,  boycott,  or 
strike,  and  that  he  may  not  participate 
in  any  action  in  violation  of  a  court  in- 
junction or  in  any  action  designed  to 
involve  physical  violence,  desti-uction  of 
property,  or  physical  injury  to  persons. 
The  amendment  provides  that  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Corporation  shall  is- 
sue rules  or  regulations  to  enforce  these 
prohibitions  wliich  shall  include  suspen- 
sion of  assistance  and  dismissal  of  em- 
ployees violating  this  section. 

The  amendment  also  clarifies  the  lan- 
guage of  the  pending  bill's  provision 
prohibiting  employees  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices program  from  involvement  in  voter 
registration  activity  other  than  legal 
representation  and  also  the  provision 
prohibiting  activities  for  transporting 
voters  to  the  polls. 

The  Dominick  amendment  is  accept- 
able to  me.  and  I  supiwrt  its  adoption  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  creation  of  a  National  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  as  provided  in  title  IX 
of  S.  3010.  I  beheve  that  we  must  insure 
proper  access  to  our  courts,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  to  all  Americans.  Regrettably, 
thousands  of  economically  deprived 
Americans  cannot  afford  the  cost  of 
needed  services. 

On  May  5.  President  Nixon  stated  in 
his  messape  to  the  Congress  proposing 
a  National  Legal  Services  Corporation: 
Even  though  surrounded  by  controversy, 
this  program  can  provide  a  most  effective 
mechanism  for  settling  differences  and  se- 
curing Justice  within  the  system  f.r.a  not 
on  the  streets.  For  many  of  our  citizens, 
legal  services  has  reafiarmed  faith  In  our 
government  of  laws.  However,  If  we  are  to 
preserve  the  strength  of  the  program,  we 
must  make  It  Immune  to  political  pressures 
and  make  it  a  permanent  part  of  our  sys- 
tem of  Justice. 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  are  in  agreement  ■with  this  im- 
portant principle,  so  eloquently  articu- 
lated by  the  President. 

To  make  the  goal  of  justice  for  all  a 
reality.  I  believe  that  we  must  insure 
the  following  principles: 

First,  a  Legal  Services  program  must 
operate  in  a  setting  removed  from  the 
actuality  or  the  threat  of  political  con- 
trol. 

Second,  the  confidential  attorney-client 
relationship  must  be  preserved.  Attor- 
neys must  adhere  to  the  code  of  pro- 
fessional responsibility  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  in  giving  the  best  pro- 
fessional advice  to  their  clients. 

Third,  such  a  program  must  be  effec- 
tively accountable  to  the  Executive,  the 
Congress,  and  the  professional  bar. 

I  believe  that  the  provisions  of  title 
IX  include  these  essential  principles  in 
creating  a  responsive  and  responsible 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  print  in  the 
Record  following  these  remarks  an  ar- 
»icle  from  the  New  York  Times  of  June 
23  entitled  "Access  to  Law." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  June  28. 
1972] 
Access  to  the  Law 
(By   Norman   Dorsen   and   Stephen   Glllers) 
On   June   12   the   United   States   Supreme 
Court  gave  American  lawyers  several  mUUon 
new  clients.  It  ruled  that  an  Impoverished 
criminal  defendant  cannot  be  Jailed  unless 
he  has  been  offered  free  counsel.  This  de- 
cision further  Increases  the  need  for  lawyers 
to    represent    Americans    who    have    rarely 
benefited   from   legal   advice   and   access   to 
courts. 

But  despite  the  need  for  more  lawyers, 
we  are  not  creating  Jobs  for  new  ones  as  fast 
as  law  schools  graduate  them.  There  Is  even 
a  danger  that  seme  may  wish  to  discourage 
new  lawyers.  Leon  Jaworskl.  President  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  has  appointed  a 
nine-member  task  force  to  study  the  prob- 
lem raised  by  these  sobering  statistics. 

American  law  school  enrollment  has  gone 
from  41.500  law  students  In  1961  to  94.500 
In  1971. 

At  the  current  growth  rate,  by  1974  there 
will  be  30.000  new  lawyers  yearly,  but  less 
than  half  that  many  law  Jobs. 

By  1985.  the  number  of  lawyers  In  the  na- 
tion will  at  least  double. 

There  are  only  two  logical  responses  to  this 
Increase:  Discourage  young  men  and  women 
from  becoming  lawyers  or  create  new  Jobs. 
The  first  response  would  be  shortsighted, 
cspecia:;-,-  If  motivated  by  the  concerns  of 
ABA.  President-elect  Robert  W.  Meserve, 
who  recentlv  forecast  "disruption"  If  our  law 
schools  begin  "pouring  out  15.000  qualified 
lawyers  each  year  who  could  find  nothing 
to  do  but  rats'e  hell  with  the  system." 

Instead,  new  'obs  must  be  created,  but  not 
simply  to  make  work  The  work  is  already 
there  The  recent  Supreme  Cotu-t  decision 
win  substantially  Increase  It.  It's  the  Jobs 
that  are  missing. 

The  need  for  lawyers  Is  acute  In  clvU  and 
criminal  areas.  Lawyers  facilitate  relation- 
ships between  individuals  and  between  In- 
dividuals and  government.  By  providing  ac- 
cess to  courts  and  agencies,  lawyers  permit  us 
to  live  not  simply  In  a  nation  of  laws,  but 
in  a  nation  of  enforceable  laws.  "It  Is  this 
Injection  of  the  rule  of  law,"  wrote  the  late 
Justice  John  Harlan,  "that  allows  society  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  rejecting  what  political 
theorists  call  the  'state  of  nature.'  " 

But  the  rule  of  law  Is  no  mere  abstract 
uotloii,  as  Justice  Harlau  also  recv-gnlzed. 
It  Is  central  to  the  natiu-e  and  quality  of 
ovr  lives  It  enables  us  "to  govern  [our] 
affairs  and  definitely  settle  [our]  differences 
in  an  orderly,  predictable  manner.  Without 
such  a  'legal  system.'  social  organizations 
and  cohesion  are  virtually  impossible  .  .  ." 
Think  of  law,  then,  as  a  product,  less 
tangible  but  no  less  essential  than  other 
goods  and  services  distributed  by  an  orga- 
nized society.  We  distribute  this  product 
through  a  network  In  which  lawyers  play 
the  dominant  role.  Access  to  lawyers.  In 
short,  permits  access  to  the  legal  system,  to 
the  rule  of  law  and  to  full  participation  In 
civil  society. 

Given  the  importance  of  the  legal  system, 
it  Is  appalling  that  we  have  failed  to  permit 
all  citizens  to  use  it.  For  25  million  legally 
indigent  Americans,  and  millions  more  who 
fall  Just  outside  the  narrow  monetary  quali- 
fications for  free  help,  lawyers  and  the  rule 
of  law  usually  enter  their  lives  only  defen- 
sively and  at  the  last  desperate  moment. 
Rarely  do  these  citizens  enjoy  proper  leaal 
cotinsel.  even  when  faced  with  severe  per- 
sonal or  financial  problems. 

The  nation  has  viewed  legal  assistance  as 
a  luxury,  its  availability  left  to  the  whims 


of  the  marketplace.  Lawyers  In  fact  are  a 
neces.slty.  We  must  resolve  to  use  the  re- 
sources of  government  to  deliver  legal  serv- 
ices to  all. 

To  do  this,  we  must  first  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  lawj-ers.  Of  course,  It  would  be  omlcal 
to  encourage  young  people  to  go  to  law  school 
If  there  are  no  Jobs  after  graduation.  It  Is 
equally  wrong  to  proclaim  the  rule  of  law  a 
governing  principle  and  then  fail  to  provide 
the  legal  know-how  to  make  this  principle 
a  reality.  The  next  essential  step,  therefore, 
is  to  create  the  Jobs  for  the  legal  work  that 
exists  but  has  been  neglected. 

There  are  a  laimber  of  ways  to  do  this. 
Funding  for  neighborhood  law  offices  should 
be  substantialy  increased.  A  government- 
subsidized  lawyer  program  should  be  started 
to  assist  people  who.  though  able  to  pay 
something,  lack  sufficient  funds  for  adequate 
legal  help.  Group  practice,  legal  Insurance 
and  Judlcare  plans  all  deserve  careful  con- 
sideration. Public  awareness  of  the  value  of 
legal  assistance  should  be  Increased  so  that 
people  will  seek  counsel  on  a  preventive  basis 
and  come  to  rely  on  the  law  In  their  dally 
lives. 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  nre- 
pared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  if  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  just 
want  to  say.  before  I  do,  that  I  appreciate 
the  consideration  and  the  courtesy  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  who  has 
been  most  helpful  in  developing  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Cr.anston  ) .  All  time  on  this  amendment 
has  now  been  yield  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado '  Mr.  Dominick'*  . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  navs 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  'Mr. 
FuLBRiG'.iT).  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gamereld  .  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka <Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Wyomiiig  (Mr.  McGee)  .  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern'  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellenderi  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  ai-mounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr. 
Gambrell'*  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
SEN\  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT>  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  89, 
nays  1.  as  follows: 
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Byrd. 

HolUngs 

Pearson 

Harry  F.. 

Jr.     Hruska 

Pell 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Hughes 

Percy 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Proxmire 

Case 

I nouye 

Randolph 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Ribicoff 

Church 

Javlts 

Roth 

Cook 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Schwelker 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 
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Cotton 

Kennedy 

Smith 

Cranston 
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Sparkman 
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Magnuson 

Spong 

Dole 

Mansfield 

Stafford 

E><:imlnlck 

Mathias 

Stennls 

Eagleton 

McClellan 

Stevens 

Eastland 

Mclntvre 

Stevenson 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Fttnnln 

Miller 

Taft 

Tuns 

Mondale 

Talmadge 

Goldwater 

Montoya 

Thurmond 

GrlfSn 

Moss 

Tower 

Gurney 

Musklo 

Tunney 

Hart 

Nelson 

Welcker 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Williams 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

NAYS— 1 

Harris 

Young 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Allott 

Gravel 

Mundt 

Ellender 

Hansen 

Saxbe 

Fulbright 

McGee 

Gfimbrell 

McGovern 

So  Mr.  Dominick's  amendment  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 

rii.iv  procw'd  for  2  minutes. 

Trie  PRESIDING  OFTICER  (Mr. 
Mo.NDALE'  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


AUT-HORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN  AC- 
TION TO  BE  TAKEN  DURING 
HOLIDAY  RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Ml  President, 
I  ask  unanimoas  consent  that  the  Sec- 
retarj-  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
zt-sentatives  and  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  President  pro  tempore,  and 
the  Acting  President  pro  t^^mpore,  be 
authorized  to  sign  duly  enro'.lea  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  during  adjournment  of 
the  Senate  until  Jul.v  17,  1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


AITHORIZATION  FOR  STANDLNG 
COND-CTTEES  OF  THE  SENATE  TO 
BE  AL'THORIZED  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORTS DURING  HOLIDAY  RECESS 

Mr,  ROBERTO  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  coni^ent  that  the  Stand- 
incr  Committees  of  the  Senate  be  author- 
ized to  file  reports  during  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  between  the  hours 
of  10  a  m.  and  3  p.m.  on  Julv  7  and 
July  14.  197LV 

Ti^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  orderea 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
MONTH 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  con.:ent  that  I  may  call 
up  a  joint  resolution.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 245.  which  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 


Calendar  No.  892  (S.J.  Res.  245),  a  Joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  President  to  des- 
ignate the  calendar  month  of  September 
1972  as  National  Voter  Registration  Month. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  my  senior  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph!, who  is  the  sponsor  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr,  RANDOLPH,  Mr,  President,  I 
thank  my  able  colleague,  thr  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd),  for  arranging  action  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  245  during  the  debate  on 
another  matter.  This  issue  can  be  very 
quickly  but  appropriately  considered. 

May  we  have  order,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  may 
proceed. 

Mr,  RANDOLPH,  Mr,  President,  this 
resolution  will  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  designate  Sep- 
tember as  National  Voter  Registration 
Month, 

I  asked  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  to  join  me  In  the  resolution.  We 
addressed  a  letter  to  Members  of  the 
body  and  we  received  very  strong  sup- 
port. Eighty  cosponsors  joined  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  now  speak- 
ing, making  a  total  of  82  Senators  who 
present  this  resolution. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska <Mr.  Hruska)  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Federal 
Charters.  Holidays,  and  Celebrations  for 
his  cooperation  in  expediting  Corajnittee 
approval  of  this  proposal, 

Mr,  President,  the  strength  of  our 
country  from  the  standpoint  of  the  elec- 
tive system  is  the  participation  of  citi- 
zens— not  Republicans,  not  Democrats, 
but  citizens — in  the  voting  process.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  an  important  presidential 
election  year,  with,  of  course,  many  other 
important  offices  being  voted  on  by  the 
men  and  women  of  this  country.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  individual  express  his  or 
her  convictions  at  the  ballot  box.  I  be- 
lieve very  strongly  that  we  should  em- 
phasize, and  focus  attention  on  the  need 
for  citizens  18  years  of  age  and  over  to 
register  and  vote  in  November.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  our  action  today. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Kansas  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  2  minutes  on  the  same 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  share  the 
views  just  expressed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I  say  very 
emphatically  that  it  was  because  of  his 


initiative  and  because  of  his  efforts  that 
we  now  have  80  some  cosponsors.  I,  of 
course,  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution 
and  a  principal  cosponsor,  but  I  recog- 
nize it  was  through  tlie  diligent  efforts  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  this 
resolution  is  here  today. 

As  he  indicated  we  should  have  voter 
participation,  not  any  one  group,  not  any 
one  color,  not  any  one  age,  not  any  one 
economic  class,  but  voter  participation 
for  aU  Americans. 

I  think  the  resolution  is  a  good  one. 
I  think  it  indicates  the  interest  Congress 
has  on  a  nonpartisan  or  bipartisan  basis 
in  encouraging  Americans  everj-where  to 
register  and  express  their  preference, 
whatever  way  tliey  wish  in  November. 

I  heartily  support  the  resolution  and 
I  do  commend  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

The  resolution  (S.J,  Res.  245 >  was  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  Congre.ss  promotion 
and  encouragement  of  voter  registration  by 
all  qualified  citizens,  especially  those  newly 
enfranchised  by  the  twenty-sixth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  proclaim  the  pe- 
riod beginning  September  1,  1972.  and  end- 
ing September  30,  1972,  as  "National  Voter 
Registration  Month",  and  to  call  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
month  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible  i  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
5  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  calling  up 
a  conference  report  which  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized. 


THE    GOLDEN    EAGLE    PASSPORT 
PROGRAM  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  a 
rejxn't  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  <S.  1893  I  to  restore  the  golden  eagle 
program  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act.  provide  for  an  annual 
camping  permit,  and  for  other  purjwses. 

I  ask  mianimoas  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Mon- 
dale >.  Ls  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceeding."?  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  22,  1972,  at  pp. 
22037-22038'. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  acted  first  on  the  conference 
report,  has  previously  printed  the  report 


and  the  joint  statement  of  the  confer- 
ence committee,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  printing  of  tliis  report  as  a 
separate  document  by  the  Senate  be  dis- 
pensed witl:. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  there  were 
several  points  of  difference  between  the 
Senate  and  House  versions  of  S.  1893,  and 
the  conferees  met  several  times  to  reach 
a  compromise  in  settling  these  dififer- 
ences. 

The  bill  as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
would  provide  for  the  indefinite  exten- 
sion of  the  annual  SIO  admission  permit 
known  as  the  Golden  Eagle  Passport. 
Entrance  or  admission  fees  will  be 
charged  only  at  designated  units  of  the 
national  park  system  administered  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  at 
national  recreation  areas  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
bill  further  provides  for  the  issuance  of  a 
free  annual  entrance  permit  to  be  known 
as  the  golden  age  passport  to  any  per- 
son 62  years  of  age  or  older.  A  reasonable 
daily  fee  will  be  collected  for  the  use  of 
specialized  sites,  facilities,  equipment,  or 
semces,  but  for  persons  bearing  the 
golden  age  pa'^sport,  the  fee  is  to  be 
reduced  by  50  percent. 

The  conferees  have  reached  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  reasonable  compromise 
on  the  differences  between  the  two  ver- 
sions and,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Mondale  ) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY   AATEND- 
MENTS  OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3010 >  to  provide 
for  the  continuation  of  programs  au- 
thorized under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
on  the  bill  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  com- 
mittee substitute  as  amended  is  open  to 
amendment, 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  engage  the  managers  of  the  bill 
in  a  verv  brief  colloquy  for  the  purpose 
of  clarifying  congressional  intent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend,  the  Parliamentar- 
ian advises  the  Chair  there  is  no  time 
for  debate  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr,  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  until 
after  the  committee  amendment  as 
amended  ha-s  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  di  tinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  has 
been  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield ■^ 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  agreement,  as  I  luider- 
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stand  it,  the  vote  is  to  occur  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  as  amended  at  tliis 
time.  Senators  may  offer  amendments 
thereto,  however,  without  time  allowed 
for  debate  thereon.  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
sure  lie  is.  What  we  understood  was  that 
tiie  vote  would  come  at  3:30  p.m. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  not  later 
than  3:30  p.m. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  if  there  was  any  time 
a  reasonable  effort  would  be  made  to  ac- 
commodate Members  who  wished  to 
speak  on  it.  There  will  be  lots  of  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  say  to  the 
able  Senator  from  New  York  that  I  am 
trying  to  find  a  way  for  Senators  to 
speak  and  to  offer  amendments  and  per- 
haps get  time  thereon.  We  do  have  ample 
time,  as  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
said. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  vote  on  final 
passage  was  to  be  not  later  than  3:30 
p.m.  today,  but,  under  the  agreement,  as 
soon  as  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  <Mr.  Dominick)  had  been 
disix)sed  of,  or.  in  the  alternative,  if  the 
motion  by  Mr.  Hra'SKA  had  prevailed  and 
the  bill  had  been  reported  back  and  the 
Senate  had  voted  on  title  9,  the  next 
order  was  to  be  the  vote  on  the  commit- 
tee amendment  as  amended. 

Senators  with  amendments  could  of- 
fer them,  but  with  no  time  for  debate. 
So,  under  the  agreement  tlie  Senate  is 
supposed  to  vote  now  on  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended  unless  a  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  offer  an  amendment  with- 
out time  for  debate.  But  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Y'ork  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  would  like  Senators  to 
have  time  now  to  debate  the  matter  or 
to  offer  and  debate  amendments. 

What  is  the  wish  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  want  to  call  up 
an  amendment  which  is  printed  and 
pending  and  to  discuss  it  very  briefly.  I 
think  it  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
make  this  suggestion:  That  .such  Sena- 
tors as  have  amendments  identify  them, 
and  that  20  minutes  be  allowed  on  an 
amendment.  10  minutes  on  a  side.  That 
would  be  the  fairest  procedure. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  an  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  two  amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Do  any  other 
Senators  have  amendments? 

Mr.  (X>OPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment.  I  mav  not  offer  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  first  of  all.  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  may  be  allowed 
to  proceed  for 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Five  minutes, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  colloquy,  and  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York, 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, each  of  whom  may  have  amend- 
ments which  they  would  propose,  may  be 
allowed  not  to  exceed  20  minutes,  equal- 
ly divided,  on  each  of  their  respective 
amendments,    and    that    time    on    any 


amendments  thereto,  if  there  be  such, 
be  limited  to  5  minutes,  in  each  case 
to  be  equally  di\ided  between  the  mover 
of  such  and  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And,  Mr.  President,  may 
I  suggest  that  immediately  thereafter 
the  Senate  vote  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment, as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Mondale).  Would  the  mover  of  the  re- 
quest include  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota on  the  list  of  possible  offerers  of 
amendments? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  include  in  my  request  the  able  Senator 
from  Minnesota  'Mr.  MoND.ALEt,  who 
may  also  want  to  ofifer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  engage  the  managers  of  the  bill 
in  a  very  brief  colloquy  for  the  purpose 
of  clarifying  congressional  intent  with 
respect  to  section  227,  the  "Youth 
Recreation  and  Sports  Program."  In  this 
section,  the  Director  of  OEO  "shall  make 
grants  or  enter  into  contracts  for  tiie 
conduct  of  an  annual  youth  recreation 
and  sports  program  concentrated  in  the 
summer  months  and  with  continued  ac- 
tivities throughout  the  year." 

Trinity  College  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
has,  for  the  past  2  years,  operated  the 
only  summer  youth  sports  program, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association,  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. The  program  has  been  ex- 
tremely successful,  attracting  a  total  of 
362  boys  and  girls  from  the  Hartford  in- 
ner city  last  summer  alone.  Because  of 
the  small  size  of  this  institution,  its  fa- 
cilities and  staff  are  limited,  particularly 
during  the  academic  year.  While  the  goal 
of  a  continuous  program  i^  certainly 
laudable.  I  am  very  concerned  that  at 
Trinity  and  other  small  colleges,  facilities 
simply  may  not  exist  to  permit  a  con- 
tinuous program  and  that  in  these  cases 
I  tliink  it  better  to  have  a  strictly  sum- 
mer program  than  none  at  all. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  let- 
ter from  Thomas  A.  Smith,  vice  president 
of  Trinity,  outlining  the  problems  which 
a  year-round  program  would  cause  at 
this  institution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trinity  College. 
Hartford.  Conn.,  March  2, 1972. 
Hon,  Lowell  P.  Weicker.  Jr., 
U.S.  Senator,  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Wasliington.  DC. 
Subject:  Senate  Bill  3010. 

Dear  Senator  Weicker  :  In  the  absence  of 
President  TTieodore  D.  Lockwood.  I  am 
writing  to  bring  to  your  attention  Trinity's 
interest  in  the  Senate  bill  on  The  National 
Collepiate  Athletic  Association  Summer 
Youth  Sports  Program. 

For  the  past  two  summers  Trinity  College 
has  been  the  only  Institution  In  the  State 
of  Connecticut  selected  to  run  a  Summer 
Touth  Sports  Program  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  In  the 
1971   summer  program,   362  boys  and   girls 
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between  the  ages  or  10  and  18  were  enrolled 
In  the  program,  and  the  average  dally 
attendance  totalled  28.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
participants  came  from  the  disadvantaged 
areas  of  Hartford.  The  program  received  ex- 
cellent evaluation  by  two  independent 
N.C.A.A.  evaluators;  James  Frank.  PhD., 
Dean  of  Students  at  Medgar  Evers  College  of 
the  City  University  of  New  York;  and  Alex 
Maleskl.  Director  of  National  Special  Serv- 
ices. Boy  Club  of  America. 

The  current  bill  before  the  Senate,  which 
would  authorize  the  1972  programs,  calls 
for  these  N.C.A.A.  programs  to  be  expanded 
into  year-round  programs.  Trinity  College 
has  been  informed  that  unless  we  can  pro- 
vide a  year-round  program  it  is  most  un- 
likely that  we  will  be  funded  for  a  summer 
program. 

Together  with  Mr  Karl  Kurth,  Director  of 
Athletics,  and  Mr.  Ivan  A.  Backer.  Director 
of  Community  Affairs,  I  have  ni:ide  a  detailed 
renew  of  our  program  and  of  our  capabili- 
ties to  sustain  a  year-round  effort.  We  agree 
that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  commit 
ourselves  to  a  program  of  this  type  during 
our  academic  year,  and  I  would  like  to  share 
our  reasons  with  you. 

The  year-round  component  to  be  added  to 
the  Summer  Youth  Sport.s  Program  should  be 
of  an  intensive  enough  nature  to  sustain  the 
active  and  frequent  participation  of  the 
young  people.  The  level  of  activity  projected 
In  the  bill  for  the  winter  months,  a  minimum 
of  twelve  meetings,  suggests  that  the  quality 
of  the  program  could  not  be  adequately  sus- 
tained. The  Ttinity  College  Summer  Youth 
Sports  Program  stressed  the  development  of  a 
strong  relationship  between  the  yotith  and 
the  staff,  even  at  lunchtlme.  This  relation- 
ship would  be  difficult  to  maintain  on  the 
basis  of  a  series  of  once-  or  twice-a-month 
meetings.  In  short,  we  do  not  believe  an  ade- 
quate winter  program  could  be  developed 
under   the  present   constraints. 

As  a  small  college  the  time  of  our  faculty 
and  staff  Is  fully  committed  during  the 
academic  year,  and  we  could  not  reasonably 
ask  them  to  undertake  a  year-round  program, 
even  with  adequate  additional  compensation. 
Trinity  College  frequently  makes  available 
Us  athletic  faci  les.  and  its  staff  on  occa- 
sion, for  community  activities  at  no  cost.  We 
feel  that  we  cannot  impose  further  commit- 
mer.ts  on  our  facilities  which  would  reduce 
their  availability  to  students  who  pay  tui- 
tion for  their  use. 

Private,  small  colleges  should  not  be  dis- 
advantaged in  compeclr.g  for  programs  with 
larger  institutions  which  have  the  capacity 
to  abs..rb  these  additional  demands  on  their 
staff  and  facilities  and  which  may  not  be  as 
gei'.erous  tc  their  communities  as  we  be- 
lieve Trlf.itv  is. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  concerned  with  t^e 
prevision  of  this  bill  which  mandates  year- 
round  Youth  Sports  Programs  and  elimiimtes 
all  programs  for  the  summer  only.  Un!p>s 
this  provision  Is  withdrawn  by  the  Senat?. 
the  State  of  Connecticut  will  not  be  parti'  i- 
patlng  in  the=e  N.C.A.A.  sponsored  programs. 
We  are  prepared  to  c  ffer  the  Summer  Youth 
Sports  Prr.grnm  again  in  1972.  and  we  will 
be  able  to  f>ffer  an  experien-e  of  eX'^ellen' 
quality  to  meet  the  needf  of  a  substantial 
number  of  youth  in  Hertford,  ninety  percer.t 
of  whom  will,  as  they  did  Inst  year,  come 
from  dU.idvan'nged  areas  cf  t'~e  Cl*y  But 
we  rre  unable  v.ith  our  preset  rescurcrs  t.? 
sus'pin  a  worthwhile  year-nrnd  rrrprr.ni. 
We  hope  the  ve?.r-roun<1  program  clai'se  w'!! 
be  eHmir:>ted  from  tvie  Semte  Bill,  to  brir" 
It  in  cnniormltv  with  tv^e  mexsure  nlresdy 
adonted  bv  the  Hotise  of  Representatives 

Tiiaiik  ^  ou  for  any  assistance  you  can  give 
us  in  this  matter. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Thomas  A.  SMrxH. 

Vice  President. 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  the  managers  of  the  bill  to  clarify 
what  is  meant  by  "continuous  activities 
throughout  the  year" ;  and  would  not  the 
activities  that  would  satisfy  this  require- 
ment vary  from  school  to  school  depend- 
ing on  the  resources  and  facilities  at  that 
school  and  the  needs  of  the  youths  in- 
volved? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  has  no  objection,  I  would  prefer 
to  yield  to  the  author  of  that  provision, 
the  Senator  from  California  'Mr.  Cran- 
ston 1 ,  for  a  reply. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  seek  to  clarify  this  matter 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. His  concern  is  quite  under- 
standable. I  think  we  wiU  find  we  have 
no  differences  at  all. 

First,  the  language  in  question,  "con- 
tinuing related  activities  throughout  the 
year"  in  the  new  section  227'c  >  1 3 '  added 
by  section  20  of  the  bill — similar  lan- 
guage also  appears  in  227(a> — is  identi- 
cal to  language  included  in  S.  2007  as 
passed  by  both  Houses  and  vetoed  last 
\;\inter. 

The  reason  for  these  provisions  for 
continuing  activities  with  the  youth  in- 
volved in  the  summer  program  derives 
from  OEO  instructions  and  evaluations. 
OEO  instruction  6168-la  of  February 
3.  1970,  "Guidelines  for  Youth  Pro- 
gram?,' states  on  page  6  regarding  pro- 
gram duration" — and  I  stress  that  this 
was  a  change  from  OEO  policy  in  a  1969 
instruction  imder  which  short-term 
crash  programs  were  being  carried  out — 
5.  Program  duration: 

Youth  Development  Programs  mtist  be  op- 
erated for  a  twelve-month  period.  Applica- 
tions which  do  not  clearly  indicate  year- 
round  programming  will  not  be  funded. 

The  hard  lesson  learned  from  the  summer 
crash  programs  Is  that  youth  resent  pro- 
grams that  are  turned  on  and  off,  especially 
when  they  think  the  fluctuations  reflect  riot 
fears.  A  year-round  operation  Is  essential 
to  develop  Innovative,  comprehensive  pro- 
grams that  will  have  real  Impact.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  more  meanlngftU  pro- 
grams, such  as  economic  enterprises  or  lob 
development,  cannot  be  geared-up  and  do 
not  operate  effectively  on  less  than  a  fiUl- 
year  basis.  These  more  complicated  programs 
"are  most,  often  chosen  by  the  older  hard-core 
youth  themselves.  Programs  of  shcri  dura- 
tion preclude  reaching  this  target  group. 

The  Office  of  Operations  in  OEO  com- 
pleted, in  December  1971,  a  summary  of 
monitoring  reports  of  37  of  the  then- 
called  National  Summer,  and  I  stress 
"Siunmer,"  Youth  Sports  programs  for 
1971.  The  evaluation  recommended: 

More  vear-round  activities  and  foJlowup 
should  be  instituted  in  the  programs. 

And  stated  that  the  sole  "summer" 
focus  made  these  progi-ams  inconsistent 
with  the  instruction  I  have  just  cited. 

Thus,  we  wrote  this  requirement  into 
the  satutory  program.  Our  intention  wa? 
not  to  mnndate  one  type  of  continuing 
activities  at  all,  or  even  to  require  that 
the  non-summer  activities  mu.-.t  be  of  a 
recreational  character.  The  school  year 
program  could  very  well  focus  on  the 
educational  aspects  of  the  program— we 
mandate  nutrition,  health  and  drug  edu- 
cation in  the  bill;  could  provide  for  tu- 


toring support;  or  could  set  up  a  type  of 
"Big  Brother"  system,  using  volunteering 
college  students  other  than  those  in  the 
athletic  component  of  the  program. 

So  my  answer  to  the  Senator's  second 
point  is,  yes,  the  continuing  activities  are 
certainly  expected  to  vary  with  the  re- 
sources of  the  school,  the  components  of 
the  program,  the  needs  of  the  participat- 
ing youtlis.  and  tiie  commitments  of 
small  schools,  like  Trinity  College,  for 
use  of  their  recreation  facilities  during 
the  school  year.  'We  would  not  want  to 
impose  any  rigid  requirement  which 
would  make  it  impos.sible  for  an  excel- 
lent school  like  Trinity  to  continue  its  in 
volvement  m  tlii.^  program. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California  for  very  thorouglily  re- 
sponding to  the  question.  I  know  that 
the  youths  of  Hartford  akso  thank  the 
Senator  from  California  and  the  com- 
mittee for  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
u.se  this  program. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  concern,  and  for  his  cooperation 
in  this  effort,  and  his  support  of  this  val- 
uable program. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     130."; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  tiie  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Taft'  . 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  1305.  as  mod'fied. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  di.spensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows ; 

On  page  106,  between  lines  18  and  19.  in- 
sert the  following  new  paragraph: 

"II  any  association  making  recommenda- 
tions pursuant  to  clause  (A)  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  is  a  grantee  under  sec- 
tion 222(a)  131  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  or  expects  to  be  a  grantee  under 
this  title  and  provides  legal  representation 
funded  under  the  Act  to  members  of  the 
client  community,  such  association  may  net 
make  recommendations  under  such  clatise 
(A).  The  failure  of  an  apooiutment  due  to 
the  inability  to  make  recommendations  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  shall  Increase  the 
number  of  appointments  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  accordingly." 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
I  anr  offering  an  amendment  winch  I  be- 
Ueve  will  erase  the  possibility  of  any  con- 
flict of  interest  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  The 
Board  is  composed  of  19  members  ap- 
{  ointed  by  the  President  by  and  v.ith  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Ten 
members  will  be  appointed  by  the  Pre.".i- 
d.nt  from  persons  representative  of  the 
general  public.  Nine  mem'oers  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  fiom  recom- 
mendations submitted  to  him  by  five 
ma. or  national  bar  a.ssociations  and  the 
two  advisory  councils  establi-shed  in  the 
bill. 

While    the    bill    presently    provides 

tliat— 


No  member  of  the  board  may  participate 
m  ai:iy  decision,  action,  or  reconunendatlon 
with  respect  to  any  matter  which  directly 
benefits  that  member  or  any  firm  or  orga- 
nization with  which  that  member  is  then 
currently  assoclaied 

A  valid  objection  may  be  raised  that 
under  present  language,  bar  associations 
who  make  recommendations  to  the  board 
may  also  be  grantees  who  actually  oper- 
ate programs  providinc:  legal  representa- 
tion. Such  a  dual  role  could  raise  the 
conflict  of  interest  question. 

Indeed,  this  question  was  raised  in  the 
President's  veto  message  of  the  bill  last 
year. 

My  amendment  would  provide  that 
any  association  which  is  or  expects  to  be 
a  grantee  and  provides  legal  representa- 
tion to  members  of  the  client  commimity 
is  precluded  from  offering  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

In  such  a  case,  the  President  would  be 
free  to  make  the  appointment  of  his 
choice. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  a  desirable 
extension  of  the  intent  of  those  who  sup- 
port this  bill  to  prohibit  any  conflict  of 
interest.  It  would  be  highly  improper  for 
a  board  member  to  have  a  role  in  setting 
guidelines  and  allocatin'?  funds  to  the 
association  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  major  objection  to  this 
amendment.  I  would  just  go  on  to  say 
that  as  I  see  it,  should  any  of  these  or- 
ganizations presently  be  receiving  grants, 
and  ±  beheve  there  are  some  presently 
funded  under  the  OEO  lepal  services  pro- 
gram, I  believe  that  the  matter  could  be 
taken  care  of  and  a  conflict  of  interest 
avoided  by  setting  up  another  legal  entity 
which  then  could  carry  out  the  particular 
serrices  involved.  It  would  be  independ- 
ent, but  I  think  the  intention  of  the  law- 
is  that  such  services  should  be  admin- 
istered, and  I  believe  the  amendment, 
therefore,  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  great  sympathy 
for  the  amendment,  especially  as  the 
Senator  has  now  included.  aft«r  the 
word  "representation"  the  words  "funded 
under  this  act,"  which  were  seriously 
needed.  But  I  am  troubled  about  two 
other  things.  One  is  the  definition  of 
"legal  representation,"  and  the  other  the 
words  "expects  to  be  a  grantee." 

Wifh  regard  to  legal  representation 
we  have  a  definition  of  legal  services  in 
the  bill  on  page  125,  which  includes  the 
following:  Legal  advice,  legal  represen- 
tation, legal  research,  education  con- 
cerning legal  rights  and  responsibilities, 
and  .similar  activities.  Will  the  Senator 
make  the  legislative  record  that  the 
word."  "legal  representation"  mean  the 
actual  and  direct  representation  by  a 
lawyer  of  a  client? 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  absolutely  correct.  That  is,  of 
cour.^e.  our  intention.  We  do  not  mean 
in  any  way  to  bar  these  organizations 
from  any  research  grants  or  activities 
which  might  be  authorized  or  funded 
under  this  act.  which  did  not  involve  rep- 
resentation of  clients. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  then  the  other 
thing,  "expects  to  be  a  grantee"  is  one 


of  those  forever  things  lawyers  are  scared 
to  death  of.  Could,  the  Senator  say  "or 
as  an  applicant  under  this  title"?  "Ex- 
pect" would  raise  the  question,  when? 
The  ABA  might  say  "We  are  conduct- 
ing"  

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  perhaps  by  a  little 
discussion  here  we  can  develop  what  my 
intention  in  this  regard  is. 

If  there  is  a  present  intent  on  the 
part  of  the  a.ssociation  involved  at  the 
t:me  that  they  are  making  such  a  recom- 
m.endation,  I  believe  that  they  should 
either  drop  that  expectation  or  pull 
themselves  out  of  the  recommending 
process.  But  I  refer  to  a  present  intent. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  is  absolutely 
correct :  I  do  not  feel  we  can  bind  any- 
one perpetually  on  this.  If  they  did  not 
expect  at  this  time,  but  a:  some  later 
tim.e,  some  reason  arose  for  it.  presimi- 
ably  if  that  seat  has  become  vacant  on 
the"  Board  of  Trustees  at  a  later  time, 
they  would  withdraw, 

Mr,  JAVITS,  Could  we  say  "or  intends 
to  apply  for  a  grant  within  a  reasonable 
time"? 

Mr  TAFT.  I  think  that  would  be  ap- 
propriate. I  would  be  quite  happy  to  ac- 
cept that  language. 

Mr.  JA\aTS.  If  the  Senator  will  make 
that  change,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  it 
i.''  agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  make  that  change. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unani- 
mous consent  is  not  required.  The  Sena- 
tor may  modify  his  amendment  if  he 
sc  states. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  so  modify  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  change  would  then 
be.  after  "expects"  the  words  "to  be  a 
grantee'  would  be  stricken,  and  the 
language  would  be  "expects  to  apply  for 
a  grant  v^ithin  a  reasonable  time." 

Mr.  President.  I  would  suggest  to  th? 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  we  have  a  2- 
minute  qucram  call,  and  we  can  agree 
with  him  about  the  words.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  a  quorum  call  may  be  in  order, 
tc  l>e  chareed  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoioim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
to  the  Senator,  having  discussed  it  with 
him  and  with  other  lawyers  here,  that 
the  words  "or  expects  to  be  a  grantee" 
be  stricken  and  the  words  "or  is  an  ap- 
plicant for  a  grant"  be  inserted  in  lieu 
thereof. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
my  amendment  be  so  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified.  Will  the 
Senator  send  his  modified  amendment  to 
the  desk? 

Mr.  Taft's  amendment  'No.  13051  as 
modified,  is  as  follows; 


On  page  106.  between  lines  18  and  19.  in- 
sert the  following  new  paragraph : 

'If  any  association  making  recommenda- 
tions pursuant  to  clause  (A)  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subjection  is  a  grantee  under  sec- 
tion 222(a)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  or  is  an  applicant  for  a  grant 
under  this  title  and  provides  legal  repre- 
sentation funded  under  this  Act  to  members 
of  the  client  community,  such  association 
may  not  make  recommendptlons  under  such 
clause  (A).  The  failure  of  an  appointment 
due  to  tlie  inability  to  make  recommenda- 
tions pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  In- 
crease the  number  of  appointments  made  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  secticin,  accordingly." 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Presi  lent,  I  find  the 
amendment  as  modified  acceptable.  I 
have  no  objection  to  it,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  Ol'TICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  All  remaining  time  ha\'ing 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  ^No.  1305) 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  w  as  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dennis 
Allee  and  Charles  Warren  of  my  stafi' 
have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
consideration  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

On  page  82.  line  1,  strike  out  the  heading 
"Special  Assistance"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  ".Special  Assistance  and  Urban 
Housing  Demonstration  Projects". 

On  page  82,  line  4.  strike  out  the  word 
"section"  aid  insert  the  word  "sections". 

On  page  82,  between  lines  19  and  20.  Insert 
the  following: 

URBAN    HOUSING    DEMO.VSTRATION    PROJECTS 

"Sec.  235.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
finar.clal  assistance  for  demonstration  proj- 
ects conducted  by  appropriate  non-profit 
organizations  to  encourage  and  assist  low- 
income  families  living  In  neighborhoods 
characterized  by  abandonment  and  deterio- 
rating rcsldertial  housing  to  maintain  and 
upgrade  existing  substandard  residential 
housing  In  such  iieljhborhoods.  Such  projects 
may  Include  financial  assistance  In  the  form 
of  grants  and  loans  for  administrative  ex- 
penses and  to  defray  costs  of  repair  and  mod- 
erate rehabilitation,  for  tenant  organization 
and  counseling,  management  and  mainte- 
nance servi.-es.  and  for  encouragement  of 
home  ownership  by  low-income  families. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  pri- 
vate non-profit  organizations  include,  sub- 
ject to  such  guidelines  as  the  Director  may 
pstabMsh.  associations  of  tenants  in  rented 
housing  facilities  which  otherwise  qualify  for 
.assistance  under  this  section. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated (In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1904)  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972  and  for  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years," 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  tliis  will 
provide  an  authorization — I  emphasize 
that  word,  becaase  it  will  still  be  subject 
to  review— of  $20  million  a  year  for  the 
pui-pose  of  extending  to  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations in  certain  neighborhoods  the 
same  opportunity  to  have  an  effect  upon 
the  deterioration  of  housing  stoclc  in 
those  areas  wlaich  we  are  now  extending 
to  the  community  development  corpora- 
tions imder  the  special  impact  program. 

We  find  that  right  now  these  corpora- 
tions—for example  in  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant,  which  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  and  I  and  Mayor  Lindsay  set 
up — are  endeavoring  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Mr.  President,  within  the  past  several 
years  residents  of  low-income  neighbor- 
hoods in  New  York  and  similar  older 
cities  have  suffered  from  the  rapid  de- 
terioration of  existing  housing  and  a 
marked  increase  of  abandonment  of 
residential  units. 

Existing  housing  entrapped  in  this 
deterioration  cycle  is,  for  the  most  part, 
of  basically  sound  stock  that  could  be 
returned  to  standard  condition  with  pre- 
ventative repair  and  responsible  manage- 
ment maintenance. 

Deterioration  is  on  occasion  attribut- 
able to  destructive  tenants.  However,  it 
is  usually  caused  by  deferred  mainte- 
nance and  inadequate  or  nonexistent 
management  by  inexperienced  or  ab- 
sentee property  owners.  A  related  cause 
is  excessive  debt  service  resulting  from 
the  unavailability  or  high  cost  of  mort- 
gage financing  from  institutional  lend- 
ers. A  critical  underlying  factor  is  the 
failure  of  traditional  new  construction 
and  "gut"  rehabilitation  programs  to 
keep  pace  with,  and  thereby  offset,  the 
decay  and  abandonment  of  existing 
housing  stock. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  major  dev- 
astation of  many  inner-city  neighbor- 
hoods will  result  witliin  the  next  5  to 
10  years  if  new  programs  are  not  devised 
now  to  combat  the  alarming  rate  of 
housing  decay  and  abandonment. 

My  amendment  proposes  that  OEO 
sponsor  a  special  program  designed  to 
repair,  rehabilitate  and  maintain  exist- 
ing housing  stock  in  selected  low-income 
urban  neighborhoods  and  which  seeks 
to  encourage,  as  an  integral  part  thereof, 
homeownership  by  low-income  families. 

The  need  for  such  a  program  in  New 
York  has  been  repeatedly  manifested  by 
planning  and  housing  groups  active  in 
housing  for  depressed  low-income  neigh- 
borhoods. ARCH  in  Central  Harlem,  an 
OEO-funded  design  and  planning  orga- 
nization, and  the  Coalition  for  Human 
Housing,  located  on  the  Lower  East  Side 
of  Manhattan,  have  recently  proposed, 
independently,  preservation  schemes 
which  feature  repair,  moderate  rehabili- 
tation and  preventive  maintenance  by 
community-based  entities  of  entire 
neighborhoods.  The  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  Health  Center  and  the  Morrisania 
Youth  and  Community  Service  Corp., 
both  supported  by  OEO  and  located  in 
the  South  Bronx,  have  embarked  on  pilot 
programs  to  save  and  upgrade  existing 
housing  stock,  and  other  groups  through- 
out New  York,  including  the  United 
Housing  Fund  of  the  Settlement  Houses 
which  operates  in  all  depressed  sections 


of  the  city,  have  espoused  similar  pro- 
grams. 

The  Bedford-Stuyvesant  Restoration 
Corp.  has  already  engaged  in  a  success- 
ful exterior  renovation/homeownership 
program  in  its  target  community  which 
has  had  marked  positive  impact. 

In  East  Harlem,  the  prototype  for  one 
type  of  community-based  repair,  preven- 
tive maintenance  and  training  program 
envisioned  by  the  proposed  amendment 
has  existed  for  2  years.  The  East  Harlem 
Environmental  Extension  Service,  a  non- 
profit corporation  rim  by  area  residents, 
combines  under  one  format  the  following 
program  components:  Training  and  em- 
ployment of  repair  and  maintenance  per- 
sonnel: repair,  maintenance,  and  man- 
agement services  to  residential  structures 
under  contracts  with  property  owners 
and  tenants  groups,  environmental  and 
health  services — rat  control,  debris  re- 
moval, insect  elimination — in  housing 
treated  and  tenant  counseling  and  orga- 
nization. 

Interest  in  homeownership  v.ithin  low- 
mcome  commiuiities.  although  in  the 
infancy  stage,  has  been  equally  great 
in  New  York.  Preliminary  investigations 
by  Columbia  University's  School  of  Ur- 
ban Plannin.g  indicate  that  self-hjlp  co- 
operative efTorts  in  New  York  City  have, 
in  general,  been  highly  successful  as  a 
means  for  upgrading  and  maintaining 
existing  housing  iii  standard  condition. 

The  financial  tribulations  of  the 
EHEES  program,  referred  to  above, 
which  have  impeded  its  development  of 
a  fully  comprehensive  program,  is  sym- 
bolic of  a  fundamental  problem  faced  by 
repair  and  maintenance  efforts  in  low- 
income  neighborhoods,  to  wit.  the  ab- 
sence from  national  or  local  govern- 
ment housing  policy  of  strategies  and 
programs  to  preserve  basically  sound 
housing  stock  in  low-income  neighbor- 
hoods throut;h  repair,  moderate  rehabili- 
tation, preventive  maintenance  and  ten- 
ant ownership.  Because  of  the  slow  pace 
and  underfunding  of  new  housing  pro- 
Etrams,  and  the  new  Federal  emphasis  on 
housing  dispersal.  HUD's  present  policy 
means,  in  effect,  that  deteriorating  inner- 
city  communities — which  shelter  millions 
of  families— are  being  left  to  die  a  nat- 
ural death  through  neglect. 

Specifically.  Federal  housing  programs 
under  the  National  Housing  Acts  focus 
entirely  on  the  production  of  new  hous- 
ing and  to  a  lesser  extent,  on  gut  reha- 
bilitation of  existing  housing  stock.  Pub- 
Uc  housing  programs,  in  particular,  have 
been  traditionally  geared  toward  new 
construction.  The  cornerstone  of  HUD 
subsidy  programs,  FHA  insurance,  has 
built  into  it  requirements  of  economic 
life  and  quality  that  prohibit  anything 
less  than  new  construction  or  major  re- 
habiUtation.  Our  Investigations  have  in- 
dicated that  existing  HUD  philosophies 
and  programs  are  not  easily  altered  to 
encompass  repair,  moderate  rehabilita- 
tion, and  preventive  maintenance  con- 
cepts. 

On  the  local  level,  some  attention  has 
been  devoted  by  model  cities  and  CDC 
programs  to  preventive  repair  and  main- 
tenance but  their  major  emphasis  con- 
tinues to  be  on  traditional  housing  ap- 
proaches.   Local    goventlnent    in    New 


York — despite  a  1970  management  con- 
sultant study  recommending  a  shift  to 
a  strategy  of  moderate  rehabilitation  and 
maintenance — also  devotes  minimal  re- 
sources to  preventive  maintenance,  mod- 
erate rehabilitation,  low-income  cooper- 
atives, and  management  programs.  New 
York  City's  Office  of  Special  Improve- 
ments, the  repository  of  such  programs, 
has  a  program  budget  of  only  a  few  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Recent  Federal  and  local  efforts  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  neis^hborhood  hous- 
ing preservation,  both  from  a  legislative 
and  programmatic  standpoint,  have  fo- 
cused on  "transitional"  neighborhoods 
characterized  by  economic  and  racial 
mix  as  opposed  to  more  depressed  low- 
income  communities.  Thus.  New  York 
State's  only  rehabilitation  tenant  coop- 
erative program  is  virtually  unavailable 
in  areas  such  as  Harlem,  the  South 
Bronx,  and  the  Lower  East  Side.  The 
same  is  true  of  HUD's  experimental  pres- 
ervation programs  now  being  developed. 

The  comprehensive  neighborhood  con- 
servation bill  tS.  3132)  which  I  intro- 
duced on  February  7,  1972.  also  contem- 
plates HUD  emphasis  on  "transitional" 
neighborhoods,  as  opposed  to  tradition- 
al poverty  neighborhoods,  and  the  same 
concept  is  embodied  m  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  new  housing  bill. 

Thus,  tmder  existing  and  contemplated 
housing  programs,  low  income  neighbor- 
hoods still  will  not  have  at  their  disposal 
resources  and  programs  to  stem  the  tide 
of  widespread  and  acceleratng  housing 
deterioration  and  the  human  suffering 
attendant  thereto. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  lay  the 
foimdation  for  a  new  approacii  to  blight 
in  inner  city  neighborhoods  predicated 
on  the  following  assiunptions :  First,  that 
low-income  families  in  such  communities 
want  to  remain  and  in  many  cases  to 
own  homes  or  apartments  in  their  neigh- 
borhood; second,  that  neighborhood  res- 
idents have  the  will  and  capacity  to  re- 
pair and  maintain  existing  stock  if  given 
the  necessary  tools:  third,  that  the 
shortage  of  fund.s.  time-lag.  and  other 
difficulties  inherent  in  traditional  hous- 
ing programs  of  new  construction  and 
gut  rehabilitation  make  it  imperative 
that  low-income  neighborhoods  embark 
immediately  on  complementary  pro- 
grams of  interim  repair  and  mainte- 
nance of  existing  housing  stock  to  curb 
increased  deterioration;  and  fourth,  that 
such  programs  can  best  be  carried  out 
by  community-based  housing  develop- 
ment corporations  or  similar  organiza- 
tions responsive  to  the  neighborhoods 
served. 

The  amendment  seeks  in  a  systematic 
way  to  infuse  into  designated  low-income 
neighborhoods,  .selected  by  the  OEO  Di- 
rector, some  basic  tools  which  will  make 
po.ssible  proposed  programs  of  repair  and 
preventive  maintenance.  These  tools  will 
be  used  to.  first,  preserve  and  upgrade 
existing  housing  stock  through  com- 
munity-based programs  of  repair,  pre- 
ventive maintenance  and  related  en- 
vironmental and  health  services  designed 
to  provide  decent,  safe  housing:  second, 
to  encourage  and  assist  tenant  cooper- 
atives and  home-ownership  by  low-in- 
come families  within  their  communities: 
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third,  to  develop  community-based  ca- 
pacity to  operate  programs  of  repair, 
rehabilitation,  maintenance  and  man- 
agement; fourth,  to  train  and  employ 
low-income  residents  for  meanmgful  oc- 
cupations in  construction  and  manage- 
ment maintenance  professions  and  to 
stimulate  business  opportunities  for  area 
residents:  and  fifth,  to  develop  new  pro- 
grams of  moderate  rehabilitation  wWch 
will  provide  decent  housing  at  reasonable 
cost  as  an  econoimcal  alternative  to  con- 
tinued decay  and  abandonment. 

The  program  will  h^ve  the  following 
essential  components:  First,  an  author- 
ization of  $20  million  for  each  of  3  fiscal 
years;  second,  applicability  in  specified 
low-income  neighborhoods  of  essentially 
sound  but  deteriorating  housing  stock  as 
selected  by  the  Director;  and  third,  im- 
plementation of  tlie  proposed  program 
by  community-based  housing  develop- 
ment corporations  and  other  appropriate 
entities  or  gi'oups.  Fimds  will  be  avail- 
able for  a  variety  of  purposes,  including 
administrative  expenses  of  housing  de- 
velopment corporations  and  other  en- 
tities; seed  money  or  development  funds, 
acquisition  funds,  relocation  expenses, 
costs  of  repair,  rehabilitation  iind  related 
environmental  and  health  services,  con- 
struction writedowns,  tenant  organiza- 
tion and  counseling,  management  main- 
tenance services  and  entities,  training 
and  employment  of  low-income  residents, 
other  expenses  designed  to  encourage  and 
assist  homeownership  by  low-income 
families  and  tenant  cooperatives;  cost  of 
repair  and  maintenance  of  essential 
neighborhood  facilities — that  is,  streets, 
sidewalks,  lights,  lots,  signs— loans 
for  or  on  behalf  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies to  further  homeownership  and  to 
facilitate  rehabiUtation  of  existmg  hous- 
ing to  standard  condition. 

I  would  hope  very  much  that  thLs 
rather  innovative  suggestion  would  find 
favor  with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
gone  over  the  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
a  constructive  addition  to  the  bill.  I  find 
it  perfectly  acceptable,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  i  .  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr.  J.avits)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  another  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  139,  after  line  25.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Sec.  26.  Section  211  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act   of   1964    (42   U.S.C.   2791)    is 


amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  (gl  as  follows: 

'•(g)  The  Director  shall  ensure  that  no 
election  or  other  democratic  selection  pro- 
cedure conducted  pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of 
subsection  (b),  or  pursuant  to  clause  (2) 
of  subsection  (f ) ,  shall  be  held  on  a  Sabbath 
Day  which  Is  observed  as  a  day  of  rest  and 
worship  by  residents  in  the  area  served." 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  I  submit  an  amendment 
to  S.   3010.   the   Economic   Opportimity 
Amendments  of  1972. 

My  proposal  would  amend  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity  Act  of  1964,  to  re- 
quire the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  insure  that  elec- 
tions for  membership  on  boards  of  com- 
munity action  agencies  do  not  take  place 
on  a  Sabbath  Day. 

It  is  similar  to  an  amendment  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Koch  in  the 
House,  on  May  15,  1972,  but  unfortu- 
nately was  not  included  in  the  House 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
arisen  from  a  situation  in  my  own  city 
of  New  York  having  nationwide  implica- 
tions. 

Recently,  in  New  York  City,  a  dispute 
arose  because  poverty  elections  were  to 
be  held  on  Saturday,  wliich  is  a  Sab- 
bath for  Jews  and  those  Christians  be- 
longing to  the  Seventh-Day  Adventist, 
which  together  constitute  the  third 
largest  ethnic  group  among  New  York 
City's  poor. 

The  New  York  State  Legislature  and 
the  New  York  City  Council  intervened 
and  required  by  legislation  that  such 
poverty  board  elections  not  be  held  on  a 
Sabbath  Day. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  leave  this 
matter  to  action  by  each  State  and  local 
legislatures  eleswhere.  I  believe  that  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  itself  should 
recognize  the  problem  and  deal  with  it. 

The  Economic  Opportimity  Act  of 
1964 — and  the  poverty  program  which 
it  authorizes — are  each  based  upon  the 
principles  of  full  opportunity  for  the 
poor  and  participation  of  the  poor. 
through  their  own  institutions,  in  solv- 
ing their  outi  problems. 

Thus,  it  is  entirely  appropriate  that 
the  act  insure  full  participation  in  the 
democratic  process  established  for  the 
implementation  of  these  principles. 

My  amendment  provides  that  the  Di- 
rector must  insure  that  no  election  or 
other  democratic  selection  procedure 
shall  be  held  on  a  Sabbath  Day  which 
is  observed  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship 
by  members  of  the  poor  in  the  area 
served. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  m\-  miderstanding 
that  this  amendment  is  acceptable  both 
to  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty.  Senator  Gay- 
lord  Nelson,  and  to  the  administration. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  perfectly  acceptable  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 


The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  have  a 
quorum  call  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
its  reading  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  139,  after  line  25,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

USE  OF  EXCESS  PROPERTY  BY  GRANTEES 

Sec.  — .  Section  202  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(40  U.S.C  483)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(i)  Effective  on  and  after  July  1,  1972,  an 
executive  agency  Is  authorized  to  furnish  ex- 
cess property  and  to  make  available  the  sup- 
port functions  of  the  Federal  Government, 
Including  the  Federal  telecommunications 
system  and  otherwise  available  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  vehicles,  to  a  grantee  of 
that  agency  under  a  program  established 
by  law  and  for  which  funds  are  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  If  the  head  of  that  executive 
agency  determines  that  the  use  of  such  ex- 
cess property  or  support  functions  by  that 
grantee  will  (1)  expand  the  ability  of  that 
grantee  to  carry  out  the  purpose  for  which 
the  grant  was  made,  (2)  result  in  a  reduction 
in  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  grant, 
or  (3)  result  In  an  enhancement  In  the  prod- 
uct or  benefit  from  the  grant.  The  Adminis- 
trator Is  authorized  to  prescribe  regulations 
governing  the  use,  maintenance,  consump- 
tion, and  redelivery  to  Government  custody 
of  excess  property  or  functions  furnished  to 
grantees  under  this  subsection." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  the  question  of 
excess  property  being  made  available 
to  vocational  schools  and  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  CAP  agencies  and 
is  designed  to  continue  the  present 
policy  of  making  those  institutions  eUgi- 
ble  for  excess  property.  I  am  offering 
this  amendment  with  the  specific  inten- 
tion of  preventing  a  change  in  regula- 
tions which  would  make  these  institu- 
tions ineligible  for  excess  property  and 
other  government  support  services. 

The  proposed  change  in  regulations 
meets  with  the  imanimous  opposition  of 
all  the  vocational  schools,  public  and 
private,  the  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, public  and  private,  and  other 
public  service  organizations.  Correspon- 
dence that  I  have  received  indicates  that 
community  action  agencies  are  among 
those  whose  operations  could  be  deeplv 
affected. 

I  have  Indicated  my  Interest  In  this 
matter  to  the  General  Services  Admin- 
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istration,  which  has  for  2  weeks  failed 
to  respond  to  my  request  for  informa- 
tion. I  continue  to  be  wilUng  to  discuss 
the  proposed  change  with  GSA  and  re- 
gret that,  because  the  new  regulation 
could  go  into  effect  on  July  1,  I  am 
forced  to  seek  action  today.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
will  accept  mv  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
that  this  is  an  emergency  matter.  I  also 
a-'ree  with  the  objectives  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  would  wish  that_  we 
had  more  time  and  could  deal  with  it 
more  appropriately  on  another  bill  or 
through  other  appropriate  channels.  But 
since  this  is  an  emergency  matter,  I  am 
not  going  to  object  to  it. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  un- 
able on  such  short  notice,  to  analyze 
the  implications  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment especially  to  the  GSA.  which  has 
big  problems  and  lots  of  property,  and  so 

torth.  ,    ^  , 

I  appreciate  the  thrust  of  the  amend- 
ment and  will  certainly  go  along  with 
that  But  I  did  not  want  to  be  committed 
to  everv  implication  of  it  which  I  may 
not  know  now,  but  I  have  no  objection 
to  its  adoption,  except  to  reserve  the 
right  to  look  into  it  when  we  get  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  MONDALE    I  thank  the  Senator 

from  New  York. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my 
remarks  on  page  22617  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  27.  1972,  and  the 
pages  which  follow  thereafter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senator  Mond.\le  Q-estions  Proposed 
Chances  in  Excess  Proptrty  Regula- 
tions 

Mr.  MoNDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  administration's  pro- 
posal to  withdraw  eligibility  for  excess  prop- 
erty from  a  number  of  educational  and  other 
public  service  organizations  in  Minnesota  and 
throughout  the  country. 

In  the  Federal  Register  of  Thursday.  June 
1,  1972,  the  General  Services  Administration 
Issued  a  notice  of  proposed  rule  changes  con- 
cernlnp  excess  property  which  I  fear  is  r.ot  In 
the  best  Interest  of  educational  and  other 
nonprofit,  public  service  agencies. 

I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  correspond- 
ence from  colleges  and  vocational  technical 
schools  in  Minnesota  expressing  their  con- 
cerns about  the  proposed  change  and  the  im- 
pact It  would  have  on  their  efforts  to  deliver 
high  quality  education  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost. 

Robert  P.  Van  Tries,  assistant  commis- 
sioner. Division  of  Vocational  Technical  Edu- 
cation in  the  Minnesota  State  Department  of 
Education  has  notified  me  of  the  detrimental 
effects  this  regulation  would  have  on  voca- 
tional technical  education  In  our  State  He 
indicates  that : 

"Our  State  vocational  technical  programs 
through  participation  In  the  excess  property 
program  with  direct  and  dertned  procure- 
ment through  GSA  has  secured  valuable  and 
useful  properties  from  many  generating 
agencies." 

Mr.  Van  Tries  points  out  that  since  the 
Inception  of  the  excess  property  utilization 
program  In  August  1971,  vocational  technical 
schools  have  acquired,  at  a  very  small  cost, 
computers,  machine  tools,  office  equipment, 
welding  at-.d  other  equipment  which  had  an 
original  acquisition  cost  of  $8  mUlion.  In 
addition,  he  points  out  that  they  have  ac- 


quired $11,2  million  worth  of  excess  property 
from  overseas  Installations  for  a  reimburse- 
ment cost  of  oi-Uy  $83,566.50. 

I  have  received  slmUar  correspondence 
from  Malcolm  Moos,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota.  He  writes  that  if  the  re- 
vised GSA  rules  go  into  effect  it  wiU  cause  a 
"very  substantial  detriment  to  many  types  of 
federal  grantees." 

President  Moos  wTltes: 
"During  the  fiscal  year  1971,  for  Instance, 
the  University  of  Minnesota  received  $6,038,- 
659.91  worth  of  Federal  excess  property.  Our 
most  recent  information  is  that  the  fiscal 
year  1972  figure  will  be  approximately  the 
"same.  Only  a  small  portion  of  this  property 
Is  used  within  Federal  contracts  to  the  Uni- 
versity, which  are  still  eligible  under  the 
proposed  rules,  so  we  stand  to  lose  most  of 
the  support  we  have  been  receiving  through 
this  program.  Such  a  loss  would  have  a  ma- 
jor impact  upon  our  program,  and.  accord- 
ingly, on  the  taxpayer. 

"In  many  cases  we  would  have  to  make  up 
the  loss  of  this  support  through  Increased 
grant  costs  or  through  increased  direct  ap- 
propriations. In  others,  where  the  costs  would 
be  too  high  for  other  sources  of  support,  we 
would  simply  not  be  able  to  acquire  the 
equipment,  supplies,  or  materials,  and  the 
quality  of  the  program  would  have  to  suffer." 
His  concerns  are  echoed  in  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  Frank  R.  Barth,  president  of 
Oustavus  Adolphus  College.  He  protests  the 
proposed  GSA  change  because  it  would  re- 
move privileges  of  excese  property  acquisi- 
tion from  the  National  Science  Foundation 
grantees.  President  Barth  writes  that: 

"As  a  grantee,  we  are  firmly  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  continuing  this  program. 
Many  of  the  programs  and  research  In  edu- 
cation would  not  have  been  possible  had  It 
not  been  for  the  facilities  and  equipment 
acquired  with  the  Excess  Property  Program." 
Since  I  learned  of  this  proposal,  I  asked 
my  staff  to  obtain  from  GSA  an  explanation 
of"  the  rationale  behind  this  cnange  and  an 
estimate  of  Its  potential  Impact  both  na- 
tionally and  in  Minnesota.  GSA  was  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  supply  that  informa- 
tion. So  on  June  15,  I  wrote  Mr.  Rod  Kreger. 
Acting  Administrator  of  GSA,  requesting 
this  information  on  Tuesday,  June  20.  I  have 
still  not  received  the  answers  to  my  Inquiries 
despite  attempts  of  my  staff  to  follow  up  on 
this  letter,  and  I  want  to  express  my  disap- 
pointment and  disturbance  at  the  apparent 
run-around  we  are  receiving. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  possible  Impact  of  this  revised  rule  and 
I  am  prepared  to  protest  it.  I  have  sought, 
however,  to  obtain  from  GSA  their  justifica- 
tion and  their  estimate  of  this  Impact  before 
filing  a  formal  protest.  I  am  still  hopeful 
that  the  Information  I  have  been  trying  to 
obtain  will  be  released  next  week.  At  this 
point,  however,  I  want  to  announce  my  In- 
tentions to  pursue  this  matter  untU  It  Is 
reconciled  In  a  fashion  that  does  not  penal- 
ize the  excellent  vocational  education,  higher 
education,  and  other  public  service  programs 
in  Minnesota  and  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
to  Mr.  Kreger  and  a  sample  of  correspondence 
I  have  received  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

(There  being  no  objection,  the  correspond- 
ence was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows:) 

State  of  Minnesota, 
St.  Paul.  Minn.,  June  9, 1972. 
Commissioner  M.S.  Meeker, 
Federal  Supply  Service,  General  Services  Ad- 
TJiinistration,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Meeker:   Reference  Is  made  to 
Federal  Register  Vol.  37,  No.  106.  Thursday. 
June  1,  1972,  page  10959,  Use  of  Government 
Supply  Sources  By  Grantees— Notice  of  Pro- 
posed Rule  Making. 

It  is  contended  that  the  Proposed  Rule 
Making— Federal  Register  Vol.  37,  No.  106 — 
Thursday,  June  1.  1972 — Subpart  101-43.3— 


Utilization  of  Excess  as  amended  is  a  discrim- 
inatory action  resulting  from  complaints  to 
GSA  on  "Grantee"  procuring  supplies  from 
the  General  Supply  Fund  as  provided  for  in 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
.Act    of    1949    as    amended    section    109(f), 
"Subject    to    the    requirements    of    subsec- 
tions  (a)    to   (e),  inclusive,  of  this  section, 
the  General  Supply  Fund  also  may  be  used 
for  the  procurement   of  supplies  and   non- 
personal   services  authorized  to  be   acquired 
by    mixed-ownership    Government    corpora- 
tions, or  by  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  by  a  requisitioning 
non-Federal  agency  when  the  function  of  a 
Federal  agency  authorized  to  procure  for  it 
is  transferred"  to   the   General  Services  Ad- 
ministration"   and    such    directed    and    dis- 
criminatory action  resulting  from  such  pro- 
posed regulation  should  be  directed  at  reg- 
ulatory procedures  of  the  Act  on  authorized 
users  of  the  General  Supply  Fund  and  not 
the  authorized  users  of  Excess  Property  as 
provided  by  stated  -Act  and  regulations  de- 
veloped and  promulgated  by  GSA  in  utiliza- 
tion  of   excess   property   to   the   fullest  ex- 
tent for  benefit  of  the  public  Interest. 

Your  considerate  analysis  of  the  Impact 
and  effect  such  proposed  change  will  have 
on  the  "eligible  educational"  agencies  par- 
ticipation with  GSA's  utilization  program 
warrants  your  immediate  attention. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Robert  P.  Van  Tries, 
Assistant  Commissioner,  Division  oj  Vo- 
cational Technical  Education. 


State  op  Minnesota. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
To:  Commissioner  and  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 
Prom:  Robert  P.  Van  Tries,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner. 
Date:  May  5,  1972. 

Subject:   Excess  Property  Utilization  Report 
and  Summary. 
Since  the  Inception  of  the  e.xcess  property 
utilization  program  In  August  1971,  434  SP- 
122's  have  been  proces.sed  by  our  office.  The 
original  acquisition  cost  of  these  applications 
toUl    $7,861,241.70.    The    type    and    kind   of 
property  reported  in  these  applications  In- 
cluded   high    government    acquisition    costs 
for   computers,   electronics,   as   well   as   ma- 
chine   tools,    office    eqr.ipment.    commissary 
type    equipment,    welding,    heavy    operating 
equipment  and  the  generous  representation 
of  basic  metal  materials,  hardware  and  com- 
mon use  items.  This  equipment  has  served 
such  program  operations  as  ir.dustrial  elec- 
tricity,  graphic   arts,  machine   shops,  weld- 
ing,   office    education,    drafting,    auto    me- 
chanics, landscaping,   machine   trades,  elec- 
tronics, foods  and  health  occupations,  data 
processing,   heavy  equipment,   optical   tech- 
nology,   dle=el    mechanics,    instrumentation, 
building  maintenance,  sheet  metal,  medical 
lab  assistant,  linemen  technician,  auto  me- 
chanics, informatiou  systems  program,  power 
linemen,    carpentry,    photo    technology,   su- 
permarket    management,     auto  truck     me- 
chanic, specialty  crops,  irrigation  technology, 
sales  management,  airframe  and  power  plant, 
fluid    power    mechanics,    air    traffic    control, 
chemical    laboratories,    forestry    harvesting, 
baking,  plastic  technology,  fluidics,  small  en- 
gines, plumbing,  radio  and  TV  repair. 

The  procurement  of  this  property  has  been 
varied  as  reported  by  the  following  gen- 
erating agencies  locations:  Scott  AFB; 
Granite  Cltv  Army  Depot;  Airway  Facilities, 
Minneapolis:  Contml  Data,  Minneapolis;  Uni- 
vac.  Minneapolis;  Honeywell.  New  Brighton; 
Unlvac.  St.  Paul;  Army  Ammo  Plant.  Burling- 
ton Iowa;  .Argonne  National  Lab.  Argonne, 
Illinois:  Joliet  Illinois  Army  Plant;  Honey- 
well St.  Louis  Park;  Isabella  Minnesota  Joo 
Corps;  Schjeldahl,  Northfield,  Minnesota; 
Camp  McCov,  Wisconsin;  Rock  Island  Illinois 
Arsenaled  o'ould  Incorporated.  St.  Pa}il^ 
Raven  Industries.  Sioux  Falls;  Duluth  AFa, 


Fort  liconard,  Missouri;  Grissom  AFB;  Grand 
Forks  AFB;  Nebraska  Cornhusker  Army 
Plant;  Utah  Hill  AFB;  Michigan  Wurtsmith 
AFB;  Chicago  Naval  Ord,:  Wichita  AFB;  Wis- 
consin Badger  Ord,:  Kansas  Fort  Riley;  Mon- 
santo Research.  Miamlsburg:  G.  E.  Evendale, 
Ohio;  Ohio  Wright  Patterson  AFB;  Ohio 
Mound  Lab.;  Omaha  Offut  AFB;  Twin  City 
Army  Ammo  Plant;  U.  S.  Army  Tank,  Com- 
mand, Michigan;  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Indiana;  Jefferson  Proving  Ground,  Madison. 
Indiana;  Winneloe  AFB.  Missouri;  Kansas 
City  Bendix  Corporation:  Sharpe  Arniv  Depot, 
Cal'ifornla;  Michigan  Sawyer  AFB:  G.  E. 
Companv.  .Albuquerque,  New  Mexico;  Tinker 
AFB,  Oklahoma:  Aero  Space,  Falrmount, 
Minnesota:  Defense  Electronics  Supply.  Ohio; 
Lexington  Army  Depot.  Kentucky;  Zenith 
Radio  Corporation.  Chicago;  Lake  City  Army 
Ammo,  Missouri:  Warner  Robins  AMC, 
Georgia:  Kansas  City  AEC;  Corpus  Christ!. 
Texas;  V.A  Hospital.  Grand  Island,  Nebraska; 
FAA,   Oklahoma;    and   White   Sands  Missile 

Range. 

Active  participation  in  home  run  overseas 
excess  property  reflects  procurement  from 
the  following  ports  of  entry;  Stockton,  Cali- 
fornia; Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana;  Port  Worth, 
Texas.  The  total  original  government  acquisi- 
tion cost  of  this  participation  is  in  the 
amount  of  $1,588,675  97  with  reimbursement 
for  overseas  cost  at  ?83,566  50. 

A  number  of  intra-agency  transfers  have 
been  accomplished  of  excess  property  being 
transferred  within  our  state  from  schools 
operating  MDT  programs  to  VTE  programs, 
as  well  as  a  Control  Data  160A  digital  com- 
puter svstem  with  associated  peripheral  gear 
from  the  DHEW  National  Institute  of  Health 
located  at  the  State  University  of  New  York, 
Upstate  Medical  Center,  with  an  original 
government  acquisition  cost  of  $339,237  and 
a  current  estimated  fair  market  value  of 
$15,000. 

Our  requests  for  excess  property  have  in- 
cluded equipment  and  materials  for  canni- 
ballzation  and  secondary  utilization.  Our 
vocational-technical  schools  had  the  experi- 
ence through  surplus  property  and  have  the 
know  how  of  property  utilization  on  second- 
sry  utilization  in  an  effort  to  enhance  and 
broaden  their  training  opportunities.  Also 
Included  is  a  considerable  amount  of  com- 
mon use  expendable  and  or  consumable" 
property  that  is  normally  "used  up"  in  the 
ongoing  programs  and  in  many  instances  is  a 
real  dollar  saver  in  programs  that  consume 
considerab'.e  amounts  of  costly  basic  metals, 
hardware,  electronics,  and  so  forth. 

GrsTAVt:s  Adolphus  College. 
St.  Peter,  Minn.,  June  14,  1972. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.  S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.\tor  Mondale:  .As  Indicated  by  the 
enclosed  letter.  I  am  writing  in  reference  to 
the  proposed  rule  change  in  the  Federal 
Property  Management  Regulations  which 
would  deny  excess  property  acquisitions  from 
the  General  Services  Administration  to 
grantees  of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

As  Director  of  our  COSIP  Program,  I  am 
particularly  aware  of  the  Invaluable  benefits 
which  this  program  has  contributed  to  cur 
research  and  educational  programs.  The 
thousands  of  dollars  of  equipment  has  al- 
lowed a  much  more  intense  development  of 
educational  facilities  and  curriculum. 

I  Join  with  our  President  and  faculty 
members  in  asking  for  your  support  In  urg- 
ing the  defeat  of  this  proposal.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  has  directed  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  make  this 
change  In  ruling. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  and  sup- 
port. 

Sincerely, 

John  S.  Kendall. 

Director.  COSIP. 


Gustavus  ADOLPHrs  College. 
St.  Peter,  Minn..  June  14,  1972 
The  Commissioner, 

Federal  Supply  Service.  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sis:  As  Project  Director  for  our 
National  Science  Foundation  COSIP  grant, 
I  am  writing  in  reference  to  the  proposed 
change  in  Federal  Property  Management  Reg- 
ulation support  101-26,  101-33.  and  101- 
43.1  published  as  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration Notice  of  a  Proposed  Rule  Making 
In  the  Federal  Register  Vol.  37,  No.  106, 
Thursday.  June  1,  1972. 

I  know  that  you  will  be  hearing  from  our 
President  and  several  participating  faculty 
members  as  well.  As  COSIP  Director.  I  am 
particularly  aware  of  the  l:)€nefits  which  the 
Excess  Property  Program  has  given  to  oi:r  ed- 
ucational and  research  programs.  These  bene- 
fits amount  to  thousands  of  dollars  and  have 
been  Invaluable.  The  loss  of  this  program 
would  greatly  Jeopardize  the  development 
and  continuation  of  our  educational  pro- 
grams. 

Considering  the  Excess  Property  Program 
as  vital  to  our  research  and  educational  pro- 
grams. I  strongly  urge  that  the  proposal  be 
reconsidered  and  defeated. 
Sincerely, 

John  S.  Kendall, 

Director,  COSIP. 

University  op  Minnesota. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June  15, 1972. 
Senator  Walter  F,  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,    DC. 

De.\r  Senator  Mondale:  There  Is  a  change 
by  G.S..^.  in  the  rule  which  permits  distri- 
bution of  excess  Government  property  to 
University  Laboratcrles  like  mine.  A  copy  of 
a  letter  explaining  my  position  Is  enclosed. 
I  would  appreciate  any  help  you  can  give 
towards  voiding  the  proposed  rule  change. 
The  property  comli^g  to  the  St.  Anthony 
Falls  Hydraulic  Laboratory  alone  saves  the 
State  of  Minnesota  and  the  University  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  each  year  and  I  un- 
derstand that  for  the  University  as  a  whole 
it  runs  to  several  million. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  Silberman.  Director. 


rather  than  placing  obstacles  In  the  path  of 
reuse. 

I  will  sincerely  appreciate  your  reconsid- 
eration of  the  proposed  rule  change. 
Sincerely, 

Edw\rd  Silberman,  Director. 


GrrsTAVUs  Adolphus  College. 
St.  Peter,  Minn.,  June  14,  1972. 
Re   Federal    Property    Management    Regula- 
tion  support    101-26,    101-33.   and    101- 
43.1;     General    Services    .Administration 
Notice  of  a  proposed  Rule  Making.  Fed' 
eral  Register,  Vol.  37.  No.  106.  Thursday. 
June  1,  1972. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  am  writing  to 
you  out  of  strorg  concern  over  a  proposed 
rule  change  governing  the  disposal  of  excess 
government  properties  under  the  Excess 
Proper  Acquisition  Program  for  recipients  of 
Federal  grants.  Passage  of  this  proposed 
change  would  prohibit  such  recipients  from 
acquiring  excess  properties. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College  is  a  National 
Science  Foundation  grantee.  Through  the 
Program  we  have  been  able  to  acquire  much- 
needed  equipment  for  the  operation  of  sev- 
eral academic  programs  In  nearly  every  eligi- 
ble department.  Because  of  this  we  have 
been  able  to  enhance  our  educational  offer- 
ings while  effectively  keeping  the  costs  of 
these  offerings  lower  for  the  students  and 
their  parents. 

Discontinuation  of  the  Excess  Property 
.Acquisition  Program  would  negatively  affect 
not  only  our  students,  but  also  our  ability 
to  offer  a  first-rate  educational  program  for 
a  school  of  our  tvTje  and  size.  Discontinua- 
tion of  the  Program  would  produce  only  los- 
ers and  no  winners, 

I  strongly  urge  that  you  support  the  re- 
consideration and  ultimate  defeat  of  the 
proposed  rule  change.  Please  help  us  to  keep 
the  cost  of  quality  private  higher  education 
within  the  reaches  of  your  constituents. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  and 
support. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  W  Prehn, 
Associate  Professor  and  Chairman. 


Universitt  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June  15, 1972. 
The    Commissioner. 

Federal  Supply  Service.  General  Services  Ad- 
min istration.    Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  the  proposed  rule 
change  regarding  excess  property  publlslied 
in  the  Federal  Register,  Vol.  37,  No.  106, 
Tliursday,  June  1,  1972. 

I  am  the  Director  of  a  University  Labora- 
tory which  has  received  considerable  mate- 
rial under  the  existing  rule  and  I  would  like 
to  argue  against  the  change.  The  Laboratory 
conducts  applied  research  that  has  benefited 
water  resources  projects  all  over  the  United 
States.  The  excess  property  that  we  re- 
ceived— machines,  machine  tools  pumps, 
blowers,  and  electronic  devices — have  re- 
duced the  costs  to  the  sponsors.  Including 
such  Federal  agencies  as  the  Office  of  Water 
Resources  Researcti.  on  most  of  the  research 
we  have  conducted.  Whether  the  sponsor  be 
a  governmental  agency  directly  or  a  private 
consultant,  the  saving  has  eventually  been 
passed  on  to  taxpayers  somewhere  In  the 
country.  Assuming  the  property  was  truly 
excess,  which  I  believe  It  was,  It  makes  a 
great  deal  more  sense  to  reuse  It  in  useful 
projects  than  to  let  it  sit  Idle  and  waste 
away  In  storage. 

There  is  another  minor  aspect  of  this  use 
of  excess  property  If  new  Items  have  to  be 
manufactured  while  similar  items  lie  idle, 
we  are  going  against  the  current  trend  of 
conserving  our  resources.  We  should  be  mak- 
ing more  effort  to  fully  utilize  what  we  have 


Gustavus  Adolphus  College, 
St.  Peter,  Minn.,  June  14,  1972. 
Re    Federal    Propertv    Management   Regula- 
tion   support    101-26.    101-33.    101-43,1; 
General  Services  Administration  Notice 
of  a  Proposed  Rule  Making,  Federal  Reg- 
ister, Vol.  37.  No.  106.  Thursday.  June  1, 
1972. 
Mr.  M.  S  Meeker. 

Federal  Supply  Service,  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. Washington,  DC 
Dear  Mr.  Meeker:  Gustavus  College  Is  a 
recipient  of  a  National  Science  Poundaxion 
grant  which  makes  It  eligible  for  the  Excess 
Property  Acquisition  Program.  By  virtue  of 
this,  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  An- 
thropology also  Is  a  beneficiary  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Should  the  program  be  discontinued,  our 
ability  to  channel  capital  funds  Into  edu- 
cational programming  will  be  hampered.  In 
short,  our  department  Is  now  better  able  to 
plan  '  capital  expenditures  around  educa- 
tional needs  because  of  reduced  financial 
outlays  for  equipment  such  as  has  been 
obtained  through  the  Excess  Property 
Program. 

The  existing  program  has  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  progress  remarkably  In  educational 
planning  even  during  periods  of  general  eco- 
nomic distress.  Consequently,  we  have  en- 
Joyed  a  distinct  educational  advantage  as  a 
direct  result  of  this  program.  We  do  not 
wish  to  lose  this  advantage. 

Too  many  .American  colleges  and  universi- 
ties as  well  as  the  American  public  are  Buf- 
fering because  of  the  increasing  cost  of  high- 
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er  education.  This  program  has  helped  great- 
ly In  keeping  that  cost  down.  Discontinuation 
of  the  program  will  most  certainly  act  to 
fvirther  increase  the  cost  of  higher  educa- 
tion. ThU  Is  something  we  do  not  wish  to 
see  happen. 

I  strongly  urge  the  reconsideration  of  the 
proposed  rule  change  and  Its  ultimate  de- 
feat. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  W.  Prehen, 
Associate  Professor  and  Chairman. 

June  16.  1972. 

Hen.  \V.\LTER  MONDALE. 

VS.  Senate,  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC 
Dr.AR  Senator  Mondale:  On  June  12.  1972, 
I  became  aware  that  Mr.  M.  S.  Meeker.  Com- 
missioner of  the  Federal  Supply  Service.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  Washington. 
D.C.,  Is  considering  the  adoption  of  revised 
rules  prohibiting  the  use  of  G.S.A.  and  other 
government  sources  of  supply  by  recipients 
of  Federal  grants.  For  the  sake  of  clarity.  I 
am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  proposal  (rule 
making)  that  could  be  detrimental  to  any 
present  or  future  plans  we  in  this  area  and 
others  may  have  In  regards  to  furnishing 
Senior  Citizens  Centers,  Youth  Centers.  Head 
Start  schools,  Indian  Agency  Centers,  Half- 
way House  Centers,  Outreach  Offices,  Neigh- 
borhood Centers,  Work  Training  Programs, 
Mainstream  and  other  potential  future  pro- 
grams that  no  doubt  will  be  developed  to 
cope  with  the  ever  mounting  unemployment 
problems  nationwide.  With  the  emphasis  on 
both  ends  ol  the  life  cycle  spectrum,  namely 
youth,  senior  citizens  and  low-Income  people 
of  all  ages,  this  Is  hardly  the  proper  time 
to  deprive  American  citizens  of  anything  they 
rightfully  own  lock-stock-and-barrel.  They 
paid  for  the  merchandise  that  the  Office  of 
Miinigement  and  Budget  plans  to  deprive 
them  of  at  a  time  It  Is  needed  to  carry  on 
with  projects  beneficial  to  hordes  of  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Distress  knows  no  boundaries,  therefore, 
representatives  of  the  public  in  all  levels  of 
government  should  question  those  In  charge 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
see  If  a  way  can  be  found  to  utilize  G.S.A. 
materials  more  directly,  to  help  alleviate  the 
load  of  mass  unemployment  throughout  the 
nation.  As  things  now  stand,  one  can  see 
quite  plainly  there  Is  room  for  Improvement 
In  the  disposition  of  G.S.A.  materials  that 
could  result  in  Jobs  for  the  unemployed  In 
recycling  centers.  Numerous  items  cotild  be 
given  to  undeveloped  countries  all  repaired 
and  reflnlshed  ready  for  use  Perhans  the  tax- 
payers cou!d  create  a  saving  for  themselves 
by  this  means.  In  any  event,  this  Is  a  consol- 
i-;j  fhouRht. 

Anything  that  can  be  done  in  the  few  re- 
maining days  of  June,  1972  to  fores-all  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  plans  to 
deny  American  citizens  of  a  full  disclosure 
of  why  they  are  not  entitled  to  receive  G.S.A. 
materials  needed  to  supplement  meager  In- 
comes or  no  Incomes,  by  using  -he  facilities 
of  the  offices  and  services  of  agencies  men- 
tioned In  this  letter  that  are  with  few  excep- 
tions furnished  by  G.S.A.  ma*erlals  of  all 
descriptions.  You  can  rest  assured  many, 
many  good  citizens  of  this  country  will  be 
grateful.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  McCtttcheon. 

General  Services  Administration 
(41  CFR  Parts  101-26,  101-33,  101-43) 

TTSB     OF     GOVERNMENT     StrpPLT     SOtHCES     BY 

GRANTEES 

Notice  of  Propoeed  Rule  Making. 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  the  Genera! 
Services  Administration  (GSA)  Is  cot-.slder- 
Ir.:,'  'he  adoption  of  revised  rules  prohibiting 
the  use  of  GSA  and  other  Government 
sources  of  supply  by  recipients  of  Federal 
grants. 


The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
directed  GSA  to  propose  discontinuance  of 
the  authorization  permitting  Federal  grant- 
ees to  use  Federal  supply  sources.  Therefore, 
appropriate  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Property  Management  Regulations  to  accom- 
plish this  have  been  developed.  However, 
cost-reimbursement  type  contractors  will 
continue  to  be  permitted  to  vise  GSA  supply 
sources  under  the  provisions  of  Subparts 
1-6.5  and  1-5.9  of  the  Federal  Procurement 
Regulations. 

This  notice  Is  published  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 205(c),  63  Stat.  390;  40  UB.C.  486(c). 

Interested  persons  are  Invited  to  submit 
WTltten  data,  views,  or  arguments  regarding 
the  proposed  revision  to  the  Commissioner, 
Federal  Supply  Service,  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, Washington,  D.C.  20406,  with- 
in 30  days  after  the  date  of  publication  of 
this  notice  In  the  Federal  Register. 

Dated;  May  31.  1972. 

M.  S.  Meeker,  Commissioner. 

State  of  Minnesota, 
Windon,  Minn.,  June  14, 1972. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
V.S.  Senator, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  have  received  a 
copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  State  directors  of 
vocational  education,  which  is  causing  great 
concern  amongst  our  vocational  education 

people. 

According  to  the  letter,  there  is  a  proposal, 
dealing  with  a  HEW  regulation,  which 
would  declare  ^tate  grant-in-aid  programs  in 
vocational  technical  educatlrn  ineligible  for 
federal  excess  property.  I  believe  this  would 
deal  a  severe  blow  to  the  progress  In  voca- 
tional education.  As  you  know.  Senator,  voca- 
tional education  Is  performing  great  services 
In  our  nation.  Federal  excess  property  has 
proven  to  be  a  tremendous  asset  in  helping 
to  implement  vocational  education  programs. 
I  do  hope  your  office  can  lend  assistance  ;n 
defeating  this  proposal. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  Mann, 
State  Representative. 

Technical  Education  Center, 

Anoka.  Minn..  June  13, 1972. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  R.  D.  An- 
derson, Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 
A:~soclatlon  of  State  Directors  for  Vocational 
Education,  that  there  is  a  proposal  In  HEW — 
Office  of  Education — to  amend  regulations 
that  will  declare  state  grant  and  aid  programs 
In  Vocational-Technical  Education  ineligible 
for  Federal  Ercess  Property. 

Our  local  Vocational-Technical  Education 
Center  has  acquired,  since  last  August,  valu- 
able and  usable  properties  through  direct  and 
defined  procurement  from  GSA.  These  prop- 
erties have  been,  and  are  being,  used  to  up- 
grade present  vocational  programs.  Without 
this  tjTje  of  aid  the  burden  on  the  taxpayer 
beconies  excessive.  We  are  not  only  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  the  taxpayer  but  more- 
so  concerned  about  the  Impact  the  proposal, 
if  passed,  will  have  on  vocational  programs, 
returning  veterans  and  their  training. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  logic,  or 
lack  of  It,  that  would  eliminate  vocational 
education  from  benefiting  from  excess  prop- 
erty through  the  elimination  of  a  single  word 
"grantee"  In  Subchapter  1 1— Utilization  and 
Disposal  Part  101-43— Utilization  of  Personal 
Property— amended  Thursday  June  1,  1972 — 
FederalReglster,  Vol.  37— No.  106,  page  10960. 

We  respectfully  request  your  assistance  In 
determining  whether  the  Information  re- 
garding this  proposal  Is  correct,  and  If  so, 
what  changes  are  being  contemplated,  and 
on  what  basis  are  changes  being  proposed. 

Please  find  enclosed  a  copy  of  Proposed 
Rule  Making  dated  May  31,  1972,  and  a  copy 


of  the  article  written  by  Jack  Anderson  pub- 
lished in  the  St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press 
dated  May  28,  1972. 

Respectfully  requested, 

Albert  T.  Roehl, 
Supervisor,  Trade  and  Industrial  Division. 


June  14,  1972. 
Mr.  Rod  Kreger, 

Acting  Administrator,  General  Service?  .id- 
ministration.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Kreger;  It  has  recently  come  to 
my  attention  that  GSA  is  considering  the 
adoption  of  revised  rules  prohibiting  the  use 
of  GSA  and  other  government  sources  of  sup- 
ply by  recipients  of  Federal  grants. 

I  am  most  distressed  to  hear  that  such  a 
policy  change  Is  under  coi^ideratlon.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  a  wide  variety  of  Institutions  in 
Minnesota,  including  vocational  and  tech- 
nical schools  and  the  University  would  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  proposed  change. 

To  my  knowledge  these  institutions  have 
received  no  explanation  from  GS.\  of  the 
reasons  for  the  proposed  change.  My  staff 
has  secured  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  Frank 
Carluccl,  Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  notifying  you  of  the 
proposed  change  in  regulations.  This  letter 
states  that  existing  policy  Is  "not  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  the  Adminisration  policy 
of  reliance  on  the  private  enterprise  system 
and  Is  particularly  objectionable  in  this  sense 
because  the  burden  of  GSA  competition  falls 
more  heavily  on  small  businesses  throughout 
the  country.  This  letter  offers  no  documenta- 
tion of  the  so-called  "administration  policy" 
referred  to. 

In  addition,  my  stafT  has  been  unable  to 
secure  from  your  agency  an  explanation  of 
the  potential  Impact  of  the  policy  change 
either  nationally  or  In  Minnesota. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  possible  ef- 
fects of  a  change  in  the  regulation  en  the 
quality  of  educational  and  other  human  serv- 
ice programs  In  Minnesota.  But  It  is  Im- 
possible for  me  to  address  the  stibstar.ce  of 
this  Issue  without  adequate  Information.  For 
this  reason,  I  request  that  complete  answers 
to  the  following  questions  be  forwarded  to 
my  office  by  the  close  of  business  on  Tuesday, 
June  20th : 

1.  Please  list  all  Minnesota  Institutions 
which  received  excess  property  in  FY  1971 
and  1972  and  the  value  of  the  property 
acquired. 

2.  Please  Indicate  the  dollar  value  of  excess 
and  surplus  property  received  by  Minnesota 
Institutions  in  each  of  the  l?.st  five  years. 

3.  Please  list  the  dollar  value  of  e::cess 
property  disposed  of  throughout  the  United 
States  in  FY  1971  and  1972. 

4.  Please  explain  the  difference  between 
excess  property  and  surplus  property. 

5.  What  agencies  or  other  recipients  will 
acquire  or  be  eligible  for  acquisition  of  the 
excess  property  that  would  be  tniavaUable 
to  grantees  under  the  propased  rule  change? 
Please  provide  a  general  answer  on  the  no- 
tional situation  and  the  specific  list  of  eligi- 
ble recipients  In  Minnesota. 

6.  Please  explain  in  full  "the  Administra- 
tion policy  of  reliance  on  the  private  enter- 
prise system"  with  documentation  of  Its 
origin  and  existence 

7.  Please  explain  Mr.  Carlucci's  a.ssertlon 
that  "the  burden  of  GSA  competition  falls 
more  heavily  on  small  businesses  throughout 
the  country." 

I  am  looking  forward  to  your  speedy  reply. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  F.  Mondale. 


UNIVERSrTY  of  MINNESOTA, 

Minneapolis.  .Minn..  June  15. 1972. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
Old  Senate  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  F^itz;  The  General  Services  Admin- 
istration has  proposed  a  revision  of  Us  rules 
which,  if  enacted,  would  make  recipients  of 
Federal  grants  ineligible  to  use  G.S.A.  supply 
sources  under  the  provisions  of  Subpart  101- 
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43.320  of  the  Federal  Procurement  Regula- 
tions. Unless  there  is  a  decision  to  change 
this  proposal  before  July  1,  1972,  the  revised 
rules  win  go  into  effect,  to  the  very  sub- 
stantial detriment  of  many  types  of  Federal 
grantees. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1971.  for  instance, 
the  Uinversity  of  Minnesota  received  $6,038.- 
650.19  worth  of  Federal  excess  property.  Our 
most  recent  Information  is  that  the  fiscal 
year  1972  figure  will  be  approximately  the 
same.  Only  a  small  portion  of  this  property 
is  used  within  Federal  contracts  to  the  Uni- 
versity,  which    are   still    eligible   under   the 


highly  detrimental  to  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota and  other  institutions  of  post-second- 
ary education.  For  this  reason,  we  urge  a 
public  and  well  publicized  review  of  the 
proposal  before  any  action  is  taken. 

According  to  our  records,  the  value  of 
Federal  excess  property  we  received  in  fiscal 
year  1971  was  $6,038,650.91,  with  a  slmUar 
amount  projected  for  fiscal  year  1972.  Since 
oiHv  a  small  portion  of  this  property  relates 
to  Federal  contracts,  we  would  lose  the  au- 
thorization to  use  your  sources  for  the  great- 
est share  of  this  support.  As  you  can  see  from 
the  dollar  figures,  such    purchases  are  Im- 


of  the  sort  which  Is  being  proposed.  Why 
not  utilize  the  Immense  amount  of  govern- 
ment property  declared  exce^  or  surplus  to 
help  in  the  Immense  Job  of  training  the  vet- 
eran, and  his  brothers  and  sisters,  to  help 
Improve  their  contribution  both  to  society 
and  to  the  economy? 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edgar  M.  Carlson, 

Executive  Director. 
St.  Mart's  College, 


nroDOsed  rules,  so  we  stand  to  lose  most  of     portant  to  the  maintenance 


of  our  Instruc- 


the  support  w^e  have  been  receiving  through 
this  program.  Such  a  loss  would  have  a  major 
Impact  upon  our  programs  and.  accordingly, 
on  the  taxpayer.  In  many  cases  we  would 
have  to  make  up  the  loss  of  this  support 
through  Increase,  gra.it  co:=ts  or  through 
ir.creased  direct  appropriations.  In  others, 
where  the  costs  would  be  too  high  for  other 
sources  of  support,  we  would  simply  not  be 
able  to  acquire  the  equipment,  supplies,  or 
materials,  and  the  .allty  of  the  program 
would  have  to  suffer. 

We  understand  that  at  least  part  of  the 
reasoning  behind  the  proposed  changes  Is 
that  grantees  have  abused  privileges  of  using 
local  G.S.A.  stores  to  buy  regular  supplies 
that  most  Institutions,  Including  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  should  expect  to  pur- 
chase from  normal  commercial  sources. 
Through  G.S.A.  stores,  for  example.  It  Is 
sometimes  possible  to  buy  paper,  pencils, 
tires,  and  the  like.  We  generally  use  G.S.A. 
stores  only  fcr  a  source  of  Federal  forms, 
not  for  normal  expendable  supplies.  To  the 
extent  that  the  proposed  revisions  are  an 
attempt  to  avoid  this  kind  of  abuse,  we  have 
no  disagreement,  but  the  proposed  changes 
go  so  much  further  than  that,  and  we  have 
heard  no  justification  from  either  the  G.S.A. 
or  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
which  directed  G.S.A.  to  propose  the  re- 
visions, for  changes  as  drastic  or  far-reaching 
as  those  proposed. 

The  proposed  changes  were  published  In 
the  June  1  Federal  Register,  pages  10959-60. 
and  they  may  have  gone  unnoticed  by  many 
of  the  Federal  grantees  who  would  be 
affected.  We  know,  however,  that  the  Min- 
nesota State  Colleges  and  the  Area  Voca- 
tional-Technical Schools  are  most  concerned 
and  will  be  submitting  argtiment  to  Mr. 
Meeker,  Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Supply 
Service. 

We  vrill.  of  course.  Join  them  in  respond- 
ing, but  we  believe  it  is  essential  that  you 
be  Informed  of  changes  which  wovild  have 
this  much  Impact  upon  Minnesota  institu- 
tions and  projects.  Without  knowing  the 
reasons  why  GSA.  or  O.M.B.  want  a  change 
of  this  magnitude,  we  feel  more  than  a  little 
helpless,  and  we  would  like  to  have  some 
way  of  stating  our  case  other  than  wTltlng 
to  the  Federal  Supply  Service  and  the  simply 
waiting  for  their  determination  by  July  1. 
It  seems  to  us  that  this  issue  is  Important 
enough  to  warrant  an  open  discussion  of  the 
problems,  the  arguments,  and  the  solutions. 
Any  assistance  you  can  render  in  promoting 
an  airing  of  these  Issues  would  be  most  ap- 
preciated. 

We  understand  that  Ellen  Hoffman  wUl 
be  In  Minneapolis  later  this  week  on  an- 
other matter,  and  we  have  contacted  her 
about  setting  tip  a  discussion  of  this  Issue 
while  she  Is  in  towni. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Malcolm  Moos,  President. 

University  of  Minnesota, 
MimieapoHs,  Minn.,  June  15,  1972. 
Mr.  M.  S.  Meeker, 

Commissioner ,  Federal  Supply  Service,  Gen- 
eral  Services  Administration,   Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dear    Commissioner    Meeker:    The    pro- 
posed revision  of  the  Federal    Procurement 
Regulations,   Subpart    101-43.320,   wotild   be 


tlonal   and  research   programs. 

At  this  point  in  time,  we  are  requested  to 
submit  data,  views,  or  arguments  to  you,  but 
this  is  difficult  to  do  until  we  know  why  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  wants 
these  changes.  Furthermore,  we  do  not  know 
what  process  wUl  be  vised  In  making  this 
decision.  For  the  record,  based  on  the  in- 
formation avaUable  to  us,  we  oppose  these 
revisions  strenuously.  At  a  time  when  v.e 
are  faced  with  severe  budgetary  restraints, 
changes  like  these  would  have  a  most  seri- 
ous effect  on  us  and.  as  a  direct  consequence, 
on  the  taxpayers  that  support  us  and  the 
programs  they  support. 

If  we  had  information  more  extensive  than 
a  one-page  notice  in  the  Federal  Register. 
we  could  respond  more  specifically.  We  have 
Invested  considerable  time  and  energ\'  in 
legislative  issues  which  have  far  less  ultimate 
effect  upon  our  programs  than  a  rule  change 
of  the  magnitude  proposed,  and  we  earnestly 
request  that  anv  changes  in  the  excess  prop- 
erty rules  be  delayed  until  a  fuU  airing  of 
the  Issues  can  be  accomplished. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Malcolm  Moos,  President. 


Minnesota  Private 

College  Coctncil, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  20,  1972. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senator,  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale.  Government  sur- 
plus property  programs,  making  surplus  and 
excess  property  available  to  educational  In- 
stitutions, have  been  of  Immense  benefit  to 
the  private  colleges.  After  World  War  11  they 
enabled  the  colleges  to  make  rapid  adjust- 
ments in  both  plant  and  equipment  to  care 
for  returning  veterans.  All  the  years  since, 
these  programs  have  been  the  vehicles 
through  which  property  already  paid  for  by 
the  taxpayer,  has  been  channeled  Into  a 
genuine  public  service.  We  are  indebted  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
trators who  have  developed  guidelines  suf- 
ficiently comprehensive  to  include  the  pri- 
vate colleges  and  their  needs. 

We  are  now  Informed  that  a  change  has 
been  proposed  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  according  to  which  the  authori- 
zation permitting  Federal  grantees  to  use 
Federal  supply  sources  would  be  discontin- 
ued. Such  a  change  Is  .contemplated  as  of  July 
1.  Apparently  the  primary  purpose  of  thia 
change  would  be  to  prevent  Institutions  and 
asencies  from  ordering  materials  under  GSA 
billing  which  Is  not  already  declared  surplus, 
thus  preventing  the  use  of  GSA  as  a  gen- 
eral purchasing  agent  for  institutions  and 
agencies.  It  Is  not  clear  why  it  Is  necessary 
to  include  excess  property  under  the  same 
restriction. 

Anvthlng  which  you  can  do  to  Insure  the 
continuance  of  the  Exce.^s  Property  program 
and  the  eligibility  of  educational  institu- 
tions for  it  will  be' appreciated.  The  National 
Science  Foundation  reports  that  about  a 
quarter  billion  dollars  worth  of  excess  prop- 
erty has  been  acquired  by  its  grantees  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years.  If  the  NSF  program 
Is  of  value  to  the  nation,  and  If  dollars  are 
scarce,  it  would  appear  to  be  coimter-pro- 
ductlve  to  place  restrictions  on  that  program 


Wtnona,  Minn.,  June  22.  1972. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  am  disturbed  to 
hear  of  a  recent  action  initiated  by  the  OMB 
to  kill  Federal  grantee  ellglbUlty  to  receive 
excess  property  from  GSA. 

Most  institutions  of  higher  education  are 
a.s  concerned  about  their  budgets  as  the  OMB 
U  about  theirs.  The  avaUabUlty  of  excess 
property  is  one  means  of  maintaining  and 
dtveloping  programs  at  reduced  cost  to  both 
the  institution  and  to  the  Federal  agencies 
whose  principal  obligation  is  to  assist  educa- 
tional programs  and  institutions 

During  the  past  12  months.  Saint  Mary's 
College  has  acquired  equipment,  the  acquisi- 
tion cost  of  which  equipment  to  the  govern- 
ment tot^aled  S38.569.  Naturally,  market  value 
at  the  time  the  college  received  the  property 
was  very  much  less,  Nevertheles.-^ ,  the  equip- 
ment did  fill  an  authenticated  college  need 
Justified  In  terms  of  the  college's  contract 
with  the  National  Science  F\3undatlon.  In 
nearly  every  case,  the  equipment  acquired 
would  not  have  been  acquired  li  It  had  not 
been  avaUable  through  GSA. 

The  arguments  for  continuation  of  the 
excess  property  program  seem  tc  me  to  be 
overriding,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  property  In  question  has  already  been 
paid  for.  Since  Federal  agencies  already  have 
the  right  of  first  refusal  of  the  property,  there 
appear  to  be  only  two  alternatives  to  giving 
it  to  non-profit  organizations:  stock-piling  It 
tin  It  must  be  thrown  away,  or  selling  It, 
thereby  requiring  taxpayers  to  pay  again  for 
the  same  equipment. 

I  hope  you  will  see  the  Impropriety  of  this 
proposed  action  and  the  negative  effect  It 
will  have  on  higher  education  at  a  time  when 
the  Congress  has  moved  so  dramatically  to 
assist  higher  education  at  a  time  of  crisis. 
And  I  hope  you  will  act  against  the  proposed 
change. 

Sincerely, 
Brother  George  Pahl,  F.S.C,  President. 


Otter  Tail- Wadena. 

Community  Action  Council.  Inc., 
New  York  Mills.  Minn.,  June  23,  1972. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  I  am  writing  regarding  a  memo 
that  we  recently  received  from  the  State  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  stating  that 
Community  Action  agencies  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  purchase  GSA  supplies  or  to  obtain 
Federal  excess  property. 

If  this  comes  Into  effect,  the  budgets  of  our 
programs  will  be  greatly  affected.  As  a  result, 
the  low-income  people  will  suffer  because 
their  benefits  will  be  limited.  We  are  present- 
ly operating  on  very  tight  budgets  and  being 
able  to  ptirchase  ovir  supplies  at  a  GS.^  store 
and  obtaining  GSA  excess  property  has  really 
helped.  We  have  as  much  as  a  50-60"'  sav- 
ing. Therefore,  we  have  been  able  to  assist 
more  low-hicome  people  and  carry  out  our 
activities  more  efficiently,  which  Is  the  pri- 
mary goal  of  our  agercy. 

Therefore,  we  would  like  to  request  yoxir 
concern  and  assi.'siauce  In  this  matter.  We 
would  appreciate  your  support  In  continuing 
the  present  procedure  of  obtaining  OS.\ 
supplies  and  excess  property  for  Community 
Action  agenclf  .s 
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Thank  you  for  your  ccwperation  and  as- 
sistance. 

Sincerely, 

Delano  Perala. 
Assistaiice  Director. 

CcMMi-xirv  Action-  Program, 
White  Earth.  Minji..  June  20.  1972. 
Mr.  M    S.  Meeker. 

Commisswner,  Federal  Supp'.y  Service.  Gen- 
eral  Service:;   Administration,   Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dear  Sir:    It  lias  come  to  our   attention 
tnat  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  requested  that  agencies  such  as  ours  no 
longer    be    allowed    to    purchase    or    receive 
supplies  and  surplus   goods  from   GSA.  We 
would  like  to  request  that  this  action  not  be 
implemented  as  the  ability  to  purchase  from 
GSA   has   ,-,aved    the    American    taxpayer   at 
lea^t  $38  917.00  from  this  one  comparatively 
small  agencv.  alone. 

This  amount  represents  the  value  of  goods 
purchased  or  received  since  we  began  oper- 
ating in  mid- 1965.  If  we  had  been  required 
to  purchase  them  at  retail  they  would  have 
cost,  at  a  very  minimum,  at  least  double 
that 

Therefore,  we  would  appreciate  having  pro- 
posed   ruling    carefully   reconsidered. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Warren  W.  Heisler,  Director. 

SorTH  Central  Community 

Action  Council,  Inc.. 
Jackson.  Minn..  June  21.  1972. 
Senator  W, alter  P.  Mond.\le. 
Senate  Ofice  Building. 
Wwhington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mo.vdale:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  final  approval  Is  pending  on 
the  amendment  to  the  Federal  Register  per- 
taining to  the  use  of  GSA  by  recipients  of 
federal  grants  such  as  community  action 
agencies  (41  CFR  101-26.  101-33.  141^3). 

'l  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
make  a  lew  statements  concerning  this 
amendment.  As  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  South  Central  Community  Action  Coun- 
cil. I  find  that  I  often  travel  to  the  Twin 
Cities  for  the  pvirpose  of  attending  meetings, 
conferences,  etc.:  and  at  the  same  time  I  can 
make  a  trip  to  GSA  and  purchase  office  sup- 
plies for  the  agency.  This  results  in  enormous 
.savings  to  the  CAA;  and  since  funding  to 
CAAs  Is  being  coatinually  cut,  this  Is  a  most 
important  savings. 

The  privilege  of  being  able  to  obtain  fed- 
eral e.tce-s  property  Is  also  a  very  valuable 
one  to  CAA's. 

I  am  certain  that  you  realize  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  service  to  community  action 
agencies  and  I  would  Implore  you  to  vote 
agaliist  the  proposed  amendment  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  GSA  by  recipients  of  federal 
grants. 

Thank  you  for  vour  consideration  of  this 
matter.  I  will  look  forward  to  the  results  of 
the  vote  on  the  aforementioned  subject. 
Cordially, 

Fred  D  Hl'emoeller. 

Ext'cutiie  Director. 

Mahue  Communitt  Council, 
Detroit  Lakes.  Minn..  June  21, 1972. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mondale:  We  received  the  en- 
closed information  relative  to  the  decision  to 
take  away  the  federally  funded  activities'  ac- 
cess to  CSA. 

This  would  have  a  crippling  effect  on  our 
actlvltipf.  We  hope  you  will  see  fit  to  oppose 
this  act:or.  proposed  to  take  effect  June  30, 
this  ytjir. 

Sincerely, 

Delmoure  H.  Hultgren. 

Executive  Director. 


Bi-COUNTT  Communitt 

Action  Council, 
Bemidji,  Minn.,  June  21, 1972. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Mondale:  Since  our  Community 
.Action  Agency  has  been  In  existence  we  have 
been  able  to  purchase  supplies  through  G.S.A. 
(General  Services  Administration).  We  have 
received  notification  that  on  June  1.  1972, 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Register  took 
effect  which  prohibits  the  use  of  G.S.A.  by 
recipients  of  federal  grants. 

Our  supply  budget  for  our  Program  Admin- 
istration Program  Is  $400  for  a  twelve  month 
period.  We  will  be  unable  to  purchase  sup- 
plies locally  for  our  program  with  our  limited 
budget. 
We  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  help  us. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

(Mrs.)   Lucille  A.  Moe. 
Administrative  Assistant. 


Law  Offices  of 
Legal  Services  Project. 
Cass  Lake,  Minn.,  June  21, 1972. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  On  the  Federal 
Register  for  Thursday,  June  1.  1972  we  no- 
ticed that  the  government  Services  Admin- 
istration is  proposing  to  change  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  GSA  and  other  government 
sources  of  supply  by  recipients  of  federal 
grants.  As  an  OEO  grantee  we  have  been 
allowed,  and  encouraged,  even  urged,  to  use 
GSA  sources  of  supply.  We  have  done  so 
and  have  noted  that  there  is  a  considerable 
savings  by  purchasing  our  supply  from  GSA. 
Now  we  learned  that  GSA  Is  attempting  to 
remove  this  economical  source  of  supply  from 
us.  and  reverse  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
general  policy  of  the  executive  branch  to 
promote  the  use  of  GSA  by  grantees.  The 
inevitable  result  will  be  to  shrink  the  amount 
of  funds  available  for  operations  of  grantee 
agencies  since  It  Is  highly  unlikely  that 
agency  budgets  will  be  Increased  by  ah 
amotint  to  off  set  the  Increase  costs  of  sup- 
plies procurement  through  private  sovurces. 
I  wonder  how  much  of  this  move  is  actually 
sparked  and  motivated  by  private  companies 
or  retailer  in  the  business  of  selling  office 
supplies  and  equipment  who  are  outraged 
by  the  prospect  of  grantee  agencies  admin- 
istrating federal  money  being  able  to  avoid 
the  25  to  40%  markup  which  we  have  to  pay 
when  we  buy  locally  from  retailers. 

At  a  time  when  Inflation  slowly  but  surely 
eats  Into  the  dollar  value  of  operational 
funds  In  the  hands  of  the  grantee  agencies, 
and  administrative  resistance  to  any  increase 
of  budgets  Is  general,  such  a  move  Is  pro- 
posed by  GSA  can  only  have  regressive  im- 
pact. Any  Information  you  can  find  as  to  why 
GSA  proposes  the  revision  of  rules,  any 
thing  you  can  do  to  block  It  will  be  very 
sincerely  appreciated. 

Your  very  truly, 

Patrick  J.  Moriarity. 


Meeker-Wright 
Community   Action,   Inc., 
Waverli/,  Minn.,  June  23,  1972. 
Mr.  Walter  F.  Mondalf, 
Old  senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Mondale:  In  regards  to  the 
June  1.  1972  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister prohibiting  the  use  of  O.  S.  A.  privileges 
for  federal  excess  property. 

If  the  Commissioner  Mr.  M.  S.  Meeker 
would  check  closely  on  this  directive.  I  be- 
lieve he  would  rescind  It  immediately. 

We  as  a  poverty  agency  are  already  work- 
ing under  hardships,  as  far  as  funds  go,  to 


assist  those  who  are  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
grasp  of  poverty.  This  restriction  would  just 
handicap  our  efforts  further. 

Please  help  us  in  our  appeal  to  have  Mr. 
Meeker  change  his  mind  on  the  amendment. 
Meeker-Wright  Staff. 


Northwest  Community 

Action,  Inc., 
Badger,  Minn.,  June  23, 1972. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  some  pending  legislation  and 
enlist  your  support  in  defeating  it.  I  under- 
stand that  the  O.ffice  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  directed  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  propose  dLscontlnuance  of 
the  authorization  permitting  Federal  grant- 
ees to  use  Federal  supply  sources. 

If  this  legislation  is  passed,  It  could  very 
seriously  hamper  the  operations  of  this  Ccm- 
munlty  Action  Agency.  We  have  been  able  to 
secure  excess  Federal  Property  at  the  Grand 
Porks  Air  Base  that  has  assisted  us  in  oper- 
ating a  number  of  our  programs  at  a  con- 
siderable savings  It  appears  to  me  that  big 
business  Is  trying  to  get  bigger  by  passing 
legislation  that  would  make  Federal  grantees 
ineligible  for  excess  property  and  other  Fed- 
eral supplies. 

Your  support  In  turning  down  this  legis- 
lation will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Very  truly  your.s. 

D'.vavne  S.  Otterson. 

Executive  Director. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  que.s- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minne.'^ota. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the  time 
not  to  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  ca'l  he  re-^cinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
not  offer  an  amendment,  but  I  would  like 
to  direct  seme  questions  to  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  Sen.Uor  Nelson  and  also  to 
my  good  friend  from  New  York  Senator 
Javits  about  certain  language  of  the 
bill. 

On  rage  114,  subsection  <Bi  authorizes 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  "to 
promulgate  regulations  contained  cri- 
teria and  specifying  the  manner  of  ap- 
proval of  applications  for  grants  based 
on  the  following  consideration."  A  num- 
ber of  considerations  are  then  described 
as  part  of  the  criteria.  One,  on  page  114, 
lines  24  and  25.  refer  to  "peaceful 
resolution  of  grievances,  and  resort  to 
orderly  means  of  .seeking  change."  I  call 
attention  to  the  last  clause  "and  resort 
to  orderly  means  of  seeking  change." 

The  same  language,  approximately, 
appears  on  pace  101.  lines  8  and  9,  in  the 
declaration  of  policy,  referring  to  "the 
securing  of  orderly  change."  Then  on 
page  101,  line  24,  and  page  102,  lines  1 
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and  2,  there  is  a  further  reference— 
"through  resort  to  orderly  means  of 
change."  I  inquire  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  language  I  have  quoted. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  stand 
here  and  give  the  impre.ssion  that  I  am 
against  change.  Change  occurs  and 
should  occur.  I  believe  that  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  this  program  is  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  bring  about  change  for  the  better 
in  the  lives  of  those  who  have  been 
caught  in  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

I  know  as  a  constitutional  matter  that 
everyone  has  the  ri::ht  to  seek  change  in 
an  orderly  way.  In  addition  to  the  meth- 
ods pro\-ided  through  the  electoral  proc- 
ess, great  protection  is  afforded  by  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  means  of  seeking  change.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  interpreted  the  first 
amendment  as  proiect-ng  speech  or  ac- 
tion except  that  which  presents  a  clear 
and  present  danger  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government,  or  such  speech  or  ac- 
tion which  unreasonably  intrudes  upon 
the  rights  of  others— the  so-called  bal- 
ancing theory — or  violates  a  law  which 
does  not  repress  first  amendment  guar- 
antee. 

I  would  like  to  know,  for  the  sake  of 
the  record   and   for  interpretation,   the 
meaJiing  of  the  language.  Is  it  to  be  in- 
terpreted that  the  lawyers  and  employ- 
ees will  advise  people  as  to  the  proc- 
esses— constitutional  and  legal  way  of 
achie\ing  change,  or  is  it  intended  that 
attornevs  and  personnel  shall  ur.ge  upon 
the  people— whether  they  desire  or  not— 
a  more  militant  use  of  speech  and  action? 
Mr.  NELSON.   Our  interpretation  of 
this  language  is  that  it  is  a  guideline  for 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  itself.  In 
representing  clients  who  have  a  legiti- 
mate entitlement  to  representation  under 
the  bill.  Legal  Services  attorneys  are  to 
attempt  a  peaceful  resolution  of  griev- 
ances and   resort   to  orderly   means  of 
seeking  change. 

I  think  it  is  a  guideline  for  the  cor- 
poration itself.  I  think  it  is  implicit  m  the 
activities  in  which  they  engage,  and  it  is 
probably  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  bill 
itself. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  I  was 
going  to  suggest  that  I  think  I  see  what 
the  Senator  is  driving  at.  This  is  a  proc- 
ess of  peaceful  rather  than  revolution- 
arv  change.  And  that  goes  far  b-yond  a 
Legal  Aid  Society.  That  is  the  constant 
model  that  I  had  in  mind. 

The  Senator  thinks  that  he  will  offer 
an  amendment.  Perhaps  we  should  offer 
an  amendment  to  make  it  clear  that  in 
both  cases  we  could  say  that  we  favor 
the  settlement  of  disputes  rather  than 
the  peaceful  resolution  of  grievances 
through  resort  to  orderly  means  of 
change.  The  indication  is  in  the  law. 

We  could  say.  for  example,  on  page 
101:  "exi.sting  legal  sernces  programs 
have  provided  economical,  effective,  and 
comprehensive  legal  services  to  the  client 
community  so  as  to  bring  about  as  far 
as  possible  a  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes"— period. 

We  could  then  do  the  same  thing  with 
page  114.  Would  the  Senator  like  that? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  like  to  do  that. 
I  am  not  against  peaceful  change.  I  sup- 
port the  right  of  any  person  asserting 


constitutional  rights.  The  Senator  is  a 
great  lawyer,  and  he  knows  that  under 
the  first  amendment  there  is  little  lim- 
itation upon  that  right,  its  use  in  seek- 
ing change.  I  am  against  lawless  and 

violent  means.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  send  to  the  desk  the  amend- 
ment as  modified? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
draw  an  amendment  for  that  purpose  in 
ju.st  a  moment. 

I  think  that  would  be  suitable  and 
proper. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
both  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  recall 
now  that  the  President  in  some  of  his 
comments  with  respect  to  these  pro- 
grams was  urging,  instead  of  filing  law- 
suits to  sue  the  mayors  and  all  the 
others,  tiying  to  get  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  these  problems. 

I  think  that  is  the  reason  this  lan- 
guage was  put  in.  However,  I  find  the 
modification  perfectly  acceptable. 

Mr  JA\T:TS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  point  out  which  pages  are  in- 
volved';' 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  is  one  reference 
on  page  101,  lines  8  and  9,  and  a  second 
on  page  101.  line  24.  continuing  on  lines 
2  and  3  at  the  top  of  page  102.  The  third 
reference  is  on  page  114.  line  25. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  that  there  are  three. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.   JAVITS.   Mr.   President,   we  will 
prepare  an  amendment  for  all  three. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  may  be  in  order  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  charg- 
ing the  time  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  „      . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

yeas  and   nays  on   gukney   amendment 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unammous  consent  that  it 
be  in  order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  an  amendment  which  will  later  'w 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 

^Mr.  GUENEY'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Gurnev  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

SETTLEMENT     OF    DISPUTES 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of   the   amendment   may   be   dispensed 

with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 


objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  101,  line  8,  strike  all  after  "and" 
through  line  9  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes within  the  system  of  justice;". 

On  page  101,  line  24  after  "about"  strike 
all  through  line  2  on  page  102  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof:  "the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes;  within  the  system  of  Justice:  and". 

On  page  114,  strike  lines  24  and  25  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(B) 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  within  the 
system  of  Justice;  and". 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  dealing  with  the  lan- 
guage I  have  referred  to.  I  have  dis- 
cussed It  with  the  managers  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Nel- 
son,' and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
tMr.  Javits^  .  I  think  both  of  them  agree 
the  amendment  can  be  accepted. 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  read 
tliis  amendment  it  simply  carries  out 
our  intention  that  we  are  organizing  a 
corporation  wliich  is  a  legal  aid  society 
and  it  negates  any  implications  of  broad- 
ening activities  of  the  legal  seruces  pro- 
gram. The  legal  services  program  will 
continue  of  itself,  except  as  it  may  be 
affected  by  the  new  title,  but  in  the  ge- 
neric descriptions  which  are  involved  in 
these  amendments  the  intention  is  that 
that  be  not  affected. 

Therefore,  to  keep  it  a  legal  services 
program  within  the  concept  of  a  legal  aid 
society  we  certainly  approve  of  the 
change  in  the  expressions  which  are  con- 
tained in  these  three  parts  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  may  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  As  I  understand  these 
changes,  they  m  no  way  restrict  or  limit 
the  range  and  scope  of  reniedies  wli:ch 
an   attorney   working   in   tlus   program 
may  pursue  on   behalf  of  his  client. 
Mr.  JAVITS   That  is  exactly  right. 
Mr.   MONDALE.   And   the  restriction 
continues  as  it  should  those  restrictions 
placed  on  the  attorneys  under  the  canons 
of  etliics. 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  That  is  what  I  under- 
stand. The  Senator  from  Kentucky  can 
confirm  it.  himself. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  When  I  raised  this 
question.  I  certainly  did  not  want  my 
proposal  to  suggest  any  inhibition  upon 
the  right  to  seek  change.  But  the  lan- 
guage    suggested     implications     v.hich 
could  be  beyond  the  duties  of  the  legal 
profession.  Of  course,  according  to  the 
canon  of  ethics,  lawyers  would  represent 
the   people    in   every   proper   way   that 
would   be   required   to   represent    them. 
But  I  did  not  assume  that  they  were  re- 
quired  to  undertake  activities  political 
in  nature,  of  a  nonlegal  character.  It  is 
very   difficult   to   explain.   Many   things 
could  be  read  into  the  language  to  which 
I  have  referred.  I  think  what  we  want  to 
do  is  to  establish  a  legal  body  to  do  every- 
thing that  should  be  done  as  lawyers. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  right,  and  to  avoid 
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the  implication  that  this  was  a  social 
crusade. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agiceing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  maj-  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  the  time 
being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  sui^gest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleik  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mi'.  President.  I  ask 
imanmioiLs  consent  that  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  coiii^ideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  129.  between  lines  21  and  22,  In- 
sert the  following  amendment: 

(5)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  shall  conduct  a  study  of  alter- 
native methods  of  delivery  of  legal  services 
to  eligible  clients  including  but  not  limited 
to  judicare  vouchers,  prepaid  legal  Insurance, 
and  contracts  with  law  firms  at  least  fifty 
per  centum  of  whose  cases  are  on  behalf  of 
fee-paylnf  private  clients,  and  shall  make 
recommnedation';  'o  the  Congress  on  or  be- 
fore Jotie  30.  1973.  concerning  Improvements, 
changes,  or  alternative  methods  for  delivery 
of  such  services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment  have  been 
ordered.  There  is  no  time  for  debate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  the 
amendment  be  limited  to  10  minutes,  5 
minutes  to  a  .-^ide. 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  objecting  to  any  requests  for  time 
or  to  any  requests  to  rut  anything  in  the 
Record,  because  we  have  a  imanimous- 
consent  agreement.  I  said  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  that  I  had 
looked  at  his  amendment.  If  it  remained 
the  same  as  it  was,  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  veas  and  nays  on  it.  I  v.ould 
have  no  objection  to  that. 

I  declined  to  give  any  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  i  Mr.  Stennis  ' .  who 
wanted  to  take  up  a  matter.  We  agreed 
that  we  would  vote  as  soon  as  the  amend- 
ment was  in 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  withdraw  my  request, 
and  I  object  to  the  amendment's  not 
being  read,  and  request  that  it  be  read. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  could  it 
be  done  in  3  minutes? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  can  do  it  in  1  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  de- 
bate on  this  amendment  may  be  limited 
to  5  minutes,  equallv  divided 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  .so 
ordered. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
po.se  of  the  amendment — and  the  only 
reason  for  a.sking  this  brief  time  was  to 
e.xplain  it  very  briefly— is  very  simple. 
Members  of  the  Senate  know  that  some 
of  us  are  extremely  concerned  with  this 


particular  form  of  legal  service  in  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  My  amend- 
ment simply  directs  the  Director  of  the 
OEO  to  conduct  a  study  of  alternative 
methods  of  delivery  of  legal  services  to 
eligible  clients,  including  but  not  limited 
to  judicare,  vouchers,  prepaid  legal  in- 
surance, and  contracts  with  law  firms, 
and  then  to  report  back  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  June  30  of  next  year. 

Perhaps  the  study  of  alternative  meth- 
ods may  turn  up  a  different  system  than 
the  one  proposed  in  the  bill. 

Hence  the  amendment.  It  is  a  very  sim- 
ple one.  and  it  will  explore  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  legal  services,  and  perhaps  plug 
whatever  loopholes  there  might  be  in  the 
particular  system  proposed  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
1  minute  on  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  notice  the  amendment 
restricts  the  alternative  to  law  firms  50 
percent  of  whose  clients  are  private.  I 
suggest  this  to  the  Senator.  I  know 
whom  he  is  trying  to  exclude.  He  is  try- 
ing to  exclude  the  public  interest  law 
firms.  But  if  the  Senator  is  really  going 
to  give  the  administrator  any  leeway  in 
alternatives,  does  he  not  think  he  should 
be  able  to  consider  Ideas  which  he  may 
suggest  as  alternatives?  Therefore,  this 
restriction  would  limit  him  in  his  rec- 
ommendations— I  doubt  that  he  would 
m.ake  such  recommendations — and  I 
think  it  should  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
say  the  Senator  has  a  point.  It  would 
not  trouble  me  tex)  much  if  that  particu- 
lar part  of  the  amendment  were  elimi- 
nated. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Only,  I  say,  if  the  Sena- 
tor wants  the  director  to  study  those 
methods  and  that  he  would  be  left  free 
to  look  over  the  alternatives. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  agree. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  the  Senator 
modify  his  amendment  by  striking  out 
those  qualifying  few  words  which  relate 
to  the  qualification  of  law  firms  at  least 
50  percent  of  whose  clients  paid  fees? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  And  those  words  would 
be  'at  least  50  percentum  of  whose  ca.ses 
are  on  behalf  of  fee-paying  private 
clients"? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  my 
amendment  bv  striking  out  those  words. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  send  his  modification  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
copy  of  the  amendment  I  have  is  at  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  1  minute? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion,  there  are  a  niunber  of  things 
wTong  with  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion as  envisioned  in  S.  3010.  In  essence, 
Congress  is  being  a.«ked  to  fund  an  ex- 
pensive program,  out  of  taxpayers' 
money,  without  having  sufficient  control 
over  how  it  is  operated.  More  specifically, 
a.s  it  now  stands,  there  is  inadequate  pro- 
tection against  conflict  of  interest,  par- 
tisan political  activity  by  Corporation 
employees,  use  of  funds  for  the  nonpoor 


or  for  causes  not  directly  related  to  the 
problems  of  the  poor,  or  expenditure  of 
moneys  by  Corporation  lawyers  and  em- 
ployees on  projects  that  would  advance 
their  personal  views,  like  boycotts,  rent 
strikes,  rallies  and  other  demostrations. 
If  we  are  to  adopt  the  Corporation  ap- 
proach, these  things  and  several  others, 
like  freeing  the  Corporation  from  normal 
standards  of  qualification  for  tax  exempt 
status  with  regard  to  lobb\1ng  activities 
and  allowing  the  Corporation  appropria- 
tions to  remain  available  until  expended, 
need  to  be  included. 

However,  it  is  my  feeling  that  there 
may  well  be  better  ways  to  provide  legal 
services  for  the  poor,  ways  whicli  need 
to  be  investigated.  In  fact,  the  reason 
I  am  offering  tins  amendment  is  so  that 
these  alternatives  may  be  considered. 

For  instance,  one  alternative  which  has 
been  suggested  is  a  prepaid  insurance  ap- 
proach, similar  to  the  Blue  Cro.ss  Blue 
Shield  plan  currently  u.^ed  by  a  number 
of  individuals.  New  Jersey  is  presently 
considering  the  feasibility  of  implement- 
ing such  a  program  on  a  statewide  basis, 
pop.sib!y  through  the  cxistine  Blue  Cross/ 
Blue  Shield  machinery. 

Another  alternative  currently  the  sub- 
ject of  an  experiment  being  conducted  in 
Shreveport,  La.,  is  a  group  legal  services 
plan.  Under  this  method,  the  members 
of  a  imion  or  the  employees  of  a  com- 
pany pay  a  small  fee  for  legal  as  well  as 
medical  insurance,  thus  protecting  them- 
selves against  an  unexpected  legal 
crisis — such  as  tax  litigation — in  much 
the  same  way  they  protect  themselves 
against  a  heart  attack  or  other  unex- 
pected medical  crises.  The  teachers  union 
in  Los  Angeles  is  also  considering  such 
a  plan. 

A  third  alternative  is  a  program  known 
as  judicare.  In  that  judicare  gets  many 
private  lawyers  involved  in  a  legal  aid 
program  and  also  because  it  has  been 
tested  to  some  degree,  I  would  like  to  go 
into  bit  more  detail  in  order  to  illustrate 
not  only  its  particular  potential  but  also 
the  fact  that  ii  one  alternative  proposal 
has  real  prospects  for  improving  the 
quality  of  services  rendered,  then  so 
might  others. 

Traditionally,  lawyers  have  felt  a  cer- 
tain responsibility — a  respon.sibility  sim- 
ilar to  that  felt  by  a  doctor  confronted 
by  an  indigent  patient — to  provide  legal 
assistance  to  the  needy,  on  a  person-to- 
person  basis,  without  regards  to  means. 
Judicare,  by  providing  some  compensa- 
tion to  private  attorneys  who  give  legal 
assistance  to  the  indigent,  is  quite  simply 
an  extension  of  this  responsibility — a 
practical  extension  which  gets  more 
lawyers  involved,  permits  a  person  to 
choose  his  or  her  own  attorney  and.  yet, 
does  not  deprive  the  client  of  dignity. 

It  is  a  program  that  has  been  tested 
and  found  to  work,  yet  in  the  effort  to 
provide  adequate  legal  services  to  the 
poor  it,  like  other  alternatives,  has  been 
largely  overlooked. 

Judicare  programs  have  existed  in  Bel- 
gium since  1929,  in  Great  Britain  since 
1949  and  in  Ontario,  Canada  since  1966. 
In  this  country,  they  have  had  se\eral 
trial  runs  under  either  HEW  or 
OEO  auspices,  first  in  Wisconsin,  and 
later  in  such  places  as  Meriden,  Comi. 
and   Na.ssau  County,   N.Y.  While   each 
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program  has  certain  variations,  the 
general  pattern  of  operations  is  relatively 
simple. 

In  the  United  States,  at  least,  the  eligi- 
bility of  applicants  for  assistance  is  based 
primarily  on  income  and  that  determina- 
tion is  usually  made  by  either  a  desig- 
nated OEO  community  action  agency  or 
a  local  welfare  office. 

Assuming  the  applicant  is  deemed 
eligible  he  or  she  receives  a  card  or  some 
other  proof  of  eligibihty.  Upon  receipt  of 
this  certificate  of  eligibility,  the  appli- 
cant may  then  choose  an  attorney  either 
from  a  panel  or  participating  attorneys 
or,  in  some  cases,  from  almost  any 
attorney  practicing  in  the  area.  The 
lawyer  who  takes  the  case  can  then 
charge  the  judicnre  program  for  his  serv- 
ices at  a  semifixed  rate  dependent  on 
the  time  involved  or  the  type  of  case, 
with  allowances,  In  some  cases,  for  travel 
or  other  expenses.  Often,  the  program 
can  prescribe,  vnth  appropriate  waiver 
provisions,  a  maximum  amount  that  an 
individual  attorney  can  receive,  either 
per  case— typically  $300— or  per  year— 
typically  $3,000.  In  addition,  a  small, 
central  staff  can  provide  the  attorney 
with  assistance  in  specific  aspects  of 
what  has  come  to  be  called  poverty  law 
and  can  help  him  coordinate,  organize, 
or  assist  in  projects  that  treat  with 
specific  groups  or  general  law  reform 
questions. 

The  Wisconsin  judicare  program  in- 
volved that  State's  26  northern  rural 
counties.  Bringing  legal  assistance  to  tliis 
area  was  a  hard  task.  Since  the  popula- 
tion was  widely  dispersed,  the  cost 
of  establishing  neighborhood  offices 
ttiroughout  the  area  would  have  been 
prohibitive.  Instead,  they  chose  to  use 
the  built-in  outreach  of  the  lawTers 
already  practicing  in  the  area  and  estab- 
lished a  program  similar  to  the  British 
system  with  the  addition  of  a  central 
staff  that  could  provide  research  and 
other  assistance  if  requested  and  help  in 
handling  larger  projects. 

Since  1966.  more  than  10,000  persons 
have  been  issued  judicare  cards  and  legal 
assistance  has  been  given  in  more  than 
12.000  cases.  It  is  important  to  note  here 
that,  in  doing  this.  Wisconsin  judicare 
has  involved  not  just  a  few  full-time  staff 
attorneys  but  most  of  the  attorneys  of 
northern  Wisconsin — about  500.  It  also 
used  persons  familiar  with  the  area,  not 
outsiders. 

The  majority  of  the  cases  handled  are 
"bread  and  butter"  type  cases,  with  a  $5 
initial  consultation  fee  and  a  schedule 
of  fees  for  other  services.  But  the  partic- 
ipating attorneys,  together  with  the  cen- 
tral staff,  have  also  devoted  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  community  education,  semi- 
nars for  private  attorneys,  and  law  re- 
form through  class  actions,  direct  ap- 
peals and  aiding  in  formulating  legisla- 
tion. The  Wisconsin  program  has  also 
shown  that  judicare,  t>esides  meeting  the 
need  for  assistance  in  simple  cases,  can 
become  involved  in  a  much  wider  range 
of  .services.  For  instance,  the  Wisconsin 
judicare  projects  involving  ongoing  as- 
sistance to  prisoners,  juveniles  and  In- 
dians are  laudable  examples  and  the  law- 
reform  ca-seload  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  staff  programs  of  a  similar  size. 
However,  the  success  of  judicare  is  not 
limited  to  rural  situations;  it  has  worked 


well  in  two  urban  areas — Meriden,  Conn., 
and  Nassau  County.  N.Y. — also.  In  the 
Meriden,  and  Nassau  County  experiment 
judicare  provided  legal  assistance  pri- 
marily to  welfare-related  clients.  Clients 
are  screened  by  the  local  welfare 
program. 

For  example,  in  the  Meriden  experi- 
ment, prospective  clients  are  given  a 
choice  between  a  panel  of  private  lawv-ers 
or  the  local  legal  services  office.  With  26 
of  the  43  lawyers  in  private  practice  in 
Meriden  participating  in  the  judicare 
program,  the  number  of  chents  choosing 
a  judicare  attomev  has  been  ju.st  about 
the  same  as  the  number  choosing  repre- 
sentation by  a  staff  lawyer  from  the  regu- 
lar legal  service  program  offered  in  the 
ai"ea.  The  figures  also  show  that  the  judi- 
care approach  was  preferred  for  the  more 
time  consuming  family  legal  problems. 
However,  the  increase  in  input  hours  in 
the  judicare  program  is  not  accompanied 
by  a  higher  level  of  cost.  On  the  con- 
trarv-,  the  judicare  program  appears  to  be 
more  economical  than  the  legal  services 
program.  Although  the  cost  comparison? 
for  judicare  and  legal  services  in  Meriden 
have  not  been  finished  as  of  yet.  the 
initial  data  shows  that,  by  comparison, 
judicare  is  far  less  expensive  in  cost  per 
client  and  cost  per  matter  than  the  staff 
attorney  approach.  For  instance,  in  look- 
ing at  the  budget  requests  for  the  first 
2  years  and  the  proposed  budget  for  the 
third  year,  a  17.5-percent  increase  is 
noted  for  legal  services  while  only  a  6- 
percent  increase  is  projected  for  judicare. 
In  the  Wisconsin  area  cost  comparisons 
between  legal  services  and  judicare  are 
harder  to  make.  First  of  all.  the  OEO 
staff  attorney  programs  were  primarily 
in  urban  areas  whereas  the  judicare  pro- 
gram was  a  rural  project.  A  rural  pro- 
gram calls  for  far  more  in  the  way  of 
transportation  cost  expenditures  than  an 
urban  program — one  of  the  primary 
reasons  judicare  was  selected  for  the 
rural  area  project. 

Second,  in  the  legal  services  office  set- 
ting, everv-  contact  with  the  office  is  eas- 
ily recorded  and  there  is  even  evidence 
supporting  the  conclusion  that  some  con- 
tacts are  recorded  as  cases  even  when 
the  sei-vlce  rendered  is  .simple  informa- 
tion. Under  a  program  such  as  Wisconsin 
judicare.  there  is  less  ability  to  report 
every  contact  with  every  private  lawyer 
in  the  program.  In  many  cases  an  attor- 
ney simply  does  not  bUl  the  program  for 
conferences — seeing  it  as  part  of  his  re- 
sponsibility to  the  needy  in  his  commu- 
nity. Since  no  record  is  then  made  for  this 
type  of  contact,  the  average  cost  per  case 
appears  to  be  higher  than  that  of  the 
staffed  programs  in  Wisconsin. 

In  the  third  place,  the  $59  figure  gen- 
erally quoted  as  the  average  cost  per  case 
for  the  Wisconsin  staff  attorney  program 
in  1970  is  based  on  the  OEO  contribution, 
which  represents  only  80  percent  to  90 
percent  of  the  t-otal  cost,  and  does  not 
take  into  account  the  10  percent  to  20 
percent  local  contributicn,  usually  con- 
sistin'::  of  volunteer  services  by  attor- 
neys nnd  others.  The  S59  also  does  not 
include  the  services  of  Vista  lawyers  and 
lawyers  introduced  into  the  program 
through  the  Reginald  Heber  Smith  fel- 
lowship program.  Therefore,  the  22  per- 
cent difference  between  the  $73.58  per 
case  for  judicare  and  the  $59  per  case  for 


the  staff  attorney  program  is  misleading 
since  it  can  be  more  than  offset  by  adding 
in  the  cost  of  the  various  OEO  volunteers. 
From  a  cost  standpoint,  therefore,  ju- 
dicare may  well  prove  to  be  not  only  more 
effective  in  providing  the  poor  with  legal 
services  but  also  cheaper.  Since  we  can- 
not afford  to  put  our  money  to  anything 
less  than  the  most  effective  use,  this  fac- 
tor alone  should  warrant  study  of  legal 
services  alternatives.  However,  there  are 
other  reasons  as  well. 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  reason  for 
hking  the  judicare  approach  Is  that  it 
does  not  degrade  the  poor  person.  Instead 
of  being  forced  to  accept  whatever  attor- 
ney the  legal  services  office  provides,  he 
can  pick  out  his  ov\ti  attorney  just  like 
a  wealthier  person  could.  Furthermore, 
there  is  less  stigma  attached;  instead  of 
the  whole  courtroom  knowing  it  is  a 
■poverty  case"  only  the  client,  his  attor- 
ney and  the  judicare  staff  know  and,  the 
extra  privacy  involved  helps  protect  the 
sancitity  of  the  attorney -client  relation- 
ship. Just  as  medicaid  and  medicare  have 
eased  the  discomfiture  often  felt  by  those 
who  otherwise  v^ere  forced  to  go  to  the 
public  health  clinic,  judicare  enables  the 
poor  person  to  get  help  without  humilia- 
tion. For  those  who  are  trying  to  earn 
their  own  keep  or  who  have  already  made 
their  contribution,  like  our  senior  citi- 
zeiis.  this  is  particularly  important. 

Then  there  is  another  factor  a;id  that  is 
that  all  too  often  we  see  cases  of  young 
lawyers,  using  the  present  legal  services 
program  as  a  vehicle  to  radicalize  or  alter 
the  structure  of  the  verv*  government  that 
pavs  them.  This  makes  no  sense  at  all  and 
does  little  if  anything  to  help  the  people 
the  program  is  intended  to  help — the 
poor. 

For  instance,  what  business  does  a  le- 
gal services  attorney  have  in  contesting 
a  school  board's  ruling  on  hair  lencth. 
disciplinary  actions  or  the  right  to  an 
abortion?  Yet,  it  happens  and  what  good 
does  it  do  to  have  legal  services  attor- 
neys, who  are  supposed  to  work  within 
the  legal  system  to  benefit  the  poor,  en- 
couraging their  clients  to  get  involved  in 
protests,  demonstrations  and  civil  dis- 
obedience. We  must  separate  the  staff  at- 
torney's belief  in  a  cause  from  the  clients 
need  for  legal  assistance,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  closing  the  loopholes  in 
the  proposed  Legal  Services  Corporation 
or,  better  yet,  by  looking  into  alternative 
solutions. 

Finally,  there  are  certain  other  practi- 
cal benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  program 
like  judicare.  Briefly  Usted,  these  are  as 
follows : 

First.  Judicare  promotes  the  freedom  of 
choice  for  the  poor  in  selecting  the 
lawyer  they  desire. 

Second.  Judicare  guarantees  greater 
involvement  by  private  attorneys,  and 
should  lead  to  better  overall  bar  rela- 
tions. 

Third.  Judicare,  by  involving  more  at- 
torneys, should  ease  a  major  problem — 
the  overextended  caseload  in  the  legal 
services  program. 

Fourth.  Judicare  furnishes  a  more 
practical  method  of  making  legal  services 
accessible  in  rural  areas,  where  most  of 
the  poor  are  located,  than  does  the 
neighborhood  law  office  concept. 

Fifth.  In  urban  areas,  judicare  com- 
pares   favorably    to    the    legal   senices 
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offices,  and  tends  to  help  poorer  urban 
lawyers  set  up  a  practice  within  needy 
communities. 

Sixth.  For  all  practical  purposes,  judi- 
care  would  eliminate  attacks  against 
legal  aid  operations,  based  on  alleged, 
unautliorized,  or  unethical  practices. 

Seventh.  Judicare  better  assures  rep- 
resentation for  both  yarties  to  a  dispute 
in  domestic  relations. 

Eighth.  Since  it  would  be  federally 
controlled  under  HEW,  judicare  would 
provide  uniform  benefits  to  all  recipients 
in  the  Nation. 

Writing  in  the  Journal  of  Urban 
Law— Volume  47.  1969-70,  Leroy  D.  Clark 
notes  that  many  leual  services  organiza- 
tioiis  'have  become  so  habituated  to  the 
usual  ways  of  approaching  problems"' 
that  they  may  be  "more  a  part  of  the 
problem  than  the  solution."  As  far  as 
this  Senator  is  concerned,  tlie  evidence 
.supports  such  a  suggestion,  at  least  to 
the  point  where  alternatives  must  be 
examined.  The  problems  of  providing 
legal  aid  to  the  poor  are  sufTiciently  com- 
plex that  just  creating  a  staff  of  legal 
a-ssistance  officers  may  not  be  enough: 
Judicare,  prepaid  insurance  or  group 
legal  services — or  a  combination  of  all 
four — may  offer  a  better  solution,  both 
lor  the  poor  who  need  the  services  and 
for  the  rest  of  society  which  has  to  pay 
for  them. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
bacK  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  us  reserve  a  min- 
utes lime  until  we  are  sure  we  are  com- 
pletely at  one  here. 

Very  well.  Mr.  President.  We  have 
modified  the  amendment. 

The  amendment,  as  finally  modified,  is 
as  follows: 

On  page  129.  between  lines  21  and  22.  in- 
sert  the   lo'.lovilng   amendment: 

i5)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eccnomic 
Opportunity  shall  conduct  a  study  of  alter- 
uailve  methods  of  delivery  of  legal  services 
to  eligible  client?  including  but  not  limited 
to  Judicare  vouchers,  prepaid  legal  insur- 
ance, and  contracts  \^ith  law  firm.s.  and 
shall  m.^ke  recrmmendations  to  the  Con- 
gress ten  or  beiore  June  30,  1973),  concern- 
ing improvements,  changes  or  alternntive 
methods  lor  delivery  of  such  services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
as  modified.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordeiod.  and  the  clerk  v^ill  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr. 
Gambrelli.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'  Mr  Gravel  > .  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  McGee',  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas 'Mr.  Fl'lerighti,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  'Mr.  Humphrey  i,  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  'Mr.  Muskiei  are 
neces^aniv  abscn*. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Ellenderi  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  annotmce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr. 
HUMPHREY',  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'  Mr.  Gravel  ' ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Georpia  'Mr.  G.^mbrell'  would  each 
vote  'yea  " 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.   I   annoimce  that  the 


Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen', and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe"  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)   is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  87, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 
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1 

YEAS— 87 

.Aiken 

Eastland 

Moss 

Allen 

Ervln 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Fannin 

Packwood 

Baker 

Fong 

Fastore 

Bayh 

Grlfian 

Pearson 

Beall 

Gurney 

PeU 

Bellmen 

Harris 

Percy 

Bennett 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Randolph 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Rlbicoff 

Boggs 

HoillnLjs 

Roth 

Brock 

Hruska 

Schwetker 

Brocke 

Hughes 

Scott 

Buckley 

Inouye 

Smith 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

BNTd. 

Javits 

Spong 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stafford 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennis 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Case 

Long 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Church 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Cook 

Mathias 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Tower 

Cotton 

McGovern 

Tunney 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Weicker 

Curtis 

Metcalf 

Williams 

Dole 

Miller 

Young 

Domini  ck 

Mondale 

Eagleton 

Montoya 

NAYS— 1 

Taft 

NOT  VOTING— 12 


Allclt 

Goldwater 

McGee 

Ellender 

Gravel 

Mundt 

Fulbrlght 

Hansen 

Muskie 

Gambrell 

Humphrey 

Saxbe 

So  Mr.  GuRNEY's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  vote  against  S.  3010,  the  Economic 
Opportimity  Amendments  of  1972. 1  have 
decided  to  cast  a  negative  vote  on  this 
bill  exclusively  becatise  of  the  legal  serv- 
ices provision  of  the  bill,  title  IX. 

When  President  Nixon  vetoed  last 
year's  version  of  the  OEO  authorization 
bill,  there  were  primarily  foiu-  objections 
to  the  legislation.  The  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  corrected  three  of  those  ob- 
jections. In  last  year's  bill,  title  V  would 
have  authorized  a  nationwide  child  de- 
velopment program.  The  President,  my- 
self a 'id  a  number  of  my  colleagues  ex- 
pressed a  number  of  philosophical  and 
technical  objections  to  title  V.  The  cur- 
rent bill  does  not  contain  a  cliild  devel- 
opment provision.  This  year's  bill  also 
changed  the  earmarking  end  .spin-off 
provi.>ions  concerning  the  basic  OEO  pro- 
grams KO  that  the  administration  could 
be  able  to  implement  an  overall  flexible 
approach  to  the  war  on  poverty  effort. 

President  Nixon  has  fashioned  a  num- 
ber of  reforms  with  regard  to  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  so  that  the 
agency  is  able  to  implement  innovative 
programs  to  assist  the  poor  throughout 
the  coimtry.  I  am  convinced  that  under 
the  ba,sic  tlrategy  outlined  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportimity 
can  stand  out  as  the  prime  mover  in  a 
nimiber  of  experimental  and  innovative 
programs  that  the  public  and  private 
sector  can  utilize  in  attacking  the  prob- 


lems of  the  poor.  Opponents  of  the  Pres- 
ident's strategy  have  felt  that  OEO 
should  engage  in  specific  programs  on  an 
ongoing  basis  that,  in  many  instances, 
duplicate  the  efforts  of  other  Federal  de- 
partments. 

Unfortunately,  the  1972  biU  doe.'^  not 
include  a  responsible  provision  on  a  legal 
services  program.  Title  IX  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  would  establish  a  separate  Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation.  While 
I  support  the  overall  concept  of  a  na- 
tional legal  services  program,  and  while 
I  am  not  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
corporation  concept,  I  do  not  feel  that 
the  pending  title  on  the  Corpoiaticn 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  either 
the  pubhc  at  large  or  the  poor. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  most  part  the 
corporation  concept  received  support  be- 
cause of  the  controver.sial  nature  of  cur- 
rent legal  services  program.  It  is  my  feel- 
ing that  the  enactment  of  the  bill  now 
pending  would  not  correct  the  current 
problems  that  have  made  let;al  services 
so  controversial.  Furthermore,  it  is  my 
belief  that  implementation  of  title  IX 
would  help  to  foster  new  problems  that 
the  proposed  Corporation  could  not  rem- 
edy. 

One  of  my  major  objections  to  title 
IX  is  the  lack  of  accountabiUty  the  pro- 
posed Corporation  and  it.'=  grantees  would 
have  to  the  Congress.  The  proponents 
of  the  legislation  have  stated  that  their 
objective  is  to  see  a  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration that  IS  totally  independent  of 
political  influence.  It  is  true  that  one 
of  the  major  problems  with  the  pro- 
gram as  It  has  existed  for  the  past  few 
years  is  the  fact  that  it  has  been  en- 
gulfed in  political  controversy.  However, 
tliis  will  not  be  corrected  by  establish- 
ing an  independent  corporation  that  is 
not  responsive  to  tiie  Congress  or  the 
President  that  are  together  responsible 
for  the  funding  of  the  program. 

Furthermore  it  is  naive  to  think  that 
under  any  circumstances  a  program  of 
this  nature  could  be  totally  removed  from 
the  political  system.  Even  many  propo- 
nents of  the  corporation  concept  have 
flatly  stated  that  it  is  impos.'^ible  to  re- 
move a  program  of  this  nature  from  the 
political  system. 

It  was  my  concern  over  the  lack  of  ac- 
countability to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  that  led  me  to  introduce  and 
call  up  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill  last  Friday,  This  amendment,  which 
was  accepted  in  a  modified  form,  will 
make  the  Corporation  somewhat  more 
accountable  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  title  IX  in  its  cur- 
rent form  does  not  contain  sufficient 
checks  and  balances  that  will  insure  ac- 
countability. I  have  long  felt  that  the 
legal  services  program  should  attempt  to 
meet  the  day-to-dav  problems  of  a  par- 
ticular client  that  could  not  afford  lepal 
representation  in  the  private  sector.  As 
originally  conceived  the  intent  of  the 
program  was  basically  of  a  civil  nature. 
Yet  public  funds  have  been  us':d  in  the 
past  to  represent  individuals  being 
criminally  prosecuted.  The  pending  leg- 
islation doe.s  not  sufficiently  correct  the 
current  authority  of  legal  services  attor- 
neys to  represent  arrested  persons  before 
an  indictment  or  information  is  filed. 
One  of  the  greutest  problems  of  the 
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pending  bill  is  that  it  does  not  address 
itself  to  what  actual  type  of  client  or  type 
of  interest  should  be  assisted.  For  in- 
stance, the  legal  ser\ices  program  has 
been  considered  'oy  many  so-called  activ- 
ists as  a  governmental  unit  that  contains 
the  internal  mechanism  to  advance  a 
particular  set  of  political  goals.  There- 
fore, in  many  areas  of  the  country  the 
program  has  spent  most  of  its  funds  and 
time  litigating  constitutional  issues  con- 
cerning welfare  work  requirements  and 
similar  controversial  issues. 

The  legal  services  program  was  orig- 
inally intended  to  simply  assist  the  poor 
of  this  Nation  in  understanding  their 
le^al  responsiPilities.  It  was  not  con- 
ceived to  litigate  constitutional  issues 
on  behalf  of  similar  organizations  and 
movements.  'Unfortunately,  many  legal 
services  attorneys  do  not  consider  land- 
lord-tenant and  general  consumer  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  to  be  very  interesting. 
Instead,  legal  services  programs  have 
placed  large  priority  on  representing 
particular  social  and  political  interests 
as  opposed  to  a  particular  current  in- 
terest of  a  particular  poor  person  who 
needs  immediate  assistance. 

Using  the  social  change  criteria  as 
their  basic  motive,  many  legal  services 
programs  have  made  local  governments 
their  No.  1  enemy.  Coru^tant  long  and 
drawn-out  litigation  over  local  ordi- 
nances and  programs  have  been  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  of  many  pro- 
grams. In  many  instances  this  type  of 
activity  has  brought  about  a  great  deal 
of  local  hostility  toward  the  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
Congress  should  appropriate  funds  to  a 
program  of  a  corporation  that  engages 
in  constant  litigation  and  harassment 
again.st  State  and  local  governments.  I, 
for  one,  do  not  think  this  is  the  most  ap- 
propriate type  of  legal  representation  for 
the  poor.  Furthermore,  it  encourages  the 
type  of  legislation  by  the  judiciary  that 
is  contrary  to  a  strict  constructionist 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution. 

The  pending  legislation  does  not  cor- 
rect these  problem  areas.  On  the  surface 
it  might  seem  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  have  some  control  on  the 
activities  of  the  Corporation  since  the 
President  would  directly  appoint  10  of 
the  19  Board  members  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. However,  factors  such  as  confirma- 
tion uncertainties,  executive  committee 
authority,  and  the  power  of  a  working 
majority  to  hire  and  fire  and  set  policy 
significantly  cloud  this  likelihood.  Fur- 
thermore, the  stated  objective  of  having 
no  Federal  supervisory  control,  except  as 
provided  by  the  amendment  I  offered 
last  Friday,  and  others  accepted  this 
week,  will  effectively  limit  congressional 
review  and  any  control  over  basic  pohcy 
that  the  dorporation  will  set. 

Furthermore,  as  repoi-ted  by  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, the  bill  does  not  include  any  real 
local  check  on  the  particular  nrojects 
that  will  be  funded.  While  the  'guberna- 
torial veto  over  proErams  was  contro- 
versial and  received  quite  a  bit  of  public 
attention  in  the  media,  there  definitely 
should  be  some  type  of  check  by  some 
organization  or  unit  of  goveniment  on 
.  projects  fiuided  by  the  Corporation.  For 
instance,  the  committee  should  have  re- 
placed  the    gubernatorial    veto   with   a 


similar  type  of  control  exercised  by  the 
State  bar  associations. 

Mr.  President,  in  siunmary  my  major 
obiections  to  title  IX  concern  account- 
abUity  of  the  Corporation  to  the  pubhc, 
the  need  for  reorientation  of  the  basic 
direction  of  the  legal  seiTices  program 
and  the  overall  need  to  represent  the 
basic  interests  of  the  poor  without  con- 
centrating on  particular  political  and 
social  ends.  Tlie  pending  bill  does  not 
correct  the  faults  of  the  existing  pro- 
gram and  because  it  estabUshes  a  new 
program  totally  independent  of  congres- 
sional review,  I  cannot  support  it. 

NO   DEESCAL.MION    OF  THE   WAR   ON   POVERTT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  we  have  before  us  represents 
on  the  part  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  and  m  particular  its 
Poverty  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
privileged  to  be  a  member,  the  efforts  of 
more  than  a  years  time  of  shaping, 
modifying,  compromising,  reshaping,  and 
compromising  again,  all  the  while  creat- 
ing a  measure  which  would  retain  the 
integrity  of  the  war  on  poverty  pro- 
grams and  expand  and  renew  our  initial 
commitment  to  work  for  the  ultimate 
elimination  of  poverty  in  our  Nation. 

I  was  pleased  to  join  with  Senators 
Nelson.  Javiis.  and  Mondale  in  intro- 
ducing S.  3010  on  December  13,  4  days 
after  the  original  EGA  exten.-^ion  legis- 
lation—S.  2007— was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. As  introduced,  S.  3010  contained 
the  same  provisions  of  the  vetoed  bill 
except  that  an  extension  of  the  Head- 
start  program  was  substituted  for  the 
controversial  child  development  title  of 
S.  2007.  During  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  deliberations,  however, 
we  agreed  that  further  modifications 
were  necessary  in  order  not  to  jeopardize 
the  entire  future  of  the  antipoverty 
effort. 

In  this  regard.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  say  that  without  the  judicious  leader- 
ship exercised  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power and  Poverty.  Mr.  Nelson,  and  the 
great  cooperation  of  our  colleagues  on 
the  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
Taft,  and  Mr.  Javits  in  particular,  this 
legislation  would  not  have  moved  through 
committee  deliberations  as  expeditiously 
as  it  did.  A  word  of  thanks  must  be 
extended,  too,  to  the  fine  staff  who 
worked  long  and  hard  to  facilitate  our 
consideration  of  S.  3010.  They  are  Wil- 
liam Spring  and  Richard  Johnson  of  the 
Employment.  Manpower  and  Poverty 
Subcommittee  staff,  Sidney  Johnson  for 
Senator  Mondale,  John  Scales  for  Sena- 
tor Javits.  and  Patricia  Gwaltney  for 
Senator  Taft. 

For  all  their  efforts,  however,  were  it 
not  for  the  cooperation  of  the  chairman 
of  the  full  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey 'Mr.  Williams  ' ,  consideration  of  this 
bill  in  committee  might  well  have  been 
delayed.  Senator  Williams  scheduled 
consideration  of  S.  3010  ahead  of  legisla- 
tion in  which  he  was  deeply  involved  as 
chairman  of  the  Labor  Subcommittee. 

MEETING    THE    PRESIDENT'S    VETO    MESSAGE 
OBJECTIONS 

In  his  veto  message  of  December  9. 
President  Nixon  cited  his  objections  to 
several   specific   provisions   of   S.   2007. 


They  included  provisions  prohibiting  fur- 
ther delegation  of  programs  out  of  the 
OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  ear- 
marking funds  for  specific  programs,  the 
makeup  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion board  and  the  procedures  for  ad- 
ministering the  program  while  the  in- 
corporation process  went  forward,  and  a 
number  of  the  child  development  provi- 
sions of  title  \'  of  that  measure.  In  cm: 
modifications  of  S.  3010  m  committee,  we 
sought  to  reach  a  compromise  with  the 
administration  on  each  of  these  points. 

3PLN-OFFS 

With  respect  to  the  President's  objec- 
tion to  the  prohibition  on  delegation  of 
authoiity.  we  recommend  that  it  apply  to 
onlv  two  programs— local  initiative  and 
the  new  Community  Economic  Develop- 
ment programs  which  would  be  created 
bv  section  17  of  this  legislation— rather 
than  applv  to  all  OEO  programs  as  was  a 
feature  of  S.  2007.  We  feel  that  operation 
of  these  two  programs  are  central  to 
OEO's  effectiveness  in  conducting  the 
war  on  poverty,  and  that  that  agency 
would  be  rendered  ineffectual  were  they 
transferred  from  it. 

EARMARKING 

With  respect  to  earmarking  of  funds 
for  specific  programs,  the  committee  bill 
limits  earmarking  to  only  four  programs 
rather  than  to  the  15  programs  which 
received  earmarking  mider  S.  2007.  Those 
four  are:  Local  initiative.  $328.9  million; 
legal  services,  $71.5  million — these 
amomits  are  those  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration—and Emergency  Food  and 
Medical  Services,  $30  million,  and  Alco- 
holic CoimseUng  and  Recovery,  $18  mil- 
lion. 

CHILD    CARE 

With  respect  to  the  President's  objec- 
tion to  the  comprehensive  child  care  pro- 
visions of  S.  2007,  the  committee  reported 
to  the  Senate  separate  legislation  <S. 
36171  providing  for  these  programs, 
which  I  am  delighted  cleared  the  Senate 
on  June  20  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

LEGAL    SERVICES 

And,  finally,  with  respect  to  the  legal 
services  provisions,  the  committee  has 
made  what  I  believe  to  be  major  conces- 
sions  to   the   administration's  wishes — 
concessions  wliich  I  personally  would  not 
have  been  prepared  to  make  during  con- 
sideration of  S.  2007  but  which  I  feel  are 
necessaiy  now  to  save  the  legal  services 
program.  OEO  has  been  neglecting  the 
program  to  the  extent  that  it  has  not 
even  appointed  a  director  of  legal  serv- 
ices since  its  former  head.  Fred  Speaker. 
left    the    agency    after    Vice    President 
Agnew's  unconscionable  interference  in 
the  Camden.  N.J..  program.  My  own  State 
of  California,  specifically  the  California 
Rural  Legal  Services  Assistance  program, 
has  been  i  lacued  by  this  kind  of  political 
interference,   and   it?   experiences   have 
convinced  me  that  the  concept  of  pro- 
viding legal  services  for  the  noor  can  be 
realized  only  through  the  cieation  of  an 
independent    National    Legal    Services 
Corporation  outside  OEO  or  any  Federal 
agency.  This  is  provided  for  in  section  18 
of  the  committee  bill  which  adds  a  new- 
title  IX— National  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration—to   the    Economic    Opportunity 
Act. 

It  was  because  of   this  neglect   and 
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downgrading  of  legal  services  within 
OEO  that  I  reluctantly  went  along  with 
the  committee's  decision  to  pemiit  the 
President — any  President — to  nominate 
an  absolute  majority  of  the  corporation's 
board  of  directors  without  constraints 
except  for  the  confirmation  process. 
Instead  of  the  President's  nominating 
outright — as  opposed  to  from  lists — only 
six  members  of  a  17-member  board  and 
nominating  the  remainder  from  lists  of 
recommendations  as  was  proposed  in  S. 
2007,  under  the  legislation  before  us  to- 
day the  President  would  have  full  dis- 
cretion to  name  10  members  of  a  19- 
member  board,  subject  only  to  the  con- 
straint that  six  of  the  10  must  be  attor- 
neys, and  the  remaining  nine  members 
would  be  nominated  by  the  President 
from  recommendations  made  to  him.  Of 
the  remaining  nine  members  nominated 
by  the  President  from  recommendations 
submitted  to  him,  five  would  be  from 
recommendations  submitted  separately 
from  each  of  the  five  major  national  bar 
associations  and  legal  organizations  in 
the  country  and  four  from  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  advi-sory  councils — 
legal  services  and  clients — which  would 
be  established  by  section  905  of  the  new 
title.  All  members  of  the  board  would 
be  subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  committee 
agreed  to  an  amendment  I  offered  with 
Senators  Kennedy  and  Mondale  to  In- 
sure that  at  least  one  director  represent 
and  be  chosen  from  the  population  which 
speaks  a  language  other  than  English  as 
its  predominant  language.  Our  amend- 
ment was  wTitten  with  the  Spanish- 
speaking  community  in  mind,  since  20 
percent  of  present  OEO  legal  serxices 
grantees  now  provide  substantial 
amounts  of  service  to  these  clients. 

My  reluctance  to  go  along  with  the 
provisions  for  tlie  determination  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  stemmed  from  my 
conviction  that  the  composition  of  the 
Board  is  the  most  important  of  all  the 
legal  .services  issues  imder  the  new  title 
IX.  The  entire  principle  behind  the  new- 
Corporation — that  of  insulating  legal 
services  from  politics— is  tied  up  with 
how  the  Board  is  composed  and  whether 
it  can  be  politically  manipulated.  It  is 
my  feeling  that  the  Board  should  not 
be  controlled  by  any  political  interest, 
and  I  have  stated  publicly  in  the  past 
that  if  appointment  of  a  majority  of  the 
Board  were  ever  placed  in  the  clear  con- 
trol of  the  President,  I  would  no  longer 
be  able  to  support  the  establishment  of 
the  Corporation — that  I  would  prefer 
that  the  legal  services  program  be  con- 
tinued under  OEO.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, circumstances  surrounding  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  within  that 
agency  have  deteriorated  to  the  extent 
that  its  very  survival  depends.  I  believe, 
on  its  release  from  OEO.  and  for  this 
reason.  I  have  agreed  to  this  very  crucial 
compromise. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  another  of  the 
President's  objections  to  the  legal  services 
provisions  iii  S.  2007  had  to  do  with  the 
procedures  for  administering  the  pro- 
gram while  the  incorporation  process 
went  forward.  The  vetoed  bill  provided 
that  the  incorporating  trusteeship  would 
be  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  five 


national  bar  associations  and  legal  or- 
ganizations. S.  3010  provides  that  the  Di- 
rector of  OEO  shaU  be  the  incorporating 
trustee  and  shall  carry  out  his  responsi- 
bilities in  consultation  with  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Legal  Services. 
I  am  delighted  that  the  conmiittee  agreed 
to  the  amendment. 

I  offered  to  make  the  modification  and 
also  to  clarify  certain  other  features  re- 
garding the  transition  period  of  incor- 
poration. Under  the  committee  bill,  as 
amended,  during  the  first  approximately 
90  days  after  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion the  legal  services  attorneys  and  the 
clients  advisory  councils  will  be  estab- 
lished and  they  and  the  five  bar  groups 
will  submit  their  recommendations  to 
the  President  for  nominees  for  the  Cor- 
poration Board,  and  the  President  will 
submit  all  nominees  to  the  Senate  for 
confirmation.  During  a  second  90-day 
period — which  would  begin  after  the  ap- 
pointment of  all  directors  and  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Board — the  Corporation 
will  take  appropriate  steps  to  become 
organized. 

Once  established,  the  corporation  is 
authorized  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  qualified  programs  furnisliing  legal 
services  ns  well  as  to  carry  out  research, 
training,  technical  assistance,  experi- 
mental and  clinical  legal  education  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition,  as  a  result  of  an  amend- 
ment I  offered  in  committee  with  Sena- 
tors Kennedy  and  Mond.ale,  the  corpora- 
tion will  bo  empowered  to  carry  out  spe- 
cial emphasis  programs  for  target  groups 
such  as  migrant  and  seasonal  farmwork- 
ers, Indians,  and  the  elderly.  I  was  most 
pleased  that  the  committee  agreed  to 
make  this  provision  a  part  of  the  bill  to 
be  reported  to  the  full  Senate.  The  need 
to  provide  special  emphasis  programs  Is 
essential  if  we  are  to  insure  equal  justice 
for  Americans  who  are  part  of  groups 
that  traditionally  have  received  less  than 
their  share  of  antipoverty  programs  in- 
cluding lack  of  access  to  legal  representa- 
tion. Most  recently,  this  need  was  brought 
to  my  attention  when  I  learned  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  had 
planned  to  reduce  its  supix)rt  of  legal 
services  to  the  elderly — specifically  that 
six  ongoing  legal  services  programs  serv- 
ing the  elderly  were  to  be  phased  out  and 
replaced  with  a  "backup"  center  for  sen- 
ior citizens.  While  I  feel  that  the  backup 
center  concept  is  a  good  one — and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Western  Center  on  Law 
and  Poverty  in  Los  Angeles  has  been  se- 
lected as  grantee  for  the  center — I  do 
not  believe  that  it  can  begin  to  replace 
adequately  operational  programs  such  as 
those  carried  on  now  under  the  direction 
of  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens. 

I  joined  on  April  7  with  15  of  my  col- 
leagues in  writing  to  Director  Sanchez 
to  express  these  views,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
full  text  of  otu-  letter  be  Inserted  In  the 
Record  at  this  point,  to  be  followed  by 
the  inclusion  of  Mr.  Sanchez'  May  17 
reply. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


0.8.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  7, 1972. 
Mr.  Phillip  Sanchez, 

DirectOT,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Director:  The  1971  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  reported  on  the  failure 
of  the  nation  to  provide  adequate  legal  serv- 
ices to  the  nation's  elderly  citizens,  partic- 
ularly to  the  elderly  poor.  Therefore,  the 
Conference  adopted  a  recommendation  that 
OEO  allocate  $10  million  of  its  resources  to 
the  legal  services  needs  of  the  elderly.  Their 
recommendation  Is  based  on  the  growing 
proportion  of  tlie  nation's  poor  who  are  com- 
prised of  men  and  women  over  65  as  well  as 
the  growing  percentage  of  the  nation's  elder- 
ly whose  Incomes  fall  beneath  the  poverty 
line. 

Clearly,  as  yoti  have  stated  yourself  In  the 
past,  OEO's  prior  commitment  of  resources  to 
the  legal  needs  of  the  elderly  poor  has  been 
minimal.  This  year's  budget  unfortunately 
does  not  reflect  even  the  start  of  a  response 
to  the  White  House  Conference  recomniend:i. 
tlon.  The  new  legal  services  backup  center 
for  the  elderly,  while  necessary  in  itself,  can- 
not be  substituted  for  on-going  operational 
programs  providing  actual  legal  services  to 
the  elderly  poor.  The  end  result  of  the  cur- 
rent plans  to  phase  out  the  six  projects  which 
are  now  operating  and  replace  them  with  a 
back-up  center  is  that  less  money  will  be 
directly  allocated  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly 
poor  this  year. 

In  view  of  the  vital  role  of  legal  services  in 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  poor,  we  strongly 
urge  a  full  re -evaluation  of  OEO  spending 
priorities  and  a  recognition  of  the  special 
needs  of  the  elderly  without  diminishing  as- 
sistance to  present  legal  services  programs. 
We  are  confident  that  such  a  re-evaluation 
will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  current 
demonstration  projects  to  promote  legal 
services  for  the  elderly  should  be  at  least 
doubled  and  made  a  permanent  part  of  the 
legal  services  program.  The  expansion  of  the 
operating  programs  and  the  establishment  of 
a  new  backup  legal  service  center  will  com- 
bine to  produce  a  fitting  first  step  to'.vard 
the  goal  established  by  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging. 

As  members  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  and  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  we  view  the  above  commitment  as 
minimal.  We  believe  that  OEO  can  do  no 
less  in  light  of  the  White  House  Conference, 
OEO's  own  stated  goals  and  the  long  ex- 
pressed Interest  of  both  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch  In  Improving  programs 
and  benefits  for  our  older  citizens. 

We  would  appreciate  receiving  a  response 
from  you  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

Edward   M.   Kennedy, 

Alan  Bible, 

F^ANK  CnrRCH, 

Vance  Hartke, 

Alan  Cranston. 

Edward  W.  Brooke, 

Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 

Harold  Hughes, 

Walter  F.  Mondale. 

Gaylord  Nelson, 

Jennings  Randolph, 

Harrison  A,  Williams,  Jr., 

Charles  H.  Percy, 

Edmund  S.  Muskie, 

Claiborne  Pell, 

Adlai  E.   Stevenson   III. 

Office  of  Economic  Oppoetunity, 

Washington,  DC.  May  17, 1972. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.^hington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  April  7  joining  fifteen  Senate 
Colleagues  in  urging  that  OEO  give  special 
attention  to  the  legal  needs  of  the  elderly 
poor. 
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As  you  certainly  know,  OEO  Is  operating 
under  an  extremely  limited  budget  that  pre- 
cludes funding  any  large  new  legal  services 
or  other  programs.  Nevertheless,  OEO  is  em- 
barking on  a  plan  aimed  at  increasing  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  legal  services  avail- 
able to  the  elderly,  first,  by  reallocating  the 
resources  of  current  legal  services  programs 
and.  secondly,  by  increasing  from  $658,000  In 
FY  72  to  $860,000  In  FY  73  categorical  as- 
sistance to  the  legal  needs  of  the  elderly.  This 
amount  of  categorical  aid  represents  almost 
twice  the  amovint  of  categorical  funds  allo- 
cated to  any  other  special  group  or  substan- 
tive area  of  the  law  and  includes  one  of  the 
two  new  projects  that  OEO  is  able  to  fund  in 
the  area  of  legal  services  Research  and 
Development. 

REALLOCATION  OF  RESOURCES  OF  OPERATING 
PROGRAMS 

With  respect  to  the  first  point — realloca- 
tion of  resources— my  Legal  Services  staff  has 
prepared  an  elaborate  plan  to  help  assure 
that  the  elderly  receive  an  increased  and 
fair  share  of  existing  resources  in  our  280 
local  Legal  Services  projects  throughout  the 
country.  Since  these  local  law  offices  con- 
sume approximately  90"?  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices budget,  a  proper  reallocation  to  deal  with 
the  legal  problems  of  the  elderly  is  critical. 
The  plan  includes  (1)  requesting  the  projects 
to  reassess  their  work  programs  and  pri- 
orities and,  if  necessary,  revise  them  to  re- 
flect accurately  the  percentage  of  elderly 
within  the  client  community;  (2)  urging  the 
projects  to  increase  the  number  of  elderly 
persons  on  their  staffs,  thus  assuring  the 
perspective  and  sensitivity  to  problems  of  the 
elderly;  (3)  recommending  that  the  board 
of  directors  of  each  project  contain  adequate 
representation  from  the  elderly  community; 
and  (4)  recommending  that  each  project  es- 
tablish an  advisory  group  on  elderly  prob- 
lems. OEO  is  prepared  to  follow  these  recom- 
mendations with  mandatory  requirements  if 
necessary. 

The  Headquarters  Office  of  Legal  Services 
will  also  contribute  directly  to  this  realloca- 
tion by  (1)  devoting  an  entire  issue  of  the 
Clearinghouse  Review  to  the  legal  problems 
of  the  elderly;  (2)  requiring  that  paralegal 
training  programs  include  the  elderly  poor: 
(3)  negotiating  with  the  'VISTA  program  to 
place  elderly  attorneys  and  paralegals  in  Le- 
gal Services  projects;  (4)  including  specific 
evaluation  of  efforts  to  aid  the  elderly  In  all 
general  evaluations  of  local  Legal  Services 
projects;  and  (5)  undertaking,  through  car 
National  Training  Institute  and  Reginald 
Heber  Smith  Program,  the  training  of  at- 
torneys expert  in  the  legal  problems  of  the 
elderly. 

categorical  legal  services  to  the  elderly 
As  a  general  matter,  categorical  legal  serv- 
ices projects  are  extremely  expensive  and 
highly  inefScient.  As  a  result,  the  Office  of 
Legal  Services  has  sought  to  serve  eligible 
clients  by  funding  all  inclusive  programs 
operating  through  central  and  neighborhood 
law  offices.  However,  special  problems  of  the 
elderly  dictate  that  they  now  receive  special 
attention. 

The  Office  of  Legal  Services  has  funded 
and  Intends  to  fund  grantees  who  will  spend 
a  total  of  $860,000  during  Fiscal  Year  1973 
for  categorical  elderly  projects.  Of  this 
amount  $450,000  will  be  directed  toward  es- 
tablishing a  national  back-up  center  spe- 
C;allzlng  in  elderly  law.  This  center,  the 
largest  of  Its  kind,  will  provide  assistance  to 
the  more  than  280  Legal  Services  projects 
around  the  country  in  a  variety  of  substan- 
tive areas  Including  housing,  hospitals,  nurs- 
liig  homes,  medicare  and  medicaid,  consumer 
Issue?,  pensions,  social  security  and  old  age 
assistance.  A  portion  of  this  $450,000  will 
be  used  to  establish  an  office  in  Washington, 
D.C,  to  be  affiliated  with  the  elderly  back-up 
center. 
In  addition  to  the  $450,000,  $160,000  has 


been  committed  to  the  Presbyterian  Senior 
Services  Center  to  continue  its  excellent  na- 
tional litigation  work.  Finally,  $250,000  will 
be  available  for  additional  special  categorical 
or  demonstration  projects.  A  portion  of  this 
amotmt  will  ftind  the  continuation  of  the 
California  Rural  Legal  Assistance  project 
for  the  elderly  as  an  adjunct  of  the  back- 
up center.  Appropriate  use  of  the  rest  of 
these  elderly  funds  is  now  under  careful 
consideration. 

In  your  letter  you  suggest  that  "current 
demonstration  projects  .  .  .  (be)  made  a 
permanent  part  of  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram." Generally,  our  demonstration  proj- 
ects are  by  nature  short-term  efforts  that  are 
phased  out  when  their  results  become  avail- 
able. To  continue  demonstration  projects  as 
such  would  be  wasteful,  since  they  often 
are  inefficient  as  operating  programs.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  free  up  demonstration  funds 
for  further  demonstration  projects.  In  the 
present  case,  it  should  be  noted  that  OEO 
has  departed  from  this  approach.  Both  the 
Pre.sbyterian  Senior  Services  Center  and  the 
CRL.A  Elderly  projects  are  components  of  the 
demonstration  Legal  Research  and  Services 
for  the  Elderly  (LRSE)  project  that  Is  con- 
cluding. These  two  projects  will  continue  to 
exist  not  as  demonstration  projects  but  as 
operating  programs  which  will  be  affiliated 
with  the  elderly  back-up  center  and  which 
win  be  redirected  to  assure  a  national  orien- 
tation and  Impact.  The  quality  of  their  work 
warranted  this  deci.sion.  Of  the  three  other 
components  of  LRSE,  the  funding  of  the 
Miami  component  has  been  assumed  by  HEW. 
and  the  expertise  and  some  of  the  personnel 
of  the  Santa  Monica  housing  project  have 
been  Integrated  into  the  elderly  law  back-up 
center  and  the  Legal  Aid  Foundation  of  Los 
Angeles.  Accordingly,  the  bulk  of  LRSE 
projects  will.  In  fact,  continue  but  in  a  form 
redirected  toward  supporting  Legal  Services 
operating  projects. 

Given  the  reallocation  of  legal  resources 
and  the  additional  provision  of  technical 
assistance,  training  and  back-up  support,  the 
capacity  and  effectiveness  of  the  Office  of 
Legal  Sen-Ices  to  deal  with  the  legal  problems 
of  the  elderly  will  be  significantly  increased. 
These  efforts  will  help  bring  national  atten- 
tion to  the  long  neglected  needs  of  our  senior 
citizens,  and  I  am  confident  that  we  will  see 
substantial  progress  In  their  favor. 
Sincerely, 

Phillip  V.  Sanchez, 

Director. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  was  pleased  with  Mr.  Sanchez'  an- 
nouncement that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  would  be  reallocating  some 
of  its  resources  to  provide  for  greater 
fimding  for  the  elderly.  I  feel  that  we 
must  go  even  further  to  insure  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  that  this  group  of  Ameri- 
cans is  not  underserved  by  legal  services 
programs. 

The  1971  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  pointed  to  the  failure  of  the  Na- 
ton  to  provde  adequate  legal  representa- 
tion to  the  Nation's  older  citizens,  and 
recommended  that  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  allocate  SIO  million 
for  this  purpose.  This  year's  OEO  budget 
did  not  reflect  even  a  beginning  toward 
meeting  the  conference  recommenda- 
tion— it  provided  a  meager  turn  of  only 
S340.000  for  legal  services  for  the  elderly 
poor.  And  wliHe  I  am  pleased  with  Di- 
rector Sanchez'  assurances  that  the 
elderly  will  receive  services  requiring 
larger  expendituies,  I  believe  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  see  that 
special  emphasis  programs  for  older 
Americans  ai-e  mandated  under  the  le- 
gal service  legislation  now  before  it.  The 


Gurney  amendment — adopted  today — 
to  devote  20  percent  of  the  legal  services 
funds  to  services  for  those  55  and  older — 
should  help  make  this  emphasis  a  reality 
for  our  Nation's  elderly. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  need  for  special 
emphasis  programs  for  American  In- 
dians. Native  Americans  have  a  unique 
relationship  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment based  on  treaties,  agreements,  spe- 
cial laws,  and  the  Constitution — a  rela- 
tionship which  requires  expertise  in  the 
area  of  Indian  law.  Furthermore,  many 
Indians  in  the  United  States  live  on 
Federal  reservations  or  on  rancherias  or 
in  isolated  rural  areas  far  away  from 
the  reach  of  the  general  legal  ser\ices 
programs.  To  afford  these  Americans 
adequate  access  to  legal  representation 
demands  .special  outreach  efforts. 

Migrant  and  sea.sonal  farmworkers 
are  another  group  requiring  special  em- 
phasis piograms  if  they  are  to  be  pro- 
vided adequate  legal  representation.  The 
inability  to  meet  residence  requirements 
effectively  dLsenfranchises  migrants,  so 
while  laws  that  affect  them  are  passed, 
migrants  lack  the  political  and  legal 
representation  which  would  enable 
them  to  challenge  unfavorable  interpre- 
tations of  law.  The  California  rui-al  le- 
gal assistance  program  iCRLA>  has 
made  significant  inroads  into  these  pro- 
grams in  my  State,  but  more  emphasis 
must  be  placed  on  reacliing  solutions  to 
problems  stemming  from  the  migratory 
way  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  extended 
and  detailed  consideration  of  this  bill  on 
the  Senate  floor  over  the  last  week,  par- 
ticularly regarding  the  legal  services 
provisions,  and  I  believe  that  the  vote 
which  we  are  about  to  take  will  manifest 
overwhelming  support  for  this  measure, 
especially  the  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation  which  the  bill  would  create. 
I  would  like  to  reiterate  my  appreciation 
for  the  cooperation  extended  to  myself, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Nel- 
son I .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  '  Mr. 
Mondale  I,  and  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  I  Mr.  Javit.si  ,  by  the  Senators  from 
Colorado  and  Kentucky  <Mr.  Dominick 
and  Mr.  Cook>  regarding  legal  services 
amendments  offered  to  the  bill.  Both 
Senator  Cook  and  Senator  Dominick 
have  been  most  reasonable  and  accom- 
modating in  working  w-ith  us  to  arrive  at 
a  mutually  acceptable  po.sition  on  each 
of  their  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  review- 
briefly  the  principal  amendments  which 
we  have  accepted  to  title  IX.  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  title,  in  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

.AMFNDMENT    NO.     1280 

First.  Senator  Cook's  modified  ?mend- 
ment  No.  1280,  which  contains  language 
which  I  suggested  to  him,  does  not  in 
any  way  compromise  the  basic  thrust  of 
section  913  in  title  IX  prohibiting  any 
Federal  agency  or  official  from  exercis- 
ing any  direction.  supervLsion.  or  control 
ever  the  Corporation  or  its  grantees  or 
the  employees  of  either,  or  over  members 
of  the  client  community  receiving  legal 
services  under  the  title.  What  the 
amendment  does  is  to  clarify  authority 
which  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
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porlunity  would  have,  even  were  tWs 
amendment  not  in  the  bill,  to  conduct 
iuch  reviews  as  may  be  necessary  and 
desirable  of  the  activities  of  the  Corpo- 
ration and  its  grantees  in  order  to  assist 
the  President  in  deciding  upon  the 
amount  of  appropriations  he  would  seek 
each  year  in  his  budget  request  to  the 
Congress.  This  amendment  does  not.  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  .so  stated  thi.';  to  me,  in  any 
v.ay  authorize  either  OMB  or  OEO  to 
take  any  action  with  respect  to  the  Cor- 
poration. Its  grantees,  or  members  of  the 
client  community.  Moreover,  it  seems 
quite  clear  to  me  that  the  existing  sec- 
tion 913  in  the  title— and  this  point  is 
made  even  clearer  by  the  modification  in 
amendment  No.  1280— would  preclude 
the  OMB  or  any  Federal  agency  or  of- 
ficial from  taking  action  to  delay  or 
withhold  the  allotment  of  the  full 
amount  of  funds  which  the  Congress 
subsequently  should  decide  to  appro- 
priate for  the  Corporation. 

.^^IEND.^IENT    no.     1281 

With  respect  to  Senator  Cook's 
amendment  No.  1281.  I  think  he  has 
made  a  signific.mt  contribution  to  con- 
.slstency  wiihin  the  title  by  providing 
that  the  President's  appointments  from 
the  general  public  shall  constitute  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  any  execu- 
tive committee  which  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  the  Corporation  may  decide 
to  establish.  I  again  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  for  accepting 
my  modifications  to  insure  that,  as  was 
included  in  the  original  provision  in  the 
bill,  at  least  one  member  appointed  from 
the  recommendations  of  the  bar  and 
legal  organizations  and  one  member  ap- 
l^ointed  from  the  recommendations  of 
either  the  clients'  or  the  attorneys'  ad- 
visory councils  would  serve  on  such  exec- 
utive committee. 

.^MENDME^•T    NO      1282 

We  accepted  Senator  Cook's  amend- 
ment No.  1282  without  modifications 
with  the  understanding  tliat  as  to  pro- 
grams assisted  by  the  Corporation  the 
amendment  did  not  in  any  way  alter  the 
tax  exemption  situation  that  would  have 
obtained  without  such  an  amendment 
with  respect  to  the  eligibility  of  such 
programs  to  seek  tax  exempt  status  un- 
der the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The 
amendment  merely  makes  this  point  ex- 
plicit, as  well  as  the  point,  which  I  think 
would  otherwise  have  followed  in  any 
event,  that  once  such  programs  are 
granted  tax  exempt  status,  then  they 
would  be  required  to  adhere  to  all  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
pertainiiig  to  such  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations. 

Consistent  with  this  modification  that 
we  should  leave  status  under  the  tax 
laws  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  we 
agreed  to  the  modifications  made  by 
the  an.endment  that  the  Corporation, 
itself,  would  not  be  automatically  tax 
exempt,  as  the  section  in  the  committee 
bill  provided,  but  would  merely  be  eli- 
gible for  such  "treatment  if  it  satisfied 
tlie  requirements  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  with  respect  to  such  tax  ex- 
emption. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    1284 

Regarding  Mr.  Cook's  amendment  No, 
1284.  as  amended,  I  feel  we  have  more 
clearly  set  forth  the  original  intention  in 
section  906 ' e)  of  the  title.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  amendment  in  any  way  impairs 
the  ability  of  any  legal  services  attorney 
to  represent  his  or  her  client  to  the  fullest 
extent  permissible  and  mandated  under 
the  code  of  professional  responsibilities 
and  canons  of  ethics  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  Tlie  modified  amend- 
ment does  make  clear  that  employees  of 
the  Corporation  or  legal  services  pro- 
grams assisted  by  it  when  not  represent- 
ing clients  must  not  seek  to  identify  the 
name  of  the  program  or  the  Corporation, 
itself,  with  the  representation  they  are 
making  or  the  particular  cause  they  are 
espousing  on  behalf  of  their  clients.  This 
seems  a  perfectly  legitimate  and  desira- 
ble injunction. 

In  contrast,  when  such  an  attorney  is 
responding  to  the  request  of  a  legislative 
body  or  any  member  thereof  to  make 
representations  on  a  matter  pending  be- 
fore or  relevant  to  such  legislative  body, 
such  identification  would  seem  inevitable 
and  appropriate.  And  the  modified 
am.endment  does  not,  therefore,  seek  to 
proMbit  such  identification. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS,    1286    AND    1287 

Finally,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Dominick's 
amendment  regarding  political  activi- 
tie.s — which  is  a  combination,  with  modi- 
fications worked  out  between  Senator 
DoMiNicK  and  myself,  of  his  amendments 
Nos.  1286  and  1287 — under  this  amend- 
ment, employees  of  the  Corporation  it- 
self would  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Hatch  Act  respecting  their  politi- 
cal activities.  Thus,  those  employees 
would  be  in  the  same  situation  as  the 
present  OEO  employees  in  the  Legal 
Services  Division  who  manage  the  pro- 
gram at  the  national  level.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  an  unreasonable  requirement  and, 
indeed,  it  serves  to  underline  the  essen- 
tial purposes  of  the  new  National  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  which  is  to  remove 
the  legal  services  program  from  the  po- 
litical arena  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible. 

With  respect  to  employees  of  programs 
assisted  by  the  Corporation,  the  amend- 
ment leaves  intact  the  provision  in  sec- 
tion 907* d I  of  the  title  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  prohibiting  such  employees  from 
participating  in  "any  partisan  or  non- 
partisan political  activity  associated 
with  a  candidate  for  public  or  party  of- 
fice" ana  continues  the  direction  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  set  appropriate 
guidelines  for  the  private  political  activ- 
ities of  such  employees. 

The  provisions  in  modified  section 
907idn3'  in  the  amendment  are  based 
upon  those  contained  in  present  section 
603' a  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunitv  Act 
with  respect  to  any  agency  receiving  as- 
sistance under  that  act. 

The  new  subsection  (e)  added  to  sec- 
tion 907  merely  makes  plain  the  obliga- 
tion of  an  attorney  not  to  encourage  n- 
olations  of  liw  and,  of  course,  to  refrain, 
himself,  from  engaging  in  such  viola- 
tions. Surelj',  we  would  want  a  legal 
services  attorney  working  in  the  pro- 
gram  to   meet   those   obligations,   and 


would  be  most  seriously  concerned,  and 
consider  it  a  substantial  breech,  were 
he  to  violate  the  injunctions  in  the  new 
subsection.  That  Is  why  the  new  subsec- 
tion <f)  indicates  that  violations  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  might  be 
grounds  for  serious  action  against  tlie 
ofTending  employee  or  his  program. 

In  addition  to  these  modifications, 
which  the  committee  feeis  are  substan- 
tial enough  to  meet  the  administration's 
objections  to  the  legislation  to  extend 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  S.  3010 
contains  several  other  provisions  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  me.  and  I  would  like 
to  address  them  at  this  time. 

YOUTH  JOBS 

Section  3  of  S.  3010  authorizes  a  major 
expansion  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program  by  providing  a  special 
additional  authorization  of  $500  million 
to  create  100.000  additional  work  and 
training  opportunities  in  this  most  im- 
portant program.  It  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  this  program  will  be  fully  funded. 
The  average  overall  unemployment  rate 
for  youth  during  1971  was  21.7  percent. 
For  black  youths  in  our  urban  poverty 
areas,  unemployment  stood  at  38  percent. 
These  figures  are  bleak  and  they  are  a 
nationaf  disgrace,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  mv  colleagues  will  agree  that  we 
have  a  moral  obligation  to  insure  that 
they  are  substantially  lowered  in  1972 
and  beyond. 

NONDISCRIMINATION     IN     OEO     PROGRAMS 

The  committee  bill  also  contains  an 
amendment  I  introduced  to  add  a  new 
section  624  to  part  A— administration— 
of  title  VI— administration  and  coordi- 
nation—of the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  to  prohibit  discrimination— particu- 
larly based  on  sex— in  OEO  programs. 
Section  16  of  S.  3010  adds  this  nondis- 
crimination feature  to  the  antipoverty 
legislation.  It  provides  a  nondiscrimina- 
tion provision  with  respect  to  any  finan- 
cial assistance  provided  under  the  act 
and  specifically  prohibits  di-scrimination 
on  the  ground  of  sex  in  OEO-funded 
programs.  It  would  not,  however,  affect 
any  other  legal  remedy  a  person  might 
have  with  '•espect  to  discrimination  on 
the  grounds  of  sex.  This  section  corrects 
an  apparent  oversight  in  the  present  act 
which  does  not  now  contain  any  such 
nondiscrimination  feature, 

COMMUNTTY    ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT 

Section  17  of  S.  3010  provides  for  a  new 
title  vn  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  for  community 
economic  development.  This  provision, 
which  consolidates  the  current  title 
I_D — special  impact — and  title  III-A— 
rural  loan — progranrs,  was  also  included 
in  the  vetoed  bill.  It  resulted  from  an 
amendment  I  wa^  pleased  to  cosponsor 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  KENNEDY)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits ) . 

The  community  economic  development 
title  revises  the  special  impact  programs 
to  focus  more  sharply  on  urban  and  rural 
community-based  corporations,  to  em- 
phasize the  crucial  role  played  by  fed- 
erally supplied  equity  capital,  and  to  en- 
courage  the  cooperation  of  other  Federal 
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agencies  in  the  growth  of  community  de- 
velopment corporations.  It  provides  for 
grants  and  loans— which  are  essential  to 
help  laimch  small  cooperatives  and  help 
low-income  farmers — to  low-income 
farm  families  and  rural  cooperatives. 
This  type  of  authority,  originally  con- 
tained in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964.  was  delegated  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Loan  Administration  and  appar- 
eutlv  used  only  for  a  selected  few  indi- 
vidual—rather than  group— loans. 

Finally,  the  new  title  VII  authorizes 
making  financial  a.ssistance  available  for 
training  and  technical  assistance  and 
authorizes  long-term  loan  funds  for 
urban  and  rural  areas.  It  would  extend 
the  existing  $100  million  EOA  title  III-A 
rural  loan  revolving  fund,  which  the  ad- 
ministration wishes  to  terminate,  and 
provides  for  the  eventual  creation  of  a 
matching  urban  development  loan  fund. 
Tlie  interest  on  loans  made  by  the  fund, 
in  conformity  with  other  federally  sup- 
ported revolving  funds,  could  be  used  to 
defray  administrative,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  supervisoiT  costs  of  the  fund, 
rather  than  being  paid  back  to  the 
Treasury. 

Presently.  OEO  lias  nearly  40  grants 
outstanding  for  economic  development 
programs.  These  range  from  grant 
amounts  of  SIO  million— for  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  in  New  York— to  the  SIOO.OOO 
range — for  groups  now  in  the  beginning 
stages,  such  as  the  West  Side  Planning 
Group  in  California's  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
and  the  East  Los  Angeles  Community 
Union. 

The  West  Side  Planning  Group,  a  co- 
operative of  Chicano  farmworkers,  is 
successfully  utilizing  its  grant  from  OEO 
to  develop  plans  for  the  creation  of  an  in- 
terchange enterprise  on  the  new  Route 
5  crossing  the  valley :  the  development  of 
a  cooperative  furniture  operation:  and  a 
joint  venture  with  an  established  dis- 
tributor of  liquid  petroleum.  The  East 
Lo.s  Angeles  Commuiiity  Union — 
TELECU— also  a  Chicano  group,  is  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  a  mattress 
factory,  and  in  housins  development 
planning.  These  grants  have  afforded 
both  groups  the  opportunity  for  self-help 
and  self-determination  in  the  economic 
development  of  their  areas. 

California  also  has,  in  the  Watsonville 
area,  a  successful  agricultural  market- 
ing cooperative  in  operation — the  Cen- 
tral Coa^t  Counties  Development  Corp. 
This  group  was  unsuccessful  in  securing 
a  title  III-A  loan  from  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  but  was  fortunate 
enough  to  receive  a  grant  from  the  OEO 
regional  office's  discretionary  fund.  Once 
the  OEO  loan  was  granted,  a  private 
lending  group  became  interested  in  this 
growing  cooperative,  and  it  loaned  ad- 
ditional funds  to  the  group.  A  highly 
successful  strawberry  cooperative  is  the 
result. 

Mr.  President.  I  mention  this  success 
stor>-  as  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of 
effective  Federal  private  sector  coopera- 
tion which  the  new  title  VII  can  foster 
by  granting  loans  to  low-income  rm'al 
cooperatives. 

SPECIAL    PROGRAMS 

Section  20  of  S.  3010  as  reported  from 
committee  amends  title  n-B — financial 


assistance  to  community  action  pro- 
grams and  related  activities — of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  by  adding 
two  new  sections— section  226  for  a  pro- 
gram of  "design  and  planning  assistance 
grants"  and  section  227  for  a  "youth 
recreation  and  sports  program." 

I  offered  amendments  providing  for 
these  two  programs  during  committee 
deliberation  on  S.  2007,  and  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  agreed  that 
they  were  worthwhile  programs  which 
should  be  continued  by  the  OfQce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  The  provisions  were 
shghtly  altered  in  S.  3010,  and  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  those  changes.  I  want 
to  preface  my  comments,  however,  by  ex- 
plaining win-  the  committee  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  provide  statutory  authority  for 
these  programs 

Prototypes  of  both  the  design  and 
plaiming  assisUmce  grants  program  and 
the  youth  recreation  and  sports  pro- 
granis  have  formerly  been  funded 
through  OEO's  section  232  research  and 
demonstration  authority.  Together  they 
rai.se  the  important  question  of  v.hat 
should  happen  to  successful  demonstra- 
tion programs  once  they  have  proven 
their  effectiveness,  when  local  resources 
are  not  adequate  to  assume  the  full  fi- 
nancial responsibility.  The  committee,  by 
adopting  these  amendments,  endorsed 
the  notion  that  these  programs  should  be 
carried  on.  improved  and  expanded,  not 
discontinued— the  unfortunate  prescrip- 
tion offered  by  OEO. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee 
agieed  to  provide  in  S.  3010  specific  levels 
of  authorization  for  both  these  pro- 
grams— for  design  and  planning  assist- 
ance grants  programs,  $10  miUion  for 
ei?ch  of  fi.scal  years  1972.  1973,  and  1974: 
and  for  the  youth  recreation  and  sports 
proHrams.  S6  million  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1972,  1973,  and  1974. 

COMMUNITY  DESIGN  AND  PLANNING   ASSISTANCE 

While  the  ongoing  programs  of  OEO 
have  dealt  primarily  with  the  legal, 
educational,  and  health  problems  of  the 
poor,  the  worsening  state  of  their 
everyday  environment  has  been  sadly 
neglected.  Conditions  in  urban  slums  and 
remote  rural  areas  continue  to  deterio- 
rate. Housing  is  overcrowded  and  in- 
adequate: expressways  and  renewal  proj- 
ects rip  up  neighborhoods  with  little  or 
no  plans  for  adequate  restoration  or 
relocations. 

Low-income  persons  must  have  access 
to  design  and  planning  assistance  just  as 
thev  now  have  access  to  leeal  services  and 
health  care.  With  such  assistance  avail- 
able, communities  can  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  consti-uctive  inputs  into 
the  physical  and  environmental  develop- 
ment of  their  neighborhoods. 

OEO  has  already  granted  research  and 
demonstration  funds  to  three  existing 
community-based  architectural  and 
planning  workshops  known  as  com- 
munity design  development  centers, 
which' are  among  73  such  centers  oper- 
ating in  ."36  cities  across  the  country. 
These  cente'-s  provide  free  design  and 
planning  technical  assinance  to  Indigent 
communities,  as  is  consistent  with  OEO  s 
goal  of  increasing  community  awareness, 
community  involvement,  and  community 
self-help.  Staffed  by  architects,  planners. 


engineers,  and  other  design  professionals, 
these  community  design  projects  vary 
from  minor  renovation  work  on  indi- 
vidual dwelling  units  to  the  development 
of  comprehensive  planning  documents 
for  the  future  growth  of  neighborhoods, 
VISTA  volunteers  presently  are  assigned 
to  many  of  these  centers. 

The  committee  believed  that  up  to  $10 
million  available  under  part  B  of  title  II 
could  be  effectively  granted  amiually  for 
assistance  to  these  design  centers. 
e.specially  those  which  have  proven  their 
effectiveness.  A  Januarj*  1971  evaluation 
conducted  by  Kirschner  Associates,  Inc.. 
under  OEO  contract  No.  B89-4558. 
studied  the  seven  community  design  cen- 
ters which  OEO  had  funded  for  at  least  1 
year.  The  report  stated  in  concluding 
that  Federal  support  for  these  programs 
should  be  continued  and  expanded : 

There  Is  considerable  evidence  from  expe- 
rience of  the  demonstration  programs  that 
advocacv  planning  can  generate  major 
changes"  in  urban  planning  and  implementa- 
tion processes,  particularly  In  urban  renewal, 
housing  and  transportation,  which  give  com- 
munity residents  greater  and  more  signifi- 
cant voice  in  determining  program  goals  and 
plans  of  local  and  state  agencies.  In  many 
cases,  these  changes  have  converted  latent 
and  overt  resistance  of  low-Income  neighbor- 
hoods to  urban  renewal  and  related  develop- 
ment activities  into  positive  support  for  such 
public  programs.  In  some  instances,  their  In- 
volvement has  been  expanded  to  give  the 
neighborhood  key  roles  in  Implementing  the 
plans  and  controlling  their  execution.  Also, 
the  advocacv  planning  demonstrations  have 
succeeded  lii  effecting  important  changes  In 
the  goals  and  substance  of  proposed  public 
plans  affecting  the  Interests  and  neighbor- 
hoods of  their  low- income  client  organiza- 
tions. . ,  , 

It  is  clear  ,  ,  .  that  advocacy  planning  is 
now  and  can  continue  to  evolve  as  an  excit- 
ing process  within  the  general  framework  of 
a  participating  democracy.  It  is  a  concept 
combining  professional  competence,  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  residents  of  poor 
communities,  and  the  growing  need  for  a 
feeling  of  "community".  It  is  also  developing 
as  a  legitimate  link  between  the  public  agen- 
cies and  an  important  part  of  their  constitu- 
ency. It  Is  an  approach  that  has  already 
made  modest  headway  and.  in  the  future, 
can  provide  constructive  positive  solutions 
to  urban  problems.  ... 

Based  on  the  observations  and  analyses  of 
the  current  demonstrations,  it  is  believed 
that  such  programs  should  continue  to  be 
supported  for  the  fallowing  reasons: 

1.  These  programs  generally  provide  a 
means  of  establishing  more  effective  com- 
munic^itlon  and  relationships  ijetween  poor 
citizens  and  public  planning  bodies  so  that 
each  is  benefited  as  well  as  the  community  as 
a  whole. 

2.  Tlie  concept  and  practice  of  advocacy 
planning  appear  to  be  in  a  relatively  early 
stage  of  evolution  and  it  is  likely  that  much 
more  can  be  learned  from  such  programs 
about  how  to  involve  citizens  in  the  coopera- 
tive and  constructive  solution  of  urban 
problems. 

3.  Althotigh  many  advocacy  planning  pro- 
grams have  established  their  legitimacy  and 
even  a  constituency,  they  have  not  yet  nor 
are  they  likely  to  become  financially  self- 
sufficient.  .  ,  . 

The  effect  of  the  new  community  de- 
sien  a.ssistance  provision  is  to  insure  that 
these  valuable  programs,  having  proven 
their  effectiveness,  continue  to  be  funded 
under  the  Economic  Opportmiity  Act. 
For  precisely  that  reason— because  these 
programs  have  proven  their  effective- 
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ness — OEO  is  reluctant  to  continue  their 
funding  under  a  research  and  demon- 
stration authority. 

One  of  the  programs  to  benefit  from 
this  amendment,  for  example,  would  be 
the  San  FYancLsco  Design  Center,  which 
was  established  in  1967  by  the  University 
of  California  extension.  Pa.st  OEO  fund- 
ing enabled  it  to  improve  and  expand  its 
services  so  that  currently  the  renter  op- 
erates vnth  a  small  full-time  staff  and 
a  ra'iter  of  part-time  volunteers  who  are 
professionals  with  the  skills  needed  to 
deal  with  urban  problenLs.  The  center 
has  responded  to  requests  from  low-in- 
come residents  for  assistance  in  develop- 
ing housing  programs,  long-range  plan- 
ning studies,  preparing  working  draw- 
ings for  store  front  offices,  designing  let- 
terheads. tot-lot5,  playgrounds,  and  a 
host  of  other  requests  involving  com- 
munity improvement  and  development. 

TOT7TH   RECRE.ATION    AND    SPORTS   PROGRAM 

The  youth  recreation  and  sports  pro- 
gram Ls  an  expansion  of  the  national 
summer  youth  sports  program  which 
OEO  has  been  funding  during  the  past 
three  summers.  Fluids  for  the  program 
were  delegated  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
in  turn  contracted  with  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association — NCAA. 
The  President's  Council  on  Physical  Fit- 
ness and  Sports  has  been  the  Govern- 
ment's administrative  and  monitoring 
agency.  Section  20  of  S.  3010  provides 
for  the  program's  establishment  on  a 
permanent  basis  and  expands  it  to  pro- 
vide for  continuing  year-round  contact 
with  the  participating  youths  and  re- 
lated educational  and  counseling  serv- 
ices, especially  drug  abuse  education. 

The  present  program  has  served  ap- 
proximately 124,000  participants  during 
its  3  years  of  operation.  Eleven  colleges 
and  universities  in  my  own  State  of 
California  are  working  with  neaily  4,000 
participants  this  summer.  The  program 
provides  valuable  contact  between  disad- 
vantaged youth  and  collegiate  athletes, 
and  affords  to  its  participants  the  mul- 
tiple resources  available  at  college  and 
university  campuses. 

The  new  section  assures  that  com- 
munity residents  will  work  with  the 
young  participants  and  collegiate  per- 
sonnel in  planning  and  operating  the 
program. 

During  floor  debate  on  S.  2007,  the 
question  of  eligibility  of  organizations 
other  than  colleges  and  universities  was 
raised,  and  an  amendment  I  agreed  to 
with  my  good  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScHWEiKER  >  broadening  the  scope  of 
those  qualified  to  be  grant  recipients  was 
adopted.  It  provided  that  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations having  appropriate  facili- 
ties would  also  be  eligible.  That  amend- 
ment hps  also  been  i:icluded  in  S.  3010. 
It  should  be  clearly  understood,  as  the 
committee  report  states,  that  such  a 
grant  applicant  would  have  to  demon- 
strate competency  in  all  of  the  training, 
education,  nutrition,  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion, and  counseling  activities  required  in 
the  statutory  provisions  governing  the 
program  in  all  of  the  dimensions  con- 
templated in  the  specific  legislative  lan- 


guage and  in  the  committee  report,  and 
thus  to  provide  such  services  at  least 
equal  in  quality  and  quantity  to  the  serv- 
ices presently  pro'vlded  under  the  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
contract  for  the  present  national  sum- 
mer youth  sports  program. 

Another  change  from  the  language  of 
the  provisions  contained  in  S.  2007  has 
to  do  with  equal  opportunity  for  service. 
During  its  consideration  of  the  youth 
recreation  and  sports  program  pro- 
visions, the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  added  language  placing 
quotas  on  the  number  of  males  and 
females  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
program.  This  language  was  deleted  on 
the  House  floor  after  the  NCAA's  ex- 
cellent record  for  including  females  in 
its  programs  was  presented.  To  deal  with 
any  problems  which  might  arise  in  the 
future  concerning  this  issue,  I  offered 
r.n  amendment  adopted  in  committee  in- 
suring that  women  and  all  other  signif- 
icant segments  in  the  poverty  community 
have  equitable  opportunity  for  service 
and  employment  through  the  program. 

CONSUMER    PROCR.^MS 

At  the  time  the  committee  was  con- 
sidering S.  3010  in  executive  session,  a 
situation  paralleling  that  of  the  design 
and  planning  assistance  grants  programs 
and  the  youth  recreation  and  sports  pro- 
gram came  to  our  attention.  That  situa- 
tion concerns  the  future  of  the  consimier 
programs  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  Director  Sanchez  has  com- 
muiii;ated  to  us  that  OEO's  Office  of  Pro- 
gram Development,  in  redesigning  its 
funding  priorities,  has  determined  that 
seeking  how  to  solve  consumer  problems 
is  not  one  of  its  major  thrusts  at  this 
time.  The  committee  was  most  concerned 
to  learn  of  this  change  in  focus, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  scarcely  more  than  2  years  since 
the  President  announced,  in  his  October 
30,  1969,  message  to  the  Congress  on 
consumer  protection,  his  intentions  to 
launch  a  series  of  new  initiatives  in  this 
area.  At  that  time,  he  announced  that  the 
OfiSce  of  Economic  Opportunity  was 
establishing  its  own  Division  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  to  date  that  Division 
has  never  been  established.  OEO 
answered  the  President's  call  merely  by 
establishing  in  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Division  of  its  Office  of  Program 
Development  a  six-member  "consumer 
affairs  group."  And  now,  within  2  years  of 
the  Pi-esidenfs  message,  OEO  has  chosen 
to  eliminate  even  this  .small  evidence  of 
its  commitment  to  consumer  strategy.  In 
a  May  19  letter  to  Chairman  Nelson  and 
me.  Director  Sanchez  stated  that  in 
keeping  with  OEO's  policy  to  discontinue 
funding  of  successful  research  and 
demonstration  programs,  the  consumer 
programs  would  no  longer  receive  ■  his 
agency's  financial  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  that  letter  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 


Office  of  Economic  OppoRxuNrrT. 

Washington,  D.C..  May  19,  1972. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 

Subcomviittee  on  Employment,  Manpower, 
and  Poverty,  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  May  17  enclosing  a  copy  of 
your  Committee's  report  on  S.  3010  and  call- 
ing attention  to  the  Committee's  concern  re- 
garding certain  consumer  information  and 
assistance  programs  which  you  understand 
OEA  is  in  the  process  of  discontinuing  or 
phasing  out. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
keenly  aware  that  poor  persons,  who  can 
least  afford  financial  loss,  are  tiie  most  fre- 
quent victims  of  unethical  business  prac- 
tices. It  was  precisely  because  of  our  concern 
regarding  the  problems  faced  by  the  poor 
In  their  business  dealings  that  we  have 
developed  and  funded  the  consumer  pro- 
grams mentioned  in  your  letter  and  in  the 
Committee's  report. 

Before  discussing  our  intentions  regard- 
ing these  particular  programs,  I  believe  it 
would  be  desirable  to  call  attention  to  the 
statutory  framework  under  which  these  pro- 
grams are  being  conducted  and  to  com- 
ment on  our  basic  philosophy  with  respect 
to  such  programs.  Each  of  these  programs, 
as  you  know,  is  currently  funded  under  the 
authorities  of  section  232  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  That  section  specifically 
provides  that  assistance  thereunder  may  be 
provided  for  "pilot  or  demonstration  proj- 
ects" which  are  designed  "to  test  or  assist 
in  the  development  of  new  approaches  or 
methods  that  will  help  in  overcoming 
special  problems  or  otherwise  in  furthering 
the  purposes  of  this  title  [relating  to  com- 
munity action]."  This  language  clearly  does 
not  provide  open-ended  authority  for  us  to 
continue  the  use  of  section  232  funds  for 
programs  which  have  been  fully  developed 
and  have  either  proved  to  be  effective  or  In- 
effective as  the  case  may  be.  When  this  point 
is  reached,  we  believe  that  local  communities, 
having  been  familiarized  with  such  pro- 
grams, should  have  the  opportunity,  in  de- 
termining their  own  order  of  priorities,  to 
decide  whether  to  initiate  or  continue  such 
an  activity  as  a  component  of  a  community 
action  program  or  as  a  programmatic  effort 
funded    entirely    with    local    monies. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  programs 
mentioned  in  the  Committee's  report,  we 
believe  that  for  the  most  part  they  have 
reached  a  stage  of  full  maturity  and  we 
have  obtained  from  them  as  much  informa- 
tion regarding  their  potential  effectiveness 
as  they  are  capable  of  yielding.  We  have 
found,  as  a  result  of  our  experimentation  in 
this  area,  that  the  Neighborhood  Consumer 
Informaton  Center  (NCICi  established  in 
Washington  DC.  has  considerable  potential 
as  a  national  resource  center  which  could 
be  useful  in  developing  new  concepts  and 
approaches  in  the  consumer  protection  area. 
We  have,  therefore  decided  to  continue 
funding  this  activity  at  its  present  level  dur- 
ing the  coming  fiscal  year.  We  are  unable  to 
justify  continued  funding  of  the  other  con- 
sumer programs  mentioned  in  the  Com- 
mittee's report  as  "R.  &  D."  efforts.  If  they 
are  to  continue  in  operation  after  their 
existing  section  232  grants  have  expired,  we 
believe  their  continuance  should  result  from 
determinations  made  at  the  local  level  that 
available  EOA  local  Initiative  funds  should 
be  used  for  that  purpose  or  that  fund.>  from 
other  sources  should  be  obtained  to  keep 
them  In  operation. 

I  am  sending  an  Identical  letter  to  Sena- 
tor Nelson   and   hope   that   It  satisfactorily 
responds  to  your  Inquiry. 
Sincerely, 

Phillip  V.  Sanchez,  Director. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  'What  is  imusual 
about  Mr.  Sanchez'  letter  is  that  most 
of  the  consumer  affairs  programs  have 
not  even  been  in  operation  long  enough 
to  have  been  evaluated.  While  their  po- 
tential may  well  be  great,  it  is  my  belief 
that,  at  the  very  least,  they  deserve  to  be 
funded  at  least  imtU  meaningful  evalua- 
tions can  be  made. 

More  critical,  however,  is  the  question 
of  what  will  become  of  these  programs 
and  similar  initiatives  in  the  area  of  con- 
sumer advocacy.  Despite  the  committee's 
clear  rejection  of  the  notion  that  suc- 
cessful R.  k  D.  programs  should  be  dis- 
continued merely  because  they  are  un- 
able to  locate  alternate  sources  of  fund- 
ing— in  my  view,  a  mLsguided  OEO 
policy— the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity has  again  taken  this  position  with 
respect  to  the  consumer  affairs  programs. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  offered  and  the  Senate  adopted  on  the 
floor  an  amendment  to  S.  3010  which 
would  provide  a  new  section  228  in  title 
II-B  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
as  am.ended. 

THE   ACTION   AGENCY 

Section  3  of  S.  3010.  as  reported,  in- 
cluded an  amendment  I  offered  to  pro- 
vide for  a  supplemental  authorization  of 
appropriations  of  $16  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972  for  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
jjrograms  imder  title  'VIII  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity  Act.  Under  the  com- 
mittee bill.  S8  million  of  this  is  to  be 
made  available  for  full-time  volimteer 
antipoverty  programs  imder  part  A  of 
title  Vin.  and  SB  million  is  to  remain 
available  for  expenditure  imder  the  title 
during  fiscal  year  1973,  The  section  pro- 
vides for  a  total  appropriation  of  $53  mil- 
lion annually  for  fiscal  years  1973 — the 
amount  requested  in  the  budget — and 
1974  to  be  used  for  these  programs,  but 
of  that  amount.  S44.500.000  must  be  ased 
for  full-time  antipoverty  volimteer  pro- 
grams under  part  A  of  title  VIII,  and 
$3,500,000  may  be  used  for  exi^erimental 
progi-ams  in  part  B. 

Related  to  this  authorization  is  section 
24  of  S.  3010,  which  was  part  of  my 
amendment  and  which  amends  section 
821  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act — 
authorizing  demonstration  volunteer 
programs — to  cover  any  program  for 
which  academic  credit  is  granted  to  vol- 
unteer participants  in  connection  with 
their  volimteer  service.  This  provision  is 
intended  only  as  an  interim  measure  for 
fiscal  year  1973. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Resources,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
chair,  recently  completed  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  proposed  Action  legislation 
<S.  3450 >  and  the  future  directions  of 
that  agency's  domestic  volunteer  pro- 
grams. The  amendment  is  designed  to 
presen-e  the  committees  and  congres- 
sional prerogatives  to  take  a  close  look 
at  the  new  and  experimental  progi-ams 
which  Action  propo.<;es  to  carry  out  in 
addition  to  VISTA,  Foster  Grandrarents. 
RSVP,  and  SCORE  'ACE.  The  University 
Year  for  Action  program  is  one  of  these 
new  initiatives,  and  the  Human  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  is  giving  the 
agency  everj-  opportunity  to  justify  and 
receive  statutory  authorization  for  this 
program  and  for  new  programs  it  pro- 


poses to  undertake  which  are  not  pres- 
ently authorized  under  title  VIII  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

The  section  24  amendment,  coupled 
with  the  language  in  section  3.  will  allow 
the  Action  agency  to  continue  the  Uni- 
versity Year  for  Action  program  at  the 
present  25  sites,  with  expansions  at  those 
sites,  so  that  the  continuance  of  this 
program  will  not  be  jeopardized  pending 
enactment  of  the  Action  legislation. 

Since  the  time  S.  3010  was  reported, 
however,  Action  has  requested  several 
modifications  in  the  legislation  which 
would  afford  it  greater  flexibility  in  obli- 
gating and  spending  moneys  appropri- 
ated to  it  under  these  authorizations.  I 
have  joined  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Schwei- 
KER I ,  who  serves  on  both  the  Poverty 
Subcommittee  and  on  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Resources,  in 
working  out  modifications  to  the  lan- 
guage in  S.  3010,  as  reported,  which  will 
continue  to  protect  the  regular  full-time 
VISTA  program  and  >et  provide  Action 
with  greater  flexibility  in  utilizing,  for 
its  demonstration  programs,  funds  which 
may  be  appropriated  as  a  result  of  this 
authorizing  legislation.  The  modifica- 
tions are  detailed  in  my  floor  remarks 
on  our  amendment  to  this  effect. 

POVERTY    LINE    DETERMINATION 

Before  concluding  my  remarks  today, 
I  would  like  to  mention  briefly  the  pro- 
visions in  section  25  of  the  committee 
bill  concerning  determination  of  the  pov- 
erty line  and  eligibility  for  program  par- 
ticipation. Participation  in  a  number  of 
programs  authorized  by  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  is  limited  to  persons 
whose  family  income  falls  below  the  pov- 
erty line. 

Section  25  requires  agencies  adminis- 
tering these  progi-ams  to  employ  the 
official  Government  poverty  line  to  de- 
termine eligibility  for  participation  in 
those  programs,  but  it  further  requires 
them  to  update  that  line  regularly — at 
least  annually.  This  should  correct  the 
situation  whereby  impoverished  individ- 
uals are  rendered  ineligible  for  partici- 
pation in  antipoverty  programs  because 
of  a  gap  in  updating  the  poverty  line 
index. 

CONCLUSION 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their  total 
support  to  S.  3010  as  reported  from  com- 
niittee.  The  very  life  of  the  antipoverty 
program  depends  upon  speedy  passage 
of  this  measure,  as  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  expires  on  June  30.  But  I 
am  not  asking  my  colleagues  to  support 
S.  3010  simply  for  the  sake  of  continuing 
the  present  antipoverty  efforts.  As  I 
stated  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  this 
legislation  represents  more  than  a  years' 
determined  and  committed  labors. 

It  is  a  good  bill.  It  strengthens  and  ex- 
pands those  programs  which  have  proven 
most  effective  in  combating  poverty. 

It  is  a  moderate  bill  written  to  meet 
the  objections  of  the  administration  to 
the  previous  measure — S.  2007 — to  ex- 
tend the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  It 
should  and  must  receive  overwhelming 
support. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  reaffimi  my  strong  support 
for  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 


ments of  1972  now  pending  before  the 
Senate.  As  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
this  legislation  since  its  mception  in 
1964,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  S.  3010 
would  authorize  extension  of  the  OEO 
progi-ams  for  3  additional  years.  I  believe 
the  committee  report  expresses  verv-  well 
the  particular  value  that  OEO  has  had 
in  our  society.  The  report  states; 

Despite  the  existence  of  many  other  long- 
standing programs  aimed  at  poverty,  such  as 
public  assistance,  social  security,  veterans 
benefiis,  food  stamps  and  so  forth,  an  Indi- 
vidual or  family  would  find  It  difficult  to 
escape  from  poverty  if  they  were  severely 
handicapped  by  poor  education,  poor  health, 
or  inadequate  job  skills,  or  if  they  were  mired 
in  some  kind  of  legal  difficulty.  This  is  the 
helping  hand  which  OEO  offers. 

Headstart,  job  training,  legal  services, 
Green  Thumb,  health  programs,  and  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  are  Eimong 
the  various  OEO  programs  which  have 
enjoyed  widespread  popularity  in  my 
State,  as  evidenced  by  the  numerous 
expressions  of  disappointment  I  received 
following  the  President's  veto  of  the 
earlier  OEO  bill  in  December  1971.  I  felt 
then,  as  I  do  now,  that  this  veto  was  a 
great  mistake  and  was,  unforttmately,  a 
reflection  of  the  administrations  mis- 
directed sense  of  priorities  and  indiffer- 
ence to  human  needs.  I  am  encouraged  to 
leam  from  the  bills  managers  that  many 
of  the  features  objectionable  to  the  Pres- 
ident in  the  previous  measure  have  been 
reworked  in  a  bipai^tisan  effort  to  send 
to  the  President  a  bill  he  will  sign.  The 
comnultee  is  to  be  especially  commended 
for  resolving  these  differences  without 
comproniising  the  programs  which  have 
meant  so  much  to  the  poor  and  under- 
privileged in  our  society. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreemg  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  anr.ounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  Mr. 
Gamerell  I ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
<  Mr.  Gravel  i  .  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  Humphrey;),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  iMr.  Hartke)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  iMr.  Elle.nder)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr. 
Humphrey'),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Graved,  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  <Mr.  Gambreld  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  iMr.  Gold- 
water  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Wj-oming  'Mr. 
Hansen"),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Saxbe'  are  necessarily  absent. 
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The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  fMr. 
MuNDT'  is  absent  becaa«e  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  Mr. 
Bellmon'  is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  iMr.  Goldwater;  would 
vote  'nay.'' 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  75, 
nays  13,  as  follows: 

[No.  264  Leg.) 
YEAS— 75 


Aiktii 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Grlflln 


Gvirney 

Harris 

Hart 

Hatfield 

HolUngs 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 


Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlblcoflf 


Jordan.  N.C.  Roth 

Jordan.  Idaho  Schwelker 

Kennedy  Scott 

Long  Smith 

Magnuson  Sparkmau 

Mansfield  Spong 

Mathlaa  Stafford 

McClellan  Stevens 

McGovern  Stevenson 

Mclntyre  Symington 

Metcalf  Taft 

Miller  Talmadge 

Mondale  Tunney 

Montoya  Welcker 

Moss  Williams 

Muskle  Young 
NAYS— 13 
Allen                    Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hniska 

Brock  Cotton  Biennis 

Buckley  Eastland  Thurmond 

Byrd,  Ervin  Tower 

Harry  F..  Jr.     Fannin 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

AUott  Goldwater  Humphrey 

Bellmon  Gravel  McGee 

Ellender  Hansen  Mundt 

Uambrell  H.irtke  Saxbe 

So  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
HR  12350.  the  House-passed  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1972,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  ^o  ordered  and  the  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title,  as  follows: 

H  R.  12350.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  programs  authorized  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  its  consideration? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  be  stricken  and  that  the 
text  of  S.  3010.  as  amended,  be  substi- 
tuted therefor.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  v.as  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 


The  bill  (H.R.  12350)  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary' inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlxe  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  this  on 
final  passage?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays, 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell).  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
<Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Mirme- 
sota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
aiid  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott>  .  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater ), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen), and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater*  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  74, 
nays  16,  as  follows: 

[No.  265  Leg.) 
YEAS— 74 


.A.lken 

Hart 

Packwood 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

B&vh 

Holllngs 

Pell 

Beall 

Hughes 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

Bentsen 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Bible 

Javlts 

Riblcoff 

Boggs 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Roth 

Brooke 

Jordan, Idaho 

Schwelker 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Canncn 

Long 

Smith 

Case 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Chiles 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Church 

Mathlas 

Stafford 

Cook 

McClellan 

Stevens 

Cooper 

McGovern 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Dole 

Metcalf 

Taft 

Domlnlck 

Miller 

Talmadge 

Eaeleton 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Fong 

Montoya 

Welcker 

Fulbrlght 

Moss 

Williams 

Griffin 

Muskle 

Touug 

Harris 

Nelson 

NAYS— 16 

Alien  Byrd.  Robert  C.  Gurney 

Bennett  Cotton  Hruska 

Brock  Curtis  Stennla 

Buckley  Eastland  Thurmond 

Bvrd,  Ervln  Tower 

Harn.-  F..  Jr.  Fannin 

NOT  VOTING— 10 


A-.lctt 

Gravel 

Mundt 

Ellender 

Hansen 

Saxbe 

Gambrell 

Humphrey 

Goldwater 

McGee 

So  the  bill   (H.R.  12350)    was  passed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  indefinitely  post- 
pone S.  3010. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  ob- 
jection, and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  cor- 
rections of  a  technical  nature  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Secre- 
tary is  so  authorized. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  HR. 
12350.  as  amended,  be  printed  as  pa.ssed 
bv  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pre.-ident,  I  wish  to 
express  particular  appreciation  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  who  worked  so  diligently 
on  this  legislation  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 
I  wish  to  particularly  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  'Mr.  Javits^  who  is  the 
ranking  minority  meniber  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  und  Public  Welfare,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  >  Mr.  Taftj  who  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment,  Manpower 
and  Poverty,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNicK)  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker)  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Mondale  J  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia ( Mr.  Cranston  )  of  the  committee  ma- 
jority. 

I  wish  also  to  thank,  particularly,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr.  Cook»  for 
his  constructive  suggestions  and  amend- 
ments which  we  adopted,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gur- 
ney) and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper  > . 

Mr.  President,  I  particularly  wish  to 
thank  the  assistant  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd  >  for  his  very  valuable  assistance 
during  the  course  of  the  handling  of  the 
bill. 

I  also  wish  to  express  appreciation  to 
the  staff  who  worked  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  reluctant  to  interrupt  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  but  pursuant  to  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  may  speak  for  2  m.in- 
utes  and  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
may  speak  for  2  minutes  before  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  debt  limita- 
tion bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  appreciation  for  the  work 
done  by  Richard  Johnson  and  V/ilUam 
Spring  of  the  subcommittee  staff,  and  I 
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wish  to  mention  the  very  constructive 
and  useful  assistance  by  Jonathan 
Steinberg  and  Steven  Engleberg.  of  the 
majority  staff,  and  John  Scales,  Pat 
Gwaltney,  Richard  Siegel.  and  Tom 
D'Alonzo,  of  the  minority  staff. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
been  an  unparalled  demonstration  of  bi- 
partisan attention  given  to  a  bill.  I  am 
paiticulTrly  pleased  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  who  felt  very  deeply 
about  many  sections  of  this  bill,  had  the 
breadth  and  vision  to  appreciate  the  con- 
cern of  a  number  of  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  to  accommodate,  in 
an  imprecedented  way,  those  concerns. 
I  appreciate  that  verj-  much.  That  is 
thanks  enough  for  whatever  he  may  have 
thanked  me  for  doing.  I  am  thankful 
for  the  great  cooperation  which  was 
demonstrated  on  this  bill. 

Also,  I  think  the  real  hero  of  this 
measure,  if  Senators  will  forgive  me,  was 
the  acting  majority  leader  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd  ) ,  in  resolving  what  yesterday 
seemed  a  situation  that  was  leading  no- 
where, and  for  taking  us  on  a  path  which 
led  us  so  decisively  to  a  conclusion.  I  was 
aiost  unhappy  that  he  found  himself  in 
a  position  where  he  had  to  vote  against 
the  bill,  but  that  does  not  derogate  in  any 
way  the  signal  service  he  rendered  the 
Senate  in  bringing  about  a  resolution  of 
the  matter.  Without  him  that  could  not 
have  happened.  It  could  not  have  hap- 
pened in  the  absence  of  his  strong  right 
arm  as  acting  majority  leader,  and  I 
congratulate  him. 

Members  of  both  the  majority  side  and 
the  minority  side  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  debate,  especially  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Nelson >,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale), 
and  the  Senator  from  California  'Mr. 
Cranston).  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  them  and  to  their  staffs.  Tliey  are  the 
unsung  heroes  of  all  these  pieces :  Steven 
Engelberg.  of  Senator  Mondale's  staff, 
Jonathan  Steinberg,  of  Senator  Crans- 
ton's staff,  and  then  the  working  staff  of 
the  committee  itself:  Bill  Spring,  Rich- 
ard Johnson,  for  Senator  Nelson,  John 
Scales,  for  the  minority.  They  have  per- 
formed laudatory  service  for  the  country 
and  for  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  mention  others  on  the  mi- 
nority side  also,  particularly  the  work  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Taft).  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker*  ,  who  contributed  enormous- 
ly to  the  results,  and  also  their  assist- 
ants, Pat  Gwaltney  and  Dick  Siegel.  re- 
spectively. 

Finally,  if  we  had  not  had  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooKi.  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gurney ',  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
'Mr.  Cooper),  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  himself  (Mr.  Griffin  i.  we 
would  not  have  been  where  we  are.  All 
of  these  men  could  have  pressed  points 
which  might  have  been  defeated  but 
which  would  have  taken  enormous 
amounts  of  time. 

Finally  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
dean,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  iMr. 
AiKFN) .  He  had  some  grave  doubts  about 
certain  rural  aspects  of  the  bill:  but.  like 
any  freshman,  he  was  willing  to  listen 


and  to  work  out  whatever  the  problem 
involved  was. 

So  it  has  been  a  most  felicitous  experi- 
ence, and  I  wish  to  commend  all  the  Sen- 
ators concerned. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  half  a  minute? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  this  is  aU 
well  and  good,  and  I  join  all  the  Sena- 
tors in  the  kudos  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed here,  but  I  want  to  issue  my  usu- 
al warning  so  people  do  not  get  their 
hopes  all  the  way  up.  This  is  just  an 
authorization  bill.  It  is  a  ceiling.  They 
still  have  to  go  through  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  justify  everything 
in  the  bill.  I  will  be  waiting  for  you. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  know  the  Senator  will. 
In  that  capacity,  it  will  be  strictly  uni- 
lateral. He  will  be  waiting  for  us — we  will 
wait  on  him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
passage  of  the  proposal  continuing  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  programs, 
the  Senate  has  witnessed  the  conclusion 
of  a  truly  magnificent  display  of  legis- 
lative ability  and  leadei-ship  coupled  with 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  high- 
est level.  Let  me  first  extend  the  grati- 
tude of  the  leadership  to  tlie  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  iMr. 
Nelson :i,  the  able  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower  and  Poverty  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor.  Throughout  the 
debate  on  this  measure.  Senator  Nelson 
exhibited  the  deep  understanding  of  hu- 
man needs  which  this  proposal  is  de- 
signed to  meet.  His  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  was  thorough,  his  advocacy 
was  splendid. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits  ' .  I  always  marvel,  Mr.  President, 
at  the  magnitude  of  the  support  provided 
by  Senator  Javits,  not  only  on  this  pro- 
posal but  on  all  propasals  in  which  his 
interests  are  at  stake.  As  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor,  he  does  his  job  with  the  greatest 
competence,  with  the  greatest  degree  of 
ability  and  inost  important  with  out- 
standing cooperation. 

Once  again  the  Senate  is  grateful  for 
Iris  contribution. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  assistant  majority  leader 
who.  for  the  past  several  days,  was  in 
command,  so  to  si^eak,  as  far  as  this  aisle 
of  the  Senate  is  concerned. 

I  have  read  the  Record  and  many 
Senators  have  brought  to  my  attention 
just  how  exemplary  Bob  Byrd  managed 
the  business  of  the  Senate  during  my 
absence  this  past  week.  But  I  think  his 
triumphant  hour  came  yesterday  eve- 
ning when  he  obtained— after  much 
agonizing  and  skirmishing  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle — an  agreement  that  was  sat- 
isfactory to  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Personally,  I  find  words  inadequate  to 
thank  Bob  Byrd.  From  the  standpoint 
of  this  insti  ution.  I  would  only  say  that 
I  can  think  of  no  instance  when  leader- 
ship has  been  exercised  with  greater  skill 
and  ability.  I  appreciate  it  very  much:  I 
know  I  speak  for  the  entire  Senate  in 
saying  so. 

There  are  many  other  Senators  who 
deserve    commendation    for    the    f^ne 


achievement  obtained  on  the  passage  of 
this  bill.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruskai  deserves  special 
thanks.  His  cooperation  was  indispen- 
sable. Also  to  be  thanked  is  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  iMr. 
DoMiNicK)  who,  with  his  characteristic 
sincerity,  urged  his  owti  strong  viewpoints 
with  regard  to  the  poverty  proposal.  The 
Senate  is  deeply  grateful. 

The  Senate  is  grateful  as  well  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
•  Mr.  Mondale)  whose  articulate  advo- 
cacy in  behalf  of  this  proposal  was  abso- 
lutely indispensible  to  its  great  success 
in  the  Senate.  Other  Senators,  too,  played 
significant  roles.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Tafi  )  made  an  im- 
portant contribution,  as  did  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney), 
and  the  many  other  Senators  who  joined 
the  debate,  offered  amendments  and  in 
general  enhanced  the  quality  of  this  in- 
stitution's consideration  of  this  particu- 
lar proposal. 

Once  again,  niy  personal  thanks  must 
go  to  Senator  Nelson  and  to  Senator 
Byrd  for  their  outstanding  leadership 
with  regard  to  this  matter. 

To  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  as  well.  I  ex- 
tend my  deepest  gratitude. 


EXTENSION    OF    PUBLIC    DEBT 
UMTT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
15390.  to  increase  the  debt  ceiling,  which 
the  clerk  will  read  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  {HJl.  15390)  to  provide  for  a  4- 
month  extension  of  the  present  temporary 
level    In   the    public   debt    limitation. 

Mr.  LONG  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  without  ])rejudicing 
my  right  to  the  floor,  I  may  yield  fii-st  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT      OF     N.^TURAL     GAS 
PIPELINE   SAFETY  ACT  OF   1968 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R. 5065. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  amiouncing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  5065)  to  amend 
the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of 
1968.  and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  autliorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees  on   the   part   of   the   Senate. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Mag- 
NUSON.  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Stevens,  and  Mr.  Weicker  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tiiat.  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distingiushed  Senator  from  Louisiana. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
LEGISLATI\^  APPROPRIATION 

BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  M:  President, 
I  ask  unammous  consent  that,  at  such 
time  as  the  conference  report  on  the  leg- 
islative appropriation  bill  is  laid  before 
the  Senate  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness, there  be  a  time  iunitation  thereon 
of  10  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  between  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  'Mr.  Cotton)  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  >  Mr.  Hol- 

LINCS' , 

May  I  say  that  both  of  these  Senators 
have  indicated  their  approval  of  this 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MOSS  AND  SENATOR  ROB- 
ERT C    BYRD  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, following  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinsruished  Senator  from  Wiscon.sin  'Mr. 
Proxmire),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  'Mr.  Moss)  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  >  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd',  now  speaking,  each  be  rec- 
ognized, and  in  that  order,  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  AGRICULTURAL  EX- 
PORT ACTIVITIES  CARRIED  OUT 
UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  480— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  I  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
following  message  from  tlie  President  of 
the  United  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Foresti-y: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  annual  report  for  1971  on  agri- 
cultural e.xport  activities  carried  out 
under  Public  Law  480.  During  the  year. 


this  program  has  continued  its  notable 
success  both  as  an  instrument  of  de- 
velopment assistance  and  as  a  means  of 
promoting  the  growth  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports. 

In  more  than  60  countries  throughout 
the  world,  Public  Law  480  concessional 
sales  and  donations  in  1971  helped  to 
meet  critical  food  import  requirements 
while  mobilizing  local  resources  in  sup- 
port of  fundamental,  long-nm  develop- 
ment efforts.  Major  recipients  included 
India,  Korea,  South  Vietnam,  and  In- 
donesia. In  helping  such  nations  to  help 
themselves,  the  Public  Law  480  program 
contributed  significantly  to  greater  eco- 
nomic progress  and  welfare  as  reflected 
in  the  expanding  Green  Revolution  and 
rising  levels  of  family  income. 

This  progress  was  also  reflected  in  the 
growing  commercial  demand  for  a  broad 
range  of  U.S.  agricultural  products. 
With  large  commercial  purchases  and 
total  U.S.  agricultural  exports  at  a  near 
record  of  $7.7  billion  in  calendar  year 
1971,  Public  Law  480  shipments  repre- 
sented less  than  13  percent  of  the  total — 
a  relative  decline,  and  the  lowest  per- 
centage since  the  early  years  of  the  pro- 
gram. In  addition.  Public  Law  480  con- 
tinued to  return  benefits  to  the  United 
States  through  the  proceeds  generated 
from  the  concessional  credit  sales.  Par- 
tial payment  w^as  taken  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies in  countries  where  we  have  im- 
mediate use  for  the  funds;  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  volume  of  dollar  repay- 
ments from  past  credit  agreements  in- 
creased considerably.  As  a  result,  overall 
balance  of  payments  benefits  from  Pub- 
lic Law  480  rose  in  fiscal  year  1971  to 
more  than  $328  million. 

As  the  program  moves  into  its  nine- 
teenth year,  we  are  continuing  to  use  it 
as  one  of  om-  marketing  tools  for  farm- 
ers, contributing  to  both  trade  expan- 
sion and  development  assistance  in  all 
comers  of  the  globe. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  June  29,  1972. 


REPORT  ON  NATIONAL  HOUSING 
GOALS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston*  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  pleased  to  transmit  herewith  the 
fourth  annual  report  on  National  Hous- 
ing Goals,  as  required  by  Section  1603 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  June  29.  1972. 


EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  DEBT 
LIMITATION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15390)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  4-month  extension  of  the 
present  temporary  level  In  the  public 
debt  limitation. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  present  law 
already  provides  for  a  temporary  debt 
limit  $450  billion  effective  through 
June  30,  1972.  This  bill  merely  extends 
that  temporary  $450  billion  ceiling  an 
additional  4  montlis,  through  October  31, 

1972.  This  action  is  necessary  because 
otherwise  the  debt  limit  reverts  to  $400 
billion  on  July  1,  1972 — just  a  few  days 
hence.  Since  the  actual  amount  of  debt 
subject  to  limit  reached  $426.8  billion  on 
Jime  27  and  will  be  about  $425  billion  on 
July  1,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  take 
action  now  to  extend  the  $450  billion 
temporary  debt  limit. 

This  legislation  is  urgently  needed  to 
permit  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  and  pay  its  bills  after 
June  30 — which  is  tomorrow.  I  also  want 
to  emphasize  that  the  action  that  we  are 
requesting  at  this  time  does  not  increa.se 
the  debt  limitation  by  a  single  dollar- 
it  merely  continues  the  present  debt 
limit  for  4  months. 

The  $450  billion  temporary  debt  ceil- 
ing for  the  period  through  October  31 
will  represent  a  tight  ceiling  for  this  pe- 
riod. This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  debt  is  expected  to  reach  a  level  in 
excess  of  $447  billion  in  October— as- 
suming a  $6  billion  cash  balance.  We  fa- 
vor this  debt  ceiling  because  it  is  not 
clear  that  more  is  needed  at  this  time. 

Last  February,  the  administration 
asked  the  Congress  for  a  $480  billion  pub- 
lic debt  limit  to  carry  it  through  Febru- 
ary of  1973.  And  at  the  present  time,  the 
administration  asked  the  House  for  an 
increase  in  the  temporary  debt  ceiling 
to  $465  billion  again  for  the  period 
through  March  1,  1973.  However,  it  was 
indicated  that  it  can  satisfactorily  carry 
on  Its  operations  with  a  limit  of  $450  bil- 
lion through  October. 

At  present,  we  just  do  not  have  suffici- 
ent information  before  us  to  make  a 
trustworthy  determination  of  what  the 
increase  in  the  debt  limit  needs  to  be  for 
the  period  tiirough  February  1973,  let 
alone   for   the   period   ending   June   30, 

1973.  This  bill,  therefore,  adopts  the  pro- 
cedure of  providing  an  adequate  debt 
limit  through  October  31,  1972.  In  ef- 
fect, this  bill  essentially  postpones  con- 
sideration of  any  increase  which  may  be 
required  in  the  debt  limit  until  later  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress  when  it  is 
hoped  we  will  have  more  information  to 
help  us  to  make  a  responsible  decision. 

The  administration  now  estimates  tiiat 
there  will  be  a  S27  billion  unified  budget 
deficit  and  a  S37.8  billion  Federal  funds 
deficit  in  the  fiscal  year  1973.  However, 
at  this  time,  it  is  essential  that  we  re- 
gard these  estimates  with  considerable 
caution.  Senator  will  recall  that  last 
February  when  the  administration  first 
asked  us  for  a  higher  debt  limit  for  this 
year,  it  based  this  recommendation  on 
an  estimated  unified  budget  deficit  of 
$38.8  billion  and  a  Federal  funds  deficit 
of  $44.7  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1972. 
However,  it  now  estimates  that  these  defi- 
cits will  amount  to  $26  billion  and  $32 
billion,  respectively,  or  312.8  billion  or 
$12.7  billion  below  the  budget  estimate. 

As  this  experience  with  the  budget 
figures   for  fiscal    1972   indicates,   there 
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are  many  factors  which  can  cause  sub- 
stantial differences  between  estimated 
deficits  and  actual  deficits.  For  one 
thing,  the  administration's  new  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  1973  may  prove  in- 
accurate because  they  do  not  reflect 
probable  congressional  action  except  to 
the  extent  it  already  has  become  law  un- 
less the  legislation  was  included  in  the 
President's  budget.  As  a  result,  the  ad- 
ministration's estimates  of  spending  do 
not  include,  for  example,  any  outlays  for 
the  v.-ater  pollution  bill  which  is  now  in 
conference  or  for  the  five  bills  providing 
various  improved  benefits  in  services  to 
veterans,  such  as  educational  benefits. 
These  programs  alone  could  raise  Fed- 
eral spending  by  SI  to  $2  billion.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  other  cases  in  which 
spending  has  been  shifted  from  the  fis- 
cal year  1972  to  the  fiscal  year  1973. 

Actual  budget  receipts  may  also  dif- 
fer substantially  from  the  estimated  re- 
ceipts and  materially  affect  the  size  of 
the  anticipated  budget  deficits  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973.  Senators  will  recall  that 
the  administration's  estimates  of  re- 
ceipts for  the  fiscal  year  1972  were  sub- 
stantially in  error.  In  large  measure,  this 
was  because  the  administration  expected 
that  individuals  would  voluntarily  elect 
to  adjust  their  withholding  allowances 
under  the  new  system  in  order  to  reduce 
overwithholding.  However,  large  num- 
bers of  individuals  did  not  do  this,  with 
the  result  that  there  was  very  substan- 
tial overwithholding  in  the  fiscal  year 
1972.  Moreover  unless  individuals 
choose  to  continue  this  substantial  over- 
withholding  in  fiscal  year  1973.  individ- 
ual income  tax  receipts  would  drop  con- 
siderably below  the  administration's  esti- 
mates early  next  year. 

Finally,  budgetary  receipts  for  fiscal 
year  1973  will  be  greatly  affected  by 
business  conditions.  The  administration 
has  based  its  estimates  of  receipts  on  the 
assumption  that  there  will  be  a  fairly 
vigorous  economic  revival  this  year. 
There  are  indeed  signs  that  the  economy 
will  be  prosperous  and  we  all  hope  to 
have  a  vigorotis  economy.  However.  I  do 
not  have  to  remind  this  distinguished 
body  that  economic  forecasting  has  been 

TABLE  2.- 


in  error  before  and  must  be  approached 
with  a  degree  of  caution. 

In  view  of  tiie  many  uncertainties 
which  still  exist  with  respect  to  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1973.  we  agreed 
with  the  House  that  it  is  probably  best 
to  postpone  a  final  determination  as  to 
the  debt  limit  required  for  the  entire  fis- 
cal year  1973.  Instead,  we  decided  to  con- 
tinue the  present  $450  billion  temporary 
debt  limit  through  October  1972.  As  I 
said  before,  this  is  a  level  at  which  the 
administration  believes  it  can  operate 
satisfactorily  through  October. 

This  measure  deserves  our  support  and 
it  Is  especially  important  that  we  act  on 
tills  measure  quickly.  Unless  we  act  re- 
sponsibly and  provide  an  adequate  debt 
Limit,  the  Treasury  Department  will  not 
be  able  to  issue  any  new  Government 
obligations  after  tomorrow  night.  After 
that  time,  the  Treasury's  cash  balance 
will  be  exhausted  in  perhaps  5  or  6  days 
and  the  Government  will  be  compelled  to 
stop  payment  on  virtually  all  contract 
o'oligations.  Government  salaries,  the 
various  loan  and  benefit  programs,  and 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments. 
In  other  words,  unless  we  act  promptly, 
Government  operations  will  come  to  a 
srrinding  halt.  It  is  obvious  that  we  can- 
not permit  this  to  happen. 

The  debt  limit  in  this  bill  of  $450  bil- 
lion, of  course,  seems  very  large.  As 
large  as  It  Is,  though,  we  need  to  keep 
It  In  perspective  by  comparing  it  with 
the  gross  national  product  and  the  total 
of  private  debt.  These  comparisons  show 
us  that  the  burden  of  the  national  debt 
in  relation  to  our  economic  capabilities 
has  decreased  year  by  year. 

Since  the  end  of  1946,  the  first  ftill 
year  after  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the 
gross  national  product  has  increased  al- 
most five  times  from  $221.4  billion  to 
over  $1  trillion  at  the  end  of  1971.  In  that 
same  period  of  time,  the  total  Federal 
debt  subject  to  the  limit — which  in- 
cludes the  debt  Issued  by  Federal  agen- 
cies— rose  about  63  percent — from  $261 
billion  to  $435  billion.  As  a  result,  the 
outstanding  Federal  debt  was  about  118 
percent  of  GNP  at  the  end  of  1946  but 

EST'VATED  GROSS  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT,  BY  MAJ 
(Dollar  amounts  In  billions] 


only  about  40  percent  of  GNP  at  the  end 
of  1971 — roughly  about  one-third  of  the 
burden  It  was  in  1946.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  table  1  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

TABLE  I.-TOTAL  OUTSTANDING  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
DEBT  RELATED  TO  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT,  1946-70 

|ln  billions  of  dollarsl 


Federal  debt 

Gross 

as  a  percent  of 

End  of 

national 

Outstanding 

gross  national 

calendar  year 

product ' 

Federal  debt 

product 

1946 

221.4 

260.7 

117.8 

1947 

245.0 

257.6 

105.1 

1948 

261.2 

253.8 

97.2 

1949 

260.5 

257.9 

99.0 

1950 

311.2 

257.8 

32.3 

1951 

338.2 

260.2 

76.9 

1952 

361.0 

263.3 

74.3 

1953 

360.8 

276.0 

76.5 

1954 

379.8 

279.5 

73.6 

1955 

409.7 

282.2 

68.9 

1956 

433.2 

278.3 

64.2 

1957 

438.1 

278.1 

63.5 

1958 

469.2 

285.3 

60.8 

1959 

496.8 

296.5 

59.7 

I960 

503.4 

296.6 

58.9 

1961 

542.8 

303.0 

55.8 

1962 

574.7 

311.3 

54.2 

1963 

611.8 

317.4 

51.9 

1%4 

654.0 

327.0 

50.0 

1965 

719.2 

330.7 

46.0 

1%6 

770.2 

343.3 

44.6 

1967 

825.4 

364.8 

44.2 

1%8 

899.5 

373.1 

41.5 

1969 

955.6 

382.0 

40.0 

1970 

1.004.6 

401.6 

40.0 

1971 

1,088.0 

435.2 

40.0 

I  Implied  level  end  of  year,  calculated  as  the  average  of  the 

4th  and  1st  calendar  quarters  at  seasonally  adjusted  annual 
rates  forthe  years  1939  through  present.  Prior  to  1939, averages 
of  2  calendar  year  figures  are  used  as  the  best  approximation 
of  Dec.  31  levels. 

Source:  OfTice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Office  of  Debt 

Analysis. 

Mr.  LONG.  Similarly,  for  the  period 
from  1946  through  1971,  the  outstanding 
Federal  debt  increased  67  percent  while 
the  debt  of  individuals,  corporations,  and 
State  and  local  governments  increased 
about  890  percent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  table  2  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OR  CATEGORIES 


Private 


Indl- 

Dec.31-       vidual 


Corpo- 
rate' 


Total 


State 

and 

local 


Federal 


Public   Agency      Total  Total 


Percent 
Federal 
of  total 


1929 72.9  107.0  179.9  17.8  16.3  1.2  17.5  215.2  8 

1930 71.8  107.4  179.2  18.9  16.0  1.3  17.3  215.4  8 

1931 64.9  100.3  165.2  19.5  17.8  1.3  19.1  203.8  9 

1932 57.1  96.1  153.2  19.7  20.8  1.2  22.0  194.9  U 

1933 51.0  92.4  143.4  19.5  23.8  1.5  25.3  188.2  13 

1934 49.8  90.6  140.4  19.2  28.5  4.8  33.3  192.9  17 

1935 49.7  89.8  139.5  19.6  30.6  5.6  36.2  195.3  19 

1936 50.6  90.9  141.5  19.6  34.4  5.9  40.3  201.4  20 

1937 51.1  90.2  141.3  19.6  37.3  5.8  43.1  204.0  21 

1938 50.0  86.8  136.8  19.8  39.4  6.2  45.6  202.2  22 

1939 50.8  86.8  137.6  20.1  41.9  6.9  48.8  206.5  24 

1940 53.0  89.0  142.0  20.2  45.0  7.2  52.2  214.4  24 

1941 55.6  97.5  153.1  20.0  57.9  7.7  65.6  238.7  27 

1942 49.9  106.3  156.2  19.2  108.2  5.5  113.7  289.1  39 

1943 48.8  110.3  159.1  18.1  165.9  5.1  171.0  348.2  49 

1944 50.7  109.0  159.7  17.1  230.6  3.0  233.6  410.4  57 

1945 54.7  99.5  154.2  16.0  278.1  1.5  279.6  449.8  62 

1946 59.9  109.3  169.2  16.1  259.1  1.6  260.7  446.0  58 

1947 69.4  128.9  198.3  17.5  256.9  0.7  257.6  473.4  54 

1948 80.6  139.4  220.0  19.6  252.8  1.0  253.8  493.4  51 

1949 90.4  140.3  230.7  22.2  257.1           .8  257.9  510  8  50 

1950 104.3  167.7  272.0  25.3  256.7  1.1  257.8  555.1  46 

'  Includes  debt  of  federally  sponsored  agencies  excluded  from  the  budget  which  amounted  to 

$700,000,000 on  Dec.  31  1947 :  $30,500  000  000  on  Dec.  31, 1969; $38,800,000,000  on  Dec.  31, 1970; 

and  $39,800,000,000  on  Dec.  31,  1971. 
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Private 


Federal 


Indi- 
Dec.  31—     vidual 


Corpo- 
rate! 


Total 


State 

and 

local 


Public   Agency       Total 


Total 


Percent 
Federal 
ol  total 


1951 114.3 

1952 129.4 

1953 143.2 

1954 157.2 

1955 180.1 

1956 195.5 

1957 207.6 

1958 222.9 

1959 245.0 

1960 263.3 

1961 284.8 

1962 311.9 

1963 345.8 

1964 380.1 

1965 416.1 

1966 446.9 

1967 480.6 

1968 520.3 

1969 556.0 

1970 583.7 

1971 635.7 


191.9 
202.9 
212.9 
217.6 
253.9 
277.3 
295.8 
312.0 
341.4 
365.1 
391.5 
421.5 
457.1 
497.3 
551.9 
617.3 
627.9 
774.5 
888.5 
968.0 
1,033.7 


306.2 
332.3 
356.1 
374.8 
434.9 
472.8 
503.4 
534.9 
586.4 


628 

676 

733. 

802. 

877. 

968. 
1.064. 
1,153.5 
1,294.8 
1.444.5 
1,551,7 
1,669.4 


28.0 

31,0 

35, 

40. 

46. 

50. 

54. 

60. 

66. 

72.0 

77.6 

83.4 

89.5 

95.5 

103.1 

109.4 

117.9 

128.4 

137.1 

151.1 

171.7 


259.4 

267.4 

275.2 

278.8 

280.8 

276.6 

274.9 

282.9 

290.8 

290.2 

296.2 

303.5 

309.3 

317.9 

320.9 

329. 

344. 

358. 

368. 

389. 


424.1 


.9 

.8 

.7 

1.4 

1.7 

3.2 

2.4 

5.7 

6.4 

6.8 

7.8 

8.1 

9.1 

9.8 

14.0 

20.1 

15.1 

13.8 

12.5 

11. 0 


260.2 
268.3 
276.0 
279.5 
282.2 
278.3 
278.1 
285.3 
295.6 
296.6 
303.0 
311.3 
317.4 
327.0 
330.7 
343.3 
364.9 
373.1 
382.0 
401.6 
435.2 


594.4 

631.6 

667.1 

694.5 

763.4 

801.2 

836.2 

380.6 

949.5 

997.0 

1.056.9 

1.128.1 

1.209.1 

1,299.9 

1,401.8 

1,516.9 

1,636.3 

1,796.3 

1.963.6 

2,104.4 

2,  276.  3 


44 

42 

41 
40 
37 
35 
33 
32 
31 
30 
29 
28 
26 
25 
24 
23 
22 
21 
19 
19 
19 


Source:  Commerce  and  Treasury  Departments. 
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Mr.  LONG.  Tlit-.^e  comparisons  show 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  made 
relatively  less  use  of  debt  to  finance  its 
operations  than  any  of  the  other  three 
major  groups  in  our  economy. 

In  addition,  in  examining  the  size  of 
the  Federal  debt,  we  should  keep  m  mind 
Its  relationship  to  factors  concerned  with 
the  performance  of  the  economy.  The 
degree  of  our  concern  with  an  increase 


in  the  debt  should  be  related  not  only 
10  the  size  of  the  Federal  debt  itself  but 
also  to  the  size  of  the  private  debt  and 
the  size  of  the  gross  national  product. 
For  example,  the  amount  of  the  debt  this 
Nation  can  stand  obviously  must  take 
into  consideration  the  size  of  the  Na- 
tion's production  out  of  which  this  debt 
must  eventually  be  paid.  For  that  rea- 


son, I  have  had  a  table  prepared  to  dem- 
onstrate the  relationship  of  the  private 
plus  the  public  debt  to  the  gross  national 
product  starting  in  calendar  year  1929. 
I  ask  unaninious  consent  that  table  3 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  3.-GR0SS  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT  REUTED  TO  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 


Percent  ol  debt  to  gross  national  product 

Percent  of  debt  to  gross  natio 

nal  product 

Gross  — 

national 

Individual 

End  of 

Gross  — 
national 

Endot 

Individual 

calendar 

product 

State  and 

and  non- 

calendar 

product 

State  and 

and  non- 

year— 

(billions) 

Federal 

local 

Corporate 

corporate 

Total 

year— 

(billions) 

Federal 

local 

Corporate 

corporate 

Total 

1929 

$96.7 

18.1 

18.4 

110.7 

75.4 

222.5 

1951 

J338.  2 

76.9 

8.3 

56.7 

33.8 

175.8 

1930 

83.1 

20.8 

22.7 

129.2 

86.4 

259.2 

1952 

361.0 

74.3 

8.6 

56.2 

35.8 

175  0 

1931 

66.9 

28.6 

29.1 

149.9 

97.0 

304.6 

1953 

360.8 

76.5 

9.7 

59.0 

39.7 

184.9 

1932 

56.8 

38,7 

34.7 

169.2 

100.5 

343.1 

1954 

379.8 

73.6 

10.6 

57.3 

41.4 

182  9 

1933 

60.3 

42.0 

32.3 

153.2 

84.6 

312.1 

1955 

409.7 

68.9 

11.3 

62.0 

44.0 

185  9 

1934 

68.6 

48.1 

28.0 

132.1 

72.6 

280.8 

1956 

433. 2 

64.2 

11.6 

64.0 

45.1 

184  9 

1935 

77.4 

46.8 

25.3 

116.0 

64.2 

252.3 

1957.... 

438. 1 

63.5 

12.5 

67.5 

47.4 

190  8 

1936     

86.5 

46.6 

22.7 

105.1 

58.5 

232.8 

1958 

469.  2 

60.8 

12.9 

66.5 

47.5 

187.5 

1937 

87.6 

49.2 

22.4 

103.0 

58.3 

232.9 

1959 

496.8 

59.7 

13.4 

68.7 

49.3 

190.8 

1938 

87.6 

52.1 

22.6 

99.1 

57.1 

230.8 

1960 

503.4 

58.9 

14.3 

72.5 

52.3 

197.7 

1939 

94.8 

51.5 

21.2 

91.6 

53.6 

217.8 

1961 

54Z8 

55.8 

14.3 

72.1 

52.5 

194.7 

1940 

107.6 

48.5 

18.8 

82.7 

49.3 

199.3 

1962 

574.7 

54.2 

14.5 

73.3 

54.3 

1%.6 

1911 

138.  8 

47.3 

14.4 

70.2 

40.1 

172.0 

1%3 

611. 8 

51.9 

14.6 

74.7 

56.5 

197.9 

1912 

179. 0 

63.5 

10.7 

59.4 

27.9 

161.5 

1%4 

654. 0 

50.0 

14.6 

76.0 

58.1 

199.1 

1313 

202.4 

84.5 

8.9 

54.5 

24.1 

172.0 

1%5 

719. 2 

46.0 

14.3 

76.7 

57.9 

195.1 

I?-4 

217.4 

107.5 

7.9 

50.1 

23.3 

188.8 

1966 

772.6 

44.4 

14.2 

79.9 

57.8 

196.3 

191S 

196.0 

142.6 

8.2 

50.8 

27.9 

229.5 

1%7 

825.4 

44.2 

14.3 

81.5 

58.2 

198.2 

19  f. 

221.4 

117.8 

7.3 

49.4 

27.1 

201.4 

1%8 

898.3 

41.5 

14.3 

86.2 

57.9 

200.0 

19!7 

245.0 

105.1 

7.1 

52.6 

28.3 

193.2 

1969 

952.0 

40.0 

14.4 

93.3 

58.4 

206.3 

1948 

261.2 

97.2 

7.5 

53.4 

30.9 

188.9 

1970 

1,004.6 

40.0 

15.0 

96.4 

58.1 

209.5 

1949 

260.5 

99.0 

8.5 

53.9 

34.7 

196.1 

1971 

1,088.0 

40.0 

15.8 

95.0 

58.4 

209.2 

19M 

311.2 

82.8 

8.1 

53.9 

33.5 

178.4 

Source.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Office  of  Debt  Analysis. 


Mr.  LONG.  This  table  denioiistrates 
that  in  1932  the  total  public  and  private 
debt  was  343  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  a  high  figure  reflectirig 
the  large  volume  of  credit  outstanding 
in  1932  relative  to  pi-oduction.  This  was 
certainly  an  important  factor  in  the  fi- 
nancial disaster  that  occurred  in  this 
coimtry  at  that  time. 

The  latest  figure  we  have  on  that  rela- 
tionship— for  the  end  of  calendar  year 
1917 — shows  the  total  debt,  including 
this  Federal  debt  now  to  be  20  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product.  This  m.akes 
It  clear  that  the  entire  national  debt  is 
far  less  than  it  was  at  an  earlier  date. 

.-\nother  factor  one  should  consider  in 
weighing  the  significance  of  our  Federal 
debt  is  how  much  is  held  by  the  Federal 


(jovernment  itself,  in  its  trust  funds, 
such  as  the  social  security  trust  fund,  the 
veterans  insurance  fund,  the  civil  service 
retirement  fund,  and  others.  It  is  true 
that  this  money  can  be  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  the  ultimate  beneficiaries  but, 
in  any  event,  it  is  not  proposed  that  these 
funds  would  be  reduced  but  rather  that 
they  would  either  continue  to  be  in- 
creased or  at  least  maintained  at  their 
e.xisting  levels.  When  one  takes  these  fac- 
tors into  accoimt  he  realizes  that,  in  the 
last  analysis,  the  Government  trust  funds 
amoimt  to  money  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment owes  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  debt  which  is  held  by  aU  Gov- 
ernment accounts  amoimts  to  $106  bil- 
lion and  another  $70  billion  is  held  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  which  of 


course  is  itself  a  part  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Federal  debt  held  by  Government 
accounts  can  be  viewed  in  a  different 
light  than  the  Federal  debt  held  pri- 
vately. This  latter  amount  is  the  debt  the 
Federal  Government  owes  to  mdividual 
citizens  or  corporations,  or  to  other  non- 
Federal  (joveniment  borrowers.  This 
shows  more  clearly  the  plight  the  Gov- 
ernment actually  faces  in  terms  of  pay- 
ing a  debt  to  those  who  hold  it  outside 
the  Government  itself.  When  one  does 
this,  he  sees  that  the  Federal  net  debt  at 
the  end  of  1971  is  $325  billion.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  table  4  be 
pnnted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


TABLE  4.-ESTIMATED  NET  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT,  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORIES 

|ln  billions  of  dollars] 


Private 

State 
and 

Percent 
Federal 

Indi- 

Corpo- 

Dec. 31 

vidual 

rate! 

Total 

local 

Federal 

Total 

of  total 

1916 

36.3 

40.2 

76.5 

4.5 

1.2 

82.2 

1 

1917 

38.7 

43.7 

82.4 

4.8 

7.3 

94.5 

8 

1918 

44.5 

47.0 

91.5 

5.1 

20.9 

117.5 

18 

1919 

43.9 

53.3 

97.2 

5.5 

25.6 

128.3 

20 

1920 

48.1 

57.7 

105.8 

6.2 

23.7 

135.7 

17 

1921 

49.2 

57.0 

106.2 

7.0 

23.1 

136.3 

17 

1922 

50.9 

58.6 

109.5 

7.9 

22.8 

140.2 

16 

1923 

53.7 

62.6 

116.3 

8.6 

21.8 

146.7 

15 

1924 

55.8 

67.2 

123.0 

9.4 

21.0 

153.4 

14 

1925 

59.6 

72.7 

132.3 

10.3 

20.3 

162.9 

12 

1926 

62.7 

76.2 

138.9 

U.  1 

19.2 

169.2 

11 

1927 

66.4 

81.2 

147.6 

12.1 

18.2 

177.9 

10 

1928 

70.0 
72.9 
71.8 
64.9 
57.1 
51.0 
49.8 
49.7 
50.6 

86,1 
88.9 
89.3 
83.5 
80.0 
76.9 
75.5 
74.8 
76.1 

156.1 
161.8 
161.1 
148.4 
137.1 
127.9 
125.3 
124.5 
126.7 

12.7 
13.6 
14.7 
16.0 
16.6 
16.3 
15.9 
16.1 
16.2 

17.5 
16.5 
16.5 
18.5 
21.3 
24.3 
30.4 
34.4 
37.7 

186.3 
191.9 
192.3 
182.9 
175.0 
168.5 
171.6 
175.0 
180.6 

9 

1929 

9 

1930 

9 

1931 

10 

1932 

12 

1933 

14 

1934 

18 

1935 

20 

'.936 

21 

Footnotes 

at  end  of  table. 

Private 

State 

and 

Percent 
Federal 

Indi- 

Corpo- 

Dec. 31 

vidual 

rate! 

Total 

local 

Federal 

Total 

of  total 

1937 

51.1 

75.8 

126.9 

16.1 

39.2 

182.2 

22 

1938 

50.0 

73.3 

123.3 

16.1 

40.5 

179,9 

23 

1939 

50.8 

73.5 

124.3 

16.4 

42.6 

183.3 

23 

1940 

53.0 

75.6 

128.6 

16.4 

44.8 

189.  S 

24 

1941 

55.6 

83.4 

139.0 

16.1 

56.3 

211.4 

27 

1942 

49.9 

91.6 

141.5 

15.4 

101.7 

258.6 

39 

1943 

48.8 

95.5 

144.3 

14.5 

154.4 

313.2 

49 

1944 

50.7 

94.1 

144.8 

13.9 

211.9 

370.6 

57 

1945 

54.7 

85.3 

140.0 

13.4 

252.5 

405.9 

62 

1946 

59.9 

93.5 

153.4 

13.7 

229.5 

396.6 

58 

1947 

69.4 

109.6 

179.0 

15.0 

221.7 

415.7 

53 

1948 

80.6 

118.4 

199.0 

17.0 

215.3 

431.3 

50 

1949 

90.4 

118.7 

209.1 

19.1 

217.6 

445.  S 

49 

1950 

104.3 

142.8 

247.1 

21.7 

217.4 

486.2 

45 

1951 

114.3 

163.8 

278.1 

24.2 

216.9 

519.2 

42 

1952 

129.4 

172.3 

301.7 

27.0 

221.5 

550.2 

40 

1953 

143.2 

180.9 

324.1 

30.7 

226.8 

581.5 

39 

1954 

157.2 

184.1 

341.3 

35.5 

229.1 

605.9 

38 

1955 

180.1 

215.0 

395.1 

41.1 

229.6 

665.8 

35 

1956 

„       195.5 

234.1 

429  6 

44.5 

224.3 

698.4 

32 

Private 


Dec.  31 


Indi- 
vidual 


Corpo- 
rate! 


Total 


State 
and 
ocal      Federal 


Total 


Percent 
Federal 
of  total 


,057  207.6  249.1  456.7  48.6 

,958 222.9  262.0  484.9  53.7 

{So  245.0  287.0  532.0  59.6 

,960 "  263.3  306.3  569.6  64.9 

}i?l  "  284.8  328.3  613.1  70.5 

,962      -  311.9  353.5  665.4  77.0 

,5?3 345.8  383.6  729.5  83.9 

1964 380.1  417.1  797.2  90.4 


223.0 
231.0 
241.4 
239.8 
246.7 
253.6 
257.5 
264.0 


728.3 

31 

769.6 

30 

833.0 

29 

874.2 

27 

930.3 

27 

996.0 

25 

070.9 

24 

151.6 

23 

Private 


Dec.  31 


Indi- 
vidual 


Corpo- 
rate! 


Total 


1965 416.1 

1966 446.9 

1967. 480.6 

1968  520.3 

1969 556.0 

1970 583.7 

1971 635.7 


463.2 
517.8 
562.7 
649.4 
745.4 
812.4 
867.1 


879.3 
%4.7 
1,043.3 
1,169.7 
1,301.4 
1,  396. 1 
1,502.8 


State 

Percent 

and 

Federal 

local 

Federal 

Total 

of  total 

98.3 

266.4 

1.244.1 

21 

104.8 

271.8 

1.341.4 

20 

113.4 

286.5 

1,443.2 

20 

123.9 

291.9 

1,585.5 

18 

132.6 

289.3 

1,723.  3 

17 

146.8 

301.1 

1,844.0 

16 

167.7 

325.9 

1,9%.  4 

18 

1  Includes  debt  of  privately  ov»ned,  federally  sponsored  agencies  excluded  from  the  budget 
which  amounted  to  $700,000,000  on  Dec.  31,  1947;  $30,500,000,000  on  Dec,  31,  1969;  and  $38,- 
800,000,000  on  Dec.  31,  1970;  $30,800,000,000  on  Dec.  31, 1971. 


Source:  Commerce  and  Treasury  Departments. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  high 
point  of  the  Federal  net  debt  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  total  public  and  private 
debt  occurred  in  1945  when  the  Federal 
net  debt  represented  62  percent  of  total 
debt.  This  Federal  debt  as  a  percent  of 
total  debt  has  declined  to  where  the  lat- 
est figure  in  1971  is  16  percent  of  the 
total  debt.  In  other  words,  the  Federal 


debt  percentage  now  is  about  one-quar- 
ter of  what  it  was  in  1945. 

Finally,  I  want  to  stress  that  the  Fed- 
eral debt  serves  as  collateral  for  Federal 
Reserve  notes  and  Federal  Reserve 
credit.  Federal  securities  may  also  be 
used  as  collateral  for  loans  made  by 
banks  to  individuals  and  businesses.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Federal  debt  fulfills  a  vital 
role  in  our  credit  and  monetary  system. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  series  of  tables  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  which  further 
illustrate  the  relationship  of  the  debt  to 
other  economic  factors. 

There  being  no  objection  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  5.-ESTIMATED  GROSS  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT  1929  TO  PRESENT 


Private  debt 

Amounts  ou 

tstanding 

Government  debt 

(billions) 

Per  capita" 

Total  Government  and 

Amounts  outstanding  (bill 

ons) 

Per  capita ' 

Individual 
and  non- 
corporate 

Individual 

— 

State  and 

State  and 

Corporate 

Corporate 

corporate 

outstanding 

Per 

End  of  calendar  year 

Federal! 

local 

Total 

Federal 

local 

Total 

business' 

business 

business 

business 

(billions) 

capita 

1929 

$17.5 

$17.8 

$35.3 

$143 

$145 

$288 

$107,0 

$72.9 

$874 

$595 

$215.2 

$1,757 

1930                  

17.3 

18.9 

36.2 

140 

153 

293 

107.4 

71.8 

868 

581 

215.4 

1,742 

1931 

19.1 

19.5 
19.7 

38.6 
41.7 

153 
176 

157 
157 

310 
333 

100.3 
%.l 

64.9 
57.1 

805 
767 

521 
456 

203.8 
194.9 

1,636 

1932 

22.0 

1,555 

1933 

25.3 

19.5 

44.8 

201 

155 

355 

92.4 

51.0 

733 

404 

188.2 

1,498 

1934 

33.0 

19.2 

52.2 

260 

151 

411 

90.6 

49.8 

714 

392 

192.9 

1,520 

1935 

36.2 

19.6 

55.8 

283 

153 

437 

89.8 

49.7 

703 

389 

195.3 

1,529 

1936              

40.3 

19.6 
19.6 

59.9 
62.7 

313 
333 

152 
151 

466 
484 

90.6 
90.2 

50.6 
51.1 

707 
697 

394 
395 

201.4 
204.0 

1,566 

1937 

43.1 

1,576 

1938                 

45.6 

19.8 

65.4 

349 

152 

501 

86.8 

50.0 

665 

383 

202.2 

1,549 

1939 

48.8 

20.1 

68.9 

371 

153 

524 

86.8 

50.8 

660 

386 

206.5 

1,569 

1940                                .     .. 

52.2 

20.2 

72.4 

393 

152 

545 

89.0 

53.0 

670 

399 

214.4 

1,615 

1941                  

65.6 

20.0 

85.6 

489 

149 

638 

97.5 

55.6 

727 

414 

238.7 

1,779 

1942 

113.7 

19.2 

132.9 

837 

141 

978 

106.3 

49.9 

782 

367 

289.1 

2,128 

1943 

171.0 

18.1 

189.1 

1,242 

131 

1,374 

110.3 

48.8 

801 

355 

348.2 

2,529 

1944 

233.6 

17.1 

250.7 

1,678 

123 

1,801 

109.0 

50.7 

783 

364 

410.4 

2.947 

1945 

279.6 

16.0 

295.6 

1,987 

114 

2,101 

99.5 

54.7 

707 

389 

449.8 

3,197 

1946 

260.  7 

16.1 

276.8 

1,825 

113 

1,938 

109.3 

59.9 

765 

419 

446.0 

3,123 

1947 

257.6 

17.5 

275.1 

1,771 

120 

1,891 

128.9 

69.4 

886 

477 

473.4 

3,254 

1948 

253.8 

19.6 

273.4 

1,715 

132 

1,847 

139.4 

80.6 

942 

545 

493.4 

3,334 

1949 

257.9 

22.2 

280.1 

1,713 

147 

1,860 

140.3 

90.4 

932 

600 

510.8 

3,393 

1950.                               

257.8 

25.3 

283.1 

1,685 

165 

1,850 

167.7 

104.3 

1,096 

682 

555.1 

3,627 

1951 

260.2 

28.0 

288.2 

1,671 

180 

1,851 

191.9 

114.3 

1,232 

734 

594.4 

3,817 

1952 

268.3 

31.0 

299.3 

1,694 

196 

1,890 

202.9 

129.4 

1,281 

817 

631.6 

3,988 

1953 

276.0 

35.0 

311.0 

1,714 

217 

1,931 

212.9 

143.2 

1,322 

889 

667.1 

4,142 

1954 

279.5 

40.2 

319.7 

1,705 

245 

1,950 

217.6 

157.2 

1,327 

959 

694.5 

4,236 

1955.                     

282.2 

46.3 

328.5 

1,691 

276 

1,961 

253.9 

180.1 

1,522 

1,079 

762.5 

4,552 

1956.  . 

278.3 

50.1 

328.4 

1,638 

294 

1,925 

277.3 

195.5 

1,632 

1,151 

801.2 

4,696 

1957 

278.1 

54.7 

332.8 

1,609 

315 

1,918 

295.8 

207.6 

1,712 

1,201 

836.2 

4,820 

1958.  . 

285.3 

60.4 

345.7 

1,624 

342 

1,960 

312.0 

222.9 

1,776 

1,269 

880.6 

4,992 

1959 

296.5 

66.6 

363.1 

1,653 

371 

2,024 

341,4 

245.0 

1,903 

1.366 

949.5 

5,293 

1960. 

296.6 

72.0 

368.6 

1,627 

395 

2,022 

365.1 

263.3 

2.002 

1,444 

997.0 

5.469 

1961 

303.0 

77.6 

380.6 

1,635 

419 

2,054 

391,5 

284.8 

2.112 

1,537 

1.056.9 

5,704 

1962 

311.3 

83.4 

394.7 

1,654 

443 

2,097 

421,5 

311.9 

2.240 

1,658 

1,128.1 

5,994 

1963 

317.4 

89.5 

406.9 

1,663 

469 

2.131 

457.1 

345.8 

2,395 

1,812 

1,209.8 

6,337 

1964.      

327.0 

95.5 

422.5 

1,690 

494 

2,183 

497.3 

380.1 

2,570 

1,965 

1,299.9 

6,718 

1965 

330.7 

103.1 

433.8 

1,688 

526 

2,214 

551.9 

416.1 

2,818 

2,124 

1,401.8 

7,156 

1966 

343.3 

109.4 

452.7 

1.736 

553 

2,290 

617.3 

446.9 

3,122 

2,261 

1,516.9 

7,674 

1967. 

364,9 

117.9 

482.8 

1,827 

590 

2,417 

672.9 

480.6 

3,370 

2,407 

1,636.3 

8.193 

1968 

373. 1 

128.4 

501.5 

1,850 

637 

2,487 

774.5 

520.3 

3.840 

2,580 

1,796.3 

8,907 

1969 

382.0 

137.1 

519.1 

1,875 

673 

2,547 

888.5 

556.0 

4,360 

2,728 

1,963.6 

9,636 

1970 

401.6 

151.1 

552.7 

1.949 

733 

2,683 

968.0 

583.7 

4,697 

2,833 

2,104.4 

10,215 

1971 

435.2 

171.7 

606.9 

2,091 

825 

2,917 

1.033.7 

635.7 

4,968 

3,055 

2,  276. 3 

10,939 

'  Borrowing  from  the  public. 

'  Debt  divided  by  the  population  of  the  conterminous  United  States  and  including  Armed  Forces 
overseas.  Alaska  is  included  beginning  1959  and  Hawaii  beginning  in  1960. 
!  Includes  debt  of  federally  sponsored  agencies  excluded  from  the  budget. 


Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Debt  levels  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Commerce  Department. 
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TABLE  6.— ESTIMATED  NET  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT  1916  TO  PRESENT 


June  29,  1972 


Private  debt 

Amounts  01 

tstanding 

Government  debt 

(billions) 

Per  capita* 

Total  Government  and 

private  debt 

Per  capita* 

and  non- 
corporate 

and  non- 
corporate 

Amount 
outstanding                 Per 

State  and 

State  and 

Corporate 

Corporate 

End  o(  calendar  year 

Federal  > 

local 

Total 

Federal 

local 

Total 

business* 

busmess 

business 

business 

(billions)           capita 

1916                 

Jl.2 

$4.5 
4.8 

$5.7 
12.1 

$12 

70 

$44 

46 

$56 
116 

$40.2 
43.7 

$36.3 
38.7 

$391 
420 

$353 
372 

$82. 2              J800 

1917             

7.3 

94. 5                 909 

1918     

20.9 

5.1 
5.5 
6.2 
7.0 

26.0 
31.1 
29.9 
30.1 

199 
242 
220 
211 

49 
52 
58 
64 

248 
294 
278 
275 

47.0 
53.3 
57.7 
57.0 

44.5 
43.9 
48.1 
49.2 

448 
504 
537 
522 

425 
415 
447 

450 

117.5              1,121 

1919           

25.6 

128.3              1,213 

1920 

23.7 

135.7              1,262 

1921                  

23.1 

136.3              1,247 

1922         

22.8 

7.9 

30.7 

205 

71 

277 

58.6 

50.9 

528 

459 

140.2              1,263 

1923                                  

21.8 

8.6 

30.4 

193 

76 

269 

62.6 

53.7 

554 

475 

146.7              1,298 

1924                      

21.0 

9.4 

30.4 

183 

82 

264 

67.2 

55.8 

584 

485 

153.4              1,334 

1925            

20.3 

10.3 
11. 1 
12.1 
12.7 

30.6 
30.3 
30.3 
30.2 

174 
151 
152 
144 

88 
93 
101 
105 

262 
254 
253 
249 

72.7 
76.2 
81.2 
86.1 

59.6 
62.7 
56.4 
70.0 

523 
539 
578 
711 

511 
526 
554 
578 

162.9              1,397 

1926        

19.2 

169,2              1,419 

1927           

18.2 

177.9               1,485 

1928                           

17.5 

186.3               1.538 

1929              

16.5 

13.6 

30.1 

135 

111 

246 

88.9 

72.9 

726 

595 

191.9               1,567 

1930                             

16.5 

14.7 

31.2 

133 

119 

252 

89.3 

71.8 

722 

sn 

192.3               1,555 

1931             

18.5 

16.0 

34.5 

149 

123 

277 

83.5 

64.9 

670 

521 

182.9               1,468 

1932        

21.3 

16.6 

37.9 

170 

132 

302 

80.0 

57.1 

638 

456 

175.0               1,396 

1933                             

24.3 

15.3 

40.6 

193 

129 

322 

76.9 

51.0 

610 

404 

158,5              1,336 

1934                

30.4 

15.9 

46.3 

240 

125 

355 

75.5 

49.8 

595 

392 

171,6               1,352 

1935 

34.4 

16.1 

50.5 

269 

126 

395 

74.8 

49.7 

585 

389 

175.0               1,370 

1936         

37.7 

16.2 

53.9 

293 

126 

419 

76.1 

50.5 

592 

394 

180,5               1,405 

1937                             

39,2 

16.1 

55.3 

303 

124 

427 

75.8 

51.1 

585 

395 

182.2               1,407 

1938 

40.5 

16.1 
16.4 

56.5 
59.0 

310 
324 

123 
125 

434 
448 

73.3 
73.5 

50.0 
50.8 

562 
559 

383 
386 

179.9               1,379 

1939                

42.6 

183.3               1,393 

1940                             

44.8 

16.4 

51.2 

337 

123 

461 

75.6 

53.0 

569 

399 

189,8               1,429 

1941                        

56.3 

16.1 

72.4 

420 

120 

540 

83.4 

55,6 

622 

414 

211.4               1,575 

1942                 

101.7 

15.4 
14.5 

117.1 
168.9 

749 
1,122 

113 
105 

852 
1,227 

91.5 
95.5 

49,9 
48.8 

574 
594 

357 
355 

258.6              1,903 

1943                            

154.4 

313.2             2,275 

1944       

211.9 

13.9 
13.4 
13.7 
15.0 
17.0 
19.1 
21.7 

225.8 
265,9 
243.2 
236.7 
232.3 
236.7 
239.1 

1.522 
1,795 
1,607 
1,524 
1,455 
1,445 
1,421 

100 
95 
96 
103 
115 
127 
142 

1,622 
1,890 
1,703 
1,627 
1,570 
1,572 
1,562 

94.1 
85.3 
93.5 
109.6 
118.4 
118.7 
142.8 

50.7 
54.7 
59.9 
69,4 
80,5 
90.4 
104.3 

676 
606 
555 
753 
800 
788 
933 

364 
389 
419 
477 
545 
600 
682 

370.  6              2.  662 

1945 

252.5 

405,9              2,885 

1946  

229.5 

396.6               2,777 

1947                  

221.7 

415.7               2,358 

1948     

215.3 

431.3               2,914 

1949         

217.6 

445.8               2,961 

1950                           

217.4 

486.2               3,177 

1951 

216.9 

24.2 
27.0 

241.1 

248,5 

1,393 
1,399 

155 
170 

1,548 
1,569 

153.8 
172,3 

114.3 
129.4 

1,052 
1,088 

734 

817 

519.2              3  334 

1952                 

221.5 

550.2               3  474 

1953 

226.8 

30.7 

257.5 

1,408 

191 

1.599 

180.9 

143.2 

1,123 

889 

581.6               3,611 

1954                        

229.1 

35.5 

264.6 

1,397 

217 

1.604 

184.1 

157.2 

1,123 

959 

605  9              3.696 

1955        

229.6 

41.1 
44.5 

270.7 
268,8 

1,376 
1,320 

245 
261 

1,616 
1,576 

215.0 
234.1 

180.1 
195.5 

1,289 

1,378 

1,079 
1,151 

665.  8               2, 975 

1956                                  

224.3 

698.  4               4, 094 

1957                        

223.0 

48.6 

271,6 

1,290 

280 

1,565 

249.1 

207.6 

1,441 

1,201 

723.3               4,198 

1958                 

231.0 

53.7 

284.7 

1,315 

304 

1,614 

262.0 

222.9 

1,491 

1.269 

769.  5              4,  363 

1959            

241.4 

59.6 
64.9 
70.5 
77.0 
83.9 

301.0 
304.7 
317.2 
330,5 
341,4 

1,346 
1,315 
1,331 
1,348 
1,349 

332 
356 
380 
409 
439 

1,678 
1,671 
1,712 
1,757 
1,788 

287.0 
306.3 
328.3 
353.5 
383.6 

245,0 
263.3 
?84.8 
311.9 
345.8 

1,500 
1,680 
1,771 
1,879 
2,010 

1,366 
1,444 
1,537 
1,658 
1,812 

833, 0              4,  643 

I960               

239.8 

874,2               4.795 

1961         

246.7 

930.  3               5, 021 

1962                            

253.6 

996. 0               5,  292 

1%3                             

257.5 

1,070  9               5,610 

1%4                   

264.0 

90.4 

354,4 

1,364 

467 

1,832 

417.1 

330.1 

2,156 

1,965 

1,151  6              5,951 

1965 

256.4 

98,3 

364.7 

1,360 

502 

1,862 

463.2 

416,1 

2,365 

2,124 

1,244.1               6,351 

1965                          

271.8 

104,8 

376.6 

1,375 

530 

1,905 

517.8 

445.9 

2.519 

2,  260 

1,341.4               6.785 

1967 

286.5 

113.4 

399,9 

1,435 

568 

2,002 

562.7 

480.6 

2,818 

2.407 

1,443.2               7,226 

l%g                 

291.9 

123.9 
132.6 

415.8 
421.9 

1,447 
1.420 

614 
651 

2,062 
2.070 

649.4 

745.4 

520,3 
556.0 

3,220 
3,558 

2,580 
2,728 

1,585.5              7,862 

1%9                   

289,3 

1,723.3              8,457 

1970 

301.1 

146.8 

447.7 

1,462 

713 

2,174 

812.4 

583.7 

3  943 

2  833 

1  844.0               8,951 

1971 

325.9 

167.7 

493.6 

1,556 

806 

2,372 

867.1 

635.7 

4  167 

3,055 

1,996.4              9,594 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  5. 


TABLE  7.-NET  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT  RELATED  TO  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 


Percent  ratios  ot  debt  to  gross 

national  product 

End  of 

calendar 

year 

Percent  ratios  of  d 

ebt  to  gross 

national  product 

Endol 

calendar 

year 

national 

product 

(billions)! 

State 

and 

Federal             local 

Corporate 

Individual 
and  non- 
corporate 

Total 

national 

product 

(billions)' 

State 

and 

Federal             local 

Corporate 

Individual 
and  non- 
corporate 

Total 

1929  

$96.7 

17.1              14.1 
19.9              17.7 
27.7              23.9 

37.5  29.2 
40.3               27.0 

44.3  23.2 

44.4  20.8 

43.6  18.7 

44.7  18.4 
46.  2               18. 4 
44.9               17.3 
41.6              15.2 
40.6               11.6 

55.8  8.6 

76.3  7.2 

97.5  6.4 
128.8               6.8 
103. 7                6.  2 

90. 5               6. 1 

82.4  5.5 

83.5  7  3 
■'9  3 

91.9 

107.5 

124.8 

140.8 

127.5 

110.1 

96.6 

88.0 

86.5 

83.7 

77.5 

70.3 

60.1 

51.2 

47.2 

43.3 

43.5 

42.2 

44.7 

45.3 

45.  G 

4-9 

75.4 
86.4 
97.0 
100.5 
84.6 
72.6 
64.2 
58.5 
58.3 
57.1 
53.6 
49.3 
40.1 
27.9 
24.1 
23.3 
27.9 
27.1 
28,3 
30.9 
34.7 
33.5 

198.4 
234.7 
273.4 
308.1 
279.4 
250.1 
226.1 
208.8 
208.0 
205.4 
193.4 
176.4 
152.3 
144.5 
154.7 
170.5 
207.1 
179.1 
169.7 
165.1 
171.1 
156.2 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961. 

1%2 

1963 

1964 

$338.2 
361.0 
360.8 
379.8 
409.7 
433.2 
438.1 
469.2 
496.8 
503.4 
542.8 
574.7 
611.8 
654.0 

64. 1  7. 2 
61.4                7.5 
62.9               8.5 

60.3  9.3 

56.0  10.0 

51.8  10.3 

50.9  11.1 

49.2  11.4 
48.6               12,0 

47.6  12.9 

45.4  13.0 

44.1  13  4 

42.1  13.7 

40.4  13.8 
37.0              13.7 

35.2  13.6 

34.7  13.7 

32.5  13.8 
30.4              13.9 
30.0              14,6 
30.0              15.4 

48.4 
47.7 
50.1 
48.5 
52.5 
54.0 
56.9 
55.8 
57.8 
60.8 
60,5 
51.5 
62.7 
63.8 
64.4 
67.0 
68,2 
72.3 
73,3 
80,9 
79,  7 

33.8 
35.8 
39.7 
41.4 
44.0 
45,1 
47.4 
47.5 
49,3 
52.3 
52.5 
54.3 
56.5 
58,1 
57,9 
57.8 
58.2 
57,9 
58,4 
58.1 
58.4 

153.5 

1930 

83.1 

152.4 

1931 

66.9 

161.2 

1932  

1933 

1934  

56.8 
60.3 
68.6 

159,5 
162.4 
161.1 

1935 

77.4 

166.  Q 

1936     

86.5 

163,8 

1937   

1933 

1939   

1940  

87.6 

87.6 

94,8 

107.6 

167.5 
173.6 
171.3 
173.3 

1941 

138.8 

175.0 

1942 

1943  

1944       

179.0 
202.4 
217.4 

175.1 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1%9- 

1970 

1971 

719.2 
772.6 
825.4 
898.3 
952.0 
...       1.004.6 
1.088.0 

172.7 
173,6 

1945     

196.0 

174,8 
176.5 
181.0 

1945  

1947       

221.4 
245.0 

1948     

261.2 

183.6 

1949  

1950 

260.5 

311.2 

183,5 

1  Implied  level  end  of  year,  calculated,  as  the  average  of  the  4th  and  1st  calendar  quarters  at 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates  for  the  years  1939  through  present.  Prior  to  1939,  averages 
of  2  calendar  year  figures  are  used  as  the  best  approximation  of  December  31  levels. 


Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rou-drg. 

Source:  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  T-ea5ury  Office  of  Debt  Analysis. 
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TABLE  8.-GR0WTH  IN  REAL  PER  CAPITA  GNP  AND  REAL  PER  CAPITA  PRIVATELY  HELD  FEDERAL  DEBT  1909-71  ' 
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Per  capita  GNP 

Real  per  capita  Federal  debt 
Annual  rate 

Percapi 

J  GNP 

Real  per  capita 

Federal  debt 

GNP 

Annual  rate 

GNP 

Annual  rate 

Annual  rate 

1971 

of  change 

Privately 

of  change 

1971 

of  change 

Privately 

of  change 

(billions) 

1971 

(percent) 

held 

(percent) 

(billions) 

1971 

(percent) 

held 

(percent) 

i4n<) 

$165.3 

$1,912 
1,840 
1,857 
1,934 

(0 

-3.8 

.9 

4.1 

(?) 
(>) 
(0 
Q) 

(?) 
(') 
0) 

(2) 

1941 

$373.3 

$2,799 
3,126 
3,489 
3,676 

14.9 

11.7 

11.6 

5.9 

$1,069 
1.710 
2.448 
3,203 

14.2 

1910     

170.0 

1942 

1943 

1944 

421.6 
477.2 
511.5 

60.0 

1911     

174.4 

43.2 

1912 

184.3 

30.8 

1913        .  -. 

185.0 

1,912 
1,794 

-1.1 
-6.2 

$49 
49 

''I 

1945 

1946 

502.8 
422.5 

3,593 
3,130 

-2.8 
-2.9 

3,661 
2,740 

14.3 

1914        -  -- 

177.8 

-25.2 

1915     

176.2 

1,753 

-2.3 

48 

-2.0 

1947 

438.7 

3,044 

-2.8 

2,402 

-12.3 

1916  

190.1 

1,864 

6.4 

39 

-18.8 

1948 

458,2 

3,126 

2.7 

2,213 

-7.9 

1917 

1918 

191.4 
214.9 

1,853 
2,082 
1,983 

-.6 

12.4 

-4.8 

207 
494 
518 

437.7 

138.6 

4.9 

1949        

«8.8 

3,075 
3,315 
3,518 

-1.6 
7.8 
6.1 

2.283 
2,113 
1,925 

3.2 

1950 

503.0 

-7.4 

1919  

207.2 

1951 

542.7 

-«.9 

1920 

198.2 

1,862 

-6.1 

463 

-10.6 

1952 

559.3 

3,563 

1.3 

1,912 

-.7 

1921 

180.9 

1,555 

-10.5 

499 

7.8 

1953 

584.  4 

3.662 

2.8 

1.907 

-.3 

1922        

209.5 

1,904 

14.3 

493 

-1.2 

1954 

576. 1 

3.547 

-3.1 

1.914 

.4 

1923     

234,8 

2,099 

10.2 

456 

-7.5 

1955 

620.0 

3.751 

5.7 

1.879 

-1.8 

1924 

234,3 

2,053 

-2,2 

424 

-7.0 

1956 

631.5 

3,754 

.1 

1.747 

-7.0 

1925 

254.0 

2,193 

5.8 

392 

-7.5 

1957 

640.6 

3,740 

—.4 

1.662 

-4.9 

1926     

269.0 

2,290 

4.5 

370 

-5.6 

1958 

533.2 

3,637 

-2.8 

1.665 

.2 

1927 

258.7 

2,255 

-1.5 

349 

-7.7 

1959 

673.7 

3,805 

4.6 

1,674 

.5 

1928 

270.2 

2.242 

-.6 

343 

-1.7 

1960 

690.4 

3,821 

.4 

1,607 

-4.0 

1929 

288.2 

2,355 

5.5 

313 

-8.7 

1961 

703.8 

3,831 

.3 

1,610 

.2 

1930     

259.8 

2,109 

-10.8 

327 

4.5 

1962 

750.0 

4.017 

4.9 

1,602 

—.5 

1931  

239,7 

1,931 

-8.5 

400 

22.3 

1963 

780.0 

4,118 

2.5 

1,562 

-2.5 

1932     

204.1 

1,634 

-15.4 

487 

21.8 

1964 

822.6 

4,428 

3.8 

1,543 

—1.2 

1933 

200.3 

1,594 

-2.4 

544 

11.7 

1965 

874.6 

4,495 

4.6 

1.486 

—3.7 

1934 

218.4 

1,727 

8.3 

676 

24.3 

1966 

931.6 

4,731 

5.3 

1.437 

—3.3 

1935    

239.9 

1,884 

9.1 

744 

10.1 

1967 

955.8 

4,800 

1.5 

1,440 

.2 

1936 

273.2 

2,132 

13.1 

809 

8.7 

1968 

1,000.3 

4,973 

3.6 

1,355 

—5.9 

1937 

287.5 

2,231 

4.5 

806 

-.4 

1969 

1,025,9 

5,048 

1.5 

1.243 

—8.3 

1938 

273. 1 

2,101 

-5.8 

850 

5.5 

1970 

1,019.2 

4,977 

—1.4 

1,198 

—3.6 

1939 

296.4 

2,262 

7.7 

897 

5.5 

1971 

1,046.8 

5.057 

1.6 

1,235 

3.0 

1940 

321,6 

2.435 

7.6 

936 

4.3 

1  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  GNP  data  begin  v»ith  1909,  The  GNP  deflator  for  1971  was  used  to 
derive  real  GNP  per  capita  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  monthly  all  item  consumer  price  index 
begins  with  1913.  Real  privately  held  Federal  debt  per  capita  data  are  for  Dec.  31  each  year.  The 
all  item  consumer  price  index  for  December  1971  was  used  to  convert  the  data  to  constant  dollars. 


>  Not  available. 


TABLE  9.-ESTIMATE0  FEDERAL  DEBT  RELATED  TO  POPULATION  AND  PRICES,  1900-71 


Real 

oer  caoita 

Rea 

per  capit 
leral  debt 

a 

Federa 

ldebt(bil 

Ions) 
Pri- 

Per cap 

ta  Federal  debt  • 

Federal  debt 

Federal  debt  (billions) 
Pri- 

Per  capita  Federi 

1  debt  < 
Pri- 

fet 

• 

Pri- 

Pri- 

Pri- 

vately 

vately 

vately 

vately 

vately 

vately 

held 

held 

help 

held 

held 

held 

Gross  i 

Net' 

nets 

Gross  > 

Net* 

net* 

Gross  1 

Net* 

net* 

Gross  ' 

Net" 

net* 

Gross ' 

Net* 

net* 

Gross  1 

Net* 

net  * 

June  30— 

1935 

$36.2 

$34.4 

$32.0 

$283 

$269 

$250 

$842 

$825 

J744 

1900 

..      $1.3 

$1.3 

$1.3 

$17 

$17 

$17 

(') 

(') 

W 

1936 

40.3 

37.7 

35.3 

313 

293 

275 

920 

862 

809 

1901 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

16 

16 

15 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

1937 

43.1 

39.2 

36.6 

333 

303 

283 

949 

853 

806 

1902 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

15 

15 

15 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

1938 

45.6 

40.5 

37.9 

349 

310 

290 

1,023 

909 

850 

1903 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

14 

14 

14 

(') 

c') 

(«) 

1939 

48.8 

42.6 

40.1 

371 

324 

305 

1,091 

953 

897 

1904 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

14 

14 

14 

(') 

("^ 

1940 

52.2 

44.8 

42,6 

393 

337 

321 

1,458 

983 

936 

1905 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

14 

14 

14 

(') 

(') 

(*) 

1941 

65.6 

56.3 

54.0 

489 

420 

402 

1.301 

1,117 

1,069 

1906 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

13 

13 

13 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

1942 

113,7 

101.7 

95.5 

837 

749 

703 

2,036 

1,822 

1.710 

1907 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

13 

13 

13 

(0 

O 

(') 

1943 

171,0 

154.4 

142.9 

1,242 

1,122 

1,038 

2,929 

2,646 

2,448 

1908 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

13 

13 

13 

(•) 

(•) 

(') 

1944 

233.6 

211.9 

193.1 

1.678 

1,522 

1,387 

3,875 

3,515 

3.203 

1909 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

13 

13 

13 

(•) 

t') 

i*) 

1945 

279.6 

252.5 

228.2 

1,987 

1,795 

1,622 

4,485 

4,052 

3,661 

1910 

1.1 

1  1 

1.1 

12 

12 

12 

(•) 

V) 

(•) 

1946 

250,7 

229.5 

206.1 

1.825 

1,607 

1,433 

3.489 

3,073 

2,740 

1911 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

12 

12 

12 

(') 

(•) 

(') 

1947 

257,5 

221.7 

199.1 

1,771 

1,524 

1,369 

3,107 

2,674 

2,402 

1912 

1  2 

1  2 

1  2 

13 

13 

13 

(') 

(•) 

^l 

1948 

253.8 

215.3 

192.0 

1,715 

1,455 

1,297 

2,927 

2,483 

2,213 

1913 

1  2 

1  2 

1.2 

12 

12 

12 

$49 

$49 

1949 

257.9 

217.6 

197.7 

1,713 

1,445 

1,313 

2,979 

2,513 

2,283 

1914 

1  2 

1  2 

1.2 

12 

12 

12 

49 

49 

49 

1950 

257.8 

217,4 

196.5 

1,685 

1,421 

1,285 

2,771 

2,337 

2.113 

1915 

1  2 

1  2 

1  2 

12 

12 

12 

48 

48 

48 

1951 

260.2 

216,9 

193.1 

1.671 

1,393 

1,240 

2,595 

2,163 

1,925 

Dec  31— 

1952 

268.3 

221,5 

196.8 

1.694 

1,399 

1,243 

2.606 

2,152 

1,912 

1916  .  .  . 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

12 

12 

11 

43 

43 

39 

1953 

276.0 

226.8 

200.9 

1,714 

1,408 

1,247 

2,621 

2,153 

1.907 

1917 

7.3 

7.3 

7.2 

70 

70 

59 

210 

210 

207 

1954 

279.5 

229,1 

204.2 

1,705 

1,397 

1,246 

2,619 

2,146 

1,914 

1918 

21  0 

20  9 

20  7 

200 

199 

198 

499 

496 

494 

1955 

282.2 

229.6 

204.8 

1,691 

1,376 

1,227 

2,590 

2,107 

1,879 

1919 

25.8 

25  6 

25  3 

244 

242 

239 

529 

525 

618 

1956 

278.3 

224.3 

199.4 

1,638 

1.320 

1,174 

2,438 

1,964 

1,747 

1920  .  . 

.      24.0 

23.7 

23.4 

223 

220 

218 

473 

467 

463 

1957 

278.1 

223,0 

198.8 

1,609 

1,290 

1,150 

2,325 

1,864 

1,662 

1921 

23  5 

23  1 

22  9 

215 

211 

210 

511 

501 

499 

1958 

285.3 

231.0 

204.7 

1,624 

1,315 

1.165 

2,307 

1,868 

1,655 

1922 

.      23  2 

22  8 

22.4 

209 

205 

202 

510 

500 

493 

1959 

296.5 

241.4 

214.8 

1,653 

1,346 

1,197 

2.312 

1,883 

1,674 

1923..  . 

22.2 

21.8 

21.7 

196 

193 

192 

466 

458 

456 

1960 

296.6 

239,8 

212.4 

1,627 

1,315 

1,165 

2,244 

1,814 

1,607 

1924 

21  5 

21  0 

2C  5 

187 

183 

178 

445 

436 

424 

1961 

303.0 

246,7 

217.8 

1,635 

1,331 

1,175 

2,240 

1,823 

1,610 

1925  .  .  . 

20.8 

20.3 

19  9 

178 

174 

171 

408 

399 

392 

1962 

311.3 

253.6 

222.8 

1,654 

1,348 

1,184 

2.238 

1,824 

1,602 

1926 

19.9 

19.2 

18.9 

167 

161 

159 

388 

374 

370 

1963 

317.4 

257.5 

223.9 

1,553 

1,349 

1.173 

2,214 

1,796 

1,562 

1927 

18  6 

18  2 

17  5 

155 

152 

147 

368 

361 

349 

1964 

327.0 

264.0 

227.0 

1,690 

1,364 

1.173 

2,224 

1,795 

1.543 

1928  . 

18.4 

17  5 

17  3 

152 

144 

143 

365 

345 

343 

1965 

330.7 

266.4 

225.6 

1,688 

1,360 

1,152 

2,178 

1.755 

1,486 

1929  .  .  . 

.      17.5 

16  5 

16.0 

143 

135 

131 

342 

323 

313 

1966 

343.3 

271.8 

227.5 

1,736 

1,375 

1,151 

2.167 

1,717 

1,437 

1930 

17  3 

16  5 

15  8 

140 

133 

128 

357 

339 

327 

1967 

364.9 

286.4 

237.3 

1,827 

1,435 

1,188 

2,215 

1,739 

1,440 

1931  . 

19  1 

18  5 

17  7 

153 

149 

142 

431 

420 

400 

1968.. 

373.1 

291.9 

236.1 

1,850 

1.447 

1,171 

2,141 

1,675 

1,355 

1932 

.      22  0 

21   3 

19,4 

176 

170 

155 

553 

535 

487 

1969 

382.0 

289.3 

232.1 

1.874 

1,420 

1,140 

2,044 

1,549 

1,243 

1933 

25  3 

24  3 

21  9 

201 

193 

174 

628 

503 

544 

1970 

401.6 

301.1 

239.0 

1,950 

1.462 

1,160 

2,014 

1,510 

1.198 

1934 

..      33.3 

30.4 

28,0 

260 

240 

221 

795 

734 

676 

1971 

435.2 

325,9 

256.7 

2,091 

1,566 

1,234 

2,091 

1,566 

1.234 

'Total  Federal  securities  outstanding,  un:f!ed  budget  concept. 

'  Borrowing  from  ttie  public,  unified  budget  concept.  Gross  Federal  debt  less  securities  held  by 
Government  accounts. 
'  Borrowing  from  ttie  public  less  Federal  Reserve  holdings. 


'  Debt  divided  by  population  of  the  conterminous  United  States,  and  including  Armed  Force* 
Overseas. 
•  Per  capita  debt  expressed  i  Tecember  1971  prices  (Consumer  Price  Index  for  all  items). 

'  Not  available. 
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TABLE  lO.-PRIVATELY  HELD  FEDERAL  DEBT  RELATED  TO  GNP 
(Dollar  amounts  in  bllllons| 


June  29,  1972 


Dec.  31 

Gross 
national 
product  > 

Privately 
held  debt! 

Ratio  of  debt 

to  GNP 

(percent) 

Year  to  year 

price 

changes 

(percent)' 

Dec.  31 

Gross 
national 
product' 

Privately 
held  debt  I 

Ratio  of  debt 

to  GNP 

(percent) 

Year  to  year 

price 

changes 

(percent)  i 

1929      

1930     

1931         

96.7 

83.1 

66.9 

56.8 

60.3 

68.6 

77.4 

86.5 

87.6 

87.6 

94.8 

107.6 

138.8 

179.0 

202.4 

217.4 

1%.0 

221.4 

245.0 

261.2 

260.5 

311.2 

16.0 

15.8 

17.7 

19.4 

21.9 

28.0 

32.0 

35.3 

36.6 

37.9 

40.1 

42.6 

54.0 

95.5 

142.9 

193.1 

228.2 

206.1 

199.1 

192.0 

197.7 

196.6 

16.5 
19.0 
26.4 
34.2 
36.3 
40.8 
41.3 
40.8 
41.8 
43.3 
42.3 
39.6 
38.9 
53.4 
70.6 
88.8 
116.4 
93.1 
81.3 
73.5 
75.9 
63.2 

0.2 

-6.0 

-9.5 

-10.3 

.5 

2.0 

3.0 

1.2 

3.1 

-5.8 

-.5 

1.0 

9.7 

9.3 

3.2 

2.1 

2.3 

18.2 

9.0 

2.7 

-1.8 

5.8 

1951     .. 

1952 . 

1953          

338.2 

361.0 

.     ..  .               360.8 

193.1 
196.8 
200.9 
204.2 
204,8 
199.4 
198.8 
204.7 
214.8 
212.4 
217.8 
222.8 
223.9 
227.0 
225.6 
227.5 
237.3 
238.9 
232.1 
239.0 
255.7 

57.1 
54.5 
55.7 
53.8 
50.0 
46.0 
45.4 
43.6 
43.2 
42.2 
40.1 
38.8 
36.6 
34.7 
31.4 
29.5 
28.7 
26.6 
24.4 
23.8 
23.5 

5.9 

.9 

.6 

-.5 

.4 

2.9 

3.3 

1.8 

1.5 

1.5 

.7 

1.2 

1.6 

1.2 

1.9 

3.4 

3.0 

4.7 

6.1 

5.5 

3.4 

1932      

b'4 

379.8 

1933   

1934 

1935  .    . 

1936                          

1955 

1956        

1957 

1958 

1959 

409.7 

433.2 

438.1 

469.2 

496.8 

1937 

1938                            

1960. 

1961           

503.4 

542.8 

1939 

1940       

l%2            

574.7 

1941 

1942                         

1943                            

1%3      

1964 

1965 

611.8 

654.0 

719  2 

1944         : 

1966 

770  2 

1945 

1967          

.   .       .               825.4 

1946       

1968 

898  3 

1947         

1%9.    

1970.     

1971 

952.0 

1,004.6 

1,088.0 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1  Implied  level  of  gross  national  product. Dec.  31. 

)  Borrowing  from  the  public  less  Federal  Reserve  holdings,  unified  budget  concept. 

'  Measured  by  the  all  item  consumer  price  index. 


Source:  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ,  Office  of  Debt  Analysis. 


TABLE  11. -ESTIMATED  GROSS  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT,  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORIES 

(Dollar  amounts  in  billions( 


December  1946 


December  1%0 


December  1970 


DKember  1971 


Amount     Percent  of  total 


Amount     Percent  of  total 


Amount     Percent  of  total 


Amount      Percent  of  total 


Federal  debt: 

Public 

Federal  agency. 

Total .. 

Stale  and  local  debt 

Corporate  debt 

Individual  debt 

Total 


$259. 0 
1.5 

58 
(') 

$290.  0 
6.5 

29 

1 

$389. 0 
12.5 

18 

1 

$424. 0 
11.0 

19 
(') 

260.5 
16.0 

109.5 
60.0 

58 
4 

24 

13 

'       296. 5 

72.0 

365.0 

263.0 

30 

7 

37 
26 

401.5 
151.0 
968.0 
583.5 

19 

7 

46 
28 

435.0 

171.5 

1,034.0 

635.5 

19 
8 

45 
28 

446.0 

100 

996.5 

100 

2, 104.  0 

100 

2.  276.  0 

100 

'  Less  than  )^  of  1  percent. 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 


Source:  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Office  of  Debt  Analysis. 


TABLE  12     ESTIMATED  NET  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT  OUTSTANDING,  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORIES 

(Dollar  amounts  in  billlons| 


December  1946 


Amount     Percent  of  total 


December  1960 
Amount     Percent  of  total 


December  1970 


December  1971 


Amount     Percent  ot  total 


Amount       Percent  of  tola 


Federal  debt     $229.5 

State  and  local  debt 13.7 

Coipoiate  debt'.  93.5 

individual  and  noncorporate  debt 59.9 

Total 396.6 


57.9 

3.5 

23.6 

15.1 

100.0 


$239. 8 

64.9 

306.3 

263.3 

27.4 

7.4 

35.0 

30.1 

$301.1 
146.8 
812.4 
583.7 

874.1 


100.0 


1,844.0 


16.3 

8.0 

44.1 

31.7 

100.0 


$325.9 
167.7 
867.1 
635.7 

1,996.4 


16.3 
S.4 

43.4 
31.8 

100.0 


'  Includes  debt  of  privately  owned  federally  sponsored  agencies. 
Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 


Source:  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Office  of  Debt  Analysis. 


OXG    M:-    Pifsider.'.  I  yield  the 
i:.ci  M;-,  BtNNKTT  ad- 


Mr 
floor 

Mr   CHUKCH 
dre'Sfd  tiif  Ciuur 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  T;.c  Sen- 
ator Irorn  Idaho  is  recognized. 

,\.MENDMFNT     NO.     1.307 

M:-  CHURCH  Mr  Pre.-^:dent,  I  send 
to  the  de^k  an  aniendinent.  No.  1307,  and 
a.sk  that  it  be  read. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr,  Pre.=;ident,  will  the 
Sfnator  yield  to  nie  .so  that  I  can  make 
an  opening  statement? 


Mr.  CHURCH.  I  will  yield  after  the 
amendment  becomes  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  All  right. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  U— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY    PROGR.AAI 

INCREASE  IN  OLD-AGE,  SURVIVORS,  AND  DISA- 
BILITY INSURANCE  BENEFITS,  AND  IN  BENEFITS 
FOR   CERTAIN    INDIVIDUALS    AGE    72    OR    OVER 

Sec.  201.  lai  Secuon  215(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
table  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 
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(b)  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  Inseniiig 
In  lieu  thereof   the   following: 

"(2)  when  two  or  more  persons  were 
entitled  (without  the  application  of  section 
202(3)  (1)  and  section  223(b))  to  monthly 
benefits  under  section  202  or  223  for  August 
1972  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self- 
employment  Income  of  such  Insured  individ- 
ual and  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
were  applicable  in  January  1971  or  any  prior 
month  In  determining  the  total  of  the  bene- 
fits for  persons  entitled  for  any  such  month 
on  the  basis  of  such  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment income,  such  total  of  benefits  for 
September  1972  or  any  subsequent  month 
shall  not  be  reduced  to  less  than  the  larger 

of — 

"(A)  the  amount  determined  under  this 
subsection  without  regard  to  this  paragraph, 

or 

"(Bi  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  derived  by  multiplying  the  benefit 
amount  determined  under  this  title  for 
August  1972  (including  this  subsection,  but 
without  the  application  of  section  222  (b), 
section  202 (q),  and  siibsections  (b),  (c),  and 
(d)  of  this  section),  for  each  person  for  such 
month,  by  120  percent  and  raising  such  in- 
creased amount,  If  it  is  not  a  multiple  of 
SO.IO,  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  $0.10; 
but  In  any  such  case  (1)  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  applied  to  such 
total  of  benefits  after  the  application  of  sub- 
paragraph (B),  and  (11)  if  section  202(k)(2) 
(At  was  applicable  in  the  case  of  any  such 
benefits  for  September  1972,  and  ceases  to 
apply  after  such  month,  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (Bi  shall  be  applied,  for  and 
after  the  month  in  which  section  202(k)  (2) 
(A)  ceases  to  apply,  as  though  paragraph  (1) 
had  not  been  applicable  to  such  total  of 
benefits  for  September  1972,  or". 

(ci  Section  215(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  matter  which  precedes 
the  table  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(al  The  primary  Insurance  amount  of 
an  Insured  individual  shall  be  determined 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Subject  to  the  conditions  specified  In 
snbspctlon  (b).  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  section 
and  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (6)  of 
this  subsection,  such  primary  insurance 
amount  shall  be  whichever  of  the  folloavlng 
amounts  is  the  largest : 

"(A)  the  amount  in  column  IV  of  the  fol- 
lowing table  on  the  line  on  which  In  column 
III  of  such  table  appears  his  average  monthly 
wage  las  determined  under  subsection  (b)  ); 

"(B)  the  amount  In  column  IV  of  such 
table  en  the  line  on  which  in  column  II  ap- 
pears his  primary  insurance  amovuit  (as 
determined  under  subsection  (c));  or 

"(C)  the  amount  in  column  rv  of  such 
table  on  the  line  on  which  in  column  I  ap- 
pears his  primary  insurance  benefit  ( as  de- 
termined under  subsection  i  d )  i . 

"(2  I  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  was 
entitled  to  a  disability  insurance  benefit  for 
the  month  before  the  month  In  which  he 
died,  became  entitled  to  old-age  Insurance 
benefits,  or  attained  age  65,  such  primary 
Insurance  amount  shall  be  the  amount  In 
coltimn  IV  of  such  table  which  Is  equal  to 
the  pr;mary  Insurance  amount  upon  which 
such  disability  insurance  benefit  Is  based; 
except  that  if  such  individual  was  entitled 
to  a  disability  Insurance  benefit  under  sec- 
tion 223  for  the  month  before  the  effective 
month  of  a  new  table  and  In  the  following 
month  became  entitled  to  an  old-age  Insur- 
ance benefit,  or  he  died  In  such  following 
month  then  his  primary  insurance  amount 
for  such  following  month  shall  be  the 
amount  in  column  IV  of  the  new  table  on  the 
line  on  which  in  column  II  of  such  table 
appears  his  primary  Insurance  amount  for 
the  month  before  the  effective  month  of  the 
table  I  as  determined  under  subsection  (c)  ) 
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Instead  of  the  amount  in  column  IV  equal 
to  the  primary  Insurance  amount  on  which 
his  disability  Insurance  benefit  is  based.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'pri- 
mary Insurance  amount'  with  respect  to  any 
Individual  means  only  a  primary  Insurance 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (1) 
(and  such  individual's  benefits  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  based  upon  the  primary  Instir- 
ance  amount  as  so  determined) ." 

(d)  Section  215(b)(4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "December  1970" 
each  time  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "August  1972". 

(e)  Section  215(C)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Primary  Insurance  Amount  Under  Act  of 
March  17,  1971 

"(c)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  coltimn  II  of 
the  table  appearing  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  an  Individual's  primary  Insurance 
amount  shall  be  comput-ed  on  the  basis  of 
the  law  in  effect  prior  to  September  1972. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  applicable  only  in  the  case  of  an  Individ- 
ual who  became  entitled  to  benefits  under 
section  202(a)  or  section  223  before  Septem- 
ber 1972.  or  who  died  before  such  month." 

(fl  Section  215(f)  (2i  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(a)(1)  and  (3)" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(a)(1)  (A) 
and  (C) ". 

(g)(1)(A)  Section  227(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "-$48.30"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$58.00",  and  by  striking 
out  "S24.20"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$29  00". 

(B)  Section  227fbl  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$48.30"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$58.00". 

(2)  (A)  Section  228(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$48.30"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$58.00". 

(Bi  Section  228ib)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$48.30"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$58,00",  and  by  striking 
out  "$24.20"  and  inserting  In  lieu  therec>f 
"S29.00". 

(C)  Section  228(c)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$24.20"  and  In- 
serting in  u'eu  thereof  "$29.00". 

(D)"  Section  228iC)i3)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "848.30"  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  ■$58.00". 

(E)  Section  228ic)(3)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$24.20"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$29.00". 

(h)(1)  Section  203(a)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (as  amended  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section)  Is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  12),  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  or", 
and  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(4)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  when — - 

"(A)  two  or  more  persons  are  entitled  to 
monthly  benefits  for  a  particular  month  on 
the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self-employment 
Income  of  an  Insured  individual  and  (for  such 
particular  month )  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section and  section  202iq)  are  applicable  to 
such  monthly  benefits,  and 

"(B)  such  Individual's  primary  Insurance 
amount  Is  increased  for  the  following  month 
under  any  provision  of  this  title, 
then  the  "total  of  monthly  benefits  for  all  per- 
sons on  the  basis  of  such  wages  and  self- 
employment  Income  for  such  particular 
month,  as  determined  under  the  provlslons_of 
this  subsection,  shall  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  total  monthly  benefits  for  all  per- 
sons on  the  basis  of  such  wages  and  self- 
emplojTiient  Income  for  months  subsequent 
to  such  particular  month  to  be  considered 
to  have  been  Increased  by  the  smallest 
amount  that  would  have  been  required  In 
order  to  assure  that  the  total  of  monthly 
benefits  payable  on  the  basis  of  such  wages 


and  self-employment  Income  for  any  such 
subsequent  month  will  not  be  less  (after  tho 
application  of  the  other  provisions  of  this 
subsection  and  section  202 (q))  than  the 
total  of  monthly  benefits  (after  the  applica- 
tion of  the  other  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion and  section  202  (q) )  payable  on  the  basis 
of  such  wages  and  self-employment  Income 
for  such  particular  month." 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  provlsiona  of 
section  1002(b)(2)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1969  were  applicable  with 
respect  to  benefits  for  any  month  in  1970. 
the  total  of  monthly  benefits  as  determined 
under  section  203(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  shall,  for  months  aft«r  1970,  be  In- 
creased to  the  amount  that  would  be  re- 
quired In  order  to  assure  that  the  total  of 
stich  monthly  benefits  (after  the  application 
of  section  202 (q)  of  such  Act)  will  not  be 
less  than  the  total  of  monthly  benefits  that 
was  applicable  (after  the  application  of  such 
sections  203(a)  and  202 (q) )  for  the  first 
month  for  which  the  provisions  of  such  sec- 
tion 1002(b)  (2)  applied. 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion (other  than  the  amendments  made  by 
subsections  (g)  and  (h))  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  monthly  benefits  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  months  after 
August  1972  and  with  respect  to  lump-sum 
death  payments  under  such  title  In  the  case 
cf  deaths  occurring  after  such  month.  Tlie 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (g)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  monthly  benefits  under 
title  II  of  such  Act  for  months  after  August 
1972.  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
ih)(n  shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  title  II  of  such  Act  for  months 
after  December  1971. 

AUTOMATIC    ADJUSTMENTS    IN    BErmTTS    AND    IN 
THE  CONTRIBtJTION  AND  BENEFIT  BASE 

Adjustments  In  Benefits 

Sec.  202.  (a)(1)  Section  215  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
"Cost-of -Living  Increases  In  Benefits 

"(1)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  term  'base  quarter'  means  (1)  the 
ca!e:idar  quarter  ending  on  June  30  In  each 
year  after  1972.  or  (11)  any  other  calendar 
quarter  In  which  occurs  the  effective  month 
of  a  general  benefit  increase  under  this  title; 

"(B)  the  term  "cost-of-living  computation 
quarter'  means  a  base  quarter,  as  defined  In 
subparagraph  (A)  (1),  In  which  the  Consvimer 
Price  Index  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  exceeds,  by  not  less  than  3  per  centum, 
such  Index  In  the  later  of  (1)  the  last  prior 
cost-of-living  computation  quarter  which 
was  established  under  this  subparagraph,  or 
( li )  the  most  recent  calendar  quarter  In 
which  occurred  the  effective  month  of  a 
general  benefit  increase  under  this  title; 
except  that  there  shall  be  no  cost-of-living 
comptitatlon  quarter  in  any  calendar  year 
in  which  a  law  has  been  enacted  providing 
a  general  benefit  Increase  under  thU  title 
or  m  which  such  a  benefit  Increase  becomes 
effective;  and 

"lO  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  a  base 
quarter,  a  cost-of-living  computation  quar- 
ter, or  any  other  calendar  quarter  shall  be 
the  arithmetical  mean  of  such  Index  for  the 
3  months  In  such  quarter. 

"(2)  (A)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
each  year  beginning  with  1974  (subject  to  the 
limitation  In  paragraph  (1)(B)  and  to  sub- 
paragraph (E)  of  this  paragraph)  whether 
the  base  quarter  (as  defined  In  paragraph 
(1)  (A)(1))  In  such  year  Is  a  cost-of-living 
computation  quarter. 

"(11)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
base  quarter  is  a  cost-of-Uvlng  computation 
quarter,  he  shall,  effective  with  the  month 
of  January  of  the  next  calendar  year  (sub- 
ject to  subparagraph  (E))  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B),  Increase  the  benefit 
amount  cf  each  Individual  who  for  such 
month  Is  entitled  to  benefits  under  section 
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227  or  228.  and  the  primary  Insurance 
amount  of  each  other  individual  under  this 
title,  by  an  amount  derived  by  mxiltlplylng 
each  such  amount  ( Including  each  such  In- 
dividual s  primary  Insurance  amount  or 
benefit  amount  under  section  227  or  228  as 
previously  Increased  under  this  subpara- 
graph) by  the  same  percentage  (rounded  to 
the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  percent)  as  the 
percentage  by  which  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex for  such  cost-of-living  computation 
quarter  exceeds  such  Index  for  the  most  re- 
cent prior  calendar  quarter  which  was  a  base 
quarter  under  paragraph  (l)(A)(il)  or,  If 
later,  the  most  recent  cost-of-living  compu- 
tation quarter  under  paragraph  (1)(B).  Any 
such  increased  amount  which  is  not  a  mul- 
tiple of  $0.10  shall  be  Increased  to  the  next 
higher  multiple  of  $0.10. 

"(B)  The  Increase  provided  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  with  respect  to  a  particular  cost- 
of-living  computation  quarter  shall  apply 
(subject  to  subparagraph  (E)  )  in  the  case 
of  monthly  benefits  under  this  title  for 
months  after  December  of  the  calendar  year 
in  which  occurred  such  cost-of-living  com- 
putation quarter,  and  In  the  case  of  lump- 
sum death  payments  with  respect  to  deaths 
occurring  after  December  of  such  calendar 
year. 

"(C)  (11  Whenever  the  level  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  as  published  for  any 
month  exceeds  by  2.5  percent  or  more  the 
level  of  such  Index  for  the  most  recent  base 
quarter  (as  defined  In  paragraph  (1)(A) 
(U))  or,  if  later,  the  most  recent  cost-of- 
living  computation  quarter,  the  Secretary 
shall  (Within  5  days  after  such  publication) 
report  the  amount  of  such  excess  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

"(ill  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  base  quarter  in  a  calendar  year  Is  also 
a  cost-of-living  computation  quarter,  he 
shall  notify  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  of  such  determination  on  or  before 
August  15  of  such  calendar  year.  Indicating 
the  amount  of  the  benefit  increase  to  be 
provided,  his  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  cost  of  such  Increase  would  be  met  by 
an  increase  in  the  contribution  and  benefit 
base  under  section  230  and  the  estimated 
amount  of  the  Increase  in  such  base,  the 
actuarial  estimates  of  the  effect  of  such  in- 
crease, and  the  actuarial  assumptions  and 
methodology  used  In  preparing  such  esti- 
mates. 

■(D)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
base  quarter  In  a  calendar  year  is  also  a 
cost-(^f-llving  computation  quarter,  he  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  on  or  be- 
fore November  1  of  such  calendar  year  a 
determination  that  a  benefit  increase  Is  re- 
sultantly  required  and  the  percentage  there- 
of. He  shall  also  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  at  that  time  (along  with  the  In- 
creased benefit  amotints  which  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  amounts  appearing  In  sec- 
tions 227  and  228)  a  revision  of  the  table  of 
benefits  contained  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  (as  it  may  have  been  most  recently 
revised  by  another  law  or  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph):  and  such  revised  table  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  table  appearing  in  such 
subsection  (a).  Such  revision  shall  be  deter- 
mined  as   follows: 

"(1)  The  headings  of  the  table  shall  be 
the  same  as  the  headings  in  the  table  Im- 
mediately prior  to  its  revision,  except  that 
the  parenthetical  phrase  at  the  beginning 
of  column  11  shall  reflect  the  year  in  which 
the  primary  insurance  amounts  set  forth  in 
column  IV  of  the  table  Immediately  prior 
to  Its  revision  were  efTectlve. 

"(li)  The  amounts  on  each  line  of  col- 
umn I  and  column  III.  except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  clause  (v)  of  this  subparagraph, 
shall  be  the  same  as  the  amounts  appearing 
In  each  such  column  In  the  table  Immediate- 
ly prior  to  lt«  revision. 


"(Hi)   The  amount  on  each  line  of  column 

II  shall  be  changed  to  the  amount  shown 
on  the  corresponding  line  of  column  IV 
of  the  table  Immediately  prior  to  its  re- 
vision. 

"  ( Iv )   The  amounts  on  each  line  of  column 

IV  and  column  V  shall  be  Increased  from 
the  amounts  shown  in  the  table  immediately 
prior  to  its  revision  by  Increasing  each  such 
amount  by  the  percentage  specified  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  (11)  of  this  paragraph.  The 
amount  on  each  line  of  column  V  shall  be 
Increased.  If  necessary,  so  that  such  amount 
Is  at  least  equal  to  one  and  one-half  times 
the  amount  shown  on  the  corresponding  line 
in  column  IV,  Any  such  Increased  amount 
which  is  not  a  multiple  of  $0.10  shall  be  In- 
creased to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  $0.10. 

"(V)  If  the  contribution  and  benefit  base 
(determined  under  section  230)  for  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  the  table  of  benefits  is 
revised  is  lower  than  such  base  for  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  year,  columns  III,  IV,  and 

V  of  such  table  shall  be  extended.  The 
amounts  on  each  additional  line  of  column 

III  shall  be  the  amounts  on  the  preceding 
line  Increased  by  $5  until  In  the  last  such 
line  of  column  III  the  second  figure  is 
equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  new  contribu- 
tion and  benefit  base  for  the  calendar  year 
following  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
table  of  benefits  is  revised.  The  amount  on 
each  additional  line  of  column  rv  shall  be 
the  amount  on  the  preceding  line  increased 
by  $1.00,  until  the  amount  on  the  last  line 
of  such  column  Is  equal  to  the  last  line  of 
such  column  as  determined  under  clause 
(Iv)  plus  20  percent  of  one-twelfth  of  the 
excess  of  the  new  contribution  and  benefit 
base  for  the  calendar  year  following  the 
calendar  year  in  which  such  table  of  bene- 
fits is  revised  (as  determined  under  section 
230)  over  such  base  for  the  calendar  year 
in  which  the  table  of  benefits  is  revised. 
The  amount  in  each  additional  line  of  col- 
umn V  shall  be  equal  to  1.75  times  the 
amount  on  the  same  line  of  column  IV.  Any 
such  Increased  amount  which  is  not  a  mul- 
tiple of  $0.10  shall  be  Increased  to  the  next 
higher  multiple  of  $0.10. 

"(E)  Notwithstanding  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary  under  subparagraph  (A)  that 
a  base  quarter  in  any  calendar  year  is  a  cost- 
of-living  computation  qtiarter  (and  notwith- 
standing any  notification  or  publication 
thereof  under  subparagraph  (C)  or  (D)),  no 
Increase  In  benefits  shall  take  eflfect  pursuant 
thereto,  and  such  quarter  shall  be  deemed 
not  to  be  a  cost-of-living  computation  quar- 
ter, if  during  the  calendar  year  in  which 
such  determination  is  made  a  law  providing 
a  general  benefit  increase  under  this  title  is 
enacted  or  becomes  efTectlve. 

"(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'general  benefit  increase  under  this  title" 
means  an  increase  (other  than  an  increase 
under  this  subsection)  in  all  primary  Insur- 
ance amounts  on  which  monthly  insurance 
benefits  under  this  title  are  based." 

(2)  (A)  Effective  January  1,  1974,  section 
203  (a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  table  In  section  215(a) "  in  the  mat- 
ter preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  table  In  or  deemed  to  be  In 
section  215(a)". 

(B)  Effective  January  1,  1974,  section  203 
(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  section 
201(b)  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  when  two  or  more  persons  were  en- 
titled (without  the  application  of  section  202 
(J)(l)  and  section  223(b) )  to  monthly  bene- 
fits under  section  202  or  223  for  January  1971 
or  any  prior  month  on  the  basis  of  the  wages 
and  self-employment  Income  of  such  Insured 
individual  and  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion as  in  effect  for  any  such  month  were  ap- 
plicable in  determining  the  benefit  amount 
of  any  persons  on  the  basis  of  such  wages  and 
self-employment  income,  the  total  of  benefits 
for  any  month  after  January  1971  shall  not  be 
reduced  to  less  than  the  largest  of — 


"(A)  the  amount  determined  under  this 
subsection  without  regard  to  this  paragraph, 

"(B)  the  largest  amount  which  has  been 
determined  for  any  month  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  persons  entitled  to  monthly  benefits 
on  the  basis  of  such  Insured  Individual's 
wages  and  self-employment  income,  or 

"(C)  if  any  persons  are  entitled  to  benefits 
on  the  basis  of  such  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  the  month  before  the  effec- 
tive month  (after  September  1972)  of  a  gen- 
eral benefit  increase  under  this  title  (as  de- 
fined in  section  215(1)  (3))  or  a  benefit  in- 
crease under  the  provisions  of  section  215 (i), 
an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  amounts  de- 
rived by  multiplying  the  benefit  amount  de- 
termined under  this  title  for  the  month  be- 
fore such  effective  month  including  this  sub- 
section, but  without  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 222(b).  section  202 (q).  and  subsections 
(b),  (c).  a.id  (d)  of  this  section),  for  each 
such  person  for  such  month,  by  a  percentage 
equal  to  the  percentage  of  the  increase  pro- 
vided under  such  benefit  Increase  (with  any 
such  increased  amount  which  is  not  a  multi- 
ple of  SO. 10  being  rounded  to  the  next  higher 
multiple  of  $0.10); 

but  in  any  such  case  (1)  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  applied  to  such 
total  of  benefits  after  the  application  of 
subparagraph  (B)  or  (C).  and  (ii)  If  section 
202(k)(2)(A)  was  applicable  in  the  case  of 
any  such  benefits  for  a  month,  and  ceases  to 
apply  for  a  month  after  such  month,  the 
provisions  of  subparagraph  (B)  or  (C)  shall 
be  applied,  for  and  after  the  month  in  which 
section  202(k)  (2)  (.^1  ceases  to  apply,  as 
though  paragraph  (1)  had  not  been  appli- 
cable to  such  total  of  benefits  for  the  last 
month  for  which  subparagraph  (B)  or  (C) 
was  applicable,  or". 

(3)  (A)  Effective  January  1,  1975.  section 
215(a)  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  section 
201(c)  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  ln.serting  "(or,  if  larger,  the  amount 
in  column  IV  of  the  latest  table  deemed  to 
be  such  table  under  subsection  (1)  (2)  (D))" 
after  "the  following  table"  in  paragraph  (1) 
(A);  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  "(whether  enacted  by  an- 
other law  or  deemed  to  be  such  table  under 
subsection  (1)(2)(D))"  after  "effective 
month  of  a  new  table"  in  paragraph  (2). 

(B)  Effective  January  1.  1975.  section  215 
(b)(4)  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  section 
201(d)  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  applicable  only  In  the  case  of  an 
Individual — 

"(A)  who  becomes  entitled  to  benefits 
imder  section  202(a)  or  section  223  in  or 
after  the  month  in  which  a  new  table  that 
appears  in  (or  is  deemed  by  subsection  (1)  (2) 
(D)  to  appear  in)  subsection  (a)  becomes 
effective:  or 

"(B)  who  dies  In  or  after  the  month  in 
which  such  table  becomes  effective  without 
being  entitled  to  benefits  under  section  202 
(a)  or  section  223;  or 

"(C)  whose  primary  Insurance  amount  is 
required  to  be  recomputed  under  subsection 
(f)(2).- 

(C)  Effective  January  1,  1975,  section  215 
(c)  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  section  201 
(e)  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Primary  Insurance  Amount  Under 
Prior  Provisions 

"(c)  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  column  II  of 
the  latest  table  that  appears  In  for  Is  deemed 
to  appear  in)  sub.'section  (a)  of  this  section, 
an  individual's  primary  insurance  amount 
shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  law  In 
effect  prior  to  the  month  in  which  the  latest 
such   table  became  effective. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  applicable  only  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual who  became  entitled  to  benefits 
under  section  202(a)  or  section  223,  or  who 
died,  before  such  effective  month." 

(4)  Effective  Januarv  1,  1975.  sections  227 
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and  228  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  section 
201(g)  of  this  Act)  are  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "$58.00"  wherever  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  larger  of  $58.00 
or  the  amount  most  recently  established  in 
lieu  thereof  under  section  215(1)".  and  by 
striking  out  "$29.00"  wherever  it  appears  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  larger  of  $29.00 
or  the  amount  most  recently  established  in 
lieu  thereof   under  section   215(1)". 
Adjustments  in  Contribution  and 
Benefit  Base 
(b)  (1)   Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
l3  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"ADJUSTMENT    OF    THE    CONTRIBUTION    AND 
BENEFTT    BASE 

"Sec.  230.  (a)  Wlienever  the  Secretarj'  pur- 
suant to  section  215(1)  Increases  benefits 
effective  with  the  first  month  of  the  calendar 
year  following  a  cost-of-Uvlng  computation 
quarter,  he  shall  also  determine  and  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  on  or  before  Novem- 
ber 1  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
quarter  occurs  (along  with  the  publication 
of  such  benefit  Increase  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 215(1)  (2)  (D) )  the  contribution  and 
benefit  base  determined  under  subsection 
(b)  which  shall  be  effective  (unless  such 
increase  in  benefits  Is  prevented  from  be- 
coming effective  by  section  215(1)  (2)  (E) ) 
with  respect  to  remuneration  paid  after  the 
calendar  year  in  which  such  quarter  occurs 
and  taxable  years  beginning  after  such  year. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  such  contribution 
and  benefit  base  shall  be  the  amount  of  the 
contributloii  and  benefit  base  In  effect  in 
the  year  in  which  the  determination  is  made 
or,  If  larger,  the  product  of — 

"(1)  the  contribution  and  benefit  base 
which  was  in  effect  with  respect  to  remu- 
neration paid  in  (and  taxable  years  begln- 
nmg  in)  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  de- 
termination under  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
spect to  such  particular  calendar  year  was 
made,  and 

"(2)  the  ratio  of  (A)  the  average  of  the 
taxable  wages  of  all  employees  as  reported 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  first  calendar  quar- 
ter of  the  caleiadar  year  In  which  the  deter- 
mination under  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  such  particular  calendar  year  was  made 
to  the  latest  or  (B)  the  average  of  the  tax- 
able wages  of  all  employees  as  reported  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  first  cale:idar  quarter  of 
1973  or  the  first  calendar  quarter  of  the  most 
recent  calendar  year  in  which  an  increase 
in  the  contribution  and  benefit  base  was 
enacted  or  a  determination  resulting  in  such 
an  increase  was  made  under  subsection  (a), 
with  such  product,  if  not  a  multiple  of  $300, 
being  rounded  to  the  next  higher  multiple 
of  $300  where  such  product  is  a  multiple  of 
S150  but  not  of  $300  and  to  the  nearest  mul- 
tiple of  $300   In   any  other   case. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  and  for 
purposes  of  determining  wages  and  self-em- 
ployment income  under  sections  209.  211,  213, 
and  215  of  this  Act  and  sections  1402,  3121. 
3122.  3125,  6413,  and  6654  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  the  contribution  and 
benefit  base'  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  in  (and  taxable  years  beginning  in)  any 
calendar  year  after  1973  and  prior  to  the 
calendar  year  with  the  first  month  of  which 
the  first  lncrea.se  in  benefits  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 215(1)  of  this  Act  becomes  effective 
shall  be  $12,000  or  (if  applicable)  such  other 
amount  as  may  be  specified  In  a  law  enacted 
subsequent  to  the  law  which  added  this 
section." 

increase    of    earnings    COtJNTED    FOR    BENEFIT 
AND    TAX    PtTRPOSES 

Sec,  203.  (a)(1)(A)  Section  209(a)(6)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "and  prior  to  1973"  after  "1971". 

IB)  Section  209(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 


"(7)  That  part  of  remuneration  which, 
after  remuneration  (other  than  remunera- 
tion referred  to  in  the  succeeding  subsections 
of  this  section)  equal  to  $10,800  with  respect 
to  employment  has  been  paid  to  an  indi- 
vidual during  any  calendar  year  after  1972 
and  prior  to  1974.  is  paid  to  such  individual 
dtiring  such  calendar  year: 

"(8)  That  part  of  remuneration  which, 
after  remuneration  (other  than  remunera- 
tion referred  to  in  the  suceeding  subsections 
of  this  section)  equal  to  $12,000  with  respect 
to  employment  has  been  paid  to  an  Indi- 
vidual during  any  calendar  year  after  1973 
and  prior  to  1975,  is  paid  to  such  individual 
during  such  calendar  year; 

"(9)  That  part  of  remuneration  which, 
after  remuneration  (other  than  remunera- 
tion referred  to  in  the  succeeding  subsections 
of  this  section)  equal  to  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  (determined  under  section 
230)  with  respect  to  employment  has  been 
paid  to  an  individual  during  any  calendar 
year  after  1974  with  respect  to  which  such 
contribution  and  benefit  base  Is  effective,  is 
paid  to  such  individual  during  such  calendar 
year:". 

(2)  (A)  Section  211(b)  (1)  (F)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  "and  prior  to  1973" 
after  "1971".  and  by  striking  out  ";  or"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ":  and". 

(B)  Section  211(b)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

'■(G)  For  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 

1972  and  prior  to  1974.  (1)  $10,800.  minus 
(ill  the  amount  of  the  wages  paid  to  such 
individual  during  the  taxable  year:  and 

"(H)  For  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 

1973  and  prior  to  1975.  (1)  $12,000.  minus 
(11)  the  amount  of  the  wages  paid  to  such 
individual  during  the  taxable  year:  and 

"(I)  For  any  taxable  year  beginning  in  any 
calendar  year  after  1974.  (1)  an  amount  equal 
to  the  contribution  and  benefit  base  (as 
determined  under  section  230)  which  is 
effective  for  such  calendar  year,  minus  (11) 
the  amount  of  the  wages  paid  to  such 
individual  during  such  taxable  vear:  or". 

(3)  (A)  Section  213(a)  (2)  (11)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "after  1971"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "after  1971  and  be- 
fore 1973.  or  $10,800  In  the  case  of  a  calen- 
dar year  aft«r  1972  and  before  1974,  or  $12,000 
in  the  case  of  a  calendar  year  after  1973  and 
before  1975.  or  an  amount  equal  to  the  con- 
tribution and  benefit  base  (as  determined 
under  section  230)  In  the  case  of  anv  calen- 
dar year  after  1974  with  respect  to  which 
such  contribution  and  benefit  base  Is  effec- 
tive", 

(B)  Section  213(a)  (2)  (ill)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "after  1971"  and 
iiiserting  In  lieu  thereof  "after  1971  and  be- 
fore 1973.  or  $10,800  in  the  case  of  a  taxable 
year  beginning  after  1972  and  before  1974. 
or  $12,000  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  1973  and  before  1975.  or  an 
amount  equal  to  the  contribution  and  bene- 
fit base  (as  determined  under  section  230) 
which  Is  effective  for  the  calendar  year  in 
the  case  of  any  taxable  year  beginning  in  any 
calendar  year  after  1974". 

(4)  Section  215(e)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  excess  over 
$9,000  \i\  the  case  of  any  calendar  year  after 
1971"  and  Inserting  In  iieu  thereof  "the  ex- 
cess over  $9,000  in  the  case  of  any  calendar 
year  after  1971  and  before  1973,  the  excess 
over  $10,800  in  the  case  of  any  calendar  year 
after  1972  and  before  1974,  the  excess  over 
$12,D00  in  the  case  of  any  calendar  year  after 

1973  and  before  1975,  and  the  excess  over 
an  amount  equal  to  the  contribution  and 
benefit  base  (as  determined  under  section 
230)    in  the  case  of  any  calendar  year  after 

1974  with  respect  to  which  such  contribution 
and  benefit  base  is  effective". 

(b)(1)(A)  Section  1402(b)(1)(F)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
definition    of    self-employment    Income)     Is 


amended  by  Inserting  "and  before  1973"  after 
"1971".  and  by  striking  out  ";  or"  ajid  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof   ";  and". 

(B)  Section  1402(b)(1)  of  such  Code  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(G)  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 

1972  and  before  1974.  d)  $10,800.  minus  (11) 
the  amount  of  the  wages  paid  to  such  Indi- 
vidual during  the  taxable  year; 

"(Hi  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 

1973  and  before  1975,  (i)  $12,000.  minus  (11) 
the  amouiit  of  the  wages  paid  to  such  Indi- 
vidual during  the  taxable  year;  and 

"(I)  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  in  any 
calendar  year  after  1974,  (1)  an  amount  equal 
to  the  contribution  and  benefit  base  (as  de- 
t°rmined  under  section  230  of  the  Social 
Security  Act)  which  Is  effective  for  such  cal- 
endar year,  minus  (11)  the  amount  of  the 
wages  paid  to  such  Individual  during  such 
taxable  year;  or". 

(2)  (A)  Section  312Ua)(I)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  definition  of  wages)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$9,000"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$10,800". 

(B)  Effective  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  after  1973,  section  3121(a)(1)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$10.- 
800"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$12,000". 

(C)  Effective  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  after  1974,  section  3121(a)(1)  of 
such  Code  Is  amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "$12,000"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
contribution  and  benefit  base  (as  determined 
under  section  230  of  the  Social  Security 
Act) ",  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "'by  an  employer  dur- 
ing any  calendar  year",  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "by  an  employer  during  the  calendar 
year  with  respect  to  which  such  contribu- 
tion and  benefit  base  is  effective". 

(3)  (A)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
3122  of  such  Code  (relating  to  Federal  serv- 
ice) is  amended  by  striking  out  "$9,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$10,800". 

(B)  Effective  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  after  1973.  the  second  sentence  of 
section  3122  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$10,800"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""$12,000". 

(C)  Effective  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  after  1974.  the  second  sentence  of 
section  3122  of  such  Code  is  amended  bv 
striking  out  "the  $12,000  limitation"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  limitation". 

(4)  (A)  Section  3125  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  returns  in  the  case  of  governmental 
employees  in  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$9,000"  where  it  appears  in 
subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$10,800". 

(B)  Effective  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  after  1973.  section  3125  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$10,800" 
where  it  appears  in  subsections  (a),  (b). 
and  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$12.- 
000". 

(C)  Effective  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  1974,  section  3125  of  such  Code 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  812,000  lim- 
itation" where  it  appears  in  subsectioiis  (a), 
(b).  and  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  contribution  and  benefit  base  limita- 
tion". 

(5)  Section  6413(c)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  special  refunds  of  employment 
taxes)   is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  prior  to  the  calendar 
year  1973"  after  "the  calendar  year  1971"; 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "exceed  $9,000."  the 
following:  "or  (F)  during  any  calendar  year 
after  the  calendar  year  1972  and  prior  to  the 
calendar  year  1974.  the  wages  received  by  him 
during  such  year  exceed  $10,800.  or  (G)  dur- 
ing any  calendar  year  after  the  calendar  year 
1973  and  prior  to  the  calendar  year  1975,  the 
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wares  received  by  him  during  such  year  ex- 
ceed i:2.000,  or  (H>  during  any  calendar  year 
after  1974,  the  wages  received  by  him  during 
such  year  exceed  the  contribution  and  bene- 
fit base  (as  determined  under  section  230  of 
the  Social  Security  Act)  which  Is  effective 
with  respect  to  such  year.";  and 

(Ci  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "and  before  1973. 
or  which  exceeds  the  tax  with  respect  to  the 
first  $10,800  of  such  wages  received  In  such 
caleiidar  year  after  1972  and  before  1974,  or 
which  exceeds  the  tax  with  respect  to  the  first 
$12,000  of  such  wages  received  In  such  cal- 
endar year  after  1973  and  before  1975.  or 
which  exceeds  the  tax  with  respect  to  an 
amouiit  of  such  wages  received  In  such  cal- 
endar year  after  1974  equal  to  the  contribu- 
tion and  benefit  base  (as  determined  under 
section  230  of  the  Socla;  Security  Act)  which 
is  effective  with  respect  to  such  year". 

(6)  Section  6413(a)(2)(A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  refunds  of  employment  taxes  In 
the  case  of  Federal  employees)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  89,000  for  any  calendar 
year  after  1971"  and  Inserting  in  ileu  there- 
of "$9,000  for  the  calendar  year  1972,  $10,- 
800  for  the  calendar  year  1973,  $12,000  for  the 
calendar  year  1974,  or  an  amount  equal  to  the 
contribution  and  ber.efit  base  (as  determined 
Hinder  section  230  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 
for  any  calendar  year  after  1974  with  respect 
to  which  such  contribution  and  benefit  base 
Is  e.Tectlve". 

(7)  (A)  Section  6654(d)  (2)  (B)  (ID  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  failure  by  individual  to  pay 
estimated  Income  tax)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "?9,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"810,800". 

(B)  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  1973,  section  6654(d)(2)(B) 
(11)  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$10,800"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$12,- 
000-. 

(C)  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  1974.  section  6654,d)  i  2)  ^B) 
(11)  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  excess  of  JiJ.CWO  over  the  amount"  and 
Inserting  In  Ileu  thereof  "the  excess  of  (I) 
an  amount  equal  to  the  contribution  and 
benefit  base  (as  determined  under  section  230 
of  the  Social  Security  Act)  which  Is  effective 
for  the  calendar  year  In  which  the  taxable 
year  begins,  over  (II)  the  amount". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)(1)  and  (a)  (3)  (A),  and  the  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (b)  (except  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (7)  thereof),  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  remuneration  paid  after  Decem- 
ber 1972.  The  amendments  made  by  sub- 
sections (a)(2),  (a)(3)(B),  (b)(1),  and  (b) 
(7)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  1972.  The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)(4)  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  calendar  years  after  1972. 

CHANGES   IN   TAX  SCHEDUT.ES 

Sec.  204.  (a)(1)  Section  1401(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
rate  of  tax  on  self-employment  Income  for 
purposes  of  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance)   Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  before  January  1, 
1973"  In  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  before  January  1,  1978"; 

iB)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3);  and 

iC)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  4(  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1977,  and  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  2011,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  6.7 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
me;it  Income  for  such  taxable  year:  and 

"5)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  2010,  the  tax  shall 
be  equal  to  7.0  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
self-employment  Income  for  such  taxable 
year  " 

(2)  Section  3101(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  for  purposes  of 


old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance) 
is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  calendar  years 
1971  and  1972"  In  paragraph  (3)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "any  of  the  calendar  years 
1971  through  1977";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(5)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
any  of  the  calendar  years  1978  through  2010, 
the  rate  shall  be  4.5  percent;  and 

"(5)  wrlth  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31,  2010.  the  rate  shall  be  5.35  per- 
cent." 

(3)  Section  3111(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  for  purposes  of 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance) 
IS  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  calendar  years 
1971  and  1972"  In  paragraph  (3)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "any  of  the  calendar  years 
1971  through  1977";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
any  of  the  calendar  years  1978  through  2010, 
the  rate  shall  be  4.5  percent;  and 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  De- 
cember 31,  2010,  the  rate  shall  be  5.35  per- 
cent." 

(b)(1)  Section  1401(b)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  rate  of  tax  on  self-employment  In- 
come for  purposes  of  hospital  Insurance)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (5)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1972,  and  be- 
fore January  1.  1978,  the  tax  shall  be  equal 
to  0.9  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self- 
employment  Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1977,  and  be- 
fore January  1,  1986.  the  tax  shall  be  equal 
to  1.0  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self- 
employment  Income  for  such  taxable  year: 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1985.  and  be- 
fore January  1.  1993.  the  tax  shall  be  equal 
to  1.1  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self- 
employment  Income  for  such  taxable  year; 
and 

"(58)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1992.  the  tax  shall 
be  equal  to  1.2  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
self-employment  Income  for  such  taxable 
year." 

(2)  Section  3101(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  for  purposes  of 
hospital  Insurance)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraphs  (2)  through  (5)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1973,  1974,  1975,  1976, 
and  1977,  the  rate  shall  be  0.9  percent; 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1978, 1979,  1980,  1981,  1982, 
1983.  1984,  and  1985,  the  rate  shall  be  1.0 
percent; 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1986,  1987,  1988,  1989,  1990, 
1991,  and  1992,  the  rate  shall  be  1.1  percent; 
and 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31,  1992,  the  rate  shaU  be  1,2  per- 
cent." 

(3)  Section  3m(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  for  purposes 
of  hospital  Insurance)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraphs  (2)  through  (5)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1973,  1974.  1975,  1976,  and 
1977.  the  rate  shall  be  0.9  percent; 

"(31  with  respect  to  wages  paid  dttrlng  the 
calendar  years  1978.  1979.  1080.  1981,  1982. 
1983,  1984.  and  198e,  tne  rate  shall  be  1.0 
percent; 


"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1986,  1987,  1988,  1989,  1990, 
1991.  and  1992,  the  rate  shall  be  1.1  percent; 
and 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after 
December  31,  1992,  the  rate  shall  be  1.2  per- 
cent." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  (1)  and  (b)(1)  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1972.  The  remaining  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  remuneration  paid  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1972. 

ALLOCATION     TO     DISABILITY     INStHlANCE     TRUST 
FUND 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  201(b)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  fD)"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "(D)  ",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1969,  and  so  re- 
ported," and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1969. 
and  before  January  1,  1973,  and  so  reported, 
(E)  1.0  per  centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  de- 
fined) paid  after  December  31,  1972,  and 
before  January  1,  1978.  and  so  reported.  (F) 
1.1  per  centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined) 
paid  after  December  31.  1977.  and  before 
January  1,  2011.  and  so  reported,  and  (G) 
1.4  per  centtim  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined) 
paid  after  December  31,  2010,  and  so  re- 
ported,", (b)  Section  201(b)(2)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  (D)"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "  (D)  ",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1969."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "beginning  after  December  31.  1969.  and 
before  January  1,  1973,  (E)  0.75  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  self -employment 
Income  (as  so  defined)  so  reported  for  any 
taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31, 
1972,  and  before  January  1,  1978,  (F)  0.825 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  self-employ- 
ment Income  (as  so  defined)  so  reported  for 
any  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31,  1977,  and  before  January  1,  2011,  and 
(O)  0.915  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  self- 
employment  Income  (as  so  defined)  so  re- 
ported for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31,  2010,". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  a  fotir-month  extension  of  the 
present  temporary  level  In  the  public  debt 
limitation,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Is  amendment  No.  1307, 
whicli  has  just  been  read,  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
pending  busine.ss. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  now  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
for  an  opening  statement. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Is  the  Senator  yielding 
the  floor,  or  is  he  just  yielding  to  me? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  yielding  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  but  I  am  retaining 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  just  want  to  be  sure 
what  the  situation  is.  I  assure  th:^  Senator 
from  Idaho  that  I  had  no  idea  of  taking 
him  off  the  fioor,  imder  any  circum- 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
t<3  indicate  my  support  for  the  proposed 
legislation  now  before  the  Senate  to  ex- 
tend the  temporary  debt  limit  of  $450 
billion  through  October  31,  1972.  I  am 
sure  that  I  am  not  overstating  the  case 
when  I  say  that  bills  relating  to  the  debt 
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ceiling  have  never  been  popular  in  the 
Senate;  and  from  my  experience  in 
working  on  them  over  the  years.  I  doubt 
that  they  ever  really  have  been  under- 
stood by  many  of  my  colleagues.  I  am 
not  happy  that  circumstances  now  force 
us  to  go  through  the  same  process  again 
to  provide  new  legislation  to  raise  the 
debt  limit.  The  plain  fact  is  that  this 
time,  as  in  every  other  time,  we  really 
have  no  choice.  This  bill  mast  be  passed. 
We  must  provide  a  ceiling  sufficient  to 
permit  the  Government  to  continue  to 
operate  and  meet  its  financial  obliga- 
tions. 

In  considering  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, we  should  remember  that,  in  a  real 
sense,  any  debt  ceiling  that  is  required 
at  a  particular  time  is  a  symptom,  cer- 
tainly not  a  cause,  of  our  financial  prob- 
lems. In  dealing  v.ith  it.  we  do  not  deal 
v^ith  the  cause.  The  real  culprit  is  not  the 
debt  limit  itself.  It  is  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Govemment  has  been  spending 
beyond  its  means,  incurring  huge  budg- 
etaiT  deficits.  These  deficits  can  be  fi- 
nanced in  only  one  way — through  bor- 
rowing. When  the  deficits  reach  the  point 
at  which  our  need  to  borrow  takes  us 
above  the  existing  debt  ceiling,  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  raise  the  ceiling;  because 
if  we  find  ourselves  in  a  position  in  which 
the  Federal  Govemment  has  outstand- 
ing obligations  that  are  in  excess  of  its 
cash  balance  and  it  is  forbidden  by  law 
to  borrow,  then  the  Federal  Government 
has  to  grind  to  a  halt.  This  is  the  real 
reason  why  we  are  here  today  to  face 
the  old  problem  and  provide  new  legis- 
lation to  raise  the  debt  ceiling. 

Actually,  what  we  are  doing  is  to  pro- 
vide authorization  to  continue  the  pres- 
ent debt  ceiling  for  a  few  months  more. 
If  we  want  to  keep  the  debt  dowTi.  we 
must  control  our  spending,  rather  than 
try  to  put  on  a  tighter  ceiling.  Once  the 
Federal  Government  has  spent  the  mon- 
ey, we  cannot  say  that  vse  will  not  honor 
the  bills.  We  must  pay  the  bills,  and  that 
is  why  the  proposed  legislation  must  be 
adopted. 

As  I  said  earlier,  tiiis  bill  does  not  raise 
the  debt  ceiling  by  a  single  dollar.  It 
merely  extends  the  temporary'  $450  bil- 
lion ceiling  that  under  present  law  is 
scheduled  to  expire  at  midnight  tomor- 
row night — extends  it  through  an  addi- 
tional 4  months,  to  October  31  of  this 
year.  Without  this  section,  the  debt  lim- 
it will  revert  to  what  we  call  the  perma- 
nent ceiling  of  $400  billion,  at  1  minute 
after  midnight,  Saturday  morning.  We 
cannot  permit  tliis  to  happen,  because 
the  actual  amount  of  debt  is  now  sub- 
stantially higher  than  the  S400  billion.  It 
reached  $426.8  billion  on  June  27,  which 
is  the  latest  Treasury  figure  I  have,  and 
will  drop  back  to  approximately  $425 
billion  tomorrow  night. 

The  S450  billion  temporary  debt  ceil- 
ing that  this  bill  provides  for  the  period 
through  October  31  is  a  very  tight  ceil- 
ing, wliich  will  just  about  get  us  through 
that  period,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Treasury  estimates  that  the  actual  debt 
will  exceed  S447  billion  sometime  dur- 
ing October,  leaving  us  just  a  $3  billion 
margin. 

Actually,  the  ceiling  that  this  bill  pro- 
vides is  considerably  tmder  the  admin- 


istration's request.  The  administration 
asked  the  House  for  an  increase  in  the 
temporary  debt  ceiling  of  $465  billion 
and  asked  that  the  period  be  extended 
to  March  1,  1973. 

On  the  wiiole.  I  think  it  would  have 
been  preferable  for  the  bill  to  have  pro- 
vided for  the  ceiling  requested  by  the 
administration  and  the  expiration  date. 
But  that  was  not  done  by  the  House,  and 
now  the  important  thing  is  to  adopt  the 
proposed  legislation  as  it  is  and  to  avoid 
delaying  the  adoption  of  the  necessary 
authorization  before  the  deadline  runs 
out  tomorrow  night. 

The  administration  has  indicated  that 
it  can  satisfactorily  can-y  on  its  opera- 
tions with  this  limit  of  $450  billion 
through  October.  Since  the  $450  billion 
temporary  debt  ceiling  will  carry  us  only 
through  October  31  of  this  year,  we  will 
have  to  be  back  again  before  that  time  to 
consider  this  matter.  At  that  time,  we 
will  have  additional  information  on  Fed- 
eral receipts  and  expenditures,  which  will 
help  tis  determine  an  appropriate  new 
ceihng.  But  at  this  time  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  approve  this  measure 
quickly. 

We  must  act  responsibly  and  provide 
an  adequate  ceiling  within  the  few  hours 
we  have  left.  The  results  of  otir  failure  to 
act  are  unthinkable.  Without  having  a 
debt  limit  within  which  it  could  operate, 
the  Treasury  Department  wotild  not  be 
able  to  issue  any  new  Government  obli- 
gations after  midnight  tomorrow  night. 
This  includes  the  savings  bonds  which 
people  are  buying  v.ith  payroll  deduc- 
tions, some  of  which  are  in  the  process  of 
being  bought  right  now.  Tlie  curtain  on 
those  must  come  down  absolutely  at  mid- 
night tomorrow  night,  and  I  think  Sen- 
ators can  realize  the  confusion  that 
would  cause.  In  a  few  days'  time,  the 
Treasury's  present  cash  balance  would 
be  exhausted,  and  the  Government  would 
be  compelled  to  stop  payments  on  vir- 
tually all  its  obligations.  Nobody  can 
guess  exactly  when  that  minute  would 
come,  but  from  the  best  information  I 
can  obtain,  it  probably  would  come  with- 
in a  week,  while  the  Senate  and  the 
House  would  be  in  recess. 

The  result  would  be  disastrous  not  only 
at  home  but  also  abroad,  since  it  would 
disrupt  the  inteiTiational  monetar>-  sys- 
tem. Just  think,  for  example,  of  the  hard- 
ships that  would  result  if  the  U.S.  Gov- 
eiTiment  were  forced  to  suspend  pay- 
ments of  salaries,  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments,  contract  obUgations, 
redemption  of  securities  held  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners — and  I  could  list  a 
lot  of  other  things.  Imagine  the  effect 
that  a  cessation  of  U.S.  payments  on  its 
obligations  would  have  on  the  value  of 
the  dollar  abroad.  I  am  sure  that  when 
you  examine  all  these  unfortimate  con- 
sequences, Mr.  President,  you  will  agree 
that  it  is  imperative  to  pass  this  measure 
and  to  pass  it  promptly. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Idaho  for  the 
opportunity  to  make  this  statement. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
is  most  welcome - 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
come  a  long  way  In  this  country  since 
our  ancestors  declared  their  independ- 
ence of  too-much-govemment   in   1776. 


We  were  then  a  people  who  were  com- 
mitted to  a  principle  of  maximum  self- 
determination  for  the  individual  over 
his  own  fate  and  well-being.  We  disliked 
big  government  in  those  days — in  fact, 
it  was  very  difficult  after  the  American 
Revolution  for  the  representatives  of  the 
various  sovereign  States  to  agree  to  any 
type  of  centralized  government  at  all. 
■The  only  reason  any  type  of  imion  was 
eventually  achieved  was  really  the  need 
for  a  common  defense  effort. 

Now,  however,  we  as  a  people  seem  to 
have  come  to  accept  the  principle  that 
big  goveniment  is  necessary  for  the  in- 
dividual's best  liiterests.  We  seem  to  have 
subverted  the  old  philosophy  that  an  in- 
dividual is  best  off  when  he  is  most  free 
to  pursue  his  own  chosen  path  in  life, 
however  many  twists  and  turns  may  be 
thrown  into  that  path  by  unplanned 
events  beyond  his  control,  with  a  rather 
insidious  philosophy  of  governmental 
planning  of  the  life  activities  of  every- 
one of  us.  It  is  always  easy  for  a  sector 
of  the  population  with  a  particular  prob- 
lem— say,  Inadequate  water  supplies,  or 
a  downtown  slum,  or  inadequate  trans- 
portation facilities — to  turn  immediately 
to  the  huge  Federal  Govemment  and 
say:  "We  have  an  important  and  urgent 
problem,  help  us." 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  these 
problems  being  important  and  needing 
Immediate  attention.  The  people  of  this 
counti-y  want  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing, and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  our 
tremendous  economy  and  our  great  pool 
of  human  talent  cannot  achieve  this  goal 
if  properly  orchestrated.  However,  we 
have  made  a  basic  mistake  in  assuming 
that  the  Federal  Govemment  should  be 
handed  all  of  the  authority  and  resources 
needed  to  achieve  this  decent  standard 
of  living.  The  private  sector  of  our  eco- 
nomy and  the  basic  rules  of  a  market 
economy  are  the  essential  means  for 
achieving  a  decent  living  standard.  Cer- 
tainly, we  need  a  certain  amouiit  oi  Fed- 
eral law  in  various  areas,  such  as  the  en- 
vironment, the  antitrust  field,  the  finan- 
cial institutions  area,  the  whole  realm  of 
interstate  commerce,  and  so  on  The  pri- 
vate sector,  guided  by  sound  and  limited 
governmental  mles  in  the  appropriate 
areas,  can  do  the  job  of  providing  full 
employment  and  decent  incomes,  and  can 
provide  people  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
their  own  self-determined  courses 
through  life. 

Instead,  what  we  have  Is  a  very  sub- 
stantially government  dominated  life- 
path  for  our  citizens.  Every  problem  that 
crops  up  seems  to  be  thrown  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  subsidy  and  solu- 
tion This  basic  fact  of  life  is  very  e\1dent 
in  the  bill  we  have  before  us  now — to 
raise  the  debt  ceiling  once  again 

We  obviously  are  relying  too  heavily  on 
the  federal  Govemment  for  sohlng  our 
problems  if  it  continues  to  run  deficits  of 
this  magnitude  A  strong  economy  could 
handle  most  of  the  problems  we  face,  in- 
cluding the  tmemployment  problem 
wlaich  the.se  deficits  aie  supposed  to  cure, 
and  the  tax  revenues  from  a  strong  econ- 
omy will  be  quite  adequate  to  finance 
the  necessary  Govemment  services  to 
deal  with  the  other  problems. 

I  am,  therefore,  advocating  that  we 
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turn  our  national  attention  toward  re- 
solving problems  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  at  the  individual,  business  firm, 
and  local  government  levels.  The  Federal 
Government  cannot  do  everything  for 
everjbody.  We  simply  could  not  afford  it 
even  if  we  wanted  to  be  totally  domi- 
nated by  the  Federal  Government.  What 
we  need  is  a  strong  economy  that  is  doing 
most  things  for  most  people,  and  let  the 
Federal  Government  do  only  those  other 
thinris  which  are  necessarily  govern- 
mental. 

To  this  end.  I  am  still  in  strong  support 
of  the  proposal  to  place  a  firm  spending 
limit  on  the  Goverimient  each  year  be- 
fore authorizations  and  appropriations 
are  approved,  so  that  attention  will  be 
focused  each  year  on  eliminating  the 
least  meritorious  requests  for  Federal  as- 
sistance in  order  to  meet  the  pre-set 
spending  limitation.  In  this  way,  na- 
tional attention  will  be  focused  on  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
not  and.  in  fact,  cannot,  be  all  things  to 
all  people.  It  will  have  to  Umit  its  activi- 
ties to  the  most  important  and  necessary 
Federal  Government  functions.  I  regret 
vei-j-  much  that  the  Roth  proposal  to  ac- 
complish this  goal  did  not  succeed  in 
Congress  earlier  this  year.  It  is  evident 
that  a  change  in  congressional  philos- 
ophy will  be  necessary  in  order  for  mean- 
ingful attention  be  given  to  tliis  most 
vital  of  all  national  concerns,  and  I  ex- 
pect to  see  a  revitaUzed  effort  at  this  goal 
launched  when  a  new  Congress  forms 
next  January-,  if  the  present  Congress 
continues  to  turn  a  deaf  car  to  efforts  for 
a  spending  limitation  and  fiscal  sanity. 

PRIVILEGE    OF    THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  David  Affeldt. 
from  the  Committee  on  Aging,  which  I 
chair,  and  Frank  Crowley,  of  the  con- 
gressional research  staff,  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  dui-ing  consider- 
ation and  the  vote  on  my  amendment. 
Beth  Mr.  Affedlt  and  Mr.  Crowley  will 
provide  technical  assistance  during  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
want  to  annoimce  that  this  amendment 
has  the  cosponsorship  of  the  following 
Senators:    Kennedy,   Willi.ams.    Percy. 

McGOVERN,     E.ASTLAND.     MOSS.     HOLLINGS, 

Randolph.  Ribicoff,  Thurmond,  B.^KER, 
Chiles.  Mond.\le.  Pell.  Eagleton.  Tun- 
NEY.  H.ART,  Humphrey,  B.\yh,  Cr.anston, 
montoy.i,  p.astore.  mcciee.  c.annon, 
Gravel,  Metcalf,  Hatfifld,  Sparkman, 
Mansfield,  Stevenson,  Hughes,  Saxbe, 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  Harris.  Javits.  McIn- 
tyre.  Nelson.  Gambrell,  Proxmire, 
Brooke.  Macnuson,  Inouye,  and  Muskie. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago  I  an- 
nounced my  intention  to  amend  the  debt 
ceiling  bill  by  adding  a  20-percent 
across-the-board  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  confirm  that  in- 
tention and  to  offer  additional  argu- 
ments for  my  amendment. 

Tliat  amendment,  I  should  add.  will 
include  a  mechanism  for  automatic  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  which  will  keep  so- 


cial security  inflation-proof,  now  and  in 
the  future. 

This  two-pronged  approach,  it  seems 
to  me,  can  and  should  be  adopted  by  the 
Congress  in  the  few  remaining  days  be- 
fore we  recess  for  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention. 

How  else,  during  a  session  which  will 
later  be  interrupted  by  the  Republican 
Convention  and  all  the  subsequent  ac- 
tivities related  to  a  presidential  cam- 
paign, can  our  elderly  be  sure  of  receiving 
a  desperately  needed  increase  in  retire- 
ment income? 

How  else  are  we  to  avoid  the  trap  into 
which  we  have  fallen  in  the  past — the 
trap  which  opens  up  and  closes  shut 
when  social  security  reforms  are  tied  to 
welfare  measures? 

Such  a  prospect  is  before  us  again. 
H.R.  1 — the  welfare  reform  bill — is  a 
cumbersome,  controversial  legislative 
package.  And  entrapped  in  this  massive 
and  complex  bill  is  an  urgently  needed 
social  security  increase. 

For  over  a  year  now,  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  have  been  held  hostage  to  action 
on  welfare  reform.  But  the  situation  is 
causing  far  too  much  hardship  to  wait 
any  longer. 

Nearly  7  million  elderly  Americans 
live  in  poverty  or  near  poverty — about 
one  out  of  every  thi-ee  persons  65  and 
older.  Millions  more  are  faced  with  the 
stark  prospect  of  slipping  below  the 
poverty  level. 

These  Americans,  in  particular,  need 
help,  immediate  help.  And  my  proposed 
20-percent  increase  would  be  of  substan- 
tial benefit,  removing  from  poverty  in 
one  stroke  almost  I'i  million  older  peo- 
ple. In  addition,  over  one-half  million 
people  under  age  65 — people  who  retired 
early  or  are  severely  disabled  and  their 
dependents,  and  the  young  survivors  of 
deceased  workers — would  be  removed 
from  poverty. 

My  amendment  would  also  be  of  great 
help  to  the  millions  of  social  security 
beneficiaries  who  are  now  only  slightly 
above  the  poverty  level.  At  these  levels 
of  low  income,  the  additional  benefits 
would  be  especially  meaningful.  Any  in- 
crease that  can  be  provided  in  the  level 
of  living  for  these  aged  and  disabled 
beneficiaries  and  their  families  and  for 
young  widows  with  children  is  of  great 
importance. 

In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  this 
measure  would  increase  average  monthly 
social  security  benefits  for  a  retired 
worker  from  $133  to  $161.  On  an  annual 
basis,  this  would  mean  an  additional  $336 
in  retirement  income.  For  a  retired  cou- 
ple, average  monthly  benefits  would  in- 
crease from  $223  to  $270,  or  $564  in  a 
year. 

In  addition  to  providing  an  immediate 
increase  in  benefits,  my  amendment  also 
would  provide  a  mechanism  for  keeping 
benefits  up  to  date  with  increases  in 
prices. 

Our  elderly  citizens  are  the  least  able 
to  suffer  losses  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  their  limited  incomes.  Social  security 
benefits  are  the  only  regular  income  for 
half  of  our  retired  workers.  Benefit  in- 
creases have  too  often  lagged  behind  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living.  We  have  an 


obligation  to  guarantee,  in  the  law,  that 
social  security  benefits  will  not  deterio- 
rate because  of  inflation. 

Equally  important,  all  this  can  be 
achieved  without  impairing  the  actuarial 
soundness  of  the  social  security  trvist 
fimds  and  without  any  increase  in  the 
contribution  rates  for  the  cash  benefits 
part  of  the  social  security  program  for 
several  decades.  In  fact,  the  cash  bene- 
fit improvements  in  my  amendment  can 
be  financed  tuitil  well  into  the  next  cen- 
tury with  contribution  rates  that  are 
lower  than  the  rates  under  present  law. 

The  contribution  rates  that  my 
amendment  would  set  for  the  cash  bene- 
fits program  are  based  on  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security  and  endorsed  by  the 
Nixon  administration.  The  Advisory 
Coimcil  was  a  distinguished  and  knowl- 
edgeable 13-member  panel  chaired  by 
Arthiu-  S.  Flemming.  who  is  now  the 
President's  Special  Consultant  on  Aging. 

The  contribution  rates  in  my  amend- 
ment are  set  at  a  level  that  a.ssures  suffi- 
cient income  to  meet  current  expendi- 
tures and  to  allow  for  growth  in  the  tioist 
funds.  These  contribution  rates  would 
maintain  tlie  fimds  at  a  reasonable  con- 
tingency-reserve level,  in  line  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Coimcil. 

In  addition,  the  contribution  rates  are 
based  on  the  assumptions  that  benefits 
will  rise  in  the  future  to  take  account 
of  increases  in  prices — as  my  amend- 
ment would  provide — and  that  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  earnings  counted  for 
social  security  purposes  will  increase  as 
earnings  levels  rise— also  as  my  amend- 
ment would  provide.  The  Advisory  Coun- 
cil recommended  the  adoption  of  contri- 
bution rates  based  on  rising  benefits  and 
earnings  assumptions  in  lieu  of  the  past 
practice  of  basing  rates  on  the  assump- 
tion that  earnings  levels  would  not  rise. 

As  a  result  of  the  lower  contribution 
rates  in  my  amendment,  a  worker  whose 
future  earnings  will  be  $9,245  or  less  will 
actually  pay  less  in  social  security  con- 
tributions from  1973  through  the  end  of 
this  century  than  he  would  pay  under 
the  contribution  rates  scheduled  in  pres- 
ent law. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  maximum 
amount  of  annual  earnings  on  which 
social  security  contributions  are  paid  and 
which  count  in  determining  social  secu- 
rity benefits  would  be  increased  to 
$10,800  in  1973  and  to  $12,000  in  1974. 
In  relation  to  the  increases  that  have 
occurred  in  earnings  levels  since  the  pro- 
gram began,  these  are  modest  increases. 
A  substantially  smaller  percentage  of 
workers  would  have  their  full  earnings 
covered  under  the  program  than  was  the 
case  when  the  program  began. 

A  worker  who  has  high  earnings  will 
pay  more  in  social  security  contributions. 
But  he  will  be  getting  his  money's  worth 
or  more  in  social  security  protection.  He 
will  get  considerably  more  in  such  pro- 
tection than  he  would  get  under  present 
law. 

For  example,  a  worker  who  is  65  in 
1975  and  who  has  always  earned  the 
maximum  annual  earnings  coimted  un- 
der social  security  will  get  a  monthly 
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benefit  of  $283.20;  for  a  couple,  the 
monthly  benefit  would  be  $424.80.  This  is 
S54.40  more  a  month  for  a  worker  and 
$81.60  more  a  month  for  the  couple  than 
the  benefits  under  present  law. 

The  difference  is  even  more  di'amatic 
for  those  who  retire  in  the  future.  Using 
the  same  assumptions  with  respect  to 
earnings  levels  and  prices  used  by  the 
social  security  actuaries  and  accepted  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  a  man  now 
age  50,  for  example,  can  expect  to  get  a 
monthly  benefit  at  age  65  of  $522.40;  he 
and  Ms  wife  at  65  can  get  $783.60.  Tliis  is 
$261.80  more  per  month  than  the  $260.60 
he  could  get  under  present  law-;  and  it 
is  $392.70  more  per  month  than  the 
$390.90  he  and  his  wife  could  get  under 
present  law. 

Moreover,  the  benefit  protection  for 
young  workers  and  their  families,  an 
aspect  of  the  social  security  program 
often  overlooked,  would  be  increased  be- 
cause of  the  increase  in  the  earnings 
base  in  my  amendment.  As  earlj*  as  1976 
a  young  disabled  worker  could  qualify 
for  a  monthly  benefit  as  high  as  $404.50. 
$109.10  more  than  the  $295.40  he  could 
get  under  present  law;  he  and  his  family 
could  get  a  benefit  as  high  as  $707.90. 
$190.90  more  than  the  $517  they  could 
get  under  present  law. 

After  1974,  the  maximum  amount  of 
a  worker's  annual  earnings  that  can  be 
counted  for  social  security  benefit  and 
contribution  purposes  would  be  adjusted 
to  reflect  future  increases  in  average 
earnings  in  employment  covered  under 
social  security.  This  provision  for  future 
automatic  increases  in  the  earnings  base 
to  take  account  of  increases  in  earnings 
levels  is  in  line  with  the  Advi.sory  Coun- 
cil's recommendations. 

Further,  this  provision  is  of  consid- 
erable significance  in  the  financing  of 
the  automatic  benefit  increases  provided 
under  my  amendment.  With  the  realistic 
assumption  that  earnings  levels  will  rise 
and  will  rise  significantly  faster  than 
price  levels,  as  has  been  the  case  over 
the  last  several  decades,  the  additional 
financing  needed  to  meet  the  cost  of  the 
automatic  benefit  increases  will  come 
from  the  contributions  paid  by  workers 
at  increasing  earnings  levels.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  each  successive  au- 
tomatic benefit  increase  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  amendment  would  be 
financed  by  the  additional  contribution 
income  generated  directly  by  rising  earn- 
ings levels.  The  remaining  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  each  successive  benefit  in- 
crease would  be  financed  by  the  addi- 
tional income  to  the  system  that  would 
result  from  the  application  of  the  sched- 
uled contribution  rate  to  those  with 
earnings  in  the  upper  brackets.  Thus,  all 
workers  will  share  in  the  cost  of  the 
automatic  adjustment  in  social  security 
benefits,  and  the  automatic  adjustment 
in  the  base  merely  assures  that  workers 
at  upper  earnings  levels  will  share  pro- 
portionately in  this  cost  with  workers  at 
lower  earnings  levels. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  what 
would  be  the  tax  increase  in  dollars  for 
a  $5,000-a-year  man  between  what  he  is 
paying  now,  1972,  and  what  he  will  be 
paying  in  1973? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  difference  would  be 
$15. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  what 
would  be  the  tax  increase  in  1973  over 

1972  imder  the  Senator's  proposal  for 
the  $7.000-a-year  man? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  difference  would 
be  $21. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  for  the  $9,000-a- 
year  man? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  difference  would 
be  $27. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  for  the  $10,000-a- 
year  man? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  difference  would 
be  $72. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  it  be  $82? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  would  be  $82. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  for  the  $ll,G00-a- 
year  man  imder  your  proposal,  what 
would  be  his  tax  increase  for  1973  over 
1972? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  My  figui-e  is  $85.50. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  $ll,000-a-year  man 
is  now  paying  $468.  I  believe  under  this 
proposal  he  would  pay  $594. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  In  1973.  However,  he 
is  not  taxed  imtil  1973,  so  I  compare  the 

1973  figure  with  that  year  when  the  base 
is  extended. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  he  is  paying  this 
year  compared  with  next  year  is  an  in- 
crease of  $136. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  He  is  paying  the  $468 
maximiun  for  1972.  But,  the  Senator  un- 
derstands the  base  will  be  enlarged  to 
$10,800  and  ultimately  to  $12,000. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Even  looking  at  dollars 
they  take  out  tiris  year  and  dollars  they 
take  out  next  year,  if  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal IS  agreed  to.  it  is  roughly  $10  a 
month,  a  little  more.  The  $12.000-a-year 
man,  according  to  my  figm-es,  is  now  pay- 
ing $468  a  year. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  His  situation  would  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  $ll,000-a-year 
man. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  However,  by  1974  he  will 
be  paying  $660  or  a  tax  increase  of  $192, 
if  the  Senator's  proposal  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  not  ask  for  all  of 
those  figures  with  reference  to  the  self- 
employed.  I  might  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  self-employed  person  who 
is  now  making  S12.000  a  year  is  paying 
$675  a  year  in  social  security  tax.  and 
his  tax  would  go  to  $842.40  in  1973,  and 
to  $936  in  1974.  The  lower  earning  in- 
come person  would  have  quite  a  tax,  too. 
The  man  making  $5,000  will  have  an  in- 
crease of  $15  and  the  $7,000  a  year  self- 
employed  person  will  have  an  increase  of 
about  $19. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  just  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  Senator's  figures  are  correct.  I 
would  like  at  this  point  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  schedule  wiiich  reflects  this  dis- 
cu.ssion  so  that  the  entire  table  may  be 
in  the  Record.  I  think  it  covers  all  the 
figures  to  which  the  Senator  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 


ordered  to  be  prnted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  EMPLOYEE  TAXES 


Annual 
income 


1972  under 

present 

law  and 

proposals 


Present 
law  1973 
and  1974 


Church  amendment 


1973 


1974 


$5.000 J260  J282.50  $275.00  J275 

$7.000 361  395.50  385.00  385 

$9,000 468  508.50  495.00  495 

$10,000 468  508,50  550.00  550 

$11.000 468  508.50  594.00  605 

$12,000 468  508.50  594.00  660 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  SELF-EMPLOYMENT  TAXES 

$5,000 $375  $382.50  $390.00  $390 

$7.000 525  535.50  546.00  546 

$9,000 675  688.50  702.00  70Z 

$10,000 675  688.50  780.00  780 

$11.000 675  688.50  842.40  858 

$12,000 675  688.50  842.40  936 


Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  is  very  important 
in  this  regard  to  remember  that  some  70 
million  workers  who  are  paying  into  the 
social  security  system,  or  about  three - 
fourths  of  those  now  paying  into  the 
social  security  system  would  actually  be 
paying  a  lower  rate  under  this  amend- 
ment than  under  the  scheduled  rates  in 
the  present  law.  So  we  are  not  only  ac- 
complishing a  20-percent  increase  in 
benefits,  but  also  for  the  great  majority 
of  those  paying  into  the  system  we  are 
accomplishing,  starting  next  year  a  mod- 
est reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  program 
compared  with  schedules  under  the  ex- 
isting law. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  point 
out  any  bracket  that  will  pay  fewer  dol- 
lars in  social  security  next  year  com- 
pared to  this  year  if  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal is  agreed  to? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  will  submit  figures 
for  the  Record  bearing  on  this  point 
which  show  how  my  amendment  will  re- 
duce individual  tax  payments.  I  will  in- 
sert the  table  in  the  Record  at  the  ap- 
propriate place  following  my  introduc- 
tory remarks? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Do  any  of  those  tables 
show  that  under  the  proposal  anyone  in 
any  bracket  will  pay  fewer  dollars  in 
1973  on  the  same  income  than  they  are 
paying  in  1972? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  In  1973  cuts  in  the  tax 
rate  will  be  made. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator's  answer  is 
not  responsive  to  my  question.  Can  the 
Senator  point  out  a  single  social  security 
taxpayer  who  will  pay  fewer  dollars  in 
1973  than  in  1972  on  the  same  earnings? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  No. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  They  wUl  all  pay  more. 
will  they  not  ? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  reductions  will 
come  thereafter,  and  the  table  will  show 
the  reduction. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Those  tables  must  have 
a  proper  interpretation.  Congress  pro- 
jects tables  many  years  in  advance  but 
they  never  find  out  whether  those  tables 
are  accurate  because  they  are  changed 
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about  every  2  years,  and  although  some 
tables  were  projected,  we  come  along  with 
another  table  and  we  say  that  this  table 
gives  lower  rates  and  it  does  not  give  us 
the  right  to  say  that  the  social  security 
taxpayers  are  having  lower  taxes.  They 
are  not. 

All  that  those  tables  reflect  is  the  pious 
hope  of  Congress  of  what  the  future  tax 
might  be. 

I  want  to  be  ju5t  as  generous  as  the 
circumstances  allow,  taking  into  account 
the  situation.  I  do  not  criticize  those  who 
come  to  different  conclusions.  But  I  do 
criticize  the  assertion  that  you  can  in- 
crease benefits  and  tax  people  less.  The 
amount  of  the  reserve  in  the  social  se- 
curity fund  is  about  a  l.?-month  reserve. 

In  other  words,  if  we  collected  no  more 
taxes,  we  could  pay  present  beneficiaries 
for  12  montiis  and  that  would  be  it.  That 
Is  all  there  Is.  So  it  is  absurd  to  say  you 
can  grant  a  5-percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  and  then  at  a  later  time 
say  you  can  raise  to  20  percent  without 
raising  the  taxes.  It  just  cannot  be  done. 
You  have  to  take  a  great  many  more 
dollars  away  from  taxpayers  to  pay  20 
percent  ♦^han  you  do  5  percent.  Were  we 
to  considtr  here  a  30-percent  increase  in 
benefits,  we  would  have  to  take  a  great 
deal  of  mort  money  away  from  the  social 
security  taxpayers  than  if  we  made  it  15 
percent. 

I  make  this  statement  not  as  an  argu- 
ment for  any  particular  level  of  increase. 
Many  of  these  beneficiaries  need  all  the 
increase  they  can  get.  But  I  tlunk  we 
should  make  a  full  statement  to  the  tax- 
paymg  public,  and  the  fact  is  that  no 
one's  tax  will  be  reduced  by  a  single 
dollar  imder  the  Senator'.s  amendment. 
Everyone's  tax  will  be  raised. 

The  only  way  you  can  do  that,  and  that 
is  only  partial,  is  to  use  up  the  reserve. 
Under  the  Senators  proposal,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  Senator  proposes  to  use  up 
one- fourth  of  the  reserves  and  cut  the 
reserves  back  to  9  months? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  The  proposal  I 
offer  is  ba.->ed  on  the  same  treatment  of 
the  trust  funds  that  I  understand  the 
Committee  on  Finance  adopted  for  H.R. 
1. 

Mr.  CURTIS  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  It  is,  too. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  that  is  correct.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  the  right  answer,  nor 
the  sound  answer,  but  I  think  it  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Let  me  just  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  am  not  here  attempt- 
ing to  play  the  role  of  Merlin  the  Ma- 
gician. I  am  not  saying  we  are  not  going 
to  spend  more  money  when  we  increase 
social  security  benefits  by  20  percent. 
Any  suggestion  that  I  have  made  that 
argument  of  course  Is  not  properly 
grounded. 

■What  I  am  saying  is  that,  based  upon 
new  actuarial  assumptions — assump- 
tions approved  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, the  1971  Social  Security  Advisory 
Council,  and  the  Nixon  administration. 
The  actual  tax  rate  can  be  decreased 
for  the  great  majority— three-quarters 
of  th3  workers — under  the  program — and 
the  20  percent  benefit  increase  authoi-- 
ized  by  not  providing  funds  in  excess  of 
the  needs  of  the  program. 
Mr,  CURTIS.  Now 


Mr.  CHURCH.  If  I  may  continue,  un- 
der present  law  those  reserves  would 
build  up,  between  calendar  year  1972 
and  calendar  year  1977,  to  about  $120 
billion.  It  is  not  true  that  the.  social 
security  system  needs  reserves  that  even 
begin  to  amount  to  such  a  fantastic  sum, 
I  think  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
did  a  proper  thing  when  it  accepted  the 
new  financing  basis,  and  all  I  have  done 
is  to  adopt  the  judgment  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 

right  there 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Before  I  yield,  I  just 
would  like  to  point  out  that,  under  this 
amendment,  in  1973  the  total  tax  rate 
would  be  5.5  percent,  compared  to  5.65 
percent  under  present  law.  This  is  not 
the  result  of  any  act  of  magic;  it  is 
simply  the  result  of  a  prudent  decision — 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
the  administration  and  all  who  have 
studied  the  program — that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  base  these  rates  on  old  assump- 
tions of  how  to  build  up  a  tremendous 
reserve.  "We  can  operate  social  security 
soundly  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  and 
maintain  a  reascmable  reserve  for  con- 
tingencies. This  is  all  that  this  kind  of 
program  requires. 

So  I  follow  the  lead  of  the  Finance 
Committee  in  this  respect,  the  lead  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  the  lead  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield  right  there,  the  projection  as  to 
what  the  reserves  will  be  in  1977  is  pure- 
ly speculative.  The  Congress  is  going  to 
meet  every  year  between  now  and  then, 
and  we  will  have  several  elections  in  the 
meantime,  and  there  will  be  no  such 
accumulation. 

The  trend  of  the  reserves  has  been  to 
go  down  in  relation  to  the  outgo.  There 
was  a  time,  not  many  years  ago,  when 
we  had  about  a  3-year  reserve.  We  are 
now  down  to  a  year's  reserve.  Under  this 
proposal  it  will  go  to  a  9-month  reserve. 
Again  I  repeat  that  the  statement  that 
the  taxes  are  going  to  go  down  is  inac- 
curate.  What  is  going  to  go  down  is 
somebody's  speculation   about  what  is 
going  to  happen  in  the  future,  without 
regard  to  the  grim  fact  that  Congress  has 
never  let  those  reserves  accumulate  in 
that  way.  But  the  fact  remains  that  ev- 
eryone is  going  to  have  a  tax  increase,  in 
every  bracket,  and  there  will  be  no  per- 
son who  will  pay  lesser  social  seciurity 
taxes  than  he  pays  now. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
place  in  the  Record  tables  that  fully 
substantiate  everything  I  have  said  with 
respect  to  the  tax  rates  in  the  coming 
years  under  this  amendment  as  com- 
pared with  tax  rates  in  the  coming  years 
under  present  law.  They  will  show  that 
this  amendment  not  only  finances  itself, 
but  finances  itself  in  coming  years  at  a 
rate  which  is  less  than  the  rate  that 
would   otherwise  obtain   under  present 
law,  and  at  the  same  time  accomplishes 
a  20-percent  increase  in  benefits. 

I  have  explained  how  this  occurs.  I 
think  that,  rather  than  being  a  radical 
departure  or  unsound  procedure,  it  is  one 
that  has  the  full  support  and  endorse- 


ment of  both  the  Finance  Comniittee  and 
the  Nixon  administration.  So  I  think 
that  in  this  respect  this  argument  is 
sound. 

If  in  the  future  the  Congress  adds  the 
benefits,  then  I  think  they  would  not  be 
self -financing:  we  would  have  to  add 
more  financing.  We  will  face  that  when 
we  get  to  it.  But  for  the  purpose  of  point- 
ing up  this  amendment,  it  not  only  fi- 
nances an  increased  benefit  of  20  percent, 
but  in  future  years  it  means  a  lesser  rate 
of  taxes  and  automatic  cost-of-living 
benefit  increases. 

Finally,  my  amendment  addi'esses  the 
problem  that  imder  current  financing  the 
hospital  insurance  trust  fund  will  be  ex- 
hausted in  1974.  Under  my  amendment, 
the  hospital  insurance  program  will  be 
financially  sound  and  there  will  be  suffi- 
cient funds  to  pay  all  benefits  -.n-ovided 
under  the  program  now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

And,  there  are  other  very  practical  rea- 
sons for  taking  action  on  my  amend- 
ment before  we  recess. 

First,  since  I  offered  this  propo.sal  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R,  1  on  March  7.  it  has 
received  the  strong  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats 
are  among  its  60  cosponsors  and  seven 
unlisted  supporters. 

Second,  the  debt  ceiling  bill  provides 
the  only  expeditious  means  for  delivering 
a  long  overdue  social  security  increase. 

Third.  I  am  confident  that  my  pro- 
posed 20-percent  amendment  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Several  Members  of  the  Hou.se  have 
already  sponsored  or  endorsed  similar 
proposals.  And  Representative  Wilbur 
Mills,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  is  strongly 
in  support  of  a  20-percent  benefit  in- 
crease. In  fact,  he  has  introduced  com- 
panion legislation  in  the  House. 

Before  concluding,  I  wish  to  make  one 
additional  crucial  point  which  cannot  be 
overlooked.  Any  further  changes  to  the 
debt  ceiling  bill  will  practically  Insure 
the  defeat  of  a  social  security  increase  at 
this  time. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  are  now 
operating  under  a  stringent  time  deadline 
because  action  on  the  debt  ceiling  legisla- 
tion must  be  completed  by  June  30.  It 
is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  that 
these  essential  changes  that  I  am  sug- 
gesting— changes  limited  to  a  20 -percent 
increase,  cost  of  living  automatic  adjust- 
ments based  on  the  House-approved  tax 
arrangement  to  finance  those  changes- 
be  unencumbered  by  any  other  amend- 
ments to  the  pending  bill. 

If  the  Senate  simply  adepts  my  amend- 
ment, there  is  an  excellent  prospect  that 
the  House  will  accept  this  proposal,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  a  Conference 
Committee. 

Additionally,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 

other  reforms  in  H.R.  1 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  di.^tinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  empha.size  what  the  Senator  has  said. 
There  are  a  lot  of  good  provisions  in 
H.R.  1  that  have  been  recommended  by 


Senators,  and  others,  which  have  al- 
ready been  agreed  to  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  could  and  should 
be  enacted.  But  if  we  get  into  matters 
which,  desirable  though  they  may  be, 
would  require  a  conference  and,  perhaps, 
an  argument  between  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  than  I  fear  that  at  this  late 
date,  it  would  just  mean  that  we  would 
have  to  drop  them  all. 

So  if  Senators  w^ant  the  20-percent 
amendment,  they  ought  to  vote  to  keep 
other  things  off  this  bill.  There  are  a 
lot  of  things,  for  example,  in  H.R.  1  that 
I  mvself  suggested  and  which  I  have 
succeeded  in  getting  the  House  to  agree 
to  on  other  occasions,  that  I  would  like 
to  see  become  lav,-;  but  I  am  not  going  to 
offer  them,  and  I  would  urge  other  Sen- 
ators to  endeavor  not  to  amend  this 
measure,  because  to  do  so  would  be  an 
exercise  in  futility;  it  would  prejudice  us 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  possibility  of 
achieving  the  one  thing  we  can  do.  and 
could  very  well  lead  to  financial  chaos  in 
this  country  by  tying  up  the  Nation  so  it 
could  not  pay  its  bills. 

This  20  percent  matter  is  something 
everyone  imderstands,  and  I  would  think, 
for  something  this  significant  to  this 
manv  people— I  think  26  million  people 
would  be  favorably  affected  by  this  pro- 
posal—if we  must  face  a  confrontation 
with  the  President,  for  example,  on  a 
matter  of  this  sort,  I  think  the  Nation 
would  understand  and  probably  applaud 
us  for  doing  it.  But  to  get  into  the  other 
things  would  simply  mean  that  what  the 
Senator  is  tiwing  to  achieve,  which  is  a 
verv  worthy  endeavor,  could  not  happen. 
To 'load  this  bill  down  would  result  in 
fiscal  chaos  for  the  country,  for  which 
the  people  of  this  coimtry  would  con- 
demn us. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  If  we  load  this  boat  up, 
it  will  sink.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  And  the  elderly  in  this  country  have 
waited  too  long  for  a  substantial  increase 
in  benefits  under  social  security.  They 
are  in  a  hard  way.  When  you  consider 
that  this  is  the  richest  country  in  his- 
tory, and  that  one-fourth  of  our 
elderly  65  years  of  age  or  older  are  liv- 
ing in  poverty  as  the  Government  defines 
poverty,  and  that  if  we  add  those  who 
live  within  25  percent  of  that  poverty  in- 
come level — in  other  words,  those  li\'ing 
next  to  poverty— the  total  number  comes 
to  about  one-third  of  all  older  Ameri- 
cans. The  Social  Security  System  is  sim- 
ply not  doing  what  we  wanted  it  to  do 
when  Franklin  Roosevelt  first  proposed  it 
in  the  1930's. 

We  wanted  it  to  proride  a  decent  re- 
tirement income  for  elderly  people  in 
this  country.  I  do  not  know  of  another  in- 
dustrialized nation  in  the  world  which 
does  so  poorly  by  its  elderly  as  this  coun- 
try. Tliere  is  no  excuse  for  it.  And  now 
what  do  we  have?  We  have  an  admin- 
istration-spon.?ored  5-percent  increase, 
which  involves  the  most  controversial 
welfare  reform  proposals  that  have  ever 
come  before  Congress.  This  measure  will 
probably  be  debated  for  weeks  and 
months.  It  may  be  bogged  down  in  such 
a  way  that  the  welfare  measure  will  never 
pass  Congress  at  all.  And  trapped  in 


that  bill  we  have  these  benefits  so  badly 
needed  by  the  elderly  of  this  country. 

I  am  trv'ing  to  do  something  for  them. 
I  do  not  think  they  should  be  held 
hostage  to  the  time  that  this  Congress 
can  resolve  the  dilemmas  that  exist  over 
welfare  reform.  I  do  not  think  they 
should  have  to  wait  months,  possibly 
even  until  the  next  Congress,  before  the 
welfare  problem  is  worked  out.  I  want 
to  take  these  particular  provisions,  on 
which  there  is  no  controversy  between 
the  two  Houses,  and  propose  a  clean  20- 
percent  increase,  and  I  think  if  we  do 

that 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Not  until  I  complete 
my  argument. 

I  think  if  we  can  do  that,  we  can  get 
the  increase,  we  can  get  it  to  the  elderly 
in  a  few  months,  with  just  the  time  re- 
quired to  take  care  of  the  mechanics  of 
getting  the  increase  into  their  checks. 
And  they  can  get  some  benefits. 

That  is  why  I  hope  we  will  not  load 
down  this  bill  with  other  provisions  that 
would  make  it  impossible  for  the  two 
houses  to  reach  agreement  in  the  limited 
time  that  remains. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league from  Idaho  on  this  20-percent 
amendment.  The  Senator  well  knows 
this  is  something  many  of  us  have  been 
concerned  about  for  quite  some  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  Febuary  22. 
1971,  some  16  months  ago,  I  introduced 
a  bill,  S.  906.  asking  for  a  20-percent 
increase,  and  I  ha\e  repeatedly  tried  to 
get  the  Finance  Committee  to  at  least 
take  some  affirmative  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  trying  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
difQculties  our  aged  face. 

We  just  passed  the  so-called  poverty 
bill,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
bill,  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a 
few  hom-s  ago.  As  the  Senator  well 
knows,  the  minimum  payment  under 
social  security  today  for  a  person  who 
has  full  benefits  is  S70.60  a  month.  Some 
people  may  think  that  is  the  lowest 
amount  of  any  of  the  social  security 
checks  that  go  out.  That  is  not  true;  we 
have  people  drawing  social  security 
checks,  on  a  monthly  basis,  as  low  as 
$40  and  S50  a  month.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
rieht  now  the  average  social  security 
payment  is  only  $131  a  month. 

i  do  not  intend  to  load  down  this  bill, 
nor  offer  any  amendments  except  pos- 
sibly one,  and  that  is  on  a  question  con- 
cerning veterans.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  now  if  the  \eterans  benefits  are 
protected,  or  whether  the  veteran  will 
find  himself  in  the  position  that  all  he 
IS  going  to  do  is  have  an  increase  in  his 
.'-ocial  security  payment,  but  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  his  pension  bene- 
fit, as  a  result  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CHLTJCH.  I  say  to  the  Senator  it 
is  my  under.^tanding  that  the  laws  pro- 
viding pensions  to  veterans  are  not 
touched  bv  the  amendment  I  have  of- 
fered. It  is  the  same  as  it  is  imder  the 
present  law. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Well,  the  present  law 


does  not  so  provide,  as  I  understand  it. 
I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  will  sponsor  an  amendment 
which  will  make  this  veiT  clear,  because 
I  would  not  want  to  have  tliis  legisla- 
tion passed  unless  right  now  we  add  a 
provision  to  assure  that  the  veteran  of 
today  is  not  mistreated.  Three  times  I 
have  had  to  come  to  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  to  provide  for  remedial  legisla- 
tion when  veterans,  especially  from 
World  War  I,  have  been  denied  their 
benefits  sim.ply  because  of  the  fact  that 
what  happens  is  that  when  we  increase 
the  social  security  i>ayments,  we  there- 
by increase  their  earnings,  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  turn  comes 
back,  as  it  by  law  is  required  to  do.  and 
cuts  back  on  the  veterans  pension. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  speak 
to  that  point? 

Mr.  CHURCH    I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  problem 
the  Senator  raises  is  one  we  have  re- 
peatedly had  to  resolve  after  we  voted 
social  security  increases  through.  To  add 
the  Senator's  amendment  on  this  meas- 
ure, if  the  House  sought  to  take  the 
amendment,  would  then  invite  a  confilct 
between  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  on 
the  other  side.  The  Senator,  fortunately, 
is  a  member  of  both  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  Veterans"  Subcommittee. 
Before  the  people  get  their  first  check  It 
will  be  October,  and  that  will  give  the 
Senator   plenty  of  time  to  prepare  an 
answer  to  this  thing,  to  assure  that  they 
do  not  lose  their  veterans*  pension  checks 
because  they  get  an  Increase  in  their  so- 
cial security  checks.  I  will  assure  the 
Senator,   as  chairman   of   the   Finance 
Committee,  on  which  he  serves  as  well 
as  being  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Sub- 
committee, that  I  will  help  him  to  get  it 
together,  so  that  by  the  time  they  get 
their  social  security  checks  we  can  pass 
the  legislation  to  resolve  the  problem. 

But  that  would  Involve  a  conference 
headed  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  H.\RTKE'i  on  this  side  and  Chairman 
Teague  on  the  other  side,  rather  than 
one  headed  by  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana on  this  side  and  Representative 
Mills  on  the  other  side.  That  is  some- 
thing which  the  Veterans'  Committees 
ought  to  work  out,  and  not  the  Finance 
and  Ways  and  Means  Committees. 

Mr.  H.ARTKE  The  point  I  am  making 
is  that  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  we 
are  going  to  favor  nonveterans  by  this 
legislation.  I  trust  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  will 
look  out  for  the  interests  of  the  veterans, 
but  the  point  still  remains  that  what  we 
will  do  here  is  give  the  preference  to 
nonveterans.  All  I  can  say  is,  I  would  not 
want  to  be  a  part  of  legislation  which 
would  say  that  the  nonveteran  aged, 
especially  those  of  World  War  I,  of  which 
we  still  have  approximately  1,600,000  still 
living — of  course,  they  are  dying  rapidly; 
their  average  age  is  77 — that  those  indi- 
viduals ought  to  be  given  the  same  rights 
as  every  other  aged  person. 

If  this  measure  is  passed,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  a  veteran  of  World  War  I  would 
have  a  20-percent  Increase  in  his  social 
security  payment  and  a  commensurate 
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decrease  in  his  pension,  and  he  would  be 
no  better  off.  He  would  be  in  worse  shape 
than  before. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  proposal 
to  add  the  20  percent  social  security  in- 
crease to  the  public  debt  limit  bill  before 
us  today.  Almost  one-fourth  of  the  el- 
derly live  in  or  near  poverty.  In  spite  of 
the  increases  in  social  security  benefits 
provided  in  recent  years,  the  benefits  re- 
main inadequate.  That  is  why  the  elderly 
can  wait  no  longer  for  the  increase  they 
so  justly  deserve.  On  Febioiarj-  22,  1971, 
in  the  wake  of  a  10-percent  benefit  in- 
crea.'^e.  I  proposed  an  additional  20-per- 
cent increase  in  my  bill.  S.  906.  That  in- 
crease is  needed  even  more  today  than  it 
wa,s  a  year  ago  when  I  first  proposed  it. 

From  January  1971,  when  the  last  ben- 
efit increase  was  effective,  to  July  1971, 
the  consumer  price  index  increased  2.2 
percent.  In  the  year  since  that  time,  it 
has  increased  even  more.  The  admini- 
stration'.s  proposed  5-percent  increase 
embodied  in  H.R.  1  as  it  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  10-percent 
increase  proposed  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  do  little  more  than  restore 
the  buvin?  power  of  the  benefits  paid 
for  January  1971. 

Within  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
I  have  lead  the  figh'  for  a  20-percent  in- 
crease. My  proposal  would  provide  a 
major  improvement  in  benefit  adequacy 
while  offsetting  the  price  increase  that 
has  occurred  since  Januaiy  1971. 

Mr.  President,  piecemeal  increases  in 
social  security  benefits  do  little  to  provide 
the  more  than  20  million  elderly  people  of 
this  countiT  with  an  adequate  retirement 
income.  If  social  security  is  truly  to  pro- 
vide social  insurance,  its  benefits  must  be 
adequate  to  provide  a  decent  standard  of 
living  consistent  with  current  costs. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  person  who 
retires  at  65  should  be  forced  to  live  on 
an  income  which  is  only  a  fraction  of  that 
which  he  received  when  he  was  64. 
There  is  no  reason  why  anyone  who  has 
worked  hard  all  of  his  life  and  contrib- 
uted to  his  family,  liis  community. 
and  his  country  should  be  forced  to  live 
in  poverty  and  despair  That  is  why,  for 
the  past  16  months,  I  have  fought  for  a 
minimum  of  a  20-percent  benefit  in- 
crease and  that  is  why  I  am  happy  to  join 
in  that  effort  today. 

Mr.  LONG.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  the 
matter  can  be  solved;  but  it  is  something 
that  Chairman  Hartke  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Committee  ought  to 
thrash  out  with  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Committee  '  Mr.  Te.^cue  > 
rather  than  something  that  we  on  the 
Finance  Committee  ought  to  try  to  settle. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Senator  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Committee, 
and  I  am  proud  of  the  fine  job  he  is 
doing  for  veterans.  I  salute  him  for  that. 
I  urge  him  to  work  that  out.  There  is  no 
reason  why  he  cannot  have  the  veterans' 
part  of  this  answer  catch  up  with  the 
social  security  part  before  they  get  their 
first  check  on  October  2. 

Mr  CHINCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  told 
by  my  experts  that  the  increased  bene- 
fit here  contemplated  would  have  no  ad- 


verse effect  on  veterans  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  year.  So  there  will  be  ample 
opportunity  for  appropriate  legislative 
remedies  to  be  enacted  by  Congress. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  attempt  to 
add  this  provision,  meritorious  as  it  is, 
to  the  amendment  I  have  offered,  for  the 
reasons  we  have  mentioned  heretofore. 

I  can  think  of  other  benefits  I  would 
like  very  much  to  see  adopted  that  are 
contained  in  H.R.  1,  such  as  full  bene- 
fits for  widows,  liberalization  of  the  re- 
tirement test,  and  extension  of  medicare 
to  the  disabled,  and  others. 

They  will  be  considered  by  the  Senate, 
after  the  recess,  as  a  part  of  the  omni- 
bus bill,  H.R.  1,  which  contains  the  re- 
form of  welfare  and  other  matters.  It  is 
a  very  large,  complicated  bill.  There  are 
many  provisions  that  relate  to  social 
security  in  that  bill  that  I  favor  and  wiD 
vote  for.  As  a  sponsor  of  several  of  these 
pronsions,  I  wish  to  reaffirm  my  strong 
commitment  for  early  and  favorable 
consideration  of  these  measures  by  the 
Senate. 

But  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator 
ftculd  refrain  from  adding  to  this 
amendment,  because  to  do  sc  is  to  run 
the  ilsk  that  the  boat  will  sink.  As  a  con- 
sequence, we  will  not  succeed  in  securing 
the  increase  in  the  social  security  bene- 
fits that  I  know  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana favors  as  strongly  as  I  do. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  \aeld? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  want  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. I  understand  the  assurance  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Senator  concerning  how 
the  legislation  would  not  affect  the  vet- 
erans' benefits  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year  if  the  benefits  are  increased  by  20 
percent  and  we  do  not  have  a  saving 
clause  for  their  pension  benefits,  but 
could  the  Senator  explain  this  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  advised  by  my 
expert  that  this  deduction  is  based  upon 
estimated  annual  income. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  And  that,  therefore,  the 
practical  effect  would  be  that  veterans 
would  not  have  any  deductions  made  in 
their  pensions  this  year.  So  there  is 
ample  time  for  the  Senator  to  accomplish 
his  objective  without  jeopardizing  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  going  to  accept 
that,  and  I  am  going  to  assure  the  chair- 
man of  tht  Finance  Committee  that  I 
am  accepting  it. 

I  would  hope,  though,  that  in  the 
future  we  could  come  to  the  realization 
that  this  country  has  an  obligation  to 
those  people  who  have  given  of  their 
time,  given  of  their  lives,  given  of  their 
bodies  and  minds  and  everything  else,  in 
the  service  of  this  Nation. 

I  know  of  no  Member  of  this  body  who 
has  opposed  the  war  in  Vietnam  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  I  have,  in- 
cluding the  distinguished  so-called  lead- 
ing candidate  for  the  Presidency  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
war.  and  I  think  it  is  a  miserable  shame 
to  blame  those  people  who  have  taken 
of  their  time  and  participated  In  the  wars 


for  causing  the  war.  I  think  it  is  high 
time  we  stop  treating  veterans  as  second- 
class  citizens. 

What  this  says,  in  substance,  is  that 
until  we  correct  it,  a  nonveteran  is  going 
to  receive  tne  benefit  from  this  Congress 
and  from  this  Government  that  is  going 
to  be  denied  to  a  veteran,  until  we  pass 
remedial  legislation. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we  come  to 
some  understanding  that  we  do  not  al- 
ways have  to  come  with  hat  in  hand  ask- 
ing for  fair  treatment — not  asking  for 
special  treatment  for  the  veteran — but 
just  asking  for  equality  of  treatment  for 
the  veteran.  If  there  is  one  group  in  this 
country  which  is  going  to  be  gone  soon, 
it  is  the  veterans  of  World  War  I.  Tliey 
will  be  gone  soon,  unless  their  life  ex- 
pectancy is  extended.  Their  average  age 
today  is  77.6  years. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  observation.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  that,  as  a  veteran  myself, 
I  share  his  sentiments  for  veterans  gen- 
erally. I  have  great  confidence  that  he 
will  see  to  it  that  the  remedial  legisla- 
tion is  enacted  in  timely  fashion  to  pre- 
vent any  penalty  to  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  before  yielding  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  table  comparing 
the  contribution  rate  schedule  under  my 
amendment  and  under  present  law  and  a 
recent  letter  I  sent  to  my  colleagues  out- 
lining my  position  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAX  FOR  EMPLOYERS  AND 
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percent 
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1972. 

...      4.60 

0.60 

5.20 

4.60 

0.60 

5.20 

1973 

-..      5.00 

.65 

5.65 

4.60 

.90 

5.50 

1974. 
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5.65 

4.60 

.90 

5.50 

1975 

5.00 

.55 

5.65 
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5.50 

1976 

..      5.15 

.70 

5.85 

4.60 

.90 

5  50 

1977 

. ..       5.15 

.70 

5.85 

4.60 

.90 

5.50 

1978 

-.      5.15 

.7D 

5.85 

4.50 

1.00 

5.50 

1979. 

..        5.15 

.70 

5.85 

4.50 

1.00 

5.50 

1930 

5.15 

.80 

5.95 

4.50 

1.00 

5.50 

1981 

5.15 

.80 

5.95 
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1.00 

5.50 

1982- 

5.15 

.80 
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1981 
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.80 

5.95 

4.50 

1.00 

5.50 

19S4 

5.15 

.80 

5.95 

4.50 

1.00 

5.50 

1985 

5.15 

.80 

5.95 

4.5J 

1.00 

5.50 

<  Ta>  rates  apply  to  annual  earnings  up  to  t9.000. 
•  Tax  rates  apply  to  annual  earnings  up  to  J9.000  lor  1972. 
^  Tax  rates  apply  lo  annual  earnings  up  to  $10,800  for  1973. 
'  Tax  rales  apply  to  annual  earnings  up  to  $12,000  for  1974. 
s  Automatically  adjusied  from  1975  85. 


June  27,   1972. 

Dear  Colleague:  As  yon  know,  I  recently 
announced  that  I  intend  to  offer,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Debt  Celling  legislation, 
my  proposed  amendment  to  H.R.  1  to  provide 
a  20 ""f  across  the  board  increase  in  Social 
Security  benefits.  Since  I  made  that  an- 
nouncement. I  have  conferred  with  Senator 
Long,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  Congressman  Mills.  Chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  there  is  a  strong 
possibility  such  a  proposal  can  become  law. 
The  key  to  making  the  20';  increase  a  reality 
Is  to  avoid  adding  other  amendments  to  the 
debt  celling  bill.  Therefore,  I  have  foregone 


the  temptation  of  proposing,  in  addition  to  a 
20^;  increase,  other  Social  Security  changes 
which  I  feel  are  meritorious,  In  hopes  that 
those  changes  will  be  made  later,  when  H.R.  1 
comes  up  for  debate.  Accordingly,  my  amend- 
ment to  the  Debt  Limitation  Bill  will  be 
limited  to  a  20 '^c  increase  with  cost  of  living 
adjustments  and  the  financing  needed  to 
fund  this  provision. 

I  am  advised  that  if  this  increase  were  to 
pass  the  Congress  and  be  signed  Into  law  by 
the  President  before  July  10.  the  new  benefits 
would  be  reflected  In  Social  Security  checks 
for  the  month  of  October. 

If  vou  would  like  to  cosponsor  this  amend- 
ment" to  the  Debt  Celling  bill,  please  get  m 
touch  with  Mike  Wetherell  of  my  staff 
(5-6142)  or  Dave  Affeldt  of  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  (5-5364) . 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Church. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  now  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  if 
he  would  first  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  and  then  yield  to 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 

the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont. 
Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
there  should  be  a  substantial  increase 
in  social  security  payments.  Furthermore. 
I  believe  that  the  in'oper  time  to  consider 
such  a  proposal  would  be  when  the  bill 
reported  bv  the  Committee  on  Finance 
comes  before  the  Senate.  However,  the 
matter  has  already  been  brought  up  and 
the  discussion  has  commenced.  There- 
fore, I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  amendment.  I  understand 
that  will  be  the  pending  bu.'^iness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
to  submit  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment? ^  _  , 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Would  the  Senator  first 
explain  what  the  amendment  would  do? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  The  amendment  calls  for 
an  increase  of  30  percent  in  .'^ocial  secur- 
ity payments,  instead  of  20  percent. 

I  can  assure  the  Members  of  Congress 
that  this  is  not  an  attempt  to  embarrass 
the  administration  politically  or  other- 
wise. I  would  not  offer  it  tonight,  except 
that  the  matter  has  already  been  brought 
up  without  waiting  for  H.R.  1  to  make  its 
appearance  on  the  floor.  I  certainly 
would  not  want  to  embarrass  the  ad- 
ministration, having  had  all  these  weeks 
and  months  to  make  such  a  proposal,  by 
waiting  until  tonight  to  do  it.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  about  the  only  thing 
to  do  under  the  circumstances.  It  calls 
for  a  30-percent  increase,  instead  of  20 
percent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistance  legislative  clerk  read 
the  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  22  of  Amendment  1307,  between 
lines  22  and  23,  insert  the  following:   •■Not- 


withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  benefits  otherwise  Increased  by  this 
section  shall  be  Increased  by  30  per  centum 
rather  than  by  20  per  centum,  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regulation  prescribe  the 
amounts  payable  under  sections  215,  227,  and 
228  of  the  Social  Security  Act." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  before 
yielding  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  simply  win  observe  that  the  effect 
of  adopting  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  in  my  judgment,  would  be 
to  defeat  any  prospect  for  securing  an  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  at  this 
time.  The  amendment  I  have  presented 
has  been  worked  out  w^th  great  care  with 
those  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
wlio  will  have  to  undertake,  in  the  limited 
time  available,  to  secure  the  consent  of 
that  body. 

I  think  that  without  any  question  at 
all,  piling  on  an  additional  10  percent  to 
the  proposed  20  percent  increase  must 
have  the  practical  effect  of  killing  any 
increase  at  this  time. 

One  would  wonder  when  the  legislation 
would  emerge  again,  considering  the 
lengthy,  complex  controversy  over  wel- 
fare in  which  other  proposed  increases 
in  social  security  are  now  entrapped.  I 
think  that  my  amendment  is  the  only 
way  we  can  free  social  security  from  that 
trap  with  any  practical  assurance  of  get- 
ting the  job  done.  It  has  to  be  done  now, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  not  only  in  the 
Senate  but  also  with  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  has 
to  be  done  between  now  and  midnight 
tomorrow  evening. 

So.  on  those  grounds,  I  shall  have  to 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont.  Of 
course.  I  am  iiappy  to  oblige  him  and  en- 
able him  to  present  it  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
that  all  Senators  know  that  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
carries,  it  will  have  to  go  to  conference 
and  may  hkely  wind  up  with  a  5-percent 
increase,  wliich  the  House  has  already 
agreed  on.  At  most,  not  over  10  percent, 
but  if  the  Senate  votes  a  30-percent  in- 
crease we  stand  a  good  chance  of  getting 
20  percent  in  conference. 

Further.  I  believe  that  our  retired 
people  are  more  deser\1ng  than  that.  As 
long  as  this  matter  is  up  for  action  now. 
I  want  to  make  a  more  reasonable 
proposal. 

Again  may  I  say  this  is  not  an  attempt 
to  embarrass  the  administration,  the 
President,  the  social  security  board,  or 
the  Finance  Committee  in  any  way.  I 
actually  believe  that  we  should  have  20 
percent,  but  we  are  not  going  to  get  It 
under  the  proposal  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  On  that,  of  course,  I  dis- 
agree. I  believe  that  my  amendment  is 
the  only  chance  we  will  have  to  get  it 
within  the  near  future  and  that  is  why 
I  am  offering  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  there  has  been  objection  to  my  of- 
fering this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley  i  .  The  Senator's  amendment  is 
now  pending. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  No.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. I  merely  indicated  the  reasons  why 
I  oppo.'^e  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  the  Senator  from  Idaho  willing  to  yield 
the  floor  at  this  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  I  am  willing  to 
yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  cleared  the  following  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  and 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  ( Mr.  Long  ) . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  debt 
limitation  bill  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  15587,  to  provide 
for  a  6-month  extension  of  the  emer- 
gencv  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram: that  the  bill  H.R.  15587  remain 
the  pending  business  at  the  discretion  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  or  his 
designee,  but  not  to  exceed  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  EMERGENCY 
UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
15587. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  15587,  an  Act  to  provide  for  a  six 
months  extension  of  the  Emergency  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  15587  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett)  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  'Mr.  LoncV 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  last  Decem- 
ber the  Congress  voted  to  provide  an  ad- 
ditional 13  weeks  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  to  unemployed  work- 
ers in  States  with  high  unemployment 
rates. 

That  legislation  is  scheduled  to  expire 
at  the  end  of  tliis  week.  This  means  that 
no  additional  persons  will  be  able  to 
begin  recei\1ng  emergency  unemploy- 
ment benefits  under  the  bill  enacted  last 
year. 

The  House  yesterday  approved  H.R. 
15887.  This  bill  would  extend  the  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation  law 
we  enacted  last  year  for  an  additional 
6  months,  until  the  end  of  December 
1972. 
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Mr.  President,  under  the  emergency 
unemployment  compensation  program 
about  S3 17  million  in  benefits  was  paid 
to  662,000  unemployed  workers  in  19 
States  with  high  unemployment  through 
the  end  of  May  1972. 

If  the  House  bill  is  enacted,  some  S120 
to  $220  million  in  unemployment  bene- 
fits will  be  paid  out  to  between  300,000 
and  400,000  persons  in  the  last  6  months 
of  tills  calendar  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
recommended  a  6-month  extension  of 
the  emergency  unemployment  program. 
In  the  Finance  Committee,  we  discussed 
the  extension  and  there  was  no  objection 
to  approval  of  the  House  bill  without 
amendment  so  that  it  can  be  sent  di- 
rectly and  expeditiously  to  the  President. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the  House 
bill  without  change  and  speed  it  on  its 
wav  to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  passage  of  H.R.  15587  and  I 
hope  that  today  the  Senate  will  support 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  pass  this 
measure  on  June  30.  the  Emergency  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1971 
will  expire  unless  the  Senate  acts  ex- 
peditiously. Therefore,  I  am  today  seek- 
ing to  extend,  for  6  months,  the  act — 
Public  Law  92-224 — which  Congress  en- 
acted last  December.  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
form the  Senate  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration now  favors  a  6-month  extension 
because  of  the  significant  impact  this 
program  has  had  Ln  as.sisting  the  long- 
term  unemployed. 

The  Nixon  administration,  however, 
has  asked  that  Compress  temporarily  in- 
crease the  Federal  unemployment  tax 
for  wages  paid  during  calendar  year  1973. 
That  increase  will  be  from  3.20  percent 
to  3.23  percent.  On  Januaiy  1,  1974,  that 
rate  will  be  lowered  back  to  3.20  percent. 
Senators  will  recall  that  Public  Law  92- 
224  provided  financing  from  future  Reed 
Act  distributions.  The  administration,  in 
a  letter  from  Secretary  Hodgson  to 
Speaker  Albert  stated: 

When  President  Nixon  signed  Public  Law 
92-224,  he  called  attention  to  the  serlor.s  de- 
ficiency In  the  financing  of  the  program.  He 
pointed  out  It  was  a  departure  from  the  in- 
surance principal  under  which  our  employ- 
ment Insurance  programs  have  operated  since 
the  1930's.  The  current  act  contains  a  financ- 
ing arrangement  which  provides  for  a  re- 
payment to  the  general  fund  which  may 
never  occur.  In  order  to  correct  this  defi- 
ciency, I  recommend  that  the  financing  be 
changed  to  make  temporary  compensation  a 
charge  against  the  Extended  Compensation 
Account  In  the  Federal  Unemployment  Trust 
Fund,  with  a  temporary  tax  Increase  of 
0.08  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  approach  urged  by  the  admin- 
istration. It  might  have  been  simpler 
just  to  extend  the  1971  act.  The  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  a 
measure  (H.R.  15587'  which  calls  for  a 
6-month  exteiision  and  the  temporary 
tax  increase  ."suggested  by  the  admin- 
istration. This  measure  was  pa.ssed  by  the 
House  on  Wednesday,  June  28th.  bv  a 
voteof  273  to  110. 

If  the  administration  had  submitted  Its 


substantive  recommendations  regarding 
the  long-term  unemployed  to  Congress  by 
May  1,  1972,  as  required  by  Public  Law 
92-224,  the  Finance  Committee  would 
have  had  more  than  ample  time  to  act. 
However,  the  administration  did  not  sub- 
mit its  legally  required  report  until  June 
19,  1972. 1  am  willing  to  forgive  them  for 
this  delay,  however,  in  light  of  the  posi- 
tive recommendations  contained  in  that 
report, 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  considered  the  6-month  ex- 
tension before  the  House  had  acted.  This 
was  vitally  important  in  order  to  beat 
the  June  30  deadline.  I  especially  want 
to  thank  Chairman  Long  and  Senator 
Bennett  for  their  outstanding  leader- 
ship. Without  their  cooperation,  thou- 
sands of  long-termed  tmemployed  would 
be  in  danger  of  losing  their  emergency 
benefits. 

In  his  report  to  the  Congress,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  described  the  highlights 
of  the  program  as  it  was  in  operation 
through  April,  as  follows: 

All  19  states  with  temporary  compensation 
(TC)  unemployment  rates  of  6.5  percent 
were  paying  TC  benefits  In  April. 

More  than  700,000  workers  had  filed  TC 
claims  for  the  13  week  period  through  April 
29;  benefits  paid  totaled  over  $227  million. 

Highlights  of  the  experience  of  State  UI 
claimants  through  AprU  are: 

TC  claimants  have  substantial  past  at- 
tachment to  covered  employment.  The  av- 
erage weekly  benefit  amount  continues  to 
be  $54.65,  and  69  percent  (compared  to  72 
percent  for  the  first  8  weeks)  were  eligible  for 
maximum  duration. 

The  proportion  of  TC  claimants  who  were 
men  Increased  slightly,  from  51.8  percent 
to  53.2  percent. 

The  proportion  of  TC  claimants  who  were 
65  years  of  age  and  over  decreased  from  16.3 
percent  to  13.8  percent. 

Even  though  those  who  filed  for  TC  In  the 
first  several  weeks  were  long-term  unem- 
ployed, about  20  percent  of  them  did  not 
exhaust  their  benefit  rights. 

New  TC  claims  Increased  dramatically  after 
AprU  1,  when  extended  benefit  (EB)  periods 
(P.L.  91-373)  ended  in  9  participating 
States — from  22,000  for  the  week  of  March 
25,  to  89,000  for  the  week  of  AprU  8. 

The  House-passed  measure,  H.R.  15587. 
would  delay  the  termination  dates  so  that 
new  beneficiaries  could  become  eligible 
for  benefits  imder  the  program  tmtU  De- 
cember 31,  1972 — instead  of  June  30, 
1972 — and  no  benefit  payments  would  be 
made  for  the  weeks  ending  after  March 
31,  1973— instead  of  September  30,  1972. 

Public  Law  92-224  provides  a  mini- 
mum 26-week  period  during  which  the 
emergency  compensation  is  payable  in  a 
State  entering  into  an  agreement.  If  that 
period  ends  before  September  30,  bene- 
fits are  payable  after  the  26  weeks  have 
ended  only  if  the  State  continues  to  have 
the  required  6.5  percent  unemployment 
rate.  For  the  14  States — Alaska,  Califor- 
nia, Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Oregon,  Puerto  Rico,  Rhode  Island,  Ver- 
mont and  Washington — that  began  pay- 
ments under  the  program  for  the  week 
beginning  January  30,  1972.  which  was 
the  first  week  which  pajTnents  could  be 
made,  the  26-week  period  ends  July  29, 


1972.  For  the  other  five  States— Idaho, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and 
West  Virginia — now  paying  benef.t.s  un- 
der the  program,  the  26-week  period  ex- 
tends even  later.  The  result  is  that,  with- 
out this  extension,  in  all  19  States  pay- 
ing emergency  benefits,  no  new  benefi- 
ciaries can  enter  the  program  for  at  least 
part  of  the  26-week  minimum. 

A  6-month  extension  would  permit 
new  beneficiaries  to  enter  the  program 
in  a  State  during  at  least  all  of  the  26- 
week  minimum  period  and  during  any 
later  weeks  in  1972  that  the  State  is  in 
an  emergency  benefit  period — that  is,  has 
the  required  6.5-percent  rate  of  unem- 
ployment. The  extension  would  not.  how- 
ever, provide  any  new  entitlement  to 
individuals  who  have  exhausted  or  will 
exhaust  their  entitlement  to  benefits  un- 
der the  act. 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  nearly 
90,000  workers  have  received  $40  million 
in  benefits.  Unemployment  still  hovers  at 
the  12-percent  figure  in  Washington.  Be- 
cause unemployment  has  remained  high 
over  the  last  2  years,  Washington  State 
has  triggered  "out"  of  the  1970  Federal- 
State  extended  benefits  program — Public 
Law  91-373.  Eight  other  States  that  now 
receive  emergency  benefits  have  al.'^o  lost 
extended  benefits.  Without  this  exten- 
sion, these  States  will  only  have  the  exist- 
ing regular  benefits  program  upon  which 
to  rely. 

In  Washington  State,  workers  received 
52  weeks  of  benefits  before  April  1.  1972. 
Without  this  extension,  workers  who  ex- 
haust benefits  after  July  1.  1972,  will  re- 
ceive only  26  weeks.  The  fact  that  this 
will  happen  in  the  State  with  the  highest 
rate  of  unemployment  in  the  continental 
United  States  is  a  tragic  inequity. 

If  the  temporary  compensation  pro- 
gram closes  its  doors  to  new  beneficiaries 
on  June  30,  1972,  as  it  is  now  scheduled 
to  do.  it  can  be  expected  that  at  least 
300,000  and  perhaps  as  many  as  400,000 
people,  who  will  exhaust  their  unemploy- 
ment benefit  rights  during  July-Decem- 
ber 1972,  will  be  deprived  of  acces>  to 
emergency  compensation.  Experience 
with  the  emergency  compensation  pro- 
gram has  shown  that  those  people  will 
be  workers  who  have  substantial  labor 
force  attachment,  as  demonstrated  by 
high  benefit  amounts  and  duration.  Their 
number,  as  indicated,  is  substantial  even 
though  it  is  roughly  half  or  somewhat 
less  the  number  of  beneficiaries  during 
the  first  3  months  of  the  program 

I  ask  that  the  Senate  immediately 
consider  and  adopt  the  House-passed 
measure  calling  for  a  6-month  exteasion 
which  is  identical  to  the  bill  requested 
by  the  Nixon  administration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  Bt  Senator  Ribicoff 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  proposal 
Senator  Magnuson  and  I  Introduced  to  ex- 
tend the  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1971  for  another  six  months. 
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This  action  will  provide  Immediate  relief  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  unemployed  work- 
ers across  the  country  whose  other  uiiem- 
plo^^nent  benefits  have  been  exhausted.  Un- 
less acted  tipon  before  the  end  of  this  week, 
the  program  will  expire. 

This  legislation.  Identical  to  a  bill  which 
Just  passed  the  House  provides  13  additional 
weeks  of  unemployment  benefits  to  unem- 
ployed workers  in  lilgh  unemployment  states 
such  as  Connecticut.  Tlie  Emergency  Un- 
emplovment  program,  which  Senator  Mag- 
NPSON  and  I  Introduced  late  last  year,  has 
alreadv  provided  $227  mUlion  in  benefits  to 
workers  In  19  states.  In  Connecticut,  32.600 
workers  had  filed  claims  for  the  13-week  pe- 
riod through  April  29  and  total  benefits  paid 
amounted  to  $9.7  million. 

The  legislation  has  the  support  of  the  Pres- 
ident. In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  Secretary  Hodgson  endorsed  the 
six  months  extension  and  estimated  that 
such  action  would  benefit  300.000-400,000 
persons  at  a  total  additional  cost  of  S120- 
S220  million. 

This  program  is  not  a  welfare  program. 
Bather  it  provides  aid  to  workers  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  find  them- 
selves unemployed. 

The  three-quarters  of  a  million  workers 
who  received  benefits  through  the  13  week 
period  ending  April  29  had  a  substantial  at- 
tachment to  the  labor  force.  They  were  not 
casual  or  intermittent  workers;  rather,  they 
were  individuals  with  histories  of  employ- 
ment jn  industry  who,  through  their  past 
earnir.gs,  made  themselves  eligible  to  par- 
ticlpa-e  in  this  program. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  still  a  great  need 
for  this  extension  of  the  Temporary  Com- 
pensation program.  The  "regular"  26  weeks 
program  and  the  "extended"  13  weeks  pro- 
gram are  not  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  long- 
term  \-.nemployment  problems  this  nation 
faces.  Thus,  when  "extended"  benefits  pe- 
riods ended  in  nine  states  as  of  April  1, 
new  claims  for  the  Temporary  Compensation 
program  increased  dramatically— from  22.000 
for  the  week  of  March  25  to  89.000  for  the 
week  of  April  8. 

While  the  long-term  problems  of  chronic 
unemployment  must  be  solved,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  short-ierm  needs  of  unem- 
ployed workers. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement   by    Senator   Kennedy 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  favorably  on  H.R. 
15587.1  was  happy  to  co-sponsor  with  Sena- 
tor Magnuson  and  Senator  Ribicoff  a  com- 
panion bill  to  extend  the  Emergency  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  for  an  addition- 
al six  months. 

The  success  of  the  Emergency  Unemploy- 
ment Act  is  measured  unfortunately  in  the 
staggering  statistics  on  unemployed  workers 
In  this  country.  Approximately,  700,000  work- 
ers across  this  nation  have  received  benefite 
under  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Act, 
55.000  of  these  In  Massachusetts.  Under  this 
program  an  individual  Is  paid  compensation 
at  the  same  weekly  rate  as  under  the  state 
unemployment  program.  He  receives  pay- 
ment for  a  period  equal  to  one-half  of  his 
period  of  entitlement  to  regular  compensa- 
tion but  not  more  than  13  weeks. 

The  hardship  of  unemployment  continues 
to  plague  workers  in  Massachusetts.  Tlie  rate 
of  unemployment  In  the  state  Is  T.g'"--.  In 
most  of  the  major  cities  around  the  state  It 
Is  even  more  staggering:  In  Worcester  and 
Brockton  over  7r  fm  Springfield,  New  Bed- 
ford, Fall  River  it  Is  over  8'^r;  and  In  Law- 


rence and  LoweU  unemployment  continues  at 
over  9%. 

Yesterday  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  bill  to  extend  the  Emergency  Un- 
employment Act  for  another  six  months.  And 
Congressman  James  Burke  of  Massachusetts 
who  is  familiar  with  the  grim  statistics  on 
unemployment  In  our  state  was  a  leader  in 
getting  that  legislation  passed. 

Today  the  Senat*  has  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  same  kind  of  commitment  to  the 
unemployed  workers  across  the  country  who 
face  the  day  to  day  misery  of  trying  to  feed 
their  families  witliout  a  paycheck.  I  reject 
the  position  that  unemployed  working  men 
and  women  are  not  entitled  to  any  subsidy 
while  they  bear  the  burden  of  Joblessness 
caused  by  national  economic  forces.  I  think 
It  Is  up  "to  the  Congress  to  decide  that  the 
workers  In  this  nation  are  the  first  priority 
for  government  assistance  during  this  period 
of  economic  hardship. 

Current  estimates  Indicate  that  over  300,- 
000  people  wUl  exhaust  their  unemployment 
compensation  In  the  last  half  of  1972.  And 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  will 
be  able  to  find  jobs  durmg  this  period. 

This  bin  Is  an  attempt  to  assure  these 
workers  that  they  will  have  some  minimal 
source  of  income  other  than  welfare,  that 
they  win  be  able  to  feed  their  families  for  a 
few  more  months,  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  fully  aware  and  concerned 
with  the  problems  they  face. 

There  Is  no  conceivable  Justifications  for 
terminating  this  program  at  this  time.  Sen- 
ator Magnuson  who  drafted  and  implement- 
ed this  legislation  last  year  receives  the  same 
dismal  reports  on  unemployment  in  his  state 
as  he  did  last  year.  I  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  I  can  report  that  Massachusetts  no 
longer  needs  this  program.  But  that  day  Is 
not  today.  We  are  a  long  way  from  a  healthy 
economy  and  from  a  low  unemployment  rate. 

Again,  I  urge  the  Senat-e  to  act  favorably 
on  this  legislation  which  means  the  differ- 
ence for  so  many  people  In  the  United  States, 
workers  and  their  families,  which  means  the 
difference  In  eating  supper  or  not.  In  buying 
a  pair  of  children's  shoes  or  not.  There  Is  no 
more  Important  piece  of  legislation  to  those 
in  greatest  need  of  our  assistance. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  May  I  ask,  does  this  make 
it  6.5  percent  unemployment,  rather  than 
6  percent? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  6.5  percent. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  6.5  percent  but  it  elimi- 
nates those  States  which  have  6  percent 
unemployment;  do  I  understand  that 
correctly? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  the  same  as  last 
year's  extension 


Mr.  AIKEN.  About  a  dozen 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  Things  have 
changed  in  the  different  State.';.  That  half 
of  1  percent  would  not  eliminate 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Case)  has  an 
amendment  which  he  wishes  to  propose 
to  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  this  bill  is  to  be  amended, 
it  will  just  have  to  go  back  to  the  calen- 
dar and  to  the  Finance  Committee  to 
consider  the  various  amendments  that 
might  be  offered.  I  would  be  happy  to 
accommodate  all  Senators  who  would 
like  to  expand,  the  program  by  offering 
them  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  some- 
thing of  that  sort  when  we  get  back 
after  the  recess,  but  if  we  are  to  extend 
this  and  help  those  people  now,  with 
this  time  which  expires  midnight  tomor- 
row  


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  expires  tomorrow 
midnight. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  If  Senators  want  to 
add  something  to  this  bill — as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Tl-nneyj  wants  to  do  that,  and 
Senators  from  other  States  might  want 
to  do  it — we  would  hope  that  they  would 
offer  their  amendments  on  some  other 
vehicle  which  has  been  passed  by  the 
House  and  we  could  consider  them. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  either  for  or 
against  the  proposal  now,  but  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Case  I  is  on  his  way  over  here.  He 
is  interested  in  this  bill.  I  thought  we 
could  wait  3  or  4  minutes  until  he  gets 
here. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  the  tliird  reading  and  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  15587'  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gratified  that  the  Senate  today  enacted 
a  6-month  extension  of  the  Emergency 
Unemployment   Compensation  Act. 

As  one  who  sponsored  and  worked  for 
passage  of  this  act  last  I>ecember.  I  can 
assure  the  Senate  that  the  need  for  this 
legislation  is  gi-eater  than  ever. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  still  confronted 
with  prolonged  and  serious  imemploy- 
mentr— not  only  in  my  owti  State  but  in 
many  States  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Emergency  miemployment  assistance 
is  a  vital  extension  of  benefits  for  those 
in  desperate  need,  whose  existing  bene- 
fits have  expired,  and  whose  only  alter- 
native is  to  become  another  welfare 
statistic. 

The  emergency  program  passed  last 
December  starts  phasing  out  of  existence 
this  week.  The  bill  before  the  Senate 
today  permits  people  to  become  eligible 
for  benefits  under  the  program  until  the 
end  of  this  year.  It  is  directed  at  the  esti- 
mated 300,000  to  400.000  workers  who 
will  exhaust  their  unemployment  com- 
pensation in  the  last  half  of  tliis  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  the  first  to  recog- 
nize that  emergency  unemployment  com- 
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pensation  is  a  stop  gap.  It  is  no  substitute 
for  jobs.  It  is  no  substitute  for  rigorous 
economic  growth.  But  as  long  as  we  have 
such  widespread  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment— caused  in  large  part  by  the 
shortsighted  economic  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government — we  must  provide 
this  additional  support  for  the  victims  of 
those  policies. 

Hopefully,  no  further  extension  will 
be  necessary. 


EXTENSION    OF    PUBLIC    DEBT 
LI^^TATION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  »H.R.  15390  >  to 
provide  for  a  4-month  extension  of  the 
present  temporary  level  in  the  public 
debt  limitation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  ought  to  have  a  vote  up  or 
down  on  the  20-percent  amendment.  And 
while  I  tliink  that  much  i.':  to  be  said 
for  the  30-percent  amendment,  I  really 
do  not  think  the  Senate  is  scing  to  agree 
to  it.  I  think  that  with  the  time  we  have 
available,  we  should  confine  ourselves  to 
things  that  have  a  better  chance  of  be- 
ing asreed  to. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion Ls  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
question' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  iMr. 
Gambrell  I .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Gravel  > ,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Kennedy*,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee>  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  ( Mr.  Ellender  »  is  absent 
on  official  basiness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr. 
Gambrell)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr.  Buckley^ 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr. 
Gold\vater>.  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Hansen",  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  'Mr  Saxbe'  are  necessarily 
absent 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT  I  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott  i  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  71, 
nays  18,  as  follows: 


[No.  266  Leg.) 

YEAS— 71 

Allen 

Domlnick 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Eagleton 

Moss 

Baker 

Eastland 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Fannin 

Nelson 

Beall 

Fong 

PackwoQd 

Bellmon 

Fulbrlght 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Griffin 

Percy 

Benlsen 

Gurney 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

Hart 

Randolph 

Boggs 

HoUlngs 

Rlblcoff 

Brock 

Hruska 

Roth 

Burdlclc 

Hughes 

Scott 

Bvrd, 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Inouye 

Spong 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Stevenson 

Cannon 

Javits 

Symington 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Taft 

Chiles 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Church 

Long 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Mathlas 

Tower 

Cotton 

McGovern 

Tunney 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

Curtis 

Miller 

Williams 

Dole 

Mondale 
NAYS— 18 

Young 

Aiken 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Brooke 

Magnuson 

Schwelker 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Stafford 

Harris 

Metcalf 

Stennls 

Hartke 

Pas tore 

Stevens 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Allott 

Goldwater 

McGee 

Buckley 

Gravel 

Mundt 

Ellender 

Hansen 

Saxbe 

Gambrell 

Kennedy 

So  the  motion  to  lay  Mr.  Aiken's 
amendment  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  me  just  a  minute,  since 
Members  of  tliis  body  received  a  41 -per- 
cent increase  in  salary  over  the  last  3 
years  and  approximately  a  50-percent 
increase  in  all  categories  of  their  expense 
accounts,  I  want  to  thank  my  17  col- 
leagues who  voted  not  to  table  my  amend- 
ment because  they  apparently  agree 
with  me  that  retired  people  are  entitled 
to  a  comparable  increase  in  income. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  As  I  indicated  to  the 
chief  sponsor  of  this  amendment,  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  other  amendments  that  I 
have  indicated.  I  would  not  do  anything 
to  jeopardize  the  opportunity  for  social 
security  recipients  to  receive  a  20-per- 
cent increase  in  their  benefits. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  to  people  who 
look  upon  a  20-percent  Increase  as  any- 
thing substantial  that  it  is  not  very  sub- 
stantial. The  average  retired  worker 
under  the  social  security  system  today — 
this  is  the  average  for  all  people  on 
social  security — receives  $131  a  month. 
That  is  $1,572  a  year.  Even  after  they 
received  a  20-percent  increase,  a  single 
person  uiider  social  security  is  still  going 
to  receive  only  $1,886  a  year.  If  a  person 
has  paid  into  social  security,  and  then, 
thi-ough  no  fault  of  his  own,  is  totally 
disabled,  at  present  he  receives  $145  a 
month,  or  $1,740  a  year;  with  the  20- 
percent  increase,  he  would  receive  $2,088 
a  year. 

Of  course,  if  one  is  an  aged  widow — 
and  there  are  many  aged  widows 
throughout  the  country;  in  fact,  there 
are  more  aged  widows  than  aged  widow- 


ers— then  that  poor  lady  out  there  has 
been  relegated  to  the  point  where  she 
cannot  even  buy  chevving  gum  for  her 
grandchildren.  She  receives  at  this  time 
$113  a  month,  or  $1,352  a  year.  She  will 
receive  $1,527  a  year  with  this  20  per- 
cent social  security  increase. 

I  just  wonder  if  these  people  who  have 
some  reluctance  to  pass  a  20-percent  in- 
crease would  really  consider  that  their 
own  fathers  or  mothers  could  live  upon 
such  a  subsistence. 

We  talk  about  curing  poverty.  I  have 
said  repeatedly  that  one  way  to  get  rid 
of  our  present  welfare  system  is  to  stop 
the  double  payment.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  a  guaranteed  income.  What 
happens  to  the  elderly  people  I  have 
mentioned?  The  average  retired  worker 
receiving  social  security  benefits  then 
has  to  degrade  himself  and  sign  a  state- 
ment that  he  has  to  receive  welfare. 
We  could  take  all  those  people  off  wel- 
fare if  we  simply  adopted  a  position  of 
providing  a  minimum  social  security 
payment  of  $200  a  month. 

That  could  be  done  without  taking  one 
single  penny  out  of  a  working  man's  pay- 
check. Of  course,  we  are  not  going  to  do 
that. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
That  is  why  I  voted  against  the  motion 
to  table.  I  think  a  30-percent  increase  in 
social  security  benefits  would  have  cer- 
tainly been  justified. 

There  are  those  who  argue  and  say 
that  the  reason  for  the  motion  was  to 
kill  the  bill.  If  that  was  tiie  reason, 
then  it  was  a  very  sad  reason.  I  am  not 
concerned  over  the  reasons  as  much  as 
the  results. 

The  fact  is  that  if  we  are  going  to 
provide  a  way  to  get  people  off  welfare, 
instead  of  taking  this  minimum  step  to 
provide  for  people  who  have  contribut- 
ed to  the  Social  Security  System  for  30 
years,  we  ought  to  say.  as  a  matter  of 
right,  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  any- 
body over  the  age  of  65  in  poverty. 

Do  Senators  think  we  are  going  to  re- 
habilitate those  people  or  put  them  on 
workfare  or  anything  else?  They  are 
wrong  if  they  think  that. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  this  proposal,  but  I  criticize 
any  person  who  says  it  is  extravagant  or 
it  is  extreme.  If  anything  what.soever. 
this  amendment  provides  mini.scule  ben- 
efits. It  still  treats  our  senior  citizens 
as  second-class  citizens,  and  still  puts 
them  at  a  level  of  payment  far  below 
that  of  any  other  industrialized  nation 
in  the  world.  This  country,  which  claims 
it  is  so  wealthy,  ought  to  do  better  by 
its  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  observation.  I  can  only  say  it  is  the 
best  we  can  do  under  present  circum- 
stances. It  would  represent  a  substantial 
increase  that  is  badly  needed  by  those 
who  depend  on  social  security  benefits 
for  their  support.  But  there  are  also 
those  who  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  lad- 
der, who  are  in  particular  hardship.  I 
think  we  must  come  one  day  to  a  sup- 
plemental payment  that  come  directly 
out  of  the  Treasury  to  lift  them  out  of 
the  poverty  level. 

Their  problem  is  that  they  were  work- 
ing back  in  the  1930's,  when  people  were 
able  to  live  on  $100  or  $125  a  month. 
They  were  paying  very  low  monthly  pre- 
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miums  into  the  social  security  system, 
and  now  they  are  getting  back  benefits 
based  upon  those  low  salary  levels. 

There  is  nothing  much  we  can  do  to 
help  them  except  to  do  what  I  think  we 
should  in  the  very  near  future — and  per- 
haps the  time  to  do  it  is  when  the  omni- 
bus bill  comes  before  us.  And  that  is  to 
make  a  special  provision  for  a  supple- 
mental payment  for  those  in  the  very 
low  brackets  to  lift  them  out  of  the  pov- 
erty levels  and  off  the  welfare  rolls.  I 
hope  we  can  do  that  and  the  many  other 
proposed  improvements  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity System  that  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee when  H.R.  1  comes  before  us.  I  tWnk 
that  would  be  the  proper  time  to  con- 
sider all  the  other  changes  needed  in  the 
ScKial  Security  System. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  >ield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Another  element  that 
has  not  been  emphasized  is  the  fact  that 
inflation  has  deprived  these  recipients 
of  the  promise  of  social  security.  Most  of 
them  put  their  money  into  the  system 
out  of  wages  earned  when  a  dollar  was 
worth  a  dollar.  Today,  because  of  infla- 
tion, that  dollar  is  worth  only  about  39 
cents  or  40  cents  or  50  cents,  or  what- 
ever the  case  may  be.  So  what  they  are 
getting  now  is  a  dollar  that  is  worth  a 
lot  less  than  the  dollar  they  put  into  the 
ftmd  was  worth  when  they  put  it  in. 

So  I  say  that  the  promise  has  never 
been  achieved,  and  the  fault,  of  course — 
I  am  not  going  to  put  it  on  this  adminis- 
tration or  any  administration;  I  tliink 
we  are  all  at  fault.  We  have  allowed  in- 
flation to  get  out  of  hand,  and  we  are 
responsible  for  it,  because  we  did  not  put 
in  the  checks  when  we  should  have.  For 
that  reason,  the  segment  of  our  society 
that  is  being  victimized  the  most  by 
inflation  are  the  elderly  who  receive 
this  meager  amount,  and  most  of  them 
who  receive  it  are  still  in  the  poverty 
area.  I  would  hope  we  can  do  some- 
thing about  it  this  afternoon,  and  I 
think  20  percent  is  a  very  modest 
amount. 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr.  President,  with  the 
enactment  of  this  amendment  we  will 
take  1.9  million  people  presently  receiv- 
ing social  security  out  from  under  pov- 
erty including  1.4  million  people  65 
years  old  or  older.  So  we  are  accom- 
plishing a  great  deal  here.  Although  we 
are  providing  a  sub.stantial  increase,  we 
are  not  doing  everything  that  should  be 
done.  But  it  is  not  possible  now  to  do 
evei-ything  that  should  be  done. 

Tomorrow  at  midnight,  unless  this  bill 
passes  and  unless  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives accedes  to  these  amendments, 
the  Government  cannot  pay  Its  bills.  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  there  is  an 
excellent  prospect  if  we  limit  this  amend- 
ment to  20  percent  and  to  the  automatic 
cost-of-living  increase,  and  do  not  add 
anything  more  to  it  except  to  provide 
the  financing  mechani.sm  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  itself  has  approved. 
We  can  secure  this  very  substantial 
benefit  for  elderly  Americans,  and  we 
can  do  it  within  the  time  limit.  But  if 
we  go  farther,  and  attempt  to  tack  on 
the  many  other  improvements  that 
should  be  considered  at  a  later  time 
when  the  omnibus  bill  comes  before  the 


Senate,  we  will  overload  the  boat  and 
sink  it  tonight.  And  then  who  knows 
how  long  the  elderly  will  have  to 
wait  for  any  increase  at  all? 

Everybody  understands  the  contro- 
versy in  this  body  and  the  other  body 
over  welfare  reform.  We  simply  do  not 
want  to  keep  social  security  as  the 
hostage  to  the  resolution  of  the  whole 
welfare  problem. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  have  shared  with  him 
a  long-standing  concern  for  the  plight 
of  elderly  people  living  on  fixed  incomes, 
faced  with  the  very  rapid  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  which  has  necessarily  af- 
fected the  quality  of  their  hves,  and 
which  has  necessarily  caused  them  to 
be  restricted  in  their  way  of  living  in 
a  manner  which  they  ill  deserve  when 
we  consider  what  they  have  contributed 
to  bringing  this  country  to  the  position 
wliere  we  now  are. 

But,  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land just  observed,  this  inflationary 
spiral  is  one  of  the  causes  which  has 
brought  about  the  severe  position  of  the 
elderly  people.  I  think  we  have  to  ex- 
amine here,  and  perhaps  discuss,  the  ef- 
fect of  any  amendment,  including  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
on  these  inflationary  problems.  We  do 
not  want  to  end  up  by  hoisting  our- 
selves on  our  own  petard,  or.  perhaps 
even  more  tragically,  fashioning  a  pe- 
tard which  is  going  to  hoist  the  social 
security  benefits  in  the  future. 

With  this  amendment,  we  would  be 
introducing  a  substantial  payout  into  our 
economy.  The  payout,  as  I  understand  it, 
would  amount  to  $3.5  billion  for  each  5 
percent  of  increase,  or  a  payout  of  about 
$14  billion,  wliich  is  going  to  have  a  sub- 
stantial effect  on  the  economy. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  at  that  point 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Let  me  just  develop- 


Mr.  CHURCH.  May  I  just  say  that  my 
fiscal  experts — sometliing  in  which  I 
have  an  advantage  over  the  Senator — 
tell  me  that  every  5-percent  increase  rep- 
resents about  S2  billion  of  additional  ex- 
pense, rather  than  the  figure  the  Senator 
uses.  But  nevertheless,  the  Senator  has  a 
valid  point:  What  is  the  overall  impact 
of  this  increase  on  the  inflationary  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  is  my  undei-standing 
that  for  every  5  percent  increase  in  bene- 
fits, there  would  be  a  necessity  to  raise  an 
additional  $2.1  billion  to  finance  the  5 
percent  increase.  Are  we  in  agreement 
on  that  figure? 

Mr.  CHLTJCH.  I  think  we  are. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  being  so,  I  think 
we  have  to  consider  what  the  effect  is 
going  to  be. 

If  we  can  agree  on  the  $2.1  bUlion  fig- 
ure as  both  the  payout  and  the  pay-in, 
we  are  going  to  have  the  inflationary 
effect  of  disbursing  moneys  more  rapidly 
than  we  are  collecting  them.  I  think  we 
have  to  face  that  vei-y  squarely. 

However,  it  is  not  totally  a  payout. 
The  payout  represents  moneys  that  ■will 
be  collected  and  withdrawTi  again  from 
the  economy.  But  I  am  wondering  if  the 
Senator  has  some  observations  on  the 
effect  that  the  payout  will  create  in  the 
economy. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  First  of  all,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  the  inflation  itself  has  prob- 
ably caused  greater  hardship  to  the 
elderly  than  to  any  other  element  in  our 
population.  For  example,  property  taxes 
have  risen  by  14.3  percent  from  January 
1971  to  May  1972,  just  in  that  short  pe- 
riod, which  is  indicative  of  the  impact  of 
inflation  upon  the  elderly,  since  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  the  elderly  own  their 
own  homes. 

This  is  just  one  example.  Food  costs  are 
another,  up  by  5.9  percent.  Approximately 
27  percent  of  the  elderly  person's  budget 
is  spent  for  food,  as  compared  to  only  16 
percent  for  the  total  population. 

Another  example  of  how  inflation  dis- 
criminates against  the  elderly,  to  give  the 
Senator  a  third  example,  is  that  there 
has  been  a  5.7  percent  increase  in  the  cost 
of  medical  care  In  fiscal  year  1971.  The 
elderly  now  pay  almost  as  much  in  out- 
of-pocket  payments  for  medical  care,  an 
average  of  $225,  as  they  did  in  the  year 
before  medicare,  which  was  supposed  to 
relieve  them  of  this  burden,  went  into 
effect.  Here  we  are,  with  the  elderly  so 
victinuzed  by  inflation  that  today,  only  a 
few  years  after  we  passed  the  medicare 
program,  their  out-of-pocket  expense  for 
medical  care  amounts  to  practically  what 
it  was  the  year  before  we  passed  the 
medicare  program  to  give  them  relief. 

This  is  only  by  way  of  prelude  to  an 
answer  to  the  Senator's  question.  I  think 
he  would  agree  that  of  all  the  elements 
of  our  population,  the  elderly  are  the 
hardest  hit  by  inflation.  But  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  this  amendment  on  the 
economy  itself,  insofar  as  inflation  is 
concerned? 

As  to  that  question,  I  would  have  this 
reply:  The  Pay  Board  has  established 
a  standard  which  it  regards  as  reason- 
able in  terms  of  controlling  inflation. 
That  standard,  as  the  Senator  knows,  is 
5.5  percent  for  pay  increases.  It  has  made 
an  exception  for  the  low  wages,  wages 
of  $1.90  an  hour  or  less. 

If  we  look  at  the  impact  of  this  20- 
percent  increase  for  the  typical  retired 
person,  it  would  increase  his  income  by 
S336  annually.  A  5-percent  pay  raise  for 
a  worker  earning  $8,000  a  year,  which 
the  Pay  Board  itself  regards  as  nonin- 
flationary.  would  boost  the  worker's  an- 
nual  income   by   $400   a    year. 

In  other  words,  the  inflationary  im- 
pact of  this  20-percent  increase  on  the 
economy  falls  well  within  the  guidelines 
of  the  Wage  Board,  and  would  indeed 
be  permissible  by  the  standard  set  as  it 
affects  increases  in  wages  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
the  exact  point  that  I  wanted  the  Sena- 
tor to  bring  out.  It  is  one  which  I  think 
we  have  to  analogize  to  the  rest  of  the 
economy,  because,  while  we  have  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  and  care  for  these 
social  security  beneficiaries,  they  are  a 
part  of  the  total  economy.  They  ride 
with  the  rest  of  the  economy.  They  will 
suffer  with  the  rest  of  the  economy  if  we 
overheat  it  unduly.  So  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator's point  here  is  a  very  important 
one. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  think  his  questions  have 
helped  to  demonstrate  that  this  20  per- 
cent increase  will  not  have  an  inflation- 
ary impact  on  the  economy  and  comes 
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will  within  the  guidelines  of  the  ad- 
ministration's own  board. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  important 
amendment  which  will  increase  social 
security  benefits  across-the-board  by  20 
percent.  It  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  President,  in  1935  when  social  se- 
curity was  first  passed.  President  Roose- 
velt called  it  "the  supreme  achievement 
of  the  great  74th  Congress." 

Yet,  social  security  for  all  its  promise, 
has  not  in  recent  years  lived  up  to  the 
hopes  which  it  raised  37  years  ago.  The 
elderly  have  seen  their  rewards  for  labor 
eroded,  and  millions  of  older  citizens 
have  become  imprisoned  in  poverty. 

In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  more 
than  400.000  elderly  citizens  depend  up- 
on social  security.  More  than  100,000 
other  people — children  and  the  dis- 
abled— also  depend  on  social  security 
benefits. 

The  average  social  security  benefit  for 
a  retired  worker  in  Minnesota  is  less  than 
$120  a  month a  mere  SI. 548  a  year. 

More  than  61,000  widows  and  widowers 
In  Minnesota  receive,  on  the  average, 
only  SI  13  a  month — and  almost  60  per- 
cent of  the  widows  had  no  other  means 
of  support. 

For  couples,  the  average  benefit  in 
Minnesota  is  hardly  $208  a  month,  still 
only  slightly  more  than  S2.400  a  year — 
and  30  percent  of  these  couples  had  no 
other  income. 

Thirty  percent  of  those  who  receive  so- 
cial security  in  Minnesota  get  less  than 
$100  a  month. 

Clearly,  our  senior  citizens  cannot  live 
In  the  dignity  and  decency  that  the  74th 
Congress  intended  on  the  basis  of 
benefits  like  these. 

In  light  of  the  real  needs  of  the  elderly, 
the  administration's  reque.'^t  for  a  5-per- 
cent increase  In  benefits  Is  clearly  inade- 
quate. Since  the  last  benefit  increase  in 
January  1971,  inflation  has  eaten  up  at 
least  5  percent  of  benefits.  Increases  In 
rents,  property  taxes,  and  medical  costs, 
which  are  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing for  the  elderly,  have  risen  particular- 
ly rapidly. 

A  5  percent  increase  would  hardly 
catch  up  with  inflation  at  all — and  a  10 
percent  increase  would  fall  too  far  short 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  the  Aging:  that 
conference  called  for  a  25  percent  In- 
crease. 

In  April.  I  introduced  a  bill  support- 
ing a  25  percent  raise,  and  suggesting  15 
other  improvements.  But  the  immediate 
approval  of  a  20  percent  increase  is  of 
such  priority  now  that  I  am  glad  to  sup- 
port this  compromise. 

The  20  percent  increase  in  benefits 
which  I  am  joining  Senator  Church  in 
offering  today  will  be  meaningful. 

The  average  retired  worker  in  Min- 
nesota will  get  $26  more  each  month, 
the  average  couple  about  $40  more, 
and  the  average  widow  about  $25 
more. 

Benefits  will  still  not  be  generous,  par- 
ticularly for  those  who  at  present  have 
the  lowest  benefits.  There  Is  still  much 
to  be  done.  But  I  think  a  20  percent  in- 
crease is  a  must  now — and  It  is  a  long 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

In  addition  to  the  20  percent  increase, 


I  want  to  emphasize  how  important  I 
think  a  second  provision  of  Senator 
Church's  amendment  is  for  the  elderly. 
It  provides  an  automatic  cost  of  living 
adjustment  when  inflation  erodes  the 
value  of  benefits.  The  elderly  have  been 
viciously  squeezed  by  inflation,  and  this 
cost  of  living  provision  will  insure  that 
this  will  not  happen  again  in  the  future. 
I  have  on  several  occasions  offered  a  pro- 
vision like  this  myself,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  see  it  included  here. 

A  20  percent  increase  will  not  com- 
pletely redeem  our  pledge  to  the  el- 
derly— it  does  not  fulfill  our  entire  obli- 
gation— but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  at 
this  time.  We  will  have  more  work  to  do 
this  summer,  but  the  elderly  deserve  this 
20-percent  increase  right  now  with  no 
further  delay. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Church)  in  urging  swift  ap- 
proval of  his  amendment  to  provide  a 
20-percent  increase  in  social  security 
benefits. 

One  out  of  every  four  Americans  65 
and  older  is  living  in  poverty  now  and 
the  situation  is  getting  worse. 

A  20-percent  social  security  boost  is 
not  the  complete  answer,  but  it  will  per- 
mit us  to  lift  nearly  2  million  elderly 
out  of  poverty  this  fall  and  give  millions 
of  others  beginning  hope  for  the  future. 

There  has  been  widespread  support  for 
this  amendment  all  across  this  land. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senate  has  either  co- 
sponsored  the  original  amendment  or 
otherwise  announced  support  for  a  20 
percent  social  security  boost.  Because 
they  could  see  Congress  beginning  to  re- 
act favorably  to  meet  a  pressing  need, 
there  has  been  a  marked  rise  in  public 
expectations. 

I  have  heard  from  people  all  over 
America,  and  spoken  to  thousands  in 
my  primary  campaigns,  expressing  their 
growing  concern  over  inflation  and  its 
constant  threat  to  financial  security — 
and  it  is  recognized  by  most  of  us  that 
the  elderly  poor  suffer  most  of  all. 

It  is  deplorable,  therefore,  to  have  the 
President's  spokesman  accuse  support- 
ers of  the  20-percent  increase  of  "play- 
ing politics"  on  this  issue.  The  present 
occupant  of  the  White  House  last  De- 
cember told  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  he  would  not  let  their  recom- 
mendations gather  dust  in  the  archives. 
The  Conference  recommended  a  25 -per- 
cent social  security  increase.  President 
Nixon  has  called  only  for  a  woefully  in- 
adequate 5-percent  increase  which  will 
keep  our  older  Americans  on  the  tread- 
mill of  poverty. 

Later  this  year,  the  reelection  cam- 
paign, in  seeking  votes  of  older  Ameri- 
cans, will  be  trumpeting  all  the  benefits 
conferred  during  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. That  will  be  "plajing  politics" — 
and  plasring  fast  and  loose  with  the 
truth. 

Since  his  election,  President  Nixon 
has  consistently  opposed  adequate  social 
security  benefits.  That  record,  which  I 
will  now  document,  has  not  prevented 
him  from  falsely  claiming  credit  for  the 
15 -percent  catchup  social  security  in- 
crease in  1969.  or  the  10-percent  catch- 
up enacted  in  1971. 

In  1969,  the  President  proposed  a  7- 


percent  social  security  increase — a  raise 
that  would  have  been  totally  wiped  out 
by  rapidly  rising  prices  long  before  the 
higher  benefit  checks  would  have  reached 
social  security  beneficiaries.  The  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  recom- 
mended a  15-percent  increase.  Mr.  Nixon 
countered  with  10  percent  and  tiireat- 
ened  to  veto  any  higher  amount.  Con- 
gress, understanding  the  severity  of  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  elderly,  tied 
a  15-percent  increase  to  tax  reform  legis- 
lation sought  by  the  administration. 
Tnat  needed   increase   became   law. 

In  1970.  the  House  passed  a  5-per- 
cent social  security  increase  and  the  ad- 
ministration warned  that  any  larger  in- 
crease would  be  unacceptable.  When  we 
subsequently  considered  the  matter  m 
the  Senate,  however,  prices  had  esca- 
lated so  rapidly  we  were  persuaded  to 
vote  for  a  10-percent  increase.  Congress 
enacted  a  10-percent  increase  in  1971 
but  was  again  required  to  attach  it  as 
a  legislative  rider  that  would  be  veto- 
proof,  this  time  to  an  increase  in  *the 
debt  ceiling. 

Once  more,  in  1972,  the  President 
refuses  to  consider  tl^e  needs  ot  the  aged 
and  the  merits  of  a  social  security  in- 
crease. The  Aniencan  people  will  judge 
this  November  who  has  "played  politics" 
with  older  Americans. 

Most  of  us  realize  that  the  5 -percent 
social  security  boost  which  passed  the 
House  early  last  year  is  now  terribly  in- 
adequate. The  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  are  among 
those  who  are  now  calling  for  a  20-per- 
cent social  security  increase. 

All  the  national  organizations  of  the 
elderly  are  calling  for  at  least  a  20-pei'- 
cent  social  security  boost. 

The  last  social  security  increase  be- 
came effective  in  January  1971.  From 
that  date  through  May  of  this  year,  the 
consumer  price  index  jtunped  5  per- 
cent— food  prices  have  risen  at  least  5.9 
percent — and  the  elderly  spend  27  per- 
cent of  their  budget  on  food  in  compari- 
son to  15  percent  for  the  total  popula- 
tion. 

Medical  care  has  seen  a  5.7  increase 
in  cost  over  the  same  period.  Last  year — 
in  the  sixth  year  of  medicare — the  elderly 
paid  out-of-pocket  medical  expen.ses  at 
a  level  nearly  equal  to  their  expenses  be- 
fore medicare  went  into  effect. 

Those  older  Americans  who  own  their 
own  liomes  are  overburdened  vith  prop- 
erty taxes.  Many  cannot  afford  to  main- 
tain the  property  which  is  falling  into 
continually  worsening  disrepair. 

Food,  medical  care,  and  shelter  costs 
are  the  largest  items  in  the  budgets  of 
older  Americans — and  not  even  a  20 -per- 
cent social  security  increase  will  permit 
them  to  keep  abreast  of  the  rising  costs 
of  living  and  enable  them  to  share  a  little 
in  the  rising  standards  of  living.  But  a 
20-percent  boost  will  demonstrate  to  20 
million  elderly  Americans  that  we  care — 
that  we  are  determined  to  face  up  to  their 
problems  and  seek  proper  solutions. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  its  original  cospon,sors.  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)   to  pro- 


vide a  20-percent  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

Inadequate  iticome  is  by  far  the  most 
serious  problem  facing  older  Americans. 
And  it  is  not  the  problem  of  a  small 
niinority  only.  It  is  a  problem  faced  day 
by  day.  week  in  and  week  out.  every 
month  of  the  year  by  a  majority  of  the 
elderly. 

More  than  4.7  million  older  Ameri- 
cans— one  out  of  every  four — live  on  in- 
comes below  the  official  poverty  line.  A 
total  of  6.5  million  are  classified  poor  or 
near  poor. 

As  measured  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics'  intermediate  budget  for  a  re- 
tired couple,  which  amounts  to  $4,776,  an 
even  greater  proportion  of  the  elderly 
have  inadequate  incomes. 

Many  of  the  problems  that  come  be- 
fore this  body  are  exceedingly  difficult 
and  complicated  and  not  susceptible  of 
easy  solution.  An  adequate  income  for 
our  elderly  citizens  is  not  one  of  them. 

The  rather  simple  combination  of  more 
adequate  social  security  benefits  and  a 
program  of  supplemental  payments,  fi- 
nanced by  general  revenues,  can  assure 
every  older  American  an  income  above 
the  poverty  level. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  Senate 
should  enact  this  year  a  federally  ad- 
ministered minimum  income  program  for 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled,  and  I  will 
have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  in  the 
near  future. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  significant  improvement  in  the  ade- 
quacy of  social  security  benefits — the 
major  source  of  income  for  most  retired 
persons,  and  the  only  source  of  income 
for  many. 

The  5-percent  increase  in  benefits 
contained  in  the  House  version  of  H.R.  1 
and  now  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration, and  even  the  10-percent  increase 
approved  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, is  not  a  satisfactory  response  to 
the  need  of  27  million  social  security  re- 
cipients who  see  their  incomes  continual- 
ly eaten  up  by  rising  food  prices,  in- 
creased property  taxes,  and  the  inflated 
cost  of  medical  care. 

What  the  average  social  security  re- 
cipient desperately  needs  is  not  a  few 
extra  dollars  at  the  beginning  of  each 
month  but  an  increase  in  income  that 
will  make  a  real  difference  in  his  or  her 
montlily  budget  for  food,  shelter,  cloth- 
ing, medical  care — the  essentials  of  life. 

With  the  20-percent  increase  we  are 
proposing  today,  the  benefit  for  the  aver- 
age retired  worker  would  be  increased  by 
about  $25  per  month,  and  the  monthly 
benefit  for  the  typical  retired  couple 
would  be  increased  by  about  $50. 

Approximately  1.9  million  social  secu- 
rity recipients,  including  1.4  million  aged, 
would  be  lifted  above  the  poverty  line. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  included  in  his  amendment 
provision  for  cost-of-living  adjustments. 
■This  is  a  measure  I  have  cosponsored 
since  coming  to  the  Senate  in  1969. 

It  will  a.ssure  that  whenever  the  cost 
of  living  increases  by  as  much  as  3  per- 
cent, and  Congress  fails  to  pro\ide  a 
benefit  increase,  a  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment will  be  made  automatically. 

Later  this  stmimer.  when  H.R.  1  comes 
to  the  Senate  floor,  we  will  consider  many 


other  important  improvements  in  social 
security,  including  an  unreduced  benefit 
for  widows,  a  new  special  minimum  bene- 
fit, increased  benefits  for  those  who  delay 
retirement  beyond  65,  and  an  increase 
in  the  earnings  limitation. 

These  changes,  combined  with  the 
benefit  increase  we  are  considering  to- 
day, will  represent  a  significant  improve- 
ment in  the  adequacy  of  social  security 
benefits. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for 
offering  this  amendment  to  the  bill  now 
before  us,  and  I  urge  its  approval  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
4.  addressing  the  Senate  on  the  subject 
"National  Senior  Citizens  Month— A 
Time  for  Action,"  I  predicted  a  pro- 
tracted debate  over  alternative  welfare 
reform  proposals  and  suggested  that  we 
defer  consideration  of  such  reform  ayd 
proceed  at  once  with  consideration  of 
an  across-the-board  social  security  bene- 
fit increase. 

Since  my  speech  I  have  been  pleased 
to  note  that  other  Senators  have  agreed 
to  move  expeditiously  to  provide  older 
Americans  the  increased  security  they 
have  patiently  and  anxiously  awaited.  I 
find  too  an  increasing  concurrence  that 
welfare  reform  proposals  should  stand  or 
fall  on  their  own  merits  and  not  cling 
to  the  coattails  of  social  security. 

For  too  long  our  elderly  citizens  have 
been  held  hostage  to  welfare  reform.  It 
is  time  they  were  freed.  It  has  been  a 
year  and  a  day  since  the  House  passed 
H.R.  1  with  its  provision  for  a  5  per- 
cent across-the-board  social  security 
benefits  increase.  While  the  rate  of  this 
increase  is  inadequate,  the  delays  in  the 
Senate  have  become  intolerable. 

Today  we  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 
spond to  the  most  compelling  plight  of 
our  senior  citizens — inadequate  cash  in- 
comes. I  earnestly  urge  Senators  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idalio  iMr.  Church  >.  myself, 
and  other  Senators  to  provide  a  20  per- 
cent across-the-board  social  security 
benefits  increa.se. 

Our  older  Americans  deserve  our 
prompt  attention  where  their  need  is 
greatest.  But  we  cannot  provide  this  in- 
crease and  rest  contented  that  we  have 
done  enough  in  this  Congress  for  our  20 
million  older  Americans. 

On  the  contrary,  our  agenda  for  ac- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  elderly  is  full  and 
demanding.  And  upon  our  return  from 
the  pending  recess,  we  must  consider 
promptly  and  fully  the  need  for;  expan- 
sion of  medicare  coverage  and  the  re- 
duction of  medicare  premiums;  deduct- 
ibles and  coinsurance;  revision  of  the 
adult  categories  of  assistance;  increasing 
the  retirement  test  and  providing  relief 
from  the  burdens  of  property  taxes  and 
rents. 

The  breadth  of  this  agenda  under- 
scores the  years  in  which  our  Nation 
failed  to  pro\ide  a  fair  share  of  the 
abundance  with  those  who  produced  it 
through  years  of  toil. 

Our  older  Americans  have  served  the 
Nation  better  than  the  Nation  has 
served  them.  They  rightly  demand  and 
deserve  that  we  do  better  by  them.  To- 
day we  have  the  opportunity  to  signal 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  which 


the  Nation  will  move  to  provide  Its  elder- 
ly the  dignity  and  security  they  deserve. 
I  urge  that  we  make  this  signal  loud 
and  clear  by  adopting  the  20  percent 
across-the-board  social  security  benefits 
increase  by  the  widest  possible  margin. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  support 
a  20  percent  increase  in  social  security 
benefits,  a  provision  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored, 

I  believe  that  such  a  significant  in- 
crease is  not  only  justified,  but  very  nec- 
essary to  bring  relief  to  the  hardship 
which  many  millions  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens have  been  experiencing  over  these 
interminable  months  of  rising  costs  and 
charges. 

It  is  always  those  who  are  on  fixed  in- 
comes who  bear  an  unfair  share  of  the 
burden  in  times  of  inflation,  and  our  sen- 
ior citizens  are  of  all  groups  the  most 
closely  tied  to  fixed  incomes. 

Let  us  just  take  a  few  strategic  exam- 
ples of  rising  costs  they  have  faced  since 
January  last  year. 

The  cost  of  medical  care  has  gone  up 
5.9  percent.  In  part  that  meant  that  for 
fiscal  year  1971  the  elderly  paid  almost 
as  much  in  out-of-pocket  expenses  for 
medical  care— $225 — as  they  had  to  in 
the  year  before  the  medicare  program 
went  into  effect — $234. 

About  70  percent  of  the  elderly  own 
their  own  homes,  and  they  have  faced 
property  taxes  which  have  increased  on 
an  average  by  more  than  14  percent  from 
January  I971  to  May  this  year. 

Older  people  generally  spend  more  than 
a  quarter  of  their  total  income  just  on 
food.  And  food  costs  have  gone  up  by  5.9 
percent,  and  the  signs  for  the  future  are 
far  from  encouraging. 

A  very  sizeable  increase  is  certainly 
necessary,  just  to  make  up  for  these  de- 
velopments. 

If  we  succeed  in  implementing  the  20 
percent  increase,  the  average  payment  to 
a  retired  worker  will  rise  from  $133  a 
month  to  $161  a  month — an  extra  $336  a 
year. 

A  retired  couple  will  go  from  $223  to 
$270  a  month,  or  some  $564  more  in  a 
year. 

A  worker  with  maximum  earnings  cov- 
erage will  go  from  $216  to  $259  a  month- 
SSI  6  extra  a  year. 

A  couple  with  maximum  coverage  will 
go  from  $324  to  $389— $780  extra  each 
year. 

Widows  figure  largely  in  the  ranks  of 
the  impoverished.  With  this  change  they 
would  get  on  average  $137  a  month  in- 
stead of  $114.  or  $276  extra  each  year. 

These  improved  benefits  are  definitely 
needed  and  they  should  be  put  into  ef- 
fect quickly.  It  is  true  that  we  have  been 
promised  tiiat  the  Senate  will  be  able  to 
act  on  the  welfare  reform  bill  after  the 
impending  recess,  but  there  are  so  man> 
delays  built  into  that  process — and  there 
have  been  so  many  already — that  the 
time  to  act  is  now. 

Naturally  these  changes  are  going  to 
involve  a  great  amount  of  money,  To 
begin  with,  such  a  cost  must  be  borne 
in  the  interests  of  the  elderly  of  our  Na- 
tion, who  have  too  often  been  handed 
the  short  end  of  the  stick. 

Beyond  that,  however,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
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vLsorj-  Council  that  reforms  in  financing 
and  changes  in  the  actuarial  assump- 
tions now  used  in  relating  contributions 
to  eventual  benefits  make  it  possible  to 
handle  these  extra  costs  m  an  entirely 
responsible  way.  and  without  the  neces- 
sity to  throw  an  extra  heavy  burden  on 
the  wage  earner. 

It  is  of  very  great  importance  that  we 
should  not  put  more  pre.ssure  on  the 
payroll  tax  than  is  necessary.  This  tax 
has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
in  our  whole  tax  system,  and  is  responsi- 
ble for  a  great  amount  of  its  regressive 
impact. 

I  believe  that  the  approach  taken  to 
the  financing  of  these  necessary  in- 
creases in  social  security  m  tiie  amend- 
ment of  Senator  Church  is  correct, 
avoiding  excessive  increases  m  payroll 
tax.  and  in  fact  keeping  the  increases 
down  below  those  proposed  to  finance 
much  more  modest  increases. 

MrCH    MORE    TO    BK    DONE 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  say  that  while 
these  changes  should  be  made  now,  with- 
out any  further  delay,  it  is  no  less  im- 
portant that  the  Senate  should  press 
ahead  with  comprehensive  welfare  re- 
form legislation  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  recess. 

There  are  many  other  reforms  and  im- 
provements which  must  be  made  in  so- 
cial .security  and  medicare  provisions. 

Although  far  too  little  attention  has 
been  directed  to  it.  there  are  substantial 
chajiges  to  be  made  in  welfare  program.^ 
for  the  elderlv.  the  disabled,  and  the 
blind. 

More  than  4  7  million  per.sons  65  years 
and  older  now  live  in  poverty — they  have 
to  subsist  on  less  than  $1,850  a  year  for 
a  single  aged  person  and  S2.330  for  a 
couple.  And  that  is  just  the  count  for 
tho.^e  in  the  official  figures.  It  is  well 
known  that  there  are  many  more  who 
do  not  appear  in  the  statistics  at  all — 
perhaps  an  extra  I'j  million. 

These  people  cannot  be  left  to  this 
fate,  denied  the  possibility  of  retirement 
with  dignity  at  even  a  modest  income 
level,  after  having  spent  their  lives  con- 
tributmg  in  their  various  ways  to  the 
strengths  and  affluence  of  our  Nation. 

Substantial  social  security  increases 
are  necessary.  I  give  them  my  full  and 
unre.'^ei'ved  supjwrt.  But  the  matter  can- 
not be  left  there.  If  we  are  truly  con- 
cerned with  the  difficulties  of  our  senior 
citizens,  we  must  caiTv  through  with  re- 
shaped welfare  provisions  to  end  the 
specter  of  a  retirement  which  means  a 
plunge  into  poverty  for  so  many  of  our 
citizens. 

ritTl    OBLIGATION    TO    OLDER    .AMERICANS 

Mr.  WIIXIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the  el- 
derly in  America  have  served  their  coun- 
try with  the  utmost  dignity  and  honor. 
They  have  given  their  all  to  assure  that 
this  Nation  could  continue  to  prosper 
and  mature. 

Yet.  tragically,  we  have  been  ignoring 
their  ba.^ir  needs  at  a  time  when  they 
are  m.ost  vulnerable  to  physical  and  fi- 
r.ancial  reverses.  Although  they  are  the 
laik  to  America's  past  and  the  master 
builders  of  what  we  have  in  the  present. 
our  senior  citizens  have  been  neglected 
for  too  long. 

Indeed,  it  would  seem  to  be  everyone's 


interest  to  improve  the  living  conditions 
of  the  elderly.  Probably,  more  than  any 
other  factor,  aging  is  the  common  de- 
nominator of  mankind.  Whatever  our  so- 
cial or  economic  standing,  ethnic,  back- 
ground, se.x,  aptitudes,  or  beliefs,  we 
share  the  fact  that  we  all  grow  older. 
What  we  do  to  aid  today's  older  citizens, 
we  potentially  do  for  each  of  us  no  mat- 
ter how  remote  retirement  may  seem. 

I  introduced  a  bill  in  February  1971 
calling  for  comprehensive  reforms  in  the 
social  security  system,  including  a  30- 
percent  increase  in  benefits  over  a  2-year 
period.  Since  that  time  the  need  for  a 
large  benefit  increase  has  become  even 
greater.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  add  my 
wholehearted  support  for  this  amend- 
ment which  increases  social  security  ben- 
efits by  20  percent  and  which  provides 
for  long  overdue  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments. This  is  an  essential  step  if  our 
senior  citizens  are  to  live  in  comfort  and 
dignity. 

One  of  the  tragic  facts  of  our  society 
is  the  pervasive  poverty  which  has  been 
inflicted  on  our  elderly.  Approximately 
25  percent  of  those  65  years  of  age  or 
older  live  in  poverty  today.  The  median 
Income  of  single  older  individuals  is 
SI. 951,  just  barely  above  the  subsistence 
level. 

Adding  only  a  few  dollars  to  the  pres- 
ent social  security  benefits  will  accom- 
plish very  little.  With  the  substantial 
increases  in  the  cost  of  medical  care, 
transportation,  public  utilities,  rent, 
taxes,  and  nearly  all  other  costs  of  liv- 
ing, a  corresponding  substantial  increase 
in  social  security  benefits  is  essential. 
Since  1968  the  number  of  senior  citizens 
living  in  poverty  has  actually  increased. 
We  must  not  only  stop  this  horrifying 
trend,  we  must  reverse  it  immediately. 

The  substantial  increase  in  benefits 
contemplated  by  this  amendment  has 
received  the  approval  of  Representative 
Mills.  cliaiiTnan  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee:  Senator  Long,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee: 
the  Social  Security  Advisory  Council: 
Dr.  Flemming.  the  President's  Special 
Consultant  on  Aging:  and  more  than  60 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

.All  of  us  who  have  studied  the  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly — the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  those  of  us  on  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare — 
have  learned  many  times  over  that  ade- 
quate income  is  the  major  need  of  the 
aged.  We  have  had  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  which  reaffirmed  this 
fact  to  the  entire  Nation. 

For  the  27  million  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries the  most  important  issue  before 
Congress  today  is  the  desperately  needed 
benefit  increase.  In  my  own  State  of  New 
Jersey,  a  20-percent  increase  would  mean 
an  additional  $280  million  annually  to 
more  than  891,000  recipients. 

Of  course  a  20-percent  increase  in 
benefits  is  not  a  complete  solution  to  the 
problems  facing  our  senior  citizens,  and 
comprehensive  social  security  bill,  S.  923, 
contains  many  more  of  the  elements  es- 
sential for  the  well-being  of  our  elderly. 

We  need  an  income  floor  for  all  of  our 
elderly    which    places   them   above   the 


poverty  level;  one  in  four  would  be 
lifted  above  the  subsistence  existence 
they  now  have. 

Widows  should  receive  a  100-percent 
benefit  instead  of  the  82 'j  percent  they 
now  receive;  it  is  contrary  to  all  logic 
to  believe  a  woman  needs  less  income  to 
live  than  a  man  does. 

We  must  liberalize  the  earnings  limita- 
tion substantially;  the  present  limitation 
is  unrealistically  low  and  it  discourages 
the  productive  use  of  the  talents  and  ex- 
perience of  our  senior  citizens. 

Couples  that  include  working  wives 
should  be  treated  more  equitably;  my 
legislation  permits  a  high  percentage  of 
their  combined  earnings  to  be  the  basis 
for  their  social  security  benefits. 

Men  should  have  age  62  for  computa- 
tion of  benefits;  this  is  the  same  age  that 
is  used  fcr  computing  the  benefits  for 
women  at  present. 

We  must  update  the  retirement  income 
credit  for  former  policemen,  firemen, 
teachers,  and  other  government  annui- 
tants. 

All  of  these  are  high  priority  items  for 
older  Americans,  and  they  should  also  be 
among  oiu*  highest  legislative  priorities. 

One  other  area  that  needs  prompt  at- 
tention is  that  of  health  care  for  our 
elderly.  Persons  65  and  older  comprise  10 
percent  of  our  total  population,  but  they 
account  for  nearly  27  percent  of  all 
health  care  expenditures  in  the  United 
States. 

Unfortimately,  gaps  in  our  medicare 
coverage  make  it  necessary  for  the  aver- 
age elderly  person  to  spend  $226  a  year 
for  medical  expenses,  125  percent  more 
than  younger  persons  with  larger  in- 
comes will  spend.  Effective  medicare  re- 
form requires: 

Including  the  cost  of  out-of-hospital 
drugs  under  medicaid; 

Elimination  of  the  monthly  premium 
charge  for  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance; 

Rescinding  the  raise  in  the  deductible 
for  part  B  of  medicare  from  $50  to  $60. 

Disallowing  the  increase  on  the  hos- 
pital deductible  from  $60  to  $68; 

Repeal  of  the  requirement  for  3  days 
of  hospitalization  prior  to  eligibility  for 
home  health  care;  and 

Liberalization  of  the  2-year  waiting 
period  for  disability  coverage  under 
medicare. 

I  have  and  will  continue  to  advocate 
this  comprehensive  approach  to  dealing 
with  the  financial  and  medical  needs  of 
our  elderly.  These  are  essential  reformiS 
if  our  Nation  is  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
economic  crisis  which  now  affects  mil- 
lions of  older  Americans  and  threatens 
to  engulf  many  more  approaching  retire- 
ment age. 

However,  political  differences,  the 
problem  of  other  time-consuming  issues 
before  Congress,  and  disagreements  over 
the  feasibility  of  comprehensive  reforms 
have  delayed  action  for  too  long.  Since  I 
can  see  that  there  will  be  continued  de- 
lays in  comprehensive  reforms.  I  feel  we 
are  obligated  to  enact  whatever  reforms 
can  be  passed  now.  This  20-percent  in- 
crease is  a  vital  part  of  the  social  security 
reform  package.  I  urge  its  adoption  with- 
out further  delay. 

When  this  20-percent  increase  is  en- 
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(b)  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  theerof  the  followlr.g: 

"(2)  when  two  or  more  persons  were  en- 
titled (without  the  application  of  section 
202(J)(1)  and  section  223(b))  to  monthly 
benefits  under  section  202  or  223  for  August 
1972  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self-em- 
ployment Income  of  such  Insured  Individual 
and  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  were 
applicable  in  January  1971  or  any  prior 
month  in  determining  the  total  of  the  bene- 
fits for  persons  entitled  for  any  such  month 
on  the  basis  of  such  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment income,  such  total  of  benefits  for  Sep- 
tember 1972  or  any  subsequent  month  shall 
not  be  reduced  to  less  than  the  larger  of — 

"(A  I  the  amount  determined  under  this 
subsection  without  regard  to  this  paragraph, 
or 

"(B)  an  amount  derived  by  multiplying  the 
simi  of  the  benefit  amounts  determined 
under  this  title  for  August  1972  (Including 
this  subsection,  but  without  the  application 
of  section  222(b).  section  202(q),  and  sub- 
sections fb),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  section). 
by  110  percent  and  raising  such  Increased 
amount.  If  It  Is  not  a  multiple  of  $0.10, 
to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  $0.10; 
but  In  any  such  case  (1)  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  sv.bsectlon  shall  not  be  applied  to  such 
total  of  benefits  after  the  application  of  sub- 
paragraph (B).  and  (11)  If  section  202(k) 
(2)iA)  was  applicable  in  the  case  of  any 
such  benefits  for  September  1972.  and  ceases 
to  apply  after  such  month,  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (Bi  shall  be  applied,  for  and 
after  the  month  in  v.hlch  section  202 (k)  (2) 
(.\i  ceases  to  apply,  as  though  paragraph  (1) 
had  not  been  applicable  to  such  total  of 
beiief.t,s  for  June  1972,  or". 

(c)  Section  215ia)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  matter  which  precedes 
the  table  and  inserting  hi  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(a)  The  primary  Insurance  amount  of  an 
Insured  Individual  shall  be  determined  as 
follows : 

"(1)  Subject  to  the  conditions  specified  In 
subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  section 
and  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  such  primary  Insurance 
amount  shall  be  whichever  of  the  following 
amounts  is  the  largest: 

"(A)  the  amount  In  column  IV  of  the 
following  table  on  the  line  on  which  In 
column  III  of  such  table  appears  his  average 
monthly  wage  (as  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  ); 

"(B)  the  amount  In  column  IV  of  such 
table  on  the  line  on  which  in  column  II 
appears  his  primary  insurance  amount  las 
determined  tinder  subsection    (cii;   or 

"(C)  the  amount  In  column  IV  of  such 
table  on  the  line  on  which  in  column  I  ap- 
pears his  primary  Insurance  benefit  (as  de- 
termined under  subsection  (d)  ) . 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who 
was  entitled  to  a  disability  insurance  benefit 
for  the  month  before  the  month  in  which 
he  died,  became  entitled  to  old-age  insurance 
benefits,  or  attained  age  65,  such  primary 
insurance  amount  shall  be  the  amount  in 
colunm  IV  of  such  table  which  is  equal  to 
the  primary  insurance  amount  upon  which 
such  disability  Insurance  benefit  is  based; 
except  that  If  such  individual  was  entitled 
to  a  disability  Insurance  benefit  under  sec- 
tion 223  for  the  month  before  the  effective 
month  of  a  new  table  and  In  the  following 
month  became  entitled  to  an  old-age  Insur- 
ance benefit  or  he  died  in  such  following 
month,  then  his  primary  insurance  amount 
for  such  following  month  shall  be  the 
amount  In  column  IV  of  the  new  table  on 
the  line  on  which  In  column  II  of  such  table 
appears  his  primary  Insurance  amount  for 
the  month  before  the  effective  month  of  the 
table  (as  determined  under  subsection  (c) ) 
Instead  of  the  amount  in  column  IV  equal 
to  the  nrlmarv  insurance  amount  on  which 


his  disability  Insurance  benefit  is  based.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'pri- 
mary Insurance  amount'  with  respect  to  any 
Individual  means  only  a  primary  Insurance 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (1  i 
(and  such  Lndivldual's  benefits  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  based  upon  the  prlniary  lns'.;r- 
ance  amount  as  so  determined!."  (di  Sec- 
tion 215(b)(4)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "E>ecember  1970"  each  time  It 
appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "August 
1972". 

(e)  Section  215(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Primary  Insurance  Amount  Under  Act  of 
March  17.  1971 

"(c)  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  column  II  of 
the  table  appearing  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  an  individual's  primary  Insurance 
amount  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
the  law  in  effect  prior  to  June  1972. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  applicable  only  In  the  case  of  an 
Individual  who  became  entitled  to  benefits 
under  section  202(a)  or  section  223  before 
September  1972,  or  who  died  before  such 
moiuh." 

(f)  Section  215(f)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(a)(1)  and  (3)" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(a)(1)(A) 
and   (C)". 

(g)(1)  Section  203(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (as  amended  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section)  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2).  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3)  and  insert irig  m  lieu  thereof  ". 
or",  and  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (3) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  when — 

"(A)  two  or  more  persons  are  entitled  to 
monthly  benefits  for  a  particular  month  on 
the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self-employment 
Income  of  an  insured  individual  and  (for 
such  particular  month)  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  and  section  202 (q)  are  ap- 
plicable to  such  monthly  benefits,  and 

"(B)  such  Individual's  primary  insurance 
amount  Is  increased  for  the  following  month 
under  any  provision  of  this  title, 
then  the  total  of  monthly  benefits  for  all 
persons  on  the  basis  of  such  wages  and  seli- 
employment  Income  for  such  particular 
month,  as  determined  under  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  shall  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining the  total  of  monthly  benefits  for 
all  persons  on  the  basis  of  such  wages  and 
self-employment  Income  for  months  subse- 
quent to  such  particular  month  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  increased  by  the  smallest 
amount  that  would  have  been  required  In 
order  to  assure  that  the  total  of  monthly 
benefits  payable  on  the  basis  of  such  wages 
and  self-employment  income  for  any  such 
subsequent  month  will  not  be  less  (after 
the  application  of  the  other  provisions  of 
this  subsection  and  section  202 (q)  )  than  the 
,  total  of  monthly  benefits  (after  the  ap- 
plication of  the  other  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section and  section  202(q))  payable  on  ;he 
basis  of  such  wages  and  self-employment  i:.- 
come  for  such  particular  month." 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  provisions  of 
section  1002(b)  (2i  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1969  were  applicable  with 
respect  to  benefits  for  any  month  in  1970. 
the  total  of  monthly  benefits  as  deternUned 
under  section  203(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  shall,  for  months  after  1970  be  Increased 
to  the  amount  that  would  be  required  in 
order  to  assure  that  the  total  of  such  monthly 
ben.efits  (after  the  application  of  section 
202;  qi  of  such  Act)  will  not  he  less  than  t'-.e 
total  of  monthly  benefits  that  was  applicable 
(after  the  application  of  such  sections  203i  a  i 
and  202(q))  for  the  first  month  for  which 
the  provisions  of  such  section  1002(b)  (2i 
applied. 

(h)(1)(A)  Section  227(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$48.30"  and  Insert- 


ing in  lieu  thereof  "$53.20",  and  by  striking 
out  "$24.20"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"526.70". 

(B)  Section  227(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$48.30"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$53.20". 

(2)  (A)  Section  228(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$48.30"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "853.20". 

(Bi  Section  228(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$48.30"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "$53.20",  and  by  striking 
out  "$24.20"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$26.70". 

(C)  Section  228(c)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$24.20"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$26.70". 

(D)  Section  228(c)(3)(A)  cf  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$48.30"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$53.20". 

(El  Section  228(c)(3)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$24.20"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "$26.70". 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
(other  than  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (gi  and  (h)  )  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  monthly  benefits  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  months  after  May  1972 
and  with  respect  to  lump-sum  death  pay- 
ments under  such  title  In  the  case  of  deaths 
occurring  after  such  month.  The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (g)  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  monthly  benefits  under  title  II  of 
such  Act  for  months  after  May  1972. 

AUTOMATIC  ADJUSTMENTS  IN  BENEFITS  AND  THE 
CONTRIBUTION     AND     BENEFrT     BASE 

Adjustments  In  Benefits 

Sec.  202.   (a)  (1)   Section  215  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
"Cost-of-Llvlng  Increases  In  Benefits 

"(1)(1)   For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  term  'base  quarter'  means  (1)  the 
calendar  quarter  ending  on  June  30  In  each 
year  aft^r  1972,  or  (11)  any  other  calendar 
quarter  in  which  occurs  the  effective  month 
of  a  general  benefit  increase  under  this 
title; 

"(B)  the  term  'cost-of-living  computation 
quarter'  means  a  base  quarter,  as  defined  In 
subparagraph  (A)  (1) ,  in  which  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  exceeds,  by  not  less  than  3  per  centum, 
such  Index  In  tiie  later  of  (1)  the  last  prior 
cost-of-living  computation  quarter  which 
was  established  under  this  subparagraph,  or 
(ii)  the  most  recent  calendar  quarter  In 
which  occurred  the  effective  month  of  a  gen- 
eral benefit  Increase  under  this  title:  except 
that  there  shall  be  no  cost-of-living  compu- 
tation quarter  In  any  calendar  year  In  which 
a  law  has  been  enacted  providing  a  general 
benefit  increase  under  this  title  or  in  which 
such  a  benefit  Increase  becomes  effective; 
and 

"(C)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  a  base 
quarter,  a  cost-of-living  computation  quar- 
ter, or  any  other  calendar  quarter  shall  be 
the  arithmetical  means  of  such  index  for  the 
3  months  In  such  quarter. 

"(2)  (A)(1)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  determine 
each  year  beginning  with  1974  (subject  to  the 
limitation  In  par.agraph  (1)  (B)  and  to  sub- 
paragraph (E)  of  this  paragTaphl  whether 
the  b:ise  quarter  (as  defined  In  i>aragraph 
(1)  (A)(1))  in  such  year  Is  a  cost-of-living 
computation  quarter. 

"  1 11 )  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
base  quarter  is  a  cost-of-living  computation 
quarter,  he  shall,  effective  with  the  month  of 
January  of  the  next  calendar  year  (subject  to 
subpararraph  (Em  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph 'Bi,  increase  the  benefit  amount  of 
each  individual  who  for  such  month  Is  en- 
titled to  benefits  under  section  227  or  228, 
and  the  primary  insurance  amount  of  each 
other  individual  under  this  title  (but  not  in- 
cluding a  primary  insurance  amount  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (a)(3)  of  this  sec- 
tion) ,  by  an  amount  derived  by  multiplying 
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each  such  amount  (including  each  such  in- 
dividual's primary  insurance  amount  or  ben- 
efit amount  unde'r  section  227  or  228  as  pre- 
viously increased  under  this  subparagraph) 
by  the  same  percentage  (rounded  to  the  near- 
est one-tenth  of  1  percent)  as  the  percentage 
by  which  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  such 
cost-of-living  computation  quart-er  exceeds 
such  index  for  the  mo6t  recent  prior  calen- 
dar quarter  which  was  a  base  quarter  under 
paragraph  (l)(A)(li)  or,  if  later,  the  most 
recent  cost-of-living  computation  quarter 
under  paragraph  (1)  iB).  Any  such  Increased 
amount  which  is  not  a  multiple  of  $0.10  shall 
be  Increased  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of 
$0.10. 

"iBi  The  Increase  provided  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  with  respect  to  a  particular  cost- 
of-living  computation  quarter  shall  apply 
(subject  to  subparagraph  (E))  in  the  case 
of  monthly  benefits  under  this  title  for 
months  this  title  for  months  after  Decem- 
ber of  the  calendar  year  in  which  occurred 
such  cost-of-living  computation  quarter,  and 
m  the  case  of  lump-sum  death  payments 
with  respect  to  deaths  occurring  after  Decem- 
ber of  such  calendar  year. 

••(C)(l(  Whenever  the  level  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  as  published  for  any 
month  exceeds  by  2.5  percent  or  more  the 
level  of  such  index  for  the  most  recent  base 
quarter  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (1)(A) 
(11))  or,  If  later,  the  most  recent  cost-of- 
living  computation  quarter,  the  Secretary 
shall  (within  ."i  days  after  such  publication) 
report  the  amount  of  such  excess  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

"(11)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  base  quarter  in  a  calendar  year  is  also 
^  cost-of-living  computation  quarter,  he 
shall  notify  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Meaiw  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  of  such  determination  on  or  before 
August  15  of  such  calendar  year.  Indicating 
the  amount  of  the  benefit  Increase  to  be  pro- 
vided, his  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  cost  of  such  Increase  would  be  met  by 
an  Increase  in  the  contribution  and  benefit 
base  under  section  230  and  the  estimated 
amount  of  the  Increase  In  such  base,  the 
actuarial  estimates  of  the  effect  of  such  In- 
crease, and  the  actuarial  assumptions  and 
methodology  used  In  preparhig  such  esti- 
mates. 

"(D)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
base  quarter  In  a  calendar  year  Ls  also  a 
cost-of-Uvlng  computation  quarter,  he  shall 
publish  In  the  Federal  RegUter  on  or  before 
November  1  of  such  calendar  year  a  deter- 
mination that  a  benefit  increase  is  resultant - 
ly  required  and  the  percentage  thereof.  He 
shall  also  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  at 
that  time  (along  with  the  increased  benefit 
amounts  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
amounts  appearing  in  sections  227  and  228) 
a  revision  of  the  table  of  benefits  contained 
m  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  (as  It  may 
have  been  most  recently  revised  by  another 
law  or  pursuant  to  this  paragraph* :  and  such 
revised  table  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  table 
appearing  in  such  subsection  (ai.  Such  re- 
vision shall  be  determined  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  headings  cf  the  table  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  headings  In  the  table  Imme- 
diately prior  to  Its  revision,  except  that  the 
parenthetical  phrase  at  the  beginning  of 
column  II  shall  reflect  the  year  in  which  the 
primary  Insurance  amounts  set  forth  In 
column  IV  of  the  table  immediately  prior  to 
Its  revision  were  etTective. 

"(11)  The  amounts  on  each  line  of  column 

I  and  column  III.  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  clause  (V)  of  this  subparagraph, 
shall  be  the  same  as  the  amounts  appearing 
in  each  such  column  in  the  table  imme- 
diately prior  to  Its  revision. 

"(Hi)  The  amount  on  each  line  of  column 

II  shall  be  changed  to  the  amount  shown 
on  the  corresponding  line  of  column  IV  of 
the  table  immediately  prior  to  its  revision. 


"(Iv)  The  amounts  on  each  line  of  column 

IV  and  volumn  V  shall  be  Increased  from 
the  amounts  shown  In  the  table  Immediately 
prior  to  Its  revision  by  Increasing  each  such 
amount  by  the  percentage  specified  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  paragraph  (2) .  The  amount 
on  each  line  of  column  V  shall  be  Increased, 
If  necessary,  so  that  such  amount  Is  at  least 
equal  to  one  and  one-half  times  the  amount 
shown  on  the  corresponding  line  In  coliunn 
IV.  Any  such  Increased  amount  which  Is  not 
a  multiple  of  $0,10  shall  be  Increased  to  the 
next  higher  multiple  of  $0,10. 

"(v)  If  the  contribution  and  benefit  base 
(determined  under  section  230)  for  the  calen- 
dar year  In  which  the  table  of  benefits  Is 
revised  Is  lower  than  such  base  for  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  year,  columns  HI,  IV,  and 

V  of  such  table  shall  be  extended.  The 
amounts  on  each  additional  line  of  column 
III  shall  be  the  amounts  on  the  preceding 
line  Increased  by  $5  untU  In  the  last  such 
line  of  column  III  the  second  figure  Is  equal 
to  one-twelfth  of  the  new  contribution  and 
benefit  base  for  the  calendar  year  following 
the  calendar  year  In  which  such  table  of 
benefits  Is  revised.  The  amount  on  each  addi- 
tional line  of  column  IV  shall  be  the  amount 
on  the  preceding  line  Increased  by  $1.00, 
until  the  amount  on  the  last  line  of  such 
column  Is  equal  to  the  last  line  of  such 
column  as  determined  under  clause  (Iv)  plus 
20  percent  of  one-twelfth  of  the  excess  of 
the  new  contribution  and  benefit  base  for 
the  calendar  year  following  the  calendar  year 
In  which  such  table  of  benefits  Is  revised  (as 
determined  under  section  230)  over  such  base 
for  the  calendar  year  In  which  the  table  of 
benefits  Is  revised.  The  amount  on  each  addi- 
tional Una  of  column  V  shall  be  equal  to 
1,75  times  the  amount  on  the  same  line  of 
coUmin  IV,  Any  such  Increased  amount  which 
is  not  a  multiple  of  $0.10  shall  be  increased 
to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  $0.10. 

"(E)  Notwithstanding  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary  under  subparagraph  (A)  that 
a  base  quarter  in  any  calendar  year  Is  a 
cost-of-living  computation  quarter  (and 
notwithstanding  any  notification  or  publi- 
cation thereof  under  subparagraph  (C)  or 
(D)  ).  no  Increase  In  benefits  shall  take  ef- 
fect pursuant  thereto,  and  such  quarter  shall 
be  deemed  not  to  be  a  cost-of-living  com- 
putation quarter.  If  during  the  calendar 
year  In  which  such  determination  Is  made 
a  law  providing  a  general  benefit  Increase 
under  this  title  Is  enacted  or  becomes 
effective, 

"(3)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
'general  benefit  Increase  under  this  title' 
means  an  Increase  (other  than  an  Increase 
under  this  subsection)  In  all  primary  Insur- 
ance amounts  (but  not  Including  those  de- 
termined under  subsection  (a)(3)  of  this 
section)  on  which  monthly  Insurance  bene- 
fits under  this  title  are  based," 

(2)  (A)  Effective  January  1,  1974.  section 
203(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  table  In  section  215(a)"  in  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "the  table  In  (or  deemed 
to  be  In)   section  215(a)", 

(B)  Effective  January  1.  1974.  section  203 
(a)(2)  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  section 
201(b)  of  this  Act)  Is  further  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  when  two  or  more  persons  were  en- 
titled (without  the  application  of  section 
202(J)(1)  and  section  223(b))  to  monthly 
benefits  under  section  202  or  223  for  Janu- 
ary 1972  or  any  prior  month  on  the  basis 
of  the  wages  and  self-employment  Income 
of  such  Insured  Individual  and  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  as  In  effect  for  any  such 
month  were  applicable  In  determining  the 
benefit  amount  of  any  persons  on  the  basis 
of  such  wages  and  self-employment  Income, 
the  total  of  benefits  for  any  month  after 
January  1972  shall  not  be  reduced  to  less 
than  the  largest  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  determined  under  this 
subsection  without  regard  to  this  paragraph. 


"(B|  the  largest  amount  which  has  been 
determined  for  any  month  under  this  sub- 
section for  persons  entitled  to  monthly 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  such  insured  indi- 
vidual's wages  and  self -employment  income, 
or 

"(C)  if  any  persons  are  entitled  to  bene- 
fits on  the  basis  of  such  wages  and  self- 
employment  income  for  the  month  before 
the  effective  month  (after  September  1972) 
of  a  general  benefit  increase  under  this  title 
(as  defined  in  section  215(1)  (3)  )  or  a  bene- 
fit Increase  under  the  provisions  of  section 
215(1),  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  derived  by  multiplying  the  benefit 
amount  determined  under  this  title  for  the 
month  before  such  effective  month  (includ- 
ing this  subsection,  but  without  the  appli- 
cation of  section  222(b) .  section  202(q) ,  and 
subsections  (b),  (c).and  (di  of  this  section) , 
for  each  such  person  for  such  month  by  a 
percentage  equal  to  the  percentage  of  the 
Increase  provided  under  such  benefit  in- 
crease (with  any  such  Increased  amount 
which  Is  not  a  multiple  of  $0.10  being 
rounded  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of 
$0.10); 

but  In  any  such  case  (1)  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  applied  to  such 
total  of  benefits  after  the  application  of 
subparagraph  (B)  or  (C),  and  (11)  If  sec- 
tion 202(k)(2)(A)  was  applicable  in  the 
case  of  any  such  benefits  for  a  month,  and 
ceases  to  apply  for  a  month  after  such 
month,  the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (B)  or 
(C)  shall  be  applied,  for  and  after  the  mouth 
m  which  section  202(k)(2)(A)  ceases  to 
apply,  as  though  paragraph  ( 1 1  had  not  been 
applicable  to  such  total  of  benefits  for  the 
last  month  for  which  subparagraph   (B)   or 

(C)  was  applicable,  or". 

(3)  (A)  Effective  January  1,  1975,  section 
215(a)  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  section 
201(c)   of  this  Act)   is  further  amended — 

(I)  by  inserting  "(or,  if  larger,  the  amount 
in  column  IV  of  the  latest  table  deemed  to 
be  such  table  under  subsection  (I)  (2)  (D))" 
after  "the  following  table"  In  paragraph 
(1)  (A);  and 

(II)  by  inserting  "(whether  enacted  by 
another  law  or  deemed  to  be  such  table  under 
subsection  {1)(2)(D))"  after  "effective 
month  of  a  new  table  "  In  paragraph  (2), 

(B)  Effective  January  1.  1975,  section 
215(b)  (4)  of  such  Act  i  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 201(d)  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  applicable  only  In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual— 

"(A)  who  becomes  entitled  to  benefits 
under  section  202(a)  or  section  223  In  or 
after  the  month  In  which  a  new  table  that 
appears  in  (or  is  deemed  by  subsection  (1)  (2) 

(D)  to  appear  In)    subsection    (a)    becomes 
effective;  or 

"(B)  who  dies  In  or  after  the  month  in 
which  such  table  becomes  effective  without 
being  entitled  to  benefits  uifder  section 
202(a)  or  section  223;  or 

"(C)  whose  primary  insurance  amoimt  is 
required  to  be  recomputed  under  subsection 
(f)(2).- 

(C)  Effective  January  1,  1975,  section 
215(c)  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 201(e)  of  this  Act)  Is  fiu-ther  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Primary    Insurance    Amount    Under    Prior 
Provisions 

"(c)  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  column  II  of 
the  latest  table  that  appears  in  (or  Is 
deemed  to  appear  In)  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  an  individual's  primary  insurance 
amount  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
law  In  effect  prior  to  the  month  in  which  the 
latest  such   table  became  effective. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  applicable  only  In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  became  entitled  to  benefits  un- 
der section  202(a)  or  section  223,  or  who 
died,  before  such  effective  month." 
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(4)  Effective  January  1,  1975,  sections  227 
and  228  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  section 
201(g)  of  this  Act)  are  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "$53.20"  wherever  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  larger  of 
$53,20  or  the  amount  most  recently  estab- 
lished in  Ueu  thereof  under  section  215(1)", 
and  by  striking  out  "$26,70"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  larger 
of  $26.70  or  the  amount  most  recently  estab- 
lislied  in  lieu  thereof  under  section  215(1)", 

ADJUSTMtNr     OF     THE     TAX     AND     BENEFIT     BASE 

(b)(1)  Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
13  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"ADJtrSTalENT    OF    THE    TAX    AND    BENEFIT    BASE 

"Sec.  230.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines 
pursuant  to  subsection  (i)  of  section  215 
that  an  Increase  in  benefits  provided  by  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  such  sub- 
section applies  in  the  case  ot  monthly  bene- 
^x&  under  sections  202  and  223  for  months 
of  a  calendar  year  immediately  following  a 
cost-of-living  computation  quarter  he  shall 
also  estimate  the  long-range  additional  level- 
cost  (without  regard  to  any  estimated  actu- 
arial surplus  which  may  exist  at  such  time) 
of  such  benefits.  He  shall  also  determine  the 
increase  that  is  necessary  in  ( 1 )  the  amount 
of  earnings  and  self-employment  Income 
that  may  be  taxed  under  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  for  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disabllitv  Insurance  and  (2)  the  rate  of  tax 
specified  In  sections  1401(a),  3101(a),  and 
3111(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  to  meet  the  total  of  such  level  cost  and 
the  cost  (not  previously  taken  Into  account 
under  this  subsection)  of  Increasing  the  ex- 
empt amount  pursuant  to  section  203  (T) 
(8)  for  years  prior  to  the  year  in  which  such 
Increase" in  benefits  becomes  effective  so  that 
one-half  (or  approximately  one-half)  of  such 
total  Is  to  be  met  by  the  Increase  specified 
in  clause  (1)  and  the  remainder  Is  to  be 
met  by  the  Increase  specified  in  clause  (2), 

"(b)  The  tax  and  benefit  base  for  the 
calendar  year  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
and  all  succeeding  calendar  years,  prior  to 
the  first  calendar  year  thereafter  in  which 
an  increase  in  benefits  authorized  by  subsec- 
tion (i)  of  section  215  becomes  effective, 
shall  be  the  sum  of  the  amount  of  earnings 
of  individuals  that  may  be  counted  for  bene- 
fits under  this  title  and  that  may  be  taxed 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
for  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insur- 
ance with  respect  to  the  calendar  year  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  calendar  year  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  and  the  Increase 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a),  with  .?.uch  sum, 
if  not  a  multiple  of  $150.  being  rounded  to 
the  nearest  multiple  of  $150;  except  that — 

"(1)  if  prior  to  such  first  calendar  year  a 
law  is  enacted  which  provides  that  for  any 
calendar  year  a  different  amount  of  earnings 
may  be  so  counted  and  may  be  so  taxed,  such 
different  amount  shall  be  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  for  the  calendar  years  spec- 
ified in  such  law  but  only  until  the  first 
calendar  year  thereafter  for  which  an  In- 
crease In  benefits  is  authorized  by  subsection 
(i)  of  section  215:  and 

"(2)  the  contribution  and  benefit  base 
for  any  year  after  1973  and  prior  to  the  first 
calendar  year  in  which  the  first  increase  In 
Denefits  pursuant  to  section  215(1)  becomes 
effective  shall  be  $10,200  or  (if  applicable) 
such  other  amount  as  may  be  specified  In  a 
law  enacted  subsequent  to  the  date  of  this 
Act  Is  enacted. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  the  In- 
crease In  tax  rates  specified  In  clause  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  among  the 
rates  of  tax  specified  in  sections  1401(a), 
3101  (a),  and  3111(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  so  that— 

"(A)  the  rate  of  tax  under  section  3101 
(a)  of  such  Code  with  respect  to  wages  (as 
defined  In  section  3121(a)  of  such  Code) 
received  during  a  calendar  year  is  equal  to 


the  rate  of  tax  under  section  3111(a)  of 
such  Code  with  respect  to  wages  (as  defined 
In  section  3121  (a)  of  such  Code)  paid  during 
such  calendar  year; 

"(B)  the  rate  of  tax  under  section  1401  la) 
of  such  Code  with  respect  to  self -employment 
Income  (as  defined  In  section  1402(b)  of 
such  Code)  for  any  taxable  year  beginning 
during  a  period  specified  In  such  section  1401 
(a)  shall  be  equal  to  150  percent  of  the  rate 
of  tax  under  section  3101(a)  of  such  Code 
with  respect  to  wages  (as  defined  in  section 
3121(a)  of  such  Code)  received  during  any 
calender  year  occurring  in  such  period. 
After  such  allocation,  the  Secretary  shall 
round  any  such  tax  rate,  increased  by  reason 
of  such  allocation,  to  the  nearest  one-tenth 
of  1  percent. 

"(d)  At  the  time  the  Secretary  publishes 
in  the  Federal  Register  the  table  required 
by  section  215(1)  (2)  (D),  he  shall  also  pub- 
lish In  such  Register — 

"(1)  the  actuarial  assumptions  and  meth- 
odology used  In  esthnatlng  the  additional 
long-range  level-cost  referred  to  subsection 
(a),  and 

"(2)  the  tax  and  benefit  base  resulting 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b) ,  and 

"(3)  the  amount  of  the  Increase  In  tax 
rates  required  pursuant  to  such  subsection 
(a)  and  the  allocation  of  such  Increase  de- 
termined under  subsection  (b)  (Including 
any  rounding  authorized  by  such  subsec- 
tion) . 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  and  for 
purposes  of  determining  wages  and  self-em- 
ployment Income  under  sections  209,  211. 
213",  and  215  of  this  Act  and  sections  1402. 
3121.  3122,  3125,  6413,  and  6654  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  the  "tax  and 
benefit  base'  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  In  (and  taxable  years  beginning  In) 
any  calendar  year  after  1972  and  prior  to  the 
calendar  year" with  the  first  month  of  which 
the  first  Increase  In  benefits  pursuant  to 
section  215(1)  of  this  Act  becomes  effective 
shall  be  $10,200  or  (if  applicable)  such  other 
amount  as  may  be  specified  In  a  law  enacted 
subsequent  to  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1972," 

SPECIAL    MINIMUM    PRIMARY   INSURANCE 

AMOUNT 

Sec,  203.  (a)  Section  215(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (as  amended  by  section  201(c) 
of  this  Act)  Is  further  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (2)  "  In  the 
matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A)  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "para- 
graphs i2i  and  (3)";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following : 

"  ( 3 )  Such  primary  insurance  amount  shall 
be  an  amount  eq\ial  to  $10  multiplied  by  the 
individual's  years  of  coverage  In  excess  of  10 
In  any  case  in  which  such  amount  Is  higher 
than  "  the  Individual's  primary  Insurance 
amount  as  determined  under  paragraph  (1) 
or  (2), 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3),  an  Individ- 
ual's 'years  of  coverage'  Is  the  number  (not 
exceeding  30 1  equal  to  the  sum  of  (1)  the 
number  (not  exceeding  14  and  disregarding 
any  fraction)  determined  by  dividing  the 
total  of  the  wages  credited  to  him  for  years 
after  1936  and  before  1951  by  $900.  plus  (II) 
the  number  equal  to  the  number  of  years 
after  1950  each  of  which  Is  a  computation 
base  year  (within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
(b)  (2)  (C)  )  and  in  each  of  which  he  is  cred- 
ited with  wages  and  self-employment  income 
of  not  less  than  25  percent  of  the  maximum 
amount  which,  pursuant  to  subsection  (e), 
may  be  counted  for  such  year." 

(b)  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  sections  201(b)  and  202(a)(2) 
of  this  Act)  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2),  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph   (3)     and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 


".  or",  and  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (3) 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  whenever  the  monthly  benefits  of 
such  individuals  are  based  on  an  Insured  In- 
dividual's primary  liisurance  amount  which 
Is  determined  under  section  215(a)(3)  and 
such  primary  Insurance  amount  does  not  ap- 
pear in  column  IV  of  the  table  in  (or  deemed 
to  be  In)  In  section  215(a),  the  applicable 
maximum  amount  In  column  V  of  such  table 
shall  be  the  amount  In  such  column  that  ap- 
pears on  the  line  on  which  the  next  higher 
primary  Insurance  amount  appears  in  column 
IV,  or,  if  larger,  the  largest  amount  deter- 
mined for  such  persons  under  this  subsection 
for  any  month  prior  to  February  1971," 

(c)  Section  215(a)(2)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  201(c)  of  this  Act)  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "such  pri- 
mary liisurance  amount  shall  be"  and  all  that 
follows  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"such  primary  Insurance  amount  shall  be — 
"(A)  the  amount  In  column  IV  of  such 
table  which  Is  equal  to  the  primary  insurance 
amount  upon  which  such  disability  Insurance 
benefit  is  based;  except  that  If  such  Individ- 
ual was  entitled  to  a  disability  insurance 
benefit  under  section  223  for  the  month  be- 
fore the  effective  month  of  a  new  table 
(whether  enacted  by  another  law  or  deemed 
to  be  such  table  under  subsections  (1)(2) 
(D)  )  and  In  the  following  month  became  en- 
titled to  an  old-age  Insurance  benefit,  or  he 
died  m  such  following  month,  then  his  pri- 
mary Insvu-ance  amount  for  such  following 
month  shaU  be  the  amount  In  column  IV  of 
the  new  table  on  the  line  on  which  In  column 
II  of  such  table  appears  his  primary  Insur- 
ance amount  for  the  month  before  the  effec- 
tive month  of  the  table  (as  determined  under 
subsection  (c) )  instead  of  the  amount  In 
column  IV  equal  to  the  primary  insurance 
amount  on  which  his  disability  insurance 
benefit  Is  based.  For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'primary  insurance  amount' 
with  respect  to  any  individual  means  only  a 
primary  Insurance  amount  detenniiaed  under 
paragraph  (1)  (and  such  Individual's  benefits 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  based  upon  the  primary 
Insurance  amount  as  so  determined);  or 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  primary  In- 
surance amount  upon  which  such  disability 
Insurance  benefit  Is  based  if  such  primary  in- 
surance amount  was  determined  under  para- 
graph (3)." 

(d)  Section  215(f)(2)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  201(f)  of  this  Act)  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "subsection 
(a)(1)  (A)  and  (C)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "subsections  (aid)  (A)  and  (C)  and 
(a)(3)". 

(e)  Whenever  an  Insured  Individual  Is  en- 
titled to  benefits  for  a  month  which  are 
based  on  a  primary  insurance  amount  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  paragraph  (3)  of  section 
215(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  for 
the  following  month  such  primary  Insurance 
amount  Is  Increased  or  such  Individual  be- 
comes entitled  to  benefits  on  a  higher  pri- 
mary Insurance  amount  under  a  different 
paragraph  of  such  section  215(a),  such  In- 
dividual's old-age  or  disability  insurance 
benefit  (beginning  with  the  effective  month 
of  the  Increased  prhnary  insurance  amount, 
shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  higher  primary 
iHcrease  amount  and  the  primary  insurance 

'tiRount  on  which  such  benefit  was  based 
for  the  month  prior  to  such  effective  month, 
after  the  application  of  section  202 (qi  of 
such  Act  where  applicable  to  such  difference, 

(f )  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly  Insur- 
ance benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  after  December  1971 
( without  regard  to  when  the  Insured  indi- 
vidual became  entitled  to  such  benefits  or 
when  he  died)  and  with  respect  to  lump- 
sum death  payments  under  such  title  In  the 
case  of  deaths  occurring  after  such  month. 
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AUTOMATIC     INCREASES     OP    EARNINGS     COUNTED 
FOR  BENEFIT  AND  TAX  PURPOSES 

Sec.  204.  (a)(1)  Section  209(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph ; 

"(7)  That  part  of  remuneration  which, 
after  remuneration  (other  than  remunera- 
tion referred  to  In  the  succeeding  subsec- 
tions of  this  section)  equal  to  the  contribu- 
tion and  benefit  base  (determined  under  sec- 
tion 230)  with  respect  to  employment  has 
been  paid  to  an  Individual  during  any  cal- 
endar year  after  1973  with  respect  to  which 
such  contribution  and  benefit  base  is  ef- 
fective, is  paid  to  such  Individual  during 
such  calendar  year:". 

{2 1  Section  2U(ta)(l)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  fc>y  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  For  any  taxable  year  beginning  in 
any  calendar  year  after  1973,  (U  an  amount 
equal  to  the  contribution  and  benefit  base 
(as  determined  under  section  230)  which  Is 
effective  for  such  calendar  year,  minus  (11) 
the  amount  of  the  wages  paid  to  such  indi- 
vidual  during   such   taxable    year;    or". 

(3)  (A)  Section  213(a)  (2)  (11)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  bv  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"calendar  year  after  1971"  the  following: 
"and  before  1974,  or  an  amount  equal  to 
the  contribution  and  benefit  base  i  as  de- 
termined under  section  230)  In  the  case  of 
any  calendar  year  after  1973  with  respect 
to  which  such  contribution  and  benefit  base 
l3  effective". 

(Bi  Section  213  (a)  (2)  (III)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  bv  inserting  Immediately  after 
"calendar  year  after  1971"  the  following: 
"and  before  1974.  or  an  amount  equal  to  the 
contribution  and  benefit  base  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  230)  which  Is  effective 
for  the  calendar  year  in  the  case  of  any  tax- 
able year  beginning  in  any  calendar  year 
after  1973". 

(4)  Section  215(e)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after  "cal- 
endar year  after  1971"  the  following:  "and 
before  1974,  and  the  excess  over  an  amount 
equal  to  the  contribution  and  benefit  base 
(as  determined  under  section  230)  In  the  case 
of  anv  calendar  year  after  1973  with  respect 
to  which  such  contribution  and  benefit  base 
Is  effective  ". 

(b)(1)  Section  1402(b)(1)  of  such  Code 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(Qi  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  in 
any  calendar  year  after  1973,  (1)  an  amount 
equal  to  the  contrimition  and  benefit  base 
(as  determined  under  section  230  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  >  which  Is  effective  for  such 
calendar  year,  minus  (11)  the  amount  of  the 
wages  paid  to  such  individual  during  such 
taxable  year;  or". 

(2)  Effective  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  1973.  section  3121(a)(1)  of  such 
Code  Is  amended — 

(II  by  striking  out  "$9,000"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Itisertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
contribution  and  benefit  base  (as  determined 
under  section  230  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)",  and 

(11)  by  stxlking  out  "by  an  employer  dur- 
ing any  calendar  year",  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "by  an  employer  during  the  calendar 
year  with  respect  to  which  such  contribution 
and  benefit  base  is  effective". 

(B)  Effective  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  1973,  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 3122  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  $9,000  limitation"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  contribution  and  benefit 
base  limitation". 

(4)  Effective  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  1973.  section  3125  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  «9.000  limi- 
tation" where  it  appears  in  subsections  (a), 
(b),  and  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  contribution  and  benefit  base  limita- 
tion". 


(5)  Section  6413(c)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  special  funds  of  employment  taxes) 
is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and  before  1973"  after 
"after  the  calendar  year  1971"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  "exceed  $9,000,"  the 
following : 

"or  (P)  during  any  calendar  year  after  the 
calendar  year  1973.  the  wages  received  by 
him  during  such  year  exceed  the  contribu- 
tion and  benefit  base  (as  determined  under 
section  230  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  which 
Is  effective  with  respect  to  such  year,";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  "and  before  1974, 
or  which  exceeds  the  tax  with  respect  to  an 
amount  of  such  wages  received  and  such  cal- 
endar year  after  1973  equal  to  the  contribu- 
tion and  benefit  base  (as  determined  under 
section  230  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  which 
Is  effective  with  respect  to  such  year". 

(6)  Section  6413(c)(2)(A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  refunds  of  employment  taxes  In 
the  case  of  Federal  employees)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "or  $9,000  for  any  calendar 
year  after  1971"  the  following:  "or  an 
amount  equal  to  the  contribution  and  bene- 
fit base  (as  determined  under  section  230  of 
the  Social  Security  Act)  for  any  calendar 
year  after  1973  with  respect  to  which  such 
contribution  and  benefit  base  Is  effective". 

(7)  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  1973.  section  6654(d)(2)(B) 
(11)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
an  amount  equal  to  the  contribution  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  excess  of  (I) 
an  amount  equal  to  the  contribution  and 
benefit  base  (as  determined  under  section 
230  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  which  Is  ef- 
fective for  the  calendar  year  In  which  the 
taxable  year  begins,  over  (II)  the  amount". 

(c)  Tlie  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  (1)  and  (a)  (3)  (A),  and  the  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (b)  (except  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (7)  thereof),  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  remuneration  paid  after  December 
1972.  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  (2),  (a)  (3)  (B).  (b)  (1),  and  (b)  (7)  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  1972.  The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  (4)  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  calendar  years  after  1972. 

CHANGES  IN  TAX  SCHZDtTLES 

Sec.  205.  (a)(1)  Section  1401(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
rate  of  tax  on  self-employment  Income  for 
purposes  of  old-age.  survivors,  and  disabil- 
ity Insurance)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1972,  and  before 
January  1,  1978,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
6.7  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
Ing  after  December  31.  1977,  and  before 
January  1,  2011,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
6.6  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self -employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year;  and 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  2010,  the  tax  shall 
be  equal  to  7.0  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
self-employment  Income  for  such  taxable 
year. 

Such  tax  with  respect  to  self-employment 
Income  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  Increased 
In  accordance  with  the  allocation  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare under  section  230(c)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act." 

(2)  Section  3101(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  for  purposes  of 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (4) 
and  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 


the  calendar  years  1973  through  1977  the 
rate  shall  be  4.45  percent: 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1978  through  2010.  the 
rate  shall  be  4.4  percent;  and 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31.  2010,  the  rate  shall  be  5  3  per- 
cent. 

Such  tax  with  respect  to  wages  received 
during  any  calendar  year  shall  be  Increased 
In  accordance  with  the  allocation  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare under  section  230(c)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act." 

(3)  Section  3111(a)  of  the  such  Code 
(relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  for 
purposes  of  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graphs (4)  and  (5)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(4 1  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1973  through  1977  the  rate 
shall  be  4.45  percent; 

"(5  I  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1978  through  2010,  the  rate 
shall  be  4,4  percent;   and 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after 
December  31,  2010.  the  rate  shall  be  53 
percent. 

Such  tax  with  respect  to  wages  received 
during  any  calendar  year  shall  be  Increased 
In  accordance  with  the  allocation  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare under  section  230(c)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act." 

(b)(1)  Section  1401(b)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  self-employment 
Income  for  purposes  of  hospital  insurance) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (5)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1972.  and  before 
January  1,  1978.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
0.9  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1977.  and  before 
January  1,  1982,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  1.1 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  foi  such  taxable  year; 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  any  ta.xable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1981.  and  before 
January  1,  1991.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
1.2  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(5)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1990.  the  tax  shall 
be  equal  to  1.3  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
self-employment  Income  for  such  taxable 
year." 

(2)  Section  3 iOl(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  for  purposes  of 
hospital  insurance)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraphs  (2»  through  (5)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1973  through  1977.  the  rate 
shall  be  0.9  percent; 

"(3)  v.-lth  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1978  through  1981,  the 
rate  shall  be  1.1  percent; 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1982  through  1990  the  rate 
shall  be  1.2  percent; 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31.  1990.  the  rate  .=,haU  be  1.3  per- 
cent." 

(3)  Section  3111(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  for  purposes  of 
hospital  Insurance)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraphs  (2)  through  (5)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1973  through  1977,  the  rate 
shall  be  0.9  percent; 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1978  through  1981  the  rate 
shall  be  1.1  percent; 

"  (4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  th« 
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calendar  years  1982  through  1990.  the  rate 
shall  be  1.2  percent; 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after 
December  31,  1990,  the  rate  shall  be  1.3  per- 
cent." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  (1)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31,  1972. 
The  remaining  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
remuneration  paid  after  December  31,  1972. 

ALLOCATION     TO     DISABILITY      INSURANCE     TRUST 
FUND 

SEC  206.  (a)  Section  201(b)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended — 

(11  by  striking  out  "and  ( D )"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "iD)",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1969,  and  so  reported" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1969.  and  be- 
fore January  1,  1973,  and  so  reported,  (E) 
0.95  of  1  per  centum  of  the  wages  (as  so 
defined)  paid  after  December  31,  1971.  and 
before  January  1,  1978.  and  so  reported.  (F) 
1.10  per  centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined) 
paid  after  December  31.  1977,  and  before 
January  1,  2011.  and  so  reported,  and  (Gi 
1.5  per  centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined) 
paid  after  December  31,  2010,  and  so  re- 
ported.". 

(b)  Section  201(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — • 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  (D)"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(D)",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1969."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"beginning  after  December  31.  1969.  and  be- 
fore January  1.  1973,  lEi  0.715  of  1  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  of  self-employment  In- 
come las  so  defined)  so  reported  for  any  tax- 
able year  beginning  after  December  31.  1972, 
and  before  January  1.  1977.  and  iF)  0.825  of 
1  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  self-employ- 
ment income  (as  so  defined)  so  rep)orted  for 
any  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31.  1977.  and  before  January  1.  2011.  and  (G) 
0.990  of  1  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  self- 
employment  Income  (as  so  defined)  so  re- 
ported for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31,  2010,". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  a  four-month  extension  of  the 
present  temporary  level  in  the  public  debt 
limitation,  and  for  other  puproses.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  this 
amendment  No.  1310  as  modifled? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  amendment  as  I 
now  offer  it  differs  in  a  certain  way  from 
the  amendment  that  was  printed.'  Some 
tables  have  been  corrected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  plea.se  send  a  modified  version 
to  the  desk? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  modifled  version 
is  at  the  de.sk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion !.•=  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
asked  me  to  propound  the  following 
unanimous-consent  request: 

Provided,  that  time  on  the  pending 
substitute  amendment  by  Mr.  Bennett 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CnrRCH 
be  hmited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  and  the  distin- 
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guished  Senator  irom  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church!  or  his  designee;  provided,  fur- 
ther, that  time  begin  running  on  the  sub- 
stitute offered  by  Mr.  Bennett  on  tomor- 
row immediately  following  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  bill  making  appropriations  for 
public  works:  that  at  the  expiration  of 
the  time  allotted,  a  vote  occur  on  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Bennett;  that  following  that  vote,  a  vote 
immediately  occur  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Church. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.iection? 

Mr  BAKER  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  understand  that  the 
request  is  to  establish  a  time  hmitation 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  and 
to  postpone  the  time  for  consideration 
of  tliat  amendment,  or  at  least  a  time 
for  the  beginning  of  controlled  time,  un- 
til tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
offer  my  own  convenience  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  how  the  Senate  is  operated,  and 
I  never  have:  but  I  canceled  other  plans 
in  order  to  stay  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill,  plans  that  are  important  to  me 
and   involve  a  trip  to  Tennessee. 

If  we  are  going  to  get  into  a  long 
and  detailed  and  prolonged  exposition 
on  tills  subject  or  on  the  matter  before 
the  Senate,  then  I  think  we  ought  to  go 
ahead  and  do  it.  If  there  are  compelling 
reasons  to  work  late  tonight,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  I  am  willing  to  do  so; 
but  I  do  not  want  to  see  us  postpone 
this  matter  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield,  while  he  reserves 
the  right  to  object? 

Mr.  BAKER   I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  Senator  and  Senators  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  also  would  prefer  to  vot« 
tonight.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
Church  i  .  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
Senator  in  this  body  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle,  wishes  to  vote  today  on  his 
amendment.  He  has  a  very  important 
commitment  tomorrow  which  he  cannot 
cancel.  So  it  takes  the  extra  pound  of 
fiesh  from  that  Senator  when  he  agrees 
to  a  vote  on  his  own  amendment 
tomorrow. 

But  there  are  compelling  reasons  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  may  I  say. 
that  have  constrained  us  to  make  this 
request  that  the  vote  be  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield  further,  I  suggest  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
that  it  is  not  within  our  power — it  is 
not  within  my  power,  his  power,  or  any- 
body else's  power — to  make  this  matter 
come  to  a  vote  between  now  and  mid- 
night tonight,  anyway. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  has  not  served 
in  the  Senate  as  long  as  I  have,  but  I 
have  served  in  the  days  when  anybody 
who  did  not  want  to  vote  any  time  soon 
could  se^  to  it  that  we  did  not  vote  for 
3  days  hard  running.  I  have  done  that 
myself. 


So  if  there  are  people  who  are  deter- 
mined that  we  not  vote  tonight — and 
we  are  aware  that  there  is  some  such 
feeling  and  disposition,  not  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle — that  this  matter  be  voted  on  to- 
morrow, we  are  wilUng  to  agree  to  it.  We 
had  better,  because  we  cannot  make  the 
matter  come  to  a  vote.  If  we  w^ere  to  vote 
cloture,  it  would  take  2  days. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
two  sides  to  ihat  coin.  I  readily  concede 
that  I  cannot  assure  that  there  will  be 
a  vote  tonight,  but  I  can  assure  that  there 
will  not  be  a  vote  set  for  tomorrow, 

I  was  not  consulted  on  this,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  some  importance  to  me.  I 
do  not  think  it  will  take  long,  but  I  won- 
der whether  the  distinguished  assistant 
majority  leader  would  withdraw  his  re- 
quest for  a  few  minutes  until  we  can  con- 
sider it  a  little  further. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  withdraw 
the  request.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  iiie  roil. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  recog- 
nized at  this  time  to  pay  a  ver>'  well  de- 
served tribute  to  an  official  of  long  stand- 
ing in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 


RETIREMENT    OF    "DINO"    ZAGAMI 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Placidino  Zagami,  a  special  assistant  in 
the  Office  ol  the  Official  Reporters  of 
Debates,  will  retire  from  the  Senate  on 
June  30.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend him  for  his  long  service  to  this 
body,  and  I  would  like  to  add  my  personal 
thanks  for  all  the  assistance  and  guid- 
ance he  has  given  to  me  and  the  Senate 
over  the  years. 

"Dino,"  as  he  is  affectionately  known, 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  before  being  assigned  to  the 
corps  of  our  Official  Reporters  in  1938. 
He  left  the  Senate  temporarily,  from 
1942  until  1946,  to  become  a  mem.ber  of 
the  4th  Armoi  ed  Division  of  the  3d  Army 
during  World  War  II.  After  landing  on 
D-day  plus  17  on  Utah  Beach,  he  fought 
with  his  division  through  France  to  Ger- 
many until  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe. 

He  returned  to  Senate  service  in  1946 
and  since  that  time  has  been  continu- 
ously with  the  Office  of  the  Official  Re- 
porters. His  distinguished  public  sernce. 
inclusive  of  his  Army  days,  adds  up  to 
34  years. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senat-e  who  may  have  had  oc- 
casion to  turn  to  Mr.  Zagami  for  guid- 
ance and  as.sistance — and  most  of  us.  I 
am  sure,  have  had  many  such  occasions — 
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when  I  express  to  him  my  sincere  wishes 
for  a  contented  and  active  retirement. 

His  service  to  the  Senate  was  long; 
his  dedication  was  complete;  his  con- 
tributions to  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord were  outstanding.  He  leaves  with  the 
deep  and  enduring  appreciation  of  the 
Senate— and  I  mean  the  entire  Senate. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  NLAXriP^ILLD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absen^.-e  o:  a  quorun:. 

The  PRESIDLXG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
1\;nney'.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legi.'ilative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ^L•^N3FIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou5  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDLXG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unur.mous  consent  that  the  pending 
buincss  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
th  L  the  Senate  iiroceed  to  the  considera- 
A  n  ol  Calendar  No.  834.  3.  2577. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  stated. 

The  le?is!ative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

C  I'.cndar  8ol  (S.  2577)  a  bill  to  amend  the 
International  Travel  Act  of  1961  to  provide 
for  Feder.il  regulation  of  the  travel  agency 
industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 
That  the  International  Travel  Act  of  1961 
(22  use  2121  et  seq.)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
inserting  "TITLE  I— INTERN.\TION.»lL  TRA- 
VEL; UNITED  STATES  TRAVEL  SERVICE" 
Immediately  before  the  first  section  thereof; 
(2)  by  striking  out  'this  Act"  or  "This  Act" 
each  place  where  it  appears  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "this  title"  or  "This  title", 
respectively;  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

"TITLE  II— TRAVEL  AGENTS 
REGISTRATION 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  Whereas  the  travel  agency 
Industry  Is  interstate  and  international  In 
scope:  and  whereas  the  travel  agency  indus- 
try has  become  a  significant  part  of  the 
economy  of  the  United  States;  and  whereas 
the  traveling  public  is  becoming  increasingly 
dependent  on  travel  agents  to  make  travel 
nrrangement.>.  the  Congress  finds  that  It  Is 
In  the  public  interest  to  strengthen  the 
travel  agency  industry  and  maintain  public 
confidence  in  travel  agents  by  regulating 
travel  agents. 

"(b)  Trie  purposes  of  this  title  are  to 
protect  the  convenience,  safety,  and  well- 
being  cf  persons  who  patronize  travel  agen- 
cies in  the  United  States  by  making  adequate 
provisions  for  the  granting  of  registration 
certlP.cates  to  travel  agents. 

"Sec.  202.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Travel  Agents  Registration  Act  of  1972'. 
"Sec.  203.  As  used  In  this  title — 


"(1)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

"(2)  'Person'  means  an  Individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  association,  or  other 
form  of  business  enterprise. 

"1 3)  'Engage  in  the  business  of  conduct- 
ing a  travel  agency'  means  and  refers  to  hold- 
ing out  by  any  person,  other  than — 

'■  ( .A)  ii  common  carrier  of  passengers  regu- 
lated by  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  an  employee  of  such  carrier  when 
engaged  In  his  employer's  business; 

"iB)  the  owner  or  employee  of  a  hotel, 
motel,  inn,  or  other  such  establishment  of- 
fering accommodations  to  travelers,  when 
making  arrangements  for  accommodations 
in  his  own  or  other  such  establishment  or 
when  making  arrangements  for  local  sight- 
seeing tours; 

"  i  C )  a  person  making  travel  arrangements 
for  his  employees;  and 

"|D)  a  religious,  charitable,  educational, 
or  fraternal  organization,  exempt  from  ta.xa- 
tion  pursuant  to  section  501(C)(3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  making  ar- 
rangements for  its  members  for  travel  which 
is  related  to  religious,  charitable,  or  educa- 
tional programs  being  carried  out  by  such 
organization  if  any  net  proceeds  resulting 
therefrom  arc  used  only  for  the  purposes  of 
such  organization:  And  provided  further. 
That  the  travel  and  lodging  reservations  or 
accommodations  for  travel  or  tours  by  such 
organizations  are  arranged  by  a  travel  agent 
certificated  under  this  title; 
to  any  other  p>erson,  directly  or  Indirectly,  as 
being'  able  or  offering  or  undertaking  by  any 
means  or  method,  whether  acting  as  princi- 
pal, agent,  broker,  or  otherwise  to  acquire 
for  a  fee,  commission,  or  other  valuable  con- 
sideration, of  any  sort,  travel  reservations  or 
accommodations,  tickets  for  domestic  or  for- 
eign travel  by  air,  rail,  ship,  bus,  or  other 
medium  of  transportation,  hotel,  or  other 
lodging  reservations  or  accommodations. 

"(4)  'Registered  travel  agent'  means  any 
person  to  whom  a  registration  certificate  has 
been  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title. 

"(5)  'Carrier'  means  a  person  engaged  in 
tho   pass3nger   transportation   business. 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  On  and  after  January  1, 
1973,  no  person  shall,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
engage  in  the  business  of  conducting  a  travel 
agency,  as  herein  defined,  without  having 
first  received  a  registration  certificate  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

"(b)  On  and  after  such  date  and  after  re- 
ceiving notice  from  the  Secretary  that  a  per- 
son is  not  a  registered  travel  agent  a  carrier 
shall  not  enter  Into  any  contract  or  other 
arrangement  with  such  person  for  the  provi- 
sion of  travel  to  others. 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Department  of  Transportation  a  Bu- 
reau of  Travel  Agents  Registration.  The 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  such  Bureau,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be 
known  as  the  Director  of  Travel  Agents  Reg- 
istration. The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  title  through  such  Di- 
rector. 

"(b)  To  advise  the  Director  there  shall  be 
a  Travel  Agents  Registration  Board  consist- 
ing of  eight  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation.  Two  members 
thereof  shall  actively  be  engaged  in  the  travel 
agency  business;  one  member  thereof  shall 
be  a.  representative  of  the  general  public; 
and  four  members  thereof  shall  be  repre- 
sentatives from  the  following  agencies:  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. The  Director  or  his  duly  author- 
ized representative  shall  be  an  ex  officio  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  with  one  vote.  The  Board 
shall  meet  at  least  once  a  year  at  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  be  fixed  by  the  Director. 


It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  advice 
the  Director  on  all  matters  related  to  liiis 
title  and  on  such  other  matters  ao  the  Di- 
rector shall  request.  The  Director  shall  desig- 
nate an  employee  of  tiae  Bureau  to  act  as 
Secretary  of  the  Board. 

"(c)  The  members  of  the  B^ard.  except 
those  employed  by  the  Federal  Govenm:ient, 
shall  be  entitled  to  comperLbation  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  $100  per  day  for  each  meeting 
or  for  each  day  actually  spent  on  the  work 
of  the  Board.  Tliey  shall  also  be  paid  their 
reasonable  and  necesaary  traveling  and  othc- 
expense  while  engaged  in  the  performance  cf 
their  duties. 

"(d)  The  Director,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Board,  shall  promtUgate  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations. Including,  but  not  limited  to,  those 
reasonable  and  necessary  to  establish  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  and  sound  fi- 
nancial practices  by  registered  travel  agents 
and  those  considered  riecessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"Sec.  206.  'a)  The  Secretary-  shall  establish 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  m.ay  be  neces- 
sary— 

"(1)  to  provide  for  applications  In  such 
form  and  containing  such  information  as 
may  be  necessary  to  obtain  registration  pur- 
suant to  this  title; 

"(2)  to  require  that  each  applicant  make 
an  adequate  showing  of  the  necessary  qual- 
ifications and  financial  responsibility  to  en- 
gage in  the  business  of  conducting  a  travel 
agency  In  order  to  obtain  such  registration; 
and 

"(3)  to  require  that  such  necessary  quali- 
fications and  financial  responsibility  be  es- 
tablished in  accordance  with  objective  cri- 
teria prescribed  in  such  rules  and  regnla- 
tions. 

"(b)  No  registration  certificate  purstiant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  issued  to  any  person  who 
has  been  convicted  in  any  State,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  of  a  felony. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  withheld  the  is- 
suance of  a  certificate  of  registration  pursu- 
ant to  this  title  upon  making  a  specific  de- 
termination that  the  applicant  has  not 
made  an  adequate  showing  cf  the  necessary 
qualifications  and  financial  respon-ibllity  for 
the  purpose  of  this  title. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  charge  such  rea- 
sonable fees  for  the  issuances  of  certificates, 
and  renewals  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
title  as  he  determines. 

"Sec.  207.  (ai  All  registration  certificates 
issued  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  expire  on 
the  fourth  aiiniversary  of  the  date  of  issu- 
ance. 

"(b)  Registration  certificates  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  title  shall  not  be  assignable  or 
transferable. 

"(c)  A  bona  fide  purchaser  or  transferee 
of  a  travel  agency  business  from  the  holder, 
or  the  legal  representative  of  a  deceased 
holder  of  a  registr;ttion  certificate  issued 
pursuant  to  this  title  may  continue  to  use 
such  registration  certificate  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  ninety  days  from  the  date  of 
the  sale,  transfer,  or  death  of  the  holder, 
under  such  conditions  as  may  be  pr^-jcribed 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(d)  On  or  before  the  date  of  Us  expira- 
tion, any  registration  certificate  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  title  which  has  not  been  sus- 
pended or  revoked  may.  upon  the  payment 
of  any  renewal  fee.  be  renewed  :3v  the  Sec- 
retary for  an  additional  period  of  two  years 
upon  the  filing  of  an  application  for  such 
renewal  in  such  form  as  is  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(e)  If  an  application  for  a  registration 
certificate  by  a  person  who  is  engaged  In  the 
business  of  conducting  a  travel  agency  on 
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July  1,  1972.  or  by  any  person  referred  to  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  has  been  filed 
with  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
prescribed  herein,  the  applicant  shall  be  en- 
titled to  continue  to  engage  in  the  travel 
agency  business  until  action  is  taken  on  the 
application. 

■Sec.  208.  A  registration  certificate  issued 
pursuant  to  this  title  may  be  suspended  or 
revoked  by  the  Secretary,  and  a  civil  penalty 
not  to  exceed  SI. 000  may  be  impo.sed  by  the 
Secretary  upon  a  determination  after  a  hear- 
ing in  the  State  of  the  travel  agent's  princi- 
pal place  of  business,  that  the  holder  of  a 
registratlcn  certificate  has  engaged  in  any  of 
the  following  practices: 

"(1)  Fraud  or  bribery  in  securing  a  regis- 
tration certificate    issued   pursuant   to   this 

title. 

"(2)  The  making  of  any  false  statement 
as  to  a  material  matter  In  any  application  or 
other  statement  required  by  or  pursuant  to 
this  title. 

"(3)  Violation  of  any  provision  of  this  title 
or  any  code,  rule,  or  regulation  adopted 
hereunder. 

"(4)  Any  fraud  or  fraudulent  practice  in 
the  operation  and  conduct  of  a  travel  agency 
business  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  In- 
tentionally misleading  advertising. 

"(5)  Activities  prohibited  by  this  title 
leading  to  conviction  of  a  misdemeanor. 

•'(6)  Activities  leading  to  conviction  of  a 
felony. 

•'Sec.  209.  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary 
has  authority  to  suspend  or  revoke  a  regis- 
tration certificate  is.=>ued  pursuant  to  this 
title  or  to  Impose  a  civil  penalty,  in  lieu 
thereof  he  may  accept  from  the  holder  of 
the  certificate  assurance  of  discontinuance 
of  any  act  or  practice  for  which  the  certificate 
may  be  suspended  or  revoked. 

"Sec.  210.  (a)  In  a  case  of  actual  contro- 
versy as  to  the  validity  of  any  order,  affirma- 
tive or  negative.  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  title,  any  person  disclosing  a  sub- 
st.intial  interest  in  such  order  may  at  any 
time  before  the  sixtieth  day  after  such  order 
is  Issued  file  a  petition  for  judicial  review 
of  such  order  by  the  court  of  appeals  of  the 
United  States  for  the  circuit  in  which  the 
petitioner  resides  or  has  his  place  of  business 
or  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circtilt.  After  the 
expiration  of  sixty  days,  such  a  petition  may 
be  filed  only  by  leave  of  the  court  upon  the 
showing  of  reasonable  grounds  for  failure  to 
file  a  petition  timely. 

"(b)  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  upon  fil- 
ing be  forthwith  transmitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  thereupon  certify  and  file  a  copy 
of  the  record.  If  any,  upon  which  the  order  of 
the  Secretary  was  entered. 

"(c)  Upon  transmittal  of  the  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  af- 
firm, modify,  or  set  aside  the  order.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  and  if  need  be  to  order  further 
proceedings  by  the  Director. 

"(di  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive.  No  objection  to  an  order  of  the 
Secretary  shall  be  considered  by  the  court, 
unless  such  objection  shall  have  been  urged 
before  the  Secretary  or,  if  it  was  not  so 
urged,  unless  there  were  reasonable  grounds 
for  failtire  to  do  so  or  unless  newly  dis- 
covered facts  shall  be  revealed. 

"(e)  Tlie  judgment  decree  of  the  court 
affirming,  modifying,  or  setting  aside  any 
such  order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  subject 
only  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  certification  or  certio- 
rari as  provided  in  section  12.54  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code. 

"Sec.  211.   (a)   Any  person  who  knowingly 


and  willfully  violates  any  provision  of  this 
title  or  any  order,  rule,  or  regulation  Issued 
under  any  such  provision,  shall.  If  It  is  the 
first  such  offense,  be  fined  not  more  than 
■$500  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months, 
or  both,  and  for  any  subsequent  such  offense, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 
If  such  violation  is  a  continuing  one,  each 
day  of  such  violation  shall  constitute  a  sep- 
arate offense. 

•■(b)  If  any  person  violates  any  provision 
of  this  title,  or  any  rule,  regulation,  require- 
ment, or  order  thereunder,  or  any  term,  con- 
dition, or  limitation  of  any  certificate  issued 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  may  request 
the  Attorney  General  to  commence  an  action 
in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States, 
for  any  district  wherein  such  person  carries 
on  his  business  or  wiierein  the  violation  oc- 
curred, for  the  enforcement  of  such  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  or  of  svich  rule,  regulation, 
requirement,  order,  term,  condition,  or  lim- 
itation; and  such  court  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  enforce  obedience  thereto  by  a 
writ  of  injunction  or  other  process,  manda- 
tory or  otherwise,  restraining  such  person, 
his  officers,  agents,  employees,  and  represent- 
atives, from  further  violation  of  sr.ch  pro- 
vision of  this  title  or  of  snrh.  rule,  regula- 
tion, requirement,  order,  term,  condition,  or 
limitation,  and  requiring  their  obedience 
thereto. 

■■(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary. 
any  United  States  Attorney,  to  whom  the 
Secretary  may  apply  Is  authorized  to  In- 
stitute In  the  proper  court  and  to  prosecute 
under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General 
all  necessary  proceedings  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  title  or  any 
rule,  regulation,  requirement,  or  order 
thereunder,  or  any  term,  condition,  or  limi- 
tation of  any  certificate,  and  for  the  punl.'Jh- 
ment  of  all  violations  thereof,  and  the  costs 
and  expenses  of  such  prosecutions  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  appropriations  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

'Sec.  212.  Effective  on  and  after  January 
1,  1973,  no  State  or  .stibdivision  thereof  shall 
adopt  or  enforce  any  law  regulating,  or  set- 
ting any  standards  with  respect  to,  the  ac- 
tivity of  engaging  in  the  business  of  con- 
ducting a  travel  agency. 

Sec.  213.  If  any  provision  of  this  title, 
or  the  application  of  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstances,  shall  be  held  In- 
valid, the  remainder  of  this  title,  or  the  ap- 
plication of  such  provision  to  persons  or 
circumstances  other  than  those  as  to  which 
it  is  held  invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  there- 
by.". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  two  amendments  to  the  desk  that 
w'ere  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh>,  and  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  The  clerk  will  report 
the  amendments. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  M.-\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  tlie  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 
They  are  noncontroversial  and  have  met 
with  the  appi'oval  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  read  as  follows: 

On  page  19.  after  subsection  (6)  add  the 
following  new  subsection : 


"(7)  Breach  of  fiduciary  duty  to  a  prin- 
cipal." 

On  page  22,  line  24,  omit  the  quotation 
mark  and  the  period  following  the  quotation 
mark.  Insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  214.  The  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  be  in  addition  to.  and  not  in  lieu  of,  the 
rules,  regulations  and  orders  of  any  other 
Federal  agency  which  may  by  law  regulate 
carriers  or  Conferences  of  air  or  steamship 
carriers." 

Mr.  BAYH  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  am  offering  two  amend- 
ments today  wliich  would  insure  that 
travel  agents  are  as  responsible  to  the 
public  as  possible.  The  first  amendment 
giuarantees  that  travel  agents  will  respect 
the  trust  vested  in  them  by  clients.  Under 
tliis  amendment,  if  a  travel  agent  is 
found  guilty  of  a  breach  of  fiduciaiy 
standards  to  a  principal — such  as  using 
the  money  of  a  private  client,  airline, 
steamship  company,  or  hotel  fo:  personal 
purposes — the  travel  agent's  Federal  li- 
cense could  be  suspended  or  revoked  and 
a  civil  penalty  exacted.  Certainly  a  travel 
agent  should  be  expected  to  exercise 
complete  integrity  with  all  clients, 
whether  they  are  the  public  or  private 
companies.  Any  breach  of  fiduciary  duty 
raises  serious  questions  about  the  agent's 
competence  to  continue  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic honestly. 

My  second  amendment  specifies  that 
this  Travel  Agent  Licensing  Act  is  in 
addition  to — and  does  not  not  aboUsh — 
existing  Federal  regulation  of  business  of 
travel  agencies  or  of  carriers.  Under 
present  law,  various  Federal  agencies 
and  conferences  have  regulatory  author- 
ity to  establish  rules  for  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  industry,  and  I  believe  they 
should  be  permitted  to  continue  setting 
standards,  in  tandem  with  and  addition 
to  other  forms  of  regulation. 

I  believe  these  two  amendments  are  in 
harmony  with  the  purpose^  of  this  bill, 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  them. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
en  bloc. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  busi- 
ne.ss  of  trr.-,  el  and  touri.'-m  is  the  ,<?ingle, 
largest  item  in  world  trade.  The  sale 
of  travel  and  related  services  to  U.S.  citi- 
zens for  travel  within  the  United  States 
as  well  as  travel  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  through 
travel  agents  generates  more  than  S5 
billion  annually. 

There  are  more  than  7.000  tra\el 
agents  in  the  United  States  who  repre- 
sent scheduled  air  carriers  and  sell  travel 
and  services  offered  by  air  carriers,  ho- 
tels, sightseeing  companies,  steamsliip 
lines,  and  car-rental  firms  who  are  sub- 
ject to  a  degree  of  regulation  through 
the  air  carrier  conferences,  but  that  reg- 
ulation is  confined  just  to  their  activi- 
ties in  connection  with  the  sale  of  sched- 
uled air  transportation.  In  addition, 
there  are  himdreds  if  not  thousands  of 
other  persons  who  are  travel  promoters 
who  collect  millions  cf  dollars  each  year 
from  the  public,  but  were  not  appointed 
as  agents  by  the  providers  of  those  serv- 
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ices  or  subject  to  any  degree  of  control 
or  regulation. 

The  degree  of  reliance  by  the  public 
on  the  services  of  travel  agents  is  going 
to  grow  dramatically  in  the  years  ahead 
just  as  travel  and  tourism  is  itself  going 
to  become  an  increasinglj-  important, 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  activity.  At 
present  there  is  no  single  Federal,  State, 
or  private  agency  in  existence  which  has 
a  clear  jurisdictional  authority  or  re- 
spoasibility  to  review,  assess,  and  regu- 
late even  in  a  limited  way  the  activities 
of  travel  agents  and  their  employees. 

Mr  President,  over  the  past  5  years 
there  have  been  thousands  of  traveling 
Americans  stranded  abroad  because  of 
the  unsound  and  in  some  cases,  fraudu- 
lent financial  activity  of  individuals  who 
sold  them  transportation  and  accom- 
modations. 

Ju.st  2  weeks  ago  sucli  an  instance  oc- 
curred, as  a  corLsequence  of  a  non- 
scheduled  United  Kingdom  air  carrier 
going  into  receivership.  As  yet  we  do  not 
know  how  many  Americans  were 
stranded  in  Europe,  but  we  do  know  it  is 
in  the  thou.';ands.  One  source  estimates 
that  over  15.000  people  will  be  left  hold- 
ing $700,000  in  worthless  airline  tickets 
as  a  result  of  the  collapse  of  this  carrier- 

Although  the  vast  majority  of  travel 
agents  are  responsible  and  render  a  val- 
uable public  service  the  fact  remains 
what  happened  2  weeks  ago  is  a  repeti- 
tion of  1971,  1970,  and  1969,  It  must  be 
stopped. 

The  Commerce  Committee  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  S,  2577  and  the  orga- 
nization that  represents  the  majority  of 
travel  agents  in  America^ASTA — over 
7,000  strongly  urged  this  legislation  as 
necessary  to  protect  the  public. 

Mr  President,  the  committee  is  con- 
vinced the  lack  of  any  comprehensive 
regulatory  authority  in  this  area,  and 
the  diffusion  of  the  authority  that  does 
exist,  is  in  large  measure  responsible  for 
the  abuses  that  exist  in  the  travel  in- 
dustn-. 

Mr.  President,  what  S.  2577  does  is 
place  in  the  hands  of  one  Federal  agen- 
cy the  job  of  assuring  that  anyone — 
other  than  a  common  carrier  regulated 
by  another  Federal  agency — who  sells 
transportation  and  accommodations  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  the  public  is  com- 
petent, financially  qualified,  and  that 
the  public   may  rely  on  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  m  the  nature  of 
a  .substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  tiiird  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 


The  bill  (S.  2577)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  2577 
An  Act  to  amend  the  International  Travel 
Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  Federal, regula- 
tion of  the  travel  agency  Industry 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  In- 
ternational Travel  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C. 
2121  et  seq.)  is  amended  (1)  by  inserting 
•TITLE  I — INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL; 
UNITED  STATES  TRAVEL  SERVICE"  imme- 
diately before  the  first  section  thereof;  (2) 
by  striking  out  "this  Act"  or  "This  Act"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "this  title"  or  "This  title",  respectively; 
and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following. 

"TITLE  II— TRAVEL  AGENTS 
REGISTRATION 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  Whereas  the  travel  agency 
Industry  is  interstate  and  international  in 
scope;  and  whereas  the  travel  agency  in- 
dustry has  become  a  significant  part  of  the 
economy  of  the  United  States;  and  whereas 
the  traveling  public  is  becoming  Increas- 
ingly dependent  on  travel  agents  to  make 
travel  arrangements,  the  Congress  finds  that 
It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to  strengthen  the 
travel  agency  industry  and  maintain  public 
confidence  in  travel  agents  by  regulating 
travel  agents. 

"(b)  The  purposes  of  this  title  are  to 
protect  the  convenience,  safety,  and  well- 
being  of  persons  who  patronize  travel  agen- 
cies in  the  United  States  by  making  ade- 
quate provisions  for  the  granting  of  regis- 
tration  certificates  to   travel  agents. 

"Sec.  202.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Travel  Agents  Registration  Act  of   1972'. 

Sec  203.  As  used  in  this  title — 

"(1)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

"(2)  'Person'  means  an  individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  assficlation,  or  other 
form  of  business  enterprise. 

"(3)  'Engage  in  the  business  of  conduct- 
ing a  travel  agency'  means  and  refers  to 
holding  out  by  any  person,  other  than — 

"(A)  a  common  carrier  of  passengers  regu- 
lated by  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  an  employee  of  such  carrier  when 
engaged  in  his  employer's  business; 

"(B)  the  owner  or  employee  of  a  hotel, 
motel,  inn.  or  other  such  establishment  of- 
fering accommodations  to  travelers,  when 
making  arrangements  for  accommodations 
in  his  own  or  other  such  establishment  or 
when  making  arrangements  for  local  sight- 
seeing tours; 

"(Ci  a  person  making  travel  arrange- 
ments for  his  employees;  and 

"(D)  a  religious,  charitable,  educational, 
or  fraternal  organization,  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion pursuant  to  section  501(c)(3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  making  ar- 
rangements for  Its  members  for  travel  which 
Is  related  to  religious,  charitable,  or  educa- 
tional programs  being  carried  out  by  such 
organization  If  any  net  proceeds  resulting 
therefrom  are  used  only  for  the  purposes  of 
such  organization:  And  provided  further, 
That  the  travel  and  lodging  reservations  or 
accommodations  for  travel  or  tours  by  such 
organizations  are  arranged  by  a  travel  agent 
certificated  under  this  title; 
to  any  other  person,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
as  being  able  or  offering  or  undertaking  by 
any  means  or  method,  whether  acting  as 
principal,  agent,  broker,  or  otherwise  to  ac- 
quire for  a  fee.  commission,  or  other  valuable 
consideration,  of  any  sort,  travel  reserva- 
tions or  accommodations,  tickets  for  domes- 
tic or  foreign  travel  by  air.  rail,  ship,  bus, 
or  other   medium  of  transportation,  hotel, 


or  other  lodging  reservations  or  accommoda- 
tions. 

"(4)  'Registered  travel  agent'  means  any 
person  to  whom  a  registration  certificate  has 
been  issued  pursuant  to  this  title, 

"(5)  'Carrier'  means  a  person  engaged  In 
the  passenger  transportation  business, 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  On  and  after  January  1, 
1973,  no  person  shall,  directly  or  indirectly, 
engage  In  the  business  of  conducting  a 
travel  agency,  as  herein  defined,  without  hav- 
ing first"  received  a  registration  certificate  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

"(b)  On  and  after  such  date  and  after  re- 
ceiving notice  from  the  Secretary  that  a 
person  is  not  a  registered  travel  agent  a 
carrier  shall  not  enter  into  any  contract  or 
other  arrangement  with  such  person  for  the 
provision  of  travel  to  others 

"Sec.  205,  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
In  the  Department  of  Transportation  a  Bu- 
reau of  Travel  Agents  Registration,  The  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  such  Bureau,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  known 
as  the  Director  of  Travel  Agents  Registration, 
The  Secretary  shall  carr."  out  his  functions 
under  this  title  through  such  Director, 

"(b)  To  advise  the  DlrectcT  there  shall  be 
a  Travel  Agents  Registration  Board  consist- 
ing of  eight  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  Two  members 
thereof  shall  actively  be  engaged  in  the  travel 
agency  business:  one  member  thereof  shall 
be  a  representative  of  the  ger.eral  public;  and 
four  members  thereof  shall  be  representa- 
tives from  the  following  agencies:  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. The  Director  or  his  duly  authorized 
representative  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member 
of  the  Board  with  one  vote.  The  Board  shall 
meet  at  least  once  a  year  at  an  appropriate 
time  to  be  fixed  by  the  Director,  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Board  to  advise  the  Director 
on  all  matters  related  to  this  title  and  on 
such  other  matters  as  the  Director  shall  re- 
quest. The  Director  shall  designate  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Bureau  to  act  as  Secretary  of 
the  Board. 

"(c)  The  members  of  the  Board,  e.xcept 
those  employed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  $100  per  day  for  each  meeting 
or  for  each  day  actually  spent  on  the  work  of 
the  Board,  They  shall  also  be  paid  their  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  traveling  and  other 
expenses  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
their  dvities. 

"(d)  The  Director,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Board,  shall  promulgate  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulatioivs,  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  those 
reasonable  and  iiecessarj-  to  establish  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  and  sound  finan- 
cial practices  by  registered  travel  agents  and 
those  considered  necessary  to  carr>'  otit  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary— 

"(1)  to  provide  for  applications  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information  as 
may  be  necessary  to  obtain  registration  pur- 
suant to  this  title; 

"(2)  to  require  that  each  applicant  make 
an  adequate  showing  of  the  necessary  qual- 
ifications and  financial  responsibility  to  en- 
gage In  the  business  of  conducting  a  travel 
agency  in  order  to  obtain  such  registration; 
and 

"(3)  to  require  that  such  necessary  qual- 
ifications and  financial  responsibility  be  es- 
tablished in  accordance  with  objective  cri- 
teria prescribed  in  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

"(b)  No  registration  certificate  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  Issued  to  any  person  who 
has  been  convicted  In  anv  State,  the  District 
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of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  or  possession  of  the  United  States,  of 
a  felony. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  withhold  the  issu- 
ance of  a  certificate  of  registration  pursuant 
to  this  title  upon  making  a  specific  deter- 
mination that  the  applicant  has  not  made 
an  adequate  showing  of  the  necessary  quali- 
fications and  financial  responsibility  for  the 
purpose  of  this  title. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  charge  such  rea- 
sonable fees  for  the  issuances  of  certificates, 
and  renewals  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
title  as  he  determines. 

"Sec,  207  (a  I  Ail  registration  certificates 
issued  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  expire  on 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  date  of  issu- 
ance. 

"(b)  Registration  certificates  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  title  shall  not  be  assignable  or 
transferable, 

"(c)  A  bona  fide  purchaser  or  transferee 
of  a  travel  agency  business  from  the  holder, 
or  the  legal  representative  of  a  deceased 
holder  of  a  registration  certificate  issued 
pursuant  to  this  title  may  continue  to  use 
such  registration  certificate  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  ninety  days  from  the  date 
of  the  sale,  transfer,  or  death  of  the  holder, 
under  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary, 

"(d)  On  or  before  the  date  of  its  expira- 
tion, any  registration  certificate  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  title  which  has  not  been  sus- 
pended or  revoked  may,  upon  the  payment 
of  any  renewal  fee.  be  renewed  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  an  additional  period  of  two  years 
upon  the  filing  of  an  application  for  such 
renewal  in  such  form  as  is  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(e)  If  an  application  for  a  registration 
certificate  by  a  person  who  Is  engaged  In 
the  business  of  conducting  a  travel  agency 
on  July  1.  1972.  or  by  any  person  referred 
to  In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  has  been 
filed  with  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  prescribed  herein,  the  applicant 
shall  be  entitled  to  continue  to  engage  In 
the  travel  agency  business  until  action  is 
taken  on  the  application. 

"Sec,  208,  A  registration  certificate  is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  title  may  be  sus- 
pended or  revoked  by  the  Secretary,  and 
a  civil  penalty  not  to  exceed  $1,000  may  be 
imposed  by  the  Secretary  upon  a  determina- 
tion after  a  hearing  in  the  State  of  the 
travel  agent's  principal  place  of  business, 
that  the  holder  of  a  registration  certificate 
has  engaged  In  any  of  the  following  prac- 
tices: 

"(1)  Fraud  or  bribery  In  securing  a  regis- 
tration certificate  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
title. 

"(2)  The  making  of  any  false  statement 
as  to  a  material  matter  In  any  application  or 
other  statement  required  bv  or  pursuant  to 
this  title. 

"(3)  Violation  of  any  provision  of  this  title 
or  any  code.  rule,  or  regulation  adopted 
hereunder, 

"(4)  Any  fraud  or  fratidulent  practice  in 
the  operation  and  conduct  of  a  travel  agencv 
business  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  in- 
tentionally misleading  advertising. 

"(5)  Activities  prohibited  by  this  title 
leading  to  conviction  of  a  misdemeanor. 

"(6)  Activities  leading  to  conviction  of  a 
felony. 

"(7)  Breach  of  flduciarv  duty  to  a  prin- 
cipal. 

"Sec.  209.  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary 
has  authority  to  suspend  or  revoke  a  regis- 
tration certificate  issued  pursuant  to  this 
title  or  to  Impose  a  civil  penalty,  in  lieu 
thereof  he  may  accept  from  the  holder  of 
the  certificate  assurance  of  discontinuance 
of  any  act  or  practice  for  which  the  certifi- 
cate may  be  suspended  or  revoked. 


"Sec.  210.  (a)  In  a  case  of  actual  con- 
troversy as  to  the  validity  of  any  order, 
affirmative  or  negative.  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  title,  any  person  disclosing 
a  substantial  Interest  In  such  order  may 
at  any  time  before  the  sixtieth  day  after 
such  order  is  Issued  file  a  petition  for  Judicial 
review  of  such  order  by  the  court  of  appeals 
of  the  United  States  for  the  circuit  In  which 
the  petitioner  resides  or  has  his  place  of 
business  or  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Coltimbla  Circuit. 
After  the  expiration  of  sixty  days,  such  a 
petition  may  be  filed  only  by  leave  of  the 
court  upon  the  showing  of  reasonable 
grounds  for  failure  to  file  a  petition  timely. 
"(b)  A  copy  of  the  petitloia  shall  upon  fil- 
ing be  forthwith  transmitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  thereupon  certify  and  file  a  copy 
of  the  record,  if  any.  upon  which  the  order 
of  the  Secretary  was  entered. 

"(C)  Upon  transmittal  of  the  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  af- 
firm, modify,  or  set  aside  the  order,  in  whole 
or  In  part,  and  if  needed  be  to  order  further 
proceedings  by  the  Director, 

"(d)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secre- 
tary, If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive.  No  objection  to  an  or- 
der of  the  Secretary  shall  be  considered  by 
the  court,  unless  such  objection  shall  have 
been  urged  before  the  Secretary  or.  If  It  was 
not  so  urged,  unless  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  failure  to  do  so  or  unless  newly 
discovered  facts  shall  be  revealed. 

"lei  The  Judgmeiit  decree  of  the  court 
affirming,  modifying,  or  setting  aside  any 
such  order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  subject 
only  to  re\iew  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  certification  or  certiorari 
as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

"Sec,  211.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  violates  any  provision  of  this 
title  or  any  order,  rule,  or  regulation  Issued 
under  any  such  provision,  shall,  tf  it  Is  the 
first  such  offense,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$500  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both,  and  for  any  subsequent 
such  offense,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$2,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both.  If  such  violation  is  a  continu- 
ing one.  each  day  of  such  violation  shall  con- 
stitute a  separate  offense. 

"(bi  If  any  person  violates  any  provision 
of  this  title,  or  any  rule,  regulation,  require- 
ment, or  order  there  under,  or  any  term, 
condition,  or  limitation  of  any  certificate 
Issued  under  this  title,  the  Secretary  may 
request  the  Attorney  General  to  commence 
an  action  In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  for  any  district  wherein  such  person 
carries  oii  his  business  or  wherein  the  viola- 
tion occurred,  for  the  enforcement  of  such 
provision  of  this  title,  or  of  such  rule,  regu- 
lation, requirement,  order,  term,  condition, 
or  limitation:  and  such  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  enforce  obedience  thereto  by 
a  writ  of  injunction  or  other  process,  man- 
datory or  otherwise,  restraining  such  person, 
his  officers,  agents,  employees,  and  repre- 
sentatives, from  further  violation  of  such 
provision  of  this  title  or  of  such  rule,  regu- 
lation, requirement,  order,  term,  condition, 
or  limitation,  and  requiring  their  obedience 
thereto. 

"(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary, 
any  United  States  Attorney,  to  whom  the 
Secretary  may  apply  Is  authorized  to  Insti- 
tute in  the  proper  court  and  to  prosecute  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General 
all  necessary  proceedings  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  title  or  any 
rule,  regvilatlon.  requirement,  or  order  there- 
under, or  any  term,  condition,  or  limitation 
of  any  certificate,  and  for  the  punishment  of 
all  violations  thereof,  and  the  cost*  and  ex- 


penses of  such  prosecutions  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  appropriations  for  the  expenses 
of  the  courus  of  the  United  States, 

"Sec.  212,  Effective  on  and  after  January  1, 
1973,  no  State  or  subdivision  thereof  shall 
adopt  or  enforce  any  law  regulating,  or  set- 
ting any  standards  with  respect  to,  the  ac- 
tivity of  engaging  In  the  business  of  con- 
ducting a  travel  agency, 

"Sec.  213.  If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstances,  shall  be  held  Invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  title,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  persons  or  cir- 
cumstances other  than  those  as  to  which 
It  Is  held  invalid,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

"Sec,  214,  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  In  addition  to,  and  not  In  lieu  of,  the 
rules,  regulations  and  orders  of  any  other 
Federal  agency  which  may  by  law  regulate 
carriers  or  Conferences  of  air  or  steamship 
carriers.". 


NATIONAL  CAPITOL   TRANSPORTA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  891.  H  R,  15507 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Calendar  No.  891  (H.R,  15507),  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Act  of  1969  to  provide  for  Federal  guarantees 
of  obligations  Issued  by  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority,  to  au- 
thorize an  increased  contribution  by  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordeied 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
truly  landmark  legislation  for  every  one 
of  the  nearly  3  million  residents  of  Met- 
ropolitan Washington.  As  the  original 
sponsor  of  this  bill.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
promptness  with  which  he  has  brought 
this  bill  td  the  floor  following  its  approval 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

By  enacting  this  law,  we  are  providing 
substantial  a.ssurance  that  the  commit- 
ments made  by  Conere.ss  in  the  1960's  for 
the  construction  of  a  regional  rapid  tran- 
sit system  for  the  Nation's  Capital  will 
indeed  be  met.  This  bill  will  expedite  the 
marketing  of  revenue  bonds  for  speedy 
completion  of  the  98-mile  Metro  system, 
and  enable  us  to  build  the  remainder  of 
the  system  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
When  the  trains  start  running  on 
Metro — hopefully  in  the  summer  of 
1974 — and  when  the  Initial  system 
reaches  the  great  suburban  residential 
areas  around  Washington  shortly  there- 
after, the  first  riders  will  be  indebted  to 
the  financing  plan  provided  by  this  legis- 
lation. 

We  are  building  in  Maryland.  Virginia, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  the  most 
modern  rajMd  transit  system  in  the  world. 
When  completed,  it  is  expected  to  be  pos- 
sible to  ride  from  downtown  Rock\1Ile, 
in  suburban  Montgomery  County,  to 
Capitol  Hill  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
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Residents  of  the  Vienna-Fairfax  area  in 
Virginia  will  be  able  to  reach  downtown 
Washington  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
Travel  from  Greenbelt  Road  in  Prince 
Georges  County  to  the  Pentagon  is  esti- 
mated at  24  minutes,  from  Ardmore  to 
Rosslyn.  27  minutes;  from  Branch  Ave- 
nue to  downtown.  21  minutes. 

Tlie  benefits  which  this  system  will 
bring  in  reduced  traffic,  reduced  air  pol- 
lution and  reduced  wear  and  tear  on  the 
nerves  of  all  of  us  who  commute  by  car 
are  truly  immeasurable.  In  addition  to 
providing  a  long-overdue  service  for  both 
full-time  and  part-time  residents  of  this 
area,  the  Metro  will  provide  great  assist- 
ance to  tourists  and  other  visitors  to  the 
Capital  in  getting  about  the  city  while 
avoiding  the  problems  of  traffic  and 
parking. 

When  Congress  authorized  construc- 
tion of  the  regional  rapid  tran.sit  .sy.?tem 
in  1969,  its  estimated  cost  of  about  $2.5 
billion  was  to  be  financed  through  S835 
million  in  revenue  bonds  and  $1.7  billion 
m  Federal  and  local  contributions.  Two 
developments  have  interfered  with  the 
carrying  out  of  that  original  plan:  Esca- 
lating construction  costs  have  increased 
the  overall  price  of  the  system  for  $450 
million  and  a  combination  of  higher  in- 
terest rates  and  other  uncertainties  have 
created  conditions  in  which  potential 
investors  must  be  offered  additional  as- 
.surances.  such  as  a  Federal  guarantee. 
to  expedite  the  sale  of  the  revenue  bonds. 
This  legislation  will  meet  both  of  these 
problems. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  Federal  guar- 
antee of  revenue  bonds  to  be  issued  by  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority,  contingent  on  the  conversion 
of  those  securities  to  taxable  obligations. 
The  revenues  gained  by  the  Treasury 
through  taxation  of  the  interest  on  the 
bonds  will  be  returned  to  WMATA  as  an 
interest  subsidy.  That  subsidy  will  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  debt  service  on  an 
additional  $300  million  in  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

This  is  a  sound  and  logiral  approach 
which  will  facilitate  the  immediate  sale 
of  the  revenue  bonds  at  favorable  inter- 
e.u  rates,  thus  avoiding  any  disruption 
of  Metro's  construction  schedule.  Local 
governments  v.  ill  have  up  to  3  years 
to  complete  arrangements  for  their  addi- 
tional contributions  totaling  $150  million 
in  line  with  the  two-thirds  Federal,  one- 
third  local,  overall  cost-sharing  formula. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  interest  is 
protected,  since  the  increased  Federal  aid 
13  contingent  on  the  local  matching  ar- 
rangements. 

The  Metro  system  is  simply  too  impor- 
tant to  be  held  hostage  to  freeways,  in- 
flation or  interest  rates.  By  passage  of 
this  bill,  we  can  respond  to  the  urgent 
transportation  needs  of  Metropohtan 
Wasliington  and  advance  the  tradition 
of  bipartisan  regional  effort  to  insure 
that  Metro's  trains  will  start  running 
on  time. 

The  bill  (H.R  15507*  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1973— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  iH.R.  13955)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jmie  30,  1973,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
TuNNEY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

I  The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  22,  1972,  at 
page  22086.1 

Ml-.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  agreed  to  a  limited  time  on  both 
sides.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  been  of  magnificent 
assistance  to  me  throughout  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill.  Even  though  he  had 
an  individually  different  view  with  re- 
spect to  one  of  the  amendments  that  we 
were  in  disagreement  on  which  related 
to  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol,  he  stuck 
by  the  Senate  position  and  was  very  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  final  agree- 
ment on  all  save  three  amendments. 

This  conference  report,  which  relates 
to  the  legislative  appropriations  bill,  pro- 
vides funding  for  the  Senate,  House  of 
Representatives.  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol. Library  of  Congress,  Government 
Printing  OfiRce,  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  for  the  fiscal  year  1973. 
The  budget  estimates  considered  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill  total  $519,347,899. 
and  the  amount  finally  approved  by  the 
conferees  is  $513,787,980,  a  reduction  of 
$5,559,919  under  the  budget  estimate. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  four  separate 
conferences  on  this  appropriation  bill. 
The  conferees  met  for  the  first  time  April 
25.  1972.  and  again  on  May  1,  1972,  May 
24,  1972.  and  at  the  final  conference, 
June  22,  1972,  it  was  agreed  between  the 
House  conferees  and  the  Senate  con- 
ferees that  no  agreement  could  be 
reached  on  one  particular  amendment, 
the  question  of  extension  of  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  on  June 
28,  1972.  voted  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment.  So,  the  question 
has  been  resolved  with  respect  to  the 
west  front  and  none  of  the  funds  pre- 
viously appropriated  may  be  used  for  the 
preparation  of  the  final  plans  or  initia- 


tion of  construction  of  the  extension  of 
the  Capitol. 

I  move  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  33  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  in- 
serted by  said  amendment,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"For  necessary  expenditures  for  the  Capi- 
tol   Building    and    electrical    substations   of 
the  Senate  and  House  Office  Buildings,  under 
the    Jurisdiction    of    tlie    Architect    of    the 
Capitol,    including    improvements,    mainte- 
nance, repair,  equipment,  supplies,  material, 
fuel,  oil,  waste,  and  appurtenances;  furnish- 
ings and  office  equipment;   special  and  pro- 
tective  clothing  for  workmen;    uniforms  or 
allowances  therefor  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
U.S.C.  5901-59021;    personal  and  otlier  serv- 
ices;   cleaning    and    repairing    works   of   art 
and  procurement  of  fabric  and   installation 
of  same  on  the  wall  panels  in  the  galleries 
of  the  Senate  Chamber,  without  regard  to 
section    3709    of    the    Revised    Statutes,    as 
amended;    purchase    or    exchange,    mainte- 
nance  and   operation   of   a   passenger   motor 
vehicle;     purchase    of    necessary    reference 
books   and   periodicals;    for  expenses  of  at- 
tendance,   when    specifically    authorized    by 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  at  meetings  or 
conventions  in  connection  with  subjects  re- 
lated  to   work    under   the   Architect   of  the 
Capitol,  $4,411,000.  of  which  $1,521,000  shall 
remain  available  until  June  30.  1974.  to  en- 
able the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  under  the 
direction    of    the    Commission    on    Art    and 
Antiquities  of  the  United  States  Senate  es- 
tablished   by    S.    Res.    382,    90th    Congress, 
agreed  to  October  1.  1968.  and  a  similar  group 
as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  to  make  such  expenditures  as  may  be 
necessary,    without    regard    to    section   3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  to  re- 
store the  Old  Senate  Chamber  on  the  prin- 
cipal floor  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Old  Su- 
preme Court  Chamber  on  the  ground  fioor 
of  the  Capitol  substantially  to  the  condition 
In  which  these  chambers  existed  when  last 
occupied  in   1859  and  1860.  respectively,  by 
the    United   States   Senate   and   the   United 
States   Supreme   Court,   including    expendi- 
tures  for   prociirement.  restoration,  and  re- 
pair of  furniture  and  furnishings  for  these 
chambers:    Provided.    That    there    is    hereby 
authorized    to    be    established    and    main- 
tained, in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $100.  a 
petty  cash  fund  for  small  purchases  neces- 
sary for  care  and  operation  of  the  buildings 
and  office  administration,  which  shall  be  re- 
imbursed by  vouchers  properly  chargeable  to 
this  and  successor  appropriations." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  34  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  first  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  Insert  the  following:  $34,000 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  Houte  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  35  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concttr  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 
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In  lieu  of  the  sum  of  $74,000  named  in  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:   $34,000 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  41  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  rriatter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

"Hereafter,  appropriations  for  authorized 
printing  and  binding  for  the  Congress  shall 
not  be  available  under  the  authority  of  the 
Act  of  July  30.  1947  (1  use.  211)  for  the 
printing,  publication,  and  distribution  of 
more  than  two  copies  of  new  editions  of  the 
Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Code  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  each 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  33.  34.  35.  and 
41. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Record  of  June  28.  1972.  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on 
page  22960.  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Legislative  Approj^riations  Subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  C.^SEY  of  Texas,  included  in  the 
Record  what  he  described  as  the  legi.=;la- 
tive  history  and  chronology  of  the  events 
to  date  relating  to  the  west  central  front. 
The  heading  on  the  material  introduced 
into  the  Record  by  Mr.  Casey  reads  as 
follows : 

Legislative  History  and  Chronology  of 
Events  Leading  to  Development  of  Plan  2  for 
Extending  the  West  Front. 

I  think  in  order  to  clarify  the  record, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  much  of  tliis 
material  described  therein  also  related 
to  the  ea.?t  front  and  the  extension  of 
that  portion  of  the  central  part  of  the 
Capitol.  Public  Law  88-248,  approved 
December  30,  1963.  which  is  listed  in  the 
material  inserted  into  the  Record  by  Mr. 
Casey,  contained  language  which  had 
been  included  in  the  appropriation  bill  by 
the  Senate  repealing  an  authority  which 
had  been  granted  years  before  in  the  act 
of  Augu.st  5.  1955,  to  obligate  the  U.S. 
Government  prior  to  the  appropriation  of 
any  funds.  The  original  act  of  Congress 
relating  to  the  extension  of  the  east  front 
contained  an  indefinite  permanent  con- 
tract authorization  for  extension  of  the 
Capitol.  After  the  east  front  had  been 
completed  and  conversations  were  in 
progress  with  respect  to  the  west  front. 
the  U.S.  Senate  propo.'ed  an  amendment 
which  was  adopted,  which  repealed  this 
indefinite  permanent  contract  authority 
in  Public  Law  88-248,  signed  December 
30.1963. 

The  material  inserted  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  subcom- 
mittee contained  the  information  that  in 
September  1965.  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  requested  S300.000  for  preUmi- 
nary  plans,  cost  estimates,  and  a  model 
relating  to  the  west  front.  The  Senate 
deleted  the  $300,000  wliich  had  been  in- 
cluded in  tliis  bill  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. However,  in  conference  the 
House  prevailed  and  the  $300,000  was  re- 


stored, and  the  President  signed  the  Ap- 
propriation Act  October  31.  1965. 

Again,  in  the  summer  of  1966,  the  Sen- 
ate expressed  displeasure  with  the  west 
front  and  included  in  the  bill  for  the  leg- 
islative branch  for  fiscal  year  1967  the 
following  provision: 

Provided,  That  no  part  of  any  appropria- 
tion contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  for 
administrative  or  any  other  assistance  in 
connection  with  the  plans  referred  to  as 
schemes  1,  2  and  3  for  the  extension  of  the 
West  Central  Front  of  the  Capitol. 

This  language  was  drafted  to  preclude 
any  employee  of  the  Arcliitect  of  the  Cap- 
itol from  working  on  additional  plans  for 
the  west  front  and  was  another  maiii- 
festation  of  the  opposition  in  the  Senate 
to  the  extension  of  the  west  central  front. 
However,  this  amendment  was  deleted  in 
conference  with  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  the  1967  fiscal  year  appropria- 
tion act. 

Again,  in  1969,  in  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  the  Senate  opposed  extension  of 
the  west  central  front  of  the  Capitol, 
and  the  appropriation  act  for  that  year 
contained  $2,275,000.  including  $250,000 
for  a  study  on  the  feasibility  of  restor- 
ing the  west  central  front  rather  than 
extending  it.  The  Praeger  report,  after  a 
detailed  study,  concluded  that  the  con- 
ditions set  forth  in  that  act  could  be  met 
and  that  the  west  central  front  of  the 
Capitol  could  be  restored  for  the  sum  of 
not  to  exceed  $15  million. 

Throughout  this  entire  period  since 
completion  of  the  east  central  front  of 
the  Capitol  and  after  proposals  were 
made  for  extension  of  the  west  central 
front,  the  position  of  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
been  clear,  beginning  in  the  early  1960's, 
in  opposition  to  extending  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  correct  another 
impression  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  subcommittee. 
His  insertions  include  all  kinds  of  activ- 
ity and  letter-writing  by  the  Speaker 
during  the  year  1970  with  deans,  the 
American  Society  of  Ci\11  Engineers,  ar- 
chitects and  the  like,  telling  of  models, 
negotiations,  and  plans  for  the  extension 
of  the  west  front.  I  .should  emphasize  that 
this  activity  was  beyond  the  Congress 
and  within  the  office  of  the  Speaker.  I 
have  handled  directly  the  legislative  ap- 
propriations for  the  past  2  years.  This 
subcommittee  would  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  financing  the  extension.  I  have 
tried  to  obtain  information  at  at  least 
two  hearings  and  this  is  the  first  th^t 
tills  activity  has  come  to  mv  attention. 
But  let  us  assume  that  :t  had.  Tlie  activity 
was  only  pursuant  to  a  general  belief 
extended  by  the  former  Architect  of  the 
Capitol.  George  Stewart,  that  the  west 
front  was  falling.  The  wall  was  insecure, 
stated  the  former  architect,  it  consti- 
tuted a  danger  to  people  within  the  build- 
ing as  well  PS  passers-by.  So  convinced 
was  the  former  Speaker,  the  former  Ar- 
chitect and  the  so-called  extension  com- 
mittee convinced,  of  the  insecurity  of 
the  west  wall  that  they  readily  agi-eed  to 
the  engineering  study  and  the  report  of 
Praeger  Associates. 


Everyone  connected  with  this  prob- 
lem within  the  staff  of  both  Houses  and 
Senate  and  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees and  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress all  tell  me  that  everyone  was  aghast 
at  the  Praeger  report.  The  Congress 
learned  for  the  first  time  that  the  wall 
was  not  falling.  Of  course,  this  was  only 
reaffirmed  with  the  on-site  testing  by 
the  dynamiting  of  the  west  wall  which 
blasted  out  the  interior  to  the  tune  of 
some  $200,000  but  had  no  effect  what- 
soever on  the  west  wall.  There  has  never 
been  a  hearing  on  the  extension  and  to 
quote  members  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  meeting  in  conference 
with  us  during  the  months  of  April.  May, 
and  June: 

The  issue  of  the  W^est  Front  extension  has 
never  been  submitted  directly  to  either  House 
of  the  Congress. 

Finally,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
confirmed  in  testimony  given  last  week 
before  the  Legislative  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  that  the  only 
reason  for  extension  would  be  for  space 
needs,  present  or  future.  Let  me  address 
now  to  this  problem — space  needs. 

Due  to  the  distorted  approach  of  the 
hip-pocket  Commission  on  Capitol  Ex- 
tension with  practically  no  one  know- 
ing what  was  going  on  except  two  or 
three  individuals,  your  Legislative  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  set  in  search  of 
what  was  going  on  respecting  office  space 
needs,  restaurant  needs,  tourist  needs, 
and  the  needs  of  the  general  public  here 
on  Capitol  Hill.  There  is  no  question  that 
additional  office  space  is  needed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  Tlie  Architect  has 
attested  to  the  need  of  a  new  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building  and  obviously  this 
could  not  be  supplanted  by  the  west  front 
extension  of  the  Capitol  Building.  Re- 
sponding to  the  needs  on  the  Senate  side, 
we  have  just  heard  testimony  in  the  last 
few  weeks  from  the  chairman  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  the  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Office  Building  Commis- 
sion. Tliis  morning  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  has  just 
reported  favorably  the  completion  of 
the  new  Senate  Office  Building  which  will 
double  and/or  duplicate  the  size,  room 
space,  hearing  room  facility  and  restau- 
rant facihties  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  These  witnesses  also  attested 
to  the  proposed  new  Senate  garage  of 
a  capacity  of  1.700  cars  to  be  provided 
undergroimd  on  the  block  just  oppo- 
site the  New  Senate  Office  Building  on 
which  the  Capitol  Hill  Hotel  is  located. 

The  street  surface  of  this  particular 
construction  will  have  emplaced  a  shop- 
ping mall  receded  from  the  sidewalk, 
beautified  with  foliage  and  containing  a 
bank  building,  di'ugstore,  cafeteria  and 
restaurant,  and  other  facilities.  Tlie  plan 
is  to  have  this  authorized  also  and  in- 
cluded in  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  this  year.  Next  we  heard  from 
the  National  Park  Service  about  the 
progress  being  made  on  tlie  National 
Tourist  Center  to  be  located  in  the  old 
Union  Station  building.  This  is  a  mam- 
moth   project,    indeed.    It    will    include 
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parking  spares  for  over  4.700  vehicles, 
!t  will  include  space  for  160  tour  buses, 
It  will  ha\e  mcvine  sidewalks  and  con- 
nection u;tr.  t!:t^  subway  and  minibuses 
to  the  histonr  Mt-es.  Two  auditoriums  of 
over  500  caparitv  each  will  be  included 
to  brief  visitors  to  Wa.shin:,'ton  on  the 
Capitol  Buildmi,'  and  other  historic  sites. 
Thf  National  Park  Service  lias  already 
rnntracted  for  three  movies  to  be  shown. 
Tiie  bneflntrs  and  showings  will  be  multi- 
hns-ual — ylven  in  five  lancruaces  There 
'vill  he  an  International  Tourist  Cent-er, 
a  displav  of  the  50  States,  a  room  for 
chancmi;  diapers,  two  restaurant  facili- 
ties of  700  capacity  each.  So  In  the  la.'^t 
few  weeks  where  your  legislative  com- 
mittee was  meeting  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
Capitol  Building  extension  and  having 
:m  idt^a  where  we  could  find  parking  or 
restaurant^s  for  the  public  or  brieflniz 
rooms  or  facilities  for  the  tourists,  we 
have  now  picked  up  some  6,300  parkins 
spaces,  five  restaurants,  and  two  bnef- 
iiig  auditoriums  The  one  remaining  Ipcal 
hurdle  on  the  National  Tourist  Center 
should  be  removed  bv  ..July:  ground  will 


be  broken  this  summer  and  the  building 
will  be  completed  by  1976  which  will  pro- 
vide for  the  handling  of  5,000  tourists  per 
hour. 

Now  the  House  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  act  for  the  first  time  and  they 
have  voted  197  to  181  not  to  extend  the 
west  front  of  the  Capitol.  In  the  past  few 
days,  anticipating  consideration  of  the 
conference  report,  I  have  personally  con- 
tacted numerous  Senators  about  the 
west  front  extension.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  contact  them  all  nor  have 
I  contacted  all  that  have  already  voted 
against  extension  in  the  Senate  bill. 
Seventy-two  Senators  indicated  to  me 
that  they  would  insist  on  the  Senate's 
position  against  extension.  The  Senate 
this  afternoon  is  pressed  for  time  and 
with  this  in  mind  we  will  not  ask  for  a 
rollcall.  It  is  in  the  light  of  this,  Mr. 
President,  and  in  the  light  of  the  House 
ac'ion  that  the  will  of  the  people  appears 
to  me  to  be  for  restoration.  At  least  the 
Congress  should  have  a  chance  to  vote  up 
and  down  on  restoration.  I  have  talked 
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today  with  Mr.  Praeger,  of  Praeger  & 
Associates,  and  I  have  talked  with  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  since  the  House 
vote.  Apparently  the  Praeger  study  and 
plans  can  be  used  to  let  a  contract  for 
restoration.  I  intend  to  perfect  this  ap- 
proach in  hearings  before  our  legisla- 
tive subcommittee.  I  intend  to  fix  a  cost 
for  restoration  and  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  move  this  year  on  a  comprehiensive 
submission  for  restoration  here  in  the 
Congress.  If  we  move  now  the  building, 
together  with  other  action  taken  by  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  to  restore  the 
Old  Supreme  Court  chamber  and  the 
Old  Senate  chamber,  will  have  the  Capi- 
tol Building  complex  in  shiixshape  for  the 
bicentennial  in   1976. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
tabulation  showing  the  budget  estimates, 
the  House  and  Senate  allowances,  and 
tlie  amounts  agreed  to  in  conference  for 
each  item  in  the  bill. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Item 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

Budget  estimate 

authority. 

of  new 

fiscal  year 

(obligational) 

1972  (enacted 

authority,  fiscal 

Conference 

to  date) 

year  19731 

House  bill 

Senate  bill 

action 

SENATE 

Vice  President  and  Senators 


Compensation  and  mileage  of  the  Vice  President  and  Senators 

Expense  allowance.  Vice  President,  Ma|ority.  and  Minority  Leaders. 


J4, 777, 495 
16,000 


J4,  778,  340 
16,000 


J4  778. 340 
16,000 


Total,  Vice  President  and  Senators. 


4,793,495 


4, 794,  340 


Salaries,  officers  and  employees 

Office  of  the  Vice  President Inll, 

Office  of  the  President  pro  tempore io'^lc 

Offices  of  the  Maiority  and  Minority  Leaders '??•  ,15 

Offices  of  the  Maiority  and  Minority  Whips lOl-  352 

Odiceof  the  Chaplain ,1?  of? 

Office  of  the  Secretary Z.  \1!,%\% 

Committee  employees liV  iTo 

Conference,  Maiority i«  jil 

Conference,  Minority qJ?  cJI 

Administrative  and  clerical  assistants  to  Senators i  loo  o« 

Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper 8,  '33,338 

Offices  of  the  Secretaries  for  the  Majority  and  Minority 241,  572 


430,200  . 
51.285  . 
206,165  . 
104,640 
18,650 
2,  244,  230  . 
7, 6%,  705 
153,070 
153,070 
34,264,925 
8,633,250 
248, 120 


4,  794,  340 


430,  200 

54,130 

206, 165 

104.640 

18,650 

2,  244,  230 

7  6%.  705 

153.070 

153.070 

34,264.925 

8,633,250 

248, 120 


52, 265,  542 


Total,  salaries,  officers  and  employees 

Contingent  Expenses 

Senate  Policy  Committees Sf' mn 

Automobiles  and  maintenance c ™' cS? 

Inquiries  and  investigations 1'.   „'5};n 

Folding  Documents c«  ,,, 

Miscellaneous  items i«'«« 

Postage  stamps in?' J^n 

Stationery  (Revolving  fund) 401.000 


54, 204, 310 


54,  207, 155 


619,  540 
36,000 
11,848,545 
74,475 
6,532,150 
138,625 
403,  000 


619,  540 
36, 000 

11,848,545 

74,475 

6,  532,  150 

138,625 

403, 000 


Total,  contingent  expenses. 


18, 465,  532 


19,652,335 


19, 652,  335 


OTHER,  SENATE 


Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel 

Payment  to  widow  of  deceased  Senator. 


467,  350 
42,  500 


473, 810 


473,810 


Total,  other. 


509. 850 


473, 810 


473, 810 


Total.Senate 76,034,419  79,124,795 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Payments  to  Widows  and  Heirs  of  Deceased  Members  of  Congress 

Gratuity,  deceased  member 


79, 127, 640 


85.000 


42,500 


42,500 


J4, 778, 340 
16,000 


4.  794,  340 


430,200 

54,130 

206, 165 

104.640 

18.550 

2,244,230 

7,696,705 

153,070 

153,070 

34.264,925 

8,633,250 

248, 120 


54,  207, 155 


619,540 

36.  000 

11,848,545 

74.475 

6.  582, 150 

138,625 

403.000 

19,  652, 335 


473,810 


473,810 


79,127,640 


42, 500 
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Item 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year 

1972  (enacted 

to  date) 


Budget  estimate 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority,  fiscal 

year  1973 ■ 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


Conference 
action 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES-Continued 
Salaries,  Mileage  for  the  Members,  and  Expense  Allowance  of  the  Speaker 

Compensation  of  Members v^yi *^°'?nnrinn 

Mileage  of  Members  and  expense  allowance  of  the  Speaker - '^""' """ 


Total,  Members  compensation  and  mileage 20, 462, 420 


J20, 262, 420 
200,000 

20, 462, 420 


$20, 262, 420 
200,000 


20,462,420 


J20,  262, 420 
200,000 

20, 462. 420 


$20,  262. 420 
200.000 


20, 462. 420 


Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees 

Office  ol  the  Speaker 

Office  01  the  Parliamentarian 

Compilation  of  precedents  of  House  of  Representatives 

Office  of  the  Chaplain 

Office  of  the  Clerk - 

Office  ol  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 

Office  ot  the  Doorkeeper .-. -- 

Office  of  the  Postmaster 

Committee  employees  (standing  roll) 

Specia'  and  minority  employees: 

6  mino'ity  employees.. 

House  Democratic  Steering  Committee 

Hou^e  Republican  Conference 

Office  of  the  majority  floor  leader. 

Office  ot  the  minority  floor  leader 

Office  o!  the  majority  whip. 

Office  of  the  mino'ity  whip. 

2  punting  clerks  lor  majority  and  minority  caucus  rooms 

Technical  assistant.  Office  of  the  Attending  Physician 

Official  reporters  of  debates. 

Official  reporters  to  committees 

Committee  on  Appropriations  (investigations) 

Office  ot  the  Legislative  Counsel 


189,  750 
178,020 
16,  345 
19. 770 
922,  030 
287,615 
028, 180 
842,  035 
162,  000 

202,  650 
64,  590 
64,590 
146. 720 
130,465 
196.075 
10.V  075 
23,  830 
21,415 
411,055 
497,  225 
444,  000 
755, 660 


247,  350 

182,  020 

16,  345 

19, 770 

2,  992,  300 

6,181,780 

3,091,670 

857,  535 

8,125,000 

205,  725 

66,440 

66,440 

164, 220 

132,  465 

108. 075 

108, 075 

24,  455 

21,975 

415,  455 

502,  425 

1,  447,  500 

869,  000 


247.  350 

182,020 

16.  345 

19.  770 

2,  992,  300 
6, 181,  780 

3,  091,  670 
857.  535 

8, 125,  000 


205,  725 

66,  440 

66,440 

149, 220 

132,465 

108.075 

108,075 

24.  455 

21.975 

415,455 

502.  425 

1.447,500 

869.  000 


247,  350 

182.  020 

16.  345 

19,  770 

2,  992,  300 
6,181,780 

3,  091,  670 
857, 535 

8.125,000 

205,  725 

66.440 

66,440 

149,220 

132,  465 

108,075 

108.075 

24.  455 

21.975 

415,455 

502.425 

1.  447.  500 

869.000 


247.  350 

182.020 

16. 340 

19, 775 

2,992.300 

6,181,780 

3,091,670 

857. 535 

8,125,000 

205.  725 

66.440 

66,440 

149.  220 

132,  465 

108.075 

108  075 

24,  455 

21,975 

415.455 

5C2,  425 

1  447,500 

869,000 


Total,  salaries,  officers  and  employees. 


24,619,995 


25,  846,  020 


25,  831,  020 


25,831,020 


25.831,020 


Members'  Clerk  Hire 


Cleik  hire. 


59, 820, 000 


61,000,000 


61.000.000 


61,000,000 


61. 000, 000 


Contingent  Expenses  of  the  House 


Furniture 

Miscellaneous  items 

Government  contributions 

Computer  services 

Reporting  hearings 

Special  and  select  committees. 

Telegraph  and  telephone 

Stationery  (revolving  fund) 

Postage  stamp  allowances 

Revision  ot  laws.  

Leadership  automobiles: 


587.  000 
325,000 
245. 000 


Speaker 


Maionty  leader 

Minority  leader 

New  edition  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code. 

New  editionof  the  United  States  Code 

Portrait  of  Speaker 


422.  500 
000.  000 
000.000 
529.  500 
417.510 
39,  980 

18,  355 

18.  355 
18  355 


1,092.000 
8,  500.  000 
5.  770.  000 
1,675.000 

422.  500 

11.000,000 

4,  000.  000 

1.529.500 

417.510 
39.  980 

18,  780 

18.780 

18,  780 

150,000 


700.  000 

8.  500  000 

5.770.000 

(■) 

422.  500 

:  12,675.000 

4,000,000 

1,529.500 

417.510 

39  980 

18,  780 

18,780 

18,780 

150  000 


700,000 

8  500  000 

5,770,000 

() 

422.500 

12,675,000 

4.  000.  000 

1.529.500 

417,510 

39.  980 

18.780 

18.780 

18,780 

150.000 


700. 000 

8.500  000 

5.  770.  000 

() 

422.  500 

'12.675.000 

4.  000  000 

1.529  500 

417.510 

39. 980 

18.780 

18.780 

18.780 

150.000 


160,000 


5.000 


5,000 


5,000 


Total,  contingent  expenses  of  the  House 31,781,555 


34, 652, 830 


34,  265.  830 


34, 265, 830 


34,  265. 830 


Total,  House  of  Representatives 136,768,970         141,961,270 

JOINT  ITEMS 

Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures - 70J90^  72, 600 

Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate 


141,601,770         141,601,770 


141,601,770 


72,600 


72.600 


72,600 


Joint  Economic  Committee... 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing 


657,525 
490, 005 
289, 705 


674, 190 
498. 750 
295,  270 


674.  1% 
498.  750 
295.  270 


716.900 
498.  750 
295.  270 


700,000 
498,  750 
295.  270 


Total,  contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate 

Contingent  Expenses  of  the  House 


2,087.235 


1, 468,  210 


1, 468. 210 


1. 510,  920 


1, 494, 020 


Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 

Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production.. ^-Ai;--;;- ".;" 

Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Operations  (including  Office  of  Placement  and  Othce  Management). 

Total,  contingent  expenses  of  the  House... 

Office  of  the  Attending  Physician 

Medical  supplies,  equipment,  expenses,  and  allowances 

Capitol  Police 

General  expenses. --- 

Capitol  Police  Board - - 


779, 770 
136,  580 
425,000 


802. 720 
139,980 
569.634 


802.720 
139, 980 

569. 634 


802.  720 
139.  980 
355,000 


1,341,350 


1,512.334 


1, 512, 334 


1, 297,  700 


802.  720 
139  980 
460.000 

1, 402.  700 


92.900 


97,700 


97,700 


97,700 


97,700 


361, 400 
1,009,865 


236,450 
1,009,865 


236.450 
1.009.865 


236.450 

1  009.865 


Total.  Capitol  Police 

Education  of  Pages 
Education  of  congressional  pages  and  pages  of  the  Supreme  (kiurt. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 

CXVIII 1469— Part   18 


1,371.365 


1.  246, 315 


1,246,315 


1, 246, 315 


236.450 
1.009.865 

1.246.315 


129.850 


136. 305 


136,  305 


136, 305 


136. 305 
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June  29,  1972 


Hem 


New  budget 

(obligatioiial)  Budget  estimate 

authority,  ot  new 

fiscal  year  (obligational) 

1972  (enacted  authority,  fiscal 

to  date)  year  1973 1 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


Conference 
action 


JOINT  ITEMS-Continued 

Official  Mail  costs 
E'Penses J3?,95'l,  000 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


Preparation 

Total,  joint  items. 


Capitol  Guide  Service 
Statements  of  Appropriations 


328,000 


I3.0C0 


$24,471,970 

322, 200 

13.000 


$21. 226,  483 
322,  200 

13,000 


$21,226,480 

322,  200 

13.000 


$21,  226,  «a 

322  20a 

13.0GO 


Salaries 

Contingent  expenses. 


ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 
Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 


Total,  Office  of  the  Architect  ot  the  Capitol 

Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds 


37,  778.  390 


1,105.700 
50.000 

1. 155.  700 


29.  340.  634 


26.095,144 


25.923,220 


25.011,320 


1.198.500 
100.000 

1.298.500 


1.198.500 
75.000 

1,  273.  500 


1.171.500 
75.000 


1, 198,  500 
75.000 


1,  246.  500 


1.273.500 


Capitol  buildings 

Reapproptiation [..[[. [[l\[i"[[[Vi[l\ 

Permaneit  .ndelimte  (Public  law  92  56) 1.1.111""! 

Capiloi  grounds _ 

Reapproprialion !I."I!I!"IIIiimi"lIII! 

Senate  office  buildings """I"""II"II! 

Extension  ot  additional  Senate  office  building  site '...'.'.'.'."'.'.'.'. 

Senate  garage  '....'.'. 

House  office  bui Idings ...'""'.''...'"'"'"""' 

Reapproprialion 

Capitol  Power  Plant  (operation) "'.'....'.'.'.."'.. 

Reappropriation 

Expansion  ot  laciiities,  Capitol  Power  Plant  (liquidation  of  contract  authorization). 
Modifications  and  enlargement.  Capitol  Power  Plant 


2.531.2C0 

105.  OCO 

80, 000 

1.187.000 


4. 443.  900 


2,  852. 900 
117.000 


4.411.000 
117.000 


4.411,000 
117.000 


4.758.600 

301.  500 

86.200 

8. 314. 000 


1,017.800 
"4.'986,"666" 


1,017,800 
10,000 


1.017.800 

10,  000 

4.  S32,  200 


1.017.8(.i0 

IC.OM 

4. 932. 200 


89. 100 
7,121.300 


4.  449. 000 
178.  000  . 
(285.000). 
1,200,000  . 


5.261,000 


7,121,300 
475,000 

5.261,000 
120, 000 


89.100 
7,121,300 

475,  COO 

5,261,000 

120.  000 


89.100 
7.121.300 

475.  OCO 
5,  261.  COO 

120,000 


Total.  Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Library  Buildings  and  Grounds 


23, 190, 500 


22. 919, 100 


16.975.000 


23.  554. 400 


23, 554, 40O 


Structural  and  mechanical  care. 

Reappropriation 

Library  of  Congress  James  Madison  Memorial  Building.. 


Total,  Library  buildings  and  grounds. 
Total.  Architect  of  the  Capitol 


1.171.000 
26.000  . 
71,090.000  . 


1.573,400 


1, 516, 400 


1. 531,  400 


1,531,400 


72.  287. 000 


1.573.400 


1. 515. 400 


1.531.400 


1,531,400 


96,633.200 


25, 791,  OOd 


19,  764, 900 


26, 332, 300 


26,  359. 30O 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


BOTANIC  GARDEN 
LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 


763. 350 


784.400 


771.600 


771.600 


771.600 


Salaries  and  expenses  

Copyright  Office,  salaries  and  expenses 

Ccngressional  Research  Service,  salaries  and  expenses 

Distribution  of  catalog  cards,  salaries  and  expenses 

Books  tor  the  general  collections 

Books  for  the  law  library. ! '..'..'.'.. 

Books  for  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped,  salaries  and  expenses 

Collection  and  distribution  of  library  materials  (special  foreign  currency  program): 
Payments  in  Treasury-owned  foreign  currencies 

US.  dollars ;;.. 

Furniture  and  furnishfngs 

Revision  of  Hinds'  and  Cannon's  Precedents,  sa[ariesand  expenses 


Total.  Library  of  Congress. 


33. 852, 000 
4.  590,  000 
7. 166. 000 
9.  748.  750 
973.000 
156.500 
8. 555.  000 

2. 625. 000 

266,  COO 

454,  000 

76.  000 

68. 462.  250 


36. 455. 000 
5.  098,  000 
9, 805,  000 

10.467.750 

1,118,650 

181.500 

8, 892.  000 

2.  727.  OOO 

276. 000 

4,  853,  000 

82.  000 


36.  040. 000 
5.041,000 
9. 155.  000 

10.  275.  000 

1.118,650 

181,  500 

8.  892.  COO 

2,627.000 
276.  OCO 

4.  435,  300 
120. 000 


79. 955. 900 


78, 161, 450 


36.  455.  000 
5.041.000 
9,  155,  COO 

10,275.000 

1,118,650 

'81,500 

B.  «°2,  000 

2.627.000 

276. 000 

4.  435,  300 

120.  000 

78.  576. 450 


35. 170, 000 
5.041.000 
9. 155. 000 

10. 275.  oca 

1.118,650 

181,500 

8,  892,  OOO 

2.627.000 

276.  000 

4.  435,  300 

120. 000 

78.291.450 


GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 

Printing  and  binding 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Documents,  salaries  and  expenses 

Government  Printing  Office  revolving  fund 


38.  000.  000 
14. 829,  900 
3.  500. 000 


46.  500.  COO 
17.239,900 


46,  500.  OCO 
17.  239,  900 


46.  500. 000 
17.  239, 900 


46.  500.  OCO 
17,239,900 


Total,  Government  Printing  Office , 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 


56, 329, 900 


63,  739, 900 


63,  739, 900 


63. 739, 900 


63,  739. 900 


Salaries  and  expenses. 
Salaries  and  expenses. 


89. 208. 000 


97. 000, 000 


95, 820,  COO 


97, 000. 000 


COST-ACCOUNTING  STANDARDS  BOARD 


1.  500, 000 


1.650.000 


1,650.000 


1.650.000 


Grand  total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority 5G4, 128,479 


519.347,899         427,604.764         514,722,880 


96, 235. 000 
1.650. 000 

513.787.9EO 


Consisting  of— 

1.  Appropriations 554.003,264 

Definite  appropriations (553,923,  264) 

Indefinite  appropriation (8i)  COO) 

2.  Reappropriations 309,000 

Appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  authorization... (285  000) 


519.  347.  899 

426. 882,  7e4 
(426,882, 7£ 4) 

514,  000.  f80 

(519.  347,899) 

(514,000,880).... 

722. ceo 

722.000 

722.000 

■  Includes  tcHowing  amendments: 

H  Doc.  92  267: 

5.5  percent  pay  increase •$10,908. 107 

Gei.eral  Accounting  Office 1,600.000 

H  Dec.  92-278: 

Senate 227.250 

House  ot  Representatives 6.237.935 

Joint  Items .  71300 


Architect  of  the  Capitol: 

Capitol  Buil.imgs $1,619,300 

Senate  Office  Buildings 40.600 


Total 20.704.492 

'  $1,675,000  for  Computer  Services  included  in  Special  and  Select  Committees  appropriation. 
•Excludes  $6,016,935  for  House  ot  Representatives  and  $71,300  for  certain  joint  items   dis- 
bursed by  House  to  be  submitted  in  separate  document.  Mm  excludes  $703,200  for  Architect   of  the 
Capitol  and  $41,200  for  Botanic  Garden  which  were  inclu:)ed  in  original  January  budget. 
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Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  Pre.sicient.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Presicient.  all  I  have 
to  say  is  that  I  wi.sh  to  compliment  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  the  able  and  con.structive  work 
he  did  not  only  in  the  preparation  of  the 
bill,  but  also  in  the  conference  with  the 
House.  He  is  a  champion  when  it  comes 
to  hanging  out  for  his  position  and  is 
better  at  it  than  any  other  man  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  with. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  work  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  take  any  more 
time  of  the  Senate  other  than  to  say  that 
we  are  in  accord,  and  if  there  are  any 
embarrassing  questions  to  be  asked  about 
the  details  of  the  bill.  I  yield  my  time 
back  to  the  distinguished  chairman  so 
that  he  can  pnswer  them. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  recognized. 

Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  record  will  shov.-  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
did  a  valiant  .iob  in  upholding  the  integ- 
rity and  beauty  of  thi.^;  Capitol  Building. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  this  great  Senator 
from  South  Carohna.  wc  might  have  had 
a  rape  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized, 

Mr.  STEN^IS.  Mr.  President,  many 
years  ago  the  effort  was  started  and  it 
continued  to  be  worked  on  with  refer- 
ence to  the  restoration  of  the  old  Senate 
Chamber  and  the  old  Supreme  Coml 
chamber.  The  matter  was  worked  on. 
discus.sed.  and  carried  back  and  forth 
year  after  year  after  year.  I  think,  for 
about  12  or  more  years.  However,  it  took 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  to 
really  get  this  matter  lined  up  and  fully 
explained  and  expanded. 

Thanks  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  we  have  now  reached  a  point 
where  the  funds  will  be  available  at  a 
time  just  shortly  prior  to  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  made  a  great  contributicn.  I  thank 
him  and  the  Nation  owes  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

This  was  started  by  our  distmguish.ed 
colleague  from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Sten- 
Nis).  He  has  been  trying  each  year  to 
move  this  along.  We  had  material  and  di- 
rect help  from  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  'Mr, 
M.'iNSFiELD  > .  who  headed  up  the  Com- 
mission on  Arts  and  Antiquities.  He 
really  ulked  with  the  leadership  on  Uie 
House  side  and  did  more  persuadine 
than  I  to  shake  this  loose  m  time  for  the 
centennial.  It  is  agreed  that  the  original 
Supreme  Court  chamber  and  the  origi- 
nal Senate  Chamber  will  be  restored  in 
time  for  the  centennial.  The  House  will 
have  a  part  in  the  restoration  of  the  old 
Senate  Chamber.  We  do  not  have  too 


much  argument.  They  held  that  up  over 
the  years  trying  to  get  things  done,  but 
when  we  resolved  the  west  front  ques- 
tion we  could  move  on  other  matters. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  curious  to  know 
whether   or   not   the  structural   defects 
which  are  rather  obvious  to  the  eye  will 
be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS,  We  hope  so  now  that 
the  matter  has  been  freed  from  the  Capi- 
tol Extension  Commission,  where  both 
bodies  can  have  a  look  at  it, 

I  talked  with  the  .Architect  yesterday 
after  the  vote,  and  today  with  Mr. 
Praeger  of  Praeger-Kavar.agh-Water- 
bury.  who  did  the  8250,000  engineering 
study  of  the  west  front,  finding  the  west 
fronl  structurally  sound.  The  premise 
had  been  that  it  was  about  to  fall;  he 
fotmd.  on  the  contrary,  tliat  it  was  not. 
He  also  assured  me  that  it  can  be  re- 
stored within  the  $15  milhon  figure. 
Probably,  it  could  go  over  that.  No  one 
can  tell  until  we  cut  off  the  stone  lacing 
on  the  front  and  look  behind  it  and  find 
out  what  filling  in  the  cracks,  water- 
proofing, and  so  forth  will  be  required. 
With  respect  to  the  $30  million  figure, 
he  said  in  no  way  would  it  exceed  S20 
million,  and  it  could  be  done  for  S15 
million. 

The  plans  and  study  could  be  bid  on 
by  a  contractor  and  we  could  move  for- 
ward if  that  is  the  will  of  both  bodies.  It 
will  be  up  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
to  make  that  decision. 

I  \1eld  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
Mr,  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
:;ie  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Legislative 
.Appropriations  Act  was  considered  on 
March  23.  I  called  to  the  attention  of  my 
colieagTies  that  the  Senate  committee  had 
cut  5214,634  from  the  amount  approved 
hy  the  other  body  for  the  work  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Op- 
erations. The  discussion  begins  in  the 
CoNCRESsio.N-.AL  RECORD  of  March  28,  1972 
on  page  10544. 

I  made  the  point  during  that  discus- 
sion that  the  joint  committee  could  not 
po.ssibly  take  such  a  cut  and  do  the  job 
Congress  directed  it  to  do  in  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganiration  Act  of  1970.  I  sug- 
gested restoration  of  at  least  $100,000.  or 
splitting  the  difference  between  the 
amount  voted  by  the  other  body  and  that 
approved  by  the  Senate  committee. 

.As  the  vice  chairman  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee, whose  chair.man  m  the  next  Con- 
gress will  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  conferees  restored 
almost  half  the  cut  made  by  the  Senate 
com.mittee.  I  hope  that  with  this  amount 
we  will  be  able  to  do  the  job  assigned 
to  us  by  the  Congress. 

I  am  aware  of  the  heavy  burden  car- 
ried by  the  able  and  dedicated  members 
of  our  Appropriations  Committee.  On  be- 
half of  the  joint  committee.  I  express 
deep  appreciation  for  this  recognition 
of  our  needs — actually  the  needs  of  the 
Congress — and  this  provision  of  support 
and  encouragement. 

I  congratulate  my  colleagues  for  per- 
mitting us  to  have  enough  money  next 
year  when  tne  Senate  wiil  be  in  charge 
of  this  matter. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  assure  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Montana  that  on 
next  year's  appropriation  bill  we  will 
have  our  chairman  of  that  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Operations  so 
that  our  ov.ti  subcommittees  and  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  will  be  more 
fully  informed  and  we  will  provide  the 
full  amount. 

Mr.  .METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  having  been  adopted 
and  the  am.endment  agreed  to,  I  yield  the 
fioor. 


EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  DEBT 
LIMITATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  15390 »  to  provide  for  a 
4-month  extension  of  the  present  tem- 
porary level  in  the  public  debt  limita- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  tMr.  Bennett)  . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
after  further  conferences  with  the  vari- 
ous Senators,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  now  asked  me  to  revise  the 
request  which  was  propounded  a  bit 
earlier. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  8:15  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  a:^k  unammous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  8:15 
a.m,  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


LNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 

MENT—ORDER OF  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  9:30 
a.m.  tomorrow  a  vote  occm-  on  the  pend- 
ing substitute  amendment  by  Mr.  Ben- 
nett o.Tered  to  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Church;  that  immediately  following  that 
vote  a  vote  recur  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Church. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  30  minutes  on  the 
pending  substitute  amendment  by  Mr. 
Ben:vEtt.  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Church, 
or  his  designee,  and  that  the  time  begin 
running  as  soon  as  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  does 
the  Senator  mean  debate  would  be  to- 
night and  not  tomorrow' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  The  debate  on 
the  Bennett  substitute  would  be  tonight 
\nth  tlie  vot«  to  occur  at  9:30  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  H.ARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  What  is  the 
time  limitaiion  tonight? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  was  suggest- 
ing one- half  hour  but  may  I  assure  the 
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distinguished  Senator  he  will  have  as 
much  time  as  he  wishes  tonight,  and  I 
will  be  happy  to  listen  to  him  with  great 
interest. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  be  very  long. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  would  desire 
longer  than  30  minutes,  or  whatever 
amount  he  wishes  to  have  for  himself, 
we  can  clock  that  into  the  request.  De- 
bate would  occur  on  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Bennett  tonight  for  whatever  length 
of  time  the  Senator  wishes,  but  once  de- 
bate on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Bennett 
is  ended  tonight  the  debt  limitation  bill 
would  be  set  aside  and  the  continuing 
resolution  would  be  taken  up.  The  vote 
on  the  Bennett  substitute  would  be  voted 
on  tomorrow,  followed  by  the  vote  on  the 
Church  amendment,  and  the  debt  limi- 
tation bill  would  then  be  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRD.  JR  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  would  like  to  have  5  minutes 
on  the  Bennett  amendment  and  I  would 
like  to  have  45  minutes  on  the  debt  limit 
tomorrow. 

Mr  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
that  can  be  arranged  once  the  debt  limit 
bill  reaches  third  reading.  I  assui-e  the 
Senator  he  will  have  whatever  time  he 
wishes,  and  I  can  ask  unanimous  consent 
now. 

Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRD.  JR.  No,  that  is 
not  nece.ssary. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C    BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG    Mr.  Pre.^ident.  i.s  it  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  bring  up 
t:;e   continuing   resolution   tonight? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD    Yes,  that  is 
the  intention,  I  wish  to  say  in  response 
to  the  Senator. 
Mr.   YOUNG.   And   finish   it   tonight? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Hopefully. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  If  there  is  an  amendment 
to  be  offered  to  it,  we  should  have  some 
agreement  on  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  work  on  such  a  time  agree- 
ment with  the  Senator  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  .Arkansas,  who  will 
shortly  come  to  the  floor  Hopefully  we 
can  reach  an  agreement. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  B^-RD  I  \ield 
Mr  PASTORE  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  ha.^;  referred  to  as  a  po5,sibIe 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin 'Mr.  Proxmirei.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  ha.-  talked  to  me  and  I 
think  he  has  every  intention— he  is  not 
on  the  floor;  I  think  I  bespeak  his  senti- 
ments because  of  our  conversation— I 
think  he  intends  to  present  an  amend- 
ment but  not  to  take  much  time.  I  do 
not  think  he  has  an  Intention  of  defer- 
ring final  action.  He  has  a  certain 
complaint  to  make  and  he  would  like  to 
raise  it  by  an  amendment.  I  think  if  we 
get  our  heads  together  later  on  there 
will  be  no  trouble  about  this. 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.   COTTON.   Mr,   President,   I  find 
my.self  a  little  confused. 


I  first  understood  that  the  unanimous 
consent  request  put  a  time  limit  on  the 
debate  on  the  Bennett  and  the  Church 
proposals,  and  that  after  that  we  were 
going  to  take  up  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. Then  I  understood  from  the  Sen- 
ator's answers  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia— I  know  they  were  clear,  but  I  did 
not  get  them  from  the  distinguished 
assistant  majority  leader — that  the  de- 
bate would  go  on  and  everj'one  would 
be  taken  care  of  on  the  Bennett  and 
Church  amendments  before  we  took  this 
matter  up. 

Is  the  request  for  a  time  limitation  on 
the  debate  on  the  Bermett  and  Church 
amendments,  so  that  we  know  when  the 
continuing  resolution  will  come  up? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia wanted  5  minutes.  The  Senator 
has  given  him  an  hour.  Why  does  he  not 
add  to  that  request  the  understanding 
that  when  that  time  expires,  we  will  then 
go  to  the  continuing  resolution,  so  that 
we  are  not  here  until  midnight?  Why 
does  not  the  Senator  request  that  at  the 
expiration  of  the  agreed  upon  time  we 
go  to  the  continuing  resolution? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
had  in  mind.  I  v.ould  not  want  it  to  come 
up  at  midnight. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  misunderstood 
the  request,  it  was  my  fault.  Would  this 
be  agreeable  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia:  That  instead  of  a 
half  hour  at  this  time  for  debate  on 
the   amendment   by   Mr.    Bennett,   we 

extend  the  time,  not  to  exceed  1  hour 

Mr.  H.ARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  All  I  want 
is  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thought  the 
able  Senator  said  45  minutes. 

Mr,  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Tomorrow, 
45  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  may  I 
say  to  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  or 

the  acting — I  am  confused,  too 

Mr.  PASTORE,  The  acting  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  accept  15  minutes  and  reserve  5  min- 
utes of  it  for  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest? Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BEN-NETT.  Mr.  President,  is  it  my 
understanding  that  the  time  limitation 
is  now  in  effect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minutes,  15  minutes  to  each  .side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  time  starts  running,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
the  Public  Works  appropriations  bill— 
which,  under  the  previous  order,  was  to 
have  been  the  first  order  of  business  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  Senators  imder 
15-minute  orders — become  the  order  of 
business  immediately  upon  the  disposi- 
tion tomorrow  of  the  debt  limitation  bill. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  .so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  30  minutes  for  debate  on 


the  amendment  by  Mr.  Bennett  today, 
the  debt  limitation  bill  be  laid  aside  and 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  continuing  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  simply  want  to  say  this  is  a  far 
better  arrangement  than  heretofore,  and 
I  want  to  expre.ss  my  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  Bennett) 
and  to  the  acting  majority  leader  for 
arranging  this  complex  .schedule  to- 
night and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  thank  all  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  several  requests  are 
granted. 
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EXTENSION  OP  PUBLIC  DEBT 
LIMITATION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15390'  to 
provide  for  a  4 -month  extension  of  the 
present  temporary  level  in  the  public 
debt  limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  a  time  for 
social  security  increases.  There  have  been 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living.  They  have 
been  recognized  in  the  past  by  several 
social  security  increases  that  have  re- 
sulted in  an  increase  over  the  last  few 
years  of  some  25  percent. 

These  increases  in  benefits  have  been 
supported  by  increases  in  the  tax  rates. 

The  House  recognized  this  continued 
inflation  and  they  put  a  5-percent  in- 
crease in  H  R  1  to  repre.sent  the  co.st-of- 
living  increase  that  has  occurred  since 
the  law  was  last  changed.  Tliey  also  put 
into  tlie  bill  a  system  of  automatic  in- 
creases which  will  take  hold  at  the  time 
the  Hou.se-pas.sed  5-perrent  increase 
would  have  exhausted  its  value. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  recog- 
nized this,  and  even  though  it  suggested 
10  percent,  which  is  the  basis  of  my  sug- 
gestion today,  it  did  not  increa.se  the  co.st 
of  the  proposal  made  by  the  House,  be- 
cause it  accepted  the  5-percent  increa.se 
suggested  by  the  House,  and  then  took 
out  of  the  House  bill  certain  proposed 
changes,  the  cost  of  which,  after  a  brief 
introductory  period,  would  be  equivalent 
to  the  cost  of  another  5-percent  increase. 

These  three  conditions  were  The 
House  dropped  out  1  year  of  additional 
low  earnings  to  enable  a  .social  security 
beneficiary  to  calculate  his  retirement 
benefits  on  a  slightly  higher  base.  That 
would  have  co.st  $1  billion  per  year. 

They  dropped  out  a  provision  which 
allowed  couples  married  for  at  least  20 
years  to  combine  their  wage  credits  up 
to  maximum  taxable  wages  for  any  1 
year  as  a  basis  for  benefit  computation. 
This  would  have  cost  $900  million. 

Then  they  limited  the  provision  in 
the  present  law  tmder  which  actuarial 
reductions  made  in  one  benefit — for  ex- 
ample, a  widows  benefit — lowers  the 
amount  of  another  type  of  benefit  taken 
later  on  another  earnings  record.  This 
would  have  co.st  $650  million. 


The  combination  of  these  three  repre- 
sented a  cost  of  $2.55  billion. 

The  cost  of  a  5-percent  increase  in 
social  security  is  appro.ximately  $2.1 
billion. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  did 
not  actually  increase  the  proposal  that 
the  House  sent  over  to  us. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  tWnk  the  Senate  might 
be  interested  in  what  the  dollar  cost 
was  going  to  be  of  the  Bennett  proposal 
versus  the  Church  proposal  insofar  as 
the  individual  taxpayer  is  concerned. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  May  I  suggest  to  my 
friend  that  he  put  that  in  the  Record, 
because  I  have  only  10  minutes? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  give  the  Senator 
some  time  under  the  bill.  There  is  un- 
limited time  imder  the  bill.  But  that  is 
all  right.  I  suggest  the  Senator  go  ahead. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Then.  Mr.  President, 
began  the  inevitable  election  year  game 
of  political  poker,  "I'll  see  your  10  and 
I'll  raise  it  10  more."  We  have  seen  the 
proposal  today  where  the  proposal  has 
been,  "I'll  see  your  20  and  raise  that  10 
more." 

This  has  no  relation  to  the  proposal  of 
the  House.  It  comes  to  us  in  a  very  in- 
teresting way,  because  the  Hoase  avoided 
its  constitutional  responsibility  to  ini- 
tiate these  programs.  The  chairman  of 
the  House  committee  made  the  sugges- 
tion to  the  newspapermen,  and  then  he 
expects  us  to  carry  it  out. 

There  were  no  chances  for  hearings  in 
the  Senate  on  the  20  percent,  only  the 
vague  foundation  which  is  the  report  of 
the  Social  Security  Advisory  Committee 
which  sets  forth  that  financing  future  in- 
creases should  be  based  on  anticipated 
future  wage  increases — a  very  serious 
change  in  the  past  and  present  pattern 
of  financing  .social  security  benefits. 

They  say  that  in  order  to  absorb  in- 
creases in  years  when  wage  increases 
might  not  support  these  benefits,  we 
should  agree  to  allow  the  level  of  the 
trust  fund  to  drop  below  1  year's  pay- 
out, to  as  low  as  three-quarters  of  a  year's 
payout.  So  whammo,  the  three-quarters 
of  a  year  now  becomes  the  accepted  basis, 
and  the  $10  bilhon  thus  saved  by  allow- 
ing the  trust  fund  either  to  shrink  or 
not  to  increase,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past,  is  going  to  be  used  to  keep 
the  raise  at  or  near  the  pre.sent  level. 

This  Ls  sleight  of  hand.  We  must  re- 
member that  everj-  benefit  must  be  paid 
for.  If  we  pay  for  it  by  reducing  the  level 
of  the  trust  fund,  of  course,  this  is  a  one- 
time deal.  It  looks  like  a  sure-fire  maneu- 
ver, and  it  can  get  us  by  this  one  very 
large  increase.  But  what  does  it  do  to  the 
trust  fund  in  the  end?  It  reduces  its  sta- 
bility by  one-quarter.  And  what  does  it 
do  to  H.R.  1.  the  bill  which  came  over 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
this  social  security  increase  in  it  at  a 
rate  of  5  percent? 

The  Finance  Committee  has  spent  5 
months  of  solid  work  on  H  R,  1.  With  this 
sweetener  out  of  H,R,  1.  there  is  a  gen- 
eral feeling  around  the  Senate  that  no 
one  would  then  be  int-erested  in  passing 
the  rest  of  the  bill,  because  the  political 


sweetener  is  gone,  and  we  do  not  care 
what  happens  after  that. 

A  lot  of  people  would  like  that.  They 
are  aware  of  the  controversy  in  the  bill, 
particularly  the  controversy  on  welfare, 
title  IV;  and  some  Senators  would  like  to 
duck  it.  But  everyone  agrees  that  the 
present  welfare  situation  is  a  mess  and 
must  be  changed.  The  administration 
says  it  can  no  longer  continue  t-o  finance 
the  open  ended  system.  The  Governors 
of  the  States  say  they  cannot  live  with  it. 
and  local  welfare  administrators  say  it 
is  an  administrative  chaos.  We  all  recog- 
nize the  deep  disagreement  involved 
there,  and  the  committee  has  worked 
very  hard  to  find  a  solution.  We  recog- 
nize that  there  are  those  in  the  commit- 
tee who  disagree  with  the  solution  the 
majority  found.  But  that  should  not  per- 
suade us  to  abandon  it  or  run  away  from 
it  again.  The  people  are  going  to  demand 
a  solution. 

H.R.  1  is  not  limited  to  welfare.  Most 
of  its  provisions  relate  to  social  security, 
both  the  cash  and  tlie  medicare  system. 
If  we  pass  this  20-percent  sweetener, 
there  is  a  very  real  chance,  in  view  of 
the  pressure  of  this  election  year,  that 
all  of  the  rest  of  it  will  be  abandoned, 
or  at  least  put  m  grave  jeopardy,  by  this 
rush  to  play  pohtical  poker  with  the  20 
percent. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senate  reahzes  how 
imiwrtant  these  social  security  changes 
are.  If  our  original  program  had  gone  on. 
I  would  have  had  time  to  explain  all  of 
them,  but  since  I  do  not  have  that  time, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minuu^s  have  expired. 

Mr,  BENNETT.  I  withdraw  that  re- 
quest, and  say  that  the  simplest  thing  for 
us  to  do  is  to  send  the  debt  bill  back  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  it  came, 
without  these  amendments,  and  then 
clear  the  track  for  a  pood  discussion  of 
H.R.  1  when  we  have  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pi-esi- 
dent,  I  feel  an  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  is  justified.  I  favor  an  increase 
ir.  the  benefits.  The  individuals  who  have 
been  hit  hardest  and  hurt  the  most  by 
the  severe  inflation  our  Nation  is  facing 
are  those  on  fixed  incomes.  For  the  most 
part,  they  are  the  elderly  and  those  who 
are  on  social  security.  It  has  been  the 
spending  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  have  reduced  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  social  security  benefits.  So 
I  think  an  increase  in  the  benefits  is 
justified. 

The  problem,  as  I  see  it.  is  to  deter- 
mine just  what  that  figure  should  be. 
We  need  to  be  aware  of  the  needs  of 
those  who  will  receive  the  benefits  now, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  must  be  aware 
of  the  hardships  and  difficulties  facing 
tiiose  who  must  pay  the  taxes. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  determine  what 
is  a  proper  balance.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  has  presented  to  the  Senate  an 
amendment  for  a  10-percent  increase  in 
social  security  benefits.  I  am  a  cospon.sor 
of  that  proposal.  I  favor  it.  and  I  feel 


that  a  10-percent  increase  in  benefits  Is 
justified. 

If  Congress  should  approve  that  10- 
percent  increase,  it  will  mean  that  dur- 
ing the  past  30  months,  the  past  2iij 
years,  social  security  benefits  have  been 
increased  by  40  percent.  Mr.  President, 
I  feel  that  the  Government  has  an  obli- 
gation to  the  elderly  people  and  those 
on  social  security.  It  has  an  obligation 
to  them  because  it  has  been  the  deficit 
spending  policies  of  the  Government  it- 
self that  have  brought  about  deteriora- 
tion in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lars which  the  elderly  people  receive  in 
their  social  security  benefits. 

So  I  shall  support  an  increase  in  social 
security  benefits,  and  I  shall  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Utah  for  a  10-per- 
cent increase  in  those  benefits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr,  President.  I  would 

like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho  if  he 

would  yield  1  minute  of  his  time  to  me. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  be  pleased  to 

do  so. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  when 
my  amendment  was  submitted  to  the 
desk,  we  had  not  realized  that  there  was 
an  error  on  page  11.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  corrected.  On  line  12 
and  line  16.  the  name  of  the  month 
"August"  should  be  inserted  in  lieu  of 
the  name  of  the  month  "May.'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  state- 
ment has  been  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  that  in  the  past 
2 ',2  years  social  security  benefits  will  have 
been  increased  by  approximately  40  per- 
cent if  the  recommendation  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  for  an  additional 
10-percent  increase  is  enacted  into  law. 

That  sounds  like  a  very  substantial  in- 
crease. But  one  has  to  take  into  account 
the  ven,-  low  base  on  which  these  per- 
centage increases  have  occurred. 

Today,  for  example,  average  benefits 
for  the  typical  retired  worker  amount  to 
only  $133  a  month,  or  about  31.596  a 
year.  I  would  like  to  ask  any  Senator 
if  he  could  live  on  $1,596  a  year,  or  if  he 
would  want  anyone  in  his  family  to  live 
on  that  kind  of  retirement  income,  or 
his  parents  or  grandparents  to  live  on 
that  kind  of  an  income.  This  amount  is 
almost  $400  below  the  poverty  thresh- 
hold— pre.sently  $1,980— stipulated  by  the 
Government  itself.  Social  security  bene- 
fits for  widows  now  amoiuit  to  only  $114 
a  month,  or  about  $1,368  a  year.  That  is 
a  figure  more  than  $600  below  the  1972 
poverty  index. 

How  can  we  call  this  a  decent  retire- 
ment program  for  elderly  Americans?  Or. 
how  can  we  wring  our  hands  over  in- 
creases that  still  leave  the  benefits  at 
these  wretched  levels?  Even  with  the 
past  increases  that  we  have  made  in  the 
last  2' 2  years,  almost  5  million  older 
Americans  are  living  in  poverty.  More- 
over, the  elderly's  likelihood  of  being  poor 
is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  for  other 
elements    of    the    population.    Approxi- 
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mately  one  out  of  eveiy  four  persons  65 
and  over,  in  contrast  to  one  in  nine 
among  younger  Americans,  lives  in  pov- 
erty in  this,  the  self-styled  richest  Nation 
in  history.  If  we  include  the  hidden  poor, 
their  numbers  sv.ell  to  6.3  million,  or 
about  one  out  of  every  three  older  Amer- 
icans. 

Now  we  are  told  that  a  20-percent  in- 
crca.'^e  is  too  much,  and  that  we  caiuiot 
afford  it.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
strange  argument  in  view  of  the  other 
expenditures  that  this  Chamber  thinks 
this  country'  can  so  readily  afford  for 
trips  to  the  moon  and  for  demolishing 
v.-hat  is  left  of  that  wretched  iJeninsula 
in  Soutiieast  Asia.  There  does  not  seem  to 
he  much  argument  in  this  Chamber 
about  bUlions  piled  upon  billions  piled 
upon  billions.  But  when  it  comes  to  an 
increase  in  social  security  which  would 
at  least  be  of  some  appreciable  benefit  to 
the  elderly  of  this  country,  we  are  told 
that  it  is  too  much. 

In  response  to  the  concern  about  the 
impact  of  a  20-percent  increase  for  the 
calendar  year  1972.  I  moved  the  effective 
date  of  my  amendment  back  from  June 
to  September.  As  a  result  of  this  action, 
the  cost  of  my  proposal  would  be  the 
same  for  the  calendar  year  1972  as  the 
Finance  Committee's  proposed  10-per- 
cent increase  effective  in  June.  That  is 
approximately  $2  billion.  So  when  it 
ccmes  to  cost,  the  1972  cost  of  this  pro- 
posal is  no  more  than  that  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  itself, 
though  the  percentage  increase  is 
doubled. 

A  10-perccnt  increase  taking  effect 
in  September  would  merely  compromise 
the  measure  even  further.  Not  only  is 
this  asking  the  elderly  to  wait  an  addi- 
tional 3  months,  but  it  is  also  asking 
them  to  acce  '  a  lower  social  security  in- 
crease which  wculd  do  little  more  than 
catch  them  up  with  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living  that  has  occurred  since  the  last 
increase  wa.^  approvpd  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  under  my  proposal,  if  we 
find  it  in  our  generosity  to  ?ive  the  el- 
derly 20  percent,  then  we  can  at  least  lift 
1.9  A^'icricans  out  of  poverty,  including 
1.1  million  65  years  of  B.?,e  or  older.  That 
is  rnor--"  than  twice  as  many  as  we  will 
lift  out  of  poverty  if  we  limit  this  in- 
crea.se  to  the  10  percent  proposed  by  the 
amendment  sponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah. 

In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  a  20- 
pcrcent  increase  will  mean  an  additional 
S42  for  the  typical  retired  worker,  S69  for 
an  elderly  couple,  and  an  additional  $36 
for  the  average  widow — this  applying  to 
the  last  3  months  of  1972.  On  an  annual 
basis,  a  20-percent  increase  would  pro- 
vide SI 68  more  for  a  retired  worker,  an 
additional  S276  for  an  elderly  couple,  and 
.$144  more  for  an  aged  widow. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  country  cannot 
afford  that,  it  is  bankrupt,  indeed.  If  it 
cannot  afford  that,  then  we  had  better 
take  a  second  look  at  the  additional  S5 
to  S6  billion  that  the  President  proposes 
to  add  to  a  miliiary  budget  that  already 
exceeds  S80  billion.  If  this  country  can- 
not afford  that,  then  perhaps  we  ought  to 
look  at  the  multibiliion-doUar  space  pro- 
gram and  other  launches  to  the  moon. 
If  this  country  cannot  afford  to  provide 
a  decent  retirement  income  program  for 


the  elderly,  then  I  think  we  are  bank- 
rupt, not  only  financially  but  also  mor- 
ally. The  test  of  a  great  nation,  in  the 
last  analysis,  is  measured  by  the  way  it 
treats  the  aged.  I  must  say  thsA,  when 
measured  by  that  standard,  the  United 
States,  in  1972,  falls  very  far  short  of  a 
decent  mark. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  reject  this  meager  10-percent  in- 
crease and  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity furnished  us  by  the  new  actuarial 
computations  that  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Finance  Committee  and  the  adminis- 
tration, which  enable  us  to  increase  bene- 
fits by  20  percent  without  increasing  the 
tax  rate  in  future  years,  but  simply  ex- 
tending the  base  upon  which  that  tax  is 
levied.  This  adopts  the  formula  already 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  thus 
paves  the  way,  I  think,  for  an  acceptance 
of  the  Senate  action  on  the  House  side 
in  time  to  meet  the  deadline  for  the  ex- 
piration of  the  debt  ceiling  at  midnight 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentarv  inquirv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  How  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  be 
able  to  yield  4  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
want  1  minute. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  will  split  the  time  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  minute  is  fine. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  do  any 
other  Senators  wish  to  speak? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
be  extended  by  5  minutes,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  'Mr.  Ben- 
nett •  likewise  have  5  additional  min- 
utes, and  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  iMr.  Curtis  >  may  have 
the  5  minutes  which  w-ould  be  allotted  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  original  Ciiurch 
amendment  to  increase  social  security 
benefits  by  20  percent,  and  therefore  to 
oppose — and  I  intend  to  oppose — the 
Bennett  amendment  to  increase  benefits 
by  only  10  percent. 

Although  I  would  have  preferred  that 
this  measure  be  voted  upon  as  part  of 
H.R.  1,  the  omnibus  social  security- 
medicaid-welfare  reform  bill,  it  is  clear 
that  our  senior  citizens  have  waited  long 
enough  for  this  increase  and  should  not 
be  asked  to  wait  even  longer. 

For  over  a  year,  I  have  been  hoping, 
and  my  constituents  have  been  expect- 


ing, that  H.R.  1  would  reach  the  Senate 
floor  "within  the  near  future." 

H.R.  1  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  June,  when  it  was  referred  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  For  a 
while  we  thought  that  H.R.  1  would  reach 
the  Senate  floor  as  early  as  last  Septem- 
ber. Then,  in  November,  we  thouglit  that 
surely  H.R.  1  would  reach  the  Senate 
floor  by  March  1  of  this  year.  But  March 
1  came  and  went,  and  H.R.  1  was  still  not 
not  in  sight. 

Finally,  on  June  13,  H.R.  1  was  ordered 
reported  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. Unfortunately,  even  though  the  bill 
has  been  reported,  it  has  not  yet  reached 
the  Senate  floor.  And  becau.se  of  the  im- 
pending rece.ss  and  Democratic  National 
Convention,  the  Congress  cannot  con- 
.'lider  this  measure  until  at  least  July  17. 
Even  then,  we  have  no  guarantee  that 
definitive  action  will  be  taken,  because 
of  the  controversy  involving  the  welfare 
reform  provisions,  to  which  the  social 
security,  medicare,  and  medicaid  portions 
are  tied. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  its 
distinguished  chairman  'Mr.  Long*  have 
worked  ver>'  hard  and  over  many  months 
on  this  extraordinarily  complex  piece  of 
legislation,  and  I  commend  the  chairman 
and  his  committee  members  for  their 
efforts. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  our 
20  million  older  Americans  have 
waited  a  long  time  for  this  increase  in 
social  security  benefits,  and  unless  we 
act  today,  we  cannot  guarantee  a  benefit 
increa.se  during  this  Congress, 

I  have  received  thousands  upon  tliou- 
sands  of  letters  from  elderly  constituents 
asking  me,  "What  has  happened  to  H.R. 
1?"  and  I  am  sure  that  every  Senator 
in  this  body  has  received  similar  mall. 
Today  we  should  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  pass  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant provisions  in  H.R.  1, 

The  economic  situation  of  people  over 
age  65  has  reached  the  crisis  stage.  In  its 
1971  annual  report,  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  on  which  I  serve, 
reported  the  following,  and  I  quote: 

Older  persons  have  less  than  half  the  In- 
come of  their  younger  counterparts.  In  1970, 
the  median  Income  for  older  persons  living 
alone  or  with  nonrelatives  wa.s  $1,951.  Almost 
five  million — or  over  a  quarter  of  the  elderly — 
live  below  the  official  poverty  line.  Every  fifth 
j>oor  person  in  the  United  States  is  aged  65 
or  over.  Many  of  these  aged  poor  became  poor 
upon  reaching  old  age. 

In  the  meantime,  expenses  of  the  el- 
derly have  ri.sen  dramatically.  Older 
Americans  spend  proportionately  more 
of  their  incomes  than  any  other  group 
on  such  basic  items  as  food,  shelter,  and 
medical  care. 

Health  costs  during  the  sixties  rose 
twice  as  fast  as  the  overall  cost  of  living. 
Hospital  costs  alone  rose  five  times  faster 
than  the  cost  of  living.  Older  people  suf- 
fer more  frequently  and  more  seriously 
from  health  problems,  thus,  their  health 
expenses  are  obviously  much  higher  than 
those  of  younger  people.  In  1971.  medi- 
care covered  only  42  percent  of  the  total 
health  paj-ments  of  the  elderly.  In  more 
individual  terms,  this  means  that  an 
elderly  person  who  is  seriously  ill  may 
get  socked  for  a  hospital  bill  of  several 


thousand  dollars,  which  he  alone  must 
pay. 

Elderly  people  bear  an  unduly  heavy 
burden  of  property  taxes,  which  have  also 
ri.sen  rapidly.  These  taxes  have  gone  up 
by  14.3  percent  since  January  1971,  Hous- 
ing and  transportation  costs  have  sky- 
rocketed, while  the  modest  pensions  of 
the  elderly  have  remained  fixed. 

The  average  social  security  benefit  for 
today's  retired  person  is  $133  a  month, 
or  about  $1,596  a  year.  This  is  $400  less 
than  the  poverty  threshold,  or  $1,980.  ac- 
cording to  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. The  average  elderly  widow  must 
live  on  benefits  of  only  $114  a  month,  or 
about  $1,368  a  year.  This  is  $600  less 
than  the  1972  poverty  index. 

The  consensus  among  elderly  people, 
and  certainly  among  the  delegates  to  the 
1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging, 
is  that  inadequate  income  is  their  No.  1 
problem.  In  their  statement  on  income, 
the  Conference  delegates  had  this  to  say: 

There  is  no  substitute  for  income  if  peo- 
ple are  to  be  free  to  exercise  choices  In  their 
style  of  living.  Direct  action  to  increase  the 
Income  of  the  elderly  Is  urgent  and  Impera- 
tive. 

Mr,  President,  the  amendment  before 
us  would  increase  social  security  bene- 
fits by  20  percent.  To  finance  this  in- 
crease, the  amendment  would  increase 
the  tax  rate  from  5.2  percent  to  5,5  per- 
cent in  1973,  and  it  would  increase  the 
wage  base  from  $9,000  to  $10,800.  Under 
present  law.  the  tax  rate  is  scheduled  to 
rise  to  5.65  percent  in  1973.  Thus,  the 
tax  rate  called  for  in  this  amendment  is 
actually  lower  than  that  proposed  mider 
the  present  law.  Under  the  amendment, 
the  wage  base  would  rise  to  $12,000  in 
1974,  and  would  be  adjusted  thereafter 
according  to  future  benefit  changes  made 
by  Congress.  The  tax  rate  would  remain 
at  5.5  percent  through  1985,  and  at  no 
point  before  the  year  2000  would  it  go 
beyond  5.7. 

In  voting  for  this  increase,  I  wish  to 
make  note  of  the  distress  felt  among 
younger  workers  over  taxes  in  general 
and  social  security  payroll  taxes  in  par- 
ticular. I  understand  and  share  this  con- 
cern. Yet  I  do  not  believe  we  can  ask 
our  elderly  citizens,  for  whom  the  inci- 
dence ol  poverty  is  increasing  while  for 
all  other  groups  it  is  decreasing,  to  make 
additional  sacrifices. 

The  an<;wer  to  this  dilemma — a  heavier 
tax  burden  on  younger  workers  on  the 
one  hand  and  poverty  among  older  peo- 
ple on  the  other — lies  in  a  better  and 
more  efficient  method  of  financing  so- 
cial security.  Social  security  has  been  in 
existence  for  nearly  40  years  without 
undergoing  a  fundamental  change  in  its 
financing  structure.  I  am  a  strong  be- 
liever in  maintaining  the  self-financing 
aspect  of  social  security,  and  in  retaining 
some  relationship  between  the  amoiuit 
of  money  contributed  and  the  amount  of 
benefits  received.  Yet  I  believe  we  should 
more  seriously  explore  the  possibilities 
for  retaining  these  features  while  at  the 
same  time  increasing  the  "return  on  in- 
vestment" of  social  security. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for 
the  worker  who  writes  to  me  and  who 
complains  that  taxes,  especially  social 
security  taxes,  are  becoming  intolerable. 


Yet  I  cannot  forget  the  millions  of  older 
Americans  for  whom  life  is  so  much 
worse — and  in  many  cases,  almost  un- 
bearable. 

Tile  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  has 
decided  to  conduct  special  hearings  for 
the  purpose  of  resolving  this  dilemma. 
It  is  important  that  we  recognize  this 
issue  as  an  extremely  complex  one,  and 
call  upon  the  full  resources  of  the  best 
economists  and  tax  experts  in  the 
country. 

I  therefore  urge  that  this  proposed  full 
scale,  in-depth  review  of  the  method  of 
financing  social  security  be  expedited. 

The  amendment  before  us  means  that 
monthly  benefits  for  the  average  retired 
worker  will  rise  from  $133  to  $161,  or 
$336  additional  annually.  For  the  aver- 
age retired  couple,  benefits  will  rise  from 
$223  to  $270.  or  $564  annually. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  commend  our 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  (Mi\ 
Church  >  for  his  leadersliip  and  initiative 
on  this  amendment.  This  legislation  is 
urgently  needed.  It  will  bring  us  closer 
to  realizing  the  goals  set  forth  by  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  In 
passing  this  amendment,  I  believe  the 
Congress  can.  in  effect,  say  to  the  20 
million  older  Americans  that  it  did  listen 
to  what  was  said  at  the  White  House 
Conference,  that  it  did  take  the  recom- 
mendations seriously,  and  tliat  it  does 
intend  to  act  upon  these  recommenda- 
tions expeditiously. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  add  that  I  am 
beginning  to  receive  telephone  calls  and 
telegrams  from  businessmen  and  corpo- 
ration presidents,  asking  me  to  vote 
against  this  proposal.  All  year  long  I 
have  been  receiving  letters  from  elderly 
constituents  telling  me  of  their  difficul- 
ties in  keeping  up  with  the  rising  cost 
of  living,  but  I  am  not  receiving  wires 
and  phone  calls  from  them  now.  The 
reason  is  that  they  cannot  afford  the 
price  of  wires  and  lona-distance  phone 
calls.  They  are  worried  about  the  price 
of  postage  stamps,  stationery,  and  local 
phone  calls. 

Mr.  President,  the  elderly  are  neither 
militant  nor  loud.  They  do  not  have  the 
money  to  finance  high-powered  lobbyists 
and  public  relations  experts.  We  should 
not,  however,  permit  the  elderly  to  be 
ignored  merely  because  they  cannot  af- 
ford long-distance  phone  calls  to  their 
Congressmen  or  do  not  storm  Congress 
with  demands. 

Their  need  for  a  more  adequate  re- 
tirement income  is  urgent,  and  it  is  be- 
cause of  this  that  I  lend  my  strongest 
support  to  the  amendment  now  before 
us. 

THE  20-PERCENT  SOCIAL  SECtTRITY  INCREASE  AND 
REFORM    OF    PRIVATE    PENSIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  20-percent  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity proposed  by  Senator  Chitrch  in  his 
amendment  to  the  debt  ceiling  legisla- 
tion. 

I  find  persuasive  the  arguments  made 
in  favor  of  the  20-percent  increase. 

The  President's  1971  Social  Security 
Advisory  Council  Report  quite  clearly 
recognized  the  feasibility  of  a  20-percent 
increase  based  upon  revised  actuarial  as- 


sumptions and  with  only  slightly  higher 
payroll  tax  rates. 

A  20-percent  increase  will  substantially 
diminish  the  numbers  of  retired  poor 
and  will  recompensate  them  for  the  in- 
roads made  into  their  standard  of  hung 
owed  to  inflation. 

While  we  can  argue  as  to  whether  a 
20-percent  Increase  will  have  an  infla- 
tionary effect,  the  fact  remains  that  our 
social  security  system  lags  far  behind 
the  progressive  Western  European  coun- 
tries in  providing  an  adequate  recapture 
of  worker's  income  when  he  retires. 
Therefore,  it  seems  quite  apparent  to  me 
that,  on  balance,  the  needs  of  the  elderly 
must  be  given  priority.  It  does  not  make 
much  sense,  and  it  certainly  lacks  in 
elementary-  social  justice,  if  we  were  to 
deprive  retired  workers  of  the  very  in- 
come they  need  to  combat  the  ravages  of 
inflation  in  order  to  preclude  some  addi- 
tional inflationary  impact  that  might  be 
perceived. 

Nevertheless.  I  think  it  well  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  that,  even  given  the 
circumstances  of  a  national  political 
election  year,  we  might  not  have  had  to 
confront  such  conflicting  pressures  on 
the  need  and  desirability  of  a  20-percent 
increase,  if  we  had  acted  long  ago  to 
strengthen  the  private  pension  system 
so  that  workers  could  look  to  their  pen- 
sion plan,  as  well  as  to  social  security, 
for  an  adequate  retirement  income. 

The  present  private  pension  system 
covers  in  excess  of  34  million  workers  and 
has  accumulated  in  excess  of  $140  bil- 
lion in  reserves.  Yet  as  I  am  sure  the 
Senate  and  indeed  tlie  country'  is  by  now- 
aware,  inadequate  numbers  of  workers 
collect  a  private  pension. 

According  to  HEW.  only  about  one 
out  of  every  five  aged  couples  receiving 
social  security  benefits  also  collects  a  pri- 
vate pension,  and  only  one  out  of  every 
12  nonmarried  social  security  benefi- 
ciaries receives  a  private  pension. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Senate  Labor 
Subcommittee  reported  findings  of  a  pre- 
liminarj-  survey  which  showed  that  over 
a  20-year  period,  close  to  90  percent  of 
employees  who  had  worked  under  private 
pension  plans  had  forfeited  any  right 
to  obtain  some  type  of  private  retirement 
benefit  from  their  plan. 

For  7  years.  I  have  advocated  sub- 
stantial and  comprehensive  private  pen- 
sion reform  to  secure  the  reasonable  ex- 
pect atioirs  of  the  American  workingman 
and  to  strengthen  the  role  of  private 
pension  plans  and  make  it  an  effective 
partner  with  our  social  security  system. 
Today,  tJie  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee, 
on  which  I  am  the  ranking  minority 
member,  completed  legislative  hearings 
on  S.  3598.  the  bill  Uiat  Senator  Harri- 
son A.  Williams,  Jr.,  Democrat  of  New- 
Jersey,  and  myself,  along  with  13  other 
Senators  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  have  cosponsored. 
On  this,  the  last  day  of  hearings,  we 
heard  forceful  testimony  from  represent- 
atives of  the  AFL-CIO  and  President 
I,  W.  Abel  of  the  Steelworkers  Union 
supporting  a  comprehensive  pension  re- 
foi-m  bill. 

The  subcommittee  has  spent  over  2 
years  amply  documenting  the  need  for 
private  pension  reform   and  fin  illy.    I 
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believe,  we  are  at  that  point  where  we 
can,  in  the  words  of  I.  W.  Abel,  take  the: 
Urgent  action  to  protect  and  guarantee  the 
pensions  of  the  millions  of  workers  who, 
after  a  lifetime  of  work,  are  entitled  to 
security  and  dignity  In  their  golden  years. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  we  must  decide  today, 
as  we  have  had  to  do  so  many  times  in 
the  past,  whether  to  vot-e  a  substantial 
social  security  increase,  amid  cries  that 
the  size  of  such  an  increase  is  un- 
warranted and  will  further  alienate 
younger  workers  because  of  the  increased 
contributions  they  must  make. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  private  pension 
reform  is  a  complete  solution  to  this 
dilemma,  but  it  certainly  ought  to  be 
clear  by  now  that  without  such  reform, 
the  burden  on  the  social  security  system 
will  continue  to  mount  and  eventually 
may  result  m  discouraging  private  initia- 
tives and  responsibility  for  participating 
and  securing  old  age  financial  security. 
If  we  are  to  prevent  this  ironi  happen- 
ing we  must  act  affirmatively  on  private 
pension  reform  and  we  ought  to  do  it  in 
this  year. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  two  "felons"  have  robbed  so- 
cial security  of  its  promise.  One  has  been 
the  war  in  which  we  have  engaged  so 
prodigiously  through  the  years,  and  the 
other  has  been  the  inflation  resulting 
from  war.  The  combination  of  the  two 
has  meant  that  social  security  benefits 
simply  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  needs 
of  the  elderly. 

The  Senator  is  quite  right.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  build  a  retirement  system 
that  will  be  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
present  and  the  future.  It  will  take  more 
than  repairing  social  security,  but  here 
is  a  place  to  start.  Then,  I  hope,  when  we 
come  along  to  H  R.  1,  we  can  consider  the 
needs  of  the  people  in  the  bottom  brack- 
ets, to  provide  some  sort  of  .supplemen- 
tary payment  to  lift  them  out  of  poverty 
and  take  them  off  welfare.  This  will  not 
afTect  the  social  security  funds  but  will 
relieve  those  who  are  needy  of  the  ne- 
cessity to  go  to  welfare  for  supplementary 
payments  to  enable  them  to  live. 

This  is  something  that  we  can  achieve 
at  the  time  the  omnibus  bill  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  debate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  further  point.  The 
private  pension  system  becomes  the  third 
leg  of  that  stool.  Thirty  million  workers 
are  involved,  with  about  S140  billion  to 
SI 50  billion  in  assets.  So  that,  a-s  I  say. 
we  begin  to  see  the  light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  fully  concur  with  the 
Senator.  I  thank  him  for  his  comments, 
and  I  comphment  him  on  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.  The  Senat-or  from 
Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett)  is  not  m  the  Cham- 
ber, but  I  am  a  member  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  favor  a 
social  security  raise.  I  rise  for  the  pur- 
pose not  to  debate  that  issue  but  to  insert 
into  the  Record  certain  facts  about  the 
cost. 


I  might  mention  in  passing  that  the 
Bennett  amendment  does  more  than 
raise  the  benefits  10  percent.  It  is  10  per- 
cent, plus  the  automatic  cost-of-living 
increase,  plus  a  further  feature,  which 
provides  a  minimum  social  security  bene- 
fit of  $200  a  month  for  those  who  have 
worked  30  years.  That  is  a  good  principle, 
but  I  will  not  elaborate  on  that  now. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Bermett  amend- 
ment becomes  law,  the  $5,000  employee 
will  have  his  social  security  taxes  in- 
creased $7.50.  If  the  Church  amendment 
becomes  law,  he  will  have  his  social  se- 
curity taxes  increased  by  $15. 

The  $7,000  employee  will  have  his  so- 
cial security  taxes  increased,  under  the 
Bennett  proposal,  by  $10.50 — under  the 
Church  amendment,  $21. 

The  $9,000  a  year  employee  will  have 
his  taxes  increased,  imder  the  Bennett 
amendment,  by  $13.50. 

The  $9,000  employee,  if  the  Church 
amendment  is  adopted,  will  have  his  so- 
cial security  taxes  increased  by  $27. 

The  $10,000  a  year  employee,  under 
the  Bennett  proposal,  would  have  his 
taxes  increased  $13.50:  imder  the  Church 
proposal.  $82. 

The  $11,000  a  year  employee,  imder 
the  Bennett  proposal,  would  have  his  tax 
increased  by  $13.50;  under  the  Church 
proposal,  his  tax  increase  for  1973  would 
be  $126,  and  for  1974,  $137,  over  the  1972 
tax. 

The  $12,000  a  year  employee  would, 
imder  the  Bennett  proposal,  have  his  tax 
increased  by  $13.50:  under  the  Church 
proposal,  the  tax  increase  in  1973  would 
be  $126  over  the  1972  tax.  and  in  1974, 
$192  over  the  1972  tax. 

The  employer  would  have  similar  in- 
creases. 

The  self-employed  are  reaching  the 
point  where  their  social  security  taxes 
are  becoming  really  burdensome. 

The  $5,000  a  year  self-employed  per- 
son would,  under  the  Bennett  proposal, 
have  his  .social  security  tax  increased  by 
$5:  under  the  Church  proposal,  $15.  That 
is  the  amount  of  the  1973  tax  over  the 
1972  tax. 

The  $7,000  a  year  self-employed  per- 
son, under  the  Bennett  proposal,  would 
have  his  social  security  tax  increased  by 
S7:  under  the  Church  proposal,  $21. 

The  $9,000  a  year  self-employed  per- 
son, under  the  Bennett  proposal,  would 
have  his  tax  incresised  by  $9;  under  the 
Church  proposal,  by  $27. 

The  $10,000  a  year  self-employed  per- 
son, under  the  Bennett  amendment, 
would  have  his  tax  increased  by  $9.  but 
under  the  Church  proposal,  $105. 

The  $ll,000-a-year  self-employed  per- 
son would,  under  the  Bennett  proposal, 
have  his  tax  increased  by  $9;  under 
the  Church  proposal,  he  would  have  his 
tax  increased  by  $167.40  in  1973.  But  his 
increase  in  1974.  over  the  1972  tax,  would 
amount  to  $183, 

The  $12,000-a-year  self-employed  per- 
son, under  the  Bennett  proposal,  would 
have  his  tax  increased  by  $9:  under  the 
Church  proposal,  $167.40  for  1973;  and 
for  1974,  his  tax  burden  will  be  $261  more 
than  it  is  in  1972. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  Congress 
pay  great  attention  not  only  to  the 
amount  of  the  tax,  but  also  to  how  it  is 


distributed.  This  tax  is  going  to  be  quite 
burdensome.  It  is  said  that  most  people 
do  not  know  how  much  they  pay  m  so- 
cial security  taxes;  but  I  assure  you,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  self-employed  per- 
sons do. 

An  individual  who  is  self-employed  and 
earning  $12,000  a  year  will  have  to  pay 
$936  in  social  security  tax. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  wish 
additional  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Perhaps  2  minutes. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
an  additional  3  minutes  allotted  to  each 
side  on  the  pending  Bennett  substitute. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  these 
same  individuals  are  called  upon  to  pay 
taxes  on  their  homes  and  their  cars; 
they  are  obliged  to  pay  State  income 
taxes,  sales  taxes,  and  social  security 
taxes.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  have 
a  revolt  on  our  hands? 

I  should  like.  also,  to  point  out  some 
interesting  figures.  The  individual  who 
retires  this  year  at  age  65  will  have  paid 
in  social  security  taxes,  if  he  paid  the 
maximum  from  the  very  beginning, 
$3,928. 

If  we  include  interest  accumulation, 
it  will  amoimt  to  56,097.  His  employer 
paid  some  though  it  is  not  credited  to 
his  accoimt.  But  assuming  that  it  were, 
it  would  be  $12,194. 

If  that  man  has  a  spouse  and  his  wife 
is  of  the  same  age  as  he,  she  has  a  life 
expectancy  of  15  years  and  he  has  a  life 
expectancy  of  13  years.  The  present  value 
of  their  benefits  amount  to  $38,200. 

In  other  words,  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee, with  interest  accumulation,  pro- 
vide a  little  over  512,000  of  this  $26,000 
of  that  amount  left  to  be  paid  by  all 
workers,  self-employed,  and  employer 
today,  tomorrow,  and  in  the  days  to 
come. 

I  do  not  present  any  of  these  figures 
in  opposition  to  a  raise  in  the  social  se- 
cui-ity,  not  at  all.  However.  I  do  think 
that  our  social  security  taxes  have  be- 
come so  burdensome  that  it  is  time 
for  all  people  in  public  office  to  disclose 
the  full  facts  as  :o  what  has  happened. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  also  im- 
portant that  we  have  tliese  figures.  And 
Congress  has  not  provided  for  a  program 
that  is  similar  to  an  annuity.  Rather. 
we  have  a  social  program  that  pays  a 
social  benefit  without  taxes,  which  I  ap- 
prove. And  it  is  paid  for  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  present  and  future  workers,  self- 
employed,  and  employers. 

Mr.   President.   I   yield   back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and  vield  the  floor. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  whatever  time  is  required. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  sum- 
mation to  be  made  against  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distingui.shed  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  is  simply  that  it  fails  to 
provide  an  opportunity  to  do  something 
meaningful  for  the  elderly  at  the  very 
modest  cost,  or  that  is  made  possible  by 
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virtue  of  what  has  now  been  generally 
adopted  as  the  proper  actuarial  basis 
for  the  tax  rates  and  which  eliminates 
the  need  to  accumulate  excessive  bal- 
ances in  the  social  security  trust  funds. 

When  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
mentions  the  amounts  that  are  going  to 
be  paid  by  employees,  whether  a  $10,000. 
$11,000,  or  $12,000  a  year  employee,  it 
does  not  seem  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
that  those  amounts  are  very  large  com- 
pared to  the  benefits  they  will  get.  And 
he  ignores  entirely  the  fact  that  for 
about  75  percent  of  those  who  are  pay- 
ing into  the  social  security  system — 
some  70  million,  if  you  please — we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  give  them  a  20-percent 
increase  in  future  years  at  a  lesser  tax 
rate  than  they  will  be  paying  under  the 
tax  schedule  in  existing  law. 

What  better  argument  can  one  ask? 
What  better  argument  is  there  for  de- 
feating the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah? 

Mr.  President,  my  time  is  up.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  want  to  finish  without 
extending  my  appreciation  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah,  who  has  assured  me  that 
tomorrow,  when  I  cannot  be  present,  he 
will  give  me  a  live  pair  so  that  my  ab- 
sence will  not  affect  the  outcome  of  the 
vote. 

I  appreciate  the  generosity  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah.  And  now.  the  debate 
having  been  culminated.  I  leave  the 
Senate,  the  Chamber,  and  the  city  with 
a  clear  conscience. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  pending  business 
will  be  laid  aside  and  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
tinuing appropriations,  which  the  clerk 
will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1234)  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NATIONAL   ENVIRONMENTAL    DATA 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
56,  and  that  there  be  a  limitation  thereon 
of  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  was  read  by  title  as  follows : 

A  bill  (H.R.  56)  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  to  provide 
for  a  National  Environmental  Data  System. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Interior  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
engrossment  of  the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  the 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  title  of  the  bill  will  be  ap- 
propriately amended. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  tMr. 
Hartke  I  may  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SPECIALLY  ADAPTED  HOUSING  FOR 
DISABLED   VETER.\NS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  3343. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tun- 
NEYi  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  3343)  to  amend  chapter  21 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  maximum  amount  of  the 
grant  payable  for  specially  adapted 
housing  for  disabled  veterans,  which 
were  on  line  5.  strike  out  "$20,000"  and 
insert  "$17,500". 

After  line  5,  insert: 

Sec.  2.  Section  1803(c)  (1 )  of  title  38.  Unit- 
ed States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  semicolon  and  all  that  follows  thereafter 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

And  amend  the  title  .so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  maximum  amount 
of  the  grant  payable  for  specially  adapt- 
ed housing  for  disabled  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments  to  S.  3343,  with  an  amend- 
ment which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hahtke) 
proposes  to  amend  S.  3343  by: 

1 1 )   striking  all  of  section  2;  and 

(2)  amending  the  title  as  amended  to 
read:  "An  Act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  ma.\lmum 
amount  of  the  grant  payable  for  specially 
adapted  housing  for  disabled  veterans." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr,  President.  S.  3343 
as  originally  passed  by  the  Senate  pro- 
vided for  an  increase  in  the  maximum 


amount  of  grants  payable  for  specially 
adapted  housing  for  severely  disabled 
veterans  from  $12,500  to  $20,000.  The 
House  has  now  returned  this  bill  with 
two  amendments.  First,  it  favors  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  grant  payable  for 
wheelchair  homes  but  only  to  the  amount 
of  $17,500.  While  I  believe  the  figure  of 
$20,000  can  be  justified,  I  believe  it 
worthwhile  to  act  immediately  so  that 
potential  beneficiaries  of  these  grants 
may  make  plans  accordingly.  The  second 
amendment  by  the  House  would  have 
amended  section  1803ic)il)  of  title  38. 
The  Senate  amendment  I  offer  would 
strike  tills  section  in  light  of  the  satisfac- 
tory resolution  of  issues  concerning  the 
Senate  committee's  jurisdiction  over  vet- 
eran housing  matters  which  occurred 
yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  we  concur 
in  the  House  amendment  to  S.  3343  with 
the  amendment  which  I  offered  today 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  following 
enrolled  bills: 

S.  1S93  All  act  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  to  restore  the 
Golden  Eagle  Passport  Program,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  3715.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 


EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  DEBT 
LIMITATION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15390)  to 
provide  for  a  4-nionth  extension  of  the 
present  temporary  level  in  the  public 
debt  limitation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  to  make  just  very  brief  com- 
ments with  reference  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  iMr.  Church),  an  amend- 
ment that  would  provide  an  increase  of 
20  percent  in  social  security  benefits. 

I  am  privileged  to  join  as  a  cosponsor 
of  this  particular  amendment.  It  is  a 
matter,  I  think,  of  high  priority  for  the 
Congress. 

The  elderly  American  has  been  the 
victim  of  the  erosion  of  his  income  by 
inflation.  The  facts  and  figures  that 
have  been  entered  into  the  Record  here 
today  indicate  a  sharp  increase  in  hos- 
pital costs,  medical  costs,  food  costs. 
rentals,  and  all  the  many  things  that 
our  senior  citizens  need. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  20-percent 
increase  in  s(x:ial  security  benefits  will 
be  helpful  not  only  to  the  social  security 
receipient,  but  will  be  a  great  help  to 
this  economy.  This  money  will  be  readi- 
ly expended  by  those  who  receive  it. 
It  will  represent  a  very  substantial  flow 
of  new  money  into  the  channels  of  com- 
merce and  business.  I  predict  that  it  will 
have  a  very  healthful  effect  upon  tie 
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economy,  calling  for  the  production  of 
more  goods  and  services,  permitting  em- 
ployers to  expand  their  employment 
rolls,  and  thereby  cut  dow^l  on  unem- 
ployment. 

But  above  that,  it  is  a  compassionate 
and  humanitarian  mea.^ure.  The  Con- 
gres.^  of  the  United  States  has  rejoeatedly 
taken  the  lead  in  expanding  social  se- 
curity coverage  and  mcre.ising  the  bene- 
fits. And  once  again  Congress  is  exert- 
ing its  own  influence  and  its  own  leader- 
ship. This  is  in  the  finest  traditions  cf 
thi.s  bod>'. 

The  Congress  represents  the  people, 
and  a  large  segment  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  this  country  is  in  the  group 
that  we  call  older  Americans — over  22 
million  older  Americans.  The  social  se- 
curity payments  that  are  made  to  these 
fellow  citizens  represent,  for  many  of 
them,  their  total  income. 

Tlierefore,  the  amendment  comes  at  a 
most  fortunate  time,  a  time  when  the 
elderly  of  our  Nation  arc  m  desperate 
need,  a  time  when  the  economy  can 
stand  a  good  lift  of  extra  purchasing 
power,  and  a  time  when,  may  I  say,  wi'h 
price  controls  and  wage  controls,  there 
may  be  some  modest  hope  that  we  can 
stem  the  flow  of  inflation  and  see  to  it 
that  the  20-percent  increase  does  some- 
thing to  increase  the  purchasing  power 
and  living  standards  of  older  Americans 

Mr.  President,  I  have  outlined  very 
briefly  and  concisely  my  position  on  the 
issue  of  social  .security,  the  goals  th:it  I 
have  in  mind  for  older  Americans,  and 
a  program  for  older  Americans.  This  par- 
ticular 20-percent  addition  represents 
only  a  part  of  that  program.  It  is  my 
judgment  that  we  oueht  to  add  about  25 
percent,  with  adequate  financing  to  take 
care  of  it,  but  a  20-percent  increase  will 
be  of  immen.^e  help. 

I  a^k  unanimo'is  consent  that  the 
statement  I  have  alluded  to,  which  out- 
lines my  goals  for  older  Americans,  and 
the  program  that  I  believe  will  be  of 
such  help,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  stato- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Elderly 

ISST7E 

For  too  many  older  American.?,  life  indeed 
Is  over  at  age  65.  Or  at  least  that  Is  the  at- 
titude of  many  Americans.  The  fundamental 
fact  IS  that  older  Americans  often  lack  In- 
come; they  are  beset  by  high  taxes  and  in- 
creeslng  cost  of  living;  they  face  Increasing 
health  costs — and  they  must  pay  for  these 
services  from  what  Is  likely  to  be  a  fixed 
Income  or  savings. 

KCMPIinET    COAt-S    FOR    OLDER    AMLRICANS 

To  assure  older  Americans  the  dignity, 
decency  and  security  of  a  full  life. 

To  assure  older  Americans  of  adequate 
Income  support. 

To  assure  older  Americans  of  adequate 
health  care. 

To  dispell  the  present  American  attitude 
toward  older  Amerlcans^an  attitude  that  too 
often  prevents  older  Americans  from  having 
the  same  choices  of  younger  Americans. 

HUMPHREY    PROGRAM    FOR    OLDER    AMERICANS 

Immediate  25  percent  Increase  In  Social 
Security,  v.ith  cost  of  living  escalator. 

Guaranteed  minimum  public  assistance 
payment  of  $165  for  individual  and  $215  for 


a  couple,  to  bring  all  older  Americans  out  of 
poverty. 

Comprehensive  Home  Health  Care  legisla- 
tion to  provide  needed  care  In  the  homes  of 
older  Americans — not  force  them  to  seek 
hospitalization  for  every  Illness. 

Medicare  changes  such  as  elimination  of 
the  $50  deductible  elimination  of  the  doc- 
tors insurance  premium,  freezing  of  the 
hospital  copayment,  home  nutritional  health 
care,  prescription  drug  payments,  hospital 
Insiu^nce  for  the  uninsured. 

Increase  in  the  limitations  on  retirement 
earnings  from  $1,680  to  $3,000. 

One  hundred  percent  widow's  benefits. 

Cabinet  level  Office  for  the  Aging. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
hope  that  on  the  occasion  of  our  vote  to- 
morrow we  will  have  an  overwhelming 
majority  for  this  increase.  I  also  hope 
that  we  will  reject  any  amendment  that 
seeks  to  reduce  it.  The  20  percent  is  not 
only  desperately  needed,  but  it  repre- 
sents a  social  and  economic  justice. 


CONTINUING   APPROPRIATIONS. 
1973 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1234 » 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1973,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  TuN- 
NEY ) .  The  measure  before  the  Senate  is 
House  Joint  Resolution  1234.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  at  its 
meeting  Wednesday,  June  28,  approved 
the  resolution  without  amendment  and 
ordered  it  reported  to  the  Senate. 

As  Members  are  aware,  the  purpose  of 
continuing  resolutions  is  to  enable  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  function  in  the  absence 
of  new  obligational  authority  for  the 
upcoming  fiscal  year  1973,  which  com- 
mences July  1.  The  present  resolution 
contains  an  expiration  date  of  August  18, 
1972,  just  prior  to  the  announced  Au- 
gust recess,  and  is  similar  in  content  to 
continuing  resolutions  enacted  in  past 
years. 

As  of  this  date,  nine  of  the  regular 
annual  appropriation  bills  have  been  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  eight  of  which 
have  been  passed  by  the  Senate  and  are 
scheduled  for  conference  or  are  awaiting 
final  conference  action.  The  Senate  will 
conclude  action  on  the  Public  Works- 
Atomic  Energy  appropriation  bill  by  the 
end  of  the  week.  Thus,  four  bills  will  re- 
quire Senate  action  after  the  July  re- 
cess— the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
environmental  and  consumer  protec- 
tion. Department  of  Defense,  military 
construction,  and  the  foreign  assistance 
appropriation  bills.  If  these  bills  are  not 
finali/ed  by  the  termination  date  of  this 
resolution,  August  18,  an  extension  of 
the  resolution  will  be  necessary. 

Members  are  familiar  with  the  terms 
of  this  resolution,  and  they  are  explained 
in  detail  in  the  committee  report.  How- 
ever, I  will  call  attention  to  a  provision 
inserted  by  the  Hou.'^e  of  Representatives 
relating  to  those  appropriation  items,  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  which  are  not  yet 
authorized  in  this  Section.  In  each  in- 
stance, the  Senate  bills  contained  contin- 


gency provisions  making  these  funds 
available  only  upon  enactment  into  law 
of  authorizing  legislation.  The  provision 
in  the  joint  re.solution  makes  the  afore- 
mentioned contingency  provisions  inef- 
fective before  the  expiration  date  of  the 
resolution  so  as  to  provide  continuing  au- 
thority for  these  progranis.  at  the  rate 
prescribed,  in  the  interval  between  July 
1  and  August  18.  The  waiver  inserted  in 
the  bill  by  the  House  relating  to  the  con- 
tingency provisions  i.s  absolutely  neces- 
sarv';  otherwise,  many  agencies  would  be 
without  any  funds  whatsoever.  As  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  'Mr.  Ellen-der) 
pointed  out  on  Tuesday,  the  primary 
reason  for  tlie  delay  in  the  appropriation 
bills  is  because  of  the  delay  in  the  au- 
thori.^ation  process.  The  budget  .sub- 
mitted by  the  President  in  January  pro- 
vided new  obli.^^ational  authority  to  be 
contained  in  the  appropiiation  bills  of 
approximately  SI 70  bilUon.  of  whirh  $45 
billion  required  authorizing  legislation. 
As  of  the  end  of  lost  week,  only  $11.4  bil- 
lion of  the  $45  billion  has  been  authorized 
by  the  Congress. 

Ml-.  President,  this  resolution  is  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  functions  of  our 
Government,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.'.  The  Cliair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to 
me  for  2  minutes '!' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the 
acting  majority  leader,  2  minutes. 

UNANIMOfS-CO.NSENT   ACREEME>fT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
having  discussed  the  following  request 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas <Mr.  McCLELL.^^•^  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire  < .  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  <Mr.  Young  >.  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Fon'g  I .  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  a.-ked  me  to  propound  a  re- 
quest as  follows: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  begin- 
ning tomorrow,  time  on  the  pending  res- 
olution be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  between  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClella.n') 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii <Mr.  FoxG*:  that  time  on  an 
amendment  to  be  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tingui-hed  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire  I  be  equally  divided  between 
and  controlled  by  the  distinguished  mov- 
er of  the  amendment  (Mr.  Proxmire> 
and  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
resolution  (Mr.  McClell.'\n  i  ;  that  time 
on  any  other  amendment,  debatable  mo- 
tion, or  appeal  be  limited  to  30  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
distinguLshed  manager  of  the  resolution, 
unless  the  manager  of  the  resolution  is 
in  favor  of  such,  in  which  case  the  time 
in  opposition  thereto  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Republican  leader  or  his 
designee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Resening  the  right 
to  object,  how  much  time  is  there  to- 
night? Is  there  a  linutation  on  time  to- 
night  on  this  rending  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD,  Will  the  Sena- 
tor withhold  for  a  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  uncertain  as  to  the  time  re- 
quested for  this  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wi-sconsm 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  One  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Tlie  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  reserved  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  that  1  hour  to- 
night or  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No;  once  I 
had  finished  that  request.  I  was  going  to 
ask  that  the  time  begin  rimning  tomor- 
row, and  that  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution,  on  tomorrow,  follow  the  ac- 
tion on  the  Public  Works  appropriation 

bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  require  more  than  a  few  minutes  to- 
night to  offer  my  amendment,  and  then 
tomorrow  the  time  would  run. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, may  I  ask  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader  as  to  whether  the  time 
limitation  of  1  hour  which  will  begin  to- 
morrow on  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  will 
be  divided  between  myself  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  have  re- 
quested that  ih.e  time  on  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  be 
divided  between  the  distinguished  au- 
thor of  the  amendment  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
and  the  distinguislied  manager  of  the 
resolution  'Mr.  McClellan). 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  desig- 
nated the  Senator  from  Hawaii  awhile 
ago, 

Mr.  FONG.  I  shall  be  opposing  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  time  on 
the  resolution  would  be  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  and  the  time  on  the 
amendment  between  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin? Is  that  the  way  it  is  desired? 

Mr.  FONG.  Yes:  the  time  on  the 
amendment  be  divided  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  and  myself. 

Mr.  McCLELL.\N.  Do  I  imderstand 
that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  will  be 
opposing  the  amendment? 

Mr,  FONG.  Yes:  I  am  opposing  the 
amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  any  question  about  what 
I  have  said  in  the  request.  I  can  mider- 
stand  how  there  could  be,  because  at  this 
hour,  and  after  the  pressures  that  have 
been  on  this  Senator  for  the  last  several 
days,  I  can  imderstand  how  I  might  have 
misstated  the  request.  Let  me  be  sure  I 
stated  it  correctly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
the  pending  resolution  be  limited  to  1 


hour,  to  begin  running  tomorrow;  th.it 
the  time  be  equally  divided  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McCLELLAN'.  the  manager  of  the 
resolution,  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  No:  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yotjng'i  . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD,  The  Senator 
is  correct;  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young i,  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, And  that  time  on  an  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Wiscon.sin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  be  limited  to 
1  hou:-.  the  time  thereon  to  be  equally 
divided  between  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  ( Mr.  Proxmire  > 
and    the    Senator    from    Hawaii    (Mr. 

FCNG». 

That  time  on  any  other  amendment, 
debatable  motion,  or  appeal  be  limited  to 
30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  such  and  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  resolution. 

Provided  further,  that  should  the  man- 
ager of  the  resolution  (Mr.  McClellan  ) 
favor  such  amendment,  debatable  mo- 
tion, or  appeal,  time  in  opposition  thereto 
then  be  under  the  control  of  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  or  his  desig- 
nee. 

Provided,  finally,  that  upon  the  dis- 
position tomorrow  of  the  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  public  works,  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
continuing  resolution;  and  that  the  un- 
finished business,  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  remain  in  a  temporarily  laid-aside 
status  until  the  close  of  business  tomor- 
row or  mitil  the  disposition  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  whichever  is  the  ear- 
lier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  nil 
Senators. 

AMENDMFNT  NO.   1316 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  slated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  4  line  24  after  the  word  "amended" 
and  before  the  semicolon  insert:  ";  Pro- 
vided, That  obligations  Incurred  in  any  one 
quarter  under  the  authority  of  this  Con- 
tinuing Resolution  for  activities  and  pro- 
grams financed  by  the  Foreign  Assistance 
and  Relatea  Programs  Appropriation  Act. 
1972  (Public  Law  92-242)  shall  not  exceed 
ono-fourth  of  the  annual  rate  of  new  obli- 
gational authority  appropriated  in  said  Act 
or  the  fiscal  yeai  1973  budget  estimate  of 
new  obligational  authority  for  such  activi- 
ties and  programs,  whichever  is  lower". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  adopt  ..his  amendment. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  could  jus- 
tify an  overwhelming  vote  in  favor  of  it. 
If  "ever  there  was  a  time  when  tlie  in- 
tegrity of  Congress — its  fiscal  integrity, 
its  fiscal  responsibility  and  it  constitu- 
tional authority— were  clearly  at  issue 
it  is  in  respect  to  the  issue  addressed  by 
this  amendment. 

We  have  a  .situation  in  v.-hich  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  unfortunately,  is  be- 
coming a  way  of  operating. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  w^ill 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  clarification  and 
inquiry? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield, 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  According  to  the 
amendment  I  have  before  me,  there  are 
two  parts  to  it.  Did  the  Senator  intend 
to  have  them  voted  on  separately?  There 
is  another  amendment  on  line  9,  at  page 
4,  after  the  word  "subsection." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  the 
correction, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc.  They  serve  precisely  the  same 
purpose, 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  That  part  of  the 
amendment  has  not  been  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4  line  9  after  the  word  "Subsec- 
tion" add:  "except  as  hereafter  provided  for 
activities  and  programs  financed  by  Foreign 
Assistance  and  Related  Programs  Appropri- 
ation Act,   1972". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas.  That 
was  very  helpful  correction.  It  would 
have  been  unfortmiate  if  the  amendment 
had  been  divided  that  wav. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
continuing  resolution  as  proposed  is  vir- 
tually identical  to  the  original  continu- 
ing resolution  enacted  last  July  1,  con- 
tinuing some  programs,  including  for- 
eign assistance.  We  should  have  learned 
a  lesson  that  we  should  never  forget  from 
what  happened  through  the  spending  au- 
thority granted  last  July  1  by  that  con- 
tinuing resolution.  It  pro\1ded  that  for- 
eign assistance  would  continue  at  a  rate 
for  operations  not  in  excess  of  the  cur- 
rent rate  or  the  rate  provided  for  in  the 
budget  estimate,  wliichever  is  lower. 

With  nothing  but  this  language  in 
hand,  the  Department  of  Defense  went 
to  the  Treasury  on  July  6,  1971,  5  days 
later,  and  applied  for  and  received  Trcas- 
xny  warrants  for  the  military  assistance 
program,  which  were  quickly  allocated, 
in  the  amount  of  S374  million.  That  was 
S24  million  more  than  the  appropriation 
for  which  the  Senate  voted  for  this  pro- 
gram on  March  2,  1972.  By  that  time, 
imder  the  current  rate  as  used  in  the 
continuing  resolution,  a  total  of  S499.- 
400,000 — in  other  words,  about  S500  mil- 
lion— a  half  billion  dollars — in  warrants 
had  been  legally  drawn— $149,400,000  in 
excess  of  the  final  Senate  figure. 

What  happened  was  that  the  Senate 
passed  an  appropriation  bill  and  sent 
it  to  conference.  That  appropriation  bill 
provided  for  S350  million  for  military 
assistance  for  1972,  We  did  not  go  to 
conference  until  March  2.  1972.  after 
two-thirds  of  the  year  was  up.  The  House 
passed  an  appropriation  for  S500  mil- 
lion, Becau-^e  the  Defense  Department 
already  had  expended — had  already 
committed— the  $500  million,  the  Sen- 
ate had  to  give  up  its  position  and  agree 
to  the  full  House  figure. 

In  other  words.  It  was  not  the  Senate, 
it  was  not  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, it  was  not  Congress  that  determined 
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how  much  would  be  appropriated.  It  was 
tlie  Department  of  Defense.  We  had 
no  option  except  to  go  along  with  the 
obligations  that  had  been  incurred  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  It  was  an  out- 
rageous isituation.  a  humiliating  situa- 
tion for  Congre.ss,  and  a  situation  which 
we  should  never  permit  to  recur  again. 

Mr.  President,  we  may  have  differ- 
ences over  what  the  level  of  military-  a.s- 
sistance  to  other  programs  should  be. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  who 
i.s  aware  of  the  flagrant  and  high-handed 
action  taken  this  year  under  the  loose 
interpretation  of  the  ambiguous  term 
"current  rate"  can  again  vote  to  open 
the  bam  door  for  a  repeat  performance. 

I  brought  up  tlus  matter  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  yesterday.  We  had  a 
spirited  di.'^oussion  on  it.  Many  Members 
agreed  wholeheartedly  with  me;  some 
disagreed  with  me.  It  was  sugsestcd  that 
we  ==houId  have  a  hearing  this  morning 
in  which  we  could  hopefully,  get  an  ex- 
planation from  the  Defense  Department 
as  to  why  they  acted  in  a  way  that 
seemed  in  contempt  of  the  Senate— at 


any  rate,  outrageous.  They  succeeded  in 
circumventing  congressional  control  over 
the  militarj'  assistance  program. 

We  invited  two  agencies  to  send  repre- 
sentatives. We  invited  the  OfBc?  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  send  the 
head  of  that  office,  Mr.  Weinberger.  Mr. 
Weinberger  appeared.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent witness.  He  made  a  good,  terse  state- 
ment. He  responded  in  detail  for  an  hour. 

We  also  asked  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Defense  Department,  Mr.  Robert  Moot, 
to  appear.  We  found  that  he  was  out  of 
the  counti-y,  and  we  asked  his  dep- 
uty, Mr.  Brazier,  to  appear.  We  asked 
Admiral  Peek,  the  Director  of  Mili- 
tary Assistance  or  the  comptroller  of  the 
military  assistance  program,  Mr.  von 
Marbod  to  appear.  We  were  even  willing 
to  accept  the  congressional  liaison  offi- 
cer Donald  Floyd.  In  fact,  if  they  had 
sent  a  warrant  officer  or  a  PFC,  it  at  least 
would  have  been  an  Indication  of  some 
re.'^pect  for  the  committee.  But  nobody 
appeared. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  most  unusual 
situation.  I  have  checked  with  the  staff 

GRANT  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
[In  thousands] 


of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
they  tell  me  that  in  the  years  they  have 
been  here — and  some  have  been  here  in 
excess  of  25  years — they  do  not  recall  any 
time  when  any  administration.  Republi- 
can or  Democratic,  refused  to  send  any 
witness  to  appear  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  con- 
struction we  can  put  on  this  is  that  they 
simply  do  not  have  an  answer  for  the 
kind  of  action  they  took  la.«t  year;  and 
mark  my  word  they  will  repeat  it  again 
unless  we  act  now  to  change  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

Mr.  Pre.>ident,  what  I  am  proposing  is 
really  a  very  modest  limitation  on  mili- 
tary assistance.  We  should  point  out, 
No.  1.  that  there  is  almost  a  bil- 
lion dollars  in  the  foreign  military  assist- 
ance pipeline  as  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing table  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  reprinted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Unde- 
livered 
balance 
Dec.  31, 
1971 


Program 
fiscal 
year 
1971 

(actual) 


Program 
fiscal 
year 
1972 
(esti- 
mate) 


Program 
fiscal 
year 
1973 


Senate 


(budget    committee 


esti- 


recom- 


mate)    mendation 


Latin  America: 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Braiil 

Chile 

Colombia..  

Dominican  Republic. 

Ecuador.. 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 

Honduras  

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama.  

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


{346 
"  516 
080 
977 
620 
378 
553 
264 
2.594 
312 


Regional  military  costs. 


615 

879 

.076 

652 

.064 

19 

41 


J532 

1,774 
929 
754 
92J 

1.258 
441 
413 

2,613 
579 
90 
887 
541 
951 
558 

1.186 
986 
295 


$798 
3.352 
895 
856 
738 
828 
527 
302 
1,449 
550 
117 
761 
462 
834 
879 
767 
722 
231 


J550 
4,873 

988 
1.114 

778 
1.435  , 
1,000 

805 
1.736 

734  , 
87 
1.045 

527  , 

791 

820 
1,460 

870 

687 


Total  Latin  America. 17,986 

Africa:  - 

Ethiopia 9,641 

Ghana 

Liberia 242 

Mali 

Morocco •        179 

Nigeria. 

Senegal 

Tunisia 6.514 

Zaire  (Kinshasa) 9 

Regional  military  costs 


15,711        15.068       20,300 


12.031 

53 

513 

1 

804 

213 

4,481' 

429 

48 


9.000 
48 

316 
52 

.^^ 

25 
(') 
457 
100 


12, 139 

55 

499 

50 

(') 


25 

455 
93 


Total  Africa 16.585       18,573       12.807 


17,975 


Europe: 

Austria... 
Norway.. 
Portugal. 


193 
2.674 


1.035 


13 

"i.oio" 


24 
905" 


Program 

Program 

fiscal 

Unde- 

Program 

fiscal 

year 

livered 

fiscal 

year 

1973 

Senate 

balance 

year 

1972 

(budget 

committee 

Dec.  31, 

1971 

(esti- 

esti- 

recom- 

1971 

(actual) 

mate) 

mate) 

mendation 

Spain $42,097 

Regional  military  costs 314 


$25,001 
99 


$11,190 
171 


$9,  261 
109 


Total  Europe..  45,278 

Near  East  and  South  Asia :  : 

Afghanistan 9 

Sri  Lanka  (Ceylon) 2,689 

Greece 24,881 

India 2,680 

Iran 9, 06S 

Jordan 38, 136 

Lebanon 4,312 

Nepal..  2 

Pakistan 4 

Saudi  Arabia. 25 

Turkey 148,698 

Regional  military  costs 


26,135       12,384       10,299 


204 

3,000 

19, 999 

167 

2.310 

30, 164 

5,071 

12 

174 

672 

99.615 

19 


250 


9,883 
300 
935 
(') 

^6^ 

85 

(') 

60, 000 

19 


88, 


215 
15 
554 
234 
492 
0) 

^2^ 

243 

(') 

,611 

99 


Total  NearEastandSouth  Asia...    230,502      161,408      110,228     142.952 


East  Asia  and  Pacific: 

Burma 53 

Cambodia 223.048 

China  (Taiwan) 25,405 

Indonesia 24, 155 

Korea 278,463 

Malaysia 

Philippines 30,660 

Thailand 

Regional  military  costs 


209, 541 

7,642 

28, 745 

215,710 

181 

20,  780 

59, 954 

375 

Total  East  Asia  and  Pacific 581,774      525,403     372,906     542,928 


50  . 
182, 967 
20,012 
16,822 
288, 233 
228 
16,999 
(113,000) 
92 


179,719 

10,931 

18  000 

150, 000 

134 

14,043 

(66, 100) 

79 


Subtotal    regional    and   country 

urograms 

Excess  defense  article  reserve 

Nonregional 33, 058 


18,400 
22. 382 


734,454 

'21,667"  V85,'246' 


Grandtotal 925,183      788,012      545.000      819,700 


I  Classified. 

:  Increase  due  to  change  m  accounting  procedures  for  supply  operations. 


Note:  Area  totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding  and  elimination  of  classified  country  totals. 
Items  in  parentheses  are  nonadditive. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE  We  .should  point  out, 
too.  that  the  Piesident  has  S300  million  in 
emergency  drawing  authoritv  which  he 
can  make  available  to  our  friends  and 
allies — the  beneficiaries  of  military  as- 
sistance— from  our  own  Department  of 
Defense  military  stocks.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consenu  that  a  copy  of  this  au- 
thority, section  506  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  be  reprinted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sec.  506.'*"  Special  Authority.— (a)  During 
the  fiscal  year  1970  and  the  fiscal  year  1971 '«» 
the  President  may.  If  he  determines  It  to  be 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States, 


'»  22  use  §  2318.  Former  Sec.  510  was  rede- 
signated Sec.  506  by  Sec.  201  (J)  (1)  of  the 
FAAct  of  1967. 

'*-Sec.  2021 1)  of  the  FAAct  of  1969  substi- 
tuted '1970  and  the  fiscal  year  1971"  In  lieu 
of  ■■1969". 


order  defense  articles  from  the  stocks  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  defense  services 
for  the  purposes  of  part  II,  subject  to  sub- 
sequent and  reimbvirsement  therefor  from 
subsequent  appropriations  available  for  mili- 
tary assistance.  The  value  of  such  order  un- 
der this  subsection  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1970  and  1971  •■'^  shall  not  exceed  $300,000,- 
000.   Prompt   no:lce   of   action   taken   under 


'"Sec.  202i2)  of  the  F.AAct  of  1969  sub- 
stituted ■in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1970  and 
1971"  In  lieu  of  "In  the  fiscal  year  1969". 
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) 


this  subsection  shall  be  given  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Relations,  .'Appropria- 
tions, and  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.'*" 

(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  Is  au- 
thorized to  incur,  In  applicuble  appropria- 
tions, obligations  in  anticipation  of  reim- 
bursements in  amounts  equivalent  to  the 
value  of  such  orders  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.  Appropriations  to  the  President 
of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  reim- 
burse the  applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or 
account  for  such  orders  are  hereby  author- 
ized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  point  out 
that  we  are  making  available,  with  this 
amendment,  $125  million  for  the  next 
6  weeks.  This  is  twice  as  much  as  they 
would  normally  expend  if  they  did  it  over 
an  entire  quarter. 

Today  it  was  testified  to  by  Mr.  Wein- 
berger, that  this  amendment  would  pro- 
vide some  restriction.  He  did  not  however 
indicate  that  it  was  unduly  restrictive. 
He  was  concerned  about  the  one-twelfth 
of  the  annual  rate  but  the  one-fourth 
would  obviously  give  more  elbow  room, 
and  that  they  would  be  able  to  exercise 
greater  flexibility.  He  did  say  they  would 
have  to  be  careful  and  cautious  under 
the  limitation.  Of  course  they  .hould  be. 
But  no  real  record  against  the  amend- 
ment was  made  in  the  committee  at  the 
hearing  this  morning,  although  there  was 
ample  opportunity  for  either  Mr.  Wein- 
berger or  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
do  so. 

Furthermore,  the  administration,  in 
the  event  of  any  real  difficulty,  can  al- 
ways come  to  Congress  and  secure  addi- 
tional funds. 

So  what  we  are  providing  here,  as  I 
say.  is  a  modest,  conservative  kind  of  lim- 
itation, a  limitation  which,  it  seems  to 
me.  is  tlie  very  least  the  Senate  can  do 
in  order  to  preserve  its  integrity  and  its 
self-respect. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  be  given  the  fullest  con- 
sideration by  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  following  material 
printed  in  the  Record:  K  letter  concern- 
ing this  matter  written  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
fMr.  Ellender),  to  Mr.  Weinberger;  a 
letter  and  supporting  documents  I  wrote 
to  all  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  with  reference  to  my  proposed 
amendments  and  a  table  indicating  the 
most  unfortunate  record  of  excessive  for- 
eign assistance  obligations  made  last 
year  under  continuing  resolution  author- 
ity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C.,  June  27,  1972. 
Mr.  Casper  W.  Weinberger, 
Director.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear    Mr.    Weinberger:    A    situation    has 
arisen   with   respect    to   Continuing  Resolu- 
tions -which  has  created  problems  within  the 
Congress. 

For  many  years.  In  the  absence  of  an  ap- 
propriation bill  the  agencies  operated  under 


""For  other  reports  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  see  Reports  to  Congress, 
Index  to  FA.^ct ,  page  ill. 


an  authority  which  allowed  them  to  continue 
activities  at  the  'current  rate,"  or  the  rate 
in  the  budget  estimate,  or  the  rate  in  the 
House  or  Senate  bills,  whichever  happened 
to  be  the  lower  figure,  .■\s  far  as  I  know,  there 
never  has  been  a  precise  definition  of  the 
term,  ■'current  rate." 

-Apparently,  during  fiscal  year  1972  certain 
activities  financed  In  the  Foreign  Assistance 
-■Appropnation  .'Act  interpreted  "current  rate" 
to  authorize  obligations  or  reservations  at  a 
rate  which  resulted  In  the  first  five  months 
of  the  fiscal  year,  when  there  was  no  ap- 
propriation act.  totaling  the  final  amount 
which  was  agreed  to  in  conference  when  the 
appropriation  bill  was  enacted  several 
months  later. 

The  argument  was  used  In  connection  with 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Appropriation  BUI 
in  March  of  1972  during  the  conference  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  that  the  Senate 
was  required  to  recede  from  its  figure  of  S350 
million  lor  Military  Assistance  since  obliga- 
tions and  reservations  for  the  program 
fnrough  November  totaled  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $500  million. 

In  view  of  these  alleged  violations  of  the 
Intent  of  Congress  In  Continuing  Resolutions 
to  continue  existing  programs  at  the  lowest 
possible  level,  there  is  great  sentiment  with- 
in this  Committee  to  define  "current  rate" 
or.  in  the  absence  of  such  a  definition,  to 
place  ceilings  on  obligations  of  not  to  exceed 
one-twelfth  per  month,  or  25'"o  for  any 
given  quarter. 

Should  such  ceilings  be  Included  in  future 
Continuing  Resolutions,  It  is  realized  that 
exceptions  would  have  to  be  made.  Some 
programs  are  seasonal.  Some  programs  are 
financed  as  svimmer  programs. 

In  view  of  the  facts  contained  herein  and 
with  respect  to  the  Continuing  Resolution 
to  be  enacted  in  .August,  If  it  is  found  neces- 
sary. It  will  b?  appreciated  If  you  will  furnish 
the  Committee  with  your  recommendations 
on  the  exceptions  which  should  be  made  to 
the  requirement  that  obligations  should  not 
exceed  one-twelfth  per  month.  It  would  be 
appreciated  also  if  you  would  draft  legisla- 
tion for  a  new  Continuing  Resolution  which 
we  will  have  available  which  will  provide  for 
a  one-twelfth  per  month  ceiling  on  obliga- 
tions, together  with  the  exceptions  referred 
to. 

Sincerely, 

Allen  J.  Ellender,  Chairman. 

U.S.    Senate, 
Washingtoii,  DC..  June  26,  1972. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 
U.S    Senate, 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  .Allen:  Certain  sections  of  the  Con- 
tinuing Resolution  proposed  by  the  House 
Committee  constitute  an  "end  run"  of  the 
entire  appropriations  process,  and  I  urge 
your  support  of  a  proposed  modification 
which  I  will  offer  first  in  the  Committee  and 
again  on  the  Floor  if  necessary. 

The  proposed  Continuing  Resolution  is 
virtually  Identical  to  the  original  Continuing 
Resolution  enacted  last  July  1  continuing 
some  programs,  liicludmg  foreign  assistance, 
at  a  "rate  for  operations  not  in  excess  of 
the  current  rate  or  the  rate  provided  for 
In  the  budget  estimate  whichever  Is  lower" 
With  nothing  but  this  language  m  hand  the 
Department  of  Defense  went  to  the  lYeasury 
on  July  6,  1971 — five  days  Iat«r — applied  for 
and  received  Treasury  warrants  for  the  Mili- 
tary .Assistance  Program,  which  were  quickly 
allocated,  in  the  amount  of  $374,000,000 — 
$24,000,000  more  than  the  appropriation  the 
Senate  voted  for  this  program  on  March  2, 
1972.  By  that  time  again  under  "the  current 
rate"  as  used  in  the  Continuing  Resolution, 
a  total  of  $499,400,000  in  warrants  had  been 
legally  drawn  and  allocated — $149,400,000  In 
excess  of  the  final  Senate  figure'  Of  course 
the  Senate  conferees  ■aere  then  "locked"  Into 
the   higher   appropriation   approved   by   the 


House.   Similar  but  not  quite  as  notorious 
end  runs"  were  made  by  other  agencies. 

We  may  have  differences  over  what  the 
level  of  military  assistance  or  other  pro- 
grams should  be  but  I  do  not  believe  any- 
one who  Is  aware  of  the  flagrant  and  high 
handed  action  taken  this  year  under  the 
loose  interpretation  of  the  ambiguous  term 
"current  rate"  can  again  vote  to  open  the 
"bam  door"  for  a  repeat  performance. 

I  urge  you  to  support  my  modifying 
amendment  which  would  substitute  "not  to 
exceed  one-twelfth  of  the  annual  rate  of  new 
obllgatlonal  authority"  for  the  "current  rate" 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Committee  for 
activities  and  programs  financed  by  the  For- 
eign Assistance  and  Related  Programs  Ap- 
propriation Bill. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

■William   Proxmire. 

U.S.   Senator. 


OrnCE     OF     THE 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washington,  DC,  July  6,  1971. 
Mrs.   JoTCE   Barbee, 

Deputy  Assistant  Director,  Central  Account- 
ing   Operations,    Bureau    of    Accounts, 
Treasury  Department,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mrs.  Barbee:  Request  appropriation 
warrant  be  issued  for  account  1121080,  Mili- 
tary Assistance,  Executive  In  the  amount  of 
$374,000,000  for   Implementation   under  the 
Continuing  Resolution  Authority  (PL  92-38) 
signed    1    July   1971.   State  Department  has 
approved  country  requirements  In  the  above 
amount  with  the  exception  of  Cambodia  for 
which    a   Presidential   Determination    is   In 
process. 

William   J.  Dennehy, 
Acting  Comptroller,  Military  Assistance 
and  Sales. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  Appro- 
priation Warrant 

Warrant  No.   102-11-8. 

Accounting  Date  July  1.  1971. 

The  Congress  having,  by  the  Acts  hereon 
stated,  made  the  appropriations  hereunder 
specified,  the  amounts  thereof  are  directed 
to  be  established  In  the  general  and  detailed 
appropriation  accounts,  totaling  In  all  $374.- 
000,000.00  and  for  so  doing  this  shall  be  the 
warrant. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  D.  O.  Duke; 
July  21,  1971. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
by  Robert  J  Beatty,  July  21,  1971. 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President — 
Executive  Office  of  the  President — Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Interna- 
tional Security  Affairs)  Comptroller,  Military 
Assistance  and  Sales. 

Joint  resolution  making  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Public  Law  92-38,  92nd  Congress. 

Approved  July  1,   1971. 

1121080,  Military  Assistance,  Executive, 
1972,   $374,000,000  0<). 

See  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller, 
Military  Assistance  and  Sales,  International 
Security  Affairs,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  dated  July  6,  1971. 

STATUS    OF    FISCAL    YEAR    1972    MILITARY    ASSISTANCE 
FUNDING 

|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


Date 


Slate 

Department 

approval 

(rumula- 

tive) 


CRA 
Treasury 
warrants 
(cumula- 
tive) 


MAP 
orrter 
tunding 
(cumula- 
tive) 


July  1.1971 

July9,197l 

July  26.  1971.... 
Aug.  3.1971.... 
Aug.  30.1971... 
Sept.  27, 1971... 


250.3 


374 


322.3 


168.2 


233.7 
268.  5 
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STATUS    OF    FISC*L    YEAR    1972    MIllTARY    ASSISTANCE 
FUNDING— Continued 


|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


D3te 


Stale 

Department 

approval 

(cumula- 

ii»e) 


CRA 
Treasury 
twarrants 
(cumula- 
tive) 


MAP 
order 
funjmg 
(cumula- 
tive) 


Oct  25  1971 

279.7 

Nov  4  1971 

432.0 

Nov.  5,  1971     .. 
Nov  29  1971 

432  ... 

"431.2 

Dec  18  1971 

500  ... 

Dec  20  1971 

424.6 

Jan  31   1972 

431  5 

Feb  10  1972 

544.3  ... 

Feb.  15.  1972     .  . 

499.4 

STATUS    OF    ECONOMIC    AND    MILITARY    ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAWS  UNDER  CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 

|ln  thou<.ands  ol  dollars) 


Percent 

ol  con- 

Obliga- 

tinuing 

tions, 

resolu- 

Continuing 

Dec.  31, 

tion 

Account  title 

resolution 

1971  obligated 

Economic  assistance: 

WofHwide.  technical 

assistance 

J165, 272 

J95, 532 

57.8 

Alliance  for  Progress. 

technical  asii^tance. 

79,  015 

31, 852 

40.3 

Programs  lelatmgto 

population  gfCAth.    . . 

American  schools  and 

hospitals  abroad..  

lb,  COO 

4,353 

29.0 

Sue2  Canal...          

Internationa,  organizations 

and  programs. .        

41.282 

14,  085 

34.1 

Indus  Basin 

Development  Fund, 

5.000 

4,925 

98.5 

Indus  Basin 

Development  Fund, 

loans..              

6,000 

6,980 

116.3 

UNRWA  (Arab  retuiees) 

Contingency  fund 

31,  300 

19.865 

63.5 

Refugee  relief 

assistance  (East 

Pakistan  Refugees) 

100. 000  . 

. 

Alliance  lor  Progress. 

developmerrt  loans 

226  €93 

51  386 

22.7 

Development  loans 

530.779 

58  831 

11.1 

Administration  expenses: 

A)0 

47. 000 

31.916 

67.9 

State.             

4.280 

1.922 

44.9 

Subtct.il  economic 

assi.tante 

1.251,711 

321,647 

25.7 

Militaiv  and  sur.o;rling 

assistance 

Military  assistance 

(grants)  . 

522.  500 

419, 600 

80.3 

Supporting  assistance 

(grants). 

649  721 

331.723 

51.1 

Military  assistance  (credit 

sales)... 

403.000 

35,000 

8.8 

Subtotal,  military  and 

supporting 

assistance  

.  1,572,221 

786.323 

50.0 

Total,  economic  and 

military  assistance. 

.  2,823.932 

1, 107, 970 

39.2 

I  Consists  of  amounts  programed  and  funded  as  cl  Dec.  31 
1971. 

Mr.  FONG  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  op- 
pose the  amendinent  offered  b.v  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin,  for 
the  following  reasons: 

One,  the  amendment  is  discriminatory 
and  unfair,  in  that  it  is  applicable  only 
to  programs  funded  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1972.  The  amendment 
uill  have  no  effect  on  any  other  agency 
or  department  except  the  agencies  and 
departments  under  that  act.  The  only 
agencies  witii  such  a  limitation  on  their 
spending,  if  this  amendment  passes,  will 
be  agencies  covered  by  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance and  Related  Programs  Appro- 


priations Act  of   1972— Public  Law  92- 
242. 

The  second  reason  why  I  oppose  the 
amendment  is  that  it  is  a  legislative 
straitjacket.  It  will  place  a  straitjacket 
on  all  programs  that  are  covered  by  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  It  will  limit  the 
flexibility  that  is  needed  in  funding  the 
programs.  Some  programs  need  more 
money  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Others  need  more  money  toward  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Others  require 
monev  evenly  throughout  the  year. 

As  an  example  of  the  shortsightedness 
of  this  amendment,  take  for  example,  the 
Peace  Corps,  which  will  be  affected  by 
this  amendment.  The  Peace  Corps  to  co- 
incide with  the  school  year  of  the  host 
countries,  train  nearly  40  percent  of  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August.  Consequently,  all  obli- 
gation rates  such  as  that  proposed  in  the 
amendment  would  disrupt  the  Peace 
Corps  training  cycle  and  interfere  with 
the  scheduled  placement  of  volunteers 
overseas. 

Another  example  of  the  folly  of  this 
amendment  is  the  experience  we  are  hav- 
ing in  assisting  the  people  of  Bangla- 
desh. Tlus  amendment  would  limit  as- 
sistance to  only  25  percent  for  the  first 
quarter.  25  percent  for  the  next  quarter, 
and  so  forth,  whereas  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  spend  most  of  the  funds  for  Ban- 
gladesh in  the  early  part  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

The  third  reason  why  I  oppose  the 
amendment  is  that  it  would  deny  our 
Governnient  savings  that  can  be  realized 
by  buying  materials  in  large  quantities, 
esijecially  when  military  supplies  are 
needed. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  pattern 
of  obligations  in  the  Military  Assistance 
program  has  been  one  of  larger  commit- 
ments in  the  early  montlis  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

The  fourth  reason  why  I  oppose  the 
amendment  is  that  it  would  prevent  the 
making  of  loans  or  the  signing  of  con- 
tracts in  any  one  quarter  if  the  total 
amount  were  to  exceed  25  percent  of  the 
total  amount  appropriated. 

The  fifth  reason  why  I  oppose  the 
amendment  is  that  the  end  result  which 
this  amendment  is  designed  to  achieve 
will  be  achieved  by  the  action  that  will 
be  taken  by  Mr.  Caspar  Weinberger  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
This  morning  we  had  Director  Wein- 
berger before  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee.  He  testified  concerning 
the  criticism  that  was  made  against  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  drawing  $377 
million  a  few  days  after  the  continuing 
resolution  was  adopted  last  year.  Mr. 
Weinberger  assured  us  that  steps  would 
be  taken  to  advise  all  departments  and 
agencies  about  the  concern  of  Congress, 
that  the  cooperation  of  the  Treasury 
Departm.ent  regarding  the  matter  will 
be  sought,  and  that  meetings  and  con- 
sultations with  the  various  aides  of  the 
departments  and  agencies  will  be  held  by 
him .  that  he,  as  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  will  issue  an 
OMB  bulletin  informing  all  concerned 
about  the  importance  of  obligating  fiscal 
year  1973  funds  under  the  continuing 
resolution  at  the  current  reasonable  rate. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 


the  Senator  frcm  Hawaii  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
Mr.  Weinberger  admitted  under  ques- 
tioning that  he  had  no  power  to  prevent 
the  Department  of  Defense  from  doing 
exactly  what  they  did  last  year,  that 
they  would  be  able  to  come  in  exactly  as 
they  did  before  and  get  the  full  amount 
for  the  entire  year,  that  they  would  then 
be  putting  Congress  in  the  position  where 
we  would  have  to  go  to  a  figure  far  above 
what  the  Senate  might  provide  for  mili- 
tary assistance.  Did  he  not  concede  that? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  asked  Mr.  Weinberger  if 
he  could  guarantee  that  that  would  not 
be  done  again  and  he  said  that  he  could 
not  guarantee  it 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Not  guarantee  it. 

Mr.  FONG.  Yes.  but  he  went  further 
and  said  that  he  thought  that  it  could 
be  done.  He  said  that  he  will  do  it. 

I  a.?ked  Mr.  Weinberger  the  following 
question : 

Mr.  Weinberger,  why  can't  you  apply  that 
same  principle  here,  that  is  the  principle  of 
apportioning  funds  by  the  quarter  to  various 
agencies  and  departments  once  the  appro- 
priations bill  has  been  passed? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  what 
page  is  the  Senator  reading  from? 

Mr.  PONG.  Page  43. 

I  asked  him.  after  he  told  us  that  h"* 
would  be  apportioning  funds: 

Why  cant  you  apply  that  same  apportior  • 
Ing  principle  to  continuing  resolution  fundi 
and  tell  them  you  are  going  to  do  that  an  i 
you  will  oversee  it;  that  they  cannot  over  ■ 
spend  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  question 
of  overspending.  What  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  criticizing  is 
that  a  few  days  after  last  year's  continu- 
ing resolution  went  into  effect,  the  De- 
fense Department  withdrew  about  70 
percent  of  the  money.  But  they  did  not 
overspend  the  amount  we  finally  gave  to 
them.  Everything  was  done  within  the 
law. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield,  what  they  did.  if 
the  Senator  will  recall,  wa.s  that  by  March 
2.  they  had  spent  .S499  million.  The  Sen- 
ate appropriated  $350  million,  and  the 
House  appropriated  $500  million.  So  v.-e 
had  to  go  to  the  House  figure.  And  they 
can  do  that  again. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  $350 
million  that  we  put  in  the  Senate  bill 
was  really  not  a  true  frerure.  As  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee.  I  know  that  it  was 
lowered  for  certain  strategic  purposes  at 
the  request  of  a  certain  Senator  who 
thought  that  by  lowering  the  amount  for 
military  assistance  we  would  be  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  bargain  with  the  Hou.'^e 
in  terms  of  raising  the  amounts  for  tech- 
nical and  humanitarian  assistance. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  was  a  Senate 
figure,  not  a  subcommittee  figure.  It  was 
a  figure  that  llie  Senate  agreed  to  after 
deoate  and  discussion.  And,  furthermore, 
what  we  did  was  not  working  out  some 
strategy. 

Mr.  FONG.  But  it  was  the  intent  of  sev- 
eral members  of  the  committee— I  for 
one,  as  well  as  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee— that  we  cut  this  $500  mil- 
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lion  to  $350  million,  because  that  would 
give  us  a  bargaining  position. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
did  not  have  any  bargaining  position. 
The  Defense  Department  took  that  away 
from  us.  And  they  can  and  will  do  it 
again. 

Mr.  FONG.  But  in  the  final  outcome, 
they  did  not  overspend.  They  got  what 
we  gave  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  the  difficulty. 
They  can  come  back  here  and  say,  "We 
didn't  overspend."  And  it  will  put  us  in 
the  position  where  we  will  have  no  al- 
ternative as  to  how  much  appropriations 
there  will  be  for  military  assistance  next 
year. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  criticizing 
and  ob.iecting  to  will  be  taken  care  of  by 
Mr.  Weinberger.  He  has  assured  us.  al- 
though he  camiot  guarantee  it,  that  the 
Defense  Department  will  not  do  the 
same  thing.  He  said  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  effective  if  he  issued  an  OMB 
bulletin  and  assure  us  that  he  would 
issue  a  bulletin  regarding  this  matter. 
He  will  ask  Ms  predecessor  in  OMB,  Mr. 
Shultz,  now  the  U.S.  Treasurer,  not  to 
honor  the  warrants  issued  by  the  Defense 
Department  if  they  exceed  the  current 
reasonable  rate  of  spending. 

He  thinks  that  by  talking  to  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  heads  of 
the  various  agencies,  he  will  be  able  to 
effect  the  very  thing  this  amendment 
seeks  to  do.  And  I  think  that  is  suffi- 
cient. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  not  recall  that  Mr.  Wein- 
berger agreed  that  Mr.  Shultz  would 
have  no  alternative  if  the  warrants  were 
presented,  that  he  knows  of  no  prece- 
dent for  the  Secretary  of  the  Ti^easury 
turning  down  the  Defense  Department 
if  they  did  the  same  thing  again. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  he  said  that 
he  could  not  speak  for  the  Treasury 
Department.  Then  I  asked  him  as  to 
whether  the  Secretary  could  let  the 
warrants  lie  for  a  few  days  or  a  few- 
weeks  without  taking  any  action.  He 
stated  that  he  could  do  that.  By  that 
time  August  18  will  be  at  hand. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  ways 
they  can  do  it  if  they  want  to.  Mr.  Wein- 
berger tells  us  that  he  thinks  it  can  be 
done.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  OMB 
and  the  Treasury  Department  will  be 
able  to  handle  tins  problem  without  tlie 
Congress  getting  into  the  picture  at  this 
late  date. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  cannot  give  us 
a  guarantee.  If  ever  a  legislative  branch 
was  surrendering  its  one  power,  the  pow- 
er of  the  purse,  to  the  executive  branch, 
this  is  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  re- 
ject this  amendment,  that  is  what  we 
are  doing. 

If  I  were  in  the  executive  branch,  I 
would  not  have  much  confidence  in  such 
a  legislative  branch.  I  would  say,  "We 
can  spend  what  we  want  and  determine 
what  we  will  have  available  for  military 
assistance  next  year,  as  long  as  the 
Senate  fails  to  assert  itself  on  the  issue. 

However,  if  we  delay  it.  once  again 
we  will  be  in  the  position  of  having  the 
executive,  and  not  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  determine  how  mucn  we 


will  have  available  to  appropriate  and 
spend. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  we  are  giving  the 
same  authority  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment as  we  are  giving  to  every  other 
agency  and  department.  This  amend- 
ment particularly  singles  out  the  De- 
fense Department.  AID.  and  the  related 
agencies  covered  by  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  a  reason 
for  that,  as  the  Senator  well  knows.  The 
reason  for  that  is  that  this  is  the  one 
bill  on  which  I  have  the  responsibility. 
I  cannot  tell  other  Senators  who  have 
their  own  subcommittees  what  they 
can  do.  That  is  up  to  them.  However, 
this  is  the  one  place  where  there  is 
abuse. 

If  the  Senator  will  recall  the  discus- 
.'■lon  we  had  in  the  committee,  there  was 
a  substantial  amount  of  support  for  my 
position  from  other  Senators  who  recog- 
nized that  they  have  the  same  problem  in 
their  own  subcommittees.  They  recog- 
nize that  there  is  our  one  power — the 
power  of  the  purse — many  will  support 
me.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  Pastore  i  will  speak  in  favor  of  this 
position  tomorrow.  And  I  think  that 
other  Senators  will  join  him. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  was  an- 
swering the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  vhen  he  said  that  we 
were  giving  away  our  legislative  power 
to  these  agencies  by  virtue  of  this  con- 
tinuing resolution.  He  now  says  tliat  by 
Ills  amendment  we  will  restrict  the  pow- 
er of  AID,  the  Defense  Department,  and 
all  those  agencies  under  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972. 

I  am  now  saying  that  we  are,  in  this 
continuing  resolution,  treating  equally 
eveiy  department  and  agency  which  is 
covered  by  the  continuing  resolution.  We 
are  not  singling  out  AID  and  the  Defense 
Department  by  saying,  "You  can't  do 
this.  You  will  be  limited  by  a  25  percent 
per  Quaiter  expenditure  ceiling."  Other 
departments  do  not  have  tills  type  of 
restriction.  We  are  imposing  this  restric- 
tion only  upon  the  Defense  Department, 
AID,  and  those  agencies  that  are  covered 
by  the  foreign  assistance  bill. 

I  am  saying  that  we  are  giving  to  the 
Defense  Department  and  to  AID  and  the 
related  agencies  in  the  bill  the  same 
power  that  we  are  relegating  to  other 
agencies  and  departments  mider  this 
continuing  resolution.  They  will  not  re- 
ceive any  extra  power  that  the  other 
agencies  do  not  have. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  singles  out  just  one  agency, 
just  one  department.  AID  and  the  De- 
fense Department. 

Let  me  go  furtner.  When  I  was  read- 
ing what  traix'^pired  in  the  committee 
meeting  this  morning,  I  questioned  Mr. 
Weinberger  as  to  the  apportionment  of 
funds  under  this  continuing  resolution, 
I  asked: 

Why  can't  you  apply  that  same  principle 
here  and  tell  them  that  you  are  going  to  do 
that  and  you  will  oversee  it,  that  they  can- 
not overspend  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Weinberger  said: 
Because,  as  I  understand  it.  Senator,  the 
apportionment  authority  that  we  have  only 


comes  into  bt  ing  after  the  passage  of  a  regu- 
lar appropriations  bill.  There  Is  no  appor- 
tionment procedure,  we  have  no  authority  to 
apportion  until  alter  a  regular  appropria- 
tion bill  is  passed. 

I  then  asked  him: 

Suppose  you  have  that  power  and  you  go 
ahead,  and  exercise.  Will  they  be  fined? 

By  using  the  word  "fined"  I  meant 
would  they  cooperate  with  him. 

Mr.  Weinberger  said: 

It  depends  very  much  on  the  agency  and 
the  degree  of  Independence  that  the  head  of 
the  agency  has  from  the  President. 

I  then  asked  him : 

Do  you  think  you  could  do  It? 

Mr.  Weinberger  said: 

I  think  it  Is  possible;  yes,  sir. 

I  then  asked  him: 

You  think  it  is  possible? 

Mr.  Weinberger  said : 

I  think  it  Is  pKJSslble  that  we  could  en- 
courage them  to  be  very  careful  about  doing 
It.  That  Is  what  the  head  of  our  agency 
bulletin  I  mentioned  would  be  designed  to 
do. 

Now,  as  I  stated  in  my  fifth  objection 
to  this  amendment,  it  is  that  the  end 
result  which  tliis  amendment  seeks  to 
achieve  can  be  achieved  by  Mr.  Wein- 
berger, the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  He  thinks  he  can 
do  it,  although  he  cannot  guarantee  it. 
I  am  sure  if  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  man  who 
has  control  over  the  funds  after  they 
have  been  appropriated  and  who  appor- 
tions funds  after  they  have  been  appro- 
priated, cannot  have  some  power  and 
control  and  leverage  over  department 
heads,  I  do  not  know  who  can. 

Mr.  President,  the  sixth  reason  why  I 
oppose  the  amendment  is  that  this 
amendment  will  jeopardize  the  passage 
of  the  continuing  resolution  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  at  mid- 
night tomorrow  night.  If  this  amendment 
is  accepted  by  the  Senate  it  will  have  to 
go  to  conference  and  I  doubt  very  much 
that  the  House  conferees  will  accept  it. 

I  have  been  authorized  to  say  to  the 
Senate  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Younc>  that  he 
has  discussed  this  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished Representative  who  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  the  House  iMr,  Mahom.  He  asked 
him  whether  the  House  would  accept 
such  an  amendment  which  was  proposed 
to  be  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  have  been  au- 
thorized to  tell  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Young 
that  Mr.  M.ahon  said  he  will  not  accept 
the  amendment.  If  he  will  not  accept  the 
amendment,  then  we  will  have  to  go  to 
conference  and  I  doubt  we  will  have  en- 
ough Senators  here  tomorrow  to  go  to 
conference.  Consequently,  I  am  afraid 
we  would  jeopardize  the  passage  of  the 
bill  which  is  so  important  to  the  carrying 
out  of  fiuictions  of  the  Government,  be- 
cause after  June  30  there  will  be  no  more 
money  to  run  several  of  our  departments 
and  agenrie.s. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
have  in  writing  that  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
said  he  would  not  accept  this  and  insist 
on  a  conference? 

Mr.  FONG.  About  an  hour  ago  here  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  I  asked  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Young)  if  I  could  tell  the  Senate 
what  he  told  me — that  is  that  Mr.  Mahon 
told  him  he  would  not  accept  it.  He  told 
me  I  could  tell  the  Senate.  I  do  not  have 
anything  in  writing:  all  I  have  is  the 
word  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FONG.  Finally,  ii  this  continuing 
resolution  is  not  passed  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  in  identical  form  or  li  dif- 
ferences cannot  be  worked  out  by  tomor- 
row evening,  the  prospects  of  Congress 
going  into  recess  from  the  conclusion  of 
business  tomorrow  until  Monday  July  17. 
1972,  are  very  dim  since  the  passage  of 
this  continuing  resolution  is  important. 

If  H.R.  1234  does  not  became  law  be- 
fore the  recess,  I  am  sure  the  President 
will  have  to  call  Congress  back  into  spe- 
cial session.  In  fact,  we  will  not  be  able 
to  go  home  and  we  cannot  go  into  recess 
if  this  continuing  resolution  is  not  passed 
because  there  would  be  no  authorization 
to  pay  many  of  the  bills  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr  President,  tiie  shortcomings  of  the 
pendmg  amendment  and  some  of  the 
problems  it  would  create  are  clearly 
spelled  out  in  a  letter  from  Director 
Casper  Wemberger  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  his  lett«r  I  would  like  to 
take  time  to  share  its  contents  with  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

E.xEcvirv'E  Office  of  the  President, 

Washington.  DC,  June  28.  1972. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  This  letter  Is  to 
express  our  strongest  opposition  to  the 
amendment  to  the  pending  Continuing  Res- 
olution for  fiscal  year  1973  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
limiting  obligations  incurred  in  one  month 
for  programs  financed  in  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance and  Related  Programs  Appropriations 
Act  to  one-twelfth  of  the  authorized  annual 
rate. 

This  morning  before  the  committee 
we  asked  Mr.  Weinberger  for  his  reaction 
if  it  was  chanced  to  25  percent  for  each 
quarter  and  he  said  he  stili  would  op- 
pose it  on  the  same  ground. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Weinberger: 

Such  an  amendment  would  Impose  a 
totally  unworkable  and  arbitrary  restriction 
on  our  foreign  a.5sistancc  program  which 
would  h:ive  drastic  consequences  for  tJ.S. 
foreign  policy  and  would  seriously  jeoi>ardlze 
many  of  our  vital  interests.  Requirements 
for  funds  under  most  of  our  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  do  not  occur  in  equal 
monthly  installments.  In  the  case  of  develop- 
ment lending  or  supporting  assistance, 
funds  are  obligated  when  a  country  program 
or  project  is  ready  and  required.  Moet  of 
the  countries  we  assist  have  const rvicted 
their  plans  on  the  assumption  that  U.S.  as- 
sistance will  be  available  on  a  t.mely  basis. 
Furthermore,  in  moet  cases  our  assistance 
Is  a  part  of  an  ongoing  program  which  will 
fall  or  be  seriously  hampered  If  we  are  unable 


to  provide  resources  when  needed.  The  needs 

of  Individual  countries  are  not  a  function 
of  an  arbitrary  arithmetical  average.  For 
example,  the  South  Vietnamese  stabilization 
program  would  be  Irreparably  sec  back  If  the 
U.S.  were  unable  to  provide  an  adequate 
amount  of  assistance  on  a  timely  baals. 

For  humanitarian  assistance,  as  in  the 
case  of  Bangladesh,  funds  must  \»  obligated 
when  disaster  occurs  or  when  the  needs 
arise.  Of  course,  disasters  and  other  contin- 
gencies cannot  be  met  In  equal  Installments. 

The  pattern  of  obligations  in  the  grant 
MAP  account  has  been  one  of  larger  com- 
mitments in  the  early  months  of  the  fiscal 
year.  The  primary  reason  for  this  has  been 
that  defense  articles  for  military  assistance 
programs  are  procured  through  the  U.S. 
military  services.  The  military  services  place 
orders  for  certain  types  of  equipment  per- 
iodically. Failure  of  the  program  to  obligate 
funds  to  meet  Its  worldwide  requirements 
at  the  time  the  service  Is  about  to  procure 
may  mean  a  considerable  delay  In  the  avail- 
ability of  these  Items. 

A  one-twelfth  per  month  limitation  on 
obligations — 

And  the  25-percent  limitation  which 
he  states  will  be  just  as  limiting  but  not 
as  bad  as  the  one-twelfth 

Could  force  the  program  to  miss  a  service 
procurement  or  force  the  program  to  use  up 
all  its  available  funds,  leaving  nothing  for 
s,aJarles,  training,  and  other  continuing  re- 
quirements. 

To  coincide  with  the  school  year  of  host 
countries  the  Peace  Corps  trains  nearly  40 
percent  of  volunteers  In  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  and  obligations  rate  such  as 
that  proposed  in  this  amendment  would 
disrupt  the  Peace  Corps  training  cycle  and 
Interfere  with  the  scheduled  placement  of 
volunteers  overseas. 

Accordingly,  we  strongly  recommend  that 
this    amendment    not    be    Inserted    In    the 
Continuing  Resolution. 
Sincerely, 


Director, 

Mr.  President,  the  hour  is  late.  We  are 
scheduled  to  recess  tomorrow.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  this  amendment  will  jeop- 
ardize our  recessing  at  the  end  of  busi- 
ness tomorrow. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
amendment.  Let  us  pass  the  resolution  as 
passed  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. This  would  insure  that  we  can  ad- 
journ tomorrow  and  not  be  called  back 
into  special  session  before  July  17  by  the 
President. 

I  urge  Senators  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Virginia  (Harry  F, 
Byrd,  Jr.  I ,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Would  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii  per- 
mit me  to  ask  a  few  questions? 

Mr.  FONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Do  I  under- 
stand from  the  Senator's  discussion  this 
evening  that  Mr.  Weinberger  concedes 
that  the  Defense  Department  acted  im- 
properly in  the  matter  under  discussion? 

Mr.  FONG.  No.  he  did  not  concede 
that.  He  did  not  know  the  reason  for  the 
withdrawing  of  the  $374  million  at  one 
time. 

Mr.  HARRY  F,  BYRD,  JR.  Did  he  dis- 
approve of  that? 

Mr.  FONG.  He  did  not  say  he  disap- 
proved it.  He  did  not  know  why  they  did 
it. 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  He  said  he 
was  going  to  see  it  was  not  done  again. 

Mr.  FONG.  Yes, 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  If  he  did 
not  say  that  he  disapproved  it,  why  did  he 
say  he  wa,s  going  to  see  it  v.-as  not  done 
again? 

Mr.  FONG.  Because  the  committee  had 
questioned  him:  it  had  called  him  before 
the  committee  to  see  what  could  be  done 
about  this  matter.  He  stated  he  thinks 
by  sending  out  his  OMB  bulletin  and 
by  consulting  with  the  various  depart- 
ment heads,  he  could  have  this  matter 
under  control.  He  did  not  criticize  the 
Defense  Department  and  he  did  not  say 
anything  derogatory  against  the  Defense 
Department. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Well,  if  he 
did  not  feel  that  they  had  acted  im- 
properly, why  would  he  want  to  send  out 
a  bulletin  to  prevent  them  from  doing 
it  again? 

Mr.  FONG.  Because  he  said  he  wanted 
bo  send  out  a  bulletin  telling  them  of  the 
concern  of  the  Congress  in  respect  to  this 
type  of  withdrawal 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  under- 
stood from  the  discussion  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Proxmire  i  the  con- 
gressional committee  wanted  to  expre.ss 
its  concern  to  the  Defense  Department 
about  it  and  invited  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  appear 

Mr.  FONG  Yes  I  do  not  know  why 
the  Defen.se  Department  did  not  appear. 
I  was  displeased  about  that.  It  should 
have  sent  someone. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Did  the  De- 
fense Department  give  any  reason  why 
they  were  not  sending  anyone? 

Mr.  FONG.  No.  No  member  appeared 
before  the  committee,  so  we  do  not  know 
the  reason  for  it, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  that  after 
we  got  in  touch  with  the  Defense  De- 
partment, after  inviting  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  send  Mr.  Moot  or  anyone 
else,  they  simply  said,  "No  one  will  ap- 
pear." 

Mr.  H.ARRY  F  BYRD.  JR.  Could  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  whether  his 
amendment  was  brought  about  because 
the  Defense  Department  last  year,  after 
the  continuing  resolution  was  approved 
by  the  Congress,  then  obligated  71  per- 
cent of  its  annual  spending  rate  in  a 
period  of  5  days? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  was  a  part  of 
it.  an  important  part,  and  a  very  disturb- 
ing action  on  their  part,  but  what  really 
made  it  impossible  for  this  Senator  not 
to  take  some  action  of  this  kind  was  that 
they  continued  to  obligate  funds  and 
when  we  came  to  conference  on  the  final 
1972  appropriation  bill,  we  had  no  choice 
except  to  approve  the  high  figure  in  con- 
ference— the  House  figure.  So  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  had  more  to  say 
concerning  its  level  of  spending  for  M.A.P 
than  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  They  did 
that  by  obligating  the  bulk  of  the  funds 
in  a  short  period  of  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  did  that  by  the 
time  we  went  to  conference,  which  was 
on  March  8.  It  was  two-thirds  into  the 
fiscal  year.  It  was  an  absurd  time  of 
course.  Under  those  circumstances,  we 
had  no  choice  but  to  go  to  the  S500  mil- 
lion figure. 
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Mr,  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  It  seems  t-o 
me  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
presented  to  the  Senate  a  very  important 
issue.  If  the  appropriating  committees 
get  refusals  from  the  departments  to  ap- 
pear as  witnesses  and  give  to  the  com- 
mittees the  reasons  for  the  expenditure 
of  funds,  how  are  we  going  to  operate  as 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  I  tliink  that  is 
the  question.  This  is  a  critical  state  of 
affairs,  Mr.  President.  It  would  be  one 
thing  if  we  simply  had  a  situation  where 
they  had  gone  too  far,  but  we  have  a 
situation  where  they  not  only  have  gone 
too  far,  but  they  have  refused  even  to 
appear  before  a  congressional  committee 
that  had  every  reason  to  go  into  it  and 
every  authority  to  see  to  their  participa- 
tion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  suggest- 
tion,  I  think,  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr,  Brooke  ■  that  we  have  this  hearing, 
so  we  could  get  their  assurances.  I 
wanted  to  stress  this  amendment  without 
going  any  further.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  felt  we  should  have  a  state- 
ment from  Mr.  Weinberger,  and  from  the 
Defense  Department,  to  see  if  there  was 
any  possible  justification  for  their  ac- 
tion. In  my  opinion  they  said  more  by 
their  silence  than  they  ever  could  have 
by  their  presence.  If  we  do  not  approve 
this  modest  amendment,  we  are  saying, 
"Whatever  you  want  to  do  dowTitown, 
go  ahead." 

Mr.    FONG.    Mr.    President,   will   the 
Senator  yield  for  one  question? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FONG.  Would  the  Senator  say  it 
was  legal'' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  it  was  legal  It 
was  within  their  interpretation  of  the 
language  we  adopted  last  year.  That  is 
why  I  want  to  amend  this  year's  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  FONG.  When  the  Senator  said 
they  went  too  far.  he  did  not  mean  it 
was  illegal,  did  he'' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  When  I  say  "too 
far,"  I  mean  they  went  too  far  as  far  as 
judgment  is  concerned 

Mr.  FONG.  They  were  withdrawing 
too  much  money? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  especially  when 
they  were  on  notice  that  the  Senate  had 
authorized  much  lower  figures. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Wiscon.sin  has 
been  a  sharii  critic  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. The  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
not  been.  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  a 
strona  national  defense. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  is  the  Senator 
from   Wisconsin, 

Mr.  HARRY  F,  BYRD,  JR.  And  I  have 
given  overall  support  to  our  military. 
I  have  voted  to  cut  the  fat.  but  I  have 
resisted  cutting  the  mascle,  and  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  some  plans  going 
around  to  cut  $30  billion  out  of  the  De- 
feme  Department   expenditures. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  is  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  It  is  com- 
pletely unrealistic  to  talk  like  that. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  But  what 


I  am  talking  about,  as  a  friend  of  the 
Defense  Department,  is  that  they  ap- 
parently are  unwilling  to  comply  with 
the  congressional  process,  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  who  are 
responsible  to  the  people  for  the  expen- 
diture of  these  funds,  and  deliberately 
refuse  to  appear  before  a  committee  of 
the  Senate  established  to  pass  on  their 
funds.  That  alarms  me  a  great  deal. 

I  have  also  been  alarmed  .several  times 
in  the  last  few  days  by  the  inaccurate 
information,  the  misleading  informa- 
tion, that  has  been  coming  out  of  the 
Defense  Department.  I  had  not  intended 
to  bring  thi,-^  up,  but  I  may  as  well  bring 
it  up  now  as  any  other  time. 

In  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee I  have  sought  certain  informa- 
tion before  making  a  decision  on  how 
to  vote  on  these  vast  weapons  systems. 
I  want  to  know  how  much  they  are  go- 
ing to  cost,  as  well  as  other  appropria- 
tions, I  want  to  get  the  facts,  and  I  find 
it  very  difficult  to  get  the  facts.  I  think 
it  is  time  that  the  Congress,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  members  of 
the  various  committees,  demand  that 
these  departments  of  Government  sub- 
mit the  facts,  and  not  permit  them  to 
send  to  the  committees  misleading  in- 
formation. 

Complying  with  mv  request  of  several 
days  ago,  they  submitted  to  me  today 
some  unsigneci  papers,  purporting  to  be 
the  information  which  I  sought.  I  told 
the  committee  to  take  the  papers  back  or 
put  them  in  the  waste  basket,  or  what- 
ever they  wanted  to  do  with  them.  I  did 
not  want  any  unsigned  papers.  That  is 
no  evidence.  I  want  papers  signed  by  the 
responsible  official,  giving  the  fact^  and 
the  information  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

I  talked  about  mi-sleading  information, 
and  I  will  show  Senators  an  example  of 
misleading  information.  The  discussion 
was.  How  much  will  be  saved,  as  a  result 
of  the  Moscow  treaty,  in  regard  to  the 
ABM's?  The  figure  given  to  the  commit- 
tee today  was  that  S7  billion,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  will  be  saved. 

Now  we  find  out.  though,  when  we 
analyze  this,  that  they  are  taking  the 
cost  of  a  12-site  program— which  the 
Congress  has  never  approved,  and  I  doubt 
if  there  are  five  men  in  the  Senate  or 
mavbe  even  a  single  person  m  the  Senate 
who  would  vote  for  a  12 -site  program.  It 
has  never  been  approved  by  the  Senate. 
Yet  they  are  taking  the  cost  of  a  12- 
site  program  and  they  are  saying,  as  a 
result  of  not  building  the  12-site  pro- 
gram, we  will  save  S7  billion. 

When  we  come  right  down  to  it,  we  find 
that  in  comparing  the  two-site  program 
which  is  provided  for  in  the  treaty  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  United  States  yet 
to  be  ratified  by  the  Senate,  when  we 
compare  the  cost  of  that  two-site  ABM 
program  with  the  two-site  progi'am  al- 
ready authorized  by  Congress,  there  will 
be  an  increase  of  from  $3,2  billion  to  $5.2 
billion. 

I  say  that  that  information  they  sub- 
mitted in  regard  to  a  $7  billion  saving  is 
misleading,  and  I  as  one  Senator  resent 
being  given  deliberately  misleading,  or 
what  I  assume  to  be  deliberately  mislead- 
ing information. 


As  I  say,  I  speak  as  a  friend  and  advo- 
cate of  a  strong  national  defense. 

Let  me  cite  another  case  that  hap- 
pened today,  in  regard  to  the  additional 
appropriation  that  is  being  sought  by  the 
Defense  Department  to  operate  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

Last  week — I  tliink  it  was  last  week — 
the  Department  of  Defense  came  before 
the  committee  and  stated  that  if  the  war 
continues  at  its  present  pace,  it  will  re- 
quire an  additional  $5  billion  to  operate 
the  war  from  July  1  to  December  31  of 
this  coming  year.  This  is,  S5  billion  if  it 
goes  on  for  that  period  of  time;  if  it  is 
less  than  that  period  of  time,  of  course, 
it  would  not  require  that  much. 

So  the  committee  asked  that  an  oflScial 
request  be  presented  to  the  committee 
in  that  respect.  Up  until  today,  nothing 
had  been  received  But  yesterday  Mr. 
Weinberger  was  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  I  shall  read  a  col- 
loquy that  I  had  with  him: 

Senator  Byrd.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  Sena- 
tor would  yield  at  this  point,  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  testified  before  Armed  Services 
that  thev  need  $5  billion  additional. 

Mr.  Weinberger.  Well.  I  think  they — at 
least  the  testimony  I  read  was  asked  to  range 
between  3  and  5  billion. 

Senator  Byrd.  That  could  be,  but  we  can't 
appropriate  on  a  range. 

Mr.  Weinberger.  No,  I  know  you  can't. 
That  is  why  his  testimony  did  not  constltuta 
a  formal  request. 

"His  testimony  "  meaning  that  of  the 
Defense  Department  official. 

The  formal  request  has  to  come  from  the 
President  and  It  has  not  come  yet. 

That  was  yesterday,  at  1  o'clock  yester- 
day afternoon. 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  that  relieves  my  mind. 
I  don't  have  to  worry  about  that  $5  billion 
right  now. 

This  morning  a  letter  from  the  Defense 
Department  comes  in  with  a  request  for 
additional  funds,  coming  from  the  Coun- 
sel of  the  Defense  Department.  I  asked 
the  committee  staff  to  ascertain  whether 
that  request  came  from  the  Defen.se  De- 
partment as  such,  or  whether  it  came 
from  the  Pi-esident,  through  Mr.  Wein- 
berger, because  Mr.  Weinberger  stated: 

The  formal  request  has  to  come  from  the 
President. 

So  far  as  my  one  vote  is  concerned,  I 
have  been  supporting  the  troops  in  Viet- 
nam, and  I  shall  continue  to  support 
them.  But  so  far  as  these  additional 
funds  are  concerned,  I  think  we  should 
not  act  on  them  until  we  get  an  official 
request  from  the  Budget  Director  as  the 
representative  of  the  President,  because 
the  Budget  Director,  in  all  of  his  testi- 
mony yesterday — and  I  questioned  him 
at  some  length— said  that  the  official  re- 
quest can  come  only  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  not  from  the 
individual  departments. 

I  did  not  intend  to  get  into  that  to- 
night, but  I  am  rather  intrigued  by  the 
proposal  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  realize  that  the  time 
is  late,  that  it  does  present  a  problem, 
and  that  both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  are  trying  to  ad- 
journ tomorrow.  It  presents  a  compli- 
cating factor  if  a  conference  is  required, 
but  I  think  the  overriding  concern  is 
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whether  we  in  Congress  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  shovel  out  money  to  these  de- 
partments, contmue  to  appropriate  al- 
most anything  they  want,  and  then  let 
them  deliberately  refuse  to  come  down 
here  before  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  and  justify  their  handling 
of  the  tax  funds  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  presided  at  the  Appiopriations 
Committee  meeting  at  the  time  of  the 
markup  of  this  continuing  resolution.  I 
served  as  acting  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  the  absence 
of  the  distinguished  chairman,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender>. 

When  this  amendment  was  first  pro- 
posed in  the  form  of  limiting  the  obliga- 
tions to  one-twelfth  each  month.  I  was 
inclined  to  support  it.  and  particularly 
so  after  the  suggestion  was  made,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  that  if  we  were 
gomg  to  adopt  the  amendment  it  should 
be  amended  to  provide  for  a  quarterly 
limitation  instead  of  a  monthly  obliga- 
tional  limitation. 

I  was  inclined  to  support  it.  If  we  had 
the  time,  if  these  other  int<:Tvening  cir- 
cumstances were  not  present  with  respect 
to  adjournment  tomorrow.  I  think  I 
would  support  it,  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  situation  where  we  could  require  the 
Defen.--e  Department  to  come  up  and  be 
heard. 

I  think  I  should  say  for  the  Record, 
however,  that  I  am  opposed  to  all  of  this 
foreisn  aid  expenditure.  I  have  been  vot- 
ing accordingly  for  the  la.st  18  years.  So 
it  is  not  because  I  am  in  .sympathy  with 
the  program  that  I  am  taking  the  posi- 
tion that  I  take  tonight.  I  deplore  as 
much  as  any  Member  of  the  Senate  the 
action  of  the  Defense  Departm.ent  in 
not  responding,  or  making  a  different 
response,  to  the  request  that  they  come 
up  and  testify.  Just  to  say  no  one  will 
come  is  not  the  kind  of  courtesy  that  I 
think  is  due  this  body  from  any  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

But  I  do  point  out  two  things  as  rea- 
sons why,  as  of  tonight  at  least,  unless 
something  develops  to  change  my  mind, 
I  shall  vote  against  the  amendment. 

The  first  is  that  if  the  information  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii  has 
disclosed  to  the  Senate  is  correct,  that 
the    House    Appropriations    Committee 
would  be  adamant  and  refuse  to  take  the 
amendment,   then   what   we  are  doing 
here  tonight  would  be  an  exercise  in 
futility,  because  we  are  going  to  recess 
tomorrow,  and  this  has  to  be  passed  be- 
fore  the   end   of   this  month,   which   is 
midnight  tomorrow  night.  The  resolution 
has  to  be  enacted  if  the  agencies  of  the 
Government  are  to  have  funds  to  per- 
mit them  to  continue  to  function.  So 
it  is  a  compelling  situation.  For  that  rea- 
son. I  will  vote  against  the  amendment. 
Another  reason  is  that  not  as  much  is 
involved  in  the  amount  of  money  as  may 
appear  on  the  face  of  it.  The  .sum  of  $500 
million  i^  the  most  they  could  spend,  and 
it  is  pr-^tty  certain  that  Congress  is  going 
to  appropriate  some  amount  and  it  would 
make  very  little  difference,  from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint,  whether  it  is  all  spent 
the  first  month  or  over  a  period  of  12 
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months.  If  we  are  going  to  spend  it,  we 
are  going  to  spend  it.  At  the  end  of  next 
year,  the  money  will  be  gone,  and  it  will 
be  entered  on  the  books;  so  it  wUl  make 
very  little  difference. 

I  am  assuming— I  do  not  believe  that 
this  is  a  reckless  assumption— based 
u!X)n  experience  in  the  past  and  what  the 
Record  will  reflect,  that  we  will  probably 
appropriate  an  amount  near  the  $500 
million.  So  the  difference  between  what 
ultimately  is  appropriated  and  $500  mil- 
lion is  the  most  that  could  possibly  be 
Involved  in  this  controvei-sy.  I  would  re- 
gard it  as  a  very  small  and  insignificant 
amount. 

One  other  thing  should  be  mentioned, 
in  all  fairness,  and  that  is  that  this 
money  is  not  spent  for  goods  on  the  shelf. 
In  other  words,  if  they  are  limited  to  one- 
quarter  or  to  the  expenditure  of  one- 
twelfth  in  each  month,  making  a  com- 
mitment of  it,  it  might  seriously  handi- 
cap the  entire  program.  If  it  is  military 
equipment  and  you  are  going  to  supply  a 
country  with  a  dozen  tanks  or  100  tanks, 
you  want  to  place  the  order  and  distrib- 
ute the  money.  If  it  involves  ICO  air- 
planes, or  whatever,  for  countries  to 
whom  we  are  going  to  give  military  as- 
sistance, you  cannot  possibly  operate; 
you  cannot  order  the  planes.  They  are 
not  available.  You  cannot  buy  them  off 
the  shelf  as  you  would  some  other  mer- 
chandise. They  have  to  be  ordered:  they 
have  to  be  procured.  At  the  time  of  sub- 
mitting the  order  for  procurement,  the 
money  must  be  available  to  cover  that 
expenditure.  So  if  they  are  restricted, 
they  might  not  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
program. 

Mr.  President.  I  need  not  speak  any 
longer.  We  are  dealing  with  a  situation 
that  is  a  reality.  I  think  it  will  be  ascer- 
tained before  we  reconvene  in  the  morn- 
ing whether  the  House  is  adamant  on 
this  issue  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
amendment.  If  the  House  is  adamant.  I 
think  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  yield  under  these  circumstances 
and  pass  the  resolution  without  an 
amendment. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  there 
should  be  some  followup  on  the  ques- 
tion that  is  presented  here.  It  is  some- 
thing that  should  not  go  without  some 
attention.  I  refer  to  the  declination  on 
the  part  of  the  Defense  Department  to 
cooperate  with  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  the  extent  of  appearing  and 
giving  some  explanation.  I  do  not  think 
that  should  go  unnoticed  or  without  some 
attention  being  given  to  it.  When  we  re- 
convene, there  can  be  a  requirement  or 
some  action  taken  to  let  the  Defense  De- 
IJartment  know  that  it  is  Congress,  after 
all,  that  appropriates  the  money  and  that 
it  has  a  right  to  information  from  the  De- 
fense Departemnt  as  to  why  and  how  the 
Defense  Department  makes  it.s  expendi- 
tures, whether  hi  this  instance  or  in  any 
other.  I  hope  some  action  will  be  taken 
to  follow  up  this  matter. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  shall  vote  against  the  pending 
amendment.  I  hope  that  in  the  morning, 
if  it  is  ascertained  that  the  House  is 
adamant  and  will  not  accept  it,  the  au- 
thor of  the  amendment  will  withdraw  it 
under  those  circumstances  and  let  us 
proceed  to  vote  on  the  amendment  as 


passed  by  the  House,  and  thus  avoid  a 
conference  and  expedite  the  recess  that 
has  been  planned  and  has  been  an- 
nounced. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  1074)  to  amend 
section  220ibi  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  permit  motor  carrier.-  to 
file  annual  reports  on  the  basis  of  a  13- 
period  accounting  year. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  iS.  33.38'  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
the  rates  of  compensation  for  disabled 
veterans,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  me.'^sage  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
<S.  979'  to  extend  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1965.  as  amended  by  the  act.s  of 
July  24.  1968.  and  October  13.  1970.  re- 
lating to  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion, by  removing  the  termination  date 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  <H.R.  13955  >  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ORDER  FOR  A  TIME  LIMITATION 
ON  THE  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  imanimoiis  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  the  conference  report  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  aupropriation  bill  is 
called  up  and  made  the  pending  business 
before  the  Senate,  there  be  a  time  limi- 
tation on  the  conference  report  of  20 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
<Mr.  Inouyei  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  'Mr.  H.atfifld'. 

I  have  cleared  this  matter  with  Mr. 
INOUYE.  the  manager  of  the  bill:  and  it 
is  my  understanding,  through  Mr. 
iNouYE,  that  it  is  all  right  with  Mr. 
Hatfield  to  .so  limit  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.'.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    RECOGNITION    OF 
SENATOR  TUNNEY  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  B^-RD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  im- 
mediately following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  or  their  de=ignees  on 
tomorrow,  under  the  standing  order,  the 
able  Senator  from  California  iMr.  Tun- 
ney  I  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes;  he  would  precede  the  das- 
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tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr   H.arry  F    Byrd.  Jr.  < . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obiection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  tiie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  ouorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader — and  I  respect  his  right  to  object 
and  I  certainly  respect  liis  reasons — as  to 
whether,  if  this  request  had  been  tnade 
tomorrow  morning,  there  would  have 
been  an  objection  placed  against  tlie  re- 
quest at  that  time?  I  ask  this  for  my  own 
protection. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes.  there  would  be,  for 
the  same  reason,  on  behalf  of  the  same 
Senators. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now^ 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  with  statements 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.  ■ .  Withcut  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE    SESSION   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  am  not  aware  of 
what  committees  may  have  meetings 
scheduled  tomorrow,  if  any;  but  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  unanimous-con- 
sent agreements  have  been  entered  into 
calUng  for  votes  on  very  important  pro- 
posals in  mid-moming  tomorrow,  and 
that  throughout  the  day  and  the  morn- 
ing there  will  be  very  imiwrtant  meas- 
ures on  the  floor.  Several  of  my  col- 
leagues have  requested  me.  in  my 
leadership  capacity,  to  object  to  any 
committees  meeting  tomorrow  in  view  of 
the  schedule  that  has  been  arranged,  and 
I  do  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  ask 


Mr 


PROGRAM 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 


the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows; 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  8:15  a.m.. 
following  the  recess. 

Immediately  following  the  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
under  the  standing  order,  the  Chair  will 
recognize  the  following  Senators,  each 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  and  in  the 
order  stated: 

Senators  Tunney,  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr., 
Proxmire.  Moss,  and  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Further.  Mr.  President,  there  will  be  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  at  9:30  a.m.  on 
amendment  No.  1310  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
amendment  being  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Church. 

Immediately  following  the  rollcall  vote 
on  the  Bennett  amendment,  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  will  occur  on  amendment  No. 
1307  by  Mr.  Church,  both  amendments 
having  reference  to  the  increase  in  social 
security  benefits. 

Following  the  rollcall  vote  en  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Church,  the  Senate 
will  continue  with  the  consideration  of 
H  R.  15390,  the  so-called  debt  limit  bill. 

There  are  no  further  agreements  at 
this  time  with  respect  to  amendments 
thereto  or  regarding  debate  on  the  bill. 

Upon  disposition  of  the  debt  limit  bill, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  15586.  the  public  works  ap- 
propriation bill,  on  which  there  is  an 
agreement  limiting  debate  to  2  hours  on 
the  bill  and  limiting  time  on  any  amend- 
ment, debatable  motion,  or  appeal  to  30 
minutes. 
Upon  disposition  of  the  Public  Works 


appropriation  bill,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1234.  the  continuing  resolution,  on  which 
there  is  a  time  agreement  allowing  1  hour 
for  debate  on  the  resolution.  1  hour  on 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire  I,  and  one-half 
hour  on  any  other  amendment,  debata- 
ble motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  President,  in  summation,  there 
will  be  at  least  these  rollcall  votes  to- 
morrow: 

A  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  Bennett 
amendment:  on  the  Church  amend- 
ment: on  passage  of  the  debt  limit  bill; 
on  passage  of  the  public  works  appro- 
priation bill:  on  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment to  the  continuing  resolution;  and 
on  the  passage  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution. 

I  have  enumerated  at  least  six  yea- 
and-nay  votes,  and  there  will  imdoubt- 
edly  be  additional  yea-and-nay  votes. 

During  the  day  the  conference  report 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  appropria- 
tions bill  will  be  brought  up.  I  foresee  no 
problem  there. 

There  will  be  other  conference  re- 
ports called  up  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  now  to  make 
the  motion  to  recess  if  the  distinguished 
assistant  Republican  leader  has  no  fur- 
ther statement  or  business. 


RECESS  TO  8:15  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  8:15  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  8:05 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Friday.  June  30.  19J2.  at  8:15  a.m. 


by 
of 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed 
the  Senate  June  29  'legislative  day 
June  28  •,  1972; 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

John  A.  Buggs,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Staff 
Director  for  the  Commlsslcn  on  Civil  Rights. 
U.S.  Tarift  Commission 

Italo  H.  Ablondl,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commissior.  for  the 
term  expiring  June  16.  1978. 
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The  House  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Wait  on  the  Lord:  Be  of  good  courage 
and  He  shall  strengthen  thine  heart: 
Wait,  I  say.  on  the  Lord. — Psalms  27:  14. 

O  Lord,  our  Hea\enly  Father,  v  ho  hast 
safely  brought  us  to  the  beginning  of  this 
day,  defend  us  in  the  sr^me  with  Thy 
mighty  power  and  grant  that  we  fall 
into  no  sin,  neither  run  into  any  kind  of 
danger:  but  that  all  our  doings  may  be 
ordered  by  Thy  governance,  to  do  always 
that  which  is  righteous  in  Thy  sight.  In 
all  our  doubts  and  uncertainties  give  us 
grace  to  ask  what  Thou  wouldst  have  us 


do.  that  the  spirit  of  wisdom  may  save  us 
from  all  false  choices,  that  in  Thy  Hght 
we  may  see  Hght  and  in  Thy  straight 
path  we  may  not  stumble  Through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  la.st  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
ap!>roved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R.  15417.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973. 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  15418.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
SO.  1973.  and  for  other  purposes. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  iH.R.  13435)  entitled  "An  act 
to  increase  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priation for  continuing  work  in  the  Up- 
per Colorado  River  Basin  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,"  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr  Anderson,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Metc.alf.  Mr.  Allott, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  and  Mr.  Hansen  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  it5  amendments  to 
the  bill  iH.R.  15417'  entitled  "An  act 
makmg  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  and 
for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoint.s  Mr.  Macnuson.  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Montoya.  Mr.  Hollings, 
Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Fong,  Mr. 
BoGGS,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Ellender,  and  Mr.  Young  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  <H.R.  15418-  entitled  "An  act 
makuig  appropriation.s  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 
and  for  other  purposes."  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr  Bible.  Mr  Robert  C  Byrd, 
Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Montoya.  Mr.  Ellender! 
Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Young,  and  Mr.  Hat- 
field to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  anounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  with  an  amendment  to  a  bill  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  3338.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  dl.?abled  veteraiis.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  joint  and  concur- 
rent resolution,  of  the  following  titles  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S  J.  Res.  250.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  with  respect  to  in- 
terest rates  on  insured  mortgages  and  to 
extend  laws  relatmg  to  housing  and  urban 
developments:  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  87.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  Fourth  of  July  as  a  day  to  honor 
America,  and  encouraging  public  activities  to 
celebrate  the  196th  anniversary  of  its  found- 
Ine. 
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The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  244) 


Abernethy 

Abzug 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Baring 
Bell 
Eetts 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
Burke.  Pla. 
Byron 
Cafferj- 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clawson 
Clay 
Colmer 
Con  vers 
Davis,  S.C 
Dell  urns 
Dent 
Dowdy 
du  Pont 
Dwver 


Del 


Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Evans,  Colo. 
Ford. 

Gerald  R. 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Gaydos 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hebert 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Holineld 
Jonas 

Jones.  Tenn. 
Karth 
Kee 

Long.  La. 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Matsunai;a 


Mitchell 

Molloh^n 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy.  111. 

Nedzi 

Pepper 

Plrnie 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Pucinski 

Railsback 

Rees 

Reid 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Scheuer 

Shoup 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Springer 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stokes 
Teague.  Tex. 
Terry 
Tiernan 


CALL  OF  THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  CHARLES  H  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  347 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AGRICULTURE  -  ENVIRONMENTAL 
AND  CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1973 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  15690)  making  appro- 
priations for  Agriculture-Environmental 
and  Consumer  Protection  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and 
for  other  purposes;  and  pending  that  mo- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  general  debate  be  limited  to  not 
to  exceed  3  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  fMr.  Andrews)  and 
myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPE.AKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMITTEE   OF   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  15690,  with  Mr. 
Wright  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whit- 
ten  1  will  be  recognized  for  1  >  2  hours,  and 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Andrews)  will  be  recognized  for  V2 
hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Written). 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  how  one 
determines  which  bill  coming  before  the 
Congress  is  the  most  important,  and  I  do 
not  suppose  there  is  any  way  to  make 
such  a  determination.  I  would  say 
though,  that  any  bill  such  as  this  that 
comes  before  the  Committee  pf  the 
Whole  and  before  the  Congress,  which 
has  to  do  with  food,  clothing  and 
shelter,  which  has  to  do  with  the  pro- 
ducer, the  con.sunier  and  the  man  in  be- 
tween, which  has  to  do  with  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  and  with  the 
consumers'  welfare,  certainly  covers  the 
waterfront. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  fine  subcom- 
mittee, a  fine  staff,  and  I  feel  we  have 
done  a  good  job.  We  bring  you  a  good  bill. 
We  have  had  the  cooperation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Butz,  and  of 
other  administrators  and  heads  of 
agencies. 

COMMITTEE    JCRISDICTION 

When  the  jurisdiction  of  the  subcom- 
mittee was  e.xpanded  to  include  environ- 
mental and  consumer  protection,  many 
people  did  not  realize  that  the  subcom- 
mittee had  already  been  active  in  the 
area  of  consumer  protection  throushout 
the  years   because  it  is  our  committee 
that  reviews  each  year  meat  inspection 
to  assure  the  wholesomeness  of  our  food. 
At  the  time  this  new  jurisdiction  was 
announced,  many  in  the  news  media  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress,  did 
not   seem  to   realize   that   through   the 
years  we  on  this  committee  have  been  in 
the  forefront  of  protecting  the  environ- 
ment by  recommending  funds  for  water- 
shed orotection,  and  for  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  and  for  the  agricultural 
conservation  programs.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice  of   the   Department   of   Agriculture 
whose  budget  is  reviewed  by  the  subcom- 
mittee chaired  by  our  good  friend  from 
the  State  of  Washington  iMrs.  Hansen) 
has  planted  some  30  million  trees.  We 
also  have  about  a  million  American  farm- 
ers who  are  putting  up  their  owm  money 
on  a  cost-share  basis  to  restore  our  land 
through    the    agricultural    conservation 
program. 

So  when  this  new  jurisdiction  of  en- 
vironmental protection  and  consumer 
was  given  to  this  subcommittee,  we  were 
the  committee  that  had  already  worked 
with  these  programs  through  the  years, 
and  it  was  not  the  radical  departure  that 
it  appeared  to  some  to  be. 

Many  people  do  not  realize  that 
through  this  bill  we  provide  what  I  think 
may  be  some  of  the  best  things  that  have 
happened  to  our  cities  to  help  solve  many 
of  their  problems. 

importance  of  agriculture 
One  of  the  problems  we  have  today  is 
that  we  have  been  so  very  prosperous  and 
we  have  such  a  high  standard  of  living 
that  we  have  about  forgotten  the  basic 
facts  of  life. 

You  know,  it  has  been  said  that  man's 
individual  well-being  depends  on  how 
much  of  his  time  he  has  to  put  in  pro- 
viding for  himself  the  basic  things- 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

This  Nation  is  the  only  one  in  the 
world  that  I  know  of  where  we  have  to 
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put  in  only  about  5  percent  of  our  time 
providing  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

I  say  that  because  only  about  5  percent 
of  our  people  are  now  on  the  farm  pro- 
viding food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  the 
rest  of  us.  This  frees  the  other  95  percent 
to  make  air  conditioning,  automobiles, 
and  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  go 
to  make  up  our  high  standard  of  living. 

But  the  fact  that  those  directly  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  has  declined  to  only 
5  percent  has  created  a  very  serious  sit- 
uation in  terms  of  gaining  the  under- 
standing by  the  news  media  and  by  the 
Congress  which  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
assure  that  this  abundance  is  to  continue. 

It  was  Secretary  Freeman,  a  few  years 
ago,  who  said  that  out  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  of  Representatives — 
435  Members — only  47 — and  this  was  6 
or  7  years  ago — had  as  many  as  20  per- 
cent of  their  people  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture. 

So  it  means  a  great  percentage  of  our 
membership  and  a  great  percentage  of 
the  news  media  have  no  awareness  of 
some  of  the  facts  I  would  like  to  call  to 
your  attention. 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF  AGRICULTURE 

According  to  the  record,  20  years  ago. 
after  paying  farm  production  costs,  the 
farmer  or  agricultural  producer  retained 
about  $40  out  of  every  $100  of  realized 
gross  income  from  farming;  now  produc- 
tion expenses  have  increased  until  the 
producer  has  only  $27  left. 

The  amount  of  investment  required  to 
farm  has  continued  to  increase  over  the 
past  20  years;  the  average  invest- 
ment per  farm  has  gone  up  five  times 
from  517,200  to  $96,500.  Meanwhile,  the 
return  from  farm  investment  has  de- 
clined by  60  percent  from  7.1  percent  in 
1945-49  to  2.8  percent  in  1971. 

One  result  has  been  that  about  400,000 
farmers  and  their  families  have  left  the 
farm  in  recent  years,  and  the  number  of 
farms  has  declined  from  5.8  million  in 
1945  to  2.9  million  today.  With  small 
capital  and  a  short  labor  supply,  the 
average  so-called,  small  farmer  would 
continue  at  the  poverty  level  even  if  all 
the  costs  of  production  were  provided 
free. 

These  facts  have  created  the  necessity 
for  larger  farm  units  and  farm  invest- 
ment, for  only  by  the  annexation  to  ad- 
jacent land  of  the  lands  vacated  have 
we  been  able  to  maintain  our  level  of 
production. 

Today,  8  percent  of  our  farms  produce 
over  half  of  our  agriculture  production, 
and  nearly  90  percent  of  our  production 
comes  from  just  over  a  third  of  our  farms. 

Only  one  person  out  of  20  is  now  living 
on  the  farm  That  means  that  each  farm 
person  has  a  responsibility  for  maintain- 
ing an  understanding  of  agriculture 
among  19  other  people.  If  that  doesn't 
happen,  the  other  19  might  inadvertently 
take  action  relating  to  agriculture  that  is 
harmful  to  themselves  and  to  the  re- 
maining few  who  produce  food  and  fiber 
for  the  Nation,  for  it  is  these  few  who 
provide  the  biggest  market  that  industry 
and  labor  has. 

THE    ORIGIN    OF    OUB    PRESENT    FARM    PROGRAMS 

Throughout  history  there  has  been  a 
major  war  nearly  eveiy  generation,  and 
an  economic  or  financial  depression  has 


occurred  with  about  the  same  regularity. 
Many  believe  that  the  reason  is  that  each 
new  generation  fails  to  recognize  the  les- 
sons learned  by  the  one  which  preceded 
it. 

This  Nation  seems  to  be  in  somewhat 
the  same  situation  with  regard  to  agri- 
culture today. 

The  seeds  of  the  Great  Depression  of 
the  1930's  were  sown  in  the  agricultural 
depression  of  the  1920's  which  followed 
the  First  World  War.  The  failure  to 
maintain  farm  exports  or  to  support  farm 
prices  and  income  dming  this  period,  and 
thus  to  maintain  farmers'  purchasing 
power,  weakened  banking  and  business 
throughout  the  coimtry.  Yet.  people  fre- 
quently fail  to  remember  the  lessons  of 
the  terrible  financial  crises  of  the  1920's 
and  1930"s.  It  was  graphically  illustrated 
m  1921,  in  1929.  and  again  in  1937  that, 
if  the  farmer's  prices  and  ptu-chasmg 
power  collapse,  the  whole  economy  suf- 
fers both  in  the  cities  and  in  rural  areas. 

In  the  late  twenties  and  the  thirties. 
a  drop  in  the  purchasing  power  of  those 
engaged  in  agriculture  not  only  wrecked 
farming  but  dragged  down  the  economy 
of  the  whole  Nation. 

After  the  First  World  War  ended,  the 
Oovernment  annoimced  that  it  would  no 
longer  support  the  price  of  wheat.  Wheat 
which  had  brought  S2.94  a  bushel  in  Min- 
neapolis in  July  1920.  brought  $1.72  in 
December  1920.  and  92  cents  a  year 
later.  Agricultural  prices  in  general  col- 
lapsed. Cotton  fell  to  a  third  of  its  July 
1920,  price  and  com  by  62  percent.  The 
"Yearbook  of  Agriculture"  of  1922  shows 
that  the  total  value  of  agrictiltiu-al  prod- 
ucts dropped  from  $18,328,000,000  in  1920 
to  $12,402,000,000  in  1921.  As  a  result  of 
the  agricultural  crash  of  1920-21.  453.- 
000  fanners  lost  their  farms.  Many 
others  remained  in  serious  financial 
trouble  which,  in  turn,  were  reflected  by 
failures  of  local  banks. 

It  has  been  said  there  were  more  sui- 
cides during  this  period  among  those 
that  didn't  know  what  a  farm  was  than 
in  any  other  period  in  our  liistory.  This 
tragic  depression  was  the  result  of  the 
breakdowii  in  farm  or  commodity  prices 
which  had  led  to  a  fall  in  prices,  income 
and  values  throughout  the  economy. 

It  was  a  sad  way  to  learn  it,  but  peo- 
ple at  that  time  came  to  realize  that  real 
wealth  starts  with  material  things — 
com,  wheat,  cotton,  food  crops  of  all 
kinds,  and  other  raw  materials — and  that 
the  general  economy  was  primed  by  the 
sale  of  rav,-  materials  since,  in  general, 
the  total  national  wealth  averages  some 
seven  times  the  sales  value  of  the  farm  or 
raw  material  production, 

RESEARCH     KEEPS     US    EATING 

Years  ago  Jonathan  Swift  said : 
And  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  who- 
ever could  make  two  ears  of  corn  or  two 
blades  of  grass  to  grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground 
where  only  one  grew  before  would  deserve 
better  of  mankind  and  do  more  essential 
ser\ice  to  his  country  than  the  whole  race 
of  politicians  put  together. 

John  L.  Blake  felt  much  the  same  as 
Swift  on  this  score; 

It  is  not  known  where  he  who  Invented  the 
plough  was  born  or  where  he  died  yet  he  has 
affected  more  the  happiness  of  the  world 
than  the  whole  race  of  heroes  and  conquerors 


who  have  drenched  it  with  tears  and  ma- 
nured It  with  blood. 

Many  of  the  agricultural  advances 
that  we  take  from  granted  today — the 
wonderful  equipment,  the  prolific  varie- 
ties of  seed,  the  greatly  increased  pro- 
duction per  acre — are  the  result  of  the 
research  and  development  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  extend- 
ing over  many  years. 

As  a  result  of  increased  agricultural 
production  derived  in  large  part  from  ap- 
plying the  restilts  of  research  to  famiing. 
American  consumers  are  being  supplied 
with  an  a'oimdance  of  high-quality  food 
product,?  at  constantly  lower  costs  rela- 
tive to  their  incomes.  In  1939.  food  expen- 
ditures accounted  for  22  percent  of  the 
average  consumer's  disposable  income.  In 
1971,  consumers  were  buying  larger 
quantities  of  varied  and  higher  quality 
foods  with  16  percent  of  their  disposable 
incomes. 

If  the  agricultural  output  we  achieved 
in  1970  had  been  produced  by  the  meth- 
ods available  to  farmers  in  1939,  it  would 
have  cost  our  Nation  about  $29  billion 
more  in  land,  labor,  capital,  and  other 
resources  than  the  actual  cost  in  1970. 
Using  the  1939  methods  today  would 
mean  higher  costs  for  poorer  quality 
food. 

Many  people  want  to  get  back  to  some 
balance  of  nature.  This  committee  takes 
a  back  seat  to  no  one  in  its  desire  and 
efforts  to  try  to  do  something  about  liv- 
ing with  nature,  which  is  different  from 
being  under  the  laws  of  nature. 

To  make  discoveries  and  to  use  them 
puts  man  ahead  of  other  living  things 
and  ahead  in  the  competition  between 
him  and  other  living  things.  If  you  study 
ecology  in  depth,  you  find  that  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  of  the  world  come 
nearer  to  a  condition  where  nature  has 
its  way  than  any  other  area  of  the  globe 
and  that  appears  to  be  a  chief  reason  for 
their  lack  of  development.  It  is  certain 
that  those  who  wish  to  return  to  the  bal- 
ance of  nature  don't  really  mean  to  go 
that  far. 

The  problem  that  one  has  with  return- 
ing to  some  other  balance  is  to  determine 
just  where  the  line  should  be  drawn.  As 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pointed  out 
to  the  committee,  we  would  immediately 
face  the  problem  of  which  50  million 
people  would  starve. 

One  cannot  visit  many  areas  of  the 
world  without  taking  shots  for  typhus, 
typhoid  smallpox,  and  cholera.  There  are 
many  countries  that  cannot  be  visited 
without  risk  of  malaria.  In  the  earlier 
years  of  the  war  in  'Vietnam,  our  casual- 
ties were  far  greater  from  a  type  of 
malaria  that  would  not  respond  to  qui- 
nine than  they  were  from  enemy  troops. 

That  was  Mother  Nature's  mosquitoes 
having  their  way.  To  say  this  is  not  to 
say  that  we  need  not  do  everj-thing  we 
possibly  can  to  restore  the  environment 
and  to  improve  the  environment  But 
there  seems  to  be  a  vocal  group  who  Is 
against  changing  the  environment.  The 
experience  of  this  committee  Is  that  if 
you  don't  change  the  envirormient.  it 
will  change  itself. 

THE    ENVIRONMENTAL    ROLE    OF    AGRlCVLTtniE 

In  the  early  1930's  we  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  we  were  destroying  our  natural  re- 
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sources  and  wasting  our  land.  A  book 
written  in  the  mid-1930's — about  the 
tune  that  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
was  established — stated: 

Prom  erosion  surveys,  soil  surveys,  and 
other  measurements  of  soil  losses.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  erosion  in  the  United  States  al- 
ready has  ruined  or  seriously  Impoverished 
approximately  282  million  acres.  From  an  ad- 
ditional 775  million  acres,  erosion  has 
stripped  away  varying  proportions  of  the  fer- 
tile topsoll.  Considering  only  cropland.  It  Is 
estimated  that  erosion  has  ruined  about  50 
million  acres  for  further  practical  cultiva- 
tion 

In  recognition  of  this  dire  condition, 
a  dual  program  of  research  and  practical 
programs  has  been  developed  and  imple- 
mented. Our  knowledge  of  how  to  con- 
serve the  flow  of  water  on  the  land  and 
retain  and  enhance  the  productivity  of 
our  land  has  increased  manyfold.  By 
providing  programs  which  demonstrated 
the  usefulness  of  these  techniques  and 
encouraged  their  implementation,  the 
Congress  has  assured  a  generation  of 
widespread  and  continuing  conserva- 
tion effort. 

Through  1971,  over  3,000  local  soil  con- 
servation districts  have  been  formed,  pro- 
viding local  leadership  wiiich  has  result- 
ed in  reducing  erosion  by  170  million  tons 
below  what  might  have  been  lost  if  the 
many  soil  conservation  practices  had  not 
been  put  into  place.  In  cooperation,  local 
farmers,  through  the  rural  environmental 
assistance  program,  have  constructed 
over  2  million  storage  reservoirs  and  built 
many  acres  of  terraces  and  waterways. 
In  short,  farmers  have  been  helped  to 
practice  practical  ecology  where  water 
flow  is  slowed  and  directed  to  waterways 
and  where  cropland  retains  cover  crops 
to  protect  it  from  the  wind. 

With  all  of  this,  much  remains  to  be 
done,  for  far  too  many  streams,  clogged 
with  sediment,  flood  the  land  and  are 
lost  to  fish  and  recreation.  It  was  testified 
that  the  most  recent  conservation  needs 
inventory  shows  64  percent  of  our  crop- 
land, over  two-thirds  of  our  grasslands, 
and  nearly  60  percent  of  our  forest  lands 
still  require  some  type  of  conservation 
treatment.  Keeping  up  with  the  changes 
of  nature  and  the  changing  needs  of  our 
expanding  population  is  a  continuing 
task. 

When  recognizing  the  contributions 
of  agriculture  to  the  restoration  of  the 
environment,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
contributions  of  our  forest  lands.  We  had 
in  this  country  about  150  years  ago  8.000 
million  board  feet  of  timber.  Much  of 
this  timber  was  bunied  and  wasted.  Up 
until  1925,  there  had  only  been  1,600,000 
acres  planted  to  deforested  areas  in  the 
countrj-.  Now,  that  much  is  planted  each 
year.  Through  1968  there  was  a  total  of 
30  million  acres  planted  and  seeded.  Be- 
yond the  beauty  and  watershed  benefits 
we  receive  from  our  forests,  over  30  mil- 
lion homes  constructed  of  wood  have 
been  built  in  the  last  25  years. 

STRESS   ON    THE    FNVIRONMENT 

Paralleling  our  concern  with  the  waste 
of  our  land  and  forest  resources  was  the 
concern  for  pollution  of  water  as  a  threat 
to  public  health.  This  became  a  matter  of 
public  concern  in  the  United  States  in 
*he  late  19th  century  when  virulent 
typhoid  epidemics  appeared  in  various 


cities.  The  then  new  science  of  bacteri- 
ology- identified  many  of  these  outbreaks 
as  the  result  of  contaminated  water  sup- 
plies. The  public  outcry  against  pollution 
was  great.  Public  health  officers  attempt- 
ed to  meet  this  challenge  in  two  principal 
ways. 

The  first  was  to  select  certain  streams 
for  waste  disposal  and  to  reserve  other, 
protected  streams  for  municipal  water 
supplies. 

The  other  method  was  the  filtration 
and  disinfection  of  water. 

While  these  systems  have  worked  for 
many  years,  we  now  face  a  period  when 
we  must  give  full  attention  to  water  pol- 
lution or  else  pay  substantial  penalties 
for  the  future. 

In  a  report  entitled  "The  Economics  of 
Clean  Water,"  an  EPA  survey  estimated  a 
municipal  investment  of  as  much  as  SI 8 
billion  and  an  industrial  investment  of 
$8  billion  over  the  next  4-year  period  to 
meet  cun-ent  water  pollution  standards. 

For  1971,  EPA  estimates  that  about  29 
percent  of  the  Nation's  waters  were  pol- 
luted, a  deterioration  of  about  2  percent 
below  the  estimate  of  the  previous  year. 
For  1970.  of  the  148  million  persons  who 
live  in  communities  served  by  sewer  sys- 
tems, the  wastes  for  about  28  percent  re- 
ceived oiily  primary  treatment  and  6  per- 
cent received  no  treatment. 

.\IR  POLLUTION  PROBIXMS 

Another  serious  problem  we  face  in  our 
efforts  to  clean  up  our  environment  is 
the  problem  of  air  pollution.  In  the  sec- 
ond Annual  Report  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  the 
damage  cost  as  a  result  of  air  pollution 
wao  estimated  to  be  $16.1  billion.  This 
estimate  is  based  on  the  following  annual 
costs:  human  health — $6.1  billion,  resi- 
dential property — $5.2  billion,  mate- 
rials— $4.7  billion,  and  vegetation — $0.1 
billion.  Major  sources  of  air  pollution  are 
motor  vehicles  and  factories  which  enrit 
such  pollutants  as  sulfur  and  nitrogen 
oxides,  hydrocarbons,  and  various  types 
of  particulate  matter,  and  smoke,  soot, 
and  fly  ash. 

Motor  vehicles  of  all  types  are  respon- 
sible for  much  of  our  air  pollution,  with 
the  internal  combustion  engine  being  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  carbon  mon- 
oxide, hydrocarbons,  and  nitrogen  oxides 
in  the  air.  Under  current  law,  hydro- 
carbons and  carbon  monoxide  from  1975 
model  year  vehicles  must  be  reduced  by 
90  percent  from  the  allowable  1970  emis- 
sions. Nitrogen  oxide  emissions  must  be 
reduced  by  90  percent  in  1976  from  meas- 
ured emissions  from  1971  model  year 
cars. 

Major  emphasis  in  this  area  has  been 
directed  toward  emission  control  devices 
rather  than  toward  development  and 
demonstration  of  new  types  of  engine 
technology.  Emission  control  devices  are 
expected  to  add  $150  to  $200  to  the  cost 
of  a  new  automobile  as  well  as  increased 
costs  due  to  a  significant  reduction  in 
gas  mileage. 

Cleanup  of  pollution  attributable  to 
sources  other  than  motor  vehicles  will 
result  primarily  from  the  conversion  to 
clean  burning  fuels.  Coal  gasification, 
natural  gas,  and  nuclear  power  all  offer 
significant  potential  for  reducing  emis- 
sions. 


In  the  area  of  solid  waste,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  we,  as  a  Nation,  throw  away 
each  year  3.5  billion  tons  of  solid  wastes, 
which  costs  us  about  $4.5  billion  in  han- 
dling costs.  Of  this,  more  than  360  mil- 
lion tons  of  industrial,  municipal,  and 
commercial  solid  wastes  are  being  gen- 
erated, and  this  amount  is  expected  to 
double  by  1980. 

Paralleling  the  s\-mptoms  of  man's  de- 
mand on  the  environment:  namely,  air 
and  water  pollution,  there  is  a  dramatic 
increase  in  our  use  of  resources  which 
fuel  our  dynamic  economy.  The  U.S.  pop- 
ulation of  about  208  million  is  only  5.6 
percent  of  the  world's  population,  but 
we  consume  approximately  one-third  of 
the  world's  energy  output.  In  1971.  the 
U.S.  gross  national  product  passed  the 
$1  tnllion  mark.  To  support  this  level 
of  GNP,  energy  and  processed  materials 
of  mineral  origin  valued  at  $150  billion 
were  required. 

Annually  over  4  billion  tons  of  new 
mineral  supplies — 20  tons  per  person — 
are  needed  to  sustain  our  economy.  For 
forest  products  alone.  1971  consumption 
of  industrial  wood  reached  an  alltime 
peak  of  13  billion  cubic  feet. 

HOW    DO    Wr.    PRCCEED 

Though  we  all  agree  that  we  have  a 
problem  facing  us  with  regard  to  the 
waste  of  our  resources  and  the  pollution 
of  our  streams,  we  are  faced  with  what 
may  be  done.  One  thing  is  certain:  You 
can  take  pollution  from  the  air  and  put 
it  in  the  water,  or  you  can  take  it  out 
of  the  water  and  put  it  on  the  land;  but 
once  formed,  it  must  be  disposed  of  some- 
how. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  'There  ought 
to  be  a  law."  But  a  law  is  not  self -enforc- 
ing. What  people  really  mean  is  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  correction.  Laws 
require  the  cooperation  of  the  vast  ma- 
jprity  of  decent  citizens  to  be  effective. 
The  law  is  also  blind  to  any  considera- 
tions not  included  in  its  framework.  If  a 
law  causes  more  problems  than  it  solves. 
it  will  not  be  enforced  over  a  long  period 
of  time. 

Congress  in  recent  years  has  been 
passing  environmental  laws  that  are 
difBcult  if  not  impossible  not  to  support, 
but  which  may  be  impossible  to  carry 
out.  These  laws  are  a  reflection  of  the 
feeling  of  the  Nation  and  the  Congress 
and  for  the  most  part  an  earnest  desire 
to  improve  and  restore  the  environment. 

But  many  of  the  provisions  of  these 
laws  go  well  beyond  the  test  of  the  pru- 
dent man.  In  many  cases,  standards  are 
being  established,  standards  for  which 
no  known  technology  exists  to  meet  these 
standards,  or  at  best  technology  that 
exists  only  in  the  laborator>-  or  on  the 
drawing  board.  For  example,  the  com- 
mittee has  been  told  that — 

Phosphates  have  been  removed  from 
detergents  in  some  cases  and  the  chemi- 
cals that  have  been  used  as  replacements 
are  more  dangerous  than  the  phos- 
phates ; 

Emission  control  devices  have  been 
installed  on  automobiles  to  reduce  car- 
bon monoxide  emissions,  and  nitrogen 
oxide  emissions  have  been  increased  as 
a  result; 

The  new  emission  control  devices  may 
result  in  a  significant  increase  in  fuel 
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consumption,  thereby  indirectly  Increas- 
ing pollution  and  significantly  increasing 
the  use  of  natural  resources; 

Power  plant  construction  is  being  held 
up  for  environmental  considerations — 
power  that  is  needed  to  clean  up  our 
environment ; 

Some  persistent  pesticides  have  been 
banned  and  replaced  with  less  persistent 
pesii:ides  which  we  must  use  far  more 
often  to  achieve  a  similar  effect  with 
much  greater  hazards  to  workers;  and 

We  have  made  businesses  install  pol- 
lution abatement  equipment  and  then 
made  them  replace  the  equipment  as 
new  technology  becomes  available. 

Perhaps  with  all  good  intentions  we 
are  moving  too  fast. 

A    STEP    BACKWARD THE    GYPSY     MOTH 

A  second  danger  is  using  such  laws  to 
take  sudden  action  where  alternatives  do 
not  exist  or  at  least  are  only  in  the 
laboratory  stage  of  development.  The 
g5-psy  moth,  which  defoliates  oui-  trees, 
is  a  case  in  point. 

This  insect  was  brought  to  this  coun- 
try as  a  possible  source  of  silk  in  1869. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  the  moths 
escaped  from  captivity.  Twenty  years 
later  it  infested  200  square  miles  around 
Boston.  It  gradually  spread  to  infest 
much  of  New  England  and,  in  the  1920's, 
a  barrier  zone  was  established  along  the 
line  of  the  Hudson  River.  Generally,  in- 
festation.^  beyond  the  zone  were  held  in 
check  with  aerial  treatment  with  DDT, 
the  treatment  of  choice  imtil  its  exten- 
sive use  was  halted  in  1959.  Since  that 
time,  the  westward  spread  has  been 
significant  until  the  1970's  found  the 
gypsy  moth  as  far  away  as  Wisconsin, 
Ohio.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Alabama. 

Cui-rent  control  methods  involve  the 
use  of  the  pesticide  Sevin  which,  report- 
edly, does  not  offer  the  degree  of  control 
due  to  its  short  life  and  the  need  for 
more  frequent  applications.  Further, 
public  opposition  to  aerial  pest  control 
operations  has  seriously  hampered  the 
success  of  the  gypsy  moth  program. 
Sterile  male  moths  are  being  released 
in  limited  locations  where  it  is  possible 
to  overwhelm  insect  populations.  In  addi- 
tion, experiment.s  are  being  conducted 
with  parasites,  predators,  and  sex  lures. 
The  appropriations  for  this  research 
were  expanded  by  $1  million  in  1971  for 
a  total  of  over  $1.6  million  for  the  co- 
operating agencies  of  USDA.  The  level 
for  1973  should  reach  SI. 9  million. 

Problems  with  mass  rearing  teciiniques 
and  «-ith  the  establislunent  and  careful 
testing  that  must  precede  the  introduc- 
tion of  predators  will  mean  that  it  will 
take  several  years  to  see  their  effects. 
Nevertheless,  the  committee  fully  expects 
the  Department  to  use  such  funds  as  may 
be  available  to  exploit  any  scientific 
breakthroughs  that  may  develop  regard- 
ing this  pest.  In  the  meantime,  our 
forests  are  threatened  by  the  spread. 

rr   TAKES   TIME   TO   DEVELOP   ALTERNATIVES 

The  gypsy  moth  is  a  good  example  of 
the  problems  which  arise  from  precipi- 
tate action  to  .stop  or  ban  the  use  of  an 
available  method  for  controlling  prob- 
lems that  man  has  with  nature.  Certain- 
ly  these   actions   are    necessary    where 


there  is  an  imminent  hazard  to  human 
health.  But.  for  the  most  part,  we  must 
move  carefully  to  develop  real  alterna- 
tives in  order  to  avoid  unplanned  dam- 
age to  the  environment  and  to  the 
economy. 

When  disease  strikes  or  former  con- 
trol methods  are  no  longer  available, 
the  development  of  alternatives  takes 
many,  many  years.  For  example,  the 
Department  has  reported  that  it  takes 
from  10  to  12  years  to  develop  a  new- 
wheat.  5  years  for  a  new  corn,  15  years 
lor  an  improved  oilseed  variety. 

The  develpment  ol  a  new  pesticide  re- 
quires about  5  years  and  up  to  S5  million 
before  it  can  be  approved  and  marketed. 
Certainly  any  estimate  of  time  is  only 
an  average,  and  the  development  may 
stretch  far  beyond  that  tim.e.  For  ex- 
ample, literally  thousands  of  potential 
herbicides  ha\e  been  screened  over  the 
past  27  years,  but  none  has  been  devel- 
oped that  possess  the  unique  character- 
istics of  2,4,D. 

In  addition  to  effectiveness,  the  cost 
implications  of  alternatives  must  be 
fully  explored.  The  committee  provided 
$200,000  in  last  year's  bill  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  consider  tiie 
economics  of  some  of  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations being  proposed  for  environment- 
al control.  The  Department  reported 
that  a  regulation  under  consideration 
would  have  cost  an  average  size  pig 
farmer  $15,000  or  $7  per  animal.  The 
agency  proposing  the  regulation  was  un- 
aware of  this  and  glad  to  have  the  in- 
formation. 

Bv  the  year  2000,  28  years  from  now, 
we  will  grow  by  92  million  Americans 
above  today's  208  million  Americans 
who  are  already  abusing  their  resources. 
Our  lakes  and  rivers  have  become  catch 
basins  for  the  residues  of  our  factories, 
household  and  agricultural  chemicals, 
for  human  wastes  from  thousands  of  vil- 
lages, towns,  and  cities.  Our  air  has  be- 
come a  pall  on  our  major  cities  as  it 
is  stressed  by  our  factory  and  automo- 
bile exhausts.  How  we  will  clean  up  tliis 
situation  and  learn  to  handle  it  without 
restricting  the  means  for  providing  our 
high  standard  of  living  may  well  deter- 
mine the  future  of  our  Nation. 

As  we  approach  this  problem,  we  must 
keep  in  mind  that  the  power  to  control 
water  quality  and  air  quality  is  not  only 
the  power  to  make  or  break  business  but 
is  a  power  over  the  life  of  the  Nation. 

If  we  closed  all  our  manufacturing 
plants,  that  would  greatly  improve  our 
water  quality.  If  we  stopped  driving  auto- 
mobiles, just  think  what  that  would  do 
to  improve  the  atmosphere.  If  we  could 
return  to  the  800.000  population  level  of 
this  country  at  the  time  of  its  discovery, 
nature  would  be  able  to  eUmtnate  the 
pollution  problem. 

Today's  population  could  never  be 
asked  to  live  the  simple  life  of  the  earliest 
Americans.  Neither  could  we  ask  or  force 
the  residents  of  New  York  City  to  quit 
eating,  quit  living,  and  quit  breathing 
while  we  clean  up  the  Hudson.  The  same 
is  true  for  Washington  and  the  Potomac 
as  well  as  many  of  the  people  in  thou- 
sands of  towns  and  villages. 

However,  it  should  be  clear  that  our 
use  of  resources  and  the  discard  of  waste 


materials  are  directly  related  to  the 
means  by  which  we  live  and  prosper. 
The  ability  to  control  their  rate  is  the 
power  to  control  how  we  live.  Yet,  under 
present  law  and  under  several  more  un- 
der consideration,  we  are  investing  more 
and  more  of  this  power  in  a  single  agency 
with  a  single  head  without  the  means  of 
setting  priorities  in  pubhc  debate  and 
where  the  costs  and  the  effects  of  a  de- 
cision to  clean  up  a  river  or  clean  up 
the  air  can  be  assessed  by  those  workers 
who  must  seek  other  employment,  by 
the  consumers  who  must  pay  higher 
prices,  and  by  those  industries  which 
must  find  better  locations  and  manu- 
facturing processes. 

THE  COST  OF  CLEANING  UP 

A  study  was  recently  released  by  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  en- 
titled "The  Econonric  Impact  of  Pollu- 
tion Control"  which  considered  the  gen- 
eral economic  impact  of  current  nation- 
v.ide  air  and  water  ix)llution  standards 
as  well  as  the  impact  on  11  selected  in- 
dustries. The  study  indicated  that  none 
of  the  11  industries,  as  a  whole,  would 
be  seriously  tlrreatened  solely  by  the  pres- 
ent pollution  abatement  costs. 

However,  if  found  that  some  individual 
fii'ms  will  earn  lower  profits,  some  will 
curtail  production,  and  some  firms  and 
plants  will  be  forced  to  close.  It  estimated 
further  that  between  200  and  300  plants 
would  be  forced  to  close  during  the  study 
period — 1972-76 — with  a  potential  reduc- 
tion of  between  50,000  and  125.000  jobs 
due  to  the  pollution  abatement  require- 
ments. Such  closings  are  estimated  to  be 
significant  for  150  communities. 

In  terms  of  the  general  economy,  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  indicated 
that  industry  \\\\\  have  to  spend  $150 
billion  between  now  and  1980  in  order  to 
meet  the  standards  we  have  established. 
This  cost  will  have  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
consumer  through  higher  prices.  Higher 
cost  of  goods  produced  will  mean  shrink- 
ing foreign  markets  and  increasing  pres- 
sure from  foreign  imports.  This  year  we 
are  facing  the  largest  trade  deficit  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  Increased  prices 
and  increased  imports  will  mean  fewer 
jobs  for  American  workers.  People  out  of 
work  do  not  care  about  the  environment. 

Much  has  been  written  about  our  par- 
ticipation in  international  environmental 
meetings.  The  committee  is  for  them  to 
the  extent  that  we  are  able  to  share  our 
experiences  and  our  knowledge  of  prob- 
lems and  learn  from  others  in  the 
process. 

However,  we  are  never  as  successful 
in  our  international  efforts  as  ue  hope. 
We  did  not  make  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy after  World  War  I.  Tire  rest  of 
the  world  did  not  pay  attention  to  our 
views.  Nor  were  we  too  successful  iii  sav- 
ing the  world  from  communism  after 
World  War  II. 

We  did  not  seem  to  have  as  much  in- 
fluence in  the  rest  of  the  world  as  we 
thought  we  had.  Now  it  would  seem  that 
we  are  going  to  set  out  to  save  the  world 
from  environmental  degradation.  This  is 
a  valid  concern.  But  we  must  recognize 
that  no  matter  how  much  we  may  wish 
to  explain  what  we  are  learning  to  China 
and  India,  they  will  still  want  to  feed 
their  people  first. 
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This  point  was  recently  raised  by  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Gandhi  of  India  when 
she  addressed  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Environment.  Mrs. 
Gandhi  said: 

On  ihe  one  hand,  the  rich  look  askance  at 
our  continuing  poverty.  On  the  other,  they 
warn  lis  against  their  own  methods. 

She  went  on  to  say : 

We  do  not  wish  to  Impoverish  the  envi- 
ronment any  further.  Yet.  we  cannot  forcet 
the  grim  poverty  of  large  numbers  of  people. 
When  they  themselves  feel  deprived,  how 
can  we  urge  the  preservation  of  animals,  how 
can  we  speak  to  those  who  live  in  villages 
and  in  slums  about  keeping  the  oceans,  the 
rivers  and  the  air  clean,  when  their  own  lives 
are  contaminated  at  the  source. 

We  should  set  a  good  example,  help 
where  v.-e  can,  and  practice  what  we 
preach.  However,  we  cannot  forget  that 
with  only  6.3  percent  of  the  land  area 
and  5  6  percent  of  the  people,  we  are  no 
more  going  to  be  able  to  control  the  rest 
of  the  world  UTth  regard  to  the  world 
environment  any  more  than  we  were  able 
to  save  the  world  for  democracy  or  from 
commimism. 

Today,  the  Congress,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  others  are  faced  with  dealing 
with  many  of  the  environmental  groups. 

We  see  many  projects  oppo.sed  by  some 
because  it  will  change  the  type  of  fish  or 
type  of  animal  which  they  wi.sh  to  catch 
and  kill. 

Because  a  major  war  is  not  at  our 
shores,  they  feel  that  testing  of  weapons 
is  imnecessary. 

Because  their  lights  come  on  *^-ei-y 
night,  they  oppose  new  electric  genera- 
tion facilities.  They  are  tiwing  to  stop 
power  generation  when  our  needs  are 
doubling  each  10  years. 

Because  they  have  not  been  hungry. 
they  oppose  fertilizers  and  pesticides 
which  are  fimdamental  to  agriculture 
production. 

Because  they  have  jobs,  they  are  op- 
posed to  development  of  areas  of  this 
countH''  not  so  fortunate. 

Because  their  homes  are  not  flooded, 
they  are  oppo.sed  to  re.=;er\oir.=  . 

Millions  of  people  have  been  sold 
against  "changing  the  environment" — 
even  though  it  be  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind. 

.\    SOUND    NATIONAL    COMMrTMENT 

It  is  the  general  conclusion  of  the  com- 
mittee, based  on  hearings  and  on  the 


years  of  experience  with  agriculture  and 
other  matters,  that  we  face  serious  prob- 
lems with  no  immediate  hope  for  easy 
solutions.  At  best,  we  face  hard  choices 
which  only  through  common  dedication, 
rigorous  study,  and  orderly  progress  to- 
ward reasonable  goals  can  we  hope  to 
better  our  present  conditions. 

The  committee  is  not,  however,  un- 
mindful of  changing  world  conditions 
where  peace  may  yield  dividends  to  be 
used  wisely  to  meet  our  urgent  domestic 
needs.  In  the  past,  the  conversion  to  a 
peacetime  economy  has  meant  jobless  re- 
turning veterans,  canceled  war  contracts, 
and  diminished  foreign  markets  for  ex- 
panded farm  production.  It  also  seems 
that  war  or  the  preparation  for  war  has 
brought  our  periods  of  greatest  progress 
and  prosperity.  This  need  not  continue 
to  be  true  for  it  not  from  war  that  we 
prosper  but  rather  it  is  the  common 
dedication  and  purpose  which  brings  the 
economy  to  its  peak. 

In  war  we  spend  money  to  buy  guns, 
ships,  and  airplanes:  we  buy  fuel  to  burn 
in  the  airplanes  and  ships;  we  spend 
money  on  things  that  are  destroyed.  We 
dig  up  oiu-  minerals,  destroy  our  timber, 
and  end  up  a  poorer  country  because 
we  have  used  up  so  much  of  our  re- 
sources. 

If  we  were  just  wise  enough  to  put  that 
same  effort  to  use  to  improve  our  own 
country;  if  we  were  wise  enough  to  har- 
ness our  streams  and  reforest  our  lands, 
stop  erosion,  clean  our  lakes  and  rivers, 
build  schools,  and  improve  our  country, 
we  would  have  a  much  richer  country. 
We  would  have  a  finer  country. 

If  we  leave  our  children  a  rich  country, 
rich  in  natural  resources,  rich  in  the 
things  that  provide  our  high  standard  of 
living,  then  we  truly  will  have  left  them 
a  fine  heritage. 

RURAL    DEVELOPMENT 

More  and  more  of  rural  family  living 
is  being  done  outside  the  fence  lines  of 
the  farm,  which  gives  new  Importance  to 
rural  community  services.  It  is  obvious 
that  farmers  must  participate  in  plan- 
ning how  their  communities  grow  and 
change  and  in  the  programs  necessary 
to  meet  this  challenge. 

We  now  are  hearing  much  about  re- 
vitalizing rural  America  and  it  is  good 
that  rural  America  is  receiving  this  at- 
tention for  the  need  Is  there.  It  would  be 


even  better  if  we  could  get  the  funds 
Congress  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
released.  It  is  in  rural  America  that  one- 
third  of  our  population  lives  and  where. 
with  water  and  sewers,  electricity,  tele- 
phones, roads  and  housing,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  make  their  homes.  Despite  our 
efforts  m  Congress,  over  one-half  of  the 
substandard  housing  and  about  20.000 
small  communities  without  proper  water 
and  sewer  systems  are  located  in  rural 
areas.  It  is  in  iiu-al  America  where  towns 
are  dying  as  500.000  to  600.000  people 
leave  the  farms  yearly  to  compound  the 
problems,  of  our  overcrowded  urban 
areas.  Because  of  these  problems,  there 
is  an  absolute  necessity  to  fully  carry  out 
our  programs  to  meet  housing  and  com- 
mimity  service  needs.  We  need  continued 
small  factorj'  expansion.  If  we  can  keep 
this  up.  people  will  continue  to  live  in 
rural  areas. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  almost  all 
USDA  programs  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  rural 
areas.  One  of  the  key  features  of  the 
Department's  rural  development  pro- 
grams is  the  close  cooperation  and  in- 
volvement at  the  State  and  local  level. 
USDA's  delivery  system  includes  its  50 
State  rural  development  committees  and 
1,274  area  and  county  committees  along 
with  county.  State,  and  national  offices 
that  provide  this  unique  and  unparalleled 
system  that  delivers  not  only  USDA  pro- 
gram assistance  but  assists  other  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  in  program 
delivery. 

The  committee  provided  funds  for  over 
3.200  man-years  and  provided  assistance 
to  many  different  groups  and  organiza- 
tions for  rural  development  in  fiscal  year 
1971,  in  the  Department's  efforts  to  bring 
about  social,  economic,  and  cultural  pro- 
gress and  produce  a  more  balanced 
growth  in  this  Nation. 

The  programs  specifically  oriented 
toward  rural  development  objectives  in 
fiscal  year  1973  involve  an  estimated  S3. 6 
billion.  This  does  not  include  the  farm 
commodity  programs,  farm  loan  pro- 
grams, food  assistance  programs,  and 
that  part  of  the  research  and  exten- 
sion programs  dealing  with  agriculture 
and  timber  production  and  recreation  on 
the  national  forests — all  of  which  can 
have  Important  impacts.  The  principal 
rural  development  programs  are : 


II 

n  millions  of  dollarsi 

Program  level— Fiscal  year— 

Program  level— Fiscal  yea 

r— 

1961 

1965 

1969 

1970      1971    19721 

19731 

1961 

1965      1969 

1970 

1971 

1972' 

1973' 

Farme'S  Home  Administration  communify 
loans  and  grants  tor  water  and  sewer, 
tecrealion.  flood  prevention,  etc 

6 

71 

432 

68 
136 
489 

226 
535 
483 

210        327        370 
828    1,451    1  683 
485        503        679 

385 

2.228 

813 

Soil  Conservation  Service  resource  con- 
servation development,  watershed,  and 
flood  prevention  projects      

61 

1 

4 

575 

100       103 
2          4 
7          9 

112 
5 
9 

123 

8 

10 

156 
13 
13 

15 

Farmers  Home  Administralion  rural  hous- 
ing loans  and  grants 

Rural    Electric   AdministratJon   telephone 
and  electric  system  loans 

USDA  and  land-grant  college's  community 
improvement  and  housing  research 

Extension  Service  community  development 
program 

Tola! 

14 
13 

802    1.360 

1,649 

2.422 

2,911 

3,609 

I  Eslimale. 

This  is  an  impressive  rate  of  expansion 
of  which  the  committee  and  the  Congress 
should  be  duly  proud.  Nevertheless,  the 
Congress  has  been  faced  in  fiscal  year 
1972  with  a  serious  challenge  from  the 


OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget  with 
.serious  implications  in  rural  development 
activities : 

Funds    for   water   and   sewer    grants 
totaling  $58  million  were  frozen;   $107 


million  in  loan  fimds  for  needed  expan- 
sion and  stronger  electric  service  in  rural 
areas  were  withheld;  $75  million  of  farm 
operating  loans  were  held  in  reserve  for 
much  of  the  fiscal   year;    and  Federal 
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personnel  ceilings  have  held  back  tech- 
nical services  in  a  number  of  programs, 
including  the  resource  conservation  and 
development  programs  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service. 

It  is  difficult  to  undei'stand  how  a  se- 
rious commitment  to  rural  development 
can  be  overridden  by  such  back-door  tac- 
tics. 

For  1973  the  appropriation  bill  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  will  provide 
a  total  of  S3. 6  billion,  more  than  double 
the  $1.4  billion  level  of  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  number  of  FHA  rural  housing 
loans  and  grants  has  tripled,  from  55,000 
in  fiscal  year  1969  to  an  estimated  148,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1973.  Funding  during 
this  same  period  has  gone  up  from  $534 
million  to  S2.2  billion. 

The  number  of  rural  water  and  waste 
disposal  system  loans  and  grants  has 
almost  doubled,  from  1,313  in  fiscal  year 
1969  to  over  2,600  estimated  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  Program  levels  have  increased 
from  $189  million  to  $400  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1973. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  resource  con- 
servation and  de\-elopment.  flood  pre- 
vention and  watershed  progran:s  have 
expanded  from  $103  million  in  fiscal  year 
1969  to  an  estimated  $155  million  for 
fiscal  year  1973. 

The  Extension  Service  community  de- 
velopment program  in  fiscal  year  1973  is 
estimated  at  $14.2  million — an  increase 
of  $5.3  million  over  fiscal  year  1969  levels. 

Research  on  rural  development  and 
housing  is  estimated  at  $13.7  million  for 
fiscal  year  1973 — triple  fiscal  year  1969 
levels. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 
telephone  and  electric  loan  levels,  includ- 
ing loans  of  tlie  new  rural  telephone 
bank,  are  estimated  at  S796  million  for 
fiscal  year  1973 — an  increase  of  $326  mil- 
lion over  fiscal  year  1969  levels. 

Another  thing  which  disturbs  me  is 
the  lack  of  press  co\erage  of  this  bill. 
This  is  the  first  bill  of  this  size — almost 
S12.9  billion — I  have  ever  seen  approved 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  wliicb 
the  news  media  did  not  even  mention. 
All  the  folks  who  are  pushing  and  puUina; 
about  the  environment  and  consumer  af- 
fairs do  not  know  the  bill  has  been  re- 
ported or  is  available  or  is  up  for  con- 
sideration. 

SUMMARY    OF    THE    BILL 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  provides  a  total 
of  $12,897,010,900.  Included  in  the  bUl 
are  funds  for  the  regular  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  rural  devel- 
opment, the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Comicil  on  Environmental 
QuaUty.  and  HUD  water  and  sewer 
grants.  Under  Consumer  Protection,  the 
bill  includes  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and 
the  Consumer  Product  Information  Co- 
ordinating Center.  Other  agencies  in- 
clude the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
National  Commi.ssion  on  Materials  Pol- 
icy. National  Industrial  Pollution  Conti'ol 
Council,  and  the  National  Commission  on 
Consumer  Finance. 

The  bill  is  divided  into  four  major 
titles — a  division  which  is  designed  to 
demonstrate  the  general  impact  of  the 
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appropriation.  Such  a  division  is  by  no 
means  precise  and  is  subject  to  individual 
interpretation  because  of  the  multiple 
benefits  derived  from  the  programs 
funded  in  this  bill. 

TnXE  I— AGRICULTtTRAL  PROGRAMS 

Title  I  includes  $1,233,733,400  for  the 
regular  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  including  administration, 
research,  extension,  marketing,  and 
$895,000,000  for  the  foreign  export  and 
donation  activities  financed  through 
Public  Law  480. 

The  bill  further  provides  for  the  res- 
toration of  capital  impairment  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  which,  in 
addition  to  providing  commodities  for 
donation  to  schools  and  needy  families, 
provides  loans,  purchases,  payments  and 
short-term  export  credit  sales,  and  thus 
enables  the  agricultural  producer  to  pay 
American  costs  and  .sell  at  world  prices. 
The  total  included  for  1973  Ls  $3,832,952,- 
000. 

In  addition,  the  title  includes  funding 
for  quarantine  activities  which  protect 
us  all  from  the  introduction  of  foreign 
disea.ses.  It  includes  $2.8  million  for  the 
pest  management  programs  which  to- 
gether with  $1.8  million  from  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and 
funding  from  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation will  demonstrate  new  techniques 
for  suppression  of  pests  to  the  benefit  of 
the  environment  and  the  agricultural 
producer. 

Funds  are  also  included  to  expand  the 
activities  of  the  extension  program 
through  the  nutrition  aides  program  and 
the  4-H  program  of  benefit  to  rural  aiid 
m'ban  communities  alike.  A  total  of 
$160,877,000  for  meat  and  poultry  inspec- 
tion, now  conducted  by  the  Animal  and 
Plant  Health  Inspection  Service,  is  in- 
cluded in  this  chapter  which  benefits  the 
health  of  the  consumer. 

TITLE  n — RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

Title  II  provides  fimds  for  programs 
primarily  directed  to  rural  development. 
It  includes  funds  for  the  resom-ce  con- 
servation and  development  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice for  the  development  of  communities 
and  the  protection  of  the  environment. 
Funds  are  included  for  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  for  loans  to  Rural 
Electric  Cooperatives  and  Rural  Tele- 
phone Cooperatives  to  provide  services 
in  rural  areas  totaling  $107  million  in 
reappropriated  funds  and  $563  million 
in  new  funds,  a  total  of  $670  million.  For 
grants  for  water  and  sewer  facilities,  $58 
million  in  reappropriated  fund,  and  $42 
million  in  new  fund.s — making  a  total  of 
$100  million — are  included  to  help  with 
development  of  rural  America,  thus  re- 
lieving the  pressure  on  our  cities.  A  total 
program  of  S3. 6  billion  is  planned  includ- 
ing $899,303,000  in  appropriated  funds. 

TITLE  III ENVIRONMENTAL  PROGRAMS 

Title  III  includes  funds  for  the  pro- 
grams of  primary  benefit  to  our  environ- 
ment, such  as  the  activities  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  It  in- 
cludes funding  for  advisory  offices  such 
as  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
the  National  Industrial  Pollution  Control 
Council,  and  the  National  Commission  on 
Materials  Policy. 


It  also  includes  the  environmental  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
including  the  rural  enviromnental  as- 
sistance program  and  the  watershed  and 
flood  prevention  programs  which  through 
dams,  terraces,  and  grassed  waterways  do 
much  to  halt  pollution  at  the  headwaters. 
In  all,  $2,944,684,500  is  provided  in  this 
title  for  these  environmental  protection 
programs. 

TITLr  IV CONSUMER  PROGRAMS 

This  chapter  provides  $159,623,000  for 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  $30,- 
474.000  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  $1,033,000  for  the  activities  of 
the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs. 

The  chapter  also  includes  the  food  as- 
sistance activities  of  USDA,  for  which  a 
total  of  $4.1  billion  is  recommended. 
Since  1969.  total  food  assistance  has 
risen  from  $1.2  billion  to  S4.1  billion.  The 
principal  increase  has  been  in  the  food 
stamp  program,  which  was  $250  million 
in  1969.  For  1973,  the  bill  includes  $2.2 
billion  for  food  stamps,  a  tenfold  in- 
crease over  1969.  The  growth  in  the  pro- 
gram has  been  largely  due  to  liberalizing 
the  program  to  change  it  from  a  pro- 
gram for  supplementing  nutrition  to  a 
program  supplementing  income.  It  is  a 
complicated  program  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations providing  special  money  for  food 
which,  by  it  sheer  size,  is  unworkable. 

WIDE  COMMITTEE  JURISDICTION   HELPS  IDENTIFY 
NEED    FOR    COORDINATION 

The  inclusion  of  these  several  agen- 
cies tinder  a  single  bill  offers  many  op- 
portunities for  Congress  to  assess  the 
needed  cooperation  in  several  major  pol- 
icy areas. 

The  committee  has  examined  the  co- 
ordination and  administrative  practice 
between : 

Agencies  and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  on  environmental  im- 
pact statements: 

The  procedures  for  coordination  of 
pest  management  programs; 

Drug  and  cosmetic  advertising  be- 
tween the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration: 

Salmonella  control  and  residue  re- 
quirements between  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture: 

Planning  and  utilization  of  the  new 
National  Center  for  Toxicological  Re- 
search: 

Research  facility  requirements  be- 
tween the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the   Environmental   Protection  Agency; 

Cooperation  between  the  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  the  Consumer  Product  In- 
formation Coordinating  Center,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  devel- 
opment of  bulletins  useful  to  consumers. 

SIGNIFICANT   ACTIONS 

TRANSFTR    OF    INFORMATION    ACTUTTIES    TO    THE 

OFFICE   OF  THE   SECRETARY   OF  AGRICtn,Tl7RE 

Through  the  years,  the  OflBce  of  In- 
formation of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  concerned  itself  with  publication 
of  agriculture  bulletins.  Its  news  media 
efforts  have  been  largely  limited  to  pro- 
grams for  those  engaged  in  agriculture. 

By  transferring  this  office,  the  commit- 
tee seeks  to  place  new  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  more  general  information.  This 
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action  will  enable  the  Secretary  and  the 
Department  to  reach  the  consumer  who 
must  understand  the  importance  of  agri- 
culture in  providing  his  food  supply — 
that  20  of  us  must  look  to  1  producer  for 
our  food  and  fiber:  that  agriculture  ex- 
port^s  are  an  important  part  of  our  bal- 
ance of  payments:  and  that  agriculture, 
as  the  largest  market  lor  industry  and 
labor,  is  a  key  to  our  national  prosperity 

FROZEN    FUNDS  REAPPROPRIATED 

The  committee  has  again  been  faced 
with  the  problem  of  funds,  appropriated 
by  Congre.'-s,  held  from  use  by  the  Offlce 
of  Management  and  Budget,  funds  that 
w  ere  clearly  needed  to  accomi^lish  impor- 
tant program  needs.  In  these  cases  the 
conimittee  has  acted  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued availability  of  these  funds. 

The  committee  has— 

Reappropriated  $107  million  in  re- 
served REA  electric  loan  funds,  held  in 
reserve  though  the  backlog  of  applica- 
tions continues  to  climb  above  $500  mil- 
lion. 

Reappropriated  $58  million  in  Farmers 
Home  Administration  water  and  sewer 
grants,  frozen  though  the  backlog  of  ap- 
plications reached  S150  milhon  in  De- 
cember. 

Reappropriated  $500,000  in  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
water  and  sewer  grants,  frozen  though 
applications  stand  at  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion: and   ■ 

Reappropriated  $4,108,000  in  research 
funds  for  the  many  needs  identified  by 
Congress. 

FOOD    ST.'\MP    ABUSES 

Under  present  procedures  the  State 
welfare  department,  which  i.s  under  the 
general  supervision  of  HEW.  determines 
eligibility  of  recipients  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  pro\ides  for  distri- 
bution Administrative  costs  for  1971  in- 
cluded $15  million  just  for  printing  the 
coupons  and  $38  million  for  Federal  and 
State  administrative  expenses.  It  costs 
over  $220,000  just  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  destroy  the  coupons  after 
their  use. 

This  complicated  program,  with  di- 
vided responsibility,  has  created  an  al- 


most impossible  situation  where  charges 
of  violatioiis  are  so  numerous  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  most  cases  has 
not  had  sufficient  personnel  to  prosecute 
and  still  meet  its  responsibilities  with 
major  cases.  With  one  agency  certifying 
eligibility  and  another  having  to  admin- 
ister the  program,  it  appears  that  cor- 
rection of  abuse  is  impossible. 

In  view  of  this,  the  committee  con- 
sidered transferring  the  funds  for  the 
food  stamp  program  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
agency  w'hich,  through  welfare,  certifies 
eligibility.  Then  in  cases  of  violation, 
eligibility  can  easily  be  withdrawn,  thus 
putting  the  program  on  a  sound  basis; 
however,  it  has  been  decided  it  would  be 
better  to  make  this  change  in  an  order- 
ly manner. 

The  committee  last  year  directed  that 
notice  of  each  violation  be  filed  with  the 
welfare  agency.  This  may  have  helped 
in  the  elimination  of  some  abuses  but 
not  enough;  therefore,  the  committee 
hereby  urges  the  Department  of  Welfare 
which  certified  eligibility  to  give  notice 
of  these  abuses  and  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion immediately. 

The  committee  notes  the  difference 
with  the  programs  for  child  nutrition 
and  commodity  distribution  which  are 
properly  agi'icultural  functions.  These 
programs  have  made  major  contribu- 
tions to  nutrition  and  provided  a  signif- 
icant base  for  our  agricultural  economy. 
School  lunch  purchases  of  local  food 
products  total  about  $1.5  billion  annual- 
ly. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    PROGRAMS 

The  committee  has  long  supported  res- 
toration, development,  and  improvement 
of  our  environment  through  the  agricul- 
tui-al  conservation  program,  now  called 
the  rural  environmental  assistance  pro- 
gram, which  has  built  2.2  million  water 
storage  reservoirs.  114  million  acres  of 
strip  cropping  systems  and  many  other 
pollution  control  measures.  To  date,  the 
first  1,000  Soil  Conservation  Service  wa- 
tershed projects  funded  by  this  commit- 
tee have  prevented  damage  totalling  $178 


million.  In  addition,  national  reforesta- 
tion efforts  have  meant  the  replanting  of 
30  million  acres. 

For  the  past  2  years,  the  committee 
has  reviewed  the  activities  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  It  has 
become  increasingly  evident  that  the 
Agency  and  its  Administrator  have  been 
subjected  to  the  stress  of  putting  to- 
gether an  agency  from  many  dissident 
part5  while  being  asked  to  ab.sorb  func- 
tions assigned  by  more  and  more  legisla- 
tion. The  committee  has  identified  seri- 
ous problems  due  to  a  lack  of  expertise  in 
many  of  the  areas  on  which  EPA  is  asked 
to  rule.  The  committee  has,  therefore, 
provided  funds  for  advisory  committees 
to  review  the  research  priorities  of  the 
Agency  to  assure  that  grants  and  con- 
tracts are  properly  directed. 

The  committee  has,  for  some  time,  held 
the  view  that  it  is  ;.ot  how  little  can  be 
measured,  but  the  effect  that  counts.  We 
must  require  standard  tests  to  determine 
legal  tolerances  which  are  no  greater 
than  the  amount  determined  to  be  ab- 
solutely safe.  Such  a  tolerance  process 
must  be  widely  imderstood  for  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  zero  tolerance  with 
modern  ultrasensitive  testing  de\ices. 

The  committee  has  also  provided  funds 
for  scientific  and  technical  training  to 
assure  that  EPA  employees  are  of  a 
caliber  equal  to  their  awesome  task. 

The  committee  has  also  determined 
that  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy budget  fails  to  provide  adequately  for 
the  special  effort  needed  for  the  restora- 
tion of  one  of  our  prime  natural  re- 
sources, the  Great  Lakes.  The  committee 
has  provided  $108,500,000  to  accelerate 
this  activity  as  described  later  in  the  re- 
port. 

ADVERSE    EFFECTS   OF   OMB  PERSONNEL     CUTS 

The  committee  is  concerned  about  sev- 
eral personnel  issues.  The  most  pervasive 
and  the  most  troublesome  problem  is  the 
refusal  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  permit  agencies  to  lure  the 
full  number  of  people  authorized  by  the 
Congress  in  the  1972  appropriations  bill. 
The  following  table  indicates  the  extent 
of  the  problem : 


1972  PERSONNEL  INCREASES  APPROVED  BY  CONGRESS    BUT  NOT  HIRED  BECAUSE  OF  OMB  ACTIONS 


1972  con- 
gressional   - 

action         Allowance 


1972  OMB  action 


Decrease 


1972  con- 

giessional 

action 


1972  OMB  action 


Allowance 


Decrease 


Feileral  Trade  Commission. . . 
Food  anij  Drug  Administration 
Envi'onmental  Protection  Agency 
Department  ol  Agriculture: 

Meat  and  poultry  inspection. . 

Soil  Con^prvadon  Service 


-^77 

-1-613 

+  1.515 

-rl.l02 
+  l.<26 


+5 
+427 
+852 

-A\ 

-35 


—72    Department  oi  Agriculture    Continued 

—  186  Farmers  Home  Adminislration 

-663  Ottier 


-1,143 
-1,461 


Total. 


-!-45 
-rl.245 

+6, 023 


-305 
-700 


+203 


-350 
-1,945 

-5,820 


The  most  striking  thing  about  the 
above  table  is  the  cuts  in  regulatory  pro- 
grams. These  programs — such  as  food 
plant  inspections,  meat  and  poultry  in- 
spections, and  pollution  abatement  ac- 
tivities—can literally  affect  the  life  and 
death  of  the  consumer.  They  are  also 
unique  in  that  because  they  are  regula- 
tory programs  with  legal  sanctions,  their 
activities  cannot  properly  be  delegated 
to  other  levels  of  government  or  per- 
formed on  contract  or  by  some  other 
means. 

In  other  words,  unlike  many  other  pro- 
grams, there  is  no  alternative  except  to 


increase  Federal  employment  in  the 
regulatory  agencies  if  there  is  to  be  an 
increased  level  of  inspectional  activity. 
These  comments  are  also  relevant  be- 
cause in  the  1973  budget  the  committee 
has  again  provided  for  significant  per- 
sonnel increases  in  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies, as  indicatf»d  in  the  following  table: 
Personnel  increases  recommended 

Food  and   Drug   Administration -*  1.391 

Meat  and   poultry   Inspection -fSOO 

Environmental   Protection   Agency.-       4  560 
Federal    Trade    Commission r205 

Total -1^2,656 


In  some  cases,  these  increases  have 
had  to  be  larger  than  might  otherwise 
have  been  necessary  because,  in  effect, 
a  year  was  lost  as  a  result  of  the  OMB 
actions  on  the  1972  budget.  In  the  ca.se 
of  the  Food  and  Orug  Administration, 
which  proportionately  has  the  largest 
increase,  the  committee  tried  to  partially 
alleviate  this  problem  by  providing 
$8,000,000  in  the  1972  Second  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act. 

Persomiel  limitations  were  also  im- 
posed on  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  This  being  a  new  agency  there 
may  be  justification  to  hire  slowly  in 
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order  to  obtain  qualified  and  objective 
persons. 

The  personnel  reductions  in  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  the  Farmers  Home  Adminislration 
are  equally  disturbing  because  again 
these  are  organizations  with  unique  per- 
sonnel and  responsibilities.  The  Soil 
Conservation  Service  is  one  of  the  most 
technically  competent  organizations  in 
the  environmental  field,  and  restrictions 
of  these  technicians  in  a  time  of  mount- 
ing envii'onmental  concern  is  completely 
unsound.  The  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration also  is  a  vital  element  in  a  key 
national  goal— the  provision  of  better 
housing  for  all  Americans.  The  expand- 
ing responsibilities  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  which  include  deter- 
mining the  soimdness  of  a  loan  and  the 
proper  repayment  in  cases  where  rural 
people  cannot  gel  a  loan  elsewhere,  are 
SO  difficult  that  the  committee  questions 
here  also  whether  they  should  properly 
be  deleaaled  to  non-governmental  per- 
sonnel. When  housing  loans  alone  have 
gone  from  S800  million  m  1970  to  $2.2 
billion  in  1973.  the  potential  for  mis- 
handling is  great,  and  the  relatively 
minor  impact  on  total  Federal  employ- 
ment seems  insignificant  by  comparison. 

In  summarv,  these  programs  are  vital 
to  health  and  well-being,  and  there  is  no 
alternative  'o  increased  Federal  employ- 
ment. Faced  with  this  situation,  the 
committee  believes  it  has  acted  in  the 
only  responsible  way  by  providing  for 
additional  persomiel. 

NEED    FOR    INCREASED    ATTENTION    TO    SELECTION 
AND  TRAINING    OF   QUALIFIED   PERSONNEL 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  and  the  Food  and 
Drug  Adminislratiton  particularly  have 
faced  expanding  responsibilities.  One 
thing  is  certain,  the  qualifications  and 
training  of  the  personnel  required  to  ad- 
minister these  difTicull  programs  must  be 
of  the  highest  quality.  When  any  pro- 
gram is  growing  dramatically,  an  agency 
must  always  be  on  its  guard  that  it  does 
not  relax  its  standards.  Only  qualified 
personnel  must  be  hired,  even  if  this 
means  temporarily  delaying  implementa- 
tion of  a  program.  This  is  especially  true 
for  programs  which  can,  if  improperly 
administered,  do  irreparable  harm  to  the 
reputaticn  of  firms  or  individuals. 

The  committee  is  pleased  to  note  the 
plans  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  begin  training  operations.  In 
addition,  the  committee  calls  on  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  review  its 
meat  and  poultry  inspection  training 
programs,  particularly  at  the  super- 
visory level.  The  committee  has  also  pro- 
vided increases  in  training  funds  to  ac- 
company its  increases  in  personnel  for 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The 
additional  funds  in  all  training  programs 
should  be  used  to  assure  both  that  new 
employees  are  adequately  trained  and 
that  existing  employees  receive  refresher 
and  such  other  training  as  is  required 
to  maintain  their  qualifications.  Rota- 
tional assignment  policies  ar^  also  an 
important  aspect  of  an  agency's  person- 
nel program — especially  in  regard  to  in- 


spectors— and  should  also  be  periodically 
reviewed. 

Information  provided  to  the  committee 
has  indicated  that  in  some  cases  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  may  be 
experiencing  a  lack  of  technical  expertise 
ill  some  areas.  Tlie  need  for  expert  advice 
was  particularly  evident  in  the  recent 
highly  publicized  decision  on  DDT.  The 
report  demonstrated  a  regrettable  lack 
of  information  on  the  costs,  supplies  and 
programs  for  cotton.  The  report  indi- 
cated that  information  on  costs  of  pro- 
duction were  not  available.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  made  numerous 
cost  studies  and  findings  on  this  crop, 
Tlie  report  indicated  supplies  were  plen- 
tiful, while  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  is  ofTuially  charged  with  the 
responsibility  reports  that  cotton  is  now 
in  short  supply  and  that  we  are  not  meet- 
ing minimum  export  demands.  The  re- 
port indicated  that  Federal  cotton  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  provide  producer 
profits,  while  the  Congress  has  care- 
fully written  programs  to  provide  the  dif- 
ferential between  U.S.  costs,  including 
a  reasonable  return  on  investment,  and 
the  world  price.  To  compound  this  show 
of  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  crop  which 
will  take  the  brunt  of  increased  costs  and 
greater  dangers  in  handling  substitutes, 
the  administrator  made  reference  to  "a 
per  bushel  subsidy"  a  measurement 
which  has  never  been  used  for  this  com- 
modity throughout  history.  Due  to  the 
enormity  of  impact  of  EPA's  decisions  on 
the  citizens  of  the  country,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  only  the  very  best  qualified  per- 
sonnel be  availBble  to  the  Agency.  In 
recognition  of  inis  need,  the  committee 
has  provided  funds  for  EPA  to  establish 
an  m-house  formal  training  program  for 
scientific  and  technical  personnel. 

The  committee  directs  the  agencies 
covered  by  this  bill  to  include  in  their 
budget  justifications  for  next  year  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  the  actions  they 
have  taken  to  assure  that  the  selection 
and  training  procedures  of  the  Agency 
are  of  the  caliber  required  to  assure 
that  only  qualified  and  objective  persons 
are  placed  in  these  responsible  positions. 

COMMITTEE    INVESTIGATIONS 

The  committee,  by  law,  has  at  its  dis- 
posal the  Surveys  and  Investigations 
Staff  to  conduct  special  investigations 
at  the  request  of  the  committee  to  sup- 
plement material  developed  in  the  hear- 
ings. The  Investigative  Staff  is  headed 
by  a  senior  investigator  with  wide  ex- 
perience and  IS  supplemiented  by  per- 
sonnel selected  by  him  for  their  special- 
ized expertise,  who  are  borrowed  from 
various  agencies  on  a  cost  reimbursable 
basis  to  conduct  specific   studies. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  committee  has 
made  extensive  use  of  the  Investigative 
Staff  to  gather  information  to  assist  the 
committee  in  making  its  decisions.  In- 
vestigations have  been  completed  or  are 
currently  in  progress  in  all  major  areas 
of  committee  responsibility,  including 
agricultural,  environmental,  and  con- 
sumer programs. 

Following  general  committee  practice, 
these  studies  are  also  made  available  to 
the  responsible  agency  head  in  order  to 
assist  him  in  performing  his  duties.  The 
agency,  in  turn,  supplies  lo  the  commit- 


tee a  detailed  response  to  the  study  find- 
ings. Where  appropriate,  the  study  and 
the  agency  response  are  printed  as  a  part 
of  the  hearing   record. 

The  committee  would  also  emphasize 
that  the  existence  of  an  investigation 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  implying 
that  any  wrongdoing  or  misconduct  is 
saspected:  rather  the  pui'pose  is  the  con- 
structive gathering  of  information  to 
assist  the  committee  in  exercising  its 
responsibilities. 

Two  investigations  are  currently  in 
progress,  and  two  have  been  completed. 
These  are  dLscussed  below, 

INVESTIGATION    OF  THE  FOOD  AND  DRUG 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  commitee  requested  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  programs  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  The  investigation 
found  serious  deficiencies  in  the  food  in- 
spection programs.  It  also  found  process- 
ing delays  m  the  approval  of  new  drugs 
and  in  the  review  of  the  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness of  existing  drugs,  food  and  color 
additives.  Other  problems  included  an 
inadequate  import  inspection  program 
and  ineffective  Federal  State  coopera- 
tion. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
conceded  the  validity  of  many  of  the 
findings,  which  it  attributed  to  a  variety 
of  causes,  including  inadequate  budget- 
ary suppon  and  legislative  authority.  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  also  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  large  budget 
increase  requested  for  1973,  recent  or- 
ganizational changes,  and  anticipated 
new  legislation  would  all  help  to  alleviate 
the  problems  highlighted  by  the  in- 
vestigation. 

The  committee,  in  response  to  the  prob- 
lems identified  by  the  investigation  and 
in  the  hearings,  added  a  total  of  $50,278,- 
000  to  the  1973  budget,  an  Increase  of 
46  percent  over  the  1972  program  level, 
and  an  increase  of  $7,300,000  over  the 
budget  request. 

INVF^TIGATION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION 

The  investigation  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  revealed  general  manage- 
ment deficiencies  and  found  that  an 
effective  policy  planning  process  to  set 
priorities  has  not  yet  been  realized,  al- 
though a  beginning  has  been  made.  It 
also  found  a  lack  of  programs  to  check 
compliance  with  past  Commission  orders. 
Finally,  the  productivity  of  hearings  ex- 
aminers was  considered  to  be  ver>-  low 
and  delegation  of  responsibility  to  re- 
gional offices  to  be  less  than  optimal. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  con- 
ceded the  validity  of  many  of  the  find- 
ings. Tlie  Chaimian  of  the  Commission 
asserted  that  agency  performance  was 
improving,  however,  and  would  continue 
to  do  so  given  legislative  and  budgetary 
support. 

The  committee,  recognizing  the 
urgency  of  the  problems  and  the  neces- 
sity for  action,  approved  a  1973  budget 
increase  of  $5,285,000,  a  21-percent  in- 
crease over  1972.  and  an  increase  of 
52,120,000  above  the  budget  request. 

INVESTIGATION    OF    AGRICULTURAL   RESEARCH 

The  committee  has  spent  much  time 
reviewing  the  research  activities  of  the 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agilculture  this  year. 
Thi.";  review  stemmed  from  a  growing 
concern  In  agriculture  with  limited  re- 
sults from  the  agriciUtural  research  ef- 
fort. Those  dependent  upon  research  re- 
sults to  meet  costs  and  competition,  con- 
sumer groups,  and  even  environmental 
groups  have  expressed  their  dissatisfac- 
tion. Concrete  evidence  of  the  problem 
and  the  need  can  be  seen  from  the  sud- 
den, virulent  attacks  by  corn  blight 
which  knocked  out  15  percent  of  our 
corn  crop  and  contributed  to  the  wide- 
spread consumer  dissatisfaction  with 
high  meat  prices.  The  onslaught  of  veter- 
inary equine  encephalomyelitis  on  thou- 
sands of  horses  and  the  resultant  human 
death  and  sickness  is  another  recent  ex- 
ample of  the  problem. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  new  diseases  are 
not  bemg  contained  and  anticipated  but 
can  strike  with  devastating  results,  many 
of  the  methods  for  control  of  the  age-old 
enemies  of  agricultural  production  are 
under  attack.  Chemicals  developed  since 
the  Second  World  War.  which  have  been 
fully  integrated  into  our  modern  farming 
methods,  stand  accused  of  having  unex- 
plored implications  for  the  environment. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
just  announced  the  almost  total  banning 
of  DDT.  perhaps  the  most  significant  of 
the  various  chemicals  for  agricultural 
use.  beginning  in  January  1973.  Yet.  there 
is  a  serious  danger  that  those  who  main- 
tain that  chemicals  have  been  put  into 
wide.spread  use  without  examining  the 
ecological  implications  will  aclueve  their 
wholesale  elimmation  without  examining 
the  economic  implications  or  proving 
that  damage  has  occurred  from  their  use. 

These  are  but  two  problems  facing 
agriculture.  There  are  others,  including 
the  critical  need  for  problem  solving  so- 
lutions to  reduce  costs  of  marketing  and 
production,  con.serve  our  productive  ca- 
pacity and  solve  new  problems  arising 
from  concentrated  production  such  as 
waste  disposal. 

To  meet  these  immediate  problems, 
agricultuie  research  seems  only  able  to 
recommend  that  more  funds  be  appro- 
priated. Agriculture  research  seems  to 
have,  to  a  degree,  lost  the  flexibility  nec- 
essar>-  to  meet  the  problems  at  hand 
and  to  discontinue  work  of  lower  priority. 

This  is  a  serious  charge,  thoughtfully 
made.  It  should  in  no  way  take  away  from 
the  past  accomplishments  of  agricultural 
research.  The  committee  has  included  in 
volume  1.  pages  635-798,  of  its  hearings 
an  impressive  summary  of  the  progress 
made  over  the  past  30  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  evidence  that  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service  needs  to  con- 
stantly review  its  fundamental  national 
research  role. 

A  wholesale  reorganization  was  re- 
cently announced  and  some  steps  taken 
toward  its  implementation.  Its  objectives 
are  said  to  be  to  provide  four  regional 
heads  of  research  with  an  emphasis  on 
management  of  funds.  As  an  appropria- 
tions committee,  we  can  appreciate  the 
needs  in  this  regard  but  seriously  ques- 
tion whether  the  proposal  will  not  result 
in  less  supervision.  Evidence  before  the 
committee  does  not  indicate  a  corre- 
sponding concern  with  .supervision  of 
persons,  with  special  training,  or  depart- 


mental control  of  field  activities  to  the 
point  of  maximum  progress.  The  com- 
mittee further  holds  the  view  that  con- 
tinuing liaison  with  the  various  crop  and 
livestock  producers  must  precede  and  be 
an  important  consideration  for  any  reor- 
ganization. 

Beyond  this  general  observation,  the 
committee  finds  it  difiBcult  to  deal  with 
the  proposed  reorganization  due  to  its 
timing.  It  was  not  presented  as  part  of 
the  1973  budget,  but  developed  later. 
However,  as  is  its  usual  practice,  the 
committee  has  directed  a  review  of  the 
research  activities  by  its  investigative 
staff.  The  findings  will  be  discussed  with 
the  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
committee  will  make  such  recommenda- 
tions as  are  appropriate  at  a  later  date. 

INVESTICATIOK    OP    THE    ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION   AGENCT 

This  is  now  the  second  year  the  com- 
mittee has  had  responsibility  for  funding 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
The  committee  questions  whether  the 
responsibilities  and  authorities  which 
have  been  delegated  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  can  be  met  by  any  one  person, 
and  certainly  not  without  the  advice, 
counsel  and  recommendations  of  highly 
trained  advisory  boards  in  each  of  the 
major  areas  such  as  air,  water,  solid 
waste,  and  so  forth,  composed  of  quali- 
fied and  objective  scientists  who  should 
conduct  hearings  prior  to  conclusions  or 
recommendations.  Present  difficulties 
have  been  compounded  still  further  by 
the  fact  that  the  Agency  was  created 
from  many  other  agencies,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  molding  these  diverse  groups 
into  one  agency  have  been  immense. 
Finally,  the  Administrator  has  been  and 
will  always  be  subjected  to  intense  out- 
side pressure  from  groups  on  all  sides 
of  the  environmental  issue.  He  will  al- 
ways have  to  adjust  to  continually 
changing  legislative  authorities  which 
often  go  so  far  as  to  require  new  actions, 
which  to  be  sound,  are  dependent  upon 
new  inventions  or  the  development  of 
new  technologies. 

Given  all  these  almost  unprecedented 
circumstances,  there  has  inevitably  been 
some  difficulties  in  the  initial  formative 
periods  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

To  enable  the  committee  to  better  un- 
derstand how-  far  we  have  come,  and  how 
far  we  yet  have  to  go,  the  committee  has 
directed  the  surveys  and  investigations 
staff  to  undertake  a  comprehensive  ex- 
amination of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  This  investigation  has  al- 
ready been  underway  for  several  months 
and,  due  to  its  complexity,  will  require 
more  time  to  complete.  The  committee 
believes  that  when  completed  the  inves- 
tigation will  provide  a  valuable  source  of 
additional  information  to  assist  the  com- 
mittee and  the  agency  in  the  exercise  of 
their  respective  responsibilities. 

AGENCY     BUDGETS     SHOULD     FULLY     REFLECT    ALL 
DOLLARS    AND    PERSONNEL    AVAILABLE 

The  committee  has  become  increasing- 
ly disturbed  by  the  failure  of  several 
agencies  to  fully  reflect  the  scope  of  their 
programs  in  the  budgets  presented  to  the 
committee. 


Last  year,  for  example,  the  committee 
found  that  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 
had  significant  numbers  of  personnel  on 
detail  from  other  agencies.  The  commit- 
tee provided  funds  to  directly  finance  the 
l>ersom:ieI  in  the  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs budget. 

Tliis  year  the  committee  found  that 
while  the  Office  of  Con.sumer  Affairs  was 
directly  financing  its  i^ersonnel,  it  was  re- 
ceiving additional  dollars,  wliich  were  not 
reflected  in  the  budget,  from  other  agen- 
cies. 

In  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy, the  committee  found  that  approxi- 
mately 1.500  temporary  employees  are 
being  employed.  While  these  positions 
were  reflected  in  the  budget,  they  are, 
nevertlieless  Jtill  somewhat  misleading 
as  to  the  total  work  force  of  the  Agency. 

The  committee  has  included  specific 
recommendations  in  the  body  of  tlie  re- 
port relating  to  the  individual  problems 
and  will  expect  future  budgets  of  all 
agencies  to  clearly  indicate  all  personnel 
and  dollars  available  to  an  agency  and 
the  sources  of  these  dollars  and  pei-son- 
nel. 

AGENCIES  SHOULD  MORE  FULLY  UTILIZE  EXIST- 
ING LABORATORIES  BEFORE  REQUESTING  NEW 
LABORATORIES 

The  committee  has  been  unable  to  ap- 
prove several  new  laboratories  requested 
and  has  also  denied  several  major  repair 
and  improvement  projects.  This  action 
results  from  the  committee's  conviction 
that  existing  Federal  laboratories  are 
not  being  fully  utilized.  Tlie  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  have  been  di- 
rected to  conduct  surveys  of  the  use  of 
existing  facilities. 

The  committee  feels  this  action  is  also 
necessary  because  some  of  the  studies  it 
has  reviewed  seem  to  be  biased,  against 
the  utilization  of  existing  laboratories. 
Compromises  in  requirements  may  be 
good.  Multiagency  utilization  of  a  single 
laboratory  may  be  necessary.  Offsetting 
advantages,  such  as  creative  scientific  in- 
terchange, more  rapid  availability  of  in- 
creased capability,  and  cost  savings  sig- 
nificantly in  excess  of  the  change  in 
capabilities,  may  occur  and  these  should 
be  fully  weighed  in  the  final  decision. 

Committee  staff  and  investigators 
have  visited  several  facilities  and  have 
seen  both  the  creative  adaptation  of  lab- 
oratories for  new  missions  and  the  im- 
derutilization  of  existing  laboratories. 
Other  information  available  to  the  com- 
mittee has  further  strengthened  the 
committee's  belief  that  what  is  being 
requested  is  possible,  desirable,  and  nec- 
essary. The  committee  has  heard  much 
evidence  that  existing  laboratory  space 
is  not  now  utilized  and  can  well  be 
adapted  to  the.'^e  needs. 

The  committee  has  also  requested  that 
its  surveys  and  investigations  staff  un- 
derta'Ke  a  comprehensive  study  of  this 
subject. 

I  beheve  our  committee  has  done  a 
fine  job.  We  are  united  on  our  commit- 
tee. Many  things  are  beyond  our  con- 
trol. We  tried  to  steer  the  way. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  proud  to  present 
this  bill.  As  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  do  not 
know  which  bill  is  the  most  important 
to  the  American  people,  but  that  which 
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feeds  and  clothes  us,  that  which  enables 
a  few  to  do  so  much  for  the  rest  of  us, 
so  that  the  rest  of  us  can  work,  will  have 
to  come  pretty  high  on  the  list  of  bills 
before  this  Congress. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  indeed  a  great  privilege 
for  me  to  be  able  to  work  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee and  the  members  of  our  subcom- 
mittee on  matters  of  such  great  im- 
portance not  only  to  the  farmers  who  live 
on  the  land  and  the  consumers  who  are  in 
the  cities  but  also  to  those  concerned  with 
the  environmental  problems  of  our  entire 
Nation. 

Actually,  this  bill  contains  more  in- 
divdual  items  of  importance  to  the  f  utui"e 
of  America,  probably,  than  any  other  bill 
which  will  be  brought  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

As  my  chairman  has  pointed  out.  we 
are  charged  with  the  obligation  of  set- 
ting the  appropriation  levels  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  along  with  all 
Federal  agencies  working  in  the  areas  of 
the  environment  and  consumer  protec- 
tion. 

Let  me  assui'e  you  that  it  is  indeed  a 
monumental  task  and  it  deserves  the  un- 
derstanding and  study  of  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

As  I  indicated  to  you  last  year,  the 
expansion  of  the  duties  of  our  subcom- 
mittee into  the  area  of  environmental 
and  consumer  protection  was  a  very 
logical  one.  because  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation  are  probably  more  concerned 
than  any  other  segment  of  our  coimtry 
on  a  diy-to-day  ba.5is  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  environment. 

I  feel  one  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures of  our  committee  report  is  the  lan- 
guage calling  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration to  increase  their  efforts  on 
food  ingredient  labeling. 

If  an  individual  in  this  country  of  ours 
has  a  cardiac  problem  and  goes  to  a  noted 
heart  specialist,  and  the  specialist  says 
"Go  down  and  buj-  polyunsaturated  fats 
for  your  cooking  oil  and  you  will  live  a 
lot  longer,  because  it  will  lower  your 
blood  cholesterol."  Then  the  man  and 
his  wife  go  into  the  supermarket  and 
pick  up  a  pound  of  oleomargarine,  and 
on  the  label  it  says  "Contains  polyun- 
saturated fats."  Down  below  it  will  say 
it  contains  some  safflower.  There  is  not 
enough  safflower  grown  in  this  country, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  produce  enough  oil  to 
give  you  more  than  about  two  drops  in  a 
55-gallon  drum. 

It  is  long  past  due  that  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  puts  on  the  label 
not  only  what  is  in  the  food  but  the  per- 
centage of  the  individual  ingredients,  be- 
cause the  consuming  public  has  the  right 
to  know.  We  provide  funds  for  this  in  our 
bill,  and  the  report  specifically  calls  for 
this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  hoping  this  year 
I  could  come  before  the  House  and  say 
that  the  decline  in  our  farm  population 
has  stopped.  As  our  chairman  just 
pointed  out,  unfortunately  that  is  not  the 
case.  Things  are  still  tough  on  the  farm 
and  the  farmer  is  not  getting  his  proper 
share  of  the  consumer's  dollar.  He  is  not 
getting  a  proper  return  on  his  invest- 


ment. As  the  chairman  pointed  out,  20 
years  ago  after  paying  farm  production 
costs  the  farmer  retained  about  S40  out 
of  every  SlOO  of  realized  gross  income 
from  farming.  Now  production  expenses 
have  increased.  The  sale  price  of  his  end 
products  have  stayed  the  same,  and  he 
now  gets  only  $27  instead  of  S40. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  some  charts  in 
our  hearings  which  I  think  are  worthy 
of  study,  because  later  on  you  will  hear 
an  awful  lot  about  payments  to  farmers. 
To  listen  to  the  critics  you  would  almost 
think  farmers  were  all  drivir  t  around  in 
big  automobiles  at  the  expense  of  the 
long-suffering  taxpayer.  That  is  just  not 
true. 

In  volume  I  on  page  241  we  have  a 
very  interesting  and  revealing  chart. 
This  shows  the  retiuii  on  cost  of  the 
farm  equities  and  the  ratio  of  profits  to 
stockholders'  equities  in  1970.  The 
farmer  gets  a  little  over  5  percent  on  his 
investment.  All  manufacturing  in  this 
country  gets  a  ratio  of  return  of  15  per- 
cent or  almost  three  times  as  much  as  the 
farmer.  The  producers  of  durable  goods 
get  about  14  percent,  and  the  producers 
of  nondurable  goods  get  about  17  percent 
return  in  this  country  on  their  invest- 
ment. Virtually,  every  business  in  this 
coimtry  gets  almost  three  times  as  much 
return  on  their  investment  as  our  coun- 
try's farmers. 

Farming,  of  course,  is  the  basic  indus- 
try of  any  nation,  and  when  the  amount 
of  investment  required  to  farm  has  in- 
creased fivefold  over  the  last  20  years 
while,  as  we  pointed  out.  return  on  in- 
vestment has  declined  60  percent  then 
serious  problems  exist  both  for  the 
farmer  and  for  the  Nation. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  rural  development 
bill  has  been  filed,  and  while  there  are 
several  points  in  this  legislation  I  do  not 
favor,  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  all 
do  whatever  we  can  to  enhance  the  rural 
areas  so  that  those  people  who  want 
to  live  in  the  coimtry  can.  It  is  important 
to  the  people  who  live  in  New  York  City. 
Philadelphia,  and  Chicago  that  the  mi- 
gration caused  by  low-farm  income  and 
inadequate  farm  living  standards  be 
stopped,  because  as  people  are  driven 
off  the  farm  they  are  forced  into  the  big 
city  areas  and  complicate  the  already 
pressing  problems  which  exist  there. 

Frankly,  the  Government  gets  a  whale 
of  a  bargain  in  helping  to  keep  people 
on  the  land  through  rural  electrification 
programs  and  through  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  programs  and  all 
the  other  programs  to  help  rural  America. 
The  cost  to  the  Government  would  be 
far  greater  if  these  people  are  impacted 
in  the  already  overcrowded  cities,  where 
they  would  increase  mass  transit,  hous- 
ing, and  other  problems  we  have  in  our 
major  city  areas. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  can  take  a 
look  at  this  bill  not  only  as  a  bill  that 
helps  farmers  but,  by  keeping  our  popula- 
tion distributed,  it  helps  all  America  by 
reducing  the  impact  on  the  already  over- 
crowded metropolitan  areas. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I  will 


be  glad  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mirmesota  'Mr.  Zwach). 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  Mr.  Andrews  from  North 
Dakota  for  yielding.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks,  and  the  remarks 
of  the  eminent  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
'Mr.  Whitten  i .  Rural  America,  coimtr>'- 
side  America,  is  certainly  grateful  for 
this  subcommittee.  You  are  doing  en- 
lightened and  important  work.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
and  the  subcommittee  for  their  work  on 
this  bill  that  they  are  presenting  to 
us.  The  committee  report  is  must  reading 
for  those  who  want  a  real  insight  into 
countryside  America. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  adequate  electricity  at 
reasonable  rates  is  the  best  way  of  en- 
hancing life  in  rural  America.  Rural  elec- 
trification is  designed  not  to  provide  elec- 
tricity in  the  country  at  a  rate  cheaper 
than  that  paid  by  the  consumer  who  gets 
it  in  the  city,  but  to  provide  compara- 
bility so  that  the  individual's  electric  bill 
on  the  farm  is  no  greater  than  his  elec- 
tric bill  would  be  if  he  lived  in  the  city. 
To  that  end  our  subcommittee  has  rec- 
ommended a  total  of  S545  million  for  loan 
authorizations  for  the  REA.  This  includes 
S107  million  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1972  which  had  been  frozen  by  the  OMB. 
For  some  reason  OMB  has  failed  to  use 
the  money  made  available,  despite  the 
widespread  interest  in  the  program 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  the  de- 
mand for  loans  continues  to  be  heavy. 

I  think  the  rural  electrification  and  the 
rural  telephone  programs  are  more  im- 
portant today  than  at  any  time  since  they 
were  started.  Our  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives must  be  able  to  provide  power  to  the 
farms  and  rural  areas. 

The  cost  of  operating  a  farm  has  in- 
creased tremendously  over  the  years,  and 
the  need  for  farm  credit  is  of  growing 
importance.  Because  we  have  raised  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  operating 
loans  by  S75  million  to  a  total  of  S350 
million.  There  is  a  definite  need  for  these 
funds,  and  the  committee  strongly  feels 
that  the  appropriate  level  should  not  be 
delayed  because  of  a  proposed  change  to 
an  insured  loan  basis.  It  is  difficult  to 
judge  when  that  legislation  may  pass, 
and  the  farmers  need  help  right  now. 

Year  after  year  I  have  received  letters 
from  people  wanting  help  in  obtaining  a 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loan  to 
continue  farm  operations.  I  nught  add 
that  a  number  of  these  people  are  yoimg 
people  who  are  trying  to  stay  in  farming, 
to  stay  on  the  family  farm,  and  the  only 
way  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  enable 
them  to  stay  on  the  family  farm  is 
through  maintaining  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  enable  them  to  get  the 
financing  they  need  so  badly. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumers,  and  those  of 
you  who  are  represent  consumers,  the 
price-cost  structure  in  agriculture.  Today 
at  the  Wliite  House  there  was  a  meeting 
of  individuals  concerned  over  the  prices 
of  food,  concerned  over  what  we  sh'ould 
do  to  meet  the  problem  brought  about 
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by  the  increased  cost  of  the  market  basket 
of  food.  Today  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
I  would  hke  to  recommend  to  you  vol- 
ume 3.  page  843  ot  our  1973  hearinets  on 
the  bill,  where  we  have  a  graph  indicat- 
ing what  the  consumer  pays  for  the 
staple  commodity  of  bread  and  where 
that  amount  puid  for  a  loaf  of  bread 
goes. 

Twenty  years  apo  or  25  years  ago  the 
cost  of  a  1 -pound  loaf  of  bread  was 
about  14  cents.  As  indicated  on  this  chart, 
today  it  is  25  cents.  The  farm  value  of 
all  of  the  ingredients  in  that  loaf  of  bread 
20-some  odd  years  ago  was  about  4  cents. 
Today  it  is  still  4  cents.  The  price  of  a 
1 -pound  loaf  of  bread  today  has  gone  up 
50  or  60  percent,  but  the  price  the 
farmer  receives  has  stayed  exactly  the 
same. 

Tod.iy  we  hear  a  lot  about  the  cost  of 
beef  in  the  supermarket,  yet  the  price  the 
farmer  gets  lor  his  steer  that  he  has  kept 
in  his  iots  for  some  6  months  is  no  higher 
today  thrtn  it  was  20  years  ago. 

Those  who  are  concerned  with  the  con- 
sumer prices  on  food  v\  ill  have  to  look  to- 
ward others  than  the  farmers  to  find  cut 
where  the  causative  agencies  for  these 
hi:,'h  prices  are. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  rural  environmental  as- 
sistance program  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  aimed  at  restoring  and  im- 
proving soil  fertility,  reducing  erosion 
caused  by  wind  and  water,  and  conserv- 
ing water  on  land  has  been  a  most  im- 
portant program  in  protecting  the  en- 
\ironment  in  rural  America. 

The  practices  cairied  out  under  REAP 
protect  and  increase  our  wildlife  and 
beautify  the  countryside.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  entire  public  benefits 
greatly  from  conserving  methods  carried 
out  under  the  program. 

Let  us  look  at  this  program  again. 

Back  in  1936  when  the  country's  na- 
tional income  was  far  lower  than  it  is 
today,  the  Congress  in  the  thirties  ap- 
propriated $500  million  for  the  same 
program,  the  agricultural  conservation 
program. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  rimning 
around  here  saying  that  we  do  not  need 
these  flood-retention  structures  and  that 
we  do  not  need  this  channelization.  Five 
will  get  you  ten  that  none  of  them  have 
lived  through  the  floods  that  we  have 
had  during  the  last  week  or  two. 

It  is  easy  to  come  out  against  water 
conservation  and  the  building  of  dams 
and  channel  improvements,  if  you  have 
never  had  floodwaters  come  on  to  your 
land  or  into  your  home. 

This  program  is  so  important  that  the 
committee  has  increased  the  funding  by 
S85  million,  includins  S30  million  to  be 
tiansf  erred  from  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  This  rural  antipol- 
lution program  is  in  reality  a  program 
for  all  America. 

This  bill  calls  for  an  additional  $10 
million  for  the  Water  Bank  Act.  The  ba- 
sic purpose  of  this  act  is  to  prevent  the 
drainage  and  destruction  of  natural  wet 
lands  needed  by  migratory  waterfowl 
and  other  wildlife  and  it  is  another  pro- 
gram that  is  a  benefit  to  all  America. 

Our  committee  has  recommended  S2.4 
billion  in  the    budget  for  EPA  for  the 


fiscal  year  1972.  The  majority  of  this 
money — SI. 9  billion  is  to  be  u.sed  for 
construction  grants. 

There  have  been  some  problems  in  that 
agency.  They  have  put  together, a  whale 
of  a  lot  of  diverse  groups  under  one 
head  in  the  last  I'a  years  and  I  think 
if  you  read  the  questions  that  we  asked 
of  the  Administrator,  you  will  see  that 
they  are  beginning  to  get  their  organiza- 
tion shaken  down  and  they  are  doing  an 
extremely  important  job  in  straightening 
out  our  environment,  but  there  are  still 
problems. 

None  of  us  can  downgrade  the  im- 
portance of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Charles  Edwards,  who  has  done  an  out- 
standing job.  Hopefully,  as  I  said  before, 
this  agency  will,  because  of  our  commit- 
tee's action,  move  rapidly  in  their  ef- 
forts on  ingredient  labeling.  Our  bill  con- 
tains a  total  of  $159.6  million  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration — an  in- 
crease of  $50.3  million  over  1972.  and  $6.2 
million  over  the  budget  request. 

We  also  fund  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. The  purpose  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  to  preserve  free 
competitive  enterprise  through  the  pre- 
vention and  suppresi^ion  of  monopolistic 
practices  and  unfair  restraints  of  trade. 

It  is  also  responsible  for  detecting  and 
prosecuting  acts  and  practices  which  un- 
fairly deceive  and  victimize  the  con- 
suming public. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  one 
of  the  agencies  responsible  for  enforcing 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  We  dealt 
extensively  with  the  problem  of  flam- 
mable fabrics  in  our  hearings  and  added 
money  to  help  increase  the  Commission's 
activities  in  this  area. 

The  committee  recommended  a  budg- 
et level  of  $30,474,000  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973,  an  increase  of  $2,120,000  over  the 
budget. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  I  strongly  feel  it 
deserves  the  support  of  my  colleagues. 
There  is  a  major  need  for  this  legislation 
and  I  recommend  it  to  the  Members  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from   Kentucky    (Mr.   Nat- 

CHER)  . 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture — Environ- 
mental and  Consumer  Protection,  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  now  brings 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  your  ap- 
proval the  annual  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1973. 

For  a  period  of  17  years  I  have  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
priations,  and  one  of  the  subcommittees 
that  I  have  served  on  during  this  period 
of  time  is  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture Appropriations.  In  addition  I 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  subcommittees 
that  appropriate  funds  for  the  Depait- 
ment  of  Labor,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  budget. 

We  have  a  new  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  when  Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz 
made  his  first  appearance  before  our 
committee,  I  discussed  generally  with 
him    problems    concerning    agriculture 


and  the  American  farmer.  I  called  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  down  through 
the  years,  for  some  reason  or  other,  after 
serving  for  a  short  time  the  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture  were  criticized  because 
they  would  not  stand  up  for  the  Amer- 
ican farmer.  Regardless  of  a  change  on 
the  part  of  any  administration,  in  my 
opinion,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  be  an  outstanding  man  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  and  nt  all  times 
should  stand  on  the  frontline  and  make 
the  fight  lor  the  American  farmer.  Sec- 
retary Butz.  upon  being  selected  for 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  mv  opinion, 
started  making  the  fight  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  In  his  speeches  and  in  the 
action  that  he  has  taken  to  me  discloses 
the  fact  that  he  knows  full  well  that 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  he  must 
stand  firm. 

Our  farmers  know  how  to  produce  and 
we  have  an  adequate  food  supply,  in 
every  emergency,  when  called  upon,  our 
farmers  have  produced  the  necessary- 
food  and  fiber  to  take  care  of  our  peo- 
ple and  in  many  instances  have  pro- 
duced adequate  supplies  for  assistance 
program.s  to  free  countries  around  the 
world  who  are  in  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  we  still  have  many  serious  problems 
in  agriculture,  and  certainly  this  is  not 
the  time  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  Each  year  it  becomes  more 
difRcult  to  maintain  a  sound  agricultural 
economy  due  to  increasing  costs  in  labor, 
equipment,  and  the  high  cost  per  acre  of 
good  farmland 

It  is  imperative  that  we  give  more 
time  and  .-^tudv  to  the  situation  that  now 
prevails  between  the  time  agricultural 
commodities  leave  the  farm  and  are  sold 
to  the  time  the  products  go  into  the 
homes  of  our  people  for  consumption. 
Every  investigation  that  has  been  made 
in  the  past  10  years  discloses  the  fact 
that  the  middleman  and  not  the  farmer 
is  the  cause  of  the  high  price  of  food  and 
agricultural  commodities. 

During  our  hearings  we  discassed  the 
power  situation  throughout  this  coun- 
try and  as  we  all  know  there  is  a  short- 
age of  electric  power  as  well  as  natural 
gas,  and  in  certain  sections,  oil.  Each 
summer  the  eastern  seaboard  section  is 
confronted  with  a  power  shortage  and 
this  difficulty  .'=ho\vs  that  we  must  have 
more  electricity.  In  addition,  we  must 
have  a  better  supply  of  natural  gas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the 
American  farmer  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
share  of  our  national  income. 

Title  I  of  our  bill  includes  $1,233,733.- 
400  for  the  regular  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultu'e.  including  pd- 
ministration,  research,  extension,  mar- 
keting, and  S895  million  for  the  foreign 
export  and  donation  activities  financed 
through  Public  Law  480. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
provides  for  the  restoration  of  capital 
impairment  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  which  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding commodities  for  donations  to 
.schools  and  needy  families,  provides 
loans,  purchases,  payments,  and  .=hort- 
term  export  credit  sales.  Funds  are  also 
included  to  expand  the  activities  of  the 
extension   program   through  the  nutri- 
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tion  aids  programs  and  the  4-H  program 
of  benefit  to  rural  and  urban  commu- 
nities alike. 

In  this  bill  we  have  $160,877,000  for 
meat  and  poultry  inspection. 

Title  II  of  our  bill  provides  fimds  for 
programs  primarily  directed  to  rural  de- 
velopment. Funds  for  the  resource  con- 
servation and  development  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  for  the  development  of  commu- 
nities and  the  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment. Funds  are  included  for  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  for  loans 
to  rural  electric  cooperatives  and  rural 
telephone  cooperatives  to  provide  serv- 
ices in  rural  areas  The  total  amount  con- 
tained in  this  bill  is  S670  million.  For 
grants  for  water  and  sewer  facilities  $58 
million  in  reappropnated  funds  and  $42 
million  in  new  funds  which  makes  a  total 
of  $100  million.  A  new  program  of  S3. 6 
billlion  is  planned,  including  $899,303.- 
000  in  appropriated  funds. 

In  our  bill  we  have  title  III  which  in- 
cludes funds  for  the  programs  of  primary 
benefit  to  our  environment,  such  as  the 
acti\ities  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  In  all  we  have  $2,944,684.- 
500. 

In  our  bill  we  have  $159,623,000  for  the 
Food  and  Dmg  Administration.  $30,474,- 
000  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commis-sion 
and  $1,033,000  for  the  activities  of  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs.  In  this  title 
we  also  have  the  food  assistance  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  contains  a  total  of  $4.1  bilUon. 
Since  1969  total  food  assistance  has  risen 
from  $1.2  billion  to  $4.1  billion.  The  prin- 
ciple increase  has  been  in  the  food  stamp 
program  which  had  S250  million  in  1969 
and  in  this  bill  for  fiscal  1973  we  have 
$2.2  billion. 

We  are  again.  Mr.  Chairman,  faced 
with  the  problem  of  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress  in  previous  fiscal  years  which 
have  been  frozen  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  This  money  was 
clearly  needed  to  accomplish  important 
programs  and  I  do  hope  that  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  in  this  bill  will  be 
frozen  oy  tne  Otlice  ot  Management  and 
Budget. 

In  order  for  our  people  to  live  in  this 
country  we  must  stop  polluting  the  air, 
water,  and  land.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  facing  our  people 
today.  In  enforcing  our  new  laws  con- 
cerning environmental  protection  we  of 
course  must  strike  a  reasonable  balance 
and  tlris  can  be  accomplished. 

For  our  extension  service  we  appro- 
priated $172,279,000  in  1972.  We  recom- 
mend in  this  bill  the  sum  of  $191,831,000. 

For  our  marketing  services  we  recom- 
mend $34,174,000.  This  is  almost  a  $3 
million  increa.se  over  1972. 

One  of  the  outstanding  programs  in 
agriculture  is  our  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  program.  For  1973  our 
committee  has  provided  a  total  loan  au- 
thorization of  $545  million  which  includes 
the  $107  million  frozen  in  1972  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  In 
addition  to  the  frozen  funds  totaling 
$107  million,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  froze  $109  million  last  year 
which  was  finally  released. 


We  recommend  $30  million  for  our 
rural  telephone  program. 

For  the  child  nutrition  programs  $1.- 
329.624.000.  This  amoimt  includes  a  di- 
rect appropriation  of  $590,461,000  and 
donated  commodities  available  through 
the  price  stabilization  activities  valued 
at  S249.345.000. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  discussed  in 
detail  with  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
in  behalf  of  extension  fimds  the  need 
and  necessity  of  paying  adequate  salaries 
to  our  comity  agents  and  home  demon- 
stration agents.  Finally  in  Kentucky, 
after  quite  a  struggle,  I  have  succeeded 
in  helping  our  people  secure  raises  which 
were  long  overdue.  When  I  started  in- 
sisting upon  more  adequate  salaries  in 
Kentucky  our  people  were  just  about  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list.  W^,-  are  now^  a  little 
better  than  halfway  up  the  list  and  I 
intend  to  see  that  they  continue  receiv- 
ing nece.ssary  increases.  Some  of  our  most 
dedicated  people  in  agriculture  today  are 
our  extension  workers  and  certainly  they 
must  have  enough  to  live  on  and  educate 
and  support  their  families. 

For  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  we 
rerommend  $30,474,000. 

For  our  Soil  Conservation  Service  we 
recommend  a  total  of  $324,010,500.  This 
is  $2,233,000  more  than  the  amoimt  we 
appropriated  for  1972  and  $7,024,500 
more  than  the  amount  requested  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

For  our  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration we  recommend  a  total  of  $154.- 
123,000.  With  prior  year  unobligated 
balances  this  gives  us  a  total  of  $155.- 
723,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  ?  di.stinct  honor 
for  me  to  serve  on  this  subcommittee, 
and  as  No.  2  on  the  committee.  I  have 
enioyed  working  with  all  of  our  members 
down  through  the  years 

We  recommend  this  bill  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  i  Mr.  Conte  i  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  later  to- 
dav.  when  I  offer  my  amendment  to  limit 
individual  .subsidv  pavments  to  $20,000 
per  crop.  I  will  highlight  the  most  im- 
portant reasons  whv  I  believe  this 
amendment  should  be  adopted. 

At  this  point.  I  want  to  do  two  things: 
First  to  restate  briefly  the  ba.sic  rationale 
behind  mv  amendment:  and  .second,  to 
update  recent  hisiorv  to  .show  that  that 
experience  reinforces  the  need  for  this 
reform. 

The  basic  reasoning  behind  my  amend- 
ment is  the  "radical"  notion  that  we 
ought  not  to  be  spending  1  cent  more 
than  necessary  to  achieve  the  purnoses 
of  the  subsidy  program.  A  distinaiu.shed 
number  ot  agricultural  economists,  in- 
cluding former  Under  Secretarv  of  Agri- 
culture, Dr.  John  A.  Schnittker.  have 
concluded  that  this  $20,000  ceiling  can 
be  adopted  without  fi-usirating  those  pur- 
poses. In  effect,  thev  say  that  pre.?ent 
subsidv  levels  are  lar  m  excess  of 
amounts  needed  for  an  effective  produc- 
tion adjustment  program.  Indeed,  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hardin  himself 
revealed  that  in  1968  nearly  two-thirds 
of  all  subsidies  to  cotton  growers,  for 
example,   were,  lo  use  his  own  words, 


"income  supplements."  In  other  words, 
the  Department  has  also  acknowledged 
that  those  funds  are  not  needed  for  crop 
adjustment. 

So  the  record  is  clear  that  a  reasonable 
payment  ceiling  will  not  harm  our  farm 
program.  On  the  contrary,  it  can  only 
improve  it.  by  restoring  some  balance, 
some  measure  of  equity,  to  a  badly  dis- 
torted program  that  benefits  only  the 
wealthy  few.  And.  in  addition,  it  can 
make  possible  savings  up  to  $250  million, 
fimds  badly  needed  for  other  priority 
needs. 

I  need  hardly  add  that,  in  this  period 
of  a.'^tronomical  budget  deficits,  we 
should  take  every  opportunity  to  trim  fat 
where  we  can.  I  know  of  no  better  place 
to  start  than  right  here. 

Now  that  it  is  clear  that  this  reform 
does  make  sense,  let  us  take  a  look  at 
events  since  last  year,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  reinforce  the  need  for  this  action. 

First,  we  must  recognize  thnt  the  num- 
ber of  payments  in  excess  of  $20,000  con- 
tinues to  grow  rapidly.  Four  years  ago, 
only  5.914  farmers  got  more  than  $20,000 
in  a  total  amount  of  $275  million.  By  1971 
that  number  had  more  than  doubled  with 
nearly  14  000  such  farmers,  getting  a  to- 
tal of  $486  million.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  1972  will  show  a  further  sharp  in- 
crease. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  remind  you, 
as  I  pointed  out  in  the  Record  yester- 
day—page 23105— that  this  grooving 
number  still  represents  le/^s  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  ol  all  those  getting  subsidies. 
It  is  therefore  sheer  nonsense  to  suggest 
that  my  amendment  will  seriously  dis- 
rupt the  proHram. 

A  second  major  development  in  the 
past  year  is  the  recent  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Aericulture.  of  March  15, 
1972.  which  first  describes  the  impact  of 
the  present  $55,000  ceiling;  and  second, 
seeks  to  measure  the  potential  impact  of 
my  amendment. 

The  USDA  report  concludes  that,  al- 
though potential  savines  of  $58  million 
were  possible  under  the  nresent  limit, 
actual  savines  were  onlv  S2  million  Al- 
thoueh  1.350  produ'-er.-.  got  subsidies  of 
more  thun  $55  000  in  1970.  only  466  of 
them  actuallv  had  their  total  payments 
reduced.  The  rema'nine  thousand  farm- 
ers changed  their  operations  to  evade  the 
ceiling. 

I  m.pht  diere.ss  here  to  note  two  exam- 
ples ol  tlie  kinds  ni  maneuvers  these  cor- 
porate fanning  grant-s  eneaeed  m  Fir=t, 
there  is  tlie  well-known  ca,-p  of  the  gen- 
tleman cotton  farmer  from  Mi^^  Jssinpi. 
This  gentleman  and  his  family  met  the 
limitauon  bv  dividing  th' ir  5.200-acre 
cotton  plantation  into  eight  business  cn- 
tities.  riir.se  businesses  in  total  coiUTted 
about  $160,000 — virtually  the  same 
amount  received  the  vear  before. 

The  second  case  involves  the  equally 
celebrated  cotion  empire  of  J.  G.  Boswell 
of  Fresno  County.  Calif.  This  corpora- 
tion pi' -K  d  up  mote  than  $4  mil'ion  in 
subsidies  m  1970.  Fa^ed  wiih  the  $55  000 
cei'ing  h>st  vear.  Bosweil  and  its  wholly 
owned  .subsidiaiv  Jeaj-ed  about  11600 
acres  of  cotton  alloiments.  v.onh  about 
$2.5  million  on  ihe  basis  of  1971  pav- 
ments. Ihey  veie  Ica^^ed  t.)  fi\e  newly 
created  orgamzaUons,  qualifying  for  53 
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separate  payment  ceilings.  Then,  in  ad- 
dition to  collecting  these  lease  fees,  Bos- 
well  also  stayed  in  the  action  by  contract- 
ing to  do  the  farming  for  these  lessees. 
This  arrangement,  called  custom  farm- 
ing, in  effect  allowed  these  53  individual 
"business  entities"  to  receive  payments  of 
about  $2.5  million  without  actually  farm- 
ing. 

Now,  I  am  the  first  to  recognize  that 
this  "custom  farming"  loophole  has  now 
been  closed.  In  fact,  I  was  one  of  the  first 
to  compliment  Secretary  Hardin  for  this 
step  forward  in  a  speech  on  tlie  House 
floor  last  October,  the  Concression.^l 
Record,  volume  117,  part  27.  page  35843. 
But  I  describe  these  situations  to  give 
us  all  some  idea  of  the  lengths  to  which 
people  will  go  to  evade  the  present  ceil- 
ing. Who  knows  what  these  agribusiness 
giants  are  planning  now  to  evade  the 
present  regulations. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  March  USDA 
report  we  were  given  the  Department's 
estimate  of  the  potential  impact  of  the 
amendment  I  offer  today.  That  report 
makes  clear  that  my  amendment  will 
have  only  the  slightest  impact  on  the 
present  program.  It  simply  will  not  have 
the  serious  adverse  impact  some  of  my 
critics  have  claimed.  This  is  also  the  cur- 
rent opinion  of  economists  outside  of  the 
Department    including    Dr.    Schnittker. 

I  will  have  more  to  .say  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  offer  my  amend- 
ment. I  hope  that  this  analysis,  however, 
provides  the  essential  background  to  sup- 
port this  reform. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  i  Mr.  Poage  > . 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  each  year 
we  hear  the  same  arguments  made  in 
behalf  of  headlines  in  the  papers.  Each 
year  we  are  told  how  a  few  people  con- 
trol a  whole  lot  of  land  and  get  a  whole 
lot  of  payments. 

And  certainly  that  is  the  way  it  works. 
If  we  want  our  farm  program  to  be  suc- 
cessful it  must  work  that  way.  Our  farm 
program  is  no  longer  a  compulsory  pro- 
gram. 

Some  Members  who  should  know  that 
do  not  know  that.  Some  Members  who 
should  know  that  we  quit  killing  little 
pigs  and  plowing  up  cotton  in  1934  do 
not  know  it.  They  do  not  seem  to  know 
that  we  have  not  killed  any  little  pigs 
since  1934.  Nor  do  they  seem  to  know 
that,  save  for  the  quotas  on  peanuts  and 
tobacco,  there  is  no  limit  on  the  crops 
one  can  plant,  grow,  harvest,  or  sell. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Does  the  gentleman  mean 
by  his  statement  now  I  can  go  out  and 
buy  a  10,000-acre  farm  and  plant  all  the 
corn  or  wheat  or  grain  I  want? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes.  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  CONTE  That  is  good  to  know. 

Mr.  POAGE  That  is  what  I  wish  all  of 
our  Members  realized 

I  believe  this  shows  the  complete  lack 
of  knowledge  of  our  farm  program. 

Our  farm  program  is  ba.sed  upon  retir- 
ing acres.  "Set-aside"  acres,  they  are  now 
called.  They  set  them  aside  so  that  they 
will  not  be  used  in  the  production  of 


crops  which  apparently  are  going  to  be 
in  surplus. 

Now.  to  get  those  acres  set  aside  we  are 
not  penalizing  anybody  who  plants,  but 
we  are  saying  that  we  are  going  tq  give  a 
benefit  to  those  who  do  not  plant  more 
than  is  needed.  This  is  not  a  program  to 
pay  somebody  to  make  him  rich,  or  even 
to  enable  him  to  feed  his  family.  This 
is  not  a  welfare  program.  It  is  simply 
a  matter  of  getting  land  out  of  unwanted 
production  into  wanted  production  as 
cheaply  as  we  can. 

The  price  we  have  set  obviously  is  not 
too  attractive  because  according  to  the 
last  figures  we  have — the  year  before 
last — almost  half  of  the  lands  that  could 
have  been  retired  were  not  retired.  In 
other  words,  had  this  been  such  a  profit- 
able thing,  as  it  has  been  represented  to 
be,  surely  the  owners  of  that  land  would 
have  retired  the  land.  But  almost  50  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  cotton  land  went  un- 
used because  owners  of  the  land  felt  that 
the  program  was  not  profitable — that 
they  could  make  more  by  growing  crops 
than  they  could  by  retiring  the  land. 

The  present  program  lets  the  indi- 
\idual  decide  for  himself  whether  he 
wants  to  participate  or  not.  Unless  you 
enable  the  large  operators  to  participate 
in  this  program,  the  program  cannot 
function,  because  if  you  make  it  impos- 
sible for  those  operations  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  described  to  be 
retired,  then  you  have  to  retire  the  land 
of.  oh,  100  or  1,000  small  farmers.  If  these 
big  farmers  do  not  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram, the  way  to  make  the  program  work 
is  to  retire  more  land  from  the  small 
farmers. 

The  small  farmers  obviously  do  not 
want  to  do  that.  They  simply  cant  set 
aside  a  larger  part  of  their  small 
holdings. 

The  whole  attack  on  this  program  is 
made  on  the  assumption  that  we  are 
making  these  payments  to  enable  some- 
body to  feed  his  family.  The  whole  as- 
sumption is  that  it  is  some  kind  of  a  gift. 
The  whole  assumption  is  it  is  some  kind 
of  a  welfare  program.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
it  is  not  a  welfare  program  at  all,  but 
it  is  a  program  of  trying  to  balance  sup- 
ply and  demand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  the  legislative  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  making  this  statement.  I 
think  it  certainly  needs  to  be  knowTi  na- 
tionwide and  worldwide. 

The  gentleman  has  journeyed  to  an 
area  I  am  privileged  to  represent,  and  he 
knows  about  the  so-called  agricultural 
and  land  use  program  that  I  have 
suggested. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  would  take  this  pro- 
gram he  has  so  beautifully  outlined  here 
today  just  one  step  further;  namely,  it 
would  on  a  voluntary  basis  allow  in- 
creased subsidization  for  those  who  would 
enhance  and  improve  the  land  and  water 


conservation  and  management  practices 
in  the  same  areas  that  are  now  set  aside 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  in  view  of  his  out- 
standing background,  of  wliich  there  is 
no  equal,  if  he  does  not  think  this  would 
also  be  equally  applicable  to  the  big 
commercial  farmers  as  well  as  the  small 
family  farmer  and  at  the  same  time  on  a 
voluntary  basis  place  in  reserve,  restored 
land  immediately  ready  to  produce  for 
the  future,  on  call  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes;  I  think  that  it  would 
be  or  should  be. 

Now,  of  course,  the  gentleman  will 
recognize  that  we  have  long  had  a  $2,500 
limitation  on  certain  conservation  pay- 
ments. That,  in  my  judgment,  has  rather 
seriously  hindered  the  effectiveness  of 
that  program,  becau.se  it  is  not  for  the 
benefit  of  that  particular  landowner  that 
we  do  these  things.  If  we  did,  we  could 
not  justify  it.  It  would  be  simply  a  per- 
sonal gift.  What  we  pay  for  is  coopera- 
tion in  balancing  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
fui-ther? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  further. 

The  relevant  point  to  the  plan  that 
we  have  outlined  and  fostered  so  regu- 
larly through  the  last  several  Congresses, 
has  been  that  this  would  enable  the  indi- 
vidual farmer,  be  he  corporate  or  small 
family  farmer  operatmg  his  own  plot,  to 
specify,  if  it  was  economically  feasible 
for  him  to  do  so  in  whole  or  in  part,  and 
if  he  chooses,  the  worst  quarter  or  fifth  of 
his  land  could  be  put  into  the  set-aside 
and  improve  it  for  just  reward  which  he 
certainly  would  do  in  order  to  support 
his  family  and  make  further  improve- 
ments; and  then  when  it  becomes  eco- 
nomically fea.sible  for  him  to  farm  and 
produce  the  improved  area  he  would  do 
so.  It  has  been  indicated  that  this  would 
greatly  increase  the  number  of  acres  set 
aside  on  a  voluntary-  basis  up  to  60,000  to 
70,000  acres  per  year.  I  think  it  is  a  great 
program,  and  one  that  we  should  look 
forward  to,  and  I  hope  that  the  current 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  abide  by 
and  coordinate  with  the  direction  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas'  committee  in 
moving  forward  on  this. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  <  Mr.  Hall  >  and  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  served  a  very 
useful  purpose. 

I  know  the  time  is  running  out.  and  I 
simply  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
what  the  chief  authority  in  this  Nation 
says  about  thi.s  program.  I  have  a  letter 
here  dated  the  26th  of  this  month,  ad- 
dressed to  W.  R.  Poage  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  He  said: 

June  26,  1972. 
Hon.  W.  R.  Poage. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Poage:  It  Is  very  disturbing  that 
once  again  a  move  may  be  underway  In 
connection  with  the  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tions bill  to  further  limit  the  maximum  level 
of  payments  permitted  under  tlie  feed  grain, 
wheat  and  cotton  set-aside  programs. 

Hopefully,  this  is  an  unfounded  rumor 
but  in  view  of  past  attempts  at  such  amend- 
ing action,  I  feel  compelled  to  point  out  that 
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the  Administration's  position  has  not 
changed.  Aside  from  the  obvious  unfairness 
to  many  farmers,  this  is  not  the  method  to 
follow  in  fashioning  basic  and  fundamental 
changes  In  farm  legislation. 

Of  "course,  the  proponents  of  such  a  move 
would  exempt  1972  crops.  If  they  didn't,  such 
a  change  would  constitute  a  breach  of  con- 
tract. The  government  has  already  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  provisions  of  the  three 
programs  now  In  effect.  It  Is  too  late  for 
farmers  to  make  changes  in  their  operations 
and  it  should  also  be  too  late  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  do  so. 

Even  If  1972  crops  were  to  be  exempted, 
the  government  would  still  be  In  a  position 
of  breaking  faith  with  farmers  If  further  pay- 
ment limits  were  mandated  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  legislatively  authorized  three- 
vear  program.  The  main  arguments  in  the 
past  for  such  a  proposal  Just  do  not  ring  true. 
Thev  always  centered  about  the  savings  in 
program  co'sts  and  the  few  number  of  farmers 
involved.  Some  who  hold  these  views  do  so 
sincerely,  but   unfortunately  many  do  not. 

Knowledgeable  people  recognize  that  sav- 
ings if  any,  will  be  minimal  •  •  •  in  fact, 
so  small  that  they  are  not  worth  It  In  view 
of  the  disruption  brought  about  In  the  opera- 
tions of  many  farmers. 

However.  I  really  get  concerned  with  the 
argument  that  not  many  people  will  be  af- 
fected. Each  person  has  a  right  to  expect  fair 
treatment  from  his  government.  It  matters 
not  that  onlv  a  few  thousand  Instead  of  mU- 
lions  are  afTected.  This  is  not  a  valid  reason 
for  our  government  to  renege  on  Its  com- 
mitments. It  is  this  kind  of  Irresponsible  and 
ill-advised  legislation  that  shakes  a  citizen's 
faith  in  his  government  and  causes  credit- 
ability  gaps.  ,  .V  # 
I  feel  confident  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  Congress  will  see  through  his  proposal 
and  recognize  Its  unfairness  with  overwhelm- 
ing rejection  If  It  Is  Injected  Into  the  appro- 
priations legislation. 

Sincerely, 

EarlL.  BuTZ, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  ANTDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Arends)  . 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  I  listened  with  great  interest  to 
what  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the 
House,  had  to  say. 

If  I  might,  I  would  like  to  suggest  to 
the  chairman,  at  such  time  as  we  discuss 
this  issue  later  this  afternoon,  that  he 
again  make  the  pertinent  points  that  he 
has  just  discussed  and  summarize  .such 
facts  and  use  them  at  the  time  that  the 
amendment  is  offered  for  the  benefit  of 
such  Members  who  were  not  privileged  to 
be  present  at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  <Mr.  Price). 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  practicing  farmer  and  rancher.  I  want 
to  associate  my.self  with  the  remarks  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture who  is  a  very  knowledgeable 
man  and  probably  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  men  regarding  this  prob- 
lem who  sits  in  the  House  today. 

We  have  worked  very  closely  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to 
come  up  with  a  bill  by  which  we  have 
committed  ourselves  for  3  years,  as  he 
said,  and  now  to  withdraw  the  agreement 
that  we  have  made  with  the  farmer,  I 
believe,  would  be  reneging  upon  what  we 
told  these  people  they  could  rely  on  and 
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depend  on.  When  they  go  to  the  bank 
and  borrow  money  and  when  they  have 
committed  themselves  for  3  years  to  buy 
a  new  tractor  and  all  types  of  equipment 
and  spend  thousands  of  dollars  to  equip 
themselves  and  to  purchase  leases  that 
have  cost  them  millions  of  dollars,  think- 
ing that  we  would  hold  true  to  what  we 
said  in  the  law. 

If  we  renege  on  this  at  this  time.  I 
think  we  are  failing  the  American 
farmer.  What  can  he  believe— if  he  can- 
not believe  the  legislation  that  we  passed 
and  in  which  we  told  him  this  is  what 
you  can  depend  upon,  and  then  jerk  the 
rug  out  from  under  him.  is  irresponsible 
in  my  opinion. 

My  associate,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts <Mr.  CoNTE)  has.  I  think,  a 
very  small  acreage  in  liis  State  whereas 
in  mv  own  district,  we  have  more  than  4 
milUon  acres  of  dry-land  farming  and 
about  4  million  acres  of  irrigated  land. 
We  have  more  agriculture  production  in 
mv  o^^'n  district  than  they  have  in  their 
whole  State,  and  in  the  amount  of  prod- 
ucts that  are  produced. 

So.  for  this  reason,  I  believe,  as  the 
chairman  just  stated,  that  to  go  back  on 
the  legislation  we  have  already  enacted 
into  law.  would  be  reneging  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  today. 

I  plan  to  speak  further  on  this,  if  the 
gentleman  offers  the  amendment  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  mv  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  <Mr.  M.ahon),  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House 
has  already  passed  nine  of  the  major 
annual  appropriation  bDls  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973  which  begins  on  Saturday. 

This  is  the  10th  one  and,  basically,  it 
is  probably  the  most  important  of  all— 
because  \\-ithout  healthy  agriculture  we 
could  not  maintain  our  standard  of  Liv- 
ing and  we  could  not  sustain  the  dynamic 
and  diverse  economy  which  in  turn  pro- 
vides the  resources  to  support  the  various 
programs  of  Government  otherwise. 

I  would  commend  to  all  the  reading  of 
tins  report  which  has  been  drafted  by 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
centleman  from  Mi.ssissippi  (Mr.  Whit- 
ten*  becau.se  it  points  out  the  \1tal  job 
that  is  being  done  by  American  agricul- 
ture. 

It  is  good  to  have  small  farmers,  as  in 
Massachusetts  and  in  other  places,  but 
if  this  Nation  were  to  undertake  to  de- 
pend on  these  small  and  ba^sically  non- 
agricultural  areas  for  food  and  fibers,  the 
Nation  would  collapse. 

It  is  the  larger  operation  that  produces 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  and 
fiber  that  this  Nation  requires.  An  at- 
tack upon  those  who  are  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  dramatic  job  that  is  being 
done  is  wholly  unjustified  and  indefensi- 
ble. 

So  I  would  hope  that  this  bill,  when  we 
set  to  the  amendment  stage,  will  not  be 
misunderstood.  I  would  hope  that  the  so- 
called  Conte  amendment  will  be  defeated. 
I  was  obser\ing  a  speech  which  I  be- 
lieve was  made  by  another  one  of  our 
Membei-s  in  wluch  it  was  said,  as  I  under- 


stand it  that  the  Member  wants  to  cut 
pavments  down  to  $20,000  and  then  step 
the  payment  down  to  $15,000.  Then  it 
was  proposed  to  step  it  down  to  $10,000. 
That  was  apparently  the  long  range  plan. 
This  would  seem  to  destroy  the  farm 
program  which  has  helped  make  us  pre- 
eminent in  the  entire  world  in  the  field 
of  agriculture,  but  provide  no  substitute. 
It  would  be  very  bad.  indeed,  at  this 
stage  when  this  3 -year  prograjn  has  only 
1  year  to  lun.  for  us  to  drastically  mod- 
ify the  program.  That  is  what  we  would 
be  doing.  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts said  that  the  farmers  in- 
volved are  relatively  few  in  number.  But 
the  impact  of  what  they  are  doing  by 
wav  of  providing  the  food  and  the  fiber 
to  the  consumer,  enabling  us  to  be  pre- 
eminent, is  really  what  counts,  and  it  is 
a  very,  very  important  contribution. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  we  will  not  un- 
dertake to  rewrite  the  Farm  Act  of  1970 
this  year,  which  expires  next  year,  in 
this  bill.  It  would  be  a  damaging  thing 
to  agriculture,  but  more  than  that,  it 
would  be  a  damaging  thing  to  the  con- 
sumers of  the  country.  It  would  be  dam- 
aging to  the  environment,  because  v.e 
would  tend  to  make  the  control  of  our 
land  and  the  upkeep  of  our  land  less 
possible  than  it  is  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances. I  would  hope  that  the 
amendment,  if  it  is  offered,  will  be  voted 
down. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
my  good  friend  on  the  committee,  is  on 
his  feet.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  like  to  make  two 
points.  As  you  know,  I  have  offered  my 
amendment  many  other  times,  and  this 
House  has  passed  it  two  or  three  times. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  defeated  over  in 
the  other  body.  But  again  I  am  offering 
the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  says,  why  do  we  not 
wait  until  the  legislative  bill  comes  up.  I 
have  heard  that  song  before.  I  partici- 
pated in  trying  to  draft  sound  legis- 
lation with  the  chairman,  and  I  say  he 
is  a  highly  qualified  and  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
He  knows  I  tried  to  work  with  him  the 
last  time  we  considered  the  legislation. 
I  tried  to  get  some  language  in  the  bill 
which  would  prevent  these  farmers  from 
pulling  end  runs  around  the  law,  and  I 
got  nowhere. 

I  say  to  you  that  my  back  is  to  the 
wall,  and  the  taxpayers'  backs  are  to  the 
wall,  the  consumers'  backs  are  to  the 
wall,  and  this  is  the  only  way  we  can  do 
it.  This  is  the  only  avenue  we  have  left. 
Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  realizes 
that  the  present  law  expires  next  year, 
and  we  will  have  to  write  a  new  law,  and 
when  we  write  that  new  law,  the  Con- 
gress next  year  will  have  an  opportimity 
to  work  its  will  in  passing  the  legislation. 
So  while  the  farmer's  back  is  to  the  wall 
in  many  respects  because  of  drought, 
disaster,  and  other  factors,  I  do  not  think 
the  back  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts is  to  the  wall  here.  I  think  we 
want  to  be  orderly  in  our  procedures,  and 
certainlv  we  should  not  undertake  to 
modify  the  3 -year  law  at  this  time  in  such 
a  drastic  way.  There  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous impact  on  all  of  agriculture  and 
on  the  economy  generally. 

I  would  hope  that  while  the  gentleman 
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holds  the  views  which  he  has  expressed 
he  would  not  press  too  strongly  for  the 
amendment  today,  because  this  is  not  a 
timely  moment  to  tr>'  to  write  a  farm  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  must  say  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  stand  up  here  and  fight  for 
this  amendment,  because  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  is  not  only  a  very  per- 
suasive gentleman,  but  such  a  fine  gentle- 
man. But  I  just  cannot  see  at  this  point 
how  I  can  back  down  on  this  amendment. 
I  feel  we  are  going  to  have  to  send  a  mes- 
sage here  today,  and  I  hope  we  can  get 
a  teller  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
colloquy  with  my  good  friend  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. We  represent  various  areas  of 
the  Nation.  We  want  to  look  after  our 
own  interests.  Some  of  us  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  agriculture,  and  all  of  us  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  consumer.  The 
consumer  is  dependent  upon  healthy 
agriculture  in  this  country.  We  must  work 
together  in  the  best  interests  of  all  the 
Nation  within  the  limits  of  our  ability. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PO.\GE.  The  gentleman  referred 
to  the  interest  in  the  consumer,  and  I 
fully  agree  .vith  him,  but  I  wonder  if  he 
can  explain  one  single  beneficial  effect 
that  the  passage  of  this  amendment 
would  have  on  the  consumer.  How  in  the 
world  would  It  help  the  consumer  in  the 
least? 

Mr.  MAHON.  My  reference  to  the  con- 
simier  was  that  tlie  amendment  would  be 
damaging  to  agriculture,  and  further- 
more it  would  be  damaging  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vi«ld  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  knows, 
and.  of  course,  the  chan-man  of  the  com- 
mittee knows  better  than  anyone  else — 
a  man  of  such  intelligence  on  fiscal  mat- 
ters— there  is  S4  billion  a  year  being  put 
out  for  this  subsidy  program,  and  if  you 
cut  the  program  out  entirely,  the  tax- 
payers across  this  Nation,  not  the  se- 
lective few  cotton  growers,  but  all  of  the 
taxpayers  would  benefit  That  is  where 
the  consumer  would  benefit. 

And  not  only  that,  but  if  we  put  this 
cotton  production  on  a  "=upp!y  and  de- 
mand basis,  with  no  program  at  all,  and 
let  the  farmers  grow  as  much  cotton  as 
they  want  in  this  counti-j-.  we  wiH  see  the 
piice  of  cotton  go  down. 

If  I  may  go  one  step  further,  if  the 
gentlem.'^n  will  yield  further,  and  I  may 
stand  to  be  corrected  by  the  rhairmnn  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  but  with  this 
present  program  the  price  of  cotton  went 
up  10  cents  a  pound  last  year.  Is  that 
correct  "^ 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  say  the  price  of  cotton,  because  of 
a  di.sastrous  crop  year  which  made  a 
heavy  impact  on  the  production  in  this 
country  and  the  income  of  our  farmers, 
did  go  up  temporarily,  and  it  ha.s 
dropped  back  down  to  a  considerable 
extent. 


But  speaking  of  the  welfare  of  the  con- 
sumers, if  we  cut  out  all  the  farm  pro- 
grams— and  they  do  not  cost  $5  billion 
a  year,  a  S4  billion  figure  is  more  apropos 
to  the  matter  here — if  we  destroy  the 
farm  programs,  the  impact  on  the  con- 
sumers and  the  taxpayers  and  the  coun- 
try and  the  statute  of  the  United  States 
in  the  world  would  be  great  indeed. 

I  just  hope  we  may  preserve  the  posi- 
tion the  Congress  took  last  year  and  the 
year  before  in  connection  with  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinoi.s  <Mr.  Michel*  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  first 
I  should  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  iMr.  Whitten). 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  'Mr. 
Andrews),  as  well  as  other  members  of 
the  committee  who  gave  so  much  time  to 
the  cause  of  agriculture  in  the  tedious 
job  of  conducting  these  hearings  over  a 
prolonged  period  of  time. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
'Mr.  Andrews)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  <Mr.  Scherle),  who  sit  on  either 
side  of  me  in  that  subcommittee,  are 
farmers  in  their  own  right,  and  know 
agricultiu-e  from  A  to  Z,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Written) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  <Mr. 
Natcher)  are  likewise,  very  well  schooled 
in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

The  last  time  we  checked,  there  were 
probably  no  more  than  43  or  44  of  us  in 
this  Hou.se  who  have  as  much  as  20  per- 
cent of  our  district  considered  to  be  rural 
in  nature.  I  live  in  the  city,  but  seven 
of  my  nine  counties  are  predominately 
agriculture.  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  my 
childhood  on  the  farm,  so  I  feel  I  have 
pretty  much  of  a  mix  between  the  rural 
communities  and  the  city  life,  but  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding 
around  the  country  about  what  it  really 
takes  to  moke  a  go  of  it  down  on  the 
farm. 

I  am  reminded,  for  example,  of  people 
complaining  about  meat  prices  these 
days.  As  I  understand  it.  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  still  prevails  in  this 
country,  and  the  more  meat  we  have,  the 
lower  the  price,  as  in  any  other  commod- 
ity. 

To  hear  .some  of  the  environmentalists 
who  api^ear  before  our  committee,  we 
ought  to  be  putting  diapers  on  our  cattle, 
berause  the  waste  from  our  live.=tock  is 
destrovin?  the  countryside.  It  should  be 
noted  that  one  steer  or  cow  produces  as 
much  solid  waste  as  about  17  human 
beings.  A  ho?  produces  as  much  as  two 
humin  beintrs,  snd  10  little  chickens 
produce  as  much  solid  waste  as  one  hu- 
man being  in  a  given  day. 

Farmers  have  always  been  very  con- 
scious of  the  problems  of  animal  wastes 
and  have  done  a  good  job  of  dealing  with 
them.  Farmers,  perhaps  more  than  any- 
one else,  have  been  practicing  conserva- 
tionists for  years  before  it  became  popu- 
lar. But.  I  wonder  if  the  environm.en- 
talists  realize  that  imposing  rigid  new 


animal  waste  disposal  requirements  on 
livestock  producers  adds  to  the  cost  of 
meat  to  the  consimier? 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  of  life  we 
have  got  to  be  thinking  about  and  talk- 
ing about  to  the  folks  in  the  city,  facts 
about  what  we  are  confronted  with  in 
simply  providing  the  food  and  fiber  that 
are  necessary  to  the  people  who  live  in 
the  urban  centers  who  are  being  supplied 
by  the  fewer  than  5  percent  of  the  people 
of  this  country  who  are  living  on  the 
farms. 

I  am  concerned  about  how  the  $12,897.- 
010.900  that  tliis  bill  provides  will  be 
treated  in  the  press.  I  would  hate  to  see 
in  the  New  York  Times  or  some  other  big 
metropolitan  newspaper  tomorrow  that 
the  House  passed  SI. 3  billion  for  agricul- 
tural subsidies.  That  is  just  about  the  way 
it  will  come  out  in  some  of  the  news  media 
aroimd  the  country. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
off  the  top  of  his  hat,  talked  about  S5 
billion  in  subsidies.  But,  even  he  is  in 
error.  He  is  wrong. 

If  Members  really  want  to  get  a  more 
precise  cost  of  the  commodity  program, 
they  should  look  at  the  Commodity  Cred- 
it Corporation  and  the  reimbursements 
for  net  realized  losses  year  after  year. 

The  budget  request  came  up  at  just 
over  $4  billion  to  cover  the  net  realized 
losses  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. In  this  oill  there  is  $3.8  billion. 
It  is  a  $225  million  cut.  It  is  in  effect  a 
phony  cut,  but  I  am  of  the  mind  that 
over  in  the  other  body  this  item  will  be 
increased. 

Personally,  through  the  years  I  have 
been  one  of  those  v.ho  has  advocated  that 
we  keep  the  books  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  balanced  year  by  year 
rather  than  falling  behind  as  we  have  in 
the  past  and  lo.sing  accountability  for 
the  actual  cost  of  an  agricultural  pro- 
gram in  a  given  year.  I  believe  by  keeping 
ourselves  updated  we  will  have  a  better 
grasp  of  what  the  commodity  programs 
really  mean  to  the  taxpayer  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friends  on  this  floor 
that  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  has 
been  unduly  maligned  on  occasion  for 
the  point  of  view  he  has  taken  in  years 
past. 

I  want  to  call  attention,  also,  to  the 
expression  of  concern  in  our  committee 
report  on  the  research  activities  of  the 
Agriculture  Department.  The  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  is  one  of  the  most 
important  agencies  within  the  Depart- 
ment, for  it  has  been  through  the  devel- 
opment of  new  methods  of  production, 
new  varieties  of  plants,  improved  hve- 
stock  breeds,  better  soil  and  water  con- 
.servation  methods  and  other  research  ad- 
vances that  the  people  of  this  couiitry 
are  able  to  enjoy  an  abundance  of  high- 
quality  food  products  at  constantly  lower 
costs  in  relation  to  their  incomes. 

The  contributions  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  have  been  outstanding, 
and  the  agency  well  deserves  our  acco- 
lades. However,  as  we  point  out  in  the 
report,  there  is  need  for  continuing  re- 
view of  that  agency's  fundamental  na- 
tional research  role  and  our  overall  ob- 
jectives and  program  priorities  in  this 
field.  Our  committee  will,  of  course,  be 
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following  very  closely  the  major  reorga- 
nization effort  of  the  agency,  and  we  are 
hopeful  that  its  objective  of  increased 
efiBciency  will  be  realized. 

Included  in  the  ARS  appropriation  is 
more  than  S4  million  in  reappropriations 
for  activities  which  were  adversely  af- 
fected by  overall  personnel  and  budget 
ceilings  in  fiscal  1972.  Among  these  are 
soybean  production  research,  and  erTorts 
to  control  the  cereal  leaf  beetle  and  the 
soybean  cyst  nematode.  I  have  been 
especially  concerned  with  the  continuing 
spread  of  the  cereal  leaf  beetle  into  new 
areas,  and  our  apparent  lack  of  ability 
to  control  it. 

Turning  to  the  section  of  our  bill  deal- 
ing with  the  programs  of  ruial  develop- 
ment, I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
our  committees  action  with  regard  to 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
The  committee  has  provided  a  total 
REA  loan  authorization  of  $545,000,000 
for  fiscal  1973,  including  $107,000,000  in 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  1972  which 
were  not  released  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  The  committee  has 
also  urged  the  REA  to  give  priority  to 
the  urgent  need  for  distribution  facili- 
ties in  contrast  to  wholesale  power  sup- 
ply, since  the  latter  can  be  met  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  Furthermore,  the 
committee  cautioned  REA  to  use  the  ut- 
most discretion  in  making  Federal  funds 
available  in  conjunction  with  non-Fed- 
eral financing  to  make  certain  that  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  the  1936  act. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
note  for  my  colleagues  that  as  of  June 
16,  the  present  REA  Administrator, 
David  A.  Hamil.  achieved  the  distinction 
of  serving  as  Administrator  longer  than 
any  other  person  in  the  REA's  37-year 
history.  I  believe  Mr.  Hamil  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  of  guiding  the  REA 
during  his  two  terms  in  this  office,  the 
first  from  1956  to  1961.  and  the  second 
from  1969  to  the  present.  He  is  himself 
a  rancher  with  an  understanding  of 
rural  problems,  rural  people  and  rural 
needs.  This  understanding  has  been  of 
great  value  and  has  contributed  to  the 
effective,  balanced  and  judicious  admin- 
istration Mr.  Hamil  has  brought  to  the 
rural  electric  program. 

On  his  return  to  REA  in  1969  after  an 
absence  of  8  years,  Mr.  Hamil  was  con- 
fronted with  an  REA  program  in  a  sad 
state  of  disrepair.  Millions  of  dollars  of 
loans  had  been  made  needlessly  to  G.  &  T. 
borrowers  to  provide  services  that  could 
have  been  obtained  better  and  more 
cheaply  irom  other  power  suppliers.  He 
has  been  successful  in  settling  most  of 
the  controversy  so  that  the  program  can 
go  forward  with  wide  support  of  the 
American  people.  He  has  supplied  REA 
borrowers  with  the  leadership  and  con- 
fidence to  strike  out  on  their  own  and 
obtain  financing  in  the  private  money 
market.  I  congrc-.tulate  Dave  Hamil  on 
his  wise  and  lengthy  service  on  behalf 
of  rural  America. 

With  respect  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  no  ono  could  accuse  this  sub- 
committee of  short  changing  those  agen- 
cies in  this  bill.  I  personally  am  some- 


what distressed  that  we  have  the  num- 
ber of  increases  we  do  in  liere  lor  per- 
sonnel for  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. There  are  1,391  new  positions  for 
the  FDA.  There  are  500  for  meat  and 
poultry  inspection.  This  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  consumer  in  the  city.  In  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  there  are 
560  additional  people  to  help  protect  the 
environment.  And.  there  are  205  new- 
positions  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

The  gentlemen  from  North  Dakota  and 
MississipiM.  and  the  other  members  on 
this  subcommittee,  have  done  a  tremen- 
dous job  in  looking  out  for  the  interests 
of  the  urban  centers,  of  the  population 
centers  in  this  country,  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distincuislied  chairman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  it  is  worthwhile 
to  point  out  that  since  we — and  it  was 
my  decision  to  do  so — consolidated  all 
these  environmental  and  consumer  pro- 
tection activities  in  this  bill,  this  sub- 
committee and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  Congress  itself  have 
gone  to  great  lengths  in  order  to  under- 
take to  meet  the  problems  of  agricul- 
ture, the  problems  of  the  consumer,  the 
problems  relating  to  the  environment.  I 
do  believe  in  many  instances  the  basic 
laws  authorizing  these  environmental 
and  consumer  protection  programs  have 
gone  too  far.  But  we  have  done  our  ut- 
most in  this  bill  to  be  as  fair  as  possible 
to  the  entire  electorate,  to  all  Members 
of  the  Congress  and  all  segments  of 
American  society. 

The  gentleman  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution  in  pointing  out  our  overall 
effort  to  serve  the  best  general  interests 
of  the  entire  Nation,  not  just  of  some 
groups  or  some  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Over  the  years  I  believe  the  caliber  of 
the  annual  report  from  the  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  has  been  such  that  this 
veiT  worthwhile  document  ought  to  be  in 
every  school  library  in  this  country.  In 
addition  to  just  having  some  cold,  im- 
interesting  figures  on  appropriated 
amounts  there  is  some  good  reading  ma- 
terial, about  the  problems  this  coimtry 
faces.  We  ought  not  separate  the  agri- 
cultural problems  from  the  problems  in 
the  cities,  because  the  two  are  closely 
intertwined. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
mv  friend  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  say  I  have  a  right  to  talk, 
because  I  am  the  only  one  from  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  who  gave  this  committee 
a  vote  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in 
1957,  1968.  and  1969. 

Now.  the  gentleman  is  a  rural,  coun- 
try fellow.  The  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr,  O'Hara  i  is  a  national  man. 

If  this  is  so  good  for  the  consumer, 
why  can  this  committee  not  get  some  of 
these  good  talkers  from  St.  Louis,  Min- 
neapolis, New  York,  or  Boston  on  the 
floor  to  help  the  committee? 


You  do  a  ven'  poor  job  of  selling.  I  get 
crucified,  and  I  can  see  my  opponent 
with  the  headlines  saying,  "Patten  Re- 
sponsible for  High  Price  of  Beef."  I  do 
not  have  the  money  to  say  that  there  is 
no  beef  control  in  here,  and  I  do  not  have 
the  other  answers  like  the  gentleman  is 
saying  here  that  it  is  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  that  controls.  In  m>'  area 
nobody  thinks  that  it  is  high  except  on 
account  of  the  beef  strike.  Everybody  is 
against  this  subsidization  even  though 
you  and  I  will  agree  there  is  no  beef  in  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  I  may  interrupt  the 
gentleman  at  that  point,  the  Washing- 
ton Post — which  is  not  exactly  the  most 
conservative  paper  in  the  cotmtrj'  but 
has  one  of  the  most  hberal  policies  and 
one  which  in  times  past  has  supported 
some  kind  of  limitation  on  payments  to 
cottongrowers,  and  so  forth — printed  on 
Monday  what  I  thought  was  a  very  good 
editorial  on  beef  prices,  which  said  that 
Government  price  controls  on  food 
"promise  far  too  many  troubles  to  be 
justified  by  the  price  of  beefsteak  alone." 

But  people  are  still  complaining  about 
the  prices  of  the  most  expensive  cuts  of 
meat.  Everybody  does  not  eat  steak  and 
does  not  have  to  have  prime  rib.  There 
are  a  lot  of  less  expensive  cuts  that  we 
eat  in  our  own  family  and  we  do  not 
always  take  the  prime  cuts.  But  we  are 
such  an  affluent  society  that  some  of  us 
have  become  accustomed  to  eating  such 
things  as  prime  ribs  rather  than  the 
shank  .sometimes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  tlie  gentleman  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  PAIT'EN.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  I  say  to  you  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  does  do  a  poor  PR  job 
as  far  as  the  northeast  part  of  the  United 
States  goes.  Every  time  we  hear  him  open 
his  mouth  it  indicates  he  is  trying  to  get 
a  higher  price  for  the  farmer.  If  I  am 
called  upon  to  vote  after  having  listened 
in  the  committee  and  everything  else, 
I  have  had  poor  help  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  to  why  this  is 
good  for  America. 

I  hear  the  chairman  and  I  hear  Mr. 
Whitten  and  you,  and  you  all  say  that 
it  is  good  for  America.  You  are  only 
stating  conclusions.  I  said  4  years  ago 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  do  a  better  selling  job,  even  if 
they  do  take  full-page  ads  in  the  metro- 
politan area  papers,  to  tell  people  why  it 
is  good  for  America.  They  have  not  done 
it,  and  that  is  why  an  amendment  like 
this  today  will  carry  and  you  are  in  trou- 
ble on  It.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  not  sold  their  program. 

When  President  Nixon  campaigned  in 
1968  I  well  remember  the  promises  he 
made  to  the  American  people.  He  said 
we  are  going  to  have  a  new  fa!m  policy 
and  a  new  law.  And  Mr.  Conte  pulled  his 
amendments  out  in  1969.  because  Brother 
Ford  said  give  the  administration  a 
chance  to  pull  out  a  new  farm  poUcy,  and 
when  the  new  program  came  through  it 
looked  like  the  same  old  subsidy  program. 
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It  is  hard  to  support  you.  if  you  live 
in  New  Jersey.  I  want  to  say  to  you. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  WiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I  ap- 
preciate the  contribution  our  friend  from 
New  Jersey,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
made.  And  it  has  been  a  contribution. 
Those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  serve 
on  this  committee  have  talked  and 
talked  and  talked  but,  you  know,  you  can 
give  the  facts  and  if  the  people  are  not 
willing  to  listen  and  you  cannot  get  them 
to  analyze  it  in  their  own  minds  to  see 
that  that  is  the  case,  then  what  can  vou 
do? 

The  committee  met  it  head  on.  We 
transferred  the  Department  of  Informa- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
directly  up  under  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, because  we  feel  there  are  a  lot  of 
things  that  have  to  be  done  besides  send- 
ing out  yearbooks  and  bulletins.  We  are 
tn.-ing  to  go  along  with  you  on  it.  We  fi- 
nally added  S800,000  to  it  to  help. 

I  might  say  this,  which  you  can  pass 
on  to  your  constituents  in  the  East.  There 
is  not  1  single  penny  in  the  total  near- 
ly S13  billion  to  support  the  price  of 
meat  or  meat  products  in  this  country. 
There  are  some  funds  to  make  sure  the 
meat  products  that  are  processed  in  this 
country  are  thoroughly  inspected  so  that 
the  consumer  is  going  to  get  a  good  qual- 
ity, wholesome  product. 

There  are  funds  in  this  bill,  about  $160 
million  to  do  this,  and  t<5  also  inspect 
foreign  beef  coming  into  the  country,  so 
that  the  imported  beef  that  is  coming  in 
will  also  be  inspected  and  checked  to  see 
if  it  is  wholesome.  But  the  gentleman  can 
assure  his  good  constituents  who  sent 
him  here  from  his  great  State  that  not 
1  red  cent  in  this  bill  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  price  supports  of  any  meat  prod- 
ucts. 

I  think  that  is  a  fact  that  should  be 
known  and  made  crystal  clear  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  today. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  speak  in  rebuttal  to  my 
friend  who  spoke  lust  a  moment  ago,  and 
that  is  that  we  have  had  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  out  in  the  middle  west 
and  southwest,  and  they  are  applauding 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  because  for 
the  first  time  we  have  a  man  who  has 
spoken  out  in  behalf  of  the  American 
farmers,  just  like  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  .spoken  out  in  behalf  of  the  laboring 
man.  I  think  that  he  has  done  far  more 
for  the  farmers  in  tr\ing  to  get  decent 
prices  for  their  products  which  now  are 
running  somewhere  around  72  and  73 
percent  of  parity. 

The  gentleman  has  been  here  a  lot 
longer  than  I  have  been,  and  he  knows 
that  the  President  does  not  make  legis- 
lation, and  also  that  we  do  not  control 
on  this  side  the  committees  under  which 
this  bill  was  authorized.  It  was  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman's  side.  And 
while  some  of  the  Members  did  not  as- 
sociate themselves  with  that  bill  the 
majority  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  did  as- 


sociate themselves  with  that  bill,  and 
that  was  authorized  and  passed  into  law. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  They  say  wait  for  the 
new  bill.  Is  there  anybody  on  this  com- 
mittee or  anybody  in  the  administration 
or  anyone  who  can  speak  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  who  can  give  me 
any  hope  that  next  year  we  will  get  leg- 
islation to  remove  the  evils  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr,  Conte) 
has  pointed  out,  and  those  who  are 
bringing  them  to  our  attention  today? 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  never,  I  wil"  tell  you  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  additional  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr,  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  additional  time, 
and  if  I  may  continue — and  I  will  say 
that  I  am  glad  to  see  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  still  on  the  floor,  be- 
cause in  my  own  case  when  we  considered 
this  bill  last  year  I  had  opposed  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment,  feeling  that  even 
though  it  qualified  as  a  limiting  amend- 
ment on  an  appropriation  bill  imder  the 
Holman  rule,  that  because  of  its  nature 
it  did  decidedly  change  the  effect  of  the 
law.  When  we  changed  the  authorizing 
legislation  to  set  up  the  current  farm 
program  I  supported  the  limitation  of 
payments  because  I  thought  the  problem 
was  giving  agriculture  a  bad  name,  and 
it  kept  getting  rapped  all  over  the  coun- 
trj',  with  talk  of  the  outlandish  subsidies 
going,  supposedly,  to  a  few  big  operators. 
But  from  a  realistic  view  I  do  not  see  how 
a  program  of  this  kind  can  really  op- 
erate in  a  situation  where  you  are  trying 
to  control  production,  without  including 
the  big  operators.  So  the  gentleman,  in 
his  remarks,  listed,  as  I  recall,  any  nimi- 
ber  of  small  farmers  who  now  partici- 
pate in  the  program,  but  when  you  added 
up  the  payments,  they  went  to  a  com- 
paratively few.  Still,  the  bulk  of  the  total 
agricultural  production  in  this  country 
comes  from  the  few. 

Now,  if  you  do  not  want  controlled  pro- 
duction and  you  want  to  just  glut  the 
market,  then  the  thing  to  do  is  change 
the  authorizing  legislation  to  do  that, 
not  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Of  course  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it,  but  when  you  talk  about 
trying  to  work  this  out  with  the  author- 
izing committee  I  am  telling  you  this, 
right  now,  you  will  never  get  it.  I  am 
sending  them  the  message. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  think  perhaps  that  is 
what  George  Wallace  has  been  ti-ying  to 
do. 

Mr.  CONTE.  And  in  many  cases  he 
was  right,  and  the  votes  he  received 
proved  that  maybe  he  was  right  in  send- 
ing a  message. 

Let  me  say  this.  You  took  issue  with 
the  S5  billion  subsidy  payment.  It  has 
been  $5  billion  at  times— it  is  hard  to 


find  out — I  understand  this  year  it  is  $4 
billion;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  you  take  the  net  real- 
ized loss  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration as  the  standard  of  measure- 
ment, and  I  prefer  to  do  that  although 
there  are  others  who  would  do  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Can  we  agree  for  the  rec- 
ord that  it  is  S4  billion? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  consider  it  to  be  that 
because  that  seems  to  be  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration over  the  past  year  in  buying 
and  selling  and  disposing  of  commodi- 
ties of  all  kinds.  They  are  chartered  to 
do  that.  It  is  a  $14. 5  billion  corporation 
to  do  just  that.  We  have  set  it  up  that 
way  and  it  is  perfectly  legal.  But  the 
point  is — you  do  not  get  the  bill  for  the 
realized  losses  until  a  year  or  more  after 
the  fact. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  it  get  any  further 
beyond  18  months,  so  we  can  keep  a  han- 
dle on  what  the  programs  are  costing. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  just  want  the  record  to  be  right. 
I  do  not  want  it  to  go  off  half  cocked. 
I  think  we  can  arrive  at  a  figure  here 
of  about  S4  billion. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes,  and  the  reason  I 
made  the  point  in  mentioning  the  total 
cost  of  this  bill  of  some  S13  billion  is 
that  I  certainly  did  not  want  the  news 
media  to  say  that  we  passed  an  agricul- 
ture bill  amounting  to  $13  billion  that 
in  the  main  goes  for  agricultural  subsi- 
dies, which  just  is  not  the  ca.se.  When  it 
was  .SB  billion,  you  had  people  off  the 
cuff  and  without  any  knowledge  about 
it  saying  that  it  was  an  SB  billion  subsidy 
program  for  agriculture.  They  did  not 
know  what  they  were  talking  about. 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  would  like  to  have  anoth- 
er correction  for  the  Record.  I  mentioned 
that  cotton  last  year  went  up  10  cents  a 
bale — what  I  meant  was  10  cents  a 
pound.  I  believe  there  are  500  pounds  in 
a  bale  so  it  is  a  lot  more  than  10  cents 
a  bale. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  would  like  to 
correct  some  of  the  a.ssumptions  by  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts *Mr.  Co.MEi  regarding  cotton 
going  up  10  cents  a  bale. 

The  cost  is  between  27  cents  and  28 
cents  a  pound  to  produce  that  cotton. 

An  average  bale  of  cotton,  I  tliink, 
weighs  somewhere  around  478  pounds. 
That  is  how  much  it  has  come  down 
on  the  cost  of  production. 

Secondly,  with  reference  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation— for  the  rec- 
ord this  money — a  lot  of  the  loss  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  comes  on 
account  of  products  sent  overseas  and 
free  to  other  nations  such  as  Bangladesh 
and  Pakistan  and  other  countries — that 
cannot  be  charged  as  a  subsidy  to  the 
American  farmer. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman wholeheartedly  and,  particularly, 
when  he  makes  reference  to  the  Public 
Law  480  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  conclude  by 
simply  alerting  the  Members  that  later 
on  in  the  considerafion  of  the  bill,  when 
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we  get  to  reading  the  bill  under  the  5- 
minute  rule,  I  will  have  some  very  ap- 
propriate remarks  to  make  with  respect 
to  my  amendment  which  will  be  offered 
to  the  food  stamp  section  and  which 
would,  in  effect,  prohibit  the  use  of  food 
stamps  for  striking  workers.  We  will  not 
belabor  the  point  at  tliis  juncture,  but 
we  will  leave  it  until  we  get  to  the  point 
of  reading  the  bill  under  the  5 -minute 
rule. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  we  were 
lU'ged  by  the  speakership  when  we  were 
given  permission  to  proceed  today  to 
proceed  expeditiously  with  this  bill.  W^e 
are  trying  to  get  tluough  with  a  number 
of  other  matters  today. 

I  gave  the  assurance  that  I  would  try 
to  proceed  expeditiously  and  get  on  with 
the  business.  I  hope  we  can  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  Members, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman    from    South    Dakota     (Mr, 

DENHOI-MI  . 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Whitten)  for  his  opening 
statement  today  and  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks  and  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agricultiu'e,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Po.'iGE) . 

When  we  talk  about  culture,  we  some- 
times forget  that  there  is  no  culture  in 
the  history  of  mankind  that  is  more  im- 
portant to  all  of  us  than  the  agrarian 
culture.  I  fully  realize  that  when  we  talk 
about  issues  and  programs,  reasonable 
men  can  differ  on  those  issues  and  alter- 
natives of  national  policies  aiid  programs 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  can 
question  or  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  and  the 
members  of  the  committee,  including 
such  men  as  Mr.  N.atcher  of  Kentucky, 
and  Mr.  Poage  of  Texas  who  have 
brought  the  legislation  to  the  floor  with 
the  idea  of  doing  what  is  right  for  our 
coimtry, 

I  can  appreciate  further  the  tremen- 
dous problems  that  the  urban  people 
may  have  and  their  inclination  to  say 
that  this  is  a  subsidy  to  agriculture,  and 
in  that  respect  I  have  asked  for  time  to 
direct  some  questions  to  the  chairman. 
How  much  money  is  there  in  this  appro- 
priations bill  for  farmers?  We  can  get  to 
that  best  by  asking  the  chairman  and 
the  members  of  the  committee,  fii'st  of 
all,  how  much  is  in  the  bill  for  food 
stamps. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  All  of  that  is  shown 
in  the  report,  which  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man has  read.  It  is  a  little  over  $2.3 
billion. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  That  is  one  specific 
amount  to  be  subtracted  from  the  $12.8 
billion,  the  total  amount  in  the  appro- 
priations bill.  I  might  ask  the  chairman 
if  he  has  any  statistics,  or  if  anybody  in 
the  House  knows  how  much  of  the  ap- 
propriations for  food  stamps  go  to 
farmers?  By  and  large  the  farm  people 


do  not  receive  those  benefits.  If  you  sub- 
tract that  from  the  bill,  and  subtract 
other  amounts  from  the  bill — such  as 
the  amount  designated  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  national  environment;  how 
much  goes  for  consumer  affairs;  and  also 
how  much  goes  for  the  REA  and  RTA? 
Those  are  loan  funds  that  are  repaid  with 
interest.  We  can  better  realize  the  meager 
amount  left  after  expenses  of  adminis- 
tration— for  farmers.  There  is  one  pro- 
gram that  stands  by  itself,  it  stands 
alone,  and  it  is  one  of  the  successful 
industries  in  rural  America — it  is  the 
rural  electric  program.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Andrewsj  commented  on  the  excel- 
lent record  of  the  REA  programs.  It  is 
a  successful  program.  It  is  not  a  capital 
outlay  for  a  program  of  subsidy  or  wel- 
fare. It  is  a  loan  program — instituted 
and  operated  on  a  sotmd  financial  basis 
and  it  is  an  investment  in  America.  The 
rural  electrification  system  has  an  en- 
viable and  unequaled  record  in  the  his- 
tory of  all  programs  enacted  by  Congress. 
The  loans  have  been  paid  with  interest — 
and  a  substantial  part  of  those  payments 
are  made  2  years  in  advance. 

When  allocated  deductions  are  actual- 
ly subtracted  from  the  agriculture  ap- 
propriation bill,  there  is  a  verj*  small 
amount  of  money  left  for  the  farmers 
and  the  people  of  rural  America.  The 
trend  of  population  growth  in  this  coun- 
try is  evidence  that  the  farmers  have 
not  been  enriched  in  the  occupation  of 
farming.  Many  people  have  been  moving 
to  the  cities  and  the  real  costs  of  the 
larm  programs  that  we  have  had  in  the 
past  are  now  reflected  in  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  urban  centers  of  this  coun- 
try. We  are  reaping  the  harvest  of  the 
inadequacy  of  fimding  for  agricultural 
programs  for  rural  America.  Now.  we 
must  increase  appropriations  for  the 
care  of  drug  addicts,  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  people  who  have  suffered  from 
the  abusive  use  of  drugs,  increase  the  ap- 
propriations for  a  greater  effort  to  con- 
trol crime  on  the  streets,  build  massive 
transit  systems,  and  spend  more  and  more 
money  to  free  our  cities  of  the  social  ills 
of  cancerous  decay.  That  is  the  price  we 
pay  for  inadequately  funding  essential 
programs  for  rural  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  $12.8  billion  total  of 
your  appropriation  package  is  "peanuts" 
•  compared  to  the  billions  and  billions  yet 
to  be  spent  to  fix  the  wrong  too  long 
perpetrated  upon  the  farm  families  of 
rural  America.  Your  requests  and  the 
requests  of  the  committee  are  modest — 
it  is  too  little  too  late  for  thousands  of 
American  farm  famihes  across  this  land. 
In  my  judgment,  we  can  not  achieve  a 
balance  in  national  economic  growth  and 
social  stability  until  we  give  proper  at- 
tention to  the  depression  imposed  upon 
farm  and  rural  people. 

There  are  those^that  are  worried  about 
high  prices  of  meat.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  told  me  on  Saturday  of  last 
week  that  the  meat  market  in  Europe  is 
$30  higher  than  it  Is  in  America  today. 
I  just  returned  from  Japan  where  I 
talked  to  the  agricultural  attache  in 
Tokyo,  and  where  I  saw  fresh  cuts  of 
meat    in    the    Tokyo    shopping    arcade 


priced  at  almost  $8  per  pound — more 
than  twice  as  much  as  the  cost  of  the  best 
cuts  of  steak  in  America,  and  the  per 
capita  income  for  the  Japanese  people 
is  only  one  half  as  much  as  the  per  cap- 
ita income  in  America.  Yet,  red  meat  is 
one  food  commodity  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  never  sustained  in  price  sup- 
ports or  attempted  to  control  by  out- 
right production  controls.  But  the  re- 
ceipts to  producers  are  scarcely  equal  to 
the  live  weight  market  quotation  of  20 
years  ago  while  costs  of  production  have 
sky-rocketed  to  farmers  and  ranchers, 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  remarks, 
and  also,  in  response  to  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Patten,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  there  are  three  things  that  he  can 
tell  his  constitutents  about — the  food 
stamp  program,  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, and  the  school  mUk  program.  Ac- 
tually it  gets  down  to  this:  The  American 
farmer  gets  $3.2  billion  to  $3.4  billion  out 
of  this  entire  appropriation,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  expended  under  such  pro- 
grams as  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  That  is  exactly  why 
I  said  the  amount  of  money  in  this  ap- 
propriation for  farmers  and  ranchers  is 
"peanuts."  The  real  cost  of  the  economic 
imbalance  and  social  ills  that  have 
erupted  in  our  country  can  not  be  meas- 
ured in  the  billions  appropriated  in  our 
feeble  attempts  to  correct  the  wrongs  of 
our  time — it  will  be  recorded  in  the  ruins 
of  history  because  in  our  wisdom  we  did 
not  recognize  that  a  nation  moves  on 
the  backs  of  farmers.  When  farmers  and 
ranchers  do  well  the  country  does  well — 
and  when  you  read  in  history  of  the  fall 
of  a  government — ask  yourself  when  you 
last  read  in  the  history  of  all  time  that 
a  nation  fell  because  of  a  prosperous  ag- 
riculture? 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  The  trouble  Is,  my 
worthy  colleagues,  this;  Why  are  not  the 
Members  from  Baltimore  and  Indian- 
apolis present  on  the  floor  saying  this 
is  good  for  the  consumer?  This  commit- 
tee does  a  poor  "PR"  job.  There  is  not 
a  member  from  an  American  city  present 
on  the  floor  to  help  you  do  the  job  to 
help  pass  this  bill.  The  beef  trust  is  keep- 
ing cattle  off  the  market.  The  people  will 
not  help  with  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

You  are  talking  about  the  price  of 
meat.  Our  newspapers  report  that  the 
beef  trust  is  keeping  meat  off  the  market 
in  order  to  maintain  a  high  price.  You 
are  doing  a  poor  "PR"  job  here. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  correct  about  public  re- 
lations and  I  respectfully  ask  his  assist- 
ance in  explaining  why  the  hide  from  a 
thousand  poimd  steer  is  worth  less  than 
SI  and  shoes  are  sold  at  $35  per  pair. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  have  any  criticism  of 
your  excellent  work — it  is  because  you 
have  not  appropriated  enough  for  the 
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essential  programs  of  rural  America.  I 
urge  that  all  crippling  amendments  of- 
fered today  be  defeated  and  this  appro- 
priations bill  for  agriculture  be  approved. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  'Mr, 
Link  I. 

Mr,  LINK,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time, 
I  would  like  to  as.sociate  myself  with  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  Airriculture 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  I  com- 
pliment the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
f;-om  Mississippi  'Mr.  Whitten',  and 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
this  comprehensive  and  important  bill. 

Serving  on  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  I  want  to  assure  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  this  is  a  bill  that 
will  truly  pay  off  in  good  dividends  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I  commend  the 
bill  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
Members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  iMr.  Alexander  >. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  appropriation  bill, 

Mr,  Chairman,  we  have  under  con- 
sideration today  a  money  bill— the  agri- 
culture appropriations  measure — which 
deals  with  one  of  the  most  vital  sectors 
of  our  national  life.  It  is  agriculture 
which  provides  us  with  the  food  that  fills 
our  stomachs  and  much  of  the  fiber 
which  provides  the  clothing  and  decora- 
tion to  make  life  pleasant. 

By  and  large  the  activities  involved  in 
agriculture  are  carried  on  in  a  quiet, 
efficient,  economical  manner.  The  men 
and  women  who  dedicate  their  lives  to 
the  task  of  raising  beef,  pork,  poultry, 
fish,  rice,  soybeans,  wheat,  corn,  field 
peas,  tomatoes,  cotton— the  whole  direc- 
tory of  food  and  fiber— are  proud,  hard- 
working people. 

Like  millions  of  their  fellow  Americans, 
thev  do  ask  something  of  the  system. 
They  want  a  fair  return  on  their  in- 
vestment of  money,  time,  talent,  and 
energy.  They  want  the  men  and  women 
who  do  not  make  their  living  tilling  the 
land,  but  who  benefit  from  that  toil  to 
bring  to  their  judgments  about  '-farmers" 
the  same  understanding  the  nonfarmers 
want  brought  to  their  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  too  often  when  we  are 
considering  a  bill  such  as  the  one  before 
us  today,  we  talk  only  of  money.  What 
we  are  actually  talking  about  is  people- 
people  and  the  future  of  their  industry. 

It  can  be  reasonably  expected  today 
that  the  question  of  crop  support  pay- 
ments will  be  the  subject  of  some  dis- 
cussion during  the  consideration  of  this 
bill.  I  believe  that  it  is  most  unfortunate 
that  many  in  our  Nation  believe— com- 
pletely in  error— that  agricultural  pro- 
ducers are  the  only  recipients  of  "sub- 
sidies," Indeed,  too  many  persons  erro- 
neously believe  that  Government  sup- 
ports or  .subsidies  began  and  end  with 
the  agriculture  industry. 

Maybe  at  this  time  we  should  agree 
that  wiiether  a  Government  benefit  is 
properly  called  a  "subsidy"  or  not  de- 
pends frequently  upon  who  is  doing  the 
defining.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  re.search 
Indicates  that  the  only  Federal  statutes 
using  the  term  are  those  dealing  with 
ship  construction  and  ship  operations. 


But,  in  fact,  we  as  a  self-governing 
people  have  found  it  in  our  best  national 
interests  to  provide  supports  to  a  long 
list  of  activities  either  through  direct 
payments  or  through  such  things  as  loan 
guarantees,  and  tax  exemptions  and 
credits.  These  include  manufacturing, 
banking,  aviation,  railroads,  trucking, 
mining,  petroleum  operations,  water- 
borne  shipping,  urban  mass  transit,  hous- 
ing, small  and  large  businesses,  and  on 
and  on. 

The  aids  which  are  provided  these  sec- 
tors of  our  national  life  have  the  effect 
of  making  the  retail  purchase  prices  of 
the  product  or  service  lower  than  it  would 
be  were  the  existing  aid  reduced  or  abol- 
ished. In  other  words,  the  retail  price  at 
the  cash  register  is  lower  because  of  the 
programs  we  have  established. 

Some  say  the  best  thing  for  agriculture 
would  be  for  it  to  operate  in  a  free  mar- 
ket. Maybe  so.  But,  the  fact  is  that  it. 
like  most  other  economic  endeavors,  does 
not  operate  in  a  free,  imregulated  mar- 
ket. To  ask  the  food  or  fiber  producers 
to  buy  from  or  through  protected  markets 
and  sell  through  unprotected  markets  is 
to  ask  him  to  produce  at  a  retail  cost  and 
sell  to  the  consimier  at  wholesale  cost. 

That  is  not  good  business  from  any 
reasonable  person's  point  of  view.  His- 
torically we  have  found  it  in  our  national 
interest  to  promote  the  development,  ex- 
pansion and  survival  of  our  industries. 
To  take  steps  that  would  lead  to  the  in- 
efiacient,  uneconomical  operation  of  our 
agriculture  industry  would  seem  a  fool- 
ish, expensive  act  against  the  interest  of 
our  citizens. 

I  w  ould  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
review  these  thoughts  to  which  I  have 
given  voice.  The  choice  we  are  called 
upon  to  make  today  is  not  for  or  against 
a  spending  program.  It  is  for  or  against 
the  people  and  the  price  they  shall  pay  at 
the  market  counter  for  their  food  and 
fiber. 

Let  us  vote  for  the  survival  of  our  agri- 
culture industry. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  question  of  food  stamps 
for  strikers  is  again  a  matter  of  heated 
and  emotional  debate.  I  have  just  com- 
pleted a  thorough  review  of  all  available 
information  on  this  issue  and  its  impli- 
cations to  our  Federal  wage  and  price 
policies,  and  I  would  like  to  share  my 
conclusions  with  you. 

I  voted  against  the  amendment  last 
year  to  the  agriculture  appropriations 
bill  that  would  have  prohibited  the  dis- 
tribution of  food  stamps  to  strikers. 
I  did  so  based  on  the  new  work  and 
registration  requirements  for  eligibility 
contained  in  the  1970  food  stamp  au- 
thorization. 

Under  these  requirements  a  striking 
worker  must  accept  work  at  the  mini- 
mum wage  with  the  following  excep- 
tions: First,  he  is  not  required  to  accept 
employment  in  the  struck  plant ;  second, 
he  is  not  required  to  accept  employment 
that  is  not  in  his  major  field  of  expe- 
rience; third,  he  does  not  have  to  accept 
employment  where  he  is  required  to  join 
a  union ;  fourth,  he  is  not  forced  to  accept 
employment  at  any  site  subject  to  a 
strike  or  lockout;  and  fifth,  he  is  allowed 
to  contest  all  determinations  made  by 


the  State  in  the  areas  above.  Under  exist- 
ing law,  over  2  months  may  pass  before 
the  issue  is  resolved,  with  the  striker 
receiving  benefits  during  that  period. 
Of  course,  most  strikes  are  over  before 
that  time  will  have  expired.  While  argu- 
ments can  be  made  for  these  exceptions 
individually,  the  net  result  is  that  the 
work  requirements  are  not  very  effective. 
Without  countervailing  economic  pres- 
sures on  both  sides  of  tlie  bargaining 
table,  equitable  bargaining  is  not  pos- 
sible. In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Michel  amendment  would  not  affect 
those  involved  in  a  lockout,  nor  those 
receiving  food  stamps  prior  to  a  strike. 

I  also  believe  that  the  many  arguments 
put  forth  in  favor  of  striker  eligibility 
for  food  stamps  are  now  outweighed  by 
tlie  pressing  need  to  return  to  a  market 
economy  regulated  by  supply  and  de- 
mand. I  have  stated  from  the  outset  that 
while  wage  and  price  controls  may  be 
appropriate  as  an  interim  measure  in 
emergency  situations,  they  are  not  at  all 
effective  as  a  long-term  means  of  achiev- 
ing balance  in  our  Nation's  economy. 

In  order  to  return  to  the  competitive 
dynamics  of  a  free  economy  without  the 
threat  of  runaway  inflation,  it  is 
imperative  that,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  that  economic  entities — whether 
they  be  corporiitions  or  labor  unions — 
not  be  exempt  or  insulated  from  supply 
and  demand  constraints. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  I  support 
Congressman  Michel's  amendment  to 
the  fiscal  year  1973  agriculture  appro- 
priations bill  prohibiting  the  distribution 
of  food  stamps  to  strikers. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  farm  program  is  a  disas- 
ter in  three  important  aspects:  first,  it  is 
a  waste  of  the  taxpayer's  money;  sec- 
ond, it  has  not  kept  doN^n  the  price  of 
groceries;  and  third,  it  benefits  only 
those  agribusinesses  which  are  not  in 
need  of  this  kind  of  welfare. 

W.ASTE    OF    TAXP.'WER'S    MONEY 

In  this  era  of  a  record  high  public 
debt — interest  on  which  costs  the  tax- 
payer over  $20  billion  a  year — we  have  a 
respoasibility  to  reduce  Federal  spending 
in  order  to  get  the  very  most  out  of  the 
tax  dollar,  and  to  provide  a  measure  of 
tax  relief  to  the  moderate  and  middle- 
income  wage  earner. 

The  first  item  we  should  cut  is  the 
farm  program  that  pays  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  producers  of  cotton,  wheat,  and 
feed  grain  not  to  grow  crops. 

For  the  5 -year  period  1966  through 
1970,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  paid 
between  S2,5  billion  and  S3, 3  billion  an- 
nually in  direct  payments  to  producers 
participating  in  the  cotton,  wheat,  and 
feed  grain  programs  In  1970.  17  pro- 
ducers between  $500,000  and  S3. 5  mil- 
lion each,  and  over  300  producers  re- 
ceived over  SIOO.OOO  each. 

In  1970,  to  restrict  what  was  quickly 
becoming  "welfare  for  the  rich."  Con- 
gre.ss  limited  to  S5.5,000  the  amount  of 
direct  Federal  payment?  a  person  could 
receive  annually  under  the  cotton, 
wheat,  and  feed  grain  programs, 

ThLs  restriction  was  to  save  an  esti- 
mated $68  million  a  year.  However,  due 
to  administrative  decisions  made  by  Ag- 
riculture Departmient  officials,  there  was 
no  significant  reduction  in  1971. 
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The  General  Accounting  OfBce  con- 
ducted a  study  of  the  arrangements 
made  by  some  agribusinesses  to  avoid  the 
intent  of  the  law,  and  slip  through  the 
loopholes  allowed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  They  revealed  that  agri- 
businesses were  simply  leasing  part  of 
their  acreage,  and  thus  collecting  both 
government  payments,  and  rental  fees. 

One  such  operation  was  in  California. 

According  to  the  General  Accounting 

Office:  ^  „ 

A  California  corporation  and  its  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  leased  about  11,600  acres 
of  cotton  allotments,  worth  about  $2.5  mil- 
lion on  the  basis  of  1971  direct  payments,  to 
five  newly  created  org.anlzations  qualifying 
for  53  separate  payment  limitations.  In  ad- 
dition to  receiving  lease  fees,  the  corpora- 
tion contracted  with  the  organizations  to 
farm  the  cotton  for  fees  based  on  the  cost 
to  produce  the  crops.  This  latter  arrange- 
ment, called  custom  farming,  allowed  the 
53  individuals  to  receive  Federal  payments 
of  about  $2,5  mUllon  without  actually  farm- 
ing. 

Another  such  method  to  avoid  the  in- 
tent of  the  law  is  the  practice  of  form- 
ing partnerships,  a  la  John  Wayne.  The 
GAO  revealed  a  case  in  Mississippi  which 
illustrates  this  technique: 

Under  the  1970  cotton  program,  a  Missis- 
sippi farmer  received  about  .$87,000  and  his 
adult  son  received  about  $46,000.  Had  the 
father  made  no  changes  ii  his  farming  op- 
eration for  1971,  he  would  have  qualified  for 
pavmenis,  in  the  absence  of  the  payment 
limitation,  of  about  $79,300.  Application  of 
the  $55,000  payment  limitation  would  have 
resulted  in  reducing  his  payments  by  about 
$24,300. 

In  1971,  however,  the  father  and  son  com- 
bined their  farming  operations  and  Joined 
with  a  son-in-law  to  form  a  three-member 
partnership.  The  partne' ?  Increased  the  size 
of  their  farming  operations  by  leasing  addi- 
tional cotton  allotments  and.  as  a  result,  were 
eligible,  before  application  of  the  pa>-ment 
limitation,  for  $165,152  in  1971  cotton  pro- 
gram payments.  Because  each  of  the  three 
partners  could  receive  $55,000  or  a  total  of 
$165,000,  a  savings  of  only  $152  resulted. 

These  are  not  rare  examples,  Mr. 
Chairman.  According  to  a  March  1972 
Department  of  Agriculture  report  "of 
about  1.350  producers  who  received  more 
than  $55,000  each  in  1970  payments  im- 
der  the  three  programs.  1.046.  or  77  per- 
cent, changed  their  farming  interests  or 
operations  for  1971." 

GROCERY    PRICES    ARE    HIGH 

While  the  taxpayer  pays  up  to  $3.3 
billion  to  benefit  agribusiness,  he  does 
not  receive  the  benefit  of  low-cost  food 
and  fiber. 

Choice  steers  at  Omaha  rose  from 
about  $29  per  hundredweight  in  Janu- 
ary 1971  to  nearly  $34.50  in  December 
1971.  In  February  1972.  choice  steers  at 
Omaha,  were  at  a  20-year  high  of  $37  per 
hundredweight. 

In  fact,  food  costs  have  increased  by 
7  4  percent  since  the  beginning  of  phase 
IlinNovsmber  1071. 

According  to  a  study  commissioned  by 
fomier  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Har- 
din, food  and  fiber  can  be  produced  at 
reasonable  prices  without  the  Grovern- 
ment  subsidy.  The  report,  issued  on 
June  16,  1972,  states: 

■We  feci  the  agricultural  Indtistry  can 
provide  adequate  supplies  of  food  and  fiber 
at  reasonable  prices  and  equitable  returns  to 


resources.  Including  family  labor,  with  a 
minimum  of  government  Intervention.  Pro- 
grams costing  the  U.S.  taxpayers  $4  to  $5 
billion  annually  are  not  needed  for  these 
purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  housewife  who  buys 
the  family  groceries  knows  that  prices 
are  high  and  getting  higher. 

Tills  farm  giveaway  program  cannot 
be  justified  by  claiming  to  keep  down  the 
price  of  groceries. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  taxpayer  is  tired  of 
paying  his  hard-earned  dollars  to  the 
Government.  He  is  especially  irate  when 
the  program  is  of  no  benefit  to  him,  but. 
instead,  benefits  the  wealthy. 

The  taxpayer  would  like  a  cut  in 
taxes,  but  that  cut  cannot  come  until 
we  reduce  Government  spending. 

Let  us  get  the  fat-cat  agribusiness- 
men — who  would  not  know  a  boll  weevil 
from  a  weaved  bowl — off  the  backs  of  the 
taxpayer.  Let  us  dump  the  farm  pro- 
gram, and  save  the  taxpayer  billions  of 
dollars  a  year. 

How  can  anybody  possibly  justify  pay- 
ing billions  of  dollars  to  agribusinesses 
for  not  growing  crops  while  millions  of 
Americans  are  being  denied  an  adequate 
diet?  While  the  taxpayer  continues  to 
bleed?  While  the  national  debt  climbs 
to  almost  half  a  trillion  dollars?  And 
while  the  consumer  pays  record-high 
prices  for  groceries? 
I  cannot. 

I  am,  therefore,  voting  against  this 
bill,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  putting  an  end  to  this  scandalous 
waste  of  money. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  15690  which  provides 
nearly  $13  billion  for  the  operations  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  rural  devel- 
opment, the  En\'ironmental  Protection 
Agency  and  other  related  agencies  in 
the  fiscal  year  1973. 

A  good  share  of  the  funds  in  this  bill 
will  go  for  important  rural  development 
and  farm  programs. 

For  example,  the  programs  specifically 
oriented  toward  rui-al  development  ob- 
jectives in  fiscal  year  1973  involve  an 
estimated  $3  6  billion.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  fai-m  commodity  programs, 
farm  loan  programs,  food  assistance  pro- 
trams,  and  that  part  of  the  research  and 
extension  programs  dealing  with  agricul- 
ture. 

A  total  of  $670  million,  including  $107 
million  in  reappropriated  funds,  are  in- 
cluded for  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. There  is  $100  million  for 
grants  for  water  and  sewer  facilities  in 
rural  areas.  More  than  $2  billion  is 
recommended  for  the  Farmers'  Home 
Administration  rural  housing  insurance 
fund  and  S350  million  for  farm  owner- 
ship loans  and  another  $350  million  for 
direct  operating  loans. 

Nearly  S3  billion  is  provided  for  en- 
\aronmental  protection  programs.  I  am 
aspecially  pleased  by  the  committee's  ac- 
tion in  recommending  $225  million  for 
the  Rural  Environmental  Assistance  pro- 
gram—REAP — formerly  called  the 
agricultural  conservation  program.  This 
is  an  increase  of  $30  miUion  above  the 


1972    amount   specifically   for   pollution 
abatement  practices. 

Necessary  increases  also  have  been  rec- 
ommended for  watershed  planning,  con- 
Efciwation  operations  and  the  Great 
Plains  Conservation  program.  Funds  are 
included  to  enable  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  to  launch  75  constiniction  starts 
for  watershed  protection  projects  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

A  big  job  remains  to  be  done  in  soil 
and  water  conservation.  The  most  recent 
conservation  needs  inventory'  shows  60 
percent  of  our  cropland,  over  two-thirds 
of  our  grasslands,  and  nearly  60  percent 
of  our  forest  lands  still  require  some 
type  of  conservation  treatment.  Keeping 
up  witli  the  changes  of  nature  and  the 
changing  needs  of  our  growing  popula- 
tion is  a  continuing  task. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  impressed  with 
some  of  the  observations  made  by  our 
committee  regarding  the  important  na- 
tional commitment  that  has  been  made 
IC'  clean  up  the  enviromnent  In  discuss- 
ing our  participation  in  the  international 
environmental  movement,  the  committee 
report  states: 

We  should  set  a  good  example,  help  where 
we  can,  and  practice  what  we  preach.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  forget  that  with  only  6.3 To 
of  the  land  area  and  5.6 Tr  of  the  people,  we 
are  no  more  going  to  be  able  to  control  the 
rest  of  the  world  with  regard  to  the  World 
environment  any  more  than  we  were  able  to 
save  the  world  for  democracy  or  from  com- 
munism. 

We.  in  Kansas,  know  of  the  serious 
problems  confronting  the  farmers  and 
our  rural  areas.  This  appropriations  bill 
addresses  itself  to  helping  with  some  of 
those  problems,  But  more  than  money  is 
needed.  We  need  to  have  a  new  aware- 
ness among  those  who  live  in  the  cities 
but  depend  upon  the  farm  for  survival. 

Rural  America  begins  with  farm 
America.  Agriculture  was  America's  first 
industry,  and  it  remains  one  of  the  key- 
stones of  our  national  economy  today.  It 
has  made  Americans  the  best  fed  people 
in  history,  and  now  exports  the  produce 
of  one-fourth  of  its  acreage  to  help  feed 
the  world. 

American  farmers  have  led  all  sectors 
of  the  economy  in  annual  increases  in 
productivity  for  most  of  the  years  in  this 
century.  Those  who  attempt  to  make  the 
farmer  the  scapegoat  in  the  battle 
against  inflation  do  a  disservice  not  only 
to  the  farmer,  but  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

The  committee  report  vividly  presents 
the  problems  of  agriculture  today. 

For  example,  20  years  ago.  after  pay- 
ing farm  production  costs  the  farmer 
retained  about  $40  out  of  every  $100 
realized  gross  income  from  farming.  To- 
day production  expenses  have  increased 
until  the  producer  has  only  $27  left. 

The  amount  of  investment  required  to 
farm  has  continued  to  increaso  over  the 
past  20  years.  The  average  investment 
per  farm  has  gone  up  five  times  from 
$17,200  to  $96,500,  Meanwhile,  the  re- 
turn from  farm  investment  ha-  declined 
by  60  percent  from  7,1  percent  in  1945-49 
to  2  8  percent  in  1971. 

In  view  of  this  grim  picture,  about 
600.000  farmers  and  their  families  have 
left  the  farm  each  year  for  the  last  6 
years,  and  the  number  of  farms  has  de- 
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clined  from   5.8  million  in   1945   to  2.9 
million  today. 

We  have  seen  the  necessity  for  larger 
farm  units  and  farm  investment,  for  only 
by  the  annexation  to  adjacent  land  of 
the  lands  vacated  have  we  been  able  to 
maintain  our  level  of  production. 

Today.  8  percent  of  our  farms  produce 
over  half  of  our  agriculture  production, 
and  nearly  90  percent  of  our  production 
comes  from  just  over  a  third  of  our 
farms. 

Only  one  person  out  of  20  is  now  liv- 
ing on  the  farm,  which  means  that  each 
farm  person  has  a  responsibility  for 
maintaining  an  understanding  of  agri- 
culture among  19  other  people.  If  that 
does  not  happen,  the  other  19  m.ight  in- 
advertently take  action  relating  to  agri- 
cultui-e  that  is  harmful  to  themselves 
and  to  the  remaining  few  who  produce 
food  and  fiber  for  the  Nation,  for  it  is 
these  few  who  provide  the  biggest  mar- 
ket that  industry  and  labor  has. 

We  must  do  more  to  reach  the  con- 
sumer who  must  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  agriculture  in  providing  his 
food  supply — that  20  of  us  must  look  to 
one  producer  for  our  food  and  fiber;  that 
agriculture  exports  are  an  important 
part  of  our  balance  of  payments:  and 
that  agriculture,  as  the  largest  market 
for  industry  and  labor,  is  a  key  to  our 
national  prosperity. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
concerned  that  additional  appropriations 
have  not  been  made  for  the  screwworm 
control  program.  The  bill  before  us,  as 
ba-^t  I  can  ascertain  from  the  report, 
provides  an  increase  of  $2,616,000  for  co- 
operative efforts  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  .States.  Most  of  tliese  funds, 
though,  are  going  to  provide  relief  .south 
of  the  border — or  approximately  $2.1 
million.  Only  S500.000  additional  money 
is  being  appropriated  for  the  screwworm 
sterile  fly  program  north  of  the  border. 
I  am  advised  that  this  is  not  enough 
money.  I  have  recommended  to  the  com- 
mittee that  an  additional  $2  million  in 
appropriations  be  provided  to  administer 
the  sterile  fly  program  in  Mission.  Tex.. 
to  produce  sterile  flies  at  the  rate  of 
above  200  million  per  week  for  at  least 
another  year  or  possibly  longer.  The 
members  of  the  committee  tell  me  that 
the  present  level  of  production  now  is 
approximately  200  million  sterile  flies  per 
week  and  they  advise  me  that  additional 
funds  would  not  enable  this  lab  to  im- 
mediately produce  in  excess  of  that 
amount.  I  am  surprised  if  this  is  the  case. 
If  so.  steps  should  be  taken  to  increase 
the  capacity  at  the  Mission  lab  and  it 
should  be  done  immediately. 

The  director  of  the  Texas  Animal 
Health  Commission  advises  me  we  face 
an  estimated  loss  of  $50  million  worth 
of  livestock  alone  this  year  if  we  do  not 
increase  the  production  of  the  sterile  fly. 
The  screwworm  cases  are  increasing  and 
I  am  told  we  now  have  over  10,000  cases 
and  this  exceeds  the  case  level  we  had  in 
1968.  So  this  makes  the  second  worst 
year  since  1962  when  we  had  almost  50,- 
000  cases  of  screwworm. 

I  am  also  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  advised  the 
committee  that  they  do  not  need  any 
more  funds  than  the  S500.000  added  in 


this  bill.  This  takes  a  very  shortsighted 
view  of  our  problem  and  it  leads  me  fur- 
ther to  believe  that  we  must  have  a  close 
investigation  of  this  problem  to  be  certain 
what  our  production  capacity  might  be 
and  why  additional  funds  right  now 
would  not  help  this  program.  I  find  this 
hard  to  believe  that  the  Department 
would  not  be  willing  to  initiate  the  re- 
quest for  additional  funds  and  for  addi- 
tional production.  If  indeed  the  screw- 
worm cases  are  rapidly  flowing  north- 
ward and  our  caseload  is  next  to  the 
highest  we  have  ever  had,  then  surely  we 
must  agree  that  something  must  be  done. 
It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  by  the 
committee  that  screwworm  not  only  can 
infest  a  wound  on  a  cow  or  calf  but  on 
any  warm-blooded  animal,  and  that 
could  include  your  favorite  dog  or  cat. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  does 
have  emergency  funds  for  use  in  pro- 
grams such  as  the  screwworm  program — 
up  to  SI  and  $1^2  million  of  emergency 
funds.  And  the  Department  should  use 
these  funds  immediately  to  see  that 
whatever  level  of  production  needed  at 
the  lab  in  Mission  is  achieved. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  other  body  will 
include  at  least  $2  million  additional  for 
this  pi'ogram  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
funds  can  be  well  used  this  year — and  I 
am  advised  that  the  additional  funds  are 
needed.  Since  I  was  told  we  would  not 
have  enough  time  to  do  everything  this 
year,  I  have  withheld  from  introducing 
a  separate  amendment — temporarily, 
pending  the  submission  of  proof  over 
these  facts.  My  State  animal  health  offi- 
cials tell  me  that  they  are  critically 
needed  and  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
committee  has  not  provided  additional 
funds  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  agriculture,  environ- 
mental, and  consumer  protection  ap- 
propriations bill.  We  on  the  subcommit- 
tee had  many  difficult  priority  decisions 
to  make  in  allocating  the  very  limited 
funds  available  to  the  numerous  worth- 
while programs  covered  by  this  bill.  This 
legislation  does  not  contain  funds  just 
for  agriculture.  It  provides  financial  as- 
sistance for  programs  which  affect  both 
urban  and  rural  Americans.  There  is 
money  in  this  bill  for  the  people  in  the 
ghetto  and  for  the  working  family  in  the 
suburbs.  Both  the  consumer  and  the 
agricultural  producer  will  benefit  from 
the  programs  funded  here. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  that 
this  committee  had  to  consider  was  the 
many  millions  of  dollars  previously  fro- 
zen by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Funds  for  the  REA  loan  fund, 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
badly  needed  USDA  research  projects, 
and  HUD  water  and  sewer  programs 
were  all  reinstated  in  the  bill  this  year. 
.\n  additional  problem  was  that  certain 
much-needed  persormel  increases  or- 
dered by  Congress  were  then  subse- 
qently  denied  bv  CMB.  Of  particular  con- 
cern here  were  the  cuts  in  the  regulatory 
programs  which  guard  the  health  and 
welfare  of  all  Americans.  The  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  for  example,  which 
performs  valuable  wo^k  in  protecting  our 
environment,  has  had  to  postpone  much 
of  its  work  because  of  OMB  personnel 


limitations.  This  year  we  have  funded 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  at  a  level 
where  it  can  continue  its  record  of  high 
quality  service  in  preserving  our  Na- 
tion's ecological  health.  Another  pro- 
gram from  which  OMB  has  repeatedly 
withheld  funds  is  the  rural  environ- 
mental assistance  program.  The  com- 
mittee has  once  more  appropriated  SI 95 
million  for  REAP  which  has  been  the 
level  of  funding  for  the  last  few  years. 

Funds  for  our  land-grant  colleges  was 
provided  to  assist  in  their  vital  contri- 
bution in  the  field  of  research  and  tech- 
nology. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
Appropriations  Committee  report  on 
this  legislation  and  to  support  it.  It  is  a 
credit  not  only  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
subcommittee,  particularly  our  chairman 
(Mr.  Whitten*.  but  to  the  research  and 
assistance  provided  by  the  committee 
staff.  The  agencies  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  bill  face  many  challenges  in  the 
duties  given  to  them  by  Congress.  We 
are  hopeful  that  these  appropriations 
will  provide  them  with  the  nece.ssary 
provisions  to  achieve  these  goals.  This  is 
an  "ail  America"  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  commend 
my  very  distinguished  colleague  and  fel- 
low Mississippian,  Jamie  WHiTTE>f.  for 
the  outstanding  work  he  and  his  sub- 
committee have  performed  on  the  very 
important  programs  contained  in  the 
Agriculture,  Environmental,  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Appropriations  bill. 

Congressman  Whitten  and  his  sub- 
committee have  been  charged  with  a 
great  responsibility  of  overseeing  gov- 
ernmental programs  that  touch  the  daily 
lives  in  some  way  of  all  Americans,  and 
thus  determine  the  quality  of  life  that 
we  as  a  Nation  will  enjoy.  I  believe  they 
have  performed  magnificently  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  country. 

The  efforts  of  Congressman  Whitten 
and  his  subcommittee  dramatically 
illustrate  their  concern  and  accomplish- 
ments to  insure  that  American  agricul- 
ture remains  the  world  leader  that  it  is 
today  and  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try will  continue  to  enjoy  a  plentiful 
supply  of  food  and  fiber.  In  their  efforts 
they  have  remained  ever  mindful  of  the 
plight  of  our  farm  community  and  rural 
America  and  sought  increasingly  to  up- 
grade the  quality  of  rural  life.  Acting  to 
reappropriate  funds  previously  frozen 
for  REA  loans,  water  and  sewer  grants, 
and  research  programs,  the  committee 
and  the  Congress  have  assured  a  greater 
sharing  in  this  Nation's  opportunities 
and  resources  by  rural  America. 

The  continued  strong  funding  for  the 
tremendously  successful  programs  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  various  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture programs  are  the  very  vehicles 
needed  to  insure  continued  economic  im- 
pro\'ement  in  rural   America. 

Quoting  from  the  committee  report: 

Only  one  persons  in  20  is  now  living  on  a 
farm.  That  means  that  each  farm  person 
has  a  responsibility  for  maintaining  an  nn- 
derstandlng  of  agriculture  among  19  other 
people.  If  that  does  not  happen  the  other  19 
might  Inadvertently  take  action  relating  to 
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agriculture  that  Is  harmful  to  themselves 
and  to  the  remaining  few  who  provide  the 
biggest  market  that  Industry  and  labor  has. 

The  committee  has  acted  with  great 
responsibility  in  seeking  a  balance  be- 
tween protection  of  our  environment  and 
in  insuring  that  the  plentiful  supply  of 
foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  in  this  Na- 
tion is  not  jeopardized  by  the  inad- 
vertent actions  of  some. 

I  agree  with  the  admonitions  of  the 
committee  report  that  we  cannot  in- 
discriminately act  to  destroy  the  very 
tools  that  made  this  a  land  of  plenty; 
nor  should  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
caught  in  a  maze  of  figures  and  percent- 
ages and  led  down  the  path  to  the  crea- 
tion of  more  bureaucratic  confusion  and 
spending  without  clear  and  concise  un- 
derstanding of  the  affect.  Congressman 
Whitten  and  his  subcommittee  have 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  their  hear- 
ings and  report  to  provide  us  with  an 
understanding  and  sensible  approach  to 
the  solutions  of  these  problems  that  af- 
fect us. 

The  numerous  agricultural  advances 
that  we  take  for  granted  today,  a  result 
of  the  research  and  development  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, might  be  set  back  in  the  long  run 
with  serious  consequences  for  us  all. 
The  committee  has  sought  to  provide 
more  and  better  re.search  efforts  under 
the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. I  am  pleased  to  see  continued 
strong  support  for  agricultural  research 
and  I  am  confident  that  it  will  keep  our 
Nation  in  the  forefront  with  agricultural 
superiority. 

I  also  share  the  concern  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  abuses,  lack  of  coordina- 
tion, personnel  problems  and  general  in- 
effectiveness of  many  of  the  programs 
the  Congress  has  created.  For  too  long 
we  have  tried  to  solve  loroblems  with 
more  spending  and  bureaucracy,  without 
comprehensive  planning  and  coordina- 
tion. As  the  committee  report  states: 

Perhaps  with  all  good  intentions  we  have 
been  moving  too  fast. 

The  committee's  investigations  and 
findings.  I  am  sure,  will  help  us  to  cor- 
rect many  of  the  serious  problems  that 
do  exist  and  to  proceed  with  much  bet- 
ter results.  I  commend  Congressman 
Whitten  and  his  subcommittee's  efforts 
to  insure  that  the  direction  and  speed  in 
which  we  are  moving  does  not  make  us 
lose  sight  of  our  commitment  to  all 
America. 

Mr.  Whitten  has  demonstrated  once 
again  his  great  leadership  in  presenting 
to  us  a  program  that  will  serve  to  direct 
our  commitment  for  a  better  America 
and  an  improved  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans.  I  applaud  and  commend  him 
for  his  hard  and  dedicated  work. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

COMMODITY  PROGR.-\MS 

ACRICTTLTURAL    STABILIZATION    AND    CONSERVA- 
TION Service 

SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES 

For  necessary  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service,  including  expenses  to  formu- 
late and  carry  out  programs  authorized  by 
title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended    (7  U.S.C.   1301-1393); 


Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1101-1161):  sections  7  to  15.  16(a),  16(d), 
16(e),  16(f),  16(1),  and  17  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  590g-590q);  subtitles  B 
and  C  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1831- 
1837,  1802-1814.  and  1816);  the  Water  Bank 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1301-1311);  and  laws  pertain- 
ing to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
S169.235.000:  Provided,  That,  in  addition,  not 
to  exceed  $78,346,000  may  be  transferred  to 
and  merged  with  this  appropriation  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  fund  (in- 
cluding not  to  exceed  $33,248,000  under  the 
limitation  on  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion administrative  expenses) :  Provided  fur- 
ther, That  other  funds  made  available  to  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  for  authorized  activities  may  be  ad- 
vanced to  and  merged  with  this  appropria- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  this  appropri- 
ation shall  be  available  for  employment  pur- 
suant to  the  second  sentence  of  section 
706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C. 
2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $100,000  shall  be 
available  for  emplojTnent  under  5  U.S.C. 
3109:  Provided  further,  Tliat  no  part  of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  made  available  under 
this  Act  shall  be  used  (1)  to  influence  the 
vote  In  any  referendum;  (2)  to  Influence 
agricultural  legislation,  except  as  permitted 
in  18  U.S.C.  1913;  or  (3)  for  salaries  or  other 
expenses  of  members  of  county  and  commu- 
nity committees  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  for  en- 
gaging In  any  activities  other  than  advisory 
and  supervisory  duties  and  delegated  pro- 
gram functions  prescribed  In  administrative 
regulations. 

AMENDMENT      OFFERED     BT      MR.     CONTE 

Mr.   CONTE.  Mr.   Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
.'Amendment   offered   by   Mr.   Conte: 
On  page  19,  line  21,  strike  the  period  and 
Insert  the  following:  "And  provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
act  shall  be  used  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973.  to  formulate  or  carry  out 
any  single  1973  crop-year  price  support  pro- 
gram  ( other  than  for  sugar  and  wool )    un- 
der which  the  total  amount  of  payments  to  a 
person  under  any  such  program  would  be  In 
excess  of  $20,000." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  the  amendinent. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  reserves  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

I  Roll  No.  245] 


Abemethy 

Clay 

Hastings 

Abzug 

Conyers 

Hebert 

Anderson, 

Davis.  S.C. 

Howard 

Tenn. 

Dent 

Karth 

Ashley 

Dig?s 

Kee 

Badillo 

Dowdy 

McCloskey 

Baring 

Dulskl 

McDrde 

Bell 

Dwyer 

McDonald, 

Belts 

Erlenbom 

Mich. 

Blatnik 

Ford. 

McKinney 

Boggs 

Gerald  R. 

Macdonald, 

Broomfield 

Ford. 

Mass. 

Burke.  Fla. 

William  D. 

Miller.  Calif. 

Cabell 

Fulton 

Mink 

Cafferj' 

Gallagher 

Mitchell 

Oeller 

Gibbons 

Mlzell 

Chlsholm 

Green.  Pa. 

Mosher 

Clark 

Halpern 

Moss 

Clawson,  Del 

Hai'sha 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Peyser 

Ruppe 

Staggers 

Pike 

Scheuer 

StAickey 

Pirnie 

Shoup 

Teague.  Tex 

Pucinskl 

Sikes 

Terr>- 

Railsback 

Skubitz 

WolfE 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Slack 

Rodino 

Smith.  Calif. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Wright,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  15690,  and  finding  itself  with  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  361  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submit- 
ted herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees 
to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
rise  informally  in  order  that  the  House 
may  receive  a  message. 

The  Speaker  resumed  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  re- 
ceive a  message. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Sunday  a  message  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  State.s  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  June  20.  1972: 

H.R.  9096.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  19  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  ex- 
tend coverage  \inder  servicemen's  group  life 
insurance  to  cadets  and  midshipmen  at  the 
service  academies  of  the  Arrrred  Forces. 
On  June  22,  1972: 

H.R.  11417.  An  act  to  amend  the  RaU  Pas- 
senger Service  .^ct  of  1970  In  order  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

H.R.  13034.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968  and  the  Standard  Refer- 
ence Data  Act.  and  to  amend  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1449);  to  make  Im- 
provements in  fiscal  and  administrative 
practices  for  more  effective  conduct  of  cer- 
tain functions  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

On  June  23.  1972: 

H.R.  5404.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  a  condition  In  a  deed  con- 
veying certain  lands  to  the  Arkansas  Game 
and  Fish  Commission,  and  for  otlier  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Committee  will 
resume  its  sitting. 


AGRICULTURAL  -  ENVIRONMENTAL 
AND  CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS,   1973 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  Chair  had  recognized  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  'Mr. 
Conte  i  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  once  again 
today  I  ask  thi:;  House  to  begin  the  task 
of  restoring  some  measure  of  sanity  and 
reason  to  a  runaway  farm  program  that 
has  long  been  a  scandal  to  the  taxpayer, 
and  a  disgrace  to  the  legislative  process. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  I  share 
the  frustration  of  all  my  colleagues  who 
have  long  supported  this  amendment. 
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Three  times  now— in  1968,  1969,  and 
1971_this  House  has  worked  its  will,  and 
adopted  this  amendment.  Three  times, 
however,  our  colleagues  in  the  other  body 
have  failed  to  go  along. 

Talk  a!->out  the  frustrations  of  the 
youn?  when  they  seek  to  work  within 
the  sy.sitm.  All  of  us  here  know  that  same 
frustration  far  too  well. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  if,  as  I  expect,  this 
H0U.SP  once  again  adopts  this  amend- 
ment todnv.  I  cannot,  of  cour.=;c,  predict 
what  th:-  other  body  will  do.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  there  is  reason  for  renewed 
hope  this  ye-^r.  I  believe  v.-e  can  expect 
an  ele;'tion  year  to  make  the  diif^-rence. 

Let  me  quicklv  summarize  the  now 
familiar  case  for  mv  amendment.  We 
have  rlready  seen  that  mv  amendment 
will  a  fleet  very  lew  farmers — less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  all  those  in  the 
pro-'ram.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  it 
will  not  disrupt  the  prostram. 

Consider  now  the  pre.sent  scale  of  pri- 
orities within  the  subsidv  program.  The 
wealthiest  7  percent  of  farms — the  cor- 
porate giants — now  receive  a  whopping 
63  percent  of  total  .-subsidies.  The  iworer 
half  pet  a  measly  9.1  percent.  Do  we 
need  any  other  endence  to  .=how  why 
\.\\f  average  farmer  himself  cries  out  for 
this  reform? 

Con'=;ider  what  this  subsidv  program 
is  doing  to  fuel  the  voracious  appetites 
of  corporate  giants.  Agribu.«iness  is  being 
taken  over  bv  conglomerates  like  Ten- 
neco,  Purex.  Penn  Central.  Union  Car- 
bide. Kaiser  Aluminum.  Aetna  Life,  and 
Dow  Chemical.  What  is  happening  to 
the  small  farmer,  the  family  farmer?  I 
will  tell  you  what  is  happening.  He  is 
going  out  of  busine.ss  fast.  More  than 
100.000  small  farmers  are  going  out  of 
bu.sine^s  each  vear.  Are  the.se  facts 
enough  e\idence  to  convince  us  of  the 
need  for  mv  amendment? 

What  of  the  small  farmers  who  are 
still  in  busmess?  Over  a  million  and  a 
half  of  them— out  of  a  total  of  2.9  million 
farmers — earn  less  than  poverty-level  in- 
comes Can  anyone  here  deny  that  we 
must  stop  this  dangerous  trend  of  giant- 
ism on  the  farm"' 

If  it  is  clear  that  these  huge  subsidies 
are  not  needed,  and  further  that  they  are 
fostering  an  alarming  growth  in  agri- 
business giants,  what,  then,  do  we  say 
to  the  average  taxpayer  to  justify  the 
continuation  of  this  scandal? 

It  now  seems  Ukelv  that  for  the  3-year 
period,  fiscal  years  1971.  1972  and  1973, 
we  will  have  a  record  high  total  budget 
deficit  of  S60  billion.  How  can  any  of 
us  return  to  our  constituents  without  tak- 
ing every  opportunity  to  trim  fat  where 
we  can.  What  better  place  to  start  than 
rieht  iieie'  What  better  time  than  now? 

Finally,  it  is  always  a  .sobering  re- 
minder of  the  distortion  in  our  priorities 
to  have  before  us  a  bill  that,  not  only 
pays  out  S5  billion  in  farm  subsidies,  but 
also  includes  appropriations  to  eliminate 
hunger  and  malnutrition.  What  can  we 
.say  to  the  11  million  underfed  Ameri- 
cans— most  of  whom  are  children  or  el- 
derly— if  we  persist  in  this  extravagance, 
while  their  desperate  human  needs  go 
unmef^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  questions,  I  sug- 
gest,   answer    themselves.    Tlie    time    is 


now,  to  correct  this  imbalance.  The  time 
is  now.  to  eliminate  this  injustice.  The 
time  is  now,  to  restore  the  faith  of  the 
taxpayer  and  the  farmer  in  their  Govern- 
ment, Let  us  seize  that  time,  arid  pass 
tliis  $20,000  payment  hmitation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  desire  to  address  him- 
self to  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Mr.  Ch.urman.  as  I  take  the  floor  here 
I  do  ao  with  the  knowledge  that  in  some 
years  past  the  Chair  has  ruled  against 
the  point  that  I  make.  Error  often  re- 
peated dres  not  change  the  need  to  cor- 
rect the  error,  and  I  would  hope  I  might 
have  the  attention  of  the  membership, 
because  1  think  I  am  sound  in  v,hat  I 
say, 

I  have  never  yet  appealed  a  ruling  of 
the  Chair,  and  I  am  not  eoing  lo  tiiis 
time,  but  there  will  come  a  time  in  my 
opinion  when  this  kind  of  thing  has  to 
be  stopped.  Ii  the  Concress  cannot  do 
what  It  has  done  here  in  providing  for 
a  corporation  and  lor  its  opemion.  there 
is  a  weakness  some  place  that  I  know 
nothing  about. 

As  to  my  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment,  to  which  I  make  the 
point  of  order,  ?oes  to  tying  strings  on 
the  Commodiiv  Credit  Corporation.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporatim  at  the 
present  time  is  a  creature  of  statutory 
law  originally  created  and  incorporated 
under  the  laws  oi  the  State  of  Delaware. 
It  was  made  into  a  corporation  so  that 
it  could  perform  and  discharge  all  of  the 
duties  of  a  corporation,  that  is,  sue  and 
be  sued.  It  had  an  independence  created 
by  statute.  With  time  the  Coneress  made 
it  a  US.  corporation  and  brought  for- 
ward the  provisions  which  are  incor- 
porated in  the  Coiporation  Control  Act. 
It  appears  in  the  CLmpilation  of  statutes 
of  February  17,  page  154,  69  Stat,  1007, 

In  addition,  tlie  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  by  law  and  in  the  law  is 
created  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing, 
supportinu.  and  protecting  farm  income. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  .submit, 
too.  that  the  Chair,  may  I  say,  is  faced 
with  the  unhappy  situation  of  reversing 
those  who  preceded  him.  including  the 
present  presiding  chairman,  but  when 
a  law  is  passed  and  the  law  provides  for 
certain  authority,  to  change  that  would 
be  to  change  the  law  and  would  be  legis- 
lation. But  the  Congress,  to  be  sure  about 
which  was  passed  and  which  appears  in 
this,  in  the  Corporation  Control  Act, 
title  31,  at  page  7455,  ,section  849,  pro- 
vides that  nothing  shall  interfere  with 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  car- 
rying out  its  functions. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  contrary  to  the 
statements  made  by  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts — and  w^e 
are  good  friends — and  I  think  in  this 
debate  he  has  showTi  an  excellent  knowl- 
edge of  public  relations  and  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  in  his  district.  How- 
ever, I  think,  in  addition,  he  has  shown 
a  complete  failure  to  understand  the 
purpo.se  of  this  agricultural  act.  The 
agricultural  act  was  passed  to  maintain 
farm  income.  It  was  passed  to  provide 
an  incentive  to  keep  the  supply  and  de- 
mand in  balance. 

In    the   last   depression,   in    the   late 


twenties  and  early  thirties  we  did  not 
have  anything  like  this.  Production  went 
so  sky-liigh  that  those  engaged  in  it  went 
broke,  they  could  not  pay  for  their  equip- 
ment. Bankruptcy  reached  an  all-time 
high.  They  had  more  suicides  on  Wall 
Street  than  at  any  other  time  in  history, 
so  it  is  said. 

So  I  am  saying  it  was  the  purpose  of 
this  act  to  maintain  farm  income.  They 
say  why  is  it  that  if  it  is  to  maintain 
farm  income,  why  is  it  that  somebody 
gets  so  muf'h  more  than  somebody  else? 
And  I  made  this  point  earlier:  I  was 
asked  by  tlie  manager  of  a  motel  how  it 
was  that  a  certain  individual  in  Congress 
received  such  a  big  payment.  I  said  to 
him,  "Yesterday  I  paid  $16.50  for  a 
room."  I  said.  'How  many  rooms  have 
you  got?" 

He  said,  "Two  hundred."  I  said.  "Could 
I  rent  them  all?"  He  said,  "Yes."  I  said. 
"For  $16.50?"  He  said,  "No,  for  316.50 
per  room." 

These  high  payments  have  come  be- 
cause these  people  voluntarily  pa,ss  up 
their  right  to  produce  and  rent  large 
acreage,  200  rooms  if  you  please. 

So  this  is  to  help  the  Government  pro- 
gram, and  the  purpo.se  i.s  to  get  the  pro- 
gram where  it  will  v,ork  so  as  to  main- 
tain farm  income. 

I  respectfully  submit,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  the  Congress  goes  out  of  its  way  to 
create  a  corporation,  not  t  Government 
agency  or  a  Government  department,  but 
a  corporation,  then  they  have  some  pur- 
pose in  making  it  a  corporation.  Then 
when  they  pass  another  act  that  says 
nothmg  we  can  later  do  which  will  pre- 
vent the  corporation  from  discharging  its 
duties  imder  the  law,  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit, Mr.  Chairman,  notwithstanding  all 
of  the  rulings  previously  made,  that  when 
you  tiy  to  prevent  that  corporation  from 
di.schareing  its  functions  in  favor  of  U.S. 
agriculture,  and  pass  a  statute  in  the 
Corporation  Control  Act  where  it  says 
you  cannot  do  anything  that  will  pre- 
vent the  carrying  out  of  its  obligations, 
which  is  to  maintain  farm  income,  that 
this  is  clearly  a  method  and  a  means 
or  an  effort  to  change  the  legislation 
in  two  acts,  the  Corporation  Act  creat- 
ing the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
and  the  act  in  which  we  took  into  the 
Congress  some  surveillance  over  its 
operations.  I  respectfully  ask  the  Chair 
to  reverse  itself  from  it.s  prior  ruling. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.ssachusetts  'Mr.  Conte)  desire 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
speak  on  the  point  of  order  in  a  rela- 
tively limited  fashion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  point  of  order.  This  is  the  same  argu- 
ment that  has  been  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mi-ssissippi  on  several  pre- 
vious occasions.  One  such  occasion  was 
January  26.  1965;  another  was  June  6. 
1967.  and  still  another  .such  objection 
was  made  to  an  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered on  May  26.  1969.  On  all  of  these 
occasions  the  gentleman  was  overruled 
and  again  a  year  ago.  on  June  23.  1971 — 
CoNCRESsioNAi.  RECORD,  volume  117.  part 
16.  page  21636.  Except  for  the  change  in 
date,  my  amendment  today  is  exactly  the 
same  a.s  that  I  oiTered  a  year  apo.  I  sup- 
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pose  we  should  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  persistence,  but  the  plain  fact  is 
there  is  no  substance  to  his  point  of  order. 

On  each  of  those  occasions,  the  limi- 
tation went  to  the  entire  act,  as  does 
tliis  amendment.  It  stated  on  each  occa- 
sion that  "no  part  of  this  appropriation 
shall  be  used."  or  "none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  this  act."  language  of 
that  sort.  The  language  applies  to  ad- 
ministrative salaries  of  USDA  organiza- 
tions. The  limitation  is  clearly  negative 
on  its  face.  It  clearly  shows  retrench- 
ment, the  reduction  in  spending  and, 
therefore,  is  entirely  within  the  Holman 
rule,  and  I  believe  it  is  completely  in 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  <Mr.  Wright*.  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  offered  an  amendment  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  made  a 
pDint  of  order  on  the  groimd  that  it 
would  constitute  legislation  on  the  pend- 
ing appropriation  bill,  and  thus  be  in 
violation  of  clause  2.  rule  XXI, 

There  have  been  at  least  six  rulings  on 
points  of  order  offered  against  similar  or 
identical   amendments  in  recent  years. 

Chairman  Kiiday  in  1959.  Chairman 
Harris  in  1965,  Chairman  Corman  in 
1967  and  1968,  and  the  present  occupant 
of  the  chair  in  1969.  1970,  and  1971. 

All  have  ruled  on  similar  points  of  or- 
der. On  each  occasion  the  amendments 
have  been  held  to  be  in  order  as  being 
limitations  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  Chair  has 
examined  the  amendment  and  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  applies  only  to  funds 
which  would  be  appropriated  in  the 
pending  appropriation  bill  and  that  it 
does  no  more  than  limit  the  use  or  appli- 
cation of  the  funds  made  available  in  the 
pending  bill. 

Therefore,  consistent  with  the  prece- 
dents that  the  Chair  has  cited,  the  Chair 
holds  that  the  amendment  is  in  order  as 
a  limitation  on  an  appropriation  bill  and 
the  point  of  order  is  overruled. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  agree  with 
one  thing  that  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts said. 

He  said  his  amendment  will  affect  very 
few  States.  That  is  true  and  that  is  the 
reason  it  does  not  really  amount  to  anj'- 
thing. 

I  want  also  to  refer  to  language  in  1970 
in  a  statement  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  when  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  he  said: 

What  good  is  a  limitation.  If  we  allow  the 
gigantic  corporate  farmers,  the  people  wlio 
have  large  entitles,  to  subdivide  their  prop- 
erties and  get  around  the  law?  Then  we  do 
not  save  the  taxpayers  anything. 

Surely,  we  could  grab  a  headline  for  back 
home,  but  what  will  we  have  done  to  save 
the  taxpayers  any  money? 

That  applies  today,  too.  One  may  grab 
a  headline  back  home,  but  this  kind  of 
amendment  does  not  save  money. 

In  reply  to  that,  I  said: 

Land  operated  by  a  person  or  corporation 
can   be  divided   and   subdivided  and   I  defy 


anybody  to  come  up  with  any  language  that 
will  avoid  getting  around  such  a  limitation 
when  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

That  applies  today,  too. 

This  is  an  appropriation  bill  and  the 
language  submitted  in  the  amendment 
did  not  and  could  not  get  around  divid- 
ing and  subdividing  and  owners'  rights 
which  cannot  constitutionally  be  denied 
the  use  of  their  property  without  due 
process  of  law. 

Therefore,  they  can  lease  the  land  and 
they  can  divide  and  they  can  subdivide 
and  this  amendment  does  not  stop  it  and 
there  is  no  way  that  anyone  can  draft 
one  that  will  stop  it  on  an  appropriation 
bill. 

Now  he  talks  about  the  big  corpora- 
tions and  the  big  farmers.  But  there  are 
also  corporations  in  the  sugar  business. 
Why  should  the  sugar  business  be  ex- 
empt? I  know  that  sugar  is  sweet,  but  ap- 
parently payments  for  sugar  are  also 
sweeter  than  for  corn  or  cotton. 

Big  companies  are  in  the  sugar  busi- 
ne.ss. Why  exempt  sugar — why  not  ap- 
ply it  across  the  board?  Is  there  .some- 
thing good  about  saving  money  in  one 
instance  and  not  in  another?  But  I  do 
not  think  money  will  be  saved  in  either 
case. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  knows  full 
well  that  we  have  debated  this  issue 
before. 

I  am  not  trying  to  grab  for  headlines. 
I  have  worked  with  him  on  many  issues, 
on  plenty  of  small  business  problems  and 
HEW  and  labor  i.s.sues  and  he  knows  of 
my  determination  and  sincerity  with  ref- 
erence to  this  and  other  problems  facing 
our  Nation. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  we  stopped  this 
scandalous  program.  Sugar  is  in  a  dif- 
ferent category  as  I  understand  it.  sugar 
is  taxed  and  the  revenue  pays  for  the 
subsidy.  This  is  not  the  case  with  cotton, 
wheat,  and  other  grains.  Furthermore  I 
voted  against  the  entire  sugar  bill  last 
year. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  think  consumers 
are  getting  benefits  from  these  farm  pro- 
grams and  that  is  obviously  true  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  food  is  cheaper 
in  this  country  than  anywhere  else. 

The  way  this  really  works  is  this: 

You  have  some  big  farms,  that  is  true, 
and  they  farm  more  acreage.  We  also 
have  .some  family-type  farmers  that  do 
not  have  enough  land  to  farm. 

If  we  run  the  big  farmers  out  of  the 
program  and  they  do  not  lease  or  set 
aside  some  of  their  land  in  the  reserve, 
then  the  smaller  farmer  has  to  put  more 
of  his  land  into  the  reserve  in  order  to 
keep  the  prices  just  in  the  ratio  that 
they  are  in. 

As  far  as  the  family  farmer  is  con- 
cerned who  has  too  little  land  to  farm. 
he  would  be  better  off  if  we  would  rent 
the  land  from  the  biL-  farmer  and  let  the 
little  fellow  use  his  capital  and  his  time 
and  the  machinery  he  has  to  farm  all  of 
Ills  land. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr,  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  limitations  already  in  the  law 
actually  caused  the  larger  farms  to  be 
broken  up? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  They  did  not 
save  $2  million,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  own  figures,  and 
I  defy  anyone  to  show  me  that  it  did  not 
cost  more  than  that  to  administer  the 
law.  They  talk  about  .saving  money,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  it.  Money  will  not  be 
saved  under  this  amendment.  All  it  will 
do  is  cause  trouble  in  administering  the 
law.  and  make  small  farmers  contribute 
more  land  that  they  need  to  farm  and 
cause  bigger  ones  not  to  contribute  as 
much  land  to  a  balance  of  supply  and 
demand.  I  urge  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  peld  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BERGLAND,  Ml".  Chairman.  I 
very  reluctantly  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  While  I  am  in  general  sym- 
pathy with  tlie  objectives  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  I  do  not  believe  this  ap- 
propriation bill  is  the  proper  vehicle  with 
which  to  accomplish  his  stated  goal. 

The  Agricultural  Enabling  Act  which 
we  are  now  funding  expires  at  the  end  of 
1973  setting  up  the  first  session  of  the 
next  Congress  with  the  responsibihty  for 
rewriting  a  farm  program.  The  farm  bill 
under  which  we  are  now  operating  estab- 
lished a  $55,000  per  crop  annual  limita- 
tion in  payments  but  the  law  is  so  ridden 
with  loopholes  that  such  people  as  John 
Wayne  have  run  tlieir  farm  empire 
through  these  gaping  holes  making  a 
mockery  of  the  payment  limitation  pro- 
vision. I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  if  I  am  fortunate 
enough  to  serve  in  :he  next  Congress  I 
intend  to  use  all  my  energies  in  design- 
ing a  farm  program  that  drastically 
changes  the  payment  system  so  as  to  stop 
subsidizing  these  farming  giants  by  clos- 
ing these  loopholes.  The  intent  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  would  be  circum- 
vented by  these  farming  giants  who  have 
and  will  continue  to  cook  up  schemes  and 
devices  allowed  by  the  enabling  act.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr,  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  to  begin  with,  farming 
is  my  occupation,  I  have  been  on  a  farm 
for  perhaps  close  to  35  years,  and  it  has 
been  both  a  primary  main  source  of  joy 
and  frustration.  A  great  experience  in 
living  close  to  nature  and  gambling 
against  those  forces  for  suruval. 

When  we  talk  about  farming  in  this 
country,  we  are  talking  about  agricul- 
ture, which  is  the  backbone  of  the  Na- 
tion, gentlemen,  and  it  seems  strange  to 
me  that  the  few  times  we  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  we  usually  find  that 
agriculture  has  to  be  the  whipping  boy 
by  people  who  do  not  fulb'  imderstand 
the  intricate  workings  of  a  farm  pro- 
gram and  how  they  are  tied  together. 
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We  have  lost  23  million  people  off  the 
farms  since  World  War  II.  There  are  only 
about  2.8  million  farms  left  in  this  coun- 
try to  provide  the  food  and  fiter  that  is 
needed  for  survival.  Fifty-two  percent  of 
the  income  on  the  farm  today  is  earned 
off  the  farm.  In  other  words,  the  farmer 
or  his  wife  moonlights.  He  desires  to  stay 
on  the  farm,  and  the  only  v.ay  he  can  do 
it  is  to  work  off  the  farm.  This  additional 
money  provides  his  wife  and  children 
the  right  to  stay  on  that  piece  of  land. 

We  talk  about  large  operators.  It  is  the 
large  producer  that  is  contributing  to  the 
problem  that  we  face  when  we  take  our 
products  to  the  marketplace.  The  small 
farmer  is  usually  the  one  who  is  diver- 
sified, where  he  has  row  crops,  livestock, 
and  perhaps  feeds  this  grain  to  live- 
stock. It  is  the  large  operator  who  pro- 
duces the  most  grain  and  brings  that 
commodity  to  the  marketplace  this  is 
what  causes  the  glut  on  the  market. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  spend  the 
money  on  the  large  operator  and  not  pro- 
duce in  the  first  place,  rather  than  under 
this  program,  buy  up  that  commodity 
with  tax  dollars,  stoi'e  it  with  tax  dollars, 
and  pay  rent  on  that  commodity  for — 
who  knows — 3  to  5  years?  It  would  be 
better  not  to  produce  in  the  first  place, 
and  this  in  essence  would  help  the  small 
farmer. 

.■\nother  thing  I  think  we  should  re- 
member is  that  this  Congress  signed  a 
contract  that  the  farmers  of  this  country 
would  be  entitled  to  a  certain  amount 
of  monev  for  3  years.  It  would  be  fool- 
hardy and  it  would  not  at  all  be  fair 
to  break  that  contract  at  this  time.  A 
new  farm  program  will  be  written  next 
year  for  .succeeding  years,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  right  for  the  Congress  at 
this  time  to  impede  the  normal  rotation 
that  a  farmer  must  undertake  as  he 
develops  his  farm  operation  for  next 
year. 

It  is  not  possible  to  change  a  farm 
operation  in  1  year:  this  normal  pro- 
cedure usually  takes  3  or  4  years  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  time. 

The  farmers  of  America  are  providing 
a  real  subsidy  for  consumers.  Today  only 
15.6  percent  of  dispo.=able  income  is  spent 
on  food.  If  anyone  is  being  subsidized, 
it  is  the  consumer,  the  people. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  House  this 
afternoon  abide  by  the  contract  that 
the  Congress  authorized,  and  allow  the 
$55,000  figure  to  prevail.  If  the  Mem- 
bers are  not  satisfied,  when  the  House 
bill  comes  to  the  floor  next  year,  then 
offer  an  amendment  at  that  time,  but 
allow  the  farmers  of  this  country  to  know 
what  they  are  entitled  to,  and  allow  them 
to  plan  accordingly. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  just  been  read- 
ing again  the  letter  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  wrote  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Poage>  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Mi.s.^issippi  iMr.  Whitten^ 
and  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Andrews  >  and  to  me.  and  to  oth- 
ers, about  whnt  would  hipjien  if  this 
amendment  prevails. 

One  paragraph  is  e-necially  impressive 
and  pertinent.  The  Secretary  says:  "The 
Government  would  still  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  breaking  faith  with  the  farm- 


er"— and  that  is  what  the  farmers 
think,  millions  of  them — "if  further  pay- 
ment limitations  were  mandated  before 
the  expiration  of  the  legislatively  au- 
thorized 3-year  period." 

This  is  a  time  when  many  people  tend 
to  lose  faith  in  Government.  We  hear 
that  frequently  here  on  the  floor.  We 
read  it  in  the  press.  Much  is  said  about 
credibility.  The  question  is  asked:  Can 
we  depend  upon  the  good  faith  of  Con- 
gress ? 

That  question  is  involved  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  gave  the  farmers  a 
3-year  program.  They  went  into  the  pro- 
gram. Next  year  is  the  last  year  of  that 
program.  An  effort  is  being  made  here 
today  which  v,ould,  if  successful,  break 
faith  with  the  fnrmer.  It  would  do  harm 
to  the  stature  of  the  Congress.  It  is  not 
right.  It  should  not  be  done.  It  has  not 
been  done,  although  we  have  faced  this 
matter  in  previous  years.  It  should  not 
be  done  now.  * 

The  Government  could  welsh  on  its 
agreement  and  its  legislated  plan,  but 
what  about  the  farmer?  He  has  made 
plans.  He  has  bought  a  tractor.  A  trac- 
tor with  the  necessary  equipment  is 
about  $11,000  to  $13,000.  He  cannot  pay 
for  that  immediately.  Costs  of  equip- 
ment and  the  costs  of  production  are 
tremendous.  The  farmer  cannot  welsh 
on  his  obligations  to  pay.  Also,  there  are 
land  values  to  be  considered.  All  these 
things  must  be  taken  into  account,  as 
well  as  labor  costs  which  are  veiT  great. 
So  the  farmer  has  made  his  plans.  Now, 
the  author  of  this  amendment  is  in  ef- 
fect seeking  to  force  the  Government  to 
welsh  on  its  contract,  but  the  farmer 
who  has  bought  this  equipment  and  has 
not  completed  payment  for  it  cannot 
welsh  on  his  contract, 

I  hope  we  will  not  adopt  this  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  here  today. 

It  is  said  that  not  too  many  people 
will  be  affected.  All  agriculture  will  be 
affected,  because  it  will,  in  a  sense,  throw 
a  monkeywrench  into  the  whole  farm 
program.  To  succeed,  the  fann  program 
must  have  some  balance  to  it.  If  we  cut 
the  large  farmer  out  of  this  program,  he 
has  to  find  ways  to  produce  to  try  to  pay 
for  the  equipment  which  he  has  bought 
and  maintain  his  farming  operations. 
Maybe  he  will  say.  "I  will  go  into  soy- 
beans." if  he  has  been  in  cotton,  or  he 
will  go  into  com.  or  some  other  produc- 
tion. 

The  amendment  would  be  very  disrup- 
tive. It  is  indefensible.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  we  should  consider  seriously  chang- 
ing the  ba.sic  program  by  adoption  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte).  I  trust 
the  House  will  not  approve  the  amend- 
ment, and  that  we  v.ill  stand  pat  on  the 
3-year  period  which  we  as  a  moral 
matter,  agreed  to  do. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts <Mr.  Conte  > — and  there  are 
others — are  thinking  in  terms  of  bring- 
ing this  to  $20,000.  and  then  perhaps  to 
a  lower,  and  lower  figure.  Some  appear 
to  favor  abolishing  all  farm  programs.  I 
repeat,  the  problem  of  revising  the  pres- 
ent program  is  a  problem  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  legislative  committee  next 
year. 

I  would  hope  that  my  friend  from 


Massachusetts,  having  made  his  point 
that  farm  programs  are  not  perfect — 
and  I  know  some  other  progi-ams  that 
are  not  perfect — will  not  insist  in  urging 
this  disruptive  course  which  would  do  ill 
service  to  the  consumers  of  this  Nation 
who  have  found  they  can  rely  upon  our 
great  agricultural  production  capacity — 
the  marvel  of  the  world. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  $20,000  limita- 
tion payment  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  iMr. 
Conte ) . 

We  have  had  this  colloquy  and  fight 
now  almost  every  time  an  agricultural  bill 
comes  up. 

As  a  fourth  generation  practicing 
stockman  and  farmer,  I  believe  it  would 
be  heartless  and  most  unfair  now,  when 
the  Federal  Government  has  given  its 
word  to  the  farmers  of  our  Nation,  and, 
based  on  existing  law,  the  farmers  have 
gone  to  their  banks,  have  borrowed 
naoney,  have  planted  their  crops,  and  are 
now  tending  them  in  good  faith.  They 
thought  they  knew  what  they  were  doing, 
because  the  law  was  on  the  books.  They 
knew  that  they  could  depend  upon  Fed- 
eral assistance,  for  they  were  legally  en- 
titled to  it.  Now  for  us  to  renege  upon 
legislation  that  we  passed  into  law  I  be- 
lieve is  shocking.  No  wonder  individuals 
are  losing  faith  in  their  Government.  The 
ink  is  hardly  dry  on  the  books,  and  al- 
ready the  body  is  trying  to  go  back  on  its 
solemn  enactments. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  and  as  a  Representa- 
tive from  a  rural  district  of  the  Nation,  I 
know  full  well  the  dynamics  of  the  deli- 
cate relationship  between  the  Federal 
farm  program  and  our  food  fiber  sup- 
ply. As  one  who  helped  bring  the  new 
farm  program  into  being,  a  program 
which  placed  a  payment  limitation  of 
$55,000  per  farmer  per  crop,  I  know  full 
well  we  have  stretched  this  delicate  re- 
lationship between  farm  program  and 
producer  to  the  breaking  point.  To  adopt 
this  amendment  would  be  to  rupture  this 
relationship  beyond  repair.  Given  the 
cost-profit  squeeze  in  agriculture  today, 
many  individuals  are  leaving  the  farms 
and  seeking  their  livelihood  elsewhere. 
As  evidence  of  this,  in  the  last  20  years 
the  population  in  this  country  has  in- 
creased by  3G  percent  v.hile  the  farm  pop- 
ulation has  decreased  50  percent.  During 
tills  same  period,  the  number  of  farms 
has  dropped  from  5.7  million  to  2.9  mil- 
lion and  the  decline  continues. 

We  must  ask  the  question:  Who  is  go- 
ing to  feed  this  Nation  in  tlie  future? 

The  current  condition  of  the  American 
farmer  can  also  be  well  depicted  by  ex- 
amining his  earning  position  relative  to 
nonfarm  sectors  of  the  economy.  Since 
1950  the  hourly  earnings  of  manufac- 
turing workers  have  risen  over  131  per- 
cent. Since  1950  corporate  dividends  have 
increased  over  235  percent.  In  contrast 
to  these  success  stories,  the  farmers' 
average  return  in  1967  to  1969  was  3  per- 
cent below  what  it  was  20  years  ago 
using  1947  to  1949  as  a  base  period. 
Moreover,  modern-day  prices  received  for 
the  three  major  farm  crops:  corn,  wheat. 
and  cotton,  are  actually  considerably 
lower  than  those  received  two  decades 
ago.  For  example,  the  average  price  re- 
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ceived  for  corn  last  year  was  $1.12  per 
bushel.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  $1.68. 

The  ability  of  the  agriculture  sector  to 
proride  the  underpinning  and  momen- 
tum for  our  economic  growth  depends 
on  the  courage,  resourcefulness,  and  ini- 
tiative of  the  hardy  few  who  are  willing 
to  risk  their  lives  and  their  fortunes  in 
the  risky  business  of  farming.  To  sur- 
vive in  the  face  of  mounting  costs  for 
equipment,  land,  labor,  facilities,  and 
supplies,  farmers  have  had  to  expand 
their  operations  and  take  everj-  advan- 
tage of  the  economies  of  scale.  As  a  re- 
sult in  many  areas  of  the  country,  such 
as  the  Texas  Panhandle,  it  is  common 
for  man  to  farm  whole  sections  of  land 
where  in  his  father's  time,  men  normally 
described  their  operations  in  terms  of 
acres. 

It  is  this  fact,  that  farming  has  become 
big  business,  that  the  prime  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  to  limit  farm  payments 
to  S20.000— Mr.  Conte  and  others,  seem 
singularly  imwilling  or  unable  to  recog- 
nize. Perhaps  his  vision  is  limited  to  the 
farming  conditions  in  his  State,  a  State 
that  has  only  126.219  acres  tied  up  in 
farming.  In  Texas,  we  farm  35,778,092 
acres.  If  this  is  the  case  I  would  suggest 
the  gentleman  expand  his  horizons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  plain  unadorned 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  tliis  amend- 
ment were  adopted  and  a  $20,000  ceil- 
ing set  on  farm  payments,  the  larger, 
more  efficient  producer  would  be  unable 
to  participate  in  the  Federal  farm  pro- 
gram and  still  cover  his  overhead,  much 
less  make  a  profit  on  his  investment.  He 
would  have  no  other  choice  than  to  de- 
termine what  crops  he  could  grow  most 
efficiently  and  plant  them  fence  to  fence. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Conte. I  should  take  note  that  they 
had  to  expand  their  operations  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  economies  of 
this  scale. 

What  justifications  does  a  farmer  have 
to  pay  a  $10,000  tractor  or  an  $18,000 
combine  to  farm  80  acres?  He  has  to  ex- 
pand to  farm  more  land  to  justify  buying 
this  expensive  equipment. 

This  would  force  the  smaller  farmers 
who  were  participating  in  the  farm  pro- 
gram to  economic  laiin.  It  would  destroy 
the  delicate  bonds  of  the  farm  program 
which  match  farm  production  with  the 
consumption  needs  of  this  Nation.  It 
would  create  new  glutvS  on  the  market. 
It  would  dislocate  the  farm  economy  in 
so  many  ways  the  economic  tidal  wave 
that  would  be  created  could  well  swamp 
the  rest  of  the  economy  and  drive  the 
Nation  smack  into  a  devastating  depres- 
sion. 

The  liistory  of  the  United  States  is 
fairly  clear  that  nationwide  depressions 
begin  on  the  farms.  When  I  was  grow- 
ing up  there  was  an  old  saying  that  went 
like  this: 

Depressions  in  this  country  have  always 
been  farm  bred,  farm  led,  and  farm  fed. 

I  predict,  and  I  hat«  to  be  a  prophet 
of  doom,  but  I  predict  that  if  this  Con- 
gress adopts  the  amendment  to  limit 
farm  payments  to  $20,000,  it  may  well 
have  sown  the  seeds  of  our  economic 
ruin. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this  pro- 
posal. 


Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
House,  all  the  statistics  have  been  read 
and  reread.  All  the  tragedies  that  are  go- 
ing to  happen  to  the  farmers  have  been 
recalled  to  us  very  often.  I  am  afraid  we 
are  in  a  position,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
that  no  matter  what  is  said  on  the  floor, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  will  not  pay 
one  bit  of  attention  to  the  rest  of  us.  And 
it  may  be  mutual.  I  do  not  know. 

However,  I  will  just  say  this:  At  a  time 
when  it  begins  to  look  as  though  rural 
America  and  urban  America  are  begin- 
ning to  recognize  that  they  do  have  com- 
mon problems  and  they  do  have  the  op- 
portunity to  gain  common  goals,  to  con- 
tinue a  poUtical  activity  of  this  kind  is 
not  very  important. 

When  all  of  the  figures  are  analyzed 
and  when  all  of  the  statements  are  made 
it  adds  up  to  this:  In  the  end,  •R-ithout 
any  program,  the  constimer  will  pay  di- 
rectly whatever  has  been  paid  in  sub- 
sidies theretofore. 

I  think  that  if  these  gentlemen  are 
ever  successful  in  doing  away  entirely 
with  the  farm  program,  then,  and  per- 
haps only  then,  can  thi.'-  House  be  con- 
vinced for  the  first  time  that  food  was 
cheaper  with  the  $3  billion  a  year  pro- 
grams than  without  them. 

Unless  there  is  some  other  kind  of 
arrangement  made,  the  consumer  is  the 
only  one  who  can  ultimately  pay  the 
price  for  producing  and  processing  food 
and  selling  it  at  the  retail  level.  The 
farmers  of  this  country  have  been  work- 
ing for  30  or  40  years  under  the  so-called 
agricultural  programs.  These  programs 
have  worked  to  var>-ing  degrees  of  effi- 
ciency, and  none  of  them  to  the  degree 
we  would  like  to  have  them  work.  How- 
ever, all  of  them  save  the  consumers 
money.  All  of  them  have  been  to  the  di- 
rect benefit  of  the  consumer. 

So.  as  useless  as  it  may  be,  I  would 
like  to  say  at  this  late  hour  that  for  the 
sake  of  this  coimtry,  for  the  sake  of  the 
consumer  if  not  for  the  sake  of  the  farm- 
er, that  the  joyful  impetus  and  impor- 
tance put  on  further  limiting  the  pay- 
ments on  these  agricultural  programs, 
when  this  is  not  in  the  legislative  com- 
mittee's report,  is  wrong. 

The  bill  will  be  up  again  next  year  in 
the  proper  form.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  in  fairness  to  everybody 
that  this  not  be  pursued  with  the  glee 
with  which  I  suspect  -hat  it  will  be. 

Having  said  that,  I  will  say  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  these  gentlemen 
again  and  doing  the  very  best  we  can  to 
make  sense  out  of  our  legi-slation  and 
benefiting  the  American  people  as  best 
we  can. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  this  is  sort  of  like  re- 
playing a  broken  record.  I  almost  got  out 
my  old  speech  on  tliis  subject  and  re- 
inserted it  in  the  Record,  because  it 
seems  we  have  to  make  this  fiaht  every 
now  and  then:  and  the  facts  are  about 
the  same  as  they  were  before, 

Tliis  is  an  attempt  again  to  shackle 
the  American  farmer,  and  an  attempt  to 


indicate  that  the  American  farmer  has 
done  something  less  than  a  great  job  in- 
sofar as  feeding  and  clothing  this  Na- 
tion is  concerned. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Members  of  this  body  would  be  very 
popular  back  home  if  indeed  they  were 
to  do  something  which  would  cripple  the 
agricultural  progi-am.  The  American 
agricultural  program  which  we  now 
have  is  the  main  reason  why  the  people 
of  this  coimtry  are  paying  only  16  per- 
cent of  their  usable  income  for  food  and 
sustenance,  and  why  they  are  getting 
food  and  fiber  of  the  quality  that  they 
are  getting  at  the  present  time. 

I  tliink  if  you  compare  the  perform- 
ance of  the  agricultural  industry,  the 
American  farmer,  with  that  of  anybody 
else  in  the  world,  you  would  have  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  pro- 
duced more,  produced  it  cheaper,  pro- 
duced it  better  and  more  efficiently  than 
any  other  nation  in  the  world  has  been 
able  to  do. 

It  seems  to  me  that  playing  Russian 
roulette  with  a  program  which  has  been 
so  successful  in  providing  much  of  the 
good  life  which  we  have  in  this  country 
is  sheer  folly,  and  I  feel  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hoase  will  not  want  to  engage 
in  that  type  of  a  dangerous  charade. 

It  has  been  said  that  passing  this 
amendment  would  be  a  breach  of  faith 
to  the  American  farmer.  I  happen  to 
think  that  this  is  true. 

We  passed  a  basic  agricultural  bill  al- 
most 2  years  ago.  A  limitation  of  $55,000 
was  put  on  the  amotmt  of  payment  which 
could  be  made  to  any  one  farmer  in  that 
bill.  This  was  agreed  upon  by  all  parties. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  even  agreed  by 
some  of  the  people  who  are  now  support- 
ing this  amendment,  that  if  this  limita- 
tion of  $55,000  were  put  on  that  there 
would  be  no  attempt  to  lower  the  limita- 
tion during  the  time  that  this  particular 
law  was  in  force. 

I  say  to  you  that  if  the  gentlemen  who 
have  offered  the  amendment  think  it  is 
necessai-y  to  lower  the  limitation  more, 
then  in  all  good  faith  they  should  wait 
imtil  it  becomes  necessary  to  reenact  the 
basic  law  imder  wlrich  we  make  these 
payments.  Then,  at  that  time,  if  they 
want  to  try  to  lower  the  paj-ment  it  is  up 
to  them.  But  I  suggest  that  it  is  not  good 
faith:  it  is  a  breach  of  faith,  in  fact,  to 
the  American  farmer  to  attempt  to  do 
this  on  an  appropriation  bill,  or  during 
the  time  tliat  this  basic  act  is  in  effect. 

Do  you  think  this  is  good  politics?  I 
suggest  it  is  not  very  good  politics.  I 
suggest  that  the  people  back  in  your 
districts,  if  they  realize  what  may  occur 
if  the  American  farmer  produces  less,  or 
does  not  produce  it  as  well,  would  tell 
the  gentleman  that  it  is  not  very  good 
politics,  because  they  like  the  food  they 
now  eat.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  if 
you  keep  on  lowering  the  payments  and 
you  keep  on  breaking  faith  with  the 
American  farmer  you  will  have  fewer  of 
them,  and  they  will  not  be  doing  as  good 
a  job  as  they  are. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
be  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  has  made  a  very  important 
point,  and  a  point  that  we  ought  to  give 
more  consideration  to. 

I  think  the  gentleman  will  verify  for 
our  colleagues  here  in  the  House  that  it 
is  only  in  the  area  of  agricultural  com- 
modities that  we  have  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade,  and  this  is  so  because 
we  in  America,  our  American  farmers, 
are  low-cost  producers  of  agricultural 
products.  Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Tliat  certainly  is  so.  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
would  agree  with  me  that  putting  a 
limitation  on  this  would  not  save  any 
money;  all  it  docs  is  harm  the  most  ef- 
ficient farmer,  the  one  who  is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  favorable  balance  of 
trade  that  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
has  indicated  we  have. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  will  yield  further,  if  you 
would  do  this  to  the  producers,  as  this 
amendment  proposes,  it  would  further 
affect  cur  already  unfavorable  balance 
of  trade  by  making  us,  not  low-cost  pro- 
ducers of  agricultural  products,  but  high- 
cost  producers. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Higher  cost  and  lower 
quality  is  what  we  would  have:  there 
would  be  no  doubt  about  it. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  that  the 
House  will  in  all  good  faith  reject  this 
amendment  and  keep  this  program  for 
at  least  1  more  year,  then  we  can  decide 
what  v.e  want  to  do  with  it.  This  is  not 
the  time  to  change. 

Mr.  ABOLTREZK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts <Mr.  CoNTEi.  Does  this 
amendment  close  the  loopholes  that  now 
exist  in  the  farm  subsidy  programs  that 
allow  people  to  distribute  land  amongst 
members  of  their  family  allowing  large 
corporate  agiibusinesses  to  exceed  the 
$55,000  limitation? 

Mr,  CONTE.  The  gentleman  was  not 
here  during  general  debate? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  No. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  gave  a  long  dissertation 
on  this  subject  and  I  said — no.  it  did  not. 
That  was  the  unfortunate  part  in  the 
adoption  of  the  present  555,000  ceiling. 
I  worked  with  Chairman  Poage  and 
others  and  tried  to  get  language  in  the 
1970  act  that  would  have  prevented  these 
evasions.  They  would  not  buy  it  at  that 
time. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House,  I  said  that 
the  $55,000  ceiling  would  not  save  any 
money,  but  it  did  save  about  $2'^  mil- 
lion, as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
stated. 

What  I  did  sav  earlier  today  was  that 
tlus  $20,000  ceiling  is  a  message  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  the 
American  taxpayers  are  sick  and  tired 
and  fed  up  with  this  program. 

Next  year  when  the  authorization  bill 
comes  up,  if  we  can  win  on  this  amend- 
ment here  today,  it  will  be  a  message  to 
the  chairman  and  the  rest  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  that  they  have  to 
do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  You  are  saying  that 
the  amendment  does  not  close  the  loop- 
holes? 


Mr.  CONTE.  No,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  As  you  know,  I  come 
from  one  of  the  most  agricultural  States 
in  the  Nation — my  people  support  a  lower 
limitation.  I  supported  your  amendment 
last  year,  but  I  must  reluctantly  oppose 
it  today  because  I  think  what  you  ought 
to  do  is  to  make  it  meaningful  and  not 
just  an  exercise  in  futility.  It  should  be 
written  into  a  law  that  closes  the  loop- 
holes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  hope  the  gentleman  can 
help  me  and  others  next  year,  to  get 
Chairman  Poage  and  his  committee  to 
bring  out  meaningful  legislation.  I  have 
been  here  for  14  years  and  I  have  heard 
that  claim  that  this  is  not  the  time  too 
many  times.  It  is  really  an  old  broken 
record  and,  as  I  stand  here  and  I  hope 
to  be  here  a  year  from  now,  if  my  people 
have  the  kindness  to  send  me  back — the 
Agriculture  Committee  will  still  not  do 
anything  next  year — unless  we  act  today. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  You  have  not  heard 
that  "broken  record"  from  me, 

Mr.  CONTE.  No,  not  from  you — but 
from  the  committee. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr,  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
want  to  join  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes i  and 
others  in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 
I  would  hope  that  other  Members  of  the 
House  would  go  along  with  this  program 
for  the  duration  which  would  mean  only 
1  more  year.  Then  at  that  time  the 
legislative  committee  will  exercise  the 
prerogatives  of  the  House  in  directing 
such  changes  as  need  to  be  made. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  unrealistic  and 
breaks  an  agreement  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  made  with  the 
farmers  of  this  country. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  designed  to 
help  the  farmers.  The  Conte  amendment 
hurts  the  farmer  instead  of  helping  him. 

This  amendment  does  not  save  the 
taxpayers  a  dime.  The  cost  of  admin- 
istration of  this  type  of  amendment  will 
just  add  to  the  cost  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  can  soundly 
defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McCOMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  comment  that  the  $55,000 
figure  was  not  set  capriciously  or  in  some 
arbitrary  manner.  But  rather  it  was  set 
to  maintain  the  delicate  balance  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  in  the  wheat 
and  feed  grain  industry. 

It  is  this  that  we  are  trying  to  main- 
tain. If  this  amendment  passes  today, 
it  may  very  well  force  many  farmers 
in  my  district  to  go  out  of  the  program 
completely,  which  they  can  do  volun- 
tarily, and  plant  "from  fence  to  fence." 
This  will  destroy  the  entire  program. 


I  think  the  amendment  is  ill-con- 
ceived. It  does  not  take  into  consider- 
ation, I  believe,  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  the  agricultural  community  today, 
and  coiisequently  of  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  sincerely  request  that  we  defeat  the 
amendment  to  reduce  the  $55,000  ceil- 
ing, and  take  up  this  matter  in  the  new 
agriculture  bill  next  year. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ma.ssachusetts,  for  continu- 
ing the  fight.  I  also  want  to  commend 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr.  Findley)  who 
serves  with  me  on  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture for  sticking  to  his  gun.s  and 
for  not  failing  to  bring  this  very  im- 
portant issue  again  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  and  the  American  people. 

Tire  statement  has  been  m.ade  that  this 
$20,000  limitation  amendment  would 
work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer. 

Well,  who  are  our  colleagues  talking 
about  when  they  say  "the  American 
farmer"  will  be  adversely  affected  by  a 
$20,000  limitation?  If  they  are  talking 
about  the  great  corporate  combines 
which  have  been  gobbling  up  the  inde- 
pendent farmers  of  this  country,  they  are 
right. 

If  they  are  talking  about  the  very 
small  minority  of  farmers  in  this  coun- 
try who  are  receiving  subsidies  of  more 
than  $20,000  a  year  from  the  Federal 
Government,  then  they  are  right.  But  if 
they  are  talking  about  the  ovenvhelming 
majority  of  American  farmers,  those 
with  small-  and  medium-sized  opera- 
tions who  do  not  Qualify  under  this  pro- 
gram for  anything  like  $20,000,  then  they 
are  dead  wrong. 

Let  me  tell  you  Members  of  the  House 
that  those  farmers,  the  family  farmers, 
the  independent  farmers,  the  actual  farm 
operators,  those  who  we  have  tradi- 
tionally called  the  real  dirt  farmers  of 
this  country,  are  just  as  sick  and  tired  of 
hearing  about  these  huge  payments  to 
agribusiness  giants  as  are  Mr.  Conte's 
constituents.  They  know  such  abuses  of 
the  faiTn  program  are  discrediting  it  in 
the  eyes  of  the  American  people  and 
jeopardizing  its  continued  existence  to 
serve  the  real  fanners  for  whom  it  was 
originally  intended. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman   from   Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  wish  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman, becau.se  others  have  made  .>;ome 
statements  about  this  delicate  balance 
and  the  balance  of  trade  and  all.  There 
is  a  front-pase  story  todav  in  the  V/all 
Street  Journal  about  Baleful  Yarn,"  and 
it  says,  in  part,  that — 

Uncle  Sam's  cupboard,  which  once  held 
millions  of  480-pound  bales  of  the  stuff  as 
subsidized  surplus.  Is  bare;  now  a  shortage 
threatens.  And  prices  are  about  40  percent 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  are  nearlng  Korean 
war  levels. 

This  is  an  election  year,  and  these  peo- 
ple have  to  go  back  to  their  voters.  They 
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are  paying  the  highest  prices  that  they 
have  ever  paid  for  bread,  for  meat,  for 
corn,  for  cornmeal,  for  commodities,  and 
for  garbage. 

Who  got  up  here  to  speak  against  this 
amendment?  The  gentleman  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  Mr.  Maiion. 
Go  look  at  the  record.  His  district  gets 
one  of  the  highest  level  of  subsidies  of 
am-  district  in  the  United  States— mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars^while  there 
are  people  in  Texas  who  go  to  bed  hungry 
every  night. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  decline  to  yield  further 
and  I  emphatically  disagree  with  the 
gentleman  when  he  suggests  that  farmers 
are  receiving  high  prices  for  their  prod- 
ucts. The  price  of  corn  is  woefully  in- 
adequate and  our  cattle  and  hog  farmers 
are  just  now  starting  to  receive  an  ade- 
quate return  after  20  years  of  depressed 
prices. 

The  reasons  I  support  the  gentleman's 
$20,000  hmitation  amendment  are  very 
different  from  those  he  has  just  stated. 

My  district  includes  a  great  number  of 
independent  farmers,  livestock  and  grain 
farmers  and  I  know  the  vast  majority  of 
them  are  very  much  opposed  to  large 
payments.  They  have  told  me  repeatedly 
that  there  is  nothing  I  have  done  since 
coming  to  the  Congress  which  has  their 
support  more  wholeheartedly  than  my 
attempt  to  cut  down  these  outrageously 
large  subsidies,  which  have  run  into  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  for  some  corpo- 
rations. These  huge  payments  have  given 
large  agricultural  combines  an  unfair 
competitive  advantage  over  independent 
farmers,  assisting  them  in  buying  more 
land  and  driving  more  and  more  people 
from  the  farms.  So  I  say  let  us  vote  for 
this  amendment.  I  say  that  the  argu- 
ment which  has  been  made  that  it  would 
be  a  breach  of  faith  or  a  breach  of  con- 
tract for  the  Congress  to  now  impose  a 
lower  limit  than  $55,000  is  rather  spuri- 
ous, becau.=e  I  would  say  to  you  that  good 
faith  runs  both  ways. 

What  kind  of  good  faith  have  the  agri- 
business giants  shown  in  the  various 
sham  subdivisions  and  elaborate  leasing 
arrangements  and  other  subterfuges  they 
have  been  employing  to  nullify  the  $55.- 
000  limitation?  It  has  been  breached  and 
evaded  and  shot  through  with  so  many 
loopholes  that  the  good-faith  argument 
collapses  of  its  o-rti  weight. 

Annual  payments  of  more  than  $20,- 
000  are  hurting,  not  helping  the  family 
farmer.  We  should  not  be  misled  by  the 
arguments  that  payments  of  over  $20,000 
are  helping  small-  or  medium-sized 
farmers  in  any  way. 

Large  payments  are  accelerating  the 
growth  of  larger  and  larger  farm  units 
whose  owners  are  encouraged  to  acquire 
more  and  more  of  their  neighbor's  land 
thro'tigh  the  use  of  huge  subsidies.  Gov- 
ernment checks  are  beinj;  used  a,s  the 
downpayment  to  buv  up  family-sized 
farms  with  more  and  more  farm  fami- 
lies being  driven  from  the  land.  Many 
of  them  then  move  to  great  cities  where 
they  are  ill  equipped  to  make  the  neces- 
sary adiustments  to  the  complexities  of 
urban  life. 

Escalating  Government  payments  are 
not  the  only  reason  for  this  alarming 
trend  but  they  are  certainly  a  contribut- 


ing factor.  Fewer  and  fewer  farmers  have 
been  receiving  larger  and  larger  pay- 
ments, which  certainly  subverts  the  in- 
tention of  most  Congressmen  who  voted 
for  the  1965  act.  The  independent  family 
farmer  finds  himself  caught  in  a  vicious 
cost-price  squeeze  and  in  increasing  dan- 
ger of  being  cannibalized  by  corporate 
and  other  farming  combinations  sub- 
sidized by  big  payments. 

A  statewide  poll  taken  by  the  Des 
Moines  Register  in  May  1970  showed 
three  out  of  four  Iowa  farmers  favoring 
a  limitation  of  payments.  The  average 
amiual  limit  suggested  by  these  farmers 
was  about  $11,000.  Only  3  percent  sug- 
gested a  limit  of  $25,000  or  higher. 

I  am  convinced  after  considering  all 
available  surveys  on  the  subject  that  a 
$20,000  limitation  will  not  have  any  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  feed  grain  program, 
but  will  in  fact  strengthen  it. 

On  the  best  evidence  available,  it  ap- 
pears that  payees  receiving  more  than 
$20,000  are  farming  only  about  2  percent 
of  feed  grain  base  acres.  I  believe  we 
should  immediately  end  all  subsidization 
over  $20,000  of  this  very  small  percentage 
of  large  operators.  This  will  strengthen 
and  redirect  the  farm  program  so  that  it 
can  better  serve  the  great  majority  of 
American  farmers  and  the  consuming 
public.  I.  therefore,  urge  all  Members  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  $20,000  limitation 
amendment. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  think  it  is  a  rewrit- 
ing of  economic  history  or  contemporary 
events  to  blame  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
ti-y  for  the  inflation  that  haunts  the  land. 
I  would  hke  to  address,  if  I  may.  my  re- 
marks to  my  colleagues  who  represent 
the  major  urban  areas  of  the  country.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  useful  political  dem- 
agoguery  to  try  to  whip  the  5  percent  or 
less  of  our  population  that  produces  the 
food  and  fiber  for  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  every  depression  this  country  has 
ever  fotmd  itself  in  starts  first  on  the 
farms  of  this  land.  I  do  not  purport  to 
be  an  expert  in  matters  agricultural,  but 
of  one  thing  I  am  absolutely  convinced: 
This  bill,  as  reported  out  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  and  full 
committee,  is  a  balanced  bill.  It  will  meet 
the  needs  of  this  country  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Tliis  is  the  wrong  time  and 
the  wrong  place  to  be  accepting  any 
amendments  of  any  kind  to  the  product 
that  is  before  us,  so  I  intend  to  vote 
against  this  prooosed  amendment,  as 
well  as  the  other  proposed  amendment  to 
the  committee  product. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  San  Francisco,  from  California,  for 
his  urban  view  of  this  problem  that  I  do 
not  think  we  have  heard  before.  I  would 
like  to  dwell  for  just  a  minute  on  the 
broken  faith  matter.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  in  anybody's  mind  that 
we  are  breaking  faith  with  the  farmer 


with  the  mere  introduction  of  this  bill. 
I  think  we  all  recognize  that. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  faith  that  is 
being  broken  with  the  constituents  at 
home  when  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts informs  his  people  he  is  going 
to  lower  the  prices  of  their  foodstuffs  by 
the  introduction  of  this  mercurial  and 
attention-grabbing  amendment.  I  will 
tell  the  gentleman  tliere  is  the  greatest 
action  of  broken  faith,  because  the  gen- 
tleman well  knows  that  there  will  not  be 
one  dime  removed  from  the  consumer's 
cost  for  foodstuffs  he  consumes  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  amendment.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  jeopardy  to  the  consumer  is 
very  real.  All  the  demagogic  statements 
about  the  farmer  who  siunmers  in  Flor- 
ida and  about  the  huge  corporations  gob- 
bling up  the  little  farmer  are  just  as 
meaningless  to  the  consumer  as  they  are 
to  the  gentleman  who  uttered  them.  I 
tell  the  Members  of  the  House  when  they 
vote  for  this,  and  then  go  home  and  tell 
their  consumers  they  are  saving  the  con- 
sumers' money,  they  are  flat  lying  to  the 
consumers.  While  a  Member  may  not 
have  any  farmer  in  his  district  who  will 
be  upset  by  this  breaking  of  faith,  I  have 
to  believe  there  are  consiuners  who  will 
be  upset  by  the  breach  of  faith  against 
them. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the  committee 
has  heard  the  argimient  now  for  some 
time,  and  I  assiune  it  is  ready  to  vote,  so  I 
will  not  take  very  much  time  or  impose 
upon  the  committee's  patience.  I  think  it 
is  interesting  that  some  aspersions  were 
made  against  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  '  Mr.  Mahon  )  be- 
cause he  comes  from  a  district  where 
there  are  a  significant  number  of  agri- 
cultural payments  in  exce.ss  of  $20,000. 
This  point  was  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Conte i  in  a 
dialog  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Mayne  I  who  interestingly  enough 
told  the  committee  he  does  not  have  any 
farmers  in  his  district  to  speak  of  who 
will  get  pavments  in  excess  of  $20,000. 
His  support  for  the  amendment  would 
seem  very  convenient  then. 

It  is  always  convenient  to  support  pay- 
ment limitations  if  they  are  $5,000  or 
$10,000  above  what  any  of  one's  constit- 
uents happen  to  receive.  But  I  suggest 
if  a  payment  limitation  of  $5,000,  or  even 
$10,000  was  the  subject  of  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor,  the  gentlemrn  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Mayne »  might  have  a  different 
view.  That  would  not  be  convenient  for 
him  because  it  would  not  be  convenient 
for  the  family  farmer  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Mayne  was  a  little  concerned  when 
the  1971  corn  crop  was  a  billion  bushels 
more  than  the  1970  corn  crop,  and  it  was 
worth  much  less,  because  the  production 
controls  were  completely  out  of  hand. 

It  is  a  fraud  to  say  the  small  or  the 
family  farmers  have  no  interest  in  tlie 
balance  in  our  agricultural  programs. 
Indeed,  if  we  accept  these  kinds  of 
amendments  and  drive  every  commercial 
farmer,  including  the  family  commer:ial 
farmer,  out  of  this  program,  we  are  go- 
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ing  to  make  the  program  worthless  to 
the  small  farmers  of  the  country.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  demand  they  have 
less  production  and  even  less  income  in 
order  to  compensate  for  the  tremendous 
lack  of  any  supply  management  on  the 
part  of  the  larger  producers. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  has  made 
a  very  fine  statement. 

There  are  two  is.sues,  as  I  see  it.  which 
are  involved.  One  is  the  objective  of  the 
Congre.ss  when  it  enacted  the  basic  legis- 
lation. The  other  is  that  we  cannot  have 
a  farm  program  unless  everybody  is 
under  it.  Otherwise  we  are  going  to  have 
excess  production  on  the  excess  acreage. 

I  am  going  along  with  the  gentleman 
on  this  issue,  and  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  every  amendment  that  will  take 
anvthing  away  from  anybody  under  this 
bili. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Speaker  very  much.  Among  so  many 
other  issues  he  masters  the  Speaker  has 
always  understood  the  need  for  a  bal- 
anced agriculture  program 

To  put  my  own  record  before  the  com- 
mittee, the  vast  majority  of  the  farmers 
of  my  district  do  not  receive  payments  in 
excess  of  $20,000.  but  they  know  that  the 
broad  participation  is  essential  to  any 
kind  of  effective  farm  program. 

I  served  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, along  with  the  tjentleman  from 
Iowa  'Mr.  Mavne>  and  others,  and  for 
2  years  we  attempted  to  write  a  bill  that 
would  be  effective  and  equitable  at  least 
for  the  vast  majority  of  our  farmers  in 
reaching  supply  management  goods  for 
the  basic  commodities.  That  bill  expires 
next  year. 

It  will  be  the  first  order  of  business  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  next 
year  to  have  hearings  and  to  report  a 
new  farm  bill  to  this  floor.  It  will  not 
be  up  to  the  distinguished  chairman  '  Mr. 
PoAGE>  as  to  whether  he  wants  to  bring 
a  bill  out  or  not.  He  must  bring  a  bill  out 
if  we  are  to  have  any  farm  program 
after  December  31,  1973.  When  the  new 
farm  bill  is  reported,  hopefully  early 
next  year,  then  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  prepare  comprehensive 
amendments  more  effective  and  appro- 
priate to  their  purposes  than  are  per- 
mitted here  today  and  they  can  be  con- 
sidered and  voted  on  by  the  House. 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  OHARA.  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk 
about  the  rate  at  which  the  small  farm- 
ers are  going  out  of  business.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  they  are  going  to  be  going  out 
of  business  a  lot  faster  than  ever  before 
if  we  all  of  a  sudden  allow  the  big  pro- 
ducers to  produce  as  much  a.s  they  want 
as  fast  as  they  can  and  flood  the  market 
with  it.  This  will  cause  the  price  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  ones  who  will  be  hurt 
are  the  marginal  producers,  not  the  big 
producers. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

I  have  one  final  word,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress  for 
a  relatively  few  years,  for  only  about  8 


years.  I  do  not  have  the  great  experience 
of  others  but  it  seems  to  me  we  should 
give  greater  respect  and  consideration  to 
the  work  of  our  basic  legislative  commit- 
tees. These  legislative  committees  which 
conduct  long  hours  of  hearings;  hear 
hundreds  of  witnesses  and  deliberate  for 
many  days  on  complex  and  diflBcult  legis- 
lation, perhaps  deserve  better  than  to 
liave  their  basic  recommendations  writ- 
ten in  authorization  laws  as  public  policy 
only  to  be  totally  altered  by  amendments 
to  appropriation  bills  on  a  few  minutes 
debate  and  less  deliberation. 

If  this  practice  continues  to  grow  the 
legislative  committees  might  as  well  be 
abolished. 

This  amendment  has  been  held  to  be 
technically  in  order  but  it  is  flagrantly 
legislation  in  an  appropriation  bill  and 
worse  ill  considered  and  undesirable  leg- 
islation as  well. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  rejected. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  hope  we  can  have  a  vote  on  this 
-soon.  However,  there  are  several  facts 
which  I  believe  should  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members. 

We  are  using  a  monetary  figure  in 
this  debate.  The  monetary  figure  is 
related  to  the  amount  of  acreage  In- 
cluded in  the  program. 

What  is  sought  to  be  done  here  is  to 
force  out  of  the  program  those  with 
the  biggest  acreage. 

We  point  out  on  page  12  of  our  report 
that  8  percent  of  our  farms  produce  over 
half  of  our  agricultural  production,  and 
nearly  90  percent  of  our  production 
comes  from  just  over  one-third  of  oiu- 
farms. 

The  points  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  and  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  are  very  well  stated.  If  we 
force  out  of  the  farm  program  those 
who  have  the  greatest  amounts  of  acre- 
age— and  that  is  what  is  involved  here — 
when  we  reduce  the  payment,  we  must 
increase  the  amount  of  acreage  taken 
out  of  those  small  farmers  who  remain 
in  the  program. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  vote  down  this 
amendment.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  will  face 
up  to  this  problem.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  will  do,  but  I  hope  they  will  be  able 
to  come  up  with  a  more  sound  program. 

Certainly,  with  the  program  we  now 
have,  we  need  to  keep  in  the  man  with 
the  big  acreage,  or  else  it  will  wreck  the 
economy. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Is  it  not  a  fair 
statement  to  make  in  summary  that  if 
we  really  want  a  whole  program  which 
covers  the  whole  problem  of  the  entire 
farm  economy  we  should  vote  against 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  should  think  so. 

The  farming  is  done  on  a  relatively 
small  part  of  the  acres.  The  farm  people 
are  only  5  percent  of  the  population, 
which  lets  the  other  95  percent  of  us 
live  in  other  places. 

If  we  do  not  have  the  acreage  in  the 


program  we  will  not  have  any  program 
of  value.  The  amendment  is  directed  to- 
ward leaving  the  big  acreage  out,  which 
would  wreck  the  whole  business. 

I  want  to  point  out  further  that  this 
amendment  will  not  save  r.ny  money  but 
it  will  complicate  the  administration  and 
bookkeeping,  for  as  was  pointed  out  in 
the  report  of  this  bill: 

FUND    AV.^ILABLE    FOR    CCC    COMMITMENTS 

The  committee  notes  subsection  3:  "re- 
establish farmers  purchasing  power  by  mak- 
ing payments  In  connection  with  the  normal 
production  of  any  agricultural  commodity 
for  domestic  consumption."  Thus  it  is  clear 
to  the  committee  that  section  32  funds  are 
available  up  to  the  total  amount  provided 
for  administrative  expenses  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  obligations  imposed  by  the 
charter  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion or  by  substantive  law,  including  formu- 
lation of  farm  programs,  as  provided  by 
existing  law,  inclvidlng  payments  should  such 
use  become  necessary. 

I  therefore  hope  that  this  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ihmk  I  have  a  duty 
to  be  honest  \\ith  myself.  Politically  it 
is  suicide  for  me  to  vote  against  this 
apiendment,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
really  feel. 

I  have  read  where  in  the  underdevel- 
oped nations — and  I  can  mention  a  num- 
ber of  them — in  Africa  they  have  dou- 
bled their  production  of  suit  material, 
dress  material  and  fabrics.  My  counties 
stand  to  lose  6.000  job.?  if  we  destroy  the 
farm  policy  of  the  United  States.  In  our 
industrial  sector  and  in  my  district  one 
out  of  every  three  jobs  depends  on  ex- 
ports and  imports.  I  know  some  of  our 
best  firms  will  close  down  if  our  Govern- 
ment does  not  regulate  this  balance.  Our 
firms  can  buy  cotton  in  the  foreign  mar- 
kets from  underdeveloped  nations  for  10 
cents  a  pound  less  than  the  American 
farmer  can  make  it.  The  machinery  will 
follow  the  raw  materials.  Our  chemical 
plants  making  competitive  synthetic  res- 
ins will  close.  I  think  we  ought  to  protect 
American  industry  and  our  textile  jobs 
and  the  policies  of  the  Government. 

Let  us  vote  tiiis  amendment  down. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  be  closed  and  that  we 
vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Conte>. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

TELLER    VOTE    WITH    CLERKS 

Mr.  CONTE  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered :  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers  Messrs, 
CoNTE,  Smith  of  Iowa,  Whitten.  and 
Mayne. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  189,  noes 
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193,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  50 
as  follows : 

I  Roll  No.  246] 

[Recorded  Teller  Vote] 

AYES— 189 


Abzug 
Adams 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Ashbroolc 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Badillo 
Barrett 
Be,  [''h 
Bennett 
Blester 
Bin?ham 
Bol.'ind 
Brademas 
Brrnzman 
Brov.  n.  Mich. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Mass. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Bvron 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Cleveland 
Conable 
Conover 
Conte 
Cjnyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
Dlnu'ell 
Donohue 
Dow 
Drinan 
Dulskl 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 

Forsythe 
Frellnghuysen 
Freuzel 
Frey 
Gaydos 
Grasso 


Abbltt 
Abourezk 
Albert 
Alexander 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Asplnall 
Baker 
Belcher 
Bergland 
Bevlll 
Biaggl 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Bow 
Erasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Burleson,  Te.\ 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 


GrifHths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gude 

Haley 

Hall 

Halpcrn 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hechler,  W,  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Kelnz 

Helstoski 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Hogan 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Kastenmeier 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Koch 

Kyros 

Latta 

Lent 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McCulloch 

McEwen 

McKevltt 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
MailUard 
Mallary 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 
Mikva 
Miller,  Ohio 
Minlsh 
Minshall 
Mitchell 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Mtirphy,  111. 
Nedzi 
Neisen 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Konskl 
Pelly 
Pepper 

NOES— 193 

Camp 
Carlson 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Collier 
Collins,  111. 
Collins,  Tex, 
Colmer 
Curlln 
Daniel,  Va. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Ga. 
de  la  Garza 
Denholm 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Eilberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Fisher 


Pev.5er 

Pike 

Podell 

PoiT 

Powell 

Price,  111. 

Quie 

Randall 

Reid 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Say lor 

Schmitz 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Stotl 

Seiberllng 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stanton, 
J.  William 

Steele 

Stratton 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Tiernan 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Waldle 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whalley 

W'hitehurst 

Widnall 

Williams 

V/ilson, 
Charles  H. 

Wolff 

Wvdler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwach 


Hungate 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Kluczynskl 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McClure 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McFall 
McKay 

McMillan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mills.  Ark. 


Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Fountain 

Fra.ser 

Fuqua 

Galifianakls 

Gannatz 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Green,  Oreg. 

Griffin 

Gubser 

Ha^an 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Henderson 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Hillls 

Hoimeld 

Horton 

Hull 


Mills,  Md. 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nichols 

O'Hara 

ONeill 

Passman 

Patman 

Fatten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pcage 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Purcell 

Quillen 

Rangel 

Rarick 

Rees 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Satterfield 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Sebellus 

Shriver 


Sisk 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 

Sieiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Si-ephens 
Stokes 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcotl 
Taylor 
Teagtie.  Tex. 
Thompson,  Ga. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Udall 
iniman 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
White 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Young,  Tex. 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Jacobs 


NOT  VOTING— 50 


Abernethy 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Bell 
Betts 
Boggs 
Broomfleld 
Broyhiil.  Va. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Caffery 
Chlsholm 
Clawson.  Del 
Clay 

Davis,  S.C. 
Dent 
Dowdy 


Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Erlenborn 

Flood 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Giaimo 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Hastings 
Hebert 
Karth 
Kee 

McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich. 


McKlnney 

M'.nk 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Pirnie 

Puclnskl 

Rallsback 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Ruppe 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Terry 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

DAIRY    AND    BEEKEEPER    INDEMNITY    PROGRAMS 

For  necessary  expenses  involved  In  making 
payments  to  dalrv  farmers  and  manufactur- 
ers" of  dalrv  product  who  have  been  directed 
to  remove  "their  milk  or  milk  products  from 
commercial  markets  because  it  contained 
residues  of  chemicals  registered  and  ap- 
proved for  use  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  to  beekeepers  who  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  have  suffered  losses  as  a  result  of 
the  use  of  economic  poisons  which  had  been 
registered  and  approved  for  use  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  $3,500,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended:  Provided,  That  none  of 
the  funds  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be  used 
to  make  indemnity  payments  to  any  farmer 
whose  milk  was  removed  from  commercial 
markets  as  a  result  of  his  willful  failure  to 
follow  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Federal 
Government, 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 

amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte:  On  page 
20  strike  lines  5  through  19. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  of- 
fering an  amendment  to  strike  the  $3.5 
million  provided  in  the  bill  for  the  bee- 
keeper indemnity  program. 

This  morning,  as  I  was  driving  in  to 
Capitol  Hill.  I  heard  a  popular  song  on 


the  radio,  called  Rip-Off.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  this  could  be  the  theme  song 
for  this  ridiculous  giveaway  program 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. ,  , 
As  I  said  when  we  passed  the  second 
.supplemental  appropriations  bill,  the 
beekeeper  indemnity  program  is  a  real 
honev  of  a  grab  bag. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
tinues to  sweeten  the  pot  for  those  bee- 
keepers who  claim  to  be  losing  millions 
of  bees  from  federally  approved  pesti- 
cide control  activity. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  raised  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  administration  of  that 
program.  Among  other  consideralicns,  I 
noted  that  not  enough  has  been  done 
to  determine  the  cause  of  death  for  these 
literally  tons  of  dead  bees. 

One  apiarv  owner  claims  to  have  lost 
a  minimum  of  12,937  liives  from  pesti- 
cide acti\ity  each  year  for  the  past  5 
years.  That  evidence  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  someone's  being  pretty  care- 
less with  pesticides— if  that  was  indeed 
the  cause  of  this  massacre.  If  so,  I  can- 
not vmderstand  why  the  Agriculture 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  SeiTice 
is  planning  no  action  against  these  care- 
less  pesticide  applicators. 

All  these  questions  were  raised  during 
the  hearings  on  the  second  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  ASCS  Administrator, 
and  mv  old  sparring  partner  on  the  farm 
subsidy  issue,  Kenneth  Frick.  was  un- 
able to  give  us  adequate  ansv.ers  to  those 
questions. 

He  did,  however,  promise  to 
"strengthen  the  record  the  next  time  we 
come  up."  The  only  evidence  of  this 
strengthening  that  I  have  been  able  to 
find  is  one  page  of  testimony  and  a  one- 
page  insert  for  the  record — and  most  of 
that  deals  with  the  milk  indemnity  pro- 
gram. I  would  hate  to  see  Mr.  Prick's 
idea  of  a  weak  record. 

In  mv  mind,  then,  there  still  has  been 
no  adequate  justification  presented  for 
this  ludicrous  bonanza  for  enterprising 
beekeepers. 

Just  think  for  a  moment  of  how  silly 
it  is  to  hand  out  S14.5  million  dollars  for 
dead  bees. 

We  have  already  put  Sll  million  in  the 
beekeepers  indemnity  program  and,  with 
this  appropriation,  we  would  be  adding 
an  additional  S3  5  million. 

To  that,  I  say,  not  one  more  dime 
should  be  appropriated  for  this  program 
until  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
levels  with  the  Congress  and  answers  all 
the  questions  we  keep  on  raising  and  the 
Department  keeps  on  ignoring. 

I.  for  one.  am  tired  of  being  stung.  We 
need  to  protect  live  bees,  by  going  after 
careless  pesticide  applicators.  We  need 
to  improve  the  fiuidelines  and  procedures 
under  which  claims  are  awarded,  instead 
of  doling  out  payments  for  corpses.  Our 
program  should  be  designed  to  promote 
and  expand  our  beekeeping  operators 
rather  than  merely  awarding  funeral 
benefits. 

Another  little  omission  by  Mr.  Frick 
deserves  mention.  He  stated  that  a  survey 
showed  that  $3.5  million  would  be  needed 
to  meet  the  needs  for  payments  in  1973. 
No  one  in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
saw  hide  nor  hair— or  should  I  say  wing 
nor  stinger — of  that  survey. 
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This  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue. 
The  taxpayers  ought  to  be  buzzing  mad 
about  this  program.  It  is  irresponsible 
for  us  to  continue  to  support  a  program 
which  has  been  so  inadequately  justified, 
and  which  rests  upon  such  ;i  shaky  basic 
premise. 

Th^re  is  an  old  Scottish  song  called. 
"I  Got  a  Bee  In  Ma  Bonnet  and  Ma 
Honey  On  Ma  Mind."  Too  many 
beekeepers  are  running  around  these 
dnv.s  humming.  "I  Got  Dead  Bees  in  Ma 
Bonnet  and  Federal  Money  On  Ma 
Mind." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  I  congratu- 
late my  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
and  I  urge  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  $20,000  payment 
limit,  unfortunately  just  rejected,  is  as 
popular  in  farm  areas  as  in  the  cities. 
Prairie  Farmer  magazine  took  a  survey 
in  April  exclusively  among  farmers  on 
the  question: 

Several  Congressmen  are  urging  that  ASCS 
payments  be  limited  to  $20,000  per  crop  per 
farm  Instead  of  SS.S.OOO  as  at  present.  How  do 
you  feel  about  this? 


The  answers:  18.0  percent  say  leave 
the  upper  limit  at  $55,000:  44.1  percent 
say  drop  the  limit  to  $20,000:  19.2  per- 
cent say  drop  the  limit  to  .SI 0,000  or  less: 
11.2  say  eliminate  payments  altogether; 
and   7.5   percent  gave  no   answer. 

This  means  that  74.5  percent  want  a 
limit  of  520,000  or  less.  Even  more  im- 
portant. 30.4  percent  want  the  limit  low- 
ered to  $10,000  or  less. 

Bear  in  mind,  these  answers  are  from 
farmers. 

On  a  broader  topic,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  10th  appropriation  bill  considered 
so  far  by  this  body  for  fiscal  1973.  While 
it  is  under  the  budget  request  for  Agri- 
culture-Environmental and  Consumer 
Protection,  it  nevertheless  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  red  ink. 

This  is  so  because  the  aggregate  budg- 
et requests  for  fiscal  1973  for  the  Federal 
Government  exceed  revenue  forecasts  by 
$25  billion.  The  budget  requests  involve 
that  much  red  ink. 

The  budget  request  for  this  appropria- 
tion was  $12,952,177,400.  The  committee 
recommendation  was  slightly  less  and 
was  $12,897,010,900.  This  was  a  cut  of 
0.4  percent  or  $55,166,500. 


To  bring  the  appropriation  bill  in  line 
with  anticipated  revenue  for  fi.scal  1973 
would  have  required  a  14-percent  cut  be- 
low the  budget  request,  or  a  cut  of  $1.- 
813.304,836.  Making  adjustment  for  the 
0.4  percent  cut  actually  made  by  the 
subcommittee,  the  red  ink  still  in  the  bill 
amounts  to  13.6  percent  or  $1,758,138,336. 

Assuming  that  the  House  eventually 
approves  this  bill  without  amendment, 
as  I  assume  it  will,  the  House  v,ill  have 
approved  spending  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973  in  the  amount  of  $87,907,175,714. 
The  budget  request  for  the  same  purposes 
totalled  $87,400,400,504. 

In  effect,  we  are  I'iece  by  piece  building 
a  Federal  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1973  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  $25  bi'lion. 

Every  appropriation  bill  approved  by 
the  House  this  year  has  contained  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  red  ink  even  though 
most  of  them  have  been  below  the  budg- 
et request. 

The  amounts  I  have  referred  to  are 
summarized  in  a  table  which  I  in.sert  at 
this  point  under  permission  which  will 
be  granted  when  the  committee  rises. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 


Approt'iation  bill       Budget  request 


Balanced 

budget  U 

percent  cut 


Amount 

approved  by 

House 


legisl->twe 
Stale.  Justice, 

Coinmerc?,  Ju''iciaiy. 

related  agencies 
HUD.  Space.  Science 

Veterans,  ndepend- 

ent  agencies 
Transportsl'on  ^nd 

related  ,ig.>ncn's  . 

Oistncl  ol  Culuirbia 

Interior  and  related 

agencies  . 

Labor  HEW,  and  re- 

l3ted  agencies . 


J433.627.0C4        $372,919,224        $427,604,764 

4,687,988,600      4,031.670,196      4,587.104,350 

20,173,185,000    17,343,939,100    19,718,490,000 


8.  426,  792. 000 
343  306. 000 


7,247,041.120 
295.  243, 160 


8,316.950.000 
332,306,000 


2.  520.  340  COO     2. 167, 492. 400     2,  529, 558  200 
27,327.323.500    23.501,498.210    28,603.179  500 


"Red  Ink" 

approved  by 

House 


$54, 685, 540 
555.434,154 

2, 369, 550, 900 

1,069  908.  880 
37,062,840 

362. 065. 800 

5,101.681,290 


Appropriation  bill       Buiget  request 


Balanced 

budget  14 

percent  cut 


Amount 

approved  by 

House 


"Red  Ink" 

approved  by 

House 


Treasury.  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  General 
Government ., 

Public  Works  and 
Atomic  Energy 
Commission 

Total      .   . 
Agriculture.  Environ- 
mental and  Con- 
sumer Protection 

Total 


$5,066,603,000    $4,357,278,580    $5,057,145,000  $699,866  420 

5,489.058,000     4,720,589.880     5,437,727,000  717,137,120 

74,448,223,104 75.010,164.814  10.957,392.944 

12,952,177,400    11, 138,872,564  U2. 897, 010, 900  >  1.  758, 138,  336 

87,400,400,504                                87  9C7, 175,  714  12,725.531.280 


'  Recommended  ty  committee 

Mr.  WHITTEN  Mi.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  my  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts, He  raised  the  very  questions  I 
have  rai,sed  about  this  program:  and  I 
raised  them  seriously;  and  we  on  the 
committee  have  taken  appropriate  ac- 
tion. 

May  I  sav  here  that  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers will  vote  against  this  amendment. 
One  of  the  problems  of  urbanization  is 
the  fact  that  so  few  know  and  realize 
just  how  our  food  gets  here. 

I  have  here  a  list  of  crops — and  there 
are  many  others — dependent  upon  bees 
for  pollenization:  Almond,  apple,  apri- 
cot, avocado,  blackberry,  blueberry, 
chestnut,  the  whole  list  of  berries,  peach, 
pear,  and  plum. 

Then  we  have  carrots,  celery,  parsley, 
asparagus,  buckwheat,  and  safflower. 

Then  we  go  through  just  about  every 
agricultural  commodity  we  can  name. 

The  rea.son  that  our  5  percent  have 
been  able  to  feed  the  re.-^t  of  us  is  that 
they  have  had  the  benefit  of  chemicals 
and  in.secticides,  and  they  have  had  a 
tremendous  amount  of  study  in  advance 
of  their  use. 

Some  of  these  bees  were  killed,  as  I 
imderstand  it,  because  they  were  using 
substitutes  required  by  the  Government, 


'  II  committee  recommendation  approved. 


because  what  they  normally  use  had  been 
ruled  out. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  something 
else.  I  have  asked  the  General  Accoimt- 
ing  Office  to  look  into  this.  We  in  our 
committee  have  done  this  because  of  the 
size  of  some  of  the  claims. 

But  we  must  remember  the  amount  is 
tied  to  the  bees  lost,  just  like  the  pay- 
ments to  agricultural  producers  were 
tied  to  the  acreage  taken  out. 

This  is  wliat  was  done  in  our  commit- 
tee, and  at  my  instance.  I  wrote  the 
language: 

The  Agriculture  Act  of  1970  provided  for 
indemnities  to  beekeepers  who.  through  no 
f  lul:  of  their  own.  suffered  losses  of  honey 
bses  after  Janu.iry  1,  1967,  as  a  result  of  the 
use  of  poisons  registered  and  approved  by 
the  Federal  Government  near  or  adjacent  to 
the  property  on  which  the  hives  are  located. 

The  budget  request  includes  an  additional 
.$3,500,000  to  be  adcied  to  the  fund  for  in- 
demnification of  beekeepers.  In  approving 
this  amount,  the  Committee  again  directs 
the  Dep.irtment  to  carefully  review  this  pro- 
gram to  a.ssure  that  program  regulations  re- 
quire substantial  proof  of  loss  and  that  such 
regulations  enfx)ura^e  sound  apiary  practice. 
Where  there  are  repetitive  claims,  action  to 
correct  conditions  which  result  in  such  losses 
should  be  tiiken  immediately.  The  Committee 
again  points  out  the  need  to  examine  the 
qualifications  of  those  on  whose  statements 
chilms  are  made. 


I  repeat  that  the  report  says  that  he 
has  to  offer  substantial  proof  to  have  any 
claim  at  all. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  every  con- 
sumer in  the  country  is  dependent  upon 
bees  for  his  living. 

We.  in  turn,  have  an  obligation  to  make 
the  payment,  because  there  is  an  obliga- 
tion. We  passed  the  law.  Congress  passed 
the  law  and  the  President  signed  it. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  for  this  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  the  payment,  after  the 
sum  is  due,  or  by  its  action  to  eliminate 
that  which  is  required  by  law,  is  just 
completely  irresponsible. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massacimsetts. 

Mr,  CONTE.  As  shown  in  the  liearings 
this  year,  in  1973.  the  gentleman  was  up- 
set as  much  as  I  am  about  the  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  lam. 

Mr.  CONTE  I  read  from  the  hearings, 
on  page  252 : 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Water  will  kill  them  if  you 
put  enough  on  them.  A  good  many  things 
will  do  it.  The  question  is,  has  anybody  gone 
into  the  field  to  check  the  accuracy  of  these 
claims?  I  am  not  questioning  the  fact  it 
may. 
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On  rage  253: 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  What  you  think?  I  want  to 
know  what  is.  Have  you  made  a  check? 

Mr.  IVERSON.  No,  I  have  not.  Neither  have 
our  people  made  checks  for  this  purpose. 

And  these  people  could  have  decided 

on  a  number  of  things. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  interrupt  my 
friend? 

I  hope  the  Members  of  Congress  have 
confidence  in  me,  but  in  case  they  do  not, 
what  the  gentleman  has  read  should 
show  them  I  try  to  do  what  is  right,  and 
we  tried  to  do  it  in  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts   (Mr.  Conte^ 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

reimbursement  for  net  realized  losses 

To  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  net  realized  losses  sustained  in 
prior  years  but  not  previously  reimbursed, 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  17,  1961  (15 
U.S.C.  713a-ll,  713a-12),  $3,832,952,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  administer 
programs  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  com- 
modities pursuant  to  title  I  of  Public  Law 
480.  83d  Congress,  as  amended,  to  any  na- 
tion which  sells  or  furnishes  or  which  permits 
ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry  to  trans- 
port to  North  Vietnam  any  equipment,  mate- 
rials, or  commodities,  so  long  as  North  Viet- 
nam is  governed  by  a  Communist  regime. 

Mr.  VANTK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  a-sk  a 
question.  I  take  this  time  to  a.=k  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  distinsuislied  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  i  Mr.  Whitten  i  ,  about  the 
regular  school  year  funding  imder  title 
XIIT  of  the  feeding  program.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  could  tell  me  whether 
there  is  adequate  funding  for  the  regular 
school  year  tmder  this  program. 

Mr,  WHITTEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr,  VANIK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman. 

Mr,  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league, the  committee,  after  using  the 
best  available  figures,  feels  that  $74  mil- 
lion will  adequately  take  care  of  the  pres- 
ent program  as  contemplated.  I  would 
say  that  the  committee  has  been  contin- 
uously of  the  opinion  that  we  should  do 
whatever  is  required.  I  know  we  will  look 
kindly  on  any  amount  that  would  he  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  requirements  of 
the  present  National  School  Lunch  Act. 
I  realize  it  changes  year  by  year  with 
the  number  of  students,  but  certainly  the 
committee  has  proved  itself  to  be  sym- 
pathetic in  the  past,  and  it  will  be  that 
way  again. 

Mr.  VANIK  I  thank  the  chairman.  I 
hope  that  the  committee  will  continue  its 
support  for  the  program. 

Later  today,  the  House  will  be  able  to 
consider  H.R.  14896.  an  amendment  to 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  This 
bill  would  provide  for  vitally  needed  im- 
provements in  the  section  13  program 
and  authorize  "such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary" for  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  Nation's  low- 
income  children. 


If  the  new  provisions  of  the  law  re- 
quire additional  funds  to  meet  the  needs 
of  additional  applicants.  I  hope  that 
the  committee  will  be  able  to  consider 
these  needs  in  upcoming  supplementals. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  food  stamp 
program  pursuant  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended.  $2,341  146,000. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    SMITH    OF    IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
.A.mendme7it  ciTercd  by  ?lr   Smith  of  Iowa: 
On  pa„'e  43,  line  9,  strike    he  figure  '■$2,341,- 
146,000.  ■,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$2,616.- 
148,000." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  very  simple  amendment.  Last 
year  the  committee  appropriated  $2.2  bil- 
lion The  Department's  latest  estimate 
is  that  thev  will  use  $1,930  billion  of 
that  amount,  or  about  $270  million  or 
$275  million  less  than  was  appropriated. 
At  the  time  they  started  preparing  their 
plans  for  this  years  appropriation— and 
that  would  have  been  last  October— they 
would  not  have  known  they  were  not  go- 
ing to  use  all  this  money.  So  my  conten- 
tion is  that  we  should  appropriate  for 
fiscal  vear  1973  in  addition  to  the  amount 
requested,  which  the  committee  put  in 
the  bill,  the  amount  that  they  did  not 
spend  in  this  fiscal  year. 

Now  this  requires  an  increase  in  the 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  to 
the  extent  of  $270  million  or  S275  mil- 
lion, and  that  is  all  this  amendment 
does. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  what  purpose  would 
the  additional  funds  be  used? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  would  be  u.sed 
for  two  purposes,  one  to  the  extent  need- 
ed to  increase  the  food  stamp  allowances 
in  those  instances  where  it  is  needed. 
The  other  one  would  be  to  include  some 
counties  that  want  to  come  in  under  the 
program  but  are  not  yet  in  the  program. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  ask 
the  gentleman— is  it  not  true  that  when 
the  food  stamp  authorization  was  passed 
by  the  House  and  Senate  it  contained 
in  both  bills,  a  provision  that  any  fimds 
appropriated  in  any  fiscal  year  should 
remain  available  until  expended? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  gentleman  is 
making  a  good  point.  I  should  have  men- 
tioned that  somehow  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  House,  the  provision  was 
dropped  in  the  authorization  bill  even 
though  it  was  in  both  the  Senate  bill  and 
the  House  bill. 

If  it  had  been  left  in  the  bill,  this  would 
not  have  been  necessary  because  the 
money  would  automatically  be  carried 
over. 

Mr,  FOLEY.  Will  not  the  gentleman 
agree  that  under  both  the  Senate  rules 


and  under  Cannon's  Precedents  of  this 
House  that  the  carryover  provision 
should  have  been  included  in  the  confer- 
ence report;  that  it  was  an  oversight  by 
the  conference  committee  which  elimi- 
nated it;  and  that  a  point  of  order  might 
have  been  made  against  the  conference 
report  by  reason  of  this  oversight? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  quite  cor- 
rect. This  is.  as  I  understand  it,  the  only 
way  that  it  can  be  remedied  at  this  time. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  So.  all  we  are  doing  here 
is  really  acceding  to  the  previous  inten- 
tion of  the  Congress  in  passing  your 
amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  And  to  comply 
with  the  intent  as  expressed  in  the  origi- 
nal authorization  legislation. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  V/HITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chah-man,  I  intended  to  use  those 
words.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  do  not  know 
if  I  am  in  a  position  to  speak  for  the 
committee,  but  I  feel  that  lots  of  things 
need  to  be  done  with  regard  to  the  food 
stamp  program. 

One  of  the  things  we  need,  as  pointed 
out  in  the  report,  is  to  have  the  certifica- 
tion and  the  handling  of  stamps  by  one 
and  the  same  agency.  One  now  is  han- 
dled by  the  Department  of  Welfare  as 
to  the  certification.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  saddled  with  the  distribu- 
tion. However,  throughout  this  bill  we 
have  in  numerous  cases  carried  over 
funds.  Sometimes  these  funds  v.ould  have 
automatically  gone  over  and  I  would 
l>oint  out  that  particularly  in  the  area  of 
rural  developm.ent  we  have  been  treating 
the  funds  carried  over  on  sewer  and 
water  grants  and  REA  loans  in  this 
way . 

In  this  in.stance.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  S2  2  billion,  the  amoimt  in  the 
bill,  is  ample  to  meet  the  needs  under 
existing  law  if  they  will  tighten  up  the 
handling  of  these  matters.  I  hope  they 
can  bring  about  som.e  changes. 

I  have  checked  on  the  matter  and  I 
do  find  that  both  the  House  and  Senate 
bill  made  authorization  for  carryover 
funds.  But  whether  our  subcommittee 
would  have  adjusted  their  recommenda- 
tion to  the  House.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  say  because  at  that  time  we  did  not 
discuss  it  and  I  was  unaware  of  it 

So  I  am  just  merely  relating  the  facts 
to  the  House  for  whatever  action  it  may 
decide  to  take.  We  feel  the  amount  in 
the  bill  is  ample  to  meet  the  program 
needs. 

I  do  agree  that  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion of  both  the  House  and  Senate  would 
have  provided  for  a  carryover  of  these 
funds.  However,  this  carryover  was  not 
provided  in  the  final  bill. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  regret  to  disagree 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcomnutt«e  on  Appropriations,  but  I 
think  this  is  an  issue  on  which  the  com- 
mittee should  accede  to  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr. 
Smith  I . 

In  the  Food  Stamp  Act  passed  by  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  these  words 
appear: 
Sums  appropriated  under  this  section  shall. 
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notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law.  continue  to  remain  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  until  expended. 

That  is  the  House  language. 

The  Senate  language  is: 

Sums  appropriated  under  this  section 
shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  continue  to  remain  available  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  until  expended. 

Now  it  is  only  by  a  mischance  of  the 
conference  committee's  deliberation  that 
somehow  the  language  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate,  the  deliberate  intent  of  both 
bodies  was  deleted  from  the  conference 
report. 

Now  it  may  be  that  funds  in  this  bill 
are  adequate  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. But  we  have  had  a  whole  series 
of  national  disasters  this  year — the 
floods — in  wliich  food  stamps  have  to 
be  used  to  take  care  of  people  who  other- 
wise would  not  be  in  the  program. 

We  have  counties  whose  applications 
for  certification  have  not  been  approved. 
Yet  the  intention  of  Congress  was  to 
allow  all  counties  to  participate.  Appro- 
priated funds  are  not  necessarily  spent 
or  allocated.  As  is  clear  from  this  collo- 
quy, about  $300  million  or  so  were  not 
spent  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
We  are  not  committing  these  unless  they 
are  needed,  but  it  was  the  clear  inten- 
tion of  Congress  to  make  these  funds 
available  until  expended  as  I  believe  they 
will  be.  What  we  are  talking  about  is 
feeding  hungry  people  and  providing  nu- 
trition for  cliildren.  We  should  not  take 
chances  on  inadequate  funding  occurring 
in  so  important  an  area. 

I  think  we  should  comply  with  the 
original  intent  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  I  support  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa's  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
another  point  that  perhaps  should  be 
made  is  that  local  comities  and  those 
that  distribute  welfare  and  food  stamps 
do  not  particularly  lend  to  our  fi.scal  year 
limitations.  They  are  in  the  middle  of 
their  year  ordinarily,  and  to  require  tiiem 
to  have  a  cut-off  date  of  any  certain  time 
promotes  inefficiency  and  waste. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
lam  opposed  to  using  the  Appropriation 
Committee  bill  to  confoimd  the  inten- 
tions of  the  legislative  committee  in  the 
earlier  actions  of  the  Congress.  As  I  just 
said  a  few  minutes  ago.  this  amendment, 
on  the  contrary,  luiderscores  and  sup- 
ports the  intention  of  both  bodies. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  amendment, 
which  would  carry  over  into  fiscal  year 
1973  the  $375  million  for  food  stamp  as- 
sistance which  the  Nixon  administration 
has  impoimded  during  fiscal  1972. 

During  the  term  of  Mr.  Nixon's  ad- 
ministration, the  story  of  the  food  stamp 
program  has  been  one  of  struggle  and 
grief.  Every  time  we  have  turned  aroimd, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  seems  to 
be  placing  additional  limitations  upon 
the  use  of  food  stamps  for  poor  and  hun- 
gry families. 

Most  recently,  they  promulgated  regu- 
lations which  greatly  increase  the  pur- 
chase requirement  for  those  near  the 
income  ceiling  of  the  stamp  program. 

On  another  occasion,  they  changed 
the  purchase  system  to  a  monthly,  rather 


than  a  biweekly  one.  The  difi&culty  with 
this — as  the  Department  and  the  admin- 
istration were  well  aware — is  the  fact 
that  public  assistance  recipients  receive 
their  benefits  biweekly,  and  cannot  af- 
ford to  commit  a  month's  worth  of  food 
money  out  of  a  2-week  check. 

They  have  attempted  to  deny  food 
stamps  to  drug  addicts,  apparently  on 
the  theory  that  these  people  do  not  need 
to  eat. 

They  have  reduced  the  amount  of  pur- 
chasing power  of  participants  in  the  pro- 
gram. New  York  participants  who  for- 
merly derived  a  $10  benefit  per  stamp 
period  now  get  only  a  $4  benefit. 

And  now.  on  top  of  all  of  this,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  proudly  makes 
the  assertion  that  it  has  done  such  a 
good  job  in  administering  the  program 
that  it  is  returning  $375  million  unspent 
to  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

This  amendment  would  not  add  a 
dime  to  the  food  stamp  program — though 
many  millions  more  dollars  are  needed. 
All  that  it  would  do  would  be  to  make 
the  "excess"  $375  million  available  for 
the  new  fiscal  year  which  begins  tomor- 
row night.  I  urge  its  adoption  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  am  going  to  oppose 
making  additional  money  available  for 
the  food  stamp  program  until  the  abuses 
of  that  program  have  been  eliminated. 

The  hearings  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  when  the  administrator 
of  the  program  testified  tins  year,  show 
that  he  admits  to  a  million  dollars  of 
fraud  and  deceit — call  it  whatever  you 
wish — in  the  food  stamp  program  in  a 
6-month  period,  and  I  am  sure  many 
more  millions  of  dollars  went  down  the 
drain  through  fraud,  deceit,  and  decep- 
tion in  this  food  stamp  program. 

I  read  with  interest  recently  an  article 
in  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  News.  Let 
me  read  it  to  you: 

You're  a  taxpayer,  so  swallow  this  if  yovi 
can. 

A  hippie  who  hangs  around  Berkeley, 
whose  principal  source  of  income  seems  to 
come  from  peddling  copies  of  an  under- 
ground newspaper  once  a  week,  is  eligible  for 
food  stamps. 

He  boasts  that  for  50  cents  he  buys  $28 
worth  of  food  stamps.  (The  food  stamp  de- 
partment at  the  Wells  Fargo  Bank  confirms 
this  price  and  adds  that  it's  a  common 
practice.) 

Each  week  the  hippie  uses  the  stamps  to 
buy  exactly  $27.51  worth  of  groceries  and 
gets  49  cents  back  in  cash  as  change — the 
maximum  amount  of  change  he  can  get  on 
a  purchase.  Then  he  adds  one  penny  to  make 
the  50  cents  to  get  his  $28  worth  of  stamps 
the  next  week. 

The  fourth  week  of  the  month  he  sells  his 
food  stamps  to  friends  for  $15  cash.  Thus  In 
a  month  he's  paid  out  53  cents  for  $112 
worth  of  stamps  for  which  he  gets  $83.53 
worth  of  food  and  $14.47  net  proflt  In  cash. 

A  food  store  saleswoman  says:  "Can  you 
imagine  how  this  adds  up  when  there  are 
15  hippie  kids  living  in  a  commune,  and  all 
doing  the  same  thing?  No  wonder  they  laugh 
at  the  Establishment!" 

And  I  say.  no  wonder  welfare  pro- 
grams are  in  trouble.  Let  us  vote  down 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 


the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
ChaiiTnan  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 
Tellers  were  refused. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    AnCHFr, 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Michel:  On 
page  43,  line  9.  delete  the  period  after  the 
figure  "$2,341,146,000"  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: ":  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973  to  make 
food  stamps  available  for  the  duration  of  a 
strike  to  a  household  which  needs  assist- 
ance solely  because  any  member  of  such 
household  is  a  participant  in  such  strike." 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  again.'^t  the  amend- 
ment as  constituting  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill.  May  I  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chaimian,  this 
amendment  does  more  than  impose  a 
limitation  on  the  use  of  funds  provided 
in  this  bill:  it  amends  the  Food  Stamp 
Acts  of  1964  and  1971  in  several  particu- 
lars. 

Title  7  United  States  Code,  section 
2014 — Eligibility  standards — Income  and 
other  financial  resources  of  households 
as  substantial  limiting  factors— states  as 
follows : 

(a)  Except  for  the  temporary  participa- 
tion of  households  that  are  victims  of  a  dis- 
aster as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  participation  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram shall  be  limited  to  those  households 
whose  Income  and  other  financial  resources 
are  determined  to  be  substantial  limiting 
factors  in  permitting  them  to  purchase  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet.  This  amend- 
ment would  add  the  proviso  "Except  for 
those  participating  In  a  strike." 

Subsection  'c>  of  the  same  section,  re- 
quires eligible  able-bodied  individuals  to 
register  for  work,  but  adds : 

Refusal  to  work  at  a  plant  or  site  subject 
to  a  strike  or  a  lockout  for  the  duration  of 
such  strike  or  lockout  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  a  refusal  to  accept  employment. 

This  amendment  repeals  that  proviso. 

Section  2019'c'  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
further  provides  that  any  household 
which  is  receiving  public  assistance  shall 
be  certified  for  eligibility  solely  by  execu- 
tion of  an  affidavit,  thus  becoming  auto- 
matically eligible  for  food  stamps  if  on 
public  assistance  of  any  form.  This 
amendment  repeals  such  eligibility 
spelled  out  in  the  act. 

Mr.  Ciiairman.  this  amendment  would 
thus  amend  the  basic  Food  Stamp  Act  to 
(1)  set  further  limitations  on  eligibility 
not  contemplated  in  the  act  itself,  thus 
setting  aside  the  eligibility  criteria  laid 
down  in  section  2014  and  2019;  (2)  it 
would  require  an  applicant  who  is  on 
strike,  to  work  at  a  plant  or  site,  sub- 
ject to  a  strike  or  lockout,  despite  the 
prohibition  contained  in  .section  2014  I'c) ; 
and  i3i  it  would  abrogate,  in  any  juris- 
diction where  strikers  are  granted  public 
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assistance,  the  provision  of  section  2019 
(c>  that  anyone  on  public  assistance  be 
automatically  eligible  for  food  stamps. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit 
that  this  amendment  amends  the  Food 
Stamp  Acts  of  1964  and  1971  in  three 
particulars,  changing  the  thrust  of  the 
act  for  which  funds  are  contained  in  this 
bill,  and  constitutes  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Rirthermore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  recall 
attention  to  the  provisions  of  clause  2  of 
rule  21  that  an  amendment  of  this  na- 
ture, in  order  to  be  in  order,  would  have 
to  reduce  the  number  and  salary  of  Gov- 
ernment employees,  reduce  the  compen- 
sation of  anyone  else  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury,  or  reduce  the  amounts  of 
money  covered  by  the  bill.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  comply  in  any  respect — it 
would  not  reduce  Federal  employment 
or  salaries:  it  would  not  reduce  compen- 
sation of  anyone  else  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury;  and  it  would  not  reduce  the 
amounts  of  money  covered  by  the  bill — 
for  any  money  which  might  be  saved  by 
refusing  food  stamps  to  strikers  would 
be  used  for  adding  new  areas  to  the  food 
stamp  program  or  increasing  the  food  al- 
lotments for  those  already  participating, 
or  for  other  expenditures.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  reduce  the  appropriation 
by  a  single  cent. 

My  last  point  is,  that  this  amendment 
in  the  form  of  legislation  on  an  appropri- 
ation bill  is  not  based  upon  a  report  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  or  of  any 
joint  commission  authorized  by  law.  or 
by  House  Members  of  any  such  commis- 
sion having  jurisdiction  of  the  subject 
matter  of  such  amendment.  For  all  of 
these  reasons,  I  respectfully  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  ruled  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  desire  to  be  heai'd  on  the 
point  of  order? 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 
As  I  read  the  preamble  to  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  it  says : 

To  strengthen  the  agricultural  economy; 
to  help  to  achieve  a  fuller  and  more  effective 
use  of  food  abundances:  to  provide  for  Im- 
proved levels  of  nutrition  among  low-income 
households  through  a  cooperative  Federal- 
State  program  of  food  assistance  to  be  oper- 
ated through  normal  channels  of  trade;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  July  31.  1969.  Chairman  Holifield 
held  in  order  as  a  valid  limitation  an 
amendment  providing  that  no  part  of 
the  funds  carried  in  the  pending  bill 
might  be  used  for  financing  assistance  to 
students  who  have  engaged  in  force  or 
have  used  the  threat  of  force  to  prevent 
other  students  from  carrying  out  their 
duties  or  studies. 

In  another  ca.se,  on  June  9,  1941, 
Chairman  Lanham  held  in  order  an 
amendment  denying  payment  to  any  per- 
son, concern  or  corporation  who  employs 
any  person  who  is  a  member  of  any 
union  which  encourages  a  strike,  or  who 
employs  any  person  who  participates  in 
a  strike  or  any  person  who  seeks  to  im- 
pede the  operation  of  any  industry-  en- 
gaged in  the  national  defense. 

In  those  instances  the  determinations, 
if  any.  which  executive  officials  were 
called  upon  to  make  were  held  not  to 
destroy  the  nature  of  a  limitation  in  the 
amendment. 


Then  of  course  last  year,  in  offering 
this  precise  same  language,  with  the 
same  gentleman  presiding  in  the  chair. 
my  amendment  was  considered  to  be 
in  order  as  purely  a  limitation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill,  negative  on  its  face  and 
qualifying  under  the  Holman  rule  and 
providing  for  no  additional  duties  to  be 
imposed  administratively. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
point  of  order  should  not  lie. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Missouri  desire  to  be  heard  fur- 
ther on  the  point  of  order? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
only  wish  to  say  that  my  argument  is  to 
section  2014  and  section  2019.  I  believe 
that  these  arguments  are  different  from 
those  that  were  used  last  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  ^Mr.  Wright).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  which  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  raises  a  point 
of  order.  As  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  this  amendment,  except  for 
the  applicable  date,  is  identical  with  the 
amendment  offered  by  him  to  the  bill  last 
year. 

At  that  time  a  point  of  order  was  raised 
by  the  gentleman  from  Micliigan  <Mr. 
O'Hara)  on  a  different  groimd  from  that 
cited  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri, 
to  wit,  that  it  constituted  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill,  in  that  it  would 
place  bm'dens  not  contemplated  in  other 
law  upon  the  administrator  of  the  act. 
At  that  time,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  correctly  points  out,  the  Chair 
cited  precedents  of  similar  instances  in 
which  it  was  held  that  an  affirmative  de- 
termination of  this  type,  ruling  upon 
the  eligibility  of  a  beneficiary  or  recipient 
of  Federal  funds,  did  not  constitute  a  suf- 
cient  burden  to  remove  the  quahty  of 
the  amendment  as  a  limitation  on  an 
appropriation  bill. 

This  year  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri raises  a  different  point  and  argues 
that  this  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
constitute  a  repeal  of  certain  provisions 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act. 

The  Chair  has  carefully  examined  the 
amendment,  and  the  Chair  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  amendment  would  not 
repeal  or  amend  any  existing  act.  It  is 
only  an  amendment  to  the  bill  before  us. 
It  would  only  restrict  appropriations  for 
this  year  which  would  be  available  to  car- 
ry out  the  purposes  of  such  act. 

The  gentlewoman  may  be  correct  in 
asserting  that  the  amendment,  if  adopt- 
ed, would  in  some  cases  result  in  a  dif- 
ferent dLstributicn  than  that  enunciated 
in  the  Food  Stamp  Act.  but  it  would  not 
permanently  repeal  or  amend  that  act. 
It  is  a  well-established  principle  that 
the  Congress  is  empowered  to  appro- 
priate or  not  appropriate  moneys  for  car- 
rying out  programs  previously  author- 
ized. It  may  also  restrict  appropriations. 
The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
point  of  order  does  not  lie.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  rejieal  or  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  but  does  constitute  a  limita- 
tion on  the  appropriation  bill  presently 
pending. 

For  those  reasons  the  Chair  is  con- 
strained to  overrule  the  point  of  order. 
The   gentleman   from   Illinois  is  rec- 


ognized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  on- 
rushing  events  of  our  generation  are 
putting  an  excessive  strain  upon  the 
democratic  processes  which  may  well  de- 
termine the  survival  of  our  system  of 
government.  At  every  point  we  seem  to 
be  veering  away  from  traditionally  ac- 
cepted procedures,  heading  in  a  new  di- 
rection that  disregards  the  base  upon 
which  democracy  can  exist. 

Our  means  of  governing  ourselves  is 
totally  dependent  upon  retaining  not 
only  the  checks  and  balances  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution,  but  equally  by  the 
laws  and  regulations  we  develop  hope- 
fully to  meet  changing  requirements  of 
economic  and  social  progress. 

We  have  been  forced  in  recent  years  to 
resort  to  vast  deficit  spending,  largely 
to  maintain  an  acceptable  level  of  em- 
ployment and  production  in  this  coun- 
try. Inflation  has  made  it  nearly  impos- 
sible for  our  industry-  to  compete  with 
foreign  manufacturers,  or  with  agricul- 
tural production  from  other  lands.  We 
have  exported  our  know-how  and  our 
billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  to  lift 
other  countries  to  a  higher  plane  of  liv- 
ing. Now.  we  are  faced  with  trade  bal- 
ance deficits  unheard  of  in  history. 

We  have  seen  American  investors 
pouring  billions  of  dollars  into  other 
countries  for  new  factories  and  farming 
operations.  In  this  way  they  have  been 
able  to  retain  some  degree  of  competi- 
tiveness with  foreign  suppliers.  But,  the 
effect  has  been  to  automatically  displace 
more  of  our  own  workers.  At  the  same 
time,  domestic  industi-y  is  faced  with 
even  higher  taxes — local.  State,  and  na- 
tional. 

This  situation  becomes  a  vicious  circle 
as  cost  of  domestic  production  is  forced 
ever  upward,  and  employees  themselves 
have  had  to  seek  increasing  wages  thus 
compounding  the  problem. 

The  question  arises,  obviously,  how 
can  we  slow  do\\Ti  inflation  and  thereby 
save  more  jobs? 

Here  is  where  decisions  must  be 
reached  on  the  various  contributing  fac- 
tors in  our  current  dilemma. 

One  of  these  is  in  the  vital  area  of 
collective  bargaining.  Congress  has  seen 
fit  to  distort  the  relationship  between 
management  and  labor,  giving  added 
weight  to  employees  through  authorizing 
food  stamps  and  other  welfare  benefits 
to  strikers.  Thus  the  normal  American 
process  has  been  destroyed,  making  a 
farce  of  our  industrial  bargaining  system. 
Tlie  position  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  supplying  strikers  with  Treasury 
handouts  is  an  untenable  one.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  have  the  Federal  GoveiTi- 
ment  desperately  trying  to  control  the 
upward  drive  of  consumer  prices  and  hold 
down  the  skyrocketing  balance-of-trade 
deficits.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same 
Government  takes  away  the  balance  of 
collective  bargaining  from  domestic  in- 
dustry and  assures  more  imemployment 
because  each  tmdue  forced  wage  increase 
imports  more  foreign  products  and  ex- 
ports more  jobs. 

Food  stamps  were  intended  to  assist 
the  unfortunate  families  whose  bread- 
winners have  been  vmwillingly  unem- 
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ployed.  It  is  not  bargaining  legislation 
and  we  have  no  right  to  use  food  stamps 
for  this  purpose.  If  we  are  going  to  as- 
sure that  employees  must  have  more 
bargaining  strength  then  financial  aid 
should  be  made  by  a  direct  approach  of 
law.  rather  than  by  under-the-table  tac- 
tics which  totally  disrupt  any  pretense 
at  fair  bargaining. 

I  cannot  help  but  speculate  on  what 
the  general  public  would  think  if  we  ap- 
propriated S75  or  SlOO  a  week  to  aid 
strikers.  I  am  sure  we  would  hear  pro- 
tests unequalled  by  any  other  piece  of 
legislation. 

Labcr  unions  u.se  strikes  as  a  means 
of  winning  labor  disputes.  This  has  long 
been  recognized  as  their  right  under  the 
law.  To  provide  food  stamps  to  strikers 
increases  the  unions  ability  to  "hold 
out  ■  and  by  doing  this.  Government  auto- 
matically places  business  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  the  negotiating  process.  Taxpay- 
ers are  being  forced  to  subsidize  the 
.strikers  who  choose  not  to  work,  htlinng 
them  win  their  negotiations  with  busi- 
ness for  wage  increases.  Taxpayers  then 
must  help  pay  for  these  wage  increases 
because  of  price  increases  that  result 
from  them 

Government  has.  indeed,  become  a 
partner  in  labor-management  disputes, 
assisting  labor  unions  to  prolong  strikes 
and  eliminating  pressure  upon  the  union 
leadership  from  the  rank  and  file  to 
accept  settlements. 

In  1970.  6  years  after  the  passage  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  the  number 
of  work  stoppages  hit  a  new  all-time 
high  of  5.716  strikes.  The  number  of 
strikes  from  1956-60  was  18.233 — from 
1961-65  there  were  17.961  strikes,  and 
from  1966-70,  there  were  25.460.  The 
number  of  strikes  lasting  90  days  or  more 
.lumped  from  200  in  1960  to  334  in  1970. 
Although  the  figures  are  not  compiled 
yet.  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  esti- 
mates that  the  1971  figure  for  lengthy 
.vtnkes  will  be  close  to  275.  an  11 -percent 
increase  over  1970. 

.■SEVENTY -THREE    CONTRACT    EXPIRATIONS 

The  present  situation  developed  be- 
cause while  the  American  taxpayer  was 
asleep,  the  unions  were  workms.;  hard  in 
the  welfare  area.  Back  in  the  World  War 
II  days,  the  unions  set  up  a  community 
.<ervice  department  and  worked  to  i^'et  a 
union  man  on  every  community  service 
board  throughout  the  country.  He  is  now 
the  liaison  man  the  union  contacts  be- 
fore the  strike  starts.  Consequently,  to- 
day, when  a  strike  occurs,  welfare  people 
are  ready  with  food  stamps,  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  public  welfare,  and 
other  benefits.  The  union  makes  sure  the 
strikers  know  of  all  the  various  welfare 
benefits  they  can  collect  and  procedures 
are  streamlined  to  make  it  easy  for  them 
to  obtain  these  benefits. 

Yet,  in  a  drive  to  kill  the  Burke- 
Hartke  foreign  trade  bill.  George  Meany 
was  quoted  in  the  AFL-CIO  News — 
May  6.  1972 — as  follows: 

American  workers  do  not  want  a  handout 
from  the  government,  paid  for  by  their  taxes 
as  a  substitute  for  jobs  shipped  abroad  by 
!,;iant  firms  for  the  stockholders'  advantage. 
The  United  States  Is  in  trouble.  Taxpayers  arc 
fed  up.  The  AFL-CIO  is  against  the  use  of 
tax  money  to  support  private  greed  at  public 
expense. 


Now  I  would  like  to  address  myself  to 
some  of  the  arguments  that  have  been 
raised  against  my  amendment.  In  the 
first  place,  I  have  heard  from  some 
Members  who  are  in  full  accord  with 
what  we  were  attempting  to  do  here, 
but  say  that  they  do  not  want  to  legis- 
late on  an  appropriations  bill. 

May  I  point  out  to  these  Members 
that  time  and  time  again  amendments 
are  ruled  out  of  order  because  they  are 
considered  legislation  on  an  appropri- 
ations bill.  But  mv  amendment  has  been 
ru'ed  in  order  and  defiiritely  qualifies 
under  the  Holman  rule  as  a  limitation 
on  an  appropriations  bill. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment  does  not 
in  any  way  alter  the  original  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act,  which 
was — 

To  provide  for  improved  levels  of  nutri- 
tion among  low-income  households  through 
a  cooperative  Federal-State  program  of  food 
assistance  to  be  operated  through  normal 
channels  of  trade. 

Now,  some  Members  have  inquired  as 
to  what  the  effect  of  my  amendment  has 
in  case  of  a  "lockout"  by  an  employer, 
and  it  has  no  effect  whatsoever,  for  we 
limit  our  amendment  to  workers  on  strike 
and  it  has  been  long  established  that 
those  who  are  victims  of  a  lockout  are  by 
no  means  considered  to  be  striking 
workers. 

As  for  the  argument  that  the  new  work 
requirement  added  last  year  to  the  basic 
authorizing  legislation — Public  Law  91- 
671 — makes  the  amendment  unnecessary, 
may  I  say  that  while  in  theory  this  new 
work  requirement  could  prevent  abuse 
of  the  program  by  strikers,  a  close  ex- 
amination of  the  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
reveals  that  it  will  have  virtually  no 
practical  effect. 

Specifically,  the  final  regulations  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  July  21,  1971.  provide  that  the 
following  shall  not  be  considered  "suit- 
able"  employment: 

First,  a  .job  which  would  require  a 
registrant  to  join  a  labor  organization  as 
a  condition  of  employment; 

Second,  employment  outside  a  regis- 
trant's "major  field  of  experience,"  unless 
after  a  "reasonable"  period  of  time  it 
becomes  apparent  that  job  opportunities 
in  such  field  are  not  likely  to  be  offered: 

Third,  the  distance  of  the  job  from 
the  registrant's  residence  is  "unreason- 
able", and  which  would  in  no  case  re- 
quire travel  time  amoimting  to  more 
than  1  hour  from  residence  to  work- 
place. 

In  addition,  failure  to  take  a  job 
which  is  deemed  by  the  local  employment 
agency  to  meet  these  requirements  may 
not  lead  to  a  termination  of  food  stamp 
benefits  unless: 

First.  15-day  notice  is  given  to  the  re- 
cipient: and 

Second,  the  registrant  is  given  oppor- 
tunity for  a  "fair  hearing"  not  more  than 
60  days  after  a  request  has  been  filed. 

The  practical  implications  of  these  re- 
quirements are  quite  obvious.  First,  it  is 
not  likely  that  employment  in  a  striker's 
"major  field"  of  experience  will  be  avail- 
able because  most  industries  in  which 
large-scale  strikes  and  use  of  food  stamps 


occur  are  almost  entirely  unionized.  For 
instance,  almo.^t  100  percent  of  trans- 
portation workers  are  unionized,  as  are 
90  percent  of  auto  and  truck  industry 
workers,  75  percent  of  food,  basic  metals, 
and  apparel  industry  employees,  and 
generally  50  percent  or  more  in  most 
other  manufacturing  industries.  In  these 
cases  the  entire  industry  in  an  area  is 
likely  to  be  shut  down,  and  thus  no 
"suitable"  employment  would  be  initiallv 
available.  Moreover,  a  striker  could  not 
be  comijcllea  to  take  a  job  in  a  plant 
organized  by  another  union  due  to  the 
regulation  mentioned  above,  and  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  a  nonunion  em- 
ployer would  hire  someone  who  would. 
in  most  iastances,  return  to  his  original 
job  once  the  stoppage  had  ended. 

Second,  though  a  striker  miuht  be  re- 
quired to  take  a  job  outside  his  major 
held  after  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
the  Manpower  Administration  has  issued 
guidelines — Training  and  Employment 
Service  Leiter  2667— interpreting  this 
phrase  to  mean  3  months. 

Third,  even  if  a  striker  were  referred 
to  a  job  outside  of  his  field  after  3 
months,  he  could  not  lose  eligibility  for 
benefits  for  another  2'j  months  becau.^e 
of  the  notice  and  fair  heanng  provisions 
I  have  referred  to.  Thus,  at  a  minimum 
it  would  be  5'.>  months  before  a  striker 
would  be  required  to  take  employment. 

Now  another  argument  is  that  those  on 
strike  have  so-called  right  to  food  stamps 
because  they  are  taxpayers  when  they 
are  working.  The  as.sertion  is  made  that 
those  on  strike  have  a  right  to  welfare 
in  general  or  food  stamps  m  particular, 
quite  apart  from  actual  need. 

If  this  argument  was  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion  by  every  taxpayer, 
then  childless  payers  of  school  taxes 
could  rightfully  complain  about  the  lack 
of  return  to  them  individually  from  their 
tax  dollars.  Or.  tho.se  who  do  not  own 
automobiles  could  rightfully  complain 
that  they  get  no  return  to  them  individ- 
ually from  taxes  used  to  build  streets. 
These  examples  demonstrate  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  relationship  between  pay- 
ment of  taxes  and  the  right  to  individual 
benefits  therefrom.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  case  of  those  on  strike  and  food 
stamps  becaase  Congress  never  intended 
the  program  to  serve  them.  If  the  op- 
position to  this  amendment  insists  upon 
this  so-called  right,  all  taxpayers  would 
be  justified  in  cashing  in  on  the  food 
stamp  program. 

Another  argument  is  that  need  should 
be  the  sole  criterion  in  the  food  stamp 
program,  regardless  of  how  that  need 
was  caused.  But  anyone,  by  their  own 
actions,  can  cause  his  own  distress,  and 
can  remain  in  control  of  whether  that 
distress  is  continued  or  is  relieved.  Such 
is  the  case  with  those  on  strike.  States 
have  widely  varying  laws,  but  need  has 
never  been  the  sole  criterion  of  whether 
Federal  assistance  should  be  forthcom- 
ing. The  caiise  of  the  need  is  an  impor- 
tant factor.  A  person  must  often  demon- 
strate his  good  faith  efforts  to  obtain 
work,  or  to  remain  at  work  when  he  has 
it.  When  the  sole  cause  of  the  need  for 
food  stamps  is  a  strike,  there  is  no  valid- 
ity to  claims  for  food  stamps,  particular- 
ly when  the  other  effects  of  reliance  on 
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them— such  as  inflation  and  prolongation 
of  work  stoppages — are  so  harmful. 

Still  another  argument  is  that  tax- 
supported  payments  to  those  on  strike — 
such  as  food  stamps — reduce  the  peril 
of  violence.  In  answer.  I  would  ask 
whether  labor  relations  have  reached 
the  point  in  this  country  when  those  on 
strike  have  to  be  bribed  by  their  gov- 
ernment to  follow  the  path  of  law  and 
order.  There  is  no  evidence  that,  when 
such  "bribes"  have  been  paid,  that  the 
result  has  been  industrial  peace. 

Finally,  the  advocates  of  food  stamps 
for  strikers  make  emotional  appeals 
based  on  the  specter  of  starving  wives 


and  children.  This  argument  becomes 
increasingly  hard  to  accept  as  the  gen- 
eral level  of  affluence  in  the  labor  force 
increases.  Furthermore,  the  timing  of 
most  strikes  is  well  known  in  advance, 
allowing  any  thoughtful  person  to  take 
the  necessary  provident  steps.  The 
unions  have  their  own  strike  funds,  and 
many  States  provide  welfare  assistance 
to  those  on  strike.  What  is  being  debated 
here  is  food  stamps  for  those  on  strike. 
and  from  any  view,  it  serves  only  to  pro- 
long work  stoppaees;  to  make  it  attrac- 
tive to  strike:  and  to  inject  the  Federal 
Government  unfairly  into  the  collective 
bargaining  process.  We  are  not  talking 
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about  starvation,  for  other  assistance  is 
available  should  that  threat  occur. 
Rather,  we  are  talking  about  the  subver- 
sion of  a  charitable  program:  a  subver- 
sion that  is  costly  to  all  taxpayers — 
workers  included. 

I  fully  support  the  right  to  strike,  but 
that  right  does  not  mean  that  those  on 
strike  have  a  right  to  public  subsidies 
such  as  food  stamps.  The  bad  effects  of 
a  policy  of  food  stamps  for  strikers  have 
been  amply  documented,  and  I  hope  a 
majority  of  this  House  will  this  day  agree 
and  support  my  amendment. 

I  include  the  following : 


Month,  year,  and  industry 


Union(s) 


Employees 
covered 


January  1973: 

Honeywell 

All  lines  (6  carriers)^ 

Garment  Association  (Popular  Price  Contrac- 
tors Association,  New  York  City). 
March  1973; 

Consolidated  Edison  ol  New  York 

Employers  Negotiating  Committee,  Evans- 
ville,  Ind. 

Chicago  downtown  hotels .- 

Joint  area  cartage  agreement.  East  North 
Central  (Ohio.  Indiana.  Michigan.  Wis- 
consin, and  Illinois). 

tocal  cartage  agreement  (lllirwis) 


Teamsters 

lAM  and  others. 
ILGWU 


Month,  year,  and  industry 


UnloiKs) 


Employees 
covered 


Utility  workers 

Laborers  (AFL-CIO). 


Hotel  employees  (AFL-CIO). 
Teamsters. 


Nevada  Resort  Association _. 

Painting,  Decorating,  Contractor's  Associa- 
tion, (Illinois). 
April  1973: 

General    Building   Contractors   Association, 
(Pennsylvania). 

Firestone 

Goodrich — 

Goodyear 

Uniroyal 

Reality  Advisory  Board  on  Labor  Relations 
(New  York  building  maintenance) 
May  1973: 

Associated   general   contractors  and  other 
associations  ot  Oregon. 

General  Electric  national  agreement 

Hotel  Association  ol  New  York  City 

International    Paper    Co.   (Southern   Cralt 

Division). 
Shirt  &  Sportswear  Association.  Association 

of  New  York  City. 

New  York  Coat  &  Suit  Association 

San  Francisco  Employers  Council 

June  1973: 

Associated  General   Contractors  and  other 

associations  ol  southern  California. 
Calilornia  processors  (canning) 


Chicago  truckdrivers  (inde- 
pendent). 

Hotel  employees. 

Painters  union 


13,000 
S3. 000 
55.000 


16,850 
12.000 

11,000 
14,000 


12,000 

13,000 
10,000 


Central  States  local  cartage do 

Central  States  over  the  road  agreement do 

New  York  and   New  Jersey  area  general  do 

trucking  agreement 

New   York  State  Teamsteis  Joint  Council do 

freight  agreement. 

Western  States  local  cartage  agreement -do 

Western  Statesover  the  road  agreement do 

Illinois    Food    Retailers    Association    and    Retail  clerks 
others 

Motor  transport-labor  relations  over  the  road    Teamsters. .. 
and  lOcal  cartage  agreements  (Pennsyl- 
vania and  surrounding  areas). 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  (operations,  mainte-     IBEW 

nance,  and  constiuclion). 

Slutted  Toy  Manulaclurers  Association Toy  workers. 


I 


Laborers 

Rubber  workers. 
do 


.do. 
do. 


Service  employees  (AFL-CIO) 


Various  building  trades. 


10.000 

19,000 
11,450 
23.000 
17,000 
12.000 


Westmghouse 

July  1973: 

Western  Union  Telegraph. 
Water  transportation 


UE 

lUE 

Various  hotel  trades. 
Vaiious(AFL-CIO).. 


ILGWU. 


ILGWU.... 
Teamsters. 


Carpenters. 
Teamsters.. 


12,150 

17,000 
90. 000 
30,000 
10, 700 

11,550 

40,000 
25.000 

45,000 

56,550  I 


lUE 

Independent  union  (salaried). .. 

Commeicial  telegraphers  CWA. 
Longshoremen's  &  Warehouse- 
men's Unon  (west  coast) 

Post  Office Postal  workers. 

Railroad -.-■■  Various 

August  1973   National  master  automobile  trans-    Teamsters 

porters  agreement. 
September  1973  .  ^    ^       ^      ,,,ui 

Caterpillar  Tractor  (Ford  Motor  subsidiary). .  UAW^.  

Chrysler J"  ■ 

Deere  &  Co.  (Illinois  and  Iowa) .00.. 

Ford do.  

General  Motors ■     n-.c  

General  Motors  Manufacturing VT^w  

Internationa  Harvester ......       ;,ri'rim 

September  to  December  1973:  Meatpacking Meatculleis(AFL  CIO) 

December  1973  ,^ 

Budd    Co.   (national    agreement- Pennsyl-    UAW.  .....,-,..„. 

Fo^d"s?or*e'Mntr3ct  (Alameda,  Cahf.) R|'»'l '^'e""  

RCA.  national  agreement...- "otw  


Total. 


120.000 
40,000 
38.000 

12.000 

18,000 
12,000 
23.000 

23.000 


14.500 

10,000 
36,000 

15,000 

16  000 
16  900 

646  700 

500,000 

JO. 000 


17,000 
110.200 

21.000 
165.000 
395, 000 

33,000 

34.950 
100,000 

10.000 

40,000 
19.200 

3,145,800 


The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  /VBBITT.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Michel  was  al- 
lowed to  iM'oceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. ) 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  t'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
first  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Abbitt  I  who  was  so  kiiid  to 
provide  me  with  this  additional  time. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  warmly  for  pre- 
senting this  all-important  amendment. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  vital  amendment  be- 
cause it  was  never  intended  at  the  time 
the  basic  law  was  passed  that  this  would 
apply  to  strikers.  So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
join  in  the  gentleman's  efforts,  and  I  hope 
that  a  vast  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  will  approve  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  propo.'^ed  amendment  which 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  food  stamps 


to  subsidize  households  which  need  as- 
sistance solely  because  a  member  is  par- 
ticipating in  a  strike.  I  feel  that  it  is 
completely  inconsistent  with  the  purpose 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  to  put  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  position  of  supporting  strikes 
by  subsidizing  striking  workers. 

The  purpose  and  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment is  clear— to  provide  that  none  of 
the  fmids  appropriated  by  this  act  shall 
be  used  to  make  food  stamps  available 
durina  a  strike  to  a  household  which 
needs  assistance  solely  because  any  mem- 
ber of  such  household  is  a  participant  in 
a  strike.  In  December  1970.  when  the  bill 
to  extend  and  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  was  before  the  Hou.'^e,  I  sponsored  an 
amendment  with  substantially  the  same 
purpose  as  the  one  now  before  us.  My 
amendment  was  approved  by  a  three- 
vote  margin  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  only  to  be  subsequently  defeated 
on  a  rollcall  vote. 

Since  that  time,  there  has  been  grow- 
ing public  sentiment  in  favor  of  some 
limit  on  the  distribution  of  food  stamps 


to  the  strikers.  It  is  felt— and  with  con- 
siderable justification— that  the  combi- 
nation of  food  stamps  and  other  welfare 
benefits  made  available  to  strikers  has 
a  direct  effect  upon  bargaining  negotia- 
tions and  the  lengthening  of  labor  dis- 
putes. Many  Americaits  are  frankly  very 
much  disturbed  to  find  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  making  food  stamps  avail- 
able to  strikers,  and  there  has  been  no 
complete  account  of  the  extent  to  which 
food  stamps  have  been  used  in  this  way. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  in  1964  when  this  program 
w  as  started,  I  for  one.  had  no  idea  that 
food  stamps  would  be  used  to  subsidize 
strikers.  I  was  shocked  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  1965  made  a  de- 
termination that  strikers  could  get  food 
stamp  aid.  and  I  supported  the  commit- 
tees  subsequent  efforts  to  reverse  this 
policy  as  well  as  the  House  position  in 
passing  a  ban  on  food  stamps  to  strikers. 
I  feel  that  the  food  stamp  program 
was  never  meant  to  be  used  in  this  way. 
and    the  unlimited    utilization    of    food 
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stamps  to  support  strike  actions  under- 
mines the  public  confidence  in  the  entire 
program. 

The  Food  Stamp  Act  ol  1964  was  en- 
acted in  order  to  utiUze  surpluses  to 
provide  improved  nutrition  among  poor- 
and  low-income  households.  The  pro- 
gram has  encountered  many  problems 
but.  in  general,  it  can  be  said  that  public 
acceptance  has  been  very  good.  It  is.  how- 
ever, a  contradiction  to  have  food  stamps 
going  to  strikers  who  voluntarily  stop 
work  as  a  tool  for  improving  their  pay 
or  general  employment  benefits.  When 
tood  stamps  and  other  weltV.re  benefits 
are  used  to  subsidize  strikers,  it  provides 
a  direct  increase  in  the  union's  ability  to 
hold  its  ground  in  bargaining  negotia- 
tions. 

Several  studies  have  been  made  which 
show  convincingly  that  the  utilization  of 
food  stamps  in  this  manner  has  had  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  increase  in  the 
strike.  For  instance,  there  were  200 
strikes  in  1960  which  lasted  more  than 
90  davs— while  in  1971  there  were  more 
than  375  strikes.  The  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  study  on  v.elf are  and  strikes  re- 
vealed that  strikers  will  probably  receive 
S238  million  in  food  stamps  during  1973. 
This  is  a  close  significant  figure  and  one 
which  should  cause  alarm  to  all  Ameri- 
can taxpayers.  We  should  not  be  in  the 
position  of  .subsidizmg  major  strikes 
through  the  food  stamp  program  and  if 
this  is  allowed  to  continue  unchecked, 
the  entire  program  may  eventually  be  in 
jeopardy. 

Frankly.  I  was  shocked  in  reading  the 
Wharton  study  and  other  surveys  that 
have  been  made  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
involvement  of  striking  workers  among 
recipients  of  food  stamps.  I  do  not  see 
how  any  logical  administration  of  the 
program  can  be  carried  out  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  many  of  the  stamps  are 
going  to  persons  who  would  not  need 
them  other  than  because  they  are  par- 
ticipatmg  in  strike  actions.  I  call  upon 
the  House  to  rectify  this  atrocious  situa- 
tion by  adopting  clear  and  unmistak- 
able language  to  prohibit  the  use  of  food 
stamps  in  this  connection.  We  cannot 
say  that  the  evidence  is  in.sufficient  to 
take  this  action— on  the  other  hand,  the 
evidence  is  abundant  and  convincing.  We 
need  to  seriously  consider  the  facts  and. 
(in  this  basis.  I  do  not  see  why  we  can 
come  to  any  conclusion  other  than  a 
clear-cut  prohibition. 

I  urge  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  case  history  '  of  the 
1970  Teamsters'  strike  in  Chicago  pro- 
vides dramatic  evidence  of  how  supply- 
ing food  stamps  to  tho.se  on  strike  has 
imposed  a  heavy  burden  on  taxpayers, 
mterfered  v.ith  collective  bargaining, 
fueled  the  fires  of  inflation,  and  pro- 
longed work  stoppage. 

In  early  April  1970.  the  Teamsters  In- 
ternational concluded  a  contract  w'ith 
Trucking  Emplo>ers.  Inc..  calling  for 
Sl.lO-an-hour  increase  over  a  2-year 
period  which  was  considered  by  the 
Teamsters  the  best  national  contract 
they  ever  obtained.  However,  the  Chi- 
cago Teamsters  demanded  an  increa-e  of 


'  "Food  stamps  for  Strikers",  Report  of  the 
National  Labor-Management  Foundation, 
p    6. 


$1.65  an  hour  and  they  held  out  when 
Teamsters  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
went  back  to  work. 

The  plan  of  the  Chicago  Teamsters 
was  to  get  food  stamps  and  other  public 
assistance  and  hold  ground  until  Chi- 
cago employers  begged  them  to  return. 
The  industry  capitulated  to  the  demands 
of  the  Chicago  locals  for  a  40-percent 
increase  over  1970  wages.  The  interna- 
tional union  then  renegotiated  its  agree- 
ment to  reflect  the  tremendous  wage 
gains  forced  by  Chicago  members. 

In  Cook  County — Chicago — alone,  the 
total  number  of  food  stamp  recipients 
rose  from  4,779  in  April  to  67,053  in  June 
during  the  height  of  the  strike.  The 
.statewide  increa.se  was  from  32,865  to 
103.493  during  the  same  period.  In  late 
1971,  Gov.  Richard  B.  Ogilvie  of 
Illinois  revealed  that  some  $230,000  in 
food  stamps  had  been  obtained  by  strik- 
ing Teamsters  "by  fraud  or  otherwise." 
He  stated  that  an  additional  $121,000  in 
stamps  were  obtained  "under  Question- 
able circumstances."  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  uncovered  the  fraud  and  ac- 
cused the  Cook  County  Department  of 
Public  Aid  of  "gross  negligence  in  its  ad- 
ministration of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  case  history  is  not 
atypical. 

I  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan 
(Mrs.  Griffiths  I . 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  a  fa- 
ther who  is  on  strike  was  absent  from  the 
home,  could  the  mother  and  children 
draw  food  stamps? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  she  has  been  normally 
drawing  them  under  the  AFDC  program, 
and  she  would  continue  to  draw  those 
payments. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  That  is  the  only 
thing  that  is  wrong  with  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  I  think  the  effect  of  it  will 
be  that  the  fathers  whose  children  really 
need  food  stamps  will  either  absent  them- 
selves from  their  homes  or  say  that  they 
are  absent,  so  in  reality  you  are  not  going 
to  cut  down  very  much. 

In  Detroit  there  were  321,000. 

In  November  there  were  420.000, 

But  in  February  when  the  strike  was 
over  for  2  months  there  was  still  389,- 
000 — which  was  an  increase  of  almost 
70.000  from  September, 

So  I  think  in  reality  we  are  corrupting 
the  whole  system.  I  think  the  welfare 
system  is  a  mess,  a  complete  mess.  I  think 
we  are  corrupting  the  whole  system  and 
we  are  corrupting  families. 

This  is  the  danger  that  I  see  in  your 
amendment.  We  will  force  families  apart. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  quite  well  aware  of 
the  problem  to  which  the  gentlew-oman 
addresses  herself  to.  She  has  been  doing 
a  yeoman's  service  investigating  in  this 
area  where  we  really  need  a  lot  of  im- 
provement. 

I  submit,  however,  if  you  take  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  there  are  just  not  going  to 
be  that  many  strikers  in  that  category, 
I  like  to  think  that  the  vast  majority  of 
them,  are  responsible  people  who  because 
they  are  on  strike  are  not  going  to  leave 
their  family  as  the  gentlewoman  says 


many  may  be  inclined  to  do  in  some 
areas. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  House  last 
voted  to  allov.'  food  stamps  to  strikers.  I 
have  learned  tire  extent  to  which  the 
Federal  Government  intervenes  in  this 
way  in  labor  disputes.  Indeed,  I  am  sure 
the  result  of  public  aid  subsidies  to 
strikers  actually  prolongs  a  strike  and 
thereby  the  public  interest  is  not  served. 

According  to  a  study  by  Armand  J. 
Thiebolt  and  Ronald  Cowin  on  the  use  of 
public  funds  to  support  strikers,  the  av- 
erage of  such  monthly  government  bene- 
fits is  $98  for  food  stamps,  $240  for  aid  to 
dependent  children,  and  a  total  of  $150 
for  general  assistance  and  other  sup- 
plementary benefits.  This  adds  up  to  an 
average  Federal  subsidy  of  $488  a  month 
and  the  annual  cost  exceeds  $353  million. 
Also,  I  assume  the  strikers  receive  bene- 
fits from  their  unions  so  the  economic 
struggle  between  management  and  labor 
is  minimized,  and  the  only  real  pres- 
sure to  return  to  work  is  public  opinion 
from  those  who  suffer  indirectly  by  a 
shutdown  of  an  industry.  After  all.  it  is 
the  public  that  is  hurt  the  most  in  many 
strikes  by  always  ending  up  paying  in- 
creased prices  in  the  extra  wages  gained 
by  a  striker. 

So.  on  the  basis  of  the  Government's 
experience  in  allowing  food  stamps  to 
strikers,  I  have  decided  the  program  en- 
courages and  extends  .strikes  which  is  not 
in  the  public  interest  and  so  I  intend  to 
vote  for  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  to  make  a  hou.sehold  ineligible  for 
food  .stamps  if  it  qualifies  solely  be- 
cause the  head  of  the  household  is  on 
strike. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  vield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  believe  I  was  the  originator  of 
this  idea  several  years  ago  when  the 
House  passed  a  similar  amendment  which 
wa,s  rejected  by  the  Senate  and  rejected 
in  conference.  I  still  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  serve  the  national  inter- 
est in  several  respects,  but  two  stand  out 
above  the  others. 

First,  we  cnn  strike  a  blow  against 
inflation,  which  everyone  now  recognizes 
as  one  of  our  most  pressing  problems.  If 
tliis  amendment  had  much  to  recom- 
mend it  in  this  respect  last  year,  it  has 
even  more  now.  The  intervening  months 
since  last  year's  vote  hpve  seen  the  battle 
against  inflation  intensify  to  the  point 
where  our  Government  has  found  it  nec- 
essary to  impose  wage  and  price  controls 
and  to  call  upon  every  citizen  to  join  in 
that  battle.  The  continuation  of  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  food  stamps  to  strikers 
means,  as  I  shall  demonstrate,  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  undenvriting 
expensive  strikes  to  obtain  wage  increases 
which  are  inflationary,  which  are  not 
in  the  national  interest,  and  which,  in 
the  long  run,  are  not  in  the  interest  of 
organized  labor. 

To  understand  the  impact  food  stamps 
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for  strikers  have  had  on  inflation,  look  for 
example  at  one  case  from  Los  Angeles 
County,  Calif.,  during  the  1970  auto 
strike.  "Food  Stamps  for  Strikers,"  report 
of  the  National  Labor-Management 
Foundation,  page  5.  Before  the  strike  a 
typical  worker  earned  S2.75  per  hour, 
with  a  weekly  gross  of  $110.  Average 
weekly  deductions  totaled  $18.65,  leaving 
anet  pay  of  $91.35. 

What  happened  to  this  typical  worker 
after  he  went  on  strike  is  most  amazing 
Nontaxable  UAW  strike  benefits  paid  $40 
weekly.  Tliis  would  buy  $106  worth  of 
food  stamps  for  $42  per  month— a  non- 
taxable subsidy  of  $16  per  week. 

The  California  Welfare  Department 
paid  him  S282  per  month  in  emergency 
relief,  or  $70  per  week.  This  gave  the 
striker  $34.65  more  per  week  in  dispos- 
able income  than  he  earned  before  calling 
the  strike.  He  would  have  needed  a  raise 
of  about  S.90  per  hour — an  increase  of 
almost  33  percent — just  to  stay  even 
with  his  strike  income. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram played  a  major  role  in  destroying 
this  worker's  incentive  to  return  to  work 
without  exorbitant  wage  increases  of  a 
kind  which  brought  the  country  to  the 
brink  of  economic  disaster  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1971.  Negative  incentives  to  work- 
ers such  as  the  food  stamp  program  make 
it  easy  to  understand  why  this  country's 
relative  productivity  is  lagging — in  this 
case,  we — the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation 
and  of  California — pay  a  man  more  not 
to  produce  than  he  gets  for  working. 

This  one  case  history,  which  could 
probably  be  duplicated  the  country  over, 
offers  con'incing  proof  that  Federal  sub- 
sidies to  strikers,  such  as  the  food  stamp 
program,  are  a  device  for  encouraging 
inflation  and  sap  the  strength  of  the 
national  economy.  Congress  had  no  such 
intention  when  the  food  stamp  program 
was  established  in  1964.  This  program 
was  inaugurated  to  give  needed  assist- 
ance to  the  involuntary  poor.  We  need 
this  amendment  now  to  reconfirm  that 
legitimate  intention. 

Now.  for  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
second  major  benefit  which  would  result 
from  adoption  of  this  amendment :  It  will 
help  preserve  the  fundamental  principle 
of  collective  bargaining,  which  over  the 
years  has  meant  so  much  to  the  national 
welfare  and  to  the  harmonization  of 
labor  and  management  interests.  The 
integrity  of  the  collecti\e  bargaiiiing 
principle  is  threatened  by  the  continu- 
ation of  Federal  subsidizing  of  strikers, 
which  in  reality  is  what  food  stamps  for 
strikers  means. 

The  collective  bargaining  process,  while 
admittedly  an  imperfect  device,  has 
served  the  country  well  over  many,  many 
years.  In  this  process,  government  has 
served  often  as  an  arbitrator  and  a  me- 
dium for  conciliation,  a  role  it  cannot 
perform  if  it  enlists  In  the  ranks  of  one 
side  as  an  ally.  But  that  is  precisely  what 
the  Federal  Government  has  done  by 
making  food  stamps  available  to  strikers. 
It  has,  in  effect,  been  underwriting  strikes 
and  making  it  possible — indeed  making  it 
attractive — for  strikers  to  stay  on  strike. 
It  has  allied  government  with  the  strik- 
ers with  complete  disregard  for  the  jus- 
tification of  either  side.  This  is  not  col- 


lective bargaining:  it  is  choosing  up  sides 
to  play  the  part  of  the  big  bully. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Industrial  Re- 
search Unit  of  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Commerce  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  shows  clearly  the  effects 
of  using  public  funds  to  support  strikers. 
In  one  of  its  main  conclusions,  this  study 
states — 

We  may  look  at  tax  support  of  strikers  as 
a  new  dimension  which  has  the  theoretical 
potential  of  undermining  the  role  of  the 
strike  by  providing  one  party  to  a  dispute 
economic  leverage  far  beyond  its  own  eco- 
nomic power.  The  amounts  of  funds  and  the 
duration  of  payments  could  even  be  so  great 
as  to  raise  the  fundamental  question  of 
whether  the  strike  can  continue  to  serve  a 
useful  role  in  the  future. 

I  submit  there  is  ample  evidence  the 
danger  is  more  than  theoretical.  A  vote 
for  this  amendment  is  not  a  vote  against 
organized  labor.  Instead,  it  is  a  vote 
against  inflation,  wiiich  is  in  the  interest 
of  every  American.  And  it  is  a  vote  to 
preserve  the  collective  bargaining  system 
and  the  Federal  Government's  role  as  an 
impartial  arbiter.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  oi  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield "^ 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  should  like  briefly  to  address  my- 
self to  the  very  important  point  just 
raised  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS'  because  I  have 
the  exact  figures  before  me  as  to  the 
number  of  those  who  applied  for  and 
were  given  food  stamps. 

I  have  the  exact  figures  of  the  number 
of  those  who  were  actually  made  eligible 
for  food  stamps  during  the  General  Mo- 
tors strike  in  Michigan. 

Tlie  figures  show  before  the  strike  in 
1970—107.209. 

In  November  that  number  had  risen  to 
431.122.  Of  course,  that  was  during  the 
very  height  of  the  strike. 

In  January  of  the  following  year,  after 
the  strike  had  been  concluded,  the  num- 
ber was  163.657. 

So  I  think  that  ought  to  answer  the 
concern  expressed  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  worthwhile  response. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Woodrow  Wilson  wrote, 
and  his  statement  has  often  been  re- 
peated, that  the  work  of  the  Congress 
is  done  in  committee.  And  that  state- 
ment is  en  the  mark. 

To  some  extent,  in  recent  times  we 
have  been  moving  away  from  that.  And 
to  that  extent,  we  are  moving  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

A  major  part  of  the  work  of  the  Con- 
gress is  done  in  committee.  Tliis  is  in- 
evitable because  only  the  committees 
have  the  machinery'  to  study  in  great 
depth,  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line, 
legislation  which  is  proposed. 

The  55-member  Committee  cw  Appro- 
priations which  I  head  has  had  no  hear- 
ings on  this  particular  subject.  The  sub- 
ject matter  belongs  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  another  committee,  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  say  that  ad- 
visedly. The  pending  amendment  heavily 
involves  a  major  policy  question.  The 


Committee  on  Agriculture  is  the  policy 
committee  of  the  House  that  has  juris- 
diction of  food  stamp  legislation. 

It  iias  been  said  that  this  amendment 
is  not  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill.  It  is  not,  in  a  technical  parliamen- 
tary sense — according  to  the  decision  of 
the  Chair.  But  that  does  not  mean  that 
it  does  not  involve  a  major  legislative 
policy  issue.  On  the  contrarj-,  it  does  in- 
volve a  .major  policy  question.  The 
amendment  would  require  changes  in  the 
rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to 
those  who  now  get  food  stamps.  There- 
fore, it  is  fundamentally  legislative  in 
character.  It  should,  therefore,  remain 
within  the  realm  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  getting  more  and 
more  sensitive  on  this  matter  of  commit- 
tees usurping  the  authority  of  other  com- 
mittees. You  will  recall  that  when  the  ill- 
advised  revenue-sliaring  bill  was  before 
us  recently,  I  fought  with  all  my  might 
against  it  for  several  reasons,  one  of 
which  was  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  was  taking  over  the  authority, 
not  only  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, but  of  other  committees  to  author- 
ize legislation  along  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  appropriate.  That  committee  took  over 
the  authorizing  and  appropriating  juris- 
diction to  the  tune  of  S30  billion.  I  did 
not  like  it.  I  repeat,  I  did  not  like  it, 

I  did  not  think  it  was  in  the  public 
interest. 

But  the  rule  made  it  possible  for  this 
to  be  done:  otherwise  it  could  not  have 
been  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  against  food 
stamps  for  strikers  and  have  said  so 
many  times.  I  vot€d  for  the  amendment 
barring  food  stamps  for  strikers  when  the 
basic  legislation  on  food  stamps  was  be- 
fore us.  I  voted  for  the  amendment  on 
the  basic  legislative  measure  on  two  oc- 
casions. I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
people  I  represent  are  opposed  to  food 
stamps  for  striking  workers.  Indeed.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  people  feel  likewise.  In  my 
opinion,  the  appropriat^e  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  House  should  present  to  the 
House  appropriate  legislation  to  deal  with 
this  liighly  important  subject  matter  de- 
signed to  correct  abuses  and  bar  food 
stamps  to  striking  workers. 

But  I  do  not  think  it  is  logical  for  me, 
for  example,  to  oppose  the  rule  on  the 
revenue-sharing  bill,  which  was  loaded 
with  fundamental  legislation  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  spon- 
soring the  bill,  and  then  be  party  to  a 
fundamental  policy  amendment  on  an 
appropriation  bill  that  so  heavily  involves 
legislation  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

So.  from  the  standpoint  of  the  integ- 
rity of  the  legislative  processes — and 
maintaining  that  integiity  is  essential  to 
orderly  legislation — I  believe  I  am  on 
sound  ground  in  the  action  which  I  am 
taking  here.  I  do  not  want  to  move  to- 
ward tearing  down  the  committee  sti-uc- 
ture  of  the  House  which  is  a  major  bul- 
wark of  strength  under  our  legislative 
system. 

I  know  the  U.S.  Chaiv.bcr  of  Com- 
merce has  been  writing  us  letters — and 
they  are  my  friends.  I  have  been  en- 
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couraged  by  their  support  from  time  to 
time.  But  I  cannot  agree  that  we  ought 
to  write  this  major  legislative  policy 
decision  in  an  appropriation  bill  here  on 
the  floor.  In  my  judgment,  it  simply  is 
an  imacceptable  time  and  place  to  deal 
with  this  question. 

I  feel  this  is  a  dramatic  time  to  shock 
the  House  into  the  realization  that  we  are 
tending  to  destroy  our  committees.  We 
must  not  destroy   them. 

This  is  a  very  attractive  amendment 
and  I  would  support  it  on  a  legislative 
bill  if  accompanied  by  proper  safeguards. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mahon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
mmutes.  i 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Iowa,  with  whom  I  often  agree,  and  wel- 
come his  remarks  and  his  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  well  knows  that 
there  are  very  few  appropriation  bills 
that  come  to  the  House  floor  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  do  not 
carry  some  legislation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  in  that 
statement  is  absolutely  correct.  We  do 
carry  a  number  of  provisions  which  are. 
in  a  parliamentary  sense,  technically 
legislative  in  character  on  a  general  ap- 
propriation bill.  But  I  would  add  here 
that  the  vast  majority  of  them  are  tech- 
nical or  administratively  facilitating  in 
nature  rather  than  of  a  major  substan- 
tive nature.  And  they  have  been  carried 
for  years,  and  no  one  has  objected  to 
them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  is  just  a  question  of 
what  you  want  or  do  not  want:  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Well.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
a  question  of  what  we  want  or  do  not 
want.  If  we  do  not  watch  our  step,  we  are 
going  to  destroy  these  legislative  com- 
mittees, and  this  is  a  good  time  to  have  a 
test  on  whether  or  not  on  a  popular  vote 
we  are  willing  to  stand  up  and  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  long-established 
committee  system. 

It  does  not  seem  right  that  we  should 
undertake  to  legislate  here  on  this  ap- 
propriation bill  in  this  case  on  such  a 
major  policy  question.  That  is  my  basic 
point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  Chair  has  already 
ruled  that  this  amendment  is  in  order. 
There  are  many  appropriation  bills  that 
come  directly  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee  with  legislative  provisions 
that  are  not  in  order  and  are  ruled  out. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  true  that  individual 
provisions  in  appropriation  bills  are  at 
times  ruled  out  of  order  on  technical 
gi-ounds. 

But  on  the  pending  matter,  there  are 
certain  regulations  and  limitations  al- 
ready in  the  basic  law.  So,  reluctantly.  I 
am  compelled  to  oppose  this  amendment 
because  it  does  not  belong  here,  and  be- 
cause adequate  hearings  have  not  been 
held,  and  it  is  not  properly  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ri.se  in  support  of  the  amendment, 
and  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimi- 
ber  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel)  .  I  must  confess  I  am  somewhat 
less  sanguine  about  the  prospects  of  this 
amendment  because  of  what  seems  to  be 
the  sudden  emergence  in  this  Chamber 
of  a  new  urban-rural  coalition.-  It  was 
created  just  a  few  moments  ago  in  sup- 
port of  the  subsidies  for  corporate  farm- 
ers. Apparently  the  thesis  is  that  we  are 
supposed  to  support  cooperate  subsidies 
or  subsidies  for  corporate  farmers  and  in 
exchange  for  that  we  will  have  support 
for  this  subsidy  amounting  to  $238  mil- 
lion a  year  for  striking  workers. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  There  is  no  man 
in  this  Chamber  whom  I  respect  more 
highly  and  who  has,  of  course,  higher 
esteem  and  prestige,  and  yet  when  he 
spoke  of  his  concern  about  erosion  of  the 
authority  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, he  linked  that  not  to  mere  per- 
sonal pride  but  to  the  impact,  the  adverse 
impact,  it  would  have  upon  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country.  I  wonder  why  the 
gentleman  is  not  similarly  concerned 
that  the  defeat  of  this  amendment  is 
going  to  mean  an  additional  cost  of  $238 
million  a  year  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

It  is  regrettable  that  there  are  going 
to  be  those  who  suggest  that  a  vote  on 
this  issue  must  inevitably  reflect  either 
a  pro-labor  or  a  pro-management  bias. 
I  admit  to  neither.  Rather.  I  approach 
this  issue  uith  a  very  deep  and  abiding 
reverence  for  the  institution  of  free  col- 
lective bargaining. 

I  have  sat  in  this  Chamber  year  after 
year  and  heard  the  friends  of  labor  decry 
from  this  very  podium  whenever  we  have 
emergency  strike  legislation  that  it  is 
unwarranted  Government  interference. 
They  say,  "Give  us  free  unfettered  col- 
lective bargaining.  We  do  not  want  the 
hand  of  Government  at  the  bargaining 
table." 

I  would  suggest,  where  is  the  consist- 
ency of  the  principles  when  they  want 
to  accept  subsidies  from  the  Public 
Treasui-y  to  the  tune  of  $238  million. 

I  suggest  to  those  who  are  friends  of 
labor  that  they  are  traveling  down  a 
very,  very  dangerous  road,  and  that  the 
day  is  going  to  come  when  they  are  going 
to  regret  this  dependence  on  this  kind 
of  governmental  support.  They  are  going 
to  lose  their  right  to  free  collective  bar- 
gaining in  this  country,  because  they  will 
have  become  dependent  on  Government 
subsidies. 

I  was  persuaded  to  this  position,  and  I 
will  admit  freely  to  this  House  that  in 
times  past  I  have  had  ambivalent  feel- 
ings on  it,  because  I  have  listened  to  the 
argiunents  about  starving  children  and 
how  can  we  be  so  inhumane  as  to  deny 
to  the  children  of  strikers  food  stamps 
and  the  funds  that  are  available?  Let  me 
say  this.  I  was  persuaded  to  my  position 
when  I  read  the  study  published  earlier 
this  year  by  Messrs.  Thiebolt  and  Cowin 
of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance, 
wherein  they  pointed  out  the  extent  to 
which  these  subsidies  have  grown;  they 
now  total  more  than  one-third  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year. 

As  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 


linois, has  pointed  out,  the  effect  they 
have  had  is  a  prolongation  of  industrial 
conflict  and  disputes  in  this  counti7. 
Even  George  Meany,  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  has  said  that  strikes  in  this 
country  have  become  an  anachronism. 
We  ought  to  find  a  bett«r  way  than  en- 
gaging in  industrial  warfare  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  families  and  children  of  the 
striking  workers.  But  what  are  we  going 
to  do  if  we  continue  the  practice  that  is 
contained  in  this  legislation  as  presently 
written?  We  are  really  going  to  continue 
to  prolong  those  disputes,  and  I  put  the 
figures  in  the  Record  earlier  this  week, 
showing  that  in  1961  to  1963  we  lost  an 
average  of  17  million  man  days  a  year 
because  of  strikes  and  6  million  man  days 
a  year  in  strikes  of  60  days  or  more. 
Those  figui-es  had  grown  to  66  million 
man  days  in  1970  and  30  million  man 
days  of  that  was  in  strikes  of  more  than 
60  days.  In  other  words,  it  went  up  from 
one-third  to  more  than  45  percent. 

This  bears  out  and  proves  absolutely 
the  point  I  am  trying  to  make.  We  are 
not  contributing  to  indi:strial  peace  and 
harmony.  I  read  not  only.  Mr.  Mahon, 
the  letter  from  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, but  also  some  letters  from  some 
of  our  distinguished  labor  leaders  who 
are  opposing  this  amendment. 

They  m-ge  opposition  because  they  say 
it  would  starve  workers  into  abject  sub- 
mission and  leave  a  legacy  of  hatred  that 
would  poison  the  process  of  labor-man- 
agement relations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

<  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wonder  if  any  Member  of  tliis 
Chamber  this  afternoon  honestly  be- 
lieves that  he  is  contributing  to  indus- 
trial peace  and  harmony  in  this  country 
when  we  make  it  possible  for  these 
strikes  to  go  on  for  60  or  90  days  at  a 
time.  I  would  suggest  we  are  accomplish- 
ing the  very  opposite  result. 

I  repeat,  this  is  not  a  vote  against 
labor.  This  is  an  appeal  to  reason.  Tliis 
is  an  appeal  to  the  Members  to  remove 
one  of  the  hindrances  to  the  operation  of 
the  market  system  that  ought  to  deter- 
mine wages,  prices,  and  resource  alloca- 
tion in  our  country. 

We  are  in  a  control  program  today, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  We  are  in  a  con- 
trol program  that  many  in  labor  do  not 
like.  I  do  not  like  many  aspects  of  it 
myself,  I  should  like  to  see  phase  II 
terminated  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
see  us  return  to  a  market  system  of  free 
collective  bargaining  so  far  as  wages 
are  concerned. 

But  let  me  tell  the  Members  this: 
Anyone  who  has  analyzed  the  evidence 
of  this  most  recent  postwar  recession — 
I  am  talking  about  the  recession  of  1969- 
70 — as  compared  to  the  four  previous 
recessions,  will  find  a  very  interesting 
thing.  He  will  find  when  we  reached  the 
trough  of  this  last  recession,  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1970.  that  man-hour  compen- 
sation costs  in  this  country  were  going 
up  at  the  rate  of  7.3  percent,  almost  as 
rapidly  as  they  were  at  the  peak  year 
of  expansion  of  1968. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  only 
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one  thing.  Dr.  Arthur  Burns  put  it  pretty 
well  when  he  said.  "The  old  rules  are  not 
working  anymore." 

What  has  happened?  We  have  done 
something  to  the  market  system  in  this 
country,  and  I  am  terribly  worried  about 
some  of  the  encumbrances  and  restraints 
and  shackles  we  have  placed  upon  the 
operation  of  that  system. 

I  suggest  to  the  Members,  if  they  want 
to  give  up  wage  and  price  controls,  as 
I  do,  and  if  they  want  to  get  back  to  free 
collective  bargaining  in  this  country, 
then  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  start  some 
real  economic  reform,  not  to  continue 
past  practices  that  have  brought  us  to 
the  state  we  are  today. 

Let  me  respond  very  quickly,  in  the 
very  little  time  I  have  left,  to  the  argu- 
ment which  I  suppose  is  the  most  worri- 
some of  all  to  those  who  have  to  vote 
on  this  issue.  I  know  it  takes  courage. 
I  know  this  is  an  election  year.  I  know 
that  some  people,  as  I  said  at  the  be- 
ginning, are  going  to  think  this  is  an 
antilabor  vote. 

But  let  me  point  out  that  between 
1935,  when  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  was  first  enacted,  and  1962, 
when  the  AFDC-U  and  the  food  stamp 
program  first  went  into  effect,  we  had 
810.545,000  man-hours  of  time  that  were 
lost  because  of  strikes. 

Would  there  not  have  been  a  hue  and 
cry  throughout  the  land  for  the  complete 
abolition  of  the  system  of  striking  in  this 
coimtry  if  the  dire  consequences  that 
have  been  predicted,  and  I  suppose  are 
going  to  be  predicted  by  those  speakers 
who  will  follow  me  in  this  well,  had 
occurred? 

But  they  missed  the  point  completely. 
The  strikers  found  ways  to  provide  for 
their  families,  through  temporary  em- 
ployment, through  imion  strike  funds, 
through  drawing  on  their  savings,  and 
in  coimtless  other  ways. 

Of  course  they  had  to  make  some  sac- 
rifices while  those  strikes  were  going  on, 
but  that  is  the  whole  point  of  a  sys- 
tem of  free  collective  bargaining.  Each 
side  is  supposed  to  be  free,  free  to  weiph 
the  comparative  costs  and  advantages 
against  losses  that  they  will  suffer,  to 
calculate  the  short-term  costs  against 
the  future  gains  that  they  may  be  able 
to  make,  and  then  decide  either  to  strike 
or  to  settle  on  the  basis  of  those  calcu- 
lations. 

When  we  remove  the  element  of  sacri- 
fice, when  we  remove  the  element  of  risk 
and  inconvenience  and  short-t^erm  cost, 
then  I  insist  that  we  are  "gutting"  the 
very  essence  of  the  system  of  free  col- 
lective bargaining  that  we  have  always 
known  in  this  countiT. 

It  is  because  I  come  before  you  today 
as  one  who  believes  in  collective  bargain- 
ing, who  wants  to  see  it  continued,  who 
does  not  want  to  see  it  become  depend- 
ent upon  Government  subsidies  to  the 
point  where  we  will  lose  that  very  pre- 
cious right  to  strike,  and  to  withhold  la- 
bor if  we  believe  we  are  not  gettina  a  fair 
and  just  wage,  that  I  would  urge  the 
Members  in  the  next  few  minutes,  as 
they  consider  this  question,  to  weigh  this 
issue  and  to  weigh  it  not  in  the  light  of 
emotion  and  not  in  the  light  of  the 
extravagant  rhetoric  they  are  going  to 
hear. 


Why,  Mr.  Abel  says  we  feed  people  in 
prison  and  we  feed  prisoners  of  war.  How 
can  we  possibly  keep  from  feeding  chil- 
dren of  strikers.  What  a  ridiculous  thing 
that  is  to  say.  Tliose  people  are  there  be- 
cause of  involimtary  servitude.  They  are 
there  because  we  had  to  put  them  behind 
bars,  and  of  course  they  could  not  work. 
To  try  to  compare  a  free  American  work- 
er who  is  exercising  his  God-given  right 
to  strike  with  a  POW  or  somebody  in 
jail,  shows,  I  think,  how  really  desperate 
the  opposition  to  this  kind  of  an  amend- 
ment has  become. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  on  the 
basis  of  reason  those  who  are  really 
friends  of  a  free  labor  movement  vote  for 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  it  would 
shorten  labor  disputes  if  food  stamps 
were  not  available  to  strikers,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  might  also  aid  the  economy,  and 
keep  government  in  a  neutral  position,  if 
depreciation  were  not  granted  on  equip- 
ment that  is  not  being  used  because  of  a 
stilke.  or  not  used  at  its  optimum  capac- 
ity. For  example.  I  am  certain  many 
automobile  plants  could  easily  produce 
far  more  automobiles  than  they  do,  and 
theoretically,  they  should  lower  the 
prices.  However,  I  am  certain  this  indus- 
try, like  many  others,  reduces  production 
to  prevent  a  surplus,  but  continues  to 
take  depreciation  on  its  equipment  while 
idle. 

At  first  glance,  denying  strikers  food 
stamps  has  considerable  appeal,  but  on 
close  examination,  it  is  a  different  mat- 
ter. 

Tlie  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  outlined  the  differences  between 
people  in  voluntary  and  Involuntary  sit- 
uations. Of  course,  the  man  in  an  In- 
voluntary situation  appeals  to  us  greatly. 
Let  me  give  you  an  example  in  the  labor 
field. 

Suppose  a  man  goes  to  work  in  a  fac- 
tory. The  employees  vote  on  whether  or 
not  to  have  a  miion.  He  votes  against  it. 
However,  the  majority  votes  for  it.  Tlie 
factory  goes  union.  Then  the  imion  calls 
a  strike  vote.  He  again  votes  no,  but  the 
majority  vote  to  strike.  Should  he  and  his 
wife  and  clilldren  be  denied  food  stamps? 
Eligibility  for  food  stamps,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  determined  on  the  basis  of 
hunger  and  not  on  whether  the  partici- 
pant is  employed,  imemployed.  striking, 
or  not  striking.  In  fact,  as  has  been  in- 
dicated earlier  in  this  debate,  where  the 
need  exists  food  is  provided  to  families 
of  men  in  the  penitentiary. 

I  submit  it  has  never  been  an  Ameri- 
can tradition  to  starve  those  with  whom 
we  disagree. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  wanted  to  ask  my  good 
friend  from  Missouri  if  it  ever  occurred 
to  him  that  maybe  the  way  to  reach  the 
case  of  this  man  who  does  not  want  to 
strike  would  be  for  the  amendment  of 
fundamental  labor  law  so  he  does  not 
have  to  go  out  when  he  does  not  want 
to  strike. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. But  I  would  assume  such  legislation 


would  not  come  to  the  floor  attached  to 
an  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  appreci- 
ate, also,  the  very  valid  concern  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expressed 
for  the  so-called  involuntary  striker,  but 
does  it  make  sense  to  make  it  possible 
for  those  strikes  to  be  prolonged  by  60, 
90,  or  120  days?  That  is  when  the  in- 
voluntary striker  is  really  suffering.  I  can 
show  you  chapter  and  verse,  in  the  study 
I  referred  to  earlier,  statements  made 
by  labor  leaders  in  connection  with  a 
122-day  strike  where  they  admitted  that 
they  could  not  have  held  out  that  long, 
probably,  without  the  food  stamps. 

If  you  are  concerned  about  the  invol- 
untary striker,  you  do  not  help  him  in 
this  particular  way. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  I  appreciate  his  con- 
tribution as  one  of  the  most  resourceful 
and  skillful  and  effective  debaters  in  this 
House. 

I  would  not  assume  that  in  every  labor 
dispute  labor  was  always  wrong;  I  would 
assume  there  could  be  occasions  when 
management  might  be  in  error,  and  on 
those  occasions  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  would  not  be  anxious  to 
force  these  people  into  a  bargaining  po- 
sition because  they  did  not  have  food 
stamps. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  do  not  imply  that 
labor  is  always  wrong.  I  did  not  say  that. 
What  I  specifically  said  was  that  I  do  not 
approach  this  Issue  from  a  prolabor,  anti- 
labor,  promanagement,  or  antlmanage- 
ment  basis.  I  am  trying  to  do  it  on  the 
basis  of  the  serious,  objective  study  that 
has  been  made  of  the  cost  to  the  Public 
Treasury  and  the  Impact  it  has  for  pro- 
longing Industrial  disputes. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
sponse of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
and  the  fact  that  he  recognizes  that  the 
blame  can  frequently  be  equally  distrib- 
uted. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nuinber  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Michel)  . 

Mr.  Clialmian,  about  60  years  ago 
nearly  everybody  in  this  country  had  a 
garden,  and  each  family  normally 
kept  a  few  chickens,  and  had  a  milk 
cow,  and  they  had  a  balanced  diet, 
but  now  we  have  people  who  are  living  in 
asphalt  jungles,  in  urban  ghettos,  and  in 
urban  centers  where  most  Americans  live, 
and  there  are  millions  of  htmgry  people  in 
this  country.  Tliere  is  a  surplus  of  food 
in  this  country,  there  is  a  surplus  of 
grains  which,  after  all,  is  the  fuel  that 
when  fed  to  animals  produces  our  pro- 
tein foods,  but  we  v\1ll  still  continue  _to 
have  hungry  people.  And  having  hungry 
people,  one  of  the  methods  that  we  have 
devised  is  the  food  stamp  program.  Tlie 
program  can  be  improved,  particularly 
for  the  elderly  where  inflation  is  cruelly 
denying  them  in  the  autumn  days  of 
their  lives  much  of  their  normal  protein 
diet.  We  also  could  have  improvement 
in  the  program  for  families  with  clul- 
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dren  to  make  sure  that  they  all  have  a 
fair  shake  and  a  fair  chance  to  develop 
physically,  mentally,  and  to  be  alert  at 
school. 

We  have  come  a  long  way.  however, 
even  though,  we  need  improvements  in 
distribution  and  acceptance  and.  indeed 
the  dignity  of  food  stamps,  but  the  fact 
remams  that  food  stamps  are  to  end  hun- 
ger m  this  country. 

This  amendment  offered  by  the  es- 
teemed gentleman  from  Illinois  does  not 
move  in  that  direction.  What  is  involved 
is  who  is  eligible  for  food  stamps  under 
the  i^resent  law,  and  vou  would  have  a 
hard  time  telling  from  the  debate  this 
afternoon  what  the  law  is. 

The  law  of  the  1970  act  as  passed  by 
the  previous  Congress,  with  regulations 
Issued  in  1971  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  finally  now  is  beginning  to  be 
Implemented  by  the  States,  a  few  States 
implemented  the  regulations  m  the  fall 
of  1971,  but  almost  all  of  the  States  have 
only  implemented  the  new  law  in  the  past 
6  months.  The  new  law  says  that  anyone 
applying  for  food  stamps  first  cannot 
have  more  than  $1,500  in  liquid  assets — 
$1,500  in  liquid  assets  for  a  family:  and 
second,  that  any  able-bodied  person  in 
that  family  must  register  for  employ- 
ment, must  accept  employment  if  it  is 
available  at  the  minimum  wage,  or  what- 
ever the  prevailing  Federal  or  State  or 
prevailing  agreement  for  wages  are  in  a 
particular  area. 

Notwithstanding  the  studies  and  the 
figures  that  have  been  cited  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment,  these  are 
pretty  tough  regulations,  and  they  are 
just  coming  into  effect. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa,  our  good 
friend  iMr.  Gross*,  mentioned  com- 
munes, mentioned  something  that  he  had 
read  concerning  this  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. Communes  are  not  allowed  to 
have  food  stamps  under  the  law  now.  un- 
der the  law  that  we  passed  here  in  1970. 
The  regulations  in  California  were 
adopted  to  implement  this  new  law  in 
January  of  this  year,  and  not  even  all  of 
the  counties  in  California  had  adopted 
the  new  regulations  until  April  of  this 
year.  Enforcement  of  the  new  law  pre- 
vents food  stamps  for  communes. 

The  figures  cited  about  GM  and  how 
many  people  were  on  strike  who  were 
drawing  food  stamps  during  that  period 
have  no  bearing  on  the  new  law.  That 
strike  was  long  before  the  new  law  be- 
came effective.  And,  indeed,  there  has 
been  no  major  strike  since  this  law  has 
been  promulgated,  because  the  regula- 
tions have  just  been  adopted  in  almost 
all  of  the  States  this  year. 

The  gentlemen  from  Illinois  may  be 
aware,  but  in  case  they  are  not.  I  will  in- 
form them  that  the  new  regulations  for 
Illinois  were  adopted  in  April  of  this  year, 
less  than  3  months  ago.  and  there  is 
no  way  to  accommodate  their  figures  on 
what  might  happen  in  less  than  the 
90  days  since  the  new  regulations 
were  put  into  effect  to  determine  that  any 
but  hungry  families  needing  adequate 
nutrition  would  be  eligible  for  food 
stamps.  It  is  certainly  impossiole  to 
relate  past  conditions  to  the  new  law 
v^hich  has  just  now  become  effective  in 
the  States. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  Food  Stamp  Act  and 
regulations  describe  certain  conditions 
under  which  food  stamps  are  available  to 
Americans. 

Are  we  to  single  out  one  group  and 
say — "If  you  are  in  that  class,  no  matter 
what  other  qualifications  you  have — you 
are  out"? 

Is  that  not  what  the  amendment  would 
do? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  distinguished 
speaker  is  entirely  correct.  His  remarks 
demonstrates  the  narrowing  down  of 
availability  of  food  stamps  even  when 
the  need  is  evident  and  the  family  is 
eligible. 

In  marking  down  where  food  stamps 
are  available — what  about  strikers?  Even 
disregarding  the  fact  that  not  all  strik- 
ers vot«d  for  a  strike  and  that  not  all 
strikers  are  willing  to  have  a  strike  let  us 
review  their  position;  irregardless  of 
whether  they  are  for  or  against  the  strike 
the  amendment  says  no  matter  how 
desperate  their  needs  they  cannot  be 
recognized  as  eligible. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois,  I  just  want 
to  point  out  that  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned correctly  that  the  requirements 
under  the  law  are  that  you  must  have 
only  $1,500  of  assets  in  order  to  qualify. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  also  realizes 
that  refers  merely  to  liquid  assets.  It  does 
not  include  your  house,  it  does  not  in- 
clude your  car.  it  does  not  include  other 
tangible  property  which  might  have  great 
monetary  value.  It  includes  only  liquid 
assets.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
have  those  facts  brought  out  here  in  the 
debate. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

The  $1,500  limitation  does  refer  to 
liquid  assets.  It  does  not  refer  to  his  home. 
It  does  not  refer  to  his  automobile.  But 
it  does  refer  to  his  check  account,  sav- 
ings, bonds  and  anything  else  that  he  can 
sell  and  it  does  refer  to  real  estate  that 
is  not  his  home  and  to  property  that  is 
not  involved  in  his  household.  This  is  a 
rigid  requirement.  It  is  a  tough  require- 
ment. If  a  striker  is  going  to  qualify  un- 
der the  law  as  it  is  being  promulgated 
under  the  new  law.  just  this  spring,  they 
are  going  to  qualify  because  they  are  hun- 
gry and  because  they  are  desperate  and 
because  their  families  need  that  food. 

It  is  much  too  soon — much  too  soon  to 
tell  what  the  new  law  is  going  to  do  since 
the  States  that  have  promulgated  the 
regulations,  most  of  the  industrial  States, 
just  within  the  last  60  or  80  days. 

No  matter  how  we  cut  the  cake  here, 
food  stamps  are  for  people  who  are  hun- 
gry and  if  a  striker's  family  qualifies  be- 
cause he  does  not  have  any  assets  and  he 
has  practically  no  financial  worth,  less 
than  $1.500 — and  if  he  has  registered  for 
work  and  cannot  get  it  and  if  he  has  met 
this  requirement  of  the  law  and  he  still 
needs  food  and  his  family  needs  food — 


he  ought  to  have  it  and  we  do  not  need 
the  amendment.  The  law  is  already  rigid 
enough. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  this  time 
to  direct  attention  to  the  gentleman  who 
offered  this  amendment. 

I  have  read  his  amendment  very  care- 
fully and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel),  if  a 
striker  qualifies  for  food  stamps  while  he 
is  on  .'^trike  and  he  meets  everj-  other 
requirement:  can  he  get  food  stamps? 

In  other  words,  if  he  qualifies  under 
the  rules  and  regulations  that  exist  at  the 
present  time,  even  though  he  is  on  strike, 
can  he  get  food  stamps. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  not  sure  I  heard  the 
question  stated  precisely,  but  let  me  say 
that  if  a  family  qualifies  for  food  stamps 
before  the  advent  of  any  strike  in  which 
a  member  of  the  family  is  involved,  the 
family  will  continue  to  receive  food 
stamps  to  which  they  are  entitled.  That 
is  why  the  amendment  reads : 

Solely  because  any  member  of  such  house- 
hold is  a  participant  in  such  strike. 

It  is  only  if  he  falls  within  those  guide- 
lines of  eligibility  solely  because  of  par- 
ticipating in  a  strike  that  we  deny  him 
the  food  stamps.  I  think  that  answers 
the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  gentleman  from 
rilinoLs  (Mr.  Michel)  in  the  revision  of 
his  remarks  has  changed  facts  related 
in  the  colloquoy.  His  answer  during  the 
colloquoy  was  "yes,  absolutely." 

The  answer  given  in  his  revision  of  his 
remarks  clearly  indicates  to  me  that  the 
Chair  erred  in  its  ruling  on  the  point 
of  order  made  against  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman's  interpretation  of  his 
amendment  now  is  such  that  it  adds  an  - 
other  requirement  of  eligibility  for  foort 
stamps  and  is  clearly  legislating  on  an 
appropriation  bill. 

The  language  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  that  a  striker  is  not  eligi- 
ble for  food  stamps  solely  because  he  is 
on  strike.  The  interpretation  he  now  at- 
tempts to  put  on  his  amendment  is  that 
if  a  wjrker  is  on  strike  and  meets  all  the 
other  qualifications  of  the  law  he  is  still 
not  eligible  for  food  stamps.  This  Is  not 
what  his  amendment  states  and  any  at- 
tempt to  hide  behind  that  construction 
of  the  language  of  his  amendment  is 
totally  in  error. 

The  original  answer  given  verbally  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  Mi- 
chel I  is  essentially  correct — that  is,  if 
a  striker  qualifies  for  food  stamps  while 
on  strike,  he  can  get  food  stamps.  His 
revised  remarks  delivered  to  my  office 
completely  change  the  answer  actually 
given  to  me  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mrs.  SULLLV'AN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  was  rec- 
ognized just  ahead  of  me.  He  was  the 
one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle  who 
from  they  very  first  voted  for  food 
stamps,  because  he.  as  I.  felt  that  those 
who  were  in  need  of  nutrition  should  be 
helped. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  Members 
will  accord  me  the  right  to  speak  with 
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some  authority  on  the  subject  of  food 
stamps,  because,  as  most  of  my  col- 
leagues recall,  the  program  originated  in 
legislation  which  I  first  introduced  in 
1954  which  was  enacted  in  1959.  leading 
to  the  pilot  programs  of  1961-64,  and 
was  expanded  into  a  national  program 
under  bills  I  sponsored  in  1964,  1967, 
1968,  and  1969.  Tite  1971  act,  which  I 
did  not  sponsor  and  which  I  have  been 
trying  ever  since  to  repeal,  attempted  to 
inject  unrealistic  and  utterly  contradic- 
tory standards  of  welfare  reform  into 
what  is  intended  to  be  a  program  to  ac- 
complish only  one  objective:  that  is.  to 
assure  that  no  poor  people  are  forced 
by  their  financial  situation  to  go  hungry 
iii  a  nation  which  spends  billions  of  tax- 
payers' dollars  each  year,  to  support  the 
price  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
to  remove  the  resulting  surpluses  from 
the   market. 

Reason  lost  out  in  1970  when  we  were 
debating  the  latest  food  stamp  act, 
which  was  signed  into  law  January-  11. 
1971.  Reason  lost  out.  to  a  combination 
of  forces  hostile  to  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, on  the  one  hand,  and  of  those 
who  wanted  to  love  it  to  death — to  make 
it  into  a  vehicle  to  solve  all  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor.  We  had  a  case  of  the 
long-time  opponents  of  food  stamps,  and 
those  who  wanted  to  "reform"  it  into  a 
mass  handout  program,  joining  legisla- 
tive forces  to  give  us  a  law  which  con- 
vinced both  sides  their  eventual  legis- 
lative compromise  had  good  features 
from  their  respective  standpoints.  We 
have  in  it  such  contradictions,  as  forced 
labor  at  SI. 30  an  hour  and  a  require- 
ment that  eligibility  standards  and 
benefits,  be  ex-^ctly  the  same  for  people 
in  the  very  poorest  States,  as  for  those 
in  New  York.  California  or  other  highly 
industrialized   areas. 

Instead  of  helping  the  poor,  as  it  was 
supposed  to  do,  this  has  caused  removal 
of  countless  families  elsewhere  in  the 
country  whose  incomes,  by,  let  us  say, 
Arkansas  income  standards,  wotild  be 
considered  too  high  to  qualify  for  assist- 
ance. To  set  the  standards  high  enough 
to  a.ssist  low-income  families  in  Cali- 
fornia would  make  half  the  working  peo- 
ple in  some  other  areas  eligible  for  food 
stamps. 

The  January  1971,  amendments  should 
be  repealed,  so  that  we  go  back  to  the 
basic  1964  act.  But  that  is  not  the  issue 
here  today.  The  i.ssue  here  is  whether  we 
place  in  an  appropriation  bill  a  provi- 
sion which  changes  the  eligibility  stand- 
ards for  one  class  of  individuals  only — 
those  on  strike. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wrote  yesterday  to 
Mr.  I.  W.  Abel,  president  of  the  United 
Steel  workers  of  America,  who  had  sent 
a  letter  to  evei-y  Member  of  the  House, 
on  this  issue  of  food  stamps  for  strikers, 
in  his  capacity  as  president  of  the  In- 
dustrial Union  Department  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  I  would  like  to  read  some  excerpts 
from  that  letter,  because  I  think  it  states 
the  cau.se  of  some  of  the  misimderstand- 
ing  about  this  issue.  Here,  in  part,  is 
what  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Abel : 

In  opposing  an  antl-strlker  amendment. 
I  intend  to  point  out  to  the  House  and 
to  labor,  too.  that  much  of  the  senti- 
ment for  refusing  food  stamps  to  strikers, 
regardless  of  need,  is  the  result  of  widespread 


resentment  among  the  public  over  a  mis- 
taken Idea  that  strikers  are  automatically 
eligible  for  food  stamps — which  is.  of  course, 
not  the  case.  But  the  unions  themselves 
have  often  contributed  heavily  to  the  mis- 
understanding on  which  this  resentment  is 
based,  by  organizing  mass  applications  of  all 
strikers  for  food  stamps,  in  something  of  a 
festival  atmosphere,  as  If  this  Is  one  of  the 
regular  and  normal  benefits  available  to  any 
union  member  going  on  strike. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

I  On  request  of  Mr.  ALBERT,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mrs.  Sullivan  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker.  I  continue: 

Food  stamps  should  be  available  to  any 
family  which  Is  vinable  to  afford  an  ade- 
quate diet  for  health.  Tlie  program  is  not 
supposed  to  be  a  substitute  for  adequate 
welfare  programs;  It  applies  only  to  nutri- 
tional needs.  It  should  not  be  used  to  punish 
a  child  because  the  father  is  a  drunkard, 
or  In  jail,  or  is  in  the  hospital  after  having 
been  improvident  in  not  obtaining  hos- 
pitalization insurance,  or  is  on  strike  or 
has  been  locked  out. 

A  ban  on  food  stamps  for  all  persons  out 
of  work  because  of  the  existence  of  a  labor 
dispute  woiUd  affect  equally  those  who  voted 
against  going  on  strike  and  those  who  were 
locked  out  of  their  jobs,  as  well  as  those 
who  voluntarily  went  on  strike.  As  you  well 
know,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
from  time  to  time  has  held  that  manage- 
ment in  some  disputes  was  guilty  of  causing 
or  prolonging  a  strike  illegally,  and  has 
ordered  retroactive  wage  payments  to  the 
workers  years  later.  But  how  do  you  feed  a 
hungry  family  retroactively  three  years  aft^r 
a  strike  begins? 

The  test  of  eligibility  for  food  stamps 
should  be  proven  iteed  of  the  family  for 
this  help,  based  on  standards  which  apply 
equally  to  all  applicants  in  a  state,  regardless 
of  the  cause  of  their  financial  situation.  The 
idea  that  workers  would  voluntarily  go  on 
strike  in  order  to  qualify  for  food  stamps 
is  nonsense. 

Undoubtedly,  the  availability  of  food 
stamps  for  those  strikers  who  qualify  for 
them  makes  them  less  included  to  agree  t-o 
settle  a  dispute  for  less  than  they  feel  Is  a 
fair  settlement,  but  certainly  food  is  not 
the  only  factor  In  a  striker's  willingness  or 
ability  to  remain  on  strike. 

I  will,  as  I  said,  oppose  any  antistriker 
amendment  on  food  stamps,  but  I  hope  that 
organized  labor  will  impress  upon  union 
leaders,  particularly  at  the  level  of  the  local 
unions,  that  they  must  exercise  restraint  in 
waving  the  "food  stamp  banner"  when  a 
strike  begins.  Holding  food  stamps  aloft  for 
the  television  cameras  along  with  bravado 
shouts  of  "they  can't  starve  us  out  now" 
may  be  good  for  workers"  morale  when  what 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  long  strike  begins,  but 
leads  to  the  misconception  by  the  public  that 
the  taxpayers  are  financing  the  strike.  This 
is  no  more  the  case  than  feeding  the  chil- 
dren of  a  convicted  felon  with  food  stamps 
represents  an  instance  of  the  taxpayers  fi- 
nancing of  crime.  The  test  is  and  should  be  in 
either  instance:  Would  the  family  or  the 
children  go  hungry  without  food  stamps? 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  sake  of  the  mil- 
lions of  families  of  workers  in  this  cotm- 
try  who  may  be  forced  at  some  time  or 
otlier.  for  one  reason  or  another,  to  go 
out  on  strike,  or  who  may  be  locked  out 
of  their  jobs,  do  not  make  the  children — 
their  hunger — a  hostage  to  labor-man- 
agement strife.  This  amendment  should 
be  defeated  in  the  name  of   common 


decency.  This  is  not  a  strike-dis- 
couraging or  strike-breaking  amend- 
ment: it  is  an  amendment  to  punish  cliil- 
dren  because  their  parent  belongs  to  a 
mi  ion. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  for  having  introduced 
this  amendment.  I  think  it  touches  upon 
a  most  vital  issue  in  a  most  vital  area  of 
abuse  of  taxpayers  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  workers  on 
the  other. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  has  often  been  said 
that  the  role  of  Goven-unent  in  economic 
affairs  is  to  remain  neutral.  Labor  and 
management  were  to  come  to  their  own 
agreements  with  regard  to  wages,  hours, 
and  other  contractual  terms  through  the 
system  of  collective  bargaining.  'When 
agreement  could  not  be  reached,  labor 
unions  possessed  the  right  to  strike. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  true  that 
Government  has  not  been  neutral.  While 
businesses  are  subject  to  stringent  anti- 
ti-ust  legislation,  for  example,  labor 
unions  are  not.  Thus,  while  it  is  Ulegal 
for  several  automobile  manufacturers  to 
set  an  industrywide  price  for  new  auto- 
mobiles, it  remains  perfectly  legal  for  one 
labor  union,  the  United  Auto  Workers,  to 
set  industrywide  wage  rates. 

Government  partisanship  has,  how- 
ever, reached  a  new  height  of  unfairness 
in  the  case  of  providing  welfare  pay- 
ments to  workers  engaged  in  a  strike. 

In  a  recent  editorial  the  Indianapolis 
Star  points  out  that: 

Anyone  concerned  about  the  increasing 
costs'of  welfare  and  the  effect  of  these  costs 
on  their  own  pocketbooks  would  do  well  to 
read  a  revealing  new  book,  "Welfare  And 
Strikes." 

It  is  published  by  the  Industrial  Research 
Unit,  Wharton  School,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, as  the  sixth  in  a  series  on  labor 
relations  and  public  policy.  The  authors  are 
Dr.  Armand  J.  Thiebolt  Jr.  of  the  College  of 
Business  Administration,  University  of  Mary- 
land, and  Ronald  M.  Cowln  of  the  Industrial 
Research  Council. 

The  book  makes  the  important  point  that 
some  labor  unions  are  using  tax-supported 
public  funds  to  maintain  strikes  without 
paying  out  a  cent  of  their  own  funds  to 
support  striking  members. 

In  the  151-day  strike  beginning  last  August 
of  the  5.132  members  of  the  United  Electrical, 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  America.  Lo- 
cal 107.  against  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corporation's  Steam  Division  at  Lester,  Pa., 
$2.5  million  In  public  funds  in  the  form  ol 
various  welfare  benefits  was  paid  to  strikers. 
The  oook  says  the  uiuon  contributed  a  load 
of  coal  to  the  truly  destitute  and  a  free  meal 
at  the  union  hall  for  those  on  picket  duty, 
but  nothing  in  strike  benefits  as  such 

The  book  alleges  that  the  practice  of  us- 
ing welfare  benefits  for  strikers  has  become  so 
prevalent  that  some  unions  now  regard  wel- 
fare as  a  powerful  new  weapon  for  use  in  the 
collective  bargaining  system. 

In  the  71 -day  strike  of  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers  against  General  Motors  in 
1970.  an  estimated  $30  million  was  spent  in 
public  welfare  bengfits  to  strikers,  nearly  $16 
million  of  it  by  Michigan  alone.  With  the 
food  stamp  program  and  other  forms  of  pub- 
lic aid.  combined  with  union  strike  benefits. 
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some  workers  lived  as  well  as  or  even  better 
than  when  working  full-time,  the  book 
charges. 

The  book's  authors  propose,  as  one  possible 
solution,  that  Congress  simply  declare  strik- 
ers Ineligible  for  tax-supported  benefits.  In 
any  case  it  Is  certain  that  action  must  be 
taken  at  both  the  state  and  Federal  levels 
to  halt  abuses  that  take  food  out  of  the 
mouths  of  those  who  continue  to  pay  taxes 
so  that  someone  else  who  is  on  strike  of  his 
own  volition  can  be  supported. 

Where  is  the  manifestation  by  this 
body  of  concern  for  the  truly  needy  when 
it  supports  a  continuation  of  so  out- 
rageous an  abuse  as  public  support  of 
strikers?  Where  is  the  manifestation  by 
this  body  of  concern  for  our  over-bur- 
dened taxpayers  when  it  supports  a  con- 
tinuation of  so  outrageous  an  abuse  of 
ta.x  dollar  spending  as  exists  when  a 
majority  of  working  peoples"  tax  dollars 
underwrite  the  minority  of  able-bodied 
who  have  voluntarily  left  well-paying 
jobs? 

I  urge  Members  to  support  this  amend- 
ment in  the  name  of  equity,  justice,  and 
humanitarian  concern  for  those  who 
truly  depend  upon  the  generosity  of  those 
better  off  than  themselves. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

As  one  who  has  been  involved  in  the 
food  stamp  controversy  for  many  years, 
it  becomes  a  little  difficult  to  hear  Mem- 
bers come  into  the  well  and  say  that  we 
should  deny  benefits  of  food  stamps  to 
certain  families  in  the  interests  of  hu- 
manitarianism. 

If  we  want  to  accept  the  argument 
made  by  the  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment: that  the  way  to  stop  strikes  is  to 
make  it  impossible  for  union  families  to 
be  fed:  for  their  children  to  have  ade- 
quate nutrition:  that  this  will  do  a  great 
public  service  by  guaranteeing  uninter- 
rupted economic  growth,  purhaps  the 
amendment  should  be  adopted.  But  are 
we  going  far  enough?  Should  we  not 
deny  lunds  under  the  medicare  program 
for  anybody  who  is  a  member  or  a  strik- 
er's family,  or  deny  his  child  a  federally 
sub.sidized  .<=chool  lunch?  Would  that  not 
bring  more  pressure  to  stop  the  strike. 

Underlying  all  of  this  discussion  is,  I 
believe,  the  hidden  implication  that 
strikes  are  something  to  be  condemned 
out  of  hand,  that  strikers  are  always 
wrong,  that  the  companies  are  always 
right.  Most  proponents  pay  lipservice  to 
the  workers"  right  to  strike,  but  suggest 
that  any  action  that  breaks  a  strike  on 
managements'  terms  is  in  the  public 
interest. 

By  the  way.  when  we  are  talking  about 
Government  objectivity  and  Government 
fairness.  I  do  not  hear  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  coming  to  the  Congress  and 
saying,  "Companies  are  getting  Govern- 
ment contracts  during  work  stoppages; 
that  is  unfair.'*  "Companies  are  getting 
Government  payments  during  work  stop- 
pages: they  should  not  have  that  ad- 
vantage." "Companies  are  able  to  de- 
duct strike  losses  from  their  corporate 
income  taxes,  that  is  not  evenhanded 
and  objective." 

When  it  comes  to  that  sort  of  Govern- 
ment help  for  the  company,  we  do  not 
hear  those  arguments  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  or  any  of  his  col- 
leagues. 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  How  can 
a  company  possibly  perform  a  Govern- 
ment contract  during  a  work  stoppage? 
Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  saying  that  during 
the  time  of  the  work  stoppage,  there  is 
no  law  that  says  the  company  cannot 
negotiate  and  be  awarded  a  contract 
for  future  performance.  There  is  no 
ruling  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
that  denies  continued  depreciation  on 
plant  or  equipment.  The  company  can 
deduct  its  losses  from  a  strike  to  soften 
the  economic  sacrifice.  Economic 
discipline  might  be  just  as  useful  for 
the  management  side  but  we  have  not 
heard  a  word  about  that  subject  from 
the  proponents  of  this  amendment. 

I  think  we  should  be  fair  about  this.  As 
long  as  we  are  talking  about  evenhand- 
edness  in  labor  disputes  why  do  we  not 
set  about  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  There  are  generous  deprecia- 
tion allowances  that  continue  during  a 
strike.  A  company  is  not  denied  these. 
If  we  must  deny  the  worker's  family  the 
ordinary,  regular  benefits  of  the  food 
stamp  law  why  should  we  not  deny  the 
company  the  ordinary  benefits  of  the  IRS 
Code.  We  could  thus  hit  both  sides  in 
the  dispute  where  they  are  most  sensi- 
tive— the  worker  in  his  family's  wealth, 
the  company  in  its  balance  sheet.  The 
objective  study  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  talks  about  was  done  by 
the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  through 
a  grant  provided  and  funded  by  four  in- 
dustrial foundations  and  13  individual 
companies.  I  suggest  that  if  we  pro- 
duced a  study  financed  by  the  AFL-CIO 
on  this  subject  we  might  hear  a  few 
critical  remarks  about  its  objectivity 
from  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment. 
No  such  doubts  are  expressed  about  a 
study  financed  by  industrial  corpora- 
tions and  foundations.  No.  no.  That  is 
objective.  What  other  purpose  than 
scholarship  could  they  have  had  in 
mind? 

However,  taking  this  "study"  at  its 
face  value,  what  does  the  study  show? 
Among  other  things,  it  shows  that  in 
the  General  Motors  strike  of  1970  only 
37  percent  of  the  workers  received  food 
stamps.  Why,  if  this  is  such  a  bonanza, 
did  only  37  percent  receive  it?  Because 
they  had  to  meet  qualifications.  And  the 
law  was  not  as  rigid  then  as  it  is  now. 

And  in  the  United  Paper  workers 
strike  in  March  of  1970  and  in  1971  the 
study  shows  that  only  31  percent  of  the 
workers  received  food  stamps. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr,  Foley 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. » 

Mr.  FOLEY.  And  in  the  Oil.  Chemical, 
and  Atomic  Workers  Union  strike  agaiiist 
the  Atlas  Chemical  Co.  in  1971  that  same 
study  shows  there  were  only  22  percent 
of  the  workers  who  received  food  stamps. 
Only  1  in  5  were  able  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions of  the  then  existing  requirements 
in  this  act. 

Since  that  time,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  has  pointed  out.  States 
are  finally  implementing  the  laws  Con- 


gress passed  in  1970.  The  food  stamp 
amendment  of  1970  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  which  is 
not  a  committee  famous  in  this  body 
for  its  fuzzy-headed,  self-hearted  liber- 
alism. The  distinguished  chairman  of 
that  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  iMr.  Poage>  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  requires  every  striker,  if  he 
is  to  be  eligible  for  food  stamps,  to 
register  for  work  and  accept  employment 
just  hke  anybody  else.  The  only  excep- 
tion is  he  cannot  be  sent  to  a  struck  plant 
or  site.  That  amendment  was  adopted 
and  is  part  of  the  food  stamp  law  and 
departmental  regulations. 

That  is  what  the  Congress  has  deter- 
mined should  be  the  ground  rules  for 
participation  in  the  food  stamp  program. 
But,  no.  the  argument  for  this  amend- 
ment is  that  no  striker  should  have  any 
opportunity  to  get  food  stamps  for  his 
children,  even  if  he  did  not  vote  for  the 
strike,  even  if  he  was  opposed  to  it,  even 
if  he  does  not  have  any  liquid  assets  and 
meets  all  of  the  conditions  of  the  law, 
even  if  he  is  trying  to  find  other  work, 
and  even  if  his  children  are  starving.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference,  what  his 
intentions  or  circumstances  may  be  be- 
cause the  economic  system  is  going  to  be 
benefited  if  he  is  driven  back  to  work  as 
fast  as  possible.  Of  course  despite  these 
arguments  the  proponents  insist  that 
they  "respect"  the  "right"  to  strike. 

I  think  it  is  relevant,  despite  what  my 
good  friend  from  Illinois  says — and  I 
have  great  admiration  for  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois — despite 
his  categorization  of  the  argument  as 
ridiculous,  that  a  convict  in  prison  has  a 
right  to  have  his  family  fed  with  food 
stamps,  that  somebody  in  jail  can  have 
food  stamps  for  his  family,  but  a  law 
abiding  American  worker  may  not. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Will  tlie 
gentleman  yield  on  that? 

Mr.  FOLEY   Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Do  you  not 
see  a  distinction  at  all  between  some- 
one in  jail,  there  because  he  lost  his  free- 
dom involuntarily?  He  is  not  there  be- 
cause he  wants  to  be  there.  Somebody 
put  him  in  there.  All  I  am  .-aying  is 
the  striker  is  on  strike  because  he  is 
exercising  his  right  as  a  free  man. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  All  I  am  saving  is  that 
if  the  family  of  a  worker  on  strike  for 
whom  the  gentleman  claims  the  greatest 
respect  and  admiration  docs  not  have 
a  right  to  participate  in  the  food  stamp 
program  and  must  go  lumgry  but  the 
family  of  the  rapist,  and  the  murderer, 
the  robber,  and  the  burglar  are  eligible  as 
they  now  are — something  is  wrong  with 
our  values.  If  the  gentleman  sees  some 
equity  or  wise  public  policy  in  treating 
the  family  of  striking  workers  more 
harshly  than  the  family  of  criminals— I 
do  not.  All  tliis  talk  about  this  food  stamp 
bill  never  intending  to  cover  strikers  is 
nonsense. 

The  gentleman  from  California  'Mr. 
TEAGtTE>  con-eclly  said  that  when  the 
basic  amendments  were  passed  in  1968 
this  bill  came  back  with  a  food  stamp 
antistriker  amendment  removed  by  the 
conference  committee.  I  might  say  as 
a  member  of  the  conference  committee 
one  of  the  strongest,  if  not  the  strongest, 
advocates  of  providing  food  stamp  bene- 
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fits  under  normal  conditions,  for  strik- 
ers as  well  as  others,  was  the  distin- 
guished member  of  the  gentleman's  party 
in  the  other  body  who  insisted  that  a 
strike  in  his  State  which  his  workers 
had  not  supported  but  in  which  they 
were  involved  convinced  him  that  these 
antistriker  amendments  were  unfair  and 
it  was  just  not  equitable  to  write  so  all- 
encompassing  a  prohibition.  Since  the 
Landriun-Griffin  Act  requires  a  secret 
ballot  on  strike  vot«s  there  is  no  way  to 
separate  stnke  supporters  and  strike  op- 
ponents. 

Subsequently  we  have  had  several  votes 
in  tills  House  attempting  to  pressure  this 
punitive  and  pernicious  amendment. 
They  have  all  failed  as  I  trust  this  latest 
effort  will  fail. 

Nobody  likes  a  strike.  But  this  is  not 
the  time,  the  place,  or  the  issue  on  which 
to  fight  out  old  arguments  between  labor 
and  management.  The  principal  sup- 
porter of  this  amendment  is  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Its  principal  op- 
ponent is  organized  labor.  I  do  not  have 
to  tell  any  Member  of  this  House  that 
that  is  tioie.  But  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
was  not  passed  to  be  an  instrument  of 
either  labor  or  management.  It  was  not 
passed  to  be  a  tool  for  or  against  strikes. 
Ironically  both  organized  labor  and  the 
U.S.  Chamber  supported  the  passage  of 
the  act.  The  act  was  passed  to  feed 
hungry  families.  It  was  passed  out  of  a 
compassionate  concern  of  this  Congress 
and  of  this  country  that  families  and 
especially  children  who  are  without 
means  themselves  should  not  go  hungi'y 
in  the  richest  country  in  this  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  defeat  this 
amendment  today  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  speak  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Michel.  You 
will  recall  that  I.  along  with  33  of 
oui-  colleagues,  introduced  H.R.  4274, 
H.R.  7867,  and  H.R.  8520  that  would  ac- 
complish the  same  goal  as  Mr.  Michel's 
amendment. 

To  understand  why  I  support  this 
amendment,  one  must  examine  the  fim- 
damental  purposes  of  a  strike  in  the  free 
market  system.  A  strike  forces  the  modi- 
fication of  extreme  positions  of  manage- 
ment and  labor  as  a  result  of  the  eco- 
nomic effects  it  has  on  both  parties. 

If  a  strike  has  unequal  economic  ef- 
fects or  no  economic  effects  on  one  or 
both  parties,  then  it  becomes  ineffective 
becau.se  the  economic  importance  of  forc- 
ing modification  of  extreme  positions  de- 
creases. Thus,  strikes  become  more  fre- 
quent or  are  of  longer  duration.  Unfor- 
tunately, several  programs  have  been 
created  by  us  that  impede  settlement  of 
strikes  by  creating  imbalance  in  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  strikes.  One  of  these  we 
are  hoping  to  eliminate  today  by  making 
strikers  ineligible  for  food  stamps. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  total 
direct  and  indirect  public  assistance  pay- 
ments to  strikers  exceeds  S329  miUion 
per  year — almost  $1  million  per  day  and. 
as  has  been  mentioned,  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  esti- 
mated that  of  that  amount  a  whopping 


$238,826,000    in    food-stamp    payments 
will  be  made  to  strikers  during  1973. 

I  think  that  the  effect  of  this  can 
clearly  be  seen  when  we  examine  the  in- 
creased duration  of  strikes  over  the  last 
decade,  and  only  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  have  made  this  point  in  the 
last  hour  and  a  half.  In  1960.  there  were 
200  strikes  that  lasted  more  than  90  days. 
In  1971.  7  years  later,  after  food  stamps 
became  widespread,  the  number  of 
strikes  that  lasted  longer  than  90  days 
increased  to  375 — almost  double  the  1960 
figui'e. 

The  idea  that  a  union  member  has  the 
right  to  collect  welfare  when  he  is  on 
strike  because  he  pays  taxes  when  he  is 
working  is  wrong.  No  taxpayer  has  the 
right  to  automatically  expect  specific 
services  from  the  Government — I  repeat, 
the  Government — for  each  program  it 
operates  merely  because  he  pays  taxes. 

For  example,  none  of  us  in  Congress 
receives  any  specific  returns  from  the 
taxes  we  pay  to  support  various  welfare 
programs.  By  the  same  token,  the  claild- 
less  taxpayer  would  be  happy  to  attest  to 
lack  of  specific  return  he  gets  for  taxes 
he  pays  to  support  our  public  schools. 

Payment  of  food  stamps  to  strikers  is 
an  imposition  on  the  public  treasury. 
Certainly,  labor  unions'  bargaining  power 
was  of  great  infiuence  before  food 
stamps.  In  my  opinion,  $239  miUion  in 
direct  payments  that  food  stamps  provide 
strikers  is  greatly  upsetting  the  relatively 
balanced  bargaining  power  between 
management  and  labor. 

I  believe  this  is  in  itself  cause  for  great 
damage  to  the  public  welfare  in  the  long 
run.  I  hope  you  will  join  with  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WINN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FISHER.  In  this  very  sensitive 
area  of  collective  bargaining,  when  a 
labor-industrial  dispute  is  pending,  does 
the  gentleman  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
axiomatic  that  the  government  at  all 
levels  remains  totally  neutral  and  show 
no  favoritism  to  either  side? 

Mr.  WINN.  I  think  that  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  FISHER.  When  negotiations  break 
down  and  a  strike  actually  occurs — after 
that  happens,  then  traditionally  the  busi- 
ness side  draws  upon  their  reserves  while 
they  are  making  no  profit  or  making  little 
profit  to  sustain  them  during  the  period 
of  continued  negotiations. 

Traditionally,  likewise,  the  unions 
draw  upon  their  union  funds  for  the 
same  purpose  to  sustain  their  members 
and  their  families  during  that  period  of 
time;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WINN.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  sent  out  a  question- 
naire to  my  constituents  not  long  ago,  to 
every  registered  voter  in  my  district,  and 
I  asked  the  question  whether  food 
stamps  should  be  given  to  those  who  are 
on  strike;  90.6  percent  answered  that 
they  should  not. 

Mr.  WINN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  FISHER.  During  a  strike  the 
Government  should  do  nothing  to  im- 
prove the  economic  status  of  the  busi- 
ness involved:  nor  should  it  do  anything 


to  bolster  the  other  party  to  the  dis- 
pute— the  union.  We  are  about  to  vote 
on  giving  special  favoritism  to  the  union. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  we  could  not  have  some  agreement 
as  to  time  for  debate.  There  are  several 
other  measures  coming  up.  and  I  am  sure 
Members  would  like  to  complete  the 
legislative  business. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  uiianimous  con- 
sent that  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment close  in  10  minutes  and  that  the 
last  3  minutes  be  reserved  for  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chairman  has 
observed  the  Members  standing  at  the 
time  of  the  limitation  of  debate. 

Under  the  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment, the  committee  is  to  have  the  last 
3  minutes,  and  therefore,  the  other 
Members  will  be  entitled  to  1  minute 
each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  i  Mr.  Quie  ) . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  every  time 
this  issue  comes  before  us.  it  causes  me 
some  problems.  In  previous  years,  while 
not  confident  I  was  right,  I  voted  against 
the  Michel  amendment.  I  have  deep  con- 
cern for  the  individual  who  voted  against 
a  strike,  but  since  he  was  in  the  minority, 
found  himself  in  dire  economic  straits 
when  the  strike  continued  on  for  several 
weeks.  Also.  I  felt  concern  for  the  cliild 
of  a  family  where  the  bread  winner  was 
not  frugal  enough  to  prepare  for  the 
strike  with  some  savings.  So.  on  balance, 
I  opposed  amendments  to  flatly  deny  any 
food  stamps  for  strikers. 

As  the  issue  comes  up  this  year.  I  land 
I  know  a  great  deal  more  about  food 
stamps  for  strikers  than  I  did  in  previous 
years.  A  book  entitled,  "Welfare  and 
Strikes— The  Use  of  Public  Funds  to  Sup- 
port Strikers"  by  Armand  J.  Thieblot, 
Jr..  and  Ronald  M.  Cowin.  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce.  In- 
dustrial Research  Unit,  lays  out  in  more 
detail  the  use  of  public  assistance  during 
a  strike. 

I  believe  most  of  us  would  agree  that 
the  Government  ought  to  be  neutral 
when  unions  and  employers  square  off  in 
a  dispute  which  is  their  legal  right.  I 
would  like  to  quote  a  few  sentences  from 
the  study : 

It  is  evident  from  a  review  of  the  Lester 
Plant  strike  that  public  subsidies  played  a 
key  role  in  the  union's  strike  assistance  pro- 
gram. As  a  consequence,  the  union  now  plans 
to  rely  on  public  financial  support  during  a 
strike. 

The  availability  of  public  resources  for 
strikers  during  the  Westinghouse  strike  pro- 
vided support  both  to  the  local  and  interna- 
tional union.  Welfare  benefits  reduced  the 
strikers'  economic  pain,  providing  union 
officials  and  the  union  bargaining  committee 
with  greater  flexibility  in  contract  negotia- 
tions. In  addition,  public  dollars  to  strikers 
relieved  the  local  and  international  union 
of  the  financial  pressure  connected  with 
giving  aid  to  needy  strikers.  Although  there 
were  some  strikers  who  expressed  dissatis- 
faction with  the  UE  for  not  providing  a  strike 
benefits  program,  welfare  eliminated  much 
of  the  demand  for  union  financial  help.  The 
union  could  rely  on  the  welfare  department 
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to  care  lor  strikers  who  experienced  eco- 
nomic hardships.  The  union  and  the  striker, 
therefore,  were  relieved  of  much  of  their 
financial  responsibility  In  preparing  for  and 
supporting  the  strike.  The  public  assumed 
this  responsibility. 

The  family  man  with  a  large  number  of 
debts,  little  savings,  and  a  low  Income  prior 
to  the  strike  may  be  certified  for  public  sup- 
port shortly  after  a  walkout  occurs,  while 
the  older  worker  who  may  have  a  few  debts, 
owns  his  own  home,  and  has  accumulated 
sizable  liquid  savings  may  not  become  eli- 
gible for  public  aid  during  a  long  strike.  Ac- 
cordlnglv.  in  a  strike  situation,  the  Individual 
who  has  prepared  for  the  strike  by  saving 
and  by  being  thrifty  will  be  discriminated 
against  by  the  welfare  department. 

As  one  union  official  said.  "Many  union 
members  did  not  feel  right  by  having  to  re- 
quest welfare  assistance.  They  were  raised 
in  families  where  welfare  was  looked  at  as 
siinethlne  to  be  used  onlv  in  dire  need." 

But  these  attitudes  are  changing.  By 
applying  for  help  through  the  imion 
along  with  other  strikers,  seeking  aid 
becomes  a  part  of  the  luiion  strike  assist- 
ance program.  Public  fuiids  become  a 
union  "war  chest"  and  as  one  union 
official  described  the  situation: 

Now,  many  are  stating  that  they  want 
their  share,  for  it  is  owed  them 

That  ends  my  quotes. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr. 
Michel  I  has  stated,  there  would  be  no 
limitation  on  strikers  qualifying  for  food 
stamps  in  the  case  of  a  lockout  meaning 
that  none  of  the  employees  voluntarily 
left  the  job.  and  a  person  who  otherwise 
would  qualify  for  food  stamps  still  could 
qualify. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  from  the 
Thiebiot-Cowin  study  that  AFDC  and 
general  relief  have  been  u.sed  substan- 
tially by  strikers  and.  therefore,  would 
continue  to  be  available  for  anyone  who 
falls  into  severe  economic  straits  due  to 
a  strike. 

The  question  before  us  is  whether  per- 
sons who  volimtarily  and  collectively 
choose  not  to  work  should  be  able  to 
secure  public  benefits.  Even  with  this 
amendment,  they  can.  but  it  would  limit 
somewhat  the  amount  that  would  be 
available  to  them. 

I  considered  reducing  the  limitation 
of  the  Michel  amendment  by  offering  an 
amendment  to  it  which  would  have  made 
any  family  eligible  for  food  stamps  if 
they  uere  eligible  for  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children.  I  chose  not  to 
do  so  because  of  one  failure  of  AFDC. 
In  27  States.  AFDC  is  available  only  if 
there  is  no  male  head  of  the  household. 
What  this  has  done  is  to  encourage  the 
breakup  of  families.  If  wo  added  food 
stamps  with  the  substantial  benefits  to 
AFDC,  it  would  be  an  even  greater  in- 
centive to  breakup  the  family  which  is 
certainly  an  unwise  social  move. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  think 
the  balance  now  falls  in  support  of  the 
Michel  amendment  which  is  the  way  I 
shall  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  fi-om  Iowa  iMr. 
Gross'  . 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
going  to  be  very  much  interested  to  see 
the  outcome  of  the  vote  on  this  by  com- 
parison \nth  the  vote  on  the  previous 


amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte>. 

I  will  be  very  much  interested  to  see 
how  this  new  coalition  headed,  appar- 
ently, by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon>  works  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman   from  Iowa    (Mr. 

SCHERLE)  . 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
there  has  been  an  unholy  alliance  forged 
here  this  afternoon.  When  my  chair- 
man rose  in  opposition  to  my  amend- 
ment, my  first  inclination  was  to  say 
some  things  which  I  might  later  be  sorry 
for. 

I  will  not  say  publicly  what  I  feel  ex- 
cept to  reaffirm  here  what  I  have  al- 
ways told  my  children  and  the  young 
people  around  the  country  who  have 
asked  me  what  I  thought  the  most  im- 
portant thing  was  in  our  Members  re- 
lationship with  one  another.  I  told  them 
that  it  was  "our  word,"  and  so  help  me, 
not  withstanding  all  these  shenanigans 
here  today,  my  word  is  still  going  to  be 
my  bond  in  this  House  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  this  last  ap- 
peal to  those  of  you  who  have  talked 
about  the  importance  of  one's  word  wath 
one  another  to  disregard  this  unholy 
alliance,  if  you  did  not  have  any  part  in 
making  it — and  vote  your  conscience  on 
this  the  way  you  want  to  and  then  we 
will  win  the  amendment,  if  you  do  just 
that. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  important  to  understand  what  this 
amendment  does.  If  you  are  already 
drawing  food  stamps,  you  do  not  lose 
them  because  you  go  on  strike  under  this 
amendment.  The  only  thing  is  that  you 
do  not  get  economically  qualified  for 
them  just  because  you  go  on  strike. 

I  support  the  amendment,  and  any 
time  I  have  left  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  We  will  put  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  precise  votes  last  year  on  the 
Conte  amendment  and  on  mine,  and  then 
we  will  compare  how  Members  are  voting 
today  on  the  same  two  amendments.  We 
may  then  pose  the  question  as  to  what 
makes  the  difference  between  1971  and 
1972 — is  it  becau.se  of  the  election  year? 

Prom  Congressional  Record,  volume 
117,  part  16,  page  21640,  on  limiting  sub- 
sidies to  farmers  to  $20,000. 

Passed  214  to  198. 

Today:  defeated  189  to  192. 

From  Congressional  Record,  volume 
117.  part  16.  page  21676,  on  prohibiting 
food  stamps  to  strikers. 

Defeated  172  to  225. 

Today:  defeated:   180  to  199. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Koch  I . 

Mr.  KOCH  Mr.  Chairman.  I  opposed 
the  amendment.  I  believe  that  it  is  wrong 
for  the  Congress  to  bar  the  poor,  includ- 
ing those  on  strike,  who  are  otherwise 


qualified,  from  receinng  food  stamps.  In 
considering  this  matter  it  is  important  to 
note  that  strikers  applying  for  food 
stamps  must  register  for  employment 
and  take  employment  if  a  suitable  job 
is  found  by  the  State  unemployment 
agency,  except  of  course  at  a  strike 
plant.  Furthermore,  these  strikers  must 
meet  the  tests  of  economic  need  and  lack 
of  savings  and  assets,  just  like  any  other 
applicant. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not  sus- 
pend a  corporation's  depreciation  allow- 
ance nor  prorate  its  investment  credit, 
while  the  company's  equipment  lays  idle 
during  the  strike.  Why  then  should  the 
Federal  Government  be  any  harder  on 
the  striking  employees  by  prohibiting 
them  from  participating  in  the  food 
stamp  program?  Those  seeking  to  pass 
this  amendment  are  simply  opposed  to 
strikes,  whether  justified  or  not.  and 
hope  to  assist  the  employer  in  breaking 
a  strike  w'ith  this  cruel  amendment.  It 
will  not  pass. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  must  admit  I 
have  been  fascinated  by  the  various  ar- 
gument I  have  heard  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  but  to  me  one  of  the  most 
persuasive  developments  was  a  poll  run 
in  my  district,  in  wliich  this  issue  was 
raised,  and  my  poll  showed  that  90  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  my  district  are  op- 
posed to  the  use  of  food  stamps  for 
strikers.  I  think  that  is  a  good  persuasive 
argument  to  support  the  Michel  amend- 
ment. 

One  justification  for  provision  of  food 
stamps  and  other  welfare  benefits  to 
striking  workers  advanced  by  opixjnents 
of  the  Michel  amendment  is  that  we  pro- 
vide tax  benefits  and  contract  payments 
to  businesses  during  strikes,  so  why  not 
balance  the  situation  by  aiding  workers 
as  well. 

Let  me  suggest  that  this  argument  is 
simply  erroneous  from  beginning  to  end. 
First  take  the  matter  of  tax  benefits.  I 
would  challenge  any  one  opposing  this 
amendment  to  come  to  the  well  and  ex- 
plain to  this  body  how  any  business  gets 
significant  tax  benefits  as  a  result  of  a 
strike. 

When  you  talk  about  a  $50  million  loss 
during  an  extended  strike,  for  instance, 
what  are  you  talking  about? 

Well,  for  one  you  are  talking  about  or- 
ders and  m:irkets  that  are  lost  because  a 
company  has  no  products  to  deliver. 
Could  some  one  explain  how  they  would 
propose  to  tax  nonexistent  sales  or  in- 
come? Or  how  not  taxing  nonexistent  in- 
come constitutes  a  tax  break?  Indeed,  to 
suggest  that  this  is  a  tax  benefit  to  the 
struck  company  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  the  striking  workers  are  being  sub- 
sidized because  they  pay  no  taxes  on  the 
wages  they  do  not  earn  during  the  course 
of  the  strike. 

That  $50  million  also  includes  ongo- 
ing costs  that  are  incurred  for.  say.  prop- 
erty taxes,  utility  bills,  managerial  sal- 
aries, advertising,  maintenance  of  plant 
and  equipment,  and  the  like,  which  are 
not  off -set  by  sales  revenues.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  we  have  a  net  income 
rather  than  a  net  loss  tax.  Would  some- 
one here  propose  to  explain  how  a  com- 
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pany  can  be  said  to  get  tax  benefits  when 
it  has  no  net  income  to  tax? 

The  only  legitimate  loss  that  I  know 
of  which  can  be  written  off  are  penalty 
payments  or  charges  for  late  delivery 
that  mav  result  from  a  strike.  But  even 
here  I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
$100  000  in  penalty  payments  is  an 
amount  that  would  otherwise  be  profit 
were  it  not  for  the  late  deliverj-  caused 
by  the  strike.  And  though  a  company 
may  write  off  $100,000.  for  example  from 
its  taxable  income,  and  thereby  save 
S50  000  in  taxes,  the  point  is  it  has  al- 
readv  lost  double  that— SI  00.000— in 
profit.  In  either  case,  the  company  is  los- 
ing substantial  amounts  of  money.  How 
this  can  be  considered  a  positive  tax  ben- 
efit is  not  at  all  clear  to  me. 

The  same  point  can  be  made  concem- 
in'^  contract  payments.  The  simple  and 
indisputable  fact  is  that  under  our  pro- 
curement laws  and  regulations  compa- 
nies ordinarOy.  do  not  receive  payments 
unless  the  goods  and  services  contracted 
for  are  actually  delivered.  Failure  to  do 
so  leads  either  to  termination  of  the  con- 
tract or  fines  and  penalties  for  breach 
of  contract. 

Of  course  if  a  company  can  draw  on 
inventories  during  the  strike,  payments 
may  be  made  as  the  goods  are  delivered 
just  as  in  nonstrike  situations.  But  does 
anybodv  here  =eriou.sly  believe  we  should 
make  it  illegal  for  a  company  to  draw  on 
its  inventories  during  a  strike?  Is  not  the 
company's  inventory  the  counterpart  of 
the  union  strike  fund  and  the  savings 
and  outside  earnings  of  striking  work- 
ers? Would  not  basic  equity  require  that 
if  you  ban  one  you  must  ban  the  other? 
Moreover,  most  companies  outside  the 
defense  sector  simply  do  not  do  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  their  business  with 
Government       contracting       agencies. 
Therefore  would  you  limit  food  stamps 
subsidies  just  to  strikers  who  are  em- 
ployed by  large  Govermnent  contractors? 
Ob\-iousiy  the  argument  reduces  to  ab- 
surdity  simply   because   the   premise   is 
equally  illogical. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I.  too, 
support  the  amendment  of  the  gentlem::n 
from  Illinois   'Mr.   Michel i.  But  I   go 
home  with  a  rather  heavy  heart  tonight 
because  of  what  has  happened  this  after- 
noon, relating  to  the  aareement  reached 
by  some  who  support  the  $55,000  limita- 
tion of  payments  and  the  many  who  op- 
posed the  Michel  amendment  to  proliibit 
issuance  of  food  stamps  to  strikers. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  De- 
cember of  1970.  I  opposed  the  amend- 
ment which  would  prevent  distribution 
of  food  .stamps  to  the  families  of  strik- 
ers and  made  my  explanation  which  was 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  116,  part  31.  page  42027.  The 
statement  expressed  my  belief  that  there 
are  greater  objectives  in  the  field  of  la- 
bor-management relations  which  we 
should  pursue  in  order  to  discharge  our 
responsibility  to  the  public.  Foremost 
among  these  larger  ob,iectives  is  finding 
a  responsible  solution  for  crippling  na- 
tionwide strikes. 
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I  also  stated  my  belief  that  depriving 
families  of  strikers  of  their  eligibility  to 
receive  food  stamps  while  other  welfare 
families  remain  eligible  was  a  discrimi- 
nation and  that  it  was  sufficient  that  we 
required  that  the  strikers  register  for 
jobs  and  accept  jobs  which  would  be- 
come available.  Moreover,  it  is  not  gen- 
erally understood  that  only  strikers  with 
limited  assets  are  eligible. 

I  have  not  departed  from  the  belief 
expressed  on  that  day.  However,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
mv    constituents    feel   otherwise.    Since 
December  16.   1970,  until  today.  I  have 
not  had  one  communication  from   my 
district  in  support  of  the  position  I  took 
at  that  time,  nor  have  I  had  my  first 
communication  from  the  district  in  op- 
position to  this  amendment.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  I  have  had  93  individual  written 
commmiications  from  my  constituents  in 
addition  to  telephone  calls  and  oral  com- 
munication   from    many    more,    all    of 
whom    are  unanimoas  in  the  view  that 
it  is  improper  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  subsidize  one  side  of  a  labor 
dispute    by    the    distribution    of    food 
stamps  when  there  is  no  similar  subsidy 
to  the  other  side  of   the  dispute.  This 
view  is  that  the  Federal  Government  be- 
comes a  party  to  the  negotiation  by  sub- 
sidizing one  of  the  parties  and  that  such 
action  constitutes  improper  use  of  Gov- 
ernment influence  and  encoui'ages  and 
and  prolongs  strikes. 

I  am  often  asked  by  student  groups 
what  I  would  do  if  my  personal  views 
conflict  with  the  views  of  my  constitu- 
ents. I  reply  that  it  is  an  extremely  rare 
occasion  when  the  majority  view  of  nxv 
constituents  is  obvious  and  overwhelm- 
ing, but  that  when  that  majority  is  clear 
and  explicit,  then  I  consider  it  my  re- 
sponsibility to  reflect  that  overwhelm- 
ing view.  That   is  the  situation  in  the 
amendment  before  us.  I  have  checked 
out  mv  correspondence  by  many  per- 
sonal  calls   and   in   every   case   I   have 
found  a  deep,  personal  conviction.  Also, 
for  the  record,  may  I  say  that  of  all  of 
the  communications  I  have  had  on  this 
subject,  only  six  are  from  individuals 
who  have  made  contributions  to  my  po- 
litical campaigns  in  the  past  and  none  of 
these  have  been  in  excess  of  S200.  There- 
tore,  mv  vote  today  is  certainly  not  the 
result  of   influence  of  special  interests 
but    a    valid    expression    of    overriding 
opinions  on  a  subject  which  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  most  of  these  individ- 
uals bv  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
another  organization  from  which  I  have 
received  no  political  contribution  of  any 
kind  but  rather  has  created  a  consider- 
able problem  for  me  as  a  result  of  wide- 
Iv  reprinted  and  distributed  views  con- 
trarv  to  mine  on  H.R.  1  and  other  issues. 
I  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment as  a  recognition  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing personal  views  of  my  constituency. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  member- 
ship. ^  ^    ,. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  listened  to  the 
debate,  it  has  made  me  realize  how  very, 
very  little  I  know  about  labor  relations, 
about  strikes,  and  about  industry.  I  know- 
very  little,  and  the  debate  has  been  very, 


very  good  on  both  sides.  If  we  had  before 
us  "legislation  having  to  do  with  strikes 
and  with  the  eligibility  for  food  stamps,  I 
think  the  amendment  would  be  most  ap- 
propriate. I  have  no  problem  in  this  con- 
nection, Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  going  to  vote  this  year  as  I  voted 
last  year  on  a  sim.ilar  amendment  to  the 
appropriation  last  year.  Two  years  ago, 
we  had  legislation  up  in  the  Congress  de- 
termining   w-ho   was    eligible    for    food 
stamps,  and  this  issue  was  up.  and  it  was 
decided  that  those  on  strike  were  eligible, 
and  their  families  were  eligible,  for  food 
stamps.  Many  folks  voted  against  that 
provision,  but  they  lost.  Now.  this  year. 
without  any  presentation  before  our  sub- 
committee— and  we  are  not  experts  in 
this  field— without  any  hearing,  without 
anv  motion  in  the  subcommittee  or  any 
motion  in  the  full  committee,  we  are 
asked  to  withhold  money  from  folks  who 
are  as  much  in  the  law  as  anybody  else. 
That  makes  the  issue  very  simple  for  me. 
I  do  not  believe  that  as  a  responsible 
Member  of  Congress  I  have  the  right, 
after  I  or  my  friends  have  lost  the  fight 
on  legislation,  to  take  it  upon  myself  to 
withhold  money  from  a  particular  group 
that  is  just  as  much  in  the  law  as  any- 
bodv else.  It  is  very  easy  for  me.  I  am 
going  to  vote  that  way.  and  I  trust  that 
those  of  you  who  think  it  through  will 
realize  you  should  not  use  your  power  of 
veto  to  withhold  funds  from  folks  who 
are  included  in  the  law  just  like  anybody 

else. 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  '  Mr.  Skubitz  •  who 
is  unavoidably  absent  today  due  to  a 
prior  commitment  to  be  in  Kansas,  has 
asked  me  to  present  the  following  state- 
ment for  inclusion  in  the  Record  in  con- 
nection with  the  vote  on  the  amendment 
proiposing  to  deny  the  issuance  of  food 
stamps  to  persons  on  strike. 

Statement  or  Mb.  SKCBrrz 
I  regret  that  an  existing  commitment  In 
my  schedule  compels  me  to  be  absent  from 
the  Floor  todav.  If  the  program  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  followed  a  vote  will  oc- 
cur on  an  amendment  proposed  by  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
MICHEL),  to  the  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  1973  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  that  would  prohibit  issuance 
of  food  stamps  to  persons  engaged  In  a  strike 
during  the  period  of  the  strike. 

If  present  and  able  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
for  the  amendment.  I  do  not  regard  this  as 
an  anti-labor  vote  or  an  anti-union  vote  since 
I  approve  of  unions  and  organized  collective 
bargaining.  But  since  unions  oppose  compul- 
sory arbitration  or  any  other  governmental 
interference  In  behalf  of  the  employer.  I  feel 
that  In  equltv  government  should  not  involve 
Itself  m  behalf  of  the  other  party  In  a  labor 
dispute.  The  Issuance  of  food  stamps  to 
strikers  during  a  labor  dispute  cannot  be 
construed  as  other  than  Federal  Government 
action  in  behalf  of  one  of  the  parties.  In  my 
Judgment,  collective  bargaining  Is  a  process 
that  is  best  left  to  the  parties  directly  con- 
cerned; the  Federal  Government  has  no 
place  in  the  controversy  In  behalf  of  either 
party 

Mr.  CONOVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
new  Member  of  Congress,  but  one  who 
has  most  recently  run  in  a  general  elec- 
tion. I  bring  you  a  message  from  the 
voters— at  least  those  of  southwestern 
Pennsylvania.  They  are  tired- 
Tired  of  fat  Government  spending: 
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Tired  of  billions  spent  in  foreign  aid 
for  countries  that  laugh  in  our  face; 
Tired  of  welfare  cheats;  and 
Tired   of   Government   subsidizing   in 
areas  of  private  concern  and  private  ne- 
gotiation. 

This  amendment  is  not  a  case  of  being 
pro  business  or  pro  labor.  It  is  a  case  of 
being  for  the  people.  Management  and 
labor  must  always  have  the  right  to  de- 
bate and  negotiate  their  differences.  But 
they  do  not  have  the  right  to  ask  the 
public  to  pick  up  part  of  the  tab  if  they 
cannot  resolve  their  differences.  The  peo- 
ple are  not  part  of  the  private  negotia- 
tions; why  should  the  people  be  asked 
to  pay  for  food  stamps? 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
a  vote  against  this  amendment  will  be 
the  same  as  saying  "the  public  be 
damned."  I  urge  your  support  of  this 
amendment. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 
By  making  food  stamps  unavailable  to  a 
family  which  has  become  destitute  due 
to  the  breadwirmer's  participation  in  a 
strike,  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
destroying  the  right  to  bargain  collec- 
tively— a  right  for  which  American  work- 
ing people  have  fought  and  won  after  a 
long  and  hard  battle. 

The  worker  who  goes  on  strike  after 
collective  bargaining  has  failed  is  exer- 
cising the  only  weapon  which  he  has  to 
render  his  bargaining  power  equal  to  that 
of  his  employer.  In  effect,  this  individual 
is  saying  "I  am  willing  to  have  my  family 
and  myself  suffer  some  hardship  for  the 
moment  so  that  we  may  enjoy  a  better 
life  in  the  future." 

What  the  pending  amendment  says, 
however,  is  "It  is  not  enough  for  you  to 
suffer  now  to  gain  a  better  life  in  the 
future.  You  must  starve  now  in  order  to 
gain  a  better  life  for  the  future." 

The  amendment  constitutes  an  attempt 
to  discourage  working  people  from  exer- 
cising their  hard-won  rights.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  stack  the  deck  for  employers  by 
starving  out  strikers  and  their  families, 
and  I  urge  its  defeat. 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Michel  to  prohibit  the  distribu- 
tion of  food  stamps  to  strikers.  This  pro- 
posal h£Ls  been  before  us  on  several  oc- 
casions. I  have  consistently  opposed  it, 
as  have  the  majority  of  my  colleagues. 
What  must  be  recognized  is  that  an 
individual  on  strike  does  not  automati- 
cally become  eligible  for  food  stamps. 
He  must  meet  stringent  income  and  asset 
limitations.  Available  resources,  includ- 
ing savings  accounts,  negotiable  securi- 
ties, and  certain  property  must  not  ex- 
ceed SI. 500  per  household  in  order  for 
the  striker  to  qualify  for  food  stamps.  In 
addition,  the  striker  must  adhere  to  es- 
tablished work  regi.'^tration  requirements. 
Thc-^e  standards  are  designed  to  insure 
that  strikers,  their  wives,  children,  and 
other  dependents,  become  eligible  for 
food  stamps  only  because  they  are  in 
real  need  of  assistance.  These  are  the 
same  standards  required  of  any  other 
American  citizen  for  participation  in  the 
food  stamp  program. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
ject the  pending  amendment.  We  can- 
not, in  good  conscience,  deny  one  group 
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the  help  we  afford  every  other  member 
of  our  society  who  meets  the  same  eco- 
nomic eligibility  standards. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  Michel)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

TELLER    VOTE    WTtH    CLERKS 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers  Mr. 
Michel.  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois,  and  Mr.  Whitten. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 

reported  that  there  were— ayes  180  noes 

199,  not  voting  54,  as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  247 1 

(Recorded  Teller  Vote) 

AYES— 180 


Abbitt 

Anderson,  111. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Archer 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Aspinall 

Baker 

Belcher 

Blackburn 

Bow 

Brinkley 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhiU,  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Byron 

Camp 

Carlson 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conover 
Conte 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Curlln 
Daniel,  Va. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Downing 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Find  ley 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
.^ddabbo 
Albert 
.Me.xander 
.^nderson, 
Calif. 


Fuqua 
Galiflanakls 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Griffin 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hasan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmidt 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Henderson 
Hosmer 
Hull 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jcnes.  Tenn. 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
McClory 
McClure 
McCollister 
McCulloch 
McEwen 
McKevitt 
McMillan 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mathls.  Ga. 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills.  Md. 
Minshall 
MlzcU 

Montgomery 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 

NOES — 199 


Andrews. 
N.  Dak 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Badillo 
Barrett 
Beglch 


OKonskl 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  Tex. 

Quie 

Quillen 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rogers 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Shrlver 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

StubbleHeld 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Ware 

Whalley 

White 

Whitehurst 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Young,  Fla. 

Zlon 


Bennett 

Bergland 

Bevill 

Biaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blatnik 

Boland 


Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cabell 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carney 

Casey.  Tex. 

Celler 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Collins.  111. 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Culver 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Danielson 

Davis,  Ga. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Drinan 

Dulski 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Etlberg 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fascell 

Fish 

Flood 

Foley 

Fraser 

Pulton 

Garmatz 

Gaydos 

Giaimo 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 


Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Hicks.  Wash. 

HiUis 

Hogan 

Hollfield 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kluczvnski 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Link 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McFall 

McKay 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mikva 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mini.sh 

Mink 

Mitchell 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Murphy,  111. 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

OHara 

ONeiU 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 


Poage 
.  Podell 
Price,  lU. 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Purcell 
Rangel 
Rarick 
Rees 
Reid 
Reuss 
Rlegle 
Rodino 
Roe 

Roncalio 
Rooney.  N.Y. 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roybal 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sarbanes 
Saylor 
Scheuer 
Seiberllng 
Slsk 

Smith.  Iowa 
Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Stokes 
Stratton 
SuUivan 
Symington 
Terry 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerliu 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waldie 
Whalen 
Whitten 
Wilson, 

Charles  H 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 54 


Abernethy 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Bell 
Betts 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Bray 

Broomfield 
Burke.  Fla. 
Caffery 
Chisholm 
Clawson.  Del 
Clay 

Davis,  S.C. 
Dent 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 


Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Erlenborn 


Moshen 

Moss 
Murphv,  N.Y. 


Ford.  Gerald  R.  Nichols 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Frellnghuysen 
Gallagher 
Green,  Pa. 
Hebert 
Hunt 
Karth 
Kee 
Lent 
Lujan 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKinney 


Peyser 

Plrnle 

Pucinskl 

Railsback 

Randall 

Ruppe 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Slkes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Staplers 

Teai;ue,  Tex, 

Wampler 

Wydler 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.     BROWN     OF 

.MICHIGAN 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Mich- 
igan: On  page  4.3.  line  9.  delete  the  period 
after  the  figure  "$2.341. US.OOO"  and  insert 
the  following:  "Provided  that  no  part  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973  to 
make  food  stamps  available  to  a  household 
where  the  necessity  and  eligibility  of  such 
household  for  assistance  stems  solely  from 
the  unemployment  of  a  member  of  such 
household  who  is  a  member  of  an  employee 
unit  which  has  voluntarily  terminated  em- 
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Diovment  due  to  a  labor  dispute  or  contro- 
versy except  that  such  limitation  shall  not 
apply  to  a  household  eligible  for  general  as- 
s^tance  directly  payable  by  such  households 
local  unit  of  government." 

POINT     OF     ORDER 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 
It  is  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill 
and.  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  is  a 
perfecting  amendment  and  identical  to 
the  one  we  have  already  voted  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  iMr.  Brown'  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  do.  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  did  not  fully  hear  the 
point  of  order,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  repeat 
his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
repeat  the  point  of  order.  I  nrst  say  and 
contend  that  the  amendment  is  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill,  but  in  ad- 
dition, thereto,  it  is.  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, perfecting  the  same  amendment 
we  have  already  voted  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  do.  Mr. 

Chairman. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill  because  it  only 
further  limits  the  thrust  of  the  appro- 
priation, and  establishes  a  further  stand- 
ard, that  standard  to  be  applied  for  the 
eligibility,  to  be  determined  by  the  State 
and  local  agencies,  and  under  various 
appropriations  to  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, eligibility  standards  which  are  de- 
termined by  these  State  and  local  agen- 
cics. 

Second,  it  is  not  the  same  amendment 
as  the  Michel  amendment  because  it  is 
not  an  absolute  proWbition  on  food 
stamps  to  strikers,  so  called.  It  says  that 
eligibility  for  food  stamps  shall  be  based 
upon  eligibility  for  general  assistance, 
not  the  food  stamp  program  itself. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  and  having  seen  the 
amendment  and  having  read  it  and 
understood  it.  I  state  that  it  calls  for 
new  duties  to  determine  new  regulations 
for  eligibility,  therefore  it  is  definitely 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  iMr.  Wright).  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  Chair  has  carefully  read  the 
amendment. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  identical  to 
the  amendment  previously  offered,  nor  is 
it  subject  to  the  interpretation  that  it 
would  simply  do  exactly  the  same  thing 
as  the  amendment  previously  offered  and 
rejected.  It  is  clearly  distinguishable  in 
its  provisions. 

As  to  the  second  question,  that  of  its 
being  rendered  out  of  order  because  it 
supposedly  requires  affirmative  actions  on 
the  part  of  an  administrator,  the  Chair 
believes  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
amendment — to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  has  referred — simply 
provides  an  exception  to  the  application 
of  the  limitation  imposed  by  the  first  part 
of  the  amendment.  It  does  not  impose 
additional  duties.  The  Chair  holds  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 


man from  Michigan  i  Mr.  Brown  > .  is  in 
order  and  overrules  the  point  of  order. 
The  gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr. 
Brown*  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  <Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  my  colleagues.  I  shall  not  be- 
labor this  question  further,  except  to  say 
that  I  think  the  amendment  I  have  of- 
fered puts  the  whole  question  of  the  use 
of  food  stamps  by  participants  in  a  strike 
in  the  proper  context. 

In  philosophy  it  is  correct,  because  it 
is  not  an  absolute  prohibition.  It  says 
that  food  stamps  may  be  given  to  strikers. 
It  savs  that  food  stamps  may  be  given  to 
strikers  if  there  would  be  direct  rehef, 
general  assistance  available  to  that  fam- 
ily; if  their  economic  situation  is  such  as 
to  justify  direct  assistance  or  general 
assistance,  and  then  food  stamps  could  be 
used. 

I  think  this  is  the  proper  posture  for 
this  Congress  to  be  in  because  I  have 
regularly  in  the  past,  as  many  of  you 
know,  opposed  the  so-called  Michel 
amendment  or  a  complete  prohibition  of 
food  stamps  to  strikers. 

Furthermore,  my  amendment  does  not 
terminate  food  stamps  to  those  employees 
who  are  eligible,  even  while  working.  If 
they  were  eligible  for  food  stamps  while 
working  and  are  on  strike,  they  would 
continue  to  be  eUgible  for  food  stamps 
and  there  would  be  no  question  about 
that.  If  their  economic  situation  justi- 
fies food  stamps  while  they  are  employed, 
it  would  continue  to  justify  them  when 
they  are  not  employed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  further  point  in  my 
amendment  is  that  it  makes  households 
eligible  for  food  stamps— and  this  is  the 
most  significant  aspect  of  the  amend- 
ment—it makes  households  eligible  for 
food  stamps  even  though  the  unemploy- 
ment of  the  member  oi  the  family  is  vol- 
untary and  he  has  refused  to  accept  em- 
plovment  or  registration  therefor. 

In  this  respect,  it  differs  from  the  gen- 
eral eligibility  requirements  of  the  pres- 
ent food  stamp  program  and  the  pro- 
gram for  aid  to  dependent  children  or 
some  other  programs  where  work  regis- 
tration or  a  work  requirement  mandate 
is  included.  All  of  these  require  some 
showing  of  availability  for  and  willing- 
ness to  accept  other  employment. 

Probably  in  that  feature,  it  is  most  sig- 
nificantly different  from  the  others. 

Yet.  it  says  that  food  stamps  will  not 
be  available  to  someone  who  is  volun- 
tarily unemployed— voluntarily— because 
he  IS  on  strike — unless  his  economic  con- 
dition meets  the  eligibility  standards  of 
general  assistance  rather  than  the  eli- 
gibility standards  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, the  ADC  program,  or  some  other 
similar  program. 

I  think  with  this  test  we  set  the 
proper  determination  of  eligibility  for 
food  stamps  in  those  cases  where  the 
economic  situation  of  a  family  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  fact  that  the  bread- 
winner of  the  family  is  on  strike. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 

in  opposition  to  the  amendment.      

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  the  5 
minutes  but  I  want  to  bring  out  certain 
points. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  dis- 
crimmates  not  so  much  against  strikers — 
but  among  the  strikers,  or  people  who 
are  out  of  work  because  of  a  labor 
dispute. 

Let  us  look  at  what  the  amendment 
would  do. 

In  27  States  it  would  require  striking 
fathers  to  abandon  and  desert  their 
families  in  order  to  make  the  children 
eligible  for   food  stamps. 

Is  this  what  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  wants  to  do  and  this  is  what 
he  wants  to  accomplish  with  his  amend- 
ment? 

In  a  family  where  there  are  no  young 
children,  there  may  be  grandparents  or 
elderiy  brothers  and  sisters  and  under 
this  amendment  no  food  stamps  could 
be  made  available  because  the  family 
could  not  qualify  regardless  of  the  need, 
because  they  would  not  fit  into  the  cate- 
gory of  aid  to  dependent  cliildren.  El- 
deriy people  can  get  hungry  too — so  why 
punish  them? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  misui:iderstanding  on  the  part 
of  the  public  about  the  eligibility  of 
striking  workers  for  food  stamps.  Most 
people  seem  to  think  that  anyone  who 
goes  on  strike  is  immediately  eligible  for 
food  stamps— and  that  is  not  true. 

The  family  must  be  in  need,  not  only 
by  reason  of  low  income,  but  also  of  low- 
liquid  or  nonliquid  assets.  It  must  qualify 
financially  in  the  same  way  any  needy 
familv  qualifies.  But  many  people  have 
the  idea  that  strikers  get  special  privi- 
leges in  obtaining  food  stamps.  That  is 
not  true. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  believe  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  has  missed 
mv  point.  It  is  not  the  ADC  program  that 
is  the  judge;  it  is  not  that  family  aid 
program.  It  is  the  program  of  general 
assistance  provided  by  the  States  that 
determines  the  eligibility  requirements 
and  generally  these  provide  assistance 
irrespective  of  any  technical  details  of 
eligibility.  If  the  family  is  in  such  an 
economic  situation  that  it  would  be  en- 
titled to  direct  relief,  the  family  would  be 
eligible  for  food  stamps. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thoroughly  under- 
stand what  the  gentleman  said.  In  27 
States  they  would  not  qualify  under  what 
the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  think  the 
gentlewoman  is  wrong. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  this  is  the  same 
amendment  as  the  previous  amendment, 
except  that  it  carries  new  duties  and  new 
changes  in  eligibility  requirements, 
which  is  the  point  I  raised  earlier.  But 
for  all  practical  purposes  it  is  directed 
to  the  same  end.  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  >  Mr.  Brown  > . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di\i- 
sion  'demanded  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Michi- 
gan)  there  were — ayes  56.  noes  108. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  this  time 
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so  that  I  might  direct  a  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  or  to  the 
ranking  minority  Member  or  to  others 
familiar  with  this  legislation  as  to  what 
is  provided  in  this  bill  for  research  on  the 
cereal  leaf  beetle. 

As  background  information  for  those 
not  familiar  with  tliis  pest,  the  cereal  leaf 
beeUe  accidentally  came  into  our  coun- 
try m  1962.  and  it  was  first  detected  in 
my  home  State  of  Michigan.  The  beetle 
has  been  tremendously  destructive  over 
the  years,  and  I  am  concerned  that  it  has 
now  m.oved  into  12  States  and  threatens 
to  spread  over  the  breadbasket  of  our 
country.  As  this  insect  builds  up.  there  is 
a  direct  economic  loss  to  grain  produ- 
cers, to  the  States,  and  to  the  people. 

Up  until  the  time  when  there  was  an 
emphasis  put  on  researching  for  a  non- 
chemical  means  of  controlling  the  pest, 
the  only  way  to  stop  the  beetle  from  de- 
stroying tons  of  grain  was  through  the 
use  of  hard  chemicals.  The  real  cost  to 
society  is  unmeasurable  in  terms  of  the 
environmental  damage  that  occurs  when 
any  chemical  is  spread  on  millions  of 
acres  of  land. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  necessary  to  find 
an  alternate  me".ns  of  dealing  with  the 
pest,  and  this  takes  money  for  research. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  finding  ways 
to  stop  using  chemicals.  I  also  am  aware 
that  there  is  just  not  enough  money  in 
the  Federal  budget  to  meet  all  the  needs 
of  what  everybody  says  they  would  like 
to  have  done. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  an 
appropriate  amount  of  funds  were  spe- 
cifically earmarked  for  cereal  leaf  beetle 
research  as  a  part  of  the  agriculture  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Back  in  1964,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Michigan,  the  beetle  was  attacking  the 
tender  young  shoots  of  oats,  wheat,  and 
corn.  My  colleague  iMr.  Hutchinson  i 
and  I  explained  the  importance  of  cereal 
leaf  beetle  research  to  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  The  emphasis  then 
was  on  how  to  control  the  pest.  I  remem- 
ber that  he  remarked: 

We  do  not  even  know  how  to  trap  this 
bug.  All  we  can  do  Is  go  out  In  the  fields 
with  a  net  and  hope  that  we  can  capture 
some. 

Today  the  emphasis  is  on  how  to  con- 
trol the  pest  without  the  use  of  chemi- 
cals For  the  past  several  years,  consid- 
erable research  has  been  conducted  on 
the  beetle  at  Michigan  State  University 
at  East  Lansing.  Much  has  been  accom- 
plished throuch  research  and  we  are 
thankful  for  the  work  being  done  to  al- 
leviate this  problem. 

Michigan  State  University  clearly  has 
taken  the  role  of  international  leader- 
ship m  the  de.sign  and  implementation 
of  a  management  program  for  the  cereal 
leaf  beetle.  MSU's  rearing  program  for 
the  Tetrasticus  julis,  the  principal  larval 
parasite  of  the  cereal  leaf  beetle  in  the 
United  States,  has  provided  material  for 
relea.se  of  the  parasite  in  surrounding 
States.  Last  year  over  400,000  parasites 
were  moved  to  new  locations  through- 
out the  infested  region.  It  is  imperative 
that  this  number  be  exceeded  by  several 
hundred  thousand  this  year.  But.  this 
cannot  be  done  without  funds. 

I  have  been  told   by  those  associated 


with  the  research  project  that  a  conser- 
vative estimate  of  the  cost  to  collect  or 
rear  the  parasite  used  to  control  the 
cereal  leaf  beetle  under  cnventional 
methods  would  be  50  cents  each.  At  this 
rate,  MSU  has  produced  in  2  years  over 
8500,000  worth  of  parasites.  However, 
the  university  received  last  year  $40,000 
of  the  Federal  appropriation  of  $150,000 
for  cereal  leaf  beetle  research.  I  con- 
gratulate those  people  who  are  involved 
in  the  research  program  at  MSU  for 
their  dollar-saving  accomplishments. 

At  the  present  time,  four  States  and 
the  Province  of  Ontario  are  submitting 
samples  and  data  to  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity for  analysis  and  interpretataion. 

Confronted  with  the  problem  of  how 
to  control  insect  pests  that  damage  our 
food  grains  without  spreading  chemicals 
that  are  damaging  to  our  people  and 
animals,  MSU  research  has  progressed 
rapidly  in  the  area  of  environmental  in- 
teraction. In  addition,  the  university 
provides  leadership  in  the  much  larger 
research  area  of  environmental  manage- 
ment and  design.  In  fact,  entomologists 
are  now  finding  immediate  application 
through  cereal  leaf  beetle  research  to 
other  insects  like  the  alfalfa  weevil  and 
fruit  insect  pests.  The  same  approach 
will  most  probably  work  well  with  nu- 
merous other  pest  complexes. 

In  addition  to  these  implications,  the 
Michigan  program  has  provided  some 
very  specific  and  large  dollar  savings  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
grams. However,  as  we  all  know,  the  re- 
sources of  both  the  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity and  the  USDA  are  spread  espe- 
cially thin  over  a  broad  area  of  investi- 
gations. 

Scientists  are  studying  grain  plant- 
insect  interactions,  insect  population- 
parasite  interaction  and  soil-grain  plant 
relationships  to  provide  pest  control  rec- 
ommendations for  the  United  States.  I 
might  mention  here  that  the  cereal  leaf 
beetle  program  is  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  cooperation  between  Federal, 
State,  and  foreign  research  scientists, 
agriculture  extension,  plant  quarantine 
personnel,  and  farmers. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  the 
cereal  leaf  beetle  still  continues  to  be 
one  of  this  country's  principal  threats 
to  the  economic  production  of  small 
grains.  I  feel  we  must  consider  the  need 
for  additional  funds  to  support  the  pres- 
ent modest  funding  of  this  progi-am. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee or  to  the  ranking  member  with 
respect  to  provisions  contained  in  the 
bill  to  provide  funds  for  research  to  meet 
the  problem  of  the  cereal  leaf  beetle, 
which  has  become  so  acute  in  the  Mid- 
western section  of  our  country.  Could 
the  chairman  advise  me  of  the  provisions 
in  the  bill  for  the  continuation  of  this 
important  research? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  had  a  long-time  in- 
terest in  the  cereal  leaf  beetle  problem. 
I  know  in  the  subcommittee  it  was 
treated  as  a  serious  problem. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion, I  might  say  that  in  1972  the  com- 
mittee recommended  and  the  Congress 
provided  $612,300,  of  which  approxi- 
mately S28.900  were  frozen.  For  the  com- 


ing fiscal  year  we  have  pronded  $634,400 
to  carry  on  this  extensive  program. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  this  total  sum  directed  toward  the 
cereal  leaf  beetle? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  additional  funds  provided  last  year 
began  some  important  new  work.  At  East 
Lansing,  Mich.,  we  have  a  cooperative 
agreement  which  involves  the  identifica- 
tion, evaluation,  and  utilization  of  germ 
plasm  resistant  to  the  cereal  leaf  beetle. 
Tliat  is  going  on  at  East  Lansing,  Mich., 
and  the  gentleman  is  familiar  with  that. 

Then  we  have  a  program  going  on  at 
Lafayette.  Ind.,  where  research  on  de- 
veloping wheat  and  other  cereals  resist- 
ant to  the  cereal  leaf  beetle  has  been 
expanded. 

At  Moorestown.  N.J.,  we  have  a  large 
quantity  of  parasites  collected  in  Europe 
and  shipped  to  the  ARS  Parasite  Litro- 
duction  Laboratory  at  Moorestown.  and 
research  in  that  phase  is  going  on  there. 
So  we  are  can-ying  on  research  in  these 
three  different  locations  in  an  effort  to 
find  the  answer  and  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  it  true  that  lac,t  year  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  were  not  all 
made  available  to  continue  this  research? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  was  828,900.  accord- 
ing to  my  information,  that  was  frozen. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Of  what 
amount? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Particularly  out  of  the 
$150,000  addition  for  work  on  nonchemi- 
cal  alternatives  to  control  this  pest.  The 
total  work  is  S612.300  for  1972. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  distinauished  chairman  of 
this  comm.ittee  that  if  the  same  $600,000 
was  available,  that  this  do°s  not  square 
with  information  I  have  had.  I  have  been 
told  only  $150,000  was  available  for  this 
research. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ■' 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  record  will  show  that  for  the  non- 
chemical  portion  of  the  cereal  leaf  beetle 
program  the  gentleman  is  correct.  It  is 
that  amount. 

It  disturbs  us,  and  it  is  disturbing  to 
a  Member  like  this  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  because  where  the  cereal  leaf 
beetle  once  used  to  be  confined  only  to 
a  small  portion  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
it  is  spread  now  to  the  breadbasket  of 
the  country,  to  Ohio  and  Illinois  and 
other  States. 

If  we  cannot  do  anything  else  through 
this  colloquy,  perhaps  we  can  stir  up  the 
people  downtown  and  convince  them  it  is 
an  urgent  problem.  Specifically,  we  talk 
in  terms  of  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
fire  ant,  which  we  have  in  this  bill,  and 
for  which  we  have  been  appropriating 
millions  year  after  year  and  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  get  more  action  on  the  cereal 
leaf  beetle.  The  gentleman  does  a  service 
in  bringing  it  up  each  year,  but  he  would 
like  to  have  some  action,  as  would  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  appropriated 
last  year  $150,000  for  nonchemlcal  con- 
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trol;  $28,900  was  frozen.  In  this  bill  we 
reappropriated  that  amount. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  problem  is. 

May  I  say  that  as  far  as  financing  is 
concerned,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  exercised  a  lack  of  judg- 
ment. Funds  have  been  frozen  repeated- 
ly. We  ought  to  strike  ••management" 
out  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  That  is  what  the  problem  is, 
and  that  is  what  my  problem  is.  If  the 
gentleman  can  tell  us  how  to  handle  it, 
I  will  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  with  the  chemical 
control  programs  that  could  be  used,  we 
have  a  problem.  We  have  moved  toward 
trying  to  find  a  kind  of  parasite  which 
would  feed  on  the  cereal  leaf  beetle, 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Tliis  is  precisely 
the  point.  No  longer  are  we  able  to  use 
the  hard  chemicals  we  have.  We  have 
this  beetle  spreading  in  the  breadbasket 
of  America,  and  we  are  only  appropriat- 
ing $150,000  for  research  to  meet  this 
blight. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr.  Hutch- 
inson !  . 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
is  an  unfortunate  fact  m  liistory  that  this 
pest  first  appeared  in  the  United  States 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  Michigan.  I 
recall  how  hopeful  we  were  at  the  outset 
that  we  could  stop  the  spread  of  the 
cereal  leaf  beetle  at  its  verv-  inception, 
and  that  perhaps  we  could  confine  it  to 
only  one  or  two  or  three  counties  in 
Michigan,  but  that  did  not  come  about. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  only  a  matter  of  fund- 
ing. Maybe  it  was  a  matter  of  technology 
and  research.  But  I  was  distressed  in  the 
early  years  at  the  slowness  with  which 
there  seemed  to  be  any  progress  made.  I 
only  hope  that  this  pest  can  be  stamped 
out  before  it  covers  the  whole  coimtrv'. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues,  that  I 
talked  this  morning  with  the  director  of 
agriculture  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  He  told 
me  that  one-third  of  the  counties  of 
that  State  were  infested  with  this  pest. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  this  com- 
mittee has  been  ad\-ised  of  this  problem 
many  times,  and  we  are  in  sympathy  as 
to  tr\-ing  to  correct  it. 

In  trj-ing  to  meet  that  problem,  some 
time  ago  it  was  my  suggestion  that  we 
pronde  $2  million  in  here  for  research. 
That  fund  is  available  to  meet  extra 
needs. 

The  Department  has  testified  that  the 
funds  we  have  in  this  bill  are  the  fimds 
they  can  use.  If  there  is  a  chance  that 
they  can  use  more  advantageously,  they 
do  have  a  S2  million  fund  they  can  use. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  thank  the 
chairman.  We  appreciate  his  cooperation 
and  his  assurances. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BADIX-LO 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Badillo:  Page 
47.  immediately  after  lir.e  11,  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

•'Sec.  509.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  shall  be  expended  for  the 
National  Agricultural  Research  Advisory 
Committee  or  the  Agricultural  Research  Pol- 
icy Advisory  Committee  as  presently  struc- 
tured." 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
year  countless  thousands  of  small  farm- 
ers, farmworkers,  and  their  families  are 
forced  to  leave  the  land  and  search  for 
employment  opportunities  and  some  form 
of  economic  security  elsewhere.  Tragi- 
cally, these  are  elusive  goals  and  these 
displaced  people  are  pouring  into  the 
cities,  exacerbating  already  very  difficult 
urban  problems  and  further  contributing 
to  our  urban  crisis.  Generally  unaccus- 
tomed to  city  life,  these  victims  of  what 
some  consider  as  agricultural  progress  do 
not  have  skills  which  can  be  effectively 
utilized  in  urban  America,  most  centers 
of  which  are  already  plagued  by  serious 
unemployment  crises. 

One  of  the  primary  causes  of  this  cur- 
rent state  of  affairs  is  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  serious  failure  in  the  rural 
sector  and  this  failure  can  be  directly  at- 
tributed to  the  misdirected  priorities  and 
ill-conceived  policies  of  giant  agribusi- 
ness concerns  and  many  land-grant  in- 
stitutions. Instead  of  taking  affirmative 
action  to  cope  with  growing  agricultural 
unemployment  and  the  failure  of  small 
farms,  tlie  land-grant  complex  and  agri- 
business interests  are  more  concerned 
with  developing  new  strains  of  grasses 
for  golf  courses  and  athletic  fields  or  with 
the  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  can  be  harvested  by  machines, 
thereby  further  displacing  farmworkers. 

This  situation  has  been  \-ery  well  docu- 
mented in  an  important  study  conducted 
by  the  agribusiness  accountability  proj- 
ect. In  its  report  this  group  clearly  shows 
that  agribusiness  and  large  agriculture 
and  technical  universities  are  primarily 
responsible  for  the  difficulties  in  rural 
areas  which,  in  turn,  have  generated 
major  problems  in  our  cities. 

As  this  report,  "Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard 
Times,"  has  very  aptly  observed: 

Rural  people,  including  the  vast  majority 
of  farmers,  farm  workers,  small  town  busi- 
nessmen and  residents,  and  the  rural  poor, 
cither  are  Ignored  or  directly  abused  by  the 
land  grant  effort. 

It  continues  by  stating  that  those  peo- 
ple— estimated  to  be  about  a  million  each 
year — who  annually  pour  out  of  rural 
America  into  the  cities  are  the  "waste 
products  of  an  agricultural  revolution 
designed  within  the  land-grant  complex." 

Today  we  are  appropriating  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  for  various  agri- 
cultural research  programs  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  USDA  itself.  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations,  land-grant 
colleges,  and  private  organiziitions.  I  im- 
agine a  certain  percentage  of  tlils  re- 
search will  prove  to  be  worthwhile  and 
productive.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
I  wonder  how  many  more  Americans  will 
be  confronted  with  the  harsh  facts  of  a 
lost  farm  or  unemployment  in  1  year, 
5  years,  or  10  years  as  the  result  of  some 
new  discovei-y  to  further  reduce  the  need 
for  farmworkers  or  to  enable  narrow  ag- 


ricultural interests  to  increase  their  prof- 
its at  the  expense  of  the  small  farmer 
and  rural  poor? 

The  sad  fact  is  that,  bowing  to  the 
financial  enticements  of  gigantic  agri- 
business firms,  the  land-grant  complex 
has  seriously  deviated  from  its  basic 
fomidation  and  has  clearly  abandoned  its 
liistoric  mission  to  serve  rural  people  and 
American  consumei-s.  Land-grant  insti- 
tutions' research  has  focused  on  projects 
which  primarily  aid  agi-ibusiness  and,  in 
fact,  there  are  numerous  instances  in 
wliich  corporations  have  earmarked  con- 
tributions to  land-grant  schools  for  spe- 
cific research  projects  designed  to  i^ro- 
mote  or  test  their  own  products.  Fuither- 
more,  there  are  reports  that  the  con- 
sumer is  being  uctimized  by  this  un- 
healthy relationship.  Many  crops  are 
being  bred  primarily  for  easier  harvest- 
ing by  increased  mechanization  and  little, 
if  any,  consideration  is  given  to  quality 
or  food  value. 

What  is  particularly  distui-bing,  Mr, 
Chairman,  is  that  the  USDA  is  encour- 
aging this  relationship.  For  example,  the 
basic  policymaking  body  for  the  research 
budget  is  the  Agricultural  Research  Pol- 
icy Advisory  Committee.  This  is  an  in- 
ternal oragnization  which  reports  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary,  Members  of  tliis 
committee  are  taken  from  the  USDA 
and  the  land-grant  community,  and  it 
represents  what  may  be  considered  the 
agricultural  research  establishment.  Al- 
though this  committee  is  supposed  to 
receive  information  from  the  public,  as 
well  as  from  the  scientific  commimity 
and  the  land-grant  USDA  research  estab- 
lishment, there  is  absolutely  no  represen- 
tation from  consumer  organizations: 
small  independent  family  farmers; 
farmworkers  or  labor  groups:  minorities; 
or  the  several  other  sectors  which  have  a 
very  real  interest  and  an  important  stake 
in  the  decisions  made  by  this  committee. 

Foremost  among  the  USDA's  advisory 
groups  is  the  National  Agricultural  Re- 
search Advisory  Committee,  This  orga- 
nization also  fails  to  include  any  broad 
commimity  or  grassroots  representation. 
Its  11  members  presently  include  spokes- 
men from  such  large  firms  as  Del  Monte, 
Crown  Zellerbach,  Agway.  and  the  Pea- 
vey  Co.  Flour  Mills.  Also,  there  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Nutrition  Foiuidation, 
an  industry-sponsored  organization,  and 
the  omnipresent  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  How  can  these  people  pre- 
sume to  speak  for  the  Mexican-American 
or  Puerto  Rican  farmworker,  for  any 
consumer  or  environmental  interests,  or 
for  the  family  which  is  breaking  its  back 
to  keep  its  small,  independent  farm  in 
operation? 

This  situation  is  representative  of  the 
convenient  relationship  ■^vhich  exists  be- 
tween agribusiness  and  the  land-grant 
complex,  and  demonstrates  why  initia- 
tives must  be  taken  to  correct  the  present 
inequity.  Clearly  those  groups  and  indi- 
viduals who  are  directly,  and  in  most  in- 
stances adversely,  affected  must  have  a 
say  as  to  the  nature  and  direction  of  agri- 
cultral  research.  New  and  more  realis- 
tic priorities  must  be  stablished  and  nar- 
row, special  interests  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  exert  the  sole  influence  on  agri- 
cultural research  policy. 
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The  current  imbalance  and  unrepre- 
sentative nature  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Policy  Advisor\'  Committee  and 
the  National  Agricultural  Research  Ad- 
visoiY  Committee  is  symptomatic  of  the 
urgent  need  for  new  priorities  in  agri- 
cultural research  and  tiie  necessity  to 
return  the  land-grant  complex  to  those 
principles  upon  which  it  was  foimded. 
The  amendment  I  am  offering  this  after- 
noon provides  that  neither  of  these  two 
advisory  bodies  will  receive  funds  as  they 
are  presently  stioictured.  It  will  be  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  restructure  their  membership  to 
insure  that  they  are  truly  representative 
and  that  all  pertinent  sectors  of  Ameri- 
can society  have  an  opportimity  to  par- 
ticipate in  determining  the  type  of  re- 
search to  be  conducted.  Both  of  these 
committees  should  be  reconstituted  so 
that  a  majority  of  the  total  membership 
of  each  one  represents  legitimate  spokes- 
men for  coixsumers.  environmentalists, 
independent  famUy  farmers,  farmwork- 
ers, minorities,  small  town  businessmen, 
iTiral  public  officials,  and  other  interested 
persons  who  are  directly  affected  by  the 
work  of  the  land-grant  complex. 

I  believe  my  amendment  will  pave  the 
way  for  giving  a  voice  to  those  who  have 
been  silenced  for  too  long  and  that  it  will 
hopefully  correct  the  serious  imbalance 
which  presently  exists.  I  believe  that 
with  a  broader  based  membership  the 
research  priorities  of  land-grant  institu- 
tions can  be  carefully  examined  and  re- 
assessed and  that  their  energies  and  re- 
sources can  be  redirected.  Certainly  more 
emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  ways  in 
which  to  aid  farm  families  to  remain  in 
their  rural  homes,  to  help  migrant  farm- 
workers meet  their  special  needs  and  to 
work  toward  improving  the  overall  cir- 
cumstances of  rural  Americans.  I  urge 
our  colleagues  to  support  my  amendment 
and  to  restore  equity  to  the  small,  inde- 
pendent farmer,  the  farmworker,  and  the 
American  consumer. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  list  of  the 
present  members  of  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Research  Advisory  Committee. 
They  are: 

Appendi.x  G:  Biographical  Sketches  of 
Members  of  National  Agricultural  Re- 
search Advisory  Committee 

DR.  ORVILLE  G.  BENTLEY.  DEAN.  COLLEGE  OF 
AGRICULTUHE,  university  of  ILLINOIS.  UR- 
BAN A,   ILL. 

Dr.  Bentley  is  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  has 
a  B.S.  degree  from  che  South  Dakota  State 
University  at  Brookings.  South  Dakota;  MS. 
and  PhD.  In  biochemistry  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  He  previously  was  Dean 
of  Agriculture  and  Director  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station  at  South  Dakota  State  College. 
Dr  Bentley  is  a  member  of  the  National  Re- 
search Coucll,  American  Chemical  Society, 
Society  of  Animal  Science  and  the  Nutrition 
Institute  He  received  the  American  Feed 
Manufacturers  Association  award  in  1958.  He 
.served  as  a  major  in  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service  from  1942  to  1946. 

JOHN  GAMMON,  JR.,  ROtJTE   1,  BOX  252,   MARION, 
ARK. 

Mr.  Gammon  operates  a  1,000-acre  cotton, 
rice,  swine,  and  fish  farm.  He  resigned  from 
the  Resettlement  Administration  to  return 
home  and  take  over  the  200-acre  family  farm 
devoted  mostly  to  cotton  in  193G.  Mr."  Gam- 
mon is  a  graduate  of  Arkansas  A.M.  and  N. 
College.  He   is  president  of  the  Negro  divi- 


sion of  the  Arkansas  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
and  manager  of  the  cooperative  cotton  gin  in 
his  county. 

DR.  CHARLES  E.  GEISE,  DIRECTOR  OF  AGRICUL- 
TLTIAL  RESEARCH.  DEL  MONTE  CORPORATION, 
SAN  LEANDRO,    CALIF. 

Dr.  Geise  is  Director  of  Agricultural  Re- 
search for  the  Del  Monte  Corporation,  proc- 
essor of  fruits  and  vegetables.  He  received 
a  B.S.  degree  from  Purdue  University  and 
an  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  in  horticulture  from  Iowa 
State  College.  He  previously  was  a  sweet  corn 
breeder,  superintendent  of  the  agricultural 
research  and  seed  department,  and  manager 
of  the  research  division  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation.  Dr.  Geise  is  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Agronomy  and  the  Society 
of  Horticultural  Science. 

DR.  PAUL  B.  PEARSON,  PRESIDENT  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
DIRECTOR,  THE  NUTRITION  FOUNDATION,  INC., 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Pearson  is  a  graduate  of  Brigham 
Young  University,  Montana  State  College  and 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  holds  a  Ph.  D. 
degree  in  biochemical  nutrition  from  the 
latter  institution.  He  was  formerly  employed 
3,3  a  Research  Associate,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Biochemistry  and 
Nutrition,  Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College:  Chief,  Biological  Branch,  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  Professor, 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  science  and 
engineering  program  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. He  has  served  on  several  committees  of 
the  National  Research  Council  attending 
many  international  meetings  as  U.S.  dele- 
gate. He  Is  a  member  of  many  scientific  or- 
ganizations including  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Advancement  of  Science,  American 
Chemical  Society.  American  Institute  of 
Nutrition,  London  Biochemical  Society,  and 
American  Society  of  Biological  Chemists. 

CLARENCE  W.  RICHEN,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  NORTH- 
WEST TIMBER  OPERATIONS,  CROWN  ZELLERBACH 
CORPORATION,    PORTLAND,    OREC. 

Mr.  Rlchen  was  first  employed  by  Crown 
7.ellerbach  in  1939  as  forestry  consiUtant, 
while  he  was  on  the  faculty  of  the  Oregon 
Stat«  University  School  of  Forestry  of  which 
he  Is  a  graduate.  In  1942  he  Joined  the  Com- 
pany's Portland  Timber  Department,  becom- 
ing Chief  Forester  in  1946.  He  Is  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Industrial  Forestry  As- 
sociation, a  trustee  and  executive  committee 
member  of  the  Western  Forestry  Associa- 
tion; a  member  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Forest  Experiment  Station  Research  Advisory 
Committee:  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Forestry  Research  of  the  Agricultural  Board 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of 
the  Cooperative  Forestry  Research  Advisory 
Committee  (established  under  the  Mclntyre- 
Stennis  Act  of  1962 ) . 

CECIL  H.  ROBINSON,  ROUTE   1,  DELAWARE,  OHIO 

Mr.  Robinson  produces,  processes,  and 
markets  hybrid  seed  corn,  certified  wheat, 
oiits.  and  soybean  seed.  He  also  produces 
about  1000  hogs  annually,  mainly  Yorkshires. 
He  is  past  president,  Ohio  Seed  Improvement 
Association:  has  served  on  Grain  Advisory 
Committee,  Farm  Bureau:  was  Chairman  of 
County  Agricultural  Extension  Committee: 
and  member  of  the  State  Committee.  In  1962 
he  served  on  the  People-to-People  Mission  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Mr.  Robinson  is  a  graduate 
of  Ohio  State  University  where  he  majored 
in  agricultural  engineering  and  rural  eco- 
nomics. 

FRANK   SCHUSTER,   ROUTE    1.    BOX    82,   SAN 
JUAN,    TEX. 

Mr.  Schuster  operates  a  1400-acre  farm  in 
the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas,  of 
which  about  50  percent  Is  devoted  to  vege- 
table production.  He  specializes  In  spinach, 
turnip,  mustard,  kale,  and  collard  greens  and 
broccoli  for  freezing  and  canning,  with 
smaller  amounts  of  the  same  for  the  fresh 
market.   He   also   grows   about   150   acres  of 


onions  annually,  with  smaller  acreages  of 
tomatoes,  cukes  and  peppers — all  acreage 
under  Irrigation.  Mr.  Schuster  is  a  strong 
supporter  of  research,  and  participates  in 
the  research  programs  of  the  Texas  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  by  furnishing  land 
and  other  production  facilities  and  services. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  Vegetable  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Agricultural  Advisory  Commit- 
tee of  the  Texas  A&M  University;  past  presi- 
dent of  Hidalgo  County  Farm  Bureau;  chair- 
man of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  Farm  Bureau's 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee;  chairman 
of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce:  has 
been  active  in  supporting  the  several  mar- 
keting agreement  and  order  programs  now 
operating  in  the  Lower  Valley;  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Southern  Texas  Onion  Committee. 
Mr.  Schuster  served  in  tiie  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
1943-1946.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Crops  Research  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, USDA. 

ELTON   R,   SMITH,    PRESIDENT,    MICHIGAN   FARM 
BUREAU,    LANSING.    MICH. 

Mr.  Smith  farms  a  388-acre  dairy  farm  in 
Kent  County.  Michigan.  He  is  a  prominent 
Guernsey  breeder,  president  of  the  Michigan 
Guernsey  Breeders  Association,  and  in  1963 
was  named  Michigan  Dairyman  of  the  Year. 
He  received  the  Michigan  State  Distinguished 
Service  to  Agriculture  Award,  has  been  ac- 
tive in  a  variety  of  livestock  organizations 
and  for  ten  years  has  been  on  his  county 
Soil  Conservation  District  Board.  He  has  been 
very  interested  In  research  on  pesticide 
problems  and  was  helpful  in  establishing  a 
pesticides  research  laboratory  in  Michigan 
State  University.  Mr.  Smith  lias  been  presi- 
dent of  Michigan's  Farm  Bureau  since  1964, 
president  of  the  Michigan  Farm  Bureau  Ser- 
vices, and  is  a  director  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation. 

J.    W.    STILES.   VICE    PRESIDENT,    DEVELOPMENT, 
AGWAY,    SYRACUSE.    N.Y. 

Mr.  Stiles  is  Vice  President,  Development 
for  AGWAY.  a  cooperative  organization 
serving  the  Eastern  United  States.  He  .served 
for  ten  years  as  Director  of  Research  for  the 
Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange.  Mr.  Stiles  is  a 
graduate  of  Cornell  University,  a  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Agricultural  En- 
gineers, American  Grassland  Council,  and 
the  Agricultural  Research  Institute. 

DR.    BETTY    SULLIVAN,    4825    QUEEN    AVENUE, 
SOUTH.  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Dr.  Sullivan  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and  the  University  of  Paris 
(France)  where  she  majored  in  biochem- 
istry. She  was  employed  in  1924  in  milling 
research  by  Russel  Miller  and  served  as 
Director  of  Research  and  Vice  President  of 
the  Peavey  Company  Flour  Mills.  Dr,  Sullivan 
has  been  President  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Cereal  Chemists,  Chairman  of  the 
Minnesota  Section  of  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society  and  Is  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society.  She  is  a 
member  of  Societie  Biologique  de  France, 
New  York  Academy  of  Science,  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
and  the  American  Society  of  Bakery  Engi- 
neers. She  has  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Technical  Advisory  Committee  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Flour  Standards  Committee  of  the 
Millers'  National  Federation. 

PEDRO   F.   TIRADO,    GPO   BOX    2075,   SAN    JUAN,   PR. 

Mr.  Tlrado  Is  Agricultural  Advisor 
(Agrarian  Reform  i  to  the  Agriculture  and 
Rural  Development  Office  (ARDO)  of  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development. 
He  previously  served  in  a  similar  capacity 
with  the  U.S.  AID  Missions  to  Brazil,  Costa 
Rico.  Bolivia,  and  Guatemala.  He  also  has 
been  employed  as  Regional  Director  of  Agri- 
culture. Department  of  Agriculture  of  Puerto 
Rico  at  Ponce.  P.R.;  as  a  soil  scientist  and 
agronomist  with  the  International  Coopera- 
tion   Administration,    U.S.    Department    of 
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State;  and  as  acting  chief  USOM  Agrict.Utural 
Division  in  Honduas.  He  was  a  soil  scientist 
with  the  Institute  of  Interamerlcan  AlTalrs 
In  Asunelon,  Paraguay,  and  a  soil  conserva- 
tionist (research)  at  the  Puerto  Rico  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  at  Rio  Piedras 
and  Mayaguez. 

Mr.  Tirado  has  a  B.S.  degree  in  agronomy 
from  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  and  an 
M.S.  in  agronomy  from  the  Texas  A&M  Uni- 
versity. He  also  attended  the  USDA  Graduate 
School  and  the  State  Department  Foreign 
Service  Institute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  the  member- 
ship of  the  Agricultural  Research  Policy 
Advisory  Committee  and  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times: 

membership  of  the  agricultural  research 
Policy  Advisory  Committee 

cochai:;men 

Director  of  Science  and  Education.  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

A  President  of  a  Land  Grant  College  or 
University,  to  serve  for  a  four  year  term. 

MEMBERS 

Federal 

Administrator,  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice, USDA. 

Administrator,  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service,  USDA. 

Administrator,  Economic  Research  Service, 
USDA. 

Administrator,  Farmer  Cooperative  Service, 
USDA. 

Administrator,  Federal  Extension  Service, 
USDA. 

Deputy  Chief  for  Research,  Forest  Service, 
USDA. 

Administrator,  Statistical  Reporting  Serv- 
ice. USDA. 

State 

Member,  Division  of  Agriculture,  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Col- 
leges iNASULGC). 

Chairman,  Experiment  Station  Commit- 
tee on  Organization  and  Policy  (ESCOP)  of 
NASULGC. 

Chairman.  Association  of  State  Colleges 
and  University  Forestry  Research  Organiza- 
tions (ASCUFRO). 

One   State   Agricultural    Experiment   Sta- 
tion Director  from  each  of  the  four  regions 
to  serve  four  year  staggered  terms. 
Ex-Officio  (not-voting) 

USDA  and  SAES  Cochairman.  ARPAC  Re- 
search Program  and  Facilities  Subcommittee. 

Director  of  Agricultural  Economics.  USDA. 

Director,  National  Agricultural  Library, 
USDA. 

Director,  Planning  Evaluation  and  Pro- 
gramming Staff,  USDA. 

A  representative  from  each  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

National  Agricultural  Research  Advisory 
Committee. 

Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 

Agricultural  Research  Institute. 

Agricultural  Research  Board,  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

USDA  members  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

State  members  will  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges. 

Ex-off.cio  members  will  be  appointed  by  the 
appropriate  person  In  those  organizations. 

Source:  "Agricultural  Research  Policy  Ad- 
visory Committee."  Secretary's  Memoran- 
dumNo.  1657.  June  16,  1969,  USDA,  pp.  2-3. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  1.  1972) 

Study  Finds  AcRicuLTtmAL  Colleges  Fail  To 

Aid  Consumers  or  Rural  Towns 

(By  William  Robblns) 

Washington.  May  31. — The  big  agriculture 

and    technical    universities    of    the    United 


Stales  have  strayed  so  far  from  llieir  original 
research  mission  of  aiding  consumers  and 
rural  communities  that  they  injure  the  peo- 
ple they  were  intended  to  serve,  a  study  by  a 
public-Interest  research  organization  lias 
found. 

As  a  result,  the  group  said  in  a  report  re- 
leased today,  those  institutions  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  troubles  in  rural  areas 
that  have  generated  major  problems  in  the 
cities. 

The  group,  the  Agribusiness  Accountability 
Project,  said  that  the  big  vmiverslties  had 
focused  on  research  that  favored  big,  agrl- 
cvilture-oriented  corporations  and  the  biggest 
producers  while  neglecting  the  more  numer- 
ous small  farmers,  farm  workers  and  others  in 
rural  communities  and  nearly  Ignoring  the 
Interests  of  consumers. 

A    6-MONTH   study 

About  a  million  displaced  people  a  year 
are  pouring  into  the  cities  as  "the  waste 
products  of  an  agricultural  revolution  de- 
signed within  the  landgrant  [college)  com- 
plex." the  report  said,  adding: 

"Today's  urban  crisis  is  a  consequence  of 
failure  in  rural  America.  The  land-grant 
complex  cannot  shoulder  all  the  blame  for 
that  failure,  but  no  single  institution — pri- 
vate or  public — has  played  a  more  crucial 
role. " 

At  a  news  conference  on  the  report  called 
today  by  the  research  team,  Henry  Fortmann. 
nortiieast  regional  coordinator  for  the  uni- 
versities' experiment  stations,  rose  to  deplore 
the  study,  which  he  charged  derided  serious 
and  dedicated  researchers.  He  said,  however, 
that  he  had  not  read  the  report. 

Meanwhile,  a  spokesman  for  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land 
Grant  Colleges,  which  represents  the  litsti- 
tutions  studied,  said:  "The  association  be- 
lieves the  report  requires  careful  study  and  it 
intends  to  analyze  its  contents  fully  before 
responding  to  them  In  detail."  He  issued  a 
preliminary  statement  for  the  association 
saying : 

"Great  agricultural  achievements  are  not 
accomplished  without  some  side-effects,  and 
the  accusation  that  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities  have  been  taken  over  by 
the  great  food  conglomerates  and  have  driven 
the  little  farmer  out  of  business  tends  to 
overlook  the  dazzling  array  of  abundant  foods 
this  cooperation  has  made  available." 

The  report,  titled  "Hard  Tomatoes.  Hard 
Times."  documents  the  findings  of  a  six- 
month  study.  It  will  be  the  basis  of  a  law- 
suit planned  by  the  Agribusiness  Account- 
ability Project  against  public  and  educa- 
tional officials  involved.  It  will  also  be  the 
subject  of  hearings  called  today  by  Senator 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson  3d.  Democrat  of  Illinois, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor. 

The  study  was  made  by  a  team  of  12  re- 
searchers headed  by  James  Hightower,  who 
Is  the  director  of  the  project  and  the  author 
of  the  report. 

The  research  group  Is  a  Washington-based 
organization  financed  by  the  Field  Founda- 
tion and  sponsored  by  the  Ford  Foundation. 
It  Is  often  mistaken  for  efforts  started  by 
Ralph  Nader,  the  consumer  advocate,  but 
.they  are  unrelated  even  though  their  alms 
and  techniques  are  similar. 

Following  are  the  major  charges  contained 
in  tlie  report. 

The  land-grant  Institutions'  research  has 
focused  on  projects  that  primarily  aid  agri- 
business and  the  biggest  producers,  such  as 
a  two-story  factory  at  Cornell  that  tests 
manufacturing  methods  for  processers  and, 
elsewliere.  the  development  of  big  and  costly 
planting  and  harvesting  machinery. 

A  "cozy"  relationship  exists  between  land- 
grant  researchers  and  big  companies  like  the 
Chemagro  Corporation,  which  was  cited  as 
obtaining  a  university  study  of  one  of  Us 
chemical  products  for  a  contribution  of 
$500,000.  The  report  said  corporate  benefits 
to  land-grant  personnel  such  as  consultant 


fees  raised  serious  questions  of  conflict  of 
Interest. 

The  institutions  abuse  the  consumer  by 
breeding  crops  primarily  for  easier  harvest 
by  the  big  machines,  with  little  regard  for 
quality  or  food  value.  It  cited  the  "hard" 
tomato,  developed  by  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida for  mechanical  picking. 

Many  projects,  called  "research  of  the 
absurd,"  are  merely  frivolous,  such  as  a  me- 
chanical test  to  calibrate  how  hard  shop- 
pers should  squeeze  a  grapefruit  to  deter- 
mine its  firmness  and  texture. 

consumer  welfare  cited 
The  concept  of  land  grant  colleges — 
schools  endowed  with  public  lands  or  the 
monetary  equivalent  and  offering  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  education  of  the  children  of 
19th-century  farm  and  factory  workers — 
originated  In  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862.  But 
the  major  provisions  for  research  were  made 
in  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887. 

The  Hatch  Act  provided  for  "researches 
basic  to  the  problems  of  agriculture  in  the 
broadest  aspects,  and  such  Investigations  as 
have  their  purpose  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  the  rural  home  and  rural  life 
and  the  maximum  contribution  by  agricul- 
ture to  the  welfare  of  the  consumer." 

That  is  where  the  Land  Grant  system  has 
failed,  the  research  group  charges.  "It  has 
abandoned  that  historic  mission,  the  re- 
port said,  continuing: 

"In  fact,  consumer  interests  are  considered 
secondarily,  if  at  all,  and  in  many  cases  the 
complex  works  directly  against  the  con- 
sumer. Rural  people,  including  the  vast 
majority  of  farmers,  farm  workers,  small 
town  businessmen  and  residents,  and  the 
rural  poor,  are  ignored  or  directly  abused  by 
the  land-grant  effort." 

The  report  acknowledges:  "American  agri- 
culture is  enormously  productive,  largely  due 
to  research  conducted  through  the  land  grant 
college  complex."  But  it  adds:  'The  question 
is  whether  the  achievements  outweigh  the 
failures,  whether  benefits  are  overwhelmed 
by  costs." 

severe  jttdgments  made 
The  report,  though  it  makes  frequent  dis- 
claimers of  suspicion  about  the  motives  of  its 
subjects,  often  uses  harsh  terms  and  makes 
severe  judgments. 

There  has  been  little  effort  to  develop  ma- 
chinery that  small  farmers — the  vast  major- 
ity— could  afford  to  buy  and  use  on  limited 
acreage,  it  said. 

And  it  reserved  a  large  portion  of  criticism 
for  the  fact  that  only  5  percent  of  the  Inst'- 
tutlons'  6.000  man-years  of  research  annually 
Is  devoted  to  "people-oriented"  propects.  such 
as  plans  to  Improve  the  quality  of  rural  life. 
Citing  8750-milllon-a-year  in  public 
funds — Federal,  state  and  county — going  to 
the  agricultural  divisions  of  the  colleges  and 
to  related  experiment  stations  and  research 
facilities,  the  research  group  asserted: 

"The  public  has  a  right  to  expect  that  those 
Intellectual  and  scientific  resources  be  more 
than  a  subsidy  for  corporate  agribusiness." 

The  report  urged  a  new  look  at  the  prior- 
ities of  the  land-grant  institutions,  with  a 
view  toward  redirecting  energies  and  re- 
sources. It  said  more  emphasis  should  be  put 
on  ways  to  help  people  stay  in  their  rural 
homes  and  to  improve  their  circumstances. 

It  also  urged  legislation  to  prohibit  private 
business  from  earmarking  contributions  for 
projects  that  would  prlmarilv  serve  their  own 
interests  and  to  prohibit  professors  and  uni- 
versity officials  from  accepting  fees  or  outside 
Jobs  that  might  create  conflicts  of  Interest. 
The  research  team  documented  its  charges 
with  findings  from  a  study  of  research  re- 
ports from  the  universities  themselves  as  well 
as  with  the  results  of  Interviews  and  Investi- 
gations on  several  campuses. 

Among  projects  that  primarily  serve  big 
producers,  the  report  cited  those  designed  to 
mechanize  the  harvest  of  25  food  crops,  from 
apples  to  tomatoes,  with  efforts  often  dupll- 
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cated  at  several  campuses.  Five  institutions, 
for  e.tample — the  Universities  If  Arkansas 
and  Illinois  and  Iowa  States,  Louisiana  State 
and  Ohio  State — are  at  work  on  mechanizing 
the  harvest  of  strawberries,  it  said. 

Cornell,  in  addition  to  building  its  factory 
to  test  methods  of  production  for  food  pro- 
cessors, studied,  in  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Food  Chains,  the  profit- 
abllitv  of  members'  operations,  the  report 
said.  " 

Similarly,  It  went  on,  Ohio  State  tested 
plastic-coated  cartons  for  dairy  products; 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  studied  fac- 
tors affecting  the  shelf  life  of  sweet-potato 
flakes,  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
developed  a  fast  process  to  prodvice  mozarella 
cheese  that  was  "mild  but  satisfactory  for 
normal  uses." 

"To  a  large  extent,"  the  report  said,  "agri- 
business firms  bought  their  way  into  the 
I  land-grant  I  community."  The  researchers 
cited  stibstantlal  totals  of  contributions,  such 
as  $227,158  In  1970  by  chemical,  oil  and  drug 
companies  for  research  at  the  University  of 
Florida's  Institute  of  Food  and  Agricultural 
Sciences. 

Tlie  individual  grants  found  were  usually 
small,  but  they  apparently  bought  valuable 
research,  such  as  the  Chemagro  Corporation 
test — also  at  the  University  of  Florida — of 
"Chemagro  7375,"  an  experimental  nemato- 
clde  or  roundworm  killer. 

CLE.^NSINC    DOC'S    TEETH 

Along  with  projects  like  the  test  for  cor- 
rect methods  of  squeezing  a  grapefruit,  the 
report  grouped  efforts  such  as  attempts  at 
Michigan  State  University  to  breed  a  seedless 
cucumber  and  to  cross  broccoli  with  the 
white  cauliflower  to  produce  a  green  cauli- 
flower. It  could  find  little  utility  in  either 
product. 

In  the  same  category  It  classed  a  Cornell 
study,  made  with  a  grant  from  Superior  Pet 
Prodticts.  Inc  .  on  the  cleaning  of  dogs'  teeth. 

And  of  a  number  of  studies  on  the  devel- 
opment and  care  of  golf  course  grasses  and 
athletic-field  turfs,  including  two  on  "the 
heat-retaining  properties  of  artificial  turf," 
the  report  said: 

"These  researchers  are  playing  around  with 
games  while  rural  America  falls  apart." 

Even  among  projects  apparently  aimed  at 
aiding  rural  people,  the  report  found  first 
appearance  often  Illusory.  Among  rural  hous- 
ing studies,  for  example.  It  found  such  proj- 
ects as  a  test  at  Iowa  State  on  the  effect  of 
foot  traffic  on  wood  floors.  Most  such  studies. 
It  said,  proved  on  close  examination  to  be  a 
service  to  agribusiness. 

Others.  It  said,  were  aimless  repetitions  of 
analyses  of  rural  conditions — projects  that 
"tend  to  irrelevant  studies  of  character- 
istics," such  as  a  University  of  Tennessee 
study  to  "determine  the  relationship  of  edu- 
cation to  migration"  and  a  University  of 
Missouri  study  to  "determine  the  typologies 
of  poverty  among  rural  peoples." 

The  Implications  for  the  rural  poor,  the 
report  said,  are  these: 

"If  they  stay  in  rural  America,  a  rural 
sociologist  win  come  around  every  now  and 
then  to  poke  at  them  with  a  surgery." 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  when  I  came  to  Iowa 
from  Texas  there  was  very  little  I  knew 
about  farming.  I  utOized  the  services  of 
Iowa  State  University  for  almost  24 
years,  starting  out  as  a  tenant  fanner. 
Tlie  unlimited  assistance  provided  to  me 
by  that  land-grant  college  is  something 
I  have  felt  eternally  indebted  to  for 
which  I  am  grateful. 

I  do  not  think  the  land-grant  colleges 
serve  primarily  conglomerates  and  huge 
corporations,  because  I  started  out  pretty 
small,  and  believe  me,  through  the  help 


they  provided,  I  was  able  to  develop  a 
going  livestock  and  grain  operation. 

The  president  of  Iowa  State  University, 
Robert  Parks,  one  of  the  foremost  presi- 
dents of  a  renowned  land-grant  college, 
would  not  even  dignify  the  report  de- 
scribed a  moment  ago  with  a  reply.  I 
would  second  his  decision. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
consider  their  own  land-grant  colleges 
in  their  owti  States  which  serve  a 
tremendous  purpose  in  helping  all  farm- 
ers, large  and  small  alike.  To  say  that 
they  are  captives  of  large  groups  is  com- 
pletely and  utterly  ridiculous. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  received  the  document  that  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  read,  and  it  is  appar- 
ently a  product  of  perhaps  some  brilliant 
people. 

But  having  worked  with  this  program 
in  Congress  for  some  20-odd  years  I  can 
see  a  total  lack  of  background  and  un- 
derstanding in  that  document.  It  is  on 
the  whole  a  very  superficial  report.  And 
may  I  say  that  I  have  not  seen  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment.  I  am  advised  that 
in  this  advisory'  committee  there  are  not 
only  some  poor  people  but  members  of 
different  races,  and  so  forth,  but  be  that 
as  it  may,  whatever  may  be  the  member- 
ship of  the  present  committee,  I  am  sure 
that  a  letter  from  the  gentleman  to  the 
present  Secretary'  of  Agriculture  would 
certainly  receive  consideration. 

We  will  not  have  any  advisory  com- 
mittees for  another  fiscal  year  unless  we 
defeat  his  amendment.  If  the  Secretary 
would  change  one  member  of  the  com- 
mittee it  would  void  this  amendment. 
The  gentleman  has  sought  this  means, 
and  properly  so,  to  express  his  concern 
about  some  of  the  things  that  might  be 
going  on. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  respectfully  urge 
the  Members  to  vote  the  amendment 
down  because  this  is  a  matter  again  that 
should  be  gone  into  on  a  much  more 
thorough  basis.  Further,  it  is  only  an 
advisorj-  committee,  but  we  certainly  do 
not  need  to  do  without  any  committee 
for  12  months. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Badillo). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do 
pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Wright,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
ha\1ng  had  tmder  consideration  the 
bill  'H.R.  15690 >  making  appropriations 
for  agriculture-environmental  and  con- 
sumer protection  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 


the  previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  wa.s  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  i.s  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  346,  nays  33.  not  votins  tA 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  248] 
YEAS— 346 


Abbitt 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson,  111. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Aspinall 
Badillo 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevlU 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Elatnik 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Erasco 
Brlnkley 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BrcyhUl,  NO. 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Camp 
Carey.  NY. 
Carlson 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins,  111. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 


Ccnover 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Culver 

Curlln 

Daniel.  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Downing 

Drinan 

DulsVii 

Duncan 

du  Pent 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo, 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Eraser 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Galiflanakis 

Garmatz 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gubser 

Gude 


Hagan 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Vu. 
Heckler.  Mas* 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
HiCr-s.  Mass. 
Hicks,  Wash 
Hillls 
Hogan 
Houneld 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarnian 
Johnson,  Calll 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Link 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Long.  Md. 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McColllster 
McCormack 
Mcculloch 
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McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKevitt 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathis.  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mikva 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mills.  Md. 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mitchell 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Murphy, 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Oboy 

CHara 

O'Konski 

ONeill 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pet- is 

Peyser 
Pickle 
Poage 


"Anderson, 

Calif. 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Blackburn 
Byron 
Clancy 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Crane 
Derwlnski 


,111. 


Podell 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C 

Price.  111. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Purcell 

Qule 

QulUen 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reid 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

NAYS— 33 

Devine 

Eshleman 

Fascell 

Grover 

Hall 

Jacobs 

Mailliard 

Pelly 

Pike 

Riegle 

Rousselot 

St  Germain 

NOT  VOTING— 53 


Stanton. 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelgcr.  Ariz. 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Svmington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson.  Ga. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tlernan 
Udall 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whltten 
Widnall 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zlon 

Zwach 


Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Smith.  Calif. 

Van  Deerlin 

Waldle 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wyman 


Abernethy 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Bell 
Betts 
Boggs 
Bray 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Burke,  Fla. 
Caffery 
Chlsholm 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Davis,  S.C. 
Dent 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 


Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Erlenborn 


McDonald, 

Mich. 
Madden 


Ford,  Gerald  R.  Mathias,  Calif 

Ford.  MUler,  Calif. 

William  D.  Mosher 

Frellnghuysen  Moss 

Gal  lagher  Murphy ,  N  Y . 

Green.  Pa.  Nichols 

Halpern  Pirnie 

Heben  Puclnski 

Hosmer  Railsback 

Hunt  Ruppe 

Karth  Shoup 

Kee  Sikes 

Lent  Skubitz 

Lujan  Slack 

McDade  Wampler 
Wydler 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hebert  for.  with  Mr.  Hosmer  against. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  California  for.  with  Mr. 
LuJan  against. 

Mr-  Brooks  for,  with  Mr.  BroomSeld  against. 

Mr.  Mosher  for,  with  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Michigan  against. 

Mr.  Frellnghuysen  for,  with  Mr.  Wydler 
against. 

Mr.  Shoup  for,  with  Mr.  Halpern  against. 


Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Bray. 
Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Betts. 
Mr.  Puclnski  with  Mr.  Railsback. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 
Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Gerald  R-  Ford. 
Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Skubitz. 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  McDade. 
Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Hunt. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Lent. 
Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 
Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr  Wampler. 
Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Del 
Clawson. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 
Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 
Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts 
and  Mr.  GUBSER  changed  their  votes 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  voie  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title; 

H.R.  15587.  An  act  to  provide  lor  a  6-month 
extension  of  the  emergency  unemployment 
compensation  program. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  'S.  1893  i 
entitled  "An  act  to  restore  the  golden 
eagle  program  to  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act,  provide  for  an 
annual  camping  permit,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  5065.  An  act  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968:  and 

H  R.  6479.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  licens- 
ing of  personnel  on  certain  vessels. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  <H.R.  5065 1  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1968,"  disagreed  to  by  the  House; 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Magnuson.  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Stevens,  and  Mr.  Weicker  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
mav  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


INCREASING    RATES    OF    COMPEN- 
SATION FOR  DISABLED  VETERANS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  'S.  3338'  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
increase  the  rates  of  compensation  for 
disabled  veterans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  to  the 
House  amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The   Clerk   read   the   Senate   amend- 
ments to  the  House  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Page  8,  after  line  9,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  Insert: 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  334  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"equal "  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"that  specified  In  section  314  of  this  title." 

(b)  Section  335  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "equal"  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "as  provided  In  section  315  of 
this  title." 

(C)  Section  336  of  such  title  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(d)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  11  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  following: 

"336.  Conditions  under  -which  wartime 
rates  are  payable." 

Page  8,  line  15,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  after  "  "(3)"  Insert  "(A)". 

Page  8.  line  23,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "thereto."  "  and  insert 
"thereto." 

Page  8,  after  line  23.  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  insert: 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  January  1, 
1973.  and  each  succeeding  year  containing  a 
brief  summary,  including  a  statement  as  to 
the  disposition  of  each  case  recommended  to 
him  for  equitable  relief  under  this  para- 
graph." 

Page  i3,  after  line  4,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment.  Insert: 

(b)  Section  108  shall  take  effect  on  July  1, 
1973. 

Page  13,  after  line  4,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "(b)"  and  Insert 
"ici" 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  tlie  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  would  give  the  House  a 
word  of  explanation  as  to  the  content  of 
the  added-on  Senate  amendments  over 
and  above  the  House-passed  bill,  the  ob- 
jective they  will  reach  and  whether  or 
not  they  are  germane,  plus  the  estimate 
of  cast. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  amend- 
ments are  germane. 

Mr.  S'Deaker.  between  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II.  Korea  and  Vietnam,  we 
have  created  a  class  of  veterans  called 
peacetime  veterans,  and  they  get  80  per- 
cent of  the  amount  that  other  veterans 
get. 
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In  the  House  bill,  we  did  not  recognize 
this. 

In  the  Senate  bill,  they  eliminated  the 
peacetime  veteran  and  gave  them  100 
percent,  just  like  everybody  else. 

This  is  a  matter  of  $54  million. 

I  think  our  committee  agreed  that  you 
cannot  separate  the  veterans.  So  their 
amendment  says  that  this  will  be  delayed 
for  1  year.  Now  they  get  the  same  in- 
crease that  everybody  else  does.  Next 
year  and  a  year  from  now  you  put  all 
veterans  in  the  same  categorj'.  and  that 
is  the  way  it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendments  are  ger- 
mane to  the  bill.  With  regard  to  cost,  the 
Senate  amendments  would  not  initially 
add  to  the  cost  of  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House;  however.  I  will  explain  its 
future  cost  impact. 

At  the  outset.  I  should  briefly  state 
that  the  Senate  and  House  versions  are 
identical  v.  ith  respect  to  two  of  the  major 
provisions  of  the  bill;  namely,  a  10-per- 
cent increase  in  the  rates  of  service-con- 
nected compensation  payable  to  disabled 
veterans  and  a  clothing  allowance  of 
S150  per  year  for  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  who  must  wear  or  use  cer- 
tain prosthetic  appliances  and  devices. 
Further,  the  Senate  has  agreed  to  five 
other  liberalizing  provisions  of  our  House 
bill,  four  of  which  were  specifically  rec- 
ommended by  the  VA  and  one  was  con- 
sidered unobjectionable. 

The  original  Senate  bill  contained  a 
further  provision  designed  to  equate 
peacetime  rates  of  disability  compensa- 
tion with  wartime  rates.  For  almost  40 
years  there  has  been  a  differential  be- 
tween the  rates  and  since  1948  the  peace- 
time rate  has  been  set  at  80  percent  of 
the  wartime  rate.  The  House  version  did 
not  contain  this  provision.  The  only  Sen- 
ate amendment  which  is  substantive 
in  nature  would  restore  this  provision  to 
the  bill  but  defer  the  effective  date  of 
such  equalized  peacetime  rates  until  July 
1.  1973.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  provi- 
sion is  approximately  $54  million  the 
first  year  but,  as  I  have  indicated,  such 
cost  would  not  have  any  budgetary  im- 
pact until  fiscal  year  1974.  Under  these 
circumstances,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
urgent  need  to  provide  compensation  in- 
creases generally  to  the  over  2  million 
disabled  veterans,  I  urge  the  House  to 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments  and 
thus  clear  the  bill  for  action  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  may  say  that  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  bill  received  careful 
consideration  by  both  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. The  decision  not  to  include  it  in 
our  reported  House  version  was  based  not 
so  much  on  a  decision  on  the  merits  but 
rather  a  consensus  among  the  members 
that  a  double  increase,  in  effect,  for  the 
peacetime  group  of  over  37  percent  at 
this  time  was  probably  unwarranted.  It  is 
because  of  the  deferred  effective  date  of 
the  Senate  amendment;  namely.  July  1, 
1973,  that  I  believe  we  are  justified  in 
acquie.scing  in  the  restoration  of  the  Sen- 
ate provision  under  this  condition. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 


serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  answered  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  Senate  amend- 
ments are  germane  or  all  the  amend- 
ments are  germane  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  do  not  know 
how  I  could  have  been  more  positive  in 
saying  that  they  are  germane.  I  said  that 
in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
did  not  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, further  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  concur  in  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  The  amendments 
are  germane,  and  I  recommend  that  we 
act  favorably  on  this. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendment  were  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNUAL     REPORT     ON      NATIONAL 
HOUSING  GOALS— MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
92-319) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  herewith  the 
fourth  annual  report  on  National  Hous- 
ing Goals,  as  required  by  Section  1603  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  June  29,  1972. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1971  ON  AGRI- 
CULTURAL EXPORT  ACTIVITIES 
UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  480— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  ( H.  DOC.  NO. 
92-318' 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 
with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  aruiual  report  for  1971  on  agri- 
cultural export  activities  carried  out  un- 
der Public  Law  480.  During  the  year,  this 
program  has  continued  its  notable  suc- 
cess both  as  an  instrument  of  develop- 


ment assistance  and  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting the  growtli  of  U.S.  agricultural 
exports. 

In  more  than  60  countries  throughout 
the  world.  Public  Law  480  concessional 
sales  and  donations  in  1971  helped  to 
meet  critical  food  import  requirements 
while  mobilizing  local  resources  in  sup- 
port of  fundamental,  long-run  develop- 
ment efforts.  Major  recipients  included 
India,  Korea,  South  Vietnam,  and  In- 
donesia. In  helping  such  nations  to  help 
themselves,  the  Public  Law  480  program 
contributed  significantly  to  greater  eco- 
nomic progress  and  welfare  as  reflected 
in  the  expanding  Green  Revolution  and 
rising  levels  of  family  income. 

This  progress  was  also  reflected  in  the 
growing  commercial  demand  for  a  broad 
range  of  U.S.  agricultural  products.  With 
large  commercial  purchases  and  total 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  at  a  near  rec- 
ord of  S7.7  bilhon  in  calendar  year  1971, 
Public  Law  480  shipments  represented 
less  than  13  percent  of  the  total — a  rela- 
tive decline,  and  the  lowest  percentage 
since  the  early  years  of  the  program.  In 
addition.  Public  Law  480  continued  to 
return  benefits  to  the  Umted  States 
through  the  proceeds  generated  from  the 
concessional  credit  sales.  Partial  pay- 
ment was  taken  in  foreign  currencies  in 
countries  where  we  have  immediate  use 
for  the  funds;  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
volume  of  dollar  repayments  from  past 
credit  agreements  increased  considerably. 
As  a  result,  overall  balance  of  payments 
benefits  from  Public  Law  480  rose  in 
fiscal  year  1971  to  more  than  S328  mil- 
lion. 

As  the  program  moves  into  its  nine- 
teenth year,  we  are  continuing  to  use 
it  as  one  of  our  marketing  tools  for  farm- 
ers, contributing  to  both  trade  expansion 
and  development  assistance  in  all  corners 
of  the  glebe. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  June  29.  1972. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  ACT  TO  PERMIT  MO- 
TOR CARRIERS  TO  FILE  AxNNUAL 
REPORTS  ON  A  13 -PERIOD  AC- 
COUNTING YEAR 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  iHR.  1074)  to 
amend  section  220' bi  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  permit  motor  carriers 
to  file  annual  reports  on  the  basis  of  a 
13-period  accounting  year,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  10,  strike  out  all  after  "year," 
over  to  and  including  "prescribe,"  in  iine  I 
on  page  2. 

Page  2,  line  2.  after  "year"  insert  ",  subject 
to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe". 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virignia? 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr,  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  only  wish  to  make 
sure  that  the  amendments  to  the  bill 
are  germane  to  the  bill. 

Mr,  STAGGERS,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  there  are  no  amendments  that 
are  not  germane  to  the  bill.  All  the  Sen- 
ate did  was  to  take  a  sentence  in  one 
place  and  put  it  in  another  place.  All 
words  are  exactly  the  same. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  

PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  241  on  yesterday,  the  recorded 
teller  vote  on  the  Casey  substitute  mo- 
tion. I  am  recorded  as  not  having  voted, 
Mr,  Speaker,  my  failure  to  participate  in 
this  vote,  so  essential  to  the  fight  I  was 
waging  against  the  west  front  extension, 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  I  had  been 
assigned,  as  the  Record  shows,  to  serve  as 
a  teller  on  the  "aye"  side  of  the  aisle 
during  that  vote.  In  my  zeal  to  carry  out 
my  assignment  I  overlooked  the  fact  that 
I  had  not  cast  my  own  vote. 

Of  course.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  intended  to 
vote  and  would  have  voted  "no."  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Casey  substitute  to  my  own 
preferential  motion.  Fortunately  my  vote 
was  not  needed  in  achieving  the  victory 
we  sought. 

I  desire  that  the  permanent  Record  in- 
clude this  statement. 


COXPERENCE  REPORT  ON  S,  979, 
HIGH-SPEED  GROLTND  TRANS- 
PORTATION EXTENSION 

Mr,  STAGGERS,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  iS.  979'  to  extend  the  act  of 
September  30,  1965.  as  amended  by  the 
acts  of  July  24,  1968.  and  October  13. 
1970,  relating  to  high-speed  ground 
transportation,  by  removing  the  termi- 
nation date  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  ob.iection, 
Mr,  STAGGERS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
I  For  conference  report  and  statement. 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  28, 
1972.) 

Mr,  STAGGERS  <  during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
con.sidered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 

Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  STAGGERS,  Mr,  Speaker,  if  I  may 

say  say  one  word  in  explanation,  there  is 


only  one  change  in  the  entire  bill.  The 
Senate  had  the  words  "highest  priority" 
and  we  had  "consideration,"  and  we  put 
in  the  one  word,  just  the  word  "priority." 
Otherwise  the  bill  is  exactly  as  it  passed 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H,R,  14163.  PREDATOR  INDEM- 
NITIES 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  on  behalf 
of  mv  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  YOUNG*  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  1019  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows ; 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Comniittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H,R,  14163) 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended,  to  indemnify  farmers  and  ranchers 
whose  domestic  animals  are  killed  by  preda- 
tory animals,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
s.aid  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  3,  rule  XIII  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minoritv  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture.'the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  recom- 
mended bv  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
now  printed  on  page  2.  lines  1  through  2 
of  the  bill,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  amendment  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  7.  rule  XVI  are  here- 
by waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolu- 
tion 1019  provides  an  open  rule  with  2 
hours  of  general  debate  for  considera- 
tion of  H,R,  14163.  the  predator  indem- 
nities legislation.  All  points  of  order  are 
waived  for  failure  to  comply  with 
clause  3  of  rule  XIII.  the  Ramseyer  rule, 
and  for  failure  to  comply  with  clause  7. 
rule  XVI.  because  the  committee  amend- 
ment on  page  2  of  the  bill,  lines  1  and  2. 
would  not  be  germane. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  14163  is  to  es- 
tablish an  indemnity  program  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  reimburse 
farmers  and  ranchers  for  losses  of  do- 
mestic animals  and  fowl  killed  by 
predators. 

On  March  10  of  this  year,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  placed  an 
immediate  ban  on  the  interstate  ship- 
ment of  pesticides  to  control  predatory 
animals.  Since  that  time  the  killing  of 
domestic  animals  by  predators  has  been 
on  the  increase. 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  pay  to  a  farmer  or 


rancher  fair  market  value  of  a  slain  do- 
mestic animal,  less  any  amount  paid  for 
the  loss  by  any  State  having  a  similar 
program. 

The  burden  of  proof  for  establishing 
losses  is  up  to  the  claimant  and  the  Sec- 
retary would  establish  criteria  and  pro- 
cedures and  cause  investigations  to  be 
made. 

This  is  a  5-year  program.  No  specific 
amounts  are  authorized;  however,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  will  be  between 
$10  million  and  $50  million  annually  be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1973.  In  addi- 
tion, administrative  expenses  are  esti- 
mated at  S6  million  annually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  in  order  that  the  legislation  may 
be  considered, 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the 
gentleman  tell  the  House  why  the  com- 
mittee failed  to  conform  to  the  Ramseyer 
rule? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  to  explain  the 
reason  why  the  Ramseyer  rule  was  not 
complied  with, 

Mr.  POAGE,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be 
glad  to  explain. 

The  bill  does  not  change  existing  law. 
It  simply  adds  to  the  existing  law. 

To  have  rewritten  the  entire  section, 
to  which  we  add  this,  would  have  cost 
several  hundred  dollars.  We  felt  there 
was  no  purpose  in  the  world  of  rewriting 
it,  because  we  did  not  change  anything 
in  it.  We  simply  add  to  it.  and  all  the 
addition  Ls  In  the  report. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  will  make 
this  comment:  I  believe  there  was  some 
question  in  the  minds  of  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  as  to 
whether  or  not  actually  there  was  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Ramseyer  rule,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  did  not  amend  any 
existing  law.  It  does  add  to  existing  law. 
The  position  taken  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  when  the  members  appeared 
before  us.  apparently  after  consultation 
with  the  Parliamentarian,  was  that  pos- 
sibly it  would  be  a  violation,  and  we 
waived  it  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Is  it  not  true  that  the  ad- 
ditional language  amends  existing  law? 
Mr.  POAGE.  It  does  not  amend  exist- 
ing law.  It  simply  adds  to  existing  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  'Adding"  changes  exist- 
ing law. 

Mr.  POAGE.  All  we  could  have  done, 
under  the  Ramseyer  rule,  would  have 
been  to  take  the  entire  section  of  the  law 
to  which  we  added  these  words,  and  to 
reprint  it  as  a  section  of  the  law  with- 
out any  chanpe  whatsoever  in  it.  at  a  cost 
of  several  hundred  dollars  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, We  felt  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  anybody.  It  gave 
no  additional  information. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  spending  for  printing  is 
not  imusual  in  the  House.  I  am  not  going 
to  make  an  issue  on  this  point  with  the 
gentleman,  for  I,  too.  am  interested  in 
economy,  but  It  is  not  unusual  for  print- 
ing bills  on  the  part  of  the  Members  of 
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the  House  to  run  into  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  dollars. 

Mr.  POAGE.  No;  it  is  not  unusual,  but 
the  Committee  on  Agnculture  simply 
does  not  engace  in  those  kinds  of  prac- 
tices. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  to  grermaneness.  there 
is  a  waiver  in  the  rule  with  respect  to  the 
germaneness  of  certain  language.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  cortsidered 
a  bill  this  afternoon  dealing  with  agri- 
culture and  several  points  of  order  were 
raised  as  to  the  germaneness  of  several 
amendments. 

I  would  think  that  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  above  all,  and  at  this  junc- 
ture, would  feel  guilty  about  a.'^king  for 
waivers  of  points  of  order  because  of 
ungermaneness. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  to  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  that  I  appreciate  his  compli- 
ment to  the  Committee  on  Rules.  We  are 
concerned  any  time  we  get  involved  in 
matters  of  nongermaneness. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  saw  fit 
to  amend  the  legislation  after  it  was  in- 
troduced, actually  to  increase  the  scope 
of  application  in  connection  u1th  this 
particular  legislation  to  include  language 
which  I  will  read.  It  is  verj'  brief. 

Or  oa  leased  land  Including  permits  on 
public  lands. 

Actually,  since  they  did  bring  in  public 
lands,  and  we  are  talking  here,  of  course, 
of  predator  control  in  connection  with 
cattle,  sheep,  tui'keys,  and  so  forth,  that 
would  be  nongermane.  This  is  dealing 
with  lands  actually  not  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr.  Siski  has  ade- 
quately explained  the  mle. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  iMr.  Poagei  I  will  have  to 
say  he  did  not  request  us  in  the  original 
instance  to  make  this  waiver  of  points  of 
order.  It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
our  committee  by  the  Parliamentarian, 
and  the  stafT  studied  it.  and  we  brought 
It  up  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  PoACE  I .  He  stated : 

If  you  feel  it  ought  to  be  done  1  will  go 
along. 

He  was  not  asking  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee for  this.  Mr.  Speaker. 

So  far  as  the  bill  is  concerned  I  will 
have  to  say  in  all  honesty  I  am  not  too 
enchanted  with  this  bill.  It  leaves  me 
with  a  little  bit  to  wonder  about.  In  any 
event,  the  purpose  of  HR  14163  is  to 
establish  a  new  program  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  reimburse  farm- 
ers for  the  fair  market  value  of  any  do- 
mestic animals  killed  by  predators. 

The  Federal  Government  has  recently 
banned  the  use  of  pesticides  for  con- 
trolling predatory  animals.  As  a  result, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  concluded 
that  since  farmers  are  prohibited  by  the 
Government  from  protecting  their  prop- 
erty with  the  usual  methods,  it  is  right 
that  they  should  be  indemnified  by  the 
Government  for  their  losses.  It  is  in- 
tended that  the  farmer  making  the  claim 
bear  the  burden  of  proof. 

The  cost  of  this  bill  is  estimated  at 
between  $10  million  and  $50  million  per 
year  for  benefits  beginning  with  fiscal 


year  1973.  In  addition,  administrative 
expenses  are  estimated  at  $6  million  per 
year. 

There  are  no  departmental  letters  In 
the  committee  report.  However,  minority 
staff  on  the  Agriculture  Committee  ad- 
vises that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
submitted  a  letter  after  the  report  was 
printed.  The  Department  does  not  favor 
this  bill,  but  prefers  instead  H.R.  13152, 
the  proposed  Federal  Animal  Damage 
Control  Act  of  1972  with  amendments 
favored  by  the  Department  of  Interior. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

I  want  to  inform  the  gentleman  from 
California  iMr.  Sisk)  I  have  a  request 
for  time.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia have  any  requests? 

Mr.  SISK.  No. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Callfomia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the"  gentleman  from 
California  <Mr,  TeagueV 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  going  to  try  very  hard 
to  save  you  3  hours  of  time  and  to  save 
the  taxpayers  at  least  $50  million  a  year 
and  perhaps  more. 

There  has  been  an  estimate  made,  al- 
though just  where  It  came  from  I  am 
not  sure,  that  this  bill  might  cost  be- 
tween $10  and  $50  million  a  year. 

Well,  before  the  poisons  that  con- 
trolled predators  were  banished  or  pro- 
hibited the  1969  or  1970  cost,  which  is 
the  last  year  for  which  we  have  figures 
for  the  value  of  the  sheep  lost  alone  in 
16  States,  was  S17  million.  So  when  you 
talk  about  this  bill  costing  SIO  million, 
that  Is  way,  way,  way  out  of  line.  It  Is 
much  more  likely  to  be  a  minimum  of 
S50  million  and  maybe  a  maximum  of 
SlOO  million  or  more. 

It  is  not  Just  confined  to  coyotes  killing 
lambs  but  includes  dogs  or  cats  killing 
chickens  and  includes  skunks  killing 
chickens  and  includes  coyotes  or  wolves 
or  foxes  killing  calves.  Any  sort  of  a 
predatory  animal  that  kills  a  domesti- 
cated animal. 

The  owner  says,  "Well,  this  was  killed 
by  a  predator,  and  Uncle  Sam  has 'to  pay 
me."  Think  of  the  administrative  and 
technical  problems  Involved  with  the 
huge  farms  and  ranches  out  in  the  West. 
There  Is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
we  call  them  "coyotes"  In  California  and 
"kiyotes"  in  Texas.  They  are  the  prin- 
cipal one  and  certainly  they  kill  a  lot 
of  domesticated  animals  such  as  lambs, 
which  are  the  principal  victims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  going  on 
for  a  long  time.  It  went  on  in  the  days 
of  our  fathers  and  forefathers.  I  repeat 
before  poisons  were  banned  in  16  States 
the  annual  cost  or  the  value  of  these 
animals  in  16  States  was  S17  million. 
This  will  run  into  a  terrific  amoimt  of 
money. 

I  want  to  save  the  taxpayers  $50 
or  $100  million  a  year.  I  want  to  save 
you  2  or  3  hours  of  time,  because 
there  are  a  lot  of  amendments.  So  I  very 
much  hope  this  rule  can  be  voted  down. 
I  am  going  to  call  for  a  vote  on  it. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  very 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa,  be- 
cause they  might  get  some  of  those 
Polish  hogs  In  here  unless  we  are  care- 
ful, Mr.  Gross. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  know  of  a  State  in  the  Umted 
States  that  does  not  have  skunks  or 
weasels  or  both? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Well,  I  am 
not  sure  about  weasels,  but  in  Califor- 
nia we  have  got  a  lot  of  skunks  and  » 
lot  of  coyotes. 

Mr.  GROSS  Does  the  gentleman  think 
if  this  bill  is  enacted  there  will  ever  be 
another  rooster,  hen.  or  chicken  that 
will  die  a  natural  death? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Never.  I 
have  got  to  say.  as  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  iMr.  Gubser) 
has  suggested,  that  anyone  with  a  sick 
sheep  ought  to  go  out  and  hire  a  coyote, 
which  I  think  is  also  a  veiy  pertinent 
point, 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  ^ield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  supple- 
mental of  what  the  gentleman  has  just 
pointed  out,  the  next  bill  that  we  have 
concerning  cyclamates  is  a  similar  biU 
which  will  cause  the  taxpayers  a  loss  of 
from  SlOO  million  to  S150  million  for 
those  who  u.sed  cyclamates  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Food  and  Drue  Ad- 
ministration approved  it.  and  then  dis- 
approved it.  The  proof  will  be  showT 
that  there  was  no  real  approval  by  thf' 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  None- 
theless, the  cyclamate  bill  will  give  the 
users  of  this  cyclamate  opportunities  to 
file  claims  with  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
that  may  involve  upwards  of  $150  mil- 
hon. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  suggest, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  vote  the  rule  down 
on  this  one,  and  get  to  the  cyclamate 
bill,  and  discu.ss  the  merits  of  that  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 

•Mr.   HOLIFIELD'  . 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  intend  to  speak  against  this  bill,  but 
I  do  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  the  deep  water 
we  are  getting  into  on  this  current  craze 
on  environmental  protection.  This  prob- 
lem we  have  before  us  is  an  indication 
of  what  we  are  getting  into. 

We  banned  the  use  of  DDT  in  the  fruit- 
growing sections  of  California,  and  Mr. 
RucKELSHAUs  has  insisted  on  a  sub- 
stitute, and  the  substitute  has  killed  the 
bees.  We  need  the  bees  to  pollinate  the 
flowers  and  the  buds  to  make  the  fruit. 
So  we  kill  all  the  beekeepers'  bees.  The 
orchardists  pay  for  the  beekeepers  to 
bring  in  the  hives,  so  the  bees  can  do  the 
job  of  transferring  the  pollen  from  the 
male  to  the  female  plants.  So  we  have  to 
pay  for  the  service  of  the  bees.  Then  our 
substitute  for  DDT  kills  the  bees. 

Then  the  EPA  puts  out  a  decree  against 
the  use  of  arsenic  for  killing  coyotes  and 
other  predatory  animals,  and  now  we 
have  got  to  take  care  of  that  situation  at 
a  cost  estimated  to  be  $50  million  per 
year. 
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In  setting  up  electric  powerplants,  and 
it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
they  are  fossil  fuel  or  whether  they  are 
nuclear  fuel  plants,  the  EPA  decrees  they 
now  have  to  build  cooling  towers.  These 
cooling  tov/ers  at  the  Sacramento  plant 
in  California  are  going  to  cost  between 
$10  and  $20  million,  and  that  is  to  cool 
the  water,  to  keep  the  water  from  being 
warmer  in  leaving  the  plant  than  it  was 
when  it  entered  the  plant.  It  has  to  be 
within  one  degree  of  the  temperature  it 
was  when  it  went  into  the  plant. 

The  820  million  cost  will  be  added  to 
the  kilowatt  prioe  rate  of  the  users  of 
electricity. 

There  are  many  lakes  and  rivers  in 
tills  counti-y  that  can  absorb  hot  water, 
and  have  been  absorbing  hot  water  for 
the  last  himdred  years  from  all  kinds  of 
generating  plants.  I  am  not  referriing  to 
noxious  chemicals  and  things  like  that, 
but  I  am  referring  to  hot  water  which  is 
claimed  to  change  the  ecology.  When 
they  cut  all  the  trees  down  and  planted 
corn  in  Iowa  they  changed  the  ecology. 

So  a  changing  of  the  ecology  is  not 
necessarily  evil.  If  we  had  not  changed 
the  ecology  in  this  country  we  could  not 
have  produced  the  tremendous  amount  of 
food  and  fiber  which  we  are  producing. 
We  would  have  had  runty  plants  and 
runty  livestock,  but  we  developed  them 
by  changing  nature.  We  changed  the 
natural  type  of  meat  animal  and  the 
natural  type  of  egg-laying  hen.  We  did 
all  of  these  things  in  the  name  of  change 
and  improvement,  and  yet  we  have 
abroad  in  our  land  a  group  of  people 
who  have  gone  strictly  overboard  on  the 
premise  that  any  kind  of  a  change  in 
ecology  is,  per  se,  bad. 

Well,  that  just  is  not  true.  Every  im- 
provement that  mankind  has  had  in  pro- 
ducing food  and  fiber  such  as  the  fertili- 
zer we  use  and  the  way  we  plow  and  the 
way  we  do  everything  else  changes  the 
ecology. 

In  California  we  use  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  gallons  to  irrigate  agricultural 
land  and  that  changes  the  ecology  be- 
cause we  have  to  have  dams  and  canals 
to  bring  the  water  to  the  cotton,  vege- 
tables, and  fruit  fields  and  by  so  doing 
we  changed  a  desert  into  a  fruitful 
land. 

So  this  is  just  an  Indication  of  how  far 
overboard  we  are  going  on  tliis  environ- 
mental craze  that  has  captured  the  imag- 
ination of  our  people.  I  want  everyone. 
including  the  public,  to  be  on  notice  that 
they  are  going  to  pay  millions — and  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  for  something 
that  will  cause  more  harm  than  good 
just  like  stopping  the  use  of  DDT 
changed  the  ecology  and  killed  all  the 
bees  in  California  with  the  chemical 
substitute. 

So  some  of  these  people  who  are  wor- 
sliiping  the  Goddess  of  Pure  Environ- 
ment want  to  recognize  the  fact  that  en- 
vironment has  never  been  pure.  The  more 
people  you  have,  the  more  impurities  you 
are  going  to  have  in  this  environment. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  not 
take  care  of  it.  but  we  are  not  going  to 
undo  the  ills  of  our  ecologv-  by  next  Sat- 
urday night. 

You  know  I  asked  some  of  these  peo- 
ple— and  they  fought  me  in  the  last  elec- 
tion— I  asked  them  this  question — I  said 
if  this  ecology  and  this  economj'  is  in 


such  a  bad  shape  and  if  the  changes  we 
have  made  in  nature  have  been  so  bad, 
then  why  is  it  that  the  average  human 
being  is  living  20  years  longer  than  he 
did  50  years  ago?  They  did  not  have  any 
answer  to  that. 

If  it  is  so  bad.  as  they  are  saying  it 
is— stating  that  the  world  is  going  to 
come  to  a  grinding  stop  and  that  we  are 
all  going  to  die  in  our  own  ix)llution  and 
waste — if  it  is  that  bad  really — then  why 
are  peope  living  20  years  longer  and  eat- 
ing better  food  and  having  access  to  bet- 
ter medicine  and  a  higher  standard  of 
living. 

So  I  am  just  using  this  occasion  to 
send  a  word  of  warning  to  those  who 
want  no  change.  They  want  us  to  go 
back  to  the  caves  and  sit  by  the  fiicker- 
ing  fire  of  a  log  and  .scratch  ourselves, 
I  suppose.  If  the  ecology  extremists  have 
their  way,  we  will  be  seeking  our  own 
primitive  cave. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  '  Mr.  Steiger  > . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  Smith  » . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  address 
the  group  in  support  of  Mr.  Teague's 
suggestion  that  we  defeat  the  rule  on 
this,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  efficiency, 
and  time  so  far  as  this  body  is  concerned, 
but  in  support  of  Mr.  Holifield's  general 
posture  perhaps  that  we  ought  to  recog- 
nize what  we  do  here. 

Gentlemen.  I  am  from  Arizona,  and  I 
am  in  the  livestock  business.  So  I  feel 
qualified  to  make  some  comments  on  this 
subject — not  that  I  have  not  also  made 
comments  on  subjects  that  I  am  not 
qualified — I  might  hasten  to  add. 

But  I  will  tell  you  that  for  some  50 
years,  we  have  done  battle  with  the 
coyote  in  my  home  State  and  in  the 
other  western  States,  where  the  coyote 
is  the  chief  predator.  We  have  used  guns 
and  traps  and  dogs  and  poisons  and  the 
coyote  is  doing  quite  well. 

While  the  figures  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  i  Mr.  Teague  >  as  to  the  cash 
loss  to  the  sheep  men  are  reflected  in  the 
loss,  of  course,  to  the  cattlemen  in  the 
form  of  young  calves  that  are  lost. 

We  see  large  instances  of  farm  crops — 
and  crops  decimated  by  the  coyotes. 

Now  we  are  told  by  this  administra- 
tion— my  administration  I  might  point 
out — that  we  cannot  use  poison  any  more. 
Now  I  will  tell  vou  that  as  a  result  of  that. 
there  has  been  a  great  outcry  that  w-e  are 
going  to  lose  the  battle  against  the 
coyote. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  again.  I  would 
like  to  repeat — that  we  have  been  wag- 
ing a  vigorous  war  with  all  the  techniques 
we  know  how  against  the  coyote.  Now  we 
are  tying  one  hand  behind  our  back — to 
quote  a  leader  of  mine — and  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  up  to  our  hips  in  coyotes  in  no 
time  in  this  country.  I  want  to  tell  you 
that. 

Now — we  come  along  and  say.  Well,  we 
as  a  government  maybe  made  a  mistake 
in  not  letting  those  people  use  poison 
and  that  we  are  going  to  remedy  that 
mistake.  We  are  going  to  dip  into  the 
general  fund  and  we  are  going  to  pay  all 
the  stock  men  who  may  lose  a  few  more 
head  of  sheep  and  a  few  more  head  of 
calves. 


So  we  have  the  imique  situation,  my 
friends,  of  this  Congress  endorsing  the 
proposition  that  says  we  are  going  to 
have  the  healthiest  and  most  vigorous 
predator  crop  in  the  entire  world  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers — we  are  going 
to  reduce  the  marketing  costs  to  the 
sheep  man  and  the  cow  man  tremendous- 
ly because  he  is  simply  going  to  allow  his 
product  to  be  delivered  on  the  range  to 
the  coyote  and  he  is  then  going  to  make 
his  claim  \ia  some  new  super  bureauc- 
racy. 

I  will  tell  you.  I  have  only  been  in 
this  body  some  5 '  2  years,  and  I  must  con- 
fess to  some  despair  on  occasion  at  some 
of  the  things  that  we  do  here.  But  the 
total  ludicrousness  of  this  proposition  is 
such  that  in  order  to  spare  us  all  any 
more  embarrassment,  I  urge  that  you 
support  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Teague's)  motion  and  defeat  the 
rule.  I  tell  you  that  very  sincerely,  and  I 
tell  you  that  Mr.  Holifield's  posture  is  a 
very  valid  one.  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  hesitate  to  rise  against  this  rule.  Had 
I  knowii  of  the  pendency  of  this  bill,  I 
would  have  introduced  in  the  hearings 
a  study  which  was  made  by  a  group  of 
students  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  under  a  pro- 
gram known  as  "Student  Originated 
Studies."  This  program  is  about  18 
months  old.  One  of  the  studies — 103  of 
which  were  completed  last  summer — 
was  on  the  effect  of  predators  in  the 
form  of  coyotes  on  the  sheep  out  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming.  The  leader  of  that 
group  that  made  the  study  testified  be- 
fore a  committee  of  the  other  body. 

As  I  say,  had  I  known  that  this  bill 
was  pending,  I  would  have  seen  to  it  that 
the  findings  of  this  group  of  students 
were  placed  before  the  committee.  But 
the  upshot  of  it  was  that  the  damage  in- 
flicted by  coyotes  is  grossly,  grossly  over- 
estimated. May  I  say  that  no  pun  is  in- 
tended as  regards  my  good  friend 
from  Iowa.  Mr.  Gross.  I  would  say.  too, 
that  the  discoveiy  was  made — and  I  ain 
not  up  here  defending  coyotes — that 
there  are  such  things  as  sheep  kUlers 
among  coyotes.  Not  all  coyotes  are  sheep 
killers.  There  are  a  few  that  make  a  habit 
of  killing  sheep,  but  there  are  instances 
after  instances  which  were  uncovered  by 
this  group  of  students  where  sheen  were 
reported  to  have  been  destroyed  by  coy- 
otes and  later  found  simply  to  have  been 
lost. 

In  many  instances  where  a  particular 
rancher  would  have  a  good  set  of  sheep 
herders  or  shepherds  where  the  loss 
would  be  veiw  low.  and  other  ranchers 
where  the  shepherds  were  careless,  not 
diligent  in  their  duties,  where  the  losses 
would  be  veiy  low.  indeed.  So  I  say  that 
it  is  easy  to  blame  something  on  the 
predator  when  in  fact  it  could  have  been 
simply  a  case  of  losing  sheep  by  natural 
causes  or  otherwise. 

I,  therefore,  support  the  gentleman 
from  Calif oniia  iMr.  Teague  1 . 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  hoped  to  act  very 
quickly  on  three  rules  that  we  have  here. 
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Apparently  that  cannot  be  done  so 
quickly,  because  I  can  see  the  trend  of 
things.  In  line  \nth  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Committee  5  minutes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  come  close  to  the  end 
of  a  hard  day,  and  now  we  feel  that  by 
simplv  sweeping  something  under  the 
rug  that  we  can  solve  some  serious  prob- 
lems and  avoid  ever  meeting  these  prob- 
lems. The  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  HoLiFiELDi  vei-y  correctly  pointed 
out  that  there  is  not  any  way  whereby 
we  can  avoid  these  problems. 

It  IS  not  simply  a  proposition  of  pay- 
ing for  losses  of  sheep.  It  is  a  question  of 
how  we  are  going  to  deal  with  the  cost 
of  the  things  that  many  of  us  think  are 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  society 
at  large.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  whether  pole- 
cats and  rmgtails  and  coyotes  and  civet 
cats  are  something  we  need  to  develop 
and  something  that  adds  to  the  char- 
acter and  quality  of  our  ecology. 

But  that  has  been  decided.  The  prop- 
erlv  authonzed  asency  of  this  Govern- 
ment has  made  that  decision  and  has 
announced  that  it  is  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  public  to  increase  and 
maintain  the  population  of  these  preda- 
tors. The  Agriculture  Committee  is  not 
questioning  or  finding  fault  with  those 
who  made  that  decision.  Possibly  they 
made  it  on  the  basis  of  the  study  of 
these  student-s  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  discussed,  or  possibly  on  the 
finding  of  some  other  equally  well-qual- 
ified group  that  studied  the  matter  seri- 
ously and  thoroughly  understood  all  the 
problems  of  predators.  But  on  whatever 
basis,  the  decision  has  been  made. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  taken  from 
the  growers  of  livestock  and  in  many 
instances  the  growers  of  poultry  the  only 
effective  tools  for  protecting  their  ani- 
mals and  their  flocks  from  loss  at  the 
hands  of  the  predators. 

I  have  always  believed  in  the  biblical 
injunction  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
shepherd  to  protect  hi.^  own  flocks.  I 
think  wc  find  that  all  the  way  through 
the  good  book,  that  we  are  supposed  to 
protect  our  flocks.  Man  is  supposed  to 
look  after  the  sheep.  I  tliink  that  is  a 
proper  obligation.  But  when  the  Gov- 
ernment steps  in  and  says  that  man  can- 
not do  those  things,  then  I  thmk  the 
question  is  raised  as  to  who  should  pay 
the  bill. 

There  is  a  bill  connected  with  this  pro- 
tection of  predators.  How  big  it  is  we  do 
not  know.  We  gave  the  Members  all  the 
information  the  Department  gave  us,  I 
would  cell  to  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  who  I  know  in  all  good 
faith  questioned  my  statement  in  our 
committee  report  that  we  had  no  report 
from  the  Department  on  this,  that  our 
committee  report  is  dated,  I  believe,  the 
31st  of  May,  and  on  the  6th  of  June  we 
did  receive  a  report  from  the  Depart- 
ment. But  we  could  not,  when  the  com- 
mittee report  was  wntten  foresee  what 
was  going  to  happen,  and  I  want  to  as- 
sure the  gentleman,  and  I  know  he  m- 
tends  to  question  our  integrity,  but  I 
want  to  assure  him  that  the  report  stated 


the  facts  as  they  existed  on  the  31st  day 
of  May.  In  a  letter  dated  the  6th  day  of 
June,  the  Department  gave  us  their 
views.  Prior  to  that  they  did  suggest  to 
our  staff  they  did  not  know  what  the 
cost  of  this  program  would  be,  that  it 
might  be  $10  million  and  it  might  be  $50 
million,  but  they  could  not  tell  us  just 
what  it  could  be. 

I  can  understand  that,  because  none 
of  us  knows  just  what  it  will  be,  but  we 
do  know  there  will  be  a  substantial  cost. 
The  Government  which  took  away  our 
tools  is  fighting  in  behalf  of  what  they 
consider  to  be  the  interest  of  society.  Re- 
gardless of  whether  it  is  desirable  or 
not  to  protect  predators  the  farmers  will 
get  absolutely  no  benefit  from  these 
rules. 

Really  the  only  question  here  is  who 
should  pay  this  cost,  the  Government 
wliich  in  behalf  of  what  they  consider 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  society  took  away 
oui-  means  of  protecting  our  livestock, 
or  some  ranchei-s  and  farmers  who  will 
get  absolutely  no  benefit  from  these 
rules.  That  is  really  the  question  involved. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  when 
I  went  into  the  well  of  the  House,  I  said 
I  was  not  speaking  against  this  bill.  I  was 
explaining  the  mess  we  are  getting  into 
in  this  country  by  what  we  are  doing. 
The  gentleman  is  exactly  right  that  the 
actions  of  the  Government,  based  on  the 
laws  passed  in  this  Congress  setting  up 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  a  great  many  other  laws  that  go 
along  that  same  line,  are  placing  us  in 
this  position. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  fully  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  not  against  the 
bill.  We  ought  to  do  this  as  a  temporary 
measure.  But  the  basic  thing  we  have  to 
do  is  to  change  this  law  to  prevent  this 
kind  of  regulation  and  rule. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  but  that  is  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  FISHER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  really  has  liit  the  nail  on  the 
head.  I  assume  this  legislation  would  not 
be  here  at  all  except  for  the  action  taken 
by  the  Government,  by  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency. 
Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  FISHER.  That  agency  is  responsi- 
ble for  this  legislation  ever  being  consid- 
ered in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  exactly  right. 
Mr.  FISHER.  There  has  been  talk 
about  an  estimate  of  S50  million.  That 
is  a  fantastic  figiu-e,  of  course.  If  this 
should  be  enacted  and  if  the  regulations 
concerning  its  implementation  should  be 
issued.  I  believe  we  would  know  in  ad- 
vance that  the  loss  of  no  animal  would 
be  recognized  or  paid  for  until  positive, 
affirmative  proof  were  shown  that  the 
death  was  the  result  of  a  predator. 
Mr  POAGE.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 


understands  that  just  this  afternoon  I 
had  a  discussion  with  a  delegation  who 
protested  this  bill  because  they  said  it 
placed  too  much  of  a  burden  upon  the 
hvestock  grower,  a  burden  he  could  not 
meet,  and  they  felt  it  should  be  far  more 
liberal  than  it  is. 

Mr.  FISHER.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

There  has  been  talk  about  a  SIO  mil- 
lion estimate.  That  is  an  estimate,  Tliat 
is  not  a  counting  of  bodies.  That  is  not  a 
confirmation  of  so  many  killed  by  pre- 
dators. It  is  merely  an  estimate.  I  believe 
it  is  a  liberal  estimate. 

When  one  talks  about  $50  miUion,  that 
is  talking  about  a  land  of  fantasy.  Noth- 
ing of  that  kind  could  be  even  imagined 
in  terms  of  loss. 

But  there  will  be  losses,  and  those 
losses  will  be  the  result  of  the  action  by 
the  U.S.  Government  and  the  orders  is- 
sued by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Mr.  RONC.ALIO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  not  vote  down  the 
rule.  As  stated  in  the  report,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  ban  on  the  use  of  all 
poisons  for  predator  control  will  mean  a 
very  serious  financial  loss  to  farmers  and 
ranchers.  It  will  necessarily  force  live- 
stock prices  even  higher. 

The  committee  feels  that  so  long  as 
producers  are  prohibited  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  protecting  their  property  with 
the  controls  they  have  long  employed,  it 
is  right  they  should  be  indemnified  by 
the  Government  for  their  losses.  Tliere 
are  ample  precedents  for  such  compen- 
sation. Certainly  there  is  a  constitutional 
principle  that  when  private  property  is 
taken  for  public  purposes  the  owner  shall 
be  compensated.  In  the  case  where  a 
lamb  or  a  turkey  is  taken  by  a  wolf,  pri- 
vate property  is  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  what  some  Government  of- 
ficials have  decided  to  be  a  desirable  pur- 
pose— that  is,  the  perpetuation  of  preda- 
tors. 

Neither  is  there  any  question  that  pred- 
ator damage  is  severe  now  and  that 
without  the  use  of  poison  controls,  these 
damages  will  continue  to  escalate. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  National  Wool  Grow- 
ers Association  estimated  that  sheep 
losses  to  predators  in  the  16  main  pro- 
ducing States  in  1970  totaled  nearly  S17 
million 

The  following  tables,  submitted  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  ex- 
tracted from  the  hearings  held  on  June  2, 
1971,  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  reveal  that  the  losses  of  sheep 
in  my  di.strict — Wyoming — are  already 
considerable  and  give  some  indication  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  faced  by 
livestock  producers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 
The  material  follows: 

(Wyoming — Cooperative  Crop  and  Livestock 
Reporting  Service] 

Sheep  Losses  in  Wyoming — 1970  Sheep  .*nd 
Lamb  Losses 

The  following  is  the  most  recent  informa- 
tion on  sheep  and  lamb  losses  in  Wyoming: 

Wyoming  sheep  growers  lost  372.000  sheep 
and  lambs  during  1970.  according  to  the 
Wyoming  and  tJnited  States  Departments  of 
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Agriculture.  This  Is  10  percent  less  than  the 
415.000  lost  during  1969.  Sheep  losses  were 
16  percent  below  the  1969  level  and  lamb 
losses  were  down  5  percent.  Most  of  the  de- 
cline is  accounted  for  by  more  favorable 
weather  and  not  from  changes  in  inventory. 
The  January  1.  1970  inventory  of  sheep  and 
lambs  was  estimated  at  1.853,000  head,  less 
than  1  percent  below  the  1,860.000  on  hand 
January  1,  1969.  The  number  of  lambs  born 
during  1970  was  4  percent  below  the  num- 


ber born  during  1969.  The  decline  in  total  loss 
combined  with  lower  prices  for  Iambs  dropped 
the  estimated  value  of  the  1970  sheep  and 
lamb  loss  to  $5,574,900.  This  is  10  percent 
below  the  value  of  the  1969  losses. 

Cause  of  Loss:  During  1970  predators 
claimed  130,200  head,  35  percent  of  the  total 
loss.  The  remaining  241,800  he«i  or  65  per- 
cent were  lost  to  all  other  causes.  Comparable 
losses  during  1969  show  29  percent  of  the  total 


loss  due  to  predators  and  71  percent  due  to 
other  causes. 

Predator  Losses:  Coyotes  were  the  major 
cause  of  loss  among  all  predators.  The  num- 
ber of  head  lost  to  coyotes  during  1970  was 
18  percent  above  1969.  Coyotes  accounted 
for  73  percent  of  total  predator  losses  in  1970 
compared  to  69  percent  in  1969.  Losses  due 
to  bobcats,  dogs,  bears,  eagles,  and  other 
predators  were  in  about  the  same  proportion 
to  total  losses  as  during  1969. 


LOSSES  OF  SHEEP  BY  CAUSE 

-WYOMING,  1969  AND  19701 

Number 

Value 

Cause  of  loss 

Number 

Value 

1969 

1970 

1969 

1970 

1969 

1970 

1969 

Cause  of  loss 

Per- 
cent 
Head    of  total 

Per- 
cent 
Head    of  total 

Per- 
cent 
Head   of  total 

Per- 
cent 
Head    of  total 

1970 

Coyotes 

Bobcats 

...      21,000 

200 

5.200 

...       6.200 

'.'.'. 400   " 

10.5 

.1 

2.6 

3.1 

■'  .2 

22,400 

700 

3.800 

3,000 

200 

500 

13.4 

.4 

2.3 

1.8 

.1  . 

.3 

$191,100 

1,800 

47.300 

56.400 

J206, 100 

6.400 

35,  000 

27. 600 

1.800 

4,600 

Unknown  causes 

All  othercauses 

25.400       12.7 
141.600       70.8 

32.200       19.3 
104,200       62.4 

$231,100 
1.288,600 

J296.200 
958. 700 

Total  loss  from 
causes 

all 

Dogs 

Bears 

Eagles 

Other  predators 

200. 000     100. 0 

167,000      100.0 

1,820.000 

1,536.400 

3,700 

Total  predators.... 

...      33,000 

16.5 

30, 600 

18.3 

300, 300 

281,  500 

LOSSES  OF  LAMBS  BY  CAUSE-WYOMING,  1969  AND  1970  '  J 


Number 


Value 


1969 


1970 


Cause  of  loss 


Head 


Per- 
cent 
of  total 


Head 


Per- 
cent 
of  total 


1969 


1970 


Number 


Value 


1%9 


1970 


Cause  of  loss 


Per-  Per- 

cent cent 

Head    of  total  Head    of  total  1969  1970 


Coyotes  59,600 

Bobcats 6,900 

Dogs .1 2,600 

Bears 3.400 

Eagles 6.700 

Other  predators 7,100 

Total  predators 86,300 


27.7 
3.2 
1.2 
1.6 
3.1 
3.3 


72.600 
7.100 
2,300 
2.700 
8,400 
6,500 


35.4 
3.5 
1.  1 
1.3 
4.1 
3.2 


Jl.  203. 900 
139.400 
52.  500 
68.700 
135.400 
143.400 


$1,430,200 
139,900 
45.  300 
53,  200 
165.  500 
128.  000 


40.1        99,600       48.6      1,743,300       1,962,10 


Unknown  causes 32,000  14.9  31,200  15.2  $646,400  $614  600 

All  other  causes 96,700  45.0  74,200  36.2  1,953,300  1.461.800 

Total  loss  from  all 

causes 215,000  100,0  205,000  100.00  4,343,000  4,038,500 


LOSSES  OF  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS  BY  CAUSE-WYOMING,  1969  AND  1970:  :s 


Number 


Value 


Number 


Value 


1969 


1970 


Cause  of  loss 


Per-  Per- 

cent cent 

Head    of  total  Head    of  total 


1969 


1970 


Coyotes 80.600 

Bobcats 7.100 

Dogs 7.800 

Bears 9.600 

Eagles 6.700 

Other  predators.. 7,500 

Total  predators 119,300 


19.4 
1.7 
1.9 
2.3 
1.6 
1.9 


95.000 
7,800 
6,100 
5.700 
8.600 
7,000 


$1,395,000 
141.200 
99. 800 
125. 100 
135.400 
147, 100 


.  636.  300 

146,  300 

80.  300 

80.800 

167.300 

132.  600 


28.8      130,200       34.9     2,043,600       2.243,600 


1969 


1970 


Cause  of  loss 


Per- 
cent 
Head    of  total 


Per- 
cent 
Head    of  total 


1969 


1970 


Unknown  causes 57,400 

All   thercauses 238,300 

Total  loss  from  all 

causes 415,000 


13.8 

57.4 


63, 400 
178,400 


17.1 
48.0 


$877.  500 
3,241.900 


$910,800 
2.420,500 


100.0     372.000      100.0     6,163,000       5,574,900 


'  1969  revised,  and  ranchers.  Sheep  per  head  value  used  for  1969  $9.10;  1970- $9.20.  Lamb  per  head  value  used 

1  Includes  all  lamb  loss  from  birth.  USDA  estimate  Includes  only  losses  of  lambs  after  docking.    1969— $20.20;  1970— $19.70. 
'Sheep  and  lamb  per  head  value  based  on  the  annual  hundredweight  prices  received  by  farmers 


Mr,  RONCALIO.  Of  course  it  is  not  a 
perfect  bill.  But  we  owe  the  western  live- 
stock industry  at  least  a  beginning  step 
in  predator  loss  reimbursement. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I 
rise  on  the  floor  of  this  Hotise  to  issue 
a  strong  protest  against  the  stuffine  of 
private  pocketbooks  by  picking  the  pub- 
lic's pocket. 

Gentlemen  farmers  and  ranchers  are 
once  again  asking  their  Representatives 
to  give  them  taxpayers'  money.  They  are 
trying  to  tell  us  that,  because  we  no 
longer  allow  them  to  use  indiscriminate 
practices  in  predator  control,  we  must 
pay  them  for  loesses  due  to  predators. 

Are  we  expected  to  pay  for  every  loss 
that  accrues  because  of  governmental  ac- 
tion taken  in  the  public  interest?  Is  re- 


sponsive government  subservient  to  pri- 
vate profit? 

The  men  who  plead  the  sad  case  of 
injured  sheep  were  subsidized  six  times, 
according  to  Sierra  Club  Executive  Di- 
rector Michael  McCloskey.  At  a  wild  and 
wooly  conference  for  the  National  Wool 
Growers  Association,  in  1971,  McCloskey 
outlined  the  subsidies  as  follows: 

First.  The  sheep  ranchers,  through 
federal  price  supports,  receive  two  and  a 
half  times  the  .market  value  for  their 
products. 

Second.  The  public  loses  the  tax  values 
from  duties  that  go  into  price  supports. 

Third.  The  public  mtist  pay  excessive 
prices  through  duties  for  imported  wool. 

Fourth.  The  sheepmen  are  charged 
grazing  fees  for  use  of  public  lands  that 


still  are  not  priced  at  fair  market  value. 

Fifth.  The  public  suffers  a  loss  in  the 
value  of  its  public  land  through  the  ero- 
sion caused  by  overgrazing. 

Sixth.  Pnvately  owned  sheep  are  com- 
peting with  the  pubUc's  wildlife  through 
the  sheep  owners'  predator  control  pro- 
grams. 

Congress,  acting  in  the  public  interest, 
dared  to  limit  the  extent  of  the  sixth 
form  of  subsidy  by  banning  certain  pred- 
ator control  programs. 

Because  we  dared  to  take  this  action 
in  the  public  interest,  we  now  are  asked 
to  substitute  predator  indemnities  for 
that  part  of  the  predator  control  pro- 
gram which  was  eliminated.  Tlie  net  ef- 
fect of  this  proposal  would  be  to  keep 
the  shepherds'  six  subsidies  intact. 
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Thi.s  manner  of  pocket  picking  is  even 
more  outrageous  because  it  is  carried  out 
so  well  and  with  the  notice  of  so  few 
of  the  public. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  as  planned  is 
totally  impractical.  To  fulfill  the  letter 
of  the  regulations.  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment personnel  would  have  to  check  re- 
ports of  domesticated  animal  deaths 
daily.  Valuable  time  would  be  wasted 
verifying  claims.  The  verifications  would 
be  mtricate  and  difficult. 

How  can  any  inspector  establish  the 
veracitv  of  a  claim  that  a  lost  lamb  was 
devoured  by  predators?  The  absurdity 
and  the  impracticality  of  this  bill  Is 
astounding.  Efforts  and  funds  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  must  be  focused 
on  new  safe  methods  for  predator  con- 
trol rather  than  the  entangling  barbed 
wires  of  administrative  redtape. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  undoubtedly  sound 
like  a  broken  record  this  week  as  I  re- 
peatedly condemn  costs  imposed  upon 
the  general  public  to  protect  private 
profit.  But  I  do  not  hesitate  for  1  min- 
ute to  sound  like  a  broken  record,  for 
the  record  of  public  subsidies  to  private 
purses  is  one  which  must  be  broken.  By 
broken.  I  mean  cracked,  melted,  and  ir- 
reparably ended  so  that  the  sound  track 
cannot  begin  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
rule  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legisla- 
tion which  we  have  before  us  for  con- 
sideration this  evening  is  a  proposal  for 
another     Government     indemnification 
proeram,   another  Government  'hand- 
out" to  subsidize  business.  Congress  is 
again   being  asked  to  provide  an  easy 
method  for  private  enterprise  to  recoup 
any  losses  which  result  from  a  proper 
governmental  concern  and  appropriate 
governmental  action  for  the  general  wel- 
fare. Such  an  approach  is  actually  detri- 
mental to  private  enterprise,  since  it  dis- 
courages innovation  and  a  development 
of  alternative  methods  of  coping  with  a 
problem.  My  record  of  .support  for  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  this  Conaress  is  clear. 
I  want  to  renounce  the  idea  of  business 
dependency  upon  Government  or  Gov- 
ernment control  of  business.  We  are  not 
going  to  solve  the  problem  by  an  exten- 
sion  of  governmental   paternalism.   We 
must  bite  the  bullet  of  holding  the  line 
and  now  is  the  time  and  this  is  the  place. 
At  the  time  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  suspended  the  registra- 
tion of  1080.  sodium  monofluroacetate. 
and  other  poisons  for  predatory  control, 
the  EPA  Administrator.  Mr.  Ruckelshaus, 
pointed  out  that  the  action  was  taken 
because  the  evidence  indicated  that  these 
chemicals     represented     an     immin?nt 
hazard  to  the  public  welfare.  As  indi- 
cated in  the  committee  report,  these  poi- 
sons were  barred  from  the  market  for 
predator  control  because  of  their  highly 
toxic   effect   on   nontarget   species.   Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  also  pointed  out  that  alter- 
native methods  were  available  to  users 
of  the  chemicals  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting  their   livestock   from   predators 
preying  on  that  stock.  However,  instead 
of  employing:  or  perfecting  the  available 
alternative  methods,  or  instead  of  de- 
veloping new  methods,  these  individuals 
have  come  to  the  Congress  requesting  an 


easy  solution  to  their  problem,  that  is, 
a  government  subsidy  to  ensure  their  fi- 
nancial stability.  How  far  is  the  govern- 
ment going  to  subsidize  private  industry? 
In  this  particular  instance,  I  question 
the  reason  why  the  rancher  came  to  rely 
so  heavily  on  1080  as  to  exclude  any  other 
possible  means  of  coping  with  the  preda- 
tor problem?  Surely  the  problem  was 
dealt  v.-ith  before  the  development  of 
1080?  Supervised  shooting  and  trapping 
would  be  just  as  effective  now  as  it  was 
two  or  three  decades  ago.  American  in- 
genuity and  the  pioneer  spirit  that  built 
these  farms  and  ranches  can  solve  this 
problem.  Most  of  these  great  ranches  and 
farms  were  built  before  the  development 
of  1080,  and  they  can  be  maintained 
without  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  of  this 
bill  will  be  most  expensive  and  most  diffi- 
cult. Confirmation  of  losses  will  be  an 
exceedingly  difficult  task.  I  understand 
that  due  to  the  remoteness  of  sheep  in 
certain  seasons  that  confirming  losses  at 
these  times  would  require  several 
hours  and  possible  overnight  trips  on 
horseback  to  where  the  sheep  are  rang- 
ing. In  warm  weather,  spoilage  of  the 
carcass  will  sometimes  make  it  impos- 
sible to  identify  the  cause  of  death,  and 
then,  of  course,  there  are  intangibles 
which  will  have  to  be  considered  in  the 
indemnification.  What  about  the  loss  of 
weight  and  consequent  market  value  due 
to  a  predator  attack  which  results  in  a 
lingering  death?  How  is  the  inspector  to 
assess  damages  in  that  case?  What  about 
the  loss  of  ewes  when  lambs  are  taken 
during  heavy  lactation  periods? 

Sheepmen,  livestock  men,  and  farmers 
are  in  the  business  of  raising  and  mar- 
keting living  things,  plants  and  animals. 
I  think  it  would  not  be  the  most  encour- 
aging thing  to  the  industry  to  have  them 
remain  in  the  business  when  their  only 
job  would  be  to  bring  a  pickup  load  of 
dead  animals  to  be  verified  for  a  subsidy 
payment.  Why  not  encourage  them  to 
develop  alternative  means  of  coping  with 
the  predator  problem?  Why  not  make  it 
good  business  for  them  to  exercise  their 
ingenuity  and  their  imagination  in  the 
solution  of  this  problem?  Why  permit 
them  to  rely  upon  the  Government, 
thereby  hastening  the  trend  toward  gov- 
ernmental paternalism  and  governmental 
dependency?  One  would  think  that  our 
farmers  and  ranchers  would  be  the  last 
to  foster  this  trend.  Most  of  them  reside 
in  that  area  of  our  country  which  sym- 
bolizes the  pioneer  spirit.  Let's  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  exercise  the  pioneer 
spirit. 

This  legislation  may  well  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment between  $50  and  $100  million 
annually,  with  another  $6  million  an- 
nually for  administrative  expenses.  This 
is  a  guarantee  that  the  Government  can- 
not financially  afford  to  make  and  one 
which  the  Government  should  not  make. 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
of  course  heard  this  matter  presented  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. It  was  the  wisdom  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  either  good  or  bad.  to  bring 
this  matter  to  the  floor  and  give  the  com- 
mittee an  opportunity  to  present  its  bill. 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  basis  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  102,  nays  260.  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  69,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.   2491 
YEAS— 102 


Abbltt 
Abourezk 

•Audrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Asplnall 
Barrett 
Blatnik 
Boiling 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Broyhill.  N.C. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton 
Cabell 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Chamberlain 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Culver 
tie  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
du  Pont 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fascell 
Fisher 
Flood 
Foley 
Fountain 
Fuqua 
Gettys 

Abzug 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BadlUo 
Baker 
Bea;lch 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
Eevlll 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boland 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Buchanan 


Gonzalez 

Gray 

Gubser 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Henderson 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Holifield 


Pickle 

Poage 

Price.  Tex. 

Purcell 

Randall 

Roberts 

Roncallo 

Runnels 


Johnson.  Calif.  Scheuer 
Jones.  N.C.  Sebelius 

Jones.  Tenn. 
Kazen 


Lennon 

Link 

Lloyd 

McClure 

McColUster 

McCormack 

McFall 

McKay 

McKevltt 

Mahon 

Martin 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mills.  Ark. 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nix 

Passman 

Patman 

NAYS— 260 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Byron 

Camp 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carlson 

Carney 

Ctller 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Collins,  111. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conover 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Crane 

r>anlel.  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dennis 

I>erwlnskl 

Devine 


Shrlver 

Slsk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Steed 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stutablefleld 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Teague.  Tex. 

UUman 

Van  DeerllD 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

White 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Young.  Tex 

Zablocki 

Zwach 


Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Fish 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Forsythe 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Fulton 

Gallflanakls 

Garmatz 

Gaydos 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Grasso 

Green.  Oreg. 

Gnffln 

Griffiths 

Gross 
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Grover 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 


Mallary 
Mann 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 
Michel 
Mlkva 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills.  Md. 
Minish 
Mink 
Mlnshall 


Hansen.  Idaho  Mitchell 

Hansen.  Wash.  Mizell 

Harrington  Mollohan 

Harsha  Monagan 

Hastings  Moorhead 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  Murphy.  Ill 

Heckler.  Mass.  Nedzi 


Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks.  Mass. 

HiUis 

Hogan 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johiison,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kastenmeler 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McEwen 

McKinney 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MailUard 


Nelsen 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Hara 

OKonskl 

Patten 

Felly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 
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Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Pticlnskl  with  Mr  Mosher. 

Mr,  Reld  with  Mr,  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr  Pepper  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Erlen- 
born. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr,  Curliii  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr,  Whltten  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr,  Baring  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Cali- 
fornia, 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr,  Gallagher. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  -aith  Mr  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Calif oriua  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Messrs.  G.ALIFIANAKIS.  BRASCO. 
GARMATZ.  OHARA,  BRADEMAS. 
KEMP.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  COLLINS  of 
Illinois,  and  ROONEY  of  New  York 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  armounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 

The   Clerk    announced   the   following 

pairs : 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Boggs  -with  Mr,  Gerald  R,  Ford. 

Mr,  Slkes  with  Mr,  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr,  Edmondson  with  Mr  Cederberg. 

Mr,  Dent  with  Mr  McDade, 

Mr,  Moss  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
LuJan. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr,  Fre- 
llnghuysen. 

Mr.   Slack   with   Mr    Wampler. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mrs   Dwyer. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Kluczvnskl  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 


PROVIDING     FOR     CONSIDERATION 
OF  H  R    15692,  INTEREST  RATE  ON 
SMALL     BUSINESS     ADMINISTRA- 
TION DISASTER  LOANS 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1030  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move, 
clause  27(d)  14)  of  Rule  XI  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  that  the  House  resolve  It- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iH.R.  15692)  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  reduce  the  Interest 
rate  on  Small  Business  Administration  dis- 
aster loans,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  4.  Rule  XXI.  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  bin  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  interven- 
ing motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  YOU'T'JG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  'Mr.  Smith-. 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1030 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
15692  to  reduce  the  interest  rate  on  Small 
B'usiness  Administration  disaster  loans. 
The  3-day  rule  is  waived  and  points  of 
order  are  waived  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  4  of  rule 


XXI  because  there  is  a  possibility  of  an 
appropriation  in  a  legislative  bill. 

The  pui-pose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
aid  victims  of  the  recent  floods  in  South 
Dakota  and  the  damage  done  by  Hurri- 
cane Agnes. 

It  would  be  applicable  to  25  States, 
some  of  them  more  than  one  time.  It 
would  apply  to  presidentially  declared 
disaster  areas. 

Under  present  law,  the  interest  rate 
on  disaster  loans  is  set  monthly  by  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  and  the  rate 
this  month  is  513  percent.  This  legisla- 
tion would  change  the  monthly  setting 
of  the  rate  and  give  the  applicant  a 
chance  to  use  either  one  of  two  rates.  He 
could  borrow  at  a  rate  of  1  percent  per 
year  without  any  forgiveness  of  prin- 
cipal or  he  could  borrow  at  3  percent 
interest  and  receive  a  forgiveness  equal 
to  25  percent  of  the  loan,  the  maximum 
forgiveness  not  to  exceed  $2,500. 

In  addition  to  presidentially  declared 
disaster  areas,  it  would  also  apply  to 
areas  damaged  by  the  same  disaster  but 
not  necessarily  within  the  presidentially 
declared  area.  .    ^    ,      ^  u,. 

In  the  event  a  disaster  is  declared  b\ 
the  Small  Business  Administration  but 
not  presidentially.  disaster  loans  may 
be  made  at  a  flat  3  percent  interest. 

SBA  must  be  provided  with  proof  ol 
loss  damage,  or  injury,  and  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  repair,  rehabilitation,  or 

replacement.  »   .„  »„ 

The  legislation  is  made  retroactue  to 

July  1    IS"?!,  for  the  benefits  received 

but  does  not  make  the  penalties  retro- 

^"^Penalties  are  provided  in  the  amount 
of  1  '■  o  times  the  amount  of  a  loan  in  the 
event' the  proceeds  of  a  loan  are  misap- 

^^ivfr  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  in  order  that  the  legislation  may 
be  considered. 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  vield  mvself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
"Mr  speaker.  I  will  yield  to  no  one  m 
the  House  in  my  desire  to  help  everj-one 
who  has  been  harmed  by  any  disaster.  I 
have  done  it  all  my  life,  I  was  in  a  tor- 
nado on  a  farm  when  I  was  a  small  bo> 
and  I  know  what  a  disaster  is. 

As  you  will  recall.  I  fought  for  a  long 
time  some  years  ago.  when  we  had  the 
Alaska  situation  and  the  then  Adminis- 
trator took  several  trips  up  there,  but  he 
never  did  ask  for  any  money  to  help. 
Eventually,  when  he  found  wiiere  the 
disaster  money  was.  we  found  that  it  had 
been  made  for  conventional  loans, 

I  brought  before  the  House  an  amend- 
ment to  set  aside  the  disaster  money 
from  conventional  loan  money.  It  now 
is  being  set  aside.  We  do  not  have  to 
appropriate  for  the  disaster  money.  The 
legislation  is  permanent  and  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  get  the  money  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

If  vou  will  refer  to  this  bUl.  you  will 

find  that  it  was  report«d  on  June  27.  2 

davs  ago,  with  just  1  day  of  hearings  In 

committee  in  executive  session  almost. 

Yesterday,  a  rule  was  granted. 

Page  2  of  the  report  says  that  H.R. 
15692  is  an  emergency  bill  of  the  high- 
est magnitude— having  to  do  with  hurri- 
cane Agnes. 
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The  bill  goes  back  to  July  1,  1971.  Hur- 
ricane Agnes  just  happened  last  week 
and  as  of  the  present  time  this  bill  in 
my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
administration,  will  mess  up  everything 
that  is  now  bemg  done  so  far  as  the 
disaster  victims  of  Agnes  are  concerned. 

As  an  example,  yesterday,  the  very 
able  Admini-strator.  Mr.  Kleppe.  of  the 
SBA  opened  34  emergency  offices  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  bring 
financial  help  to  the  flood  victims  of  the 
five  States — Florida,  Virginia,  Maryland. 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York.  Today,  he 
added  14  more  offices. 

So  at  the  present  time,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  i.>  responding  to 
President  Nixon's  call  for  massive  aid  to 
those  unfortunate  people  by  organizing 
the  largest  disaster  task  force  in  the 
history  of  the  SBA  agency. 

There  are  field  offices  to  serve  other 
Slates,  mentioning  25  States  in  106 
cities  and  counties  to  handle  all  of  these 
disaster  loan.s — not  only  Agnes  but  there 
is  still  the  earthquake  in  California, 
among  other  earthquakes. 

At  the  present  time  homeowners  are 
eligible  to  borrow  up  to  S55.000  for  dam- 
age to  their  homes  or  to  personal  prop- 
erty, and  on  businesses  up  to  $500,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  start  to  analyze 
this  bill,  with  the  present  situation  you 
can  find  out  why  we  are  going  to  get 
into  some  trouble  on  these  loans  and  I 
think  many  of  those  in  the  disaster  are 
going  to  be  hurt. 

As  an  example,  an  analysis  of  37,973 
loans  made  by  the  SBA  during  the  period 
July  1.  1971  through  May  31,  1972— now 
mind  vou  this  bill  goes  back  to  July  1, 
1971— but  during  that  particular  time 
until  May  31.  1972,  relating  to  disasters 
occurring  on  or  after  July  1.  1971.  shows 
that  98.5  percent  of  the  borrowers  would 
be  worse  off  under  the  pending  bill  than 
under  the  current  disaster  law. 

For  those  37.973  loans  the  combina- 
tion of  lesser  forgiveness  provided  in  the 
bill,  plus  the  change  in  interest M-ates 
would  result  in  lesser  benefits  to  the 
borrowers  in  the  amount  of  between  S30 
to  S35  million.  If  you  take  that  period 
to  the  present  you  will  have  the  amount 
those  suffering  from  the  disaster  would 
have  lost  under  the  formula  in  the  bill 
today. 

The  pending  bill  is  silent  as  to  the 
treatment  to  be  accorded  to  those  bor- 
rowers whose  loans  are  already  on  the 
books.  As  an  example,  the  legislation  is 
mandatory  in  its  statement  to  SBA  as 
to  the  options  to  be  accorded  to  disaster 
borrowers,  but  it  does  not,  however,  treat 
the  matter  of  how  SBA  .should  handle 
the  cases  of  borrowers  whose  loans  are 
already  on  the  books  and  whose  bene- 
fits under  this  retroactive  bill  would  be 
lower  than  the  benefits  already  accorded 
them  under  the  present  law. 

Take  another  problem,  that  of  loan 
shopping.  Since  the  bill  would  pronde 
different  benefits  to  SBA  borrowers  than 
those  benefits  presently  avaUable.  and 
which  would  remain  available  to  borrow- 
ers from  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, it  would  encourage  loan  shopping 
by  residents  of  rural  areas. 

In  other  words,  a  resident  of  a  rural 
area  who  had  suffered  loss  to  his  resi- 


dence would  be  encouraged  to  look  at  the 
benefits  available  under  a  loan  from 
SBA  and  to  look  also  at  the  benefits 
available  under  quite  different  terms 
from  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
which  might  be  quite  different.  Then  he 
would  try  to  choose  the  better  of  those 
arrangements.  This  defeats  the  consoli- 
dated approach  to  Federal  disaster  as- 
sistance taken  when  the  Congress  en- 
acted the  Disaster  ReUef  Act  of  1970, 
wliich  presently  makes  the  same  benefits 
available  to  borrowers  from  SBA  and 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

At  the  present  time  the  SBA  has  a 
carryover  in  disaster  funds  of  $70  mil- 
lion that  should  take  them  through  a 
couple  or  3  months. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  is  $80  million 
which  has  been  asked  for  in  the  1973 
budget  and  which  is  presently  in  con- 
ference. If  they  run  out  of  money,  we 
can  get  supplemental  money,  but  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  have  sufficient  money  to 
take  care  of  those  suffering  from  the  dis- 
aster and  operate  under  the  present  law 
as  we  now  have  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  much  better  to  carry  on  in  this 
way  than  to  change  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream  where  a  lot  of  these  people 
that  are  suffering  may  not  benefit. 

For  disasters  declared  during  the  pe- 
riod July  1,  1971,  to  May  31,  1972,  the 
SBA  has  made  37.973  loans.  Of  the  total 
98.7  percent  were  under  Presidential  dec- 
larations and  would  thus  be  entitled  to 
forgiveness  of  up  to  S2,500  upon  repay- 
ment of  the  initial  $500  of  the  loan.  Of 
the  above  total,  only  471  loans  were  for 
more  than  $10,000. 

Hence  it  is  readily  apparent  that  with 
a  change  in  forgiveness  as  proposed  in 
the  present  bill,  more  than  98  percent  of 
the  bon-owers  served  by  SBA  would  re- 
ceive fewer  benefits  in  terms  of  forgive- 
ness. 

Further  analysis  shows  that  if  all  of 
the  borrowers  were  to  accept  the  option 
which  is  most  beneficial  to  them,  98.5 
percent  would  elect  to  take  the  forgive- 
ness and  pay  the  3  percent  interest. 

This  pending  legislation  is  mandatory 
insofar  as  all  disasters  which  occurred 
on  or  after  July  1.  1971,  while  there  is  a 
serious  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
SBA  could  force  borrowers  to  return  ex- 
cessive forgiveness  granted  to  them  for 
loans  already  made.  The  legislation 
should  properly  provide  an  option  for 
either  the  borrower  or  the  administra- 
tion so  that  this  matter  can  be  resolved 
without  recourse  to  litigation.  The  legis- 
lation would,  insofar  as  rural  borrower 
applicants  are  concerned,  create  consid- 
erable confusion.  The  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration could  offer  forgiveness  of 
$2,500  upon  repayment  of  the  first  $500 
with  interest  at  5 'a  percent,  while  SBA 
could  offer  the  same  borrower  applicant 
a  1 -percent  loan  with  no  forgiveness  or 
a  3-percent  loan  with  25-percent  for- 
giveness. The  way  it  would  actually  work 
out  is  he  would  only  get  forgiven  under 
the  present  formula  as  it  is  now.  I  sup- 
pose some  of  you  are  going  to  tell  me  they 
are  going  to  amend  it.  but  at  any  rate, 
as  it  is  written  into  this  bill,  instead  of 
getting  $2,500  forgiveness,  he  would  get 
S750. 

Those  are  the  figures  that  have  been 


given  to  me  today.  I  think  they  are  cor- 
rect. 

If  the  proposed  legislation  were 
amended  so  as  to  retain  the  present  $2,- 
500  forgiveness,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
total  additional  cost  by  the  SBA  for  the 
number  of  loans  equal  to  those  made  in 
1972  would  be  approximately  $5  million. 

So  in  my  opinion,  if  this  particular  bill 
passes  in  its  present  form,  those  with 
disaster  damage  would  suffer  a  loss  of 
about  $40  million.  There  is  a  difference 
between  earthquake  damage  and  flood 
damage.  One  can  go  through  the  area 
and  see  flood  damage  and  see  the  rail- 
road tracks  washed  out  and  the  houses 
damaged.  There  is  no  trouble  in  seeing 
it.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the 
earthquake  situation  in  California,  and 
I  will  have  to  admit  there  were  some  un- 
scrupulous contractors  and  others  who 
took  advantage  of  the  situation.  Some 
said  they  had  a  chimney  which  was  dam- 
aged, and  maybe  it  was  damaged  5  or  6 
years  ago  when  an  automobile  ran  into  it. 
but  they  said  it  was  damaged  by  the 
earthquake.  A  number  of  claims  were 
filed  in  which  there  was  maybe  $500  of 
damage.  The  Small  Business  Committee 
is  aware  of  it.  The  administrator  can 
bring  the  information  to  Congress,  where 
they  can  show  the  damage  might  have 
been  $500  or  S600,  and  the  claim  was 
made  for  maybe  $3,000,  and  they  ended 
up  paying  the  contractor  more  than  he 
earned,  and  putting  some  money  in  their 
own  pockets,  and  some  people  did  not  do 
the  repairs. 

This  bill  is  good  from  that  standpoint. 
It  has  language  which  will  make  the  per- 
son who  borrows  the  money  use  it  for 
repairs  rather  than  put  it  in  his  i^ocket. 
We  can  see  the  damage  in  the  flood  areas. 
The  laws  on  the  books  are  working.  If 
we  start  down  this  route,  I  sincerely 
think  we  are  going  to  harm  a  great  many 
of  those  who  were  injured  by  Hurricane 
Agnes. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  do  it  on  a  piecemeal  basis.  This 
was  brought  out  of  the  committee  2  days 
ago.  On  June  13  the  committee  was  hear- 
ing testimony  on  an  entirely  different 
matter,  and  the  men  today  told  me  they 
did  not  have  this  formula  and  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  study  it  until  I  brought 
it  to  their  attention  when  we  are  called 
into  the  Rules  Committee  yesterday  at 
4  p.m..  on  15  or  20  minutes"  notice.  I  got 
the  SBA  and  the  OMB  and  others,  and 
this  is  the  information  I  am  bringing  to 
the  Members  today. 

I  sincerely  feel  we  are  wrong  to  change 
the  rules  in  this  ball  game  now  when 
they  are  trying  to  take  care  of  all  the 
people  who  suffered  so  greatly  in  Hurri- 
cane Agnes.  I  am  opposed  to  the  rule  and 
to  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  has  given 
a  very  useful  and  necessary  explanation 
relative  to  this  legislation.  By  way  of 
background,  let  me  say  that  I  was  in  New 
York  today,  representing  as  I  do  a  sub- 
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stantial  portion  of  the  so-called  South- 
ern Tier,  of  New  York.  We  were  told  at 
our  briefing  there,  at  which  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  was  present,  that  those  New 
York  counties  just  above  the  Pennsyl- 
vania border  would  present  approxi- 
mately 50,000  applications  for  loans  of 
this  sort  as  a  result  of  flood  damage.  The 
loans  are  being  processed  now.  using 
SBA  people  and  also  some  Treasury  peo- 
ple who  had  been  assigned  to  the  task, 
and  they  are  processing  applications  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  a  minute. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
suggested,  if  we  change  the  rules  of  the 
road  in  the  middle  of  this  process,  that 
is  going  to  require  a  substantial  backup 
operation  and  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
and  delay  would  inevitably  result. 

Representing  as  I  do  an  area  severely 
damaged  by  the  recent  floods.  I  appre- 
ciate the  humanitarian  instincts  of  this 
committee  and  of  those  who  brought 
this  legislation  to  us  as  fast  as  they 
could,  but  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
also  put  his  finger  on  a  point  we  need 
to  think  about  if  we  go  fonvard  with  tliis 
legislation  tonight.  We  were  told  by 
many  people  there  today— and  I  would 
appreciate  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
on  this— that  the  feature  in  these  loans 
that  means  the  most  to  the  average  citi- 
zen with  the  typical  small  claim  is  the 
forgivene-ss  or  the  grant  feature  in  the 
present  procedures.  If  I  imderstand  the 
gentleman  correctly,  and  if  I  under- 
stand the  bill  correctly,  the  present  $2,500 
forgiveness  feature  could  be  reduced  and 
would  be  reduced  unless  the  loan  was 
above  $10,000.  Is  that  what  the  gentle- 
man is  sajing? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  is  the 
phase  we  are  getting  into  today,  that  the 
forgiveness  feature  would  be  only  $750 
as  compared  to  the  present  S2.500  for- 
giveness. I  am  not  saying  we  should  for- 
give or  should  not  forgive. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  appro- 
priate committees,  including  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works.  Banking  and 
Currency  and  Small  Business,  should 
figui-e  out  what  we  can  properly  do  to 
change  the  law,  and  not  change  it  right 
in  the  middle,  when  all  of  the  people  need 
the  money  and  may  not  be  able  to  find 
out  what  they  will  get  or  how  they  will 
get  it,  or  whether  it  will  be  1  percent,  3 
percent.  S's  percent,  or  $750  or  $2,500. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  The  sug- 
gestion we  heard  most  often  today  in 
our  conversations  with  the  citizens  who 
were  there,  and  from  those  who  were  in 
the  senior-citizen  category  especially, 
since  these  arc  loans  and  these  are  peo- 
ple living  on  fixed  incomes,  was  that  the 
thing  which  would  be  the  most  useful  to 
them  was  the  "forgiveness."  or  the  grant 
provision.  It  would  be  of  the  most  help 
to  them  not  to  have  it  reduced,  certainly, 
but  to  have  Congress  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  appropriateness  today 
of  the  $2,500  ceiling.  They  would  prefer 
to  have  us  consider  whether  or  not  it  is 
in  order  to  increase  the  $2,500  to,  say, 
$5,000,  given  the  inflation  that  has 
e.specially  been  reflected  in  the  building 
and  construction  industry  as  they  face 
up  to  their  problem  of  repairing  and  re- 
storing their  property. 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  help  in 


this  regard.  I  hope  we  will  make  a  wise 
decision  tonight,  and  in  our  haste  to 
improve  the  present  program  not,  inad- 
vertentlv,  make  it  worse. 

Mr.  SMITH  or  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  have  some  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
vield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Patmani  . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Young  >  for  yielding  me  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  15692  is  an  emer- 
gency measure  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude! The  recent  disaster  in  South  Da- 
kota coupled  with  the  damage  brought 
bv  Hurricane  Agnes  has  left  thousands  of 
people  homeless,  has  caused  damage  that 
mav  run  as  high  as  several  billion  dollars, 
and  has  ruined  an  untold  number  of 
businesses. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  this 
Congress  take  immediate  action  to  pro- 
vide some  form  of  relief  to  these  disaster 
victims.  We  can  never  hope  to  return 
the  disaster  areas  to  the  state  in  which 
they  were  before  the  tragedy  struck.  We 
can.  however,  provide  as  much  assistance 
as  po.ssible  to  make  the  job  of  rebuilding 
the  disaster  victims'  homes,  businesses, 
and  lives  as  easy  as  possible. 

Because  of  the  great  need  to  help  these 
people,  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee has  brought  to  the  floor  today 
imder  emergency  conditions  H.R.  15692. 
which  was  reported  by  the  committee  by 
a  vote  of  29  to  0.  Basically,  this  is  what 
the  bill  would  do. 


BASIC    PROVISIONS    OF    THE    BILL 

First.  That  in  any  Presidentially  de- 
clared disaster  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration would  be  authorized  to  make 
loans  at  a  new  interest  rate  formula.  At 
present  the  rate  on  such  loans   is  set 
monthly  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  for  the  current  month  the  rate 
is  S's  percent.  Next  month  that  rate  may 
go  higher  or  perhaps  even  lower,  but  it  is 
not  fair  to  people  who  are  involved  in 
the  same  disaster  whose  loan  applica- 
tions were  not  processed  at  the  same 
time  to  have  one  pay  one  interest  rate 
while   another   victim   pays   a   different 
rate.  The  legislation  today  changes  the 
monthly  setting  of  the   rate   to  a   set 
amount  and  gives  the  loan  applicant  a 
chance  to  use  either  one  of  two  rates. 
The  applicant  could  borrow  at  a  flat  1 
percent  per  year  without  any  forgiveness 
of    principai    or    the    applicant    could 
choose  to  borrow  at  3 -percent  interest 
and  receive  a  forgiveness  equal  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  loan  with  the  maximum  for- 
giveness not  to  exceed  $2,500.  The  legis- 
lation as  reported  by  the  subcommittee 
provided  the  loan  applicant  with  a  set 
of  interest  rate  choices,  but  it  contained 
the  full  forgiveness  feature.  When  the 
legislation  was  reported  to  the  full  com- 
mittee at  the  very  end  of  the  session  the 
gentleman   from   Georgia    (Mr.   Black- 
burn >  offered  an  amendment  to  restrict 
the  amount  of  the  forgiveness  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  loan,  not  to  exceed  $2,500.  At 
the  time  the  amendment  was  offered  I 
had  serious  doubts  about  the  effect  of  the 


amendment  as  did  other  Democrats  on 
the  committee.  However,  in  the  interest 
of  getting  the  legislation  to  the  floor,  ob- 
jection was  not  raised  to  the  amendment, 
as  it  might  have  held  up  assistance  to 
flood  victims.  Careful  study  of  the  Black- 
burn amendment  shows  that  its  effective- 
ness would  not  be  of  substantial  benefit 
to  a  disaster  \actim.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  at  the  appropriate  time 
an  amendment  will  be  made  in  a  form 
that  that  will  be  beneficial  to  disaster 
victims.  _      .^     ^.  ,, 

Second.  In  addition  to  PresidentialU 
declared  disaster  areas,  in  those  areas 
that  are  damaged  also  by  the  same  dis- 
aster but  are  not  placed  in  the  Presi- 
dentiallv  declared  disaster  area,  the  loan 
applicants,  upon  declaration  by  SBA  of 
a  disaster  area,  would  receive  the  same 
benefits  of  the  law  as  if  they  were  m 
the  Presidentially  declared  disaster  area. 
For  example,  if  one  State  is  declared  a 
disaster  area  but  a  pei-son  living  .iust 
across  the  State  line  in  another  State 
which  was  not  declared  a  disaster  area 
suffered  damage  because  of  the  same  dis- 
aster, that  person  would  also  be  eligible 
for  the  benefits  under  this  bill. 

Third   In  addition,  in  the  event  that 
there  is  not  a  Presidentially  declared  dis- 
aster involved  but  merely  a  disaster  de- 
clared bv  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion  disaster  loans  would  be  available  at 
a  flat  3  percent  interest  rate  with  no  for- 
giveness. ..  ^ 
Fourth.  The  bill  also  tightens  up  on  the 
requirements  for  obtaining  a  loan  which 
apparently  in  California  led  to  some  in- 
dividuals obtaining  loans  that  were  not 
connected   to  the  disaster.   It  provides 
that  the  borrower  must  provide  SBA  with 
proof  of  loss,  damage  or  injury  and  a 
bona  fide  estimate  of  the  cost  of  repair, 
rehabilitation    or   replacement.    And    to 
make  certain  that  the  borrower  uses  the 
proceeds  of  the  loan  as  intended,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  criminal  penalties  available 
under  existina  law.  the  legislation  pro- 
\-ides  that  if  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  are 
misapplied,  the  borrower  shall  be  liable 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration  in 
an  amount  equal  to  1  »2  times  the  amount 
of  the  loan. 

Fifth  The  legislation  also  carries  a 
retroactive  date  of  July  1.  1971.  The 
July  1  date  was  selected  because  it  is.  of 
course,  the  first  day  of  the  new  fiscal 
year. 

LEGISLATION    H.\S    BEEN    SUBJECT    TO 
EXTENSIVE    DISCUSSION 

Mr  Speaker,  some  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  have  also  con- 
tended that  there  were  no  hearings  on 
this  legislation  and  that  the  administra- 
tion has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  bill.  This  is  simply  not 
factual  and.  in  fact,  is  a  smokescreen 
designed  to  cover  up  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  shirked  its  duty  in  con- 
nection with  this  legislation.  The  concept 
of  H  R  15692  was  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota.  Congressman 
Abourezk.  on  June  13  in  the  form  of  H.R. 
15471  On  June  22  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee,  headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens'  held  hear- 
ings on  that  legislation.  SBA  Admmistra- 
tor  Kleppe  was  asked  4  days  prior  to  the 
hearing  to  provide  the  committee  with 
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testimony  on  the  legislation.  SBA  de- 
clined to  present  written  testimony  on 
the  bill,  but  Mr.  Kleppe  did  answer  ques- 
tions on  the  legislation  mcluding  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  forgiveness  feature. 

It  was  clear  when  Mr.  Kleppe  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee  that  he  had 
been  put  under  wraps  by  the  admini.stra- 
tion  for  when  he  was  pressed  for  fuither 
comments  about  the  bill  he  stated: 

I  have  no  further  authority  to  comment  on 
the  I'T-  Interest  feature  of  this  bill  other 
than  what  I  have  said  about  the  Adminis- 
tration's bill  that  has  been  submitted  which 
would  provide  for  Z'~r  loans,  which  Is  com- 
parable to  what  the  loans  used  to  be  when 
the  $1,800  forgiveness  feature  was  in  effect. 
But  the  loans  would  be  made  In  hardship 
cases  at  a  3  "^f  Interest  rate. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  critical  of  Mr. 
Kleppe,  but  I  do  want  to  point  out  that 
the  administration  bill  would  not  make 
loans  at  a  flat  3-percent  interest  rate  but 
rather  that  rate  would  be  set  on  a  formu- 
la which  uses  as  its  basis  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  Government.  Thus,  the  cost 
of  the  loan  to  a  disaster  victim  under  the 
administrations  bill  even  in  hardship 
cases  would  be  determined  once  again 
on  a  month-by-monih  basis.  And  there  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  that  sets  a  flat  3- 
percent  interest  rate.  In  fact  the  bill 
maintains  the  complicated  ratesetting 
formula  that  can  easily  be  snarled  with 
redtape  and  removes  entirely  the  for- 
giveness feature. 

If  there  are  those  who  contend  that 
the  administration  bill  would  really  help 
disaster  victims,  then  I  have  but  one 
question.  The  draft  legislation  was  sent 
to  the  Congress  on  March  24  of  this  year. 
Why  has  it  not  been  introduced  by  a 
single  Member  of  this  body? 

Following  the  subcommittee's  hearings, 
the  subcommittee  went  into  executive 
session — that  was  on  Friday.  June  23. 
And  on  Monday,  the  full  committee  took 
the  bill  up  in  executive  session.  The  full 
committee  spent  several  hours  working 
out  the  detiiils  of  the  legislation  so  as  to 
make  certain  that  we  were  putting  to- 
gether a  good  bill.  It  then  recommended 
that  the  subcommittee  meet  following 
the  full  committee  deliberations  to  make 
an  even  deeper  study  of  the  bill. 

The  subcommittee  met  the  same  after- 
noon for  several  hours  in  executive  ses- 
sion assisted  by  a  representative  of  the 
General  Counsel's  ofSce  of  SBA.  Follow- 
ing that  meeting  the  committee  staff 
along  with  SBA  Counsel  worked  until 
late  at  night  perfecting  the  bill.  After 
the  bill  was  perfected,  a  clean  bill  was 
introduced  on  a  bipartisan  basis  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  legisla- 
tion. The  following  morning  the  full 
committee  again  took  up  the  bill  and. 
after  several  hours  of  discussion,  re- 
ported out  H  R.  15692  in  its  present  form. 
It  should  be  renoted  that  the  bill  was  re- 
ported unanimously,  29  to  0.  Included 
in  that  vote  were  10  Republican  mem- 
bers. Not  only  is  the  unanimous  vote  sig- 
nificant, but  since  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee does  not  authorise  the  use  of 
proxy,  it  means  that  29  members  partic- 
ipated in  the  marking  up  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  were  present  for  the  vote. 

Since  the  bill  has  been  reported,  some 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 


have  stated  that  SBA  has  told  them  they 
are  unhappy  with  the  legislation.  Quite 
frankly,  I  am  amazed  that  SBA  would 
make  such  a  statement.  The  committee 
on  several  occasions  since  the  reporting 
of  the  bill  has  attempted  to  get  a  reading 
from  SBA  on  its  thoughts  on  the  legis- 
lation. But  on  every  occasion  the  com- 
mittee has  been  told  that  the  position 
has  not  changed  from  that  taken  by  Ad- 
ministrator Kleppe  when  he  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee.  Perhaps  it 
must  be  that  Members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  have  better  communications 
with  SBA  than  those  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  this  a  partisan 
issue.  It  did  not  start  out  as  a  partisan 
issue  and  I  do  not  want  it  to  end  up  as 
one.  H.R.  15692  was  introduced  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis.  But  apparently  some 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
for  some  unexplained  reason  have 
sought  to  make  this  a  partisan  issue.  And 
that  is  not  fair  to  the  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  have  lost  their  homes  and  busi- 
nesses. 

Yesterday,  in  the  Rules  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Smith) 
questioned  whether  this  was  really  an 
emergency  or  whether  this  could  not  wait 
until  there  were  more  hearings. 

Let  me  assui-e  my  colleagues  that  this 
is  indeed  an  emergency  and  we  would  be 
causing  irreparable  damage  if  we  delayed 
this  through  additional  parliamentary 
maneuvering  or  through  demands  for  ex- 
tended hearings. 

Both  in  South  Dakota  and  along  the 
east  coast,  many  people  are  making  de- 
cisions right  now  either  to  rebuild  or 
abandon  their  homes  and  businesses 
which  have  been  demanded  in  these  dis- 
asters. Many  of  these  decisions  will  have 
to  be  based  on  the  cost  of  credit.  If  we 
can  assure  these  homeowners  and  small 
businessmen  that  they  can  obtain  low  in- 
terest loans — loans  as  low  as  1  percent — 
then  many  of  them  will  make  the  deci- 
sion to  stay  in  their  areas  and  to  rebuild 
and  help  revitalize  the  economy  of  these 
devastated  communities.  These  are  deci- 
sions being  made  at  this  hour.  If  the  in- 
terest rate  remains  at  the  administra- 
tion's present  level  of  S's  percent,  many 
of  these  people  are  going  to  be  forced  to 
walk  off  and  leave  their  homes  and  busi- 
nesses. In  my  opinion,  such  a  situation 
constitutes  an  emergency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  tried — as  far  as 
possible — to  lower  the  cost  of  survival  for 
these  people.  It  is  inappropriate  for 
either  the  Congress  or  the  administration 
to  act  like  hard-nosed  bankers  at  this 
hour  of  crisis  for  so  many  people.  The 
important  thing  is  that  we  get  this  money 
out  to  the  people  as  fast  as  possible  and 
at  the  least  possible  cost  to  the  victims. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  vote  with  com- 
passion so  that  we  may  begin  the' task  of 
rebuilding  the  disaster  stricken  areas. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  >1eld  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania    (Mr.   'WilliamsK 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
ments made  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league. H.  Allen  Smith,  about  this  bill 
are  true  to  an  extent.  However,  we  did 
make  one  mistake  in  drafting  this  bill, 


and  that  is  we  are  canceling  25  percent 
of  the  principal  of  the  loan  except  that 
the  total  amoimt  so  canceled  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $2,500. 

Up  until  1970  the  law  provided  that  dis- 
aster loans  would  be  made  at  3  percent 
interest  with  the  full  $2,500  being  for- 
given. We  should  never  have  inserted  that 
particular  amendment  that  changed 
that.  If  we  adopt  an  amendment  to  elim- 
inate the  25  percent  and  still  continue 
to  forgive  the  first  $2,500.  we  will  be  help- 
ing actually  millions  of  people. 

The  very  information  wliich  was  cited 
here  as  coming  from  the  Small  Busine.ss 
Administration  is  information  that  the 
committee  has  been  unable  to  get.  We 
have  made  an  effort  to  do  so.  The  only 
thing  that  will  have  to  be  done  if  this 
bill  is  passed  for  those  loans  already  made 
is  to  have  a  simple  recalculation  of  the 
amount  of  interest  to  be  paid.  Since  ev- 
er>'  branch  of  this  Government,  includ- 
ing the  Small  Business  Administration, 
has  a  computer  division  available  to  it, 
this  will  be  a  very,  very  simple  matter. 

By  going  back  just  for  this  fiscal  year 
we  do  help  25  States  as  I  said  before,  and 
millions  of  people  who.  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  have  had  their  homes  and 
businesses  wiped  out.  These  people  are 
still  paying  the  mortgages  and  the  in- 
terest on  their  original  mortgages,  plus 
paying  the  principle  and  interest  on  their 
SBA  disaster  loans,  and  in  many  areas 
they  are  not  able  to  make  it. 

So  what  the  bill  would  provide,  with 
the  25  percent  provision  removed,  that 
if  anyone  took  advantage  of  the  32.500 
forgiveness  clause,  they  would  then  be 
getting  the  loan  at  a  3  percent  interest 
rate.  If  they  did  not  take  advantage  of 
the  forgiveness,  then  they  would  get  the 
loan  at  a  1  percent  annual  interest  rate. 

I  believe  I  heard  the  figure  that  this 
would  be  an  additional  cost  to  the  ad- 
ministration or  something  like  $50  mil- 
lion annually.  To  help  people  who  are 
working  people  and  who  need  this  help 
is  something  I  certainly  think  we  should 
do,  and  I  urge  the  passage  of  the  rule 
and  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  certainly  join  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  in  his  desire  to  assist  the 
unfortunate  flood  victims  of  Rapid  City, 
and  also  those  of  the  recent  hurricane 
Agnes. 

There  is  one  thing  that  di.sturbs  me 
about  this  bill,  and  it  did  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  as  you  heard  veiT  briefly 
yesterday,  and  that  was  this  retroactivity 
feature  going  back  to  July  1  of  1971. 

Now,  if  I  understood  the  gentleman 
correctly,  the  facts  presented  make  clear 
that  some  37,000  loans  have  been  made 
since  July  1  of  last  year. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
if  I  imderstand  correctly,  each  one  of 
those  37.000  loans  is  subject  to  renego- 
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tiation  and  recomputation  because  of  this 
retroactivity  feature.  What  I  am  afraid 
of  is  that  the  SBA  may  become  a  disaster 
area,  and  they  will  get  so  bogged  down  in 
renegotiating  those  loans  that  they  will 
not  have  the  time  and  the  facilities  to 
be  helping  the  poor  who  have  recently 
been  devastated. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr  Speaker,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  SBA  have  said  that  they 
can  do  this,  and  that  this  recalculating 
of  the  interest  rates  on  the  37,000  loans 
on  the  kind  of  computers  we  have  today  is 
a  matter  of  the  work  of  perhaps  a  week  or 
10  days  for  these  computers. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  it  is  not  just  a 
question  of  renegotiation  of  interest: 
they  have  to  get  in  touch  with  the  bor- 
rowers, or  tlie  borrowers  are  going  to  be 
beseiging  the  SBA  offices,  and  I  believe 
that  I  can  see  a  grave  administrative 
problem  there. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Kindly  keep  in  mind 
that  after  the  President  declares  a  disas- 
ter area  to  be  such  then  you  can  apply 
for  a  loan  over  a  period  of  6  months.  In 
other  words,  say  we  have  had  a  disaster 
declared  in  one  State  in  October  1971; 
that  means  that  they  could  borrow  mon- 
ey through  April  of  this  year.  So  that  in 
going  back  and  paying  only  for  disasters 
which  occurred  during  this  fiscal  year  we 
are  only  giving  fair  treatment  to  every- 
body in  these  25  States,  and  these  various 
areas.  There  was  some  feeling  that  we 
should  go  back  further,  but  that  was 
voted  down. 

Also,  for  the  first  time,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Smith  i  has  so 
eloquently  pointed  out,  we  do  put  a  pen- 
alty m  here  which  says  that  whenever 
the  money  is  used  for  other  than  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  loaned,  the  bor- 
rower shall  be  civilly  liable  for  1'2  times 
the  amount  of  the  loan. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia   <Mr.   CORMANl  . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentlen^an  from  Georgia  i  Mr.  Stephens  > . 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Am  I  correct  that  under 
the  present  law,  on  these  disaster  loans, 
the  borrower  pays  the  first  $500  and  he 
is  forgiven  the  next  $2,500  and  then  he 
pays  the  balance? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  All  right,  sir. 

Now  under  this  bill,  as  I  imderstand  it, 
you  are  forgiven  25  percent,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,500;   am  I  correct? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  All  right— then  on  a 
$4,000  loan,  a  person  who  borrows  would 
have  to  pay  $1,500  back? 

Mr.  STEPHENS  Five  himdred  dollars 
back  under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  That  is  right — he  gets 
the  benefit  of  $1,500. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  K.\ZEN.  Now  under  this  present 


bill,  if  he  can  only  get  25  percent,  then 
he  only  gets  the  benefit  of  $1,000. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Is  this  not  worse  than 
what  we  have  now? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  proceed,  I  think  I  can  ex- 
plain it. 

I  will  take  just  a  minute  to  point  out  to 
you  that  this  bill  originated  with  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  iMr. 
Abourezk  '  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating 
the  flood  .situation  in  South  Dakota. 

His  bill  was  introduced  and  they  of- 
fered to  change  the  law  so  that  all  loans 
would  be  1  percent  and  it  would  be  re- 
troactive to  the  disaster  loan  at  date  of 
December  1970. 

When  it  came  to  the  subcommittee,  we 
had  hearings  on  this,  and  I  am  going  to 
be  extra  frank  with  you  in  spite  of  what 
my  chairman  has  said — I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  give  $2,500  forgiveness  and  a 
1  percent  loan.  I  thought  we  ought  to 
look  at  the  other  taxpayers  a  little  bit 
who  are  working  to  pay  this  bill. 

What  we  came  up  with  as  a  compro- 
mise in  the  subcommittee  was  that  if  you 
took  the  $2,500  of  maximum,  then  you 
could  get  the  money  at  3  percent.  But  if 
you  did  not  take  the  $2,500  or  any  part 
thereof,  then  you  could  get  the  loan  at  1 
percent. 

Now  I  have  heard  that  this  will  foul 
up  the  SBA.  We  are  trying  to  help  the 
SBA  start  out  right  on  the  new  situation 
with  the  South  Dakota  lending,  and  also 
the  other  damage  caused  by  Agnes — 
because  when  they  got  out  to  the  Cal- 
ifornia earthquake,  they  had  no  experi- 
ence and  people  came  in  there  and  they 
said: 

"Here  we  are — we  have  this  damage — 
give  us  $2,500." 

We  lost  millions  of  dollars  because  it 
was  not  feasible  nor  was  the  SBA  able  to 
limit  that. 

We  said  in  this  bill  in  order  to  correct 
that,  a  person  could  not  just  come  in  and 
say — we  have  been  damaged. 

A  person  is  going  to  have  to  come  in 
and  say:  "I  have  a  bona  fide  estimate 
here  and  I  have  got  this  proof  of  the  loss 
that  I  have  had." 

That  is  not  in  the  present  law.  If  you 
stay  under  the  present  law,  people  will 
just  come  in  and  get  $2,500  forgiveness 
and  the  interest  rate  is  still  a  subsidy 
interest  rate  because  it  is  2  percent  under 
what  the  Treasury  states  as  to  what  its 
average  for  that  month  is  for  Treasury 
obligations. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  regard  to  the 
point  you  are  making  about  a  bona  fide 
appraisal — in  our  experience  in  Cali- 
fornia, this  is  the  thing  that  caused 
much  of  the  problem. 

In  one  instance  a  general  contractor 
could  give  an  appraisal  and  that  was 
sufficient  along  with  the  SBA  sending 
out  their  own  appraiser  to  substantiate 
the  contract. 

Then  we  found  that  because  of  the 
so-called  free  money,  we  foiuid  some 
people  trying  to  take  advantage  of  this. 
As  a  result  the  SBA  tightened  up  the 


regulation  and  required  a  structural  en- 
gineer's report. 

Now-  I  would  like  the  gentleman  to 
clarify  specifically  what  he  means  by  a 
bona  fide  appraisal  so  that  the  SBA 
knows. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  We  have  here  in  the 
bill  an  option. 

Now  we  tied  that  down  here  with  an 
additional  phrase  which  says: 

"Whoever  wrongfully  misapplies  the 
proceeds  of  a  loan  obtained  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  civilly  liable  to  the 
Administrator  in  an  amount  equal  to 
one-and-one-half  times  the  original 
principal  amoimt  of  the  loan." 

There  is  a  penalty  if  they  come  in  and 
give  a  fraudulent  estimate. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  un- 
der the  present  law,  if  you  leave  it  that 
way,  the  going  rate  will  be  over  5.5  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  The  going  rate  for 
the  present  month  is  5.18  percent.  If  you 
leave  it  that  way,  it  will  be  5.18  percent 
and  next  month  it  will  be  higher. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 

1  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  '  Mr.  H.all  i . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  has 
been  clearly  established  that  we  want  to 
correct  a  bad  situation.  Some  call  this 
emergency  and  highly  urgent  legislation. 
Those  that  we  would  rather  believe  tliink 
maybe  it  is  a  hodge-podge  of  legislation 
erroneously  contrived  in  order  to  assuage 
personal  feelings  about  a  natural  dis- 
aster. 

I  have  been  responsible  for  deferring 
this  by  unanimous  consent  for  the  past 

2  days.  Originally,  as  I  stated  yesterday 
in  the  Record,  I  did  this  only  because  it 
was  an  infraction  of  the  rules  of  the 
House.  Since  that  time  all  of  the  material 
so  expertly  given  by  the  gentleman  from 
California,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  has  been 
made  available  to  me.  Much  of  that  I  put 
in  the  Record  yesterday. 

It  IS  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  would 
result  in  a  long  discussion  tonight.  It  is 
true  that  there  have  been  many  disas- 
ters— 69  Presidentially  declared  disasters 
In  1971,  and  to  date,  51  in  1972.  This  in- 
volves hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  a 
total  of  $460  million  for  the  2  years,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  Pennsylvania  disaster. 
In  which  there  are  already  1,618  applica- 
tions for  a  total  of  $8.4  million,  and  I  am 
sure  that  came  into  being  before  the  dis- 
asters of  wliich  the  gentleman  from 
Elmira.  N.Y.,  spoke  awhile  ago. 

The  point  is  that  tliis  plan  would  make 
at  least  S35  mUhon  less  available  in  the 
hands  of  this  committee. 

Even  more  to  the  point  is  that  it  is 
probably  a  jurisdictional  or  oversight 
"steal."  It  certainly  undoes  the  Disaster 
Act  of  1970.  There  is  the  question  of 
retroactivity.  There  is  the  question  of 
loan-shopping.  And  I  shall  not  repeat  the 
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other  points,  including  the  lack  of  hear- 
ings or  the  fact  that  there  is  no  cost 
estimate  and  it  is  open  ended  and  with- 
out limitation. 

Disaster  we  want  to  help,  to  be  sure. 
My  requirements,  as  far  as  the  rules  of 
the  House  are  concerned,  have  been  met 
by  bringing  this  up  under  the  ver\'  rule 
we  are  discussing. 

I  would  like  to  address  my  remarks 
to  the  rule  itself.  I  think  we  have  gotten 
pretty  far  afield.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  House  working  its  will  on  this  bill, 
but  I  do  want  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
of  four  or  five  amendments,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  rapid  proc- 
ess, because  the  rule  is  an  open  rule,  as 
far'  as  the  5-minute  rule  and  amend- 
ments are  concerned.  I  regret  that  it 
waives  all  points  of  order.  I  have  never 
vacillated  in  opposing  such  rules,  like 
the  chairman,  who  has  asked  for  the  rule, 
oftentimes  states,  especiaUy  if  someone 
is  trying  to  invade  his  jurisdiction,  for  he 
thinks  that  takes  away  the  right  of  the 
individual  as  an  elected  legislator.  It  pre- 
cludes him  from  making  points  of  order 
to  non-germane  or  other  types  of  amend- 
ment under  consideration,  or  legislation 
under  consideration  by  the  rules  of  the 

House. 

The  expeditious  way  to  correct  tne 
situation  would  be  to  vote  down  the  rule 
because  of  the  multiple  waivers  of  points 
of  order,  just  as  we  did  the  last  one.  Let 
this  go  back  to  committee,  and.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  there 
is  adequate  relief  going  forward  to  these 
places  at  the  present  time,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  California  said  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  already  stated. 
Its  even  better  than  the  proposal  and  I 
believe  we  should  not  go  only  part  way 
in  this  time  of  stress.  I  repeat,  there  is 
adequacy. 

First  of  all,  we  know  that  waiting  m 
the  wings  for  consideration  under  unan- 
imous consent  is  the  established  OEP 
unlimited  authorization  appropriation 
for  $200  million  as  a  starter  to  relieve 
them.  There  is,  in  addition,  the  Presi- 
dent's Contingency  Fund,  to  say  naught 
of  the  American  National  Red  Cross  and 
the  Emergency  Ser\-ice  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service. 

I  have  in  mv  hand  a  report  from  the 
Department  of  HEW,  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  and  I  gave  another  one  to  Chair- 
man Steed  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations hearing  the  emergency 
package  disaster  plan,  that  there  have 
been  over  28  package  disaster  hospitals 
moved  into  these  areas  in  the  last  week. 
Rapid  City  is  being  well  taken  care  of. 

Regardless  of  computers  and  anything 
el.se.  we  cannot  go  back  to  a  date  certain 
and  recalculate  all  of  these  disasters,  in- 
cluding a  total  not  of  37,000  but  96.000  for 
a  totaf  of  S384.4  million,  and  be  expedi- 
tious and  let  the  people  know  where  they 
are  standing. 

I  recommend  that  we  vote  down  the 
rule. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  'Mr.  B.^rrett'. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  able  to  consider  H.R. 
15692.  to  reduce  the  interest  rates  on 
SBA  disaster  loans.  At  the  appropriate 
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time— and  I  will  not  take  too  much  time 
here  with  my  remarks— I  will  inform  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  and  everybody 
in  tlie  House.  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
that  will  continue  the  present  forgive- 
ness provision  of  $2,500  on  SBA  disaster 
loans,  and  reduce  the  interest  rate  to  1 
percent.  I  think  this  is  necessary  in  order 
that  we  get  immediate  money  and  relief 
to  these  affected  ai-eas. 

I  believe  that  we  carefully  considered 
this  matter  in  the  committee,  and  I  offer 
it  with  good  intentions  and  with  the  best 
of  interest.  We  had  to  move  very  ex- 
peditiously to  get  this  bill  to  the  floor  to 
make  an  additional  comment.  Between 
the  time  we  reported  the  bill  and  up  to 
the  present  time,  we  felt  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  everybody  in  the  House  and 
evervbody  in  the  country,  especially  those 
in  the  areas  afflicted  by  the  flood  damage, 
we  should  have  a  $2,500  forgiveness  pro- 
vision backed  up  by  a  1 -percent  interest 
rate.  I  shall  offer  this  amendment  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

Mr.  KYL.  Ml-.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  is  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  is 
he  not? 

Mr.   BARRETT.  Yes. 
Mr.   KYL.  When  did  the  committee 
finish  action  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  When  did  it  take  ac- 
tion on  the  bill? 
Mr.    KYL.    Yes. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  We  spent  considerable 
time  on  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  When  did  the  committee 
vote? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  We  met  on  Wednesday 
morning,  and  we  were  interrupted  by  the 
House  going  into  the  session  under  the 
5-minute  rule,  and  we  did  not  have  an 
opportunity,  as  I  pointed  out,  to  explore 
in  depth  what  would  be  the  best  way 
to  serve  these  people  who  lost  so  much. 
So  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  the  25  percent  of  loan  forgiveness 
which  was  offered  by  my  colleague  of 
Georgia  Mr.  Blackburn,  at  the  very  last 
minute  when  the  bell  was  rung.  Many  of 
the  members  including  me.  left  for  the 
floor. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  does  not 
mean  they  did  not  vote  on  this  in  the 
committee? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  They  did  vote  on  this, 
and  this  was  voted  on  in  a  very  quick 
time,  let  me  say  again,  because  of  the 
bells  ringing  for  the  House  to  go  into  the 
5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Peimsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Penasylvania  iMr. 
Barrett  I  will  not*  on  the  bill  that  this 
bill  was  reported  out  of  our  committee 
by.  I  believe,  a  unanimous  vote  on  June 
27.  1972,  which  was  Tuesday. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
we,  of  course,  in  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee deal  with  the  disaster  legislation. 
I  was  frankly  quite  concerned  over  the 
language  that  had  been  incorporated  into 
the  bill  relating  to  cancellation  of  25 
percent  of  the  principle  for  the  rea.sons 
mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Mr.  Kazen.  because  it  would  not  provide 
a  recipient  with  the  amount  of  relief  that 
had  been  anticipated. 

I  am  somewhat  relieved  to  know  that 
the  gentleman  is  going  to  be  doing  .some- 
thing in  the  way  of  offering  an  amend- 
ment, because  he  would  have  otherwise 
set  in  motion,  I  believe,  a  possible  ad- 
ministrative nightmare,  unless  some- 
thing was  done  about  this. 

However,  has  there  been  taken  into 
consideration  what  the  Red  Cross  does 
for  the  individuals,  in  addition  to  the 
SBA  and  Farmers  Home  Administration 
loans  and  the  forgiveness  provisions  as- 
sociated with  those  agencies  in  the  pro- 
gram under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act?  The 
Red  Cross  does  give  some  a.s.'sistance  to 
these  people  as  well. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  has  been 
made  that  this  bill  will  bring  money  to 
this  area.  That  is  not  correct,  m  my 
opinion. 

That  is  permanent  law.  We  pas.scd  that 
in  1970.  We  have  S70  million  in  the  SBA 
now,  and  S80  million  in  the  bill  in  con- 
ference, and  as  of  the  day  before  yester- 
day President  Nixon  sent  uo.  I  believe 
hand  dehvered,  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  '  Mr.  Mahon  >  a  request  for  SlOO 
million  for  this  Agnes  situation.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  i  Mr.  Mahon  ) 
introduced  a  House  joint  resolution.  It 
was  heard  yesterday,  and  increased  to 
S200  million. 

It  is  my  hope  that  that  bill  will  be  dis- 
posed of  tonight,  or  tomorrow,  before  we 
adjourn,  which  will  give  $200  million 
under  the  pre.sently  existing  formula  to 
help  these  people  who  have  suffered  in 
this  hurricane. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  my  colleague. 

ilj-.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
good  friend  from  California  bringing  up 
the  point  about  the  $100  million  re- 
quested by  President  Nixon.  That  $100 
million  he  has  requested  does  not  apply 
to  the  home  loans  and  to  the  business 
loans  we  are  talking  about  in  this  bill.  It 
is  for  other  a.spects  of  disaster  loans — 
that  is  for  public  facilities,  et  cetera. 
That  is  exactly  the  point  we  wish  to  make 
tonight. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  is  cor- 
rect, but  with  the  setup  between  the 
administration  and  the  SBA  they  have 
worked  it  out. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  wanted  to  be  sure 
it  was  understood  the  $100  million  the 
President  requested  does  not  apply  to 
the  type  of  things  the  Small  Business 
Administration  adniini.ner.s  under  this 
program. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  The  Small 
Business  Administration.  I  believe,  has 
opened  some  48  offices. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Cahfornia  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  ; . 

P.iRLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  propound  a  parliamentary'  in- 
quiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
stale  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  long  is  it  proposed 
to  continue  tins  endm-ance  contest  we 
are  embarked  upon? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's  ques- 
tion is  not  a  parliamentary  inquii-y. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  by  the 
clock  we  have  now  been  in  10  hours  of 
continuous  session,  and  I  would  tWnk 
that  the  time  has  about  arrived  when  we 
should  dispen.se  with  further  proceed- 
ings. I  tlrerefore  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  cgilled  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lov\  ing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  250 1 

Abernethy  Frelinghuysen    Mosher 

Abztig  Fulton  Moss 

Anderson,  Gallagher  Murphy.  N.Y. 

Tenn.  Green.  Pa.  Nichols 

Baring  Griffiths  Pelly 

Belcher  Hansen,  Wash.   Pike 

Bell  Hathaway  Plmie 

Blanton  Hawkins  Podell 

BoESS  Hays  Poff 

Bray  Hebert  Pryor,  Ark. 

Broomfield  Holilield  Puclnskl 

Burke.  Fla.  Hosmer  Rarick 

Cafferj-  Hunt  Reid 

Carey,  N.Y.  Karth  Rhodes 

Celler  Kee  Rlegle 

Chisholm  Keith  Ruppe 

Clawson.  Del  Kluczynski  Sebelius 

Clay  Landrum  Shoup 

Conyers  Lennon  Shriver 

Curlin  Lent  Sikes 

Davis.  S.C.  Lujan  SIsk 

Dent  McCuHoch  Skubitz 

Dlggs  McDade  Slack 

Dowdy  McDonald,  Springer 

Dwyer  Mich.  Stephens 

Eckhardt  McKevitt  UUman 

Edmondson  McMillan  Wampler 

Erlenborn  Madden  Wiggins 

Eshleman  Martin  Wilson,  Bob 

Evins.  Tenn.  Mathias.  Calif.    Winn 

Findley  Metcalfe  Wright 

Flynt  Mikva  Wydler 
Ford,  Gerald  R.  Miller,  Calif. 

Ford.  Mills.  Ark. 

William  D.  Moorhead 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  333 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings tinder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CON.SIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  15692,  INTEREST  RATE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION DISASTER  LOANS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
the    centleman    from    Mississippi    iMr. 

COLMER)  . 


(.By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Colmer 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.  > 

BUSING      TO      ACHIEVE      RACIAL      BALANCE 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  dislike  to 
take  time  on  an  extraneotis  matter  here 
tonight,  but  it  would  appear  that  we  are 
going  to  be  here  quite  a  while  anyway. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  afternoon  I  advised 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  Mr.  Celler,  my  good 
personal  friend,  that  I  was  going  to  make 
a  statement  here  at  the  first  opportunity 
in  the  consideration  of  one  of  these  rules. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  controversy  over 
whether  public  schoolchildren  should  be 
transported  by  busing  from  one  neigh- 
borhood to  another  in  order  to  achieve 
a  racial  balance  has  t>een  before  this 
Congress  and  the  courts  for  several  years. 
Many  bills  and  resolutions  have  been  in- 
troduced in  this  House  over  a  period  of 
more  than  a  year  to  stop  this  procedure. 
These  resolutions  have  all  been  referred 
to  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary or.  in  a  few  instances,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

To  be  specific  without  listing  all  of 
these  documents,  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that 
on  May  6.  1971.  House  Joint  Resolution 
620.  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  i Mr.  Lent)  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  This  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment and  its  purpose  was  to  prevent  the 
practice  of  transporting  childi'en  in  or- 
der to  achieve  a  racial  balance  and  to 
preserve  the  neighborhood  schools. 

On  September  22.  1971.  more  than  4 
montlis  after  this  resolution,  House  Joint 
Resolution  620.  was  referred  to  the  Judi- 
ciaiT  Committee,  and  after  no  action  had 
been  taken  thereon,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  i  Mr.  Steed  i  introduced  House 
Resolution  610  which  was  referred  to  my 
Rules  Committee.  Tliis  resolution  would 
discharge  the  Judiciary  Committee  from 
further  consideration  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 620  and  bring  the  resolution  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  the  considera- 
tion of  this  body.  Since  the  resolution 
called  for  this  extraordinary  procedure, 
your  Committee  on  Rules  felt  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  should  have  more 
time  for  consideration  of  the  important 
constitutional  amendment  proposal  and 
took  no  action  thereon. 

However,  on  January  26.  1972.  more 
than  8  months  after  the  Lent  resolution 
was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  more  than  4  months  after  the  St.eed 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, as  chairman  of  the  committee 
with  the  duty  of  .scheduling  various  res- 
olutions referred  to  it.  I  had  a  colloquy 
with  the  able  and  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Mr. 
Celler.  here  on  the  floor  of  tliis  House — 
Congressional  Record,  volume  118.  part 
2.  page  1254.  In  that  colloquy  I  called — 
I  thought  rather  forcefully — the  atten- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  the  fact  that  no  action 
had  been  taken  on  the  Lent  resolution 
and  chided  liim  about  burying  the  reso- 
lution in  the  cellar  of  his  committee, 
and  that  I  felt  that  I  had  some  obligation 
in  the  matter  of  the  Steed  resolution. 
Chairman   Celler   did    annoimce   on 


that  day  that  he  would  have  hearings  on 
the  matter  which  hearings  were  to  be- 
gin on  March  1,  1972.  I  am  now  ad\ised 
that  Judiciai-y  Subcommittee  No.  5, 
chaired  by  Mr.  Celler  himself,  did  con- 
duct hearings  on  the  busing  amendment. 
But,  I  am  also  informed  that  no  conclu- 
sion was  reached  nor  was  the  matter 
ever  considered  by  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  we  are  at  the  end 
of  June.  A  recess  of  the  Congress  begins 
tomorrow  lasting  until  July  17.  A  month 
later  the  Congress  is  scheduled  to  take 
another  recess  from  August  18  to  Sep- 
tember 5.  There  is  talk  about  sine  die 
adjournment  of  the  Congress  sometime 
in  October.  In  other  words,  time  is  run- 
ning out.  The  people,  and  particularly 
the  parents  of  school  children,  are 
muchly  concerned  as  are  many  Members 
of  this  House  that  no  action  will  be  taken. 
Many  Members  of  this  body  have  gone  on 
record  as  favoring  some  action  to  stop 
this  senseless  busing  of  our  children,  in 
many  instances  for  many  miles,  in  order 
to  Eichieve  a  racial  balance  in  our  schools. 
The  advocates  of  this  indiscriminate  and 
limitless  busing  seem  to  be  more  con- 
cerned with  obtaining  a  racial  balance 
than  with  obtaining  quality  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
made  strong  statements  against  this  bus- 
ing for  the  achievement  of  racial  bal- 
ance. In  fact,  he  has  recommended  to 
the  Congress  that  certain  action  in  the 
nature  of  a  moratorium  be  established 
in  this  area  until  the  Congress  and  the 
courts  can  finally  settle  the  issue,  and 
legislation  has  been  introduced  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  this 
end. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  no  desire  to 
embarrass  my  long-time  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  or 
any  members  of  that  committee,  I  feel 
obligated  as  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee having  jurisdiction  in  this  field, 
as  well  as  a  sense  of  duty,  to  again  re- 
spectfully call  tWs  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  chairman  and  the  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  do  so  with 
the  hope  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
will  see  fit  to  take  some  affirmative  ac- 
tion in  the  very  near  future  on  either  the 
bill  containing  the  President's  recom- 
mendation or  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  and  thus  relieve  my  commit- 
tee of  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the 
unusual  procedure  of  discharging  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  from  further  consid- 
eration of  these  measures  and  thereby 
taking  the  matter  directly  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  so  that  the  Members  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves on  tliis  all-important  question. 

Again,  in  view  of  the  limited  time  left 
in  the  92d  Congress,  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  this  be  done  not  later  than 
August  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  possibly  the  most 
important  issue  before  the  country  to- 
day, affecting  as  it  does  the  very  lives 
and  welfare  of  our  most  cherished  pos- 
sessions, our  children.  This  Congress 
should  not  adjourn  without  taking  fa- 
vorable action  on  this  matter.  It  should 
be  settled  and  not  left  as  a  political  foot- 
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ball  to  be  kicked  around  in  this  election 
year. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
vield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Denholm"  . 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
spectfully request  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  and  revise  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  in  support  of  an 
affirmative  vote  on  the  rule  that  will 
permit  immediate  action  on  the  emer- 
gency legislation  pending  for  victims  of 
the  tragic  disaster  at  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  opponents  to  the  rule 
may  not  be  opposed  to  the  pending  legis- 
lation, but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
if  this  rule  is  defeated  the  emergency 
legislation  is  delayed,  if  not  effectively 
defeated.  That  is  the  wrong  action— 
that  is  the  wrong  vote  if  the  Members 
here  assembled  care  'one  iota"  about  es- 
sential assistance  to  fellow  Americans 
that  imsuspectedly  fell  victims  to  an 
act  of  God. 

There  are  great  men  here  assembled— 
men  of  good  will— and  men  of  great  wis- 
d'm  There  are  none  so  great  that  may 
not  one  dav  be  humbled  in  the  storms 
of  life  bevond  compare.  The  powers  of 
nature  loasened  in  the  darkness  of  night 
came  upon  the  citizens  of  a  peaceful 
community— and  the  raging  torrents  of 
waters  from  the  canyons  of  the  beauti- 
ful Black  Hills  roared  through  the  -val- 
ley of  death"  below.  The  terror  and  trag- 
edy that  followed  shall  not  be  forgotten. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  must  be  adoptea 
and  the  emergency  legislation  must  be 
approved  tonight. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  the  remaining  3  minutes  that  I  have 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
iMr.  ABorREZK' 

Mr  ABOUREZK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  just 
want  to  respond  to  some  of  the  questions 
raised  bv  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr  SMITH'  and  other  Members  who  are 
concerned  about  what  the  benefits  will 
provide  and  what  benefits  have  been  pro- 
vided in  the  South  Dakota  flood. 

For  example,  the  $100  million  of  which 
the  gentleman  from  California  'Mr. 
SMITH'  spoke,  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  which 
does  nothing  for  long-term  private  re- 
lief It  onlv  provides  for  rebuilding  pub- 
lic facilities  and  some  short-term  relief 
for  victims  of  the  disaster. 

The  Red  Cross  and  other  private  relief 
agencies  have  tried  to  help  out  in  the 
South  Dakota  flood,  and  I  am  sure  they 
are  doing  the  same  in  the  east  coast  flood 
that  just  occurred.  But  what  is  really 
needed  is  some  kind  of  relief  for  private 
individuals  who  have  last  both  their 
homes  and  their  businesses,  and  relief 
that  they  are  not  getting  under  the  exist- 
ing law,  and  for  many  of  those  people 
there  is  no  help  at  all.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  in  the  district  I  represent,  which 
includes  Rapid  City.  S.  Dak.,  my  home- 
town, for  many  of  tho.se  people  even  a 
1  percent  SBA  loan  will  be  very  little  re- 
lief at  all.  Nothing  short  of  an  outright 
grant  to  some  people  who  have  lost  ever>-- 
thing  they  have  had  will  do  the  job. 

Now  in  a  community  of  43.000  people — 
Rapid  City,  when  you  lose  224  of  yovir 
friend.-^  and  your  relatives  and  if  your 


entire  business  and  your  entire  home  is 
wiped  out  as  well,  there  is  no  question 
that  those  people  need  relief  as  soon  as 
possible. 

On  the  question  of  the  urgency  for 
this  legislation  tonight,  let  me  say  that 
those  people — in  view  of  the  great  psy- 
chological impact  they  have  suffered, 
really  have  to  make  a  decision.  They 
have  to  make  a  decision  right  away — 
whetlier  to  stay  and  to  try  to  rebuild  and 
pick  up  the  pieces;  or  whether  to  take 
bankruptcy  and  walk  away  from  what 
they  have  and  move  on  to  something  else. 

I  think  it  is  quite  urgent,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  this  legislation  be  passed 
as  well  as  other  legislation  that  will  fill  in 
the  gaps  in  the  existing  Disaster  Relief 
Act. 

But  tonight  I  really  think  those  people 
out  there  are  entitled  to  it,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  give  billions  of 
dollars  of  disaster  relief  to  people  over- 
seas without  ever  asking  for  repayment. 
We  give  interest-free  loans  and  for  the 
most  part — grants.  I  do  not  really  think 
it  is  too  much  to  ask  that  the  people  of 
this  country — people  who  are  innocent  of 
any  wrongdoing  in  this  disaster,  be  given 
some  kind  of  relief  from  their  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

One  hundred  seventy-two  members  are 
present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question    was    taken;    and    there 

were — yeas  348.  nays  6,  not  voting  78,  as 

follows : 

(Roll  No.  251] 

YEAS— 348 


Abbitt 

Bow 

Collier 

Abourezk 

Brademas 

Collins,  111. 

.\bzng 

Brasco 

Collins.  Tex. 

Adams 

Brlnkley 

Colmer 

Addabho 

Brook.s 

Conable 

Alexander 

Brotzman 

Conover 

.'Anderson, 

Brown.  Mich. 

Conte 

Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Corman 

Anderson.  111. 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Cotter 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Coughlln 

Andrews, 

Buchanan 

Crane 

N.  Dak. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Culver 

.Annunzlo 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Daniel.  Va. 

Archer 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Daniels.  N.J 

Arends 

Burton 

Danielson 

Ashley 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Aspin 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Davis.  Wis. 

.\splnall 

Bvrdn 

de  la  Garza 

Badlllo 

Cabell 

Delaney 

Baker 

Camp 

Dellums 

Barrett 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Dcnholm 

Beglch 

Carlson 

Dennis 

Bennett 

Carney 

Derwinski 

Bergland 

Carter 

Devlne 

Betts 

Casey.  Tex. 

Dickinson 

BevlU 

Cederberg 

Disss 

Bla!,'in 

Chamberlain 

Dingell 

Blester 

Chappell 

Donohue 

Bingham 

Clancy 

Dorn 

Blackburn 

Clark 

Dow 

Blanton 

Clausen. 

Downing 

Boland 

DonH. 

Drlnan 

Boiling 

Cleveland 

Dulskl 

Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Eilberg 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fascell 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
GaliHanakls 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green.  Greg. 
Griffin 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks,  Mass, 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Hillis 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kemp 

King 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 


Ashbrook 
Dellenback 


Abernethy 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bell 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Bray 

Broomfield 
Burke,  Fla. 
Caffery 
Celler 


Latta 

Leggett 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKevltt 

McKinney 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Mahon 
Mallliard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathis,  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills,  Md. 
Minish 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mitchell 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Murphy,  111. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konskl 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 
Powell 
Preyer,  N.C. 
Price.  III. 
Price.  Tex. 
,  Purcell 
Qule 
QulIIen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Ranj;el 
Rees 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Ro'oison.  N.Y. 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 

NAYS — 6 

Gross 
Hall 


Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson.  Ga. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Udall 
tJllman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vlgorito 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Widnall 
Williams 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Fla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


Schmltz 
Smith,  Calif. 


NOT   VOTING — 78 


Chishulm 

Clau-son,  Del 

Clay 

Conyers 

Curlln 

Davis.  S  C. 

Dent 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Erlenborn 


Evir.s.  Tenn. 

Flnd'.ey 

Ford.  Geraki  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Frelinghuysen 
Gallagher 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Harsha 
Hays 
Hebert 
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Hosmer 

Madden 

Reid 

Hunt 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Ruppe 

Karth 

Metcalfe 

Shoup 

Kee 

Miller.  Calif. 

Shrlver 

Keith 

Mills,  Ark. 

Slkes 

Kluc/ynskl 

Mosher 

Slack 

Lennon 

Moss 

Springer 

Lent 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Stephens 

Lujan 

Felly 

Wampler 

McCuUoch 

Plrnle 

Wiggins 

McDade 

Poff 

Wilson,  Bob 

McDonald, 

Pry  or,  Ark. 

Wright 

Mich. 

Pucinskl 

Wydler 

McMillan 

Rarlck 

Wylle 

destination  or  last  point  of  departure  off- 
shore oil  and  mineral  exploitation  sites  or 
equipment." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Tine  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   foUowtog 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  McDade, 

Mr,  Edmondson  with  Mr,  Belcher, 

Mr,  Moss  with  Mr,  Hosnier. 

Mr.    Davis    of    South    Carolina    with    Mr. 
Shrlver. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr,  Mosher. 

Mr,  Evins  of  Tenne.ssee  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr,  Lent. 

Mr.  Pucinskl  w^ith  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr,  Reld  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Blatnik   with  Mr.   Broomfield. 

Mr.  .Anderson  of  Tenne.ssee  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr,  Bell, 

Mr,  Caffery  with  Mr,  Mathias  of  California, 

Mr,  Baring  with  Mr,  Conyers, 

Mr,  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Fre- 
linghuysen. 

Mr.  -Kbernethy  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr,  Clay. 

Mrs,  Chisholm  with  Mr,  Dowdy. 

Mr,  Madden  with  Mr,  Grover. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr,  Keith, 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Michigan, 

Mr,  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Del  Claw- 
son. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr,  Stephens  with  Mr,  Bray, 

Mr,  Wright  with  Mrs,  DwTer. 

Mr,  Lennon  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr,  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr,  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr,  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr,  Harsha. 

Mr,  Rarlck  with  Mr,  Flndley. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  Curlln  with  Mr.  Poff. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  G.ARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imammous  consent  that  ail  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  t-o  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  con.sidered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


INTEREST  RATE  ON  SMALL  BUSI- 
NT:SS  ADMINISTRATION  DISAS- 
TER LOANS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Hoase  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H,R,  15692'  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  reduce  the  iiiter- 
est  rate  on  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion disaster  loans. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Ls  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  341.  nays  1,  not  voting  90,  as 

follows ; 

[Roll  No.  252) 

YEAS— 341 


LICENSIN'G  OF  PERSONNEL  ON 

CERTAIN  VESSELS 

Mr,  GARMATZ,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  6479'  to 
provide  for  the  licensing  of  personnel  in 
certain  vessels,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2.  lines  16  and  17.  strike  out  "emer- 
gency." "  and  insert  "emergency." 

"l3i  Paragraph  2  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  towing  vessels  of  less  than  two 
hundred  gross  tons  engaged  in  a  service  or 
preparing  or  Intending  to  immediately  en- 
gage in  a  service  to  the  offshore  ell  and  min- 
eral exploitation  Industry,  including  con- 
struction for  such  Indtistry,  where  the  ves- 
sels involved  would  have   as  their  ultimate 
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NAYS— 1 

Stuckey 
NOT  VOTING— 90 
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Karth 
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Lent 
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McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
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Mathias,  Calif.  Reld 

Metcalfe  Ruppe 

Miller,  Calif  Shoup 

Mills.  Ark.  Sikes 

Mlnshall  Skubltz 

Montgomery  Slack 

Mosher  Smith,  Calif. 

Moss  S-ri:it;er 

Murphy,  Ii'.Y.  Stephens 

Pelly  Wampler 

Plrnie  Wli!t;lns 

Poff  Wilson,  Bob 

Pryor,  Ark.  Wright 

Puclnskl  Wydler 

Rarlck  Wylle 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

I>f  THE   COMMITTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  I  H.R.  15692  < .  with  Mr. 
SisK  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  di.spen.sed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  <  Mr.  P.atman  ' 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  '  Mr.  Wid- 
NALL>  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  ^Mr.  P.mman'i  . 

Mr  PATMAN  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

I  just  reminded  the  Clerk,  near  the 
Speaker  to  remind  me  when  I  have  con- 
sumed 5  minute,«- 

\Ve  do  not  need  to  talk  a  great  deal 
on  this  bill.  We  know  what  the  story  is. 
I  suggest  that  our  side  will  use  less  time 
than  the  minority,  and  we  will  carry  it 
out  that  way.  So  if  you  wLsh  to  get 
through,  just  cooperate;  stay  here  and 
do  not  break  the  quorum;  do  not  have 
any  quorum  calls;  get  down  to  business 
on  this  disaster  bill. 

I  think  it  is  terrible  to  have  a  filibus- 
ter on  a  disaster  bill.  The  President  did 
his  duty  on  32  occasions  since  July  1. 
1971.  He  declared  a  disaster  area  in  32 
instances  involving  25  States,  that  in- 
volved hundreds  and  thousands  of 
people. 

We  have  a  bill  here  to  implement  what 
the  President  has  done,  and  in  order  to 
implement  that,  we  must  have  consid- 
eration. To  get  consideration  we  must 
cut  down  debate  to  get  right  down  to  the 
amendm.ents.  if  there  are  any  amend- 
ments— and  there  will  be  some — and  we 
will  pass  on  them  like  we  nlways  do  in 
representative  government.  Then  we  will 
get  down  to  the  final  vote. 

I  feel  that  this  is  one  bill  that  is  timely 
and  opportune  and  very  much  needed. 
I  certainly  hope  that  no  one  will  try  to 
interfere  with  orderly  procedure  or  try 
to  block  it  in  any  way. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
had  a  bill  earlier  this  afternon  concern- 
ing predators  that  took  about  an  hour, 
perhaps  more,  along  with  the  rollcall. 
I  wonder  why  that  bill  was  scheduled 
ahead  of  your  bill,  if  you  considered  your 
bill  so  im.portant. 

Mr.  PATM.AN.  I  did  not  pass  on  that. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  the  leadership 
passed  on  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  blame  the  lead- 
ers;  talk  to  the  leaders  about  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  might  as  well  talk  to 
the  moon. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  you  can  be  quiet 
and  help  us  get  this  bill  through. 

I  have  a  statement  showing  all  of  the 
disaster  areas  declared  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  would  be  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  since  July  1,  1971, 
which  commenced  with  the  fiscal  year. 
We  are  in  that  fiscal  year  right  now,  and 
there  are  32  of  those  disaster  areas,  I  will 
read  them  to  you : 

Presidentially    Declared    Disasters    Fiscal 
Year  1972 

July  12:  Nebraska. 

August  5:  Maryland. 

August  30 :  New  Jersey. 

September  3 :  New  York. 

September  9:  Oklahoma. 

September  13:  Texas. 

September  15:  Pennsylvania. 

October  13:  Louisiana. 

January  7 :  Colorado. 

January  17:  Oklahoma. 

January  28:  Oregon. 

February*:  Washington,  (state). 

February  11:  Texas,  Mississippi,  Arkansas. 

February  24:  Massachusetts.  New  Hamp- 
shire, Nevada. 

February  28:  West  Virginia. 

March  7:  Idaho. 

March  9 :  Island  of  Truk. 

March  27:  Washington  (state). 

May  15:  Texas. 

May  18:  Kentucky. 

June  6:  Washington  f state). 

June  12:  South  Dakota. 

June  13:  North  Dakota. 

June  23 :  Florida.  Virginia,  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York. 

The  President  did  his  duty  when  he 
declared  these  areas  distressed  areas 
so  they  could  get  relief. 

Under  present  law  they  would  have  to 
pay  over  5 -percent  interest,  and  that 
IS  a  minimum.  It  could  be  7  percent  the 
next  month,  or  8  percent  or  9  percent. 
It  fixes  no  limit.  Our  bill  fixes  a  limit.  It 
is  really  one  our  consciences  can  live 
with.  Why  should  we  want  to  penalize 
people  who  have  suffered  and  are  in  dis- 
tress, who  have  lost  their  homes,  who 
have  lost  their  families  and  everything? 

Why  should  we  quibble  about  some- 
thing like  that?  Why  should  we  not  get 
down  to  business  and  pass  this? 

If  we  were  to  agree  to  let  this  bill  go 
over  until  tomorrow,  that  would  be  the 
kiss  of  death  for  this  bill.  It  would  ac- 
tually kill  the  bill.  It  would  be  just  de- 
feating it  to  put  it  over  until  tomorrow. 
If  we  pass  it  tonight  and  get  it  over 
to  the  Senate,  the  Senate  meets  at  8:30 
in  the  morning,  and  they  could  get  this 
bill  up.  But  if  we  postpone  the  bill  until 
tomorrow,  it  would  be  afternoon  or  night 
tomorrow  before  it  ever  got  to  the  Sen- 
ate. The  only  sure  way  of  getting  this 
bill  passed  is  to  stay  in  session  and  pass 
it  tonight  and  get  it  to  the  Senate  to- 
night. If  we  just  stay  here  and  keep  a 
quorum,  we  will  get  it  done. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  am 
most  pleased  that  we  are  now  able  to 
consider  H.R.  15692.  to  reduce  interest 


rates  on  SBA  disaster  loans  and  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill. 

On  Tuesday.  I  took  the  floor  to  com- 
ment on  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  I  brief- 
ly pointed  out  some  extent  of  the  dam- 
ages which  have  occured  in  Pennsylvania 
as  a  result  of  last  weeks  rains.  Many 
thousands  of  people  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  in  need  of  immediate  as- 
sistance. 

This  situation  exists  in  at  least  four 
other  States  that  were  hit  by  the  tropical 
storm  .^gnes.  and  the  torrential  raiiis  and 
winds  that  followed.  On  Monday,  the  ad- 
ministration designated  95  cities  and 
counties  in  five  Eastern  States  as  major 
disaster  areas  making  residents  eligible 
for  low-interest  Government  loans  to 
repair  flood  damage.  That  figure  is  now 
over  100  areas.  Unfortunately  many  more 
than  100  areas  have  been  severely  hit 
by  the  storm  and  have  suffered  great 
damage.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
Governor  Shapp  has  announced  that  the 
State  is  working  in  61  areas  which  have 
been  damaged,  even  though  only  35  areas 
so  far  have  teen  designated  as  major 
disaster  areas. 

I  must  commend  my  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  and  my  fellow 
members  of  the  committee  for  the 
prompt  action  taken  to  present  this  bill 
to  the  Hou.se.  However,  after  reviewing 
the  measure  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee and  considering  its  effect  and  the 
needs  of  the  people.  I  find  that  the  com- 
mittee adopted  an  amendment  which 
will  cause  undue  hardship  on  the  many 
thousands  who  are  eligible  for  and  will 
be  assisted  by  the  SBA  disaster  loan 
program. 

The  amendment  was  adopted  in  sood 
faith  and  with  the  best  of  intentions, 
however,  I  believe  we  failed  to  give  due 
consideration  to  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  law  presently  has  a  cancellation 
or  forgiveness  provision  of  $2,500,  for 
loans  of  at  least  S3. 000.  In  one  particular 
situation  in  the  past  it  was  found  that 
some  applied  for  and  received  a  loan  of 
that  amount  or  more  who  may  not  have 
been  entitled  to  the  .same.  There  were 
also  occasions  where  the  funds  were  not 
ased  for  the  intended  purpose.  To  pre- 
vent these  abuses  the  committee  proper- 
ly strengthened  the  proof  of  loss  require- 
ment to  require  a  bona  fide  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  repair,  rehabilitation  or  re- 
placement. 

At  the  same  time  the  cancellation  or 
forgiveness  provision  was  changed,  which 
will  result  in  increased  costs  to  those  to 
be  benefited  by  the  program.  I  believe 
that  this  change  is  ill-advised  and  mani- 
festly imfair.  It  is  somewhat  like  chang- 
ing the  rules  of  a  game  after  the  game 
is  underway,  only  worse. 

The  people  who  are  now  suffering  from 
last  week's  storms  have  been  advised  of 
what  programs  are  available  to  assist 
them  and  led  to  believe  and  expect  a 
52,500  loan  cancellation.  Yes.  to  expect 
a  $2,500  grant  under  existing  law.  The 
amendment  does  away  with  that  and  I 
think  it  is  wrong. 

I  will,  therefore,  oppose  the  committee 
amendment  and  offer  a  substitute  to  re- 
instate that  provision  and  to  reduce  the 
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interest  on  the  balance  of  the  loan,  after 
forgiveness,  to  1  percent  per  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  considering  the  plight 
of  the  poor  souls  who  have  experienced 
the  ravages  of  the  storm  and  their  suf- 
fering, tliis  is  the  least  we  can  do.  I  would 
prefer  no  interest  rate  loans  in  addition 
to  the  forgiveness,  but  am  led  to  believe 
that  that  would  have  little  possibility  of 
being  accepted.  I  believe,  the  amendment 
I  will  offer  is  realistic  and  practicable 
and  is  so  very  much  needed  to  assist 
those  who  have  suffered  and  experienced 
great  finan'ial  losses. 

I  hope  tiiat  when  the  amendment  is 
offered  it  will  not  only  receive  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  Members  from  Pennsyl- 
vania but  all  the  Members  of  the  House, 
because  it  affects  every  State  in  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se 
in  support  of  H.R.  15692  as  amended  and 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

H.R.  15692  as  amended  pro\ides  for 
some  verv'  desirable  changes  in  the  dis- 
aster loan  program  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  Natural  disasters  are  a 
recurring  phenomenon  in  our  country, 
but  occurring  in  scattered  sites,  as  they 
do,  it  is  seldom  that  all  of  us  here  in  Con- 
gress are  simultaneously  made  aware  of 
their  true  significance.  Last  week's  hurri- 
cane laying  waste  to  this  immediate  area 
changed  all  that.  The  stark  stories  of 
damaged  businesses  or  destroyed  homes 
have  filled  the  local  media.  The  need  for 
and  the  value  of  Federal  assistance  in 
times  of  disaster  is  apparent  to  all. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  to  you 
that  the  bill  we  bring  before  you  today 
makes  some  significant  improvements  in 
a  program  which  has  already  proved  its 
value. 

Under  existing  law  the  interest  rate  on 
disaster  loans  is  tied  to  the  cost  of  Treas- 
ury boiTowing.  Presently  the  rate  is  5^8 
percent.  H  R.  15692  reestablishes  the  old 
3  percent  maximum  interest  rate  for  dis- 
aster loans.  Note  that  thus  applies  only 
to  disaster  loans — not  SBA's  regular  loan 
business.  Under  certain  circumstances, 
wiiich  I  will  explain  in  a  minute,  borrow- 
ers may  exercise  an  option  to  borrow  at 
an  even  lower  rate  of  1  percent. 

While  I  am  not  a  proponent  of  sub- 
market  interest  rate  loans  I  do  believe 
in  compassion.  If  there  is  ever  a  time 
when  this  Nation  should  utilize  its  re- 
sources to  help  its  citizens  it  is  when 
they  are  innocently  bowied  over  by 
natural  disasters  over  which  they  have 
no  control.  Because  of  thi.'; — and  because 
we  have  included  in  the  bill  certain  safe- 
guards against  abu.ses — I  am  in  full  sup- 
port of  these  favorable  rates. 

Under  existing  law  SBA  can  forgive  up 
to  S2.500  of  a  loan  subject  to  the  require- 
ment that  tlie  borrower  mu.st  repay  the 
first  $500  of  the  amount  borrowed.  This 
has  proved  to  be  unworkable  and  an  in- 
vitation to  abuse  of  the  program.  It  has 
served  as  a  real  incentive  for  people  to 
borrow  $3,000  when  lesser  amounts  wotild 
suffice  and  SBA  has  found  it  more  costly 
to  try  and  collect  the  $500  than  it  would 
be  to  forgive  It.  Accordingly  yotu-  com- 
mittee has  changed  the  rules  on  this  to 
authorize  SBA  to  forgive  up  to  25  percent 
of  any  loan  up  to  a  maximum  of  $2,500. 
This  means  that  a  minimum  of  75  per- 


cent of  any  loan  is  repayable  and  will 
serve  as  a  disincentive  to  borrow  more 
than  is  actually  needed. 

Furthermore,  we  have  provided  the 
borrower  with  a  new  option.  He  can  bor- 
row at  3  percent  with  the  2 5 -percent  for- 
giveness clau.se  or.  if  he  is  willing  to  repay 
all  of  the  principal,  he  can  borrow  at  a  1- 
percent  interest  rate.  We  expect  the  op- 
tions to  be  offered  by  SBA  together  w  ith 
loan  repayment  periods  so  as  to  maximize 
the  convenience  to  the  borrower  while 
minimizing  the  cost^s  to  the  Government. 

We  have  made  two  other  changes  to 
make  the  program  more  responsive  to 
citizens  needs.  First  recognizing  that  it 
can  take  a  long  while  to  get  back  on  your 
feet  financially  after  a  major  disaster  we 
have  extended  the  time  that  the  SBA 
may  defer  payments  on  disaster  loans. 
Present  law  provides  that  pa>Tnent<  may 
be  deferred  for  3  years.  We  have  ex- 
tended that  to  5  years. 

In  addition  we  have  given  the  Admin- 
istrator limited  discretion  to  extend  the 
geographic  areas  in  which  disaster  loans 
can  be  made  beyond  the  areas  set  forth 
in  Presidential  proclamations.  Naturally 
the  President's  designation  of  a  disaster 
area  must  set  forth  some  geographic 
boundaries.  Normally  the.se  are  State  or 
county  boundaries.  However,  it  is  not 
at  all  untisual  for  a  few  properties  in 
adjacent  areas  to  suffer  damage.  If  dis- 
aster loans  are  available  only  m  Presi- 
dentially designated  areas  these  property 
owTiers  are  excluded  from  receiving  dis- 
aster assistance.  We  do  not  thmk  this  is 
fair  so  we  have  provided  authority  to 
the  administrator  to  extend  the  taenefiu- 
of  the  disaster  program  to  adjacent  areas 
where  he  finds  damage  has  occurred  as 
a  result  of  the  same  event  that  prompted 
the  Presidential  flmding. 

While  your  committee  feels  this  pro- 
gram has  proved  its  value  we  recognize 
that  it  has  been  subject  to  some  abuses. 
I  have  previously  mentioned  the  change 
we  made  with  respect  to  the  forgiveness 
clause.  We  think  this  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  self  correction  of  the  program. 

However,  we  have  also  added  a  require- 
ment that  loan  applicants  must  furnish 
a  proof  of  loss  damage,  or  in.jur>-  and 
bona  fide  estimates  of  the  costs  of  re- 
pairs. We  expect  SBA  to  review  this 
information  and  to  amend  its  loan  con- 
tracts if  necessary  to  assure  a  full  and 
complete  contractual  understanding  as 
to  what  the  loan  funds  are  to  be  used 
for.  It  is  not  our  intention  that  loans 
extended  on  such  liberal  terms  be  used 
for  purposes  other  than  the  repair,  re- 
habilitation or  replacement  of  facilities 
damaged  in  the  disa^^ter. 

To  assist  SBA  in  enforcing  this  concept 
we  have  added  a  provision  for  civil  pen- 
alties in  an  amount  equal  to  1'^  times 
the  loan  amount  for  misapplication  of 
funds.  This  is  in  addition  to  Federal 
fraud  statutes  presently  on  the  books. 

All  in  all  we  think  H.R.  15692  repre- 
sents a  real  and  much  needed  improve- 
m.ent  in  SBA's  disaster  loan  program. 
With  the  amendments  we  are  recom- 
mending deserving  citizens  will  have  ac- 
cess to  improved  assistance  while  those 
who  just  want  to  take  advantage  of  a 
good  thing  will  be  deterred. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDN.^LL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  am  concerned  about  this  retroactive 
provision,  back  to  1971.  July.  As  Mem- 
bers know,  the  California  earthquake  in 
Los  Angeles  occurred  Februarj-  9,  1970. 
At  that  time  there  were  approximately 
80.000  families  who  received  loans  from 
the  SBA. 

If  in  fact  we  made  it  retroactive  back 
to  the  Calif  oniia  earthquake,  would  those 
people  be  better  off  under  this  provision 
than  they  are  under  the  fiat  $2,500  de- 
duction? 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  REES.  I  should  like  to  try  to 
answer  the  question. 

I  have  an  amendment  here  to  put  the 
date  back  to  July  1,  1970,  to  cover  two 
major  disasters  which  are  not  covered 
by  this  bill. 

One  was  the  major  flood  and  hurricane 
that  hit  Texas  in  1970,  I  believe  in  Au- 
gust, and  the  other  was  the  California 
earthquake  of  1971. 

If  the  retroactive  feature  is  put  back 
and  the  California  earthquake  is  cov- 
ered. I  do  not  believe  the  expense  would 
be  that  much.  What  would  happen  is 
that  the  current  loans  at  3  percent  and 
higher  would  be  renegotiated  at  1  per- 
cent. 

In  the  retroactive  pro'vision  it  would 
mean  all  of  the  provisions  in  this  bill 
would  affect  those  California  loans  and 
California  grants,  so  that  a  person  com- 
ing in  for  a  loan,  to  go  from  3  to  1  per- 
cent, would  have  to  qualify  in  this  bill 
in  regard  to  the  automatic  $2,500  for- 
giveness provision. 

I  believe  if  the  retroactive  feature  is 
put  back  to  cover  the  California  earth- 
quake there  would  not  be  that  amount 
of  funds  involved  because  of  this  fea- 
ture we  have  on  the  $2,500. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  would 
it  not  be  a  fact  that  this  would  be  true 
for  only  those  who  acquired  higli  loans. 
say  $10,000  loans?  Under  the  figures  that 
were  given  to  us  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  iMr.  Smith  i  the  average  loan 
was  something  around  $3,000  or  $4,000. 
If  in  fact  we  made  this  retroactive  back 
to  then  the  people  with  the  average  loans 
would  in  fact  get  less  money  than  they 
would  under  the  provisions  as  they  pre- 
vail under  the  original  act. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  bill  as  it 
is  now  does  not  cover  the  California 
earthquake. 

The  amendment  that  I  will  be  offering 
later,  if  passed,  will  cover  the  California 
earthquake  and  will  be  beneficial  to  those 
who  sustain  major  loss — let  us  say  over 
SIO.OOO  in  size — because  then  they  can 
take  the  option  of  the  1  percent  inter- 
est loan.  So  it  will  be  of  help  to  those  who 
suffer  the  most. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  j'ield 
so  I  can  ask  the  gentleman  a  question? 
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Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  years  back 
would  you  like  to  make  this  retroactive? 

Mr.  REES.  Right  now  I  would  like  to 
postdate  it  to  July  1,  1970. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  about  the  Chicago 
fire  and  indemmfication  for  Mrs. 
OLearyscow? 

Mr.  REES.  We  already  have  in  the  bill 
the  date  of  July  1,  1971.  I  would  be  glad 
to  loan  you  an  amendment  tliat  would 
make  it  June  1.  1972.  so  that  we  can 
cover  ihe  present  hurricane. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania 'Mr.  Williams)  . 

POINT    or    ORDER 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  tlie 
point  of  urder  that  there  are  an  excess 
number  of  committee  counsel  and  clerks 
on  the  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
there  are  an  excessive  number  of  com- 
mittee staff  members  on  the  floor. 

The  Chair  understands  that  the  Speak- 
er has  ruled,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  House,  that  only  four  professional 
members  and  the  clerk  of  the  committee 
will  be  permitted  on  the  floor  at  any 
given  time.  If  at  the  present  time  there 
are  more  than  that  number  on  the  floor, 
they  will  please  retire. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
obviously  meant  for  delay,  and  I  hope 
it  is  not  taken  out  of  our  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  matter  is  not 
subject  to  debate.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  made  a  point  of  order.  If 
there  is  in  truth  a  violation  of  the  rule, 
then  staff  personnel  over  that  number 
will  retire. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has 
consumed  9  minutes.  Does  he  desire  to 
yield  further  time? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  would  like  to  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr  WILLL^MS). 

Mr.  WTLLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
member^  of  the  romm:tt<?e  and  the  chair- 
man to  the  fact  that  we  do  have  a  num- 
ber of  Members  from  California  on  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  an  amendment  to  make  this  retro- 
active to  a  date  that  would  cover  the 
California  earthquake  wa^s  never  men- 
tioned by  any  California  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Bankmiz  and  Currency.  In 
fact,  we  were  informed  by  the  California 
members  that  the  papers  in  California 
were  filled  with  the  accounts  of  a  crreat 
number  of  frauds  that  have  been  per- 
petrated in  obtaining  small  business  dis- 
aster loans  whereas  in  fact  there  was  no 
real  reason  for  such  claim. 

Mr.  REES.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WTLLIAMS.  I  will  in  just  one  mo- 
ment. 

This  is  the  reason  for  the  paragraph 
that  we  put  in  which  would  make  anyone 
using  the  loan  for  any  purpose  other  than 
that  for  which  it  was  made  civilly  liable 
for  one  and  a  half  times  the  principal 
amount  of  the  loan.  Yet  in  the  very  last 
paragraph  we  say  we  are  making  it  ret- 


roactive to  July  1,  1971,  except  that  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  amendment  which 
I  have  just  described  made  by  the  first 
section  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
loans  made  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act. 

And  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  it  could 
have  been  taken  care  of,  and  it  could  have 
been  taken  care  of  in  the  committee.  It 
was  the  report  that  we  received  about 
the  frauds  that  had  been  perpetrated  in 
California  that  was  the  reason  we  decided 
to  make  this  retroactive  only  for  this 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  REES.  Is  it  not  true  the  reason  we 
have  July  1.  1971,  instead  of  June  1, 
1972,  is  that  the  gentleman  wanted  to 
cover  a  disaster  in  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  No;  that  is  not  true. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  you  have  al- 
ready heard  the  chairman  read  off  the 
number  of  States,  25  in  all,  in  which  dis- 
asters occurred  during  fiscal  year  1972. 

Mr.  REES.  One  of  them  which  was  in 
the  gentleman's  area. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  They  were  disasters, 
Presldentially  declared  disaster  areas  in 
this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  REES.  Then  why  did  you  settle  for 
July  1,  1971? 

Mr.  WILLIAJvLS.  To  cover  this  fiscal 
year  which  we  are  presently  in. 

Mr.  REES.  So  it  would  cover  the  dis- 
aster that  occurred  in  the  genleman's 
district? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  have  already  told 
the  gentleman  that  the  chairman  read 
the  list  of  the  25  States  in  which  Presl- 
dentially declared  disasters  had  occurred. 

Mr.  REES.  One  of  which  was  in  the 
gentleman's  district. 

Mr.  WILLL\MS.  Absolutely  not.  There 
was  not  one  disaster  loan  made  in  the 
district  of  Pennsylvania  which  I  repre- 
sent. 

Mr.  REES.  But  there  will  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  CORMAN)  . 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  just 
pointed  up  the  reason  we  ought  to  make 
the  provision  retroactive  at  least  until 
the  begimiing  of  this  Congress,  and  I 
have  no  objection  to  making  it  retroac- 
tive until  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
of  1971. 

If  there  were  people  who  received 
money  fraudulently  they  ought  to  have 
to  give  it  back.  But  there  were  a  tremen- 
dous number  of  people  who  suffered  se- 
vere losses  who  can  receive  no  help  un- 
der the  existing  law  because  they  could 
not  qualify  for  the  5.5  percent  loan,  they 
did  not  have  equity  enough  in  their  o's-n 
homes  or  enough  income.  Their  homes 
were  totally  destroyed,  and  they  are  now 
living  In  f  ui-nished  rooms  in  San  Fernan- 
do and  Sylmar,  because  they  cannot  get 
a^ssistance,  they  could  not  meet  the  credit 
requirements  for  the  5.5-percent  loan. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  anybody 
who  received  money  fraudulently  in  my 
district  required  to  give  back  the  money, 
but  in  addition  I  do  think  that  people 
who  have  suffered  in  that  earthquake 


ought  to  have  the  same  opportunity  to 
get  back  into  their  own  homes  as' the 
people  who  have  suffered  disasters  since 
July  1,  1971. 

I  want  to  commend  the  committee,  be- 
cause this  is  a  substantial  Improvement 
over  the  existing  legislation,  but  I  urge 
the  committee  to  take  the  action  neces- 
sary to  make  it  1970  .so  that  if  there  was 
fraud  the  Government  can  get  its  money 
back.  For  those  people,  and  there  were 
only  a  handful,  probably  300  in  Los  An- 
geles, who  suffered  severe  losses,  they 
should  get  the  1 -percent  loan.  The  exist- 
ing law  does  not  help  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  U  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  let  me  call  tiie  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman to  the  fact  that  I  was  quoting  the 
members  of  the  committee  wiio  were  on 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy. I  have  never  read  any  California 
newspapers  about  the  disaster  there,  and 
the  frauds  connected  with  the  disaster 
out  in  Calif  omla.  I  do.  however,  see  some 
merit  in  going  back  to  the  date  of  the 
beginning  of  this  Congress,  which  would 
be  January  of  1971,  and  I  personally 
would  not  oppose  that.  I  would  some- 
what question  whether  we  should  start 
an  investigation  into  the  70.000-some 
loans  that  were  made  in  Calif oraia.  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  have  that  kind  of  man- 
power. But  as  far  as  going  back  to  the 
beginning  of  this  Congress  is  concerned, 
I  personally  would  not  oppose  that. 

Mr.  COR^L\N.  I  sincerely  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  support. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  MooRHE.^Di  for  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Ml".  Chairman.  I  rise 
not  only  to  announce  my  full  support  of 
H.R.  15692,  but  to  congratulate  the 
Chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  and  my  fellow 
colleagues  on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  for  moving  so  expeditiously 
on  this  much  needed  legislation  which  I 
am  sure  will  provide  a  great  deal  of  as- 
sistance to  those  rebuilding  their  homes, 
businesses,  and  lives  in  the  wake  of  Hur- 
ricane Agnes. 

Needless  to  say,  our  promptness  in  re- 
porting this  bill  would  have  been  blimted 
had  it  not  been  for  the  cooperation  of  the 
Rules  Committee  which  matched  our 
pace  and  gave  us  a  rule  shortly  after  we 
reached  agreement  on  the  legislation. 

While  some  may  seek  to  make  political 
hay  of  the  misfortune  caused  by  the 
flood,  I  think,  with  this  bill,  we  have 
shown  that  Congress  can  respond  quickly 
and  positively  to  emergency  situations. 

I  am  proud  to  have  made  a  contribu- 
tion to  this  process,  both  in  committee 
and  on  the  floor. 

I  know  that  many  residents  of  the 
Pittsburgh  and  western  Pennsylvania 
areas  will  be  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
the  low  interest  loan  program  which  we 
are  authorizing  today.  Although  we  es- 
caped with  no  lives  lost,  our  commimity 
experienced  millions  of  dollars  in  dam- 
ages to  roads,  businesses,  factories, 
hou-ses.  and  public  and  private  facilities. 

On  Wednesday,  I  spent  several  hours 
touring  the  flood-swollen  rivers  sur- 
rounding the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  talk- 


ing to  men  and  women  whose  homes  and 
businesses  were  devastated  by  the 
flooding. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  aid  already 
coining  into  our  area,  they  were  gratified 
when  I  told  them  that  I  expected  Con- 
gress soon  would  pass  a  low  interest  loan 
program  to  lift  from  them  some  of  the 
heavy  financial  burden  they  must  now 
shoulder. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr. 

H.^NLEY>  . 

Ml-.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
vigorous  support  of  the  proposal  now 
before  us.  H  R.  15692.  I  voted  for  the  bill 
in  committee  and  I  intend  to  vote  for  it 
here  on  the  floor. 

When  Hurricane  Agnes  was  working 
her  way  north  not  one  of  us  could  have 
imagined  the  horror  she  would  have 
leave  in  her  wake.  Not  one  of  us  could 
have  conjured  up  a  picture  of  billions 
of  dollar  worth  of  devastation  which 
would  be  her  legacy  to  the  people  of  the 
mid-Atlantic  States.  But  she  Is  gone 
now.  and  she  left  little  to  the  imagina- 
tion. Hundreds  are  dead:  hundreds  of 
thousands  are  homeless,  and  countless 
millions  have  had  their  lives  completely 
disrupted  by  the  raging  waters  and  gales. 

Now  we  must  turn  to  the  unhappy  and 
difficult  task  of  putting  the  pieces  back 
together.  To  be  sure,  we  can  not  assuage 
the  loss  of  loved  ones,  but  we  can  and 
must  assist  in  the  monumental  program 
of  rebuilding  the  ravaged  areas. 

The  basic  Ingredients  in  the  measure 
before  us  are  simple,  yet  wide  reaching. 
We  are  proposing  to  lower  the  interest 
rates  on  disaster  loans  to  3  percent. 
We  are  proposing  to  offer  a  25-percent 
writeoff  up  to  $2,500  to  the  disaster  vic- 
tims with  losses  sustained  above  that 
figure  to  be  covered  by  the  3 -percent 
loarLs.  And,  in  accordance  with  an 
amendment  which  I  successfully  offered 
in  committee  this  morning,  we  are  pro- 
posing to  extend  coverage  to  those  areas 
or  individuals  who  have  suffered  losses, 
but  who  do  not  happen  to  live  within 
geographical  areas  designated  as  "dis- 
aster areas."  This  last  measure  closes  a 
loophole  of  discrimination  which  exists 
in  present  law.  It  enables  all  disaster 
victims  to  claim  their  full  entitlement 
under  the  disaster  authority  by  provid- 
ing that  upon  establishment  and  certifi- 
cation of  their  lo.sses,  they  may  appeal 
directly  to  the  Administrator  of  the  SBA 
without  waiting  for  their  respective  CJov- 
ernor  or  the  President  to  declare  their 
locality  a  "disaster  area." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  Ls  des- 
perately needed.  I  encourage  all  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  the 
bill. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia 'Mr.  Blackburn)  . 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  ranking  member  of 
our  committee  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
this  observation.  If  we  should  make  the 
date  retroactive  in  California,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Gorman  »  to  state  whether  we  could  seek 
to  limit  the  applicability  to  those  losses 


involving  $10,000  or  more — that  is  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  That  would  be  the  only 
way  I  think  it  would  be  affected  because 
they  have  got  the  $2,500  forgiveness  un- 
der the  law  as  It  then  existed  so  if  the 
damage  is  $10,000  or  less,  they  have  al- 
ready received  the  $2,500. 

My  concern  is  about  those  people  who 
have  suffered  a  total  loss  of  their  homes 
and  are  not  able  to  get  back  Into  them, 
because  they  cannot  qualify  for  existing 
relief. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  May  I  make  this 
observation. 

I  am  fearful  under  the  circumstances 
as  we  are  legislating  now — it  is  late  in 
the  evening  and  people  are  getting  tired 
and  are  anxious  to  go  home — perhaps 
their  attention  is  going  to  be  diverted 
somewhat  if  this  rule  is  adopted.  Then 
I  will  do  all  I  can  to  kill  the  bill.  I  think 
now  that  the  bill  is  somewhat  tolerable 
and  I  can  live  with  it. 

But  if  we  start  changing  It  drastlcall5' 
and  amending  it  drastically,  I  think  I 
would  be  Justified  In  doing  all  I  can  to 
forestall  any  action  on  this  bill  until  to- 
morrow when  Members  can  be  more 
alert  to  what  thev  are  doing. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  CaUfor- 
nia  <Mr.  Goldwateri. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to 
make  one  point — perhaps  we  are  spin- 
ning our  wheels  here  and  probably  creat- 
ing more  problems  than  we  should. 

Taking  into  consideration  that  there 
are  disasters  that  have  occurred  prior  to 
June  1,  1972.  and  In  fact  there  have 
been  approximately  51  major  disasters 
that  ha%-e  haj^pencd  in  1972 — if  you  take 
it  on  back  to  1971.  there  were  69  major 
disasters.  You  are  talking  of  over  100,- 
000  applications  that  you  are  going  to 
have  to  reprocess.  You  are  talking  of 
opening  up  a  can  of  worms  that  I  do  not 
think  the  SBA  can  handle.  You  are  talk- 
ing about  an  administrative  nightmare 
that  perhaps  we  ought  to  leave  alone,  and 
had  just  best  leave  it  retroactive  to  cover 
the  two  current  disasters. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  vnW 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
colleaeue.  the  Gentleman  from  California 
has  made  an  important  point  that  was 
well  discussed  in  committee.  That  is — 
if  we  make  it  retroactive  to  include  Cali- 
fornia, It  will  cause  a  tremendous  strain 
with  the  Small  Business  Administration 
having  to  recalculate  a  vast  number  of 
loans 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  on  bring- 
ing that  point  that  was  discussed  very 
extensively  in  committee. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairm.an,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  7  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(b))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  paragraph  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"No  loan  under  this  subsection,  Including 
renewals  and  extensions  thereof,  may  be 
made  for  a  period  or  periods  exceeding  thirty 
years:  Provided,  That  the  AdmtnLstrator 
may  consent  to  a  suspension  in  the  payment 
of  principal  and  interest  charges  on,  and  to 
an  extension  in  the  maturity  of.  the  Federal 
share  of  any  loan  under  this  subsection  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years.  If  (A)  the 
borrower  under  such  loan  Is  a  homeowner  or 
a  small  business  concern,  (B)  the  loan  was 
made  to  enable  (1)  such  homeowner  to  re- 
pair or  replace  his  home,  or  (11)  such  concern 
to  repair  or  replace  plant  or  equipment 
which  was  damaged  or  destroyed  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  disaster  meeting  the  requirements 
of  clause  lA)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (2i  of  this 
subsection,  and  (C)  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines such  action  is  necessary  to  avoid  severe 
financial  hardship:  Provided  further.  That 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1 )  of  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  shaU  not  be  applicable  to 
any  such  loan  having  a  maturity  in  excess  of 
twenty  years.  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law,  and  except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  this  subsection,  the  inter- 
est rate  on  the  Administration's  share  of 
any  loan  made  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  exceed  3  per  centum  per  annum  except 
that  in  the  case  of  a  loan  made  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3).  (5).  or  (6i,  the  rate  of  in- 
terest on  the  Administration's  share  of  such 
loan  shall  not  be  more  than  the  higher  of 
(A)  2^4  per  centum  per  annum;  or  iB)  the 
average  annual  interest  rate  on  all  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States 
then  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  as 
computed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next 
preceding  the  date  of  the  loan  and  adjusted 
to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum 
plus  one-quarter  of  1  per  centum  per  an- 
num. In  agreements  to  participate  in  loans 
on  a  deferred  basis  under  this  subsection. 
such  participation  by  the  Administration 
shall  not  be  in  excess  of  90  per  centum  of 
the  balance  of  the  loan  outstanding  at  the 
time  of  disbursement. 

"In  the  administration  of  the  disaster  loan 
program  under  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and 
(4)  of  this  subsection.  In  the  case  of  prop- 
perty  loss  or  damage  or  injury  resillting 
from  a  major  disaster  as  determined  by  the 
President  or  a  disaster  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, to  the  extent  such  loss  or 
damage  or  Injury  is  not  compensated  for 
by  Insurance  or  otherwise — 

"(A)  may  make  any  loan  for  repair,  re- 
habilitation, or  replacement  of  property 
d.^Inaged,  or  destroyed,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  required  financial  assistance 
is  othen^'lse  available  from  prl.-ate  sources. 

"(B)  may,  in  the  case  of  the  total  de- 
struction of  substa.ntial  property  damage  of 
a  home  or  business  concern,  refinance  any 
mortgage  or  other  Hens  outstanalng  against 
the  destroyed  or  damaged  property  if  such 
property  Is  to  be  repaired,  rehabilitated,  or 
replaced,  except  that  the  amount  refinanced 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  physical 
loss  sustained. 

"(C)  with  respect  to  any  loan  made  to 
cover  a  loss  or  damage  or  Injury  resulting 
from  a  major  disaster  as  determined  by  the 
President,  shall,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  law,  at  the  option  of 
the  loan  applicant,  and  upon  presentation 
by  the  applicant  of  proof  of  loss  or  damage 
or  injury  and  estimate  of  cost  of  repair,  rt- 
habllltation,   or  replacement,   either — 

"(i)  cancel  the  principal  of  the  loan,  ex- 
cept that  the  total  amount  so  canceled  shall 
not   exceed   $2,500,   and   make   the   balance 
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ol  such  loan.  If  any.  at  an  Interest  rate  ol 
3  per  centuni  per  annum,  or 

"(11)  make  the  entire  loan  at  an  Interest 
rate  of  1  per  centum  per  annum." 

COMMrrXEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  1.  lines  4 
and  5.  strike  out  'the  last  paragraph"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  matter  foUow- 
InK  parapnph    (6) ." 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. In  my  view,  the  amendment  would 
certainly  substantially  weaken  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  legislation  we  are 
now  considering.  Instead  of  providing  a 
S2.500  forgiveness  on  loans  to  disaster 
vicitms.  as  does  existing  law,  the  amend- 
ment would  only  provide  a  25-percent 
forgiveness  on  the  principal  of  the  loan. 

This  would  provide  less  relief  than  is 
needed  imder  the  terrible  circumstances 
of  Hurricane  Agnes. 

P.^RLUMENTARY    INQCIBY 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  ? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABOLTiEZK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wotild  like  to  ask.  is  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  referrmg  to  the  second 
committee  amendment  or  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment^ 

Mr.  BARRETT  The  Rv^r..  This  will  ac- 
tuallv  be  the  fifth  amendment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  The  first  one  has  not 
been  acted  on  yet 

The  CH.AIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU  state 
that  the  first  committee  amendment  now 
pending  is  on  page  1.  starting  on  Ime  4, 
and  continuing  on  line  5. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
the  floor.  He  still  has  time  remaining. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  we  consider  the 
first  amendment. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  first  committee 
amendment  is  pending  now. 

Mr.  PATMAN,  I  suggest  we  consider 
them  en  bloc 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CH.\IRMAN  The  first  committee 
amendment  is  now  pending. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  All  right.  Then  we  may 
vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

coMMrrrrE    amendments 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3.  at  the 
beginning  of  lines  12.  16.  and  23.  and  on  page 
4.  at  the  beginning  of  lines  5  and  9,  Insert 
quotation  marks:  and  on  page  4.  at  the  end 
of  line  10.  strike  out  the  quotation  marks. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed    to. 

The  CH.\IRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3.  on  line 
24.  Insert  "(1)"  Immediately  after  "from", 
and  on  line  25,  Insert  immediately  after 
•President"  the  following:  ".  cr  (2)  a  dis- 
aster as  determined  by  the  Administrator 
which  results  from  the  same  cause  as  the 
major  disaster  determined  by  the  President". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  ?mendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4.  line  3.  in- 
sert "a  bona  fide"  immediately  after  "and". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line   10.  insert  quotation  marks. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4,  on  line 
5.  Insert  "25  per  centum  of"  Immediately 
after  "cancel",  and  on  line  7  strike  out  ",  If 
any,". 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Gentlemen,  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment, which  was  an  amendment  I  offered 
in  the  committee,  is  to  prevent  the  im- 
faimess  of  the  natural  tendency  every- 
one suffers  from  who  has  any  loss  in  a 
natural  disaster,  to  make  sure  that  he 
claims  a  loss  of  at  least  $2,500,  and  tmder 
the  present  law  at  least  $3,000,  knowing 
that  he  is  going  to  be  forgiven  $2,500. 
I  believe  we  are  inviting  fraud,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  events  which  took  place  in 
California  after  the  earthquake  there. 

Furthermore,  let  us  think  of  the  equity. 
One  man  loses  $3,000  in  a  disaster.  He 
pays  back  only  $500.  He  has  the  least 
amount  of  loss.  But  the  man  who  loses 
$15,000  still  can  get  only  $2,500  forgiven. 
What  I  have  done  is  to  prorate  it.  so 
that  everybody  will  pay  up  to  the  extent 
of  three-quarters  of  the  loss,  up  to 
$10,000.  which  I  believe  is  a  very  equi- 
table way  of  handling  it. 

Furthermore,  this  will  decrease  the 
tendency  or  the  opportimity  for  fraud 
which  exists  under  the  present  law. 

There  are  many  victims  who  have  been 
hurt  by  these  losses.  The  amoimt  of 
money  we  have  available  is  not  imlimited. 
There  is  a  finite  amount  of  money  which 
is  going  to  be  made  available  for  these 
victims. 

If  we  go  through  vnth  this  plan,  we  will 
give  all  of  oiu"  money  away  to  those  peo- 
ple who  have  lost  the  least  in  the  disaster, 
whereas  the  people  who  have  lost  the 
most  will  not  be  given  money  to  take  care 
of  their  losses. 

I  believe  in  fairness,  as  well  as  in  an 

effort   to  avoid  fraudulent   claims,   we 

shotild  adopt  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  the  points  he  has  made. 
He  also  made  them  in  the  committee. 
Unike  the  statements  which  have 
been  made  that  no  one  was  present  in  the 
committee  and  this  was  done  hastily, 
most  of  the  Members  of  the  committee 
were  there.  It  was  discussed.  It  was  point- 
ed out  very  clearly  that  the  average  loan 
in  the  California  earthquake  was  roughly 
$3,300,  which  meant  in  most  cases  52,500 
of  it  was  free. 

Therefore  that  was  an  inducement  to 
come  in  to  the  SBA  offices  for  one  neigh- 
bor to  pass  the  word  to  the  other  to  come 
in  and  take  advantage  of  this  liberal  for- 
giveness clause. 

The  gentleman  has  made  a  very  well 
thought  out  amendment  that  will  pre- 
vent that  kind  of  incentive.  He  is  to  be 
congratulated. 

This  is  not  a  denial  to  those  who  need 
a  loan.  They  will  still  be  able  to  get  a 
loan.  But  it  will  take  away  the  incentive 
of  the  so-called  free  money. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  observation. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEIN.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
a  question.  This  bill  is  retroactive  begin- 
ning with  fiscal  year  of  July  1971.  If  the 
amendment  is  adopted  and  the  com- 
mittee amendment  remains  in  the  bill, 
what  will  happen  to  those  people  who 
got  a  $2,500  forgiveness?  Would  they 
have  to  pay  it  back? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  No.  What  I  sug- 
gest we  do  in  that  event  is  to  say  that 
the  retroactivity  will  apply  only  to  losses 
of  $10,000  or  above,  so  that  we  will  not 
have  to  go  back  to  everyone  who  got 
$2,500  and  tell  him  he  has  to  pay  back 
a  pro  rata  share.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  that  kind  of  administrative  night- 
mare. 

I  wotild  support  the  retroactivity  to  the 
date  mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from 
California,  provided  we  also  do  not  ap- 
ply it  to  losses  of  less  than  $10,000. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  am  talking  about  the 
retroactive  date  in  the  bill  now.  Does 
the  gentleman  intend  to  change  that? 
Mr.  BLACKBURN.  There  is  a  proposal 
that  we  change  the  date  now.  Surely,  I 
intend  to  support  the  move  to  change  it. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  From  the  date  that  is 
in  the  bill  now? 

Mr.  BL.\CKBURN.  Surely. 
Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chai  man.  I  rca'lv  ;- m  deej  Iv  dis- 
turbed tD  hear  the  committee  amend- 
ment that  would  eliminate  the  $2,500 
forgiveness  that  exists  in  the  present  law. 
I  am  sure  many  of  the  Members  who 
have  had  floods  in  their  districts  went 
through  the  homes  of  some  of  the  people 
who  were  hit  by  these  floods.  I  did  in 
my  own  district. 

For  the  most  part  the  people  involved 
are  working  men,  men  whose  incomes 
are  probably  in  the  $12,000,  S14.000  or 
$16,000  range.  I  would  estimate  the  losses 
in  many  of  the  homes  I  went  into,  they 
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would  be  from  S4,000  to  SIO.OOO.  I  went 
through  some  of  these  homes  with  the 
families  who  suffered  the  flood  damage. 

They  showed  me  where  the  waters  had 
come  into  their  homes  and  the  damage 
that  had  been  done.  Furniture.  TV'.s,  tur- 
naces.  et  cetera. 

These  are  the  people  who  I  believe  are 
among  the  backbone  of  otu-  coimtry. 
people  who  are  paying  their  taxes  good 
people  who  are  contributing  members  of 
our  society.  They  are  suddenly  hit  with 
a  catastrophe,  and  we  are  about  to  pass 
legislation,  if  we  accept  the  committee 
amendment,  that  will  give  these  people 
less  money  than  they  are  presently  en- 
titled to  tmder  the  ctuTent  law.  I  believe 
this  would  be  very  imf  air. 

I  agree  with  the  committee  on  reduc- 
ing the  interest  rate  substantially,  but  to 
say  to  the  man  who  has  a  $4,000  loss  un- 
der this  new  proposed  legislation  he  will 
be  entitled  to  a  $1,000  forgiveness  instead 
of  S2,500  that  he  can  now  get  tmder  the 
present  legislation  I  think  would  be  an 
absolute  shame. 

These  people  are  not  trying  to  cheat 
the  Government.  I  do  not  beheve  that  the 
American  people  are  out  to  get  what- 
ever they  can  get  and  w  ill  lie  and  be  dis- 
honest. I  have  confidence  in  these  people. 

I  would  urge  this  amendment  that 
would  take  away  the  §2,500  forgiveness 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  to  be  commended  for  his  effort  to 
make  sure  that  awareness  exists  as  to  the 
maximum  amoimts  available.  I  am  sure 
he  did  not  mean  to  imply  the  disaster 
victims  would  not  get  the  money.  The 
loan  would  still  be  available,  but  what 
you  are  saying  is  you  want  more  free 
money  available  under  the  forgiveness 
clause. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  am  saying  they  can 
qualify  for  the  loan,  but  I  do  not  want 
the  burden  of  paying  off  the  loan  to  be 
too  great. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  believe  the  over- 
whelming majority  can  pay  out  the  loan 
over  a  30-year  period. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Believe  me.  these  people 
operate  very  closely,  and  in  the  inflation 
we  live  in  today  they  are  very  hard 
pressed  financially 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  we  also  imder- 
stand  the  inflationary  pressures  on  the 
taxpayers  who  have  to  pay  for  it.  The 
point  that  needs  to  be  made  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  made,  and  he  is  to  be 
commended,  that  we  try  to  distribute  the 
the  free  money.  It  is  not  reducing  the 
ability  of  the  individual  to  borrow  up  to 
S55.000  on  a  home  and  $500,000  for  a 
business.  That  is  the  administrative 
limitation. 

I  am  sure  you  tmderstand  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  has  been 
very  fair  in  the  kinds  of  loans  they  have 
made.  We  are  talking  about  a  1  percent 
loan  here,  there  is  no  place  else  available 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  did  not  mean 
to  imply  they  wotild  not  be  able  to  totally 
reimburse  their  loans. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  appreciate  that  fact, 
but  I  feel  this  amendment  should  be  de- 


feated. We  mtist  see  that  our  people  are 
protected. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tliink 
we  have  discussed  it  enough  tmless  some- 
body else  wantvS  to  be  heard.  The  point 
is  shall  we  strike  out  this  25  percent. 
That  is  the  committee  amendment  that 
we  have  stricken  out. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  is  one 
thing  to  keep  in  mind  at  this  point  in 
time,  and  that  is  nobody  is  entitled  to 
anything  iii  the  way  of  a  loan  or  for- 
giveness of  a  loan  unless  they  prove  that 
they  have  had  a  loss.  So  the  incentive 
to  try  to  fabricate  a  loss  for  a  loan  which 
exceeds  S3. 000  just  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  there.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  talking  about  a  matter  of  equity.  We 
have  in  effect  now  a  law  which  provides 
a.ssistance.  which  requires  what  really 
amoimts  to  a  S500  deductible  for  the 
first  S500  of  a  loan. 

You  are  forgiven  If  you  have  a  loss 
you  can  prove  the  next  $2,500  of  as- 
sistance which  Is  given  you.  and  I  fear 
that  if  we  convert  now  from  a  flat  for- 
giveness In  dollars  to  a  percentage,  and 
we  make  this  legislation  retroactive  to 
Jtily  1971,  that  those  people  In  these  25 
States  who  have  benefited  as  a  result 
of  this  program  from  these  natural  dis- 
aster.=  .  might  be  liable  for  paying  back 
some  of  the  money  for  which  they  have 
already  been  granted  forgiveness. 

So  it  ,iust  seems  to  me  that  what  we 
are  really  doing  is  upring  the  ceiling 
for — and  I  do  not  think  this  is  necessarily 
so — for  people  to  try  to  up  the  ju'=tlfica- 
tion  for  a  loan  because  then  they  get  a 
percentage  up  to  SIO.OOO.  It  seems  that 
if  we  are  going  to  play  the  game  we 
started  out  with  we  more  nearly  provide 
for  equity  by  continuing  the  $2,500  for- 
givene.ss. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  D:ikota. 

Mr.  ABOL^REZK  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ju.st 
wanted  to  !x>int  out  in  addition,  that  the 
discussion  about  earthquakes  and  fraud- 
ulent claims  does  not  apply  to  flood  dis- 
asters. Floods,  are  entirely  different  than 
earthquakes.  A  hotise  may  be  damaged, 
and  severely  damaged  in  an  earthquake, 
but  in  a  flood,  which  I  have  just  had  the 
misforttme  to  witness,  a  house,  the  per- 
sonal property,  the  furniture  and  the 
fixtures  are  all  gone.  And  whoever  asked 
if  we  need  to  provide  more  free  money, 
my  answer  is  yes,  I  think  all  those  unfor- 
ttmate  people  are  entitled  to  an  outright 
grant.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
position,  and  as  I  said  earlier,  I  am  aware 
of  the  situation  in  New  York  of  people 
who  have  small  claims,  and  these  people 
have  been  told,  or  at  least  a  good  many 
of  them,  that  they  are  entitled  to  $2,500 
forgiveness  if  they  qualify  for  a  loan,  or 


up  to  that  amount.  If  this  legislation 
should  pass  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
presented  to  us.  if  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  not  stricken,  then  I  wonder  who 
is  going  to  go  up  and  tell  those  people  it 
is  going  to  be.  in  smaller  instances,  less 
than  $2,500'? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  do  not  want 
to  be  that  person. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  vield':' 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
gone  over  this  rather  carefully,  and  in 
an  impressive  way,  and  I  believe  the 
gentleman  agrees  that  the  bill  will  be  in 
a  better  condition  ai:d  satisfy  everybody 
from  an  equity  standpoint,  particularly 
if  the  25  percent,  or  that  language  as 
disclosed  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  BARRETT!  shotild  be 
stricken. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  the  point  I  have  been  speaking  to. 
although  I  am  not  optimistic  enough  to 
believe  that  it  will  satisfy  everybody. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INgUlRV 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CH.\IRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
not  true  tiiat  if  one  desires  to  vote  down 
the  committee  amendment  that  one  votes 
"no"? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  Chair  would 
interpret  it  that  if  one  were  opposed  to 
the  amendment  one  would  vote  "no." 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  obvious,  yes. 
but  people  are  asking  here,  "How  do  we 
vote  now  to  get  rid  of  the  25  percent  on 
the  principal?"  and  the  answer  is  to  vote 
"no":  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  would  vote  no 
on  the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  the  commltee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4.  line  13. 
strike  out  ".  If  any.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIR\L\N.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4.  beginning 
of  line  15,   Insert  quotation  marks. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment.  Page  4,  at  the  end 
of   line    16   strike   the   quotation   marks. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  Page  4.  line  17, 
liTsert : 
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Whoever  wrongfully  misapplies  the 
proceeds  of  a  loan  obtained  under  this 
BUbsectlon  shall  be  civilly  liable  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator In  an  amount  equal  to  one-and- 
one-half  times  the  original  principal  amount 
of  the  loan. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMZNDMENT    OFFBRED    BY    MR.    BARKETT 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Barrett  Pa^-e 
4.  line  6,  strike  out  ",  at  the  option  of  the 
loan  applicant." 

Page  4,  strike  out  lines  9  through  16  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  're- 
habUltatlou,  or  replacement  cancel  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  loan,  except  that  the  total 
amount  so  canceled  shall  not  exceed  $2,500, 
and  make  the  balance  of  such  loan,  If  any,  at 
an  interest  rate  of  1  per  centum  per  annum." 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee has  already  coru^idered  this  and 
the  committee  has  approved  tMs  lan- 
guage. 

This  amendment  is  going  back  over 
material  that  already  was  act-ed  upon  by 
this  committee 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  is  of- 
fering an  amendment  to  the  first  section 
of  the  bill  and  we  have  not  passed  the 
first  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  REES.  The  gentleman  is  offering 
an  amendment  to  an  area  that  has  al- 
ready been  approved.  The  committee  has 
already  approved  the  language  on  page 
4. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
that  is  now  being  offered  goes  beyond  the 
committee  amendment  which  has  been 
considered. 

The  gentleman  froni  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Barrett)  is  recognized  in  support 
of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BARRETT  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  amendment  I  referred  to  earlier  dur- 
ing general  debate  on  the  bill. 

Very  simply  it  would  continue  the  pres- 
ent cancellation  provision  or  the  for- 
giveness provision  of  $2,500  for  loans  at 
least  to  $3,000  and  reduce  the  interest 
rate  to  1  percent  per  year  on  the  balance 
of  the  loan. 

I  believe,  as  I  have  stated  before,  that 
the  present  language  of  the  committ.ee 
amendment  was  inadvertently  adopted. 

The  present  language  will  work  an  ad- 
ditional severe  hard.'^hip  on  those  who 
have  already  endured  severe  hardships 
and  deprivation  and  suffering. 

This  was  an  honest  and  certainly  a 
well  intended  action  by  the  committee. 
to  prevent  abuses  of  the  progi-am.  Tho.-.e 
abases  will  be  prevented  by  tlie  other 
committee  amendments. 

My  amendment  will  undo  the  Imposi- 
tion of  an  additional  financial  burden  on 
thase  who  have  experienced  financial 
loss.  I  certainly  hope,  Mr,  Chairman, 
that  the  House  will  adopt  this  amend- 
ment unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  oppasition  to  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  committee,  we  are  into  the 
crux  of  the  bill  on  two  particular  amend- 
ments. The  first  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and 
one  to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rees). 

If  those  on  the  committee  want  a 
good  bill,  a  bill  that  we  have  a  chance  to 
get  into  law,  then  I  sincerely  urge  you 
to  overwhelmingly  defeat  both  of  these 
amendments. 

I  happened  to  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  serving  on  this  subcommitee  as  the 
ranking  minority  member.  Let  us  get 
this  flood  disaster  in  the  proper  perspec- 
tive. The  gentleman  from  South  Dakota, 
before  we  had  the  floods  in  the  East, 
brought  this  legislation  to  our  subcom- 
mittee. After  we  had  met  on  Thursday 
afternoon  and  Friday,  the  subcommittee 
reported  out  a  bill.  We  did  not  get  the 
views  of  the  administration. 

We  have  found  out  since  that  there  are 
two  important  factors  that  they  are  con- 
cerned with.  First  of  all,  I  never  heard 
the  amoimt,  and  now  you  are  down  to 
asking  $2,500  forgiveness  and  a  1  per- 
cent interest  rate. 

Second,  you  have  gotten  Into  the 
subject  of  retroactivity.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Qoldwater) 
pointed  out  before  there  were  150  presi- 
dential disasters  Involved  in  the  last  2 
years. 

If  I  had  had  a  chance  to  be  recognized, 
I.  instead  of  Mr.  Rees,  would  have  made 
this  bill  retroactive  to  June  1,  1972.  where 
it  belonged. 

I  say  in  opposition  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  that  you  were  on  the 
subcommittee  and  you  had  an  oppor- 
timity  to  make  this  motion.  You  were 
overwhelmingly  defeated  in  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  now  I  say  to  your  good  con- 
stitutents  in  Pennsylvania  that  If  you 
want  a  bill  that  this  body  and  the  other 
body  can  pass  and  the  President  can 
sign,  let  us  not  kill  the  fatted  calf.  You 
got  your  1  percent  on  your  big  loans.  You 
got  your  $2,500  forgiveness,  and  if  we 
take  care  of  your  amendment  and  we 
take  care  of  Mr,  Rees'  amendment,  then 
Re  could  have  a  bill  that  we  could  send 
to  the  other  body  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  sign.  If  either  one  of  these 
amendments  will  pass,  gentlemen.  I  do 
not  think  the  President  In  all  good  con- 
science could  sign  it.  Nobody  knows  what 
it  is  going  to  cost.  We  are  going  to  vote 
soon  on  another  $200  million  appropria- 
tion. 

Let  us  take  care  of  the  original  pro- 
posal of  the  gentleman  from  South  Da- 
kota. Since  that  time  let  us  take  care 
of  presidential  disasters  that  come  up, 
and  let  us  go  forward, 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  J,  WILLIAM  STANTON,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  wish  to  tell  the  gen- 
tleman first  that  he  is  greatly  admired 
by  everyone,  and  I  wish  him  to  know 
that  I  respect  him  as  everybody  else  does. 
However,  he  malces  a  point  that  my 
amendment  was  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated in  the  commitee.  I  did  not  offer 
the  amendment  in  the  committee. 


Second,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  this  fact.  Before  the  chairman  cf  the 
Subcommittee  on  Small  Business  left 
the  House  tonight,  I  told  him  I  would 
be  offering  this  amendment  and  spelled 
it  out  to  iiim  as  accurately  as  I  did  here 
when  I  offered  the  amendment, 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  would 
be  very  surprised,  and  I  am  glad  you  did 
not  say  that  the  ranking  member  of  that 
subcommittee  had  agreed  with  that 
amendment,  because  we  had  an  agree- 
ment in  the  subcommittee.  We  went  to 
the  full  committee  and  then  back  to  the 
subcommittee.  We  reported  out  of  the 
committee  a  very  good  bill  that  we  could 
send  to  the  Senate.  I  tell  you  tonight  if 
you  go  back  retroactively  to  the  Cali- 
fornia amendment,  you  are  not  going  to 
get  a  bill. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  would  like  to 
make  an  observation.  I  have  made  some 
calculations  of  the  cost,  and  it  comes 
out  right  at  $140  million. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, but  I  deliberated  with  the  subcom- 
mittee on  this  amendment.  The  problem 
we  have  with  the  $2,500  forgiveness  is 
that  when  you  do  have  a  disaster,  people 
come  in,  and  they  find  out  that  S2.500  is 
forgiven,  and  it  was  amazing,  when  we 
had  our  earthquake  in  Los  Angeles,  how 
many  claims  we  had  at  S2,500  and  at 
$3,000.  The  claims  were  not  properly 
processed.  They  did  not  have  the  man- 
power in  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  I  suspect  there  are  quite  a  few 
thousand  people  who  went  out  and  got 
$2,500  worth  of  free  Government  money 
that  never  went  into  repairing  their 
houses  for  so-caUed  damages  that  they 
got  from  the  earthquake. 

What  tliis  does  is  it  hits  two  different 
classes.  If  you  have  a  loss,  maybe  some- 
thing around  $8,000  or  S9.000.  you  might 
say,  "I  will  take  the  $2,500  forgiveness 
and  take  the  balance  of  the  loss  at  3  per- 
cent," and  that  is  good.  But  if  you  have 
a  loss  at  mavbe  $30,000  or  $40,000,  your 
house  and  all  its  possessions,  then  you 
have  the  option  of  going  into  a  low-inter- 
est disaster  loan. 

But  if  one  has  suffered  a  loss,  maybe 
$30,000  or  $40,000.  a  house  and  all  its 
possessions,  then  one  has  the  option  of 
going  into  a  low-interest  1  percent  dis- 
aster loan.  Just  remember,  when  the 
Treasui-y  is  selling  its  short-  and  medi- 
um-term securities,  they  are  Getting 
about  5  percent  on  the  market,  so  this  is 
subsidized  money.  This  is  money  that  is 
costing  the  taxpayers  money.  So  when  we 
give  a  person  a  preferential  1  percent 
loan,  this  is  a  good  loan,  and  it  will  help 
the  person  restore  his  property,  and  It 
Is  usually  property  that  ruiis  $10,000  or 
$15,000.  i  think  we  have  to  have  this  op- 
tion, because  .if  we  have  this  forgiveness, 
unfortunately  we  will  find  a  great  many 
people  v.ho  do  not  have  bona  fide  losses 
who  will  be  standing  in  line  asking!  for 
the  free  $2,500  from  Uncle  Sam— because 
that  is  what  happened,  unfortunately,  in 
southern  California. 


Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
question  I  have  is  I  thought  we  just  voted 
to  allow  the  $2,500  forgiveness  in  the  last 
amendment.  I  do  not  know  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about. 

Mr.  REES.  If  the  gentleman  will  look 
on  line  10.  what  the  committee  did  was 
strike  the  words  '■25  per  centum"  .so  that 
it  says: 

Cancel  the  principal  of  the  loan,  except 
that  the  total  amount  so  canceled  shall  not 
exceed  $2,500,  and  make  the  balance  of  such 
loan  at  an  Interest  rat«  of  3  per  centum  per 
annum,  or — 


The  second  option  is  on  line  15 : 

Make  the  entire  loan  at  an  Interest  rate  of 
1  per  centimi  per  annum. 

The  person  taking  the  loss  can  take 
one  of  the  two  options. 

Mr  PEYSER.  So  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens under  this,  the  $2,500  is  in  the  bUl, 

Mr  REES.  Yes.  it  is  in  the  bill,  and 
there  is  no  cut  into  it.  That  was  knocked 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 
Mr,  REES.  I  yield  to  the  chairman. 
Mr.  PAT^L'>iN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  25 
per  centum  was  correctly  quoted  by  the 
gentleman,  but  he  failed  to  mention  the 
word  "Of."  The  word  "of"  should  be 
taken  out.  .,   ,, 

Mr.  REES.  It  reads:  "Cancel  the  prm- 
cipal  of  the  loan  ...  up  to  $2,500." 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, under  option  2  I  will  pose  a  hypo- 
thetical question  or  circumstance.  An 
individual  has  an  ongoing  loan,  and  he, 
of  course,  is  responsible  for  paying  for 
this  at  the  time  of  the  disaster.  Under 
that  option,  does  the  gentleman  inter- 
pret this  provision  to  suggest  that  the 
person  can  include  the  new  loan  and 
refinance  the  old  loan  under  that  par- 
ticular provision  at  the  1  percent? 

Mr.  REES.  No.  I  would  think  if  there 
is  a  retroactive  basis,  whether  it  is  last 
year  or  the  year  before,  that  he  could 
go  in  and  renegotiate  the  package.  If 
he  had  taken  this  $2,500  and  wants  to 
give  it  back  and  renegotiate  at  1  percent 
he  could, 

Mr,  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  am  thinking  about  an  individual 
that  has  a  $2,500  FHA  loan  and  he  Is 
paying  6  or  7  percent.  Will  this  permit 
him  to  go  in  and  refinance  his  loan  un- 
der a  disaster  provision  and  add  to  it 
the  cost  of  reconstructing  the  loan? 

Mr.  REES.  Tliis  is  a  completely  sep- 
arate loan.  If  you  have  a  mortgage  of 
$37,000  on  your  house  and  it  is  destroyed, 
vou  can  go  out  and  borrow  the  money 
at  1  percent  here,  but  you  are  still  liable 
for  the  morteape. 

Mr,  COR\L^N.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  what  the 
gentleman  from  California.  Congressman 
Rees.  has  said.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
amendment.  It  does  seem  to  me.  although 
we  are  terribly  soriT  for  the  people  who 
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suffer  disaster,  that  we  need  to  have  some 
rationale  as  to  how  we  apportion  the 
money  we  make  available.  We  need  1- 
percent  money  for  the  people  who  have 
substancial  losses.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
get  $2,500  for  eveiTbody  plus  1-percent 
interest  for  those  who  suffer  substan- 
tially. I  hope  this  amendment  is  defeated. 
I  think  we  made  a  mistake  in  eliminating 
the  25  percent  up  to  the  $2,500  forgive- 
ness. We  liave  made  th.at  decision,  but 
we  ought  not  go  further.  We  need  to 
have  some  reasonable  basis  for  granting 
relief.  I  hope  we  can  keep  the  existing 
language. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
associate  myself  with  the  gentleman  in 
the  well.  We  learn  by  experience.  The 
earthquake  we  had  in  California  and  in 
going  through  the  turmoil  and  frustra- 
tions of  dealing  with  the  whole  question 
caused  California.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man remembers,  to  conclude  that  this 
would  be  the  most  equitable  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  problem. 

Mr.  COR^LAN.  When  there  is  a  dis- 
aster, all  the  pressure  is  to  get  the  money 
out  in  a  hurry,  becaase  we  have  people 
who  have  no  place  to  live,  and  we  need 
to  get  them  housed  quickly. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  most 
reluctantly,  because  I  do  know  that  the 
many  people  who  have  suffered  these 
disasters  need  compassion  and  do  need 
1  percent  loans. 

However,  we  have  again  heard  about 
all  the  fraud  that  has  been  perpetuated 
through  this  tj-pe  of  loan. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  page 
4,  line  17,  and  everything  down  to  line 
21.  which  was  added  to  this  bill  in  order 
to  stop  future  fraud. 

I  also  want  to  call  attention  to  page  4. 
line  8.  to  where  we  have  inserted  the 
words,  "a  bona  fide"  estimate  of  cost  of 
repair,  rehabilitation,  or  replacement.  So 
we  have  closed  the  door  on  some  of  these 
frauds. 

We  have  already  heard  that  the  aver- 
age loans  are  $3,300  or  $5,000. 

The  way  tlie  language  in  the  bill  now 
stands,  one  would  get  the  $2,500  forgive- 
ness, and  when  he  took  advantage  of 
the  forgiveness  he  would  get  the  balance 
of  the  loan,  if  any.  at  3  percent.  Certainly 
one  cannot  ask  for  anything  more  than 
that. 

At  the  same  lime,  if  he  did  not  want  to 
take  advantage  of  the  forgiveness  clause 
then  he  would  get  the  entire  loan  for  1 
percent, 

I  believe  we  should  defeat  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Certainly  I  do  not 
want  to  debate  with  my  colleague,  but  he 
knows  as  well  as  I  do  from  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  down  here  just 
the  other  day,  that  50.000  people  in  Penn- 
<;ylvania  lost  their  homes  just  last  week. 
Five  thousand  factories  have  been  de- 
stroyed. Over   10,000  people  are  out  of 


employment.  They  have  no  opportunity 
to  get  3  percent  to  pay  on  these  loans. 
If  anything,  we  should  give  them  no  in- 
terest loans.  This  is  what  Is  needed  to- 
day. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  that  what  we  are  ac- 
tually giving  to  the  people  of  Permsyl- 
vania  and  the  people  of  the  other  25 
States  which  have  had  disasters  this  year 
under  this  bill  are  loans  at  2 ''4  percent 
less  than  they  could  have  gotten  before 
the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

In  the  case  of  large  losses,  such  as  a 
business  or  an  industry,  we  are  actually 
giving  them  1 -percent  loans,  because 
they  will  not  want  the  forgiveness.  So 
we  are  giving  them  a  very  substantial 
advantage  in  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
tjie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrettk 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUow^s: 
Sec.  2,  The  provisions  of  the  first  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  loans  made  in 
connection  with  any  disaster  occurring  on  or 
after  July  1. 1971. 

committee  amendment 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Committee  amendment:  On  page  4,  strike 
lines  22  through  24  and  Insert : 

Sec  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  shall  apply  with  respect  to  loans 
made  in  connection  with  any  disaster  occur- 
ring on  or  after  July  1.  1971.  except  that  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  amendment  made  by 
the  first  section  shall  apply  only  with  respect 
to  loans  made  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    REES    TO    THE 
COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rees  to  the 
committee  amendment:  Page  5,  line  2,  strike 
out  "July  1,  1971"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"July  1,  1970". 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
have  already  discussed  this  amendment. 
What  the  amendment  would  do  is  move 
back  1  year  the  retroactive  date.  In 
the  bill  now  we  have  the  date  as  July  1. 
1971.  This  would  change  it  to  1970. 

It  is  always  difficult  when  you  have  to 
talk  about  a  retroactive  date,  because 
vou  have  to  wonder  whose  disaster  are 
you  going  to  take  in.  This  wiU  take  in 
two  major  disasters:  namely.  Hurricane 
Camille,  that  hit  the  southern  States, 
and  the  Los  Angeles  earthquake, 

I  do  not  believe  the  impact  of  the  bill 
will  be  that  much.  It  will  allow  the  longer 
term  loans  for  higher  amounts  of  money 
to  be  renegotiated  down  to  1  percent, 
because  in  the  bill  here  those  people  who 
have  a  low  loan,  who  got  forgiveness, 
would  probably  take  the  option  of  keep- 
ing their  forgiveness  and  not  renegotiat- 
ing to  the  lower  loan.  This  will  take  in 
the  earthquake  in  Los  Angeles  and  the 
hurricane  in  the  southern  States. 
I  ask  for  an  aye  vote. 
Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition. 
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The  amendjnent  we  have  before  us 
now  is  known  as  the  California  amend- 
ment. Let  me  state  while  we  would  re- 
open for  consideration  something  over 
80.000  small  business  loans  in  the  one 
California  earthquake  disaster,  at  the 
same  time  in  1971  we  would  affect  some 
69  other  disaster  declarations. 

If  I  had  had  the  opportunity  to  be  rec- 
0i,'nized  inst€ad  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  iMr.  Rees' — and  after  this 
amendment  I  will  be — it  seems  to  me  the 
wisest  thing  to  do — and  it  would  be  the 
will  of  this  committee — is  to  have  the 
effective  date  moved  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  this  fiscal  year,  and  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  to  bring  it  to  June  1,  1972, 
which  would  take  care  of  the  South  Da- 
kota and  the  present  disasters.  We  could 
look  forward  from  this  point  on  then. 

I  hope  it  will  be  defeated,  because  It 
would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  anybody 
who  wants  flood  control  legislation. 

The  CHAIHM.^N.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  Rees)  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

.AMENDMENT      OFFERED      BY       MR.       J.       WILLIAM 
STANTON    TO   THE    COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  J.  William 
Stanton  to  the  committee  amendment: 
Page  5.  line  2,  strike  out  "July  1.  1971"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "June  1,  1972". 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  request 
that  we  limit  debate  to  10  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  have  S'!' 

Mr.  J.  WILLLAM  ST.ANTON.  Mi". 
Chairman,  this  committee  has  been  so 
intent  on  this  that  they  understand  this 
would  make  the  legislation  start  June  1 
of  this  year;  and  that  is  the  argument 
we    have    and    that    is    the    rationale. 

I  vleld  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  obvi- 
ou.sly  I  am  oppased  to  the  amendment. 

This  whole  bill  is  based  on  thfs  fiscal 
year,  and  this  is  not  a  complete  fiscal 
year  but  only  a  very  small  part  of  it.  I 
think  it  would  do  a  disservice  to  the  bill 
as  prepared  and  ready  for  passage  now. 
Wo  can  vote  on  it  any  minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  have  al- 
ready heard  the  list  of  25  States  in  which 
Pre.sidentially  dei-Iared  disasters  have  oc- 
rurred  durmg  this  fiscal  year.  I  do  not 
believe  thit  we  should  pass  this  bill 
to  apply  only  t«  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  South  Dakota.  Actually,  when- 
ever a  Presidentially  declared  disaster 
occurs  the  people  can  get  loans  for  a 
period  of  6  months.  That  means  that 
for  the  same  disaster  in  some  State  that 
occurred  perhaps  m  March,  a  loan  can  be 
made  for  a  period  of  2  or  3  months  at  the 
higher  rate,  and  then  under  this  for  a 
lower  rate  from  June  1, 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 


words,    and   I   rise   in   support   of   the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment that  if  we  do  not  vote  for  this 
amendment  that  the  date  of  June  30, 
1972.  is  going  to  be  remembered  as  a 
disaster  in  50  States,  because  we  did 
not  adopt  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  J.  William  Stan- 
ton ^  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided,  and  there  were — ayes  82,  noes 
68. 

teller  vote  with  cleeks 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  J.  William  Stanton,  Patman. 
Williams,  and  Blackburn. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 

reported  that  there  were — ayes  161,  noes 

163,  not  voting  109,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  2531 

[Recorded  Teller  Vote] 

AYES— 161 


Abbltt 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  Dl. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Baker 
Blackburn 
Boland 
Bow 

Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Bj-rnes.  Wis. 
Camp 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carlson 
Carter 
Cederbers 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Cleveland 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conover 
Conte 
Culver 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Esch 
Flynt 
For.sythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Galiflanakls 


Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabtx) 


Garmatz 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Green,  Oreg. 
Gross 
Gubser 
Gude 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hillis 
Huntjate 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  N.C. 
Kastenmeier 
Keating 
Kemp 
King 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Land  grebe 
Lattu 
Leggett 
Lloyd 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCollister 
MrEwen 
McKevitt 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills,  Md. 
Mizell 
Monatran 
Moorhead 
Myers 
Nelsen 
O'Konski 
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Albert  Aspin 

Alexander  Aspinall 

Andrews,  Ala.  Badillo 

Annunzlo  Barrett 


Passman 

Patten 

Pettis 

Pike 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  Tex. 

Quie 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Rhodes 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rogers 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satlerfleld 

Say  lor 

Scherle 

Schmitz 

Schwens^el 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stuckey 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Thompson.  Ga. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Veysey 
Waldle 
Whltehurst 
Widnall 
Wyatt 
W>Tnan 
Yates 

Young,  Fla. 
Zion 
Zwach 


Beglch 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanton 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byron 

Cabell 

Carney 

Casey.  Tex. 

Clark 

Clausen, 
Don  H. 

Collins,  ni, 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danielson 
de  la  Garza 

Dclliuns 

Dcnholm 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Drinan 

Dulskl 

Eilberg 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fascell 

Fish 

Flood 

Foley 

Fraser 

Pulton 

GaydoB 

Gettys 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 


Griffin 

Hagan 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Helsioskl 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Ho^an 

Holifield 

Horlon 

Howard 

Hull 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jcne.s.  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Koch 

Kyros 

Long.  La. 

Lony.  Md. 

McCormack 

McFall 

McKay 

M.--,cdonald, 

Mass. 
Mahnn 
Mathis.  Ga. 
Matsunag.i 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Minish 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Mollohan 
Morean 
Murphy.  111. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Patman 
Perkins 


Peyser 

Pickle 

Poatce 

Podell 

Price,  HI. 

Purcell 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sartaanes 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Seiberllng 

Sisk 

Staggers  » 

Steele 

Strsttcn 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tiernan 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Wag^onner 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Williams 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Yatron 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
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"Made  In  connection  with  any  disaster  oc- 
curring on  or  after  June  1,  1972,  and  add 
"In  excess  of  $10,000  made  in  connection 
with  any  disaster  occurring  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1971." 
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Abernethy 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bell 
Betts 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
Burke,  Fla. 
Caffery 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Crane 
Curlin 
Davis.  S.C. 
Dent 

D'^rw  inskl 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Findley 
Fi.sher 
Flowers 


Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Frellnghuysen 
Gallagher 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Halpern 
Harsha 
Hays 
Hebert 
Hosmer 
Hunt 
Karth 
Kee 
Keith 
Kluczynskl 
Land  rum 
Lenncn 
Lent 
Link 
Lu.lan 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Madden 
Mailliard 
Mathlas.  Calif. 
Metcalfe 
Miller,  Calif. 
Mills.  Ark. 
Mlnshall 
Montgomery 


Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pucinski 

Rarick 

Held 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Ruppe 

Shoup 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Springer 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Tea.gue,  Tex. 

Terry 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylie 


So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CORMAN    TO    THE 
CHM.MITTEE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.'\mendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gorman  to  the 
committee  amendment:    On  page   5   line   1, 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  have 
the  amendment  reread.  We  could  not 
hear  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  unanimous-con- 
sent reouest  is  that  the  Clerk  rereport 
the  amendment. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  explain  what  this  amendment  will 

do. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  request  for  a  lim- 
itation of  time? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
uiianimous    consent   that   the   time    be 
limited  to  5  minutes  on  each  side,  and 
then  we  vote. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
\xy  not  to  use  the  full  5  minutes,  but  it 
seems  to  me  this  is  a  reasonable  approach 
to  the  situation  we  are  in. 

It  is  clear  that  a  great  number  of  peo- 
ple are  apprehensive  about  a  blanket 
retroactive  provision,  because  it  will  open 
up  many  thousands  of  cases  that  oc- 
curred after  July.  1971. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  those  people 
who  suffered  damage  in  excess  of  $10,000, 
in  the  California  earthquake  many  have 
had  no  reUef  at  all.  and  none  of  them 
has  had  the  relief  which  is  provided  in 
this  bill. 

I  am  asking  that  we  make  this  bill 
retroactive  to  the  beginning  of  this  Con- 
gress, but  onlv  in  those  cases  where  the 
loss  was  in  excess  of  $10,000.  That  will 
substantially  reduce  the  number  of  cases 
that  may  be  opened  up.  and  will  give 
greater  equity  to  people  who  have  suf- 
fered a  severe  loss  during  this  Congress. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  How  much  could  they 
have  above  $10,000?  What  would  be  the 
limit? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  First,  there  would  be 
no  forgiveness.  We  are  talking  about 
making  these  people  eligible  for  a  1 -per- 
cent loan. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  For  those  people  above 
$10,000. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Yes,  sir, 
Mr.  PATMAN.  How  high  above  $10,- 
000? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Whatever  the  bill  itself 
pro\-ides.  whatever  the  limit  i?  for  people 
who  suffered  disasters  after  July  1971. 
would  be  applicable  for  people  who  suf- 
fered the  losses  after  JanuaiT  1-  1971. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Only  those  above 
$10,000. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  If  the  loss  is  above 
$10,000. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  ones  below  would 
get  nothing? 


Mr.  CORMAN.  The  ones  below  would 
get  existing  law. 

Mr.   WILLIAAIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILII.\MS.  What  language  on 
page  5  does  the  amendment  strike? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  It  strikes  "July  1,  1971" 
and  inserts  -'June  1,  1972"— and  then  it 
goes  on  to  add.  and  provides  for  losses  in 
excess  of  $10,000  made  in  connection  with 
any  disaster  occurring  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1971.  It  affects  the  kind  of  loans 
that  may  be  opened  up.  but  it  provides 
that  any  loans  in  excess  of  $10,000  may 
be  subject  to  renegotiation,  if  it  occurred 
after  January  1.  1971. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Let  me  say  tliis  to  the 
gentleman :  It  was  my  understanding  the 
gentleman  was  going  to  add  an  amend- 
ment on  line  2,  page  5.  after  the  date 
"July  1,  1971." 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  WILLI.AMS.  The  reading  of  the 
amendment  is  to  change  "July  1.  1971" 
to  "June  1,  1972."  Would  the  gentleman 
be  satisfied  with  his  amendment  by  in- 
serting "after  Januarv-  1,  1971"  on 
page  5? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  accept 
that  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  So  how  would  the 
amendment  read? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  accept  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

We  open  up  a  number  of  cases  that  oc- 
curred between  June  30,  1972,  and  July  1, 
1971. 1  have  no  objection  to  that.  My  con- 
cern is  for  the  people  who  suffered  losses 
in  excels  of  $10,000  between  January  1, 
1971,  and  July  1,  1971.  It  does  seem  to  me 
they  are  entitled  to  si^ecial  consideration 
under  this  bill. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  like  to  imderstand 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment.  Does  it 
mean  the  gentleman  considers  a  person 
who  suffered  a  loss  of  less  than  $10,000. 
even  though  it.  was  all  he  had.  is  not  as 
important  as  somebody  who  suffered  a 
loss  of  SIO.OOO? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  No.  sir;  not  at  all. 
Mr.  JONAS-  That  is  what  it  says. 
Mr  CORMAN.  No,  sir.  The  man  who 
suffered  a  loss  of  $10,000  or  less  had  a 
$2,500  forgiveness  and  a  5'2-perccnt  loan 
for  the  other  $7,500.  Many  people  who 
suffered  losses  substantially  in  excess  of 
that  were  unable  to  get  any  relief  at  all 
because  they  could  not  qualify  for  a  5'^- 
percent  loan.  I  am  only  trying  to  take 
care  of  those  people  damaged  between 
Januarv  1,  and  July  1.  1971  whose  losses 
were  so  great  they  could  not  qualify  for 
existing  benefit. 


parliamentary    INQnRY 

Mr.    ABOUREZK.    Mr.    Chairman,    a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 

cf  atp  it, 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  All  I  am  asking  is 
how  does  the  amendment  now  read. 
The   CHAIRMAN.   Is   the   gentleman 


asking  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
amendment  reread '^ 
Mr  ABOLTIEZK  Yes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

Mr.  WILLLA.MS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry-.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  while  the  gentleman  wa? 
speaking  on  his  amendment  I  told  him  it 
was  my  thought,  which  I  had  obtained 
from  him.  that  his  amendment  would 
not  bother  the  July  1,  1971,  date  and 
he  agi-eed  to  change  his  amendment  to 
add  Phase  II  to  1971  to  include  any  loans 
made  in  the  amount  of  $10,000  or  more 
between  January  1,  1971,  and  July  1, 
1971.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  correct.  That  was  accepted 
bv  unammous  consent. 

The  CHAIRM.\N.  Let  the  Chair  state 
that  the  Chair  was  not  aware  of  the  re- 
quest by  the  gentleman  from  California 
and  since  there  was  no  unanimous  con- 
sent i-equest  made  or  put  by  the  Chair  to 
permit  a  change,  the  amendment  remains 
as  originally  read  by  the  Clerk. 

If  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  a  unanimous  consent  request 
to  withdraw  his  amendment  and  resub- 
mit it  in  modified  form,  the  Chair  will 
entertain  that  request. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  did  not  ask  for 
time.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  asked  for  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry,  and  I  think  I  have  m>' 
answer  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment  re- 
mains the  same  as  originally  submitted. 
Mr.     J.     WILLIAM     STANTON.    Mr, 
Chairman,   I   rise   in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  join  the  gentleman  from  South  Da- 
kota in  his  confusion  as  to  what  exactly 
the  amendment  means.  When  I  first  read 
it  I  had  the  impression  that  it  would 
leave  ever>-body  out  under  $10,000,  and 
I  am  not  sure  exactly  what  it  does  now, 
but  I  think  the  proposer  of  the  amend- 
ment clarified  it  in  his  last  words.  It 
would  apply  between  January  and  June 
of  1971.  as  I  understand  it.  It  would  apply 
to  the  California  earthquake. 

I  sav  to  the  Members  of  the  House  I 
thought  we  had  gone  through  this  in  the 
original  amendment  It  would  certainly 
be  very  discrimiiiatoi-y  legislation,  and  I 
urge  the  Members  to  wte  no  on  it. 

PARLL'^MENTARY     INQriRY 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liament ar>-  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 

state  it,  ^  , 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Did  the  Chair  take 
cognizance  of  the  acceptance  by  the 
sponsoring  author  of  the  then  pending 
amendment  (Mr.  Corman>  of  the  pro- 
posed change  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  which  he  accepted 
after  asking  unanimous  consent  to  ac- 
cept it? 

Mv  query  is,  is  it  proper  and  then,  li 
it  is'  not.  what  amendment  is  pending? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  offered  his  amendment 
and  then,  in  a  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  there  was  some 
discussion  as  lo  possible  changes. 
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However,  there  was  no  unanimous- 
consent  request  was  made  to  make  a 
change  in  the  amendment,  therefore  the 
amendment  is  still  as  originally  offered. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Corman)  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rake  this  time  sim- 
ply for  the  purpose  of  clarification.  I 
want  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  centleman  from  Texas  iMr. 
P.ATM.AN  I  or  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, uith  regard  to  people  who  have  al- 
ready taken  out  disaster  loans  at  the  ex- 
i^tin:-?  or  hi^h-interest  rate,  whether,  with 
the  passaLc  of  this  bill,  and  after  it  is 
signed  into  law  by  the  President,  will 
those  people  then  be  entitltKl  to  renego- 
tiate with  the  SBA  on  the  loan  for  a 
1 -percent  or  a  3-percent  loan,  depending 
on  which  one  they  choose? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  think  that  they 
can  very  definitely  renegotiate,  and  the 
answer  would  be  "Yes." 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  possible 
that  with  the  pa.3sage  of  this  legislation 
we  are  in  conflict  in  some  way  with  the 
disaster  provisions  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Loan  Administration,  so  just  for  pur- 
po*^es  of  clarification  and  to  make  some 
congressional  intent,  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  and  the  purpose  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Loan  Administration  is  to  get 
the  tv.o  to  cooperate  wherever  possible. 

This  came  up  in  Pennsylvania,  and  I 
certainly  want  to  make  sure  that  it  is 
the  clear  intention  of  this  committee  and 
the  House  that  the  SBA  fully  cooperates 
uith  the  Farmers  Home  Loan  Adminis- 
tration in  giving  the  applicant  the  low- 
est loan  po^'^ible. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  yield 
to  the  eentlema:i  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  does  not  disagree  that  any- 
body who  made  a  loan  at  the  higher  rate 
could  now  renegotiate,  which  goes  back 
to  the  applicable  retroactive  date? 

Mr.  J.  WILLI.AM  STANTON.  That  is 
my  opinion. 

Mr.  ABOLTREZK  You  do  not  dis- 
agree? 

Mr.  J.  W^LLIAM  STANTON.  No.  I  do 
not  disagree. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  along  with  the  gentle- 
man froni  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Aboufezk'  . 
I  also  agree  with  the  chairman,  because 
on  line  25.  section  2.  of  pase  4.  it  reads: 

Tlie  amendment  made  by  the  first  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  loans  made  In 
connection  with  any  dUast-er  occurring  on  or 
after  July  1.  1971.  .  .  . 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  concur  that 
these  loans  that  were  made  in  connec- 
tion with  these  disasters  still  can  be 
negotiated  in  line  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  I  hope  that  no  Member  will 
ask  for  regular  order  here,  because  I  am 
going  to  try  to  save  some  time. 

When  this  bill  gets  to  final  passage,  let 
us  try  to  save  20  minutes  by  passing  the 
bill  on  a  teller  vot-e,  and  we  can  do  it  if 
50  Members  will  stand  up.  This  will 
save  that  much  time,  because  then  we 
will  not  have  the  usual  rollcall.  and  all 
those  Members  whose  names  begin  w'ith 
W,  X,  Y  and  Z  will  not  be  discriminated 
against. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAmMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  be  proposed?  If  not,  un- 
der the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  SisK,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  156921  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  reduce  the  interest  rate  on 
Small  Business  Administration  disaster 
loans,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1030, 
he  reported  the  biU  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rale,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  anv 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTIOX  TO  RECOMMrr  OFFERED  BT 
MR.    BLACKBT7RN 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
po.sed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Blackburn  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R.  15692,  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
pas.sage  of  the  bill. 

TELLER     VOTE     WTTH     CLERKS 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
tellers. 
Tellers  were  ordered. 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered,  and 
the  Speaker  appointed  as  tellers  Messrs. 
Patman.  Gibbons.  Widnall.  and  Barrett! 
The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  325,  noes 
9,  not  voting  98,  as  follows; 
[Roll  No.  254] 
[Recorded  Teller  Vote] 
AYES— 325 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Lens:,  Md. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McColUster 

McCormack 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKevitt 

McKlnney 

Mardonaid, 

Mass. 
Mahon 
Martin 
Mathls,  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills.  Md. 
Minish 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Murphy,  111. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konskl 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pevser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poacie 
Podell 
Powell 
Preyer.  N.C. 
Price,  ni. 
Price.  Tex. 
Purcell 
Qule 
QuUlen 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Ran  gel 
Rees 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Roberts 
Robinson.  Va. 
Rf^bison,  N-Y. 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruth 
Ryan 
St  Germain 


Abbitt 

Dow 

Abourezk 

Downing 

Abzus 

Drinan 

Adams 

Dulskl 

Addabbo 

Duncan 

Alexander 

du  Pont 

Anderson, 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Calif. 

Ellberg 

Anderson,  111. 

Esch 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Eshleman 

Andrews, 

Evans.  Colo. 

N.  Dak. 

Fa.scell 

Annunzlo 

Fish 

Archer 

Fisher 

Arends 

Flood 

Ashley 

Flynt 

Aspln 

Foley 

Asplnall 

Forsythe 

BadiUo 

Fountain 

Baker 

Eraser 

Barrett 

Frenzel 

Be^ch 

Frey 

Bennett 

Fulton 

Bergland 

Fuqua 

BevlU 

Galiflanakls 

Bia2?l 

Garmatz 

Blester 

Gaydos 

Bingham 

Gettys 

Blantou 

Glalmo 

Boland 

Gibbons 

Bow 

Goldwater 

Brademas 

Gonzalez 

Brasco 

Goodllng 

Brinkley 

Grasso 

Brooks 

Green.  Oreg. 

Brotzman 

Griffin 

Brown.  Ohio 

Gro.ss 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Gubser 

Buchanan 

Gude 

Burke.  Mas.s. 

Ha  tan 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Haley 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Hamilton 

Burton 

Hammer- 

Byrne.  Pa. 

schmldt 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hanley 

Byron 

Hanna 

CabeU 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Camp 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Harrington 

Carlson 

Harvey 

Carney 

Hastings 

Carter 

Hathaway 

Casey,  Tex. 

Hawkins 

Cederberg 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Chamberlain 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Chappell 

Heinz 

Clancy 

Hel-stoskl 

Clark 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Clausen, 

Hicks,  Wash. 

DonH. 

Hlllls 

Cleveland 

Hogan 

Collier 

Hoilfleld 

Collins,  lU. 

Horton 

Collins.  Tex. 

Howard 

Conable 

Hull 

Conover 

Hungate 

Conte 

Hutchinson 

Corman 

Ichord 

Cotter 

Jacobs 

Coughlln 

Jarman 

Crane 

John.son.  Calif 

Culver 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Daniel,  Va. 

Jonas 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Danlelson 

Jones.  N.C. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Kastenmeler 

de  la  Garza 

Kazen 

Delaney 

Keating 

Deilums 

Kemp 

Denholm 

King 

Dennis 

Koch 

Derwlnskl 

Kuykendall 

Devine 

Kyi 

Dickinson 

Kyros 

Dlngell 

Landrum 

Donohue 

Latta 

Dom 

Leggett 
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Sandman 

Sarbanes 

SatterHeld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sisk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 


Ashbrook 
Blackburn 
Brown,  Mich. 


Steele 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Terry 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vey.sey 

NOES— 9 

Dellenback  Mallary 

Hall  Mann 

Landgrebe  Schmltz 


Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Ware 

W'halen 

Whalley 

White 

Whiiehurst 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Pla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 98 


Abprnethy 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bell 
Beets 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Caffery 
Celler 
Chisholm 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Curlln 
Davis,  S.C. 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Findley 
Flowers 


Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Frellnghuysen 
Gallagher 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Halpern 
Harsha 
Hays 
Hebert 
Henderson 
Hosmer 
Hunt 
Karlh 
Kee 
Keith 
Kluczynskl 
Lennon 
Lent 
Link 
Lujan 
McCuUoch 
McDade 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
McMillan 
Madden 
Mallliard 
Mathias,  Calif. 
Metcalfe 
MUler.  Calif. 


Mills.  Ark. 

Minshall 

Montgomery 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  NY. 

Pelly 

Pirnle 

Poff 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnski 

Rarlck 

Held 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Ruppe 

Shoup 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stephens 

Teague,  Tex. 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wlison.  Bob 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  DISASTER  INSURANCE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
agine, if  you  will,  all  of  Los  Angeles  mov- 
ing along  in  a  car  at  30  miles  per  hour — 
and  suddenly  hitting  a  brick  wall. 

This  is  very  much  what  it  was  like  on 
February  9  of  this  year  when  a  major 
earthquake  rocked  the  area  at  6  in  the 
morning.  Within  a  few  minutes.  64  peo- 
ple had  died  and  a  half-billion  dollars 
of  damage  had  been  done.  If  the  quake 
had  been  just  an  hour  or  so  later,  thou- 
sands of  people  could  have  been  killed. 

During  the  last  year  and  a  half,  bil- 
lions— billions — of  dollars  of  damage  has 
occurred  throughout  the  country  due  to 
many  other  natiu-al  disasters.  Mast  of 
the  damage  ha.s  been  the  worst  kind- 
loss  of  life  and  per.^onal  property.  Be- 
cause of  this,  the  Federrd  Govei-nment 
has  seen  fit  to  provide  low-cost  loan.^^  and 
some  grants-in-aid  to  private  individuals 
and  businesses. 

Heightened  interest  in  earthquake  in- 
surance is  one  of  the  obvious  results  of 
the  recent  disaster  in  Los  Angeles.  Mere 


interest,  however,  is  not  enough.  It  is  time 
to  get  down  to  business. 

Earthquakes  are  usually  thought  of  as 
a  west  coast  problem  only — but  major 
quakes  have  occurred  in  many  areas  of 
the  country.  The  worst  (x;currence  was 
in  1811  in  New  Madrid,  Mo.  Other  major 
shakeups  have  been  recorded  in  New 
York.  Utah.  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Mon- 
tana. Alaska,  Nevada,  and  Washington 
Although  California  accounts  for  two- 
thirds  of  all  recorded  cx^currences.  only 
half  a  dozen  of  the  50  States  have  not  ex- 
perienced an  earthquake  or  tidal  wave 
to  some  degree. 

Quakes  are  erratic,  and  this  is  part  of 
their  terror;  unlike  a  hurricane,  or  tor- 
nado, an  earthquake  gives  no  warning. 

I  agree  with  the  report.^  of  the  National 
Academies  of  Science  and  Engineering 
and  the  President's  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  that  more  research  should 
be  conducted  into  the  question  of  the 
prediction  of  earthquakes,  and  the  pos- 
sible reduction  of  internal  earth  pres- 
sure. These  reports  and  suggestions  are 
currently  under  study,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  several  definite  measures  will  be 
undertaken. 

I  am  specifically  concerned  about  in- 
surance for  private  property  damage. 
There  are  re?ident:S  in  my  district  who 
have  sustained  S30.000  in  damage  on  a 
S40.000  home.  With  a  new  loan  to  cover 
the  damage,  the  disaster  victim  is  ob- 
ligated to  a  $70,000  mortgage.  He  can 
never  really  recover  from  this  hardship. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  people  with  major 
damage  who  suffer;  one  man  from  my 
district,  of  retirement  age.  called  my  of- 
fice last  month  in  an  effort  to  expedite 
his  disaster  loan.  His  home  experienced 
$5,000  in  damage  and  he  was  flat  broke. 
He  did  not  know  how  he  would  tell  his 
wife  that  there  was  not  enough  money 
for  any  more  groceries.  Fortunately,  we 
were  able  to  help  him.  With  convenient, 
inexpensive  disaster  coverage,  this  par- 
ticular tragedy  would  not  have  been  so 
unmanageable  for  this  man. 

Earthquake  insurance,  of  course,  is 
available.  Some  contend  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely expensive,  but  that  is  not  totally 
true.  For  about  S5  per  month,  slightly 
higher  than  regular  fire  insurance,  one 
can  purchase  a  S40.000  policy  on  both  the 
dwelling  and  its  contents.  But  that  is  still 
too  expen.^ive  for  a  lot  of  people.  Add  that 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  high  deductible 
clause:  the  long  intervals  between  quake 
occurrences,  and  almost  no  attempt  by 
the  industry  to  promote  disaster  insur- 
ance— and  j-ou  have  people  that  are  not 
buying  this  kind  of  insurance. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  con- 
cept of  flood  insurance  is  experiencing  a 
similar  lack  of  interest.  The  real  tragedy 
will  occur  in  the  next  flood  when  those 
who  did  not  purchase  flood  insurance 
will  be  forbidden  to  obtain  low-cost  SBA 
loans,  due  to  a  new  Federal  law. 

The  industry  and  the  Federal  Goveri:- 
ment  must  face  up  to  the  problem  of 
private  loss;  we  cannot  e.xpect  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  pick  uj)  the  tab  everj- 
time  our  Nation  experiences  a  catas- 
trophe. 

Low-cost  disaster  insurance  is  a  must — 
no  matter  who  likes  it  or  who  does  not 
like  it.  Remember — people  are  more  con- 


cerned about  whether  or  not  they  can  get 
coverage,  rather  than  where  it  comes 
from. 

Disaster  insurance  can  yield  the  indus- 
try a  profit.  During  the  past  50  years, 
property  losses  have  only  amounted  to 
3V3  percent  of  all  the  total  premiums 
collected.  It  will  also  provide  protection 
to  the  life  investments  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

Tavo  other  factors  are  important.  First, 
historically  even  moderate  earthquakes 
occur  less  f  reqeuntly  in  the  United  States 
than  hurricanes  or  tornadoes.  Secondly, 
methodologies  are  available  to  determine 
areas  of  particular  risk  and  the  subse- 
quent actuarial  rates. 

The  industry  should  work  out  a  pro- 
gram of  disaster  insurance  on  its  ovra 
or  the  Federal  Government  could  be 
forced  Into  a  position  of  establishing  its 
own  dLsaster  insurance  company.  You  in 
the  industn-  might  say.  "Well,  that  takes 
the  responsibility  off  our  shoulders." 
Gentlemen,  the  next  question  is  when 
does  the  Federal  Government  establish 
its  own  auto  insurance  program — or  what 
about  life  insurance?  You  might  say, 
"That's  ridiculous."  I  must  only  point  to 
the  record  of  Government  intitision  into 
almost  every  area  of  private  enterprise 
in  the  last  30  years  to  nullify  that  argu- 
ment. Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said,  "The 
less  government,  the  better."  and  in  this 
instance,  I  must  agree. 

I  do,  however,  feel  that  there  could  be 
a  joint  government- Industry  partnership 
on  a  program  to  assure  the  purchase  of 
disaster  insurance. 

I  have  spoken  to  some  people  who  feel 
that  the  Congress  should  merely  pass  a 
law  requiring  all  Americans  to  carry  dis- 
aster insurance.  I  would  oppose  this,  be- 
cause it  smacks  of  direct  Government  in- 
tervention into  private  enterprise — not 
to  mention  that  it  would  also  be  in  the 
direct  defiance  of  the  McCarran-Fergu- 
son  Act  of  1945. 

I  would  prefer  to  see  this  done  privately 
through  the  inclusion  of  an  all-natural 
risk  provision  in  all  standard  home- 
owTier  policies.  The  mortgage  loan  indus- 
try could  assist  such  a  private  program, 
by  requiring  a  disaster  insurance  pro- 
vision on  all  existing  and  future  home 
loans.  This  would  help  keep  disaster  in- 
surance in  the  realm  of  private  enter- 
prise. 

One  further  st«p  may  be  necessary. 
Presently,  the  Federal  GoveiTiment  picks 
up  the  entire  tab  for  disasters.  For  ex- 
ample, following  the  Los  Angeles  quake, 
the  Government  picked  up  the  entire 
public  disaster  relief  tab  of  $436.1  million. 
This  paid  for  all  off-duty  time  for  police- 
men and  firemen,  the  rebuilding  of 
broken  freeways,  reconstruction  of  all 
damaged  public  buildings,  and  grants-in- 
aid  for  private  property  damage.  The 
grants-in-aid  amounted  to  Government 
gifts  as  high  as  $2,500. 

Remember,  tliLs  was  all  paid  for  by  the 
Federal  Government.  No  State,  city,  or 
county  funds  were  involved.  This,  in  It- 
self, is  wrong.  The  States  should  share 
some  sort  of  responsibiUty,  otherwise  the 
dependence  on  the  Federal  Government 
grows  and  grows. 

I  would  propose  that  all  States  re- 
quire all  homeowners  to  carrj-  disaster 
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insurance  from  private  companies;  if  the 
State  did  not  have  such  a  requirement. 
it  would  no  longer  receive  any  Federal 
disaster  assistance.  Such  a  requirement 
would  leave  the  regulation  of  the  insur- 
ance industry  in  the  State.  This  has  the 
definite  advaiitage  of  allowing  the  States 
to  set  their  owii  rates  without  some  over- 
all national  rate  that  could  be  either  too 
high  or  too  low  In  different  parts  of  the 
countrJ^ 

Mandatoi-y  earthquake  insurance 
would  have  popular  appeal  in  Cali- 
fornia, simply  because  the  cost  would 
drop  from  $5  per  month  to  $1.21  per 
month— a  decrease  of  more  than  75  per- 
cent, 

I  would  also  propose  an  amendment 
to  the  antitrust  laws,  if  necessary,  to 
t:>ermit  a  national  pooling  of  losses  on 
disaster  insurance.  If  this  was  coupled 
with  changes  in  certain  tax  laws,  it 
would  permit  the  industrj-  greater  flexi- 
bility. 

■  In  order  to  make  all  this  a  reality,  I 
am  today  proposing  to  the  President,  a 
joint,  short-term  Federal-State-private 
enterprise  task  force  that  would  con- 
sider this  problem,  and  then  ask  the 
Congress  for  appropriate  action. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  Richard  Bar- 
ger,  Califorriia's  insurance  commissioner, 
has  completely  endoi-sed  the  proposal  I 
have  just  outlined.  Positive,  encouraging 
reactions  have  also  come  from  Govern- 
ment and  private  industry  officials. 

I  said  I  want  to  get  down  to  business— 
I  do  not  want  another  2-  or  3-year  report. 
We  need  action  soon. 

It  is  up  to  the  Congress,  the  adminis- 
tration, and  very  importantly,  it  is  up 
to  you  gentlemen.  I  think  we  should 
begin  today. 


AMENDING  THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL 
LUNCH  ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  unanimous  consent  agreement  of 
June  27,  1972.  I  move  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pa.ss  the  bill  'H.R,  14896) 
to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act.  a5  amended,  to  assure  that  adequate 
funds  are  available  for  the  conduct  of 
summer  food  service  programs  for  chil- 
dren from  areas  in  which  poor  economic 
conditions  exist  and  from  areas  in  which 
there  are  high  concentrations  of  work- 
ing mothers,  and  for  other  purposes  re- 
lated to  expanding  and  strengthening 
the  child  nutrition  programs,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  ac;  f oUows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
13  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  (42 
use,  1761)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  utilize,  during  the  period  May 
15  to  .September  15.  1972  not  to  exceed  $25.- 
000.000  from  fundi  available  during  the  fis- 
cal years  1972  and  1973  under  section  32  of 
the  Act  of  August  24.  1935  (7  US.C.  612c). 
to  carrv  out  the  purpose.^  of  this  section. 
Funds  expended  under  the  provisions  of  thlfl 
paraeraph  may  be  relm.bur3ed  out  of  any 
subsequent  supplemental  or  regular  appro- 
priation hercEifter  enacted  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  section,  ewid  such  reim- 


bursements shaJl  be  deposited  Into  the  fund 
established  pursuant  to  section  32  of  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1935,  to  be  available  for 
the  purposes  of  said  section  32.  Funds  made 
available  under  this  subsection  shall,  be  in 
addition  to  direct  appropriations  or  other 
funds  available  for  the  conduct  of  summer 
food  service  programs  for  children." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  13 
(a)(1)  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  (42 
L'S.C.  1761(a)(1)),  as  amended.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "There  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
are  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1972.  June  30.  1973,  and 
June  30,  1974,  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
formulate  and  carry  out  a  program  to  assist 
States  through  grants-in-aid  and  other 
means,  to  initiate,  maintain,  or  expand  non- 
profit food  service  programs  for  children  In 
service  institutions." 

(b)  Section  13(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  a  new  sentence  at  the 
end  thereof  as  follows:  "To  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  special  summer  programs 
shall  utilize  the  existing  food  service  facu- 
lties of  public  and  nonprofit  private  schools." 
Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(a) 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1773(a))  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1972,  June  30,  1973. 
and  June  30,  1974.  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  carry  out  a  program  to  assist  the  States 
through  grants-in-aid  and  other  means  to 
Initiate,  maintain,  or  expand  nonprofit  break- 
fast programs  In  all  schools  which  make 
application  for  assistance  and  agree  to  carry 
out  a  nonprofit  breakfast  program  In  accord- 
ance with  this  Act." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  until  such  time  as  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation may  provide  additional  funds  for 
such  purpose  use  so  much  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  section  32  of  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612(c)).  as  may 
be  necessary.  In  addition  to  the  funds  avail- 
able therefor,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  4  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
and  provide  an  average  rate  of  reimburse- 
ment of  not  less  than  8  cents  per  meal  within 
each  State  during  the  fiscal  year  1973.  Fluids 
expended  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  any 
supplemental  appropriation  hereafter  en- 
acted for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  and 
such  reimbursements  shall  be  deposited  into 
the  fund  established  pursuant  to  section  32 
of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935.  to  be  available 
for  the  purposes  of  said  section  32. 

(b)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  States 
In  such  manner  as  wUl  best  enable  schools 
to  meet  their  obligations  with  respect  to  the 
service  of  free  and  reduced-price  lunches  and 
to  meet  the  objective  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  providing  a  minimum  rate  of  re- 
imbursement under  section  4  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  and  such  funds  shall  be 
apportioned  and  paid  as  exxjedltlously  as 
may  be  practicable. 

Sec.  5,  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  9 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  Is  desig- 
nated as  subsection  (a)  of  that  section. 

(b)  The  second  through  the  seventh  sen- 
tences of  section  9  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  shall  be  designated  as  subsection 
( b )  of  that  section  and  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  not  later  than  May  15 
of  each  fiscal  year,  shall  prescribe  an  Income 
poverty  guideline  setting  forth  Income  levels 
by  family  size  for  use  In  the  subsequent  fiscal 
year,  and  such  guideline  shall  not  subse- 
quently be  reduced  to  be  effective  In  such 
subsequent  fiscal  year.  Any  child  who  Is  a 


member  of  a  household  which  has  an  an- 
nual Income  not  above  the  applicable  family- 
size  Income  level  set  forth  In  the  Income 
poverty  guideline  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  served  a  free  lunch.  Following 
the  announcement  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Income  poverty  guideline  for  each  fiscal  year, 
each  State  educational  agency  shall  prescribe 
the  Income  guidelines,  by  family  size,  to  be 
used  by  schools  in  the  State  during  such 
fiscal  year  in  making  determinations  of  those 
children  eligible  for  a  free  lunch.  The  in- 
come guidelines  for  free  lunches  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  each  Slate  educational  agency 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  applicable  family- 
size  Income  levels  in  the  Income  poverty 
guideline  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and 
shall  not  be  more  than  25  per  centum  above 
such  family-size  Income  levels.  Each  fiscal 
year,  each  State  educational  agency  shall 
also  prescribe  income  guidelines,  by  family 
size,  to  be  used  by  schools  In  the  State  dur- 
ing such  fiscal  year  in  making  determina- 
tions of  those  children  eligible  for  a  lunch 
at  a  reduced  price,  not  to  exceed  20  cents,  if  a 
school  elects  to  serve  reduced-price  lunches. 
Such  Income  guidelines  for  reduced-price 
lunches  shall  be  prescribed  at  not  more  than 
50  per  centum  above  the  applicable  family- 
size  income  levels  In  the  income  poverty 
guideline  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Local 
school  authorities  shall  publicly  announce 
such  Income  guidelines  on  or  about  the 
opening  of  school  each  fiscal  year  and  shall 
make  determinations  with  respect  to  the 
annual  Incomes  of  any  household  solely  on 
the  basis  of  a  statement  executed  In  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  an 
adult  member  of  such  household.  No  phys:cal 
segregation  of  or  other  discrimination 
against  any  child  eligible  for  a  free  lunch 
or  a  reduced-price  lunch  shall  be  made  by 
the  school  nor  shall  there  be  any  overt  identi- 
fication of  any  such  child  by  special  tokens 
or  tickets,  announced  or  published  lists  of 
names,  or  by  other  means." 

(c)  The  eighth  through  the  thirteenth 
sentences  of  section  9  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  shall  be  designated  as  subsection 
(c)  of  that  section  and  the  last  sentence  of 
such  subsection  shall  be  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  phrase  "under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 10  until  such  time  as  the  Secretary" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
phrase  "under  this  Act  until  such  time  as 
the  State  educational  agency,  or  In  the  case 
of  such  schools  which  participate  under  the 
provisions  of  section  10  of  this  Act  the  Sec- 
retary". 

Sec.  6.  The  first  sentence  of  section  5(a) 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  as 
amended  by  section  2  of  Public  Law  91-248, 
is  amended  by  deleting  the  phrase  "for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  not  to  exceed 
$15,000,000  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following  phrase:  "for 
each  of  tl  e  three  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 
1973,  Juni  30.  1974.  and  June  30.  1975,  not 
to  exceed  »40,000.000  and  for  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000".  To 
assist  the  Congress  In  determining  the 
amounts  needed  annually,  the  Secretary  is 
directed  to  conduct  a  survey  among  the 
States  and  school  districts  on  unmet  needs 
for  equipment  in  schools  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  section  5  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act.  The  results  of  such  survey  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  by  December  31,  1972. 
Sec.  7.  The  first  sentence  of  section  10  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ":  Provided.  That 
such  regulations  relating  to  competitive  food 
service  shall  permit  the  sale  of  nutritious 
food  through  vending  machines  in  partici- 
pating schools  and  service  institutions  where 
the  proceeds  of  such  sales  will  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  schools  or  of  organizations  of 
students  or  parents  approved  by  the  schools 


and  such  ."^ales  will  i:iot  substantially  Inter- 
fere with  the  programs  so  authorized". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Sjjeaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

Mr.   GROSS.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   object. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  No,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  simply  ob- 
jected to  the  unanimous  consent  for  a 
second:  that  is  all. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  gentleman  in- 
sists, the  vote  on  ordering  a  second  will 
be  taken  by  tellers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  exactly  right, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Tlie  SPEAKER,  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  objects  to  ordering  a  second;  and 
the  Chair  appoints  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  <Mr.  Perkins*  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  ( Mr,  Gross  <  as  tellers. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  120. 
noes  10. 

So  a  second  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota for  20  minutes  each. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jleld 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker  \\ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

GENER.^L    LEAVE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed   (H.R.   15692). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAK;eR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
before  us  today,  H.R.  14896.  is  a  bill  unan- 
imously reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  1  week  ago.  The 
main  thrust  of  the  legislation  is  to  ex- 
tend through  fiscal  year  1974  the  expir- 
ing provision  of  the  School  Lunch  and 
Child  Nutrition  Act.  The  most  urgently 
needed  provision  of  the  legislation  pro- 
vides the  necessary  funds  to  allow  the 
summer  feeding  program  to  underprivi- 
leged children  to  continue  and  expand. 
Currently  1.160.000  children  are  being 
served  by  the  breakfast  program,  while 
with  the  expansion  authorized  In  H.R. 


14896.  2,200.000  children  could  be  served. 
The  bill  authorizes  $25  million  in  section 
32  funds  to  be  used  immediately  for  the 
summer  program.  These  funds  will  make 
it  possible  for  local  communities  to  give 
the  assurances  that  are  needed  to  enable 
them  to  reach  needy  children  with  ade- 
quate lunches  this  summer.  The  bill 
further  amends  the  School  Lunch  Act  to 
increase  authorizations  to  enable  children 
attending  child  care  centers  in  low-in- 
come areas  to  receive  lunches  on  a  year- 
round  basis. 

The  committee  bill  removes  the  limita- 
tions on  the  amounts  that  can  be  ap- 
propriated to  expand  the  school  break- 
fast program  and  clarifies  the  eligibility 
of  all  schools — all  needy  children  would 
be  entitled  to  participate  in  the  breakfast 
program  regardless  of  the  kind  of  school 
that  they  attend. 

This  amendment  would  require  the 
Secretary  and  the  States  to  immediately 
institute  a  breakfast  program  in  every 
school  that  applies.  The  amendment 
further  makes  clear  that  the  Secretary 
must  provide  Federal  funds  for  each 
school  that  applies  for  the  breakfast  pro- 
gram without  regard  to  any  priorities 
based  upon  need,  distance  of  travel,  or 
any  other  such  criteria.  It  is  the  intent 
of  the  committee  that  each  breakfast 
served  throughout  the  Nation  shall  be 
supported  by  a  uiiiform  minimum  reim- 
bursement. Therefore,  in  apportioning 
funds  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Secretar\' 
must  provide  the  States  with  amounts 
large  enough  to  permit  the  anticipated 
expansion. 

The  reported  bill  increases  the  level 
of  general  support  to  the  regular  school 
lunch  program  to  8  cents  per  lunch 
served.  Tliis  amount  is  considered  by 
school  food  authorities  across  the  coun- 
try as  the  minimum.  necessar>'  to  main- 
tain a  viaLlp  school  lunch  program  for 
all  schoolchildren.  Rapid  increases  in 
food  prices  as  well  as  prices  generally 
in  the  past  2  years  have  made  it  nec- 
essary for  nearly  all  schools  to  increase 
luncli  prices  with  consequent  reductions 
in  participation.  Also  the  bill  provides 
for  the  u.se  of  section  32  funds  to  meet 
this  increased  cost  until  an  appropria- 
tion is  enacted  to  pay  back  the  section 
32  account. 

Nothing  in  this  bill  is  intended  to 
amend  or  repeal  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  Public  Law  92-153  which  es- 
tablished that  national,  uniform,  mini- 
mum. Federal  per  meal  reimbursement 
rates  of  "40  cents  or  the  cost  per  meal  of 
providing  such  meals,  whichever  is  less," 
must  be  provided  for  everj'  free  meal 
.served  and.  "40  cents  of  the  cost  per 
meal  of  providing  such  meals  less  the 
highest  reduced  price  charged  whichever 
is  less,"  must  be  provided  for  everv'  re- 
duced price  meal  served  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  ll'e)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act. 

Section  32  funds  which  are  available 
to  the  Secretarv'  of  Agriculture  are  ade- 
quate to  support  the  amendments  pro- 
po.sed  in  H.R,  14896. 

The  appropriation  acted  upon  by  the 
House  today  provides  a  reserve  of  $300 
million  in  fiscal  1973  which  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  Secretary  to  use.  As  the 
committee  report  Indicates,  and  as  the 


administration's  budget  proposal  notes, 
the  Secretary  has  used  this  reserve  for 
those  purposes  which  the  Congress  has 
directed. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year,  for  example. 
the  Secretary  has  used  reserve  funds  to 
insure  that  adequate  section  12  funds  are 
available  for  child  nutrition  programs. 

Therefore,  we  are  proposing  that  the 
Secretary  continue  this  practice;  and  I 
want  to  assiu'e  the  Congress  that  we  are 
mindful  of  the  need  to  protect  the  avail- 
Pbility  of  these  tunds.  The  authorizing 
language  for  section  32  provides  that  the 
reserve,  if  it  is  depleted  any  year,  can  be 
built  back  up  to  the  $300  million  level 
from  new  obligational  authority. 

In  addition,  the  language  of  the  child 
nutrition  amendment  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  use  section 
32  funds  and  submit  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation to  reimburse  section  32. 

There  is  the  further  possibility  that 
some  of  the  section  32  funds  which  the 
Department  has  used  to  fund  child  nu- 
trition programs  in  fiscal  1972  will  not 
be  fully  utilized,  and  may  also  revert  to 
the  reserve.  This  would  mean  that  the 
anticipated  depletion  of  the  reserve  for 
fiscal  1972  will  not  be  as  great  as  pres- 
ently expected.  If  this  proves  to  be  the 
case,  then  even  more  of  the  section  32 
funds  currently  slated  from  the  fiscal 
1973  budget  for  the  reserve  would  be 
available  for  current  program  operations, 
and  would  lessen  the  pressure  for  a  sup- 
plemental. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  best 
judgment  that  there  will  be  sufficient 
section  32  funds  available  to  fund  the 
child  nutrition  programs  affected  by  this 
amendment;  and  any  impact  is  likely  to 
be  diminished  by  the  availability  of  sec- 
tion 32  funds  whuch  were  unspent  in  fis- 
cal 1972.  The  following  analysis  clearly 
shows  the  status  of  the  section  32  ac- 
count: 

Section   32   Analysis 

FISCAL    1973 

Total  available »951.700 

AMOUNT    Btn>OETED 

Child  Nutrition  Program: 

Section    4 _  849,000 

Section   11 350,400 

Breakfast    34,000 

Nonfood    1.100 

State  Administration 2,000 

Nonschool 63,000 

Total    ChUd   Nutrition   Pro- 
grams         489,553 

Commodltlea    to    States 92,675 

Direct  Distribution 161.223 

Other .- 37,198 

Total  Amount  Budgeted 780,549 

Set  aside  for  reserve 9171.151 

Carrv     forward     from     fiscal     year 

■72 $130,000 

Reserve   available    to   Secretaxy $300,000 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  to  provide  for  a  specific 
determination  by  the  Secretarv-  of  Agri- 
culture of  income  levels  under  which 
children  v^ill  be  eligible  for  a  free  or  re- 
duced price  meal  at  school.  All  children 
from  families  with  incomes  less  than  the 
official  poverty  guidelines  shall  receive 
a  limch  totally  free  of  charge.  States 
will  be  permitted  to  increase  this  level  by 
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25  percent.  In  addition,  local  communi- 
ties will  be  authorized  to  provide  lunch 
at  reduced  prices  to  all  childi-en  whose 
family  income  is  no  more  than  50  per- 
cent above  the  official  poverty  income 
guideline.  State  agencies  must  pubUsh 
guidelines  providing  at  least  a  reduced 
price  meal,  not  to  exceed  20  cents,  to  all 
those  children  whose  family  income  is 
no  more  than  50  percent  of  the  income 
guidelines.  All  such  local  determinations 
must  be  publicly  announced  before  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year. 

This  action  circumscribes  tlie  unlim- 
ited power  presently  held  by  State  agen- 
cies and  local  school  authorities  to  set 
eligibility  standards  higher  than  the  Sec- 
retary's "income  poverty  guidelines"— 
the  national  minimum  standard  that  is 
annually    prescribed    by    the   Secretary 
and  that  is  equal  to  the  HEW-OEO  pov- 
erty index.  This  power,  wliich  was  his- 
toricallv  provided  by  the  act  and  which 
was  reiterated  by  the  joint  resolution 
of  October,  Public  Law  92-153,  enabled 
local  school  authorities  to  set  eligibility 
standards   for   free   and   reduced   price 
lunches  as  high  above  the  "income  pov- 
erty guideline"  as  they  deemed  necessary 
so  Ihat  all  children  who  were  unable  to 
afford  the  full  price  of  a  meal  would  be 
fed.  The  law  also  provided  that  all  meals 
served  pursuant  to  these  locally  Uberal- 
ized  eligibility  standards  would  be  sup- 
ported by  Federal  reimbursements.  This 
section   provides   that  local  school   au- 
thorities, having  State  agency  approval, 
may  not  set  free  lunch  eligibility  stand- 
ards higher  than  25  percent  in  excess  of 
the  "income  poverty  guidelines"  and  may 
not  set  reduced  price  lunch  eligibility 
standards  higher  than  50  percent  in  ex- 
ce.ss  of  the  "income  poverty  guidelines." 
I  expect  that  each  State  having  eligibility 
standards  lower  than  those  authorized 
by  this  section  will  immediately  increase 
its  standards  to  the  full  extent  now  per- 
mitted. Finally,  this  section  requires  that 
all    children    from    families   whose    in- 
comes   are    below    the    income    poverty 
guideline  shall  be  provided  free  limches 
instead  of  the  reduced  price  lunches  that 
were  authorized  in  the  past.  Previously, 
local  school  districts  were  permitted  to 
provide    either    free    or    reduced    price 
meals  to  children  coming  from  families 
with  incomes  below  the  "income  poverty 
guidelines."     Now     such     impoverished 
children  will  no  longer  have  to  pay  any- 
thing for  their  meals,  but  will  be  en- 
titled to  free  midday  nutrition. 

The  comnuttee  bill  also  strengthens 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  by  increasing 
the  authorisation  for  nonfood  assistance 
to  540,000,000  per  year.  This  increase 
would  enable  participants  lo  properly 
equip  facilities  to  meet  the  expanding 
needs  of  this  program. 

The  Secretar>'  of  Agriculture  is  re- 
quired by  the  committee  amendment  to 
conduct  a  ."^urvey  on  the  unmet  needs 
for  equipment  in  elinble  schools  and 
report  to  the  Congress  by  December  31. 
1972.  With  the  additional  funds  and  the 
survey  the  Department  should  be  able  to 
more  adequately  meet  the  identified 
needs  of  schooh. 

Finally  the  bill  amends  the  act  to 
provide  that  regulations  governing 
school  food  programs  permit  the  sale 


of  nutritious  foods  through  vending 
machines.  The  use  of  vending  machines  is 
limited  to  nutritious  foods.  "Nutritious" 
should  be  considered  as  meaning  that  a 
food  or  food  produce  contains  nutrients 
which,  in  relation  to  the  caloric  value, 
will  provide  a  balanced  diet  when  con- 
sumed in  suflBcient  quantity  to  meet  the 
recommended  daily  allowances  of  calories 
for  school  children.  Also  the  proceeds 
of  such  sales  would  go  only  to  the  school 
or  to  organizations  of  students  or  parents 
approved  by  the  school.  Each  school 
would  have  the  authority  to  determine 
that  the  use  of  vending  machines  woiUd 
not  substantially  interfere  with  the  op- 
eration of  the  child  nutrition  programs 
in  the  participating  schools.  Vending 
machines  would  be  considered  to  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  school  lunch  and 
breakfast  programs  when  the  school  is 
unable  to  maintain  a  minimum  10-per- 
cent surplus  of  fimds,  or  the  operating 
balance  necessary  to  finance  the  program 
for  one  month,  whichever  is  greater.  The 
purpose  of  the  school  lunch  program  is  to 
serve  children  with  a  balanced  adequate 
diet  equal  to  a  third  of  the  daily  nutri- 
tional needs  of  the  child.  A  program 
which  is  inadequately  funded  cannot 
provide  the  quality  of  service  that  is 
needed. 

Increase  Cost  Estimates  in  H.R.  14896 

1973  1974 
Special  food  serv- 
ice   program--  $25,000,000     $125,000,000 
Breakfast      pro- 
gram-— 60,000.000         75,000,000 

Kegulur      Schofll 

Lunch    84.000,000        90,000,000 

Non-Food  Assist- 
ance  Program.     25,000.000        30,000,000 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  it  true  the  program 
which  is  currently  limited  to  $32  million 
and  expires,  as  the  chairman  says,  is  now 
extended  on  a  permanent  basis  with  no 
ceiling  for  the  funding? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  it  also  true,  I  would  ask, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  removes  the  ceiling  on 
fundinsr  set  at  $25  million  in  fiscal  year 
1972  and  makes  it  open-ended? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Which  program  is  the 
gentleman  referring  to? 

Mr.  HALL.  The  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  breakfast  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  In  the  breakfast  pro- 
trram  we  are  presently  spending  $25 
million,  and  we  remove  the  limitation 
on  the  amount  that  can  be  appropriated 
for  the  breakfast  program. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then,  finally,  it  provides 
for  the  general  support  in  the  school 
lunch  program  in  the  amount  of  80  cents 
per  meal  instead  of  6  cents  per  meal; 
that  is  a  25  percent  increase,  therefore 
we  have  a  25  percent  reimbursement  in- 
crease there. 

Mr,  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  A  25  percent  Increase  al- 
lowable there  for  general  support:  we 
have  the  unlimited  increase  from  325 
million  in  the  breakfast  program  and 


then  the  food  service  fund  is  unlimited 
at  no  ceiling,  and  it  is  made  permanent. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct,  this 
modest  increase  is  necessary  to  maintain 
a  quality  program  given  the  rising  food 
prices  and  the  general  cost  increase  due 
to  inflation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  vote  in  favor  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chairman  Perkins  has 
explained  the  bill  fully  and  has  also  ex- 
plained the  necessity  of  taking  quick 
action  on  it.  I  would  like  to  add  that  we 
do  have  imder  consideration  a  more  com- 
prehensive bill  to  make  some  basic 
changes  in  the  School  Lunch  and  Child 
Nutrition  Acts,  which  would  carry  out 
recommendations  of  President  Nixon, 
Chairman  Perkins  and  I.  together  with 
other  members  of  the  committee  on  both 
sides,  have  cosponsored  this  comprehen- 
sive legislation. 

However,  in  the  bill  now  before  us  we 
do  have  elements  of  the  President's  long- 
range  proposals.  One  of  these  is  that  we 
place  the  distribution  of  basic  school 
lunch  funds  in  fi.scal  1973  on  the  basis  of 
utilization — or  actual  number  of  meals 
served — rather  than  the  unwieldly  and 
complicated  formula  in  the  regular  act. 
We  accomplish  this  by  enabling  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  utilize  section  32 
funds  to  peg  the  ba.^ic  support  for  fiscal 
1973  at  an  average  of  8  cents  per  meal 
served  in  each  State,  as  compared  to  the 
current  reimbursement  rate  of  6  cents 
per  meal.  While  this  is  a  stop-gap  meas- 
ure, it  moves  in  the  direction  the  admin- 
istration proposes. 

We  also  in  this  bill  adopt  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  for  esta'olishing  a  na- 
tional standard  for  free  and  reduced  cost 
meals,  based  uixjii  family  size  and  income 
level,  and  then  permitting  a  certain 
amount  of  flexibility  for  the  States  to  go 
above  this  basic  standard.  For  free 
lunches  the  States  can  set  an  income 
standard  25  percent  above  that  set  by  the 
Secretary,  and  can  serve  reduced  price 
lunches  to  children  whose  family  income 
is  50  percent  above  the  income  poverty 
guideline  set  by  the  Secretaiy  for  free 
lunches.  This  provides  for  a  de.^irable  de- 
gree of  flexibility  to  take  account  of  high- 
er living  costs  in  some  areas,  but  without 
leaving  the  program  open  to  abuses. 

As  Chairman  Perkins  has  explained, 
this  bill  has  many  other  desirable  fea- 
tures, including  the  opening  of  the  school 
breakfast  program  to  the  participation  of 
all  schools  in  order  that  the  children  in 
such  schools  who  need  the  breakfast  pro- 
gram may  participate,  even  tliou?h  they 
are  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  school 
enrollment.  This  bill  moves  in  the  direc- 
tion of  making  nutrition  programs  avail- 
able to  all  needy  children. 

Mr.  Speaker.  3  years  ago  President 
Nixon  sent  to  the  Congress  a  special  mes- 
sage on  hunger.  In  it  he  noted  that  Amer- 
ica has  long  .'shared  its  bounty  with  hun- 
gary  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but 
that — 

The  moment  Is  at  hand  to  put  an  end  to 
hvmger  In  America  It.self  for  all  time. 

The  President  has  moved  dramatically 
to  achieve  that  goal,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
great  accomplishments  of  Ms  adminis- 
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tration  that  we  have  come  so  far  in  so 
short  a  time. 

The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  19/3 
proposed  9  times  as  much  money  for  food 
stamps  and  7  times  as  much  money  for 
school  lunches  for  needy  children  as  was 
allocated  in  fiscal  year  1969.  The  number 
of  participants  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram has  neariy  trebled.  The  number  of 
children  receiving  a  free  or  reduced-price 
school  lunch  has  increased  from  3.5  mil- 
lion in  March  of  1969  to  8.3  million  in 
March  of  1972.  While  we  still  have  a  way 
to  go  to  reach  all  those  who  need  help, 
the  President  deserves  high  praise  for 
these  very  great  accomplishments. 

This  bill  is  another  step  toward  the 
goal  set  by  the  President.  I  urge  its  ap- 
proval. .  „ 

Two  parts  of  tliis  bill  I  especially  urge 
support  for.  One  is  the  utilization  of  the 
existing  food  service  facilities  in  the 
amendment  to  section  13ia>  (2).  It  does 
not  make  sense  for  schools  with  their 
lunch  facilities  to  stand  closed  all  sum- 
mer and  the  same  scandalous  activity  by 
private  feeding  programs  continue  as 
last  year. 

The  second  is  section  7  of  the  bill  per- 
taining to  sale  of  nutritious  food  through 
vending  machines.  The  USDA  will  write 
the  regulations  of  what  is  nutritious  food. 
Presently  many  schools  that  want  to  per- 
mit the  sale  of  nutritious  food  through 
vending  machines  are  denied  that  right 
one-half  hour  before  the  lunch  period  tiU 
one-half  hour  after  the  lunch  period. 
Experience  with  some  of  the  schools  in 
my  district  with  apples  show  that  apples 
improve  tlie  nutrition  available  at  only 
a  minimum  level  by  the  school  lunoh.  The 
profit  goes  to  the  student  council.  From 
tills  many  students  receive  valuable  busi- 
ness experience. 

Some  say  this  will  interfere  with  the 
school  lunch  program.  Just  the  reverse 
is  true  says  one  school.  Paiticipation  in- 
creased after  the  installation  of  the 
apple  machine.  In  this  regard,  let  us  leave 
the  schools  free  to  make  their  own  de- 
cision about  the  use  of  vending  machines 
to  dispense  nutritious  foods. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  for  H.R.  14896. 

Since  1946.  when  Congress  first  passed 
a  School  Lunch  Act,  we  have  accepted 
increasing  responsibility  for  feeding 
hungry  children.  We  have  learned  that 
not  only  do  hungry  or  malnourished 
children  function  poorly  in  school,  their 
total  mental  and  physical  development 
is  adversely  affected. 

The  school  lunch  program  is  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  most  important  and 
widely  accepted  means  of  combating 
malnutrition  among  the  youn?.  Our  bill 
today  seeks  to  strengthen  the  program 
by  spelling  out  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Congress  intent  and  insist- 
ing on  guidelines  which  will  carry  that 
out. 

This  is  a  compromise  bill.  I  feel  it  is  a 
necessary  one  at  this  time  and  I  urge 
your  support.  By  extension  of  my  re- 
marks, I  will  explain  some  of  the  bene- 
fits, as  well  as  the  limitations  in  this 
legislation.  I  .see  a  clear  need  for  in- 
depth  hearings  at  a  later  date  with  a 
view  to  a  complete  overhaul  of  the  school 
lunch  program. 


Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  14896  is,  like  all 
legislation,  the  product  of  compromise. 
Some  of  its  provisions  will  clearly  im- 
prove our  food  programs  that  aid  im- 
poverished children.  Other  provisions, 
however,  represent  sharp  departures 
from  past  poUcies  wliich  have  proved  to 
be  beneficial. 

A    significant    improvement    in    the 
school    breakfast    program    is    accom- 
plished bv  section  3  of  the  bill  which 
amends  section  4iai    of  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  to  establish  the  rule 
that  the  Secretary   of  Agriculture  and 
the    States   must    immediately    provide 
Federal  fmids  for  each  school  that  ap- 
plies for  the  breakfast  progiam  without 
regard  to  any  priorities  based  upon  need, 
distance  traveled  by  the  pupils  or  any 
other  criteria.  This  mandate  will  be  im- 
plemented through  the  appropriation  of 
whatever  amount  of  imias  are  necessary 
to  see  to  it  that  every  school  making  ap- 
plication for  the  program  will  obtain  it. 
The  funds  are  made  available  by  sec- 
tion 3's  repeal  of  the  limitation  on  ap- 
propriations that  is  contained   in  sec- 
tion 4*  a  >  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  and 
the  replacement  of  that  limitation  with 
an  open-ended  authorization.  This  open- 
ended  authorization  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  Secretary  to  utilize  all  the  funds 
he  needs  to  both  bring  new  schools  into 
ihe  program   and  maintain   a  uniform 
Federal,    reimbursement     rate    for    all 
breakfasts  served.  In  fact,  to  carry  out 
the  mandate  of  these  new  amendments 
to  section  4' a'  the  Secretary  must  pro- 
vide such  a  uniform  Federal  per  meal  re- 
imbursement rate  throughout  the  school 
year  for  all  breakfasts  served  m  accord- 
ance with  an  announcement  by  him  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  school,  thus  allowing 
each  new  school  entering  the  program  to 
receive  the  same  minimum  reimburse- 
ment rate  as  all  other  schools. 

Subsection  4iai  of  the  bill  provides  an 
additional  2  cents  in  Federal  reimburse- 
ments to  support  all  the  meals  served  in 
the  national  school  lunch  program.  Thus, 
every  full  price,  reduced  price  and  free 
lunch  served  will  receive  a  total  of  8 
cents  from  section  4  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act. 

Subsection  4<b)  of  the  bill  contains 
a  rule  requiring  the  Secretaiw  to  see  to 
it  that  as  the  school  lunch  i^rogram  is  ex- 
panded, it  reaches  the  neediest  childi-en 
and  the  neediest  schools  first.  Addition- 
ally this  subsection  requires  the  Secre- 
tai-y  to  insure  that  Federal  funds  are 
paid  to  the  States  as  siieedily  as  pos.sible. 
In  the  past,  many  State  agencies  have 
pointed  out  that  the  delays  they  en- 
counter in  receiving  payments  from  the 
Department  are  a  severe  hindrance  to 
tlie  effective  operation  of  the  program. 
To  carry  out  this  requirement  of  paying 
funds  expeditiously,  the  Secretarv'  should 
transfer  funds  to  the  States  no  later  than 
15  days  after  any  claim  is  made. 

By  virtue  of  the  jomt  resolution  that 
we  adopted  unan«Qpusly  last  October, 
Public  Law  92-153.  all  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches  are  supported  by  uniform 
Federal  reimbunsement  rates.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  joint  resolution  these  rates 
are,  "40  cents  or  the  cost  per  meal  of  pro- 
viding such  meals,  whichever  is  less"  for 
free  lunches,  and  "40  cents  or  the  cost 


per  meal  of  providing  such  meals  less 
the  highest  reduced  price  charged  which- 
ever is  less"  for  reduced  price  lunches. 
The  joint  resolution  provided  the  Secre- 
tary with  the  authority  to  use  funds  from 
section  32  of  the  act  of  August  24,  1935— 
7  U.S.C.  612(c>— for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  those  rates.  That  borrow- 
ing authority  expires  this  July  1.  1972, 
but,  the  requirements  to  provide  mini- 
mum reimbursements  according  to  the 
40-cent  formula  for  all  free  and  reduced 
price  meals,  was  a  permanent  amend- 
ment to  section  11  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act.  Notliing  in  the  measure  we 
are  now-  considering  would  re-eal  or 
amend  the  m.indate  to  provide  section 
11  reimbursements  according  to  the  joint 
resolution's  formula. 

Section  5  of  the  biU  brings  about  a 
major  change  of  dubious  value  in  the 
school  lunch  program.  From   the  pro- 
gram's inception,  the  law  provided  that 
State  agencies  and  local  school  authori- 
ties having  State  agency  approval  had 
the  power  and  the  right  to  set  eligibiUty 
standards   for   free   and   reduced   price 
lunches  at  anv  level  they  chose.  That  rule 
was  amended  by  PubUc  Law  91-248  m 
1970  to  establish  the  rule  that  the  States 
and  localities  could  not  set  their  stand- 
ards lower   than   the  "income   poverty 
guideline"  as  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary based  upon  the  OEO-HEW  poverty 
'ndex   No  provisions  in  that  law  or  sub- 
sequent legislation  altered  the  iwwer  of 
the  local  authorities,  having  State  agency 
approval,  and  the  State  agencies  them- 
selves to  establish  standards  at  a  more 
liberal  level  than  the  Secretary's  "in- 
come poverty  guideline."  Last  Octobers 
Joint  Resolution.  Public  Law  92-153.  re- 
iterated what  had  always  been  the  law: 
State  agencies  and  local  school  authori- 
ties having  State  agency  approval  may 
establish  free  and  reduced  price  lunch 
eligibility  standards  at  any  level  liigher 
than   the   Secretary's   "income  poverty 
guideUne"  and  still  receive  Federal  reim- 
bursement for  all  lunches  served  pur- 
suant  to   those   criteria.   Although  the 
joint  resolution  only  reiterated  the  statu- 
torv  Dolicv  that  States  and  local  school 
authorities  had  the  right  to  establish 
higher  free  and  reduced  price  lunch  eh- 
gibilitv  criteria,  and  still  receive  Federal 
reimbursement,  it  was  an  essential  con- 
gressional action  since  the  Agriculture 
Department    w-as   then    threatcninn   to 
usurp   local   discretion ai-y   authority   in 
establishing  free  and  reduced  price  eli- 
gibility .ctandnrds. 

The  bill  we  are  voting  on  today  would 
unfortunately  hmit  State  and  local  au- 
thorities' discretion,  for  the  first  time, 
in  setting  eligibility  standards.  I  would 
prefer  to  maintain  the  policy  Congress 
prescribed  in  1946,  and  has  maintained 
for  26  vears,  that  State  and  local  school 
authorities  should  have  full  discretion  in 
establishing  free  and  reduced  price  lunch 
eligibiUty  standards,  as  long  as  those 
standards  are  equal  to,  or  higher  than. 
the  "income  poverty  guidelines"  we  es- 
tablished in  1970  through  Public  Law  91- 
248. 

The  bill  today  will  lim.it  the  power  of 
the  local  school  authorities,  having  State 
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agency  approval,  to  set  free  lunch  eligi- 
bility criteria  no  more  than  25  percent 
higher  than  the  Secretary's  •■income  pov- 
erty guidelines"  and  to  set  reduced  price 
lunch  eligibility  criteria  no  more  than 
50  percent  higher  than  the  guideline. 

Another  new  provision  in  tiiis  bill, 
though,  will  benefit  many  poor  children. 
That  is  the  new  requirement,  also  found 
in  section  5.  that  all  children  coming 
from  families  who^e  incomes  are  below 
the  Secretary's  "income  poverty  guide- 
line "  will  be  guaranteed  the  right  of  re- 
cei\ing  a  free  lunch.  Previously,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  States  these  children 
were  charged  a  reduced  price  for  their 
meals. 

Section  7  introduces  a  new  element  to 
school  food  programs  which,  if  not  ad- 
nunistered  verj-  strictly,  could  certainly 
be  injurious  to  the  nutrition  of  the  Na- 
tion's school  children.  This  new  provision 
will  allow  the  installation  of  food-vend- 
ing machines  in  a  manner  that  will  re- 
sult in  competition  for  the  federally 
funded  school  food  programs.  To  guard 
against  the  worst  abuses,  this  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  machines  cannot  substan- 
tially interfere  with  school  food  service 
programs  nor  can  they  be  used  to  sell 
food  which  is  not  nutritious.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  Secretary',  to  carry 
out  the  intent  of  Congress,  must  promul- 
gate resulations  that  will  forbid  the  sale 
of  food  which  is  recognized  by  quali- 
fied nutritionists  as  either  lacking  the 
nutrient.s  needed  to  help  the  child  acquire 
liis  'recommended  dietary  allowance" 
of  nutrients  or  having  an  excessive  ca- 
loric content. 

Finally,  the  bill  establishes  new  ap- 
propnation  authorizations  for  summer 
feeding  progranns,  special  food  programs 
for  children  in  service  institutions,  the 
national  school  breakfast  program  and 
for  the  nonfood  assistance  program  un- 
der section  5(a)  of  the  Cliild  Nutrition 
Act. 

The  authorization  for  the  nonfood  as- 
sistance program  is  set  at  $40  million 
for  fiscal  years  1973.  1974  and  1975  and 
S'20  million  lor  .subsequent  fiscal  years. 
Tliere  should  be  no  doubt  that  these 
amounts  are  not  adequate  to  complete 
the  task  of  bnngmg  the  lunch  program 
to  all  the  schools  in  the  Nation  with  rea- 
sonable speed.  In  recognition  of  this,  the 
bill  instructs  the  Secretary'  to  conduct  a 
survey  among  the  States  and  school  dis- 
tricts to  determine  what  additional 
amounts  of  equipment,  as  provided  by 
the  nonfood  assistance  program,  they 
require.  To  truly  carr\-  out  our  intent, 
the  Secretary  must  actually  seek  out  the 
opinions  of  the  local  school  authorities 
and  not  simply  rely  upon  routine  reports 
made  by  local  authorities  and  State 
agencies. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
urge  passage  of  H.R.  14896. 

I  do  this,  not  because  I  am  happy  with 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation,  but  be- 
cause I  hope  that  by  voting  for  the  meas- 
ure we  shall  assure  the  availability  of 
funds  for  the  summer  feeding  programs 
which  are  to  begin  very  shortly  through- 
out the  country. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  the  current  program  which  are 
contrary  to  the  needs  and  the  best  inter- 


est of  the  Nation  and  consequently 
need  correction.  To  name  but  a  few,  the 
rules  under  which  the  summer  feeding 
programs  are  currently  being  adminis- 
tered penalize,  despite  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's avowed  intention  to  feed  all 
needy  children  and  expand  the  program, 
sponsors  who  ran  successful  feeding 
projects  last  year.  Three  priorities  are 
included  in  the  rules  promulgated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  program:  first,  first 
priority  is  given  as  far  as  refunding  goes, 
to  sponsors  who  ran  successful  programs 
last  year,  but  who  do  not  ask  for  addi- 
tional moneys  this  year  either  for  the 
purpose  of  expanding  the  program  or 
covering  the  cost  of  iafialionary  cost 
rises:  second,  the  second  place  In  the 
hierarchy  of  eligibility  is  given  to  spon- 
sors -who  develop  new  programs  for  this 
year:  and  only  after  these  two  sets  of 
classifications  are  satisfied  are  sponsors 
of  programs  considered  who  ran  a  suc- 
cessful program  last  year  but  ask  for 
more  moneys  in  this  fiscal  year  in  order 
to  increase  the  scope  of  their  projects  or 
to  cover  inflationary  costs.  If  the  set  of 
priorities  I  have  just  enumerated  is  a 
demonstration  of  the  administration's 
eagerness  to  feed  all  needy  children,  all 
I  can  say  is  that  perhaps  the  adminis- 
tration should  not  be  quite  so  eager. 

In  view  of  the  above,  I  am  naturally 
deeply  concerned  about  the  genuinesness 
of  the  effort  described  in  section  3  to 
■initiate,  maintain,  or  expand  nonprofit 
breakfast  programs  in  all  schools  which 
make  application  for  assistance — ."  This 
language  would  indicate  that  there  is  a 
mandate  to  feed  all  hungry  children.  To 
really  do  this,  however,  we  would  need 
an  appropriation  of  at  least  $150  million. 
Last  year,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture spent  $18.5  million  on  this  program 
nationwide — approximately  the  same 
amount  it  expended  to  feed  children  re- 
ceiving free  lunches  in  the  Borough  of  the 
Bronx.  Incidentally,  the  $18.5  million 
did  not  refiect  the  level  of  appropriations 
available  for  this  program.  An  additional 
$6  5  million  earmarked  for  this  program 
was  not  utilized  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Also,  Lf  we  intend  to  have  a  meaning- 
ful breakfast  program,  we  need  to  do 
three  things:  First  we  will  have  to  set  a 
reasonable  level  of  authorization;  sec- 
ond, we  will  have  to  write  into  the  law  a 
minimum  reimbursement  rate  of  30 
cents  per  free  breakfast  served,  with  ap- 
propriate reductions  for  breakfasts  which 
are  partially  paid;  and  we  will  have  to 
specify  that  the  breakfasts  served  the 
children  must  provide  one-third  of  the 
recommended  dietary  allowance  appro- 
priate for  the  youngsters. 

The  eligibility  requirements,  section  5, 
are.  of  course,  basically  unsatisfactory.  I 
have  with  others  voted  in  the  committee 
to  change  the  language  in  order  to  stipu- 
late that,  while  the  Secretary  is  to  estab- 
lish a  national  minimimi  below  which  no 
State  may  go  when  setting  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  free  lunches.  States 
should  have  the  privilege  of  setting  their 
own  ceilings  when  evaluating  youngsters 
for  free  meals.  In  my  judgment  such  a 
latitude  is  very  necessary  because  of  the 
wide  variamce  in  living  costs  and  needs 


throughout  our  Nation.  School  lunch 
programs  have  been  operating  under  this 
principle  since  the  1940's  and  from  the 
amounts  spent  on  this  program  and  the 
numbers  of  children  still  going  unfed,  it 
appears  Wglily  unlikely  that  these  pow- 
ers are  in  danger  of  being  exploited. 
Quite  the  contrarj-.  The  1970  amend- 
ments to  the  School  Limch  Act  a.sked  the 
Secretary  to  establish  a  national  mini- 
mum because  there  was  concern  in  Con- 
gress about  tJie  lack  of  utilization  of  the 
program. 

Last  but  not  least,  there  are  presently 
18.544  schools  throughout  tlie  Nation 
that  lack  the  facilities  to  enable  them  to 
participate  in  the  program.  These  schools 
enroll  an  estimated  total  of  5,597.380 
children  who  are  presently  doing  with- 
out the  benefit  of  the  hot.  nutritious 
meals  Congress  intended  them  to  have. 
Thus,  if  we  really  want  to  enable  schools 
to  participate  fully  we  need  to  raise  the 
amoimt  available  for  equipment  to  at 
least  $80  million  for  the  coming  fi.scal 
years  of  1973  and  1974.  In  addition,  since 
the  25-percent  matching  fund  require- 
ment presently  discriminates  against  the 
poorest  districts  that  most  desperately 
need  the  program,  we  need  to  clearly 
stipulate  in  the  legislation  that  all  title 
I  schools  are  to  receive  100-percent  Fed- 
eral grants  for  their  equipment  needs. 
The  same  provision  should  be  extended 
to  schools  with  heavy  concentrations  of 
needy  children  and  which  are  presently 
eligible  for  maximum  Federal  assistance, 
or  80  percent  of  the  costs  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  outlined  only  a 
few  of  our  needs  and  a  few  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  program.  There  are  many 
more  and  much  care  needs  to  be  taken 
with  this  legislation.  I  only  hope  tliat  we 
shall  have  the  time  and  opportimity  to 
provide  for  these  needs  and  changes  be- 
fore the  school  year  starts.  In  the  mean- 
time, let  us  hope  that  the  passage  of  this 
bill  will  assure  a  timely  and  orderly  start 
of  the  summer  feeding  programs  so  des- 
perately needed  by  the  youngsters  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leg- 
islation we  are  considering  today  is  part 
of  an  all-too-familiar  pattern.  It  repre- 
sents the  latest  in  a  series  of  congres- 
sional responses  to  the  increasingly 
widespread  demand  for  child  nutrition 
services,  a  demand  •R-hlch  this  adminis- 
tration seems  willing  to  all  but  ignore. 
The  national  school  lunch  program  has 
26  years  of  snowballing  success  behind 
it.  and  this  legislation  is  designed  to 
allow  that  sucess  to  continue.  Beginning 
with  only  lunches  served  in  a  few  schools 
to  needy  youngsters,  this  program  has 
expanded  to  include  breakfasts  and 
lunches,  often  on  a  year-round  basis  in 
a  wide  variety  of  social  Institutions  cater- 
ing to  the  needs  of  our  Nation's  children. 
I  have  been  actively  involved  in  many 
of  these  extensions  of  the  school  lunch 
program  and  have  been  deeply  grati- 
fied by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  these 
new'  additions  have  been  greeted  around 
the  country,  especially  in  the  past  few 
years. 

However,  as  extensive  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  made  clear,  many  gaps  and 
inadequacies  in  funding  these  nutrition 
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programs  remain.  H.R.  14896  is  a  com- 
bination of  a  variety  of  corrective  legis- 
lative mea.sures  recently  introduced  in 
the  Congress  to  close  those  gaps.  The 
bill  provides  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture with  sufficient  authority  to  fund 
greatlv  expanded  school  breakfast  pro- 
grams", summer  lunch  programs  run  by 
various  recreation  activities  and  child- 
care  centers,  and  programs  for  nonfood 
assistance  to  enable  new  schools  to  ac- 
quire the  equipment  necessary  to  oper- 
ate feeding  programs.  These  are  desper- 
ately needed  provisions,  for  in  the  city 
of  New  York  alone  some  15,000  children 
are  currently  threatened  with  going 
hungry  this  summer  due  to  lack  of 
funds.  Similar  needs  exist  across  the 
countrv.  Surely  this  would  be  a  senseless 
way  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
economize.  I  can  think  of  few  better 
ways  for  our  Federal  dollars  to  be  spent 
than  in  feeding  millions  of  hungry  chil- 
dren. I  have  no  doubt  that  this  Con- 
gress will  enact  this  important  legisla- 
tion without  hesitation  or  delay. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee is  to  be  commended  for  bringing  this 
legislation  before  the  House.  It  is  des- 
perately needed,  and  needed  now  before 
we  get  further  into  the  summer. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  bill  is  that  it  authorizes— and  ex- 
presses the  intent  of  the  Congress— for  a 
$50  milUon  summer  feeding  program  un- 
der the  special  food  service  program,  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 
The  League  of  Cities  and  Conference  of 
Mavors  have  polled  their  membership. 
and  it  is  clear  that  at  least  $50  million 
will  be  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
worthv  applications  during  the  current 
.summer.  The  section  13  program,  which 
provides  food  assistance  in  siunmer 
camps,  day  care  centers,  and  special 
summer  programs  is  desperately  needed 
to  fill  the  nutritional  requirements  of  our 
Nation's  low-income  children  during  the 
period  in  which  the  regular  school  lunch 
program  is  not  in  effect. 

The  bill  before  us  also  establishes  cer- 
tain standards  and  guidelines  relating  to 
eligibility  for  the  program.  These  guide- 
lines are  needed  to  mandate  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  wants  these  low-income 
children  to  have  the  opportunity  for  ade- 
quately nutritous  meals.  The  sad  fact  is 
that  over  the  past  several  years,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  issued  an 
ever  increasing  and  complex  set  of 
regulations  designed,  in  my  opinion,  to 
discourage  applicants  and  reduce  the 
number  of  children  in  the  feeding  pro- 
grams. 

Most  Importantly.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
authorizes  "such  sums  as  are  necessary" 
for  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years,  to 
feed  eUgible  children  from  low-income 
families.  For  the  first  time,  this  program, 
so  vital  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
these  children,  is  freed  from  the  re- 
straints of  unrealistic  authorization  ceil- 
ings. It  is  now  the  goal— and  duty — of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  all  eligible  applicants. 
The  need  for  the  regular  school  year 
section  13  program  has  been  estimated 
at  about  $100  million  per  year.  Only 
about  20  percent  of  that  need  has  been 


met  in  the  last  2  years.  It  is  my  hope, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  open  author- 
ization and  the  clear  intention  of  the 
Congress  that  these  children  should  be 
served  will  finally  be  acted  on  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Department  will  stop  its  poUcy 
of  discouraging  applications  and  accept 
all  worthy  project.s.  including  Headstart 
projects  and  centers  for  whom  this  legis- 
lation was  originally  desigiied. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  14896 
is  a  measure  relating  to  special  summer 
food  service  programs,  the  school  lunch 
program  and  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram. Several  of  its  provisions  authorize 
new  funds  for  various  aspects  of  those 
programs  while  other  provisions  bring 
about  some  fimdamental  changes  in 
their  operation. 

The  changes  are  as  follows :  An  expan- 
sion in  the  school  breakfast  program 
from  pilot  status  to  a  fully  funded  na- 
tionwide undertaking  in  which  every 
school  that  applies  for  the  program  is 
immediately  entitled  to  implement  it;  an 
increase  in  the  amotmt  of  Federal  re- 
imbursements provided  for  each  full 
price,  reduced  price,  and  free  lunch  from 
6  cents  per  lunch  to  8  cents  per  lunch: 
a  restriction  upon  the  power  of  State 
agencies  and  local  .school  authorities  to 
establish  income-eligibility  standards 
for  children  receiving  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches  and  an  authorization  for 
the  sale  of  nutritious  foods  through 
vending  machines  placed  in  the  school 
buildings. 

The  mandate  for  expanding  the  school 
breakfast  program  to  every  school  in  the 
Nation  that  desires  to  participate  is  es- 
tablished   in    two    fundamental    ways, 
First,  the  $25   million  Umit  on   appro- 
priations contained  in  section  4  <  a »  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  is  repealed, 
In.stead.  an  open-ended  authorization  is 
provided  which  will  allow  the  Secretary 
to  obtain  all  the  funds  necessary  to  con- 
vert the  program  into  a  full  scale  na- 
tional imdertaking  free  of  any  fiscal  re- 
strictions.    Second,     section     4<a)      is 
amended  to  require  the  Secretary  and 
States    to    immediately    institute    the 
breakfast  program  in  every  school  that 
applies  for  it.  The  amendment  makes  it 
clear  that  the  Agriculture  Secretary-  and 
the    States    must    immediately    provide 
Federal  funds  fflr  each  school  that  ap- 
plies for  the  program  without  regard  to 
any  priorities  based  upon  need,  distance 
traveled  by  pupils  or  any  other  criteria. 
Further,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee that  each  breakfast  served  through- 
out the  Nation  shall  be  supported  by  a 
uniform  minimum  per  meal  Federal  re- 
imbursement amount  as  announced  by 
the  Secretary  prior  to  the  begiiming  of 
each  .school  year.  Therefore,  in  appor- 
tioning funds  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Sec- 
retary  must   provide  each   State   with 
amounts  large  enough  to  permit  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  program  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  uniform  minimum  reimburse- 
ment rate  for  each  breakfast  served.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  the  committee's  expecta- 
tion that,  during  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
everv-  school  in  the  coimtry  that  wishes 
to  establish  a  breakfast  program  will  do 
so. 


Because  of  the  rising  cost  of  food  and 
services,  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the 
Federation  reimbursement  payment  that 
is  provided  by  section  4  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  support  all  school 
liuiches,  This  reimbursement,  which  sup- 
ports full  price  lunches  as  well  as  re- 
duced price  and  free  ones,  is  presently 
set  at  6  cent5.  The  committee  has  deter- 
mined that  it  is  essential  to  provide  an 
average  reimbursement  of  not  less  than 
8  cents  during  fiscal  year  1973.  Subsection 
41  a  I  of  this  bill  will  accomplish  that.  In 
addition  subsection  4<b)  insures  that  the 
Secretary  will  apportion  Federal  funds 
among  the  States  in  such  a  way  as  to 
allow  for  maximum  expansion  of  the 
program  to  reach  the  neediest  children 
and  the  neediest  schools  and  to  insure 
that  Federal  funds  are  transferred  to  the 
States  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  which 
the  committee  intends  to  be  not  more 
than  15  days  after  any  claim  Is  presented 
by  a  State  agency. 

Nothing  in  this  subsection  or  in  any 
part  of  this  bill  is  intended  to  amend  or 
repeal  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  Pub- 
lic Law  92-153  which  established  that  na- 
tional, uniform,  minimum.  Federal  per 
meal  reimbursement  rates  of  "40  cents 
or  the  cost  per  meal  of  providing  such 
meals,  whichever  is  less."  must  be  pro- 
vided for  every  free  meal  served  and,  "40 
cents  or  the  cost  per  meal  of  providing 
such  means  less  the  highest  reduced  price 
charged  whichever  is  less,"  must  be  pro- 
vided for  everj-  reduced  price  meal  served 
under  the  authority  of  section  11 'e)  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

A  major  change  in  the  school  lunch 
program  w  ill  be  brought  about  by  section 
5  of  this  bill  which  circumscribes  the  un- 
limited power  presently  held  by  State 
agencies  and  local  school  authorities 
to  set  eligibility  standards  higher  than 
the  Secretary's  "income  poverty  guide- 
lines"— the  national  minimum  standard 
that  is  annually  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tarj-  and  that  is  equal  to  the  HEW-OEO 
poverty  index. 

This  power,  which  was  historically 
provided  by  the  act  and  which  was 
reiterated  by  Public  Law  92-153,  the 
joint  resolution  passed  last  October,  en- 
abled local  school  authorities  to  set 
cligibUity  standards  for  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches  as  high  above  the  '■income 
poverty  guideline"  as  they  deemed  neces- 
sarv-  so  that  all  children  who  were  unable 
to  afford  the  full  price  of  a  meal  would 
be  fed.  The  law  also  provided  that  all 
meals  served  pursuant  to  these  locally 
liberalized  eligibility  standards  would  be 
supported  by  Federal  reimbursements. 
This  new  section  that  we  are  considering 
today  provides  that  local  school  authori- 
ties, having  State  agency  approval,  may 
not  set  free  limch  eligibility  standards 
higher  than  25  percent  in  excess  of  the 
"income  poverty  guidelines"  and  may  not 
set  reduced  price  lunch  eligibility  stand- 
ards higher  than  50  percent  in  excess  of 
the  "income  poverty  guidelines." 

The  committee  expects  that  each  State 
having  eligibUity  standards  lower  than 
those  authorized  by  this  new  section  will 
Immediately  increase  its  standards  to  the 
full  extent  now  permitted. 
Finally,  this  section  requires  that  all 
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children  from  families  whose  incomes  are 
below  the  income  poverty  guidelines  shall 
be  provided  free  lunches  instead  of  the 
reduced  price  lunches  that  were  author- 
ized in  the  past.  Previously,  local  school 
districts  were  permitted  to  provide  either 
free  or  reduced  price  meals  to  children 
coming  from  families  with  incomes  below 
the  "mcome  poverty  guidelines."  Now 
such  impoverished  children  will  no  long- 
er have  to  pay  anything  for  their  meals, 
but  will  be  entitled  to  free  midday  nu- 
trition. 

The  last  major  change  is  to  be  found  in 
section  7  wiiich  will  allow  local  school 
authorities  to  permit  the  s.ile  of  nutri- 
tious food  through  vending  machines 
where  they  would  decrease  participation 
in  the  school  food  programs  or  other- 
wise interfere  with  such  programs.  It  is 
the  firm  intent  of  this  committee  that  no 
foods  which  are  low  in  nutritional  value 
such  as  candies,  soft  drinks,  potato  chips, 
cookies,  and  .so  forth,  are  to  be  sold. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  new  funding 
for  the  special  summer  food  service  pro- 
gr:im,  authorizes  the  continued  funding 
of  the  special  food  program  for  children 
in  service  institutions,  and  increases  the 
authorization  for  the  nonfood  assistance 
program  that  enables  school  authorities 
to  purchase  needed  equipment. 

The  authorization  for  the  summer  food 
programs  w  ill  be  $25  million  as  provided 
by  section  1  iii  the  bill.  Tnis  amoimt  is 
badly  needed  by  the  hard-pressed  pro- 
grams. 

The  authorization  lor  special  food  pro- 
grams in  Ilcadstart  centers,  day  care 
projects  and  tlie  like  is  to  be  open-ended 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1972, 
June  30,  1973,  and  June  30,  1974. 

The  authorization  for  the  nonfood  as- 
sistance program,  as  established  by  sec- 
tion 5 'a)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966,  is  set  at  $40  niillion  for  fiscal  years 
1973,  1974,  and  1975  and  $20  million  for 
each  year  thereafter.  These  sums  are 
modest  indeed  considering  the  large 
number  of  schools  that  need  this  help 
to  buy  equipment  for  their  food  service 
programs.  In  order  to  determine  how 
large  the  unmet  need  is,  the  bill  instructs 
the  Secretary  to  conduct  a  survey  among 
the  States  and  school  districts  to  deter- 
mine what  additional  amounts  of  equip- 
ment assistance  the  State  and  local  ofB- 
cials,  in  their  opinion,  deem  necessary. 
The  Secretai-y  is  to  report  his  findings  to 
Congress  bv  December  31,  1972. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  that  the  House  saspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  14896.  a.s 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  two-thirds  had 
voted  in  favor  thereof. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  Mem- 
bers are  present,  a  quorum. 

So  <  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof  1  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  as  amended,  was  passed. 


A  motion  to   reconsider  was  laid  on 
the   table. 


RETIREMENT  OF  GENERAL 
WESTMORELAND 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  1, 
1972,  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland  will 
retire  from  active  duty  after  more  than 
36  years  of  dedicated  and  faitliful  serv- 
ice to  our  ffation.  General  Westmoreland 
is  an  individual  who  has  unquestionably 
and  consistently  given  his  sterling  best.  It 
can  be  said  that  few,  if  any,  who  ever 
wore  the  Army  uniform  had  heavier  re- 
sponsibilities over  a  longer  period.  Only 
a  relatively  few  men  in  oiu:  history  have 
achieved  similar  effectiveness  in  dis- 
charging such  great  responsiblities. 

Forty  years  ago,  then-Senator  James 
Byrnes  appointed  one  of  South  Carolina's 
sons  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point.  Recognition  of  "Westy"  came 
early  at  the  Academy,  by  his  appointment 
as  a  regimental  commander  and  first 
captain.  Upon  graduation  in  1936.  he  was 
commissioned  as  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  field  artillery.  His  record  is  most  un- 
usual, even  for  an  Army  Chief  of  Staff. 
A  combat  veteran  of  three  wars,  he  has 
commanded  every  unit  from  a  platoon  at 
Fort  Sill  to  an  international  force,  In 
what  has  been  termed  by  many  as  "the 
toughest  war"  in  which  our  Nation  has 
ever  been  involved.  His  progressive  rise  to 
tasks  of  great  responsibility  has  been 
phenomenal.  In  1952,  he  received  his 
first  star  at  the  age  of  38  and  4  years  later 
he  became,  at  that  time,  the  yoimgest 
major  general  in  the  Army.  But  of  great- 
er lasting  significance  is  liis  sustaining 
shining  example  of  character,  integrity, 
intellect,  professionalism,  leadership,  in- 
novativeness,  and  accomplishment. 

General  Westmoreland's  real  emer- 
gence on  the  international  scene  and 
his  relationship  with  this  Congress  came 
into  full  force  with  his  appointment  as 
the  commander  of  our  military  effort  in 
South  Vietnam.  Probably  never  before  in 
the  military  history  of  our  country  has 
a  commander  been  involved  in  such  a 
unique  conflict. 

The  Vietnam  situation  has  been  char- 
acterized by  many  and  varied  restraints 
which  tended  to  shape  our  general 
strategy  and  conduct  of  the  war.  As  our 
military  commander  in  South  Vietnam, 
he  was  subordinate  to  the  American  Am- 
bassador; he  advised  and  assisted,  but 
did  not  command,  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam Armed  Forces;  he  worked  closely 
with,  but  did  not  command,  the  Free 
World  Military  Assistance  Forces  of  our 
other  Allies;  and  he  was  continuously 
required  to  develop  military  solutions  to 
matters  influenced  by  the  most  complex 
political,  economic,  social  and  psycho- 
logical modifying  factors. 

Despite  this  great  challenge.  General 
Westmoreland  and  the  forces  under  his 
command  were  able  to  recapture  the 
iiiitlative  from  the  Viet  Cong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese,  curtail  the  tide  of 
Communist  aggression,  prevent  the  Com- 
munist overrun  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, and  assist  the  Government  and 


people  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to 
develop  improved  capabilities  for  their 
owTi  security  and  growth. 

Congress  and  the  people  of  our  Nation 
can  expect  no  more  from  a  military 
leader  than  General  Westmoreland  gave. 
History  may  well  rank  his  accomplish- 
ments among  our  finest. 

The  overall  performance  of  the  United 
States  Army  in  South  Vietnam  has  been 
superb,  but  its  great  accomplishinents 
have  not  been  without  costs  and  sacri- 
fices. General  Westmoreland  reconiized 
that  the  strains  and  turbulence  caused 
by  the  Vietnam  war— building  to  over  a 
million  and  a  half  without  sizable  mobili- 
zation: 12-month  tours  with  resulting 
instability;  much  public  disenchantment 
with  an  unpopular  war  in  which  the 
Army  carried  the  heaviest  load  and 
suffered  the  bulk  of  the  casualties— re- 
sulted in  some  degradation  in  the  quality 
of  leadership  and  in  the  standards  of 
professionalism  that  have  traditionally 
marked  our  Army. 

Therefore,  during  his  tour  as  Chief  of 
Staff,  he  has  taken  numerous  far-reach- 
ing initiatives  and  made  many  bold  deci- 
sions to  reverse  this  trend  and  set  the 
Army  on  the  road  to  new  standards  of 
professionalism. 

In  effect,  he  has  turned  the  Army 
around.  He  has  given  it  vision,  versa- 
tihty,  and  the  "Uft"  that  it  needed.  He 
has  shepherded  the  move  toward  a  mod- 
ern volunteer  Army  with  the  basic  ob- 
jectives of  developing  top  professional- 
ism, improved  service  life  and  personal 
opportunity.  He  has  been  tireless  in  tell- 
ing the  Army  story.  As  Chief  of  Staff,  he 
carried  the  Aimy  me.-sage  not  only  to 
each  of  the  50  States,  but  also  to  many 
of  cur  allies  as  well.  This  final  period  in 
General  Westmoreland's  career  cannot 
be  surpassed  in  terms  of  leadership,  solid 
achievement,  and  sound  contributions  to 
the  Ai-my,  to  his  country,  and  to  his 
countrymen. 

During  General  Westmoreland's  long, 
proud  career — eagle  scout,  cadet,  and 
later  Superintendent  of  the  U.S.  MilitaiT 
Academy,  participant  in  three  wars,  and 
Chief  of  Staff — his  words  and  deeds  have 
estabhshed  him  as  a  great  leader.  His 
personal  bearing  and  conduct  have 
marked  him  as  an  exemplary  soldier.  All 
Americans  are  in  his  debt  for  his  dedi- 
cated service  to  his  country. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  to  join  in  the  remarks  of  my  emi- 
nent colleague.  Speaker  Albert,  in  praise 
of  General  Westmoreland. 

As  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Westmore- 
land embarked  on  a  program  to  make 
the  Ai-my  better — better  in  every  respect. 
He  directed  that  the  Army  take  innova- 
tive steps  to  insure  that  all  soldiers  are 
used  purposefully  in  a  way  which  fully 
develops  both  their  skill  and  motiva- 
tion— in  short,  gets  .soldiers  back  to  sol- 
diering, initiates  challenging  and  inter- 
esting training,  and  reduces  the  sources 
of  dissatisfaction.  This  program  is  pro- 
gressing very  well.  The  soldiers  are  bet- 
ter for  it.  the  Army  will  be  better  for  it. 
and  the  country  will  be  better  served  be- 
cause of  it. 

Dedicated  and  selfless  service  to  Ms 
country  has  been  General  Westmore- 
land's primary  motivation.  This  has 
made  his  profession  a  way  of  hfe  rather 
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than  just  a  job.  A  grateful  Nation  will 
ever  be  in  his  debt. 

General  Westmoreland  is  not  the  kind 
of  man  who  will  depart  the  active  arena. 
He  will  be  heard  from  again,  and  the 
friends  who  know  him  best  and  respect 
him  most  hope  that  it  will  be  soon. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen.  William 
Childs  Westmoreland  is  among  the 
ablest,  greatest,  and  most  dedicated  of 
our  Nation's  military  leaders  of  all  time. 
Inded.  he  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
ofacers  of  the  free  world.  His  splendid 
career  and  many  achievements  have  been 
a  particular  source  of  pride  to  us  in 
South  Carolina,  for  he  is  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  native  sons. 

General  Westmoreland  was  born  in 
Spartanburg  County  in  South  Carolina, 
and  attended  The  Citadel,  the  military 
college  of  South  Carolina,  for  a  year  be- 
fore being  appointed  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  The  Honorable 
James  F.  Byrnes  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  the  most  significant  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  our  Na- 
tion was  his  appointment  of  William 
Childs  Westmoreland  to  West  Point.  The 
impact  and  significance  of  such  words 
from  a  man  who  was  a  Governor  of 
South  Carolina,  a  U.S.  Congressman  for 
14  years,  a  U.S.  Senator,  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Secretary 
of  State,  and  who  played  a  pivotal  role 
in  ad\asing  President  Roosevelt  during 
World  War  II.  are  inestimable. 

General  Westmoreland  has  served  our 
Nation  with  honor  and  distinction.  He 
has  commanded  combat  units  in  three  in- 
ternational conflicts.  He  served  unth  the 
greatest  distinction  in  North  Africa. 
Sicily.  France.  Belclum.  and  Germany 
durin?  World  War  II.  He  served  in  Korea, 
where  the  Republic  of  Korea  awarded  his 
unit  the  Distiniruished  Unit  Citation.  Ha 
served  as  commander  in  Southeast  Asia 
under  some  of  the  most  difficult  strategic 
and  tactical  conditions  with  which  any 
military  officer  has  ever  had  to  contend. 
It  was  a  personal  pleasure  for  me  to  visit 
in  Saigon  with  General  Westmoreland 
while  he  was  U.S.  commander.  Under  the 
most  demanding  and  difficult  of  circum- 
stances he  represented  our  counti-y  and 
its  allies  and  com.manded  superblv. 

General  Westmoreland  was  quick  to 
grasp  the  grand  Communist  strategy  of 
gaining  control  of  the  Mekong  Delta  and 
eventually  all  of  Southeast  Asia  with  its 
oil.  rice,  rubber,  tin.  and  unlimited  re- 
sources. General  Westmoreland  thwarted 
this  diabolical  scheme.  He  realized  that 
the  fate  of  Western  Europe  would  be  de- 
termined in  Southeast  Asia  and  that 
Western  Europe  was  only  a  peninsula 
on  the  great  Afro-Eurasian  land  mass. 
The  road  to  Paris  is  indeed  through  the 
Par  East,  as  Lenin  stated  more  than 
half  a  centur>-  ago. 

General  Westmoreland  utterly  de- 
feated during  the  Tet  offensive  the  most 
sinister  acgrcssion  in  modem  world  his- 
tory. An  aggression  of  terror,  torture,  and 
subversion  was  designed  to  seize  all  of 
South  Vietnam  and  outflank  Cambodia 
and  Laos.  As  a  result  of  the  gallant  de- 
fense by  American  troops  under  General 
Westmoreland,  Thailand.  Indonesia,  and 
Malaysia  remain  free. 

General  Westmoreland   is  a  man  of 


courage  and  integrity,  in  the  line  of  those 
great  generals  whose  outstanding  per- 
sonal qualities  parallel  their  exceptional 
miUtary  capabilities.  The  list  of  his  deco- 
rations and  citations  seems  almost  end- 
less. This  week  President  Nixon  awarded 
the  general  his  foiu-th  Distinguished 
Service  Medal.  Since  1968  he  has  served 
ably  in  the  Army's  highest  post  as  Chief 
of  Staff. 

We.  in  South  Carolina,  are  hoping  that 
the  general,  his  beautiful  and  charming 
wife.  "Kitsy."  and  his  three  wonderful 
childi-en  will  eventually  return  to  South 
Carolina.  The  general,  affectionately 
known  as  "Westy"  to  his  friends  and  as- 
sociates, comes  from  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  distinguished  families  in  our 
State.  Gen.  William  Westmoreland 
has  been  dedicated  to  keeping  America 
strong  and  to  preserving  world  peace. 
The  general  has  seen  clearly  that  peace 
can  only  come  through  strength  and  that 
it  is  national  weakness  which  leads  to  the 
terror  and  desti-uction  of  war.  This  is  a 
greater  and  stronger  Nation  and  the 
cause  of  freedom  is  more  secure  because 
General  We.stnioreland  has  served  in  our 
Army,  and  has  served  so  very  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  a  brief 
biography  of  the  distinguished  career  of 
General  Westmoreland: 

General  William  Childs  Westmoreland, 
U.S.  Army 

William  Childs  Westmoreland  was  born  In 
Spartanburg  County,  South  Carolina,  March 
26,  1914.  and  graduated  from  Spartanburg 
High  School  m  1931.  He  attended  the  Citadel, 
the  military  college  of  South  Carolina,  for 
one  year  and  was  then  app>olnted  to  the 
United  States  Military  Academy.  West  Point, 
New  York.  At  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  he  was  first  captain  and  re^mental 
commander  and  was  commissioned  as  a  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  In  the  Field  Artillery  upon 
graduation  on  June  12.  1936. 

HLs  Initial  assignment  was  with  a  regiment 
of  horse-drawn  75mm  guns,  the  18th  Field 
Artillery,  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma.  In  March 
1939.  he  joined  the  Eighth  Field  Artillery  of 
the  Hawaiian  Division  at  Schofield  Barracks, 
Hawaii.  Here  he  served  as  battery  officer,  bat- 
talion staff  officer,  and  batter>-  conmiander. 
In  May  1941.  as  a  captain,  he  w^  assigned  to 
the  Just  organized  Ninth  Infantry  Division  at 
Port  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  as  operations  of- 
ficer of  the  34th  Field  Artillery  Battalion 
1 155mm  Howitzer). 

In  April  1942  he  assumed  command  of  the 
34th  Field  Artillery  Battalion  and  moved 
with  It  later  that  year  to  Morocco,  North 
.Africa.  He  commanded  the  battalion  In  com- 
bat In  Tunisia  and  Sicily.  During  combat  In 
Tunisia,  his  battalion  was  awarded  the  Presi- 
dential Unit  Citation. 

During  the  campaign  In  Sicily,  General 
Westmoreland's  battalion  was  successively 
attached  to  the  82d  Airborne  Division,  and 
the  1st  Infantry  Division  before  returning  to 
its  parent  division.  In  March  1944  he  was 
named  executive  officer  of  the  Ninth  Infantry 
Division  Artillery  while  the  division  was  stag- 
ing m  Southern  England  preparatory  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Continent.  Following  D-Day, 
he  fought  with  the  Ninth  Infantry  Division 
through  France.  Belgium,  and  Into  Germany. 
In  October  1944  he  was  named  chief  of  stajff 
of  the  division,  serving  in  that  capacity  In 
continuous  combat  from  the  German  border 
to  the  Elbe  River. 

In  June  1945  General  Westmoreland  as- 
sumed command  of  the  60th  Infantry  Regi- 
ment In  Germany  and  In  January  1946  was 
transferred  to  the  71st  Infantry-  Division  and. 
as  commander  of  that  division,  returned  It  to 
the  United  States  for  Inactivation. 


Following  traimng  at  Fort  Benning,  Geor- 
gia, he  earned  the  Parachutist  and  Gilder 
Badges  and  assumed  command  of  the  504th 
Parachute  Infantry  of  the  82d  Airborne  Divi- 
sion at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina  in  July 
1946.  In  August  1947  he  was  named  chief 
of  stair  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division,  serving 
in  that  capacity  for  the  next  three  years. 

He  was  appointed  an  Instructor  at  the 
Command  ajid  General  Staff  College  at  Port 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  in  August  1950.  Later 
that  year  he  was  designated  an  instructor  at 
the  newly  organized  Army  War  College,  also 
at  Port  Leavenworth,  and  in  June  1951  moved 
to  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania,  with  the 
Army  War  CoUege,  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
faculty  until  July  1952. 

On  August  1,  1952.  he  assumed  command 
of  the  187th  Airborne  Regimental  Combat 
Team  In  Korea.  While  under  his  command. 
the  unit  was  twice  committed  to  combat  and 
during  the  Interim  was  deployed  to  Japan  as 
theater  reserve.  The  Republic  of  Korea 
awarded  his  unit  the  Distinguished  Unit  Ci- 
tation. During  this  period  he  was  promoted 
to  brigadier  general  at  the  age  of  38.  In  Au- 
gust 1953  he  was  awarded  the  Master  Para- 
chutist Badge. 

In  November  1953  he  reported  for  duty  as 
Deputy  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff.  Gl,  for  Man- 
power Control.  In  1954  he  attended  the  Ad- 
vanced Management  Program  of  the  Har^-ard 
Business  School  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
He  was  named  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
General  Staff  In  July  1955. 

On  December  1.  1956.  the  Chief  of  StaflT 
of  the  Army,  General  Maxwell  D.  Taylor, 
pinned  a  second  star  on  General  Westmore- 
land, making  him  at  that  time  the  youngest 
Major  General  in  the  Army. 

General  Westmoreland  assumed  command 
of  the  101st  Airborne  Division  "Screaming 
Eagles"  at  Port  Campbell,  Kentucky,  on 
April  2,  1958. 

In  July  1960.  General  Westmoreland  was 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina  in  JvUy 
1963  at  which  time  he  became  Commanding 
General.  STRAC  and  X\'III  Airborne  Corps. 

In  January  1964.  he  reported  to  duty  at  the 
U.S.  MiUtary  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam. 
He  was  assigned  first  as  Deputy  Commander, 
then  Acting  Commander  and  finally.  In  Au- 
gust 1964  was  made  Commander,  U.S  Military 
Assistance  Command,  Vietnam. 

General  Westmoreland  became  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army  on  3  July  1968. 

PERSONAL  DATA 

Date  and  Place  of  Birth:  March  26,  1914. 
Spartanburg  County.  South  Carolina. 

Parents:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Westmoreland 
( Deceased ) . 

Marriage:  Date,  May  3,  1947;  Wife.  Kath- 
erine  Van  Deusen  Westmoreland;  Children, 
Katherlne  Stevens  Westmoreland:  Margaret 
Childs  Westmoreland:  and  James  Ripley 
Westmoreland,  II. 

EDUCATION 

Spartanburg  High  School.  Spartanburg, 
South  Carolina,  graduate,  1931. 

The  Citadel,  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
one  year,  1932. 

U.S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  New 
York,  graduate.  BS.  1936. 

Army  War  College  (Instructor)   1950-1952. 

Har^-ard  University,  Advance  Management 
Program  Jt26 — 1954. 

Temple  University,  Honorary  Doctor  of  Law 
Degree.  June  1963. 

The  Citadel.  Honorary  Doctor  of  Law  De- 
gree. June  1966. 

University  of  South  Carolina.  Honorary 
Doctor  of  Law  Degree,  April  1967. 

Norwlck  University.  Honorary  Doctor  of 
Military  Science,  May  1969. 

Howard  Payne  College,  Honorary  Doctor 
of  Law  Degree.  October  1969. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OP  PHOMOTIONS 

2d  Lieutenant.  June  12,  1936. 

1st  Lieutenant.  June  12,  1939. 

Captain,  temporary,  Sept.  9,  1940;  perma- 
ment.  June  12.   1946. 

Major,  temporary,  Feb.  1,  1942:  permanent, 
July  1.  1<148. 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  temporary,  Sept.  25. 
1942;  permanent,  July  7.  1953. 

Colonel,  temporary,  July  28.  1944;  perma- 
nent. June  12.  1961. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  (reverted),  temporary. 
June  30.  1947. 

Colonel,  temporary,  June  29.  1951. 

Brigadier  General,  temporary.  Nov.  7,  1952; 
permanent.  Feb.  1,  1963  iDOR  July  14.  1962). 

Major  General,  temporary.  Dec.  1,  1956 
(DOR  March  3.  1952i:  permanent,  Aug.  12, 
1965  (DOR  May  20,  1963). 

Lieutenant   General,   temporary.   July   31, 

1963 
General,  temporary,  Aug.  1,  1964. 

CHRONOLOGICAL    LIST    OP    ASSIGNMENTS 

Batterv  Officer,  18th  Field  Artillery,  Fort 
Sill.  Oklahoma.  June  1936  to  March  1939. 

Batterv  Officer.  Battalion  Staff  Officer,  and 
Batterv  Commander,  8th  Field  Artillery. 
Schofleld  Barracks,  Hawaii,  March  1939  to 
Mav  1941. 

Operations  Officer.  34th  Field  Artillery,  9th 
Infantry  Division.  Fort  Bragg,  North  Caro- 
lina. May  1941  to  April  1942. 

Battalion  Commander,  34th  Field  Artillery 
Battalion.  9th  Infantry  Division.  Fort  Bragg, 
North  Carolina;  Morocco.  North  Africa  I  in 
combat  in  Tunisia  and  Sicily)  to  England, 
April  1942  to  March  1944. 

E.xecutive  Officer.  9th  Infantry  Division 
Artillery  (Combat  in  France.  Belgium  and 
Germanv).  April  1944  to  October  1944. 

Chief  of  Staff.  9th  Infantry  Division  (com- 
bat In  Germany) .  October  1944  to  June  1945. 
Regimental     Commander.     60th     Infantry 
Regiment  in  Germany,  June  1945  to  January 
1946. 

Chief  of  Staff  and  Division  Commander. 
71st  Infantrv  Division.  Germany  and  return 
with  It  to  the  United  States,  January  1946 
to  Mav  1946. 

Assistant  Chief  of  Staff.  82d  Airborne  Di- 
vision, Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina.  May  1946. 
Student  Officer.  The  Infantry  School.  Fort 
Bennlng,  Georgia,  May  1946  to  June  1946. 

Regimental  Commander.  504th  Parachute 
Infantry  Regiment.  Fort  Bragg.  North  Caro- 
lina, July  1946  to  August  1947. 

Chief  of  Staff,  82d  Airborne  Division.  Fort 
Bragg,  North  Carolina,  August  1947  to  August 
1950. 

Instructor.  Department  of  Instruction, 
Command  &  General  Staff  College,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  August  1950  to  Octo- 
ber 1950. 

Instructor,  .^rmy  War  College,  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. Kansas,  October  1950  to  June  1951. 

Instructor,  Army  War  College,  Carlisle 
Barracks.  Pa..  June  1951  to  July  1952. 

Commander.  187th  Airborne  Regimental 
Combat  Team  in  Korea.  August  1952  to  Au- 
gust 1953. 

TDY  to  HQ  Prov  Corps.  Japan.  HQ,  .\rmed 
Forces,  Far  East,  October  1953  to  November 
1953. 

Deputy  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff.  Ol  for 
Manpower  Control,  Washington,  DC,  No- 
vember 1953  to  September  1954. 

Student.  Advance  Management  Program. 
Harvard  Buslne.ss  School.  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. Sept..  1954  to  Dec.  1954. 

Deputy  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff.  Ol  for 
Manpower  Control.  Washington.  DC.  Dec  , 
1954  to  July.  1955. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  General  Staff.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  July.  1955  to  Mar.,  1958. 

Commanding  Getieral.  101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sion &  Fort  Campbell.  Fort  Campbell.  Ken- 
tucky, Apr  ,  1958  to  June.  1960. 

Superintendent.  US.  Military  Academy. 
West  Point.  New  York.  July,  1960  to  July. 
1963. 

Commanding    General.    STRAC    &    XVIII 


Airborne  Corps,  Fort  Bragg.  North  CaroUna. 
July.  1963  to  Jan..  1964. 

Deputy  Commander.  U.S.  Military  Assist- 
ance Command,  Vietnam,  Jan.,  1964  to  June, 
1964. 

Acting  Commander.  U.S.  Military  Assist- 
ance Command.  Vietnam,  June,  1964  to  Aug., 
1934. 

Commander.  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Com- 
mand. Vietnam  &  Commanding  General.  U.S. 
Army.  Vietnam  APO  SF  96222.  Aug..  1964  to 
Julv.  1968. 

Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army.  July.  1968. 

LIST    OF    DECORATIONS 

Distinguished  Service  Medal  w/2  OLC. 
Legion  of  Merit  w/2  OLC. 
Bronze  Star  Medal  w/OLC. 
Air  Medal  w/9  OLC. 
American  Defense  Service  Medal. 
American  Campaign  Medal. 
EAME    Campaign   Medal   w/17    Campaign 
Stars. 

WWn  Victory  Medal. 
Army  of  Occupational  Medal  (Germany) . 
National  Defense  Service  Medal  w/OLC. 
Korean  Service  Medal  w/2  Campaign  Stars. 
Vietnam    Service    Medal    w/2    Campaign 
Stars. 

Legion  of  Honor  (French  Oovernment) . 
French  Croix  de  Guerre  w/Palm. 
Belgium  Fourragere. 

Korean  Ulchl  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
w  Gold  Star. 
Order  of  Military  Merit  Taeguk  (Korea) . 
Order    of    Slkatuna     (Rank    of    Lankan) 
(Philippines). 
Chuong  My  Medal  (Vietnam). 
National    Order    of    Vietnam.    First    Class 
(Vietnam) . 
Gallantry  Cross  with  Palm  (Vietnam). 
Army  Dlstlnguls.hed   Service   Order,   First 
Class  (Vietnam). 

Air  Force  Distinguished  Service  Order, 
First  Class  (Vietnam). 

Navy  Distinguished  Service  Order.  First 
Class  (Vietnam). 

Armed  Forces  Honor  Medal.  First  Class 
(Vietnam). 

Civil  Actions  Honor  Medal.  First  Class 
(Vietnam) . 

The  Most  Exalted  Order  of  the  White  Ele- 
phant (First  Class— Knight  Grand  Cross — 
Thailand). 

The  Order  of  National  Security.  First  Class 
(Korea). 
Vietnamese  Gallantry  Cross  Fourragere. 
Order  of  Military  Merit,  Degree  of  Great 
Officer  (Brazil). 

Medal  of  Cloud  and  Banner  with  Grand 
Cordon  (Republic  of  China) . 

Order  of  the  Rising  Sun,  First  Class  (Ja- 
pan) . 

Order  of  GuerriUeros  Lanza,  Degree  of 
Grand  Master  (Bolivia). 

Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Military  Merit 
(Spain) . 
Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross  (Italy). 
United  Nations  Service  Medal. 
Vietnam  Campaign  Medal. 

CITATIONS 

Presidential  Unit  Citation  (34th  Field  Ar- 
tillery Battalion.  Tunisia  1943). 

Republic  of  Korea  Unit  Citation  (187th 
Regimental  Combat  Team  1953). 

BADGES 

Combat  Infantryman's  Badge. 
Master  Parachutist  Badge. 
Gilder  Badge. 

General  Staff  Identification  Badge. 
Armed   Forces   Master   Parachutist   Badge 
(Vietnam) . 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Identification  Badge. 
Army  Aviator  Badge. 

PERSONAL  BACKGROUND   MATERIAL 

Sports:  Tennis,  Squash.  Water-skiing. 
Golf. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  it 
is  most  appropriate  that  Congress  should 
take  this  time  to  pay  special  tribute  to  a 


man  who  has  served  this  country  so  ably 
and  so  unselfishly  for  more  than  three 
decades. 

William  Childs  Westmoreland,  a  na- 
tive of  Spartanburg  County,  S.C,  located 
in  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
which  I  now  have  the  privilege  of  repre- 
senting in  the  Congress,  is  a  man  who 
has  distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar, 
an  author,  a  soldier,  and  a  statesman. 

Westmoreland,  the  son  of  a  successful 
textile  plant  executive  in  Spartanbui-g 
was  born  in  Spartanburg  County  on 
March  26,  1914  and  was  graduated  from 
Spartanburg  High  School  in  1931.  He  at- 
tended The  Citadel,  also  my  alma  mater, 
for  1  year  before  receiving  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  U.S.  MUitai-y  Academy  at 
West  Point.  James  F.  Byrnes,  another 
distinguished  South  Carolinian,  had 
taught  young  Westmoreland  in  Simday 
school  and  it  was  he  who,  wliile  seiwing 
as  a  Congressman  helped  to  get  the 
young  man  his  appointment  to  the 
Academy.  At  West  Point.  "Westy"  made 
first  captain,  the  school's  high  mark  for 
leadership,  and  upon  graduation  on  June 
12,  1936,  he  was  commissioned  as  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  field  artillerj-. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the 
Second  World  War,  Westmoreland  saw 
his  first  action  in  North  Africa  as  a  ma- 
jor commanding  the  34th  Field  Artillery 
Battalion  in  the  Ninth  Infantry  Di\1sion. 
Hi.s  reputation  as  a  tactical  innovator  in 
the  artillery,  as  a  rapid  displacer  of  his 
unit,  and  as  an  aggressive  forward  com- 
mander, began  to  spread.  Later,  as  Divi- 
sion Artillery  Executive  Officer  in  the  9th 
Division,  he  fought  in  Sicily.  France,  and 
Germany  and  ended  up  as  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  9th  Division. 

The  rest  is  a  steady  success  story.  After 
the  war.  Westmoreland  began  an  imme- 
diate and  rapid  rise — more  immediate 
and  more  rapid  than  that  of  anyone  else 
in  his  class — alternating  between  com- 
mand and  staff  duty  and  attending  serv- 
ice schools,  including  Command  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  and  the  Army  War  College.  In 
1960.  at  the  age  of  46  and  a  Major  Gen- 
eral. Westmoreland  was  appointed  Su- 
perintendent of  West  Point,  his  alma  ma- 
ter. Only  General  MacArthur  had  been 
younger  when  appointed  to  this  post. 
Characteristically  of  the  General,  he 
served  the  !X)st  ably  and  in  an  innova- 
tive manner. 

In  1963.  however,  he  left  to  take  over 
the  18th  Airborne  Corps  which  he  called 
"freedom's  fire  brigade."  In  January. 
1964.  he  reported  to  duty  at  the  U.S.  Mil- 
itarv-  Assistance  Command.  Vietnam.  He 
was  assigned  first  as  Deputy  Commander, 
then  Acting  Commander,  and  finally,  in 
August  1964.  was  made  Commander.  U.S. 
Armv.  Vietnam.  He  was  sent  to  Vietnam 
with  a  command  of  16.000  which  grew  to 
over  50.000.  He  was  sent,  moreover,  with 
orders  hardly  more  specific  than  "save 
this  country  for  the  Free  World." 

One  of  the  striking  elements  in  the 
story  of  the  Vietnam  war  i.s  the  deep,  and 
mutual,  loyalty  that  ran  between  West- 
moreland and  his  Commander  in  Chief 
L\Tidon  Johnson.  It  was  to  Westmoreland 
that  President  Johnson  confided  in  No- 
vember 1967.  that  he  did  not  "plan"  to 
run  for  reelection  m  1968.  The  President 
chose  to  confide  these  intentions  to  West- 
moreland because  he  needed  to  be  as- 
sured that  his  deciding  not  to  lun  would 
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not  be  seen  by  American  troops  in  Viet- 
nam as  his  abandoning  them  and  there- 
fore do  haiTn  to  their  morale. 

Westmoreland  is  supposed  to  have 
responded  that  he  was  sure  the  troops  in 
his  command  would  not  see  Johnson's 
failure  to  run  as  a  desertion  of  the  colors, 
that  they  would  "imderstand."  Probably 
no  field  commander  in  our  history  had 
ever  been  presented  such  an  opportunity 
to  influence  American  politics  as  West- 
moreland at  that  moment,  but  he  con- 
fined himself  to  a  proper  soldier's  an- 
swer. 

This  was  typical  of  the  man  because 
he  was  not  an  individual  who  was  con- 
cerned v^ith  the  exercise  of  personal  in- 
fluence but  rather  chose  to  act  and  react 
in  a  manner  wlrich  was  best  for  the  good 
of  the  coimtry.  Perhaps  the  Westmore- 
land manner  explains  one  of  the  strange 
facts  of  the  Vietnam  war  controversy: 
Westmoreland  continued  to  enjoy  a  rel- 
atively good  press.  This  is  strange  when 
one  considers  that  the  war  has  dinded 
friends,  political  parties  and  nations,  but 
in  spite  of  all  of  this,  General  Westmore- 
land generally  had  his  way  with  newsmen 
and  U.S.  oflBcials. 

An  Air  Force  lieutenant  colonel  send- 
ing under  Westmoreland  once  stated  that 
"If  you  wanted  to  make  a  model  of  a 
four  star  general,  you  would  make  it  to 
look  like  General  Westmoreland."  Not 
only  would  you  make  it  to  look  like  West- 
moreland, you  would  make  it  to  perform 
as  Westmoreland  has  performed.  This 
was  truly  a  man  unique  to  his  time  as 
well  as  to  historj'. 

While  mUitarj'  historians  will  judge 
Westmoreland  as  a  strategist  and  an  ex- 
cellent tactical  commander,  his  style  as 
that  of  a  reasoner,  an  exemplifier,  a 
problem  solver,  rather  than  a  martinet 
will  be  remembered.  Other  historians 
will  surely  record  the  General's  popu- 
lanty  with  the  populace  as  well  as  within 
the  militan,^  Within  the  Army  West- 
moreland was  a  figure  more  popular  than 
feared.  Among  the  civilian  population 
he  was  a  figure  more  admired  and  re- 
spected than  criticized. 

This  native  of  South  Carolina  reflects 
credit  upon  the  Palmetto  State  as  well 
as  upon  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  offer  this  humble 
tribute  to  him  on  tlie  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement. I  commend  this  gentleman  for 
his  distinguished  service  to  America  and 
I.  as  shall  all  Americans,  remain  in  his 
debt  for  his  untiring  and  selfless  services 
to  this  countrv'. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  with  reference  to  the 
service  of  General  Westmoreland. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brooks*.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  ANIMAL  HEALTH  RESEARCH 
A(?T  OP  1972 

'Mr.  MELCHER  asked  pjid  was  given 
permis.sion  to  address  th'    House  for  1 


minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Congressmen  Abbitt,  Bergl.^nd,  Den- 
holm,  LixK.  Mayne,  Nelsen,  Rarick. 
SisK.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Wamplfr.  White- 
hurst  and  Zw.^cH  the  Animal  Health 
Research  Act  of  1972  to  authorize  in- 
creased funding  of  animal  disease  re- 
search work. 

I  shall  include  in  the  Reco.id  with  this 
statement  an  explanation  of  the  bill 
and  its  background  by  Dr.  Frank  A. 
Todd.  Washington  representative  of  the 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 

In  introducing  it.  and  on  behalf  of  the 
need  for  increased  research  in  animal 
diseases  both  to  protect  human  health 
and  to  protect  our  meat,  dairy,  poultry' 
and  egg  supplies,  our  principal  source  of 
protein  food. 

Research  in  veterinary  medicine  has 
led  to  many  breakthroughs  in  curing  or 
preventing  human  diseases.  Mankind  has 
'cenefited  from  basic  research  on  ani- 
mals, and  the  most  recent  example  of 
this  is  the  development  of  a  vaccine  for 
a  form  of  cancer  in  poultry  that  has 
sparked  the  efforts  of  human  cancer 
researchers  to  develop  similar  vaccines 
against  the  dreaded  disease  in  men.  Dr. 
Haiwey  Graham  Purchase,  a  young  vet- 
erinarian at  Michigan  State  University. 
who  is  also  a  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture veterinary  medical  officer,  was 
awarded  the  1971  Arthur  S.  Fleming 
Awai'd  for  his  development  of  the  vac- 
cine to  control  Marek's  disease,  a  form  of 
cancer  in  pouitr%'. 

The  Purchase  vaccine  is  expected  to 
save  poultrj'mcn  S200  million  a  year 
but  this  wiU  prove  to  be  a  minor  bene- 
fit from  hi?  di.scovery  if  it  leads  to  suc- 
ce.':sful  vaccines  to  prevent  cancer  in 
humans. 

Many  communicable  diseases  are 
transmissible  from  animals  to  man.  Ani- 
mals are  sometimes  vestors  or  carriers 
of  diseases  which  affect  human  beings 
.so  that  animal  health  research  is  both 
directly  beneficial  to  humans,  and  in- 
directly beneficial  through  examples  of 
successful  work  such  as  Dr.  Purchase's. 

The  present  furor  over  meat  prices  is 
basically  a  result  of  a  tight  supply,  and 
particularly  beef.  Our  capacity  to  pro- 
duce beef  has  not  kept  up  with  the  de- 
mand for  the  product.  Expansion  of  beef 
supply  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an 
expanding  population  is  going  to  be  de- 
pendent, among  other  things,  on  our 
solving  such  threats  to  the  beef  herd 
as  the  "weak  calf  s\-ndrome"  recently 
featured  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
which  has  appeared  in  the  Bitterroot 
Valley  In  my  home  State  and  threatens 
productivity  in  a  sizable  cattle  area.  It 
will  depend  on  better  means  of  eradi- 
cating anaplasmosis,  diagnosing  bovine 
vibriosis,  and  keeping  herds  healthy  in 
every  way. 

The  .same  sort  of  problems,  of  coiir.se. 
continuou.slv  threaten  pork.  dair%'  cattle. 
Iamb,  mutton,  and  poiiltry'. 

I  commend  the  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Association — and  I  am  one  of 
its  member.= — for  developing  this  legis- 
lation. 


At  the  same  time  I  want  to  make  It 
clear  that  I.  and  others  who  have  co- 
sponsored  it.  may  want  to  make  changes 
in  the  bill  as  a  result  of  discussions  and 
hearings  this  measure  is  intended  to 
stimulate.  It  Is  not  presented  as  a  fin- 
ished product,  ready  to  pass,  but  as  a 
bill  to  initiate  hearings  and  future 
action. 

Some  of  us  who  are  from  States  whose 
universities  do  not  have  colleges  of  veter- 
inary medicine,  but  do  have  a  large  hve- 
stock  industry  and  urgent  research 
needs,  are  very  likely  to  propose  changes 
in  the  formula  for  distribution  of  funds. 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  amending 
the  association's  draft,  in  the  copy  I  am 
introducing,  by  reducing  the  percentage 
of  funds  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  existing  research  capacity  from  48 
percent  to  38  percent  and  making  the 
10  percent  difference  available  for  dis- 
tribution on  the  basis  of  research  need, 
to  indicate  my  reservations  in  this  re- 
spect. 

My  own  State  does  not  have  a  college 
of  veterinary  medicine,  but  we  do  have 
excellent  research  workers  in  veterinary 
medicine  and  the  capacity  and  faciUties 
to  increase  the  research  if  funds  are 
available.  We  do  have  this  alarming  new 
weak  calf  syndrome,  which  calls  for  Im- 
mediate study,  an  increasingly  serious 
problem  of  anaplasmosis  and  others. 
They  are  not  just  our  problems.  They 
are  the  problems  of  consumers  as  well 
as  the  livestock  industry  itself,  for  both 
the  efficiency  and  the  adequacy  of  meat 
and  dairy  production  in  the  Nation  de- 
pend on  minimizing  losses  of  both  dollars 
and  volume  to  unnecessary  animal  and 
poultry  diseases. 

Explanation    of    the    Animal    Health    Re- 
search Act.  by  Dr  Frank  A.  Todd,  D.VJvI 
If  enacted,  the  animal  health  research  ef- 
forts m  each  of  the  states  wouM  be  expanded 
significantly. 

The  proposed  act  would  provide  funding 
for  the  colleges  of  veterinary  medicine  and 
the  departments  of  veterinary  science  or 
animal  pathology-  or  similar  units  conduct- 
ing animal  health  research  in  the  state  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations.  The  basic  dis- 
tribution of  funds  to  the  institutions  v.ould 
be  on  a  formula  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  consultation  with  an 
advisory  board  talcing  Into  acount  the  live- 
stock and  poultry  values  and  the  research 
capacities  in  each  state. 

Authority  also  would  be  provided  for  the 
Secretary  to  support  the  funding  of  needed 
re.search  faculties.  The  funds  for  facilities 
also  would  be  apportioned  among  the  re- 
search Institutions  in  the  several  states, 
except  that,  to  meet  special  needs,  the  Secre- 
tary could  reque.st  additional  funds  for  fa- 
cilities at  one  or  more  of  the  eligible  Institu- 
tions, after  consultation  with  the  advisory 
board. 

Tlie  advisory  board,  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, would  be  composed  of  members  rep- 
resenting livestock  and  poultry  associations, 
the  colleges  of  veterinary  medicine,  and  the 
appropriate  animal  health  research  units  of 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations.  The  ad- 
visory board  would  recommend  priorities  for 
the  conduct  of  animal  health  research  and 
otherwise  advise  the  Secretary  In  administer- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associ- 
ation has  developed  this  proix)saJ  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Association  of  American  Vet- 
erinary Medical  Colleges  and  the  directors  of 
the  state  agricultural  experiment  stations. 
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There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  more  research 
m  the  entire  fleld  of  animal  health.  Estimates 
of  losses  of  livestock  and  poultry  because  of 
diseases  and  parasites  come  to  nearly  three 
billion  dollars  each  year.  We  must  give  high 
priority  to  the  protection  of  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  Uie  nation's  supplies  of  meat,  milk, 
and  eggs.  To  do  this,  food  producing  herds 
and  flocks  must  be  protected  against  disease. 

The  handling  of  diseases  affecting  both 
man  and  animals  becomes  lncrea.;lngly  diffi- 
cult, primarily  because  of  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient research-produced  information.  The 
recent  outbreaks  of  Venezuelan  equine  en- 
cephalomyelitis (VEE)  of  horses  and  exotic 
Newcastle  disease  of  poultry  are  examples. 

Domestic  animals  and  birds  that  provide 
recreation  and  companionship,  especially  for 
our  younger  and  older  citizens,  must  be  kept 
healthy  If  they  are  to  serve  their  purpose 
without  hazard  to  their  owners. 

These  needs  were  recognized  in  a  1972  re- 
port "New  Horizons  for  Veterinary  Medicine" 
Issued  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
One  of  the  recommendations  in  the  report 
urges  the  U.S.  Dep.artment  of  Agriculture  to 
expand  Its  extramural  research  programs  to 
support  research  In  institutions  conducting 
animal  health  research  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  President's  Message  on  Science  and 
Technology  reaffirms  the  need  for  support  of 
research  in  the  universities. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  recog- 
nized the  need  to  step  up  the  level  of  animal 
health  activities. 

With  your  long  standing  interest  in  a  viable 
animal  agriculture,  healthy  animals,  and 
wholesome  foods,  we  hope  you  will  wish  to 
introduce  legislation  .is  outlined  in  the  at- 
tached draft.  Please  be  assured  that  our  As- 
sociation will  give  the  measure  Its  full  sup- 
port. 

Please  call  upon  this  office  if  we  can  pro- 
vide additional  Information. 
Sincerely. 

Pr.\nk  a.  Todd.  D.V.M.. 
Washington  Representative. 


JAPANESE-AMERICAN  22D 
BIENNIAL  CONVENTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Matsunaga)  Is 
reroenlzed   for  60  minute.<^. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  "For 
better  Americans  in  a  greater  America"— 
that  is  the  refreshing  motto  of  the  Japa- 
nese American  Citizens  League,  a  na- 
tional civic  organization  with  over  100 
chapters  in  32  States,  now  holding  its 
22d  biennial  convention  here  in  Wa.'^h- 
ington.  DC. 

The  JACL,  as  it  i.s  better  known,  staged 
a  banquet  in  honor  of  the  Members  of 
Congre.ss  la.'^t  night  at  the  Shoreham 
Hotel.  Despite  the  late  hour  at  which  the 
House  adjourned,  a  considerable  number 
of  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se  were  in  at- 
tendance to  break  bread  with  their  Japa- 
nese-American constituents.  Today,  the 
approximately  600  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention are  spending  their  time  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  to  meet  with  their  Senators  and 
Congressmen  and  to  tour  the  historic 
Capitol,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of  the  Japanese 
American  is  an  Inspiring  one  and  one 
which  should  be  told  and  retold.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  have  reserved  this 
hour,  along  with  another  2  hours  reserved 
by  my  good  friend.?,  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  from  California   (Mr.  Holi- 


FiELD  and  Mr.  Miller)  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry. 

Although  Japanese-Americans  consti- 
tute only  a  minute  part  of  our  Nation's 
population— fewer  than  600,000— their 
stor>'  is  an  important  one,  consisting  in 
large  part  of  adversity,  challenge  and, 
eventually,  a  degree  of  success  and  tri- 
umph. The  implications,  however,  reach 
far  beyond  one  ethnic  group,  particularly 
today,  when  America  faces  grave  prob- 
lems involving  the  denial  of  full  equality 
and  justice  to  large  segments  of  our 
population. 

Just  3  years  ago,  the  centermial  cele- 
bration of  Japanese  immigration  to  the 
United  States  was  observed.  Perhaps,  no 
other  immigrant  group  encountered 
higher  walls  of  discrimination  and  prej- 
udice than  did  the  Japanese — the  denial 
of  the  right  to  citizenship,  denial  of  the 
right  to  own  land  or  enter  certain  pro- 
fessions, and  eventually  complete  exclu- 
sion. No  other  ethnic  group  experienced 
the  dramatic  and  emotionaJ  crisis  of 
being  uprooted  from  their  homes  and 
herded  into  American  concentration 
camps,  complete  with  barbed  wire  fences 
and  armed  guards.  Few  have  shown 
greater  loyalty  to  the  United  States  or 
greater  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  for 
their  country  on  the  battlefield  or  at 
home. 

As  the  late  Barratt  O'Hara,  when  a 
Member  of  this  House,  put  it  in  a  floor 
speech  in  1963: 

I  do  not  know  of  any  group  in  the  history 
of  our  country  who  has  suffered  so  much 
without  justification  and  has  come  out  of 
it  to  make  such  a  great  contribution  with 
never  a  scar  of  resentment  or  faltering  their 
love  of  and  loyalty  to  country. 

Although  1869  has  been  generally  re- 
garded as  the  date  when  the  first 
Japanese  immigrants  arrived  on  the 
mainland  United  States,  the  first  orga- 
nized group  of  immigrants  arrived  in 
Hawaii,  then  a  kingdom,  on  June  19, 
1868.  They  had  been  recruited  to  labor 
on  Hav.-aii's  sugar  plantations. 

Shortly  thereafter,  due  partly  to  the 
slavery-like  treatment  these  first  labor- 
ers received  on  the  plantations,  Japan 
forbade  emigrant  workers  from  going  to 
Hawaii.  But  Hawaii's  need  for  fami 
labor  grew  enormously  following  the 
U.S.  agreement  to  permit  Hawaiian 
sugar  to  enter  the  mainland  United 
States  duty-free.  This  was  at  the  same 
time  that  the  native  Hawaiian  popula- 
tion, afflicted  with  various  diseases 
brought  by  Captain  Cook  and  his  crew 
in  the  late  18th  centui-y,  was  actually 
shrinking. 

To  save  Hawaii's  sugar  industry.  King 
Kalakaua  journeyed  to  Japan  in  1881  to 
seek  an  agreement  with  the  Japanese 
Government  to  permit  Japanese  laborers 
to  migrate  to  Hawaii  to  work  on  the 
sugar  plantations.  He  was  successful,  and 
thousands  of  Japanese  migrated  to  the 
islands  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Most  of  them,  however,  considered  their 
stay  in  Hawaii  as  temporary,  and  fully 
intended  to  return  to  Japan  as  soon  as 
their  contract  with  the  plantation  com- 
pany was  fulfilled,  normally  3  years.  They 
came  as  "contract  laborers,"  and  the  con- 
tracts were  harsh  ones  indeed.  The  Ha- 
waiian planters  provided  free  but  inade- 


quate housing  and  paid  their  new  em- 
ployees as  little  as  $9  a  month,  and 
imposed  on  them  restrictions  touching 
every  facet  of  their  lives. 

In  1900,  when  Hawaii  was  annexed  to 
the  United  States,  the  "contract  labor" 
practice  ended,  and  the  Japanese  began 
to  make  their  way  up  the  economic  and 
social  ladder  in  Hawaii. 

The  "Issei,"  or  first  generation  immi- 
grants, however,  never  realized  their 
dream  of  ama.-.sing  a  fortune  in  Hawaii 
and  returning  to  a  life  of  ease  in  Japan, 
They  were  forced  to  remain  in  Hawaii 
with  no  fortune  in  sight.  Their  struggles, 
industry,  and  perseveranre  gained  for 
them  the  respect  of  their  employers,  but 
unlike  other  immigrants  before  them, 
they  were  denied  the  right  to  become 
American  citizens  and  denied  the  right  to 
own  any  part  of  the  land  which  they 
tilled. 

Undaunted  by  discriminatory  laws 
passed  against  them  at  both  the  Federal 
and  State  levels,  the  Issei  abandoned 
their  earlier  goal  and  built  a  dream  of 
hope  not  for  themselves,  but  for  their 
children— the  Nisei.  No  sacrifice  was  too 
great.  They  were  determined  that  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  every  Nissei  child 
was  going  to  have  the  highest  possible 
education  for  a  life  of  decency  and  dig- 
nity in  America.  This  became  the  Issei's 
life  goal— to  prepare  their  children  for  a 
life  they  themselves  were  denied. 

I  am  the  son  of  one  of  tho.se  immi- 
grant plantation  workers— and  I  have 
benefited  from  the  hardships  endured 
by  the  first  generation  of  Japanese  in 
America. 

By  and  large,  the  Ls.seis  were  success- 
ful in  attaining  tliis  one  goal.  Until  a 
few  years  ago.  statistics  showed  that 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestiw  consti- 
tuted the  highest  educated  of  all  identi- 
fiable minority  groups  in  the  United 
States.  Although  the  Nissei  were  them- 
selves subjected  to  acts  of  discrimination 
— such  as  being  denied  certain  tyiJes  of 
employment,  both  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors — things  were  beginning  to 
improve.  One  early  success  was  Kikutaro 
Matsumoto.  who  arrived  in  Hawaii  in 
1891  at  the  ace  of  24.  Starting  as  a  la- 
borer in  a  fertilizer  plant,  he  later  became 
a  building  contractor  and  is  cited  as  the 
first   Japanese   American    millionaire. 

As  the  son  of  one  of  these  immigrant 
plantation  workers— and  one  who  has 
benefited  from  the  hardships  endured 
by  the  first  generation  of  Japanese  in 
America — I  am  convinced  that  Ameri- 
can Democracy — an  idea  dedicated  to 
the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  individ- 
ual, regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed- 
can  be  made  to  work.  It  is  this  commit- 
ment to  a  dynamic,  progressive  democ- 
racy that  I  would  most  like  to  transmit 
to  other  Americans  of  minority  groups. 
particularly  the  younger  generation. 

As  a  child  in  school,  I  was  tausht  that 
under  our  American  system  of  govern- 
ment all  men  are  created  equal,  endowed 
with  certain  inalienable  rights,  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  I  was  taught  that 
as  an  American,  regardless  of  race,  color, 
or  national  oricin.  I  could  aspire  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  land.  This  I  believed 
as  a  child,  and  of  its  truth  I  am  con- 
vinced as  a  man. 
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My  belief,  however,  was  not  without 
severe  testing  during  the  period  shortly 
after  December  7,  1941.  I  had  already 
volunteered  for  military  service  and  was 
serving  in  the  Hawaii  National  Guard 
which  had  been  federalized.  When  the 
invasion  of  Hawaii  was  believed  to  be 
imminent,  all  Americans  in  uniform,  re- 
gardless of  race,  stood  side  by  side  in 
beach  dugouts  and  trenches,  fully  pre- 
pared to  repel  the  enemy. 

After  the  battle  of  Midway  was  won, 
however,  and  invasion  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  by  the  military  forces  of  Japan 
became  a  remote  matter,  our  fellow 
Americans  suddenly  turned  to  us  of 
Japanese  ancestry  and  looked  at  us  with 
a  suspicious  eye,  almost  as  if  to  say 
"Why.  he's  a  Jap." 

Shortly  thereafter,  in  June  1942,  all  of 
us  of  Japanese  ancestry  who  were  in 
American  uniform  were  ordered  to  turn 
in  our  weapons.  Then,  without  even  a 
chance  to  say  goodbye  to  our  loved  ones, 
we  found  ourselves  on  board  a  troop- 
ship sailing  for  the  mainland.  Specula- 
tion was  rife  that  we  were  headed  for 
a  concentration  camp. 

When  we  arrived  at  our  final  destina- 
tion, after  more  than  a  week  of  travel 
by  ship  and  train,  one  of  the  first  tilings 
that  we  saw  was  a  barbed  wire  enclosure. 
You  can  imagme  our  feelings.  The  pessi- 
mists were  right — we  were  headed  for 
imprisonment  in  a  concentration  camp. 
We  then  learned  that  our  destination 
was  Camp  McCoy,  Wis.  The  barbed  wire 
fences,  we  subsequently  discovered,  en- 
closed the  two  Japanese  prisoners  of 
war  captured  in  the  two-maii  subma- 
rine off  Waimanalo  Beach,  Hawaii  on 
December  7,  1941,  We  were  not  placed 
behind  the  fences  with  them,  but  specu- 
lation again  arose  as  to  what  was  in 
store  for  us.  Since  our  imit  was  called 
a  "provisional  battalion,"  we  speculated 
that  we  were  to  be  a  battalion  of  forced 
laborers.  Nevertheless,  we  wrote  home  of 
our  great  desire  to  prove  our  loyalty  to 
the  United  States.  We  learned  later  that 
our  letters  had  been  censored  and,  be- 
cause of  their  tenor,  the  War  Depart- 
ment decided  to  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  prove  our  loyalty. 

It  was  with  this  spirit  that  the  men  of 
the  442d  Regimental  Combat  Team  and 
the  100th  Infantry  Battalion,  of  wluch 
I  was  a  member,  fought  and  died  in 
World  War  II  and  carved  for  themselves 
an  unforgettable  place  in  American  liis- 
tory.  When  peace  was  won,  they  had 
amassed  for  themselves  among  other 
awards,  seven  Presidential  Uiiit  Cita- 
tions, a  Congre-ssional  Medal  of  Honor. 
52  Distingui.shed  Service  Crosses,  560 
Silver  Star  Medals,  more  than  4.000 
Bronze  Star  Medals  with  more  than 
12.000  Oak  Leaf  Clusters.  Gen.  Mark 
Clark  described  them  as  the  "most  fight- 
ingest  and  most  highly  decorated  unit  in 
the  entire  military  history  of  the  United 
States." 

But  the  hardships  of  Japanese  Amer- 
icans did  not  fnd  with  the  activation  of 
the  442d  Regimental  Combat  Team. 
While  we  were  fighting  and  dying  in 
Europe  to  save  American  democracy, 
110,000  Americans  of  Japanese  ances- 
try— some  of  tliem  parents  of  members 


of  our  unit^ — were  being  evacuated  from 
their  homes  on  the  west  coast  and 
throwTi  into  so-called  "relocation  camps," 
which  in  essence  were  concentration 
camps,  complete  with  barbed  wire 
fences  and  armed  guards.  If  ever  any 
group  of  Americans  had  been  driven  to 
a  point  of  despair  and  rebellion,  it  was 
the  Japanese  Americans  during  World 
War  II.  Th?y  would  have  been  fully 
justified  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  had 
they  turned  against  the  counti-y  they 
called  their  own. 

But  they  did  not!  "Why?  Because  even 
in  the  height  of  adversity,  they  had  faith 
in  this  thing  we  call  American  democ- 
racy. 

That  our  faith  was  not  misplaced  is 
abundantly  in  evidence  today,  for  Amer- 
icans of  Asian  ancestry  enjoy  a  much 
better  life  than  they  ever  did  before 
World  War  II.  Primarily  through  the 
untiring  efforts  of  the  Japanese  American 
Citizens  League,  and  its  amazing  legisla- 
tive representative,  Mike  Masaoka,  some 
500  National,  State,  and  local  laws  which 
were  once  directed  ayainst  Asian  Amer- 
icans have  been  removed  from  the  stat- 
ute books,  the  Oriental  Exclasion  Act 
of  1924  has  been  repealed,  and  an  act  to 
permit  the  naturalization  of  im.migrants 
from  Asian  nations  was  passed  by 
Congress  in  1953.  Only  last  year  this 
Congress  repealed  the  abhorrent  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act  of  1950.  which  stood 
as  a  grim  reminder  of  the  deplorable  ex- 
perience of  World  War  II. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of 
the  NLsei  advancement  can  be  seen  in 
Hawaii    governmental    officials.    As    my 
colleagues  well  know,  three  of  Hawaii's 
four  Members  of  Congress  are  of  Japa- 
nese   ancestry — my    distinguished    col- 
league in  the  House,  Mrs.  Mink.  Senator 
Dan   Inouye,   in   the   other   body,    and 
myself.  Of  the  75  members  of  the  Hawaii 
legislature's  two  Houses,  more  than  half 
are  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry,  in- 
cluding the  Speaker  of  the  House.  Tadao 
Beppu.  About  half  of  the  heads  of  State 
government  departments  are  Japanese 
Americans,  as  is  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor. George  Ariyoshi.  Shunichi  Kimura 
is  mayor  of  the  county  of  Hawaii.  The 
most  remarkable  little  known  aspect  of 
the  rise  in  political  success  among  the 
Niseis  in  Hawaii  is  that  the  Japanese 
Americans  constitute  only  27  percent  of 
its  population.  And  then,  of  course,  there 
is  the  well  pubhcizcd  story  of  Norman 
Mineta.  Mayor  of  San  Jose.  Dr.  Edwin 
O.   Reischauer,   of   Harvard   University, 
has  aptly  referred  to  the  success  story 
of  the  Japanese  Americans  as  "A  Horatio 
Alger  tale  on  an  ethnic  scale." 

The  Japanese  American  Citizens 
League  helped  to  write  much  of  this 
great  American  success  story,  and  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  its 
members  and  to  all  Americans  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 

the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  yield  to  me? 

Mr.    MATSUNAG.\.    I    am    happy    to 

yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

(Mr.  Stratton'  . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Hawaii  today  in  paying  tribute  to  Amer- 


icans of  Japanese  ancestry,  particularly 
on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  here  in 
Washington  of  the  22d  biennial  conven- 
tion of  the  Japanese-American  Citizens 
League.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  very 
many  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry 
in  the  29th  Congressional  District  of  New 
York,  but  my  association  with  Americans 
of  Japanese  descent  occurred  during  the 
war.  I  had  the  opportunity  as  a  naval 
officer  first  to  learn  Japanese  in  the 
Naval  Japanese  Language  School  in 
Boulder,  Colo.,  and  that  experience  con- 
ducted in  Colorado  was  largely  at  the 
hands  of  the  teachers  who  were  Ameri- 
cans of  Japanese  ancestry,  many  of 
whom,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  come  to 
the  Naval  Japanese  Language  School 
from  the  various  relocation  centers 
either  in  Colorado,  Utah,  or  in  other 
parts  of  the  Far  Western  section  of  our 
coimtry. 

I  do  not  think  that  many  of  us  at  that 
time  appreciated  exactly  what  our  Japa- 
nese-American friends  had  had  to  en- 
dure, but  in  spite  of  those  hardships.  I 
must  say  that  they  did  a  magnificent  job 
in  tiTing  to  train  many  Americans  for 
meeting  the  complicated  language  prob- 
lems that  we  faced  as  a  result  of  World 
War  II. 

Subsequently    after  graduating  from 
that  school,  I  went  to  the  Southwest  Pa- 
cific  where   important  intelligence   ac- 
tivities had  to  be  conducted  by  people 
familiar    with   the   Japanese   language. 
The  Navy,  for  reasons  best  knov.Ti  to  it- 
self, did  not  employ  Americans  of  Japa- 
nese descent.  Nisei,  to  conduct  these  in- 
telligence activities.  They  tried  to  train 
Americans  in  using  the  Japanese   lan- 
guage. The  Army,  on  the  other  hand  did 
employ    Nisei,    so    General    MacArthur. 
recognizing  that  in  spite  of  all  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  that    Americans 
might  be  exposed  to,  could  never  really 
become  as  fluent  and  as  efficient  in  the 
Japanese  language  as  those  of  Japanese 
descent,  combined  the  Army  and  Na\T 
teams  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  Theater. 
I  had  occasion  through  2  years,  ex- 
tending   all    the    way    from    Australia 
through  to  Japan,  to  serve  with  an  or- 
ganization  where   we   served   alongside 
many  Americans  of  Japanese  descent.  I 
must  say  had  it  not  been  for  their  ability 
and  skill  and  expertise  and  coiu-age  too. 
I   do  not   think   we   could  have   solved 
many  of  the  problems  we  faced. 

Of  course,  our  activities  were  not 
nearlv  as  heroic  or  glamorous  as  those 
of  the  distinguished  battalion  from  Ha- 
waii of  which  the  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii was  a  member,  and  also  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii  was 
a  member,  but  it  bore,  nevertheless,  the 
same  kind  of  indication  of  patriotism 
and  courage  of  these  great  Ameiicans 
of  Japanese  ancestry. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  take  this 
opportunity  at  long  last  to  pay  my  tribute 
to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  insert  a  pairer  prepared 
by  the  staff  which  discusses  these  con- 
tributions in  somewhat  greater  detail 
and  particularly  the  contributions  of  the 
Americans  of  Japanese  descent  in  the 
New  York  and  New  England  area: 
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Contributions  of  the  Americans  of 
Japanese  Descent 
There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  economic 
miracle  of  the  past  quarter  century-  has  been 
the  IndustrlaUzatlon  of  Japan.  From  the  de- 
feat and  devastation  of  World  War  II.  Japan 
has  emorsed  as  the  third  major  Industrial 
complex  m  the  world.  And,  the  bilateral  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  has 
become  the  greatest  overseas  commercial  op- 
eration In  history,  with  the  combined  trade 
total  between  these  two  countries  amount- 
ing to  more  than  ten  billion  dollars. 

When  we  think  of  the  history  of  the  Japa- 
nese in  America,  we  think  In  terms  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  West  Coast.  We  think  of  the 
Japanese  for  their  contributions  to  agricul- 
ture and  to  horticulture,  to  railroeding  and 
mining,  etc. 

Too  often  we  ignore  those  Japanese 
pioneers  who  first  came  to  New  York  in  the 
decade  after  the  War  Between  the  States  and 
laid  the  foundations  for  this  tremendous 
trade  between  our  two  countries. 

Ryoichlro  Aral.  Toyo  Morlmura,  and  Momo- 
taro  Sato  arrived  in  New  York  in  March.  1876 
They  were  the  first  known  Japanese  in  New 
York,  who  may  be  regarded  as  Issel  (literally. 
the  first  generation,  a  term  often  applied  to 
migrants  who  became  permanent  or  long 
term  residents  In  America),  although  from 
the  1850s  a  number  of  Japanese  had  visited 
or  temporarily  stayed  In  the  city.  Then  as 
now.  New  York  was  America's  greatest  com- 
mercial and  financial  center,  and  slgnlfl- 
caiuly.  Aral,  Morimura.  and  Sato  had  come  to 
begin  direct  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  and  to  build  the  foundations  of 
what  has  now  become  the  largest  overseas 
trade  for  both  countries 

Prom  the  opening  of  Japan  to  the  outside 
world,  following  the  1854  negotiations.  West- 
ern traders  residing  in  Japan  had  monopol- 
ized Japan's  foreign  trade.  As  late  as  1877 
they  controlled  94  per  cent  of  the  e.xports 
and  95  per  cent  of  the  imports.  The  Japanese 
in  Japan  had  almost  no  direct  part  in  Inter- 
national trade,  although  thev  realized  that 
they  had  to  trade  to  survive. 

His  contemporaries  regarded  Momotaro 
Sato  as  the  founding  father  of  the  direct 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
Soon  after  his  arrl.-al  In  New  York,  he  es- 
tabl.shed  the  Japanese  and  American  Agen- 
cy to  import  such  Japanese  products  as  tea 
silk  cloth,  and  other  consumer  goods  and 
to  export  American  products  to  Japan  With 
Morlmura.  Sato  helped  to  organize  the 
Hincde  Company  which  initiated  trade  in  a 
Wide  variety  of  prcducts.  Aral  and  Sato 
formed  the  Sato  Aral  Company,  which  en- 
gaged in  the  silk  trade.  Sato's  long-term  In- 
(lueuce  is  better  seen  in  these  two  firms,  and 
their  successor  companies,  than  in  his  Japa- 
nese  and  American  Agency.  This  companv 
was  soon  in  financial  difflciiltles.  because  his 
creditors  in  Japan  who  knew  nothing  about 
American  business  or  trade  Imposed  imprac- 
tical conditions  on  its  business. 

In  time,  raw  silk  became  Japan's  lareest 
e.xport  to  the  United  States  and  cotton  be- 
came a  major  American  export  to  Japan 
Ryoichlro  Aral  pioneered  in  the  trade  in 
both  commodities.  As  F.  W  Taussig,  a  lead- 
ing authority  on  capitalistic  economy,  ob- 
sen,ed.  the  development  of  a  reliable  source 
of  silk  in  Japan  was  a  major  factor  In  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  American  silk  manu- 
facturing  industry.  Both  countries.  Dr  Taus- 
sig further  noted,  benefited  greatly  from 
this  trade.  Yet.  before  Aral  came  to  New 
York,  no  direct  trade  existed.  The  United 
States  used  almost  no  Japanese  silk,  aside 
from  insignificant  purchase.^;  from  dealers  in 
Eiu-ope.  The  resident  Westerners  in  Japan 
who  controlled  the  exports  inspected,  packed 
and  shipped  the  silk  to  Europe.  The  Jap- 
anese growers  had  no  way  of  knowing  what 
happened  to  their  silk  once  it  was  delivered 
to  the  Yokohama  warehouses  of  the  West- 
erners. 
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Aral's  Initial  experiences  In  New  York 
would  have  crushed  anyone  less  resolute  than 
he  was.  He  frequently  encountered  serious 
discrimination,  even  while  searching  for  a 
room,  partly  because  the  West  Coast  anti- 
Chinese  organizations  were  then  conducting 
a  national  antl-Chlnese  campaign  which  In- 
fluenced some  New  Yorkers.  Even  visits  to 
silk  manufacturers  and  Importers  could  at 
times  be  unpleasant.  The  Americans  had  ex- 
tremely poor  opinion  of  the  Japanese  sUk 
and  of  the  Japanese  producers  and  they  ex- 
pressed their  views  to  Aral  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  although  they  had  never  once  dealt 
with  any  Japanese  and  had  no  real  basis  for 
Judgment.  The  wide  prevalence  of  these  de- 
rogatory stereotypes  among  the  business  cir- 
cles which  the  early  Issei  encountered  per- 
sonally was  a  major  obstacle  to  normal  trade. 
The  Issel  had  to  change  these  views  little  by 
little  through  exemplary  integrity  and  pa- 
tience. Japanese  officials  and  even  business- 
men In  Japan  were,  of  course,  unaware  of 
the  serious  situation  and  hence  still  less 
able  to  appreciate  what  the  New  York  Issel 
did  to  overcome  it. 

Although  Aral  realised  that  most  Japanese 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  origin 
of  these  stereotypes,  he  also  saw  that  the 
Japanese  silk  Industry  had  an  enormous  task 
to  do  to  Improve  the  outlook  of  the  New  York 
importers  and  to  establish  a  solid  reputation 
for  reliability.  Whether  the  New  Yorkers  Im- 
pressions were  right  or  wrong  was,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  Japanese,  secondary  to  their 
detrimental  consequences  for  the  Japanese. 
An  Immediate  problem  was  the  differences 
in  the  type  of  silk  required  by  the  handi- 
craft weavers  In  Japan  for  whom  the  Ja- 
panese  growers  had  traditionally  produced 
and  by  the  American  manufacturers.  Aral  re- 
garded as  a  major  responsibility  the  task  of 
trying  to  educate  the  Japanese  producers  on 
the  silks  American  factories  could  use  Prom 
New  York  and  during  his  visits  to  Japan 
he  kept  hammering  away  that  the  American 
high-speed  machinery  had  to  have  stand- 
ardized Silk  of  high  uniformity.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Japanese  leaders  in  the  silk  indus- 
try and  In  the  government  began  to  realize 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  and  to  carry 
out  what  became  a  successful  national  pro- 
gram for  modernizing  the  silk  production 
As  a  result.  Japan  became  the  largest  source 
of  silk  used  In  America. 

American  silk  manufacturers  began  to 
change  their  opinion  about  the  Japanese  silk 
and  producers,  because  they  became  Im- 
pressed by  the  Integrity  of  men  like  Aral  who 
was  the  first  Japanese  with  whom  they  had 
ever  dealt  with  directly.  He  was  followed  by 
other  Japanese  who  were  also  concerned  As 
permanent  residents,  they  were  able  to  main- 
tain continuing  discussion  on  problems  of 
mutual  interest  and  a.ssume  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  quality  of  the  silk  shipped 
directly  by  the  Japanese  producers.  The  man- 
ufacturers in  turn  kept  Aral  and  others 
abreast  of  new  developments  and  thus  ena- 
bled them  to  inform  the  Japanese  producers 
about  the  future  requirements. 

Aral  suspended  the  operations  of  the  Sato 
Aral  Company  in  1880  and  became  the  New 
York  representative  of  the  newly  formed 
Doshin  Company.  It  had  much  greater  re- 
sources than  his  own  firm  and  more  exten- 
sive contacts  with  the  producers.  Subse- 
quently In  1893,  Aral  and  Ichlzaemon  Morl- 
mura. Toyo's  older  brother  In  Japan,  or- 
ganized the  Morimura  Aral  Company  to  con- 
duct trade  on  a  larger  scale  in  silk  and  other 
commodities.  It  pioneered  in  exporting 
American  cotton  to  Japan  which  became  a 
major  market.  In  1901,  the  American  sUk 
leaders  elected  Aral  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Silk  Association  of  America 
an  expression  of  their  esteem  for  his  personal 
qualities  and  his  dedication  to  the  well-being 
of  the  Industry. 

Toyo  Morlmura,  the  third  member  of  our 
original  trio,  soon  had  the  Hlnode  Company, 


which  was  renamed  Morlmura  Brothers  and 
Company,  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Never- 
theless. Morlmura  faced  similar  obstacles  to 
those  that  Aral  had  confronted.  He  also 
together  with  his  brother  Ichlzaemon  in 
Japan,  had  to  struggle  to  persuade  the  in- 
dividualistic Japanese  craftsmen  to  stand- 
ardize their  products  to  the  specifications 
of  the  American  importers  and  to  maintain 
uniform  quality.  Works  of  art,  of  course,  re- 
mained individual. 

Morimura  and  Ichlzaemon  in  Japan  bad  to 
encourage  the  craftsmen  to  change  their 
manufacturing  processes  radically  to  assure 
greater  standardization.  In  some  cases,  they 
had  to  set  up  new  companies  or  plants  to 
make  the  desired  porducts.  although  such 
factories  usually  required  a  long  period  of 
prior  experimentation  before  they  could 
produce  goods  of  specified  quality.  The  Mcri- 
mura  firm  in  New  York  exported  American 
machinery  and  industrial  products,  both 
for  their  own  account  and  for  others.  Toyo 
Morimura's  experiences,  as  in  the  case  of 
Aral's,  again  Illustrate  why  only  permanent 
residents  could  successfully  build  American 
confidence.  One  had  to  be  at  hand  to  assume 
personal  responsibility  for  the  imports,  to 
maintain  continuing  contacts  with  the  Amer- 
ican Importers  and  manufacturers  to  meet 
the  changing  needs,  and  to  keep  the  Japa- 
nese producers  Informed  of  the  American 
trends. 

New  York  was  not  only  the  largest  Ameri- 
can commercial  center,  but  also  a  leading 
cultural  center.  Dr.  Jokichi  Takamlne.  the 
distinguished  chemist,  was  significantly  a 
scientist  of  International  renown,  an  indus- 
trialist In  the  American  tradition,  and  an 
outstanding  exponent  of  personal  friend- 
ships and  closer  cultural  relations  between 
the  Americans  and  the  Japanese.  As  a 
chemist,  he  was  an  authority  on  fermenta- 
tion and  distillation  and  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  Improvement  of  these  proc- 
esses in  American  Industry.  He  was  even 
better  known  for  the  development  of  Taka- 
diastase.  a  basic  ingredient  in  the  medica- 
tion to  Improve  digestion,  and  was  especially 
famous  for  Isolating  pure  adrenalin,  the 
hormone  so  vital  in  many  medical  cases.  The 
Parke  Davis  Company  manufactured  some 
of  his  products.  On  the  basis  of  his  dis- 
coveries. Dr.  Takamlne  established  several 
manufacturing  companies  in  the  United 
States. 

Not  only  did  Dr.  Takamlne  have  a  wide 
circle  of  friends.  American  and  Japanese, 
but  he  also  urged  other  Japanese  and  Ameri- 
cans to  become  personally  acquainted  with 
each  other.  To  promote  better  cultural  rela- 
tions, he  gave  generously  of  his  time  and 
funds  for  artistic,  scholarly,  and  scientific 
exchanges.  He  also  arranged  for  licensing 
and  exchange  of  patent  rights  between 
American  and  Japanese  firms.  All  these  ac- 
tivities were  encouraged  and  shared  bv  Mrs. 
Takamlne,  the  former  Caroline  Hitch, 
daughter  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Eban  Hitch 
who  were  well  known  In  New  Orleans. 

Takamlne  was  an  organizer  of  the  Nippon 
Club.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  he 
thought  of  the  club  primarily  as  a  place 
where  Japanese  could  entertain  Americans 
rather  than  as  a  Japanese  social  center. 
Many  Japanese  in  New  York,  he  had  ob- 
served, were  only  temporarily  in  the  city 
and  v/ithout  their  families  or  had  only 
limited  means.  They  needed  a  club  to  enter- 
tain Americans.  Another  organization  with 
which  Takamlne  was  associated  in  founding 
was  the  Japan  Society.  Today,  it  Ls  even 
more  active  than  In  his  days  and  recently 
completed  a  handsome  building  to  house  Its 
programs.  Takamlne  tried  to  persuade  Jap- 
anese Industrialists  to  contribute  funds  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  news 
and  Information  agency  in  New  York,  but 
it  lasted  only  several  years.  Not  enough  Jap- 
anese leaders  at  that  time  understood  Its 
Importance  as  he  did. 
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prominent  Japanese  artists  decorated  the 
Takamlne  apartment  m  New  York  which  the 
Takamlnes  used  to  introduce  many  visitors 
to  Japanese  art.  Their  famous  Merrlewold 
(New  Yorki  home,  tlie  Sho-fu-den.  was  de- 
signed by  Japanese  architects  and  buUt  by 
skilled  cransmen.  For  many  guests,  the  home 
and  Its  gardens  were  revelations  of  the 
beauty  and  grace  of  the  Japanese  artistic 
heritage.  They  served  as  models  for  many 
other  gardens  and  bulMings. 

Limitations  of  space  prevent  the  discussion 
of  manv  other  scientists,  but  we  should  at 
least  mention  in  passing,  as  examples,  such 
well  known  names  as  Dr.  Hldeyo  Noguchi.  the 
internationallv  honored  bacteriologist  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  who  contributed  so 
ereatly  to  the  research  on  and  the  control 
of  such  diseases  as  the  Rocky  Mountain 
spotted  fever,  spirochetes,  and  yellow  fever; 
Dr  Kanematsu  Sugiura  of  the  Sloan  Ketter- 
inc  Institute,  a  prominent  biochemist  who  is 
particularlv  noted  for  his  research  on  the 
chemistry  of  cancer;  and  the  famous  pathol- 
oBlst  at  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  and  pro- 
fessor of  pathology  at  the  Mount  Sinai  School 
o^  Medicine.  Dr.  Sadao  Otani.  equally  known 
for  his  research  and  as  a  teacher  of  promi- 
nent pathologists. 

A  number  of  the  Issel  were  prominent  In 
the  construction  industry.  Like  others,  Yasuo 
Matsul  faced  extraordinary^  difficulties  be- 
cause before  1953  an  Oriental  could  not  be- 
come a  citizen  by  naturalization.  Yet  the  law 
and  the  professional  societies  required  citi- 
zenship for  license  and  membership.  An  au- 
thority on  steel  skyscrapers.  Matsul  was  asso- 
ciated' in  the  design  and  construction  of 
manv  major  New  York  buildings,  either  as  an 
Individual  consultant  or  through  his  firm  of 
F.  H.  Dewey  and  Company,  of  which  he  was 

'''^We  should  not  completely  neglect  to  men- 
tion however  briefly  several  representative 
names  of  the  Issei  who  contributed  greatly 
to  the  enrichment  of  American  cultural  and 
Intellectual  life  as  artists  and  humanistic 
scholars.  Yasuo  Kuniyoshl  was  a  colorful 
artist  who  was  the  recipient  of  many  awards. 
His  paintings  are  permanently  hung  in  the 
leading  museums  throughout  the  United 
States,  among  them  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  New  York,  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  Cleveland  Mu- 
seum Detroit  Museum.  Cranbrock  Academy, 
Carnegie  Institution,  Albright  Gallery,  Addi- 
son Phillips,  and  Whitney  Museum.  In  show- 
ing his  collected  works  in  1948,  the  Whitney 
Museum  slgnallv  honored  him  when  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history  it  staged  an  one-man 
exhlbiUon  of  a  living  artist. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  scholarly  Inter- 
preter of  Zen  and  Buddhism  among  the  seri- 
ous Western  students  is  Dr.  Daisetsu  Suzuki. 
His  was  a  profound  philosophical  and  rellgt- 
glous  approach,  best  stated  in  his  scholarly 
publications  and  lectures.  No  discussion  of 
the  New  York  area  residents  Is  complete 
without  referring  to  Ryusaku  Tsunoda.  the 
Senset  (respected  teacher)  to  generations  of 
Columbia  University  students  in  Asian  stud- 
ies. He  sought  to  develop  the  Asian  pro- 
grams at  Columbia  and  left  many  prominent 
scholars  who  were  his  students.  No  one  did 
more  to  show  the  Western  culture-bound 
American  scholars  that  a  true  university 
must  grapple  with  the  vigorous,  though  an- 
cient, cultures  of  Asia. 

NEW    ENGLAND 

Since  the  days  of  Commodore  Perry,  many 
Japanese  have  regarded  New  England  in  gen- 
eral and  the  Boston  area  in  particular  as  a 
major  center  of  American  culture  and  educa- 
tion. Some  of  the  earliest  students  sent 
abroad  by  the  feudal  domains  and  by  the 
government  attended  New  England  colleges. 
The  first  Japanese  to  obtain  all  his  substan- 
tial higher  education  in  the  Western  world 
was.  however,  Joseph  Hardy  Nilshima.  He 
came  alone  in  1864  when  it  was  still  Illegal 
to  leave  Japan.  Thanks  to  the  friendship  of 


the  Hardy  family,  he  was  able  to  a':end 
Phillips  Andover  Academy  and  then  Amherst 
College  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
I  now  Andover  Newton  Theological  School ) . 
Nilshima  became  an  outstanding  Meijl  era 
educator  and  maintained  his  ties  with  New 
England. 

It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Issel  and  Japanese  scholars  and 
scientists  to  New  England.  Much  of  their 
work  was  known  and  appreciated  only  by 
their  generation  of  coUeageus.  One  exception 
was  ICakuzo  Okakura.  a  leading  interpreter 
of  Japanese  culture  to  the  West  of  his  days, 
involved  in  the  Boston  area  cultural  and  in- 
tellectual life,  and  a  member  of  the  Bos- 
ton Museum  of  Fine  Arts  staff.  A  number  of 
his  books  and  articles  are  stUl  read  widely. 
A  later  Issei  with  somewhat  more  systematic 
approach  to  the  Asian  arts  is  Kojlro  Tomita. 
now  Curator  Emeritus  of  the  Oriental  arts  at 
the  Museum. 

Dartmouth  was  probably  the  first  American 
college  to  have  an  Is.sel  as  a  full-time  fac- 
ulty member,  when  in  1902.  Kwanichl  Asaka- 
wa  was  appointed  an  Instructor.  It  was 
at  Yale,  however,  where  he  was  professor  for 
many  years  that  Dr.  Asakawa  became  an 
Internationally  recognized  authority  on  feu- 
dalism and  early  Japanese  history. 

One  of  the  better  known  early  Boston 
Issel  was  Bunkyo  Matsukl.  a  former  Nlchl- 
ren  priest.  He  owned  an  art  shop  to  earn 
his  livelihood,  but  he  was  primarily  Inter- 
ested in  art.  religions,  and  Japanese  cultural 
history.  When  he  became  a  lecturer  at  Co- 
lumbia, he  gave  up  his  store.  No  doubt,  he 
found  teaching  more  congenial  than  trying 
to  be  a  businessman.  Perhaps  symbolic  of 
the  Japanese  feeling  that  Boston  was  more 
a  cultural  than  a  commercial  center  Is  that 
the  leading  surviving  Issel  businessman, 
Harumichi  Yatsuhashl,  Is  a  professional  art 
assessor  and  critic.  Yatsuhashl  Joined  the 
Yamanaka  and  Company  organization  and 
In  1908  was  sent  to  Boston  He  became  the 
national  manager  of  the  Yamanaka  Com- 
pany which  had  art  stores  in  a  number  of 
cities. 

Boston,  like  Brooklyn,  had  a  rather  unique 
group  of  Issel  United  StAte.?  Navy  employees. 
They  had  originally  come  to  the  United 
States  as  crew  members  on  American  war- 
ships and  after  arrival  in  Boston  were  em- 
ployed at  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard.  After 
190'7.  the  Navv  regulations  limited  employ- 
ment to  citizens.  Since  the  Issel  were  then 
Ineligible  for  naturalization,  they  had  to  find 
work  elsewhere. 

In  the  post-war  years,  the  Nisei  and  post- 
war Issel  have  been  prominent  In  scientific 
and  scholarly  fields.  Among  them  is  Hideo 
Sasaki,  for  some  years  past  Director  of  the 
Harvard  School  of  Landscape  Design,  a  Ken- 
nedy appointee  to  the  President's  National 
Arts  Council,  and  now  head  of  hl.s  own  firm. 
He  has  designed  and  directed  numerous  land- 
scaping projects  throughout  the  United 
States.  Professor  Jin  Kinoshita  of  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School  Is  a  leading  authority 
on  the  biochemistry  of  the  nerves  and  eye 
A  recipient  of  the  Jonas  Priedenwald  Award 
of  the  Association  for  Research  in  Opthamol- 
ogy  for  his  distinguished  research,  he  has 
been  further  honored  by  his  elect-on  as  the 
president  of  the  national  eye  research  so- 
ciety. P.  Robert  Naka.  now  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  Is  a  prominent  elec- 
tronics engineer  who  was  for  several  years 
the  chief  scientist  at  the  MTITIE  Corpora- 
tion before  accepting  his  present  position. 
These  three  Nisei  mentioned  at  random  il- 
lustrate some  of  the  ways  the  Nisei  and  the 
post-war  Issel  are  contributing  to  New  Eng- 
land and  to  .\merica.  We  might  have  referred 
to  a  number  of  others  had  space  permitted. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  of  Joining 
mv  dlstlnciiished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii,  in  commemorating  the 
great  contribution  and  achievement  of 
thi,s  great  body  of  American  known  as 
Americans  of  Japanese  descent. 

In  fact,  I  cannot  think  of  a  better 
Kvmbol  or  personification  in  extolling  the 
virtues  of  this  great  race  than  by  allud- 
ing to  the  performance  of  our  distin- 
gui.'^hed  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  iMr,  Matsunagai.  who  has 
sought  this  special  order  today, 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  All  the  attributes 
of  loyalty  and  of  patriotism  and  of  serv- 
ice and  of  dedication  to  discharging  the 
obligations  of  citizenship  are  well  exem- 
plified here  in  the  person  of  our  colleague. 
On  a  larger  score  this  is  also  repre- 
sented most  dramatically  by  the  tre- 
mendous contribution  that  the  Ameri- 
cans of  Japanese  descent  have  made  to 
America's  wealth,  to  its  progress,  and  to 
Its  stability. 

I  think  the  experience  of  this  great 
body  of  Americans  is  unmatched  in  our 
history,  even  taking  into  account  such 
other  groups  as  the  indigenous  or  origi- 
nal inhabitants  of  this  continent  known 
as  the  American  Indians,  because  despite 
a  systematic  assault  and  deprivation  of 
the  basic  rights  not  only  of  an  American, 
but  also  of  any  human,  the  Americans 
of  Japanese  descent  have  not  muttered, 
have  not  rioted,  and  have  not  cursed 
their  country,  but  rather  have  com- 
pletely bridged  this  tremendous  chasm 
which  existed  for  a  brief  period  during 
the  excitation  and  passion  of  war. 

I  think  throughout  the  world  the  mer- 
its of  this  great  group  are  widely  recog- 
nized. 

At  this  time  it  is  a  real  privileged  and 
an  honor  to  join  my  colleague,  even 
thoush  briefly,  in  commemorating  and 
extolling  the  virtues  of  this  great  body 
of  our  countrymen,  the  Americans  of 
Japanese  descent. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
centleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  DORN.  I  wish  to  join  my  col- 
leagues this  evening,  and  particularly  my 
distinguished  and  beloved  colleague  in 
the  well,  in  paying  tributes  to  Americans 
of  Japanese  descent. 

I  want  especially  to  point  out  that  the 
greatest  example  of  this  outstanding 
group  of  Americans  is  the  gentleman 
with  whom  it  has  been  my  great  honor 
to  serve,  as  well  as  to  serve  with  the 
others  who  have  represented  the  great 
State  of  Hawaii  as  delegates  from  the 
territory  of  Hawaii. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  and  I  com- 
mend him.  and  I  join  him  in  this  just 
tribute  to  a  great  American  group. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  kind  words. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  my  di.ftinguished  colleague  from 
Hawaii.  Spark  Matsunaga.  has  remarked, 
we  have  requested  these  special  orders 
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this  afternoon  in  order  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  many  and  great  contributions  of  the 
Japanese  to  the  development  of  America. 

As  many  of  you  know.  I  have  known 
the  Japanese  and  worked  among  them 
for  many  years  and  have  the  greatest 
respect  and  admiration  for  them  as  in- 
dividuals and  as  a  nationality  group.  And 
I  am  proud  to  have  been  able  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  JACL  ever  since  I  came  to 
Congress  m  1945  in  .securing  legislation 
v.hich  would,  in  a  small  way.  make  up 
for  the  many  discriminations  and  preju- 
dices which  they  suffered  over  the  years. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  has 
stated,  the  first  immigrants  from  Japan 
were  to  Hawaii.  Thereafter,  they  moved 
eastward  througli  the  Golden  Gate  and 
on  to  the  continental  mamhmd  of  the 
United  States. 

This  afternoon,  my  remarks  will  have 
to  do  with  the  early  history  of  the  Japa- 
nese in  northern  California,  since  this  is 
the  area  in  which  they  first  settled  in 
any  numbers. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Meiji  Restora- 
tion. 1868.  153  Japanese  arrived  in  Ha- 
waii as  laborers,  the  first  group  to  emi- 
grate out  of  Japan  after  300  years  of 
the  nation's  self-imposed  isolation.  Then 
for  17  more  years,  there  were  no  further 
immigrants  from  Japan. 

In  1869.  John  Hemy  Schnell  brought 
some  20  Japanese  political  refugees 
from  Aizu  Wakamatsu  to  El  Dorado 
Coimty.  In  Gold  Hill.  Schnell  purchased 
600  acres  to  farm  mulbeny  bushes  for 
silk  worms,  bamboo  shoots  for  food  and 
craft,  tea,  grapes  and  other  plants  from 
Japan.  Many  of  the  colonists  died  of 
fever  epidemics,  and  the  colony  folded 
In  1870  due  to  lack  of  capital.  Some 
colonists  stayed,  but  most  returned  to 
Japan. 

A  19-year-old  girl  named  Okei.  who 
came  as  a  nursemaid  for  the  Schnells — 
he  was  said  to  have  married  a  Japanese 
woman  and  had  a  child — died  in  1870 
and  was  buried  at  Coloma.  The  site  of 
the  Wakamatsu  Colony  was  declared  a 
State  Historical  Site  in  1969. 

Among  other  early  Japanese  in  the 
United  States  is  one  Umeklchl  Taka- 
hashi.  whose  grave  is  found  In  a  Reno, 
Nev  .  cemetery  The  grave  was  discovered 
In  1961.  and  information  on  it  sa.vs  he 
arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1868  and 
died  October  8.  1907.  at  the  age  of  61.  The 
grave  marker  also  stated  that  he  was  con- 
sidered the  first  Japanese  to  have  landed 
in  the  United  States.  No  other  informa- 
tion is  available  on  Takahashi. 

Both  the  Japanese  Emba.ssy  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  and  the  Japanese  consulate 
in  San  Francisco  were  set  up  in  1870.  An 
1873  report  by  Vice  Consul  Saburo  Takagi 
puts  the  Japanese  population  in  Cali- 
fornia at  68  ma'.cs,  eight  females,  and 
four  children.  They  were  mostly  servants 
in  Caucasinn  homes.  Pay  for  those  with 
experience  was  about  .$15  a  month. 
Schoolboys  were  paid  room  and  board 
and  a  small  amount  of  spending  money. 

To  help  pro\-ide  a  social  outlet,  help 
the  young  men  learn  English  and  exert 
wholesome  influence  on  them,  the  Fukuin 
Kal.  a  Christian  evancelical  as.sociation 
v.'as  formed  in  San  Francisco  in  1879. 
the  first  Japanese  organization  in  the 
United  States.  From  about  1875  on,  stu- 


dents looked  forward  to  getting  together 
everj-  Sunday  at  the  Powell  Street  Union 
Church  tinder  the  leadership  of  a  Rever- 
end Gibson,  who  was  superintendent  of 
the  Chinese  Mission  in  San  Francisco. 
The  Fukuin  Kai  later  operated  a  hostel 
and  looked  after  the  newcomers,  finding 
jobs  for  them,  and  so  on,  until  the  1906 
earthquake. 

Japanese  who  arrived  betw^een  1882  and 
1890  generally  stayed  long  years  in  the 
United  States  and  built  the  foimdation 
for  the  Japanese  communities  to  come. 
They  were  young  men.  full  of  ambition  to 
succeed,  who  were  attracted  by  the  extra- 
ordinary growth  of  California.  They  were 
to  concenrate  their  efforts  in  agriculture. 

The  1890  census  put  the  nimiber  of 
Japanese  in  the  United  States  at  2.039 
mainly  in  San  Francisco,  with  other 
growing  centers  in  Portland,  Tacoma, 
and  Seattle. 

Since  passports  were  not  required  of 
sailors  in  those  days,  many  jumped  ship 
in  groups  of  five  and  10.  mainly  at  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  in  the  East  and 
at  San  Francisco  and  Portland  in  the 
West.  Prostitutes  began  to  follow  about 
1886. 

To  combat  the  imhealthy  influence  of 
the  latter,  many  Christian  congregations 
were  established  around  that  time.  The 
San  Francisco  Presbyterian  Church  was 
established  in  1885.  followed  by  the  San 
Fi-ancisco  Methodist  Chtu-ch  in  1886,  the 
Oakland  Methodist  Church  in  1887,  the 
Fresno  Methodist  Church  in  1887,  and 
the  San  Jose  Methodist  Church  in  1892. 

Rather  unusual  was  a  group  of  about 
40  Japanese  craftsmen  who  toured  the 
United  States  in  1884  under  the  aegis  of 
a  British  art  store  owner.  The  men 
elected  to  stay  here  and  went  into  the 
foodstore.  bookstore,  blllard  parlor,  and 
restaurant  businesses  in  San  Francisco, 
Pasadena,  and  Los  Angeles. 

From  1892  on.  an  increasing  niunber 
of  Jap'^nese  came  to  the  United  States 
from  Hawaii.  An  immigration  treaty  had 
been  signed  by  Hawaii  and  Japan  in  1884 
to  provide  labor  to  the  sugar  industry 
after  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  was  pass- 
ed the  year  before. 

The  first  group  of  956  workers,  re- 
cruited mainly  from  the  prefectures  of 
Hiroshima.  Yamaeuchl.  Kumamoto,  and 
Niigata.  came  to  Hawaii  In  1885.  In  a  few- 
years,  they  were  sending  2  million  yen 
back  to  Japan  annually. 

Between  1893  and  1900.  immigration 
contracting  companies  sent  40.208  work- 
ers to  Hawaii.  The  process  came  to  a  halt 
when  Hawaii  became  a  territory  of  the 
United  States.  The  bubonic  plague  epi- 
demic which  swept  through  Hawaii  at 
the  time  also  alarmed  both  the  Japanese 
Government  and  the  United  States. 

Labor  shortages  soon  persuaded  Hawaii 
to  ask  for  more  Japanese  Immigrants, 
who  were  sent  60  at  a  time  in  1901.  From 
1901  to  1905.  36.493  Japanese  emigrated 
to  Hawaii.  From  1906.  1.000  a  month  were 
allowed  to  leave  Japan.  From  1902  on, 
many  of  them  reemigrated  to  the  U.S. 
mainland. 

Businesses  in  the  United  States  wel- 
comed Japanese  labor,  but  the  increas- 
ing numbers  met  the  opposition  of  native 
workers.  In  1907.  the  sugar  industry  lob- 
bied actively  to  engineer  the  passage  of 


a  law  forbiding  the  Japanese  to  reemi- 
grate  to  the  U.S.  mainland  from  Hawaii 
or  the  Philippines. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  Japanese 
population  is  shown  by  the  following  U.S. 
census  figures: 

1880,  148;  1890,  2.039;  1900,  34,326;  and 
1910.  72,157. 

Of  the  total  in  1900,  10,151  were  living 
in  California.  By  1908,  there  were  over 
100,000.  distributed  in  almost  every  State 
of  the  Union.  The  period  between  1900 
and  1924  may  be  labeled  the  golden  era 
of  Japanese  immigration  to  the  United 
States. 

M^ny  of  the  immigrants  were  single 
young  men  who  came  to  make  their  for- 
tune. As  they  grew  older  and  better  es- 
tablished, they  wanted  families.  The 
more  affluent  ones  went  back  to  Japan 
for  their  brides,  but  a  larger  number 
resorted  to  proxy  marriages  by  photo- 
graphs. Picture  brides  did  not  fit  with 
American  customs  and  mores  and  pro- 
vided fodder  for  mu.-'h  anti-Japanese 
propaganda,  but  family  responsibilities 
resulting  from  these  marriages  were 
credited  with  toning  down  the  earlier 
wild  aspects  of  young,  he-dstrong  male 
immigrants.  The  peak  year  for  picture 
brides  was  1915  when  a  total  of  973 
yoimg  women  entered  San  Francisco 
and  Seattle  to  meet  their  future  hus- 
bands. After  March  1920.  the  Japanese 
Government  declined  to  issue  passports 
to  picture  brides. 

The  immigrants  became  established  in 
a  variety  of  industries — agriculture, 
commerce  and  fisliing.  to  name  the  main 
areas  of  their  endeavor. 

In  agriculture,  the  earhest  instance 
was  the  Wakamatsu  Tea  and  Silk  Colony 
mentioned  earlier. 

In  1875.  Kane  Nagasawa.  a  samui-ai 
from  the  Satsuma  Clan,  arrived  in  the 
United  States  as  a  student  and  decided 
to  stay.  He  came  to  Santa  Rosa  and 
bought  400  acres  of  vineyard  w'hich  he 
later  successfully  expanded  to  2.000 
acres.  He  built  a  500.000  gallon-capacity 
Winer:,'  and  demonstrated  the  Japanese 
ability  with  growing  things. 

However,  he  is  only  one  example  of 
an  early  pioneer.  Japanese  did  not  really 
begin  to  participate  in  California  agri- 
culture in  l.irge  numbers  until  some  20 
years  later.  Once  begun,  however,  their 
progi-ess  between  1895  and  1920  was  phe- 
nomenal, producing  crops  worth  S40 
million  annually.  In  the  bonanza  years 
immediately  after  World  War  I.  that 
figure  even  went  up  to  SI 00  million. 

Many  reasons  can  be  advanced  for 
their  amazing  progress.  Mainly,  the 
Japanese  have  alwavs  placed  great  value 
on  argiculture.  They  had  long  experi- 
ence, and  their  skill,  combined  with  rich 
American  soil,  produced  the  results.  The 
majority  of  immigrants  were  from  farm- 
ing families  in  Japan,  and  they  natur- 
ally gravitated  to  the  land.  Agriculture 
became  the  Japanese  American's  largest 
and  most  productive  industry,  and 
through  it.  they  contributed  greatly  to 
the  development  of  the  West  Coast  in 
the  United  States. 

From  about  1888  on,  agriculture  in 
California  changed  from  grain  cultiva- 
tion to  fruit  cultivation.  The  Cliinese 
Exclusion  Act  created  a  labor  shortage 
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which  white  workers  were  reluctant  to 
fill,  their  trend  being  toward  the  indus- 
trialized cities.  They  did  not  have  the 
background  of  careful,  precise  farming 
methods  so  necessary  for  growing  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

The  main  agricultural  product  of 
Califorma  were  fruits,  which  required 
hand  labor  and  dexterity  from  planting 
to  harvest.  Since  the  product  was  highly 
perishable,  it  required  quick  harvesting, 
and  in  quickness,  the  Japanese  even  sur- 
passed the  Cliinese. 

Once  farmers  employed  Japanese 
workers  and  noted  their  industry,  faith- 
fulness and  ambition  to  improve  farming 
methods,  they  vied  with  one  another  to 
make  them  their  tenants.  Thtis  passed 
the  first  period  in  which  the  Japanese 
worker  familiarized  himself  with  the 
land,  learned  farming  techniques  which 
were  suited  to  the  land  and  the  crops, 
received  training  and  saved  his  earn- 
ings. 

Gaining  the  trust  of  landowners  and 
land  brokers,  he  progressed  to  percent- 
age farming  in  which  the  harvest  was 
divided  between  the  owner  and  tenant 
in  accordance  with  a  previously  agreed 
upon  percentage.  It  was  a  safe  method 
for  the  tenant  because  of  the  small  mar- 
gin of  profit  or  loss.  For  many  land- 
owners, having  Japanese  tenants  was 
more  profitable  than  cultivating  the 
land  themselves. 

As  independent  farming  became  more 
prevalent  among  the  Japanese,  their  fi- 
nancial strength  increased  and  led  to 
outright  cash  leasing  of  the  farm.  This 
required  quite  a  bit  of  capital,  but  with 
the  excellent  trust  and  confidence  en- 
joyed by  the  Japanese  among  landlords, 
they  were  offered  many  convenient  ways 
to  make  up  the  capital.  To  lease  to  the 
Japanese  meant  that  the  value  of  the 
farm  would  eventually  increase  for  the 
landlord,  and  brokers,  being  practically 
guaranteed  handsome  profits  from  supe- 
rior crops  at  harvest  time,  were  willing 
to  extend  generous  credit. 

The  next  step  was  the  dream  of  all 
farmers — owning  one's  ow^l  acres.  In  the 
early  days,  it  was  fairly  easy  to  buy  land. 
Down  pajTnent  required  was  one-tenth 
to  one- fourth,  with  8  to  10  years  to 
pay  off  the  mortgage.  Since  payment 
could  be  made  with  crops,  it  was  as  easy 
to  own  land  as  to  lease  it.  By  1903.  many 
were  able  to  reach  this  status.  By  1909, 
Japanese  owned  20,000  acres  of  land  in 
California. 

However,  the  alien  land  law  prohibit- 
ing Japanese  ownership  of  land  was 
pa.ssed  in  1913,  culminating  over  a  decade 
of  anti-Japanese  agitation  by  labor 
unions,  politicians  and  professional  pa- 
triots. In  1920,  even  percentage  and 
leased  farming  were  prohibited  by  a 
statewide  vote  on  an  initiative  measure. 

The  area  in  which  there  is  the  oldest 
record  of  Japanese  in  farming  is  in  Vaca- 
ville.  Solano  County.  In  1887.  a  group  of 
Japanese  laborers  arrived  there  with  two 
Englislimen  to  experiment  with  growing 
Japanese  Unshu  oranges.  In  1889.  60  Jap- 
anese laborers  were  there  for  the  harvest. 
They  were  paid  $1  a  day.  90  cents  in  the 
winter.  The  number  increased  to  300  the 
next  stunmer  and  continued  to  increase 
until  in  the  simimer  of  1896,  there  were 


900  to   1,000   workers.  Even  diu-ing  the 
winter,  at  least  300  stayed  on,  and  grad- 
ually the  number  of  permanent  residents 
increased. 

In  1894,  a  railroad  workers'  stnke 
brought  disgruntled  white  workere  to 
California  from  the  east.  They  resented 
the  presence  of  the  Japanese  and  at- 
tacked tiie  labor  camps  in  Vacavllle  until 
repulsed  by  vigilantes. 

A  glance  at  the  Vacaville  agricultiu-al 
picture  from  1900  to  1906  shows  the  fol- 
lowing increases  in  acreage: 

Cherry,  7  to  72  acres. 

Peaches,  80  to  597  acres. 

Grapes.  20  to  187  acres. 

Apricots,  50  to  743  acres. 

Pears,  10  to  98  acres. 

Plums,  95  to  711  acres. 

Vegetables,  30  to  131  acres. 

Hav.  58  to  0  acres  <decrease>. 

Flo'werless  fruits.  0  to  9  acres. 

Total,  350  to  2,538  acres. 

Japanese  tenant  farmers  increased 
from  45  to  351  in  1905,  wliile  wloite  farm- 
ers decreased  from  1,420  to  1.322  in  the 
same  period. 

In  1881,  the  Spreckles  Co.  put  up  a 
sugar  refinery  in  Watsonville  and  en- 
couraged widespread  cultivation  of  sugar 
beets  in  Pa.iaro  Valley.  A  sudden  rise  in 
production  enabled  the  company  to  in- 
crease its  productive  capacity  to  650  tons 
4  years  later. 

In  May  1893,  Japanese  came  to  work 
in  the  sugar  beet  farms.  At  that  time, 
sugar  beet  acreage  in  the  Salinas  Valley 
was  only  about  50  acres.  In  1896,  more 
Japanese  contracted  to  farm  sugar  beets. 
A  total  of  130  workers  were  employed  on 
about  600  acres  by  that  time.  Contract 
price  for  sugar  beets  was  then  $1.25  a 
ton. 

Ill  later  years,  Watsonville  became 
famous  for  strawberries,  but  its  liistory 
goes  back  many  years.  Strawberries  were 
first  sent  to  the  San  Francisco  produce 
market  from  WatsonvUle  in  1880.  with 
a  price  of  from  Sll  to  $20  a  crate.  At  that 
time,  only  14  acres  were  under  cultiva- 
tion. With  the  assurance  of  profits,  the 
acreage  increased  to  272  in  1893,  about 
the  time  that  Japanese  first  began  taking 
a  hand  in  its  cultivation.  By  1895,  there 
were  many  improvements  in  in-igation 
methods.  Coupled  with  technical  know- 
how,  it  helped  double  the  strawberry 
crop. 

Tlie  San  Jose  area,  with  its  good 
climate  and  good  soil,  early  attracted 
Japanese  farmers,  although  the  earliest 
Japanese  worked  at  the  Dixon  Cannery 
on  Fifth  Street  in  1890.  Three  others 
leased  land  and  went  into  the  nursery 
business,  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of 
Japanese  leasing  land. 

By  1891,  there  were  100  Japanese  work- 
ers, which  increased  to  300  by  1892  and 
hit  500  in  1893.  A  noted  fruit  rancher 
name  Hume  first  hired  Japanese  in  1893 
and  sang  such  high  praises  of  them  that 
in  1894,  there  were  upwards  of  1,000 
workers.  In  1895,  there  were  2.300,  sur- 
passing the  earlier  arrivals,  the  Cliinese. 
This  area  saw  may  early  Japanese  farm- 
ers in  fruits,  strawberrj-,  vegetable  and 
seed  farming. 

Japanese  involvement  in  agriculture 
in  Alameda  County  took  the  form  of 
fioriculture,  rather  than  the  more  con- 


\entional  forms  of  farming.  It  began  in 
Oakland  in  1887  with  Hiroshi  Yoshiike 
and  Kentaro  Domoto,  the  latter  qiuckly 
succeeding  in  the  business  to  purchase 
4  acres  in  Melrose. 

In  other  areas  of  agriculture,  it  was  not 
tintil  1897  that  the  Japanese  really  came 
Into  the  picture.  Main  products  of  the 
area  were  sugar  beets,  cucumber, 
tomatoes,  green  peas,  green  onions  and 
asparagus,  with  apricots  and  plums 
among  the  fruits. 

With  an  increasing  number  of  contract 
farmers,  the  price  of  food  products  de- 
clined too  much  for  profit.  Since  Ala- 
meda County  was  near  the  big  city  of 
San  Francisco,  with  good  climate  and 
good  soil,  land  prices  as  well  as  rents 
were  high.  In  addition,  the  earlier-arriv- 
ing Portuguese  had  flourished  in  the  same 
area,  and  Japanese  progress  was  more 
difficult. 

The  land  was  especially  suited  to  cu- 
cumbers and  tomatoes,  and  soon  Japa- 
nese farmers  were  farming  them  in 
Moimt  Eden.  San  Leandro,  San  Lorenzo, 
Haj-ward.  Alvarado,  Centerville,  New- 
mark,  et  cetera. 

This,  then,  is  part  of  the  early  history 
of  the  Japanese  in  northern  California. 
and  especially  in  the  Bay  Area.  And  from 
this  small  beginning,  the  Japanese  were 
able  to  become,  by  the  time  of  the  out- 
break of  World  War  11,  among  the  big- 
gest and  m.ost  prosperous  farmers  and 
horticulturists  in  the  State  and  the  Na- 
tion. Even  today,  when  like  so  many 
others  from  rural  regions  there  is  an  ac- 
celerated movement  to  the  city.  Japanese 
Americans  are  the  leaders  in  the  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  industries  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii,  for  giving  us  the 
opportunity  to  join  in  this  special  order. 
I  am  delighted  to  join  with  him  in  ex- 
tending congratulations  and  best  wishes 
to  the  Japanese  American  Citizens 
League  on  the  occasion  of  their  22d 
Biennial  National  Convention. 

The  JACL  has  been  a  positive  force 
in  the  community  I  am  privileged  to 
represent,  San  Francisco,  and  It  has 
been  an  equally  positive  force  in  our 
Nation  and  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  struggle  to  achieve  social,  racial  and 
economic  justice  for  all  peoples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  early  immigrants 
from  Japan,  the  Port  of  San  Francisco 
was  the  gateway  to  the  United  States. 
Just  as  for  the  immigrants  from  Europe, 
America  was  the  land  of  opportunity  for 
some,  of  freedom  for  others,  and  of  haven 
for  still  others. 

The  Japanese  have  always  been  known 
for  their  love  of  nature,  and  of  beauty — 
in  flowers,  in  trees,  in  landscapes,  etc. 
And,  the  first  immigrants  from  Japan 
brought  with  them  this  love  of  beauty — 
and  their  contribuiions  to  horticulture  in 
California  and  elswhere  have  brought 
beauty  to  the  homes  of  many  who  other- 
wise might  never  have  known  flowers 
and  blossoms. 

So.  another  industry  in  which  Japa- 
nese had  a  major  impact  in  California  is 
the  floriculture  and  nursery  industry. 
Their  historj'  traces  back  to  1886,  when 
Yoshiike  and  the  Domoto  brothers  began 
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growing     chrysanthemums    and    other 
flowers  in  the  OakJand  area. 

The  Domoto  brothers  were  pioneers  in 
the  plant  nursery  business.  Yonoshin 
and  Kentaro  arrived  m  the  United  States 
in  1884  and  the  next  year  began  to  grow 
plants  and  flowers— mamly  mums  and 
carnations— on  an  empty  lot  they  leased 
in  Oakland.  They  later  imported  camel- 
lias wisteria,  spearflowers,  and  azaleas, 
and  at  one  time  had  practically  a  monop- 
oly on  lilv  bulbs  from  Japan.  In  1887. 
Motonoshin  came,  and  in  1890.  Kono- 
shin  They  prospered  and  purchased  2 
acres  of  land  m  1980.  By  1904,  they  had 
about  40  acres  in  flowers  and  sold  them 
not  only  all  over  the  United  S'.ates.  but 
in  Europe  as  well. 

In  those  preautomobile  days,  Kentaro 
drove  his  horse  and  wagon  to  the  front 
01  a  flower  shop  on  Sutter  Street  near 
Grant  Avenue  to  sell  his  wares.  Gradually 
other  flonst.s  gathered  in  the  area  and  a 
flower  market  blossomed  on  the  streets 
of  San  Francisco.  It  was  the  beginning  ol 
the  wholesale  flower  market  in  that  city. 

It  took  an  extraordinary  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  flower  growers  to  overcome 
problems  of  management,  financing  and 
distribution  to  establish  their  businesses. 
With  no  connections  yet  established  m 
the  beginning  with  wholesalers,  they  went 
around  to  each  retail  outlet,  carrying 
their  flowers  in  the  same  willow  baskets 
in  which  they  had  brought  their  fevv  be- 
longings   when    they    emigrated    from 

Japan. 

Just  when  things  were  beginning  to  go 
smoothly  for  them.  anti-Japanese  agita- 
tion was  beginning  in  San  Francisco.  By 
1900  flower  growers  were  made  aware 
that  their  progress  was  being  watched 
w-ith  fear  and  envy  by  their  non- Japanese 
competitors. 

The  earthquake  of  1906  was  thought  to 
deal  a  hea\T  blow  to  the  flower  industry, 
since  flowers  were  considered  a  luxury . 
however,  the  opposite  was  true.  Flowers 
were  in  great  demand  for  visiting  the  sick 
and  iniured  and  for  funerals. 

In  1900  the  citv  prohibited  the  selling 
of  flowers  on  the  street.  By  then,  the 
need  for  an  association  to  maintain 
steadv  market  prices  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  California  Flower  Grower.^'  Asocia- 

tion  in  1906. 

Discrimii-iation  made  it  extremel;,  dif- 
ficult to  buv  a  wholesale  market  place.  A 
building  was  leased  In  an  alley  between 
Montgomery  and  Kearney  Streets.  It  was 
later  moved  to  larger  quarters  m  the 
baseriient  of  a  building  on  Bush  Street. 
Japanese  flower  growers  .shared  the  same 
building  in  competition  with  Chinese 
and  white  growers,  As  the  Japanese 
prospered,  the  whites  went  to  the  owners 
and  urged  them  to  refuse  to  lease  to  the 
Japanese.  They  told  the  Japane.se  that 
the  additional  room  they  needed  was  al- 
ready leased  by  them  and  demanded  that 
they  leave. 

The  Japanese  moved  one  block  away 
to  what  was  formerly  the  California 
theater  and  opened  their  market  there. 
Soon  the  majority  of  retailers  were  go- 
ing to  the  Japanese  market,  which  was 
an  undlsputable  indication  of  the  ca- 
pability of  the  Japanese  flower  growers. 
Later,  both  markets  got  together  and  In 


1922  established  the  wholesale  market  at 
Fifth  and  Howard  Streets. 

Flowers  were  first  shipped  to  the  east 
in  1914  when  15  growers  established  a 
cooperative  to  ship  some  chrysanthe- 
mums. An  eastern  market  for  carnations 
was  established  Chicago  in  1927  by  Tora- 
yoshi  Mieda. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Growers"  Asso- 
ciatijn  was  formr.lly  organized  in  1928, 
after  low  market  prices  resulted  in  1927 
from  overproduction.  With  headquarters 
in  Redwood  City,  the  association  had 
members  from  San  Mateo.  Belmont,  San 
Csrlos.  Rcdwo-d.  Menlo  Park.  Palo  Alto 
ard  Mount  View.  By  1939.  it  had  56 
members,  who  had  90  acres  under  cul- 
tivation with  an  annual  volume  of  S300.- 
003.  Bv  1940,  the  association  owned  a 
building  worth  $2,500,  a  car  worth  $900 
and  capital  funds  of  $15,000. 

By  1923,  50  shareholders  owTied  204 
shares  worth  $5,100  each  in  the  San 
FYancisco  wholesale  flower  market. 

The  real  capability  of  the  flower  grow- 
e-s  in  northern  California  can  be  noted 
from  the  fact  that  in  1940,  about  140 
flrms  were  represented  in  the  flower 
market,  with  a  total  annual  volume 
worth  $2,110,000.  Total  greenhouse  area 
covered  some  3.500.000  square  feet,  and 
the  outdoor  area  covered  some  150  acres. 
About  1,300  workers  were  permanently 
employed  in  the  industry,  and  more  than 
100  varieties  of  flowers  were  grown,  par- 
ticularly chrysanthemiuns,  roses,  and 
carnations. 

Unlike  agriculture  which  never  at- 
tained its  postwar  status  again  among 
the  Japanese,  the  flower  growers  have 
prospered  even  more  in  the  postwar 
years  under  second  generation  manage- 
ment. 

In  prewar  years.  fi.shing  was  an  indus- 
try second  only  to  farming  in  the  num- 
ber of  Japanese  participating  in  it.  They 
ranged  north  to  Alaska  and  south  to 
Mexico  and  South  America. 

The  early  history  goes  back  to  1892 
when  five  or  six  Japanese  were  hired  in 
Monterey  to  catch  squids.  In  1900,  eight 
independent  Japanese  fishermen  went 
into  salmon  fishing.  With  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cannery  in  Monterey,  the  fish- 
ing industry  saw  rapid  growth. 

By  1910,  145  Japanese  fishermen  were 
engaged  in  catching  not  only  salmon  but 
yellowtail.  sea  bass,  smelt,  rock  cod,  sar- 
dines and  barracuda.  They  owned  about 
seven  medium-sized,  gasoline-powered 
boats  and  140  skiffs,  sharing  an  annual 
income  of  about  $100,000.  At  one  time, 
Japanese  fishermen  had  a  monopoly  in 
Monterey  Bay. 

Earlier,  at  Point  Lobos.  Carmel.  Japan- 
ese were  engaged  in  gathering  abalones 
from  about  1895.  One  pioneer.  Gennosuke 
Kodani.  fought  anti-Japanese  laws  limit- 
ing abalone  catches  by  hiring  a  lawyer  to 
gather  signatures  for  petitions,  inviting 
legislators  and  newspaper  reporters  on 
seagoing  picnics  to  demonstrate  the  non- 
Injurious  nature  of  abalone  collection  and 
even  got  a  Columbia  University  scholar 
to  testify  on  the  ecological  benefits  of 
abalone  fishing. 

By  1914.  Japanese  fishermen  In  Mon- 
terey numbered  160  and  they  owned  65 
5-horsepower  gasoline  boats  and  325  or- 


dinary fishing  boats.  From  1925  to  1926 
was  the  golden  age  of  Monterey  fishing. 
with  an  annual  catch  worth  S3  millioa 
Japanese  fishermen  accounted  for  SIOO.- 
000  in  sardines,  $100,000  in  miscellaneous 
fishes  and  $168,000  in  abalone. 

As  the  fishermen  aged  and  there  were 
no  more  immigrants  to  take  their  place, 
Japanese  fishing  in  Monterey  began  to 
show  a  decline,  and  by  1940,  their  an- 
nual income  was  down  to  between  S250,- 
000andS300,000. 

Sai-dines  had  always  been  plentiful 
off  the  coast  of  San  Francisco,  but  un- 
certain weather  kept  the  smaller  crafts 
fishins  on  a  small  scale.  In  1930.  Kat- 
susuke  Hamachi  of  Monterey  began  net 
fishing  from  larger  boats  and  opened 
a  new  field  in  northern  California  fish- 
ing. Other  Japanese,  Italian  fishermen 
and  others  followed  Hamachi.  By  1940, 
their  annual  catch  was  never  less  than 
25,000  tons.  Most  of  it  was  shipped  out 
as  solid  oil  and  fertilizer  Of  the  50  to 
60  boat.s  in  the  San  Francisco  fi.shing 
fleet.  10  were  Japanese  owned.  A  total  of 
1,500  Japane.'^c  fishermen  were  based  in 
San  Francisco. 

Aside  from  agriculture,  floriculture 
and  fishing,  Japanese  were  engaged  in 
smaller  numbers  in  other  industries. 
Among  the  more  notable  of  these  is  poul- 
try farming,  which  flourished  particu- 
larly in  the  Petaluma  area.  Incli-.ding 
other  areas  on  the  west  coast  and  Rocky 
Mountain  area.s  where  Japanese  were  en- 
gaged in  poultry  fanning,  they  owned 
altogether  3.700.000  chickens  with  an 
anual  production  worth  close  to  *900,000 
before  the  war.  With  the  auxiliai-y  devel- 
opment of  the  chick  sexing  industry  by 
the  Nisei,  it  holds  an  important  place 
In  the  contribution  of  the  Japanese  to 
the  economy  of  California. 

The  industry  was  first  e.stablished  in 
northern  California  bv  Ai'u  Mat.suzaki. 
who  purchased  21  acres  in  Petaluma  in 
1900  to  go  Into  the  business.  Others  fol- 
lowed and  prospered,  aided  by  research 
at  the  University  of  California  and  help 
from  the  Farm  Bureau  The  larse  de- 
mand during  World  War  I  when  egrrs 
sold  for  SI  a  dozen  gave  a  solid  basis 
to  the  Industry  In  Petaluma. 

A  1940  .survey  there  showed  30  families 
engaged  in  poultry  farming.  The  major- 
ity owned  their  land,  304  acres  in  all. 
During  the  same  period.  Japanese  poul- 
try farmers  owned  2,560,000  chickens,  an 
average  of  8.800  chickens  to  a  family. 
The  largest  of  them  had  30.000  chickens. 
They  produced  about  30.730.000  eggs  a 
year,  and  at  20  cents  a  dozen  wholesale, 
their  annual  production  was  worth 
5614,000. 

The  outstanding  characteristics  of 
Japanese  poultry  farmers  was  that  they 
produced  two  to  three  times  more  eggs 
than  other  farmers,  they  hatched  more 
chickens  and  more  of  them  lived— 90 
percent  or  more — they  worked  longer 
hours  and  every  member  of  the  family 
participated. 

Hard  hit  by  World  War  II  evacuation, 
as  were  Japanese  everywhere  on  the  west 
coast,  the  Japanese  poultry  farmers  are 
once  more  back  on  their  feet  and 
flourishing. 

As  In  other  areas  of  California,  Japa- 
nese who  were  not  engaged  in  farming. 
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floriculture  or  fishing  and  their  related 
infiustries  generally  clustered  in  little 
Japanese  towns  in  urban  areas,  engaged 
in  providing  goods  and  services  to  one 
another. 

Among  the  earliest  San  Francisco  pio- 
neers Is  Tsuruklchl  Tanaka,  who  arrived 
in  1867.  His  family  was  a  "hatamoto,"  di- 
rect retainers  of  the  Tokugawa  shog\m. 
Tanaka  worked  as  a  house  boy  for  the 
president  of  a  shoe  company.  He  returned 
to  Japan  after  learning  the  process  of 
making  salt  by  solar  evaporation,  but 
failed  in  the  business  there.  He  came 
back  to  the  United  States  in  1887  to  orga- 
nize a  colony,  but  separated  from  his 
partners  and  thereafter  worked  30 -odd 
years  as  an  assistant  accountant  for  the 
Orpheum  Theater,  avoiding  contact  with 
other  Japanese.  He  died  In  1925  at  the 
age  of  71. 

Another  early  arrival  was  Chuemon 
Akabane,  who  came  to  San  Francisco  in 
1874  with  a  tire  pump  salesman  whom  he 
met  in  Yokohama.  He  worked  as  a  house- 
boy  and  later  opened  a  restaurant  about 
1883.  It  was  a  combination  restaurant- 
hotel,  catenng  to  sailors  on  Stockton 
Street.  He  died  at  the  age  of  79,  after 
living  48  years  in  the  United  States. 

In  1887,  a  group  of  Japanese  tried  to 
establish  a  pioneer  colony  in  the  Valley 
Springs  area  of  Calaveras  County,  but 
lost  title  to  the  20  acres  they  purchased. 
One  man  from  the  colony,  Matsunosuke 
Tsukamoto.  went  into  the  laundry  busi- 
ness in  San  Jose,  prospered,  expanded  to 
San  Francisco  and  lived  to  the  ripe  old 
age  of  100. 

The  first  Japanese  art  goods  store  was 
established  on  Sixth  Street  in  San  F^-an- 
cisco  in  1886.  By  1904,  the  San  Franci.sco 
Art  Goods  Association  had  50  members. 
In  addition  to  ait  goods,  these  stores, 
later  located  primarily  on  Gr?nt  Avenue, 
sold  dry  goods,  chinaware.  handicraft, 
toys,  kimono,  and  even  some  furniture. 
Their  annual  business  ranged  from 
$20,000  to  SIOO.OOO,  depending  on  their 
size. 

A  unique  enterprise  was  the  Japanese 
tea  house  built  in  Golden  Gate  Park  in 
1893  by  Makoto  Hagiwara.  The  family 
operated  it  until  World  War  II. 

Goldfishes  were  fir.-t  imported  bv  Gin- 
nosuke  Mori  in  1890.  By  1911,  Ko  Mura- 
ta's  goldfish  farm  m  San  Fi-ancisco  was 
doing  a  $200,000  a  year  business. 

Importing.  Dreeding.  and  training  pet 
birds  was  another  business  in  which  a 
few  Japanese  excelled.  An  Ekita  Yasui 
formed  the  Japanese  American  Roller 
Canary  Club  in  San  Franci.'^^io  in  1919. 
His  bird.s  cost  from  $50  to  $100  each. 
Later,  Tazo  I.sluda  formed  the  St.  Fran- 
cis Roller  Canary  Club  in  San  Fi-ancisco. 
which  worked  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  birds  through  annual  competitions. 

Tliese  were  businesses  aimed  mainly 
toward  non-Japane.«e  customers. 

Those  aimed  toward  Japanese  cus- 
tomers included  Japanese  food  stores, 
which  by  1940  numbered  500  in  Cali- 
fornia; kimono  and  dry  goods  stores,  200 
in  1940;  jewelry  and  watch  stores,  52; 
book  stores.  30;  agricultural  supplies,  45. 
By  1940,  there  were  more  than  150  busi- 
ne.ss  associations  with  Japanese  member- 
ship in  the  United  States.  The  largest  was 
the   San   Fraiicisco   Chamber   of   Com- 


merce, which  by  1940  had  a  25-year-old 
history  and  300  members. 

The  laundry  business  pioneered  by 
Tsukamoto  in  San  Jose  and  an  Enomoto 
in  Tiburon  across  from  San  Francisco  in 
1890  grew  so  rapidly  that  by  1907.  anti- 
Japanese  agitation  began  with  a  ven- 
geance. Tsukamoto  was  arrested  and 
jailed  more  than  20  times,  but  customers 
continued  to  increase  for  the  Japanese, 
whose  skill  and  trustworthiness  overcame 
discrimination.  By  1913.  there  were  211 
Japanese  laundry  busine.sses  with  312 
owners  and  1,675  workers  employed  by 
them.  Among  the  pioneers  are  many  who 
became  qmte  well-to-do. 

It  was  natural  for  many  Jaj^anese  to 
go  into  the  hotel  business  to  provide  the 
temporary  first  stopping-ofT  place  for 
new  immigrants.  The  first  was  estab- 
lished at  505  O'Farrell  Street  In  San 
Francisco  in  1885  by  Hiko  Wada,  who 
had  a  hotel  in  Yokohama.  By  1899.  Masa- 
kichi  Suzuki  was  operating  a  41-room. 
brick- built  hotel  on  Stockton  Street 
which  was  considered  the  largest  at  that 
time. 

Many  catered  to  a  white  clientele,  and 
by  1940.  there  were  180  in  Seattle.  210 
within  the  area  served  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco consulate  and  220  in  the  Los  .An- 
geles region. 

The  cleaning  and  dyeing  business  also 
had  enough  Japanese  in  it  to  form  an 
association  m  San  Francisco  in  1909.  In 
1915,  there  were  123  Japanese  cleaning 
and  dyeing  firms  in  California.  The  num- 
ber increased  to  580  in  1940. 

Barbershops  were  another  service  that 
practically  eveiT  community  with  a  siz- 
able Oriental  population  supported.  In 
1940.  more  than  500  Japanese  barber- 
shops were  counted  in  the  United  States. 

Another  occupation  which  followed  the 
rise  and  fall  of  Japanese  immigration 
was  tailoring.  Hannosuke  Sawada  was 
the  first  to  open  a  tailoring  shop,  located 
on  Mission  and  Seventh  in  San  Francisco 
in  1891.  In  1905,  there  were  over  50  tailors 
busy  fitting  the  shorter-statured  Japa- 
nese with  new  western-stvle  suits.  The 
business  reached  its  peak  in  1917  at  the 
height  of  the  picture  bride  immigration 
when  126  tailors  were  in  the  business. 

Shoemaking  was  one  of  the  ear]ie.st 
industries  in  westernized  Japan.  Domi- 
nation by  financiers  made  many  skilled 
workers  eager  to  try  their  luck  outside 
the  country.  Tsunetaro  Jvo  was  the  first 
to  arrive  here  in  1888,  followed  by  Chu- 
kichi  Sekine  in  1889  Together  they 
opened  a  small  store  at  Mis,«ion  and 
Third  in  San  Francisco.  Introduced  to  a 
white  shoe  manufacturer  who  recognized 
their  skill,  the  two  called  their  fellow 
.shoemakers  over  from  Japan  the  same 
year.  The  manufacturer  set  up  a  factory 
of  all  Japanese  workers,  wliich  soon 
caught  the  wrath  of  the  white  shoemak- 
ers' union.  In  1893.  the  Japanese  .set  up 
their  own  factories  in  San  Francisco  and 
Alameda.  Their  association  eventually 
grew  to  have  300  members.  Increased 
mechanization,  the  post-World  War  I  re- 
cession and  general  anti-Japanese  dis- 
crimination caused  the  industry  to  de- 
cline, and  the  once  flourishing  association 
was  forced  to  disband  in  1929. 

There  was  scarcely  any  manufacturing 
of   note   by   the   Japanese,   who   lacked 


capital.  An  exception  was  the  California 
Mission  Furniture  Co.,  which  was 
begun  m  1906  .iu.st  when  anti-Japanese 
agitation  was  beginning  in  earnest.  In 
1911,  with  an  investment  of  $120,000,  a 
1''2  acre  factory  was  set  up  in  West 
Berkeley,  employing  70  to  80  Japanese. 
Annual  production  hit  $250,000,  but  con- 
stant harassment  by  anti-Japanese 
forces  brought  about  the  firm's  closure 
in  1928. 

As  the  early  immigrants  who  came 
over  as  laborers  saved  a  little  money 
and  began  thinking  of  going  into  busi- 
ness, financial  institutions  began  to  be 
organized  to  provide  capital.  First  to  be 
organized  by  the  Immigrants  was  the 
Nichi  Bei  Financial  Co.  in  1899,  which 
formally  incorporated  as  the  Nichi  Bei 
Bank  under  California  law  in  1903, 
increasing  its  assets  to  $20,000.  Bv  igos', 
assets  were  increased  to  $150. 000.  In  the 
same  year,  Nippon  Bank,  with  assets  of 
SIOO.OOO  was  also  established  in  San 
Francisco  and  the  Toyo  Bani:.  with  as- 
sets of  S50.000  was  formed  m  Seattle. 

Several  smaller  banks  were  established 
in  Sacramento  and  Vacaville,  but  the 
1908-09  recession  caused  many  of  them 
to  close. 

For  smaller  financing,  the  Japanese 
relied  on  •tanomoshi."  a  kind  of  mutual 
trust  credit  union,  often  afliliated  with 
organizations  like  the  prefectural  groups 
or  churches  and  temples.  In  the  post- 
World  War  II  era.  many  Japanese  fi- 
nanced their  larger  purchases  like  homes 
and  cars  through  credit  luiions  affiliated 
with  the  national  JACL.  churches  and 
temples,  and  others.  The  largest  of  these 
is  the  Southwest  Los  Angeles  Japanese 
Credit  Union  with  over  5.000  members 
and  assets  over  S2  million. 

San  Francisco  in  many  ways  mav  be 
considered  the  "home"  of  JACL.  The  first 
of  all  meetings  winch  brought  together 
.several  Japanese  American  clubs  in 
northern  California  was  held  before 
JACL  launched  a  national  association  in 
Seattle  in  1930.  San  Francisco  was 
JACL's  national  headquarters  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  war.  and  after 
being  relocated  to  Salt  Lake  City  Utah 
during  the  World  War  II  years,  it  re- 
turned to  the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate 
where  it  remains  today. 

JACL  is,  as  many  of  my  colleagues 
know,  the  only  national  organization  of 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestrv  in  this 
country.  Indeed,  it  often  secKs  to  i)rotect 
and  promote  the  welfare  of  other  Asian 
American  minorities.  Thotigh  like  many 
other  old-line  organizations,  it  has  its 
critics  and  its  faults,  its  record  of  ac- 
complishment is  outstanding  and  its 
potential  for  even  greater  works  in  the 
future  seems  blighter  than  for  most. 

As  one  who  has  worked  closely  with 
JACL  chapters  and  members  I  am  proud 
of  my  pssociatlon  with  it  and  of  my 
friends  who  are  also  JACL  members. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  am  a  relative  newcomer  to  the  House 
when  compared  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  who  preceded  me.  like  most 
native  Califomians,  I  am  familiar  with 
the  history  of  the  Japanese  in  this  coun- 
try. But  I  do  know  that  this  story  Is  not 
loo  well  knowii,  if  at  all,  in  most  sections 
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of  the  Nation  outside  the  ••Kt&t  coast 
and  possibly  the  intermountain  States. 

The  history  of  the  Japanese  in  the 
United  States  is  not  an  example  of  de- 
mocracy at  its  best.  Indeed,  at  times  like 
during  World  War  II  when  loyal  Japa- 
nese Americans  were  evacuated  and 
placed  in  concentration  camps  American- 
style,  it  may  be  among  the  most  shame- 
ful chapters.  Still,  it  is  an  epic  that  needs 
to  be  retold  over  and  over  again,  for  it 
demonstrates  that  in  our  coimtry  an 
immigrant  minority,  small  though  it  may 
be  in  numbers  and  subject  to  the  cruelest 
discrimmations  and  prejudices,  can  over- 
come such  obstacles  and  gain  dignity  and 
opportimity  such  a.s  the  group  never 
knew  and  enjoyed  before. 

My  contribution  to  this  tribute  to  the 
Japanese  in  America  will  be  to  canT  on 
from  what  Congres^sman  Miller  has 
told  you  about  this  early  history. 

In  the  Sacramento  Valley,  Florin, 
about  10  miles  south  of  Sacramento, 
developed  into  a  virtual  Japanese  farm- 
ing to^Ti  They  first  arrived  at  about 
1895.  and  the  early  strawberrj-  coop- 
eratives were  hostile  to  them,  not  only 
refusing  them  credit  but  actively  dis- 
criminating against  them.  However,  a 
man  named  Oppenheim  recognized  their 
skill  in  growing  strawberries  and  not 
only  extended  credit  but  helped  them  in 
many  ways.  The  Japanese  made  amazing 
progress,  and  Oppenheim  prospered  ac- 
cordingly. The  Japanese  had  400  acres 
in  strawberies  by  1899-1900. 

Hearing  of  their  progress,  the  Japan- 
ese consul  general  in  San  Francisco  de- 
cided to  help  organize  a  cooperative  for 
Japanese  strawberry  growers.  The  news 
brought  more  Japanese  to  Florin.  By 
1901.  1.000  acres  were  in  strawberries. 
Overproduction  lowered  their  prices  by 

1904.  and  many  gave  up  by  the  end  of 
the  year  The  acreage  dropped  to  723  in 

1905,  balancing  supply  with  demand. 

A  bitter  lesson  was  learned,  and  many 
turned  to  grapes.  The  400  acres  devoted 
to  grapes  in  1904  increased  to  450  acres 
the  next  year.  The  fact  that  strawberries 
and  grapes  do  not  require  much  capital 
and  lent  themselves  readily  to  contract 
farming  may  have  helped  Japanese  prog- 
ress in  the  area. 

The  delta  area  of  the  Sacramento  River 
may  be  called  the  vegetable  treasure 
house.  With  naturally  fertile  soil  and 
good  water  supply,  the  area  attracted 
many  investors  v,ho  bought  land,  built 
levees  and  drained  the  land  to  make 
ideal  farm  lands. 

Some  50  Japanese  laborers  were  im- 
ported to  pick  hops  in  the  New  Hope  area 
about  1889.  marking  the  arrival  of  the 
Japanese  in  the  area.  From  1891,  many 
of  them  began  tenant  farming  asparagus 
on  the  islands  in  the  Isleton  area.  Others 
began  growing  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
the  Courtland  area. 

From  1904  to  1905,  the  total  acreage 
being  tenant  farmed  by  the  Japanese 
increased  from  17.855  to  20,408.  the  num- 
ber of  Japanese  farmers  increased  from 
356  to  558. 

As  their  skill  and  trustworthiness  be- 
came recognized,  Japanese  farmers 
showed  phenomenal  progress.  By  1905, 
eight-tenths  of  the  farms  in  Walnut 
Grove  were  being  cultivated  by  the  Ja- 


panese. In  the  Isleton  area,  four-tenths 
was  Japanese,  five-tenths  Chinese,  and 
one-tenth  white.  In  10  years,  Japanese- 
farmed  acreage  increased  to  over  20,000 
acres. 

Placer  County,  Penryn,  Newcastle,  and 
Loomis  had  Japanese  settlers  from  their 
earliest  days,  but  tenant  farming  started 
about  1905-06.  In  1905,  casii  leased  and 
sharecropped  land  by  Japanese  totaled 
898  acres  in  Newcastle,  916  in  Penryn 
and  332  in  Loomis.  With  high  food  prices, 
many  farmers  were  able  to  buy  land. 

In  Marysville,  Biggs,  and  the  Chico 
area,  a  fairly  large  number  of  Japa- 
nese farm  workers  were  present  by  1904. 
but  there  were  comparatively  few  tenant 
farmers. 

In  1904.  a  farm  development  company 
was  organized  in  the  Colusa  area,  which 
leased  1,200  acres  for  beans  and  corn.  A 
few  years  later,  Japanese  farmers  tried 
rice  farming  in  the  area.  Fertile  land 
and  a  suitable  climate  made  the  experi- 
ment a  huge  success,  and  there  were 
not  a  few  nouveau  riche  rice  farmers  in 
the  area  around  the  time  of  World 
War  I. 

In  northern  California,  Japanese 
farmers  demonstrated  that  rice  could  be 
grown  on  land  formerly  thought  hope- 
less because  of  the  large  amount  of  in- 
organic salts  in  the  soil.  These  waste- 
lands were  suddenly  turned  Into  golden 
fields  of  waving  grain,  a  historic  contri- 
bution to  the  development  of  agriculture 
in  California. 

The  Stockton  River  delta  is  another 
famous  farming  area.  Many  islands  scat- 
tered in  the  San  Joaquin  River  make  up 
the  delta.  The  Japanese  first  arrived 
there  in  1895.  In  those  days,  the  whole 
area  was  a  vast,  watery  swamp,  with 
cattails  growing  wild  all  over.  It  seemed 
to  have  no  value  as  farmland. 

Later  a  solid  levee  was  built  and  re- 
sulted in  the  appearance  of  islands  from 
several  himdred  to  several  thousand 
acres  wide,  and  the  swampland  made  a 
complete  change  into  some  of  the  rich- 
est farmlands  in  California.  Among  the 
pioneers  in  developing  the  area  were 
men  like  Kinya  Usliijima  and  Mankl 
Matsumoto,  who  made  great  contribu- 
tions In  opening  up  the  area. 

Developed  by  the  Japanese,  the  Stock- 
ton Delta  was  first  farmed  by  share- 
cropping.  Around  1901,  45,000  acres  were 
imder  cultivation.  The  main  crops  were 
potatoes,  onions  and  beans.  Most  of  the 
Japanese  were  settled  on  such  islands 
as  Sargent,  Canal,  Bradford,  Bsrron  Vic- 
toria, and  so  forth. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Alien  Land 
Law  in  1913.  the  Delta  Land  Corporation, 
which  until  then  had  cordial  relations 
with  the  Japanese,  let  them  go  all  at 
once.  An  attempt  was  made  to  replace 
them  with  white  workers,  but  it  failed 
because  of  the  inconvenient  location  of 
the  farms  and  lack  of  health  services  and 
utilities  there. 

Forced  out  of  the  Delta  area,  the  Japa- 
nese looked  to  the  Stockton  suburbs 
where  farms  were  owned  mainly  by  Ital- 
ians. About  1914,  Japanese  colonies  were 
established  in  French  Camp  and  Race 
Tract. 

About  1902-03,  It  became  known  that 
the  Lodi  area  was  suitable  for  grapes. 


and  they  were  widely  cultivated.  The 
Japanese  had  only  about  2.300  acres, 
but  there  were  many  brokers.  The  Lodi 
grapes  were  of  good  quality,  particularly 
the  Tokay. 

The  years  from  1905  to  1929  may  be 
regarded  as  the  years  of  progress  for 
Japanese  in  Califoniia  agriculture.  The 
growth  from  1905  to  1908  was  particu- 
larly amazing.  A  1908  survey  showed  that 
154,802  acres  were  being  farmed  by 
Japanese,  who  owned  5.140.5  acres,  cash 
leased  55,971.5  acres.  It  was  a  total  in- 
crease of  23.510  acres  compared  to  1907. 

Statistics  show  that  2,400  acres  were 
owned  by  the  Japanese  in  1905.  By  1908 
that  figure  was  14.600.  about  six  times  as 
large  in  a  period  of  4  years.  Cash  leased 
land  increased  from  35,000  acres  to  44,500 
acres  in  the  same  period,  a  20-percent 
increase.  Sharecropped  acreage  increased 
from  19.500  to  53.900  or  three  times  as 
much.  Contract  farming  increased  four 
times  over,  from  4,700  to  20,900  acres. 
Total  acreage  increase  was  from  62,000 
to  134,000  acres  or  more  than  twice  as 
much. 

The  blow  from  the  passage  of  the  Alien 
Land  Law  in  1913  was  not  crucial.  Land 
ownership  in  the  name  of  Nisei  children 
who  had  citizenship  by  birth  increa,^ed. 
as  did  tenant  farming. 

A  1918  survey  shows  that  in  1917.  Japa- 
nese produced  about  $51  million  worth  of 
crops,  about  1.1  percent  of  California's 
total  $500  million  from  agriculture. 

All  of  California's  farms — about  12 
million  acres  in  all — were  worth  on  the 
average  about  $42  an  acre.  Japanese 
farms  were  worth  on  the  average  about 
$141  an  acre,  attesting  to  their  productiv- 
ity and  the  skill  of  Japanese  farmers. 

Japanese  farmers  numbered  8,000, 
about  one-eighth  of  the  total  In  Califor- 
nia. Where  the  average  farm  acreage  was 
200,  for  the  Japanese  it  was  3.75.  While 
w'hite  farmers  had  on  the  average  about 
185  acres  under  cultivation.  Japanese 
farmers  averaged  only  about  48  acres  or 
20.6  percent.  At  the  time.  Japanese 
owned  only  about  14,000  to  15,000  acres 
of  farmland  throughout  California. 

While  gross  income  for  the  Japanese 
farmers  was  about  $55  million,  their  prof- 
its were  small.  Expenses  included  rent  '25 
percent  or  $13,750,000)  :  workers'  wages 
(40  percent  or  $22  million*  ;  harvesting 
and  packing  costs  1 20  percent  or  $11  mil- 
lion) ;  maintenance  and  board  '7.5  per- 
cent or  $4.120,0001,  leaving  profits  at 
about  7.5  percent  or  $4,120,000. 

Small  profits  owed  mainly  to  the  high 
cost  of  rent.  If  the  $13,750,000  spent  for 
rental  were  applied  to  buying  land  at 
S134  an  acre,  100.000  acres  of  land  would 
have  come  under  Japanese  ownership 
annually.  In  other  words,  all  8,000  Jap- 
anese farmers  would  have  been  able  to 
buy  from  6  to  9  acres  of  land  amiually; 
however,  most  of  them  preferred  to  lease, 
since  they  neither  desired  to  stay  per- 
manently in  the  United  States  then  nor 
felt  they  were  welcome  to  stay. 

The  1920  alien  land  law  was  a  major 
blow  to  Japanese  in  agriculture.  The  dis- 
tribution of  Japanese  in  various  occupa- 
tions in  a  1924  survey  indicate  that  of 
36.000  families — 93.000  persons — of  Jap- 
anese ancestrj-  in  California,  9,100  fam- 
ilies— 24,000  persons — were  engaged  in 
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farming  and  another  11,500  were  farm- 
workers. 

The  1920  law  prohibited  even  leasing 
land  or  contract  farming.  Except  for 
those  who  already  owned  their  fanns. 
Japanese  farmers  had  to  find  other 
means  of  making  a  living.  About  the  only 
way  open  to  Japanese  tenant  farmers 
was  to  contract  with  a  landowning  com- 
pany whose  majority  stockowners  were 
American  citizens  or  work  lands  for  white 
landowiiei-s  on  a  verbal  agreement  basis. 
But  these  methods  were  not  only  cum- 
bersome but  too  often  left  the  tenants 
at  the  mercy  of  the  landowners. 

A  1929  survey  showed  that  there  was 
an  increase  in  Japanese  farm  foremen 
who  accoimted  for  one-third  of  the  acre- 
age fiirmed  by  the  Japanese.  Japanese 
farmer  acreage  in  northern  California 
decreased  by  about  10  per  cent  by  1923. 
White-owned  farms  operated  by  Japa- 
nese foremen  continued  on  a  large  scale, 
particularly  in  the  production  of  aspara- 
gus in  the  lower  deltas,  lettuce  in  the 
Salinas  and  Watsonville  areas.  Acreage 
devoted  to  rice,  potatoes  and  seeds 
showed  a  decrease  by  the  1930s. 

While  Japanese  farmers  did  not  escape 
the  effects  of  the  great  depression,  they 
felt  the  blow  less  than  others  because  of 
the  solidity  and  strength  of  their  busi- 
ness. 

A  1938  .survey  showed  that  97  percent 
of  the  strawberries  in  northern  Califor- 
nia were  grown  by  Japanese  farmers,  82 
percent  of  the  onion,  59  percent  of  the 
celerv,  45  percent  of  the  asparagus.  36 
percent  of  the  potatoes,  25  percent  of 
green  vegetables,  21  percent  of  the  toma- 
toes, 20  percent  of  the  peas  and  17  per- 
cent of  the  lettuce. 

The  effect  of  World  War  II.  the  evacu- 
ation of  Japanese  Americans  from  the 
west  coast  and  the  sub.sequent  choice 
of  other  occupations  by  the  Nisei  is  re- 
flected in  the  fact  that  Japanese  agricul- 
tural activity  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
is  one-half  of  what  it  was  before  the  war. 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Agriculture  is 
the  theme  of  the  contributions  of  Japa- 
nese immigi-ants  to  the  historj'  and  de- 
velopment of  the  great  central  valley.  It 
is  a  theme  played  with  many  variations, 
all  against  the  harrowing  odds  of  racial 
discrimination,  often  with  the  stamp  of 
approval  of  the  government  upon  it. 

A  1959  survey  of  the  five  central  Cah- 
fomia  counties  of  Madera,  Fresno.  Kings, 
Tulare  and  Kern  estimated  the  popula- 
tion of  Japanese  at  14,000.  Of  the  848,943 
acres  planted  in  cotton  and  grapes, 
Japanese  owned  40,000  acres,  or  a  little 
over  4  percent.  Approximately  1.500 
families  were  estimated  to  be  engaged  in 
business  or  in  the  professions.  A  contrast 
to  the  pre-World  War  II  situation  is  the 
growing  number  of  Japanese  American 
white-collar  workers. 

To  take  the  history  of  the  area  town  by 
town,  the  first  Japanese  arrived  in 
Pre,sno.  the  population  center  of  the  cen- 
tral valley,  about  1880.  Two  youths  from 
Tokyo  accompanied  an  electrical  engi- 
neer back  to  Fresno  on  a  3-year  contract 
to  work  in  his  muscat  grape  vineyard  for 
about  $17.50  a  month.  They  went  back 
to  Japan  but  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1887  and  developed  and  worked 
93  acres  in  the  Sanger  area  as  vineyards. 
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Later,  a  John  Smith  heard  that  Japa- 
nese were  hard  workers  and  asked  a 
friend  in  Sacramento  to  send  six  workers 
dowTi  to  him.  which  was  done.  About  the 
same  time,  a  Kinzo  Watanabe  on  the 
staff  of  the  Ushijima  Potato  Farms  in 
the  Stockton  area  came  down  to  inves- 
tigate the  central  California  area  for 
working  conditions  and  went  back  to 
urge  his  fellow  Japanese  to  go  down  to 
Fresno.  Two  promptly  did,  but  so  poorly 
dressed  that  they  were  arrested  as  vag- 
rants when  tliey  were  seen  roaming  the 
streets  of  Fresno,  unable  to  speak  the 
language  and  completely  lo.<-t.  Such  was 
the  hard  lot  of  the  early  pioneers. 

Japanese  gradually  increased  in  num- 
ber, and  in  1904.  a  Buddhist  priest  named 
Asaeda  inquired  of  SecretaiT  of  State 
Jordan  if  Japanese  could  own  land.  The 
answer  in  those  early  days  was  yes,  and 
Reverend  Asaeda  organized  the  San  Joa- 
quin Land  Co.  and  purchased  160  acres 
in  the  Bowles  area. 

By  1929  in  Fresno  County,  Japanese 
owned  13.809  acres.  The  Japanese  popul- 
ation was  estimated  at  4.372,  composed 
of  940  families,  of  whom  314  owned  land. 
With  World  War  I.  the  price  of  grapes 
rose,  and  many  Japanese  in  the  area  at- 
tained sudden  prosperity. 

In  the  city  of  Fresno  itself,  there  were 
160  Japanese  families  in  1940.  of  whom 
130  owned  their  own  businesses. 

Produce  farming  was  begun  in  the 
West  Fresno  area  about  1900  by  Masuzo 
Tanimoto  and  his  brother.  The  area  be- 
came knowTi  as  "Produce  Town."  By 
1940.  there  were  40  Japanese  families 
truck  farming  there,  forming  the  back- 
bone of  the  Fresno  produce  market. 

Japanese  began  settling  in  the  Biola 
area,  famous  for  strawberries,  in  1918. 
By  1940.  16  out  of  19  families  owned 
land,  about  780  acres  of  it. 

Ten  miles  southeast  of  Fresno  is 
Fowler,  noted  mainly  for  its  vineyards. 
but  Japanese  were  beginning  to  engage 
in  produce  and  strawberry  farming  there 
before  World  War  II  in  increasing  num- 
bers. In  1940.  the  Japanese  population 
was  estimated  at  5.000,  with  100  fami- 
lies, 36  of  whom  owned  land  totaling 
1.140  acres. 

To  provide  Investment  capital  for 
Fre.sno  County  farmers,  the  Japanese  In- 
vestment Company  was  established  in 
Fowler  in  1920.  with  170  stockholders 
throughout  the  county  and  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  S21.150.  As  the  only  Japanese 
financial  institution  in  the  Central  Cali- 
fornia area,  it  did  yeoman  service  and 
prospers  to  this  day. 

Japanese  in  Selma  have  a  fairly  old 
history,  arriving  about  1896.  They 
engaged  mainly  in  growing  grapes,  own- 
ing 707  acres  and  leasing  2,300  more  in 
1940.  There  were  about  75  families,  total- 
ing 404  persons. 

The  Kingsburg  area  is  noted  for  its 
watermelon,  winning  the  title  from 
Dinuba.  Of  the  2.000  acres  devoted  to 
this  product,  in  1940  the  Japanese  owned 
1.063  and  .sharecropped  about  600  more 
The  first  pioneer  Japanese  arrived  in 
1899.  and  by  1940.  there  were  about  350. 
Pioneer  Japanese  footsteps  in  the 
Sanger  area  go  back  fairly  far  to  1885 
when  a  Tanaka  Sasanma  developed  a 
plum  orchard  aiaag  the  Sanger  River. 


By  1940.  there  were  77  Japanese  families 
niunbenng  358  persons,  who  owned  1,580 
acres  and  leased  3,000  more.  The  area  is 
famous  for  its  superb  table  grapes,  citrus 
fruits  and  carrots. 

The  only  Japanese  orange  packing 
company  was  located  in  Sanger,  as  well 
as  the  only  nurser>'  in  central  Califor- 
nia, The  latter  did  some  $15,000  business 
in  a  half-year  season. 

Japanese  first  came  to  Reedley  in  1900 
and  were  able  to  piu-chase  land  7  years 
later.  By  1940.  there  were  70  families  of 
345  persons  growing  grapes  and  other 
fruits.  Thirty-six  persons  owTied  1,730 
acres  in  1940.  and  another  5.600  acres 
were  leased  by  other  Japanese. 

Parlier  has  been  known  as  the  Japa- 
nese town  of  central  Califoniia.  Noted 
for  the  top  quality  of  its  grapes,  the 
area's  vineyards  were  mostly  developed 
by  Japane.'^e  hands.  Year  after  year. 
Parlier  grapegrowers  got  top  prices  of 
25  cents  or  more  per  crate  above  the 
market  on  their  crops.  Rich  soil  also 
make  Parlier's  raisins  emiong  the  best. 

Contributions  of  the  Japanese  in  cen- 
tral California  would  not  be  complete 
without  detailing  the  birth  and  growth 
of  an  outstanding  and  peculiarly  Nisei 
industry  in  the  Simnyside  area.  This  is 
the  industry  of  chick  sexing.  where  new- 
born chicks  are  separated  into  male  and 
female  soon  after  they  hatch  to  the  im- 
mense benefit  of  poultry  farmers,  who 
save  on  feed  by  keepmg  only  the  hens 
for  egg-laying  purposes. 

The  skill  was  well -developed  in  Japan 
by  1933  when  two  chick  sexors  were  in- 
vited from  that  country  by  Motojiro 
Hattori,  who  had  long  operated  a  poul- 
try farm  and  hatchery  in  Fresno.  The 
two  held  demonstrations  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Petaluma,  and  Hay- 
wai'd  and  evoked  the  first  interest  in  the 
possibilities  of  the  trade.  The  interest 
v.as  further  fanned  when  three  sexors 
held  demonstrations  later  in  the  year 
at  the  National  Poultry  Farmers'  Con- 
vention in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

In  the  next  year.  Hattori  invited  four 
Japanese  chick  sexors  to  hold  demon- 
strations again  in  Petaluma,  Los  An- 
geles and  Wisconsin.  After  31  such  dem- 
onstrations, interest  in  the  industry 
finally  began  to  pick  up  in  earnest. 

The  four  spent  over  2  months  teach- 
ing their  skills  to  30  students  in  the 
Fresno  area  and  26  more  in  the  Los  An- 
geles area  before  returning  to  Japan. 

In  1935.  four  Nisei  went  to  Nagoya. 
Japan,  to  learn  chick  sexing  at  its  point 
of  origin  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  to  become  the  first  Japanese 
Americans  to  go  into  the  business  of 
chick  sexing. 

In  1936,  the  U.S.  Chick  Sexing  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  in  Fresno  under 
the  leadership  of  Hattori  and  Rokuro  and 
Kiseto  Saiki.  A  2-month  study  course 
was  held  at  the  Hattori  Poultry  P^rm, 
with  20  students  enrolled.  Schools  were 
held  annually  after  that  to  send  out  more 
trained  Japanese  American  chick  sexors 
to  the  poultry  farms  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Hattori  returned  to  Japan  in  1940.  and 

the  business  has  been  continued  by  the 

SaikLs  as  tlie  Inteniatlonal  Chick  Sexing 

School,  which  continues  to  this  day. 

In  August.  1938.  a  similar  school  was 
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established  in  Los  Angeles— the  Southern 
California  Chick  Sexing  Association, 
with  Takao  Haya^shi  as  manager.  In  Oc- 
tober, the  Los  Angeles  Chick  Sexing  As- 
sociation \va.s  born,  with  Ma^ashi  Sato 
as  manager  In  the  same  year,  the  Ameri- 
can Chick  Sexing  Association  was 
formed  in  San  Pedro  by  Kiyoshi  Nitta. 
Two  or  three  similar  groups  were  also 
formed  elsewhere. 

EKirlng  that  period,  some  10  Nisei  re- 
turned from  Japan  as  skilled  chick  sex- 
ors.  and  thereafter.  14  or  15  Nisei  learned 
the  skill  annually  in  Japan  and  returned 
to  take  the  test  for  chick  .sexors  set  up  by 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
nimble  fingers  of  the  Nisei  were  respon- 
sible for  the  high  accuracy  of  then- 
work— 94  percent  of  those  taking  the 
test^  passed. 

By  1940,  there  were  about  330  li- 
censed chick  sexors,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  about  100  more  were  practicing 
without  a  license. 

Their  activities  spread  throughout 
the  United  States.  On  the  west  coa.st, 
90  percent  of  the  hatched  chicks  were 
differentiated  according  to  sex;  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States — Nevada.  Utah, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming — 75  per- 
cent; in  the  Northwe.^t — Oregon,  Wash- 
ington— 80  to  90  percent:  in  the  Mid- 
west. 80  to  90  percent;  in  the  South, 
about  80  percent;  in  the  Northea.st,  50 
percent;  and  in  the  East,  60  to  70  per- 
cent The  figures  showed  that  the  supply 
of  chick  sexors  had  a  long  way  to  go  in 
catching  up  with  the  demand  in  sections 
of  the  country. 

The  percentage  of  hatched  chicks  who 
grew  to  maturity  after  the  sex  differ- 
entiation was  excellent,  and  farmers  all 
over  the  United  States  demanded  the 
services  of  the  Nisei  cliick  sexors  Invita- 
tions came  from  as  far  away  as  England 
and  Belgium  to  send  them  10  or  so  Neisi 
cluck  sexors. 

The  Nisei  sexors  posted  an  accuracy 
rate  of  99  percent  and  could  differentiate 
500  to  700  chicks  in  an  hour.  In  one 
season— about  4  month.s — they  could 
handle  200,000  to  300.000  chicks. 

Depending  on  their  ability,  their  In- 
comes varied  from  S700  to  S3, 000— an 
average  of  $1,500  a  season  before  the 
war 

With  World  War  II  and  the  evacua- 
tion of  Japanese  from  the  West  coast, 
tlie  chick  sexing  schools  moved  eastward. 
The  International  Chick  Sexing  School 
moved  to  Mankato,  Minn.,  sending  out 
from  100  to  150  chick  sexors  to  North 
and  South  Dakota,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
and  Iowa  as  well  as  Minnesota  in  the 
spring.  For  a  few  years  after  1950,  it  im- 
ported 15  to  16  chick  sexors  from  Japan 
as  special  skilled  technicians  to  supple- 
ment the  supply  of  the  school's  own 
graduates.  The  school  has  been  moved 
back  to  Fresno  after  the  war.  where  it 
continues  to  this  day. 

The  American  Chick  Sexing  School 
moved  to  Lansdale.  Pa  ,  and  ha.s  branches 
In  the  northeast,  midwest,  and  south. 
The  National  Chick  Sexing  Association 
moved  to  Chicago  and  sends  out  it,s  mem- 
bers throughout  the  Midwest  and  South. 
There  are  also  smaller  schools  in  Iowa, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Greorgia  oper- 
ated by  Nisei. 


Of  the  1,000  or  so  chick  sexors  in  the 
United  States  in  1960.  80  percent  were 
Nisei.  Since  the  season  generally  lasts 
only  from  March  to  August  or  September, 
many  make  a  prosperous  income  then 
and  spend  the  remainder  of  the  year  at 
another  job  or  in  operating  their  own 
businesses. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  continue  this 
discussion  by  outlining  the  outstanding 
contributions  of  the  Japanese  in  my 
area — California's  18th  Congressional 
District. 

In  Tulare  County,  some  50  miles  south 
of  Fresno,  the  main  population  centers 
are  Visalia,  Dinuba,  and  Tulare,  and 
Japanese  lived  mainly  in  and  near  the 
triangle  formed  by  these  three  towns, 
in  1940,  they  numbered  1,200 — 800  more, 
if  seasonal  farmworkers  were  included. 

Japanese  owned  3,287  acres,  leased 
4.000  more  and  were  In  charge  as  man- 
agers over  4,000  more,  making  a  total  of 
12,287  acres  imder  their  management, 
Japanese  farmers  produced  citrus  fruits, 
grapes,  watermelon,  peas,  and  tomatoes. 

In  the  'Visalia  area,  some  70  Japanese 
families  grew  mainly  grapes  and  vege- 
tables, although  some  had  citrus  or- 
chards totaling  several  hundred  acres. 
To  the  west  of  'Visalia,  near  the  moim- 
tains,  is  a  town  called  Ivanhoe,  where 
noting  the  small  amount  of  frost,  Japa- 
nese began  to  harvest  and  plant  peas 
ranging  over  several  thousand  acres. 
Jealous  white  farmers  tried  to  dispossess 
them  by  bringing  up  the  Alien  Land  Law, 
but  the  fair-minded  district  attorney 
declined  to  prosecute. 

Japanese  were  pioneers  in  experiment- 
ing with  the  planting  of  tomatoes  in  the 
Orosi  area  in  1913.  Early  test  plants 
failed,  but  imdaimted,  they  were  tried 
again  until  success  came  15  years  later 
in  1928.  Since  then,  the  area  has  been 
noted  for  Its  tomatoes. 

While  oranges  were  the  chief  crop  of 
the  Lindsay,  Japanese  farmers  in  the 
area  concentrated  on  growing  straw- 
berries, noted  for  their  quality  and  color, 
although  the  plants  did  not  need  trans- 
planting for  as  long  as  15  years.  Over 
200  acres  of  it  were  cultivated  by  many 
of  the  40  Japanese  families  in  the  area. 
Peas  and  tomatoes  are  other  crops. 

While  Japanese  came  to  Kings  County 
as  early  as  1896  and  by  1920  numbered 
nearly  200  families,  the  post-World  War 
I  depression  caused  about  half  of  them 
to  move  to  southern  Califorlna  by  1940. 
Those  who  remain  have  done  fairly  well, 
owning  700  acres,  leasing  835  acres  and 
sharecropplng  almost  as  much  to  have 
about  2,000  acres  under  their  cultivation. 
Crops  are  about  the  same  as  Fresno — 
grapes,  peaches,  and  apricots. 

Bakersfield  Is  the  main  population 
center  in  Kern  Cotmty.  and  In  1940, 
there  were  about  50  families  In  the  area 
engaged  In  farming,  producing  mainly 
sweet  potatoes,  melons  and  asparagus. 
Two  large  Japanese  labor  camps  were 
located  in  Arvln. 

The  first  Japanese  came  from  the 
Fresno  area  In  1904  and  became  an  over- 
seer for  the  Kern  County  Land  Co.'s 
800-acre  vineyard.  By  1911,  the  first 
Japanese  were  purchasing  land.  By  1922, 
the  town  of  Delano  was  the  scene  of 


violent  anti-Japanese  demonstrations, 
with  signs  at  the  north  and  south  en- 
trances to  the  town  displayed,  saving, 
•*No  Japs  Wanted."  Hurt  and  dismayed! 
but  not  di.scouraged.  Japanese  commu- 
nity leaders  talked  things  over  with  town 
leaders  and  persuaded  them  to  have  the 
signs  taken  down. 

By  1940.  there  were  about  50  Japanese 
families  farming  in  the  area.  They  owned 
only  300  acres,  but  leased  3.000  more  and 
were  producing  melons,  watermelons, 
lettuce,  peas,  beans,  and  other  vegetables! 
Eight  Japanese  labor  camps  operators 
provided  from  400  to  1.000  workers,  and 
the  Delano  Agricultural  Association,  the 
Delano  Farmers'  Exchange  and  Kinichl 
Sakai,  a  shipper,  provided  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  produce. 

In  Madera  County,  there  were  23  Jap- 
anese families  farming  in  1940.  They 
owned  1,007  acres  and  leased  200  more 
and  grew  grapes,  fruits,  cotton  and  pro- 
duce. More  Japanese  arrived  about  1918- 
19  and  bought  land  to  farm,  but  manj- 
lost  It  again  during  the  past-war  reces- 
sion. Nevertheless,  those  who  remained 
mostly  owned  the  land  they  worked  and 
it  has  been  one  of  the  more  prosperous 
communities  of  Japanese  in  the  area. 

In  the  Turlock  area  at  the  south  end  of 
Stanislaus  County,  the  Japanese  arrived 
around  1900.  The  area  is  noted  for  its  wa- 
termelon and  cantaloupe.  In  1940,  the 
Japanese  population  of  about  500  persons 
owned  534  acres  and  leased  1.098.  In  the 
early  1920's,  there  were  overt  acts  of  anti- 
Japanese  discrimination,  but  the  town 
later  came  to  acknowledge  it,s  Japanese 
citizens  as  among  Its  pioneer  developers. 

Contribution  of  the  Japanese  in  South 
Dos  Palos  is  represented  by  the  spectac- 
ular success  of  Kihei  Ikeda  and  Keisa- 
buro  Koda  in  establishing  the  State 
Farming  Company  in  1927,  growmc  5,000 
acres  of  rice.  By  1940,  3,000  more  acres 
were  leased.  Koda  himself  invented  an 
incomparably  efficient  harvester  and 
drier  During  World  War  II,  while  the 
Koda  family  members  were  interned  in 
wartime  concentration  camps,  the  agent 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  their 
farm  sold  over  two-thirds  of  the  land  and 
the  rice  refinery,  U.S.  government  com- 
pensation to  the  Kodas  came  after  long 
litigation  and  was  among  the  last  to  be 
settled.  The  amount  was  far  from  the 
original  worth.  Beginning  again  after  the 
war,  the  Kodas  are  again  making  the 
area  one  of  the  prime  rice  producers  in 
the  State,  demonstrating  their  faith  in 
the  United  States  and  demonstrating  the 
capacity  of  the  Japanese  to  bounce  back 
from  misfortune  and  blind  prejudice 
against  them  to  work  with  perseverance 
and  determination  to  make  the  American 
dream  come  true  for  them. 

The  Cortez  area  is  another  that  was 
developed  mainly  by  the  Japanese.  Until 
they  arrived  to  establish  a  colony  there, 
the  area  was  almost  a  desert,  with  only  a 
lonely  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Valley  line  to 
show  that  man  had  even  been  there  at 
all. 

Twelve  Japanese  families  settled  there 
in  1919.  They  fought  incredible  hardships 
to  clear  the  land  and  make  it  productive. 
By  1940,  there  were  38  Japanese  families 
who  owned  some  2,000  acres  and  leased 
500   more   and   were   producing   grapes, 
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peaches,  vegetables,  and  strawberries 
from  the  once  arid  land.  The  agricultural 
association  established  in  1925  built  a 
packinghouse  and  through  cooperative 
selling  of  their  produce  and  buying  of 
raw  materials,  saved  over  $18,000  of  capi- 
tal. By  1940,  the  association  had  fixed 
assets  of  S13,000  and  negotiable  assets  of 
$18,000  and  was  able  to  negotiate  loans 
for  its  members  at  an  annual  interest  of 
2  percent,  payable  in  5  years  from  the 
U.S.  Central  Bank,  which  demonstrated 
the  confidence  that  the  financial  institu- 
tions in  the  area  had  in  the  Cortez  Japa- 
nese fanners. 

The  Livingston  area  was  another  where 
a  Japanese  colony  settled.  The  Yamato 
Colony,  developed  by  Kyutaro  Abiko.  was 
established  in  1910  and  prospered  to  69 
families  by  1940.  Japanese  owned  3.708 
acres  and  leased  444  more  and  produced 
grapes,  peaches,  plums  and  almonds.  The 
top  agricultural  product  was  eggplants, 
with  50.000  crates  shipped  out  annually. 
Sweet  potato  was  the  next  in  amount. 

The  Japanese  people  have  made  many 
contributions  to  my  area  and  I  am  glad 
to  have  had  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  them  today. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr  Speaker,  30  years 
ago  I  campaigned  for  the  first  time  for  a 
seat  in  the  Congress.  During  that  cam- 
paign in  the  fall  of  1942,  many  of  my  con- 
stituents remembered  that  earlier  that 
same  year  I  had  spoken  out  against  the 
mass  military  evacuation  and  internment 
of  all  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  from 
the  West  Coast.  I  knew  then  that  those 
of  Japanese  origin  in  California  and  else- 
where in  the  United  States  were  loyal  and 
patriotic  citizens. 

When  I  first  came  to  Washington  as  a 
Member  of  this  body.  I  was  among  the 
few — there  were  only  three  or  four  of  us 
then — who  were  willing  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  where  the  Americanism  of  the 
Japanese  American  was  concerned.  I  was 
called  a  "Jap  lover. '  It  was  politically 
harmful  to  be  known  as  a  friend  of  the 
Japanese  American  then,  and  often 
economically  ruinous. 

But  I  stood  for  principle  and  fair  play. 
And,  today  I  have  been  vindicated  in  my 
belief  and  faith  in  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry- 

That  was  one  reason  why  I  joined  with 
my  good  friend  from  Hawaii,  Congress- 
man Matsunaga,  in  cosponsoring  legisla- 
tion last  year  which  repealed  title  II  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  the  so- 
called  Emergency  Detention  Act.  The 
concentration  camps  authorized  by  the 
old  law  reminded  me  of  the  war  reloca- 
tion camps  into  which  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans were  placed  after  World  War  II, 
Another  reason  was  that  I  did  not  want 
an>'  other  American,  either  as  an  in- 
dividual or  in  a  group  because  of  race, 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin  to  face  the 
threat  of  concentration  camps  simply  on 
the  basis  of  suspicion  that  espionage  or 
sabotage  might  be  committed. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  remind  my 
colleagues  of  the  history  of  the  Japanese 
in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  in 
southern  California  and  especially  the 
Los  Angeles  area.  Today,  there  are  more 
Japanese  Americans  In  and  around  the 
Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area  than  In 
any  other  mainland  America  community. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  vicinity  today 
there  are  more  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry  than  were  evacuated  from  the 
entire  Pacific  Coast  30  years  ago. 
But,  this  was  not  always  so. 
In  a  comer  of  a  cemetery  in  the  east 
side  of  Los  Angeles  in  what  is  now  a 
predominantly  Chicano  area  is  a  large 
cluster  of  stone  monuments  that  mark 
the  final  resting  place  of  many  Issei— 
Japanese  immigrants  who  in  the  flush  of 
youth  some  100  years  ago  looked  east- 
ward to  a  country  where  they  heard  that 
a  man  could  make  his  fortune  If  only  he 
were  willing  to  work  hard  enough. 

They  came  with  a  dream,  as  did  all  the 
immigrants  to  this  "country  of  immi- 
grants." as  President  Kennedy  charac- 
terized this  land.  Symbolically,  there  was 
no  Statue  of  Liberty  standing  in  the  port 
of  Seattle  or  in  San  Francisco  Harbor  to 
welcome  the  "tired  and  the  poor"  from 
the  Orient  to  these  shores. 

The  Japanese  immigrants  came  to  a 
land  where  earlier  arrivals  spoke  a  differ- 
ent tongue,  where  notions  of  white  su- 
premacy often  took  the  form  of  violent 
antipathy  to  the  yellow  man,  where  dis- 
crimination against  him  often  had  the 
sanction  of  government  upon  it. 

And  although  they  worked  hard,  they 
could  not  become  citizens  of  the  land  if 
they  so  desired,  nor  could  they  own  the 
land  they  tilled  or  even  lease  land  to  till 
and  make  a  living.  When  war  clouds 
broke  out  between  Japaii  and  the  United 
States,  all  that  they  had  worked  a  life- 
time to  build  was  overturned  and  all  but 
destroyed  as  they  found  themselves  and 
their  children,  who  were  citizens  of  the 
country  by  birth,  summarily  expelled 
from  their  homes  and  interned  in  con- 
centration camps. 

In  spite  of  natural  hardships  and  hu- 
man barriers,  many  Issei  did  realize  their 
dream  in  America  and  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  economic,  cultural 
and  social  life  of  this  country. 

Many  also  did  not  see  their  dream 
come  true,  timing  and  circumstances  not 
having  been  in  their  favor.  Their  success 
was  in  having  fought  the  szood  fight  and 
passing  their  dreams  on  to  their  cMl- 
dren.  the  Nisei,  for  whom  they  were 
wOling  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices  in 
order  that  for  their  generation,  perhaps, 
the  dream  could  come  true.  Li  spile  of  a 
harsh  and  oftentimes  unrewarding  life, 
they  never  lost  pride  in  their  rich  ethnic 
background,  always  conscious  that  what- 
ever they  did.  good  or  bad,  reflected  not 
only  them  alone  but  on  all  other 
Japanese. 

They  came  to  make  the  land  fertile 
in  wasted  areas  where  others  were  un- 
willing or  unable'to  farm.  They  came  to 
lay  the  railroads,  mine  the  coal  and  min- 
erals, harvest  the  lumber  on  the  land 
and  the  fish  in  the  sea.  They  came  to 
grow  flowers  and  plants  to  beautify  the 
homes,  they  came  to  work  as  cooks  and 
houseboys  and  gardeners  and  laundry- 
men. 

Even  in  the  harshest  circumstances, 
they  never  felt  that  the  world  owed 
them  a  living  without  their  working  for 
it,  and  they  kept  their  pride  when  pride 
was  the  only  thing  they  had  worth 
keeping. 
Now  they  rest  at  Evergreen  Cemetery. 


Their  graves  are  never  without  fresh 
flowers  as  they  rest  In  the  honored  mem- 
ory of  those  who  are  the  heirs  of  their 
dreams. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  first 
Japanese  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  in  1878, 
but  recent  research  into  the  city's  early 
history  reveals  that  two  Japanese  lived 
in  Los  Angeles  as  early  as  1870.  Appar- 
ently they  were  sailors  who  landed  and 
started  restaurants. 

The  next  ones  of  whom  there  are  def- 
inite records  are  a  Kohei  Tanaka.  who 
landed  in  San  Diego  and  worked  as  a 
cook  for  a  family  there,  and  Masanari 
Kaneko.  who  arrived  in  1888.  worked  for 
the  Hearst  family  in  San  Francisco,  re- 
turned to  Japan  in  1890  to  marry  and 
came  back  to  the  United  States  the  same 
year  to  go  to  work  for  an  executive  of  the 
Southern  California  Water  Supply  Co. 
Kaneko  was  given  several  shares  of  the 
compaiiy's  stock  which  climbed  in  value 
like  the  proverbial  Japanese  eel.  He  was 
soon  able  to  purchase  some  land  m  R«d- 
lands  to  go  into  the  orange  growing  busi- 
ness. He  was  the  first  Japanese  to  own 
land  in  Southern  California. 

The  two  are  typical  of  the  early  Japan- 
ese immigrants  to  California  who  went 
mto  schoolboy  work  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage and  customs  of  the  land  which 
would  turn  out  to  be  their  lifelong  home. 
There  in  American  homes  they  learned 
the  skills  of  cooking,  gardening,  and 
laundry  which  would  stand  them  in  good 
stead  when  they  struck  out  for  economic 
independence. 

By  1893,  there  were  about  40  Japanese 
in  southern  California.  A  Gimji  Morita 
had  contracted  to  supply  trees  for  the 
roadsides  of  San  Bernardino,  returned  to 
Japan  to  get  the  trees  but  took  sick  and 
died  there.  His  partners  and  workers 
scattered  to  Riverside  and  Los  Angeles. 
There  is  a  record  that  on  the  emperor's 
birthday  in  the  same  year.  41  Japanese 
gathered  at  a  Japanese  restaurant  on 
Spring  Street  in  Los  Angeles  to  celebrate 
the  occasion. 

It  was  also  in  1893  that  a  man  named 
Kimura  opened  the  first  restaurant  serv- 
mg  Japanese  food  near  Plaza  Park,  a 
modest  precursor  to  the  many  successful 
establishments  to  follow  in  the  area. 

A  Japanese  book  published  in  1907 
noted  that  two  Japanese — Klchinosuke 
Nakamura,  who  operated  a  restaurant  on 
East  Fifth  Street,  and  Sanhichi  Akita. 
who  ran  a  billiard  parlor  near  Plaza 
Park — had  resided  in  Los  Angeles  longer 
than  30  years  then. 

By  1897,  there  were  between  10  to  20 
Japanese-owned  restaurants  near  Plaza 
Park,  all  quite  prosperous  in  spite  of  the 
anti-Japanese  feeling  running  high  by 
then.  By  that  time,  there  were  about  400 
Japane.se  residents  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  1898,  the  Santa  Fe  and  San 
Pedro  Railroad  Cos.  began  to  hire 
Japanese  for  laying  new  lines  in  the 
area,  and  by  the  next  year,  2,000  Japa- 
nese were  calling  Los  Angeles  home. 
They  ran  hotels,  provided  translation 
service  for  new  arrivals,  made  shoes,  cut 
liair,  pnnt-ed  a  mimeographed  vernacu- 
lar newspaper  called  "Shin  Nippon,"  and 
opened  a  department  store  called  Asia 
Shokai,  organized  on  a  membership 
basis,  with  one  share  worth  $10,000, 
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A  Japanese  source  in  1904  placed  the 
Japanese  population  in  Lx)s  Angeles  at 
2.795  persons,  of  whom  142  were  women 
and  49  were  children. 

A  1906  survey  by  a  Japanese  newspaper 
showed  a  total  of  13.040  Japanese  in 
southern  California,  about  half  of  them 
living  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  Of  the 
total.  12.012  were  men.  806  were  women 
and  222  were  children.  One  reason  for 
the  sudden  increase  was  the  San  Fran- 
cisco earthquake,  which  left  many  Japa- 
nese homeless  and  jobless  m  1906.  They 
looked  to  the  growing  agricultural  indus- 
try in  southern  California  for  a  new 
start. 

Japanese  were  engaged  as  farmwork- 
ers in  southern  California  as  early  as 
1900.  mainly  in  the  orange  orchards  and 
sugar  beet  fields.  Of  the  5.000  or  so 
Japanese  workers  in  1905.  200  were  fi-uit 
pickers,  1.000  were  sugar  beet  workers. 
800  in  celery,  600  in  strawberries.  600 
in  vegetables  and  1,500  working  on  the 
railroad. 

Most  Japanese  immigrants  came  from 
farming  families  in  Japan  and  knew 
something  about  intensive  land  cultiva- 
tion. They  also  did  not  mind  the  extra 
care  necessary  for  tioick  farming,  which 
was  a  Ciiinese  monopoly  in  the  area 
until  about  1907.  The  Chinese  Exclusion 
Act  of  1883  decreased  their  number,  and 
the  Japanese  eventually  took  over. 

Japanese  truck  farming  began  on  a 
small  scale  in  the  Los  Angeles  suburbs  of 
Tropico.  Newmark  'now  Montebello), 
Green  Meadows  and  West  Adams  and 
grew  with  the  rapid  population  growth 
in  Los  Angeles.  It  later  extended  to  Whit- 
tier.  Sherman.  Hollywood,  Garvanza  and 
Eagle  Rock. 

Japanese  farmers  in  the  Gardena  area 
began  specializing  in  strawberries  about 
1900  and  expanded  to  nearby  Tropico 
and  Moneta  in  5  or  6  years.  Crops  of 
excellent  quality  increased  the  demand, 
and  growth  was  rapid.  Strawben-y  pro- 
duction doubled  between  1904  and  1905 
in  Ti-opico  and  Moneta.  About  600  acres 
were  under  cultivation  at  that  time. 

Celery  was  another  crop  in  which 
Japanese  farmers  excelled.  Those  grown 
around  the  Smelzer  area  in  Orange 
County  became  famous  throughout  the 
United  States  as  Smelzer  celery.  Also 
beginning  about  1900,  the  industry  had 
little  competition  from  other  areas.  By 
1905.  the  Japanese  were  producing  80 
percent  of  the  celery  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Acreage  invested  in  the  crop  by 
the  Japanese  more  than  doubled  from 
690  acres  in  1904  to  1.550  acres  in  1905. 

Acreage  distribution  by  crops  for  Jap- 
anese farmers  in  southern  California 
In  1905  was  as  follows: 

Sugar  beets,  2,400  acres;  celery.  1.849; 
vegetables,  1,280;  strawberries.  687; 
melons.  345;  livestock  feed.  292;  live- 
stock farming.  134.  for  a  total  of  7,031 
acres. 

With  anti-Japanese  agitation  gather- 
ing strength  year  by  year.  Japanese 
farmers  saw  the  necessity  to  organize 
for  mutual  benefit.  In  1913.  the  year 
which  saw  the  passage  of  the  Alien  Land 
Law  in  California,  the  California  Central 
Farm  Association  was  organized  in  San 
Francisco.  A  branch  was  established  in 
southern  California,  which  became  inde- 


pendent of  the  parent  organization  the 
next  year.  It  provided  moral  support  and 
gave  service  in  the  trying  years  that  fol- 
lowed by  advising  on  farm  plaruiing,  pest 
control,  provided  cooperative  purchas- 
ing and  selling,  and  established  a  credit 
union. 

Smaller  associations  were  formed  in 
1913  in  Covina  «60  members),  San  Gab- 
rieli  i50-plus  members),  Imperial  Valley 
(50  shareholders,  $50,000  capitalization.*, 
Talbert  1 50 -plus  members).  Garden 
Grove  (40-plus  members). 

Others  were  formed  the  next  year  in 
Signal  Hill,  Puente,  Burbank,  Wilming- 
ton, El  Monte,  Hawthorne,  Lowland, 
Moneta,  Fruitland,  and  Anaheim.  The 
Moneta  association  had  220  members. 

The  alien  land  law  of  1913  prohibited 
Issei,  the  first  generation  immigrants 
from  Japan  who  were  barred  from  nat- 
uralization, from  owning  land.  It  also 
limited  their  land  lease  period  to  3  years. 
A  stronger  alien  land  law  passed  in 
1920  prohibited  Issei  from  even  owning 
stock  in  a  landowning  company,  one  of 
the  means  by  w-hich  they  tried  to  cling 
to  one  of  the  few  ways  open  to  them  to 
make  a  living  in  a  strange  land. 

The  alien  land  law  was  a  blow  to 
Japanese  tenant  farmers,  whose  acreage 
dropped  from  336,000  to  131,000  acres  be- 
tween 1918  and  1923.  They  were  back 
to  sharecropping  and  depending  on  the 
good  will  of  white  farm  owners  to  pay 
them  a  decent  wage  to  manage  their 
farms. 

That  they  continued  to  prosper  and 
grow  owed  mainly  to  their  patient  per- 
severance, hard  work,  and  innate  farm- 
ing skills.  The  period  from  1910  to  1929 
may  be  called  the  "period  of  progress," 
and  the  years  from  1930  to  1941  may  be 
called  the  "golden  period '  of  Japanese 
farming  in  California. 

A  1929  survey  shows  that  in  southern 
California.  Japanese  farmers  owned 
5.837  acres,  were  tenant  farming  77,836 
acres,  managing  44.550  acres  for  a  total 
of  128.223  acres  under  Japanese  culti- 
vation. 

They  were  producing  97  percent  of  the 
vegetables — bunched  goods — 96  percent 
of  the  cauliflower.  95  percent  of  the  let- 
tuce. 93  percent  of  the  strawberries.  92 
percent  of  the  celery,  83  percent  of  the 
tomatoes  and  51  percent  of  the  melons. 
Even  in  the  depression  years,  the  total 
volume  was  worth  some  $15  million. 

As  the  depression  worsened,  however, 
it  affected  farmers  and  wholesale  pro- 
duce merchants,  too.  A  need  was  felt  for 
a  strong  central  organization  to  control 
distribution  and  maintain  the  market 
price.  The  Southern  California  Central 
Agricultural  Association  was  organized 
in  1931.  with  an  annual  budget  of 
$20,000.  With  the  addition  in  1935  of 
the  powerful  San  Pedro  Agricultural  As- 
sociation organized  in  1915,  it  became  a 
federation  of  agricultural  associations 
and  not  only  sponsored  a  daily  market 
report  on  radio  but  helped  solve  the 
strike  by  Mexican  and  Filipino  farm 
workers  in  that  same  year. 

Distribution  of  farm  produce  is  han- 
dled in  southern  California  by  two  ma- 
jor wholesale  produce  markets  in  Los 
Angeles. 

The  Ninth  Street  Market,  also  called 


the  Los  Angeles  City  Market,  was  orga- 
nized in  1908  by  a  group  of  about  150 
Japanese,  Chinese  and  white  farmers 
who  w^ere  dissatisfied  with  the  market 
then  located  at  Third  Street  and  Central 
Avenue.  By  1930,  the  market  handled 
produce  who.-e  annual  worth  was  over 
$20  million.  The  major  part  of  it  was 
transacted  by  llie  18  Japanese  firms  and 
40  individual  Japanese  wholesalemen 
who  were  membens.  Japanese  members 
organized  the  Southern  California  Agri- 
cultural Association  there  when  the  mar- 
ket v,-as  established  in  1908. 

The  Seventh  Street  Market  was  fi- 
nanced by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.,  which  invested  $2.5  million  to 
build  a  market  on  a  grand  scale  reputed 
to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  Jap- 
anese position  at  the  market  was  not  as 
strong  as  that  at  the  Ninth  Street  mart, 
since  none  owned  stock  in  the  market, 
but  up  to  80  percent  of  the  produce  han- 
dled there  was  transacted  by  the  six 
Japanese  firms  and  about  30  individual 
Japanese  wholesalemen.  By  1940,  the 
market  was  annually  handling  produce 
worth  S8  million.  The  Japanese  at  the 
Seventh  Street  Market  organized  the 
Nikka — Japan-California  —  Agricultural 
Association  in  1908. 

The  advent  of  World  War  II  com- 
pletely upset  the  foundation  for  Japa- 
nese agriculture  in  southern  California, 
a  foundation  it  had  taken  a  generation's 
blood  and  sweat  to  build. 

Japanese  tenant  farmers  and  share- 
croppers who  could  realize  some  cash 
from  their  crops  before  the  war  came 
were  the  fortunate  ones;  the  majority 
had  planted  their  crops,  but  were  evacu- 
ated from  the  West  Coast  without  real- 
izing any  income  from  them.  Those  who 
ov/ned  their  own  land  were  fortunate  if 
they  hp.d  a  good  manager  on  whom  to 
depend  while  they  were  spending  up  to 
3  years  in  the  wartime  concentration 
camps.  Many  .sold  their  land  at  rock- 
bottom  prices,  while  others  had  to  let 
their  mortgage  payments  lapse  and  lost 
their  land  eventually. 

On  January  2,  1945.  while  the  wr.r  was 
still  going  on  in  Europe  and  in  the  Pa- 
cific, the  U.S.  Government  allowed  the 
return  of  Japanese  on  the  West  Coast. 
Tv.o  large  farmers,  Shosuke  Nitta  of 
Orange  County,  and  Yorio  Chikasawa  of 
West  Los  Angeles,  were  allowed  to  return 
1  year  earlier  with  the  help  of  the  War 
Relocation  Authority  to  help  provide 
more  food  for  the  war  effort  and  to  dem- 
onstrate to  other  Japanese  that  they 
could  return  to  their  homes  without 
harm. 

However,  post-war  demand  for  hous- 
ing in  southern  California  severely  lim- 
ited the  acreage  available  for  leased  ag- 
ricultural land.  With  little  capital,  the 
small  farmers  and  those  who  were  ten- 
ant farming  and  sharecropping  before 
the  war  turned  to  gardening  or  to  the 
nursery  business  which  needed  little  cap- 
ital and  guaranteed  an  assured  income. 
The  Nisei,  the  second  generation 
American-bom  Japanese,  had  come  of 
age  during  the  war,  and  many  who  grew 
up  on  the  farm  now  preferred  work  in 
other  fields  after  the  war. 

The  Japanese  farms  which  remain  in 
southern  Cahfomia  now  are  mainly  big 
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business  operations,  located  m  Talbert, 
Himtington  Beach,  parts  of  Santa  Ana  in 
Orange  County.  San  Luis  Rey,  Vista, 
Pallbrook,  and  Oceanside  in  San  Diego 
County,  Oasis  and  Thermal  in  the  Salton 
Sea  area  of  the  Coachella  Valley,  new 
Oxnard  in  Ventura  County,  and  in  Santa 
Maria,  Guadalupe  and  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Return  of  the  Japanese  to  the  whole- 
sale produce  markets  took  longer,  but  at 
present,  there  are  altogether  about  50 
firms  and  individuals  located  there. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  part  of  the 
story  of  the  Japanese  Americans  in  our 
country.  A  people  who  form  a  "minority 
group"  but  who  have  refused  to  remain 
in  a  minority  status.  These  industrious 
and  intelligent  people  have  lived  the 
American  Dream.  Tliey  have  moved  ever 
forward  and  upward  with  the  stream  of 
America,n  society  and,  while  doing  so, 
they  have  enriched  our  society  and  insti- 
tutions by  their  examples  of  family  life, 
industry  and  loyalty. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  Japanese  are  best  known  for  their 
contributions  to  California  farming, 
most  think  of  these  contributions  in 
terras  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  of 
flowers.  Truly,  the  Japanese  brought  a 
touch  of  beauty  to  the  lives  of  most 
Americans  through  tlieir  introduction 
and  sale  of  beautiful  plants  and  flowers 
at  prices  most  Americans  could  afford  to 
pay. 

But  the  Japanese  also  were  outstand- 
ing in  poultry  and  even  pig  raising,  as 
mv  comments  to  the  history'  of  the  Jap- 
anese in  southern  California  will  show. 
Introduction  of  the  horticulture  to 
southern  California  followed  northern 
California's  by  8  years. 

The  first  flower  growers  in  Southern 
California  began  in  1892.  Establi-shed  in 
and  around  Los  Angeles,  they  numbered 
160  firms  by  1940.  owning  a  wholesale 
flower  market  in  which  they  had  invested 
$100,000  and  doing  an  annual  business 
close  to  $3  milUon. 

The  first  Japanese  to  succeed  in  the 
floriculture  and  plant  nursery  business 
was  Sotaro  Endo.  who  established  his 
field  at  the  corner  of  Jefferson  Boulevard 
and  Main  Street  in  Los  .Angeles.  The  in- 
dustiy  grew  with  the  rapid  growth  in 
population  and  homes  in  Los  Angeles, 
pariiculariy  from  1920  to  1925.  The 
Southern  California  Japanese  Nursery- 
men's Association  was  organized  in  1927 
to  systematize  the  distribution  of  plants 
as  well  as  to  provide  cooperative  pur- 
cha.se  of  fertilizer  and  other  business 
necessities. 

The  wholesale  flower  market  was  first 
established  by  Shintaro  Shima  in  1908 
at  Broadway  and  Seventh  Street.  While 
the  number  of  growers  continued  to  in- 
crease, the  lack  of  organization  caused 
problems  in  distribution.  The  Southern 
California  Flower  Growers'  Association 
was  organized  in  1912,  and  in  1914  the 
Southern  California  Japanese  Wholesale 
Flower  Market  was  formally  incorpo- 
rated. 

With  a  50-year  lease,  a  $50,000  build- 
ing fund  and  an  investment  of  S20.000, 
the  Japanese  flower  industry  was  finally 
able  to  stand  on  its  own.  In  1928,  mem- 
bers spent  about  $100,000  in  cooperative 


purchases  of  fertilizers,  seeds,  chemicals, 
food  and  sundries. 

A  1929  survey  showed  that  within  a  20- 
mile  radius  of  Los  Angeles,  there  were 
147  firms  or  individuals  owning  or  leas- 
ing 1.517  acres  for  growing  flowers  <500 
acres  owned  outright  by  Japanese  grow- 
ers themselves),  representing  an  invest- 
ment of  $1,750,000.  employing  a  corps  of 
700  workers  and  realizing  an  annual  pro- 
duction worth  SI. 500. 000. 

The  industry  distribution  according  to 
area  m  1929  was  as  follows: 

Los  Angeles.  40;  Montebello.  15;  Ros- 
coe.  10;  Gardena.  10;  Redondo  Beach. 
10;  Compton.  eight;  Hermosa  Beach,  six; 
Tujmiga.  five;  Hawthorne,  four;  San 
Fernando,  three;  San  Gabriel,  three; 
others.  23. 

Another  industry  in  which  Japanese 
were  active  was  poultry  farming.  It  was 
established  in  1900  in  southern  Califor- 
nia when  Hyakumatsu  Ike  purchased  5 
acres  of  land  on  San  Fernando  Road  in 
Los  Angeles  to  go  into  business. 

Japanese  poultry  farmers  were  later 
located  in  Gardena.  San  Pedro.  Ingle- 
wood.  Non\alk,  Art€sia.  Orange  Coun- 
ty—Placentia.  Riverside  and  Rialto  In 
San  Bernardino  County.  The  majority 
were  large  bu.sinesses  with  from  30,000  to 
40.000  chickens  per  farm,  doing  an  an- 
nual business  of  $3  million. 

A  similar  industry  which  had  many 
Japanese  entrepreneurs  was  pig  farming, 
first  begun  in  1894  on  Figueroa  Street 
near  Exposition  Park  on  9  acres  of  land 
leased  by  Fusataro  Adachi.  who  later 
went  into  the  floriculture  business.  An- 
other Japai:iese.  Yaichiro  Kinoshita.  es- 
tablished a  pig  farm  on  West  Riverside 
on  30  acres  of  leased  land. 

The  real  pioneer  group  which  estab- 
Ushed  the  foundation  of  the  industry 
had  their  farms  in  Fruitland  at  about 
1909.  Four  men.  each  o\niing  about  300 
pigs,  made  good  u.se  of  garbage  from  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles.  Another  group  was 
established  about  the  same  time  in  a 
gravel  pit  near  Baldwin  Park. 

In  1914  the  city  coimcil  decided  to 
bum  the  city  garbage  for  sanitary  rea- 
sons, and  the  industry  moved  to  Santa 
Barbara.  Long  Beach,  and  later  on  to 
San  Diego.  Others  moved  to  San  Bernar- 
dino. Santa  Monica,  and  into  the  Im- 
perial Valley  around  1913. 

When  oil  was  discovered  in  Long 
Beach  in  1921,  the  city  grew  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  the  pig  farming  busi- 
ness prospered  with  the  increased  gar- 
bage. Unfortunately,  widespread  hoof 
and  mouth  disease  caused  most  of  the 
animals  to  be  slaughtered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  1924. 

Although  the  farmers  were  compen- 
sated, it  was  not  until  1927  with  the 
formation  of  the  Pacific  Pig  Farming 
Co.  that  the  industr>-  was  on  its  feet 
again  to  begin  its  second  period  of 
growth.  Large  farms  were  located  in 
Artesia.  Bellflower.  and  Buena  Park.  Tlie 
year  1931  saw  the  formation  of  the 
Southern  California  Pig  Farnung  .Asso- 
ciation. The  Pacific  Pig  Farming  Com- 
panv.  after  many  hardships,  was  incor- 
porated in  1932  with  $100,000  in  capital. 
It  moved  in  1937  to  Talbert.  west  of 
Santa  Ana  and  purchased  60  acres  of 


land.  The  farm  had  nearly  10,000  pigs, 
for  which  70  to  80  tons  of  garbage  and 
three  tons  of  wheat  were  pro\ided  as 
daily  feed.  Aside  from  the  Fontana  Pig 
Farming  Co.  which  had  60,000.  Pacific 
was  among  the  largest  pig  farms  in  the 
United  States. 

World  War  II  brought  an  abrupt  end 
to  the  industry  for  the  Japanese  and  it 
has  never  revived  after  the  war. 

But,  nowadays,  the  Japanese  Amer- 
ican is  in  almost  every  sphere  of  human 
activity,  and  doing  as  well.  And  Little 
Tokyo  is  more  the  center  of  Japanese 
American  civic  and  business  enterprise 
than  even  before  the  1942  evacuation. 
With  Federal.  State,  and  city  fimds. 
there  is  a  Little  Tokyo  redevelopment 
project  going  on  which  will  soon  result, 
hopefully,  in  a  cultural  center  for  the 
Japanese  arts  second  to  none  in  the 
United  States. 

So.  there  is  a  futtu-e  for  Japanese 
Americans  that  is  more  promising  than 
it  was  before  World  War  II.  and  Cali- 
fornia should  be  grateful  to  those  of 
Japanese  origin  for  having  contributed 
so  much  to  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  the 
Golden  Suate. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  district  there  are  prob- 
ably more  resident  Americans  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  than  in  any  other  in  this 
country,  with  the  exception  of  Hawaii: 
and  all  of  my  life  I  have  been  closely 
associated  with  Japanese  Americans. 

From  my  days  in  the  California  State 
Assembly  and  as  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  California.  I  have  worked  close- 
ly with  JACL  in  their  worthy  efforts  to 
improve  tJie  lot  and  life  of  the  Japanese 
American  in  my  home  State,  and  there- 
by helping  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
ail  citizens.  The  Japanese  Americans 
know,  as  do  I.  that  only  when  all  citizens 
are  secure  and  prosperous  are  they,  the 
Japanese  American,  also  secure  and 
prosperous. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
have  continued  my  interest  and  con- 
cern for  those  of  Japanese  ancestry. 
This  past  session,  I  introduced  with  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  Hawaii, 
Spark  Matsunaga,  a  bill  that  would 
establish  a  meaningful  and  effective 
Cabinet-Level  Committee  on  Asian 
American  Affairs.  The  various  proposals 
were  suggested  by  JACL,  and  those  of 
us  who  are  sponsoring  this  legislation 
are  grateful  for  their  cooperation. 

Though  the  history  of  the  Japanese  in 
America  is  an  exemplary  and  outstand- 
ing one.  consider  what  it  might  have 
been,  or  would  be,  if  there  were  no 
racial  prejudice  against  the  Japanese 
Americans,  and  they  were  accorded 
everv  opportunity  and  afforded  every 
grant  given  to  other  minorities  which, 
though  they  may  be  more  numerous, 
are  not  more  deserving  than  are  the 
Japane.se  and  other  Asian  Americans. 
That  is  the  reason  for  the  proposed 
Cabinet  committee. 

Looking  wav  back  in  California  his- 
tory, fishing,  along  with  farming,  was  an 
industry  with  which  the  Japanese  were 
familiar  in  the  old  country,  and  they 
eventually  came  to  participate  in  it 
prominently  in  this  country. 
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The  earliest  pioneer  fisherman  in 
Southern  California  was  Hatsuji  Sano, 
who  began  fishing  from  the  Port  of  Los 
Angeles  in  1900.  Prior  to  that  time,  there 
was  some  abalone  harvesting  off  White 
Point  around  1887. 

Since  there  were  not  many  Japanese 
in  the  area  in  1900.  the  demand  for  fresh 
fish  was  not  that  great.  However,  with 
the  immigration  of  Japanese  from  Ha- 
waii, the  advent  of  the  picture  brides,  and 
the  emigration  of  Japanese  from  the  San 
Francisco  area  following  the  1906  earth- 
quake, the  fishing  industry  began  to 
boom.  The  Port  of  Los  Angeles  eventually 
had  16  fishing  companies  employing  60 
fishermen.  They  later  split,  with  eight 
remaining  at  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles, 
four  going  to  San  Pedro,  one  to  Playa  del 
Rey,  one  to  Oxnard.  and  two  to  San  Di- 
ego. They  built  the  foundation  of  the 
Japanese  fishing  industry  off  Southern 
California  and  Mexican  shores. 

San  Pedro  became  the  major  port  for 
Japanese  fishermen,  many  of  whom 
shined  shoes  and  worked  as  domestics 
until  they  saved  enough  money  to  pur- 
chase boats. 

In  1908.  an  abalone  canning  factory 
was  established  by  the  Toyamas.  with  the 
products  sold  principally  in  Hawaii  and 
the  shells  exported  to  Germany.  It  closed 
in  1910.  after  a  State  law  liimted  the  size 
of  abalone  catches.  Company  officials 
then  tried  to  set  up  a  fish  market,  which 
met  with  violent  opposition  from  two  or 
three  other  established  markets  operated 
by  local  fishermen. 

The  anti-Japanese  reaction  was  ex- 
tended to  the  Japanese  fishei-men.  and 
rock-throwing  incidents  were  followed 
by  demands  of  the  ouster  of  all  Japanese 
from  San  Pedro  Harbor. 

Before  things  could  come  to  a  head, 
the  San  Pedro  Fish  Canning  Co.  was 
established  on  the  opposite  shore  on 
Terminal  Island  and  began  canning  not 
only  abalone  but  tuna,  which  was  said 
to  be  limitless  off  the  southern  Califor- 
nia and  Mexican  shores. 

Japanese  fishermen  moved  to  Terminal 
Island  by  the  score  from  San  Pedro  as 
more  canning  factories  were  started,  and 
what  was  once  a  haven  for  rattlesnakes 
became  a  thriving  Japanese  fishing  vil- 
lage In  1940,  there  were  more  than  3.000 
Japanese  living  on  Tenninal  Island. 

The  Japanese  fishing  industry  in 
southern  California  saw  its  greatest 
growth  around  1915.  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing statistics: 


San  PeJfo- Terminal  Island 
PofI  ot  Los  Angeles  . 
San  Diego  .        .     _   . 
0«nard..       


Number 
of  boats 

Fishermen 

100 

12 

28 

2 

350 
42 
85 

7 

Their  annual  catch  around  1915.  was 
estimated  to  be  worth  between  $750,000 
and  $1  million  for  an  average  family  in- 
come of  from  $7,000  to  SIO.OOO. 

In  order  to  combat  unfair  anti-Japa- 
nese fi.shing  laws,  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia Japanese  Fishermen's  A.ssociation 
was  formed  in  1916.  with  250  charter 
members  and  an  annual  budget  of  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars.  It  became  one  of 
the  strongest  Japanese  organizations  In 


the  area,  with  membership  increasing  to 
821  in  1920. 

During  1929-30,  the  tuna  catch  be- 
gan to  dwindle,  and  Mexico  applied  an 
export  tax  to  tuna  caught  off  its  shores. 
In  addition,  frozen  tuna  was  being  im- 
ported from  Japan  to  the  tune  of  5.000 
tons  annually.  At  the  same  time,  100,000 
boxes  of  canned  tuna  were  being  import- 
ed from  the  same  source,  bringing  hot 
opposition  from  the  U.S.  fishing  industry. 
With  the  Japanese  Exclusion  Act  of 
1924  and  the  increasing  age  of  the  Issei, 
the  Japanese  fishing  industry  was  be- 
ginning to  see  a  downtrend  even  before 
World  War  II  almost  wiped  it  out  com- 
pletely. By  1935,  the  number  of  fisher- 
men had  decreased  to  550. 

However,  with  the  advent  of  the  Nisei 
in  the  industry,  the  boats  were  being  con- 
verted to  larger,  deepsea  fishing  vessels 
costing  from  $100,000  to  $250,000  each. 
At  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor,  the  fisher- 
men's association  had  600  members,  who 
owned  90  boats. 

With  Terminal  Island  closed  to  private 
dwellings  after  the  war,  the  returning 
fishermen  scattered  to  Long  Beach,  Wil- 
mington, and  San  Pedro.  Few  Nisei  re- 
turned to  fishing,  preferring  other  jobs 
which  would  not  keep  them  away  from 
their  families  for  long  periods  of  time. 
One  of  the  occupations  that  the  Japa- 
nese entered  in  large  numbers  in  the 
post-war  era  was  gardening,  which  re- 
quired little  capital  and  utilized  their 
skill  for  growing.  However,  as  early  as 
1905,  Japanese  were  gardening  in  south- 
ern California  when  179  persons  listed 
it  as  their  occupation  in  a  Japanese  sur- 
vey. In  1910,  it  is  recorded,  a  group  of 
gardeners  and  house  servants  held  a 
meeting  to  try  to  work  for  higher  wages, 
the  first  instance  of  organization  among 
the  gardeners.  By  1920.  500  persons  were 
working  as  gardeners.  By  1929,  the  num- 
ber had  doubled  and  perhaps  even  tri- 
pled. A  gardeners'  association  was 
formed  in  Riverside  and  others  followed 
in  Hollywood  and  the  Uptown  area  in 
1929.  A  federation  of  these  associations 
was  formed  in  1938. 

The  name  of  the  City  of  Gardena, 
Calif.,  a  community  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  Japanese  Americans,  w-as  derived 
from  an  earlier  reference  to  the  area  as 
a  garden  spot.  Because  of  a  fresh  water 
slough  that  ran  through  the  area,  the 
Gardena  Valley  was  often  the  only  oasis 
of  green  in  the  grey  and  brown  land- 
scape from  Los  Angeles  to  the  Harbor 
Area. 

The  Mayor  of  Gardena  is  Kiyoto 
"Ken"  Nakaota,  a  good  friend  of  mine 
who  hap;:ens  to  be  of  Japanese  American 
ancesti-y. 

In  the  post-war  boom,  it  is  estimated 
that  by  1946.  3,000  Japanese  gardeners 
existed  in  southern  California.  Pasadena 
was  the  first  area  to  reorganize  a  gar- 
deners' association  in  1947.  By  1950,  the 
number  of  gardeners  was  estimated  to 
be  over  6.000. 

The  Southern  California  Gardeners' 
Federation  was  formally  incorporated  in 
1956  with  15  member  associations  en- 
compassing some  3.000  members.  The 
number  of  gardeners  grew  still  more,  and 
In  1960.  the  federation  had  4,000  mem- 
bers, estimated  to  be  half  of  actually 
8,000  engaged   in  the  occupation.  The 


gardeners'  combined  income  in  1960  was 
estimated  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
S30  million.  Their  average  monthly  in- 
come was  between  S400  and  .S800.  with 
some,  who  had  contracted  choice  routes, 
earning  as  much  as  SI. 000  a  month. 

The  Southern  California  Gardeners' 
Federation  currently  has  about  5,000 
members.  Last  year,  the  federation  com- 
pleted its  S300.000  headquarters  building 
at  333  South  San  Pedro  St.  in  Los  An- 
geles. This  organization  promotes  the  so- 
cial, educational,  health,  and  legislative 
aims  of  the  groups.  It  publishes  a  bi- 
lingual monthly  magazine,  holds  annual 
conferences,  and  provides  a  credit  union 
as  well  as  group  insurance. 

An  occupation  in  which  not  many  par- 
ticipated but  which  made  a  unique  con- 
tribution to  U.S.  industry  is  the  Pacific 
Goldfish  Farm,  established  by  Kiyoma 
Akiyama  in  Lancaster.  Los  Angeles 
Coimty.  A  farmer  who  bepan  raising 
goldfish  as  a  side  business.  Akiyama 
persevered  after  early  reverses  caused 
by  marauding  birds.  The  need  for  better 
equipped  fishponds  and  his  patient  re- 
search gradually  enabled  him  to  expand 
tmtll  he  was  operating  the  largest  sold- 
flsh  farm  west  of  Chicago.  Recent  en- 
croachment by  housing  and  business  de- 
velopments have  caused  him  to  move  his 
business  from  Lancaster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Japanese  first 
came  to  America,  they  clustered  in  "Little 
Tokyos"  operating  a  wide  variety  of  busi- 
nesses which  provided  other  Japanese 
with  services  they  were  either  unable  or 
reluctant  to  acquire  elsewhere. 

But  today,  the  Japanese  American  is 
successfully  engaged  in  every  endeavor; 
they  are  living  in  nearly  every  com- 
munity; they  are  providing  leadership  in 
the  cities,  in  the  schools,  in  busine.ss  and 
industry.  Today,  the  Japanese  American 
is  foimd  throughout  the  mainstream  of 
life. 

While  positive  steps  miLst  be  taken 
to  break  down  all  of  the  barriers  of  dis- 
crimination, the  accomplishments  of  the 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  have 
made  this  country  a  better  place  for 
all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  recognize  the  achievements  and  con- 
tributions of  our  citizens  of  Japanse  an- 
cestry, especially  on  the  occasion  of  the 
22d  biennial  convention  of  the  Jananese 
Americans  Citizens  League  here  In 
Washington. 

Mr.  ULLMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  recounting  and 
honoring  the  contribntion<5  m^de  by 
.TaDane'=^e  find  Jarane'-''  *mp'i'"ans  in 
taming  our  frontier  and  developing  our 
nation,  particularly  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

Though  fewer  than  in  mnny  other 
area,s.  the  Japanese  played  a  significant 
role  in  the  growth  of  the  northwest,  en- 
tering the  region  primnrily  through  the 
port  of  Seattle  or  working  their  wTy  up 
north  from  San  Francisco.  I  would  like 
to  comment  particularly  on  the  role  of 
the  earlv  Japnnese  immigrants  and  their 
sons  and  dTUchters  in  Oregon. 

The  contribution  of  the  Japanese  in 
the  three  northwest-em  States  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Idaho  was  first  in  the 
sweat  of  their  brows  as  they  came  in  large 
numbers  at  the  turn  of  the  century  to 
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work  as  laborers  in  the  lumber  mills  and 
on  the  railroads.  Through  diligence  and 
frugality,  they  saved  their  money  and 
went  on  to  reclaim  land  that  earlier  set- 
tlers had  overlooked  or  given  up  as  non- 
arable.  First  as  tenant  farmers  and  grad- 
ually as  farmers  owning  their  own  land, 
they  made  their  distinct  mark  in  the  de- 
veloping history  of  the  Northwest. 

In  spite  of  many  Americans  who  ap- 
preciated their  ethic  of  hard  work,  fni- 
gality  and  enterprise,  the  Japanese  im- 
migrants in  the  Northwest,  however, 
shared  with  their  brothers  who  settled 
elsewhere  in  the  western  sections  of  the 
United  States  the  hard  facts  of  racial 
prejudice,  based  on  ignorance  and  eco- 
nomic jealousy. 

The  earliest  record  of  Japanese  m 
Oregon  is  found  in  1834  before  the  area 
became  a  State.  A  Japanese  fishing  boat 
had  drifted  on  the  black  current  and 
ended  up  near  Marshfleld.  Of  three  sur- 
vivors, one  Kinzo  Suzuki  arrived  in  Van- 
couver. Oregon  Territory.  Suzuki  stayed 
for  6  vears,  learned  English  and  is  said 
to  have  boarded  an  English  sliip  for 
China. 

History  also  records  that  in  1868.  a 
Kyusaku  Ishikawa  came  from  the  south 
and  lived  in  Portland. 

In  1880.  an  American  named  Andrew 
McKennon.  who  was  an  agricultural  ad- 
viser in  the  Japanese  prefectures  of 
Iwate  and  Aomori.  returned  to  the 
United  States  with  his  wife  Miyo — 
Iwakoslii.  her  brother  Rikizo  and  his 
daughter  Tama.  McKennon  established 
a  sawmill  2  miles  outside  of  Gresham 
and  named  the  area  Orient,  which  still 
exists.  The  family  is  a  respected  pioneer 
in  the  area.  In  1885.  a  Shintaro  Takagi 
came  with  some  merchandise  to  sell  from 
San  Francisco  and  married  Tama  Iwa- 
koshi  in  1891.  The  couple  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  anniversary  in  1940  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Oregon  United 
Japanese  Association. 

It  was  in  1891  that  the  first  Japanese 
immigrant  group  arrived.  There  were 
seven  in  the  first  group  and  17  in  the 
next.  Unable  to  speak  the  language  and 
unused  to  strange  customs,  they  had  no 
protectors  and  encountered  unspeakable 
hardships  after  landing  in  Portland. 

At  one  time.  Takagi.  who  had  opened 
a  drv  goods  store  in  Portland,  ra^hed  to 
their  rescue  when  he  heard  that  a  group 
of  Japanese  were  found  weeping  under 
a  bridge.  Such  irresponsible  immigration 
policy  caused  the  Japanese  consulate 
representative  in  San  Francisco  to  speed 
to  Portland  and  after  investigation,  pro- 
hibit Japanese  to  land  in  Portland  for 
a  wliile. 

The  Japanese  immigrants  mainly 
worked  as  woodcutters  and  hops  pickers. 
Thev  gradually  took  the  place  of  the 
Chinese  laborers  on  the  railroads  as  well. 
Their  diligence  and  steadiness  became 
recognized  in  the  labor  market. 

When  an  understanding  was  reached 
anew  between  the  Immigration  com- 
panies and  the  authorities.  Shlnsaburo 
Ban  became  employed  by  the  former  to 
provide  large  number  of  Japanese  labor- 
ers for  the  Union  Pacific.  Southern  Pa- 
cific, and  the  Spokane.  Portland,  and 
Seattle  auxiliary  lines.  The  Japanese 
worker's  industry  and  productivity  fur- 


ther came  to  be  recognized.  Until  then. 
the  most  powerful  railroad  workers  were 
Italians,  but  Japanese  came  to  outnum- 
ber them  eventually. 

The  farms  and  businesses  now  owned 
by  Japanese  Americans  in  Oregon  are 
the  result  of  the  sweat  of  the  brows  of 
these  earlv  laborers.  Following  the  rail- 
roads, thev  came  to  be  employed  by  the 
lumber  mills  until  1935  and  built  a  good 
reputation  here.  too.  Since  lumber  mill 
wages  amounted  to  40  percent  of  all 
wages  in  the  Northwest,  the  rapid  prog- 
ress of  the  Japanese  iminigrant  in  the 
lumber  industry,  together  with  the  rail- 
road industr,-.  provided  the  twin  bases 
for  his  development  later  in  other  areas. 
The  golden  age  of  railroad  labor  was 
the  10  vears  following  1897.  At  one  time, 
3  000  Japanese  were  working  on  the  rail- 
roads and  helped  support  stores,  restau- 
rants, and  hotels  in  Portland. 

The  1906  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition 
Centennial  Fair  in  Portland,  coupled 
with  the  infiuence  of  the  Japanese  vic- 
tory in  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  en- 
couraged the  growth  of  hotels,  restau- 
rants, barber-shops.  and  grocery  stores 
in  Portland.  The  World  War  I  boom  par- 
ticularlv  helped  the  hotels  in  which 
Japanese  Americans  at  one  time  had  $d 
million  invested.  They  suffered  a  large 
setback  in  the  post-war  depression,  but 
those  who  remained  sustained  their  m- 
dustrv  with  patient  endurance  and  dili- 
gent "hard  work.  In  1940.  there  were  120 
hotels  operated  by  Oregon  Japanese  and 
more  than  80  grocery  stores,  including 
the  first-rate  Modern  Store. 

The  fruits  of  their  labor  on  the  rail- 
roads and  in  the  sawmills  also  became 
capital  to  invest  in  farms,  which  grew 
south  from  Portland  down  the  Willam- 
ette Vallev  to  Salem  and  east  along  the 
Columbia  River  to  Hood  River  and  The 

Dalles.  ^  , 

The  number  and  acreage  of  Japanese- 
American  farms  in  Oregon  in  1940  were 
as  follows: 

Columbia  Slough,  27.  540  acres:  Mon- 
tavila  9  270;  Milwaukee-Oregon  City. 
■'5  375-  Gresham-Troutdale,  82.  2.460; 
Westport.  1.  40;  Canby.  2.  70;  Sherwood. 
13  555-  Banks-Corvallis,  76.  1.040:  Gues- 
ton  12  400;  Salem.  36.  720:  Independ- 
ence 2  85;  Medford.  3.  90;  Hood  River. 
50  l',500;  Parkdale.  21.  462;  Dee.  17.  260; 
Pendleton.  1,  30;  Ontario,  12,  1,d60; 
others.  5,  150.  Japanese-Americans  also 
owned  2.670  acres  and  lease-farmed  8,5 « 7 

£LCr6S. 

Under  the  growing  anti-Japanese  agi- 
tation, particulariy  with  the  passage  of 
the  Alien  Land  Law,  it  was  understand- 
able that  Japanese  hesitated  to  invest  In 
the  land-  but  patient  endurance  was 
characteristic  of  the  Japanese  pioneers 
who  did  put  the  fruits  of  their  laboring 
days  courageously  into  farms  and  other 
businesses. 

Since  banks,  reflecting  the  prevailing 
prejudices,  would  not  loan  them  money, 
the  farms  had  to  expand  gradually. 
Farmers'  associations  and  shipping  coops 
also  found  a  variety  of  hardships  in  their 

way. 

Business  associations  for  the  hotel, 
barbering  and  laundr>-  industries  In  Port- 
land strlved  to  maintain  cordial  relations 
with  their  white  counterparts.  Hotel  and 


grocerv  owners  especially  kept  close  con- 
tact with  labor  unions  to  keep  their  oper- 
ational  policies  and  workers  status  up 

to  par.  ,^       , 

The  Japanese  American  agricultural 
associations  in  Oregon  emphasized  mar- 
kets outside  the  State,  particularly  in  the 
eastern  United  States.  Associations  were 
formed  for  the  growers  of  radishes,  cel- 
ei-y.  peas,  strawberries,  caulifiower.  and 
so'  iforth.  Quality  control  and  improve- 
ment were  strictly  enforced  by  them.  The 
associations  also  encouraged  the  Nisei  to 
studv  business  administration  and  agri- 
culture at  colleges  and  universities. 

In  agricultural  areas,  the  Japanese  in 
Oregon  made  a  special  effort  to  exist  and 
prosper  together  with  peoples  of  other 
ethnic  extraction.  They  joined  unions, 
cooperatives  and  civic  groups  wherever 
thev  could  to  try  to  strengthen  social, 
cultural,  and  economic  ties  with  the  gen- 
eral community. 

Just  for  being  of  Japanese  extraction, 
and  for  being  more  industrious  than 
others,  however,  they  were  also  subjected 
to  discrimination.  As  early  as  1910,  in  the 
Hood  River  area  where  Japanese  immi- 
grant farmers  had  made  the  most  prog- 
ress, fear  of  Japanese  economic  growth 
cau.sed  the  formation  of  the  Oriental  Ex- 
clusion League.  The  contribution  to 
American  industry  by  these  immigrants 
was  looked  on  with  suspicion  and  fear. 

Propaganda  against  the  Japanese 
.seemed  to  peak  around  1918.  In  1921. 
Klnya  Ushijima.  the  San  Francisco  area 
potato  king,  proposed  to  buy  2.000  acres 
to  grow  seed  potatoes,  and  anti-Japanese 
activities  received  renewed  fuel.  Ushijima 
was  forced  to  give  up  his  idea. 

In  1922.  Congress  held  immigration 
hearings  in  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  which 
encouraged  anti-Japanese  forces.  They 
became  better  organized.  Attempts  were 
made  in  1917.  1919.  and  1921  to  pass  an 
Alien  Land  Law,  which  was  finally 
passed  in  1923  and  incorporated  the  worst 
features  of  both  the  California  and 
Washington  versions.  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans lost  farms  they  had  made  produc- 
tive. With  their  livelihood  gone,  families 
scattered  to  the  four  winds. 

In  1925.  only  a  week  after  the  Fourth 
of  July,  a  mob  of  200  persons  attacked  a 
Japanese  workers'  camp  at  the  Pacific 
Spruce  Lumber  Mills  in  Toledo.  Five 
guards  were  injured,  and  the  mob  de- 
manded that  the  Japanese  leave  immedi- 
atelv.  Twenty-five  men,  two  women,  and 
four  Filipinos  were  kidnaped  and  taken 
awav.  The  mill  had  polled  its  white  work- 
ers who  expressed  little  objection  to  the 
companv  hiring  60  to  70  Japanese  work- 
ers, but  the  local  chamber  of  commerce 
and  businessmen  expressed  vocal  opposi- 
tion. 

The  Oregon  Japanese  Association  im- 
mediatelv  investigated  and  wrot«  the 
authorities  and  the  newspapers,  correct- 
ing the  mob's  propaganda  and  asking  for 
fair  judgment  from  Toledo  citizens.  The 
Japanese  foreign  minister  and  the  am- 
bassador in  Washington  were  also  noti- 
fied. 

The  companv  pressed  for  the  arrest 
of  mob  leaders,  but  the  district  attorney 
refused  to  prosecute,  giving  lack  of  evi- 
dence as  his  excuse. 

The  Japanese  association  refused  to 
give  up  Bv  patiently  collecting  evidence, 
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it  sued  nine  members  of  the  attacking 
mob  for  $130,000  damages  m  September. 
Church  leaders  and  the  Oregon  Lumber 
Dealers  Alliance  passed  resolutions  con- 
demning the  mob's  violence. 

The  defendants  asked  for  a  settlement 
but  would  not  agree  to  drop  their  objec- 
tion to  the  Japanese  returning  to  work. 
They  resorted  to  demonstrations,  propa- 
ganda, and  sought  the  aid  of  politicians. 
On  July  12.  1926.  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  m  Portland,  the  Japanese  won  the 
case,  receiving  S2.500  damages  and  $5,500 
court  casts  judgments. 

Gradually,  Japanese  workers  in  the 
sawmills  and  cannery  workers  were  able 
to  join  the  AFL  or  CIO.  Japanese  Amer- 
ican railroad  workers  had  their  ovvTi  local, 
1703.  in  1921. 

Japanese  American  fishmg  boats, 
based  in  Monterey  and  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  fished  off  the  coast  of  Oregon, 
developing  the  so-called  Astoria  fishing 
industry.  At  fir.^t  Oregon  put  a  limit  on 
catches  and  prohibited  Japanese  from 
fishing  there.  But  the  adverse  effect  of 
this  limit  on  the  industrial  growth  of  the 
State  was  recognized  in  1935.  and  fishing 
was  reopened  to  these  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Coos  Bay-Astona  region. 
Fishing  was  done  only  during  the  sum- 
mer daylight  hours  with  a  technique 
only  well-understood  by  these  fisher- 
men of  Japanese  descent. 

All  in  all.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  can  easily  be 
said  that  the  Japanese  immigrants  who 
first  came  to  Oregon  contributed  to  the 
State's  growth  and  development  in  a  far 
greater  proportion  than  their  numbers 
would  indicate.  Overcoming  a  deep  cul- 
tural barrier  and  stiff  prejudice,  these 
Japanese  went  on  to  become  outstanding 
American  citizens  with  a  strong  sense  of 
accomplishment  and  true  pride  in  this 
country.  Their  sons  and  daughters  and 
grandchildren  carry  on  this  tradition 
today,  and  I  am  pleased  to  salute  them. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know 
that  the  Japanese  American  Citizens 
League  is  holding  its  22d  biennial  na- 
tional convention  in  Washington.  DC. 
this  week.  What  few  may  know  is  that 
the  JACL  was  founded  42  years  ago  in 
Seattle.  Wash.,  the  area  which  I  repre- 
sent. 

Japanese  Americans  have  made  invalu- 
able contributions  to  our  country.  Today 
I  would  like  to  enumerate  .some  of  these 
which  have  particularly  effected  Wash- 
ington State  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

In  1885,  when  Japan  lifted  her  emigra- 
tion ban,  many  young  maJe  Japanese  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Some  were  stu- 
dents, merchants,  professionals,  skilled 
workmen,  and  farmers.  At  first  however, 
most  were  laborers.  The  demand  for  Jap- 
anese labor  mcrcased  as  the  supply  of 
Chinese  laborers  declined.  Pi-imarily  they 
worked  in  railroading  and  lumbering.  In 
1892.  a  thousand  Japane.se  were  working 
on  the  Oregon  Short  Line.  Lumbering 
firms  were  employing  30  percent  of  the 
adult  nxale  Japanese  labor  force.  These 
men  were  paid  lower  wages  than  the 
other  workers.  .Also  in  tlie  early  igno's. 
salmon  fishing  ,ind  canning  became  a 
booming  busmess.  Japanese  were  provid- 
ing 20  percent  of  the  canning  force  in 
1912. 


Japanese  people  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  agriculture  of  Wash- 
ington State.  The  first  Japanese  farm  of 
record  was  at  Wapato  in  1892.  Most  of 
the  land  which  the  Japanese  cultivated 
had  to  be  brought  from  its  natiu'al  state 
which  meant  much  back  breaking  toU. 
Yet,  by  1920  the  Japanese  were  supply- 
ing 75  percent  of  the  region's  vegetables 
in  addition  to  e.xporting  some.  In  1927 
these  farmers  shipped  83  percent  of  the 
region's  total  of  lettuce  and  green  peas 
to  eastern  cities. 

Members  of  the  Japanese  community 
introduced  the  Japanese  oyster  to  the 
waters  of  Puget  Sound.  Iii  1919  Emy 
T.sukimoto  and  Joe  Miyagi  formed  a 
group  to  import  400  cases  of  Miyagi  seed 
oysters  which  they  scattered  over  600 
acres  of  Samish  tidelands.  The  oysters 
thrived  and  in  2  years  had  grown  to  an 
unbelievable  six  inches  in  length.  This 
was  the  start  of  an  industry  which  is 
valued  in  excess  of  $100  million  annually. 

Some  Japanese  immigrants  applied 
their  talents  to  a  new  trade,  that  of 
dairying.  By  1920,  their  dairies  were  pro- 
viding half  of  Seattle's  milk  supply. 

All  of  these  accomplishments  were 
made  by  people  who  faced  strong  dis- 
crimination and  many  immigration  prob- 
lems. There  was  the  1907  act  later  called 
the  "Gentlemen's  Agreement."  the 
Washington  Allen  Land  Acts  of  1921  and 
1923,  and  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924. 
Then  with  the  coming  of  World  War  II 
came  the  deplorable  act  of  evacuation 
and  detention  in  concentration  camps  of 
all  Japanese,  aliens  and  citizens  alike. 
This  shameful  episode  has  been  called  by 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Jackson,  in  his 
dissent  on  the  Korematsu  case,  as  "a 
great  and  evil  blotch  upon  our  national 
history."  But  finally  in  1952,  the  Walter- 
McCarren  Act  gave  the  Japanese  a 
chance,  so  long  denied  them,  to  become 
citizens  and  they  did  so  in  great  numbers. 

This  country  can  well  be  proud  of  its 
Japanese  members  and  their  ance.stors 
who  have  contributed  so  much.  In  the 
State  of  Washington  they  helped  devel- 
op the  economy  in  railroading,  lumber- 
ing, salmon  fishing,  oyster  growing,  farm- 
ing and  dairying. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  having  the 
opportunity  today  to  publicly  recognize 
and  applaud  the  contributions  made  by 
Japanese  Americans. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
probably  few  areas  remain  in  the  United 
States  where  traces  of  the  old  w^est  and 
modern  America  are  intertwined  so 
closely  as  in  Idaho.  The  spirit  of  pioneers 
who  came  in  the  early  1890's  was  re- 
kindled in  the  early  1900's  when  the  first 
Japanese  came  to  Idaho.  These  Issei  were 
true  pioneers,  having  come  with  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  the  land. 
The  cultural  shock  of  a  new  land  was 
doubly  intensified  because  most  of  these 
immigrants  did  not  speak  English.  Yet. 
they  stayed  in  Idaho,  married,  and  raised 
their  families,  who  today  are  an  integral 
and  highly  respected  part  of  Idaho  so- 
ciety. 

I  am  privileged  to  call  as  my  personal 
friends  and  neighbors  many  Japanese 
Americans  who  live  in  my  home  State 
whose  parents  and  grandparents  we 
honor  today  in  Congress. 


The  history  of  the  Japanese  in  Idaho 
begins  around  1891  when  Tadahichi 
Tanaka  contracted  to  supply  workers  for 
the  Oregon  Short  Line  between  Hunting- 
ton and  Granger  for  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad. 

Tanaka  moved  his  headquarters  from 
Nampa  to  Pocatello  and  lived  the  life  of 
baronial  splendor  in  the  style  of  Japanese 
construction  bosses  who  also  had  a  hand 
in  gambling  and  prostitution.  In  the 
openhanded  way  of  such  basses,  he  even 
built  a  Japanese  hospital  in  Pocatello, 
but  his  excesses  caught  up  with  him  and 
he  later  failed. 

His  work  was  taken  up  by  others  and 
developed  the  first  era  of  prosperity  for 
railroad  workers  in  the  early  1900s.' 

The  move  into  agriculture  followed 
later.  A  Japanese  railroad  boss  named 
Moto  Nishiyama  with  headquarters  in 
Rock  Springs.  Wyo..  talked  the  Idaho 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  into  employing  Jap- 
anese. In  1903,  the  Nichibei  Enterprise 
of  San  Francisco  sent  150  or  so  workers 
from  southern  California  for  thinning 
work  at  Idaho  Falls  and  Garland. 

The  first  group  could  not  get  used  to 
the  severe  cold  weather,  but  a  subsequent 
group  of  16  to  Idaho  Falls  and  20  to  Gar- 
land fared  better  and  built  a  reputation 
for  good  work  that  opened  the  way  for 
other  Japanese  workers  to  follow. 

In  1903.  Nishiyama  also  got  immigrants 
from  Hawaii  to  work  in  the  coal  mines  of 
Wyoming  or  on  the  railroads.  These 
workers  switched  to  sugar  beet  work  dur- 
ing its  busy  seasons  and  built  a  founda- 
tion for  Japanese  in  Idaho  agriculture. 

In  east  Idaho.  Japanese  started  as  rail- 
road workers  and  sugar  beet  laborers  and 
gradually  transferred  to  growing  sugar 
beets.  The  first  farmers  began  about 
1904.  They  first  succeeded  in  growing  the 
famous  Idaho  potatoes  around  1911-12. 
By  1940.  Japanese  in  the  Idaho  Falls 
area  owned  1.396  acres  of  land  and  leased 
3,462  more.  Some  43  families  numbering 
about  265  persons  lived  in  the  area  at  the 
time. 

In  1912.  the  Japanese  Association  in  the 
area  moved  to  establish  the  right  of  Jap- 
anese aliens  to  own  land,  but  the  right 
was  taken  away  less  than  10  years  later 
by  Idaho's  Alien  Land  Law.  A  1922  move 
to  take  away  their  leasing  rights,  how- 
ever, failed. 

Pocatello  has  the  oldest  history  of  Jap- 
anese in  Idaho,  but  farming  in  the  area 
did  not  begin  until  about  1912.  By  1919, 
many  Japanese  were  settling  around  Fort 
Hall  and  toward  Tyhee,  mainly  engaged 
in  growing  potatoes.  They  did  very  well, 
and  by  1926.  there  were  many  nouveau 
riche  who  owed  their  fortunes  to  the 
lowly  spud.  They  were  producing  70  per- 
cent of  all  the  potatoes  in  Bonneville 
County. 

In  the  Rexburg  area,  the  Japanese 
came  as  contract  workers  for  the  sugar 
refineries  in  1904.  and  at  one  time  duiing 
the  season,  as  many  as  300  Japanese  re- 
sided in  the  area.  About  one-third  stayed 
permanently  and  went  into  agriculture. 

In  southern  Idaho,  Japanese  came  as 
early  as  1890  as  railroad  workers.  They 
did  not  go  into  agriculture  until  1904 
when  the  area's  pioneer,  Masazo  Jyo 
helped  develop  Twin  Falls.  In  1909.  he 
moved  to  Castleford  and  helped  develop 
that  area.  .A  sugar  refinery  was  built  in 
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Burley  in  1910  which  began  to  employ 
man v' Japanese.  By  1940,  about  150  Japa- 
nese "lived  in  the  area,  cultivating  about 
2.000  acres  of  beans  and  potatoes.  700  of 
them  their  own.  A  faction  in  1936  at- 
tempted to  limit  the  size  of  Japanese 
farms  to  80  acres,  but  the  pioneer  efforts 
of  the  Japanese  in  developing  agriculture 
was  well  known,  and  the  effort  failed. 

As  the  first  headquarters  of  Japanese 
railroad  workers  in  the  western  area  of 
Idaho,  Nampa  was  a  swinging  towii  in  the 
1890's'.  ■When  the  company  moved  to 
Pocatello.  some  workers  stayed  and 
opened  restaurants  and  laimdries  wiiile 
others  turned  to  farming  in  nearby  small 
towns. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  sugar 
refineries  and  the  1906  San  Francisco 
earthquake,  the  town  saw  an  influx  of 
Japanese  that  year.  Some  300  Japanese 
celebrated  the  emperor's  birthday  that 
year  with  a  sumo  tournament  and  other 
entertainment  that  had  curious  Ameri- 
cans come  out  to  watch  with  picnic 
lunches. 

Farming  was  begun  around  1902.  ana 
World  War  I  prosperity  helped  it  grow. 
Onions,  potatoes  and  celery  were  the 
main  crops,  and  the  Japanese  were  the 
first  in  the  area  to  ship  their  produce  to 
the  east. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  contributions  that 
Japanese  Americans  have  made  to  this 
Nation.  We  who  live  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain area  have  been  fortunate  to  have  as 
our  friends  and  neighbors  many  Japa- 
nese Americans  who  have  contributed 
significantly  to  om-  localities  as  fine  and 
responsible  citizens. 

It  is  also  significant  that  Salt  Lake 
Citv,  Utah  is  the  hometown  of  many  of 
the  top  leaders  of  the  Japanese  Ameri- 
can Citizens  League. 

As  a  Congressman  who  comes  from  a 
State  that  takes  pride  in  the  pioneer  an- 
cestors that  settled  and  tamed  a  desert 
region  to  make  it  blossom  ino  a  fertile 
haven  for  is  inhabitants,  I  take  special 
pride  today  in  paying  tribute  to  the  pio- 
neer generation  of  my  friends  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  who  contributed  so  much  to  our 
intermountain  States. 

In  1900.  there  were  only  395  Japanese 
in  Wyoming.  By  1910.  the  number  had 
increased  to  1.503— half  of  them  railroad 
workers  and  half  coal  miners. 

The  earliest  workers  went  into  Rock 
Springs  through  a  labor  contractor 
named  Gen  Nishimoto. 

In  the  northeast  area  in  Sheridan. 
Kinya  Okajima  came  in  1901  as  a  rail- 
road labor  supervisor.  By  1910.  Japanese 
laborers  were  working  in  seven  mines 
stretching  over  20  miles.  They  were  able 
to  join  the  miners'  union  in  1907  and 
earn  from  $2  to  $4  for  an  8-hour  day, 
making  from  25  to  63  cents  a  ton,  which 
was  good  wages  for  those  days. 

Railroad  workers  in  Wyoming  came  a 
few  years  after  those  in  Montana,  Idaho, 
and  Utah.  In  1903.  Japanese  labor  con- 
tractors provided  250  workers  for  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  the  Evanston 
area  near  the  Utah  border.  In  1904,  the 
labor  contractors  moved  their  head- 
quarters to  Cheyenne  and  sent  workers 
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as  far  out  as  North  Platte.  Nebr.  They 
produced  .such  good  results  that  in  1905. 
Union  Pacific  ."^ent  Japanese  to  Colorado 
and  eastern  Nebraska. 

Many  Japanese  immigrants  were  re- 
emigrating  from  Hawaii  and  Mexico  in 
those  days,  and  at  one  time  the  labor 
contractors  had  as  many  as  3,000  work- 
ers on  their  rolls,  but  with  reemigration 
from  Hawaii  prohibited  in  1907  and  rail- 
road workers  being  attracted  to  farm  and 
cannery  work,  the  number  gradually  de- 
clined. 

However,  the  excellent  reputation 
established  by  Japanese  on  the  raDroad 
received  recognition  as  after  1910.  many 
were  promoted  to  foremen. 

As  for  farming,  the  number  is  small 
but  the  farms  are  mostly  operated  on 
a  large  scale  in  Worland  and  Powell  to 
the  north  and  Sheridan  in  the  northeast. 
Thev  started  out  as  cattle  ranches  until 
in  1915.  the  Ujifusa  Brothers  in  Worland 
began  cultivating  farm  produce. 

Shuiclii  Sam  Ujifusa  came  to  Worland 
in  1907  from  Denver,  intending  to  cattle 
ranch  in  the  Big  Horn  Basin  at  a  time 
when  there  were  no  roads  there.  He  built 
up  his  herd  to  570  heads.  In  1915.  he 
succeeded  in  growing  beans  and  potatoes 
and  in  1920  he  went  into  sugar  beets. 

During  the  war  when  10.000  Japanese 
from  the  west  coast  were  interned  at 
Heart  Mountain  near  Cody,  Ujifusa  was 
called  in  as  an  agricultiu-al  consultant 
to  help  the  center  residents  grow  vege- 
tables for  their  own  use  which  were 
suited  to  the  Wyoming  soil  The  vege- 
table farm  begun  by  the  camp  internees 
is  being  carried  on  by  the  Ando  Brothers 
The  mining  town  of  Kemmerer  near 
Rock  Springs  has  a  large  Japanese-op- 
erated laundiT  firm,  whose  large  boiler 
provides  the  town  with  steam  heat  and 
a  time  wiiistle.  In  its  heyday.  Kemmerer 
had  some  2.000  Japanese  going  in  and 
out  of  town.  In  1910.  there  was  a  Japa- 
ne.se-operated  hotel,  barber  shop,  pool 
hall,  latmdry,  restaurants  as  well  as  a 
gambling  hall  and  house  of  ill  fame. 

How  they  were  recruited  and  brought 
over  we  have  no  way  of  knowing,  but 
the  earliest  Japanese  in  Montana  were 
prostitutes  in  Butte  of  whom  there  are 
records  from  1884  to  1890.  While  we  may 
not  entirely  approve  of  their  mode  of 
making  a  living,  we  have  to  give  a  nod 
to  their  sheer  courage  in  coming  to  a 
strange  land  where  very  few  of  their  an- 
cestry and  sex  existed. 

Japanese  began  coming  in  greater 
numbers  in  1898  when  a  Japanese  labor 
contracting  firm.  Toyo  Trading  Co., 
agreed  to  provide  workers  for  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  Co.  They  also  con- 
tracted with  eight  other  railroads  to  pro- 
vide workers  and  at  one  time  were 
sending  from  3.000  to  6.000  Japanese  into 
Montana.  Idaho,  and  North  Dakota. 

In  Montana,  the  company  had  a 
branch  ofSce  in  Missoula  and  had  from 
1.000  to  2.000  Japanese  working  in  the 
State.  As  sugar  refineries  became  estab- 
lished all  over  the  State,  the  Japanese 
were  also  welcomed  as  farmworkers,  and 
some  staved  on  to  work  their  own  farm.s 
eventually.  However,  due  to  the  severe 
cold,  agriculture  in  Montana  did  not  see 
the  growth  it  did  in  other  States. 

In  1907,  there  were  1.920  Japanese  in 
Montana,  of  whom  1,894  were  men  and 


22  were  women.  The  majority  were  rail- 
road workers  living  in  camps  along  the 
Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific 
Railroads,  mainly  in  Missoula,  Billings 
and  Havre.  Th(.'  number  decreased  to 
1.483  in  1915. 

In  1915,  Japenese  were  cultivating  a 
total  of  2.080  acres  in  Montana,  all  of 
it  on  a  cash  lease  basis.  The  main  prod- 
uct was  sugar  beets,  with  some  pig  farm- 
ing and  vegetables  grown. 

Japanese  began  growing  sugar  beets 
in  1906  when  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Refinery  was  established  in  Billings. 
Several  labor  contractors  went  in  to- 
gether to  provide  some  200  workers  for 
a  3.000-acre  beet  farm.  About  the  same 
time,  the  Toyo  Trading  Co.  sent  a  part 
of  the  workers  it  was  supplying  to  rail- 
roads to  Laurel.  Both  groups  of  workers 
established  excellent  work  records  and 
created  a  mood  in  the  State  to  welcome 
Japanese  workers.  In  1907,  another  50 
to  60  workers  came  to  Garbon  County 
from  Idaho. 

It  was  in  1907  that  Japanese  who  had 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  grow  sugar 
beets  borrowed  from  banks  and  sugar  re- 
finers to  begin  fanning  for  themselves. 
Joliet  in  Carbon  County  was  the  place. 
From  about  1910,  farmer  Yataro  Tankak 
grew  beam  as  well  as  sugar  beets  with 
success,  and  other  Japanese  followed 
suit,  gi-owing  about  70  percent  sugar  beets 
to  30  percent  beans. 

World  War  I  brought  sudden  riches  to 
many,  but  the  depression  following  it 
plunged  as  many  down.  Some  farmers 
changed  to  growing  potatoes,  melons, 
onion  and  cabbage  with  some  success. 
At  about  this  time.  Mokutaro  Hori  and 
others  in  Wliitefish  succeeded  in  growing 
celery  and  lettuce  which  until  then  were 
considered  ungrowable  in  Montana. 

In  1940.  there  were  21  Japanese  fam- 
iUes  farming  in  the  State,  of  whom  15 
were  tenant  farmers.  Altogether  they 
cultivated  about  3.360  acres,  of  which 
thev  owned  1.140  acres.  Value  of  their 
annual  vield  was  about  $250,000. 

The  Missoula  area  at  that  time  was  a 
hotbed  of  yellow  fever,  and  the  230  or 
so  graves  in  the  cemeter>-  with  Japanese 
names  attest  to  the  fact.  The  local  medi- 
cal association  invited  Dr.  Hideyo 
Noguchi  from  the  Rockefeller  Research 
Institute  in  New  York.  Dr.  Noguclii 
staved  2  weeks  and  developed  a  vaccine 
to  combat  the  fever.  Kokichi  Nakagawa, 
a  pioneer  farmer  in  the  area,  volunteered 
to  be  the  first  to  test  the  vaccme.  His 
courage  convinced  others  to  take  the 
shots  too,  and  yellow  fever  deaths  de- 
clined dramatically.  Both  Dr.  Noguchi 
and  Nakagawa  are  remembered  grate- 
fullv  bv  Missoula.  . 

Great  Falls,  located  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  was  long  notorious  for  its 
persecution  of  Orientals.  At  about  1890. 
three  Chinese  came  to  town  and  opened 
a  laundry.  Two  were  pushed  to  their 
deatl-LS  in  the  falls,  and  one  managed  to 
escape  the  mob  »  ,„„, 

Japanese  came  to  the  area  about  1901 
when  the  Tovo  Trading  Co.  .sent  workeri 
to  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  'White 
workci-s  who  resented  their  coming  sent  a 
lynch  mob  of  cowboys  one  night  and  took 
the  workers  to  Wolf  Creek  where  they 
tied  them  up  from  the  trees,  and  whea 
the  color  in  their  faces  changed,  pulled 
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them  down  and  tortured  them.  Toyo 
Tradings  president  appealed  to  the  gov- 
ernor at  Helena,  who  had  several  of  the 
cowboys  arrested,  but  none  were  pros- 
ecuted. 

A  little  before  this  time,  a  similar  in- 
cident happened  in  the  Cascade  area. 
One  Japanese  brave  named  Hinotama- 
no-Bunkichi — Fu'eball  Bunkichi — rode 
uuo  Cascade  by  himself  to  challenge  the 
cowboys,  but  was  chased  back  to  Havre. 

By  about  1930.  however,  the  situation 
changed,  and  newcomers  were  welcomed; 
however,  m  the  early  1900's.  violence  was 
frequent.  There  is  a  record  of  a  large- 
scale  shootout  between  Japanese  rail- 
road hands  and  cowboys  in  the  town  in 
Chester  in  the  best — or  worst — Holly- 
wood western  tradition  in  1903. 

Utah's  Japanese  history  begins  about 
the  same  way  with  Wyoming  and  Mon- 
tana— that  is,  there  are  records  of  Jap- 
ajiese  prostitutes  being  chased  out  by 
more  moral  Japanese  about  1890. 

However,  Japanese  did  not  arrive  in 
appreciable  numbers  until  1903,  much 
later  than  the  three  west  coast  States.  In 
1903,  the  Nichibei  Employment  Co.  in 
San  Francisco  sent  a  group  of  workers 
to  Garland  as  sugar  beet  laborers,  about 
the  same  time  similar  workers  were  sent 
in  to  eastern  Idaho.  Japanese  also  began 
working  in  the  mines  at  that  time. 

The  first  railroad  workers  also  ap- 
peared in  the  early  1900's.  working  on 
the  Oregon  Shore  Line,  and  others  soon 
followed,  working  for  Union  Pacific. 
Southern  Pacific,  and  others.  At  its  peak, 
there  were  some  400  to  2,000  working  on 
the  railroad  imtil  immigration  from  Ha- 
waii was  prohibited  in  1909. 

Japanese  first  contracted  to  work  at 
the  Castlegate  Mines  in  1903-04,  and 
their  good  record  encouraged  others  to  be 
hired  at  Sumiyside  Mines  in  1905,  Ken- 
nilworth  Mines  in  1906.  Clear  Creek 
Mines  in  1908.  Moreland  in  1909  as  well 
as  Winter  Quarters.  Black  Fork  Mines  in 
1911.  Pierce  Mines  in  1917 — all  coal 
mines. 

They  began  working  at  the  famous 
open  copper  mine  at  Bingham  in  1909. 
Hayao  Oka.  who  contracted  for  the 
workers  recalled  that  when  he  opened  a 
re.staurant  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  1907. 
there  were  only  a  few  Japanese  there — 
two  houses  of  ill  fame  and  a  handful  of 
laborers. 

Japanese  first  began  agriculture  out- 
side Ogden  in  the  Wilson  Scene  and 
Birch  Creek  area  in  1902,  growing  onions, 
potatoes,  and  tomatoes.  They  gradually 
expanded  to  Ti-emonton.  Honeyville, 
Brigham,  Layton.  Clearfield,  and  Roy 
near  Ogden  and  from  Salt  Lake  City  to 
West  Jordan,  Murray,  and  Riverton. 

By  1910.  Japanese  farmers  were  culti- 
vating 5.550  acres  of  sugar  beets.  464 
acres  of  vegetables.  50  acres  of  hay.  53 
acres  of  wheat.  5  acres  of  fruits,  10  acres 
raising  chickens  plus  207 '2  acres  in  mis- 
cellaneous products.  They  owned  a  total 
of  779  acres  in  1910. 

In  urban  centers,  Ogden  developed 
earlier  than  Salt  Lake  City,  and  by  1910. 
each  had  its  share  of  busine.s.ses  catering 
to  the  needs  of  other  Japanese. 

The  years  between  1910  and  1920  may 
be  described  as  the  "settling  down'  years 
when  Japanese  changed  from  simple  la- 
borers to  farmers  and  businessmen  and 


those  remaining  in  the  mines  and  rail- 
roads being  promoted  to  gang  bosses  and 
foremen.  However,  a  1930  survey  indi- 
cates that  the  largest  number  of  Japa- 
nese males  were  employed  by  the  mines, 
followed  by  the  railroads,  with  farming 
third  and  those  employed  in  private 
homes  fourth. 

A  unique  pioneer  in  farming  was 
Yasujiro  Kasuga.  who  arrived  in  Utah 
in  1901  and  eventually  went  into  farm- 
ing, specializing  in  strawberries  around 
1920.  In  those  days,  the  berries  grown 
were  mainly  of  the  "Marshal"  variety, 
which  had  a  tendency  to  soften  quickly. 
Middlemen  would  take  advantage  of  this 
weak  point  to  dump  the  crops  at  low 
prices.  His  fighting  spirit  aroused, 
Kasuga  decided  to  devote  his  life  to 
improving  Utah  strawberries.  This  was 
in  the  depressed  year  of  1927. 

It  took  him  10  years  of  experimenta- 
tion before  he  developed  the  superior 
"20th  Century"  strain.  Although  he  had 
a  large  family  to  support  during  the 
depression  years,  Kasuga  never  stinted 
on  a  chance  to  improve  his  strawberries. 
When  a  new  plant  cost  $1  each,  he 
would  buy  12  when  his  family  was  exist- 
ing for  a  whole  week  on  nothing  but 
biscuits. 

His  perseverance,  patience,  and  deter- 
mination to  grow  the  best  resulted  in 
such  notable  varieties  as  "Miss  Utah" 
and  "Kasuga."  Kasuga  provided  seed 
plants  to  other  farmers,  not  only  in  Utah 
alone  but  in  the  west  coast  States,  par- 
ticularly in  California.  They  were  also 
shipped  all  over  the  United  States  and 
even  to  Europe.  Kasuga  also  gave  dis- 
counts to  Japanese  farmers  and  en- 
couraged them  to  set  up  strawberry 
cooperatives. 

In  the  Ogden  area,  a  farmer  named 
Oka  first  demonstrated  his  ability  to  con- 
tract with  the  Utah  Carming  Co.  to 
grow  tomatoes.  By  1920,  75  percent  of 
the  tomatoes  canned  by  the  company 
were  grown  by  Japanese  farmers. 

A  1909  survey  showed  that  in  north 
Utah,  mainly  around  Ogden.  Garland. 
Logan,  and  Lewiston,  Japanese  farmers 
were  cultivating  around  6,000  acres. 

A  1923  survey  showed  that  in  Weber, 
Davis,  Box  Elder,  and  Cache  counties, 
Japanese  owned  1,453  acres  and  lease- 
farmed  7,379  a<;res  more.  They  grew  more 
than  20  varieties  of  crops. 

The  first  Japanese  came  to  Nevada 
early  in  1900  as  railroad  workers.  In 
Reno,  a  few  Japanese  were  already  work- 
ing as  servants  in  private  homes  in  1905, 
In  1907.  Japanese  were  beginning  to  be 
hired  at  the  McGill  Copper  Mine  in 
East  Nevada  near  the  Utah  border.  They 
did  not  begin  to  show  up  at  Las  Vegas 
until  about  1914-15. 

Three  miles  out  of  Reno  in  a  town 
called  Sparks,  which  became  a  center  for 
railroad  workers,  the  Nichibei  Employ- 
ment Co  in  San  Francisco  first  sent  out 
several  hundred  Japanese  laborers  in 
1904. 

With  the  decline  in  immigration,  the 
Japanese  population  in  the  Reno  area 
was  reduced  to  about  30  to  40  families 
by  1940. 

In  Eastern  Nevada,  Japanese  were 
mainly  concentrated  In  White  Pine 
County  in  the  McGill.  Ely,  and  Ruth 
areas.   The   Nichibei   Co.   also  provided 


some  200  workers  for  the  Nevada  North- 
em  Railroad  to  build  a  new  hne  140 
miles  south  from  Cobre  in  1905.  By  the 
time  the  work  was  completed,  there  were 
about  20  Japanese  in  Ely  working  as 
house  servants,  making  high  wages  for 
that  time  of  $7  to  $10  a  day.  With  the 
development  of  the  copper  mines,  there 
were  about  150  Japanese  working  there. 
By  1940.  however,  there  were  only  15  or 
so  Japanese  left. 

In  1912,  the  Japanese  first  began 
working  at  Guggenheim's  famous  Nev- 
ada copper  mines,  wliich  were  opened 
in  1907.  Some  250  workers  were  sent 
into  McGill  and  Ruth. 

The  Japanese  population  in  White 
Pine  County  in  1941  just  prior  to  the 
war  was  about  40  in  McGill.  35  at  the 
Nevada  Northern  Railroad  camp  and  35 
in  the  Ely  area. 

In  southern  Nevada,  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  brought  in  several  hundred 
Japanese  workers  from  Salt  Lake  City 
in  1904.  but  by  1910.  the  number  had 
declined  to  about  40  to  50. 

In  1913,  a  San  Bernardino,  Calif., 
farmer  named  Yonema  Tomiyasu,  dis- 
couraged by  the  passage  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Alien  Land  Law.  looked  for  new 
areas  to  conquer  in  Las  Vegas.  Find- 
ing a  welcome,  he  purchased  40  acres 
In  the  desert  where  no  one  had  even 
thought  of  farming.  Winding  up  his  af- 
fairs in  San  Bernardino,  he  returned  to 
Las  Vegas  in  1915  and  began  years  of 
painstaking,  bitter  labor. 

In  a  desert  domain  like  Las  Vegas,  no 
one  thought  there  would  be  a  water  hole. 
but  Tomiyasu.  after  years  of  trial  and 
error,  discovered  one  in  the  outskirts  of 
town  and  bought  160  acres  to  go  into 
farming.  He  raised  vegetables  before  the 
war.  switched  to  cliicken  and  turkey 
farming  during  the  war  to  supply  meat 
for  a  nearby  Army  base  and  after  the 
war  began  a  nursery.  The  town  named 
a  Tomiyasu  Lane  in  Ms  honor. 

On  a  more  personal  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  conclude  by  saying  that  Utah 
has  been  blessed  by  the  rich  contribu- 
tions made  to  our  State  by  our  people 
of  Japanese  ancestry.  They  have  con- 
tributed order,  industry,  cleanliness,  ac- 
tive citizenship,  and  self-control  as  in- 
dividuals in  such  measure  tiiat  they  have 
put  into  our  society  more  than  they  have 
taken  out  and  we  are  the  better  because 
of  their  contributions  to  the  welfare  of 
all  of  us. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  bright 
summer  day  a  slender  young  man  with 
straight  black  hair  and  dressed  as  a 
working  farmer  gazed  across  the  sun- 
drenched land.  By  his  side  stood  a  wisp 
of  a  girl,  straight-backed  and  vibrant. 
Her  eyes  eagerly  followed  his  out- 
stretched arm  and  she  heard  him  say, 
with  hope  in  his  voice  and  a  dream  in  his 
eyes,  "This  will  be  our  home."  It  was 
the  summer  of  1912  in  the  State  of  Utah. 
This  young  couple  belonged  to  the  latest 
group  of  immigrants  to  come  to  America 
from  far-off  Japan. 

He  was  one  of  .'jeveral  thousand  im- 
migrants from  Japan  who  did  not  settle 
in  the  fertile,  productive  valleys  on  the 
west  coast  but  sought  the  challenges  of 
the  more  vigorous  climate  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Many  of  his  associates  went 
off  to  work  in  the  coal  mines  of  Price  and 
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Helper  while  others  sought  employment 
in  the  copper  mines  in  Bingham  Canyon. 
Some  of  his  friends  became  railroad  men 
maintaining  the  vast  network  of  Union 
Pacific  tracks  that  the  Chinese  and  In.^h 
emigrants  had  built  in  the  previous 
miturv  Some  of  the  more  enterprising 
immigrants  became  small  shopkeepers, 
rooming  house  operators,  and  diverse 
Uall  businessmen  in  Salt  Lake  City  and 
oeden  A  goodly  number  of  the  Japanese 
settlers  turned  to  the  land  and  wrested 
a  meager  living  by  growing  crops  on  the 
reluctant  alkaline  soil  of  Utah  and  m  the 
process  they  were  instrumental  in  mak- 
ing the  desert  bloom. 

Thev  all  came  with  high  hopes  of  at- 
taining success  in  a  new  land.  Some  had 
fled  from  political  or  religious  oppres- 
<=ion  others  came  strictly  as  adventurers. 
but  most  came  to  America  to  improve 
their  economic  lot.  The  women  in  the 
CToup   never    numbering   more   than   a 
thousand  or  so  in  Utah,  came  later  after 
the  men  where  established.  Many  came 
as  picture  brides  to  strange  and  unknown 
men  in  a  strange  and  alien  land.  Wher- 
ever and  to  whomever  they  came,  these 
gentle  women  from  the  Far  East  brought 
warmth  and  stability  and  a  semblance 
of  familv  life.  Though  handicapped  by 
language    differences,    and    confronted 
with  racial  and  ethnic  antagonism,  and 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  being  the 
latest  of  the  immigrant  groups  to  appear 
in  America,  they  had  to  compete  with 
earlier  arrivals  who  had  already  estab- 
li'^hed    themselves,    these    sturdy,    hard 
working  Japanese  immigrants  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  the  early  develop- 
ment of  western  America. 

In  the  State  of  Utah  the  development 
of  the  mines,  the  establishment  of  the 
sugar  factories  and  the  tomato  canneries, 
the  marketing  of  vegetable  crops  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  railroads;  all  basic 
industries  in  the  eariy  growth  of  Utah, 
were  aided  and  enhanced  by  the  labor 
and  the  ingenuity  of  the  first  generation 
Japanese  immigrants. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  the  ma- 
terial progress  was  the  transmission  of 
the  cultural  identity,  the  spirit  and  the 
essence  of  the  East  to  enrich  the  great 
Western  civilization.  For  to  these  hard- 
working Japanese  men  and  gentle  Japa- 
nese women  were  bom  sons  and  daugh- 
ters in  whose  veins  flowed  the  cultural 
heritage  and  traditions  of  old  Japan,  and 
yet  as  full  fledged  citizens  of  America, 
who  were  ready  and  anxious  to  partici- 
pate in  the  great  experiment  to  forge  a 
new  nation  dedicated  to  the  principle  of 
individual  freedom  and  dignity  and  equal 
opportunity  for  all.  The  Nisei— second 
generation— cliildren  learned  early  m  life 
from  their  Issei  parents  the  necessity  of 
work,  the  meaning  of  honor  and  integ- 
rity  the  value  of  education,  the  impor- 
tance of  excellence.  Though  oftentimes 
unaware  of  it,  there  existed  in  their  selves 
an  innate  sensitivity  to  beauty  and  ar- 
tistry and  gentle  spirituality  that  char- 
acterized much  of  their  ancestors*  civi- 
lization. ,       ,    ,, 
In  the  State  of  Utah,  for  nearly  a  half 
centuiy,  the  Japanese  immigrants  from 
Japan  and  their  American  bom  family 
lived  in  peace  and  cordiality   amongst 
their  Mormon  ncighboi-s  who  also  had 
experienced  in   their  early   history  ex- 


treme persecution  and  hardship  and  al- 
most insurmountable  odds.  So  when  dis- 
aster stmck  on  December  7,  1941.  and 
war  was  declared  between  their  own 
country-  and  the  country-  of  their  fore- 
fathers, the  Japanese  Americans  in  Utah, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  in- 
cidents, were  given  very  sympathetic 
treatment.  Unlike  the  west  coast  where 
unreasoned  hysteria  and  economic  op- 
portunism forced  the  government  to 
mass  evacuation  and  detention  of  all  per- 
sons of  Japanese  descent,  Japanese 
Americans  in  Utah  and  Idaho  were 
allowed  to  maintain  their  family  life  and 
their  business  enterprises  with  no  re- 
striction except  those  imposed  by  war- 
time necessity  on  all  people. 

Most  vomig  Japanese  Americans  served 
in  the  "armed   sernces  with  valor   and 
honor.  The  older  parent  groups,  except 
for  the  few  who  were  incarcerated  as 
potentiallv     dangerous     enemy     aliens, 
worked   hard   producing   the   food   and 
fiber  for  the  war  effort  or  in  the  many 
service-oriented  businesses  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  City 
became  the  mecca  for  voluntary  evacuees 
from  the  west  coast  and  for  those  who 
came    out    of    the    relocation    centers, 
headed  for  the  Midwest  and  East.  Na- 
tional Japanese  American  organizations 
such  as  the  Buddhist  Church  of  America 
and  most  notably  the  Japanese  American 
Citizens  League  established  in  Salt  Lake 
Citv  their  headquarters  for  the  duration 
of  the  war.  Salt  Lake  City  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  Pacific  Citizen,  the  weekly 
publication  of  the  JACL.  The  late  Larry 
Tajiri.    with    poignant    realism,    docu- 
mented and  published  the  plights  and 
the  pleas  of  war   tormented   Japanese 
Americans,   thereby    pricking  the   con- 
science of  America  and  also  rallying  the 
morale  of  his  people.  Here  also  was  or- 
ganized under  the  astute  and  compas- 
sionate leadership  of  Hito  Okada.  the  Na- 
tional JACL  Credit  Union  to  alleviate  the 
financial  problems  besetting  the  Japa- 
nese American  population. 

Throughout  this  trying  wartime  peri- 
od   the   Japanese  Americans  living   in 
Utah   and   nearby   Idaho   as   a   district 
council  of  the  JACL  contributed  immeas- 
urably in  terms  of  finances,  manpower, 
leadership  and  plain  good  public  relations 
work  to  further  the  cause  of  the  Jap- 
anese Americans  in  America.  Today,  m 
1972,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  orig- 
inal Japanese  immigrants  in  Utah  are 
involved  in  every  facet  of  community  life. 
In    most    vocational    and    professional 
fields,  in  many  types  of  organizations, 
civic  religious,  business,  pohtical  or  serv- 
ice oriented,  there  are  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans participating  usually  with  responsi- 
bilitv  and  often  with  distinction.  As  the 
grandchildren  of  the  original  Japanese 
immigrants,  still  in  school  and  just  now 
coming  of  age  begin  to  fulfill  their  indi- 
vidual destinies,  no  doubt  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Japanese  Americans  in  Utah 
to  the  total  community  life  will  become 
greater  and  greater  and  hopefully  more 
and  more  significant. 

This  week,  the  members  of  the  Japa- 
nese American  Citizens  League  are 
meeting  in  a  biennial  convention  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  Though  representmg  a 
relatively  small  segment  of  the  total 
American  population,  the  JACL  through 


the  years  has  been  instrumental  in  in- 
fluencing many  significant  legislations, 
court   decisions,    and   national   poUcies, 
especiallv  those  pertaining  to  Japanese 
Americans  and  other  minority  groups. 
Significantlv  for  Utah  and  for  the  orig- 
inal band  of   Japanese  immigrants  m 
Utah  a  goodly  number  of  the  leaders  ol 
JACL  both  past,  present  and  hopefully 
the    future   hail   from    Utah.   In    Mike 
Masaoka.  one-time  executive  director  of 
JACL,  war  correspondent  for  the  famed 
442  all  Nisei  regimental  combat  teams, 
and  later  Wasliington  representative  for 
JACL    the  JACL  has  had  a  leader  and 
spokesman  of  unparalleled  skill  and  de- 
votion.  A  man  of   vision,   a   man   with 
courage  for  his  convictions  and  a  man 
with  unequaled   eloquence  with    which 
to  implement  his  \isionary  convictions, 
Mike  Masaoka  exemplifies  the  spirit,  the 
goal,  and  the  success  of  JACL  in  the  past 
tliird  of  a  century. 

Presentlv.  Raymond  Uno.  a  Salt  LaKe 
Citv  attorney,  community  leader,  and  an 
untiring  advocate  of  a  strong  and  viable 
JACL.  is  serving  as  national  president  of 
this  organization.  .^  ^t  ,  <      „ 

For  the  future,  young  David  Ushio.  a 
Sansei,  whose  grandfather  tilled  the  vir- 
gin Utah  soil,  represents,  as  the  new 
Washington  Representative,  the  poten- 
tial hope  for  an  organized  effort  m  the 
Japanese  American   cause. 

Three  men  of  differing  age  and  era. 
vet  devoted  to  the  same  common  cause 
'and  all  springing  from  the  loms  of  the 
original  Japanese  immigrants  to  Utan, 
honor  the  memor>-  of  those  intrepid  pio- 
neers and  strengthen  the  behef  that  the 
hopes  and  dreams  and  the  aspirations  of 
any  man  or  group  of  men  can  someday 
be"  fulfilled. 

Ml-  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  speak  in 
praise  of  our  native  bom  and  naturalized 
Japanese  American  citizens. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  sacrifices  under 
arms  in  defense  of  our  country'  these  peo- 
ple have  made  and  we  are  all  aware  of 
the  sacrifices  in  rights,  dignity  and  pos- 
sessions many  have  made  in  the  past,  and 
I  do  not  refer  solely  to  the  period  of 
World  War  II.  ^.  .    . 

Their  industriousness.  patience,  :oi- 
bearance,  and  yet  determination  in  seek- 
ing redi-ess  of  wrongs,  does  credit  to  us 
all  as  Americans.  I  speak  with  specific 
knowledge  of  some  Japanese  Americans 
residing  in  my  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict as  well  as  Colorado  in  general. 

While  the  histoid  of  the  Japanese  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  relatively  well  knowTi, 
most  Americans  are  unaware  that  the 
Japanese  also  made  many  and  great  con- 
tributions to  the  development  of  the  m- 
termountain  region.  Like  the  Chinese 
the  Japanese  helped  build  the  transcon- 
tinental railroads  that  crossed  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  And,  they  also  worked  the 
mines  in  this  area,  as  they  did  the  farm- 

^TcKiay  there  are  almost  8,000  Ameri- 
cans of  Japanese  ancestry  in  the  State 
of  Colorado  alone,  compared  to  a  lew 
more  than  2.000  in  the  pre-Worid  War  II 
era  The  reason  for  this  recent  increase 
is  largely  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
manv  evacuees  left  the  War  Relocation 
Autl^ority  camp  at  Ameche  and  moved  to 
Denver  and  other  communities  in  m> 
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state.  Because  they  were  welcomed  in 
most  places  and  because  they  found  op- 
portunities which  calienged  them,  many 
stayed  on  long  after  the  west  coast  ex- 
clusion ban  was  lifted. 

The  first  Japanese  in  Colorado  was  an 
educated  man.  Tadaatsu  Matsudaira, 
younger  brother  of  Baron  Matsudaira. 
head  of  the  Uyeda  Clan  in  Central  Japan, 
completed  his  education  in  Virginia  in 
1872  and  worked  as  an  engineering  spe- 
cialist with  tile  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
and  with  the  State  Department  of  Mines. 
In  1886,  he  became  an  assistant  to  State 
Inspector  of  Mines  John  McNeil.  He 
married  Virgmia  Sampson,  daughter  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  Stat«  men's 
reformatory.  He  died  2  years  later  at  33 
years  of  age.  His  son,  Kinnosuke  Matsu- 
daira, later  became  mayor  of  Edmonds- 
ton,  Md.  The  Oriental  Cultural  Society  of 
Denver  built  a  monument  to  the  elder 
Mat.'^udaira  in  1952 

Several  Japanese  were  noted  in  Den- 
ver as  early  as  1893.  which  was  often  a 
stopping  off  place  for  those  who  were 
bound  for  the  east  coast  to  earn  their 
further  fare  by  staying  and  working  for 
a  year  or  so. 

The  number  increased  gradually  by 
1897-98.  Most  of  the  Japanese  were 
workmg  as  house  servants.  A  bamboo 
ware  store  was  opened  m  1897  and  a  res- 
taurant in  1898.  In  1900.  tlie  number  of 
Japanese  in  Denver  was  48.  By  1910.  the 
number  jumped  up  to  2.300.  due  to  the 
influ.x  of  railroad  and  farmworkers.  The 
number  increased  slightly  to  2,464  in 
1920  and  to  3,213  in  1930  and  dipping  to 
2.724  in  1940. 

A  remarkable  pioneer  for  any  State 
was  Naoichi  Tozono.  who  came  to  Den- 
ver in  1819  and  started  a  bamboo  ware 
store  as  well  as  a  rc^^taurant.  He  had  his 
eye  on  the  vast  possibilities  of  agricul- 
ture and  went  on  a  tour  of  North  Colo- 
rado. He  reported  his  plowing  findings 
in  a  San  Francisco  vernacular,  which 
stimulated  three  Japanese  to  lease  200 
acres  in  Rockyford  to  trv  their  hand  at 
sugar  beets  and  cantaloupes. 

Although  the  effort  ended  in  failure, 
it  did  not  discourage  Tozono  from  con- 
tracting for  farm  laborers  in  the  Greely 
area.  He  also  began  contract  farming 
sugarbeets  on  1.200  acres  wliich  soon 
grew  to  2.000  acres.  His  Tozono  Construc- 
tion Co.  continued  to  grow,  and  he  pro- 
vided a  large  number  of  laborers  for  the 
Moffett  Railroad  as  well  as  the  Majestic 
Mining  Co. 

At  that  time,  a  360-mile  U.S.  highway 
was  being  built  atop  the  Rocky  ^4ountain 
National  Park.  The  section  between 
10.759-foot  Sylnar  Pass  at  the  Continen- 
tal Divide  to  Grand  Lake  wa.s  contracted 
bv  Tozono,  who  used  two  teams  of  Japa- 
nese workers  to  complete  the  difficult  job. 
One  point  on  the  highest  area  in  the 
United  States  thus  has  a  memorial  pyra- 
mid to  mark  the  blood  and  sweat  contrib- 
uted by  Japanese  labor.  During  this  diffi- 
cult construction  work.  30  or  more  work- 
ers lost  their  lives  In  handling  dniamite. 
Tozono  al.so  contracted  to  build  the 
water  works  for  the  town  of  Trinidad  and 
his  contruction  teams  worked  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  Roosevelt  Dam  in  Wyo- 
ming. 

In  addition,  he  connected  the  power- 


plant  at  Boulder  with  Denver  by  con- 
structing 80  miles  of  high  tension  wire 
towers  to  provide  350,000  Denver  resi- 
dents with  light  and  power. 

At  one  time  at  the  Union  Station  in 
Denver,  there  was  a  special  warehouse  for 
the  Tozono  Construction  Co.  where  some- 
times as  many  as  400  horses  were  tied  up. 
When  Toz»no  would  return  to  town  in 
his  special  railroad  car  at  the  head  of 
500  or  so  workers,  the  town  looked  as 
though  a  festival  was  in  progress. 

The  period  between  1900  and  1905  saw 
the  largest  increase  in  the  Japanese 
population.  A  1909  survey  showed  that 
3.555  Japanese  resided  in  Colorado,  55  of 
them  women  and  children. 

By  occupation,  they  were  distributed 
as  follows : 

Railroads,  400;  coal  mines,  300;  fac- 
tories, 150;  private  homes,  500;  general 
labor  market,  1.500;  independent  busi- 
nesses, 150;  farms.  500. 

Agricultural  acreage  cultivated  by  the 
Japanese  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds 
in  the  3  years  between  1907  and  1909 — 
from  1.909  acres  in  1907  to  18,500  acres  in 
1909. 

In  1909,  the  crops  were  divided  as  fol- 
lows : 

Sugar  beets,  8,726  acres;  vegetables, 
4,181  acres;  cantaloupe,  597  acres;  grains, 
2.247  acres;  hay  and  feed,  2,612  acres; 
corn,  100  acres;  miscellaneous,  65  acres. 

Japanese  owned  510  acres,  which  was 
unusual  for  that  time,  leased-farmed 
10,000  acres,  and  sharecropped  8,000 
acres. 

Discrimination  against  the  Japanese 
began  to  pick  up  some  momentum  around 
1907.  and  the  Oriental  Expulsion  Society 
was  formed  in  1908.  With  no  intention  to 
take  it  lying  dowm,  the  Colorado  Japanese 
Association,  with  the  help  of  fair-minded 
white  friends  as  Dr.  Albert  L.  Bennett, 
conferred  with  newspapers  and  labor 
unions  which  expressed  unfriendly  opin- 
ions, talked  to  the  police  and  asked  pro- 
tection, hired  five  special  detectives  to 
make  a  w^atchful  round  of  Japanese  areas 
and  in  addition,  circulated  the  following 
list  of  suggestions  for  the  Japanese  them- 
selves; 

•  Don't  frequent  houses  of  111  fame,  gam- 
bling   houses    and    other    unsavory    places; 

•  When  walking  In  public,  keep  a  good  pos- 
ture and  don't  talk  or  laugh  In  loud  tones; 

•  Don't  go  In  a  large  group  anywhere  with- 
out a  definite  purpose  and  don't  loiter  around 
dangerous  areas  or  In  crowds;  •  Don't  stag- 
ger around  drunk  In  public;  *  Hotels  and 
restaurants  should  close  by  11  p.m.  Do  not 
allow  loud  singing  or  playing  of  samlsen. 
bothering  the  neighborhood  and  preventing 
sleep;  •  Don't  show  a  rebellious  attitude  to- 
ward whites  without  cause;  •  Don't  at- 
tract the  white's  attention  by  wearing  dirty 
clothes  or  carrying  dirty  things;  •  Do  not 
look  for  Jobs  where  you  may  replace  a  white; 

•  Do  not  carry  pUtols  or  knives;  •  Always 
carry  a  whistle  and  be  prepared  at  all  times. 

Although  the  heyday  of  the  Japanese 
in  Colorado  was  from  1900  to  1910.  they 
were  still  making  their  mark  in  agricul- 
ture. A  1933  survey  showed  that  one-third 
of  all  of  Colorado's  vegetables  were  pro- 
duced by  Japanese  farmers;  seven- 
tenths  of  the  cantaloupes  and  one-fourth 
of  the  sugar  beets.  It  was  also  notable 
that  Colorado  Japanese  farmers  mostly 
owned  the  land  they  worked. 


Outside  of  Denver,  Japanese  appeared 
in  the  Brighton,  Ft.  Lupton  area  in  1903 
with  sugar  beet  workers  supplied  by 
Tozono.  Many  more  arrived  in  1905  and 
began  cultivating  tomatoes,  cauliflower 
peas,  and  cucumber.  By  1909,  celer>-  was 
introduced. 

Tozono  also  supplied  workers  to  the 
Greeley  area  in  1903.  The  Japanese 
worker,  quick  and  clever  with  his  hands 
soon  foimd  a  welcome.  By  1909,  they  were 
beginning  to  try  their  own  hand  in  farm- 
ing potatoes  and  sugarbects. 

In  the  Eaton-Ault  area,  there  were  at 
first  more  Japanese  workers  than  the 
Greeley  area  In  1906.  the  area  was 
known  as  the  Yamato  Colony. 

West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  most 
Japanese  gathered  in  the  Delta-Grand 
Junction  area.  The  first  settlers  were 
farm  workers  in  the  apple  and  peach 
orchards  in  the  Montrose  area.  At  one 
time  there  were  as  many  as  250  Japanese 
workers  in  the  area. 

In  addition  to  farming,  some  Japanese 
contracted  to  dig  irrigation  ditches  atop 
Grand  Mesa  and  in  the  Uncompahgre 
Valley.  Later  they  began  farming  sugar 
beets  and  potatoes  in  the  Montrose  area 
and  stayed  until  1920. 

They  were  mainly  small  farmers  in  the 
Delta  area,  most  numerous  and  prosper- 
ous from  1912  to  1913  when  70  to  80  fam- 
ilies developed  the  Uncompahgre  Valley. 
In  Grand  Junction,  many  of  the  orig- 
inal railroad  workers  transferred  to 
farming  about  1909.  The  years  1922  and 
1923  were  the  best  years,  with  50  to  60 
families  farming  in  the  area. 

In  south  Colorado.  35  laborers  first 
came  to  work  on  the  sugarbeet  farms 
around  Rockyford  in  1903.  Several 
stayed  on  and  went  into  farming  for 
themselves,  producing  cantaloupes  as 
well  as  sugar  beets.  The  area  became  no- 
table for  its  Japanese-produced  canta- 
loupes in  later  years. 

Farmworkers  arrived  in  Crowley.  Ord- 
way,  Olney  Springs  area  in  1906  and  were 
sharecroppins  sugar  beets  and  canta- 
loupes by  1909.  Later  they  grew  hay  and 
feed  crops,  wheat,  and  apples  as  well. 

Japanese  arrived  first  as  farmworkers 
in  Swink  in  1905  from  Hawley.  In  1907.  a 
sugar  refinerj-  was  built  there,  and  80 
Japanese  workers  were  hired.  They  made 
$65  a  month,  working  a  10-hour  day  at 
$1.75  a  day.  Thinning  sugar  beets  started 
at  $6.50  an  acre;  topping,  $7. 

Japanese  came  to  La  Junta  as  railroad 
workers  in  1900  About  20  workers  were 
employed  at  the  roundhouse  there  in 
1906.  With  the  establishment  of  a  sugar 
refinery,  Japanese  went  into  farming 
sugarbeets,  later  adding  cantaloupes  and 
Spani.sh  onions,  the  latter  started  around 
1927. 

They  were  also  found  in  Las  Animas, 
Lamar.  Wiley.  Granada.  Hawley,  and  as 
steelworkers  in  Pueblo.  Ft.  Morgan, 
Merino.  Atwood.  Julesburg.  and  Sedg- 
wick were  other  areas  where  Japanese 
were  farming. 

In  the  San  Luis  Valley,  Japanese  were 
workers  on  the  Rio  Grande  Railroad  in 
1910.  In  1925,  a  colony  of  Japanese  ar- 
rived from  Stockton,  Calif.,  and  began 
farming  vegetables  such  as  lettuce,  cauli- 
flower, carrots,  and  spinach  as  well  as 
the  more  traditional  susar  beets  and  po- 
tatoes. In  1960,  the  Mizokaml  Brothers 
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alone  in  Blanca  were  shipping  400,000 
bushels  of  spinach  armually. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues who  have  preceded  me  in  out- 
lining the  history  of  the  Japanese  in 
this  country  have  indicated,  most  of  the 
early  immigrants  located  themselves  on 
the  west  coast  and  in  the  intermountain 
States.  Those  involved  in  developing 
trade  relations  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  understandably  located 
themselves  not  only  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
but  also  in  New  York  and  New  England, 
as  well  as  Philadelphia. 

Not  many  chose  to  live  in  the  nudwest. 

After  the  1942  wartime  military  evacu- 
ation of  Japanese  Americans  from  the 
wost  coast  States  and  after  the  War  Re- 
location Authority  developed  a  pro- 
cedure under  which  many  of  these  evac- 
uees could  leave  the  centers  on  work 
leave,  however,  thousands  of  Americans 
of  Japanese  origin  relocated  to  the  many 
cities  in  this  area. 

Chicago  was  a  amost  attractive  haven 
to  these  evacuees  who,  with  the  help  of 
resettlement  committees,  were  able  to 
find  jobs  and  housing  in  the  metropolitan 
re^iions.  Prior  to  tlie  outbreak  of  World 
War  II,  there  were  less  than  a  hundred 
Japanese  in  Chicaijo.  By  the  time  the 
war  ended,  there  were  more  than  30,000 
evacuees  in  Chicago  alone,  which  was 
more  by  far  than  any  other  city  in  the 
nation. 

Other  midwest  cities  which  welcomed 
the  evacuees  mcluded  Cleveland,  Detroit. 
St.  Louis.  Mimicapolis-St.  Paul,  Milwau- 
kee, and  Cincinnati. 

While  most  of  the  evacuees  left  the 
midwest  and  returned  to  their  former 
homes  and  associations  on  the  Pacific 
Coa.si  after  the  war.  many  remained  in 
the  communities  which  had  befriended 
them  in  the  time  of  their  tragedy.  So 
Chicago,  for  instance,  still  is  the  home 
for  more  than  15.000  Japanese  Americans 
and  thereby  qualifies  in  the  top  five 
American  cities  in  the  size  of  its  Japa- 
nese population. 

In  many  other  cities  too  where  they 
relocated  evacuees  have  remained  to  add 
iheir  contributions  to  the  progress  of 
these  communities.  So.  in  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  the  midwest  has  come 
to  know  and  respect  those  of  Japanese 
ancestry  as  fellow  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

And,  with  the  increased  trade  with 
Japan,  and  with  the  opening  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  Chicago  has  become 
the  hub  of  Japanese  business  for  the 
mid-continent  region.  With  the  exception 
of  perhaps  four  ports,  Chicago  now  does 
more  business  with  Japan  than  any 
others  in  the  entire  country. 

But.  back  to  the  early  history  of  the 
Japanese  pioneers  to  the  midwestern 
States. 

Most  Japanese  who  lived  on  the  west 
coast  States  after  immigrating  to  the 
United  States  never  knew  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  they  adopted  until 
they  were  transported  willy-nilly  to  the 
inland  states  during  World  War  II.  How- 
ever, some  adventurous  Japanese  had 
left  some  footprints  in  the  midwest  be- 
fore the  turn  of  the  century. 

When  the  World's  Fair  was  held  in 
Chicago    in    1892,    there    were    oriental 


goods  stores  operated  by  Japanese  in  St. 
Paul.  It  is  also  speculated  that  a  few  came 
to  Minnesota  as  chefs  for  railroad  execu- 
tives. The  longest-lasting  of  these  art 
goods  store  was  the  one  operated  by 
Tometaro  Kitagawa,  who  was  a  1911  civil 
engineering  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  He  opened  his  art  goods 
store  in  Minneapolis  m  1917  and  con- 
tinued until  1939. 

Dr.  Kano  Ikeda,  a  longtime  resident  of 
St.  Paul,  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1904.  He  earned  his  M.D.  at  the  Umver- 
sity  of  Michigan  and  taught  at  Macai- 
lester  College  and  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. Most  of  liis  medical  research, 
however,  was  done  at  Miller  Hospital  in 
St.  Paul.  He  was  a  noted  pathologist 
who  published  more  than  40  paix'rs  in 
his  hfetime.  He  died  in  1960  at  74  years 
of  age. 

Another  oldtime  resident  of  Minneap- 
oUs  was  YosWnosuke  Yamasaki  who 
wanted  to  be  a  musician  and  headed  to- 
ward New  York  after  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake.  He  volimteered  for  the  Navy 
and  was  a  steward  on  the  U.S.S.  Maine. 
He  came  to  Minneapolis  m  1914  and  in 
1919  opened  a  tea  store. 

Jiro  Akamatsu,  operator  of  the  only 
Japanese  art  goods  store  in  St.  Paul,  came 
to  the  city  in  1935  and  took  over  the 
store  that  had  been  operated  by  Chugo 
Yasui  for  more  than  25  years.  While 
Kitagawa's  shop  in  Minneapohs  was  boy- 
cotted and  forced  to  close  in  1939, 
Akamatsu's  store  was  open  throughout 
the  war. 

The  only  farming  activity  by  a  Japa- 
nese in  the  area  was  done  by  Yukihiko 
Butsuen  from  Model.  Iowa,  who  used  to 
plant  and  hanest  2,300  acres  of  onions 
from  about  1920  to  1930. 

When  the  Nicolet  Hotel  was  built  in 
1904  in  Minneapolis.  12  Japanese  work- 
ers were  brought  from  Portland,  Ore,, 
several  years  later  to  work  there,  but  the 
severe  winters  made  them  go  back. 

During  World  War  II,  Minnesota  was 
the  home  of  Camp  Savage  and  Fort 
Snelling  where  from  1942  to  1946.  about 
6.000  Japanese.  Korean  and  Chinese 
soldiers  in  the  U.S.  Army  studied  the 
oriental  languages  there  before  serving 
in  the  Pacific  as  interpreters  and 
traiLslators. 

During  the  war,  Minneapolis  received 
many  evacuees  who  relocated  there 
from  the  concentration  camps.  Some  44 
percent  found  work  in  private  homes. 

As  has  been  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  Japanese  in  Central  CaUfornia. 
the  International  Chick  Sexing  Associa- 
tion which  began  m  Fresno,  Calif.,  was 
moved  to  Mankato.  Minn.,  diu'ing  the 
war  and  the  continues  to  supply  chick 
sexors  to  South  and  North  Dakota.  Wis- 
consin. Illinois  and  Iowa  as  well  as  Min- 
nesota. 

In  1900.  there  was  exactly  one  Japa- 
nese recorded  as  living  in  South  Dakota 
in  contrast  to  148  the  same  year  in  North 
Dakota.  The  Japanese  population  con- 
sisted primarily  of  railroad  workers  who 
came  from  Washington  through  Mon- 
tana and  thence  to  North  Dakota. 

The  cold  and  harsh  climate  was  not 
suitable  for  farming,  which  was  the  main 
reason  so  few  Japanese  settled  in  the 
two  States.  A  1914  suivey  showed  that 


in  North  Dakota,  there  were  three  Japa- 
nese engaged  in  farming,  one  operating 
a  hotel  and  one  a  restaurant.  There  were 
10  in  household  work,  51  working  on  the 
railroad  and  15  others  in  miscellaneous 
work,  including  farm  labor  and  cannery 
work. 

In  South  Dakota  in  1914,  there  were 
nine  Japanese  in  household  work,  35 
working  for  the  railroads,  six  on  farms 
and  a  few  more  in  miscellaneous  fields. 
Some  Japanese  also  came  to  the  Da- 
kotas  as  miners. 

During  World  War  II,  several  hundred 
Japanese  internees  were  quartered  at 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

Although  one  of  the  richest  agricul- 
tural areas  in  the  country.  Iowa  had  few 
Japanese  residents.  There  were  seven 
Japanese  recorded  as  living  in  the  State 
in  1900,  and  the  number  had  only  in- 
creased to  29  by  1940. 

About  the  only  notable  exception  was 
the  aforementioned  Butsuen,  who  leased 
about  4.200  acres  from  the  Wisconsin 
governor  and  grew  potatoes  and  corn 
from  1920  to  about  1931.  Other  Japa- 
nese in  the  State  were  mainly  chick 
sexors. 

During  World  War  II,  the  city  of  Des 
Moines  was  one  of  the  most  hospitable 
to  evacuees  who  were  resettling  out  of 
the  concentration  camps.  By  1944.  45, 
there  were  as  many  as  60  to  70  Japanese 
famihes  residing  there,  but  the  number 
has  dwindled  in  recent  years. 

Not  many  Japanese  have  left  their 
marks  in  Kansas,  either,  although  in  the 
early  1900s,  there  were  some  farmers  in 
the  Garden  City  area  near  the  Colorado 
border. 

Kansas  City  has  long  been  noted  as  a 
center  for  bridge-building  technologj'. 
The  presence  there  of  Dr.  Wardell.  who 
had  taught  at  the  Imperial  University 
in  Tokyo  as  the  first  foreign  professor 
there  stimulated  many  Japanese  engi- 
neers to  come  to  Kansas  City  to  continue 
their  studies  there  from  about  1897  to 
1910. 

A  Japanese  art  goods  store  was  estab- 
lished in  1900.  and  a  large  group  of 
Japanese  were  imported  as  strike  break- 
ers at  the  Armour  Cannery  during  the 
1904  strike.  Several  more  Japanese — 
about  80  to  be  exact — were  brought  in 
in  1907  to  the  Armour  plant,  but  the 
cold  winters  and  hot  summers  did  not 
encourage  them  to  stay. 

By  1910,  there  w'ere  three  art  goods 
stores,  three  restaurants,  a  boarding 
house  and  a  tea  house  in  Kansas  City. 
An  unusual  success  story  was  that  of 
27-year-oId  Kiichi  Harada,  who  became 
manager  of  the  transportation  depart- 
ment for  the  Kemper  Grain  Co.  Also 
unusual  was  Dr.  Kenkichi  Furiuchi,  who 
opened  his  dental  oflTice  in  1925  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  Japanese  and  Ameri- 
can societies  until  his  death  in  1960. 

Farming  in  the  Garden  City  area  be- 
gan about  1907  when  some  railroad 
labor  contractors  leased  land  from  the 
United  Sugar  Refinery  and  a  landown- 
ing company  to  begin  growing  sugar 
beets.  Some  60  Japanese  were  engaged  in 
farming,  but  they  almost  starved  be- 
cause the  inexperience  and  bad  weath- 
er conditions,  particularly  in  the  windy 
Lake  area.  Aided  by  the  famous  Tozono 
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of  Denver,  they  managed  to  hang  on, 
and  harvested  a  good  crop  in  1909.  By 
1910.  they  were  working  1,800  acres  in 
the  area. 

Japanese  began  to  arrive  in  Mi.ssouri 
about  1904.  stiniulated  by  the  World's 
Fair  in  St.  Louis  when  for  the  first  time 
the  Japanese  Government  allotted  a 
budget  of  $30,000  to  participate,  built  a 
Japanese  pavilion  and  sent  some  400  to 
introduce  Japanese  arts,  crafts  and 
other  skills.  Some  40  to  50  of  them 
Slaved  on  after  the  fair  and  opened 
game  parlors,  bamboo  ware  stores  and 
Japane.se  art  goods  shops  in  the  Forest 
Park  Highland  area,  but  the  majority 
who  staved  went  into  household  employ- 
ment. Takuma  Kajihara.  who  had  a 
reputation  as  one  of  the  seven  best 
photographers  in  the  United  States, 
came  from  Seattle  to  open  his  studio  in 
1904. 

During  the  war.  there  were  as  many  as 
400  Japanese  families  who  settled  tem- 
porarilv  in  Missouri,  but  the  number 
dwindled  to  about  180  families  in  19b3. 
In  recent  years,  a  branch  of  Ikebana 
International  has  been  established  in 
St  Louis  bv  Mmes.  Toki  Ema  and  Sachi- 
ko Eto.  Paul  Mauryama.  who  opened  an 
art  goods  store  in  1954.  also  conducted 
naturalization  classes  for  Issei  and  war 
brides  and  had  an  abacus  course  added 
to  the  elementary  school  curriculum. 

During  the  war,  several  Japanese 
families  relocated  in  a  group  to  two 
plantations  in  the  southeast  area  of  the 
state  where  they  were  treated  well. 
They  grew  cantaloupes  successfully,  but 
did  not  do  so  well  with  the  onions  and 
celery. 

Japanese  in  Oklahoma  are  located 
mainly  in  Oklahoma  City.  Tulsa  and 
Bartlesville.  Most  of  them  arrived  from 
1930  to  1941  There  were  57  Japanese 
residing  iii  the  state  in  1940— nine  fam- 
ilies engaged  in  vegetable  farming,  about 
10  persons  in  household  work,  three  op- 
erating businesses,  two  working  in  fac- 
tories and  one  a  professional. 

Arkansas  is  a  State  which  had  one  of 
the  fewest  number  of  Japanese  living 
there  before  World  War  n.  During  the 
war.  it  was  the  locale  for  two  concentra- 
tion camps,  Jerome  and  Rohwer. 

Early  settlers  in  Illinois  of  Japanese 
ancestry  were  mainly  stimulated  by  the 
1893  Chicago  World's  Fair  and  the  1904 
St.  Louis  World's  Fair  to  come  to  the 
area.  They  stayed  on  to  open  art  goods 
stores,  restaurants  and  simUar  enter- 
prises. One.  Kin.ii  Shigela.  became  a 
noted  photographer  and  was  one  of  only 
five  photographers  from  throughout  the 
world  who  were  selected  honorary  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Photographers  Associa- 
tion. 

In  1940.  there  were  390  Japanese  liv- 
ing in  Chicago.  Among  their  enterprises, 
there  were  12  gift  .shops  and  21  restau- 
rantj^. 

With  World  War  II.  Chicago  became 
a  hospitable  center  for  west  coast 
evacuees  who  were  looking  for  a  place 
to  settle,  since  it  had  the  most  jobs  to 
ofTer. 

In  1944,  the  population  t-ook  a  jump  to 
2  300,  which  by  1945  increased  still  fur- 
ther to  23.000,  The  1960  figures  are  29,- 
000. 


By  1948,  there  were  300  Japanese-op- 
erated businesses,  headed  by  hotels  and 
apartments.  They  represented  an  invest- 
ment of  $2,600,000. 

The  600  to  1500  blocks  on  North  Clark 
Street  came  to  be  known  as  thg  Japa- 
nese area  in  Chicago.  Japanese  out  of 
concentration  camps  provided  needed 
wartime  labor  for  many  small  and  me- 
dium sized  manufacturing  enterprises. 

Among  the  larger  wartime  employers 
were  the  Stevens;  Edgewater  Beach  and 
Sherman  Hotels;  International  Harves- 
ter Corp.;  Curtiss  Candy  Co.;  the  stock- 
yards; Marshall  Fields;  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Montgomery  Wards;  all  of  whom 
had  from  100  to  300  Japanese  workers. 

An  outstanding  success  story  was  that 
of  Harry  Torao  Hidaka,  who  came  out 
of  Granada  Relocation  Center  to  Chi- 
cago in  1945  with  five  children  and  $400 
in  his  pocket.  He  opened  a  modest  clean- 
ing store,  and  with  the  help  of  a  bank 
president  who  had  his  eye  on  Hidaka 's 
increasing  business,  his  Sun  Cleaners 
grew  to  25  branches  In  1960. 

A  tea  boom  in  1910  brought  several 
Japanese  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  but  the  area 
did  not  have  too  many  Japanese  resi- 
dents until  World  War  II  when  it  ac- 
cepted many  relocatees. 

At  its  peak,  there  were  about  3,000  Jap- 
anese, but  the  number  declined  to  about 
1,000  by  1948.  An  amazing  statistic  for 
these  wartime  resettlers  is  the  fact  that 
80  percent  or  more  own  their  own  homes 
now.  An  outstanding  success  story  of 
one  of  them  Is  Tom  Sashihara,  formerly 
of  Los  Angeles,  who  now  operates  his  own 
Great  Lakes  Pharmaceutical  Company 
in  Cleveland. 

An  unusual  early  Japanese  settler  in 
Cincinnati  was  Etsuko  Sugimoto,  who 
came  in  1899  when  she  was  26  years  old 
to  marry  an  antique  shop  owner  to  whom 
her  family  had  betrothed  her  earlier. 
She  was  married  at  the  home  of  Olympid 
J.  Wilson,  brother  of  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  and  later  wrote  a  best  seller, 
•'Daughter  of  a  Samurai,"  which  was 
published  by  the  Wilson-Hinke  Publish- 
ing Co.  It  was  translated  into  seven  lan- 
guages. After  her  husband  died  in  1909, 
Mrs.  Sugimoto  lectured  in  Japanese  cul- 
tural history  at  Columbia  University. 

Another  early  settler  of  note  was  Tani 
Shiroyama,  who  worked  at  the  Lookwood 
Pottery  Co.,  producers  of  quality  ceramic 
ware.  He  worked  there  for  50  years  and 
died  in  1950  at  age  90. 

Other  notable  Japanese  in  Cincinnati 
Include  Shiro  Tashiro,  who  became  as- 
sistant professor  of  physiology  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  in  1918;  Ruby 
Hirose,  who  earned  her  doctorate  there 
in  1930,  one  of  the  earliest  Japanese 
women  to  do  so.  She  later  worked  for 
a  chemical  company,  and  when  another 
Japanese  stole  a  prized  formula  from 
the  firm.  Miss  Hirose  felt  the  "haji"  so 
keenly  that  she  worked  1  year  without 
pay;  and  Associate  Professor  Takeo  Ta- 
mura,  who  earned  his  doctorate  in  1935 

in  bacteriology,  and  in  spite  of  his  alien 
status,  was  asked  to  do  secret  research 

for  the  army. 
The  war  years  increased  the  number 

of  Japanese  in  Cincinnati  to  about  300 

to  400  in  1947,  By  1960,  however,  there 

were  only  about  70  families  left,  of  whom 


90  percent  owned  their  owii  homes.  Most 
of  them  are  employed  in  professional 
capacities. 

In  the  Dayton  area,  there  are  about  25 
families,  mainly  professional  people  with 
the  veterans'  hospital  or  the  Air  Force. 
A  notable  Nisei  success  is  Mas  Yama- 
zaki,  sales  manager  for  the  Borden  Milk 
Co. 

In  Columbus,  Bill  Ishida  runs  a  suc- 
cessful vegetable  packing  firm,  and  Ka- 
zuo  Kawai  is  on  the  faculty  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ohio. 

In  Vermillion.  Bob  Okagi  operated  the 
Okagi  Restaurant  since  1909.  He  at- 
tained the  position  of  32d  degree  mason 
in  the  masonic  lodge  and  even  ran  for 
mayor  at  one  time.  He  retired  before  the 
war  and  returned  to  Japan  after  t'ne 
war. 

The  earliest  Japanese  in  Detroit  was 
probably  Dr.  Jokichi  Takamine,  who  gave 
his  digestive  medicine  discovery  to  the 
Parke-Davis  Pharmaceutical  Co.  and  was 
associated  with  the  firm's  founding.  He 
was  followed  at  the  company  by  Tatsuzo 
Ohno,  who  died  in  1942. 

A  locomotive  builder  named  Hatashita, 
who  came  to  the  United  States  for  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904,  went  to  work 
for  the  American  Car  Foundry  Co.  He 
returned  to  Japan  in  1921. 

A  pioneer  who  stayed  was  Tadae  Shi- 
moura,  who  arrived  in  1912  with  vast 
dreams  of  becoming  an  automotive  engi- 
neer. He  was  recommended  to  Henry 
Ford,  for  whose  company  Shimoura 
worked  21  years.  Mainly  interested  in  re- 
search, he  was  even  sent  to  the  Amazon 
to  do  research  on  rubber  and  was  one  of 
two  scientists  kept  by  Ford  during  the 
depression.  He  later  left  the  automobile 
industry  and  went  into  business  for  him- 
self, providing  chop  suey  material  to 
restaurants  in  the  area. 

In  1940,  there  were  from  75  to  100  Jap- 
anese in  Detroit,  but  the  number  in- 
creased to  about  4.000  between  1943  and 
1946.  The  number  has  declined  to  about 
1.200  currently. 

Notable  Japanese  in  the  Detroit  area 
Include  Roy  Sugimoto,  who  earned  his 
doctorate  from  Purdue  University  and 
heads  the  research  department  at  a 
Standard  Oil  Co.  subsidiary;  outstand- 
ing architect  Min  Yamasaki;  auto 
company  executive  FYank  Watanabe  and 
engineer  Min  Togasaki.  engineer  with 
Wayne  County  Bridge  Department. 

Only  a  few  Japanese  lived  In  Mil- 
waukee before  the  war,  mainly  as  house- 
hold help.  A  notable  pioneer  is  Dr.  Kin 
Murakami,  who  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1908  and  to  Minneapolis  in  1910 
to  study  mechanical  drafting.  In  1916,  he 
became  a  chiropractor.  In  1923,  he  was 
graduated  from  the  Missouri  Medical 
School  and  worked  for  many  years  as  a 
physiotherapy  specialist  at  Milwaukee 
Hospital. 

An  old  pioneer  family  in  the  Madison. 
Wis.,  area  is  the  Henry  Tokl  family.  Toki 
began  farming  vegetables  in  the  Madison 
suburbs  in  1921. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  was  one 
of  the  most  hospitable  of  State  univer- 
sities to  Japanese  students  during  World 
War  II.  Several  Japanese  are  on  the 
faculty  now,  notably  Dr.  Otto  Uyehara  in 
mechanical  engineering. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  complete  list. 
The  Japanese  Americans  have  the  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  the  communities 
in  which  they  live  as  constructive,  hard- 
working and  friendly  citizens. 


22D  BIENNIAL  NATIONAL  CONVEN- 
TION OF  JAPANESE  AMERICAN 
CITIZENS  LEAGUE  IN  WASHING- 
TON 

Mr,  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  the  historical  contribu- 
tions to  the  Philadelphia  area  by  people 
of  Japanese  ancestry  on  this  occasion 
of  the  22d  Biennial  National  Convention 
of  the  Japanese  American  Citizens 
League  in  Washington. 

From  peacetime  contributions  to  war- 
time exploits  of  the  442d  Regimental 
Combat  Team.  Americans  of  Japanese 
descent  through  the  years  have  demon- 
strated their  commitment  to  the  United 
States.  The  Japane.se  American  Citizens 
League,  with  some  26,000  members  in  32 
States,  has  been  m  the  forefront  in  por- 
traying this  commitment  and  upholding 
the  rights  of  Japanese  Americans  as 
citizens. 

This  is  a  glimpse  of  the  history  of 
Japanese  Americans  in  the  Philadelphia 

area. 

What  brought  the  Japanese  to  Phila- 
delphia, when  did  they  come,  and  what 
have  been  their  contributions?  We  have 
not  determined  when  someone  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  first  settled  in  Philadel- 
phia, nor  do  we  know  who  he  was.  The 
major  factors  that  brought  Japanese  to 
Philadelphia  seem  associated   with   the 
citVs  Quaker  heritage;  its  historical  sig- 
nificance as  the  birthplace  of  American 
independence;  its  importance  as  an  edu- 
cational, research,  and  cultural  center; 
its  influential  position  in  commerce  and 
industrv.  Some  of  the  individual  contri- 
butions will  be  noted  below.  A  more  gen- 
eral,   perhaps    more    important,    con- 
tribution of  all  the  people  of  Japanese 
descent  who  have  stayed  even  briefly  in 
Philadelphia  would  be  found,  we  believe, 
in  the  roles  they  played  in  introducing 
the  culture  and  history  of  Japan  to  the 
area,  and  in  helping  to  create  American 
receptivity  and  understanding  of  Japan 
and  the  Japanese.  On  the  other  hand,  of 
the  Japane-se  who  came  to  Philadelphia 
to  observe  and  study,  some  retm-ned  to 
Japan  to  make  their  contributions  and 
helped  to  develop  that  country's  appre- 
ciation  of   the   United   States   and   the 
West. 

The  first  Japanese  to  see,  or  be  seen  in. 
Philadelphia  may  have  been  the  casta- 
way, Joseph  Heco — Hikozo  Hamada— 
who  arrived  in  San  Francisco  in  1851 
and  became  probably  the  first  American 
citizen  of  Japane.se  ancestry  when  he 
was  naturalized  in  Baltimore  in  1858.  We 
know  that  he  traveled  between  New  York 
and  Washington  and  that  he  lived  and 
studied  for  several  years  in  Baltimore. 
Further,  his  autobiography  "The  Narra- 
tive of  a  Japanese."  edited  by  James  Mur- 
doch, states  that  in  June  1858,  prior  to 
his  departure  for  Japan,  he  visited  a 
friend  in  Reading  and  "set  out  for  Perry- 
mensville  via  Philadelphia." 

The  earliest  siernificant  Japanese  con- 
tact came  in  1860,  when  the  First  Japa- 


nese Embassy  to  the  United  States  visited 
ihe  city.  No  American  city  displayed 
greaier'mass  cui'iosity  to  see  this  group. 
In  1872.  Philadelphia  welcomed  mem- 
bers of  the  Iwakura  mission,  that  stayed 
in  the  city  from  March  15  to  April  8  to 
visit  indiistries,  business  houses,  schools, 
as  well  as  officials  and  community 
leaders. 

The  diplomatic  mission  of  I860  and 
the  trade  mission  of  1872  caught  the  at- 
tention of  Philadelphia  and  undoubtedly 
assisted  in  nurturing  the  interest  of  the 
city  in  Japan  and  things  Japanese. 

However,  the  greatest,  long-lasting  im- 
pact came  in  1876  at  the  Centennial  In- 
ternational Exhibition,  celebrating  the 
100th  anniversary  of  American  inde- 
pendence. The  Japanese  exhibit,  which 
included  not  only  art  objects  and  trade 
items,  but  also  a  Japanese  dwelling  and 
a  Japanese  bazaar  and  garden,  was  the 
first  noteworthy  presentation  of  its  kind 
in  America,  and  it  played  a  major  role  in 
introducing  Japanese  art.  architecture, 
interior  decoration,  and  landscape  de- 
sign to  the  United  States. 

In  the  years  since  the  centennial,  Jap- 
anese craftsmen,  some  local,  some  spe- 
cificallv    imported    from    Japan,    have 
helped  to  erect  and  maintain  Japanese 
gardens  and  structures,   both   privately 
owned  and  in  public  parks  and  museums 
of   the  Philadelphia   area.   The   garden 
associated  with  the  Japanese  bazaar  at 
the   centennial  was   probably  the  first 
Japanese  garden  in  America.  The  land- 
scaping in  or  near  the  site  of  the  garden 
has  remained  Japanese  almost  continu- 
ously since  1876.  At  the  location,  in  1905, 
Japanese  workmen  reassembled  the  Jajj- 
anese  Buddhist  temple  gateway  that  had 
been  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair.  The  gateway 
was  destroyed  by  fire  m  1955.  but  by  1958. 
the   Japanese   Exhibition   House,   origi- 
nally shou-n  at  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  in  New  York,  was  established  in  the 
region  where  the  gate  had  stood.  Master 
craftsmen  from  Japan  supervised  the  re- 
construction of  the  house  and  the  mak- 
ing of  the  adjoining  Japanese  garden. 

In  a  related  vein,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Japan  and  Philadelphia  resi- 
dents of  Japanese  ancestry  have  donated, 
since  1926.  more  than  2.000  flowermg 
cherry  trees  to  the  East  River  Drive  sec- 
tion of  Fairmount  Park  and  to  other 
public  areas. 

Of  those  who  studied  in  the  Philadel- 
phia region  prior  to  1900  and  who  re- 
turned to  hold  important  posts  in  Japan, 
we  shall  briefly  mention  three.  Umeko 
Tsuda— 1864-1929— was  the  youngest  of 
the  five  girls  who  left  Japan  in  1871  with 
the  Iwakura  mission.  Brought  to  the 
United  States  for  her  education,  she  went 
through  the  entire  American  school  .sys- 
tem and  graduated  from  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege. She  made  many  good  ..ill  trips  to  the 
United  Stat-es,  founded  the  Tsuda  Girls' 
English  School— 1900— the  precursor  of 
Tsuda  College,  and  was  instrumenUal  in 
promoting  women's  education  in  Japan. 

Shiro  Shiba— 1858-1922— who  studied 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
1880's,  became  a  prominent  political  fig- 
ure in  Japan.  He  served  as  agriculture 
and  commerce  vice  minister  and  foreign 
office  counselor;  started  the  Osaka 
Mainichi— newspaper— wrote  a  political 
novel,  which  included  scenes  from  Phil- 


adelphia. It  is  said  that  during  his  Phila- 
delphia stay.  Shiba  threw  an  ink  bottle  at 
a  newspaper  editor  who  refused  to  re- 
tract a  "racist"  editorial  that  he  had 
printed;  further,  when  a  newsboy  teased 
him  with  a  racial  epithet,  Shiba  used  his 
cane  to  whack  the  boy. 

Dr.  Inazo  Nitobe— 1862-1933— studied 
at  Jolins  Hopkins  University,  but  he  is 
linked  with  Philadelphia,  for  he  married 
Marv  P.  Elkinton.  a  member  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Philadelphia  Quaker  family 
from  colonial  days,  at  the  Arch  Street 
Friends'  Meeting,  in  1891.  This  marriage 
further  stimulated  the  already  existing 
interest  of  Quakers  in  Japan  and  the 
Japanese.  Dr.  Nitobe  is  remembered  as 
an  educator,  an  English  scholar,  an  agri- 
cultural scientist,  a  strong  advocate  of 
international  peace.  He  taught  at  various 
schools  and  imiversities  in  Japan  and 
served  at  the  League  of  Nations.  HLs 
Bushido  was  translated  into  many  lan- 
Buages. 

One  who  came  to  study  in  Philadel- 
phia and  then  stayed  in  the  United 
States  to  make  his  major  contributions 
was  Dr.  Hideyo  Noguchi— 1876-1928.  He 
came  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1900  and  worked  with  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell  and  Dr.  Simon  Flexner  on  snake 
venoms.  In  1904,  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Rockefeller  Institute,  New  York,  with 
which  he  was  associated  until  his  death. 
Manv  of  his  later  conclusions,  including 
those  relating  to  the  causative  agent  of 
yellow  fever,  have  since  been  proved 
wrong,  but  in  his  lifetime,  he  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
bacteriologists  and  he  was  nominated 
for  a  Nobel  Prize.  His  outstanding 
achievements  include  the  discovery  of 
syphilis  spirochetes  in  the  central  nerv- 
ous system  of  patients  dying  of  paresis 
and  tabes  dorsalis  and  the  development 
of  an  artificial  culture  method  for  certain 
mircoorganisms, 

Philadelphia  was  the  exile  home  of 
Tatsui  Baba— 1850-1888— who  studied  in 
England  from  1870-1878,  returned  to 
Japan,  and  was  a  well-known  political 
activist  of  the  Meiji  era.  In  Philadelphia, 
he  was  one  of  19  people  who  met  on 
April  30,  1888  to  found  the  Oriental  Club 
of  Philadelphia,  a  learned  organization 
devoted  to  oriental  studies.  At  the  club's 
80th  anniversary  celebration  in  1968,  it 
was  noted  that  there  has  recently  been 
a  revival  of  scholarly  interest  in  Baba 
and  his  contributions.  Baba  died  in  No- 
vember 1888  and  he  is  buried  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

After  1900.  Philadelphia  continued  to 
attract  students  of  Japanese  ancestrs'. 
Like  their  predecessors,  many  of  these 
later  arrivals  returned  to  Japan,  where 
thev,  too,  had  distinguished  careers.  We 
shall  mention  three  Issei  who  stayed  to 
practice  their  professioiis  here.  Yosuke 
W.  Nakano— 1887-1961— was  bom  m 
Yamaguchi  Prefecture  and  came  as  a 
student  to  the  United  States  in  1906.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  1915  and  received  a  master  of 
architecture  degree  from  the  University 
of  Pennsvlvania  in  1916.  He  was  named 
chief  engineer  of  Wark  and  Company  In 
1918  and  he  remained  with  that  firm 
until  his  death.  An  authority  on  concrete 
and  concrete  and  steel  structures,  Na- 
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kano  had  a  part  in  the  construction  of 
such  Philadelphia  buildings  as  the  Ar- 
chitects Building.  Sun  Oil  office  building, 
Jefferion  Haspital.  and  Lankenau  Hos- 
pital.   The   discriminatory    law    barring 
Orientals  from  citizenship  prevented  his 
company  from  making  Nakano  an  officer 
in  the  firm,  tor  it  would  then  have  lost 
many  contracts.  There  were  many  de- 
mands,  especially    after   Pearl   Harbor, 
that  Nakano  be  removed  from  jobs  his 
firm    had    undertaken   or   had   bid   on. 
Fortunately,   VVark  &  Co.  had  an  out- 
standing  reputation   and   it  was  a  pe- 
riod  ol    extensive   construction,   so   the 
Wark    executives    backed    Nakano    and 
countered  that  the  company  would  with- 
drav    if  Nakano's  services  could  not  be 
u^ed.    In   December    1953,   Nakano   was 
honored  by  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  50  construction  leaders 
for  his  outstanding  contributions  to  his 
adopted  city.  He  was  praised  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  construction  engineers 
of  the  United  States  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Japanese-born  Americans.  In  1953, 
Nakano  and  his  wife  were  among  the 
first  Issei   in  the  area  to  become  U.S. 
citizens,  after  the  McCarren-Walter  Im- 
migration Act  of  1952  made  such  natur- 
alization   possible.    Well -respected    and 
well-liked.   Nakano  was  active  in  com- 
munity and  civic  affairs  and  a  leader  in 
Japanese  and  Japanese  American  associ- 
ations. 

Mitsuo  Saburo  Rirata  was  bom  in  Mio 
Prefecture  in  1886.  He  arrived  in  Seattle 
in  1908.  where  he  graduated  from  high 
school  in  1913.  He  came  to  Philadelphia 
in  1917  to  attend  the  University  of  Pemi- 
sylvania  Medical  School,  but  for  finan- 
cial reasons,  he  changed  to  Temple  Uni- 
versity, w'here  he  earned  his  M.D.,  in 
1924.  With  the  help  of  prominent  medical 
leaders,  he  was  able  to  obtain  appropri- 
ate appointments  and  professional  em- 
ployment, even  though  his  Japanese 
birth  prevented  his  becoming  a  natural- 
ized citizen  until  late  in  liis  career.  He 
continued  medical  practice  through 
World  War  II  and  retired  m  1964. 

Tadafumi  Mikuriya  was  born  in  Ku- 
mamoto  Prefecture  in  1899  and  gradu- 
ated from  Kumamoto  Engineering  Col- 
lege before  arriving  in  the  United  States 
in  1923.  He  enrolled  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Engineering  School  and  re- 
ceived liis  B.S,  m  1926,  M.S.  in  1927.  and 
his  civil  engineering  degree  in  1935.  He 
worked  for  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 
American  Bridge  Co..  and  Keystone 
StiTictural  Steel  Co.,  before  starting  his 
own  firm.  Tada  Engineering  Co.,  in  1948. 
His  firm,  located  in  Trenton,  specializes 
in  structiu-al  engineenng. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  Philadelphia 
had  at  least  one  other  Issei  physician: 
Dr.  Y.  Yoshida — in  practice,  ca.  1929- 
66 — and  two  Issei  dentists:  Dr.  Jyuji 
Kitajima — in  practice,  ca.  1924-64 — 
and  Dr.  Tomoji  Abe — in  practice,  ca. 
1922-38.  Itaro  Okada  was  a  well-known 
photographer  in  Ardmore  until  his  re- 
cent retirement. 

The  records  of  the  earliest  Issei  mer- 
chants and  businessmen  in  Philadelphia 
seem  to  be  lost,  but  it  is  probable  that 
Shin  go  Siiimamura  and  Tamekichi  Ta- 
kagi  had  stores  selling  Japanese  goods  by 
1890  and  1897,  respectively.  One  of  the 


early,  better-known  shopowners  was  Mo- 
rizo  Seno,  who  arrived  in  New  York  in 
1897,  went  to  Atlantic  City  with  the  Shi- 
mamura  firm.  In  1902,  while  he  was  in 
Atlantic  City,  he  became  one  of  the  few 
Issei  able  to  obtain  American  citizenship 
before  passage  of  the  McCarran- Walter 
Act.  He  moved  to  Philadelphia  in  1912 
and  until  his  retirement  in  1963,  he  oper- 
ated various  stores  both  in  Philadelphia 
and  Wildwood,  N.J.  Other  early  shop- 
owners  were  Yosaburo  Okamoto,  in  busi- 
ness from  about  1912,  both  in  Willow 
Grove  and  Philadelphia;  a  Mr.  Totani,  in 
west  Philadelphia,  from  1914  to  1938; 
and  Hisaki  Higuchi,  in  west  Philadelphia 
and  Wildwood  from  1920  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1966. 

Since  World  War  II,  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  people 
of  Japanese  ancestry  residing  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia area.  The  war  relocation  pro- 
gram brought  to  Pi-uladclplua  a  number 
of  Issei  and  Nisei  who  had  lived  on  the 
west  coast  prior  to  the  war.  In  1944,  for 
example,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sabiu-o  Inouye 
came  to  Philadelphia  to  operate  a  hostel 
for  people  arriving  from  the  War  Reloca- 
tion Center.  Philadelphia  Quakers  played 
major  roles  in  the  relocation  program 
and  in  establisliing  and  sponsoring  the 
hostel,  which  cared  for  more  than  1,000 
people  during  the  relocation  years.  Later, 
the  Inouyes  continued  their  hostel  for  in- 
ternational students.  Mr.  Inouye,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1907  and 
had  a  furniture  store  in  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  before  the  war.,  died  last  year  at 
the  age  of  80.  Mrs.  Inouye  has  been  hon- 
ored both  by  local  groups  and  the 
Japanese  Government  for  promoting 
interracial  understanding  and  United 
States-Japan  friendship. 

In  the  postwar  years,  students  and 
specialists  have  again  begun  to  arrive  in 
Philadelphia  from  Japan.  Some  of  these 
people  are.  indeed,  the  younger  Issei  of 
this  area.  Today  in  Philadelphia,  Issei 
and  Nisei  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
type  of  job  and  profession.  Now  there  are 
many  more  medical  doctors  and  engi- 
neers. Mathematicians,  natural  and 
physical  scientists  are  associated  with 
universities,  industrial  firms,  private  and 
public  medical  and  research  institutions. 
Some  of  these  people  have  permanent, 
professional  appointments;  others  hold 
responsible  administrative  positions  in 
large  industrial  companies.  We  also  find 
Issei  and  Nisei  in  the  social  sciences,  the 
humanities,  and  Oriental  studies.  There 
are  shopowners,  printers,  nurserymen, 
landscape  gardeners,  and  farmers,  as 
well  as  accountants,  musicians,  dentists, 
dental  technicians,  teachers,  curatorial 
a.ssistants,  architects,  cabinetmakers, 
and  social  workers.  One  leading  farmer 
has  branched  into  business  and  banking. 
It  is  difficult  to  select  and  name  the 
outstanding  Japanese  Americans  of  the 
present  and  recent  past  in  Philadelphia, 
since  there  are  so  many  in  such  a  variety 
of  fields.  However,  to  indicate  their 
range,  we  shall  cite  a  few.  The  first  is 
S.  Jolin  Nitta,  who  foimded  the  American 
Chick  Sexing  School,  located  in  Lansdale, 
Pa.  It  is  the  oldest  commercial  chick  sex- 
ing school  in  America  and  the  only  one 
to  be  successfully  operated  every  year 
since  its  start  in  1937. 


Next,  to  exemplify  the  several  Nisei 
who  have  held  important  administrative 
posts  in  religious  organizations,  we  shall 
mention  Henry  N.  Tani— 1914-1965— 
who,  unlike  other  Nisei  in  similar  situa- 
tions, held  no  degrees  in  theology,  though 
he  was  a  graduate  of  Stanford  University. 
Born  in  San  Francisco,  he  lived  for  15 
years  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  where 
he  served  as  national  youth  director  for 
the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church- 
later,  the  United  Church  of  Christ.  He 
was  recognized  as  an  authority  in  the 
church's  work  with  youth,  and  he  held 
numerous  leadership  positions  in  youth 
work  on  the  local.  State,  national,  and 
international  levels.  Tani  was  an  out- 
standing, well-respected,  and  well-liked 
leader  not  only  in  hLs  profession,  but  in 
his  community  and  in  Japanese  American 
organizations,  Includin.g  the  Japanese 
American  Citizens  League. 

The  internationally  known  architect, 
furniture  designer  and  craftsman,  George 
Nakashima,  lives  and  works  in  nearby 
Bucks  County.  Of  professional  artists, 
perhaps  the  best  known  are  the  sculptor 
Yoshimatsu  Onaga— 1890-1955— and  the 
painter  Ben  Kamihira. 

Finally,  we  shall  cite  attorney  William 
M.  Marutani,  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
MacCoy,  Evans,  and  Lewis.  In  addition 
to  his  professional  contributions  in  Phil- 
adelphia, he  is  well-known  for  his  civic 
and  community  activities  and  for  his 
work  as  a  volunteer  with  the  Lawyers' 
Constitutional  Defense  Committee  in 
Bogolusa,  La.,  a  few^  years  ago.  He  has 
held  official  positions  in  the  Japanese 
American  Citizens  League  from  the  local 
chapter  through  the  district  and  national 
levels,  and  he  has  been  the  JACLs  na- 
tional legal  couiLsel  since  1962.  In  1967, 
when  he  argued,  as  friend  of  the  court 
on  behalf  of  JACL,  against  the  anti- 
miscegenation  laws  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  he  became  the  first  American  of 
Japanese  ancestry  to  plead  a  civil  rights 
case  before  the  Nations  highest  tribunal. 
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AMERICANS  OF  JAPANESE 
ANCESTRY  A  NATIONAL  ASSET 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Jap- 
anese American  citizens  have  confronted 
many  obstacles  in  their  quest  for  accept- 
ance into  the  mainstream  of  American 
life.  They  have  not.  however,  been  fix- 
ated by  the  mistakes  of  the  past  but 
have  continually  progressed  forward 
and,  consequently,  have  contributed 
much  to  the  development  of  oui-  Nation. 
The  first  Japanese  who  arrived  in  1868 
brought  with  them  an  age-old  set  of 
ideals  and  values;  among  these  were  the 
feelings  of  loyalty  to  family  and  country 
and  of  the  great  worth  of  education. 
Such  conceptions  were  easily  integrated 
with  the  already  established  cultural 
patterns  of  the  United  States. 

The  influence  of  family  pride  and 
loyalty  has  been  a  po.sitive  force  in  many 
directions.  As  a  result  of  the  moral  code 
which  demanded  that  no  one  bring  dis- 
grace or  himiiliation  to  the  family,  the 
Japanese  American  community  has  not 
had  the  juvenile  delinquency  problems 
suffered  by  so  many  other  ethnic  group.s 
within  this  cotmtry.  In  a  time  of  rising 


rales  of  crime,  this  should  not  be  passed 
over  lightly. 

Stemming  from  the  BuddliLst  and  oth- 
er religious  influence  arose  the  high  re- 
gard for  the  importance  of  education. 
Japanese  Americans  have  always  had 
extremely  high  levels  of  education  which 
have  perpetuated  their  employment  in 
diversified  fields  of  occupation.  Having 
outlived  most  of  the  problems  relating 
to  prejudice  and  discrimination,  the 
Japanese  Americans  have  emerged  as 
scientists,  farmers,  college  professors, 
engineers,  dentists,  and  lawyers.  The 
contributions  of  Noguchi  in  the  discovery 
of  the  causes  of  paresis  and  locomotor 
ataxia,  as  well  a&  his  work  on  trachoma 
and  Rocky  Mouiitain  spotted  fever, 
added  immensely  to  the  ever-growmg 
knowledge  of  the  medical  world.  In  Cali- 
fornia, the  Japanese  Americans  con- 
tributed to  the  growth  of  the  great  food- 
producing  Sacramento  and  Imperial  Val- 
leys with  their  work  in  the  irrigation  of 
sandy  areas. 

All  too  often  the  contributions  of  manj- 
of  our  citizens  are  overlooked  and  quick- 
ly pas.sed  over.  Mr.  Matsunaga  is  to  be 
thanked  for  enabling  myself  and  the  oth- 
er gentlemen  here  today  tc>  recognize  the 
great  number  of  contributions  made  to 
the  United  States  by  our  Japanese 
American  citizens. 


BETTER  AMERICANS  IN  A  GREATER 
AMERICA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  30  years  ago  this  month  the 
U.S.  Government,  under  the  authority 
of  Executive  Order  9066,  was  winding  up 
one  of  the  most  tragic  exhibitions  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation.  This  was  the  "re- 
location" of  110.240  Americans  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry;  16.000  of  these  people  were 
housed  at  Tulelake.  located  in  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  California,  in  an  area 
which  I  represent  today.  The.se  people 
were  rounded  up.  given  a  week  to  dispose 
of  their  real  property,  their  homes  and 
businesses  and  to  move  to  the  relocation 
centers,  taking  with  them  only  what  they 
could  carry. 

Those  of  us  looking  at  our  history  and 
our  society  today  find  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  our  American  Government 
did,  in  a  moment  of  panic,  deprive  indi- 
viduals, including  many  who  were  citi- 
zens of  this  country,  of  their  freedoms 
and  basic  rights  in  direct  violation  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
was  signed  196  years  ago  next  Tuesday. 
The  Japanese  people,  bewildered  and 
confused  in  tho.se  critical  hours  re- 
sponded magnificently.  They  accepted 
the  will  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  which  they  had  come  to  love  and 
respect.  They  went  to  the  detention  ren- 
ters, giving  at  the  same  time  a  firm 
pledge  that  God  willing  they  would  dis- 
prove and  discredit  tho.se  who  questioned 
their  loyalty  to  the  country  of  the  United 
States. 

History  subsequently  .showed  that  dur- 
ing World  War  II  there  was  no  single  act 
of  sabotage,  or  espionage  or  dislojalty 
uncovered  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. Military  Intelligence,  or  any 
other  law  enforcement  agency  of  this 


Nation.  Japanese  youths  volunteered  for 
the  military  and  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction in  the  European  theater. 

This  same  spirit  of  confidence  in  our 
great  Nation,  with  determination  to 
prove  themselves  as  good  citizens  and 
with  devotion  to  hard  work  and  patience 
have  made  the  Nisei  among  the  most  re- 
spected and  welcomed  neighbors  and 
friends  in  the  Golden  State.  By  their 
hves.  they  have  lived  up  to  the  motto  of 
the  Japanese  American  Citizens  League 
adopted  in  1945  as  World  War  n  was 
coming  to  an  end  "Better  Americans  in  a 
Greater  America."  These  people  have 
taught  us  by  their  Uves  the  true  meaning 
of  loyalty  to  one's  country,  good  will  to- 
ward their  fellowman,  and  democracy  at 
its  best. 

The  creed  of  the  JACL  opens  with 
words  wliich  I  think  each  of  us  in  our 
own  way  could  follow-  to  great  advantage: 

I  am  proud  that  I  am  an  American  citizen 
of  Japanese  ancestry  for  my  very  back- 
ground makes  me  appreciate  more  fully  the 
wonderful  advantages  of  this  nation. 

This  Nation  today  has  many  problems. 
As  we  face  these  problems,  there  is  no 
better  example  of  quiet  courage  than 
that  offered  by  these  fine  people  30  years 
ago.  If  the  Nation  and  its  people  follow- 
this  example,  can  there  be  any  question 
but  what  these  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  fulfill  the  dream  of  our  fore- 
fathers who  lit  the  fire  of  freedom  and 
human  rights  throughout  the  w-orld. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Hawaii  iMr.  Matsunaga)  in 
paying  tribute  to  our  Japanese  American 
friends.  The  Japanese  Amencan  Citizens 
League  is  meeting  in  Washington.  D.C., 
this  week,  and  the  group's  22d  biennial 
convention  presents  a  unique  opportu- 
nity to  recognize  the  JACL  for  its  con- 
tribution to  the  preservation  of  civil 
rights  and  liberties  for  all  the  people  of 
this  country. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  work  with 
JACL  toward  the  repeal  of  title  II  of  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act.  It  was  a  long 
fight  and  a  difficult  one.  When  the  Presi- 
dent signed  the  repeal  bill  into  law  last 
year  it  removed  the  spectre  of  concen- 
tration camps  in  America.  Many  of  the 
members  of  the  JACL  know  firsthand 
how  terrifying  and  demoralizing  that 
threat  could  be— many  of  them  spent 
several  years  in  an  American  concentra- 
tion camp,  even  though  they  were  patri- 
otic Americans,  at  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II. 

Now,  the  JACL  is  working  toward  two 
more  goals,  goals  that  every  person  in 
this  country  should  share.  The  group's 
mem'oership  would  like  to  abolish  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee,  and 
repeal  the  rest  of  the  Emergency  Deten- 
tion Act.  eliminating  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board.  Each  of  these  "in- 
stitutions '  is  inimical  to  civil  liberty  and 
the  spirit  of  this  country.  By  abolishing 
them,  we  would  remove  the  last  vestiges 
of  the  McCarthy  era,  an  era  that  has 
been  a  long  time  dying. 

The  JACL  took  the  lead  in  the  fight 
against  title  II  of  the  Emergency  Deten- 
tion Act.  and  it  is  taking  the  lead  now 
in  the  fight  against  HISC.  and  the  SACB. 
The  Senate  already  has  voted  to  cut  off 


funds  for  the  SACB  and,  hopefully,  the 
House  will  follow  its  example.  The  Jap- 
anese Americans  are  making  cinl  lib- 
erties their  first  priority.  They  are  work- 
ing for  all  of  us.  and  we  all  are  in  their 
debt  for  their  commitment. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  today  to  join  in  recognition  of 
the  significant  contributions  made  to 
our  country  by  Japanese  Americans. 

The  list  of  achievements  extends  far 
beyond  the  time  available  to  recite  them, 
of  course,  but  I  would  like  to  underscore 
our  country's  benefit  from  and  apprecia- 
tion for  some  of  the  more  noted  Japa- 
nese Americans,  One  of  the  world's 
great  scientists  was  Noguchi.  He  discov- 
ered the  causes  of  paresis  and  locomotor 
ataxia,  developed  the  pure  culture  of  the 
germ  of  syphilis,  identified  Arya  fever 
with  another  obscure  and  hitherto  un- 
related dLsease,  and  worked  on  trachoma 
and  Rocky  Moimtain  spotted  fever.  His 
death  was  caused  in  Africa  by  the 
dreaded  yellow  fever  which  he  was  in- 
vestigating. The  life  of  Noguchi  is  an 
heroic  story  of  scientific  accomplishment 
and  dedication. 

In  artistic  endeavors.  Yasuo  Kuniyoshi 
is  widely  knowTi  and  his  work  is  contained 
in  all  the  major  museums  and  art  collec- 
tions of  America.  He  was  a  Guggenheim 
Fellow  in  1935  and  has  won  manv 
awards.  Sono  Osato,  24-year-old  Japa- 
nese American  ballerina  in  1944,  was  a 
most  popular  star  of  "One  Touch  of 
Venus." 

Ben  Kuroki  was  praised  in  Time 
magazine  in  1944  for  his  bravery  and 
patriotism  as  a  great  hero  of  World  War 
II.  He  was  a  technical  sergeant  in  the 
U.S.  Army  Air  Corps,  a  veteran  of  30 
heavy  bombing  missions  against  the  en- 
emy, a  survivor  of  the  costly  raid  on 
the  Ploesti  oilfields  of  Rumania,  winner 
of  two  Distinguished  Flying  Crosses,  and 
wearer  of  the  coveted  Air  Medal  with 
four  oakleaf  clusters. 

Unfortunately,  howpver,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Japanese  American  citizens 
were  in  a  very  different  situation  during 
Worid  War  II.  Unlike  Kuroki.  many 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  had  no 
opportunity  to  serve  their  country  in  the 
military  forces,  and  the  majority  lost 
their  jobs,  their  businesses,  and  their 
homes  because  they  were  of  the  Japanese 
race,  and  regardless  of  their  loyaltv  to 
and  citizenship  in  the  United  States. 

Although  two-thirds  of  the  Japanese 
Americans  in  the  United  States  were  na- 
tive born  and  therefore  citizens,  as 
showed  by  the  alien  registration  pro- 
gram of  1940.  approximately  83  percent 
of  this  group  of  citizens  was  later  evacu- 
ated and  relocated  under  the  executive 
order  that  transported  persons  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  into  emergency  detention 
camps  in  1942.  because  of  the  w^ar. 

Of  all  the  persons  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry living  in  the  United  States  during 
the  relocation.  87  percent  were  detained 
in  this  manner.  The  percentage  of  Japa- 
nese aliens  not  holding  citizenship,  who 
were  sent  to  the  camps,  was  slightlv 
larger,  around  95  percent. 

The  injustice  that  was  done  to  Japa- 
nese Americans  and  their  rights  during 
the  Second  Worid  War  is  a  regrettable 
blot  on  our  Nation's  history.  Fortunatelv. 
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Congress  has  recently  taken  action  to 
repeal  title  II  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950  and  to  aboUsh  emergency 
detention  camps.  I  am  most  proud  to 
have  cosponsored  this  bill  and  to  have 
joined  in  the  successful  effort  led  by  our 
colleague  from  Hawaii.  Spark  Matsu- 
NAGx  to  wm  passage  of  Uiis  measure  so 
important  to  our  most  basic  constitu- 
tional rights.  Now  this  is  in  the  law.  I 
am  also  most  proud  to  have  been  the 
author  in  earlier  years,  of  a  resolution, 
which  was  passed  by  the  California  Leg- 
islature while  I  was  a  member  of  the 
California  Senate,  urging  the  Congress 
to  repeal  that  lamented  detention  law. 

In  Januarv  of  this  year,  an  NBC  doc- 
umentary on  Belfast  referred  to  the  in- 
ternment policies  in  Northern  Ireland. 
The  narrator  commented : 

What  happened  to  us  was  made  possible  by 
a  law  that  would  be  unthinkable  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  designed  50  years  ago 
to  take  terror  off  the  streets.  Since  it  was 
invoked  again  last  August,  about  a  thousand 
people  have  been  taken  to  this  place  In- 
terned without  trial,  hearing,  or  confronta- 
tion with  charges. 

That  statement,  referring  to  the 
United  States  was  correct  only  by  a  few 
months,  and  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
Congress  had  passed  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 234  to  outlaw  the  use  of  these 
forms  of  concentration  camps. 

The  memorv  of  this  relocation  and  de- 
tention cannot  easily  be  erased.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  Japanese  Americans,  as  re- 
ported bv  the  War  Relocation  Authority 
in  1944  that  there  was  no  sabotage  and 
no  espionage  among  the  Japanese 
American  in  the  relocation  areas,  and 
that  there  was  a  smaller  number  oi  mi- 
nor crimes  and  misdeameanors  than 
would  be  found  in  other  groups  of  per- 
sons of  the  same.size 

It  is  a  further  tribute  that  Japanese 
Americans  have  resisted  bitterness  and 
have  continued  to  make  outstanding 
contributions  to  our  society:  in  civic  life, 
in  business,  the  professions,  and  in  many 
other  fields  of  endeavor  in  which  they 
have  added  so  much  to  the  enrichment 
of  American  life. 

Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  participate  to- 
day in  this  tribute  to  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans across  our  Nation,  and  particular- 
ly to  the  Japanese  American  Citizens 
League  which  is  holding  its  22d  Biennial 
National  Convention  here  in  our  Na- 
tions Capitol  from  June  27  through 
Julv    1     1972.   The   Japanese   American 
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Citizens  League  is  an  outstanding  civic 
organization  dedicated  to  serving  the 
community. 

Last  night  I  attended  the  congression- 
al dinner  hosted  by  the  league  and  I  was 
delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  many  of  my  friends  including  Mr. 
Ross  Harono,  Governor  of  the  Midwest 
District  Council— covering  Illinois.  Mis- 
souri Wi.'^consin,  Michigan.  Ohio,  and 
Minnesota— of  the  Japanese  American 
Citizens  League.  More  than  26.000  per- 
sons arc  members  of  the  leaoue  nation- 
wide, and  In  Chicago  alone,  over  1000 
persons  belong  to  the  Japanese  Ameri- 
can Citizens  League. 

The  Chicago  Chapter  JACL  Chairman 
is  Hlroshl  Kanno,  and  the  first  national 


president  of  the  JACL,  Dr.  Thomas 
Yatabe.  I  am  proud  to  say,  comes  from 
our  city  of  Chicago.  He  is  fondly  known 
as  the  "grandfather"  of  the  Japanese 
American  Citizens  League,  and  it  is 
largely  due  to  the  dedicated  efforts  of 
such  able  men  as  Dr.  Yatabe,  Mr.  Har- 
ano,  and  Mr.  Kanno,  and  their  fellow 
officers  and  members  of  the  league,  that 
long  overdue  recognition  is  being  ex- 
tended to  the  great  contributioi-is  of 
Japanese  Americans  to  the  growth  and 
advancement  of  our  country. 

I  was  one  of  the  early  sponsors  and 
strong  supporters  of  the  1965  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  Amendments 
which  eliminated  the  Asia  Pacific  Tri- 
angle and  the  National  Origins  formula 
in  determining  immigration  quotas.  As 
a  result  of  these  amendments,  for  the 
first  time.  Japan  was  given,  along  with 
other  Asian  nations,  fair  and  equitable 
consideration  for  immigration  to  the 
United  States. 

I  also  was  one  of  the  sponsors  and 
strong  supporters  of  legislation  enacted 
in  1971  to  repeal  the  discriminatory  title 
II  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 
which  could  have  provided  for  concen- 
tration camps.  I  am  glad  to  say  this  title 
has  been  stricken  from  our  laws. 

By  the  enactment  of  this  and  other 
legislation  of  benefit  to  Japanese  Amer- 
icans. I  know  the  Congress  and  our 
country  has  restored  to  a  large  degree 
their  faith  in  the  democratic  processes 
of  justice  which  our  Founding  Fathers 
established. 

And  although  their  number  is  rela- 
tively   small,    Americans    of    Japanese 
ancestry    have    enriched,  our    national 
heritage    immeasurably.    Their    loyalty, 
courage,  and  patriotism  in  time  of  war; 
their  industry,  thrift  and  labor  in  time 
of  peace;   their  reverence  for  the  har- 
mony and  beauty  in  the  natural  world, 
reflected  in  their  unique  contributions 
to  the  arts,  particularly  in  architecture, 
landscape  gardening,  and  flower  arrang- 
ing; their  examples  of  outstanding  citi- 
zenship in  the  face  of  vicious  racial  prej- 
udice-  their  educational  attainments — 
these   are  only   a   few   of   the  qualities 
which  have  won  Japanese  Americans  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  all  Americans. 
Japanese  Americans  have  made  nota- 
ble contributions  in  every  area  of  in- 
dustry, the  arts,  and  science.  In  large 
areas"  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  they 
made  desert  land  bloom  where  noth- 
ing had  grown  before.  By  a  combina- 
tion   of    highly    disciplined    labor    and 
knowledge     of     methods     of     intensive 
cultivation,  the  Japanese  were  able  to 
enter    areas   of    California   which    had 
previously    been    regarded    as    unculti- 
vable,   and   from   the   inhospitable   soil 
they    wrested    new    green    fields    and 
orchards  or   vineyards.   Today,   a   good 
deal  of  California's  remarkable  fertility 
is    due    to    these    methods    of    cultiva- 
tion    which    in    some    cases    Increased 
fruit  and  vegetable  yields  threefold  and 

fourfold. 

Many  individual  Japanese  Americans 
have  earned  the  gratitude,  pride,  and 
honor  of  our  Nation.  Such  a  man  was 
Noguchi,  the  poor  Japanese  peasant 
who  became  one  of  the  worlds 
greatest    scientists    in    America.     The 


story  of  Noguchi's  pure  culture  of  the 
germ  of  syphilis,  his  discovery  of  the 
causes  of  paresis  and  locomotor  ataxia, 
his  identification  of  Arya  fever  with 
another  obscure  and  hitherto  unrelated 
disease,  his  work  on  trachoma  and 
Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever,  and 
finally  his  heroic  death  in  Africa 
caused  by  the  dreaded  yellow  fever  he 
was  investigating,  remains  one  of  the 
greatest  stories  in  the  history  of  modern 
science. 

In    the    arts,    the    names    of    Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi,    the    painter;    Sono    Osato, 
ballerina;     Sessue     Hayakawa,     actor; 
and  Isamu  Noguclii,  sculptor,  are  very 
prominent.  The  city   of   San  Francisco 
will  not  soon  forget  Dr.  S.  I.  Hayakawa, 
who  held  San  Francisco  State  College 
together     through     the    most    difficult 
and    turbulent    period    in    its    histor>-. 
Finally,   we   cannot   end   without  re- 
membering the  patriotism  and  braverj- 
of    Japanese    American    soldiers,    and 
most  especially   the   famous   442d  Bat- 
talion,  which   holds   the  somber  honor 
of  sustaining  the  highest  casualty  rate 
of   any   American  fighting   unit  during 
World  War  II.  Not  only  did  the  Nisei 
servicemen   make   an  outstanding  con- 
tribution in   the   European   Theater  of 
Operations,  but.  toward  the  war's  end, 
in  the  Pacific  areas  as  well.  Nisei  intel- 
ligence work  in  the  Pacific  saved  thou- 
sands of  American  lives.  At  the  same 
time  as  their  families  were  sufTering  the 
humiliation   and   economic   disaster  of 
internment,    these    courageous    soldiers 
fought  to  prove  their  love  for  America 
and  their  loyalty. 

We  are  indeed  proud  today  to  honor 
all  Japanese  Americans  as  well  as  the 
Japanese  American  Citizens  League. 
Thev  have  enriched  our  land  and  our 
culture,  have  set  the  highest  standards  of 
citizenship  and  cooperation,  and  have 
taught  us  an  invaluable  lesson  in  pro- 
moting brotherhood  and  rooting  out  the 
destructive  evil  of  racial  prejudice. 

I  extend  my  greetings  to  them  and 
best  wishes  for  the  years  ahead  as  they 
continue  their  outstanding  record  of 
citizenship  and  their  substantial  con- 
tributions to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Hawau  <  Mr.  Matsunaga  '  in  tlus  special 
order  paymg  tribute  to  the  Japanese 
American  community  which  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  our  society.  It  is 
mast  fitting  that  we  pause  today  to  honor 
these  Americans  as  the  22d  Biennial  Con- 
vention of  the  Japanese  American  Citi- 
zens League  is  taking  place  in  Washing- 
ton this  week.  More  than  100  JACL  Chap- 
ters in  32  States  are  being  represented  by 
over  500  delegates. 

The  first  groups  of  immigrant  laborers 
from  Japan  arrived  in  the  United  States 
in  the  1860's.  Unlike  other  groups  of  im- 
migrants to  America,  however,  they  were 
denied  fundamental  rights  such  as  the 
right  to  become  naturalized  citizens  and 
to  own  land.  Discriminatory  laws  directed 
specifically  at  them,  were  passed  at  botn 
the  Federal  and  State  levels. 

Yet.  their  darkest  hour  came  after 
Pearl  Harbor.  While  Americans  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  were  fighting  and  dying 
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under  the  flag  of  the  United  States, 
110.000  Japanese  Americans  were  up- 
rooted from  their  homes  in  the  Western 
part  of  our  country  and  incarcerated  in 
American  detention  camps.  Their  crime 
was  simply  their  ancestry,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  Americans  were  relo- 
cated surely  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
shameful  episodes  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

We  had  occasion  to  review  the  appall- 
ing facts  of  that  period  last  year  when 
the  House  passed  H.R.  234,  a  bill  which 
repealed  the  invidious  Emergency  Deten- 
tion Act — title  II  of  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1950. 1  was  a  cosponsor  of  that 
legislation  and  strongly  spoke  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  favor  of  its  repeal. 

The  Emergency  Detention  Act  pro- 
vided minimal  protection  for  the  indi- 
vidual against  unwarranted  detention. 
The  act  proceeded  on  the  assumption 
that,  in  times  of  "internal  security  emer- 
gency," it  is  justified  to  detain  "persons 
who  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  be- 
lieve probably  will  commit  or  conspire 
with  others  to  commit  espionage  or  sabo- 
tage." Its  provisions  were  never  imple- 
mented but  they  represented  a  threat  to 
our  system  of  due  process  which  is  a 
basic  component  of  a  free  society. 

In  vetoing  the  1950  act,  President  Tru- 
man made  a  statement  which  I  believe 
bears  repeating  today; 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  this  (en- 
forcement I  probably  would  not  be  done. 
The  mere  fact  that  it  could  be  done  shows 
clearly  how  the  bill  would  open  a  Pan- 
dora's box  of  opportunities  for  official 
condemnation  of  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals for  perfectly  honest  opinions. 
The  basic  error  of  these  sections  is  that 
they  move  in  the  direction  of  suppressing 
opinion  and  belief. 

As  we  honor  a  group  of  Americans  to- 
day who  were  the  victims  of  blatant  re- 
pression, let  us  make  a  commitment  to 
guard  against  the  passage  any  measure 
which  might  result  in  the  denial  of  basic 
rights  to  even  one  American. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  week  of  the  Biennial  National  Jap- 
anese American  Citizens  League  Con- 
vention in  Washington.  I  am  pleased  and 
honored  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
speech  of  our  distinguished  Member  of 
Japanese  ancestry.  Representative  Patsy 
T.  Mink. 

Mrs.  MiN-K  combines  the  intellectual 
brilliance  of  our  American  Nisei  with  the 
cultural  heritage  of  the  Japanese  people 
and  the  great  charm  of  her  native 
Hawaii. 

The  speech  follows: 
Speech  by  Representative  Patsy  T.  Mink 

This  exhibit  we  have  the  privilege  of  dedi- 
cating tonight  portrays  a  moment  In  our  na- 
tion's history  which  we  all  hope  will  never 
again  be  repeated.  For  those  who  were  the 
victims  of  oppression,  those  years  will,  of 
course,  remain  unforgettable.  For  those  who 
watched  and  let  It  happen  to  their  fellow 
Americans  without  so  much  as  even  a 
whimper  of  protest,  it  must  still  provide 
many  numbing  pangs  of  guilt.  For  those  who 
participated  In  ordering  this  mass  evacua- 
tion, there  must  be  great  and  agonizing  re- 
morse. We  are  here  today  to  rededlcate  our 
national  conscience  that  such  an  event  shall 
never  again  befall  any  group  wltliin  our 
society. 


Fear  and  suspicion  must  never  again  be 
allowed  to  substitute  for  national  will.  No 
matter  what  the  Imminent  external  threats 
upon  us  as  a  nation,  we  must  never  even  in 
the  darkest  hour  of  national  emergency  allow 
ourselves  to  be  dictated  by  fear  against  a 
whole  group  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

Our  precious  liberties  are  meaningless  If  at 
any  moment  they  can  be  denied  to  any  group 
merely  because  of  color,  national  origin,  or 
political  beliefs.  Any  Freedom  which  is  un- 
certain or  which  can  be  arbitrarily  taken 
aw'ay  without  due  process  Is  liberty  lost. 

The  Repeal  of  Title  II  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950  was  a  great  victory  for  free- 
dom. Its  enactment  5  years  after  the  end  of 
World  War  II  is  Inexplicable,  except  to  put 
the  Congressional  seal  of  approval  on  what 
was  done  to  over  100,000  Americans  of  Jap- 
anese ancestry  in  the  early  months  of  1942. 
Its  repeal  must  therefore  be  regarded  not 
only  as  a  clear  vindication  of  the  countless 
wrongs  inflicted  upon  these  hapless  victims 
of  the  war,  but  also  as  a  declaration  against 
such  mass  deprivations  ever  again  In  the 
future. 

While  I  believe  such  an  event  could  not 
ever  happen  again,  this  belief  stems  not  so 
much  from  confidence  in  government,  but 
rather  from  a  faith  that  the  people  will 
simply  not  allow  It  to  happen. 

Some  who  will  see  this  exhibit  will  be 
moved  only  to  recall  the  Japanese  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  or  their  personal  experiences 
and  tragedies  of  that  war. 

Hopefully  for  most  they  wlU  be  able  to 
distill  a  message  which  enlightens  the  soul 
and  fortifies  the  goodness  which  Is  In  the 
spirit  of  America. 

This  exhibit  Is  not  meant  to  degrade  or 
shame  our  nation,  but  rather  to  point  out 
that  once  when  our  vigil  weis  left  unguarded, 
it  created  a  nightniare  of  human  despair  and 
that  to  the  extent  freedom  was  tarnished,  all 
of  us  were  the  losers. 

Why  did  It  happen?  It  happened  because 
white  people  held  people  of  color  in  less 
esteem;  because  people  of  color  are  regarded 
as  collectively  guilty  of  group  stereotypes 
whether  It  be  laziness,  dirtiness,  or  being 
Inscrutable:  and  because  anyway  you  can't 
tell  them  apart!  And  so  why  not  punish 
them  all.  .  .  .  Four  hours,  forty-eight  hours, 
or  forty-eight  months,  what  difference  does 
it  make  if  by  "preventive  detention,"  you 
can  prevent  some  terrible  event  from  hap- 
pening. Of  course,  even  If  nothing  happens, 
you  can  always  say  It  was  becatise  the  de- 
tention prevented  it! 

Sometimes  I  think  that  this  psychic  oper- 
ates today  ...  we  do  not  like  young  people 
with  long  hair  ...  or  black  with  Afros  .  .  . 
or  Chlcanos  on  a  picket  line.  .  .  . 

So  long  as  we  do  not  discipline  ourselves 
into  demanding  only  individual  accountabil- 
ity and  if  we  harbor  instead  group  suspicion, 
we  are  functioning  as  though  we  were  our- 
selves captives  of  Executive  Order  9066. 

As  I  stand  here  tonight  in  the  shadow  of 
these  remnants  of  our  history,  I  am  reminded 
that  we  have  an  enormous  personal 
responsibility. 

When  new  crises  arise,  will  I  have  '9066'  as 
my  guide,  or  will  I  live  by  a  rule  of  openness, 
tolerance  and  love  for  my  fellow  citizens? 
Will  I  fight  to  protect  the  freedoms  of  the 
least  worthy  In  our  society  because  freedom, 
which  is  not  available  to  all,  is  no  freedom 
upon  which  I  can  depend,  should  I  ever 
have  to  call  upon  justice  to  be  my  guardian. 

Executive  Order  9066  tells  us  that  the 
weak,  the  docile,  the  quiet  ones  even  can  be 
swept  up  by  the  forces  of  International 
conflacratlon  to  become  the  most  hated,  de- 
spised and  distrusted  .  .  .  And  this  only  be- 
ca'i'.se  of  their  physical  differences  In 
appearance. 

Think  what  the  implications  could  be  for 
those  who  are  different  while  being  activist 
and  radical  spokesmen  for  unpopular  beliefs. 


A  bitter  experience  of  history  like  Execu- 
tive Order  9066  can  serve  as  an  impetus  to 
our  search  for  honesty  and  tolerance. 

This  exhibit  does  not  teach  us  to  conform, 
to  assimilate,  to  hide  our  thoughts.  It  tells 
us  to  dare  to  live,  to  be  ourselves,  and  to 
fully  participate  In  all  of  the  myriad  oppor- 
tunities of  this  land. 

If  we  fall  to  heed  this  message  of  freedom, 
we  will  fall  victim  to  the  dark  forces  of 
fear  which  beckon  to  our  national  doubts 
and  frustrations.  This,  we  must  not  allow. 
We  must  strive  to  overcome  our  prejudices, 
so  that  enlightenment  may  rule  across  our 
land. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  both  a 
privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  recognition  of  the  22d  Bi- 
enniel  Convention  of  the  Japanese  Amer- 
ican Citizens  League. 

The  Japanese  Americans  represent  a 
rather  small  but  certainly  significant 
segment  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  Their  contributions  to  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  have  been  numerous,  and 
they  rank  highly  among  ethnic  groups  in 
creativity,  inventiveness,  and  produc- 
tivity. 

As  a  result  of  redistricting,  I  have  re- 
cently gained  a  considerable  number  of 
Japanese  Americans  as  constituents  and 
am  pleased  to  welcome  them  into  the 
28th  District  of  California. 

The  transgressions  of  Japan  and  the 
United  States  against  each  other  under- 
standably linger  in  the  consciousness  of 
both  nationalities.  But  the  maintenance 
of  amicable  international  and  domestic 
relations  is  not  based  upon  revenge  or 
retribution. 

The  repeal  of  title  II  of  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  of  1950  which  passed  the 
House  with  my  strong  support  last  year 
and  was  subsequently  signed  into  law  by 
the  President,  manifested  the  degree  of 
maturity  that  Japanese  American  rela- 
tions have  attained. 

Hopefully,  we  have  learned  from  the 
past  and  can  continue  to  live  in  peaceful 
and  productive  accord. 

Mr.  UD.\LL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Japanese 
American  citizens  have  long  been  noted 
and  admired  for  their  willingness  to  work 
hard  and  conquer  adversity.  Nowhere  has 
this  characteristic  been  more  significant 
than  in  the  development  of  the  South- 
west, a  land  that  makes  extreme  de- 
mands on  those  who  would  win  it. 

On  this,  the  occasion  of  the  1972  Na- 
tional Japanese  American  Citizens 
League  Convention,  I  would  hke  to  point 
out  a  few  of  the  contributions  that  the 
Japanese  have  made  to  the  States  of 
Arizona.  New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 

Noted  as  gardeners,  the  Japanese  have 
made  various  areas  of  Arizona,  including 
the  Salt  River  Valley  bloom  with  flowers 
and  vegetables  since  1905.  By  1930  about 
4.000  acres  were  being  cultivated  by  Jap- 
anese farmers. 

One.  Hachiro  Ohnuki  prospected  for 
water  rather  than  gold  in  19th  century 
Arizona.  He  dug  wells  and  provided  water 
so  successfully  that  in  1886  he  and  two 
associates  were  granted  a  franchise  to 
provide  hghts  for  the  city  of  Phoenix. 
He  also  operated  a  transportation  com- 
pany that  provided  the  city  with  street- 
cars. 

In  New  Mexico  the  first  Japanese  fam- 
ilies came  to  work  as  miners,  railroad 
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hands  and  house  servants.  From  there 
thpv  branched  out  into  agriculture,  in 
areas  suited  to  sugar  beets  and  friiit 
growing,  Some  started  their  own  busi- 
nesses. One  Japanese  American,  Geneta 
Kimura.  woiked  for  46  years  for  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  before  retiring  with 
honor  in  1946. 

Kimura  like  all  members  of  the 
Japanese  American  community  had  to 
overcome  prejudice  and  suspicion  to  suc- 
ceed in  their  adopted  land,  particularly 
dunng  the  war  years  of  the  1940's. 

But  their  tenacity  and  unwillingness 
to  give  up  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
problems,  stood  them  in  good  stead,  for 
tliey  identified  with  this  demanding  land. 

A  stone  monument  which  stands  near 
a  grove  of  trees  near  the  Alamo  shrine  in 
San  Antonio.  Tex.,  serves  as  a  good 
example. 

On  the  monument  is  carved  a  poem  by 
a  Japanese  scholar  named  Shigetaka 
Shiga,  who  traveled  through  Texas  in 
1899.  in  the  .saga  of  the  defenders  of  the 
Alamo.  Shiga  recognized  the  bravery 
exemplified  by  the  Japanese  word 
"bu-sludo."  the  way  of  the  Samurai.  His 
tribute  to  that  brave  handful  of  men 
should  be  matched  by  our  admiration  to- 
day for  lus  countrymen,  who  with  their 
unquenchable  spirit  have  made  this 
Nation  a  better  place. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  often  feel- 
ings of  ancestral  pride  and  of  American 
identity  work  together  hand  in  hand  to 
reinforce  and  to  unify  the  foundations 
on  which  our  country  stands.  Each 
American  citizen  has  the  distinctive  op- 
portunity to  inlierit  and  to  pass  on  the 
beauty  of  his  ethnic  tradition.s— to  leam. 
to  understand,  to  take  part  in  and  to  en- 
joy Its  teacliings,  customs,  folklore,  and 
its  special  celebrations.  Recognition  of 
the  22d  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
Japanese  American  Citizeiis  League,  at 
this  time,  is  extremely  important. 

The  values  and  principles  of  our  demo- 
cratic society  have  indeed  been  enlianced 
by  the  contributions  of  our  Japanese 
Americans.  Most  Japanese  immigrants 
who  entered  our  land  were  young  men 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  40.  Their 
strength,  their  spirit,  their  knowledge 
and  their  ideas  have  become  an  insepara- 
ble and  an  invaluable  part  of  our  cul- 
ture and  our  liistory.  Tlie  remarkable 
creativity,  to  cite  .iu.st  one  example,  of 
the  Japanese  Anierican  architect  Minora 
Yamasaki.  an  art  which  combines  our 
modern  functional  style  with  the  classi- 
cal style  of  Greece  and  with  the  influence 
of  the  Orient,  has  brought  a  deep  feel- 
ing of  pride  to  all  Americans. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  welcoining 
the  many  distinguished  delegates  of  the 
Japanese  American  Citizens  League  to 
Washington  and  in  wishing  them  many 
fond  memories  and  many  rewarding  ex- 
periences from  their  vnsit  to  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
nevor  have  been  many  Japanese  in  the 
South,  but  it  can  be  said  that  they  con- 
tributed far  more  than  their  numbers 
would  suggest  to  the  economic  and  cul- 
tural development  of  the  southeastern 
States.  Moreover,  the  increase  in  their 
numbers  since  World  War  II  suggests 


that  many  of  them  found  a  welcome  in 
this  region  from  their  wartime  camps 
that  caused  them  to  remain  here  long 
after  the  Army  lifted  the  exclusion 
orders  and  they  could  have  returned  to 
their  former  homes  and  associations  on 
the  west  coast. 

In  1940.  there  were  only  150  Japanese 
Americans  in  Florida,  according  to  the 
census,  and  today  there  are  more  than 
4,000.  Georgia  had  only  31  some  30  years 
ago,  with  almost  2,000  now.  Alabama  is 
another  example,  with  21  in  1940  and 
1.079  today.  In  Louisiana,  there  were 
only  nine  in  the  whole  State;  now,  there 
are  1,130.  In  Mississippi,  there  used  to 
be  only  one.  today,  there  are  almost  500. 
In  South  Carolina,  there  were  33,  while 
today  there  are  almost  a  thousand. 

Though  small  in  number  and  little 
known,  the  Southern  States  can  boast 
some  of  the  most  outstandingly  success- 
ful Japanese  immigrants. 

A  notable  example  is  Sachihiko 
Butsuen,  whose  unusual  accomplish- 
ments are  not  limited  to  the  State  of 
Georgia  where  his  Mayfield  Plantation 
in  White  Oak  has  long  had  a  reputation 
as  a  model  farm.  In  his  long  and  produc- 
tive life.  Butsuen  has  ranged  almost  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Born  on  New  Year's  Day  in  1887,  he 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1906,  land- 
ing in  San  Francisco  soon  after  the 
earthquake.  After  3  years  as  a  schoolboy 
in  Portland.  Oreg..  he  tried  to  start  a 
Japanese  development  company  on  2,900 
acres  of  land  near  the  Dalles  with  some 
30  Japanese  members,  but  lack  of  good 
water  supply  caused  the  Columbia  Pro- 
duction Co.  to  fail  in  1909. 

He  was  called  to  Kammerer.  Wyo.,  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  some  240  Japanese 
coalminers  there.  He  worked  there  for 
a  year  and  went  on  to  Colorado  where, 
after  working  for  a  sugar  refinery  for 
a  year,  he  led  a  work  gang  of  Japanese 
to  western  Colorado  to  work  in  sugar 
beets  and  fruit  picking.  During  that 
time,  he  also  contracted  to  build  an 
aqueduct  over  Grand  Mesa  in  the  delta 
as  well  as  a  canal  in  the  Uncompahgre 
Valley.  He  later  went  into  farming  in 
Montrose,  grov/ing  several  hundred 
acres  each  of  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  and 
onions  as  well  as  an  apple  orchard  which 
was  said  to  be  the  largest  in  Colorado  at 
the  time. 

Until  he  moved  away  in  1920,  he  lived 
in  w-est  Colorado  and  was  a  pillar  of 
the  community. 

From  1920  to  1931,  he  leased  4.200 
acres  from  a  former  Governor  of  Wis- 
consin near  Model,  Iowa,  and  grew 
potatoes  and  corn  as  well  as  wheat.  At 
the  same  time,  he  grew  200  to  300  acres 
of  onion  at  HoUandale,  Minn.,  and  vege- 
tables in  South  Bend.  Ind. 

In  1931.  he  moved  to  Brunswick,  Ga., 
and  in  1937  purchased  the  Mayfield  Plan- 
tation in  White  Oak  where  he  grew 
lettuce. 

The  passage  of  the  Walter-McCarran 
Act  in  1952  which  gave  naturalization 
rights  to  Japanese  for  the  first  time  owes 
much  to  the  singlehanded  lobbying  by 
Butsuen  to  convince  Senators  Russell. 
George.  Smathers.  and  Holland. 

The  history  of  Japanese  in  Georgia, 
however,  goes  back  quite  a  ways  to  1880 


or  so  when  a  Frank  Aiken  of  Savannah 
contracted  to  bring  over  about  20  Japa- 
nese workers  from  Japan  to  try  growing 
rice  near  Brunswick. 

In  the  capital  of  Atlanta.  Japanese  first 
arrived  about  1920  to  open  a  chop  suey 
restaurant.  One  operated  by  Sadajiro 
Yoshinuma  since  1922  is  one  of  the 
largest  restaurants  in  the  city.  Yoshi- 
numa worked  his  way  through  night 
school  to  graduate  from  Oglethorpe 
College. 

After  the  war,  the  Kobukuro  family 
opened  a  successful  greenhouse  and 
nursery  in  suburban  Winston.  In  1946, 
the  Frank  Koto  family  arrived  from 
Denver  to  operate  a  poultry  farm  as  well 
as  provide  chick  sexing  service  for  the 
area.  In  1960.  there  were  about  20  Japa- 
nese families  in  and  around  Atlanta. 

As  the  1900  census  would  indicate  when 
not  one  Japanese  was  found  to  be  living 
in  either  North  Carolina  or  South  Caro- 
lina, there  have  not  been  many  Japanese 
in  the  two  Southern  States.  In  1884.  Dr. 
Jokichi  Takamine.  sent  to  observe  the 
World's  Fair  in  New  Orleans,  came  to 
South  Carolina  to  see  if  the  phosphate 
produced  there  could  be  used  as  chemical 
fertilizer  for  Japanese  farms.  Dr.  Taka- 
mine's  advice  opened  the  way  for  a  new 
export  from  South  Carolina  and  a  revo- 
lution in  farming  in  Japan. 

A  Japanese  named  Kodama  w-as  said 
to  be  farming  in  the  outskirts  of  Charles- 
ton before  the  war.  When  the  Navy 
purcha-sed  his  farm  after  the  war.  he 
opened  a  gasoline  service  station  and  a 
restaurant,  but  has  since  moved  away. 

An  outstanding  exception  in  South 
Carolina  is  Mitoo  Tokunaga,  who  came  to 
Columbia,  S.C.  in  1909  and  found  work 
in  a  gi-eenliouse  where  he  worked  7  years 
for  $5  a  week.  In  1919.  his  long  years  of 
hard  work  were  rewarded  when  a  bank 
agreed  to  lend  him  $1,200  to  buy  his  own 
greenhouse  without  a  collateral  to  his 
name. 

The  business  has  prospered  through 
the  years,  and  Shandon  Green  House 
now  has  29  greenhouses  in  three  locations 
as  well  as  three  retail  outlets. 

In  Louisiana,  the  Port  of  New  Orleans 
has  been  a  port  of  call  for  Japanese  ships 
trading  in  soybeans  and  cotton.  When 
the  first  of  the  few  settlers  arrived  is  not 
too  clear,  but  they  operated  rooming 
houses  and  restaurants  catering  to  sail- 
ors, fished  for  .shrimps  and  made  bam- 
boo furniture  and  decor.  One  of  the  ear- 
liest and  longest-lasting  businesses,  an 
art  goods  store,  was  begun  by  Tome- 
matsu  Hinata  in  1904.  Later,  there  were 
20  or  so  .shrimp  fishermen  who  operated 
until  World  War  II.  About  1912  or  13.  a 
group  of  about  five  Japanese  families 
arrived  from  California  to  try  their  hand 
at  farming  beans  and  tomatoes,  but  were 
forced  to  quit  because  of  lack  of  capital, 
the  heat  and  mosquitoes. 

The  earliest  Japanese  .settler  in  Ala- 
bama is  also  the  most  successful.  Ko- 
saku  Sawada  arrived  in  1910  in  Mobile 
to  explain  the  method  of  planting  and 
care  for  several  thousand  Satsuma 
orange  seedlings  he  had  sold  to  a  firm 
there.  He  established  a  small  nursery  in 
Grand  Bay.  It  was  not  until  1914  that 
the  seedlings  he  brought  to  start  his  own 
business   grew    to    marketable   size.    He 
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later  moved  from  Grand  Bay  to  Over- 
look Hill  where  he  opened  "Overlook 
Nursery  '  which  continues  to  this  day. 

In  1916.  he  married  Nobuko  Yoshioka, 
who  brought  about  200  unusual  camellia 
seeds  with  her.  Most  of  the  seeds  resulted 
in  failure,  except  for  a  few  whom  he 
carefully  nurtured  until  they  bloomed 
20  years  later.  However,  wife,  the  bearer 
of  the  seeds,  had  died  in  1929.  and  in 
her  memory,  he  named  the  new  camel- 
lia "Mrs.  Sawada." 

He  later  expanded  his  nursery  by  pur- 
chasing 80  acres  in  the  suburbs  of  Mo- 
bile, but  has  spent  his  retirement  years 
continuing  to  improve  the  plants  in  his 
care. 

He  is  credited  with  developing  27  new- 
varieties  of  camellia,  13  varieties  of  "sa- 
zanka"  azaleas,  a  thomless  pyracantha 
and  cherry  trees  which  were  thought  im- 
possible to  transplant  to  Alabama. 

Tsukasa  Kiyono.  known  in  his  day  as 
the  Camellia  King,  currently  resides  in 
Japan  and  continues  his  lifelong  inter- 
est in  the  improvement  of  plants.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1906  and 
after  studying  the  cultivation  of  Satsuma 
oranges  in  Texas  for  5  years,  moved  his 
plant  nursei-y  to  Mobile.  He  was  then 
only  23.  with  a  long  road  of  adversities 
ahead  of  him.  One  night  of  severe  frost 
destroyed  all  his  orange  seedlings,  and 
with  the  start  of  Worid  War  I.  the 
demand  for  orange  seedlings  hit  rock 
bottom.  In  addition,  a  typhoon  in  1914 
blew  his  house  away  and  destroyed  all 
his  plants  again.  When  he  had  managed 
to  rebuild  the  orange  seedlings,  a  canker 
caused  all  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
plants  to  have  to  be  destroyed. 

Unbowed  by  what  would  have  discour- 
aged a  le.sser  man.  Kiyono  transferred 
his  interest  to  improving  camellias  and 
azaleas,  which  were  considered  difficult 
plants  to  grow.  Aided  by  the  World  War 
I  prosperity,  Kiyono  continued  to  ex- 
pand and  improve. 

By  1930,  his  nursery  encompassed  200 
acres,  with  several  hundred  varieties  of 
plants  and  an  annual  sale  throughout  the 
United  States  going  up  into  3  million 
plants. 

When  the  city'  of  New  Orleans  decided 
to  beautify  several  miles  of  park  roads 
with  azaleas  and  other  flowering  shrubs, 
Kiyono  aided  the  nursei^nien  in  the 
city  by  refusing  the  city's  offer  to  deal 
directly  with  him  and  wholesaled  his 
plants  to  the  New  Orleans  firms. 

When  World  War  II  began.  Kiyono 
and  his  family  were  in  Japan,  and  all  his 
assets  in  the  United  States  were  taken 
over  by  the  Government  as  alien  prop- 
erty. His  investments  in  Peking  also  gone. 
Kiyono  was  left  without  his  former 
wealth.  He  returned  to  Mobile  in  1946  and 
went  to  work  for  a  friend  while  negotiat- 
ing for  the  settlement  of  the  pre-war 
as.sets.  After  recovering  only  $250,000  of 
his  former  wealth,  he  returned  to  Japan 
In  1952,  but  continued  his  interest  in 
flowers,  being  elected  pre.sident  of  the 
Japan  Pansy  Club  in  1960  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Japanese  Garden  Culture  As- 
sociation earlier. 

That  the  city  of  Mobile  is  known  as 
Azalea  City  today  owes  much  to  this 
great  pioneer  who  refused  to  let  adversi- 
ties beat  him. 


The  business  has  prospered  through 
the  years,  and  Shandon  Green  House 
now  has  29  greenhouses  in  three  locations 
as  well  as  three  retail  outlets. 

Japanese  first  arrived  in  Florida  in 
1904  when  the  Florida  East  Coast  Rail- 
road planted  1,260  acres  between  Boca 
Raton  and  Delray  Beach  with  pine- 
apples. They  could  not  compete  eco- 
nomically with  the  Cuban  pineapples, 
and  the  company  decided  to  switch  to 
winter  vegetables.  The  land  was  offered 
to  Japanese  who  were  considered  the 
best  vegetable  farmers. 

Masakmii  Okudaira  and  Jyo  Sakai. 
who  were  studying  in  New  York,  headed 
south  and  bought  80  and  40  acres  respec- 
tively, naming  the  area  Yamato  Colony. 
For  many  years  afterwards,  the  railroad 
station  there  was  named  "Yamato." 

In  1907  when  Sakai  was  in  Japan,  he 
talked  financier  Matsukata  into  buying 
40  acres  of  lowlands  near  Yamato  and 
40  more  in  Highland.  The  Highland  lots, 
bought  for  S25  an  acre,  later  fetched 
S2.000  an  acre  in  the  Florida  land  boom. 

In  its  early  days,  the  Yamato  Colony 
did  not  do  too  well,  with  markets  for  the 
produce  too  far  away.  Although  by  1910 
there  were  more  than  100  Japanese  in 
Florida,  they  began  to  drop  out  little  by 
little.  However,  in  1916.  other  areas  had 
large-spread  frost  damage,  while  Florida 
alone  was  spared,  and  many  were  the 
Japanese  farmers  who  went  back  to 
Japan  rich,  making  $10,000  and  more 
from  one  acre  of  peppers,  for  instance. 
Tomatoes  and  eggplants  were  other 
crops. 

In  1925.  Miami  Beach  was  develoj^ed. 
and  with  it  came  a  land  boom  that 
made  most  of  the  Japanese  farmers  so 
well  off  that  they  sold  the  land,  quit 
farming  and  moved  away. 

Florida  had  one  more  Japanese  colony. 
In  1913,  Gov.  William  Jenning.  who 
owned  60.000  acres  in  Middleburg  in  Clay 
County,  contracted  with  Seigo  Shigeki 
to  sell  it  to  Japanese  farmers  for  $80  an 
acre,  payable  in  10  years.  Some  30  Jap- 
anese arrived  from  California  to  buy  20 
to  30  acres  each.  They  selected  sandy 
ground  and  planted  potatoes,  but  hea\'y 
rains  washed  away  the  fertilizers,  and 
the  farms  failed. 

Early  Japanese  residents  in  Miami  were 
two  who  operated  Japanese  art  goods 
stores  from  about  1905-06. 

Two  Japanese  landscapers  who  were 
to  contribute  mightily  to  the  greening  of 
Miami  Beach — Kotaro  Suto  and  Shigezo 
Tashiro — armed  together  as  employees 
for  Karl  Fischer,  developer  of  Miami 
Beach.  Both  later  went  into  the  nurserj- 
business,  and  the  Sutos,  particularly, 
won  nationwide  recognition  for  contrib- 
uting plants  along  all  the  streets  in  Miami 
during  the  1932  depression  year. 

In  St.  Cloud.  Dr.  Kaku  Suto.  first  Jap- 
anese woman  doctor  in  the  U.S..  lived 
to  be  over  100  years  of  age.  She  had  lived 
in  Florida  contmuously  since  1907. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  on 
this  occasion  in  commending  the  out- 
standing and  varied  contributions  made 
to  our  economy,  society  and  culture  by 
Japanese  Americans  not  only  in  Florida 
but  through  the  South  and  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  great  Nation. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  in  paying 
tribute  to  Japanese  Americans. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
BROOKS  I  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATION.AL  SAFE  BOATING  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temixire.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ch.'vmberlain) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Americans,  we  have  become  benefici- 
aries of  a  gift  of  time  unknown  to  the 
people  of  past  generations,  With  the 
workweek  diminishing,  and  the  fruits  of 
the  leisure  class  increasingly  distributed 
to  greater  numbers  of  the  populace,  we 
find  our  citizens  enjoying  an  ever- 
greater  number  of  leisure  hours.  Less 
than  a  century  ago,  the  average  work 
week  corLsisted  of  over  70  long  hours.  To- 
day, the  40-hour  week  is  common,  and 
even  that  figure  is  diminishing  so  that 
speculators  foresee  a  30-hour  or  even  25- 
hour  work  week  before  the  end  of  the 
century. 

What  Americans  find  to  do  with  their 
leisure  hours  is  the  subject  of  many 
studies  and  much  discussion.  One  soci- 
ologist has  referred  to  the  primary  by- 
product of  our  leisure  hours  as  a  "recre- 
ational explosion."  When  we  find  tens  of 
millions  of  American  engaged  in  such 
activities  as  swimming,  fishing,  or  hunt- 
ing, for  example,  we  find  a  social 
phenomenon  deserving  of  our  attention, 
and  our  action. 

In  the  realm  of  recreational  boating, 
where  .some  45  million  Americans  com- 
prise the  annual  boating  public,  and 
where  the  number  of  leisure-time  dollars 
devoted  to  the  activity  is  in  excess  of  4 
billion.  Congress  has.  in  fact,  obser\-ed 
and  acted  And,  of  necessity.  With  almost 
1.600  recreational  boating  fatalities  last 
year,  boating  safety  is  now  a  major  cause 
of  concern  to  those  of  us  who  strive  to 
maintain  a  balance  between  the  enjoy- 
ment inherent  in  any  recreational  ac- 
tivity, and  the  requirements  necessary  to 
keep  fun-seeking  Americaios  safe. 

On  several  occasions,  Congress  has 
acted  to  insure  that  pleasure  boating 
and  safe  boating  are  one  and  the  same. 
Last  year,  we  saw  the  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  92-75,  the  Federal  Boat  Safety 
Act  of  1971,  a  major  step  in  promoting 
boating  safety,  going  well  beyond  the 
limited  requirements  of  the  Motorboat 
Act  of  1940.  and  the  Federal  Boating  Act 
of  1958.  I  will  speak  about  such  legisla- 
tion a  little  later.  However,  another  act, 
no  less  important  in  arousing  the  safety- 
mindedness  of  the  boating  public,  was 
Public  Law  85-455.  calling  for  the  an- 
nual observance  of  National  Safe  Boat- 
ing Week,  which  I  introduced  as  House 
Joint  Re.solution  378  on  June  19,  1957. 

In  accordance  with  the  law,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  recently  issued 
the  following  proclamation  for  National 
Safe  Boating  Week,  1972: 
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A  Proclamation 


Boating  on  our  Nation's  waterways  has 
become  a  source  of  recreational  pleasure  for 
a  rapidly  Increasing  number  of  Americans. 
Increased  use  means  more  enjoyment  for 
more  people,  but  It  carries  with  it  an  in- 
creased responsibility  as  well.  Those  who 
use  our  waterways  must  take  greater  care 
to  observe  the  rules  of  good  seamanship 
and  of  boating  safety. 

To  focus  national  attention  on  the  need 
for  safe  boating  practices,  the  Congress,  by 
a  Joint  Resolution,  approved  June  4.  1958 
(72  Stat.  179)  requested  the  President  to 
proclaim  annually  the  week  which  Includes 
July  4  as  National   Safe   Boating  Week. 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Richard  Nixon.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July  2. 
1972.  as  National  Safe  Boating  Week. 

Many  boating  tragedies  could  be  avoided 
through  education  and  common  sense.  I 
urge  all  Americans  who  use  our  waterways 
to  take  advantage  of  the  numerous  boating 
safety  courses  offered  by  governmental  and 
private  organ! :rat Ions,  such  as  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard,  the  Coast  Guard  Aux- 
iliary, the  United  States  Power  Squadrons, 
the  American  Red  Cross,  and  various  State 
agencies. 

Last  August  I  signed  Into  law  the  Federal 
Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971,  designed  to  Im- 
prove boating  safety  and  to  encourage  state 
participation  In  boating  safety  efforts.  I 
Invite  the  Governors  of  the  States,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  cooperate  in  Implementing  that 
Act.  and  in  providing  for  the  observance  of 
the  National   Safe  Boating  Week. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  fifth  day  of  February,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  Nineteen  Hundred  Seventy- 
Two,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  One  Hundred  Ninety- 
Sixth. 

THE   PROBLEM 

If  we  examine  the  record  for  the  past 
year,  we  can  easily  see  why  there  is  a 
concern  for  the  safety  of  our  Nation's 
boatmen.  In  compliance  with  the  Fed- 
eral Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971.  the  Coast 
Guard  has  collected,  analyzed,  and  pub- 
lished statistical  information  obtained 
from  various  recreational  boat  number- 
ing and  casualty  reporting  systems.  This 
is  a  continuation  of  the  reports  the  Coast 
Guard  has  previously  published  under 
the  mandate  of  the  Federal  Boating  Act 
of  1958. 

What  did  the  mosi  recent  statistics 
reveal?  First,  and  most  important,  there 
were  1.582  fatalities  in  boating  accidents 
in  1971.  This  is  164  more  fatalities  than 
the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  over  12 
percent.  As  in  past  years,  the  greatest 
single  cause  of  these  boating  deaths  was 
capsizings.  followed  by  falls  overboard. 
A  total  of  1,472  drownings  resulted,  ac- 
coimting  for  over  93  percent  of  ail  boat- 
ing fatalities.  In  almost  half  of  these 
cases,  lifesaving  devices  were  available, 
but  of  those  who  did  have  access  to  such 
devices,  75  percent  either  did  not  use 
them  properly,  or  did  not  use  them  at 
all. 

In  terms  of  property  damage,  the 
3.909  reported  recreational  boating  ac- 
cidents results  in  a  loss  of  over  $9  mil- 
lion— an  Increase  of  almost  $3  million 
over  the  record  of  the  past  2  years. 

The  Coast  Guard,  the  States,  and 
many  fine  volunteer  organizations  are 
dedicated  to  reversing  the  trend.  And. 


with  tools  such  as  provided  in  the  recent 
Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971,  the  task 
of  protecting  life  and  property  of  Ameri- 
ca's boatmen  has  been  greatly  assisted. 
In  keeping  with  its  mission  to  make 
pleasure  boating  safe,  the  Coast  Guard 
is  continuing  to  mount  a  four-pronged 
attack  on  those  aspects  of  boating  safety 
called  the  "4-E's" — engineering  stand- 
ards, enforcement,  education,  and  en- 
vironmental concerns. 

ENGINEERING   STANDARDS 

Looking  first  at  engineering  stand- 
ards, the  Federal  Boating  Safety  Act  of 
1971  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation through  the  Coast  Guard  to 
issue  regulations  which  establish  mini- 
mum safety  standards  for  recreational 
boats  and  boating-associated  equipment. 
In  addition,  the  act  gives  the  Coast 
Guard  a  mandate  to  conduct  tests  and 
establish  procedures  as  necessary  in 
order  to  insure  manufacturers'  compli- 
ance with  the  standards  as  they  are 
established. 

The  first  of  these  standards  of  which 
I  speak  involves  such  areas  as:  Display- 
ing information  regarding  the  maximum 
number  of  persons  and  weight  which  can 
be  safety  carried  in  a  given  boat;  estab- 
lishing safe  horsepower  limits  for  speci- 
fic hulls;  and,  requiring  that  boats  will 
continue  to  float  even  when  full  of  water. 
These  initial  manufacturers'  standards 
for  boats  under  20  feet  in  length  have 
been  published  as  proposed  regulations 
in  the  Federal  Register,  public  hearings 
have  been  conducted  and  final  regula- 
tions are  being  drafted.  Normally,   180 
days  will  pass  between  the  date  regula- 
tions are  issued  and  the  time  the  re- 
quirements go  into  effect.  In  those  cases 
where  manufacturers  would  have  to  ef- 
fect major  changes  in  their  manufactur- 
ing process,  there  could  be  a  "grace" 
period  of  up  to  18  months.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Coast  Guard  deems  a  boat- 
ing safety  hazard  to  be  serious,  an  al- 
most inimediate  effective  date  can  be 
ordered.  This  was  done  in  the  case  of 
the   new   personal    flotation   device   re- 
quirements. On  February  16  of  this  year, 
interim   regulations   were   published   to 
the  effect  that   one  Coast   Guard   ap- 
proved lifesaving  device  for  each  person 
aboard  must  be  carried  on  almost  all 
boats.  This  regulation,  which  became  ef- 
fective on  April  17,  applies  not  only  to 
motorboats,  as  in  the  past,  but  to  all 
boats,  whether  they  be  propelled  by  oars, 
paddles,  poles,  sails,  or  by  another  vessel. 
Other  standards  and  regulations  are 
being  developed  to  meet  problems  in  such 
areas  as  navigation  lights,  emergency 
signaling    devices,    carriage    of    safety 
equipment,  and  prevention  of  fires  and 
explosions. 

Another  section  of  the  new  law  deals 
with  defect  notification  responsibilities 
and  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
aspect  of  the  recent  legislation.  For  the 
first  time  in  any  law,  there  is  a  require- 
ment that  if  a  manufacturer  sells  a 
product  with  a  defect  which  creates  a 
substantial  risk  of  personal  injury  to  the 
public,  or  is  not  in  compliance  with  a 
standard,  he  must  correct  it  at  his  sole 
cost  and  expense.  Even  in  the  motor 
vehicle  safety  laws,  this  is  not  presently 


a  requirement.  Automobile  manufactur- 
ers may  elect  to  bear  the  expense  of  re- 
pairing defective  cars,  but  while  there 
are  only  a  relatively  few  number  of  auto- 
mobile manufacturers — there  are  over 
1,800  different  boat  manufacturers. 
Thus,  it  was  felt  that  this  law  must  spe- 
cifically state  the  manufacturers'  obliga- 
tions to  the  public  in  order  to  provide  for 
a  sufficient  degree  of  consumer  protec- 
tion. 

ENFORCEMENT 

The  second  of  the  4-E's  is  enforce- 
ment. It  is  the  Coast  Guard's  respon- 
sibility to  implement  the  laws  and  reg- 
ulations covering  the  various  aspects  of 
recreational    boating    on   waters   under 
Federal   control.   The   individual   States 
are  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of 
their    State    boating    rules    on    waters 
where   they  have   jurisdiction.  For  the 
Coast   Guard's   part.   54   boating   safety 
detachments   around   the   country   bear 
the     major     burden     of     enforcement. 
The  four  boarding  officers  attached  to 
each   boating   safety   detachment,   per- 
form   routine    inspections    of    pleasure 
craft  underway.  As  necessary,  a  boatman 
will  be  issued  a  warning  and  or  citation 
in  the  event  that  his  boat  is  operat€d  in 
some  condition  that  is  in  violation  of  the 
safety    requirements.    In    more    severe 
cases,  under  the  authority  of  the  new 
law-,  a  Coast  Guard  boarding  officer  can 
require  the  correction  of  an  especially 
hazardous  condition,  including  ordering 
the  operator  of  a  recreational  boat  to 
return    to    the    nearest    safe    mooring, 
should  he.  the  boarding  officer,  con.sider 
that    continued    operation    creates    an 
especially  hazardous  condition.  For  ex- 
ample, use  of  a  boat  could  be  terminated 
if   there   is   a   lack   of   sufficient   Coast 
Guard  approved  lifesaving  or  flreflght- 
ing  devices,  or  if  the  boat  Is  being  op- 
erated in  an  overloaded  condition.  How- 
ever, a  boarding  officer  cannot  exercise 
this  authority  for  mere  failure  to  carry 
the  required  items.  The  Coast  Guards- 
man must  make  a  judgment  determina- 
tion   that    continued    use    creates    an 
especially  hazardous  condition  to  the  oc- 
cupants. This  places  quite  a  burden  on 
the  boarding  officers,  but  we  are  assured 
by  the  Coast  Guard  that  proper  train- 
ing and  extensive  experience  are  behind 
every  decision  to  require  the  correction 
of  an  especially  hazardous  condition. 

EDUCATION 

In  the  realm  of  education,  the  Coast 
Guard  has  undertaken  a  two-phased  pro- 
gram. One  phase  is  that  of  educating 
boating  officials  in  various  aspects  of  law 
enforcement,  equipment  operation,  sea- 
manship, and  first  aid.  Such  training  is 
being  made  available  not  only  to  active 
duty  coastguardsmen,  but  to  other  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  municipal  officials  who 
are  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  re- 
gional boating  safety  semJnars,  and 
the  newly  established  National  Boating 
Safety  School  at  Yorktown.  'Va. 

The  other  phase  of  education  is  car- 
ried out  not  only  by  the  Coast  Guard, 
but  also  by  the  States,  by  the  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary,  by  the  U.S.  Power 
Squadrons,  by  the  Red  Cross,  by  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council,  and  by  many  other 
organizations  who  have  undertaken  to 
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teach  boating  fundamentals  to  the  pub- 
lic. By  means  of  boating  films,  safety 
publications,  classroom  courses,  and 
home-study  courses,  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  make  the  American  boatman  an 
educated  boatman. 

It  is  unfortunate,  though,  that  in  spite 
of  the  vast  efforts  being  made  toward 
that  end,  the  majority  of  boatmen  have 
yet  to  avail  themselves  of  the  many  ed- 
ucation opportunities.  Rear  Admiral 
Wagner,  chief  of  the  Coast  Guard  Office 
of  Boating  Safety  recently  noted: 

We  are  seriously  concerned  by  our  ap- 
parent Inability  to  educate  a  significant  num- 
ber of  the  boating  population  through 
strictly  voluntary  means.  In  a  recent  survey, 
we  found  that  only  one  in  five  boat  operators 
had  any  form  of  safety  training.  And  even 
more  seriously,  that  most  of  the  others  were 
not  even  aware  that  such  training  was  avail- 
able. .  .  .  More  than  ever,  we  are  concentrat- 
ing on  the  problem  of  Insuring  that  the 
average  person  who  goes  boating  learns  at 
least  something  of  the  hazards  he  might 
meet  on  the  water,  and  what  he  should  do 
about  them  when  he  does.  .  .  .  Our  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary  and  the  Power  Squadrons 
educate  over  two  hundred  thousand  boat- 
men a  year.  But,  since  we  estimate  that  some 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  new  boat- 
men appear  on  our  waters  each  year,  our  level 
must  increase.  We  are  Implementing  several 
promising  programs  which  are  focused  di- 
rectly at  the  small  boat  operator  who  our 
statistics  show  Is  Involved  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  fatal  accidents.  Our  courses  are 
tailored  to  meet  the  limited  exposure  we 
can  expect  from  this  segment  of  the  boating 
public  and  yet  provide  a  meaningful  safety 
message.  We  will  continue  to  work  with  the 
states  and  the  voluntary  groups  In  increas- 
ing their  teaching  capabilities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge, the  Coast  Guard  has  undertaken 
a  significant  educational  program,  using 
a  variety  of  approaches,  they  are  at- 
tempting to  reach  a  sub.stantial  percent- 
age of  the  boating  public  with  a  basic 
safety  message.  I  share  their  hope  that 
this  expanded  voluntary  approach  can 
reach  an  acceptable  goal.  But  I  am  so 
convinced  that  there  is  this  vital  need 
for  education  that  I  will  urge  the  Coast 
Guard  to  seek  authority  for  a  mandatory 
educational  requirement  if  that  appears 
to  be  the  only  effective  means.  The  prob- 
lem we  face  certainly  is  not  new.  It  has 
been  with  us  for  many  years  and  has 
been  getting  progressively  worse.  In  fact, 
to  call  attention  to  the  situation  back 
in  1962,  I  introduced  legislation,  H.R. 
11703.  to  require  the  licensing  of  opera- 
tors of  certain  vessels  on  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States.  Because  of 
the  dramatic  increase  in  recreational 
boating  and  the  growing  urgency  to 
maintain  the  highest  possible  level  of 
safety  on  our  waterways,  I  have  re- 
introduced a  similar  bill  in  each  suc- 
ceeding Congre.ss,  the  88th.  89th.  90th, 
and  91st.  Currently  pending  before  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  is  my  bill.  H.R.  625.  to  re- 
quire the  licensing  by  the  States  of  the 
Federal  Government  of  operators  of  cer- 
tain vessels  on  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States.  I  realize  that  there  is  a 
reluctance  to  force  further  regulation 
on  what  is  really  a  form  of  recreation, 
and  I  share  that  reluctance.  But.  I  can- 
not help  but  feel  it  is  no  favor  to  allow 
people  to  unwittingly  place  themselves 


and  their  families  in  dangerous  situa- 
tions they  could  easily  avoid  if  only  they 
were  aware  of  their  existence.  If  some 
form  of  licensing  is  the  only  way,  the 
various  interest  groups  should  be  more 
concerned  that  any  program  is  accom- 
panied by  a  meaningful  education  ele- 
ment, rather  than  opposing  it  on  the 
grounds  that  there  is  no  need — the  fact 
that  nearly  1,600  Americans  died  in  boat- 
ing accidents  last  year  speaks  clearly 
that  there  is,  in  fact,  a  need. 

ENVIRONMENT 

It  is  not  without  justification  that  pro- 
tection of  the  environment  has  come 
under  public  scrutiny.  And,  those  con- 
cerned with  recreational  boating  are  no 
less  concerned  with  tlie  ecological  ramifi- 
cations of  sailing  on  our  Nation's  waters. 
The  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1924,  the  Oil 
Pollution  Act  of  1961,  and  the  73-year- 
old  Refuse  Act  of  1899  are  all  subject  to 
enforcement  on  Federal  waters  by  the 
Coast  Guard  as  well  as  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.  And.  while  these  agencies 
are  actively  engaged  in  keeping  Federal 
waters  clean,  several  of  the  States  have 
acted  to  insure  that  boatmen  in  their 
jurisdictions  keep  local  waters  as  free 
from  pollutants  as  possible. 

COOPERATION  :    A    MUST 

It  is  apparent  that  the  4-E  concept 
requires  the  cooperation  of  many  or- 
ganizations, not  to  mention,  the  coopera- 
tion of  those  Americans  who  have  chosen 
to  spend  their  leisure  hours  out  on  the 
water.  National  Safe  Boating  Week,  it- 
self, is  the  culmination  of  a  cooperative 
effort  on  the  part  of  21  separate  organi- 
zations devoted  to  focusing  attention 
upon  the  necessity  for  pleasure  boatmen 
to  know  and  to  comply  with  safe  boating 
practices.  In  addition  to  those  21  or- 
ganizations, there  are  over  2,000  local 
groups  such  as  Coast  Guard  AiLxiliary 
flotillas,  U.S.  power  squadrons,  boating 
clubs,  and  other  safety-minded  organiza- 
tions who  have  contributed  their  efforts 
toward  publicizing  National  Safe  Boating 
Week,  toward  making  recreational  boat- 
ing safer — more  enjoyable. 

To  all  of  those  national  and  local  com- 
mittees actively  participating  in  the  pro- 
motion of  boating  safety,  I  extend  m.y 
thanks  and  congratulations.  I  urge  all 
others  interested  in  boating  safety  to  join 
them  in  making  this  an  even  more  effec- 
tive National  Safe  Boating  Week  in  terms 
of  public  awareness. 

Certainly,  the  safe  practices  estab- 
lished during  this  commemorative  week 
can  be  carried  out  during  the  entire 
boating  season  and  throughout  the  year. 


INTEREST  RATES  RISE  AGAIN— 
FEDER.^L  RESERVE  AMD  NIXON 
ADMINISTRATION  SHOUTED  PRO- 
TECT THE  PEOPLE 

Tiie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  'Mr.  Patman)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
administration  sits  idly  by,  interest  rates 
are  beginning  to  creep  up  on  a  broad 
front. 

Once  again,  we  are  going  to  have  a  real 
test  of  the  willingness  of  the  Federal 


Reserve  System  and  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration to  protect  the  people  and  the 
economy  from  the  ravages  of  another 
round  of  high  interest  rates.  These  new 
increases  are  on  top  of  rates  that  are 
already  far  out  of  historical  boundaries 
and  far  too  high  to  fuel  economic  re- 
covery. 

The  press — and  the  administration 
propagandists  —  have  attempted  —  in 
many  cases — to  indicate  that  we  have 
had  some  kind  of  stabilization  of  mone- 
tary policy  and  interest  rates  over  the 
past  few  months.  This  simply  is  not  true 
and  when  we  have  corporate  bonds  hang- 
ing at  7 ''2  percent,  no  one  can  claim 
that  we  have  anywhere  near  normal 
levels  of  interest  rates. 

Last  week,  the  rates  on  mortgages 
crept  up  again  and  today  they  stand  at 
an  average  of  7.55  percent  across  the  na- 
tion plus  points  and  other  fees.  In  too 
many  areas,  the  effective  interest  rate 
is  still  in  the  neighborhood  of  8  percent — 
a  figure  which  effectively  eliminates  mil- 
lions of  Americans  from  the  home 
market. 

And  Monday  morning,  the  big  banks 
raised  their  prime  lending  rate  from  5 
to  5 '  4  percent  and  this  is  certain  to  push 
other  rates  upward.  Small  businessmen, 
farmers,  and  consumers  are  paying  much 
higher  rates  of  10,  11,  and  12  percent  on 
most  of  their  borrowings.  In  fact,  mil- 
lions of  consumers  are  still  being  hit  with 
rates  as  high  as  36  percent  on  small  loans 
and  from  18  to  24  percent  on  install- 
ment credit. 

All  of  this  is  happening  while  the  ad- 
ministration— supported  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board — refuses  to  use  any  part 
of  the  controls  which  the  Congress  has 
vot^d  on  two  occasions  to  deal  with  in- 
terest rates.  The  power  is  available  to 
both  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the 
Nixon  administration  to  roll  back  inter- 
est rates  and  to  give  the  economy  the 
kind  of  spur  that  is  needed  if  we  are  to 
put  people  back  to  worli. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record  a 
series  of  articles  detailing  recent  trends 
in  interest  rates: 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  29.  1972] 

Federal  Reserve  Again  Btn's  Treasury  Bills. 

Apparently  To  Slow  Rise  in  Money  Rates 

(By  Edward  P.  Foldessy) 

New  York. — For  the  second  time  this  week 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  nation's 
money  manager,  pumped  funds  Into  the 
banking  system  by  buying  Treasury  bills  In 
the  secondary  market. 

The  action,  a  counteractive  measure  to  fac- 
tors draining  reserves  from  the  banking  net- 
work, appeared  designed  mainly  to  slow  the 
upward  move  in  money  market  Interest  rates. 

While  the  maneuver  caused  some  reduc- 
tions in  the  rates  on  short-term  Treasury 
bills,  most  other  money  rates  continued  to 
press  upward  yesterday.  These  rates  have 
been  moving  up  so  swiftly  that  analysts  say 
some  banks  with  floating  prime  rates  could 
boost  again  their  minimum  charge  on  cor- 
porate loans  late  this  week  or  next  week. 

The  dust  was  just  beginning  to  settle  in 
the  previous  boost  to  5  '4  '7  Initiated  last 
Friday  by  New  York's  First  National  City 
Bank.  Yesterday,  National  Bank  of  Detroit, 
lifted  Its  base  rate  to  5U  n  from  5'~'r .  leaving 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and  Morgan  Guar- 
anty Trust  Co.  as  the  only  major  holdouts. 

TWO    RESERVE    ACTIONS 

The  Federal  Reserve  entered  the  market 
twice  yesterday,  first  to  buy  Treasury  bills 
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outright  for  cash  and  later  to  acquire  bills 
through  so-called  repurchase  agreements. 

Acquisitions  of  securities  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Inject  funds  Into  the  banking  sys- 
tem because  sellers  deposit  proceeds  Into 
their  commercial   bank  accounts. 

The  amount  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  pur- 
chases couldn't  be  determined.  But  market 
specialists  doubted  the  outright  purchases 
could  have  been  substantial.  They  noted  the 
Federal  Reserve  didn't  put  In  the  buy  order 
until  about  11:30  a.m.  EDT.  well  after  the 
time  the  dealers  normally  have  their  in- 
ventories designated  for  specific   uses. 

Coming  in  "at  that  hour,  it  looked  like  the 
Fed  was  employing  a  psychological  ploy  to 
keep  bill  rates  down,"  commented  one  gov- 
ernment  securities   dealer. 

He  noted  that  the  rate  on  federal  funds, 
which  are  uncommitted  reserves  member 
banks  lend  each  other,  had  been  at  43^'"^ 
at  the  Reserve's  Initial  entry.  But  instead  of 
going  down,  as  would  be  expected  by  the 
fund  Injection,  the  rate  shot  up  to  i~'i%  to 
6^^   range. 

At  that  point  the  Federal  Reserve  reentered 
the  market  offering  to  do  repurcha.se  agree- 
meuta  with  dealers  and  customers  of  dealers. 
Under  such  an  arrangement,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve buys  securities  from  a  dealer  who  agrees 
to  buy  them  back  at  a  later  date  and  pay  a 
specified  rate  of  Interest  over  the  period. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  rate  on  federal 
funds  plunged  to  a  range  of  i^g  '"r  to  4'^  %. 

TREASURY    BILLS    SLIDES 

In  reaction  to  the  moves,  the  latest  13-week 
Treasury  bill  fell  to  a  closing  bid  of  3.87% 
from  3.99  x  Tuesday.  The  companion  26- 
week  Issue  dipped  to  a  bid  of  4.48'^  from 
4.52%. 

The  downward  move  was  also  aided  by 
purchases  of  the  securities  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  for  the  accounts  of  customers,  pre- 
sumably foreign  central  banks  that  picked 
up  dollars  during  the  currency  crisis.  These 
purchases  were  said  to  have  amounted  to 
5100  million. 

Other  rates,  however,  pressed  upward  un- 
abated. For  instance.  General  Motors  Accept- 
ance Corp.,  the  nation's  largest  finance  com- 
pany, announced  rate  increases  ranging  to  '4 
percentage  point  on  commercial  paper  it 
sells  to  Investors. 

OMAC's  new  scale  quotes:  4 ''3';  on  paper 
due  In  30  to  89  days,  4 '4  '>  on  90  to  239  days, 
and  i'a'~,  on  240  to  270  days.  That  repre- 
sented a  1 4  p)olnt  boost  on  90-to-179  day 
maturities  and  >8  point  on  the  others. 

Commercial  paper  Is  the  money  market 
designation  for  short-term  unsecured  promis- 
sory notes  issued  by  corporations  and  sold  to 
Investors,  mainly  other  companies. 

In  another  area,  a  number  of  banks  boosted 
by  'b  point  their  posted  rates  on  short-term 
negotiable  certificates  of  deposit.  For  most, 
the  new  posted  scales  are  4'2 '"  on  30  to  59 
days;  45g';  on  60  to  89  days:  and  4''4%  on 
90  to  179  days.  However,  specialists  said  It 
would  take  rates  '9  point  higher  to  actually 
do  business. 

Negotiable  CDs  represent  depnjsits  of 
$100,000  or  more  left  for  a  specific  period  of 
time.  They  are  an  important  means  banks 
use  to  gather  funds  for  lending  and  Investing. 

Banks  with  floating  prime  rates  peg  their 
basic  lending  charges  to  movements  in  rat-es 
on  money  market  instruments,  usually  com- 
mercial paper  or  a  combination  of  commer- 
cial paper  and  CDs.  With  these  rates  moving 
upward,  another  increase  in  the  prime  rate 
may  be  near,  analysts  reason. 

(From  the  New  "V'ork  Times.  June  29.  1972 1 

A  Mixed  Trend  Is  Shown  By  Credit 

M.\RKET  Rates 

(By  Robert   D.  Hershev) 

Uncertainties  about   monetary   conditions 

abroad  and  inflation  at  home  continued  to 

weigh    heavily    on    the    money    and    capital 

markets    yesterday.    The    effect    on    Interest 

rates,  however,  was  unevenly  felt. 


Corporate  bonds  staged  another  sharp  de- 
cline, pushing  yields  up  several  basis  points 
as  Investors  appeared  to  abandon  the  7.50 
percent  level  for  double-A  utility  offerings. 
Ta.x-exempt  issues,  meanwhile,  seemed  to 
weaken  slightly  and  Treasury  coupon  securi- 
ties were  narrowly  mixed. 

In  the  money  market,  rates  on  Treasury 
bills  were  driven  down  sharply,  spurred  by 
Federal  Reserve  operations  In  the  open  mar- 
ket. Some  other  money  rates  Increased,  In- 
cluding those  on  commercial  paper  and 
certificates  of  deposit  at  certain  braiks.  Num- 
erous additional  banks.  Including  most  of 
those  in  Detroit,  raised  their  prime  rates 
to  5 '4  percent. 

The  Federal  Reserve  activity  was  seen 
mainly  as  Injecting  seasonally  required  funds 
Into  the  banking  system,  partly  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  Independence  Day  holiday. 

The  Reserve  purchased  bills  for  Us  own 
account  and  for  the  account  of  a  customer 
presumably  a  foreign  central  bank  that  has 
accumulated  excess  dollars  during  the  latest 
currency  turmoil.  In  addition.  It  provided 
temporary  credit  to  the  system  by  negotiat- 
ing overnight  repurchase  agreements  with 
dealers  In  Government  securities. 

Bill  rates  declined  several  basis  points.  In 
one  case  by  as  many  as  12. 

Federal  funds — overnight  Interbank 
loans — traded  at  levels  considerably  higher 
than  have  prevailed  recently,  reflecting 
tightness  on  the  weekly  settlement  day  for 
banks. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  floating  pound  and 
Inflation,  Robert  Van  Cleave,  who  publishes 
a  letter  of  commentary  on  the  flnanclal  mar- 
kets, said  early  this  week  that  while  It  Is 
sometimes  difficult  to  see  how  changes  In 
exchange  rates  apply  directly  to  the  trading 
of  bonds  or  the  fixing  of  prices  by  new-Issue 
syndicates,  the  failure  of  Investors  to  buy 
bonds  "show  an  Instinctive  understanding 
that  the  inflation  of  money  produces  both 
higher  prices  at  home  and  exchange  crises 
abroad,  both  tending  to  reduce  the  value  of 
the  monetary  unit." 

Underwriting  difficulties  of  late,  he  added, 
"are  explained  by  reference  to  the  Insti- 
tutional investors  and   thetr  recalcitrance  " 

"They  have  scads  of  available  money  and 
they  ought  to  be  willing  to  Invest  It  In 
higher-priced    bonds,"   he   said. 

For  a  considerable  period  recently  a  7:50 
yield  on  high  quality  corporates  seemed  a 
level  that  would  attract  Investors,  even  as 
offerings  slightly  lower  In  rate  failed  to  stim- 
ulate any   important  demand. 


[Prom     the     Washington     Evening     Star. 
June    23,    1972) 

Interest   Rates   Rising   Selectivelt 

(By  Laurance  F.  Stuntz) 

New  York. — Interest  rates  generally  are 
Inching  up,  but  although  the  rise  Is  bad 
news  for  most  businessmen,  consumer  loans 
and  mortgage  businessmen,  consumer  loons 
and  mortgage  rates  shouldn't  be  affected. 

In  fact,  some  experts  even  say  mortgage 
rates  might  be  a  little  lower  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

The  higher  charge  Is  showing  up  both  In 
the  interest  which  banks  pay  savers  and  In 
the  rate  they  charge  borrowers.  The  latest 
big  Jump  Is  In  Britain,  where  the  basic  lend- 
ing rate  went  up  a  whopping  one  percent 
yesterday,  from  5  to  6  percent.  This  makes 
It  the  highest  rate  in  any  Industrial  country. 
even  above  FYance's  5.75  percent.  The  US. 
equivalent  rate  Is  4.5  percent. 

ECONOMIC    BASIS 

But  U.S.  rates  are  going  up  because  of 
increased  economic  activity,  not  as  a  spill- 
over from  the  European  trend.  The  big  Jump 
in  British  rates  was  due  to  fears  about  de- 
valuation of  the  pound — the  British  govern- 
ment raised  the  rates  to  make  it  more  profit- 
able to  buy  sterling  and  get  interest  on  It. 


This  should  increase  the  demand  for  pounds 
and  thus  make  them  worth  more. 

Banks  in  the  United  States  already  are 
paying  higher  rates  to  big  depositors  and 
charging  more  for  loans  to  business.  So  far 
this  trend  has  not  affected  the  American 
who  wants  a  mortgage  to  buy  a  hotise  or  a 
loan  to  buy  a  car. 

SLIGHT     DIP    LIKELY 

"Mortgage  loan  denia.nds  might  even  go 
down  as  housing  starts  to  taper  off."  .said 
Prannklin  R.  Saol.  former  assist.ajit  secretary 
of  the  treasury.  Housing  construction  this 
year  has  been  running  at  the  rate  of  2.3 
million  buildings  a  year,  compared  to  2.1 
million  last  year.  However,  It  is  expected  to 
decrease  toward  the  end  of  this  year.  With 
fewer  houses  being  built,  there  would  be  less 
demand  for  mortgage  money  and  rates  could 
be  expected  to  go  down  fractionally. 

Saul,  now  with  F.  S.  Smithers  and  Co.,  said 
bond  interest  might  have  to  go  up,  which 
would  mean  industry  would  have  to  pay  more 
for  money  to  build  new  plants  or  modernize 
old  ones.  But  this  wcnild  not  necessarily 
mean  a  rise  In  interest  charges  on  loaiis  to 
consumers  as  well. 

SAVINGS    HIGH 

For  one  thing,  the  .'American  public  is  now 
saving  almost  8  percent  of  its  income.  Even 
if  this  percentage  goes  down,  it  will  still  sup- 
ply plenty  of  money  to  be  reloaned  by  banks. 
For  another,  business  loan  rates  are  subject 
to  short-term  demand  in  cycles,  whereas  con- 
sumer loans  lag  behind  by  several  months. 

Although  the  interest  charged  on  the  3- 
month  type  of  loans  used  by  business  is 
"firming  up,  I'm  not  sure  this  will  have  any 
Impact  on  consumer  type  loans  this  year," 
Saul  said. 

"There's  a  lot  of  political  sensitivity  In 
this,  so  the  rates  might  not  go  up.  It  doesn't 
have  to  happen." 

There  seems  to  be  little  danger  the  rise 
In  intereot  rates  on  sterling — you  have  to 
pay  17  percent  on  the  Continent  to  lx)rrow 
pound.s — win  spill  over  into  the  U.S.  lenders 
who  thmk  pounds  will  be  devalued  charge 
higher  interest  to  cover  the  risk.  People  w.ho 
already  own  poiuids  are  selling  them  to  buy 
dollars.  This  has  raised  the  value  of  the  dollar 
In  most  European  markets. 


Prime  Rate  Rise  to  5 '4  Percent  Is  Followed 

BY  Mellon.  Boston  First  National 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 

June  28.  1972] 

More  banks  boosted  to  5li  their  prime,  or 

minimum.  Interest  charge  on  corporate  loans 

Those  moving  Included  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston  and  .Mellon  National  Bar.k  &  Trust 
Co..  Pittsburgh.  Mellon  also  announced  adop- 
tion of  a  so-called  floating  prime  rate,  one 
that  is  pegged  to  rates  in  the  money  market. 

By  late  yesterday,  only  New  York's  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  and  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Co..  among  the  nation's  giants,  were  still 
holding  out  at  the  5"  prime  rate.  By  hold- 
ing the  line,  it  appeared  these  banks  were 
trying  to  drum  up  conxmercial  loan  business, 
which  has  beeia  sluggish  in  New  York. 

Just  how  long  they  will  hold  out  is  un- 
known. Interest  rates  in  some  sectors  on  the 
money  market  rose  another  notch  yesterday, 
adding  to  the  upward  pressure  on  their  lend- 
ing charges. 

In  Its  announcement,  Mellon  National  said 
It  will  peg  Its  base  lending  charge  to  rates 
on  three  money  market  instruments — com- 
mercial paper  issued  by  large  finance  com- 
panies, commercial  paper  sold  by  dealers  on 
behalf  of  industrial  concerns,  and  negotiable 
certificates  of  deposit  trading  In  the  second- 
ary, or  resale  market.  In  each  case  the  rate 
used  will  be  that  on  90-day  maturities. 

Most  banks  ciurently  having  a  floating 
prime  peg  their  base  rate  on  only  dealer  paper 
or  a  combination  of  dealer  paper  and  negotia- 
ble CDs. 
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Commercial  paper  Is  the  designation  for 
short-term  unsecured  promissory  notes 
issued  by  corporations  and  sold  to  Investors, 
mainly  other  companies.  Negotiable  CDs  rep- 
resent deposits  of  $100,000  or  more  left  with 
a  bank  for  a  specific  period  of  time.  They  can 
be  bought  and  sold  in  the  secondary  market. 

Under  the  Mellon  formula,  the  bank  will 
add  'b  percentage  point  to  the  offered  rate  on 
dealer  paper.  It  will  take  the  resultant  rate 
and  average  it  with  the  offered  rates  on  fi- 
nance company  paper  and  negotiable  CDs.  To 
that  average  it  will  add  another  %  point  to 
compute  its  prime  rate. 

rhe  bank  said  it  will  review  Its  base  rate 
each  Friday,  adjusting  it  in  ig  point  intervals. 
The  rate  would  become  effective  the  following 
Monday. 

Elsewhere  In  the  money  market  yesterday, 
a  couple  of  dealers  In  commercial  paper 
boosted  to  434%  from  4=8%  their  offered 
rates  on  high  grade  corporate  lOUs  due  In 
90  days. 

In  addition,  most  dealers  In  bankers  accept- 
ances raised  by  'a  point  their  rates  on 
trade  bills.  New  York  Hanseatlc  Corp.,  for 
instance,  posted  a  new  scale  quoting:  5% 
bid,  4^4%  offered,  on  acceptances  due  In  one 
to  90  davs;  5'a'^  bid,  4''8  %  offered,  on  91  to 
120  days,  and  5'4%  bid,  5%  offered,  on  121 
to  180  days. 

Bankers  acceptances  primarily  are  bills  to 
finance  the  import,  export,  transfer  or  storage 
of  goods.  They  are  termed  accepted  when  a 
bank  guarantees  their  payment  at  maturity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  indicators  are  just 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Tlie  situation  is 
going  to  grow  much  worse  unless  we 
have  firmer  action  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  by  the  Nixon  administration.  The 
Nixon  administration  should  implement 
the  interest  rate  controls  without  fur- 
ther delay  and  before  all  of  these  inter- 
est rates  get  completely  out  of  hand. 

•With  continuing  deficits  in  the  Federal 
budget,  it  IS  essential  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  perform  in  the  public 
interest  and  give  its  fullest  support  to 
the  Treasui-y's  debt  management  efforts. 

We  cannot  allow  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  finance  these  Nixon  deficits 
uilly-nilly  in  the  market  without  some 
specific  assurances  that  they  will  not  cre- 
ate higher  interest  rates  and  severe  credit 
shortages  for  the  domestic  economy.  If 
we  are  to  have  deficits  of  this  size,  we 
must  require  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  fully  support  the  Government 
bond  market  and  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment fully  coordinate  their  acti\ities 
and  peg  the  interest  on  Federal  Govern- 
ment borrowings  at  a  reasonable  level. 

In  saying  this.  I  am  sure  that  there 
will  be  a  chorus  of  voices  contending 
that  this  is  "mioithodox."  I  do  not 
agree — and  historical  precedents  do  not 
agree — that  such  a  procedure  is  unortho- 
dox, but  I  do  know — beyond  a  doubt — 
that  the  kind  of  deficits  that  are  being 
put  forward  by  the  Nixon  administration 
are  unorthodox  in  the  extreme. 

Tliere  is  no  question  of  the  power,  the 
ability,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  work  together  to  manage  this 
debt  in  a  manner  which  will  protect  the 
American  people  and  which  will  reduce 
the  tremendous  interest  burden  borne  by 
the  taxpayers.  The  Federal  Reserve  can 
peg  this  interest  rate  at  any  point  it  so 
desires.  This  is  an  absolute  fact  that  can- 
not be  contraverted  by  anyone. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  admitted 
time  and  time  again  and  I  want  to  quote 
from  a  hearing  before  the  Hoase  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  way  back 
in  March  of  1947  when  Mike  Monroney — 
then  a  U.S.  Representative  and  later  a 
U.S.  Senator — questioned  Marriner 
Eccles,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  on  this  issue.  I  quote: 

Mr.  Eccles.  Now,  the  fact  that  the  inter- 
est Is  where  it  is,  of  course.  Is  not  Just  an 
accident.  The  Interest  Is  where  It  Is  because 
that  Is  where  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
put  It  m  conjunction  with  the  Treasun- — I 
mean  with  the  approval  of  the  Treasvu-y. 
The  rates  during  the  twenties  and  during  the 
last  war.  had  there  been  an  open  market 
committee — which  there  was  not.  In  the 
Federal  Reserve  System— they  could  have 
financed  the  last  war  and  financed  the  Gov- 
ernment during  the  twenties  at  prevailing 
rates. 

Mr.  Monroney.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
with  your  present  open-market  committee. 
and  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
as  it  now  stands,  that,  regardless  of  what 
the  national  Income  Is,  or  other  economic 
factors,  that  you  can  guarantee  to  us  that 
our  Interest  rate  will  remain  around  2.06 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Eccles.  We  certainly  can.  We  can 
guarantee  that  the  Interest  rate,  so  far  as 
the  public  debt  Is  concerned.  Is  where  the 
open  market  committee  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve desires  to  put  it. 

Mr.  Eccles  was  not  speaking  about 
theory  but  actual  practices  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  Until  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, the  Federal  Resene  had 
mamtained  yields  on  long-term  Govern- 
ment obhgations  at  2.5  percent  and  be- 
low. Tliis  was  true  during  all  kinds  of 
economic  conditions — during  depression, 
during  war,  and  during  the  postwar 
expansion . 

Nothing  illustrates  the  ability  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  the  Treasury  to 
work  together  to  maintain  low  interest 
rates  better  than  the  period  1939  through 
1952.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  a  table  showing  the 
yields  on  long-term  Govermnent  bonds 
from  1939  to  1952,  and  a  second  table 
showing  how  these  yields  increased  from 
1953  on: 

Yields  on  long-term  Government  bonds,  by 

years.  1939  to  1952 

[Percent  per  annum] 

Year:  Yield 

1939 - 2.36 

1940 2.21 

1941    1-95 

1942    2.46 

1943    2.47 

1944    2.48 

1945    2.37 

1946    — 2.19 

1947  ._- 2.25 

1948  — 2.44 

1949    2.31 

1950   2.32 

1951    2.57 

1952 2.68 

Yields  on  long-term  Government  bonds,  by 

years,  1953  to  present 

(Percent  per  annum] 

Year:  Yield 

1953    2.94 

1954 -- 2.56 

1955 - 2.84 

1956   3.08 

1057 -  3.47 
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Year:  Yield 

1958    3.43 

1959    4.08 

1960    4.02 

1961    3.90 

1962    3.95 

1963    4.00 

1964   4.15 

1965    4.12 

1966   4.65 

1967    4.85 

1968   5.26 

1969 6.12 

1970 6.58 

1971    5.74 

Interest  rates  rose  in  all  categories 
after  the  Federal  Reserve  weakened  its 
support  of  the  Goveriiment  bond  market. 
Since  the  inauguration  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  the  American  people 
have  paid  about  $497.2  billion  in  exces- 
sive interest  rates  on  the  total  public  and 
private  debt — sums  above  and  beyond 
what  would  have  been  paid  Lf  interest 
rates  had  remained  at  the  levels  existing 
in  1952. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  how  the  S497.2  billion  in 
excessive  interest  charges  on  the  public 
and  private  debt  has  been  calculated: 

EXCESSIVE  INTEREST  CHARGES  ON  THE  PUBLIC  AND 
PRIVATE  DEBT,  1953  THROUGH  1971 
(In  billionsj 


Interest 

costs 

Net  public 

ligured 

Excess 

and  private 

Interest 

at  1952 

interest 

Year 

debt 

paid 

average 

paid 

1953... 

$581.6 

J21.7 

J2n.5 

"/? 

1954... 

605.9 

23.5 

21.4 

2.1 

1955... 

644.9 

25.8 

23.5 

2.3 

1956... 

698.3 

29.5 

24.7 

4.8 

1957.. 

728.3 

33.6 

25.8 

7.8 

1958... 

769,1 

35.5 

27.2 

8.3 

1959.. 

831.4 

40.3 

29.4 

10.9 

1960  . 

872.4 

44.2 

30.9 

13.3 

1961... 

929.8 

46.8 

32.9 

13.9 

1962   . 

997.1 

52.5 

35.3 

17.2 

1%3.. 

1.071.7 

58.7 

37.9 

20.8 

1964 . . . 

1,153.7 

65.2 

39.8 

25.4 

1965    . 

1.245.6 

72.4 

44.1 

28.3 

1966 

1.341.4 

81.9 

47.2 

34.7 

1967... 

1,442.7 

89.9 

50.8 

39.1 

1968 

1.584.5 

104.9 

55.8 

49.1 

1969.. 

1,722.7 

120.6 

60.6 

60.0 

1970 

1,839.7 

135.6 

64.8 

70.8 

1971... 

■  1,950.0 

>  156.0 

68.8 

87.2 

Total 

497.2 

'  Estimated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  place  in  the  Record 
a  table  showing  how  we  have  paid  $103.8 
billion  in  excessive  interest  charges  on 
the  Federal  debt  since  1951. 

EXCESS  INTEREST  RATES  ON  FEDERAL  DEBT,  1951-73 
IDoilars  in  billions] 


Computed 

Computed 

Total 

Total 

annual 

interest 

Fiscal 

Federal 

interest 

interest 

cost  at 

year 

debt 

paid 

rate 

1951  rate 

1951 

$255, 3 

$5.7 

2.23 

$5.7 

1952 

259.2 

5.9 

2.27 

5.8 

1953  ... 

266.1 

6.6 

2.48 

5.9 

1954 

270.4 

6.4 

2.36 

6.0 

1955     .. 

274.4 

6.4 

2.33 

6.1 

1956.... 
1957.... 
1958  ... 

272.8 
272.4 
279.8 

6.8 
7.3 
7.8 

2.49 
2.67 
2.78 

6.1 
6.1 
6.2 

1959.... 

287.8 

7.8 

2.71 

6.4 

1960 

290.9 

9.5 

3.26 

6.5 

1961 

292.9 

9.3 

3.17 

6.5 

1962     .. 

303.3 

9.5 

3.13 

6.8 

1963.... 

310.8 

10.3 

3.31 

6.9 
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EXCESS  INTEREST  RATES  ON  FEDERAL  DEBT, 
1951-73— Continued 
(Dollars  In  billions] 


Connputed 

Compute'^ 

Total 

Total 

annual 

interest 

Fiscal 

Federal 

interest 

interest 

cost  at 

year 

debt 

paid 

rate 

1951  rate 

1964... 

J316. 8 

(11.0 

3.47 

"1 

1965.... 

323.2 

11.8 

3.65 

19'6.... 

329.5 

12.6 

3.82 

'f 

1967..  . 

341.3 

14.2 

4.16 

7.2 

1968.... 

369.8 

15.6 

4.21 

*A 

1969.... 

367.1 

17.7 

4.82 

8.6 

1970.... 

382.6 

20.0 

5.22 

^■\ 

1971     .. 

409.5 

21.6 

5.27 

^■l 

1972'. 

455.8 

22.1 

4.84 

10.0 

1973.. 

493.2 

23.4 

4.74 

U. 

Total 

269.3  . 

165.5 

<  Estimated. 

Note:  fjcessive  interest  on  national  debt-J103.800,000,000. 

Source:  Budget  of  the  United  States  (or  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  never  have  assur- 
ances that  the  Federal  Reserve  will  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  until  the  Con- 
gress makes  certain  that  the  system 
operates  within  the  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  can  only  do  this 
if  we  require  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
come  to  the  Congress  for  appropriations 
and  require  that  its  books  be  fully  au- 
dited by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
As  I  have  told  the  House  in  previous 
speeches,  the  Federal  Reserve  derives 
its  income — its  operating  expenses — 
through  the  granddaddy  of  all  backdoor 
methods. 

The  Federal  Reserve  purchases  Gov- 
ernment securities  in  the  open  market 
with  the  money  and  credit  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  It  holds  the.'^e  bonds  in  the 
portfolio  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  Open 
Market  Committee  in  the  New  York  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank.  These  bonds  now 
total  more  than  $70  billion  and  today, 
the  Federal  Reserve  is  drawing  almost 
S4  billion  annually  in  interest  on  these 
bonds  that  have  been  paid  for  by  the 
U.S.  Government. 

These  bonds,  of  course,  should  be  re- 
tired as  paidup  obligations  and  the 
Trea.sury  should  cease  paying  interest 
to  the  Federal  Re.-^erve  on  these  bonds. 
Thus,  the  Federal  Reserve  would  be  re- 
quired to  come  to  Congress  for  appro- 
priations to  pay  its  bills  and  the  Con- 
gress would  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  activities  and  policies  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amount  of  bonds 
being  accumulated  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  is  reaching  startling  pro- 
portions and  the  day  is  coming  when 
these  holdings  will  far  exceed  the  pres- 
ent national  debt.  These  bondholdings 
have  grown  from  a  mere  S16  million  in 
1915  to  a  whopping  $70  billion  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  these  holdings  in 
the  Federal  Reserve's  Open  Market 
Committee — the  $70  billion — represents 
17  percent  of  the  current  national  debt. 
These  are  bonds  that  have  been  paid  for 
and  they  should  be  cancelled  and  sub- 
tracted from  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  the  national  debt  through 
the  years  and  the  bonds  accumulated  by 
the  Federal  Reserve's  Open  Market 
Committee  and  the  percentage  which 
these  bonds  represent  of  the  national 
debt  In  each  of  these  years: 


NATIONAL  DEBT,  BONDS  HELD  IN  FED  RAL  OPEN  MARKET 
COMMITTEE,  PERCENTAGE  WHICH  BONDS  REPRESENT  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  DEBT,  1915-72 

(Dollars  m  millions) 


Year 


Bonds  held  in 

open  market 

National  debt        committee 


Percentage  of 

national  debt 

represented 

by  bonds 


1915 

$1,191 

JI6 

1.0 

1916 

1,225 

55 

4.0 

1917 

2.976 

122 

4.0 

1918 

12,455 

239 

2.0 

1919 

25,  485 

300 

1.0 

1920 

24, 299 

287 

1.0 

1921 

23.977 

234 

1.0 

1922 _ 

22, 963 

436 

2.0 

1923 

22.350 

134 

.5 

1924 

21.251 

540 

2.5 

1925 

20,  516 

375 

1.8 

1926 

19,643 

315 

1.5 

1927 

18,512 

617 

3.0 

1928 

17.604 

228 

1.2 

19^9 

16,931 

511 

3.0 

1930 

16,  185 

729 

4.0 

1931 

16.801 

817 

4.5 

1932 

19,  487 

1,855 

9.0 

1933 

22,  539 

2,437 

10.0 

1934 

27.  053 

2,430 

8.5 

1935 

28,  701 

2,431 

8.0 

1936 

33  779 

2.430 

7.0 

1937 

35,  425 

2.564 

7.0 

1938 

37. 165 

2,564 

7.0 

1939 

40.  440 

2,484 

6.0 

1940 

42.  968 

2,184 

5.0 

1941 

43.  961 

2,254 

5.0 

1942 

72. 422 

6,189 

8.5 

1943 

136. 696 

11,543 

8.0 

1944 

201,  003 

18,  846 

9.0 

1945 

258,  682 

24.  262 

8.0 

1946 

269,  422 

23,  350 

7.0 

1947 

253,  286 

21.  559 

7.0 

1948 

252. 292 

23,333 

9,0 

1949 

252, 770 

18,  855 

7.0 

1950 

257,357 

20, 778 

8.0 

1951 

255, 222 

23,  801 

9.0 

1952 

259, 105 

24, 697 

9.0 

1953 

266,  071 

2J,916 

9.0 

1954 

271,260 

24.932 

9.0 

1955 

275,374 

24.  785 

9,0 

1956 

272,  751 

24,915 

9.0 

1957 

270,  527 

24,  238 

9.0 

1958 

276,  343 

26,347 

9.0 

1959 

284,  706 

26,  648 

9.0 

1960 

286, 331 

27.  384 

9,0 

1961 

288.971 

28, 881 

10.0 

1962 

298,  201 

30,  820 

10.0 

1953 

336.099 

33,  593 

11.0 

1964 

312,  164 

27,044 

12.0 

1965 

317,581 

40.  768 

13.0 

1966 

320,  102 

44.  282 

14.0 

1967 

326, 471 

49,112 

15.0 

1958 

350, 743 

52,  937 

15.0 

1969 

356. 932 

57,  154 

16.0 

1970 

373,  425 

62. 142 

16.0 

1971 

399, 475 

70,000 

17.0 

1972... 

1  427,  344 

'  70,  600 

17.0 

1  Apr.  28,  1972. 

MuneS,  1972 

REPORT  ON  THE  EXECUTIVE  SES- 
SION OF  THE  INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL COMMITTEE  FOR  EURO- 
PEAN   MIGRATION 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish  i  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  41st  special  session  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migra- 
tion which  met  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
May  17  to  May  19.  1972.  I  am  honored 
that  Chairman  Emanuel  Celler  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  on  which  I  serve, 
appointed  me  the  congressional  delegate 
to  this  Important  meeting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  honored  because 
this  was  an  opportunity  for  me  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  consideration  of  the  fi- 
nancing of  refugee  movements,  particu- 
larly the  increased  flow  of  Jewish  ref- 


ugees from  the  Soviet  Union.  Just  prior 
to  the  ICEM  Executive  Meeting,  the 
House  passed  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 471,  calling  for  the  free  expression 
of  ideas,  and  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  right  of 
Soviet  citizens  to  emigrate  to  countries 
of  their  choice,  as  affirmed  by  the  United 
Nations  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
to  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  signatory. 

The  Congress  and  this  administration 
has  also  addressed  itself  to  the  problem 
of  where  Jewish  refugees  from  tiie  Soviet 
Union  would  go.  once  free  to  leave  and 
how  to  finance  their  emigration.  Many 
of  us  cosponsored  "The  Soviet  Jews  Re- 
lief Act  of  1971"  authorizing  the  i.'^.'^u- 
ance  of  30.000  special  imigrant  visas.  Our 
objective  was  achieved  by  a  commitment 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  use  executive  parole  author- 
ity with  respect  to  admitting  refugees 
into  the  United  States. 

We,  in  the  Congress,  realized  the  enor- 
mous co.st  to  Israel  of  assimilating  and 
resettling  refugees,  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  our  efforts  in  the  past  several 
months  have  resulted  in  the  appropria- 
tion of  $85  million  to  assist  in  the  reset- 
tlement costs.  The  Pre.sident.  to  further 
lessen  this  financial  burden,  has  author- 
ized S50  million  worth  of  commodities 
under  Title  I  of  Public  Law  480.  to  be 
made  available  to  Israel.  This  means 
that  commodities  of  our  country  can  be 
sold  in  Israel  by  that  government,  which 
will  realize  the  proceeds  for  resettlement 
of  Soviet  Refugees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration  has 
basically  three  responsibilities.  One  is 
that  of  migration  between  European 
countries,  the  pressure  for  which  has 
diminished  with  the  return  of  prosperity 
in  the  years  since  World  War  II.  A  sec- 
ond responsibility  is  that  of  selected  mi- 
gration in  which  ICEM  plavs  the  key 
role  of  matching  the  skills  of  individuals 
in  emigrating  nations  with  the  need.?  of 
Latin  American  countries. 

The  third  responsibilitv  is  for  refu- 
gees. This  was  the  most  important  item 
on  the  agenda  of  the  Special  Executive 
Committee  meeting. 

ICEM  contributes  to  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting refugees  to  their  final  destina- 
tion. Its  budget  was  based  on  1971 
refugee  movements,  whicii  was  running 
about  12,000  to  13.000  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Israel  with  another  5,000  to 
6,000  from  other  countries.  In  the  period 
January  to  April  1972,  over  10,000  Soviet 
Jews  had  transitted  through  Vienna  on 
their  way  to  Tel  .^viv.  In  the  first  16  days 
of  May  1,173  refugees  were  proces-sed 
in  Vienna.  Therefore,  the  flow  of  refugees 
in  1972  projected  at  over  30,000,  had 
exhausted  ICEM's  budgeted  .sums  by  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter, 

I  would  like  to  read  a  part  of  the 
agenda  which  was  before  us  at  the  ICEM 
meeting.  It  was  decided  by  Israel — 

To  take  urgent  measures  to  absorb  as  many 
Immigrants  as  possible,  regardless  of  the 
strains  placed  upon  the  economy.  This  policy 
was  motivated  by  Israel's  belief  that  all  per- 
sons able  to  leave  In  1972  must  be  helped 
before  there  might  be  any  change  In  the 
Issuance  of  exit  f>ermlts — despite  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights. 
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To  date,  in  1972,  the  agenda  continues: 
These  movements  to  Israel  continue  in  a 
high  volume,  averaging  betwen  2,000  and 
3.000  per  month.  As  this  situation  was  not 
foreseen,  the  existing  provisions  in  the  budget 
for  1972  for  ICEM  financial  support  for  refu- 
gee movements  to  Israel  are  expected  to  be 
exhausted  by  the  time  of  the  Forty-first  Ses- 
sion of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Here's  the  important  paragraph  31: 
As  regards  the  resettlement  of  refugees, 
Israel  is  in  the  unique  position  of  not  only 
having  to  bear  the  cost  of  their  absorption, 
but  also  costs  which  normally  are  met  by 
the  country  of  asylum  or  emigration.  There- 
fore, Israel  has  now  asked  for  an  appeal 
through  ICEM  to  the  International  com- 
munity to  support  its  exceptional  efforts  to 
welcome  these  stateless  persons  by  increased 
financial  and  other  assistance  from  ICEM 
for  their  transit  processing  and  transporta- 
tion. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  before  I  left 
Geneva  I  learned  that  ICEM's  Director, 
The  Honorable  Jolm  Thomas,  was  pre- 
paring a  letter  to  the  full  membership 
of  ICEM,  and  that  there  had  been  sev- 
eral affirmative  expressions  from  repre- 
sentatives of  nations  present.  I  was  also 
veiT  proud  that  U  S,  Amba.ssador.  Frank 
L.  kellogg,  the  head  of  our  delegation, 
who  IS  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Refugee  and  Migration  Af- 
fairs, made  a  very  strong  statement  be- 
fore this  meeting.  In  part,  Aniba.ssador 
Kellogg  said: 

We  have  observed  on  several  occasions  that 
the  freedom  of  an  individual  to  leave  his 
country  and  if  he  so  wishes  to  return  to  it 
is  a  basic  right  guaranteed  in  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  We  feel 
strongly  that  the  individual  who  finds  It 
Impossible  to  pursue  his  profession  satis- 
factorily in  his  own  country,  cannot  practice 
the  religion  of  his  choice,  or  who  wishes  to 
Join  his  relatives  abroad  should  be  permitted 
to  seek  resettlement  In  another  country. 

It  has  been  our  belief  that  governments 
such  as  Phat  of  the  Soviet  Union  take  into 
account  world  public  opinion,  and  that  efforts 
of  other  governments.  International  organi- 
zations and  private  men  of  good  will  could 
favorably  affect  emigration  from  areas  such 
as  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  marked  increase  In  the  rate  of  emigra- 
tion of  Jews  from  the  Soviet  Union  this 
year — 2.000  to  3,000  per  month — tends  to 
support  this  belief.  We  welcome  this  de- 
velopment and  wish  to  see  it  continue. 

...  we  note  In  Paragrah  31  that  Israel 
Is  appealing  to  the  International  community 
for  financial  assistance  to  enable  ICEM  to 
handle  this  new  large-scale  flow  of  refugee 
migrants. 

...  we  are  In  full  sympathy  with  this 
appeal  and  It  Is  our  Intention  to  make  a 
generous  response. 

Our  State  Department  did  in  fact 
transfer  2  million  dollars  from  the  U.S. 
AID  Program  to  the  Office  of  Refugees 
and  Migration  Affairs,  which  Mr.  Kellogg 
heads,  to  be  made  available  to  ICEM  to 
assist  in  defraying  the  costs  of  the  proc- 
essing and  transportation  of  anticipated 
movements. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  all  Americans 
would  be  moved  by  the  storv-  of  these 
brave  people  who  risk  humiliation  and 
imprisonment  for  freedom.  Now  there  is 
no  question  that  Soviet  policy  remains 
one  of  discouragement  of  immigration. 
Applications  are  ignored,  people  of  the 
right  age  for  military  service  suddenly 
find  themselves  called  up,  professional 


people  get  transferred  or  face  loss  of  em- 
ployment. But  it  is  apparent  that  the 
most  persistent  do  get  out  and  I  met 
some  persistent  ones — some  that  I  had 
a  chance  to  talk  to  at  Schoenau  had 
waited  25  years. 

The  costs  facing  each  refugee  are 
sobering.  The  overall  cost  of  leaving  the 
Soviet  Union  for  anyone  over  16  years  of 
age  is  $1,300.  This  breaks  dowTi  into  $480 
for  travel  documents.  8600  for  being  re- 
leased from  Soviet  citizenship,  and  $220 
for  transportation  within  the  Soviet 
Union  itself.  The  fpct  that  money  is  not 
a  barrier  testifies  to  the  vitality  and 
generosity  of  American  philanthropy. 
particularly  the  United  Jewish  Appeal. 
The  refugees  leave  Russia  by  train  and 
plane  for  Vienna  almost  daily,  unan- 
nounced until  the  train  crosses  the  bor- 
der or  the  plane  lands.  They  go  to  a 
processing  center  about  20  miles  outside 
of  Vienna  called  Schoenau.  which  was  a 
hunting  lodge  or  castle.  There,  four  or 
five  Israelis,  fluent  in  Russian,  members 
of  the  Jewish  Agency  Israel,  direct  the 
processing.  250  refugees  in  24  to  36  hours. 
They  feed  and  house  them,  they  go 
through  their  paperwork  with  them, 
they  process  them,  they  handle  their  in- 
surance, they  help  them  repack  and  then 
they  take  them  in  modern  buses  to  the 
airport  when  El  Al  planes  are  waiting  for 
them.  The  cost  of  the  processing  is  $35 
per  person. 

Transportation  once  the  refugees  get 
to  the  airport  in  Vienna  is  $91  per  per- 
son. As  I  indicated  earlier.  12,000  refu- 
gees were  budgeted  for.  whereas,  over 
30,000  are  anticipated  tliis  year.  Twenty 
thousand  refugees  not  budgeted  for  times 
S91  is  $1,820,000  of  needed  transporta- 
tion money  for  tlie  balance  of  1972.  The 
U.S.  contribution  of  $2  million  alone  will 
suffice  if  the  rate  of  movements  does  not 
markedly  increase  tliis  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  significant 
bonuses  for  me  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  m  Geneva.  At  the  suggestion  of 
the  Westchester  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry,  I  broadened  the  scope  of  my  in- 
quiry into  the  problems  of  refugees  with 
appointments  with  Maurice  Naville, 
president  of  the  International  Red  Cross, 
The  Sadruddin  Aga  Khan.  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refugees, 
and  a  visit  to  Schoenau.  outside  of 
Vienna. 

It  was  illuminating,  in  talking  with  Mr. 
Naville,  to  learn  of  the  restrictions  under 
which  the  International  Red  Cross  has 
to  operate,  for  the  Geneva  Accords  talk 
in  terms  of  armed  conflict  and  the  Red 
Cross  responsibilities  for  prisoners  of  war 
in  times  of  hostility.  Our  talk  covered  a 
range  of  issues  from  the  frustrations  that 
all  have  experienced  in  attempts  to  as- 
sure humane  treatment  for  American 
POW's  in  North  Vietnam  to  the  interest 
of  the  Red  Cross  in  broadening  the  whole 
concept  of  humanitarian  law.  I  know  the 
International  Red  Cross  is  working 
quietly  and  diplomatically  to  assure 
proper  treatment  of  prisoners  of  con- 
science in  the  Soviet  Union.  Speaking  ad 
a  congressional  Delegate  and  a  Member 
of  Congress.  I  urged  Mr.  Nanlle  specifi- 
cally to  work  toward  obtaining  permis- 
sion for  mail  and  packages  to  be  delivered 
to  these  prisoners  of  conscience. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  close  with  some 
observations  on  Schoenau.  the  process- 
ing center  near  Vienna.  I  believe  that  I 
was  only  the  third  Member  of  Congress 
ever  to  usit  there,  and  certainly  it  is  an 
experience  I  w.ill  never  forget.  There  were 
a  few  English-speaking  refugees  with 
whom  I  could  talk  directly  and,  of 
course,  through  translators,  I  was  able  to 
talk  to  a  number  of  others. 

One  comes  away  with  a  number  of 
impressions,  meeting  as  I  did  with  people 
who  only  a  few  hours  before  were  in 
So\iet  Union,  stateless.  The  principal 
impression,  I  think,  is  the  bravery  of 
these  people.  There  are  men  of  middle 
age.  many  established  in  their  profes- 
sions who  have  given  up  probably  what 
was  a  better  hfe  than  most  enjoy  in 
Russia.  They  went  through  all  types  of 
agony  to  leave.  They  are  going  to  a 
country  where  the  skills  and  education 
may  or  may  not  be  recognized,  where 
they  do  not  know  the  language,  and 
where  they  will  start  a  new  life. 

Typically,  1  met  family  groups — hus- 
band, wife,  children,  and  grandparents. 
Reunification  of  family  is  the  sole  basis 
today  recognized  by  the  Soviet  Union 
as  grounds  to  emigrate. 

Another  impression  is  the  number  of 
professionals  in  the  group.  I  was  in- 
terested that  professionals  would  be  al- 
lowed to  leave  because  you  would  think 
that  they  would  be  the  most  valuable 
people  to  retain.  As  an  example,  of  the 
250  present  at  Schoenau  when  I  was 
there — 17  were  engineers;  six  doctors: 
eight  nurses;  four  teachers;  five  tech- 
nicians; and  three  economists,  just  to 
name  a  few. 

It  was  very  evident  to  me  that  the  refu- 
gees had  not  lost  their  Jewish  identity, 
regardless  of  Soviet  attempts  to  end 
religious  observances,  schooling  and 
training. 

Mr.  Speaker,  significantly  I  heard  re- 
peatedly of  English  and  Israeli  language 
broadcasts.  It  meant  a  great  deal  to  these 
people,  for  it  was  their  only  way  of  keep- 
ing in  touch  with  what  was  going  on.  not 
just  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  in  their 
own  country.  It  is  essential,  in  my  mind, 
that  the  Congress  fund  the  Voice  of 
America,  Radio  Liberty,  and  Radio  Free 
Europe,  as  it  has  just  recently  done. 

And  finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  end 
on  a  personal  note.  An  incident  I  ex- 
perienced, could  have  been  experienced 
by  anv  one  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress. Just  as  the  buses  were  leaving  for 
the  airport,  the  Director  was  giving  in- 
structions in  Russian  about  what  they 
would  be  doing  next.  He  asked  me  to 
come  and  stand  next  to  him  on  the  bus. 
He  began  to  tell  these  people  what  I  was 
doing  there.  You  could  tell  the  level  of 
noise  in  the  bus  began  to  go  up  among 
these  people  who  are  fresh  out  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  told  them  that  here 
was  a  Congressman  from  the  United 
States.  And  when  he  finished,  he  turned 
to  me  and  asked  if  I  would  like  to  say 
something  to  them. 

I  asked  him  to  say  "Good  luck  and 
much  happiness  in  your  new  home"  and 
all  of  them  burst  into  applause.  This 
meant  a  lot  to  me,  as  I  know  that  I  was 
a  stand-in  for  my  colleagues,  for  my  gov- 
ernment, and  for  my  country. 
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NEW  VIETNAM  DIMENSION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  iMr.  Bowi  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  certain 
all  of  us  recall  the  breast  beating  and 
hysterical  predictions  of  doom  that 
greeted  the  President's  decision  to  react 
strongly  to  North  Vietnam's  invasion  of 
the  south  in  early  April. 

Washington  columnists  and  the  big- 
name  commentators  of  television  and 
radio  were  predicting  world  war  III.  the 
collapse  of  American  foreign  policy  and 
the  end  of  the  new  relationships  with 
China  and  Russia.  They  told  us  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  President's  mission 
to  China  would  be  wiped  out.  They  were 
almost  unanimous  in  predicting  that  his 
invitation  to  Moscow  would  be  rescinded. 

Today,  with  South  Vietnam  on  the  of- 
feiL'^ive  m  Quang  tri  prorince,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  me  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Rittman.  Ohio,  has  a  newspa- 
I>erman  who  can  see  through  the  left- 
liberal  propaganda  and  call  the  shots 
correctly, 

Lin  Williams,  publisher  of  the  Rittman 
newspaper  and  several  others,  wrote  an 
excellent  column  for  his  editions  of 
April  19,  illustrating  the  kind  of  keen 
analysis  and  cool  judgment  that  is 
characteristic  of  his  work, 

I  do  not  expect  that  Lin  Williams  will 
receive  any  joumalistic  awards  in  an  era 
when  Pulitzer  Prizes  are  awarded  for 
publishing  stolen  Government  docu- 
ments. I  do  expect  that  he  will  continue 
to  have  the  support  and  confidence  of  all 
who  have  access  to  his  column.  I  wish 
to  include  with  my  remarks  and  share 
with  the  Members  the  April  19  Vietnam 
column  to  which  I  refer. 

I  From  the  Rittman.  Ohio,  Press, 
April  19,  19721 

By  Lin  Williams 

Chance  Of  "Success"  New  Vietnam 

Dimension 

A  r.ew  and  decisive  dimension  has  been 
added  to  the  Vietnam  War. 

The  mlUlary  authorities  are  not  per- 
mitted to  tell  us  what  may  be  brewing,  and 
It  Is  too  early  to  perceive  the  nature  of  the 
change  from  events. 

Yet  it  has  the  smell  of  success! 

Oh,  not  victory — where  one  side  quits, 
lays  down  its  rifles  and  signs  a  peace  treaty. 
Those  days  are  gone  forever.  In  wars  of 
limited    objectives,    vlcton,-    Is    Impossible. 

Perhaps  a  new  confidence  seems  notice- 
able in  contrast  to  the  years  of  frustration. 

Tlie  South  Vietnamese  have  been  on  the 
defensive  for  a  quarter  of  a  centur>-  as  the 
communists  ravaged  their  country  and 
slaughtered  civilians  In  an  endless'  terror 
campaign. 

As  an  ally,  the  United  States  has  tarried 
In  a  controversial  political  campaign  of 
containing  but  not  destroying  the  North 
Vietnam  communists. 

President  Richard  Nixon  won  election  on 
the  promise  he  would  get  us  out  of  Viet- 
nam. Steadily,  the  number  of  combat 
troops  In  Indochina  has  dropped — Just 
about  as  fast  as  the  logistics  of  loading  ships 
with  men  and  material  will  permit. 

We  are  down  to  about  60.000  men — from 
a  peak  of  more  than  a  half  million.  Nixon 
has  confounded  his  Quisling  peace  critics, 
as  well  as  the  enemy,  by  fighting  back  as 
our  wlthdrawlixg  troops  are  pursued. 


The  communist  sanctuaries  In  Cambodia 
and  Laos — once  thought  to  be  off  limits  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  of  offending  the  com- 
munists— were  whittled  down  In  sensible 
military  fashion. 

And  what  a  surprise!  Neither  the  Red 
Chinese  or  Red  Russians  started  World  War 

ni. 

This  week  we  retaliated  against  another 
massive  communist  invasion  of  South  Viet- 
nam with  another  logical,  military  re- 
sponse— massive  bombing  of  the  heart  of 
North  Vietnam. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  sorry  history  of 
Involvement  In  Indochina  we  have  dropped 
bombs  on  Haiphong,  the  chief  military  port 
of  North  Vietnam. 

The  Soviet  Union  sputters  that  one  of  Its 
military  transport  ships  was  hit  by  a  U.S. 
bomb  and  a  Russian  sailor  killed.  But  we 
have  learned  from  experience  that  the  Soviets 
only  bluster  when  dealing  with  real  iK>wer. 
The  Soviets  get  tough  only  against  unarmed 
people  such  as  the  Hungarians.  Poles  and 
Czechoslovakians. 

Incidentally,  what  was  a  Soviet  military 
transport  doing  in  North  Vietnam?  It's 
pretty  hard  to  carry  off  an  act  of  righteous 
indignation  when  you  have  egg  on  your  face. 

So  Nixon  has  exploded  some  of  the  myths 
of  communist  Invincibility  that  held  us  in 
check  while  thousands  of  American  boys  died 
In  battles  they  weren't  allowed  to  win. 

Sad!  Sad!  Sad! 

One  thing  is  certain,  however,  President 
Nixon  is  WTthdrawing  even  In  the  face  of 
renewed  aggression.  The  South  Vietnamese 
apparently  realize  they  have  arrived  at  the 
moment  of  truth — when  they  have  to  "hack 
it,"  or  be  hacked. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  four  preceding  Ameri- 
can presidents,  they  also  wanted  an  honor- 
able end  to  our  involvement  In  Vietnam.  It 
must  be  pointed  out  that  the  time  which  pre- 
vious presidents  bought  was  vital  to  the  slow 
process  of  training  South  Vietnam.  It  took 
time  and  the  daring  of  an  old  communist 
fighter  like  Nixon  to  lay  It  on  the  line  to 
South  Vietnam  and  to  call  the  bluff  of  North 
Vietnam. 

The  new  element  In  the  present  Vietnam 
situation  is  that  massive  bombing  of  the 
heart  of  North  Vietnam  comes  as  the  rainy 
season  nears.  By  May  15,  all  fighting  will 
lx)g  down  in  mud  and  water.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  the  war  will  wait  at  status  quo  for 
drj'  weather  six  months  later. 

Strategic  bombing  will  have  no  effect  on 
present  fighting.  However,  a  crippling  effect 
In  the  North  will  be  crucial  this  Pall. 

As  an  arm  chair  general,  I  am  Impressed 
by  the  long  range  implications  of  the 
present   bombing   program: 

1.  The  South  Vietnamese  give  every  Indi- 
cation of  holding  their  enemy. 

2.  The  American  influence  on  South  Viet- 
nam policy  grows  weaker  as  we  withdraw. 

3.  The  South  Vietnamese  bitterly  hate  the 
Viet  Cong  and  are  frustrated  by  manv 
years  of  unprovoked  killing. 

4.  A  counter  attack  on  a  scale  equal  to  an 
initial  attack  is  standard  military'  strategy. 

5.  The  North  Vietnamese  apparently  have 
cast  all  their  forces  into  this  one  big  gamble. 

6.  If  the  North  Vietnamese  are  held,  and 
the  counter  attack  works  as  well  it  Is  not 
likely  that  the  South  Vietnamese  will  give 
up  their  pursuit  at  a  meaningless  boundary 
line. 

It  is  this  military  reasoning,  coupled  with 
unprecedented  strategic  bombing,  that  sug- 
gest the  possibility  a  breakthrough  by  South 
Vietnam— unhampered  by  timid  U.S.  policy — 
might  roll  on  ruthlessly  to  Hanoi  itself! 

President  Nixon  is  getting  out.  By  May  15, 
or  thereabouts,  our  presence  will  not  be  of 
great  value  until  Fall.  Our  present  strategic 
bombing  of  the  north  is  a  parting  gift  to  the 
South  Vietnam  soldiers  to  be  collected  then. 


In  the  Fall,  also,  President  Nixon  must 
have  made  good  on  his  campaign  promise. 
My  money  says  he  will;  and,  probably,  with 
some  kind  of  formal  declaration  of  our  hav- 
ing fulfilled  our  obligations. 

Right  now,  Nixon  goes  to  Moscow  and 
deals  with  communist  negotiators  in  Paris 
with  some  strong  cards. 

Our  will  to  resist  can  not  be  taken  for 
granted;  and  the  chances  for  a  viable.  In- 
dependent South  Vietnam  look  better  than 
they  ever  have. 


SOCIETY'S  RIGHT  TO  THE  DEATH 
PENALTY  jFOR  CERTAIN  AWFUL 
CRIMES     ^ 

The  SPE.A,^kER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Wyman  I  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  never 
thought  I  would  live  to  see  the  day,  but 
it  has  happened.  The  Supreme  Court  in 
a  5-to-4  decision  has  held  that  in  almost 
all  cases  the  penalty  of  capital  punish- 
ment is  violative  of  the  eighth  amend- 
ment and  cruel  and  unusual.  And  this 
in  the  same  Constitution  that  in  the 
fifth  amendment  specifically  states  that 
"No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for 
a  capital,  or  otherwise  infamous  crime, 
and  so  forth."  thus  specifically  recogniz- 
ing in  the  Con.^titution  itself  that  capital 
cases  exist  and  are  contemplated  by  its 
authors — for  a  capital  case  is  one  for 
which  the  penalty  may  be  death.  It  was 
ever  thas. 

Now  five  Justices,  circa  1972,  develop 
the  theory  that  somehow  the  eighth 
amendment  prohibiting  cruel  and  im- 
usual  punishments  itself  proliibits,  ge- 
nerically.  capital  punishment  in  any 
form.  This  of  course  is,  as  the  four  dis- 
senters say  in  their  dissenting  opinion 
"this  decision — is  not  an  act  of  judg- 
ment, but  rather  an  act  of  will." 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  capital 
punishment  is  imposed  by  most  legisla- 
tures as  well  as  by  the  Congress — in  those 
Federal  cases  in  which  Congress  has 
jurisdiction — only  in  a  ver\-  few  situa- 
tions and  then  only,  for  the  most  part, 
to  the  deliberate  and  premeditated  com- 
mission of  crimes  so  heinou.^.  so  awful,  so 
enormous  in  their  amorality  that  none 
but  those  conscientiously  opposed  to  the 
taking  of  life  for  any  reason  could  be 
opposed. 

Society  is  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  deterrent  of  capital  punishment 
for  such  offenses.  Of  course  one  cannot 
assess  the  length  and  breath  of  the  deter- 
rent. But  neither  can  one  baldly  assert 
that  the  assurance  that  if  one  commits 
a  certain  crime  he  will  pay  for  it  with 
his  life  does  not  discourage  him  from 
doing  it. 

What  about  those  prison  guards  who 
face  the  lifers  who  are  in  for  life  plus 
99  years  and  have  nothing  to  lose  now? 
What  about  the  man  who  assassinated 
Senator  Kennedy — or  President  Ken- 
nedy? What  about  the  atom  spies  who 
committed  treason?  What  about  the 
killer  of  the  policeman  by  sniper  fire  with 
a  telescopic  sight  from  ambush?  What 
about  the  person  who  carefully  plan.s 
and  then  plants  a  bomb  under  a  crowd 
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at  a  public  meeting  killing  himdreds  and 
even  thousands  of  innocent  citizens? 
What  about  the  deliberate,  planned, 
brutal  miu-der  of  an  8-month  pregnant 
girl  against  her  pleas  for  the  life  of  her 
child?  These  and  other  cases  demand 
the  death  penalty. 

The  constitutional  amendment  I  am 
proposing  today  is  limited  to  cases  in 
which  a  person  has  wilfully  and  deliber- 
ately taken  a  human  life.  It  would  per- 
mit Stat«  Legislatures — and  the  Con- 
gress to  the  extent  it  has  jurisdiction— to 
impose  death  as  a  maximtun  penalty  in 
these  circumstances.  It  would  also  loer- 
mit  Congress  to  impose  the  death  pen- 
alty for  treason.  The  text  of  my  amend- 
ment follows  these  remarks,  together 
with  those  members  who  in  haste  and 
without  opportunity  to  consult  with  the 
full  House  gave  cosponsorsliip  for  which 
I  am  sincerely  appreciative. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  argue  about 
whether  the  decision  is  right  or  wrong 
for  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  Supreme 
Court.  Tlie  only  answer  to  this  needed 
public  protection  is  a  constitutional 
amendment.  Congress  should  propose 
one  without  delay. 

The  amendment  follows : 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 

the  Constitution  to  permit  the  imposition 

and  carrying  out  of  the  death  penalty  in 

certain  cases. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  fol- 
lowing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  only  If 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"Article 

"Section  1.  In  the  case  of  any  crime  In- 
volving the  deliberate  and  willful  talcing  of 
human  life,  the  power  of  a  State  or  of  the 
Congress  to  declare  the  punishment  thereof 
shall  include  the  p>ower  to  lmp>ose  and  pro- 
vide for  the  carrying  out  of  the  death 
penalty. 

"Sec  2.  In  the  case  of  treason  against 
the  United  States,  the  power  of  the  Congress 
to  declare  the  ptmishment  thereof  shall  In- 
clude the  p>ower  to  Impose  and  provide  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  death  penalty." 


WE  ARE  PLAYING  A  DANGER- 
OUS GAME  WITH  OUR  NATIONAL 
SECURITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrooki  is  recog- 
nised for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
SALT  agreements  should  be  decisively  re- 
jected by  the  House  and  the  Senate.  They 
clearly  are  not  in  our  best  interests  and 
mandate  a  decade  of  Sovet  superiority. 
It  Is  shocking  to  recount  how  this  Nation 
has  moved  downward  from  supremacy  to 
superiority  to  sufficiency  to  inferiority. 
That  is  precisely  what  has  happened  and 
no  amount  of  rhetoric  will  change  the 
cold,  hard  facts. 

In  October  24,  1968  candidate  Richard 
Nixon  pledged  to  the  voters  to  "restore 
our  objective  of  clearcut  military  superi- 


ority." Most  Americans,  like  myself,  be- 
lieved this  was  his  tme  objective  and  we 
supported  him  in  that  goal.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  April.  1972  the  Gallup  poll 
asked  the  following  question: 

Do  you  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  have  a  policy  of  mUltary  superiority 
over  Russia? 

The  answers  were:  68  percent  said  yes, 
23  percent  said  no  and  9  percent  had 
other  opinions  or  no  opinion.  American 
opinion  has  never  wavered  on  this  issue. 

Most  Americans  want  to  avoid  an  arms 
race.  We  are  being  mi-sled  in  this  score. 
There  is  no  arms  race:  the  Sonet  Union 
is  in  a  one-nation  arms  race  all  by  itself. 
No  meaningful  changes  or  improvements 
have  been  made  in  our  militaiT  posture 
in  the  weapons  field  since  the  Eisenhower 
years,  some  12  years  ago. 

MINUSES  INTO   PLUSES 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  playing  a  danger- 
ous game  with  our  national  seciu-ity.  In 
algebra  it  is  possible  to  make  two  minuses 
into  a  plus.  This  is  not  possible  in  na- 
tional security.  Two  minuses  add  up  to 
potential  danger.  In  his  speech  to  Con- 
gress President  Nixon  tried  to  make  two 
minuses  into  a  plus.  He  indicated  that 
one  of  the  strong  reasons  why  the  SALT 
agreements  were  in  our  interest  was  that 
it  would  stop  the  Soviet  Union  from  mov- 
ing ahead  in  areas  where  we  do  not  now 
have  programs.  We  do  not  have  programs 
in  these  areas  because  of  official  negli- 
gence. Both  Presidents  Johnson  and 
Nixon  have  imposed  a  missile  freeze  dur- 
ing the  very  time  the  Soviets  were  forg- 
ing ahead  of  us.  Now  the  American  people 
are  being  sold  on  the  idea  that  it  is  a 
"plus"  for  use  to  have  an  agreement  in 
this  area  to  prevent  the  Souet  Union 
from  widening  the  gap  in  their  superi- 
ority. SALT  will  supposedly  help  us  by 
freezing  them  in  a  superior  position — a 
minus — which  will  compensate  for  our 
negligence  in  letting  them  get  ahead  of 
use  in  the  first  place — a  minus.  Two 
minuses  cannot  make  a  plus.  In  this  case 
they  spell  disaster. 

I  have  gone  into  detail  in  the  past  re- 
garding this  fantastic  agreement  to  give 
the  Soviet  Union  military  superiority. 
Here  are  some  details  which  every  Amer- 
ican should  know. 

First,  in  land-based  ICBMs.  Article  I 
of  the  SALT  pact  freeze  the  present 
nimibers  of  1.054  for  the  United  States 
and  1.618  for  the  Soviets — figures  which 
give  the  Soviets  more  than  a  50  percent 
superiority.  These  are  the  weapons 
which,  because  of  their  fantastic  power, 
will  rule  the  world.  It  is  even  worse  than 
these  figures  indicate.  Our  mis.siles  are  of 
the  mid-1960's  vintage,  the  Soviets  are 
up-to-date.  Moreover,  the  SALT  pact 
only  applies  to  land-based  ICBMs  not 
imcier  construction  on  July  1,  1972.  The 
Soviet  is  in  production,  we  are  not.  They 
can  continue  almost  100  lai-ger  new  mis- 
sile silos.  We  do  not  have  any  ICBMs 
under  construction. 

Second,  on  limit  whatsoever  is  placed 
on  mi.ssile  megatonnage — explosive  pow- 
er. The  present  Soviet  land-based  missile 
megatonnage  superiority  is  about  9,400 
million  tons  ^f  TNT-equivalent  to  our 
1,270.   Under   the    terms   of    the   SALT 


Treaty,  the  Sonets  can  continue  to  in- 
crease their  superiority  by  replacing 
their  one-megaton  missiles  with  25-meg- 
aton  SS-9S.  We  cannot. 

The  Pact  says: 

The  U.S.  may  have  no  more  than  710  bal- 
listic missile  launchers  on  submarines 
(SLBMs)  and  no  more  than  44  modern  bal- 
listic missile  submarines.  The  Soviet  Union 
may  have  no  mere  than  950  ballistic  mlssUe 
launchers  on  submarines  and  no  more  than 
62  modern  ballistic  missile  submarines. 

The  U.S.  position  is  decidedly  the 
weaker. 

This  is  particularly  revealing  because 
for  the  past  3  years  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  answered  critics  such  as  myself 
who  indicated  the  Soviet  Union  was  not 
only  catching  up  but  passing  us  by  re- 
torting that  we  still  had  a  decided  lead  in 
submarines.  At  SALT  we  gave  up  that 
lead. 

Foiu-th.  The  Moscow  SALT  pact  guar- 
antees that  the  Soviets  can  not  only  keep 
their  lead  over  the  United  States  on  mis- 
sile payload  but  can  also  increase  it  as 
much  as  they  want.  The  United  States 
cannot  increase  its  missile  payload  be- 
caase  the  pact  states: 

The  Parties  undertake  not  to  convert 
Land-Based  Launchers  for  hght  ICBMs, 
or  for  ICBMs  of  older  types  deploved 
prior  to  1964.  into  Land-Based  Launchers 
for  heavy  ICBMs  or  types  deployed  after 
that  time. 

Again  we  pay  for  our  self-imposed  mis- 
isle  freeze  and  reward  the  U.S.S.R.  for 
their  aggressive  program  of  miUtary 
construction. 

Fifth,  the  appearance  of  equality  in 
limiting  both  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  two  ABM  sites  is  shattered 
when  you  coldly  consider  our  deficiencies. 
The  United  States  has  no  weapon  ca- 
pable of  destroying  Soviet  hardened 
ICBMs.  The  Soviets  have  no  practical 
need  of  ABM.  therefore,  and  use  their 
ABMs  to  protect  population  rather  than 
missile  sites.  Quite  the  opposite,  they 
have  their  powerful  SS-9  missiles  de- 
signed specifically  to  knock  out  our 
ICBMs  and  have  some  2,000  other  missiles 
targeted  on  our  population.  Thus  we  have 
no  equality  in  the  ABM  trade-off. 

Other  deficiencies  are  obvious.  There 
is  no  on-site  inspection  or  verification. 
Who  can  ti-ust  the  communists?  It  is  fool- 
ish to  overlook  their  past  record  of 
broken  treaty  commitments. 

Possibly  the  fatal  error  is  to  overlook 
the  Soviet  advantages  in  first  strike.  Thev 
have  a  long  record  of  sneak,  attacks  and 
should  not  be  trusted.  We  need  a  defense 
which  takes  into  account  their  record  of 
surprise  attack  such  as  those  launched 
against  Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ania, Poland.  Hungary,  and  Czechoslova- 
kia. 

In  1958,  we  also  had  an  executive 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  calling  for  a 
moratorium  on  nuclear  testing.  Within 
3  years,  they  imilaterally  broke  the 
agreement  and  launched  a  series  of  tests 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  biggest  and 
dirtiest  explosions  up  to  that  time.  Then, 
after  accomplishing  their  tests,  they 
launched  a  worldwide  campaign  for 
banning  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmos- 
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phere.  This  proved  they  had  been  pre- 
paring for  these  tests  while  under  an 
agreement  and.  further,  that  in  keeping 
with  their  past  record,  they  broke  it 
when  it  was  in  their  interest  to  do  so. 
Why  would  they  not  do  the  same  thing 
in  such  an  important  area  as  strategic 
weapons  if  they  did  it  in  the  more  simple 
expedient  of  nuclear  testing  in  the 
atmosphere? 

Even  President  Kennedy  was  con- 
strained to  admit  the  inability  of  this 
country  to  enforce  a  Cuban  missile  ban 
without  a  continual  onsite  inspection. 
Recall  his  statement ; 

We  cannot  prove  there  Is  not  a  missile  In 
a  cave  or  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  going 
to  ship  next  week. 

A  good  example  of  the  true  Soviet  at- 
titude is  this  inventory  of  U.S.S.R. 
actions  dunng  the  week  Mr.  Nixon  was  in 
Moscow.  National  Review  noted  the  fol- 
lowing •■peaceful"  actions  which  were 
publicly  known— who  knows  how  many 
other  subversive  actions  the  Reds  took: 
First,  a  shipment  of  MiG-21  airplanes 
arrived  in  Cuba:  second,  a  system  of  anti- 
air  defense  of  SAM-3  type  was  initiated 
by  the  Soviet  Union  in  Syria;  tliird,  a 
shipment  of  100  new-type  troop  carriers 
and  40  medium  tanks  arrived  in  Egypt; 
fourth,  seven  new  MiG-21s  were  de- 
livered to  India:  and  fifth.  Soviet  experts 
were  working  on  installation  of  new 
radar  guidance  systems  of  SAM-2  sites 
in  Hanoi.  How  dumb  can  we  get? 

WE    RtW.IRD    THEIR    BUILD-VP 

The  SALT  Treaty  rewards  the  Soviets 
for  having  engaged  in  a  rapid  missile- 
building  program  during  the  last  3 '2 
years,  and  pumshes  the  United  States 
for  the  Nixon  administration's  restraint 
in  not  adding  a  single  land  or  sea-based 
missile  launcher.  The  Nixon  administra- 
tion's 3'j-year  mi.ssile  freeze  has  done 
irreparable  damage  to  the  United  States 
bv  allowing  the  Soviets  to  gain  a  tre- 
mendous lead— and  this  new  Soviet 
superiority  will  be  made  permanent  by 
the  SALT  Treaty. 

Two  things  were  very  clear  from  the 
beginning.  The  Soviet  Union  was  stall- 
ing at  the  SALT  talks  for  the  past  2 '2 
years  while  it  achieved  its  objective  of 
.superiority.  Second,  it  was  not  likely  that 
U.S.  interests  would  be  well  represented 
at  the  S.\LT  talks  because  of  the  weak- 
kneed  officials  we  had  in  residence  there. 

To  represent  our  country  at  the  SALT 
talks.  President  Nixon  appointed  the  two 
principal  deputies  of  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  who  did 
the  most  to  assist  him  in  destroying  the 
5-to-l  nuclear  superiority  the  United 
States  had  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  in  October  1962.  These  men  are 
former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Paul  Nitze  and  former  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  Harold  Brown.  President 
Nixon  promoted  these  two  liberal  bu- 
reaucrats to  the  SALT  team  where  they 
have  now  negotiated  a  treaty  which 
guarantees  and  perpetuates  U  S.  in- 
feriority to  the  power  of  the  Communist 
dictators  In  the  Kremlin. 

There  Is  a  spirit  of  appea.sement  In 
our  country.  It  Is  based  on  the  same  fal- 
lacious argument's  that  were  presented 
in  the  1930's.  The  total  history  of  man 


indicates  we  can  place  very  little  reli- 
ance on  treaties  or  written  documents. 
This  is  especially  true  when  the  agree- 
ments are  with  nations  or  powers  which 
have  aggressive  plans.  Hitler  had  plans. 
Chamberlains  Munich  served  only  to 
deaden  the  free  world  to  reality.  The 
commimists  have  plans.  SALT  will 
merely  cause  us  to  lower  our  guard,  pos- 
sibly fatally.  Only  by  being  militarily 
superior  and  alert  can  the  United  States 
survive.  SALT  weakens  us  and  man- 
dates the  superiority  of  our  sworn 
enemy. 

HON  FRANK  HORTON  COMMEM- 
ORATES THE  FIFTH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  THE  FREEDOM  OF 
INFORMATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  Congressman  Moorhead  in  com- 
memorating the  fifth  anniversary  of  pas- 
sage of  the  Freedom-of-Information — 
FOI— Act. 

On  July  4,  1966,  after  11  years  of  in- 
vestigation by  the  Foreign  Operations 
and  Government  Information  Subcom- 
mittee, the  Congress  enacted  into  law  a 
new  charter  of  public  freedom. 

First  the  first  time,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  made  it  clear  through 
their  elected  representatives  that  they, 
the  public,  had  the  right  to  know  what 
their  Government  is  doing.  The  FOI  Act 
makes  disclosure  of  information  a  rule, 
not  an  exception;  it  provides  that  all 
citizens  shall  have  equal  access  to  infor- 
mation: and  it  places  the  burden  upon 
government  to  sustain  any  efforts  to 
withhold  information.  Nine  exceptions 
are  incorporated  into  the  law,  however, 
to  protect  individual  and  commercial 
privacy,  to  safeguard  national  security, 
and  to  preserve  essential  intragovern- 
mental  procedures. 

Commencing  last  year,  and  continuing 
up  imtil  this  week,  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions and  Government  Information  Sub- 
committee on  which  I  serve  has  been 
conducting  exhaustive  hearings  into  the 
overall  question  of  freedom  of  informa- 
tion and  the  protection  of  individual 
privacy.  Since  we  were  approaching  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  FOI  Act,  we 
thought  it  was  essential  to  initiate  an 
overview  of  that  law's  operations.  In 
addition,  the  subcommittee  examined  the 
principle  areas  of  information  freedom: 
executive  privilege,  security  classifica- 
tion, the  right  of  Congress  to  know,  and 
the  conduct  of  government  advisory  com- 
mittees. Similarly,  In  response  to  two 
separate  items  of  legislation.  Introduced 
by  Congressman  Koch  and  myself,  the 
subcommittee  began  looking  into  the 
subject  of  invasion  of  privacy — the  mir- 
ror image  of  informational  freedom. 
While  considerably  more  Investigation  Is 
required  In  the  privacy  field,  our  sub- 
committee has  conducted  the  most  ex- 
haustive inquiry  Into  the  public's  and 
Congress'  right  to  know. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
basis  of  our  form  of  government  rests  on 
an  informed  citizenry,  participating  In 


the  decisionmaking  process.  This  prin- 
ciple assumes  that  the  people  miL^t  have 
available  to  them  as  much  information 
as  possible  in  order  to  make  wise  choices. 

It  is  with  this  fact  in  mind  tnat  the 
Congress  first  enacted  the  FOI  Act  5 
years  ago:  and  it  is  also  with  this  in  mind 
that  the  subcommitt€e  decided  to  con- 
duct the  fundamental  review  over  the 
past  year. 

Since  the  formation  of  government 
there  has  undoubtedly  existed  a  tension 
between  the  desire  of  the  public  to  know 
and  the  interest  of  leaders  to  direct  the 
flow  of  information.  It  Is  the  nature  of 
organization,  in  my  opinion,  to  disclose 
only  the  good  and  withhold  the  unfavor- 
able. Certainly,  that  attitude  has  existed 
in  our  own  public  arena  since  the  founda- 
tion of  our  republic.  But.  it  has  been  pri- 
marily in  the  last  forty  years  that  major 
concern  has  arisen.  The  reason  for  that 
is,  of  course,  obvious.  Only  during  the 
past  four  decades  has  government,  espe- 
cially the  central  government,  assumed 
major  direction  over  and  responsibility 
for  the  lives  of  the  citizens. 

With  this  change  has  occurred  a  grow- 
ing need  to  know  what  government  is  do- 
ing and  an  expanding  concern  over  fail- 
ures to  be  kept  adequately  informed.  No 
intentional  conspiracy  exists,  in  my 
opinion,  to  mislead  or  misinform  the  pub- 
lic. There  can  be  no  question,  however, 
that  serious  concern  over  and  even  dis- 
trust of  government  does  exist  today  in 
many  quarters.  For  that  reason,  then, 
every  effort  made  by  our  subcommittee 
and  the  Congress,  as  a  whole,  to  open  up 
channels  of  public  information  will  have 
the  effect  hopefully  of  restoring  public 
trust  and  confidence  and  thereby 
strengthening  our  democratic  form  of 
government. 

In  our  review  of  the  FOI  Act.  we  found 
that  the  major  proportion  of  requests 
from  the  public  for  information  were  be- 
ing honored  by  Federal  agencies.  It  was 
also  determined  that  the  exi,stence  of  this 
legislation  had  inspired  a  greater  will- 
ingness among  agencies  to  make  infor- 
mation available  than  would  otherwise 
have  existed  if  Congress  had  not  acted. 
Tlie  fact  remains,  however,  that  most  of 
the  requests  granted  appear  to  be  for 
Information  of  a  routine  nature.  More 
controversial  information  is  still  being 
withheld  by  agencies  or  such  agencies  are 
resorting  to  procedural  devices  to  impede 
release. 

Perhaps,  most  revealing  of  all.  the  sub- 
committee discovered  that  certain  of  the 
exceptions  built  into  the  FOI  Act  were 
unnecessrily  broad,  providing  an  escape 
from  compulsory  disclosure  for  wary 
agencies.  The  courts  have  generally  in- 
terpreted this  law  in  a  liberal  spirit, 
opening  previously  unavailable  informa- 
tion to  the  public.  Even  here,  however, 
unduly  restrictive  interpretations  have 
been  issued. 

In  order  to  overcome  these  deficiencies, 
the  subcommittee  plans  to  thoroughly 
examine  the  various  proposals  for 
strengthening  the  effectiveness  of  the 
FOI  to  make  certain  that  government 
agencies  inform  the  public  as  fully  as 
possible.  While  it  is  too  early  to  conclude 
what  changes  will  be  made,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  we  will  trj-  to  close 
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the  loopholes,  streamline  procedural 
processes,  and  regulate  fees.  All  of  these 
changes  will  make  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  an  even  greater  charter 
of  liberty  than  it  is  today. 

The  subcommittee  also  plans  to  ex- 
amine other  proposals  for  opening  up 
channels  of  information. 

It  is  estimated  that  two-thirds  or  more 
of  the  20  million  classified  documents  in 
Government  hands  today  are  overclassi- 
fied  Efforts  are  underway  to  eliminate 
this  paper  barrier.  The  President  com- 
mendably  put  into  effect  recently  a  new 
executive  order  designed  to  attack  this 
issue.  A  further  look  must  be  given  this 
matter,  however,  since  I  believe  it  may 
be  possible  to  restrict  even  further  the 
category  of  document  that  must  be 
classified. 

Executive  privilege  also  hovers  over 
us  as  a  disturbing  device  for  withholding 
information  from  Congress  and  the 
public.  There  has  been  continuing  debate 
over  the  constitutional  justification  for 
this  authority.  In  my  opinion  such  debate 
is  academic  and  will  not  provide  a  res- 
olution to  the  problem.  The  issue  is  one 
of  power  between  two  separate  but  equal 
branches  of  government  both  of  whom 
cite  chapter  and  verse  from  the  Constitu- 
tion in  support  of  these  positions.  If 
would  greatly  strengthen  our  form  of 
government,  then,  if  both  sides  ap- 
proached the  issue  from  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation, rather  than  divisiveness.  with 
the  recognition  that  our  democratic 
society  can  only  continue  strong  if  the 
public  has  as  great  an  access  to  informa- 
tion as  possible.  The  Congress  should 
recognize  that  the  President  may  have 
occasion  to  receive  certain  types  of  in- 
formation in  confidence,  and  the  Presi- 
dent should  recognize  that  it  is  only 
limited  types  of  information  that  should 
or  can  be  kept  in  confidence. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
we  can  be  proud  of  the  contribution  that 
the  Freedom-of-Information  .^ct  has 
made  after  5  years  to  strengthen  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  in  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. I  further  believe,  however,  that 
we  must  initiate  even  greater  efforts  to 
assure  that  Congress  and  the  public  are 
fully  informed  in  keeping  with  the  belief 
that  an  informed  people  support  a  free 
society. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  NEW 
CONVENTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Bol.'^nd) 
Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  is  emerging  from  a  re- 
form process  wholly  unprecedented  in 
its  breadth  and  reach.  The  1972  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  free  of  the 
wearisome  traditions  and  cumbersome 
procedures  of  past  conventions,  will  be 
the  fairest  in  American  history.  All  the 
debris  left  behind  by  generations  of 
party  politics  has  been  swept  aside,  giv- 
ing a  clear  and  open  field  to  the  3.103 
delegates  who  will  select  the  Democratic 
Party's  candidate  for  President  this  year. 
More  than  ever  before,  the  party  is  living 
up  to  its  name:  it  is  truly  democratic. 


truly  the  party  of  the  people.  The  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  and  its  chair- 
man. Laui^ence  F.  O'Brien,  have  carried 
out  a  job  that  is  nothing  short  of  aston- 
ishing. They  have  earned  our  congratu- 
lations and  our  thanks. 

Summing  up  the  accomplishments  of 
the  reform  program,  Larry  O'Brien  said 
this. 

The  new  convention  is  far  more  than  a 
party  matter.  The  manner  in  w-hich  we  nomi- 
nate our  Presidential  candidates  and  conduct 
our  platform-writing  process  will  tell  the 
American  people  that  the  Democratic  Party 
has  its  own  house  In  order,  that  it  Is  the 
party  most  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  that  it  is  prepared  to  govern  this 
troubled  nation  wisely,  rationally  and  steadily 
through  the  difficult   1970s  and  beyond. 

I  agree,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Reforms  in  the  delegate  selection 
process  alone  have  been  exhaustive,  suc- 
ceeding against  odds  considered  insuper- 
able a  decade  ago.  Everyone  within  the 
Democratic  Party — black,  and  white, 
rich,  and  poor,  young  and  old— was 
granted  ready  access  to  the  selection 
procedure.  Region  by  region.  State  by 
State,  the  unwieldy  and  arbitrary  selec- 
tion procedures  of  the  past  have  been 
uprooted — assuring  broad  representa- 
tion and  still  broader  participation.  Even 
seating  at  the  convention  has  been  re- 
formed: for  the  first  time,  all  delegates 
and  alternates  will  be  assured  of  a  seat 
on  the  convention  floor.  And — this  is 
another  first — each  delegate  will  be  en- 
dowed with  full  deliberative  power,  his 
vote  beholden  to  no  one.  The  reports  of 
the  platform  committee  and  rules  com- 
mittee will  be  in  the  delegates'  hands 
a  full  10  days  before  the  convention 
opens.  The  credentials  committee's  re- 
port, too.  will  be  available  in  advance. 

The  convention  manager.  Richard  J. 
Murphy,  and  voting  members  of  the  ar- 
rangements committee  were  elected  by 
the  full  membership  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  As  a  member  of  the 
arrangements  committee.  I  can  testify 
personally  to  its  wide  representation: 
among  its  members  are  two  blacks,  a 
Spanish-Speaking  American,  a  19-year- 
old  college  student. 

Of  the  hour-by-hour  operation  of  the 
convention  itself,  I  again  quote  Larry 
O'Brien: 

It  will  be  a  no-nonsense  convention,  con- 
ducted under  rules  formulated  by  a  reform 
commission  headed  by  Rep.  James  G.  O'Hara 
of  Michigan  Artificial,  stage-managed  dem- 
onstrations will  be  banned;  the  secrecy  of 
the  legendary  smoke-filled  rooms  will  be 
prohibited;  confusing  and  delaying  parlia- 
mentary tactics  will  not  be  tolerated,  and 
minority  views  will  be  heard.  The  convention 
will  be  simpler,  easier — and  more  fun  to 
watch 

Here  Is  just  a  partial  list  of  arrange- 
ments for  the  convention; 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  print 
the  reports  of  the  Platform  and  Rules  Com- 
mittees and  to  distribute  them  to  the  dele- 
gates ten  days  in  advance  of  the  opening 
of  the  Convention. 

Low-cost  air  conditioned  housing  has  been 
provided,  not  to  exceed  $5  or  $6  a  day. 

25  caucus  rooms  are  being  constructed 
within  the  convention  hall. 

.Ml  Presidential  candidates  w-111  be  pro- 
vided with  equivalent  ofUce  space  adjacent 
to  the  convention  hall. 


.Ml  delegates  and  alternates  will  be  seated 
on  the  floor  for  the  first  time. 

A  special  expense  fund  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Committee  with  which  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  Standiitg  Committee 
members. 

Seating  of  the  delegations  will  be  done  by 
lot. 

Aisles  will  be  wide  so  as  to  allow  easy  pas- 
sage for  all  delegates. 

For  the  first  time  the  Convention  Man- 
ager and  an  Arrangements  Committee,  widely 
representative  of  all  Party  groups  were 
elected  by  the  full  National  Committee. 

Security  within  the  hall  Is  under  the  sole 
authority  of  the   Arrangements  Corrmilttee. 

All  Presidential  candidates  will  be  offered 
equal  headquarters  facilities  In  at  least  two 
hotels. 

Extensive  facilities  have  been  provided  for 
full  n^edla  coverage  of  the  Convention,  in- 
cluding easily  accessible  T'V  booths,  camera 
stations  commanding  full  view  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  sufficient  lighting  to  allow  color 
TV. 

Discussions  are  now  underway  with  the 
telephone  company  to  provide  a  network  of 
telephonic  communications  between  the 
press  and  delegates,  between  delegations  and 
between  delegations  and  the  rostrum. 

Finally,  the  Roll  Call  will  no  longer  be 
alphabetical,  but  will  be  done  by  lot. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Democrats 
have  contributed  to  the  planning  of  this 
convention.  I  would  like  to  take  a  mo- 
ment. Mr.  Speaker,  to  thank  those  who 
contributed  most:  Larry  O'Brien;  Don 
Fraser,  chairman  of  the  commission  on 
party  structure  and  delegate  selection, 
and  his  predecessor  in  that  job,  George 
McGovern:  Dick  Murphy,  convention 
manager;  Jim  O'Hara.  chairman  of  the 
special  reform  commission  on  rules;  Bob 
Strauss,  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee treasurer,  now  retiring  to  resume  his 
law  practice  after  putting  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  party  back  into  the 
black. 

I  think  the  following  statement,  pub- 
lished by  the  national  committee  in  its 
convention  brochure,  aptly  sums  up  the 
mood  and  goals  of  this  year's  convention : 

The  New  Convention 

"How  can  grown  men  and  women  carry  on 
like  that?" 

"Can't  they  speed  It  up?" 

"What's  going  on.  anyway?" 

"It's  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  the 
balloting  for  President  hasn't  even  started 
yet." 

"There  must  be  a  better  way." 

There  is.  The  Democratic  party  agrees  with 
the  American  voter,  the  editorial  WTlters  and 
television  commentators  who  have  lost  pa- 
tience with  the  complicated,  protracted, 
sometimes  frivolous  proceeds  of  the  past. 
This  year  the  party  will  show  the  nation  and 
the  world  a  simpler,  fairer,  more  dignified 
method  of  nominating  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  1972  Democratic  National  Nominating 
Convention  will  operate  under  a  sensible 
new  rule  book — the  first  in  its  history — that 
clears  aw-ay  the  sediment  and  debris  of  more 
than  a  century,  abolishes  the  pointless, 
boring  and  sometimes  unfair  procedures 
that  encumbered  Democratic  conventions 
through  1968. 

•What  win  you  see  In  1972?  What  wUl  the 
new  convention  look  like? 

First,  there  will  be  no  more  parades — no 
more  hired  bands  and  conscripted  partici- 
pants to  stage  tiresome  and  disruptive  dem- 
onstrations after  a  candidate  is  nominated. 
Each  candldat-e  will  be  p>ermltted  a  strict 
fifteen  minutes  for  nomination  and  second- 
ing;   any   spontaneous   demonstrations   will 
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count  against  his  time.  Favorlre-son  nom- 
inations are  foreclosed.  Only  genuine  presl- 
denlal  contenders  who  can  establish  support 
In  three  states  or  more  may  be  nominated. 
The  new  rules  require  that  nominating  pe- 
titions b©  signed  by  fifty  to  two  hundred 
delegates,  no  more  than  twenty  of  whom 
may  be  from  the  same  state;  no  delegate  may 
sign  more  than  one  petition. 

The  unit  rule,  originated  In  1832  and  over- 
thrown In  1968.  Is  henceforth  abolished; 
each  delegate  may  vote  for  the  candidate  be 
chooses,  even  If  that  person  has  not  been 
formally  nominated.  No  longer  will  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  hold  any  delegate  to  be  bound 
by  stat«  law  or  by  the  majority  of  his  dele- 
gation to  vote  against  his  preference.  The 
roll  call  of  states  will  be  determined  by  lot 
rather  than  the  traditional  alphabetical  list- 
ing so  that  chance  will  decide  the  order  of 
presidential  nominations  and  the  order  of 
balloting.  The  choosing  of  a  vice  pre.sldentlal 
candidate  will  be  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  presidential. 

Nominations,  of  course,  will  be  the  climax 
of  the  convention;  ti-.ey  will  be  preceded  by 
the  consideration  of  Credentials,  Rules  and 
Platform.  Each  matter  will  be  presented  by 
Its  committee  to  the  full  convention  for  de- 
liberation and  adoption.  The  process  neces- 
sarily will  take  longer  than  the  nominations, 
but  the  new  rules  again  provide  for  a  speed- 
ier, fairer  process.  Time  limits  will  be  Impor- 
tant thirty  minutes  for  the  report  of  each 
committee  and  twenty  minutes  for  each 
amendment  or  minority  report,  until  the 
convention  agrees  to  a  longer  period  in  any 
Instance.  The  new  rules  guarantee  that  the 
minority  voice  w^U  be  heard,  debated  and 
voted  upon  promptly.  Surprise  amendments 
from  the  convention  floor  will  not  be  per- 
mitted nor  will  delaying  motions,  interrup- 
tions, appeals  or  any  other  obstructive  par- 
liamentary tactics. 

Communications  equipment  will  permit 
any  delegation  to  seek  recognition  from  the 
chairman:  electronic  devices  will  flash  the 
request  to  the  view  of  the  chajrman  of  the 
delegates  and  television  viewers.  Delegation 
seating  arrangements  on  the  convention 
floor  will  be  determined  by  lot;  In  the  pp.st 
the  convention  Arrangements  Committee  had 
fixed  them  arbitrarily.  All  convention  sessions 
will  be  open  to  news  media  and  public,  in- 
cluding meeting  and  voting  of  the  three 
standing  convention  committees.  Member- 
ship of  the  committees  must  be  represent- 
ative. Each  committee  will  consist  of  150 
members,  including  one  from  each  state  and 
territory,  the  remaining  nlnety-flve  seats  to 
be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  delegation  size. 
In  previous  years  committees  consisted  of  one 
man  and  one  woman  from  each  state  or  ter- 
ritory. In  1972.  states  must  appoint  their 
committee  members  as  equally  as  possible 
according  to  sex  and  with  due  regard  to  race 
and  age. 

Women  will  be  represented  In  equal  num- 
bers among  convention  officers,  and  a  woman 
must  be  either  chairman  or  vice  chairman 
of  the  convention. 

Besides  these  changes,  most  of  which  will 
be  readily  apparent  to  television  viewers,  the 
new  rules  provide  other  less  visible  but 
equally  Important  new  advantages:  delegates 
will  be  better  Informed  and  better  prepared 
to  deliberate  than  In  any  previous  conven- 
tion: more  Democrats  than  ever  before  will 
have  been  heard  on  the  drafting  of  the  plat- 
form. In  1972.  the  Platform  and  Rules  Com- 
mittee must  get  their  reports  to  each  delegate 
ten  days  before  the  convention  opens;  the 
Credentials  Committee  mvist  complete  Its  re- 
port two  days  before  the  opening.  Minority 
reports  may  be  submitted  to  the  convention 
upon  the  request  of  ten  percent  of  a  com- 
mittee's membership.  The  Platform  Com- 
mittee Is  soliciting  the  broadest  possible  par- 
ticipation In  its  work  by  holding  eight 
regional  hearings  on  the  platform  in  the 
months  before  the  convention.  FYom  the  wel- 


ter of  testimony  and  the  variety  cf  opinion, 
the  committee  will  winnow  and  shape  all 
platform  recommendations. 

The  Credentials  Committee  faces  an  un- 
precedented task:  sweeping  reform  has 
revised  delegate  selection  procedures  Irl  vir- 
tually every  state,  and  It  will  be  the  com- 
mittee's Job  to  hear  challenges  to  any  dele- 
gate or  any  delegation  chosen  under  the  new 
procedures.  Rules  of  challenge,  protecting 
the  rights  of  all  parties,  have  been  estab- 
lished. A  challenge  must  begin  within  ten 
days  after  delegate  selection  In  a  state  has 
been  completed,  and  the  Credentials  Com- 
mittee has  been  empowered  to  hold  hearings 
in  the  states  and  to  appoint  Its  own  impar- 
tial hearing  examiners  to  develop  facts.  The 
committee  must  determine  which  persons 
are  entitled  to  convention  seats  and  recom- 
mend to  the  full  convention. 

The  Rules  Committee  will  have  before  It 
the  new  rules  book  abstracted  here.  The  com- 
mittee must  consider  the  rules  and  recom- 
mend them  for  adoption  by  the  convention. 
A  special  reform  commission  created  by  the 
1968  convention  and  headed  by  Representa- 
tive James  G.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  spent  more 
than  two  years  preparing  the  new  rules  for 
the  1972  convention.  Members  •  •  •  con- 
ducted hearings  throughout  the  United 
States,  heard  scores  of  witnesses  and  virtu- 
ally every  possible  •  •  •  of  Democratic 
opinion,  spent  hundreds  of  hours  refining 
proposals  and  drafting  recommendations.  The 
commission's  work  was  approved  and  praised 
by  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

Said  Congressman  O'Hara:  "The  rules  are 
Intended  to  make  all  future  Democratic  Na- 
tional Conventions  representative,  open,  de- 
liberative and  fair." 

For  the  first  time  since  it  began  to  meet 
Ln  1832.  the  convention  has  its  own  rule 
book.  Previous  conventions  were  governed  by 
the  rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  past  convention  procedures — a  vast 
and  complicated  body  of  administrative 
regulations  to  which  few  delegates  had  access. 
The  rules — simpler,  clearer,  available — to- 
gether with  the  nationwide  reform  In  proce- 
dures for  selecting  delegates  have  revolu- 
tionized the  structure  of  the  Democratic 
party.  The  reform  movem.ent.  arising  from 
the  chaos  and  controversy  of  the  1968  con- 
vention in  Chicago,  has  been  transformed 
Into  a  political  rebirth  for  Democrats  in  1972. 

"Never  has  a  political  party  so  totally 
changed  Its  way  of  doing  business."  Demo- 
cratic National  Chairman  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien  said.  "And  there  will  be  no  turning 
back." 


PANAMA  REVOLUTIONARY  GOV- 
ERNMENT OCCUPIES  NORTH 
AMERICAN  POWER  COMPANY  AND 
SUBMITS  ULTIMATUM  THREAT- 
ENING EXPROPRIATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
men from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  various 
statements  before  this  body  I  have 
stressed  that  ceding  sovereignty  over  the 
U.S.  owTied  Canal  Zone  territory  would 
open  the  way  for  the  pro-Red  Revolu- 
tionary Government  of  Panama,  with 
advice  and  assistance  of  Soviet  agents 
already  in  that  government,  to  expropri- 
ate the  Panama  Canal. 

Indications  of  such  future  develop- 
ments have  come  sooner  than  expected. 
On  June  1,  1972.  Panama's  usurper  gov- 
ernment announced  its  occupation  for 
30  days  of  the  Electric  Light  &  Power 
Co.  of  Panama  owned  by  the  Boise  Cas- 
cade Corp.  of  Boise,  Idaho.  This  Govern- 


ment also  served  notice  that  the  com- 
pany must  meet  certam  conditions,  some 
of  them  difficult,  within  the  30  days  or 
face  expropriation. 

The  actual  takeover  of  the  property 
wavS  done  in  a  dramatic  manner  by  the 
head  of  the  Government-owned  Insti- 
tute of  Hydraulic  Resources  and  Electri- 
fication— IRHE — accompanied  by  the 
Intelligence  Chief  of  the  National  Guard, 
the  Director  of  the  National  Department 
of  Investigation,  and  guardmcn  who 
were  stationed  in  the  building  and 
searched  those  leaving  offices.  This  mode 
of  intervention  is  strikingly  similar  to 
that  followed  in  Cuba  before  expropria- 
tion. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  top  execu- 
tives all  employees,  totaling  1.400,  are 
Panamanians.  George  McFadden,  the 
company's  Panamanian  superintendent 
of  operations,  was  desirmated  to  nm  the 
light  and  power  division  of  the  com- 
pany, and  he  notified  the  employees  that 
their  status  would  not  be  affected  during 
the  occupation  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tixis  action  at  Panama  is 
a  clear  waiTiing  of  events  to  come  as  re- 
gards the  Panama  Canal  in  the  event 
that  sovereign  control  over  the  Canal 
Zone  is  ceded  to  Panama,  as  intended 
in  the  present  treaty  negotiations. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  may  be  advised  in  the  premises 
from  Panamanian  sources,  I  quote  a  re- 
cent news  stoi'>'  from  a  leading  Isthmus 
nevvspaper: 

Government  Occupies  Power  Co.;  Sets 

Terms  for  Release 

expropriation    warning   given 

Panama's  Revolutionary  Government,  cit- 
ing the  danger  of  an  imminent  shutdown  of 
power,  gas  and  telephone  services  In  the 
country's  two  main  cities,  yesterday  ordered 
the  "intervention  "  of  the  US-owned  Fuerza 
y  Luz  Company  and  gave  It  30  days  to  assure 
continuity  of  service  or  face  expropriation. 

The  National  Power,  Gas  and  Telephones 
Commission,  said  the  company,  owned  by 
Boise  Cascade  Corporation,  of  Boise.  Idaho, 
had  refused  to  pay  fuel  suppliers  since  Janu- 
ary, piling  up  two  million  dollars  In  out- 
standing fuel  bills. 

This,  the  Commission  said,  poses  the  threat 
the  suppliers  would  halt  deliveries  and.  In 
turn,  power  and  gas  generation  would  come 
to  a  stop. 

This,  and  the  company's  suspension  since 
August,  1971,  of  new  construction,  were  the 
reasons  that  led  the  government  to  order  the 
occupation  of  the  company  for  30  days,  the 
Commission  said. 

The  government  said  the  occupation  will 
be  lifted  If  within  30  days  the  local  company 
or  Its  parent  organization : 

1 — Agree  to  submit  to  Panama's  laws  and 
regulations  on  privately-owned  public  utili- 
ties companies. 

2 — Arranges  satisfactorily  for  payment  to 
its  creditors,  principally  the  fuel  suppliers. 

3 — Provides  "tangible  guarantees"  that  ex- 
pansion of  services  will  be  continued  for 
a  minimum  of  five  years. 

Victor  Urrutia,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Commission,  said  the  company  should  be 
able  to  meet  these  conditions  quickly,  If  It 
really  wants  to  continue  operating  in  Pan- 
ama. 

He  said  agreement  to  submit  to  the  coun- 
try's laws  could  be  made  "this  afternoon" 
and  the  arrangements  for  payment  of  the 
fuel  bills  could  be  worked  out  in  a  few  days 
inasmuch  as  the  company  has  the  funds  at 
hand. 

With  respect  to  the  third  condition— a  5- 
year   expansion   program — Urrutia   said   the 
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30-day  deadline  could  be  extended  If  the 
company  made  an  offer  that  required  ex- 
tended negotiations. 

Urrutia  said  a  company  offer  to  sell  its 
properties — whether  to  the  government  or 
to  private  Investors — might  arise  In  the  next 
30  davs. 

The  company,  which  has  been  operating  In 
Panama  for  55  years,  but  is  not  popular,  Is 
worth  around  $80,000,000,  Urrutia  said.  Its 
1971  reported  a.isets  of  $73,692,377  and  a 
total  investment  in  Panama  of  $87,043,000. 
Urrutia  said  it  was  up  to  the  company  to 
make  a  proposal  with  respect  to  the  third 
condition.  He  declared  the  government  has 
not  yet  determined  what  it  would  consider 
"tangible  guarantees"  of  a  5-year  expansion 
program  to  meet  growing  demands  for  power 
and  telephone  service.  But  he  suggested  the 
company's  majority  stockholder — Boise  Cas- 
cade— could  deposit  Its  Fuerza  y  Luz  stock 
In  a  local  bank  as  guarantee  or  arrange  for 
a  cash  bond. 

Urrutia  stressed  that  the  government's  ac- 
tion does  not  set  down  a  precedent  for  ex- 
propriation, pointing  out  that  the  interven- 
tion decree  issued  Wednesday  and  carried  out 
yesterday  morning  provides  for  a  30-day 
waiting  period  Instead  of  outright  exproprla- 
t,jon — which  It  could  have  done.  But  he  em- 
phasized that  the  government  was  forced  to 
act  quickly  because  of  the  danger  of  an  im- 
minent shutdown  of  public  utility  services 
which  would  be  disastrous  to  the  national 
economy,  and  because  of  the  long-term 
effects  of  the  company's  suspension  of  new 
construction.  If  anything,  Urrutia  declared, 
the  government  had  waited  too  long  to  make 
its  mcve. 

The  Commission  Director  told  newsmen 
and  representatives  of  private  enterprise  or- 
ganizations that  if  the  Fuerza  y  Luz  Co.  does 
not  take  any  steps  in  four  to  five  days  to 
meet  the  tliree  conditions  for  lifting  the 
occupation,  this  will  be  an  indication  that  It 
does  not  want  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
government. 

He  charged  the  company  with  "Intimida- 
tion," saying  Its  actions  were  Intended  to 
bring  the  situation  to  a  shutdown  of  power 
and  gas  generation  In  order  to  force  the  gov- 
ernment to  accept  Its  terms. 

"The  government  could  not  capitulate," 
Urrutia  declared. 

Administration  of  the  company  was  placed 
under  the  government-owned  Institute  of 
Hydraulic  Resources  and  Electrification 
(IRHE),  which  operates  the  country's  power 
system  outside  of  the  cities  of  Panama  and 
CJolon.  The  latter  are  served  by  Fuerza  y  Luz. 
IRHE  Director  Rafael  A.  Moscote  desig- 
nated George  McFadden.  Operations  Super- 
intendent of  Fuerza  y  Luz  Co.,  to  run  the 
"Fuerza  y  Luz  Division"  of  IRHE.  He  told 
employees  their  status  will  not  be  affected 
during  the  occupation  period.  McFadden  Is 
a  Panamanian. 

Armed  with  the  government's  Intervention 
decree,  the  IRHE  board  came  to  the  Fuerza  y 
Luz  building  shortly  after  the  company 
opened  and  Informed  company  officials  of 
the  government's  decision.  Serafln  Menocal, 
Cuban-born  American  manager  of  the  com- 
pany, was  notified  that  he  has  been 
suspended. 

The  IRHE  board  was  accompanied  by  tt. 
Col.  Manuel  .A.  Noriega,  Intelligence  Chief  of 
the  National  Guard,  and  Darlo  .Arosemena, 
Director  of  the  National  Department  of  In- 
vestigations (DENI).  Some  guardsmen  were 
posted  in  the  building  and  persons  leaving 
the  Fuerza  y  Luz  offices  were  searched. 

The  takeover  was  covered  by  press  reporters 
and  photographers  and  television  camera- 
men, who  had  been  alerted  that  something 
Important  was  to  occur  at  the  Fuerza  y  Luz 
building. 

In  the  company's  1971  report,  Fuerza  y  Luz 
manager  Menocal  said : 

".  .  .  Through  this  annual  report,  you,  the 
shareholders  will  be  able  to  Judge  the  efforts 
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made  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  services 
we  render  while  operating  within  an  ex- 
tremely narrow  economic  frame  unjustly  Im- 
jx>sed  upon  the  Company  by  the  National 
Commission  of  Electric  Energy,  Gas  and  Tele- 
phones. 

"At  present  our  position  Is  static  and  I 
can  only  Inform  you  that  a  new  cycle  of  con- 
tract negotiations  with  the  national  govern- 
ment has  begun. 

"Our  deteriorating  economic  position 
forced  the  Company  to  curtail  and  In  some 
cases  completely  paralyze  the  construction 
program  since  August  (1971).  Consequently, 
it  has  been  most  difficult  to  meet  increases 
in  load  and  services  to  new  consumers.  Re- 
serve capacities  of  our  substations  and 
feeder  circuits  have  all  been  pressed  Into 
service  and  meeting  the  near  future  demand 
increase  is  an  unknown  factor  at  this  time. 
"The  National  Commission  of  Electric 
Energy.  Gas  and  Telephones  action  of  lower- 
ing electrical  rates  by  15 'ij  per  cent,  refusing 
telephone  Increases,  refusal  to  recognize  gas 
department  losses.  Insistence  on  handling 
each  service  Independently  and  the  retroac- 
tive application  to  1958  of  the  electrical  serv- 
ice stabilization  account,  were  all  major 
factors  contributing  to  the  company's  criti- 
cal financial  situation.  Furthermore,  these  ac- 
tions have  effectively  reduced  our  cash  posi- 
tion and  our  ability  to  otbain  medium  and 
long-term  financing. 

".  .  .  The  severe  reduction  of  our  telephone 
construction  program  and  cancellation  of 
purchase  orders  made  it  Impossible  to  fill  the 
demand  and  growth  was  17  per  cent  less  than 
that  of  the  previous  year." 

The  company  has  not  paid  dividends  to 
stockholders  for  the  past  six  quarters,  blam- 
ing this  on  the  tight  financial  situation 
caused   by   the   government's   measures. 

Urrutia  refuted  the  company's  allegations. 
He  said  Panama's  law  on  privately  owned 
public  utility  companies — which  provides  for 
a  profit  of  up  to  8.75  per  cent — was  examined 
in  1970  by  a  panel  of  experts  of  the  World 
Bank  who  ruled  it  adequate  to  provide  suffi- 
cient earnings  to  finance  expansion  of  serv- 
ices. He  pointed  out  that  In  1969,  Fuerza  y 
Luz  reported  a  net  profit  of  3  million  dol- 
lars; in  1970.  $2.7  million,  and  In  1971.  $1.7. 
He  said  the  Company's  financial  position  Is 
sound  to  meet  Its  obligations  and  to  obtain 
outside  financing  for  new  Investments. 

Urrutia  noted  that  the  company's  1970 
and  1971  net  profits  came  even  after  the 
government  had  ordered  it  to  reduce  bill- 
ings to  customers  by  $1,682,072  in  1971  and 
by  $710,000  In  1970  to  adjust  for  what  the 
Commission  termed  excess  profits 

The  Commission  said  It  had  been  advised 
by  Texaco  Panama.  Inc.,  and  Esso  Standard 
Oil.  S.A.,  that  Fuerza  y  Luz  officials  had  reit- 
erated their  decision  not  to  make  cash  pay- 
ments for  fuei,  "even  though  this  would 
mean  shutting  down  their  power  and  gas 
plants." 

Under  Its  contract  with  the  oil  companies, 
Ftierza  y  Luz  is  required  to  pay  in  cash  for 
fuel  deliveries  if  it  Is  two  or  more  months  in 
arrears,  the  Commission  reported. 

"If  the  fuel  companies  were  to  demand 
cash  payment  from  Fuerza  y  Luz  for  future 
deliveries  and  the  company  actually  refused 
to  pay.  production  of  gas  and  electric 
power  would  be  paralyzed. 

"The  paralyzatlon  of  gas  would  leave  some 
100,000  persons  without  access  to  cooked 
meals. 

"The  lack  of  power  generation  by  Fuerza  y 
Luz  would  halt  all  Industry  in  Panama  and 
Colon  and  w^ould  hamper  home  life  and  the 
normal  operation  of  a  large  percentage  of 
commercial  and  business  establishments. 
Only  one  third  of  the  present  consumption 
couid  be  met  with  the  amount  of  power 
that  the  Company  buys  from  IRHE  and  the 
Canal  Zone." 

In  an  earlier  statement  on  the  effects  of 
the  Fuerza  y  Luz's  halting  of  new  construc- 


tion   since    August    1971,    the    Commission 
said: 

"In  twelve  months  time,  '-oltages  wUl  have 
to  be  reduced  at  certain  times  of  the  day. 
Later  on,  new  residential  areas  and  new 
industries  will  be  left  without  (electrical) 
service.  Each  month  of  paralyzatlon  means 
no  less  than  two  months  of  setback  In  the 
race  to  meet  future  electrical  needs. 

"Telephone  service  has  begun  to  deteri- 
orate. Uiafilled  applications  are  now  In  excess 
of  12.000.  Soon,  new  commercial  and  office 
buildings  will  be  without  telephones.  Tele- 
phones win  have  to  be  rationed  to  meet  new 
high  priority  demands. 

"The  only  way  out  for  the  Panamanian 
state,  according  to  the  company.  Is  a  new 
contract  on  terms  suitable  to  the  Fuerssa 
y  Luz  Co..  and  Its  majority  stockholder, 
Boise  Cascade. 

"Is  there  a  clearer  case  of  intimidation?" 

The  Company  has  1,400  employees.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  top  executives,  all  are 
Panamanian. 


CONGRESSSMAN  RODINO  REPORTS 
ON  MAJOR  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE 
92D  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Rodino*  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr,  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  92d 
Congress  will  soon  end  and  I  want  to  re- 
port to  my  constituents  on  some  of  our 
major  legislative  actions  to  date. 

The  grave  economic  situation  facing 
the  Nation  is  undoubtedly  the  priority 
domestic  problem  of  concern  to  every 
American.  Unemployment  is  at  a  com- 
pletely unacceptable  level,  our  States 
and  cities  are  in  fiscal  crises,  and  the 
average  citizen  is  burdened  by  high  taxes 
and  ever  rising  costs  for  the  basic  needs 
of  life. 

To  help  deal  with  this  problem,  the 
House  has  just  passed  a  revenue-sharing 
bill  I  cosponsored  to  return  funds  to  the 
States  and  local  communities.  Under  the 
bill  New  Jersey  would  receive  $44. 7  mil- 
lion annually  for  5  years.  Newark  would 
get  $6,076,981:  East  Orange  $931,414; 
Harrison  $176,919  and  Glen  Ridge 
$96,839.  I  have  also  introduced  a  tax 
policy  review  act  to  require  repeal  of 
virtually  all  tax  preferences  over  3  years 
unless  Congress  acts  to  continue  them — 
this  will  be  a  major  step  to  achieve  tax 
reform  and  close  loopholes.  I  have  also 
spon.<^ored  legislation  to  create  1.15  mil- 
lion public  service  jobs  in  such  areas  as 
health,  urban  renewal,  and  crime  con- 
trol. The  House  recently  passed  a  bill 
increasing  the  minimum  wage  and  has 
just  approved  a  bill  to  extend  the  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation  act. 
All  of  us  are  consumers,  .so  I  was  very 
pleased  that  the  House  passed  the  bill 
I  spon.sored  to  create  an  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs.  To  combat  rising  meat 
prices,  last  April  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
repeal  meat  import  quotas  and  increase 
the  supply  of  low-cost  meat  products. 
Finally,  on  June  26  the  President  acted 
to  suspend  quotas  for  this  year.  This  is  a 
long-needed  step,  but  more  action  is 
essential  to  curb  the  high  cost  of  food. 
Close  to  final  action  in  committee  is  a 
landmark  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment bill  that  will  improve  Federal  mort- 
gage insurance  programs,  set  up  a  new 
aid  program  for  home  rehabilitation  and 
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create  a  new  grant  program  for  the 
operating  expenses  of  mass  transit 
systems. 

In  health  care  this  Congress  has  made 
great  strides.  Already  enacted  into  law 
are  bills  to  launch  a  massive  attack  on 
cancer  and  the  insidious  disease  of  sickle 
cell  anemia  that  primarily  affects  black 
citizens.  Prospects  for  a  comprehensive 
health  security  progi-am  such  as  I  have 
proposed  have  recently  improved.  Near- 
ing  final  committee  action  is  a  bill  I 
sponsored  to  set  up  programs  to  diag- 
nose. prr?vent  and  treat  Cooley's  anemia, 
primarily  affecting  citizens  of  Italian  and 
Greek  heritage,  and  to  conduct  research 
on  this  usually  fatal  disease.  The  Senate 
has  acted  on  my  bill  to  create  a  program 
to  combat  diseases  of  the  heart,  blood 
vessels,  and  lungs  and  the  House  has 
passed  a  bill  including  my  programs  for 
expanded  aid  for  kidney  disease  victims. 
I  am  continuing  to  press  for  action  on 
my  bill  to  provide  Federal  aid  to  fight 
venereal  disease  and  my  proposal  for 
adequate  funds  to  detect  and  control  the 
risint,'  rate  of  tuberculosis. 

After  long  consideration  a  compre- 
hensive higher  education  bill  has  just  be- 
come law.  It  Is  a  \1t,al  3-year  measure 
providing  expanded  aid  to  colleges  and 
grants  to  needy  students,  and  includes  a 
program  to  develop  and  operate  post- 
secondary  occupational  education  pro- 
grams. Awaiting  final  congressional 
action  is  a  major  water  pollution  control 
bill. 

Narcotics  addiction  and  the  related 
problem  of  crime  have  been  of  special 
concern  to  me.  The  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  developed 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  and  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Act.  I  am  now  concentrating 
my  efforts  on  assuring  adequate  funds 
for  these  vital  programs.  Under  LEAA, 
New  Jersey  received  over  SI  1.8  million 
in  1971.  I  have  also  formulated  a  five- 
point  allout  attack  on  the  drug  problem. 
This  involves  first  international  efforts. 
in  part  already  accomplished  by  enact- 
ment of  my  proposal  to  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  cut  off  foreign  aid  of  all  kinds 
of  nations  that  do  not  cooperate  in  elim- 
inating the  illicit  drug  traffic.  In  addi- 
tion. I  have  proposed  an  increa.se  in  do- 
mestic law  enforcement,  new  Federal 
programs  to  educate  our  youth  on  drug 
abuse  dangers,  a  massive  effort  to  pro- 
vide treatment  for  narcotic  addicts,  and. 
finally,  ways  to  improve  our  criminal 
justice  system  to  rehabilitate  addicts  be- 
fore returning  them  to  a  renewed  life 
of  crime. 

Some  vital  steps  were  taken  in  the 
field  of  human  rights.  After  years  of 
effort.  Congress  finally  passed  a  Consti- 
tutional amendment  guaranteeing  wo- 
men equal  rights.  This  ha.s  been  ratified 
by  the  States,  as  was  the  amendment 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  18.  Following 
up  the  landma.'-k  civil  rights  acts  that 
my  Judiciarv  Committee  has  enacted 
since  1957,  Congress  approved  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportonltv  Act  to  halt 
unlawful  job  discrimination.  The  Hou.se 
al.so  pa.s.sed  a  bill  to  extend  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  and  expand  its 
jurisdiction  to  sex  dL^criminatlon. 

Before  Congress  adjourns,  I  am  hope- 


ful that  final  action  will  be  taken  on  the 
bill  to  increase  social  security  benefits 
by  20  percent  and  reform  our  welfare 
system,  as  well  as  the  bill  to  increase 
compensation  for  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities  by  10  percent.  I 
win  also  press  for  action  on  a  new  child 
development  bill  to  supersede  the  one 
passed  by  Congress  but  vetoed  by  the 
President. 

My  most  intensive  work  has  naturally 
centered  aroimd  the  legislation  referred 
to  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  1, 
of  which  I  am  chairman.  The  primary 
responsibility  of  my  subcommittee  Ls  for 
immigration  and  nationality  matters. 
One  major  bill,  to  eliminate  inequities 
in  the  law  that  create  problems  for  in- 
tending immigrants  from  countries  such 
as  Ireland  and  Italy,  has  passed  the 
House  and  is  now  under  consideration  in 
the  Senate.  Following  over  a  year  of 
hearings  in  key  regions  of  the  Nation,  I 
have  developed  a  bill  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  illegal  aliens  on  which  the 
subcommittee  has  begun  executive  con- 
sideration. As  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, I  was  also  able  to  persuade  the 
Attorney  General  to  agree  to  use  his 
parole  power  to  allow  Soviet  Jews  to 
come  to  this  coimtry.  A  bill  to  authorize 
full  representation  in  Congress  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  also  approved 
and  now  awaits  Rules  Committee  action. 
My  subcommittee  has  held  hearings  on 
several  proposals  to  provide  death  and 
disability  compensation  to  policemen, 
firemen  and  their  survivors  and  I  hope 
to  obtain  action  on  an  effective  bUl  to 
help  these  dedicated  public  servants. 

At  the  international  level,  I  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  20th  anniversary  session 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration,  the  multlnation 
organization  responsible  for  the  resettle- 
ment of  refugees.  I  was  also  honored  this 
year  by  being  elected  chairman  of  the 
Scientific  and  Technical  Committee  of 
the  NATO  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  At 
the  Assembly's  meeting  next  November 
we  will  take  up  several  important 
matters  of  concern  to  the  NATO  nations, 
including  my  own  report  on  measures 
undertaken  and  recommendations  for 
cooperation  in  combating  the  illegal 
international  traffic  In  narcotics. 

While  must  remains  to  be  done,  the 
92d  Congress  has  made  substantial  prog- 
ress to  date,  and  I  will  continue  to  press 
for  completion  of  our  unfinished  business 
before  the  final  adjournment  of 
Congress. 


MARINE  CORPS  PLACES  GI  COFFEE- 
HOUSE AND  LEGAL  CENTER  OFF 
LIMITS  IN  IWAKUNI,  JAPAN 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abzug)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
urgently  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  matter  which  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  me  and  one  which  involves  the 
morale  and  deprivation  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  thousands  of  marines 
stationed  at  Iwakunl,  Japan. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  taken  the  ex- 
treme unprecedented  step  of  declaring 


off  limits  a  GI  center  in  Iwakunl  which, 
besides  offering  entertainment  and  aii 
alternative  atmosphere  for  military  per- 
sonnel abroad,  is  maintained  as  a  legal 
office  for  those  servicemen  and  women 
who  desire  and  need  good  civilian  legal 
services.  The  Hobbit.  as  it  is  known,  is  a 
combination  restaurant,  bookstore,  and 
legal  office  which  is  operated  by  both 
Japanese  and  American  civilians.  For 
the  last  year,  two  American  ci\11ian  at- 
torneys at  the  Hobbit  have  provided  free 
counsel  for  hundreds  of  marines  sta- 
tioned In  the  Iwakunl  area. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
higher  Marine  Corps  authorities  have 
placed  the  Hobbit  off  limits  because  its 
staff  and  attorneys  do  not  share  the 
views  of  the  current  administration.  De- 
fense Department  officials  and  high- 
ranking  officers  of  the  Marine  Coips, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia.  By  taking  this  step,  the 
Marine  Corps  has  denied  its  members 
the  constitutional  right  to  assemble  and 
associate  freely,  and.  even  more  impor- 
tant, has  deprived  them  the  opportunity 
of  retaining  legal  counsel  of  their  choice, 
in  violation  of  the  sixth  amendment. 

Throughout  my  term  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  I  have  worked  vigorously  to 
protect  the  rights  of  military  personnel, 
which  the  Constitution  affords  to  all 
U.S.  citizens.  My  position  has  always 
been  that  no  individual  should  be  denied 
those  inherent  rights  simply  because  he 
has  chosen  to  commit  himself  to  a  tour 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  I  recognize  that 
there  may,  in  certain  situations,  be  a 
thin  line  between  conduct  which  is  pro- 
tected by  the  first  amendment  and  that 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  militai'v  authorities, 
might  tend  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  mo- 
rale and  discipline  of  troops.  However, 
both  enlisted  men  and  officers  have.  In 
the  recent  past,  freely  expressed  their 
opposition  to  the  war  in  Indochina  and 
have  been  associating  offbase  and  off- 
duty  with  other  members  of  the  military 
and  civilians  who  share  similar  views. 
There  is  no  proven  or  visible  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  morale  and  discipline  of  the 
troops.  Never  has  the  mllitarv-  put  a 
GI  coffeehouse  off  limits.  Why.  then,  has 
the  Marine  Corps  chosen  in  this  instance 
to  take  such  a  drastic  step?  It  is  most 
Intolerable,  in  fact  outrageous,  that  mil- 
itary authorities  have  selected  the  Hob- 
bit, the  one  such  gathering  place  which 
offers  legitimate  and  badly  needed  free 
civilian  legal  advice  to  Marines  sta- 
tioned overseas.  I  dare  say  that  it  is  in- 
deed the  Marine  Corps'  action  that  may 
have  a  detrimental  effect  on  morale  and 
discipline. 

The  atmosphere  which  the  Hobbit  pro- 
vides is,  from  all  accounts,  a  healthy  one. 
It  Ls  my  understanding,  for  example, 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  racial  con- 
flict there,  and.  in  light  of  the  serious 
racial  difficulties  that  the  military  is 
experiencing  on  all  of  its  bases,  it  would 
seem  that  authorities  would  be  delighted 
that  there  exists  a  center  which  provides 
an  atmosphere  conducive  to  better  re- 
lations between  soldiers  from  diverse 
backgrounds  and  races.  The  Hobbit  also 
provides  an  alternative  to  the  gathering 
of  servicemen  in  the  streets  and  bars  of 
Iwakunl.  where  prostitution  Is  rampant. 
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In  short,  it  is  a  meeting  place  that  dis- 
courages racism  and  the  abuse  of  women. 

I  have  written  to  the  Honorable  Mel- 
vin  Laird.  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
asked  that  he  personally  intervene  In  the 
matter  and  insure  that  the  Hobbit  not 
be  placed  off  limits.  It  is  in  the  interest 
of  justice  and  the  morale  and  rights  of 
all  members  of  the  military  that  I  have 
made  this  urgent  request. 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  following 
statement  released  to  the  press  today 
by  Washington  attorney  David  Rein  and 
Eric  Seitz,  an  attorney  formerly  with 
the  Military  Law  Project  in  Iwakunl. 
Both  attended  a  press  conference  with 
me  this  afternoon: 

Statement 

Lawyers  from  the  National  Lawyers  Guild 
announced  today  that  they  have  filed  suit 
against  the  Marine  Corps  for  violating  the 
Constitutional  rights  of  GIs  stationed  over- 
seas. According  to  Washington  attorney 
David  Rein,  the  lawsuit  seeks  to  enjoin  the 
Marines  from  placing  a  GI  coffeehouse  in 
Iwakuni,  Japan,  "oS  limits"  in  violation  of 
the  1st,  5th,  and  6th  Amendment  rights  of 
the  GIs  who  utilize  the  facilities  oflered 
there. 

The  Hobbit  is  a  restaurant-cofleeshop 
which  features  popular  American  music  and 
anti-war  posters.  Located  approximately 
twenty  miles  south  of  Hiroshima,  adjacent  to 
the  US  Marine  Corps  Air  Station  in  Iwakuni. 
the  Hobbit  also  has  a  book  store  and  library, 
houses  law  offices  of  civilian  attorneys  from 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild  who  provide  free 
legal  representation  to  GIs,  and  provides 
facilities  for  production  of  a  GI  newspaper. 
By  placing  the  Hobbit  "off  limits,"  the  suit 
argues  that  the  Marine  Corps  Interferes  with 
the  GIs'  rights  to  legal  counsel,  under  the  6th 
Amendment,  and  to  association,  assembly, 
and  freedom  of  the  press,  all  guaranteed  by 
the  1st  Ameiidment. 

Additionally,  one  of  the  plaintiffs  is  Pfc. 
Kenneth  Allison  from  Chicago,  Illinois,  a 
black  Marine.  Allison  argues  that  the  Hobbit 
Is  one  of  the  few  establishments  in  Iwakunl 
which  does  not  practice  racial  discrimination 
and  the  only  place  where  black  and  white 
Marines  can  relax  and  mix  casually.  At  a 
base  which  has  experietieed  serious  racial 
problems — in  a  letter  to  Representative  Shir- 
ley Chlsholm  dated  25  January  1972.  Marine 
Commandant  General  R.  E.  Cushman,  Jr. 
admitted  that  "race  relations  and  discrimina- 
tion problems  do  exist  ...  at  Iwakunl" — 
such  action  against  the  one  establishment 
which  actively  seeks  solutions  to  racism  con- 
tradicts the  Armed  Forces'  stated  position  of 
attacking  racial  problems  within  the  military. 

Attorney  Eric  A.  Seitz,  who  spent  the  last 
year  in  Asia  representing  .American  service- 
men, charged  that  the  ^iarlne  Corps'  action 
against  the  coffeehouse  Is  "Indicative  of  the 
military's  regard  for  the  constitutional  rights 
of  GIs?'  According  to  Seitz,  anti-war  GIs 
particularly  are  singled  out  for  surveillance, 
discrimination,  and  repression.  Their  homes 
are  raided  and  searched:  they  are  subjected 
to  serious  disciplinary  actions  for  the  most 
minor  Infractions,  and  they  are  given  puni- 
tive transfers  merely  for  expressing  their 
anti-war  views. 

As  lawyers  for  such  Individuals,  Seitz  and 
his  colleagues  have  been  harassed,  threat- 
ened, and  investigated  by  the  same  military 
authorities.  Their  offices  are  under  surveil- 
lance and  h.Tve  been  raided  and  searched  by 
parties  which  Include  armed  sen-ices  police. 
In  the  Philippines,  the  lawyers'  office  near 
Clark  Field  was  raided  on  March  15th. 
April  24th.  and  May  12th  of  this  year.  At 
Iwakunl,  officials  entered  and  searched  the 
premises  on  June  4th.  On  all  of  these  occa- 
sions the  authorities  have  come  In  large 
numbers,    heavily    armed    with    automatic 


weapons,  and  they  have  examined  flies  and 
personal   papers. 

Also  at  Iwakunl,  Seitz  was  arrested  by 
military  police  last  November  25th  and  held 
in  their  custody  for  three  hours  without  ex- 
planation. During  this  period,  four  of  his 
clients  were  whisked  off  the  base  to  destinies 
which  Marine  Corps  officials  refused  to  dis- 
close to  him.  Similar  occurrences  have  been 
experienced  recently  at  Clark  Air  Force  Field 
and  Sublc  Bay,  where  GIs  were  summarily 
arrested  and  shipped  out  without  any  oppor- 
tunity to  contact  or  see  their  attorneys.  The 
military  authorities  have  made  no  attempts 
to  Justify  these  actions. 

The  Air  Forces  Office  of  Special  Investiga- 
tions has  compiled  huge  files  on  Seitz  and 
his  colleagues,  the  results  of  extensive  In- 
quiries and  surveillance.  The  Naval  Investi- 
gative Service  keeps  similar  files,  all  con- 
trary to  the  Pentagon's  stated  position  that 
It  no  longer  ln%'estlgates  civilians. 

Now  the  Marine  Corps  has  placed  the  law- 
yers' office  In  Iwakunl  "off  limits"  to  military 
personnel,  an  obvious  violation  of  their 
right  to  have  the  representation  and  assist- 
ance of  clvUian  counsel. 

Mr.  Rein  announced  that  their  law  suit 
sought  to  challenge  this  latest  form  of 
harassment.  The  suit  was  fiied  this  morning 
In  the  Federal  District  Court  here  seekli^  an 
Immediate  Injunction  against  any  further 
Interference  with  the  rights  of  servicemen 
statloiied  In  Iwakuni. 

Meanwhile,  despite  the  harassment  and 
official  military  opposition  to  their  presence, 
the  lawyers  will  remain  in  Asia,  Seitz  an- 
nounced, to  continue  their  efforts  to  repre- 
sent and  assist  additional  persons  whose 
rights  are  being  threatened  by  the  armed 
services.  Seitz  revealed  plans  to  send  more 
lawi'ers  to  .'Vsia  to  expand  their  efforts  In  that 
regard. 

The  following  is  a  letter  written  by  my 
colleague.  Congressman  Ronald  Del- 
LUMS,  who  has  joined  me  In  the  protest 
to  Secretary-  Laird: 

Congress  of  the  Untted  States. 

HouES  OF  Representatives, 

June  29.  1972. 
Hon.  Melvik   Laied. 

Secretary  of  Defense.  Department  of  Defense. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  ;  I  wish  to  Join  in  the 
protest  over  the  decision  by  the  Marine  Corps 
to  place  off  limits  the  premises  of  the  Hob- 
bit coffeehouse  and  restaurant  at  Iwakunl, 
Japan  and  call  upon  you  to  Immediately  re- 
scind this  order. 

If  this  decision  is  allowed  to  stand,  the 
Marine  Corps  will  have  succeeded  In  restrict- 
ing use  of  not  only  the  coffeehouse,  but  also 
the  bookstore,  the  newspaper,  and  most  Im- 
portantly, the  law  office  of  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild.  It  Is  here  that  hundreds  of  Ma- 
rines have  been  able  to  obtain  free  civilian 
legal  counsel.  By  placing  this  establishment 
off  limits,  these  servicemen  have  essentially 
been  denied  their  right  to  civilian  counsel. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  Hob- 
bit Is  considered  by  many  of  the  minority 
seniceineu  as  one  of  the  few  places  In  Iwa- 
kunl where  there  Is  no  racial  discrimination 
and  where  they  are  able  to  meet  with  Whit* 
marines  In  a  relaxed  atmosphere  to  share 
common  concerns.  Since  the  Air  Station  has 
experienced  serious  and  frequent  racial  cou- 
fllctB  It  Is  hard  to  understand  the  rationale 
for  this  latest  decision. 

I  feel  that  there  can  be  no  Justification  for 
action  of  this  t\-pe  and  again  call  upon  you 
to  personally  see  that  this  order  is  rescinded. 
I  would  appreciate  your  Immediate  response 
to  this  letter.  Thank  you  In  advance  for  your 
cooperation. 

Sincerely. 

Ronald   V.   Dellums. 
Member   of   Congress. 


MORAVIAN  COLLEGE 
COMMENCEMENT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Rooneyi  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  share  with  my  colleagues  some 
impressions  formed  at  the  1972  com- 
mencement at  Moravian  College  in 
Bethlehem.  Pa.  First,  may  I  say.  that 
one  of  Americas  most  admired  enter- 
tainers, Andy  Griffith,  was  awarded  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Htunani- 
tles.  This  fine  American  has  brought 
laughter  and  warmth  into  the  homes  of 
millions  of  Americans  and  is  most  de- 
serving of  the  honor.  I  too  was  proud 
to  receive  the  honorary  degiee  of  Doc- 
tor of  Laws  from  this  distinguished  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning. 

Of  much  more  importance,  however, 
were  the  awards  received  by  well  over 
300  Moravian  College  graduating  sen- 
iors It  was  an  extraordinarily  satisfying 
experience  to  see  those  young  men  and 
women  reap  the  rewards  of  four  years  of 
hard  work  and  discipline.  Without  ex- 
ception, the  student  addresses  were  in- 
dicative of  the  self-confidence  and 
knowledge  achieved  during  undergradu- 
ate years.  The  student  speakers  were 
aware  of  the  problems  which  they  will 
have  to  deal  with  in  this  world,  but  there 
was  no  display  of  despair  or  bitterness 
toward  the  condition  of  their  new  en- 
vironment. Instead  there  was  a  jubilant 
tone  marked  by  the  willingness  to  meet 
new  challenges  head-on.  In  addition  the 
students  emphasized  the  quality  of  their 
education  at  Moravian  College.  In  this 
day  of  frankness  and  sincerity  in  our 
yoimg  people  it  was  refreshing  to  hear 
their  applause  for  faculty  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  college.  Student  leaders 
referred  to  the  close  relationships 
formed  ■nith  faculty  members,  the  variety 
of  programs  offered,  and  the  unique 
learning  environment  at  Moravian. 
These  remarks  were.  I  am  sure,  most 
satisfjing  to  the  President  of  Moravian 
College,  Herman  E.  Collier.  Jr.  Under 
his  leadership  Moravian  has  continued 
to  grow  and  develop  into  the  fine  learn- 
ing center  it  is  today.  Dr.  CoUier  s  suc- 
cess as  a  college  president  could  be  seen 
in  the  faces  of  all  the  graduates  and  I 
congratulate  him  for  his  outstanding 
achievement. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  baccalaureate 
address  delivered  by  Frederick  J.  War- 
necke.  retired  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Bethlehem.  Bishop  Warnecke 
ha.s  devoted  Iris  life  to  service  of  others, 
and  his  poignant  remarks  reflect  the 
unique  quality  of  his  mind  which  has 
made  him  such  a  tremendous  asset  to 
his  church  and  community. 
Baccalaure-^te  Sermon.  Moravian  Coileue. 
Mat  28,  1072 
(By  Rev.  Frederick  J.  War.neckei 

St.  John  1:12  "Power  to  become  .  .  ." 
Peace  is  the  paramount  Issue  today.  Then, 
an  end  to  racism  In  American  life,  with  Jus- 
tice for  minorities  and  for  that  magnificent 
majority,  women.  In  pressing  succession.  ■»•? 
desperately  need  an  answer  to  growing  pov- 
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erty  In  the  mtdst  of  growing  affluence.  The 
population  explosion  is  part  of  this  Issue. 
There  Is  our  abuse  of  the  good  earth.  There 
Is  our  slavery  to  a  technology  we  were  told 
would  free  us.  There  Is  the  cultural  pressure 
upon  the  Individual  for  uniformity  and  con- 
sensus, often  by  law  and  by  force. 

Yet  In  all  truth  these  are  not  new  prob- 
lems. Tragically,  war  has  been  with  us 
throughout  man's  history.  Bigotry  Is  deep  In 
our  nature,  as  our  very  pleasure  with  Archie 
Bunker  perversely  demonstrates.  Two  thou- 
sand years  ago  Christ  remarked  that  the  poor 
were  always  with  us. 

But  today  Is  different  In  that  It  Is  one  of 
those  unusual  periods  In  human  history  in 
which  the  problems  are  so  pressing  that  we 
have  been  driven  beyond  dealing  with  these 
symptoms  of  a  sick  society  to  criticism  of  the 
arrangements  and  institutions  that  have  pro- 
duced them.  We  rightly  question  not  the  red 
rash  on  the  skin  of  society  but  why  we  have 
these  itching  measles  and  what  gave  them  to 
us. 

So  we  doubt  the  credibiltiy  of  Mr.  Nixon 
and  his  administration  and  all  political  ar- 
rangements. We  doubt  the  Infallible  wisdom 
of  the  Pentagon.  We  doubt  I.T.&T.  and  ask 
questions  about  the  underlying  motives  of 
corporate  ent^-rprlse.  We  read  of  the  coldly 
planned  murder  of  Yablonskl  and  we  doubt 
the  labor  movement.  We  doubt  the  relevance 
0/  our  educational  system  with  Its  conven- 
tions of  screened  admissions,  pass  or  fall 
marks.  Its  staniped  approval  of  degrees.  Its 
medieval  rituals  and  vestments.  We  doubt 
the  cultural  mores  and  morals  of  our  time, 
particularly  those  relating  to  sex.  We  doubt 
the  church  and  all  religious  institutions. 
sometimes  with  a  knowledgeable  agnosticism 
but  more  often  with  smothering  disinterest. 
Our  institutions  are  under  fire  today. 

But  I  feel  that  the  current  mood  goes  even 
deeper  than  this.  We  doubt  the  values  upon 
which  these  Institutions  were  founded.  I.s 
democracy  the  best  basis  for  government?  Is 
materialism  the  value  that  leads  to  the  great- 
est human  happiness?  How  right  are  the 
premises  of  capitalistic  technology?  How  pure 
Is  pure  science?  Do  our  present  social  values 
give  me  a  chance  to  be  myself  and  do  my 
things?  Are  the  Inherited  Judaeo-Christlaa 
ethics  anything  more  than  the  continuing 
memories  of  man's  primitive  simplicity? 

Many  today  are  responding  negatively  to 
our  heritage  of  values  and  of  Institutions.  All 
is  lumped  in  the  scornful  term.  "The  Estab- 
li'ihmenf',  and  It  Is  damned.  It  has  failed.  Let 
It  go! 

There  is  no  easy  answer  to  such  "Shaking 
cf  the  Foundations",  the  perceptive  phrase 
u.sed  a  generation  ago  by  TUUch.  It  Is  good 
to  test  and  evaluate  and  appraise  human 
Institutions.  Institutions  are  only  groupings 
cf  people  who  come  together  In  certain  ways 
because  these  particular  arrangements  seem 
to  work  for  them.  When  they  no  longer  work, 
If  they  are  not  directly  discarded,  they 
shrivel  and  die  and  are  replaced. 

It  is  right  also  to  consider  and  question 
our  basic  values.  It  Is  very  human  for  a 
people  or  an  Individual  to  accept  values  and 
then  place  them  on  the  back  shelves  of  life, 
venerated  but  Ineffective;  enshrined  in  doc- 
uments such  as  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence or  the  Bible,  but  forgotten  in  the  prac- 
tise of  living. 

I  do  not  intend  to  give  a  glib  packaged 
answer  to  these  tremendous  Issues  In  the 
next  few  moments,  I  would  offer  a  basic 
suggestion  and  then  some  hopefully  prac- 
tical thoughts  for  the  class  of  1972. 

The  basic  suggestion  is  that  we  must  recog- 
nize the  revolutionary  character  of  the  age 
in  which  we  are  living  and  take  this  seriously. 
Certain  ages  In  human  history  are  watershed 
ages  Before  them  life  flows  In  certain  we!!- 
chanr.eled  directions.  Afterwards  it  flows  In 
new  and  different  directions. 

The  Renaissance  was  such  a  watershed  age. 
The  .Age  of  Discovery  was  another;   as  was 


the  Industrial  Revolution.  Today,  I  think. 
Is  a  watershed  age. 

To  live  la  a  revolutionary  age  makes  un- 
usual demands  of  us.  You  must  accept  living 
under  tension,  under  pressure.  There  are  no 
quick,  immediate  solutions  or  resolution  of 
the  basic  struggle.  Nor  is  there  any  retreat  to 
a  former  supposedly  Golden  Age. 

So  you  must  learn  the  values  In  diversity. 
In  pluralism,  as  contrasted  to  the  placid 
uniformity  of  a  more  settled  age.  You  must 
be  willing  to  listen;  and  to  accept  difference 
as  enriching,  not  threatening. 

If  you  can  accept  this,  then  you  are  ready 
to  trust  persons  rather  than  things,  people 
before  property. 

These  are  hard  demands.  The  very  term 
"tension"  literally  promises  to  pull  us  apart. 
We  axe  also  uncomfortable  with  difference. 
Birds  of  a  feather  do  flock  together.  And  we 
are  conditioned  to  "property  values" — not 
that  very  term.  It  Is  interesting  that  we 
call  stocks  and  bonds  "securities".  We  have 
trusted  things  rather  than  people. 

To  pile  such  suggestions,  then,  on  top  of 
the  diagnosis  of  revolution  must  seem  like 
a  demand  far  too  heavy  for  any  human  being 
to  bear.  I  suggest  that  this  is  precisely  the 
point  at  which  religion  has  something  Im- 
portant to  say  to  us. 

Yes,  I  know  and  I  accept  the  present  ques- 
tioning of  religious  Institutions  and  arrange- 
ments and  leaders  even  unto  bishops.  I  myself 
would  be  glad  If  we  travelled  lighter,  If 
relationships  were  more  important  than  real 
estate.  I  also  know  and  hear  the  questioning 
of   fundamental  religious   values, 

I  think  I  sympathetically  understand  the 
dilemna  of  faith  or  no — faith.  Neither  time  or 
my  limited  abilities  allow  me  to  argue  these 
matters,  Important  as  I  concede  they  are. 

I  simply  would  make  a  personal  witness. 
For  me,  my  faith  in  God  has  helped  me  face 
this  terrifying  and  yet  wonderful  age  -with 
strength  and  some  serenity.  I  do  not  tie  my 
faith  to  human  arrangements  or  institutions. 
God  Is  the  only  Absolute.  I  hold  fast  to  God 
and  I  ride  easy  with  change  even  when  it 
approaches  chaos.  This  Is  not  a  tidy  age. 

I  can  do  this  because  the  wisdom  of  our 
Jewish — Christian  heritage  Is  personal  be- 
fore It  Is  social.  It  says  that  a  relationship 
with  God  Is  possible  because  God  Is  that 
kind  of  God.  "We  love  Him  because  He  first 
loved  us".  Out  of  that  relationship  I  gain 
strength  for  my  own  Individuality  and  for 
my  relationships  with  others.  As  St.  John 
wrote  in  the  words  with  which  I  began,  "As 
many  as  receive  Him.  to  them  gives  He 
power  to  become  .  .  ."  Power  to  become  per- 
sons. Power  to  relate  to  others.  Power  to  the 
people!  That's  the  bright  promise  of  Chris- 
tian faith. 

We  live  In  a  watershed  age.  Watersheds 
are  ridges,  and  often  the  ridges  are  sharp 
and  narrow.  Many  plunge  from  their  reality 
in  hopeless  despair.  Some  try  to  turn  back- 
wards to  a  dim  past.  But  there  are  those  who 
have  a  sense  of  exhilaration,  of  Joy  and  of 
hope  as  they  look  from  the  mountain  top 
towards  the  good  land  of  tomorrow.  It's  a 
long  way  to  the  valley  and  a  hard  one,  but 
these  have  found  strength  and  peace.  This 
Is  what  religion  Is  all  about.  I  witness  to  you 
of  Its  reality  In  my  own  life  "Power  to  be- 
come!' Take  that  gift  of  power  from  God  and 
live! 

Jeremy  S.  Taylor — Student  Response 
Success  is  meeting  someone  who  Is  com- 
mitted. It  is  an  individual  whose  wisdom  Is 
a  harmony  of  concern,  humour  and  forget- 
fulness.  This  someone  must  be  a  multiplicity 
of  discipline,  opinion  and  flexibility.  He  must 
in  this  day  avoid  violence  and  accept  an 
opposing  opinion  for  what  it  Is  worth, 
while  attempting  to  work  tirelessly  for  his 
accomplishment.  There  should  be  an  em- 
bracing of  difference  in  others  whether  It 
he    socio-economic,    racial    or    religious,    for 


one  Is  not  an  educated  individual  if  one 
denies  differing  existences 

Concern  is  vital  for  growth,  and  change 
will  never  come  about  without  work,  and  of 
course  understanding  could  not  exist  with- 
out it. 

Humour  gives  one  the  ability  to  strive 
where  one  has  lost.  It  is  the  vehicle  for  the 
return  of  perspective,  and  most  importantly 
the    Ingredient    for    recovery    from    failure. 

Forgetfulness  is  that  which  enables  us  to 
survive  our  conscience  and  our  memory  of 
a  specific,  while  learning  from  the 
generality. 

Discipline  Is  persistence  or  the  fuel  for 
accomplishment. 

Finally,  the  singe  most  Important  quality 
In  survival  and  sviccess  is  hope  for  the 
future. 

Those  individuals  who  make  up  Moravian 
College  have  helped  all  of  us  bring  some  of 
these  qualities  into  perspective.  The  future 
will  bring  the  judgment  of  our  success,  for 
success  exists  in  the  attitude  with  which 
we  leave  today. 

Marianne  Cullen — Student  Response 

President  Collier.  Trustees,  honored  guests, 
faculty,  graduates,  parents,  and  friends: 

In  1782.  Ezra  Stiles  recorded  the  time 
schedule  of  a  tvpical  college  commencement: 
eight  speeches-half  of  them  In  Latin-consum- 
ing three  hours  and  fifteen  minutes,  and 
dealing  with  political,  literary,  religious  and 
philosophical  subjects  that  covered  almost 
the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge.  Less 
endurance  is  now  required  of  graduates  for 
I  have  a  set  time  llmlt^three  minutes! 

The  past  four  years  have  been  filled  with 
sweat,  tears,  and  hard  work.  They  are  i!ow 
behind  us  and  what  do  we  have  to  show  for 
them?  Outwardly,  there  is  the  piece  of  parch- 
ment we'll  receive  soon,  and  boxes  filled 
with  books  from  many  courses.  Inwardly,  we 
have  many  memories.  Perhaps  many  gradu- 
ates have  the  sense  of  ending.  Graduation  is 
a  token  of  achievement,  a  day  of  celebration. 
a  day  of  commencement  into  a  new  life  out- 
side academic  halls. 

How  are  we  prepared  for  this  new  life?  Most 
of  us  upon  entering  school  had  an  Identity 
crisis.  At  times  we  knew  little  about  our  life 
goals  and  even  less  about  how  to  achieve 
them.  It  was  necessary  for  each  one  to  .Ind 
direction  and  purpose  in  his  life.  College  gave 
us  the  means  to  establish  our  identity  and 
goals  In  several  different  ways. 

In  our  daily  encounters  with  professors  and 
students  we  learned  to  understand  and  react 
to  the  feelings  of  others.  A  bond  was  estab- 
lished between  faculty  and  students.  Learn- 
ing how  to  learn  was  another  achievement 
over  the  past  four  years  that  has  a  definite 
bearing  on  our  life's  goals  and  expectations. 
We  intend  to  continue  this  quest  for  knowl- 
edge. 

At  Moravian,  we've  developed  the  ability 
to  cope  with  problems  and  situations  whether 
they  be  personal  or  business.  Maturity  and 
adaptability  are  two  qualities  that  we  should 
have  strengthened.  By  now  we  have  moved 
far.  toward  our  goals  and  have  a  good  Idea 
how  to  achieve  them. 

With  the  Increased  maturity  and  ability 
to  adapt,  wc  are  eager  to  work  toward  a 
better  world-each  in  his  own  way. 


Allan  A.  Brown  Message 

President  Collier,  faculty,  graduates  and 
honored  guests.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  speak  to  you  this  evening. 

Thinking  about  what  I  would  say  whe:i  I 
got  up  here,  I  began  to  realize  that  there 
are  three  student  spea'Kers  speaking  for  three 
minutes  each.  Ar.d  it  was  then  that  I  began 
to  realize  the  significance  of  the  No.  3  to 
the  graduating  class  of  1972.  I  also  realized 
that  what  I  must  do  this  evening  must  be 
In  three  parts:  (1)  Get  the  courage  to  get 
up  here  (2)  Be  very  brief,  and  (3)  Sit  down. 
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Four  years  ago.  although  to  many  of  tis  It 
may  seem  like  a  decade  ago.  many  of  us 
were  In  this  position  in  high  school  and  it 
was  at  that  time  that  the  graduating  class 
of  '72  had  its  first  encounter  with  the  No.  3, 
We  had  three  goals  ahead  to  achieve:  (1) 
Get  into  college  (2)  Stay  In  college,  and  (3) 
Get  out! 

From  then  on  the  No,  3  followed  us 
through  Moravian,  We  remember  getting  out 
of  bed  at  3  minutes  to  eight  o'clock  to  make 
It  to  an  8  am,  class.  We  found  it  simple  to 
Join  any  3  organizations  on  campus,  but 
never  able  to  obtain  3  out  of  the  4  courses 
we  wanted  for  that  semester.  And  how  can 
we  forget  Johnston  Hall,  the  last  mile- 
stone, before  we  were  able  to  be  here  this 
afternoon.  There  we  took  exa'ms  that  were  to 
take  3  hours.  Of  course,  we  had  It  all  down 
in  3  minutes  or  3  words.  We  were  introduced 
to  the  world  of  institutional  cooking  and  it 
was  the  3rd  meal,  tired,  exhausted  and 
famished  that  we  realized  we  had  to  eat  It. 
Chapel  was  held  3  times  a  week  for  those  of 
us  who  needed  a  moment  of  prayer  for  a 
test  or  oral  report.  And  it  was  the  third  year 
that  our  football  team  was  ^L'\C  champions. 

However,  the  No.  3  In  a  more  serious  sense 
should  stay  with  us  as  we  strive  to  accom- 
plish other  goals.  Gale  Sayers,  on  the  back  of 
his  book  on  which  the  movie  Brian's  Song 
was  based,  says  ".  .  .  there  are  three  things 
Important  to  me  In  my  life,  God  is  first, 
others  are  second  and  I  am  third," 

We  have  been  able  to  grasp  the  world  of 
education,  we  must  now  be  ready  to  start 
a  world  of  sharing  and  giving  of  one's  self 
for  the  Improvement  of  all  mankind.  Our 
loyalty  to  God  should  be  first,  others  sec- 
ond and  we  should  become  No,  3,  The  clos- 
ing words  of  Desiderata  sum  up  our  role 
well, 

".  .  .  You  are  a  child  of  the  universe  no 
less  than  the  trees  and  the  stars  you  have 
a  right  to  be  here.  And  whether  or  not  it  is 
clear  to  you.  no  doubt  the  universe  is  un- 
folding as  It  should  Therefore  be  at  peace 
with  God,  whatever  you  conceive  him  to  be, 
and  whatever  your  labors  and  aspirations  in 
the  noisy  confusion  of  life  keep  peace  with 
your  soul.  With  all  Its  sham,  drudgery  and 
broken  dreams,  it  is  still  a  beautiful  world. 
Be  careful.  Strive  to  be  happy."  Thank  you. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  ON 
CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  WiscoiLsin  <Mr.  Kastenmeieri 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  just  learned  that  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  today  held  the  death  penalty,  as 
imposed  in  the  three  cases  before  it.  un- 
constitutional, as  cruel  and  unusual 
pimishment.  violative  of  the  eighth  and 
14th  amendments. 

Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  held  5  days 
of  public  hearings  this  year  on  meas- 
ures designed  to  abolish  or  suspend 
executions  on  both  state  and  federal 
levels.  Upon  retuiTi  from  the  congres- 
sional recess,  the  subcommittee  will 
study  the  nine  separate  opinions  issued 
by  the  Justices  in  the  three  cases  before 
the  Court,  of  which  two  involved  rape 
and  one  involved  murder,  to  determine 
what,  if  any,  legislative  action  ought  to 
be  taken  by  it  on  the  sub.iect  of  abolish- 
ing capital  punishment,  in  light  of  the 
Court's  action. 


BOSTON'S    FINEST    FINEST    HOUR? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ma.ssarhu.setts  iMr.  Burke ^  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr,  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  compelled  at  this  time  to 
perform  the  sad  duty  of  extending  my 
remarks  in  tribute  to  the  nine  heroic 
Boston  firefighters  who  lost  their  lives  in 
the  line  of  duty  on  the  night  of  June  17. 
The  tragic  loss  of  these  courageous  men 
must  only  serve  to  underscore  the  debt 
of  gratitude  we  as  a  nation  owe  to  these 
dedicated  and  selfless  individuals.  To 
such  men,  who  at  every  alarm  put  their 
lives  in  peril,  it  is  a  sad  fact  of  life  that 
we  seem  only  to  find  time  then  when 
they  have  made  the  final  sacrifice.  There 
is  little  in  the  way  of  consolation  we  can 
ofTer.  unless  there  is  comfort  in  the 
knowledge  that  our  prayers  and  sym- 
pathies are  with  each  and  every  one  of 
them.  Now  is  the  time  that  we  should 
pause  and  reflect  on  the  meaning  of  the 
offering  of  these  men,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  mov- 
ing newspaper  report  of  the  funeral  of 
these  firefighters  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  on  June  23. 

The  article  as  follows: 
(From  the  Patriot  Ledger.  June  23.  1972) 

Thousands  Honor  Fallen  Firefichters 
(By  J.  Michael  McGerty) 

Boston, — Lt,  Firefighter  James  McCabe  of 
Engine  33  and  Firefighter  John  Feeney  of 
Engine  22  solemnly  sat  side-by-slde  in  a  front 
row  bench  at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross 
In  the  South  End  yesterday  morning, 
across  the  nation 

Like  the  thousands  of  other  firefighters 
from  across  the  nation,  they  had  come  to  pay 
a  final  tribute  to  their  nine  brothers  who 
died  while  fighting  the  Hotel  Vendome  fire 
last  Saturday  In  Back  Bay, 

Both  men  carefully  watched  each  of  the 
nine  fiag-draped  caskets  as  pallbearers 
wheeled  them  down  the  long  center  aisle  to 
the  front  of  the  brightly  lit  altar  and  you 
knew  that  Lt,  McCabe  and  Firefighter  Feeney 
were  thinking  of  that  Saturday  night  last 
weekend  when  a  section  of  the  former  Hotel 
Vendome  collapsed,  trapping  them  and  kill- 
ing their  nine  fellow  workers. 

Occasionally  Lt.  McCabe  stroked  his  fore- 
head and  then  he  would  stare  at  the  floor. 
Firefighter  Feeney,  the  bridge  of  his  nose  of- 
ten resting  on  his  clenched  fist,  arose  and 
sat  down  slowly  during  the  service  His  Injury 
apparently  caused  him  pain,  but  his  face 
remained  expressionless. 

Three  of  the  dead  firefighters  were  mem- 
bers of  Engine  Company  22  with  Firefighter 
Feeney.  Lt.  McCabe,  a  firefighter  for  more 
than  20  years,  was  a  close  friend  of  several 
of  the  firefighters  who  were  killed. 

A  cold  drizzling  rain  was  falling  on  the 
empty  section  of  W'ashington  Street  from 
Massachusetts  Avenue  to  East  Berkley  Street 
when  the  first  contingents  of  firefighters  be- 
gan to  arrive  by  bus  Police  estimated  that 
approximately  10,000  firefighters  attended 
the  funeral  service.  Some  1,700  off-duty 
Boston  firefighters  were  present. 

The  men  from  Engine  Companies  22  and  32 
and  Ladder  13  were  all  at  the  funeral  for  the 
deceased  firefighters  who  were  assigned  to 
their  companies.  Their  stations  were  covered 
by  men  from  other  engine  and  ladder  com- 
panies in  the  city. 

harsh  wind 

As  the  funeral  procession  approached  the 
Cathedral,  the  drizzle  turned  to  a  gentle  rain 


and  the  rows  upon  rows  of  firefighters 
stretching  In  both  directions  on  Washington 
Street  stood  erect,  facing  the  church,  un- 
daunted by  the  harsh  easterly  wind  blowing 
against  their  left  sides. 

The  first  hearse  stopped  shortly  after  10 
a.m.  and  pallbearers  carried  the  body  of  Lt. 
John  E.  Hanbury  of  Ladder  13  passed  a  mo- 
tionless colorguard  while  a  muffled  dr'amroU 
sounded  as  they  ascended  the  10  stairs  lead- 
ing to  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral. 

Eight  more  times  the  hearses  and  small 
fleets  of  limousines  stopped  in  front  of  the 
church.  Eight  more  times  a  drumroU  was 
sounded  and  the  colorguard  snapped  to  at- 
tention and  the  families  of  the  dead  fire- 
fighters followed  their  loved  one  Inside. 

Slowly  and  methodically  the  caskets  bear- 
ing the  bodies  of  Lt.  Thomas  J.  Carroll  and 
Firefighters  Charles  E.  Dolan,  Joseph  P 
Sanluk,  John  E.  Jameson.  Thomas  W.  Beck- 
with,  Paul  J,  Murphy,  Richard  B,  Magee  and 
Joseph  F.  Boucher  Jr,  entered  the  church 

Inside,  four  caskets  ran  p>arallel  to  the  altar 
rn  each  side  of  the  center  aisle.  The  ninth 
casket  was  positioned  lengthwise  In  the  cen- 
ter aisle  fianked  by  the  four  others  on  each 
side.  Red  satin  ribbons  with  each  firefighters' 
name  printed  In  gold  lettering  hung  over  the 
front  of  each  casket. 

The  funeral  was  scheduled  to  begin  at 
10  a.m.  but  by  the  time  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  deceased  and  fellow  firefighters  had 
filed  Into  the  cathedral  it  vas  almost 
10:45  a.m.  but  no  one  minded  the  delay. 
What  time  it  was  did  not  matter  like  the 
rain  falling  outside  or  whether  you  were 
Catholic  or  Protestant  or  Jewish, 

WEATHER  CANCELS  APPEARANCES 

The  Chairman  of  President  Nixon's  Com- 
mission on  Fire  Prevention.  Richard  E,  Blar.d, 
and  U,S,  Sen,  Edward  M,  Kennedy,  D-Mass,. 
couldn't  fly  Into  Boston  from  Washington  be- 
cause all  incoming  and  outgoing  flights  had 
been  canceled  at  Logan  Airport  due  to  bad 
weather  conditions.  Some  150  firefighters 
from  Montreal,  Canada  who  had  planned 
to  attend  were  also  grounded. 

But  no  one  except  members  of  the  press, 
seemed  to  notice  that  neither  Mr,  Bland  nor 
Sen.  Kennedy  or  the  Toronto  delegation  were 
missing.  The  many  dignitaries  who  at- 
tended— Gov.  Francis  W.  Sargent.  Lt  Gov. 
Donald  Dwlght.  Mayor  Kevin  H.  White.  Form- 
er Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives John  McCormack.  State  Sec.  of  Public 
Safety  Richard  E.  McLaughlin,  Atty,  Gen. 
Robert  Qulnn — were  faces  lost  In  the  crowd. 

In  a  homily.  Archbishop  Humberto  S.  Me- 
deiros,  principal  celebrant  of  the  concele- 
brated  requiem  mass,  said  "A  life  like  this, 
so  ever  full  of  danger  can  easily  make  men 
bitter,  or  leave  them  with  a  sad  disquiet  as 
the  companion  of  their  years  .  .  ,  this  Is  not 
the  character  of  the  sturdy  men  who  make 
their  life's  work  the  control  of  that  element 
which  Is  at  once  man's  vital  friend  and  fear- 
ful foe. 

"They  risk  life  and  limb;  they  know  pain 
and  exhaustion;  they  live  In  the  midst  of 
fear  and  learn  to  stand  tiptoe  on  the  edge 
of  eternity.  We  know  that  these  were  men 
who  live  always  on  the  edge  of  danger,  some 
of  them  for  many  years;  each  day's  work  in- 
volved a  risk  that  this  day  might  be  the 
last,  each  summons  to  duty  carried  with  It 
the  muted  sound  of  the  final  trumpet.  No  one 
was  more  aware  of  that  than  the  victims 
themselves,  no  one  knew  better  the  uncer- 
tainty that  hovered  over  each  day's  labor. 
the  knowledge  that  for  them  any  call  might 
be  their  last. 

"To  live  always  In  a  consciousness  like 
this  is.  humanly  speaking,  a  nearly  unbear- 
able burden;  only  great  hearts  and  sturdy 
spirits  can  be  equal  to  It." 

FIRE   BEI-LS   TOLLEO 

At  one  point  during  the  funeral  service. 
fire  bells  tolled  for  one  minute  throughout 
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tho  cuy  ;or  the  nine  dead  firefighters  who.  as 
Abp  Mede'.ros  said,  were  men  of  great  heart 
and  sturdy  spirit. 

The  nine  hearses.  12  flower-strewn  limou- 
sines and  more  than  50  limousines  for  the 
families  In  the  funeral  procession  a?a;n 
stopped  in  front  of  the  cathedral  to  carry 
the  men  to  their  final   resting  places. 

Members  of  Engine  Companies  22  and  32 
and  Ladder  13.  again  stood  at  attention  In 
the  small  courtyard  in  front  of  the  cathedral 
while  their  comrades'  caskets  were  carried 
by. 

That  cold,  dreary  rain  began  falling  again 
as  the  first  of  the  nine  caskets  was  placed 
Into  a  hearse  But  It  Just  beaded  off  the 
shiny  surfaces  of  the  nine  caskets  and 
bounced  off  the  heads  and  shoulders  of 
everyone. 

And  without  looking  at  peoples  eyes,  the 
rain  made  It  hard  to  tell  Just  what  type  of 
drops  were  running   down  their  cheeks. 

Al.so  I  am  iiTiiertmg  a  very  touching 
poem  that  was  wTitten  by  a  young  lady 
from  Mattapan.  a  Baston  neighborhood, 
which  I  have  been  proud  to  represent 
while  in  Confess.  This  poem,  written  in 
memory  of  those  nine  firefighters  who 
were  killed  at  the  Hotel  Vendome  fire, 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe  Wednes- 
day. June  28. 
The  poem  follows : 

The  L.\st   AL.^RM 

(By  Mary  Jane  Hanron) 

They  bravely  died  to  let  others  live. 

They  are  dead  because  of  mankind's  greed. 

Nine   precious  lives  lost   as   they   fearlessly 

went 
To  perform  their  fatal  deed. 
They  left  home  that  very  morning 
Not  knowing  at  all  that  when 
The  flre  alarm  rang  they'd  faithfully  respond 
But  never  return  home  again. 
A  building  can  be  replaced  but  people  cannot, 
So  the  world  paid  a  priceless  cost. 
Because  of  a  selfishness  that  some  portray. 
Human  lives  were  lost. 
The  whole  world  felt  a  pang  of  sorrow. 
Even  sad  were  the  songs  of  the  birds. 
But  the  grief  felt  by  the  loved  ones  they  left 

behind 
Just  cannot  be  expressed  In  words. 
Their  bodies  have  died  but  not  their  souls: 
A  new  life  for  them  will  dawn. 
And   though   they'll   always   be  remembered 

for  their  courage. 
Life  m  this  world  must  go  on. 
They  went  without  fear  or  hesitation 
■Wheii   Death's   knock   came  on   their  door. 
And    they'll    be    happily    at    rest    In    CJod's 

kingdom 
Now  and  forevermore. 


ROBERT  R  HO.ADLEY. 
AN  OUTSTANDING  CITIZEN 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoas  matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
paying  well  deserved  tribute  to  one  of  my 
most  distinguished  constituents,  Mr. 
Robert  R.  Hoadley,  president  of  Pre- 
ferred Mutual  Insurance  Co.  of  New 
Berlin,  N.Y. 

Bob  will  be  retiring  next  month  and  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  under- 
score the  life  and  activities  of  tlus  truly 
outstanding  citizen.  Bob  Hoadley  was 
born  July  11.  1907.  His  parents,  Lee  and 
May  Hoadley.  were  longtime  residents  of 
the  village  of  New  Berlin. 


Bob  was  educated  in  local  New  Berlin 
schools,  attended  Manlius  Military  Aca- 
demy, Manlius,  N.Y.,  and  graduated  from 
Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.Y.  with 
a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  liberal  arts. 
While  at  Colgate,  Bob  was  active  in  mu- 
sic, and  toured  Europe  with  a  local  musi- 
cal group  known  as  the  Theta  Pi  Pipers. 

Upon  his  graduation  from  Colgate,  Bob 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Preferred  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.  as  assistant  secretary  in 
1931.  This  company,  at  that  time,  was  a 
small  property  and  casualty  insurer  serv- 
ing residents  in  Chenango  County,  N.Y. 
The  company  was  founded  in  1896  by 
Bob's  uncle,  Frank  Holmes,  and  since  that 
time,  has  grown  to  operate  in  10  States 
with  assets  in  excess  of  $10,000,000. 

Bob  was  elected  a  director  of  the  com- 
pany in  1932,  secretary  in  1934,  secretary 
and  executive  vice  president  in  1942.  sec- 
retary and  general  manager  in  1952.  and 
to  the  presidency  in  1962. 

Bob  married  the  former  Elma  Sealey 
of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  after  her  gradua- 
tion from  Skidmore  College,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.Y.  They  have  two  children: 
Judith  graduated  from  Emma  Willard. 
Troy,  N.Y.  and  Skidmore  College,  Sara- 
toga Springs,  N.Y.,  and  is  married  to  Wil- 
liam C.  Westbrook  of  Charlotte,  N.C.  Mr. 
Westbrook  is  an  agent  affiliated  with  the 
Westbrook-Norton  Agency  in  Charlotte. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Bill  and  Judy  have  three 
children.  Robert  R.  Hoadley,  Jr..  attended 
Valley  Forge  Military  Academy,  Colgate 
University  and  obtained  his  law  degree 
from  the  University  of  Denver  in  1962. 
Bob  Hoadley,  Jr.,  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  is  cuiTently  general  counsel  for  Mr. 
Steak,  Inc.,  Denver,  Colo.  He  is  married 
to  the  fonner  Brigita  Zarins  of  Denver, 
Colo.  They  have  three  children. 

Mr.  Hoadley  has  been  active  in  other 
business  affairs.  He  is  a  partner  in  the 
Holmes  Insurance  Agency,  New  Berlin, 
N.Y.,  treasurer  and  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  and  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Excess  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Co.  of  Philadelpha,  Pa.,  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Chenango 
and  Unadilla  Telephone  Corp.,  Norwich, 
N.Y..  and  a  past  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Alumni  Corp.  of  Col- 
gate University,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 

In  civic  and  other  affairs.  Mr.  Hoadley 
has  been  past  Commander  of  American 
Legion  Frank  H.  Arnold  Post  No.  348, 
New  Berlin,  N.Y..  and  past  president  and 
director  of  the  Chenango  County  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  past  president,  direc- 
tor, and  charter  member  of  New  Berlin 
Rotary  Club  and  was  also  this  club's 
goodwill  ambassador  to  Hondo,  Japan 
Rotary  Club  in  1967.  Mr.  Hoadley  is  also 
a  warden  of  St.  Andrews  Episcopal 
Church  of  New  Berlin,  N.Y.,  and  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  New  Berlin  Industrial 
Committee,  New  Berlin.  N.Y.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Hoadley  has  been  active  in  local 
Boy  Scouts  and  American  Red  Cross  af- 
fairs within  Chenango  County. 

Mr.  Hoadley  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  during  World  War  11. 

Recent  awards  include  the  1971 
Maroon  Citation  for  dedicated  service  as 
an  active  aliunnus  of  Colgate  University, 
Hamilton,  N.Y.  At  the  recent  38th  annual 


Carolina  A.ssociation  of  Mutual  Insur- 
aiice  Agents  Convention  at  Asheville, 
N.C,  he  was  honored  with  a  life  mem- 
bership to  the  association.  This  is  an 
honor  that  has  been  bestowed  on  only 
two  or  three  people  in  the  38-year  history 
of  CAMIA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bob  Hoadley  is  the  per- 
sonification of  the  American  spirit  of 
initiative,  hard  work,  dedication,  and 
faith.  He  has  earned  the  respect  of  his 
associates,  the  gratitude  of  his  commu- 
nity, and  the  friendship  of  countless 
thousands  of  people  throughout  central 
New  York. 

As  he  moves  into  retirement,  I  know  all 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  wishing 
him  godspeed  and  a  long  life  of  good 
health  and  happiness. 


THE  CASE  OF  JOHNNY  NO  DOE.  AND 
OTHERS— LESSON  NO.  4 

(Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  her  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter,  i 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  sad  duty  to  tell  you  that  Johnny  No 
Doe's  grandfather  died  last  night,  Johnny 
No  Doe  the  First.  The  first  Mr.  No  Doe 
had  always  had  it  hard.  He  never  had 
much  of  a  job,  paid  income  taxes  only 
during  World  War  11.  He  rarely  ever  paid 
social  security  tax,  even  after  that.  The 
best  thing  he  ever  did  for  his  wife  and 
kids  was  to  leave  them  so  they  could 
draw  ADC.  And.  as  he  died  he  must  have 
been  comforted  by  one  further  thought — 
if  any  of  his  family  had  accumulated 
anything,  at  least  he  was  not  depriving 
them  of  it.  He  wa.'^  on  medicaid. 

When  he  died,  he  was  in  a  room  in  a 
nursing  home  in  Detroit  with  my  con- 
stituent, Mr.  Ernest  Taxpayer.  Poor 
Eniest.  He  never  did  get  the  han.g  of 
things.  Ho  always  just  paid — at  the  top 
base  on  social  security  and  medicare,  and 
of  course,  income  taxes.  He  helped  sup- 
port Johnny  No  Doe  I.  the  II,  and  baby 
No  Doe:  and  now  as  his  life  ends  he  knows 
that  his  medical  bills  are  using  up  all  of 
his  and  Edith's  savings. 

The  medicaid  for  Mr.  No  Doe  is  free: 
but  medicare  ha^  its  limits,  although 
Ernest  paid  for  both. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  taxpayer  should  get 
at  least  as  good  a  deal  in  medical  care  as 
those  who  do  not  pay.  We  should  scrap 
medicare  and  medicaid  and  enact  my  bill, 
H.R.  22,  a  national  health  plan  that 
treats  everybody  alike. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURES 
INSENSmVITY  TO  NEEDS  OF 
ORTHODOX  JEWISH  COMMUNITY 

'Mr.  BINGHAM  a^ked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneou-s  matter. ' 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year.  I  worked  with  a  group  of  rabbis 
from  the  New  York  area  who  were  con- 
cerned about  a  regulation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  established 
certain  requirements  for  the  removal  of 
feathers  and  the  cooling  and  chilling  of 
poultry  shipped  in  Interstate  Commerce. 


The  rabbis,  representatives  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Jewish  community,  indicated  that 
the  regulations  were  in  conflict  with  the 
strict  dietary  laws  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
In  fact,  they  claimed  that  if  the  regula- 
tions were  enforced,  certain  Jewish 
famUies  could  not  buy  any  chicken. 
Summarizing  the  position  of  the  rabbis 
is  the  following  lett-er  from  Rabbi  Meyer 
Cohen,  director  of  the  Union  of  Ortho- 
dox Rabbis  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  Union  of  Orthodox  Rabbis 
or  THE  IJnited  States  aj^d  Canada, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  May  4,  1971. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern  : 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry,  addressed  to  us  by 
the  Shochtlm  Union  of  New  York,  we  are 
Issuing  the  following  statement. 

A  segment  of  the  Jewish  population  has 
traditionally  refrained,  and  is  still  refrain- 
ing, from  purchasing  plucked  and  frozen 
chickens  because  of  religious  scruples  in  con- 
nection with  the  observance  of  the  dietary 
laws. 

Consequently  any  regulation  forbidding 
the  sale  of  freshly  slaughtered  and  unplucked 
chickens  would  "be  an  interference  with  the 
traditional  practice,  and  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  religious  freedom. 

Rabbi   Mever   Cohen, 

Director. 

The  rabbis  succeeded  in  having  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  initiate  a  re- 
view of  their  regulation.  A  notice  of  the 
petition  of  the  Union  of  Orthodox  Rabbis 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  ap- 
peared in  the  Federal  Register  last  De- 
cember 14.  and  appears  below. 

In  discussions  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  I  now  learn  that  the  De- 
partment is  preparing  a  final  order 
which  will  deny  the  request  of  the  rabbis 
for  the  exemption.  Frankly.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  amazed  at  the  msensitivity  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  needs 
of  the  Orthodox  Jewish  Community.  I 
find  its  action  an  intolerable  breach  of 
freedom  of  religion.  We  cannot,  in  the 
name  of  administrative  conformity,  or- 
der indinduals  to  forsake  their  basic  be- 
liefs. For  centuries.  Jews  have  followed 
their  dietary  laws  which  are  designed  to 
insm-e  tlie  public  health.  It  is  foolish  and 
unconscionable  for  the  Department,  In 
the  name  of  pubhc  health,  to  abrogate 
that  tradition. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  Congress  will 
not  countenance  such  intolerance,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  today  which  would 
provide  the  exemption  that  the  rabbis 
seek.  I  hope  the  House  and  Senate 
speedily  move  to  correct  this  injustice 
and  provide  Orthodox  Jews  full  freedom 
of  religion. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  rule- 
making notice: 

Department    of   Agriculture    Consumer    and 

Marketing  Service  (7  CPR  Part  81) 

Inspection  op  Poultry  and  Poultry 

Products 

Poultry  slaughtered  under  kosher 

exemption 

Notice  is  hei'eby  given  in  accordance  with 
the  administrative  procedure  provisions  In  5 
U.S.C.  553.  that  the  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service  of  this  Department  has  been  peti- 
tioned by  the  Union  of  Orthodox  Rabbis  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  consider  a 
request  to  allow  poultry  slaughterers  and 
processors  who  properly  apply  under  §  81.203 
of  the  poultry   products  Inspection  regula- 


tions (7  CFR  81.203)  to  be  exempt  from  the 
feather  removal  requirements  for  dressed 
poultry  m  §§81.1  and  81.49(d)  of  the  said 
regulations  (7  CFR  81.1.  81.49(d)  )  and  from 
the  cooling  and  chilling  requirements  of 
§  81.50  of  the  said  regulations  (7  CFR  81.50). 

Section  15(a)  i3)  of  the  Poultn.-  Products 
Inspection  Act.  as  amended  (21  U.S.C.  464(a) 
(3)  )  and  §  81.203  of  the  poultry  products  in- 
spection regulations  (7  CFR  81.203)  provide 
that  the  .'\dmlnlstrator  after  proper  applica- 
tion may  exempt  any  person  who  slaughters 
or  processes  poultry  or  {xiultry  products, 
from  requirements  of  the  Act  and  regula- 
tions to  the  extent  necessary  to  avoid  con- 
flicts with  recognized  religious  dietarv-  laws 
and  still  effectuate  the  purpoees  of  the  Act. 

Review  of  Department  policy  with  respect 
to  such  exemptions  reveals  that  so-called 
"New  York  Dressed"  poultry,  that  Is.  poultry 
which  has  been  slaughtered  for  human  food 
with  head,  feet,  and  viscera  intact  and  from 
which  the  blood  and  feathers  have  been  re- 
moved. Is  produced  under  kosher  exemptions 
and  allowed  to  move  In  commerce  when  so 
marked.  The  specific  area  of  slaughter  and 
processing  Identified  In  these  prist  applica- 
tions for  kosher  exemptions  principally  in- 
volved the  scald  temperature. 

Previously,  the  Department  has  not  been 
requested  to  allow  religious  dietary  exemp- 
tions from  the  feather  removal  requirements 
or  the  chilling  and  cooling  requirement.  The 
Department  Is  seeking  further  comments, 
views,  or  data  concerning  these  two  matters. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  submit  written 
data,  views,  or  arguments  concerning  the 
proposed  amendments  may  do  so  by  filing 
them  m  duplicate,  with  the  Hearing  Clerk, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  'Washington, 
D.C.  20250,  within  30  days  after  the  date  of 
publication  of  this  notice  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

Persons  desiring  opportunity  for  oral  pres- 
entation of  views  should  address  such  re- 
quests to  Dr.  M.  R.  Humphrey,  Standards 
and  Services  Division,  Consimier  and  Market- 
ing Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  DC.  20250,  within  the  30-day 
period.  A  transcript  will  be  made  of  all  views 
orally  presented  and  will  be  filed  in  the  Office 
of  the  Hearing  Clerk. 

All  written  submissions  and  transcripts  of 
oral  views  made  ptirsuant  to  this  notice  will 
be  made  available  for  public  Inspection  un- 
less the  person  making  the  submission  re- 
quests that  it  be  held  confidential  and  a 
determination  Is  made  that  a  proper  show- 
ing in  support  of  the  request  has  been  made 
on  the  grounds  that  its  disclosure  could  ad- 
versely affect  such  person  by  disclosing  In- 
formation in  the  nature  of  trade  secrets  or 
commercial  or  financial  Information  obtained 
from  any  person  and  privileged  or  confi- 
dential, if  It  Is  determined  that  a  proper 
showing  has  been  made  In  support  of  the 
request,  the  material  will  be  held  confi- 
dential; otherwise,  notice  will  be  given  of 
denial  of  such  a  request  and  an  opportunity 
afforded  for  withdrawal  of  the  submission. 
Requests  for  confidential  treatment  will  be 
held  confidential   (7  CFR  1.27(c')). 

Comments  on  the  proposal  should  bear  a 
reference  to  the  date  and  page  number  of 
this  Issue  of  the  Federal  Register. 

Done  at  Washington,  D.C.  on  December  8, 
1971, 

Kenneth  M.  McEnroe. 

Deputy  Administrator.  Meat 

and  Poultry  Inspection  Program. 


EXTENT  OF  US.  PARTICIPATION  IN 
FRENCH  NUCLEAR  TESTING 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Feb- 


ruary of  this  year  I  expressed  grave  con- 
cern over  the  possibility  of  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  French  atmospheric  nuclear 
testing  in  the  South  Pacific.  My  concern 
was  based  on  a  report  from  a  member  of 
my  staff  who  was  traveling  in  the  South 
Pacific  at  that  time.  The  text  of  the  re- 
ixirt  was  inserted  in  the  Record  of  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1972. 

In  an  effort  to  clarify  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion regarding  the  Fi'ench  nuclear  testing 
program  on  February  23,  I  sent  letters  to 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  and  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  Direc- 
tor Gerard  Smith  asking  them  to  con- 
firm or  deny  the  examples  cited  in  my 
staff  member's  report.  I  also  asked  the 
Secretary  and  the  Director  to  provide  me 
with  statements  of  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
French  tests  and  a  review  of  any  efforts 
we  are  making  to  acliieve  French  com- 
pliance with  the  treaty  banning  nuclear 
testing  in  the  atmosphere.  The  replies 
that  I  received  from  Secretary  Laird  and 
Mr.  Smith  were  not  responsive  to  the 
questions  asked. 

"Tliere  are  reports  that  this  past  Sun- 
day, the  French  Government  resumed  at- 
mospheric nuclear  bomb  testing  in  the 
South  Pacific  that  will  continue  through 
early  next  month.  In  view  of  these  re- 
ports. I  believe  that  it  is  imperative  that 
U.S.  involvement  in  these  tests  be  made 
known. 

I  am  again,  by  letter,  requesting  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  reveal  the  U.S. 
position  on  the  French  tests  and  to 
answer  specific  questions  which  should 
clarify  once  and  for  all  the  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  French  atmospheric  nuclear 
bomb  tests.  I  am  sending  a  similar  letter 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy- 
Commission,   Mr.   John   R.   Schlesinger. 

My  letters  to  Secretary^  of  Defense 
Laird  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Chairman  Schlesinger  follow: 

June  29,  1972. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird. 

Secretary  of  Defense,   The  Pentagon,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Mr  Secretary:  With  the  resumption 
of  French  atmospheric  nuclear  bomb  testing 
in  the  South  Pacific,  I  would  again  like  to 
know  the  extent  of  American  partlclp>atlon  In 
these  tests.  Your  reply  to  a  similar  request 
of  mine  in  February  of  this  year  left  many 
unanswered  questions. 

I  believe  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  know  answers  to  the 
follotilng  questions  regarding  the  role  the 
United  States  plays  vls-vls  French  nuclear 
bomb  testing: 

(1)  Is  the  USS  Richfield,  or  any  other 
American  ship,  in  the  Pacific  for  the  express 
purpose  of  monitoring  the  French  nuclear 
bomb  tests? 

(2)  Do  United  States  aircraft  fly  through 
French  nuclear  blasts,  after  detonation,  to 
collect  nuclear  data-^ 

(3)  If  the  U.S.  collects  any  data  on  the 
French  nuclear  test  program,  do  we  provide 
any  of  this  data  to  the  French  government 
under  any  circumstances?  If  so,  what  Is  the 
U.S.  policy  for  providing  the  French  with 
data  of  this  tj-pe? 

(4)  Do  the  French  authorities  provide  the 
US.  'svlth  any  Information  or  scientific  data 
concerning  their  nuclear  bomb  tests? 

I  would  appreciate  It  if  you  would  provide 
me  with  answers  to  these  questions  noit  later 
than  July  7,  1972. 

If  any  of  this  Information  Is  classified,  I 
would  appreciate  a  personal  brleflng  covering 
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such  points,  as  well  as  unclassified  replies  lo 
the  extent  possible. 
Sincerely, 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 

JDNE  29.  1972. 
Hon.  James  R.  Schlesinger, 
Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  With  the  resumption 
of  French  atmospheric  nuclear  bomb  testing 
in  the  South  Pacific.  I  would  like  to  know 
the  extent  of  American  participation  in 
these  tests. 

I  believe  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  know  answers  to  the 
following  questions  regarding  the  role  the 
United  States  plays  vis-vis  French  nuclear 
bomb  testing: 

( 1 )  Does  the  AEC  send  observers  to  the 
test  site? 

(2)  If  the  U.S.  collects  any  data  on  the 
French  nuclear  test  program,  do  we  provide 
any  of  this  data  to  the  French  government 
under  any  circumstances?  If  so,  what  is  the 
U.S.  policy  for  providing  the  French  with 
data  of  this  tj-pe? 

(3)  Do  the  French  authorities  provide  the 
U.S.  with  any  information  or  scientific  data 
concerning  their  nuclear  bomb  tests? 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  provide 
me  with  answers  to  these  questions  not  later 
than  July  7. 1972. 

If  any  of  this  information  is  classified.  I 
would  appreciate  a  personal  briefing  cover- 
ing such  points,  as  well  as  an  unclassified 
response  to  the  extent  possible. 
Sincerely, 

JoNATH.\N  B    Bingham. 


FEDER.\L  INVESTIGATION  OF  IRISH 
NORTHERN  AID  COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  current  Fed- 
eral grand  jury  investigation  into  cer- 
tain activities  of  the  Northern  Irish  Aid 
Committee  and  other  groups  interested 
in  Irish  freedom.  That  investigation, 
which  is  being  held  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
has  been  dragging  on  tor  several  weeks. 
A  number  of  citizens  from  the  New  York 
City  area  who  have  never  set  foot  in 
Texas.  A  number  of  these  witnesses  have 
been  detained  in  the  Federal  Peniten- 
tiary' at  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  the  location 
of  the  trial  and  the  atmosphere  in  which 
it  is  being  held  suggest  that  it  is  polit- 
ically motivated  and  is  in  violation  of 
the  civil  liberties  of  the  individuals  who 
have  been  called  to  testify. 

With  that  in  mind.  I  am  today  sending 
a  telegram  to  Attorney  General  Richard 
Kleindienst  urging  Wm  to  wind  up  this 
investigation  promptly  and  allow  the  wit- 
ne.sses  to  return  to  their  homes  and 
families,  and  I  have  been  joined  by  seven 
of  my  House  colleagues  from  New  York. 
The  text  of  the  telegram,  and  the  Mem- 
bers who  have  signed,  follows: 

We  are  dismayed  to  learn  that  seven  wit- 
nesses from  the  New  York  area  interested 
In  the  cause  of  Irish  freedom  have  been  sub- 
jected to  harassment  by  your  department  in 
connection  with  a  grand  Jury  investigation 
of  alleged  violations  of  the  1968  Firearms 
Control  Act  in  Ft  Worth.  Texas.  None  of 
these  wltnes.ses  who  already  have  been  re- 
quired to  attend  two  weeks  of  hearings  in 
Ft.  Worth  have  previously  been  In  Texas. 
The  choice  of  locale  for  the  Investigation  and 


the  manner  tn  which  the  proceedings  have 
been  conducted  and  dragged  out  suggest  a 
political  motive  behind  the  entire  proceed- 
ing. The  hostile  atmosphere  In  Ft.  Worth 
is  indi:ated  by  the  fact  that  several  nurses 
who  were  peacefully  picketing  in  sympathy 
with  the  detained  witnesses  have  been  sus- 
pended from  the  Harris  Hospital  and  threat- 
ened with  loss  of  their  Jobs  unless  they 
refrain  from  picketing.  We  urge  you  to 
wind  up  this  apparently  trumped  up  proceed- 
ing promptly  and  allow  these  witnesses  to 
return  to  their  homes  and  families. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham.  William  F.  Ryan, 
Hugh  L.  Carey,  Bertram  L.  Podell,  Be:-.- 
Jamln  S.  Rosenthal,  John  G.  Dow,  Ed- 
ward I.  Koch.  Mario  Blaggi. 


PRICE  CONTROL  ON  PRINCIPAL 
CULPRIT  OMITTED 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  hLs  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
president  by  Executive  action  extended 
Federal  price  controls  to  unprocessed 
agricultural  and  seafood  products  on 
practically  all  foods  except  meat. 

The  President  omitted  price  control 
action  on  the  principal  culprit  of  run- 
away consumer  prices.  Beef,  like  oil, 
ranks  among  the  untouchables;  first  in 
privilege,  last  to  be  monitored  or 
controlled. 

There  can  be  no  effective  control  of 
food  prices  as  long  as  meat  is  excluded. 
As  controls  are  widened,  the  basis  for 
special  exemptions  are  eroded.  Controls 
to  be  effective,  must  be  extended  to  the 
entire  spectrum  of  consumer  needs. 

The  suspension  of  meat  import  quotas 
are  insufficient  to  provide  substantial  or 
lasting  pressures  on  reducing  meat  prices 
to  the  consumer.  Price  controls  are  abso- 
lutely essential  if  meat  is  to  remain  a 
part  of  the  average  citizen's  diet. 


RETIREMENT  OF  HOLLIS  R.  WIL- 
LIAMS, DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR 
FOR  WATERSHEDS,  SOIL  CON- 
SERVATION SERVICE 

(Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hollis  R. 
Williams.  Deputy  Administrator  for 
Watersheds,  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
has  announced  his  retirement  June  30, 
1972,  after  almost  38  years  of  service. 

He  has  been  Deputy  Administrator 
since  April  1959.  In  that  capacity  he  is 
responsible  for  the  watershed,  flood  pre- 
vention, and  river  basin  work  of  the  SCS. 

Mr.  Williams  was  a  member  of  the  SCS 
regional  oCRce  staff  at  Fort  Worth.  Tex., 
from  1936  to  1946.  He  was  State  Con- 
servationist for  Arkansas,  with  head- 
quarters at  Little  Rock,  from  1946  to 
1957  when  he  became  the  Administrator's 
FMeld  Representative  from  the  South- 
eastern States,  with  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

He  is  a  native  of  Arkansas  and  is  farm 
raised.  He  obtained  a  B.S.  degree  in 
physical  and  biological  sciences  at  Ar- 
kansas State  College  and  a  law  degree 
from  North  Texas  School  of  Law,  Fort 
Worth. 


He  is  the  Department's  member  on  the 
Council  of  Representatives  of  the  Water 
Resources  Council.  He  is  also  the  Depart- 
ment's representative  on  the  Inter- 
Agency  Task  Force  on  tlie  Potomac. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Ameacan 
Society  of  Range  Management. 

Mr.  Williams  received  the  Depart- 
ment's Distinguished  Service  Award  in 
1965. 

In  June  1966  he  participated,  with 
seven  others,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  in  a  one- 
month  German  water  resources  study 
of  problems  and  their  solutions. 

In  August  1966  he  was  awarded  the 
degree  of  Fellow  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Society  of  America  in  recognition  of  his 
exceptionally  outstanding  achievement 
and  leadership  in  the  field  of  soil  and 
water  conservation. 

Mr.  Williams  has  been  a  widely  de- 
manded speaker  in  conservation  circles. 

He  has  won  the  support  and  respect 
of  Members  of  the  Congress,  especially 
the  Agriculture  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate,  and  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  through  his 
cooperation  and  contributions  to  the 
work  of  these  committees. 

Mr.  Williams  has  made  an  important 
contribution  to  the  total  soil  and  water 
conservation  program  and  to  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts.  He  has  had 
a  major  role  m  the  advancement  of  the 
small  watershed  program  which  I  think 
is  one  of  the  most  important  programs 
in  the  Federal  Government. 

We  wish  him  well  m  his  retirement. 


CONGRESSMAN  HOLIFIELD  S  RE- 
MARKS ON  PRIORITY  ACTIONS 
NEEDED  TO  MEET  ENERGY 
CHALLENGES 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  esteemed  colleague.  Congressman 
HoLiFiELD,  has  over  the  years  spoken 
el(xiuently  of  the  things  wliich  need 
doing  for  our  Nation  to  meet  the  energy 
challenges  of  this  and  future  decades.  In 
a  recent  speech  before  the  American 
I*ublic  Power  Association,  Congressman 
HoLiFiELD  again  called  for  govenimen- 
tal-industrial  leadership  and  coopera- 
tive efforts  to  solve  the  energy  prob- 
lems which  unquestionably  we  now  face. 
In  his  remarks  Congressman  Holifield 
emphasized  the  priority  need  for  an 
adequately  funded,  coordinated  national 
energy  and  pollution  control  research 
and  development  effort.  He  ui-ged  the 
Congress,  at  an  early  date,  to  consider 
environmental  legislation  wliich  would 
consolidate  the  existing  en\1ronmental 
laws  into  an  understandable  and  work- 
able legislative  framework.  Finally,  he 
stated  that  changes  are  needed  in  the 
organizational  structure  in  both  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  to  fa- 
cilitate the  achievement  of  the  twin 
goals  of  supplying  adequate  energy  and 
protecting  the  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  \iew  of  the  impor- 
tance and  timeliness  of  Mr.  Holifield's 
remarks.  I  include  his  entire  speech  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
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REMARKS  BY  Congressman  Chet  Holifield 
PUBLIC  powek's  bole  in  the  national  energy 

picture 
I  am  most  appreciative  of  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  29th  Annual  Conference 
of  the  American  Public  Power  Association. 
"Meeting  the  Energy  Challenge"  Is  a  most 
appropriate  theme  for  this  conference.  Before 
I  give  you  my  views  on  some  of  these  chal- 
lenges I  would  like  to  take  note  of  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  and  are  oc- 
curing  in  Public  Power's  role  in  the  energy 
picture. 

/.  Public  power's  new  positio?i 
Your  organization  and  its  membership  are 
entering  a  new  era.  This  new  era  is  one  of 
increasing  responsibility  and  increasing  par- 
ticipation in  the  nation's  overall  energy  sup- 
ply picture.  For  example,  it  is  now  possible 
for  public  power  groups  to  Join  with  larger 
utility  organizations  and  participat*  directly 
In  the  construction  of  large,  efficient,  modern 
generating  plants.  Thus  they  can  benefit  di- 
rectly not  only  from  their  advantage  of  lower 
financing  costs  but  also  from  direct  owner- 
ship of  prime  generating  capacity.  This  right 
of  participation  was  v. on  after  a  hard  fight. 
Your  organization  and  specincally  a  number 
of  individuals  present  here  today  are  due 
special  credit  for  their  accomplishments  in 
attaining  these  new  opportunities. 

Also  I  believe,  credit  is  due  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  for  its  eflorts  In 
assisting  smaller  utility  systems  in  sharing  In 
the  benefits  of  the  latest  electrical  generating 
technologies.  These  benefits  in  most  cases 
are.  unfortunately  available  only  through 
construction  and  operation  of  large  gen- 
erating units— too  large  for  many  individual 
utilities  to  finance  and  utilize  themselves.  I 
am  referring  to  the  1968  hearings  on  various 
legislative  proposals  facilitating  the  partici- 
pation of  smaller  utilities  in  nuclear  power. 
These  were  followed  by  the  1969  and  1970 
hearings  on  legislation  providing  for  anti- 
trust review  prior  to  the  licensing  of  a 
nuclear  plant.  The  final  result  was  the  anti- 
trust act  which  was  made  available  in  De- 
cember, 1970— Public  Law  91-560,  enacted 
Decem'oer  19.  1970. 

As  you  know,  this  was  no  mean  accom- 
plishment. We  had  to  contend  with  many 
highly  Intense  and  conflicting  special  Inter- 
ests on  this  legislation.  The  Committee  ex- 
pended a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  on 
this  matter.  I  would  like  to  specially  men- 
tion the  patience  and  efforts  of  my  col- 
league. Senator  George  Aiken,  In  working 
out  the  final  piece  of  legislation. 

Public  Power  Is  also  entering  a  new  era 
of  increased  utUity  cooperation  In  other 
areas.  The  cooperative  funding  of  the  high 
priority  breeder  demonstration  plant  Is  one 
of  such  example.  Cooperation  of  the  utility 
Industry  as  a  whole  In  laying  out  and  fund- 
ing research  efforts  and  in  regional  planning 
Is  also  on  the  Increase.  All  of  these  steps 
are  encouragnlg  although  I  don't  want  to 
implv  these  first  steps  indicate  a  complete 
new  era  of  sweetne.ss  and  light  I  know  these 
first  concessions  for  greater  participation  In 
factors  afTectlng  your  destiny  and  the  des- 
tiny of  the  nation  In  the  energy  field  were 
In  certain  cases  difTlcult  to  obtain.  Accord- 
ingly, one  must  remember  that  these  gains 
must  be  closely  guarded  and  additional  ones 
aggressively  pursued 

The  nation  needs  Its  mix  of  generating 
organizations.  I  have  always  thought  that 
the  public  power  organizations  have  a  spe- 
cial Importance  In  providing  a  yardstick  for 
measuring  costs  of  electrical  energy.  Accord- 
ingly, the  public  power  sector  has  a  special 
duty  to  the  nation  of  maintaining  itself 
as  a  viable,  progressive  and  efficient  source 
of  electrical  energy.  Your  organization  and 
public  power  have  a  continued.  Important 
future  In  the  National  Energ>-  Picture. 
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//.  Actions  needed  to  meet  the  challenge 
I  have  frequently  stated  my  belief  that 
the  fuels  and  energy  problems  are  so  acute 
and  the  environmental  situation  so  sensitive 
that  they  must  be  given  almost  equal  priority 
and  acted  on  in  a  realistic,  coordinated 
manner.  I  strongly  believe  that  man  can 
employ — without  exploiting — the  resources 
of  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
without  causing  harm  to  the  environment  or 
to  generally  accepted  standards  of  lifestyle 
and  well  being.  And  I  believe  this  Is  what 
the  vast  majority  of  our  people  want.  Cer- 
talnlv  the  recent  overwhelming  defeat  of 
Proposition  9 — "the  Clean  Environment 
Act  " — in  the  California  primary  Indicates 
that  citizens  want  responsible,  prudent  ac- 
tions to  solve  the  twin  problems  of  energy 
needs  and  environmental  protection. 

The  energy  problems  will  not  be  solved 
by  merely  allowing  water  to  run  under  the 
bridge  while  assuming  that  someone,  some- 
how will  get  the  job  done.  Our  health  and 
material  well-being  are  dependent  on  the 
various  power  sources.  If  they  fall  us.  the 
very  foundations  of  our  economic  strength 
and  our  national  well-being  will  be  eroded. 
Most  Americans  are  probably  complacent 
about  these  problems  because  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  electrical  energy,  available  at  all 
times,  Is  accepted  as  a  part  of  their  way  of 
life — as  dependable  as  sunrise,  sunset,  or 
the  days  of  the  week.  They  perhaps  do  not 
realize  the  enormous  complexities  involved 
in  satisfying  the  rapidly  growing  demands 
for  the  production  of  electric  power.  These 
complexities  include  enormous  capital  invest- 
ments, requirements  at  all  governmental 
levels  which  have  to  be  satisfied  through  a 
maze  of  administrative  and  departmental 
levels,  technological  challenges,  limitations 
of  suitable  resources,  and  choices  to  be  made 
in  order  to  deal  effectively  and  slmviltane- 
ously  with  the  energy  problem  and  the  goals 
of  environmental  quality. 

Or  perhaps  the  reason  Americans  are  com- 
placent is  because  they  feel  confident  that 
their  Industrial  and  governmental  leaders 
will  solve  these  problems. 

I  can  assure  everyone  that  there  Is  no  rea- 
son to  be  complacent.  What  we  have  accom- 
plished up  to  this  point  Is  an  abundance  of 
studies  which  recognize  some  of  these  prob- 
lems and  give  a  variety  of  recommendations 
of  varying  degrees  of  practicality  for  solving 
a  piece  of  the  problem.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  no  Individual,  organization,  or 
congressional  committee  is  on  the  thresh- 
old of  providing  complete  recommendations 
to  deal  with  these  problems. 

We  all  know  that  urgency  Is  not  neces- 
sarily the  twin  brother  of  prudence  and  com- 
mon sense.  We  have  to  do  things  right  and  do 
them  well.  But  failure  to  act  promptly  to 
meet  the  challenges  would  be  an  abdication 
of  the  responsibUltles  which  we  share.  We 
must  recognize  that  there  Is  no  simple,  quick 
fix  to  the  problems  which  we  now  face.  We 
should  also  have  the  intelligence  and  the 
foresight  to  understand  that  these  problems 
will  Increase  as  the  years  go  by  unless  needed 
actions  are  taken.  Studies  are  fine  to  deter- 
mine what  we  know  and  do  not  know  and  to 
give  general  recommendations.  But  more 
studies  will  not  solve  these  problems.  We 
need  decisions  now  In  certain  fundamental 
areas.  We  need  the  decisions  which.  In  the 
Jttdgment  of  our  most  qualified  and  respon- 
sible people,  are  the  ones  which  are  In  the 
best  public  Interest. 

What  Is  needed  now  are  determined  efforts 
within  the  Industry  and  the  Government  to 
solve  these  problems.  We  need  leadership — 
Industrial  and  political — exercised  coopera- 
tively and  with  determination  and  zeal  to 
get  the  Job  done.  We  need  solutions  in  which 
common  sen'^e.  economics,  and  the  continu- 
ing security  of  our  nation  are  considered  as 
well  as  other  matters.  Leadership  is  needed 


now.  We  can  preserve  the  dlfiereuces  which 
are  fundamental  in  our  respective  areas  of 
activities  while  uniting  to  provide  the  lead- 
ership and  the  effort  needed  to  solve  these 
problems. 

I  would  like  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the 
more  significant  areas  in  which  prompt 
solutions  are  needed. 

A.  Energy  research  and  development 
Experts  agree  that  new  energy  tech- 
nologies offer  the  only  valid  opportunities 
for  meeting  growing  energy  needs  In  the  dec- 
ades ahead.  Tne  nation  needs  a  comprehen- 
sive energy  research  and  development  policy 
which  must  be  developed  in  the  cont«xt  of 
broader  energy  policy  issues.  Our  nation  is 
becoming  Increasingly  dependent  upon  for- 
eign sources  of  fuel  which  are  half-way 
down  the  gullet  of  the  Russian  Bear.  We 
must  learn  to  better  utilize  present  energy 
resources,  preferably  those  on  the  American 
Continent,  and  we  must  also  learn  how  to 
use  some  of  the  most  practical  new  sources. 
Most  fortunately  the  vision  of  the  late 
1950's  and  early  1960's  has  given  us  the  guid- 
ance we  needed  and  are  now  following  con- 
cerning our  present,  most  practical  solution 
to  our  long-range  energy  problems.  This,  as 
you  know,  is  the  nuclear  energy  route.  The 
history  of  this  Important  decision  is  being 
forgotten.  Let  me  briefly  review  it  for  you. 
since  it  should  be  used  as  a  guide  for  forth- 
coming decisions. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  1950's,  the  feasi- 
bility of  civilian  nuclear  power  was  demon- 
strated. The  next  phase  was  the  expensive 
one — the  development  of  practical  nuclear 
power  plants  in  all  of  the  fundamental  re- 
spects— economics,  safety  and  proven  relia- 
bility. Prior  to  the  start  of  this  phase,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  became 
unpopular.  We  asked  for  a  thorough  reap- 
praisal of  our  efforts.  I  will  admit  I  was  a 
leader  in  the  new  attitude  which  developed. 
We  demanded  an  answer  to  the  question  of 
whether  nuclear  power  was  truly  needed.  We 
knew  of  the  claims  made  that  there  were 
centuries  of  supply  of  conventional  fuels.  We 
had  heard  the  siren  song  of  exotic  sources 
of  energy  Just  around  the  corner.  We  wanted 
to  make  certain  nuclear  energy  was  justified 
before  we  authorized  the  expenditure  of  the 
large  sums  of  public  funds  which  would  be 
needed  to  bring  nuclear  power  to  the  point 
of  benefit  lo  this  nation. 

Our  challenge  finally  culminated  In  the 
1962  Report  to  the  President.  This  report  was 
based  on  a  study  of  practical  solutions  to 
our  long-range  energy  needs.  It  was  the  prod- 
uct of  responsible  agencies  of  Government — 
AEC.  Interior.  FPC  and  NAS— and  knowl- 
edgeable individuals  and  organizations  out- 
side of  Government. 

The  findings  of  the  study  were  specific: 
the  only  practical  present  solution  to  our 
long-range  energy  needs  was  nuclear  energy 
— fission  or  fusion.  Since  only  the  feasibility 
of  fission  reactors  had  been  proven,  the 
study  laid  out  a  program  for  developing  fis- 
sion reactors  to  meet  our  long-term  needs 
for  energy.  This  program,  of  course,  high- 
lighted the  development  of  the  breeder 
recognizing  that  without  the  breeder,  fission 
energy  could  not  meet  our  long-term  needs. 
As  many  of  you  recall,  tlie  Committee  then 
held  hearings  to  receive  the  views  of  the 
public  and  many  of  the  experts  in  the  en- 
ergy field  We  had  both  proponents  and 
opponents  before  us.  The  cxinclusions  of  the 
1962  Report  to  the  President  stood  the  test. 
No  factual  information  was  presented  which 
refuted  its  basic  conclusion:  Nuclear  energy 
was  needed  to  supply  our  long-term  needs. 

Tlie  1962  Report  was  updated  In  1967  and 
the  conclusions  were  reaffirmed  in  all  funda- 
mental respects.  President  Nixon,  on  June  4, 
1971,  reaffirmed  the  commitment  to  proceed 
with  the  breeder  reactor  as  our  priority  effort 
In  the  development  of  a  new  source  of  energy. 
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He  a'.so  specifically  endorsed  the  goal  of  com- 
pleting our  first  demonstration  breeder  re- 
actor by  1980.  I  will  say  more  about  this 
demonstration  plant  later. 

The  President  also  emphasized  the  Impor- 
tance of  developing  ways  of  upgrading  fossil 
fuels  and  better  ways  of  generating  clean 
energy  from  coal,  oil,  and  gas.  This.  I  might 
add.  Is  what  the  Joint  Committee  has  always 
advocated.  It  Is  essential  that  we  utilize  our 
great  wealth  of  fossil  fuels. 

We  have  clearly  established  nuclear  en- 
ergy as  our  national  priority  development 
effort.  I  fully  realize  we  should  not  Ignore 
other  new  energy  sources  as  potentially  im- 
portant supplemental  forms  Fusion  and  solar 
are  the  prime  ones  usually  considered  Re- 
search and  development  on  these  potential 
sources  should  be  continued  for  the  long- 
range  future. 

Necessary  steps  must  be  taken  to  give 
priorities  to  federal  energy  research  programs 
In  these  supplemental  energy  areas  In  addi- 
tion, research  concerning  transmission,  con- 
version, utilization,  conservation,  and  waste 
disposal  must  be  carried  out.  A  coordinated 
and  adequate  research  effort  should  produce 
the  Information  which  would  document  the 
feasibility  of  the  various  options,  the  role 
each  option  could  play  in  the  solution  of  our 
energy  problems,  and  realistic  timetables  for 
their  development. 

I  might  add  that  some  major  changes  In 
research  and  development  efforts  have  been 
occurring  In  the  past  five  years.  For  ex- 
ample, although  the  breeder  reactor  program 
has  Increased  97  f".  in  the  past  five  years, 
coal  resources  research  and  development  has 
lncrea.<;ed  300":  and  laser  nuclear  fusion  re- 
search has  Increased  over  l.OOO^c  In  the  same 
period. 

Another  Important  level  from  the  nuclear 
program  Is  the  need  to  exit  out  development 
efforts  from  time  to  time  One  of  our  most 
difficult  tasks  has  been  to  stop  work  on 
concepts  which  do  not  prove  promising  The 
Joint  Committee  has  had  to  drop  about  V2 
dozen  different  reactor  concepts  which  first 
were  thought  to  have  promise  This  must  be 
done  to  conserve  resources. 

A  small  but  significant  first  step  in  the 
energy  research  and  development  area  was 
taken  by  the  Congress  last  year  when  It  au- 
thorized the  AEC  to  perform  energy  and  en- 
vironmental research  In  areas  other  than 
the  nuclear  field.  The  Commission  has  Initi- 
ated a  modest  program  In  this  arf-a  but  It  Is 
only  a  small  beginning.  What  Is  needed  Is  a 
cooperative  Industrial-Governmental  effort  to 
spearhead  energy  and  pollution  control  re- 
search and  development.  There  Is  need  for 
an  Independent  and  separate  agency  within 
the  Federal  Government  to  coordinate  and 
focus  such  a  cooperative  governmental-In- 
dustrial research  effort  Concurrently,  there 
Is  need  within  the  Industry  for  these  efforts 
to  be  coordinated  and  supported  by  an  appro- 
priate share  of  private  finances  I  need  not 
remind  you  of  the  successful  governmental 
Industrial  cooperative  efforts  starting  in  the 
early  1960s  in  the  nuclear  power  field.  I  be- 
lieve that  that  experience  should  serve  us 
well  In  dealing  with  these  problems. 

.Some  experts  have  suggested  that  federal 
agency  research  and  development  activities 
should  be  consolidated  Into  a  single  agency 
such  as  the  AEC.  Others  have  suggested  the 
creation  of  an  independent  energy  develop- 
ment corporation.  Perhaps  others  are  satisfied 
with  the  existing  situation.  The  Important 
message  Is,  that  there  Is  a  need  for  co- 
ordinated national  effort.  It  must  be  ade- 
quately funded  and  undertaken  on  a  prlorTTy 
basis.  The  AEC  has  In  being  the  greatest  ag- 
gregation of  existing  facilities,  laboratories 
and  scientific  personnel  In  the  country  They 
might  well  undertake  this  Important  respon- 
sibility. But  regardless  of  where  the  respon- 
sibility \»  placed,  there  is  a  need  for  prompt 
decisions  And  eictlons 


B.  Consolidation  of  enviTonmental  legislation 

The  Congress  should  at  an  early  date  con- 
sider environmental  legislation  which  would 
consolidate  the  existing  environmental  laws 
Into  an  understandable  and  workable  legisla- 
tive framework.  The  longer  this  Is  postponed 
the  greater  the  risk  of  energy  shortage,  the 
greater  the  economic  Impact  for  consumers  of 
energy,  and  the  more  time  of  the  Nation's 
technical  talent  will  be  diverted  from  their 
primary  task.  Further,  the  opportunities  for 
practical  actions  to  protect  the  environment 
will  be  lessened. 

Some  of  our  current  dlfHcultles  are  due  to 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  which 
Is  almost  completely  lacking  In  prescribing 
practical  procedures  for  carrying  out  lt8 
policy  changes.  The  procedural  requirements 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  Act  are  being 
developed  and  refined  In  Judicial  decisions 
and  In  agency  reactions  to  those  decisions. 
This  development  could  continue  for  years. 
In  the  meantime,  uncertainties,  duplication, 
delay  and  Increased  economic  burden  on  con- 
sumers win  continue  without  abatement. 

The  AEC's  experience  in  this  area  during 
the  past  year  should  be  ample  warning  that 
action  must  be  taken  in  this  area  at  the  con- 
gressional level  to  provide  needed  guidance. 
My  latest  information  is  that  the  AEC  now 
has  122  pages  of  printed  guidelines  and  in- 
structions to  applicants  on  the  general  con- 
tent of  their  environmental  reports. 

The  public  should  know  the  price  of  set- 
tlement that  some  utilities  are  being  forced 
to  pay  In  the  name  of  environmental  pro- 
tection. The  public  ought  to  know  that  they 
will  end  up  paying  the  price.  And  that  some 
of  these  claimed  solutions  will,  in  fact,  ag- 
gravate the  environmental  problems.  The 
best  Judgments  should  be  obtained  as  to 
whether  the  price  In  all  cases  Is  worth  It.  In 
some  cases  rates  will  have  to  be  doubled  to 
meet  the  staggering  demands  of  total  com- 
pliance with  national  environmental  re- 
quirements. We  all  agree  that  a  price  must 
be  paid  to  achieve  adequate  protection.  But 
I  am  suspicious  that  In  many  instances,  the 
standards  have  been  set  at  unrealistic  levels 
and  on  time  schedules  which  are  overly  de- 
manding. I  also  question  whether  the  hun- 
dreds of  pages  In  draft  and  final  environ- 
mental reports  are  really  worth  the  costs 
which  are  Involved. 

As  a  result  of  the  delay  In  licensing  the 
operation  of  nuclear  power  plants,  caused  in 
part  by  the  procedural  requirements  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  the  Con- 
gress was  called  upon  recently  to  enact  tem- 
porary operating  licensing  authority  to  deal 
with  the  emergency  situation.  Even  In  the 
light  of  expected  power  shortages  It  was  very 
difficult  to  get  legislation  enacted  which 
would  provide  the  needed  flexibility  In  li- 
censing the  operation  of  nuclear  plants. 
Hopefully  the  legislation  which  was  finally 
enacted  will  assist  in  bringing  plants  on  the 
line  In  an  expeditious  fashion.  It  should  be 
clearly  understood,  however,  that  this  legis- 
lation Is  only  a  temporary  measure  intended 
to  deal  with  the  present  short-term  emer- 
gency situation.  A  solution  Is  still  needed  for 
the  long-term  so  that  plants  can  be  brought 
on  the  line  before  other  emergency  situa- 
tions materialize.  There  la  a  need  for  a  coor- 
dinated and  workable  system  for  the  early 
approval  of  power  plant  siting.  Perhaps  such 
a  system  will  be  encouraged  by  the  enact- 
ment of  Federal  land  use  and  power  plant 
siting  legislation  now  before  the  Congress. 
What  we  now  have  is  a  maze  of  unrelated 
federal,  state,  and  local  laws  and  regulations 
which  present  multiple,  circuitous,  and  dis- 
oriented requirements  for  power  plant  siting 
and  transmission  line  approval.  The  exist- 
ing bewildering  situation  is  not  In  the  public 
interest  because  the  public  very  clearly  suf- 
fers in  at  least  two  respects:  delays  In  the 
availability  of  needed  energy  and  increased 
consumer  costs. 


C.  Governmental  organisation 
I  would  be  the  first  to  recognize  that  we 
needed     changes     in     our    Government     to 
achieve  our  twin  goals  of  supplying  adequate 
energy  and  protecting  the  environment 

There  is  now  a  fragmented  web  of  author- 
ity In  the  energy  field  at  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels.  With  such  fragmentation,  there 
Is  no  identified  organization  within  the 
Governmental  structure  to  make  decisions 
and  to  get  on  with  getting  the  Job  done.  In- 
deed, a  problem  both  industry  and  govern- 
ment officials  face  is  to  whom  in  this  web 
does  one  go  and  for  what,  and.  Importantly, 
what  is  decided  with  finality  at  the  various 
governmental  administrative  levels.  We  need 
changes  at  all  levels.  Energy  and  energy 
fuels  are,  to  a  major  degree  interchangeable. 
They  should  be  treated  as  a  unit.  But  such 
Is  not  the  case  in  our  Federal  Government. 
A  difficult  question  is  if  the  changes  are  to 
be  accomplished  for  the  long  term  by  legis- 
lation, what  legislative  approval,  considering 
practical  political  realities,  is  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  public. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware  that  last  year 
Prfeident  Nixon  made  some  very  ambitious 
proposals  for  Government  reorganization.  He 
proposed  to  create  four  new  departments  In 
the  Federal  Government  In  place  of  seven 
existing  departments.  One  of  the  four  new 
departments  would  be  a  Department  of 
Natural  Resources;  and  within  that  depart- 
ment, several  echelons  below  the  Secretary 
level,  there  would  be  an  Administrator  who 
would  deal  with  all  energy  and  mineral  re- 
sources matters.  The  new  department  wo\ild 
be  given  the  responsibility  for  developing 
and  administering  national  power  policy  in- 
cluding, among  other  things,  the  civilian 
power  functions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. As  Chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations.  I  have  been 
very  much  involved  In  the  consideration  and 
evaluation  of  the  proposal. 

Detailed  hearings  on  the  proposal  have  not 
yet  been  held.  At  this  point,  It  Is  not  alto- 
gether clear  how  firmly  committed  the  Ad- 
ministration is  to  a  shift  of  civilian  programs 
In  atomic  energy.  It  Is  also  apparent  that  the 
fragmented  approach  to  the  Importance  of 
energy  In  our  society  will,  unless  changed, 
fall  to  meet  the  challenge.  A  serious  question 
is  posed  as  to  whether  so  sophisticated  a 
technology  program  as  the  breeder  reactor 
should  be  moved  Into  a  new  setting,  at  this 
crucial  stage  of  the  program,  where  It  could 
be  lost  or  forgotten.  Even  more  serious  Is  the 
question  whether  the  Administration  con- 
templates the  breakup  of  the  AEC  and  the 
submergence  of  nuclear  power  develop- 
ments— an  action  which  might  provide  op- 
portunity for  large  corporations  to  acquire 
monopolistic  control  and  engage  In  price 
manipulation  of  this  great  new  source  of 
energy. 

Of  course,  it  Is  easier  to  pull  together  some 
of  the  energy  functions  in  one  agency  than 
It  is  to  develop  a  national  policy  for  energy 
The  hard  thinking  and  hard  working  should 
be  on  energy  policy.  If  the  policy  is  good,  the 
organization  can  be  more  readily  adopted  to 
provide  the  necessary  structural  underpin- 
ning. Although  some  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
Congress  differ  on  the  specifics  of  an  all- 
energy  organization.  I  think  that  most  would 
agree  that  a  combined  energy  organization 
in  the  Executive  Branch  Is  necessary. 

It  should  be  recognized  frankly  that  there 
are  factors  working  against  the  early  enact- 
ment of  the  proposal  to  create  a  Department 
of  Natural  Resources.  There  is  considerable 
skepticism  about  wholesale  reform  packages, 
particularly  where  the  Issues  are  politically 
sensitive  or  the  prerogatives  of  the  Congress 
are  at  stake.  Matters  of  such  far-reaching 
importance  cannot  be  disposed  of  sum- 
marily. And.  of  course,  this  Is  a  political 
election  year. 

It  would  be  wonderful  If  we  had  an  Im- 


mediate legislative  answer  on  what  is  the 
best  organizational  structure  within  the 
Executive  Branch  to  deal  with  energy  mat- 
ters. Actions  to  solve  some  of  the  energy 
problems  with  which  we  are  now  faced  could, 
perhaps,  be  handled  in  the  final  legislative 
action  on  the  proposed  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  On  the  other  hand  they  may 
have  to  be  handled  in  separate  legislation. 
The  President's  Energy  Message  of  June  4, 
1971.  was  indeed  historic  and  served  a  most 
useful  purpose.  ATiat  Is  needed  now  are 
follow-up  actions  to  get  on  with  the  tasks 
of  achieving  the  goals  set  forth  In  that  mes- 
sage. In  certain  areas,  such  as  priority 
attention  to  a  balanced  and  imaginative  re- 
search and  development  program,  no  positive 
action  has,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
been  taken  by  the  Administration.  Any 
further  postpotiement  of  implementation  of 
needed  programs  until  action  is  taken  on 
pending  legislation  would  be  an  Irresponsible 
action.  There  is  unanimous  agreement  of 
qualified  persons  that  the  time  for  major 
commitments  to  programs  is  already  long 
overdue.  The  time  problem  is  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  long  lead  times  are  Involved 
In  most  of  the  priority  energy  efforts 

Let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
President  is  free  now  to  act  to  consolidate 
energy  research  and  development  activities 
Into  a  single  agency.  It  was  In  anticipation 
of  the  fact  that  he  might  want  to  do  so,  that 
the  Congress  last  year  amended  the  Atomic 
Energv  Act  to  give  the  AEC  broader  re- 
sponsibility In  the  area  of  energy  and  en- 
vironmental research.  The  President  Is  also 
free  to  act  now  to  consolidate  and  coordinate 
the  various  segments  within  the  Executive 
Branch  in  the  Interest  of  assisting  in  the 
development  of  energy  policy  and  to  fa- 
cllitat-e  related  decisions  in  the  Executive 
Branch. 

I  am  not  suggesting  for  a  moment  that 
these  actions  will  be  all  that  is  needed  or 
will  be  an  acceptable  substitute  for  legisla- 
tion establishing  a  new  Department  or 
Agency.  I  am  saying  that  actions  are  needed 
now  which  are  not  dependent  on  sucly 
legislation.  The  President,  In  his  constitu- 
tional capacity  as  Chief  Executive,  or  by 
specific  delegation  of  authority  from  the 
Congress,  possesses  a  broad  range  of  author- 
ity to  delegate  functions,  create  and  abolish 
agencies,  and  take  other  "f-tions.  In  other 
words,  actions  can  be  taken  now  so  that 
needed  policy  decisions  in  the  energy  area 
can  be  made  and  progress  Initiated  to  carry 
out  those  decisions.  No  reorganization  will 
help  to  solve  the  energy  problems  without 
a  clear  mandate  and  commitment  by  the 
Executive  Branch  to  the  priority  of  the  efforts. 
This  mandate  and  priority  is  normally  com- 
municated to  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
American  people,  In  the  annual  budget.  The 
priorities  and  program  commitments  in  the 
President's  budget  obviously  do  not  depend 
on  any  reorganization  within  the  Executive 
Branch. 

•  •  •  •  * 

It  should  clearly  follow  from  what  I  have 
said,  that  State  and  local  governments 
should  move  ahead  promptly  to  provide  for 
coordinated  and  concerted  efforts  In  the  en- 
ergy and  related  environmental  areas.  There 
are  needs  at  the  State  and  local  levels  to 
get  properly  organized  In  these  areas.  Here 
m  California  for  example,  we  have  a  State 
power  plant  siting  committee  made  up  of 
various  departments  of  government  ranging 
from  Fish  and  Game  through  Water  Quality 
Control  but  with  no  one  on  the  committee 
re.sponsible  for  providing  electrical  power— a 
perfect  example  of  an  unbalanced  approach. 
In  other  states,  the  Attorney  General's  office 
participates  in  litigation  to  stop  the  opera- 
tion of  a  plant,  while  other  officials  of  the 
same  state  assert  that  the  plant  output  is 
urgently  needed  and  should  be  made  avail- 


able. Obviously  such  confilcts  have  to  be 
resolved  within  State  governments  so  that 
balanced  needs  can  be  met. 

.  *  •  *  • 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  you  with  the  im- 
pression that  the  need  for  governmental  re- 
structuring to  deal  with  energy  m-ttcrs  ;j 
confined  to  the  Executive  Branch. 

I  believe  a  congressional  organization  along 
energv  lines  is  also  called  for  In  the  Con- 
gress. The  Interior  Committees  of  both  houses 
which  are  chaired  by  colleagues  of  mine  on 
the  Atomic  Energy  Committee.  Senator 
Jackson  and  Congressman  Asplnall,  are  mak- 
ing studies  of  energy  problems  across  the 
board.  I  believe  that  when  these  studies  are 
finished  we  will  have  the  facts  we  need  to 
organize  the  Congress  on  the  basis  of  na- 
tional energy  needs.  One  approach  could  be 
the  setting  up  of  a  Joint  committee  on  en- 
ergy. A  bill  has  already  been  introduced  In 
the  Senate  to  have  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy's  function  expanded  to  that 
of  a  Joint  Conunittce  on  Energy.  Clean  and 
plentiful  energy  supplies  are  now  of  such 
importance  to  the  welfare  and  future  of 
our  nation  that  they  warrant  special 
considerations. 

.  •  •  •  • 

These  are  some  of  the  challenges  with 
which  we  are  faced.  Some  of  the  solutions 
are  within  the  capacity  of  segments  of  the 
governmental  and  industrial  structures.  But 
no  one  Individual  or  organization,  either 
government  or  Industry,  can  do  the  job 
alone.  The  difficult  decisions  will  reqi.lre  a 
coordinated  team  effort  at  the  highest  levels 
of  government  and  industry  with  substantial 
support  of  the  public. 

Your  association  can  perform  a  most  val- 
uable public  service  by  contributing  to  the 
leadership  which  is  needed  for  this  team 
effort  and  by  helping  to  gain  public  sup- 
port. To  solve  the  energy  problem,  our  na- 
tion needs  a  combination  of  governmental 
and  industrial  leadership  as  well  as  a  spirit 
of  determination  to  get  the  Job  done. 

The  time  for  additional  studies  Is  over. 
Now  Is  the  time  for  action,  program  com- 
mitments, implementation,  and  solutions. 
Someone  has  to  supply  the  spark  to  kindle 
the  flame — hopefully  my  message  today,  to- 
gether with  the  efforts  of  your  association. 
Its  members  and  others  like  you,  will  supply 
that  spark.  I  know  of  no  other  area  which 
provides  an  opportunity  for  a  greater  con- 
tribution to  the  public  Interest  and  to  the 
future  security  of  our  nation. 

I  urge  you  to  do  all  that  you  can  to  see 
that  actions  are  Initiated  and  that  progress 
Is  made. 

/;/.  Status  of  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor  demonstration  plant 
Certainly,  an  Important  matter  of  Interest 
to  public  power  utilities — aside  from  the 
everyday  problems  with  which  they  are  con- 
fronted— is  the  building  of  the  first  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor  demonstration 
plant.  I  would  like  to  report  briefly  on  the 
status  of  the  project.  There  are  both  good 
points  and  bad  points  to  report.  First,  the 
good  points. 

Tlie  accomplishments  achieved  by  the  elec- 
tric utility  industry,  during  the  past  year 
have  set  a  new  precedent  in  terms  of  co- 
operation within  its  several  segments.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  magnificent  Job  that  was 
done  In  obtaining  pledges  from  the  utility 
companies  for  contributions  to  be  made  to 
the  cost  of  building  the  first  liquid  metal 
f&st  breeder  reactor  demonstration  plant.  A 
total  of  $240  million  was  pledged.  The  Breed- 
er Reactor  Corporation  is  now  In  the  process 
of  converting  the  pledges  to  hard  cash. 

Contributions  pledged  by  the  public  utili- 
ties total  about  $40  million.  This  share  of 
the  total  is  proportional  to  the  fraction  of 
electric  generating  capacity  of  these  utilities. 


It  Is  a  fine  contribution.  It  is  an  indication 
of  your  Interest  in  contributing  to  the 
achievement  of  this  Important  goal. 

The  Federal  Government,  of  course,  has  a 
major  role  in  this  development.  In  our  fiscal 
year  1971  AEC  authorization  bill,  there  was 
provided  850  million  in  direct  asslstaiice  for 
this  project.  By  the  time  we  were  dealing 
with  fiscal  year  1972  authorization,  the  esti- 
mate of  costs  and  other  factors  made  it  clear 
that  we  would  have  to  double  this  amount  in 
order  to  obtain  a  viable  arrangement  among 
the  parties.  This  we  recommended  and  the 
Congress  approved  an  increase  to  $100  mil- 
lion for  direct  Government  assistance.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  this  SlOO  million 
of  direct  assistance  is  in  addition  to  the  vast 
R&D  sums  committed  annually  by  the 
government  to  the  success  of  the  overall 
program. 

In  summary,  the  utilities  entered  into  the 
project  with  a  spirit  of  cooperation  deserv- 
ing of  the  highest  commendation.  The  co- 
operation is  unprecedented.  The  authoriza- 
tion and  apprc^rlatlon  of  funds  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  proceeded  on  good 
schedule  and  we  should  be  well  on  our  way 
toward  the  development  of  a  memorandum 
of  understanding  which  is  required  as  the 
basis  for  the  conduct  of  the  project.  The  gen- 
eral basis  for  the  arrangement  among  the 
parties  must  lie  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  for  a  period  of  45  days 
while  the  Congress  is  in  session  (unless 
waived  bv  a  resolution  of  the  Committee ) . 

Now  tlie  bad  points.  Early  this  year,  during 
Joint  Committee  public  hearings  on  the  fiscal 
year  1973  authorization  bill.  I  inquired  of 
Chairman  Schleslnger  and  his  staff  concern- 
ing when  we  could  expect  to  receive  the  basis 
for  the  arrangement  in  order  that  we  could 
study  It  and  hold  public  hearings  on  it.  We 
will  do  this  to  assure  that  it  Is  a  good  ar- 
rangement and  that  we  have  the  benefit  of 
comment  by  the  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  utility  industry,  and 
the  public  at  large  and  finally  get  on  with 
the  Job.  At  that  time  we  were  told  that  we 
should  expect  to  have  the  general  basis  of 
the  arrangement  by  May  1.  We  have  not  yet 
received  that  information  and  we  are  now 
close  to  two  months  behind  the  original 
schedule. 

On  June  26,  the  Committee  met  with  the 
Commission  in  order  to  find  out  the  details 
of  the  problems  being  encountered  in  reach- 
ing a  proper  basis  to  go  forward  with  the 
project. 

The  cause  of  much  of  the  delay  relates  to 
an  appraisal  of  the  several  sites  on  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  system  which  had 
been  under  consideration  for  this  demon- 
stration plant.  Each  site  has  Its  own  prob- 
lems. A  technical  problem  arose  a  few  months 
ago  concerning  whether  a  sodium  reheat  sys- 
tem should  be  built  into  this  plant.  This 
proposal  has  now  been  rejected — but  it  cost 
us  valuable  time.  A  few  more  delays  In  deci- 
sion making  on  unnecessary  proposals  and  we 
will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  goal  established 
over  a  year  ago  by  President  Nixon  in  his  his- 
toric energy  message  to  the  Congress — of 
having  a  demonstration  breeder  reactor  on 
the  line  by  1980. 

Some  aspects  of  the  project  have  been 
moving  along,  but  uutu  a  decision  is  made 
with  respect  to  the  siting  of  this  plant,  we 
will  be  I'Sslng  more  valuable  time.  Thereac- 
tor  vendors  have  submitted  proposals  on  the 
design  and  construction  aspects  of  the  plant, 
and  these  proposals  have  been  under  study 
by  the  parties.  An  environmental  Impact 
statement  was  issued  in  AprU  assessing  the 
effects  that  the  building  and  operaUon  of  this 
plant  would  have  on  its  surroundings.  This 
Is  helpful  but  It  must  be  augmented  with 
data  pertaining  to  the  specific  site. 

My  final  comment  is  that  it  appears  from 
mv  vantage  point  that  this  project  Is  not 
being  pursued   as  a  high  priority  effort  as 
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designated  by  the  President.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  continue  In  this  manner.  All  of  the 
parties  must  resolve  anew  to  reach  aereement 
so  that  the  prime  decisions  can  be  made. 
These  concern:  specific  commitments  of  each 
participant;  reactor  site;  reactor  vendors; 
construction  contractors;  and  fundamental 
design  decisions.  These  decisions  must  be 
made  as  soon  as  practicable.  If  we  fall  to  move 
with  greater  speed,  I  am  afraid  that  this  Im- 
portant project  may  experience  the  fate  of 
some  past  cooperative  projects  in  which  so 
many  parties  were  Involved  that  no  decisions 
could  be  reached  in  a  timely  fashion.  Those 
projects  wallowed  in  the  mire  of  indecision 
and  subsequently  died.  This  great  project 
must  not  be  allowed  to  die.  It  is  a  vital  seg- 
ment of  our  overall  National  research  and 
development  program.  The  fast  breeder  re- 
actor is  the  only  practical,  obtainable  an- 
swer for  an  Inexhaustible  supply  of  electric- 
ity for  mankind's  need  for  the  next  ten 
decades.  If  this  country  la  to  maintain  Itself 
in  its  present  position  of  world  prominence, 
with  an  improved  balance  rf  trade,  It  must 
assure  itself  in  its  present  position  of  world 
prominence,  and  with  an  improved  balance 
of  trade,  it  must  assure  itself  of  reliable  and 
adequate  energy  resources. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  f>olnt  out  that  our 
country  is  becoming  more  dependent  each 
day  on  foreign  oil  and  gas  resources. 

Western  Europe  and  Japan  are  dependent 
on  unstable  Middle  East  oil  for  as  much  as 
80  c  of  their  supply.  Our  only  alternative  to 
reliance  upon  an  undependable  foreign  oil 
supply  Is  for  us  to  own  and  control  our  own 
fuel  supply. 

For  the  electric  {wwer  {jortlon  of  our  fuel 
supply,  the  fast  breeder  reactor  Is  the  only 
answer  within  an  acceptable  time  period. 


LEAD  POISONING  IN  THE  STREETS 

I  Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mi.'i.sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  19, 
1972,  47  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate joined  with  Senator  Philip  Hart  and 
me  in  calling  upon  the  Administrator  of 
the  En\-ironmental  Protection  Agency  to 
promulgate  regulations  which  will  re- 
move all  lead  from  gasoline  by  1977  at 
the  very  latest. 

Each  year  thousands  of  yomig  chil- 
dren are  subjected  to  the  hazards  of  lead 
poisoning.  This  devasting  disease  takes 
its  toll  in  terms  of  mental  retardation, 
blindness  and  even  death.  The  real 
tragedy  of  this  malady  however,  is  that 
it  is  totally  preventable. 

Yet  each  year  some  200  youngsters  be- 
tween the  ages  of  1  and  6  die  as  a  direct 
result  of  childhood  lead  poisoning.  An 
additional  6.000  suffer  brain  damage.  All 
told,  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  estimates  that  600,000 
children  are  afflicted  each  and  every 
year. 

The  prime  cause  of  this  dread  disease 
1.S  the  ingestion  of  lead-tainted  paint  and 
plaster  fallen  from  the  walls  and  ceilings 
of  dilapidated  dwellings.  And  for  the  past 
three  years  I  have  led  a  national  cam- 
paign to  combat  this  crlppler  and  killer 
of  young  children.  But  lead-ba.sed  paint 
is  not  the  sole  cause  of  this  tragic  ill- 
ness. Another  major  source  is  the  very 
air  we  breathe. 

Recently  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  propcsed  regulatioas  to  reduce 
the  lead  content  of  gasoline  by  approxi- 


mately two-thirds  over  a  period  of  5 
years.  Whil3  these  regulations  are  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  they  are  far  from 
suflBcient  to  ensure  that  our  health  is 
adequately  protected  from  the  dangers 
of  air-borne  lead. 

As  the  Washington  Post  editorialized 
on  June  28: 

Because  the  presence  of  lead  in  gasoline 
Is  such  an  obvious  health  and  environmental 
threat,  Immediate  action  should  be  taken 
to  eliminate  the  danger.  If  officials  were  told 
that  a  deranged  criminal  was  loose  In  the 
neighborhood  among  children,  there  would 
be  no  hesitation  to  act.  With  200  annual 
deaths  from  lead  poisoning  and  6,000  cases 
of  retardation,  why  is  anyone  hesitating  to 
act  against  one  of  the  major  causes — leaded 
gasoline? 

Clearly,  the  time  to  act  Is  now.  Lead 
must  be  banned  from  use  in  gasoline,  with 
total  lead  removal  completed  by  1977  at 
the  very  latest.  If  we  do  not  adopt  this 
schedule,  we  will  continue  to  expose  the 
public,  and  particularly  the  inner  city 
poor,  to  a  devastating  yet  totally  prevent- 
able disease, 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  letter  sent  on  June  19  to 
Administrator  Ruckelshaus  by  Senator 
Hart  and  me  on  behalf  of  49  Members 
of  Congress.  I  also  include  the  June  28 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  in 
support  of  our  position. 

U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  DC,  June  19, 1972. 
Hon.  William  D.  Ruckelshaus, 
Administrator,      Environmental     Protection 

Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ruckelshaus:  We  were  all 
heartened  by  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  io  reduce 
the  lead  content  of  gasoline.  Upon  close 
e.xamination  of  your  proposed  regulations, 
however,  we  must  conclude  that  they  will 
not  remove  the  lead  fast  enough  to  provide 
adequate  public  health  protection.  Based  on 
the  hearings  of  your  agency  and  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  the  Environment,  our 
position  is  that  all  lead  should  be  removed 
from  gasoline  by  1977  at  the  very  latest.  This 
Judgment  is  based  upon  two  considerations: 
( 1 )  that  the  dangers  posed  by  lead  to  human 
health  have  not  been  adequately  considered 
in  the  proposed  regulations:  and  (2)  that  a 
more  severe  schedule  of  lead  reduction  than 
that   proposed   is   economically   feasible. 

THE  dancers  posed 

In  our  view,  the  most  convincing  argument 
for  total  lead  removal  by  1977  is  the  effect  of 
lead  in  gasoline  on  the  lead  content  of  dirt. 
A  number  of  recent  studies  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  have  revealed 
alarmingly  high  levels  of  lead  in  dirt.  For 
example,  samples  from  the  New  York  City 
area  ranged  from  3.000  to  5,400  parts  of  lead 
per  million  parts  of  dirt.  Seventy-seven  mid- 
western  cities  averaged  1.636  parts  per  mil- 
lion In  residential  areas,  2,413  parts  per  mil- 
lion in  commercial  areas.  Four  southeastern 
cities  ranged  from  600  up  to  2,600  parts  per 
million.  The  Salt  Lake  Basin  ranged  from 
2.500  to  3,500  parts  ptr  million.  MacArthur 
Park  in  Los  Angeles  showed  levels  of  3,537 
parts  per  million. 

These  are  current  levels,  of  course,  which 
will  undoubtedly  decrease  with  a  reduction 
of  lead  in  gasoline.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
expect,  however,  that  by  1977  the  reduction 
will  exceed  two-thirds  of  current  levels — the 
proposed  rate  of  lead  reduction  in  gasoline. 
In  the  absence  of  scientific  data  to  the  con- 
trary, the  most  logical  assumption  would  be 
that  the  reduction  of  lead  In  dirt  would  ap- 
proximate the  anticipated  reduction  in  fuel 


£ind  the  ambient  air.  Both  Dr  Jane  Lin-Fu, 
a  pediatric  consultant  to  the  Department  of 
HEW,  and  Dr.  Kenneth  Bridbord  of  your 
agency  testified  that  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  assume  this  relationship. 

Given  that  assumption,  after  the  proposed 
regulations  become  operative,  we  should  still 
be  left  with  more  than  500  parts  per  million 
lead  in  the  soil  of  those  77  midwestern 
cities.  Considerably  more  lead  would  remain 
in  such  areas  as  New  York  City,  the  Salt 
Lake  Basin,  and  parts  of  Los  Angeles.  Even 
at  500  parts  per  million  lead,  a  child  would 
need  to  ingest  only  one-eighth  of  a  teaspoon 
(about  one-quarter  of  a  gram)  of  dirt  daily 
to  exceed  the  maximum  daily  permissible 
dose  for  lead,  the  dose  above  which  actual 
poisoning  could  occur.  Dr.  Liu-Fu  concluded 
that  it  w-ould  not  be  unusual  for  an  ordinary 
child  to  consume  this  amount  of  dirt,  and 
that  a  child  with  pica  could  be  expected  to 
eat  considerably  more.  Children  with  pica, 
she  told  the  Subcommittee,  eat  dirt  "by  the 
handfuls".  A  normal  child,  she  testified, 
could  consume  the  eighth  of  a  teaspoon 
merely  by  sucking  his  thumb  or  failing  to 
wash  his  hands  before  meals. 

In  the  previous  example.  It  should  be 
recognized,  the  child  with  pica  might  also 
be  eating  leaded  paint.  Even  if  the  lead  paint 
ingested  contained  no  more  lead  tha:;  that 
pennitted  by  recently-established  HEW  reg- 
ulations, the  quantity  of  paint  and  dirt  likely 
to  be  consumed  would  greatly  exceed  the 
maximum  permissible  dose  of  lead.  In  fact, 
it  would  not  be  surprising  for  such  a  child 
to  consume  as  much  as  two  or  three  times 
the  amount  of  lead  which  could  produce  lead 
poisoning. 

One  additional  piece  of  evidence  suggests 
that  the  dangers  may  be  even  greater  than 
this  example  would  indicate.  Data  compiled 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  for 
Cincinnati  reveal  that  an  ambient  lead  level 
of  approximately  1.5  micrograms  per  cubic 
meter — a  level  lower  than  that  expected  to 
be  achieved  in  matiy  areas  under  the  regula- 
tions— resulted  in  a  lead  level  In  dust  that 
reached  nearly  3,000  parts  per  million.  If 
dirt  containing  this  amount  of  lead  were 
consumed,  only  about  one  fortieth  of  a  tea- 
spoon would  be  necessary  to  exceed  the 
maximum  allowable  daily  dose.  If  the  lead 
levels  suggested  by  this  study  are  found  in 
other  areas  as  well,  the  problem  is  obviously 
greater  than  any  of  us  had  thought. 

ECONOMIC    feasibility 

While  completely  eliminating  lead  by  1977 
would  result  in  a  cost  to  the  consumer,  we 
believe  these  costs  are  acceptable  The  Sub- 
committee's record  indicates  that  elimination 
of  lead  from  gasoline  by  1977  would  raise 
manufacturing  costs  by  no  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  per  gallon  over  the  one- 
quarter  of  a  cent  cost  increase  needed  to 
meet  your  proposed  regulations.  While  a  fur- 
ther cost  increase  might  be  necessary  to 
prevent  increases  in  other  possibly  harmful 
gasoline  constituents  (notably  polynuclear 
aromatlcs,  or  "PNA"),  no  more  than  1/10  of 
a  cent  per  gallon  should  be  needed  for  this 
purpose.  In  sum,  it  appears  that  all  lead 
could  be  rem^oved  from  gasoline,  without  in- 
creasing PNA,  through  an  additional  cost  of 
less  than  2f  per  gallon  to  the  consumer. 

When  calculating  costs  to  society,  consid- 
eration must  also  be  given  to  the  implica- 
tions of  what  Is  proposed  on  competition  in 
the  gasoline  markets.  While  the  major  refin- 
ing companies  have  the  resources  to  meet 
almost  any  schedule  for  lead  removal,  the 
independent  refiners  and  marketers  who 
comprise  the  only  viable  competitive  influ- 
ence In  the  Industry  are  faced  with  much 
greater  problems.  The  small  refiner  may  find 
that  the  capital  requirements  for  refinery 
modifications  Impose  an  Insuperable  cost  dis- 
advantage with  respect  to  his  major  com- 
petitors. The  Independent  marketer  may 
have    Increased    difficulty    in   obtaining   no- 
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lead  gasoline.  Members  of  Congress  have  al- 
ready received  numerous  complaints  from 
Independent  marketers  that  their  major 
company  suppliers  of  leaded  gasolines  refuse 
to  sell  them  any  no-lead  product.  Unless  in- 
dependent refiners  can  produce  no-lead  gaso- 
line and  Independent  marketers  can  get 
no-lead  gasoline  to  sell,  competition  in  the 
Industry  will  be  seriously  reduced. 

Yet  we  believe  that  measures  are  available 
to  preserve  and  enhance  the  viability  of  in- 
dependent competition  in  the  event  of  a 
stiff  schedule  of  lead  removal.  They  are: 

1.  The  EPA  regulations  should  assure  sup- 
plies of  no-lead  gasoline  to  Independent  ter- 
minal operators  and  marketers. 

2.  Independent  terminal  operators  and 
marketers  should  be  given  special  import 
licenses  which  could  be  used  either  for  the 
importation  of  no-lead  gasoline  or  for  other 
finished  products  or  crude  which  could  be 
exchanged  domestically  for  no-lead  gasoline. 

Moreover,  legislation  is  now  moving 
through  the  Congress  which  would  extend 
Small  Business  Administration  disaster-re- 
lief assistance  to  other  than  naturally- 
caused  economic  disasters.  This  legislation 
coupled  with  appropriate  administrative  ac- 
tion could  make  available  to  refineries  loans 
to  support  necessary  refinery  modifications. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  SEA  would  raise  its 
"small  business"  refinery  limit  from  30,000 
b,  d  to  50.000  b  'd  input  capacity  to  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  the  legislation. 

While  all  of  these  measures  seem  advisable 
regardless  of  the  schedule  of  lead  removal 
chosen,  they  become  Imperative  in  the  event 
of  the  stiff  schedule  we  propose. 

We  conclude  that  neither  cost  nor  com- 
petitive considerations  provide  sufficient  rea- 
son for  abandoning  a  schedule  of  total  lead 
removal  by  1977.  If  we  do  not  adopt  this 
schedule — and  the  regulations  go  Into  effect 
as  proposed — we  will  continue  to  e.xpose  the 
public,  and  particularly  the  inner  city  poor, 
to  substantial  hazards.  In  effect,  we  will  be 
telling  the  inhabitants  of  the  country's  ghet- 
tos that  lead  poisonings  will  continue  to 
plague  many  of  their  children.  While  we  do 
not  welcome  increased  costs  to  the  consumer, 
we  feel  they  must  be  tolerated  in  this  case. 
As  between  more  expensive  gasoline  and 
more  mentally-retarded  children  the  choice 
Is  obvious.  We  strongly  urge  you  to  stiffen 
your  proposed  regulations. 
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I  From  the  Washington  Post,  June  28,  1972] 
Lead  Poisoning  in  the  Streets 

As  if  living  in  the  Inner  city  Isn't  perilous 
enough  already,  new  evidence  Is  accumulat- 
ing that  lead  poisoning  from  gasoline  is  a 
threat  to  children.  It  has  been  known  for 
some  time  that  youngsters — crawling  Infants 
to  three  and  four-year-olds — eat  paint  chips 
and  Ingest  poisonous  lead  that  way;  200 
deaths  a  year  are  estimated  to  result,  along 
with  6,00(3  cases  of  mental  retardation.  Now, 
however,  authorities  are  reporting  that  an- 
other major  source  of  lead  poisoning 
besides  paint  is  sidewalk  dirt  or  dust.  A  one- 
year-old.  for  example,  playing  along  a  well- 
used  city  street,  perhaps  In  his  front  yard, 
drops  his  lollipop;  he  picks  it  up,  covered 
with  dirt,  and  begins  sucking  again.  Enough 
lead  may  be  in  the  dirt  to  be  a  health  hazard. 
Perhaps  the  next  day.  more  dirt  is  eaten 
from  a  dropped  pacifier,  perhaps  from  lick- 
ing fingers  and  so  on.  It  becomes  almost 
a  steady  diet;  not  only  the  dirt  but  the  lead 
that  has  seeped  into  the  dirt  from  gas  fumes 
that  have  settled. 

According  to  public  health  studies,  dan- 
gerously high  blood  levels  exist  among  many 
inner  city  children.  Some  25  per  cent  of  such 
children  In  Washington,  Baltimore  and  New 
York  City  have  these  levels.  Nationwide,  the 
estimate  is  600,000,  but  this  may  be  a  low 
figure  because  suburban  children  were  not 
included.  Statistics  and  figures  give  only  the 
abstract  picture,  but  who  can  minimize  the 
anguish  of  the  parents  of  these  children, 
many  of  them  tragic  victims  of  leaded  gaso- 
line. 

Although  the  exact  breakdown  between 
lead  poisoning  from  paint  or  dirt  is  not 
known.  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  aware  of  the  problem.  It  is  cur- 
rently proposing  to  reduce  the  lead  from 
gasoline  by  approximately  two-thirds  over  a 
period  of  five  years.  Last  week,  13  senators 
and  36  representatives  offered  a  proposal  of 
their  own,  stating  that  two-thirds  does  not 
go  far  enough.  Instead,  the  group  asks  that 
all  gasoline  be  lead-free  by  1977,  The  tech- 
nology Is  aiailable,  as  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Environmental  Subcommittee 
brottght  out.  Costs  will  rise  but  some  esti- 
mates say  by  not  more  than  two  cents  a  gal- 
lon. Thus,  the  question  Is  whether  or  not 
children's  lives  are  as  Important  to  the  na- 
tion as  bearing  the  extra  costs. 

The  congressional  group  argues  persuasive- 
ly that  only  a  total  ban  will  be  effective  in 
eliminating  leaded  dirt.  The  five-year  dead- 
line it  calls  for  appears  to  be  reasonable;  New- 
York  City  officials  are  so  concerned  with  the 
danger  that  they  are  requiring  lead  to  be  out 
by  January  1974.  In  contrast.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia officials  are  waiting  until  1974  to  be- 
gin only  a  modest  reduction. 

Because  the  presence  of  lead  in  gasoline 
Is  such  an  obvious  health  and  environmental 
threat.  Immediate  action  should  be  taken 
to  eliminate  the  danger.  If  officials  were  told 
that  a  deranged  criminal  was  loose  In  the 
neighborhood  among  children,  there  would 
be  no  hesitation  to  act.  With  200  annual 
deaths  from  lead  poisoning  and  6.000  cases 
of  retardation,  why  Is  anyone  hesitating 
to  act  against  one  of  the  major  causes — 
leaded  gasoline? 


PRESERVATION  OF  HISTORY 


I  Mr.  BUCHANAN  risked  and  was  !?iven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.* 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
joined  the?  gentleman  from  Texas.  iMr, 
Brooks)  today  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  I  feel  will  assist  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  history  of  our  great  Na- 
tion. 

The  papers  of  many  of  those  men  im- 
portant to  the  founding  and  develop- 
ment of  this  Nation  are  extant  and 
should  be  published  to  extend  their 
worth  to  those  who  seek  them  across 
the  country. 

The  legrislatioii  of  which  I  speak  will 
increa,se  the  authorizations  for  the  Na- 
tional Historical  Publications  Commis- 
sion and  the  number  of  comniLssioners 
to  pi-ovide  additional  needed  publications 
and  information  on  American  history. 

The  Commission  would  be  expanded  to 
include  two  representatives  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  Historians,  which 
is  a  leading  historical  association.  It 
publishes  the  leading  journal  on  Ameri- 
can history  and  has  a  heavj'  concentra- 
tion of  persons  working  specifically  in 
the  field  of  American  story.  For  these 
reasons  it  should,  in  my  judgment,  be 
included  in  the  Commission's  member- 
ship. 

Universitieti  2  \  libraries  acro.'^s  the 
Nation  are  in  the  process  of  publishing 
many  of  these  valued  liistorical  docu- 
ments, but  this  costs  money.  In  the  past, 
funds  provided  by  the  National  Histori- 
cal Publications  Commission  have  been 
more  than  equalled  by  private  grant*, 
and  this  outside  funding  is  expected  to 
continue. 

Even  this  added  funding,  however,  has 
proven  inadequate  to  meet  the  need  for 
documents  necessary  for  the  study  of 
Amei-ican  history. 

Thus  we  have,  in  our  legislation,  re- 
moved the  5500,000  ceiling  which  has 
been  in  eflfect  since  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  recommendation  has 
the  approval  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  as  fiscally  acceptable 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Congress  as  educational- 
ly necessai-y. 


THE  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL 
PUBLICATIONS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  BROOKS  was  given  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Historical  Publications  Commis- 
sion was  established  by  the  Congress  in 
1934  to  promote  the  collection  and  pub- 
lication of  "Tlie  Papers  of  Outstanding 
Citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  Other 
Documents  as  may  be  Important  for  an 
Understanding  and  Appreciation  of  the 
History  of  the  United  States." 

In  1963. 1  had  the  privilege  of  introduc- 
ing amending  legislation  that  became  law 
on  July  28.  1964,  which,  for  the  first  time, 
authorized  modest  annual  appropriations 
that  made  It  possible  for  the  Commission 
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to  more  effectively  carry  out  the  mandate 
given  to  it  by  the  Congress. 

Over  the  past  8  years,  the  Commission 
has  stimulated  and  supported  some  50 
documentary  publication  projects  in  the 
form  of  printed  books.  In  addition,  it  has 
supported  92  projects  for  the  microfilm 
publication  of  documents  to  make  such 
valuable  historical  material  inexpensively 
available. 

Today.  I  am  introducin--;  legislation 
that  will  amend  chapter  25.  title  44  of 
the  United  States  Code,  expanding  the 
membership  of  the  National  Historical 
Publications  Commission  and  extending 
Ui  1977.  as  well  as  increasing,  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  to  assist 
the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its  im- 
portant fimction. 

Today,  we  Am.ericans  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  of  our  historic  heritage. 
This  awareness  is  causing  an  acute  need, 
especially  in  these  difiicult  times,  for  a 
better  understanding  of  that  heritage. 
We  are  now  in  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  era.  The  National  Historical 
Publications  Commission  can  and  should 
play  a  vital  role  in  placing  before  our  gen- 
eration the  hopes  and  fears,  ideals  and 
aspirations,  of  the  men  who  created  our 
Nation. 

The  National  Historical  Publications 
Commission  was  originally  established  by 
the  act  of  June  19,  1934  '48  Stat.  1122i 
with  seven  members  The  Commission 
now  has  11  members,  seven  represent- 
ing the  three  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, two  representing  the  American 
Historical  Association,  and  two  persons, 
outstanding  In  the  fields  of  the  social  or 
physical  sciences,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  draft  bill  would  enlarge  the  mem- 
bership of  the  commission  to  include  two 
representatives  of  the  Organization  of 
American  Historians— the  large  national 
organization  of  historians  concerned 
especially  with  the  histoi-y  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  that  if  in  1934,  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  Hi.storlans  exist- 
ed in  its  present  form  and  with  its  pres- 
ent emphasis.  It  would  surely  have  been 
given  representation  on  the  National  His- 
torical Publications  Commis.sion.  I  now 
consider  Its  inclusion  e.>sential,  in  view 
of  the  Commissions  mandate. 

The  draft  bill  also  would  increase  from 
$25  to  $40  per  day  the  amoimt  allowable 
to  members  of  the  Commission  who  do 
not  represent  any  branch  of  the  U.S. 
Government  "for  each  day  actually 
spent  in  connection  with  the  perform- 
ance of  their  dutie:  as  members  of 
the  Commission."  This  would  rai.^e  the 
allowance  of  20  years  ago  to  equal  the 
amoimt  now  allowed  under  the  Travel 
Expenses  Act  of  1949  '5  U.S.C.  5702, 
57031  for  subsistence  to  Federal  officials 
who  are  authorized  to  travel  on  an  actual 
subsistence  expense  basis. 

The  bill  would  also  remove  the  $500,000 
ceiling  for  the  5  fiscal  years  following 
year  1972  from  the  annual  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  Com- 
mission's grant  program.  For  the  5 
years  of  the  bicentennial  period,  in- 
creased fimds  are  extremely  vital  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  the  stock  of  source 
doctunents  on  the  American  Revolution 


and  the  foimding  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Resulting  publications  would 
stimulate  interest  In.  and  increase  im- 
derstanding  and  appreciation  of.  the 
events  that  led  to  the  birth  of  the  Nation. 
This  documentation  will  be  available  in 
permanent  form,  and  in  that  way  will 
continue  to  be  available  for  future  study 
as  one  of  the  bicentennial's  more  lasting 
contributions  to  future  generations. 


CHESTER  S.  DISHONG 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

(Mr.  MiKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  placing 
in  the  Congressional  Record  today  a 
statement  of  my  financial  worth.  Includ- 
ing information  on  my  family's  income 
for  1971. 

Tlie  financial  statement  follows: 

Financial   Statement   of  Congressman 
Abner  J.  MncvA  AS  of  June  15,  1972 

Assets 

Skyline  Homes.  304  shares. .-.  $19,500 

Colonial      Convertible      Fund.      303 

shares   3.500 

Ero  Manufacturing  Co.,  1.000  shares.     10.  000 

Second  mortgage  on  sale  of  house  In 

Mlchlana  Shores.  Mich 5.000 

Savings  certificate.  First  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association  of 
Washington   5.000 

Savings  deposits.  First  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Evanston.  First  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  of  Washing- 
ton. First  Virginia  Bank.. 2,000 

Hyde  Park  Co-op  Society  stock 500 

House    (McLean.  Va.)    purchased  In 

1969    -     75.000 

Due  from  1969  sale  of  partnership 

Interest  in  law  firm 5.000 

Furniture  and  furnishings 5.000 

Equity  In  State  of  Illinois  pension 

fund 5,000 

Equity    In    U.S.    Congress    pension 

fund 10,000 

Insurance  and  miscellaneous  (mar- 
ket value  at  6/15/72) 4,000 

Total  assets.. 149,500 

LlabUltles 
Mortgage  on  house  In  McLean.  Va. 
(First  Federal  Savings  and  tioan 
Association  of  Washington) 29,500 

Total  liabilities 29.500 

Net  worth $120.  000 

Family  income  statement  of  Congressman 
Abner  J.  Mikva  for  1971 
Salary — Abner     J.     Mlkva.     U.S. 

Congress   $42,500.00 

Zoe   W.   Mlkva.   D.   C.   Board   of 

Education 9.003.50 

Dividends  144.00 

Interest    Income 1.568.32 

Income  from  1969  sale  of  part- 
nership Interest  In  law  firm 10.  000.  00 

Honorariums   1,225.00 

Losses  on  sale  of  stock,  etc —535.  35 

Total  Income 63.905.47 

Less  dividend  exclusion 144.00 

Less  tax  deductible  expenses,  per- 
sonal exemptions,  and  deduc- 
tions   21.116.66 

Net  taxable  Income 42,644.81 

Income  taxes  paid: 
U.S.  (Joint  returns)  $13,984.51. 
Illinois  (Joint  returns)  1,196.14. 
Virginia  (Zoe  Mlkva  only)   313.47. 


(Mr.  PEPPER,  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
25,  1972.  at  Wauchula,  Fla..  one  of  the 
greatest  and  bravest  and  wisest  men  I 
have  ever  known  died.  He  was  Chester  S. 
Dishong.  He  was  like  a  brother  to  me 
and  like  a  member  of  my  family  to  my 
family.  He  was  fearless,  honest,  inde- 
fatigable, dedicated  to  the  performance 
of  his  pubUc  duty,  a  patriot,  a  generous 
man.  a  charming  gentleman,  a  man  who 
had  the  genius  of  friendship. 

He  came  of  a  family  of  law  enforce- 
ment ofQcers.  dedicated  to  law  enforce- 
ment. His  father  was  sheriff  of  old  De 
Soto  County  in  Florida  before  it  was 
divided  up  into  many  other  counties.  His 
brother,  Les  Dishong,  was  sheriff  of  the 
De  Soto  County  which  still  survived.  He 
himself,  was  the  first  elected  sheriff  of 
Hardee  Coimty  and  later  was  appointed 
a  U.S.  marshal  for  the  southern  district 
of  Florida. 

When  I  began  to  campaign  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1934,  I  began  to  hear  of  a  man 
who  was  already  a  legend  through  all  of 
central  and  southern  Florida.  He  was  the 
best  sheriff  that  could  be  found.  He  gave 
nearly  everj^thing  he  made  to  help  the 
poor.  He  was  the  greatest  hunter  and 
fisherman  in  central  and  southern  Flor- 
ida. He  was  a  captain  in  our  Armed 
Forces  on  the  Mexican  border.  He  was 
the  Paul  Bunyan  of  that  part  of  the 
State.  I  solicited  and  secured  his  support 
in  1938.  After  I  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  when  a  vacancy  occurred,  I  rec- 
ommended him  for  U.S.  marshal  for  the 
southern  dL'^trict  of  Florida.  My  col- 
league, Hon.  Charles  Andrews,  agreed. 
The  Department  of  Justice  advised  me 
that  they  had  discovered  that  Mr.  Di- 
shong was  a  splendid  law  enforcement 
officer,  honorable  beyond  reproach,  that 
he  gave  away  nearly  everything  he  made 
helping  the  poor,  but  they  had  discov- 
ered that  he  had  .some  of  the  weaknesses 
to  which  many  men  are  subject.  I  re- 
sponded that  he  was  a  very  humane  man 
and  very  much  a  man  but  that  if  he  were 
appointed  he  would  be  the  best  U.S.  mar- 
shal in  the  United  States.  President 
Roosevelt  appointed  him.  Marshal  Di- 
shong vindicated  my  confidence.  He  re- 
ceived the  tribute  of  every  law  enforce- 
ment officer  with  whom  he  worked  and 
\nth  every  Federal  judge  under  whom  he 
discharged  his  duties,  as  well  as  the  court 
officials  with  whom  he  labored.  He  was 
U.S.  mar.'^hal  until  1951  when  he  retired. 
Thereafter,  he  worked  for  the  State  of 
Florida  but  spent  his  declining  years 
with  his  beloved  family:  his  wife.  Hallie 
Henry  Dishong.  and  his  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Donna  Mae  Dooming  and  Mrs.  Ca- 
therine Garrison,  who  lived  beside  him. 

Ches  Dishong  had  little  formal  educa- 
tion but  I  never  met  a  brighter,  sharper 
mind,  a  keener  wit.  or  better  mental 
ability.  If  this  man  had  had  a  formal 
education  he  might  have  merited  the 
prophetic  lines  of  Thomas  Gray  in  "Eleg?.' 
Written  In  a  Country  Churchyard"  when 
he  said: 

'Th'  applause  of  llst'nlng  senates  to  com- 
mand 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise 
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To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land 
And  read  their  history  In  a  nation's  eyes." 

As  long  as  memory  survives  Ches  Dis- 
hong will  ever  be  close  to  me.  I  shall 
treasure  the  happy  times  I  spent  with 
him  in  travel,  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  on  the  hunt,  or  fishing. 

I  was  privileged  to  attend  his  funeral 
and  to  share  the  tribute  of  a  host  to  him 
and  to  see  him  laid  away  in  serene  beau- 
ty. Tliis  man  brightened  many  a  life,  cast 
many  flowers  by  the  way  along  which  he 
walked,  uttered  many  words  of  cheer  to 
those  who  faltered,  taught  respect  for 
law  to  those  who  defied  it,  extended  the 
hand  of  compassion  to  countless  needy. 
His  principal  monument  will  be  in  the 
memories  of  those  who  knew  him,  who 
loved  him,  and  cherished  his  friendship. 

"He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  and 
all.  I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 

Mr.  Spe?iker.  I  include  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks  an 
arti':le  from  the  Herald-Advocate  about 
Ches  DLshong. 

[The  Herald  Advocate,  AprU  27,  1972] 
Prominent  Hardee  Countian  Dies 

Lifelong  law  enforcement  officer  Chester 
S.  Dishong,  82  died  at  his  home  early  Wed- 
nesday morning. 

Dishong  was  the  first  elected  sheriff  of 
Hardee  County  and  In  1938  was  appointed 
a  US.  Marshal  Inr  the  Southern  District  of 
Florida. 

He  -^as  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  the  Methodist  Men's  Bible  Class, 
the  Masonic  Lodge  and  the  Florida  Peace  Of- 
ficer's Association. 

US  Rep.  Claude  Pepper,  71,  called  from 
his  Washington  office  Tuesday  to  praise  the 
late  Dishong,  a  long-time  friend. 

"He  was  one  of  the  best  law  enforcement 
ofBcers  who  ever  lived.  He  had  a  natural 
aptitude  for  law  enforcement."  said  Pepper, 
who  pointed  out  Dishong  was  Wauchula  po- 
lice chief  and  Hardee  County  sherifT  before  he 
became  a  US.  Marshal  In  1938,  a  position  he 
held  until   1951. 

Pepper  recommended  Dishong  for  the  fed- 
eral position  serving  south  Florida,  while 
he  was  U.S.  Senator.  Dishong  was  appointed 
by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

Pepper  said  Dishong  came  from  a  "family 
tradition  of  law  enforcement.  His  father 
was  sheriff  of  old  De  Soto  County,  before  it 
was  split  up,  and  his  brother.  Les.  was  also 
sheriff  of  De  Soto  County." 

The  Congressman  said  he  got  to  know  Dis- 
hong In  1934  m  the  early  days  of  his  cam- 
paign for  Senate. 

"At  that  time  he  was  already  a  legend  In 
law  enforcement  in  southern  and  central 
Florida.  He  was  also  a  legend  as  a  hunter  and 
fisherman. 

"He  wasn't  afraid  of  anyone.  He  had  a 
warm  and  magnificent  personality.  He  had 
a  heart  as  big  as  a  mule.  He  gave  away  a  great 
part  of  his  salary  to  the  poor  people."  said 
Pepper,  who  has  been  a  U.S.  Representative 
for  10  years.  He  was  also  a  U.S.  Senator  for 
14  years. 

"Ches  had  a  distinguished  record.  His  out- 
standing service  was  recognized  by  federal 
Judges  m  Florida  with  whom  he  worked 
and  by  the  Department  of  Justice  In 
Washington." 

"Everybody  knew  Chester  Dishong  was  the 
best  hunter  and  fisherman  In  the  county. 
Everybody  loved  him.  He  was  like  a  brother 
to  nie  up  untU  his  death.  I  would  call  him 
up  from  time  to  time.  I  have  his  photograph 
on  my  office  wall  right  now." 

"  Pepper  said  he  plans  to  put  Dishong's 
obituarj-.  a  recent  feature  article  about  him 
from    The    Herald-Advocate,    and    "my   own 


statement"  into  the  Congressional  Record  in 
the  next  few  days. 

"Mrs.  Pepper  and  I  are  profoundly  sorrow- 
ful at  his  death.  He  was  a  great  man.  I  re- 
garded him  as  one  of  the  great  men  I've 
known,"  added  Pepper,  who  said  he  planned 
to  attend  the  funeral  Friday. 

Dishong's  survivors  are  his  widow,  Hallie 
Henr>-  Dishong;  two  daughters,  Catherine 
Garrison,  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Downing  Jr.;  two 
sisters.  Mrs.  Edna  Palmer  of  Tampa,  and 
Mrs.  Stella  Ebert  of  Seflner;  four  grandchil- 
dren and  seven  great-grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  the  Chapel 
of  Coker  Funeral  Home  ai  3  p.m.  with  Rev. 
Dow  Durrance.  Rev.  Charles  Granger,  and 
Rev.  Harrison  Conley  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  in  Wauchula  Cemetery  with 
Masonic  rites  at  graveside. 

Masonic  members  will  serve  as  pallbearers. 


DRUG    ABUSE 


'Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  developments  in  the 
fight  to  combat  drug  abuse,  a  problem 
which  so  deeply  concerns  all  of  us,  is  the 
verj-  effective  role  being  played  by  the 
Florida  Medical  Association's  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Drug  Abuse.  I  have  been 
so  impressed  by  a  report  of  that  commit- 
tee's chairman.  Dr.  Robert  P.  Johnson  of 
Tallaha-ssee.  detailing  the  many-faceted 
program  they  have  developed  since  their 
inception  in  May,  1970.  that  I  want  this 
information  to  be  available  to  other 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  may  care 
to  stimulate  the  formation  of  similar  or- 
ganizations in  their  respective  areas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  Dr.  Johnson's  report 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

ACTrVTTIES    OF    FMA'S 

Ad   Hoc   Committee  on   Drcg   Abuse 
(By  Robert  P.  Johnson,  M.D.) 

Tne  Hotise  of  Delegates  of  the  Florida 
Medical  Association,  at  its  meeting  in  May  of 
1970.  created  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Drug 
Abuse.  In  doing  so.  It  was  acting  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  Association's  Committee  on 
ChUd  Health. 

Prom  Its  very  inception  this  has  been  a 
unique  committee  of  the  FMA  because  of  its 
general  structure.  It  Is  an  Interdisciplinary 
group  of  professional  men  and  women  who 
have  a  vlttd  Interest  in  this  tremendous  prob- 
lem of  drug  abuse  in  our  State,  both  person- 
ally and  through  the  organizations  and 
professions  they  represent. 

Since  the  first  meeting  in  Jacksonville  on 
November  17,  1970,  Its  membership  has  In- 
creased from  15  to  20.  Three  representatives 
of  state  goveriunent  agencies  serve  as  con- 
sultants. What  originally  starteid  as  a  one- 
day  meeting  every  five  or  six  weeks  is  now  a 
two-day  meeting  with  subcommittee  meet- 
ings taking  the  first  day  and  the  full  Com- 
mittee the  following  day. 

The  Committee  is  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  FMA  and  its  Woman's  Auxiliary, 
Florida  Pharmaceutical  Association,  State 
Dep>artment  of  Education,  StAt«  Board  of 
Regents.  Bureau  of  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning.  State  Division  of  Health.  Florida 
Bar.  Juvenile  Court  Judges.  Law  Enforce- 
ment. Florida  Education  Association.  Florida 
Pediatric  Society,  State  Board  of  Medical  Ex- 
aminers and  the  Clergy. 

Otir  consultants  represent  the  Drug  Abuse 
Program  of  the  Depaxtment  of  Health  and 
RehabUitative  Services,  the  Governor's  Office 
and  the  Attorney  General's  Office.  These  rep- 
resentatives give  freely  of  their  time  and  In 


many  cases  personal  expense  to  add  their 
input  to  our  deliberations  and  I  am  sincerely 
gratified  to  report  that  the  meetings  are  al- 
ways well  attended  even  though  they  are 
held  In  various  i>arts  of  the  State.  I  cannot 
speak  highly  enough  of  their  diligent  and 
conscientious  service. 

The  Committee  Is  advisory  In  nature  and 
offers  Its  expertise  to  any  agency  which  de- 
sires this  assistance;  on  occasion,  we  give  It 
even  though  we  have  not  been  specifically 
requested  to  do  so  when,  in  our  opinion,  the 
need  is  sufficient  to  warrant  investigation. 
One  of  the  first  agencies  to  ask  for  our  as- 
sistance was  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, which  requested  that  we  formulate  a 
set  of  guidelines  to  be  used  by  school  per- 
sonnel in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
concerned  with  drug  use  and  abuse.  These 
guidelines  were  drawn  up  by  a  Subcommittee 
on  Education  after  many  months  of  work 
and  hearings  with  law  enforcement  officials 
and  educators.  They  have  now  been  accepted 
by  the  Department  of  Education  and  have 
been  circulated  to  all  county  school  systems 
and  are  being  almost  unanlmotisly  accepted 
and  Implemented. 

We  have  been  active  In  the  field  of  State 
Legislation,  both  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
the  Legislature  and  the  institution  of  rec- 
onunendations  for  subsequently  passed  leg- 
islation. We  feel  this  to  be  an  extremely  im- 
portant function  of  the  Committee. 

We  have  done  extensive  investigation  into 
several  areas  where  there  would  appear  to 
be  a  need  for  a  re-assessment  and  perhaps 
controls.  First  of  all.  we  support  unanimously 
the  recommendation  of  the  AMA  and  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  FMA  that  phy- 
sicians be  urged  to  limit  their  use  of  am- 
phetamines and  other  stimulant  drugs  to 
sp>eciflc.  well  recognized,  medical  Indications. 
This  Is  a  very  generalized  recommendation 
but  I  believe  the  Intent  Is  self-explanatory. 
We  strongly  recommend  that  some  control 
be  placed  on  the  dispensing  of  disposable 
needles  and  syringes.  Metropolitan  Dade 
County  has  an  ordinance  forbidding  sale 
without  a  prescripMon.  We  would  favor  such 
legislation  but  would  accept  a  lesser  control 
w-hlch  would  accomplish  the  same  purpose. 
We  can  no  longer  continue  to  place  this 
paraphernalia  in  the  hands  of  young  people 
indiscriminately. 

We  also  must  urge  all  physicians  to  insure 
uon-usabUlty  of  these  Items  when  disposed  of 
in  the  office  refuse.  The  Committee  still  re- 
mains In  favor  of  a  triplicate  narcotic  pre- 
scription plan  for  Florida  but  Is  continuing 
its  investigation  of  the  plan  before  begiiuiing 
any  further  thrust  In  this  direction. 

There  is  a  need,  in  our  opinion,  for  ex- 
panded laboratory  faculties  within  the  Divi- 
sion of  Health  for  anal >-sis  of  urine  specimens 
particularly  for  Methadone  Clinics  In  the 
State.  These  clinics  have  specific  require- 
ments from  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  for  spot  checking  of  urine 
on  a  weekly  basis  and  at  present  existing 
funds  for  this  purpose  are  limited.  This  pos- 
slbUlty  Is  currently  being  explored  with  the 
Division.  We  supported  legislation  in  the  past 
session  of  the  Legislature  relative  to  a  change 
In  the  marijuana  laws  In  Florida.  On  the  basis 
of  existing  evidence,  we  do  not  now  see  any 
b.isls  for  a  further  liberalization  of  this  law. 
We  favor  the  establishment  within  Florida 
of  a  uniform  controlled  substance  act  and  we 
have  been  working  with  the  Legislature  on 
this  matter. 

We  have  acted  as  the  intermediary  on  nu- 
merous problems  existing  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  private  segments  of  the  drug 
abuse  problem  m  Florida  and  are  continuing 
to  do  so. 

For  the  past  several  months  we  have  been 
very  concerned  with  the  problem  of  youthful 
drug  offenders  and  facilities  and  methods  for 
their  treatment.  A  Subcommittee  on  Youth- 
ful Drug  OSenders  was  appointed  and  It  pro- 
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ceeded  through  Its  chairman.  Mrs.  Arnold 
Spanjers,  to  survey  the  governors  of  the  other 
49  states  as  to  what  programs  they  had.  how 
they  were  funded,  and  their  shortcomings. 
The  response  was  tremendous  as  46  gover- 
nors replied  to  our  inquiry  and  voluminous 
amounts  of  helpful  material  were  received. 

Next  It  was  felt  that  we  should  survey  the 
Juvenile  Court  Judges  In  Florida  to  deter- 
mine their  feelings  and  needs  In  this  area. 
We  received  replies  from  60  per  cent  repre- 
senting a  good  statewide  distribution,  and 
almost  unanimously  they  felt  that  facilities 
available  to  them  were  Inadequate.  This, 
then.  Identified  the  need,  and  work  Is  con- 
tinuing very  vigorously  to  attempt  to  correct 
this  situation.  The  Subcommittee  Is  working 
very  actively  with  the  Division  of  Youth 
Services  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Rehabilitative  Services,  and  we  anticipate 
much  Improvement  in  the  area  of  drug  edu- 
cation and  rehabilitation  to  update  an  al- 
ready excellent  program  within  the  Division 
of  Management  of  Youthful  Offenders. 

For  approximately  one  year  now  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  working  very  actively  on  a 
project  that  we  feel  to  be  of  utmost  im- 
portance. Through  the  help  of  the  New  York 
Stat«  Department  of  Health,  a  grant  from 
the  Drug  Abuse  Program  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Rehabilitative  Services,  and 
the  work  of  the  members  of  the  Committee, 
you  have  received  In  the  mall  a  Desk  Ref- 
erence on  Drug  Abuse.  We  believe  this  to  be 
one  of  the  most  Important  pieces  of  In- 
formation that  a  physician  can  have  available 
to  him.  The  manual  covers  diagnosis  and 
emergency  treatment  of  drug  overdoses,  a 
section  on  the  legal  responsibilities  of  the 
physician  in  treating  cases  of  drug  abuse, 
and  a  section  listing  the  names,  addresses, 
strtictural  make-up,  and  the  directors  of  re- 
ferral facilities  In  all  areas.  There  is  also  a 
section  on  laboratories  that  will  analyze 
urine  specimens  for  dangerous  drugs  and  an 
up-to-date  bibliography  for  those  who  would 
care  to  look  further  Into  specific  drug  prob- 
lems. Lastly,  but  by  no  means  least.  Is  a  dic- 
tionary of  drug  culture  language.  This  has 
been  a  major  undertaking  on  our  part  but 
we  believe  that  the  rewards  to  be  gained  by 
Its  use  make  our  efforts  worthwhile.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  all  of  the  physicians  in 
Florida  will  keep  this  reference  handy  in 
their  offices  and  refer  to  It  freely. 

In  the  very  near  future  the  Committee  Is 
going  to  be  asked  to  provide  its  services  and 
experience  to  the  Attorney  General's  office  for 
a  very  challenging  project  which  will  have 
a  far-reaching  effect  on  drug  education  In 
Florida  and  the  nation.  Final  details  are 
being  formulated  and  an  announcement  will 
probably  be  made  in  April.  This  will  be  a 
giant  step  forward  and  will  very  likely  be  the 
Committee's  greatest  undertaking  to  date. 

The  Committee  has  always  been  concerned 
about  the  role  of  the  private  physician  In 
dealing  with  the  drug  problem  In  his  com- 
munity More  and  more  youngsters  and  dis- 
traught parents  are  looking  to  him  for 
guidance  and  help.  To  quote  a  portion  of  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  January  11,  1971, 
Issue  of  the  American  Medical  News,  "A  more 
realistic  approach  to  the  problem  Is  needed, 
and  the  medical  profession  must  lead  the 
way.  Because  of  his  education  and  his  stand- 
ing In  the  community  the  physician  Is  the 
Ideal  Individual  to  educate  those  who  would 
use  drugs  about  the  dangers,  and  to  educate 
the  public  abou*  ways  to  meet  the  problem." 
Bertram  S.  Brown,  M.D..  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  has  stated 
that  "Physicians  must  be  deeply  knowl- 
edgeable and  effective  advocates  for  upgrad- 
ing care  In  order  to  treat  drug  addicts  suc- 
cessfully." We  feel  so  strongly  about  the  need 
of  the  medical  professslon  to  become  more 
Involved  In  the  drug  problem  that  we  have 
established  a  Subcommittee  on  Physician  In- 
volvement.  You  will  receive  In  the  mall   a 


survey  to  fill  out  and  return  to  us,  so  that  we 
may  attempt  to  And  out  why  more  doctors 
are  not  involved  In  the  program,  and  to  as- 
certain in  what  way  we  can  assist  you  in  be- 
coming more  knowledgeable  In  volunteering 
your  services  in  the  field  of  drug  treatment 
and  education.  A  recent  survey  of  5.000  high 
school  students  reveals  some  very  Interesting 
results.  I  think  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of 
this  discussion  one  question  has  the  greatest 
significance.  The  question  Is  asked  if  you  had 
or  have  a  drug  problem  and  wish  assistance, 
to  whom  would  you  go.  Number  one  on  the 
list  was  a  former  drug  addict.  Number  two 
on  the  list  was  the  personal  physician  and  at 
the  end  of  a  long  list  of  others.  Including 
clergymen,  attorneys,  etc.,  was  a  drug  coun- 
selor" I  think  the  results  of  this  survey  speak 
for  themselves.  It  has  been  my  experience 
person-lily  and  the  experience  of  many  others 
that  when  you  go  to  talk  to  young  people 
about  the  drug  problem  they  listen  to  a 
physician  with  more  Interest  and  respect 
than  to  anyone  else.  The  logical  place  for  the 
parents  of  a  young  person  who  Is  abusing 
drugs  to  turn  is  their  family  physician. 

You  must  be  able  to  meet  this  challenge. 
And  a  challenge  It  truly  is.  I  recently  ad- 
dressed a  conference  In  Jacksonville  and 
beard  a  former  young  drug  user  make  this 
statement:  "Unless  you  are  Involved  In  try- 
ing to  help  stop  the  problem  you  must  con- 
sider yourself  part  of  the  problem." 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  this  Association 
has  requested  that  all  county  medical  socle- 
ties  establish  ad  hoc  committees  on  drug 
abuse.  If  this  has  not  yet  been  accomplished 
in  your  society,  let  me  urge  you  to  do  this 
without  delay.  I  tell  you  now  that  we  are 
being  criticized  for  not  taking  a  more  active 
role  In  this  problem  and  this  attitude  must 
be  changed.  Appoint  physicians  to  yotir  com- 
mittee who  are  genuinely  Interested  in  the 
problem  and  will  be  willing  to  work  with  the 
community  leaders  when  asked.  Believe  me 
when  I  say  they  are  very  much  In  need  of 
and  desirous  of  your  services. 

It  Is  time  for  the  medical  profession  in 
Florida  to  stand  up  and  be  counted,  for  this 
Is  not  a  problem  that  is  going  to  disappear  by 
Itself.  The  fact  that  Mianal  Is  now  the  largest 
single  port  of  entry  of  lllegEiI  drugs  in  the 
United  States  and  the  fact  that  we  now  con- 
servatively estimate  15.000  hard  core  heroin 
addicts  in  the  southeast  Florida  area  are  rea- 
sons enough  for  us  to  become  involved. 

The  profession  has  never  failed  In  the  past 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  public  during  a  pe- 
riod of  crisis.  The  drug  crisis  is  upon  us  and 
no  one  can  ever  convince  me  that  this  profes- 
sion win  not  rise  to  meet  the  challenge  once 
again. 

AMERICAN   BROADCASTING 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently. 
I  received  a  copy  of  a  very  outstanding 
address  delivered  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Post-Newsweek 
Stations,  Larry  H.  Israel,  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri's  School  of  Journal- 
ism on  April  27.  1972.  The  topic  of  his 
speech  was  American  broadcasting  and 
the  first  amendment,  and  his  was  an 
eloquent  and  extremely  persuasive  state- 
ment for  the  maintenance  of  private 
freedoms,  not  only  in  broadcasting  but  in 
all  media.  Approaching  the  issue  in  a 
logical  and  understandable  manner,  Mr. 
Israel  said  in  his  address: 

As  always,  we  come  back  to  the  funda- 
mental choice:  private  Judgments  or  govern- 


ment Judgments.  Totalitarian  societies  de- 
pend on  government  involvement  in  apd  con- 
trol of  Ideas  and  information.  Free  societies — 
and  there  haven't  been  many — depend  ut- 
terly on  the  much-more-risky  business  of 
allowing  Ideas  and  information  to  bounce 
around  in  the  open  marketplace. 

At  the  present  time,  freedom  of  the 
press,  -which  was  .so  dear  to  our  Founding 
Fathers,  is  the  subject  of  mucli  discus- 
sion and  controversy.  Mr.  Israel's  address 
is  a  fitting  response  to  those  who  would 
initiate  strict  government  controls  over 
the  media.  I  believe  we  may  all  benefit 
from  his  remarks: 

In  a  society  In  which  lightning  is  con- 
tinually striking  all  over  the  landscape, 
broadcasting — television  In  particular— has 
become  a  very  prominent  lightning  rod.  This 
is  hardly  surprising  in  view  of  the  predom- 
inant, and  intimate,  role  of  the  electronic 
media  in  our  lives.  Yet  it  Is  disturbing  be- 
cau.se  of  a  growing  tendencly  to  view  broad- 
casting itself  as  a  cause  of  America's  ills. 

Persistent  critics  of  the  Indust-ry  accuse 
radio  and  TV  of  delivering  too  much  of  the 
"bad"  .  .  .  what  they  see  as  unhappy  news, 
inferior  programming,  deceptive  advertising. 
and  so  on.  Growing  numbers  of  special  in- 
terest spokesmen  are  pressing  harder  and 
harder  for  wider  access  to  broadcasting  so 
that  better  TV  and  radio — as  they  rtew  the 
term  "better" — will  result. 

Broadcasting  thus  Is  being  whlpsawed  a.s 
never  before  In  Its  history.  Out  of  the  tumult 
are  flowing  more  and  more  calls  for  tougher 
and  tougher  regulation  as  a  means  of  deal- 
ing with  broadcast  stations. 

What  these  individuals  fall  to  see — some  of 
them  are  well-meaning  and  some  are  oppor- 
tunistic zealots — Is  that  regulation  Is  not  far 
from  the  point  of  choking  off  what  It  seeks 
to  regulate.  The  extent  to  which  government 
can  cure  these  supposed  Ills,  and  the  extent 
to  which.  In  att-empting  to  do  so,  govern- 
ment Itself  becomes  a  part  of  the  problem. 
is  the  troublesome  Issue  with  which  I  have 
the  most  concern. 

Regulation  lays  its  hand  most  ominously 
on  broadcast  Journalism,  that  element  of 
our  industry  which  deals  most  actively  and 
directly  with  ideas  and  information.  The 
stakes  there  go  far  beyond  the  well-being  of 
the  TV-radio  industry  to  the  very  survival 
of  the  society  Itself. 

The  unfettered  flow  of  Information,  of 
course.  Is  the  Ufeblood  of  any  society  that 
would  be  free.  "Give  me  the  liberty  to 
know."  said  John  Milton,  "above  all 
liberties." 

Happily,  the  last  couple  of  generations 
have  witnessed  an  abundant  flowering  of 
books,  periodicals,  newsletters,  and  count- 
less other  Instruments  of  communication. 
Concurrently,  the  censorship  which  has  re- 
stricted public  dialogue  on  sensitive  political 
and  social  issues  has  retreated  steadily  as 
the  courts  have  enlarged  the  scope  of  the 
First  Amendment. 

And  yet,  curiously  and  tragically,  the  me- 
dium which  evolved  during  that  same  span 
of  recent  history  into  the  most  effective 
communications  medium  of  all  time  has 
been  subjected  to  increasing  government 
oversight  in  the  exercise  of  its  journalistic 
role. 

The  would-be  reformers  of  TV  and  radio 
have  found  many  willing  allies  inside  the 
government.  I  hasten  to  add.  however,  that 
I  do  not  see  in  this  relationship  a  con- 
spiracy of  men  who  are  determined  to  en- 
snare broadcast  stations  as  part  of  some 
evil  de'=lgn.  Most  government  functionaries, 
In  the  FCC  and  elsewhere,  have  been  high- 
minded  men  and  women  who  have  attempted 
to  honor  Journalistic  freedom,  as  they  de- 
fine that  term,  within  the  framework  of 
increasingly  complex  guidelines  and  an  in- 
creasingly ijaffllng  world. 
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Rather,  there  Is  a  dynamic  at  work  which 
has  to  do  with  the  nature  of  government 
Itself.  Even  the  most  well-intentioned  reg- 
ulatory action  by  government  inexorably 
Involves  the  government  in  that  which  is 
being  regulated.  That  process  may  be  toler- 
able, and  even  desirable,  in  the  setting  of 
freight  rates  or  the  fixing  of  standards  for 
meat,  but  It  Is  deleterious  to  the  practice 
of  broadcast  Journalism. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
granted  the  best  motives,  has  attempted  by 
and  large  to  be  neutral  In  Its  administra- 
tion of  the  well-known  Fairness  Doctrine, 
which  covers  the  handling  of  controversial 
issues.  But  in  settling  disputes  about  fair- 
ness in  Journalism  on  radio  and  TV,  the 
FCC  can  hardly  avoid  being  a  judge — an 
editor,  as  it  were — of  coverage  and  non- 
coverage  of  issues. 

The  numerous  guidance  letters  from  the 
FCC.  which  are  known  to  every  broadcast  sta- 
tion In  America  today,  have  created  per- 
plexing, chilling  parameters  within  which 
broadcast  news  editors  and  broadcast  pro- 
grammers must  attempt  to  do  their  Jobs.  As 
Fairness  Doctrine  precedents  accumulate  in 
FCC  files,  the  latitude  of  choice  for  those 
editors  and  programmers  diminishes,  and  the 
line  between  the  neutral  government  gate- 
keeper and  the  government  Judge  becomes 
more  and  more  blurred. 

Who  can  say  that  a  future  FCC  will  have 
the  best  of  motives?  One  of  the  central  ques- 
tions facing  this  society  In  the  closing  dec- 
ades of  the  Twentieth  Century  Is  whether  we 
should  entrust,  even  partially,  the  exercise  of 
broadcast  journalism  to  editors  in  the  employ 
of  the  government. 

The  late  Justice  Hugo  Black,  in  one  of  his 
last  decisions,  put  the  matter  simply  and 
clearly:  "In  the  First  Amendment  the 
Poimdlng  Fathers  gave  the  free  press  the  pro- 
tection It  must  have  to  fulfill  its  essential 
role  in  our  democracy.  The  press  was  to  serve 
the  governed,  not  the  governors." 

Does  free  press  also  mean  free  broadcast 
press?  Should  broadcast  Journalism  enjoy  the 
full  blessings  of  the  First  Amendment?  One 
cogent  response  to  those  questions  comes 
from  Senator  Sam  Ervin  of  North  Carolina,  an 
indefatigable  defender  of  First  Amendment 
freedoms.  This  Is  what  he  said  recently: 
"While  the  Founding  Fathers  did  not  con- 
template the  media  of  radio  and  television 
when  they  wrote  the  First  Amendment,  their 
reasons  for  protecting  the  printed  press  from 
government  control  apply  equally  to  the 
broadcast  media.  More  people  get  their  news 
from  radio  and  television  today  than  any 
other  single  source.  ...  If  First  Amendment 
principles  are  held  not  to  apply  to  the  broad- 
cast media,  it  may  well  be  that  the  Consti- 
tution's guarantee  of  a  free  press  Is  on  its 
death  bed." 

The  role  of  the  broadcast  editor  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  print  editor.  Both  are 
confronted  every  day  with  an  endless  list 
of  Issues  and  stories.  Both  are  stymied  by 
limits  on  space  and  time  In  which  to  treat 
those  stories.  Thus,  both  have  to  make 
judgments  on  what  goes  In  and  what  stays 
out.  Both  cover  Issues  which  may  have  two 
points  of  view  or  twenty.  Both — being 
human^have  an  Impossible  task  of  trying  to 
deflne  fairness  on  every  working  day,  much 
less  to  live  up  to  it  all  the  time. 

Broadcast  editors — like  print  editors — 
should  be  free  to  exercise  professional  Judg- 
ment In  making  those  thousand-and-one 
dally  decisions.  Like  prlnt^dltors.  they  make 
errors  of  Judgment.  But  ours  Is  a  highly 
pluralistic  society  with  an  incredible  variety 
of  outlets  for  Information  and  Ideas.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  checks  and  balances  whic^-. 
have  served  for  almost  two  centuries  to 
protect  us  from  abuses  In  print  Journalism 
■will  protect  us  from  abuses  In  broadcast 
'ournallsm.  The  courts  have  not  yet  made 

clearly  definitive  ruling  on  First  Amen.'.- 

?nt  protections  for   broadcasting     One   of 


the  more  significant  holdings  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  been  Interpreted  by  some 
as  meaning  that  the  First  Amendment  exists 
not  to  protect  broadcasters  but  to  protect 
the  public.  But  It  is  essential  to  go  one 
additional  step  to  ask  whether  It  Is  possible 
for  the  public  to  be  protected  unless  broad- 
cast jovirnalism — like  newspaper  Journal- 
ism— Is  free  from  any  form  of  government 
Influence  or  coercion.  The  question,  I  think, 
answers  itself. 

The  reformers,  of  coiirse.  have  a  contrary 
answer.  Television  and  radio  are  different, 
they  say.  Broadcasters  must  be  tightly  regu- 
lated, goes  the  argument,  because  they  are 
making  use  of  a  srarce  public  resource. 

But  In  the  actual  world  of  1972,  is  this 
really  true?  Newspapers,  magazines,  and 
other  means  of  wide  and  general  circulation, 
are  even  more  scarce.  Here  In  Missouri,  In  St. 
Louis,  and  Kansas  City,  for  example,  there 
are  Eub.5'„antla!ly  more  TV  and  radio  stations 
than  dally  newspapers.  Does  It  then  follow 
that  reg-iilatlon  should  be  extended  to  other 
media  as  well,  because  of  scarcity?  To  the 
contrary,  it  means  that  the  underlying  ra- 
tionale for  government  supervision  of  broad- 
cast Journalism  is  faulty,  and  that  broad- 
cast Journalism  should  be  as  free  as  any 
other   Journalism. 

One  of  the  most  disappointing  aspects  of 
the  First  Amendment  issue  has  been  the  pos- 
tvire  of  many  newspaper  publishers  and  edi- 
tors. Looking  on  broadcast  news  operations 
with  indifference  at  best  and  often  with  out- 
right hostility,  they  tend  to  be  scornful  of 
electronic  news  techniques  and  of  the  enor- 
mous popular  appeal  of  a  mediiun  which  has 
so  many  dimensions. 

If  broadcast  Journalism  withers  and  dies 
as  an  effective  independent  component  be- 
cause of  regulatory  thrombosis,  as  Senator 
Ervin  and  others  have  warned,  print  jour- 
nalism very  well  may  be  digging  Its  own  grave 
by  Its  Indifference.  Can  the  owners  of  print- 
ing presses  be  cenain  that  the  transmission 
wires,  satellites,  and  other  technology-  of  the 
future  win  be  free  of  government  regulation? 
Indeed,  they  cannot. 

Press  freedom  is  not  divisible.  Unless  the 
basic  principles  of  press  freedom  apply  to  all 
media,  in  time  they  will  apply  to  none. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  The  First 
Amerndment  Is  a  beckoning  beacon.  How 
closely  broadcasters  will  be  allowed  to  get  to 
It.  given  the  regulatory  approach  to  broad- 
casting in  this  country,  is  problematical. 

At  the  very  least.  It  seems  to  me,  the 
government  should  be  removed  entirely  from 
the  day-to-day  business  of  broadcast  Journal- 
Ism.  That  means  an  entirely  different  ap- 
proach to  the  Fairness  Doctrine.  It  means 
that  the  FCC  should  hold  each  licensee  ac- 
countable at  license-renewal  time  for  his 
overall  record  only.  It  would  mean  an  end  to 
the  impossible  and  dangerous  pratlce  by 
the  government  of  attempting  to  quantify 
"fairness"  by  holding  a  stopwatch  to  specific 
Issues  on  a  complalnt-by-complaint  basis.  It 
would  permit  much  more  breathingroom  for 
broadcast  Journalism — room  to  make  mis- 
takes, to  be  sure,  but  more  Importantly,  room 
for  creative  journalism  without  the  specter 
of  a  government  editor  sitting  In  the  news- 
room with  a  whistle  in  hand. 

We  recognize  that  some  broadcasters  would 
use  such  freedom  as  a  license  to  do  a  mini- 
mal job.  Yet  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
that  the  nation  will  much  easier  survive  as  a 
free  nation  with  some  Inept  broadcasters 
than  It  will  survive  with  government  watch- 
dogs of  Journalism  on  radio  and  TV. 

I  referred  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks  to 
the  rising  clamor  among  special  interest 
groups  for  greater  access  to  the  broadcast 
media.  Proposals  varj-  all  the  way  from  man- 
dating that  Individuals  and  organizations 
may  purchase  advertising  and  program  time 
for  the  discussion  of  Issues  ...  to  the  manda- 
tory provision  of  blocks  of  free  time  for  such 
discussions  on  a  first -come,  first-served  basis. 


The  feeling  Implicit  in  these  schemes  seems 
to  be  that  broadcast  stations  are  not  covering 
the  nation's  strengths  and  weaknesses  ade- 
quately or  fairly,  and  that  Judgments  on  such 
matters  ought  to  be  taken  more  and  more 
out  of  the  hands  of  broadcast  licensees.  The 
ultimate  outcome  of  such  an  approach  would 
be  to  turn  radio  and  television  into  common 
carriers,  which,  like  railroads  and  airlines, 
have  to  accept  whoever  shows  up  at  the  front 
door. 

But  radio  and  TV  stations  are  not  like 
railroads  or  airlines.  There  always  wlU  be 
more  issues  and  more  spokesmen  than  any 
station  reasonably  can  handle  In  a  given 
time-period,  and  there  always  will  be  spokes- 
men wanting  to  buy  access  to  the  airwaves 
who  will  be  better  bankrolled  than  others. 

Access  can  be  controlled  In  three  essential 
ways:  (1)  by  money,  which  means  that  ideas 
getting  the  most  exposiu-e  will  be  those  which 
have  the  richest  backers,  or  (2)  by  the  gov- 
ernment, which  means  that  bureaucrats  will 
be  deciding  which  ideas  and  spokesmen  are 
worthy  of  exposure  and  when,  or  (3)  as  is 
presently  done,  by  private  licensees  exercis- 
ing their  best  professional  Judgment. 

Among  the  many  ironies  In  this  Issue  of 
access  Is  that,  on  one  hand,  there  Is  a  hue- 
and-cry  for  broadcasters  to  become  more  re- 
sponsive and  on  the  other  hand,  a  call  for 
broadcasting  judgments  to  become  the  re- 
sponsibility of  someone  else. 

As  always,  we  come  back  to  the  funda- 
mental choice:  private  Judgments  or  govern- 
ment Judgments.  Totalitarian  societies 
depend  on  government  involvement  in  and 
control  of  ideas  and  Information.  Free 
societies — and  there  haven't  been  many — 
depend  utterly  on  the  much-more-risky 
business  of  allowing  ideas  and  Information 
to  bounce  around  In  the  open  marketplace. 

There  Is  not  much  question  that  the  steady 
stream  of  criticism  in  recent  years  has 
created  a  credibility  problem  for  the  media. 
Correspondingly.  It  should  be  realized  that 
almost  nothing  is  Immune  these  days  from 
criticism,  and  there  are  similar  doubts  in  the 
public's  mind  regarding  government,  busi- 
ness, labor,  the  education  system,  and  other 
national  Institutions. 

Television  Is  fair  game.  The  public  lime- 
light Inevitably  invites  public  scrutiny.  Es- 
sentially this  Is  a  healthy  process,  which  has 
a  rectifying  and  a  purifying  effect  on  all 
media.  Some  of  our  critics  in  the  print 
media,  unfortunately,  live  by  a  double 
standard  which  regards  criticism  of  their  per- 
formance as  being  in  bad  form. 

The  broaxlcast  Industry,  despite  its  many 
accomplishitients.  can,  I  believe,  do  better. 
Now  Is  not  the  time  to  adopt  a  low  profile, 
nor  to  appeal  to  the  most  timid  among  us, 
which  is  the  traditional  approach  of  most  in- 
dustry groups  under  attack. 

The  First  Amendment,  fairness  doctrine, 
and  access  questions,  and  how  they  are  re- 
solved, win  determine  the  future  course  of 
broadcast  journalism. 

What  about  entertainment  and  non-Jour- 
nalistic functions?  I  have  some  proposals  to 
offer. 

The  whole  question  of  violence  In  chil- 
dren's programming,  specifically  on  Satur- 
day mornings  and  afternoons,  warrants  Im- 
mediate action  without  further  studies  or 
research  projects.  It  is  unfair  and  Improper 
that  the  entire  burden  of  upgrading  this 
output  be  placed  on  the  networks.  I  would 
hope  that  stations  In  the  top  50  markets  of 
the  country,  which  certainly  have  the  re- 
sources, would  assume  responsibility  for  at 
least  three  hours  of  locally-produced  or  lo- 
cally originated  children's  programming,  de- 
void of  any  gratuitous  violence-action  car- 
toons, during  the  Saturday  children's  block. 

This  should  be  as  much  a  local  station 
responsibility  as  is  Its  journalistic  output. 
I  would  further  suggest  that  a  Joint  agree- 
ment be  reached  In  each  market,  by  aU  sta- 
tions, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Justice 
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DepartmeuD  and  the  FCC.  to  eliminate  all 
dudlenc«-ratlng  measurements  for  each  sta- 
tion during  Its  three  hours  of  time  on  Satur- 
days which  concentrates  on  children.  This 
would  permit  TV  broadcasters  to  concentrate 
on  quality  children's  programs  and  would 
enable  the  industry  to  move  a  quantum  step 
forward. 

Further,  I  would  hope  that  all  stations  In 
these  top  50  markets  would  see  fit  to  adopt  a 
policy  like  that  adopted  by  our  stations  last 
year  of  reducing  by  50'",  the  commercial  con- 
tent In  the  children's  areas,  not  to  exceed  the 
pnme-tlme  commercial  staiidards.  of  cluster- 
ing commercials  at  the  opening  and  close  so 
as  not  to  intrude  on  story  continiUty.  of  label- 
ling all  programs  for  specific  age  groups,  and 
of  accepting  only  those  commercials  com- 
patible with  the  subject  matter. 

Another  troublesome  area  Is  that  caused 
by  the  FCCs  prime-time  rule  regarding  local 
programming.  Although  the  proponents  of 
this  rule  were  sincerely  motivated  in  a  quest 
for  diversity  In  program  production,  the  first 
season  can  hardly  be  termed  a  success.  But 
It  was  not  a  fair  test.  In  light  of  waivers  and 
the  fact  that  off-network  production  could 
be  used.  At  least  another  full  season's  experi- 
ence Is  needed  with  an  economy  wmch  is 
Improving,  and  when  all  network  affiliates 
will  be  simultaneously  testing  ne.v  programs 
m  the  top  50  markets.  And  even  this  may  not 
be  a  fair  test,  because  the  Commission  has 
established  an  Inequitable  dovible  standard 
which  allows  Independent  stations  to  con- 
tinue to  program  safe,  market -tested,  off-net- 
work productions,  while  network  affiliates 
may  not  do  so. 

At  the  same  time.  I  urge  that  all  stations 
in  the  top  50  markets,  of  their  own  volition. 
program  two  of  the  seven  prime-time  half- 
hour  periods  which  the  Commission's  new 
rule  opened  up  to  them,  for  non-entertain- 
ment, locally  originated  programming.  This 
coupled  with  the  three  hours  of  locally-orig- 
inated Saturday  children's  programming,  will 
allow  local  program  managers  more  effective- 
ly to  fulfill  their  proper  role  rather  than  be 
mere  schedule-makers  for  feature  films  and 
syndicated  material. 

For  the  future.  I  hof>e  that  one  day  soon 
we  could  have  one  hour  of  prime-time  net- 
work news  nightly,  and  a  regularly  sched- 
uled draniatic  series.  I'm  sure  there  are 
thoughtful  and  able  Individuals  at  the  net- 
works who  are  giving  serious  consideration 
to  the  realization  of  these  programming  pos- 
sibilities. 

News  must  reach  out  to  develop  some  of 
the  overriding  issues  of  our  time  In  medi- 
cine, ecology,  economics,  urban  affairs,  and 
the  complexities  of  a  changing  society. 
Cronklte.  Reasoner-Smlth.  and  Chancellor 
with  all  their  professionalism,  can't  possibly 
make  thosa  kinds  of  things  digestible  In 
their  now-alloted  time  of  twenty-five  min- 
utes each  day. 

Many  major-market  stations  have  led  the 
way  in  providing  a  mix  of  ingredient-s  In 
integrated  one-hour  news  programs.  At  our 
Washington  operation,  for  example,  we  have 
been  presenting  for  a  nimiber  of  years  a 
one-hour,  early-evening  program  which 
blends  local,  regional,  national,  and  foreign 
news.  We  have  invested  very  considerable  re- 
sources In  that  effort,  and  it  may  interest 
you  to  know  some  of  the  Ingredients  in  that 
mix.  Our  correspondents  are  assigned  to  reg- 
ular beats  at  the  White  House,  the  Pentagon. 
Capitol  Hill,  the  federal  agencies,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government,  and  both  the 
suburban  and  state  governments  In  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  We  also  weave  in  a  broad 
range  of  commentary,  covering  the  spectrum 
of  political  opinion  with  people  such  as 
James  J.  Kilpatrlck.  Carl  Rowan,  and  Hugh 
Sldey.  Edwin  Diamond  is  our  media  critic, 
and  he  Isn't  reluctant  to  criticize  both  print 
and  broadca-^t  media,  Dr  Pierre  Rinfret  com- 
ments on  the  economy.  We  feature  a  movie 
and  theater  critic,  sports  commentary,  regu- 


lar Investigative  reporting,  hard-hitting  edi- 
torials, and  a  professional  meterologist.  The 
program  has  been  manned  for  several  years 
by  the  first  black  co-anchorman  In  a  major 
market  In  the  United  States,  and  It  Is  backed 
up  with  women  reporters  who  field  major 
beats,  Including  Congress.  Throughout  our 
news  programming,  we  provide  very  broad 
opportunities  for  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions to  air  their  points  of  view  on  a  wide 
variety  of  Issues. 

I  have  delineated  our  own  efforts,  be- 
cause they  refiect  a  long-standing  concern 
among  our  stations  with  principles  which 
truly  underlie  the  F^rst  Amendment,  fair- 
ness, and  access  questions. 

I  have  not  been  one  of  those  who  has  en- 
gaged In  hand-wringing  over  reasonable 
ground  rules  of  responsible  broadcast  opera- 
tion. But  I  do  find  baffling  the  recent 
announced  anti-trust  action  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  with  respect  to  entertain- 
ment programming  by  the  networks.  It  Is 
Incomprehensible  that  the  Department  Is 
apparently  seeking  to  destroy  network  en- 
tertainment program  responsibility  and  turn 
the  networks  Into  transmission  lines,  merely 
brokering  time  for  advertiser  bidding,  while 
simultaneously  other  government  agencies 
badger  and  pressure  for  greater  responsibil- 
ity, for  increased  quality,  children's  pro- 
gramming, balance,  fairness  and  uplift. 

As  I  said,  earlier,  we  can  do  better.  But  the 
great  costs  and  risks  of  a  national  news 
service  cannot  be  underwritten  by  a  weak- 
ened, badgered,  and  harassed  Industry.  We 
cannot  have  China  and  Moscow  by  satellite, 
and  moon  shots  and  pro  football  and  politi- 
cal conventions,  without  the  Institutions  to 
provide  them — healthy  local  stations  and  na- 
tional networks. 

The  alternative  would  be  to  have  taxpay- 
ers pay  this  bill,  as  educational  television 
now  Is  being  underwritten  with  extensive 
government  and  mostly  tax-free  foundation 
monies. 

Finally,  If  you  will  permit  me  a  kind  of 
epilogue  to  what  has  Just  been  said.  I  would 
like  to  remark  briefly  on  an  aspect  of  life  In 
contemporary  America  which  is  both  dis- 
tressing and  sad.  We  sometimes  seem  to  be 
turning  into  an  angry,  intolerant,  abusive 
people.  We  are  better  than  that,  and  we 
should  set  a  higher  standard  for  ourselves 
and  for  our  society. 

The  problems  we  face  are  unprecedented 
and  sometimes  are  a  bit  terrifying.  But  this 
Is  no  cause  for  meanness,  no  reason  to  for- 
sake the  humor  which  also  contributes  to 
the  meaning  of  life. 

The  new  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. Steven  MuUer.  also  senses  this.  He 
cautioned  recently  at  the  time  of  his  Installa- 
tion that  "we  can  survive  each  other  only 
If  we  deal  with  each  other  fully  and  always 
as  human  beings,  not  as  categories,  hier- 
archies, or  abstractions.  We  are  all  bright 
enough."  Dr.  Muller  went  on  to  say,  "to  tear 
each  other  apart  If  we  choose.  Let  us  refrain 
from  that." 

Surely  you  are  aware,  as  I  am,  of  the 
harsh,  strident  voices  which  pull  and  tug 
from  all  sides  In  the  name  of  what  they 
claim  is  a  greater  good.  The  rights  revolu- 
tion Is  a  healthy  development  for  a  society 
which  In  many  respects  has  been  hideously 
hidebound.  But  In  too  many  cases  old  hier- 
archies are  being  attacked  by  those  who  see 
themselves  as  anointed  members  of  new 
elites,  who  are  frequently  as  arrogant  and 
Intolerant  as  those  they  seek  to  dethrone. 

I  happened  recently  across  the  concluding 
speech  which  Charles  Chaplin  made  In  his 
classic  film,  "The  Great  Dictator."  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  especially  relevant  now. 

"The  way  of  life  can  be  free  and  beautiful, 
but  we  have  lost  the  way.  Greed  has  poisoned 
men's  souls — has  barricaded  the  world  with 
hate — has  goose-stepped  us  Into  misery  and 
bloodshed.  We  have  developed  speed,  but  we 
have  shut  ourselves  In.  Machinery  that  gives 


abundance  has  left  us  in  want.  Our  knowl- 
edge  has  made  us  cynical;  our  cleverness, 
hard  and  unkind.  We  think  too  much  and 
feel  too  little.  More  than  machinery  we  need 
humanity.  More  than  clevernes.s,  we  need 
kindness  and  gentleness.  Without  these  qual- 
ities, life  will  be  violent  and  all  will  be  lost." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  .granted  as  follov.-s  to; 

Mr.  Sl.^ck  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill  I,  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
funeral  in  the  district. 

Mr.  Terry  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends»  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

•  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho >  to  addre.ss 
the  House  and  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:  > 

Mr.  Fish,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bow.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Wym.^n,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crane,  for  60  minutes,  on  June  30. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoRTON.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

iThe  following  Members  '  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli  i  lo  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  BoLAND  of  Massachusetts,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Abzug.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brademas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Mahon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
in  connection  with  the  Agriculture 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Skubitz  fat  the  request  of  Michel) 
on  the  food  stamp  amendment. 

Mr.  Patten  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mrs.  Abzug,  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  on  the  food  stamp  amendment 
immediately  before  the  vote. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  to  revi.se  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter,  notwithstanding  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $490. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Roncalio.  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous material,  immediately  preceding 
the  vote  on  House  Resolution  1019,  the 
rule  on  predator  indemnity. 

Mr.  Conte,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
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material  during  consideration  of  House 
Resolution  1019,  the  rule  on  predator 
indemnity. 

Mr.  Hogan  w  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  H  R.  14896  and  to  follow  Mr. 
Quie. 

Mr.  Gold-^\-ater  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  immediately  after  the  vote 
onH.R.  15692. 

Mr.  Mann  to  extend  his  remarks  on 
House  Resolution  1019.  the  rule  on  H,R. 
14163.  immediately  prior  to  the  vote. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Conover  >  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fish  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RiEGLE. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Springer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Cordova  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Baker  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr,  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Railsback  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brotzman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  GuBSER. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fo:?sythe. 

Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Schmitz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  tv.-o  instances. 

Mr,  Martin. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  McClure  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Goldwater. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli  I  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Culver. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.   ICHORD. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Leggett  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gettys. 

Mr.  O'Neill. 

Mr.   HOLIFIELD. 

Mr.  Henderson. 
Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  four  Instances. 
Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  Brasco  in  t'wo  instances. 
Mr.  Stubblefield. 

Mr.  St  Germain  In  three  Instances. 
Mr,  Helstoski. 
Mr.  Begich. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. 


Mr.  Fulton. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Mann  in  five  instances. 
Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr,  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Admmistration.  reported  that  the 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  13955.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  for  other 
purposes. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  1893.  An  Eict  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  to  restore  the 
Golden  Eagle  Passport  program,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  3715  .^n  sict  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Adm:nistration.  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following  days 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles; 

On  June  28.  1972; 

H.R.  6666.   An   act   for   the  relief   of  MaJ. 
Michael  M.  Mills.  U.S.  Air  Force. 
On  June  29.  1972; 

H.R.  8140,  An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of 
ports,  harbors.  wat«rfront  areas,  and  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States;    and 

H.R.  13188.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  procurement  of  vessels  and  air- 
craft and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 
establishments,  and  to  authorize  the  average 
annual  active  duty  personnel  strength  for 
the  Coast  Guard. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MAZZOLI  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Hou.se  do  now  ad,iourn. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly (at  12  o'clock  and  33  minutes  a.m.. 
Friday,  June  30,  1972 1  the  House  ad- 
journed until  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  ANT)  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PERKINS;  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H  R,  15635.  A  bill  to  assist  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  community 
agencies  and  other  public  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies  to  prevent  Juvenile  delinquency. 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  92-1196) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Slate  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  7287.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  trading  In  Irish 
potato  futures  on  commodity  exchanges. 
(Rept.  No.  92-1197).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

~Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  H.R.  15375.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  'Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  of  1966  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1973;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  92-1198).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. HJl.  13804.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  March  2,  1931.  to  provide  that  certain 
proceedings  of  the  Italian  American  War 
V'eterans  of  the  United  States,  Inc..  shall  be 
printed  as  a  House  document,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  iRept.  No.  92- 
1199).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, S.  3463.  An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 906  of  title  44.  United  Slates  Code,  to 
provide  copies  of  the  dally  and  semimonthly 
Congressional  Record  to  libraries  of  certain 
U.S.  courts.  (Rept.  No.  92-1200).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. S.  2227.  An  act  to  amend  title 
44,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Public  Printer  to  designate  the  library  of 
the  highest  appellate  court  In  each  State  as  a 
depository  library.  (Rept.  No.  92-1201).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R.  10502.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18. 
United  Slates  Code,  to  provide  for  expanded 
protection  of  public  officials  and  foreign  offi- 
cials, and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  92-1202).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  15657,  A  bill  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965.  and  for  other  purposes;  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1203).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


EXECUTRTE  COMMLT^ICATIONS. 
ETC. 

2124.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  the  1971  Annual  Report  of 
the  Interim  Compliance  Panel  established 
by  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969.  pursuant  to  section 
5(f>  i2»  of  the  act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


PL^LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 

H.R.  15760.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  enable  the  Federal 
criminal  Justice  system  to  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  the  problem  of  narcotic  addic- 
tion, to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  enable  the 
States  and  municipalities  to  deal  more  ef- 
fectively with  that  problem,  and  for  other 
related  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By   Mr.    WIDNALL    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Gude,  Mr. 
Broyhh-l  of   Virginia.   Mr.   Martin", 
Mrs.  DwYER.  Mr.  Fre.nzel.  Mr.  Mc- 
KiNNEY.  Mr.  Blackbubn.  Mr.  J.  Wil- 
liam Stanton,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Archer, 
Mr.    W-ixiE,    and    Mr.    Johnson    of 
Pennsylvania)  : 
H  R.    15761.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Small 
Business  Act  to  reduce  the  interest  rate  on 
Small  Business  Administration  disaster  loans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ABOUREZK   (for  himself.  Mr. 
GuBSER.    Mr.    Hammerschmidt.    Mr. 
Thone,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kato,    Mr.    Mathis   of   Georgia.   Mr. 
Link.  Mr.  Brinkley.  Mr.  Obey,  Mr. 
Alexander,  and  Mr.  Hillis>  : 
H.R.  15762.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Cul- 
ver,  Mr.    Mo.nagan,    Mr.    Buchanan, 
Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Brademasi  : 
H  R.    15763.   A   bill    to   amend   chapter   25, 
title  44.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
two  additional  members  of  the  National  His- 
torical   Publications    Commission,    and    for 
other  purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr  DINGELL: 
H.R.  15764.  A  bill  to  designate  an  Inter- 
state Railroad  System;  to  require  minimum 
standards  of  maintenance  on  the  railroad 
lines  comprising  such  systems;  to  establish 
rights  of  access  by  rati  carriers  to  railroad 
lines:  to  provide  financial  a-ssistance  for  cer- 
tain rehabilitation  of  railroads;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
HR.  15765.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1908 
to  provide  increased  assistance  to  correc- 
tional programs,  to  establish  more  detailed 
guidelines  for  such  programs,  and  to  create 
a  streamlined  administration  of  such  assist- 
ance: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   FORSYTHE    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Byron,    Mr.    Clark,    Mr.    Donohue. 
Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Hunt.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Preyer 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New   Jersey.   Mr.   Yatron,    and    Mr. 
HocAN)  : 
H.R.  15766.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  19G8  to  require  flood 
Insurance   coverage   under   that   act    for   all 
properties   covered   by   federally    Insured   or 
guaranteed  mortgages;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  15767.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32,  United 
States  Code,   to  provide  that  Army  and  Air 
Force  National  Guard  technicians  shall  not 
be   required   to   wear   the   military   tinifcrm 
while  performing  their  duties  in  a  civilian 
status;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  15768.  A  bill  to  promote  development 
and      expansion      of      community      schools 
throughout  the  United  States;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR.  15769.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  inequities  in 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  In  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement,   and    fcr   other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mrs.    GRIFFITHS: 
H.R.  15770.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  reasonable 
and  necessary  Income  tax  incentives  to  en- 
courage   the    utilization    of    recycled    solid 
waste  materials  and  to  offset  existing  Income 
tax  advantages  which  promote  depletion  of 
virgin  natxiral  resources;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KYROS: 
H.R.  15771.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  US.  Fishing  Fleet  Im- 


provement Act  through  fiscal  year  1976:  to 
the  Comm.lt  tee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  15772.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  to  provide  for  com- 
prehensive education  programs  for  severely 
and  profoundly  mentally  retarded  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By   Mr.   McCLURE: 
H.R.  15773.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  transmittal  to 
each  of  the  several  States,  in  accordance  with 
a  plan  and  form  approved  by  the  Governor 
thereof,  of  the  tabulation  of  total  population 
of    that   State   obtained    In   each    decennial 
census  and  required  for  the  apportionment 
of  the  legislative  bodies  of  that  State;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN: 
H.R.   15774,  A  bill   to  amend  the  federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services,  .^ct  of 
1949  to  prohibit  the  making  of  available  of 
Government  procurement  sources  to  Federal 
grantees  and  contractors;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

By   Mr.   MELCHER    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Abbitt.    Mr     Bergland.    Mr.    Den- 
holm.    Mr.    Link.    Mr.    Mayne.    Mr. 
Nelsen,   Mr.   Rarick,   Mr.   Sisk,   Mr. 
SMrrH   of  Iowa,   Mr.   Wampler,  Mr. 
Whitehurst,   and   Mr.   Zwach); 
H.R.  15775.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  several  States  in  carrying  out  a  program 
of  animal  health  research;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.   MURPHY  of  New  York    (for 
himself.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  King,  Mr. 
Carey   of  New   York,   Mr.   Delaney, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Dulski, 
Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  Mr.  Mc- 
EwEN,  Mrs.  ABztJG,  Mr.  Brasco,  and 
Mr.  Ryan)  : 
H.R.  15776.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  a  vessel  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  New 
York  for  educational  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  15777.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  to  limit  the  scope  of  reg- 
ulations respecting  service  of  food  in  com- 
petition with  the  programs  authorized  un- 
der that  act  and  th"  National  School  Lunch 
Act;    to  the  Committee   on  Education   and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  REID: 
H.R.  15778.  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  Income 
of    nonresident    alien    authors,  artists,    and 
composers  from  taxation;  to  the  Committee 
oil  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROYB.^: 
H.R.  15779.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  any 
resident  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
may  be  a  dependent  for  purposes  of  the  In- 
come tax  deduction  for  personal  exemptions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Winn  and  Mr.  Sebeltds)  : 
H.R.  15780.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  sup- 
plies and  equipment  to  certain  handicapped 
persons  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  re- 
qviest) : 
H.R.  15781.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  17, 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  hos- 
pital care  and  medical  services  abroad  to 
an  alien,  who  was  never  an  American  citi- 
zen for  any  service-connected  disability  In- 
curred while  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN; 
H.R.  15782.  A  bill  to  amend  the  RaUroad 
Retirement    Act   of    1937  to  provide   a  full 
annuity  for  any  Individual   (without  regard 


to  his  age)  who  has  completed  30  years  of 
railroad  service;  to  the  Comittee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Roe  and  Mrs    Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton )  : 
H  R.  15783.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief   Act   of    1970;    to   the    Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  15784.  A  bUI  to  reqxilre  that  persoiis 
who  presently  possess  firearms  obtain  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  certificate 
which  would  evidence  their  eligibility  to 
possess  firearms,  to  require  that  persons  who 
purchase  firearms  obtain  such  certificate, 
to  require  that  persons  who  purchase  am- 
munition possess  such  certificate,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  15785.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended,  to  provide  benefits  to  survivors 
of  public  safety  officers  as  defi.ned  in  section 
701  of  this  act  and  to  such  public  safety  of- 
ficers who  are  killed,  or  disabled  as  a  result 
of  injuries  sustained  in  the  line  of  duty;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  15786.  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  prac- 
tices based  on  recognized  religious  dietary 
law  from  certain  regulatory  provisions  of  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.   BROTZ.\LAN    i  f or  himself,  Mr. 
Derwinski,     Mrs.     Hicks    of    Mas- 
sachusetts,    Mr.     Harrington.     Mr. 
Thone.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Dow,  Mr. 
RousH.  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Moorhead,    Mr.    Rees,    Mrs.    Abzug, 
Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Eilberg,    Mr.    Fhelinghuysen,    Mr. 
Kem.  ,    Mr.    Cleveland,    Mr.    Myers. 
Mr.  McKevitt,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  and  Mr.  Coughlin)  : 
H.R.  15787.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Environ- 
mental Quality  Corps;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Lalxir. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN : 
H.R.  15788.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupation- 
al Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  provide 
that  where  violations  are  corrected  within  the 
prescribed  abatement  period  no  penalty  shall 
be  assessed;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia : 
H.R.  15789.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  in  order  to 
establish  a  framework  of  national  science 
policy  and  to  focus  the  Nation's  scientific 
talent  and  resources  on  its  priority  problems, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
b'cience  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.R.  15790.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1938.  to  reenact  the  Federa'  Fire- 
arms Act,  to  make  the  use  of  a  firearm  to 
commit  certain  felonies  a  Federal  crime 
where  that  use  violates  State  law,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ESCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  McClory,  and  Mr.  Pickle  )  : 
H.R.  15791.  A  bill  to  provide  greater  assur- 
ance of  Federal  fiscal  re.5ponsibility;   to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHE    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Horton)  : 
H.R.  15792,  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  .o  require  flood 
Insurance   coverage   under   that   act   for  all 
properties   covered   by   federally   insured   or 
guaranteed  mortgages;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  FULTON : 
H.R.  15793.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  20-per- 
cent increase  in  annuities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  ::nd  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  15794.  A  bill  to  amend  section  516  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930;  to  the  Conunitt«e  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


HR.  15795.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
period  during  which  certain  dyeing  and  tan- 
ning materials  m^ay  be  imported  free  of  duty; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  15796.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  to  repeal  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act  to  reenact  the  former  provisions  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.    G.-\.R.MATZ    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Byrne   of   Pennsylvania,    Mr.    Bbay, 
Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan,  Mr.   KYROS.   Mr.   du   Pont,   Mr. 
Metcalfe.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Reid,  Mrs. 
Griffiths,     Mr.     Nedzi,     Mr.     Wil- 
liam D.  Ford,  and  Mr.  O'Hara)  : 
"  H  R.  15797.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  assist  the  States  in  control- 
ling damage  caused  by  predatory  animals;  to 
establish  a  program  of  research  concerning 
the  control   and    conservation   of   predatory 
animals;  to  restrict  the  use  of  toxic  chemicals 
as  a  method  of   predator  control;    and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  15798.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  duty- 
free treatment  of  the  copper  content  of  all 
copper-bearing  ores:  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  suspension  of  duty  on  copper  waste, 
copper  scrap,  and  certain  forms  of  copper;  to 
repeal  the  market  price  test  for  determining 
rates  of  duty  on  copper-bearing  materials; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  15799.  A  bill  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1974.  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  forms  of  copper;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for    himself. 
Mr.  Keith.  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massa- 
chusetts) : 
HR.  15800.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  U.S.  commercial  fishing  vessel  owners  for 
damages  incurred  by  them  as  a  result  of  an 
action  of  a  vessel  operated  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  a  citizen  of  a  foreign   govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
H.R.  15801.  A  bill  to  provide  for  paper 
money  of  the  United  States  to  carry  a  desig- 
nation In  braille  indicating  the  denomina- 
tion 10  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  15802.  A  bill  to  provide  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  the 
authority  to  make  grants  to  States  and  local 
communities  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  eye  ex- 
amination programs  to  detect  glaucoma  for 
the  elderly;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  15803.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  reimburse  States  for  the 
Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  future  con- 
struction of  toll  roads,  and  for  other  pvir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  15804.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Highway 
Revenue  Act  of  1956.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 
H  R.  15805.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board 
for    the    District    of    Columbia    shall    select 
their  own  chairman  and  to  require  an  affirm- 
ative vote   of   two   of   the   members  of   the 
Board  before  any  action  may   be  taken  by 
the  Board,  and  "for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS  (by  request)  : 
H.R.    15806.    A    bill   to   amend    the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  medical  emergency  transporta- 
tion ai.d  service  programs;    to  the  Commit- 
teo  on  Interstate  .nnd  Foreign  Commerce. 


Bv  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  i5807.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  an  evi- 
dentiary hearing  before  a  mandatory  retire- 
ment age  is  prescribed  for  pilots;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  REES  (for  himself.  Mrs   Abzug. 
Mr.   Brasco,   Mr.   Burton,   Mr.   Der- 
winski, Mr.  Donohue.  Mr.  Gaydos, 
Mr.   Halpern,  Mr.   Harrington,  Mr. 
Helstoski.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr, 
Pepper,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
RYAN,  Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr. 
Landgrebe,    Mr     Gude,    Mr.    Rosen- 
thal, and  Mr.  Vanik)  : 
H.R.   15808.  A   bill   to  amend   the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969  in  order  to  pro- 
mote freedom  of  emigration;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  RCX)NEY  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
"him.seli".  Mr.   Ware.  Mr.  Saylor.  Mr. 
Morgan.    Mr.    Yatron.    Mr.    Heinz, 
Mr.  Schneebeli.  Mr.  Byrne  of  Penn- 
sylvania.  Mr.   Johnson   of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Barrett.  Mr. 
Nix.    Mr.    Gaydos,    Mr.    Flood,    and 
Mr.  Moorhead  i  ; 
H.R.  15809.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  restore  or  replace  essen- 
tial railroad  facilities  and  equipment  lost  or 
destroyed  as  the  result  of  natural  disasters 
which  occurred  during  the  month  of  June 
1972;    to   the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROY: 
H.R.  15810.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion  of   funds  appropriated   to  pay  certain 
judgments   in   favor  of   the   Iowa   Tribes  of 
Oklahoma  and  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska;   to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  15811.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  indi- 
vidual's  entitlement   to   benefits   shall  con- 
tinue through  the  month  of  his  death;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaios. 
Bv  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
HR.  15812.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code  of    1954   to  extend  the   time 
within  which  certain  ministers  may  file  ap- 
plications for  exemption  from  the  tax  on  self- 
employment   income;    to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCormack)  : 
H.R.  15813.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  increase  benefits  and  Improve  eli- 
gilibllity  and  computation  methods  under 
the  O.^SDI  program,  to  make  Improvements 
in  the  medicare,  medicaid,  and  maternal  and 
child  health  programs  with  emphasis  on  im- 
provements in  their  operating  effectiveness, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H  R  15814  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  (Public  Law 
85-699)  to  establish  a  new  industrial  loan 
guarantee  program,  a  reinsurance  program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
Bv  Mr.  FISH: 
H.R.  15815.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  payment 
under  section  6421  or  credit  under  section  39 
for  gasoline  used  to  operate  concrete  mixers 
and  to  provide  for  exemption  under  section 
4041  for  diesel  fuel  and  special  motor  fuels 
vised  to  operate  concrete  mixers:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    DIGGS     (for    himself.    Mrs. 
Abzug.   Mr     Becich,    Mr.    Dow.    Mr. 
Harrington.     Mr.     Hclstoski,     Mr. 
Reid.  and  Mr,  Wolff)  : 
HJ.  Res.  1244.  Joint  resolution  to  protect 
U.S.  domestic  and  foreign  policv  interests  by 
making   fair    employment    practices    in    the 
South    African    enterprises   of   U.S.    firms   a 
criteria  for  eligibility  for  Government  con- 
tracts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  DRINAN: 
H.J.  Res.  1245,  Joint  resolution  to  make  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States  eligible  for  the 
office  of  President;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   LEGGETT    (for   hlnxself,    Mr. 
Bell,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Coughlin. 
Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Scott.  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois) : 
H.J.  Res.  1246.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the    President    to    designate    the    calendar 
month  of  September  1972  as  "National  Voter 
Registration  Month";   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.J.  Res.  1247.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  authorize  Congress,  by  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses,  to  override  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLINQ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dellenback,     Mr.     Mitchell,     Mr. 
Badillo.  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr.  Gib- 
bons.   Mr.    Dow,    Mr.    Horton,    Mr 
Stokes,  and  Mrs.  Abzug)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1248.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  call  an  international  con- 
ference to  study  the  problems  with  respect 
to  the  development  and   use  of  supersonic 
aircraft;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    WYMAN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Rhodes.  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Archer. 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  McCol- 
LisTER.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr. 
Scherle.  Mr.  Gross.  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr.  Sandman,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Kino. 
Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Clevte- 
land)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1249.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  permit 
the  Imposition  and  carrying  out  of  the  death 
penalty  in  certain  cases;   to  the  Committee 
onthe  J-iidlciary. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Purcell,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  McClure, 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Mann.  Mr. 

Coughlin.  Mr.  Robison  of  New  York. 

and  Mr.  Fret)  : 

H.   Con.   Res.   640.   Concurrent   resolution 

calling  upon  all  parties  to  the  1949  Geneva 

Convention    Relative   to    the    Treatment    of 

Prisoners  of  War  to  Insure  respect  for  that 

convention  by  persuading  North  Vietnam  to 

fulfill  Its  obligations  under  the  convention; 

to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mills 
of  Arkansas,  and  Mr.  Morgan)  : 
H.   Con.    Res.    641.    Concurrent   resolution 
to  collect  overdue  debts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    BIESTER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  MiKVA,  Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr. 
Anderson    of   Illinois,   Mr.   Badillo. 
Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Col- 
lins  of   Illinois.   Mr.    Conover.   Mr. 
CoRMAN,    Mr.    Coughlin,    Mr.    Del- 
lenb.ack.  Mr.  Denholm.  Mr.  Drinan. 
Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Eilberg. 
Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  For- 
sythe.    Mr.    Fraser,    Mr.    Halpern, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  and  Mr.  H.iR- 
rington  I  : 
H.  Res.  1033.  Resolution  authorizing  em- 
ployment of  senior  citizen  Interns  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BIESTER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Mikva.  Mr.  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr  Helstoski,  Mrs. 
Hicks  of  M\ssachusetts,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Mills 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Mttchell,  Mr, 
Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Pey.ser. 
Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rot,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  Scheueb,  and  Mr, 
Y'OUNO  of  Florida: 
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H.  Res.  1034.  Resolution  authorizing  em- 
ployment of  senior  citizen  interns  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives:  to  the 
Committee    on    House    Administration. 

By    Mr.    FRASER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
3iNGH.\M.  Mr.  Wn.\LEN,  Mr.  Daniel- 
son,    Mr.     Yates.     Mr.    Karth,    Mr. 
Obey,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Rooney  of 
Pennsylvania,      Mr.      Minisk,      Mr. 
Add.\bbo.  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Schwen- 
GEL,    Mr.    Mazzoli.    Mr.    Gude,    Mr. 
Vanik.  and  Mr.  Howard  i  : 
H.    Res.    1035.    Resolution   calling   on   the 
President   to   propose   an   expansion   of   the 
nuclear   test   ban   treaty   to   Include   under- 
ground testing;    to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
H.  Res.  1036.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Children  to  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  social  conditions  ad- 
versely affecting  the  development  of  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

WlDNALL)  : 

H.  Res.  1037.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  con- 
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duct  an  Investigation  and  study  of  prices  of 
lumber  and  plywood:  to  the  Comunlttee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia: 
H.    Res.    1038.    Resolution    amending    the 
rules  of  the  House  by  adding  rule  XLV  on 
House-authorized    Federal    budget;    to    tha 
Committee  on  Rules 
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Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
402.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Vermont, 
relative  to  the  Issuance  of  a  postage  stamp 
commemorating  the  centennial  of  the  birth 
of  Calvin  Coolldge:  to  the  Conimlttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  BURLESON  Of  Texaa: 
H  R.  15816.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jessie  O. 
Alagood;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  DRINAN: 
H.R.   15817.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kevin 
Patrick.  Saunders;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  15818  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Serkls 
Hallocoglu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  15819.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jeong  Ho  Cho  and  minor  children;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
H.R.  15820.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  An-Li 
Huang,  also  known  as  Andrew  E.  Wee;  to  the 
Committee  on  ihe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
H.R.  15821.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sukhdev 
Singh    Guram;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS : 
H.R.    15822.  A   bUl  for   the   relief  of   Miss 
Aldegunda  Togonon  Juaman;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlclarv. 
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IN  MEMORLAM  TO  A  GREAT 
A.\IKRIC.\N  .AND  DISTINGUISHED 
STATES.MAN.  THE  HONORABLE 
GORDON    CANFIELD 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEo 

Wednesday,  June  28,  1972 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  deeply 
saddened  and  grieved  by  the  death  of 
a  very  dear  personal  friend,  our  most 
distinguished  statesman  and  former 
Congressman  from  my  concrressional 
district  of  New  Jersev,  the  Honorable 
Gordon  Canfield.  Only  2  days  before 
his  being  called  to  his  eternal  reward  I 
had  the  great  honor  and  privilege  to 
enjoy,  a.s  always,  a  most  refreshing  and 
stimulating  discussion  with  Gordon  when 
we  both  shared  the  dais  at  the  annual 
Zonta  Club  luncheon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wi.-h  to  join  with  our 
colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  in  lov- 
ing memory  of  a  great  .American.  My 
sincerest  condolences  are  extended  to 
hi.s  wife,  the  former  Dorothy  E.  Green- 
v.ell  of  \Va.=;hington,  DC;  two  sons, 
Cat!,  Paterson  teacher  and  member  of 
the  Paterson  Park  Commission,  and 
Army  Maj.  Allan  Canfield  of  Annandale, 
Va.:  a  brother  Charles  H.  of  Nashua. 
N.H.:  two  sisters,  Mrs.  W.  P.  (Ruth>  Tol- 
ley  of  Syracu.se.  N.Y.:  and  Mrs.  William 
(Floris'  Billings  of  Cleve'and  Heights, 
Ohio,  and  five  granddaughters. 

The  richness  of  his  wisdom,  the  qual- 
ity of  his  leadership  and  his  exemplary 
record  of  achievement^;  durine  three  dec- 
ades as  a  prestigious  guardian  of  our 
Nations  Constitution  and  our  people 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
lastingly  etched  in  the  annals  of  the  his- 
toric journal  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Few  people  in  this  area 
have  been  so  well-loved  by  the  people. 
Gordon  Canfield  was  one  of  those  rare 
personalities  whose  presence  was  felt 
when  he  entered  a  room.  He  has  always 
been  an  inspiration  to  me. 


Mr.  Canfield  was  born  in  Salamanca, 
N.Y..  son  of  the  late  Carl  A.  and  Florence 
Canfield.  After  graduating  from  high 
school  he  enlisted  in  the  Signal  Corps 
and  served  with  the  Regular  Army  in 
World  War  I.  He  was  a  distinguished 
newspaper  correspondent  In  Passaic. 
N.J.,  and  New  York  State.  In  the  early 
1920's  he  was  on  the  news  staff  of  the 
old  Passaic  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Canfield  first  came  to  our  Nation's 
Capital  in  1923  as  secretary  to  the  late 
Congressman  Seger  of  Passaic,  N.J.,  and 
was  elected  to  succeed  him  in  Congress  In 
1941.  He  received  his  exemplary  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  at  the  New  Jersey  Law 
School  in  Newark  and  George  Washing- 
ton University  Law  School.  Washington, 
D.C..  LLB.,  1926.  His  congressional  career 
was  highlighted  by  his  service  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  serv- 
ing as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Treasury-Post  OfBce  Appropriations  dur- 
ing the  period  when  Republicans  con- 
trolled the  House,  and  as  ranking  minor- 
ity member  under  the  Democrats. 

During  World  War  II  he  served  during 
the  congressional  recess  in  1944  as  a  sea- 
man on  North  Atlantic  tanker  duty,  U.S. 
merchant  marine  in  his  quest  to  learn 
about  war  conditions  firsthand.  In  the 
same  spirit,  he  traveled  to  the  Buchen- 
wald  concentration  camp  in  Germany 
and  to  the  cities  of  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki, Japan,  which  had  been  devastated 
by  the  atomic  bomb,  immediately  after 
the  war.  He  also  visited  the  front  lines 
during  the  Korean  conflict. 

Mr.  Canfield  was  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  Congress.  He  was 
noted  for  his  efforts  to  help  people  and 
he  took  a  personal  interest  in  the  needs 
of  his  constituents.  Over  1,000  people 
turned  out  at  a  1960  dinner  honoring  him 
on  his  retirement  from  Congress. 

In  1963.  in  his  continuing  efforts  to  be 
of  assistance  in  responding  to  the  needs 
of  our  people  and  pursue  an  active  role  in 
civic  endeavors,  he  joined  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Passaic  County  as  com- 
mimity  relations  director,  a  post  he  held 
imtil  his  passing. 


Mr,  Speaker,  I  too.  participated  with 
you  and  many  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
testimonial  recently  held  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capitol  when  he  received  the 
highly  coveted  U.S.  Coa.n  Guard  Distin- 
guished Public  Service  Award.  As  I  re- 
flected then,  the  warmth  of  his  friend- 
ship, liis  impeccable  ethics,  hi.^  compas- 
sion for  others,  ins  untiring  and  unselfish 
efforts  for  over  a  half  century  on  behalf 
of  his  fellow  man  were  all  manifested  in 
his  lifetime  of  di.'^tinguished  public  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  our  community.  State, 
and  Nation. 

We  share  the  sorrow  in  the  heart  of  his 
beloved  wife,  Dorothy,  and  his  good  fam- 
ily and  pray  that  they  will  soon  find 
abiding  comfort  in  the  faith  that  God  has 
given  them  and  In  the  knowledge  that 
the  Honorable  Gordon  Canfield  is  now 
under  His  eternal  care.  May  he  rest  in 
peace. 


KENNETH  FRY  SEEKS  A  DUAL 
APPROACH  TO  URBAN  PROBLEMS 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\*ES 
Monday.  June  26,  1972 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kenneth 
Fry,  Milwaukee's  director  of  city  devel- 
opment, examined  the  scope  of  urban 
problems  in  a  talk  to  the  community's  fi- 
nancial and  industrial  leaders  June  15 
at  the  Plankinton  Hotel.  He  properly 
stressed  that  local,  regional.  State,  and 
Federal  efforts  must  be  coordinated  and 
strengthened  for  our  cities'  sake.  His  re- 
marks follow: 

Remarks  by  Kenneth  F.ry 

These  are  strange  times  in  urban  America. 
The  chief  of  all  urban  development,  George 
Romney,  says  urban  renewal  is  a  failure.  He 
h.as  also  .said  public  housing  is  a  mess — also 
that  there  can  be  no  solution  to  the  so-called 
urban  problem  without  dealing  with  what 
he  calls  the  "real  city",  by  which  he  means 
the  natural  economic  area,  usually  a  region. 

Romney   is  saying   It   will   cost   about   »3 
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trillion  to  renew  cities  and  many  who  have 
soberly  looked  at  urban  strains  have  come 
up  with  about  the  same  figure.  Romney  has 
also  averred  that  the  urban  problem  cannot 
be  licked  untU  there  is  a  significant  dispersal 
of  low  Income  housing  into  suburbia,  al- 
though neither  the  administration  nor  sub- 
urbia has  shown  much  appetite  for  this. 

This  overview  of  the  urban  situation  is  not 
unique  and  probably  represents  orthodoxy  in 
modern  urban  thought.  It  is  hard  at  times  to 
tell  whether  this  Is  the  voice  of  reason  or 
the  counsel  of  despair  because  this  percep- 
tion can  be  used  for  different  purposes.  It  is 
hardly  a  call  to  action,  however. 

So  here  we  are  in  Milwaukee  on  J\ine  15th. 
1972,  meeting  with  the  financial  leaders  of 
our  community  and  asking  for  help  for  the 
central  city  of  Milwaukee  In  a  struggle  which 
many,  many  skeptics  are  saying  Is  futile.  It 
may  well  be  that  there  can  be  no  meaning- 
ful response  to  the  urban  problem  without 
checking  the  nation's  apartheid  tendencies 
which  are  not  only  racial  but  also  class- 
oriented  to  a  degree  that  most  people  do  not 
yet  admit.  It  may  well  be  that  we  will  have 
to  go  to  regional  governments  and  that  we 
will  have  to  force  the  melting  pot  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  central  city  by  legislative 
fiat — that  Is  if  the  courts  don't  beat  the 
elected  officials  to  it. 

This  Is  visionary,  albeit  grim,  thinking 
and,  depending  on  the  mechanics,  one  can't 
seriously  quarrel  with  either  the  overarching 
diagnosis  or  the  prescription.  One  only  wor- 
ries about  what  happens  until  the  whole  loaf 
of  bread  arrives;  do  we  starve  in  the  mean- 
time, or  do  we  fight  for  every  crust  we  can 
get? 

Your  Department  of  City  Development  Is 
concerned  that  those  who  see  the  jorest  of 
the  problems  we  face  may  be  missing  the 
many  trees  still  standing  in  the  central  city, 
still  robbing  each  other  of  sun  and  growing 
space,  and  occasionally  toppling  in  a  swath  of 
destruction.  Surely,  a  little  trimming  and  a 
little  watering  Is  in  order  but  some  are  be- 
ginning to  call  this  temporizing.  Better,  they 
Implv.  that  we  let  things  go  to  hell  because 
that  win  speed  the  large  scale  solution 
needed. 

We  ask  you  to  reason  with  us  as  to  what 
urban  development  professionals  do  In  this 
kind  of  situation  because  Milwaukee's  prob- 
lems are  typical  of  all  central  cities,  though 
we  are  In  better  shape  than  most. 

In  recognizing  the  forest  of  problems  sur- 
rounding urban  renewal,  subsidized  housing. 
Industrial  decentralization  and  fiscal  injus- 
tice, do  we  throw  up  our  hands  and  wait  for 
the  mlllenlum?  Do  we  turn  our  backs  on  the 
disadvantaged  neighborhoods  and  disadvan- 
taged groups,  as  some  seem  wont  to  do.  In  the 
belief  that  mounting  .social  pressure  will 
for:'e  a  grand  solution?  Do  we  do  that  which 
can  be  done  today  with  the  small  aids  we 
can  get  In  the  belief  that  something  Is  al- 
wavs  better  than  nothing?  Do  we  wait  for  the 
whole  loaf  or  do  we  fight  for  the  half-loaves 
and  quarter-loaves  we  can  get?  Can  the  city 
help  itself  at  all  or  Is  It  entirely  dependent  on 
outside  charity? 

Frankly,  we  think  Secretary  Romney,  an 
otherwise  fine  man,  an  honest  man,  and 
fine  administrator,  is  in  danger  of  uninten- 
tionally providing  respectability  to  the 
forces  "of  disinterest.  By  focusing  on  the 
Ideal,  he  Is,  In  fact,  legitimatizing  benign  or 
malign  neglect  of  our  disadvantaged  neigh- 
borhoods which,  Incidentally  or  Intentionally, 
Is  also  a  great  way  to  save  money  and  a 
great  way  to  side-step  racial-cultural  prob- 
lems that  must  be  contended  with  no  mat- 
ter what  ultimate  form  local  government 
takes  and  no  matter  what  otherwise  laud- 
able soclo-economlc-flscal  strategies  are  de- 
veloped. 

The  telescope  is  a  marvelous  Instrument 
but  we  suspect  that  the  lowly  microscope 
has  achieved  more  human  advances  for  the 
human  race.  We  must,  I  think,  look  not  only 
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at  the  forest  but  at  the  separate  trees  them- 
selves, and  we  would  like  to  suggest  today 
that  there  can  be,  In  fact  there  must  be  two 
approaches— telescopic  and  microscopic — to 
the  urban  dilemma.  One,  the  Injection  of 
massive  federal  dollars  and  dispersal  of  the 
poor  to  the  suburban  ring.  The  other,  a 
much  smaller  scale,  but  solid  program  of 
local  renewal,  housing  and  economic  de- 
velopment, employing  those  local  resources 
at  hand  to  make  the  small  federal  aids  now- 
available  go  farther. 

It  seems  obvious  to  us  that  urban  renewal 
for  all  its  problems  and  shortcomings  can- 
not be  abandoned  and  that  each  city  must 
of  necessity  use  the  trickle  of  federal  funds 
It  can  obtain  to  the  best  advantage  on  the 
neighborhood  level.  It  also  seems  obvious  to 
us  that  we  must  continue  our  city  housing 
programs  because  we  doxibt  whether  our 
sviburbs  or  any  suburbs  are  going  to  wel- 
come large  numbers  of  the  poor  all  at  once 
at  any  point  in  time.  In  fact,  it  may  come 
as  a  surprise  to  our  neighbors  that  not  all 
poor  people  envy  suburbia's  quality  of  life 
even  though  they  might  love  some  of  the 
ranch  houses  in  their  own  run  down  neigh- 
borhoods. 

We  must  continue  central  city  planning, 
knowing  at  all  times  that  we  face  long 
odds,  little  encouragement,  and  more  cri- 
ticism than  approbation  for  anvthlng  we  do. 
But  If  centra!  city  officials  won't  think  about 
the  problems  of  their  own  disadvantaged 
neighborhoods  on  a  day  to  day  basis  .  .  . 
who  will?  Besides,  we  might  be,  even  In  the 
midst  of  the  current  disorder,  providing 
some  answers  as  to  how  different  kinds  of 
people  with  different  kinds  of  values  can 
live  together  amicably — ultimately — an- 
swers that  are  not  likely  to  be  found  In 
suburban  uniformity  and  answers  which 
may  be  vital  to  the  continuation  of  urban 
civilization. 

We  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  the  pes- 
simism about  the  future  of  central  cities  Is 
the  result  of  a  major  shortcoming  in  most 
urban  thinking,  and  it  Is  a  deficiency  In  al- 
most all  of  the  federal  programs,  particularly 
those  of  HUD.  One  reason  urban  renewal 
hasn't  worked  well  at  the  central  city  level, 
Is  not  only  that  these  activities  have  been 
underfunded  but  that  they  have  been  car- 
ried on  as  one -dimensional  programs.  We  sug- 
gest that  until  HTJD  and  the  Congress  can 
view  the  central  city  problem  as  a  total  de- 
velopment problem,  where  we  begin  to  look 
not  only  at  the  problems  of  housing  and 
urban  renewal,  but  bring  In  Industrial  de- 
velopment programs.  Job  training  programs, 
cultural  programs,  health  programs,  etc.  .  .  . 
In  other  words  attack  the  central  city  prob- 
lems at  least  from  a  planning  standpoint  In 
all  of  Its  parts  rather  than  Just  a  few  on  a 
scattered  basis,  until  then  we  cannot  do  all 
at  the  local  level  that  can  be  done  but  we  can 
do  something.  Thts  broader  planning  could 
be  strengthened,  of  course,  by  revenue  shar- 
ing, if  Congress  adopts  it  and  If  local  officials 
use  It  well. 

After  much  study  and  observation,  prob- 
ably because  Milwaukee  had  a  head  start, 
we  have  come  to  conclude  that  economic  de- 
velopment Is  the  missing  link  in  most  of 
these  programs.  Without  a  solid  economic  de- 
velopment foundation,  without  tax  base  and 
Job  opportunities,  without  necessary  serv- 
ices and  life-supporting  commerce,  renewal 
and  housUig  are  empty  programs,  creating 
hollow  environments  for  confu.sed  and  dis- 
couraged people.  Because  of  the  overriding 
Importance  of  economic  development,  the 
matter  of  business  location  Is  far  more  Im- 
portant to  the  success  of  not  only  urban  re- 
newal but  also  public  housing  than  most 
urban  scholars  and  practitioners  have  yet 
recognized,  althoueii.  Interestingly  enough, 
many  of  the  sharper  disadvantaged  are  be- 
ginning to  see  the  connection.  In  other  words, 
while  not  letting  up  on  housing  and  renewal 
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programs,  we  would  suggest  that  all  of  us  In 
government  and  all  of  you  In  the  financial 
field  begin  paying  a  great  deal  more  att«n- 
tlon  to  the  realities  of  busmess  location  as 
applied  to  the  central  city  and  seriously  ad- 
dress this  question  about  which  there  have 
been  scads  of  broader  newspaper  articles, 
studies,  etc,  of  late. 

But  here  again  we  need  a  two-track  strat- 
egy. It  Is  clear  because  of  land  shortages, 
etc.,  that  the  central  city  cannot  provide 
a  home  for  all  types  of  Industry  these  days, 
and  It  Is  also  true  that  industrial  decentrali- 
zation must  be  accompanied  by  strong  pro- 
grams to  provide  low  income  housing  in  those 
suburban  and  exurban  areas  where  industry 
has  moved.  But  again,  this  master  plan  for 
the  economic  development  component  of  a 
regional  approach  Is  a  faint  line  on  the 
horizon.  In  the  meantime,  we  cannot  put  all 
our  eggs  in  the  suburban  and  exurban  basket 
for  we  must  provide  jobs  nou-  for  the  un- 
employed of  the  central  city  whose  needs  are 
greatest.  Even  if  we  talk  about  mass  transit 
to  outlying  factories  and  talk  about  large 
housing  developments  that  surround  outly- 
ing factories,  the  fact  Is  that  we  cannot 
achieve  a  realistic  economic  strategy  to  tie 
transit.  Jobs  and  housing  together  In  the 
short  or  near  term. 

So  while  we  wait  for  federal  deliverance, 
if  it  ever  comes,  we  must  act  to  renew  and 
retain  our  urban  environment  from  within. 
For  unless  we  act  on  the  local  and  regional 
levels  now,  and  simultaneously,  neither  three 
trillion  dollars  nor  any  sum  of  federal  monies 
will  be  capable  of  rebuilding  an  abandoned 
urban  culture.  We  must  look  to  ourseH-es  as 
well  as  other?  if  we  can  expect  any  sort  of 
resurrection  from  urban  decline  and  we  must 
look  strongly  to  the  here-to-fore  missing  link 
of  urban  reconstrjction — economic  develop- 
ment. 

Over  the  next  few  weeks.  In  compliance 
with  directives  from  the  Mayor  and  Com- 
mon Council,  we  will  be  issuing  a  series  of 
reports  on  various  economic  development 
suggestions,  from  local  use  of  revenue  bond- 
ing for  industrial  purposes  to  land  bank  re- 
forms to  transportation  related  to  business 
growth.  I:i  all  of  these,  we  will  be  attempt- 
ing to  Improve  Milwaukee's  competitive  posi- 
tion but  we  must  recognize  that  the  grim 
reality  confronting  us  sometimes  drives  us 
to  practical  expediency  as  opposed  to  the 
theoretically  Ideal. 

Because  when  you  get  right  down  to  It, 
much  of  municipal  and  suburban  economic 
development  Is  Irrational  In  Its  very  ap- 
proach. What  should  be  a  program  to  produce 
Jobs  and  Investment  has  turned  Into,  more 
often  than  not,  a  cut-throat  battle  for  tax 
b.ise.  What  a  massive  waste  of  resources. 
Why  should  the  richest  country  on  earth, 
which  is  already  facing  increasing  foreign 
competition,  encourage  its  Industrial  re- 
sources to  unilaterally  locate  without  con- 
sideration as  to  what  happens  to  areas  where 
they  move  or  the  chaos  they  leave  behind 
at  their  old  locations?  This  is  particularly 
true  when  these  unilateral  locational  deci- 
sions are  not  made  on  the  basis  of  proximity 
to  markets,  or  availability  of  labor  supply  or 
on  other  rational  economic  factors,  but  in- 
creasingly on  the  Irrationalities  of  tax  rate 
disparities. 

At  both  the  state  and  national  levels,  in- 
dustrial tax  base  has  become  the  cause  of 
vicious  and  divisive  munclpal  and  state 
rivalries.  It  Is.  to  me.  distressing  that  in  our 
four  county  metropolitan  area  the  economic 
development  contest  has  become  little  more 
than  a  game  of  musical  chairs.  A  great  deal  of 
money  and  effort  has  been  expended  In 
shifting  the  same  amount  of  economic  ac- 
tivity from  one  municipality  to  another  with- 
out actually  enlarging  the  region's  economic 
base.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  central  cities  are 
floundering  when  the  very  Job  generating 
activities    needed    for   central    city    survival 
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are  hopscotchlng  from  city  to  suburb  and 
from  suburb  to  rural  areas  in  quest  of  short 
term  tax  benefits? 

What  relationship  has  a  municipal  tax 
rate  to  the  crucial  economic  and  social  needs 
of  a  community?  If  this  state's  primary  eco- 
nomic goal  is  to  create  Jobs,  then  why  does 
It  allow  tax  rate  disparities  to  so  distort  loca- 
tional  decisions  that  Job  generating  indus- 
tries frequently  are  forced  to  choose  a  loca- 
tion far  from  those  who  need  the  Jobs  the 
most? 

Tax  rate  disparities  have  been  an  ugly  per- 
petrator of  Industrial  location  distortions 
and  the  effect  has  been  to  establish  a  new 
lax  base  mosaic  that  has  little  regard  for  the 
total  needs  of  this  region's  citizens.  Including 
the  businessmen  themselves.  The  result  Is 
an  accentuating  of  tax  rate  disparities  and 
the  resultant  starvation  of  those  high  tax 
communities  which  require  greater  revenue 
to  bear  the  burden  of  poverty  for  the  rest 
of  the  region. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  Min- 
nesota has  done  to  remove  some  tax  base 
distortion  from  the  Industrial  location  de- 
cision-making process:  The  seven  counties 
surrounding  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  have 
Joined  together  in  a  tax-base  sharing  system 
which  seeks  to  even  out  the  disparities  in 
fiscal  resources  and  commercial-industrial 
development  which  characterize  their  region 
as  they  do  ours.  And  let  me  once  again  stress 
the  word  region  not  city,  not  county,  but 
region. 

Under  the  Twin  Cities  system,  each  unit 
of  government  contributes  forty  percent  of 
its  growth  In  commercial  and  industrial 
property  valuation  above  the  level  attained 
in  1971 — this  valuation  is  pooled  for  sharing 
by  all  in  the  region. 

Note,  if  you  will,  that  this  Is  not  a  system 
to  treat  the  symptoms  of  fiscal  disparity:  It 
does  not  dole  out  money  In  a  band-aid  ap- 
proach to  healing  this  problem.  Rather  It 
cuts  at  the  root  of  fiscal  Inequities  by  shar- 
ing tax  base — not  tax  take.  It  shares  on  the 
basis  of  each  city's  own  ability  and  per- 
formance in  raising  Its  own  revenues,  and 
shares  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  each 
city  government  in  providing  for  Its  people. 

The  effect  of  the  Mliinesota  sharing  system 
brings  us  back  to  what  I  was  talking  about 
earlier.  If  employed  here,  It  could  help  en- 
courage a  better  distribution  of  low  and  mod- 
erate income  housing  throughout  the  region 
by  permitting  such  housing  to  "pay  its  own 
way"  through  the  sharing  formula.  Under 
the  tax-base  shEiring  system,  the  community 
which  accepts  development  of  this  t\'pe  will 
receive  a  larger  share  from  the  tax  pool — 
thus  removing  the  fiscal  barrier  to  locating 
low  Income  housing  In  suburban  com- 
munities. 

If  you  recognize  It  or  not,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  distribution  of  low  and 
moderate  income  housing  In  the  region — 
even  beyond  the  matter  of  eliminating  the 
fiscal  Inequities  caused  by  imprisoning  poor 
families  In  one  geographic  area.  Whether  you 
accept  it  or  not,  one  of  the  strongest  yet 
least  visible  barriers  to  minority  employment 
is  the  transportation  barrier  since  the  poor 
simply  do  not  have  the  private  transportation 
to  link  them  up  with  the  Jobs  in  the  outly- 
ing areas,  and  public  transportation  systems 
to  the  suburbs  are  generally  nonexistent. 

The  Jobs  In  our  region  are  not  all  located 
in  the  City  of  Milwaukee  ...  so  why  does 
tax  base  politics  dictate  that  most  of  the 
low  and  moderate  income  families  live  in 
our  Inner  city?  The  answer  is  simple  .  .  .  tax 
base  politics  is  greedy  and  self-centered  .  . 
It  opens  its  arms  to  Industry  and  executives 
and  turns  its  back  on  the  poor.  "We  can't 
arTord  minority  residents,"  say  the  fiscal 
zoners.  Well,  tax  parity  turns  that  state- 
ment into  a  pale  argument  Indeed.  And,  In 
case  you  weren't  looking.  If  tax  parity  can 
knock  down  the  transportation  barrier  to  un- 
employment, it  will  also  knock  down  the  bet- 
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torn  number  on  your  tax  bill  .  .  .  because,  all 
of  you,  whether  you  live  In  Waukesha  or 
Fox  Point  are  picking  up  the  tab  for  that 
unemployment  compensation  and  collateral 
Social  costs. 

The  Justice  of  tax  parity  does  not  stop 
here.  The  system  can  even  out  the  effects  of 
highly  concentrated  development  which  has 
arisen  out  of  fiscal  zoning  and  tax  base 
politics.  For  one  thing,  the  freeway  system 
and  the  concept  of  mammoth  shopping  cen- 
ters are  working  together  to  create  enormous 
commercial  islands  on  the  one  hand  and 
ghost  towns  of  neighborhood  commercial 
districts  on  the  other.  Under  this  system  of 
development,  the  islands  get  everything — in- 
cluding the  dollars  of  the  people  whose  own 
commercial  districts  are  being  turned  Into 
ghost  towns.  As  the  tax  benefits  of  these  de- 
velopments are  channeled  to  fewer  and  fewer 
communities,  the  fiscal  disparities  between 
all  communities  become  more  acute.  Under 
the  Minnesota  sharing  system,  however,  the 
benefits  of  such  development  are  distributed 
to  the  entire  region — for  the  benefit  of  all, 
because  of  the  need  of  all  .  .  .  not  only  to  the 
Island  developments  but  the  regional  mar- 
ket that  makes  the  Island  developments  pos- 
sible. 

While  the  Minnesota  plan  Is  an  interesting 
approach,  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  this  Is 
the  best  or  only  answer.  Even  with  Its  sup- 
posed and  predicted  effect  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  moderate  and -or  low  Income  housing, 
we  arc  not  sure  that  better  approaches  can't 
be  found.  We  are  playing  for  much  higher 
stakes  here  than  Just  tax  parity  and  housing 
distribution.  The  whole  question  of  regional, 
state  and  national  development  hinges  on 
this  one  basic  Issue.  If  our  purpose  Is  to 
create  employment  and  investment,  thereby 
supporting  an  environment  within  which  so- 
cial needs  can  be  met,  then  we  must  abolish 
tax  rate  disparities  regionally,  statewide  and 
nationally.  There  Is  no  other  alternative  un- 
less you  want  to  wait  for  that  three  trillion 
dollars  Mr.  Romney  says  It  will  take  to  solve 
our  urban  problem. 

If  cities  and  regions  are  ever  going  to  be 
able  to  effectively  help  themselves,  they  must 
all  play  with  the  same  deck.  And  even  more 
Important  Is  the  need  to  understand  that 
national  social  needs  and  the  ability  to  pay 
for  them  are  not  the  sole  responsibility  of 
local  municipalities. 

If  we  are  talking  about  social  needs,  if  we 
are  talking  about  a  community's  ability  to 
pay  for  these  needs,  then  I  would  suggest,  as 
a  starting  point,  that  the  state  consider 
equalization  of  all  industrial  property  taxes, 
collection  and  placement  of  the  proceeds  In 
a  pool,  and  distribution  back  to  local  com- 
munities on  the  basis  of  taxing  effort,  tax- 
ing ability  and  need.  Perhaps  something  sim- 
ilar to  the  tax  sharing  system  now  in  effect 
for  utilities  would  be  the  best  starting  point 
for  discussion. 

With  all  state  Industry  being  taxed 
equally,  then  there  would  be  little  percentage 
In  a  company  locating  any  place  other  than 
where  natural  and  rational  economic  factors 
dictated  that  it  locate.  And  once  Industry 
begins  to  base  locatlonal  decisions  on  such 
factors  as  labor  supply,  markets,  etc.,  the 
game  of  musical  chairs  will  come  to  a  halt; 
factories  will  be  built  where  presently  un- 
employed labor  Is  plentiful,  and  our  suicidal 
waste  of  economic  development  resources 
will  come  to  an  end. 

In  addition  to  equalizing  locatlonal  deci- 
sions on  a  statewide  level,  and  distributing 
taxes  statewide  on  the  basis  of  need,  a  true 
parity  system  can  be  an  example  to  the  na- 
tional government  of  how  Its  frequent  di- 
lemma of  unemployment  In  some  areas  and 
labor  scarcity  In  others  might  be  solved.  The 
United  States,  as  a  nation,  may  no  longer  be 
able  to  afford  interstate  Industrial  tax  dis- 
parities. If  It  Is  to  effectively  compete  on  an 
International  level.  It  must  permit  Its  indus- 
trial resources  to  determine  location  on  the 
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basis  of  national  economic  needs,  not  dis- 
torted tax  and  financial  considerations.  In 
future  years,  w-e  will  not  be  losing  industries 
to  neighboring  suburbs,  or  neighboring 
states,  but  to  other  countries  unless  our  na- 
tion's industries  are  allowed  full  use  of  ra- 
tional economic  deelsionmaklng.  And  once 
our  industries  have  left,  urban  centers  as  we 
know  them  will  cease  to  exist. 

More  and  more,  taxes  are  becoming  the 
prime  locatlonal  factor.  Tills  Is  not  only  un- 
healthy, but  irrational  and  ultimately  de- 
structive. We  are  not  against  the  free  move- 
ment of  industry.  On  the  contrary,  a  real- 
istic uniform  level  of  industrial  taxation  on  a 
national  basis  would  free  Industry  of  Its 
short-term  tax  rate  fetters  and  allow  it  to 
move  where  the  more  rational,  free  enter- 
prise factors  of  supply  and  demand  dictate. 

Parity  is  a  critical  tool  in  meeting  the 
urban  problem.  If  we  adopt  it.  we  can  do 
many  things  at  the  local  level  to  make  com- 
prehensive housing,  renewal  and  planning 
work.  The  central  cities  are  alive  and  they 
need  only  the  chance  to  play  by  the  same 
rules  as  everyone  else.  Federal  deliverance 
may  be  a  long  way  off.  In  the  belief  that  the 
Lord  helps  him  who  helps  himself,  let  us  do 
today  what  can  be  done  even  while  pointing 
out  what  should  be  done. 


WHAT  POLICE  REALLY  THINK 
ABOUT  GUN  CONTROLS 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORID.^ 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesda)j,  June  28,  1972 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Guns  and 
Ammo  for  July  1972  carries  a  very  in- 
teresting article  entitled  "WTiat  Police 
Really  Tliink  About  Gun  ControLs."  The 
editor  of  Guns  and  Ammo  went  directly 
to  the  police  for  firsthand  information 
on  their  feelings  about  gun  control.  He 
found  that  they  have  been  grossly  mis- 
quoted. The  article  is  one  which  should 
receive  the  consideration  of  the  Members 
of  Congress.  I  submit  it  for  reprinting  in 
the  Record: 

WH.^T  Police  Re.^lly  Think  About  Gun 

Control 

(By  C.  E.  Clayton) 

In  mld-1969.  few  questioned  Senator  Joe 
Tydlngs'  (D-Md.)  claim  that  "Leading  law 
enforcement  officials  constantly  stress  the 
need  for  more  effective  firearms  controls." 
But  today,  when  gun  control  results  were 
supposed  to  have  been  reflected  In  crime 
statistics,  they've  been  most  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  Three  years  of  useless  paper- 
work, wasted  police  time  and  public  funds 
and  harassment  of  law-abiding  citizens  have 
written  a  far  different  story  than  that  being 
told  by  the  ATArFD  or  Its  Congressional 
apologists. 

In  1970.  crime  rates  finally  dipped,  at  least 
In  some  cities.  To  discover  the  real  reasons 
behind  such  reversals.  I  contacted  police  of- 
ficials in  many  of  the  successful  cities.  Nu- 
merous proerams  that  helped  bring  concrete 
results  in  the  war  against  crime  were  cited 
but  gun  control  was  not  a  factor!  In  fact, 
gun  control  failures  are  finally  exposing  the 
fallacies  that  they  would  prevent,  reduce  or 
solve  crimes  or  that  "most"  p>oUce  favored 
such  legislation.  "The  Federal  Firearms  Con- 
trol Law  (PGCA-68)  does  not  curb  crime." 
says  Savannali.  Ga,,  Police  Cliief  Leo  B.  Ryan. 
'"This  gives  you  control  over  law-abiding  citi- 
zens who  comply  with  said  law.  However,  the 
criminal  has  his  method  of  obtaining  fire- 
arms which  evades  Federal   and   local   con- 
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trols."  Such  sentiment  has  also  stirfaced  in 
such  centers  of  "strong  gun  control"  as 
Washington,  DC,  and  Massachusetts, 

Jerry  Wilson,  Washington,  D.C.'s  success- 
ful Chief  of  Police,  does  not  seem  Impressed 
with  gtin  controls.  "Personally,"  he  says, 
"I've  never  seen  registration  of  guns  as  an 
effective  law  enforcement  device  In  terms  of 
the  type  of  crime  that  everyone  Is  concerned 
about  .  .  ."  Wilson  Is  concerned,  however, 
about  ".  .  .  the  fact  that  many  persons  that 
are  arrested  for  carrying  illegal  guns  can  get 
probation  and  really  don't  serve  time  for  gun 
violations.  .  .  ."  Lieutenant  Patrick  Burke, 
Wilson's  homicide  chief,  notes  that  "with  few 
exceptions  none  of  the  guns  (used  in  mur- 
ders In  1970)  were  registered."  But  Captain 
Wmiam  Humphrey  put  it  plainly:  "Crimi- 
nals don't  register  guns.  If  a  man  gets  out  of 
Jail  in  the  morning  he  can  have  a  gun  by 
evening,"  adding  that  they  "can  buy  or  rent 
guns  In  the  underworld.  You  pay  so  much  a 
day  or  promise  to  share  the  loot." 

Lieutenant  William  Bannister,  replying  for 
the  Flint,  Michigan,  Police  Chief,  could  not 
attribute  their  seven  percent  crime  drop  to 
any  gun  control  laws  of  recent  origin.  In  his 
opinion,  much  of  their  crime  reduction  was 
due  to  "a  program  of  saturation  patrols  of 
a  high  crime  rate  area.  .  .  ." 

Dana  L.  Hummer,  Topeka,  Kansas.  Police 
Chief  commented.  "Personally.  I  do  not  feel 
that  we  can  attribute  any  of  the  success 
to  gun  control  measures  in  our  city  or 
state.  .  .  ."  Positive  anti-crime  programs 
cited  by  Chief  Hummer  were  Increased  pa- 
trolling, routine  car  stops  and  reports,  com- 
puter use,  public  cooperation  and  their  pub- 
lic     relatlons-police-communlty      relations 

program. 

C^dar  Rapids,  Iowa,  experienced  a  13  per- 
cent crime  decline  in  1970.  apparently  not 
attributable  to  any  gun  control  laws.  Balti- 
more's crime  rate  decreased  1.7  percent  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1970  over  the  same 
period  In  1969.  "I  am  unable  to  obtain  any 
significant  information  on  the  relationship 
of  firearms  to  crime  rate,"  stated  Ralph 
Murdv. 

Oakland's  Police  Chief  C.  R.  Gain,  who  has 
supported  strong  Federal  gun  controls, 
pointed  out  that  ".  .  .  our  1970  crime  statis- 
tics do  not  reflect  any  clear-cut  trend  In  of- 
fenses related  to  firearms  .  .  .  Accordingly, 
It  would  be  unwise  to  ascribe  the  two  per- 
cent decline  in  all  F.B.I.  Index  Crimes  to 
gun  control  laws." 

Albuquerque.  New  Mexico's  Acting  Chief 
of  Police  John  P.  Duffey  put  it  more  clearly, 
"I  do  not  attribute  any  decrease  in  crime 
during  1970  to  any  gun  control  laws  what- 
soever. The  greatest  factors  that  we  attribute 
to  any  reduction  In  crime  are  the  Inter- 
related educational  equipment  and  training 
that  members  of  this  department  were  given 
during  the  1970  period." 

"I  cannot  attribute  our  12  percent  de- 
crease in  crime  to  any  gun  control  measures, 
either  cltv,  state  or  federal."  stated  Reading. 
Pennsylvania  Police  Chief  Bernard  J.  Dobln- 
sky.  The  real  factor,  according  to  Chief  Dob- 
insky  was  reorganization  In  1968  that  al- 
lowed more  efficient  use  of  manpower,  a 
fourth  shift  during  peak  crime  hours.  In- 
tensified police  community  relations  pro- 
grams, and  better  education  and  training  for 
police. 

According  to  St.  Louis  Police  Chief  Col. 
Eugene  J.  Camp:  ".  .  .  the  decrease  in  crimes 
against  property  caused  (our)  overall  de- 
crease and  Is  not  related  to  gun  laws  of  any 
jurisdiction  or  kind,"  Harry  Kenyon,  Cap- 
tain and  Public  Relations  Officer  for  the 
New  Bedford.  Mass.  Department  of  Police 
attributed  their  crime  rate  decline  to  several 
emergency  measures  in  the  wake  of  disturb- 
ances and  unrest.  Said  Captain  Kenyon, 
"Several  nights  of  curfew  made  It  practically 
Impossible  for  thieves  to  be  abroad  Also,  car 
theft  dropped  to  practically  zero  as  every 
car  on  the  road  after  9:00  p.m.  was  stopped 


and  checked  by  the  police.  .  .  .  We  cannot 
attribute  any  crime  rate  decline  to  the  re- 
cent gun  control  measures,"  he  added.  In 
Duluth,  Minnesota,  Chief  Mllo  S.  Tasky  con- 
curs, "We  cannot  attribute  the  decrease  (in 
crime)  in  1970  from  1969  to  any  gun  control 
laws." 

Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  Ed  Davis  has 
also  made  some  pointed  comments  on  gun 
control  results:  "I  think  (If I  you  had  gun 
control  on  handguns,  you'd  have  all  the 
good  guys  turning  in  their  guns  and  all  the 
bad  guys  would  keep  their  guns,  and  things 
would  be  twice  as  bad.  .  .  ."  He  added  that 
gun  control  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
reducing  killings  but  would  only  distin- 
guish the  good  people  In  society.  A  very  sim- 
ilar proposition  has  already  cropped  up  in 
Massachusetts. 

After  Massachusetts'  ID  card  law  was 
passed  in  1968  one  police  chief  In  a  Boston 
suburb  noted  that,  "About  the  only  change 
I've  seen  Is  that  a  lot  of  nervous  people  In 
town  with  weapons  like  muskets  handed 
down  from  their  families  have  come  running 
into  the  station  asking  if  they  need  firearms 
Identity  cards.  I  honestly  don't  see  how  the 
law  helps,  because  only  legitimate  people  are 
going  to  ask  for  licenses  to  carry  an  Identity 
card." 

H.  R.  Morton,  Chief  of  Fresno,  California's 
police,  acknowledges  that  "There  Is  no  rea- 
son to  indicate  that  the  (1.7  percent)  de- 
cline could  be  attributed  to  any  recent  gun 
control  laws.  .  .  ."  He  did  cite  such  positive 
factors  as  "an  aggressive  community  rela- 
tions program,  a  school  resource  program,  a 
public  relations  program,  selective  enforce- 
ment program,  and  in-service  training. 

Edmund  I.  Hockaday,  Superintendent  of 
the  Missouri  Highway  Patrol  also  points  out, 
"At  this  time  we  can  see  no  indication  of  any 
significant  change  in  crime  rates  because  of 
gun  control  laws."  Computerization,  estab- 
lishment of  a  better  communications  system, 
an  enlarged  narcotics  unit,  and  others  were 
cited  as  positive  program-s. 

Dallas,  Texas'  phenomenal  75  percent  yearly 
crime  Increase  was  hauled  down  to  18.7  per- 
cent in  1970  by  a  combination  of  prevention 
programs,  but  Police  Chief  Frank  Dyson  sin- 
gled out  their  "Operation:  Get  Involved."  a 
neighborhood  crime  prevention  program.  Gun 
control  didn't  rate  a  mention. 

W.  R.  Cauthen.  Chief  of  Columbia.  South 
Carolina's  police  department,  credits  an  In- 
crease In  personnel  and  better  qualified  per- 
sonnel, complete  saturation,  selective  en- 
forcement and  public  support  with  their 
crime  drop.  There  was  no  mention  of  gun 
control. 

Norfolk.  'Virginia  Police  Chief  C.  J.  Staylor. 
who  has  also  supported  Federal  gun  control 
bills,  claimed  that  it  would  be  "difficult  to 
state  at  this  time  what  effect  the  gun  laws 
have  had  on  the  incidence  of  certain  crimes 
such  as  robbery,  murder  and  aggravated  as- 
sault." Louisville's  Police  Department  also 
sees  it  as  being  ".  .  .  too  early  to  show  any 
effect  (of  gun  control  statutes)  on  our  crime 
picture."  Similarly,  Major  T.  L.  Schempp, 
writing  for  Miami  Beach  Police  Chief  Rocky 
Pomerance  concurred.  "No  comment  is  pos- 
sible at  this  time  with  regard  to  various  gun 
control  laws  having  had  significant  Impact 
on  crime  rates  .  .  .  statistics  which  would 
support  meaningful  comment  are  lacking." 

Meanwhile  the  anti-gun  fallacy  Is  embel- 
lished by  Rep.  John  Murphy  (D.,  N.Y.)  who 
claims  that  'gun  legislation  does  reduce 
crime  and  contribute  to  its  prevention."  His 
"proof?"  AT&FD  figures  sho'wing,  in  Murphy's 
words,  "a  remarkable  409-percent  increase  in 
arrests  and  a  234-percent  Increase  In  cases 
made  (under  the  FGCV-BS)"  Says  Murphy, 
"I  think  this  is  an  exceptional  record"  On 
the  surface  It  might  seem  so.  even  if  such 
cases  as  Kenyon  Ballew's  were  overlooked. 
But  calll:ig  the  increase  in  arrests  and  ca.'^es 
"progress"  Is  a  flat  misrepresentation.  WTiat 
they  would  rather  the  general  public  didn't 
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know,  Is  that  virtually  all  of  the  new  cases 
could  have  been  made  under  the  federal,  state 
or  local  laws  existing   be/ore  the  infamous 
FGCA-68  was  enacted.  Had  the  AT&FD  done 
Its  Job  prior  to  1968  they  never  would  have 
seen  either  the  409  or  234  percent  Increases. 
One  of  the   "prominent  new  cases"    now 
cited    Involved    an    alleged    convicted    felon 
whom  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  regarded  as  a 
Presidential   Security  Risk.  But  that  arrest 
and  seizure   admittedly  resulted   from    the 
cooperation  of  a  licensed  New  Jersey  firearms 
dealer.  New  Jersey's  gun  law  of  course,  pro- 
hibits persons  convicted  of  any  crime  from 
purchasing  firearms  and  the  case  could  have 
been  "made"  under  it  as  easy  or  probably 
easier  than  under  the  FGCA-68.  Most  other 
existing   local   or  state  laws  probably  could 
have  sufficed  for  the  other  "new"  cases  too. 
Furthermore,  the  old  law  used  for  com- 
parison covered  only  nine  violation  possibili- 
ties while  the  PGCA-68  was  spread  threefold, 
to  Include  26.  The  FGCA-68  also  brought  a 
tremendous  boost  in  financing  and  a  dou- 
bling of  the  Federal  police  force.  They've  got 
to  show  something  for  all  that. 

Historically  opposing  unrealistic  gun  con- 
trols has  been  the  National  Police  Officer's 
Association      and     the     National      Sheriff's 
Association  as  well  as  numerous  state  police 
and     sheriff's     associations.     The     National 
Sheriff's  Association  adopted  a  resolution  at 
their   1971    convention   opposing   legislation 
restricting  the  right  of  law-abiding  citizens 
to    acquire   and   possess   firearms    and   sup- 
ported legislation  to  Impose  a  special  penalty 
for  the  possession  of  firearms  by  felons  or 
use  of  firearms  In  the  commission  of  a  crime. 
The  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  whose  executive  director  is  staunchly 
anti-gun,  has  turned  a  cool  shoulder  toward 
gun  control,   in  recognition   of   its   failures. 
The    membership    was    described     as    being 
"divided  on  the  subject."  Actually,  anti-gun 
advocates   are   finding   themselves   among   a 
slimmer  minority   as  other  measures  prove 
Infinitely  more  effective  in  reducing  crime 
It   seems    Increasingly    obvious    that    the 
only  police  officials  who  adamantly  call  for 
repressive  gun  controls  are  politically  moti- 
vated rather  than   speaking  from   practical 
experience.    Overall,    police    today    recognize 
that  anti-gun  laws  are  no  help  In  crime  con- 
trol, and   that  current   gun  laws  would  be 
more  than  sufficient   if   courts   and   correc- 
tional Institutions  did  their  jobs. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Police  Chief  Winston 
Churchill  categorically  refutes  any  "need" 
for  gun  registration,  purchase,  possession  or 
use  permits,  or  the  limiting  of  handguns  to 
police.  He  explains,  "If  we  would  use  our  ex- 
isting 1935  Firearms  Act  as  It  Is  written,  I 
firmly  believe  we  would  no  longer  feel  a  ne- 
cessity for  federal  legislation.  .  .  ."  He  also 
pointed  out  that  persons  charged  with  vio- 
lations of  firearms  laws  are  rarely  punished, 
that  his  state  has  adequate  laws  and  that 
the  answer  to  controlling  firearms  misuse 
"will  be  found  In  local  levels,  not  In  federal 
legislation." 

The  real  problem,  lack  of  punishment,  does 
not  lie  with  the  police  and  they  know  It. 
They  can  only  make  arrests  for  crimes  com- 
mitted with  firearms  or  of  convicted  felons 
possessing  firearms.  Such  acts  violate  exist- 
ing laws  in  most  states  and  cities.  Police  offi- 
cials almost  universally  anguish  over  the 
frequent  dismissal  of  such  charges  or  their 
reduction  to  misdemeanor  status,  which  usu- 
ally results  In  only  a  suspended  sentence. 
Criminals  who  violate  firearms  laws  rarely 
even  get  the  rhetorical  "wrist-slap." 

The  late  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  men- 
tioned a  too-typical  case  Involving  three  men 
charged  with  the  gunpoint  robbery  of  a  Wash- 
ington, DC,  bank  on  March  5,  1970.  That 
same  night  two  of  the  alleged  robbers  were 
out  and  arrested  again  in  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, for  possession  of  a  large  quantity  of 
narcotics.  Said  Hoover.  "Both  were  promptly 
identified  as  participants  In  the  Washington 
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bant  robbery  and  a  check  of  records  reflected 
that  one  had  been  previously  convicted,  along 
with  three  other  Individuals,  for  the  holdup 
of  another  Washington  baiik  In  April,  1967. 
He  had  pleaded  guilty  and  was  given  a  10-year 
sentence  In  February  1968.  In  December  1963, 
less  than  a  year  later,  he  was  released  on 
parole. 

Thus,  criminals  today  are  "rewarded"  with 
non-punishment.  If  current  firearms  laws 
were  enforced  with  mandatory  and  meaning- 
ful punishment,  our  Right  To  Keep  and  Bear 
Arms  might  not  be  in  Jeopardy. 


SMALL   BUSINESSES    SAY    FEDERAL 
REDTAPE  IS  LEADING  TO  RED  INK 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

op    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28,  1972 

Mrs,  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
credible burdens  of  small  business  people 
have  reached  new  proportions  as  Federal 
red  tape  strangles  and  stultifies  individ- 
ual endeavor  and  initiative.  The  yeoman 
efforts  of  small  basiness  people  to  keep 
alive  the  .spirit  and  substance  of  personal 
business  activities  is  constantly  thwarted 
by  the  often  unnecessary  and  unbearable 
requirements  of  the  agencies  of  Federal 
Government.  For  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues, an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  summarizes  the  di- 
lemma: 

Small  BrsiNESSEs  Say  Federal  Redtape 
Is  Leading  to  Red  Ink 

(By  Ronald  O.  Shafer) 

Washington. — If  you  run  a  business.  It 
may  seem  that  the  government  wants  to 
know  about  almost  every  little  thing  you 
do    And,  In  fact,  it  does. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  demands  to 
know  what  your  employes  earn  The  Com- 
merce Department  wants  to  know  how  many 
orders  you  received  last  month.  The  Labor 
Department  wants  to  know  If  you  have  "one 
or  more  nurses."  And  one  agency  survey  of 
landlords  asked  about  such  things  as  "house 
rent '  and  "back  house  rent  '  (To  which  one 
landlord  replied.  "I  alnt  got  no  backhouse. 
I  got  an  Inside  toilet.") 

Altogether,  there  are  billions  of  questions 
on  the  several  hundred  million  federal  forms 
that  businessmen  have  to  fill  out  each  year. 
Now.  responding  to  the  cries  of  anguish,  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  Is  asking  questions,  too.  The  Gov- 
ernment Regulations  subcommittee  wants  to 
know  more  about  whut  Its  chairman.  Sen. 
Thomas  Mclntyre  (D..  N.H  ) .  calls  "federal 
form  pollution." 

Subcommittee  members  already  have  re- 
ceived an  earful.  During  recent  hearings  in 
Chicago  and  New  England,  owners  of  small 
businesses  complained  that  costly,  time-con- 
suming red  tape  Is  discouraging  expansion 
and  threatening  to  drive  some  of  them  out 
of  business.  Government  officials  told  their 
side  at  hearings  scheduled  here  yesterday. 

Relying  on  his  best  bureaucratic  lingo,  IRS 
Commissioner  Johnnie  Walters  expressed 
sympathy,  but  he  told  the  subcommittee: 
"Our  quest  for  simplicity  must  be  conducted 
within  statutory  perimeters,  and  the  forms 
issued  must  achieve  the  tax  results  prescribed 
by  the  law  and  regulations."  (Translation: 
"We're  sorry,  but  there's  nothing  we  can  do") 

Nobody  knows  the  exact  extent  and  ex- 
pense of  federal  forms.  The  subcommittee 
estimates  that  it  costs  Uncle  Sam  about  $18 
billion  a  year  to  "print,  shuffle  and  store" 
forms  to  business  and  that  it  costs  busi- 
nessmen another  $18  billion  to  get  the  forma 
filled  out.  "And  for  every  federal  form,  there 
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usually  Is  a  similar  state  or  local  form,"  says 
Ernest   Evans,    the   subcommittee's   general 
counsel. 

700,000    AND    COUNTING 

Actually,  those  cost  estimates  are  "pretty 
conservative,  if  you  could  really  nail  It 
down.''  says  Harold  Keonlg,  head  of  the 
National  Archives'  office  of  records  and  man- 
agement. Right  now,  that  office  has  one  man 
working  full  time  to  find  out  how  many  fed- 
deral  forms  exist;  so  far  he's  to  700,000 
separate  types,  and  still  counting. 

Not  all  those  forms  go  to  businesses,  of 
course.  Excluding  those  Issued  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  the  government  has 
about  2,400  business  forms  currently,  which 
generate  88.5  million  responses  a  year.  So 
says  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
which  should  know  since  It  must  approve 
every  non-IRS  federal  form  that  goes  to  10 
or  more  people. 

Those  excluded  IRS  forms,  however,  rep- 
resent the  bottom  of  the  Iceberg.  Including 
Social  Security  reports,  the  IRS  accounts  for 
35%  of  all  federal  forms,  and  business 
responses  to  the  IRS  number  hundreds  of 
millions.  The  IRS  says  It  "received  almost  360 
million  Information  documents  (reporting 
wages,  interest  and  dividends)  in  1971 — 
representing  paper  volume  sufficient  to  fill 
more  than  35  boxcars." 

And  the  federal  reporting  requirements 
grow  with  each  new  law  or  regulation.  The 
man-hours  needed  to  fill  out  such  forms  in 
the  six  months  ended  Dec.  31  Jumped  30% 
from  the  previous  six-month  period,  due 
mainly  to  the  safety-reporting  demands  of 
the  new  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Law, 
the  OMB  says. 

"NATIONAL    BtTRNINC    DAY" 

All  those  forms  can  mean  mountains  of 
paperwork  for  big  companies.  But  men  who 
run  small  businesses  say  the  burden  falls 
heaviest  on  them.  They  must  either  hire 
outside  accountants  and  rent  computers  to 
keep  up  or  else  take  time  to  do  the  Job 
themselves.  Their  frustration  was  voiced 
strongly  at  one  recent  hearing  by  Edward 
Murry.  vice  president  of  Flbra  Sonlcs  Inc., 
a  small  electronics  company  in  Chicago. 

Angrily  waving  multicolored  forms,  Mr. 
Murry  proclaimed:  "You  get  pink  forms,  and 
you  get  yellow  forms,  and  you  get  more  pink 
forms,  and  you  get  green  envelopes,  and  you 
get  red  envelopes,  and  you  get  blue  paper.  ,  .  . 
It  comes  like  wallpaper,  see?  " 

Mr.  Murry  charged  that  bureaucrats  play 
a  game  he  calls  "computer-xerography."  All 
the  bureaucrats  need  to  play,  he  says,  are  "a 
computer  ;ind  a  copying  machine."  and  the 
rules  go  like  this:  First  the  bureaucrat  mails 
out  thousands  of  "mandatory  forms"  asking 
everything  he  can  think  of.  "When  it  all 
comes  back  he  feeds  It  Into  his  computer,  he 
crosses  his  fingers,  closes  his  eyes  and  punches 
the  'Go  for  Broke  Button.'  The  hogwash 
that  will  come  out  is  Incredible,  expensive 
and  quit«  useless,  even  though  very,  very 
impressive." 

Mr.  Murry's  solution?  "What  I  believe  we 
need."  he  concluded,  "is  a  National  Burning 
Day,  a  day  In  which  every  regulation,  every 
piece  of  new  required  paper  and  every  com- 
puter data  tape  Is  thrown  onto  massive  piles 
and  burned,  while  the  citizens  dance  Joyfxilly 
around  the  fires." 

ARE  they    in   ENGLISH? 

Most  red  tape  reformers  aren't  ready  to  go 
quite  that  far.  Paperwork  should  be  pared, 
says  Sen.  Mclntyre,  but  "some  forms  are 
needed"  both  by  government  and  Industry — 
for  example,  to  keep  up  on  economic  indi- 
cators like  retail  sales.  But.  the  Senator  con- 
tinues, "innocently,  we  in  Congress  are  per- 
petuating this  thing"  by  passing  laws  that 
create  paperwork.  Sen.  Mclntyre  plans  to  pro- 
pose that  bill  writers  be  required  to  deter- 
mine the  reporting  requirements  of  a  law 
before  submitting  their  proposals  to  Con- 
gress for  a  vote. 

Meanwhile,  the  subcommltee  plans  to  zero 
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In  on  those  forms  that  raise  the  most  hackles. 
These  are  the  IRS  forms,  the  quarterly  Social 
Security  report,  form  941 A  (which  requires 
an  employer  to  list  his  employes) ,  the  various 
census-of-business  reports  and,  lately,  the 
safety  record  keeping  that  goes  with  new  oc- 
cupational-safety regulations.  Wage  and  price 
controls  also  have  added  to  the  paperwork, 
but  in  May  the  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
specifically  citing  the  burden  of  red  tape, 
exempted  five  million  small  businesses  from 
price  controls. 

In  addition  to  time  and  cost  complaints, 
businessmen  also  grouse  about  government 
gobbledygook.  "Knowledge  of  the  English 
language  is  no  assistance  In  deciphering  the 
meaning  of  some  of  the  bureaucratic  lan- 
guage that  we  must  interpret,"  complains 
WiUlam  Mashaw,  managing  direct-or  of  the 
National  Retail  Hardware  Association. 

He  clt-es  a  definition  contained  In  occilpa- 
tlonal  safety  regulations,  to  wit:  "'Exit'  Is 
that  portion  of  a  means  of  egress  which  is 
separated  from  all  other  spaces  of  the  build- 
ing or  structure  by  construction  or  equip- 
ment as  required  in  this  subpart  to  provide 
a  protected  way  of  travel  t-o  the  exit  dis- 
charge." 

THE  OVERLAP  PROBLEM 

Another  major  Irritation  Is  overlap.  Critics 
note  that  companies  must  provide  the  same 
basic  pay  data  quarterly  on  a  white  IRS  form, 
a  yellow  form  that  goes  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  a  green  one  for  the  Labor 
Department.  "We  think  some  of  these  forms 
could  be  consolidated,"  says  the  Senate  sub- 
comlttee's  Mr,  Evans. 

Under  the  1942  Federal  Reports  Act,  the 
Job  of  controlling  federal  forms  falls  to  what 
Is  now  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
which  gets  help  from  an  advisory  committee 
of  businessmen.  OMB  officials  say  they're 
caught  In  the  middle  between  critics  who 
say  they  aren't  tough  enough  and  public-In- 
terest groups  that  charge  that  the  business 
advisers  block  needed  surveys  on  such  Issues 
as  Industry's  water  pollution. 

But  despite  the  agency's  eCTort.  the  red 
tape  burden  on  buslne.ss  has  wor.sened.  con- 
cedes Julius  Shlskln,  the  OMB's  chief  statis- 
tician. "If  Congress  passes  a  law  requiring 
reporting,  what  can  we  do?  We've  got  our 
finger  in  the  dike,"  he  says.  Other  forms  are 
needed,  he  adds,  "because  people  want  some- 
thing from  the  government."  OMB  officials 
claim  gains  from  some  paperwork-paring  ef- 
forts, such  as  a  slash  of  65.000  man-hours  per 
year  in  reporting  requirements  by  private 
ship  operators  to  the  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. 

Though  it  probably  will  come  too  late  for 
consideration  this  year.  Sen.  Mclntvre  plans 
to  propose  legislation  to  bring  the  IRS  under 
the  Federal  Reporting  Act  and  perhaps  to 
transfer  the  OMB's  form-controlling  duties 
to  another  agency.  He  also  plans  to  pro- 
pose that  small  businessmen  be  provided 
government   aid    in   fining   out   forms. 

Business  spokesmen  are  a  bit  skeptical  of 
the  various  form-fighting  e3orts  but  appreci- 
ative of  any  attention  to  the  problem.  "I'd 
have  to  confess  a  certain  feel  that  there  Isn't 
going  to  be  any  sudden  drop  in  paperwork 
requirements,"  says  Carl  Madden,  chief  econ- 
omist for  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
But,  he  adds.  "I'm  sure  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  110%  behind  Sen,  Mclntyre's 
efforts." 


SALUTE  TO  EDUCATION 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN   THE    HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28,  1972 

Mr,  HAWKINS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate and  commend  the  National 
Education  Association  for  its  Salute  to 
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Education,  and  to  honor  the  thousands  of 
teachers  across  the  Nation  who  are  dedi- 
cated and  devoted  to  helping  children 
learn. 

We  all  know  that  education,  as  the 
fulcrum  of  American  society,  has  an 
effect  on  almost  every  aspect  of  its  life, 
Including  employment,  housing,  health, 
and  the  total  spectrum  of  civil  rights. 

We  know  that  in  order  to  partake  and 
participate  successfully  as  adults  In 
America,  youngsters  must  become  able 
to  read,  write,  and  compute  effectively. 

America's  institutions  of  learning  have 
been  struggling  with  the  problems  of  ed- 
ucating all  our  children  with,  I  think, 
a  sincerity  and  purposefulness  to  be 
admired.  However,  we  must  at  all  times 
remember  those  children  whom  the  edu- 
cational system  seems  often  to  fail — the 
poor  and  the  minority  students.  Let  us 
face  it;  there  are  conditions  in  many  of 
our  schools  that  must  be  changed  in 
order  to  allow  the  students  most  in  need 
of  skills  to  obtain  them. 

The  argument  that  the  real  goal  Is 
quality  education  contains  much  truth 
if  quality  education  is  properly  defined 
to  include  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
ttmity  within  the  legal  context  of  con- 
stitutional requirements.  Some,  how- 
ever, would  use  the  phra.'^e  "quality  edu- 
cation" to  mean  "separate  and  unequal" 
education.  Separate  schools  are  a  denial 
of  the  essential  worth  of  human  beings 
and  a  disrespect  in  our  democracy  for 
the  concept  of  "one  Nation,  indivisible." 
Education  is  more  than  academic  per- 
formance or  what  is  revealed  in  a  stand- 
ardized test.  There  are  many  other 
attributes  derived  from  social  interaction 
and  open  competitiveness. 

Thus,  while  I  heartily  salute  America's 
teachers,  I  also  remind  them  to  continue 
"fighting  the  good  fight"  for  quality  and 
equality  in  education  for  all  children. 
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Association,   Fifty   to   75  of   the  state's  ex- 
servicemen  are  expected  to  participate  in  the 
two-year,  on-the-job  training  program  which 
was  approved  last  October. 

There  has  been  no  rush  of  applicants  for 
the  program,  though  firms  and  veterans  have 
been  signing  up  at  a  steady  rate.  Ralph  H. 
Preston,  'VA  Job  outreach  representative  in 
Portland,  explained  that  the  requirements 
for  the  training  slots  are  stiff  and  the  start- 
ing pay  lower  than  most  men  demand.  Appli- 
cants must  be  over  21  years  old  and  obtain 
the  equivalent  of  one  years  college  credits 
In  legal  and  law  related  courses,  though  law 
firms  may  waive  certain  requirements  If  it 
will  not  effect  the  assistant's  professional 
development. 

Legal  assistant  trainees,  receive  a  starting 
salary  of  $400  per  month  plus  monthly  'VA 
educational  benefits  of  at  least  $108.  Every 
six  months  the  assistant's  salary  increases, 
as  does  his  value  to  the  law  firm,  until  at 
the  end  of  two  years  the  firm  is  paying  his 
total  salary  of  $650  per  montli.  From  that 
point,  the  man's  professionalism  will  deter- 
mine how  high  he  ■will  climb. 

Oregon's  program  for  training  veterans 
for  a  legal  career  is  based  upon  a  pilot  pro- 
gram conducted  in  San  Francisco  in  1970, 
foUownng  the  American  Bar  Association's 
decision  to  allow  the  use  of  legal  assistants. 
The  assistants  work  directly  under  lawyers, 
doing  basic  legal  tasks,  and  handling  admin- 
istrative details. 


OREGON  BAR  OK  S  PRELAW 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28,  1972 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
monthly  report  from  Jobs  for  'Veterans 
announced  a  new  program  in  Oregon  to 
provide  veterans  with  on-the-job  train- 
ing as  legal  assistants.  With  the  unem- 
ployment rate  for  Vietnam  era  veterans 
well  above  the  national  average,  we  need 
to  be  actively  looking  for  further  oppor- 
tunities such  as  this  to  involve  the  public 
and  private  sector  in  utilizing  the  talents 
and  skills  of  our  returning  veterans. 
Oregon's  program  is  based  on  a  pilot 
project  in  San  Francisco,  but  to  my 
knowledge  Oregon  is  the  first  State  to 
try  this  on  a  statewide  basis.  In  the  event 
that  other  States  may  be  interested  in 
setting  up  similar  programs.  I  am  in- 
cluding the  JFV  article  describing  Ore- 
gon's program.  It  follows: 

Oregon  Bar  OK's  Prelaw  Program 

Careers  as  legal  assistants  are  being  offered 
to  veterans  under  an  agreement  between  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  the  Oregon  Bar 


GEN.   WILLIAM   C.   WESTMORELAND 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28.  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texa,s.  Mr  Speaker, 
it  is  with  regret  that  I  learned  of  the  re- 
tirement of  Gen.  William  C.  Westmore- 
land. In  the  many  years  I  have  served 
in  the  Congress,  I  have  probably  gotten 
to  know  General  Westmoreland  better 
than  any  other  Chief  of  Staff  the  Army 
has  had.  I  do  not  believe  any  Chief  of 
Staff  has  served  in  that  capacity  during 
a  period  of  time  which  has  seen  more 
changes  and  transitions  within  our  Army 
and  entire  defense  establishment. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  wish  to  insert  a  paper  out- 
lining the  accomplishments  of  the  De- 
partment of  Army  under  the  leadership 
of  General  Westmoreland  over  the  past 
4  years. 

The  article  follows: 

Over  the  last  four  years  our  perceptions  of 
the  international  environment,  our  attitudes 
and  understanding  of  national  defenses,  and 
our  national  goals  and  priorities  have  a'.l 
undergone  significant  change.  The  Army 
as  an  integral  part  and  extension  of  our 
society  has  not  escaped  this  phenomenon. 

President  Nixon's  Doctrine,  the  Vletnam- 
Izatlon  Program,  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops 
from  Vietnam,  and  the  reduction  In  the  size 
of  the  Army  were  major  events  which  have 
had  a  severe  impact  on  the  Army.  There- 
fore, this  is  probably  an  excellent  time  to 
take  stock"  of  the  United  States  Army 
and  to  enumerate  its  major  accomplish- 
ments in  the  face  of  this  wave  of  change. 

Recent  major  changes  and  accomplish- 
ments within  the  Army  have  been  woven  into 
a  fabric  of  transition.  Transition  from  a 
Vietnam  orientation  to  a  mere  global  and 
complete  outlook.  Army  War  College  studies 
In  the  late  Sixties  highlighted  the  "Vietnam 
straltjacket"  and  provided  the  basis  for  sub- 
stantive programs  to  enhance  and   upgrade 
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the  leadership  and  professionalism  In  the 
Army.  These  programs  began  with  a  series 
of  letters  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  officers  and 
noncoixunissioned  officers  and  culminated 
with  a  complete  reorientation  of  the  officer 
career  programs.  Accompanying  actions  In- 
cluded: 

1.  Professionalism  seminars  and  study 
groups. 

2.  A  noncommissioned  officer  corps  edu- 
cational program  which  provides  continued 
education  at  all  levels  for  the  NCO's. 

3.  A  return  to  soldiering  and  elimination  of 
nonproductive  practices. 

4.  An  emphasis  on  dynamic  and  challeng- 
ing training  and  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
bat Arms  Training  Board  to  monitor  this 
activity. 

5.  An  emphasis  on  self-discipline,  pride 
and  motivation  for  every  soldier. 

6.  A  comprehensive  review  of  the  Uniform 
Code  Military  Justice  to  Insure  that  It  meets 
the  modern  Army's  needs. 

7.  Expanded  and  improved  use  of  the 
Women's  Army  Corps  and  the  appointment 
of  a  brigadier  general  as  its  Chief. 

We  see  reflected  in  the  Army  something  of 
the  disruption — Indeed  the  turmoil — of 
America  today.  Racial  outbursts,  soldiers  ad- 
dicted to  alcohol  and  drugs,  and  assaults 
with  deadly  weapons  occur  in  today's  Army. 
Recognizing  these  problems  early,  the  Army 
has  made  major  moves  to  Improve  race  re- 
lations by  establishing  better  communication 
and  understanding  between  racial  groups  and 
eliminating  practices  which  lead  to  friction. 
A  course  in  race  relations  has  been  made  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  all  of  our  service 
schools.  A  program  has  been  Implemented  to 
create  racial  balance  within  each  career  field. 
To  combat  discriminatory  practices  In  the  off- 
post  community,  the  Army  policy  is  that  a 
facility  is  either  open  to  all  soldiers  or  none. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  attract  a  larger 
number  of  qualified  black  Junior  officers. 

Significant  advances  in  the  Army's  newly 
established  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Program  have  been  made. 
Thev  Include: 

1."  Extending  the  capability  to  test,  not 
only  for  opiate  use  In  Vietnam,  but  for  am- 
phetamine and  barbiturates  as  well. 

2.  Testing  soldiers  at  various  Junctures 
during  their  active  duty  careers. 

3.  Establishing  a  voluntary  treatment  pro- 
gram designed  to  encourage  drug  abusers  to 
seek  treatment  from  their  drug  problems 
under  the  provision  of  an  exemption  policy. 

4.  Enlarging  the  treatment  of  drug  prob- 
lems in  coordination  with  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Armv  has  initiated  numerous  programs 
to  support' the  President's  goal  of  achieving 
a  volunteer  .Army/Zero  Draft  environment  by 
1  July  1973.  These  programs  are  designed  to 
establish  a  highly  professional,  competent 
fighting  force  which  attracts  motivated,  qual- 
ified volunteers.  The  key  to  attainment  of 
the  volunteer  Army  is  making  the  Army  suf- 
flclentlv  challenging  and  attractive  to  obtain 
and  retain  the  high  quality  personnel  needed 
to  meet  the  Army's  requirements  without  a 
draft.  Listed  below  are  a  number  of  actions 
taken  to  achieve  a  volunteer  force: 

1.  Programs  to  Improve  Professionalism. 
Although  several  actions  were  mentioned 
earlier,  they  also  are  vital  to  our  MVA  Pro- 
gram and  deserve  review. 

a.  Soldiers  are  being  returned  to  soldiering 
Increased  use  of  civilians  In  administrative 
support  tasks  so  as  to  free  the  soldier  to 
learn  and  perform  his  primary  Job, 

b.  More  exciting  meaningful  training.  De- 
centralization of  training  authority,  adven- 
ture training,  new  techniques  of  basic  and 
advanced  Individual  training  and  the  Com- 
bat Arms  Training  Board. 

c.  Educational  Development.  Improve- 
ment In  the  quality  and  variety  of  personal 
and  educational  development  programs. 

d.  Lieadership.  Stabilization  of  command- 
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ers,  worldwide  leadership  teams,  and  the 
NCO  education  sretem. 

e.  Qualitative  Management  Program.  De- 
signed to  Insure  that  the  Army  retains  only 
the  best  quality  In  Its  NCO  career  force. 

f.  Reenllstments. 

Quality  established  as  paramount  con- 
sideration. 

Campaign  underway  to  get  maximum 
number  of  quality  reenllstmeats  by: 

Increasing  commanders'  participation  In 
reenllstmcnt  program. 

Improving  the  effectiveness  of  organiza- 
tion and  Installation  career  counselors. 

Intensifying  reenllstment  ad\ertlslng  and 
publicity. 

2,  Programs  designed  to  reduce  dissatisfac- 
tion with  Army  life. 

a.  Modernization  and  Improvement  of  troop 
barracks. 

b.  Additional  and  better  family  and  bache- 
lor housing. 

d.  Working  hours  have  been  made  more 
standard. 

d.  Post  Services.  Broad  range  of  me.asures, 
from  single  point  In  and  out  processing  fa- 
cilities to  more  convenient  commissary  and 
post  exchange  hours. 

e.  Better  food  and  Improvement  of  mess 
facilities  and  service  e.g.,  short-order  lines, 
modified  hours  of  operation. 

f.  Major  increases  In  pay  (68  percent  In 
Nov.  71  for  enlisted  personnel  with  less  than 
two  years  service)  are  key  to  overcoming  the 
legacy  of  past  pay  Inadequacies. 

3.  Actions  taken  to  increase  enlistments. 

a.  Build-up  of  recruiter  force  since  late 
FY  71. 

Recruiters  Increased  from  3,000  to  6,100. 

Recruiting  stations  Increased  from  982  to 
1.628. 

Recruiting  main  stations  Increased  from 
40  to  64. 

b.  Attractive  enlistment  options.  A  total  of 
35  options  are  now  available,  Including  14 
new  options  that  have  been  added  since 
January  1971. 

Combat  Arms/Unit/Area  of  Choice  enlist- 
ment options. 

Special  Unit  Enlistment  Option. 
Training  and  travel  Option. 
Schooling. 

c.  Selection  Center  Experiment. 
Began  28  Feb.  72  at  Ft.  Jackson. 
Prospective  enlistees  spend  3  days  at  the 

center  to  see  what  the  Army  has  to  offer. 
Qualified  personnel  desiring  to  enlist  do 
so  after  the  3-day  orientation. 

During  the  first  10  weeks  of  operation,  81 
percent  of  those  qualified  enlisted  (726  per- 
sonnel) . 

d.  Expanded   Army   Advertising. 

e.  Enlistment  Bonuses. 

Although  somewhat  restricted  by  a  lim- 
ited budget,  modernization  of  equipment 
has  continued  forward.  Progress  has  been 
gsod  on  the  advanced  attack  helicopter  and 
within  the  next  few  months  an  evaluation  of 
3  Industry-sponsored  aircraft  will  be  com- 
pleted. A  new  utility  tactical  transport  air- 
craft system  and  a  new  heavy  lift  helicopter 
are  being  developed. 

Both  our  CONUS  and  field  Army  air  de- 
fense systems  will  receive  Improved  weapons 
In  the  future.  Emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
more  effective  antitank  weapons  systems. 
Troops  are  now  receiving  the  TOW  antitank 
missile  which  has  proven  extremely  effec- 
tive against  armor  In  Vietnam. 

New  command  and  control  systems  are  be- 
ing developed  capitalizing  on  modern  tech- 
nology, particularly  In  the  area  of  data  proc- 
essing and  communications  Improved  pro- 
cedures have  been  developed  to  streamline 
our  weapons  acquisition  and  program  man- 
agement procedures  through  decentraliza- 
tion and  use  of  Improved  management  tech- 
niques. The  following  six  baste  policies,  to- 
gether with  certain  related  procedural  steps, 
represent  the  framework  of  a  realistic  sys- 
tems acquisition  program  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1.  Shortened  Requirements  Generation 
Time. 

2.  High  Level  Decision-making. 

3.  Shortened  Development  Time. 

4.  Funding  Priorities. 

5.  Cost  versus  Quantity.  4 

6.  Program  Cost  Control. 

Future  organization  and  doctrine  have  not 
been  Ignored  over  the  last  four  years.  The 
Modern  Army  Selected  System  Test,  Evalua- 
tion and  Revew  (MASSTER)  activity  estab- 
lished at  Ft.  Hood  Is  conducting  tests  on  a 
new  divisional  concept.  The  new  division 
envisions  combining  the  capabilities  of  an 
armored  brigade,  an  airmobile  brigade  and 
an  air  cavalry  combat  brigade — In  brief,  a  trl- 
capabllity  division  of  TRICAP  for  short. 

A  program  of  organizational  improvement 
is  being  developed  which  will.  In  all  prob- 
ability, result  In  a  major  reorganization  of 
Army  elements  stationed  In  the  Continental 
United  States.  When  accomplished  this  pro- 
gram win  Improve  the  capability  of  the 
Army  to  maintain  active  and  Reserve  forces 
readiness,  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
schools  and  training,  and  to  Improve  meth- 
ods of  developing  equipment  and  forces. 

Over  the  last  12  months,  the  Army  has 
been  attempting  to  take  advantage  of  exist- 
ing behavioral  science  knowledge  in  order 
to  enhance  Individual  motivation  and  unit 
effectiveness. 

The  overall  program  Is  designed  to  develop 
an  awareness  Armjrwlde  of  the  value  of  ap- 
plied behavioral  science  knowledge  that  Is  ap- 
propriate for  Army  use;  and  determine  by 
carefully  conducted  field  tests,  the  applicabil- 
ity to  the  Army  of  leadership  and  manage- 
ment techniques  suggested  by  research  and/ 
or  use  in  civilian  organizations.  The  field  tests 
will  focus  Initially  on  Job  enrichment,  assess- 
ment centers,  management  by  objectives,  and 
motivational  measurement. 

Management  Improvements  have  been 
made  In  post  operations.  Computerization  of 
personnel,  supply  and  financial  management 
has  been  Eiccompllshed  which  will  Improve 
the  management  capabilities  at  the  Instal- 
lation level.  At  the  tactical  unit  level  a  pro- 
gram has  been  established  to  help  unit  lead- 
ers to  do  their  Job  easier  and  better  through 
better  management.  Called  Management 
Practices  In  TOE  units.  Its  purpose  Is  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  work,  make  optimum  use 
of  resources,  and  bring  high  Job  satisfaction 
for  the  soldier  and  his  supervisor. 

Going  hand  In  hand  with  the  above  accom- 
plishments is  the  contlntiing  role  played  by 
the  Army  within  the  framework  of  our  na- 
tional Interests,  objectives,  policies  and  stra- 
tegies. The  broad  purposes  under  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  of  this  military  power  are  to: 

Deter  war  at  all  levels; 

Strengthen  U.S.  national  position  In  nego- 
tiations; 

Support  collective  security  arrangements 
which  are  mutual  ventures  characterized  by 
true  partnership:  and 

Wage  war  if  deterrence  falls. 

The  United  States  Army  performs  a  major 
role  in  each  of  these  purposes.  Throughout 
history,  nations  have  sought  organizations 
and  weapons  systems  which  would  minimize 
the  economic  and  social  costs  associated  with 
maintaining  and  employing  land  forces.  To 
date,  none  have  succeeded.  Ground  forces, 
personified  In  the  U.S.  Army,  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  remain  the  decisive  nucleus 
of  the  military  establishment  among  all  na- 
tions. 


June  29,  1972 


BATTLE  OF  KOSOVO— JUNE  28 


HON,  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    n.LIN01S 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28.  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Kosovo; 


a  day  set  aside  by  the  Serbian  people  in 
solemn  commemoration  of  their  country- 
men who  struggled  unsuccessfully  and 
died  for  the  preservation  of  their  nation 
and  their  religion.  Fought  on  June  15, 
1389,  and  commemorated  on  June  28 
under  the  Gregorian  calendar,  the  Battle 
of  Kosovo  marked  the  fall  of  the  Empire 
of  Serbia,  one  of  the  first  Christian  na- 
tions to  be  brought  under  the  influence 
of  Moslem  Turkey  in  its  centuries-long 
expansion  into  Europe. 

The  Battle  of  Kosovo  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  successful  500-year  struggle  of 
the  Serbian  national  spirit  to  remain 
alive  and  vibrant  despite  the  position  of 
Serbia  as  a  battleground  for  the  Tvu'ki.sh, 
Austrian,  and  later,  the  Russian  Em- 
pires. It  was  in  this  battle  that  the  Tsar 
of  Serbia,  Lazar,  and  the  flower  of  the 
Serb  aristocracy  lost  their  lives.  The 
Sultan  of  Turkey  was  killed  by  the  Serb 
knight  Milosh  Obilich.  These  events  are 
memorialized  to  this  day  in  Serbian  na- 
tional song  and  legend. 

In  the  centuries  that  followed  Serbia 
periodically  attempted  to  ameliorate  the 
conditions  of  oppressive  foreign  rule.  As 
late  as  1804  many  of  the  foremost  lead- 
ers of  the  coimtry  were  massacred.  It 
was  not  until  1878  that  Serbia  once  again 
became  an  independent  monarchy. 

Since  1918  Serbia  has  been  the  major 
part  of  Yugoslavia,  which  includes  the 
Croats,  Slovenes,  and  other  groups.  The 
capital  of  Serbia,  Belgrade,  is  also  the 
national  capital  of  Yugoslavia.  When 
the  Communists  came  to  power  in  1945, 
the  observance  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Kosovo  was  officially  abolished. 
Nevertheless,  this  historic  date  remains 
alive  in  the  hearts  of  Serbs  everywhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the 
affairs  of  peoples  and  nations,  tragedy, 
even  monumental  tragedy  such  as  the 
Battle  of  Kosovo,  serves  to  strengthen 
the  courage  and  resolve  of  a  people  dedi- 
cated to  the  preservation  of  their  cul- 
ture, their  sense  of  community,  and  their 
national  aspirations. 

I  had  the  pleasure  a  few  weeks  ago, 
on  May  21,  to  witness  first-hand  this 
Serbian  dedication  to  community  and  to 
culture  when  I  attended  an  afternoon 
dinner-dance  given  by  the  Serbian- 
American  community  of  Chicago  in  order 
to  raise  funds  for  a  new  Sei-bian  Ortho- 
dox Cathedral.  On  this  particular  occa- 
sion, more  than  800  members  of  the 
Serbian-American  community  of  Chicago 
had  gathered  together  to  participate  in 
a  dinner-dance  wliich  was  a  tremendous 
success.  The  outpouring  of  enthusiasm, 
patriotism,  and  unwavering  support  for 
the  ideals  of  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination was  heartwarming.  I  know  that 
with  this  kind  of  wholehearted  support 
from  the  members  of  the  community,  the 
Serbian-Americans  in  Chicago  and  all 
over  America  will  continue  to  make  a 
tremendous  contribution  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  Nation  and  v.-ill  be  success- 
ful in  their  endeavor  to  build  a  new  Ser- 
bian Cathedral  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  entirely  fitting  and 
appropriate  that  we  take  note  of  this  his- 
toric anniver.sary  commemorated  by  the 
Serbian  people.  The  people  of  Serbia  and 
their  relatives  in  our  country  are  waging 
a  heroic  struggle  for  the  full  realization 
of  the  ideals  embodied  in  the  Spirit  of 
Kosovo.  They  deserve  the  full  sympathy 
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and  support  of  all  freedom-loving  Amer- 
icans. 


UNION  CARBIDE  CORP.  SPONSORS 
STUDENT  FOR  WASHINGTON 
WORKSHOPS  CONGRESSIONAL 
SEMINAR 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7iesday,  June  28,  1972 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
brings  to  Washington  another  group  of 
dedicated  and  involved  t€enage  Ameii- 
cans  enrolled  in  the  Washington  work- 
shops congressional  seminar.  This  fine 
program  has  been  offered  since  1967  and 


armually  presents  to  many  hundreds  of 
our  young  people  a  close  and  practical 
study  approach  to  American  National 
Government. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  already 
know,  the  Washington  workshops  semi- 
nai-s  are  offered  in  cooperation  with 
Moimt  Vernon  College,  in  Northwest 
Washington,  where  the  young  partici- 
pants live  during  their  1-week  study  tour 
of  Congress  and  the  other  highlights  of 
our  Nation's  Capital. 

In  the  seminar  session  convened  this 
week,  I  am  especially  happy  to  welcome 
one  of  my  constituents,  Linda  Hivick  of 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  Linda  is  a  student 
at  Charleston  High  School,  where  she 
has  just  completed  her  junior  year. 

I  am  especially  happy  to  note  that 
Linda's  participation  in  the  Washington 
workshops  has  been  made  possible  by  a 


very  generous  and  public -spirited  schol- 
arship grant  from  the  Union  Carbide 
Corp.  in  Linda's  hometown  of  Charles- 
ton. Each  year  this  citizenship-minded 
corporation  makes  a  number  of  these 
fine  awards  available  to  young  people  in 
many  of  their  plant  communities  across 
the  Nation.  The  results  of  this  unique 
corporate  program  have  been  truly  out- 
standing, with  parents,  students  and 
teachers  alike  citing  the  Union  Carbide 
Corp.  and  the  Washington  Workshops 
Foundation  for  their  splendid  contri- 
bution to  the  education  of  America's 
youth. 

I  congratulate  Linda  for  being  named 
as  the  1972  Union  Carbide  Scholar  from 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  for  her  partici- 
pation this  week  in  Washington  in  the 
fifth  annual  series  of  the  Washington 
workshops  congi-essional  seminar. 


SENATE— Friday,  June  30,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  8:15  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Everett  A.  Hewlett,  pas- 
tor. Austin  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
Chicago,  111.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

In  this  moment  of  quiet  reverence  we 
turn  our  thoughts  toward  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  whose  presence  are  joys  for- 
evermore.  We  lift  our  prayer  to  our  God 
with  whom  we  begin  all  good  work;  with 
whose  blessings  we  persevere  in  every 
worthy  endeavor ;  by  His  goodness  we  are 
brought  to  this  session  of  the  Senate. 

We  give  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for 
the  ci'eative  energies,  the  inspired 
dreams,  the  effective  labors  of  these  leg- 
islators, who  serve  our  Nation.  Give  to 
them  Youi-  word  of  commendation  for 
faithfulness  to  duty  and  encourage  them 
in  all  that  they  would  do  to  serve  the 
common  good.  Let  not  difficulties  and 
divisions  dull  the  bi-illiance  of  their  dedi- 
cation to  public  service. 

From  these  thoughts  of  praise  and 
thank.^giving  to  God  for  the  past,  we  turn 
with  confidence  to  the  future.  Give  to  our 
Pre.-ident  and  those  entrusted  with  lead- 
ership in  Amei-ica,  divine  guidance,  wis- 
dom uncommon  to  mortals,  physical 
stamina,  and  dedication  in  their  search 
for  the  truth  that  sets  men  free.  Keep  us 
ever  precious  in  Your  sight,  O  Lord,  and 
we  shall  be  forever  Youi-s.  Amen. 


i Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  June  28, 1972^ 

Byp.d,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  dur- 
ing my  absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
'Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

following  letter: 

U.S.   Sen.<,te. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  B.C.,  June  30. 1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Robert  C. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  yesterday.  Jime  29, 
1972,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ao  a  constituent  part  of  such  XXVth  Con- 
gress: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  i  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  extends  to  the 
Interallied  Confederation  of  Reserve  Offi- 
cers a  cordial  welcome  to  the  United  States 
on  the  occasion  of  the  XXVth  Congress  of 
that  organization  to  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia,  August  7  through 
August  13,  1972,  and  commends  the  Joint 
effort  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  hosting  the  XXVth  Congress  of 
that  organization,  and  urges  all  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  to  cooperate 
with  and  assist  the  Interallied  Confedera- 
tion of  Reserve  Officers  in  carrying  out  Its 
activities  and  programs  during  the  period 
referred  to  above. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  cort^^ideration  of  Calendar  Or- 
der Nos.  888  and  890. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  XX\aTI  CONGRESS  OF  THE  IN- 
TERALLIED CONFEDERATION  OF 
RESERVE  OFFICERS 

Tlie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con.  Res.  73  > 
1  elating  to  the  XXVth  Congress  of  the 
Interallied  Confederation  of  Reserve 
Officers  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C., 
the  week  of  August  7.  1972,  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  with  Its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Interallied  Confederation  of 
Reserve  Officers  (ICRO).  an  association  of 
reserve  officers  from  twelve  of  the  nations 
comprising  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization, will  hold  its  XXVth  Congress  at 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  August  7 
through  August  13,  1972;  and 

Wliereas  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  serve  as  Joint  hosts  to  such 
XXVth  Congress;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  through  the 
Department  of  Defense,  will  conduct  mili- 
tary competitions  In  conjunction  with  and 


REVISION    OF    THE    JUDICIAL    CIR- 
CUITS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  H.R.  7378)  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Revision  of  the  Judicial  Circuits 
of  the  United  States,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert; 

That  there  Is  hereby  established  a  Com- 
mission on  Revision  of  the  Federal  Court 
Appellate  System,  whose  function  shall  be — 

(a)  to  study  the  present  division  of  the 
United  States  into  the  several  Judicial  cir- 
cuits; 

(b)  to  study  the  problenxs  attendant  upon 
prehearing  screening  of  apx>eals,  en  banc 
hearings,  intraclrcult  and  Intercircuit  dis- 
parity in  interpretation  of  Federal  laws,  and 
other  appellate  procedures  and  problems; 

ic)  to  study  the  present  and  anticipated 
caseloads  of  these  circuits,  the  workloads 
of  the  Judges,  the  time  required  for  appel- 
late review,  and  the  alleviation  of  the  prob- 
lems arising  therefrom  by  redlvlding  the 
United  States  Into  several  Judicial  circuits 
or  by  restructuring  the  appellate  court  sys- 
tem, or  by  other  feasible  court  reforms; 

(d)  to  study  the  problems  arising  from 
present  and  anticipated  caseload  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  possible  alleviation 
of  these  problems; 

(e)  to  study  other  areas  of  court  reform 
related  to  the  problems  specified  herein;  and 

(f)  to  recommend  to  the  President,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
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Conp-ess  such  alternative  changes  In  the  ap- 
pellate court  system  of  the  United  States  as 
may  be  most  appropriate  for  the  expeditious 
and  effective  disposition  of  the  present  and 
anticipated  caseload  of  Federal  appellate 
courts,  consistent  with  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  fairness  and  due  process. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  twelve  members  as  follows: 

(1)  six  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  at  least  two  of 
whom  shall  be  practicing  lawyers,  and  two 
of  whom  shall  be  professors  of  law  selected 
from  among  those  professors  of  law  recom- 
mended for  membership  on  the  Commission 
by  the  Executive  Conunlttee  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Law  Schools; 

(2)  two  Members  of  the  Senate,  one  from 
each  of  the  two  major  political  parties,  ap- 
pointed by  tne  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate; 

(3)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, one  from  each  of  the  two  major  poli- 
tical parties,  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives; 

(4)  two  Judges  appointed  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States; 

(b)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment. 

ic)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Ita 
members. 

(d)  Nine  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  but  three  members  may 
conduct  hearings. 

Sec  3.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  officers,  or  fuU-rlme  employees,  of 
the  United  States  shall  receive  no  additional 
compensation  for  their  services,  but  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  vested  In  the  Commission,  but 
not  exceeding  the  maximum  amounts  au- 
thorized under  section  456  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commlss'on  from  pri- 
vate life  shall  receive  *100  per  diem  for  each 
day  (Including  traveltlme)  during  which  he 
Is  engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  in  the  Conamlsslon.  plus  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  e>q)enses  Incurred  In  the  perform- 
ance of  such  duties,  but  not  In  excess  of  the 
maxlnium  amounts  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 456  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Tlie  Commission  may  appoint  an 
Executive  Director  who  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  not  exceeding  that  pre- 
scribed for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

(b)  The  Executive  Director,  with  approval 
of  the  Commission,  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  additional  personnel 
as  he  deems  necessary,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  in  the  competitive  serv- 
ice or  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  53  relating  to  classifi- 
cation and  General  Schedule  pay  rates :  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  such  compensation 
shall  not  exceed  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332,  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  Director  niay  procure  personal 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  as  au- 
thorized by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  hleh- 
est  level  payable  under  the  General  Schedule 
pay  rates,  section  5332.  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(di  The  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  shall  provide  administrative 
services.  Including  financial  and  budgeting 
services,  for  the  Conamlsslon  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis.  The  Federal  Judicial  Center  shall 
provide  necessary  research  services  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis. 

Sec.  5.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
request  from  any  department,  agency,  or  In- 
dependent instrumentality  of  the  Govern- 
ment   any    Information    and    assistance    It 


deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
under  this  Act  aud  each  such  department, 
agency,  and  indei>endent  Instrumenttillty  is 
authorized  to  provide  such  information  and 
assistance  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law 
when  requested  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Sec  6.  The  Commission  may  make  such 
Interim  reports  as  It  deems  advisable  and  it 
shall  submit  Its  final  report  to  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  the  Chief  Justice  within 
two  years  after  the  date  on  which  its  ninth 
member  Is  appointed.  The  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
the  submission  of  Its  final  report. 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission  such  sums, 
but  not  more  than  $370,000,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Authority  Is  hereby  granted  for  appropri- 
ated money  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  create  a  Commission  on  Re- 
vision of  the  Federal  Court  Appellate 
System  of  the  United  States," 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  assistant  Republican 
leader  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No,  Mr.  President. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerics,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6479)  to  provide 
for  the  licensing  of  personnel  on  certain 
vessels. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  'Mr.  Tunney)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  BANK  SECRECY  ACT 

Mr,  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Jime 
7.  1972,  I  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  asked  some  detailed  ques- 
tions about  the  regulations  which  have 
been  prescribed  to  implement  a  portion 
of  Public  Law  91-508.  the  euphemisti- 
cally named  Bank  Secrecy  Act.  I  ad- 
di"essed  myself  to  this  subject  in  a  speech 
before  the  Senate  on  June  12,  and  at  that 
time  had  the  letter  incoi-porated  into  the 
Record. 

Since  that  time.  I  have  received  more 
letters  from  anxious  Califomians.  My 
oflQce  ha.s  received  calls  from  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  asking  for  information 
and  reporting  that  they  were  receiving 
mail  expressing  the  alarmed  concern  of 
their  constituents. 

We  all  continue  to  wonder  what  is  the 
basis  for  the  sweeping  breadth  of  those 
Treasury  regulations  which,  among  other 
things,  will  put  all  of  our  checks  on 
microfilm  for  use  in  some  future  govern- 


mental investigation.  We  want  to  know 
what  safeguards  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment will  offer  to  protect  the  banking 
privacy  of  Americans,  We  want  to  know 
why  our  everyday  banking  transactions 
and  financial  affairs  are  going  to  be  avail- 
able in  a  nice  tidy  package  for  Govern- 
ment scrutiny  and  surveillance  at  some 
future  time. 

At  the  time  the  act  was  before  the 
Senate,  Assistant  Treasury  Secretary 
Eugene  Rossides  testified  in  suppoit  of 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Financial  Institutions.  At  that  time, 
he  pushed  hard  to  convince  the  Senate 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  siiould 
be  given  wide  discretion  to  decide  what 
checks  should  be  microfilmed.  His  rea- 
soning was  stated  to  be — 

Nobody  has  done  even  an  adequate  study 
of  the  kind  of  records  which  are  needed. 
(Senate  hearings,  p.  153.) 

He  continued  by  saying: 

In  our  Judgment,  we  feel  that  the  discre- 
tionary approach  here  should  require  the 
Secretary  to  continue  this  study  that  we  are 
undergoing  at  the  Treasury,  and  then  issue 
regulations  .  .  .  before  we  saddle  not  Just 
the  banks — |but|  also  the  public — because 
the  cost  Involved  here  Is  .  .  .  going  to  be 
borne  by  the  public  and  the  depositories  in 
the  bank.  (Senate  hearings,  p.  153.) 

Mr.  President,  the  public  is  going  to 
pay  a  big  price.  And  the  cost  will  not  just 
be  the  considerable  expense  of  .setting  up 
microfilming  and  information  retrieval 
systems  which  the  bank  will,  no  doubt, 
pass  on  to  their  customers.  The  cost  will 
include  more  cynicism  and  distrust,  a 
darker  cloud  over  our  collective  spirit. 
Tills  is  what  happens  when  people  are 
told  that  the  vigilant  eye  of  Government 
is  just  around  the  corner,  ready  and  able 
to  push  the  button  which  will  punch  out 
an  individual's  personal,  political,  and 
business  life  as  disclosed  through  his 
banking  transactions. 

The  Treasury  Department  may  well 
have  good  reasons  for  these  regul.itions — 
reasons  which  might  be  acceptable  to 
Americans  if  they  were  told  them.  But 
here  it  is.  over  3  weeks  since  my  let- 
ter was  sent — with  the  regulations  sched- 
uled to  take  effect  tomorrow,  and  not  a 
scintilla  of  explanation  from  Ti-easury. 

The  people  have  a  right  to  know  why 
the  details  of  their  personal  live?  are  go- 
ing to  be  available  for  Government  scru- 
tiny, and  they  have  the  right  to  be  told 
this  before  the  regulations  take  effect. 

For  these  reasons.  I  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  ye.^ter- 
day,  requesting  a  postponement  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  regulations  until  30 
days  following  a  response  to  my  ques- 
tions, so  that  we  all  mav  have  reasonable 
opportunity  to  study  the  matter  carefully 
prior  to  regulation  implementation.  Such 
is  not  too  much  to  expect  when  our  lives 
are  about  to  become  invohed  in  a  gi- 
gantic data  bank  apple  tree,  available  for 
Government  picking.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  my  telegram  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  George  P.  Shttltz, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Treasury; 

On  June  7.  I  wrote  you  a  letter  Inquiring 
into  a  number  of  aspects  pertaining  to  the 
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Bank  Secrecy  Act  regulations.  To  date,  I  have 
received  no  response.  I  believe  that  the  people 
of  America  are  entitled  to  receive  answers  to 
the  questions  raised  prior  to  Implementation. 
Accordingly,  I  respectfully  request  that  the 
Department  postpone  implementation  for  30 
days  following  the  wTltten  response  to  my 
letter.  In  this  way.  whatever  explanations  you 
may  offer  may  be  evaluated  carefully  by  all 
concerned  Americans.  I  believe  such  action 
by  the  Department  will  do  much  to  restore 
the  confidence  of  our  people,  a  confidence 
which  has  been  replaced  by  cynicism  and  dis- 
trust as  a  result  of  the  regulations  which  go 
une.xplalned. 

Respectfully. 

John  V.  Tunney, 

VS.  Senator. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
also  become  increasingly  concerned  with 
the  ease  of  access  by  Government  depart- 
ments or  agencies  to  bank  records  on  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  without  sub- 
pena  or  court  order.  In  particular,  I  have 
in  mind  agencies  such  as  the  FBI  who 
engage  in  political  surveillance  activities. 
This  is  a  problem  which  has  existed  in 
the  past,  but  which  is  significantly  ex- 
acerbated by  the  information  and  rec- 
ords required  under  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act 
regulations. 

Presently,  there  is  no  Federal  law  pro- 
hibiting a  bank  from  handing  over  bank 
account  information  upon  request.  It  is 
easy  to  visualize  the  temptation  of  a  bank 
to  cooperate  willingly  with  the  FBI  whose 
duties,  among  others,  involve  the  investi- 
gation of  bank  fraud  cases,  an  activity 
which  both  banks  and  I  would  like  vigi- 
lantly pursued.  It  seems  unfair  for  banks 
to  be  put  In  a  position  where  they  might 
be  tempted  to  breach  the  privacy  of  their 
customers  in  order  to  serve  their  own  in- 
terests in  maintaining  good  relations  with 
such  Government  agencies. 

I  am  in  the  process  of  drafting  legisla- 
tion which  would  effectively  deal  with 
this  problem,  I  expect  to  introduce  the 
legislation  shortly  after  the  upcoming 
recess.  Generally,  it  would  prohibit  a 
bank  from  handing  out  bank  informa- 
tion without  the  customer's  consent  or 
without  a  subpena  or  court  order.  In  the 
event  of  service  of  an  administrative  or 
"pocket"  subpena,  it  would  require  the 
bank  to  notify  its  customers  of  such  serv- 
ice prior  to  compliance,  thereby  afford- 
ing the  customer  an  opportunity  to  seek 
a  court  hearing  to  determine  the  pro- 
priety of  such  a  subpena.  If  the  agency 
requesting  information  has  undergone  a 
"probable  cause"  hearing  prior  to  the  is- 
suance of  a  court  order,  notice  to  the 
bank  customer  would  not  be  mandatory. 

The  usual  and  customaiT  Government 
audit  and  examination  of  bank  records 
by  such  agencies  as  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  would,  for  the 
most  part,  be  unaffected  by  the  statute. 

Criminal,  as  well  as  ci\1l  penalties, 
would  be  available  in  the  event  of  viola- 
tions of  the  act. 

In  the  coming  weeks.  I  plan  to  circu- 
late a  draft  of  the  bill  among  members 
of  the  banking  and  legal  community  in 
order  to  achieve  a  broad  spectrum  of 
opinion  prior  to  introduction  of  the  bill 
in  final  form. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  it  is  important 
to  be  vigilant  in  enforcing  our  criminal, 
tax,  and  regulatory  laws,  I  think  it  is 
equally  important  that  our  people  be  as- 


sured that  they  will  not  be  subject  to 
selective  surveillance  without  affording 
some  safeguards  to  protect  their  right  to 
live  their  lives  outside  the  range  of  im- 
proper Government  snooping.  My  pro- 
posed legislation  will  be  designed  to  pro- 
vide that  assurance. 

On  April  25,  1972.  Mr.  Aryel  Neier.  ex- 
ecutive director  of  ACLU,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  presidents  of  100  of  America's 
largest  banks  requesting  that  the  banks 
voluntarily  adopt  a  policy  of  confiden- 
tiality with  respect  to  the  bank  records 
of  their  customers.  The  letter  asks,  first, 
that  no  information  be  made  available 
except  in  response  to  a  subpena.  and. 
second,  that  if  the  subpena  is  sen'ed 
upon  the  bank,  the  bank  not  di\'ulge  the 
re'-iuested  information  until  the  customer 
is  given  written  notice.  The  19  responses 
to  the  ACLU  letter  show  a  lack  of  con- 
formity of  bank  practice  on  these  mat- 
ters, although  they  all  support  the  mo- 
tion of  confidentiality  of  their  customers' 
banking  affairs.  Tlie  fact  that  banks 
treat  these  matters  differently  is  all  the 
more  reason  why  my  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  the  officers  of  many 
banks  have  informed  me  of  their  very 
deep  concern  with  the  Treasury  regula- 
tions which  will  take  effect  July  1.  They 
have  not  only  expressed  their  belief  that 
the  regulations  will  impose  a  substantial 
btu-den  on  the  banks,  but  also  they  are 
deeply  concerned  with  the  confidentiality 
of  their  customers'  banking  transactions. 

I  think  it  is  to  the  great  credit  of  the 
banking  community  that  the  banks  are 
making  a  special  effort  through  their 
monthly  customer  newsletters,  to  inform 
their  castomers  of  the  impact  of  these 
new  regulations  upon  them. 

I  have  received  many,  many  letters 
from  worried  constituents  who  are  aware 
of  these  new  regulations  and  who  sup- 
port me  in  my  effort  to  seek  clarification 
from  Treasury  and  to  promote  safe- 
guards for  their  right  to  privacy. 

I  believe  that  as  public  education  on 
these  regulations  continues,  more  and 
more  Americans  are  going  to  be  deeply 
troubled  by  their  implications.  In  our 
almost  cashless  society,  I  cannot  imagine 
any  more  effective  means  of  laying  bare 
a  mean's  private  life  than  through  the 
photographing  of  every  one  of  his  per- 
sonal checks  and  collating  that  informa- 
tion so  that  it  can  be  retrieved  at  any 
time. 

I  think  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  con- 
stitutes a  major  invasion  of  the  right  to 
privacy. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Hoase  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  bi'ing  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  Treasury  Department  to  sus- 
pend implement  and  to  demand  to  know 
why  it  is  that  such  widely  reaching  regu- 
lations were  prescribed,  when  the  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  committee  did 
not  indicate  that  this  would  be  the  final 
result. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  copy 
of  the  ACLU  letter  as  well  as  the  re- 
sponses incorporated  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  The  re- 
sponses have  deleted  the  identification 
of  the  banks. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   cor- 


respondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  April  25,  1972. 

DE.4H  B.^NK  President:  I  am  writing  to 
urge  that  you  take  action  to  protect  the 
privacy  of  persons  and  institutions  maintain- 
ing accounts  at  your  bank. 

A  person  wTiting  a  check  or  making  a  de- 
posit In  his  bank  account  ordinarily  assumes 
that  these  day-to-day  transactions  are  no 
one's  business  but  his  own.  The  assumption 
seems  reasonable,  but  It  is  wrong.  Recent 
events  have  brought  to  light  the  sorry  fact 
that  many  banks  abuse  their  customers' 
trust.  Acting  far  beyond  the  obligations  im- 
posed upon  them  by  law,  many  banks 
voluntarily  allow  agents  of  the  government — 
police,  FBI  agents,  investigators  for  Con- 
gressional committees — to  examine  at  will 
the  records  of  individual  aud  organizational 
accounts,  without  the  permission  or  indeed 
the  knowledge  of  any  of  the  people  involved. 
In  so  doing  these  banks  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  play  a  key  role  In  the  governments 
Increasing  surveillance  of  poUtically  active 
citizens. 

Some  threads  of  the  surveillance  web  are 
by  now  well-known;  the  Army  dossiers  on 
civilian  •activists,"  police  and  FBI  files  on 
demonstrators,  Congressional  committee  flies 
on  "controversial  organizations" — all  record- 
ing the  words  and  deeds  of  countless  peace 
groups,  students,  clvU  rights  leaders,  black 
mi:it;int.s.  radical  Rightists  and  Leftists,  and 
the  promoters — Including  a  number  of  Con- 
gressmen, Senators,  and  Presidential  candi- 
dates— of  a  wide  variety  of  causes  from  wel- 
fare rights  and  farm  workers'  unionism  to 
ecology.  Tlie  place  of  bank  records  in  this 
surveillance  scheme  is  obvious.  If  the  govern- 
ment can  determine  how  each  of  those  people 
in  which  it  is  so  interested  spends  his 
money — to  which  publications  he  subscribes, 
to  which  politically  active  persons  and  or- 
ganizations he  makes  donations — it  has 
learned  most  of  what  there  Is  to  know  about 
his  political  sympathies  and  affiliations. 

Just  as  an  Individual's  banking  transac- 
tions are  the  mirror  of  his  political  life,  so 
too  are  the  bank  records  of  an  organization 
the  reflectloii  of  Its  support  and  activities. 
Nearly  all  contributions,  membership  dues, 
and  payments  for  orders  of  literature  are 
made  by  personal  check;  payments  to  printers 
aud  suppliers  and  disbursements  in  the  serv- 
ice of  an  organization's  clients  are  drawn  by 
check  from  the  organization's  accounts.  By 
examining  the  organization's  bank  records 
a  government  agency  discovers  the  Identity 
of  its  members,  contributors,  subscribers  to 
its  publications,  suppliers,  clients,  and  other 
organizations  with  which  it  has  dealings- 
all  raw  material  for  the  never-eucilug  dossier 
spiral. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  his  banking  busi- 
ness a  person  discloses  to  his  bank  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  his  personal,  political,  and 
business  life.  Information  which  most  people 
themselves  regard  as  private  and  believe  to 
be  honored  by  their  banks  as  private.  WTien 
a  bank  reveals  this  information  to  an  outside 
party.  It  betrays  the  trust  of  Its  customers 
and  commits  a  direct  assault  upon  their 
right  of  privacy. 

Tne  right  of  privacy  has  many  aspects  and 
many  definitions.  Perhaps  most  important  is 
the  right  of  privacy  which  forbids  govern- 
ment Inquiry  Into  one's  personal  beliefs  and 
associations.  That  the  First  Amendment 
guarantees  the  freedom  of  belief,  speech,  and 
association,  and  that  the  Fifth  Amendment 
guarantees  the  right  not  to  disclose  one's  be- 
liefs and  associations  to  the  state,  are  prin- 
ciples firmly  established  In  constitutional  law 
and  reaffirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  many 
times.  Over  the  last  twenty  years,  for  exam- 
ples, the  Court  has  Invalidated  a  Congres- 
sional subpoena  of  the  names  of  purchasers 
of  literature  from  a  politically  conservative 
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organization  (l/.S.  v.  Rumely,  1953);  disal- 
lowed attempts  by  local  authorities  to  com- 
pel disclosure  of  NAACP  membership  lists 
(.V.4XCP  V.  Alabama.  1958,  Bates  v.  Little 
Rock,  1960.  Gibson  v.  Florida,  1963);  upheld 
the  right  to  circulate  anonymous  political 
literature  [Talley  v.  California,  1960);  and 
ruled  that  the  subpoena  of  a  political  party's 
checking  account  records — Issued  In  connec- 
tion with  alleged  election  law  violations — 
was  unconstitutional  because  It  would  re- 
veal the  identity  of  the  party's  individual 
contributors  and  the  amounts  given  by  each 
of  them  (Pollard  v.  Roberts,  aff'd  per  curiam. 
1968).  This  last  case  concerned  an  organiza- 
tion not  commonly  regarded  as  radical  or 
even  controversial,  the  Arkansas  Republican 
Party. 

Anonymous  political  activities  Is  neither 
sinister  nor  suspect.  It  is  a  respectable,  well- 
honored  tradition  clearly  established  as  a 
constitutional  right  to  be  enjoyed  equally 
by  the  Arkansas  Republican  and  the  SDS 
member.  Associational  privacy  is  fundamen- 
tally a  protection  against  governmental  pun- 
ishment of  "wrong"  political  and  religious 
belief.  It  also  protects  those  who  hold  unpop- 
ular views  from  political,  economic,  and  so- 
cial reprisals  by  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity. 

When  associational  privacy  Is  violated,  or 
even  threatened,  the  effects  upon  political  or- 
ganizations are  immediate  and  measurable. 
I'l  or.e  curreiit  rase,  an  orpanizatlon  whose 
bank  records  were  subpoenaed  by  the  House 
Internal  Security  Committee  reported  a  drop 
of  50'~c  in  contributions  even  though  the 
records  demanded  by  HISC  were  never  pro- 
duced. Many  regular  contributors  who  had 
speciflcally  requested  anonymity,  including 
one  annual  donor  of  $10,000.  discontinued 
their  support  when  HISC  announced  Its  In- 
tent to  pvibllclze  the  organization's  mem- 
oersnip  rolls.  It  takes  very  little  to  scare  the 
ordinary  person  away  from  what  he.  or  his 
neighbor,  or  his  government  may  consider  a 
controversial  cause.  Most  of  us  rely  upon  the 
shield  of  privacy. 

The  obnoxious  practice  of  governmental 
political  surveillance  In  this  country  must  be 
brought  to  an  end.  ACLU  has  done  and  will 
continue  to  do  what  It  can.  In  the  courts  and 
legislatures  and  In  the  forum  of  public  opin- 
ion, to  achieve  this  goal.  Among  the  many 
surveillance  cases  in  which  .ACLU  has  been 
Involved  are  actions  to  require  the  return  or 
destruction  of  bank  records  of  participants  in 
the  November  1969  Moratorium,  to  bar  FBI 
surveillance  of  the  bank  records  of  a  black 
economic  development  organization,  and  to 
challenge  the  validity  of  Congressional  com- 
mittee subpoenas  of  bank  records. 

The  citizens  ultimate  adversary  in  this  ef- 
fort Is.  of  course,  the  government  Itself,  not 
the  banks.  But  the  banks  are  deeplv  Involved, 
and  that  Involvement  too  must  be  brought  to 
an  end.  Hopefully  this  will  be  done  by  the 
'.  ohintary  action  of  the  banks  themselves. 

ACLU  urges  that  every  bank  Individually, 
and  bankers  associated  together  In  their  pro- 
fessional organizations,  declare  publicly  to 
their  customers  a  firm  commitment  to  honor 
the  confidentiality  of  the  Information  en- 
trusted to  them,  and  speciflcally,  to  adopt  and 
implement  these  policies: 

1 1 )  That  r.o  member  of  the  bank's  staff,  at 
any  level,  shall  be  permitted  to  accede  to  any 
request  made  by  a  governmental  Investigator 
for  access  to  the  records  or  Information  from 
the  records  of  any  customer — whether  an  In- 
dividual or  an  organization — except  In  re- 
sponse to  a  subpoena. 

(2)  That  If  a  subpoena  la  presented,  the 
bank  shall  not  divulge  the  records  of  Infor- 
mation requested  until  a  copy  of  the  sub- 
poena has  been  sent  to  the  customer  by  the 
bank,  along  with  v,Tttten  notice  of  the  bank's 
Intent  to  comply  after  a  reasonable  period  of 
time.  By  following  this  procedure  the  bank 
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will  be  honoring  Its  legal  obligations,  while 
permitting  Its  fiduciary,  the  customer,  to  as- 
sert his  own  First  and  Fifth  Amendment 
rights  by  challenging  in  court  what  may  be 
an  unconstitutional  subpoena. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  your  response 
to  this  letter. 

Sincerely, 

Arteh  Neier, 
Executive  Director. 

May   17,  1972. 
Mr.  Aryeh  Neier, 

Executive  Director,  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  tor  your  letter  of 
April  25.  1972,  concerning  the  status  of  bank 
records  regarding  our  customers. 

The  subject  you  discussed  is  one  which 
has  long  received  our  careful  attention.  Our 
general  policy  is  to  protect  our  customers' 
privacy  to  the  extent  such  protection  Is  con- 
sistent with  our  legal  responsibilities.  In  the 
development  and  implementation  of  this 
policy,  we  have  been  guided  by  legal  counsel. 

For  reasons  of  attorney-client  privilege, 
and  the  same  privacy  considerations  men- 
tioned In  your  letter,  we  will  not  here  specify 
our  policies  and  procedures,  but  we  can  ad- 
vise you  that  the  propositions  you  discuss 
are  very  much  in  mind,  and  that  our  operat- 
ing policy  provides  substantial  protection  of 
our  customers'  rights. 
Very  truly  yours. 


Mat  19.  1972. 
Mr.  Aryeh  Neier. 

Executive  Director.  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Neier: has  referred 

your  letter  of  April  26,  1972  to  our  ofQce  for 
reply.  In  times  ptist.  we  have  been  called 
upon  by  the  Bank  to  answer  questions  con- 
cerning specific  situations  wherein  the  rights 
of  depositors  to  privacy  in  the  transaction  of 
their  financial  affairs  are  called  into  question. 
As  a  result  of  both  these  requests  and  the 
Bank's  concern  for  establishing  a  consistent 
and  Just  policy  regarding  the  problems  your 
letter  discusses,  the  Bank,  in  conjunction 
with  ourselves,  decided  to  summarize  the 
policy  which  has  been  In  effect  for  many 
years. 

First,  under  no  circumstances  will  the 
Bank  divulge  information  to  private  insti- 
tutions, corporations  or  individuals  concern- 
ing a  customer's  banking  business  without 
that  customer's  prior  con.sent.  Nor  will  the 
Bank  honor  Informal  requests  from  govern- 
mental agencies,  federal  or  local,  which  seek 
information  concerning  a  depositor's  trans- 
actions. In  response  to  such  Informal  re- 
quests which  often  come  in  the  form  of 
letters  and  oral  demands  by  governmental 
officials,  the  Bank  demands  service  of  the 
appropriate  legal  document  which  on  its  face 
reflects  that  It  was  executed  In  accordance 
with  the  respective  legal  standards.  In  this 
regard.  It  Is  common  that  the  Bank  will  con- 
sult Its  cooinsel  to  approve  the  authenticity 
and  legality  of  the  service  of  process. 

Secondly,  with  the  exceptions  outlined 
below.  It  Is  the  standard  and  Indeed  orthodox 
practice  of  the  Bank  to  notify  Its  customer 
by  letter  (or  verbally  when  necessary)  when 
legal  service  has  been  made  upon  the  Bank. 
Such  notification  is  made  immediately  upon 
receipt  of  the  service  In  order  to  afford  the 
customer  the  opportunity  to  take  any  legal 
action  available  to  him  under  the  circum- 
stances. Typically,  the  Bank  will  receive  a 
subpoena  duces  tecum  which  requires  the 
Bank  to  produce  documents  at  some  future 
date  relating  to  a  customer's  transaction.  By 
Immediately  notifying  the  depositor,  he  Is 
given  the  opportunity  to  quash  service  of 
the  subpoena. 

The  exceptions,  mentioned  In  the  preced- 


ing paragraph,  arise  when  the  Bank  is  served 
with  a  grand  Jury  subpoena  or  a  search  war- 
rant. By  the  terms  of  a  grand  Jury  subpoena, 
the  Bank  is  ordered,  subject  to  criminal 
p>enaltles,  not  to  disclose  to  Its  depositor  that 
he  is  under  investigation.  Accordingly,  the 
Bank  cannot  inform  its  depositor  that  Inves- 
tigation has  been  made  on  his  accounts. 
Similarly,  when  the  Bank  is  served  with  a 
search  warrant,  executed  by  a  Judge  or  mag- 
istrate, the  Bank  is  compelled  to  give  Imme- 
diate disclosure  to  governmental  authorities. 
Although  the  Bank  is  seldom  subject  to 
search  warrants,  the  Bank  makes  every  effort 
through  its  counsel  to  check  the  validity  of 
the  warrant. 

Thirdly,  the  Bank  Is  frequently  served 
with  creditor's  writs  in  the  form  of  garnish- 
ments, attachments  and  tax  levies.  Although 
the  Bank  is  required  by  law  to  place  the 
funds  demanded  Into  "hold"  accounts,  the 
customer  is  Immediately  notified  that  his 
funds  have  been  attached  in  order  to  facili- 
tate his  raising  any  legal  defense  he  may 
have  prior  to  the  disbursement  of  funds  to 
the  creditor. 

Also,  from  time  to  time,  the  Bank  receives 
service  of  tax  summonses  which  compel  the 
Bank  to  turn  over  documents  to  internal 
revenue  agents.  Under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  the  Bank  must  be  allowed  no  less  than 
ten  (10)  days  to  produce  the  requested  docu- 
ments. Hence,  upon  service  of  such  sum- 
monses, the  depositor  is  always  notified  of 
the  government's  Investigation  in  order 
that  he  may  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoin 
the  investigation.  A  tax  summons,  like  a 
search  warrant,  must  be  honored  by  the  Bank 
In  the  absence  of  a  court  order  to  the  con- 
trary. Inasmuch  as  severe  criminal  sanctions 
apply  to  one  who  falls  to  comply  with  a  tax 
summons. 

We  feel  the  above  policy  comports  well  the 
philosophy  espoused  In  your  letter  and 
afford  the  Bank  practical  guidelines  it  can 
follow  to  protect  its  depositors'  rights.  There 
Is  no  question  that  customers  of  a  Bank  may 
Justifiably  expect  and  demand  confiden- 
tiality from  the  Bank  with  which  they  do 
business.  The  legitimacy  of  such  expecta- 
tions stems  from  both  our  banking,  trust 
and  constitutional  laws,  as  well  as  our  po- 
litical and  religious  heritage.  The  Bank  has 
and  will  continue  to  protect  Its  depositors. 
Very  truly  yours. 


May  8,   1972. 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Attention:   Mr.  Aryeh   Neier,  Executive  Di- 
rector 

Dear  Mr.  Neier:  Your  letter  of  April  25, 
1972,  which  you  evidently  sent  to  numerous 
Bank  Presidents,  has  been  referred  to  me  by 
President  of  . 

I  quote  Article  VI.  Section  3,  of  the  By- 
Laws  of  the  Bank,  entitled  "Prohibition 
Against  Disclosures": 

"No  officer  or  employee"  shall  disclose  to 
any  person  other  than  to  Directors,  officers, 
and  members  of  local  Advisory  Committees 
the  amounts  of  loans  made,  the  state  of  the 
Bank  and  its  funds,  or  any  of  Its  business 
transactions  which  are  not  of  a  public  na- 
ture, except  information  to  persons  Inquiring 
about  their  own  affairs,  except  ordinary  cred- 
it Information  and  except  information  re- 
quired to  be  disclosed  by  law  or  as  directed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors." 

In  practice,  we  do  not  give  Information  to 
agencies  of  the  Government  unless  a  sub- 
poena is  served  upon  us.  When  such  a  sub- 
poena Is  served,  we  notify  the  person  whose 
records  have  been  subpoenaed  and  assume 
that  he  will  take  whatever  steps  he  wishes 
with  respect  thereto.  Naturally,  if  the  sub- 
poena Is  contested  in  Court,  we  do  so  com- 
ply with  the  subpoena  until  the  Court  has 


reached  a  decision.  There  are  some  minor  ex- 
ceptions to  this  procedure.  Occasionally,  we 
are  served  with  a  subpoena  which,  for  rea- 
sons which  are  generally  obvious,  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  want  the  party  notified  of 
the  investigation.  This  happens  in  narcotics 
Investigations,  for  instance.  Furthermore, 
Internal  Revenue  occasionally  requests  that 
the  Investigation  be  secret.  'These  questions 
are  discussed  with  eitiier  my  office  or  the  ofBce 
of  the  Vice  President  of  our  Customers'  Ser- 
vices Unit.  I  might  add  that  all  subpoenas 
are  cleared  either  through  his  office  or  mine. 

We  feel  thai  we  are,  tlierefore,  living  up  to 
our  obligations  to  our  depositors  with  respect 
to  the  confidentiality  of  their  records. 

Very  truly  yours. 


business  and   In   no   way   reflect   the   inter- 
vention of  any  outside  agency. 
Sincerely, 


May  1,  1972. 
American  Crvn.  Liberties  Union, 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Attention:  Aryeh  Neier,  Executive  Director. 

Gentlemen:  This  Ls  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  April  25,  1972  expressing  your  con- 
cern for  the  privacy  of  bank  records  and  the 
transactions  of  our  customers. 

You  are  perhaps  familiar  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency and  the  interpretive  rulings  of  that 
office  as  the  regulatory  agency  for  national 
banks.  Specifically,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currencv  has  ruled  (Interpretive  Ruling 
7.6025)  : 

"7.6025.  Books  and  records  of  national  banks 

(a)  Inspection 

The  only  provision  of  Federal  banking  law 
authorizing  persons  other  than  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  or  his  authorized 
representatives  to  inspect  books  or  records  of 
a  national  bank  is  contained  in  12  U.S.C.  62. 
relating  to  the  right  of  shareholders,  cred- 
itors, and  certain  tax  officials  to  Inspect  the 
list  of  shareholders  of  a  bank.  Production  of 
records  may.  however,  be  required  under  nor- 
mal Judicial  procedures. 

(b)  Visitorial  Powers 

The  exercise  of  visitorial  powers  over  na- 
tional banks  Is  vested  in  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency.  See  12  U.S.C.  484.  Other  offi- 
cials, including  state  banking  officials,  have 
no  authority  to  conduct  examlimtlons  or  to 
Inspect  or  require  the  production  of  books  or 
records  of  natiorial  banks,  except  as  author- 
ized by  law.  Federal  law  provides  special  pro- 
cedures for  verifying  payroll  records  for  un- 
employment compensation  purposes  (26 
U.S.C.  3305(c) ),  for  enforcing  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  (29  U.S.C.  2in,  and  for  ascer- 
taining the  correctness  of  Federal  tax  returns 
within  the  purview  of  26  U.S  C.  7602." 

It  is  our  policy  to  disclose  information  from 
our  records  only  as  permitted  under  the  regu- 
lations and  rulings  referred  to  above,  and  I 
assure  you  we  shall  continue  this  policy. 
Very  truly  yours. 


Mat  2, 1972. 
Mr.  Abyeh  Neier, 
Executive  Director,  American  Civil  Liberties 

Union,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Re    Confidentiality  of  Bank  Accounts 

Dear  Mr.  Neier:  Your  recent  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  of  our  client,  the 

■ —  concerning   the   privacy  of  accounts 

maUitained  at  the  Bank,  has  been  referred  to 
this  office  for  reply. 

We  agree  completely  with  your  position 
that  the  aSairs  of  customers  of  the  Bank 
should  be  maintained  on  a  confidential  basis; 

and has    consistently    followed   this 

policy.  The  Bank's  Bylaws  read  as  follows  on 
the  subject: 

"Transactions  between  the  Bank  and  its 
depositors  and  customers  shall  be  confiden- 
tial"; 

and  the  Employees  Handbook  contains  the 
following  provision: 

•■■We  of  have,  among  other  duties. 

the  task  of  safeguarding  millions  of  dollars 
which  belong  to  others.  For  this  reason,  all 
employees  should  regard  the  information 
available  to  them  as  highly  confidential  and 
should  definitely  not  discuss  th'is  with  others 
except  as  the  nature  of  their  assignments 
may  require.  It  is  especially  Improper  lo  dis- 
cuss such  information  with  persons  outside 
the  Bank." 

has  a  firm  and  well  recognized  rule 

that  it  will  not  disclose  any  information  to 
third  parties  without  a  subpoena  or  sum- 
mons or  other  court-issued  authorization.  In 
every  instance  the  Bank  examines  the  docu- 
ment of  authorization  with  great  care  to 
make  sure  of  its  legality  and  propriety;  and, 
in  many  Instances,  tiie  Bank  reiers  the  docu- 
ment to  this  otRce  lor  review.  Moreover. 
where  a  subpoena  Issued  In  a  pending  court 
case  is  Involved,  the  Bank  only  discloses  the 
required  information  in  open  court  and  in 
the  presence  of  counsel  for  all  Interested  par- 
ties. The  Bank  is,  of  course,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Sections  7602  and  7210  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  granting  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  the  authorization  to 
examine  the  books  and  records  of  taxpayers 
upon  issuance  and  service  of  a  Eummons;  but 
even  in  these  ca^s  the  Bank  is  careful  to 
make  sure  that  the  summons  is  prciper  in  all 
respects  and  covers  only  specifically  identified 
transactions. 

We  assure  you  that Is  fully  aware  of 

the  confidentiality  of  the  affairs  of  lis  cus- 
tomers; makes  every  effort  to  protect  this 
right  of  privacy;  and  will  continue  to  follow 
this  policy  without  deviation  to  the  full  ex- 
tent provided  by  law. 

Yours  very  truly. 


April  28,  1972. 

Mr.  Arteh  Neier. 

Executive  Director,  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Neier:  Our  Bank's  consistent 
policy  is  that  all  transactions  which  take 
place  between  our  Bank  and  Its  customers 
are  privileged  Information,  and  we  do  not 
divulge  any  data  without  Instructions  from 
the  customer  or  an  appropriate  order  from 
a  court  or  legal  body  having  Jurisdiction. 
Normally,  credit  Information,  which  is  usu- 
ally provided  for  the  customer's  benefits.  Is 
divulged  within  narrowly  restricted  policy 
guidelines  and  in  accordance  -with  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act. 

These  policies  and  procedures  have  been 
adhered  to  and  we  shall  continue  to  assure 
ourselves  that  we  are  protecting  our  cus- 
tomer's privacy.  These  practices  are  the  re- 
sult of  our  Judgment  on  how  to  conduct  our 
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of  our  procedures,  which  procedures  are  Im- 
plemented as  even-handedly  as  possible. 

In  my  opinion,  your  second  suggestion, 
concerning  the  handling  of  subpoenas,  does 
not  go  far  enough.  Upon  receipt  of  a  subpoena 
requiring  an  appearance  in  court,  we  are  not 
content  to  merely  notify  the  customer  and 
then  make  the  records  available.  In  such 
cases  our  customer  Is  of  course  notified,  but 
a  bank  representative  apjiears  at  the  time 
and  place  required,  thereby  minimizing  the 
likelihood  of  disclosure  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  Inquiry. 

I  trust  the  foregoing  Indicates  to  you  tlaat 
this   B.ink   Is  aware   of   Its  obligations   und 
has  adopted  clear-cut  policies  In  this  area. 
Very  truly  yours. 


May  3,  1972. 
Mr.  Aryeh  Neiek. 
Execiitive  Director, 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Neier:  I  read  with  Interest  your 
letter  of  April  25,  1972,  in  respect  of  the  con- 
fidentiality of  bank  records,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  me  by  ,  our  President. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  policy  in 

respect  of  such  matters  has  been  fashioned 
over  the  years,  based  upon  the  requirements 
of  law,  good  banking  practice,  and  a  sense 
of  fair  play.  We  have  not  required  the  prod- 
ding of  outside  agencies  to  adopt  a  policy 
which  goes  beyond  the  limited  area  to  which 
you  address  yourself.  I.e.,  governmental  In- 
quiry. Our  policy  and  concern  Is  broader, 
and  protects  our  depositors  no  matter  the 
Identity  of  the  inquirer. 

Rather  than  describe  oiu-  practice  at  length, 
I  will  say  that  the  two  steps  you  advocate  at 
the  end  of  your  letter  are  an  integral  part 


Mat  1,  1972. 
Mr.  Aryeh  Neier, 

Executive  Director,  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  April  25,  1972 
to  the  President  of  this  Bank  regarding  the 
confidentiality  of  information  and  records 
relating  to  the  financial  transactions  of  our 
depositors,  has  been  referred  to  me  for  at- 
tention and  reply. 

While  this  Bank  recognizes  that  trans- 
actions between  a  bank  and  Its  customer  do 
not.  as  a  legal  matter,  have  the  privileged 
status  of  communications  between  a  lawyer 
and  his  client,  doctor  and  patient  or  priest 
and  penitent,  It  has,  nevertheless,  for  years 
followed  a  general  policy  of  deeming  Its 
dealings  and  transactions  with  Its  customers 
to  be  confidential. 

Generally.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Bank  not 
to  disclose  any  Information  or  open  Its  rec- 
ords to  third  parties  (including  government 
agencies)  without  the  consent  of  the  cus- 
tomer concerned,  unless  the  person  seeking 
such  Information  or  records  serves  the  Bank 
with  a  proper  subpoena  or  court  order,  or 
Is  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 

Since  1966  this  policy  has  been  formally 
set  forth  In  the  Bank's  official  "Organization 
and  Policy  Guide"  to  which  the  Bank's  offi- 
cers and  other  supervisory  personnel  are 
required  to  conform.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the 
pertinent  page  of  the  Guide. 

It  Is  also  the  Bank's  general  policy  (a.\- 
though  not  specifically  set  forth  In  the  Policy 
Guide)  to  notify,  when  possible,  any  custo- 
mer of  the  Bank  whose  records  have  been 
subpoenaed  or  concerning  whom  the  Bank 
has  othpr.vlse  been  served  with  Judicial  or 
statutory  process  for  the  production  of  rec- 
ords or  information,  before  taking  any  ac- 
tion. This  aspect  of  the  Bank's  policy  is 
controlled  In  the  Bank's  Legal  Department 
which  Is  under  my  direction,  as  all  subpoe- 
nas, orders  and  requests  calling  for  the  pro- 
duction of  records  and  other  information  are 
generally  furjieled  through  the  Legal  De- 
partment, as  appears  from  the  4th  paragraph 
of  the  enclosed  page  from  the  Guide. 

While  the  Bank  intends  to  continue  Its 
present  i>olicy  as  described  In  this  letter 
without  change.  It  naturally  reserves  the 
right  to  modify  or  discontinue  It  at  any 
time  and  to  make  such  exceptions  from  time 
to  time  In  particular  cases  as  in  Its  sole 
Judgment  may  be  warranted  by  the  circum- 
stances. 

Very  truly  yours. 


CnsTO\rEB  Relations — Disclosure  of  Infor- 
mation— Need  for  StrsPENA 

From  time  to  time,  agents  of  various  de- 
partments of  the  Federal,  State  or  City 
government,  as  well  as  private  persons,  re- 
quest or  demand  that  the  Bank  make  avail- 
able to  them  Information  or  records  concern- 
ing a  particular  customer  or  transaction. 

Officers  are  reminded  that  It  is  the  Bank's 
general  policy  to  consider  its  dealings  and 
transactions  with  its  customers  to  be  con- 
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fidential  and  not  to  disclose  any  Information 
or  open  its  records  without  the  consent  of 
the  customer  concerned,  unless  the  person 
seeking  such  Information  or  records  serves 
the  Bank  with  a  proper  subpena  or  court 
order  or  Is  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 

Firm  adherence  to  this  policy  :s  desirable, 
not  only  because  of  the  confidential  nature 
of  the  relationship  between  the  Bank  and  Its 
customers,  but  to  avoid  possible  embarrass- 
ment. If  not  claims  of  liability,  against  the 
Bank  for  improper  disclosure. 

All  subpeonas  and  court  orders  calling  for 
the  production  of  records  or  other  informa- 
tion served  on  anyone  in  the  Bank  and  all 
requests  or  demands  to  produce  records  or 
give  information  without  subpoena  should  be 

referred  promptly  to for  legal  guidance 

on  whether  the  requested  data  should  be 
made  available  and  If  so.  how.  when  and  by 
whom. 

The  foregoing  has  no  application  to  rou- 
tine credit  inquiries;  they  may  be  handled 
In  the  usual  manner. 


May  4.  1972. 
Mr.  Aryeh  Neter. 

Executiie  Director,  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Mr  Neier;  This  is  to  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  April  25.  1972.  concern- 
ing the  policy  of  with  respect  to  dis- 
closure of  bank  records  of  our  customers  to 
all  third  parties. 

It  has  been  our  policy  for  many  years  to 
treat  all  records  pertaining  to  our  customers 
as  confidential  and.  In  most  Instances,  it  has 
been  our  policy  to  require  a  court  record  or 
valid  subpoena  before  any  Information  is 
divulged  or  records  are  inspected. 

You  have  also  requested  that  if  a  sub- 
poena Is  presented,  the  bank  will  not  divulge 
Its  records  until  a  copy  of  the  subpoena  has 
been  sent  to  the  customer  by  the  bank. 
Within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  matter,  we  generally 
agree  with  the  policy  of  not  permitting  in- 
spection of  bank  records  until  a  copy  of  the 
subpeona  has  been  sent  to  the  customer. 

We  trust  that  this  response  satisfactorily 
answers  your  Inquiry  as  to  our  above  policies. 
Yours  truly, 


Mat  9.  1972. 
Mr.  Arteh  Neier 

Execnitiie  Director.  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Mr,  Neier:  Thank  you  for  your  kind 
letter  of  April  25th.  We  fully  agree  with 
your  concern  regarding  the  '•confidentiality" 
of  our  customers'  transactions  at  the  Bank. 

As  a  matter  of  policy  we  do  not  dlvluge 
Information  on  our  Banks  accounts.  In  cer- 
tain Instances,  however,  we  are  served  with 
a  sub-poena  in  which  certain  records  must 
be  produced  immediately  and  there  is  hardly 
enough  time  to  advise  our  customers.  When- 
ever possible,  we  do  so. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  banks  you  are 
covering  In  your  communication,  but  I  wish 
you  success  in  your  endeavour,  as  we  kno-Af  it 
will  work  out  to  the  benefit  of  all  banks  to 
maintain  the  confidentiality  of  our  custom- 
ers' transactions. 
Sincerely, 


May  15,  1972. 
American   Civil  Liberties  Union, 
Neu-  York.  N.Y. 
Attention.    Aryeh   Neier,   Executive   Director 

Gentlemen;  Please  be  advised  that  I  rep- 
resent   and  have  been  requested  to  re- 
ply to  your  letter  of  April  25.  last,  addressed 
to  "Bank  President". 

has  always  regarded  as  confidential. 

Information  pertaining  to  a  customer's  ac- 
count, and  will  not  reveal  any  such  informa- 
tion to  third  parties  except  pursuant  to  a 
court  order  or  subpoena 

It  is  the  policy  of  to  make  a  rea- 
sonable effort  to  communicate  with  a  cus- 


tomer before  releasing  any  Information  re- 
lating to  his  account.  However,  you  must 
appreciate  that  many  times  It  Is  Impossible 
to  communicate  due  to  the  customer's  Ill- 
ness, absence  from  home,  chaJige  of  address, 
time  requirement  of  the  order  or  subpoena 
or  other  legitimate  causes  beyond  the  con- 
trol of . 

Very  truly  yours. 


May  15,   1972. 
Mr.  Aryeh  Neier, 

Executive  Director,  Ainerican  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Neier:  Thank  you  foi  your  letter 
of  April  25,  1972,  expressing  the  concern  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  for  the 
confidentiality  and  privacy  of  bank  records. 

.  .  .  has  adhered  to  this  ptollcy  for  several 
years.  We  believe  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Bank  and  the  Customer  Is  a  con- 
fidential one  and  we.  therefore,  maintain 
strict  controls  over  the  disclosure  of  confi- 
dential customer  information. 

Whenever  we  are  requested  to  disclose  in- 
formation pertaining  to  our  customers  we  re- 
quire a  subpoena  (a  summons  In  the  case  of 
requests  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service) 
or  the  customer  of  the  contents  of  the  sub- 
poena or  the  summons  so  that  he  can  seek 
to  have  it  quashed  if  he  feels  it  Is  improper 
lor  any  reason. 

This  Is  a  consistent  policy  on  our  part  and 
one  that  all  banks  would  be  well-advised  to 
follow. 

Very  truly  yours, 


May   1,   1972. 
Mr.  Arveh  Neier, 

Executive  Director,  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr  Neier;  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  April  15  addressed  to  the  Presifient  of  this 
bank,  regarding  the  protection  of  the  privacy 
of  Individuals  and  institutions  maintaining 
accounts  with  us. 

It  has  long  been  our  policy,  supported  by 
banking  traditions  as  well  as  by  applicable 
law,  that  Information  of  the  type  you  men- 
tion In  your  letter  relating  to  clients'  ac- 
counts Is  to  be  held  In  confidence  and  that 
disclosure  to  persons  outside  the  bank  may 
not  be  made  without  the  client's  prior  ap- 
proval or  pursuant  to  appropriate  legal  proc- 
ess. It  Is  also  our  practice  to  inform  our  client 
promptly  that  legal  process  has  been  received 
land  to  furrUsh  a  copy),  thus  affording  the 
client  the  opp>ortunlty  to  contest  Its  validity, 
should  the  client  so  desire. 

We  appreciate  very  much  your  thoughtful 
letter. 

Sincerely  yours. 


May  11,  1972. 
Mr.  Aryeh  Neier, 

Executive    Director,    American    Civil    Liber- 
ties Union.  Neiv  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Neiek:   Mr.  ,  President  of 

has  referred  to  me  your  April  25,  1972 


letter  concerning  the  confidentiality  of  cus- 
tomers' records. 

recognizes    the    confidentiality    of 

our  customers'  records  and  It  Is  our  policy 
to  furnish  the  government  only  that  Infor- 
mation which  the  law  requires.  In  this  re- 
gard, I  hope  that  subpoenas  are  but  one  of 
a  growing  number  of  tools  available  to  the 
government  to  require  banks  to  furnish  In- 
formation. 

As  an  example  of  laws  which  require 
banks  to  report  transactions,  we  draw  your 
attention  to  the  Currency  and  Foreign 
Transactions  Reporting  Act,  84  Stat.  1118, 
31  U.S.C.  1051-1122.  Section  1051  provides: 

"It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  re- 
quire certain  reports  or  records  where  such 
reports  or  records  have  a  high  degree  of 
usefulness  In  criminal,  tax,  or  regulatory 
Investigation  or  proceedings." 

Other  sections  of  the  Act  and  the  regula- 


tions Issued  thereunder  require  banks  to 
make  reports  and  imposes  penalties,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  for  failure  to  make  the 
required  reports. 

As  staled  above,  it  Is  and  shall  continue  to 
be  our  Banks'  policy  to  protect  the  confiden- 
tiality of  our  customers'  records. 
Very  trulv  \-ours. 


May  25,  1972. 
Mr.  Aryeh  Neier. 

Executive    Director,    American    Civil    Liber- 
ties Union,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Neier:  You  have  asked  me  to  re- 
spond to  your  letter  of  April  25.  1972.  urging 
that  we  take  action  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
our  depositors. 

It  has  been  our  firm  policy  to  treat  the 
records  of  a  depositor's  account  In  strict 
confidence,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
we  think  it  imprudent  to  incur  a  possible 
liability  for  unwarranted  disclosure  of  a 
customer's  afTairs.  We  have,  for  example,  uni- 
formly refused  to  voluntarily  make  any  dis- 
closure to  peace  officers  or  others  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  subpoena,  court  order  or  a  statute 
imposing  upon  us  a  duty  to  disclose,  and 
we  propose  to  continue  that  policy. 

Accordingly,  we  can  assure  you  that  it  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  our  policy  to 
comply  with  your  first  proposal,  except  that 
in  our  case  we  have  a  Pennsylvania  statute 
relating  to  relief  recipients  that  compels 
us  to  make  records  available  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  subpoena  and  which  imposes  sub- 
stantial penalties  for  non-compliance. 

However,  it  would  be  most  difficult  for  us 
to  comply  with  your  second  proposal  to  the 
effect  that  we  shall  refuse  to  respond  to  a 
valid  subpoena  until  the  customer  has  been 
notified  and  has  had  a  reasonable  opporai- 
nlty  to  contest  the  validity  of  the  subpoena. 
Our  duty  to  respond  is  clear.  So  many  de- 
mands for  records  are  made  upon  us  that 
we  would  be  reluctant  to  undertake  to  our 
customers  a  duty  of  notification  lest  we  slip- 
up in  some  particular  instance  and  possibly 
subject  ourselves  to  a  liability  that  would 
not  exist  absent  that  undertaking.  Further- 
more, such  an  undertaking  would  compel  us 
to  adopt  such  procedures  as  would  be  neces- 
sary to  guarantee  our  performance  that  we 
think  would  be  disproportionately  time  con- 
suming and  expensive. 

I  am  sorry  that  our  reply  cannot  be  more 
positive,  but  I  hope  that  you  will  try  to  ap- 
preciate our  dilemma. 
Sincerely, 


June  1.  1972. 
Mr.  Aryeh  Neier. 
Executive  Director, 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr  Neier:  This  is  In  response  to  your 
letter  dated  April  25.  regarding  persons  and 
instlttitions  maintaining  accounts  at  our 
bank. 

Records  concerning  a  customer's  banking 
transactions  are  definitely  confidential,  and 
it  has  been  this  bank's  long-standing  policy 
not  to  disclose  to  third  parties  Information 
about  an  account  except  when  legally  re- 
quired to  do  so  or  with  the  customer's  writ- 
ten consent.  This  will  continue  to  be  our 
policy. 

At  presetit  we  do  not  send  the  customer  a 
copy   of   the   subpoena  or   otherwise   notify 
him  when  we  are  required  to  disclose  Infor- 
mation regarding  his  banking  transactions. 
Sincerely. 


May  4,  1972. 
Mr.  Arveh  Neier, 
Exectuive  Director, 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Mr.  Neier:  Thank  you  for  your  recent 
letter  of  April  25  to  the  President  of  our  bank 
In  which  you  discussed  the  need  for  banks 
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to  protect  the  right  of  privacy  of  their  cus- 

"^The  management  of  our  bank  completely 
agrees  with  the  principles  set  forth  by  you. 
Sincerely, 


May  2.  1972. 

Aryeh  Neier, 

Executive  Director,  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  MR-  Neier:  Your  letter  of  April  25, 
1972.  addressed  to  our  president  has  been 
handed  to  me  for  reply 

. .  Is  committed  to  the  proposition  that 

transactions  with  Its  customers  are  confiden- 
tial. It  take.-;  all  steps  available  to  it  to  pro- 
tect that  confidentiality.  Where  possible.  It 
undertakes  to  advise  its  customers  of  the 
service  of  a  subpoena  m  order  that  the  cus- 
tomer may  attack  the  subpoena  if  he  so  de- 
sires. 

Very  truly  yours. 


May  4.  1972. 
Mr  Aryeh  Neier, 

Executive  Director.  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  New  York.  NY. 

D&^R  Mr.  Neier:   This  is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  dated  April  25.  1972. 

We  appreciate  the  spirit  of  your  letter  and 
wish  to  assure  you  that  our  Bank  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  most  conscientious 
In  observing  the  confidential  nature  of  the 
affairs  of  our  customers.  We  feel  that  our 
existing  procedures  and  training  programs 
comply  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  law  regarding  these  rights. 
Sincerely, 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  prejudice  to  the  distin- 
guished .senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
iMr.  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.),  who  is  de- 
tained because  of  a  pre%'ious  commit- 
ment, the  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
Proxmire>  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


UNITED  STATES  WILL  LEAD  IN 
STRATEGIC  BALANCE  DURING 
SALT  AGREEMENT  EVEN  IF  NO 
STEP-UP  IN  NEW  WEAPONS— NU- 
CLEAR POWERS'  ARSENALS  COM- 
PARED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  Senate  about  to  consider  the  merits 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  associated 
interim  agreement  deaUng  with  ICBM's 
and  submarines,  it  is  only  prudent  that 
we  examine  the  strategic  arsenals  avail- 
able lo  the  world's  nuclear  powers. 

For  that  reason  I  have  charts  at  the 
back  of  the  Chamber  which  I  think  spell 
out  the  message  I  am  tn'ing  to  give  to 
the  Senate. 

Somehow,  in  all  the  excitement  about 
this  bilateral  treaty,  we  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  three  other  nation's  have 
tested  and  deployed  nuclear  weapons. 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China— PRC— each  have 
specific  nuclear  capabilities  against 
European  and  Asian  countries,  and  in 
particular,  the  U.S.S.R. 

FEARS    ABOUT    SO\^ETS    UNFOrNDED 

Fears  have  been  expressed  lately  that 
during  the  initial  5  years  of  the  treaty 
and  interim  agreements,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion will  vigorously  pursue  the  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  new  strategic 


weapons  systems.  It  is  said  that  the 
treaty  will  allow  the  Russians  to  surpass 
the  United  States  in  strategic  power. 
This  simply  is  not  true.  A  close  look  at  the 
strategic  systems  of  the  five  nuclear 
powers  shows  that  the  United  States  will 
retain  a  significant  overall  strategic  ad- 
vantage over  the  Russians  during  the 
initial  period  of  the  SALT  agreement. 

Based  entirely  on  unclassified  data 
and  measured  by  a  number  of  indices, 
the  United  States  need  not  fear  that  So- 
■viet  or  Chinese  strategic  power  will  sur- 
pass or  threaten  that  of  the  United 
States  alone,  let  alone  the  United  States 
and  our  allies  On  the  contrary,  it  ap- 
pears that  U.S.  strategic  power  will  grow 
measurably  and  widen  the  present  lead 
even  without  the  super  acceleration 
called  for  by  the  Secretai-y  of  Defense. 

USE    OF    CLASSIFIED    DATA 

Comparing  strategic  forces  is  more 
than  a  simple  exercise  of  counting 
launchers  or  adding  up  megatonnage. 
Other  factors  are  just  as  important.  In 
the  next  few  minutes,  I  will  suggest  a 
number  of  additional  variables  to  use  in 
assessing  overall  strategic  capability. 

All  the  facts  I  cite  and  those  on  the 
accompanying  tables  come  from  un- 
classified public  sources  such  as  the  In- 
stitute for  Strategic  Studies.  Janes. 
SIPRI,  congressional  hearings,  and  of- 
ficial Defense  Department  data.  Becau.se 
of  the  sensitive  nature  of  this  informa- 
tion, undoubtedly  there  is  some  built-in 
error  factor  involved.  It  would  be  a  serv- 
ice to  Congress  and  the  American  pub- 
lic if  the  Defense  Department  would  re- 
lease official  figures  along  the  lines  of 
my  tables  every  6  months.  Experts  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  know  these  facts.  Our  special- 
ists know  these  facts.  It  is  time  that  the 
American  public  be  allowed  to  see  just 
what  weapons  the  world's  nuclear  powers 
possess.  In  the  nuclear  age.  it  is  a  basic 
"need  to  know." 

ASYMMETRICAL     FORCES 

The  strategic  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  U.S.S.R.  are  not  symmetrical. 
Different  technologies  are  involved  that 
result  in  different  deployment  decisions. 
In  general  terms,  the  Soviets  lead  in 
megatonnage.  the  United  States  leads  in 
numbers  of  warheads. 

Due  to  the  early  Soviet  development 
of  large  boosters  and  perhaps  an  inclina- 
tion toward  a  "biggest  in  the  world"  phi- 
losophy, the  U.S.S.R.  continued  to  work 
with  very  large  missiles  and  liquid  pro- 
pellant,s.  They  tend  to  follow  consena- 
tive  R.  &  D.  patterns — making  each  suc- 
cessive missile  larger  but  in  the  same 
mold.  The  SS-6  space  booster  is  a  per- 
fect example  of  this  conservative  design 
commitment.  An  impartial  observer 
would  admit  that  the  Soviets  have  not 
been  particularly  innovative. 

As  a  result  of  this  design  tendency, 
U.S.S.R.  missiles  generally  have  large 
throw  weights.  This  in  turn  has  degraded 
their  accuracy  since  they  decided  to  con- 
centrate on  large  warheads  that  enter 
the  atmosphere  with  a  degree  of  turbu- 
lence. 

The  United  States  on  the  other  hand 
rather  quickly  decided  to  exploit  new 
teclmologies.  While  the  Soviets  were  con- 
centrating on  large  boosters,  we  im- 
proved our  computers,  guidance,  and  re- 
liabUity.  This  occurred  in  several  ways. 


First,  the  United  States  changed  over 
from  storable  liquid  propellants  to  the 
more  reliable  solid  propellants.  All  of  our 
missiles,  with  the  exception  of  the  Titan 
II,  are  now  solid  propeUant. 

Second,  we  phased  out  our  older  Titan 
I  and  Atlas  missiles.  The  Soviets  have 
kept  their-  older  SS-7's  and  SS-8's. 

Third,  we  went  to  hardened  under- 
ground silos.  The  Soviets  soon  followed 
but  they  still  retam  many  above-gi'ound, 
unhardened  launch  facilities. 

In  sum,  each  country  made  different 
tecimical  decisions  early  in  their  pro- 
grams and  this  has  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  asymmetrical  missile  ca- 
pabilities. In  almost  every  case,  however, 
history  has  shown  that  the  U.S.  de- 
cisions have  concluded  in  more  mod- 
em, more  sophisticated  missiles.  Let  us 
look  at  some  of  the  factors  involved  in 
assessing  strategic  power:  Accuracy, 
readmess.  reliability,  command  and  con- 
trol, and  early  wanung. 

ACCtniACY 

There  is  no  doubt  that  U.S.  missiles  are 
more  accurate  than  their  Soviet  counter- 
parts. U.S.  reentry  vehicles  are  sharply 
pointed  so  as  to  penetrate  the  atmos- 
phere without  creating  undue  turbulence. 
This  capability,  combined  with  onboard 
computers,  menial  gnidance,  and  accur- 
ate target  knowledge  from  reconnais- 
.':ance  satellites,  provides  the  United 
States  with  significant  advantages.  The 
circular  error  probables  '  CEP  >  of  many 
US.  mi.ssiles  are  under  one-quarter  mile. 

Soviet  reentry  vehicles  are  rather  blunt 
and  do  not  penetrate  the  atmosphere 
with  great  accuracy.  Nor  do  they  carry 
as  sophisticated  computers  or  guidance 
equipment. 

reliability 

U.S.  missiles  also  enjoy  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  reliability,  both  at  launch  and 
in-flight.  Solid  propellants  store  better 
and  are  less  susceptible  to  accident. 
There  have  been  problems  with  portions 
of  the  Minuteman  fleet  in  previous  years, 
but  these  appear  to  be  solved  now.  The 
So\iets  have  only  one  operational  solid 
propeUant  strategic  missile  system,  the 
SS-13,  and  it  is  deployed  in  limited  quan- 
tities; 60  to  100  launchers. 

READINESS 

Missiles  must  be  constantly  on  ready 
status.  Years  imdergroimd  in  difficult 
en\ironmental  conditions  can  have  un- 
desirable results.  In  general,  solid  pro- 
pellants are  less  subject  to  the  constant 
checking  needed  for  storable  hquids.  A 
decisionmaker  can  have  more  confidence 
in  the  readiness  of  a  solid  propeUant 
force  tlian  one  consisting  of  storable 
liquids  or  cryogenics. 

COMMAND    AND    CONTROL 

The  United  States  has  invested  consid- 
erable thought  and  resources  into  its 
command  and  control  faculties.  Elabo- 
rate safeguards  are  built  into  the  system. 
Targeting  flexibility  has  been  increased 
and  plans  are  underway  for  more  im- 
provements. At  present,  most  of  our  mis- 
siles can  be  retargeted  quickly,  although 
there  are  a  limited  number  of  options. 
It  is  not  thought  that  Soviet  command 
and  control  facilities  are  as  sophisti- 
cated. 
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FARI.Y     WARNING 


U.S.  satellite  technology  not  only  pro- 
vides accurate  targeting  information, 
but  some  decree  of  early  uarnmg  capa- 
bility. Infrared  sensors  can  detect  mis- 
sile exhausts.  In  addition,  iheie  are  many 
radars  that  scan  the  horizon  over  the 
U.S.S.R.  A  worldv.'ide  commumcaiions 
network  links  these  stations.  Due  to  geo- 
graphic limitations  and  a  lag  in  com- 
puter and  camera  technology,  the 
U.S.S.R.  does  not  have  as  complete  or 
accurate  early  warning  systems. 

STRATEGIC     srii.MARLNES WE      WILL     GBOW 

STKONGES 

There  Is  now  a  rough  numerical  parity 
in  numbers  of  strategic  submarines  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  U.S.S.R. 
The  Soviets,  however,  will  be  allowed  to 
build  up  to  62  ballistic-missile  subma- 
rines while  the  United  States  i.-  limited  to 
44.  Tins  apparent  Soviet  sui.enonty  is 
more  than  dispelled — and  this  has  not 
been  stressed  either  in  the  press,  in  the 
public,  or  in  congressional  debate — by 
U.S.  advantages  in  on-station  time,  num- 
ber of  reentry  vehicles,  and  submarine 
quietne.'is. 

Due  to  geographic  limitations  such  as 
longer  traru-it  times  to  and  from  aiming 
points,  the  percentage  of  Soviet  subma- 
rines ready  to  launch  missiles  on  U.S. 
targets  is  quite  small.  With  25  active 
Y-class  subm.arines,  for  example,  only 
a  handful  are  on  station  at  any  one  time. 
U.S.  submarines  with  advanced  ba.ses 
at  Holy  Loch.  Scotland,  Guam,  and  Rota, 
Spain,  have  less  distance  to  travel  and 
therefore,  can  be  on;:;tation  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  time,  about  60  percent, 
according  ISS, 

Wheii  con.;.ideri:ig  numbers  of  reentrj- 
vehicles,  the  U.S.  lead  Ls  ovenvhelming. 
We  are  in  the  process  of  going  from  656 
reentry  vehicles  to  over  5,000  by  fiscal 
year  1975.  At  present  we  have  about  2.096 
sea-ba.sed  reentry  vehicles.  Usln:r  the  60- 
percent  onstation  formula,  at  any  one 
time  the  United  States  could  destroy  over 
1,250  Soviet  targets  with  our  sea-based 
missiles  alone.  Nothing  the  Soviets  can 
do  over  the  next  5  years  will  alter  this 
assured  destruction  capability  of  our  sub- 
marines. In  fact,  we  will  grow  immeasur- 
ably stronger. 

The  quietness  of  U.S.  ballistic  mi.ssile 
submarines  is  insurance  that  the  Soviets 
will  not  be  able  to  Icx^ate  and  destroy 
our  underseas  deterrent.  They  cannot 
now  detect,  track,  or  destroy  even  one 
of  our  submarines,  except  by  a  fortuitous 
stroke  of  luck.  In  the  vew  of  the  experts 
the  next  5  years  will  not  see  Soviet  ASW 


programs  progress  to  the  point  that  our 
submarine  fleet  is  vulnerable. 


STRATEGIC   BOMBERS 

There  has  been  an  arms  control  cli- 
mate in  the  present  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  stra- 
tegic bomber  relationship.  Neither  side 
has  deployed  a  strategic  bomber,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  FB- 
1 1 1  's,  for  over  15  years.  The  Soviet  bomb- 
er fleet  has  remained  constant  at  about 
140  Tu-20  Bears  and  Mya-4  Bisons. 
Some  of  the  Bears  carry  a  300-nautical- 
mile  range  air-to-surface  missile  called 
the  AS-3  Kangaroo. 

On  the  U.S.  ledger  are  195  B-52  C,  F 
series  and  255  B-52  G/H  series  and  72 
FB-lll's.  Most  if  not  all  of  the  C/F  series 
is  presently  engaged  in  Southeast  Asia. 
By  any  measure  of  bombers,  overall 
numbers,  megatonnage,  range,  electronic 
countermeasures — ECM — or  air-to-sur- 
face missiles,  the  United  States  is  con- 
siderably ahead.  This  advantage  will 
grow  as  the  operational  short-range  at- 
tack missile — SRAM — is  fitted  on  the 
FB-llls  and  the  B-52  G  and  H's. 

The  Soviets  have  tested  a  new  super- 
sonic bomber  called  the  Backfire,  but  it 
has  not  gone  into  production.  Some  ex- 
perts question  the  range  capability  of 
the  Backfire  suggesting  that  it  may  be 
used  primarily  for  European  or  Chinese 
targets. 

OTHER  •'strategic"  SYSTEMS 

Present  definitions  of  strategic  systems 
are  not  precise.  Counting  only  ICBM's, 
SLBM's,  and  long-range  bombers  as  stra- 
tegic systems  distorts  the  true  strategic 
relationship.  A  Soviet  general  must  con- 
sider any  attack  on  Moscow  as  a  strategic 
attack  whether  it  comes  from  a  strategic 
bomber,  a  strategic  missile,  submarines, 
or  any  tactical  delivery  vehicle. 

For  example,  the  United  States  has 
900  earner-based  aircraft,  1,200  land- 
based  strike  aircraft,  and  about  325 
Pershing  missiles,  all  capable  of  deliver- 
ing a  nuclear  payload  on  Soviet  soU.  None 
of  these  usually  are  coimted  as  "strate- 
gic" systems  yet  they  alone  could  destroy 
Mcscow  or  Leningrad. 

ALLIED     FORCES 

The  French  and  British  have  forces 
that  must  be  considered  in  any  strategic 
overview.  Nine  French  silo-launched 
IRBM's  already  are  operational  and  nine 
more  will  become  active  In  1972.  These 
missiles  have  a  1.875-statute-mlle  range, 
capable  of  hitting  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  French  also  have  two  SSBN 
submarines  with  16  tubes  each.  They  are 
planning  for  a  total  force  of  five  subma- 
rines. One  is  now  under  construction. 

TABLE  I.— U.S.  STRATEGIC  SYSTEM  IN  MID-1972 


The  Mirage  IVA  aircraft  can  also  carrj- 
nuclear  weapons  to  the  Soviet  Union.  At 
least  36  Image  IVAs  are  available  for  this 
mission.  While  there  is  some  question 
about  the  role  of  French  forces  in 
NATO,  a  military  planner  in  Moscow 
mast  consider  the  French  as  potentially 
hostile. 

The  British  have  four  Polaris  A-3  sub- 
marines which  we  provided  them  in  1967. 
The  Polaris  A-3  has  16  tubes  with  each 
missile  carrying  three  multiple  reentry 
vehicles — MRVs.  They  also  have  a  dwin- 
dling number  of  V  bombers,  some  equip- 
ped with  the  Blue  Steel  air-to-surface 
missile,  that  can  bomb  Soviet  targets. 
None  of  these  French  or  British  figures 
include  the  hundreds  of  tactical  aircraft 
which  in  an  emergency,  NATO  countries 
could  pres.s  into  use  in  a  "strategic"  role 
in  Europe. 

PEOPLE'S    REPUBLIC    OF    CHINA 

China  has  no  strategic  capability 
against  mainland  United  States.  They 
have  a  small  number  of  old  TU-4's  and 
about  30  TU-16's.  The  TU-16's  have  a 
range  of  about  1,500  statute  miles. 

There  are  reports  that  the  Chinese 
have  deployed  20  or  more  MRBM's  with 
ranges  up  to  1,000  nautical  miles  and  pos- 
sibly a  small  number  of  IRBM's.  These 
mLssiles  are  aimed  at  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Chinese  have  modern  industrial 
facilities.  They  have  built  both  solid  and 
liquid  propellant  plants,  thereby  indi- 
cating a  broad  approach  to  missile  de- 
velopment. They  have  tested  a  nuclear 
tipped  missile  and  have  demonstrated 
an  ERBM  ICBM  capability  by  launch- 
ing satellites.  The  Chinese  seem  to  be 
preparing  for  a  full  range  test  of  an 
ICBM  either  over  India,  into  the  Indian 
Ocean  or  into  the  Pacific.  Instriuner.ta- 
tion  ships  have  been  built  to  monitor 
tests  outside  the  border  of  CWna.  Tiitir 
ICBM  program,  however,  has  proceeded 
slower  than  most  experts  predicted. 

NO  D.ANGER  OF  C  S    INEERIORITY 

Looklng  at  the  arsenal  available  to 
the  world's  nuclear  powers  provides  dra- 
matic evidence  that  comprehensive  lower 
limits  need  to  be  negotiated  diu'ing  SALT 
n.  Until  that  process  occurs,  however, 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  United  States 
slipping  into  a  position  of  inferiority. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  three  tables  showing  the  stra- 
tegic weapons  of  the  United  States,  the 
U.S  S.R.,  and  the  other  nuclear  powers, 
respectively,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Designation 


Number  of 
launchers  or 

platforms    Warheads  per  launcher 


Total    Megatonnage 
warheads    per  warhead 


Maximum  1st 

range  deployed 


Comments 


Minuteman  1..-. 
Minuteman  II.. 
Minuteman  III. 
Titan  II  .  .. 
Polaris  A-2.     . 

Polaris  A-3 

Poseidon  C-3.. 
B-5ZC'F 


320 

SOO 

180 

S4 

'  160 

«336 

■160 

195 


1 

1 

3  (average). 

r 


3(MRV5) 

10  (average  also  has  penalds)... 
4  bomb  average  plus  Hound  Dog. 


320 
500 
540 
54 
160 
336 
1,600 


B-52  G/H. 


255    Same  plus  Quail. 


IMT _.. 6,500-l-NM 

1-2MT 7,O00NM 

200KT 8,000NM 

5  lOMT..   6,300NM 

700KT-1MT IISOONM 

200KT 2,500NM 

50KT 2  500+ 

Average  I -5MT,  possible  11,500SM 

20MT,  Hound  Dog  4MT. 
do 12,500SM 


FB  ni. 


72 


Carries  SRAM  and  gravity 
bombs. 


1 10  subs. 


6  bombs  totaling  5MT.  SRAM 
is  about  200KT. 


>  21  subs. 


3,800SM 


1962  Solid  propellant. 
1966  Do. 

1970  Do. 

1962  Stored  liquid  propellant. 

1962  Solid  propellant. 
1964  Do. 

1971  Do. 

1955  Hound  dog  range  680NM,  Quail  range  350NM. 

1953  About  195  older  8-52s  are  deployed  to  South- 
east Asia  and  therefore  are  not  configured 
for  nuclear  delivery. 

1970 


i 
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Ceslgnatlon 

Number  of 

launchers 

or 

platforms 

Warheads  per  launcher 

Total    Megatonnage 
war-    per 
heads    warhead 

Maximum 
range 

1st 
deployed    Comments 

SS-7  Saddler 

SS-SSasin 

SS-9  Scarp 

SS-ll 

SS-13Savage. 

New  ICEM's  under  construction 

Tu-20  Bear  (also  known  as  Tu-95)... 

Mya-4  BiSon 

SS-f<-5  Serb  (hotel  and  golf  classes). 

SS-N-6  Y-Class(Sawfly  missile) 

New  class 


210    1. 


1. 

288    1  (some  may  have  3  MRVs). 
950    1 


60-100    1 60-100    IMT 


210 

5MT 

5,700NM 

5MT 

5,70ONM 

288 

15-25MT 

9,0OONM 

950 

1-2MT 

5,5O0NM 

91 
100 


40 
130 
>400 
(>) 


1 91 

Gravity  bombs  and  AS-3  

Kangaroo  missiles  (range 

300NM). 

Average  2  gravity  bombs 80 

1 30    IMT 

1 400    IMT 


4,500NM 


7,800SM 


6.050SM 

300NM 

1,500NM 


1961  Near  obsolete. 
1963  Do. 

1965  Storage  liquid  propellant. 

1966  100  targeted  against  China  and  Western 

Europe. 

1968  Solid  propellant. 

Probably  a  mix  ol  types. 

1956 


1956 
1961 
1969 


(•) 


1 10  subs. 
"Pius  (25  subs.). 


>  18  subs  (12  plus  16  tubes). 
'  Under  construction. 

TABLE  lll.-STRATEGIC  SYSTEMS  FRANCE,  GREAT  BRITAIN,  PRC  IN  MID-1972 


Designation 


Number  of 
launchers 
or 
platforms    Warheads  per  launcher 


Total    Megatonnage 
war-    per  Maximum 

heads    warhead  range 


1st 
deployed    Comments 


France: 

SSBS(IRBM).. 

SS8N(sub) 

Mirage  IVA 

Great  Brltain: 

SSBN  (Polaris  A-3). 
V  bombers 


9  current  (18  total  in  1972) 1. 

32  (2  subs) 1. 

36  minimum 


9    150KT 
32    400KT 


64  (4  subs) 3  (MRVs). 

56 1  plus  Blue 

Steel. 


64    200  KT 


1,875SM  1971  Silo  launched. 

1,900NM  1971  5  subs  total  planred  (1  under  construction). 

2,000SM  1964 

2,500NM  1S67  U.S.  supplied. 

4,000SM  1960  Role  changed  to  emphasize  tactical  delivery. 


Note:  PRC— China  has  no  strategic  capability  against  the  United  States.  They  have  a  small  number  of  TU-4's,  about  30  TU-16's  with  ranges  up  to  l.SOOSM  and  20  or  more  deployed  MRBM's  with 
1,OOONM  range  aimed  at  the  USSR. 

China  has  solid  and  liquid  propellant  facilities.  They  have  tested  a  nuclear  tipped  missile  at  Lop  Nor  ant!  have  demonstrated  an  IRBT.'  capab.'ity.  Their  ICBM  program  has  moved  along  slower  than 
most  experts  have  expected. 


THE     CREDENTIALS     COMMITTEE'S 
FLNDING  WAS  A  STEAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
action  by  the  Democratic  Credentials 
Committee  m  depriving  Senator  McGov- 
ERN  of  151  of  his  Calif ornian  delegates 
was  an  outrageous  steal. 

Senator  McGovern  won  the  California 
primary  election  playing  imder  the  rules 
of  the  game  which  his  opponents  did  not 
protest  during  the  State's  primary  elec- 
tion. 

The  legal  right  of  Senator  McGovern 
to  all  271  delegates  was  tested  in  the 
courts.  The  courts  decided  that  Senator 
McGovern  was  clearly  entitled  imder  the 
law  to  all  271  delegates.  Following  that, 
one  of  the  most  higlily  respected  lawyers 
in  the  Nation,  Burke  Marshall,  was  as- 
signed as  the  Democratic  Party's  ofQcial 
referee  to  carefully  examine  the  chal- 
lenge to  McGovERN's  right  to  all  271 
delegates. 

Marshall  decided  that  Senator  Mc- 
GovERN's  right  to  these  delegates  was 
clear,  that  it  complied  fully  with  State 
law,  that  once  the  election  had  been  held 
under  that  law  with  full  acquiescence  by 
all  contestants  the  winner  was  entitled  to 
what  the  law  provided. 

Now  Sen^.tor  McGovfrn's  opponents 
In  a  naked  power  play  have  ganged  up 
on  him  to  change  the  rules  after  the 
game  is  ov?r. 

I  have  disagreed  with  Senator  Mc- 
Govern on  many  of  his  proposals  in  this 
campaign  and  I  have  srud  so.  But  in  this 
controversy  I  am  with  him  all  the  way. 

If  the  convention  should  sustain  the 
Credentials  Committee  and  deprive  Mc- 
Govern of  141  of  his  CaHiOinia  delegates 
and  in  doing  so  stop  his  nomination,  it 


will  damage  our  party  not  only  in  this 
election  but  in  years  to  come. 

Consider  the  disillusioning  letdown  for 
the  thousands  of  yoLmg  Senator  Mc- 
Govern supporters  who  worked  their 
hearts  out  tor  Senator  McGovern.  Con- 
sider the  disappointment  of  millions  of 
other  young  McGovern  supporters  who 
were  just  beginning  to  feel  that  in  this 
co'jntry  you  can  achieve  a  real  chance  to 
change  what  is  wrong  with  America  by 
wor.king  within  our  system — what  a  let- 
down for  them. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRY  F,  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. That  is  just  what  I  need.  And  what 
a  cynical  spectacle  for  those  outside 
our  party — especially  the  independent 
voters  who  decide  elections.  What  are 
they  to  think  of  a  party  that  rejects  the 
results  of  a  fair  and  free  election 
in  which  Senator  McGovern  earned 
271  delegates,  of  a  party  which  ignores 
the  findings  of  an  objective  nonpartisan 
count  that  Senator  McGovern  Is  legally 
entitled  to  the  271  delegates,  of  a  party 
that  tosses  aside  the  finding  of  the  offi- 
cial referee — one  of  the  Nation's  out- 
standing lepal  scholars — that  Senator 
McGovern  ha^  won  all  271  delegates 
fairly  and  squarely. 

From  the  reports  I  have  heard  the 
convention  Is  likely  to  sustain  its  cre- 
dentials committee  and  deprive  Senator 
McGovern  of  141  of  the  delegates  he 
won  and  1^^  counting  on. 

This  would  certainlv  put  Senator  Mc- 
Govern's   nomination    In   serious   jeop- 


ardy. Suddenly  it  is  clear  that  Sena- 
tor McGovern  could  lose.  And  what 
if  he  loses  the  nomination  as  now  seems 
very  possible  indeed?  Who  could  win? 
Let  us  face  it.  If  Senator  McGovern 
could  be  stopped  at  the  convention  with- 
out the  California  steal  the  nomination 
of  another  Democratic  candidate  would 
pose  as  strong,  perhaps  a  stronger,  chal- 
lenge to  President  Nixon  than  Sena- 
tor McGovern  could  have.  But  if  Sena- 
tor McGovern  loses  the  nomination 
after  he  is  denied  the  141  delegate  votes 
he  won  in  California,  the  Democratic 
nominee,  whoever  he  is — however  vigor- 
OLisly  he  cami>algns — whatever  political 
development'^  between  now  and  Novem- 
ber may  do  for  him — will  probably  lose 
because  he  will  suffer  the  fatal  defect — 
the  Nation  will  think  he  stole  the  nomi- 
nation— tmfairly.  Illegally,  by  a  sheer 
power  play  from  the  man  who  honorably 
won  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor,  and 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
so  graciously  yielding  some  of  his  time  to 
me. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN"!  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  'Virginia  is  now 
recognized  for  13  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F,  B'i'RD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distln- 
gtiished  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky. 


EXTFNSION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DFBT 
LIMITATION— THE  BENNETT  AND 
CHURCH  A^TENDMENTS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  iMr.  Bennftji  which 
would  increase  social  security  benefits  by 
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10  percent,  and  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr,  Church' 
io  increase  benefits  by  20  percent.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  increase  will  have  some 
inflationary  aspects,  whether  it  be  10 
percent  or  20  percent.  It  will  also  place 
additional  burdens  upon  employers  and 
upon  the  presently  employed,  as  addi- 
tional payments  will  be  required  to  fi- 
nance the  increased  payments  to  bene- 
ficiaries. But  these  arguments  against 
increases  have  always  been  made.  The 
table  which  I  shall  place  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  com- 
pares the  benefit.^  and  the  cost  of  benefits 
imder  the  Church  and  Bennett  amend- 
ments  and   H.R.    1.    as   passed   by    the 


House.  Even  the  20-percent  increase  will 
not  provide  large  increases  in  payments, 
but  it  will  help,  as  will  the  3 -percent  cost- 
of-living  provision. 

The  stark  fact  is  that  those  who  are 
now  receiving  social  security  benefits  are 
the  chief  victims  of  inflation,  and  many 
are  living  in  straitened  circumstances. 
They  are  the  people  and  dependents  of 
people  who  helped  build  the  economy 
from  which  many  now  receive  rich  re- 
wards— employers  and  employees  alike. 

In  the  last  2  days  we  voted  to  au- 
thorize over  $9  billion  for  the  OEO  pro- 
gram to  assist  those  who  are  not  em- 
ployed, those  who  may  not  be  qualified 
for  employment  and  others  employed  at 

COMPARISON  OF  PENDING  SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 


low  wages.  We  will  be  called  upon  to  vote 
billions  in  welfare  for  those  wlio  are  not 
employed  and  the  working  poor.  I  must 
say  that,  while  I  am  sure  many  of  these 
may  not  be  able  to  work — many  are  wom- 
en with  children — there  are  some,  to  be 
frank,  who  will  not  work. 

I  think  it  proper  that  we  should  be 
willing  to  provide  increased  social  secur- 
ity benefits  to  those  who  have  worked, 
and  to  their  families.  I  am  glad  to  vote 
for  the  20-percent  increase. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
I  referred  to  earlier  be  print-ed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Church 


Bennett 


H.R.I 


Proposed  increase  ....^......^ ^ 20  percent 10  percent. 

Taxable  wage  base .,..,,.., Raised  to  $10,800  in  19/3;  $12,000  in  19/'»    Retains  present  tax  base  of  '$9,660  with 

with   automatic  increases  as  wages  in-        automatic  increases  after  January  1975 
crease. 

Tax  rate .., 1973-77,  4.6  percent;  1978-2010,4.5  per-     1973-77,  4.45  percent;  1978-2010  4  4  per- 
cent; 2010,  5.35  percent,  cent;  alter  2010,  5.3  percent.     ' 

Minimum  monthly  payment $84.50 $77.50 

Automatic  cost  ol  living  increases. Benefits  would  rise  by  3  percent  when  con- 
sumer price  index  rises  by  3  percent. 
Would  be  financed  by  increases  in  the 
taxablewagebase. 

Average  monthly  payment  .  $161  up  from  $133  (single).  $270  up  from 

$223 (couple),  $137  up  from  $114(widows). 

Effect  .e  date September  1972 


Identical  except  financed  equally  by  in- 
creases in  the  wage  base  and  tax  rate. 


$147  single.  $247  couple,  $126  widows. 
September  1972 


5  percent. 

Raised  to  $10,200  this  year  with  automate 
raises  thereafter  as  wages  increase. 

1972-74,  4.2  percent;  1975-76,  5  percent; 
1977,  6.1  percent. 

$74.00. 

Benefits  would  rise  by  3  percent  when  con- 
sumer price  index  uses  by  3  percent. 


$141  single,  $234  couple,  $120  widows.' 
June  1972. 


'  This  IS  without  increase  to  100  percent  of  husband's  benefits. 


TRIBUTE  TO  TflE  MAJORITY  WHIP, 
SENATOR    ROBERT    C.    BYRD 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, tonight,  hopefully  the  Senate  will 
complete  3  difficult  week.s.  As  the  con- 
clusion of  these  3  weeks  approaches,  I 
want  to  comment  briefly  on  one  of  our 
colleagues. 

The  hist  3  weeks,  it  seems  to  me.  hive 
been  one  of  the  busiest  and  one  of  the 
most  difficult  periods  this  year.  The  Sen- 
ate convened  as  early  as  3:15  in  the 
morning  and  continued  as  late  as  9 
o'clock  or  later  in  the  evening. 

The  legislation  handled  was  impor- 
tant: it  also  was  controversial.  Due  to 
the  long  hours,  the  import.ance  of  the 
legislation,  and  the  controversial  nature 
of  the  legislation,  tempers  became  frayed 
from  time  to  time.  Senators  became 
weary,  and  I  think  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  been  under  somewhat  of  a 
strain. 

But  one  Member  of  the  Senate  has 
had  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the 
Senate  proceeded  in  an  orderly  and  ap- 
propriate way.  Throughout  the  year,  and 
eipecially  during  the  past  3  weeks,  he  has 
been  the  first  Senator  to  arrive  in  the 
Son^.te  each  morning,  and  he  has  been 
the  last  to  leave  each  night. 

I  just  want  to  say  these  few  words  in 
admiration  and  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  'Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  the  acting  majority 
leader,  a  man  whose  tact  and  patience 
and  good  will  were  indispensable  to  the 
workings  of  the  Senate  during  the  past 
few  hectic  weeks. 

I  wi.sh  that  every  one  of  the  1,700,- 
000  West  Virginians  could  come  to  the 
Capitol  and  sit  in  the  gallery  and  watch 


Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  as  he  under- 
takes the  responsibilities  and  duties  of 
the  acting  majority  leader  of  this  great 
body.  I  am  sure  that  every  one  of  those 
1,700,000  of  his  fellow  citizens  would  be 
as  proud  of  him  as  we  in  the  Senate  are 
proud  of  him. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  >1eld? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  as- 
.sociate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  regarding  the  ma- 
jority whip.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd.  I 
think  the  performance  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  been  superb,  and 
it  has  been  executed  imder  very  trying 
and  difficult  conditions.  He  has  main- 
tained his  rapport  with  the  Senate.  He 
has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  accommodate 
and  work  with  every  Senator.  No  Sena- 
tor has  been  denied  any  of  his  rights. 
They  have  been  protected  jealously.  Yet, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
moved  the  work  along  in  a  very  diflBcult 
time. 

The  Senate  is  now  so  burdened  with 
legislative  work  that  without  that  kind 
of  attention  and  effort  and  diplomacy, 
we  could  be  so  tangled  up  that  we  would 
not  even  adjourn  for  the  conventions, 
much  less  get  through  any  time  this 
year.  I  am  hopeful  now,  because  of  the 
great  work  done  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  not  only  that  we  can 
have  our  adjournments  for  the  conven- 
tions but  also  that  we  can  complete  our 
legislative  task  this  year  in  time  for  Sen- 
ators and  others  to  go  home  and  partic- 
ipate in  the  election  process  tliis  fall, 
with  enough  time  to  really  be  effective. 


I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd>.  If  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  will  in- 
dulge the  Chair  briefly,  the  Chair  wishes 
to  express  gratitude  for  the  overly  char- 
itable, generous,  and  gracious  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  'Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
tMr.  Moss  I . 
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THE  PRESIDENTS  EFFORTS  TO  END 
THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  evening  the  President  of  the 
United  States  held  a  televised  news  con- 
ference for  some  45  minutes.  Most  of  the 
questions  put  to  him  dealt  with  foreign 
affairs — specifically.  Vietnam.  It  was  my 
impression  that  President  Nixon  handled 
this  conference  beautifully. 

I  was  impre.<;sed  witli  the  way  he  re- 
lated what  had  taken  place  during  the 
past  3 '  2  years  in  regard  to  bringing  our 
troops  home  from  Vietnam. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia,  from  the 
beginning,  has  taken  the  view  that  it  was 
a  great  error  of  judgment  to  send  Amen- 
can  ground  troops  to  Vietnam.  In  all  the 
comment.s,  in  all  the  speeches  I  have 
made,  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  Virginia. 
during  the  years  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
there  Ls  not  one  word  or  one  sentence  in 
justification  or  in  approval  of  commit- 
ting ground  troops  to  fight  on  Asian  soil. 
I  think  it  was  a  great  error  of  judgment. 
But  when  Pre.'^ident  Johnson  concluded 
to  put  the  troops  there  and  he  built  them 
up  to  550,000,  I  .'supported  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  I  supported  those 
troops. 


When  President  Nixon  took  ofiQce.  549,- 
000  to  550,000  troops  were  in  Vietnam, 
and  he  has  brought  back  500,000  of  them 
diu-ing  the  3  4  years  he  has  been  Presi- 
dent. 

Those  of  us  who  feel  that  the  Umted 
States  should  become  disengaged  from 
ground  fighting  in  Vietnam— I  am  one  of 
those  who  feel  that  way:  I  feel  that  all 
our  ground  troops  should  be  brought 
back— believe  that  the  best  way  to  bring 
them  back  is  to  support  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  whose  policy  is  to  bring  them 
back  I  do  not  associate  myself  with  those 
who  condemn  the  President  for  his 
handling  of  this  very  difficult  and  tragic 
Vietnam  war.  because  he  has  reversed  the 
course  taken  by  his  predecessor.  He  was 
faced  with  the  fact  that  550,000  troops 
were  already  in  Vietnam  when  he  took 
the  oath  of  office.  He  has  brought  back 
500.000  of  those  men.  There  is  every  indi- 
cation, as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  committed  to  bringing  back  the 
remaining  49.000  who  are  there  at  the 
present  time. 

Thus.  I  commend  the  President  on  the 
great  reduction  he  has  made  in  ground 
personnel  in  Vietnam  and  I  support  his 
endeavors  in  bringing  all  of  the  men 
back.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  logical  for  the 
United  States  to  be  fighting  a  ground  war 
in  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  able 
Senator  from  Utah  'Mr.  Moss)  is  now 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  STOCKHOLM  CONFERENCE  ON 
WORLDWIDE        ENVIRONMENTAL 

ISSL"ES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
Nations  Environmental  Conference  in 
Stockholm  was  a  necessary  and  vital 
beginning  in  our  effort  to  combat  envi- 
ronmental degradation  on  a  worldwide 
scale.  I  was  privileged  to  be  a  part  of  that 
conference  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation and  want  to  share  my  views  of  the 
accomplishments  and  lingering  problems 
that  resulted  from  the  actions  taken  in 
Stockholm. 

The  conference  results  present  a  mixed 
picture.  The  press  has  often  played  up 
the  failures  of  the  conference,  while  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  ha\e  spoken  in 
glowing  terms  de.'^cribing  the  accomplish- 
ments. The  actual  .situation  was  much 
more  mixed  than  either  of  these  analy- 
ses: some  very  real  progress  was  attained 
and  should  be  made  known  to  the  world, 
and  some  veiT  significant  conflicts  re- 
main that  w  ill  require  continuing  leader- 
ship on  the  part  of  the  United  States  In 
the  years  ahead. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  conference  e.stablished  a  new  U.N. 
environmental  organization,  created  a 
voluntary  fund,  adopted  several  action 
proposals,  and  embraced  a  philosophical 
statement  propounding  a  worldwide  en- 
vironmental ethic.  The  adoption  of  these 
four   major   objectives   by   this   diverse 


body  was  a  major  accomplishment  and 
the  country  should  be  made  aware  of  the 
stride  forward  that  has  been  taken.  The 
flurry  of  activity  that  accompanied  their 
acceptance  indicated  that  the  113  na- 
tions— working  with  12.000  pages  of  con- 
ference documentation,  70  national  re- 
ports on  environmental  conditions  and  4 
years  of  preparatory  work  by  a  27 -nation 
committee — reached  a  consensus 
through  a  unique  and  painstaking  proc- 
ess of  persuasion. 

A  brief  listing  of  the  accomplishments 
is  impressive.  Recommendations  were 
made  for  the  following:  a  10-year  ban  on 
wliale  harvesting;  establishment  of 
worldwide  facilities  for  baseline  studies 
and  environmental  monitoring:  replace- 
ment of  synthetic  products  with  natural 
products  where  possible:  minimizing  the 
release  of  dangerous  pollutants  such  as 
heavy  metals:  completion  in  1972  of  a 
global  agreement  to  restrict  ocean  dump- 
ing: establishment  of  an  Environmental 
Referral  Service  for  information  ex- 
change: and  emphasis  on  aid  to  family 
planmng  programs.  This  is  only  a  brief 
listing  of  the  more  than  100  recom- 
mendations that  were  adopted. 

Tlie  leadership  of  Russell  Train  as 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  and 
Christian  Herter  as  Vice  Chairman  de- 
serves mention.  The  job  of  shepherding 
the  U.S.  positions  through  numerous 
committee  sessions  was  a  wearing  and 
demanding  task  which  they  fulfilled 
with  great  dedication.  I  would  say  that 
the  U.S.  delegation  was  perhaps  the  best 
prepared  at  the  Conference. 

To  list  successes  does  not  imply  that 
the  Conference  had  no  setbacks.  The  ag- 
gressive role  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  was  a  surprise  to  most  countries, 
and  added  little  to  the  real  progress  of 
the  Conference.  I  was  occupying  the  U.S. 
delegation  seat  in  the  plenary  session  at 
the  time  that  China  leveled  its  attack 
against  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  powers.  I  know  the  sting  of  their 
rhetoric.  Nevertheless.  I  believe  that  we 
can  learn  from  the  stance  taken  by 
China.  She  now  desires  full  participa- 
tion in  the  U.N.  It  is  imperative  that  she 
be  included  in  the  early  preparatory  de- 
velopments for  the  next  Conference, 
which  will  occur  in  all  likelihood  in  1977. 

When  we  look  at  each  of  the  specific 
accomplishments  mentioned  above  and 
examine  them  in  detail,  it  becomes  ap- 
parent that  many  of  the  steps  taken 
were  extremely  limited,  and  that  there 
is  a  great  need  for  further  leadership 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  ex- 
panding the  beginnings  that  occurred. 

NEED    FOR    CONTINrED    U.S.    LEADERSHIP 

The  United  States  can  learn  many  les- 
sons from  its  participation  In  the  Stock- 
holm Conference.  I  am  convinced  that 
congressional  action  and  initiative  will 
be  necessary  if  the  United  States  Is  to 
play  its  proper  role  in  the  world  com- 
munity. The  posture  of  the  United  States 
was  of  some  concern  to  me  before  and 
during  the  Conference.  All  too  often  it 
appeared  as  though  the  United  States 
was  seeking  the  lowest  common  denom- 
inator in  the  language  of  specific  recom- 
mendations so  that  the  United  States 
might  claim  success.  I  realize  that  the 


processes  of  the  United  Nations  some- 
times dictate  such  an  approach.  But  in 
too  many  cases  the  United  States  missed 
opportunities  for  leadership  because  of 
the  cautious  position  taken  on  specific 
issues. 

If  the  United  States  is  not  actively 
leading  an  issue,  particularly  in  environ- 
mental affairs,  it  is  seen  as  an  indication 
that  we  are  sitting  on  our  hands  and  on 
our  money.  We  do  not  appear  to  have 
the  choice  of  "neutrality."  In  environ- 
mental affairs,  the  United  States  is 
clearly  ahead  of  most  other  nations.  We 
also  command  by  far  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  world's  resources.  It  is  there- 
fore imperative  that  we  not  simply  seek 
to  "win  the  day"  with  our  positions,  but 
also  attempt  to  lead  the  world  in  a 
direction  that  will  avert  the  worldwide 
crisis  seen  ahead  by  so  many. 

Let  me  be  specific  and  choose  an  exam- 
ple. While  I  have  listed  financial  commit- 
ments to  the  voluntai-y  U.N.  Environ- 
mental Fund  as  one  of  the  major  accom- 
plisliments  of  the  conference,  I  believe 
there  was  a  great  need  for  further  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
Tlie  Advi-sory  Committee  to  the  Secretary' 
of  Stat€,  chaired  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  iMr. 
Baker  i  ,  recommended  a  much  larger 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations  ftmd. 
I  believe  that  the  United  States  could 
easily  have  doubled  its  commitment, 
which  now  amounts  to  only  $8  million  per 
year,  without  any  significant  impact  on 
our  Treasury  and  with  a  great  effect  on 
world  opinion.  The  United  States  posi- 
tion, adopted  by  the  administration,  also 
argued  aeainst  any  "additionality"  in 
funding.  This  is  a  rather  cui'ious  term, 
but  was  used  to  mean  that  the  United 
States  would  not  agree  to  further  finan- 
cial commitments  outside  of  the  volim- 
tary  fund.  We  all  know  that  environmen- 
talissues  permeate  virtually  any  subject 
matter  and  any  organization.  This  is  also 
true  with  the  United  Nations  and  its  spe- 
cialized agencies.  Therefore,  for  the 
United  States  to  object  to  financial  in- 
creases in  special  agency  programs  de- 
signed to  protect  the  environment  placed 
us  in  an  unnecessarily  bad  light  when- 
ever discussions  on  these  specific  pro- 
posals arose. 

The  Congress  can  help  the  administra- 
tion on  tliis  subject.  We  have  taken  the 
leadership  on  most  environmental  issues, 
and  we  should  give  clear  indication  that 
we  are  willing  to  make  financial  contri- 
butions to  international  environmental 
efforts. 

On  one  subject — human  settlements — 
India  paid  more  attention  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  State's 
Advisory  Committee  than  did  the  U.S. 
Government.  The  Advisory  Committee 
recommended  a  special  fimd  for  human 
settlements,  but  the  administration  re- 
jected this  proposal.  India  was  successful 
in  pursuing  this  issue,  over  U.S.  objec- 
tions, through  the  committee  processes 
and  the  plenary  session.  It  will  now  be 
discussed  as  a  special  item  before  the 
United  Nations  General  A.ssembly.  It  is 
vmfortunate  when  we  are  out-flanked  by 
other  nations  on  otu-  own  Advisory  Com- 
mittee's recommendations. 
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The  issue  of  family  planning  followed 
the  same  scenario.  The  United  States 
dragged  its  feet  on  recommendations 
that  would  urge  greater  family  planning 
programs.  Norway  picked  up  the  issue 
and  successfully  shepherded  it  into  the 
final  recommendations  adopted  by  the 
conference. 

The  est-ablishment  of  a  new  United  Na- 
tions organization  to  administer  en\aron- 
mental  programs  has  been  broadly  hailed 
as  a  significant  accomplishment.  It  is. 
But  I  must  point  out  once  again  that  the 
position  adopted  by  the  administration 
was  perhaps  more  cautious  than  neces- 
sary. The  new  organization  would  cer- 
tainly have  more  streng-th  if  it  were 
totally  independent  of  other  U.N.  bu- 
reaucracies. Once  asain,  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Secretary-  of  State 
recommended  such  a  proposal,  but  the 
United  States  delegation  advocated  in- 
stead the  establishment  of  a  imit  within 
the  Economic  ;ind  Social  Council  of  the 
U.N.  ECOSOC  has  been  a  weak  body  in 
the  U.N.  We  will  not  know  if  it  would 
have  been  fK).=;sible  to  create  a  stronger 
organization;  we  did  not  try.  Tliis  strikes 
at  the  heart  of  the  US.  posture  on  In- 
ternational environmental  affairs. 

We  should  avoid  the  flagrant  attempts 
at  heavy-handed  leadership,  such  as 
those  displayed  on  occasion  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  but  we  should 
not  pass  up  the  role  of  the  concerned 
leader  who  offers  innovative  and  respon- 
sible positions  even  when  they  are  a  few 
years  ahead  of  any  international  con- 
sensus. It  Is  this  leadership  and  this 
stance  that  I  would  advocate  in  further 
international  environmental  negotia- 
tions. 

If  the  United  States  Is  not  willing  to 
offer  the  "carrot"  of  financial  assistance 
In  international  environmental  affairs, 
we  will  have  difficulty  reaching  interna- 
tional agreements  on  worldwide  stand- 
ards for  the  control  of  pollutants  and 
the  preservation  of  environmental  values. 
The  developing  nations  are  extremely 
sensitive  about  the  conflict  they  see  be- 
tween indiLstrial  development  on  the  one 
hand  and  pollution  controls  on  the  other 
hand.  It  will  tax  the  ability  of  interna- 
tional negotiators  to  find  agreements 
that  actually  establish  reqiurements  to 
abate  pollution  and  enhance  environ- 
mental quality;  without  incentives  of- 
fered by  the  United  States,  they  will  be 
impo.-^sible.  The  strength  of  national  sov- 
ereignty is  very  real  and  was  displayed 
with  great  force  in  Stockholm.  Principle 
21  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Human  En- 
vironment, calling  for  nations  to  recog- 
nize the  international  effects  of  their  ac- 
tions, hold.*-  out  the  hope  that  nations  will 
realistically  assess  the  environmental 
Impact  of  their  actions  and  that  the 
theme  of  "Only  One  Earth"  may  override 
the  tendencies  of  nationalism. 

The  Congress  has  moved  our  country 
Into  a  position  of  leadership  on  environ- 
mental affairs.  The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970 
established  the  principle  that  public 
health  is  a  liigher  standard  than  indus- 
trial development,  and  that  new  plants 
must  adopt  the  best  available  pollution 
control  technology  in  their  design.  In  wa- 
ter pollution,  the  House  and  Senate  have 
both  passed  bills  that  move  us  away  from 


the  use  of  our  streams  and  lakes  to  as- 
similate pollution.  As  we  look  to  future 
international  conferences  on  the  environ- 
ment, we  must  aggressively  seek  oppor- 
tunities to  persuade  the  international 
community  to  adopt  similar  standards 
on  a  worldwide  basis.  This  is  certainly 
more  important  than  claiming  "victory" 
for  the  U.S.  positions  after  any  partic- 
ular conference,  and  I  would  hope  that  in 
the  future  we  might  press  for  such  long- 
term  goals. 

LESSONS    FOB    THE    FUTURE 

The  need  to  involve  public  opinion  in 
all  its  various  forms  is  one  of  the  most 
crucial  lessons  to  carry  from  the  Stock- 
holm Conference.  We  have  until  1977 
before  another  similar  conference  will  be 
convened.  We  will  need  all  of  that  time 
to  create  better  procedures  for  the  in- 
clusion of  public  participation  in  both 
the  U.S.  International  negotiating 
processes  and  in  those  of  the  world- 
wide community.  The  nongovernmen- 
tal organizations — NGO's  as  they  be- 
came known  in  Stockholm — had  valu- 
able contributions  to  make  but  all  too 
often — both  in  the  United  States  and 
later  in  Stockholm — these  organizations 
were  included  in  a  less  than  satisfactory 
way.  The  Secretary's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee was  established  too  late.  Its  recom- 
mendatioiLs  were  announced  at  roughly 
the  same  time  that  the  United  States 
adopted  Its  positions  on  most  Issues. 
This  meant  that  the  committee  had  very 
little  real  involvement  in  the  decisions  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  My  own  expe- 
rience with  public  environmental  groups 
leads  me  to  believe  that  they  can  make 
very  valuable  contributions.  I  would  urge 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  assign  a  high 
priority  in  his  department  to  the  crea- 
tion of  real  structures  and  real  processes 
that  will  include  public  participation  on 
international  environmental  Issues  on  a 
continuing  and  meaningful  basis.  I  be- 
lieve tliis  is  worthy  of  a  special  task 
force  assignment  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  so  that  the  mistakes  made  in  the 
preparations  for  the  Stockholm  Confer- 
ence will  not  occur  in  future  environ- 
mental meetings. 

A  second  lesson,  discussed  extensively 
in  earlier  parts  of  my  statement,  is  that 
the  United  States  has  no  real  choice 
other  than  to  take  broad  and  significant 
leadership  in  environmental  affairs.  We 
must  be  willing  to  make  commitments 
and  take  leadership  positions  even  when 
they  are  not  uniformly  popular.  Con- 
gress can  aid  the  administration  in  this 
effort.  My  colleagues  should  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  congressional  initiative 
will  be  a  necessary  feature  on  interna- 
tional environmental  affairs  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

SUMMARY 

The  Stockholm  Conference  made  very 
real  and  Important  advances.  I  applaud 
those  and  commend  the  U.S.  delegation 
for  its  role  in  bringing  them  about.  I  also 
regret  the  many  missed  opportimitles 
and  urge  our  country  to  capture  these 
opportunities  so  that  they  not  be  lost. 
The  monitoring  of  environmental  deg- 
radation where  no  monitoring  previ- 
ously occiu^red  Is  a  step  forward.  But  to 
control  it,  to  reverse  It,  and  to  build  a 


better  human  environment  is  a  much 
higher  calling  and  a  more  daring  task. 
It  is  this  challenge  that  the  United  States 
must  accept  and  urge  on  the  world  com- 
munity. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  'Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  anticipation  of  a  rollcall  which  will 
occur  at  9:30  a.m.  today,  I  shall  suggest 
a  quorum  which  will  alert  the  oCQces  of 
Senators  and  also  the  cloakrooms  to  the 
necessity  of  our  having  at  least  11  Sena- 
tors on  the  floor  in  order  to  order  the  call 
of  the  yeas  and  nays  thereon. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.     •■ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  A  20-PERCENT 
INCREASE  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
In  signing  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935, 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  called  it; 

A  cornerstone  :n  a  sii  v.cture  which  Is  being 
built,  but  Is  by  no  means  complete — a  struc- 
ture intended  to  lessen  the  force  of  possible 
future  depressions,  to  act  as  a  protection  to 
future  administrations  of  the  government 
against  the  necessity  of  going  deeply  into 
debt  to  furnish  relief  to  the  needy — a  law  to 
flatten  out  the  pealcs  and  valleys  of  deflation 
and  of  Inflation — In  other  words,  a  law  that 
wlU  take  care  of  human  needs  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  for  the  United  States  an 
economic  structure  of  vastly  greater  sound- 
ness. 

Well  over  three  decades  later  this  de- 
scription of  the  Social  Security  Act  re- 
mains accurate.  The  time  has  come,  how- 
ever, to  enhance  President  Roosevelt's 
description  by  strengthening  the  heart  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  title  II — Federal 
Old-Age.  Survivors,  and  Disability  In- 
surance Benefits. 

Old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  In- 
surance— more  generally  known  a.s  social 
security — is  the  Nation's  basic  income 
maintenance  program. 

It  provides  protection  for  workers  and 
their  families  against  loss  of  income  due 
to  retirement,  disability,  or  death  ot  the 
family  bread  winner.  No  other  program 
is  as  effective  in  helping  to  assure  eco- 
nomic security,  while  maintaining  dig- 
nity for  workers  and  their  families,  as  so- 
cial security. 

The  social  security  program  envisioned 
by  Franklin  Roose\'elt  has  today  grown 
to  a  tmiversal  system,  with  more  than  27 
million  Americans  receiving  benefits. 
Approximately  91  percent  of  the  Nation's 
elderly  are  getting  social  security  bene- 
fits or  will  be  eligible  for  them  when  they 
or  their  spouses  stop  working.  Ninety- 
three  percent  of  America's  citizens  reach- 
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ing  65  in  1972  are  eligible  for  benefits. 
The  social  security  program  in  the  United 
States  covers  9  out  of  10  people  in  paid 
employment  and  self-employment. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  the  children  tm- 
der  18,  and  their  mothers,  can  count  on 
monthly  benefits  if  the  family  earner 
should  die. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  social  se- 
curity program  has  been  successful 
throughout  the  years  since  1935,  because 
it  is  a  work  related  and  an  earned  right 
program.  Entitlement  to  benefits  and  the 
amoimt  of  benefits  are  based  on  past 
employment.  Social  security  is  also  earn- 
ings-related, in  that  the  amoimt  of  cash 
benefits  a  worker  and  his  family  receives 
is  generally  related  to  his  earnings  in 
covered  work. 

Over  a  year  ago  the  Advisory  Cotmcll 
on  Social  Secmity,  a  distinguished  13- 
membcr  panel,  recommended  that,  and  I 
quote  from  the  report  of  the  1971  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Social  Security: 

The  actuarial  cost  estimates  for  the  cash 
benefits  program  be  based — as  the  estimat.es 
for  the  hospital  insurance  program  now  are — 
on  the  assumptions  that  earmr.gs  levels  will 
rise,  that  the  contribution  and  benefit  base 
will  be  Increased  as  earnings  levels  rise,  and 
that  benefit  payments  will  be  increased  as 
prices  rise. 

In  their  1971  report,  the  Advisory 
Council  explained  that  since  1935,  the 
estimates  of  the  long-range  cost  of  so- 
cial security  have  been  ba.-ed  on  the  as- 
sumption that  both  earnings  and  bene- 
fits will  remain  level  over  the  valuation 
period.  Contrary  to  the  assumption  used 
in  the  estimate,  as  we  all  well  know, 
earnings  levels  have  risen,  and  the  ad- 
ditional income  from  rising  earnings  is 
substantially  greater  than  the  benefit  li- 
ability arising  from  higher  earnings. 
Thus,  under  present  practice,  a  long- 
range  actuaiial  surplus  is  created  each 
time  earnings  rise. 

By  following  the  procedure  the  Ad- 
vison-  Council  recommended — basing  tlie 
contribution  rates  for  social  security  on 
the  assumption  that  benefits  and  earn- 
ings levels  will  rise — we  can  now  .sub- 
stantially improve  the  program  by  im- 
mediately increasing  social  security  bene- 
fits by  20  percent  without  drastically  in- 
creasing both  the  employee  and  employer 
contribution  rates  and  the  amount  of 
armual  earnings  which  are  counted  for 
benefits  and  on  which  contributions  are 
paid — the  contribution  and  benefit  base. 
We  can  enact  a  20-percent  social  security 
increase  while  maintaining  the  present 
contribution  rate  of  4.6  percent  each  for 
employees  and  employers  for  1973-76 
and  with  a  rate  of  4.9  percent  for  1977- 
2010  and  a  contribution  and  benefit  base 
of  $10,200  in  1972  and  $12,000  in  1973. 

W'hile  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  raise 
social  security  benefits  during  the  past 
years,  inflation  has  reducea  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  these  higher  benefits. 
Workers  who  retired  in  1950,  in  terms  of 
1970  dollars,  had  their  average  monthly 
social  security  benefits  of  S78.10  in  1950 
raised  to  S89.50  in  1954  and  $90.60  in 
October  1970.  A  worker  who  retired  in 
1950  has  barely  held  his  own  between 
1954  and  1970. 

Measured  by  1970  dollars,  the  average 
monthly  social  security  benefit  for  re- 
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tired  workers  in  ctu'rent-payment  status 
in  1960  was  $97.90  and  $117.79  in  October 
1970 — an  improvement  of  about  20  i^er- 
cent  in  real  terms.  For  a  widowed  mother 
with  two  children,  in  1960,  the  average 
monthly  benefit  measured  in  1970  dol- 
lars was  $237.60.  and  in  October  1970 
it  was  $255.80 — an  increase  of  about  8 
Ijercent  in  real  terms. 

The  Nation's  elderly  citizens  have  less 
than  tialf  the  income  of  our  younger 
citizens.  Five  million  older  Americ-ans — 
over  25  percent  of  our  elderly — have 
Incomes  below  the  poverty  level.  In  1970, 
half  of  the  families  headed  bv  older  per- 
sons had  incomes  of  less  than  $5,053.  In 
the  same  year  the  median  iitcome  for 
older  citizens  living  alone  or  with  non- 
relatives  was  $1,951. 

The  time  has  come  to  improve  the  Na- 
tion's basic  income  maintenance  pro- 
gram. We  can  provide  a  substantial  20- 
percent  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits for  the  Nation's  elderly,  disabled, 
widows,  and  widowers  and  surviving  cliil- 
dren  in  a  way  that  does  not  impose  an 
excessive  tax  burden  on  covered  work- 
ers and  employers,  and  in  a  way  that  as- 
sures that  social  security  will  continue  to 
be  financed  on  an  actuarially  sound  basis. 

A  20-percent  across-the-board  boost  in 
social  security  benefits  will  increase  the 
average  monthly  benefits  for  the  typical 
retired  worker  from  $133  to  $162;  from 
$222  to  $269  for  the  average  elderly  cou- 
ple; and  from  $114  to  $153  for  the  average 
aged  widow. 

As  just  recently  reported  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  number  of  elderly  persons  on 
welfare — those  receiving  old-aee  as- 
sistance—has dropped  to  a  32-year  low 
of  2.015,000  people.  This  decline  in  the 
number  of  old-age  welfare  recipients  Is 
due  in  large  part  to  past  increases  in 
social  security  benefits.  A  20-percent  in- 
crease ill  social  security  benefits  will  fur- 
ther reduce  the  cost  of  old-age  a.ssistance. 

A  20-percent  Increase  in  benefits  will 
lift  a  total  of  1.9  million  social  .security 
recipients  out  of  poverty,  including  1.4 
million  aged.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Church,  I  therefore, 
urge  the  Senate  to  support  an  immediate 
20-percent  increase  in  social  security 
benefits. 


social  security  measure  as  amendment 
No.  1307  to  the  debt  ceiling  bill.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  him  and  the  other 
43  Senate  cosponsors  of  the  original  20- 
percent  increase  provi.sion  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  these  much  needed  income 
supplements  for  America's  older  citizens 
without  further  delay. 

WHAT     AMENDMENT    NO.     1307     WOULD     PBOVIDE 

In  tern^s  of  dollars  and  cents,  amend- 
ment No.  1307  would  raise  monthly  ben- 
efits for  the  typical  retired  couple  from 
S222  to  S269,  and  for  the  average  retired 
worker,  it  would  increase  his  social  secu- 
rity benefits  from  $133  a  month  to  $162 
a  month. 

Mr.  President,  the  following  table 
shows  what  these  benefits  increases 
would  mean  for  a  broad  range  of  social 
security  recipients: 

BENEFITS  INCREASE 


NEED  FOR  MORE  ADEQUATE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY     BENEFITS:     NO     LESS 

THAN    20-PERCENT    INCREASE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port amendment  No.  1307.  This  amend- 
ment is  similar  to  amendment  No.  999  to 
H.R.  1,  the  proposed  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1971  which  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church  I,  providing  a  20-percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits.  Senator 
Church  offered  amendment  No.  999  last 
March  7 — 2  weeks  after  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  Honorable 
Wilbur  Mills,  also  called  for  a  20-per- 
cent increase  in  social  security  benefits. 
But  because  H.R.  1  will  not  be  taken  up 
on  the  Senate  floor  until  late  this  simi- 
mer.  and  since  there  may  be  delays  in 
seeing  it  finally  enacted,  Senator  Church 
has  offered  his  20-percent  increase  in 


Increased 

benefits  on 

20  per- 

annual 

Present 

cent 

basis 

Retired  worker 

(average) J133.00 

Retired  couple 

(average) 223.00 

Worker  with  maximum 

earnings 216.00 

Couple  with 

maximum  earnings.        234.00 

Minimum 70.40 

Widow  (average, 

without  provision 

for  100  percent 

benefits).. 144.00 


S161.00 

270  00 

259  00 

389. 00 
84.50 


137:00 


J336. 00 
564.00 

516.00 

780.00 
169.00 

276.00 


It  is  significant  to  discuss  these  bene- 
fits increases  in  light  of  recent  cost-of- 
living  increases. 

From  January  1971— the  effective  date 
of  the  last  social  security  increase — to 
May  1972,  the  consumer  price  index  has 
increased  by  4.6  percent.  By  the  effective 
date  of  the  proposed  5-percent  increase 
in  the  House-passed  social  security  bill — 
and  this  is  the  level  recommended  by  the 
administration — the  elderly  are  likely  to 
discover  that  inflation  has  totally  wiped 
out  this  proposed  boost  in  benefits. 

Equally  significant,  many  items — 
which  affect  the  elderly  to  a  much  great- 
er degree  than  younger  persons — have 
risen  at  a  much  more  accelerated  rate 
than  the  overall  consumer  price  index.  In 
a  number  of  cases,  these  items  would 
outstrip  the  proposed  10-percent  raise 
in  the  Finance  Committee  bill.  Among 
key  examples: 

Pro;x!rty  taxes  have  risen  by  14.3  per- 
cent from  January  1971  to  May  1972— 
approximately  70  percent  of  the  elderly 
own  their  own  home: 

Food  costs  have  risen  by  5.9  percent — 
approximately  27  percent  of  the  elderly's 
budget  is  spent  for  food,  in  contrast  to 
16  percent  for  the  total  population; 

There  has  been  a  5.7-percent  increase 
for  medical  care — for  fiscal  1971  the 
elderly  paid  almost  as  much  in  out-of- 
pocket  payments  for  medical  care — 
S225 — as  the  year  before  medicare  went 
into  effect — $234. 

Even  with  a  20-percent  increase,  social 
sectu-ity  benefits  for  the  typical  retired 
couple  will  still  fall  short  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  intermediate  budget 
for  a  retired  couple.  A  20-percent  in- 
crease wotild  raise  social  security  benefits 
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for  the  average  retired  couple  to  $270  a 
month,  or  to  S3,240  a  year.  This  would 
represent  only  about  68  percent  of  the 
Intermediate  budget,  which  is  $4,776. 

-A.  20 -percent  increa.^e  would  raise  so- 
ci.il  security  benefits  for  the  typical  re- 
tired individual  to  $161  a  month,  or 
$1,932  on  an  annual  basis.  ThLs  would 
represent  less  than  70  percent  of  the  BLS 
intermediate  budget  for  aged  sinele  per- 
sons, $2,778. 

More  than  4,7  million  persons  65  and 
older  now  live  in  poverty— the  1970  pov- 
erty threshold  is  $1.8.52  for  a  single  aged 
peioon  and  $2,328  for  a  couple. 

The  median  income  for  persons  65 
and  over  living  alone  or  with  nonrelatives 
is  only  $1,9,51,  or  about  $37  per  week.  For 
aged  women  livii^g  alone,  their  median 
Income  is  $1,888  annually,  or  Just  slightly 
above  the  poverty  index. 

Approximately  one  out  of  every  four 
aged  couples  have  incomes  below  $3,- 
000— less  than  $60  a  week.  The  BLS  lower 
budget  for  an  urban  retired  couple  is  $3  - 
319. 

Nearly  nine  out  of  10  black  women  liv- 
ing alone  or  with  nonrelatives— 88.3  per- 
cent— would  be  considered  poor  or  near 

poor 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  figures 
tell  a  storj-  bearing  on  the  disgraceful, 
especially  in  light  of  the  universalitv  of 
the  social  security  system  in  our  coun- 
try. 

Tills  program  touches  the  lives  of  prac- 
tically every  family  In  America.  Nearly 
91  percent  of  the  elderly  receive  benefits 
now  or  will  be  eligible  for  them  when 
they  or  their  spouses  stop  working,  and 
93  percent  of  thase  reaching  age  65  in 
1972  are  eligible  for  benefits.  Ninetv-five 
percent  of  the  children  under  18  and 
their  mothers  can  count  on  monthlv  cash 
benefits  if  the  family  earner  should  die. 
More  than  27  million  men.  women,  and 
children— one  out  of  every  eight  Ameri- 
cans— are  now  receiving  monthly  cash 
benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  chart  here 
which  was  supplied  to  me  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  and  which  pro- 
vides a  comity  by  county  breakdown  of 
the  number  of  social  secuntv  benefici- 
aries, as  of  December  1971  in  my  State 
of  California.  I  a.>k  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
concla-ion  of  my  remark.^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1,  > 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  these 
figures  give  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
tune  has  come  to  make  significant  im- 
provements in  social  security,  so  that 
this — the  Nations  basic  income  main- 
tenance program — can  serve  its  people 
more  effectively.  We  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  that  today. 

HOW    THE     INCREASE     WOULD     BE    FINANCED 

Both  Chairman  Mills  and  Senator 
Church  have  already  presented  detailed 
accunts  to  the  Congress  which  conclude 
without  a  doubt  that  a  20-percent  in- 
cna.-e  in  social  security  benefits  would 
be  possible  without  endangering  the 
social    security    trust    fund    and    with 
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only  a  modest  increase  In  the  payroll 
tax.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  reiterate 
here  this  morning  their  remarks,  but  in 
light  of  the  President's  comments  last 
night  that  a  20-percent  increase,  could 
jeopardize  the  integrity  of  the  social 
security  trust  fund,  I  believe  it  is  In- 
cumbent upon  me  to  touch  on  just  how 
this  increase  would  be  financed  so  that 
any  concerns  the  President's  remarks 
may  have  raised  can  be  allayed. 

The   financing   proposal   for   the   20- 
percent   increase   is   derived   from    the 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Coim- 
cil  on  Social  Security.  This  distinguished 
13 -member  panel  was  made  up  by  law  of 
representatives  of  organizations  of  em- 
ployers and  employees  and  of  the  self- 
employed  and  the  public.  The  Council's 
Chairman    was    Arthur    S.    Flemming, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  recent 
chairman  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence   on    Aging— which,    I    might    add, 
called  for  a  25-percent  boost  in  social 
security  benefits— and  is  presently  an 
adviser  to  the  President  on  the  affairs  of 
the    elderly.    Several    members    of    the 
Council  have  long,  prominent  careers  in 
finance.  The  Council  was  assisted  in  its 
review  of  the  financing  of  the  program 
by    national    respected    actuaries    and 
economists.  I  mention  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  soundness  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Advisory  Council. 

Amendment  No.  1307  is  based  upon  a 
"rising  wage  assumption."  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Social  Security  Advisory 
Council.  In  essence,  of  course,  this 
means  that  actuarial  projections  should 
be  based  upon  a  steady  increase  in  both 
wages  and  prices  in  future  years,  rather 
than  on  the  assumption  that  over  the 
long  run  neither  benefit  nor  wage  levels 
will  change. 

Amendment  No.  1307  is  further  based 
on  current  cost  financing  as  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. In  other  words,  it  incorporates  a  tax 
schedule  calculated  to  maintain  a  trust 
fund  balance  at  least  equal  to  75  percent 
of  1  year's  worth  of  benefits,  as  does  the 
Finance  Committee  bill. 

The  increase  in  the  taxable  wage  base 
to  $12,000  in  1973.  which  it  proposes 
would  result  in  substantially  improved 
benefit  protection  for  workers  with  above 
average  earnings,  and  would  move  in  the 
direction  of  covering  the  proportion  of 
workers'  earnings  that  were  covered  un- 
der the  original  Social  Security  Act.  In 
1938  the  $3,000  earnings  base  covered  the 
full  earnings  of  97  percent  of  all  workers. 
A  $12,000  base  would  cover  the  full  earn- 
ings of  about  86  percent  of  all  workers  in 
1973.  The  present  maximum  taxable 
wage  base  of  $9,000  fully  covers  only 
about  72  percent  of  all  employees  work- 
ing under  social  security.  To  achieve  the 
same  proportion  of  covered  earnings  as 
when  social  security  went  into  effect,  in- 
terestingly enough,  would  require  that 
the  maximum  wage  base  be  raised  to 
about  $18,600. 

Raising  the  taxable  wage  base,  then, 
w  ould  provide  higher  benefits  for  workers 


earning  up  to  that  level,  and  additionally, 
it  would  provide  revenue  to  finance  these 
badly  needed  improvements  in  social 
security  without  imposing  burdensome 
taxes  on  lower  and  moderate-income 
wage  earners. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  President  Nixon's 
comments  of  last  night  in  which  he  im- 
plied that  such  financing  would,  in  effect, 
wipe  out  the  reductions  granted  to  mid- 
dle-income and  lower-income  workers 
diu-ing  the  past  several  years. 

None  can  deny  that  it  Is  this  group  of 
Americans  which  is  most  sorely  burdened 
by  the  inequitable  tax  structure  we  rely 
on  today.  And  none  can  deny  that  this 
Congress  has  a  moral  obligation  to  work 
promptly  to  overhaul  that  stioicture  to 
relieve  this  burden  from  middle-  and 
lower-income  workers.  I  very  much  re- 
gretted hearing  the  President  imply  that 
doing  justice  to  America's  senior  citi- 
zens by  passing  this  20-percent  increase 
would  be  imfair  to  her  middle-  and  lower- 
income  people,  when  the  issue  at  hand 
here  is  so  much  more  complex.  If  the 
President  is  truly  interested  in  relieving 
the  burdens  of  these  hard-pressed  tax- 
payers, I  urge  him  to  work  with  us  in 
reaching  a  meaningful  and  prompt  reso- 
lution of  the  taxation  questions  which  so 
plague  us  today. 

The  President  also  suggested  that  a 
20-percent  increase  in  benefits  might  add 
billions  more  to  the  projected  budgetary' 
deficit  for  fiscal  1973.  I  should  like  to 
rebut  that  suggestion  by  quoting  from  the 
Social  Security  Advisory  Coimcil's  rec- 
ommendations which  state: 

Even  though  the  operations  of  the  social 
security  trust  fund  and  other  trust  fund 
programs  are  combined  with  the  general  op- 
erations of  the  federal  government  in  the 
unified  federal  budget,  policy  decisions  affect- 
ing the  social  security  program  should  be 
based  on  the  objectives  of  the  program  rather 
than  on  any  effect  that  such  decisions  might 
have  on  the  federal  budget.  The  operations  of 
the  social  security  and  other  federal  trust 
funds  should  continue  to  be  Identified  as 
such  and  separated  from  the  general  opera- 
tions of  the  government. 

Chairman  Mills,  in  his  study  of  the 
financing  of  a  20-percent  increase,  has 
assured  the  Congress  that  while  a  20- 
percent  increase — 

Does  add  to  the  deficit  in  1973  under  the 
unified  budget  concept— It  does  not  mean 
one  additional  dollar  of  borrowing.  (  Wilbttr 
MiLLs^  3  6  72  p.  6987  Congressional  Rec- 
ord) 

More  important,  it  will  not  result  in 
any  additional   deficit   financing. 

THE    NEED    FOR    A    PASS-ALONG    PROVISION 

Mr.  President,  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  iMr.  Church)  ad- 
vised me  that  he  would  submit  tills 
amendment  to  the  debt  ceiling  bilj,  I 
discussed  with  him  the  vital  need  to  in- 
clude a  significant  'pass-along"  provi- 
sion with  his  amendment.  Pass-alcng 
provisions  have,  in  the  past,  been  en- 
acted to  correct  the  situation  whereby 
individuals  receiving  both  social  security 
and/or  railroad   retirement  benefits  as 
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a  $50  pass-alons  provision  to  be  included 
in  its  omnibus  social  security  measure. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  Sena- 
tor Church  advised  me  that  submitting 
one  or  the  other  of  these  aitcmatives  as 
a  modification  to  amendment  No.  1307 
would  seriously  hamper  the  chances  of 
its  final  enactment,  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  do  so.  I  will  defer  from  pressing  this 
point  further  this  morning,  but  I  do 
want  to  pledge  at  this  time  that  when 
H.R.  1  comes  to  the  Senate  floor.  I  wiU 
work  vigorously  for  a  meaningful  pass- 
along  measure  which  will  be  retroactive 
to  cover  the  increases  we  will  be  approv- 
ing today.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  this  pledge. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  event  that  some 
Senators  may  not  be  aware  of  S.  3328. 
I  ask  tmaniinous  consent  that  the  text  of 
mv  introductory  remarks  and  a  copy  of 
the  bill  itself  be  included  in  the  record 

EXHIBIT  1 

OLD-AGE,  SURVIVORS,  DISABILITY,  AND  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

^NUMBER  OF  BENEFICIARIES  WITH  MONTHLY  CASH  BENEFITS  IN  CURRENT-PAYMENT  STATUS  AT  END  OF  DECEMBER  1971,  BY  AGE  OF  BENEFICIARY  AND  BY 

STATE  AND  COUNTY  OF  RESIDENCE 


well  as  pubUc  assistance  also  receive  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  their  public 
assistance  grant  whenever  social  secu- 
rity cost-of-living  increases  are  enacted. 
In"  general,  however,  the  pass-along  al- 
lowed has  been  less  than  the  full  social 
securitv  increase,  so  recipients  in  tliis 
category  have  not  enjoyed  the  full  in- 
crease intended  for  them.  Further,  when 
the  pass-along  legislation  is  not  included 
in  the  legislation  to  increase  benefits,  as 
was  Ure  case  in  the  most  recent  social 
=;ecuritv  increase  enacted  March  of  1971. 
recipients  in  this  category  receive  none 
of  the  increase  provided  other  social  se- 
curitv beneficiaries. 

On  March  13  of  this  year  I  introduced 
S.  3328.  a  bill  providing  a  permanent 
mechanism  to  insure  that  old  age  public 
assistance  recipients  do  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  social  security  increases.  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  subsequently  approved 
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at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  tliis 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exliibit  2.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  take  action  to 
provide  the  elderly  with  a  significant  in- 
crease in  social  .security  benefits.  H.R.  1 
passed  the  Hoase  of  Representatives  a 
year  ago  this  month.  'Wliile  the  Finance 
Conmiittee  has  completed  its  considera- 
tion of  the  bill,  it  might  be  months  be- 
fore it  is  enacted.  By  passing  this  20-per- 
cent increase  along  with  the  pubUc  debt 
bill,  we  can  insure  that  the  elderly  will 
have  to  wait  no  longer  for  an  increase 
that  will  help  them  live  more  comfort- 
abl.v — in  many  cases — that  will  help 
them  meet  the  bare  necessities.  I  urge 
Senators  to  support  amendment  No. 
1307. 


Under  age  60 


Age  60  and  over 


State  and 
County 


Total 


Galflornia..._     2.390,137 

Alameda_ 121,094 

Alpine- 54 

Amador 2,514 

Butte..   20,831 

Calaveras 2.682 

Colusa 2,030 

Contra  Costa 55,631 

Del  Norte 2,408 

Eldorado 6,487 

Fresno 55.952 

Glenn 3,160 

Humboldt 13,106 

Imperial 9.481 

Inyo 2,734 

Kern 42,887 

Kings 7,194 

Lake 6,773 

Lassen 2,158 

Los  Angeles 814,829 

Madera 7,013 

Warm 18,907 

Mariposa 1.300 

Mendocino 7,828 

Merced 12,542 

Modoc 1.098 

Mono. 390 

Monterey 26,041 

Napa 12,563 

Nevada 5.949 

Orange 139,404 

Placer 10.823 

Plumas 2,130 

Riverside 79,898 

Sacramento 69,371 

San  Benito 2,392 

San  Bernardino 86.969 

San  Diego 160,179 

San  Francisco 116,112 

San  Joaquin  39.980 

San  Luis  Obispo 17,699 

San  Mateo 54,947 

Santa  Babara 31,550 

Santa  Clara 92.364 

Santa  Cruz 25,850 

Shasta 11869 

Sierra 473 

Siskiyou 5  413 

Solano 15,544 

Sonoma 36,423 

Stanislaus 29,317 

Sutter 5,108 

Tehama 4,850 

Trinity 1,214 

Tulare 29,256 

Tuolumne 3,9€0 

Ventura 36,874 

Yolo 9.419 

Yuba                    ...  5  113 


Total 


539, 573 


Age  65  and  over 


Under 

age  18 


Age 
18-21 


Age 
22-59 


Total 


Age 
60-61 


Age 
62-64 


Total 


Age 
65-71 


Age  72 
and  over 


Men 


283. 905 


56,367 


26, 441 

13,866 

3,082 

9,493 

10 

5 

3 

2 

425 

243 

24 

158 

4,176 

2,027 

450 

1,699 

463 

248 

39 

176 

482 

252 

54 

176 

14,415 

7,626 

1,762 

5,027 

690 

376 

47 

267 

1,397 

756 

104 

537 

15,  364 

8,265 

1,620 

5,479 

664 

354 

62 

248 

3,373 

1,804 

313 

1,256 

3,403 

2,052 

324 

1,027 

586 

314 

46 

226 

12,894 

7,029 

1,029 

4,836 

2,248 

1,262 

204 

782 

946 

393 

61 

492 

516 

282 

44 

190 

179,400 

92, 594 

17,696 

69,110 

1,947 

1,059 

170 

718 

3,921 

2,112 

565 

1,244 

181 

94 

20 

67 

1,795 

920 

180 

695 

3,827 

2,122 

386 

1,319 

249 

118 

26 

105 

80 

47 

8 

25 

6,891 

3,808 

762 

2,321 

2.296 

1,006 

272 

1,018 

967 

498 

102 

367 

32,720 

18,261 

3,581 

10,878 

2,433 

1,172 

240 

1,021 

501 

281 

60 

160 

14, 848 

7,999 

1,167 

5.682 

18. 768 

10,018 

2.194 

6.556 

506 

285 

54 

167 

19.960 

10,  925 

1,642 

7,393 

32,330 

17,414 

3,680 

1,236 

19,172 

8,799 

2,358 

8.015 

9,376 

4.841 

1.016 

3,519 

3.508 

1,657 

367 

1.484 

11.841 

6.035 

1,620 

4,186 

6,515 

3,517 

847 

2,151 

24,357 

13,136 

3.016 

8,205 

4,178 

2,147 

536 

1,495 

3.187 

1,693 

282 

1.212 

81 

38 

15 

28 

1.116 

572 

129 

415 

4.068 

2,195 

451 

1,422 

6  097 

3,472 

750 

2,685 

7,130 

3,738 

647 

2,745 

1,318 

715 

135 

468 

1.065 

594 

89 

382 

296 

177 

19 

100 

8,744 

4,706 

703 

3,335 

704 

362 

66 

276 

10,213 

5,666 

876 

3,671 

2.239 

1,185 

254 

800 

1.445 

773 

118 

554 

94,653 

44 

2,089 

16,655 

2,219 

1,548 

41,216 

1,718 

5,090 

40,588 

2,496 

9,733 

6,078 

2,148 

29. 993 

4,946 

5,827 

1,642 

635,  429 

5,066 

14,986 

1,119 

6,033 

8,715 

849 

310 

19,150 

10,267 

4,982 

106,684 

8.390 

1.629 

65.050 

50,  603 

1,886 

67,009 

127,849 

96,  940 

30, 604 

14.191 

43, 106 

25,035 

68,007 

21.672 

8  682 

392 

4,297 

11,476 

29.  516 

22. 187 

3,790 

3,785 

918 

20.512 

3,256 

26,661 

7,180 

3,668 


1,646 
2 

43 
345 
35 
24 
927 
45 
115 
850 
43 
221 
131 
52 
841 
128 
107 
33 
11,667 
132 
237 
19 
130 
200 
19 
5 
361 
172 
90 
1,638 
164 
32 
1.084 
1.099 
31 
1,315 
2,092 
1,489 
628 
259 
750 
343 
1,213 
285 
224 
10 
69 
238 
468 
498 
85 
75 
25 
521 
71 
539 
159 
105 


10,066 

82,941 

7 

35 

344 

1,702 

2,317 

13,993 

347 

1,837 

171 

1,353 

5,547 

34,  742 

249 

1,424 

830 

4,145 

5,331 

34, 407 

303 

2,150 

1,323 

8,189 

899 

5.048 

318 

1,778 

4,606 

24,546 

715 

4,103 

925 

4,795 

258 

1,351 

70,  779 

552,  983 

722 

4,212 

1,749 
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Exhibit  2 

AtJTOMATic  Increase  in  Stand.^rds  of  Need 
Under  Pcblic  Assistance  Programs 

By  Mr  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TcNNET)  : 

S.  3328.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  assure  that  whenever  there  l.s  a  gen- 
eral Increase  In  social  security  benefits  there 
will  be  a  corresponding  Increase  In  the  stand- 
ard of  need  used  to  determine  eligibility  for 
aid  or  assistance  under  State  plans  approved 
under  tlt'.e  I,  X.  XIV.  or  XVI  of  such  Act. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr  Cranston.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
today,  along  with  my  colleague  (Senator 
TtTNNETi.  legislation  to  enable  those  needy 
Individuals  who  are  recipients  of  grants  for 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  to  receive  auto- 
matic increases  in  this  assistance  commen- 
surate with  Increases  In  social  security  bene- 
fits. This  would  be  achieved  by  requiring 
States  to  increase,  by  a  rate  corresponding  to 
the  rate  of  any  further  social  security  In- 
crease, the  standard  of  need  used  to  deter- 
mine eligibility  for  assistance  under  these 
programs. 

This  concept,  In  a  somewhat  different  form, 
was  recommended  In  1970  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  In  Its  consideration  of 
H  R.  17550,  the  proposed  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1970.  The  committee  report 
(No.  91-1431.  page  43)   said: 

PASS-ALONG    OF   SOCLAL    SECrRriT   INCREASES   TO 
WELFARE    RECIPIZNTa 

"Under  other  provisions  of  the  bill,  social 
security  benefits  would  be  Increased  by  10 
percent,  with  the  minimum  basic  social  se- 
curity be.iefit  increased  to  SlOO  from  Its  pres- 
ent .ie*  level.  If  no  modification  were  made 
In  present  welfare  law.  however,  many  needy 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons  would  get 
no  benefit  from  these  substantial  Increases 
In  social  security  since  offsetting  reductions 
would  be  made  in  their  welfare  grants.  To 
assure  that  such  Individuals  would  entoy  at 
least  some  benefit  from  the  social  security 
Increases,  the  committee  bill  requires  States 
to  raise  their  standards  of  need  for  those  In 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  cateeorles  by 
JIO  per  month  for  a  single  Individual  and 
815  per  month  for  a  couple  As  a  result  of  this 
provision,  recipients  of  aid  to  the  aged,  blind. 
or  disabled,  who  are  also  social  security  bene- 
flclar!e<'  would  enjoy  an  Increase  In  total 
monthly  income  of  at  least  810  '815  In  the 
caie  of  a  couple)." 

The  method  I  am  proposing  to  assure 
that  the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  enjoy 
benefits  from  social  security  Increases  elim- 
inates the  discriminatory  effect  of  the  so- 
called  pas.s-along  provision,  which  results  In 
the  granting  of  eost-of-llvlng  increases  only 
to  those  public  assistance  recipients  who  are 
also  beneficiaries  of  social  security  or  rail- 
road retirement  beneflta. 

The  original  pass-along  provisions.  In- 
cluded in  the  1&65  and  1967  social  security 
amendments,  permitted  States,  in  determin- 
ing an  Indlvldtial's  need  for  public  assistance 
payments,  to  exclude  $5  and  87.50  per  month, 
respectively,  from  any  source  although  these 
provisions  were  designed  with  the  1965  and 
1967  social  security  Increases  In  mind.  Later 
pass-along  provisions,  however,  have  applied 
exclusively  to  the  Income  received  from  so- 
cl*l  security  and  railroad  retirement  benefits, 
and  Thereby  have  not  helped  those  public  as- 
sistance reclplent.8  who  receive  no  additional 
Income  or  who  receive  Income  other  than 
that  afforded  by  social  security  or  railroad 
retirement  benefits.  My  bill  would  rectify  this 
situation  by  substituting  the  "Increase  in 
standard-of-need"  concept  for  the  "pass- 
along"  concept. 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  repeatedly  legislating  to  af- 
ford public  assistance  recipients  the  benefits 
of  social  security  coet-of-llvlng  Increases  by 
providing  for  automatic  Increases  in  the 
standard  of  need.  To  Illustrate  the  need  for 


such  a  permanent,  automatic  mechanism,  let 
me  trace  briefly  the  history  of  the  pass-along 
provisions  since  their  inception  6  years  ago: 
The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965 
(Public  Law  89-97)  Included  a  provision  that 
permitted  States,  In  determining  an.  Indlvd- 
ual's  need  for  public  assistance  payments, 
to  exclude  up  to  $6  of  Income  per  month 
from  any  source. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967 
(Public  Law  90-248)  amended  the  pass-along 
provision  enacted  In  1965  to  Increase  the  In- 
come exclusion  from  $5  to  $7.50  per  month. 
The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  (Public  Law 
91-172)  Included  In  section  1006  a  require- 
ment that.  In  determining  the  need  of  Its 
public  assistance  recipients,  States  must  dis- 
regard the  retroactive  pajrment  of  the  social 
security  Increase  received  April  1970.  Section 
1007  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  required  States 
to  exclude  up  to  84  per  month  of  social  secu- 
rity benefits  In  determining  the  amotmt  of 
public  assistance  payments.  This  provision 
was  applicable  through  July  1970. 

The  1970  social  security  amendments  to 
the  act  to  continue  the  suspension  of  duties 
on  manganese  ore  (Public  Law  91-306)  ex- 
tended the  pass-along  provided  In  section 
1007  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  through 
October  1970. 

The  January  1971  amendments  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (Public  Law  91-669)  ex- 
tended the  pass-along  provided  in  section 
1007  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  through 
December  1971. 

The  March  1971  social  security  amend- 
ments to  the  act  to  Increase  the  public  debt 
(Public  Law  92-5)  made  It  optional  for  States 
to  disregard  retroactive  social  security  bene- 
fits In  determining  public  assistance  from 
January  through  April  1971. 

The  December  1971  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act — Public  Law  92-223 — 
extended  the  passalong  provided  In  section 
1007  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  through 
December  1972.  My  colleague  and  principal 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation  (Mr.  Ttjnnet) 
was  responsible  for  the  enactment  of  this,  the 
most  recent  temporary  passalong  provision, 
which  affects  the  benefits  provided  by  the 
April  1970  cost-of-living  Increases. 

However.  Mr.  President,  at  no  time  has 
there  been  a  passalong  of  any  portion  of  the 
social  security  benefit  Increase  enacted  In 
March  and  effective  January  1,  1971.  Thus, 
recipients  of  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  dis- 
abled who  are  also  social  security  or  railroad 
retirement  beneficiaries  have  not  yet  realized 
the  benefits  Congress  Intended  for  them  by 
this  legislation.  Only  they  can  tell  of  the 
hardships  they  have  suffered  from  this  situa- 
tion. 

Passalong  provisions,  then,  have,  at  times, 
been  enacted  to  correct  the  .'situation  whereby 
individual.^  receiving  both  social  security 
and /or  railroad  retirement  benefits  as  well 
as  public  assistance  also  receive  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  In  their  public  assistance  grant 
whenever  social  security  cost-of-Uvlng  in- 
crease are  enacted.  In  general,  however,  the 
passalong  allowed  has  been  less  than  the  full 
social  security  Increase,  so  recipients  In  th*s 
category  have  not  enjoyed  the  full  cost-of- 
living  Increase  intended  for  them.  Further, 
when  the  passalong  legislation  Is  not  In- 
cluded In  the  legislation  to  Increase  benefits, 
as  was  the  case  In  the  most  recent  social 
security  Increase  enacted  last  March  1971 
recipients  In  this  category  receive  none  of  the 
cost-of-living  Increase  provided  other  social 
security  beneficiaries. 

A  permanent,  automatic  mechanism  to  In- 
crease the  standard  of  need,  Mr.  President, 
would  eliminate  not  only  the  necessity  of  re- 
peatedly legislating  this  kind  of  provision,  but 
also,  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
have  the  following  benefits  as  well: 

First,  It  would  require  that  ay  States  con- 
form to  the  mechanism,  rather  than  making 
It  optional  for  States  to  pass  on  benefits,  as 
most  pass-along  provisions  have  to  date;  and 


Second,  it  would  provide  every  aged,  blind 
and  disabled  public  assistance  recipient  with 
the  guarantee  that  he  will  receive  grant  in- 
creases whenever  there  ijs  a  corresponding 
social  security  increase,  and  thus  provide  a 
systematic  way  of  improving  assistance  bene- 
fits under  those  programs  in  equal  propor- 
tion to  Improvements  Congress  makes  In  so- 
cial security  benefits.  For  example,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  In  my  State  who  receive  social 
security  as  well  a.s  old  age  assistance,  this 
legislation  would  benefit  the  159,000  Cal- 
Uornians  on  old-age  assistance  who  receive 
no  other  source  of  Income.  This  legislation 
woiUd  benefit  a  total  of  521.000  older  persons 
In  California.  Enactment  of  such  a  manda- 
tory provision  would  seem  particularly  ap- 
propriate If  the  Senate  accepts  the  automatic 
social  security  Increase  provision  In  HE.  i. 
Throughout  last  spring  and  summer.  Mr. 
President,  I  received  countless  letters  from 
elderly  person.s — persons  who  rely  on  old  age 
assistance  grants  and  social  security  for  their 
very  existence— relating  their  despair  upon 
receiving  from  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Social  Services  the  notice  that 
their  public  assistance  check  would  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  the  social  security 
cost-of-living  increase  enacted  In  March. 
This  was  a  cruel  blow  to  deal  to  so  many 
of  the  more  than  2  million  reclple:Us  of  old 
age  assistance  In  the  United  States.  60  per- 
cent of  whom  are  also  recipients  of  social 
security  benefits.  Approxlmat.e!v  362,000  of 
California's  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled recipients  also  receive  social  security 
benefits  and  thus  were  not  benefited  at  all 
by  the  1971  social  seciulty  Increase.  I  believe 
It  Is  past  time  to  insure  that  this  unfortu- 
nate situation  Is  not  continued  in  the  future. 

r  am  today  writing  to  Chairman  Long  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  urging  that 
he  consider  the  concept  embodied  In  this 
legislation  In  conjunction  with  his  commit- 
tee's consideration  of  H  R.  1,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1971.  To  facilitate  his 
work,  I  am  redrafting  my  bill  to  propose  it  aa 
well  as  an  amendment  to  that  omnibus  social 
security  measure. 

As  I  related  to  Chairman  Long,  last  week, 
on  the  3d  and  4th  of  March,  as  ranking 
majority  member  of  Senator  Tom  Eagleton's 
Subcommittee  on  Aging  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  I  wa^i;  prhileged 
to  chair  hearings  on  legislation  affecting  our 
Nation's  more  than  20  million  older  Ameri- 
cans. I  discussed  the  legislation  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  with  many  of  the  witnesses 
present,  and  without  a  dissent,  each  testi- 
fied to  the  vital  need  for  such  a  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  3328 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"AUTOMATIC    increase    IN    STANDARDS    OF     NEED 
UNDER    PUBLIC    AS.3ISTANCE    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  1122.  (a)(1)  In  addition  to  the  re- 
quirements Impcsed  by  other  provisions  of 
law  as  a  condition  of  approval  of  a  State 
plan  of  any  State  (other  than  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin 
Island)  to  provide  aid  or  assistance  to  In- 
dividuals under  title  I,  X,  XIV,  or  XVT,  there 
Is  hereby  Imposed  the  requirement  (and  the 
plan  shall  be  deemed  to  require)  that  the 
standard  of  need  (as  defined  In  paragraph 
(2))  applicable  under  any  such  plan  .shall 
be  Increased  by  the  amounts  certified  In  the 
certifications  of  the  Secretary  made  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (b) . 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'standard  of  need',  when  used  In  con- 
nection with  any  approval  plan  referred  to 


in  paragraph  (1).  means  the  Income  amount 
(not  otherwise  disregarded  under  the  plan) 
used  to  determine  (In  the  case  of  each  cate- 
gory of  applicants  for  and  recipients  of  aid 
or  assistance  under  the  plan)  eligibility  of 
such  applicants  and  recipients  for  aid  or  as- 
sistance tmder  such  plan. 

"(b)  U)  Whenever  there  Is  enacted  any 
provision  of  law  providing  a  general  Increase 
m  monthly  benefits  payable  to  Individuals 
under  title  II.  the  Secretary  shall  (at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  after  the  enactment 
of  such  provision)  determine  the  average  rate 
of  such  Increase  and  shall  certify  to  each 
State  agency  administering  or  supervising  the 
administration  of  any  State  plan  approved 
under  title  I.  X,  XIV,  or  XVI,  the  average  so 
determined. 

"(2)  Any  such  certification  shall  be  effec- 
tive. In  the  ca.=e  of  the  standard  of  need 
applicable  under  any  approved  State  plan 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a),  for  months  be- 
ginning more  than  30  days  after  such  cer- 
tification is  made  to  the  State  agency  ad- 
ministering or  supervising  the  administration 
of  such  State  plan,  or,  if  the  general  Increase 
(referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  ),  on  the  basis 
of  which  such  certification  is  made,  will  not 
be  effective  by  such  date,  then  it  shall  be 
effective  on  the  first  month  for  which  such 
general  increase  will  be  effective." 

Sec  2.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b).  the 
amendment  made  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  shall  be  effective  In  the  case  of  general 
Increases  In  monthly  benefits  payable  to  In- 
dividuals under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  resulting  from  the  enactment  of  provi- 
sions of  law  enacted  after  January  1971. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  section  1122  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (as  added  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act) ,  any  certification  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  such  section  on  account  of 
any  general  Increase  In  monthly  benefits  pay- 
able to  Individuals  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  resulting  from  the  enactment, 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  but  after 
January  1971,  shall  be  made  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
months  beginning  2  months  after  the 
month  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
plight  of  the  elderly  is  of  concern  to 
every  American.  America  is  great  today 
because  of  what  our  senior  citizens  have 
given  our  country.  To  the  task  of  mak- 
ing America  great,  they  have  brought 
their  inteUigence,  the  sweat  of  their 
brows  and  the  fruits  of  their  imagina- 
tions. 

They  have  given  America  its  tradi- 
tional standards,  its  traditional  values. 
and  its  traditional  precepts. 

In  return  for  this,  our  senior  citizens 
have  the  right  to  ask  that  the  American 
dream  be  fulfilled  for  them  as  well  a^; 
for  other  generations.  They  have  the 
right  to  decent  housing,  adequate  medi- 
cal care  and  incomes  above  the  poverty 
level. 

In  our  constant  preoccupation  with 
youth  we  sometimes  forget  our  obliga- 
tion to  our  .senior  citizens  and  to  brush 
aside  their  needs  and  requirements  for 
a  life  of  dignity  and  purposes.  We  can- 
not afTord  to  let  our  elderly  become 
America's  forgotten  generation. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  support 
the  amendment  to  the  debt  ceiling  lim- 
itation legislation  (H.R.  15390)  now  be- 
fore the  .'Senate  providing  a  20-pprcent 
across-the-board  increase  In  social  secu- 
rity benefits. 

The  necessity  of  tliis  action  Is  strong- 
ly compelling. 

Of  the  more  than  20  million  Amer- 


icans over  the  age  of  65,  almost  5  mil- 
hon  live  below  the  official  poverty  line. 

An  estimat-ed  6  miUion  live  in  sub- 
standard housing. 

Only   17   percent  are  employed. 

And  the  likelihood  of  the  elderly  being 
poor  is  about  twice  as  great  as  for  the 
rest  of  our  people.  Approximately  20 
percent  of  all  persons  65  or  older — in 
vind  contrast  to  1 1  percent  of  our  young- 
er people — now  live  in  poverty. 

Today,  the  median  income  for  single 
aged  individuals  is  only  $1,951  a  year. 
Moreover,  nearly  70  percent  of  all  elderly 
v.-omen  who  live  alone  or  with  nonrela- 
tives  exist  on  less  than  S50  a  week. 

The  retirement  income  of  the  aged  is 
being  squeezed  and  stretched.  They  need 
help.  Adding  a  few  dollars  to  to  their 
small  monthly  social  security  checks  is 
not  enough  to  provide  the  compassion 
and  help  required  in  these  inflationary 
times. 

What  is  needed  now  is  a  significant 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  to 
make  a  difference  for  our  senior  citi- 
zens. The  20-percent  increase  which  I 
hope  this  body  will  approve  today  will 
go  a  long  way  to  pronding  the  decent 
income  for  which  they  have  waited  so 
long. 

In  concrete  terms,  this  amendment 
would  raise  monthly  benefits  for  a  typi- 
cal retired  couple  from  an  estimated  S223 
to  S268  a  month.  The  average  retired 
worker's  benefits  would  rise  from  an  es- 
timated S133  a  month  to  about  S160. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this 
approach  is  that  it  would  allow  large 
numbers  of  older  Americaas  to  escape 
from  grinding  poverty  without  the  nec- 
essity of  resorting  to  welfare.  And  it 
would  allow  many  senior  citizens  to 
move  up  a  nmg  or  two  on  the  economic 
ladder. 

T^Ar.  President,  I  have  had  a  continuing 
commitment  to  the  improvement  of  the 
living  conditions  of  America's  senior 
citizens  since  I  voted  for  the  original 
Social  Security  and  Railroad  Retirement 
Acts. 

It  was  for  these  reasons.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  cosponsored  the  original 
amendment  to  H.R.  1  to  raise  social  se- 
curity  benefits  by  20  percent. 

Frankly.  I  would  have  preferred  that 
method  of  enacting  this  increase  rather 
than  the  one  at  hand.  The  pending  leg- 
i:^lation  to  raise  the  debt  limit  is  hardly 
the  appropriate  vehicle  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

But  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  a 
pressing  need  for  a  significant  increase 
in  social  secuiity  benefits  to  make  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  the  well-being 
of  America's  senior  citizens  and,  there- 
fore. I  will  vote  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  B.^KER.  Mr.  President,  more  than 
550.000  people  in  the  Slate  of  Tennessee 
rely  heavily,  if  not  entirely,  on  benefits 
provided  by  the  Social  Serurity  Admin- 
istration. A  recent  survey  by  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  revealed  that 
at  least  half  of  these  citi.-'.ens  are  living 
at  a  bare  subsistence  level,  some  in  .seri- 
ous poverty.  These  are  statistics  that  I 
do  not  want  to  read  again.  It  is  an  in- 
tolerable situation  and  one  within  the 
power  of  this  Congress  to  correct. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  can- 


celed a  long-scheduled  appointment  in 
Chattanooga  to  remain  in  Washington  to 
vot^  for  a  20-percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  today. 

The  needs  of  our  elder  citizens  carmot 
and  must  not  be  ignored.  I  voted  for  a 
13-percent  increase  in  these  benefits  in 
1967,  a  15-percent  increase  in  1969.  and 
a  10-percent  increase  in  1970. 1  will  vote 
today  for  an  additional  20-percent  in- 
crease. I  am  hopeful  that  the  sum  of 
these  increases  will  give  these  deserving 
citizens  the  necessary  ways  and  means  to 
live  in  full  dignity. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
need  for  these  periodic  Increases  in  bene- 
fits is  the  steady  rise  in  the  cost  of  living, 
which  occurs  even  in  times  of  economic 
stability.  Inflation  taxes  cruelly  those 
who  live  on  fixed  incomes.  I  have  long 
advocated  a  provision  that  would  allow 
automatic  increases  in  social  security 
payments  to  ofifset  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living.  Such  a  provision  makes  eminent 
good  sense  to  me  and  might  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Congress  to  avoid  occasional 
battles  over  the  amount  of  a  proposed 
increase.  But  in  the  absence  of  such  an 
automatic  provision.  Increases  are  neces- 
sary, and  I  wholeheartedly  support  this 
new  20-percent  increase  in  benefits.  It  is 
in  the  finest  traditions  of  our  country. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  plet^sed 
to  join  with  Senator  Chtthch  in  sponsor- 
ing this  amendment  to  pro\ide  a  sub- 
stantial and  long  overdue  Increase  In 
social  security  benefits  to  our  country's 
20  million  elderly. 

The  desperate  economic  situation  of 
older  Americans  has  been  documented 
to  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  en  many  occasions.  Time  and 
time  again  we  have  heard  from  seniors 
who  entered  the  ranks  of  the  impov- 
erished only  after  they  elected  to  retire. 

We  have  heard  of  the  necessity  of 
making  choices  in  what  to  buj-.  These 
choices  were  not  between  buj-ing  a  new 
dress  or  a  pair  of  shoes  but  between 
buying  a  quart  cf  milk  and  taking  a 
bus  ride  to  see  a  relative  or  a  friend. 

We  have  heard  from  those  who  fre- 
quently walked  great  distances  to  save 
a  few  nickels  on  their  groceries.  Nickels 
and  pennies  are  important  to  seniors 
for  whom  shopping  for  bargains  has 
become  a  way  of  life. 

The  grim  hard  facts  are  that  more 
than  5  million  out  of  our  20  million 
elderly  have  incomes  ylarint  them  be- 
low the  poverty  line.  The  number  of 
elderly  poor  has  actually  been  increas- 
ing with  200.000  more  seniors  below 
the  line  than  in  1968. 

Throughout  the  United  States  the 
elderly  are  twice  as  likely  to  be  poor 
as  younger  pei^sons.  While  1  out  of  4 
senior  adults  Is  poor  only  1  out  of  9 
yoimger  and  middle-aged  persons  falls 
Into  thLs  categorj'. 

The  majority  of  our  elderly  have  only 
their  social  security  checks  to  rely  upon 
and  thousands  tr>'  to  live  on  less  than 
SlOO  a  month.  In  fact,  the  average  social 
security  payment  for  a  retired  worker 
is  only  $166  a  month  or  about  $1,596  a 
year.  As  we  have  noted  man^•  times 
this  is  almost  $400  below  the  poverty 
threshhold  'SI. 980).  Social  security  ben- 
efits   for    widows    average    only    about 
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$1,363  a  year  which  is  more  than  S600 
below  the  poverty  standard. 

Retired  couples  on  the  average  re- 
ceived $223  in  benefits  last  year  or  $2,676 
a  year.  Tlus  compares  with  the  $4,776 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  indicates 
is  necessary  for  a  retired  couple  to  main- 
tain a  moderate  standard  of  living. 

By  any  standard  the^e  are  desperate 
statistics  and  one  has  to  wonder  how 
our  seniors  can  manage  on  such  meager 
Income.  Here  again  the  hearings  of  tlie 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging  pronde  an 
answer.  When  asked  this  question  one 
elderly  woman  responded:  "I  do  not.  I 
do  not  entertain,  I  do  not  go  out  with 
friends,  I  do  not  eat  in  restaurants,  I 
do  not  go  to  movies.  I  do  not  buj'  clothes, 
I  do  not  repair  the  hoase.  I  do  not  ride 
the  subways  or  buses.  I  do  not  eat  a  lot 
and  I  do  not  take  care  of  my  health  as  I 
should." 

For  my  part  I  am  pleased  that  so 
many  Members  in  the  Congress  have 
begun  to  recognize  the  dilemma  of  in- 
adequate income  that  confronts  older 
Americans.  I  am  glad  that  the  pre- 
vailing attitude  of  the  Senate  is  no 
longer  that  we  have  satisfied  our  re- 
sponsibility to  our  elders  with  social 
security  and  medicare.  The  imiadequacy 
of  social  security  should  be  most  ap- 
parent to  all  of  us  who  have  voted  stop- 
gap increases  in  social  security  benefits 
these  past  few  years. 

We  have  understood  all  along  that 
these  increases  really  just  brought  the 
elderly  only  enough  to  equal  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living.  Many  of  tis  have  recog- 
nized the  necessity  to  do  more  but  have 
been  constrained  to  accept  these  mini- 
mal increases  in  the  name  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  time  now  for  a  major 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  to 
lift  thousands  of  our  elderly  from  the 
ranks  of  the  impoverished.  A  20-per- 
cent increase  in  benefits  is  fiscally  re- 
sponsible and  will  not  result  in  any 
additional  deficit  spending. 

Under  this  propa^^al  the  average  bene- 
fit would  increase  from  S133  to  $161  and 
the  average  benefit  check  for  a  retired 
couple  would  be  raised  from  $223  to 
S270.  I  believe  this  is  most  desirable 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  ex- 
tend these  benefits  immediately. 

Later  this  year  the  Congress  must 
face  up  to  its  responsibility  for  medi- 
care and  welfare  reform.  These  measures 
are  extremely  important  and  should  be 
given  full  debate.  However,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  elderly  should  have  to 
wait  for  the  Congress  to  resolve  these 
issues  before  receiving  a  long  overdue 
and  badly  needed  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
wholeheartedly  the  20-percent  increase 
In  social  security.  Our  retirees  have 
awaited  this  action  for  too  long  a  time. 
These  added  social  security  dollars  will 
do  much  to  make  their  economic  life 
more  bearable.  _ 

I  just  wish  the  raise  had  come  last 
year  when  I  introduced  by  amendment 
to  pass  both  .social  security  increases  and 
medicare  reform,  separate  from  H  R.  1, 
the  welfare  reform  bill. 

In  the  last  several  days,  there  has  been 
much  debate  about  the  need  for  attach- 


ing social  security  improvements  legisla- 
tion to  the  debt  celling  increase.  Indeed, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
iMr.  Church)  said  on  the  floor  yester- 
day, in  explanation  of  why  such  legisla- 
tion had  to  be  attached  to  the  debt  ceil- 
ing Increase,  It  is  Important  to  get  on 
with  social  security  improvements  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  I  agree  100  percent. 
His  position  has  been  echoed  by  many 
others  in  this  body. 

I  find  the  whole  subject  most  interest- 
ing because,  as  Senators  might  recall, 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  the  tax  bill  to 
provide  for  social  security  benefit  in- 
creases and  for  improvements  in  medi- 
care payments.  My  amendments  last  year 
was  tabled,  tabled  with  the  support  of 
some  of  the  very  same  Senators  who  are 
now  most  vocal  in  their  urgings  for  im- 
mediate action  to  attach  social  security 
improvements  to  the  debt  celling  bill. 

When  I  introduced  my  amendment  last 
year,  I  warned  this  Chamber  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  immediately  to  pro- 
vide relief  to  the  older  American.  I  stated 
at  that  time  that  the  Congress  could  not 
continue  to  hold  improvement  to  the 
social  security  system  hostage  to  a 
basically  unpopular  welfare  reform  plan. 
The  response  that  was  given  to  me  at 
that  time  by  some  of  my  colleagues  was 
that,  very  clearly  this  year,  social  security 
legislation  would  be  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee as  part  of  H.R.  1  and  our  senior 
citizens  would  get  the  increases  they 
deserve. 

That,  of  course,  has  not  happened. 
What  has  happened  is  what  I  cautioned 
against  last  year;  namely,  that  social  se- 
curity benefit  increases  upon  which  we 
can  all  agree  are  still  bottled  up,  still  held 
hostage  to  whatever  final  welfare  re- 
form plan  is  approved  by  Congress. 

In  November,  when  we  were  consider- 
ing the  tax  bill,  to  which  I  attempted  to 
add  my  amendment,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  (Mr.  Mansfield)  said, 
and  I  quote — from  proceedings,  Novem- 
ber 17, 1971: 

If  you  bring  In  the  social  security  Issues 
and  welfare  Issues  as  amendments  to  this 
bill,  which  now  has  the  highest  priority  and 
which  affects  all  the  population  of  this  Na- 
tion— the  social  security  recipients  and  the 
poor,  as  well  as  many  others — you  endanger 
the  possibility  of  getting  out  a  bill  and  re- 
storing the  economy  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time. 

To  quote  again: 

So  I  would  hope  that  those  who  are  offering 
social  security  amendments  would  keep  in 
mind  that  they  are  Just  hindering  passage 
of  this  bill:  they  are  tending  to  tear  apart 
H.R.  1,  which  should  remain  as  a  package. 

Moreover,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  I 
was  told  that  if  my  amendment  was  not 
tabled,  it  would  be  amended  to  death. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  now  come  around  to  my  thinking, 
and  at  long  last  is  separating  social  secu- 
rity from  welfare. 

Social  security  benefit  increases  of 
any  amount  are  needed  and  needed  im- 
mediately. This  is  true  today — it  was 
true  back  last  year  when  I  offered  my 
amendment  to  the  tax  bill. 

There  is  no  one  in  this  Chamber  who 
can  deny  the  plight  of  the  elderly  Amer- 


ican who  has  been  left  to  his  own  meager 
resources,  ofttimes  shut  off  from  the 
mainstream  of  life.  Senior  citizens  have 
been  denied  an  adequate  existence  and 
have  been  the  principal  victims  of  infla- 
tion. The  time  to  correct  this  situation 
has  long  since  passed.  Neglect  for  senior 
citizens  has  resulted  from  a  continued 
use  of  .social  security  legislation  as  a  po- 
litical football.  Time  and  time  again, 
provisions  designed  to  improve  and  up- 
grade social  securii.v  coverage  and  medi- 
care coverage  has  been  attached  to  un- 
popular bills  in  the  hopes  that  these  ur- 
gently needed  and  necessary  reforms 
would  serve  as  a  savior  to  the  less  popu- 
lar causes.  And  time  and  time  again,  so- 
cial security  improvements  have  been 
delayed  so  that  they  might  coincide  with 
the  right  set  of  partisan  political  circum- 
stances. By  passing  the  automatic  bene- 
fit increases  based  on  cost-of-living  fac- 
tors included  in  the  amendments  we  can 
put  a  stop  to  such  tactics. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  the  time 
has  come  to  end  this  shabby  treatment  of 
those  people  who  work  so  hard  to  make 
this  country  the  greatest  Nation  on 
earth. 

I  would  hope  that  the  passage  of  social 
security  improvements  today  will  be  the 
last  time  that  such  improvements  are  de- 
layed far  past  the  point  of  need  for  po- 
litical reasons.  I  therefore  urge  adoption 
of  these  amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  request  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  by  him  relative  to 
the  Church  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

St.^tement  bt  Senator  Gambrell 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  Senate 
is  proceeding  today  to  the  consideration  of 
the  20  percent  across-the-board  social  se- 
curity increase.  I  am  a  cospousor  of  this 
amendment  which  provides  a  well-desen-ed 
increa.se  in  benefits  to  our  senior  citizens. 
This  is  an  especially  meritorious  proposal 
in  light  of  assurances  from  the  Advisor}- 
Council  on  Social  Security  and  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Mr.  Mills,  that  tiie  meas- 
ure can  be  financed  by  an  increase  in  the 
payroll  tax  rate  less  than  that  already  sched- 
uled under  present  law. 

On  April  11  of  this  year.  I  spoke  on  the 
Senate  floor  of  the  problems  facing  the 
senior  citizens  of  our  Nation  and  of  my 
support  for  the  much  needed  reform  of  our 
social  security  system.  Prior  to  that  I  had 
supported  continued  funding  for  a  nutrition 
program  for  the  elderly,  and  on  March  2, 
responding  to  the  Housing  needs  of  our 
senior  citizens,  I  Introduced  S.  3233,  the 
Older  Americans  Housing  Act  of  1972. 

We  have  had  conferences,  we  have  had 
proposals,  we  have  had  promi.ses.  And  while 
these  efforts  are  sincere,  the  time  for  action 
has  come.  The  problems  facing  the  elderly 
are  immediate — they  are  having  difficulty 
maintaining  the  basic  necessities  of  life. 

Of  our  Nation's  20  million  senior  citizens, 
half  are  living  at  or  near  the  poverty  level, 
and  that  number  Is  increasing.  Those  living 
on  a  fixed  income  axe  hit  hardest  by  Infla- 
tion. Citizens  who  have  worked  and  contrib- 
uted t.o  assure  that  our  Nation  Is  great  are 
now  haring  difficulty  stretching  their  retire- 
ment savings  to  meet  rising  pricee.  Increased 
taxes  and  medical  expenses. 
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As  a  generous  Nation  we  have  responded 
to  those  in  need  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
now  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  those  at 
home.  This  proposed  Increase  would  raise  the 
monthly  benefits  for  a  typical  retired  couple 
from  $229  to  $269  and  the  ir.come  of  the 
average  retired  single  person  from  $133  to 
$162.  It  is  my  understanding  that.  If  this 
amendment  is  successful  and  if  this  increase 
Is  signed  into  law  by  the  President  prior  to 
July  10,  new  benefits  would  be  reflected  in 
October  social  security  checks.  Tliat  Is  none 
too  soon. 

On  April  20, 1  introduced  my  Worklngman's 
Bill  of  Rights — 10  basic  common  sense  provi- 
sions which  express  the  rights  of  all  Ameri- 
cans who  support  and  defend  the  American 
system.  One  of  these — the  right  to  live  and 
work  in  dignity — can  best  be  fulfilled  for 
elderly  Americans  by  assuring  that  they  can 
continue  to  contribute  and  to  enjoy  life  with 
asstirance  of  a  minimal  Income.  After  all, 
these  are  citizens  not  only  with  valuable  ex- 
perience and  talents,  but  also  with  more 
time  to  contribute  their  service.  I  described 
the  provisions  of  my  Worklngman's  Bill  of 
Rights  as  themes  upon  which  otu-  Nation 
was  built  and  with  which  we  must  rebuild 
for  the  future.  And  it  Is  with  rebuilding  in 
mind — in  remedying  our  previotis  neglect  of 
our  senior  citizens — that  I  support  this  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits.  I  am  hope- 
ful for  the  Immediate  and  favorable  enact- 
ment of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
principle  upon  which  social  security  is 
based  is  that  of  an  eaiTied  right  to  old 
age  benefits.  This  principle  implies  obli- 
gations both  to  those  currently  receiv- 
ing benefits  and  to  those  who  are  paying 
social  security  taxes. 

Individuals  now  receiving  social  secu- 
rity benefits  made  payments  into  the  sys- 
tem with  the  understanding  that  those 
dor.p.ted  funds  would  support  them  in 
their  later  years.  The  Congress  has  an 
obligation  to  insure  that  inflation  does 
not  erode  the  value  of  .social  security 
benefits.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  benefits 
ha\e  already  been  increa^sed  fbst  by  10 
percent  and  then  by  15  percent  since 
President  Nixon  assumed  office. 

Since  the  last  of  these  increases  was 
enacted  a  year  a£?o.  there  has  been  a  fur- 
ther increase  in  the  cost  of  living  of  5.8 
percent,  which  is  why  I  voted  in  favor  of 
the  10-percent  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits  proposed  by  Senator  Ben- 
nett. The  Cliurch  amendment,  however, 
provides  an  increase  of  more  than  tliree 
times  the  amount  needed  to  overcome 
the  eflfects  of  inflation. 

The  funding  for  this  increase  will  be 
provided  by  the  97  million  individuals 
who  pay  social  security  taxes,  with  the 
largest  burden  borne  by  the  middle-in- 
come workers,  who  already  pay  10,4  per- 
cent of  their  pay  checks  in  old  age,  sur- 
vivors, disability,  and  hospital  insur- 
ance—OASDHI— taxes.  To  finance  ear- 
lier increases  in  benefits,  those  earning 
$10,800  a  year  had  their  social  security 
taxes  raised  from  $374  to  $594  in  1971, 

Furthermore,  the  Pay  Board  guidelines 
place  a  5.5  percent  limit  on  wage  in- 
creases for  American  workers.  It  is  clear- 
ly unfair  to  ask  these  people  to  simul- 
taneously finance  an  across-the-board 
Increase  of  20  percent  in  social  security 
benefits. 

Economically,  the  Nation  is  at  a  critical 


period.  Inflation  and  other  aspects  of  the 
economy  are  being  stabilized,  and  it  is 
important  not  to  take  actions  that  will 
upset  this  trend.  The  Church  amendment 
will  increase  the  national  debt  by  $2.1 
billion  over  the  President's  proposal  for 
the  fiscal  year  of  1973,  and  cotild  well  add 
new  fuel  to  the  inflation  which  has  al- 
ready had  so  cruel  an  effect  on  those  who 
must  live  on  flxed  incomes. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
has  reported  out  legislation  which  we  will 
be  considering  after  the  rece.ss.  It  is  legis- 
lation which  will,  first,  enact  a  10-percent 
across-the-board  increase  to  compensate 
for  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living;  second, 
provide  additional  increases  to  relieve  the 
hardships  experienced  in  certain  cate- 
gories of  beneficiaries;  and  third,  pro- 
vide for  automatic  adjustments  in  bene- 
fits to  reflect  changes  in  the  cost  of  living. 

To  my  mind,  this  approach  meets  the 
needs  of  the  elderly  in  a  manner  far  more 
equitable  to  all  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion than  the  one  contained  in  the 
Church  amendment. 

YEAS   AND   NAVS   ON   BENNETT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  on  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimoas  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Bennett. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml'.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Ben- 
nett amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  ab.^^ence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  hour  of  9:30  having  arrived,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett).  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BENNETT  (when  his  name  was 
called ' .  On  tliis  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
Church)  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting. 
he  woiild  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 


that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  i  Mr. 
Church  ■ ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  G.^MBRELL) ,  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka (Mr.  Graved,  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Ellender)  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Jor- 
dan )  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  furtlier  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gamerell)  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gkavel)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Millers  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  iMr.  Dom- 
inick)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gtold- 
water  I .  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr, 
Miller  i  .  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr,  Saxbei   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Dominick)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey ) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel).  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  20. 
nays  66,  as  follows: 

[No.  267  Leg.] 
TEAS— 20 

Hruska 
Jordan.  Idaho 
Roth 
Scott 
Stennls 
Harrj-  F.,  Jr,     Griffin  Taft 

Cotton  Giirnev  Tower 

NAYS— 66 
Aiken  Hartke  Packwood 

Allen  Katfleld  Pastore 

Baker  HoUings  Pearson 

Bavh  Hughes  Pell 

Beall  Inouye  Percy 

Bentsen  Jackson  Proxmlre 

Bible  Javlts  Randolph 

Bo.;gs  Kennedy    "  Riblcoff 

BriK'ke  Lone  Schweiker 

Burdick  Mapnuson  Smith 

B-,Td,  Robert  C.  Mansfield  Sparkman 

Cannon  Mathias  Spong 

Case  McClellan  Stafford 

Chiles  McGee  Stevens 

Cook  McGovem  Stevenson 

Cooper  Mclntyre  S.\Tnington 

Cranston  Metcalf  Talmndge 

Eaeleton  Mondale  Thurmond 

Eastland  Montoya  Tunney 

Fulbrlght  Moss  Welcker 

Harris  Muskle  Williams 

Hart  Nelson  Young 


Allott 

Curtis 

Bcllmon 

Dole 

Brock 

Ervln 

Buckley 

Fannin 

Bvrd, 

Bong 
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Bennett, 

for. 

NOT  VOriNG- 

-13 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

Miller 

Church 

Gravel 

Mundt 

Domlnlck 

Hansen 

Saxbe 

Ellender 

Humphrey 

Gambrell 

Jordan,  N.C. 

So  Mr.  Bennett's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 


ORDEP.  OF  BUSES'ESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.).  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Senate  will  now  proceed  im- 
mediately to  vote  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  Church i. 

Mr.  \LJJnSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nay.'^. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate IS  not  In  order.  The  Senate  will  not 
proceed  until  order  Is  restored. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
'Mr.  Church  I .  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
cierk  will   call   the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BENNETT  (when  his  name  was 
called  > .  Mr.  President,  en  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church i.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  hberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr. 
Anderson),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  .  the  Senator  from  Geor^a  (Mr. 
Gambrell),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  Gr.\vel),  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  'Mr.  Humphrey),  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Jordan)  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Ellen- 
DER)   are  ab.-ent  on  oCRcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr. 
Gr.avei.),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
'Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  <Mr.  G.ambrell)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  <Mr.  Dominick), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Gold- 
water  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  '  Mr. 
Hansen),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Miller),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Sa.xbe)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  votmg,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  "Mr.  MaLER)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  82, 
nays  4,  as  follow.;: 

[No.  268  Leg.) 
YEAS— 82 
Alien  Brock  Cooper 

Allen  Brifike  Cotton 

Ail'.tt  Burdlck  Crunston 

Bakpr  Byrd.  Dole 

Buyh  Harry  F.,  Jr     Eaeleton 

B»^;i  Byrd.  Robert  C.  Ea.stland 

Bellmon  Cannon  Ervin 

Bf-ntsen  Case  Pons? 

Bible  Chiles  Fulbrlcrht 

Bou'^  Cook  Grlffln 


t; -.mey 

McGovern 

Scott 

H;:rrls 

Mclntyre 

Smith 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Sparkman 

Hartke 

Uondale 

Spong 

Hatfield 

Montoya 

Stafford 

Rollings 

Moss 

Stennls 

Hruska 

Muskle 

Stevens 

Hughes 

Nelson 

Stevenson 

Inouye 

Packwood 

Symington 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Tafl 

Javlts 

Pearson 

Talmadge 

Kennedy 

Pell 

Thurmond 

Long 

Percy 

Tower 

Magnuson 

Proxmlre 

Tunney 

Mansfield 

Randolph 

Weicker 

Mathlas 

Rlblcoff 

WUllams 

McCiellan 

Roth 

Young 

McGee 

Schwelker 
NAYS— 4 

Buckley 

Fannin 

Jordan, Idaho 

Curtis 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING 

A  LIVE  PAIR, 

AS  PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Bennett, 

against. 

NOT  VOTING — 13 

.\nler5on 

Ooldwater 

Miller 

Church 

Gravel 

Mundt 

Domlnlck 

Hansen 

Saxbe 

Ellender 

Humphrey 

Gambrell 

Jordan.  N.C. 

So  Mr.  Church's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senatoi-s  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1313 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  staffed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  Act,  add  the  following: 

PROHrBITION  AGAINST  THE  IMPOUNDMENT  OT 
tCTSOS  FROM  THE  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  APPORTIONED  AND  APPRO- 
PRIATED 

Sec.  — .  No  part  of  any  sums  authorized  to 
be  apportioned  by  the  provisions  of  section 
104  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  which 
have  been  appropriated  by  Congress  for  ex- 
penditure shall  be  impounded  or  withheld 
from  obligation,  for  the  purpoees  and  proj- 
ects as  provided  In  that  title,  by  an  officer  or 
employee  of  any  department,  agency,  or  In- 
strumentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  except  such  specific 
sums  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary'  of  Transportation,  are  necessary  to 
be  withheld  from  obligation  for  specific  pe- 
riods of  time  to  assure  that  sufficient 
amounts  will  be  available  In  the  highway 
trust  fund  to  defray  the  expenditures  which 
will  be  required  to  be  made  from  such  fund. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  wisely  di- 
vided our  Government  into  three  sepa- 
rate and  supposedly  coequal  depart- 
ments; executive,  judicial,  and  legislative. 
To  the  legislative  was  entrusted  the 
power  to  make  laws  and,  in  theory  at 
lea-st,  neither  of  the  other  branches  can 
pass  any  law,  no  matter  how  necessary, 
nor  repeal  a  law  no  matter  how  trouble- 
some. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 


have  order  in  the  Senate?  I  cannot  hear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  ) .  The  Senate  ^111 
please  be  in  order.  The  Senate  will  not 
proceed  until  the  Senate  is  in  order. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
make  a  comment,  it  is  simple  courtesy 
to  comply  when  the  Presiding  Officer 
asks  for  order.  It  shows  diMrespect  to  the 
Chair  for  Ser..^tor3  to  keep  on  talking. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's point  is  well  taken.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  will  not  proceed  until 
the  Senate  is  in  order.  The  longer  the 
Senate  is  delayed,  the  longer  the  Senate 
will  be  in  session  tliis  evening. 

The  Senate  will  not  proceed  until  the 
Senate  is  in  order.  Those  standing  wiU 
please  take  their  seats. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
delay  the  Senate  only  briefly.  The  dis- 
tingmshed  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph  I  has  an  amendment  to 
my  amendment  which  he  wishes  to  offer 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.).  The  Senate  will 
please  be  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
desist  from  talking.  The  Senate  will  not 
proceed  until  Members  toke  their  seats, 
and  until  attaches  take  their  seats.  We 
will  stay  here  all  night,  if  necessary,  until 
the  Senate  is  in  order.  Those  Senators 
and  attaches  who  wish  to  keep  talking, 
please  leave  the  Chamber.  Those  now 
standing  v.'ill  piease  take  their  seats. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  'Mr. 
Randolph > . 

Mr.  RAInDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  de."k  an  amendment  in  the  form 
of  a  substitute  and  ask  th.at  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  THE  IMPOUNDMENT  OF 
FUNDS  FROM  THE  HIGHWAY  TRUST  VUND 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  APPORTIONED  AND 
APPROPRIATED 

Sec.  — .  The  extension  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act  shall  not  take  effect  unless 
all  sums  authorized  to  be  appcrUoned  by 
the  provisions  of  section  104  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  which  have  been  au- 
thorl2;ed  to  be  appropriated  by  the  provlslO!!S 
of  Public  Law  89-574,  PubUc  Law  90-495, 
and  Public  Law  91-«05,  for  expenditure 
sl.all  be  released  for  obllfratlon  for 
the  purposes  and  pro.lects  as  ijrovided  In 
that  title,  by  any  officer  or  employee  of  any 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, except  such  specific  sums  a.s  may  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  are  necessary  to  be  withheld 
from  obligation  for  specific  periods  of  time  to 
assure  that  sufficient  amounts  will  be  avail- 
able In  the  highway  trust  fui-.d  to  defray 
the  expenditures  which  will  be  required  to 
be  made  from  such  fund. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) please  indicate  whether  this  is  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
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^L'■    RANDOLPH.  That  is  the  way  I  ment  is  another  step  in  the  long  trail  of  showed  an  unobligated  balance  of  appor- 

oflered  it    It  goes  bevond.  although  it  erosion    of    ix)wers    of    the    legislative  tioned  Federal-aid  funds  for  all  juris- 

Boes  to  the  same  subject  matter.  It  has  branch.  This  device  is  not  new  with  this  dictions  of  over  $6.5  billion.  The  unobli- 

to  do  with  the  funds  being  released  in  admmistration,  but  the  time  has  come  gated  balance  of  apportioned  funds  are 

connection  with  the  debt  ceiling.  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  It  is  the  intent  of  those  funds  for  which  no  contractual  ob- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  the  amendment  I  have  offered  to  prevent  ligation  has  been  made.  In  other  words, 

would  suggest  that  the  way  it  is  written  any  action  by  an  ofQcer  or  employee  of  the  States  are  entitled  to  certain  sums 

It  appears   to   be   a   substitute   for   the  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumen-  of  money  from  the  highway  trust  fund, 

amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  tality   of    the   executive   branch    which  but  in  spite  of  the  frequently  expressed 

Oklahoma.  would   result   m    the   impoundment   or  will  of  Congress,  the  executive  branch 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from  withholdmg  from  obligation  of  money  witliholds  these  funds  to  suit  its  whims. 
Oklahoma  and  I  have  worked  together  from  the  highway  trust  fund.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
on  this  matter.  We  discu-ssed  the  intro-  So  several  occasions  this  body  has  ex-  sent  that  a  table  of  impounded  funds 
duction  of  this  language.  There  will  be  pressed  the  sense  of  tlie  Senate  that  tliis  compiled  from  table  10.  "Unobligated 
no  difficulty  with  us  in  having  it  con-  practice  be  stopped.  Nevertheless,  it  con-  Balance  of  Apportioned  Federal-Aid 
sidered.  tniues.  We  have  al.so  declared  that  it  is  Funds  by  State,"  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  in  the  national  interest  to  have  an  ade-  ord. 

is  merely  seeking  information.  But  the  quate  sjst«m  of  liighways  to  meet  local  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

Chair  would  say  that  it  appears  to  be  a  and  interstate  needs  by  using  these  funds  from  table  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

substitute.  in  an  orderly  mamier  as  they  accumu-  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BELLMON.  It  is  agreeable  to  me,  late.  The  present  system  of  liighways  of  ^,„o.^„(  q^  highway  trust  fur.ds  imvour.ded 

for  the  Senator's  amendment  to  be  of-  this  country  is  inadequate  to  keep  pace  as  of  May  31, 1972 

fered  as  a  substitute.  with    our    gro\nng    transportation    re-  state;                                               Total 

Mr.  President,  during  the  1956  session,  quircment*  and  ihe  construction  and  or-        Alabama $116.  876.  505.  28 

Congress  passed  the  Interstate  Highway  derly  completion  of  an  expanded  system        Aia?ka  43.  713.585.  8t 

Act  and  in  so  doing  it  created  the  High-  is  essential  to  the  national  interest  and        Arizona  no.  774,481  .43 

way  Tax  Fund.  The  Congress  earmarked  is  a  primary  goal  of  Federal-aid  high-        Arkansas   23.  602. 973.  43 

the  revenue   from   certain  taxes   to  go  way  programs.                                                      roorado      as' 620  "oi  63 

into  this  fund  which  was  then  to  be  ap-  The  Congress  went  on  record  in  the        co-inecticuV 20o'ei4'231  21 

portioned  to  the  States.  These  taxes  are:  90th  Congress  when  it  inserted  language  Delaware    ."..ll'mil"        £9'.  493.  378.  80 

Motor  fuel:  4  cents  per  gallon.  declaring  the  need  for  better  highway         Florida    los.  O.'BS.  552. 00 

New    trucks,    and    trailers     (over    10,000  systems — 23  U.S. C.  101 1  b  1   provides:                  Georgia 123.524.277.89 

pounds  gross  weight),  and  new  buses,  other  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  in  the  national          Hawaii    129.585.091.90 

than  transit:    10  percent  on  the  manufac-  interest  to  accelerate  the  construction  of  the         Idaho 34,705,525.36 

turer's  wholesale  price.  Federal-aid  highway  systems,  including  the          Illinois 461,337.787.20 

Highway  vehicle  tires  and  tubes:  10  cents  National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense          Indiana    80.  053.  3'j2.^2 

per  pound.  Highways,  since  many  of  sucli  liigiiways,  or          Iowa    91.905.669.31 

Other  tires,  and  tread  rubber:  5  cents  per  portions  thereof,  are  in  fact  Inadequate  to         Kaasas    58,098,876.30 

pound.  meet  the  needs  of  local  and  Interstats  com-         Kentucky   33.943.508.05 

Heavy  vehicle  use:  $3.00  per  1,000  pounds  merce,  for  the  national  and  civil  defeiise.               Louisiana 134,055,467.57 

annually  on  the  total   gross  weight  of  ve-  It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  prompt  and         Mil:  e    29.274.552.97 

hides   rated   at   more   than   26.0000   pounds  early  completion  of  the  National  System  of         Maryland    378. 13o.  398. 40 

gross  weight.  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  so  named          Majsachu.>etts    326. 29i.  C87. 58 

Parts  and  accessories:    8   percent  on  the  because  of  its  primary  Importance  to  the  na-          Michigan -       156.023.935.00 

manufacturer's  wholesale  price  of  truck  and  i-'onal  defense  and  hereafter  referred  10  as         Minnesota    118,  611. -Ba.  bS 

bus  parts  and  accessories.  the  "Interstate  System,"  Is  essential  to  the         Mississippi -..         46.191.2o5  63 

Lubricating  oil:  6  cents  per  gallon,  if  used  national  interest  and  Is  one  of  the  most  Im-         Missouri 84.  070.  977.  97 

for  highway  purposes.  Po^ant  objectives  of  this  Act.  It  is  the  in-         Montana  9..  543. 196.  17 

tent  of  Congress  that  the  Interstate  System  Neoraska    48.  b(H9.  968.  25 

The  system  worked  well  and  the  con-  be  completed  a.=  as  nearly  as  practicable  over          Nevada    26,  356.  ;395.  55 

struction  of  the  Nation's  interstate  high-  the  penod  of  availability  of  the  twenty  year's         Nev,-   Hamp.<*lre.- 28.709.357.14 

way  system   W.is   progl'essinr;   v.-ell   until  appropriations  authorized  for  the  purpose  of          New    Jersey 233.093.986.13 

fiscal  year  1968  When  the  Executive  de-  expediting  its  construction    recoustrucUon.          New    Mexico, ..-         43.887.039.83 

cided  in  effect  to  repeal  a  portion  of  the  Z^:Z^'^^_  ^ ugTth^  S^^a^r  Td-  Sn^clJoiina-.V.::::::     \To.  9S:  S'6  S 

Interstate  Highway  Act  by  impounding  mg  j„ne  so.  1976   under  section  108(b)   of        North  Dakota 32.714.C.C7. 18 

a  portion  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  the   Federal-.Ald    Highway    Act    of    1956    (70          ©'"•io    -- 251.054.033.38 

?.Ir.  President,  using  figures  from  my  Stat.  374),  and  that  the  entire  System  in  all         Oklahoma   50,  04>.  157.76 

own  State  of  Oklahoma — and  the  .situa-  states  be  brought  to  simultaneous  comple-         Oregon    99.  258.  309.  93 

tion  in  other  States  is  similar— here  is  ^'o»-  l^-^ofar  as  possible  in  consonance  with         Peunsyly-Y.ia    ...-      410.8:6.613  87 

what  has  hanneneri  this  objective,  existing  highways  located  on         Rhode    Island .3,407,0^0.07 

wnainasnappenea.  an  interstate  route  shall  be  used  to  the  ex-         South    Car.-Una 40.995.  p-is.  63 

I  make  no  accusations.  I  do  not  pre-  -ent  that  such  u.se  is  practicable,  suitab'e          South  Dakota 29.805.7)0.28 

tend  to  know  why  the  Executive  is  im-  and  feasible,  it  being  the  intent  that  local         Tennessee    53.235.513.18 

pounding    these    highway    construction  needs,  ro  the  extent  practicable,  suitable.  a:id         Texas 146.869.977.12 

funds.    I    do    know    that    the    Congress  feasible,  shall  be  given  equal  ci^isideration         Utah    -        68.193.171.99 

created   a    fund    to   build    an    Interstate  with  the  needs  of  interstate  commerce.                   Vermont  25. 9!?7.  337  42 

^P^nH^T  f^r^T-  T^',^°"fr''  '^^^  "°^  It  ^'  ^  "^J-^tery  to  me  why.  with  the  In-  wifwneton"::::::::::      131:279:612:44 

create  a  fund  to  s  abUize  the  economy,  t^nt  of  Congress  clearlv  spelled  out  In        west  Virginia —      127.  727.900.  57 

or  to  provide  an  urban  ma.ss  transit  sys-  the  statutes  and  a  further  declaration        Wisconsin    77.  829,  8-t9  93 

tern  or  anything  else.  The  Congress  in-  of  the  .sense  of  Congress  that  no  funds        Wyoming 4S.  4cr^,  427  ?2 

elided  tha.ughway  users  would  pay  cer-  ^^^^^^  ^e  impounded  or  withheld  from        ?!^^-  °^  ^f— —      ^ai- 585. 043  03 

i^Pint^'^f  T  orderly  way,  that  the  ^^^^^tlon.  the  executive  branch  contin-         ^""°   ^•'^-- -        i9.0.^-3ut..27 

receiDts  from  these  taxes  be  apportioned  ,,.,^  ^^  v,^i^  tut      ,-»  1                   x\.                                                     ~~~' 

to  the  States  in  an  orderlv  wav  and  that  "'^  *°  ^°^^  ^^^^  "'  ^^^  program  hostage.  Grand   total-...  6.  510. 135,  232.3* 

the  development  of  our  hi'^hwav  system  ^  ^'^^^^  ^^°  assumption  as  to  the  reasons                                            ^=— - . 

should  proS  in  arorderlfw^^^^  fo^  this  practice  but  I  believe  It  is  time  J"ly  1.  1973  E.nimate..-..  7.700.000,000.00 

Instead,  the  Executive  has  made  its  the  Congress  took  effective  steps  to  bring  Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
own  law.  It  ha:,  decided  to  hold  billions  ^^  ^°  ^"  ^"<^-  Eress  in  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
of  dollars  of  highway  users'  money  imtil  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  should  be  specifically  intended  that  the  moneys  be 
it  suits  the  whim  of  the  Dc;iartment  of  pointed  out  that  ever>-  State  suffers  as  a  used  for  the  purpose  of  road  building  and 
Transport;'tinn  or  OMB  or  whomsoever,  re.suit  of  the  Imposition  of  these  limita-  for  that  purpose  only.  The  Attorney  Gen- 

The  practice  of  impoundment  of  funds  tions.  The  Department  of  Transporta-  eral  of  the  United  States  in  1967  i'isued 

by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern-  tion,  in  data  released  on  June  16,  1972,  an  opinion  concerning  the  Impoundment 
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of  iunds  under  the  Federal  Highway  Act. 
That  opinion  states: 

There  is  nothing  In  Title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  which  Imposes  upon  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  the  duty  to  approve  all  qualify- 
ing projects  for  which  apportioned  fvinds  are 
avallab'.e. 

The  amendment  I  offer  is  intended  to 
Impose  upon  the  Executive  just  such  lan- 
guage. It  would  set  the  record  straight  as 
to  what  Congress  actually  wants  done  in 
the  completion  of  a  system  which  would 
adequately  meet  the  needs  of  local  and 
interstate  commerce  and  national  and 
civil  defense. 

The  concern  felt  by  the  States  regard- 
ing this  problem  was  expressed  in  policy 
positions  adopted  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  at  its  64th  annual 
meeting  held  June  4-7,  1972.  in  Houston, 
Tex. 

In  the  section  dealing  with  highways, 
the  Governors  stated: 

The  management  of  the  federal  Highway 
Trust  Fund  during  fiscal  year  1972  continues 
to  exemplify  the  problems  which  have  per- 
sisted since  1967  by  severely  hampering  the 
capital  planning  and  programming  capability 
of  the  States.  If  we  are  to  attain  and  retain 
any  stability  In  constructing  the  Nation's 
highway  system,  efforts  must  be  made  to 
eliminate  the  up  and  down  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority of  the  highway  program.  The  con- 
tinued practice  of  using  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  as  a  stop-gap  effort  to  adjust  the  econ- 
omy must  be  ended. 

*Mr.  President,  I  agree.  I  urge  adoption 
of  this  amendment. 

This  amendment,  which  has  been  im- 
proved and  strengthened  by  the  Ran- 
dolph amendment,  will  assure  the  use  of 
the  highway  trust  fund  for  its  intended 
purpose. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  executive  depart- 
ment wants  to  create  a  fiscal  stabilization 
fund  let  it  come  before  Congress  and  ask 
that  such  a  fund  be  created. 

If  the  executive  department  feels  the 
country  needs  Federal  funding  for  a  mass 
transit  system  let  it  so  express  itself  to 
Congress. 

But  let  the  Senate  act  today  to  end — to 
caiLse  the  highway  trust  fund  to  be  used 
as  intended.  Let  the  Senate  act  to  end 
stop-and-go  highway  financing  which 
causes  serious  periodic  unemployment 
for  thousands  of  construction  workers 
and  which  by  intermittent  funding  has 
greatly  increased  the  cost  of  highway 
building. 

Mr.  President,  to  paraphrase  Governor 
Wallace.  Let  us  send  the  executive 
branch  a  message.  Let  us  tell  them  that 
the  Congress  makes  the  laws.  Let  the 
Senate  act  today  to  insure  that  the  high- 
way trust  fund  will  be  used  as  the  Con- 
gress intends. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  recognize  that 
the  executive  branch  is  presently  with- 
holding large  sums  from  the  highway 
trust  fund.  I  call  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors to  the  table  distributed  to  all  Sen- 
ators which  shows  the  amount  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  retained  for  each 
State  Oklahoma  has  $50  million  in  funds 
paid  by  the  highway  u.'^'.'rs  into  tiie  hitrh- 
way  triLst  fund.  This  money  is  being  held 
for  reasons  which  are  ob.'^urp  The  with- 
holdmg  of  the.se  fimds  has  delayed  the 
highway  construction  program  signifi- 
cantly. 


When  Congress  created  the  trust  fund 
after  passing  the  Interstate  Highway  Act, 
it  intended  that  the  moneys  be  used  in 
an  orderly  way  and  that  they  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  State  as  received  from  the 
Treasury  from  the  earmarked  taxes.  The 
executive  branch  is  using  its  power  of  the 
purse  to  thwart  the  will  of  Congress.  The 
Senate  has,  on  several  occasions,  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  this  body  that  this 
practice  be  stopped.  Up  to  now  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  ignored  the  will  of  the 
Senate  and  continues  to  impound  the 
funds.  I  believe  it  is  time  that  the  Senate 
acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  stop  this  prac- 
tice and  to  make  certain  that  the  high- 
way construction  program  proceeds  in 
an  orderly  way, 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  would  be  happy  to  have 
my  name  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  both 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  <Mr,  Randolph)  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

We  have  that  same  situation  in  my 
State.  It  is  unconscionable  that  the  funds 
are  frozen  that  way.  Our  highway  de- 
partment in  Nevada  is  geared  up  for 
the  expenditiu-e  of  these  funds.  It  is 
ready  to  let  the  contracts.  They  have 
been  relying  on  what  Congress  said.  They 
believe  that  Congress  has  reneged  on  its 
word.  I  therefore  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port action  to  bring  about  the  release 
of  the  impounded  highway  trust  funds. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  consistently  and 
strongly  urged  the  President  to  utilize 
the  fuU  congressional  authorization  for 
highway  construction  as  a  means  of 
combatting  severe  unemployment  prob- 
lems not  only  in  my  State  of  Nevada  but 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  in  order  to 
promote  necessary  liighway  construction 
that  is  already  long  overdue. 

The  administration  has  expounded  at 
length  concerning  its  efforts  to  overcome 
the  imemployment  problem,  but  its  ac- 
tions on  the  highway  program  belle  its 
words. 

The  administration  talks  of  new  jobs 
and  of  putting  people  back  to  work.  At 
the  same  time,  its  practice  of  impound- 
ing the  dollars  specifically  earmarked 
by  law  for  the  highway  program  forces 
breadwinners  across  the  country  off  their 
jobs,  and  prevents  the  planning  and  ex- 
ecution of  new  projects  that  would  pro- 
vide new  employment  and  a  needed  boost 
to  local  economies. 

An  estimated  $35  million  in  highway 
funds  has  been  withheld  from  the  State 
of  Nevada  since  1966.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  provided  $31.6 
million  for  road  construction  in  Nevada 
for  fiscal  year  1973,  the  State  has  been 
notified  that  only  75  percent  of  such 
funding  will  be  made  available  by  the 
administration.  Instead  of  the  full,  ur- 
gently needed  authorization,  the  Presi- 
dent's men  will  allow  only  $23.4  million. 

The  Governor  of  Nevada  has  described 
the  financing  of  the  State's  highway  pro- 
gram as  now  reaching  a  state  of  chaos. 
Under  present  conditions,  the  25-percent 
cutback  in  funds  programed  for  Nevada 
is  an  intolerable  blow  to  the  entire  econ- 
omy of  the  State. 


Critically  needed  Nevada  highway 
projects  are  going  begging  because  of  a 
lack  of  funds  while  the  administration 
hoards  millions  of  dollars  already  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  find  no  justifica- 
tion for  leaving  authorized  highway 
funds  lie  idle  in  the  face  of  persistently 
high  unemployment.  Nevada  and  other 
States  are  ready,  willing  and  able  to  com- 
mit additional  funds  to  essential  road 
projects  that  have  already  been  post- 
poned too  long.  These  trust  funds  can- 
not be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  Be- 
sides producing  very  serious  economic 
problems  in  Nevada  and  other  States, 
their  manipulation  by  the  administration 
creates  havoc  with  the  planning  and  ex- 
ecution of  balanced  highway  programs 
throughout  the  States. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  calling  up  his  amend- 
ment and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  presenting  his  substi- 
tute amendment.  It  is  high  time  the  ad- 
ministration ceased  its  impoundment 
practice,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act 
now. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr,  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  and.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr, 
Bible  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my 
amendment  and  the  substitute  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  )  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FLTLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  would  like  to  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  Senator's  amendment.  This 
matter  has  been  before  the  Senate  in 
various  ways  a  number  of  times.  Last 
year  we  attempted,  in  the  Senate  bill,  to 
bring  some  pressure  to  bear  on  the  ad- 
ministration by  making  it  contingent  on 
the  release  of  impounded  fimds- — not  all, 
but  part — but  the  administration  found 
a  way  to  evade  that  provision  by  an 
astute  semantic  interpretation.  Thus,  I 
should  like  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  very  much  in  order, 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  tlie 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbricht) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr,  President,  let 
me  refer  to  the  fact  that  I  notice  in  the 
report  on  the  continuing  appropriations 
resolution,  they  cite  an  example  where 
the  Department  of  Defen.se,  against  the 
direct  order  of  Congress,  spent  $7,2  mil- 
lion on  an  exercise  in  Germany,  It  shows 
again  how  little  respect  the  executive 
branch  has  for  whatever  the  views  of 
Congress  are.  The  only  possible  way  is  by 
exercising  our  power  of  the  pui-se. 

Mr,  BELLMON.  Let  me  say  that  Con- 
gress has  expressed  itself  on  this  many 
times,  but,  somehow,  we  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  through  to  the  execu- 
tive branch.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
one  way  to  get  their  attention,  and  make 
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certain  in  the  future  that  they  follow  the 
will  of  this  body. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph K 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon),  submitted  an  amend- 
ment— amendment  No.  1313 — to  the  bill 
extending  the  public  debt  limit  increase 
(H.R.  15390). 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  to  be 
commended  for  initiating  this  action  in- 
tended to  resolve  one  of  the  most  trou- 
blesome problems  faced  by  the  Congress. 
Senator  Bellmon's  amendment  would 
prohibit  the  impoundment  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  funds  which  have  been 
provided  and  apportioned  to  the  States 
for  liighway  construction. 

I  endorse  his  action  and  I  am  pleased 
to  be  associated  with  Senator  Bellmon 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  executive  branch  and  the  leg- 
islative branch  historically  involve  a 
number  of  uncertainties.  Throughout  the 
196  years  since  the  establishment  of  this 
Government,  each  of  the  two  branches 
has  guarded  its  prerogatives  with  un- 
derstandable jealousy. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  basic  soundness  of 
our  system  of  government  that  it  has 
responded  to  the  needs  of  our  Nation 
and  possesses  the  flexibility  that  enables 
it  to  aiiust  to  the  requirements  of  any 
given  time.  The  responsibilities  of  each 
branch  of  government  are  defined  by 
the  Constitution  but.  as  Senators  know, 
there  are  often  areas  where  interpreta- 
tions may  vary.  One  of  these  questions 
is  whether  the  executive  branch  is  bound 
to  expend  ftmds  in  the  amounts  and  for 
the  .specific  purposes  directed  by  the 
Congress. 

For  more  than  half  century  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  has,  on  various  occasions, 
seen  fit  to  withhold  appropriated  fimds 
for  various  reasons.  This  practice,  while 
questionable  from  the  congressional 
viewpoint,  was  not  a  serious  problem  un- 
til the  post-World  War  II  period.  In  the 
past  5  years  impoundment  has  acceler- 
ated and  become  a  matter  of  increasing 
concern  to  the  Congress. 

The  legal  justification  for  withholding 
funds  lies  in  the  Anti-Deficiency  Acts  of 
1905  and  1906  which  were,  as  the  name 
implies,  intended  to  avoid  deficiencies 
in  Federal  spending  and  not  to  provide 
the  executive   with  a   budgetarj-   offset. 

The  question  of  impoundment  is  cru- 
cial to  the  continuing  refinement  of  our 
imderstanding  of  the  duties  of  the  execu- 
tive as  opposed  to  the  legislative  branch. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (.Mr.  Ervin),  last  year  conducted 
extensive  hearings  on  this  question. 

While  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  addresses  itself 
only  to  highway  fimds,  impoundment  is 
a  matter  of  concern  in  virtually  everj' 
department  of  the  Go\ernment.  The  sit- 
uation with  regard  to  highway  develop- 
ment is  somewhat  different,  for  the  funds 
allocated  for  this  purpose  are  provided 
through  the  highway  trust  fund  rather 
than  by  appropriation  from  the  general 


fund.  The  highway  trust  fund  is  sup- 
ported by  user  taxes  which  can  be  spent 
for  no  other  purpose  than  highway 
transportation.  Con.sequently,  the  with- 
holding of  highway  obligational  author- 
ity from  the  States  in  no  way  makes 
funds  available  for  other  Government 
activities. 

The  accelerated  withholding  of  high- 
way funds  duilng  the  past  5  years  by 
botli  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  administra- 
tions has  seriously  impaired  the  national 
highway  program,  and  the  ability  of  the 
States  to  carry  out  highway  development 
in  an  orderly  fashion. 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972,  tonight, 
appro.ximately  S6.2  billion  in  impounded 
highway  construction  auUiority  will  have 
been  accumulated.  This  amount,  Mr, 
President,  is  well  over  the  total  Federal 
fimding  for  a  full  year  for  highway  de- 
velopment. In  the  new  fiscal  year  which 
will  begin  tomorrow,  the  administration 
has  already  moved  to  continue  the  cut- 
back in  highway  transportation  develop- 
ment. For  the  1973  fiscal  year.  Congress 
authorized  S5.625  billion,  but  the  ad- 
ministration intends  to  reduce  activity 
by  approximately  one-fifth  for  a  total 
highway  program  of  $4.4  billion.  Such 
action  will  have  a  continuing  adverse 
impact  on  the  States. 

Construction  of  vital  segments  of  tlie 
Interstate  Highway  System  have  had  to 
be  postponed  and  other  projects  cut  back 
correspondingly.  Since  1956,  the  Inter- 
state System  has  been  our  most  extensive 
highway  activity.  This  nationwide  system 
of  freeways  is  now  79  percent  complete 
and  I  am  confident  that  this  percentage 
would  be  even  higher  had  interstate  de- 
velopment been  allowed  to  continue  at 
the  rate  intended  by  the  Congress  and 
planned  for  by  the  States. 

These  delays  take  place,  Mr.  President, 
at  a  time  when,  as  we  all  know,  construc- 
tion costs  continue  to  ri.se  precipitously. 
From  the  time  interstate  construction 
began  in  1956,  through  1970,  the  highway 
construction  cost  index  rose  by  more 
than  41  percent.  Tliere  is  no  inclication 
that  the  long-term  prospects  are  for  any- 
thing but  continued  increases.  It  be- 
hooves us,  therefore,  to  complete  the 
Interstate  System  as  rapidly  as  feasible, 
for  on  an  undertaking  of  this  size,  eveiT 
delay  can  be  measured  in  additional  out- 
lays that  eventually  will  be  required. 

In  addition  to  the  increasing  costs  of 
highway  development,  we  must  also  re- 
member that  55,000  persons  lose  their 
lives  on  our  country's  roads  this  year, 
and  the  longer  we  delay  improving  these 
roads,  the  longer  it  will  be  until  better 
roads  help  reduce  this  death  toll. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  indicated  that 
the  failure  of  the  administration  to  fol- 
low congressional  intent  with  regard  to 
highway  funding  has  resulted  in  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion  among  the  States 
and  has  prohibited  them  from  executing 
orderly  highway  programs.  In  my  own 
State  of  West  Virginia,  for  instance,  $131 
million  in  Federal  funds  were  appor- 
tioned for  the  1973  fiscal  year.  With  the 
administrative  reduction,  however.  West 
Virginia  will  receive  only  $95  million  for 
liighway  construction  at  a  time  when 
road  building  should  be  maintained  at  a 
high   level.   Tlie  situation   is  similar  in 


other  States.  Oklahoma,  as  Senator 
Bellmon  knows,  received  an  apportion- 
ment of  $57  million  for  the  new  fiscal 
year.  This  total,  however,  has  been  re- 
duced to  $41  million  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  continue  to  be  concerned 
over  impoundment  of  highway  funding. 
In  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Acts  of  both 
1968  and  1970,  there  were  strong  expres- 
sions of  congressional  opposition  to  this 
ill-considered  practice.  These  statements, 
however,  have  had  no  impact  on  the  ad- 
ministration, I  have  also  communicated 
regularly  with  both  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  urging  them 
to  provide  the  full  amounts  authorized 
this  year  and  to  release  the  accumulated 
impoundments  of  the  past.  These  efforts, 
too,  have  produced  no  results.  I  regret  to 
report.  The  committee  intends  to  act 
again  tliis  year  to  insist  on  its  right  to 
determine  the  funding  level  for  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program. 

The  most  concise  justification  for  the 
administration's  action  is  contained  in 
a  letter  I  received  earlier  this  month 
from  William  L,  Gifford,  special  as- 
sistant to  the  President.  In  this  response 
to  communications  from  me,  Mr.  Gifford 
gave  the  following  reasons  for  the  ad- 
ministration's action: 

The  Administration  believes  that  the  re- 
quested level  of  1972  and  1973  funding  for 
the  Federal  Highway  Program  meets  the  fol- 
lowing key  criteria: 

Consistent  with  the  overall  Federal  eco- 
nomic and  budgetary  situation,  which  re- 
quires careful  fiscaJ  management  and  pre- 
vention of  further  inflationary  pressures. 

Adequate  to  maintain  reasonable  progress 
on  highway  construction,  including  the  In- 
terstate system,  and  a  concentrated  safety 
effort, 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
either  of  these  reasons  are  consistent 
with  fact.  The  unique  nature  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund,  as  I  have  said,  has  re- 
stricted its  use  for  highway  purposes 
only,  other  than  for  misleading  book- 
keeping purposes,  the  balances  in  the 
highway  trust  fund  have  no  effect  on 
other  Government  spending.  As  to  the  in- 
flationai-y  aspects  of  highway  building,  I 
have  alreadj'  referred  to  the  continuing 
upward  trends  of  the  cost  of  highway 
construction.  The  Interstate  System  and 
other  roads  will  have  to  be  built  even- 
tually. If  we  delay  now,  they  will  be  built 
in  the  future  at  a  considerably  higher 
cost. 

Mr.  Gifford's  contention  that  the  ad- 
ministration's highway  program  is  ade- 
quate is  a  matter  of  subjective  judgment 
with  which  I  do  not  agree.  The  Congress 
authorized  a  higher  level  of  activity  based 
on  its  assessment  of  needs,  of  the  ability 
to  pay  for  such  a  program,  and  on  the 
program's  total  impact  on  the  Nation,  We 
do  not  authorize  any  program  capri- 
ciously and  the  importance  of  highway 
transportation  to  the  well-being  of  our 
country  demands  that  we  give  careful 
consideration  to  our  actions. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  earlier,  the 
question  of  impounding  highway  funds 
has  implications  broader  than  just  its 
effect  on  our  Nation's  transportation  sys- 
tem. I  regret  that  the  executive  branch 
fails  to  recognize  the  clear  division  of  au- 
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thonty  provided  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  It  is.  therefore,  essen- 
tial that  the  Congress  assert  itself  to 
insure  the  implementation  of  programs 
which  it  believes  to  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest, but  also  to  maintain  itself  as  a 
body  capable  of  responding  to  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  the  people. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
moved  forthrightly  to  resolve  this  ques- 
tion and  I  hope  it  will  have  the  unan- 
imous and  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out,  because 
of  the  comment  that  has  been  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  <Mr.  Ful- 
BRicHT)  about  the  action  of  the  Congress 
or  the  hoped-for  action  on  prior  occa- 
sions, that  in  the  1968  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  and  in  the  1970  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act,  the  Senate  passed  very 
strong  sense  of  the  Congress  resolutions 
in  this  matter.  Our  wishes,  our  feelings, 
and  frankly  our  knowledge  was  dis- 
coimted  and  absolutely  nothing  was  done 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  felt  it  was  imirortant  to  make  it  clear 
at  this  moment,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  indicated,  that  we  have 
attempted  to  work  in  a  cooperative  way 
with  the  executive  branch,  but  to  no 
avail. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  President,  the 
Senator  is  absolutely  right.  I  had  a  pro- 
vision included  in  the  foreign  aid  meas- 
ure last  year.  The  administration  said, 
in  a  very  odd  interpretation,  that  these 
funds  were  not  impounded,  but  are  re- 
served. And  they  ignored  it.  It  was  in 
the  law  and  the  President  signed  it. 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  will  be  effec- 
tive. However,  I  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  in  his  measure. 

I  think  we  ought  to  put  in  there  "im- 
pounded or  reserved  or  in  any  other  way 
withheld. ■■  I  think  we  should  make  it  all 
inclusive.  They  are  saying  it  is  reserved 
and  not  impounded. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wa^hins^ton. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wa'^hinciton  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MAGNU30N.  Mr.  Pre.<;ident,  I  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
manv  reasons.  We  can  see  that  there  is 
$6  billion  impounded  here.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  why  the  Federal 
Government  thought  these  funds  be- 
longed to  it.  We  are  merely  the  tax  col- 
lectors from  the  highway  u-sers.  We  col- 
lect I  he  funds  and  then  send  them  out. 
Tlierefore,  they  have  no  legal  right,  at 
lea.'-t  with  re.spect  to  the  highway  funds, 
to  impound  them. 

Too  many  people  think  that  this  is 
Federal  money.  It  is  not  Federal  money. 
We  collect  it  from  the  users  of  the  high- 
ways. We  are  merely  the  tax  collectors. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. We  ourrht  to  make  it  all-inclusive. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
a  bill  on  all  impounded  funds,  which  I 
heartily  support. 

The  amount  concern  billions  of  dol- 
lars. And  various  States  think  they  are 
ready  to  go  to  work  and  create  jobs. 

That  is  why  I  join  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa for  offering  the  amendment.  I 
think,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  that  this 
is  an  impoundment  of  about  the  only 
money  we  have  in  the  trust  money,  and 
that  money  is  collected  from  the  users  of 
the  highways. 

This  is  a  rather  peculiar  policy  that  has 
been  brought  forth  in  this  and  in  other 
administrations — to  impoiuid  money 
that  they  have  not  got. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  this. 
My  State  is  interested  in  this  to  the 
extent  of  over  $100  million.  We  need 
these  highways. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  performed  a  very  fine  public 
service  in  offering  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  lend  my  voice  to  this  argument 
today  in  approbation  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

This  has  come  to  be  a  charade,  and 
nothing  more  than  a  charade.  It  is  being 
used  sometimes  as  a  political  tool.  These 
are  dedicated  funds,  and  no  matter  what 
we  tliink  we  can  do,  we  can  only  spend 
them  for  the  very  purpose  for  which 
appropriated. 

I  cannot  understand  why  they  have  to 
be  reserved  or  impounded.  When  we  talk 
about  other  funds,  it  may  be  that  they 
do  not  actually  have  the  money  or  per- 
haps the  question  of  inflation  is  involved. 
However,  we  are  being  grievioasly  bur- 
dened in  this  country  by  the  unemploy- 
ment situation.  We  need  the  roads.  To 
build  them  creates  jobs.  The  money  is 
there.  People  are  out  of  work.  Contrac- 
tors are  ready  to  hire  them.  Many  of 
these  contractors  have  bought  equip- 
ment on  which  they  have  borowed 
money,  and  they  cannot  pay  the  money 
they  have  borrowed  because  the  equip- 
ment is  tied  up  because  we  are  impound- 
ing funds. 

We  are  innting  and  inciting  bank- 
ruptcy in  the  building  trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  in  connection  with  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  some 
of  the  contractors  have  urged  the  con- 
struction of  highways.  We  have  literally 
thousands  of  people  in  this  country  who 
are  in  very  restricted  situations  because 
they  make  their  living  in  the  highway 
consti-uction  trades. 

When  we  tie  up  money,  we  dry  up  jobs, 
and  the  people  have  to  go  on  unemploy- 
ment. 

It  makes  no  sense  when  we  cause  im- 
employment  and  work  tremendous  hard- 
ships on  the  entire  highway  construction 
industry  and  the  people  involved. 
We  have  to  get  a  program  to  do  some- 


thing about  the  matter,  and  this  is  the 
way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  be  associated  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, and  ask  unammous  consent  that 
my  name  ir.ay  be  added  as  a  cospcnsor 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  name  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  hsted  as  an  ad- 
ditional cosponsor,  and  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  that  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  bringing 
the  Senate's  attention  to  tliis  program. 
As  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  knows, 
we  have  great  distances  In  our  State  of 
Texas,  and  we  are  verj-  dependent  on  the 
quality  of  our  lilghways. 

I  think  ttiat  what  the  Senator  has  done 
here  today  is  to  imderscore  what  is  a 
great  problem  to  thofe  of  us  who  live  in 
large  States  where  people  have  to  travel 
great  distances  and  their  highways  are 
of  such  \1tal  importance  to  them. 

Mr.  BELIAION.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident,  I  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  a  brief  comment.  I  do  not  op- 
pose the  Senator's  desire  to  secure  earlier 
release  of  ftmds.  The  problem  has 
been  before  the  Senate  for  many  years. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  concerning  the  impoimd- 
ment  of  highway  funds.  It  is  a  short 
statement  sent  to  me  today  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  As  the 
statement  notes,  $4.4  billion  will  be  re- 
lea.'ied  as  of  July  1,  1972.  The  Depart- 
ment sent  me  also  today  a  list  of  all 
States  showing  estimated  unreleased  ap- 
portionments a^i  of  today,  Jime  30.  1972, 
and  as  of  tomorrow.  July  1,  1972,  after 
release  of  the  $4.4  billion.  I  a.-'-k  that  the 
statement  and  list  be  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.atement 
Since  1966  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  limited  Federal -aid  highway  pro- 
gram obligations  to  less  than  the  Congres- 
sional authorization  for  the  program.  At 
June  30.  1972,  unreleased  Congressional  au- 
thorizations totaling  $6,237  billion  have  ac- 
cumulated. 

Obligation  authority  set  by  OMB  for  fiscal 
year  1973  Is  $4.4  billion  so  that  as  of  July  1, 
1972,  $1  a37  bUllon  of  Congressional  author- 
ization remain  unreleased.  Any  new  Con- 
gressional authorizations  would  have  to  be 
added  to  the  $1,837  billion  unreleased  total 
6lnce  oblleatlon  authority  would  not  be  in- 
creased but  would  remain  at  $4.4  billion. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  relate  the  unreleased 
amount  with  any  specific  fiscal  year  author- 
ization. 
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FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM  ESTIMATED  UNRELEASED 
APPORTIONMENTS 

(Millions  of  dollars) 


Stats 


Estimated 
June  30, 1972 


Estimated 
July  1,1972 


Alabama |IOZ 

Alaska 16 

Arizona 100 

Arkansas 19 

California 2U 

Colorado 85 

Connecticut.- 183 

Delaware Z7 

Florida 96 

Georgia 119 

Hawaii 125 

Idaho 31 

Illinois 446 

Indiana 69 

Iowa 88 

Kansas 54 

Kentucky 28 

Louisiana 126 

Maine - 26 

Maryland 349 

Massachusetts 309 

Michigan 149 

Minnesota 106 

Mississippi 44 

Missouri 78 

Montana 95 

Nebraska 47 

Nevada 25 

New  Hampshire 26 

New  Jersey 217 

New  Mexico 39 

New  York 671 

North  Carolina 97 

North  Dakota 31 

Ohio 237 

Oklahoma '  4* 

Oregon 96 

Penns,lvania..- 391 

Rhoiie  Island 73 

South  Carolina 40 

South  DakoU 29 

Tennessee 52 

Texas 134 

Utah 65 

Vermont 23 

Virgi  iia.. 15 

Washinston 113 

West  Virginia 101 

Wisconsin 67 

Wyoming 45 

District  of  Columbia 220 

Puerto  Rico 17 

Total 5,999 

Miscellaneous 238  , 

Total 6,237 


%^^ 

-21 

32 

-9 

-108 

19 

94 

8 

-12 

38 

83 

8 

194 


32 

4 

-31 

25 

7 

236 

181 

I9 

5 

-10 

41 

17 

2 

7 

107 

1 

376 

21 

7 

91 

3 

17 

191 

36 

5 

4 

-5 

-56 

16 

4 

-84 

8 

6 

13 

17 

162 

7 


1,837 


1.837 


•The  n.inus  figures  represent  States  who  will  need  1974 
apportionments  in  order  to  utilize  1973  releases. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  pre- 
ceding and  present  administrations  have 
Impounded  highway  funds.  Their  reason 
was  to  restrain  the  Impact  of  the  in- 
flationary spiral. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
present  Secretary  of  Transportation,  Mr. 
Volpe,  has  openly,  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  expressed 
his  desire  that  Impounded  funds  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  be  released  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

I  make  this  statement  to  indicate  that 
there  is  another  side  to  this  issue — that 
of  halting  inflation. 

It  Is  recognized  that  in  times  of  unem- 
ployment, the  full  use  of  highway  trust 
funds  will  stimulate  employment.  There 
Is  a  great  deal  of  justice  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  said,  and  I 
agree  that  such  funds  should  be  released, 
at  minimum  in  those  States  and  area.'- 
having  unemployment  problems. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
now  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 


the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
impresses  me  very  much,  because  when 
I  was  first  a  Member  of  this  body  I  served 
on  the  Public  Works  Committee  under 
the  leadership  of  the  late  Senator  Kerr, 
along  with  former  Senators  Preston  Bush 
and  Albert  Gore  and  others.  And  in  the 
subcommittee  we  worked  lor  two  sessions 
and  finally  got  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  adopted  for  41.000  miles. 

Ever  since  then  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant effort  by  some  to  increase  the  mile- 
age, which  has  succeeded  once  in  a  while 
to  an  extent.  Others  wanted  to  divert  the 
funds  for  other  purposes  than  the  erec- 
tion of  highways.  There  has  been  a  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  the  agency  controll- 
ing the.'-e  funds  and  controlling  the  policy 
to  hold  them  up  and  build  by  fits  and 
starts. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  extremely 
desirable  when  we  build  a  bridge  to  build 
it  right.  It  is  not  very  good  if  we  leave 
out  one  span,  I  think  It  is  extremely 
desirable,  even  though  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Commerce  Committee.  I  realize 
how  necessarj-  the  funds  are  for  air 
transportation  and  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation. 

I  think  it  extremely  desirable  that  we 
stick  to  our  last  and  finish  this  partic- 
ular project  and  finish  it  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
finishing  it  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
getting  the  job  done  without  further 
delay. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  would  add  my  name  as 
a  cospon-i^or  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  proud  to  have  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  di.stinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  peld 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  R.\NDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  inauire  at  this  point,  since  I  was  tem- 
rxsrahly  absent  from  the  Chamber,  as  to 
the  hmitation  of  time  and  if  there  is  a 
limitation  of  time,  where  we  now  stand? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
no  time  limitation. 

Mr.  RANT>OLPH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  \-ield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  important  to  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  are  in  com- 
plete agreement  on  this  matter.  We  have 
made  attempts  in  the  past  and  we  are 
making  an  attempt  here  again  today  to 
focus  attention  on  this  matter. 

The  amendment  which  I  offered  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, on  which  I  have  previously  joined, 
strengthens,  I  believe,  the  original 
amendment  by  Senator  Bellmon.  It  is 
because  it  conditions  the  debt  limit  ex- 
tension on  the  release  of  highway  obliga- 
tional  authority  that  is  now  being  with- 
held. Tiiat  is  the  only  real  difference.  It 
is  nailing  it  down  to  a  greater  degree. 


Mr.  President,  at  this  point  while  Sena- 
tors are  in  the  Chamber  I  would  hke  to 
refer  to  the  effect  of  withholding  on  sev- 
eral States,  if  I  may. 

The  authorization  now  being  withheld 
is  at  a  high  of  $6,237  billion.  There  re- 
cently was  a  release  of  $4.4  biDion  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  The  amoimt  still  im- 
potmded,  therefore,  would  be  $1,837  bil- 
lion. What  we  are  attempting  to  do  is 
secure  the  release  of  the  $1,837  billion 
in  addition  to  authorizations  passed  by 
this  year's  Congrress. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  State  of 
Oklahoma.  We  have  had  apportioned 
$52,563,948.  Released  is  only  $41  million. 
Let  us  take  New  Hampshire.  In  that 
State  we  have  had  apportioned  $25,392,- 
963,  and  released  is  $18,983,000.  Let  us 
take  Nebraska.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska)  is  interested  in 
Nebraska  as  are  all  Senators.  The  appor- 
tionment is  $38.7  million,  approximately, 
and  released  is  $29,869  million. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  vdU.  the 
Senator  >ield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  interested  in  the 
figures  just  quoted  for  Nebraska  because 
the  paper  which  was  handed  to  all  of  us 
states  that  impounded  for  Nebraska  was 
$48  milUon  and  the  unused  figure  is  $38 
million. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  believe  I  can  explain 
the  discrepancy.  The  figure  there  was  as 
of  May  31,  1972.  There  was  a  release  be- 
tween May  31  and  the  date  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  cited. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  These  figures  I  am 
giving  are  the  accurate  figures  as  of  to- 
day. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  For  the  State  of 
Utah,  $66,444  million  was  apportioned 
and  $49,481  million  was  released.  In  Ken- 
tucky— the  Senators  from  Kentucky  'Mr. 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Cook)  are  in  the  Cham- 
ber— the  apportiomnent  is  approximately 
$77  million  and  only  $58  million  has 
been  released. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  R.ANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  re- 
member the  Senator's  inquiries  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  Mr.  Volpe, 
and  the  White  House  asking  for  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  impoundment.  I 
received  copies  of  the  answers.  I  do  not 
feel  I  should  take  the  liberty  of  putting 
them  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  will  place  them  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  just  called  the 
office  of  the  Secretarv'  of  Transportation 
to  secure  his  answer  to  the  question 
laised  here.  I  am  surprised  that  $6  billion 
is  held  in  reserve.  I  know  a  part  of  that 
has  been  held  in  reserve  during  this  and 
past  administrations,  I  believe  beginning 
in  1967.  I  must  say  also  that,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  in  letters  to  the  committee, 
that  it  was  felt  that  the  release  of  such 
large  stmis  wotild  have  a  vast  inflationary 
impact.  That  was  the  reason  given  by 
President  Johnson,  I  think  also  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  by  President  Nixon. 

I  understand  the  money  that  will  be 
available  for  obligation  for  highways  for 
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fiscal  year  1973  will  be  the  largest  amomit 
In  history,  not  counting  the  reserve. 

Also,  the  Secretai-y  of  Ti-ansportation 
has  removed  the  quarterly  release  of 
funds,  wiiich  will  be  of  great  help  as  the 
quarterly  release  of  funds  makes  it  veiT 
difficult  for  States  to  plan  for  the  year. 

I  supported  President  Johnson's  pi-ac- 
tice  of  impoundment  at  times,  becau.'^e 
considering  the  total  amount  which  was 
available  for  highway  transportation,  the 
amount  withheld  was  not  a  very  large 
proportion,  and  his  reason  was  to  pro- 
tect the  economy  of  the  country  against 
inflation.  For  the  same  reason  I  have 
supported  President  Nixon's  policy. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  In 
a  moment. 

I  thought  the  question  of  the  general 
good  of  the  Nation  in  dealing  with  in- 
flation was  of  more  importance  than  the 
withholding  of  limited  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Kf^ntucky  is  correct  as  to  his  position, 
not  only  today  but  in  the  past.  He  op- 
po.^ed  the  language  that  was  used  in  the 
Federal  Highway  Acts  in  1968  and  in 
1970,  and  we  recognize  his  opinion  and 
hU)  conxiction  in  this  matter.  I  do  want 
to  say  to  him,  in  good  purpose,  that  no 
highway  funds  were  v.'ithheld  under  thf 
administration  of  President  Kennedy. 
He  is  In  error  in  that  respect.  I  am  sure 
he  v.ants  to  correct  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  statement.  I  am  glad  to  be  cor- 
rected. I  had  the  liighest  regard  for  the 
late  President  Kennedy,  and  always  will. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  There  were  funds 
withheld  under  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Johr.:;on.  Never,  however,  in  that  ad- 
ministration did  the  amount  exceed  $1 
billion.  I  am  not  attempting  to  draw 
comparisons  between  administrations.  I 
criticized  vigorously  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration. I  did  it  In  the  Senate.  I  did  it 
on  visits.  I  did  it  by  correspondence  and 
in  every  other  way.  It  was  wrong  tlien, 
and  it  is  wrong  now.  As  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  said  and  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  said,  it  is 
wronsj  to  withhold  funds  that  have  al- 
ready been  paid  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  dedicated  to  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  and  improving  the 
highwav  program. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
leaffup  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT  I  would  like  to  get  my 
mind  straight  on  this  arithmetic.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  piece  of  paper  prepared  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  '  Mr.  Bell- 
MON  > .  which  gave  a  July  estimate  of 
withlicld  funds  of  $7.7  billion.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  says  he  has  later 
firures.  But  what  Ls  the  total,  in  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia? What  is  the  total  now  currently 
withheld:' 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  replies, 
the  figure,  S7.7  billion,  is  anticipated  to 
be  the  balance  as  of  July  1.  1973. 

Mr  BENNETT  I  will  eo  back  to  the 
earlier  figure — $6,510   billion.   What,  in 


the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  is  the  correct  figure? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  have  that  for  the 
infonnation  of  my  colleague.  Earlier  to- 
day, I  believe  when  he  was  absent  from 
the  floor,  I  explained  the  amount  of 
money  in  the  authorization  program,  and 
then  I  talked  about  the  release  of  funds, 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  was  here  and  he  did  not  understand 
it.  Tliat  is  the  reason  why  I  am  asking 
the  question  now. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  repeat  what  I  said 
then,  and  that  was  that  there  has  been 
a  release  of  $4.4  billion  for  fiscal  1973. 
So  the  amount  unreleased  would  be 
51.837  billion.  The  difference  is  the 
figure  for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  as  of  now, 
as  compared  with  the  figure  for  May  31, 
1972,  which  has  been  correctly  presented 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Having  established  the 
difference,  is  It  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  that  the  last 
dollar  of  the  SI. 837  billion  must  be  re- 
leased now? 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  That  Is  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  So  the  fund  has  no 
reserve  in  it,  it  has  no  balance  in  which 
to  take  care  of  emergencies,  there  is  no 
margin,  every  dollar  as  it  comes  in  must 
be  paid  out. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  terms  of  cash 
there  are  $3.5  billion  in  the  highway  trust 
fund— a  very  huge  amount. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Then,  this  is  the  au- 
thorization? This  is  money  that  has  been 
authorized  that  must  be  released? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Of  course,  the  Sena- 
tor knows  that  that  is  another  nearly 
$2  billion  that  will  be  added  to  the  deficit. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  do  not  agree,  be- 
cause it  is  in  a  tinist  fund  and,  as  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  correctly 
stated,  these  are  not  appropriated  funds, 
these  are  not  general  funds;  these  are 
funds  dedicated  to  payment  into  a  trust 
fund  for  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  our  highway  program. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  But,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  administration,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration followed  along,  and  we 
have  a  unified  budget  which  includes  all 
trust  funds,  and  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  deficit  must  include  trust 
funds  as  well  as  funds  set  up  through 
general  revenues.  So  this  adds  $1.8  bil- 
lion to  the  deficit. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  say  to  my  col- 
league, who  certainly  is  a  financial  ex- 
pert in  this  field — I  recognize  it — that 
is  the  theory  on  which  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration acted,  the  theory  which  has 
been  continued  in  greater  degree  by  the 
Nixon  administration.  I  think  it  is 
wTong.  I  feel  that  moneys  dedicated  for 
highway  improvement  and  development, 
moneys  that  have  been  paid  in  through 
user  taxes  by  citizens  of  Utah  and  other 
States,  are  in  the  highway  trust  fund 
for  a  specific  purpose.  I  do  feel  that  there 
is  a  difference.  I  feel  that  very  strongly. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Well,  as  the  year  goes 
on.  President  Nixon  will  be  beaten  more 
and  more  over  the  head  because  of  the" 
deficit.  Now  the  Senator  is  going  to  add 
S2  billion  to  it. 

Mr.  RANEXDLPH.  He  will  not  be  beat- 
en over  the  head  by  the  Senator  from 


West  Virginia.  If  there  is  any  Senator 
in  any  body  who  has  never  taken  a  par- 
tisan stand  in  this  matter  whatsoever, 
it  is  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I 
spoke  \igorou.sly.  time  and  time  again, 
in  1968,  in  1970,  and  since  then,  against 
this  practice,  which  is  WTong — absolute 
ly   wrons?. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  the  point  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah.  As  I  understand  the 
intent  of  Congress  when  the  Inter.state 
Highway  System  Act  was  passed  by 
Congress,  it  was  establishing  a  trust  fund 
that  would  be  used  to  build  highways; 
the  money  was  not  to  be  used  to  fight 
inflation  or  avoid  inflation  or  balance 
the  budget  or  prevent  a  deficit.  In  fact, 
I  do  not  see  how  this  money  can  be  used 
to  cause  inflation,  because  the  money  is 
used  to  build  highways  and  if  the  admin- 
istration would  obligate  the  money  in 
the  regular  manner,  it  would  not  have 
an  inflationary  or  deflationary  effect  on 
the  economy. 

What  we  are  trying  to  stop  is  what 
the  Senator  from  Utah  has  pointed  out. 
We  want  the  administration  to  obligate 
the  money,  so  we  will  not  get  into  the 
box  of  using  this  trust  fund  to  tiy  to 
have  an  artificial  effect  on  the  economy. 
I  think  the  Senator  makes  a  good  point 
in  trying  to  improve  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  emphasize — and  I  do  not  w  ant  to 
be  too  vigorous,  but  I  want  to  be  very 
earnest — what  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  said.  A  charade  is  actually  in 
process.  It  is  true.  Let  us  remember  that 
the  Johnson  administration  and  the 
Nixon  administration  have  said  the 
reason  the  funds  were  not  released  was 
that  this  was  a  hedge  against  inflation. 
That  is  fallacious.  It  costs  more  to  build 
something  tomorrow  than  it  would  have 
to  build  it  today  or  yesterday.  This  is  so 
evident.  We  know  it  to  be  a  fact. 

Mr.  PASTORE,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think,  in  all  fairness, 
if  dedicated  funds  are  not  going  to  be 
spent,  they  should  not  be  collected  in  the 
first  place.  If  we  do  not  want  to  spend 
that  money,  we  ought  to  tell  the  taxpayer, 
"Look,  you  do  not  have  to  come  up  with 
it."  But  if  he  is  compelled  to  pay  and 
those  funds  are  dedicated,  then  I  think 
we  owe  it  to  him  to  spend  that  money  as 
pledged. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  And  the  biggest  vic- 
tim of  inflation  has  been  the  highway 
program. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
•  Mr.  CArfNONi . 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

On  the  sheet  I  have  it  shows  that,  as 
of  May  31,  the  balance  impomided  for 
Nevada  was  $26,356,000.  Can  the  Senator 
tell  me.  as  a  result  of  the  release  of  the 
impoimded  ftmds  this  week,  what  that 
figure  would  now  be? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  On  the  figures  that 
I  had  given  on  other  States,  the  appor- 
tionment would  be  about  $31,650  milhon, 
the  released  money  $23  5  million  and, 
using   the  table   to  which  the  Senator 
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from  Nevada  has  called  oui"  attention,  it 
would  be  approximately  $8  million. 

Mr.  CANNON.  So  that  the  total 
amount  impounded  now,  insofar  as  my 
State  of  Nevada  is  concerned,  would  be 
roughly  $8  million;  and  if  the  Senator's 
amendment  were  approved,  then  those 
funds  likewise  would  be  required  to  be 
released  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  would  be  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  must  say  that  I  am 
completely  in  accord  with  the  Senator's 
amendment,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
agreed  to.  This  is  a  tnist  fund  collec- 
tion; it  is  money,  as  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  properly  pointed  out,  that 
should  never  be  collected  from  the  tax- 
payers if  it  is  not  going  to  be  used,  rather 
than  be  collected  and  then  impounded. 
It  was  set  up  as  a  trust  fimd,  and  should 
not  be  considered  in  the  overall  Federal 
deficit,  nor  should  it  be  balanced  as  a 
credit  against  the  overall  Federal  def- 
icit, because  it  has  no  relation  to  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Tliat  is  my  feeling. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
was  attempting  to  point  out  that  this 
would  reduce  our  Federal  deficit  if  it  were 
left  in  that  fund.  It  should  do  no  such 
thing,  because  it  Is  trust  fund  money, 
and  is  not  available  to  pay  the  general 
debt  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  CooK>. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  during 
the  course  of  his  discussion,  would  also 
allude  to  what  is  happening,  really,  to  the 
trust  fund. 

As  I  recall,  and  I  think  the  Senator  will 
remember,  last  year  there  was  a  move- 
ment to  take  some  $750  million,  if  I  re- 
member correctly,  out  of  the  highway 
trust  fund  for  purpases  other  than  the 
construction  of  highways.  I  wonder,  as 
this  trust  fund  increases,  and  the  failures 
to  make  appropriations  of  these  funds 
continue,  whether  we  are  putting  our- 
selves in  a  position  of  first  establishing  a 
trust,  then  exacting  the  tax  for  that  trust 
from  the  highway  users  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  these  highways  and  build- 
ing for  America  new  highways,  and  then 
we  ourselves,  because  the  fund  gets  to  a 
certain  point,  find  ourselves  beginning 
to  rob  that  trust. 

Congress  establLshed  the  trust  and  im- 
posed the  tax  on  the  users  for  the  pur- 
pose of  that  truFt.  and  set  forth  to  the 
American  taxpayer  in  that  particular 
category  that  for  his  tax,  highways  would 
be  constructed.  Now  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  position  where  we  have  all  of  the 
means  of  transportation,  with  all  of  the 
problems  that  are  now  presenting  them- 
selves, ultimately  being  imposed  on  this 
trust,  which  was  not  established  for  that 
purpase. 

If  in  fact  a  distribution  was  made,  then 
this  great  big  juicy  pie  would  not  be  there 
for  everyone  to  look  at  and  decide  that 
they  are  going  to  trj^  to  nibble  away  at  it, 
so  that,  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
not  being  spent  for  that  purpose  now, 
ultimately  a  great  percentage  of  that 
money  may  never  be  utilized  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  tax  was  paid  and  the 
trust  established. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  able  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  in  my  opinion,  is  cor- 
rect. Here  is  a  huge  sum  of  money,  and 
we  are,  as  he  has  indicated,  not  spending 
these  trust  funds.  So  what  happens? 
Pressure  builds  up  from  many  sources 
to  use  this  money  for  other  purposes. 

We  have  not  yet  completed  our  inter- 
state and  defense  highway  system  in  this 
country.  It  is  only  about  79  percent  open 
to  traffic.  We  know  that  the  costs  con- 
tinue to  rise.  The  labor  costs,  the  mate- 
rial costs,  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  land 
for  rights-of-way— all  of  these  continue 
to  spiral,  so  thai  what  was  anticipated  in 
the  early  days  of  tliis  program  in  1956 
as  costing  less  than  $30  billion  in  Federal 
funds,  is  now  at  the  approximate  amount 
of  $77  billion  or  $78  billion. 

We  had  hoped  to  complete  this  system 
by  October.  1972.  But  now  it  will  be  per- 
haps 1978,  at  the  rate  we  are  going,  with 
the  delays  along  the  way  plus  the  in- 
creased costs  that  we  have  seen. 

Mr.   ROBERT   C.   BYRD.    Mr.   Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  moneys  in  the 
Highway  Trust  I=\md  are  going  to  be 
needed.  But  we  see  that  fund  not  being 
properly  used,  and  there  are  moves  to 
chip  away  at  it  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jneld? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  have  just  come  to 
realize  the  manner  in  which  this  amend- 
ment is  couched.  It  says  the  extension, 
which  is  the  extension  of  the  debt  ceil- 
ing, the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pay  its  bills,  which  will  expire  at 
midnight  tomght,  shall  not  take  effect 
miless  all  sums  authorized  to  be  apjxjr- 
tioned  by  the  sections  of  the  code — and 
I  shall  not  go  through  them — shall  be 
released  for  obligation  for  the  purposes 
and  projects  as  provided  in  that  title. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  not  sure 
that  mechanically,  between  now  and 
midnight  tonight  all  of  these  fimds  can 
be  effectively  released.  But  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  propose  that,  in 
order  to  release  $1,837  billion  worth  of 
liighway  trust  funds,  he  will  do  two 
tilings:  deprive  the  President  of  his  con- 
stitutional right  to  impound  these  funds, 
and  deprive  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  his  power  to  pay  the  Go\eni- 
ment's  debts,  unless  the  President  does 
that? 

To  me,  this  is  unconscionable,  trading 


because  the  State  of  Utah  has  some 
funds  involved  here.  But  it  looks  to  me 
as  though  this  is  legislating  with  a  gun 
at  the  President's  head.  This  is  a  bill  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
President — any  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, any  President — must  have  passed, 
ideally  as  a  clean  bill,  so  tliat  we  can  pay 
om-  bills;  but  apparently  everyone  who 
feels  he  wants  to  put  pressure  on  the 
President  is  going  to  try  to  add  an 
air.endment  to  it,  which  will  have  to  come 
off  if  the  bill  Is  to  succeed. 

Now  that  my  friends  have  had  their 
fun  in  calling  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  country— the 
President  has  released  $4.4  bilhon.  and 
there  is  $1.8  billion  left — for  the  sake  of 
that  $1.8  billion,  I  cannot  believe  that 
Senators  would  put  in  jeopardy  the 
power  of  the  United  States  to  pay  Its 
bills. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Utah.  I  hope  he  spoke  inadvertently 
about  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  iMr.  Pastore». 
the  Senator  from  North  Ca-olina  <Mr. 
Ervin>,  the  Senator  from  N'.'vada  <Mr. 
Cannon  i  ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook  I,  and  many  othir  Senators 
who  have  spoken  on  this  subj  ?ct — I  hope 
that  the  Senator  inadvertently  indicated 
that  we  were  having  some  fun.  I  doubt 
that  he  really  wanted  to  say  that.  But 
if  he  did.  that  is  his  owTi  obligation. 

Mr  BENNETT.  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
withdraw  that  remark,  because  it  obvi- 
ously is  not  fun  for  the  Senator;  and  I 
certainly  think  it  is  not  going  to  be  fun 
for  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  if  they  find  themselves  In 
a  position  in  which  the  U.S.  Government 
cannot  pay  its  bills. 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  very  conscious  that 
there  is  propriety  and  good  taste  In 
this  body,  and  he  never  has  violated  that 
in  the  almost  14  years  he  has  been  in 
the  Senate.  He  will  not  violate  it  now. 
But  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  will 
say  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
as  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  release  the 
$1.8  billion,  that  it  is  entirely  possible. 
It  is  strictly  an  administrative  matter.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Secretary-  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  if  he  were 
here  and  I  could  ask  him  the  question, 
would  confirm  that. 

We  are  in  constant  touch  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 


whatever  imjned:ate  benefits  may  come    portation.  I  disclose  no  secrets  when  I 

tell  the  Senate  that  he  does  not  believe 
in  the  impoundment  of  these  funds.  He 
has  said  it  over  and  over  again.  He  be- 
lieves these  are  trust  funds  dedicated 
and  paid  by  users,  for  specific  purposes, 
and  should  be  used  by  Congress. 

I  am  also  sorry  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  attempted  to  say  that  this  amend- 
ment was  in  the  nature  of  blackmail. 
This  is  absolutely  untrue.  This  is  not  an 
unconscionable  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  endorsed  here  by  many  other 
Senators.  I  have  a  feeling  that  if  this 
matter  comes  to  a  vote,  he  will  have  to 
characterize  the  majority  of  the  Senate 


by  releasing  SI. 8  billion  tonight  against 
the  chaos  that  will  occur  if  tliis  bill  is  not 
passed  promptly. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia knows  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
Utah  that  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  very  jealous  of  its  rights, 
and  that  the  chances  of  this  amendment 
staying  m  the  bill  are  very  slim.  But  by 
putting  tills  amendment  in  we  would  in- 
crease the  chances  that  this  bill  will  have 
to  go  through  the  tortuous  process  of  get- 
ting a  rule  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  waiting  3  days,  and  we  will  go 
past  the  point  where,  legally,  we  can  pay 
our  bills. 

I  seem  to  be  talking  against  myself. 
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as  blackmailers  and  as  presenting  some- 
thing that  is  unconscionable  and  as  hav- 
ing fun;  because  I  believe  that  \l  there 
is  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  substitute  I  have 
offered  or  the  original  amendment,  in 
which  I  joined  with  the  Senator  from 
Oldahoma,  a  majority  of  this  body,  who 
will  exercise  their  own,  individual  re- 
sponsibilities, will  approve  this  amend- 
ment. 

Having  said  that,  I  simply  wish  to  say 
that  I  feel  very  strongly  about  this.  As  I 
said  earlier  in  this  debate,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  has  indicated  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  a  constitutional  right  to  do 
what  he  has  done,  whether  it  is  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  President  Nixon,  or  any 
other  President.  I  do  not  believe  he  has 
that  right.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  iMr.  Ervini  has  questioned  it 
over  and  over  again. 

I  have  no  desire  to  continue.  I  know 
that  other  matters  are  going  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  during  the  consideration 
of  this  bill.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  had  ex- 
pected to  vote  for  the  ori^'inal  Bcllmon 
amendment.  However.  I  have  just  read 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  it  cleared  up  a  little  in  my  mind  be- 
fore I  am  called  upon  to  vote. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  if  the  increase  in  the 
debt  ceiling  is  not  voted  by  tonight,  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  no  money? 
I  understand  that  they  have  spent  more 
than  the  old  debt  ceiling  already. 

Mr.  R.\NDOLPH.  I  would  refer  that 
question  to  Senator  Long,  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  I  be- 
lieve he  could  answer  it  and  qualify  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Government  will  be 
out  of  money  by  midnight. 

Mr.  LONG.  As  I  understand  it.  there  is 
some  room  for  argument  about  the  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  Technically,  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  business  paying  anything 
after  midnight  tonight,  because  as  of 
nudnight  tonight  we  will  be  $425  billion 
in  debt,  and  the  debt  limit  will  be  S400 
billion.  So  that  technically  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  bu.-iness  honoring  any  obli- 
gation after  midnight  tonight. 

The  probability  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  try  to  carry  on  for  a  while 
longer  by  spending  its  cash  balances, 
wiiich  amount  to  approximately  $9  bil- 
lion. But  that  will  not  last  very  long. 
There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  going  to  pay  out  those  cash 
balances. 

One  might  take  the  view  that  he  is  not 
privileged  to  spend  that  because  we  are 
already  over  our  debt  limit  by  many 
billions  of  dollars.  But  I  would  think  the 
probability  is  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurv'  would  seek  to  honor  the  rhecks 
at  the  bank  for  the  next  dav  or  so  by 
spending  his  cash  balances.  After  that. 
he  cannot  do  anythint^  more. 

Incidentally,  the  Government  will  be 
required  to  stop  payroll  deductions  for 
savings  bonds  immediately,  under  the 
savings  bond  program,  because  they  have 
no  right  to  sell  any  savings  bonds  or  in- 
cur any  further  debt  after  midnight  to- 
night. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana is  not  implying,  is  he,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could  write 
bad  checks  which  are  not  backed  up  by 
money  in  the  bank? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  already  done 
it  to  the  tune  of  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Individuals  are  not  per- 
mitted to  do  that.  They  go  to  jail. 

Mr.  LONG.  My  guess  is  that  they  would 
take  the  view  that  the  money  that  is  in 
the  till  can  be  paid  out,  but  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  incur  any  more  debts.  If 
that  is  the  case,  the  Government  can 
carry  on  for  a  few  more  days,  after  which 
it  cannot  pay. 

The  banks  are  going  to  have  some  un- 
certainty and  be  uneasy  in  honoring  any 
Government  checks  after  midnight  to- 
night— so  much  so  that  some  of  those  on 
our  committee  staff,  who  understand  this, 
have  urged  their  wives  to  go  to  the  bank 
and  cash  their  checks  immediately,  so 
that  they  will  have  money  available  to 
pay  the  immediate  pressing  debts  start- 
ing tomorrow. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  unless  all  the  amount 
of  the  highway  fund  that  has  been  im- 
pounded is  released  by  midnight  tonight, 
the  Govermnent  could  not  enter  into 
any  new  contracts. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ATKEN.  And  could  pay  no  bills 
on  existing  contracts,  other  than  what 
money  is  in  the  pocket  of  the  Secretai-y 
of  the  Treasury  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Could  he  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  military,  which  would  use  up  that 
pocket  money  pretty  fast? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  should  think  that  so  long 
as  they  have  a  cash  balance — and  they 
have  approximately  $9  billion  in  the 
till — they  can  continue  to  pay  out.  Then 
they  are  done. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  would  not  last  very 
long. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  would  last  4  or  5  days. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Here  is  another  terrible 
thought:  Would  he  be  able  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
their  staffs? 

Mr.  LONG.  No. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  thought  of  the  con- 
sequences in  that  event. 

I  would  vote  for  the  original  Bellmon 
amendment,  but  I  do  not  want  to  take  a 
chance  on  the  substitute  because  not  all 
of  us  have  independent  incomes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  vield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  that  aU  this 
perplexity  emphasizes  the  reason  why 
we  are  in  a  very  perilous  position,  and  I 
hope  we  can  expedite  this  matter. 

Today  I  imderstand  the  House  is  going 
to  recess  for  the  next  17  days  or  so.  So 
time  is  of  the  essence.  This  matter  may 
have  to  go  to  conference.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  attitude  of  the  House  is  going 
to  be.  But  if  we  have  said  ever>'thing  that 
needs  to  be  said  on  this  subject.  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  come  to  a  vote;  cer- 
tainly if  the  amendment  is  not  going  to 
be  withdrawn  and  certain  commitments 
are  going  to  be  made,  they  must  be  made 
expeditiously,  so  let  us  get  moving. 


I  think  we  ought  to  pass  the  debt  ceil- 
ing resolution  before  12  o'clock,  because 
beyond  that  point  I  am  afraid  we  v.ill 
run  up  against  the  possibility  that  no 
one  may  be  in  the  House,  waiting  either 
for  a  conference  or  to  take  action  on 
what  we  have  done. 

Surely  if  we  leave  here  tonight  with- 
out doing  something  about  the  debt  ceil- 
ing, some  people's  faces  are  going  to  be 
red — very  red. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  some  questions  of  the  able  chair- 
mnn  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

We  have  discussed  these  two  amend- 
ments— the  original  amendment  and  the 
amendment  offered  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  Of  course,  I  believe  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  could  han- 
dle this  matter.  But  I  should  like  to  ask, 
for  both  Senators — the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia — what  assurance  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  can  give,  not  only  to 
us  but  also  to  the  other  Members  of  this 
body  about  what  could  take  place  this 
year,  not  next  year,  but  during  this  Con- 
gi-ess  in  reference  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  in  .sympathy  with  what  the  Sena- 
tor is  trying  to  do.  I  fear  that  we  would 
have  grave  difficulty  if  this  matter  were 
added  to  this  particular  bill.  But  his  ar- 
gument strikes  a  completely  responsive 
chord  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  verj-  much  concerned  about 
the  matter.  I  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  about  it.  emph.isizing  it.  and 
he  wrote  me  a  letter  assuring  me  that, 
starting  July  1,  which  is  tomorrow,  the 
administration  would  release  $4.4  bil- 
lion of  these  funds  of  1973  contract  au- 
thority and  that  next  year  they  would 
release  the  remainder. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

E.xrcuTivE   Office   of   the   Presi- 
dent.   Office    of    Management 

AND   BlTDCET. 

Washington,  B.C.,  June  7,  1972. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,   U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Ms.  Chairman:  I  am  pleased  to  pro- 
vide answers  to  the  three  questions  contained 
In  your  letter  of  June  2.  The  questions  and 
answers  follow: 

1.  "Please  advise  me  under  what  authority 
the  Executive  Branch  withholds  these  funds 
from  the  States,  frustrating  the  Congres- 
sional Intent  as  expressed  in  the  authoriza- 
tion acts?" 

Answer:  Authority  for  withholding  fimda 
Is  contained  in: 

Section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
use  6651  "Antlde.'iciency  Act" 

Acting  Attorney  General  decision  of  Feb- 
ruary 25.  1967  which  stated  "An  appropria- 
tion act  places  an  upper  and  not  a  lower 
limit  on  expenditures." 

2.  "Is  It  going  to  take  action  by  Congress 
to  release  the  funds  so  Impounded? 

Answer:  We  expect  the  Executive  will  re- 
lease from  reserves  $4.4  billion  of  the  1973 
contract  authority  on  or  before  July  1.  Con- 
gress enacted  1973  contract  authority  which 
is  contained  in  the  1970  Highway  Act  and 
although  these  funds  were  apportioned  to 
the  States  in  December  1971.  they  were  In- 
tended for  use  dturlng  1973.  The  1973  budget 
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contemplates  a  highway  program  of  $4.4 
billion  in  1973  and  we  do  not  anticipate  a 
cliange  In  the  1973  highway  budget. 

3.  "If  not,  under  what  circumstances  and 
In  what  maimer  can  Congress  expect  the 
Executive  Brancli  to  release  these  impounded 
funds  which  now  exceed  a  full  year's  au. 
tliorlzatlon?" 

Answer:  We  would  anticipate  the  remain- 
ing funds  in  reserve  after  the  release  of  the 
$4.4  billion  In  1973  wotUd  be  released  in  fis- 
cal year  1974. 

The  President  has  requested  for  1973  that 
the  Congress  enact  a  total  Federal  outlay 
limitation  as  a  part  of  the  nation's  need  to 
restrain  inflationary  forces.  This  proposal 
does  not  permit  an  Increase  in  the  highway 
prc^ram  In  1972  or  1973,  because  Increased 
highway  outlays  would  make  the  objective 
of  controlling  total  Federal  outlays  even 
more  difficult. 

I    trust    the    foregoing    Information    has 
been  of  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

George  P.  SHnxTz.  Director. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  further- 
more, I  inquired  into  tliis  matter  and  I 
think  the  Senator  will  find  that  what  I 
have  to  say  about  it  is  entirely  in  line 
and  in  agrreement  with  what  he  said,  and 
also  with  the  position  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon). 
when  we  feel  that  these  dedicated  funds, 
ta.xed  for  this  purpose,  are  not  a  proper 
subject  for  impotmdment.  We  feel  it  is 
mi-sleading  and  deceptive  to  tell  the 
American  people  tiiat  they  are  being 
taxed  and  that  the  money  will  be  spent 
for  this  purpose  and  then  not  spend  it 
for  that  purpose.  Especially  is  that  the 
case  of  tinist  funds  under  the  unified 
budget  basis.  The  effect  of  the  withhold- 
ing of  funds  in  the  dedicated  areas 
means  that  we  are  spending  more  in  the 
undedicated  areas.  So  that,  in  the  last 
analysis,  whether  we  want  to  admit  it  or 
not,  we  are  taking  the  funds  taxed  for 
one  puiT>ose  and  spending  them  for  an- 
other. That  is  not  right.  It  is  inexcusable. 
I  would  be  happy  to  cooperate  with  the 
Senator  in  stopping  this  kind  of  proce- 
dure in  the  future. 

We  will  have  other  measures  on  which 
we  can  add  this  amendment.  It  might  be 
well  that  the  committee  have  a  chance 
to  study  the  amendment,  as  well  as  the 
amendment  to  which  it  is  offered,  and 
other  suggestions  Senators  might  have, 
to  try  to  see  if  we  can  perfect  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  it. 

While  agreeing  on  what  the  Senator 
Is  trying  to  achieve,  I  would  also  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  this  agreement 
should  be  offered  on  a  revenue  bill.  If 
sent  to  the  House,  I  would  suspect  that 
while  technically  it  might  be  a  revenue 
measure,  that  the  House  allocates  to  it- 
self what  is  and  w^hat  is  not  a  revenue 
measure.  If  there  is  any  doubt,  if  the 
House  takes  the  view  that  they  regard  it 
as  a  revenue  measure,  they  will  not  con- 
sider It. 

To  assure  that  the  measure  will  be 
voted  on  the  House  side,  we  almost  have 
to  add  it  onto  an  important  revenue 
measure  that  the  House  desires  to  see 
enacted.  We  are  going  to  have  several  of 
those  between  now  and  the  end  of  this 
session.  We  will  have  another  debt  limit 
bill.  I  think,  in  one  of  the  future  ones,  I 
would  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  Sen- 
ator in  designating  what  we  would  think 


would  be  the  appropriate  veliicle.  I 
would  be  happy  to  support  something  of 
that  sort  and  go  to  conference  with  the 
House  and  try  to  prevail  on  them  to  agree 
precisely  to  what  the  Senate  did,  or,  if 
they  insist  on  a  compromise,  then  the 
best  compromise  between  the  two  Houses 
that  can  be  agreed  on. 

It  is  so  late  in  the  day  now  on  this 
measure  that  I  do  not  think  this  is  the 
best  vehicle  for  this  purpose.  We  will 
have  better  ones — not  one,  but  several 
revenue  bills  that  would  be  better  fitted 
for  this  amendment.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senator,  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  would  press  this  matter  in 
connection  with  some  other  measure, 
and  also  accord  the  Finance  Committee 
the  opportunity  to  study  it  while  we  are 
working  on  this.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  extend  the  highway  tax.  anyway,  in 
order  to  go  ahead  with  our  highway  pro- 
gram, an  area  in  which  the  two  Senators 
are  most  interested.  And  I  would  espe- 
cially salute  the  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  for  the  magnificent 
work  for  the  good  of  this  Nation  that  he 
has  performed.  I  am  going  to  go  before 
their  committee  urging  them  to  improve 
our  existing  statutes — on  the  authorizing 
part — and  I  want  to  assure  the  Senator 
that  he  will  have  my  complete  coopera- 
tion on  the  funding  part  of  it. 

We  on  the  Finance  Committee  do  not 
have  the  privilege  of  spending  this  money 
or  authorizing  it.  All  we  do  is  have  the 
pleasure — if  we  want  to  call  it  that — of 
voting  a  tax  to  try  to  pay  for  this.  But 
we  realize  it  is  a  duty  and  a  responsibility 
and  we  should  work  hand  and  glove  with 
those  who  have  this  Nation's  interest  at 
heart,  as  does  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  to  see  that  this  Nation's  inter- 
ests do  not  suffer,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  such  public  works  that  benefit 
the  entire  economy  and  everyone  in  it. 
So  that  I  want  to  assure  the  Senator 
that  I  am  sympathetic  to  what  he  wants 
to  do  and  if  we  are  here  after  this 
recess — and  I  am  positive  that  we  will  be, 
unless  so.me  higher  power  shou'd  decide 
that  nothing  shall  transpire  during  the 
remainder  of  this  year — we  will  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  this,  and  someone  like 
myself  will  not  be  required  to  oppose  it 
on  procedural  grounds,  but  support  it 
wholeheartedly  and  enthusiastically  and 
try  to  muster  the  largest  possible  vote 
that  can  be  achieved  for  it. 

If  we  insist  on  putting  it  on  this  bill, 
I  think  it  would  confuse  the  issue,  and  a 
major  confrontation  may  take  place 
during  the  next  few  days.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  he  voted,  and  so  did  I,  for  the 
20-percent  increase  in  social  security. 
The  President  said  on  television  last 
night  that  he  was  opposed  to  it  because 
it  might  be  inflationary  and  it  might  not 
be  adequately  funded.  Well,  people  can 
debate  that.  I  personally  think  that  the 
amendment  is  properly  funded  and  the 
committee  staff  thinks  so  too.  but,  never- 
theless, there  is  room  for  argument  be- 
tween men  of  good  will 

It  may  be  that  just  one  or  two  people 
in  the  House  will  do  what  they  are 
threatening  to  do.  to  object  to  this 
matter  being  agreed  to  by  the  House, 
forcing  it  into  the  Rules  Committee  and 
requiring  it  to  go  over  a  day  or  so  under 


the  somewhat  arbitrary  rules  that  exist 
over  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
situations  of  this  sort  and  actually  put- 
ting this  Government  in  a  situation  of 
financial  distress  for  the  next  several 
days.  I  do  not  think  that  the  American 
people  would  imderstand  the  Senate  or 
any  group  of  Senators,  however  well 
motivated,  in  bringing  this  Government 
to  its  knees  and  in  fiscal  chaos  over  a 
difference  of  $L8  billion  of  impounded 
funds  in  the  highway  trust  fund. 

They  can  understand,  I  think,  if  the 
confrontation  is  over  the  20-percent 
increase  in  social  secuiity,  when  82 
Senators  voted  for  and  only  four  voted 
against,  and  are  determined  to  insist  on 
it.  I  would  think  then,  that  we  should 
keep  the  issue  clear.  It  may  well  be  that 
there  will  be  the  most  serious  confronta- 
tion between  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  to  occur  in  years.  If  that 
develops,  I  hope  it  will  be  made  crystal 
clear  to  everyone  in  the  country  that  it  is 
not  on  this  other  issue,  meritorious 
though  it  is,  but  on  something  that  peo- 
ple can  well  understand  that  the  Con- 
gress would  be  concerned  about  suf- 
ficiently so  that  it  would  insist  on  having 
its  way,  even  if  the  Executive  insisted  on 
using  all  the  power  available  to  him.  and 
even  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  or  even  if  certain  peo- 
ple in  the  House  did  insist  on  their  own 
notion  of  impeding  action  on  a  measure 
so  significant  as  this. 

Thus.  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator 
would  not  insist  on  adding  this  amend- 
ment on  this  bill,  and  I  will  promise  him 
that  if  he  can  cooperate  with  us  in  this 
regard,  I  will  assure  him  that  we  will 
offer  him  the  opportunity  to  offer  his 
amendment  and,  unless  we  can  perfect 
something  better.  I  will  not  only  agree  to 
it  but  will  support  it  and  speak  for  it, 
if  he  wants  me  to.  on  some  more  appro- 
priate vehicle. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  carefully  to  the  chaiiTnan  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  I  am  not  going  to 
attempt  to  labor  the  points  that  he 
makes. 

I  want  to  indicate  frankly  that  I  do  not 
believe  the  confrontation  w^ould  be  a  seri- 
ous one  for  the  very  reason  that  all  that 
would  be  necessary  is  for  the  Secretaiy 
of  Transportation  to  ad\'ise  the  States 
that  additional  obligational  authority  is 
now  available  to  them.  The  money  would 
not  have  to  move  immediately,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
knows.  It  would  be  merely  to  notify  them 
that  these  additional  sums  would  be  com- 
ing. And  tliey  could  therefore  plan  more 
efficiently.  And  that  has  been  said  many 
times  hei'e  today. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
frontation I  am  talking  about  it  is  a  con- 
frontation on  social  security.  I  would 
think  that  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
issue  would  like  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  matter  is  more  complicated  or  to 
confuse  the  matter. 

I  do  not  think  they  would  like  to  have 
the  simple  and  clear-cut  issue  that  the 
20-peicent  increase  on  social  security  is 
what  is  preventing  this  bill  from  becom- 
ing law. 

Because  of  the  confrontation  over  so- 
cial security  that  is  in  the  process  of  de- 
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veloping.  I  would  feel  that  it  would  be 
mo.st  desirable  that  we  limit  the  bill  to 
one  extraneous  amendment,  the  20-per- 
cent mcrease  in  social  security  and  settle 
that  at  this  point  with  the  assurance 
that  we  will  help  the  Senators  to  settle 
the  other  point  before  the  yeai  is  out, 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand what  the  Senator  said.  There 
is  no  Senator  that  would  want  to  bring 
the  administration  of  our  Government 
to  its  knees  because  of  a  lack  of  money 
or  to  create  chaos. 

These  terms  have  been  used.  However, 
I  recognize  the  understanding  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  of  the  problem 
und  the  very  delicate  place  in  which  he 
■.nil  find  himself  with  his  colleagues.  I 
understand  that.  However.  I  want  again 
for  the  record  to  show  that  the  Sena- 
tors in  question  who  have  offered  these 
amendments  did  so  in  the  very  best  of 
faith,  believing  that  what  has  been  done 
is  wrong  and  tiiat  it  should  be  stopped. 
And  this  is  the  forum  where  men  stand 
and  where  men  offer  amendments  and 
express  themselves.  And  that  is  what  has 
been  done  here  today. 

So  if  we  have  taken  this  time,  we  have 
done  it  with  a  pui-pose  which  I  think 
i.s  generally  agreed  is  a  good  pui-pose. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  assurance 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee that  at  a  later  date  this  year  he  will 
be  ready  to  join  with  us  and  others  to 
handle  this  matter  and  to  stop  tliis  prac- 
tice. And  if  there  is  a  word  that  I  might 
want  to  use  concerning  this  practice,  I 
might  say  that  I  believe  it  is  an  uncon- 
scionable practice.  It  is  not  a  constitu- 
tional right  that  the  President  has  to 
impound  trust  funds  dedicated  to  a 
specific  pui-pose  and  paid  for  by  the  con- 
stitutents  of  all  Senators  who  serve  in 
this  body. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  who 
spoke  of  good  will  desires  to  be  a  Senator 
of  good  will  and  appreciates  the  assur- 
ance that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  given  that  this  is  not  a  matter  to  be 
rectified  in  the  years  ahead,  but  now,  in 
the  immediate  weeks  ahead.  So,  as  far 
as  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  con- 
cenicd.  he  would  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port Senator  Bellmo.\  and  Senator  Ran- 
dolph in  trying  to  obtain  release  of  high- 
way trust  funds  for  fiscal  1972. 

Montana's  highway  authorization  is 
$91  million  for  fiscal  1973.  which  begins 
tomorrow.  Instead,  it  is  getting  $46.3  mil- 
lion. State  highway  officials  advise  me 
that  Montana  has  matching  funds  to  uti- 
lize 80  million  Federal  dollars.  Montana 
did  not  have  contract  letting  duiing  June 
because  available  Federal  funds  were  less 
than  $1  though  spending  authority— 
and  money — were  otherwise  available 
except  for  impoundment  by  the  Nixon 
administration. 

Earlier  this  month.  Montana  was  in  a 
position  to  let  contracts  totaling  $19  mil- 
lion Federal  share  and  S3  million  State 
share,  in  highway  construction  contracts, 
creating  110,000  man-days  of  employ- 
ment, sorely  needed  because  of  the  can- 
cellation of  the  ABM  construction. 
Governor  Anderson  has  identified  over 


$20  million  worth  of  highway  work  with- 
in an  80-mile  area  of  Conrad. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Can- 
non > .  The  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  question  occurs  now  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
make  a  motion.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
for  his  comments.  However,  I  would  like 
to  respectfully  disagree  with  him  on  one 
point. 

To  me.  the  release  of  the  trust  funds 
by  the  President  is  a  highly  desirable  ob- 
jective. But  to  me  there  is  a  greater  ob- 
jective which  I  believe  Congress  needs 
to  produce. 

We  have  to  stop  once  and  for  all  this 
practice  of  impounding  trust  fimds.  We 
have  had  a  series  of  events  in  which  the 
executive  department,  for  whatever  rea- 
son, has  impounded  the  funds  and 
stopped  the  highway  construction  in  its 
tracks. 

And  when  the  President  thinks  it  is 
for  the  good  of  the  country  or  for  what- 
ever reason  he  might  have,  they  turn 
the  money  loose  in  a  great  surge  and  the 
costs  of  the  highway  construction  go  up 
and  the  people  who  use  the  highways  are 
not  getting  the  benefits  of  the  contribu- 
tions they  have  made  to  the  country. 

Therefore.  I  agree  that,  while  we  could 
get  the  executive  department  to  release 
whatever  the  amount  impounded  actu- 
ally is,  I  would  Uke  to  see  the  practice  of 
impounding  highway  trust  funds 
stopped  once  and  for  all.  I  want  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
for  the  commitment  he  has  made  that 
later  in  an  appropriate  vehicle  he  would 
be  willing  to  support  legislation  that 
will  make  certain  that  the  highway  trust 
fund  does  pass  in  an  orderly  way  to  the 
States  so  that  the  construction  of  high- 
ways can  proceed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  individually  as 
well  as  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
for  their  cooperation  in  moving  this  im- 
portant measure  to  the  White  House  as 
soon  as  we  can  get  it  there. 

I  assure  the  Senators  that  I  uill  co- 
operate with  them  in  bringing  this  mat- 
ter to  a  conclusion  at  the  earliest  prac- 
tical date. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  am  fully  in  accord 
with  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  just  said  and  with 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  attempted  to  do. 

I  would  point  out  that  one  of  the  cas- 
ualties of  the  Nixon-Brezhnev  treaty  was 
the  cancellation  of  the  Safeguard  proj- 
ect in  the  area  of  north-central  Mon- 
tana. That  means  that  the  imemploy- 
ment  rate  in  Montana  has  increased 
from  about  6.9  percent  to  just  under  9 
percent.  It  has  created  a  situation  which 
could  be  alleviated  in  part  through  the 


disburserr,ent  of  the  trust  fluids  which 
are  in  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  the 
purpose  of  road  construction. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Montana 
fMr.  Metc.alfi  and  I  have  written  to  the 
Secretary-  of  Transportation  and  others 
seeking  to  bring  about  a  disbursement  of 
these  funds  which  have  been  impounded, 
which  I  do  not  think  is  a  constitutional 
practice. 

And  what  I  say  applies  to  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Presidents.  These 
tioist  funds  consist  of  the  people's  money, 
paid  in  imder  the  law  and  created  into  a 
trust  fund.  The  longer  the  funds  are  im- 
pounded, the  more  the  cast  of  the  high- 
way construction  is  going  to  be. 

So  I  would  hope  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  statements  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  R.'^NDOLPH'  and  the  distingui.shed 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Bellmon* 
and  others  that  the  administration 
would  take  this  situation  to  heart  and 
recognize  that  it  means  something  to 
the  States  concerned,  that  the  moneys 
are  there  and  available,  and  that  no  ap- 
propriations are  called  for  because  the 
taxes  have  been  paid.  And  it  would  not, 
if  released,  bring  about  any  increased  in- 
flation, but  v.'ould  perhaps  make  it  pos- 
sible to  bring  about  tlie  construction  that 
is  badly  needed  in  the  highway  systems 
at  a  cost  cheaper  today  than  several 
months  from  now. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  I  assure  him  of  my  full 
support,  and  the  same  goes  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BELLMON  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
reassuring  and  comfozting  to  see  the 
method  and  the  fashion  in  which  this 
discussion  has  concluded.  I  would  like  to 
make  some  remarks  for  the  Record  be- 
cause many  statements  have  been  made 
on  a  subject  which  is  profound  and  very 
complicated:  and  one  that  this  body  and 
some  of  its  committees  have  gone  into 
many  times.  It  relates  to  the  general 
doctrine  of  impounding  appropriated 
funds.  The  power  of  impounding  and  the 
responsibility  of  impounding  is  an  old 
question  in  this  country.  Ever  since  the 
time  of  George  Washington  there  has 
been  this  question  of  whether  the  Presi- 
dent can  impoimd  funds.  It  is  a  question 
that  has  been  plaguing  tliis  country  and 
from  time  to  time  this  Congress. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  State  of 
Nebraska  and  all  other  States  are  in- 
volved in  this  matter  I  would  be  con- 
strained to  vote  against  the  amendment 
of  either  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  or 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  This 
would  be  principally  becau'^e  of  the 
method  and  also  the  timing  that  was 
suggested  in  these  proposals. 

In  brief,  the  amendments  are  quite 
abrasive.  In  effect  they  tell  the  admin- 
istration and  the  President: 

We  are  not  going  to  let  you  finance  any 
further  expenditures  of  this  government.  We 
are  not  going  to  do  it  because  we  will  not 
raise  th<»  debt  celling  unless  you  do  a  specific 
thing. 
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The  specific  thing  is  a  release  of  cer- 
tain fimds.  That  is  the  essence  of  the 

amendments. 

Normally  I  would  have  no  objection  to 
that  if  we  had  time  to  debate  it  and 
bring  out  all  the  aspects  of  the  subject. 
We  could  then  inquire  why  the  President 
was  impounding  this  fund:  whether  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  trust  fund  makes  any 
difference  as  against  a  situation  of  im- 
potmding  conventional  appropriations. 
But  the  clock  is  ticking  away  and  it  is 
an  impo;.ition  on  the  present  calendar 
and  agenda  of  the  Senate  to  place  some- 
thing this  important  against  the  pres- 
sure of  time:  with  the  possibility  of  the 
executive  department  not  being  able  to 
function  unless  they  knuckle  mider  to  the 
performance  of  a  specific  requirement. 
In  my  thinking  that  is  a  little  too 
abrasive,  and  I  hope  that  would  be  the 
prevailing  sentiment  in  tliis  Chamber. 

The  President  has  his  problems,  too. 
The  United  States  has  its  problems.  The 
President  has  not  been  withholding  these 
funds  iust  maliciously,  whimsically,  and 
arbitrarilv.  He  has  been  withholding 
these  funds  also  for  what  he  considers 
a  good  purpose. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  has  taken  the 
attitude  he  has  taken  and  also  that  the 
two  Senators,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, have  taken  by  withdrawing  their 
amendments.  I  think  this  colloquy  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  has  served  a  good  pur- 
pose. It  dramatizes  a  sore  point  in  the 
economy  and  progress  of  our  States  in- 
volving an  important  segment  of  the 
highway  system. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  was  on 
the  Public  Works  Legislative  Committee 
when  that  act  became  law.  So  I  am 
familiar  with  the  history  of  it.  But  I  do 
want  to  say  the  fashion  in  which  this 
subject  has  been  handled  and  brought 
to  our  attention  would  not  be  the  best 
approach.  If  either  amendment  were 
adopted,  it  would  be  a  precedent  that 
would  be  set.  It  would  mean  that  any 
time  we  get  to  a  point  in  this  Congress, 
in  a  fit  of  pique  or  a  high  point  of  emo- 
tion, and  would  say  to  the  President.  "Mr. 
President,  you  cannot  fund  the  Govern- 
ment any  longer  unless  you  comply  with 
a  condition  that  is  uppermost  in  our 
minds  now."  We  would  be  acting  very 
arbitrarily.  That  would  be  a  poor  way  to 
govern  a  nation  of  208  miUion  people. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  beg  the 
indulgence  of  the  Senate.  For  14  years  I 
have  served  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
and  now  as  ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Roads.  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  him.  While  I  am  sure 
the  phrase  was  used  inadvertently,  his 
character  would  never  be  associated  with 
the  phrase,  blackmail. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  all  justice  that 
the  chairman  is  ab.solutely  correct  in  say- 
ing that  he  has  opposed  withholding 
whether  by  a  Democratic  administration 
or  a  Republican  administration.  As  I 
said,  I  have  had  an  opposite  \iew.  When 
President  Johnson  or  President  Nixon 
thought  it  was  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  to  withhold  funds  to  curb 
inflation  I  supported  them. 


To  make  the  record  clear,  the  state- 
ment I  have  placed  in  the  Record,  sup- 
plied by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, must  be  the  litest  on  withholding: 
the  statement  supplied  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  shows  some  $7.7  billion 
on  July  1 . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  1973. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  1973.  But  it  is  cor- 
rect that  the  President  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  said  $4.4 
billion  will  be  released  tomorrow.  July 
1,  1972. 

The  table  which  has  been  read  into  the 
Record  may  give  the  impression,  for  ex- 
ample, that  $110  million  is  withheld  for 
Arizona.  Actually,  it  will  be  reduced  70 
percent  on  July  1,  1972,  as  will  the  fig- 
ures for  other  States,  with  the  exceptions 
shown  in  the  list  I  have  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  placed  the  matter 
in  its  correct  perspective  in  a  table  I  de- 
scribed when  the  Senator  was  on  the 
floor.  That  table  will  be  in  the  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
together  with  correspondence  I  have  had 
on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FEDERAL  AID  HIGHWAY  FUNDS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1973 


March  7.  1972. 


State 


Apportioned 


Released 


Alabama... $98,200,781 

Alaska 51.111.617 

Arizona 90.821,  UO 

Arkansas 90,019.204 

California 394,246.721 

Colorado 86,250.276 

Connecticut 117.427.103 

Delaware 25,525,497 

Florida 135,455,883 

Georgia  104.620,134 

Hawaii 5^iJ^?J^ 

Idaho 31,294,657 

Illinois 323,981.209 

Indiana S^^}??1? 

Iowa        74,415,032 

Kansas 5HSi5S? 

Kentucky 76.902.497 

Louisiana 1^".  524.  565 

Maine     28.031.937 

Maryland 147.781.957 

Massachusetts 163. 156,  951 

Michigan 193,605,181 

Minnesota 102,947,610 

Mississippi ,?l«,  Ut 

Missouri ll^'  ?"■  326 

Montana 63,662.903 

Nebraska ^^■IfA'il 

Nevada    31,646275 

New  Hampshire 25  392.963 

New  Jersey '^^■""' Jil 

New  Mexico. ^'•*'?52: 

New  York ^IIV.I^^. 

North  Carolina M  221,  606 

North  Dakota ^^  'S5 ''? 

Ohio     179.977,901 

Oklahoma 52.  563.  948 

Oregon 105.177.583 

Pennsylvania ^55' ?1§  5lc 

Rhode  Island *?  ^S?  ??^ 

South  Carolina M  ???' :„ 

South  Dakota 33,  615,  465 

Tennessee ,,<!?,« 

Toxa.                                 234,652  581 

m," 66444,396 

vermant::::::::::.::; "■67^,?2o 

Virginia               129.339.708 

Washington, U?n?t'^« 

West  Virginia ^IVn^??!? 

Wisconsin... ^q  «r  Ifq 

Wyoming ?????'ib? 

District  ol  Columbia (lili;!; 

Puerto  Rico 10,096,657 


$74,462,000 
36.  529. 000 
28,179.000 
68.139.000 

322, 153. 000 
65,531.000 
89,454.000 
19.175.000 

108.  355. 000 
80.  532. 000 
41.821.000 
23, 009. 000 

252,  258.  000 
68, 933. 000 
56,  362. 000 
50.185,000 
58.571.000 

105.773,000 

20. 950.  000 

112.700.000 

127,506.000 

154.739.000 

79,006,000 

38,  750,  000 

89,471,000 

46,  258, 000 

29,  869.  000 

23.  496, 000 
18.983.000 

1  in.  354,  000 
38,171,000 

294, 758.  OOn 
75.524.000 
24  061,000 

146.268.000 
41.005.000 
79,  014,  000 

199.549.000 
36.  518  000 
34.  558,  000 

24,  552. 000 
57. 603.  000 

189  992.000 
49.481.000 
18.634.000 
99.148.000 

105.154,000 
95.  483.  000 
53. 948  000 
28,  468. 000 
58. 040. 000 
10.  358,  000 


Tlie  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Congre=;s  will, 
very  shortly,  begin  development  of  the  Ped- 
eral-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1972. 

Construction  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System,  our  principal  road-building  aciiviiy 
since  1956.  Is  now  more  than  three-quarters 
completed.  We  must,  therefore,  begin  for- 
mulating a  new  highway  program  to  meet 
the  needs  for  highway  transportation  services 
that  continue  to  exist. 

For  us  to  do  this,  and  for  the  States  to 
carry  out  an  orderly  highway  program,  it  is 
essential  to  know  that  the  authorized  level 
of  funding  will  be  available  from  year  to  year. 
During  the  past  five  years,  the  wiihlioldii.g 
of  highway  obligational  authority  by  the 
executive  branch  has  made  impossible  the 
accurate  long-range  planning  that  a  highway 
program  requires. 

Such  action  also  has  delayed  the  comple- 
tion of  Important  highway  segments  and  con- 
tributed to  increase  In  their  ultimate  cost. 

On  September  20.  1971,  Transportation  Sec- 
retary John  A.  Volpe  announced  the  release 
of  $400  million  in  previously  impounded 
highway  funds.  I  indicated  that  I  hoped  this 
action  was  a  signal  that  the  administration 
recognized  the  Importance  of  full  funding 
of  the  highway  program.  However,  further 
administrative  restrictions  have  been  imposed 
on  the  ability  of  States  to  choose  what  types 
of  projects  tiiey  will  undertake. 

The  most  recent  reports  indicate  that  Pres- 
identially-imposed  impounded  highway  ob- 
ligational authority  now  totals  $6.2  bUllon. 
In  light  of  the  pressing  highway  transporta- 
tion needs  and  of  the  urgency  for  develop- 
ing a  new  highway  program,  I  continue  my 
appeal  for  you  to  direct  the  release  of  all 
Impounded  "highway  funds  so  that  existing 
commitments  can  be  met  and  the  Congress 
can  develop  a  new  program  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  it  can  be  implemented. 

Jennings  Randolph, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
U.S.  Senate. 


The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC,  March  20,  1972. 
Dear  Senator  Randolph:  This  is  In  fur- 
ther replv  to  your  telegram  of  March  7.  re- 
garding funding  for  the  Federal-aid  High- 
way program  and  proposals  for  future  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  highways. 

The  Administration  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  1972  program  of  $5  billion  is  appropriate 
within  the  overall  budgetary  situation,  will 
maintain  reasonable  progress  in  highway 
construction,  and  relates  to  other  national 
concerns,  such  as  the  prevention  of  further 
inflationary  price  increases. 

Regarding  the  amounts  of  Federal-aid 
Highway  funds  currently  in  reserve.  $5.7  bil- 
lion represents  authorizations  provided  by 
Congress  for  use  in  the  upcoming  fiscal  year, 
1973.  Of  the  remaining  $900  million;  $623 
million  represent  amounts  Intended  for  use 
in  1972  which  have  been  withheld  for  budg- 
etary and  economic  reasons  and  S268  million 
represent  balances  from  prior  efforts  to  curb 
inflation  and  meet  statutory  outlay  ceilings. 
At  the  $5  billion  level  set  by  this  Adminis- 
tration, the  1972  program  will  be  the  largest 
annual  amount  ever  obligated  for  Federal- 
aid  to  highways.  Therefore,  we  can  hardly 
consider  it  to  be  a  reduced  program,  even 
though  the  maximum  amount  authorized  for 
1972  will  not  be  obligated  this  year.  We  do 
not  believe  that  this  reduction  of  11  percent 
from  the  maximum  is  a  severe  penalty  to  pay 
for  reestablishing  price  stabUlty  and  real 
economic  growth. 

While  the  primary  responsibility  for  the 
selection  of  projects  to  be  funded  rests  with 
the  States,  the  Federal  Government  is  inter- 
ested   in   the   types   of   projects   which   are 
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funded  so  that  national  Interests  and  press- 
ing transportation  problems  are  addressed 
To  assure  that  adequate  attention  is  given 
to  national  interests  and  to  urban  programs, 
which  had  been  authorized  by  the  Congress 
but  were  not  receiving  full  attexitlon,  certain 
priority  goals  were  set  for  the  1972  program. 
These  goals  relate  to  the  Interstate  System 
and  to  urban  programs,  particularly  the  ur- 
ban extensions  of  primary  and  secondary 
highways  and  the  TOPICS-trafflc  operations 
Improvement  projects.  While  there  is  flexi- 
bility on  a  State-by-State  basis,  more  ade- 
quate attention  to  these  programs  for  Im- 
portant areas  Is  required  on  a  nationwide 
basis. 

Finally,  regarding  new  programs  for  the 
future,  the  Secretary  of  Tran^iportatlon  re- 
leased the  1972  Highway  Needs  Report  on 
March  14.  After  an  extensive  study  of  the 
situation,  the  Administration  has  announced 
an  Important  new  Initiative  to  restructure 
and  stren£,'ll;en  Federal  assistance  programs 
to  the  States  and  localities  for  highways, 
urban  mass  transportation,  and  other  stir- 
face  transportation  improvements.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  new  program,  outlined  In  the 
1972  Highway  Needs  Report,  and  to  be  Im- 
plemented through  the  proposed  1972  Ped- 
eral-ald  Highway  legislation,  will  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  future  develop- 
ment of  our  national  surface  transportation 
systems,  and  permit  States  and  localities  to 
make  decisions  on  transportation  svstems 
which  are  best  suited  to  their  Individual 
needs 

I    hope   that    the   above    information   has 
clarified  our  position  on  this  matter  for  you. 
Sincerely, 

William  L   Gifford, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 

US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  29.  1972. 
The  Pbesident, 
7";ie  White  Houne, 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  William  L.  Gifford  In  response  to 
my  telegram  of  March  7  to  you  In  that  mes- 
sage I  expressed  my  concern  over  the  con- 
tinued practice  of  withholding  highway  ob- 
llgatloiial  authority. 

I  have  read  Mr.  Glfford's  response  carefully 
and  have  considered  fully  the  rationale  which 
he  offers  for  administrative  Impoundment  of 
fun:ts  authorized  by  the  Congress  to  be 
spent  by  the  States  for  highway  purposes. 
While  he  attempts  to  Justify  the  Administra- 
tion's course  of  action,  this  rationale  Is  to- 
tally Inconsistent  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Congress  as  expressed  in  law,  as  well  as 
detrimental  to  the  Highway  Program. 

While  he  Is  correct  In  that  a  $5  billion 
highway  program  In  1972  is  the  largest  in 
our  history.  It  Is  still  significantly  below  the 
level  anticipated  and  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. The  reduction  from  that  level",  when 
combined  with  earlier  redtictlons,  serves  only 
to  compound  an  already  unsatisfactory  situa- 
tion. I  have  said  before  and  I  believe  now. 
that  the  withholding  of  obllgatlonal  author- 
ity contributes  more  to  inflation  than  It  re- 
lieves. It  is  Important  to  remember  that 
the  bulk  of  our  highway  spending  Is  for  the 
Interstate  system  and  tliat  we  are  committed 
to  the  completion  of  a  connected  network  of 
Interstate  highways.  These  highways  must 
be  completed  eventually,  and  a  substantial 
f)ortlon  cf  the  construction  is  being  post- 
poned until  a  time  when  prices  are  even 
higher  than  they  are  now. 

I  hope  that,  in  his  letter,  Mr.  Gifford  did 
not  Intend  to  leave  the  impression  that  the 
$5.7  billion  scheduled  for  use  In  fiscal  year 
1973  was  obllgatlonal  authority  that  would 
be  available  only  at  the  beginning  of  that 
year.  Tlie  fact  is  that  this  S5.7  billion  Is 
available  now  and  Is  an  accumulation  of  Im- 
pounded obllgatlonal  authority  from  past 
years.  A  new  obllgatlonal  authority  will  be- 
come available  In  fiscal  1973. 


I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  the  manip- 
ulation of  highway  funds  to  determine  the 
form  of  the  Federal-Aid  program  through 
e.Kecutlve  decree.  Traditionally,  and  by 
law.  the  States  are  entitled  to  determine 
which  types  of  highway  projects  they  wish 
to  carry  on,  consistent  with  Federal  statutes. 
The  recent  action  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  establishing  a  headquarters 
account  from  which  the  States  could  draw 
funds  only  for  specific  purposes.  Is  in  direct 
opposition  to  past  practice  and  the  intent 
of  Congress.  I  commend  the  goals  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  In  meet- 
ing certain  urgent  needs  in  the  highway  sys- 
tem. I  recognize  the  need  for  spot-Improve- 
ment to  Improve  highway  safety,  the  elimi- 
nation of  railroad  grade  crossings,  and  slml- 
l!\r  activities.  I  do  not,  however,  believe  that 
the  control  over  project  selection  by  the 
States  to  the  extent  established  b>y  the  Ad- 
ministration is  wise. 

I  have  reviewed  in  detail  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Secretary  Volpe  for  restructuring 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Program.  In  some 
Instances  they  represent  other  sharp  depar- 
tures from  historical  practices.  In  that  Secre- 
tary Volpe  Is  attempting  to  develop  a  unified 
approach  to  transportation,  his  philosophy 
is  consistent  with  mine.  No  single  element 
of  the  national  transportation  system  should 
be  considered  separate  from  others.  I  will 
carefully  examine  the  details  of  the  Secre- 
tary's recommendations,  however,  to  assure 
that  the  effectiveness  of  existing  programs 
Is  not  compromised  by  this  move  toward  a 
unified  approach. 
Truly, 

Jennings  Randolph. 

Chairman. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  31, 1972. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
and  thank  you  for  your  March  29  letter  to 
the  President  In  further  reference  to  the 
matter  of  fundmg  for  the  Highway  program 
and  the  recommendations  of  Secretary  Volpe 
for  restructuring  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Program.  You  may  be  assured  your  letter  will 
be  brought  to  the  President's  attention  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  and  .also  shared  with 
the  appropriate  members  of  the  staff. 
With  cordial  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Tom  C.  Korologos. 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President. 


May  n,  1972. 
Hon.  John  A,  Volpe, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  have  reviewed 
Instructional  Memorandum  30-2-72  which 
describes  Federal-Aid  Highway  funds  in- 
tended to  be  released  for  obligation  during 
Fiscal  Year  1973. 

We  are  disturbed  that  once  again  the  total 
amount  to  be  released  Is  considerably  below 
that  authorized  by  the  Congress.  The  break- 
down also  raises  some  questions  In  my  mind 
for  w»hlch  there  are  no  apparent  answers. 
Proposed  obligation  level  for  the  Interstate 
System  Is  S2.8  billion  as  compared  with  au- 
thorized level  of  $4  billion.  The  proposed 
$2.8  billion  Is  not  only  below  the  authorized 
level,  btit  Is  less  than  that  proposed  by  the 
Administration  in  Its  legislative  recom- 
mendations. Funds  for  primary  roads  are  $135 
million  below  the  authorized  level;  for  sec- 
ondary roads.  $40  million  under  authorized 
level:  and  for  urban  highways,  $55  million 
below  authorized  level.  At  the  same  time, 
proposed  obligations  for  the  urban  system 
and  TOPICS  are  higher  than  those  authorized 
by  the  Congre?;.=. 

The  proposed  obligations  contain  no  funds 
for  the  special  primary-secondary  program 


nor  for  the  bridge  replacement  program,  nor 
for  the  economic  growth  center  highway  pro- 
gram. 

We  would  appreciate  receiving  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  Department's  reasons  for 
allocating  funds  hi  the  manner  Indicated  by 
Instructional  Memorandum  30-2-72,  Includ- 
ing $238  million  for  reserves.  Such  an  ex- 
planation would  be  helpful  to  the  Committee 
In  further  evaluation  of  the  legislative  pro- 
posals advanced  by  the  Administration. 
which  you  discussed  before  us  yesterday. 

The  Instructional  Memorandum  also  states 
that  "The  extent  to  which  there  wUl  be  posi- 
tive State-by-State  controls  by  classes  of 
funds  has  not  yet  been  determined."  We 
would  appreciate  Information  on  what  type 
of  "state-by-state"  controls  you  have  In 
mind. 

With  personal  regards  and  official  esteem.  I 
am. 

Truly, 

Jennings  Randolph, 

Chairman. 


The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 

Wa.ihingtnn.  DC,  May  26. 1972. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sen.ator  Randolph  :  Your  letter  of 
May  11  discusses  plans  for  the  program  levels 
of  the  Federal -aid  Highway  Program  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973  and  makes  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  Instructional  Momoradum  30-2- 
72  which  was  released  by  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration  on  May  3. 

The  President's  Budget  for  1973  estab- 
lished a  S4.4  billion  level  of  obligations  for 
the  Federal-aid  Highway  Program  in  1973. 
The  budget  further  Included  the  composi- 
tion of  the  $4.4  billion  as  arrived  at  with 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  The 
material  which  I  am  describing  is  outlined  on 
page  720  of  the  Appendix  to  the  budget  docu- 
ment. As  you  indicate,  the  goals  by  Individ- 
ual classes  of  funds  vary  greatly  percentage- 
wise from  the  Congressional  authorizations. 
The  $2.8  billion  obligation  limitation  for  In- 
terstate construction  Is  only  70  percent  of 
the  authorized  amount  while  again  as  you 
mention  the  Urban  and  TOPICS  limitations 
far  exceed  the  authorized  amounts.  For  these 
latter,  of  course,  untised  monies  are  available 
from  prior  fiscal  years  authorizations,  and 
the  indicated  1973  levels  would  represent 
some  "catch-up." 

Since  the  various  classes  of  Federal -aid 
highway  monies  are  apportioned  on  differ- 
ing apportionment  formulas.  It  was  con- 
sidered appropriate  In  our  tentative  alloca- 
tions of  the  $4.4  billion  to  address  each  of  the 
Individual  authorizations  separately.  This 
gives  to  each  State  a  summation  of  individ- 
ual allocations  rather  than  a  single  alloca- 
tion based  on  a  relationship  between  the 
total  authorized  amounts  and  the  budget 
allowance.  It  was  this  computation  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  States  with  the  In- 
structional Memorandum  so  that  the  States 
would  have  the  benefit  of  our  best  estimates 
of  the  Federal-aid  resources  which  will  be 
available  to  them  during  1973.  The  Federal 
Highway  Administration  has  always  at- 
tempted to  keep  the  States  Informed  as  to 
the  program  levels  which  they  may  expect 
during  the  Immediate  futtire  in  order  to  as- 
sist them  In  planning  and  scheduling  the 
year's  construction  program. 

You  asked  specifically  about  the  $238  mil- 
lion reserve.  This  Is  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing Items  shown  on  page  720  of  the  Budget 
Appendix: 

Bridge  replacement $57,446,000 

Emergency   relief 80,000,000 

Administration 100,554,000 

Total 238,  000,  000 

You  will  note  that  It  does  Include  some 
of  the   Bridge  Replacement  Program   about 
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which  you  expressed  particular  concern.  The 
reason  for  handling  the  Bridge  Replacement 
Program  In  this  manner  Is  that  obligations 
against  those  authorizations  will  not  follow 
an  apportionment  formula,  but  rather  will 
result  from  individual  allocations  of  the 
money  based  on  the  speed  at  which  the  In- 
dividual States  advance  projects  to  obliga- 
tion status.  The  Economic  Growth  Center 
Highway  program  Is  handled  In  the  same 
manner  and  would  normally  be  Included  In 
the  reserve.  However,  under  the  reduced 
overall  program  level  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1973,  it  Is  not  expected  that  much  will  be 
able  to  be  undertaken  on  Economic  Growth 
Centers. 

Your  final  request  concerns  our  plans  for 
"State-by-State"  controls  of  obligation  au- 
thority during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  As  of 
this  time,  there  has  been  no  positive  decision 
on  this  matter.  Certainly  we  will  keep  the 
controls  by  individual  classes  of  funds  to  a 
minimum  consistent  with  meeting  the 
budget  objectives.  Unfortunately,  however. 
If  we  fall  to  Institute  some  controls  on  a 
fund-by-ftmd,  State-by-State  basis  we  will 
have  no  assurance  of  meeting  the  several 
separate  program  levels  which  the  Offifte  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  set  for  the 
Federal-aid  Highway  Program.  We  shall  be  in 
touch  with  you  promptly  as  further  decisions 
are  reached  concerning  the  necessity  for 
fund-by-fund  controls. 
Sincerely, 

John  Volpe. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Washington,  D.C,  June  8,  1972. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
Chairman,  Public  Works  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Jennings:  I  annotinced  at  the  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  In  Houston  yesterday, 
that  the  entire  $4.4  billion  In  obligation 
authority  for  Federal  Aid  to  Highways  for 
FY  1973  will  be  released  on  an  annual  basis 
rather  than  in  quarterly  amounts  as  has 
been  done  In  previous  years. 

The  formal  release  will  be  made  by  June  15 
with  the  funds  becoming  available  July  1. 

Releasing  the  funds  in  this  manner  pro- 
vides maximum  flexibility  to  each  State  to 
plan  and  schedule  its  Federal-aid  highway 
projects  as  appropriate  for  the  Stale.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  will  provide  for  more  orderly 
execution  of  each  State's  highway  program 
and  avoid  sudden  changes  In  the  obligation 
amounts  such  as  have  occurred  in  some 
years.  I  am  happy  to  be  thus  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  our  Nation's  highway  program 
and  I  hope  that  it  wUl  be  good  news  to  you 
Sincerely, 

John. 


The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  De.\r  Mb.  President:  I  am  Informed 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation  has 
made  highway  funds  available  for  obligation 
during  fiscal  year  1973  In  an  amount  signifi- 
cantly below  that  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Again  I  mtist  express  my  opposition  to 
the  continued  administrative  withholding  of 
these  funds.  As  I  have  stated  on  other  oc- 
casions, this  practice  not  only  Is  contrary 
to  the  expre.ised  will  of  the  Congress,  it  also 
results  In  unnecessary  delays  and  price  es- 
calation in  the  development  of  our  national 
highway  system. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  the  fiscal 
year  1973  obllgatlonal  level,  for  it  also  is 
below  that  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion in  legislation  which  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  this  week. 

It  is  my  hope  that  administrative  Impound- 
ment of  highway  obllgatlonal  authority  will 
be  stopped  and  that  currently  Impoimded 
authority  be  released  so  that  the  States  can 


resume  their  normal  schedules  of  highway 
development. 

Jennings  Randolph, 
U.S.  Senate,  Chairman,   Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC.  June  12.  1972. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Randolph:  This  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  recent  telegram  reg.irding  the 
adequacy  of  funding  for  the  Federal  high- 
way program. 

The  Administration  believes  that  the  re- 
quested level  of  1972  and  1973  funding  for 
the  Federal  highway  program  meets  the  fol- 
lowing key  criteria: 

Consistent  with  the  overall  Federal  eco- 
nomic and  budgetary  situation,  which  re- 
quires careful  fiscal  management  and  pre- 
vention of  further  inflationary  pressures. 

Adequate  to  maintain  reasonable  progress 
on  highway  construction.  Including  the  In- 
terstate system,  and  a  concentrated  safety 
effort. 

Given  these  criteria,  the  Executive  has 
found  it  necessary  to  hold  some  highway 
funds,  primarily  funds  for  use  In  fiscal  year 
1973,  In  reserve. 

The  President  has  requested  the  Congress 
to  enact  a  total  Federal  outlay  limitation 
as  part  of  this  nation's  need  to  restrain  In- 
flationary forces.  This  proposal  does  not  per- 
mit an  Increase  In  the  highway  program  be- 
cause Increased  highway  outlays  would  make 
the  objective  of  controlling  total  Federal 
outlays  even  more  difficult. 

We  hope  the  above  has  been  of  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

William  L.  Gifford, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 

June  12,   1972. 
Hon.  John  A.  Volpe, 
Secretary  of  Transportation, 
U.S.  Department  of  Trarisportation, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  have  received  your 
letters  of  May  2G  and  June  8  which  explain 
the  Department  ol  Transportation's  plans  for 
Federal-Aid  Highway  spending  during  the 
1973  fiscal  year. 

The  information  you  provided  is  greatly 
appreciated.  I  am  unable  to  agree  however, 
with  the  Department's  reasonmg  m  adopt- 
ing this  course.  The  fact  remains  '..hat  the 
proposed  obllgatlonal  level  of  $4.4  billion  Is 
stUl  substantially  below  the  amount  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  on  the  basis  cf  what  we 
know  to  be  real  and  demonstrated  highway 
transportation  needs,  and  Is  well  within  the 
financial  capabilities  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund. 

I  was  somewhat  relieved  to  learn  that  the 
bridge  replacement  program  has  not  been 
abandoned  totally  In  the  Department's  plans 
for  1973.  The  proposed  expenditure  of  $57.- 
446,000.  however.  Is  only  slightly  more  than 
one-third  of  the  authorized  amount  for  this 
purpose.  Tills  level  of  spending  is  totally  In- 
consistent with  the  Department's  own  assess- 
ment of  the  magnitude  of  bridge  replacement 
needs.  I  am  likewise  distressed  that  the  De- 
partment has  chosen  to  abandon  the  Eco- 
nomic Growth  Center  Program  after  only 
one  year  of  experience. 

Your  decision  to  release  the  entire  obllga- 
tlonal authority  tor  Fiscal  Year  1973  on  an 
annual  basis  rather  than  quarterly  shotUd 
be  helpful  to  the  total  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Program.  The  states  will  be  able  to  move 
aJiead  without  waiting  for  periodic  releases 
throughout  the  year.  My  only  regret  Is  that 
approximately  $6.2  billion  in  obllgatlonal 
authority  remains  Impounded  and  unavail- 
able for  expenditure.  When  the  Department 
released  $400  million  In  previously  Im- 
pounded  highway   funds  last  fall.   I   hoped 


that  the  accumulated  obllgatlonal  authority 
wotild  continue  to  be  released.  This  appar- 
ently Is  not  the  case,  and  It  appears  as 
though  we  can  anticipate  continued  with- 
holding and  further  accumulations  In  the 
Trust  Fund. 

I  appreciate  your  promptness  In  respond- 
ing to  my  earlier  inquiry  and  In  keeping  me 
Informed  as  to  developments  within  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  relating  to  the 
Federal -Aid  Highway  Program. 

With  personal  regards. 
Truly, 

Jennings  Randolph, 

Chairman. 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

OF  Transportation, 
Washington,  DC.  June  13.  1972. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  behalf  of  Secre- 
tary Volpe,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  June  12  with  respect  to  Fed- 
eral-.\id  Highway  spending  In  Fiscal  Year 
1973. 

Your  letter  has  been  brought  to  the  Secre- 
tary's attention,  and  you  may  expect  to  hear 
from  him  at  an  early  date. 
Sincerely, 

A.  B.  Virkler  Legate, 

Executive  Secretary. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  have  to  say, 
after  hearing  the  debate,  aiid  I  say  this 
'p.ith  f;reat  feeling  for  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  'will  the 
Senator  yield '.^ 

Mr.  COOPER  I  yield. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  circulated  the 
table  dated  May  31,  1972.  This  repre- 
sented the  best  figures  we  could  get. 
Now  the  administration  has  seen  fit  to 
release  S4.4  billion  it  has  been  withhold- 
ing for  many  months  and  that  makes  an 
eloquent  argument  for  this  legislation. 
That  could  be  based  on  a  legal  ba^is  so 
that  the  highway  construction  could  pro- 
ceed in  an  orderly  way  and  not  be  backed 
up  in  such  huge  amounts  and  cause  our 
contractors  to  suddenly  have  a  flurry  of 
activity  after  bemg  inactive  which  has 
caused  high  unemployment  in  the  con- 
struction industry'. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  taken  enough 
time.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  with- 
draw my  amendment,  but  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  redraft  it  as  a  bill  and  to  reintro- 
duce it  immediately. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  mind  withholding  his  with- 
drawal for  the  moment? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Very  well. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  been  waiting 
for  some  time  and  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  remarks. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  very  healthy  that  this  has  been 
brought  up  today  and  I  am  very  happy 
it  is  going  to  be  disposed  of  the  way  it  is. 

While  I  am  in  sympathy  with  this  I 
think  I  would  have  to  join  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  in  his  attitude  toward 
votintr  against  the  amendment.  I  wish  to 
say  this.  We  could  sometimes  do  with  a 
little  more  con.sistency  in  the  Senat-e.  A 
few  years  a^.o  during  another  adminis- 
tration I  introduced  an  amendment  In 
which  I  was  trying  to  get  certain  funds 
released  from  the  highway  trust  fund 
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and  the  principle  of  that  amendment 
was  that  the  President  had  no  power  to 
withhold  highway  trust  fiuids.  As  I  re- 
call, I  lost  by  a  substantial  majority  on 
a  somewhat  straight  party  hne  vote. 
Now  we  are  in  a  different  situation.  My 
ideas  have  not  changed,  however.  I  do 
not  think  any  President  has  the  right  to 
witlihold  trust  funds. 

There  i.s  a  different  argument  to  be 
made  on  appropriated  funds,  but  not  on 
trust  funds. 

I  would  like  to  .say  this  while  I  have 
the  floor:  Various  States  have  come  face 
to  face  with  the  specific  problem  involved. 
My  own  Stale  of  Colorado,  for  example. 
for  6  or  7  years  has  been  involved  in 
building  the  Straight  Creek  tunnel,  a 
tunnel  which  goes  imder  the  Continental 
Divide  below  Loveland  Pa.ss.  Building 
that  tunnel  has  diverted  approximately 
50  percent  of  all  of  the  Federal  inter- 
state highway  fluids  which  go  to  Colo- 
rado There  Is  no  question  of  ius  bein^ 
a  valuable  asset  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
State  when  it  is  finished,  but  in  the 
meantime,  with  50  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral funds  for  Colorado  going  into  that 
Straight  Creek  tunnel,  anyone  with  a  lit- 
tle imagination  can  see  what  the  with- 
holding of  the  lughway  funds  does  to  the 
remainder  of  the  interstate  liighway  pro- 
gram in  Colorado 

I  had  hoped  we  could  get  a  principle 
established  .some  day  which  we  could  get 
over  to  thi.s  administration,  or  to  any 
other  administration,  that  trust  funds 
cannot  be  withheld.  As  I  said,  the  argu- 
ment on  appropriated  funds  is  a  little 
different. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  wish  to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1314 

Mr  BENNETT,  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No  1314  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  con.sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Allen'.   The  amendment  will   be  read. 

The  legL^lative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  1,  after  line  5.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  165(h)  (1)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
disaster  losses)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  attributable  to  a  disaster  which  oc- 
curs during  the  period  after  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year  and  on  or  before  the  last  day 
of  the  6th  calendar  month  beginning  after 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year.  and". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  disasters  occurring  after 
December  31.  1971.  In  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  explain  the  amendment,  I  would  like 
to  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  I  realize  that  during 
the  debate  what  I  said  could  well  be  de- 
scribed, as  the  Senator  ?-&'\A.  by  the  word 
"abrasive."  I  hope  It  did  not  affect  my 
friend  from  West  Virginia  m  this  man- 
ner. When  one  finds  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  the  devil's  advocate  and 
finds  himself  alone,  facing  an  organized 
group,  sometimes  he  puts  on  a  little  more 


steam  than  he  ordinarily  would.  I  had 
no  intention  that  anything  I  said  appear 
personal.  It  was  not  Senators  I  was 
against:  it  was  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
have  a  very  genuine  esteem,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  knows,  and  personal  af- 
fection for  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  Sena- 
tor. I  only  felt,  as  he  has  indicated,  that 
during  the  vigor  of  the  debate,  if  certain 
statements  are  made  and  the  one  who  is 
arguing  from  the  opposite  point  just  does 
not  make  response,  he  actually  has  not 
discharged  the  obligation  to  which  he 
has  attached  himself.  So  I  am  sure  our 
colleagues  well  understand  the  situation, 
and  certainly  on  this  matter/  as  on  all 
matters,  I  attribute  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah  the  very  best  of  intentions  and  the 
vei-y  highest  legislative  responsibility. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  appreciate  that  ex- 
pression. The  affection  between  us  is 
shared.  I  hope  the  time  will  never  come 
when,  in  the  heat  of  debate,  it  may  be 
dimmed  or  tarnished, 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  relates  to  the  recent  floods  in 
South  Dakota,  in  a  number  of  the  States 
in  the  region  of  our  Nation's  Capital — 
the  States  lying  to  the  north  and  south 
of  us,  and  2  days  ago  in  California. 

This  amendment,  which  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  administration  and  has 
the  approval  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  can  be  attached  to 
this  bill  without  risk,  even  though  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  said  he  felt  safe  in  taking 
only  one  amendment  to  conference.  He 
knows  of  and  agrees  with  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  sure  he  would  have  re- 
membered it  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
heat  of  this  debate. 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  speed 
up  the  tax  relief  that  is  already  pro- 
vided in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in 
the  case  of  casualty  losses,  such  as  the 
damages  resulting  from  these  floods. 

Under  present  law,  if  a  casualty  loss 
results  from  a  presidentially  proclaimed 
disaster  before  the  income  tax  return 
filing  date — which  for  substantially  all 
individuals  means  between  January  1 
and  April  15 — then  the  taxpayer  may 
elect  to  treat  the  loss  as  though  it  had 
occurred  in  the  last  taxable  year.  This 
means  that  he  can  file  his  return,  or  an 
amended  return,  and  deduct  the  loss 
from  last  year's  income.  The  taxpayer 
thereby  receives  whatever  tax  benefit  he 
would  be  otherwise  entitled  to — reduc- 
tion of  income  taxes  to  be  paid  or  re- 
fund of  income  taxes  ali^eady  paid — 
promptly,  instead  of  having  to  wait  un- 
til the  following  year  to  claim  the  de- 
duction. However,  under  present  law,  if 
an  individual  suffered  damages  from 
the  floods  of  this  past  week,  then  he 
must  wait  until  early  1973,  when  he  files 
his  income  tax  return  for  1972,  before 
he  can  deduct  his  losses  from  these 
floods. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  to  ex- 
tend to  presidentially  proclaimed  disas- 
ters in  the  first  6  months  of  the  taxable 
year  the  same  treatment  that  present  law 
provides  for  such  disasters  occurring,  in 
the  case  of  individuals,  in  the  first  3^2 
months  of  the  taxable  year.  This  will 


enable  those  who  suffered  from  the 
recent  floods  to  file  claims  for  their 
1971  taxes,  deducting  from  their  1971 
incomes  the  amotmt  of  their  casualty 
losses  from  these  floods.  This  will  pro- 
nde  fimds  that  can  be  used  promptly 
to  rebuild  lost  homes  and  property. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  Treasury 
Department  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  will  provide  assistance  to  tax- 
payers to  determine  the  amount  of  their 
damage  and  to  file  theh-  refund  claims 
and  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
will  do  eveiything  possible  to  expedite 
the  payment  of  those  refunds. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  not  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  but  for  the  ur- 
gency of  this  particular  situation  and 
the  assurances  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment that  prompt  congressional  action 
will  result  in  prompt  tax  relief  to  those 
people  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as 
to  suffer  damages  from  these  floods.  The 
relief  is  not  new,  in  the  sense  that  it 
builds  upon  an  existing  provision  in  the 
law.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
already  had  experience  in  administering 
the  existing  law.  The  provision  will 
speed  up  tax  benefits,  but  it  probably 
will  have  no  effect  upon  tax  revenues 
during  fiscal  1973.  merely  hastening  by 
about  9  months  the  time  when  the  re- 
funds will  be  made  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  need.  Mr.  President  is  wide- 
spread. Disasters  to  which  this  amend- 
ment applies  have  occurred  since  April 
15  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky.  Texas, 
Washington,  North  Dakota.  South  Da- 
kota, Florida,  Virginia.  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  California. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  means  that 
those  who  suffered  damage  in  the  ter- 
rible floods  recently  can  get  their  tax 
relief  now.  so  that  they  will  have  the 
money,  and.  particularly  if  it  comes  in 
the  form  of  refunds,  as  most  of  it  will, 
they  will  have  money  promptly  to  help 
them  In  their  trouble  and  to  cover  the 
cost  of  this  damage. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  have  of- 
fered the  amendment  to  this  bill  except 
for  the  urgency  of  the  situation.  If  we  go 
out  today  and  do  not  come  back  until  the 
17th  of  July  and  then  we  take  some  days 
after  that  time  to  handle  the  problem. 
these  people  will  have  already  faced  the 
responsibility  and  the  job  of  cleaning  up 
and  the  opportimity  to  get  money  to  help 
them  would  have  pa.ssed. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  who 
has  to  be  off  the  floor  at  tiie  moment,  has 
authorized  me  to  say  he  will  accept  the 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference. 

I  see  present  the  acting  manager  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
informed  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  no  objection 
to  this  amendment.  It  does  simple  jus- 
tice. It  would  accelerate  tax  reiiuctions 
for  losses  which  have  occurred  by  rea- 
son of  the  recent  terrible  flood  by  1  year 
and  permit  taxpayers  to  deduct  losses 
from  this  year's  return  rather  than  wait 
until  next  year.  I  think  it  is  equitable. 
I  think  it  is  fair.  I  am  also  informed  that 
members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
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Committee  have  asked  to  include  this 
amendment  to  the  debt  limit  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  voted  on 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  im- 
derstand  that  there  is  at  least  one  more 
amendment  to  be  offered,  and  the  spon- 
sor of  that  amendment  has  been  con- 
tacted. 

EXECUTI\^  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time  that 
the  Senate  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 

U.S.  ARMY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  the  first  nomination  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  those  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc.  Without  objection,  the  nom- 
inations are  confirmed  en  bloc. 


PROFILE  OF  A  SOLDIER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  in  a 
few  days  the  final  chapter  will  be  added 
to  an  outstanding  soldier's  career  when 
Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland  completes 
his  statutoiT  4-year  tour  as  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  and  retires  from  active 
senice.  His  service  has  spanned  an  era 
from  horse-drawn  artillery  to  guided 
missiles,  lasers,  and  helicopters,  to  in- 
clude combat  in  three  wars.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  our  departing  Army  Chief  of  Staff. 

General  Westmoreland  was  bom  in 
Spartanburg  Comity,  S.C..  March  26, 
1914.  He  attended  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  We.st  Point,  N.Y.,  as  an  ap- 
pointee from  South  Carolina,  and  was 
commissioned  as  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  field  artillery  upon  graduation  June 
12,  1936.  He  was  marked  early  as  a  leader 
at  the  Academy  and  concluded  his  cadet 
years  as  first  captain  of  the  Corps  of 
Cadets. 

His  distinguished  combat  record  be- 
gan during  World  War  II  when  he  com- 
manded an  artillery  battalion  in  north 
Africa  and  Sicily.  Following  D-day,  he 
fought  with  the  9th  Infantrv-  Division 
from  Utah  Beach  through  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  into  Germany.  In  Oct.ober  1944 
he  was  named  chief  of  staff  of  the  divi- 
sion as  it  moved  from  the  German  border 
to  a  linkup  with  Soviet  Army  troops  at 
the  Elbe  River.  During  the  hostilities  in 
Korea,  then  Colonel  Westmoreland,  in 
August  1952,  took  command  of  the  187th 


Airborne  Regimental  Combat  Team  His 
unit  was  cited  as  a  distinguished  unit  by 
the  Republic  of  Korea  and  he  was  recog- 
riired  with  his  first  star  at  the  yoiuig  age 
of  38,  an  age  when  most  officers  are  lieu- 
tenant colonels.  In  Vietnam,  General 
Westmoreland  ser\ed  concurrently  as 
Commander  of  the  U.S.  Military  Assist- 
ance Command,  Vietnam,  and  Com- 
manding General  of  the  U.S.  Army,  Viet- 
nam. In  peacetime.  Westmoreland  com- 
manded the  101st  Airborne  Division  and 
the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  and  served  as 
the  Superintendent  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point, 

His  advancement  through  the  ranks 
has  been  rapid  and  marked  with  the 
drive  for  progress  and  for  seeking  a  bet- 
ter method  of  accomplishing  the  task. 

Most  of  the  4  years  General  West- 
moreland has  served  as  Chief  of  Staff 
has  been  characterized  by  transition — 
the  change  from  a  larger  Vietnam- 
oriented  Army  to  a  smaller  Army  moving 
toward  greater  professionalism  and  bet- 
ter prepared  to  meet  its  worldwide  com- 
mitments. His  goal  has  been  to  mold  the 
Army  into  one  based  uix)n  the  highest 
standards  of  performance,  self-disci- 
pline, and  individual  dedication  and 
pride.  He  oriented  and  supervised  the 
program  to  establish  the  modern  Volun- 
teer Army  with  a  zero  draft  as  its  target. 
He  was  quick  to  identify  the  strains  and 
stresses  in  the  Army  caused  by  the  con- 
flict of  Vietnam.  Through  a  series  of  sig- 
nificant and  far-reaching  decisions,  he 
has  reestablished  the  Army's  objectives 
and  by  inspirational  leadership  has  in- 
creased the  forward  progress  of  the 
Army.  Tliis  final  period  of  service  is  the 
watershed  of  an  illustrious  career  and 
an  unselfish  contribution  to  the  Army 
and  to  the  security  of  our  Nation. 

Several  years  ago.  General  Westmore- 
land wrote  a  letter  to  each  officer  of  the 
U.S.  Army  entitled.  "Integrity."  As  a 
final  note  to  a  great  soldier  and  Ameri- 
can, I  would  like  to  quote  the  last  para- 
graph of  that  letter: 

In  this  uncertain  world  our  best  judg- 
ments may  prove  wrong.  But  there  Is  only 
one  sure  path  to  honor — unfaltering  hones- 
ty and  sincerity  in  word  and  deed.  I  charge 
every  officer  to  shoulder  his  responsibility  as 
I  expect  every  officer  to  earn  our  Nation's 
trust. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  General 
Westmoreland  has  earned  his  Nation's 
trust  and  beyond  that,  an  expression  of 
thanks  and  admiration  as  a  true  patriot. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  Gen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland  ends  36  years 
of  military  service  with  his  retirement 
on  June  30.  1972.  Today  the  Senate  con- 
firms his  nomination  for  appointment 
for  life  as  General  of  the  Army. 

From  his  cadet  days  as  regimental 
commander  and  first  captain  through 
his  many  assignments  culminating  as 
Chief  of  Staff — first  soldier  of  our  fine 
Ai'iny — his  career  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  leadership,  dedication, 
solid  achievement,  and  contribution  to 
the  Army,  to  his  country  and  to  his 
countrymen. 

General  Westmoreland  gained  his 
practical  experience  as  a  soldier  in  the 
Tunisian  deserts,  Normandy  hedgerows. 


German  forests,  Korean  paddies,  and 
jungles  of  Vietnam. 

Tlie  unique  confiict  in  Vietnam  re- 
quired General  Westmoreland  to  exer- 
cise his  great  talent  for  diplomacy  and 
tact  to  maintain  balance  during  the 
emotional  and  political  storms,  both 
Vietnamese  and  American,  which  pre- 
vailed, sometimes  at  peak  intensity, 
throughout  this  controversial  war. 

The  Vietnam  situation  has  been  char- 
acterized by  many  and  varied  restraints 
which  tended  to  shape  our  general  stra- 
tegy and  conduct  of  the  war.  General 
Westmoreland  was  continuously  re- 
quired to  develop  military  solutions  to 
matters  influenced  by  the  most  complex 
political,  economic,  social  and  psycho- 
logical modifying  factors.  He  carried  out 
lus  assignment  with  all  the  talent  and 
dedication  of  a  great  leader  and  soldier. 

During  his  tour  as  Chief  of  Staff,  he 
has  taken  far-reaching  initiatives  and 
made  many  bold  decisions  to  set  the 
Army  on  the  road  to  new  standards  of 
professionalism  He  has  cut  the  pattern 
for  the  Army  to  follow  in  the  complex 
transition  from  a  force  of  1.5  million 
men  to  a  smaller,  highly  professional 
force  qualitatively  structured  to  support 
the  national  strategy  requirements  of 
the  coming  decade. 

President  Nixon  expressed  the  senti- 
ments of  all  of  us  when  he  told  "Westy" 
as  he  pinned  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  upon  him — 

The  Nation  had  to  have  a  strong  man.  a 
decent  man.  a  good  man  as  Chief  of  Staff. 
You  were  the  right  man  In  the  right  job 
at  the  right  time. 

I  salute  General  Westmoreland  for  his 

distinguished  career,  his  highly  valuable 
services,  and  the  liigh  standard  he  has 
set  as  a  soldier  and  a  soldier-statesman. 
My  affection  and  good  wishes  are  ex- 
tended to  him  and  to  Mrs.  Westmore- 
land, in  all  of  which  Mrs.  Stennis  joins. 
Their  work  will  live  and  I  know  they 
will  continue  to  live  useful  years  which 
I  hope  will  be  many. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wholeheartedly  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Stennis  in  praise  of  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland, 

A  military  officer's  commission  reposes 
"specal  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
patriotism,  valor,  fidelity,  and  abilities" 
of  those  upon  whom  it  is  conferred.  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland's  performance  of 
duty  during  his  long,  faithful  career  gives 
special  meaning  to  the  words  of  trust 
and  confidence.  His  service  to  his  coun- 
try is  an  inspiration  to  all  those  who  have 
served  with  him  and  to  those  who  will 
follow  after. 

A  grateful  nation  salutes  him  as  he 
completes  his  outstandmg  military  career 
and  wishes  him  Godspeed. 


U.S.  NAVY 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Rear  Adm.  Marmaduke  G.  Bayne 
to  be  vice  admiral 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 
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U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps. 

Mr.  \L\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  Without  objection,  they 
are  confirmed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  same  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  Without  objection,  the 
nomination-^  are  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  nominations  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Do  those  nominations 
include  the  name  of  Andrew  E.  Gibson  to 
be  an  A.->.■^lsu^nt  Secretary*  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ye;>. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  Without  objection,  the 
nominations  are  confirmed. 


FEDERAL  MARITIME  COMJ.IISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Ashton  C.  Barrett,  of  Mi.'isissippi, 
to  be  a  Federal  Maritime  Commissioner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS   PASSED   OVER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
next  two  items,  nominations  to  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  are  to  be 
passed  over  for  consideration  later  in 
the  day.  Certain  Senators  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
inations will  be  passed  over. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S   DESK 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
nominations  In  the  Army  and  in  the 
Navy  which  had  been  placed  on  the  Sec- 
retary's de.<ik. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  Inimediately  no- 
tified of  the  confirmation  of  these  nom- 
inations. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
coiisent  that  the  Senate  return  to  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMI- 
TATION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15390)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  4-month  extenson  of  the  pres- 
ent temporarv'  level  in  the  public  debt 
limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Roth)  . 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  last  week  I 
submitted  an  amendment,  No.  1266,  to 
H.R.  15390,  the  House-passed  bUl  ex- 
tending this  country's  $250  billion  debt 
ceiling  to  October  31,  1972. 

The  amendment  called  for  a  strictly 
defined  ceiling  on  Federal  outlays  during 
fiscal  year  1973  and  would  apply  equally 
to  Congress  and  the  administration. 
Overspending  by  the  Congress  would  be 
subject  to  Presidential  veto;  new  legis- 
lative proposals  from  the  White  House 
would  have  to  be  accompanied  by  con- 
comitant reductions  in  existing  program 
activities. 

I  introduced  a  similar  measure  last 
March  when  the  debt  ceiling  was  also 
under  consideration.  That  language 
pegged  fiscal  year  1973  outlays  at  $246.3 
billion,  but  I  recently  revised  this  figure 
upward  to  $250  billion  due  to  the  post- 
ponement of  revenue  sharing  disburse- 
ments. Both  amendments  conformed  to 
the  administration's  request  for  a  "no- 
holes"  ceiling,  both  gave  the  President 
explicit  power  to  act  if  Congress  over- 
spent, and  both  set  the  spending  ceiling 
at  a  level  which  the  administration  felt 
was  consistent  with  a  necessary  degree 
of  fiscal  stimulus. 

In  all  candor,  the  history  of  spending 
ceilings  in  recent  Congresses  has  been 
less  than  encouraging.  Various  proposals 
have  been  offered  and  debated  since 
1967.  Only  one  has  achieved  any  mea- 
surable degree  of  success — legislation  in- 
troduced by  my  predecessor  John  Wil- 
liams. Even  though  appropriation  bills 
during  1968  often  carried  exemptions 
from  the  Williams-Smathers  bill,  the 
discipline  did  succeed  in  reducing  fiscal 
year  1968  outlays  by  more  than  $6  bil- 
lion. 

In  the  meantime.  Federal  outlays  have 
continued  to  rise  at  an  accelerating  pace. 
We  now  devote  a  larger  share  of  our 
gross  national  product  to  Federal  Gov- 
ernment programs  than  we  have  since 
the  World  War  U  crisis  year  of  1945.  The 
national  debt  has  nearly  doubled  in  20 
years,  rising  by  more  than  a  tliird  since 
1967,  just  5  years  ago! 

Yet,  despite  President  Nixon's  several 
statements  on  his  desire  for  fiscal  re- 
straint, we  face  a  fiscal  year  1973  which 
will  show  record  outlays — at  least  $250 
billion — a  record  deficit — at  least  $37.8 


billion — and  an  increase  in  the  debt  to 
nearly  $480  billion.  But  twice  now,  in 
less  than  5  months,  the  administration 
has  asked  for  a  clean  debt-ceiling  bill, 
effectively  killing  any  chances  for  re- 
sponsible spending  legislation.  I  am 
therefore  not  calling  up  this  amendment, 
thoroughly  conscious  of  the  realities  of 
the  political  process. 

I  recognize  that  the  administration  is 
on  the  horns  of  a  diiemma  with  respect 
to  the  debt  ceiling,  but  I  also  believe  it 
has  been  perfectly  obvious  that  a  social 
security  amendment  would  be  added  by 
the  Senate  to  the  legislation.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  seems  obvious  to  this 
Senator  that  the  administration  v.ould 
have  been  better  ofif  recognizing  this 
reality  and  working  for  a  second  amend- 
ment that  would  have  given  it  meaning- 
ful control  over  inflationary  spending.  In 
any  event,  we  will  not  rein  in  on  this 
spending  spree  until  strong  leadership  Is 
provided  by  administration  leaders  as 
well  as  some  commonsense  demon.strat- 
ed  by  the  Congress. 

The  volume  of  testimony  speaks  for 
itself  as  to  the  need  of  legislation  to 
hold  down  deficit  spending;  the  Presi- 
dent's top  economic  advisers  and  many 
independent  scholars  have  all  warned 
that  a  bulging  budget  in  1973  could 
rapidly  undo  much  or  all  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  toward  curbing  in- 
flation. Can  we  in  good  conscience  pass 
the  authorizing  language  for  the  Presi- 
dent's stabilization  program  and  then 
undercut  these  efforts  with  far  too  much 
spending?  Would  we  not  soon  find  that 
increases  in  social  security  benefits  and 
other  fixed  income  annuities  have  been 
seriously  eroded  by  the  upward  push  on 
prices?  Those  who  would  provide  more 
government  services  and  create  new  pro- 
grams for  a  multitude  of  people  must 
be  subject  to  criticism  if  they  do  not  face 
up  to  the  unpopular  necessity  of  raising 
revenues  for  our  spending. 

Last  November  we  voted  to  selectively 
reduce  taxes,  in  part  to  generate  more 
buying  power  in  the  private  sector.  We 
should  balance  that  congressional  intent 
against  the  enticement  now  of  more 
public  sector  spending.  Irre.sponsible  ac- 
tion here  can  lead  only  to  renewed  infla- 
tion or  increased  taxes.  Either  we  accept 
this  truth  today,  and  act  to  prevent  these 
unv.-anted  outcomes,  or  acknowledge  that 
Congress  must  be  held  accountable  m 
the  months  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  not  offering 
my  amendment  at  the  present  time.  I 
assure  the  Senate  that  I  intend  to  pur- 
sue the  matter  in  the  future. 

If  I  had  offered  my  amendment,  I  had 
intended  to  vote  in  favor  of  increasing 
the  debt  Umit  only  if  my  amendment  had 
been  adopted.  Under  the  changed  cir- 
ctimstances.  I  now  intend  to  vote  for  the 
debt  extension. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
»Mr.  Roth)  for  his  statement  and  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  essence  of  his 
remarks. 

The    ability     of     the    representative 


branch  of  this  Government  to  engage  in 
sucli  profligacy  is  almost  beyond  toler- 
ance. 

Time  and  again  the  Members  of  both 
bodies  go  to  the  American  people  and  ask 
them  to  assume  the  burden  of  inflation, 
to  accept  the  burdens  of  wage  and  price 
controls.  We  have  gone  to  labor  and 
asked  them  to  withhold  their  wage  de- 
mands. We  have  gone  to  business  and 
asked  them  to  reduce  their  profits  and 
prices. 

But  not  one  time  in  my  tenure  in  this 
body  have  I  ever  seen  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  willing  to  accept  the 
same  standards  it  imposes  on  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  more  than  regret- 
table. It  is  the  administration  of  this 
coimtry  which  has  led  the  way  into  pro- 
longed inflationary  crisis. 

Once  again  we  find  ourselves  debating 
the  debt  ceiling  which  has  become  a  bi- 
annual charade  m  the  Congress.  We  im- 
pose a  limit  on  our  debt  and  then  we 
spend  more  money  than  is  within  that 
limit.  EveiT  6,  8,  or  12  months,  we  have 
to  raise  the  debt  ceiling.  It  is  an  absolute 
fraud  on  the  American  people,  to  have  a 
debt  ceiling  without  a  spending  ceiling. 
V/hy  does  Congress  not  see  fit  to  place 
limitations  on  itself? 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth  >  for  raising 
the  issue  before  this  body  during  tliis 
debate.  It  is  particularly  important  when 
we  remember  that  just  2  days  ago  we 
went  tlu-ough  the  annual  bidding  exer- 
cise on  the  appropriation  bill  for  HEW. 
The  President  submitted  a  $27  billion 
appropriation  request  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  bid  it  up  to  $1.5  billion 
and  then  the  Senate  proceeded  to  raise 
it  another  SI. 5  billion.  So  now  we  are  $3 
billion  or  S4  billion  over  the  budget — $3 
billion  or  S4  billion  more  in  debt. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  taxpayers 
will  have  to  pay  the  Congress  ante  once 
again  with  $3  billion  or  $4  billion  of  hard 
earned  money  and  it  is  more  than  likely 
this  will  be  gambled  away  frivolously  on 
programs  of  dubious  value.  But  there  is 
little  doubt  that  taxes  are  going  to  have 
to  go  up  in  this  country  unless  Congress 
heeds  the  wishes  of  the  American  i:>eople 
and  reduces  its  level  of  irresponsible 
spending. 

I  do  not  know  when  this  amendment 
can  come  up  again  but  if  and  when  w-e 
have  an  oi^portunity,  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  will 
again  show  the  same  courage  shown  to- 
day in  offering  it.  I  hope  that  Congress 
wiU  join  him  in  a  display  of  integrity,  rare 
of  recent  days,  in  supporting  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware  for 
yielding  me  this  lime. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
jimior  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  his 
words  of  support  and  I  can  assure  him 
that  it  is  my  intention  at  the  next  op- 
portune moment  to  offer  again  my 
amendment  on  similar  legislation,  in 
order  to  help  bring  deficit  spending 
under  control. 

Let  me  add  that  there  have  been  a 
number  of  Senators  who  have  been  in- 
terested in  this  legislation  and  who  have 
indicated  that  they  will  strongly  support 
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this  amendment  when  it  conies  before 
the  Senate  again,  which  I  hope  will  be 
m  the  not  too  distant  future. 

I  would  also  Uke  to  reecho  what  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  said,  that 
our  irresponsible  legislating  here  means 
that  the  American  people  are  going  to 
pay  for  it  either  through  inflation  or  in 
higher  taxes.  There  is  absolutely  no  way 
to  avoid  that  conclusion,  unless  we  adopt 
a  more  responsible  role  here  in  Congress. 

At  tills  time.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1311 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1311  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Inouyei  .  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

FISCAL     RELIEF     FOR     STATES     WITH     RESPECT     TO 
STATE  PLTBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  .  Title  XI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  .  'With  respect  to  expenditures  for 
aid  or  assistance  made  by  any  St.ite  under 
plans  approved  under  titles  I,  X,  XIV,  XVI, 
and  part  A  of  title  IV  for  any  quarter  end- 
ing after  June  30,  1972.  and  prior  to  July  1, 
1974,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj-  shall 
pay  to  each  State  In  addition  to  such 
amounts  as  are  otherwise  payable  under 
such  approved  plans,  20  per  centum  of  such 
amounts,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  total  of 
Federal  paymenis  exceed  93  per  centum  of 
the  total  of  expenditures  for  such  aid  or 
assistance.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  a  time  limitation  of  30  min- 
utes on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
iNouYEi.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentarv  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator win  state  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Is  that  15  minutes  to 
the  side?' 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
former  Governor  I  have  long  been  in- 
timately associated  with  this  Nation's 
welfare  program.  I  know  the  way  it  has 
helped  helpless  people.  I  consider  it  to  be 
one  of  the  great  humane  endeavors 
which  this  Nation  has  undertaken.  I 
know  the  great  sacnfice  my  State  of 
Oklahoma,  as  well  as  many  other  States, 
has  made  to  support  and  administer  a 
welfare  program  that  is  adequate,  just, 
and  equitable. 

Mr.  President,  much  as  I  admire  the 
welfare  concept  I  also  know  something 
of  the  shortcomings  of  our  present  pro- 
gram. In  the  3'o  years  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Senate  I  have  heard  much 
rhetoric  about  welfare  reform.  Twice  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a 


welfare  reform  act.  For  man  months  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  has  been 
working  on  its  version  of  welfare  reform. 
Much  effort  has  been  put  forth  on  wel- 
fare reform,  but  so  far  as  the  States  and 
the  recipients  are  concerned  the  results 
are  zero. 

Mr.  President,  in  discussing  the  matter 
of  fiscal  relief  for  the  States  through  wel- 
fare reform,  I  have  become  convinced 
that  the  remaining  weeks  of  this  session 
hold  Uttle  promise.  The  facts  are  that 
sufficient  agreement  among  Senators,  be- 
tween Senate  and  House  and  between 
Congress  and  the  administration  to  en- 
able passage  of  such  complicated  and 
controversial  legislation  simply  does  not 
exist.  Unless  the  States  get  fiscal  relief 
for  their  welfare  programs,  and  soon, 
literally  millions  of  the  American  citi- 
zens who  are  least  able  to  survive  the 
hardship  will  have  their  benefits  re- 
duced. This  is  already  happening  in 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  these  reduc- 
tions in  benefits  are  ordered  is  simple. 
The  States  are  out  of  money. 

Over  the  past  5  years,  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  program  has  more  than 
tripled.  This  burden  has  strained  the 
fiscal  resources  of  the  States  beyond 
their  capacity,  and  it  continues  to  grow. 
In  a  number  of  respects  this  Is  due  to 
causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  States 
such  as  a  number  of  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions and  regulations  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— primarily  the  removal  of  residency 
requirements  and  changes  In  the  "man 
in  the  hou.se"  rule. 

The  problems  inherent  in  the  current 
welfare  system  are  generally  recognized 
and  the  administration  has  developed  its 
own  proposal  for  establishing  a  substitute 
system  which  would  be  based  on  essen- 
tially Federal  fimding  and  administra- 
tion. The  proposed  welfare  reform  leg- 
islation iH.R.  li  does  hold  promise  of 
substantial  financial  relief  to  the  States, 
but  as  has  been  stated,  this  measure  has 
been  pending  in  Congress  for  the  past 
3  years  and  the  prospects  for  its  final 
enactment  are  still  uncertain.  Beyond 
that,  the  effective  dates  of  the  proposed 
legislation  would  still  be  at  least  a  year 
and  a  half  in  the  future.  Meanwhile,  the 
fiscal  pressure  on  the  States  continue  to 
mount  to  the  point  where  many  of  them 
are  finding  it  beyond  their  capacities  to 
maintain  these  programs  at  their  pres- 
ent levels.  Within  the  past  2  years  at 
least  20  States  have  found  it  necessary 
to  reduce  the  levels  of  assistance  pay- 
ments to  recipients,  and  if  some  action  is 
not  taken  immediately  for  assisting  them 
in  carrying  this  burden,  it  seems  certain 
that  many  other  States  will,  of  necessity, 
follow  the  same  course  of  action. 

If  it  is  the  intent  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  inaugurate  a  new  program 
based  on  Federal  funding  and  adminis- 
tration, it  would  seem  logical  in  the  In- 
terim for  the  Federal  Government  to  ex- 
tend at  least  some  measure  of  assistance 
to  the  States  to  enable  them  to  bridge 
this  period  of  transition. 

A  number  of  proposals  have  been  ad- 
vanced for  acliieving  this  purpose,  some 
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of  which  have  been  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress and  taken  up  for  corLsideration. 
Such  propasaLs  have  also  been  exten- 
sively considered  and  dLscussed  by  State 
Governors,  individually  and  acting 
through  various  orKanlzations  and 
groups.  Similarly,  last  year  the  National 
Council  of  Stale  Welfare  Adminivtrators 
developed  a  proposal  which  has  been 
uidely  circulated  and  which  has  met 
with  substantial  accepuince  The  Coun- 
cil adopted  this  proposal  in  the  follow- 
ing re.solution: 

Whereas,  the  National  Council  of  State 
Public  Welfare  Administrators  has  supported 
the  basic  cor.cepts  of  welfare  reform;  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Conference  of  Gov- 
ernors recently  reaffirmed  its  support  for  cer- 
tain basic  concept.s  in  welfare  reform  and 
urged  additional  Impn^vements  to  pending 
legislation  now   before  the  Congress;   and 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  requested  the  Congress  to  delay  Imple- 
mentation of  welfare  reform  to  1973,   and 

Whereas,  the  welfare  crisis  i  particularly 
as  It  has  resulted  in  increasing  costs  to  all 
States  and  localities)  is  of  such  severity  that 
It  cannot  wait  for  ultimate  long-range  solu- 
tions; now.  therefore  b«  it 

Resolved,    that    the    National    Council    of 


State  Public  Welfare  AdnUnlstrators  tirge  the 
Congress  to  enact  temporary  legislation  for 
the  period  July  I.  1971  to  June  30.  1973  dur- 
ing which  the  formulae  for  Federal  participa- 
tion In  the  current  public  assistance  aid  pro- 
gi^ms  be  increased  by  twenty  percent  (20rr) 
of  the  current  Federal  formulae  as  it  relates 
to  each  State.  Such  temporary  legislation 
will  permit  careful,  considered  deliberation 
of  welfare  reform  proposals:  it  will  relieve 
State  and  local  taxpayers  of  crushing  bur- 
dens; It  may  prevent  further  reductions  in 
benefits  to  the  poor  and  needy;  and  it  will 
carry  out.  In  part,  the  earlier  commitment  of 
the  Federal  Administration  to  assume  $5 
billion  of  welfare  expenditures  during  the 
ciurent  fiscal  year." 

This  resolution  was  re-afflrmed  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  fifty  directors  on  June  7. 

My  amendment  would  accomplish  this 
objective: 

Essentially  it  calls  for  a  very  simple 
and  effective  method  for  providing  States 
with  a  measure  of  needed  fiscal  relief.  It 
would  simply  increase  Federal  matching 
funds  to  States  by  20  percent  of  the 
existing  Federal  formula  for  each  State. 
This  has  the  virtue  of  being  simple  and 
effective  and  easily  understood.  It  would 
provide   essential   equity   to   all   States. 


since  it  is  based  on  the  existing  estab- 
lished matching  formulas  which  are  re- 
lated to  the  fiscal  capacity  of  each  State, 
and  would  thus  extend  a  measure  of  re- 
lief for  every  State.  The  amendment  is 
based  on  this  proposal  developed  by  the 
State  welfare  administrators. 

Mr.  President,  after  3 '2  years  I  have 
reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
welfare  reform,  which  I  support  in  prin- 
ciple, will  not  occur  during  this  session. 
If  fiscal  relief  to  the  State  welfare  pro- 
grams is  being  held  hostage  in  an  at- 
tempt to  force  action,  such  a  cruel,  cold- 
blooded strategy  should  not  be  permit- 
ted. To  make  millions  suffer  while  fac- 
tions m  the  Congress  and  in  the  admin- 
istration jockey  for  position  is  morally 
reprehensible.  The  Senate  should  act  now 
to  prevent  further  hardship  of  the  aged. 
blind,  disabled,  and  dependent  whose 
benefits  are  presently  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  tabulation  printed  ;n 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


AID  TO  FAMILIES  WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN.  AMOUNT  OF  PAYMENTS  AND  NUMBER  OF  RECIPIENTS  IN  THE  YEARS  1955  AND  1971  BY  STATE 


Stat* 

Numbcf  ol  lamilies 
December  19SS     Dfcember  1971 

Percent  ol 
increase  at 
(dtcrease) 

Payments 
Oscembir  1955     December  1971 

Percent  of 
increase  or 
(decrease) 

National  rank 

in  percent 

ot  increase 

in  money 

payments 

Tola! 

559.885 

, 19,034 

2.863,643 

411.46 

$51,066,073 

776.266 

134,757 

414.761 

395. 089 

6  708.315 

630, 723 

628  828 

93, 926 

224, 790 

1,173,341 

1  113,759 

299,546 

236,786 

2.679  377 

706.886 

718  259 

465  606 

1,191.583 

1.363.798 

362,431 

601,755 

1,498,700 

2,175,076 

870,871 

327,690 

Jl  388.502 

219.767 

256, 723 

26,892 

121.130 

736.725 

469.154 

6.  984. 555 

1.181  958 

164.709 

1.454  485 

1.216  471 

422. 926 

2. 924  086 

355. 522 

387  951 

224  699 

!.  198  355 

1.217,945 

329.  993 

86  661 

381  155 

924  437 

1  299.077 

1.034.413 

64,763 

$554,351,455 

985.  55  . . 

Alabama                    .._  .., 

40.479 

3.521 

17.893 

20.317 

443.260 
29.  578 
30,625 
8.556 
24,398 
88.061 
90.511 
10,547 
6.019 

171.664 
44,  332 
23,191 
21. 195 
39. 325 
60. 721 
16.  575 
52,699 
79.865 

140.410 

36.058 

40,713 

60, 980 

6.109 

11,731 

4  806 

5.351 

106.000 
15.772 

347. 848 

45.616 

4,026 

118,547 
32,021 
26, 949 

173.073 

13,  573 

23,487 

5,770 

53,473 

108.229 
11.665 
4,784 
40.136 
43  833 
22. 103 
35. 127 
2,121 

112.66 
164. 14 

290.25 
183.04 
747.11 
413.68 
471.68 
670.81 

1,082.07 
312.54 
515. 13 
221. 16 
229. 08 
Mt%lS 
472.17 
253.68 
71.31 
110.31 
m.  76 
274. 49 
745. 61 
529.25 
638.88 
357.  93 
243.88 
198. 16 
195. 12 
350. 49 

1.420.88 
428. 23 

1.580.13 
162.86 
553.71 
137  53 
165, 04 
632. 63 
105.48 
675.  95 
502. 49 
302. 04 
188.29 
110.27 
168.81 
417.27 
298,80 
342.96 
354.59 
410.00 
25.24 
336.95 
261.94 

2, 386, 008 

759  923 
2.144  144 
1.963  688 
90  256  51? 
5  240  233 
7,497.554 

1 ,  055, 034 
4, 850  697 
8,093,916 
9,221  530 
3.010.922 
1,232.039 

40,910.727 
6,548.091 
4.499  614 
3,553  639 
4,671  935 
5,350,544 
2,432  184 
8,462  296 
27,209  029 
32.060.016 
8.527.681 

2.  258.  765 
J6  680  032 

937  C59 

1,783,465 

53C  520 

1   158,509 

27,090,000 

1  822  791 

100.069  507 

5.  363  680 

828  991 

19  045  387 

4  344  583 

4.679  716 

41,408  851 

3,112  068 

1  794  929 
924  666 

5,590,528 
12,566,944 
2,168.874 
1,108  405 
7,012,390 
8.625  868 

2  598  950 
8  596.545 

311.476 

207  36 

463.92 

416  95 

397  02 

1.245  45 

730  82 

1.092.30 

1.023.26 

2. 057.  87 

589.  81 

727.% 

905.16 

420.  31 

1.426.87 

826  32 

526.46 

663.22 

292  04 

292  32 

571.07 

1  306,26 

1,715.50 

1  373.97 

879.21 

589.  29 

381    10 

326  39 

594  70 

1  872,78 

856.42 

3.577.08 

288.52 

1  332.  72 

353. 79 

403.30 

1  209.42 

257,14 

1,006  50 

1,316,12 

775  35 

362  66 

311  51 

366.51 

931.81 

557,  24 

1   179,01 

1  106  62 

833.  09 

100,06 

731.05 

380.94 

SO 

Alaska  

1.333 

34 

Arizona     ...... 

4.585 

36 

Arkansas 

7, 178 

38 

Calitornia     

J 52,  326 

10 

Colorado     

^ 5  758 

25 

■ 5.357 

14 

Delaware      

1. 110 

15 

District  ol  Columbia ,.-.,.. 

Florida 

2.064 

_ 21,  346 

2 
2J 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho       

.^ 14,714 

,- 3  284 

.„ 1.829 

2S 
11 
35 

21,753 

3 

Indiana 

Iowa  » 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana        ....    .....    ...  . 

7.748 

6.557 

4497 

18  698 

19  049 

22 
33 
27 
47 
4( 

Maine 

4.426 

31 

Maryland 

6.232 

s 

Massachusetts ... 

12.692 

4 

Michigan                            

19  003 

t 

., 7.874 

19 

Mississippi     

11.839 

30 

Missouri 

20  452 

.     2  070 

39 

44 

Nebraska , 

2  604 

28 

Nevada          _ 

.-     316 

1.013 

6.309 

6.000 

.                 53.211 

...                 19.204 

1,519 

16,181 

15.583 
,-   .     .                                                      3.473 

3 

New  Hampshira 

20 

New  Jersey 
New  Mejico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota     . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

1 

43 
37 
11 
«9 
16 

Pennsylvania ..  . 

28.726 

8 

Rhode  Island 

Soutn  Carolina. 

3,376 

8, 147 

23 
42 

South  Dakota 

2,  744 

45 

Tennessee 

19,892 

41 

Texas            ....-                          .... 

.                      20  923 

17 

Utah    

V<»rntont 

2,925 

I  080 

32 
12 

8.829 

13 

8  749 

21 

West  Virginia     .... .... ... 

17  648 

51 

Wisconsin           ........ 

.                  8  039 

24 

586 

40 

Source:  19S5  figures.  Social  Security  Bulletin.  May  1956;  1971  figures,  Social  Security  Bulletin,  May  1972;  percentage  figures,  calculations  of  Oklahoma  Welfare  Department. 


Mr  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  provide 
fiscal  relief  to  the  Spates'  welfare  pro- 
.L'rams  in  the  States  that  now  are  In  dif- 
ficulty. I  have  before  me  a  list  of  the 


reductions  which  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment has  made  In  these  programs. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ate will  suspend.  Senators  will  cease 
conversations. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  may 
proceed. 

Mr   BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
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before  me  a  list  of  the  reductions  that 
have  bwn  put  into  effect  in  the  welfare 
program  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  Tliey 
have  been  forced,  because  of  the  lack  of 
funds  available  to  the  State,  to  continue 
the  protiiams  already  on  the  books  that 
have  been  caused  largely  by  the  action 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW.  They  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  cost  of  the  program. 

I  feel  it  only  just  that  the  Federal 
Government,  which  is  responsible  for  the 
difficulties  which  most  States  face  now. 
should  '.'ome  forth  with  funds  necessary 
to  pay  the  additional  costs  of  the  pro- 
eram. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  circulated  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  a  compilation 
showinp  how  the  cost  of  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram has  gone  up  in  recent  years. 

I  find  that  in  my  own  State  of  Okla- 
homa we  have  been  fairlv  stable.  We 
have  had  only  a  105-percent  increase. 
But  in  some  other  States  I  see  huge  in- 
creases For  example,  in  New  Jersey 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  something 
like  1.500  percent.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  there  has  been  more  than  a 
1,000-percent  increase.  And  the  increase 
in  many  other  States  range  between 
those  two  extremes. 

It  is  my  intention  here  today  to  give 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  now  provide 
fiscal  relief  to  the  States  so  that  they 
can  continue  to  provide  the  level  of  wel- 
fare services  which  the  citizens  in  tlv 
various  States  have  come  to  expect  and 
upon  which  they  rely  for  their  very 
livelihood. 

We  are  causing  a  hardship  here  to 
the  poor  people  who  need  relief  while 
Congress  and  the  administration  debates 
welfare  reform. 

I  hope  we  will  have  welfare  reform. 
However.  I  leel  it  is  not  right  to  hold  the 
needed  reform  captive  while  we  debate 
this  matter  and  cause  a  large  number  of 
poor  people  to  pay  a  huge  price  because 
of  our  lack  of  action. 

Mr  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  5  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fro.m  Illinois  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  fully 
sjinpathetic  with  the  objectives  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
We  have  been  working  together  m  this 
area  to  try  to  find  fiscal  relief  for  the 
States  in  the  absence  of  the  promised 
welfare  reiorm  and  revenue  sharing.  For 
one  reason  or  another,  both  measures 
have  been  delayed. 

The  States  are  suffering  because  of  this 
failure.  I  want  to  help  re.solve  this 
matter. 

There  are  differences  between  this 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Bell- 
MoN  and  the  Percy  amendment  offered 
some  time  ago.  which  I  withdrew  sub- 
ject to  the  condition  that  it  would  be  sup- 
ported by  the  administration,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  '  Mr. 
Long  • .  and  certainly  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  Mr  Ribi- 
coFF '  as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  1 . 

These  differences  between  the  Percy 
amendment  and  the  Bellmon  amend- 
ment, I  think,  should  be  made  clear  for 
the  Record. 


Unlike  the  Bellmon  amendment,  the 
Percy  amendment's  fiscal  relief  pay- 
ments would  not  be  geared  to  welfare 
caseload  increases.  Each  Slate  would  re- 
ceive a  flat  20-percent  Federal  reim- 
bursement. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Senator  L>  correct. 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr.  President,  second, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  Bellmon  amend- 
ment does  not  use  maintenance  of  bene- 
fit levels  as  a  criterion  for  State  eligi- 
bility for  fiscal  relief  payments. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  That  is  true.  The 
amendment  is  intended  to  provide  relief 
for  States  which  have  worked,  and  suc- 
ceeded, in  holding  down  unnecessary  and 
perhaps  hasty  increases  in  the  welfare 
load. 

It  is  our  intention  that  we  provide  re- 
lief for  those  States  that  have  used  ex- 
tremely highly  responsible  means  of  op- 
erating their  welfare  programs,  .^nd  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  a  proper 
approach. 

Mr.  PERCY  Last,  the  Bellmon  amend- 
ment would  provide  fiscal  relief  to  the 
States  for  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974  The 
Percy  amendment,  on  the  other  hand, 
provides  fiscal  relief  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
until  welfare  reform  takes  place.  This 
retroactivity  was  the  crucial  point  that 
enabled  the  Governors  to  balance  their 
welfare  budgets.  And  let  me  emphasize 
that  this  principle  of  retroactivity  was 
supported  by  the  administration,  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Long  ' .  and 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  '  Mr 
RiBicoFFi  when  they  accepted  the  con- 
cept of  welfare  fiscal  relief  While  the 
exact  formula  was  not  agreed  on.  the 
principle  of  retroactivity  to  fLscal  year 
1972  was  inherent. 

This  difference.  I  believe,  is  agreed  to 
as  a  difference  between  the  two  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  This  is  a  difference. 
perhaps  a  rather  dramatic  difference 
The  language  of  the  amendment  I  in- 
troduced is  drawn  largely  from  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  National  Council  of 
State  Public  Welfare  .Administrators 
which  urges  Congress  to  enact  temporary 
legislation  for  the  period  July  1.  1971.  to 
June  30,  1973.  These  are  the  officials 
closest  to  the  administration  of  the  State 
welfare  programs,  and  I  took  the  lan- 
guage largely  from  their  resolution  and 
their  experience  with  the  program. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  is  for  this  reason,  which 
misses  the  heart  of  the  welfare  fiscal 
problems  experienced  by  the  States,  that 
I  would  regretfully  find  myself  opposed 
to  this  particular  amendment.  However. 
I  commend  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  for  attacking  the  prob- 
lem and  trying  to  find  a  solution  begin- 
ning m  fiscal  1973  and  1974. 

There  are  several  technical  questions 
which  I  think  need  an.swering.  The  first 
is  that  the  Bellmon  amendment  does  not 
specify  the  base  year  to  be  used  to  com- 
pute the  20-percent  Federal  reimburse- 
ment, whereas  the  Percy  amendment 
uses  fiscal  year  1971.  Therefore,  my  ques- 
tion is;  How  is  the  20-percent  Federal 
reimbursement  to  be  computed  if  no  base 
year  is  specified? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  pending  amend- 
ment would  be  that  the  20  percent  be 
added  to  funds  currently  being  allocated 


to  the  States,  on  the  basis  of  current  ap- 
proved plans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr  PERCY.  Second,  the  Bellmon 
amendment  also  does  not  specify  how 
the  States  are  to  use  the  money.  Since 
fiscal  relief  payments  under  the  Bell- 
mon amendment  are  not  geared  to  the 
welfare  needs  of  the  States,  does  that 
mean  that  Slates  would  be  able  to  use  the 
20-percenl  Federal  reimbur.sement  for 
other  than  welfare  purposes  such  as  edu- 
cation, health    highways,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  would  give  the  States  some 
leeway  m  the  way  the  funds  are  used. 
However,  this  would  depend  on  the  ar- 
rangements the  State  has  with  the  De- 
partment of  HEW.  which  would  go  on  as 
they  presently  exist  Nothing  m  the 
amendment  would  change  the  existing 
relationship  between  the  E>e!Jartment  of 
HEW  and  the  Slates  in  the  use  of  the 
funds. 

Mr  PERCY  Lastly,  since  the  Bellmon 
amendment  does  not  require  mainte- 
nance-of-benefit  levels,  does  that  mean 
that  Stales  could  cut  benefit  levels  and 
still  qualify  for  the  20  percent  Federal 
reimbursement ' 

Mr  BELLMON  .\s  I  said,  nothing  in 
the  amendment  alters  the  relationship 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Department  of  HEW  and  the  States. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would,  of  course,  want 
to  assure  the  distinguished  Senator  that 
I  intend  to  press  forward  with  the  Percy 
fiscal  relief  amendment  as  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R  1  I  think  H.R.  1  is  the 
appropriate  piece  of  legislation  to  add 
fiscal  relief  to  I  have  every  intention  of 
.seeing  to  it  that  our  States  get  welfare 
f.scal  relief.  Since  we  have  had  repeated 
assurances  from  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  that  H.R.  1  will  definitely 
reach  the  floor  for  action  during  the 
mter-convenlion  session.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  welfare  fiscal  relief  will  be  enacted 
shortly  I  only  hope  that  we  do  not  run 
into  another  unexpected  delay  on  H.R.  1. 

Mr  BELL.MON.  .Mr  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

.Mr  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  has  been  discussed  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  I  are  in  agreement,  as  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
that  the  situation  needs  relief  The  prob- 
lem Ls  how  to  go  about  providing  the 
relief  and  that  will  have  to  be  worked 
out  by  the  Senate. 

I  believe  the  chairman  of  the  Com^mit- 
lee  on  Finance  feels  that  before  Con- 
gress adjourns  this  year,  whether  or  not 
we  finally  pass  H  R.  1  or  .something  like 
this,  the  States  must  have  the  kind  of 
relief  that  both  the  Senator  from.  Il- 
linois 'Mr.  Percy  I  and  I  have  discussed. 
I  believe  that  the  sooner  we  can  act  to 
provide  this  relief,  the  t>etter  it  will  be 
for  the  millions  of  poor  people  in  this 
country  whose  benefits  are  being  unduly 
restricted  because  the  States  do  not  have 
funds  available  to  continue  the  opera- 
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tion    01    the    programs    under    existing 
laws. 

I  woiUd  like  to  say  to  my  friend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy"  that  I  will  join  with  him  in  any 
reasonable  approach  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. I  feel  many  other  Members  imder- 
stand  the  difficulties  of  the  States  in 
connection  with  welfare  problems,  and  I 
feel  at  the  proper  time  we  will  be  able 
to  secure  the  help  of  the  Senate  in  get- 
ting States  the  relief  they  desperately 
need. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  comments 
made  earlier  on  another  amendment, 
perhaps  this  is  not  the  time  to  push 
ahead  with  this  matter  because  of  the 
very  late  hour  and  the  beginning  of  the 
recess  in  a  very  short  time.  For  that 
rea,-;on  I  withdraw  the  amendment.  It 
•\-Al  be  redrafted  and  reintroduced  as 
legi-slation  at  the  proper  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  :.=  'Althdrav.Ti. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
withdrawn  his  amendment,  I  would  like 
to  assure  him  and  the  Senate  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  has  acted  on  H.R. 
1.  It  would  have  been  on  the  Calendar 
before  this  time  except  it  has  been  so 
monumental  a  task  that  our  staff  re- 
quired m.any  weeks  to  transfer  decisions 
of  the  Senate  into  legislative  language. 
I  have  seen  the  first  galley  proof  of  the 
bill,  and  it  Is  890  pages,  probably  the 
biegest  bill  ever  handled  by  Congress.  We 
hope  to  have  it  on  the  floor  within  one 
week  after  the  upcoming  recess.  The 
Committee  bill  does  take  care  of  these 
people  for  whom  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  concerned  I  think  it  takes  care 
of  them  properly  and  a  little  more  gen- 
erou-sly  than  he  would  do.  I  am  delighted 
to  know  he  has  decided  under  the  circum- 
stance.'; to  withhold  action  at  tliis  time 
and  I  am  sure  as  soon  as  he  sees  what 
is  in  H.R.  1,  though  he  may  still  want  to 
amend  it.  I  am  reasonably  sure  he  will 
want  to  change  his  amendment  to  fit  that 
legislative  situation. 

I  am  pleased  that  he  has  withdrawn 
his  proposal  as  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  KENNEDY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD,  Mr  President 
will  the  Senator  yield:' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  assistant 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Would  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  allow  me  to  proceed 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minut-es  with  the 
understanding  he  does  not  lose  his  light 
to  the  floor"' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  assistant 
majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 


Order  Nos.  883,  889.  894,  895,  896,  899, 
and  900. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DRUG  LISTING  ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  I  H.R.  9936)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  current  listing  of  each  drug 
manufactured,  prepared,  propagated, 
compounded,  or  processed  by  a  regis- 
trant under  that  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare with  amendments  on  page  1,  line  4. 
after  the  word  "of",  strike  out  "1971" 
and  insert  "1972";  on  page  7,  after  line 
10,  strike  out: 

Sec.  5,  SecUon  301(J)  of  such  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  331(J) )  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
"any  Information", 

(2)  by  Inserting  "510,"  immediately  after 
■•507,", 

(3)  by  striking  out  "any  method  or  proc- 
ess" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "any 
method,  process,  or  Information",  and 

(4)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  the  following;  ",  or  (2)  which  (A)  waa 
contained  In  a  list  submitted  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  of  section  510(J)  or  accom- 
panied a  list  or  notice  submitted  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  that  section,  and 
(B)  was  acquired  under  the  authority  of 
section  510". 

And,  on  page  8,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
1,  change  the  section  nimiber  from  "6" 
to  "5". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


ANNUITIES  OF  WIDOWS  OP 
SUPREME  COURT  JUSTICES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  28541  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  annuities  of 
widows  of  Supreme  Court  Justices  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  with  amendment,  on 
page  2,  line  12,  after  the  word  "make", 
strike  out  "the"  and  insert  "a  five-year"; 
and,  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"deposit";  strike  out  "required  by  section 
378ic)";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  section 
375  of  title  28,  United  States  Code  is  amend- 
ed: 

(a)  By  striking  from  subsection  (a)  the 
words  "in  the  amount  payable  to  the  bene- 
ficiary under  the  Act  of  January  14,  1937  (50 
Stat.  923,  chapter  3)  "  and  substituting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "of  SIO.OOO". 

(b)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(c)  If  a  Justice  of  the  United  States  who 
was  In  regular  active  service  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  or  who  resigned  or 
retired  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  who  on  that  date  was  receiving  sal- 
ary under  section  371  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  gives  notice  In  wTlting  to  the  Di- 


rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  of  an  election  to  become 
subject  to  .section  376,  the  widow  of  such 
Justice  shall  be  ineligible  to  receive  an  an- 
nuity under  this  section  after  the  date  of 
such  notice:  Proiidrd.  however.  That  if  such 
Justice  does  not  elect  to  become  subject  to 
section  376,  or.  having  elected  to  become 
subject  to  section  376.  he  falls  to  make  a  five- 
year  deposit  or,  in  the  alternative,  does  not 
complete  five  years  of  service  for  which  de- 
ductions were  made  under  section  376(b),  his 
widow  shall  be  paid  an  annuity  of  55.000." 

Sec.  2.  Section  375  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  section  1(a)  of  this 
Act.  shall  not  apply  to  the  benefit  of  a  widow 
whose  spouse  became  a  Justice  of  the  United 
States  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
or  whose  eligibility  is  determined  under  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  375. 

Sec.  3.  Section  376  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"Justice  or"  prior  to  the  word  "Judge"  and  by 
inserting  "Justice's  or"  prior  to  the  word 
"Judge's"  wherever  those  words  appear  there- 
in, except  In  section  376(q) . 

Sec.  4.  A  Justice  of  the  United  States,  in 
regular  active  service  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  .^ct,  or  who  resigned  or  re- 
tired prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  who  on  that  date  Is  receiving  salary 
under  section  371  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended,  shall  be  entitled  within  six 
months  after  enactment  of  this  Act  to  make 
the  election  authorized  by  and  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  section  376. 

Sec.  5.  Section  604(a)  (7)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(7)  Regulate  and  pay  annuities  to  widows 
and  surviving  dependent  children  of  Justices 
and  Judges,  directors  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center,  and  Directors  of  the  Adminls-rative 
Office,  and  necessary  travel  and  subsLstence 
expenses  Incurred  by  Judges,  court  otiicers 
and  employees,  and  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Administrative  Office,  and  the  Federal  Ju- 
dicial Center,  while  absent  from  their  official 
stations  on  official  business." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Item  376  of  the  analysis  of  cliap- 
ter    17   of   title    28,    United   States   Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"378.  Annuities  to  widows  and  surviving  de- 
pendent   children    of    Justices    and 
Judges." 

(b)  The  catchline  to  section  376  of  title  28„ 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§  376.  Annuities  to  widows  and  surviving 
dependent  children  of  Justices  and 
Judges". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


COPYRIGHT  PROTECTION 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  247) 
extending  the  duration  of  copyright  pro- 
tection in  certain  cases  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  tiiird  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  any 
case  in  which  the  renewal  term  of  copyright 
subsisting  in  any  work  on  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  this  resolution,  or  the  term  thereof 
as  extended  by  Public  Law  87-668,  by  Public 
Law  89-142,  by  Public  Law  90-141.  by  Public 
Law  90-^16.  by  Public  Law  91-147.  by  Public 
Law  91-555.  or  by  Public  Law  92-170  (or  by 
all  or  certain  of  s.iid  laws),  would  expire 
prior  to  December  31,  1974,  such  term  Is  here- 
by continued   until  December  31,   1974. 
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MEDALS  COMMEMORATING  175TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  LAUNCH- 
ING OF  THE  U.S.  FRIGATE  "CON- 
STELLATION" 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  24991  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  commemorating  the  175th  an- 
niversary of  the  launching  of  the  U.S. 
Ing&it  Constellation. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
frigate  Constellation  celebrates  the  175th 
anTversary  of  its  launching  on  Septem- 
ber 7,  1972.  Last  September,  marking  the 
ITith  anniversary  of  the  launching.  I 
introduced  legislation,  S.  2499.  that  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  strike  not  more  than  100,000  com- 
memorative medals  recognizing  this 
milestone  in  the  historj-  of  the  first  ship 
in  the  U.S.  Navy.  Tlie  distinguished  dean 
of  the  Mai-yiand  congressional  delega- 
tion, the  Honorable  Edw.ird  A.  Garmatz, 
introduced  a  companion  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  H.R.  10550.  I 
believe  that  these  bills  constitute  a  fitting 
gesture  of  respect  and  recognition  for 
the  service  this  vessel  has  rendered  both 
in  war  and  in  peace. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  medals 
will  enable  the  Constellation  Committee 
of  the  Star-Spana;lcd  Bonner  Flag  Hoase 
Association,  Inc.,  to  continue  the  restora- 
tion program  which  is  presently  under- 
way. 

The  Constellation  is  one  of  six  war- 
ships authorized  to  be  built  by  President 
Washington  and  the  U.S.  Congress  in 
March  of  1794.  Each  of  the  ships  w^as 
constructed  in  a  different  State  and  con- 
siderable competition  developed  for  the 
honor  of  launching  the  first  ship  in  our 
Navy.  Philadelphia  won  the  race  when 
it  launched  the  U.S.  frigate  United 
States,  in  July  1797.  However,  the 
frigate  United  States  was  so  severely 
damaged  on  launching  that  it  had  to  be 
returned  to  the  drydock  for  extensive 
structural  repair.  The  Constellation. 
which  was  constructed  in  the  David 
Stodder  Ship  Yard  on  Harris  Creek  in 
Baltimore,  Md..  was  the  first  of  the  six 
vessels  to  be  successfully  launched.  The 
dat€  of  this  launching.  September  7.  1797. 
thus  marks  the  founding  of  the  American 
Navy.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five 
years  later,  the  Constellation  is  still 
afloat,  serving  as  a  reminder  of  our  his- 
toric dedication  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Mr.  President,  during  my  remarks  at 
the  time  of  the  introduction  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  listed  a  number  of  the  significant 
contributions  made  bv  this  ve.ssel  to  the 
history  of  our  Nation. 

On  February  9,  1799,  the  Constellation 
became  the  first  ship  of  the  U.S.  Naw 
to  engage  a  hostile  foreign  vessel.  On  that 
day,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Constellation 
captured  a  44-gun  French  warship  and 
destroyed  a  French  privateer  interfering 
with  American  merchant  ships  in  the 
Caribbean. 

From  that  time  to  this,  the  U.S.  frigate 
Constellation  has  served  this  country  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  both  in  times  of  war 
and  in  times  of  peace.  After  this  highly 
successful  service  in  the  Caribbean,  and 
the  patrolling  of  the  Tripoli  coast  until 
'i..  Mgning  of  the  peace  treaty  with  the 


Barbary  pirates,  the  Constellation,  block- 
aded in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  prevented 
the  invasion  of  Craney  Island  by  the 
British  38-gun  ship  Juno  during  the  War 
of  1812.  In  1819  ."^he  was  made  the  flag- 
ship of  Commodore  Perry's  fleet  off  the 
coast  of  Brazil. 

In  1841,  the  Constellation  was  anchor- 
ed off  Whampoo  Beach  during  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States'  "Open 
Door"  policy  with  the  Imperial  Chinese. 
The  Constellation  was,  in  1843,  one  of 
the  ships  that  prevented  a  take  over  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  the  British  and 
between  July  of  1855  and  June  1858,  the 
Constellation  completed  an  around-the- 
wo rid  cruise. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War  the  Constella- 
tion, by  now  a  symbol  of  American  free- 
dom, served  as  flagship  to  an  American 
squadron  searching  for  slavers  ofT  the 
coast  of  Africa.  She  was  responsible  for 
the  capture  of  three  such  vessels  con- 
taining a  total  of  over  1.500  Africans 
destined  for  slavery.  Subsequently,  dur- 
ing the  Union  blockade  of  southern  ports, 
the  Constellation  patrolled  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  Confederate  raiders  and 
blockade  runners.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War,  she  served  with  Admiral  Far- 
ragut's  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

From  1871  imtil  1940  the  Constellation 
served  variously  as  a  naval  training  ves- 
sel; and  a  supply  ship  carrying  supplies 
for  the  1878  Paris  exhibition,  food  for 
the  Irish  famine  of  1880  and  art  works 
for  the  Columbian  exposition  of  1892.  In 
August  of  1940,  President  Fi-anklin  D, 
Roosevelt  commissioned  the  Constella- 
tion to  .serve  as  the  flag  ship  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet.  Admirals  King  and  In- 
ersoll  directed  the  movements  of  our 
Atlantic  Fleet  from  offices  en  board  the 
Constellation. 

In  July  of  1955,  the  Constellation  was 
returned  to  Baltimore  where  restoration 
work  began.  On  July  4.  1961,  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Navy  dedicated  the 
Constellation  as  a  national  shrine.  In 
May  of  1963  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior declared  the  Constellation  to  be  a 
National  Historical  Landmark  thus 
strengthening  the  national  recognition 
of  the  liistoric  value  of  this  proud  vessel. 
Today  the  Constellation  continues  to 
play  an  active  role  in  the  contemporary 
life  of  Baltimore  City  and  the  State  of 
Marj'land.  Over  70,000  people,  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  whom  are  school- 
children or  youth  groups,  visit  the  Con- 
stellation each  year.  The  Constellation 
has  become  a  focal  point  around  wlrich 
the  inner  harbor  redevelopment  project 
is  growing.  In  fact,  the  city  of  Baltimore 
is  building  a  special  pier,  to  be  known  as 
the  Constellation  Pier,  where  this  vessel 
will  be  permanently  berthed. 

It  is  because  the  Constellation  has 
played  such  a  significant  role  through- 
out our  Nation's  historv-,  coupled  with 
its  present  contribution  to  the  redevelop- 
ment and  re\itaUzation  of  Baltimore, 
that  I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama,  who.  as 
chairman  of  the  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  has  taken  a 
special  interest  in  expediting  considera- 
tion of  this  bill.  I  would  also  thank  all 
the  members  of  this  committee  for  their 


interest  and  support,  and  I  would  urge 
that  all  Senators  join  in  approving 
S.  2499, 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In 
commemoration  of  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  launching  of 
the  United  States  frigate  Constellation,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  strike  and 
deliver  to  the  Constellation  Committee  of 
the  Star-Spangled  Banner  Flag  House  Asso- 
ciation, Incorporated,  not  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  medals  with  suitable  em- 
blems, devices,  and  inscriptions  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  after  consultation 
with  the'committee.  The  medals,  which  may 
be  disposed  of  by  the  committee  at  a  pre- 
mium, shall  be  delivered  at  such  times  as 
may  be  required  by  the  committee  in  quan- 
tities of  not  less  than  two  thousand,  but  no 
medals  shall  be  struck  after  December  31, 
1973.  Tlie  medals  shall  be  considered  to  be 
national  medals  withm  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 3551  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
368). 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  delivered 
at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of  manu- 
facture, including  labor,  materials,  dies,  use 
of  machinery,  and  overhead  expenses,  and 
security  satisfactory  to  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  shall  be  furnished  to  indemnify  the 
United  States  for  the  full  payment  of  such 
costs. 

Sec.  3.  The  medals  authorized  to  be  struck 
and  delivered  under  this  Act  shall  be  of  such 
size  or  sizes  and  of  such  various  metals  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  consultation  with  the  committee. 


KENNETH  J.  WOLFF 

The  bill  '  S.  2469  >  for  the  relief  of  Ken- 
neth J.  Wolff  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Ken- 
neth J  Wolff,  of  Missoula.  Montana,  is  re- 
lieved of  liabUity  to  the  United  States  in  the 
amount  of  $825.00,  representing  overpayment 
(made  as  a  result  of  administrative  error)  of 
his  pay  while  he  was  on  active  duty  with  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States, 
credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for  which 
liabUity  Is  relieved  by  this  section. 

SEC  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
monev  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Kenneth  J.  Wolff,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  any 
amounts  paid  by  him.  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwise  due  him,  with  respect  to  the  in- 
debtedness to  the  United  States  speci.led  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act.  No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attornev  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  "provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
mg  $1,000. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  tJie  report 
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(No.  92-9361,  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  mea.sure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, aci  follows: 

PURPOSB 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  relieve  Kenneth  J  Wolff,  of  Missoula, 
Mont  ,  of  mdebtedne.ss  to  the  United  States 
In  the  amount  of  $825  and  would  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
pay  to  him  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  any  amounts  paid  by  him.  or  with- 
held from  sums  due  him.  with  respect  to  that 
Indebtedness. 

STATEMENT 

The  records  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
indicate  that  Sgt.  Kenneth  J.  Wolff  served 
on  active  duty  In  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  from 
June  15.  1967,  through  June  14.  1971  During 
his  active  service  he  was  awarded  and  paid 
proflclency  pay  totaling  $825  at  the  rate  of 
$75  per  month  for  the  period  July  1,  1970, 
through  May  31.  1971  Proflclenoy  pay  Is  a 
special  form  of  compensation  authorized  for 
payment  to  enlisted  members  who  are  des- 
ignated as  proficient  in  selected  critical 
military  specialities.  To  be  entitled  to  pro- 
ficiency pay,  a  member  must  meet  certain 
eligibility  criteria  One  criterion  U  that  the 
member  must  have  an  active  service  obliga- 
tion, including  past  and  future  sen-ice,  of  at 
least  6  years.  Sergeant  Wolff  did  not  meet 
this  criterion  since  his  active  service  obliga- 
tion totaled  only  4  years 

The  fact  that  an  erroneous  award  of  pro- 
ficiency pay  was  made  to  Sergeant  Wolff 
came  to  official  notice  on  June  4.  1971.  some 
10  days  before  he  was  scheduled  for  release 
from  active  duty  On  that  date  an  indebted- 
ness of  $825  was  established  against  him, 
re.suitlng  from  the  erroneous  pavments.  Sec- 
tion 6161  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
Public  Law  86-511  (74  Stat.  207)  permits 
remission  of  an  active  duty  enlisted  mem- 
ber's Indebtedness  if  circumstances  war- 
ra:it.  Sergeant  Wolff  requested  remission  of 
his  Indebtedness  under  such  authority.  How- 
ever, his  application  was  not  received  by  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  in  suffi- 
cient time  to  be  acted  upon  prior  to  his 
release  from  active  duty  Failure  to  consider 
the  matter  prior  to  Sergeant  Wolffs  separa- 
tion precluded  the  exercise  of  remission  au- 
thority, since  the  remission  authorltv  is  only 
exercisable  prior  to  or  at  the  time  of  the 
members  discharge  Since  no  remission  ac- 
tion was  taken,  all  of  Sergeant  WoWb  debt 
was  collected  from  pay  and  allowances  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  due  him  at  sepa- 
ration. 

It  appears  that  Sergeant  Wolff's  request 
for  remission  of  Indebtedness  would  have 
been  approved,  had  there  been  sufficient  time 
for  it  to  be  considered  prior  to  his  separa- 
tion The  records  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  indicate  that  the  erroneous  pavments 
of  proficiency  pay  In  his  case  resulted  from 
the  negligence  of  individuals  acting  in  an 
official  capacity.  Sergeant  Wolff  received  the 
payments  in  good  faith  and  with  neither 
fault  nor  knowledge  of  his  ineligibility.  Late 
discovery  c;f  the  error  eliminated  the  possibil- 
ity of  repayment  by  installments  and  estab- 
lished a  factor  of  financial   hardship 

The  committee  believes  the  bill  Is  meri- 
torious and  recommend.s  it  favorably. 


AUTHORIZ.'XTION  OI-^  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  SE- 
LECT COMMrTTEE  ON  EQUAL  EDU- 
CATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  326  i  authoriz- 
ing supplemental  expenditure.s  bv  the 
Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity  was  considered  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 


Resolved.  That  S,  Res.  247,  Ninety-second 
Congress,  agreed  to  March  6,  1972,  as  amended 
by  S.  Res.  300,  Ninety-second  Congress,  agreed 
to  May  3a  1972,  U  further  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section, 
strike  out  "June  30,  1972"  and  Irisert  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  31,  1972". 

(2)  In  section  2,  strike  out  "$107,500"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$175,000'.. 

(3)  In  section  3,  strike  out  "Jime  30.  1972' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "December  31, 
1972". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
•  No.  92-939  >,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Senate  Resolution  326  would  extend  the 
Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Op- 
portunity from  June  30.  1972  (its  present 
termination  date),  through  December  31, 
1972,  and  authorize  supplemental  expendi- 
tures of  not  to  exceed  $67,500  by  the  Select 
Committee  during  that  6-month  period. 

This  additional  extension  is  being  sought 
by  the  members  of  the  Select  Committee  to 
provide  sufficient  time  to  enable  them  to 
complete  their  final  report.  An  Initial  700 
page  draft  report  has  been  completed  by  the 
majority  staff.  The  members  of  the  Select 
Committee,  however,  are  requesting  the  ad- 
ditional time  to  consider  that  draft,  to  make 
any  desired  revisions  therein,  and  to  prepare 
any  individual  views.  The  funds  requested 
represent  a  reduction  from  $34^600  to  $11,300 
in  average  monthly  expenditure,  and  a  de- 
crease in  staff  from  19  to  7  employees. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  PRINT  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OP  ■■SOCLAL  SE- 
CURITY AND  WELFARE  REFORM" 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  327  >  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  committee  print  entitled  "Social  Se- 
curity and  Welfare  Reform"  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  two  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  its  committee 
print  of  the  current  Congress  entitled  "So- 
cial  Security  and   Welfare  Reform". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  92-94 >,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  327  would  authorize  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  2.000  additional  copies  of  Its 
committee  print  of  the  current  Congress  en- 
titled "Social  Security  and  Welfare  Reform." 

The    printing-cost    estimate,    supplied    by 
the  Acting  Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows: 
Printing-cost  estimate 

Back  to  press,  1st   1,000  copies $970.16 

1,000  additional  copies,   at  $214.93 

I>er  thousand 214.  93 


Total  estimated  cost.  S.  Res. 
327   1.185.09 


MRS.  LATIFE  HASSAN  MAHMOUD 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 


also  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Or 
derNo  897,  H.R.  4494. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered.  The  bill  iHR 
4494  t  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Latiie  Hassan 
Mahmoud  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
pas.vd. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  e.xcerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  92 -937 i.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  perserve  im- 
mediate relative  stattis  in  behalf  of  Mrs 
Latlfe  Hassan  Mahmoud,  the  widow  of  a  US. 
citizen,  to  which  status  she  would  have  been 
entitled  were  It  not  for  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr,  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  follo\«,-ing  bills,  in  whicli  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  14896.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  as  amended,  tn  assure 
that  adequate  funds  are  available  for  the 
conduct  of  summer  food  service  programs 
for  children  from  areas  In  which  poor  eco- 
nomic conditions  exist  and  from  areas  m 
which  there  are  high  concentration  of  work- 
ing mothers,  and  for  other  purp>oses  related 
to  expanding  and  strengthening  the  chUd 
nutrition  programs: 

H.R.  15690.  An  act  making  approprlatlona 
for  Agriculture-Environmental  and  Consum- 
er Protection  programs  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  June  30,  1973.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

H.R.  15692.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  reduce  the  Interest  rate  on 
Small  Business  .Administration  disaster  loans. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  3338.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  dlasbled  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  1074.  An  act  to  amend  section  220(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  permit 
motor  carriers  to  file  annual  reports  on  the 
basis  of  a  thlrteen-period  accounting  year: 

H.R.  5318.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Fernande  M.  Allen, 

H.R.  6479.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  li- 
censing of  personnel  en  certain  vesseLs:  and 

H.R.  15587.  An  act  to  provide  lor  a  slx- 
nunth  extension  of  the  emergency  unemploy- 
ment ccmpensatlon  program. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd  i . 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  several^  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.R  14S9";.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  to  a.ssiu"e 
that  adequate  funds  are  available  for  the 
conduct  of  summer  food  service  programs 
for  children   from  areas  in  which  poor  eco- 
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nomic  conditions  exist  and  from  areas  In 
which  there  are  high  concentration  of  work- 
ing mothers,  and  for  other  purposes  related 
to  expanding  and  strengthening  the  child 
nutrition  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

H  R  15690.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculture-Environmental  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

HR.  15692.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  reduce  the  Interest  rate  on 
Small  Business  Adnunistration  disaster 
loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 


EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  DEBT 
LIMITATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  15390 1  to  provide  for  a 
4-month  extension  of  the  present  tem- 
porary level  in  the  public  debt  limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  mv  amendment.  No.  1315. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  5,  delete  "October  31.  1972." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "October  3,  1972". 

^Lr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  simple  amendment.  The  purpose 
of  the  amendment,  which  I  intend  to  call 
up  at  the  appropriate  time,  is  to  extend 
the  current  temporai-y  level  of  the  debt 
ceiling  only  to  October  3,  1972,  rather 
than  to  October  31,  1972,  the  date  in  the 
House-pa,ssed  bill  now  before  the  Senate, 

The  reason  for  the  amendment  is  sim- 
ply stated.  By  extending  the  current  debt 
ceUing  to  October  31,  1972,  the  House- 
pa.ssed  bill  now  before  the  Senate  has  a 
significant  virtue.  It  will  require  the  92d 
Congress  to  act  once  more  before  sine  die, 
in  order  to  extend  the  debt  ceiling  into 
1973,  when  the  93d  Congress  will  be  in  a 
position  to  act.  In  this  way,  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  assess  the  Na- 
tion's public  debt  once  more  this  year,  at 
a  time  when  all  congressional  action  on 
appropriations  bills  has  been  completed. 

However,  the  October  31  cutoff  date 
for  the  current  extension  in  the  House- 
passed  bill  is  a  date  that  will  almost  cer- 
tainly fall  at  a  time  later  than  Congress 
will  be  in  se-ssion  this  year.  No  Congress 
in  recent  history  has  remained  in  session 
that  long  in  a  presidential  election  year. 
Tlicrefore,  it  is  likely  that  debate  on  the 
debt  ceiling  extension  in  the  fall  will  take 
place  in  the  closing  rush  to  adjournment 
if  the  October  31  date  is  retained,  just 
as  tlie  current  debate  is  taking  place  in 
the  rush  to  adjourn  for  the  July  4  holiday 
and  the  convention  recess. 

By  mo\ing  up  the  cutoff  date  to  Octo- 
ber 3,  as  proposed  in  the  amendment 
I  am  introducing,  the  likelihood  is  in- 
creased that  Congress  will  have  a  full 
opportunity— free  of  undue  pressure 
from  an  imminent  adjournment  dead- 
line— to  debate  the  important  economic 
questions  raised  by  a  further  extension 
of  the  debt  ceiling  and  by  the  large 
deficits  that  currently  exist  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  Even  with  the  October  3 
date,  it  is  likely  that  all  appropriations 


bills  for  fiscal  year  1973  will  have  been 
cleared  by  Congress  for  action  by  the 
President,  so  that  Congress  will  have  all 
the  information  it  needs  for  an  accurate 
determination  of  the  level  required  for 
the  debt  ceiling  for  the  remainder  of 
1972  and  early  1973. 

One  more  point  needs  to  be  made.  A 
great  deal  of  the  controversy  over  the 
debt  celling  is  caused  by  the  enormous 
Federal  budget  deficits  we  are  now  en- 
during. In  fact,  we  now  have  a  hat  trick 
of  fantastic  budget  deficits— $23  billion 
last  year,  $26  biUion  this  year,  and  $25 
billion  next  year,  the  worst  string  of 
budget  deficits  we  have  had  in  this  cen- 
tury, except  for  the  most  critical  years 
of  World  War  II. 

Those  budget  deficits  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  profligate  spending  by  Congress. 
Rather,  they  reflect  the  fact  that  the 
administration  has  put  the  economy 
through  the  w^ringer  in  the  past  3  years. 
As  the  current  economic  indicators  now 
reveal,  we  are  just  beginning  to  pull 
ourselves  out  of  the  recession  we  have 
had  in  recent  months.  Because  of  that  re- 
cession. Federal  revenues  declined  sharp- 
ly, with  the  result  that  the  Federal  deficit 
began  to  soar.  Thus,  the  large  deficits  we 
are  currently  experiencing  are  a  symp- 
tom of  our  sick  economy,  and  they  will 
not  decline  until  we  adopt  the  sort  of 
policies  that  are  necessary  to  bring  the 
economy  back  to  health,  including  an 
end  to  imemployment  and  inflation. 

Nor  can  we  draw  any  confidence  from 
the  way  the  administration  has  handled 
its  estimates  of  the  budget  deficits.  The 
administration  prides  itself  on  keeping 
the  Federal  books  in  an  efficient,  busi- 
nesslike way— the  way  a  careful  family 
or  a  corporation  would  Yet,  they  have 
made  continuing  serious  errors  in  their 
estimates  of  the  Federal  deficit. 

First,  they  told  us  there  would  be  a 
billion  dollar  surplus  in  1971  and  a  $12 
billion  deficit  in  1972.  After  maixv 
months  had  passed,  they  changed  the 
estimates — on  second  thought,  they  said, 
there  would  be  a  $23  billion  deficit  for 
1971  and  a  $39  billion  deficit  for  1972. 
That  is  two  $25  billion  mistakes,  back  to 
back,  in  the  Federal  budget. 

Now,  they  have  changed  the  figures 
once  again  for  1972— the  deficit  is  down 
to  $26  billion.  But  that  is  because  of  yet 
another  error— a  $10  billion  mistake  in 
the  amount  of  taxes  being  withheld  from 
the  paychecks  of  million  of  working  men 
and  women. 

The  debt  ceiling  bill  is  the  only  op- 
portunity Congress  really  has  for  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  totality  of  the  Federal 
revenue  and  spendmu'  decisions.  It  is 
the  one  place  where  Congress  looks  at 
the  whole  fiscal  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment. As  such,  the  debt  ceiling  bill  de- 
serves to  fare  better  at  the  hands  of 
Congress.  It  raises  many  ntal  questions 
for  the  health  of  the  economy  and  the 
future  well-being  of  the  Nation.  These 
questions  deserve  thoughtful  considera- 
tion by  Congress,  before  adjournment, 
and  I  hope  that  the  amendment  I  have 
introduced  will  facilitate  that  effort 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  matter  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives    He  has  Indicated  that 


the  next  debt  ceiling  bill  will  be  brought 
up  in  the  House  in  the  last  week  of  Sep- 
tember, and  he  is  quite  willing,  if  the 
Senate  were  to  adopt  this  amendment,  to 
accommodate  the  Senate's  wishes. 

I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  accept  the  amendment.  I  hope 
the  members  of  the  Finance  Committee 
will  accept  it.  I  think  it  Is  a  responsible 
way  to  proceed,  and  I  think  It  achieves 
and  accomplishes  what  is  intended  by 
this  legislation. 

Mr  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNT:dy.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  a  meritorious  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts.  He  has  stated 
the  ca.se,  and  I  will  not  reiterate  that 
part  of  it. 

The  Senate  and  the  Congress  are  not 
likely  to  be  in  session  on  October  31.  They 
are  likely  to  be  in  session  on  October  3. 

As  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
mentioned  a  few  moments  ago,  consider- 
ation of  the  change  in  debt  ceiling  is  one 
of  the  very  few  times  when  the  Senate  as 
a  whole  has  an  opportunity  to  consider 
the  full  scope  of  the  Grovernment's  finan- 
cial situation. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  that  there 
be  adequate  time  for  discussion,  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  tend  to  bring  that  about. 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  think 
it  is  wise  to  shorten  the  time  of  the 
increase  in  the  temporary  debt  ceiling.  I 
want  to  quote  from  the  testimony  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  George 
Shultz.  when  he  appeared  before  the 
Finance  Committee  on  June  28.  which 
was  2  days  ago.  He  said  then: 

We  are  groping  in  the  dark,  to  a  degree. 
about  precisely  what  is  going  on. 

By  that  he  means  what  is  going  on  in 
the  field  of  government  financing,  the 
amount  of  revenues  that  are  coming  on. 

We  know  we  are  getting  more  money  than 
we  expected  and  we  are  trying  to  figure  out 
why. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  powerful 
argument  for  not  lifting  the  debt  ceiling 
except  for  a  short  interval.  It  will  be  for 

3  months  under  the  proposal  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, as  compared  to  about  4  months 
under  the  committee  and  House 
proposal. 

So  if  the  Treasury  Department  Is 
groping  to  find  out. — the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  says  it  is — why  more  money  Is 
coming  into  the  Treasury  than  they  ex- 
pected, then  it  seems  to  me  we  will  have 
a  better  grasp  of  the  situation  on  Octo- 
ber 3  and  be  better  able  to  deal  with  it 
then  than  if  we  let  it  go  on  until 
October  31. 

Another  thing  is  that  in  the  short 
space  of  4  months  ago  the  Treasury  De- 
partment testified  before  the  Finance 
Committee  on  February  28  and  at  that 
time  told  the  committee  that  the  debt  on 
June  30— which  is  today— would  be  $443 
billion.    Now    they    come    in.    precisely 

4  months  later,  on  June  28,  and  they  tell 
us  that  the  debt  will  stand  at  $425 
billion. 

So   that    there    is   an   error   in   that 
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4-mo:uh  period  of  time  of  $18  billion  in 
Treasury  estimates.  To  me,  that  is  in- 
credible. How  do  you  make  an  error,  in 
4  months  time,  of  S18  billion?  I  think 
it  is  a  very  serious  matter. 

Secretary  Shultz.  in  his  prepared 
statement  2  days  ago,  said  the  1972  fiscal 
situation  has  improved  significantly  in 
recent  months. 

How  has  it  improved?  The  wav  it  has 
improved  is  that  the  Government  has 
over-withheld  ta.xes  from  individual 
citizens  to  the  tune  of  S8  billion.  The 
other  way  it  has  improved  is  that 
Congress  has  not  yet  pa.'ised  the  Presi- 
dent's revenue  sharing  bill  of  $2.2 
billion,  but  they  anticipate  that  that 
will  be  an  expenditure  for  the  upcoming 
fiscal  year. 

So  I  do  not  call  that  an  improvement. 
The  Government  has  taken  from  the 
people  $8  billion  more  in  taxes  than  the 
tax  rates  calls  for.  That  has  to  be  paid 
back.  So  that  will  come  ofT  of  the 
revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  which  begins 
tomorrow. 

So  I  do  not  regard  this  as  a  significant 
improvement  in  the  Government's  fi- 
nancial situation.  The  only  way  it  is  an 
miprovement  is  that  the  Government  has 
taken  from  the  people,  in  over  with- 
holding of  Federal  taxes,  S8  billion  more 
than  the  people  were  required  to  pay.  So 
I  think,  bearing  that  in  mind,  and  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  logic  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  that  Congress  is  al- 
most certain  to  be  in  session  on  October 
3  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  we  will 
not  be  in  session  on  October  31.  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  one  wluch  I  would  hope 
the  Senate  and  Congress  would  accept. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  his  comments.  I  think 
he  has  made  some  extremely  important 
and  perceptive  statements  further  justi- 
fying this  amendment^ — points  that  I  am 
not  sure  that  all  of  us  would  have  con- 
sidered otherwise.  I  appreciate  his  com- 
ments, and  I  think  they  are  very  well 
taken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Inouyei.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  cf  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  really  do 
not  think  it  would  serve  anj-  purpose  at 
all  to  agree  to  this  amendment.  In  my 
opinion,  the  time  is  altogether  too  short 
the  way  it  is. 

In  most  years,  we  have  passed  a  debt 
limit  bill  about  once  a  year.  On  some 
occa.sions,  I  believe  we  have  passed  a  debt 
limit  bill  once  in  an  entire  Congress.  But 
this  year  we  are  going  to  have  to  pass 
three  debt  limit  bills.  I  did  not  have  any- 
thmg  to  do  with  that;  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  all  three  of  them,  because  I  do  not 
want  the  Government  to  have  to  go  out 
of  business.  But  frankly,  Mr.  President,  I 
find  myself  wonderin.e  whether  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  decided 
it  will  play  political  cat  and  mouse  with 
the  administration  by  requinnfr  it  to  ask 
for  another  debt  limit  to  carry  the  coim- 
try  forward,  give  them  3  months,  and 
then  have  them  come  back  3  months 
later  and  then  again  3  months  later. 
On  each  one  of  those  occasions,  since 
we  have  a  Democratic  Congress  and  a 


Republican  President,  that  will  prompt 
some  Senators  to  want  to  put  pressure 
on  the  President,  his  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
to  get  them  to  do  everything  the  Sepators 
think  might  benefit  their  States,  saying, 
for  example,  "We  have  a  problem  down 
here  in  Louisiana,  so  if  you  cannot  rec- 
ognize our  problem  and  give  us  an  im- 
mediate answer,  I  am  afraid  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  give  you  a  hasty  an- 
swer on  the  debt  limit;  come  back  and 
talk  to  us  later." 

I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  that  this 
proposal  should  be  seriously  considered. 
If  that  had  been  a  Democratic  President 
up  there  in  the  White  House,  we  would 
have  given  him  a  1-year  debt  limit  in- 
crease. The  argument  Senators  make 
that,  after  all,  we  might  not  be  in  session 
on  October  31  holds  no  water.  If  we  want 
to  quit  before  October  31.  there  is  noth- 
ing whatever  to  keep  us  from  passing 
another  debt  limit  bill  at  an  earlier  date. 
We  could  pass  another  debt  limit  bill 
tomorrow,  if  we  wanted  to  stay  in  ses- 
sion that  long.  All  we  have  to  do  is  call 
up  a  revenue  bill  and  add  a  debt  limit 
to  it. 

If  I  voted  for  any  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  it  would  be  to  extend  the  tiling 
over  past  the  next  election,  so  as  to  take 
all  the  political  fireworks  out  of  some  of 
these  amendments  that  could  be  offered 
on  a  debt  limit  bill  between  now  and  the 
election.  But  instead,  we  are  now  offered 
an  amendment  to  guarantee  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  vote  on  a  debt  limit 
maybe  twice  between  now  and  the  end 
of  the  year,  so  that  if  someone  is  looking 
for  a  vehicle  to  try  to  make  the  Presi- 
dent sign  something  he  is  reluctant  to 
sign  on  its  own  merits,  that  amendment 
offers  another  opportunity. 

My  suggestion  is  that  we  will  have 
plenty  of  such  opportunities  anyway, 
and  if  that  is  so,  I  do  not  see  why  we 
need  this  amendment  to  help  achieve  the 
same  results.  If  someone  wants  a  vehicle 
that  the  President  would  be  compelled  to 
sign,  he  will  get  that  opportunity  between 
now  and  the  election  anyway,  so  why 
would  he  want  to  insist  on  making  the 
administration  come  back  to  us  within 
90  days,  rather  than  120  days? 

I  am  frank  to  say  I  disagree  with  the 
House  on  making  the  time  as  short  as  it 
IS.  I  think  it  smacks  of  politics.  Rather 
than  have  a  controversy  and  see  the  Na- 
tion placed  on  its  knees  fiscally,  where 
it  cannot  even  pay  government  salaries 
after  the  next  4  or  5  days.  I  am  willing 
to  go  along  with  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  We  already  have 
added  a  great  big  controversial  amend- 
ment, after  the  President  said  on  nation- 
wide television  that  he  did  not  want  the 
20  percent  increase  to  which  the  Senate 
has  agreed  today.  That  is  enough  of  a 
confrontation,  without  adding  the  rest  of 
this  to  it. 

So  I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  be 
agreed  to.  I  hope  the  Senate  wUl  recog- 
mze  that  this  Nation,  from  a  logical  point 
of  view,  will  be  in  fiscal  or  financial  trou- 
ble as  of  midnight  tonight.  It  is  not  our 
fault  that  the  House  does  not  send  these 
debt  limit  bills  to  us  until  2  days  be- 
fore the  present  limitation  expires.  It  is 
not  our  fault  that  they  delay  to  doing 


anything  about  it,  and  send  it  to  us  with 
only  2  days  left  to  so  before  the  Gov- 
ernment can  no  longer  pay  its  debts.  We 
just  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  under 
those  ciixumstances.  I  really  think,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  amendment  should 
not  be  agreed  to.  I  really  hope  the  Sen- 
ator will  not  in^sist  on  it  but  if  he  does, 
we  will  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  to 
contend  with  it. 

I  would  hope  the  Senate  would  not 
make  any  changes,  but  just  leave  the 
limitation  the  way  it  is.  If  Senators  want 
to  do  something  more  about  a  debt  limit, 
they  will  get  their  chance  again  between 
now  and  October  31.  I  should  think  that 
would  be  soon  enough.  Some  of  us  wait 
all  year  long  to  add  our  pet  amendments 
to  the  proper  vehicle.  This  being  the  30th 
day  of  Jime.  would  Senators  not  think 
that  October  31  would  be  soon  enough  to 
get  another  chance  to  come  back  and 
offer  their  pet  amendments  on  a  debt 
limit  bill?  I  should  think  it  would  be. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  not  be  agreed  to, 
and  we  can  go  ahead  with  the  business 
of  taking  care  of  the  fiscal  solvency  of 
the  country. 

There  was  a  point  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  "Virginia  about  a  budgetaiT 
error  in  estimating  what  the  deficit 
would  be.  I  understand  something  about 
that.  The  error  occurred  because  the  ad- 
ministration recommended  a  revenue- 
sharing  bill  that  would  cost  $2.2  bil- 
lion in  this  fiscal  year,  and  responsibly 
they  put  it  in  their  budget,  32. 2  billion 
of  estimated  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1972 
was  to  allow  for  the  revenue  sharing  bill 
being  passed.  Well,  it  did  not  pass.  We 
win  pass  it,  but  we  ju.st  did  not  pass  it 
as  rapidly  as  the  administration  hoped 
that  it  would  pass.  Whose  fault  is  that? 
Are  we  going  to  blame  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  because  we  did  not  pass 
his  bill  and  therefore  he  has  $2.2  billion 
of  less  deficit  than  he  would  have  had 
otherwise?  I  do  not  think  that  would  be 
fair.  If  he  had  his  way,  we  would  pass  the 
bill  the  day  he  sends  it  to  us  in  the  legis- 
lative language  that  he  thinks  ought  to 
be  used.  _        _ 

He  could  not  anticipate  the  matter  of 
overwithholding  on  taxpayers.  We 
would  think  taxpayers  would  not  want  to 
be  overwithheld.  but  they  had  no  ob- 
jection to  it.  So  the  deficit  turns  out  to 
be  not  as  large  as  the  SecretaiT  thought 
it  was  going  to  be. 

Ordinarily,  I  would  have  thought  that 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, would  be  happy  about  that.  Hoo- 
ray, we  are  not  as  deeply  in  debt  as  the 
Senator  thouijht  we  would  be.  But  he  is 
not  happy,  because  the  deficit  is  not  as 
large  as  he  thought  it  would  be. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator,  for  whom  I  have 
great  affection,  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  for  whom  I  also  have  great 
affection. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  If  this  were 
a  solid  reduction  of  S18  billion,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  would  be  very  happy; 
but  it  is  not  at  all  a  solid  reduction  of  S18 
billion.  It  is  an  error  of  judgment  on 
Treasury's  part.  It  is  not  the  first  error 
of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury 
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Department  in  the  last  few  years.  They 
have  brought  in  many  errors  of  judg- 
ment. I  submit  that  tliis  is  an  error  of 
judsment  of  $18  billion  in  a  4-month 
period. 

When  these  tax  forms  were  sent  out. 
they  knew  what  the  withholding  forms 
called  for.  I  do  not  think  it  is  anything 
to  applaud  becau.se  they  are  taking  from 
the  people  more  money  than  they  are  en- 
titled to  take  and  are  saying  that  we 
have  a  better  financial  situation,  and 
therefore  the  deficit  is  $18  billion  less.  It 
is  not.  It  is  just  a  temporary  proposition, 
because  that  money  has  to  be  paid  back. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Treasury 
Department  was  in  error  in  estimating 
the  deficit  One  of  the  prime  reasons  is 
that  Congress  did  not  pass  some  bills  the 
administration  recommended  to  us.  They 
recommended  a  revenue-sharing  bill,  and 
it  has  had  slow  going.  They  recommended 
H  R.  1.  and  it  has  had  even  slower  going. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Is  what  the 
Senator  saying  that  if  Congress  had  not 
been  more  frugal  than  the  administra- 
tion, we  would  have  a  bigger  deficit.  Is 
that  it? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  saying  that  if  Con- 
gress had  been  as  speedy  as  the  admin- 
istration would  like  us  to  be,  we  would 
have  a  bigger  deficit.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  are  going  to  pass  those  bills 
with  just  as  much  money  as  they  asked 
for,  but  we  will  spend  it  in  somewhat 
different  ways.  After  taking  the  amount 
of  time  we  ought  to  take  in  deliberating 
about  those  matters,  we  will  succeed  in 
spending  the  money.  I  think  the  Senator 
can  feel  confident  about  that,  if  that  is 
what  is  bothering  him. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  have  no 
doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  problem  is  that  cer- 
tain things  did  not  happen,  which  I  thiiik 
is  easy  enough  to  understand.  Tliere- 
fore.  the  deficit  is  not  as  big  as  was 
thought  it  would  be.  It  is  just  a  matter 
of  tran.sfening  an  item  from  one  year 
to  the  next  year,  because  for  the  most 
part,  these  are  tlungs  that  will  happen 
anyway. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  any- 
thing is  to  be  achieved  by  requiring  that 
this  matter  be  voted  on  again  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Ocober.  It  would  just  set  the 
stage  to  require  that  we  vote  on  it  again 
30  days  later,  i^erhaps.  I  think  three  debt 
limit  bills  in  1  year  is  enough  of  a  flagel- 
lation to  impose  on  the  Treasury  and 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  and  Congress 
generally.  We  have  work  to  do  here.  We 
should  be  getting  on  with  other  busi- 
ness, besides  arguing  about  the  debt 
limit  all  the  time. 

"  Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered; 
and,  witliout  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
CXVIII 1483— Part  18 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  Inserting  the  matter  proposed 
to  be  Inserted  bv  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  msert  "February 
28.  1973.  and  Public  Law  92-250  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ■'$20,000,000,000"  and  Insert- 
uig  In  lieu  thereof  "$35,000,000,000". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  P:-esident.  this  is  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  subsUtute 
which  would  extend  the  debt  ceiling  to 
February  28,  rather  than  the  October  3 
date  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. It  also  would  in.sert  S465  bil- 
lion, an  increase  of  $15  billion  over  the 
$450  billion  which  is  provided  for  in  the 
extension  bill  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  made  a  very 
eloquent  and  persuasive  case  for  the 
amendment  that  I  now  have  presented 
to  the  Senate.  I  could  not  agree  with  him 
more  that  whether  the  date  is  October  3 
or  October  31.  both  are  equally  bad. 

While  I  do  not  question  the  motives  of 
particular  Senators.  I  think  that  either 
date  is  a  political  date.  It  has  been  in- 
sei-ted  for  the  purpose  of  playing  politics 
to  the  hilt  with  the  fiscal  life  of  the  Na- 
tion. I  think  that  is  most  regrettable,  if 
not  irresponsible. 

Stirely,  there  is  a  choice  that  the  ma- 
joritv  party  can  exercise  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  wants  to  come  back  for  a  rump 
session  following  the  Republican  Con- 
vention, without  involving  the  fiscal  life 
of  the  Nation. 

There  is  no  question  that,  while  it  is 
possible  for  Confess  earlier  to  pass  a 
debt  ceiling  bill,  the  practice,  has  been 
almost  without  exception,  as  the  chair- 
man has  indicated,  to  wait  imtil  the  last 
minute  before  the  debt  ceiling  is  ex- 
tended. 

Even  if  we  look  into  this  legislation 
either  the  date  of  October  3  or  the  date 
of  October  31,  we  practically  guarantee 
that  Congress  will  be  in  session  right  up 
to  the  last  day. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  second-guess  the 
Democratic  Party  or  to  give  them  any 
advice  on  their  pohtical  strategy".  But  I 
think  they  may  well  rue  the  day  that  they 
have  locked  themselves  into  the  require- 
ment that  we  must  continue  and  have 
a  session  beyond  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion and  into  the  time  approaching  the 
election  date.  If  the  debt  ceiling  were 
extended  to  February  28,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested here,  the  majority  party  still 
would  have  their  choice  and  their  op- 
tions. They  have  control  of  Congress. 
Without  using  this  as  the  vehicle,  with- 
out lockinsr  themselves  in.  they  could  still 
come  back  after  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion, if  that  is  what  they  think  at  the 
time  is  good  strateg>v 

I  seem  to  recall  that  there  was  a  ses- 
sion of  the  80th  Congress,  I  believe,  when 
President  Truman  was  in  office,  that  did 
not  turn  out  so  well  for  the  majority 
party  at  that  time,  when  the  Republicans 
were  in  control. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  this  kind  of 
strategy  will  benefit  the  other  party.  In 
any  event,  they  could  exercise  that  op- 
tion. They  could  come  back  and  stay  in 
session  as  long  as  they  want,  without 
using  the  fiscal  life  of  the  Nation  as  the 
vehicle  for  doing  so  and  providing  all 
these  opportunities  to  ride  other  bills,  fis- 


cally irresponsible  bills,  into  legislation 
on  the  back  of  the  debt  extension  bUl. 

It  IS  obvious  now,  of  course,  that  there 
will  have  to  be  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  this  measure  or  that  the  House 
will  have  to  consider  taking  the  Senate 
bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
to  correct  the  Senator.  My  hope  is  that 
we  can  avoid  a  conference  with  the 
House.  I  am  not  intending  to  name  any 
conferees.  I  want  to  urge  the  House  to 
accept  what  we  have  done  and  give  us  an 
up  or  down  vote.  If  they  do  not  take  it, 
then  we  must  reconsider. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  agree  that  we  should 
give  the  House  an  opportunity  to  take 
the  bill.  This  particular  revision  should 
not  be  too  controversial,  in  view  of  the 
logic  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
advanced.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  sound  and 
we  would  give  them  a  chance  to  take  it. 
Maybe,  if  they  had  a  chance  to  take  it. 
they  would.  I  hope  very  much  that  there 
will  be  a  chance  to  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment and  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  it  in 
the  interest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee 'Mr.  BROCK'  wanted  to  speak  on 
this  matter,  but  I  do  not  see  him  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  moment.  He  wanted  to 
speak  before  we  proceeded  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  wheth- 
er the  acting  minority  leader  likes  it  or 
not.  the  state  of  the  economy  is  an  issue 
across  the  coimtry  this  year.  It  is  an 
issue  of  vital  importance  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  of  especially  great  importance 
to  the  5  million  Americans  who  are 
unemployed  today.  It  is  an  issue  to  the 
millions  of  housewives  who  are  paying 
escalating  prices  when  they  go  to  the 
supermarket.  So  whether  the  acting  mi- 
nority leader  likes  it  or  not,  the  economy 
is  an  issue.  Whether  or  not  Congress  has 
an  adequate  opportunity  to  vote  again 
on  the  debt  ceiling  later  this  year,  it  will 
be  an  issue  in  the  Nation.  The  Nation 
wnll  be  discussing  it.  and  the  Senate  will 
be  debating  it. 

Congress  is  going  to  have  to  exercise 
a  balance  of  judgment.  Sometime  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  we  adjourn  sine 
die.  we  are  going  to  have  to  act  on  the 
debt  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
amendment  which  I  have  introduced  is 
a  responsible  amendment.  We  will  know 
by  October  1  what  the  total  appropria- 
tions will  be  for  fiscal  year  1973.  We  will 
have  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the 
budget.  As  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
pointed  out,  we  will  know  what  the 
anticipated  deficit  will  be  and  we  will 
have  the  basis  for  a  more  accurate  assess- 
ment of  the  new  level  required  for  the 
national  debt. 

When  we  look  at  the  results  of  the 
past  3  years  and  the  estimates  by  the 
administration  on  the  deficit,  we  see  a 
poor  track  record.  The  administration 
has  already  made  two  $25  billion  mis- 
takes in  the  past  2  years. 

What  we  are  tr^-ing  to  do  by  this 
amendment  is  to  provide  the  kind  of 
input  that  Congress  should  have  on  the 
important  question  of  the  economy.  This 
legislation  is  the  only  opportunity  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
have  to  look  at  the  total  expenditures 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Any  student 
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of  the  economy  realizes  that  such  an 
overall  \1eu-  is  an  essential  aspect  of  the 
question  of  how  the  economy  is  being 
handled  in  this  country. 

We  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that 
the  House  has  already  approved  the  Oc- 
tober 31  date.  The  House  believes  that 
Congress  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
act  once  again  on  the  national  debt, 
when  more  accurate  information  is 
available.  The  Senator  from  Michigan 
argues  that  pa^st  practice  does  not  sup- 
port thi.s  action.  But  there  is  no  prece- 
dent either,  for  the  enormous  budget 
deficits  we  are  now  seeing.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  time  in  the  history  of  this  country 
when  we  have  had  such  a  series  of  defi- 
cits in  peacetime  as  during  the  past  3 
years. 

We  have  seen  the  rate  of  inflation  close 
to  6  percent.  We  have  seen  the  most  ex- 
traordinary series  of  deficits  in  the  his- 
tor>-  of  thLs  country  in  peacetime.  We 
have  seen  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 
We  have  seen  our  whole  trade  balance 
position  being  threatened  and  harassed 
by  enormous  deficits. 

We  have  the  responsibility  to  act.  I 
do  not  think  the  question  here  is  a  ques- 
tion of  partisaiLship  here.  It  is  a  question 
of  responsibility. 

I  would  hope  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  delaying  the 
date  would  be  rejected  and  that  my 
amendment  advancing  the  date  will  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  'Mr.  Dole' 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  I  listened  with  interest 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr. 
KENNEDY'  indicating  that  there  is  no 
partisanship  liere  in  his  amendment. 
Then  I  listened  to  him  proceeding  to 
make  it  a  partisan  amendment,  which  is 
his  right.  I  have  listened  to  the  Senator 
from  M.-tssachusetts  discuss  inflation  and 
employment,  that  they  will  be  issues  in 
the  coming  campaitjn  if,  of  course,  the 
party  has  a  candidate.  But,  in  anv  event, 
it  occurs  to  me  that  there  may  be  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  politics  in  evervthing  we 
do  between  now  and  the  adjournment 
of  Congress. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
makes  nn  excellent  point  in  trying  to  ex- 
tend the  debt  limit  beyond  this  political 
year  and  get  it  out  of  the  political  arena. 
The  economy  will  and  should  be  an  is- 
sue m  this  campaign. 

Unemployment  will  and  should  be  an 
i.ssue  in  this  campaign. 

Southeast  Asia  should  be  and  will  be 
an  issue  in  this  campaign.  We  look  for- 
ward to  that. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  tliat  we  had  pros- 
perity in  the  1960's  based  on  a  war-time 
economy,  with  rampant  inflation,  with 
high  casualties  in  Southeast  A.sia;  but  of 
course  we  had  low  unemplovment  be- 
cause everyone  had  on  a  uniform  or  was 
working  in  a  defense  plant. 

Then  came  President  Nixon  and  he 
turned  the  tables  in  Southea.st  Asia  and 
started  the  Vietnarmzation  program.  The 
President  brought  lialf  a  million  Ameri- 
can troops  home  from  there.  We  have 


cut  the  rate  of  inflation  In  half.  More 
people  are  working  today  now  than  ever 
before  in  history.  So  we  are  proud  of  the 
record  the  administration  has  made  in 
these  areas.  If  this  is  to  be  a  partisan 
issue,  it  will  be  a  partisan  issue. 

As  to  deficits,  we  do  not  like  deficits 
any  more  than  any  other  administra- 
tion, but  I  would  remind  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  of  the  conditions 
that  were  present  when  President  Nixon 
was  inaugurated  on  January  20,  1969, 
which  made  it  very  difficult  because  of 
certain  problems  he  inherited. 

But,  under  Republican  leadership,  and 
with  some  of  the  efforts  of  Congress  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  we  have  made 
some  progress.  So  it  would  seem  to  me. 
speaking  in  a  totally  nonpartisan  way, 
that  it  might  be  very  much  better  to 
extend  tliis  date  beyond  election  time 
rjither  than  trying  to  restrict  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  rhetoric  we  have  heard  in  this 
short  period  of  time  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  including  the  statement  made  by 
this  Senator,  demonstrates  clearly  that 
this  will  be  throwing  the  fiscal  life  and 
death  of  this  Nation,  with  regard  to  the 
debt  limit,  into  politics.  Of  course  that 
will  be  done  and  it  will  be  done,  so  far 
as  the  ceiling  is  concerned,  if  that  is 
what  the  majority  party  wants.  There 
is  no  question  that  all  these  issues  can 
be  rai.sed.  There  is  no  question  that  all 
these  argiunents  can  be  raised  without 
having  a  debt  ceiling  extending  only  to 
a  date  in  October. 

If  we  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  or  if  we 
leave  the  date  as  it  is  now,  without  the 
amendment  I  have  offered,  we  are  in  ef- 
fect voting  that  we  will  definitely  run 
this  Congress  on  up  into  the  election 
time.  I  think  that  is  unfortunate.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  to  do  that.  I  know  that 
the  distinguished  acting  majority  leader 
has  been  working  diligently  in  getting 
the  cooperation  generally  of  Members  of 
the  Senate,  with  imanimous-consent 
agreements  and  otherwise,  to  move  legis- 
lation along.  Many  have  been  hoping 
that,  perhaps,  this  Congress  might  ad- 
journ by  the  time  of  the  Republican 
Convention.  That  would  have  been  possi- 
ble but  this  action,  unless  my  :imend- 
ment  is  adopted,  will  all  but  guarantee 
that  this  Congress  wiU  continue  right 
up  to  the  election.  I  think  it  is  unwise, 
if  that  is  the  decision  of  the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  the  substitute  amend- 
ment .should  be  adopted.  I  think  it  would 
be  good  for  both  parties  and  I  think  it 
would  be  good  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  say  it 
again.  I  should  like  to  remind  the  Senate 
that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Finance 
Committee  that  this  matter  came  out 
here  2  days  before  the  Government  was 
placed  in  a  situation  of  fiscal  chaos.  It 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee that  the  Senate  does  not  have  more 
time  to  consider  this  measure.  We  are 
doing  the  best  we  can  with  the  situation 
as  we  found  it.  Senators  do  not  even 
see  a  committee  report  on  their  desks. 
The  reason  is  that  we  commenced  our 
hearings  before  the  bill  was  in  commit- 
tee. We  asked  that  it  be  kept  on  the  cal- 
endar to  avoid  giving  a  single  Senator 


the  opportunity  to  object  to  immediate 
consideration  and  force  the  bill  to  go 
over  for  a  day  or  so  after  the  committee 
reported  it. 

The  committee  has  done  everj-thing 
asked  of  a  responsible  Senate  committee 
to  cooperate  and  tx)  meet  the  crisis  in 
government. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  having  done  that. 
we  knew  that  we  were  going  to  have  to 
face  this  issue  of  a  20-percent  increase 
in  social  seciuity.  And  for  that  purpose 
we  felt  that  it  would  be  worth  taking  the 
risk  that  chaos  might  occur,  feeling  that 
with  what  this  meant  to  20  million  peo- 
ple, it  might  be  worth  facing  this  kind 
of  a  confrontation  between  Congress  and 
the  Executive.  But  moving  the  date  up 
a  month  or  back  a  month  or  putting  the 
date  before  or  after  the  election  cannot 
be  justified. 

The  amendment  which  the  Senator 
has  offered  would  not  solve  the  problem, 
even  though  it  probably  has  more  merit 
than  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  accordinir  to  the  esti- 
mate.":—and  they  are  in  the  Record  in 
the  House  report — on  November  29,  the 
debt  would  have  to  stand  at  $451.5  billion 
to  maintain  a  minimal  S6  billion  cash 
balance.  It  would  be  over  it  again  on 
December  15,  And  that  $6  billion  is  a 
very,  very  narrow  margin  for  contin- 
gencies. 

We  have  to  have  something  on  hand 
for  cash  balances.  And  we  should  make 
some  allowances  for  error. 

Mr.  President,  we  just  would  not  be 
justified  at  this  late  date,  when  we  know 
that  we  will  have  a  chance  to  vote  on 
it  again  between  now  and  October  31 
anyway,  to  argue  about  this  kind  of 
thing.  Really  I  fully  anticipate,  after 
having  disposed  of  this  amendment,  we 
will  have  an  amendment  to  change  a 
comma  to  a  .semicolon.  And  that  amend- 
ment would  probably  take  a  half  hour. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
my  substitute  amendment  not  only 
changes  the  date  to  February  28.  but 
also  increases  the  debt  limit  to  $465  bil- 
lion. In  fact,  that  is  the  administration's 
figure. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  corrected.  Then  what  does  that 
get  us  into?  It  makes  it  a  better  amend- 
ment. But  what  does  it  get  us  into?  That 
means  then  that  we  have  to  ask  for  a 
conference  v.ith  the  House  now  at  the 
time  when  the  Democrats  are  heading 
for  a  convention  and  when  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  have  plans  for  their 
campaigns  and  probably  a  much-needed 
rest.  That  brings  about  a  whole  series 
of  problems. 

Imperfect  as  the  bill  is.  responsibility 
would  dictate  that  we  .should  accept  the 
date  that  the  House  sent  us  and  then  act 
again  on  the  matter  between  now  and 
the  election. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  not  have  any 
choice  about  it  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  will  have  to  act  some  time  before  we 
adjourn.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
what  the  date  is.  I  dislike  to  complain 
about  this.  However,  neither  of  the  two 
amendments  were  offered  in  the  com- 
mittee. Neither  Senator  came  to  us  and 
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said.  'Here,  we  think  this  is  the  way  we 
ought  to  do  this." 

I  am  fully  on  notice  that  the  $465  bil- 
lion figure  was  considered  in  the  House 
committee  and  specifically  voted  down. 
If  we  were  not  right  at  the  expiration 
of  the  debt  hmit,  I  might  think  differ- 
ently about  it. 

Senators  might  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  House,  at  least  in  some  respects 
is  acting  responsibly  in  this  matter.  I 
am  informed  that  Chairman  Mills  is 
standing  by.  ready  to  do  what  needs  to 
be  done  when  the  bill  gets  there  from 
the  Senate.  And  we  are  on  notice  that 
objections  will  be  made  in  the  House.  We 
luiow  about  the  crisis  that  we  are  facing. 

I  think  we  have  had  enough  contro- 
versy on  the  bill  already  and  that  we 
should  not  add  more  to  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
respond  for  a  half  a  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  I  would  remind  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  I  am  sure  he  recalls,  that 
this  bill  did  not  come  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  There  was  no  op- 
portiuiity  to  submit  an  amendment.  The 
bUl  was  stopped  at  the  door  and  put  on 
the  calendar.  There  was  no  opportunity 
to  consider  it  in  the  committee. 

Second,  I  imagine,  although  I  am  not 
positive,  that  the  20  percent  which  the 
Senate  has  voted  on  this  bill  for  social 
security  was  probably  also  considered  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  and  rejected.  However,  that  did 
not  seem  to  deter  the  Senate  from  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  >ield.  this  committee  did  meet 
and  conduct  hearings,  and  we  had  an 
executive  session.  It  was  explained  to  the 
committee  that  it  would  be  best  for  us 
to  make  our  recommendations  on  the 
floor  without  having  it  referred. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  But  not  to  offer  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  might  also 
say  that  a  later  date  was  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Miller  i  .  We 
thought  it  best  not  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment at  that  time.  It  was  suggested  there 
that  we  should  have  a  20-percent  amend- 
ment on  the  social  security.  That  was 
voted  down,  reserving  the  right  to  any 
Senator  to  offer  the  amendment  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Just  as  the  10  percent 
was  discussed. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  just  wanted  to  remind 
the  Senate  of  that. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  these  recurring  debates  on 
raising  the  debt  ceiling  always  with  some 
amusement  and  some  sadness,  because 
we  are  now  going  through  a  ritual  cha- 
rade. We  are  going  through  a  charade 
that  we  have  to  go  through  everj-  time  to 
satisfy  a  technical  situation  which  is 
completely  misunderstood  in  the  coun- 
tn>-,  and  to  a  large  extent  in  the  Senate. 

Lit  me  take  just  a  minute  to  talk  about 
the  history  of  the  debt  ceiling. 

Before  World  War  I  we  were  borrow- 
ing money  so  infrequently  that  the  law- 
required  that  the  Treasurer  could  not 
issue  a  bond  without  a  specific  act  of  the 
Congress.  Then  that  became  so  burden- 


some during  World  War  I  that  the  men 
handling  the  financial  problems  decided 
then  on  this  device,  that  they  would  al- 
low the  Treasury  to  i.ssue  bond  wher- 
ever it  needs  to.  whenever  it  needs  to, 
and  in  whatever  amounts  it  needs,  so 
long  as  it  does  not  reach  the  debt  ceil- 
ing. And  they  set  a  debt  ceiling  about 
twice  the  size  it  was  wiien  the  bill  was 
passed. 

It  was  a  kind  of  formality.  It  salved  the 
con-science  of  Memijers  of  the  Congress 
who  did  not  want  to  be  accused  of  turn- 
ing the  lYeasury  loose  without  any 
restriction. 

Since  then,  we  have  gone  through 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war.  The 
debt  in  the  Korean  war  was  $275  billion. 
It  is  now  above  S400  billion.  And  we  still 
play  this  charade. 

We  know  when  we  come  to  the  floor 
with  a  bill  of  this  kind  that  we  have  to 
raise  the  debt.  We  cannot  indefinitely 
continue  the  debt  ceiling  because  we 
do  not  dare  to  put  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  a  position  where  he 
cannot  pay  the  bills  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. We  always  work  it  out  at  the 
very  end. 

Let  me  go  back  to  talking  about  the 
history  of  the  debt  ceiling  debates  and 
discussion.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury- 
knew  early  last  spring  of  the  problem  he 
faced. 

He  came  to  the  Congress  and  asked 
that  the  debt  ceiling  be  set  at  $480  bil- 
hon  and  that  this  go  forward  until  the 
end  of  February  next  year.  That  is  not 
what  happened.  The  House,  and  the 
Senate  concurring,  put  it  up  to  June  30, 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  forcing  us  to  do 
what  we  are  doing  today.  Now  the  pro- 
posal is  that  we  extend  it  forward  to  some 
day  in  October,  take  our  pick,  and  we 
then  have  to  come  back  and  go  through 
this  procedure  again. 

Now.  if  it  were  just  a  matter  of  meet- 
ing and  raising  the  debt  ceiling,  we  could 
do  it  in  10  minutes  and  have  no  problem 
But  whenever  we  meet  knowing  that  the 
President  dare  not  veto  the  bill  to  pre- 
serve the  fiscal  respon.sibility  and  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States, 
then  a  lot  of  people  want  to  come  around 
and  tack  something  on.  on  the  theory 
that  they  can  get  a  free  ride,  so  we  go 
through  2  or  3  days  of  debate.  So  far  m 
this  case  we  have  two  amendments  on  the 
debt  ceiling  measure. 

And  we  have  high  drama.  The  House 
is  sitting  over  there  with  bated  breath 
waiting  for  us  to  rush  tliis  over  to  them. 
They  are  not  without  their  problems  over 
there,  and  the  attempt  is  going  to  be 
made  to  prevent  us  from  considering  it 
today,  and  if  that  happens,  mider  their 
rules,  there  is  a  possibility  this  cannot  be 
considered  until  Wednesday.  Many  of  our 
colleagues  will  have  j:one  home  by  then, 
assuming  we  recess.  So  we  may  have  the 
President  calling  us  back  in  special  ses- 
sion on  Wednesday  to  consider  the  debt 
ceiling. 

This  is  a  lot  of  fun.  I  used  that  word 
this  morning  and  I  was  called  on  it.  This 
is  fim  and  games,  but  unfortunately 
there  are  some  political  overtones  here. 
Under  the  present  circumstances  we 
must  be  back  1  week  before  the  election 
to   force   the   President   of   the   United 


States  to  admit  that  he  has  spent  so 
much  money  that  he  cannot  borrow  any 
more  unless  the  debt  ceiling  is  raised. 

Mr.  President,  can  you  hear  the 
speeches  on  the  31st  of  October?  Can 
you  hear  the  amendments  that  are  go- 
ing to  be  offered?  Can  you  imagine  what 
is  going  to  go  on  in  the  minds  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  are  running  for 
reelection,  who  certainly  would  rather 
be  out  there  trying  to  win  back  their 
seats  rather  than  here  to  go  through  this 
aimual  ballet? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Down  at  the  Treasury  De- 
partment the  responsible  officials,  in  a 
friendly  fashion,  refer  to  this  matter  as 
the  Treasury's  annual  flagellation.  They 
are  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  Treas- 
ury IS  the  most  cost-conscious  branch  of 
Government.  Well,  it  should  be.  It  has 
to  raise  money  to  pay  for  all  the  spending 
of  others.  Being  as  careful  as  the  Treas- 
ury can.  they  try  to  hold  down  the 
budget  and  the  costs,  and  resist  programs 
that  have  a  great  deal  of  appeal. 

Then,  if  the  time  comes  when  the 
Government  can  no  longer  pay  its  debts 
the  poor  Treasui-y  has  to  come  down  and 
ask  for  an  increase  in  the  debt  limit  and 
take  this  whipping,  and  be  fiailed  by  Con- 
gress for 

Mr.  BENNETT.  For  its  extravagance. 
Mr.  LONG.  For  its  extravagance  and 
the  unwise  expenditure  of  funds  and  the 
lack  of   proper  planning  that  has  oc- 
curred since  the  last  debt  ceiling. 

As  I  said,  they  have  referred  to  it  down 
through  the  years  as  the  annual  flagel- 
lation, where  they  have  come  dowii  and 
taken  their  beating  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  restrain  itself  in 
spending,  and  the  failure  of  other  de- 
partments of  government  to  spend  money 
as  frugally  as  they  should.  The  poor 
Treasury  Department  has  to  take  a  beat- 
ing for  the  faults  of  everyone  else. 

It  used  to  be  an  annual  flagellation. 
Now  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  monthly  flagel- 
lation. Those  poor  people  could  not  do 
the  first  thing  about  it. 

Really,  the  Supreme  Court  was  in  error 
about  capital  punishment.  Somebody 
should  offer  a  bill  about  the  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment  of  the  poor  Treas- 
ury. Any  time  we  have  a  President  who 
is  of  one  party  and  Congress  is  of  another 
party,  the  poor  President  is  fiailed.  Down 
at  the  Treasury  most  of  those  people  are 
not  partisan  one  way  or  another;  they 
are  onlv  trving  to  honestly  respond  to 
the  needs  to  keep  this  Government  ahve. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  remind  the  chairman  it  does  not 
only  occur  when  the  parties  in  control 
of  the  Government  are  divided.  The 
Democrats  got  their  fiagellation  all  dur- 
ing the  time  the  Democrats  were  in  the 
White  House. 

I  realize  the  problem  that  will  result: 
the  problem  of  agreement  in  conference. 
I  realize  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  will  probably  not  be 
agreed  to  I  think  that  decision  was  made 
last  March  when  we  decided  we  were  not 
going  to  be  responsible  and  allow  this 
to  go  for  a  whole  year,  and  we  were  go- 
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Ing  to  cut  It  up  In  little  bits.  Now  we  are 
going  to  cut  it  up  in  little  bits  again  and 
set  the  dates  of  the  3d  or  31st  of  Octo- 
ber. It  is  an  e.xample  of  Irresponsibility, 
and  it  may  or  may  not  be  with  political 
overtones. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

-Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  not 
1  penny  of  this  entire  debt  of  $425  bil- 
lion has  been  spent  by  the  President  or 
the  Secretary  or  any  other  branch  with- 
out being  appropriated  by  thi^  Congress 
or  its  predecessor? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  We  are  the  ones  who 
create  the  problems  and  to  use  the  word 
the  chairman  used,  "flagellation."  I  can 
say  accurately  we  make  them  our  whip- 
ping boy. 

Mr.  BROCK.  For  our  own  excesses. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  debate.  The  only  concla'^ion 
I  can  arrive  at  is  that  some  of  our  col- 
leagues across  the  aisle  are  so  sure  that 
the  complexion  of  Congress  is  going  to  be 
changed  in  the  next  election  that  they 
hope  to  put  maximum  power  in  a  lame 
duck  Congress  I  do  not  think  that  is 
good,  but  neither  do  I  see  hov.-  we  can 
take  care  of  the  debt  limit  in  3  or  4  da.vs 
just  before  election.  That  camiot  be  done. 
I  do  not  think  we  .-hould  put  so  much 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  lame  duck  Con- 
gress. 

So  I  'hink  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  makes  a  great  deal 
of  sense.  The  party  that  wins  the  next 
election  should  have  the  most  to  say 
about  the  a.ffairs  of  government  for  the 
next  2  years.  It  may  be  possible  a  lame 
duck  Congress  would  pave  the  way  for 
the  election  in  1976,  for  all  I  know,  but  it 
does  not  make  sense  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  person  looking  for  good  gov- 
ernment to  have  this  debt  limit  expire 
either  on  the  3d  or  31st  of  October.  It 
simply  smells  bad.  It  reallv  does  smell 
bad. 

-Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Griffin 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr  President,  ordinar- 
ily I  would  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  the  distin- 
gxiished  assistant  minority  leader.  It 
makes  good  sense,  but  from  a  practical 
standpoint  we  would  be  better  off  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  tiie  chairman  of  the 
Committ-ee  on  Finance.  Mr.  Long,  be- 
cause we  have  a  situation  in  the  House 
where  we  could  be  forced  to  an  extra  ses- 
sion. 

Senators  .should  be  the  first  ones  to 
want  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling  because  we 
are  re.sponsible  for  most  of  the  increased 
spending  over  the  budget.  A  bill  we 
passed  a  few  days  ago.  the  bill  relating 
to  HEW,  was  at  leaj=t  $4  billion  over  last 
year.  WTien  we  complete  action  on  that 
bill,  we  w^ll  probably  be  $10  billion  to  $12 
billion  over  last  year  that  is  if  the  Senate 
contmues  to  add  large  sums  of  money 
over  the  House. 

One  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  not 
even  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations— and  I  do  not  mention  his 
name — got  at  least  10  amendments  ap- 


proved totaling  far  over  half  a  billion 
dollar.s — just  one  Senator. 

Members  of  this  body,  If  they  wanted  to 
be  responsible  and  consistent,  would  be 
the  first  ones  to  want  to  Increase  the 
debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  just  remind 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  the 
heart  of  the  problem  with  the  deficit  is 
the  decline  in  Federal  revenues  because 
of  the  sickness  of  our  economy.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  the  deficit  reflects  not 
only  the  outflow  of  expenditures,  but  also 
the  income  from  revenues.  If  revenues 
fall  off,  as  they  have  in  recent  years  be- 
cause of  the  recession  we  have  suffered, 
then  the  budget  deficit  goes  up.  without 
any  increase  in  spending. 

The  hour  is  now  1 :30,  and  we  see  what 
will  happen  in  October  if  we  pass  the 
House  measure  providing  for  the  date  of 
October  31.  Once  again,  the  Senate  will 
ha\e  to  act  in  the  final  hours  of  the  Con- 
gress before  adjournment.  By  moving 
the  date  up  to  October  3,  as  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  other  Senators  have 
pointed  out,  we  will  have  a  chance  to  ex- 
amine the  debt  ceiling  in  a  more  orderly 
way,  on  the  basis  of  the  appropriations 
passed  by  the  Congress.  We  will  have  the 
benefit  of  those  figures  and  we  will  have 
a  better  chance  to  act  on  a  matter  which 
is  of  such  great  significance  to  the 
economy. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ready  to  vote.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  want  to  make  a  few  brief  com- 
ments. The  Senate  has  before  It  two 
proposals,  one  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  to  change  the  date  from 
October  31  to  October  3.  I  support  that 
because  it  is  obvious  Congress  will  not 
be  in  session  on  October  31.  but  very 
likely  will  be  session  on  October  3.  So  I 
think  that  is  a  reasonable  amendment. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  fully  understand 
the  position  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  not  desiring  to 
change  the  date  from  October  31  because 
it  presents  a  complication  with  the 
House  of  Representatives.  That  is  my 
only  reluctance  in  supporting  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  that.  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  the  proposal  to  In- 
crease the  debt  ceiling  to  $465  billion 
until  February  of  next  year. 

It  is  not  often  that  I  disagree  on 
financial  matters,  or  any  matters,  for 
that  matter,  with  the  distinguished  and 
able  senior  Senator  from  Utah,  but  I 
disagree  with  him  on  the  value— I  would 
have  to  use  the  words  "potential  value"' — 
of  a  debt  ceiling. 

I  admit  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
sell  many  of  my  colleagues  on  my  view 
in  this  regard.  I  am  in  a  small  minority 
in  feeling  that  the  debt  ceiling  has  value. 

One  value  is  that  it  forces  the  Congress 
and  the  Senate  to  do  what  we  are  doing 
today,  and  that  is  to  give  some  atten- 
tion to  the  total  financial  position  of  our 
Government.  Every  few  months — 6 
months  or  a  year,  or  whatever  it  might 
be — the  Members  of  the  Congress  pre- 
sumably have  to  look  at  the  figures  and 


find  out  what  the  debt  is.  I  think  every 
once  in  a  while  is  a  good  idea  for  every 
Member  of  Congress  to  look  at  the  na- 
tional debt  figures. 

Another  reason  why  I  am  strongly 
opposed  to  the  proposal  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  is  the 
testimony,  day  before  yesterday.  June  28, 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  George 
Shultz.  I  want  to  read  from  pages  101 
and  102  of  the  committee  record,  the 
testimony  before  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, In  which  Secretary  Shultz  said: 

I  think  that  we  are  groping  In  the  dark, 
to  a  degree,  about  precisely  what  l.s  eolng 
on.  We  know  that  we  are  petting  more  money 
than  we  expected  and  we  are  trying  to  flg- 
ure  out  why,  and  the  over-withholding  leaps 
to  mind,  but  there  are  also  other  possible 
explanations,  and  depending  on  what  those 
explanations  are.  we  would  have  a  dlfTerent 
picture. 

You  see,  Mr.  President,  if  we  change 
the  debt  ceiling  now  to  be  effective  at 
$465  billion  to  next  Februarv-,  we  would 
be  dealing  in  the  dark,  because  the  Treas- 
ury itself  is  dealing  in  the  dark,  and  the 
Secretary'  so  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  think  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  tight 
debt  ceiling  and  to  force  the  Congress  to 
reexamine  this  problem  every  3  or  4 
montiis,  or  whatever  is  necessarj-.  I  think 
it  is  a  mistake  to  put  it  off  so  far  in  the 
future  that  the  Congress  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  completely  forget 
about  this  problem.  So  I  would  be 
strongly  opposed  to  the  amend.mcnt  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

During  the  debate,  comiment  has  been 
made  about  political  partisanship.  While 
I  know  it  was  not  directed  at  me,  I  guess 
I  ought  to  say  that  I  probably  am  not 
considered  too  much  of  a  political  parti- 
san. 

In  my  campaign  for  reelection  in  1970, 
the  Democratic  candidate  went  to  every 
city  and  county  in  the  State  of  Virginia 
and  said  I  voted  too  much  with  the  Re- 
publicans and  I  should  be  thrown  out  of 
the  Senate.  The  Republican  Governor 
u.sed  the  full  power  and  prestige  of  his 
office  and  spent  full  time,  for  5  weeks, 
going  all  over  the  State  of  Virginia  to  say 
that  I  voted  too  many  time.s  with  the 
Democrats,  so  I  should  be  thrown  out. 

So  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  am  a  po- 
litical partisan  or  not,  but  on  the  i.';sue 
of  the  debt  ceiling.  I  am  taking  the  same 
position  today  that  I  have  taken  through 
the  years. 

It  was  5  years  ago  today  that  I  pre- 
sented an  amendment  to  President  .John- 
son's proposal  for  increasing  the  debt 
ceiling.  He  had  a  proposal  for  a  $28  bil- 
lion increase.  My  amendment  would 
have  reduced  that  by  SIO  billion. 

My  amendment  lost  by  only  one  vote. 
By  only  one  vote  did  that  amendment 
lose,  and  the  reason  it  lost  was  that  the 
very  able  former  distinguished  member 
of  the  Senate  from  Florida  at  that  time, 
Mr.  Smathers,  v.-ho  was  managing  the 
bill,  sold  the  Senate  on  the  very  correct 
view  that  if  my  amendment  were  adopted 
Senators  would  not  get  a  Fourth  of  July 
holiday.  So  my  proposal  lost  by  one  vote. 

But  what  I  am  doing  today  under  a 
Republican  President  I  did  under  a  Dem- 
ocratic President.  And  if  an  Independent 
President  ever  gets  elected,  I  will  do  it 
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under  an  Independent  President,  because 
I  think  Congress  has  an  obligation  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  countrj'  to  do  more  than 
just  give  cursorj-  consideration  to  the 
handling  of  the  tax  dollars  of  the  people 
01  this  Nation. 

I  suppose  less  time  is  spent  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  consideration  of  appropriation 
bills  than  on  the  consideration  of  any 
other  major  matter. 

Most  of  these  appropriation  bills  pass 
in  a  matter  of  hours.  Yet  we  are  dealing 
with  billions  and  billions  of  dollars. 

The  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
ends  tomght  Is  estimated  by  tlie  Treas- 
ury to  be  $32  billion.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
visualize  $32  bilUon,  but  here  is  one  way 
to  look  at  it:  The  State  of  Virginia  Is  a 
ver>'  large  State.  It  has  a  population  of 
5  million  persons.  It  Is  large  in  territory. 
The  total  assessed  value  of  all  the  real 
property  in  Virginia,  all  the  land,  all  the 
homes,  all  the  buUdings,  all  the  fac- 
torie.s— the  total  assessed  value — is  $12,- 
500.000.000.  So  the  deficit  for  this  fiscal 
year,  ending  tomght,  is  2 '2  times  the 
total  assessed  value  of  all  the  real  prop- 
erty in  the  State  which  I  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  represent. 

Realizing,  as  I  say,  that  I  am  in  a 
minority,  I  take  this  debt  ceiling  prob- 
lem seriously.  I  think  it  presents  an  op- 
portunity for  the  Members  of  Congress. 
as  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
pointed  out  a  little  while  ago,  to  give  full 
consideration  to  the  total  financial  pic- 
ture of  our  Nation. 

I  have  prepared  a  table  dealing  with 
the  deficits  in  Federal  funds  and  Interest 
on  the  national  debt  from  1952  through 
1973.  The  facts,  submitted  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  show  that  the  accumu- 
lated deficit  for  the  4-year  period  1970 
through  1973  will  total  $113  billion.  That 
figure  is  greater  than  the  total  accumu- 
lated deficits  for  the  23-year  period  1947 
through  1969.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  table  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an- 
other table  that  I  have  prepared,  show- 
ing U.S.  gold  holdings,  total  reserve  as- 
sets, and  liquid  liabilities  to  foreigners, 
be  printd  In  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
< See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  B"YRD,  JR.  I  point  out 
that  the  total  reserve  assets  of  our  coim- 
try  are  $13.3  billion,  and  our  liquid  liabil- 
ities to  foreigners  at  the  present  time 
are  $67  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  another  table 
which  shows,  in  parallel  columns,  the 
U.S.  public  debt  subject  to  limitation,  a 
comparison  of  administration  estimates 
of  February  28,  1972,  with  their  esti- 
mates of  June  28,  1972,  a  period  of  4 
months.  I  have  had  these  estimates 
placed  in  parallel  colimins,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  table  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

( See  exhibit  3 .  t 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  also  an  excellent  article 
entitled  "Soaking  Rich  Isn't  a  Wise  Fis- 
cal Plan,"  written  by  John  S.  Knight, 
which  was  published  in  all  the  Knight 
newspapers  on  Sunday,  June  25,  dealing 
with  the  fiscal  situation  of  the  United 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  There  Is 
one  other  figure  to  which  I  would  like  to 
Invite  the  Senate's  attention. 

In  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
1973  is  a  figure  of  $22.7  bUlion  for  the 
Interest  on  the  national  debt.  The  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt,  in  the  cm-- 
rent  budget,  is  $22.7  billion.  That  figure 
is  not  too  meanlgful  to  most  of  us.  be- 
cause we  cannot  visualize  $22.7  billion. 
But  let  me  put  it  this  way:  Of  every 
personal  and  corporate  income  tax  dol- 
lar paid  into  the  Federal  Treasury  by 
the  citizens  and  the  corporations  of  our 
Nation.  17  cents  goes  to  pay  the  interest 
in  the  debt. 

That  money  can  only  come  from  one 
source:  Out  of  the  pockets  of  the  wage 
earners.  That  is  why  I  think  that  Con- 
gress and  the  Senate  are  making  a  great 
mistake  in  handling  so  cavalierly,  so 
carelessly,  the  finances  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  which  have  been  paid 
into  the  Treasury  through  taxation.  I 
feel  that  we  in  Congress  have  a  deep 
responsibility  and  a  deep  obligation  to 
handle  these  funds  just  as  carefully  as 
we  would  handle  our  own  funds — and  I 
do  not  see  much  care  being  used  in  the 
handling  of  the  funds. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  there  is  too  lit- 
tle interest  in  the  sad  plight  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's financial  situation.  That  is  why 
I  am  opposed  to  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  to  Increase  the  ceil- 
ing beyond  the  contemplated  increase. 
The  comrmttee  bill  would  Increase  it  to 
$450  billion.  The  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  increase  It  to  $465  billion.  The 
Senate  committee  would  make  the  in- 
crease applicable  only  until  October  31, 
while  the  Senator  from  Michigan  would 
carry  it  on  over  to  next  year,  on  Febru- 
ary 28. 

I  think  that  •would  be  a  ver%'  imde- 
slrable  and  very  unwise  amendment  to 
pass,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject 
it.  I  want  to  say  again  that  although 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  are  not  In 
favor  of  the  debt  ceiling,  who  feel  that 
there  should  be  no  ceiling  and  feel  that 
we  ought  not  to  take  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  discuss  these  matters  of  Federal 
finances.  I  strongly  disagree. 

I  strongly  disagree,  because  I  do  not 
know  anything  that  affects  the  individual 
citizens  more  than  taking  out  of  their 
pockets,  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  hard- 
working wage  earners,  the  money  which 
they  have  earned  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows.  I  remember  well  the  statement 
made  by  President  Roasevelt  when  he 
said  that  taxes  are  paid  in  the  sweat  of 
every  man  who  labors.  It  is  the  sweat 


of  the  laboring  man  that  we  are  dealing 
with  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate;  and  we 
are  dealing  with  it  in  a  careless  way — in 
nxv  judgment,  a  reckless  way — when  we 
appropriate  great  sums  of  money  without 
any  real  consideration  at  all. 

i  feel  that  it  Is  important  to  have 
a  debt  ceiling.  It  is  Important  to  have 
these  debates  In  regard  to  the  debt 
ceihng. 

EXHIBIT  I 


DEFICITS   IN    FEDERAL   FUNDS   AND    INTEREST   ON 
NATIONAL  DEBT.  1954-73  INCLUSIVE 

(In  billions  of  dollarsi 


THE 


Surplus 

(4-)  or 

deficit 

Debt 

Receipts 

Outlays 

(-) 

interest 

1954 

62.8 

65.9 

-3.1 

6.4 

1955 

58.1 

62.3 

-4.2 

6.4 

1956.. 

65.4 

63.8 

-1-1.6 

6.8 

1957 

68.8 

67.1 

+1.7 

7.2 

1958 

66.6 

69.7 

-3.1 

7.6 

1959 

65.8 

77.0 

-11.2 

7.6 

1960 

75.7 

74.9 

+-i 

9.2 

1961 

75.2 

79.3 

-4.1 

9.0 

1962 

79.7 

86.6 

-6.9 

9.1 

1963          

83.6 
87.2 
90.9 
101.4 
111.8 

90.1 
95.8 
94.8 
106.5 
126.8 

-6.5 
-8.6 
-3.9 
-5.1 
-15.0 

9.9 

1964 

10.7 

1965 

11.4 

1966 

12.0 

1967 

13.4 

1968 

.        114.7 

143.1 

-28.4 

14.6 

1969 

.  143.3 
143.2 

148.8 
156.3 

-5.5 
-13.1 

16.6 

1970 

19.3 

1971 

.        133.7 

163.7 

-30.0 

20.8 

1972' 

147.1 

179.3 

-32.2 

21.2 

1973' 

152.6 

190.4 

-37.8 

22.7 

20-year 
total... 

...1.927.6 

2,142.2 

214.6 

241.9 

>  Estimated  figures. 

Source:  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  Treasury 
Department. 

EXHIBIT  2 

U.S.  GOLD  HOLDINGS,  TOTAL  RESERVE  ASSETS  AND  LIQUID 
LIABILITIES  TO  FOREIGNERS 

(Selected  periods  in  billions  of  dollarsi 


Gold 

Total 

Liquid 

holdings 

assets 

liabilities 

End  of  World  War  II.... 

20.1 

20.1 

8.9 

Per 

^1 

1957 

22.8 

24.8 

15.8 

Dec 

V 

1970 

10.7 

14.5 

43.3 

Dec 

11 

1971 

10.2 

12.2 

64.2 

r^ay  31. 

1972 

10.5 

13.3 

'67.0 

>  Estimated  figure. 

Source:  U.S.  Treasury  Department. 


U.S. 


EXHIBIT  3 
PUBLIC    DEBT.   SUBJECT    TO    LIMITATION' 


Feb.  28 

June  28 

estimate 

estimate 

Difference 

1972: 

IMar  31 

M31.6 

Apr.28.... 
tif1ay31.... 
June  30 

432.3  .. 

442.1 

443.4 

$425.4 

tl8.0 

July  31.... 

453.0 

432.0 

21.0 

Aug.  31.... 

461.1 

439.4 

21.7 

Sept  29... 

457.9 

439.0 

18.9 

Oct.  31.. - 

462.1 

441.8 

20.3 

Nov.  30.... 

468.7 

447.1 

21.6 

Dec.  29.... 

469.8 

449.7 

20.1 

1973: 

Jan. 31.... 

470.6 

449.4 

21.2 

Feb. 28..-. 

478.1 

456,8 

21.3 

Mar.  30.... 

482.5 

465.8 

16.7 

Apr.30 

478.2 

463.3 

14.9 

May  31     .. 

486.8 

471.8 

15.0 

June  29.... 

479.3 

464.8 

14.5 

I  Comparison  of  administration  estimates  of  Feb.  28  and  June 
28, 1972.  Assumes  $6,000,000,000  cash  balance. 
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Exhibit  4 

I  From  the  Charlotte   (N.C.)   Observer, 

June  25,   1972) 

Soaking  Rich  Isn't  a  Wise  Fiscal  Plan 
(By  John  S.  Knight) 

One  of  the  very  sad  changes  In  our  society 
IS  the  vastly  Increasing  dependence  of  Its 
various  elements  upon  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

Social  Security,  first  legislated  In  1935  as 
an  Income  supplement  to  the  elderly,  Is  now 
regarded  by  many  citizens  as  their  main 
source  of  support. 

This  progressive  legislation  has  been  ex- 
panded to  include  disability,  survivorship 
and  health  insurance  The  costs  continue 
to  rise  with  a  present  5.2  per  cent  of  the 
first  59.000  token  from  workers'  salaries  and 
a  similar  contribution  made  by  employers. 
Social  Security  has  gone  up  26  per  cent  under 
the  Nixon  administration. 

Proposals  presently  before  the  Congress 
would  further  Increase  Social  Security  bene- 
fits in  amounts  ranging  from  10  to  20  per 
cent  Some  presidential  candidates  have  sug- 
gested even  more 

It  is  Important  to  understand,  as  the 
Miami  Herald  has  said,  "that  in  effect  the 
Social  Security  bite  has  become  Just  another 
Income  tax.  Citizens  are  not  simply  paying 
Into  a  fund  from  which  they  will  draw  at  age 
62  or  65.  They  are  paying  taxes  to  support 
current  benefits,  and  they  will  have  to  rely 
on  taxes  paid  by  their  children  for  their  own 
benefits. " 

With  Social  Security  checks  now  flowing 
to  27  million  persons,  and  23  million  going 
to  those  registered  to  vote,  few  politicians 
In  this  election  year  will  oppose  additional 
increases  in  benefits 

The  tax  bite  on  employes  and  employers 
alike  has  become  much  mure  than  a  rubble. 

FEDERAL   MONEY 

Our  colleges  and  universities  look  to  the 
Federal  government  for  support,  either  In 
grants  or  subsidies  Private  educational  In- 
stitutions, financed  largely  by  private  con- 
tributions, are  in  deep  trouble  as  they  can- 
not turn  to  generous  state  legislatures  for 
additional  money. 

Virtually  every  art  Institute,  symphony  or- 
chestra and  performing  arts  center  operates 
at  a  deficit.  In  time,  and  when  tax  benefits 
to  private  donors  become  less  attractive,  the 
cultural  arts  must  Inevitably  turn  to  the 
government  for  help. 

In  Europe,  the  government  has  traditionally 
maintained  the  cultural  arts.  The  question 
is;  Do  we  want  these  activities  in  govern- 
ment hands,  or  see  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities under  government  control  and  direc- 
tion? 

Why  are  the  politicians,  In  their  zeal  to 
close  tax  loopholes,  trying  to  discourage  con- 
tributions from  the  private  sector? 

SOARI.NG    TAX    RATES 

When  President  Lyndon  Johiison  offered 
his  'Great  Society"  programs,  the  rationale 
was  that  since  "the  United  States  is  the  rich- 
est country  in  the  world,  we  can  afford  any- 
thing." 

Since  then  Federal  expenditures  have  been 
rising  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  8  per  cent. 
In  the  same  period  state  and  local  spending 
has  gone  upward  at  a  rate  of  10  per  cent  a 
year.  David  T.  Wendell  observes  In  Reader's 
Digest  that  "public  si>eudlng  has  been  go- 
ing up  about  50  per  cent  faster  than  the  pri- 
vate. tax-producUig  part  of  the  economy," 

The  Brookings  Institution  concludes  that 
an  "over-commuted  Federal  government  can- 
not spend  any  more  on  trying  to  solve  social 
or  other  problems  without  a  big  tax  in- 
crease" 

Even  with  soaring  tax  rates,  the  cities  and 
the  states  seem  always  short  of  money.  They 
look,  therefore,  to  an  already  deflcit-rldden 
Federal  government  to  assume  an  even  great- 
er share  of  the  burden. 


THE  answer:   "nevek" 

One  fallacy  lies  In  the  naive  political  be- 
lief that  we  can  tax  the  corporations  more 
( now  48  per  cent  at  the  Federal  level  and 
varying  percentages  on  state  Income  taxes) 
and  stUl  expect  them  to  prosper- and  solve 
the  problems  of  unemployment. 

Another  Is  the  notion  of  Hubert  Humphrey 
that  massive  Infusions  of  government  money 
can  solve  any  problems,  a  theory  unsup- 
ported by  experience.  Profligate  government 
spending  fans  the  fires  of  Inflation.  Huge 
and  continuing  Federal  deficits  ultimately 
depress  the  economy. 

So  to  those  who  ask:  "When  will  we  bo 
able  to  pay  off  or  even  reduce  the  national 
debt?"  the  answer  is  "Never,  unless  Federal 
expenditures  are  held  down  and  heavier 
taxes  Imposed  upon  everyone." 

If  you  find  that  a  discouraging  thought, 
try  this:  The  Brookings  Institution  says  that 
even  if  the  Congress  enacts  only  the  pro- 
grams President  Nixon  has  proposed,  and 
no  more,  the  Federal  fiscal  budget  by  1975 
wlU  reach  $300  billion,  or  $17  billion  more 
than  1975  revenues  expected  under  present 
tax    laws. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  Is  that  since  we 
have  no  inexhaustible  sources  of  revenue, 
either  the  government  must  change  course, 
employ  realistic  budgeting  and  disciplined 
spending  or  the  shrinking  U.S.  dollar  won't 
buy  a  good  15-cent  cigar  within  10  years. 

A     DREARY     ROAD 

It  is  all  very  well  to  explain  that  oiir  citi- 
zens "demand"  additional  social  welfare  and 
social  services.  My  view  Is  that  these  "de- 
mands" originate  with  politicians  and  pres- 
sure groups  who  seek  either  vot«s  or  per- 
sonal   aggrandizement. 

So  whether  you  blame  President  Nixon  or 
the  Congress  for  our  swollen  bureaucracy, 
we  will  all  be  facing  a  dismal  future  If  the 
country  continues  to  spend  more  than  It 
takes    In. 

Senators  George  McGovem,  Hubert 
Humphrey  and  Edmund  Muskle  have  been 
telling  the  people  that  their  proposed  "scak- 
the-rlch"  tax  reforms  will  solve  the  nation's 
fiscal  problems.  Don't  you  believe  It.  No 
reputable  economist  would  agree  with  them. 

The  last  tax  reform  act  of  1969,  with  all 
three  Senators  concurring,  resulted  in  a  net 
revenue  loss  to  the  government  of  $2.5  bil- 
lion. Their  track  record  Is  not  reassuring. 

A  nation  which  destroys  Initiative,  cripples 
the  profit  and  loss  system  and  relies  on  Fed- 
eral handouts,  openly  embraces  socialism  or 
worse. 

I  doubt  that  the  American  people  want  to 
go  down  that  dreary  road  to  nowhere. 

Social  notes:  VIC's  (Very  Important  Con- 
tributors) enjoyed  a  Washington  weekend 
"welcoming  Sen.  McGovern  back  from  the 
primaries  and  celebrating  his  send-off  to 
Miami." 

The  Invitation  specified  a  price  of  $5,000 
a  couple  which  Included  a  picnic  at  Hickory 
HUl  with  Kathleen  Kennedy;  lunch  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  with  a  Senator  or  Congressman: 
cocktails  and  buffet  at  the  McGoverns;  a  gala 
show  at  DAR  Constitution  Hall  followed  by 
a  cast  pai^y  and  supper  dance. 

VIC'S  were  also  assured  that  they  would 
"receive  red  carpet  treatment  from  the  time 
they  arrive  in  Washington  until  they  left." 

Well,  there's  nothing  like  old-fashioned 
prairie  populism.  Is  there? 

The  Surf  club,  long  a  bastion  of  the  over- 
privileged  on  Miami  Beach,  is  taking  no 
chances  on  disturbances  arising  from  the 
political  conventions. 

In  a  masterpiece  of  understatement,  the 
Surf  Club  advises  its  members:  "It  Is  an- 
ticipated that  several  dissident  factions  ex- 
pect to  attend  these  conventions."  There- 
fore, the  club  win  "board  up"  for  the  sum- 
mer. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  Beach,  Federal 
troops  will  be  on  call  to  back  up  a  5,000-man 


force  of  police  and  National  Guardsmen  al- 
ready assembled  for  convention  duty. 

And  such  are  the  ways  of  democracy  circa 
1972.  ' 

Mr.  MAGNTUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRD,  JR   I  yield, 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  just  want  to  com- 
ment on   the  Senator's  la^t  statement. 
about    appropriation   committees.   They 
work  weeks  and  months. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield.  I  did  not  say  anything 
about  appropriation  committees. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Let  me  finish.  On 
Tuesday  we  had  a  big  bill,  the  HEW  bill. 
It  was  before  the  Senate  for  II  hours! 
No  Senator,  including  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  presented  an  amendment 
to  cut  the  amount.  It  was  open  to 
amendment  for  10  hours,  and  no  Sena- 
tor presented  an  amendment  to  cut  it — 
not  one  dime.  It  was  on  the  floor  11  hours, 
open  for  amendment,  and  not  one  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  including  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  submitted  an  amendment 
to  cut  the  amount  in  any  item.  I  just 
want  the  record  to  be  clear, 

Mr,  HARRY  F,  BYRD,  JR,  The  Record 
will  show  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
voted  against  the  bill, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  know,  but  if  the 
Senator  wanted  to  cut  the  amounts,  he 
should  have  presented  some  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  bill  was 
from  $4  billion  to  $6  biUion  greater  than 
was  spent  last  year. 

I  cannot  remember  the  exact  figtire 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  men- 
tioned a  few  moments  ago.  May  I  aok  the 
figure?  The  Senator  from  Nortii  Dakota 
mentioned  a  few  moments  ago  that  when 
all  the  figures  are  tallied  up.  the  expend- 
itures for  that  one  department  will  be 
how  much  above  the  expenditures  for 
last  year? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  When  all  the  ai^propria- 
tions  requests  for  the  various  agencies 
under  HEW  are  appropriated,  even  if  we 
follow  the  budget  estimates,  we  will  add 
at  least  another  $9  billion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Even  with  all  the 
budget  estimates, 

Mr.  YOUNG.  U  we  just  follow  the 
budget  estimates.  It  would  be  S9  billion 
more  than  last  year — at  least  S9  billion; 
probably  more  like  $10  or  S12  billion, 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  That  figure  is  not 
quite  correct,  and  I  will  put  some  state- 
ments into  the  Record  to  verify  tiiat, 

Mr,  HARRY  F,  BYRD.  JR,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  The  figures 
he  submits  for  the  record  are  startling 
and  staggering — between  $9  and  $12  bil- 
lion more  than  last  year. 

I  yield  the  floor, 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment, offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  is  long  overdue.  It  offers 
the  opportunity  for  a  more  reasonable 
approach  to  future  congressional  action 
on  the  debt  ceiling  limitation.  In  a 
broader  sense,  it  gives  the  American  peo- 
ple a  chance  for  a  periodic  reassessment 
of  the  Nation's  fiscal  situation  and  also 
the  policies  which  must  bear  responsi- 
bility for  that  situation, 

Mr,  President,  just  consider  the  time- 
table under  which  we  have  had  to  work 
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on  H,R.  15390.  On  Tuesday,  the  House 
passed  the  measure.  On  Wednesday,  the 
bill  was  placed  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 
There  was  not  even  time  for  Finance 
Committee  hearings.  Today  the  Senate 
faces  a  midnight  deadline  on  passage, 

Mr,  President,  this  is  no  way  to  delib- 
erate our  national  economic  policy.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy's  amendment  is  needed  if 
we  are  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  this  kind 
of  last-minute  rubber  stamp  of  the  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  program.  Such  a 
measure  would  extend  the  $450  billion 
debt  ceiling  only  to  October  3  instead  of 
October  31,  which  is  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  election,  and  long  after  Congress  will 
have  adjourned. 

This  amendment  would  allow  us  to 
di.'icuss  the  fiscal  issues  relevant  to  the 
national  debt  in  a  sober  manner  without 
haviiig  to  watch  the  clock. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  can  deny  the  im- 
pact which  joblessness  has  had  on  the 
Nation's  fiscal  position.  The  loss  of  Fed- 
eral revenues  which  results  from  idle 
factories  and  idle  workers  is  immense. 
Tlie  President  himself  has  admitted,  in 
his  own  1972  economic  report,  that  if  we 
could  just  get  the  jobless  rate  down  to 
4  percent,  instead  of  the  approximately 
6  percent  we  are  now  having,  there 
would  not  be  any  deficits  to  speak  of — 
and  no  need  for  an  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt. 

Yet  instead  of  a  rational  approach  to 
the  related  problems  of  unemployment 
and  fiscal  imbalance  we  have  iiad  rhet- 
oric by  the  White  House  and  docUity  on 
the  part  of  Congress. 

Why  should  we  countenance  an  exten- 
sion of  the  debt  ceiling  limitation  with- 
out a  thorough  debate  on  the  causes  of 
the  Federal  deficits  and  what  we  can  do 
about  them?  Why  can  we  not  discuss 
why  we  have  to  continually  increase  the 
national  debt  without  reexamining  the 
policies  which  result  in  the  debt? 

Mr.  President.  4  years  ago  this  admin- 
istration promised  the  American  people 
an  era  of  "fiscal  responsibility."  It  has 
delivered  the  highest  Federal  deficits  in 
histoiT — in  the  short  space  of  3  years 
adding  a  full  quarter  to  the  entire  na- 
tional debt. 

Four  years  ago  this  administration 
portrayed  themselves  as  supporters  of 
U.S.  economic  power  in  the  world.  They 
were  going  to  build  up  our  global  eco- 
nomic position.  Today  our  Nation  has 
the  uorst  international  payments  deficits 
in  history.  For  the  first  time  since  1893. 
we  are  exporting  less  than  we  are  import- 
ing. Inevitably  we  have  been  forced  to 
devalue  our  currency. 

Four  years  ago  the  Republican  Party 
portrayed  itself  as  the  party  of  "free 
enterprise."  We  have  had  the  first  wage 
and  price  controls  in  peacetime  histoi-y. 

Four  years  ago  the  President  promised 
price  stability  with  no  loss  in  jobs.  Taking 
office  with  full  employment  he  delivered 
the  worst  unemployment  in  10  years  and 
the  worst  inflation  in  20  years.  His  cal- 
lous policy  on  the  jobless  situation  has 
contributed  to  the  worst  Federal  deficits 
in  memory — and  today  we  are  asked  to 
rubberstamp  his  program. 

I  ask  that  we  accept  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's amendment  in  order  that  we  may 
have  a  chance  to  think  hard  the  next 


time  the  White  House  asks  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  vote  after  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  the  GrifQn  amend- 
ment. 

Again.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  and  I  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  support  he  has  given  to  my 
position. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll, 

Mr,  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  matter  need  be  settled,  and 
I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  can  avoid 
having  to  have  a  conference  on  this  bUl. 
I  believe  that  most  Senators  would  think 
that  is  desirable. 

We  are  presenting  a  very  controversial 
issue — but.  fortunately,  only  one  really 
controversial  issue — to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  They  are  as  anxious  as 
we  are  to  act.  They  reaUze  that  responsi- 
bility requires  that. 

We  have  two  amendments — one  to 
move  the  date  forward  and  one  to  move 
the  date  back — either  of  which  would  re- 
quire a  conference  with  the  House, 

I  think  that  at  this  late  date  it  would 
be  the  judgment  of  most  Senators  that 
we  ought  to  decide  the  debt  limit  matter 
and  get  it  to  the  other  House,  where  they 
are  anxiously  waiting  to  see  whether 
they  can  act  on  it. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  mquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles'.  The  Senator  will  state  it, 

Mr,  LONG,  Is  it  not  correct  that  if  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  in  the 
first  degree,  that  would  take  with  it  the 
amendment  in  the  second  degree? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct, 

Mr,  LONG,  Then.  Mr.  President,  well 
imderstanding  the  fine  intentions  of 
both  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  in 
the  first  degree  and  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  in  the  .second  degree.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  would  like  to  vote  and 
move  this  bill  because  of  the  pressure 
of  time  and  the  fiscal  crisis  tliat  might 
face  this  Nation.  Therefore.  I  move 

Mr,  KENNEDY,  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  the  motion  for  30 
seconds,  for  a  comment? 

Mr  LONG,  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  want  to  give  my  as- 
surance to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  that  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  talk  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
he  has  assured  me  that  if  the  Senate  ac- 
celerates the  date  to  October  3,  he  does 
not  believe  that  any  conference  would  be 
required  on  that  matter. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  the 
Senator  could  give  me  the  same  assur- 


ance that  the  Republican  Members  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  -would 
agree  with  that. 

In  any  event,  if  the  Senator's  posi- 
tion were  to  prevail,  taking  his  word 
for  it.  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  said  that  he  ex- 
pects to  get  this  bill  over  to  the  Senate 
by  September  30,  to  extend  the  debt  limit 
further.  If  the  chairman  can  fulfill  on 
that  commitment — and  I  think  he  can — 
we  would  still  have  an  opportunity  to 
move  the  debt  limit  bill  through  by  the 
date  the  Senator  would  like  to  see,  if 
that  were  possible. 

So,  Mr.  President,  hoping  that  we  can 
move  ahead  with  this  matter,  I  move  that 
the  amendment  in  the  first  degree,  which 
would  take  with  it  the  amendment  in 
the  second  degree,  be  tabled, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr. 
Church  i  ,  the  Senator  from  California 
'  Mr.  Cranston  i  ,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  iMr.  GambrelD,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  iMr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  Harris  i,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  <  Mr.  Humphrey  ' , 
the  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr.  Muskie), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman  I  are  necessarily  absent, 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  i  Mr,  Ellender  i  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan »  are  absent  on  official  business. 
~  I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
G.^mbrelli  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Baker >. 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK*.  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr,  Goldwater  > ,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  iMr.  Hansen),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  'Mr,  Miller),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  'Mr,  Saxbei.  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  <Mr,  Stevens'  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Tlie  Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Dlness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  iMr.  Miller  i  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47. 
nays  35,  as  follows: 

I  No,  269  Leg,) 
YEAS — 47 


Allott 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Anderson 

Ervln 

Pastore 

Beall 

Fannin 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Fong 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Gumey 

Roth 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Schwelker 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Scott 

Hoggs 

Hruska 

Smith 

Brock 

Jackson 

Stennls 

Buckley 

Javlts 

Taft 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jordan.  Idaho  Talmadge 

Cook  Long  TTiurmond 

Cooper  Magnuson  Tower 

Cotton  Mathlas  Welcker 

Curtis  MoCIellan  Young 

Dole  McGee 
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Aiken 

GrtflBn 

Nelson 

Allen 

Hart 

Pack  wood 

Bayh 

HoUlngs 

Pell 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

B\Td. 

Kennedy 

RlblcofT 

Harry  F. 

Jr.     Mansfield 

Spong 

Chiinon 

McGovern 

Stafford 

Case 

Met  calf 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

Mondale 

Symington 

Ea^Ieton 

Montoya 

Tunney 

Fulbrlb'ht 

Moss 

WlUiams 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Baker 

Goldwaier 

Miller 

Church 

Gravel 

Mundt 

Cranston 

Hfinsen 

Muskie 

Dominick 

Harris 

Sax  be 

Ellender 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Gambre!! 

Jordan.  N.C 

Stevens 

So  the  motion  to  table  Mr.  Kennedy's 
amendment  wa.s  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Staf- 
roRD  I .  The  bill  li  now  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendjnent  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask 
that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  ai^istani  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

0:i  page  1,  line  5  strike  out  "October  31, 
1972."  and  Insert  'February  28.  1973."  and 
Public  Law  92-250  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$20,000,000,000"  and  liLserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$35,000,000,000" 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
the  .^ame  amendment  which  I  offered  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mac-.^achu.setts  'Mr.  Ken- 
nedy). Unfortunately,  becau.se  of  the 
parliamentary-  situation,  that  amend- 
ment fell  when  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ma.isachu.setts  was  tabled. 
The  only  way  I  can  get  a  vote  on  my 
amendment  is  to  resubmit  it.  There  is 
no  need  for  further  debate  a-s  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President.  I  direct  the 
Senate'.^  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
debt  limit  expires  at  midnight  tonight. 
We  hoE^e  to  avoid  a  conference  on  this 
mea.sure  We  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  House  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  that  it  will  not  req'aire  a  con- 
ference. So,  for  the  fiscal  integrity  of  the 
Nation,  we  would  be  able  to  avoid  a  con- 
ference If  we  have  to  hold  a  conference, 
and  come  back  on  the  final  result  of  the 
conference  repoit,  the  debt  limit  will  have 
expired.  This  specific  amendment  was 
rejected  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  re- 
jects the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr. 
Church  » ,  the  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  CaA.N'STONi ,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia 'Mr.  Ga.mbrelli.  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  'Mr.  Gravel >,  the  Senator  from 


Oklahoma  <Mr.  Harris',  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  'Mr.  Muskie',  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man  >  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan! are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakers  , 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  <Mr.  Domi- 
nick), the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater  I ,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming <  Mr.  Hansen  > ,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller i,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe'  .  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  'Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt  I   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  32, 
nays  50.  as  follows: 

(No.  270  Leg.) 
TEAS— 32 


Atken 

Dole 

Percy 

Allott 

Fannin 

Roth 

Beall 

Fong 

Schwelker 

Bellmon 

Griffin 

Scott 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Smith 

Bor^s 

Hatfield 

Stafford 

Brock 

Hruska 

Taft 

Buckley 

Javits 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Tower 

Cotton 

Mathlas 

Welcker 

CMrtls 

Pack  wood 
NAYS— 50 

Allen 

Fi.ilbrlght 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Hart 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Bent^ien 

HoIUngs 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hughes 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Byrd. 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Lons? 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Magnuson 

Spong 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Case 

McClellan 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

McGee 

Symington 

Cooper 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Williams 

Ervln 

Mondale 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Baker  Goldwater  Miller 

Church  Gravel  Mundt 

Cranston  Hansen  Muskle 

Dominick  Harris  Saxbe 

Ellender  Humphrey  Sparkman 

Gambrell  Jordan,  N  C.  Stevens 

So  Mr.  Griffin's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  at 
the  desk  a  technical,  perfecting  amend- 
ment changing  the  title  of  the  bill  to 
take  into  account  the  amounts  that  were 
agreed  upon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  inform  the  Senator  that 
that  should  be  withheld  until  the  bill 
has  been  passed. 

Tlie  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  Una  5,  delete  "October  31.  1972" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "October  4.  1972". 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  expect  to  take  any  more  than  1  min- 
ute of  the  time  of  the  Senate. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment,  as  the 
membership  knows,  is  to  move  the  date 
of  expiration  of  the  temporaiT  ceiling 
from  October  3.  to  October  4.  At  that 
time  the  Senate  will  have  given  full  con- 
sideration to  the  various  appropriation 
bills,  and  we  can  act  on  the  debt  ceiling 
in  an  orderly  way.  free  of  the  pressure  of 
the  adjournment  deadline  we  will  un- 
doubtedly feel  if  we  keep  the  October  31 
date. 

It  is  my  feeling,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  that  i:  we  ap- 
prove the  October  31  date,  the  exten.sion 
of  the  debt  limitation  will  probably  be 
the  last  matter  that  will  be  con.«idered 
before  Congress  adjourns  sine  die  this 
fall.  It  will  simply  not  be  given  the  kind 
of  careful  consideration  that  a  matter 
of  such  importance,  which  concerns  the 
economy  of  our  country,  should  be  given. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Hoase  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  He  has  indicated  to 
me  that  he  is  willin?  to  accept  this  sort 
of  change  of  date.  He  sees  ab.solutely  no 
impediment  in  the  acceptance  of  this 
change  of  date  as  far  as  he  and  his  in- 
fluence in  the  House  are  concerned.  I 
tliink  it  is  a  more  responsible  way  for 
us  to  proceed  in  the  consideration  of  the 
debt  limitation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
voted  on  an  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Mas.sachusetts  jast  a  half  hour  aso 
which  would  have  changed  the  date  to 
October  3.  Now  he  wants  to  make  it  Oc- 
tober 4.  Can  the  Senator  as.sure  me  that, 
if  this  amendment  fails,  he  is  not  going 
to  move  to  make  the  date  October  2  or 
October  5? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  well  aware  that  there  was 
a  parliamentary  tangle  involved  in  my 
previoLLs  amendment,  and  we  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  for  a  clean  vote  on 
the  merits  of  It. 

I  believe  that  we  now  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  the  merits  of  tliis  amend- 
ment and  the  important  principle  at 
stake.  I  certainly  will  not  ask  for  any 
further  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
willing  to  take  this  amendment.  The  Sen- 
ator explained  this  matter  to  us  an  hour 
ago.  and  it  is  now  9 '2  hours  until  we  are 
officially  bankrupt.  We  have  another 
amendment  now  that  is  practically  the 
same  as  the  one  we  rejected. 

I  move  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
each  rollcall  from  here  on  out  through 
the  remainder  of  the  day  consume  only 
10  minutes,  with  the  warning  bell  sound- 
ed at  the  end  of  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  All  tho,se  in  favor  say 
"ave."  Tho.se  oijposed  "no.  '  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Chair,  the  "aves"  have  it 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
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The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
CnrRCH),  the  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  Cranston  > .  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia 'Mr.  Gambrell",  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  iMr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Humphrey*,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern), the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MrsKiE ' ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman'   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Ellender;,  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Jor- 
dan* are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr 
Gambrell'  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  '  Mr.  Baker)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Dominick  > . 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Gold- 
water  I ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Miller'' .  the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr 
Sa.xbe".  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  Stevens'   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MrNDT  I  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller*  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^^'eas  53, 
nays  28,  as  follows : 

[No.  271   Leg.] 
YEAS— 53 


Aiken 

Dole 

Packwood 

Allen 

Eastland 

Pastore 

Allott 

Ervin 

Pearson 

Anderson 

Fannin 

Percy 

Beall 

Fong 

Randolph 

Bellmon 

Gurney 

Roth 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Schwelker 

Bcntsen 

Hatfield 

Scott 

Bible 

Hruska 

Smith 

Hoggs 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Brnrk 

Javits 

Stennls 

Buckley 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Taft 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Long 

Talmadge 

Case 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Mathlas 

Tower 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Weicker 

Cotton 

McGee 

Young 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 
NAYS— 28 

Bayh 

Hart 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Hollings 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Byrd, 

Inouye 

Rlblcoff 

Harry  F..  Jr 

Kennedy 

Spong 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

Metcalf 

S\Tnington 

Eatfleton 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Fulbrlght 

Montoya 

Williams 

Griffin 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING- 

-19 

Baker 

Gravel 

Mundt 

Church 

Hansen 

Muskle 

Cranston 

Harris 

Saxbe 

Dominick 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Ellender 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stevens 

Gambrell 

McGovern 

Goldwater 

Miller 

So  Mr.  Long's  motion  to  lay  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's amendment  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

TJie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed. 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 


The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  15390)  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  be 
recorded  as  voting  in  the  negative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr. 
Stafford  ) .  The  bill  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 
On  tliis  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  tlie  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church  I,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  G.ambrell'.  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  '  Mr.  GR.-iVEL ' .  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris',  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey',  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  Mc- 
Govern'. the  Senator  from  Mame  'Mr. 
Muskie  ' ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan '  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr. 
Gambrell',  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
•  Mr.  GRAVEL',  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey*  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  amiounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Temiessee  '  Mr.  Baker  * , 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  <Mr.  Domi- 
nick > ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  .  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
'Mr.  Hansen',  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller*,  tlie  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe*  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka (Mr.  Stevens*  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Soutli  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt  *  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller  '   would  vote  "yea." 

On  tlus  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens  '  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  'Mr.  Goldwater  ' .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  78, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

I  No.  272  Leg.] 

■YEAS — 78 

Aiken  Chiles  Hughes 

Allott  Cook  Inouye 

Anderson  Cooper  Jackson 

Bayh  Cotton  Javits 

Curtis  Jordan.  Idaho 

Dole  Kennedy 

Eayileton  Loni? 

Eastland  Magnuson 

Fannin  Mansfield 

Fong  Mathlas 

Fulbright  McClellan 

Griffin  McGee 

Gurney  McInt%Te 


Beall 

Bennett 

Benlsen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdick 

Byrd.  Hart 

Harrv  F.,  Jr.     Hartke 
Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hatfield 
Cannon  Hollings 

Case  Hruska 


Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Nelson 


Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 


Allen 

Baker 

Church 

Cranston 

Dominick 

Ellender 

Gambrell 

Goldwater 


Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

NAYS— 3 

Bellmon 

NOT  VOTING- 

Oravel 

Hansen 

Harris 

Humphrey 

Jordan,  N.C. 

McGovern 

Miller 


Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Williams 

Young 


Ervin 
-19 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Saxbe 

Sparkman 

Stevens 


So  the  bill   (H.R.  15390)   was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  three 
routine  motions  to  make. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
teclinical  amendment  of  a  perfecting  na- 
ture at  the  desk,  merely  amending  the 
title  to  take  into  account  the  amend- 
ments which  were  added  in  the  Senate. 
I  a^k  that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  Without 
objection,  the  title  will  be  amended. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  provide  for  a  4-month  exten- 
sion of  the  present  temporarj'  level  in  the 
public  debt  limitation,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
debate,  there  was  discussion  of  the  finan- 
cial plight  of  the  Stat€s  and  the  need  to 
provide  some  relief  to  the  States  to  help 
them  with  their  welfare  caseloads. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  there  are 
at  least  two  bills  which  we  expect  to  pass 
during  the  next  60  days  which  will  pro- 
vide  major  fiscal  relief  to  the  States.  One 
bill  is  the  revenue  sharing  bill,  and  the 
other  is  H.R.  1.  Between  them,  these  bills 
contain  more  than  $7  billion  of  fiscal  re- 
lief to  the  States  on  an  annual  basis. 

I  assure  the  Senate  of  my  best  efiforts 
to  enact  both  these  measures. 

In  the  budget  is  an  item  of  SI  billion 
to  provide  some  temporary  relief  to  the 
States  while  they  are  waiting  for  the  an- 
swer on  H.R.  1,  and  I  am  informed  that 
that  billion  dollars  of  rehef  for  the 
States  has  been  dispensed  already.  I 
understand  that  the  States  are  some- 
what apprehensive  that  they  might  be 
made  to  pay  it  back:  but  I  can  assure 
them  that  there  is  no  prospect  that  that 
will  happen. 

We  will  act  on  the  revenue  sharing 
measure,  and  we  will  act  on  H.R.  1. 
Failing  to  act  on  either  of  these,  we 
would,  at  a  minimum,  see  to  it  that  what 
we  have  already  done  in  favor  of  assur- 
ing the  first  billion  dollars  of  fiscal  re- 
lief to  the  Slates  would  be  sanctioned  by 
an  appropriate  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate, if  need  be. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wUI  the 
Senator  vieW 

Mr.  LONG  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  are  very  interested  in 
revenue  sharing,  obuously.  So  that  we 
can  all  be  thinking  about  it  during  the 
next  few  weeks.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator   can  tell   us  something   about 
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amendments  to  the  revenue  sharing  bill 
and  what  the  situation  is  between  us  and 
the  other  body  in  respect  of  any  very 
substantial  amendments  to  the  revenue 
sharing  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  bill  is  in  the  Senate 
committee.  We  have  commenced  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  already.  We  have  heard 
from  the  administration  witnesses,  and 
we  have  heard  from  the  two  principal  co- 
sponsors.  Mr.  B.vKER  and  Mr.  Humphrey. 
We  will  meet  promptly,  after  we  have 
finally  disposed  of  H.R.  1,  to  make  this 
our  prime  order  of  business,  our  para- 
mount concern,  we  might  say.  I  cannot 
predict  just  how  fast  we  can  move  with 
it.  but  I  certainly  will  try  to  make  it  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  we  are  having 
cooperation.  For  example,  there  is  in- 
dication that  the  Governors  did  insist  on 
testifying.  As  a  matter  of  courtesy.  I 
would  not  deny  any  Governor  the  right 
to  be  heard  before  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance on  a  matter  of  this  importance. 
But  I  think  they  are  going  to  consolidate 
their  testimony  and  present  it  by  a  panel 
of  witnesses  and  submit  supporting  state- 
ments, disposing  of  the  testimony  of  all 
the  Governors  in  a  single  day.  The 
mayors  have  indicated  a  desire  to  do  the 
same  thing.  I  believe  the  county  com- 
missioners are  going  to  abbreviate  their 
testimony'  in  the  same  fashion. 

If  we  can  move  on  in  that  manner.  I 
would  think  that  the  measure,  which 
took  several  months  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, could  be  moved  through  the 
Finance  Committee  in  2  weeks  from  the 
time  we  really  got  down  to  it;  and  we 
are  going  to  be  using  every  available  mo- 
ment to  look  at  this  measure. 

We  have  not  decided  what  formula  we 
want  to  use.  but  I  would  think  that  we 
obviously  would  want  to  make  some 
changes.  Tlie  Hou.-5e  is  composed  in  one 
fashion.  The  Senate  is  composed  in  an- 
other fashion.  Those  differences  would 
not  reflect  themselves.  I.  for  one.  on  a 
measure  like  this,  would  try  to  think  in 
terms  of  what  the  Senate  would  want  to 
do.  not  necessarily  just  for  the  State  of 
Louisiana  which  of  course  I  know  I  rep- 
resent; but  at  the  same  time  I  will  try 
to  put  together  a  measure  that  will  take 
into  account  the  composition  of  the  Sen- 
ate because  we  have  to  have  the  approval 
of  some  25  States  at  a  minimum  in  order 
to  pass  such  a  measure. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  point  of  m>-  request  is 
that  for  States  like  my  own,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  affluent  in  the  Nation,  this  is 
make  or  break,  this  year.  Thus,  I  wanted 
to  get  the  advice  of  the  Senator  as  to 
what  any  of  us  could  do  to  assure  that 
there  would  be  final  action  on  a  revenue- 
sharing  law  this  year  in  terms  of  what  we 
do  in  the  Senate.  That  was  my  point. 

Mr  LONG.  I  told  the  Governors  and 
the  mayors  and  the  county  commission - 
ers  that  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  if  the 
House  would  send  us  this  bill,  it  would 
not  die  in  the  Senate.  I  am  not  saying 
what  will  happen  when  we  send  the  ball 
back  to  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol 
Building,  but  on  this  side  I  will  do  what  I 
can  to  see  that  we  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  very  much. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  regular  order.  Lay  down  the 
bill. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  FOR  WATER  AND 
POWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
APPROPRIATIONS,    1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stafford  >,  Under  the  previous  order  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  882.  H.R.  15586, 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  15586.  making  appropriations  for  pub- 
lic works  for  water  and  power  development. 
Including  the  Corps  of  Engineers— Civil,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  and  other  power  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Appa- 
lachian regional  development  programs,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  related  Independent  agencies 
and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  biU.  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  de- 
bate on  this  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
is  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr,  Stennis*  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield  I,  Debate  on  any  amendment, 
amendment  to  an  amendment,  debatable 
motion  or  appeal,  is  limited  to  30  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr,  STENNIS,  Mr,  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  to  make  my  prelim- 
inary statement  now  for  the  information 
of  the  membership, 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr,  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate?  I  should  like  to 
hear  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order, 

Mr  STENNIS,  Mr,  President,  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  interest  in  this  bill  but 
I  know  of  no  reason  why  it  should  take 
much  time  to  get  to  actual  passage.  I 
want  to  get  down  to  a  very  brief  state- 
ment for  my  part  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  have  a  brief  statement.  But, 
at  this  time,  in  order  to  meet  some  other 
conditions.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

1  may  yield  from  2  to  3  minutes  each  to 

2  or  3  Senators  with  reference  to  con- 
ference reports,  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  We  are 
under  controlled  time. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  FuLBRiGHT)  for  the  purpose  of  call- 
ing up  a  conference  report. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OF  1972— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    Mr.    President,    I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 


ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14734  •  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  for  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency. 

I  a.?k  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Stafford  > .  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report':' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

I  The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  15.  1972,  at  pages 
21151-21153. > 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  not  detain  the  Senate  long  with 
the  presentation  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  14734.  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act  of   1972. 

The  amounts  authorized  for  appropri- 
ations were  not  in  dispute,  but  by  way  of 
recapitulation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  summary  table  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary table  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Surnmary 

Title  I,  State $289,453,000 

188,263,000 

18,226,000 

59,200,000 

8,212,000 

85,000,000 


Total    648,354,000 

Title  II,  USIA 194.  213,  000 

5,  036,  000 
1,000,000 

Total    200,249,000 

Title  III,  ACDA  (2  years) 22,000,000 

Title  IV,  Peace  Corps 88,027.000 

Title  V,  Narcotics  control 42,500,000 

Total    1,001.130.000 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Mr,  President, 
many  of  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  were  technical  or  of 
minor  significance  and  inasmuch  as  they 
are  fully  described  in  the  conference  re- 
port I  will  not  discuss  them  now, 

I  believe  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  on 
the  substantive  issues,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees largely  prevailed.  The  Senate  pre- 
vailed on  the  omnibus  bill  format;  on 
provisions  earmarking  funds  specifically 
for  Soviet  refugees;  authorizing  retire- 
ment credit  for  certain  alien  employees; 
on  raising  the  ceiling  on  civilian  employ- 
ees' claims;  requiring  confirmation  of 
anyone  using  the  rank  of  ambassador  or 
minister,  with  one  minor  exception;  en- 
acting so-called  point-of-order  legis- 
lation for  USIA;  requiring  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  to  re- 
port on  the  international  transfer  of 
conventional  weapons;  abolishing  totally 
the  Peace  Corps  Advisory  Council;  per- 
mitting a  Presidential  appointee  in  the 
foreign  afTairs  area  to  express  his  indi- 
vidual views  and  opinions  to  Consrress; 
and  authorizing  $42,500,000  for  interna- 
tional narcotics  control. 

Tlie  conferees  strengthened  the  provi- 
sion prohibiting  USIA  to  dis.seminate 
any  information  product,  other  than  the 
publication  "Problems  of  Commimism." 
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by  making  it  clear  that  USIA  materials 
can  be  made  available  to  Members  of 
Congress  for  examination  only  and  not 
for  dissemination.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Senate  conferees  also  agreed  to  language 
which  would  make  it  possible  for  re- 
search students  and  scholars  to  examine 
USIA  information  products  in  Wasiiing- 
ton,  D.C. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  and  to  the 
senior  Republican  member  cf  the  com- 
mittee. Mr,  Aiken,  is  the  fact  that  the 
conferees,  with  very  minor  amendments, 
agreed  to  title  VI  wiiich  estabhshes  a 
study  commission  relating  to  foreign 
policy.  I  think  this  commission  should 
be  most  helpful  in  improving  the  process 
for  the  making  and  conduct  of  foreign 
policy. 

Of  tlie  items  on  wliich  the  Senate 
yielded,  only  one  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  it  concerns  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  gnevance  and  appeals  pro- 
cedure for  State  and  USIA  employees. 
The  House  conferees  were  adamant  on 
their  position,  wiiich  was  that,  inasmuch 
as  they  had  not  held  any  hearings  on  this 
subject,  they  would  not  consider  the 
lengthy  and  complex  provisions  in  the 
Senate  amendment  on  tliis  matter.  On 
the  same  day  that  the  Senate  conferees 
yielded,  however,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  ordered  reported  to  the 
Senate  the  identical  provisions  of  the 
Senate  amendment  as  an  original  bill — 
S.  3722 — which  passed  the  Senate  on 
June  23  by  a  vote  of  56  to  27,  The  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  began 
hearings  on  the  subject  tliis  week. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  conference  agree- 
ment. I  commend  it  to  the  Senate, 

Mr,  President.  I  move  adoption  of  tlie 
conference  report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to, 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement  by 
Senator  Church  concerning  one  provi- 
sion in  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered: 
Statement   By   Senator   Church — Internal 
Dissemination    of    USIA    Material 

I  recently  exchanged  letters  with  the  di- 
rector of  The  Roper  Public  Opinion  Research 
Center  in  WilUamstown.  Massachusetts,  re- 
gardinii  the  qviestlon  of  internal  dissemina- 
tion of  USIA  material,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  these  letters  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  part  of  the  legislative  history 
relating  to  Sec,  501  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended, 

WlLLIAMSTOWN.  MASS,, 

June  6,  1972. 
Senator  Frank  Church, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Frank:  It  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  Congress  is  currently  considering 
taking  action  which  would  prevent  the  dis- 
semination to  interested  American  scholars 
declassified  public  opinion  surveys  conducted 
under  the  aegis  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,  I  am  \sTiting  to  you, — and 
sending  copies  to  others  whom  I  am  sure  are 
interested  in  the  matter  to  express  my  very 
strong  feeling  that  this  would  indeed  be 
an  unwise  decision  for  the  Congress  to  make, 

I  am  writing  not  only  as  a  professional 
social  scientist,  but  also  as  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Roper  Public  Opinion  Re- 
search Center  at  Williams  College  and  cur- 


rently as  President  of  the  World  Association 
for  Public  Opinion  Research,  In  all  these  ca- 
pacities I  have  been  and  continue  to  be  in- 
timately Involved  In  the  scholarly  use  of 
opinion  data. 

Over  400  of  the  sun^eys  currently  in  this 
data  bank  were  placed  here  by  USIA,  These 
are  surveys  which  have  been  conducted  In 
many  diiferent  countries  over  the  past 
twenty  years.  In  addition,  we  have  a  cata- 
logue file  of  approximately  1300  USIA  staff 
reports  based  on  these  surveys.  The  USIA 
studies  are  an  exceptionally  valuable  re- 
source for  scholarly  research  and  training. 
They  make  possible  cross-national  compara- 
tive analyses  and  time  series  studies  which 
are  of  very  great  value  for  both  research 
and  training  purposes.  To  destroy  or  to  place 
an  embargo  on  the  use  of  these  data  would, 
in  my  judgment,  be  incredibly  short- 
sighted. 

As  you  know,  this  Center  is  being  used 
by  several  thousand  scholars  annually.  Not 
only  do  mature  social  scientists  use  the  data 
for  basic  research,  but  also  the  data  are  ex- 
ceptionally valuable  for  training  purposes  In 
undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  In  hun- 
dreds of  universities  throughout  the  country. 
I  might  add  also  that  during  the  past  two 
to  three  years  an  ever  Increasing  number  of 
governmental  groups  are  availing  themselves 
of  this  Center's  unique  data  resource.  e,g. 
The  President's  Commission  on  the  Study 
of  Violence.  The  National  Institutes  of 
Mental  Health,  various  groups  within  HEW, 
etc. 

Let  me  give  you  just  a  few  specific  In- 
dividual scholars  who  have  used  the  USIA 
materials  within  the  last  eight  months  or  so: 

Prof,  Judith  Blake  Davis,  Univ.  of  Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley),  Sociology. 

Prof,  Everett  Ladd.  Univ.  of  Connecticut, 
Political  Science, 

Prof,  Kurt  Back.  Duke  University,  Sociol- 
ogy, 

Prof.  David  Conrad,  Univ.  of  Florida,  Polit- 
ical Science, 

Prof.  John  Fitch,  Univ.  of  Florida,  Sociol- 


ogy. 

Prof,  Kurt  Kent,  Univ.  of  Florida,  Sociol- 
ogy. 

Prof,  Keith  BilUngsley.  Univ.  of  Georgia, 
Political  Science, 

Prof,  E,  Y,  Pajk.  Harvard  University,  Polit- 
ical Science. 

Prof,  Norman  Elliott.  Unlv,  of  Iowa.  Polit- 
ical Science, 

Prof,  Nell  Cutler.  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania, 
Political  Science. 

Prof,  George  Jurkowlch,  Purdue  University, 
Sociology. 

Prof.  Kenneth  Gergen.  Swarthmore  College, 
Psychology. 

Prof,  J,  L,  Wurth,  Syracuse  University, 
Political  Science, 

In  closing,  let  me  stress  and  underscore 
again  that  in  my  judgment  It  would  be  a 
very  serious  error  for  the  Congress  to  take 
action  closing  off  the  availabUity  of  existing 
and  future  USIA  surveys  for  academic  re- 
search and  training  purposes.  I  urge  you  and 
your  colleagues  not  to  make  the  decision  to 
withhold  these  data  from  the  community  of 
American  scholars. 

With  highest  and  warmest  regards  as 
always. 

Cordially  yours. 

Prof,  Philip  K,  Hastings. 

Director. 


June   15.  1972, 
Prof,  Philip  K,  Hastings, 

Director,  the  Roper  PubHc  Opinion  Research 
Center.  Williarns  College,  WilUamstown, 
Ma.i'f. 
Dear  Phil:    Tliank  you  for  your  letter  of 
June    6th    expressing    concern    that    one    of 
the  provislotLS  of  the  pending  Foreign  Rela- 
tions  Act   of    1972   might   prevent   the   dis- 
semination to  interested  American  scholars 
of  declassified  public  opinion  surveys   con- 


ducted under  the  aegis  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency, 

I  was  one  of  the  Conferees  on  that  bill 
which  was  approved  by  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  June  13th  and  will  finally  be 
acted  upon  during  the  week  of  June  19th. 
I  find  it  hard  to  understand  the  reason 
for  your  concern  because  I  do  not  see  how 
any  lawyer  could  read  the  language  which 
concerns  you  and  conclude  that  it  could  by 
any  stretch  of  the  Imagination  be  applied  to 
the  problem  you  describe — although  I  must 
confess  I  have  seen  some  pretty  fancy  Inter- 
pretations when  the  Executive  Branch  has 
wanted  to  adapt  legislative  language  to  pur- 
poses which  suit  its  needs! 

Your  letter  undoubtedly  refers  to  Sec,  501 
of  the  United  States  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 
That  section,  as  amended  this  year,  will  read 
as  follows: 

"The  Secretary  is  authorized,  when  he  finds 
it  appropriate,  to  provide  for  the  preparation 
and  dissemination  abroad,  of  Information 
about  the  United  States,  its  people,  and  Its 
policies,  through  press,  publications,  radio, 
motion  pictures,  and  other  Information 
media,  and  through  Information  centers  and 
instructors  abroad.  Any  such  Information 
(Other  than  "Problems  of  Communism" 
which  may  continue  to  be  sold  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office)  shall  not  be  dis- 
seminated within  the  United  States,  its  ter- 
ritories, or  possessions,  but,  on  request,  shall 
be  available  in  the  English  language  at  the 
Department  of  State,  at  all  reasonable  times 
following  Its  release  as  information  abroad, 
for  examination  only  by  representatives  of 
United  States  press  associations,  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio  systems,  and  stations,  and 
by  research  students  and  scholars,  and.  on 
request,  shall  be  made  available  for  examina- 
tion only  to  Members  of  Congress," 

In  summary,  this  section  which  applies  to 
the  Director  of  the  Information  Agency,  au- 
thorizes him  in  the  first  sentence  "to  pro- 
vide for  the  preparation,  and  dissemination 
abroad,  of  information  about  the  United 
States  ,  ,  ,  through  press,  publications,  ,  ,  . 
and  other  information  media  ,  ,  ."  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence,  "such  information" — that 
prepared  for  dissemination  abroad — "shall 
not  be  disseminated  within  the  UiUted 
States  .  ,  ,", 

The  information  which  may  not  be  dis- 
seminated In  the  United  Stales  (except  un- 
der the  limitations  noted)  is  that  which  was 
prepared  for  dissemination  abroad.  Surveys 
of  public  opinions  abroad  are  clearly  not  in- 
formation prepared  for  dissemination  abroad. 
Those  surveys  are  conducted  to  collect  Infor- 
mation from  abroad  which  may  be  helpful 
to  the  Agency  in  preparing  material  for  dis- 
semination abroad,  or  to  enable  the  agency 
to  discharge  its  other  functions.  The  surveys 
are  not  conducted  with  the  idea  that  their 
results  are  to  be  disseminated  abroad  and 
they  do  provide,  in  my  opinion,  the  kind  of 
background  data  to  enable  the  Agency  to 
carry  out  its  objective  as  set  forth  in  Sec,  2 
of  the  basic  Act.  I.e..  "to  disseminate  abroad 
information  about  the  United  States  ,  ,  ,". 
I  appreciate  your  calling  this  subject  to  my 
attention. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Frank  Church, 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Mr,  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  i  Mr 
Inouye  >  for  the  same  purpose. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBL'k  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1972— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on    the   disagreeing   votes    of    the    two 
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Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen-  signal  Record  of  June  27.  1972,  at  pp.  Senate  prevailed  and  those  m  which  the 
ate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15259)  making  ap-  22545-22546.1  House  prevailed,  but  in  the  final  analysis 
propriations  for  the  government  of  the  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this  past  I  believe  the  net  eilect  is  a  bill  that  will 
District  of  Columbia  and  other  activities  Tuesday  the  Conference  Committee  on  provide  adequately  for  the  needs  of  the 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against  Appropriations  for  the  District  of  Colum-  District  of  Columbia  in  fiscal  year  1973. 1 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  bia  met  and  agreed  to  a  compromise  on  think  it  is  a  good  bill  and  urge  my  col- 
year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  for  other  H.R.  15259  providing  appropriations  for  leagues  to  vote  favorably  on  this  confer- 
purposes.  the  District  of  Colimibia  for  fiscal  year  ence  report. 

I  ask  unanimou,s  consent  for  the  pres-  1973.  At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

ent  consideration  of  the  report.  The  final  funding  agreed  upon  by  the  *^^*  ^  ''^^^^  showmg  the  action  of  the 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr.  conferees  for  1973  is  $834  8  million  which  conference  committee  be  placed  m  the 

ST.^fFORD'.  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres-  is  almost  $10  million  greater  than  pro-  ^^^ord.  a  more  detailed  breakdown  of 

ent  consideration  of  the  report^  vided  earlier  by  the  Senate,  $41  million  *^^  ''^,^'°"  '^  provided  in  the  House  con- 

The.-e  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  less  than  provided  by  the  Hoi^e,  and  $66  ipoeLTn^^av^'R™^^  '  ''                 '° 

proceeded  to  consider  the  report.  million  less  than  the  original  budget  re-  ^Sere  beSg  no  obTect^on,  the  table  was 

(The  conference  repor^  is  printed  in  quest.  ordered  to  be  panted  in  the  Record,  aS 

the  House  proceedmgs  of  the  Congres-  As  usual,  there  were  areas  in  which  the  follows: 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1973  (H.R.  15259).  CONFERENCE  SUMMARY 

Conference  action  compared  with— 

^"''8='  ~                     Budset 

estimates  New  budget                                 estimates 

New  budget     ,  ^     of  new  New  budget      New  budget     (obligational)  New  budget             of  new      New  budget        New  budcet 

(obligational)     (obligational)  (obligational)    (obligational)         autt,orit/  (obligationll)  (obligat  onaO    (obirgatS)     (ob  igationa 

authority.         authority,  authority          authority    recommended  authority,         authority           authority            authority 

Agency  and  Item  '"'Im  ''''^lln'f^HZT^V"nZ'^TJ^^i''''''^''r'^        f*^"' p'         Hscal  year    recomrS^ended     recommended 

Agency  and  Item  1972  1973     in  House  bill    in  Senate  bill  action  1972  1973     in  House  bill      in  Senate  bill 

<'> <^>  <3)  (<)  (5)  (6)                   (7)                   (8)  (9)  (10) 

Federal  funds 

Federal  payment  to  the  Distnct  of  Columbia..     . .  J177.740.0OO  J194.074,000  J189,074.000  J187.074,000  $185,574,000  +J7  834  OOO  -M  SM  ftfin  -«  snn  ono  -si  snn  (Kin 

Loan  appropriation  io  District  of  Cclumt^ia 102,086,000  149.232,000  143,232.000  126,632,000  130,819.000  +28;733:0O0  -18;413;000  Ill^uioOO  +4;i87',000 

Total,    new    budget    (oMigalional)  authority. 

Federal  funds                                        .  280,251.000  343.306.000  332,306.000  313,706,000  316,393,000    +36.142.000  -26,913,000  -15,913,000  +2,687,000 

D.strict  of  Columbia  funds:  '  ^^ 

Operating  expenses 666,944,000  722,814,000  716,124,000  714,984,300  712,331800    +45  387  800  -10  487  ?nn  -^  7Q7  ?on  -?  fiW  Vin 

Repayment  of  loans  &  interest 23,573.700  28,144.000  28.144,000  28.144;000  28  144000      +J'57o'3m  '"•**^'^™  -3,792,200  -2,652,500 

Capitoloutlay 323.713,000  149.930.000  131.394.000  81.754,100 94. 281]  000  -229!  432!  000  -55,649, 000  -37, 113.000  +12,526,900 

Total,  District  of  Columbia  funds.. 1,014,230,700  900,888,000  875.662,000  824,882.400  834  756!^80o"In9~47r900~^^Tl3r200^'^^905r200  +9r874~400 

Mr.    INOUYE.    Mr.   President,   I  move  lows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  stricken  by  said  during    the    current    fiscal    year:    Provided, 

adoption  of  the  conference  report.  amendment,  insert:  xhat  the  limitation  for  •'Construction  Serv- 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to.  "Sec.  6.  Appropriations  In  this  Act  shall  ices.  Department  of  General  Services"  shall, 

AMENDME.NTS  i.v  DISAGREEMENT  ^°^  "^  ^^^  ^°^  °''  ''''  "^"""ectlon  With  the  durlng  the  current  fiscal  vear,  be  10  per  cen- 

preparation.    Issuance,    publication,    or    en-  turn  of  appropriations  for  all   construction 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the  forcement  of  any  regulation  or  order  of  the  projects:   Provide  further.  That   the  limlta- 

amendments  in  disagreement,  as  follows:  Public  Service  Commission  requiring  the  in-  tion  on  expenditure  of  funds  by  the  Chief  of 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its  stallation  of  meters  In  taxlcabs,  or  for  or  In  PoUce  for  prevention  and  detection  of  crime 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen-  connection  with  the  licensing  of  any  vehicle  during  the  current  fiscal  year  shall  be  S200, 
ate  numbered  1  to  the  aforesaid  blU,  and  to  be  operated  as  a  taxlcab  except  for  opera-  ooO:  Provided  further,  That  during  the  cur- 
ooncur  therein  with  aji  iunendment,  as  fol-  tlon  In  accordance  with  such  system  of  unl-  rent  fiscal  year,  the  limitation  with  respect 
lows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  form  zones  and  rates  and  regulations  appU-  to  a  central  heating  system  under  the  head- 
amendment.  Insert:  "$181,500,000".  cable  thereto  as  shall  have  been  prescribed  ing  "Department  of  Sanitary  Engineering". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its  by  the  Public  Service  Commission."  shall  not  be  applicable  " 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen-  Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its  Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
ate  numtiered  7  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen-  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol-  ate  numbered  43  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  ate  numbered  54  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
lows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol-  concur  therein  with  an  ajnendment,  as  fol- 
amendment,  insert:  "563,187,000".  lows;  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  stricken  by  said  lows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  by  said 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its  amendment.  Insert:  amendment.  Insert:  "(except  temporary  posi- 
dlsagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen-  "Sec.  8.  All  passenger  motor  vehicles  (In-  tlons  provided  for  Court-s  and  Department  of 
ate  numbered  13  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  eluding  watercraft)  owned  by  the  District  Corrections  m  this  Act) ". 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol-  o^  Columbia  shall  be  operated  and  utilized  Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
lows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  ''^  conformity  with  section  16  of  the  Act  of  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
amendment   li.sert    "$181  119  000"  August  2,  1946   (60  Stat.  810),  and  shall  be  ate  numbered  56  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 

Resolved    That  the  House  recede  from  Its  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Com-  concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 

disagreeme'nt  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen-  "^'ssloner,  who  may  from  time  to  time  alter  lo*^:  m  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  by  said 

ate  numbered   18  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  °f '?,^"^! ''J' !!H^!^Tf''.Vt^ro^l^nl^!w^  nt^  ^"^^'^^'"ent.  insert: 

concur  therein  with  an  amendment  a^  fol-  ^'^^'^^  ^^^  alteration  of  Interchangeable  use  ..gEc.  17.  Appropriations  In  this  Act  shall 
concur  therein  with  an  amenament,  as  roi-  j  ^  ^-^  ^  officers  and  emp  oyees  not  be  available  during  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
lows:    In  lieu  of   the  sum  proposed  by  said  .,  .^-  nictrtct    excent  r.<;  othera-lse  nrovided  .         t          ii    ,n:,o    ,     ^^^                   ^    L          , 

„„H,„^„,    ,„,.^,., .  ..en  ooonnri"  District,  except  as  otherwise  proviaea  jng  June  30,  1973.  for  the  compei'.satlon  of 

amendment,  insert.     .S13,829,000  .  m   ^^Is  Act.   "Official  purposes"  as  used   In  anv  person  appointed— 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its  the  section  16  shall  not  apply  to  the  Com-  .-.,i,   ^^  full-time  employee  to  a  perma- 

dis.igreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen-  mlssioner  or  In  cases  of  officers  and  employ-  nent,  authorized  p<^it.on  in  the  government 

ate  numbered  21   to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  ees  the  character  of  whose  duties  make  such  qj    ^j^g    District    of    Columbia    during    any 

concur  therein  with  aji  amendment,  as  fol-  transportation  necessary,  but  only  as  to  such  month  when  the  number  of  such  etiiplovees 

lows:    In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  latter  cases  when  approved  by  the  Commls-  is  greater  than  39  619;  or                            ' 

amendment.  Insert:  "207,587.000".  sioner."  ..(2)  as  a  temporar^-  or  part-time  employee 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its  Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its  ^^  ^^e  governm.ent  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen-  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen-  ^^^  during  any  month  in  which  the  number 
ato  numbered  26  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  ate  numbered  48  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  ^f  such  employees  exceeds  the  number  of 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol-  concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol-  ^xxc)x  employees  for  the  same  month  of  the 
lows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  lows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  by  said  preceding  fiscal  year  except  te.niporary  em- 
amendment.  Insert:  "$21,814,000".  amendment,  insert;  ployees  provided  for  Courts  and  Department 

fiesoired,  That  the  House  recede  from  Us  "Sec.    11.    Except    as    otherwise    provided  of  Corrections  in  this  Act." 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen-  herein,  limitations  and  legislative  provisions  Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
ate  numbered  41   to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  contained  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Ap-  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  a.s  fol-  proprlatlon   Act,    1961,    shaU    be    applicable  ate  numbered  57  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
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concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows; In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  by  said 

amendment,  Insert: 

"Sec.  18-  No  funds  appropriated  herein  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  operation  of  educational  institutions, 
the  compensation  of  personnel,  or  for  other 
educational  purposes  may  be  used  to  permit, 
encourage,  facilitate,  or  further  partisan  po- 
litical activities.  Nothing  herein  Is  Intended 
to  prohibit  the  availability  of  school  build- 
ings for  the  use  of  any  community  group 
during  nonschool  hours." 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senat*  agree  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  ir^ibered  1,  7,  13,  18,  21,  26,  41, 
43,  48,  54.  56,  and  57. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STENNTS.  Mr.  President.  I  y'eld 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Me.xlco  <Mj-.  Montoya'. 


TRE.ASURY-POST.^L  SER\TCE  AP- 
PROPRLATIONS,  1973— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disasreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  I  H.R.  15585'  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  and  certain 
Independent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Stafford'  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report '' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

iThe  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  26,  1972,  at 
22388.) 

Mr.  MONTOY.A.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  Senate  recommended  ap- 
propriations in  the  amount  of  S5.057,- 
186,000,  which  was  $41,000  over  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 
but  $9,417,000  under  the  revised  budget 
estimates  submitted  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  amount  of  the  bill  as  agreed  to 


by  the  conferees  is  $5,057,827,000.  This  is 
$682,000  over  the  House-passed  bill. 
$641,000  over  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill,  and  $8,776,000  under  the  amended 
1973  budget  estimates. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  an  appropriation  of 
$209,000,000  for  salaries  and  expenses 
instead  of  S210.000.000,  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  S208.000.000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  Thus,  Customs  was 
granted  an  additional  $1,000,000. 

The  item  where  a  major  difference 
occurred  between  the  two  Houses  was 
the  one  dealing  with  Customs  passenger 
preclearance  activities.  The  conferees, 
after  much  discussion,  agreed  to  add  a 
clause  to  the  Senate  Committee  language 
so  that  section  102  now  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  102.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
expenses  of  Customs  preclearance  activities 
after  March  31,  1973,  In  any  country  which 
does  not  grant  to  the  U.S.  Customs  officers 
the  same  authority  to  search,  seize,  and 
arrest  which  such  officers  have  In  connection 
with  persons,  baggage,  and  cargo  arriving 
in  the  United  States  or  which  does  not  pro- 
vide adequate  facilities  for  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  this  authority,  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Every  effort  w^as  made  by  the  Senate 
conferees  to  sustain  the  Senate's  position 
regarding  the  preclearance  matter,  but 
the  House  was  quite  adamant  in  its  posi- 
tion and  refused  to  accept  the  language 
in  the  form  adopted  bv  the  Senate.  This 
matter  was  thoroughly  and  fully  dis- 
cussed and  was  compromised  by  revert- 
ing to  the  Senate  committee  language 
and  leaving  it  up  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  determine  when  certain  cri- 
teria are  met. 

For  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
conferees  agreed  to  appropriate  $65,859.- 
000.  the  budget  estimate,  for  salaries  and 
expenses  instead  of  $62,218,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House,  and  $66,218,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  amount 
agreed  to  provides  funds  for  134  addi- 
tional full-time  positions,  required  to 
strengthen  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1972.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee will  monitor  this  program  very 
carefully  throughout  the  coming  year 
and  expects  the  Commission  to  take  posi- 
tive action  in  eliminating  discrimination 
in  the  Federal  ranks,  as  well  as  provid- 
ing equal  employment  opportimities  for 
all  Americans. 


Mr.  President,  this,  then,  is  a  summary 
of  the  conference  report,  and  I  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  any 
Member  may  have. 

If  there  be  no  questions.  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    IN    DISAGREEMENT 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  amendment  in  disagreement,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  7  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  lol- 
low^s : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  the  said  amendment.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing; 

"Sec.  102.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  the  Act  shall  be  available  for 
expenses  of  Customs  preclearance  activities 
after  March  31,  1973.  In  any  country  which 
does  not  grant  to  the  United  States  Customs 
officers  the  same  authority  to  search,  seize, 
and  arrest  which  such  officers  have  In  con- 
nection with  persons,  baggage,  and  cargo  ar- 
riving In  the  United  States  or  which  does 
not  provide  adequate  facilities  for  the  proper 
exercise  of  this  authority,  as  may  be  ap- 
proved  by  the   Secretary'   of  the   Treasury. 

Attest: 

W.  Pat  Jennings. 

Clerk. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  7. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
previously  reached  that  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  92d  Congress  conference 
reports  will  not  be  printed  as  Senate  re- 
ports when  the  House  of  Representatives 
acts  first  on  any  such  report,  tmless  a 
specific  request  is  made  in  the  Senate  for 
such  report  to  be  printed.  I  will  not  at 
this  time  request  that  the  conference  re- 
port be  printed  as  a  Senate  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table 
comparing  the  conference  agreements 
with  the  amount  of  the  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1973,  and  the  amounts 
recommended  in  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  bill. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TREASURY,  POSTAL  SERVICE,  AND  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  BILL,  1973 
TITLE  l-TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 


Contecence  action  compared  with— 


Agency 


1973 

estimate 

(amended) 


Passed 
House 


Passed 
Senate 


Conference 
action 


1973 
estimate 


House 


Senate 


Office  of  the  Secretary i-,-.--: *^i^lnn? 

Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center:  Salaries  and  expenses cf  n^i  nnr 

Bureau  of  Accounts Snnnnn 

Government  losses  in  shipment ,iVnnn 

Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms ,;l',«'nnn 

Bureau  of  Customs..                        ..   ^c'SSnSS 

Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  fund b.uwi,  uuu 

Bureau  of  the  Mint:  . 

Salaries  and  expenses ,S;>nnnn 

Construction  of  Mint  facilities Z,  000. 000 

Total,  Bureau  of  the  Mint ?f'|^nnftS 

Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt 77,800.000 


$12,500,000 

2.  000.  000 

62.  500.  000 

300.  000 

73.727.000 

210. 000. 000 

3,000,000 


$12,500,000 

2,  COO.  ceo 

62,241,000 

300,  000 

73.727.000 

208. 000. 000 

3, 000. 000 


24,000.000 
2. 000,  OCO 

26. 000, 000 
75,000.000 


24,000,000 
2, 000. 000 

26, 000, 000 
74,000,000 


$12,500,000  -$468,000 - 

2,000,000  -67,000 .,;,a  A„A  

62  241  000  -791,000  -$259.000 

■300,000  - 

209' 000  000         -3,326,000 -1,000.000  '  +$1,000,000 

3,'  0000, 00         -3,000,000 ---- 

24  000  000  -267,000 - 

2,000,000 

""26,000, 000  -267,000 ^. 

74, 000, 000        -  3, 800, 000        - 1, 000,  OOP 
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June  30,  1972 


A(ency 


1973 

estimate 

(amended) 


Conference  action  compared  with- 


Passed 
House 


Passed 
Senate 


Conference 
action 


1973 
estimate 


House 


Senate 


Internal  Revenue  Service: 

Salaries  and  e>penses  .            35  341000 

Accounts,  collection,  and  taxpayer  service."!' "  5u' 774  000 

Compliance       .._ 593,' 820]  000 

Total,  Internal RevenueService ~i 

Office  of  the  Treasurer 

Cfieck  forgery  insurance  fund  ..'. 

US.  Secret  Service 


35.  000. 000 
510.000,000 
590, 000, 000 


34. 500. 000 
508. 000, 000 
590, 000, 000 


34,  500, 000 
508,  OOO,  000 
590,000,000 


-841.000 
-3.774.000 
-3, 820, 000 


-500.000 
-2,000,000 


140, 935, 000 

11,805.000 

1.800  OOO 

62. 650.  000 


1,135,000,000 

11,500.000 

1.800.000 

62. 650,  000 


1,132,500,000 

11,300.000 

1,  800.  000 

62, 650, 000 


1,132,500,000 
11,300,000 
1,800,000  . 
62,650.000  . 


-8.  435.  000 
-505,000 


-2,  500, 000 
-200,000  , 


Total,  title  I.  Treasury  Department,  new  budget  (obligational) 
"""ofity.-.  1,691,677,000 


1,675,977,000      1.670,018.000      1,671.018,000      -20,659.000 


-4, 959, 000 


+1.000,000 


TITLE  ll-UNITED  STATES  POSTAL  SERVICE 


Payment  to  the  Postal  Service  Fund $1,424,039,000     $1,410,000,000  $1,410,000,000    $1,410,000,000      -$14,039,000 


TITLE  III -EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


Compensation  of  tlie  President 

Council  01  Economic  Advisers 

Disaster  relief 

Domestic  Council.     .  ill"" 

Economic  stabilization  activities..'.'""! 

Emergency  Fund  for  the  President. 

£<ecutive  residence.. ----- 

Eipenses  of  iPiin-igement  improvement 
National  Security  Council 


Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness: 
S'laries  and  eipenses 
Defense  mobilization  functions  of  Federal  agencies' 

Total,  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
Office  of  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Office  of  Tplecommunicstions  Policy 

Special  Action  Office  tor  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 

Special  Assistance  to  the  President  .. 

Special  projects 

White  House  Office 


$250. 000 

1.369.000 

100.  000. 000 

1,847.000 

26,  207.  000 

1,000,000 

I,  372,  000 

700,000 

2. 762. 000 


6.404,000 
3,471,000 


Total,  title  III,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  new  budget 
(obligational)  authority 


9, 875.  OOO 

322.000 

19. 837. 000 

3,084,000 

6,856  000 

773. OCO 

1.500  000 

9,767.000 


$250,000 

1.  369. 000 

92.  500.  000 

1  800  000 

26. 000  000 

1.000,000 

1,  372.  000 

600. 000 

2.762.000 


6, 404, 000 

3,471,000 

9, 875. 000 

322.000 

19.  700. OOO 

3,000.000 

6, 856. 000 

773, 000 

1.500.000 

9,767,000 


$250.  000 

1,369,000 

92.  500.  000 

1.800,000 

26,  000,  000 

1.000.000 

1,372.000 

700, 000 

2,762,000 


$250.  000 

1,369.000 

92,  500.  000 

1.800.000 

26, 000, 000 

1,000.000 

1,372,000 

700.000 

2,762,000 


-$7,500,000 

-47,000 

-207,000 


-$100,000 


6, 404, 000 
3,471,000 

9,875.000 

322,000 

19,600,000 

3. 000. 000 

6, 856, 000 

773, 000 

1,500,000 

9.767,000 


-237,000 
-84, 000 


-100,000 


187,521,000 


179,446,000         179,446,000         179,446,000 


-8,075,000 


TITLE  IV-INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 


Administrative  Conference  of  the  United  Slates 

Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations..!..'. '.'.'..'... 

Civil  Service  Commission: 
Salaries  and  expenses: 

Appropriation     

B»  transfer !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!"!! 

Annuities  under  special  acts ../. 

Government  payment  for  annuitants,  employees  deaith  benefits! 
Payment  to  Civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund 

Federal  Labor  Relations  Council 

Intergovernmental  personnel  assistance !!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 


$460,000 
794.000 


$450,000 
794.000 


$450,000 
794,000 


$450, 000 
794,000 


-$10, 000 


65.  859.  000 

(12.411,000) 

1.  144.000 

137.  608.  OOO 

665,155.000 

764.000 

22.  500,  000 


62.218,000 

(12,000,000) 

1.  144,000 

137,608,000 

546,  570, 000 

764  000 

15, 000,  COO 


66,218,000 

(12.000,000) 

1.144,000 

137,608.000 

546,  57C,  000 

764, 000 

15,000,000 


65,859,000  -(-$3,641,000 

(12.(00,000)         (-411,000) 

1.144.000 

137.608.  OCO 

546,  570,  000 
764,  000 
15,  000, OOO 


-$359,000 


118,585,000 


-7,  500,  000 


Total,  Civil  Service  Commission 
Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judlciai  salaries 

Committee  lor  Purchase  of  r'roducts  and  Services  of  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  Handicapped. . . 


893,  030,  000 
100,000 

200,000 


763,  304.  COO 
100,100 

200,000 


767,  304,  000 
100,000 

200,000 


766,  945. 000 
100, 000 

200,000 


-126,085,000 


-f3.  641,  000 


-359,  000 


General  Services  Administration: 
Public  Building  Service: 

Operating  expenses,  .,.. _, 

Repair  an. I  improvement  of  public  buildings... 
Construction,  public  buildings  projects 
Site-  and  expenses,  public  buildings  projects... 
Payments,  public  buiHings  purchase  contracts 
Expenses,  U.S.  court  facilities      .  . 


440,  522, 000 

88.310,000 

31.909,000 

23.  343,  CUO 

2.  450  000 

5.  344,  000 


437,  500,  000 
88.  045, 000 

203,  312,  000 
25.031,000 

2. 450.  noo 

6.  344,  000 


437,  50C,  000 

88,  045,  000 

203,312,000 

25,031,000 

2.450,000 

5,344,000 


437,  5C0,  000 

88,  045.  000 

203,312.000 

25,031.000 

2,  450.  000 

5,344,000 


-3, 022, 000 

-265,000 

-1-171,403,000 

-^1,688,000 


-1,000,000 


-1,000.000 


Total,  Public  Buildings  Service 
Federal  Supply  Service 


592.  878.  000 
93  994,  000 


National  Archives  &  Records  Service: 

Operating  Expenses 

Declassification  of  Records 


31,  245.  000 
1, 2C0, 000 


Total.  NARS 

Transportation  and  Communications  Service ! 

Property  Management  and  Disposal  Service !.! 

Office  of  Administrator; 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Allowances  and  office  staff  for  former  Presidents 

Expenses.  Dresidential  transition  .  

Administrative  operations  fund  (limitation  on  administra- 
tive expenses) 


32.  445.  000 

7, 793.  OCO 

41,661.000 


762  682,  000 
93, 000,  000 


31,245,000 
1,  200.  COO 

32,  445.  000 

7, 500. 000 

41,000,000 


761,682,000 
93, 000. 000 


31. 245. 000 
1. 200.  COO 

32,  445  000 

7.  500, 000 

41.  000.  OCO 


761.682,000      -1-168,804,000 
93, 000, 000  -994,  OOO 


-1,000,000 


31,  245.  000 
1, 200, 000 


32, 445, 000 

7,  500,  000 

41,000,000 


-293.000 
-661.000 


Total,  Office  of  Administrator. 


1, 492. 000 
408.  000 
900.  000 

(37, 395.  000) 

2.800.000 


Total.  General  Services  Adminiitration. 
United  States  Tax  Court .  Salaries  and  expenses 


771.571,000 
3.954.000 


1,  450,  000 
408.  000 
900,  000 

(37, 100, 000) 

2.  758,  000 

i39,385,00T 
3, 954, 000 


1, 450, 000 
408,000 
900,  000 

(37, 100, 000) 

2,758,000 


1,  450, 000 
408.000  . 
900,000  - 

(37, 100, 000) 

2.  758, 000 


-42,000 


(-295,000). 
-42,000  . 


938, 385,  OCO 
3,954.000 


938, 385. 000     -t-ies,  814,  OOO 
3,954,000 
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Conference  action  compared  with— 


Agency 


1973 

estimate 

(amended) 


Passed 
House 


Passea 
Senate 


Conference 
action 


1973 
estimate 


House 


Seeate 


Department  of  Defense: 
Civil  Defense: 

Operation  and  maintenance 

Research,  shelter  survey,  and  marking 

Total  Civil  Defense,  Department  of  Defense 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration:  Emergency 
health 

Total,  title  IV,  Independent  agencies,  new  budget  (obligational) 
authority -  -  - 


60.  335. 000 
28,  500,  000 

88, 835, 000 
4,  422,  000 


60,  335.  000 
23,200,000 

83,  535, 000 


60.  335,  000 
23,200,000 

83,  535,  000 
3,000,000 


60,  335,  000 
23,  200, 000 


-5, 300, 000 


83,535,000 
3,000,000 


-5,300,000 
-1,422,000 


-f-3, 000, 000 


1,763,366,000      1,791,722,000      1,797,722,000      1,797,363,000       -1-33,997,000 


^5,641,000 


-359,000 


Grand  total,  titles  1,11,111,  IV,  and  V,  new  budget  (obligational) 
authority '5,066,603,000 


5.057,145,000     5,057,186,000     5,057,827,000         -8,776,000  -f682,000 


-1-641, 000 


I  Includes  amendments  as  follows: 
H.  Doc.  92-267: 
Pay  costs 

Program: 
Treasury  Department: 
Internal  RevenueService: 

Accounts,  collection  and  taxpayer  service 

Compliance..  _ 

Independent  agencies: 
Civil  Service  Commission:  Payment  to  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund _. 


r$82.632,000 


-1-1,117,000 
-1,700,000 


-1-109,700,000 


H.  Doc.  92-300: 
Program: 
Independent  agencies:  -.oo  rw\ 

Civil  Service  Commission:  Salaries  and  expenses +*'■■  'oZ  ou 

H.  Doc.  92-301: 
Program: 
Independent  agencies: 
General  Services  Administration: 

Repair  and  improvement  of  public  buildings ooitf' nnn 

Construction,  public  buildings  protects ~  ?  cii  nnn 

Sites  and  expenses  public  buildings  proiects. .. . —2  671  000 


.Mr.  STENNTS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
under  consideration  H.R.  15586.  a  bill 
makine  appropriations  for  Public  Works 
for  water  and  power  development,  in- 
cluding the  Corps  of  Eng-ineers — Ci\ll, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bonne- 
\1lle  Power  Administration  and  other 
power  agencies  of  the  E>epartment  of  the 
Interior,  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Commission,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, and  related  Independent  agencies 
and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
mg  June  30,  1973.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  President,  the  hearings  on  the  bill 
started  on  Febmary  28  and  continued 
through  June  19.  The  subcommittee  held 
43  sessions  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
testimonv,  and  two  executive  sessions  for 
the  purpose  of  marking  up  the  bill.  The 
subcommittee  con.sidered  the  testimony 
and  .'Statements  of  1.300  witnesr^es.  which 
Included  representatives  of  various  or- 
ganizations and  local  communities. 

The  hearings  comprise  seven  volumes. 
Tlte  \olumes  are  .so  voluminous  we  could 
not  put  them  on  each  Senator's  desk, 
however,  thev  are  available  for  refer- 
ence. The  hearings  contain  7.973  pages 
of  testimony. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
their  assistance  in  the  lengthy  hearings 
on  this  bill,  and  I  especially  commend 
the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  who 
handled  this  bill  for  16  years.  He  has 
been  a  tower  of  strength.  I  would  also 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  .Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee,  for 
their  valuable  assistance  throughout  the 
hearings  and  markup  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  report  fully  explains 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee 
The  bill  as  reported  is  $133,919,000  over 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  an  in- 
crease of  about  2.4  percent,  and  $82.- 
588.000  over  the  budget  estimate,  which 
is  only  1.5  percent  over  the  estimate. 


The  bill  deals  primarily  with  water 
resource  and  power  development,  as  I 
will  point  out  as  I  discuss  the  various 
titles  of  the  bill. 

TTTLE    I — ATOMIC    ENIRGT    COMMISSION 

The  request  is  about  evenly  dirided 
between  military  and  nonmilitary  ac- 
tivities. I  know  that  we  all  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  the  fimds  required  for 
military  purposes  can  be  reduced.  Un- 
fortunately, this  is  not  the  time  to  con- 
sider such  reductions.  On  the  non- 
military  side,  significant  amounts  are 
required  for  the  reactor  development 
program,  with  major  emphasis  on  the 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor.  About 
13  percent  of  the  operating  expenses 
budget  Ls  devoted  to  basic  physical  re- 
search. However,  there  are  many  pro- 
grams of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
which  are  not  as  well  known,  such  as  the 
development  of  long-life,  lightweight 
power  sources  for  use  in  space  missions 
and  our  communications  satellite;  the 
cardiac  pacemaker,  and,  recently,  the 
development  of  a  drain  tile  manu- 
factured from  discarded  glass  which 
holds  out  the  hope  of  utilization  of  one 
source  of  nondegradable  solid  waste. 

H:iE    II.    DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    ARMY.    CORPS    OF 
ENGINEERS CIVIL 

The  water  resources  programs  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  deals  pnmarily  with 
improvements  for  navigation,  flood  con- 
trol, water  supply,  power,  and  recreation. 

The  importance  of  inland  navigation 
can  be  illustrated  by  the  commerce  on 
the  Ohio  River  in  calendar  year  1970 
when  the  river  carried  a  total  of  129,556,- 
876  tons  of  commerce  for  a  total  of  30 
billion  ton  miles.  That  is  a  figure  which 
is  hard  to  comprehend.  A  typical  Ohio 
River  coal  tow  includes  15  barges  carry- 
ing 25.000  tons.  This  is  equivalent  to  three 
unit  trains  of  80  cars  each.  It  does  not 
require  much  imagination  to  contem- 
plate the  impact  on  our  transportation 
system  if  we  had  not  developed  our  23.000 
miles  of  inland  waterways.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  when  you  consider  that  for 
many  years  our  railroads  have  operated 
with  significant  shortages  of  rolling 
stock. 

With  respect  to  flood  control,  the  east- 


ern seaboard  area  has  just  experienced 
the  havoc  wrought  by  Hurricane  Agnes. 
Damages  in  Pennsylvania  alone,  are  esti- 
mated to  exceed  $1  billion.  Two  hundred 
factories  are  out  of  commission;  126 
bridges  are  out  with  one-half  of  the 
highway  system  affected;  and  there  are 
at  least  47  person.'^  dead.  I  have  a  cur- 
rent estimate  by  the  corps  of  damages 
prevented  and  remaining  damages  pre- 
ventable by  authorized,  recommended,  or 
projects  under  study. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Estimated   Damages   Prevented  by   Existing 

Projects,  1958-1963  CoNomoNS 

I  Does  not  include  all  minor  tributary  or  local 

protection  projects) 

DIVISION,     RIVER,    PROJECTS,    AND    ESTIMATED 
DAMAGE     PREVENTED 

Ohio  River,  Ohio,  ten  reservoirs,  more  than 
$800  million. 

North  Central: 

Genessee,  Mount  Morris  Reservoir.  $140 
minion. 

Cayuga,  inlet  at  Ithaca.  $3   million. 

Owasco.  outlet  at  Auburn.  $1  million. 

Otaka  Creek,  local  protection  at  Warsaw. 
$1  million. 

Tonawauda  Creek,  local  protection  at 
Batavia,  $0  5  million. 

North  Atlantic: 

Potomac.  Anacostia.  local  protection.  84.5 
million. 

Susqviehanna.  eight  reservoirs  and  4  local 
protection,  $370  million. 

Grand  total  of  $1,320  million. 


Estimated     Damages     Preventable    bt     Au- 
thorized,  Recommended   or  Under  Study 
Projects.   1958-1963  CoNomoNS 
Ohio    River,    Ohio,    Rowlesburg    and    St. 

Pctersbiirg,  $60  million. 

North  Central: 

Genesee  Stanard  Reservoir  plus  lock, 
CanaseriifZa  and  Wellesvllle,  $20  mUllon, 

Cuyahoga,  Big  Creek  Lock,  $0.25  mUUon. 

North  Atlantic: 

James.  Gathright  and  Hlpes  Reservoirs. 
$9  5  million, 

Rappahannock.  Salem  Church  Reservoir. 
$1  million. 

Potomac,  Seneca  Reservoir,  4  Mile  Run, 
Anacostia,  $5.4  million. 
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Schuylkill.  Blue  Marsh  and  Maiden  Creek 
Reservoirs  and  three  locks,  $19.4  mllUon. 

Passaic,  reservoir  and  lock  under  study, 
$4.5  minion. 

SaTivTOUl,  three  locks,  $5  million. 

Susquehanna,  eight  reservoirs  and  four 
locks,  $165  million. 

Grand  total  of  8290  05  million. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  have  all  viewed 
flooded  area.s.  Pltt.>^bureh,  with  its  local 
protection  works  .supplemented  by  up- 
stream reservoirs,  suffered  relatively 
little  damage.  The  existing  reservoirs  and 
local  protection  pro:cct.^  prevented  addi- 
tional damage  estimated  at  $1  billion.  In 
this  one  flood  these  structures  prevented 
damages  in  excess  of  their  total  cost.  If 
the  remammg  authorized  upstream  res- 
ervoirs had  been  built,  tmdoubtedly, 
Pitt.sburgh  would  not  have  suffered  any 
flcKxi  damage. 

Monetar>*  loss  from  flooding,  of  course. 
Is  uL-^t  one  aspect  of  flood  damage.  The 
Inundation  of  sources  of  water  supply, 
with  its  associated  health  problems  in- 
cluding ma.ss  inociilations.  boiling  all 
water  for  drmking  and  bathmg.  presents 
trreat  personal  problems.  Unless  one  ex- 
periences the  cleanup  after  a  major 
flood,  It  is  impo.ssible  to  comprehend  the 
heartache  associated  with,  literally, 
shoveling  out  muck  and  slime  from  the 
floors  of  homes  to  find  the  rugs  and 
carpets. 

On  Monday.  Jime  26.  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  an- 
nounced that  on  July  10  it  will  reduce  by 
40  percent  the  cost  of  subsidized  flood 
Insurance  in  an  effort  to  encourage  wider 
purchases  and  to  prod  commuiiities  into 
implementing  land  use  and  control 
measures. 

The  bill  before  you  today  includes  ,$9.5 
million  for  flood  plain  management 
studies. 

On  Tuesday.  June  27,  the  President 
sent  up  a  supplemental  estimate  for  dis- 
aster relief.  Tliat  evening,  in  connection 
with  consideration  of  the  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Appro- 
pna.  ions  bill,  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  to  provTde  $200  million  for 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970 
to  assist  in  providing  Immediate  relief. 
Subsequently,  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  on  June  28  reported 
House  Joint  Resolution  1238  wliich  would 
provide  $200  million  for  disaster  relief.  It 
is  expected  that  this  resolution  will  be 
adopted  by  botli  the  House  and  Senate 
prior  to  the  recess.  While  relief  is  urgent, 
prevention  of  future  damages  is  impera- 
tive. 

Expenditures  for  flood  control  facili- 
ties by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  total  $6.2 
billion,  and  damages  prevented  throuirh 
calendar  year  1971  total  $19.7  billion. 

Corps  reservoirs  supply  4.1  million  peo- 
ple with  2.045  billion  gallons  of  water 
and  produce  68  4  billion  kilowatt-hours 
of  pollution-free  electric  power,  and  300 
million  visitor-days  of  recreation  an- 
nually. 

A  great  deal  has  been  accomplished 
but  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  The 
bill  we  are  considering  today  is  conserv- 
ative in  light  of  the  present  need  and 
deserves  the  support  of  the  Senate. 


CEMETERUL    EXPENSES 

The  funds  provided  In  the  bill  are  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
procurement  of  headstones  for  deceased 
national  cemetery  system,  and  for  the 
veterans.  The  bill  provides  the  full 
budget  estimate  for  these  purposes. 

The  administration  has  requested 
funds  for  planning  a  metro  stop  at  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery.  The  House 
deleted  the  funds  for  this  purpose  and 
the  Senate  committee  concurred  in  the 
action  of  the  House. 

TITLE    ni — BUREAU    OF    RECLAMATION 

The  water  resource  program  of  the 
Bureau  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  with  primary  emphasis  on  ir- 
rigation for  family-type  farms.  Bureau 
projects,  in  addition  to  irrigation,  pro- 
vide storage  for  water  supply,  power, 
flood  control  and  recreation. 

Although  the  direct  irrigation  bene- 
fits are  vital  to  the  irrigator  who  repays 
the  cost  of  the  irrigation  works,  without 
interest,  over  a  period  of  years,  the 
greatest  benefit  of  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram is  its  stimulation  of  rural  develop- 
ment and  regional  economic  stability.  A 
more  diversified  agriculture  Increases  the 
income  fiow  and  business  activity  in  an 
area.  This,  in  turn,  stabilizes  the  popula- 
tion of  rural  areas  and  brings  prosper- 
ity and  a  better  life  to  both  city  and 
farm  populations  alike.  In  most  of  the 
areas  of  the  West  nothing  happened,  and 
nothing  could  happen,  until  the  basic 
resources  of  the  land  and  water  were 
brought  together  through  the  reclama- 
tion program.  Irrigation  forms  the  stable 
base  upon  which  much  of  the  West  was 
developed  and  sustained. 

The  10  million  acres  receiving  Irriga- 
tion water,  which  v,-ithout  the  controlled 
water  would  be  largely  unproductive,  will 
produce  about  $2  billion  worth  of  needed 
crops  this  year.  The  reclamation  reser- 
voirs will  provide  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water  to  about  16  millon  people; 
about  50  billion  kilowatts  of  clean  elec- 
tricity will  be  produced ;  the  recreational 
facilities  at  the  reservoirs  will  be  en- 
joyed by  60  million  visitors;  the  wildlife 
refuges  at  Bureau  projects  provided  800 
million  duck-days  last  year;  and.  finally, 
substantial  flood  control  benefits  are  pro- 
vided. 

The  bill  contains  the  funds  necessary 
to  continue  this  important  program  at 
an  expanded  rate  during  1973. 

POWER    MARKETING    AGENCIES 

The  bill  carries  funds  for  construction 
and  operation  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  and  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  as  well  as  for  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  Southeastern 
Power  Administration. 

BONNEVILLE    POWER    ADMINISTRATION 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
BPA,  is  the  vital  and  unique  Federal 
power  marketing  agency  in  the  Columbia 
River  Basin — a  river  basin  which  has  40 
percent  of  the  hydroelectric  potential  In 
the  contiguous  48  States.  Not  only  has 
the  United  States  portion  of  this  great 
river  basin  been  highly  developed  for 
multipurposes  but  also,  through  an  in- 
ternational treaty,  it  is  being  developed 
cooperatively  In  the  Canadian  portion. 
Tlie  BPA  supplies  about  50  percent  of  the 
electric  power  generated  In  the  region, 


provides  about  80  percent  of  the  region's 
bulk  power  transmission  capacity,  and 
wheels  non -Federal  generated  power. 
Since  1937.  BPA  has  returned  to  the  U.S. 
Treasur>'  SI. 93  billion  in  revenues. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  there  has 
been  developed  a  joint  hydrothermal 
power  program.  The  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  coordinate  and  integrate  Fed- 
eral hydroelectric  and  transmission  fa- 
cilities with  non-Federal  thermal  plants 
to  achieve  economies  of  scale,  efficiencies 
in  operation,  minimum  environmental 
impact,  and  an  adequate  power  supply. 
The  program  is  often  described  as  a 
model  of  interutility  cooperation. 

Over  100  publicly  and  pnvately  owned 
utilities  are  committing  themselves  to 
build  the  thermal  plants  needed  to  meet 
the  future  electric  energy-  needs  of  the 
region.  Some  of  the  thermal  project  will 
involve  public  and  private  joint  owner- 
ship. Estimates  for  the  next  20  years  in- 
dicate that  non-Federal  utilities  will  fi- 
nance 75  percent — over  $13  billion — of 
the  costs  of  this  program. 

UNDERGROUND     ELECTRIC     POWER    TRANSMISSION 
RESEARCH 

The  bUl  also  canies  funds  to  permit 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  co- 
operate with  private  industi^  in  research 
of  high  voltage  imderground  electric 
power  transmission. 

TITLE    IV^INDEPENDENT    OFFICES 

Fimds  are  provided  to  continue  the 
Appalacliian  regional  development  pro- 
grams at  approximately  the  same  level 
as  fiscal  year  1972.  Major  programs  in- 
clude highways,  health  demonstrations, 
vocational  education  and  supplemental 
grants.  There  is  an  increase  of  $25  mil- 
lion above  the  budget  estimate  for  the 
development  highway  program  to  expe- 
dite high  priority  projects  and  assist 
those  States  which  are  fully  utilizing 
their  current  allocations  and  are  prefi- 
nancing the  Federal  share  of  urgent  proj- 
ects with  State  funds. 

I  understand  that  the  original  devel- 
opment highway  system  as  established 
for  the  region  was  extended  when  the 
Congress  provided  for  the  addition  of 
New  York  to  the  region.  Tlie  system  has 
not  been  modified  to  consider  the  addi- 
tion of  Mississippi  to  the  region  and.  in 
fact,  corridors  are  now  under  construc- 
tion in  only  10  of  the  13  States.  It  is 
expected  that  within  the  additional 
funds  made  available  m  our  bill,  the 
Commission  will  expedite  action  toward 
correcting  this  situation  and  completing 
the  system  so  that  the  entire  region  may 
be  served. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  Federal  share 
of  the  annual  expenses  of  three  river 
basin  commissions — the  Delaware.  Po- 
tomac, and  Susquehanna. 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Power  Conimission  include  a  small  in- 
crease over  the  fiscal  year  1972  level  for 
pay  act  costs  and  20  new  positions  be- 
cause of  greater  workload  in  regulatory 
activities. 

The  work  of  the  National  Water  Com- 
mission IS  to  be  completed  in  fiscal  year 
1973  and  funds  are  provided  for  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  Commission  to  com- 
plete the  development  of  their  recom- 
mendations and  guidelines  for  the  most 
effective  use  of  the  Nation's  water  re- 
sources. 
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The  bill  includes  funds  for  water  re- 
sources development  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  seven-State  area.  The 
committee  has  recommended  an  increase 
of  $3,750,000  above  the  House  allowance 
for  the  Tellico  Dam  and  Reservoir,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $11,250,000  for  the  project 
in  fiscal  year  1973. 

Funds  provided  for  water  resources 
planning  activities  of  the  Water  Re- 
source.s  Coimcil  have  been  increased  over 
the  budget  estimate  to  provide  planning 
grants  to  the  States  at  the  fiscal  year 
1972  level.  The  bill  will  also  provide  for 
a  framework  study  in  Hawaii. 

This  bill  has  been  carefully  gone  over, 
as  it  was  in  the  House.  I  believe  that  it 
represents  a  sound  and  balanced  pro- 
gram for  these  agencies  in  this  highly 
constructive  and  productive  work  that 
has  meant  so  much  to  the  economy  and 
welfare  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  regarded 
3.5  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment,  provided  that  no  point  of 
order  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
waived  with  respect  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  agreed  to. 

The  amendments,  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
are  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  19.  after  the  word  "vehi- 
cles", strike  out  •'82.129,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$2,150,635,000". 

On  page  3,  line  23,  after  the  word  "air- 
craft", strike  out  "8486,860,000"  and  Insert 
"8500.110,000". 

On  page  5,  at  the  beginning  of  line  21, 
strike  out  "854,200,000"  and  Insert  "857,- 
750,000". 

On  page  6.  line  14.  after  the  word  "con- 
struction", strike  out  "81.181.098.000"  and 
insert  "$1,222,722,000":  and,  on  page  7.  line 
12,  after  the  word  "program".  Insert  a  colon 
and  -PTOvided  further.  That  the  exception  In 
section  224  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970, 
relating  to  certain  approval,  shall  not  apply 
to  amounts  In  this  appropriation.". 

On  page  7.  line  20.  after  "(33  U.S.C.  702a. 
702g-ir',  strike  out  "8105,000.000"  and  In- 
sert "8119.115.000". 

On  page  8.  line  17,  after  the  word  "navi- 
gation", strike  out  "8400,000,000"  and  insert 
■■$417,479,000". 

On  page  11.  line  4.  after  the  word  "expend- 
ed", strike  out  "823,000,000"  and  Insert  "824.- 
577.000". 

On  page  11.  line  19.  aft<?r  the  word  "ex- 
pended", strike  out  "8267.b25.000"  and  in- 
sert "8275.014.000". 

On  page  12.  line  19.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", strike  out  "845,750,000"  and  Insert 
■■$47,300,000';  and.  in  line  20,  after  the  word 
'which",  strike  out  "844,800,000"  and  insert 
"846,350,000". 

On  page  13,  line  12.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", strike  out  "864.000,000"  and  Insert 
••864,500,000". 

On  page  13,  line  21,  after  the  word  "law", 
strike  out  "877.000,000"  and  Insert  "878,000,- 
000". 

On  page  14,  line  15.  after  the  word  •'pro- 
gram", strike  out  ••$22,380,000"  and  Insert 
•■$19,680,000". 

On  page  19.  at  the  beginning  of  line  9. 
strike  out  "890,000,000"  and  Insert  "899,000,- 
000". 

On  page  25,  line  18.  after  the  word  ••ve- 
hicles", strike  out  ■'$60,800,000'  and  Insert 
"$64,550,000". 

On  page  26,  line  9,  after  the  word  "vehicles". 


strike  out  "86.886.000"  and  Insert  ••$7,086.- 
000":  and.  In  line  13.  after  the  word  ••Act", 
strike  out  •'$531,000"  and  Insert  "$731.000". 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr. 
MoNTOYA),  and  myself  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  11,  line  4.  In  lieu  of  "$24,577,000'" 
insert    •'$24,627,000". 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
general  investigation  program  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  the  budget  re- 
quest included  an  amount  of  $50,000  to 
initiate  a  study  of  the  Elephant  Butte 
Reservoir— Fort  Quitman  project.  Tlie 
total  cost  of  this  .study  is  SI. 200,000  to 
Dlan  for  orderly,  rational,  long-term  de- 
velopment of  available  material  and  hu- 
man resources  to  achieve  the  regional 
economic  potential  of  the  basin. 

Several  witnesses  appeared  before  the 
committee  requesting  $50,000  for  a  new- 
study  of  the  Elephant  Butte  Irrigation 
District.  Unfortimately,  because  of  the 
similarity  of  the  titles  of  the  studies, 
both  new  studies,  and  identical  amounts 
requested,  the  staff  considered  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses  to  be  in  support  of 
the  budget  request  and  did  not  bring  the 
matter  of  the  new  study  to  my  attention. 

Subsequently.  I  reviewed  the  matter, 
and  found  that  the  official  name  of  the 
study  is  Rio  Grande.  Elephant  Butte  Ir- 
rigation District.  The  estimated  cost  Is 
$200,000,  of  which  $50,000  is  the  capa- 
bility of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  The  study  involves  the 
reexamination  and  reengineering  for 
the  purpose  of  modernization  of  the  dis- 
tribution system. 

In  order  to  assure  an  early  start  on 
this  study  the  board  of  the  irrigation 
district  appropriated  $15,000  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation. 

If  I  had  had  all  of  the  information  at 
the  time  the  committee  considered  the 
bill.  I  would  have  included  a  recommen- 
dation of  $50,000  for  this  study. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  agreed 

to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

PRIVILEGE   OF  THE   FLOOR 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Richard 
Blackstone.  of  my  staff,  have  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  the  debate  on 
the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  final  passage  of 
the  bill  And  there  may  be  other  rollcall 
votes.  I  do  not  know  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
matter  of  estabUshing  a  little  legislative 
liistory.  First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi to  the  item  of  $1  million  for  assist- 
ance to  the  Colorado  State  program  of 
remedial  action  on  removing  radium 
tailings  from  around  homes  in  Grand 
Junction,  Colo. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  item  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
it  is  included  in  the  lump  sum  figure  for 
operating  expenses.  It  is  not  exactly 
clear  from  the  report  where  it  is.  How- 
ever, I  just  want  to  be  assured  by  the 
Senator  that  the  $1  million  is  in  there 
for  that  particular  operation  and  that 
particular  purpose. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  It  is  in  the  bill  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond item,  which  will  be  very  short,  is 
with  respect  to  the  Savery-Pot  Hook 
project,  as  it  appears  on  page  41  of  the 
report.  The  comnnittee  put  in  the  sum  of 
$500,000  for  construction.  And  in  the 
last  column  it  shows  $250,000  for  plan- 
ning. That  $25,000  is  from  previously 
appropriated  funds  which  were  appro- 
priated for  construction.  So,  I  beUeve 
that  the  figure  in  the  report  should  read 
a  total  of  S750,000  for  construction  and 
zero  for  planning. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
$250,000  in  question  was  appropriated 
several  years  ago  and  was  placed  in 
budgetary  reserve.  And  $500,000  is  in- 
cluded for  construction  in  the  pending 

bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  Yes.  The  question  at 
point — which  perhaps  I  have  not  made 
clear— is  that  that  reserve  money  was 
originally  appropriated  for  construction. 
So  that  there  should  not  be  any  plan- 
nuig  money  here. 

Mr.  STEN'NIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  was  construction  money  also,  that 
is  Uie  $250,000. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Tliat  makes  the  record  perfectly  clear 
for  the  sake  of  conference. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  cooperation  and  his 
plendid   work  in   connection   with  this 

bill. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  3  mintues. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  committee,  and  especially  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  for  including 
in  the  bill  an  additional  $900,000  for  the 
Four  Mile  Run  fiood  control  project  in 
the  Arlandria  community  of  Northern 
Virginia. 

This  money  is  urgently  needed  to  pro- 
vide tangible  reUef  for  residents  and  bus- 
inessmen of  the  area  who  have  suffered 
from  floods  too  numerous  to  mention.  To 
put  it  bluntly,  Mr.  President,  the  people 
of  Arlandria  are  fed  up  over  the  lack  of 
progress  in  this  project.  They  believe  with 
considerable  justification  that  their  Gov- 
ernment is  unresponsive  to  their  need. 
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Their  thinking  is  ably  summarized  in  a 
letter  I  received  Tuesday  from  a  resident 
of  Arlandria.  He  wrote: 

In  the  many  years  I  have  been  through 
Arlandria  I  have'  seen  little  If  any  evidence 
of  flood  control  measures.  How  much  longer 
CAn  people  put  up  with  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment? How  long  can  people  be  expected  to 
pour  in  tax  money  to  a  government  for  the 
people  when  the  people  get  no  help  In  an 
area  desperately  In  need  of  help?  How  can 
you  talk  of  love  of  country  when,  through 
the  years  of  need,  your  country  has  Ignored 
you?  I  can  find  little  pride  for  a  country 
that  constantly  turns  Its  back  on  the  needs 
of  the  people  which  comprises  that  coun- 
try. I  hope  those  that  read  this  letter,  if  It 
Is  read  ai  all.  will  step  to  think  for  a  moment 
about  what  I  have  said.  Mayb«  our  country 
Is  great  and  mayt>e  It  Isn't,  but  the  treat- 
ment that  many  people  have  received  from 
our  government  Is  next  to  criminal. 

Those  are  strong  words.  Mr.  President. 
They  come  from  the  heart  of  a  man 
whose  frustration  obviously  is  near  the 
breaking  point.  He  is  not  alone.  There 
are  hmidreds  of  others  who  have  written 
similar  letters.  All  express  bewUderment 
and  anger  that  a  need  so  obvious  and  in 
existence  so  long  remain-s  unmet. 

I  .'Share  their  indignation,  and  sympa- 
thize with  their  feeling  that  government 
has  been  unresponsive.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  been  es- 
pecially deficient  in  recognizing  the  need 
to  e.xpedite  the  project.  That  agency 
froze  from  October  7.  1970.  until  July  1, 
1971.  the  $175,000  appropriation  approved 
by  Congress  to  begin  preconstruction 
planning  in  fiscal  1971.  The  impound- 
ment caused  a  9-month  delay,  and  ef- 
fectively negated  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  determine  priorities.  The  action 
of  OMB  was  so  offensive  that  I  expressed 
the  hope  in  a  letter  to  the  agency  that  it 
had  the  power  to  schedule  floods  on  a  fis- 
cal vear  basis.  Fuiahermore.  it  was  only 
belatedly  that  the  administration  re- 
quested any  money  at  all  to  continue  pre- 
construction planning  in  fiscal  1972. 

I  have  no  quarrel  whatsoever  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  on  this  project.  Their 
repre.sentatives  have  been  extremely 
helpful  and  cooperative.  But  the  meat- 
axe  approach  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  been  in  direct  and 
constant  conflict  with  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  Arlandria. 

Mr.  President,  the  $900,000  recom- 
mended by  the  committee,  together  with 
the  $690,000  provided  in  the  House- 
passed  bill,  will  permit  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  initiate  actual  construction 
during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  tomor- 
row. On  behulf  of  the  long-suffering  peo- 
ple of  Arlandria.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
approve  the  SI. 590.000  in  the  pending  bill 
for  the  Four  Mile  Run  project. 

Such  action  will  be  viewed  as  small 
consolation  by  the  1.700  persons  evacu- 
ated from  their  homes  during  tropical 
storm  Agnes  last  week,  or  to  the  business- 
men of  Arlandria  who  again  suffered 
staggering  economic  losses.  But  it  may 
restore  some  measure  of  faith  and  con- 
fidence among  the  victims  in  the  institu- 
tions of  government, 

Mr  NELSON  Mr  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1308. 

Mr  President.  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment as  follows : 


Provided,  further,  that  no  part  of  the  ap- 
propriation contained  in  this  act  shall  be 
used  for  the  study  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Channel  north  of  Lock  and  Dam  25.  other 
than  the  portions  of  such  study  relating  to 
environmental  Issues  and  questions. of  Phase 

I  feasibility  study. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 
On  page  6,  line  5,  before  the  period  Insert 
a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided, 
further,  That  no  part  of  the  appropriation 
contained  in  this  act  shall  be  used  for  the 
study  of  the  Mississippi  River  Channel  north 
of  Lock  and  Dam  25.  Illinois,  other  than  the 
portions  of  such  study  relating  to  environ- 
mental assessment  and  the  completion  of 
the  Phase  I  feaslbUlty  study". 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  my  amendment  No.  1308  to 
the  public  works  appropriations  bill.  The 
purpose  of  this  amendment  as  modified, 
is  to  insure  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
considers  fully  the  possible  environ- 
mental effects  of  increasing  the  channel 
depth  in  the  Mississippi  River  from 
Cairo,  111.,  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  from  9 
to  12  feet  before  any  further  planning 
beyond  the  phase  I  feasibility  study  for 
this  project  is  undertaken. 

The  corps  has  been  engaged  in  study- 
ing this  proposal  on  and  off  for  some 
30  years,  has  spent  $1.32  million  in- 
vestigating the  engineering  and  feasi- 
bility aspects  of  the  project,  and  is  just 
now  getting  aroimd  to  looking  into  the 
possible  environmental  effects  of  this 
massive  proposal.  And  this  is  indeed  a 
massive  project — over  900  miles  of  four 
different  rivers,  touching  five  States,  25 
locks  and  dams,  and  a  projected  Federal 
first  cost  for  an  11,  not  a  12-foot  chan- 
nel, of  over  $516  million  dollars.  When 
the  revised  phase  I  study  of  this  project 
is  Lssued  in  September  with  the  cost  fig- 
ures for  the  full  12-foot  channel,  the 
price  tag  is  expected  to  soar  much 
higher. 

Once  again  we  have  a  situation  where 
environmental  considerations  are  simply 
not  receiving  the  priority  in  the  de- 
cisionmaking process  they  must,  and 
which  the  Congress  has  intended  they 
receive.  The  potential  environmental  de- 
struction resulting  from  this  project 
could  well  be  enough  to  seriously  de- 
grade the  quality  of  one  of  the  major 
scenic  and  recreational  resources  of  this 
country. 

This  amendment  would  simply  require 
that  the  corps  examine  the  environ- 
mental effects  posed  by  the  channel 
deepening  before  it  proceeds  with  the 
phase  n  portion  of  the  study.  Let  us  get 
this  needed  environmental  information, 
allow  for  public  and  congressional  eval- 
uation and  comment,  and  then  decide 
whether  to  proceed  with  the  study, 
rather  than  waiting  until  the  conclusion 
of  phase  II  in  1976. 

If  we  wait  for  the  final  environmental 
impact  statement,  environmental  con- 
siderations will  once  again  be  lost  in  the 
rush,  as  they  have  on  so  many  Federal 
projects  in  the  past. 

The  corps  does  not  plan  to  have  the 
final  environmental  impact  statement 
until  mid-1976  when  it  completes  phase 

II  and  asks  Congress  for  authority  to  go 
ahead  on  the  channel  deepening. 


Bv  mid- 1976.  the  project  will  be  a  fait 
accompli — congressional  approval  will  in 
all  probability  be  pro  forma,  and  envi- 
ronmental considerations  will  not  be 
seriouslv  taken  into  account. 

Furthermore,  there  is  grave  question 
about  whether  the  corps  is  really  serious 
about  doing  a  meaningful  job  even  on 
the  environmental  study  it  plans  to  com- 
plete by  1976.  Thus  far.  it  has  spent  only 
$25,000  for  environmental  as.sessments 
on  the  channel  deepening  plan,  while 
spending  more  than  SI  million  on  other 
aspects  of  the  study.  And  the  corps 
plans  to  spend  only  $171,000  of  the 
study's  remaining  $1.2  million  author- 
ization to  complete  its  environmental 
review. 

Yet  the  corps'  own  Waterways  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Vicksburg.  Miss.. 
submitted  to  the  corps  a  proposed  $5.5 
million  study  on  the  environmental  ef- 
fects of  the  proposed  channel  deepening. 

In  sum.  while  taking  some  beginning 
steps,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  yet  to 
demonstrate  compliance  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  environmental  meas- 
ures passed  in  recent  Congresses,  in- 
cluding the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  Included  in  this  bill  are  about 
230  corps  projects  for  which  final  en- 
vironmental impact  statements  required 
by  NEPA  are  not  available,  and  at  least 
176  projects  for  which  not  even  draft 
impact  statements  have  been  filed.  This 
Is  in  clear  contradiction  to  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  environmental  impact 
statements  accompany  through  the  leg- 
islative process  all  projects  which  pose  a 
significant  environmental  impact. 

Regarding  the  environmental  threats 
posed  by  the  channel  deepening,  there 
are  basically  two  ways  of  achieving  a 
12-foot  channel:  By  dredging  or  by  rais- 
ing the  water  level  behind  the  dams — 
though  it  might  be  a  combination  of  the 
two. 

If  dredging  is  chosen,  and  if  we  ac- 
cept the  corps  estimate  that  only  20  per- 
cent of  the  850  miles  of  river  will  re- 
quire dredging,  a  figure  that  is  questioned 
by  local  scientists,  that  part  alone  will 
result  in  over  621  million  cubic  feet  of 
dredge  spoil  which  will  have  to  be 
dumped  somewhere  along  the  river 
banks.  On  top  of  this  will  be  the  spoil 
from  the  continued  dredging  necessary 
to  maintain  the  deeper  channel,  com- 
pounding the  problems  already  being  ex- 
perienced from  the  dredging  necessary 
just  to  maintain  the  present  9-foot  chan- 
nel. 

If  the  other  alternative  is  chosen, 
raising  the  water  level  in  the  pools,  the 
ecological  problems  likely  to  result  are 
even  greater  and  more  complex.  The 
flooding  of  thousands  of  additional  acres 
of  Mississippi  River  lowlands  may  well 
wreak  massive  environmental  havoc  on 
these  complex  ecosystems,  .severely  af- 
fecting the  fish  and  waterfowl  popula- 
tions dependent  on  the  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion that  grows  in  these  border  areas. 
There  are  over  120.000  acres  of  Federal 
wildlife  refuge  on  the  upper  Mississippi 
River,  much  of  which  might  well  be 
threatened  by  construction  of  a  12-foot 
channel. 

The  recreational  use  of  this  tremen- 
dous resource  is  increasing  rapidly  every 
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year— boating,  fishing,  hunting  are  all 
acti\ities  on  which  this  project  would 
have  a  large  impact. 

The  point  is.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
simply  do  not  know  very  much  about 
the  effects  of  this  massive  alteration  of 
the  environment.  As  the  corps  itself 
state  in  the  phase  I  exhibits  of  the  nre- 
liminary  working  papers,  in  the  "En- 
vironmental  Considerations"   section: 

There  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  pertinent 
Information  relative  to  the  ecosystems  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River. 

Ftirther  on  in  the  same  section  the  re- 
port states : 

Additional  quantitative  studies  are  needed 
before  damage  and  restoration  of  -aquatic 
ecosystems  can  be  predicted  with  confi- 
dence. 

Out  of  its  fiscal  year  1973  budget  re- 
quest of  $126,000  contained  in  this  bill, 
the  corps  intends  to  spend  only  S50.000 
for  study  of  environmental  and  recrea- 
tional impact.  This  itself  is  revised  down- 
ward from  the  original  estimate  of  $62.- 
000.  This  amendment,  by  assuring  that 
the  corps  devote  more  of  its  appropria- 
tion to  environmental  studies,  will  insure 
that  we  know  what  the  ecological  effects 
of  this  massive  project  are  before  we 
move  any  further  in  the  planning  or  con- 
struction stages. 

The  Congress  has  expressed,  in  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  and  in  other  actions  and  statements 
since  then,  its  intention  that  environ- 
mental aspects  of  massive  projects  such 
as  this  one  no  longer  receive  only 
cursory  attention,  and  that  the  ecologi- 
cal impact  of  these  potentially  devastat- 
ing proposals  be  publicly  known  before 
they  reach  the  "inentable"  stage.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  would  restate  its 
commitment  to  this  principle  by  support- 
ing this  amendment  to  insure  that  we 
don't  spend  another  penny  on  this 
scheme  until  we  have  all  the  necessary 
information. 

The  corps  has  been  engaged  in  study- 
ing the  feasibility,  engineering  and  costs 
of  this  proposal  on  and  off  since  1943, 
spending  some  $1.3  million  dollars  in  the 
process  through  fiscal  year  1972.  All  this 
amendment  aims  to  do  is  to  insure  that 
the  corps  uses  its  SI 26.000  request  for 
fiscal  year  1973  to  conduct  the  kind  of 
thorough,  comprehensive  study  of  the  en- 
vironmental impact  on  the  river  and  bor- 
der-zone ecosystems  that  a  project  of 
this  magnitude  necessitates,  and  to  com- 
plete the  Phase  I  feasibility  study  cur- 
rently under  revision. 

The  total  study  of  the  12-foot  channel 
for  the  Mississippi  was  first  authorized 
by  the  Congress  in  1943.  only  3  years 
after  the  9-foot  channel  project  v.-as 
completed.  Studies  concerning  the  en- 
gineering aspects  of  the  12-foot  project 
were  carried  on  until  1950  when  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  brought  them  to  a  halt. 
These  studies  remained  on  the  shelf  until 
some  17  years  later  when,  as  a  result  of 
some  renewed  congressional  interest,  the 
corps  reopened  the  study  in  1967.  It  is 
currently  scheduled  for  completion  in 
June  of  1976.  At  the  present  time,  the 
only  portion  of  the  study  which  has  been 
tentatively  completed  in  the  phase  I  re- 
port which  deals  principally  with  the 
engineering  feasibility  and  cost  benefit 


analyses  for  the  project,  and  those  are 
concerned  with  the  construction  of  an 
11 -foot  channel.  This  phase  I  study, 
completed  in  February  of  this  year,  is 
now  under  revision  and  the  revised  ver- 
sion is  due  for  completion  in  September 
of  this  year.  Although  it  i?  not  exactly 
clear  why  the  initial  studies  were  based 
on  an  11-foot  instead  of  the  authorized 
12-foot  channel,  it  appears  that  the 
studies  indicated  that  the  12-foot  project 
would  involve  extensive  alterations  in  the 
present  lock  system,  thus  sending  the  cost 
of  the  proposal  skyrocketing.  The  11- 
foot  proposal  was  seen  as  a  more  realistic 
alternative,  and  the  investigations  con- 
tinued on  that  basis. 

Involved  in  tins  proposal  are  some  850 
miles  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  me.  some  25  miles  of 
the  lower  St  Croix,  one  of  our  Nation's 
last  scenic,  impolluted  rivers  within  a 
large  metropolitan  area.  Also  involved 
are  some  of  the  most  fragile  and  complex 
of  all  ecosystems,  the  riverine  and  the 
wetland,  those  areas  wliich  form  the 
boundary  between  the  river  and  the  sur- 
rounding valleys.  The  fact  is  that  we 
simply  do  not  know  very  much  about 
the  ecology  of  these  zones,  and  particu- 
larly the  effect  that  a  12-foot  channel 
would  have  on  these  vital  areas.  As  the 
corps  itself  states  in  phase  I  exhibits  of 
the  preliminary  working  papers,  in  the 
■'Environmental  Considerations"  section: 

AdditloTial  quantitative  studies  are  needed 
before  damage  and  restoration  of  aquatic 
ecosystems  can  be  predicted  with  confidence. 
CurreiU  knowledge  of  ecological  processes 
and  balances  Is  too  fragmentarj'  to  construct 
an  analytical  framework  of  sufficient  scope 
and  sensitivity  to  possess  a  satisfactory  pre- 
dictive value. 

Although  the  corps  has  been  studying 
the  engineering  and  economic  aspects 
of  tlus  project  off  and  on  for  almost 
30  years,  it  is  only  within  the  last  year 
or  so  that  it  has  conducted  the  most  ele- 
mentary of  environment-al  investiga- 
tions, which  are  summarized  m  the  re- 
port I  just  mentioned.  I  tliink  it  is  about 
lime  that  we  say  v. ait  a  minute,  and 
look  seriously  and  thoroughly  into  just 
what  this  project  will  mean  to  the  en- 
vironment. The  amount  which  this 
amendment  would  direct  be  used  largely 
for  this  ennronmental  study,  the  fiscal 
year  1973  budget  request  of  $126,000.  is 
but  about  one-tenth  of  what  has  already 
been  spent  to  study  the  other  aspects  of 
the  project.  Although  the  corps  states  in 
the  preliminary  phase  I  report  that  "This 
study  views  the  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  the  environment  as  an 
objective  with  a  weight  equal  to  the 
navigation  consideration."  the  budget 
request  and  allocation  of  funds  simply 
6o  not  bear  this  out. 

The  total  amount  projected  for  envi- 
ronmental study.  $176,000,  will  be  only 
10  percent  of  the  total  amount  spent  on 
the  study. 

The  corps  has  not  yet  decided  on  how 
they  propose  to  accomplish  the  12-foot 
channel;  however,  the  phase  I  prelimi- 
nary report  is  based  on  using  dredpmg  as 
the  principal  way  of  achieving  the 
deeper  channel.  The  alternative  to 
dredging  appears  to  be  increasing  the 
water  level  in  the  pools  behmd  tlie  dams 


along  the  river.  If  dredging  is  the  method 
chosen,  the  problem  of  v«.here  to  put 
these  massive  quantities  of  spoils,  which 
would  amount  to  at  least  621.000.000 
cubic  feet,  is  one  that  requires  consider- 
able study.  Likewise,  the  en\ironmental 
effects  of  flooding  large  areas  of  land  by 
raising  the  pool  levels  are  as  of  now 
unknowiv  We  have  to  keep  in  mind  the 
magnitude  of  this  project — over  900 
miles  of  four  different  rivers,  touching 
five  States.  25  locks  and  dams,  and  a  pro- 
jected Federal  first  cost  for  an  11.  not  a 
12-foot  channel,  of  over  $516  million. 
Even  if  the  corps  were  to  spend 
the  full  fiscal  year  1973  request  and  its 
anticipated  fiscal  year  1974  request  of 
S200.000  completely  on  environmental 
study,  it  would  only  begin  to  scratch  the 
surface  of  what  should  be  done. 

Almost  all  the  significant  environmen- 
tal study  which  has  been  done  on  this 
project  has  been  done  by  the  corps 
waterways  experiment  station  in  Vicks- 
burg, Miss.  Their  preliminary  find- 
ings, essentially  a  catalog  of  what  has 
to  be  studied,  are  contained  in  the 
section  of  the  preliminary  phase  I  ex- 
iiibit  from  which  I  quoted  earlier.  Most 
significantly,  however,  the  waterways 
experiment  station  submitted,  on  Au- 
gust 6.  1971— 

A  proposal  for  a  complete  environmental 
study  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River.  The 
purpose  of  the  study  would  be  to  investigate 
tne  ecological  Impact  of  continuing  the  exist- 
ing system  of  maintaining  the  9-foot  naviga- 
tion project  and  of  each  alternative  action 
proposed  for  achieving  a  12-foot  navigational 
project. 

The  estimated  cost  of  such  a  compre- 
hensive environmental  investigation — 
$5,537,982.  When  we  compare  this  with 
the  amount  the  corps  proposes  to  spend. 
I  think  -AC  get  a  better  idea  of  the  real 
priority  given  environmental  considera- 
tions at  this  time. 

One  of  the  waterways  included  in  this 
12-foot  channel  study  is  25  miles  of  the 
lower  St.  Croix  River  of  Wisconsin  and 
Miimesota.  This  beautiful  river  near  the 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul  metropolitan  area 
still  retains  much  of  its  original  natiu-al 
beauty  and  pleasant,  pastoral  character. 
Because  of  tliis,  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation. S.  1928.  which  would  bring  the 
lower  St.  Croix  into  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system.  Construction  of  a 
12-foot  barge  channel  in  the  lower  St. 
Croix  is  simply  incompatible  with  the 
character  of  this  unique  scenic  riverway 
and  could  well  result  in  the  ecological 
destruction  of  this  priceless  resource. 

Although  the  corps  has  not  yet  public- 
ly released  any  details  of  tlie  12- foot 
study,  citizen  opposition  in  the  areas 
along  the  river  is  motmtmg,  particularly 
from  conservation,  scientific,  and  sports- 
men's groups  who  fear  the  destruction  of 
valuable  wildlife  habitats  and  recreation 
areas. 

On  the  upper  Mississippi  River  there 
are  over  120,000  acres  of  Federal  wild- 
life refuge,  much  of  which  might  well  be 
threatened  by  the  construction  of  the 
12-foot  channel.  These  valuable  breed- 
ing grounds  for  fish  and  waterfowl  are 
worth  far  more  than  the  savings  that 
would  accrue  to  barge  owners  from  a  12- 
foot  channel. 
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T\\e  corps  current  environmental 
study  plans  are  wholly  inadequate  to 
determine  just  what  the  effects  will  be. 

Mr.  President,  there  i.s  $126,000  in  tliis 
bill  for  purposes  of  environmental  stu- 
dies and  the  completion  of  the  phase  I 
feasibility  study.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  corps  considers  the  cost-benefit 
ratio  adverse  for  that  part  of  the  river 
north  of  the  confluence  of  the  IlllnoLs  and 
the  Mississippi.  Tlie  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  not  to  pernut  any  second 
phase  feasibility  study  to  be  conducted 
with  these  funds  on  that  part  of  the 
Mississippi  north  of  the  confluence  of 
the  Illinois  and  the  Mississippi,  and  that 
the  moneys  spent  under  this  appropria- 
tion be  confined  to  the  environniental 
studies— $50,000  out  of  $126.000 — and 
whatever  part  is  necessary  for  comple- 
tion of  phase  I  studies  on  that  part  of 
the  river. 

It  seems  to  me  that  since  there  Is  a 
serious  question  in  any  event  by  the 
corps  itself  in  the  cast-benefit  ratio  for 
that  part  of  the  river  north,  that  we 
should  not  be  expending  any  moneys  on 
phase  2  studies. 

Next,  that  river  involves  one  of  the 
remarkable  and  exceptional  environ- 
mental areas  in  all  the  United  States, 
particularly  north  of  the  Illinois  River, 
all  the  way  up  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  St.  Croix,  and  up  to 
Minneapohs:  and  we  should  not  be  pro- 
ceeding with  the  expenditure  of  other 
moneys  here  until  we  have  carefully 
searched  environmental  studies  of  that 
river,  especially  if  the  cost-benefit  ratio 
is  not  favorable,  as  suggested  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator was  very  thoughtful  in  presenting 
to  us  a  copy  of  his  amendment,  which 
has  been  checked  out.  My  comment  is 
confined  to  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment. We  find  it  entirely  satisfactory 
and  we  aie  glad  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  NELSON   I  thank  the  Senator. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreemg  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr  COOPER  Mr  Pre.-,ident,  I  merely 
wi.sh  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee I  Mr.  Stennis  » ,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  iMr.  Young),  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  the  kind  and 
thoughful  consideration  that  has  been 
given  to  projects  in  my  State,  not  only 
this  year  but  throughout  all  the  years.  I 
am  verv-  grateful,  and  I  am  proud  to  have 
served  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  each  year  we  pay  our 
respects  to  the  chairman  and  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  Its 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works,  for  we 
know  the  hard  work  and  days  of  close 
and  careful  consideration  that  go  Into 
thi.s  annual  appropriation  measure.  Thi.s 
year  I  want  to  pay  an  additional  tribute. 
It  my  be  especially  appropriate  for  me 
to  do  so,  as  this  is  my  last  year  in  the 
Senate  and  will  also  be  the  last  public 


works  appropriations  bill  to  which  I  have 
contributed  in  a  small  way. 

It  has  been  an  honor  to  serve  as  an  ex 
officio  member  of  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee for  Public  Works  items — Corps  of 
Engineers  projects — under  first.  Senator 
Allen  Ellender,  and  now  under  Senator 
John  Stennis  as  chairman,  with  Senator 
Milton  Young  as  ranking  Republican 
member.  These  great  leaders,  and  all 
members  of  the  committee,  have  been 
painstaking,  thoughtful  and  of  tremen- 
dous help  to  the  people  of  Kentucky.  I 
want  to  express  my  thanks  and  gratitude 
to  them.  I  thank  also  Mr.  Bailey  Guard 
and  Mrs.  Sue  Lewis  of  my  staff  and  the 
Public  Works  Committee  staff  who  have 
helped  me,  who  know  the  Kentucky  proj- 
ects and  have  worked  hard  for  them. 

This  is  also  the  last  bill  which  repre- 
sents, very  largely,  the  work  and  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Kenneth  Bousquet — whom  all 
of  us  hold  in  the  highest  regard  and  on 
whose  knowledge,  ability  and  judgment 
we  have  so  constantly  relied. 

Ken  Bousquet  has  set  a  standard  of 
congressional  staff  work  which  has  often 
been  cited  as  an  example  of  the  highest 
professional  competence.  On  countless 
occasions  he  has  provided  us  with  sound 
guidance  and,  I  dare  say,  has  construc- 
tively molded  the  cour.se  of  action  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  as  well.  He  has  helped 
resolve  difficult  problems  time  and  time 
again. 

But  he  has  been  more  than  an  effective 
liai-son  and  link  between  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch.  Ken  Bousquefs 
patience,  courtesy,  objectivity  and  devo- 
tion have  matched  his  knowledge  and 
experience. 

Of  cour.se  the  work  will  continue,  but 
we  will  all  miss  Mr.  Bousquet.  I  know  my 
colleagues  join  me  in  recognizing  the 
tremendous  contribution  he  has  made 
in  the  life  and  development  of  our  coun- 
try, and  in  wishing  him  well. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  which  we  are 
considering  today  contains  a  number  of 
civil  works  projects  for  Kentucky — 
several  of  great  importance — which  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  at  this  time. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  committee  ap- 
proved, as  I  requested,  the  additional 
amount  of  $850,000  over  the  House  al- 
lowance for  construction  of  the  Martins 
Fork  Lake  project.  This  increase  will 
utilize  the  full  capability  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  of  $1,550,000  for  this  project, 
and  will  advance  the  project  completion 
date  by  6  months. 

I  consider  Martins  Fork  one  of  the 
most  urgently  needed  lake  projects  In 
Kentucky  and  have  supported  it  strongly 
each  year.  It  will  provide  flood  protection 
for  the  town  of  Harlan  and  other 
Appalachian  communities  downstream 
which  annually  suffer  severe  flooding, 
with  resultant  economic  loss  to  this  al- 
ready economically  depressed  area  in  Ap- 
palachia.  It  has  been  7  years  since 
authorization  of  the  Martins  Fork  proj- 
ect, and  construction  is  still  not  begim.  I 
would  like  to  see  this  project  underway 
before  I  leave  the  Senate. 

I  am  happy  the  committee  retained 
the  full  amount  of  $500,000  added  by  the 
House  to  begin  construction  of  the  South- 
west  Jefferson    Coimty   floodwall.    This 


amount  represents  the  capability  of  the 
corps  for  the  project,  which  is  the  last 
segment  of  the  floodwall  protecting 
Louisville,  Ky.  This  project  is  of  the 
greatest  importance:  it  is  fully  supported 
by  the  county  of  Jefferson,  the  city  of 
Louisville,  and  the  Louisville  Port 
Authority. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  committee 
has  added  to  the  bill  $650,000  for  plan- 
ning the  temporary  lock  at  lock  and 
dam  No.  53.  This  temporary  lock  is  need- 
ed to  alleviate  navigation  congestion  that 
would  otherwise  occur  on  the  Ohio  River, 
because  construction  of  the  Mound  City 
locks  and  dam  must  be  postponed  for  an 
extended  period,  pending  solution  of  dif- 
ficult engineering  and  location  problems. 
I  consider  this  a  matter  of  the  highest 
urgency,  and  am  glad  funds  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
been  good  to  Kentucky  during  my  stay 
in  the  Senate.  Since  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate,  not  including  the  additional 
items  in  this  bill,  27  flood  control  projects 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $490  million 
have  been  authorized  and  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  and  completed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  corps  estimates  that  flood  dam- 
ages prevented  to  date  by  these  projects 
would  total  approximately  $175  million. 
Nine  flood  control  projects  are  presently 
under  construction  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $214  million.  In  addition,  four  locks 
and  dams  bordering  Kentucky  have  been 
completed  at  a  cost  of  about  $238  mil- 
lion, and  four  are  under  construction  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $440  million.  All 
total  nearly  $1,500,000,000. 

These  projects  have  been  constructed 
on  the  Ohio,  Big  Sandy.  Kentucky,  Cum- 
berland, Green,  and  Licking  Rivers  and 
their  tributaries.  When  I  entered  office  in 
1947,  no  reservoir  existed  or  had  con- 
struction started  on  any  of  these  rivers. 
Flood  control,  navigation,  water  supply, 
recreation  have  now  been  provided. 

I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for 
myself  and  for  the  people  of  Kentucky — 
particularly  those  who  have  experienced 
loss  from  flooding — and  express  our  ap- 
preciation for  their  consideration  and 
support  over  the  years  for  civil  works 
projects  in  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER  subsequently  said: 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  report 
on  page  25  discusses  preconstruction 
planning  funds  provided  in  the  bill  for 
local  flood  protection  at  Falmouth,  and 
at  Wllders,  Ky.  The  committee  included 
$50,000  at  my  request  to  proceed  with 
planning  for  each  of  these  two  local  pro- 
tection projects,  and  I  will  comment  on 
them  briefly.  They  are  an  alternative  to 
the  proposed  Falmouth  Reservoir — a 
large  multiple-purpose  project,  which 
has  been  controversial  for  years,  and 
which  is  still  several  years  away  from 
the  initiation  of  construction. 

The  proposed  Falmouth  Reservoir  was 
originally  authorized  in  1938.  Since  that 
time,  there  have  been  severe  floods  on 
the  Licking  River  and  following  the 
record  flood  of  March  1964,  the  Fal- 
mouth reservoir  was  revived  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  reinstated  as  an  active 
project.  That  flood  did  great  damage  to 
the  county  seat  of  Pendleton  County, 
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the  city  of  Falmouth  having  a  population 
of  approximately  2.600  people.  While  the 
large  reservoir  above  Falmouth  included 
a  very  high  proportion  of  recreation  ben- 
efits, and  was  also  proposed  as  a  possi- 
ble source  of  water  supply  for  the  city 
of  Cincinnati,  and  was  credited  with 
flood  control  benefits  far  downstream 
on  the  Ohio  River.  I  think  it  fair  to  say 
that  the  principal  purpose  and  main 
impetus  of  this  proposal  was  to  protect 
the  town  of  Falmouth. 

The  committee  is  familiar  with  the 
proposed  Falmouth  Reservoir,  because 
each  year  since  1964  testimony  has  been 
received  both  in  support  of  and  in  op- 
position to  the  reservoir,  which  has  an 
estimated  co.st  of  $61  million,  recently 
Increased  to  $68  million.  The  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  then  Senator  El- 
lender, expressed  concern  about  the 
high  proportion  of  recreation  benefits.  I 
expressed  concern  about  the  thousands 
of  acres  of  good  farmland  that  would  be 
taken  by  the  reservoir,  originally  stated 
at  45,000  acres,  now  reduced  to  about 
35.000  acres. 

In  1969,  the  committee  included  lan- 
guage in  its  report  at  my  request,  main- 
tained in  the  conference  report  for  fiscal 
1970  appropriations,  directing  the  corps 
to  make  a  study  of  alternatives  to  the 
Falmouth  Reservoir,  and  providing  $50.- 
000  for  tills  purpose.  That  study  has  been 
completed  and  was  delivered  as  a  special 
report  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  printed 
as  a  document  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee dated  April  1972. 

While  the  corps  has  not  recommended 
the  alternatives,  and  still  prefers  the 
large  dam  and  reservoir,  the  study  shows 
that  a  local  floodwall  at  Falmouth  is 
feasible,  having  an  estimated  cost  of  $6.3 
million  and  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.3 — 
when  computed  at  the  same  3 '4  percent 
interest  rate  used  in  justifying  the  res- 
ervoir before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. It  shows  that  extension  of  the 
Newport  floodwall  at  Wilders  is  similarly 
feasible,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $6.8 
million  and  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.4. 
This  local  protection,  meeting  the  prin- 
cipal and  original  objective  of  flood  pro- 
tection, could  be  accomplished  at  a  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  Falmouth  Reser- 
voir, already  approaching  $70  million. 
Of  course,  it  would  not  provide  the  rec- 
reation, water  supply,  down.stream  and 
other  benefits  associated  with  another 
large  multiple-purpose  dam. 

I  believe  that  a  floodwall  can  be  con- 
structed more  quickly,  and  because  of 
continuing  controversy  over  the  reser- 
voir may  provide  a  surer  means  of  pro- 
tection for  Falmouth.  It  was  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  asked  the  committee  to  include 
planning  funds  for  the  two  floodwalls,  so 
that  this  alternative  could  be  promptly 
available,  without  delay,  when  a  time  of 
decision  is  reached. 

I  realize  that  the  alternatives  have  not 
yet  been  thoroughly  considered  and  re- 
quire further  attention.  For  example,  the 
corps  has  stated  that  at  the  interest 
rates  being  used  for  newly  authorized 
projects,  5^8  percent,  floodwalls  would 
not  be  feasible.  They  then  recalculated 
the  Falmouth  Reservoir,  using  a  new- 
methodology  not  yet  approved  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  for  other  projects — 


and  by  more  than  doubling  the  annual 
benefits  state  that  the  reservoir  would 
still  be  feasible  at  the  mgher  interest  rate 
under  which  the  floodwalls  would  be  in- 
feasible.  The  recalculation  would  also  re- 
quire a  much  larger  local  or  State  contri- 
bution for  recreation  facilities,  and  there 
is  no  assurance  that  the  State  will  be  able 
to  contribute  its  share  of  the  additional 
recreation  costs.  I  cannot  agree  that 
these  artificial  recomputatlons  are  a 
proper  basis  for  approving  the  reservoir 
and  rejecting  the  local  protection  alter- 
native. 

As  the  committee  report  states,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Newport  floodwall  at  Wil- 
ders is  authorized.  The  floodwall  at  Fal- 
mouth is  not  yet  authorized,  but  I  have 
discussed  it  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  uMr.  Randolph  1 
and  am  hopeful  that  authorization  will 
be  included  in  our  biennial  rivers  and 
harbors  authorization  bill  later  this  year. 
The  budget  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives included  $100,000  to  continue 
the  planning  of  Falmouth  Reservoir  dur- 
ing the  coming  year,  and  this  amount  is 
maintained  in  the  Senate  bill.  I  empha- 
size that  I  consider  flood  protection  es- 
sential for  Falmouth,  and  believe  it 
should  be  completed  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

But  because  of  the  problems  and  con- 
troversy surrounding  the  reservoir,  and 
because  the  floodwalls  might  be  con- 
structed much  more  quickly  and  certain- 
ly more  cheaply  than  the  larger  dam- 
on  which  planning  will  not  be  completed 
for  a  number  of  years  in  any  event^ — I 
believe  it  only  prudent  to  enable  the 
corps  to  proceed  with  planning  and  de- 
sign of  the  floodwalls  simultaneously 
with  continued  planning  of  the  reservoir. 
In  this  way.  time  will  not  be  lost  and 
plans  for  the  floodwalls  can  be  well  ad- 
vanced and  at  hand — and  a  decision  may 
then  be  made,  on  facts,  between  the 
floodwalls  and  the  reservoir 

I  would  hope  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  accept  in  conference  the 
amount  permitting  the  corps  to  start  at 
once  on  planning  the  floodwall  at  Fal- 
mouth. I  know  that  some  favor  the  larger 
reservoir,  and  perhaps  will  continue  to  do 
so.  However,  I  should  think  the  simulta- 
neous planning  of  the  floodwall  can  be 
considered  as  an  insurance  policy. 

I  will  be  leaving  the  Congress  after 
this  year.  While  I  favor  the  floodwall,  I 
know  that  others  will  make  the  final  de- 
cision. By  enabling  the  corps  to  proceed 
with  planning  of  the  alternatives  set 
forth  in  their  special  report,  it  is  my  pro- 
posal to  make  those  alternatives  realis- 
tically available  and  permit  a  judgment 
based  on  full  information. 

If  this  is  not  done,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers will  make  the  final  decision,  and 
not  the  people  of  Kentucky  or  their 
representatives  in  Congress,  for  they  will 
not  have  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  He  has  been  a  highly 
valuable  member  of  our  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  He  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing service  as  well  on  our  Committee  on 
Public  Works  where  he  has  been  the 
ranking  minority  member  for  a  number 
of  years. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  espe- 
cially wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Kenneth 
Bousquet.  a  member  of  the  committee 
staff,  who  has  been  of  great  help  to  me 
and  my  staff  throughout  the  years.  I  re- 
gret that  he  is  retiring.  We  will  miss  him 
very  much. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  Bousquet  appreciates  the  Senator's 
remarks  ako. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  my  support  for  H.R. 
15586.  the  public  works  appropriations 
bill.  Last  month,  I  had  the  honor  to 
present  a  statement  to  the  subcommittee 
in  favor  of  many  of  the  vital  projects 
now  contained  in  this  measure. 

Basically,  these  projects  are  for  im- 
proved navigation,  flood  control,  and 
multipurpose — including  power — facili- 
ties. Each  is  meritorious  and  will  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  Pennsylvania's 
\iability  as  an  industrial  center  and  an 
environmental  and  recreational  show- 
case. 

In  eastern  Pennsylvania,  about  6  miles 
northwest  of  Reading,  in  Berks  County, 
construction  will  begin  on  the  Blue 
Marsh  Lake.  Scheduled  to  be  completed 
in  1976,  tliis  will  be  a  multipurpose  lake 
providing  benefits  for  flood  control, 
water  quality,  water  supply,  recreation, 
and  fish  and  wildlife.  For  this  year.  $1.73 
million  is  being  appropriated. 

The  Bristol  Marina,  in  Bucks  County, 
will  receive  $170,000  for  continued  con- 
struction. This  project  will  provide  wider 
and  deeper  entrance  and  interior  chan- 
nels, and  two  breakwaters  for  a  marina, 
at  the  mouth  of  Otter  Creek. 

In  Lehigh  County,  $179,000  will  go  for 
continued  preconstruction  planning  for 
the  Trexler  Lake.  This  multipurpose  fa- 
cility will  provide  benefits  for  flood  con- 
trol, water  supply,  and  recreation. 

The  central  region  of  Permsylvania 
v.ill  receive  additional  funds  for  con- 
tinued construction  of  several  important 
projects.  The  Raystown  Lake  in  Hunt- 
ington County  is  more  than  half  com- 
plete and  it  should  be  ready  by  1975, 
This  year  $15.8  million  will  be  appropri- 
ated for  flood  control,  recreation,  and 
fishing  benefits.  The  Raystown  facility  is 
a  vital  component  in  the  area's  defense 
from  devastating  floods. 

The  Tioga-Hammond  Lakes  facility 
wiU  provide  flood  control  and  recreation 
benefits  in  Tioga  County.  Immediately 
involved  is  the  construction  of  two  dams 
which  are  scheduled  for  completion  in 
about  5  years.  This  year's  appropriation 
totals  S10.8  million. 

In  Blair  County,  the  Tyrone  flood  con- 
trol project  will  enter  its  second  year  of 
construction.  The  channel  Improvements 
to  be  initiated  with  the  $2.1  million  ap- 
propriation will  aid  in  the  completion  of 
the  TvTone  multiagency  metropolitan 
development  project.  This  project  which 
Is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  Blair 
County  commissioners,  includes  a  re- 
gional sewage  treatment  plant,  a  flood 
control  project,  and  the  relocation  and 
reconstruction  of  Pennsylvania  Route 
350. 
Near  Du  Bois,  in  Clearwater  County. 
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$700,000  will  be  appropriated  for  a  local 
flood  control  project  along  Sandy  Lick 
Creek  Tlie  facility  will  be  complete  in 
1974 

In  western  Pennsylvania,  Chartiers 
Creek  in  Allegheny  and  Washington 
Counties  will  be  receiving  $5  8  million  to 
continue  its  channel  improvement  pro- 
gram for  local  flood  protection.  This 
project  is  of  direct  and  immediate  con- 
cern to  the  communities  of  Carnegie, 
Bndgeville,  Heidelberg,  Washington,  and 
Canonsburg  where,  for  the  past  15  years, 
extensive  damage  has  been  caused  by 
severe  flooding  The  total  facility  will  be 
complete  by  mid- 1975 

I  note  with  some  concern  that  the 
Rowlesburg  Lake  project  will  receive 
5200,000  for  continuation  of  preconstruc- 
tion  planmng,  whereas  the  House  of 
Representatives  set  aside  these  funds  for 
land  acquisition  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  and  House  conferees  will  be  able 
to  work  out  an  agreeable  solution,  since 
Rowlesburg  will  provide  a  boost  to  the 
areas  economy  by  the  recreation  pro- 
vided In  addition,  there  is  no  question  as 
to  the  flood  control  benefits  associated 
with  the  project  I  do  not  feel  that 
Rowlesburg  ought  to  be  delayed  unnec- 
e.ssanly.  because  it  is  vital  to  the  entire 
.southwest  region  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  same  area.  $150,000  will  be  ap- 
propriated for  a  flood  control  study  of 
the  Monongahela-Youghiogheny  Basin. 
This  river  basin  drains  an  area  of  7.400 
square  miles  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  West  Virginia  The  study  will  review- 
all  multipurpose  water  control  and  con- 
.servation  measures,  including  environ- 
mental considerations. 

Finally,  Mr  President,  the  Tocks  Is- 
land Dam  project,  an  important  multi- 
purpose development  on  the  Delaware 
River  between  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  is  urgently  needed  to  meet  the 
flood  control,  water  supply,  energy  de- 
mands, and  water  recreation  needs  of  the 
steadily  growing  populations  livmg  in 
and  around  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
area.  I  am  hopeful  that  any  remaining 
environmental  questions  presented  by 
thi^  necessary  project  can  be  expedi- 
tiously resolved 

With  this  in  mmd,  I  want  to  call  par- 
tiL-ular  attention  to  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission, 
an  agency  with  an  outstanding  record  of 
achievement  and  accomplishment  in  the 
field  of  water  pollution  control  and 
abatement.  This  letter  makes  it  clear 
that  the  cost  of  the  water  pollution  con- 
trol program,  to  provide  reasonable  as- 
surance that  the  eutrophication  poten- 
tial of  Tocks  Island  Reservoir  will  be 
muunnzed.  is  entirely  manageable;  and 
that  implementation  of  that  program 
will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  financial 
assistance  provisions  of  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  at  tlie  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  the  letter  from 
James  F  Wright,  executive  director  of 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission, 
together  with  Commission  Resolution 
72-2 

Mr  President,  I  need  not  elaborate  on 
the  devastating  effects  which  the  recent 


storms  and  floods  have  had  on  my  Com- 
monwealth. Hopefully,  the  additional 
$200  million  which  I  proposed,  and 
which  the  Senate  approved,  will  aid 
Pennsylvania's  disaster  relief  effort.  In 
the  long  view,  however,  we  were  able  to 
see  firsthand  how  important  these  flood 
control  projects  are.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
considerably  more  lives  would  have  been 
lost  if  the  existing  projects  were  not  op- 
eratioml.  With  this  in  mind.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  approve  this  new  public  works 
acpronriation  bill.  And  I  also  urge  the 
U  S  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  review 
Pennsylvania's  situation  thoroughly  so 
that  Congress  can  be  in  a  position  next 
vear  to  approve  m  hatever  additional  flood 
protection  i.-.  needed. 

Delaware  Rfveb  Basin  Commission, 

TrerAon.  N.J..  June  28,  1972. 
The  Honorable  Hugh  Scott, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Scott ■  This  responds  to  your 
request  for  information  as  to  the  estimated 
co6t  of  a  water  pollution  control  program 
to  provide  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
eutrophication  potential  of  Tocks  Island 
Reservoir  will  be  minimized. 

The  estimated  construction  cost  of  the 
program  faculties  necessary  for  this  purpose 
Is  approximately  $53  million  (plus  an  amount 
by  the  National  Park  Service  to  collect  and 
hook  up)  This  comprises  the  cost  of  the 
Interceptor  sewers,  pumping,  and  treatment 
facilities  immediately  surrounding  Tocks 
Island's  National  Recreation  Area  bordering 
on  the  Reservoir.  These  facilities  intercept 
the  water-polluting  wastes  from  the  adja- 
cent region  for  treatment  and  subsequent 
release  downstream  from  the  Reservoir.  This 
arrangement  renders  direct  service  to  the 
communities  surrounding  the  Recreation 
Area — a  service  needed  In  any  event. 

These  facilities  assure  against  accelerated 
eutrophication  of  Tocks  Island  Reservoir  at 
the  time  of  Dam  closure  and  years  Imme- 
diately following,  based  on  projected  popu- 
lation If  and  as  development  occurs  In  out- 
lying regions  in  decades  to  follow,  additional 
facilities  can  be  Installed  and  connected  to 
this  central.  $53  million  system,  with  asso- 
ciated economies. 

There  have  been  various  misstatements  of 
the  cost  of  the  facilities  necessary  to  assure 
agaln.st  accelerated  eutrophication  of  the 
Reservoir  As  Indicated,  the  $53  million  sys- 
tem described  above  comprises  the  central 
core  of  the  regional  system  adopted  by  the 
Commission  to  provide  assurance  against 
accelerated  eutrophication  at  the  time  of 
Dam  closure  and  years  Immediately  follow- 
ing The  Commission  is  satisfied  that  this  $53 
million  core  system  will  competently  serve 
this  purpose  A  copy  of  DRBC  Resolution  No. 
72-2,  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  this  purpose.  Is  attached  The  re- 
gional approach  of  this  program  has  been 
commended  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

Assuming  that  75  percent  of  the  cost  of 
this  central  system  Is  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  10  percent  by  the  States 
concerned,  the  States'  share  of  this  cost  Is 
approximately  $5  3  million.  The  remaining  15 
percent,  or  approximately  $8  million,  will  be 
borne  by  local  interests.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
this  local  share  mav  be  financed  through 
issuance  of  revenue  bonds  by  a  local  sewerage 
district  authority,  possibly  underwritten  by 
the  proposed  Environmental  Finance  Author- 
ity, and  retired  through  collection  of  user 
fees 

A  remaining  area  of  concern  involves  the 
matter  of  agricultural  wast«s  in  the  Dela- 
ware Basin  above  the  Toclcs  Island  Reservoir. 
There  are  a  number  of  major  lakes  and  res- 
ervoirs in  this  region  which  serve  to  Inhibit 


eutrophication  potential  of  Tocks  Island.  Al- 
though definitive  data  are  lacking  regarding 
the  proportion  of  agricultural  wa.stes  f.en- 
erated  in  the  upper  Basin  area  actually 
reaching  tributary  waters,  current  appraisals 
by  Commission  specialists  indicate  it  is  small. 
Further  research  is  needed  to  extend  cur- 
rent staff  efforts  to  establish  sources  of  the 
background  nutrient  load.  Its  potential  in 
Tocks  Island  Reservoir  for  the  productio:i  of 
algae,  and  the  appropriate  cost  effective  p!an 
for  control  of  these  nutrients  to  the  degree 
required  to  prevent  harmful  eutrophication. 
We  have  developed  a  plan  for  this  research, 
initial  phases  are  already  under  way,  and  our 
application  is  pending  with  EPA  for  a  grant 
to  complete  It. 

Our  program  for  this  agricultural  waste  is 
keyed  to  completion  of  this  research  and  con- 
struction of  any  facilities  needed  prior  to 
Reservoir  impoundment.  We  are  satisfied  that 
this  program  assures  satisfactory  control  at 
reasonable  cost,  and  that  existing  and  pro- 
posed Federal  programs  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  agricultural  Industry  for  this 
purpose. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  P.  Wright. 

No    72-2 
(A  Resolution  to  amend  the  Comprehensive 
Plan  In  relation  to  the  protection  of  water 
quality  in  the  Tocks  Island  area) 
Whereas,    the    Commission    is    pledged    to 
protect  water  quality  In  the  Delaware  River 
and    in    the    Delaware   Water   Gap   National 
Recreation  Area  and  adjacent  areas,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  5  of  the  Delaware  River 
Basin    Compact    and    other    statements    of 
policy  subsequently  adopted:  and 

Whereas,  in  1966  the  Commission  under- 
took the  "Tocks  Island  Region  Envlror.mental 
Study"  (TIRES)  and  retained  the  consulting 
firm  of  Roy  F.  Weston.  Inc..  Environmental 
Scientists  and  Engineers,  to  make  an  environ- 
mental study  of  the  problem  of  water  supply 
waste  disposal  in  the  six-county  region  of 
New  York.  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  in 
which  the  Tocks  Island  Reservoir  and  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation 
Area  are  being  developed,  and 

Whereas,  the  consultant  submitted  the 
TIRES  Report  in  April  1970  and  the  Commis- 
sion then  published  the  report  for  public  in- 
formation and  study;  and  the  Commission 
held  a  public  hearing  on  December  14,  1971, 
on  the  TIRES  Report  at  which  testimony  was 
received  from  numerous  witnesses  as  to  al- 
ternative wastewat-er  collection  and  treat- 
ment plans  delineated  in  the  report  and  the 
testimony  recognized  the  need  for  a  regional 
approach  to  wastewater  collection  and  treat- 
ment for  the  Tocks  Island  area;  and 

Whereas,  on  January  26.  1972.  the  Commis- 
sion adopted  a  policy  committing  itself  to 
construct  and  provide  for  the  operation  of  a 
regional  waste  collection  and  treatment  sys- 
tem within  the  TIRES  area  unless  no  later 
than  July  1.  1972,  local  or  state  authorities 
agree  to  undertake  and  provide  substantially 
the  same  service;  and 

Whereas,  a  second  public  hearing  was  held 
by  the  Commission  on  February  22,  1972,  on 
a  specific  waste  collection  and  treatment  sys- 
tem designated  'TIRES  Alternative  V  repre- 
senting maximum  reglonalization  for  the 
area;  now  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission ; 

The  Comprehensive  Plan  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new  part  read- 
ing as  follows: 

1.  A  regional  liquid  waste  collection  and 
treatment  system,  based  upon  the  policy  of 
protection  of  the  Tocks  Island  Reservoir  from 
all  man-made  pollution  discharging  directly 
to  the  reservoir  or  Its  tributary  streams,  is 
required. 

2,  The  area  to  be  protected  is  that  portion 
of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  in  Orange,  Pike, 
Monroe,   Northampton,   Sussex   and   Warren 
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Counties,  above  the  mouth  of  Paullns  Kill. 
including  the  watershed  of  Paulins  Kill,  as 
described  in  Appendix  K  of  the  TIRES  Report 
and  as  shown  on  Figtire  9  of  the  report. 

3  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  4  below, 
the  regional  waste  collection  and  treatment 
system  is  based  upon  Alternative  V,  the  char- 
acteristics of  which  are  set  forth  on  pages 
K-55  through  K-61  of  Appendix  K,  and 
mapped  on  Figure  9  of  the  TIRES  Report. 
Implementation  shall  be  as  follows: 

A.  Construction  prior  to  closure  of  the 
Tocks  Island  dam  of  those  waste  collection 
and  treatment  facilities  listed  under  Phase 
One  of  Alternative  V  of  the  TIRES  Report 
to  the  extent  required  to  prevent  pollution  or 
harmful   eutrophication   of   the   reservoir 

B  Staged  development  over  the  period 
1980  2020  of  those  additional  regional  sewer- 
age facilities  listed  under  Phase  Two  and 
Phase  Three  of  Alternative  V  of  the  TIRES 
Report,  with  construction  timed  to  meet 
actual  needs  and  schedules  as  they  develop 

C.  Staged  development  of  waste  collection 
and  treatment  facilities  Ui  the  Brodhead 
Creek  and  Paulins  Kill  Watershed  areas  of 
the  TIRES  region,  to  meet  specific  needs  and 
schedules  as  they  develop  within  those 
watersheds. 

4  The  plan  of  physical  facilities  compris- 
ing TIRES  Alternative  V  is  subject  to  future 
change  by  the  Commission  in  order  to  maxi- 
mize the  advantages  of  new  technology  or 
adjust  to  changed  rates  and  patterns  of 
growth  In  the  TIRES  area,  subject  to  the 
policy  of  providing  full  protection  of  water 
quality  In  the  Tocks  Island  Reservoir. 

5.  Water  pollution  control  plants  con- 
structed as  part  of  the  TIRES  regional  plan 
shall  be  designed  to  provide  95  percent  re- 
moval of  BOD  and  soluble  phosphorus  as 
an  average  level  of  treatment  over  the  period 
1980  to  2020. 

6  The  siting  of  waste  collection  and  treat- 
ment facilities  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
engineering  studies  and  the  environmental 
Impact  assessment  required  by  statute  and 
the  Commission's  regulations.  Such  siting 
shall  be  based  upon  the  policy  of  maximum 
adaptation  to  the  existing  physical  environ- 
ment and  application  of  .sound  watershed 
management  standards 

Harold  L    Jacobs. 

Chairman  pro  tern. 
W.  Brinton  Whitall, 

Secretary. 

Adopted:  March  29.  1972. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Cas- 
par Weinberger.  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  recently  ap- 
peared before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee and  warned  that  taxes  will  have 
to  be  increased  unless  Congress  cuts  back 
on  spending.  The  public  works  porkbarrel 
is  a  classic  example  of  where  we  should 
save  taxpayers'  money. 

We  must  reorder  our  priorities  and 
stop  wasting  taxpayers'  money  on  proj- 
ects which  benefit  only  a  small  special 
interest  group.  Most  of  the  projects  in 
here  cannot  be  justified  on  any  rational 
cost  benefit  analysis  or  on  any  environ- 
mental grounds. 

Would  you  invest  your  money  at  3 '4 
percent?  Of  course  not.  Most  busine.sses 
want  10  percent.  But  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers is  asking  the  taxpayers  to  invest 
their  money  at  3 '4  percent  in  most  of 
the.se  projects.  Even  at  the  7  percent  rate 
OMB  has  recently  mandated  which  is 
below  what  most  businessmen  will  ac- 
cept, these  projects  are  uneconomic. 

How  can  we  justify  the  commitment 
of  $1  35  Jjillion  for  the  Trinity  River  Ba- 
sin project  in  Texas  when  at  best  we  can 
hope  to  get  back  $1  billion  In  benefits  If 


we  use  a  7 -percent  discount  rate.  That 
is  a  net  loss  to  the  taxpayers  of  $350 
million.  Spending  one  dollar  to  get  74 
cents  in  benefits  is  typical  of  the  projects 
contained  in  this  bill. 

How  can  we  justify  the  Oakley  E>am  in 
Illinois  on  the  ba.sis  of  water  supply  ben- 
efits when  a  cheaper  alternative  exi.sts 
which  is  favored  by  the  local  residents. 
Inexpensive  wells  can  tap  a  practically 
inexhaustible  water  supply  and  provide 
the  same  benefits  as  this  expensive  dam 
and  reservoir. 

How  can  we  justify  the  Flint  River 
Dam  in  Georgia  on  the  basis  of  recrea- 
tional benefits  when  the  four  State  agen- 
cies which  plan  and  administer  the  Geor- 
gia recreational  facilities  oppose  it  Fur- 
thermore, the  additional  $3  million  which 
the  bill  commits  to  the  project  will  be 
wasted  should,  as  seems  likely,  the  Geor- 
gia Assembly  outlaw  all  dams  on  this 
scenic  river. 

How  can  w^e  allow  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  continue  to  evade  the  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  of  1969  which 
requires  an  ennronmental  impact  state- 
ment before  the  constiaiction  of  a  proj- 
ect. The  General  Accounting  Office 
recently  expressed  the  purpose  of  part  of 
that  law  They  said: 

If  this  requirement  is  met  before  initial 
review  and  approval  of  a  proposal,  an  agency 
is  more  apt  to  consider  environmental  In- 
formation objectively  and  fully. 

It  has  now  been  3  years  since  that  law 
was  pa.ssed  Yet.  Representative  David 
Obey  revealed  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Monday  that,  of  the  423 
projects  in  this  bill,  "there  are  at  least 
233  Corps  of  Engineers  projects  for  which 
final  impact  statement,s  are  not  avail- 
able. Including  at  least  176  projects  for 
which  not  even  draft  impact  statements 
are  available." 

By  accepting  projects  that  do  not  have 
final  environmental  impart  statements. 
we  are  approving  projects  that  can  cre- 
ate environmental  havoc.  How  can  we 
fund  an  unwanted  dam  on  the  Flint 
River,  destroying  a  unique  environment 
How  can  we  fund  the  Lincoln  Like  proj- 
ect in  Illinois,  phclng  a  dam  on  the  fin- 
est natural  stream  in  Illinois  and  ruin- 
ing the  drainage  system  for  an  entire 
county.  If  we  do  not  insist  on  final  im- 
pact statements,  we  cannot  fulfill  our 
duty  to  protect  the  peoples  environment. 

This  bill  does  contain  many  projects. 
necessary  for  the  American  people, 
which  I  wholeheartedly  support.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  in  good  conscience  vote 
for  a  bill  which  wastes  so  much  hard 
earned  money.  The  American  people  are 
fed  up  with  ft.scal  irresponsibility. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  line  15.  strike  out  the  figure 
"$1,222,722  000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,223,722,000   " 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  adds 
$1  million  to  the  bill  This  Is  a  rather 
unique  situation  I  would  like  to  lay  it  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  I 
hope  very  much  he  might  see  fit  at  least 
to  take  it  to  conference  where  it  could 
be  perhaps  deliberated  upon  and  the  con- 


ferees could  decide  on  what  shotild  be 
done. 

The  Fire  Island  to  Montauk  Point  hur- 
ricane protection  project  was  authorized 
in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1960 — 
Public  Law  86-645.  The  scope  of  this  hur- 
ricane protection  project  is  so  large  that 
it  is  clearly  recognized  that  it  will  reqtiire 
many,  many  years  to  complete  Moneys 
have  in  fact  been  made  available  to  New 
York  State  ever  the  past  12  years  for  this 
project.  This  year,  however,  a  budget  item 
did  not  appear  to  continue  the  project. 
I  am  advised  by  the  State  of  New  York 
that  the  reason  it  did  not  appear  this  year 
is  that  at  the  time  the  corps  was  pre- 
paring Its  fi.scal  year  1973  budget  request. 
the  State  was  unable  to  assure  the  corps 
that  State  funds  would  be  available  to 
match  an  appropriation  durmg  the  Fed- 
eral fiscal  year  1973.  I  have  been  advLsed 
today  by  James  Biggans,  executive  dep- 
uty commissioner  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Environmental  Conserva- 
tion, that  New  York  State  will  be  able  to 
provide  funds  for  the  Fire  Island  Inlet 
to  Montauk  Point  hurricane  protection 
project  to  match  a  Federal  appropria- 
tion of  $1  million  during  fiscal  year  1973. 
I  would  like,  at  this  time,  therefore,  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  H.R.  15586  for 
the  purpose  of  including  $1  million  for 
the  continuation  of  work  on  the  Fire 
Island  Inlet  to  Montauk  Point  hurricane 
protection  project. 

In  this  connection.  I  must  call  atten- 
tion to  the  Federal-State  cost  sharing 
formula  applied  to  this  hurricane  pro- 
tection project  I  introduced  to  the  1970 
Rivers  and  Harbor  Act — Public  Law 
91-611— an  amendment  to  clarify  the 
fuiiding  of  multiple  purpose  projects 
which  were  largely  hurricane  protection 
projects.  Multiple  purpo.se  hurricane 
protection  projects  have  been  funded  at 
all  rates — varying  from  50  to  70  percent 
for  the  Federal  share — leading  to  much 
confusion.  It  was  felt  by  the  Congress 
that  projects  which  are  predominantly 
for  hurricane  protection  should  be  fund- 
ed at  the  70  percent  level.  However,  the 
statutory  language  left  it  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  deter- 
mme  the  formula,  even  though  it  was 
under.stood  that  the  corps  would  make 
every  effort  to  fund  projects  mainly  for 
hurricane  protection  at  the  70  percent 
level 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  chief  of 
engineers  has  Informed  New  York  State 
that  he  has  not  foimd  sufficient  basis  to 
apply  70  percent  Federal  cost  share  as 
provided  in  section  208  of  Public  Law 
91-611.  I  fully  support  the  position  of 
the  State  that  the  intent  of  Congress  in 
passing  this  section,  was  to  cover  spe- 
cifically projects  like  this  one. 

In  an  effort  to  clarify  this  issue,  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  State  congression- 
al delegation  have  requested  a  joint 
meeting  with  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budcct  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
.'Mthou.sih  this  meeting  was  requested 
some  months  ago.  neither  OMB  nor  the 
corps  has  seen  fit  to  meet  with  the  dele- 
gation to  clarify  this  matter.  In  addition. 
I  am  advised  that  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Environmental  Conser- 
vation has  separately  requested  a  meet- 
ing with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  their 
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own  district  in  an  effort  to  reach  some 
agreement  on  the  matter  and  that  that 
request  I'or  a  meeting  has  not  been  met 
either.  It  seems  to  me  that  every  effort 
IS  being  made  on  the  part  of  the  State 
as  well  as  the  delegation  to  come  to  some 
imderstanding  on  this  important  matter, 
and  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  note  the  necessity  of  straightening 
this  out  at  once  for  the  benefit  of  all 
projects  such  as  the  Fire  Island  Inlet  to 
Montauk  Point  project  which  are 
affected 

If  it  is  finally  determined  that  this 
should  be  a  50-50  project,  the  corps  has 
advised  that  they  have  suf&cient  funds 
previously  appropriated  to  continue 
work  on  the  project.  If  however,  it  is  de- 
termined that  this  should  be  a  70-30 
project,  the  corps  will  not  have  sufficient 
funds  available  for  the  project. 

By  the  vei-y  nature  of  the  amendment 
which  I  sponsored  and  which  became  the 
intent  of  Congress,  I  must  assume  that 
this  hurricane  protection  project  will  be 
a  70-30  project,  and  that  either  an  ad- 
ministrative or  a  legislative  clarification 
of  this  specific  case  will  be  m:ide.  There- 
fore, I  am  requesting  that  SI  million  be 
added  to  H.R.  15586.  the  public  works 
appropriations  bill. 

The  recent  severe  and  crippling  dam- 
age which  New  York  State  suffered  from 
Hurricane  Agnes  clearly  emphasizes  the 
need  for  hurricane  protection  projects. 
This  project  will  do  much  to  protect  al- 
ready established  communities  along 
Long  Island  and  Fire  Island,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  seashore  areas  m  the  Na- 
tion. Hopefully,  it  will  be  completed  be- 
fore irreparable  damage  has  been  done 
to  lives  and  property  in  the  target  area, 
and  before  irreparable  damage  has  been 
done  to  the  valuable  resource  which  the 
beaches  represent. 

The  only  way  I  can  see  to  solve  the 
problem  would  be  by  asking  the  con- 
ferees to  give  it  their  consideration.  By 
dealing  only  with  the  Corp.s  of  Engi- 
neers the  whole  matter  will  be  stymied 
on  this  issue  as  to  whether  it  should  be 
50  percent  or  70  percent.  I  hope  very 
much  as  a  matter  of  accommodation  to 
the  State  of  New  York  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  might  consider  favorably  al- 
lowing us  to  go  one  step  further  by  get- 
ting this  question  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  interested  in  the 
project.  It  is  a  worihy  project.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  already  consid- 
ered it  and  found  this  set  of  facts  to 
which  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
and  the  entire  membership. 

On  page  166  of  our  hearings  I  had 
some  colloquy  about  this  project  with 
General  Morris.  I  stated  in  my  question: 

Senator  Stennis.  Tliere  Is  nothing  In  the 
budget  and  local  interests  have  requested 
$1  million  for  constriction.  What  is  your 
capability  on  this  project? 

Ge.ieral  Morris.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  hav 
no  capability  on  lyUs  project  for  fiscal  year 
1972  due  to  lark  of  non-Federal  ccntrlbv.'ed 
funds  from  the  State  of  New  Yorlc.  In  the 
event  that  nor-Federal  funds  are  made  avail- 
able In  fiscal  year  1973.  Federal  funds  from 
prior  year  appropriations  would  be  sufficient 
In  combination  with  the  contributed  funds, 
to  resume  construction. 

The  further  facts  are  that  the  present 
divisjon  of  funds  is  50  percent  local  con- 


tribution and  50  percent  Federal  con- 
tribution. The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is 
the  party  that  has  the  authority  to 
change  that  ratio.  So  it  stands  now  at  SO- 
SO.  If  he  should  change  it  to  70-30.  there 
is  $672,000  already  appropriated  and  un- 
obligated that  would  be  available  for  this 
project  in  fiscal  1973.  So  adding  funds  to 
this  item  will  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  answer? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  State  of  New  York— 
and  the  reason  for  my  moving  this  way 
without  even  having  had  a  chance  to  talk 
with  the  Senator  about  it — as  I  stated 
previously  had  just  advised  me  about  it. 
I  have  a  wire  from  James  Biggans,  ex- 
ecutive deputy  commissioner  of  the  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Conservation 
of  New  York,  which  reads  as  follows : 

This  Is  to  advise  you  that  New  York  State 
will  be  a 'lie  to  provide  funds  for  the  Fire 
Island  Inlet  to  the  Montauk  Point  Hurricane 
Protection  Project  to  match  a  Federal  ap- 
propriation of  31  mtlliou  during  fiscal  year 
1973. 

So  that  part  of  it  is  done.  That  was  not 
the  case  when  the  witness  testified  be- 
fore the  committee. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  it,  we  have 
talked  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
they  apparently,  notwithstanding  this 
assertion  that  there  are  some  funds 
available,  do  not  intend  to  go  ahead  on  a 
70-30  basis. 

So  I  repeat.  I  would  imderstand  per- 
fectly whatever  is  decided  in  conference. 
If  the  Senator  wishes  to  cause  the 
amount  to  be  somewhat  reduced,  I  am 
willing  to  take  that  reduction.  But  I  think 
the  only  way  we  can  accomplish  some- 
thing with  the  project  is  to  bring  it  be- 
fore the  conference.  I  would  understand 
if  they  struck  it  out  in  conference,  but  at 
least  the  Senator  will  understand  if  it 
requires  a  little  more  money  they  will  be 
in  a  position  to  do  it.  That  is  my  only 
reason  for  doing  this. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  have  turned  down 
all  requests  when  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
said  they  did  not  have  a  capability. 

Let  me  understand  the  Senator.  Is  this 
an  offer  of  matclilng  on  a  SO-SO  basis? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  First  on  a  70-30  basis. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  it  goes  then  to  the 
Secretary-  of  the  Army,  and  if  he  does  not 
approve  it,  then  that  ends  it  at  that 
point,  but  if  he  does  approve  it.  then  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  have  $672,000  already 
on  hand  that  would  be  available  for  car- 
rymg  on  this  work. 

After  all,  it  is  not  the  Congress  that 
tells  them  what  projects  to  take  up;  it  is 
the  White  Hotise.  I  think  the  Senator's 
request  can  be  satisfied  if  he  can  get  the 
riiling  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  are  advised,  I  will  say 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  that 
New  York  will  go  even  the  50-50  route, 
but  suppose  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
should  hold,  with  New  York,  that  70-30 
is  the  proper  formula.  If  that  is  the  case 
then  I  understand  there  will  not  be  ade- 
quate resources  in  order  to  meet  the  70- 
30  division  on  the  part  of  the  corps. 
However,  I  have  great  confidence  in  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  If  the  Senator 
accepts  the  representation  of  the  corps 
that  it  is  prepared  to  go  forward  with 


this  project  and  put  up  its  share  if  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  should  determine 
on  a  70-30  basis,  I  will  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

If  that  is  the  understanding  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the  reason 
as  to  why  he  cannot  accept  the  amend- 
ment, I  know  he  will  help  me  set  it  right 
if  it  proves  to  be  incorrect. 

iMr.  STENNIS.  As  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  an  Executive  function,  but 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  does  have  the 
money  available  for  this  purpose,  and  if 
the  Executive  wants  them  to  proceed 
with  this  project,  I  know  they  will. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  the  Senator  satisfied 
that  their  assertion  to  the  Senator  that 
they  have  the  money  also  includes  the 
money  for  a  70-30  project  if  legally  au- 
thorized that  way? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  if  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  approves  the  70-30  basis  they 
could  spend  the  money  for  that  purpose. 
It  would  not  be  quite  SI  million,  but  if 
we  take  the  $672,000  and  add  the  corre- 
sponding 30  percent  to  it.  it  would  run  it 
well  over  $800,000,  nearly  $900,000. 

Ml-.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  satisfied 
that  it  IS  almost  enough.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator understands  me.  I  am  willing  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  if  the  Sen- 
ator's understanding  of  their  assertion 
is  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  it  on  a 
70-30  basis  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
says  they  can. 

Mr.  STEN^^S.  They  have  available 
for  that  purpose  5672,000. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  falls  a  little  short 
of  it. 

Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  take 
an  amendment  for  $250,000  to  make  it 
up?  I  am  only  trying  to  get  the  princi- 
ple: the  exact  amount  of  money  is  not 
what  bothers  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  since  the  Corps  of  Engineers  .stated 
that  they  had  no  capability  over  and 
above  the  unobligated  funds  now  avail- 
able. That  IS  one  of  the  guidelines  the 
committee  has  used  for  years.  We  have 
to  use  some  guidelines.  That  has  always 
been  accepted.  If  the  Senator  can  get 
the  decision  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  other  decision  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  it  is  going  to  make  al- 
most SI  million  available. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  repeat  again,  is  the  Sen- 
ator satisfied  that  if  we  get  the  decision. 
they  will  do  it? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No,  I  cannot  say  I  am 
satisfied:  I  just  do  not  know:  but  if  the 
Senator  gets  the  decision  for  changing 
the  proportion  of  the  contribution  and 
al.w  gets  the  executive  department  to 
move  it  along,  why,  there  is  money  avail- 
able for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Well.  I  understand  the 
executive  department  is  ready  to  move 
it  along.  They  are  v.-aiting  on  the  State 
of  New  York  to  come  through.  The  State 
of  New  York  has  now  come  through.  I 
want  to  make  sure  there  is  money  in  the 
pocket  to  do  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  there.  It  just  lack.s 
$28,000  of  being  70  percent  of  $1  million. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  going  to  accept  that. 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  bear  that  in  mind 
and  give  me  assistance  if  I  need  it  to 
straighten  this  matter  out  and  continue 
the  work  on  this  project. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  certainly  be  in- 
terested in  it,  and  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's interest.  I  believe  the  Senator  is  In 
good  shape,  all  riglit. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to'  the    Senator    from    Missouri     iMr. 

SYMINGTON  )  . 

Mr.  SY^^NGTON  Mr.  President,  as 
we  all  know,  until  recently  the  great  wa- 
ter resources  of  the  Stat*  of  Missouri 
have  not  been  fully  utilized.  Represent- 
ing the  people  of  Missouri,  I  would  ex- 
press our  deep  appreciation  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  and  the  members 
of  his  subcommittee  for  the  fine  and  fair 
way  the  dam  and  water  problems  of 
Missouri  have  been  handled  in  this  bill. 
It  has  been  most  rewarding  to  my  State. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
We  are  proud  of  those  fine  projects  in 
Missouri,  winch  is  a  focal  point  of 
the  need  for  a  lot  of  flood  control,  as 
well  as  other  water  resource  projects 
that  go  with  it,  and  the  people  of  his 
State  are  certainly  well  represented  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Missouii. 


House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution iS.  Con.  Res.  87'  providing  for 
celebration  of  Honor  America  Day  on 
July  4.  1972. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution 
I  H.J.  Res.  1238'  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation  for  disaster  relief,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  Hou.se 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15259)  making  appropriations  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes;  that 
the  House  receded  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  7,  13,  18,  21,  26,  41,  43,  48,  54,  56. 
and  57  to  the  bill  and  concurred  therein, 
severally  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  15585^  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasurv-  Department,  the  U.S. 
Po.<=tal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  certain  independent 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973.  and  for  other  purposes; 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  12.  14,  IS,  and  16  to 
the  bill  and  concurred  therein:  and  that 
the  House  receded  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 7  to  the  bill  and  concurred  therein, 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  request- 
ed the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment the  joint  resolution  <S,J.  Res 
245 1  authorizing  the  President  to  desig- 
nate the  calendar  month  of  September 
1972  as  -National  Voter  Registration 
Month." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
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HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  1238' 
making  a  supplemental  appropriation 
for  disaster  relief,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  FOR  WATER 
AND  POWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
APPROPRIATIONS.   1973 

The  Senat«  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15586-  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  public  works  for 
water  and  power  development,  including 
the  Corps  of  Engineers — Civil,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  and  other  power 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Appalachian  regional  devel- 
opment programs,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  related  independent  agencies  and 
commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
other  colleagues  in  expressing  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  which 
facilitates  the  important  public  works 
projects  in  my  State. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  committee 
action  which  I  feel  is  especially  impor- 
tant, and  to  commend  this  action  to  the 
consideration  of  the  full  Senate. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 
future  of  Long  Island  Sotmd  and  with 
the  impact  which  the  sotmd  has  on  every 
aspect  of  life  in  the  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut area — an  impact  which  affects 
the  economics  of  the  area  as  well  as  rec- 
reational ptirsults  and  the  general  en- 
vironmental balance.  As  an  outgrowth  of 
this  concern.  Senator  Ribicoff  and  I  ar- 
ranged hearings  on  Long  Island  to  dis- 
cuss the  proper  role  of  local,  State,  and 
particularly  Federal  interests  in  plan- 
ning for  the  development  of  Long  Island 
Sound  reflecting  the  needs  of  industry, 
transportation,  recreation,  and  residen- 
tial housing. 

For  these  reasons.  I  was  most  pleased 
to  note  that  the  subcommittee  considered 
and  funded  a  $1.6  million  appropriation 
request  for  the  comprehensive  study  of 
Long  Island  Sotmd  to  be  conducted  by 
the  New  England  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion, and  I  commend  this  action  highly. 

The  matter  of  the  New  York  harbor 
drift  removal  project  has  been  a  long 
and  continuing  concern  of  mine.  The 
Port  of  New  York  is  the  leading  port  of 


entry  in  oiu-  cotmtry.  We  have,  however. 

2.000  abandoned  hulks  and  piers  around 
the  harbor  which  present  an  eyesore  as 
well  as  a  great  danger  both  to  port  traf- 
fic and  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
sewage  disposal  system  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  Last  year,  when  the  Public 
Works  Appropriations  bill  was  being  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  said 
regarding  this  project: 

We  hope  very  much  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  appreciating  the 
broad  congressional  support  for  this  par- 
ticular program,  will  allow  us  to  go  ahead, 
first  on  the  ground  of  urgent  necessity  in  the 
port  and,  second,  to  improve  In  so  critical  a 
place  a  measure  of  the  environment  and  the 
quality  of  its  water  resources  and  the  need 
to  revitalize  the  waterfront. 

All  of  which,  I  might  add,  are — or 
should  be — vital  concerns  of  the  Federal 
Establishment.  This  year  the  committee 
stated : 

-Apparently  little  if  any  action  has  been 
taken  toward  processing  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Which  is  required  before  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  can  release  the 
money  for  this  project.  Thus  I  was 
pleased  to  note,  and  I  fully  support  the 
action  of  the  committee  in  requesting 
that  it  be  furnished  a  copy  of  the  report 
for  its  information  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  complete  his  action  on 
the  report  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  Tocks  Island  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project  which  was  authorized  in  the  1962 
Rivers  and  Harbors  bill — PubUc  Law  87- 
874 — has  generated,  almost  since  its  au- 
thorization, a  great  deal  of  public  inter- 
est and  controversy  over  the  effects  which 
it  will  have  on  water  quality,  fish  and 
wildlife  habitats,  and  the  recreational 
benefits  of  the  area. 

On  February  7,  1972,  I  wrote  to  Rus- 
sell Train.  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  that — 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  that  a  eutrophica- 
tion  hazard  does  exist  for  this  proposed 
Tocks  Island  Lake  is  sufficient  reason  for 
Congress  to  seek  to  assure  itself  that  a  spe- 
cific program  will  be  developed  to  correct  the 
conditions  which  will  lead  to  eutrophlcatlon; 
that  sufficient  funds  will  be  committed  to 
carry  out  this  corrective  program:  and  that 
legally  binding  commitments  will  be  estab- 
lished to  assure  the  orderly  carrying  out  of 
the  necessary  programs. 

And  on  June  26,  1972, 1  wrote  to  Chair- 
man Stennis  to  advise  him  that  my  posi- 
tion on  this  matter — 

Is  to  support  the  House  Committee  posi- 
tion which  implements  the  position  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  that  op- 
poses the  dam  until  a  program  Is  effected 
to  correct  the  eutrophlcatlon  and  draw  down 
hazards. 

Thus,  I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Senate  committee  gave  full  considera- 
tion to  and  supported  the  House  position 
that  all  moneys  requested  and  previously 
appropriated  for  construction  purposes 
be  appUed  instead  toward  an  acceler- 
ated program  of  land  acquisition  in  the 
project  area. 

Lastly.  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman. 
Senator  Stennis.  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  subcommittee. 
Senator  Hatfield,  for  their  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  my  State,  and  the 
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consideration  which  they  have  shown 
In  this  as  in  many  other  areas. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  we  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  fine  sentiments. 
His  State  is  a  considerable  taxpayer,  and 
has  some  good  projects. 

Mr.  BOGGS  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  this  important 
legislation.  H.R  15586,  particularly  that 
portion  of  the  bill  that  appropriates 
funds  for  six  important  projects  m 
Delaware. 

As  one  example,  this  bill  appropriates 
$150,000  for  continued  engineering  and 
design  work  on  the  Delaware  Bay-Ches- 
apeake Bay  Waterway  This  is  the  pro- 
posed, small-boat  waterway  that  would 
extend  from  Lewis.  Del.,  to  Cape  Charles, 
Va.  Tlie  project  was  approved  2  years 
ago.  and  initial  planning  funds  were  ap- 
propriated in  fiscal  1972  Following  fiscal 
1973,  there  will  be  a  need  for  an  addi- 
tional $150,000  to  complete  the  design 
work  so  that  construction  can  begin  in 
fiscal  1975. 

Another  $150,000  is  appropriated  in 
this  bill  for  the  Delaware  coast  protec- 
tion projeci.  which  will  improve  the 
beaches  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  Fen- 
wick  Island  in  Delaware.  This  sum  will 
complete  the  engineering  and  design 
work  on  this  project  with  construction 
scheduled  to  go  forward  during  fiscal 
1974 

H.R.  15586  also  appropriates  5100,000 
to  begin  repair  work  on  the  two  jetties  at 
Indian  River  Inlet,  Del.  Such  work  is 
important,  both  for  navigation  purposes. 
as  well  as  the  benefits  the  jetties  will 
provide  in  lessening  beach  erosion. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Delaware  Canal  is  an  im- 
portant waterway,  which  cuts  across 
Delaware.  This  bill  appropriates  $9,750,- 
000  to  be  spent  in  fiscal  1973  on  con- 
tinued work  to  deepen  the  canal,  con- 
tinued maintenance  work,  and  for  the 
construction  of  some  recreational  facili- 
ties along  the  canal,  such  as  fishing  piers. 

Another  $50,000  is  appropriated  for 
maintenance  dredging  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Little  River,  Del.  This  work  shall 
greatly  expand  fishing  opportunities  in 
that  area,  because  the  river  has  suffered 
severe  shoaling  in  recent  years,  making 
it  virtually  impassable  for  small  vessels. 

Finally,  the  bill  appropriates  $550,000 
for  necessary  maintenance  dredging  at 
Wilmington  Harbor,  to  assure  that  this 
harbor  will  continue  to  serve  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  economy  of  Dela- 
ware. 

Together  with  two  smaller  items,  tlie 
total  1973  budget  request  for  projects  in 
Delaware  comes  to  $10,764,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $1,171,000  over  the  sums  spent 
in  Delaware  during  fiscal  1972. 

I  believe  that  each  of  these  projects  is 
necessary  and  essential. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
commendation  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
handled  the  bill  '  Mr  Stenms  i  and  to 
the  distinguished  ranking  Republican  of 
the  subcommittee  'Mr.  H.mfieldi.  Their 
long  and  hard  work,  together  with  that 
of  their  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee, 
has  produced  a  bill  that  has  great  sig- 
nificance to  Delaware  and  great  benefits 
to  our  Nation. 


Further,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say 
a  word  of  appreciation  to  Mr.  Kenneth 
Bousquet,  who  has  been  such  a  valued 
professional  staff  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  helping  us  on  this 
bill  each  year.  I  know  that  all  of  us  in 
the  Senate  have  valued  Mr.  Bousquet's 
advice  and  assistance.  We  wish  him  the 
very  best  on  his  retirement. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  for  its  support  of  the  budget 
request  for  the  New  England  River 
Basins  Commission's  Long  Island  Sound 
study.  The  Department  of  Interior  ap- 
propriations bill,  approved  by  the  Senate 
on  June  28,  contained  $466,000  for  the 
project,  while  the  public  works  appro- 
priations bill  now  before  us  contains  an 
additional  $475,000.  The  final  $659,000  is 
being  considered  as  part  of  the  Agricul- 
ture appropriations  bill  which  has  not 
yet  been  approved  by  the  committee. 

This  total  appropriation  is  crucial  to 
the  future  of  Long  Island  Sound.  For  too 
many  years  the  sound  was  neglected  or 
abused  by  the  people  who  lived  along  its 
shores  and  the  businesses  and  industries 
who  used  it  as  an  entry  port  for  their 
ships  and  a  dumping  ground  for  their 
wastes.  Only  a  few  scientists  and  con- 
servationists realized  that  the  soimd  was 
fast  becoming  a  victim  of  this  Nation's 
careless  attitude  toward  its  environment. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  de- 
terioration of  the  sound  has  been  the  in- 
difference and  confusion  exhibited  by  the 
bureaucracies  charged  with  protecting  it. 
With  jurisdiction  over  the  sound  shared 
by  innumerable  counties  and  municipali- 
ties, two  States,  and  18  Federal  agencies, 
we  have  never  been  able  to  develop  a 
single  picture  of  the  sound's  environ- 
ment. That  is  why  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion calling  for  a  comprehensive  inter- 
governmental study  of  the  area. 

In  April  1970,  in  response  to  my  pro- 
posals. President  Nixon  enlarged  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  New  England  River 
Basins  Commission  by  executive  order  to 
include  all  of  the  sound  and  the  land  on 
Long  Island's  north  shore  which  drains 
into  it.  The  Congress  then  approved 
startup  funds  for  a  special  study  of  the 
sound  by  the  Commission. 

The  Commission's  study  team  has  fin- 
ished its  first  full  year  of  operations  and 
is  confident  of  its  progress  so  far.  The 
funds  approved  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  allow  the  Commission  to 
continue  its  productive  pace  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

We  are  in  a  race  against  time.  The 
pollution  of  the  sound  has  accelerated 
dramatically  in  the  last  decade. 

The  River  Basins  Commission  has 
made  a  good  start  toward  developing 
solutions  to  protect  the  sound.  All  of  us 
are  looking  to  this  study  and  to  the 
agencies  represented  on  it  to  produce  an 
innovative,  aggressive  program  for  the 
sound,  a  program  which  uses  existing 
agencies  of  government  in  creative,  new- 
ways.  The  fimds  we  are  appropriating 
today  will  help  achieve  that  goal. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
public  works  appropriations  bill  before 
the  Senate  includes  funding  for  a  project 
vital  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 


chusetts. A  total  of  $445,000  is  allocated 
for  the  supplemental  studies  on  the  Con- 
necticut River  Basin. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  6-year  study 
of  the  problems  and  potential  of  the 
Connecticut  River  Basin,  concerned  indi- 
viduals and  citizens  expressed  grave 
concern  that  the  report  did  not  give 
adequate  consideration  to  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  the  land  and  water 
resources  plans  for  the  future.  The  New 
England  River  Basins  Commission  pro- 
posed a  3-year  study  of  the  ecological 
and  environmental  factors  involved  in 
the  comprehensive  plan  at  a  cost  of 
$700,000. 

For  the  first  year  of  the  supplemental 
study.  $110,000  was  appropriated  by  the 
Congress.  Representative  ED\v.^RD  P.  Ro- 
land was  instrumental  in  securing  these 
funds  and  has  demonstrated  extraordi- 
nary leadership  in  restoring  $445,000  to 
the  budget  for  the  second  year  of  the 
supplemental  study. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Works  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  maintaining  these  funds  in 
the  Senate  bill.  On  March  24.  I  commu- 
nicated my  concern  that  these  funds  be 
included  in  the  appropriations  to  the 
able  Chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works.  Senator 
John  C.  Stennis.  As  I  said  at  that  time. 
to  delay  the  progre.ss  of  the  supplemen- 
tal study  at  this  point  is  not  only  waste- 
ful in  terms  of  the  funds  already  spent 
on  the  original  study,  but  can  only  mean 
greatly  increased  costs  at  a  future  date 
when  the  study  is  resumed.  No  one  can 
realistically  assume  that  planning  for 
the  Connecticut  River  Basin  can  proceec 
without  the  supplemental  investigation 
and  report;  and  no  one  feels  as  a  result 
of  the  6-year  study  that  environmentally 
sound  proposals  Tor  land  and  water  man- 
agement are  not  crucial  to  the  Connecti- 
cut River  Basin. 

The  Connecticut  River  Basin  is  one  ol 
the  most  bountifully  endowed  natural 
resource  areas  of  the  United  States  and 
thus  it  has  also  the  most  potentially 
hazardous  environmental  situations  in 
the  Nation.  The  problems  and  potential 
of  power  sources,  water  supply,  water 
quality,  flood  control,  navigation,  recrea- 
tion, fish  and  wildlife  preservation  and 
land  management  will  all  be  investigated 
in  the  .supplemental  study.  I  have  long 
been  concerned  with  the  developing  po- 
tential for  ecological  devastation  of  tlus 
beautiful  area.  The  legislation  which  I 
have  introduced  to  establish  the  Mount 
Holyoke  Unit  of  the  Connecticut  Historic 
Riverway  will  go  a  long  way  to  provide 
long-range  recreational  and  conserva- 
tion planning  for  this  area.  But  I  cannot 
imagine  that  the  full  potential  of  the 
Connecticut  River  Basin  to  provide  for 
our  citizens  land  and  water  resources 
for  generations  to  come  will  be  realized 
without  a  cooperative  and  comprehen- 
sive effort  at  all  levels  of  Government. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works,  under 
the  outstanding  leadership  of  Senator 
John  Stennis.  has  included  funds  to 
continue  study  of  the  environmental  con- 
siderations in  planning  for  the  Connec- 
ticut River  Ba.sin  and  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  act  favorably  on  the  budget  request. 
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Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  decision  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  include  the  full  budget  rec- 
ommendation of  $3,060,000  for  the  Trin- 
ity River  and  tributaries,  Texas — ad- 
vance participation  on  high-level  bridges. 
These  funds  will  permit  completion  of  a 
bridge  on  Interstate  Highway  45.  permit 
construction  to  continue  on  the  bridge  on 
State  Highway  105,  and  permit  the  ini- 
tiation of  construction  of  a  bridge  on 
State  Highway  Loop  12. 

I  consider  these  funds  to  be  of  extreme 
importance,  particularly  those  in\olving 
the  loop  12  bridge.  Loop  12  serves  as  the 
principal  a"  terial  trafficway  from  the 
Oak  Cliff  a-  ca  of  the  city  of  Dallas  to  the 
north  and.  indeed,  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  entire  city's  road  system.  The  Oak 
Cliff  section  of  Dallas  alone  has  an  esti- 
mated population  of  302.000  people.  In 
effect,  this  means  that  loop  12  is  the 
primary  access  route  across  the  Trinity 
River  in  Dallas  to  the  new  Dallas-Fort 
Worth  Regional  Airport.  Texas  Sta- 
dium— home  of  the  Dalhs  Cowboys — 
and  mTny  other  facilities  which  attract  a 
great  deal  of  vehicular  traffic.  Presently, 
loop  12  is  a  six-lane  divided  highway  im- 
mediately north  of  the  proposed  project 
and  to  within  3 '2  mUes  of  the  proposed 
project  to  the  south.  This  last  3'2-niile 
segment  is  now  under  construction  and 
within  a  year  will  also  be  a  six-lane 
divided  highway.  Some  23.000  vehicles 
per  day.  considered  to  be  an  extremely 
hea\7  traffic  count,  pass  over  the  present 
low-level,  two-lane  bridge  on  loop  12. 

The  bridge  is  to  be  a  Texas  Highway 
Department  project  with  $14,000,000  of 
the  cost  being  made  available  by  that  de- 
partment and  $3,000,000.  the  naviga- 
tional increment,  being  supplied  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  recognizing 
the  importance  of  these  fimds.  and  I  wish 
to  thank  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  its  distinguished  chairman  for  in.sur- 
ing  their  inclusion  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
support  the  bill.  I  am  concerned  ulth 
specific  construction  projects  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana. However.  I  would  like  to  preface  my 
remarks  on  these  projects  with  some  gen- 
eral remarks  on  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Section  102  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  passed  by  the  91st 
Congress  requires  all  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  prepare  detailed 
environmental  impact  statements  on 
proposals  for  legislation  and  other  major 
actions  significantly  affecting  the  envi- 
ronment. The  Corps  of  Engineers'  own 
regulations  provide  for  environmental 
impact  statements  before  proposed  legis- 
lation is  acted  upon. 

This  matter  received  considerable  at- 
tention on  the  House  side  by  Congress- 
man David  Obey  and  Chairman  Joe 
EviNs  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
The  chairman  concluded  that: 

No  project  funded  in  this  bill  and  not 
under  con.<;tructlon  will  be  placed  under  con- 
struction unless  and  until  a  final  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  has  been  prepared 
and  filed, 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should 
have  these  statements  at  the  earliest 


possible  time  so  as  to  consider  environ- 
mental impact  when  first  authorizing 
and  appropriating  money  for  these  proj- 
ects. It  is  my  belief  that  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  mandates  just 
that. 

Many  projects  in  Indiana  have  not 
had  a  final  impact  statement  filed. 

Subsequently,  many  have  opposed 
these  projects  including  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League,  the  Indiana  Eco-Coalilion, 
the  Audubon  Society,  the  Sierra  Club, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Indi- 
ana Division  of  Wildlife,  and  numerous 
citizen  and  college  groups. 

These  construction  projects  would  de- 
stroy some  of  our  most  scenic  areas  in 
Indiana.  There  might  be  other  alterna- 
tives that  would  provide  recreational  op- 
portunities without  doing  such  extensive 
harm  to  the  environment  or  flood  con- 
trol benefits.  However  unless  these  en- 
vironmental impact  statements  are 
forthcoming  to  the  Congress,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  fully  evaluate  the  results 
of  our  actions,  here,  today. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  note  with 
pleasure  that  the  Senate  committee  has 
concurred  in  the  addition  of  two  projects 
vital  to  Kentucky  which  were  added  by 
the  House  to  H  R  15586.  I  refer  to  the 
$500,000  added  for  the  southwest  Jeffer- 
son County  floodwall  and  the  $700,000 
added  for  the  Yatesvllle  project.  I  am 
also  pleased  that  $650,000  for  temporary 
Lock  and  Dam  53  was  added  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  that  the  committee  increased 
Martins  Fork  Lake  to  $1,550,000. 

Since  1961  when  I  first  became  judge 
of  Jefferson  County,  Ky..  I  have  been 
seeking  the  approval  of  a  project  to  pro- 
tect the  developed  area  southwest  of 
Louisville,  Ky.  This  portion  of  Louisville 
contains  upward  of  60.000  inhabitants 
and  an  estimated  value  of  developments 
of  more  than  $345  million.  As  the  area 
has  been  ravaged  by  flood  75  times  since 
1872  and  as  damage  from  flood  in  1964 
alone  amounted  to  $3  5  million,  the 
worth  of  this  project  is  very  evident.  The 
local  government  has  sold  $6,325,000  of 
revenue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving industrial  acreage  in  the  area.  In 
addition,  several  local  banks  and  places 
of  business  have  contributed  $750,000 
to  a  special  reserve  fund  to  assist  in 
guaranteeing  interest  payments  on  these 
bonds.  Each  year  of  delay  in  construc- 
tion would  have  cost  $477,560  in  interest 
payments. 

The  problems  related  to  the  Yatesville 
Flood  Control  project  which  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  Big  Sandy  Valley  Protection 
plan  and  which  was  authorized  initially 
in  1965.  have  now  been  solved.  I  under- 
stand that  the  recreation  cost-sharing 
contract,  the  development  of  the  public 
use  plan  and  the  general  design  memo- 
randum have  all  been  completed.  The 
engineers  are  prepared  to  initiate  con- 
struction with  a  S700.000  capability. 

Again  let  me  congratulate  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  their  excellent 
bill  and  for  their  fore.sight  in  concurring 
with  the  House  additions  and  in  two 
additions  of  their  own  which  meet  the 
capability  of  the  Engineers. 

TOCKS    ISLAND.    GREAT    EGG     HARBOR    INLET.    AND 
PECK   BEACH 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  discuss  two  aspects  of  H.R.  15586,  the 


public  works  and  atomic  energy  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1973,  which 
are  quite  important  for  residents  of  New 
Jersey  and  neighboring  States. 

The  bill  includes  the  full  S14.8  million 
requested  for  the  Tocks  Island  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  a  multipurpose  project  which 
has  received  congressional  consideration 
since  1955  when  rains  from  Hurricane 
Diane  devasted  the  valley.  Of  the  $14.8 
million.  S7.5  million  was  requested  for 
land  acquisition  and  $6,080,000  was  to  be 
added  to  the  $1,650,000  appropriated  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  for  preliminary 
constiTiction  work. 

The  dam  at  Tocks  Island  would  pro- 
^^de  four  significant  benefits  for  the 
area.  First,  it  would  serve  as  a  means  of 
flood  control  and  hopefully  prevent  the 
ravaging  of  the  valley  which  has  oc- 
curred in  the  past.  Second,  it  would  pro- 
vide a  rehable  source  of  water  which  will 
become  increasingly  important  to  the  20 
million  people  and  many  industries  who 
rely  on  water  from  the  Delaware  River, 
Third,  hydroelectric  power  could  be  gen- 
erated at  the  dam.  and  finally,  extensive 
recreation  facilities  would  be  provided  by 
the  reservoir. 

Although  many  important  benefits  can 
be  derived  from  the  Tocks  Island  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  critical  environmental 
matters  which  might  adversely  affect 
these  benefits  remain  to  be  resolved. 

My  support  for  the  project  is  based  on 
the  successful  resolution  of  these 
problems. 

Fortunately,  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  has  taken  an  active  role 
in  insuriiig  that  the  problems  of  contam- 
ination and  eutrophication  of  the  pro- 
posed reservoir  are  resolved.  The  Coun- 
cil has  made  an  agreement  with  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  that  construc- 
tion of  the  dam  shall  not  be  undertaken 
until  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion and  or  the  Governors  of  the  four 
member  States  commit  themselves  to 
implementmg  a  regional  sewage  treat- 
ment system  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pro- 
posed reservoir.  In  addition,  the  Coimcil 
has  requested  special  assurance  from 
Govemor  Rockefeller  that  New  York 
would  give  priority  to  bringing  all  sources 
of  pollution  affecting  the  project  under 
an  abatement  plan. 

I  believe  that  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  is  absolutely  correct  on 
tliis  matter  and  that  the  serious  poten- 
tial threats  they  are  concentrating  on 
must  be  resolved  before  construction 
begins. 

Furthermore,  with  a  view  toward  the 
need  of  protecting  against  harmful  nu- 
trient enrichment  and  eutrophication  of 
the  proposed  reservoir,  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Public  Works 
has  concurred  in  the  House  action  on 
this  matter  and  concluded  that  construc- 
tion work  would  be  inappropriate  unless 
and  until  these  serious  environmental 
problems  have  been  satisfactorily  re- 
solved. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  recog- 
nized the  need  to  continue  a  land  ac- 
quisition program.  It  approved  the  full 
$14.8  million  requested  in  the  budget  with 
the  direction  that  all  $14.8  million  is  ap- 
plied, together  with  the  $1,650,000  pre- 
viously appropriated  for  prehminary  con- 
struction only,   toward   an   accelerated 
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program  of  land  acquisition  until  the 
nece&sar>'  assurances  have  been  received 
and  the  outstanding  environmental  mat- 
ters are  resolved. 

I  think  the  subcommittee's  action  on 
this  issue  wisely  reflects  the  signiflcant 
problems  which  could  jeopardize  the 
project  if  left  unresolved.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  shall  support  this  bill  with  the 
specific  conditions  made  for  the  actual 
construction  of  the  Tocks  Island  Dam. 

On  another  matter.  I  was  most  grati- 
fied that  appropriations  for  preconstruc- 
tion  planning  of  projects  at  the  Great 
Egg  Harbor  Inlet  and  Peck  Beach  have 
been  included  in  the  bill. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  discussed  with  Sen- 
ator Stennis.  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Works,  the  need  for  funding 
this  project.  I  explained  that  this  beau- 
tiful stretch  of  the  shore  in  Ca;)e  May 
and  Atlantic  Counties,  m  New  Jersey, 
badly  needed  a  Federal  program  to  pre- 
vent further  beach  erosion,  eliminate  the 
hazardous  navigation  conditions  at  the 
inlet,  enhance  the  land,  and  increase  the 
fishing  opportumties. 

n-iis  project  had  been  authorized  by 
the  Senate  and  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees m  December  1970,  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  a  capabihty  of  $50,000 
for  initiating  the  preconstruction  plan- 
ning during  fiscal  year  1973. 

I  want  to  express  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion to  Chairman  Stennis  for  his  con- 
sideration on  these  two  matters  which 
undoubtedly  will  benefit  many  millions 
of  people  His  efforts  and  those  of  the 
other  members  of  his  subcommittee  have 
demonstrated  great  sensitivity  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey  and  her 
neighboring  States. 

I  should  like  to  say  again  that  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  support  tiiis 
legislation. 

BENEnTS     AND     BONUSES    OF     \TOMIC     ENERGY 
RESEARCH       AND     DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  HATFIELD  Mr.  President,  over  a 
quarter  century  has  passed  since  the 
power  of  the  atom  made  its  public  debut. 
Unfortunately,  that  debut  was  an  awe- 
some weapon,  and  as  a  result,  atomic 
energy  gained  a  public  reputation  for 
danger  and  destruction.  This  reputation 
has  been  difficult  to  overcome,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  atom  serves  the  pubUc 
daily  in  many  peaceful  and  unique  ways. 

Since  1947  Congres.s  has  appropriated 
over  $53  billion  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Last  year  alone.  Congress 
appropriated  over  $2.3  billion,  and  to- 
day's appropriations  request  seeks  an- 
other $2.6  billion.  With  so  many  dollars 
involved,  especially  at  a  time  when  so 
many  programs  are  competing  for 
funds,  it  is  only  proper  to  question  our 
spending  on  atomic  energy  What  level 
of  priority  should  we  assign  the  atomic 
■energy  program':'  To  answer  that  Ques- 
tion, we  need  some  perspective  on  what 
returns  our  Investments  in  atomic  en- 
ergy R.  &  D  have  yielded  and  may  yet 
yield 

Tax  dollars  spent  on  atomic  energy- 
research  have  produced  many  peaceful 
benefits  in  the  form  of  spinoff  technol- 
ogy. This  spinoff  has  provided  a  bonus 
for  taxpayers  It  has  led  to  innovations 
in  indnstry:   it  has  prompted  improve- 


ments in  consumer  products:  and  has  led 
to  environmental  improvement  benefits. 

Today  the  atom  suffers  from  an  iden- 
tity crisis.  On  one  hand  it  is  either 
praised  or  maligned  as  being  the  corner- 
stone of  our  defense  and  deterrence 
against  war,  while  on  the  other  hand  it 
holds  a  vast  potential  as  a  peaceful  tool 
that  too  few  people  are  aware  of.  The 
catalog  of  the  peaceful  scientific  and 
technical  achievements  credited  to  the 
AEC,  or  made  possible  as  a  result  of  nu- 
clear research  and  development,  grows 
thicker  each  year.  For  example,  the  com- 
mercial market  for  radioisotopes  now  in- 
cludes 100  private  firms  with  sales  total- 
ing over  $86  million  a  year.  These  radio- 
isotopes are  used  routinely  by  some  5.000 
U.S.  industrial  firms.  In  medicine  they 
are  used  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  disease  in  more  than  5  million  pa- 
tients a  year.  They  are  used  in  environ- 
mental control  projects,  in  crime  detec- 
tion, in  space  exploration,  and  in  agri- 
culture to  perform  a  variety  of  unique 
tasks. 

I  believe  the  fascinating  stories  of  how 
radiation  was  used  in  the  Southeastern 
part  of  the  United  States  to  help  elimi- 
nate the  screwworm  fly.  which  once  cost 
the  cattle  industry  millions  of  dollars  a 
year,  and  how  radiation  is  used  to  deter- 
mine the  age  of  archeological  discoveries 
are  well  known.  But,  too  few  people  real- 
ize how  many  ways  atomic  energy  serves 
the  public.  For  example.  I  am  certain 
that  few  Americans  realize  that  a  port- 
able isotopic  detector  may  help  police 
make  on-the-spot  identification  of  bullet 
holes  in  wood,  glass,  and  clothes.  The  de- 
tector, with  its  probe  containing  the  iso- 
tope cadmium-109,  is  inserted  into  a  sus- 
pected bullet  hole.  If  there  is  any  lead 
residue  in  the  hole,  it  will  produce,  when 
exposed  to  cadmium-109.  X-ray  fluores- 
cence which  registers  on  the  detector. 
Similar  nuclear  analysis  techniques  have 
been  used  in  police  laboratories  to  per- 
form such  tasks  as  detecting  art  forgeries 
and  even  "moonshine"  whisky. 

THE  ATOM   AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 

The  peaceful  atom  is  also  playing  a 
role  in  another  area — environmental  pol- 
lution. An  isotope  tagging  technique  was 
successfully  used  in  several  pulp  and  pa- 
per mills  during  1971  to  pinpoint  pol- 
lutant discharges  into  rivers  and  streams. 
The  teclinique  involved  tagging  samples 
of  wood  chips  with  a  metallic  salt.  The 
tagged  chips  were  sent  through  the  mill, 
and  later,  investigators  collected  water 
samples  downstream  from  the  mill.  The 
samples  were  then  bombarded  with  neu- 
trons, making  the  tracer  salts  slightly 
radioactive.  Detectors  could  then  tell  how 
much  polluting  material  the  mill  was  re- 
leasing to  the  stream.  The  extreme  sensi- 
tivity of  the  process,  called  neutron  acti- 
vation analysis,  permits  w-orking  with 
water  pollutant  samples  of  22  million 
parts  to  one.  Based  on  this  information. 
it  was  possible  to  modify  operations  in 
several  mills  to  minimize  discharge  of 
pollutants. 

Nuclear  scientists  have  also  developed 
a  technology  which  may  help  identify 
ships  which  illegally  deposit  oil  slicks  on 
water  and  beaches.  Researchers  devised 
"fingerprint  techniques"  for  identifying 
oil  slicks.  Using  highly  sensitive  nuclear 
analysis  to  find  characteristic  trace  ele- 


ments in  a  sample  of  spilled  oil,  investi- 
gators may  then  be  able  to  tell  what  part 
of  the  world  the  oil  is  from.  Then,  by 
checking  what  ships  were  in  the  area 
when  the  slick  appeared,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  apprehend  the  vessel  which  re- 
leased the  pollution. 

THE   ATOM   AND   MEDICAL   RESEARCH 

Several  medical  applications  of  atomic 
energy  have  received  some  public  recog- 
nition— radiation  therapy  for  cancer. 
X-rays,  and  the  use  of  a  radioisotope  of 
iodine  to  detect  tliyroid  conditions  are 
well  known.  But.  there  are  many  other 
not-so-well-known  discoveries  oi  the 
atomic  age  which  play  vital  roles  in  the 
prevention,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
human  diseases.  For  example.  HEW  has 
reported  that  diagnostic  medical  X-ray 
examinations  represent  the  largest  single 
source  of  exposure  to  manmade  radia- 
tion in  this  country.  But  recently  an 
X-ray  intensifying  screen  reducing  med- 
ical X-ray  exposures  was  developed.  The 
new  screens  absorb  more  X-rays,  reduce 
exposure  time,  and  consequently,  reduce 
the  radiation  dose  to  the  patient. 

Ten  years  ago.  no  effective  treatment 
for  the  disease  called  Parkinsonism 
existed.  Then  Dr.  George  Cotzias — 
Kawt-z-us — of  the  AEC's  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory  and  his  coworkers' 
work  with  neutron  activation  analysis 
on  trace  metals  in  the  human  brain  led 
to  the  development  of  a  treatment  of 
Parkinsonism  with  a  drug  called  L-Dopa. 
Before  the  L-Dopa  treatment  was  de- 
vised, the  characteristic  pattern  for  vic- 
tims of  the  disease  was  lifetime  disabil- 
ity and  suffering.  L-Dopa  can  end  much 
of  the  suffering.  Hundreds  of  patients 
have  now  been  treated  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  L-Dopa  relieved  the  most 
severe  disease  symptoms.  Some  patients 
have  improved  so  much  that  they  were 
able  to  return  to  work.  As  a  result  of  the 
success  achieved  by  Dr.  Cotzias,  L-Dopa 
is  now  readily  available  at  low  cost  and 
it  has  been  approved  by  the  FDA  for 
medical  use.  Thus,  many  of  the  estimated 
500.000  to  1.500.000  victims  of  Parkin- 
sonism in  this  country  can  expect  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  remarkable  new 
drug. 

It  is  well  known  that  more  Americans 
suffer  from  heart  conditions  than  from 
any  other  medical  ailment,  exclusive  of 
the  common  cold.  But.  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  AEC  research  and  develop- 
ment has  led  to  several  t€chnical  achieve- 
ments in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
heart  diseases.  Two  devices  currently 
under  development  use  heat  generated 
by  the  decay  of  radioactive  material  to 
power  manmade  heart  devices — an  arti- 
ficial heart  and  a  nuclear  heart  pace- 
maker. Battery-powered  pacemakers 
keep  about  80.000  people  in  the  United 
States  alive,  but  present  batteries  im- 
planted in  a  human  being's  chest  operate 
successfully  for  about  2  years  and 
then  must  be  replaced.  The  advantage 
of  a  radioisotope-powered  pacemaker  is 
that  it  will  operate  for  about  10  years. 
The  program  to  develop  a  nuclear  pace- 
maker was  initiated  in  1966  and  has  pro- 
gressed through  a  series  of  tests  in  ani- 
mals to  fabrication  of  a  prototype  in  a 
pilot  production  line.  At  the  moment, 
a  second  series  of  tests  in  animals  is 
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underway  to  prepare  for  clinical  testing 
in  humans  in  1973. 

The  AEC  is  also  continuing  its  efforts 
to  determine  the  practicability  of  devel- 
nmng  a  fully  implantable  artificial  hu- 
man heart  device-of  minimum  weight 
and  volume  and  with  a  minimum  life  of 
10  vears  The  device  would  incorporate 
a  compact  radioisotope  thermal  convert- 
er—a device  that  works  like  an  engine— 
and  a  plutonium-238  heat  source. 

\  tiiird  medical  teclmology  that  stem- 
med from  AEC  work  may  greatly  im- 
nrove  the  diagnosis  of  heart  conditions. 
Althou-'h  a  skilled  clinician  can  tell  a 
great  deal  about  heart  action  by  hsten- 
ing  to  it  and  by  measuring  pulse  rat«  and 
blood  pressure,  detailed  direct  knowledge 
of  events  inside  the  heart  would  be  of 
enormous  value  in  diagnosing  heart  ab- 
normalities.  By  combining   a  radiation 
counter  with  TV  techniques,  researchers 
have  found  a  way  to  observe  and  measure 
the  flow  of  blood  through  each  individual 
chamber    of    the    heart.    It   works    this 
way— a  patient  is  positioned  under  the 
camera:  a  tube  is  passed  through  a  vein 
in  his  arm  to  a  blood  vessel  leading  di- 
rectlv  to  liis  heart— a  relatively  gentle 
clinical   procedure   that   takes   about   3 
minutes— and  a  small  dose  of  radioactive 
technetium— tek-nee-shee-um— is       in- 
jected. Taking  pictures  at  30  frames  per 
second  the  camera  follows  the  radioiso- 
tope throuTh  the  heart.  What  it  sees  goes 
onto  videotape.  During  playback  of  the 
tape  on  a  TV  monitor,  the  amount  of 
radioactive     technetium     that     passed 
through  any  region  of  the  heart  is  indi- 
cated by  the  light  output  from  that  par- 
ticular region. 

On  another  front,  AEC's  R.  &  D.  work 
has  renewed  promise  for  patients  with 
kidnev  disea.se.  The  hormone  that  stimu- 
lates red  blood  cell  formation— erythro- 
poietin—a-rithro-poy-ee-tm— was  iso- 
lated in  pure  form  for  the  first  time  by 
researchers  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  the  Argonne  Cancer  Research  Hos- 
pital. The  existence  of  erythropoietin 
has  been  known  for  at  least  50  years,  but 
it  is  present  in  such  minute  traces  that, 
until  now.  it  has  never  been  isolated  in 
pure  form.  In  the  AEC  project,  is  was 
separated  from  the  blood  of  sheep. 

Kidney  disease  patients  eventually  may 
benefit  from  the  achievement  since  they 
produce  inadequate  amounts  of  the  hor- 
mone and  suffer  severe  anemia.  Treat- 
ments with  pure  erythropoietin  might 
help  kidney  patients  lead  a  relatively 
normal  life,  much  Uke  a  diabetic  patient 
taking  insulin.  However,  costs  of  the 
treatment  are  presently  prohibitive. 

THE    ATOM    AND    BRAILLE    REPRODrCTlON 

Yet  another  medical  spinoff  of  atomic 
energy  R.  &  D.  was  the  development  of  a 
device  which  promises  to  make  the  bulky 
and  costly-to-produce  braille  book  obso- 
lete by  replacing  it  with  a  small  reel  of 
magnetic  tape.  Argonne  National  Lab- 
oratory's capabilities  in  electronics, 
physics,  plastics  research,  and  computers 
contributed  to  the  development  of  the 
braille  machine,  which  takes  symbols  re- 
corded on  ordinary  magnetic  tape  and 
plays  them  back  as  patterns  of  upraised 
dots— braille — on  an  endless  plastic  belt. 
Tlie  sightless  person  reads  the  informa- 
tion on  the  moving  belt  simply  by  touch- 


ing the  belt  with  his  fingertips.  The  speed 
of  the  plastic  belt  can  be  adjusted  to 
the  desired  reading  speed.  A  special  long- 
lived  plastic  utilized  for  the  belt  can 
last  for  months  before  replacement  is 


necessary. 

THE    ATOM    ANT)    POLLUTION 

Mark  Twain  once  remarked — 
Everyone  talks  about  the  weather,  but  no- 
body does  anything  about  It. 

Perhaps  people  are  starting  to  react  the 
same  way  to  talk  about  our  environment. 
Fortunately,   as   far   as   AEC's  R.   &  D. 
program  is  concerned,  such  an  indict- 
ment is  inaccurate.  For  example,  pol- 
lution-related  projects   utilizing   radio- 
isotopes include  building  a  test  model  of 
a  portable,  low  cost  auto  exhaust  moni- 
tor   The  monitor  would  contain  radio- 
active  krvpton-85   chemically   "locked" 
within   other   chemicals   but   releasable 
when  exposed  to  noxious  gases,  such  as 
carbon  monoxide.  A  Geiger  counter-like 
gadget  would  count  signals  released  by 
the  ki-ypton.  thus  measuring  the  atmos- 
pheric pollutants  in  the  exhaust.  The 
device  should  be  available  m  time  to  help 
enforce  nationwide  auto  exhaust  emis- 
sion controls. 

■Another  AEC  project  which  may  help 
reduce  air  pollution  is  the  development 
of  a  unique  family  of  rechargeable  bat- 
teries which  may  make  a  "clean"  car  pos- 
sible. These  batteries  have  a  much  larger 
capacitv  for  storing  energy  tiian  conven- 
tional batteries  of  the  same  weight:  they 
also  can  be  charged  in  minutes  rather 
than  hours.  A  primary  advantage  of  the 
new  batterv  is  its  ability  to  hold  10 
times  the  charge  of  the  lead  acid-type. 
An  electric  car  powered  by  these  new 
cells  could  conceivably  travel  200  miles  on 
a  single  charge  while  recharging  the 
cells  would  require  only  15  minutes. 

Another  effort  related  to  air  pollution 
is  a  special  technique  used  in  uranimn 
fuel  technology.  Called  fluidized  bed  com- 
bustion, it  promises  to  be  an  important 
tool  in  the  campaign  to  improve  the  air 
we  breathe  bv  improving  coal  burning 
procedures.  When  coal  is  burned  in  the 
fluidized  bed  combustion  methods,  air 
under  pressure  is  forced  up  into  a  cham- 
ber filled  with  crushed  coal  and  lime- 
stone If  the  air  pressure  is  at  just  the 
right  level,  the  solid  particles  will  be  sup- 
ported by  the  upward-rushing  gas. 
churning  and  boiling  in  a  way  that  re- 
sembles a  fluid.  In  this  rapidly  mixing 
environment,  the  limestone  captures  the 
sulfur  and  some  nitrogen  compounds,  the 
chief  villains  in  air  pollution,  leaving  the 
gases  that  travel  up  the  smokestack  to 
the  air  much  cleaner. 

Another  interesting  product  of  AEC's 
research  and  development  work  is  a  new 
familv  of  construction  materials  made  by 
combining  such  ihings  as  crushed  glass 
or  concrete  with  plastic  by  using  gamma 
radiation.  The  radiation  process  can  turn 
crushed  discarded  bottles  and  plastic 
into  a  material  with  a  compressive 
strength  three  times  that  of  concrete.  I 
have  seen  this  in  the  form  of  sewer  pip- 
ing and  its  potentials  are  fantastic. 

A  material  four  times  stronger  than 
concrete  is  also  being  turned  out  in  the 
laboratory  by  combining  concrete  and 
plastic.  This  so-called  concrete  polymer 
product  is  highly  resistant  to  corrosion 


and  freeze-thaw  damage  and  is  virtually 
waterproof.  Recent  work  with  the  radia- 
tion processing  technology  has  involved 
adding  incinerator  waste  or  sewage  solids 
to  the  concrete  before  impregnating  it 
with  plastic.  A  wood  composite  made  of 
ordinary  wood  and  plastic  combined 
through  the  radiation  processing  is  al- 
readv  on  the  market.  The  wood  plastic 
retains  the  beauty  of  wood  but  is  con- 
siderably more  durable  and  easy  to  keep 
clean. 

The  several  examples  I  have  cited  to- 
day of  how  atomic  energy  R.  &  D.  serves 
to  better  our  daily  lives  is  by  no  means  a 
complete  catalog.  In  fact.  I  have  only 
scratched  the  surface.  Time  prohibits  me 
from  describing  for  you  more  fully  such 
achievements  as: 

Electrical  systems  to  power  weather 
satellites,  ocean  buoys,  and  our  scien- 
tific instruments  on  the  moon. 

Isotopic  gauges  vhich  perform  thou- 
sands of  industrial  roles,  such  as  moni- 
toring and  controlling  the  thickness  of 
paper,  the  amount  of  tabacco  put  into 
a  cigarette,  and  the  amount  of  cereal 
mechanical  fillers  put  into  boxes. 

A  imique  technique  that  removes  solid 
waste  from  water  twice  as  fast  as  any 
present  technique. 

And  many  others— all  testifying  to  the 
human  and  technological  value  of  our 
investment  in  atomic  energy  and  the 
AECs  efforts  to  make  the  benefits  of  the 
peaceful  atom  available  to  all  mankind. 
Added  together  the  benefits  and  bo- 
nuses of  atomic  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment present  an  impressive  argu- 
ment for  our  continued  investment  in 
the  peaceful  atom. 

IMPORTANT    MARYLAND    PROJECTS    INCLVDED    IN 
PUBLIC   WORKS   APPROPRIATIONS   BILL 

Mr  MATHAIS  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
eratulate  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  for  a  job  well  done  The  bill 
includes  a  number  of  projects  of  great 
importance  to  my  State  of  Maryland. 
It  helps  to  assure  that  my  State  will  con- 
tinue to  be  in  the  forefront  of  the  Na- 
tion's economic  progress  throughout  the 
next  decade  For  that  reason,  I  would  like 
to  cite  some  of  the  projects  included  in 
this  bill  which  are  of  particular  interest 
to  my  State,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
grant  speedy  approval  of  the  bill. 

First,  the  bill  appropriates  $14  million 
for  construction  of  Bloomington  Dam. 
This  is  the  same  amount  as  was  granted 
in  the  House  and  was  requested  by  the 
administration.  This  amount  will  permit 
the  ord«rlv  and  efficient  construction  of 
the  Bloomington  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project  on  the  north  branch  of  the 
Potomac  River.  According  to  the  current 
schedule,  stream  diversion  should  be  ac- 
complished by  the  spring  of  1975  and  the 
entire  project  should  be  completed  by 
November  1978. 

This  $14  million  provides  for  $260,000 
for  continuing  acquisition  of  lands; 
$11  220.000  for  continuing  relocation  ol 
the  We-^tern  Marvland  Railway:  $197,000 
for  continuing  attendant  utility  reloca- 
tion-;-  $1,380,000  for  initiating  construc- 
Uon  of  The  outlet  works  tunnel  and  still- 
ing basin:  and  $943,000  for  Government 

costs. 
The  completion  of  the  Bloomington 
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Dam  will  provide  a  major  stimulus  to  the 
economic  growth  of  western  Maryland 
and  will  insure  that  much  needed  sup- 
plies of  water  for  both  western  Maryland 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  metro- 
politan area  will  be  available  for  use  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  decade. 

Second,  I  am  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  provides  $7.5  million  for  work 
on  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal. 
This  amount  will  permit  work  to  con- 
tinue on  schedule,  with  a  target  comple- 
tion date  of  June  1974.  The  $7.5  million 
appropriated  by  the  committee  is  the 
same  amount  as  was  requested  by  the 
White  House  and  appropriated  by  the 
House  and  represents  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers full  capacity  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

This  appropriation  will  enable  the 
Mar>-land  Port  Authority  to  attract  the 
new  generation  of  commercial  vessels 
which  are  presently  unable  to  use  the 
canal  at  its  present  width  and  depth,  and 
have  warned  that  the  Port  of  Baltimore 
may  be  bypassed  for  more  accessible  and 
efficient  ports  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

Related  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware project  is  the  deepening  of  a  con- 
necting channel  between  the  Baltimore 
Harbor  and  the  C  &  D  Canal  to  a  level 
of  35  feet  to  correspond  with  the  canal's 
new  depth.  Although  funds  for  this  con- 
necting channel  were  not  included  in  the 
budget  for  1973,  this  project  is  vitally 
linked  to  the  usage  of  the  enlarged 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  and 
should  be  funded  simultaneously  with 
the  C.  &  D.  enlargement. 

Should  the  committee  decide  to  fund 
the  C.  &  D.  enlargement  at  a  level  of 
$10,200,000.  the  total  cost  of  completing 
work  on  the  connecting  channel  would 
be  $3,500,000  in  fiscal  year  1973.  Realiz- 
ing, however,  that  the  committee  may 
decide  to  grant  the  budget  request  of 
$7,500,000,  I  suggest  the  need  to  appro- 
priate at  least  $500,000  to  allow  a  fiscal 
1973  start  on  the  connecting  channel. 

Third,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
committee  for  providing  $175,000  for 
preconstruction  planning  of  the  50-foot 
channel  from  Baltimore  Harbor  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  wliich  was 
authorized  by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act  of  1970.  The  Corps  of  Engineeers 
would  use  this  amount  for  initiating  en- 
vironmental studies,  preparation  of  the 
general  design  memorandum,  hvdro- 
graphic  surveys  and  subsurface  explora- 
tions. While  this  amount  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  House  bill,  it  fulfills  a  criti- 
cal need  for  advance  planning  at  rela- 
tively little  cost. 

Fourth,  the  committee  bill  also  pro- 
vides S12.000  for  an  initial  studv  to  de- 
termine the  justification  for  Federal  as- 
sumption of  a  deep  acce.ss  channel  to  a 
Cambridge,  Md.,  marine  terminal. 
Though  a  seeminglv  small  amount,  this 
study,  if  funded,  will  reap  many  benefits 
to  the  bay  area  and  to  the  State  of 
Maryland  as  a  whole. 

Finally,  I  am  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  includes  S4.35  million  for  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  study.  The  critical  need 
for  this  study  has  been  recognized  by 
both  the  President  and  House.  This  study 
is  one  of  the  most  important  estuary 
studies  being  undertaken  at  this  time. 
According  to  Col.  Louis  Prentiss,  of  the 
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Corps   of   Engineers,   $3,000,000   of  the     join  in  the  sentiment  so  well  expresspri 
amount  included  in  the  bill  will  be  used     by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota.  I  wish 

there  were  some  way  that  Mr.  Bousquet 
could,  by  transfer  or  assignment  of  some 
kind,  leave  us  his  knowledge,  under- 
standing, and  judgment  of  all  this  vital 
nationwide  network  of  projects  that 
range,  now,  through  several  departments 
in  addition  to  the  Army  civil  functions. 
I  understand  that  when  he  came  here. 
they  set  out  to  get  the  best  man  they 
could  find,  and  finally  took  away  the 
budget  officer  of  an  important  agency  of 
the  Government,  and  it  was  a  great  day 
for  the  legislative  branch,  limited  as  we 
are  in  funds  for  our  own  operations, 
and  without  even  enough  room  here  to 
operate  properly,  when  we  found  this 
very  valuable  man.  Those  of  us  who  have 
had  the  chance  to  serve  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  know  that  he  is  a 
remarkable  man  in  both  ability  and 
dedication,  and  thus  we  hate  to  see  him 
go.  but  we  certainly  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  statement  here 
prepared  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiEi .  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Muskie 
This  year,  as  In  each  year  since  its  Initial 
authorization  In  1965.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  planning  and  design  money  for  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  hydroelectric  power 
project  In  Maine.  The  necessity  for  this  proj- 
ect remains  unchanged  and  the  urgency  for 
its  completion  undiminished.  Despite  In- 
cre.osed  construction  costs  due  to  Inflation, 
the  cost-beneflt  ratio  for  this  project  has 
also  Increased  and  still  exceeds  that  of  manv 
other  projects  routinely  undertaken  by  the 
Congress.  Moreover,  as  events  of  recent  days 
serve  to  remind  us,  the  flood  control  bene- 
fits of  this  project  In  Maine's  St.  John's 
River  valley  are  of  critical  Importance. 

Today  there  Is  almost  universal  agreement 
expressed  by  industry,  consumers,  and  the 
government  that  we  are  confronted  by  the 
prospect  of  a  national  energy  shortage  dur- 
ing the  coming  decade.  It  is"  remarkable  to 
me.  in  view  of  this  fact,  that  funds  for  the 
construction  of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
project  face  continued  opposition  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  sadly  ironic, 
too,  that  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  project 
would  this  year  have  been  completed  if  the 
original  construction  schedule  had  been 
maintained. 

As  In  the  past,  the  Public  Works  .Appropri- 
ation bill  in  the  Senate  includes  $800,000  for 
advanced  engineering  and  design  work  on  the 
project.  I  respectfully  urge  the  Senate  to  ex- 
press its  continued  support  for  this  measure 
In  the  hope  that  agreement  can  be  reached 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on  a  level 
of  appropriation  suitable  to  resume  plan- 
ning for  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  project. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  also  have  a  draft  of 
a  colloquy  prepared  jointly  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  i  Mr.  Case  »  and  my- 
self as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
relating  to  a  study  of  a  project  to  rebuild 
some  beaches,  which  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  C.\se.  Mr.  President,  shortly  after 
our  Appropriations  Committee  reported  the 
public  works  appropriiitions  bill.  I  was  ad- 
vised of  action  taken  bv  the  House  Public 


for  initiation  of  the  shelter  construction. 
The  bill  also  includes  $288,000  for  the 
completion  of  the  hydraulic  model  de- 
sign, which  will  be  a  valuable  research 
tool  enabling  scientists  to  comprehend 
the  nature  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
to  plan  sensibly  to  meet  the  growing 
pressures  of  metropolitan  and  industrial 
activities  in  the  surrounding  bay  area: 
8562,000  for  technical  studies  in  connec- 
tion with  the  resource  study  and  $500,- 
000  for  collection  of  prototype  data. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  again  express  my 
thanks  to  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee who  have  done  an  outstanding  job.  I 
know  that  all  Marylanders  are  grateful 
for  the  time  and  effort  they  have  put 
into  the  bill  and  for  the  wise  decisions 
which  they  have  made. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  far 
as  I  know,  there  are  no  other  amend- 
ments. I  suggest  third  reading,  if  it  is 
in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  seek  recog- 
nition? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  No,  I  shaU  wait  until 
after  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  the 
third  time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  15586)  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota,  a  long-time 
valuable  member  of  our  subcommittee, 
for  many  years  the  ranking  minority 
member,  and  at  one  time  its  chairman. 
He  is  now  the  ranking  Republican  rep- 
resentative of  another  subcommittee,  but 
he  is  a  valuable  and  faithful  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr,  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for  his  kind 
remarks. 

RETIREMENr    OF    KENNETH    BOUSQUET 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  and  re- 
gret that  we  note  that  this  will  be  the 
last  public  works  bill  that  Ken  Bousquet 
will  handle.  This  will  be  his  21st  such  bill. 
He  has  served  faithfully  and  effectively 
for  this  committee  for  more  than  20 
years. 

Ken  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best, 
staff  members  the  Semte  Appropriations 
Committee  ever  had.  He  is  an  especially 
able,  dedicated  public  servant  with  an 
unlimited  capacity  for  work.  I  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  other  person  in  the 
United  States,  in  or  out  of  Congress,  who 
has  more  detailed  knowledge  of  all  the 
public  works  projects  in  the  United  States 
than  he. 

His  leaving  will  be  a  great  loss,  not 
only  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
but  to  the  Senate  itself.  But  there  is  an- 
other anniversary,  Mr.  President,  a  hap- 
pier one:  This  is  Ken  Bousquet's  29th 
wedding  anniversary.  We  wish  him  and 
Margaret  a  very  happy  anniversary. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  heartily 
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Works  Committee  regarding  a  matter  in  my 
state  The  House  Committee  has  approved  a 
resolution  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  con- 
duct a  $265,000  flood  control  survey  for  Cape 
May.  Cumberland  and  Salem  Counties  In  New- 
Jersey. 

According  to  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
local  interests  In  the  area  of  the  lower  Dela- 
ware River  and  Delaware  Bay  Shore  desire 
corrective  measures  to  provide  beach  erosion 
control  and  hurricane  protection.  The  Engi- 
neers have  advised  that  "erosion  and  flood 
problems  are  severe  and  increasing,  and  it 
appears,  therefore,  that  a  study  is  warranted 
at  this  time." 

Since  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
has  approved  a  resolution  providing  the 
study  it  remains  for  Congress  to  come  up 
with"  the  necessary  $265,000  to  carry  It  out. 
Unfortunately,  the  matter  was  brought  to  my 
attention  too  late  to  be  considered  in  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate.  However,  I  believe  it 
merits  the  earliest  consideration  by  Congress. 
I  hope  the  Chairman  of  our  subcommittee, 
Senator  Stennls,  w^ho  Is  now  on  the  Floor, 
will  agree  to  give  this  study  his  consideration 
in  the  next  general  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  that  is  submitted  to  Congress. 

Senator  Stennis.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersev  has  stated  the  case  accurately.  The 
proposal  was  not  heard  by  our  subcommit- 
tee during  its  recent  consideration  of  the 
regular  fiscal  1973  budget.  A  future  supple- 
mental will  give  us  this  opportunity  at 
which  time  I  will  be  glad  to  give  considera- 
tion to  the  request  for  these  funds. 

Senator  Case.  I  appreciate  the  Chairman's 
comments.  They  are  most  helpful  in  pur- 
suing this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  be  printed  In  the  Record 
after  these  remarks. 

Resolution 
Resolved  bv  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
United  States,  that  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors  is  hereby  requested 
to  review  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers printed  in  House  Document  Numbered 
348  88th  Congress.  2nd  Session,  with  a  view- 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  providing  im- 
provements for  beach  erosion  control,  hur- 
ricane protection,  and  related  purposes  along 
the  Delaware  Bay  shore  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Delaware  River  in 
Cape  May.  Cumberland,  and  Salem  Counties. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  similar  draft  of  a  colloquy  between  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr.  Boggs>  and 
mv.self  regarding  two  questions  concern- 
ing the  Christina  River  Basin  study  that 
he  has  an  interest  in.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  a  reflection  of  our  views. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Boggs.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  direct  two  questions  to  the  distinguished 
Floor  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Stennls).  I 
recognize  that  this  bill  does  not  specifically 
allocate  funds  for  various  Corps  survey  work. 
However,  there  Is  strong  Interest  In  Delaware 
for  Initiating  survey  work  on  flood  control, 
water  supplv,  and  waste  water  management 
in  the  Christina  River  Basin.  This  Basin. 
which  Includes  the  Brandywlne  River,  drains 
most  of  the  heavilv  populated  areas  of  New 
Castle  Countv.  Am  I  correct  that  the  Increase 
in  this  bill  of  $7,036,000  above  the  1972  obli- 
gation authorltv  for  general  investigations 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  wUl  provide 
sufficient  funds  to  allow  the  Corps  to  allo- 
cate $50,000  for  initiating  the  Christina 
Basin  survey  work  In  fiscal  1973? 


Senator  Stennis.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Senator  Boggs.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  (Mr.  Stennls)  for  those  remarks.  Am 
I  also  correct  that  it  Is  the  Committee's  ex- 
pectation that  this  survey  in  the  Christina 
River  Basin  should  begin  durUig  fiscal  year 

1973? 

Senator  Stennis.  In  view  of  the  importance 
of  this  study  I  would  hope  that  It  would  be 
initiated  in  Fiscal  Tear  1973. 

Senator  Boggs.  May  I  again  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennls).  While  we  in  Delaware  were  rela- 
tively luckv  in  avoiding  the  catastrophic 
flood  damages  suffered  by  many  of  our  neigh- 
boring States  during  the  Agnes  storm,  work 
on  this  Christina  survey  must  go  forward  to 
assure  prevention  of  future  flood  damages. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  have  the  rollcall  vote  on  this  meas- 
ure— I  do  not  think  it  will  take  but  a 
few  moments— I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a 
military  appointment,  the  Senate  go  into 
executive  session.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Montana  concui'? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  be  delighted. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Without 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.   STENNIS.   Mr.   President,   I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  ,^^      ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Admiral  Thomas  Hinman 
Moorer.  U.S.  Navy,  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  an  additional 
term  of  2  years. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
nomination  was  unanimously  approved 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee  for  the 
reappointment  of  Adm.  Thomas  H. 
Moorer  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  he  having  served  a  2-year  ap- 
pointment. This  is  for  an  additional  2 
years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  on  the  list  of  nom- 
inations for  the  Army  confirmed  earlier 
in  the  day  is  the  name  of  Gen.  William 
C.  Westmoreland,  who  is  retinng  as  Chief 
of  Staff  and  retiring  from  the  Army  with 
the  permanent  rank  of  general. 

We  all  know  of  the  illustrious  career  of 
General  Westmoreland,  and  I  had  fur- 
ther remarks  earlier  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  reference  to  his  distinguished 
career. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pres- 
ident be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  Admiral  Moorer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 


LEGISLATI\-E  SESSION 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  FOR  WATER  AND 
POWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
APPROPPJATIONS,   1973 

Tlie  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  I  H.R.  15586)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  public  works  for 
water  and  power  development,  including 
the  Corps  of  Engineers— Civil,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  and  other  power 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  Appalacliian  regional  develop- 
ment programs,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  re- 
lated independent  agencies  and  commis- 
sions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  couple  of  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  3 

minutes. 

RETIREMFN-T    of   KENNETH    BOUSQUET 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  While  I  was  out  of  the 
Chamber.  I  understand  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Kenneth 
Bousquet,  who  is  the  ranking  staff  mem- 
ber who  handles  tliis  bill. 

I  also  am  very  painfully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  about  to  retire.  Certainly 
I  think  anyone  who  has  worked  with 
him— and  I  must  say  particularly  this 
Senator — could  not  let  this  occasion  pass 
without  expressing  for  himself,  and  I 
am  sure  all  of  the  rest  of  us,  our  great 
regret  that  he  is  leaving  the  service  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

In  all  of  the  time  that  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  deal  with  him  in  any  way  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  I 
have   found   several   things   to  be   true 
about  him.  and  one  is  that  he  knows 
his  business  as  very,  very  few  of  the 
people  on  the  staffs  of  any  of  the  Senate 
committees  know  their  business.  I  have 
found  that  whenever  I  have  called  upon 
him  for  information,  even  though  tech- 
nicallv  he  is  a  staff  member  for  the  other 
partv,"  I  have  always  been  able  to  get 
it  and  I  have  always  found  it  to  be  relia- 
ble. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  would 
be  hard  to  imagine  anyone  who  could  be 
more  the  epitome  of  the  ideal  public 
servant  and  Senate  staff  member  than 
Ken  Bousquet  has  been.  All  of  us  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  will  regret  his  leaving 
verr  much. 

I  can  only  say  something  which  Is 
very.  ver>-  simple,  and  it  is  an  awfully 
small  thing  to  say  after  all  the  services 
he  has  rendered  both  to  me  and  to  the 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  individu- 
allv,  and  that  is,  "Thank  you  for  being 
the  verv-  best  type  of  public  servant  any 
man  can  be." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  a  ver>'  fine 
statement,  indeed. 

Mr  President.  I  know  of  no  other  Sen- 
ator who  wants  time  yielded. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  one  who 
has  known  and  respected  Ken  Bousquet 
for  more  vears  than  either  of  us  care  to 
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count.  I  would  indeed  be  derelict  if  I  did 
not  add  my  commendations  on  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Senate  and  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

In  the  sensitive  position  of  respon- 
sibility that  Ken  has  held  for  20  years  or 
more,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  both 
diligent  and  well  liked,  but  I  know  that 
Ken  is  both.  He  has  rendered  an  inval- 
uable service  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Nation  with  competence  and  dedica- 
tion— no  one  is  more  expert  in  public 
works  appropriations — and  yet  he  has 
never  been  too  busy  to  be  helpful  and 
comteous  to  all  with  whom  he  works  or 
deals  with.  We  will  not  find  a  better  man 
for  this  job,  and  we  will  truly  miss  Ken. 
His  departure  leaves  a  vacuum,  and  I  say 
this  without  any  inference  on  the  fine 
abilities  of  those  who  will  follow  him. 

Thousands  of  individuals  have  partici- 
pated in  the  great  public  works  proj- 
ects that  have  helped  tame  our  floods, 
harnessed  our  rivers  for  power  genera- 
tion, recreation  and  reclamation,  and 
advanced  our  Nation  as  the  greatest  nu- 
clear power  in  the  world.  But  among 
them  all,  Ken  Bousquet  certainly  de- 
serves high  praise  for  the  significant 
contributions  he  has  made. 

Anyone  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
laurels  Ken  Bousquet  has  earned  in  his 
Senate  service,  but  he  also  had  an  out- 
standing career  with  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers before  that  when  he  served  a,s 
budget  officer  with  Civil  Works.  Ken  can 
justifiably  look  back  with  deep  satisfac- 
tion over  a  life  of  high  achievement. 

I  am  sincerely  sorry  to  see  Ken  leave, 
but  I  know  he  has  earned  the  benefits  of 
retirement.  I  wisii  him  and  his  wonder- 
ful wife.  Margaret,  the  best  of  continued 
success  and  happiness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  bark   their  time? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  for  the  purpose  of  notice  to 
Senators  that  a  vote  is  about  to  take 
place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

All  time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question   is.   Shall   it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Sen.^tor  from  Idaho  iMr, 
Church  i  ,  the  Senator  from  California 
'Mr.  Cr.anston  > ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  'Mr.  Ervini,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  iMr.  Gambrell>,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  Mr.  Gravel*,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Harris',  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Humphrey', 
the  Senator  from  Wasliington  (Mr.  Mag- 


NusoN),  the  Senator  from  Maine  <Mr. 
MusKiE),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman).  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  El- 
lender  )  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gambreld .  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  iMr.  Magntj- 
soN'.  the  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr. 
MusKiE  I ,  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
iNiCKi,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr. 
GoLDWATER) ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen  I,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
( Mr.  Miller  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe  1 ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka 'Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)   is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  73, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

[No.  273  Leg.] 
YEAS— 73 


Aiken 

Eagleton 

Montoya 

Allen 

Eastland 

Moss 

AUott 

Fannin 

Packwood 

Anderson 

Fong 

Pastore 

Bavh 

Fulbrlght 

Pell 

Beall 

Griffin 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Gurney 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Rlblcoff 

Bentsen 

Holllnga 

Schweiker 
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SO'the  bill  (H.R.  15586)    was  passed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson. Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Randclph.  Mr.  H.atfield.  Mr.  Young,  Mr. 
Hruska,  and  Mrs.  Smith  as  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

(The  following  colloquy,  which  took 
place  earlier  in  the  day,  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  debt  limitation  bill,  is  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  by  unanimous 
coiLsent.  1 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  last  eve- 
ning when  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  asked  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Senate  committees  have  permission  to  sit 
today  during  the  session  of  the  Senate, 
I  registered  an  objection,  and  indicated 
that  I  did  so  on  behalf  of  another  Sena- 
tor who  was  unable  to  be  present  on  the 
floor  at  the  time. 

Personally,  I  was  not  aware  of  what 
committees  might  have  meetings  sched- 
uled for  today.  I  understand  there  are 
really  only  a  couple  of  committees  that 
do,  and  I  frankly  think  that,  as  a  matter 
of  general  principle,  it  makes  a  lot  of 
sense  that  committees  would  not  try  to 
do  business  on  a  day  when  we  are  having 
a  rapid  succession  of  rollcalls  on  very 
important  matters. 

But  the  Senator  who  asked  me  to  ob- 
ject for  him  is  now  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber, and  as  a  result  of  some  discussion, 
I  believe  perhaps  there  may  be  a  pos- 
sibility that  that  arrangement  could  be 
changed.  I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  ob- 
jection made  last  night  by  the  assistant 
minority  leader  was  made  on  my  behalf. 
It  had  to  do  with  the  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
to  consider  the  consumer  protection 
measure,  and  to  prepare  its  report  for 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have,  I  shall  not  say 
objection,  because  I  do  not  object  to  the 
bill  as  I  know  it.  in  its  original  form,  but 
a  concern  about  some  changes  to  it.  I 
simply  want  to  make  sure  that  we  have 
ample  opportunity  to  examine  it.  I  note 
that  both  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York,  who  are  keenly  inter- 
ested in  that  bill  and  are  members  of  the 
committee  considering  it.  are  present. 

I  do  not  expect  them  to  speak  for  the 
entire  committee,  but  I  would  withdraw 
my  objection  if  they  felt  that,  insofar  as 
they  are  authorized  to  do  so,  they  could 
accept  or  agree  to  three  stipulations. 

The  first  is  that  when  the  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  it  was  agreed,  I  think  as  a 
matter  of  record,  that  the  committee  on 
conference  would  have  the  privilege  of 
having  the  bill  for  30  days'  consideration 
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after   the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations  had  reported. 

I  want  it  understood  that,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned— individually,  as  the  rank- 
ing member  on  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee—I  am  not  waiving  that  agreement. 
Now  I  have  no  idea  that  the  chairman 
of  my-  committee  (Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  or  the 
majority  of  the  committee,  or  I,  when  we 
come  back  and  have  5  weeks  between  the 
two  conventions,  would  expect  to  assert 
that  30-day  right.  Therefore,  this  stipu- 
lation is  more  a  matter  of  form  than 
substance. 

My  second  stipulation  on  which  I 
would  want  an  agreement,  if  I  withdraw 
mv  objection,  is  that  we  have  an  agree- 
ment that  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  would  not  attempt  to 
bring  the  bill  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  2  weeks  after  the  report  is  filed. 
And.  assuming  that  the  report  would  be 
filed  in  the  interim  or  the  first  day  on  our 
retiam,  this  would  mean  that  the  bill 
would  not  be  brought  up  for  consider- 
ation on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  until  the 
third  week. 

I  make  this  second  stipulation  so  that 
if  perhaps  many  Members  do  not  come 
back  the  first  week.  I  think  that  individ- 
uallv  we  should  be  allowed  the  oppor- 
tunitv  to  examine  tlie  bill  with  the 
amendments  attached  to  it  by  the  com- 
mittee and  not  have  it  taken  up  the  first 
week,  for  example,  and  passed.  If  the 
Senators  w^ould  agree,  insofar  as  they 
have  authority,  that  they  will  not  ask 
for  this  consideration  until  the  third 
week  of  the  interim  session,  if  we  may 
phrase  it  that  way,  that  would  bear  on 
mv  objection. 

The  last  stipulation  is  that,  in  fairness. 
I  want  it  understood  that  I  am  not 
making  any  agreement  in  advance  about 
agreeing  to  a  unanimous  consent  on  a 
time  limit  as  to  the  bill's  consideration. 
The  important  agreement  I  would  like  to 
have,  insofar  as  the  Senators  are  au- 
thorized to  agree— at  least,  for  them- 
selves—is that  they  would  not  attempt 
to  act  on  the  floor  until  we  have  had  2 
weeks  to  examine  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  indulge  the  Chair,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
RoTH)  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  yielded  to  me  for 
this  purpose,  and  we  are  imposing  on 
him.  I  appreciate  the  indulgence  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  a.sk  this 
of  the  Senator :  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  would  not  wish  the  bill  considered 
until  the  week  of  August  7 

Mr.  COTTON.  Is  that  the  third  week? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  I  wonder  now.  what 
about  a  referral  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce''  Could  we  set  a  date  on  that? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
for  30  days? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Something.  Because, 
after  all,  if  we  started  now.  the  30  days 
would  not  expire  until  roughly  that  time, 
a  week  before. 
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Mr.  COTTON.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  chairman  and  the 
majority  of  the  committee  would  not  ask 
for  30  days.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if 
the  agreement  is  made  about  not  bring- 
ing it  up  until  the  third  week,  I  would 
not  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  other  words,  it  could 
be  deferred  for  2  weeks  after  we  report 
it? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Either  that,  or  remain 
on  the  calendar  so  that  Senators 
will  have  2  weeks  to  examine  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  very  kind 
in  his  relationship  to  us.  We  will  be 
equally  confident.  I  am  sure,  of  his  good 
will  aiid  good  faith  in  our  relationship 
with  him. 

I  would  certainly  make  the  commit- 
ment that  the  bill  would  not  be  brought 
up  until  the  week  of  August  7.  so  far  as 
I  can  handle  it  also,  that  this  is  no 
unanimous  consent  about  time  on  the  bill. 
That  will  find  its  own  way.  We  will  work 
out  something  with  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  mutually  convenient,  to  coin- 
cide with  stipulation  No.  2— to  wit.  that 
it  will  not  be  considered  until  the  7th  of 
August. 

Mr.  COTTON.  What  I  was  trying  to 
avoid— and  that  is  why  I  asked  the  distin- 
guished assistant  minority  leader  to 
object  last  night — was  this:  I  did  not 
want  this  bill  brought  up  the  very  first 
week  following  the  recess  and  passed 
until  we  had  a  chance  to  examine  it 
thoroughly  and  to  prepare  our  position. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  say  this  to  the 
Senator.  There  is  something  of  a  funda- 
mental difference  in  the  committee  about 
the  basis  of  the  bill.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence whatever  upon  the  most  open- 
minded  approach  on  the  side  of  those 
who  propose  changes  and,  second,  on  our 
part  to  fall  over  backward  in  the  hope  of 
winning  some  of  the  people  who  are  con- 
cerned about  it.  I  think  we  have  won  a 
great  many  already. 

We  will  show  our  good  faith  further.  I 
will  make  the  commitment  as  best  as  I 
can  for  myself,  and  Senator  Percy  will 
speak  for  himself.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  see 
that  this  bill  is  not  brought  up  until  the 
week  of  August  7.  and  that  the  Com- 
merce Committee  will  have  every  oppor- 
tunity it  wishes,  by  referral  or  whatever, 
to  examine  it  carefully  by  then.  Third. 
I  will  undertake  another  imilateral  com- 
mitment that  no  one  will  be  more  open- 
minded  than  I— the  Senator  knows  me 
well  and  I  hope  he  knows  that  that  is 
meaningful— in  considering  anything 
that  will  not  destroy  the  bill,  but  may 
give  some  reassurance  to  business  or  any 
other  interested  party  that  woiUd  be  of 
concern  to  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  for  his 
assurance.  In  the  many  years  we  have 
been  together.  I  know  what  it  means. 
I  have  complete  confidence  in  him. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  holds  the  floor.  Does 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  concerns  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
The  three  conditions  he  has  laid  down 
are  understandable  and  reasonable.  I 
concur  with  them,  to  the  extent  I  can. 
as  ranking  minority  member  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

The  situation  is  that  we  met  yesterday 
from  10:30  in  the  morning  until  5:30 
last  night,  at  all  times  with  more  than  a 
full  quorum  of  the  committee.  We  have 
only  about  an  hour  of  estimated  work 
remaining  to  be  able  to  report  this  bill. 
If  it  is  possible  to  remove  now  the 
objection  to  our  meeting  today,  without 
interfering  with  the  work  of  the  Senate, 
I  think  we  can  finish  this  work.  Certainly, 
the  conditions  that  have  been  laid  down 
can  be  observed,  and  the  national  in- 
terest will  have  moved  forward,  and 
nothing  will  be  on  the  record  that  will 
indicate  that  the  minority  is  not  ready 
to  move  ahead  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible to  meet  the  schedule  for  what  is 
considered  to  be  highly  important  legis- 
lation, though  subject  to  refinement  and 
improvement  in  the  amendment  process. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  me  1  addi- 
tional minute? 
Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  from  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  that,  in- 
sofar as  he  knows,  his  committee  will  not 
seek  to  bring  this  bill  up  before  the  third 
week? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Absolutely.  I  have  already 
talked  with  Senator  Rieicoff  and  with 
Senator  Javits.  They  concur  that  this  is 
reasonable  and  fair.  I  will  contact  my 
distinguished  chairman.  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan, to  see  if  this  would  be  accepta- 
ble to  him.  From  our  standpoint,  we 
certainly  stand  behind  this. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Delaware 
(Mr.  RoTH'  yield  to  me  for  just  1  addi- 
tional moment '' 
Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN .  Mr.  President,  although 
I  reiterate  that  I  think  the  principle  it- 
self is  a  good  one.  I  regret  the  incon- 
venience that  has  been  caused  not  only 
to  the  members  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee,  but  also  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
which  was  scheduled  this  morning  to 
listen  to  testimony  on  a  constitutional 
amendment  proposal  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith  '  having  to  do.  I  believe,  with  ab- 
.sences  of  Senators. 

But  having  listened  to  the  expressions 
of  the  du;tinguished  Senator  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  whose  interest  I  was  seeking 
to  represent,  in  my  leadership  capacity 
last  night,  and  his  having  been  assured 
now.  to  his  satisfaction.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  committees  may  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  remainder  of 
the  session  today. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— until  just  a  moment  ago  I  was  the 
only  Democratic  member  of  the  commit- 
tee" on  the  floor.  There  has  been  a  lot 
of  talk  about  the  bill  in  committee  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  and  I  think 
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it  is  only  fair  that  the  Democratic  Mem- 
bers be  consulted  as  well  as  to  their  wish- 
es in  this  matter.  For  that  reason.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  going  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  in  order  that  the  other 
committee  members 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr,  Ino- 
UYE I .  Does  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
'Mr.  RoTH)  yield  for  the  purpose  of  this 
colloquy  and  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  has  been  made? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  was  speaking  in  answer 
to  that  request  and  I  have  already  sug- 
gested the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  '  Mr.  Rothi  jield 
for  that  purpose?  Does  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  object  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  suggesting  the  absence  of  a 
quorum? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr,  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  has  not  completed 
his  remarks  and 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Well.  Mr.  President 


Mr.  BROCK.  If  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware will  yield  for  one  point  directed  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  perhaps  we 
can  accomplish  the  same  purpose.  There 
are  a  number  of  us  who  want  to  make  re- 
marks to  the  Senator's  earlier  statement 
and  we  can  do  that 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  tempo- 
rarily withdraw  the  request  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
me  jast  1  second.  In  case  I  might  not 
be  on  the  floor,  in  view  of  these  assur- 
ances I  have  already  had,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  witlidraw  my  objection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  in  light  of  earlier  colloquy 
concemmg  authorization  of  all  commit- 
tees to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today,  I  now  renew  the  unan- 
mious  consent  request  that  was  made 
earlier,  that  all  committees  may  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  remainder 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — a  number  of  Sen- 
ators who  have  made  other  plans  and 
commitments,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
committee  was  not  able  to  meet  at  the 
appomted  time  his  morning,  due  to  the 
objection  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  would  like  to  give  all  these  Senators 
who  are  members  of  the  committee  an 
opportunity  to  be  consulted  about 
whether  the  committee  should  meet,  and 
for  that  reason  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  B\*RD,  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama witiihold  that  suggestion? 

Mr,  ALLEN,  Why?  For  what  purpose? 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  I  am  going 
to  object  to  any  committees  meeting. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  well.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C    BYRD.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr, 
Inouye',  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator   Irom   Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  it  is  most  un- 
happy and  deplorable  that  this  has 
occurred.  We  were  within  1  hour  of  re- 


porting the  Consimier  Protection  Agency 
bill.  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
certainly  has  facilitated  not  only  the 
matter  of  committees  meeting  but  the 
matter  of  reporting  out  and  acting  on  the 
bill. 

I  must  say  that  I  deplore  very  much 
this  turn  of  events  which  is  bound  to  de- 
lay for  a  few  weeks  a  bill  which  is  of  tre- 
mendous significance  to  me.  For  the 
first  time  a  consumer  protection  agency 
will  have  been  established  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  All  Senators  are  in  the 
Capitol  now.  There  are  quite  a  large 
number  of  Senators  here.  I  think  that 
we  can  get  a  quorum.  Most  of  us  will 
be  voting  this  afternoon.  I  am  sorry 
that  this  is  the  wav  it  has  gone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  that  I  have  no  feelings  on  this 
matter  one  way  or  the  other.  The  only 
reason  that  I  objected  was  that  we  have 
gotten  a  hangup  now  on  the  debt  limit 
bill.  The  bill  seemed  to  be  moving  rather 
well  before  this  discussion  developed.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  is  here  and  ready 
to  offer  his  amendment.  Once  we  get 
through  with  the  debt  limit  bill,  we  could 
then  move  rapidly,  because  the  two  re- 
maining items  on  the  schedule  have  time 
agreements  thereon. 

Once  we  finish  the  debt  hmit  bill,  later 
this  afternoon,  I  would  not  object.  But 
for  the  moment  I  object  for  the  reasons 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  the  floor. 

Mr,  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  It 
very  important  that  we  establLsh  in  the 
Record  that  the  minority  as  of  this  mo- 
ment, 12  o'clock  noon,  has  removed  its 
objection  and  we  stand  ready  to  move 
forward  with  the  legislation  that  over- 
whelmingly pa.ssed  the  Senate  in  1970. 

We  are,  I  think,  within  an  hour  or 
two  of  finishing  the  markup  of  the  bill 
and  reporting  it. 

I  deeply  regret  this.  I  fully  take  into 
account  that  other  Senators  do  have 
other  things  on  their  schedule.  How- 
ever, I  want  to  make  it  absolutely  clear 
that  the  minority  stands  ready  now  to 
move  the  bill  out  of  the  committee  so 
that  it  can  be  reported  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  the  agreement  woifld 
only  have  to  apply  to  this  one  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  stated  when  he 
reserved  the  right  to  interpose  an  objec- 
tion to  the  unanimous-consent  request 


that  he  would  not  interpose  an  objection, 
but  he  thought  it  was  only  fair,  since  at 
the  time  he  originally  planned  to  object 
to  the  reque.st.  he  was  the  only  Demo- 
cratic member,  out  of  some  10  members 
of  the  committee,  who  was  present  on 
the  Senate  floor.  And  since  this  seemed 
to  be  a  colloquy  between  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ai.sle,  he  thought  it  only 
fair  that  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
committee  be  consulted  as  well.  So  to 
that  end  he  wished  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  interposed  an  objec- 
tion to  the  unanimous-consent  request, 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  withdrawn  his  suggestion  of  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield 
me  1  minute? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  extend  my  appreciation  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  for  with- 
holding his  suggestion  regarding  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  because  I  was  only 
interested  in  moving  the  program  along. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  .said,  I  had  no  feeling  one  way 
or  the  other  on  allowing  committees  to 
meet.  I  had  intended  to  call  up  some 
conseht  items  on  the  calendar  at  this 
time.  However,  I  think  I  have  imposed 
on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa too  much  already.  I  shall  defer 
calling  the  consent  items,  and  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  very  much 
for  yielding. 

(This  marks  the  end  of  the  colloquy 
which  took  place  earlier  in  tlie  day  and 
which,  by  unanimous  consent,  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  30.  1972.  he  present- 
ed to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1893.  All  act  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fuiid  Act  to  restore  the 
Golden  Eagle  Passport  Program,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes; 

S.  3338,  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increa,se  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  disabled  veterans;   and 

S.  3715.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Defense   Production   Act   of    1950. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  BAKER  ON 
STRATEGIC  ARMS  LIMITATION 
AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  BENNETT,  Mr,  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Baker)  drafted  an  excellent 
speech  on  the  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Agreements  in  which  he  described 
the  signing  as  "the  most  significant 
achievement  of  tlie  197G's."  Although 
he  had  intended  to  deliver  the  speech 
as  the  keynote  speaker  at  the  18th  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Nuclear 
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Socieiv,  several  critical  votes  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  attend  the  meeting 
in  Las  Vegas.  As  a  fellow  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  re- 
marks of  Senator  B.^KER  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ADDRESS  OF  Senator  Howard  H.  Baker,  .Ir, 
Good  evening  ladles  and  ppntlemen,  I  am 
indeed  honored  to  have  been  asked  to  ad- 
dress the  Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Nuclear  Society  here  in  Las  Vegas. 
Nevada.  I  shall  not  speak  this  evening  on 
any  of  the  more  familiar  topics  which  have 
been  discussed  at  great  length  In  the  past 
few  days,  such  as  power  plant  siting  or  con- 
trolled nuclear  fusion,  but  rather  address 
myself  to  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most 
significant  achievement  of  the  1970's— the 
signing  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Agreements  in  Moscow,  May  26. 

The  agreements  are  historic  for  many  rea- 
sons, but  none  so  persuasive  as  what  they 
represent  in  terms  of  hope  for  peace  In  the 
world  Though  only  a  beginning,  the  agree- 
ments constitute  the  first  time  since  man 
developed  the  atomic  bomb,  that  he  has 
stepped  away  from  the  brink  of  nuclear  dis- 
aster rather  than  closer.  As  such,  these  his- 
toric agreements  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
long  and  difficult  Journey  toward  the  day 
when  all  mankind  might  envisage  a  world, 
at  last  free  from  the  awesome  threat  of  nu- 
clear war. 

We  cannot  realistically  expect  to  negotiate 
the  threat  of  nuclear  warfare  out  of  exist- 
ence, but  we  can  minimize  the  potential  for 
Its  usage  and  thereby  minimize  Its  threat. 
This  Is  what  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  have  begun  by  reaching  ac- 
cord on  these  first  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Agreements,  The  premise  upon  which 
these  agreements  were  based,  their  effect, 
and  prospects  for  further  limitation  shall 
be  the  subject  of  my  talk  tonight. 

To  sav  that  the  SALT  agreements  were 
based  upon  a  single  premise  Is  perhaps  sim- 
plistic for  there  were  hundreds  of  factors 
that  plaved  a  role  in  the  four  long  years  of 
negotiations,  but  for  reasons  of  time,  I 
should  like  to  boll  down  all  of  those  factors 
Into  two  basic  concepts  which  I  believe  were 
at  the  heart  of  our  position— Nuclear  Suffl- 
clency  and  Mutual  Vulnerability. 

Sufficlencv  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  posi- 
tion and  appropriately  so,  for  it  represents 
the  unalterable  view  that  while  we  must  al- 
low virtual  parity  or  equality  to  exist  before 
both  sides  would  find  it  to  their  mutual  ad- 
vantage to  negotiate  limitations,  we  must 
never  negotiate  from  a  position  of  clear  stra- 
tegic Inferiority.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
neither  side  fcund  It  to  their  advantage  to 
unilaterally  disarm  and  that  the  decision  of 
the  Congress  to  fund  construction  of  an 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  system  proved.  In  retro- 
spect, to  be  a  wise  one. 

During  the  mid-1960's,  when  we  noticed 
that  the  Soviets  were  constructing  nuclear 
missiles  and  submarines  at  an  alarming  rate 
and  that  the  clear  first-strike  advantage  that 
we  had  held  for  some  twenty  years  was 
beginning  to  diminish,  we  changed  our  strat- 
egy and  undertook  to  establish  a  credible 
deterrent  capability.  The  fact  that  many 
were  unsure  about  the  effectiveness  of  our 
ABM  became  Inconsequential  to  the  Soviets 
who  primarily  took  note  of  the  fact  that  we 
were  constructing  a  $10  billion  system  to  de- 
fend cur  second-strike  capability.  Had  we 
not  begun  construction  of  an  ABM  system, 
the  Soviets  very  easily  cculd  have  felt  that 
a  massive  first-strike  would  inflict  such 
heavy  damage  upon  the  US,  that  we  would 
be  rendered  virtually  impotent  to  retaliate, 
and  even   If   we   did   retaliate,    the   damage 


would  be  so  slight  as  to  make  the  price 
worth  paying.  But,  the  Soviets  were  not  of- 
fered such  an  opportunity  and  were  instead 
faced  with  the  very  real  probability  that  U 
they  attempted  a  surprise  first-strike  attack, 
they,  too,  would  suffer  massive  damage  and 
loss  of  life. 

Once  both  nations  knew  that  the  other 
had  the  power  to  Inflict  Irreparable  damage, 
the  question  became  how  fast  and  how  ir- 
reparable. Fortunately,  this  is  a  question 
that  neither  side  could  find  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer to,  and  so  they  turned  to  negotiations. 
The  purpose  of  such  negotiations  was  to  as- 
sure that  neither  side  found  an  answer  to 
the  question:  the  question  of  Mutual  Vul- 
nerability. 

Mutual  Vulnerability  depicts  the  situation 
In  which  both  nations  consider  their  defen- 
sive capability  Inadequate  to  avoid  massive 
loss  of  life  in  "the  result  of  a  nuclear  war  and 
therefore  consider  nuclear  war  too  costly  to 
Initiate. 

It  Is  a  little  frightening,  but  In  my  view, 
very  realistic.  You  may  recall  that  before  the 
Soviet  Union  had  the  bomb,  Bernard  Baruch 
recommended  that  we  share  all  secrets  with 
the  Soviets  in  return  for  guarantees  that 
the  atom  only  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes, 
but  the  Soviets  refused.  They  refused  be- 
cause thev  felt  that  they  were  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage  and  they  were  determined  to 
catch  up  with  the  United  States,  At  any  rate, 
the  agreements  lust  signed,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  serve  to  guarantee  that  we  remain 
mutually  vulnerable. 

The  Defensive  Agreement,  which  Is  In  the 
form  of  a  treaty,  limits  each  side  to  two 
ABM  sites;  one  for  defense  of  their  national 
capital  and  one  for  defense  of  an  ICBM  field. 
Each  site  would  consist  of  100  ABM  inter- 
ceptors or  a  total  of  200  per  countrv'.  The 
limitation  on  number  of  sites  and  missiles.  In 
addition  to  the  limitations  on  radar  and  the 
stipulation  that  the  two  ABM  sites  be  no 
closer  than  1300  kilometers  or  800  miles, 
guarantees  that  huge  populated  areas  of 
both  countries  will  be  exposed  or  vulnerable. 
This  was  the  intent  of  the  treaty. 

The  Interim  Offensive  Agreement,  on  the 
other  hand  is  much  more  complex  and 
slightly  different  In  Intent.  It  limits  each 
country  to  the  number  of  ICBM's  that  are 
currently  deployed  or  under  construction 
at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  or 
July  1.  This  means  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
limited  to  about  1618  ICBM's  and  that  the 
United  States  Is  limited  to  1054,  Although 
the  Soviet  Union  will  be  allowed  about  313 
large  SS-9's  under  the  agreement,  they  will 
be  prohibited  from  converting  other  ICBM 
silos  to  accommodate  the  large  SS-9  tvijes. 
Other  silos  can  be  modified,  but  not  "sig- 
nificantly." 

Construction  of  submarine  launched  bal- 
listic missiles  on  all  nuclear  submarines  will 
be  frozen  at  current  levels.  This  means 
that  SLBM's  mav  be  constructed  only  to 
replace  either  land  based  ICBM's  or  older 
submarine  launchers. 

The  results  of  these  freezes  are  that  the 
United  States  accepts  a  position  of  inferiority 
to  the  Soviets  in  number  of  missUe  launch- 
ers (2,359  to  1,710).  but  this  numerical  In- 
feriority is  not  to  be  confused  with  any  sort 
of  qualitative  inferiority  and  those  worried 
by  the  numerical  question  may  rest  assured 
that  the  nation's  security  has  not  been 
jeopardized  by  the  apparent  disadvantage— 
In  fact,  to  the  contrary. 

Nullifying  the  effect  of  a  numerical  in- 
feriority in  missiles  is  the  fact  that  not 
only  does  the  United  States  possess  signifi- 
cantly more  nuclear  warheads  and  delivery 
vehicles  In  strategic  bombers,  but  It  also 
holds  a  decisive  advantage  In  sophistica- 
tion of  warheads.  Some  experts  estimate  that 
we  are  at  least  two  years  ahead  of  the 
Soviets  in  development  of  the  more  effective 
Mutlple  Independently-targetable  Re-entry 
Vehicle  (MIRV). 

Such    an    advantage    currently    gives    the 


United  States  a  clear  edge  In  effectiveness  of 
weapons,  but  this  edge  will  not  last  for  long. 
for  under  the  agreements,  modernization  is 
allowed  to  continue,  and  the  Soviets  have  an- 
nounced  that  they  wUl  proceed  with  their 
work  on  the  MIRV,  as  they  expect  us  to  pro- 
ceed  with   construction   of   the   B-1    super- 
sonic bomber  and  the  new  Trident  missile 
launching  submarine,  and  proceed  we  must. 
Although  a  continuation  of  the  arms  race 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  goals  of  the  lat- 
est agreements.  It  Is,  In  fact,  quite  consistent 
for  it  continues  our  position  of  sufficiency 
and    serves    to    maintain    the    balance    of 
strength  between  the  two  forces,  a  balance 
without  which  there  would  be  no  reason  to 
negotiate  further  limitations.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  United  States  offered  to  ban 
testing  of  the  multiple  warhead  before  we 
ever  tested  ours,  but  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
fused. It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  B-1 
supersonic  bomber  and  the  Trident  subma- 
rine programs   are   not   projects  to  increase 
the  size  of  our  bomber  or  submarine  fleets, 
but  ratiier  to  replace  the  aging  B-52  and  the 
old  Polaris  which  have  been  around  for  years. 
From   this  position  of  strength,  we  shall 
proceed   with  caution  to  negotiate  what  is 
now  called  SALT  II  or  the  second  round  of 
the  arms  limitation   talks.   Goals  for  these 
talks   include   a   more   permanent   offensive 
agreement  which  might  result  in  reductions 
of  the  large  SS-9's  In  exchange  for  an  ag- 
gregate reduction  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,    limitations    on    "throw-weight"    or 
megatonnage,  and  limitations  on  teciinlcal 
advances  in  warheads  such  as  the  MIRV. 

These  are  all  obtainable  goals  If  both  sides 
work  in  earnest  toward  their  achievement 
and  abide  by  the  spirit  of  the  first  agree- 
ments. Without  trust,  negotiations  are  an  ex- 
ercise in  futUlty,  It  Is  my  hope,  as  I  think  it 
is  of  most  Americans,  that  we  can  proceed  to- 
gether down  the  long  and  difficult  road  of 
limitation  and  disarmament,  not  Just  for 
our  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  all  mankind 
whose  hope  for  a  world,  free  from  the  threat 
of  nuclear  holocaust  might  Indeed,  one  day, 
become  a  reality. 


THE  PRESIDEN'^'S  VETO  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  BRO.AlDCASTING  ACT 

Mr,  MAGNUSON,  Mr  President,  to- 
dav  the  President  has  seen  fit  to  veto 
H  R  13918  In  doing  so.  he  has  left  the 
Con:ioration  for  Public  Broadcasting 
without  an  authorization  of  funds  for  fis- 
cal year  1973,  which  begins  tomorrow; 
and  substantially  reduced  the  amount  of 
money  available  to  individual  States  to 
construct  educational  broadcasting  fa- 
cilities. 

In  its  short  existence,  the  Corporation 
has  been  responsible  for  "Sesame 
Street,"  "Misterogers  Neighborhood," 
the  "Electric  Company"  and  many  other 
such  programs  which  have  not  only  edu- 
cated our  children,  but  inspired  them  to 
become  better  human  beings. 

The  Corporation  has  been  able  to  do 
this,  and  more,  while  still  in  its  infancy 
and  operating  without  permanent  fi- 
nancing as  promised  by  this  adminis- 
tration and  the  preceding  one. 

The  adniinistration  has  not  submitted 
an  alternative — a  permanent  financing 
plan  as  promised— and  it  has,  by  vetoing 
H,R,  13918,  left  pubhc  broadcasting  with 
no  alternative. 

At  a  time  when  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States  has  told  us  we  need 
more  of  the  prosocial  programs  provided 
by  public  broadcasting.  President  Nixon 
has  moved  t-o  give  us  less.  My  committee 
has  received  hundreds,  even  thousands. 
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of  letters  irom  grateful  mothers  telling 
of  their  esteem  for  these  wounderful  pro- 
grams. I  wonder  how  President  Nixon 
would  answer  them  in  light  of  his  action 
today. 

The  program  for  constmction  of  edu- 
cational broadcasting  facilities  began  in 
1962  has  suffered  as  well  today.  This 
program  has  enabled  the  individual 
States  to  build  educational  radio  and 
television  stations  which  in  turn  serve 
the  individual  communities  and  regions 
throughout  the  country.  These  mdivid- 
ual  stations  are  the  cornerstone  of  public 
broadcasting.  Since  1962,  they  have  in- 
creased dramatically  in  number  so  that 
they  are  located  in  every  State  except 
Montana  and  Wyoming. 

The  President's  action,  therefore,  can 
only  inhibit  the  local  service  which  such 
stations  provide. 

As  part  of  my  longstanding  commit- 
ment to  public  broadcasting  I  shall  do 
my  utmost  to  help  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto.  In  view  of  the  overwhelming 
majority,  82-1.  by  which  H.R.  13918 
passed  the  Senate.  I  believe  the  possi- 
bilities are  good  for  favorable  action 
here.  I  am  less  optimi.stic  about  the 
chances  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
however. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  allow  a  pro- 
gram which  has  given  the  American  peo- 
ple so  much,  and  has  the  potential  to 
give  even  more,  wither  for  want  of  ade- 
quate funding.  Long-range  financing  is 
still  the  absolute  necessity  if  public 
broadcasting'  is  to  succeed.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  administration  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  initiating  such  a  plan, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  hinder  even  the 
minimal  growth  and  development  of 
public  broadcasting  which  the  2-year  au- 
thorization in  H  R   13918  would  provide. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS.  1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr  Staf- 
ford ' .  Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate.  House 
Joint  Resolution  1234.  which  the  clerk 
will  stat€. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

H  J.  Res.  12.34.  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fisc.il  year  1973.  and  for 
other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
•  Mr.  McClellan'  if  he  will  kindly  defer 
so  that  the  Senate  may  receive  a  mes- 
sage from  the  HoiLse  of  Representatives. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hacknev.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
h^d  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  15390 >  to  provide 
for   a   4-month  extension  of   the  pres- 


ent temporary  level  in  the  public  debt 
Umitation,  requests  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mills 
of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Ullman,  Mr.  Burke  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Mr.  Betts  were  appointed  managers 
of  the  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 


PUBLIC   DEBT   LIMITATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  15390. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Stafford  >  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
announcing  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
I  H.R.  153901  to  provide  for  a  4-month 
extension  of  the  present  temporary  level 
in  the  public  debt  limitation,  and  re- 
questing a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MANSFIEHJD.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Long, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, and  Mr.  Curtis  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya). 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1238— 
MAKING  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  DISASTER  RE- 
LIEF 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  1238. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

House  Joint  Resolution  1238.  making  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  disaster  relief. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  House 
Joint  Resolution  1238.  making  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  disaster  relief, 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate,  recom- 
mends a  total  of  $200  million,  to  remain 
available  untU  expended,  for  relief  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1970  to  the  areas  devastated  by  Hurri- 
cane Agnes  and  other  recent  major 
disasters. 

The  request  for  $100  million  of  the 
amount  recommended  is  contained  in 
House     Document    No.     92-316.     dated 


June  27.  1972.  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DisASTTR  Relief 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  June  27, 1972. 
The   Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 
Sir:    I   ask    the   Congress   to  consider  an 
urgent  proposed  supplemental  appropriation 
for  the   fiscal   year   1972   In  the  amount  of 
$100,000,000  for  Disaster  Relief. 

The  details  of  this  proposal  are  set  forth 

In  the  enclosed  letter  from  the  Director  of 

the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  with 

whose  comments  and  observations  I  concur. 

Respectfully. 

Richard  Nkon. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

Washington,  D.C..  June  27,  1972. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your 
consideration  the  following  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972.  In  the  amount  of  $100,000,000  for  Dis- 
aster Relief. 

FU.NDS     appropriated     TO     THE      PRESIDENT 
DISASTER    RELIEF 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Disaster 
relief.  $100,000,000.  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed 
3  per  centum  of  the  foregoing  amount  shall 
be  available  for  administrative  expenses 

This  supplemental  Is  to  provide  relief  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1970  to  the  areas  devastated  by  Hurricane 
Agnes  and  other  major  recent  disasters.  The 
unprecedented  damage  done  makes  quick 
enactment  of  this  supplemental  by  the  Con- 
gress an  urgent  matter. 

I  recommend  that  the  foregoing  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger. 

Director. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  an  ad- 
ditional $100,000,000  has  been  added  to 
this  amount  by  the  Hoase  committee, 
and  tlie  Senate  committee  recommends 
concurrence  in  the  House  allowance  of 
$200,000,000. 

As  indicated  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage, the  unprecedented  damage  done 
by  the  disasters  makes  quick  enactment 
of  this  supplemental  by  the  Congress  an 
urgent  matter. 

In  administering  the  disaster  relief 
program,  the  committee  directs  that  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  main- 
tain the  closest,  supervision  over  the 
disbursement  of  funds  available  to  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  and 
other  Federal  agencies,  so  that  those 
designated  areas  most  in  need  will  re- 
ceive the  maximum  assistance  available 
under  existing  laws  and  regulations. 

While  OEP  officials  have  been  in- 
structed to  cut  through  any  redtape  that 
would  delay  the  dispersal  of  moneys  to 
affected  jurisdictions,  the  committee  ex- 
perts that  OEP  officials  will  closely  moni- 
tor the  dispersal  and  expenditure  of 
funds  so  as  to  preclude  the  recurrence  of 
abuses  that  prevailed  after  the  Califor- 
nia earthquake  in  connection  with  Small 
Business  Administration  loans. 

The  $200,000,000  recommended,  to- 
gether with  the  $92,500,000  contained  in 
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the  Treasury  Department.  Postal  Service, 
and  general  Government  appropnauon 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1973.  pending  final 
conference  action  this  week,  plus  $6,000.- 
000  of  unobligated  funds,  provides  a  to- 
tal of  approximately  $298,500,000  to  be 
available  immediately. 

The  committee  was  informed  that  ac- 
tivities eligible  for  Federal  financial  aid 
include:  debris  and  wreckage  clearance; 
repair  and  replacement  of  public  facili- 
ties; emergency  mass  shelter:  temporary 
housing:  assistance  to  unemployed  indi- 
viduals; and  repair  of  damaged  public  fa- 
cilities under  construction. 

The  committee  will  consider  further 
supplemental  needs  after  the  current 
situation  stabilizes  and  a  more  accurate 
estimate  is  provided  in  the  following 
months. 

Bv  virtue  of  the  favorable  action  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  this  urgent 
budget  request,  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
committee  that  the  floor  amendment  to 
H.R.  15417 — the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
related  agencies  appropriation  bill, 
1973_which  provided  an  additional 
$200,000,000  for  disaster  relief,  is  no 
longer  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  my  re- 
marks, and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  everyone 
here  knows  what  this  is  all  about.  It  is  a 
$200  million  appropriation.  The  Presi- 
dent sent  a  special  budget  request  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Sen- 
ate. The  House,  in  its  wisdom,  saw  fit  to 
increase  his  request  to  $200  million.  We 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  concurred  with  the  House  action 
by  reporting  it  accordingly. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  .'^ay  on  this. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Senate 
other  than  to  commend  the  committee 
and  express  my  thanks  on  behalf  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
other  States  similarly  affected  by  the 
disastrous  flood.  This  is  an  emergency 
matter  and  I  am  most  grateful  that  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Arkansas 
and  New  Mexico  have  brought  this  mat- 
ter to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  want  to  say  that  in 
view  of  this,  the  action  taken  on  the 
HEW  appropriation  bill  will  no  longer  be 
necessary.  The  appropriation  made  for 
disaster  relief  is  that  bill  is  taken  care  of 
by  this  House  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  agree. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  concur  in  the  remarks  just  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Last  week,  I  flew  over  the  flood  damage 
in  western  New  York.  The  situation  is, 
indeed,  serious  and  very  urgent.  I  believe 
that  we  are  responding  to  that  situation 
with  a  commendable  sense  of  urgency. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  iMr.  Montoya)  for  his 
quick  action  on  this  matter,  but  I  hope 
that  in  the  future  we  will  do  all  we  can 
to  encourage  flood  insurance,  reduction 
of  the  rates,  and  a  means  of  providing 
information  to  the  people  that  flood  in- 
surance is  available,  so  that  we  will  have 
more  flood  insurance. 


Even  with  the  money  that  we  are  put- 
ting into  the  disaster  reUef  fund  through 
the  joint  resolution,  it  certainly  will  by 
no  means  be  sufficient  to  give  substantial 
help  to  those  people  who  have  suffered 
such  great  losses  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
astrous floods. 

I  am  sure  the  committee  is  aware  of 
this.  I  hope  that  we  will  get  on  with  en- 
couraging more  people  around  the  coun- 
try to  take  use  of  the  public  funds  and 
to  be  knowledgeable  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  tlie  remarks  oi  the  dis- 
tinguisiied  Republican  leader.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  the 
verv  prompt  action  he  has  taken  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Stafford  < .  The  time  \ielded  to  the  Sen- 
ator expired, 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  an  additional 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  we  have  had  flood  relief  programs. 
There  have  been  programs  that  promised 
relief,  but  have  not  delivered.  This  is  an 
opportunity  to  show  the  people  that  the 
Government  is  responsive  to  human 
needs.  That  is  what  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment addresses  itself  to.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  it. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  support  this  bill,  which  provides 
$200  million  for  disaster  relief  for  the 
States  which  were  so  hard  hit  by  the  re- 
cent flooding. 

Regrettably,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  suffered  the  most  damage. 
This  was  the  worst  economic  disaster  in 
the  history  of  my  State.  At  least  50  people 
lost  their  Uves.  about  250,000  were  made 
liomeless,  100  communities  were  with- 
out enough  drinking  water,  and  total 
damages  will  probably  be  well  in  excess 
of  $1  billion. 

I  had  the  opportuiiity  to  tour  my  State 
last  Saturday,  and  I  could  hardly  believe 
what  I  saw.  Homes,  businesses,  farms, 
public  buildings — all  under  the  flood- 
waters.  People  totally  dispossessed  and 
cut  off  from  assistance  until  boats  and 
helicopters  could  get  to  them.  This  was 
truly  a  disaster  of  major  proportions. 

The  Red  Cross  currently  estimates  that 
about  37,000  Pennsylvania  families  suf- 
fered losses  in  the  floods.  About  780 
homes  were  destroyed,  approximately 
15,000  suffered  major  damage,  and  an- 
other 25,000  had  minor  damage. 

More  than  2.500  businesses  were  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  and  2.100  farm  build- 
ings were  damaged. 

The  State  department  of  transporta- 
tion estimates  highway  damage  at  some- 
where around  $550  million.  About  126 
bridges  were  damaged;  S40  to  S50  million 
of  damage  was  done  to  educational  insti- 
tutions. Railroads  suffered  damages  of 
$50  to  $60  million. 

It  has  so  far  been  impossible  to  get  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  total  damages 
to  the  private  sector  and  to  mdustrj'. 

I  am  pleased  that  Pi-esident  Nixon  has 
already  taken  action  to  designate  more 
than  half  of  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania 
as  Federal  disaster  areas.  I  am  sure  that 


more  counties  will  be  added  to  that  list 
as  additional  estimates  of  damages  are 
received. 

Earher  this  week,  the  Senate  agreed  to 
an  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Scott, 
myself,  and  Senator  Mathlas  to  the  La- 
bor-HEW  appropriations  bill,  also  for 
$200  million.  I  am  pleased  that  the  House 
and  Senate  have  today  agreed  in  this 
special  appropriations  bill  to  provide  the 
same  amount,  and  this  vehicle  will  com- 
plete the  legislative  process  even  more 
quickly  than  the  other  bill. 

We  must  not.  however,  lose  sight  of  the 
fc'.ct  that  these  funds  represent  only  a 
beginmng  toward  the  Federal  support 
which  will  eventually  be  needed.  Con- 
gress has  never  yet  failed  to  pronde  all 
the  funds  necessary  to  support  disaster 
relief  requests  made  by  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness.  Additional 
Federal  help  will  be  needed,  but  this  is 
a  good  beginning. 

On  behalf  of  my  constituents  in  Penn- 
sylvania. I  wish  to  thank  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  and  the  House  for  their 
quick  action  in  providing  these  urgently 
needed  funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1238 1 
was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 


CONTINUING   APPROPRIATIONS. 
1973 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res.  1234* 
making  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing business  is  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

On  page  4.  line  9.  after  the  word  "Subsec- 
tion" add:  "except  as  hereafter  provided  for 
activities  and  programs  financed  by  Foreign 
Assistance  and  Related  Programs  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1972". 

On  page  4,  line  24.  after  the  word  "amend- 
ed" and  before  the  semicolon  Insert:  ": 
Provided.  That  obligations  Incurred  In  any 
one  quarter  under  the  authority  of  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  activities  and  pro- 
grams financed  by  the  Foreign  Assistance 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriation  Act. 
1972  (Public  Law  92-242)  shall  not  exceed 
one-founh  of  the  annual  rate  of  new  obUga- 
tlonal  authority  appropriated  In  said  Act  or 
the  fiscal  year  1973  budget  estimate  of  new 
obllgatlonal  authority  for  such  activities  and 
programs,  whichever  Is  lower". 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  the  floor?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr,    President,    I 
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yield   1   minutes   to   the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 


HIGH-SPEED    GROUND    TRANSPOR- 
TATION—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  iS.  979)  to  extend  the  act  of 
September  30,  1965,  as  amended  by  the 
lets  cf  July  24.  1968,  and  October  13, 
1970.  relating  to  high-speed  ground 
transportation,  by  removing  the  termi- 
nation date  thereof.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stafford  I.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
pre.sent  consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

<The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  28,  1972,  at  pages 
22997-22998.1 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ferees have  completed  work  on  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  Senate 
on  the  high-speed  ground  legislation, 
S.  979.  The  conference  report  sets  forth 
the  results  of  the  conferees'  effort,  but  I 
would  like  to  make  brief  comment  about 
just  two  items. 

The  Senate  "ersion  would  have  re- 
quired the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion in  considering  proposals  or  applica- 
tions for  research  and  development  and 
demonstration  projects  to  give  "highest 
priority  to  those  proposals  or  applica- 
tions which  will  substantially  increase 
employment  in  labor  areas."  The  labor 
areas  which  would  receive  attention  are 
described  in  both  the  Senate  and  House 
versions.  The  House  bill  took  a  little 
different  approach  to  the  problem  of 
insuring  that  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment would  receive  attention  in  the 
awarding  of  contracts.  The  Conference 
Committee  agreed  that  the  relevant  lan- 
guage should  require  the  Secretary  to 
give  "priority  to  proposals  which  will  in- 
crease employment  in  labor  areas."  This 
language  meets  the  objectives  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  preferable  to  using  the  term 
"higher  priority"  because  that  would  im- 
ply that  there  are  certain  degrees  of  pri- 
ority; so  it  is  clear  that  the  Senate  ob- 
jective has  been  achieved. 

The  other  most  significant  part  of  the 
conference  agreement  relates  to  the 
House  originated  amendments  to  part  V 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  which 
would  e.xtend  the  life  of  the  loan  guar- 
antees under  that  part  to  25  years  in  lieu 
of  the  existing  15  years.  This  does  not 
authorize  any  new  loan  guarantees.  It 
merely  extends  the  life  of  the  loans  which 
have  already  been  made  pursuant  to  part 
V.  The  Senate  conferees,  consistent  with 
recent  action  by  the  Senate  and  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  urged  that 
certain  safeguards  be  imposed  to  insure 
that  any  Federal  aid  is  used  for  congres- 
slonally  designated  purposes.  As  the 
manager's  comments  in  the  report  indi- 
cate, the  conferees  felt  that  this  confer- 
ence '.vas  not  the  appropriate  time  to  con- 
sider  the  addition  of  such  safeguards. 


Committee  members  from  both  Houses, 
however,  strongly  indicated  the  need  for 
safeguards  and  limitations  in  any  future 
transportation  assistance  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  conferees 
have  developed  a  good  piece  of  legislation 
and  I  recommend  that  the  Senate  ap- 
prove the  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
sets  forth  the  results  of  the  conference 
efforts.  We  had  some  amendments  In  dis- 
agreement which  have  been  worked  out 
satisfactorily  to  both  Houses.  I  think  it 
is  satisfactory  to  the  objectives  of  the 
Senate. 

I  move  that  the  conference  report  be 
agreed  to. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


CONTINUING   APPROPRIATIONS, 
1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  1234)  making  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
pending  amendment  would  provide  a 
mild  limitation  in  the  part  of  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  relating  to  foreign  as- 
sistance so  that  we  could  have  some  re- 
straint on  the  amount  of  money  which 
would  be  irrevocably  tied  diu-ing  the  pe- 
riod of  this  continuing  resolution.  If  we 
do  not  do  that,  we  are  providing  an  open 
invitation  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  repeat  what  they  did  last  year,  to  put 
the  Senate  in  a  position  where  we  have 
no  opportunity  to  establish  a  spending 
level  for  foreign  military  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  very  briefly  point 
out  what  was  done  last  year.  We  passed 
a  continuing  resolution  on  July  1.  1971, 
that  provided  that  foreign  assistance 
could  be  continued  at  "a  rate  of  operation 
not  in  excess  of  the  ciu^rent  rate  or  the 
rate  provided  in  the  budget  estimate, 
whichever  is  lower." 

With  nothing  but  that  language  in 
hand,  the  Department  of  Defense  went  to 
the  Treasury  5  days  later  and  drew  down 
71  percent  of  the  armual  amount  estab- 
lished by  the  continuing  resolution. 

By  the  time  we  went  to  conference  with 
the  House,  they  had  drawn  down  about 
$500  million.  What  the  Senate  did  was  to 
pass  a  military  assistance  bill  that  pro- 
vided for  only  $350  million.  The  House 
provided  $500  million.  In  conference  we 
were  unable  to  negotiate,  let  alone  to 
hold  out  for  the  Senate  figure  of  $350 
million.  We  were  locked  into  the  House 
figure. 

That  question  of  how  much  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  would  spend  for  for- 
eign military  assistance  was  not  decided 
by  the  Senate.  It  was  decided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

With  that  in  mind.  I  brought  up  an 
amendment  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  the  day  before  yesterday.  It 
was  suggested  that  we  have  a  hearing  on 
Thursday.  We  had  a  hearing.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  Department  of  Defense 


come  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  explain  why  they  had  taken 
this  action.  It  was  also  suggested  that  we 
have  the  head  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  Mr.  Weinberger  ap- 
pear. The  Department  of  Defense  did 
not  send  Mr.  Moot,  its  Comptroller  or  his 
deputy.  Mr.  Beazier  or  anyone  else.  In 
mj-  opinion,  the  reason  they  did  not  send 
a  representative  was  that  they  had  no 
justification  for  their  action  last  year. 

During  the  more  than  25  years  that 
Mr.  Scott  has  been  on  this  staff  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  he  says  that 
he  knows  of  no  cases  in  which  any  de- 
partment refused  to  appear  or  to  send  a 
representative  when  requested  by  the 
committee. 

This  alone  should  be  enough  to  shame 
us  into  iiome  kind  of  restraint  on  what 
they  can  do.  If  we  do  not  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  they  can  do  the  same  thing 
again.  They  will  then  have  taken  the 
authority  that  Congress  has  over  the 
purse.  They  can  determine  how  much 
money  the  President  can  spend. 

Why  did  they  not  appear?  There  was 
no  explanation  of  what  happened  last 
year.  They  could  not  justify  it,  and  they 
knew  it.  They  knew  also  that  if  they 
came  they  would  be  asked  to  explain 
their  plans  under  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. In  truth  they  would  iiave  to  say 
they  were  going  to  do  the  same  thing 
again  just  as  soon  as  they  could  get 
their  hands  on  the  continuing  resolution. 
If  the  Department  of  Defense  can  end- 
run  the  Senate  as  it  did  last  year,  I  do 
not  know  what  the  Government  agencies 
will  do.  Perhaps  they  will  as.sume  that 
they  can  do  the  same  thing. 

I  think  that  the  opponents  of  this 
amendment,  in  view  of  past  history,  are 
suggesting  that  we  issue  a  blank  check. 
That  is  what  it  would  be.  This  means 
that  the  executive  branch  can  deter- 
mine how  much  they  can  spend.  They 
can  go  right  up  to  S550  million  during 
this  term. 

This  is  what  I  propose.  What  I  propose 
is  in  addition  to  the  authority  the  Pres- 
ident already  has — which  is  consider- 
able. He  has  SI  billion  in  the  foreign 
assistance  pipeline.  In  addition  he  has 
$300  million  of  emergency  authority  by 
which  he  can  transfer  Department  of  De- 
fense stocks  to  foreign  countries.  My 
amendment  would  provide  not  simply  the 
pro  rata  amount  for  the  6  weeks,  it 
would  provide  that  3  months"  authority 
could  be  drawTi  down  during  the  6-week 
period.  It  would  provide  for  $125  million, 
so  that  the  restraint  I  am  suggesting  is 
very  mild  indeed.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  fully  warranted.  If  we  do  not  do 
this,  we  are  asking  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  hold  us  in  the  kind  of  con- 
tempt they  have  already  shown  for  us. 
Mr.  SY^^NGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  am 
I  to  understand  that  the  chairman  of 
this  Appropnations  Subcommittee  re- 
quested witnesses  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  discuss  money  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  wanted  appropriated, 
but  the  Department  refused  to  appear? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  message  came  that 
they  would  send  no  one.  Furthermore, 
since  this  was  brought  out  in  discussion 
on  the  floor— and  it  appears  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  yesterday — there 
has  been  no  apology.  There  has  been  no 
word  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  thev  have  an  explanation,  no  word 
whatever.  They  will  once  again  do  what 
they  did  before.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  'Mr.  Fulbright)  is  wasting  liis 
time  in  discussing  the  foreign  assistance 

bill-  ^,     ^ 

He  might  as  well  close  down  his  shop. 

He  cannot  reduce  it.  They  will  be  able 
to  go  10  S550  million  and  there  is  noth- 
ing the  Senate  could  do  to  prevent  it. 
Even  if  the  Senate  were  to  vote  imani- 
mouslv  for  3200  million  or  $300  million 
or  $400  million,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense could  obligate  $550  million  and  we 
would  be  unable  to  do  anything  about  it, 
unless  we  do  as  I  suggest. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  say  to  the 
able  Senator  that  this  distresses  me  but 
does  not  surprise  me.  having  watched  the 
recent  operations  of  this  Government. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  minutes. 
Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,    a 

parliamentary  inquiry.      

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Do  we  not  have  1 
hour  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  ask  that  the  time 
I  heretofore  yielded  be  taken  out  of  that 

hour.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  there  1  hour  on 

the  amendment  also?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is, 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  time  on  my 
side  of  the  amendment.  Time  on  the 
amendment  is  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong>.  I  do  not  con- 
trol that. 

Mr.  SY^^NGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield  me  5  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  FONG.  The  time  on  the  bill  is  con- 
trolled by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  able  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. Mr.  President,  some  time  back  the 
Senate  approved  a  loan  to  an  aircraft 
company  for  $250  malUon.  Some  of  us 
thought  this  wrong,  because  it  placed 
the  Government  in  private  enterprise, 
but  the  loan  was  passed  and  the  guaran- 
tee bond  was  set  up. 

Yesterday  I  made  a  statement  on  the 
floor  to  present  the  fact  that  when  the 
General  Accounting  Office  requested  in- 


formation from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment— the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be- 
ing Chairman  of  the  Loan  Guarantee 
Board— the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  and  his  people  were  in 
effect,  told  to  go  sell  their  papers.  They 
were  just  not  interested  in  giving  the 
information  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

This  is  getting  to  be  a  truly  extraordi- 
nary situation.  As  I  mentioned  yesterday, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  is  often 
called  the  watchdog  of  the  Treasury.  Ap- 
parently they  want  this  watchdog  to  be 
not  only  toothless  but  blindfolded. 

They  want  to  proceed  with  the  details 
of  this  loan  any  way  they  decide,  with- 
out any  review,  and  regardless  of  the 
fact  the  money  was  both  authorized  and 
appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

I  can  only  again  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  who  already  has  done 
much  to  protect  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  in  this  field,  that  what  is  going 
on  does  not  surprise  me.  This  adminis- 
tration wants  to  operate  on  its  own.  with- 
out being  bothered  by  the  Congress.  This 
is  another  illustration  of  what  was  de- 
veloped yesterday  with  respect  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the 
Treasury  Department. 

The  dignity  of  the  Senate  requires 
there  be  some  accounting  of  the  money 
we  both  authorize  and  appropriate.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  pointed  out  on 
the  floor  today  that  for  every  tax  dollar 
paid  in.  17  cents  goes  for  interest  on 
the  Federal  debt  alone. 

Let  me  again  commend  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  bringing  up  this 
matter,  as  he  has  many  other  matters  in 
the  interest  of  the  taxpayers. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  given 
favorable  consideration,  and  thank  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  for 
vielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BR(X)KE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
condone  the  refusal  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  send  a  witness  before  the 
subcommittee  meeting  called  by  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  but  I  think  the 
record  should  show  we  held  the  full  Ap- 
propriation Committee  meeting  on  one 
afternoon  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  notified  that  evening  to  send  a 
representative  to  appear  before  the  sub- 
committee the  following  morning,  as  I 
recall  the  facts.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense did  not  send  a  witness,  which,  as  I 
said,  I  do  not  condone. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  also  asked  Mr.  Weinberger 
from  OMB  to  come  and  he  did.  I  think 
we  had  a  verv  fruitful  hearing  with  the 
testimony  submitted  by  Mr.  Weinberger. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  great  sym- 
pathy for  the  intent  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  There  is  a 
very  serious  problem  arising.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  been  pretty 
much  at  the  mercy  of  the  departments 
and  agencies  under  continuing  resolu- 
tions because  most  of  these  departments 
and  agencies  predict  that  the  Senate  will 
appropriate  at  least  at  the  funding  level 


or  at  an  amount  to  exceed  that.  That  has 
been  the  fact  in  the  past  and  most  of 
the  appropriations  are  greater  than  the 
funding  level. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  ha^  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  in  an  in- 
stance such  as  the  present  instance  there 
is  a  cutback  and  the  agency  or  depart- 
ment has  already  spent  the  money  and 
they  come  back  and  ask  for  additional 
money  in  a  supplemental  appropriation. 
It  is  very  easily  understood  that  this  Is  a 
system  we  have  to  curb  and  correct.  Mr. 
Weinberger  in  his  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  made  several  proposals  as 
to  how  OMB  could  be  helpful  in  this 
regard:  I  think  bulletins  that  would  be 
sent  to  all  agencies,  controls  that  could 
be  put  into  effect  by   OMB   which,   of 
course,  unfortunately,  he  did  not  guar- 
antee. But  nevertheless  he  pledged  his 
full    cooperation    in    his    testimony    in 
which  he  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator's  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  that  all  things  considered,  we 
should  give  some  flexibility  in  the  instant 
case.  I  know  the  Senator's  amendment 
directs  itself  to  military  assistance.  But 
included  also  would  be  the  Peace  Corps 
and  Bangladesh,  which  as  I  read  it.  would 
be  seriously  injured. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
maintain  the  Peace  Corps  would  be  in- 
jured by  the  proposal  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  made? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  think  it  might  be  and 
I  would  like  to  discuss  it  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Hawaii  argued  tliat  also,  that  the  Peace 
Corps  would  be  affected.  Let  me  say  both 
Senators  are  wrong. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  answering  the 
question 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Very  well. 
Mr.  BR(X)KE.  The  Peace  Corps  has  to 
hire  its  people  in  the  summer  months 
or  probably  would  not  be  able  to  do  so  if 
it  were  restricted  under  this  one-fourth 
provision. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  absolutely 
wrong.  I  have  a  letter  from  the  Director 
of  the  Budget,  the  Division  of  Action, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  Peace  Corps. 
It  states  that  the  Peace  Corps  will  obli- 
gate $13.6  million  through  August  18. 
1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  the  Senator  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  would  provide 
them  with  over  318  million  so  that  they 
would  be  well  within  the  amount  pro- 
dded. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Wisconi-in  comment  on  the  effect  on 
Bangladesh  relief? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  far  as  Bangladesh 
relief  is  concerned,  there  is  substantial 
money  in  the  pipeUne.  I  understand 
money  is  in  the  pipeline  and  there  is  a 
subsidv  authorization  for  an  additional 
SI 00  million.  A  continuing  resolution  is 
not  designed  to  cope  with  emergency 
situations. 
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Mr.  BROOKE.  We  already  have  an 
emergency  in  Bangladesh. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Sure,  and  we  have 
already  appropnaced  more  than  $100 
million. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Would  they  be  injured 
bv  the  Senators  amendment? 
"Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  think  not. 
Mr  BROOKE.  Does  the  Senator  think 
it  fair  to  have  his  amendment  affect  only 
the  Defense  Department  and  not  have 
It  extend  to  other  agencies  and  det>art- 
ments'!' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  does  not  affect  the 
Defense  Department  as  far  as  their  own 
operations  are  concerned.  It  affects  only 
foreign  military  assistance  and  other  for- 
eign assistance  activities.  The  reason  is 
that  this  is  where  the  abuses  have  been. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  lias  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
Senator  5  minutes 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Furthermore,  this  is 
one  area  in  which  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consm  has  jurisdiction  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  concerned  with  these 
activities.  Other  Senators  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  other  agencies.  I  have  jurisdiction 
and  direct  responsibility  only  in  the  sub- 
committee of  which  I  am  chairman.  Here 
there  has  been  an  abuse.  It  is  clear  to 
me  that  if  we  do  not  take  this  amend- 
ment, there  is  going  to  be  more  abuse. 

Mr.  BROOKE  The  Senator  says  there 
has  been  abuse  Do  we  know  there  has 
been  abuse  ^  The  facts  and  figures  do  not 
constitute  abuse.  We  do  not  know.  We 
probably  would  know  if  the  Defense  De- 
partment had  appeared  before  the  sub- 
committee and  given  testimony  and  an- 
swered questions  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  other  members  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  cannot  think  of  any 
person  offhand  for  whom  I  have  greater 
admiration  for  his  intelligence  than  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  He  is  an 
extraordmarily  able  man,  but  I  am  really 
shocked  that  the  Senator  does  not  con- 
sider It  an  abuse  when  the  Defense  De- 
partment spends  $500  million  after  the 
authorization  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  the  Senate  is  far  less  than 
that,  and  in  doing  so  it  means  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  have  no 
ability  to  exercise  our  clear  constitutional 
prerogative  to  limit  the  amounts  we 
spend  in  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  We  do  not  know 
whether  there  was  justification  for  that 
procedure  or  not. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  All  they  had  to  do 
was  come  up  and  tell  us. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  agree.  We  should  have 

had  a  hearing 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  We  had  a  hearing. 
The  Senator  suggested  it. 

Mr.  BROOKE  I  did  suggest  it.  We  no- 
tified the  Defense  Department  one  eve- 
ning to  appear  on  the  next  day.  They 
did  not  appear.  I  am  just  suggesting  that 
this  Ls  such  a  drastic  step.  I  would  like 
to  have  hearings  to  find  out  why  the 
Defense  Department  acted  in  the  man- 
ner it  did.  I  would  also  like  to  know 
whether  there  are  other  agencies  and 
departments  that  have,  as  the  Senator 
has  said,  abused  it. 
Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Weinberger  was 


able  to  come  before  the  committee.  He 
was  able  to  prepare  a  statement  and  file 
It.  With  all  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  employees  they  have  in  the  Defense 
Department,  I  cannot  understand  why 
they  cannot  answer  a  very  simple  ques- 
tion about  what  they  are  going  to  do 
in  the  next  few  weeks  and  why  they  did 
what  they  did  last  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr,  Weinberger's  testi- 
mony was  merely  on  accounting  pro- 
cedural matters.  It  was  not  on  specific 
matters  which  we  asked  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  supply  to  us. 

I  am  not  arguing  with  the  Senator 
whether  or  not  they  should  have  been 
there.  I  think  they  should  have  been 
there,  but  I  am  saying  that  what  we  re- 
quired from  them  may  have  required  a 
longer  time  than  Mr.  Weinberger's  sim- 
ply answering  on  general  accounting 
procedures. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  U  they  had  any- 
thing, they  could  have  communicated 
with  the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  who  is 
fighting  their  battle  down  here,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota.  We  did  not  have  any 
information  from  the  gentlemen. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  With  all  due  respect  to 
my  able  chairman,  I  am  not  fighting 
their  battle. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Hawaii  has  been  doing  a  very  able  job  of 
defending  their  position. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  want  to  be  fair  about 
it.  The  Defense  Department  was  notified 
in  the  evening  and  "vas  told  to  report 
next  morning  and  present  specific  testi- 
mony on  this  alleged  abuse.  They  did  not 
do  so.  I  think  they  owed  the  distinguish- 
ed chairman  the  courtesy  of  notifying 
him  why  they  were  not  there  and  asking 
for  further  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  are  all  under  the 
gun.  They  knew  that  by  midnight  today 
this  continuing  resolution  would  pass. 
They  knew  they  were  going  to  have  to 
act  promptly.  They  knew  that  they  just 
could  not  put  it  off  for  1  week  or  2  weeks 
or  1  month.  Under  the  circumstances, 
they  could  have  made  an  answer.  It  is 
not  anything  that  required  research. 
They  could  have  answered  in  5  minutes. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  the  Senator  prepared 
to  say  no  agency  will  be  injured  by  this 
proposed  amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  certainly  pre- 
pared to  say  that,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  giving  them  this  au- 
thority. They  have  $300  million  in  emer- 
gency drawing  authority,  as  far  as  this 
is  concerned,  and  they  have  a  $1  billion 
backup  in  the  pipeline.  It  seems  to  me 
this  amendment  can  in  no  possible  way 
provide  any  injury. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Would  the  able  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  agree  that  this  amend- 
ment should  apply  across  the  board  to 
all  departments  and  agencies  imder  the 
continuing  resolution? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  is  up  to 
the  various  committee  members  and  the 
chairmen  of  the  subcommittees.  As  far 
as  my  committee  is  concerned,  it  should 
apply. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  As  a  matter  of  sound 
procedure? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  favor  that, 
but  I  would  certainly  not  press  it  to- 


night, because  we  do  not  have  the  in- 
formation as  to  other  agencies,  and  I  can 
think  of  exceptions,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, for  example,  because  they  have 
tremendous  problems  in  the  next  few 
weeks  and  months  with  forest  fires. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  should  be  a  little 
more  accurate  with  his  information  and 
the  things  he  is  saying  here  tonight.  For 
example,  he  said  a  while  ago  Mr.  Moot. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
Comptroller,  refused  to  appear.  Mr.  Moot 
was  out  of  town.  I  can  understand,  if 
the  Senator  is  dependent  for  informa- 
tion on  his  assistant  sitting  next  to  him, 
how  he  would  be  confused. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No,  I  am  not  de- 
pendent on  the  assistant  next  to  me.  Last 
night  when  we  were  debating  this  mat- 
ter, I  made  it  clear  that  Mr.  Moot  was 
out  of  town.  The  Record  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

We  Invited  two  agencies  to  send  repre- 
sentatives. We  invited  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  send  the  head  of  that 
office.  Mr.  Weinberger.  Mr.  Weinberger  ap- 
peared. He  was  an  excellent  witness.  He  made 
a  good,  terse  statement.  He  responded  In  de- 
tail for  an  hour. 

We  also  asked  the  Comptroller  of  the  De- 
fense IDepartment.  Mr.  Robert  Moot,  to  ap- 
pear. We  found  that  he  was  out  of  the  coun- 
try, and  we  asked  his  deputy,  Mr.  Brazier, 
to  appear.  We  asked  Admiral  Peek,  the  Di- 
rector of  Military  Assistance  or  the  comptrol- 
ler of  the  military  assistance  program.  Mr. 
von  Marbod  to  appear.  We  were  even  willing 
to  accept  the  congressional  liaison  ofHcer 
Donald  Floyd.  In  fact,  if  they  had  sent  a  war- 
rant officer  or  a  PPC.  It  at  least  would  have 
been  an  indication  of  some  respect  for  the 
committee.  But  nobody  appeared. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  Senator  said  a  while 
ago  that  Mr.  Moot  refused  to  testify.  He 
did  not  say  he  was  out  of  town. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  said  Mr.  Moot 
could  not  be  here,  and  that  Mr.  Brazier 
was  not  here. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Why  did  the  Senator 
not  tell  the  Senate  that  today? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  said  that.  I  clearly 
called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
that. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  Senator  did  not  say 
here  today  that  Mr.  Moot  was  out  of  the 
city. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sorry  the  Sen- 
ator is  confused,  but  I  believe  the  record 
will  bear  me  out. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  transcript  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  iMr.  Proxmirei  had  to  say,  be 
brought  here  for  readins; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would  the 
Senator  repeat  that  request?  We  were 
unable  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  PROXMIRE'  said  he  asked  Mr. 
Moot  to  appear  and  that  he  refused.  He 
did  not  say  to  the  Senate  today  that  Mr. 
Moot  was  out  of  town  at  the  time  the 
request  wa.s  made.  He  is  still  out  of  town. 
All  I  asked  was  that  the  tian.'^cript  of  his 
earlier  remarks  be  read  to  the  Senate. 

Ordinarily  I  would  not  ob.iect  to  this 
kind  of  amendment  going  to  the  House 
but  there  just  is  not  time  before  adjourn- 
ment They  certainly  would  not  accept  it. 
Let  me  read  from  the  amendment  itself: 

On  page  4.  line  9.  nfrcr  the  word  "Sub- 
section" add:   "except  as  hereafter  provided 
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for  activities  and  programs  financed  by  For- 
eign Assistance  and  Related  Programs  Appro- 
priation Act,  1972". 

That  goes  far  beyond  any  military 
matters  and  if,  as  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts suggested,  we  needed  a  lot  of 
money  for  famine  relief  in  Bangladesh, 
we  would  want  to  be  able  to  give  them 
what  is  needed. 

The  Senator  first  proposed  1 -month 
limitation.  He  now  changed  it  to  one 
quarter,  but  when  we  have  assistance  for 
famine  and  floods,  we  cannot  tie  it  down 
to  a  specific  time  period. 

I  do  not  exctise  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment for  not  sending  someone  over  here 
to  testify.  Probably  they  did  not  have 
anyone  on  hand  who  understood  or  was 
familiar  with  the  subject  matter,  but  they 
should  have  sent  someone  here.  However, 
they  did  have  a  problem  in  handling  for- 
eign assistance  last  year.  There  were  five 
continuing  resolutions  to  contend  with, 
and  most  of  them  were  different  from 
each  other,  involving  a  different  amount 
of  money. 

So  I  could  understand  why  they  would 
have  a  real  problem. 

As  I  said  before,  ordinarily  I  would  not 
object  too  much  to  this  kind  of  an 
amendment,  because  the  House  would 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  it  and  would 
not  agree  to  it,  but  we  are  under  the 
gun.  I  doubt  if  we  could  get  a  quorum 
of  the  committee.  It  took  us  an  hour  to 
do  so  yesterday.  Most  members  wanted  to 
leave  town. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  letter  addressed  to  me  yester- 
day from  Mr.  Weinberger,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  also  a  statement  Mr.  Weinberger 
made  yesterday  at  the  hearing  of  the 
subcommittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

E.xECUTrvE  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Office  of  Management 
AND  Budget. 

Washington,  DC,  June  28. 1972. 
Hon.  Milton  R.  YotrNG, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Young:  This  letter  Is  to  ex- 
press our  strongest  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  Continuing  Resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1973  proposed  by  Senat^or  Prox- 
mlre  that  would  have  the  effect  of  limiting 
obligations  incurred  in  one  month  for  pro- 
grams financed  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriation  Act 
to  one-twelfth  of  the  authorized  annual 
rate. 

Such  an  amendment  would  impose  a 
totally  unworkable  and  arbitrary  restriction 
on  our  foreign  assistance  program  which 
would  have  drastic  consequences  for  U.S. 
foreign  policy  and  would  seriously  jeopardize 
many  of  our  vital  Interests.  Requirements 
for  funds  under  most  of  our  foreign  assist- 
ance programs  do  not  occur  in  equal 
monthly  installments.  In  the  case  of  develop- 
ment lending  or  supporting  aisslstance.  funds 
are  obligated  when  a  country  program  or 
project  is  ready  and  required.  Most  of  the 
countries  we  assist  have  constructed  their 
plans  on  the  assumption  that  U.S.  assist- 
ance will  be  available  on  a  timely  basis. 
Furthermore,  in  most  cases  our  assistance 
is  a  part  of  an  ongoing  program  which  will 
fall  or  be  seriously  hampered  if  we  are  un- 
able   to    provide    resources    when    needed. 


The  needs  of  individual  countries  are  not  a 
function  of  an  arbitrary  arithmetical  aver- 
age. For  example,  the  South  Vietnamese 
stabilization  program  would  be  irreparably 
set  back  if  the  US  were  unable  to  provide 
an  adequate  amount  of  assistance  on  a  time- 
ly basis. 

For  humanitarian  assistance,  £is  in  the 
case  of  Bangladesh,  funds  must  be  obligated 
when  disaster  occtirs  or  when  the  needs 
arise.  Of  course,  disasters  and  other  con- 
tingencies cannot  be  met  in  equal  install- 
ments. 

The  pattern  of  obligations  in  the  grant 
MAP  account  has  been  one  of  larger  com- 
mitments In  the  early  months  of  the  fiscal 
year.  The  primary  reason  for  this  has  been 
that  defense  articles  for  military  assistance 
programs  are  procured  through  the  U.S. 
military  services.  The  military  services  place 
orders  "for  certain  types  of  equipment  peri- 
odically. Failure  of  the  program  to  obligate 
funds  to  meet  its  worldwide  requirements 
at  the  time  the  service  Is  about  to  procure 
may  mean  a  considerable  delay  in  the  avail- 
ability of  these  items  or  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  the  items.  A  one-twelfth  per  month 
limitation  on  obligations  could  force  the 
program  to  miss  a  service  procurement  or 
force  the  program  to  use  up  all  its  available 
funds,  leaving  nothing  for  salaries,  training 
and  other  continuing  requirements. 

To  coincide  with  the  school  year  of  host 
countries  the  Peace  Corps  trains  nearly  40 '^o 
of  volunteers  in  the  nionths  of  July  and 
August,  and  obligations  rate  such  as  that 
proposed  in  this  amendment  would  disrupt 
the  Peace  Corps  training  cycle  and  inter- 
fere with  the  scheduled  placement  of  volun- 
teers overseas. 

According,   we   strongly   recommend   that 
this  amendment  not  be  inserted  in  the  Con- 
tinuing Resolution. 
Sincerely, 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger. 

Director. 

Statement  of  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Direc- 
tor, Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Before  ti-e  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Op- 
erations OF  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  am  appearing  in  response  to  your 
request  to  discuss  certain  concerns  that  I 
understand  you  have  regarding  obligations 
by  agencies  under  the  annual  Continuing 
Resolutions. 

As  I  have  testified  in  previous  appearances 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
practice  of  operating  the  government  on 
the  basis  of  Continuing  Resolutions  is  not 
good  management.  President  Nixon  said  in 
his  budget  message  this  past  January:  "The 
American  people  deserve,  and  our  govern- 
ment requires,  a  more  orderly  and  more  ra- 
tional budget  process.  The  preparation  of 
this  budget,  like  those  of  other  recent  years, 
has  been  handicapped  by  the  delays  in  enact- 
ment of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
which  began  last  July  1.  There  is  still  orie 
1972  appropriations  bill  which  has  not  been 
enacted  as  I  UTlte  this,  twelve  months  after 
I  submitted  the  1972  budget.  Moreover,  the 
uncertainties  and  hesitation  caused  by  these 
delays  in  congressional  action  have  hindered 
the  orderly  management  of  government." 

Nevertheless,  the  practice  of  passing  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  bills  well  after 
the  beglniUng  of  the  fiscal  year  has  evolved, 
and  we  have  attempted  to  live  with  this 
system. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  one  conse- 
quence of  this  system  is  that  during  the 
period  they  are  covered  by  Contintilng  Reso- 
lutions the  agencies  are  able  to  operate  out- 
side some  of  the  normal  restraints.  For  ex- 
ample, they  are  allowed  to  obligate  funds 
without  prior  apportionment  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Apportionments 
are  not  practical  in  the  short  successive  time 


periods  of  the  Resolutions  and  are  not  re- 
quired by  law  until  the  regular  appropria- 
tions are  enacted. 

The  Continuing  Resolution  problem  be- 
came most  serious  last  year.  The  foreign  as- 
sistance appropriations  bUl  was  not  enacted 
until  March  1972.  nine  months  Into  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  In  that  period  there  were 
five  enactments  of  Continuing  Resolutions, 
allowing  three  different  rates  of  obligations 
for  the  programs  covered  by  that  appropria- 
tion bUl  During  that  period  decisions  had 
to  be  made  regarding  the  obligation  of  funds 
for  the  administration  of  those  programs. 
In  short,  we  were  facing  a  very  unusual  situ- 
ation with  respect  to  foreign  assistance  legis- 
lation, while  program  requirements  were  pro- 
ceeding apace.  The  patterns  of  obligations 
adopted  by  the  heads  of  the  affected  agencies 
during  that  time  were  governed  heavily  by 
operational  and  administrative  considera- 
tions. If  your  Committee  seeks  to  examine 
those  patterns  in  any  detail,  it  wUl  be  neces- 
sar>'  for  you  to  discuss  your  questions  with 
them. 

I  understand  that  your  Committee  is  con- 
cerned about  what  you  believe  to  be  exces- 
sive obligations  in  some  of  these  programs 
during  the  period  of  last  years  Continuing 
Resolutions.  And  I  understand  that  there 
was  consideration  of  enacting  a  requirement 
limiting  monthly  obligations  to  one-twelfth 
of  the  authorized  rate  m  this  year's  Resolu- 
tion. In  my  letter  to  Senator  McClellan  yes- 
terday I  Indicated  that  I  thought  that  such 
a  requirement  would  be  unworkable  and 
would  Jeopardize  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
grams. The  pattern  of  obligations  varies  con- 
siderably among  programs  and.  except  for 
those  primarily  available  for  salaries  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  rarely  comes  out  In 
equal  monthly  installments.  I  Just  do  not 
think  control  through  a  common  mathe- 
matical formula  applicable  to  disparate  pro- 
grams will  work  or  is  desirable. 

As  we  have  stated  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, the  basic  solution  is  for  the  Congpress 
to  enact  the  necessary  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation bills  before  the  start  of  each 
fiscal  year. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  one  thing  we  might  do 
to  try  to  alleviate  the  concern  expressed  by 
your  Committee.  We  could  take  steps  to  as- 
sure that  all  departments  and  agencies  are 
advised  of  your  concern  and  are  cognizant 
of  the  importance  of  obligating  fiscal  year 
1973  funds  under  the  Continuing  Resolution 
at  rates  which  will  not  tend  to  close  off  the 
Congress's  options  in  acting  on  the  regular 
appropriations  bills.  I  am  wUling  to  issue  an 
OMB  Bulletin  to  that  effect  next  week. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  understand  what 
we  are  doing  here  this  afternoon.  We 
have  before  us  a  continuing  resolution 
to  provide  funds  for  all  of  the  agencies 
and  departments  that  have  not  yet  had 
their  appropriations  bills  passed  and 
signed  by  the  President.  All  these  agen- 
cies and  departments  will  not  be  able  to 
function  if  we  do  not  have  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  passed  today.  Today 
is  the  last  day  of  the  session  before  we 
leave  for  our  recess. 

What  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  trying  to  do  is  single  out — 
and  I  use  the  words  "single  out"  ad- 
visedly— just  the  proe^rams  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1972.  His 
amendment  provides  that  they  will  not 
be  able  to  spend  more  than  25  percent 
of  their  budget,  or  the  lowest  figure  as 
between  that  and  the  current  rate. 

Listening  to  the  Senator,  one  would 
think  that  the  Defense  Department  com- 
mitted an  illegal  act.  The  Senator  from 
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WL^consin  will  admit  that  what  was  done 
by  the  Deferuse  Department  in  drawing 
out  warrants  for  $374  million  5  days  after 
we  passed  the  continuing  resolution  was 
a  legal  act.  It  was  in  conformance  with 
the  continuing  resolution  which  we 
passed.  What  the  Senator  is  criticizing, 
and  what  he  is  concerned  about,  is  that 
5  days  after  we  passed  the  continuing 
resolution,  the  Defense  Department 
should  not  have  withdrawn  so  much 
monev.  But  the  fact  is  that  they  had  a 
warrant  for  $374  million,  and  they  were 
doing  it  within  the  purview  of  the  law. 
It  was  a  legal  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator is  not  limiting  the  amendment 
which  he  proposes  here,  of  25  percent, 
onlv  to  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram. Under  the  foreign  assistance  and 
related  programs  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  vear  1972,  to  which  his  amend- 
ment is  addressed,  we  have  the  following 
programs: 

Economic   Assistance. 

Worldwide  Technical  Assistance. 

Alliance  for  Progress  Technical  Assist- 
ance. 

International  Organizations  ana  Pro- 
grams. ^ 

Programs  Related  to  Population  Con- 
trol. .^  , 

American      Schools      and      Hospitals 

Abroad. 
Indus      Ba.sin      Development      Fund 

Grants. 

Indus  Basin  Development  Fund  Loans. 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Work  Agen- 
cies. 

Arab  Refugees. 

Contingency  fund. 

Refugee  Relief  Assistance,  East  Pakis- 
tan. 

Alliance    for    Progress    Development 

Loans. 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion. 

Inter-American    Social    Development 

Institute. 

Foreign  Military  Credit  Sales. 

Military  Credit  Sales  to  Israel. 

Peace   Corps. 

Ryukyu  Islands  Army  Administration. 

Assistance  to  Refugees  in  the  United 
States.  Cuban  Program. 

Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance. 

Asian  Development  Bank. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
Paid-in  Capital  and  Callable  Capital. 

Fund  for  Special  Operations. 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  Paid-in  Capital 
and  Callable  Capital. 

International  Development  Associa- 
tion. 

International  Monetary  Fund. 

Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States. 

And  also  the  Department  of  Labor 
Unemployment  Trust  Fund. 

All  of  these  programs,  Mr.  President, 
if  tins  amendment  i.s  agreed  to.  will  be 
affected  by  the  amendment.  Tlie  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  ju.st 
singling  out  these  programs  under  this 
one  appropriation  bill,  and  lets  all  of  the 
other  programs  go.  I  say.  Mr.  President, 
that  this  is  discriminatorv-,  it  is  unfair, 
and  it  should  not  be  allowed  in  thi.s  bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield  myself  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TheSena- 
tor  is  recognized  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment is  a  short-sighted  legislative  strait- 
jacket.  It  will  be  a  straitjacket  on  all 
programs  that  are  covered  by  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act.  The  amendment  will 
limit  the  flexibility  that  is  needed  to  get 
the  maximum  results  from  various  pro- 
grams. 

E\eryone  knows  that  certain  tsrpes  of 
programs  need  some  money  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year:  others  need  more  to- 
ward the  middle  or  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
There  are  also  programs  that  require 
money  evenly  throughout  the  year.  We 
have  programs  here  such  as  the  Peace 
Corps,  which  calls  for  40  percent  of  the 
funds  at  the  first  part  of  the  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  very 
ill-timed.  It  comes  at  this  11th  hour, 
when  the  Senate  is  ready  to  adjourn.  If 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to,  it  will  go  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
House  will  have  to  caU  for  a  conference. 
As  I  understand  from  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young),  Mr.  Mahon, 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  will  refuse  to  take  the 
amendment.  May  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator,  who  is  present  in  the  Chamber, 
to  confirm  that? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  That  is  correct.  They  do 
not  have  the  time,  and  there  are  too 
many  absentees. 

Mr.  FONG.  The  Senator  has  talked 
with  Representative  Mahon? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Yes,  I  have. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  Mahon  refuses  to  take 
the  amendment.  That  will  mean  that  this 
continuing  resolution  will  die.  If  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  dies,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  adjourn,  because  we  need  this 
money  for  the  fimctions  of  Government. 
And  if  we  go  home  the  President  is  sure 
to  call  us  back  into  session. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  should 
be  defeated,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  me 
time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  say  a  few  words  in  support  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. It  is  not  just  this  single  instance 
that  is  the  issue:  but  it  is  the  growing 
trend  throughout  the  executive  branch 
to  show  contempt  for  the  congressional 
role,  the  senatorial  role,  and  the  whole 
legislative  process. 

The  experience  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  upon  requesting  a  witness  is 
not  a  unique  experience.  The  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  had  many  a 
similar  experience  in  the  refusal  to  sup- 
ply information.  We  had  before  the  Sen- 
ate not  too  long  ago  an  instance  In  which 
the  USIA  refused  to  supply  information 
requested.  It  was  not  classified  informa- 


tion, but  it  was  called  an  internal  working 
document.  It  certainly  was  not  sensitive. 
They  refused  to  let  the  committee  have 
it. 

I  think  the  purpose  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  simply  to  try  to  estab- 
lish a  proper  working  relationship  with 
the  departments  and  agencies  for  which 
appropriations  are  requested.  I  have 
gotten  used  to  the  refusal  of  information 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  but 
I  thought  they  would  never  be  so  con- 
temptuous of  the  Senate  as  to  refuse  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  a  witness 
or  a  reply  to  a  letter  which  is  relevant  to 
the  issue,  because,  after  all.  that  commit- 
tee supplies  the  money.  But  they  did  in 
this  case,  and  I  tliink  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  ought  to  be  supported. 

I  recognize  the  difficulty.  This  always 
occurs  on  continuing  resolutions.  And  I 
want  to  say  one  further  word  at  this 
point.  The  reason  why  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  has  not  been  passed — it 
has  been  on  the  calendar  for  at  least 
4  weeks — is  because  the  Republicans  do 
not  wish  to  have  a  vote  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  The  other  items  in  the  bill 
that  were  controversial  could  have  been 
solved  in  a  few  days  debate.  But  they 
have  stalled  on  allowing  a  vote  on  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  It  has  been  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  month  now  and  there 
is  only  one  reason  that  it  has  not  been 
passed. 

The  issue  here  is  very  simple.  Does  the 
Senate  wish  to  preserve  the  meaning  of 
the  legislative  process  on  foreign  aid 
amoimts  or  continue  to  allow  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  put  the  Congress  in  a 
straitjacket  when  it  comes  to  trying  to 
reduce  these  programs.  Six  days  after 
the  begirming  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
the  Department  of  Defense  asked  the 
Treasury  for  authority  to  commit  $374.- 
000. OCO  for  military  grant  aid  under 
authority  of  a  continuing  resolution. 
Following  the  Senate's  defeat  of  the  first 
foreign  aid  bill,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  approved  a  second  bill 
wliich  authorized  $350,000,000  for  mili- 
tary aid.  That  amotmt  was  later  in- 
creased on  the  floor  but,  if  it  had  become 
law,  the  Defense  Department  would  have 
been  in  the  position  of  having  already 
had  available  to  it  $24,000,000  more  than 
the  amount  later  authorized.  Later,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  rec- 
ommended— and  the  Senate  approved— 
a  total  appropriation  of  $350,000,000  for 
military  grant  aid.  But  by  that  time 
$499,400,000  in  Treasurj-  warrants  had 
been  issued  for  the  program,  $149,- 
400.000  more  than  the  Senate  voted  to 
appropriate. 

All  of  this  apparently  was  legal  be- 
cause the  spending  did  not  exceed  the 
current  rate  as  used  in  the  continuing 
resolution.  But  the  net  effect  was  to  de- 
prive the  Senate  of  any  bargaining  power 
in  the  conference  and  to  make  a  mocker>' 
of  the  legislative  process. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would  pre- 
vent tills  travesty  from  happening  again 
under  the  new  continuing  resolution.  It 
would  limit  spending  on  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams during  a  quarter  to  not  more  than 
one -fourth  the  annual  rate  allowed  for 
fiscal  1972  or  the  fiscal  1973  budget  re- 
quest, whichever  is  lower. 
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The  integrity  of  the  legislative  process 
is  at  stake  here. 

Surely,  if  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota and  other  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  have  any  interest  in 
reasserting  or  reestablishing  the  role  of 
the  Senate  as  a  whole,  not  only  in  the 
appropriative  but  also  in  the  legislative 
process,  they  ought  to  take  measures  to 
see  that  what  happened  last  year  does 
not  recur.  Whether  it  can  be  done  to- 
night, because  of  the  reason  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  has  given,  is  a  very 
practical  matter. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  is  the 
only  committee  I  know  that  has  very 
much  influence  on  the  Executive.  It  is 
the  one  to  which  I  thought  they  would 
listen.  I  was  amazed  when  I  heard  that 
they  turned  dov.n  the  committee — not 
only  Mr.  Moot,  who  is  out  of  town.  I  un- 
derstand that  they  would  not  send  any- 
body. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  said 
they  would  not  even  send  a  liaison  man 
to  give  some  kind  of  excuse  for  what 
they  did.  They  have  great  numbers  of 
liaison  men  lobbying  around  Congress 
all  the  time.  I  cannot  imagine  why 
they  would  be  so  utterly  contemptuous. 
They  think  the  Senate  is  a  weak  and 
subservient  body  and  will  accept  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  YOLTNG.  I  am  not  trying  to  de- 
fend the  Defense  Department  for  not 
sending  a  witness. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  can  lay  down  the  law.  not 
only  with  respect  to  sending  witnesses. 

While  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  says 
that  this  practice  is  not  illegal,  it  cer- 
tainly was  sharp  practice  to  commit  70 
percent  of  an  annual  appropriation  in  7 
or  8  days.  I  forget  the  amount. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Five  days. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
illegal.  I  suppose  you  could  legally  com- 
mit the  entire  year's  appropriation  in  1 
day  if  you  wanted  to  do  so.  But  that  is 
sharp  practice. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
an  illegal  act.  That  is  the  point.  It  is 
legal.  It  is  legal  because  the  Senate  did 
not  provide  any  restraint.  I  want  to 
make  that  kind  of  action  illegal.  That  Is 
up  to  us.  It  is  our  fault,  not  that  of  the 
EXefense  Department.  If  we  let  them  do 
it.  they  will  do  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator,  It  is  the  fault  of  the  Senate. 
We  have  not  insisted  upon  having  the 
mutual  respect  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment. The  people  who  can  do  something 
about  this  are  the  senior  members  or 
any  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  am  appealing  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  who  I  tliink  could 
do  something  about  this  and  not  allow 
the  Senate  to  be  completely  subverted  in 
this  field. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  -vnll  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  As  I  said.  I  think  it  was 
imfortimate  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment did  not  send  a  witness.  But  I  think 
"sharp  practice"  is  perhaps  too  strong 


language.  We  do  not  know.  It  might  be 
bad  procedure.  It  might  be  procedure 
which  we  alone  have  the  power  to  cor- 
rect. I  think  that  is  what  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  is  attempting  to  do. 

I  think  a  very  useful  purpose  already 
has  been  served  by  this  colloquy  on  the 
floor  today.  I  think  that  now  the  De- 
fense Department  and  other  depart- 
ments and  other  agencies,  not  only  the 
Defense  Department,  should  be  on  no- 
tice that  we  are  concerned  about  it  and 
that  if  they  do  not  sliape  up,  it  will  call 
for  legislative  measures.  That  is  prob- 
ably what  will  come  to  pass  if  we  have  a 
continuation  of  it.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
is  sharp  practice.  I  feel  that,  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  a  procedure  which  has  been 
followed  in  the  past  by  too  many  agen- 
cies and  departments,  not  only  the  De- 
fense Department,  and  it  ought  to  stop. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  all  deference 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I 
think  this  foreign  aid  program,  because 
of  its  well  known  lack  of  popularity — al- 
though we  have  not  succeeded  in  ciu"tail- 
ing  it  much — has  been  a  special  case. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  other  agency, 
offhand,  in  which  this  sort  of  thing  has 
occurred.  I  do  not  remember  any  such 
instance  in  the  State  Department's  ordi- 
nary operations  or  in  any  other  one. 
Foreign  aid  for  militar>'  assistance  has 
been  and  still  is  a  very  controversial 
area.  That  leads  them  to  engage  in  this 
practice.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  in- 
stance quite  like  this  one. 

I  think  that  if  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  stick  its  feet  out  and 
insist  upon  curing  this  kind  of  situation 
in  this  instance,  it  will  also  be  very 
healthy  for  the  attitude  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  as  a  whole  and  for  Con- 
gress as  a  whole. 

This  is  about  tlie  third  instance  in  the 
last  3  or  4  weeks  in  which  they  have  de- 
clined to  face  up  to  their  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  the  executive  branch.  I 
think,  more  especially,  of  the  USIA 
situation  and  of  tlie  Bahrain  amend- 
ment. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. I  hope  that  out  of  this  will  grow  a 
better  respect  between  the  two  de- 
partments. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  ■will  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Record  ought  to  show  that  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  was  not  approved  un- 
til March  8.  1972. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  repeat  that?  I  could  not 
hear  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagletoni.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  point  out  that  this  bill  was  not  ap- 
proved until  March  8.  1972.  The  5  days 
tliat  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  speaks 
of,  5  days  after,  brings  it  to  March  8. 
1972. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No,  no.  It  was  not 
approved  in  March  1972.  The  5  days  I 
talk  about  are  the  1st  to  the  6th  of 
July  1971.  By  the  6th  of  July,  they  took 


S224  million.  As  of  March  1972,  they 
had  taken  $499  million  plus.  The  Senate 
had  gone  to  $350  million,  so  we  were 
taken  out  of  the  act. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  July  rather  than  March? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  talking  about 
July.  Five  days  after  the  fiscal  year 
began,  70  percent  of  the  money  was 
gone. 

Mr.  BROOICE.  I  think  it  did  come  out 
in  our  deliberations  that  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  have  been  guilty  of 
the  same  practice.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  and  we  have 
that  in  the  Record,  so  far  as  the  for- 
eign assistance  is  concerned. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Commitee  on  Foreign 
Relations  said  he  did  not  know  of  it.  but 
in  our  deliberations  we  found  that  there 
were  agencies  and  departments  that  had 
been  involved  in  the  same  sort  of  prac- 
tice in  the  past,  which  we  want  to  cor- 
rect, as  well  as  this  one. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  we  confined 
our  statistical  information  to  the  foreign 
aid  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  discus- 
sion. I  intend  to  withdraw  this  amend- 
ment, if  I  get  unanimous  consent  to  do 
so.  First,  T  want  to  say  that  I  think  we 
should  be  aware  of  what  is  at  issue  here. 

I  yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

We  might  say  that  the  main  difficulty 
here  is  that  when  a  department  acts  as 
the  Defense  Department  acted  in  this 
case,  the  Senate  has  no  authority  to  limit 
funds.  We  simply  cannot  go  below  the 
level  they  have  committed  imder  a  con- 
tinuing resolution.  Because  this  does 
constitute  an  abuse,  I  intend  to  ask  the 
Defense  Department  to  report  to  me — 
and  I  intend  to  report  to  the  Senate  the 
day  we  return — on  how  much  of  these 
funds  have  been  committed  by  any  of  the 
agencies  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
subcommittee. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  who  has  been  most  helpful  in 
tliis  dialog,  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  as  well  as  the  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
counseled  me  on  this  matter,  and  I  have 
taken  Ms  wise  advice  and  experience. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore  I  strongly  supports  my  position. 
He  would  have  vigorously  argued  my 
position  if  he  had  been  on  the  floor,  but 
he  had  to  leave.  He  asked  me  to  say  tiiat 
he  would  support  my  position. 

I  think  that,  imder  the  circumstances, 
the  interests  will  best  be  served  if  we 
withdraw  the  amendment,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  permit. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  riglit  to  object — only  for  a  technical- 
ity— would  the  Senator  withhold  that 
request? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  to  ac- 
commodate the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Will  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  yield  me  3  or  4  minutes 
on  this  matter? 
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Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in 
accord  with  the  request  to  rescind  the 
order  for  the  yeas  and  the  nays,  but  I 
should  like  to  say  one  thing  about  this 
matter  that  I  think  is  being  overlooked 
entirely. 

In  my  opinion,  without  knowing  any- 
thing of  the  specific  facts  about  why  the 
money  was  drawn  5  days  after  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  on  the  basis  of  the 
performance  by  Congress,  I  think  they 
may  have  been  amply  justified  in  doing 
It  on  that  basis  alone. 

Diu-ing  the  past  10  years,  Congress  has 
continued  to  slow  down  its  appropria- 
tions, in  fact  the  whole  schedule  of  Con- 
gress, to  a  place  that  is  not  only  absurd, 
but  it  bespeaks  a  lack  of  confidence  m 
Congress.  I  say  that  the  idea  does  not 
speak  to  the  distinction  of  Congress,  the 
way  that  this  has  been  handled. 

Let  me  say  this  to  my  friend  from  Wis- 
consin, that  I  think  he  has.  on  the  sur- 
face, a  valid  point;  in  other  words,  that, 
ordinarily,  people  should  not  be  spend- 
mg  such  a  large  sum  out  of  their  budget 
in  the  first  year.  But  let  me  also  remind 
the  Senator  that  we  have  gone  year  after 
year  after  year  waiting  for  a  foreign  aid 
authorization  until  late  in  the  fall. 

When  we  are  talking  about  hard  times 
and  money,  jtLst  think  of  the  money  that 
is  wasted  and  has  been  wasted  in  the 
United  States  over  the  past  10  years, 
when  Congress  has  repeatedly  failed,  ut- 
terly and  dismally,  to  get  its  appropria- 
tion bills  out  and  get  them  to  the  par- 
ticular branches  of  Government.  I  have 
made  some  estimates  and  figures  in  my 
office  and  on  the  basis  of  my  calculations 
there  i«,  at  a  minimum.  2  percent  and 
up  to  4  percent  of  the  total  appropria- 
tions of  the  United  States  being  wasted 
simply  because  we  do  not  get  the  appro- 
priation bills  out  at  the  time  of  the  be- 
ginnmg  of  the  fiscal  year.  When  they  get 
them  5  or  6  months  later,  no  one — no 
bu.siness,  no  government,  no  one — can 
intelligently  plan  their  business  or  their 
year's  activities  on  that  basis. 

So,  I  would  hope  that  an  amendment 
or  a  resolution,  which  I  would  prefer, 
might  be  considered  this  coming  year, 
so  that  if  the  legislative  committees  can- 
not decide  on  the  authorizations  and  can 
get  them  passed  by  the  1st  of  July,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  then  be  en- 
titled to  go  ahead  and  proceed  and  make 
the  appropriations  without  regard  to 
them. 

This  is  drastic  medicine.  This  is  strong 
medicine.  But,  Mr.  President,  we  cannot 
continue  to  run  the  Government  the  way 
we  are  and  not  come  up  with  appropria- 
tions for  our  Federal  agencies  until  after 
a  third  or  a  quarter  or  even  as  much  as 
five-sixths  in  one  case,  last  year,  when 
we  went  clear  over  and  beyond  into  Feb- 
ruary, has  gone  by.  This  does  not  make 
sense  for  anyone  So  when  we  are  talking 
about  and  pointing  the  finger  in  this 
matter,  let  us  look  at  the  basic  timig 
and  the  basic  thing  is  that  we  have  not 
gotten  our  legislative  authorizations  out 
in  order  to  run  the  Government  on  a 
businesslike  basis.  This  is  the  place  that 


we  should  begin  if  we  want  to  talk  about 
real  reform. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for  a 
statement 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  speak  briefly 
first,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  because  this 
is  directed  at  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  just  exactly  what 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee asked  Senators  to  do.  This  is  ex- 
actly what  this  Senator  has  done.  We  re- 
ported the  foreign  assistance  appropria- 
tion bill  to  the  full  committee  and  did  it 
over  the  protests  of  some  Senators.  In  so 
doing  we  left  out  those  parts  that  had 
not  been  authorized;  but  we  reported  it 
and  we  were  ready  to  go  further. 

In  my  view,  appropriation  bills  should 
be  taken  up  and  passed,  I  want  to  say 
that  this  is  imprecedented  so  far  as  the 
House  is  concerned.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  made  my  speech  for  me. 
He  is  right.  He  is  dead  right.  Congress 
IS  delinquent  when  it  fails  to  pass  these 
appropriation  measures  month  after 
month.  But.  I  repeat,  this  Senator  was 
prepared  to  act.  We  completed  our  hear- 
ings and  reported  the  bill.  That  is  exactly 
what  our  disting^iished  leaders,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  asked  the  Senate  to 
do. 

I  have  a  letter  here  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender) 
from  the  joint  leadership  asking  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  do  this,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

U.S.  Senate. 
Office  of  the  MAjoBrry  Leader, 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  20, 1972. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Allen  :  In  order  to  help  expedite  the 
business  of  the  Senate  during  this  session 
of  Congress,  the  Joint  Leadership,  upon 
unanimous  recommendation  of  Its  respiectlve 
Policy  Committees,  has  adopted  a  procedure 
designed  to  accommodate  the  consideration 
of  appropriations  measures  delayed  only  be- 
cause certain  Items  contained  therein  are  not 
supported  by  necessary  authorizations. 

To  facilitate  the  appropriations  process  on 
FY  1973  bills,  therefore.  Items  of  appropria- 
tion that  have  not  been  authorized  by  June 
1,  1972.  will  not  be  included  In  the  general 
appropriations  bill  covering  that  subject  mat- 
ter. If  the  pertinent  appropriations  bill  is 
otherwise  ready  and  available  to  be  con- 
sidered then  or  at  anytime  thereafter.  It  will 
be  scheduled,  and  those  Items  awaiting  an 
authorization  will  simply  not  be  considered. 
If  the  authorization  Is  enacted  following  June 
1,  1972.  and  after  the  pertinent  appropria- 
tions bill  has  been  acted  upon,  the  Item  for 
which  the  authorization  was  required  would 
be  considered  only  as  a  part  of  a  subsequent 
supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  procedure  to  ex- 
pedite the  appropriations  process.  Thus,  no 
Item  of  appropriations  not  authorized  on  or 
before  June  1  of  this  year  will  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  any  appropriations  bill  that  Is 
ready  and  available  otherwise  for  Senate 
consideration  on  or  after  that  date.  Begin- 
ning on  that  date  as  well,  appropriations  bills 
will  be  acted  upon  when  ready  In  accordance 
with  usual  scheduling  considerations.  Items 


not  yet  authorized  then  but  authorized  at  a 
later  time  will  simply  have  to  be  lncorf>orated 
In  a  supplemental  bill. 

In  Implementing  this  procedure,  the  Sen- 
ate would  Join  with  the  House,  whose  Joint 
Leadership  has  already  announced  publicly 
Its  Intentions  along  these  lines.  We  are  con- 
fident, finally,  that  all  members  will  under- 
stand that  this  procedure  Is  being  adopted 
in  an  effort  to  complete  the  appropriations 
process  as  efficiently  as  possible  and  thereby 
help  pave  the  way  for  an  adjournment  of 
this  session  as  soon  as  possible.  The  coopera- 
tion and  consideration  of  every  member  In 
achieving  these  ends  will  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated. 

We   count   on   your   help   in   making  this 
session  relatively  brief. 
Sincerely. 

HVGH    SCOTT, 

Republican  Leader. 
Mike    Mansfield. 

Majority  Leader^ 
Note. — The  White  House  is  being  Informed 
of  this  procedure  so  that  any  inclination  for 
tardiness  with  respect  to  budget  requests  lor 
annual  appropriations  will  be  obviated. 

The  Committee  has  endeavored  to  report 
a  bill  that  ellnainates  all  provisions  contain- 
ing legislative  or  contingency  items.  In  addi- 
tion, those  limitations  for  which  there  was 
no  clear  Justification  are  not  recommended 
for  reactivation. 

Mr,  PROXxMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  now  to  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  need  to  the  Senator  from  Montana 
'Mr.  Mansfield  i  . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr, 
Allotti  just  had  to  say.  By  the  same 
token,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  just  had  to 
say. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  corroborate 
the  statement,  that  the  joint  leadership 
did  indeed  send  letters  out,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
its  chairman,  indicating  that  it  was  our 
Intention,  if  they  did  not  get  authorizing 
legislation  passed  within  a  reasonable 
time  in  June,  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  would  then  go  ahead  and  the 
authorizing  legislation  will  take  its 
chances  in  supplementaries  following, 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  should  have  some  colloquy  now  on 
tills  subject  because  it  might  be  very 
helpful  to  the  entire  Senate. 

I  could  not  agree  more  heartily  with 
what  the  Senator  has  said  about  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  the  distinguished  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  'Mr. 
Young).  I  can  also  say  that  from  per- 
sonal observation  this  has  been  true  of 
every  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  held 
appropriations  hearings  this  spring  con- 
currently with  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  the  House,  when  we  had 
absolutely  no  idea  of  the  kind  of  authori- 
zation that  wotild  come  out  of  the  legis- 
lative mill.  We  had  to  appropriate  pur- 
suant to  a  legislative  authorization  and. 
consequently,  I  must  say  that  I  see  some 
disintegration  of  the  intensity  and  the 
quality  of  the  appropriations  process  in 
the  Senate  because  we  have  had  to  do 
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this.  If  we  could  get  the  authorizations 
before  us.  or  at  least  get  the  committees 
to  report  their  authorizations,  their  legis- 
lative authorizations,  so  that  we  have 
some  concept  of  the  parameteis  in  which 
we  could  work  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  it  would  help  a  lot.  And  with 
respect  to  one  comment  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  'Mr. 
Mansfield)  made,  he  was  exactly  cor- 
rect. This  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr,  Ellender i  and  the  lead- 
ership did  bring  out.  that  they  would 
expect  the  committees  to  go  ahead  and 
act  upon  those  matters  which  had  been 
authorized  and  that  the  rest  would  have 
to  go  over  to  the  supplemental. 

Let  mc  suggest  very  kindly  that  I  do 
not  think  this  is  the  answer  to  the  fun- 
damental proposition  unless  we  can  get 
the  legislative  committee  to  act.  becatise 
we  are  acting  in  the  dark  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Let  me  give  a  specific  example  of 
this.  Just  last  week  we  met  in  conference 
on  the  HUD.  and  Npuonal  Science  Foim- 
dation  bills.  Because  of  a  lack  of  author- 
ization in  the  legislative  committee,  we 
had  put  in  several  places  in  tliat  bill  in 
the  appropriations  a  pronso  that  the 
money  would  not  become  available  until 
the  proper  authorization  had  been 
passed  by  Congress. 

We  went  to  conference  with  the 
House,  and  the  House  said  tc  us,  "We 
cannot  take  that.  We  will  not  take  it  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  subject  to  a  point 
of  order.  So,  you  will  have  to  drop  it." 
Mr.  President.  I  think  we  would  have 
been  tempted  to  drop  it  or  agree  to  it. 
However,  we  found  out  that  the  House 
could  not  act  upon  the  bill  because  they 
did  not  have  an  authorization  for  the 
housing  bill  which  had  been  previously 
passed  by  the  Senate.  We  found  out  that 
we  did  "not  have  an  authorization  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation  bill, 
wiiich  I  understand  had  been  ready  to 
be  reported  out  of  the  committee  for 
some  considerable  time  before. 

So.  we  got  together  all  the  people  from 
the  House.  We  sot  the  conferees  from 
the  Senate  all  together.  We  spent  1'2 
hours  total.  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  was  there  at  the  time.  We  spent 
1'2  hours  in  the  committee  trying  to 
resolve  some  way  out  of  this  hassle  and 
resolve  the  conference. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  I  might  see  that 
bill  passed  before  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year.  It  is  still  sitting  in  a  confer- 
ence report,  and  it  will  be  there  until  the 
House  passes  a  housing  bill  and  acts 
on  it. 

Perhaps  this  discussion  is  not  exactly 
on  the  point.  However,  it  is  on  the  point 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  raised. 
I  happen  to  disagree  with  them  on  this 
particular  matter.  However,  I  do  agree 
wholeheartedly  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  to  take  tighter  control. 
If  we  can  get  the  authorization  for  leg- 
islation, we  can  do  a  far  more  intelligent 
and  better  job  of  appropriating  moneys 
for  expenditures  in  this  country  than  we 
have  done  in  the  last  20  or  25  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    to    withdraw    my 
amendment. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      'Mr. 


Eagleton  1 .      Without      objection,      the 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
vield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  hav- 
ing withdrawn  liis  pending  amendment, 
not  because  there  is  no  merit  in  it  and 
not  because  it  is  not  worthy  of  favorable 
action  by  the  Senate  under  a  diflerent 
set  of  circumstances  than  those  which 
confront  us  now. 

I  was  inclined  to  support  it  in  the  be- 
ginning. I  did  think  some  explanation 
should  have  been  made  by  the  Defense 
Department. 

I  can  see  circumstances  where  they 
might  have  not  only  legally  but  also 
legitimately  for  other  reasons  made  com- 
mitments, i  do  not  know  that  those  con- 
ditions attained  or  prevailed  at  the  time. 
Mr.  President.  I  resent,  as  I  said  last 
night,  as  much  as  any  other  Member  of 
the  Senate,  the  apparent  disregard  of  the 
authority  of  the  Senate  and  the  lack  of 
courtesy  and  consideration  they  hold  for 
the  Senate  when  we  request  information 
from  them. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Arkansas,  a  few 
minutes  ago  in  liis  remarks  made  some 
reference  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas and  the  fact  that  he  could  stop 
this  should  he  care  to  stop  it. 

I  would  hke  to  set  the  record  straight. 
The  whole  thing  can  be  stopped  if  tiie 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  would 
stop  authorizing  and  would  stop  report- 
ing out  bills  that  authorize  these  ex- 
penditures. That  is  the  direct  source  and 
the  immediate  source  for  these  expendi- 
tiu-es,  when  they  report  out  a  bill  au- 
thorizing it.  Tlie  Senate  then  passes  it, 
and  it  is  up  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  determine  what  amount  of  ap- 
propriations should  be  made  available 
and  what  amount  of  appropriations  it 
should  recommend. 

I  would  like  to  set  the  record  straight. 
Last  night,  in  my  remarks,  I  said: 
I  deplore  as  much  as  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  the  action  of  the  Defense  Department 
in  not  responding,  or  making  a  different 
response  to  the  request  that  they  come 
up  and  testify.  Just  to  say  no  one  will  come 
is  not  the  kind  of  courtesy  that  I  think  Is 
due  this  bodv  from  any  department  of  the 
Government  under  such  circumstances. 

I  further  said: 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  there  should  be 
some  followup  on  the  question  that  Is  pre- 
sented here.  It  Is  something  that  should  not 
go  without  some  attention.  I  refer  to  the  dec- 
lination on  the  part  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  cooperate  with  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  the  extent  of  appearing  and 
giving  some  explanation,  I  do  not  think  that 
should  go  unnoticed  or  without  some  atten- 
tion being  given  to  It.  Whenever  we  recon- 
vene, there  can  be  a  requirement  or  some 
action  taken  to  let  the  Defense  Department 
know  that  It  is  Congress,  after  all.  that  ap- 
propriates the  money  and  that  It  has  a  right 
to  Information  from  the  Defense  Department 
as  to  why  and  how  the  Defense  Department 
makes  its  expenditures,  whether  in  this  In- 
stance or  in  any  other  I  hope  some  action 
will  l>e  taken  to  follow  up  this  matter. 


Mr.  President,  in  accordance  with  our 
personal  responsibility  and  my  responsi- 
bility as  a  Senator.  I  was  asked  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Ellender). 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  to  preside  the  day  before 
vesterday  in  the  afternoon  over  the 
markup  of  this  pending  continuing  reso- 
lution. I  did  so  as  a  courtesy  to  him. 

At  that  time,  this  amendment  was 
needing  an  explanation  from  the  Defense 
Department.  Someone  on  the  commit- 
tee suggested— I  think  possibly  it  was 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts—that there  was  perhaps  time 
to  call  witnesses  up  yesterday  morning 
and  have  a  subcommittee  meeting  and 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  make  an 
explanation. 

I  did  not  know  until  last  night,  when 
the  resolution  came  up.  that  the  De- 
fense Department  had  declined  to  send 
up  witnesses.  Anyway,  it  is  too  late  now. 
Nothing  can  be  done  now.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  reality.  I  can  confirm  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  has  said  regarding  the  attitude 
of  Chairman  Mahon  of  the  House  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  I  talked  to 
him  mvself  today.  We  would  accomplish 
nothing  by  agreeing  to  this  amendment 
under  the  circumstances  that  now  con- 
front Its. 

We  would  have  to  call  for  a  confer- 
ence. Tlie  House  could  agree  to  the  con- 
ference or  not  agree  to  the  conference. 
It  could  also  not  even  respond  to  a  con- 
ference 

Without  this  continuing  resolution. 
funds  would  not  be  available  after  Jtme 
30  to  most  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government.  No  one  wants  to  go 
that  far 

But  I  said  last  night  this  matter 
should  be  followed  up  and  I  hope  when 
we  reconvene,  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  'Mr.  Ellender)  as  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  there  will  be  co- 
operation v^-ith  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee to  the  end  that  they  be  called 
up  here  and  required  to  testify.  There 
may  be  another  continuing  resolution 
coming  up. 

There  may  be  a  good  explanation.  I  do 
not  know  But  I  do  not  like  this  attitude 
of  when  Congress  needs  information,  and 
particularly  about  an  appropriation,  for 
them  to  say.  "Oh,  go  fiy  your  kite."  I  am 
not  going  to  tolerate  it  and  I  do  not 
think  other  Members  of  this  body  intend 
to  tolerate  it. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  an  explana- 
tion but  we  are  entitled  to  more.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Senate  are  entitled  to  more  than  the  re- 
spon.se  given  to  the  request. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minonty  member  I  am  willing 
to  cooperate  to  see  they  do  appear  when- 
ever the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  wants 
them  to,  or  at  any  other  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  for  their  observa- 
tions. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Arkansas  said  ap- 
propriations are  at  the  heart  of  congres- 
sional power  and  it  certainly  is. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  think  my 
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junior  colleague  intended  such  an  Impli- 
cation, but  I  think  it  might  be  inferred 
from  his  remarks  in  the  Record  that  I 
have  been  derelict  in  meeting  my  full 
responsibility  in  this  matter.  I  do  not 
tiiink  it  correct  that  anyone  who  is  fa- 
mihar  with  the  facts  should  imply  that. 

I  have  been  agamst  this  whole  foreign 
aid  program  for  the  last  18  years,  so  I 
do  not  have  to  apologize  to  anybody  for 
the  situation  that  developed.  I  was 
against  the  expenditure  and  I  voted 
against  it.  We  could  have  stopped  that 
if  other  Senators  had  agreed  to  my  posi- 
tion, and  we  would  not  have  tlie  situation 
that  confronts  us  now. 

But  I  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  for  his  efforts  here 
and  lor  having  brought  up  this  forcibly 
and  emphatically  to  the  attention  of 
Congress. 

I  am  persuaded  that  what  happened 
here  will  have  a  very  wholesome  effect 
on  the  Department  of  Defense  and  other 
agencies  of  Government. 

As  one  Senator,  and  I  think  I  speak 
for  a  good  many  Senators  in  this  body,  I 
do  not  propo.se  to  tolerate  this  sort  of 
treatment  on  the  part  of  any  agency  or 
department  of  Government.  I  am  sure  it 
will  work  out  all  right  but  in  the  mean- 
time we  have  no  alternative  under  the 
conditions  here  tonight  except  to  pass 
this  resolution.  I  believe  it  is  imperative 
it  be  done  under  the  circumstances  with- 
out this  amendment. 

Again  I  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  withdrawing  his  amendment. 

Mr  President,  as  far  as  I  know  now, 
no  other  Senators  wish  to  speak.  If  not, 
I  yield  back  my  time.  I  am  ready  to  vote 
on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  back  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  and 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  'H.J.  Res.  1234 > 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  concurrent  res- 
olution.s  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H  Con.  Res  530.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  reprint  brochure  entitled  "How  Our  Laws 
.\re  Made."  and 

H.  Con.  Res  552.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  printing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  together  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  pas.sed  the  following  bill  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H  R  9410.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  for  1  vear 
(untU  June  30.  1973)  the  period  within 
which  certain  special  project  grants  may  be 
made  thereunder. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolutions: 

S  C  n  Res.  62  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing-  the  printing  of  additional  copies 


of  Senate  Document  No.  56,  entitled  "State 
Utility  Commissions — Summary  and  Tabu- 
lation of  Information  Submitted  by  the 
Commissions"; 

S.  Con.  Res.  69.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  hearings  on  the 
Environmental  Protection  Act  of  1971 ; 

S.  Con.  Res.  70.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  Senate  hearings  on  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  of  1971; 

S.  Con.  Res.  74.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  Senate  Report  92-634  entitled  "Interim 
Report  of  Activities  of  the  Private  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plan  Study,  1971";  and 

S.  Con.  Res,  79.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  Senate  hearings  entitled  "Amphetamine 
Legislation,  1971." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  3343)  to  amend 
chapter  21  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  increase  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
grant  payable  for  specially  adapted  hous- 
ing for  disabled  veterans. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  joint  resolu- 
tion <S.  J.  Res.  250)  to  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  with  respect  to  in- 
terest rates  on  insured  mortgages  and  to 
extend  laws  relating  to  housing  and  ur- 
ban development,  with  an  amendment  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  go  into  executive  ses- 
sion to  consider  nominations  for  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  nomina- 
tions will  be  stated 


SUPERIOR  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Superior  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  President  be  notified  of 
the  confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENTDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  Nos.  898.  901,  902,  903.  and  905. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMPARO  CORONADO  VIENDA  BE 
PENA  AND  HER  THREE  MINOR 
CHILDREN:  YOLANDA  PENA, 
MARISELA  PENA.  AND  LORENZO 
PENA 

The  bill  iH.R,  4679*  for  the  relief  of 
Amparo  Coronado  Vienda  de  Pena  and 
her  three  minor  children:  Yolanda  Pena, 
Marisela  Pena.  and  Lorenzo  Pena  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


FURTHER  AMENDMENT  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  CIVIL  DEFENSE  ACT  OF 
1950 

The  bill  i  S.  3772;  to  further  amend  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  to  extend  the  expiration  date 
of  certain  authorities  thereunder,  and 
for  other  purposes  was  considered. 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United -^  States  _">/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  2251  et  seq.),  Is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  the  date  "June  30,  1972" 
where  such  appears  in  the  second  proviso  of 
siibsection  201  (e) ,  the  fourth  proviso  of  sub- 
section 201(h),  and  subsection  205(h)  and 
substituting  In  lieu  thereof  the  date  "June 
30, 1976"; 

(2)  by  striking  the  figure  "$25,000,000"  In 
the  second  proviso  of  section  408  and  sub- 
stituting m  lieu  thereof  "$35,000,000". 


SITKA  NATIONAL  MONUMENT, 
ALASKA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1497)  to  authorize  certain  addi- 
tions to  the  Sitka  National  Monument  in 
the  State  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs with  amendments  on  page  2.  line  2, 
after  the  word  "on",  strike  out  "drawing 
numbered  314-91,001,  dated  April  1970" 
and  insert  "the  map  entitled  "Proposed 
Additions,  Sitka  National  Monument, 
Sitka,  Alaska'  numbered  314-20. 010-A, 
in  two  sheets,  and  dated  September 
1971";  and,  at  the  beginning  of  line  19, 
strike  out  "such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act"  and  insert  "not  to  exceed  $140,000 
for  land  acquisition  and  S691.000  'June 
1971  prices  I  for  development,  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be 
justified  by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctua- 
tions in  construction  costs  as  indicated 
by  engineering  cost  indexes  applicable 
to  the  types  of  construction  involved 
herein";   so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in 
order  to  preserve  in  public  ownership  for  the 
benefit  and  inspiration  of  preseiit  and  future 
generations  of  Americans  an  area  which  illus- 
trates a  part  of  the  early  history  of  the  United 
States  by  commemorating  czarist  Russia's 
exploration  and  colonization  of  .Alaska,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized  to 
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acquire  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange,  for  addi- 
tion to  the  Sitka  National  Monument,  the 
lands  and  Interests  therein,  and  Improve- 
ments thereon,  including  the  Russian  mis- 
sion, as  generally  depicted  on  the  map  en- 
titled "Proposed  Additions,  Sitka  National 
Monument,  Sitka,  Alaska"  numbered  314- 
20,010-A,  In  two  sheets,  and  dated  September 
1971,  which  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  inspection  in  the  offices  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Lands  and  interests  in  lands  within 
such  area  owned  by  the  State  of  Alaska  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof  may  be 
acquired  only  by  donation. 

Sec  2.  The  Sitka  National  Monument  is 
hereby  redesignated  as  the  Sitka  National 
Historical  Park,  and  It  shall  be  administered, 
protected,  and  maintained  by  the  Secretary 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535:  16  U.S.C, 
1  2-4),  as  amended  and  supplemented,  and 
the  Act  of  August  21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666;  16 
U.S,C.  461  et  seq,). 

Sec.  3.  Tliere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $140,000  for  land 
acquisition  and  $691,000  (June  1971  prices) 
for  development,  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by  rea- 
son of  ordinary  fluctuations  in  construction 
costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  cost  In- 
dexes applicable  to  the  types  of  construction 
involved  herein. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

HONOKOHAU    NATIONAL    HISTORI- 
CAL LANDMARK,  HAWAII 

The  bill  (H.R.  11774'  to  authorize  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  and  desirabihty 
of  establishing  a  unit  of  the  national 
park  system  in  order  to  preserve  and  in- 
terpret the  site  of  Honokohau  National 
Historical  Landmark  in  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii, and  for  other  purposes,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


PUUKOHOLA  HEIAU  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE,  HAWAII 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R,  1462*  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Puukohola  Heiau  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  in  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii, and  for  other  purposes,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affaii-s  with  an 
amendment  on  page  2,  line  4,  after  the 
w'ord  "niunbered  '.  insert  "NHS-PK", 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

QUORUM    CALL 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  FROM  TODAY  UN"nL  12 
NOON   MONDAY,    JLT.Y    17,    1972 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
acting  minority  leader,  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  concurrent  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  when  the 
two  Houses  adjourn  on  Friday,  June  30,  1972, 
they  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Monday,  July  17,  1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  'S.  Con.  Res.  88'  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  concun'ent 
resolution  be  held  at  the  desk  pending 
disposition  of  other  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSITION  OF 
SENATOR  GAMBRELL  ON  LEGIS- 
LATIVE ROLLCALL  NOS,  249  AND 
255 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  request  of  tlie  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr,  Gambrell',  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  the  permanent  Rec- 
ord for  Jime  27,  1972,  show  that  on  leg- 
islative No.  249,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  G.'^MBRELL'  would  have  voted 
"yea"  on  Mr.  Pastore's  motion  to  table 
thi  amendment  of  Mr.  Case  to  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bill.  On  June  28, 
legislative  No.  255.  the  Sparkman-Scott 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill,  the  Senator  would  have  voted 
•yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .';o  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FISHERMEN'S  PRO- 
TECTR'E  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  H.R,  7117, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7117'  to  amend 
the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967 
to  expedite  the  reimbursement  of  U.S. 
vessel  owners  for  charges  paid  by  them 
for  the  release  of  vessels  and  crews  il- 
legally seized  by  foreign  countries,  to 
strengthen  the  provisions  therein  relat- 
ing to  the  collection  of  claims  against 
such  foreign  countries  for  amounts  so  re- 
imbursed and  for  certain  other  amounts, 
and  for  other  jmrposes  and  requesting  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  I  move 


that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments, 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfBcer  appointed  Mr.  Magnu- 
soN,  Mr.  Hollings.  and  Mr.  Stevens  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C,  B"YRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wOl  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTEREST  RATES  ON  CERTAIN 
MORTGAGES 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  R€presenta- 
tives  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  250. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  joint  resolution 
(SJ.  Fles.  250)  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Secretarv-  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  with  respect  to  interest 
rates  on  insured  mortgages  and  to  ex- 
tend laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban 
development,  which  was,  on  page  3, 
after  line  5.  insert: 

Sec.  7.  Section  702(c)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1972"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1972." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"iTlD,  Mr,  President, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  <Mr,  Spark- 
man  >  is  absent,  and  he  has  requested 
that  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  House  amendment.  I  understand 
this  has  been  cleared  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower  » ,  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  <Mr.  Spark- 
man  ) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by   Senator  Sparkman 

The  resolution  Involves  interest  ceilings 
on  FH.1  and  VA  mortgages.  Unless  this  is 
passed  and  approved  by  the  President  by 
mid-night  today  interest  rates  will  revert  to 
6  percent.  This  rate  Is  unacceptable  by 
lenders  and  would  halt  all  FHA  and  VA 
lending, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescmded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  PROJECT  GRANT 
AUTHORITY  FOR  MATERNAL  ANT) 
CHILD  HEALTH  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
onHR.  9410. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
E.^GLETON'  laid  before  the  Serfate  H  R, 
9410,  a  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  extend  for  1  year— until 
June  30,  1973 — the  period  within  which 
certain  special  project  grants  may  be 
made  thereimder.  which  was  read  twice 
by  its  title. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  im- 
mediate consideration  cf  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  tills  is  a 
straight  1-year  extension  of  project  grant 
authority  to  insure  continued  Federal 
funding  of  115  maternal  and  child  health 
programs  in  44  States,  after  June  30 — to- 
day's— expiration  date  of  this  authority. 
The  House  passed  the  bill  as  H.R.  9410, 
sponsored  by  Representative  D,\n  Ros- 
TENKOWsKi,  of  Illinois,  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Tlie  measui'e  is  a  temporary  stopgap 
to  keep  Federal  funds  going  out  to  these 
projects,  under  title  V,  the  maternal  and 
child  health  section  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

Under  the  pre.sent  law,  the  project 
grant  authority  would  expire  today,  and 
all  Federal  support  of  these  programs 
would  shift  to  block  grants  to  States — or 
formula  grants. 

The  administration,  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  and  the  GAO  all 
agree  that  the  project  grants — or  direct 
targeted  funding — should  continue  for 
these  programs. 

They  provide  a  wide  variety  of  healtii 
care  and  denuil  care  to  an  estimated 
750,000  women  and  children  The  proj- 
ects are  designed  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive care,  and  are  credited  with  reducing 
infant  mortality  and  health  care  costs 
wherever  they  exist. 

It  was  originally  intended  under  title 
V  that  States  would  take  over  adminis- 
tration and  funding  of  these  programs 
with  block  grant  money,  once  the  projects 
got  started. 

However,  States  are  not  prepared  ad- 
ministratively or  fiscally  to  take  them 
over. 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  programs  are 
worthwliile  and  that  direct  Federal  fund- 
ine  to  them  should  continue  under  the 
project  grant  authority,  for  the  present. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
tentatively  agreed  to  extend  that  author- 


ity for  2  years,  under  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  1.  which  Senator  Kennedy  and  I, 
along  with  12  cosponsors,  offered  as  S. 
2135— introduced  June  30. 1971. 

This  straight  extension  (H.R.  9410)  as 
a  temporary  move  would  continue  fund- 
ing of  these  115  projects  at  present  fimd- 
ing  levels. 

The  administration  1973  budget  pro- 
posal contains  $101,330,000  for  these 
projects.  The  House  Appropriations  HEW 
bill  has  that  amoimt  allowed  for  them. 
The  Senate  appropriations  bill  for  labor- 
HEW— which  the  Senate  passed  Tues- 
day— contains  $113,330,000  for  these 
programs. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act 
quickly  to  assure  continued  fimding  of 
these  worthwhile  programs,  pending 
later  action  on  the  matter  as  part  of 
H.R.  1. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  recommend  passage  of  H.R. 
9410  to  provide  a  1-year  extension  of 
special  project  grants  under  title  V  of 
the  Social  Seciu-ity  Act.  Nationwide,  these 
programs  provide  maternity  and  child 
health  care  to  12  million  children  and 
mothers  from  impoverished  families.  In 
the  past  37  years,  programs  authorized 
imder  this  legislation  have  effectively 
served  the  health  and  welfare  needs  of 
disadvantaged  citizens.  Projects  offering 
maternal  and  child  health  care,  dental, 
and  crippled  children's  services,  and  as- 
sistance for  mentally  retarded  yoimgsters 
have  provided  valuable  health  benefits 
that  in  many  cases  were  not  available 
from  other  soiu-ces.  These  programs  have 
aided  in  the  treatment  and  alleviation 
of  a  variety  of  chronic  illnesses,  drug  ad- 
diction, and  alcoholism.  These  programs 
have  also  been  successful  in  eliciting 
community  respect,  cooperation,  and 
confidence,  a  necessary  prerequisite  in 
commimity  oriented  medical  programs. 
The  increase  in  community  medical  facil- 
ities has  especially  proved  beneficial  in 
the  area  of  employment.  As  a  result  of 
title  V  programs.  Improved  opportimi- 
ties  for  employment  have  been  guaran- 
teed to  many  residents.  In  New  York 
City,  the  "Catch"  program  provides  a 
health  team  consisting  of  a  doctor,  nurse, 
and  social  worker,  to  each  family  par- 
ticipating in  the  program. 

Under  the  care  of  a  health  team,  mem- 
bers of  a  family  receive  guidance  and 
assistance  not  only  in  the  area  of  health 
care,  but  also  in  employment  and  hous- 
ing. 

In  my  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  Di- 
mock  Health  Center  in  Boston  delivers 
compreherisive  health  care  to  almost 
6.000  RoxbuiT  children.  Pediatricians, 
psychologists,  psychiatrists,  and  social 
workers  service  the  Roxbury  community, 
a  community  that  chronically  suffers 
from  a  shortage  of  medical  doctors — one 
physician  for  every  11,000  residents.  It  is 
representative  of  urban  ghettos  across 
the  Nation. 

Title  V  medical  programs  have  com- 
pensated for  this  shortage  of  medical 
care  in  our  urban  communities  through 
mobile  health  clinics,  prenatal  and  child 
care  instruction  programs,  and  hospital 
construction  projects. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass 
this  bill.  Not  only  will  it  demonstrate 


our  national  commitment  and  support  of 
vital  health  care  and  assistance  to  poor 
Americans,  but  it  will  also  serve  as  an 
effective  mechanism  for  disease  preven- 
tion. 

In  the  House,  this  bill  has  passed  <H.R. 
9410  I ;  I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation 
will  also  be  promptly  enacted  in  the 
Senate. 

Authority  for  operation  of  these  spe- 
cial projects  expires  today,  at  the  close  of 
the  1972  fiscal  year.  It  is  vital,  therefore, 
that  the  Senate  approve  H.R.  9410  in  or- 
der to  continue  the  programs  authorized 
imder  existing  legislation. 

Currently  these  programs  are  author- 
ized to  be  funded  at  S350  million  per 
year.  Annual  appropriations,  however, 
amounted  to  $217  million  for  fiscal  1972. 

The  pending  legislation  will  extend  the 
existing  authorization  level  for  fiscal  year 
1973. 

As  soon  as  possible,  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  amendment  to  title  V  of  the 
Social  Seciu-ity  Act.  the  Congress  must 
also  enact  legislation  to  authorize  on- 
going programs  operations  under  this 
act. 

I  urge  therefore  that  this  legislation 
be  approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  I  H.R.  9410  >  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:43 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  5:46  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  '  Mr.  Bennett  ' . 


SETTING  THE   LEAA   RECORD 
STRAIGHT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  noted 
with  some  surprise  a  few  days  ago  that 
statements  had  been  made  criticizing  the 
Federal  Government:  that  is,  the  admin- 
istration, for  allegedly  funding  the  pur- 
chase of  machineguns  and  tanks  for  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  under  its  anti- 
crime  assistance  program. 

I  was  surprised  because  I  certainly 
knew  of  no  such  funding  that  has  been 
authorized  during  the  past  3'2  years  by 
the  Nixon  administration.  I  checked  to 
see  just  what  the  facts  were. 
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rry.^  ii-iitial  charge  was  made  on  June  included,  according  to  the  sheets  referred  commences  tomorrow,  in  the  appropria- 

26  bv  thfcongres^fonal  IS  to:    For  speciahzed   protection  vehicles,  tion  for  the  entire  Law  Enforcement  As - 

?he  eve  of  heanS  it  had  called,  and  the  special  riot  control  truck  equipment,  11,-  sistance  Administration  of  $850  million 

nrLrre?eaSe  by  the  caucus  said  this:  120:  and  protected  command  car  equip-  for  its  entire  program 

^  w    wmlow  that  5ederai  grants  to  im-  ment,  $8,700.  For  mobile  communication  This  will  be  of  vast  benefit  inasmuch 

pr^.;   po  icl^  adSnistration  lave    i^  vehicles,   special   commumcation   equip-  a^  the  entire  amount  spent  by  State  and 

been  used  to  buv  tanks,  machine  guns,  and  nient,  $10,470.  F\)r  protected  truck  trac-  local    political    subdivisions    for    pol  ce 

other  items  of  warfare  technology,  unrelated  tor— Tank,  $10,000.  Specialized  riot  con-  services  the  Nation  over,  approximates 

to  the  administration  of  Justice.  ^rol  equipment  for  mobile   armory  and  5  billions  of  dollars. 

TV.P  nrPss  release  also  noted  that  a  kev  equipment.  $56,685.  This  expression  of  confidence  by  Con- 

•??If  on    crU^LTSe    m  It  is  also  to  be  noted.  Mr.  President,  gress   is   gratifying.   Certainly   it   over- 

u^o  fid  be  Ramsev  Sark   who  was  Mtor-  more  m  sorrow  than  m  anger,  that  while  comes  ill-considered  and  inaccurate  crit- 

n^^^Jiera?Tn  the  last  democratic  ad-  Mr.  Clark's  criticism  and  testimony  on  icism  which  is  sometimes  heard  during 

-^atS                       ^mocia  LEA.\-as  well   as   those   of   the   Black  this  presidential  election  year. 

When  Mr 'ciark  testified,  he  said,  ac-  Caucus-were    widely    reported    in    the  ExHiBm 

r-nrriine  to  press  accounts,  that  the  Law  press,  no  newspaper  account  has  come  to  l.^w  enforcement  Assistance  administra- 

Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  my  attention  as  contaimng  any  notice  of  tion:  Grant  Award 

was  providing  funds  for  police  depart-  Mr.  Leonards'  rebuttal  information  and  The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admm- 

^,fnt.  for  hieh-Dowered  guns  and  sophis-  statistics.  Rather  a  bleak  commentary  on  istration  hereby  awards  to  ixjuisiana  Com- 

i^Tted  arSJme'ntl'l^fdTtion'he'said  the  press  which  ff-  itself  as  a  report-  m^ioi.  on  -w  ^r^orcement^and  A^^u.. 

that  the  Nation  was  slowly  buying  its  mg  agency  for  all  sides  of  an  issue.  c^'ed  the    G^tee")  grant  number  A40015 

wav  into  a  poUce  state.  Certamly  if  a  charge  that  purchase  of  ;=^f  \^°,'^„„^,  ^f  879^170  for  programs  or 

Further  he  made  this  comment:  "sophisticated     weaponry   by    LEAA   in  ejects  related  to  the  prevention,  detection. 

If  we  seek  to  use  the  police  simply  to  make  amounts  to  total  millions  of  dollars  and  ^^  control  of  riots  and  other  violent  civil 

neoDle  keep   their  places           then   we  wUl  in  a  way  to  result  in  a  "police  state"  are  disorders,  as  authorized  by  Section  307   (b) 

know  violence  and  we  should,  newsworthy,  it  goes  without  saying  that  of    the    Omnibus    Crime    Control   and  ^fe 

•    .      .„  the  falsitv  of  such  charge  is  also  worthy  streets  Act  of   1968   (P.L.  90-351,  82  Stat. 

Now,    there    are    several    pointy    in  ^j  the  attention  of  readers  who  pay  10  197,,                                          „,    mn.  .o 

evaluating  Mr.  Clark  s  comments  that  I  newspaper  they  This  grant  may  be  used  until  June  30, 

should  like  to  make.  km    Added  of  course  would  be  the  choice  1969  for  the  programs  or  projects  enumer- 

rTn,„  firct  nnint  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  dUJ-  AdOeo.  oi  couise.  wouia  oe  me  cnoice  Attachment  A  to  this  Grant  Award, 

Tp??sLeoLrd  idmiSltrrt^^^onheSw  ^'^  ^f  irony,   that  it  was  the  principal  l'^^]^[^  ^^          limitations  or  conditions  set 

Jems  Leonara,  Aammisirator  ui  uic  ^^  witness  and  accuser  who  was  the  only  .    ^  j^  Attachment  B  to  this  Grant  Award. 

Enforcement  Ass^^^^^"// .^dmrn  strat  on,  transgressor  in   this   field   of   trying   to  '°?L  Gi^n^e  shall  administer  the  programs 

issued  on  June  26,  in  repl>  to  mi  .  uiarK  s  ^^^.j^  ^  ^^j.^^  ^^^^^    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  projects  for  which  this  grant  is  awarded 

testimony.  The  text  Ol  tne  statement  in  ^  ^,^^^.^  ^^^  ^^.^^^^  ^^  ^^.^^  Attorney  Gen-  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  rules,  reg- 

reply  is  as  follows:  ^^'^^  under  a  Democratic  administration,  uiations,  and  conditions  of  the  Administra- 

Mr.  Clark   neglected   to  disclc^e  that  on  jj.^            g^t    holier-than-thou    position  tion.  bs  set  forth  in  Attachment  C  to  this 

August   31,    1968,    as    Attorney    General,   he  .v,,,^  ^„pj„.  .-tranep  indeed  Grant  Award. 

personally  approved  an  award  of  $79,000  in  ^"US  seems  stiange  inaeea_  ^^^      ^^^^  ^^^^^  become  effective  when  the 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  Another  pomt  worthy  of  consideration  ^^^^^^^^^^   ^igns   and   returns  a  copy  of  this 

funds  to  the  state  of  Louisiana  for  riot  con-  as  to  Mr.  Clark's  testimony  is  that  he  was  Q^ant  Award  to  the  Administration, 

trol  purposes.  The  grant  included  two  ma-  predicting    violence— and     then     saying  j-^^^g.   August  31.  1968. 

chine  guns,   10  automatic  rifles,   specialized  ^j^^j  such  violence  would  be  justified.  '               Ramsey  Clark. 

protection  vehicles  and  a  mobile  armory—  j^^.  pj-gsident,  this  statement  is  indeed         The 

one    of    which    was    an    armored    personnel  ^^^j^j^^g    ^^^^    ^^.^^    disturbing    coming  herebv  signifies  Its  acceptance  of  the  above 

'^*"'^''-                              ,_       ,-                 V,      ^  frnm   a    man   nf   the  law  who  had   once  described  grant  on  the  terms  and  conditions 

No  such  equipment  has  been  purchased  liom  a   man   oi   tne  law    wno  naa   once  u                s               incorporated  bv  reference 

during    this    Administration's    stewardship,  been  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  set  forth  abo^e  or  incorpora  ea     . 

and  I  have  continually  said  that  so  long  as  the  Nation.  Equally  disturbing  is  the  fact  "  "l'   ,  Louisiana 

I   am    Administrator   of   this   agency    there  that    Senator     George     McGovern,     of  °™^^  ^nt-inhPr  i'  1968 

would  be  no  LEAA  funding  for  those  types  g^^^j^  Dakota,  had  said  twice  last  month  ^^^-      ^          jqhn  j.  McKeithen. 

of  projects.  ^^lat  Ramsey  Clark  was  the  kind  of  man  Governor  of  Louisiana. 

Here,   therefore,   are   the   real   facts.  Senator  McGovern  would  like  to  see  back  parti 

Machineguns  were  purchased  with  LEAA  in  Government.                                                 specialized  protection  vehicles $19,820 

funds,  but  it  was  during  the  last  admin-  Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  that  ^                                                   =  ^= 

istration — and  they  were  purchased  with  justifies  a  call  for  violence  against  the  a.  Special  riot  control  truck  equip- 

funds  approved  by  Ramsey  Clark  when  background  of  the  situation   described        ment  "'^2h^ 

he  was  Attorney  General.  It  strikes  me  here:  particularly  when  we  consider  that  — 

as  an  odd  omission  from  Ramsey  Clark's  law-enforcement     peacekeeping     efforts     l.  siren  and  red  light  (2) ^^^ 

testimony  that  he  did  no  admit  or  in-  are  involved.  The  LEAA  program  has  2.  If-.^l^ll^^^^-^-Q-jy""""     2, 100 

form  his  audience  that  it  was  he  who  been  of  immense  value  and  benefit  in     4  9  ,^r_i5  rifles  .'.- 

had  authorized  such  weapons  purchases,  mounting  and  sustaining  an  effective  all-       '  9 '12  Ga  not  guns i.2i5 

The  further  fact  is  that  no  such  equip-  out   attack  on  crime.   It   is  to  be   com-     5.  9  protective  vest  and  suits 450 

ment  has  been  purchased  in  this  fashion  mended,  not  criticized.                                     e.  6  gas  guns  and  ammo 600 

since  Mr.  Clark  left  office  as  Attorney  it  is  not  only  effective,  but  it  is  enlight-     7.  9  gas  masks -         3i5 

General,  and  there  is  a  plain  pledge  by  ened.  It  accomplishes  much  through  its     8.  2  binocular        .-- ^^ 

present    Administrator    Jerris    Leonard  grant  approach  to  the  vast  field  of  law     °„i  polaroid  camera II          150 

that  as  long  as  he  holds  that  office  there  enforcement  by  States  and  their  political     ^^-  ^  portable  flood  light 20 

will  be  no  LEAA  funding  for  this  type  subdi\1sions,  ^2   Specialized  installation  charges.       5,000 

of  project.  Total  block  grants  to  States  for  the     j3  q  mm  niovle  camera 700 

Mr   President,  to  fully  document  the  fiscal  year  1972  totaled  $413  million.  Of                                                             

Ramsey  Clark  August  1968  Grant  Award  this  amount   $42   million  were  for  up-  B    Protected  command  car  equip-         ^^ 

for  Riot  Control  Equipment.  I  ask  imani-  gi-ading  personnel  in  law  enforcement;         ment  - ' 

mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec-  $27  million  for  prevention  of  crime;  juve-         Radios  (2  frequency)     -- 2.100 

ORD  a  copy  thereof  at  the  conclusion  of  nile   delinquency,   $55   milUon,   and  for  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^j^^  ^^^  p\  system..       8265 

these  remarks,  together  with  an  itemiza-  detection  and  apprehension.  $94.6  mil-     3' i_ar-i5  rifles. -- 

tion  of  the  articles  and  equipment  au-  lion.                                                                     6—12  Ga.  short  guns 66O 

thorized  for  purchase.  From  these  figures.  Mr.  President,  we     4.  6  protective  suits —         300 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  can   gather   the   commitment   Congress     5.  2  tear  gas  guns 200 

objection   it  is  so  ordered.  has  made  to  law  enforcement  in  the  Na-     6.  6  gas  masks - 210 

iSeeexhibitl  >  tion.  Tliat  national  policy  has  been  re-     7.  1  first  aid  kit '= 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  following  items  are  affirmed  for  the  fiscal  year  1973.  which     8.  1  Polaroid  camera 
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9.  8  MM  movie  camera 700  This  year  the  Senate  has  pased  15  ap-  Forestry  incentives 

!?■  4^^i,?L^l^^i^l^„V";':. ;"";,"       ^'^°°  proprlations  bUls.  Only  four  items— Agrl-  Provides  a  forestry  incentives  program  for 

11.  Additional  minor  equipment  on  cultare-Environmental,     Defense,     For-  small  non-industrlaf  private  lanis  and  non- 

'  eign  Aid.  and  Military  Construction — re-  Federal  public  forest  lands  by  providing  for 

P^T  n  jj^^^^  jjjj.  j^^gj.  action  by  the  Senate.  As  federal  payment  of  up  to  50  percent  of  the 

Mobile  communication  vehicles....     10,470  ^  point  of  comparison,  I  should  like  to  Zt°^  developnient  and  management  prac- 

-  =  ai^Tf.  t-y,    i.     ■          iQcn    fw.      """"I'-'  ""-^   ""  tlces  on  non-Federal  public  lands,  up  to  80 

A.    Spicial    communication    equip-  ^^^^  !'"*''  ^*"/^.^,  ^^°"'  ^"^  number  of  ap-  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  practices  on  small 

ment  10.470  Propnations  bills  reported  to  and  passed  non-industriai  private  lands  and  up  to  80 

^==  by  the  Senate  by  June  30  has  generally  percent  of  the  cost  of  equipment  to  be  pro- 

1.  Taps  recorder  and  radios  (3  fre-  numbered    five    or    six.  vlded  to  carr>-  out  such  practices.  S.  3105. 
q^ency)    2  500  It  is,  tlierefore,  with  high  regard  and  ^/S  6/15/72. 

2.  Walkle  talkies  (10). 7,000  deep    appreciation   that   I   speak   of    the  Grapefruit  marketing  orders 

4  2  e^s  Kuns"^  *^' 200  ^iisUnguished   chaii-man   of    the   Appro-  Permits  marketing  orders  for  Florida  In- 

5  2  30  30  rifles "" 300  Priations  Committee  (Mr.  Ellender)  and  dlan  River  grapefruit  to  provide  for  credlt- 

6  2  protective  suVts "          lOO  ^^^    ranking    Republican    member    (Mr.  mg  a  handler's  direct  market  promotion  ex- 

7.  2  gas  masks II     Vil"ll                     70  Young  ^    I  conm:end  them  for  their  hard  Pendlturcs  against  his  assessment  under  the 

P,RTm                "  >vork     in      attaining      this     substantial  o-^er  for  that  purpose.  S.  1058.  P  S  3/7,72. 

Mobile  armorv  and  equipment 66.685  ^chievement.  and  I  commend  the  Mem-  Pest  control  research 

A.  Protected  "truck  tractor                     10  000  ^^^^  °^  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  both  the  Directs    the    Secretary    of    Agriculture   to 

B.  Specialized  riot   control"  eq^pl        '  Democrats   and   Republicans,   for  their  carry  out  pilot  field  research  programs  m  m- 
ment                                                       56  635  coui^Aration  in  makine  oossihlp  thP  pyrpl  tegrated  methods  of  controlling  agricultural 

1     fl    PB    rcstVaVc^VuV "„;;,»",;;;;  i      ;      Z^^\.      maKing  possioie  me  excei-  aj^d  f        J        t     authorizes  him  to  reimburse 

(Pepper   Po/)                     generator  lent  legislative  record  we  have  set  thus  farmers  for  losses  sustained  as   a  result  of 

la   50  ea  Qts  ioeDoVr  foe                            i '  non  "his  session.  such    research    being    conducted    on    their 

''  12  cases  hand  grenades  ""I                    7' 200  ^^'  ^'"'^"'^"•'t'  ^  ^sk  unanimous   COn-  lands,  crops,  or  livestock:  and  authorizes  ex- 

3  3  cases  long  range  proJectUes '  350  ^^^^  ^^'^^  ^'^^   ^-um.aiy   of  Senate  Leg-  panded  research  on  integrated  control  by  the 

4.  3  cases  of  short  range  projectfle""           150  islative  Activity,  to  which  I  have  referred,  National    Science   Foundation.   S.    1794.  P/S 

5.  10  cases  00  buck  shot be  inserted  at  th  -  poiiu  in  the  Record.  1/31/72. 

6.  10  cases  38  caliber There  being  no  Objection,  the  summary  ^"''^"  '"''°*  inspection 

7.  10  cases  38  caliber  carbine 5,000  was  ordered  to  be  'jrinted  in  the  Record  Makes  rabbit  meat  inspection  mandatory. 

8.  10  cases  30-30  ammo as  follows*                 "                                            '  **■  Federal  cost,  by  extending  the  provisions 

9.  4  cases  308  ammo '                     of   the   Pouitrv   Products    Inspection   Act   to 

10.  4  cases  30-06  ammo Senate  Legislative  ACTivrrT—92D  Congrfss,  raobits   and    rabbit   products.    S.    1943.   P/S 

11.  ?  bull  horns 300  Second  Session  4/11/72. 

12.  1000   cans  chemical  mace   with  *By  Senate   Dem.ncratlc  Policy   Committee)  Reforestation 

.olster 12,000  Days  In  session.  102.  Establishes  a  supplemental  national  refor- 

^l'  o-n    P'^^''*^  "'S^*  sticks 875  Hours  in  session,  601:26.  estatlon  fund  and  authorizes  an  annual  ap- 

14.  250  gas  masks 8,750  Total  measures  passed,  345.  propriatlon  of  $65  million  to  be  transferred 

13.  2  Polaroid  cameras 300  Public  laws,  96.  to   that   fund    for  the   purpose   of   planting 

16.  1  8MM  movie  camera 700  Treaties,  58.  more  trees  on   those   areas  of  the   national 

]a    '°"  P''°'^'^'^'^'«  ^'f^ts 5,000  Confirmations.  35.014.  forests  that  are  In  most  need  of  reforestation, 

iQ    in-7       Ir'n^^ 12,500  Record  votes.  251.  such  moneys  to  be  available  until  expended, 

19.  10  7  cell  flashlights.. 50  Symbols:  P'H— Passed  House:  PS — Passed  and  calls  for  the  Secretarv  of  Agriculture  to 

20.  5  gross  fuses..    ._ 2OO  Senate.  submit  to  Congress  within  1  year  of  the  date 

PART  rv  Following    is   a   brief   summary   of   major  of  enactment  and  annually  thereafter  a  re- 

Speclallzed  riot  training 8.585  Senate  Activity.  port  setting  forth  the  scope  of  the  total  na- 

' AGRictTLTTTHE  tlonl  forest  reforestation  needs  and  a  planned 

A.  Riot  control  school  at  Fort  Ben-  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  amendment  Program  for  reforesting  such  lands.  Includ- 

nlne,  Ga .           .                          «  585  .         ^  ^  .^     .  ing   a    description   of    the   extent    to   which 

"""  ,^^^^^  *^^  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  funds  authorized  bv  this  act  are  to  be  ap- 

Total  cost  emergency  riot  con-  l.J^  amended,  so  as  to  exempt  flue-  pued  to  the  program.  H.R.  13089.  P  H  5  3,  72. 

trol  program  .... 105,560  ^"''^^  ^o^^^co  acreage-poundage  quotas  from  p/S  amended  6  15  72. 

y    f.          luo.oou  the  requirement  that  leases  be  filed  with  the  o       ,  r.       ;             *..     ,,0-7, 

-=  rountv  1-r.mmUfoo  h„  o   fi.„„rf   rf„t            ,   i.  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972 

Federal  share         75^-                              7q  I7f)  county  committee  by  a  fixed  date  no  later  '^                      ' 

State  local  share  »r  0=^."                        o«  -ion  ^^^^  planting  time  established  bv  the  Secre-  Expands  and  establishes  programs  dealing 

ivA-ai  .imrt-         ^o  , ^o,  dyo  j^^y  ^j  Agriculture.  H.R.   13361.  "Public  Law  with  financial  Investment,  credit,  education, 

,,  92-311.  technology,  and  research  in  rural  areas;  en- 

Cooperative   forest   programs  larges  the  loan  and  grant  authority  of  the 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS    OF    THE    SEC-  Amended  the  Coot>eratlve  Pore.,t  M^na^P  Consolidated    Farmers'    Home    Administra- 

OND    SESSION   Oi'   THE    92D   CON-  menTTct  to  ( l )  exTndTto  fo^^^^^^^^  "-•    -^h--,f   ^   appropriation   of    S500 

GRESS                                                                         n\     In     tKo    ^^^t *i           I                       '^i.»".-c  niiiiion  annuallv  for  revenue  sharing  to  be 

IIU^    '^^    protection.    Improvement    and  apportioned  among  the  States  on  the  follow- 

Mr.  MANSFIELD   Mr.  President,  since  establishment  01  trees  and  shrubs  in  .irban  ^g  basis:    50   percent  on   the   State's  rural 

January   18,  the  Sen.tte  has  met  in  ses-  ^''^s.^' con^munltles  and  open  spaces,  and  ( 11 )  population.    25    percent    on    the    rural    per 

sion  for  102  days    has  passed  345  meas-  ^  ^''  ^"^"^  processors,  and  (2)   increase  the  capita  Income,  and  25  percent  on  the  out- 

ures,  and  has  taken  251  rolicallvotes-as  ^PP'-°P^i=^t'°;i/"thorl^atlon   to  $20  million  migration    from    rural    areas:    amends    the 

manv  rprnrH  vntP-  as  in  qH  r.f  1QR0  (from  $0  million):  and  Increased  the  appro-  Watershed  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to  au- 

■^  '"-"'"  .  i^y,     ,f         ,                  /■      .  prlation  authorization  to  $40  million   (from  thorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cost- 

AS  we  JlPai   the  ^-week  recess  for  the  520  million)   for  sections  1.  2.  and  3  of  the  share   and   enter   into    long-term   contracts 

Fourth  of  July  and  the  Democratic  Na-  ciarke-McNary  Act  of  June  7,   1924.  which  with   landowners   and   operators   for   water- 

tional   Convention,  I  shall   place  at  the  provides  for  cooperation  with  states  In  forest  shed  projects  dealing  with  problems  relating 

end  of  m.\  remarks  a  summary  of  legis-  fire  prevention  and  suppression    HR    8817  *°  """^^  development  and  the  total  envlron- 

lation  passed  bv  the  Senate  at  this  ses-  Public  Law  92-288  "^^'^'^^     amends    the    Bankhead -Jones    Farm 

sion.  It  wUl  be  noted  that  a  number  of  cotton  statistical  reports  iT'^l  ^'\'°  authorize   the  Secretar>-  of 

imr-.«.-fcinf  r,io„,-  «f  i„   ;,-i„f                    it.  1-ui.i.ufi.  stutionitui  TepuTi.3  AgTlculture  to  pav  up  to  oO  percent  of  the 

important  pieces  of  legislation  are  in  the  changed  the  times  at  which  the  Secretary  cost  of  storage  of  water  in  anv  reservoir  con- 

iisi.   Ainons  the  major  items  are.    Eco-  of  AgrlciUture  is  to  issue  cotton  crop,  acre-  structed  or  modified  under  the  act  for  pres- 

nomic    Opportunity,    Education    amend-  age,  and  ginning  reports  so  that  they  can  be  ent  needs  for  rural  community  water  supply 

mentis.  Equal  Employment  Opportunities  issued  simultaneously  with  general  crop  re-  ^'^'^  ^°  share  in  the  cost  of  installing  meas- 

E^forcement.        Campaign       Financing.  ports  after  the  markets  have  closed   S   3104  "''^^  ^°^  ^^"^"^^  quality  management,  the  con- 

Headstart,    Rural    Development     Water  Public  Law  92-331  ^^°^   ^""^    abatement    of   agriculture -related 

Pollution  Control,  and  the  War  Powers  Farmfest—U  S  A  pollution,  the  disposal  of  solid  wastes,  and 

^pj  ru'»i/t^^'     <jo.A.  the  Storage  and  Withdrawal  of  water  for  rural 

T  oic.«  „oii   ,.,,♦„    »■        *      »..      f     i   .,     X  Authorizes    the    President    to    Invite    the  fire  protection:  authorizes  $7  million  in  Fed- 

fr.    ft,    fi  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  states  of  the  Union  and  foreign  nations  to  eral-state  matching  grants  per  vear  for  the 

for  the  first  time  since  19d8.  the  majority  participate  m  Farmfest-U.S.A.  in  Septem-  next  3   vears   to  help  local   forces  in   rural 

01    the    appropriations    bills    have    been  ber,  1972,  in  Blue  Earth  County,  Minnesota,  areas  and  communities,  of  5,500  population 

passed    by    the    Senate    before    June    30.  S.J.  Res.  182.  P/S  4/28/72.  or  less,  to  prevent  and  control  wildfires:  au- 
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thorlzes  appropriations  of  $75,  $110,  and 
$160  million,  for  fiscal  years  1974,  1975,  and 
1976  and  subsequent  years,  respectively  to 
States  through  their  Land-grant  and  private 
educational  institutions  for  small  farm  and 
rural  development  extension  programs,  re- 
search, and  training:  and  contains  other 
provisions.  H.R.  12931  (S.  3462) .  P/H  2/23/72. 
P/S  amended  4  20  '72.  Conference  report 
filed  in  House  6/14/72. 

Rural  telephone  bank 

Permitted  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank  to 
Issue  Its  obligations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  purchase  these  obligations. 
H.R.  14423.  Public  Law  92-324. 
Vegetable  gardens 

Urges  each  American  family,  where  prac- 
ticable, to  plant  a  vegetable  garden  for  the 
purpose  of  fighting  Inflation,  saving  money, 
getting  exercise,  and  having  the  fun  and 
pleasure  of  family  vegetable  growing.  S.  Con. 
Res.  75.  Senate  adopted  4  19/72.  House 
adopted  5/1  72. 

APPROPRIATIONS,   1972 

Foreign  assistance  and  related  programs 

Appropriated  83.189,437,000  for  foreign  as- 
sistance and  related  programs.  H.R.  12067. 
Public  Law  92-242. 

Second  Supplemental  Appropriations 

Appropriated     84,347,698.270     In     supple- 
mental funds.  H.R.  14582.  Public  Law  92-306. 
Supplemental-dollar  devaluation 

Appropriated  necessary  amounts  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,600,000,000  for  payments  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  maintain  the  value 
In  terms  of  gold  of  the  holdings  of  the  United 
States  in  international  financial  institutions 
for  fiscal  vear  1972.  H.J.  Res.  1174.  Public 
Law  92-301. 

Urgent  supplemental  appropriations 

Appropriated  $957,476,059  for  certain  ur- 
gent supplemental  appropriations.  H.J.  Res. 
1097.  Public  Law   92-256. 

APPROPRIATIONS,    1973 

Continuing  appropriations 
Made  continuing  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1973,  and  for  other  purposes.  H.J.  Res. 
1234.  Public  Law  92-334. 

District  of  Columbia 

Appropriated    $834,756,800    In    District    of 
Columbia  funds  and  $316,393,000  In  Federal 
funds.  H.R.  15259.  Public  Law  92-344. 
Housing  and  Urban  Development — 
Independent  offices 

Appropriates  $20,583,370,000  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, for  space,  science,  veterans,  and  cer- 
tain other  Independent  executive  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and  of- 
fices. H.R.  15093.  P/H  5 '13/72.  P/S  amended 
6/14  72. 

Interior  and  related  agencies 

Appropriates  82,773.482,800  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies. 
H.R.  15418.  P/H  6/13/72.  P  S  amended 
6/28  72. 

Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  related  agencies 

Appropriates  831.334.930,500  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies.  H.R.  15417.  P  H  6  15, 72.  PS 
amended   6/27/72. 

Legislative  branch 

Appropriated  $513,787,980  for  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch.  H.R.  13955.  Public  Law  92-342. 

Public  Works  appropriations 
Appropriates  for  fiscal  year  1973  85.571.- 
696,000  for  public  works  for  water  and  power 
development.  Including  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers— Civil,  the  Bureau  of  RecUmatlon,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  and  other 


power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment programs,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  related  in- 
dependent agencies  and  commissions.  H.R. 
15586,  P  H  6  26,  72.  P/S  amended  6,30/72. 
Supplemental  appropriations  for  disaster 
relief 

Appropriated  $200  million  in  supplemental 
fund  for  disaster  relief.  H.J.  Res.  1238.  Public 
Law  92-337. 

State-Justice-Commerce- Judiciary 

Appropriates  $4,820,717,769  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the 
Judiciary  and  related  agencies.  H.R.  14989. 
P/H  5/8/72.  P/S  amended  6/15/72.  In  confer- 
ence. 

Transportation 

Appropriates  a  total  of  $3,038,175,095  in 
new  budget  (obligatlonal)  authority  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies,  of  which  $2,906,994,095  is  for  fiscal 
year  1973  and  $131,181,000  Is  an  advance  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1974.  H.R.  15097. 
P  H  5,24/72.  P/S  amended  6,  16,  72.  In  con- 
ference. 

Treasury    Department,    Postal    Service,    and 
Executive  Office  of  the  President 

Appropriated  $5,057,827,000  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  Postal  Service,  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  and  certain 
independent  agencies.  H.R.  15585.  Public  Law 
92-351. 

ATOMIC    ENERGY 

AEC  temporary  licensing  for  nuclear  power 
reactors 
Added  a  new  section  "Temporary  Operating 
License"  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  and  au- 
thorized the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (for 
an  interim  period  which  will  end  on  October 
30.  1973)  to  issue  a  temporary  operating  li- 
cense for  a  nuclear  power  reactor  whose  elec- 
trical energy  is  needed  to  meet  energy  needs 
in  its  service  area,  provided  the  Commission 
determines  that  the  plant  can  be  operated 
on  a  temporary  basis  safely  and  with  ade- 
quate protection  of  the  environment.  H.R. 
14655.  Public  Law  92-307. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  authorization 
Authorized  $2,110,480,000  for  operating  ex- 
penses and  $492,995,000  for  plant  and  capital 
equipment,  making  a  total  authorization  of 
$2,603,475,000  for  .'VEC  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
S.  3607.  Public  Law  92-314. 

CONGRESS 

Cornelia  Fasset  painting 
Authorizes  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  to  loan  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  a  painting,  "The 
Electoral  Commi.ssion  of  1877."  by  Cornelia 
Fasset,  for  an  exhibit  by  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery.  S.  Con.  Res.  59.  Senate  adopted  3,  24/ 
72.  House  adopted  5  '1  72. 
Congressional  Representation  for  Guam  and 
The  Virgin  Islands 
Provided  that  the  organized,  unincorpo- 
rated territories  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands shall  each  be  represented  in  Congress 
by  a  non-voting  Delegate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  HR.  8787.  Public  Law  92- 
271. 

Equal  Time  Requirement  and  Political 
Broadca'iting 

Repeals  the  equal  opportunities  require- 
ment of  section  315  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  insofar  as  it  applies  to  legally 
qualified  candidates  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  in  the  general  elec- 
tion campaign.  S.  3178,  P  S  3  23/72. 

Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 

Required  broadcasters  to  charge  all  can- 
didates (Federal  and  State)  no  more  than 
the  lowest  unit  rate  in  the  same  period  for 
45  days  before  primaries  and  60  days  before 


general  elections:  provided  that  a  person 
selling  space  In  any  newspaper  or  magazine 
to  candidates  for  Federal  office  may  not  make 
a  charge  in  excess  of  the  charges  made  for 
a  comparable  use  of  such  space  for  other 
purposes;  Imposed  a  limitation  on  expendi- 
tures for  the  use  of  communications  media 
by  candidates  for  Federal  office  of  the  great- 
er of  (1)  10  cents  times  voting  age  popula- 
tion, or  (2)  $50,000.  but  not  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  overall  limitation  can  be  spent 
for  the  use  of  broadcasting  stations:  pro- 
vided that  no  candidate  for  Presidential  nom- 
ination can  spend  for  the  use  in  a  State  of 
communications  media,  or  for  the  use  in  a 
State  of  broadcast  stations,  on  behalf  of  his 
candidacy,  a  total  amount  In  excess  of  either 
the  overall  communications  media  limita- 
tion, or  the  broadcast  limitation,  which 
would  have  been  available  to  him  had  he 
been  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Senator 
from  that  State:  provided  that  the  commu- 
nications media  expenditure  limitations  shall 
be  Increased  in  proportion  to  increases  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index,  with  the  base  period 
being  calendar  year  1970:  provided  that  the 
States  mav  make  the  broadcasting  spending 
limit  applicable  to  State-wide  elections,  and 
made  the  limitation  applicable  to  any  money 
spent  by  a  candidate  or  on  his  behalf:  re- 
quired broadcasters  selling  time  on  behalf 
of  a  candidate  to  obtain  a  \^Tltten  certifica- 
tion that  the  amount  to  be  spent  will  not 
put  the  candidate  over  the  limitation,  and 
applied  the  same  requirement  to  spending 
for  non-broadcast  media:  made  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  respecting  disclosure  of  Fed- 
eral campaign  funds  applicable  to  every  elec- 
tive process,  every  candidate,  and  every  po- 
litical committee"  (national,  state  or  local) 
which  accepts  contributions  in  a  calendar 
year  in  excess  of  $1,000;  provided  that  re- 
sponsibility for  receiving,  compiling,  and 
publishing  financial  statements  of  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  for  candidates  and 
political  committees  shall  be  vested  In  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  can- 
didates for  Senator,  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  respect  to  candidates 
for  Representative,  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral in  other  cases:  and  contained  other  pro- 
visions S.  382.  Public  Law  92-225. 
Joint  Committee  on  Inaugural  Cremonies 
of  1973 

Established  a  Joint  Committee  on  Inaugu- 
ral Ceremonies  of  1973.  S.  Con.  Res.  63.  Sen- 
ate adopted  3/24/72.  House  adopted  3  27/72. 
Senate  Intervention  in  Supreme  Court 
Proceedings 

Authorized  Senate  Intervention  In  the  Su- 
preme Ctourt  proceedings  involvine  Senator 
Gravel  on  the  Issue  of  the  scope  of  article  1. 
the  so-called  speech  and  debate  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  S.  Res.  280.  Senate  adopted 
3/23/72. 

CRIME- JT7DIC1ARY 

Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Chief  Justice 

Added  a  new  section  677  to  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  creating  the  Office  of  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  H.R.  8699.  Public  Law  92-238. 
Bankruptcy  receivers  and  trustrees 

Amends  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  Increase 
the  maximum  compensation  allowable  to 
receivers  and  trustees.  S.  1395.  P/S  2/18,  72. 
Bankruptcy  referees'   salaries  and   expenses 

Amends  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  abolish  the 
criteria  for  flxmg  the  salaries  of  full-time 
referees  and  thus  permit  the  Judiciary  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  to  fix  the  sal- 
aries of  all  full-time  referees  at  the  same 
level  and  to  abolish  the  referees'  salary  and 
expense  fund.  S.  1394.  P/S  2/18/72. 
Bankruptcy  referees 

Amends  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  permit  a 
full-time  referee  In  bankruptcy  to  perform 
the  duties  of  a  U.S.  magistrate.  S,  1396.  P/S 
2   18  72. 
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Care  jor  narcotic  addicts 
Authorized  the  Attorney  General  to  pro- 
vide care  for  narcotic  addicts  who  are  placed 
on  probation,  released  on  parole,  or  man- 
datorily released;  and  clarified  the  Intent  of 
Congress  that  release  under  a  program  of 
supervisory  aftercare  Is  an  appropriate  mode 
of  treatment  for  both  parolees  and  manda- 
tory releasees  who  may  have  been  narcotic 
addicts  or  drug  dependent  persons.  S.  2713. 
Public  Law  92-293. 
Commisaion  on   bankruptcy  laws  extension 

Extended  the  Commission  on  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Laws  from  July  24.  1972.  to  June  30, 
1973.  and  increased  the  limit  on  appropri- 
ations to  the  Commission  from  «600,000  to 
S826.000.  S  J.  Res.  190.  Public  Law  92-251. 
Corimission  on  revision  of  Appellate  Court 
system 

Creates  a  12-member  Commission  on  Re- 
vision of  the  Federal  Court  Appellate  System 
to  study  the  system  under  which  decisions  of 
the  district  courts  and  of  administrative 
agencies  are  reviewed  by  the  courts  of  ap- 
peals and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  find 
solutions  to  the  problems  caused  by  large 
caseload  increases  in  recent  vears  H  R.  7378. 
P  H  5  15,'72.  P  S  amended  6  '30/72. 
Copyrights 

Extends  the  duration  of  copyright  protec- 
tion in  certain  cases.  SJ.  Res  247.  PS 
6  30  72. 

Federal  Court  jurors 

Amended  the  Jury  Selection  and  Service 
Act  of  1968  to  change  from  21  years  to  18 
years  the  minimum  age  qualification  for 
service  on  grand  Juries  In  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States,  S.  1975.  Public  Law  92- 
269. 

Juvenile  delinquency  control 

Extends  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1968,  which  ex- 
pires on  June  30,  1972;  strengthens  lis  op- 
eration by  clearly  delineating  the  scope  of 
activities  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  In 
the  Juvenile  delinquency  field;  provides  for 
grants  to  State,  county,  municipal  or  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  to  plan, 
develop,  and  operate  coordinated  youth  serv- 
ices svstems;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
S.  3443.  P  S  6,'19,  72. 

Supreme  Court  Justices  survivors'  benefits 
Amends  the  Judicial  Survivors  Annuity  Act 
by  giving  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  the 
option  to  make  contributions  to  the  Judicial 
Survivors  Annuity  Plan  under  which  bene- 
fits are  payable  to  their  surviving  widows  and 
dependent  children,  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions S.  2854.  P  S6'30/72. 

U  S.  Magistrates  temporary  assignment 
Added  a  new  subsection  to  section  636  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
temporary  assignment  of  U.S.  magistrates 
from  one  Judicial  district  to  another  In  emer- 
gency situations  and  only  upon  the  concur- 
rence of  the  chief  Judges  of  the  districts  In- 
volved. H  R.  9180.  Public  Law  92-239. 

DEFENSt 

.4r;?!ed  Forces  mailing  privileges 
Extends  free  mailing  privileges  for  letters, 
cards,  and  sound-recorded  personal  com- 
munications to  all  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  outside  the  50  States,  and  to  all  mem- 
bers hospitalized  as  a  result  of  disease  or  In- 
Jury  Incurred  while  on  active  duty;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  H.R  3808  P  H  10  4,  71. 
P  S  amended  6  16  72. 

Boy  Scouts  loans 
Provided  permanent  authority  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  lend  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  equipment  and  to  provide  trans- 
portation and  other  services  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  in  support  of  their  na- 
tional Jamborees  and  world  Jamborees.  H.R. 
11738.  Public  Law  92-249. 


Civil  Defense 
Extends  for  four  years  the  expiration  date 
of  financial  assistance  programs  currently 
authorized  by  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950,  and  Increases  the  per  annum  au- 
thorization for  financial  assistance  for.  per- 
sonnel and  administrative  expenses  from  $25 
million  to  $35  million.  S.  3772.  PS  6/30/72. 
Defense  Production  Act  amendments 

Extended  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  for  2  years,  from  the  present  expiration 
date  of  June  30,  1972,  to  June  30,  1974,  and 
amended  the  Act  by  extending  from  June  30, 
1975,  to  June  30,  1985.  the  time  In  which 
purchase  and  sales  contracts  may  be  entered 
Into  concerning  materials  in  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  Inventory.  S.  3715.  Public  Law 
92-325. 

Disposals  from  national  and  supplemental 

stockpiles 
Authorizes  disposals  from  the  national  and 
supplemental  stockpiles  of  various  materials, 
as  follows: 

Chromite,  metallurgical  grade 

1,313,600  short  dry  tons.  S.  733.  P/S 
3/21/72. 

Lead:  498,000  short  tons.  S.  764.  P/S 
3/21/72. 

Nickel:  38,876  short  tons.  S.  3086.  P/S 
3/21/72. 

Zinc:  515,200  short  tons,  S.  766.  Public  Law 
92-283. 

Naval  vessel  loans 

Authorized  the  loan  of  a  total  of  16  vessels 
of  the  destroyer  and  submarine  category  of 
the  Reserve  fleet  to  certain  foreign  countries 
for  a  period  of  5  years.  H.R.  9526.  Public  Law 
92-270. 

Servicemen's  group  life  insurance  for 
cadets  and  midshipmen 
Amended  38  U.S.C.  765  so  as  to  extend  eli- 
gibility for  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance (SGLI)  to  cadets  and  midshipmen  at 
the  Unlt«d  States  Military  Academy,  United 
States  Naval  Academy.  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy,  and  United  States  Coast 
Guard  Academy.  H.R.  9096.  Public  Law  92- 
315. 

DISTRICT   OP  COLUMBIA 

Dump  truck  fees 
Authorized  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  enter  Into  agreements 
with  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  the 
State  of  Maryland  concerning  the  fees  for 
the  operation  of  certain  dump  trucks,  within 
the  three  Jurisdictions,  and  the  enforcement 
of  traffic  laws.  H.R.  9580.  Public  Law  92-327. 
Educational   Personnel   Act 

Authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  enter  Into 
on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
Interstate  Agreement  on  Qualification  of  Ed- 
ucational Personnel;  authorizes  the  advanc- 
ing of  emergency  leave  to  temporary  teachers 
and  attendance  officers;  allows  temporary 
teachers  In  the  District  public  school  system 
to  elect  coverage  under  the  Federal  life  In- 
surance and  health  benefits  Insurance  pro- 
grams after  completion  of  one  school  year  of 
service;  amends  existing  law  to  transfer  cov- 
erage of  temporary  teachers  in  the  District 
public  school  system  from  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  System  to  the  system  established 
under  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  School 
Teachers  Retirement  Act;  and  amends  the 
existing  law  to  allow  the  employment  of  Dis- 
trict school  teachers  In  congressional  offices 
during  the  summer  months.  S.  1998.  P/S 
4/13/72. 

Healing  Arts  Practice  Act   amendments 

Revises  the  makeup  of  the  Commission  on 
Licensure;  provides  for  temporary  licensure 
of  certain  physicians  and  osteopaths;  and 
broadens  the  use  of  endorsement  as  a  method 
of  licensure,  by  eliminating  the  application 
of  reciprocity  as  a  barrier  to  the  admission 
of  competent  physicians  to  practice  in  the 


District  of  Columbia.  H  R.  8589.  P  H  6  14,' 71. 
P,  S  amended  8  6  71.  House  requested  con- 
ference 3/9/72. 

Insurance  Act 
Increases  the  levels  of  paid-up  and  surplus 
requirements  for  stock  life,  mutual  com- 
panies, and  casualty  Insurance  companies  to 
further  safeguard  and  protect  Innocent  pol- 
icyholders from  possible  losses  resulting  from 
bankrupt  Insurance  companies;  makes  avail- 
able greater  levels  of  group  life  Insurance  for 
District  residents  and  expressly  permits  the 
assignment  of  an  Interest  m  a  group  life  in- 
surance policy  consistent  with  the  prevailing 
practice  In  37  states;  Increases  the  number 
of  contractors  who  may  do  business  with  the 
District  without  a  bond  by  increasing  from 
$2,000  to  $10,000  the  value  of  a  contract  for 
which  a  bond  is  required;  ai:id  contains  other 
provisions.  S.  2208.  P  S  4  27  72. 

Interstate  compact  on  mental  health 

Authorized  the  District  of  Columbia  to  en- 
ter Into  the  Interstate  Compact  on  Mental 
Health  which:  guaranteed  that  any  per- 
son found  to  be  mentally  111  or  mentally 
deficient  within  a  party  State  will  receive 
care  and  treatment  in  that  State  regardless 
of  legal  residence  or  domicile;  permitted  the 
transfer  of  a  mentally  ill  patient  to  an  in- 
stitution In  another  State  when  such  tran.s- 
fer  Is  found  to  be  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  patient:  provided  for  interstate  coopera- 
tion with  regard  to  after-care,  and  super- 
vision of  patients  on  convalescent  status  or 
conditional  release:  and  encouraged  supple- 
mentary agreements  between  two  or  more 
party  States  for  the  ftirnishlng  of  care  and 
treatment  of  patients  on  a  cooperative  basis 
H.R.  10344.  Public  Law  92-280. 
Laiv  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  Act 

Defines  certain  credit  card  abuses  as  an  of- 
fense and  establishes  a  penalty  for  viola- 
tions; authorizes  the  District  government  to 
regulate  certain  stores,  which  receive  sec- 
ond-hand property,  usually  as  trade-ins  and 
which  presently  are  not  required  to  re- 
port the  receipt  of  these  items  to  the  po- 
lice; makes  It  an  offense  to  throw  missiles 
in  the  direction  of  any  group  of  five  or 
more  persons  if  the  thrower  knows,  or  has 
cause  to  believe  that  an  officer  of  the  police 
or  fire  departments  is  present  in  the  group: 
makes  It  a  crime  to  possess  flash  paper  rr 
water  soluble  paper  which  are  both  used 
to  record  illegal  bets  by  organized  gambUng 
operations;  authorizes  the  seizure  of  motor 
vehicles  used  In  a  narcotics  violations;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  2209.  P/S  4/ 
12  72. 

Licensing  procedures 

Provides  for  the  modernization  and 
streamlining  of  the  laws  governing  the  vari- 
ous occupations,  professions,  business,  and 
trades  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  order 
to  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  general 
public  and  the  regulated  occupations  and 
professions  alike.  S.  1363.  P  S  4  12  72. 
Municipal  fees 

Vests  authority  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council,  after  public  hearing,  to  set  a  va- 
riety of  municipal  fees.  Including  fees  for 
certain  licenses  and  permits.  S.  1338.  P/S 
4/12/72. 

National  Capital  Transit  Act 

Amended  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1969  to  provide  for  Federal  guar- 
antees of  obligations  Issued  by  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  .^rea  Transit  Authority; 
authorized  an  Increased  contribution  by  the 
District  of  Columbia:  and  contained  other 
provisions.  H  R.  15507.  Public  Law  92-349. 
Personnel  Act 

Authorizes  designated  District  employees 
to  administer  oaths  of  office;  authorizes  the 
set-offs  of  annuity  payments,  or  refunds, 
payable  from  the  civil  service  retirement 
fund    In   order   to   llqtildate   debts   owed   to 
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the  District  or  Federal  Government;  author- 
izes the  waiver  bv  the  District  of  claims  for 
overpavment  of  pav;  authorizes  the  District 
government  to  provide  transportation  for 
District  employees  working  in  municipal  fa- 
cilities outside  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 
amends  the  Hatch  Act  to  remove  the  exemp- 
tion for  the  District  of  Coltmibia  Recorder  of 
Deeds.  S.  1346.  P  S4  13/72. 

Potornac  River  reservoirs 

Gave  broad  authorization  to  the  D.C. 
Commissioner  to  enter  Into  contracts  to  pro- 
vide for  pavment  to  the  United  States  of  the 
District's  equitable  share  of  the  non-Federal 
costs  of  any  reservoir  which  may  be  author- 
ized by  Congress  for  construction  on  the 
Potomac  River  or  any  of  its  tributaries  which 
wovild  benefit  the  DC.  water  supply.  S.  1362. 
Public  Law  92-263. 

Tax  sheltered  annuities  for  teachers 

Authorized  the  reduction  of  salaries  of 
teachers  and  school  officials  employed  In  the 
service  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  bv  an  amount  which  would  be 
paid  into  a  tax-sheltered  annuity  program 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  403 (b» 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  relat- 
ing to  the  taxability  of  beneficiaries  of  an- 
nuity plans.  H.R.  9395.  Public  Law  92-281. 

ECONOMY -FINANCE 

Automobile   information   disclosure 
Clarifies  the  Congressional  Intent  that  the 
Automobile   Information   Disclosure    Act   of 
1958.  should   apply   to  all  new  automobiles 
distributed  m  commerce  within  the  United 
States,    its   territories,    its   possessions,    and 
wherever    else    the    United    States    exercises 
Jurisdiction.  S.  473.  P,  S  6  14  72. 
Economic  opportunity  amendments  of  1972 
Extends  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  for 
three  years,  through  fiscal  year  1974;  expands 
the   Neighborhood    Youth   Corps   manpower 
program   and   provides   a   special   additional 
authorization  of  $500  million  to  create  100,- 
000  additional  work  and  training  opportuni- 
ties in  the  program;  establishes  a  new  pro- 
gram for   community  design   and   planning 
assistance,    provides  for  the   expansion  and 
permanent     establishment     of     an     annual 
Youth  Recreation  and  Sports  Program;  au- 
thorizes additional  funding  to  Increase  aid 
for  the  elderly  poor;  establishes  two  new  spe- 
cial emphasis  programs  providing  for  work 
on  environmental  projects  and  Improvement 
of    low-Income    housing:    establishes   a   Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation  as  a  private, 
nonprofit   corporation,   chartered  under  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  present  Legal  Services 
Proeram  now  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunitv:    and  contains  other 
provisions,  H,R.  12350  (S.  3010).  P/H  2/17/72. 
P  S  amended  6 '29  '72. 

Export  Administration  Act 
Provided  a  temporary  extension  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  to  August  1,  1972. 
S.J.  Res.  218.  Public  Law  92-284. 
Federal  financing  bank 
Provides  for  a  Federal  Financing  Bank 
through  which  the  marketing  of  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  borrowing  activities  can 
be  centralized;  provides  for  advance  submis- 
sion of  financing  plans  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Trea^urv  and  for  Treasury  approval  of 
the  method  and  source  of  financing,  timing, 
rates  of  Interest,  maturities,  and  all  other 
financing  terms  and  conditions  of  Issues  or 
sales  of  obligations  by  Federal  agencies:  and 
provides  for  submission  to  the  President  of 
Federal  agency  budget  programs  for  loan 
guarantees  and  for  limitation  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  such  programs  If  overall  fiscal  re- 
quirements and  credit  demands  so  warrant. 
S.  3001.  P.' S  6/22  72. 

Federal  Reserve  bank  branch  buildings 
Increases    the    $60    mUllon    limitation    In 
section    10   of   the   Federal   Reserve   Act   on 


construction  of  buildings  for  branches  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  $120  mUllon. 
S.  3197.  P;S2,22'72. 

Mortgage  interest  rates 
Extends  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  estab- 
lish   maximum    interest    rates    on    Insured 
mortgages   at   levels   necessary   to   meet  the 
mortgage  market  and  extends  certain  other 
laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment. S.J.  Res.  250.  Public  Law  92-335. 
Par  Value  Modification  Act 
Authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  1 1 1  to  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  establish  a  new  par  value  of  the  dollar 
of  one  dollar  equals  one  thirty-eighth  of  a 
fine  troy  ounce  of  gold,  and  (2)  to  maintain 
the  value  in  terms  of  geld  of  the  holdings 
of  the  United   States  dollars  of   the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank,  the 
International   Development   Association  and 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  to  the  extent 
provided  for  and  required  by  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  of  these  institutions,  authorized 
the  appropriation,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  these  maintenance  of  value 
obligations;   and  directed  that  the  increase 
In  the  value  of  the  gold  held  by  the  United 
States  resulting  from  the  chango  in  the  par 
value  of  the  dollar  he  covered  into  the  Treas- 
ury as  a  mUcellaneous  receipt.  S.  3160.  Pub- 
lic'Law  92-268. 

Public  debt  limit 
Increased  from  $430  bUllon  to  $450  billion 
the  public  debt  limit  through  June  30.  1972. 
H.R.  12910.  Public  Law  92-250, 

Provides  for  a  four-month  extension  of 
the  present  temporary  level  in  the  public 
debt  limitation,  and  provides  for  a  20  per- 
cent across-the-board  Increase  In  Social  Se- 
curitv  benefits,  effective  In  September.  1972. 
H.R.  15390.  P  H  6  27  72.  PS  amended 
6  30  72. 

Small  Busiiiess  Act  amendments 
Amended   the  Small   Business  Act  to   In- 
crease  the   total   amount  of  the   ceiling  on 
loans,   guarantees,  and  other  obligations  or 
commitments  outstanding  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  from  $3.1  billion  to  $4.3 
billion;   increased  from  $450  million  to  $500 
million  the  SBA's  lending  authority  to  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Company  under 
title  II  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958;   Increased  from  $300  million  to  $350 
million  the   SBA's   lending  authority  under 
title  IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  for  loans  to  low-Income  Individuals  and 
for  businesses  located  In  areas  of  high  un- 
employment  or  low   Income;    and   increased 
the    celling    on    each    Individual    loan    from 
$25,000  to  $50,000.  S.  3166.  Public  Law  92-320. 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  amendments  of  1972 
Amends   the   disclosure   and   other   provi- 
sions of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act  and  adds  a 
new    Credit    Billing    chapter    under    Title    I 
(Fair   Credit   Billing   Act  i    to   the   Truth   In 
Lending  Act,  dealing  with:  correction  of  bUl- 
ing  errors,  regulation  of  credit  reports,  length 
of  the  billing  period,  prompt  crediting  of  pay- 
ments, crediting  of  excess  payments,  use  of 
cash   discounts,   prohibition   of   offsetting   a 
disputed  bUl   from  funds   on   deposit,  rela- 
tionship to  State  laws,  and  payment  for  un- 
delivered    goods     and     services;     makes     10 
amendments,  under  Title  II.  to  the  disclosure 
provisions  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act  (un- 
related to  billing  practices)    dealing  with  a 
creditor's    liability    In    Individual    and    class 
action    cases,    credit    card    fraud,    and    with 
other  Items.  S.  652.  P,  S  4,'27  72. 


tlnulng  higher  education  financial  assistance 
programs  for  both  students  and  Institutions 
of  higher  education  and,  in  general,  extended 
the   authorizations  for   funds  for  programs 
thereunder  through  fiscal  year  1975;  estab- 
lished  a   major  new   program  of   grant   as- 
sistance to  which  students  desiring  to  attend 
postsecondary    educational    institutions    are 
entitled  as  a"  matter  of  right,  and  Increased 
assistance  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion; amended  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963.  and  extended  authorization  for  funds 
for  vocational   educational  programs  there- 
under through  fiscal  year  1975;  restructured 
the  Federal  education  bureaucracy  by  estab- 
lishing,  within   the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  an  Education  Divi- 
sion  headed   by   an    Assistant   Secretary   of 
HEW,   composed  of  the  Office  of  Education 
and  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  and 
bv  establishing  within  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion  a  Bureau   of   Occupational   and   Adult 
Education,   a  bureau-level   Office   of   Indian 
Education,  and  a  unit  for  coordinating  com- 
munitv  college  programs;  barred  discrimina- 
tion by  sex  In  higher  education;   contained 
various  provisions  relating  to  the  assignment 
or  busing  of  students  or  teachers  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance,  including  a  prohibi- 
tion of  use  of  funds  for  this  purpose  except 
when  requested  by  local  school  officials  and 
certain  conditions  regarding  health  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  are   met,  and  a  sec- 
tion, to  expire  January   1.   1974.  postponing 
the    effectiveness    of    Federal    district    court 
orders   requiring   busing    untU    the    appeals 
pr(3cess  has  been  exhausted;    authorized  $2 
billion  lor  fiscal  year  1973  and  1974  for  an 
emergencv  schix)!  aid  program  to  assist  de- 
segregating school  districts  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  which  wish  to  meet  desegre- 
gation problems;  made  special  provision  for 
Indian  education  and  authorized  investiga- 
tions of  youth  camp  safety;   and  contained 
other  provisions.  S.  659  Public  Law  92-318. 
Uniformed    Services   Health   Professions 

Revitalization  Act 
Establishes  an  Armed  Forces  HeaUh  Pro- 
fessionals Scholarship  Program,  and  directs 
the  Secretarv  of  Defense  to  conduct  a  study 
of  the  feaslbilitv  of  establishing  a  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  the  Health  Services  to 
be  completed  within  one  year  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  bill.  H.R  2.  P  H  11  3/71. 
PS  amended  6  6/72.  In  conference. 


EDUCATION 

Education  amendments 
Revised  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
to  constitute  a  single  law  including  all  con- 


GENERAL    GOVXBNMENT 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission 
Authorized  $4.3  million  for  the  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1972;  enlarged  the  Com- 
mission representation  from  37  to  50  mem- 
bers; and  contained  other  provisions.  S.  1857. 
Public  Law  92-236. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $3  million 
to  provide  the  initial  capital  to  establish  a 
workitig  capital  fund  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, S  2743, PS  5/2/72. 

Bureau  of  Mines  Research  Center,  Utah 
Authorized  the   establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  new  Bureau  of  Mines  research 
center  as  a  replacement  facUlty  for  that  now- 
located   and  established  on   the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Utah,  and  provided  for  the 
sale  of  the  fixed  improvements  and  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  to  the  University. 
S.978.  Public  Law  92-287. 
Comprehensive  Headstart.  Child  Develop- 
ment, and  Family  Services  Act  of  1972 
Provides  a  variety  of  quality  chUd  devel- 
opment and  family  services  in  order  to  seslst 
parents  who  request  such  services  In  provid- 
ing their  children  with  an  opportunity  for 
a   healthful    and    stimulating   development, 
with  priority  to  those  preschool  children  and 
families  with  the  greatest  economic  or  social 
needs,  in  a  manner  designed  to  strengthen 
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family  life  and  to  insure  decisionmaking  at 
the  community  level  through  a  partnership 
of  parents.  State  and  local  governments  and 
the  Federal  Government,  building  upon  the 
experience  and  success  of  Headstart  and 
other  existing  programs  and  authorizes  $150 
million  for  fiscal  year  1973  to  prepare  for  im- 
plementation of  the  act.  and  $12  billion  and 
SI. 6  billion  respectively  for  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975  for  programs  under  the  act.  S.  3617. 
P  S  6  20  72. 

Equal   rights   for   men   and   women 

Submitted  to  the  State  legislatures  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which,  If  ratified,  would  in- 
sure equal  rights  ur.der  the  law  for  men  and 
women.  H  J.  Res.  208.  Public  Law  92-  . 
Fire  research 

Authorized  not  to  exceed  S5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  not  to  exceed  $9  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  and  not  to  exceed  $10.5  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1975  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Plre  Research  and  Safety  Act  of  1968: 
authorized  not  to  exceed  $3  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  i^ot  to  exceed  $4  5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1974.  and  not  to  exceed  $5.5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1975  for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Stand- 
ard Reference  Data  Act;  and  amended  the 
act  which  established  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  to  make  improvements  in  fiscal 
and  administrative  practices  for  more  effec- 
tive conduct  and  certain  functions  of  the 
Bureau,  HR  13034.  Public  Law  92-317. 
History  of  public  u-orks 

Authorizes  the  Library  of  Congress  to  assist 
the  American  Public  Works  Association  In 
the  preparation  and  publication  of  a  history 
of  public  works  in  the  United  States  from 
1776  through  1976  (the  undertaking  to  be 
the  Association's  official  bicentennial  proj- 
ect), and  contains  other  provisions.  S.J.  Res. 
204   P  S  6  23  72 

Motor  carrier  reports 
Permitted  motor  carriers,  and  others  re- 
quired to  file  annual  reports  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  to  file  such 
reports  on  the  basis  of  a  13-perlod  account- 
ing year,  rather  than  on  a  calendar  year 
basis,  if  their  bookkeeping  is  done  on  a  13- 
period  basis,  subject  to  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  bv  the  ICC.  HR.  1074.  Public  Law 
92-       . 

Sational  Commission  on  Consumer  Finance 
Extended  for  six  additional  months  the 
life  of  the  National  Commission  on  Consum- 
er Finance  (authorized  and  established  pur- 
suant to  title  IV  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1968)  until  December  31  1972, 
and  authorized  an  additional  appropriation 
of  $500,000  to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the 
Commission  for  the  extended  period.  S.J.  Res. 
211.  Public  Law  92-     . 

National  Environmental  Data  System 
Creates  the  National  Environmental  Data 
System  to  serve  as  the  central  national  facili- 
ty for  the  selection,  storage,  analysis,  retriev- 
al, and  dissemination  of  information,  knowl- 
edge and  data  specifically  relating  to  the  en- 
viromnen.  HR.  56.  P  H  5  17  71.  P  S  amended 
6  29  72. 

NatioTial  Science  Foundation  Authorization 
Act  of  1927 
Authorizes  appropriations  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1973  of 
$720  million  from  the  Treasury' and  $7  mil- 
lion in  foreign  currencies  which  the  Treasury 
Department  determines  to  be  excess  to  the 
normal  requirements  of  the  United  States. 
HR.  14109  (S.  3511).  P  H  4/25/72.  PS 
amended  6  23  72.  House  requested  confer- 
ence 6,  27,72. 

New  Mexico  Land 
Disclaims  U.S.  interest  in  the  title  to  about 
seven  acres  of  the  Antoine  Leroux  Spanish 


Land  Grant  along  the  Rio  Hondo  near  Taos. 
New  Mexico.  S.  2674.  P/S  3/17/72. 

Passenger  vessels  sale  abroad 

Removed  the  restrictions  of  section  503  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  so  as  to  authorize 
the  sale  abroad  of  five  laid-up  U.S. -flag  pas- 
senger vessels  and  to  require  that  the  net 
proceeds  be  used  to  construct  new  U.S. -flag 
vessels.  H.R.  11589.  Public  Law  92-296. 
Public  buildings  amendments 

Authorized  a  purchasa-contract  procedure 
of  3-years  duration  in  an  attempt  to  elim- 
inate the  8-year  backlog  on  construction  of 
03  Federal  buildings  which  have  been  au- 
thorized but  unfunded;  established  a  public 
buildings  fund  Into  which  will  be  deposited 
"rents"  collected  from  all  Federal  agencies 
using  space  in  government-owned  buildings 
and  from  which  will  be  drawn  capital  to 
finance  construction  of  Congressionally-au- 
thorized  buildings;  and  provided  for  the 
transfer  of  the  non-performing  arts  func- 
tions (including  malntenace.  security,  in- 
formation, interpretation.  Janitorial,  and 
other  services)  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts  to  the  National 
Park  Service  and  authorized  $1.5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1972  for  the  public  costs  of  main- 
taining and  operating  the  non-performing 
arts  functions  at  the  Center.  S.  1736.  Public 
Law  92-313. 

Secret    Service   protection   for   major   presi- 
dential and  vice-presidential  candidates 
Authorizes  the  United  States  Secret  Serv- 
ice to  furnish  protection  to  persons  deter- 
mined by  the  advisory  committee  as  being 
major  presidential  or  vice-presidential  can- 
didates  (unless  the  candidate  has  declined 
such  protection).  S.J.  Res.  222.  P/S  4/19/72. 
Social  Security  special  project  grant 
extension 
Amended    title   V   of   the   Social   Security 
Act   to  extend  for  5  years — until   June   30. 
1977— the  period  within  which  certain  spe- 
cial   project    grants    (under    maternal    and 
child  health  services  program)  may  be  made 
Public  Law  92- 

Star  route  mail  contracts 
Amended  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  to  authorize  the  Postal  Service  to  renew 
star  route  contracts  for  the  transportation 
of  mail  with  subcontractors  who  are  supply- 
ing services  satisfactory  to  the  Postal  Service 
S.  1989.  Public  Law  92-286. 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
Authorized  approximately  $3.1  million  In 
additional  Federal  funds  to  the  trtist  terri- 
tory economic  development  loan  fund,  thus 
bringing  the  total  in  the  fund  to  $5  million, 
and  contained  other  provisions.  S.  860.  Public 
Law  92-257. 

Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  amend- 
ments 

Amends  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of 
1970  to  continue  after  July  1.  1972.  full  Fed- 
eral funding  for  the  first  $25,000  In  reloca- 
tion payments  made  by  State  and  local  agen- 
cies under  the  act  to  persons  displaced  from 
their  homes,  businesses,  or  farms  by  federally 
assisted  programs  and  projects;  postpones 
the  effective  date  of  the  act  to  allow  States 
extra  time  to  pass  enabling  legislation  au- 
thorizing State  and  local  agencies  to  comply 
with  all  the  act's  requirements;  authorizes 
the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  to  take  all  steps 
necessary  to  insure  that  all  relocation  pay- 
ments and  assistance  prescribed  by  the  act  be 
provided  to  all  persons  displaced  by  a  fed- 
erally assisted  program  after  the  present 
July  1,  1972  effective  date:  and  contains  other 
provisions.  S.  1819.  P/S  4/12/72. 

Uniform  Time  Act  amendment 

Permitted  any  State  which  Is  divided  by 
a  time  zone  boundary  to  exempt  all  of  the 


State  lying  within  one  time  zone  from  t.he 
observance  of  advanced  or  "davlight  saving 
time."  S.  904  (H.R.  4174)  .  Public  Law  92-267. 

Virgin  Islands — Amendment  of  Revised 
Organic  Act 

Permits  the  legislature  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands to  reduce  the  age  limitations  for  mem- 
bership  in   the   legislature.    H.R.    9545.   P  H 
3/6/72.  P/S  amended  5/3/72. 
War  Powers  Act 

Defines  the  emergency  conditions,  in  the 
absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  Congress, 
In  which  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  may  be  introduced  in  hostilities,  or  in 
situations  where  imminent  involvement  in 
hostilities  is  indicated  by  circumsUnces;  sets 
forth  criteria  for  such  emergency  use  and 
provides  that  use  under  other  thari  the  three 
specified  emergency  conditions  must  be  pur- 
suant to  specific  statutory  authorization  and 
Is  not  to  t>e  inferred  from  any  provision  of 
law,  including  appropriations,  unless  such 
authority  is  explicitly  provided;  provides  that 
no  treaty,  existing  or  future,  may  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  use  of  the  arined  forces 
without  implementing  legislation;  provides 
that  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  under  any 
of  the  emergency  conditions  spelled  out  in 
the  bill  shall  not  be  sustained  beyond  30 
days  unless:  d)  the  President  determines 
and  certifies  to  the  Congress  in  WTiting  the 
need  for  their  continued  use  under  the  first 
two  emergency  conditions  (attack  on  the 
United  States,  its  territories  or  possessions 
or  on  U.S.  Armed  Forces  outside  thereof); 
(2)  the  Congress  Is  physically  unable  to  meet; 
or  (3)  the  Congress  specifically  authorizes 
such  action;  provides  that  this  act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  but  shall  not 
apply  to  hostilities  in  which  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  are  already  Involved,  thus  exempting 
the  current  involvement  in  Indochina;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  2Q56  P  S 
4/13/72. 

GOVERNMENT     EMPLOYEES 

Air    traffic    controllers 

Amended  title  5,  United  States  Code,  so 
as  to  improve  the  conditions  of  employment 
for  individuals  employed  as  air  traffic  con- 
trollers In  the  Department  of  Transportation 
by  offering  preferential  retirement  benefits. 
Job  training  and  improved  appeal  procedures 
for  controllers  removed  from  control  work. 
H.R.  8083.  Public  Law  92-297. 

Civil   Service    Retirement 

Permits  certain  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  voluntarUy  re- 
tire when  the  Executive  agency  in  which 
they  are  employed  Is  involved  in  a  major 
reduction  of  personnel.  S.  3380.  PS  5  3  72. 
Civil  Service  survivor  annuities 

Defined  "child"  for  the  purpose  of  a  sur- 
vivor annuity  to  include  children  living  with 
an  adoptive  parent  and  made  them  eligible 
for  a  survivor  oenefit  if  the  child  Is  in  the 
process  of  being  adopted  at  the  time  of  death 
of  the  employee  or  annuitant  and  the  adop- 
tion process  is  later  completed  by  the  sur- 
viving spouse.  S.  2896.  Public  Law  92-243. 
Federal   employees  health    insurance 

Increases  the  Government's  contribution 
toward  paying  the  cost  of  health  insurance 
plans  authorized  by  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act:  includes  Federal  em- 
ployees retired  prior  to  January  1.  1960,  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  program;  and  raises  the 
maximum  age  of  children  of  Federal  em- 
ployees for  coverage  under  the  program.  H.R. 
12202.  P  H  4  27  72  PS  amended  6  23  72. 
Federal  executive  service 

Establishes  a  Federal  Executive  Service. 
under  the  direction  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, to  authorize  supergrade  positions 
and  appoint  and  direct  top  level  Federal 
managers,  thus  relaxing  some  of  the  rigid 
constraints  that  now  Interfere  with  achlev- 
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Ing  effective  personnel  management  at  the 
supergrade  level;  provides  for  Congressional 
surveillance  of  the  Commission's  activities; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  1682.  P/S 
6  23/72. 

Federal  firefighters  retirement 

Permits  Federal  empolyees  who  are  fire- 
fighters to  retire  at  age  50  after  20  years  of 
servic?  or  after  2=i  years  of  service  regard- 
less of  age,  and  to  receive  2  percent  of  aver- 
age salary  for  each  year  of  service.  S.  916.  P/S 
6/16/72. 

Foreign  Service  grievance  procedures 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  State  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration and  resolution  of  grievances  which 
do  not  "in  any  manner  alter  or  amend  the 
provisions  for  due  process";  provides  that  In- 
formal procedures  for  the  resolution  of  griev- 
ances shall  be  established  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  orga- 
nization recognized  as  the  exclusive  repre- 
sentative of  the  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Foreign  Service:  establishes  a  Grievance 
Board  to  be  com. posed  of  independent,  dis- 
tinguished citizens;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. S  3722.  PS  6  22/72. 

Government  personnel  surety  bonds 

Provided  that  the  Federal  Government 
shall  assume  the  risk  of  fidelity  loss,  thus, 
establishing  the  policy  that  no  agency  of  any 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  ob- 
tain surety  bonds  for  its  civilian  or  military 
personnel' who  have  the  responsibility  for 
substantial  sums  of  money  in  connection 
with  their  official  duties;  repealed  or 
amended  existing  law  requiring  Federal  agen- 
cies to  obtain  surety  bonds  for  these  civilian 
and  military  personnel:  and  provided  that 
the  amount  of  any  loss  due  to  the  fault  or 
negligence  of  a  Federal  employee  shall  be 
charged  to  the  agency's  appropriations  or 
other  available  appropriate  fund.  H.R.  13150. 
Public  Law  92-310. 

Internal  Revenue  Code  amendment 

Amended  section  112  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exclusion 
from  gross  income  for  compensation  received 
(beginning  on  February  28.  1961,  and  ending 
at  the  time  of  the  termination  as  designated 
by  the  President  of  combatant  activities  in 
Vietnam)  for  active  service  as  a  member  of 
the  armed  forces,  or  for  active  service  as  a 
civilian  governmental  employee,  during  the 
period  the  individual  is  in  a  "missing  status  " 
(which  Includes  a  prisoner-of-war  status) 
as  a  result  of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  H.R.  9900. 
Public  Law  92-279. 

National  Guard  technicians'  credit 
Grants  100  percent  retirement  credit  to  all 
former  technicians  serving  in  any  Federal 
position  covered  by  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  on  or  after  Januarv  1,  1969;  allows 
eligible  technicians  to  pay  the  full  amount 
of  the  optioned  deposit  due  for  the  pre-1969 
technician  service;  allows  former  technicians 
In  the  Federal  service  on  and  after  January  1. 
1969.  to  receive  service  credit  for  their  pre- 
1969  technician  service  in  determining  length 
of  service  for  leave.  Federal  employees'  death 
and  disability  compensation,  group  life  and 
health  Insurance,  severance  pay.  tenure,  and 
status;  and  provides  that  an  annuitant  with 
pre-January  1,  1969.  technician  service  may 
have  his  annuity  recomputed  to  reflect  100 
percent  credit  for  his  pre-January  1.  1969. 
service  S  855  P/S  5  3,72. 

Prevailing  rate  employees 
Establishes  a  system  for  adjusting  rates 
for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  to  Include  prevailing  rate 
employees  of  nonappropriated  fund  activi- 
ties of  the  Armed  Forces  within  the  pre- 
vailing rate  pay  system.  H.R.  9092.  P  H 
7/28/71.    P/S    amended    6 '15  72. 

Retirement  of  congressional  employees 
Permits  an  employee  or  Member  of  Con- 
gress eligible   for   an   imniediate   retirement 


annuity  after  a  :ost-of-llvlng  increase  Is 
effective,  but  before  the  next  cost-of-living 
increase  effective  date,  to  retire  and  receive 
an  annuity  not  less  than  it  would  have  been 
had  he  been  eligible  and  retired  before  the 
effective  date:  provides  that  the  survivor 
annuity  of  an  employee  or  Member  who  dies 
after  the  cost-of-living  increase  date  would 
not  be  less  than  it  would  have  been  had  it 
commenced  on  or  before  the  effective  date 
S.  1681.  PS  5' 14  71.  P  H  amended  5  17  71 
Senate  requested  conference  4,'4  '72. 

Retroactive  pay  increases  for  blue-collar 
Federal  employees 

Authorized  retroactive  wage  adjustments 
for  214.000  wage  board  employees  whose  pn." 
Increases  were  delayed,  either  by  the  90-d  >y 
wage-price  freeze  or  by  the  administrations 
postponement  of  wage  surveys,  and  contained 
other  provisions.  H.R.  13753.  Public  Law 
92-298. 

HEAiTH: 

Black  Lung  Benefits  Act  of  1972 
Amended  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969  so  as  to  extend  and 
broaden  benefits  under  title  IV  of  the  Act 
for  disabled  miners  and  dependents  of  min- 
ers who  die  of  pneumonoconiosls:  extended  to 
June  30.  1973.  federal  responsibility  for  pay- 
ments under  the  program;  and  contained 
other  provisions.  H.R.  9212.  Public  Law  92- 
303. 

Communicable  disease  control 

Authorizes  $90  million  annually  for  a  5- 
year  program  of  project  grants  to  State  and 
iocal  governments  for  assistance  in  programs 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  communi- 
cable diseases  and  creating  a  new  section  to 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
a  special  veneral  disease  prevention  and  con- 
trol program  for  which  is  authorized  annu- 
ally for  the  next  three  fiscal  years:  $15  mil- 
lion in  project  grants  for  research,  training 
and  public  health  projects  relating  to  pre- 
vention and  control,  $30  million  in  formula 
grants  to  states  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining programs  for  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment; and  $30  million  in  project  grants  to 
States  for  prevention  and  control  programs. 
S.  3442.  P  S  6  7  72. 

Consumer  Safety  Act  of  1972 
Creates  a  new.  independent  Food,  Drug, 
and  Consumer  Product  Agency  within  the 
Federal  structure  which  has  undiluted  re- 
sponsibility for  preventing  consumers  from 
being  exposed  to  unsafe  foods,  drugs,  and 
other  consumer  products;  consolidates  with- 
in the  new  Agency  various  consumer  product 
safety  activities  now  being  handled  by  a 
number  of  different  government  entities,  in- 
cluding the  present  food.  drug,  and  product 
safetv  activities  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  'Welfare,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion; and  repeals  various  consumer  safety 
laws  directed  at  particular  products  or  spe- 
cific hazards  and  replaces  them  with  a  sin- 
gle, comprehensive  consumer  product  safety 
laws  capable  of  reaching  any  consumer  prod- 
uct in  the  marketplace  presenting  an  un- 
reasonable risk  of  injury.  S.  3419.  P/S 
6  21/72. 

Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972 
Strengthened  and  Improved  the  adminis- 
trative structure  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  'Welfare  iHE'W) 
through  which  the  Secretary  of  HEW  is  re- 
sponsible for  delivering  a  broad  range  of  co- 
ordinated drug  abuse  prevention,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  services;  established  a 
Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President: 
established  a  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse  within  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health  to  be  created  on  December  31. 
1974;  established  a  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention;  and  provided 
for  extensive  new  Federal  assistance  to  pro- 
mote and  improve  the  development  of  Slate 


and  local  drug  abuse  prevention,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  programs.  S.  2097  Public 
Law  92  255 

Ofug  Listing  Act  of  1972 

Provider  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, ana  Welfare  with  a  current  list  of  each 
drug  manufactured,  prepared,  propagated, 
compounded,  or  processed  by  a  drug  estab- 
lishment registered  under  the  Act.  which 
would  be  revised  semi-annually.  H.R.  9936. 
P,  H  J.  16  71.  PS  amended  6  30/72. 
Flammable  fabrics 

Authorizes  $4  million  for  fiscal  year  1973 
to  carry  out  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  of 
1953  and  extends  flammability  standards  to 
Include  children's  sleepwear  for  sizes  7-14. 
H.R.  5066.  P  H  4  28  71.  P/S  amended 
6  16  72.  Reconsidered  and  P/S  amended 
6  19 '72. 

Lead-based  paint  poisoning  amendments 

Extends  the  provisions  of  the  Lead  Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act;  authorizes 
$100  million  annually  for  lead  poisoning  pro- 
grams: authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  to  implement  proce- 
dures to  prohibit  the  use  of  lead-based  paint 
In  construction  of  Federal  or  Federally-as- 
sisted housing  and  In  the  manufacture  ol 
certain  toys,  furniture,  and  utensils;  revises 
standards  for  the  lead  content  In  paint;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  3080.  P/S 
6  14/72. 
National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lungs,  and 
Blood  Act  of  1972 

Enlarges  the  authorities  of  the  National 
Heart  aiid  Lung  Institute  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  in  order  to  advance  the 
national  attack  upon  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  blood  vessels,  the  lungs  and  blood; 
requires  the  Director  of  the  Institute,  with 
the  advice  of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Advisory  Council,  to  develop  a  plan  for 
a  ten-point  National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel, 
Lung  and  Blood  Disease  Program  and  au- 
thorizes the  Director  to  acquire  and  main- 
tain cardiovascular  and  pulmonary  disease 
centers,  laboratories  and  other  facilities 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  program; 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  15  research 
centers  for  cardiovascular  diseases  and  15 
research  centers  for  pulmonary  diseases; 
establishes  an  Office  of  Heart  and  Lung 
Health  Education  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare:  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  S.  3323.  PS  4/7/72. 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism, 
and  Digestive  Diseases 

Redesignated  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases  as  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism, 
and  Digestive  Diseases,  established  within 
that  Institute's  presently  existing  advisory 
council  a  committee  to  advise  the  Director 
of  the  Institute  on  activities  relating  to 
digestive  diseases;  and  provided  a  statutory 
authorization  for  the  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute to  carry  out  intramural  research,  extra- 
mural research,  and  training  in  the  diag- 
nosis, treatment,  and  prevention  of  digestive 
diseases.  H.R.  13591.  Public  Law  92-305. 
National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Act 

Established  a  national  program  to  control, 
to  conduct  research,  and  to  Improve  proce- 
dures In  the  treatment  of  persons  suffering 
from,  sickle  cell  trait  or  sickle  cell  anemia; 
authorized  grants  and  contracts  to  public 
and  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organizations, 
or  institutions  to  assist  In  establishing  and 
operating  voluntary  sickle  cell  anemia  screen- 
ing and  counseling  programs;  and  contained 
other  provisions.  S.  2676.  Public  Law  92- 
Nutrition  program  for  the  elderly 
Amended  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
to  authorize  $100  mUlion  for  1973  and  $150 
million  for  fiscal  year  1974  in  grants  to  the 
States  for  establishing  and  operating  nutri- 
tion   projects    to    provide    low    cost,    nutrl- 
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tlonally  sound  meals  to  individuals  60  years 
of  age  or  older  and  their  spouses,  pro\lded 
such  Individuals  fall  within  certain  cate- 
gories. S.  1163.  Public  Law  92-258. 
Sudden  infant  death  syndrome 
Designates  the  search  for  a  cause  and 
cure  for  sudden  Infant  death  as  one  of  the 
highest  priorities  of  research  activities  In 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development;  directs  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  develop. 
publLsh.  and  distribute  literature  to  educate 
the  families  stricken  by  this  disease  and  the 
professionals  who  come  In  contact  with  It; 
and  fvirther  directs  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  work  toward  reliable  statistical  reporting 
of  the  disease  throughout  the  nation  and 
Its  inclusion  In  the  International  Classifica- 
tion of   Disease    S  J.   Res.  206.   P  S  6  7,  72. 

HOUSING 

Housing  and  urban  development 
Overhauls  legislation  Involving  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  AdmUilstratlon  mortgage  Insur- 
ance program  and  the  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing program;  contains  a  new  block  grant 
program  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  lo- 
calities for  community  development:  estab- 
lishes a  new  program  of  Federal  grants  to 
communities  to  help  meet  operating  expenses 
of  the  Nation's  mass  transit  systems;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  3248.  P  S3  2  72. 

INDIANS 

Assiniboine   Indians   of   Montana    judgment 
funds 

Authorizes  the  division  and  disposition  of 
Judgment  funds  awarded  to  the  Assiniboine 
Tribes  residing  on  the  Fort  Peck  and  Fort 
Belknap  Reservations  In  Montana,  which 
have  been  appropriated,  but  cannot  be  used 
by  the  recipients  of  the  award  until  author- 
ized bv  Congress.  S.  3230.  P  S  5  25  72.  P  H 
amended  6  5  72.  Senate  requested  confer- 
ence 6  20  72. 
Blackfeet  and  Gtos  Ventre  Tribes,  Montana 

Authorized  division  and  disposition  of 
Judgment  funds  awarded  to  the  Blackfeet 
Tribes  of  the  Blackfeet  Reservation.  Mon- 
tana, and  the  Gros  Ventre  Tribe  of  the  Fort 
Belknap  Reservation.  Montana.  S.  671.  Pub- 
lic Law  92-254. 

Confederated  Sahsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of 
the   Flathead    Reservation.   Mont. 

Authorized  disposition  of  Judgment  funds 
awarded  to  the  Confederated  Sallsh  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation, 
Montana.  S.  602.  Public  Law  92-253. 

Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Colville 
Reservation 

.■\uthorlzes  disposition  of  Judgment  funds 
awarded  to  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
ColvlUe  Reservation,  and  contained  other 
provisions.  H.R.  6291  Public  Law  92-244. 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  of  1946 — 
Extension 

Extended  the  life  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  for  5  years,  from  April  10.  1972. 
to  April  10.  1977.  and  contained  other  pro- 
visions. H.R.  10390  (S  24081.  Public  Law 
92-265. 

Jicarilla  Apache  Tribe,  tiew  Mexico 

Authorized  the  use  of  a  Judgment  of 
$9,232,709  to  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Tribe  in 
New  Mexico  to  be  used,  after  payment  of 
attorney  fees  and  litigation  expenses,  for  any 
purpose  requested  by  the  tribe  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  H.R.  9019. 
Public  Law  92-295. 
Kickapoo  Indians  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 

.Authorizes  the  division  of  five  claims 
judgments  between  the  Kickapoo  Tribe  of 
Kansas  and  the  Kickapoo  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa, and  authorizes  the  disposition  of  the 
funds  after  they  are  divided,  and  also  the 
disposition  of  a  sixth  Judgment  recovered  by 
the  Kickapoo  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  alone  HR 
6797.   P  H  5-3-71     P  S  amended  4-19-72. 


Miami  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  and  Indiana 

Authorized  disposition  of  Judgment  funds 

awarded  to  the  Miami  Tribes  of  Oklahoma 

and  Indiana.  H.R,  5199.  Public  Law  92-309. 

Pueblo  of  Cochiti  Indians 

Provides  that  all  right,  title,  and  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  approximately  3.308 
acres  of  federally  owned  land,  acquired  for 
school  purposes,  together  with  Improve- 
ments thereon,  will  be  held  In  trust  by  the 
United  States  for  the  Pueblo  of  Cochltl, 
subject  to  existing  rights-of-way.  S.  538. 
PS  5-4-72. 

Southern  Ute  Tribe 

Authorized  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  tribal  constitu- 
tion, ordinances  and  resolutions  adopted 
thereunder,  to  sell  any  land  that  Is  held  by 
the  United  States  In  trust  for  the  tribe  or 
land  subject  to  a  restriction  against  aliena- 
tion of  taxation  Imposed  by  the  United 
States.  S.  1140.  Public  Law  92-312. 

Stockbridge-Munsee  Indian  Community 

Transfers  13,077  acres  of  federally  owned 
submarglnal  land  to  the  Stockbrldge-Munsee 
Indian  Community  with  the  title  to  be  held 
in  trust  by  the  United  States;  provides  pro- 
tection to  any  person  who  may  have  a  vested 
Interest  in  the  land;  directs  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  value  of  the  beneficial  Interest 
conveyed  should  or  should  not  be  set  off 
against  any  claim  against  the  United  States 
determined  by  the  Commission;  and  reserves 
all  mineral  interests  In  the  land  to  the 
United  States.  S.  722.  P,  S  6  8/72. 

Walker  River  Indian  Reservation,  Nev. 

Amends  the  act  of  August  9.  1955,  as 
amended,  by  authorizing  leases  on  the  Walker 
River  Reservation  for  a  period  up  to  99  years 
for  public,  religious,  educational,  recreational 
residential,  or  business  ptirposes  and  for 
farming  purposes  which  require  the  making 
of  substantial  investment  In  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  land  for  the  growing  of  special- 
ized crops    S.  953.  P.'S  5,  11/72. 

Yankton  Sioux  Tribe 
Provides  for  the  disposition  of  funds  to 
pay  a  Judgment  of  $1,250,000  against  the 
United  States  that  was  recovered  by  the 
Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  in  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission;  states  that  such  money  has 
been  appropriated  but  may  not  be  used  until 
authorizing  legislation  has  been  enacted;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  H.R.  7742.  P.  H 
11/15/71.  P/S  amended  4  19 '72. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Agreements  ivith  Portugal  and  Bahrain 
Stated  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  any 
agreement  with  Portugal  or  Bahrain  for  mili- 
tary bases  or  foreign  assistance  should  be 
submitted  as  a  treaty  to  the  Senate  for  ad- 
vice and  consent.  S.  Res.  214.  Senate  adopted 
3/3/72. 

Arctic  winter  games  authorization 
Authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $250,000  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  assist  In  fi- 
nancing the  Arctic  Winter  Games  which  are 
scheduled  to  be  held  In  Alaska  In  1974  and 
which  are  hosted  for  the  first  time  by  the 
United  States,  and  provides  for  the  disburse- 
ment of  these  funds  under  such  conditions 
as  the  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate.  S. 
2988.  P/S  5/15/72. 

Asian  Development  Bank — U.S.  contributions 
Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasviry, 
In  his  capacity  as  U.S.  Ctovemor  of  the  Bank, 
to  agree  to  a  U.S.  contribution  of  $100  mil- 
lion In  two  Installments  to  the  Bank's  Con- 
solidated Special  Funds;  authorized  appro- 
priations therefor  of  $60  million  and  $40 
million  for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973,  respec- 
tively; required  the  President  to  Instruct  the 
US.  Executive  Director  of  the  Bank  to  vote 
against  any  loan  to  any  country  which  ex- 
propriates property:  and  contained  other  pro- 
visions. S.  749.  Public  Law  92-245. 


Diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities  to  the 

mission  of  the  European  communities 
Authorizes  the  President  to  extend  or  en- 
ter Into  an  agreement  extending  to  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Commission  of  the  European 
Communities  and  Its  members  the  same  priv- 
ileges and  Immunities  now  enjoyed  by  diplo- 
matic missions  In  Washington,  D.C.  S.  2700 
P/S  3  17,72. 

Fishermen's  Protective  Act 
Amends  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of 
1967  in  order  to  expedite  the  reimbursement 
of  U.S.  vessel  owners  for  charges  paid  by 
them  for  the  release  of  vessels  and  crew's 
Illegally  seized  by  foreign  countries;  to 
strengthen  the  provisions  therein  relating 
to  the  collection  of  claims  against  such  for- 
eign countries  for  amounts  so  reimbursed: 
and  contains  other  provisions.  H.R.  7117. 
P/H  8  2  71.  PS  amended  5/25/72.  House 
requested  conference  6  5/72. 

Foreign  aid  authorization 
Authorized  for  fiscal  year  1972  $1,518,000.- 
000  for  military  assistance  and  for  fiscal  year 
1973  $984  million  for  economic  and  humani- 
tarian assistance:  Imposed  a  celling  of  $341 
million  on  funds  which  may  be  obligated  in 
or  for  Cambodia  in  fiscal  year  1972  and  put  a 
celling  of  200  on  the  number  of  American 
civilian  and  military  government  personne: 
In  Cambodia;  and  contained  other  provisions. 
S.  2819.  Public  Law  92-226. 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  (IDB)  — 
U.S.  contributions 
Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
his  capacity  as  U.S.  Governor  of  the  IDB  to 
pay  to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  the 
second  and  third  Installments  of  $450  mil- 
lion each  for  U.S.  contributions;  authorized 
appropriations  therefor;  required  the  Pres- 
ident to  Instruct  the  US,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Bank  to  vote  against  any  loan  to  any 
country  which  expropriates  property;  and 
contained  other  provisions.  S.  748.  Public  Law 
92-246. 

International  agreements  other  than  treaties 
Requires  that  International  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  hereafter  entered  into  by 
the  United  States,  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress within  sixty  days  after  the  execution 
thereof,  except  where  the  Immediate  public 
disclosure  of  an  agreement  would.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  President,  be  prejudicial  to 
national  security,  the  agreement  shall  not 
be  so  transmitted  to  the  Congress  but  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  under  an  appropriate  injunction 
of  secrecy  to  be  removed  oniv  vipon  due 
notice  from  the  President.  S.  596  P,  S  2/16/72. 

Internationalal  Coffee  Agreement,  1968 — 
Extension 

Extended  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
October  1,  1973,  to  carry  out  and  enforce 
certain  provisions  of  the  International  Cof- 
fee Agreement  Act  of  1968.  H  R.  8293,  Public 
Law  92-262. 

International  Development  Association 
ilDA) — U.S.  contribution.s 

Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  his  capacity  as  the  US.  Governor  of  the 
Association,  to  contribute  to  the  IDA  three 
annual  installments  of  $320  million  each: 
authorized  appropriations  therefor:  required 
the  President  to  Instruct  the  U.S.  Executive 
Directors  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  and  the  IDA 
to  vote  against  a  loan  for  any  country  which 
expropriates  property:  and  contained  other 
provisions.  S.  2010.  Public  Law  92-247. 
Interpol    dues 

Substitutes  $100,000  for  the  present  statu- 
tory celling  of  $28,500  on  the  total  annual 
dues  authorized  to  be  paid  for  membership  of 
the  United  States  In  the  International  Crim- 
inal Police  Organization  (Interpol)  and  au- 
thorizes payment  of  $55,000  to  meet  the  un- 
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paid  balance  of  dues  for  calendar  years  1970 
and  1971,  which  have  not  been  paid  be- 
cause of  the  existing  $28,500  celling.  H.R. 
11350.  P/H  11/15/71.  P/S  amended  4, '28  72. 

In  conference. 

Olympic  games 

Extended  the  good  wishes  of  the  Senate  to 
the  citizens  of  Japan  and  the  participants  of 
the  Eleventh  Winter  Olympic  Games  and 
affirmed  the  Senate's  support  for  the  designa- 
tion of  Denver  as  host  city  for  the  Twelfth 
Winter  Games  In  1976.  S.  Res.  246.  Senate 
adopted  1,31/72. 

Radio   Free   Europe   and    Radio   Liberty 

Authorized  $36  mUilon  for  fiscal  year  1972 
to  the  Department  of  State  for  grants  to 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  S.  18. 
Public  Law  92-264. 

Authorizes  $38,520,000  for  fiscal  year  1973  to 
the  Department  of  State  for  grants  to  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  S.  3645.  PS 
6  16,  72. 

Recognition  of  Bangladesh 

Expressed  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
tlie  President  should  recognize  Bangladesh 
as  an  independent  foreign  country  and  recog- 
nize its  Government.  S.  Con.  Res,  55.  Senate 
adopted  3/21/72. 

State-USIA   authorizations 

Authorized  a  total  of  $1,001,130,000  ($648,- 
354.000  for  the  Department  of  State — of 
which  $85  million  Is  specified  for  use  by 
Israel  to  assist  In  the  migration  of  Soviet 
refugees;  $200,249,000  for  the  US  Informa- 
tion Agency:  $22  million  for  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency:  $88,027,000 
for  the  Peace  Corps;  and  $42.5  million  for 
use  by  the  President  for  international  nar- 
cotics control) ;  create  a  commission  to  make 
a  long-range.  In-depth  study  of  the  govern- 
mental mechanism  and  programs  for  the 
making  and  conduct  of  foreign  policy:  pro- 
hibited distribution  of  U.S.  Information 
materials  to  the  U.S.  public  except  for  the 
publication  "Problems  In  Communism";  es- 
tablished a  grievance  procedure  for  For- 
eign Service  personnel:  required  that  promo- 
tion within  the  Foreign  Service  be  based  on 
Individual  merit  as  determined  by  impartial 
selection  boards:  established  the  position  of 
Under  Secretary  of  State:  required  Senate  ap- 
proval of  persons  given  the  personal  rank  of 
Ambassador  or  Minister;  encouraged  more 
candid  testimony  to  Congressional  commit- 
tees by  witnesses  from  the  foreign  affairs 
agencies;  and  contained  other  provisions. 
HR,  14734  (S.  3526)  .  Public  Law  92-     . 

TREATIES 

Amendment     to    statute    of    international 
atomic  energy  agency 

Increases  the  membership  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  International  .Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency  from  24  to  35  or  35  members, 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  more  equitable 
representation  on  the  Board  for  the  countries 
of  the  lesser  developed  regions  as  well  as  to 
Increase  the  representation  of  countries  most 
advanced  In  the  technology  of  atomic  energy. 
Ex  C.  92d-lst.  Resolution  of  ratification 
agreed  to  3  17,  72. 

Convention  on  taking  of  evidence  abroad  in 
civil  or  commercial  matters 

Makes  the  employment  of  letters  of  re- 
quest a  principal  means  of  obtalnliig  evi- 
dence abroad;  Improves  the  means  for  secur- 
ing evidence  abroad  by  increasing  the  pow- 
ers of  consuls  and  by  introducing  In  the  civil 
law  world,  on  a  limited  basis,  the  concept  of 
the  commissioners:  provides  means  for  secur- 
ing evidence  In  the  form  needed  by  the 
court  where  the  action  Is  pending;  and  re- 
ser\'es  all  more  favorable  and  less  restric- 
tive praictlces  arising  from  Internal  law.  In- 
ternal rules  of  procedure  and  bilateral  or 
multilateral  conventions,  Ex.  A.  92d-2d. 
Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to  6  13  72. 
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Convention  to  prevent  and  punish  acts  of 
terrorism 
Condemns  crimes  of  violence  against  offi- 
cials of  foreign  states  and  International  orga- 
nizations as  common  crimes  regardless  of  the 
motive  for  which  they  were  committed;  and 
thus  excludes  such  crimes,  for  purposes  of 
extradition  and  asylum,  from  being  treated 
as  political  offenses  for  which  diplomatic  or 
territorial  asylum  Is  often  extended.  Ex.  D, 
92d-lst.  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to 
6   12/72. 

Extradition  treaty  with  Argentina 
Lists  30  extraditable  offenses.  Including 
those  relating  to  narcotics  and  aircraft  hi- 
jacking; permits  extradition  in  the  case  of 
conspiracy  to  commit  any  of  the  offenses 
mentioned;  provides  that  Lf  one  of  the  par- 
ties refuses  to  extradite  a  national  of  the 
other  party,  then  that  party  Is  obliged  to 
undertake  w  try  the  individual  requested 
when  the  offense  is  punishable  under  Its  own 
laws  and  It  has  appropriate  jurisdiction;  pro- 
vides for  Judicial  cooperation  in  criminal 
matters  by  the  execution  of  letters  rogatory; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  Ex.  F.,  92d- 
2d.  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to 
6/13  72. 

International  plant  protection  convention 
Promotes  international  cooperation  In  con- 
trolling pests  and  diseases  of  plants  and  plant 
products  and  in  preventing  their  Introduc- 
tion and  spread  across  International  bound- 
aries, Ex.  D,  84th-2d,  Resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion agreed  to  6   12  72. 

Partial  revision  of  the  radio  regulations  re- 
lating to  space  telecommunications 
Revises  the  Radio  Regulations  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  space  telecommunication  tech- 
niques, radio  frequency  allocations,  technical 
criteria,  and  administrative  procedures.  Ex.  E, 
92d-2d.  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to 
6/13/72. 

Seabed  arms  control  treaty 
Provides  that  the  parties  undertake  not  to 
emplant  or  emplace  nuclear  weapons  or  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  seabed 
and  the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil  thereof 
beyond  the  outer  limit  of  a  "seabed  zone" 
as  defined  therein.  Ex.  H,  92d-lst.  Resolution 
of  ratification  agreed  to  2/15/72. 
Treaty  with  Honduras  on  the  Swan  Islands 
Settles  longstanding  differences  between 
the  United  States  and  Honduras  resulting 
from  their  conflicting  claims  to  the  Swan 
Islands.  Ex.  H  92d-2d  Resolution  of  rati- 
fication agreed  to  6, 12  72. 

U.N.  fund  for  environment 
Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment (June  5-16,  1972)  should  urge  the 
establishment  of  a  $100  million  U.N.  Volun- 
tary Fund  for  the  Environment.  S,  Con.  Res. 
82.  P  S  6   12  72. 

LABOR 

Emergency  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1971 

Extended  for  six  months  the  time  periods 
during  which  unemployed  individuals  may 
receive  the  emergency  unemployment  com- 
pensation payable  under  the  Emergency  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1971  and 
provided  for  the  financing  of  the  payments 
to  be  made  during  the  extended  time  pe- 
riods through  an  increase  in  the  Federal  un- 
employment tax.  H.R.  15587.  Public  Law 
92-     . 

Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Enforcement  Act 

Provided  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  with  a  court  enforce- 
ment method  for  enforcing  the  rights  of 
workers  who  have  been  subjected  to  unlaw- 


ful employment  practices:  expanded  the 
coverage  of  title  Vll  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  from  those  employers  and  labor  orga- 
nizations having  25  or  more  employees  or 
members  to  those  having  15  or  more  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  and  ex- 
panded the  coverage  to  Include  employees 
of  educational  Institutions  and  most  em- 
ployees of  State  and  local  governments;  and 
contained  other  provisions.  H.R.  1746  (S. 
2515) .  Public  Law  92-261. 
Interstate  Environment  Compact  Act  of  1972 

Permits  the  States  involved  to  establish 
regional  waste  management  organizations 
with  the  necessary  authority,  including 
capability  to  incur  debt  and  sell  bonds,  to 
Implement  existing  and  future  water  pollu- 
tion requirements  without  the  lengthy  delay 
often  associated  with  usual  compact  ap- 
proval, and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  907, 
P,  S  3,  1/72. 

Manpower   Development    and    Training    Act 
Amendment   of   1972 

Extended  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  for  1  year  and  deleted  the  ex- 
isting provision  In  the  Act  of  1962  which 
prohibits  the  further  disbursement  of  funds 
under  that  act  after  December  30,  1972  (6 
months  after  the  act's  expiration  date  of 
June  30,  1972),  In  order  to  enable  MDTA 
contracts  to  continue  to  make  commitments 
extending  over  the  period  of  a  full  year  In 
accordance  with  past  practices.  S.  3054.  Pub- 
lic Law  92-277. 

West  Coast  dock  strikes 
Provided  a  procedure  for  settlement  of  the 
dispute  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  Hawaii 
among  certain  shippers  and  associated  em- 
ployers and  certain  employees,  by  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  arbitra- 
tion to  make  a  determination  of  all  Issues 
In  the  dispute,  which  will  be  final  and  bind- 
ing on  the  parties,  subject  only  to  Judicial 
review  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
District;  and  contained  other  provisions,  S.J. 
Res.  197.  Public  Law  92-235. 

MEMOEULS.    TRIBUTES,    AND    MEDALf 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commernorative  Medals 
Authorized  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission  to  utilize  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  on  a 
fully  reimbursable  basis  to  strike  a  series  of 
commemorative  nation  medals,  Including  a 
medal  commemorating  the  year  1776  and  Its 
significance  to  American  Independence  and  a 
maxlmumi  of  13  separate  medals  commemo- 
rating historical  events  of  great  Importance 
recognized  nationally  as  milestones  In  the 
continuing  progress  of  the  United  States. 
H  R    7987.  Public  Law  92-228. 

Arlington  House 

Restored  to  the  Custls-Lee  Mansion  in  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery,  Its  original  his- 
torical name,  followed  by  the  explanatory 
memorial  phrase,  so  that  it  shall  be  known 
as  Arlington  House,  the  Robert  E.  Lee  me- 
morial. H.R.  10595.  Public  Law  92-  . 
Attempted  assassination  of  George  C.  Wallace 

Deplores  and  condemns  the  attempted  as- 
sassination of  Governor  Wallace  and  extends 
the  sympathy  and  best  wishes  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  Vice-President  and  the 
President  to  the  Wallace  family.  S.J.  Res. 
234  Public  Law  92-299. 

Benjamin  Franklin  National  Memorial 

Provides  that  the  Benjamin  FYanklin  Me- 
morial Hall  m  the  Franklin  Institute.  Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania,  be  designated  as  the 
National  Memorial  In  Honor  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  effective  upon  the  conclusion  of 
an  agreement  between  the  governing  body 
of  the  Franklin  Institute  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  S.J.  Res.  221.  PS  6  33,72. 
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Chapel  of  the  Astronauts 
Authorized  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion to  convey  for  fair  market  value  to  the 
Chapel  of  the  Astronauts.  Inc..  a  nonprofit 
Florida  corporatlor.,  not  to  exceed  7  acres 
of  unimproved  land  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Space  Center.  NASA,  in  Florida,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing,  operating,  and  main- 
taining a  public  facility  for  worship  or  medi- 
tation and  a  memorial  to  our  Astronauts. 
H.R.  11487.  Public  Law  92-227. 

Congress  of  the  Interallied  Confederation  of 
Reserve  Officers 

Extends  to  the  Interallied  Confederation  of 
Reserve  Officers  a  cordial  welcome  to  the 
United  States  on  the  occasion  of  the  25th 
meetl:;g  of  that  organization,  which  is  to  be 
held  in  Washington.  D.C.,  from  August  7 
through  August  13.  1972.  S.  Con.  Res.  73. 
Senate  adopted  6/30/72. 

Eisenhower  Memorial 

Provides  that  10  percent  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  minted  proof  dollar  coins  bearing 
the  likeness  of  former  President  I>»,lght  D 
Eisenhower  be  granted  to  Eisenhower  College 
to  provide  additional  endowment  and  addi- 
tional facilities  and  equipment  for  the  col- 
lege. S.  2987    P  S  6  8  72. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
upon  the  request  of  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roc<sevelt  Memorial  Commlssloii.  to  partici- 
pate in  the  planning  and  design  of  an  ap- 
propriate memorial  to  the  late  President,  and 
authorlsied  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
therefore.  H.J.  Res.  812,  Public  Law  92-     . 

George  William  Andrews  Lock  and  Dam 
Nivmed  the  Columbia  lock  and  dam.  Chat- 
tahoochee River,  Alabama,  in  honor  of  the 
late  Honorable  George  William  Andrews.  HM,. 
12488  Public  Law  92-229. 

Girl  Scouts  of  America 
Commended  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  week  of  March  12  through 
18.  on   the  occasion   of  their  60th   birthday 
for  a  progressive  spirit   and   lasting  contri- 
bution to  the  social  welfare  of  this  Nation. 
S    Res.   259.   Senate   adopted   2/21/72. 
Harry  S.  Truman 
Extends   the    greetings   and    warm   wishes 
of  the  Congress  on  the  occasion  of  former 
President    Harry    S.    Truman's    elghty-elgth 
birthday,   and   expresses   the    gratitude   and 
appreciation    of    the    Congress    to    President 
Truman  for  his  many  years  of  distinguished 
service   to  the  people   of   the   United   States 
and  of  the   world.   S.   Con.   Res.   78.   Senate 
adopted  4/19  72.  House  adopted  4/20  72. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover 

Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  body  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  should  He  In 
state  In  the  Rotunda  of  the  United  States 
Capitol.  H  Con.  Res.  600.  House  adopted 
5/2 '72.  Senate  adopted  5  2  72. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  Building 

Designates  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation Building  now  under  construction 
In  Washington,  DC.,  the  "J.  Edgar  Hoover 
Building."  S.  3568.  P/S  5/25/72. 

Jo'in  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr.,  Memorial  Parkway, 
Wyo. 

Authorizes  the  establishment  and  desig- 
nation of  the  John  D  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Me- 
mortal  Parkway,  to  extend  from  West  Thumb 
In  Yellowstone  National  Park  to  the  south 
entrance  of  Grand  Teton  National  Park  In 
Wyoming.  S.  3159.  P  S  3   24  72. 

Law  enforcement  officers 

Requested  that  on  Law  Day,  May  1.  1972, 
special  emphasis  be  given  In  tribute  to  law 
enforcement  officers.  S.  J.  Res.  169.  Public 
Law  92-282 


Seabees  Memorial 
Authorizes  the  Seabee  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  to  erect  a  memorial  on  public 
grounds  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  Its 
environs.  In  honor  and  commemoration  of 
the  Seabees  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  contains 
other  provisions.  H.J.  Res.  55.  P/H  5/9/72. 
P/S  amended  6/23  72. 

U.S.  Frigate  "Constellation"  Medal 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  strike  and  to  furnish  to  the  Constellation 
Committee  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  Flag 
House  Association,  Inc.,  not  more  than 
100,000  medals  In  honor  of  the  175th  anniver- 
sary of  the  launching  of  the  U.S.  frigate 
Constellation,  the  first  ship  In  the  U.S.  Navy. 
S.  2499.  P/S  6/30/72. 

NATtlRAL   RES017RCES 

Amistad  National  Recreational  Area,  Texas 
Authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  65,000- 
acre  national  recreation   area  In  southwest 
Texas,  comprising  that  portion  of  the  Ami- 
stad Reservoir  and  adjacent  lands  on  the  Rio 
Grande,    Devils,    and    Pecos    Rivers    in    the 
United  States.  S.  1295.  P/S  5/25/72. 
Arkansas  land  conveyance 
Authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  a  condition  in  a  con- 
veyance  of    certain    lands    In    the    State    of 
Arkansas  to  the  Arkansas  State  Game  and 
Fish  Commission  which  requires  the  land  to 
be  used  for  public  purposes.  H.R.  5404.  Pub- 
lic Law  92-319. 

Brantley  project.  Pecos  River  Basin,  N.  Mex. 
Authorizes  construction,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Brantley  reclamation 
project  In  southeastern  New  Mexico  to  pro- 
vide substantial  flood  protection  for  the 
Carlsbad  area,  irrigation  water  supplies,  rec- 
reation, and  fish  and  wildlife  conservation. 
S.  50  PS  3  30 '72. 

Buffalo  National  River,  Ark. 

Established  the  Buffalo  National  River  In 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  said  area  to  include 
not  more  than  95,730  acres.  S.  7  Public  Law 
92-237. 

Fossil  Butte  National  Monument,  Wyo. 

Establishes  the  Fossil  Butte  National  Mon- 
ument In  the  State  of  Wyoming  to  consist  of 
8.200  acres.  S.  141  P/S  3/24/72. 

Golden  Eagle  Passport  program 
Continued  the  "Golden  Eagle  Passport" 
annual  permit  for  entrance  to  designated 
units  of  the  national  park  system  and  to 
certain  other  national  recreational  areas,  and 
contained  other  provisions.  S.  1893.  Public 
Law  92-     . 

'Gulf  Island  National  Seashore,  Florida  and 
Mississippi 
Amended  the  existing  law  which  created 
the  Gulf  Islands  National  Seashore  by  In- 
creasing the  land  acquisition  acreage  on  the 
Mississippi  mainland  from  135  to  400  acres 
and  by  Increasing  the  amount  authorized 
for  land  acquisition  by  $342,000;  and  in- 
creased the  development  celling  for  the  sea- 
shore by  $2,995,000.  S.  3153.  Public  Law 
92-275. 

Honokohau  National  Historical  Landmark 
Authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  study  the  area  of  the  Hono- 
kohau National  Historic  Landmark  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  establishing  a  unit  of  the 
national  park  system  in  the  area,  and  con- 
tained other  provisions.  H.R.  11774.  Public 
Law  92-     . 

Indian  Peaks  Area 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
review  as  to  its  suitability  for  preservation 
as  wilderness  the  area  of  approximately  75.- 
000  acres  commonly  known  as  the  Indian 
Peaks  Area  In  the  State  of  Colorado  west  of 
Denver.  S.  1198.  P/S  6/7/72. 


Interstate  compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas 
Consents  to  an  extension  and  renewal  of 
the  interstate  compact  to  conserve  oil  and 
gas.  S.J.  Res.  72.  Public  Law  92-     . 

Kansas-Nebraska  Big  Blue  River  Compact 
Gave  congressional  consent  to  a  compact 
between  Kansas  and  Nebraska  which  will  di- 
vide the  waters  of  the  Big  and  Little  Blue 
Rivers,  promote  the  orderly  development  of 
these  waters,  and  reduce  pollution.  H.R.  8116. 
Public  Law  92-308. 

Kosciussko  National   Historic   Site 
Establishes  the  Thaddeus  Kosrluszko  Home 
National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  include  the  Philadelphia  home  of 
General  Koscluszko,  a  Polish  patriot  and  sol- 
dier whose  genius  as  a  military  engineer  con- 
tributed   materially    to   the    success   of   the 
American  Revolution.  S.  1973.  PS  3  28  72. 
Longfellow   National   Historic   Site 
Establishes  the   Longfellow  National  His- 
toric Site  in  Cambridge.  Mass..  and  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  by 
donation    the    former   home,    together   with 
furnishings  and  other  property  of  the  popu- 
lar American  poet  of  the  19th  century.  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow.  S.  3129.  P  S  3  22.72. 
Magnuson  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1972 
Establishes    a    national    program    for    the 
management,  beneficial  use,  protection,  and 
development  of  the  land  and  water  resources 
of  the  Nation's  coastal  zones,    authorizes  a 
total  of  $20  million  for  fiscal  year  1973   (the 
estimated  cost  of  the  program  for  fiscal  1974 
and   fiscal    1975-1977   being  $71.5  and  $81.5 
million     respectively);     authorizes     Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  coastal  states  for  up  to  662-3 
percent  of  the  cost  of  establishing  and  ad- 
ministering coastal   zone   management  pro- 
grams; authorizes  for  1973  $6  million  In  Fed- 
eral grants  to  States  for  up  to  50  percent  of 
the   cost   of   acquisition,   development,    and 
operation  of  estuarlne  sanctuaries;    author- 
izes   Si. 5    million    annually    from    1973-1977 
for  administrative  expenses  Incurred  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce;   authorizes  $500,000 
for  1973  for  a  study  to  be  made  of  the  possible 
environmental  hazards  of  offshore  oil  drilling 
on  the  Atlantic  Outer  Conti.  ental  Shelf;  and 
creates  a  National  Coastal  Resources  Board 
I  the  Vice-President  to  be  its  chairman)   to 
coordinate  the  programs  of  the  various  Feder- 
al agencies,  to  mediate  differences  between 
any  Federal  agency  and  a  coastal  state,  and 
to  provide  a  forum  for  appeals  by  any  area- 
wide  planning  entity  or  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment. S.  3507.  P/S  4/25/72. 

Mining  and  minerals  research  centers 

Amends  the  Mining  and  Mineral  Policy  Act 
to  support  research  and  training  centers 
through  the  atithorlzatlon  of  matching 
grants  to  each  State  of  $100,000  in  fi.scal  year 
1973.  $200,000  in  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $250,000 
In  fiscal  year  1975  and  succeeding  fiscal 
years;  authorizes  additional  funds  for  special 
mineral  resource  research  projects;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  S.  635.  PS  7  19,71. 
P  H  amended  5  22  72.  In  conference. 
Missouri  River  Basin 

Authorizes  $114,000,000  in  appropriations 
to  complete  the  program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  for  the  completion  of  construc- 
tion of  the  Pick-Sloan  Ml:iSOuri  Basin  pro- 
gram, formerly  called  the  Missouri  Rfver 
3asin  project.  S.  3284.  P  S  4  4  72  P  H 
amended  4 '17  72.  In  conference. 

National  forests  volunteers 

Authorized  the  employment  of  volunteers 
to  work  without  compensation  in  areas  ad- 
ministered by  the  Forest  Service;  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide  for 
their  Incidental  expense:  authorized  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  $100,000:  and  con- 
tained other  provisions.  S.  1379.  Public  Law 
92-300. 
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National  park  system 

Increased  ceilings  in  appropriations  for 
land  acquisition  at  nine  areas  in  the  na- 
tional park  system;  Increased  ceilings  on 
appropriations  for  development  at  three 
areas;  and  authorized  boundary  revisions  at 
eleven  areas.  S.   2601.   Public  Law  92-272. 

Oregon  Dunes  National  Recreation  Area 

Established    the    Oregon   Dunes   National 
Recreation  Area  of  32.237  acres  within  and 
adjacent  to  the  Sluslaw  National  Forest  in 
Oregon.    S.    1977.    Public    Law    92-260. 
Ports  and   Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972 

Promotes  the  safety  and  protects  the  en- 
vironmental quality  of  ports,  waterfront 
areas,  and  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States.  H.R.  8140.  Public  Law  92-     . 

Puukohola  Heiau  National  Historic  Site 

Establishes  the  Puukohola  National  His- 
toric Site  In  the  State  of  Hawaii  which  would 
provide  for  the  stabilization  and  pre.serva- 
tlon  of  three  important  Hawaiian  temples 
and  the  home  of  John  Young,  a  prominent 
Englishman  closely  associated  with  the  early 
history  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom.  H.R.  1462. 
P/H  4/17/72.  P/S  amended  6  30  72. 
Saline  water  conversion  program 
authorization 

Authorized  an  appropriation  of  $26,871,000 
for  fiscal  year  1973  for  the  Federal  saline 
water  conversion  program.  H.R.  12749.  Public 
Law  92-273. 

San  Francisco  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
establish  a  wildlUe  refuge  in  the  southern 
part  of  San  Francisco  Bay  to  comprise  ap- 
proximately 21.662  acres  of  land  and  waters; 
and  authorized  for  the  5-year  life  of  the 
program  from  July  1,  1972.  to  June  30.  1977, 
not  to  exceed  S20.3  million,  of  which  89 
million  would  be  for  acquisition  purposes 
and  $11.3  million  for  carrying  out  the  other 
provisions  of  the  legislation  H.R.  12143. 
Public  Law  92- 
Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area,  Utah 

Establishes  as  the  Sawtooth  National 
Recreation  Area  some  750,000  acres  of  the 
Sawtooth,  White  Clouds,  and  Boulder  Ranges 
and  adjacent  forest  and  high  mountain  val- 
ley lands  located  in  south  central  Idaho,  In- 
cluding the  201,000-acre  Sawtooth  Primitive 
Area,  which  would  be  designated  as  wilder- 
ness; requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  develop  a  specific  proposal  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  national  park  in  this  area  and  to 
submit  his  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress no  later  than  December  31,  1974;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  H.R.  6957.  P  H 
1/26 '72.  P/S  amended  5/23/72.  House  re- 
quested conference  6  19  72. 

Sitka  National  Monument,  Alaska 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  acquire  certain  lands,  Including  the  Rus- 
sian Mission,  for  addition  to  the  Sitka  Na- 
tional Monument,  and  redesignates  the  mon- 
ument as  Sitka  National  Historical  Park. 
S.  1497.  PS  6'30/72. 

Sycamore  Canyon  Wilderness,  Ariz. 

Designated  approximately  48.500  acres  as 
the  Sycamore  Canyon  Wilderness  within  and 
as  part  of  the  Coconino,  Kalbab,  and  Prescott 
National  Forests,  Arizona.  S.  960.  Public  Law 
92-241. 

Tinicum  National  Environmental  Center 
Authorized  $2,250,000  for  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  acquire  such  lands  In  Tlnlcum 
Marsh,  Pennsylvania,  as  may  be  necessary, 
not  to  exceed  1.200  acres,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  Tlnlcum  National  Environ- 
mental Center,  and,  thus,  preserving  the  last 
true  tidal  marshland  In  the  Oommonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania.  H.R.  7088.  Public  Law 
92- 

Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  of  1972 
Requires  that  new  chemical  substances  be 
tested  by  their  manufacturer  for  their  en- 


vironmental and  public  health  effects  and 
that  the  results  of  those  tests  and  the  in- 
tended uses  of  the  chemical  substance  be 
furnished  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (E.P.A.)  for  review  90  days  in  ad- 
vance of  commercial  production  with  a  pos- 
sible second  90-day  extension  If  necessary; 
requires  testing  of  existing  chemical  sub- 
stances which  E.P.A.  finds  reason  to  believe 
pose  vmreasonable  threats  to  human  health 
or  the  environment;  provides  a  variety  of 
tools  to  regtilate  toxic  substances  Including 
the  authority  to  restrict  use  and  distribution, 
to  seize  chemical  substances  creating  im- 
minent hazards,  and  to  order  such  other  ac- 
tion as  is  necessary  to  protect  man  or  the 
environment;  requires  manufacturers  and 
processors  of  chemical  substances  to  main- 
tain certain  record.s  and  repwrts  to  enable  the 
Administrator  of  E.P.A.  to  properly  deter- 
mine ha2aJds;  affords  citizens  the  oppor- 
tuiiity  to  bring  suits  to  enjoin  certain  viola- 
tions of  the  act  and  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator to  perform  mandatory  duties;  au- 
thorizes the  Coast  Guard  to  establish  regula- 
tions governing  the  transport  of  chemical 
substances  on  the  navigable  waters  at  its  own 
initiative  or  upon  notice  of  E.P.A.;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  S.  1478.  P'S  5/30/72. 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
Increases  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tion by  $610  million  to  complete  work  on 
storage  units  and  projects  In  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  originally  authorized 
by  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  of 
HR.  13435.  P/H  4/17/72.  P'S  amended 
5  9  72.  In  conference. 

Van  Buren  National  Historic  Site 

Establishes  the  Van  Buren  National  His- 
toric Site,  which  includes  the  former  resi- 
dence, called  Llndenwald,  of  Martin  Van 
Buren.  eighth  President  of  the  United  States, 
at  Klnderhook,  NY.  S.  1426.  P/S  3/22/72. 
Vermejo  Ranch  acquisition 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
acquire  such  lands,  waters,  and  Interests  as 
he  deems  desirable  for  national  forest  pur- 
poses within  the  proposed  Vermejo  Ranch 
purchase  area  as  shown  on  a  map  on  file 
in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, such  acquisitions  to  become  a  part  of  the 
Carson  National  Forest.  S.  2699.  P  S  6/15'72 

Washakie  Wilderness  and  the  Shoshone 
National  Forest.  Wyo. 

Designates  the  Stratified  Primitive  .'^rea 
as  a  part  of  the  Washakie  Wilderness,  hereto- 
fore known  as  the  South  Absaroka  Wilder- 
ness, Shoshone  National  Forest.  Wyoming. 
S.  166.  P/S  5/3/71.  P'H  amended  2/7/72.  In 
conference. 

Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments 
Establishes  a  policy  that  the  discharge  of 
pollutants  should  be  eliminated  by  1985  that 
the  national  chemical,  physical,  and  biologi- 
cal Integrity  of  the  Nation's  waters  be  re- 
stored and  maintained,  and  that  an  interim 
goal  of  water  quality  providing  for  the  pro- 
tection of  fish,  shellfish,  and  wildlife  and 
for  recreation  In  and  on  the  water  be 
achieved  by  1981;  changes  the  enforcement 
mechanism  of  the  Federal  water  pollution 
control  program  from  water  quality  stand- 
ards to  effluent  limits;  balances  the  Federal - 
State  effort  in  the  pollutant  discharge  per- 
mit system;  authorizes  $14  billion  during 
fiscal  years  1972  through  1975  for  Federal 
grants  to  communities  for  construction  of 
sewage  treatment  facilities:  and  contains 
other  provisions.  S  2770.  P  S  11/2/71.  P/H 
amended  3  29,72.  In  conference. 

Water  Pollution  Control  Act — Extensions 
Extended  authorizations  for  salaries  and 
related  expenses  under  Section  5ini  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in  an 
amount  of  $9  million  for  the  period  Novem- 
ber 1.  1971,  to  June  30,  1972  and  for  grants 
fOT  State  water  pollution  control  programs 
under  Section  7  In  an  amount  of  $15  million 


for  fiscal  year  1972.  S.  3122.  Public  Law  92- 
240. 

Extends  authorizations  for  research,  in- 
vestigations, training,  and  Information  un- 
der Section  5  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUu- 
tlon  Control  Act  for  an  additional  $11  mil- 
lion (from  $30  million  for  the  period  ending 
April  30,  1972  to  $41  million  for  the  pertod 
ending  June  30,  1972)  and  for  construction 
grants  under  Section  8  at  the  appropriated 
level  of  $2  billion  for  the  full  fiscal  year  1972, 
(an  additional  $350  million  to  the  previously 
authorized  sum).  S.3572.  P/S  5/4/72. 
Water  resources  planning  authorization 
Increases  by  $3.5  million  the  fiscal  years 
1973  appropriations  for  the  Water  Resources 
Council  to  carry  out  certain  functions  as- 
signed to  It  under  the  provisions  of  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965.  S.  3384.  P,  S 
6  5/72.  Hit.  14106.  PH  6  5/72.  P  S  amended 
(by  language  of  S.  3384)   6/19/72. 

Westlands  Water  District 
Provides  for  deferment  of  construction 
charges  against  Westlands  Water  District  for 
facilities  to  serve  Irrigation  water  to  certain 
lands  within  the  district  which  are  presently 
In  Federal  ownership.  H.R.  1682.  P,/H  11/1/71. 
P'S  amended  3/1/72. 

Youth  Conservation  Corps 
Amends  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  Act 
of  1970  to  expand  and  make  permanent  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  pilot  program  and 
to  provide  additional  employment  for  young 
people  while  furthering  the  proper  develop- 
ment, protection  and  maintenance  of  otir 
natural  resources,  and  authorizes  $150  mil- 
lion annually  for  carrying  out  the  Act  S 
2454.  P/S  5/23,/72. 

NOMINATIONS     (ACTION   BY   ROLLCALL   VOTB) 

Nomination   of   Richard    G.   Kleindienst.   of 
Arizona,  to  be  Attorney  General 

Nomination  confirmed  June  8,  1972  (64- 
19) 

Nomination  of  George  P   Shultz,  of  Illinois, 
to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Nomination  confirmed  June  8.  1972.  (83-0) 

Clean  Waters  for  America  Week 
Authorizes  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  last  full  calendar 
week   In   May   of   1972  as   "Clean   Waters  for 
America  Week."  S.J.  Res.  210.  P/S  4/11/72. 
Father's  Day 
Authorized  the  President  to  designate  the 
third  Sunday  In  June  of  each  year  as  Father's 
Day.   H  J.   Res.  687.   Public  Law   92-278. 
Honor  America  Day 
Declares  July  4.   1972,  as  a  day  to  honor 
America.  S.  Con.  Res.  87.  Senate  adopted  6/ 
28/72. 

National  Arbor  Day 

Authorized  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  last  Friday  of  April 
1972  "National  Arbor  Day"  and  to  call  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities.  H.J.  Res  563.  Public  Law  92-276. 
National  Arthritis  Month 

Authorized  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  month  of  May  1972, 
as  "National  Arthritis  Month."  H.J.  Res.  1029. 
Public  Law  92-289 

National  Beta  Club  Week 

Authorized  and  requested  the  President 
to  proclaim  the  week  which  begins  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  March.  1972.  as  "National 
Beta  Club  Week."  S  J  Res  153  Public  Law 
92-234. 

National  Check  Your  VehicU  Emissions 
Month 

Authorized  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  month  of  April, 
1972,  as  "National  Check  Your  Vehicle  Emis- 
sions Week"  S  J.  Res.  1095.  Public  Law  92- 
274. 
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National  Coaches  Day 
Authorizes  and  requests  the  President  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  designating  October  6. 
1972.  as  "National   Coaches  Day."  S.J.  Res. 
213.  P  S  4/28/72. 

Narional  Day  of  Prayer  for  World  Peace 
Declared  It  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  designate  Sunday.  Febru- 
ary 20.  1972,  as  a  National  Day  of  Prayer  for 
the  cause  of  world  peace.  H.  Con.  Res.  524. 
House  adopted  2/16  72.  Senate  adopted 
2   16  72. 

National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day 

Requested  the  President  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  September  1972.  as  "Na- 
tional Hunting  and  Fishing  Day.''  S.J.  Res. 
1 17.  Public  Law  92-285. 

National  Shut-In  Day 

Authorizes  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  first  Sunday  In 
June  of  each  year  as  "National  Shut-In 
Day."  S.J.  208.  PS  4/11/72. 

National  Voter  Registration  Month 

Authorizes  the  President  to  designate  the 
calendar  month  of  September,  1972,  as  "Na- 
tional Voter  Registration  Month"  and  to  call 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  month  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities.  S  J.  Res.  245.  P/S 
6  29  72. 

National  Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of 
War/Missing  in  Action 

Authorized  the  President  to  designate  the 
period  beginning  March  26,  1972.  as  "National 
Week  01  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/Mls.s- 
Ing  in  Action"  and  to  designate  March  26, 
1972.  as  a  national  day  of  prayer  for  these 
Americans.  S.J.  Res.  189.  Public  Law  92-248. 

SPACE 

NASA  Authorisation  Act,  1973 

Authorized  appropriations  totaling  $3,444,- 
150.000  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  fiscal  year  1973  for 
research  and  development,  construction  of 
lacillties,  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes.  H  R.  14070. 
Public  Law  92-304. 

TRANSPORTATION    AND    COMMUNICATIONS 

Coast  Guard  authorisations 

Authorized  a  total  of  $145,880,000  in  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1973  for  use  by 
the  Coast  Guard  for  the  procurement  of  ves- 
sels and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore 
and  offshore  establishments,  and  authorized 
the  average  annual  active  duty  personnel 
strength  for  the  Coast  Guard  H.R.  13188. 
Public  Law  92- 

High -Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act 
Extension 

Removes  the  celling  and  termination  date 
on  authorization  for  research  and  develop- 
ment In  the  field  of  high  speed  ground 
transportation.  S  979.  PS  6  15,71.  PH 
amended  3  2  72.  House  agreed  to  conference 
report  6  29  72 

International  Aeronautical  Exposition  of 
1972 

Ip.creased  from  $3  million  to  $5  million  the 
funds  authorized  for  appropriation  under  the 
fiscal  year  1970  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act  for  the  conduct  of  an  inter- 
national aeronautical  exposition  to  be  held 
at  Dulles  International  Airport  from  May  27, 
1972,  through  June  4.  1972.  S.  3244.  Public 
Law  92-252. 

Merchant  Marine  Act 

Amended  Section  613  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936,  the  cruise  legis'.atlon  section. 
to  authorize  the  cruising  of  passeriger  ves- 
sels for  the  entire  year  if  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  finds  that  the  operation  of  the 
vessel  on  its  trade  route  is  not  required,  and 
to  permit  US. -flag  passnger  vessels  to  carry 


mall  and  cargo  between  ports  not  on  their 
regular  service  under  certain  conditions.  H.R. 
9552.  Public  Law  92-     . 

Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  set  property  loss  reduction  standards  for 
passenger  motor  vehicles;  establishes  an  Au- 
tomobile Consumer  Information  study  to  de- 
termine how  to  provide  consumers  with 
meaningful  Information  about  the  operating 
costs  and  safety  characteristics  of  partlctilar 
vehicles;  establishes  demonstration  projects 
to  test  the  design  and  feasibility  of  diagnostic 
test  inspection  facilities;  and  establishes  a 
national  poUcv  against  odometer  tampering. . 
S.  976.  PS  li  3  71.  P  H  amended  5  22  72. 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  Amendments 

Amends  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1968  so  as  to  extend  the  deadline  by 
which  a  State  must  have  In  force  legislation 
authorizing  the  State  enforcement  agency 
to  Impose  monetary  and  Injunctive  sanctions 
from  August  12,  1970  to  August  12,  1973:  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
make  grants-in-aid  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  cost  of  personnel,  equipment,  and 
activities  of  States  that  act  as  agent  of  the 
Secretary  In  enforcing  Federal  safety  stand- 
ards for  Interstate  pipelines;  authorizes  not 
to  exceed  $3  mUlion  for  fiscal  year  1972.  $3.8 
million  for  fiscal  year  1973.  and  $5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  H.R.  5065.  P/H  6/21/71.  P/S 
amended  6  6/72.  In  conference. 
Public  broadcasting 

Provided  Improved  financing  for  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  with  a  two- 
year  authorization  under  a  formula  match- 
ing non-federal  fund  coming  Into  all  of  pub- 
lic broadcasting,  but  In  no  event  greater  than 
$65  million  In  fiscal  year  1973  and  $90  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1974;  authorizes  an  increase 
of  $10  million  In  fiscal  year  1973.  bringing 
the  total  authorization  of  $25  million,  for 
the  Educational  Bro€idcastlng  Facilities  Pro- 
gram; and  contains  other  provisions.  H.R. 
13918.  Public  Law  92-     . 

Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970 
Amendments 

Authorized  an  additional  $225  million  for 
grants  to  Amtrak.  plus  $2  million  annually 
for  service  between  the  U.S.  and  the  follow- 
ing cities:  Vancouver,  Canada:  Montreal. 
Canada:  and  Nuevo  Laredo.  Mexico;  author- 
ized an  Increase  In  loan  guarantees  from 
$100  million  to  $150  million  through  June 
30,  1973,  and  $200  million  thereafter,  and 
limits  the  loan  guarantee  authority  after  en- 
actment to  expenditures  for  capital  improve- 
ments: provided  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice with  the  authority  to  review  records  of 
participating  railroads:  limited  salaries  of 
Amtrak  officers  to  that  of  Cabinet  officials, 
except  for  present  Amtrak  officers,  provided 
that  the  excess  thereof  must  be  paid  only 
from  net  profits  of  Amtrak;  restored  within 
stated  guidelines,  passenger  train  pass  priv- 
ileges (held  prior  to  or  on  April  30,  1971)  to 
railroad  employees,  retirees,  and  dependents: 
and  contained  other  provisions.  H.R.  11417. 
Public  Law  92-316. 

Rates  in  foreign  air  transportation 

Gave  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  discre- 
tionary authority,  subject  to  disapproval  by 
the  President,  to  suspend  or  reject  tariffs  In 
InternatlonEkl  air  transportation  to  and  from 
the  United  States:  Imposed  on  U.S.  and  for- 
eign air  carriers  engaged  in  foreign  air  trans- 
portation a  duty  to  establish  Just  and  rea- 
sonable individual  and  Joint  rates  and  prac- 
tices; maintained  the  present  mechanism 
for  establishing  International  air  transporta- 
tion rates  through  the  International  Air 
Transport  Association,  but  gave  the  Board 
the  statutory  tools  needed  to  perform  Its  re- 


sponsibility to  protect  the  traveler,  the  ship- 
per and  air  carriers  by  suspending  and  re- 
jecting rates  which  are  too  high  and  rates 
which  are  destructively  low;  In  essence,  gave 
the  Board  the  same  degree  of  control  over 
rates  and  practices  of  foreign  air  carriers 
operating  Into  U.S.  territory  as  foreign 
countries  now  have  over  operations  of  their 
own  carriers  and  over  operations  of  carriers 
foreign  to  those  nations.  H  R.  11416  (S.  2423), 
Public  Law  92-259. 

Ship  mortgage  insurance 
Amends  section  509  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  to  increase  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral  ship   mortgage   insurance  available  for 
.  high-powered    vessels    capable    of    sustained 
speed  of  more  than  40  knots.  S.  2684.  P  s 

3  30  72. 

Towing  vessel  licensing 
Promoted  safe  navigation  by  requiring 
that,  while  underway,  certain  towing  vessels 
shall  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
persons  licensed  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  in  which 
the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating,  and  required 
the  Secretan,-  of  Tran.sportatlon  to  conduct 
a  study  and  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port thereon,  together  with  any  legislative 
recommendations,  concerning  the  need  for 
engineers  on  such  vessels.  H.R.  6479.  Public 
Law  92- 

Travel  agents  registration 
Adds  a  new  title  II  to  the  Internationa! 
Travel  Act  of  1961  to  require  persons  operat- 
ing a  travel  agency  to  secure  registration  cer- 
tificates from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion and  prohibits,  after  January  1.  1973. 
transportation  carriers  from  entering  Into  a 
contract  or  other  arrangement  with  any  per- 
son who  Is  not  a  registered  travel  agent.  S. 
2577.  P  S  6  29  72. 

VETERANS 

Disabled  veterans 

Provided  for  a  10-percent  Increase  in  com- 
pensation rates  for  service-connected  dis- 
abilities and  a  10-percent  Increase  in  month- 
ly dependents'  allowances  payable  for  de- 
pendents of  veterans  rated  at  least  50  percent 
or  more  disabled;  authorized  the  granting  of 
equitable  relief  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  cases  of  loss  In- 
curred due  to  administrative  error;  and  con- 
tained other  provisions.  S.  3338.  Public  Law 
92-     . 

Specially  adapted  housing  for  disabled 
veterans 

Amends  chapter  21  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  Increase  the  maximum  amount  of  a 
grant  payable  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  $17,500  to  pro- 
vide specially  adapted  housing  for  disabled 
veterans.  S.  3343.  PS  4  25  72.   (Also  passed 

4  25  72  was  an  Identical  bill,  S.  2013.)    PB 
amended  6  19,  72.  P  S  amended  6  29  72. 
Veterans'   Administration  Health   Manpower 

Training  Act  of  1972 
Expands  the  primary  function  of  the  VA 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  to  In- 
clude assisting  In  providing  an  adequate 
supply  of  health  care  manpower  for  national 
needs  in  addition  to  providing  a  complete 
medical  and  hospital  service  for  veterans;  au- 
thorizes a  program  for  continuing  medical 
education  for  health  care  staff  of  VA  medical 
facilities  and  staff  of  other  Federal  medical 
faculties  and  members  of  the  surrounding 
medical  community  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
utilizing  certain  VA  hospitals  as  "Regional 
Medical  Education  Centers;"  directs  that,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  any  new  VA  hospital  be 
constructed  In  close  proximity  to  a  medical 
school:  authorizes  for  each  of  seven  fiscal 
years  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1973  an  appro- 
priation of  $125  million  for  three  major  new 
programs;  and  contains  other  provisions.  H.J. 
Res   748.  P  H  7/19/71.  PS  amended  4/27/72. 
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Veterans'  Health  Care  Expansion  Act  of  1972 
Improves  the  ability  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration to  deliver  quality  medical  care 
to  its  beneficiaries  by  removing  certain  leg- 
islative restrictions  on  the  scope  of  treatment 
(particularly  for  ambulatory  and  ntirslng 
care):  bv  expanding  coverage  to  certain  de- 
pendents of  beneficiaries  or  former  bene- 
ficiaries: by  providing  for  a  comprehensive 
sickle  cell  anemia  screening  and  counselling 
program  for  requesting  veterans  and  their 
spouses;  by  improving  the  personnel  sys- 
tem of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery (DM&S)  to  provide  for  major  emphasis 
on  the  recruitment,  training  and  employment 
bv  the  VA  of  recent  veterans  with  medical 
skills  and  to  make  DM&S  more  attractive  to 
skilled  health  care  personnel  and  thus  more 
able  to  compete  for  scarce  health  care  man- 
power; bv  improving  the  staff-to-patlent 
ratio  in  VA  medical  facilities;  by  ensuring 
that  VA  facilities  are  structurally  safe;  and 
by  other  means.  H.R.  10880.  P  H  10,'4.  71. 
PS  amended  5/4  72. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  STANDING 
COMMITTEES  OF  THE  SENATE 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT   OF   THE    SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYTID.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  I  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  the  standing  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  authorized  to  file  reports,  during 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate,  between 
hours  of  10  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  on  July  7, 
and  July  14,  1972.  I  have  had  some  in- 
quiries about  this  order.  The  intention 
was  that  committees  be  allowed  to  file 
reports  only  on  those  2  days,  not  on  all 
days  between  the  two  dates. 

i  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate  be 
authorized  to  file  reports,  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate,  between  the 
hours  of  1  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  on  July  7. 
and  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and 
3  p.m.  on  July  14.  1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess. 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  5:51  p.m.  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  8:36  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Bennett'. 


SENATOR  SCOTT  CHOSEN  VIRGINIA 
PRESS  ASSOCIATION'S  "VIRGIN- 
IAN OF  THE  YEAR" 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  distinguished  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate  'Mr.  ScoxTt  has  been 
chosen  by  the  Virginia  Press  Association 
as  "Virginian  of  the  Year"  for  1972.  Sen- 
ator Scott  was  selected  by  a  jury  of  Vir- 
ginia business  and  professional  leaders 
from  nominations  by  readers  of  Virginia 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  to  receive 
the  VPA's  annual  Parks-Mason  award. 

As  we  all  know.   Senator  Scott  is   a 


native  of  Virginia,  having  been  bom  in 
Fredericksburg,  and  he  will  accept  this 
award  in  Fredericksburg  on  July  15. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  the  Senate  of 
this  honor  that  has  come  to  our  col- 
league, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  from  the  Staunton  Leader  of 
Wednesday,  June  28,  be  published  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Scott  Chosen   VPA  "Virginian  of  Year" 

Hugh  Scott,  minority  leader  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  is  the  Virginia  Press  Association's 
"Virginian  of  the  Year"  for  1972. 

Sen.  Scott,  was  selected  by  a  jury  of  Vir- 
ginia business  and  professional  leaders  from 
nominations  by  readers  of  Virginia  dally  and 
weekly  newspapers  to  receive  the  VPA's  an- 
nual Parks-Mason  Award. 

The  award  will  be  presented  July  15  at  the 
closing  banquet  of  the  association's  90th  an- 
nual meeting  at  the  Fredericksburg  Sheraton 
Motor  Inn. 

The  Parks-Mason  Award  Is  named  for  Wil- 
liam Parks,  the  first  Colonial  Virginia 
printer,  and  George  Mason,  author  of  the 
Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights.  The  award  Is 
made  annually  to  a  Virginian  who  has  moved 
from  the  state  and  has  brought  distinction 
to  himself  and  favorable  attention  to  Vir- 
ginia. 

Previous  recipients  of  the  award  have  been 
Christopher  C.  Kraft  Jr..  director  of  flight 
operations  for  the  Manned  Space  Program; 
Dr.  John  G.  Coll  Jr.,  president  of  the  fibers 
division  of  Allied  Chemical  Corporation;  C. 
Vernon  Cowan,  vice-president  of  the  C&O- 
B&O  Railroads:  Frank  McCarthy,  movie  pro- 
ducer of  20th  Century-Fox  Studio;  Ross  R. 
Mlllhiser.  president  of  Philip   Morris.  U.S.A. 

The  award  consists  of  a  hand-printed  cita- 
tion from  the  press  of  the  Virginia  Gazette 
of  Williamsburg,  set  in  Caslon  old-style  type 
and  a  handmade  silver  reproduction  of  an 
antique  printers  stick,  created  by  William 
deMateo.  silversmith  of  Colonial  Williams- 
burg and  mounted  on  a  piece  of  wood  from 
historic  Gunston  Hall,  homeplace  of  George 
Mason. 

Sen.  Scott,  serving  his  third  term  as  a  sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  is  also  completing 
his  second  term  as  leader  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  Senate.  He  served  eight  terms 
as  a  member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania 
before  being  elected  to  the  Senate  In  1958.  A 
champion  of  the  "people's  right  to  know", 
Sen.  Scott  holds  dally  news  conferences  with 
media  representatives  before  the  opening  of 
the  Senate. 

Considered  one  of  the  Senate's  foremost 
authorities  on  the  Orient,  he  received  a  per- 
sonal Invitation  from  Premier  Chou  En-lal 
to  visit  Peking  delivered  by  President  Nixon 
on  his  return  from  his  historic  visit  to  China. 

A  former  assistant  district  attorney  for 
Philadelphia,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Phili- 
delphla,  Pennsylvania  and  American  Bar  As- 
sociations. He  Is  counsel  to  a  Philadelphia 
law  firm. 

He  is  a  retired  captain  In  the  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve,  seeing  active  duty  In  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  confilct.  He  was  aboard  the 
U.S.S.  Missouri  when  the  Japanese  surrender 
was  accepted. 

He  was  graduated  from  Randolph  Macon 
College  and  the  University  of  Virginia  Law 
School.  He  is  a  member  of  the  university's 
Board  of  Visitors  He  has  been  awarded  a  to- 
tal of  25  honorary  degrees  from  colleges  and 
universities  across  the  nation. 

An  Episcopalian,  he  married  the  former 
Marian  Huntingdon  Chase,  an  alumna  of 
Germantown  Friends  School.  They  have  one 
daughter.  Marian  Scott  Concannon  and  eight 
grandchildren. 


ANTICIPATED  $10  BILLION 
REDUCTION  IN  DEFICIT 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  another  matter,  I  would  like  to 
read  into  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Birmingham  News.  This  is  the  edi- 
torial : 

"Everything's  going  to  be  all  right,  though. 
Just  you  wait.  We're  told  that  a  rigid  re- 
striction on  federal  spending  may  cut  the 
originally  anticipated  $38.8-bllllon  deficit  la 
fiscal  1972  by  $10  billion.  Don't  sneeze  at  that 
possible  savings  figure.  It  took  us  from  1789 
until  World  War  I  to  owe  that  much  money." 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL 
OP  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
8:40  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  9:14  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  I  Mr  Robert  C   Byrd). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one 
of  liis  secretaries. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
ARTS  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1971  — 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  w  hich 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  U'nited  States: 

It  is  with  profoimd  pleasure  and  pride 
that  I  transmit  to  the  Congress  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  National  Council  on 
the  Arts  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1971. 

The  report  mirrors  the  vitality  of  mu- 
sicians, actors,  dancers,  painters,  sculp- 
tors, architects,  writers,  poets — extend- 
ing our  tultural  renaissance  into  all  of 
our  communities.  It  reports  and  reflects 
the  dedicated  work  of  the  producers  and 
planners,  the  budgeters  and  the  back- 
stage hands,  even  the  special  grace  of 
such  as  the  museum  guides  who  turn 
routine  tours  into  lifetime  experiences 
with  their  ilafhes  of  expertise  and  in- 
sight. 

I  in\1te  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
to  share  my  pleasure  and  pride  in  the 
truly  remarkable  work  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  National 
Endo'A-ment  for  the  Arts.  This  work  has 
been  jxissible  because  you  have  recog- 
iiized  the  importance  of  the  arts,  and  be- 
cause you  have  joined  in  voting  acrcss 
party  lines  to  approve  dramatic  increases 
in  our  appropriations  for  the  arts. 

You  have  seen  that  indindual.  creative 
effort  is  an  essential  element  of  the 
American  character.  You  have  under- 
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stood  that  the  enrichment  of  the  human 
spirit  and  the  sudden  hfting  of  the  soul, 
are  legitimate  objectives  of  government 
in  the  finest  sense. 

Just  as  18th  century  America  was  ded- 
icated in  large  part  to  the  achievement 
of  political  liberty,  and  19th  centurj' 
America  to  the  attairmient  of  economic 
opportunity,  historians  of  the  future  may 
cite  20th  centwy  America  for  its  dedi- 
cation to  the  definition  of  the  quality 
of  justice  of  life.  In  all  of  these  things 
our  national  point  of  \1e\v  about  the  arts 
is  fundamental.  And  right  now,  we  are 
becoming  increasingly  a  nation  of  par- 
ticipants in  the  arts. 

There   now   are    44    million   amateur 
musicians   in   the   United   States,   more 
than  one  m  five  of  our  population.  To 
take  a  second  example,  there  are  more 
than    5.000    amateur    theatrical    com- 
panies. And  these  are  more  than  mere 
statistics:  I  am  .saying  that  the  arts  are 
not  for  a  privileged  lew,  but  for  every- 
body. And  the  arts  are  not  merely  sights 
and  sounds:  I  believe  the  arts  can  teach 
us  to  hear  when  we  listen,  to  understand 
when  we  see,  to  enjoy  when  we  perform. 
Individual,      corporate,      foundation, 
State  and  local  support  for  the  arts  re- 
mains central  to  the  national  interac- 
tion  that  gives  our  culture  its  unique 
vitahty.  But  I  do  believe  that,  as  I  said 
in  September   1969.   "the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  vital  role  as  catalyst,  in- 
novator and  supporter  of  public  and  pri- 
vate efforts  for  cultural  development." 
And   I   am  sure   that   in   the  National 
Council   on  the  Arts  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  we  have  a  na- 
tional asset  of  worth  and  luster. 

I  take  a  very  special  satisfaction  in 
this  annual  report.  I  hope  you  will  en- 
joy reading  it.  And  I  urge  you  to  make 
it  possible  for  this  good  and  bountiful 
work  to  go  on. 

RicH.^RD  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  June  30,  1972.       * 
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pursuant  to  law.  Its  report  on  motor  vehicle 
emissions  (with  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Courthouse  and  Federal  Office 
Building.  Springfield,  Mass. 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator 
of  General  Services  concerning  a  jirospectus 
being  prepared  recommending  construction 
of  a  new  courthouse  and  Federal  building 
at  Springfield,  Mass.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Report  of  the  Pacific  Tropical 
Botanical  Garden 
A  letter  from  the  counsel  to  the  Pacific 
Tropical  Botanical  Garden  submitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  of  audit  for  the  Cor- 
poration for  the  year  1971  (with  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Proposed  Legislation  Providing  for  the 
Sale  or  Washington  National  and  Dulles 
Airports 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion submitting  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  sale  of  the  Washington  National 
and  Dulles  International  Airports  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  : 

A  petition  adopted  by  the  112th  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  In  the 
tJnlted  States  relating  to  the  testing  of  all 
types  of  nuclear  weapons;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  petition  adopted  by  the  112th  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  relating  to  Treedom  of  Infor- 
mation; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  with  a  time  limitation  of  3 
minutes  attached  thereto. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd  ' .  Without  objection,  ii  is  so 
ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  AND  SO 
FORTH 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Robert  C    Byrd  >   laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters  which 
were  referred  as  indicated : 
Final   JfocMENx    in    Suquamish    Indians 

Case 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  Its  report  of  its  final  determination 
with  respect  to  the  claim  of  the  Suquamish 
Tribe  of  Indians  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Report   on    Motor    Vehicle    Emissions 
A  letter  from  the  Executive  Officer  of  the 
National   Academy   of   Sciences  submitting, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  520.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  closed 
basin  division,  San  Luis  Valley  project,  Colo., 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-947) . 

By  Mr  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

S.  2441.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study,  to  deter- 
mine the  best  and  most  feasible  means  of 
protecting  and  preserving  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp  and  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  (Rept.  No. 
92-948 » . 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  3545.  A  bin  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967  (Rept  No 
92-950). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

HR.  3751.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
VV.  Reiser,  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  92-951) ;  and 

HR.  6739.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cpl. 
Michael  T.  Kent.  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
(Rept.  No.  92-952). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  2475.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  J. 
Ebbert  and  Design  Products  Corp..  Troy. 
Mich.  (Rept.  No.  92-955); 

S.  2750.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Albert  W.  Small  (Rept.  No.  92-956); 

HR.  1997.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
F   Sullivan  (Rept.  No.  92-958);  and 

HR.  5237.  An  act  to  carry  Into  effect  a 
provision  of  the  Convention  of  Paris  for  the 


Protection  of  Industrial  Property,  as  revised 
at  Stockholm.  Sweden.  July  14.  1967  (Rent- 
No.  92-954).  *^  • 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  387.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Uhel  D  Poiiv 
(Rept.  No.  92-957).  ' 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Appropriations,  without  amendment- 

H.J.  Res.  1238.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  disaster  re- 
lief I  Rept.  No.  92-959)  . 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment - 

HR.  7829  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
H.  Clarkson  (Rept.  No.  92-960). 


REPORT       ENTITLED       "CONSTITU 
TIONAL  RIGHTS '—REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  92-949) 

Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary-,  pursuant  to  section  6.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  32.  as  amended.  92d  Con- 
gress, first  session,  submitted  a  report 
entitled  "Constitutional  Rights,"  for  the 
period  beginning  February  1,  1971  and 
ending  February  29,  1972,  which  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd^  on  today 
June  30,  1972,  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

S.  1893.  An  act  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Cor.servation  Fund  Act  to  restore  the 
Golden  Eagle  passport  program,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

S.  3715.  An  act  to  amend  and  e.xtend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950:  and 

H.R.  13955.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973.  and  for  other  purposes 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.   CRANSTON    (for  hlm-self,   Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr! 
DoMiNicK,       Mr.       Eagleton.       Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Nelson, 
and  Mr.  Pell)  : 
S.3784.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service   Act   to   provide   assistance   and   en- 
couragement for  the  development  of  compre- 
hensive emergency  medical  service  systems. 
Referred    to   the   Committee    on    Labor   and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  3785.  A  bill  to  promote  the  development 
within  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries of  American  arts  and  handcrafts.  Re- 
ferred to   the   Committee   on   Commerce. 
Bv  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.    3786.    A    bill     to    protect    confidential 
sources  of  the  news  media.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ervin  )  : 
S.  3787  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  study  all  laws,  and  executive  branch  rules, 
regulations,  orders,  and  procedures,  relating 
to  the  classification  and  protection  of  infor- 
mation for  the  purpose  of  determining  their 
consLstency  with  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  Government,  including  the  proper  per- 
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formance  of  Its  duties  by  the  Congress,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  MOSS   (for  himself,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Anderson,  and  Mr.  Allott)  : 
S   3788.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Reclamation  Townsite  of  Page, 
Ariz.,    Glen    Canyon    Unit,    Colorado    River 
storage  project,  as  a  municipality  under  the 
laws  of  the  Stat-e  of  Arizona,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BELLMON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dole)  : 
S  3789.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944  to  Improve  administration  of 
certain  lands  at  water-resource-development 
projects  for  the  benefit  of  fish  and  wildlife 
resources.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  3790.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  T^.^nsportation  to  make   loans   and   loan 
guarantees  to  assist  railroads  in  rural  areas. 
Referred  to  the  Committ-ee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  3791-  A   bill   for  the  relief   of   Anacleto 
Aboyabor  Dotollo.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    JACKSON    (for   himself,   Mr. 

Buckley,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Nelson, 

and  Mr.  Chukch  )  : 

S  3792.  A  bill  to  further  the  purposes  of 

the  Wilderness  Act   of   1964  by  designating 

certain  lands  for  Inclusion  In  the  National 

Wilderness    Preservation    System,     and    for 

other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 

on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  Mr.  Cooper)  : 
S.  3793.  A  bill  to  amend  section  125  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  in  order 
to  increase  the  authorization  for  emergency 
relief  for  the  repair  or  reconstruction  of 
highwavs  on  the  Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tems. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.  3794.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  in  order  to  expand  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  under  such 
act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.J.  Res.  252.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the   President   to   proclaim   February   11 
of  each  year  as  "National  Inventors'  Day." 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.J.  Res.  253.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of 
April   1973  as   "National  Health   Professional 
Careers  Month."  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS    AND    JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  WiLLi.AMS.  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr. 
Eagleton.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Mondale,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr. 
Pell) : 

S.  3784.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  pronde  assistance 
and  encouragement  for  the  development 
of  comprehensive  emergency  medical 
service  systems.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
emergency  medical  services  systems  devel- 
opment act  of   1972 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 


to  amend  the  Public  Health  Ser\'lce  Act 
to  provide  assistance  and  encouragement 
for  the  development  of  comprehensive 
emergency  medical  services  systems,  the 
proposed  Emergency  Medical  Services 
Svstems  Development  Act  of  1972. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  bill  is  cospon- 
sored  by  the  chairmen  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  '  Mr.  Wil- 
liams I ,  and  of  the  Health  Subcommittee 
( Mr,  Kennedy  <  as  well  as  by  the  ranking 
minority  full  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee members  <Mr.  Javits  and  Mr. 
Schweiker  >  and  the  following  seven  oth- 
er members  of  the  committee:  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  *  Mr.  Randolph)  , 
the  Senator  from  Marv'land  (Mr.  Beall>  , 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr,  Dom- 
inick'.  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton K  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes  > ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
( Mr,  Mondale  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr,  Pell>. 

One  of  the  most  serious  deficiencies  in 
the  health  system  in  many  communities 
is  the  inability  of  that  system  to  respond 
immediately  and  effectively  to  medical 
crises.  The  statistics  are  shocking: 

mortality  and  disability  from  medical 
emergencies 

Projections  from  studies  indicate  that 
mortality  from  accidents  alone  could  be 
reduced  by  from  10  to  20  percent  by 
proper  medical  care  at  the  scene  of  the 
accident  or  en  route  to  an  emergency  fa- 
cility. Thirty  percent  of  cardiac  deaths 
could  be  prevented  if  the  public  were  ed- 
ucated to  recognize  the  symptoms  of 
heart  attack,  and  if  ambulance  attend- 
ants were  adequately  trained  to  provide 
immediate  emergency  treatment.  Five 
thousand  deaths  each  year  from  other 
causes  such  as  poisonings,  drownings, 
and  drug  overdoses  could  be  prevented 
by  immediate  medical  attention. 

The  Ambulance  Association  of  America 
has  estimated  that  25.000  individuals  are 
permanently  injured  or  disabled  everv- 
year  by  untrained  ambulance  attendants 
and  rescue  workers.  In  1970  only  5  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  ambulance  attend- 
ants met  even  minimum  standards  of 
training  recommended  by  national  pro- 
fessional organizations — such  as  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW.  Five  percent  of  these  at- 
tendants had  no  training  whatsoever. 
One-third  had  had  only  a  standard  first- 
aid  course. 

Accident  is  the  fourth  leading  cause  of 
death  in  the  United  States.  In  1968  trau- 
ma resulted  in  more  than  100.000  deaths. 
10  million  cases  of  temporary  disability, 
and  400,000  of  permanent  disabiUty. 
Trauma  patients  used  more  ho.spital  days 
than  all  heart  patients  or  all  obstetrical 
patients  and  more  than  four  times  as 
maixv  hospital  days  as  all  cancer  patients. 

AMBULANCE    SERVICES 

The  adequacies  of  ambulance  services 
var>-  widely  throughout  the  Nation.  In 
many  communities,  ambulance  services 
are  run  by  the  local  undertaker,  in  oth- 
ers, the  ambulance  service  is  a  commer- 
cial enterprise — yet  few  of  these  find  it  a 
profitable  business;  more  than  a  fourth 
lose  money  on  ambulance  services  and 
depend  on  other  sources  for  income  to 


make  up  the  loss.  The  average  cost  of 
ambulance  service  is  S75  per  trip.  Few 
emergency  victims  are  able  to  pay  that 
amount.  Third-party  insurance  rarelj- 
covers  the  full  cost;  in  many  instances 
it  covers  none  of  the  cost. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  ambulance 
service  in  the  United  States  is  provided 
by  the  local  unit  of  government — usually 
through  a  public  safetj'  organization 
.such  as  the  fire  department,  police  de- 
partment, or  sheriff's  ofiBce,  Only  2  per- 
cent of  ambulance  service  is  provided  by 
hospital.'^. 

The  American  College  of  Emergency 
Physicians  reports  that  only  37  percent 
of  ambulances  in  a  recent  survey  met 
minimal  design  standards,  and  only  6 
percent  had  facilities  to  communicate 
directly  with  a  hospital  emergency  room 
Many  ambulances  have  little  more  room 
than  that  sufficient  for  a  prone  patient. 
The  attendant  is  forced  to  crouch  to  min- 
ister to  the  patient.  Frequently,  life- 
saving  equipment  or  even  basic  equip- 
ment such  as  splints,  backboards,  or 
poison  antidotes,  are  not  carried  as 
standard  equipment  on  the  vehicle, 

hospital  eatercency  rooms 

Hospital  emergency  rooms  are  in- 
creasingly called  upon  to  provide  out- 
patient care  for  the  community.  There 
lias  been  over  a  600-percent  increase  in 
the  number  of  emergency  visits  in  some 
hospitals  in  the  last  25  years.  The  na- 
tional average  is  an  increase  of  10  per- 
cent a  year.  Last  year  there  were  ap- 
proximately 50  million  visits  to  emer- 
gency rooms. 

The  increased  reliance  of  the  com- 
munity on  the  services  of  the  emergency 
room  has  vastly  compounded  the  diffi- 
culties of  providing  medical  care  to  the 
emergency  victim. 

In  many  communities  the  small  hos- 
pital is  particularly  hindered  by  inade- 
quate staffing  and  undertrained  person- 
nel and  by  equipment  shortages.  Rural 
communities  serving  underpopulated 
areas  find  it  particularly  difficult  to 
m.aintain  emergency  medical  ser\1ces  at 
the  optimum  staff  and  equipment  level 
neces.sary  to  meet  the  infrequent  need 
to  provide  critical  care  to  an  accident 
victim.  According  to  a  studj-  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  70  per- 
cent of  motor  vehicle  deaths  occur  in 
rural  areas  and  communities  with  a 
population  under  2,500.  A  1967  study 
found  that  the  California  mortality  rate 
from  automobile  accidents  was  17  per 
100,000  in  urban  areas.  46.8  in  rural 
areas  and  85.5  in  mountain  areas.  Some 
of  this  tragic  difference  is  caused  by  in- 
ability to  reach  the  patient  quickly  in  an 
isolated  area,  but  much  of  it  is  caused 
by  the  inadequacies  of  emergency  room 
facilities. 

advances  in  technoloct 

Modern  science  has  given  us  the 
means  of  overcoming  manj'  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  providing  immediate  and  ef- 
fective emergency  medical  care.  The  de- 
velopment of  portable  equipment  for  the 
treatment  of  victims  of  heart  attack,  or 
other  critical  and  sudden  illnesses;  the 
development  of  totally  equipped  and 
staffed  mobile  critical  care  units  capable 
of  bringing  the  expertise  of  the  hospital 
to  the  scene  of  the  emergency ;  develop- 
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ments  in  radio  and  telecommunications 
permitting  electronic  monitoring  and 
transmittal  of  patient  data  to  an  acute 
care  center:  utilization  of  rapid  means 
of  transport  such  as  helicopters  where 
ground  transportation  access  is  poor  or 
too  slow — have  provided  us  with  the 
tools  necessary  to  assure  prompt  re- 
sponse and  reaction  to  a  medical  emer- 
gency. 

NEED    FOR    COORDINATION 

The  deficiencies  of  emergency  medical 
services  throughout  the  country  are  not 
impossible  to  correct.  The  technical  in- 
formation and  the  medical  capacity  to 
deal  with  these  problems  exists.  How- 
ever, efforts  to  find  solutions  to  them 
have  been  fragmented  and  uncoordi- 
nated. The  greatest  deficiency  has  been 
lack  of  concerted  iJlarming  efforts  at 
both  the  local  and  the  national  levels. 
At  the  community  level,  methods  must 
be  developed  of  invohing  all  elements 
related  to  the  provision  of  emergency 
services  in  meeting  community  needs. 

At  the  Federal  level,  goverrmiental 
units  in  numerous  agencies  are  con- 
cerned and  involved  with  the  provision 
of  these  services,  and  coordination  has 
been  haphazard. 

Means  must  be  found  of  developing  a 
system  where  these  units  can  work  to- 
together  nationally  and  locally  to- 
ward meeting  their  shared  goals. 

THE  BILL 

The  proposed  Emergency  Medical 
Services  Systems  Development  Act  of 
1972  will  provide  the  means  by  which 
this  can  be  accomplished.  This  proposed 
act  will  authorize  the  Secretary-  of  HEW 
to  make  grants  to  States,  units  of  lo- 
cal government,  or  combinations  of  lo- 
cal governments  comprising  a  SMSA  to 
assist  in,  improve  and  expand  the  pro- 
vision of  emergency  medical  services  A 
basic  requirement  of  any  grant  applica- 
tion is  the  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  coordination  and  estab- 
lishment of  an  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices system.  Opportunity  for  participa- 
tion in  the  plan  development  must  be 
assured  to  all  elements  in  the  commu- 
nity, having  a  relationship  to  emergency 
medical  services,  including  con.sumers, 
public  safety  agencie*;.  communifations 
networks,  representatives  of  Federal 
agencies,  as  well  as  health  care  providers, 
health  facilities,  and  health  education 
institutions. 

The  community  must  estabUsh  an 
area  emergency  medical  services  plan- 
ning council  whose  membership  will  in- 
clude representatives  of  these  elements, 
and  whose  functions  will  include  de- 
velopment of  the  plan  in  consultation 
with  the  314(b'  agency,  as  well  as  con- 
tinuous monitoring  and  evaluation  of  the 
operation  of  the  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices system 

To  be  eligible  for  a  grant  the  plan 
must  include  provision  for  the  train- 
ing of  sufficient  numbers  of  specialized 
professional  and  paraprofessional  staff 
as  well  as  providing  for  their  continuing 
education. 

The  plan  miust  include: 

Provision  for  adequate  communica- 
tions linkage,  transportation  systems. 
facilities  which  are  strategically  located 
and  continuously  operating; 


Access  to  specialized  critical  medi- 
cal care  units  either  within  the  com- 
munity or  in  a  neighboring  community, 
and  means  of  transfer  to  facilities  and 
programs  which  can  provide  such  fol- 
lowup  care  and  rehabihtation  as  is  nec- 
essary to  effect  the  patient's  recovery. 

Assurance  that  anyone  in  need  of 
emergency  medical  care  will  be  provided 
such  care  without  regard  to  his  ability 
to  pay  or  prior  inquiry  as  to  his  financial 
situation  or  insurance  coverage. 

Provision  for  developing  a  program  to 
cope  with  emergency  medical  services 
diulng  mass  casualties,  natural  disasters, 
or  national  emergencies. 

Provision  for  a  program  of  public  edu- 
cation and  information,  stressing  appro- 
priate methods  of  self-help. 

Provision  for  standardized  patient  rec- 
ordkeeping systems. 

The  proposed  act  requires  involvement 
of  the  comprehensive  health  planning 
agencies  established  under  section  314 
of  the  Public  Health  Services  Act  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  any 
programs  for  community  emergency 
medical  services.  Indeed,  to  be  eligible  for 
a  grant,  a  governmental  unit  or  combi- 
nation thereof  would  have  to  comprise 
at  least  the  area  covered  by  an  areawide 
314ib)  planning  agency. 

A  grantee  must  make  such  reports  and 
maintain  such  records  as  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  determines  are  necessary.  In 
addition,  all  components  of  an  emer- 
gency medical  services  system  must  meet 
standards  and  criteria  established  in  reg- 
ulations by  the  Secretary. 

At  the  Federal  level,  an  interagency 
technical  committee  would  be  established 
to  coordinate  Federal  programs  and  ac- 
tivities relating  to  emergency  medical 
services.  A  National  Advisory  CouncU 
would  also  be  established  within  HEW  to 
review  and  advise  on  applications  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
on  implementation  of  programs  under 
the  proposed  act. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  is  required  to 
submit  an  annual  report  on  the  adequacy 
of  emergency  medical  services  through- 
out the  Nation,  and  his  recommendations 
for  legislation  necessary  to  promote  the 
provision  of  emergency  medical  services 
at  a  level  adequate  to  the  need.  To  carry 
out  these  programs,  appropriations  of 
$750  million  would  be  authorized  over  the 
next  5  fiscal  years. 
'The  provisions  of  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing are  identical — except  for  the 
number  of  years  of  authorization — with 
those  in  section  4  of  S.  3716.  a  bill  which 
was  ordered  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  June 
21. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  today  sepa- 
rately to  focus  attention  upon  this  criti- 
cal national  problem  and  our  proposals 
to  meet  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  included 
in  the  proposed  bill  will  enable  the  Na- 
tion's communities  to  mount  effective 
comprehensive  programs  to  coordinate 
activities,  apply  techniques,  utilize  exist- 
ing resources,  and  build  upon  existing 
programs  in  the  provision  of  emergency 
medical  services. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  proposed 
Emergency    Medical    Services    Systems 


Development  Act  of  1972  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3784 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Medi- 
cal Services  System  Development  Act  of 
1972." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  title  of  part  C  of  title  VI 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"P.4RT  C — Construction  or  Moderniz.ation 
or  Emergency  Rooms  and  Development 
OF  Area  Emergency  Medical  Service  Sys- 
tems". 

(b)  Section  633  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"AtTTHORIZATION 

"Sec.  633.  To  assist  In.  Improve,  and  ex- 
pand the  provision  of  adequate  emergency 
medical  services  In  the  Nation  for  the  freat- 
ment  of  accident  victims  and  victims  of  sud- 
den Illness,  and  handling  of  other  medical 
emergencies,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973;  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974;  $150,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  $200.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976.  and  $250,000,000  fcr  the  nscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1977,  for  special  project  grants 
for  the  planning  and  development  or  expan- 
sion of  comprehensive  area  emergency  medi- 
cal service  systems.  Sums  made  available  un- 
der this  section  may  be  used  for  construc- 
tion, training  and  mar  power  development. 
communication,  transportation,  public  edu- 
cation, coordination  of  services  and  facilities 
and  other  components  necessary  for  the  im- 
plementation of  a  plan  submitted  in  ac- 
cordance  with  section  635." 

Sec.  3.  Part  C  of  such  title  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"ELIGIBILITY    FOR    GRANTS 

"Sec.  634.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  part  shall  be  available  for  grants  by 
the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
National  Emergency  Medical  Services  Advi- 
sory Council  established  by  section  638,  and 
funds  available  for  grants  under  section 
633  shall  be  provided  on  a  matching  basis 
of  up  to  75  per  centum  In  accordance  with 
criteria  of  need  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  regulations  he  shall  pre- 
scribe, to  States,  political  subdivisions,  or 
regional  arrangements,  compacts,  or  con- 
sortiums comprising  the  governmental  Ju- 
risdictions for  at  least  those  areas  Included 
in  a  standardized  metropolitan  statlstlcrU 
area  (as  determined  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget)  In  the  case  of  pro- 
grams to  be  carried  out  in  such  standardized 
metropolitan  statistical  area,  presenting  a 
plan  for  the  provision  of  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  emergency  medical  services  for 
a  geographical  area  which  eni-.ompasses  an 
area  at  least  congruent  with  an  area7.-lde 
comprehensive  health  planning  agency  as 
established  under  section  314(b>  or  this  Act 
or  multiples  of  such  area,  which  plan  must 
meet  requirements  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  635  set  forth  la  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"PLANS 

"Sec  635.  Each  plan  submitted  pursuant 
to  section  634  must  include  the  followi:ig — 

"(a)  reasonable  assurance  that  there  has 
been  or  will  be  established  In  or  for  the 
area  with  respect  to  which  such  grant  Is 
sought,  an  area  emerg-ency  medical  services 
planning  council  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  636; 

"(b)  profxjsals  for  programs  (carried  out 
In   coordination   with   education   and   train- 
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me  programs  assisted  under  titles  III,  VII. 
Vin  and  IX  of  this  Act  and  .n  a  manner 
cons'istent  with  the  appropriate  provisions 
of  such  applicable  title)  for  the  training  and 
continuing  education  of  health  professionals 
and  paraprofesslonals  (with  priority  for  the 
recruitment  and  training  of  veterans  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  with 
training  or  experlencs  in  the  health  care 
field )  m  the  provision  of  emergency  medical 
services  to  victims  of  accident  and  sudden 
Illness  which  programs  must  meet  criteria 
established  bv  the  Secretary  in  regulations 
ard  in  the  case  of  the  training  of  para- 
professlonals, must  Include  supervised  clini- 
cal training  for  at  least  one-half  of  the 
program; 

"(C)  prevision  for  a  communications  sys- 
tem including,  at  least,  a  central,  areawide 
communication  network  linked  with  other 
appropriate  area.  State,  and  national  net- 
works, and  with  maximum  accessibility  for 
the  public  through  a  universal  emergency 
telephone  number  and  other  means,  which 
svstem  shall  allow  transmission  of  informa- 
tion by  voice,  telemetry,  or  other  electronic 
methcd  and  shall  provide  for  cross-frequency 
patching  capabUlty; 

■Md)  provision  for  an  emergency  medical 
services  transportation  system,  which  shall 
include  such  air  and  water  borne  transpor- 
tation as  Is  necessary  to  meet  the  individual 
characteristics  of  the  area; 

"le)  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
easily  accessible,  continuously  operational 
fixed'  location  emergency  medical  service 
facilities  in  sufficient  numbers  and  situated 
St  strategic  locations  In  the  area  to  meet  the 
emergency    medical    services    needs    of    the 

area; 

"(f)  provision  for  emergency  access  to  spe- 
cialized critical  medical  care  units  In  the 
area,  including  provision  for  the  necessary 
transportation  svstems  for  such  access,  and, 
where  such  resources  are  nonexistent  or  in- 
adequate In  the  area,  for  access  to  such  units 
In  a  neighboring  area  where  access  Is  feasible 
In  terms  of  time  and  distance; 

"(g)  assurance  that  necessary  emergency 
medical  services,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  will  be  provided  to  all  patients  re- 
quiring services  and  shall  be  provided  with- 
out regard  to.  or  prior  Inquiry  as  to,  ability 

to  pav;  .      , 

"(h)  provLslon  for  developing  for  submis- 
sion for  approval  bv  the  Secretary,  within 
one  year  after  receipt  of  funds  v.nder  this 
part  .'a  plan  to  assure  an  operational  system 
for  providing  emergency  medical  services 
during  mass  casualties,  natural  disasters,  or 
national  emergencies; 

"(1)  provision  for  transfer  to  facilities  and 
programs  providing  such  followup  care  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  as  Is  necessary  to 
effect  the  maximum  recovery  and  restoration 
of  the  patient; 

"  ( J )  provision  for  a  program  of  public  edu- 
cation and  information  In  the  area  served 
(taking  into  account  the  needs  of  visitors  to 
the  community  to  know  or  be  able  to  learn 
immedlatelv  the  means  of  obtaining  emer- 
gency medical  services),  stressing  appropri- 
ate methods  of  medical  self-help: 

"(k)  provision  for  periodic,  comprehensive, 
and  independent  review  and  evaluation  of 
the  extent  and  quality  of  the  emergency 
services  provided  In  the  area;  and 

"(U  provision  for  a  standardized  patlenu 
record-keeping  svstem  meeting  standards 
established  bv  the  Secretary  In  regulations 
which  records  shall  cover  the  treatment  of 
the  patient,  from  Initial  entry  Into  through 
discharge  from  the  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices system,  and  shall,  to  the  maximum 
feasible  extent,  be  consistent  with  ensuing 
patient  records  used  in  followup  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  patient. 

"area   emergency   medical   services   PLANNING 
COtTNCIL 

•Sec.  636.  la)  The  composition  of  the  Area 
Emergency  Medical  Services  Planning  Coun- 
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cil  to  be  established  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  submitted  under  section  635  shall  in- 
clude representatives  of  the  State  agency  and 
appropriate  areawide  health  planning  agency 
or  agencies  (if  anv)  established  under  sec- 
tion 314,  of  the  regional  medical  program 
established  under  title  IX  of  this  Act  In  the 
area  of  all  public  safety  agencies  having  re- 
sponsibilities within  the  area,  of  hospital 
councils,  public,  voluntary,  and  nonprofit 
private  agencies,  institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  health  or  health  edu- 
cation, of  the  local  government  or  govern- 
ments or  units  thereof  exercising  Jurisdic- 
tion m  the  area,  of  uniformed  services  of  the 
Federal  Government  operating  Installations 
in  the  area,  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  facilities  In  the  area,  of  communi- 
cations networks,  mass  media,  and  public 
utUlties.  of  firms,  organizations,  and  other 
entitles  havmg  responsibilities  related  to 
the  provision  of  emergency  medical  sen-Ices, 
and  of  the  general  public  who  are  not  related 
to  the  provision  of  health  care  and  who  shall 
comprise  at  least  one-third  of  the  CouncUs 
voting  membership. 

"(b)  The  functions  of  such  Council  shall 
Include  development  of  the  plan  described 
In  section  635(h),  In  consultation  with  the 
congruent  areawide  comprehensive  health 
planning  agencv  or  agencies  established  pur- 
suant to  section  314(b>,  a  plan  for  areawide 
emergencv  medical  services  and  shall  Include 
continuous  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  the 
operation  of  the  emergency  medical  services 
svstem  with  a  view  to  making  recommenda- 
tions for  the  improved  effectiveness  of  Its 
operation. 

"INTERAGENCY    TECHNICAL    COMMHTEE    ON 
EMERGENCY     MEDICAL     SERVICES 

"SEC   637.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an 
Interagencv  Technical  Committee  on  Emer- 
gency Medical   Services  which   shall  be   re- 
sponsible for  coordinating  those  aspects  and 
resources   of   all   Federal   programs  and  ac- 
tivities relating  to  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices to  assure   the   adeqtiacy   and   technical 
soundness  of  such  programs  and  activities 
and  to  provide  for  the  full  communication 
and  exchange   of   Lnformation   necessary   to 
maintain  the  necessary  coordination  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  programs  and  activities. 
The  Secretarv  or  his  designee  shall  ser.-e  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee,  which  shall  In- 
clude    appropriate     scientific,     medical,     or 
technical  representation   from   the   Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  Department  of 
Justice,    the    Department    of    Defense,    the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology, 
the    Federal    Communications    Conunlsslon, 
the  Office   of  Emergency  Preparedness,   and 
such    other    Federal     agencies,    and     parts 
thereof    (Including   components  of  the   De- 
partment   of   Health,    Education,   and   Wel- 
fare)    as  the  Secretarv  determines  administer 
programs  dlrectlv  affecting  emergency  medi- 
cal services  functions  or  responsibilities. 

"NATIONAL    EMERGENCY     MEDICAL    SERVICES    AD- 
VISORY    COUNCIL 

"SEC  638.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  establish 
a  National  Emergency  Medical  Services  Ad- 
vlsorv  Council  with  which  he  shall  consult 
on  a  "continuing  and  regular  basis  in  admin- 
istering this  part.  The  Council  shall  consist 
of  the  Secretarv  or  his  designee,  who  shall 
seri-e  as  chairman,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  all  other 
members  of  the  Interagency  Technical  Com- 
mittee established  under  section  637,  and 
eighteen  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, nine  of  which  appointed  members  shall 
be  members  of  the  general  public  who  are 
not  related  to  the  provision  of  emergency 
medical  services,  and  nine  shall  be  Individu- 


als experienced  in  the  provision  or  develop- 
ment of  or  the  training  of  personnel  to  pro- 
vide emergencv  medical  services. 

"(b)  The  functions  of  the  CouncU  shall 
be  to  review  and  advise  the  Secretary 
(through  a  subgroup  which  It  shall  ap- 
point) on  applications  received  for  grants 
under  this  part  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

"(C)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  except  that — 

"(1)  anv  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancv  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term' for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term;  and 

"(2)  of  the  members  first  appointed  alter 
the  effective  date  of  this  part,  six  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years,  six  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and 
six  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year, 
as  designated  by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of 
the  appointment.  Appointed  members  may 
serve  after  the  expiration  of  their  terms  until 
their  successors  have  taken  office, 

"(d)  A  vacancy  In  the  Council  shaU  not 
affect  Its  activities,  and  fifteen  members  of 
the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

"(e)  Members  of  the  CouncU  who  are  not 
officers  or  emplovees  of  the  United  States 
shall  receive  for  each  day  they  are  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
CouncU  compensation  rates  not  to  exceed  the 
daUy  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  In  effect 
for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule,  In- 
cluding traveltlme;  and  all  members,  while 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence In  the  same  manner  as  such  expenses 
are  authorized  by  section  5703,  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  emploved  intermittently. 

"Sec  639.  (a)  No  application  for  a  grant  or 
contract  under  this  part  shall  be  approved 

unless —  ^     ,.. 

"(1)  the  State  comprehensive  health 
planning  agencv  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 314(a)  and  the  areawide  health  plan- 
ning agency  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 314(b)  have  had  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment thereon,  within  90  days  of  the  submis- 
sion to  those  agencies  of  copies  of  such  ap- 
plication, and  the  applicant  has  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  a  reply  to  any  such  com- 
ments with  a  view  toward  accommodating 
any  objections  by  and  remedying  any  differ- 
ences with  such  agency  or  agencies. 

"i2)  the  applicant  agrees  to  maintain  such 
records  and  make  such  reports  to  the  Secre- 
tary as  the  Secretary  determines  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  pan. 

"PAYMENTS    AND    CONDnlONS 

"SEC  640,  (a)  Grants  under  this  pan  shall 
be  paid  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment In  such  installments  and  oa  such  con- 
ditions as  m  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary 
will   best   carry   out   the   provisions   of   this 

^  "(b)  Nothing  In  this  part  shall  limit  or 
otherwise  restrict  the  use  of  funds  which  are 
granted  under  other  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  other  Federal  law  and  which  are  available 
for  the  conduct  of  medical  emergency  trans- 
portation and  service  programs  from  being 
used  in  connection  with  programs  assisted 
through  grants  under  this  part  where  the 
former  programs  meet  the  standards  and 
criteria  established  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  part. 

"(c)  No  grants  mav  be  made  under  this 
part  m  support  of  an  emergency  medical 
services  system  except  where  all  components 
of  such  svstem  meet  standards  and  criteria 
established  In  regulations  by  the  Secretary 
after  taking  Into  account  standards  estab- 
lished by  appropriate  national  professional 
or  technical  organizations. 
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"REPORTS 

"Sec.  640A  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress,  one  year  after  en- 
actment of  this  part  and  every  year  there- 
after, a  report  on  the  administration  of  this 
part,  which  shall  Include  an  evaluation  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  provision  of  emergency  med- 
ical services  throughout  the  Nation  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  needs  for  such  services 
are  being  adequately  met  through  assistance 
under  this  part  and  otherwise  and  his  rec- 
ommendations for  any  legislation  necessary 
to  promote  the  provision  of  and  provide  emer- 
gency medical  services  throughout  the  Na- 
tion at  a  level  adequate  to  meet  such  needs." 


By  Mr.  MATHL\S: 
S.  3785.  A  bill  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment within  the  United  Suites  and  for- 
eign countries  of  American  arts  and 
handcrafts.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  todav 
I  am  introducmg  a  bill  to  promote  the 
development  within  the  United  States 
and  forei.an  countries  of  American  arts 
and  handcrafts.  This  bill  is  designed  to 
fiii  a  great  gap  m  our  existing  craft  pro- 
grams and  to  help  the  citizens  of  other 
nations  understand  and  appreciate 
American  culture. 

Our  country  has  a  rich  folk  tradition 
and  a  wide  diversity  of  people  and  races; 
yet.  almost  nowhere  outside  the  United 
States,  and  at  very  few  places  within  this 
country,  can  one  have  the  benefit  of 
viewing  or  purchasing  authentic  Ameri- 
can artifacts  and  handcrafts  so  illus- 
trative of  American  ingenuity. 

Anyone  who  has  visited  another  coim- 
try  knows  that  the  most  valuable  sou- 
venirs of  his  travels  are  those  items  rep- 
resenting that  country  s  culture  and  cus- 
toms. Visitors  to  our  country  do  not  shop 
only  for  electric  coffee  pots  and  toasters, 
but  also  search  for  ceramic,  wood,  and 
metal  artistry  as  well  as  Indian  head- 
dress, moccasins,  and  other  ethnic  prod- 
ucts. Hence,  it  strikes  me  that  display- 
ing both  here  and  in  US  Embassies 
abroad  the  products  of  American  crafts- 
men—Eskimos. Indians.  New  England- 
ers.  Southerners,  Appalachian  find  other 
Americans — would  fulfill  the  desire  of 
foreigners,  and  Americans  alike,  to  learn 
more  about  the  American  character  and 
would  provide  a  better  understanding  of 
our  skills  and  folkways. 

It  is  estimated,  however,  that  if  we 
were  to  begin  today  such  a  program  for 
foreign  and  domestic  exhibition  of  Amer- 
ican handcrafts,  it  would  take  but  a  short 
while  to  drain  the  supply  of  quality  crafts 
available  for  display.  The  reason  for  this 
deficiency  is  the  shortage  of  programs  to 
give  design,  production,  advertising  or 
marketing  assistance  to  those  int.erested 
in  expressing  themselves  through  crafts. 
The  legislation  I  am  offering  todav 
provides  for  the  establishment  and  ad- 
ministration by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, in  cooperation  with  the  Inter- 
agency Craft  Committee,  of  a  program 
to  insure  a  lasting  supply  of  authentic 
American  arts  and  handcrafts.  The  pro- 
gi-am  would  provide  assistance  in  the 
training  of  persons  to  design  and  produce 
quality  crafts  and  would  provide  assist- 
ance to  skilled  craftsmen  in  advertising, 
conducting  market  research,  shipping! 
display,  and  selling  crafts  within  the 
United  States  and  in  other  countries. 


As  I  see  it,  the  Office  of  American  Arts 
and  Handcrafts  will  provide  the  exper- 
tise, the  guidance,  and  the  coordination 
that  is  so  desperately  needed  by  the 
many  excellent  producers  of  American 
arts  and  handcrafts.  Throughout  tWs 
country,  there  are  people  creating  beau- 
tiful and  practical  handcrafts  and  works 
of  art — works  that  are  representative  of 
their  ethnic  origins,  their  region,  and 
their  American  heritage.  For  many,  this 
exercise  of  native  creativity  is  primarily 
therapeutic;  for  others  it  is  a  livelihood. 

But  for  all  of  them,  I  have  found  that 
there  is  need  for  help  in  marketing  their 
products  and  adjusting  their  production 
to  meet  the  areas  of  demand.  For,  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  there  is  a  strong  and 
growing  demand  for  authentic  American 
handwork.  The  purpose  of  my  bill,  there- 
fore, is  to  create  a  bridge  between  the 
producers  and  the  consumers. 

It  is  my  hope  that  through  this  far- 
reaching  program.  American  ethnic  and 
cultural  groups  across  the  country  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  express  their 
originality  and  creative  ability  to  a 
worldwide  audience. 


By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr,  Han- 
sen. Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mr.  Al- 

LOTT  » : 

S.  3788  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  incor- 
poration of  the  reclamation  townsite  of 
Page.  Ariz,,  Glen  Canyon  unit,  Colorado 
River  storage  project,  as  a  municipality 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

PAGE,   ARIZ.,   COMMUNITY   ACT   OF    197  2 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
introducing  for  myself,  and  Mr.  Bev- 
NETT.  Mr.  McGee.  Mr,  Hansen,  Mr, 
Anderson,  and  Mr.  Allott.  a  bill  to 
transfer,  without  cost,  to  the  city  of  Page, 
Ariz,,  certain  Federal  properties  and  fa- 
cilities not  deemed  necessary  for  the  op- 
eration of  Glen  Canyon  Dam,  and  to 
withdraw  from  the  city  the  use  of  money 
from  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
fund  for  the  maintenance,  operation, 
and  administration  of  the  city. 

This  bill  follows  the  pattern  of  legis- 
lation enacted  to  transfer  Federal  prop- 
erty to  the  community  of  Grand  Coulee 
Wash,,  after  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  was 
completed,  and  to  the  community  of 
Boulder  City,  Nev„  after  the  Hoover  Dam 
was  in  operation. 

I  take  this  action  because  the  city  of 
Page  is  now  drawing  about  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  each  year  from  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  Fund  which  was 
intended  to  be  used  for  further  water 
development  in  the  four  upper  basin 
States — Utah,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and 
New  Mexico. 

A  bill  identical  with  mine  is  being  in- 
troduced In  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Congressman  Wayne  Aspinall  of 
Colorado,  with  the  cosponsorship  of  five 
members  from  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  States  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Mr.  LujAN  of  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kevitt  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Evans  of  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  Lloyd  and  Mr,  McKay  of  Utah, 
Mr.  RoNCALio  of  Wyoming,  and  Mr.  Run- 
nels of  New  Mexico. 


The  Upper  Basin  Fund  wa.s  created  by 
the  1956  legislation  which  authorized  the 
construction  of  the  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project,  and  the  Fund  receives  power 
revenues  from  the  various  projects  which 
are  divided  among  the  four  Upper  Basin 
States  on  a  specified  percentage  basis. 

Under  this  same  legislation  the  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  administration  and 
the  capital  expenses  of  the  town  of  Page 
have  been  paid.  Page  was  originally  built 
to  accommodate  construction  workers  on 
the  Glen  Canyon  Dam.  At  the  peak  of  ac- 
tivities, in  1962,  the  population  of  Page 
was  about  6,000.  By  1967,  with  construc- 
tion completed,  it  had  dropped  to  1.280. 
In  1968.  the  Central  Arizona  project, 
another  Colorado  River  water  develop- 
ment, was  authorized  by  Congress.  As 
part  of  this  project,  the  Navajo  Power- 
plant  is  now  under  construction  some 
four  miles  from  Page.  This  construction 
has  brought  a  new  influx  of  people  seek- 
ing places  to  live.  The  population  of  Page 
ha£  now  jumped  to  5,200,  and  will  proba- 
bly rise  to  7,000  or  8,000  in  a  couple  of 
years.  In  addition,  there  is  an  influx  of 
people  each  year  to  use  the  recreational 
facilities  of  Lake  Powell. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
spent,  or  will  spend,  some  S2.7  million  in 
Page  during  fiscal  years  1972,  1973.  and 
1974.  All  of  this  will  come  from  the  Upper 
Basin  Fund.  This  is  patently  not  fair  to 
the  Upper  Basin  States.  I  am  sure  that 
the  proponents  of  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Act  never  intended  that  the 
Upper  Basin  should  be  used  to  subsidize 
Page  long  after  the  dam  was  constructed, 
and  long  after  other  people,  pursuing  dif- 
ferent objectives,  had  become  the  pre- 
ponderant population  in  the  town,  or 
were  using  its  facilities. 

Studies  conducted  by  the  Arizona  State 
University  indicate  that  Page  can  become 
self-supporting  as  an  incorporated  city. 
There  are,  of  course,  problems  relating  to 
incoiTX)ration  under  State  laws,  but  this 
legislation  is  intended  to  assist  Page,  in- 
sofar as  the  Federal  Government  can.  to 
become  a  well-established  municipal  cor- 
poration. 

The  bill  will  authorize  the  transfer  of 
almost  11,000  acres  and  improvements  to 
the  city.  It  wil  reserve  for  Federal  owner- 
ship only  those  facilities  needed  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  operation  of 
the  Glen  Canyon  Dam.  Among  municipal 
facilities  transferred  will  be  police  and 
fire  protection  systems,  sewage  and  ref- 
use disposal  plants,  water  treatment  and 
distribution  facilities,  streets,  and  roads, 
parks,  playgrounds,  the  airport,  the 
cemetery,  municipal  government  build- 
ings, and  other  property  suitable  or  us- 
able for  municipal  purposes. 

Schools  and  school  property  will  be 
transferred  to  the  appropriate  school 
district.  Water  facilities  to  serve  from 
nine  to  11  thousand  people  and  a  hos- 
pital will  be  turned  over  to  the  city.  Pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  on  Federal  prop- 
erty retained  will  be  assured,  and  some 
$380,000  will  be  made  available  to  keep 
Page  hospital  and  municipal  services, 
such  as  police  and  fire  protection,  in 
operation  during  the  change-over  period 
and  for  a  few  months  beyond. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Government 
will  complete  a  number  of  needed  capital 
improvements,  such  as  street,  sidewalk 
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and  gutter  repairs,  and  will  agree  to  take 
a  census  as  soon  as  possible  after  incor- 
poration. 

The  bUl  also  directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  the  event  minimum  in- 
corporation is  not  accomplished  by 
December  31,  1973,  to  make  Page  self- 
supporting  beginning  January  1,  1974, 
to  increase  rates  for  services  and  other 
applicable  charges  for  the  community  to 
amounts  sufficient  to  cover  the  costs  of 
administration,  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  municipal  facilities  and  functions. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  tliis  bill  allows 
the  U.S.  Government  to  withdraw  from 
the  ownership  and  operation  of  the  town 
of  Page,  Ariz.,  and  to  give  the  people 
there  the  opportunity  for  self  govern- 
ment, with  considerable  Federal  assist- 
ance to  start  them  out  on  a  financially 
sound  and  practical  course.  It  repeats 
the  process  used,  in  a  slightly  different 
way,  for  other  reclamation-founded 
towns  in  the  past. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  the  close  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows; 

S.  3788 
Section  1.  Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 
That  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  separate 
that  unincorporated  area  In  Conconlno 
Countv  In  the  State  of  Arizona  commonly 
known  as  the  town  of  Page.  Arizona  from  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  In  order  that 
the  United  States  may  withdraw  from  the 
ownership  and  operation  of  the  town  and 
the  people  of  that  area  may  enjoy  self- 
government,  and  to  facilitate  the  establish- 
ment bv  the  people  of  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arizona 
by  the  transfer  of  certain  Federal  property 
described  In  section  3  of  this  Act. 

Sec  2.  The  following  definitions  shall  apply 
to  terms  used  In  this  Act: 

(a)    Tlie  area  referred  to  herein  as  Page, 
Arizona.    Includes    the    following    described 
land ; 
Page    Townsite,   Ariz.,   Gila   and    Salt   River 

Meridian,   Ariz. 
T,40N.,R.8E:  ^^res 

Sec.   1.  All 638.94 

Sec.  2,  E'iSWVi.  SE14 240.  00 

sec.  n.E>i 320.00 

Sec.  12,  All 639.68 

T.  41  N.,R.8E; 

Sec.       25.       Sy2SW'/4SEi/4,       SEV4 

SE-4   60.00 

Sec.  '  36,  EVj,  S'/2NEi4NWV4. 
E"2SW'4NWi4.  SEI4NWV4.  SE'i- 
NW  '4 .  NE 1 4  SW  '4 ,  E '  2  NW  V4  SW  ',4 . 

S>2SW>4  5*°°° 

T,  40  N„  R.  9  E;  „   ^^ 

Sec.   4.   All 639.48 

Sec,   5,   All 639.84 

Sec,   6.  All-— 622.74 

Sec.   7.   All- 623.68 

Sec,  8.   All 640.00 

Sec.   9,   All 640.00 

T.  41  N.,  R.  9  E: 

Sec,  19.  E'iSWU.  SEV4 240,00 

Sec.  20.  SI2 320.00 

Sec.  21.  WViSWVi,  WViSEliSW 
14,    SE>/4SE»4SWi4.    SWV4SW 

i,4SEi4     120.00 

Sec.  28.  W'iNE'i.  NW'4SE'4NE 

I4,  S'2SE'4NEi4,WV2.SEy4--  590.00 

Sec.  29.  All- —  640.  00 

Sec.  30.  All 641.  20 

Sec.  31.  All 642.00 


Sec.   32.    All. 
Sec.   33.   AU- 


640. 00 
640.00 


Total    10,717.56 

The  boundarv  of  Page,  Arizona,  Is  shown  on 
the  attached  drawing  No.  557-431-83,  "Pape, 
Arizona,  Townsite  Boundary  " 

(bl  The  term  '■municipality"  shall  mean 
Page,  Arizona,  after  Its  Incorporation  as  a 
municipality  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Arizona. 

(c)  The  term  "Secretary"  shall  mean  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(d)  The  term  'municipal  facilities"  shall 
mean  certain  land,  and  the  Improvements 
thereon,  in  Page.  Arizona,  such  a.s  hospital, 
police  and  lire  protection  systems,  sewage 
and  refuse  disposal  plants,  water  treatment 
and  distribution  facilities,  streets  and  roads, 
parks,  playgrounds,  airport,  cemetery,  munic- 
ipal government  buildings,  and  other  prop- 
erties suitable  or  usable  for  local  municipal 
purposes.  Includlne  any  fixtures,  equipment, 
or  other  property  appropriate  to  the  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  replacement,  or  repairs 
of  the  foregoing,  which  are  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  on  the  date  of  Incorporation  of 
Page,  -Arizona. 

Sec.  3.  Upon  incorporation  of  Pace.  Ari- 
zona, as  a  municipality  under  the  statutes 
of  the  State  of  Arizona,  the  Secretary  shall: 

(a)  Transfer  to  the  municipality  without 
cost,  subject  to  any  existing  leases  granted 
bv  the  United  States,  all  Improved  or  unim- 
proved lands  within  Paee.  Arizona,  owned  by 
the  United  States,  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines are  not  required  in  the  administra- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  Federal 
activities  within  or  near  Pace,  Arizona,  and 
can  properly  be  included  within  the  munici- 
pality under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona, except  the  land  to  be  transferred  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  hereof,  and  to  as- 
sign to  the  municipality  without  cost  any 
leases  granted  by  the  United  States  on  such 
land, 

(b)  Transfer  to  the  munclpallty  without 
cost  all  rlehts.  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  In  and  to  any  land,  and  the 
Improvements  thereon,  which  may  be  con- 
tained In  any  reversionary  clause  of  any  ded- 
ication deed  for  land  In  Page.  Arizona.  Issued 
by  the  United  States. 

"  (c)  Transfer  all  activities  and  functions  of 
a  municipal  character  being  performed  by 
the  United  States  to  the  municipality  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  sections  4  and  7  of 
this  Act. 

fd)  Transfer  to  the  appropriate  school  dis- 
trict without  cost  all  right,  title,  and  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States  to  the  land  In  Block 
14-A  and  Lot  1.  block  16,  as  shown  on  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  drawing  No.  557^31-^7, 
April  29.  1971.  together  with  Improvements 
thereon  owned  by  the  United  States  at  the 
date  of  such  transfer. 

(e)  Transfer  to  the  municipality  vAth- 
out  cost  the  municipal  facilities,  as  defined 
In  subsection  2(d)  of  this  Act,  except  as 
provided  under  subsection  4  (&). 

(f)  .Asslen  to  the  municipality  without 
cost  those"  contracts  to  which  the  United 
States  Is  a  party,  and  which  pertain  to  ac- 
tivities or  fvinctions  to  be  transferred  under 
subsection  fc^  of  this  section  and  are  prop- 
erly assignable.  This  shall  include  contracts 
lor  furnishing  water  outside  the  boundaries 
of  Page.  Arizona,  utilizing  the  municipal 
system:  Prorided,  That  the  contract  which 
the  United  States  has  executed  with  a  pri- 
vate utility  for  furnishing  and  distributing 
electrical  energy  to  the  municipality  shall 
be  assigned  to' the  municipality  upon  Its 
request:  and  Provided  further.  That  In  the 
assignment  of  the  contract  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Page  Hospital  the  $50,000  operat- 
ing fund  under  said  contract  shall  be  trans- 


ferred to  the  municipality  for  the  same  ptir- 
pose  as  a  part  of  the  assignment  of  said 
contract. 

Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby  reserved  for  the 
Glen  Canyon  unit,  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project,  the  consumptive  use  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3,000  acre-feet  of  water  per  year  from 
Lake  PoweU,  of  which  not  to  exceed  2740 
acre -feet  of  consumptive  use  of  water  are 
hereby  assigned  to  the  municipality,  con- 
sistent with  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council  res- 
olution numbered  CJN-5a-69.  dated  June 
3.  1969:  Provided,  That  upon  incorporation 
the  municipality  shall  enter  Into  a  con- 
tract satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  cover- 
ing payment  for  and  delivery  of  such  water 
pursuant  to  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act  of  June  11,  1956  (70  Stat,  105). 
which  contract  shall  among  other  things  pro- 
vide that: 

(a)  The  reservation  and  assignment  of 
the  consumptive  use  of  water  from  Lake 
Powell  under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
the  apportionments  of  consimiptlve  tise  of 
water  to  the  State  of  Arizona  In  Article  HI 
of  the  Colorado  River  Compact  and  Article 
rn  (a)  ( 1)  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
Compact : 

(b)  Title  to  the  water  pumping  and  con- 
veyance svstems  within  the  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  and "  powerplant  necessary  to  supply 
water  to  the  municipality  for  culinary,  In- 
dustrial, and  municipal  purposes  shall  be 
retained  by  the  United  States  untU  the  Con- 
gress provides  otherwise; 

(c)  Such  retained  facilities  shall  be  oper- 
ated and  maintained  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
e.xpense  of  the  United  States  until  termina- 
tion of  the  third  fiscal  year  following  the 
year  of  incorporation.  Not  to  exceed  2,740 
acre -feet  of  water  per  annum,  or  3.000,000 
gallons  of  water  In  any  24-hour  period.  wlU 
be  pumped  by  the  United  States  from  Lake 
Powell  to  the  water  treatment  plant,  or  to 
such  Intermediate  points  of  delivery  as  shall 
be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  municipality 
and  the  United  States  for  use  by  the 
municipality. 

(d)  Beginning  with  the  fourth  fiscal  year 
following  the  year  of  Incorporation  the 
municipality  shall  in  each  year  pay  to  the 
United  States  the  annual  costs,  including 
depreciation  of  the  pumping  equipment.  In- 
volved in  paragraph  (c)   above. 

(e)  Upon  Incorporation  and  at  all  times 
thereafter,  the  municipality  shaU  bear  all 
costs  for  operation,  maintenance,  and  re- 
placement of  the  municipal  water  system 
beyond  Glen  Canyon  Dam  and  powerplant, 
including  but  not  UnUted  to  filtration,  treat- 
ment and  distribution  of  water  supplied 
pursuant  to  the  water  service  contract  v,-lth 
the  United  States, 

SEC.  5.  As  soon  as  reasonably  practicable 
after  incorporation  of  the  community,  the 
Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized  to  complete 
all   or   any   part   of   the    following   work: 

(a)  Take  census  of  population  of  the  mu- 
nicipality within  one  year  following  incorpo- 
ration. 

(b)  Repair  existing  12-inch  water-supply 
line,  if  Inspection  determines  this  Is  neces- 
sary. 

(CI  Paint  Interior  of  water  storage  res- 
ervoir. 

( d )  Seal  coat  paved  streets  In  municipality. 

(e)  Install  water  sprinkler  system  In  Page 

Cemetery. 

(1)  Improve  streets.  Install  curbs,  gutters. 
and  sidewalks  as  follows: 

( 1 )  North  Navajo  Drive 

(1)  Pave  streets  to  70-foot  width  from  9th 
Avenue  to  relocated  Intersection  of  Aero 
Avenue  and  61-foot  width  from  Aero  Avenue 
to  10th  Avenue. 

(Hi  Place  curb,  gutter,  and  sidewalk  on 
east  side  of  North  Navajo  Drive  from  Aero 
Avenue  to  10th  Avenue. 

(2)  Aero  Avenue  from  North  Navajo  Drive 
to  Future  Street 
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( 1 )  widen  existing  30-foot  paved  width  to 
70-foot  paved  width. 

tin  Place  curb,  gutter,  and  sidewalk  on 
both  sides  of  street. 

I  3 )  Tenth  Avenue  from  Future  Street  to 
Sandstone  Street 

( i  I  Construct  new  pavement  on  north  half 
of  street  and  overlay  south  half  of  street. 

Ill)  Place  curb  and  gutter  only  on  north 
side  nf  street. 

<i)  Future  Street— Approximately  2,150 
feet  beginning  at  lOth  Avenue  and  bordering 
east  side  of  Block  101  as  shown  on  Page 
townslte  and  block  plats. 

( I )  Pave  street  to  52-foot  width. 

(II)  Place  curb,  gutter,  and  sidewalk  on 
west  side  of  street  and  curb  and  gutter 
only  on  east  side  of  street. 

Provided,  that  in  the  performance  of  the 
work  authorized  In  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary may  either  cause  the  work  to  be  done 
or  transfer  funds  to  the  municipality  for 
this  purpose  after  ascertaining  that  each 
segment  of  work  will  be  accomplished  by 
a  date  certain  and  to  standards  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Upon  Incorporation  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  make  a  lump-sum  pay- 
ment of  $330,000  to  the  municipality  as  as- 
sistance to  the  municipality  in  meeting  the 
expenses  of  police  and  fire  protection  facili- 
ties and  services,  sewerage  system,  refuse 
disposal,  electrical  distribution  system,  wa- 
ter treatment  and  distribution,  streets  and 
roads,  library,  parks,  playgrounds  and  other 
recreational  facilities,  municipal  govern- 
ment buildings,  and  other  properties  and 
services  required  for  municipal   purposes. 

<b)  To  make  a  lump-sum  payment  of 
$50,000  to  the  munlclpalltv  for  improve- 
ments to  the  Page  Hospital. 

Sec.  7.  Upon  Incorporation,  the  United 
States  will  provide  to  the  munlclpalltv,  upon 
Its  request,  the  services  of  Federal  personnel 
to  assist  In  the  transition  from  a  Federally- 
administered  community  to  a  self-governing 
mimlclpal  corporation:  Provided,  That  such 
assistance  shall  be  for  a  maximum  of  six 
(6)  months  following  the  date  of  incorpora- 
tion: and  Provided  further.  That  the  total 
number  of  such  employees  shall  be  limited 
to  ten  (10)  at  any  time. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
of  Incorporation  of  the  municipality,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  annually  to 
the  municipality  from  revenues  accrued  in 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Fund  a  sum 
equal  to  150  a  of  the  taxes  that  would  have 
been  paid  on  property  retained  bv  the 
United  States  within  the  munlclpalltv  that 
Is  required  in  the  administration,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  Glen  Canyon  unit 
of  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  were 
said   property   In   private  ownership. 

(b)  Except  as  herein  specifically  provided, 
no  assets  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Proj- 
ects or  moneys  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  Fund  shall  be  utilized  after  incorpora- 
tion of  the  municipality  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  moneys  In  the  Treas- 
ury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 81,100.000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this    Act. 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized, 
subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  to 
perform  such  acts,  to  delegate  such  author- 
ity, and  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  establish  such  term.s  and  condi- 
tions as  he  m.ay  deem  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
prDvlslons  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  All  authority  of  the  Secretary  un- 
drr  sections  1  through  9  of  this  Act  shall  ter- 
minate five  (5)  years  following  date  of  en- 
actment unless  Incorporation  of  Page.  Ari- 
zona,  shall   previously  have   been   achieved 

Sec.  11.  In  the  event  the  community  of 
Page.    Arizona    has    not    been    incorporated 
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under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arizona  on 
or  before  December  31,  1973.  the  Secretary 
is  herpby  directed,  commencing  January  1. 
1974.  to  Increase  rates  for  services  and  oth- 
er applicable  charges  for  the  community  of 
Page.  Arizona  to  amounts  sufficient  that  the 
sum  thereof  will  cover  all  costs  of  adminis- 
tration, operation,  and  maintenance  of  mu- 
nicipal facilities  or  functions  In  Page,  Ari- 
zona except  for  those  directly  necessary  for 
the  administration,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Glen  Canyon  unit  of  the  Col- 
orado River  Storage  Project. 

Sec.    12.    This   Act    may    be   cited    as   the 
"Page.  Arizona,  Community  Act  of  1972." 


By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  3790.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  make  loans  an(a 
loan  guarantees  to  assist  railroads  in 
rural  areas.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

RtTlAL   R.^ILROAD  ASSISTANCE   ACT  OF    1972 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  introduce  today  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  make 
loans  and  loan  guarantees  to  assist  rail- 
roads in  rural  areas. 

In  my  State,  Oklahoma,  a  situation 
exists  that  has  no  easy  solution.  Over  5 
years  ago  the  Missouri,  Kansas.  &  Texas 
Railroad  Co.  requested  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  the  right  to 
abandon  service  along  approximately  350 
miles  located  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  After  several  years  of  discussions 
before  the  Commission  a  final  decision 
has  been  rendered  which  will  allow  the 
termination  of  service  on  August  31,  1972. 

The  area  affected  by  this  abandonment 
includes  12  counties  in  western  Okla- 
homa with  a  population  of  over  140.000 
people.  Over  50  grain  elevators  are  lo- 
cated along  the  line  to  be  abandoned._ 

While  the  Federal  Government  hais 
provided  loan  guarantees  and  loans  to 
help  failing  companies  in  various  indus- 
tries, there  is  no  Federal  source  which 
would  help  finance  the  operation  of  an 
abandoned  railroad  by  a  State  or  local 
public  body  or  other  public  agency. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  will  allow 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  make 
such  loan  guarantees  to  States,  local 
public  bodies,  or  agencies  thereof,  to 
allow  them  the  opportunity  to  provide 
needed  transportation  facilities  to  rural 
areas.  The  bill  provides  that  such  loans 
or  guarantees  would  not  exceed  80  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  the  project  and 
the  applicant  of  such  project  would  have 
to  demonstrate  to  the  Secretary  that  a 
valid  need  to  establish  or  reestablish 
service  in  an  area  exists. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  quickly 
on  this  legislation.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
we  can  solve  many  of  the  problems  of 
our  cities  by  providing  jobs  in  rural 
areas.  One  way  to  accomplish  this  ob.iec- 
tive  is  by  having  an  adequate  transpor- 
tation system  in  those  areas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  fiUl  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  3790 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.   That   this 


act    may    be    cited    as   the    "Rural   Railroad 
Assistance  Act  of  1972". 

Sec,  2.  (ai  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretarv"i 
Is  authorized  to  make  loans  and  loan  guar- 
antees pursuant  to  this  Act  to  assist  States 
and  local  public  bodies  and  agencies  thereof 
In  financing  the  acquisition,  construction,  re- 
construction, and  improvement  of  railroad 
facilities  and  equipment  for  use,  by  opera- 
tion or  lease  or  otherwise.  In  rural  area.s 
Eligible  facilities  and  equipment  may  Include 
railroad  right-of-way.  tracks,  rolling  stock 
and  other  real  and  personal  property  needed 
for  an  efficient  and  coordinated  rural"  railroad 
transportation  system. 

(b)  No  such  loan  or  loan  guarantee  shall 
be  provided  unless  the  Secretary  determi.nes 
that  the  applicant  has  or  will  have 

(1)  demonstrated  a  valid  need  for  the  es- 
tablishment or  reestablishment  or  railroad 
service  in  the  effected  area;  and 

(2)  the  technical  capability  to  carry  out 
tho  proposed  project, 

(c)  Any  such  loan  or  loan  guarantee  may 
be  made  for  not  to  exceed  eighty  per  centum 
(80%)  of  the  total  costs  of  the  proposed 
project  and  shall  be  subject  to  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Sums  so  appro- 
priated shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  term  •'local  public  bodies"  in- 
cludes municipalities  and  other  political  sub- 
divisions of  States;  public  agencies  and  in- 
strumentalities of  States,  municipalities,  and 
political  subdivisions  of  such  States:  and 
other  public  boards,  corporations,  and  com- 
missions established  under  the  laws  of  any 
State; 

(3)  the  term  "rural  area"  means  all  the 
territory  of  a  State  that  is  not  within  the 
outer  boundary  of  any  city  having  a  popula- 
tion of  fifty  thousand  or  more  and  its  im- 
mediately adjacent  urbanized  and  urbanizing 
area  with  a  population  density  of  more  than 
one  hundred  persons  per  square  mile,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  decennial  census  of  the 
United  States. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  'for  himself. 
Mr.  Bl-ckley.  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
Nelson,  and  Mr.  Church)  : 

S.  3792.  A  bill  to  further  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  by  desig- 
nating certain  lands  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self, the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BUCKLEY),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Kartke),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  'Mr.  Nelson >,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church).  I  intro- 
duce an  important  bill  to  further  the 
purposes  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 
This  bill  designates  a  number  of  new 
areas  in  the  Eastern  United  States  for  in- 
clusion in  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
joined  in  sponsorship  of  this  measure  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  who  has  re- 
cently taken  a  seat  on  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  chair  and  we  in  turn  are 
joined  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
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Wisconsin  iMr.  Nelson',  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr.  Church). 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Wilderness  Act 
of  1964,  the  Congress  established  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System 
in  order  to  "secure  an  enduring  resource 
of  wilderness"  for  the  American  people. 
As  a  result  of  the  circumstances  at  the 
time,  the  initial  units  of  wilderness  in- 
cluded in  this  system  were  predominant- 
ly in  the  rural  West,  relatively  distant 
from  many  major  centers  of  population. 
While  the  act  also  specified  additional 
areas  of  Federal  land  to  be  studied  for 
possible  addition  to  the  national  system, 
these  too  are  primarily  in  the  Western 
States,  leaving  other  regions  of  the  coun- 
trj-  with  relatively  few  areas  which  have 
yet  to  be  seriously  considered  as  poten- 
tial wilderness  units. 

This  emphasis  on  wilderness  in  the 
West  results  in  part  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  just  more  wild  land  in  the  West. 
Yet  the  Wilderness  Act  laid  the  charter 
for  a  truely  national  system  of  preserved 
wilderness  areas,  not  a  limited  and  re- 
gional system. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  national  wilderness 
preservation  system,  it  must  represent 
the  full  range  of  diversity  of  the  wild 
American  landscape,  and  it  mast  offer 
the  benefits  of  wilderness  to  all  our  peo- 
ple, in  all  sections  of  the  land,  and  near 
where  concentrations  of  our  people  live. 
This  goal  requires  a  special  effort  to 
identify  and  preserve  suitable  wilderness 
areas  near  our  centers  of  population  and 
in  the  eastern  sections  of  the  United 
States. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  we  in- 
troduce today:  to  call  attention  to  this 
important  challenge  and  to  demonstrate, 
by  proposing  a  number  of  eastern  wild- 
erness units,  the  real  opportunity  we  have 
to  find  and  set  aside  such  areas  within 
the  national  wilderness  preservation 
system. 

Today  cur  wilderness  system  already 
includes  a  number  of  fine,  well-suited 
areas  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  country. 
These  provide  a  sample  of  what  we  can 
achieve  as  we  seek  a  balanced  wilderness 
svstem.  Among  them  are  four  areas  in 
tiie  national  forests— the  Shining  Rock 
Wilderness  and  Linville  Gorge  Wilder- 
ness, both  in  North  Carolina,  the  Great 
Gulf  Wilderne.-s  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
the  vast  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area  in 
northern  Minnesota. 

These  four  areas  were  designated  as  a 
part  of  the  original  V/ilderness  Act.  They 
are  the  "pioneers"  so  far  as  eastern 
areas  of  wilderness  go.  and  they  repre- 
sent the  intention  of  Congress  that  these 
areas  and  areas  like  them  merit  their 
rightful  place  in  a  truly  national  wilder- 
ness svstem. 

Since  the  1964  act,  we  have  added  a 
number  of  other  eastern  areas  as  wilder- 
ness. These  are  within  the  national  wild- 
life refuge  system  and  result  from  a 
series  of  studies  as  required  by  the  Wil- 
derness Act.  They  have  been  found  suit- 
able and  were  designated  by  acts  of  Con- 
gress, and  include  part  of  the  Seney  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  in  northern  Mich- 
igan, a  portion  of  the  Wichita  Mountains 
refuge  in  Oklahoma,  the  Great  Swamp 
Wilderness  refuge  in  New  Jersey,  and  an 
area  in  the  Moosehorn  National  Wildlife 


Refuge  in  Maine,  as  well  as  some  fine, 
wild  islands  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
Coasts  and  in  Lakes  Michigan.  Huron, 
and  Superior. 

In  bringing  these  areas  into  the  na- 
tional sy.stem.  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Congress 
have  recognized  the  importance  of  broad- 
ening our  system  of  wilderness.  Other 
areas  in  the  East,  the  Midwest  and  the 
South  are  now  under  consideration  in 
the  Congress,  and  others  will  be  recom- 
mended by  the  executive  branch. 

The  fact  remains  that  we  have  sadly 
neglected  the  significant  wilderness  re- 
sourcci-  to  be  found  in  our  national  for- 
ests beyond  those  areas  speciflcal'v  re- 
quired to  be  reviewed  by  the  original 
Wilderness  Act.  There  are  such  areas  in 
all  regions  of  the  country,  but  there  is 
a  special  need  to  srasp  this  opportunity 
in  the  eastern  sections  of  the  country. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  is  a  first 
step  in  the  process  of  considering  the 
wilderness  values  of  appropriate  areas  in 
these  forests.  We  have  carefully  drawn 
together  11  sound  proposals  for  new 
wilderness  uniis  in  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Florida.  Georgia,  Missouri,  North  Caro- 
lina. Tennessee.  Virginia,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia Each  of  these  proposals  represents 
the  thorough  studies  and  fieldwork  of 
local  groups  who  have  undertaken  to  de- 
velop boundary  plans  for  lands  suitable 
and  desirable  as  wilderness. 

In  drawing  up  this  bill,  we  have  in- 
cluded a  number  of  proposals  which  have 
been  previously  introduced  in  separate 
legislation  in  Congress,  such  as  the  Otter 
Creek.  Dolly  Sods  and  Cranberry  Wilder- 
ness areas  proposed  in  West  Virginia,  the 
Joyce  Kilmer-Slickrock  Wilderness  pro- 
posed in  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina, 
and  the  Sipsey  Wilderness  proposed  in 
Alabama.  Others  represent  new  proposals 
being  put  before  the  Congress  for  the 
first  time. 

These  areas  share  in  common  the  con- 
viction of  local  conservationists  that  they 
represent  land  areas  v.  hich  fully  exhibit 
the  quahties  of  wilderness  as  defined  in 
section  2(C)  of  the  Wilderness  Act.  These 
groups  know  the  Wilderness  Act  and 
understand  its  provisions.  The  areas  they 
have  proposed  are  of  sufficient  size  to 
be  practical  for  preservation  as  wilder- 
ness. 

They  are  recognized  as  areas  where  the 
earth  and  its  community  of  hfe  are  un- 
trammeled  by  man.  where  man  himself 
is  a  visitor  who  does  not  remain.  These 
are  undeveloped  areas,  they  retain  a 
natural  character,  with  no  improvements 
or  human  habitation.  Within  them,  the 
natural  ecosystems  and  surroundings 
generally  appear  to  have  been  affected 
primarily  by  the  forces  of  nature,  with 
the  imprint  of  man's  works  substantially 
unnoticeable. 

Each  area  offers  outstanding  oppor- 
tunities for  solitude  and  a  primitive,  un- 
confined  type  of  recreation,  as  well  as 
exhibiting  ecological,  geological  and  other 
features  of  scientific,  educational,  scenic 
and  historical  value.  They  are  wilderness. 
In  the  final  analysis,  the  Wilderness 
Act  reserves  to  the  Congress  the  deci- 
sions on  what  areas  will  be  designated 
as  v\llderness.  Hearings  on  this  bill,  at 
the  appropriate  time,  will  offer  the  op- 


portunity for  all  concerned  to  comment 
on  the  merits  of  these  particular  areas 
and  the  boimdary  configurations  of  these 
proposals. 

Mr.  President,  in  introducing  this  legis- 
lation. I  am  mindful  of  the  broad,  nation- 
wide support  of  the  American  people  for 
the  preservation  of  such  areas.  Wilder- 
ness has  a  very  special  place  in  our  cul- 
ture. One  of  the  pioneers  in  the  m.ove- 
ment  to  preserve  wilderness.  Aldo  Leo- 
pold, put  it  this  way : 

There  is  little  question  that  many  of  the 
attrib'ites  most  distinctive  of  America  and 
Americans  are  (due  to)  the  Impress  of  the 
wilderness  and  the  life  that  accompanied  it. 
If  we  have  such  a  thing  as  an  American  cul- 
ture (and  I  think  we  have).  Its  distinguish- 
ing marks  are  .  .  .  distinctive  characteristics 
of  successful  pioneers.  These.  If  anything,  are 
the  indigenous  part  of  our  Americanism,  the 
qualities  that  set  it  apart  as  a  new  rather 
than  an  imitative  contribution  to  clvUlza- 
tlon. 

The  1964  Wilderness  Act  was  the  first 
step  in  the  permanent,  statutory  protec- 
tion of  wilderness  areas.  In  tliis  new  bill, 
we  offer  an  especially  important  and 
urgent  further  step.  I  know  this  proposal 
will  enjoy  broad  public  support,  for  it 
represents  our  commitment  to  preserve 
a  broad  and  inclusive  national  wilderness 
preservation  system  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3792 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

STATEMENT  OF  nNDINCS 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(a)  In  the  vicinity  of  major  population 
centers  and  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  identify, 
designate  and  preserve  areas  of  wilderness  by 
including  suitable  lands  within  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System; 

(b)  In  recognition  of  this  need,  certain 
suitable  lands  in  the  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States 
were  designated  by  the  Congress  as  wilder- 
ness In  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat. 
890);  certain  suitable  lands  in  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  United  States  have  been  designated  by 
the  Congress  as  wilderness  or  recommended 
by  the  President  for  such  designation;  and 
certain  suitable  lands  In  the  National  Park 
System  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States  have  been  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  designation  as  wilderness; 

(c)  there  exist  In  the  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem in  the  vicinity  of  major  population  cen- 
ters and  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States  additional  areas  of  undeveloped  land 
which  meet  the  definition  of  wilderness  In 
section  2(C)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  but  which 
are  not  required  by  that  Act  to  be  reviewed 
as  to  their  suitability  for  preservation  as 
wilderness  and  have  not  been  so  reviewed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  acting  on  his 
own  initiatives; 

(d)  these  and  other  lands  In  the  United 
States  which  are  suitable  for  designation  as 
wilderness  are  increasingly  threatened  by  the 
pressures  of  a  growing  and  concentrated  pop- 
ulation, expanding  settlement,  spreading 
mechanization,  and  development  and  uses  In- 
consistent with  the  protection,  maintenance 
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and  enhancement  of  their  wilderness  char- 
acter: 

le  I  the  Wilderness  Act  reserves  to  the  Con- 
gress all  authority  to  determine  the  suitabil- 
ity of  any  area  for  preservation  as  wilder- 
ness   and    to    designate    ■wilderness    areas"; 

(f)  In  order  to  secure  additional  suitable 
areas  of  the  National  Forest  System  as  an 
enduring  resource  of  wilderness  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  of  the  American  people  of  present 
and  future  generations,  it  Is  in  the  national 
interest  that  these  areas  be  promptly  pre- 
served as  wilderness  within  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System;    and 

ig)  m  certain  areas  of  the  National  Forest 
System  m  the  east«rn  half  of  the  United 
States  suitable  for  deslgtiation  as  wilderness 
there  is  an  urgent  need  to  acquire  non- 
Federal  lands  and  interests  In  land  in  order 
to  assure  the  proper  preservation  and  man- 
agement of  such  areas  as  wilderness. 

DESIGNATION    OF   WILDERNESS   AREAS 

Sec.  2.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat.  890).  the 
following  lands  are  hereby  designated  as 
wilderness: 

(a)  certain  lands  in  the  Ouachita  National 
Forest.  Arkansas,  which  comprise  about 
eighteen  thousand  acres  and  which  are  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  ■'Caney 
Creek  Wilderness — Proposed"  and  dated  June 
1972.  which  shall  be  known  as  the  "Caney 
Creek  Wilderness"; 

(b|  certain  lands  in  the  Ozark  National 
Forest,  Arkansas,  which  comprise  about  six 
thousand  acres  and  which  are  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Upper  Buffalo 
Wilderness— Proposed"  and  dated  June  1972, 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  "Upper  Buffalo 
Wilderness"; 

ic)  certain  lands  In  the  Mark  Twain  Na- 
tional Forest.  Missouri,  which  comprise 
about  sixteen  thousand  acres  and  which  are 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Irish 
Wilderness — Proposed"  and  dated  June  1972, 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  "Irish  Wilder- 
ness"; 

(d)  certain  lands  in  the  Bankhead  Na- 
tional Forest.  Alabama,  which  comprise  about 
twelve  thousand  acres  and  which  are  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  '  Slpsey 
Wilderness — Proposed"  and  dated  April  1971. 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  "Slpsey  Wilder- 
ness"; 

(e»  certain  lands  in  the  Chattahoochee 
and  Cherokee  National  Forests.  Georgia  and 
Tennessee,  which  comprise  about  thlrty-rUne 
thousand  acres  and  which  are  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Cohutta  Wilder- 
ness— Proposed"  and  dated  June  1972  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  "Cohutta  Wilderness": 

(f>  certain  lands  In  the  Nantahala  and 
Cherokee  National  Forests.  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee,  which  comprise  about  four- 
teen thousand  nine  hundred  and  thlrty-flve 
Ltcres  and  which  are  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Joyce  Kilmer-Sllckrook  Wil- 
der— Proposed"  and  dated  June  1972,  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  "Joyce  Kllmer-SUck- 
rock  Wilderness": 

(g)  certain  lands  in  the  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Forest.  West  Virginia,  which  comprise 
about  thirty-six  thousand  three  hundred 
acres  and  which  are  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Cranberry  Wilderness — Pro- 
posed" and  dated  1967.  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  "Cranberry  Wilderness"; 

(h)  certain  lands  in  the  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Forest.  West  Virginia,  which  comprise 
about  twenty  thousand  acres  and  which  are 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Otter 
Creek  Wilderness — Proposed"  and  dated  1967 
and  revised  August  1971.  which  shail  be 
known  as  the  "Otter  Creek  Wilderness"; 

(I)  certain  lands  In  the  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Forest.  West  Virginia,  which  comprise 
about  ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
acres  and  which  are  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Dolly  Sods   Wilderness— Pro- 


posed" and  dated  1967,  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  "Dolly  Sods  Wilderness"; 

(J)  certain  lands  in  the  George  Washing- 
ton National  Forest,  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, which  comprise  about  seventeen  thou- 
sand acree  and  which  are  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "Laurel  Fork  Wilderness — 
Proposed"  and  dated  June  1972.  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  "Laurel  Fork  Wilderness"; 
and 

(k)  certain  lands  In  the  Appalachicola  Na- 
tional Forest.  Florida,  which  comprise  about 
twenty-two  thousand  acres  and  which  are 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Brad- 
well  Bay  Wilderness — Proposed"  and  dated 
June  1972,  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
"Brad well  Bay  Wilderness". 

Sec.  3.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of 
each  wilderness  area  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  such  description  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  Included  in 
this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That  correction 
of  clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  such 
legal  description  and  map  may  be  made. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
this  section,  the  wilderness  areas  designated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Wilderne.ss  Act  governing 
areas  designated  by  that  Act  as  wilderness 
areas,  except  that  any  reference  In  such  pro- 
visions to  the  effective  date  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4(d)(2)  of  the  WUderness  Act  and  sub- 
ject to  valid  existing  rights,  federally  owned 
lands  within  areas  designated  as  wilderness 
by  this  Act  or  hereafter  acquired  within  the 
boundaries  of  such  areas  are  hereby  with- 
drawn from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under 
the  mining  laws,  and  from  disposition  under 
all  laws  pertaining  to  mineral  leasing  and 
all  amendments  thereto. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Wilderness  Act,  within  areas 
designated  as  wilderness  by  this  Act  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  may  acqtUre  by  pur- 
chase with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
by  gift,  exchange,  condemnation,  or  other- 
wise, such  lands,  waters,  or  interests  therein 
as  he  determines  necessary  or  desirable  for 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  and  the  Wilderness 
Act. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  join  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  in  sponsoring  this 
important  wilderness  legislation.  Though 
our  bill  is  not  provided  with  a  formal 
title,  we  might  wish  to  call  it  the  Orrmi- 
bus  Eastern  Wilderness  Areas  Act. 

Thus  far,  most  of  the  areas  set  aside 
for  protection  imder  the  1964  Wilderness 
Act  have  been  in  the  Western  United 
States.  Most  of  the  other  areas  which 
are  now  being  formally  studied  for  wil- 
derness suitability  are  also  in  the  West. 
Thus  it  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some 
to  discover  that  we  have,  in  the  eastern 
lialf  of  the  country,  an  opportunity  to 
identify  and  preserve  a  number  of  areas 
which  are  suitable  for  inclusion  within 
the  national  wilderness  preservation 
system. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  very  large,  popu- 
lous Eastern  State,  I  am  particularly 
aware  of  the  importance  our  people  at- 
tach to  these  kinds  of  areas.  The  bene- 


fits of  this  great  American  wUderness 
resource  do  not  extend  solely  to  those 
who  have  the  first-hand  experience  of  a 
trip  through  the  wilderness,  though  the 
demand  for  primitive,  unencumbered 
nonautomated  outdoor  recreation  anci 
for  the  pleasures  of  solitude  in  wild  coun- 
try is  certainly  increasing.  Millions  more 
view  these  areavS  of  undeveloped  land 
from  the  edges,  and  in  the  experience  of 
viewing  these  great  expanses,  probe  with 
their  minds  and  senses  the  vastness  of 
the  wild  landscape.  Others  cherish  the 
wilderness  we  are  preserving  for  the  in- 
ner perspective  they  find  in  simply  know- 
ing it  is  there,  as  an  anchor  to  windward. 
The  novelist  Wallace  Stegner  has  ex- 
pressed these  values  in  the  following 
words : 

The  reminder  and  the  reassurance  that 
It  Is  still  there  is  good  for  our  spiritual  health 
even  If  we  never  once  in  ten  years  set  foot 
In  It.  It  Is  good  for  us  when  we  are  young, 
because  of  the  Incomparable  sanity  it  can 
bring  briefly,  as  vacation  and  rest,  Into  our 
Insane  lives.  It  Is  Important  to  us  when  we 
are  old  simply  because  it  is  there— important, 
that  Is.  slniply  as  an  Idea. 

We  simply  need  that  wild  country  available 
to  us.  even  if  we  never  do  more  than  drive 
to  Its  edge  and  look  In.  For  it  can  be  a  means 
of  reassuring  ourselves  of  our  sanity  as  crea- 
tures, a  part  of  the  geography  of  hope. 

John  Stuart  Mill  caught  the  idea  as 
well  as  anyone : 

A  world  from  which  solitude  is  extirpated 
Is  a  very  poor  Ideal  .  .  .  Nor  Is  there  much 
satisfaction  in  contemplating  the  world  with 
nothing  left  to  the  spontaneous  activity  of 
nature. 

In  the  East,  the  Midwest,  and  the 
South,  just  as  in  the  West,  we  can  secure 
areas  of  wilderness  that  can  preserve  the 
option  for  solitude.  We  can  have  a  sys- 
tem of  wilderness  areas  nationwide  in 
scope,  representative  of  the  diversity  of 
our  land,  of  its  flora  and  fauna,  and  his- 
tory. The  Wilderness  Act  gives  us  this 
opportunity  in  its  practical  program  for 
identifying  and  preserving  areas  of  all 
varieties.  As  Aldo  Leopold,  wiio  set  aside 
the  very  first  wilderness  area,  stressed: 

In  any  practical  program  the  unit  areas 
to  be  preserved  must  vary  greatly  in  size  and 
degree  of  wlldness. 

In  his  1972  environmental  message, 
President  Nixon  again  expressed  his  very 
strong  commitment  to  the  wilderness 
preservation  program.  He  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  proposals  for  .setting  aside 
18  new  wilderness  areas.  In  doing  so.  the 
President  gave  recognition  to  the  need 
to  give  national  balance  to  the  wilderness 
system  when  he  said : 

Unfortunately,  few  of  these  wilderness 
areas  are  within  easy  access  of  the  most 
populous  areas  of  the  United  States.  The 
major  purpose  of  my  Legacy  of  Parks  pro- 
gram is  to  bring  recreation  opportunities 
closer  to  the  people,  and  while  wilderness  is 
only  one  such  opportunity.  !t  Is  a  very  im- 
portant one.  A  few  of  the  areas  proposed 
today  or  previously  are  In  the  eastern  sections 
of  the  country,  but  the  great  majority  of 
wilderness  areas  are  found  in  the  West. 
This  of  course  Is  where  most  of  our  pristine 
wild  areas  are.  But  a  greater  effort  can  still 
be  made  to  see  that  wilderness  recreation 
values  are  preserved  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible.  In  the  regions  where  most  of 
our  people  live. 

I   am   therefore  directing   the   Secretaries 
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of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior  to  accelerate 
the  identification  of  areas  In  the  Eastern 
United  States  having  wilderness  potential. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  this  concern.  As 
the  only  easterner  on  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, i  am  especially  pleased  to  serve  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  wiiich 
deals  with  the  wilderness  program  and 
considers  these  wilderness  proposals. 

We  have  extensive  areas  of  untouched 
land  in  the  Eastern  half  of  the  country. 
It  is  here  that  the  largest  numbers  of 
our  people  live.  This  bill  proposes  to  pre- 
serve for  their  special  benefit  sigiiificant 
portions  of  this  wilderness  by  including 
them  in  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System. 

I  am  especially  pleased  by  the  exam- 
ples of  citizen  initiative  which  have  con- 
tributed so  greatly  to  this  bill.  These 
proposals  reflect  the  work  and  dedica- 
tion of  local  groups  and  t€ams  of  people 
in  each  area.  TWs  is  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  elements  of  the  wilderness 
program— its  strong  reliance  on  the  in- 
volvement and  recommendations  of  those 
who  have  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  areas  selected  for  protection. 

I  am  certain  that  we  will  see  other, 
equally  sound  proposals  developed  by 
other  citizen  groups,  as  a  number  of  ef- 
forts are  now  underway  systematically 
to  inventory  additional  areas  throughout 
the  country  which  may  merit  protection 
as  wilderness. 


By  Mr.  BAYH  'for  himself,  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  Mr.  Cooper  <  : 
S.  3793.  A  bill  to  amend  section  125  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  in  or- 
der to  increase  the  authonzation  for 
emergency  reUef  for  the  repair  or  recon- 
struction of  highways  on  the  Federal-aid 
highway  systems.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
emergency  relief  for  highways  damaged  in 

MAJOR   disasters 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  amend 
section  125  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
which  would  double  the  authorization  for 
the  repair  or  reconstruction  of  Federal- 
aid  highways   damaged  by   major  dis- 

In  recent  weeks  many  sections  of  roads 
and  numerous  bridges  have  been  des- 
troyed or  severely  damaged  by  a  series 
of  hoods  in  several  parts  of  the  Nation. 
Hurricane  Agnes  especially  has  wreaked 
havoc  from  Florida  to  New  York,  leav- 
ing in  its  wake  widespread  destruction 
and  loss. 

Although  it  is  too  early  to  make  an  ac- 
curate assessment  of  the  total  cost  of  re- 
placing or  repairing  roadways  and 
bridges.  I  have  been  informed  that  the 
amount  will  no  doubt  exceed  the  present 
authorization  of  $50  million  provided  for 
emergency  relief  in  title  23.  Therefore, 
my  amendment  would  increase  this 
amount  to  $100  million. 

It  should  be  noted  that  60  percent  of 
the  funds  authorized  under  this  section 
are  to  be  appropriated  from  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  and  40  percent  must  be 
appropriated  from  general  funds.  Al- 
though the  total  which  can  be  spent  in 
any  1  fiscal  year  is  limited  by  law  to 
the  maximum  authorization,  unexpended 
balances  remain  available  for  the  suc- 
ceeding 2  fiscal  years.  Because  of  this 


carryover  feature  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion will  be  on  hand  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted. 

Let  me  stress  that  this  authorization 
applies  only  to  those  highways  which  are 
located  on  one  of  the  various  Federal- 
aid  systems.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
damages  suffered  by  State,  county,  and 
city  streets  and  bndges  which  are  not 
eligible  for  assistance  under  title  23  will 
be  greatly  in  excess  of  those  inflicted  on 
Federal-aid  highways. 

The  effect  of  flooding  has  been  espe- 
cially devastatmg  in  many  rural  and  ur- 
ban "areas  near  rivers  and  streams  which 
overflowed  their  banks,  wasiiing  out 
roadbeds  and  sweeping  away  many 
bridges.  In  many  cases,  however,  im- 
proved drainage  and  higher  elevation 
helped  to  protect  structures  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid system. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1970  provided  for  contribu- 
tions up  to  100  percent  of  the  net  cost 
for  repairing,  reconstructing  or  repairing 
all  State  and  local  public  facilities,  in- 
cluding highways  and  bridges.  Funds  for 
this  purpose  will  have  to  be  expended 
from  general  appropriations  provided  for 
the  President  and  which  are  channeled 
through  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness under  PubUc  Law  91-606.  Con- 
gress is  now  in  tlie  process  of  mcreasmg 
substantially  the  funds  made  available 
to  the  President  for  major  disaster  relief. 
but  separate  action  will  be  necessan.-  to 
increase  the  aid  for  Federal -aid  high- 
ways damaged  by  major  disasters. 

In  view  of  the  vital  importance  of  our 
highways  to  transportation  and  the  econ- 
omy, it  is  essential  that  they  be  restored 
to  good  condition  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
would  be  unfortunat.e  if  these  arteries 
.should  be  delayed  because  the  present 
350.000.000  authorization  proved  to  be 
too  small. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  pru- 
dent for  Congress  to  act  as  quickly  as 
possible  on  this  urgent  matter. 


By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.  3794.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  in  order  to  expand  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion under  such  act.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

natural  gas  legislation 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  and  con- 
sideration a  bill  which  would  amend  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938  by  making  intra- 
state transportation  and  wholesale  sales 
of  natural  gas  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

There  is.  of  course,  no  secret  about  the 
fact  that  the  Nation  is  presently  con- 
fronted with  a  serious  shortage  of  energy-, 
including  natural  gas.  For  instance,  the 
Federal  Power  Commis-sion  estimates 
that  by  1990  the  demand  for  gas  will  ex- 
ceed available  gas  supplies  by  nearly  60 
percent.  This  deficit  is  expected  despite 
the  availabihty  of  gas  that  will  be  pro- 
duced from  coal,  gas  from  Alaska,  pipe- 
line imports,  and  large  quantities  of  liq- 
uefied natural  pas  imports. 

There  have  been  conflicting  explana- 
tions offered  as  to  the  reasons  for  the 
anticipated  shortage.  Some  have  even 
claimed  that  the  shortage  is  contrived. 


So  far  as  I  can  determine,  the  symptoms 
of  the  shortage  are  quite  real;  and.  un- 
fortunately, there  is  every  indication  that 
the  situation  will  get  worse  before  it  be- 
gins to  get  better. 

Michigan  is  a  natural  gas  producing 
State,  and  I  am  pleased  that  some  en- 
couraging new  discoveries  have  been 
made  recently  in  the  northern  area  of 
our  State.  Nevertheless,  we  are  basically 
a  gas  consuming  State,  importing  from 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States  and  from  Canada. 

But  quite  aside  from  the  impact  of  the 
expected  shortage  on  any  particular 
State,  it  is  only  being  realistic  to  charac- 
terize the  gas  supply  situation  as  a  verj- 
serious  national  problem.  Accordingly,  I 
am  convinced  that  a  national  approach 
IS  needed. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  offers 
a  national  approach  to  the  regulation  of 
natural  gas  by  eliminating  an  arbitrary 
distinction  that  exists  as  between  inter- 
state gas  and  intrastate  gas.  This  arbi- 
trarv  distinction  has  been  recognized  as 
part  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  since  its  in- 
ception in  1938.  As  I  understand  it.  the 
rationale  for  the  distinction  at  the  time 
of  enactment  of   the  Natural   Gas  Act 
rested  on  the  a.ssumption  that  there  was 
an  abundant  supply  of  gas  and  that  pro- 
tection was  needed  only  for  those  con- 
sumers who.  by  virtue  of  the  enormous 
investment   in  interstate  pipelines  and 
their   immovable   character,   had   to   be 
protected  against  excessive  rates.  It  was 
successfully  argued  then  that  the  pro- 
duction, transportation,   and   consump- 
tion of  gas  within  a  single  State  pre- 
sented   no    problems    meriting    Federal 
concern  or  regulation. 

Today  that  situation  no  longer  ex- 
ists. If  there  is  a  severe  imbalance  be- 
tween gas  supply  and  gas  consumption — 
and  there  is — it  means  that  the  supply  we 
do  have  is  a  national  resource.  It  should 
be  considered  and  treated  on  a  national 
basis. 

Unfortunately,  the  lack  of  FPC  juris- 
diction over  intrastate  sales  of  natural 
gas  has  given  the  major  gas  producing 
States  a  tremendous  economic  advan- 
tage. If.  as  some  claim,  natural  gas  has 
been  underpriced  in  the  past,  the  sepa- 
rate regulatorv-  systems  have  enabled  the 
intrastate  market  to  stay  just  high 
enough  over  the  interstate  market  to 
siphon  off  a  very  substantial  portion  of 
natural  gas  which  could  have  gone  to 
meet  the  residential  and  commercial 
needs  of  other  areas  of  the  countrj'. 

Approximat.ely  one-third  of  the  nat- 
ural gas  produced  in  this  countrj-  is  sold 
intrastate.  An  even  greater  percentage 
of  the  gas  from  new  fields  is  being  di- 
verted to  the  intrastate  market.  In  recent 
testimony  presented  to  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee.  Johii  Morton,  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  Independent 
Natural  Gas  Association  of  America, 
made  a  persuasive  case  for  eUminattng 
the  inequitable  distinction  as  between 
sales  of  intrastate  and  interstate  natural 
gas.  He  said: 

The  intrastate  market  for  gas  in  states 
which  produce  more  of  this  fuel  than  they 
consume  presently  has  such  a  pronounced 
advantage  over  the  vastly  larger  area  de- 
pendent upon  Interstate  supplies  that  any 
new  volumes  exposed   to  competition  from 
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•he  Intrastate  market  are  almost  Invariably 
lost  to  It.  Unfortunately,  the  Imbalance  be- 
comes more  severe  as  the  shortage  Increases. 
And.  since  the  only  major  distinguishing 
features  of  the  Intrastate  market  Is  Its  ex- 
emption from  regulation  under  the  statutory 
standards  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  the  cause 
of  the  disparity,  and  hence  its  solution,  is 
readily  apparent. 

Mr.  Morton  pointed  out  that  more 
than  three-fourths  of  all  new  gas  dedi- 
cations are  going  to  the  intrastate  mar- 
ket. He  noted  that; 

With  the  exception  of  offshore  areas  from 
which  gas  production  Is  interstate  because 
of  its  location,  the  trend  toward  greater 
dedication  for  Intrastate  use  Is  applicable  in 
each  of  the  nmjor  producing  areas.  W;  of 
all  gas  produced  In  the  United  States  origi- 
nates in  the  five  major  producing  areas  which 
are  located  either  wholly  or  partially  within 
the  States  of  Texas  and  Louisiana;  1.  Texas 
Gulf  Coast;  2.  Permian  Basin:  3.  Hugoton- 
Anadarko,  4  Other  Southwest;  and  5.  South- 
ern Louisiana. 

In  many  of  these  areas  the  Intrastate  mar- 
ket has  been  taking  the  bulk  of  the  gas  for 
several  years,  and  the  proportion  Is  progres- 
sively increasing.  From  the  beginning  of  1966 
until  mid- 1970,  Interstate  commitments  from 
the  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Area  constituted  only 
10";  of  new  gas  volumes.  During  the  same 
period  the  interstate  commitment  from  the 
Hugoton-.\ndarko  area  was  only  26'"^,  and 
from  the  Other  Southwest  Area,  less  than 
SO'-.. 

In  addition  to  the  large  quantities  of 

sas  diverted  to  the  intrastate  market, 
.substantial  portions  are  being  used  in 
.some  of  the  gas  producing  Stat-es  of  the 
Southwest  for  what  must  be  regarded  as 
les5  desirable  uses,  such  as  the  genera- 
tion of  electricity.  It  is  not  that  generat- 
ing electricity  is  an  undesirable  objective. 
but  rather  that  there  are,  at  least  in 
many  instances,  alternative  fuels  which 
could  be  used  without  detriment  to  the 
consumers  of  electricity  or  to  the  en- 
vironment. While  I  can  appreciat-e  that 
there  are  enormous  difTiculties  involved 
in  attempting  to  control  the  uses  to  which 
particular  fuels  can  be  put,  when  such  a 
.shortage  exists  there  should  be  a  logi- 
cal, reasonable  way  to  allocate  the 
limited  supply. 

Outside  the  South  and  Southwest,  lo- 
'  al  companies  distributinET  natural  gas 
liave  been  forced  in  many  areas  to  adopt 
rationing  policies  for  existing  customers, 
and  to  refuse  service  to  new  housing  units 
and  new  commercial  customers.  A  survey 
conducted  In  Januar>-  of  this  year  by  the 
National  Association  of  Regulatory  Util- 
ity Commissioners  revealed  that  some 
curtailment  of  new  and  existing  service 
has  been  ordered  in  more  than  20  States. 

This  inequitable  burden  could  be  al- 
leviated to  a  considerable  extent  by  en- 
actment of  the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today.  My  proposal  would  simply 
insure  that  all  of  the  Nation's  gas  sup- 
ply would  be  subject  to  uniform  regula- 
tion. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  pre- 
serve existing  Federal  regulation  over 
sales  of  natural  gas  by  producers  to  pipe- 
lines, over  certification  of  the  construc- 
tion of  pipelines,  and  over  sales  by  pipe- 
lines to  local  distribution  companies  and 
municipally  owned  systems.  The  regula- 
tion of  sales  by  distribution  companies 
and  systems  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
would  continue  to  be  regulated  by  Stat*- 
and  local  regulatory  bodies. 


This  bill  would  also  make  clear  that  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  liquefied  natural  gas,  an  Issue 
currently  being  litigated. 

Finally,  this  legislation  would  also  con- 
fer jurisdiction  upon  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  over  direct  commercial  and 
industrial  sales  by  pipelines  and  produc- 
ers, both  interstate  and  intrastate. 

Obviously,  if  it  is  enacted,  this  propos- 
al, by  itself,  will  not  solve  the  whole  gas 
shortage  problem.  However,  it  would  op- 
erate to  make  certain  that  available  sup- 
plies of  gas  are  distributed  throughout 
the  Nation  on  a  fair  and  uniform  basis. 

If  my  proposal  is  enacted,  considerable 
benefit  will  still  accrue  to  the  benefit 
of  producing  States  since  the  costs  of 
transporting  natural  gas  from  where  It  is 
produced  to  where  it  is  consumed  will 
continue  to  be  much  less  within  the  pro- 
ducing State. 

Mr.  President.  In  my  view,  it  Is  essen- 
tial that  the  Congress  face  up  to  the  dif- 
ficult issues  posed  by  the  natural  gas 
shortage,  and  I  hope  that  the  proposal 
I  have  offered  today  will  be  promptly  con- 
sidered and  enacted  by  the  Congress, 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS; 
S.J.  Res.  252.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  proclaim 
February  11  of  each  year  as  "National 
Inventors'  Day."  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL    INVENTORS'    DAT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  resolution  that  would  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  February  11  of 
each  year  as  "National  Inventors'  Day." 

Throughout  the  years  of  our  growth 
and  advancements.  Inventions  and  inno- 
vations have  been  the  key  to  our  na- 
tional prosperity.  This  country's  abun- 
dant and  continuous  scientific,  indus- 
trial, and  technological  achievements 
directly  resulted  from  the  many  years, 
and  often  lifetimes,  that  the  talented, 
dedicated  men  and  women  have  donated. 
Their  contributions  to  the  progress  of 
this  Nation  and  the  world  are  inniuner- 
able. 

It  would  also  be  especially  appropriate 
to  designate  February  11  of  each  year  as 
a  day  of  national  tribute  to  all  Inventors. 
as  February  11  marks  the  birthday  of 
one  of  this  country's  most  famous  and 
remarkable  citizens,  Thomas  Edison.  To 
set  aside  this  particular  day  would  serve 
to  significantly  recognize  the  work  and 
creation  of  all  inventors, 

Mr.  President,  in  order,  therefore,  that 
all  citizens  of  this  coimtry  may  appro- 
priately honor  the  people  who  have  of- 
fered so  much  to  the  betterment  of  the 
United  States,  I  urge  Congress  to  act 
favorably  on  this  resolution,  and  adopt  a 
"National  Inventors'  Day." 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS; 
S.J.  Res.  253.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  proclaim  the 
month  of  April  1973,  as  "National 
Health  Professional  Careers  Month."  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

NATIONAL     HEALTH    PROFESSIONAL    CAREERS 
MONTH 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  offering  a  resolution  that  would  au- 
thorize the  President  to  proclaim  April 


1973,   as  "National   Health  Professional 
Careers  Month." 

Within  recent  years,  as  a  re.sult  of  this 
Nation's  rapid  and  expanded  advance- 
ments in  the  area  of  medical  technology, 
numerous  employment  opportunities 
have  become  available.  At  present,  near- 
ly 4  million  people  are  engaged  in  some 
area  of  the  health  careers  industry.  But. 
this  figure  is  far  short  of  the  need  In 
1970.  for  example,  it  was  estimated  that 
the  shortage  of  physicians  was  almost 
50,000  and  the  shortage  of  dentists  was 
approximately  18.000.  In  that  same  year, 
this  country  needed  8.700  more  optome- 
trists. 13,000  more  podiatrists,  and  10.000 
veterinarians.  It  is  now  estimated  that 
by  1980,  we  will  have  a  shortage  of  432,- 
000  in  allied  health  manpov.er. 

Within  the  last  decade,  it  has  become 
enormously  clear  that  major  efforts  must 
be  made  to  help  educate  and  train  ad- 
ditional manpower  in  this  important 
area  of  our  national  health  care.  Congress 
appropriately  accepted  the  responsibility 
of  sharing  this  burden  by  initiating  far- 
reaching  and  necessary  legislation. 

In  the  1960's  Congress  enacted  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1963.  the  Nurse  Training  Act 
of  1964.  the  Allied  Health  Professions 
Personnel  Training  Act  of  1966,  and  the 
Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968.  Since 
then,  the  Health  Training  Improvement 
Act  of  1970  has  become  public  law.  and 
the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971  and 
Comprehensive  Health  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act  of  1971,  were  enacted  only  last 
year. 

The  amount  of  money  authorized  to 
the  health  careers  professions,  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  laws,  is  enormous,  but  this 
commitment  is  necessary  and  vital  to 
this  country's  health  care  program.  In 
fiscal  year  1972.  alone.  $614  million  was 
appropriated  for  health  manpower  pur- 
poses, being  used  to  improve  and  expand 
educational  and  training  programs  and 
to  constioict  adequate  facilities  through- 
out the  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  involved  in 
the  health  careers  industry  are  not  just 
our  physicians,  dentists,  and  other  ex- 
tensively educated  professionals.  Many  of 
our  elderly  and  our  youth  have  demon- 
strated an  eagerness  to  be  trained  and  a 
willingness  to  dedicate  their  service  and 
talent  in  order  to  im.prove  our  national 
health  care  system.  I  believe  that  to  set 
aside  a  special  month  for  recognition  of 
these  dedicated  people  would  not  only 
appropriately  acknowledge  their  work 
and  efforts,  but  would  also  serve  to  make 
more  people  aware  of  this  vital  area  of 
our  health  care,  and  I  am  sure,  would  en- 
courage more  citizens  to  offer  their  serv- 
ices and  join  in  the  commitment  of  im- 
proving our  health  care  system. 

I  am  hopeful,  therefore,  that  Congress 
will  act  likely  and  favorably  on  this  res- 
olution, so  that  all  citizens  may  ap- 
propriately honor  April  1973.  as  "Nation- 
al Health  Professional  Careers  Month." 


NOTE 

S.    3782 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  Introduced  S.  3782,  the  "Emergency 
Transportation  Facilities  Restoration 
Act."  a  bill  to  authorize  up  to  $60  mil- 
lion in  Federal  assistance  to  railroads  for 
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replacements  and  repairs  to  essential 
equipment  needed  as  the  direct  result  of 
last  week's  severe  flooding. 

In  introducing  this  bHl,  I  neglected  to 
ask  that  its  text  be  included  in  the 
Record.  Because  I  believe  this  would  be 
useful.  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  S.  3782  be  printed  in  its  entirety  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3782 
Be  it  enacted  ty  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Trans- 
portation Facilities  Restoration   Act". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation 

(2)  "Railroad"  means  any  common  carriers 
by  railroad  subject  to  part  1  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1-27) . 

FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  through 
June  30,  1975,  to  make  grants  and  loans  in  an 
aggregate  amount  not  to  exceed  $60,000,000 
to  railroads  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  or 
replacing  essential  railroad  facilities  or 
equipment  including,  without  limitation, 
bridges,  track,  track  structures,  signal  and 
communication  systems,  and  rolling  stock, 
damaged  or  destroyed  as  a  result  of  the  nat- 
ural disasters  which  occurred  during  the 
month  of  June  1972. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  4.  Grants  and  loans  shall  be  made 
upon  application  of  a  railroad  in  such  form 
and  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
and  upon  proof,  satisfactory  to  him,  of  the 
cost  incurred  or  to  be  incurred  in  the  resto- 
ration or  replacement  of  such  essential  fa- 
culties and  equipment.  No  raUroad  shall  re- 
ceive more  than  25  percent  of  the  funds 
available  for  making  grants  and  loans  under 
this  Act. 

GRANTS 

Sec.  5.  Grants  shall  be  made  under  this  Act 
only  to  railroads  in  reorganization  under  sec- 
tion 77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C. 
205*  and  to  railroads  which  have  reported 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
the  Railroad  Annual  Report  Form  A  a  deficit 
net  Income  for  either  of  their  last  two  fiscal 
years. 

ADVANCES 

Sec  6.  The  Secretary  may  make  advances 
of  grant  funds  In  such  sums  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate  pending  his  approval  of  appli- 
cations for  grants.  Each  such  advance  shall 
be  subject  to  recapture  to  the  extent  it  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  the  approved  grant. 

SUBROGATION     OF     CLAIMS 

Sec  7.  To  the  extent  that  any  railroad 
has  a  right  or  claim  for  compensation  based 
upon  Insurance  or  upon  any  other  Federal. 
State,  or  local  program  for  disaster  relief  for 
losses  resulting  from  the  destruction  or  dam- 
age to  essential  facilities  or  equipment  which 
are  to  be  restored  or  replaced  pursuant  to 
a  grant  made  under  this  Act.  the  Federal 
Government  shall  be  subrogated  to  any  such 
claim  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  grant.  As  a  condition  to  the  receipt  of 
a  grant  under  this  Act,  a  railroad  shall  agree 
to  pursue  diligently  any  other  such  right  or 
claim  for  compensation. 

LOANS 

Sec  8.  Loans  may  be  made  under  this  Act 
to  those  railroads  which  are  not  eligible  to 
receive  grants. 

INTEREST     ON     LOANS 

Sec.  9.  Any  loan  made  under  this  Act  shall 
bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  considera- 


tion the  current  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  of  ma- 
turity of  10  to  12  years  reduced  by  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2  per  centum  per  annum  In  no  event 
shall  any  loan  made  under  this  Act  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  6  per  centum 
per  annum. 

AUTHORIZATION      OF      APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
such'  sums,  not  exceeding  $60,000,000  in  the 
aggregate,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  mak- 
ing  of   grants    and    loans    under   this   Act. 


INTERSTATE  RAILROAD  ACT  OF 

1972 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
28,  I  introduced  S.  3769.  the  Interstate 
Railroad  Act  of  1972.  At  that  time  I  had 
intended  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  bill,  but  inadvertently 
that  was  not  done.  In  addition  the  sum- 
mary which  was  reprinted  in  the  Record 
contained  an  error.  At  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  S. 
3769  and  a  corrected  summary  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2769 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Interstate  Railroad  Act 
of  1972". 

TITLE   I— FINDINGS,   PURPOSES,   AND 
DEFINITIONS 

CONGRESSIONAL    FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OF 
PURPOSE 

Sec  101.  The  Congress  finds  that  modern, 
emclent  railroads  are  vital  to  interstate  com- 
merce and  to  national  defense;  that  increased 
utilization  of  existing  railroad  rights  of  way 
Is  more  compatible  with  the  environment  in 
terms  of  land  use,  air  pollution  and  noise 
levels  than  Is  expansion  of  facilities  for  other 
modes  of  transportation:  that  railroad  tracks 
and  roadbeds  have  greatly  deteriorated  in  re- 
cent vears;  that  such  deterioration  has  re- 
sulted In  inferior  railroad  transportation  for 
both  freight  and  passengers,  together  with  a 
sharp  Increase  m  train  derailments:  that  re- 
habilitation of  such  tracks  and  roadbeds  will 
provide  substantial  public  benefits  through 
improved  rail  freight  and  passenger  service; 
that  the  efficiency  and  quality  of  railroad 
service  and  the  economic  utilization  of  the 
railroad  plant  can  be  Improved  by  freer  ac- 
cess by  rail  carriers  to  portions  of  railroad 
lines  they  do  not  own;  and  that  to  obtain 
modern  and  eff.clent  rail  service  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  designate  an  Interstate  Railroad  Sys- 
tem, to  require  minimum  standards  of  main- 
tenance on  the  railroad  lines  comprising  such 
system,  to  establish  rights  of  access  by  rail 
carriers  to  railroad  lines  owned  by  others, 
and  to  provide  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  certain  rehabilitation  of  railroads. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  102.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
the  term — 

(1)  "automatic  block  signals"  Includes 
automatic  train  stop  systems,  automatic 
train  control  systems,  automatic  cab  signal 
systems,  and  any  system  of  centralized  traf- 
fic control  by  which  a  train  Is  operated  In 
accordance  with  signal  Indications  without 
train  orders;  and 

(2)  "Carrier  by  railroad"  includes  rail- 
road corporations;  mall,  express,  or  less- 
than-carload  freight  carriers;  forwarders: 
state,  regional,  or  local  transportation  agen- 
cies; and  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation. 


(3)  "Railroad  corporation"  means  a  Class 
I,  II,  or  III  raUroad  as  defined  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  subject  to 
Part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;  and 

(41  "Railroad  line"  Includes  main  raU 
track  or  tracks;  side  tracks  and  yard  tracks 
adjacent  to  such  main  tracks;  the  roadbed 
supporting  such  tracks;  signalling  and  com- 
munication structures  and  devices  as  are 
permanently  installed  on  or  adjacent  to 
such  tracks  and  roadbed;  bridges,  culverts, 
fills,  tunnels  and  other  structures  occupied 
by  such  tracks  and  roadbed;  real  estate  oc- 
cupied by  such  tracks  and  roadbed;  and  real 
estate  adjacent  to  such  tracks  and  roadbed 
which  is  used  for  drainage  of  maintenance 
of  access  to.  and  protection  of  such  tracks 
and  roadbed;  but  does  not  Include  classi- 
fication yards:  terminal  yards  and  facilities. 
or  any  structures  and  devices  other  than 
those  specified  In  this  paragraph:   and 

(5)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation, 

TITLE  II— DESIGNATION  OF  INTERSTATE 
RAILRO.VD  SYSTEM 

INITIAL     DESIGNATION     OF     SYSTEM 

Sec  201.  (a  I  The  Initial  Interstate  Rail- 
road Svstem  shall  consist  of  all  raUroad  lines 
which  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  are  equipped  with  two  or  more  main 
tracks  or  with  automatic  block  signals. 

lb)  Within  ten  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  and  make  available  to  any  inter- 
ested party  a  concise  descriptive  summary, 
together  with  a  map,  of  all  railroad  lines 
Included  within  the  Initial  Interstate  RaU- 
road System  prescribed  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

FINAL    DESIGNATION    OF    SYSTEM 

Sec  202.  la)  Any  interested  person,  cor- 
poration, association,  or  government  agency 
mav,  within  sixty  days  after  release  of  the 
summary  of  the  Initial  Interstate  RaUroad 
System,  provide  the  Secretary  with  com- 
ments and  recommendations  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  as  to  railroad  lines 
which  should  be  added  or  deleted  from  such 
system.  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
upon  request  copies  of  such  comments  and 
recommendations 

(b>  Any  Interested  person,  corporation, 
association,  or  Government  agency  may, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  date  for  filing 
comments  and  recommendations  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
provide  the  Secretary  with  its  reply  to  such 
comments  and  recommendations. 

(c)  Within  ninety  days  of  the  date  for 
filing  such  replies,  and  upon  due  considera- 
tion of  an  comments  and  recommendations 
and  replies  thereto,  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  Congress  designating  the 
Interstate  Railroad  System  with  such  alter- 
ations In  the  initial  system  as  he  may  de- 
termine to  be  in  the  public  Interest.  In 
designating  such  system  the  Secretary  shall 
take  Into  consideration  the  interests  of  per- 
sons, communities.  States,  and  regions  af- 
fected thereby;  the  existing  pattern  of 
service  by  railroads  and  alternative  modes: 
present  and  future  economic  and  popula- 
tion patterns:  and  the  public  Interest  in  a 
balanced,  Integrated,  competitive,  and  eco- 
nomical transportation  system  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  public  and  the  users 
of  such  system.  Such  report  shall  Include 
findings  In  support  of  each  addition  to  or 
deletion  from  the  Initial  designation  of  such 
system. 

(d)  The  Interstate  Railroad  System  as 
designated  by  the  Secretary  shall  become 
effective  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  upon 
the  date  that  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
Is  submitted  to  Congress,  and  shall  not  be 
reviewable  in  any  court. 

AMENDMENT  OF  SYSTEM 

Sec.  203.  (a)  If  as  a  consequence  of  an 
arrangement  for  Joint  use  of  a  railroad  line 
the  volume  of  traffic  over  any  given  raU- 
road line  of  the  IntersUte  Railroad  System 
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w-iU  be  substantially  reduced,  the  Secre- 
tary, upon  request  of  any  party,  may  de- 
lete such  line  from  the  system  upon  suffi- 
cient proof  that  such  deletion  Is  consistent 
with  the  public  interest.  Request  for  de- 
letions may  be  heard  and  decided  concur- 
rently with  Joint  use  applications  filed  in 
accordance  with  section  401  of  this  Act.  Upon 
approval  of  any  deletion  under  this  section, 
the  railroad  line  over  which  trackage  rights 
are  acquired  shall  be  designated  a  part  of 
the  Interrallroad  system  If  It  Is  not  al- 
ready Included. 

(b)  At  any  time  after  the  expiration  of 
three  years  following  the  designation  of 
such  system  pursuant  to  section  202(a), 
any  party  may  request  the  Secretary  to  add 
or  delete  railroad  lines  to  or  from  such  sys- 
tem. The  Secretary  shall  make  the  addition 
or  deletion  if  provided  with  sufficient  proof 
that  such  addition  or  deletion  is  consistent 
with  the  public  interest. 

(c)  Approval  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
section  of  a  deletion  from  the  Interstate  Rail- 
road Systems  shall  not  be  considered  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  evidence 
in  an  abandonment  proceeding  that  service 
on  the  railroad  line  deleted  is  no  longer  re- 
quired by  public  convenience  and  necessity. 

TITLE   III— MAINTENANCE  STANDARDS 
FOR  INTERSTATE  RAILROAD  SYSTEM 

GENERAL    STANDARDS 

Sec.  301  (a)  All  main  track  included  with- 
in the  Interstate  Railroad  System  shall  meet 
all  of  the  requirements  regarding  track  geom- 
etry, rail  mismatch,  rail  and  batter,  and 
frogs,  of  the  track  safety  standards  for  Class 
Five  (5)  track  as  proposed  by  the  Secretary 
in  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  June  23,  1971, 
pages  11974-11980. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  orders 
as  may  be  necessary  to  require  that  all  track 
within  such  system  Is  in  compliance  with 
this  section  on  or  before  the  expiration  of 
three  years  following  the  date  of  establish- 
ment of  such  system  pursuant  to  section  202 
of  this  Act. 

PROTECTION    OF    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  302.  No  owner  or  possessor  of  railroad 
lines  shall  contract  out  any  rehabilitation 
work  required  by  this  Act  which  is  normally 
performed  by  employees  In  any  bargaining 
unit  covered  by  a  labor  agreement  between 
such  owner  or  possessor  and  any  labor  or- 
ganization, except  In  any  case  where  such 
owner  or  possessor  establishes  to  the  satls- 
f.action  of  the  Secretary  that  such  employees 
are  unable  to  perform  such  work  in  an  eco- 
nomic and  efficient  manner 

TITLE   IV— ACCESS   TO   RAILROAD   LINES 
AND  FACILITIES 

AUTHORITT    TO    ORDER    ACCESS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Upon  application  of  any  car- 
rier by  railroad  for  the  use  of  any  railroad 
line  or  other  facility,  the  Secretary  shall  by 
order,  if  he  finds  that  such  use  will  not  sub- 
stantially Impair  the  ability  of  the  owner  or 
pos-sessor  of  such  railroad  line  or  other  facil- 
ity to  handle  its  own  business,  require  such 
owner  or  possessor  to  permit  the  applicant 
to  use  such  railroad  line  or  other  facility 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  for 
such  compensation  as  is  Just  and  reasonable 
under  the  circumstances:  Provided,  That 
compensation  for  such  u^e  by  passenger  car- 
riers shall  not  exceed  the  Incremental  ex- 
panses Incurred  by  the  owner  or  possessor  as 
u  result  of  such  use. 

(b)  Applications  by  passenger  carriers  un- 
der this  section  for  the  use  of  a  railroad  line 
or  other  facility  shall  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Secretary  within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  such  application  is  filed. 

(c)  Compensation  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  adequately  secured  before  en- 
joyment of  the  use  may  be  commenced.  If 
such  compensation  Is  not  duly  and  promptly 
paid,  the  owner  or  possessor  may  bring  an  ap- 


propriate  action   against   the   using   carrier 
by  railroad. 

modification  of  arrangements 
Sec.  402.  If  under  any  arrangement  for  the 
use  of  a  railroad  line  or  other  facility  which 
Is  in  effect  at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  or  which  Is  entered  Into  subsequently, 
a  party  to  such  arrangement  desires  a  modi- 
fication in  the  terms  or  conditions.  Including 
compensation,  such  party  may  apply  to  the 
Secretary  for  an  order  fixing  revised  terms  or 
conditions  as  may  be  consistent  with  sec- 
tion 401. 

PROTECTIVE    arrangements    FOR    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  include 
in  all  orders  entered  under  section  401  a  fair 
and  equitable  arrangement  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  employees  affected.  Such  ar- 
rangement shall  provide  that  during  the  pe- 
riod of  four  years  from  the  effective  date  of 
such  order,  the  Joint  usage  of  a  railroad  line 
or  facility  will  not  result  In  employees  of  the 
carrier  or  carriers  by  railroad  affected  by 
such  order  being  in  a  worse  position  with  re- 
spect to  their  employment,  except  that  the 
protection  afforded  to  any  employee  pursu- 
ant to  this  sentence  shall  not  be  required  to 
continue  for  a  longer  period,  following  the 
effective  date  of  such  order,  than  the  period 
during  which  such  employee  was  in  the  em- 
ploy of  such  carrier  or  carriers  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  such  order.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  an  agreement  per- 
taining to  the  protection  of  the  Interests  of 
said  employees  may  hereafter  be  entered  Into 
by  any  carrier  or  carriers  by  railroad  and  the 
duly  authorized  representative  or  repre- 
sentatives of  its  or  their  employees. 

(b)  Any  agreement  voluntarily  entered 
Into  for  the  use  of  a  railroad  line  or  other  fa- 
cility shall  contain  a  fair  and  equitable  ar- 
rangement to  protect  the  interests  of  the  em- 
ployees affected,  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

TITLE  V— FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

REIMBURSEMENT   OF   TAXES   ON   FIXED   FAdLITIES 

Sec.  501.  (a)  Commencing  with  the  year 
1973,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  on 
or  before  April  15  of  each  year,  reimburse  all 
railroad  corporations  for  the  amounts  paid 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year  to  Stat€ 
and  local  governments  in  taxes  assessed 
against  railroad  lines  including  taxes  Im- 
posed in  lieu  of  such  assessments. 

( b  I  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section,  but  not  to  exceed  $200,000,000 
In  any  one  fiscal  year. 

RAILROAD    REHABILITATION    FTND 

Sec.  502.  (ai  A  railroad  rehabilitation  fund 
is  hereby  established  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  as  a  separate  fund  subject  to 
withdrawal  by  check  of  the  Secretary.  As  a 
condition  to  receiving  payments  for  any  cal- 
endar year  pursuant  to  section  501,  each  rail- 
road corporation  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary 
for  deposit  in  the  fund  on  or  before  April  15 
following  such  year  an  amount  equivalent 
to  twenty  per  centum  of  its  net  Income  be- 
fore extraordinary  Items,  as  reported  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  such 
calendar  year:  Provided,  That  no  railroad 
corporation  shall  be  required  to  pay  an 
amount  in  excess  of  what  has  been  or  will 
be  reimbursed  to  It  for  such  year  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  accordance  with 
section  501. 

(b)  Monies  deposited  In  the  fund  shall 
remain  available  for  expenditure  without 
limitation  as  to  time  and  are  not  subject  to 
apportionment  under  section  3679  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  065). 

REHABILITATION    ASSISTANCE    GRANTS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
upon  application  of  a  railroad  corporation 
which— 


( 1 )  is  undergoing  reorganization  under  the 
Federal  bankruptcy  laws,  or 

(2)  has  failed  to  earn  any  net  income,  as 
reported  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, for  the  yearly  average  of  the  most 
recent  three  calendar  year  period, 

to  make  rehabilitation  assistance  grants  from 
the  railroad  rehabilitation  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  such  railroad  corporation  to 
comply  with  section  301  of  this  Act,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  are  Just  and 
reasonable  and  consistent  with  t!ie  public 
Interest.  Applications  shall  specify  the  esti- 
mated itemized  cost  of  rehabilitation  work 
to  be  performed  with  the  proceeds  of  grants. 

(b)  No  railroad  corporation  which  receives 
such  a  grant  shall  disburse  any  dividends 
or  make  any  investments  in  non-trausporta- 
tlon  enterprises  unless  and  until  the  Secre- 
tary certifies  that  the  work  to  be  performed 
with  the  proceeds  of  such  grant  has  been 
satisfactorily  completed. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  ascertain  that  re- 
cipients of  such  grants  accomplish  the  re- 
quired rehabilitation  work  in  an  economic 
and  efficient  manner. 

( d  I  The  Secretary  shall  not  commit  funds 
under  this  section  beyond  those  available 
during  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  applica- 
tions are  made.  During  succeeding  fiscal 
years  the  Secretary  may  consider  additional 
applications  in  accordance  with  availability 
of  funds.  Upon  completion  by  those  railroad 
corporations  described  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  of  the  rehabilitation  work  re- 
quired by  this  .Act.  the  Secretary  may  con- 
sider applications  by  any  owner  or  possessor 
of  railroad  lines  for  assistance  in  complying 
with  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970 
and  for  major  upgrading  of  railroad  lines,  in- 
cluding line  relocation,  modernization  of 
signal  systems,  highway  grade  crossing  elimi- 
nation, and  electrification. 

(f)  The  aggregate  unpaid  principal  amount 
of  securities,  obligations,  or  loans  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time  which  are  guaranteed  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  section  mav  not  ex- 
ceed SI. 000.000.000.  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe and  collect  a  reasonable  annual  fee  for 
such  guarantees. 

(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  such  amounts,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  as  are  necessary 
to  discharge  all  his  responsibilities  under 
this  section. 

(h)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  available  to 
the  .Secretan,'  are  insufficient  to  enable  him 
to  discharge  his  responsibilities  under  guar- 
antees Issued  by  him  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  he  shall  issue  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  in 
such  forms  and  denominations,  bearing  such 
maturities  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  Redemption  of  such 
notes  or  obligations  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  from  appropriations  available  un- 
der subsection  (g)  of  this  section.  Such 
notes  or  other  obligations  shall  bear  interest 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturities  during  the  month 
preceding  the  issuance  of  such  not«s  or  other 
obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Trea-sury 
shall  purchase  any  notes  or  other  obligations 
issued  hereunder  and  for  that  purpose  he  is 
authorized  to  u.se  as  a  public  debt  transac- 
tion the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  secu- 
rities Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act.  as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  l.ssued  under  that  Act.  as 
amended,  are  extended  to  Uiclude  any  pur- 
chase of  such  not«s  or  obligations.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell 
any  cf  the  notes  or  other  obligations  as  ac- 
quired by  him  under  this  subsection.  All  re- 
demptions, purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other 
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obligations  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States. 

REHABILITATION     ASSISTANCE     LOAN 
GUARANTEES 

SEC.  504.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
upon  application  from  an  owner  or  posses- 
sor of  railroad  lines,  to  guarantee  any  lender 
against  loss  of  principal  and  Interest  on  se- 
curities, obligations,  or  loans  (including  re- 
financings thereof)  issued  to  finance  reha- 
bilitation work  required  by  this  Act  or  by 
the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970.  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  are  Just  and 
reasonable  and  consistent  with  the  public 
interest.  Applications  shall  specify  the  esti- 
mated itemized  cost  of  rehabilitation  work 
to  be  performed  with  the  proceeds  of  guar- 
anteed loans.  In  passing  upon  applications, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  relative  abil- 
Itv  of  applicants  to  pay  for  the  required  re- 
habilitation work  from  their  own  re.sources 
or  from  nonguaranteed  commercial  loans. 

(b)  The  maturity  date  of  guaranteed  loans 
under  this  section,  including  all  extensions 
and  renewals  thereof,  shall  not  be  later  than 
twenty  years  from  the  date  of  issuance.  No 
railroad  corporation  which  receives  such  a 
guaranteed  loan  shall  increase  any  dividend 
disbursement  on  any  class  of  stock  or  make 
any  investments  In  nontransportation  enter- 
prises unless  and  until  such  loan  is  fvilly 
repaid. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  ascertain  that  re- 
cipients of  such  guaranteed  loans  accom- 
plish the  required  rehabilitation  work  In  an 
economic  and  efficient  manner. 

(d)  All  guarantees  entered  Into  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  shall  constitute 
general  obligations  of  the  United  States  of 
America  backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
.'\merica. 

le)  Any  guarantee  made  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  terminated, 
canceled  or  otherwise  revoked:  shall  be  con- 
clusive evidence  that  such  guarantee  com- 
piles fully  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  of  the  approval  and  legality  of  the  prin- 
cipal amount,  interest  rate,  and  all  other 
terms  of  the  securities,  obligations,  or  loans 
and  of  the  guarantee:  and  shall  be  valid  and 
incontestable  in  the  hands  of  a  holder  of 
a  guaranteed  security,  obligation,  or  loan, 
except  for  fraud  or  material  misrepresenta- 
tion on  the  part  of  such  holder. 

EMERGENCY     RECONSTRUCTION     GRANTS 

SEC.  505.  At  any  time  on  or  after  the  date 
on  which  applications  for  rehabUltatlon  as- 
sistance grants  pursuant  to  section  503  may 
be  filed,  anv  owner  or  possessor  of  railroad 
lines  mav  apply  to  the  Secretary^  for  a  grant 
or  loan  from  the  railroad  rehabUltatlon  fund 
to  reconstruct  railroad  lines  which  have  been 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  flood,  washout. 
windstorm,  earthquake,  or  other  unforesee- 
able disaster  outside  the  control  of  the  ap- 
plicant. Such  assistance  shall  not  be  extended 
to  applicants  which  are  able  to  finance  re- 
construction with  their  own  resources.  The 
total  of  all  such  assistance  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $10,000,000  in  any  one  fiscal  year. 

RESEARCH     AND   DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  506.  The  Secretary  shall  undertake 
a  continuing  program  of  research  and  devel- 
opment Including  demonstration  projects, 
into  Improving  the  stability,  ride  quality, 
longevity,  and  maintenance  economics  of 
railroad  track  and  roadbed.  Total  expendi- 
tures from  the  railroad  rehabilitation  fund 
in  any  one  fiscal  year  for  purposes  of  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  *10, 000,000. 

TITLE  \T— ADMINISTRATION  AND 
ENFORCEMENT 

POWERS     OF    THE     SECRETARY 

Sec.  601.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
perform  such  acts.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to.  conducting  investigations,  holding  hear- 
ings, making  reports,  issuing  subpoenas,  re- 


quiring production  of  documents,  taking 
depositions,  prescribing  record  keeping  and 
reporting  requirements,  promulgating  rules 
and  regulations,  and  delegating  to  any  pub- 
lic bodies  or  qualified  persons,  functions  re- 
specting examination,  inspecting,  and  test- 
ing of  railroad  facilities,  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Officers,  employees,  or  agents  of  the  Secre- 
tary are  authorized  to  enter  upon.  Inspect, 
and  examine  rail  facilities  and  pertinent 
books,  papers,  and  records.  Such  officers,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  shall  display  proper  cre- 
dentials when  requested. 

RIGHT   TO   COURT   ORDERS 

Sec.  602  The  United  States  District  Court 
shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  and 
upon  petition  by  the  Attorney  General  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  have  Jurisdic- 
tion, subject  to  the  provisions  of  Rules 
65  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
.Act,  and  orders  of  the  Secretary  issued  there- 
under, by  the  issuance  of  injunctions  or 
restraining  orders  or  by  the  granting  of  such 
other  relief  as  may  be  appropriate. 

PENALTIES 

Sec  603.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
railroad  corporation  to  disobey,  disregard, 
or  fail  to  adhere  to  the  provisions  of  this  or 
to  any  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  standard 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Include  In.  or  make 
applicable  to.  any  rule,  regulation,  order,  or 
standard  issued  under  this  title  a  civil  pen- 
alty for  violation  thereof  In  such  amount,  not 
less  than  $250  nor  more  than  $2,500.  as  he 
deems  reasonable. 

(c)  Any  railroad  corporation  violating  any 
rule,  regulation,  order,  or  standard  referred 
to  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
assessed  by  the  Secretary  the  civil  penalty 
applicable  to  the  standard  violated.  Each  day 
of  such  violation  shall  constitute  a  separate 
offense.  Such  civil  penalty  is  to  be  recovered 
iu  a  suit  or  suits  to  be  brought  by  the  At- 
torney General  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  having  jurisdiction  in  the  locality 
where  such  violation  occurred.  Civil  pen- 
alties may,  however,  be  compromised  by  the 
tiecretary  for  any  amount,  but  in  no  event 
lor  an  amount  less  than  the  minimum  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  prior 
to  referral  to  the  Attorney  General.  The 
amount  of  any  such  penalty,  when  finally 
determined,  or  the  amount  agreed  upon 
in  compromise,  may  be  deducted  from  any 
suras  owing  by  the  United  States  to  the 
person  charged.  All  penalties  collected  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treas- 
ury as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

SUBPENAS    IN    COURT    ACTION 

Sec.  604.  In  any  action  brought  under  this 
Act,  subpenas  for  witneses  who  are  required 
to  attend  a  United  States  district  court  may 
run  into  any  other  district. 

TITLE     VII— LONG     TERM     CAPITAL     IM- 
PROVEMENT AND  MAINTEN.ANCE  NEEDS 

CONDUCT    OF    STUDY    BY    SECRETARY    OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Within  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  needs  for 
line  relocation,  modernization  of  signal  sys- 
tems, highway  grade  crossing  elimination, 
electrification,  and  other  major  upgrading 
of  the  Interstate  Railroad  System  established 
by  this  Act.  The  study  shall  specifically 
identify  all  short-to-medium  distance  cor- 
ridors in  densely  populated  areas  in  which 
such  upgrading  would  substantially  increase 
the  contribution  that  rail  transportation 
could  make  in  meeting  future  demand  for 
transportation  of  freight  and  passengers  The 
study   shall   evaluate   the   form   and   extent 


to  which  the  Federal  Government  should 
assist  with  the  financing  of  such  upgrading. 
(b)  The  study  shall  evaluate  the  extent.  If 
any,  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
continue  maintenance  of  railroad  lines  to 
the  standards  required  by  this  Act  and  by 
the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970,  upon 
completion  of  the  rehabilitation  work  re- 
quired by  both  such  Acts. 

SUBMISSION     OF     REPORT 

Sec  702.  Upon  completion  of  the  study 
under  section  701,  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  Preslaent  and  to  the  Coiigress.  and 
shall  release  to  the  public,  a  full  report 
thereon  together  with  his  recommendations 
for  such  legislative,  administrative,  and  other 
actions  as  he  deems  appropriate  for  imple- 
menting the  report. 

FUNDING    FOR    STUDY 

Sec.  703.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ex- 
pend from  the  railroad  rehabilitation  fimd 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  this  title,  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000. 

TITLE  VIII— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

INFORMATION      FURNISHED      TO      CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEES 

Sec  801.  The  Secretary  shall.  If  requested 
by  any  appropriate  committee  of  the  Senate 
or  Representatives,  furnish  such  committee 
with  information  concerning  activities  car- 
ried out  under  this  Act. 

ANNUAL     REPORT     TO     CONGRESS 

Sec  802  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
Congress  on  the  first  day  of  each  regular 
session  an  annual  report  of  the  progress 
towards  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  including 
a  statement  of  his  activities,  receipts,  and  ex- 
penditures pursuant  to  this  Act  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year. 

AME.NDMENT    of    OTHER    LAWS 

Sec.  803.  (a)  Section  3(5)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce   Act   Is   hereby   repealed. 

(b)  Section  5(2)  (a)  (U)  of  such  Act  is 
herebv  repealed. 

(C)  Section  402(a)  of  the  RaU  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  Is  hereby  amended  by 
deletion  of  the  words  "the  use  of  tracks  and 
other  faculties  and";  "or  the  use  of  tracks 
or  faculties  of  the  railroad  by  the  Corpora- 
tion"; "or  to  the  use  of  tracks  and  faculties"; 
and  "or  under  an  order  Issued  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section". 

(d)  Section  402(b)  of  such  act  hereby 
repealed. 

Thumbnail  Sketch  of  Interstate  Railway 
Act  of  1972 

1.  Provides  for  designation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  an  interstate  railroad  system  con- 
sisting of  the  principal  main  line  track  in 
the  United  States. 

2.  Establish  maintenance  standards  for 
the  designated  interstate  railroad  system. 

3.  Eases  access  to  tracks  and  facilities  by 
any  carrier  by  railroad  (including  passen- 
ger carriers)  on  just  and  reasonable  terms 
not  inconsistent  "with  the  owner  or  posses- 
sor's business  requirements. 

4.  The  Treasury  Secretary  Is  directed  first 
to  reimburse  railroads  for  the  amount  they 
pay  in  property  taxes  to  states.  A  railroad 
rehabilitation  fund  Is  instituted  In  the 
Treasury  bus  a  separate  fund  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  payment  of  20 •"  of  net  income 
of  railroads  mot  to  exceed  the  amount  paid 
to  each  such  railroad  by  the  Secretary  of 
Treasurv  i .  Bankrupt  or  marginal  railroads 
may  apply  to  the  fund  for  track  rehabilita- 
tion; the  excess  may  be  applied  to  other 
purposes  and  for  other  railroads. 

A  loan  guarantee  program  is  also  proposed 
for  rehabilitation  work  In  the  amount  of  $1 
billion. 

Emergency  reconstruction  grants  from  the 
fund  and  R&D  from  the  fund  are  also  pro- 
vided for. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.  32 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  i  Mr. 
Brooke  > .  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
'Mr.  Case>,  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson )  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  32.  the  Conversion 
Research.  Education,  and  Assistance 
Act. 

S.  2358 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spono  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S,  23,58.  amend- 
ing the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970. 

5.  32BS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
for  Mr.  Gambrell.  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  i  Mr.  Bible  ' .  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  <  Mr.  Cannon  ' ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  'Mr.  Hgllings>.  the 
Senator  from  Mmnesota  'Mr.  Hum- 
phrey', and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr.  Inouye  1  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  3285.  the  Older  Americans  Housing 
Act  of  1972. 

S.    3643 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bennett,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  iMr.  Fannin  •  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3643,  the 
Allied  Services  Act  of  1972. 

S.    3TS9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  'Mr.  Moss'  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Inovye'  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3759,  the  men- 
tal retardation  bill. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    228 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Holungs,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Mon- 
dalei.  the  Senator  from  Marjiand  'Mr. 
Beall  I .  the  Senator  from  New  York  '  Mr. 
Bvckley  > .  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd  ' .  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  'Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Inouye ),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  'Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  '  Mr.  Jordan  > ,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  «Mr. 
Cotton  I  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senator  Joint  Resolution  228,  to  pay 
tribute  to  law  enforcement  officers  of  this 
coimtrj'  on  Law  Day.  May  1,  1973. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    248 

At  the  reque.st  of  Mr.  McClellan.  the 
Senator  from  New  York  'Mr.  Buckley > 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  248,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  pro- 
claim February  11  each  year  as  "National 
Inventors  Day." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  328— ORIGI- 
N.AL  RE.SOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING SUPPLEMENTAL  EX- 
PENDITURKS  BY  THE  CO.NLMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

I  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. ' 

Mr  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  reported  the 
following  resolution  iRept.  No.  92-953)  : 
Senate   Resolution   328 

Resolved.  That  Senate  Resolution  258.  92d 
Congress,  agreed  to  March  17, 1972.  Is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 


(1)  In   section   3,   strllce   out   "$1,585,300" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,607,467". 

(2)  In  section  7,  strike  out  "$285,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$307,167". 

(3)  In  section   9,   strike   out   "$1,595,300" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,617,467;'. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR   OF 
A    RESOLUTION 

senate     resolution     299 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Kennedy) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 299,  to  establish  a  select  commit- 
tee to  study  questions  related  to  secret 
and  confidential  Government  documents. 


NOTICE   OF   HEARINGS   ON 
DISASTER  RELIEF 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Small  Business  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  will  commence  3  days  of 
hearings  on  July  18  on  H.R.  15692  to 
amend  the  disaster  relief  program; 
S.  1649  to  provide  SBA  assistance  in  com- 
plying with  State  and  Federal  laws; 
S.  3446  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
handicapped  organizations;  S.  3337  to 
aid  minority  small  business  investment 
companies;  S.  3725  to  make  loans  to  small 
businesses  adversely  affected  as  a  result 
of  certain  international  agreements  and 
possibly  other  bills  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act.  The  hearings  will  be  held 
in  room  5302.  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, and  will  start  at  10  a.m.  each  day. 
Witnesses  wishing  to  testify  should  con- 
tact T.  J.  Oden  at  225-7391. 


NOTICE    OF    HEARINGS    ON   S.    3164 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  I  wish  to 
announce  that  on  Thursday,  July  25,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs will  conduct  1  day  of  hearings  to 
consider  S.  3164,  the  National  Islands 
Conservation  and  Recreation  Act.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  in  room  3110  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building  and  will 
convene  at  10  a.m.  Any  individual  or 
organization  wishing  to  present  testi- 
mony on  this  measure  should  contact 
Suzanne  Reed  of  the  committee  staff  to 
make  the  nece.ssary  arrangements. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Carl  E.  Hirshman,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  New 
Jersey  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Anthony  T.  Greski,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Friday.  July  7,  1972,  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion, with  a  further  statement  whether 
it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


AIR   PIRACY   AND   TERRORISM 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  month,  and  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  Lod  Airport  massacre.  I  intro- 
duced Senate  Joint  Resolution  244  call- 
ing for  new  efforts  to  protect  interna- 
tional travelers  from  acts  of  violence  and 
aerial  piracy.  At  that  time  I  was  joined 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senators 
from  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
Florida.  Since  then  24  Senators  have  co- 
sponsored  the  joint  resolution.  They  are 
Senators  McGovern.  Pastore.  Hughes, 
Tower,  Hansen,  R.andolph,  Stevens, 
Scott,  Case,  Steven-son,  Taft,  Moss, 
Thurmond,  Pell.  Hum.^hrey,  Cannon, 
Cranston.  Williams.  McClellan,  Brock! 
HoLLiNcs.  Dole.  Hart,  and  Church. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  joint 
resolution.  I  had  written  to  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Volpe.  urging  that  con- 
crete steps  be  taken  immediately  to  pro- 
tect air  travelers.  In  his  reply  the  Secre- 
tary sougiit  to  assure  me  that  "firm  ac- 
tions" are  being  taken  to  make  travelers 
safer.  Unfortunately,  the  Senate's  and 
our  Government's  concern  does  not  .seem 
to  be  shared  by  the  United  Nations.  Its 
failure  to  speak  out  strongly  on  this  is- 
sue, much  less  take  action,  is  difficult  to 
comprehend. 

I  welcomed  the  Jime  14  joint  state- 
ment by  the  Depaiiment  of  Transporta- 
tion and  the  Department  of  State  on 
Aviation,  committing  our  Government  to 
action  in  halting  air  piracy  and  sabotage 
in  air  transportation.  I  hojje  that  our 
own  Government  will  continue  to  press 
strongly  for  concerted  international  ef- 
forts to  halt  the  growing  menace  to  air 
travel.  Should  congressional  action  be 
necessary  to  implement  any  reasonable 
proposals.  I  am  confident  that  such  legis- 
lation will  be  considered  promptly  and 
affirmatively. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
change of  letters  between  Secretary 
Volpe  and  myself  and  also  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  244  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

U.  S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.,  June  2,  1972. 
Hon.  John  A.  Volpe, 

Secretary,    Department    of    Transportation, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  would  like  to  urge 
upon  you  the  need  for  strict  measures  to 
prevent  any  future  recurrences  of  the  tragic 
events  at  the  Tel  Aviv  airport  earlier  this 
week. 

I  hope  that  concrete  steps  are  now  being 
taken  in  cooperation  with  foreign  govern- 
ments to  protect  innocent  air  travelers.  Our 
own  country-  must  provide  strong  leadership 
In  this  direction.  Serious  thought  should  be 
given  to  curtailing  international  flights  to 
countries  which  harbor  or  otherwise  assist 
terrorists  In  carrying  out  aerial  piracy  and 
other  barbaric  acts. 

The  day  following  the  Lod  massacre.  I 
spoke  in  the  Senate  on  the  need  for  imme- 
diate, firm  action,  and  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  my  remarks  for  your  information. 

I  would  appreciate  your  keeping  me  ad- 
vised on  what  new  measures  are  being  taken. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Abe  Ribicoff. 
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The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 

Washington.  D.C..  June  28, 1972. 
Hon.  Abraham  Ribicoff, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ribicoff:  I  share  the  deep 
concern  over  the  tragic  events  at  Lod  Air- 
port, as  expressed  in  your  recent  letter,  and 
the  remarks  made  by  you  in  the  Senate. 

I  can  assure  you  that  firm  actions  are 
being  taken  in  the  domestic  area  as  well  as 
In  the  international  arena  to  make  the  air 
traveler  safe.  In  conjunction  with  the  State 
Department,  we  are  considering  all  reason- 
able steps  to  prevent  any  recurrence  of  sim- 
ilar barbaric  acts. 

This  matter  was  discussed  in  greater  detail 
at  my  June  14  press  conference.  A  copy  of  a 
Joint  Department  of  State  Department  of 
Transportation  statement  on  the  topic  Is  en- 
closed for  your  review. 

Thank  you  for  letting  me  know  of  your 
concern.  'You  may  be  certain  that  efforts  to 
solve  this  problem  are  among  our  highest 
priorities. 

Sincerely, 

John  Volpe. 

Joint    Statement    by    the    Department    of 

Transportation    and    the    State    Dep.art- 

ment  on  Aviation  Secltiity,  Wednesday. 

June  14.  1972 

In  recent  months,  the  world  has  witnessed 
a  growth  of  air  piracy,  terrorism  and  sabotage 
In  the   air   and   on   the   ground. 

Public  opinion  in  the  United  States  and 
around  the  world  has  been  aroused  by  these 
crimes.  Here  at  home  there  have  been  many 
expressions  of  concern  from  individuals  and 
groups  who  are  both  alarmed  and  chagrined 
at  the  man-made  turbulence  in  our  skies. 

This  Administration  Is  committed  to  ac- 
tion in  stopping  once  and  for  all  air  piracy, 
extortion  acts  and  sabotage  in  air  trans- 
portation. 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment can  and  must  take  the  lead  In  solving 
these  problems  in  our  own  country  and 
internationally.  We  are  confident  that  with 
cooperation  from  other  governments,  the  air- 
lines and  their  crews,  the  airport  operators, 
and  other  Involved  organizations  and  citizens 
we  will  win  the  fight 

U.S.  Government  action  Is  based  on  three 
basic   beliefs: 

1.  The  most  Important  defense  against  all 
types  of  criminal  acts  in  air  transportation 
Is  effective  preventive  measures. 

2.  Equally  Important,  because  preventive 
measvires  are  not  flawless,  is  the  grim  deter- 
mination by  everyone,  especially  the  airlines 
and  air  crews,  to  resist  the  demands  of  the 
air  pirates  and  extortionists. 

3.  The  ultimate  deterrent  to  the  air  crimi- 
nal Is  assurance  of  severe  punLshment  with 
no  "safe  havens"  from  such  punishment. 

Actions  are  being  taken  in  the  United 
States  and  through  International  forums  to 
ensure  that  these  concepts  are  carried  out  to 
the    fullest    degree. 

Clearly,  the  most  effective  way  to  end  air 
piracy  is  to  prevent  potential  hijackers  and 
saboteurs  from  boarding  the  aircraft. 

Acting  on  instructions  from  the  President, 
on  March  9,  the  Federal  Aviation  .\dministra- 
tlon  issued  regulations  requiring  immediate 
steps  by  every  air  carrier  to  screen  passen- 
gers, prevent  or  deter  tmauthorized  access  to 
its  aircraft;  to  tighten  Its  baggage  check-In 
prccedures;  and  to  Improve  the  security  of 
its  cargo  and  baggage-loading  operations. 

Where  airlines  have  failed  to  carry  out 
these  measures,  fines  have  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  levied. 

On  March  16,  1972,  ngain  on  orders  from 
the  President,  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration Issued  security  regulations  requir- 
ing some  530  airport  operators  to  develop  a 
strict  security  program  to  prevent  persons 
and  vehicles  from  unauthorized  access  to 
airport  operational  areas. 


The  FAA  has  Issued  special  instructions  to 
its  security  personnel  effective  June  9  for  sur- 
veillance for  all  U.S.  air  carriers  to  assure  full 
compliance  with  screening  procedures  for 
airline  passengers.  This  vital  function  will 
continue  to  receive  the  highest  priority.  The 
FAA  is  also  developing  security  regulations 
for  foreign  aircraft  entering  and  departing 
the  United  States  to  assure  those  passengers 
the  same  level  o/  security  required  for  U.S. 
air  carriers. 

This  Administration  Intends  to  use  every 
means  at  its  command  to  see  that  aviation 
security  procedures  are  fully  complied  with. 
These  procedures  will  be  strengthened  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  meet  any  threat  to  the 
safety  and  security  of  air  travelers. 

Government  is  taking  strong  measures,  but 
it  cannot  do  the  Job  alone.  Effective  deter- 
rents can  come  only  if  all  parties — Govern- 
ment, airports,  the  airlines,  and  their  crews — 
foUow  a  tough  policy  in  dealing  with  hijack- 
ers, extortionists  and  saboteurs. 

We  must  have  the  determination  to  resist 
hijacking  and  extortion  demands  which,  if 
given  in  to,  only  inspire  other  would-be 
criminals.  There  must  be  prompt  notification 
and  cooperation  with  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities. Tliere  must  be  full  regard  for  the 
safety  of  human  lives,  coupled  \»ith  the  will 
to  demonstrate  to  all  that  acts  of  air  piracy 
and  terrorism  will  not  be  tolerated  by  the 
world  community  of  nations. 

The  positive  actions  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Tranrportatlon  to  prevent  access  by 
hijackers,  extortionists  and  other  criminals 
to  our  national  air  transportation  system  has 
been  paralled  by  similar  actions  by  the  U.S. 
Government  W-  international  forums. 

On  the  International  front  we  are  actively 
seekln?  universal  acceptance  of  twin  conven- 
tions directed  against  air  piracy. 

The  first  Is  the  Hijacking  Convention  ne- 
gotiated at  the  Hague  In  December.  1970. 
The  second  is  the  convention  for  the  sup- 
pression of  other  unlawful  acts  against  civil 
aviation  notably  sabotage  negotiated  In 
Montreal  last  September. 

Both  require  a  State  to  extradite  or  pro- 
secute hijackers  or  saboteurs  whenever 
found,  whether  or  not  the  offense  was  com- 
mlted  within  Its  territory.  The  Hague  con- 
vention has  already  been  signed  by  81  States 
It  was  ratified  by  the  United  States  last  Sep- 
tember. Implementing  legislation  is  now 
needed.  The  President  has  asked  that  this 
be  done  swiftly. 

The  US.  tcday.  is  tabling  to  the  Council 
of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organi- 
zation a  resolution  directing  that  work  re- 
sume Immediately  on  a  convention  which 
would  provide  for  Joint  actions  against  a 
state  which  refuses  to  extradite  or  prosecute 
hijackers.  A  Joint  Canadian/United  States 
draft  convention  was  Introduced  In  April  of 
last  year  for  this  purpose.  This  conventlo:i 
wotild  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Impartial  fact-finding  commission  and  prc- 
cedures for  deciding  on  Joint  action  when  a 
state  refuses  to  punish  or  extradite  hijackers. 
On  June  8.  the  governing  body  cf  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Airline  Pilot's  Asso- 
ciations supported  the  United  States  Cana- 
dian purposal.  The  Administration  is  grati- 
fied by  this  support  for  our  position. 

The  resolution  also  calls  for  prompt  im- 
plementation of  airport  and  aviation  secu- 
rity measures  adopted  by  the  17th  ICAO  As- 
sembly two  years  ago  and  requires  states  to 
report  measures  taken  no  later  than  Sep- 
tember 15.  1972.  It  also  calls  upon  srates  to 
accept  the  obligations  of  the  Hague  and 
Montreal  Conventions  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
win  press  for  a  vote  on  the  resolution  by 
Friday 

We  are  also  prepared  to  support  a  resolu- 
tion In  the  Security  Council  cf  the  United 
Nations  condemning  the  recent  Incidents  of 
hijacking  and  terrorism  and  calling  upon 
states  to  take  all  necessarj-  measures  to  sup- 
press such  acts. 


This  Administration  la  committed  to  do  all 
In  it  power  to  continue  our  efforts  at  home 
and  abroad  to  eliminate  threats  to  the  safety 
and  security  of  civil  air  commerce  through- 
out the  world.  This  Is  truly  a  matter  of  the 
highest  priority. 

We  are  declaring  an  all-out  war  on  air 
piracy.  We  will  continue  to  mobilize  every 
resource  at  the  command  of  this  govern- 
ment. 

I  am  confident  that  with  our  stepped-up 
National  efforts  and  with  Increased  Interna- 
tional cooperation  we  will  ensure  the  se- 
curity of  civil  air  travel  and  assure  that 
threats  to  aviation  security  are  met  and 
are  defeated. 

S.J.  Res.  244 
Joint  resolution   calling  for  new  efforts  to 

protect   International   travelers  from  acts 

of  violence  and  aerial  piracy 

Whereas  acts  of  terrorism  and  violence 
against  international  civUian  carriers  and 
passengers  now  constitute  a  growing  men- 
ace to  travel  and  threaten  communications 
between  nations  and  the  transportation  of 
people  and   goods,   and 

Whereas  many  governments  and  airlines 
have  failed  to  take  the  necessary  security  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  aerial  piracy  and  Insure 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  persons  of  In- 
ternational   travel:    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  Is  directed  to  seek  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  through  the  United  Nations. 
the  International  CivU  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion or  other  suitable  international  body,  a 
world  conference  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing uniform,  stringent  security  standards  and 
procedures  for  the  protection  of  human  life 
in  and  around  aircraft  and  airports,  includ- 
ing restrictions  on  International  flights  to 
those  countries  which  harbor,  assist,  or  fall 
to  take  appropriate  action  against  Individuals 
or  groups  within  their  Iwrders  who  plan,  con- 
spire, or  engage  in  activities  leading  to  vio- 
lent interference  with  International  travel. 


RESOLUTION  OF  COMMENDATION 
OF  J  LYNN  FTJTCH.  STATE  DIREC- 
TOR OF  FARMERS  HOME  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION FOR  TEXAS 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
requested  to  place  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  the  following  resolution, 
passed  unanimously  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Texas  As.sociation  of 
Countv  Supervisors  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  do  so.  I  also  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  Mr.  Futch, 
Texas  State  director  for  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  for  a  job  well  done. 
From  time  to  time  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  working  with  Mr.  Futch  in  re- 
.spondins  to  problems  faced  by  my  con- 
stituents and  in  all  cases  his  replies  were 
ouick  and  informative.  I  supported  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Futch  to  State  di- 
rector and  feel  that  he  has  done  a  com- 
mendable job.  He  has  been  an  asset  to 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLmON 

Be  It  so  resolved,  that  we,  the  Texas 
Association  of  County  Supervisors  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  do  hereby 
extend  to  Mr.  J.  Lynn  Futch  our  most  sin- 
cere appreciation  for  his  leadership  as  State 
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Director  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
for  the  State  of  Texas. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  we  recognize 
in  this  leadership  the  qualities  so  rare,  but 
essential.  In  obtaining  the  maximum  per- 
formance from  those  who  are  to  be  lead. 
To  Mr.  Putch.  who  has  demonstrated  In 
many  ways  his  concern  for  the  personal  wel- 
fare of  his  employees,  and  for  his  unique 
ability  In  gaining  the  respect  of  all,  and  for 
his  efficiency  In  the  administration  of  this 
Agency,  we  say.  "thank  you". 

Now  be  It  further  resolved,  that  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  be  made  available  to 
Mr.  James  V.  Smith,  National  Administrator 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and  a 
copy  so  directed  to  the  Senior  Senator  from 
Texas  requesting  these  resolutions  be  so 
entered  in  the  Records  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Passed  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Texas  Association  of 
County  Supervisors  on  April  8,  1972. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  BROOKE 
AT  QUINSIGAMOND  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE.  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Mr.  BELLMON  Mr.  President,  on  June 
3,  1972,  the  junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Brooke  > ,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  the  graduating  class  of  Quin- 
sigamond  Community  College,  Worcester, 
Mass.  That  address,  "On  Losing  Confi- 
dence— And  Recovering  It,"  is  one  that  I 
recommend  to  the  Senate.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa,s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 
On  Losing  CoNriDENCE — And  Recovering  It 

When  John  Gardner  was  looking  for  a  title 
for  a  book  of  essays  he  published  recently,  he 
decided  to  call  It  "The  Recovery  of  Confi- 
dence "  For  the  central  problem  of  our  time, 
as  he  identifies  It  in  that  book,  is  our  loss  of 
confidence  In  the  Institutions  of  our  society. 
Our  trouble  does  not  He  so  much  in  the  scope 
of  our  problems,  say  Gardner,  as  In  the  ap- 
parent failure  of  our  problem-solving 
mechanisms. 

We  see  evidence  of  this  loss  of  confidence 
everywhere  today.  As  one  who  spends  his  life 
In  politics  and  government,  I  am  particularly 
aware  of  the  loss  of  confidence  in  political 
institutions.  As  the  President  himself  has 
said,  people  today  "are  simply  fed  up  with 
government  at  all  levels."  And  poll  after  poll 
shows  that  growing  numbers  of  people  are 
fed  up  with  our  political  parties  as  well 

But  the  current  sense  of  dlsUlusion  extends 
weU  beyond  the  political  realm.  Many  people 
also  seem  to  have  lost  their  faith  in  our 
economic  system — in  business  and  Industry 
and  trade  unions.  And  other  pillars  of  our 
social  order:  our  schools,  our  churches,  our 
civic  organizations — and  even  the  family 
Itself — no  longer  command  the  respect  which 
once  was  theirs. 

The  great  question  Is  what  this  loss  of 
confidence  will  mean.  Will  it  lead  to  further 
deterioration  and  despair^  Or  will  the  loss 
of  confidence  in  institutions  provide  the 
catalyst  for  their  renewal? 

It  is  this  question  I  would  like  to  discuss 
with  you  on  this  day  of  your  commence- 
ment— on  this  day  of  your  "beginning." 

To  begin  with,  let  us  recognize  that  the 
loss  of  confidence  In  Institutions  is  not  a  new 
phenomenon  In  our  society.  This  Is  not 
the  first  time  that  what  is  tried  and  true 
has  come  under  vigorous  attack  In  fact,  one 
of  the  dominant  themes  of  our  Nation's 
history  is  our  constant  sense  of  dissatis- 
faction and  restlessness  and  change 

Why,  after  all.  did  European  settlers  come 
to  these  shores  in  the   first  place''  Because 


they  were  fed  up  with  the  conditions  of  life 
In  the  old  world. 

■Why  did  they  move  Inland  away  from  their 
coastal  settlements — and  why  did  they  keep 
on  moving  West?  Because  they  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  restrictive  order  which  soon 
grew  up  as  new  settlements  became  old 
ones. 

Why  did  they  pledge  their  lives  and  for- 
tune and  sacred  honor  to  a  hopeless  revo- 
lution against  one  of  the  international  super 
powers  of  that  day?  Because  they  were  sick 
and  tired  of  the  demands  of  foreign  rule. 

And  why  were  Americans  such  effective 
leaders  in  the  Industrial  and  technological 
and  social  revolutions  of  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries?  Because  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  familiar  ways  of  life — because  they  were 
always  searching  for  something  better. 

And  at  each  significant  Juncture  in  our 
Nation's  history — from  our  earliest  days  until 
the  present — Americans  have  always  been 
ready  to  cast  off  the  old  and  try  a  different 
approach. 

Archibald  MacLelsh  summed  up  this 
spirit  a  few  years  ago:  "Change  and  diversity 
are  the  meaning  of  our  world;"  he  wrote, 
"the  American  dimension.  It  is  because  the 
seasons  change,  the  weather  changes,  the 
country  changes,  that  the  map  goes  on  and 
on.  "What  can  change  will  never  have  an 
ending." 

Many  years  earlier,  de  TocquevUle  had  put 
it  this  way:  "The  great  advantage  of  the 
Americans  consists  In  their  being  able  to 
commit  faults  which  they  afterwards  re- 
pair." 

And  today,  another  astute  foreign  observer 
has  noted  a  similar  state  of  mind,  and  its 
attendant  promise.  Ebenezer  Moses  Debrah, 
has  served  for  seven  years  as  Ghana's  am- 
bassador to  the  United  States.  In  his  fare- 
well letter  to  me,  he  said: 

"What  strikes  me  as  the  greatest  asset  of 
your  country  Is  not  Its  vast  resources,  but 
its  Indefinable  conscience  which  seeks  to 
correct  the  society's  errors,  and  ensure  that  It 
is  set  on  a  course  of  freedom  and  Justice." 

It  would  be  a  terrible  mistake  then  for  us 
to  panic,  to  become  alarmed  or  discouraged 
by  the  overpowering  desire  for  change  that 
we  see  on  every  hand  as  we  approach  our 
200th  anniversary.  For  this  desire  for  change 
does  not  imply  some  sudden  and  traumatic 
rejection  of  the  American  tradition.  Rather, 
it  can  be  seen  as  an  extension  and  fulfillment 
of  that  tradition — provided  only  that  the 
loss  of  confidence  does  not  also  mean  the 
loss  of  hope. 

Dissatisfaction,  In  short.  Is  as  American 
as  Boston  Bruins  Hockey— provided  only  that 
it  leads  to  constructive  change. 

And  it  can  lead  to  constructive  change  only 
when  it  Is  expressed  In  responsible  and  ef- 
fective criticism.  How  can  we  make  criticism 
more  responsible — and  more  effective?  How 
can  we  break  the  deadlock  which  seems  to 
freeze  some  of  us  into  a  life  of  perpetual 
criticism  and  others  Into  a  life  of  perpetual 
defense?  How  can  we  give  those  who  have  lost 
their  confidence  the  opportunity  to  say  "put 
up  or  shut  up"  to  those  who  are  In  power? 

The  only  way  X  can  think  that  this  is  ever 
going  to  happen  on  a  consistent  basis  in 
America  is  if  the  critics  themselves  are  ready 
to  "put  up  or  shut  up"  In  return. 

This  readiness  in  turn  Involves  at  least 
three  important  ingredients:  the  readiness  to 
participate,  the  readiness  to  present  con- 
structive alternatives,  and  the  readiness  to 
persuade  others  to  give  their  support. 

The  first  crucial  Ingredient  is  participa- 
tion— the  wlUlngnesfi  to  play  the  game  de- 
spite its  unfair  rules,  to  Involve  oneself  In 
the  life  of  Institutions,  however  imperfect 
they  may  be. 

Now  this  is  a  very  simple  point  and  one 
which  may  seem  obvious  to  many  of  you.  But 
It  Is  only  fair  to  recognize  that  the  tempta- 
tion not  to  participate  is  very  strong.  After 
all,  we  all  like  to  have  the  feeling  that  we 
are  in  control.  But  the  sense  of  control  Is 


Increasingly  rare  In  our  Increasingly  complex 
world. 

And  as  our  sense  of  control  diminishes,  we 
also  tend  to  diminish  the  scope  of  our  con- 
cerns. We  are  tempted  to  withdraw  into  a 
smaller  more  limited  arena  of  concern  where 
our  Individual  influence  is  greater,  even  if 
that  arena  Is  no  bigger  than  our  own  private 
life.  That,  it  seems  to  me.  is  what  Is  really 
Involved  In  the  process  of  dropping  out. 

Understandable  as  It  may  be.  however,  the 
tendency  to  retreat  from  Involvement  is  ter- 
ribly dangerous.  It  can  never  make  things  any 
better  and  it  almost  alway.s  makes  them 
worse.  If  the  rules  are  not  entirely  to  our 
liking  when  we  are  Involved  they  will  most 
probably  be  entirely  to  our  disliking  after 
otu-  Involvement  has  ended.  When  we  give 
up  our  involvement  we  give  up  our  influ- 
ence— and  when  we  give  up  our  influence 
we  give  up  all  hope  of  eventual  control. 
More  than  that,  if  we  fail  to  use  what  influ- 
ence we  stUl  can  muster  over  public  life,  we 
may  soon  lose  control  of  our  private  lives  as 
well. 

And  so  it  seems  to  me  there  Is  an  obliga- 
tion to  participate,  whatever  the  friistratlons. 
.^nd  I  am  encouraged  to  know  that  at  least  as 
far  as  politics  and  government  are  concerned, 
young  people  are  responding  In  large  numbers 
to  the  new  opportunities  for  participation 
which  have  recently  been  afforded  them. 

Let  me  add  a  special  word,  however,  about 
participation  In  politics.  Many  people  think 
this  merely  means  registering  and  voting 
and  perhaps  even  ringing  doorbells  for  their 
favorite  candidates  every  few  years  But 
those  who  wait  for  biennial  or  quadren- 
nial elections  are  participating  In  politics 
only  in  a  limited  sense.  They  are  like  diners 
in  a  restaurant  who  must  select  from  a 
very  limited  menu;  It  is  the  people  who 
prepare  the  menu  who  have  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  meal  that  is  finally  served. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  are  "naturally 
turned  off"  by  the  mention  of  political  par- 
ties. But,  the  people  who  prepare  the  menu 
are  those  who  are  active  In  political  party 
organizations,  at  all  levels.  The  voters'  range 
of  choice  in  November  of  even  numbered 
years  Is  ultimately  controlled  by  obscure 
events  which  unfold  month  after  month  In 
living  rooms,  and  church  basements  and 
school  auditoriums  all  across  our  land  In 
odd  and  even  numbered  years  alike. 

And  so  I  encourage  you  to  get  Involved 
in  party  politics.  This  may  mean  that  you 
will  have  to  take  the  initiative  at  first. 
For  as  President  Eisenhower  once  observed, 
the  major  impulse  of  any  group  Is  "to  or- 
ganize fewer  and  fe'Aer  better  and  better." 
And  if  you  wait  for  an  invitation  to  get  in- 
volved you  may  wait  a  long  time. 

In  short,  once  you  make  that  initial 
breakthrough,  the  political  system  is  likely 
to  give  you  far  more  opportunities  than  you 
are  able  to  handle.  And  this  is  true  not  only 
in  politics  but  in  everv  area  of  communitv 
life. 

I  am  not  saying  you  will  get  your  way 
if  you  participate  I  am  saying  that  you  will 
get  your  way  a  lot  more  often  if  you  are 
Involved  than  if  you  are  not.  And  how  often 
you  get  your  way  will  depend  In  large  meas- 
ure on  you. 

Abraham  Lincoln  summed  up  the  case 
for  participation  in  an  tinusual  letter  he 
wrote  to  a  friend  back  In  Springfield.  Illi- 
nois very  early  In  his  career.  In  a  sense,  I 
think  he  Is  speaking  to  all  of  us  as  he  offers 
his  friends  back  home  his  advice.  Lincoln 
wrote:  "Now  as  to  the  young  men.  You 
must  not  wait  to  be  brought  forward  by  the 
older  men  For  Instance  do  you  suppose  that 
I  should  ever  have  got  into  notice  if  I  had  . 
waited  to  be  hunted  up  and  pushed  for-  / 
ward  by  the  older  men^  Yoti  young  men 
get  together  and  form  a  Rough  and  Ready 
club,  and  have  regular  meetings  and 
speeches.  Take  in  everybody  you  can  get  .  .  . 
gather  up  all  the  shrewd  wild  boys  about 
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town,  whether  Just  of  age  or  a  little  under 
age  .  .  .  Let  everyone  play  the  part  he  can 
play  best — some  speak,  some  sing,  and  all 
holier." 

I  like  that  letter  for  several  reasons.  I 
like  it  because  it  reminds  young  people  to- 
day that  they  should  not  wait  to  be  brought 
forward.  I  like  it  because  it  recognizes  the 
importance  of  bringing  people  together  reg- 
ularly in  active  organizations.  I  like  It  be- 
cause It  talks  about  'the  shrewd,  wild  boys," 
those  who  combine  shrewdness — the  ca- 
pacity to  get  things  done — with  "wildness— 
the  capacity  for  dreaming  great  dreams 
and  hoping  great  hopes  and  pursuing  great 
ideals. 

And  I  like  that  letter  finally  because  It 
recognizes  that  we  have  a  variety  of  gifts, 
and  that  everyone  should  "play  the  part  he 
can  play  best — Some  speak,  some  sing,  and 
all  holler." 

Participation,  then,  is  the  first  ingredient 
In  the  process  by  which  criticism  becomes 
renewal.  But  participation  has  real  meaning 
Only  when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  second 
ingredient:  a  concrete  alternative  to  that 
which  is  under  attack. 

Part  of  the  genius  of  the  parliamentary 
system  of  government  Is  that  it  does  not 
merely  require  the  opposition  party  to  be 
available  and  to  be  involved.  It  also  requires 
the  opposition  party  to  be  equipped  for  lead- 
ership. It  requires  those  who  criticize  to  have 
their  own  positive  plan — one  which  assigns 
functions  and  outlines  programs  and  lets 
people  know  about  their  alternatives.  It  rec- 
ognizes that  the  only  responsible  way  to  ex- 
press a  lack  of  confidencfe  m  alternative  A  is 
to  present  an  alternative  B  which  merits 
confidence. 

I  repeatedly  find  as  I  go  about  my  business 
in  government  that  the  surest  road  to  influ- 
ence is  to  have  a  precise  alternative.  Imagine 
a  Senate  Committee  marking  up  a  bill,  for 
example.  One  provision  may  draw  a  host  of 
complaints.  But  the  essentially  negative  im- 
pulse of  those  who  complain  rarely  has  a 
positive  effect  until  someone  takes  the  trou- 
ble to  wTite  down  alternative  language — until 
someone  has  something  concrete  to  support. 
For  people  will  not  readily  rally  around  a 
banner  which  bears  a  question  mark.  They 
will  not  be  quick  to  sign  blank  checks. 

An  old  political  saying  says  it  well:  "You 
can't  beat  somebody  with  nobody.  "  And 
similarly.  It  is  hard  to  beat  any  existing  plan 
without  a  counter  plan  of  some  sort. 

And  yet  too  often  these  days  this  is  exactly 
what  the  critics  of  American  society  are  ask- 
ing people  to  do.  They  can  tell  us  what  Is 
wrong — btit  less  often  do  they  tell  us  how 
they  would  right  it. 

Again,  It  is  easy  to  understand  this  Im- 
pulse. For  attacking  is  always  more  fun  than 
proposing.  It's  more  exciting.  Its  more  dra- 
matic. And  it's  an  easier  way  to  get  attention. 

I  know,  for  example,  that  if  I  issue  two 
press  releases  on  a  given  day  one  of  which 
says  "Senator  Brooke  denounces  such  and 
such"  while  the  other  says  "Senator  Brooke 
proposes  such  and  such,"  the  first  will  usually 
get  far  more  attention. 

For  the  tragic  truth  Is  that  conflict  Is 
inherently  more  interesting  than  creation. 
The  men  who  wreck  a  building  draw  a  larger 
audience  than  the  men  who  put  one  up. 

Theodore  White  put  it  this  way  in  his 
book  on  the  last  Presidential  election  "The 
process  of  building,  creating  and  healing  is 
all  too  often  long.  slow.  Incremental  and  un- 
dramatlc:  it  is  w-hen  the  normal  pattern  of 
life  snaps,  when  the  web  of  civilization 
breaks,  that  drama  Is  created."  But  of  course 
the  media  crave  drama  And  the  result. 
White  says  is  a  cult  of  the  negative  which 
contributes  to  our  loss  of  confidence. 

And  so  we  are  caught  in  a  dilemma — the 
negative  most  easily  gains  public  attention, 
while  the  positive  most  easily  gains  public 
support. 

The   mistake   we   often    make    is   to   con- 


fuse public  attention  with  public  support. 
We  assume  that  because  the  whole  world  is 
watching  the  whole  world  therefore  approves. 
And  we  Ignore  our  responsibUity  for  creating 
alternative  solutions. 

Creating  alternatives  is  no  easy  Job.  For  It 
requires  us  to  go  beyond  rhetoric.  It  re- 
quires us  to  think.  And  often  it  even  requires 
us  to  become  an  expert  about  something. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to- 
day to  distrust  expertise,  on  the  theory  that 
expertise  helped  get  us  Into  all  of  the  com- 
plicated problems  we  now  experience.  In  part 
that  is  true.  And  yet  I  am  as  convinced  as  I 
can  be  that  the  only  answer  to  inadequate 
expertise  is  more  adequate  expertise.  The 
only  way  to  meet  profound  problems  Is 
through  profound  solutions. 

The  responsibility  for  developing  such  so- 
lutions falls  most  heavily  upon  those  who 
have  been  trained  for  such  assignments — 
people  like  you,  who  possess  the  skUl  and 
information  and  the  resources  and  the  tech- 
niques to  develop,  in  some  detail,  those  plans 
for  a  new  America  without  which  we  can 
never  move  beyond  the  old. 

It  Is  important,  then,  to  participate  and 
it  is  Important  to  present  alternatives.  But 
Involvement  and  alternatives  will  not  alone 
achieve  reform  unless  a  third  ingredient  is 
also  present — the  ability  to  persuade  other 
people  to  give  their  support  to  such  alter- 
natives. 

Now  I  am  not  suggesting  that  a  leader  for 
reform  must  convert  all  or  almost  all  or  even 
necessarily  a  majority  of  the  people  In  any 
group  in  order  to  carry  out  his  ideas.  What 
I  am  saying  is  that  no  single  person — and  no 
small  group  of  people — can  hope  to  transform 
our  institutions  by  themselves. 

Here,  too,  the  critics  of  our  society  have 
often  failed — and  their  failures  have  marked- 
ly slowed  the  pace  of  reform.  Yet  here,  too, 
the  reasons  for  their  failure  are  easy  to  un- 
derstand. 

Persuasion,  after  all,  means  moving  out 
beyond  the  circle  of  the  committed  and 
dealing  with  those  whose  ideas  are  different 
than  one's  own;  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  things  one  attacks.  It  means  expos- 
ing one's  proposals  to  their  critique  It  means 
risking  the  possibility  that  one  may  be  proved 
wrong  And  perhaps  most  difficult  of  all.  it 
means  making  the  case  for  one's  ow-n  pro- 
posal— with  reason  and  patience  and  tact. 
'Often  those  who  rebel  against  the  estab- 
lished order  are  111  disposed  to  accept  such 
disciplines.  Their  rebellion  requires  them  to 
reject  not  Just  the  system  Itself  but  also  any- 
one who  has  ever  supported  it.  To  deal  with 
such  people  is  to  compromise  their  princi- 
ples, they  say.  They  forget  that  the  system 
exists  only  because  it  has  the  allegiance 
of  its  supporters  and  that  it  will  continue  to 
exist  so  long  as  that  allegiance  is  in  place. 
They  forget  that  the  only  way  to  change  any 
system  is  to  induce  its  supporters  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  from  one  way  of  doing  things 
to  another. 

This  we  can  never  do  If  the  first  priority  of 
our  protest  is  to  express  our  own  moral 
fervor,  rather  than  to  accomplish  real  change. 
For  if  our  tactics  turn  off  the  very  people 
we  must  convert  in  order  to  make  change 
possible,  then  we  are  part  of  the  problem 
and  not  part  of  the  solution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  who  care 
most  deeply  about  peace  and  Justice  and  free- 
dom and  equality  in  our  world  have  the 
greatest  responsibility  for  being  effective. 
There  are  certainly  not  enough  such  people 
in  this  society  of  ours.  To  squander  this  pre- 
cious resource,  to  waste  It,  for  example,  in 
meaningless  gestures  w-hich  fail  to  advance 
great  goals,  this  is  a  terrible  tragedy  Indeed, 

And  Just  as  those  who  seek  change  dare 
not  write  off  those  who  do  not  yet  share  their 
goals,  so  they  dare  not  take  their  support- 
ers for  granted.  For  allies,  too.  must  be  per- 
suaded and  motivated  and  marshalled  and 
rallied  for  the  great  tasks  of  reform. 


I  think  there  is  a  tendency  sometimes  for 
reformers  to  romanticize  tne  people  they 
think  of  as  their  constituents.  They  create 
myths  about  the  virtue  and  honor  and  loy- 
alty and  fervor  of  large  groups  of  people  v.ho 
may  not  be  entirely  virtuous  or  honorable  or 
loyal  or  even  Interested  in  the  causes  which 
their  leaders  pursue.  They  assume  that  the 
students,  or  the  poor,  or  the  working  class, 
or  members  of  minority  groups  will  flock 
automatically  to  their  banner  whenever  it  is 
waved.  And  then  they  become  even  more 
frustrated  when  they  fall  to  gain  their  ex- 
pected support.  They  are  a  little  like  the 
Russian  revolutionaries  of  the  19th  century 
who  again  and  again  placed  great  hopes  in 
the  peasant  class  and  then  found  their  ro- 
mantic vision  shattered  when  the  peasants 
did  not  respond. 

To  sum  up,  those  who  want  meaningful 
change  must  get  other  people  to  share  their 
perspective.  There  is  no  other  way — particu- 
larly under  a  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment. And  this  point  also  holds  for  every 
kind  of  institution,  whether  it  is  educational 
or  religious  or  economic  or  domestic,  whether 
it  is  run  on  a  democratic  or  autocratic  basis. 
The  ability  and  the  inclination  to  seek  out 
others  who  participate  In  that  institution 
and  to  enlist  them  in  the  cause  of  change  is 
a  critical  ingredient  in  making  change  pos- 
sible. This  means  convening  those  who  need 
converting  and  motivating  those  who  do  not. 

The  generation  of  which  you  are  a  part  is 
known  for  being  restless.  My  message  to  you 
today  is  that  restlessness  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  finest  of  our  country's  traditions.  It  is 
not  something  for  which  you  should  apolo- 
gize; it  is  something  of  which  you  should  be 
proud. 

I  believe  your  restlessness  can  be  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  quality  for  you  and  your 
country  if  you  will  do  at  least  these  three 
things:  1)  Participate  in  the  institutions  you 
wish  to  transform.  2 1  Develop  constructive 
alternatives.  3i  Persuade  others  to  Join  your 
cause. 

In  some  cases,  these  may  be  difficult  tasks. 
But  they  are  also  indispensable  tasks  if  we 
are  to  break  the  deadlock  which  allows  the 
old  system  to  go  on  and  on  without  chang- 
ing while  the  chorus  of  dissent  grows  louder 
and  louder  without  ever  having  much  effect. 

I.  for  one.  am  tired  of  griping  and  com- 
plaining which  never  changes  anything,  as 
tired  of  that  as  I  am  of  the  system  which 
never  changes  and  which  gives  rise  to  those 
complaints.  It  is  this  inertia  on  both  sides, 
this  sense  of  deadlock,  which  has  created  the 
central  crisis  of  our  time. 

But  I  think,  too.  at  such  a  time,  of  those 
Important  words  of  Emerson  which  remind 
us  that  "a  crisis  Is  Just  another  word  for  an 
opportunity."  The  reason  our  country  has 
grown  and  developed  over  the  years  is  that  it 
has  been  able  to  seize  the  opfjortunity  im- 
plied in  each  of  its  crises  and  to  move  on  to 
new  greatness. 

Can  we  do  that  again?  Can  our  loss  of  con- 
fidence be  turned  into  the  recovery  of  confi- 
dence of  which  I  have  sp>oken  today?  Those 
are  my  questions   You  have  the  answers 


MINORITY"  CONTRACTORS 
ASSISTANCE  PROJECT.  INC. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  Con- 
gress frequently  has  an  opportunity  to 
make  deci.<5ions  on  programs  designed  to 
help  provide  employment  and  solve  so- 
cial and  economic  problems  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

Many  times  these  programs  are  elabo- 
rate and  expensive,  and  all  too  often 
they  involve  the  Government  "handing 
out"  assistance  in  the  form  of  a  give- 
away of  one  kind  or  another.  Just  as 
frequently,  these  programs  do  not  ac- 
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complish  the  goals  they  are  supposed  to 
accomplish. 

However.  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  a  new  program  called  the  Mi- 
nority Contractors  Assistance  Project, 
Inc..  that  is  getting  underway  nation- 
wide to  provide  financial  aid,  through 
loans,  to  minority  construction  con- 
tractors. 

This  program  is  especially  meritorious 
because  it  is  a  demonstration  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  at  its  best.  It  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  private  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  taking  positive  ac- 
tion to  help  itself,  particularly  in  an  area 
where  such  assistance  is  most  needed. 
The  program  is  especially  meaningful  in 
that  it  creates  new  opportunities  for 
greater  minority  participation  in  the 
Nation's  building  and  construction  in- 
dustry. 

The  program  gives  incentives  toward 
self-help.  It  increases  incomes,  creates 
jobs,  and  expand.s  productivity.  That 
after  all  is  the  essence  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  That,  in  the  final  analysis, 
is  what  will  be  required  to  alleviate  most 
of  the  social  and  economic  problems  that 
have  plagued  our  society  for  too  long 
now. 

The  first  loan  in  the  South  under  the 
new  project  was  made  recently  to  a 
contractor  in  Atlanta,  one  of  the  five 
cities  selected  by  MCAP  as  a  regional 
center  for  the  program. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  news  article  about  the  Atlanta 
loan  and  an  editorial  column  from  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  which  explain  the  new 
project  in  detail  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
I  From   the  Georgia  Business   News,   May  8, 

1972) 
To    Minority    Contractor:    Atlanta    Bank 

Grants  F^st  Loan  Under  New  Program 

First  National  Bank  of  Atlanta  recently 
made  the  first  loan  In  the  South  under  a 
unique  new  national  loan  program  for  mi- 
nority construction  contractors. 

The  Si 3. 000  loan  was  made  to  Walter  Hard- 
wlck  of  Hardttick  Tile  Contractors  for  work- 
ing capital  for  the  ceramic  tile  subcontract 
for  El  Pomar  Trace,  a  394-unit  apartment 
development  in  Doravllle. 

The  loan  Is  part  of  a  national  financial 
assistance  program  Instituted  by  the  Minor- 
ity Contractors  Assistance  Project,  Inc. 
I  MCAP),  headquartered  In  Washington,  DC. 

MCAP.  which  currently  has  working  agree- 
ments with  half  a  dozen  banks  across  the 
country  selected  First  National  Bank  as  the 
financing  Irstitutlon  for  this  region.  It  has 
given  the  bank  a  $250,000  letter  of  credit 
against  v.hlch  loans  will  be  made  to  Atlanta 
minority  contractors. 

Applications  for  such  loans  are  processed 
first  by  the  Atlanta  Associated  Contractors 
and  Trades  Council  (AACTC) ,  which  operates 
a  program  of  technical  and  other  assistance 
for  minority  contractors  under  grants  from 
MCAP  and  the  Atlanta  Model  Cities  Agency. 

First  National  Bank  Chairman  Edward  D. 
Smith,  said,  "'The  growth  and  development 
of  Atlanta's  minority  businesses  benefit  the 
general  economy  of  the  area.  We  are  there- 
fore pleased  to  participate  in  this  program 
to  make  working  capital  available  to  mlnor- 
Itv  builders." 


According  to  R.  A.  Banks,  President  of 
AACTC,  the  $250,000  letter  of  credit  should 
help  finance  several  million  dollars  In  con- 
struction. Working  capital  needs  usually 
amount  to  only  about  10  to  30  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  Job,  he  explained,  and  the 
letter  of  credit  can  be  used  over  and  over 
again  as   loans  are  made  and  paid  back. 

MCAP  President  Dickie  S.  Carter  said.  "At- 
lanta has  all  the  Ingredients,  Including  the 
rapid  transit  project,  needed  for  meaningful 
development  of  the  minority  construction 
sector.  The  action  of  FHrst  National  Bank 
provides  responsive  leadership  from  the  bank- 
ing community.  This  Initiative,  together  with 
the  technical  assistance  of  AACTC  and  other 
support  from  the  community  could  enable 
Atlanta's  minority  contractors  to  set  the  pace 
for  the  nation." 

[Prom  the  Atlanta  Journal.  May  3,  19721 

MCAP  Has  a  Souttion 

(By  John  Crown) 

What  with  omnipresent  federal  controls — 
even  during  a  Republican  administration — 
on  industry  and  the  Individual,  there  are 
those  who  question  the  existence  of  a  free 
enterprise  system. 

Over  the  years  big  government  has  gotten 
steadily  bigger.  Its  Influence  and  its  clout, 
have  become  more  and  more  pervasive.  And 
thus  we  have  reached  the  natural  tendency 
to  look  to  Washington  for  all  manner  of 
help  and  succor. 

The  supplicating  approach  to  the  national 
capital  is  universal.  It  applies  to  the  indi- 
vidual, to  all  echelons  of  government,  to 
both  the  private  and  public  sectors  of  so- 
ciety. While  damning  federal  Interference 
from  one  side  of  the  mouth,  the  other  Is 
used  to  ask  for  federal  assistance. 

It  was  therefore  profoundly  refreshing  to 
see  as.^lstance  asked  and  granted  here  In 
Atlanta  last  week,  assistance  that  has  no 
connection  with  Uncle  Sugar.  It  Is  strictly 
a  private  business  matter.  It  Is  exclusively 
an  act  of  free  economic  enterprise.  It  Is  a 
significant  piece  of  evidence  that  the  private 
sector  can  take  care  of  Its  own  when  it  has 
the  mind  and  the  will  to  do  so. 

The  occasion  was  the  first  loan  made  In 
the  South  under  a  national  program  spon- 
sored by  the  Minority  Contractors  Assistance 
Project.  Inc.  (MCAP). 

The  applicant  for  a  working  capital  loan 
was  Walter  Hardwlck,  a  tile  contractor.  The 
lender  was  the  First  National  Bank  of  At- 
lanta, one  of  half  a  dozen  banks  In  the  na- 
tion MCAP  has  selected  as  financing  insti- 
tutions. 

MCAP's  loan  program  is  made  possible 
through  $2  million  borrowed  from  five  of 
the  nation's  largest  life  insurance  com- 
panies— Metropolitan,  Prudential,  Equitable, 
New  York  Life  and  Aetna.  With  that  sum  as 
the  base,  MCAP  then  Issues  a  letter  of  credit 
to  the  banks  It  selects. 

First  National  here,  for  example,  has  been 
given  a  letter  of  credit  amounting  to  $250,000. 
Since  capital  needs  amount  to  only  10  or  20 
percent  of  the  cost  of  a  Job.  the  local  fund 
should  be  sufficient  to  handle  a  great  many 
minority  contracting  projects.  Moreover,  as 
the  loans  arc  repaid  Ihe  fund  Is  replenished 
for  additional  loans. 

Local  applications  for  the  loans  should  be 
made,  not  to  the  First  National  Bank  Itself, 
but  to  the  Atlanta  Associated  Contractors 
and  Trades  Council  (AACTC). 

This  sort  of  approach  makes  a  great  deal 
of  sense  and  lends  credibility  to  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

For  our  society  to  flourish  there  can  be  no 
racial  or  other  arbitrary  and  artificial  bound- 
aries restricting  economic  enterprise.  The 
varied  fields  must  be  open  to  all  who  have 
the  Initiative  and  the  know-how. 

But  from  a  realistic  viewpoint,  there  are 


any  number  of  odds  confronting  a  great 
many  men  who  might  have  the  Initiative 
and  know-how.  Getting  the  financial  back- 
ing Is  one  of  the  most  obvious  of  those  odds. 

Yet  to  seek  help  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment— which  is  the  natural  tendency — is 
self-defeating  Insofar  as  perpetuating  the 
free  enterprise  system  Is  concerned. 

And  any  financial  institution  which  is  ap- 
proached cold  must  bear  a  responsibility  to 
its  stockholders  and  to  the  regulations  which 
restrict  it  insofar  as  what  can  be  risked  Is 
concerned. 

Thus  the  MCAP  program  is  the  logical 
answer.  The  base  fund  comes  from  insur- 
ance companies  representing  free  enterprise. 
The  lending  Is  done  by  banks  representing 
free  enterprise.  The  loans  are  initially  proc- 
essed by  the  AACTC  which  represents  free 
enterprise. 

And  the  applicant  is  a  man  seeking  to  pull 
himself  up  by  his  own  bootstraps  through 
the   free   enterprise   system. 

If  free  enterprise  is  going  to  survive  In  this 
age  of  ever-tighter  governmental  restric- 
tions. It  is  going  to  do  so  only  by  a  bold 
assumption  of  responsibility. 

The  easy  course  is  to  automatically  look  to 
Uncle  Sugar  for  a  way  out.  But  that  course 
will  inevitably  lead  to  the  one-way  exit  for 
the  free  enterprise  system. 


OIL    IMPORT    CARGO    PREFERENCE 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
13  and  yesterday.  June  29.  I  placed  in 
the  CoNCREssioN.'\L  Record  correspond- 
ence and  supporting  memoranda  which 
expres.sed  opposition  to  section  3  of  the 
bill,  H.R.  13324,  now  pending  on  the  Sen- 
ate Calendar  of  business — Order  No. 
80. 

Section  3  of  H.R.  13324  would  require 
that  at  least  50  percent  of  imported  oil, 
not  including  residual  and  No.  2  fuel 
oil.  be  carried  on  higher  costing  U.S. 
flag  tankers.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin' 
and  I  filed  separate  views  opposing  this 
provision  and  characterizing  It  as  "an 
anticonsumer  measure." 

Mr.  President,  by  letter  dated  June  16. 
I  wrote  to  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Consumer  Affairs,  Mrs. 
Virginia  H.  Knauer.  callinfT  her  attention 
to  this  oil  import  cargo  preference 
amendment,  and  I  now  have  received  her 
reply  dated  June  28.  I  therefore  a.?k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  my  letter  to  Mrs.  Knauer  and 
her  reply.  I  invite  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  Senators  to  the  following  con- 
cluding statement  in  Mrs.  Knauer's  let- 
ter: 

For  these  reasons,  I  agree  with  your  char- 
acterization of  the  oil  Import  cargo  prefer- 
ence amendment  as  an  anti-consumer  meas- 
ure, and  strongly  oppose  Its  enactment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

June  16. 1972. 
Mrs.  Virginia  H.  Knaufr, 
Special  Assistant  to  ihe  President  for  Con- 
sumer   Affairs,   Executive   Office   of   the 
President.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  Knauer:  The  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce  recently  reported  the  bill.  H.R. 
13324,  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1973  for  certain  maritime  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Committee  amended  the  bill  by  In- 
serting a  new  section  3,  the  effect  of  which 
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would  require  that  at  least  50%  of  oil  Im- 
ported on  a  quota  basis,  allocations  or  li- 
censes, other  than  residual  fuel  oil  to  be 
used  as  fuel  and  No.  2  fuel  oil.  be  carried  on 
higher-costing  U.S.  Rag  tanker  vessels.  I  and 
several  of  my  colleagues  opposed  this  amend- 
ment m  Committee.  When  the  bill  was  re- 
ported. Senator  Griffin  and  I  filed  Separate 
Views  expressing  our  concern  that  this  oil 
import  cargo  preference  amendment  consti- 
tuted a  blow  against  the  consumers  of  our 
country  Inasmuch  as  it  Is  bound  to  Increase 
the  price  for  oil  products  and  for  fuel  to  gen- 
erate electric  power  for  consumers,  especially 
In  the  New  England  and  the  upper  Midwest 
regions. 

I  also  consider  it  highly  Inappropriate  to 
legislate  In  this  fashion  by  attaching  such  a 
far-reaching  substantive  amendment  to  an 
authorization  measure  which  Is  needed  if  the 
appropriation  process  is  to  proceed  forward 
in  a  timely  fashion. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  bill,  H.R 
13324.  and  the  report  accompanying  It  (92- 
841 1 .  You  will  note  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Committee's  report  is  spent  in 
trying  to  justify  this  amendment  and  to 
demonstrate  that  there  will  be  no  cost  to 
consumers  (e.g.,  see  pages  26-32) . 

In  view  of  your  position  as  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs.  I 
would  appreciate  receiving  your  comments 
concerning  the  potential  Impact  upon  the 
consumers  of  this  oil  Import  cargo  preference 
amendment.  Since  the  bill  Is  presently  pend- 
ing on  the  Senate  Calendar  and  may  be 
brought  up  within  the  near  future  for  de- 
bate. I  would  appreciate  an  early  response 
from  you  on  my  Inquiry. 

Thank  you  and  with  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

NoRRis  Cotton. 

U.S.  Senator, 

Office  of  Consumer  Affairs. 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  28,  1972. 
Hon.  NoRRis  Cotton, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington.  DC. 

Bz.KR  Senator  Cotton:  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  June  16.  1972.  requesting  m^' 
comments  concerning  the  oil  import  cargo 
preference  amendment  to  H.R.  13324. 

As  you  know,  this  amendment  would  re- 
quire "that  at  least  fifty  percent  of  all  oil  im- 
ported under  the  quota  system,  excluding 
residual  fuel  oil  and  No.  2  home  heating  oil. 
be  transported  U\  American  flag  tankers.  The 
objective  of  this  amendment,  to  develop  and 
maintain  a  healthy  U.S.  tanker  fleet,  is  a 
laudable  one  with  which  I  fully  concur.  I 
believe,  however,  that  the  President's  Mari- 
time Program — rather  than  the  oil  Import 
quota  system — is  the  appropriate  vehicle  for 
achieving  this  goal. 

While  I  am  not  expert  In  the  workings  of 
the  International  oil  market.  I  am  convinced 
that  passage  of  the  proposed  cargo  prefer- 
ence amendment  would  not  be  In  the  best 
Interests  of  consumers.  Notwithstanding  the 
contentions  of  Its  sponsors.  I  believe  that 
this  measure  would  almost  certainly  lead 
eventually  to  a  slgniflcant  Increase  In  the 
retail  price  of  many  oil  products. 

In  addition.  It  could  very  well  contribute 
to  the  further  erosion  of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  smaller  Independent  refiners 
who  currently  play  a  vital  competitive  role 
In  the  gasoline  and  oil  products  markets. 

Finally.  It  sets  a  dangerous  precedent  by 
extending  the  cargo  preference  concept  to 
the  private  sector— thus  Inviting  reprisals  by 
foreign  nations  and  possibly  stimulating  a 
"shipping  war"  which  could  easily  lead  to 
the  widespread  adoption  of  cargo  reservation 
measures  covering  a  variety  of  bulk  cargoes. 
For  the  consumer,  this  would  mean  the  esca- 
lation in  consumer  prices  which  Inevitably 
accompanies  the  Imposition  of  such  trade 
restrictions. 


For  these  reasons.  I  agree  with  your  char- 
acterization of  the  oil  Import  cargo  prefer- 
ence amendment  as  an  anti-consumer  meas- 
ure, and  strongly  oppose  its  enactment. 
Sincerely. 

Virginia  H.  Knauer, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President 

for  Consumer  Affairs. 


VOLUNTEERS    IN    PROBATION 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  in  a  sys- 
tem where  two-thirds  of  all  offenders  are 
imder  probation  or  parole  supervision, 
and  the  average  ca.seload  of  a  probation 
oflacer  is  90  or  more,  you  can  \-isualize 
the  lack  of  personal  attention  these  of- 
fenders receive. 

Community  involvement  in  this  area, 
to  me,  would  be  the  ideal  curative  for 
copmg  witli  anxious,  fearful,  frustrated 
individuals  adjusting  back  into  society. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S  3185.  the  Federal 
Corrections  Reorganization  Act.  I  am 
constantly  looking  for  innovative  proba- 
tion-parole programs  geared  toward  re- 
habilitating the  ex-offender. 

In  Portland.  Oreg..  an  extremely  dedi- 
cated and  effective  group,  the  Volunteers 
in  Probation,  has  captured  the  commu- 
nity spirit  in  working  with  53  women 
on  a  one-to-one  basis. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  ai:i  article  from  the  Federation 
of  Republican  Women,  describing  the 
Volimteers  in  Probation  program,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Second  Chance 

Take  one  former  Republican  State  Repre- 
sentative turned  Judge,  one  officer  In  the 
Oregon  Federation  of  Republican  Women,  30 
volunteers,  and  53  young  women  on  proba- 
tion for  drugs,  forgery,  robbery,  burglary, 
sale  of  narcotics,  and  being  accessories  to 
crime— what  you  have  is  Volunteers  In  Pro- 
bation In  Portland,  Oregon,  the  only  women's 
felony  program  of  its  kind  in  the  country 
today. 

Through  this  program  girls  between  the 
ages  of  19  and  26,  first-time  offenders  who 
are  considered  by  the  courts  to  be  subject 
to  rehabilitation,  find  a  friend  who  Is  willing 
to  listen,  to  encourage  when  the  going  gets 
rough,  assist  with  Job  hunting,  budgeting, 
and  grooming,  and  to  help  learn  how  to  live 
a  different  life. 

Judge  Robert  E.  Jones  started  the  program 
nine  months  ago,  developed  it,  and  con- 
tinues to  supervise  It.  The  VIP's  hold  month- 
ly meetings  In  his  home  to  exchange  Ideas 
and  experiences. 

"His  time,  energy,  and  experience  are  in- 
valuable to  us,"  says  Margaret  (Mrs.  Don  K.) 
McMurdie,  first  woman  in  the  program  and 
its  coordinator.  Margaret  Is  currently  Pro- 
tocol Chairman  of  the  Oregon  FRW,  has  pre- 
viously served  as  chairman  of  Program,  Mem- 
bership, and  Bylaws,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Federation  before 
moving  to  Oregon  elcht  year.=  ago. 

Judge  Jones  asked  Margaret  to  recruit  the 
women  volunteers  for  the  program,  and  she 
did.  According  to  her.  "95  percent  Of  the 
women  involved  are  active  Republican  wom- 
en. Several  are  from  the  local  clubs  of  the 
Federation." 

In  a  May  8  article  in  the  Oregon  Journal. 
Judge  Jones  was  quoted  as  saying:  "These 
women  have  shown  dedication  beyond  any- 
thing I  have  ever  seen  in  the  field  of  correc- 
tions. .  .  .  They  have  broken  through  so  many 
agency  barriers  without  any  special  train- 
ing, fhev  have  helped   the  girls  find   Jobs 


and  apartments,  get  medical  and  dental  at- 
tention, enroll  in  classes  or  vocational  train- 
ing." 

The  program  has  two  big  advantages.  Be- 
cause it  is  available,  many  young  women 
who  would  have  had  to  serve  a  Jail  term  are 
now  able  to  be  released  on  probation  ( average 
probation  Is  three  years).  In  addition,  these 
girls  receive  far  more  individual  attention 
than  they  normally  would,  since  the  average 
case  load  for  a  professional  probation  officer 
is  90, 

"Our  primary  purpose  Is  to  try  and  see  that 
they  don't  get  Into  trouble  agailn,"  Margaret 
.says.  "Sometimes  they  Just  need  that  extra 
little  push  or  help.  When  the  girls  see  that 
their  volunteers  want  them  to  succeed,  they 
try  harder." 


J.  BERNARD  BRADSHAW 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday 
of  this  week  the  Federal  Government  is 
losing  one  of  its  most  dedicated  ofBcers, 
J.  Bernard  Bradshaw,  who  has  contrib- 
uted much  to  his  Government, 

During  32  years  of  service  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Mr.  Bradshaw  has 
been  involved  with  more  than  7,500 
aliens  who  were  the  subject  of  deporta- 
tion, exclusion,  and  other  types  of  cases 
brought  by  the  Government  under  our 
immigration  and  naturalization  laws. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  was  appointed  a  spe- 
cial inspector  with  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization    Service    in    1940.    From 

1960  until  his  retirement.  Mr.  Bradshaw 
has  been  senior  attorney  on  the  Board 
of  Immigration  Appeals.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  the  district  and  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Many  precedent  opinions, 
written  by  Mr.  Bradshaw,  were  published 
in  the  13  volumes  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  administration's  deci- 
sions. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  received  the  honor  of 
being  selected  for  the  Attorney  General's 
Sustained  Performance  and  Meritorious 
Award  in  1965  and  served  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Arlington  Civic  Federation  from 
1965  to  1972.  He  was  president  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Recreation  Associa- 
tion. 1965-66. 

A  native  of  Richmond,  Va.,  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  that  city.  He  received  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  from  'Wharton  School  of 
Commerce  and  Finance,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  did  graduate  work  in 
the  field  of  government  at  George  Wash- 
ington University  and  received  a  J.D. 
andLL.B. 

He  has  always  been  extremely  active 
in  ci\1c  work.  He  is  a  past  president  and 
a  charter  member  of  the  Washington 
cnapter  of  the  Leukemia  Society,  Inc., 
and  organized  its  first  fund  drive  in  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  area.  Mr. 
Bradshaw  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  School  Improve- 
ment of  Arlington  County;  president  of 
Arlington   County   Council   PTA's   from 

1961  to  1963:  assistant  district  director  of 
the  Virginia  Congre.ss  PTA  from  1964  to 
1965:  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  100 
for  Arlington  County;  a  member  of  Sub- 
committee for  Federal  Land  Use,  the 
Arlington  Planning  Commission 

This    Friday,    June    30.    the    many 
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friends  of  Mr  Bradshaw  will  gather  at  a 
luncheon  to  honor  him  for  his  years  of 
service  to  his  country. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Bradshaw  on  his 
long  and  valuable  service  to  the  Govern- 
ment. He  has  been  a  diligent  sei-vant  and 
a  good  citizen. 


SER  JOBS  FOR  PROGRESS— A  SUC- 
CESSFLTL  PROGR.AM  TO  HELP  THE 
SPANISH-SPEAKING    POPULATION 

Mr.  TO\\'ER  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been,  and  will  again  .soon  be.  debating 
issues  concerning  various  ways  to  assist 
the  poor  in  meeting  iheir  social  and  eco- 
nomic needs.  Therefore.  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  me  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  this  body  the  background  of  Opera- 
tion SER,  Jobs  for  Progress,  Inc. 

This  program  is  now  entering  its  sixth 
year  of  activity.  It  was  formed  in  1966 
to  meet  the  economic  and  social  needs  of 
the  Spanish-speaking  population.  In  its 
short  history  Operation  SER  has  proved 
to  be  very  successful — certainly  the  most 
successful  manpower  training  program 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government  that 
is  geared  to  the  specific  needs  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  American. 

Recently  SER  held  their  annual  con- 
ference in  Washington.  D.C.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  with  the  Texas  dele- 
gation attending  that  meeting.  I  was 
aware  of  their  past  efforts  and  was 
uniquely  impressed  by  their  dedication 
and  sense  of  individual  pride.  This  sense 
of  pride  is  tran.slated  into  their  strong 
belief  that  given  the  proper  opportunities 
and  training  the  Spanish-speaking 
American  will  totally  reject  the  welfare 
handout  and  instead  become  a  very  im- 
portant contributing  factor  to  our  econ- 
omy. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  take 
on  the  challenge  of  helping  to  eliminate 
the  vestiges  of  poverty,  then  it  must  in- 
vest in  programs  like  SER.  Manpower 
training  and  incentives  to  broaden  job 
opportunities  is  the  way  to  achieve  this 
national  goal.  SER's  involvement  in  mi- 
nority busine.ss  enterprise  is  another 
type  of  effort  that  I  have  encouraged  as 
the  ranking  member  on  the  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee. 
The  Spamsh-speakmg  American  rejects 
the  welfare  handout.  That  is  not  the  way 
to  meet  the  needs  of  this  segment  of  the 
population.  The  tremendous  sense  of  in- 
dividual pride  and  dignity  has  not  and 
will  not  allow  the  welfare  handout  to 
become  part  of  their  culture. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said.  I  was 
ver>'  much  impressed  by  SER's  leader- 
ship capability,  track  record  and  their 
potential.  For  instance,  they  have  al- 
ready placed  more  than  15,000  people 
in  skilled  jobs  that  would  not  have  been 
available  without  the  corporation's  train- 
ing program.  In  addition,  SER  has 
branched  out  and  is  now  involved  m  vo- 
cational education  programs  and  educa- 
tional talent  .search  efforts  that  will  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  Spanish-speaking 
people  to  continue  tiieir  education  past 
the  postsecondary  level.  In  their  man- 
power programs.  SER  trainees  have  been 
placed  in  jobs  averaging  $2.49  an  hour 
as  a  starting  salary.  Well  above  the  min- 
imum wage  of  $1.60,  this  statistic  is  in- 


dicative of  the  type  of  job  skills  that  are 
provided  by  the  program. 

In  my  State  of  Texas,  Operation  SER 
has  nine  ongoing  programs  in  cities  all 
across  the  State.  Two  more  programs  in 
Galveston  and  Lubbock  are  in  the  plan- 
ning stages.  These  programs  are  provid- 
ing needed  services  to  the  Mexican- 
American  community  in  terms  of  open- 
ing new  avenues  for  economic  and  social 
betterment. 

Mr.  President,  this  type  of  program 
gives  us  hope  that  Government  can  actu- 
ally provide  incentives  so  that  the  na- 
tional goal  of  eliminating  poverty  can 
be  some  day  achieved.  I  applaud  the  ac- 
complishments of  Operation  SER  and 
encourage  them  to  continue  their  efforts. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Ricardo  Zazueta,  SER's  na- 
tional director,  to  me,  and  a  brief  synop- 
sis of  their  program  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows ; 

Jobs  for  Progress,  Inc., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  June  5, 1972. 
Hon.  John  Tower, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  Thank  you  lor  your  support 
and  deep  understanding  of  the  problems  our 
Spanish-speaking  Americans  face  with  the 
highest  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment rate  In  the  nation  today.  With  your 
help  and  support,  the  SER  Program  will  con- 
tinue to  give  the  opportunities  and  benefits 
of  self-determination  to  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing people  throughout  the  nation. 

Inequity  cannot  be  altered  by  words,  good 
faith  or  Christianity  alone!  We  need  Job  op- 
portunities and  training  made  available  with 
programs  such  as  SER — with  concrete  assur- 
ance given  to  the  Spanish -speaking  that  we 
will  t)e  included  in  equal  and  proportionate 
numbers — and  that  our  population  will  be 
represented  in  all  walks  of  life. 

We  continue  to  be  funded  on  a  year-to-year 
bEisis,  but  hopefully,  we  will  be  included  in 
the  manpower  legislation  which  will  make  us 
a  more  stable  and  viable  organization. 

Thanks  again  for  your  Interest  and  support 
of  SER,  the  major  manpower  delivery  system 
for  the  Spanish-speaking. 
Sinceramente, 

Ricardo  Zazueta, 
National  Director. 

Operation  SER 

Operation  SER  was  formed  as  a  response  to 
the  needs  of  a  major  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
can population,  the  Mexican-Americans.  Ap- 
proximately 10  million  Mexican  Americans 
reside  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
United  States,  approximately  250,000  of  which 
are  living  in  Houston.  Due  to  a  dropout  rate 
of  approximately  85%  from  the  Houston 
-schools,  unemployment  Is  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems. 

In  June,  1966,  this  problem  was  assumed  by 
two  national  organizations,  LtTLAC  (League 
of  United  Latin  American  Citizens),  and  the 
American  G.I.  Forum.  They  Joined  to  form 
Jobs  for  Progress,  Inc.,  and  set  as  their  goal 
the  elimination  of  poverty  in  the  Southwest 
through  a  program  designed  for  blcultural 
and  bilingual  needs.  The  large-scale  program 
to  tap  the  resources  of  the  Spanish  speaking 
com^munity  was  given  the  name  "Operation 
SER."  SER,  the  Spanish  verb  for  "to  be"  Is 
used  as  an  acronym  for  "Service.  Employ- 
ment, and  Redevelopment,"  and  the  organi- 
zation Is  more  than  living  up  to  Its  name. 

SERVING  THE  COMMUNITT 

The  basic  thrust  of  the  SER  activities  Is 
to  assist  the  disadvantaged — to  Improve  the 


quality  of  their  lives,  primarily  through  man- 
power  and  related  programs  designed  to  up- 
grade  educational  and  vocational  skills,  and 
to  open  career  opportunities  in  employment. 
All  individuals  who  come  to  SER  seeking 
employment  or  upgrading  in  their  skill  are 
thoroughly  Interviewed.  A  detailed  descrip. 
tion  of  their  background  is  put  on  file.  After 
their  experience,  ability,  and  attitude  are  as- 
sessed, they  either  enter  education  classes, 
pre-Job  orientation  vocational  training,  or 
go  directly  to  a  Job.  Through  analysis  and 
Interview,  each  individual  receives  the  maxi- 
mum opportunity  for  success.  We  motivate, 
educate,  train  and  equip  these  individuals 
with  the  tools  for  full  productive  employ- 
ment. 

SERVING    BfSINESS    A.N'D    INDUSTRY 

Since  discrimination  in  minority  hiring 
does  serious  economic  and  .social  harm  to 
the  entire  community.  SER  also  serves  busi- 
ness and  ir.dustry  while  reaching  its  goal 
of  placing  Spanish  speaking  Americans  ia 
non-traditional  employment.  SER  is  a  direct 
and  highly  functional  "link  to  a  vast  reservoir 
of  talent  and  service:  its  highly  competent 
staff  Is  experienced  In  recruiting,  txuinlag, 
and  evaluating  the  abilities  of  prospective 
employees  for  the  "world  of  work."  Also,  in- 
dividual guidance  and  counseling  services  aa 
necessary  after  placement  will  be  of  assist- 
ance In  the  development  of  responsible 
workers. 

On  the  Job  Training  is  another  way  by 
which  both  employer  and  employee  benefit. 
It  is  a  means  of  gaining  e.xperience  while 
learning  a  specific  skill.  All  or  part  of  the 
training  costs  are  absorlsed  by  Oneratlon 
SER. 

Any  firm  wljhlng  to  participate  with  SER 
regarding  a  Job  opening  or  a  training  oppor- 
tunity should  contact  the  Job  placement 
specialists  at  the  SER  Skills  Bank.  Operation 
SER  is  a  non-profit  making  organization 
funded  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Its 
services  are  entirely  free  of  charge. 

A    UNIQUE    APPRO.\CH 

Operation  SER  has  set  an  exemplary  record 
of  progress  In  the  fields  of  manpower  and 
Oia  the  Job  Training  program  administration 
In  eight  states  throughout  the  southwest  and 
midwest.  Operation  SER  is  a  truly  unique 
manpower  program  In  that  the  effects  of 
being  blcultural  and  bilingual,  which  block 
advancement  through  other  channels,  can  be 
reversed  into  an  asset  by  their  specialized 
treatment. 

SER  is  one  of  the  most  significant  efforts  at 
comprehensive  Job  training  and  placement 
that  has  emerged  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  .^ct.  The  program 
has  successfully  found  Jobs  for  more  than 
15,000  Mexican-Amertca;is  in  its  six  years  of 
existence. 


SOURCES   OF  LEAD   POISONING 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  latest 
coimt  by  the  Federal  Government  tells 
us  that  at  least  400.000  children  are 
poisoned  by  lead  each  year.  The  number 
may  be  higher,  because  only  a  few  of 
those  poisoned  are  ever  treated  by  physi- 
cians. The  most  recent  statistics  reveal 
that  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent — 
or  about  16,000  children  are  actually 
treated. 

If  a  child  is  properly  diagnosed  before 
the  onset  of  serious  ill  effects,  he  can 
be  helped  with  potent  chemical  com- 
pounds. Unfortunately,  most  cases  are 
not  seen  until  it  is  too  late.  In  such  cases, 
death  can  result  or,  if  the  child  survives, 
he  may  be  left  with  mental  retardation, 
convulsive  disorders,  cerebral  palsy,  or 
blindness.  And  if  the  child  is  not  killed 
or  mentally  retarded,  he  may  still  suffer 
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enough  brain  damage  to  cause  beha\ior 
problems,  and  make  him  slow  in  school. 
While  we  do  not  know  all  the  sources 
of  dangerous  lead,  we  have  identified  cer- 
tain significant  hazards  such  as  lead- 
based  paint,  gasoline,  and  old  lead  water 
pipes. 

We  also  know  that  most  of  the  danger- 
ous lead  concentrations  are  in  urban 
areas.  From  available  evidence,  it  is 
believed  that  the  city  of  Newark,  N.J., 
is  one  of  the  worst  environments  in  the 
Nation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  im- 
minent dangers  of  lead.  Children  in 
Newark  and  other  urban  complexes  are 
exposed  to  high  concentrations  of  lead 
and  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  many 
are  close  to  the  safety  threshold  where 
additional  lead  concentration  may  prove 
dangerous. 

That  is  why  I  am  deeply  distressed  to 
learn  that  certain  products  available  to 
consumers  in  urban  areas  pose  a  threat 
in  an  already  precarious  environmental 
situation. 

One  product  is  toothpaste.  Most  tooth- 
paste is  packaged  in  metallic  contain- 
ers—and some  toothpaste  tubes  contain 
lead.  The  amount  varies  depending  on 
the  manufacturer,  but  a  few  brands  have 
been  found  with  lead  as  high  as  5  per- 
cent in  the  package  Apparently,  the  lead 
gets  into  the  toothpaste  and  consequent- 
ly into  the  bodies  of  those  who  use  the 
product.  The  amount  of  ingestion  v,-ill 
depend  on  how  the  product  is  used,  how 
much  lead  is  in  the  container,  and  how 
old  the  container  may  be. 

Another  product  that  presents  a  haz- 
ard in  urbaii  areas  is  canned  evaporated 
milk.  High  lead  concentrations  have 
been  found  in  evaporated  milk  and  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
proof,  I  am  informed,  that  the  lead  comes 
from  the  cans  in  which  the  milk  is  pre- 
served. 

I  am  advised  that  in  both  cases  the 
respective  manufacturers  are  attempting 
to  find  alternative  containers  for  their 
products.  In  the  case  of  one  toothpaste 
product,  the  manufacturer  has  already 
converted  to  another  packing  material, 
and  I  understand  some  progress  is  being 
made  in  the  milk  industry. 

Nonetheless,  while  these  efforts  are 
noteworthy  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
American  consumer,  it  does  not  solve  the 
problem  that  is  still  posed  by  products 
remaining  on  the  shelves  of  grocery 
stores.  These  may  remain  available  for  3 
or  6  months,  or  perhaps  longer. 

I  am  told  that  the  danger  for  most 
consumers  is  slight.  However,  the  same 
cannot  be  said  for  the  urban  child.  Ad- 
ditional lead  exposure  for  a  city  child 
mav  make  the  difference — and  this  is 
especially  so  when  the  diet  of  an  infant 
is  based  largely  on  evaporated  milk.  We 
do  know  that  it  is  the  youngest  children 
who  eat  paint  chips  that  contain  high 
lead  concentrations  in  the  inner  city. 

Dangerous  products  containing  lead 
must  be  withdrawn  from  the  urban  mar- 
ketplace as  a  minimum  first  step — and  I 
have  urged  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration to  take  this  action.  The  removal 
of  products  containing  high  lead  levels 
can  be  accomplished  quickly  and  I  am 
sure  that  manufacturers,  recognizing  the 
dangers,  will  want  to  cooperate  in  this 
endeavor. 


THE  SACB;  SOME  CITIZENS'  VIEWS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
debate  concerning  the  continuation  of 
the  existence  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  has  stirred  much  interest 
throughout  the  countr\'.  Some  citizens, 
especially  those  who  have  lived  through 
the  cold  war  and  who  remember  the 
fears  of  communism  that  existed  during 
the  post-World  War  H  period,  believe 
the  demi.se  of  the  S.ACB  would  mean  a 
threat  to  their  security  and  the  security 
of  the  countrj-.  However,  many  other 
citizens  are  aware  that  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  is  a  do-nothing 
board  which  has  been  using  a  sizable 
amount  of  the  taxpayers'  money  without 
anv  com.pensating  benefits  to  the  coun- 
try'', and  that  if  it  did  carry  out  the 
activities  envisioned  by  the  Board,  those 
activities  would  be  unconstitutional,  as 
has  been  made  clear  on  several  occasions 
bv  rulings  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

To  illastrate  that  many  ordinary  citi- 
zens throughout  the  land  are  aware  of 
the  constitutional  issues  and  economic 
waste  involved.  I  request  permission  to 
insert  into  the  Record  excerpts  from 
some  of  the  numerous,  recent  letters  and 
telegrams  on  this  subject  which  have 
come  to  me  and  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers.  Although  I  have 
omitted  names,  these  communications 
are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Winston-Salem,  N.C, 

June  17,  1972. 

The  nation  owes  you  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  leading  the  fight  to  eliminate  the  so- 
called  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 
The  chief  significance  of  the  Senate's  action. 
It  seems  to  me.  Is  that  at  last  the  fears 
originating  in  the  McCarthy  era  have  mod- 
erated to  the  extent  that  problems  of  sub- 
version can  be  examined  objectively. 

But  the  financial  side  of  your  action  Is 
also  worthy  of  applause.  A  half  million  dol- 
lars mav  represent  only  a  few  seconds  in 
the  dally  ticking  off  of  excessive  spending, 
but  it  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  wise 
and  courageous  action  can  accomplish. 

Basking  Ridge.  N.J-. 

June  24.  1972. 
I  support  you  In  every  effort  to  abolish 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board.  We 
decry  the  controls  the  USSR,  exerts  on 
its  citizens  but  It  seems  to  me  we  copy  them. 
Furthermore  I  am  alarmed  at  the  efforts  of 
the  Executive  branch  of  my  government  to 
assume  control  of  matters  specifically  stated 
in  the  Constitution  are  the  responsibilities 
of  Congress:  for  example,  Executive  Order 
11605.  I  have  lived  through  the  "McCarthy 
Era"  so  I  speak  with  some  experience. 

Monroe,  N.C. 

June  19. 1972. 
I  would  like  to  commend  you  on  your  ac- 
tion on  the  15th  of  June  when  your  amend- 
ment to  kUl  the  SACB  was  passed.  As  a 
political  science  student  who  has  done  re- 
search on  the  SACB,  I  know  the  uselessne&s 
of  this  board.  It  takes  a  strong  and  true 
patriotic  man  such  as  yourself  ta  stand  up 
and  expose  the  falsehoods  and  misconcep- 
tions concerning  this  board. 

Lynn,  Mass., 

June  16.  1972. 
Orchids  and  Roses  to  you  and  the  other 
Senators  who  erased  that  useless  Subversive 
Act  committee. 


Thomasville.  N.C, 

June  20,  1972. 
My  congratulations  to  you  on  leading  the 
fight  In  the  Senate  which  result«d  in  the 
vote  to  cut  out  all  funding  for  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board.  Without  your 
courageovis  efforts  I  am  afraid  the  Senate 
would  have  extended  the  life  of  this  Ineffec- 
tive, wasteful  and  sometimes  dangerous 
board 

HANSVII.I.E,  Wash., 

June  17,  1972. 
Thanks  lor  your  stand  against  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board.  An  extrav- 
agant   anachronism    of    doubtful    value    at 
any  time. 


Winston-Salem,  N.C, 

June  19.1972. 
I  would  like  to  congratulate  you  upon 
vour  leadership  in  abolishing  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board.  I'm  glad  that  your 
mature  Judgment  prevailed  in  relieving  the 
taxpayers  of  this  burden,  and  perhaps  more 
Importantly,  one  more  step  has  been  taken 
toward  allowing  democracy  more  breathing 
room. 


Danville,  Vk.. 

June  IS,  1972. 
Your  sponsorship  of  the  bill  to  cut  off 
funds  for  the  SACB  and  your  continuing 
advocacv  of  the  rights  of  the  Individual  are 
admirable  and  reflect  all  that  Is  best  In  the 
conservative  tradition. 


Durham.  N.C. 

June  19.  1972. 
Please  keep  up  your  efforts  to  do  away 
with  the  SACB  and  "to  nuUlfy  the  President's 
order  giving  It  powers  of  subpoena,  etc.  As 
a  civil  servant  throughout  the  McCarthy  era 
I  know  the  very  bad  effects  on  morale  and 
efficlencv  that  'these  witch-hunting  activ- 
ities had,  and  the  revival  of  the  SACB  will 
be  the  signal  for  another  such  period.  If  you 
are  on  the  conference  committee  I  hope  you 
win  hold  out  and  persuade  your  colleagues 
to  your  way  of  thinking. 


Columbus.  Ohio. 

June  16.  1972. 
As  an  American  Citizen  and  Taxpayer.  I 
wish  to  commend  you  and  thank  you  for 
your  efforts  In  trying  to  eliminate  or  abolish 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board.  I 
think  that  this  Board  of  "Do  Nothens"  should 
have  been  eliminated  or  abolished  many  years 
ago. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C, 

June  20,  1972. 
I   heartily  congratulate  you   and  Senator 
Proxmire  on  your  efforts  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic  interest   bv  ending  funding  of  the  do- 
nothing  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 

Peekskill,  N.T.. 

May  31,  1972. 
"The" House  of  Representatives  has  recently 
acted  to  revitalize  and  rename  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board.  It  would  be 
more  fitting  to  abolish  the  Board  altogether. 
The  only  "conceivable  purpose  and  result  of 
renewed  activity  by  the  Board  would  be  the 
restriction  of  free  political  and  artistic  ex- 
pression. It  could  lead  us  back  to  a  new  out- 
break of  McCarthylsm. 

I  urge  you  to  act  to  defeat  this  bill  in  the 
Senate. 

Winston -Salem,  N.C. 

June  17.  1972. 
Thank  you  for  your  part  in  abolishing  a 
"do  nothing"    (SACB)    group  from  the  tax- 
payers' payroll. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

June  20.  1972. 
I  have  long  followed,  with  admiration,  your 
unflagging   devotion   to   the    cause    of   civil 
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rights  In  America.  May  I  applaud  with  partic- 
ular enthusiasm  your  successful  effort  to  cut 
off  funds  for  the  "Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board."  At  a  time  when  our  President 
Is  dashing  from  Peking  to  Moscow,  full  of 
laudatory  toasts  for  his  hosts,  the  continua- 
tion of  this  Board  which  you  properly 
described  aa  "an  abomination"  would  seem 
even  more  ludicrous  than  ever. 

DtrRH.\M,  N.C.. 

June  22,  1972. 
The  leadership  you  have  demonstrated 
In  bringing  about  the  abolishment  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  Is  the 
kind  of  leadership  that  we  need  more  of 
from  more  of  our  elected  representatives  on 
all  levels.  As  a  taxpayer  and  a  citizen,  I 
sincerely  thank  you  and  heartily  con- 
gratulate you  on  being  unwilling  to  continue 
to  see  money  appropriated  for  a  do-nothing 
Board. 

DuRANco.  Colo  , 

June  17,  1972. 
I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  your  highly 
critical  comments  concerning  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board.  It  is  encouraging 
to  hear  someone  of  your  stature  speak  In 
such  an  enllKhtened  fashion  concerning  such 
a  worthless  board. 

Ceoer  Grove,  N.J., 

June  25,  1972. 
I  applaud  the  letter  which  appeared  re- 
cently In  the  New  York  Times  concerning 
the  abolition  of  the  Subversive  Control  Board 
which  you  signed  Jointly  with  Senator 
Proxmlre. 

Tryon,  N.C, 
June  26,  1972. 
It  you  have  succeeded  in  removing  from 
the  appropriations  the  $36,000  a  year  salaries, 
that  is  an  achievement,  and  I  heartly  applaud 
your  efforts. 

Dallas,  Tex., 
June  25.  1972. 
This  is  one  agency  that  Is  long  past  due  to 
be    abolished.    We    have    other    means    of 
handling  subversives,  and  this  Is  only  a  gim- 
mick to  rob  the  taxpayers. 


Wynnewood.  Pa., 

June  24,  1972. 
The  SACS  is  a  stench  In  the  nostrils  of 
anyone  fanuUar  with  Its  history,  and  par- 
ticularly a  citizenry  groaning  under  the  bur- 
den of  taxes  which  have  gone  to  thus  far 
perpetuate  it.  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
efforts,  and  pray  that  you  may  prevail. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.. 

June  22.  1972. 
Anent  your  recent  comment  of  SACB,  all 
I  can  say  is  "right  on".  Anything  you  can 
possibly  do  to  get  rid  of  these  fossils  would 
certainly  be  appreciated. 

Winston-Salem.  N.C. 

June  17,  1972. 
The  Senate  vote  last  Thursday  must  be 
gratifying  to  you  as  it  is  to  those  of  your 
constituents  who  feel  the  same  way  about 
the  erosion  of  our  civil  liberties  and  the 
right  to  dissent. 

Rocky  Mount.  N.C, 

May  2,  1972. 
I  heartily  agree  with  your  position  that 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
should  be  abolished.  Certainly  the  question 
of  Its  continued  existence  should  be  de- 
cided by  the  legislative  branch  and  not  by 
the  President. 

East  Orange.  N.J  , 

June  23.  1972. 
Totir  "An  Allen  Creature"  In  the  current 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  hit  the  nail  right 


on  the  head.  Thanks  to  both  you  and  Senator 
Proxmlre  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of 
New  York  Times  readers. 

Almost  silly  to  enlarge  on  your  In-depth 
treatment  of  the  potential  recurrence  to  Joe 
McCarthylsm. 

Durham,  N.C, 

June  25,  1972. 
"Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the  article 
that  you  and  Senator  Proxmlre  had  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  June  23  on  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board.  Your  position, 
I  fee!.  Is  based  on  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Constitution  and  displays  the  healthy 
Jefferson  Ian  respect  for  the  common  sense 
of  our  people  that  the  Pounding  Fathers 
held.  Our  Institutions  are  still,  praise  be, 
secure  enough  to  survive  without  the  services 
of  these  self-styled  saviors  that  have  been 
Imposed  upon  us.  And  as  you  have  shown,  If 
we  depended  upon  them  for  the  protection  of 
our  liberties  we  should  be  In  a  parlous  state 
Indeed,  for  they  have  done  nothing  since 
1950  to  Justify  their  existence.  Keep  up  the 
good  work!" 


CURRENT  U.S.  POPULATION 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  report  that,  According  to  current 
Census  Bureau  approximations,  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States  as  of 
July  1  is  209, 291,174.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  133,192  since  June,  or 
roughly  the  equivalent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Montgomery.  Ala.  It  also 
represents  an  addition  of  1.713,828  since 
July  1  of  last  year,  an  increase  which  is 
more  than  twice  the  population  of  Dallas, 
Tex. 


THE   STRATEGIC   ARMS 
LIMITATION  ACCORDS 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  shortly 
after  we  return  from  our  recess,  we  will 
be  asked  to  act  upon  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Accords.  It  is  vitally  impor- 
tant that  Senators  fully  understand  the 
full  implications  of  these  vitally  impor- 
tant agreements. 

I  believe  that  certain  aspects  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  Bahrain  Agreement 
have  not  been  sufficiently  aired.  For  this 
reason,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  following  items  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord: A  statement  which  was  presented 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tion yesterday  morning:  a  statement 
presented  before  that  committee  the  day 
before  by  Dr.  Donald  A.  Brennan  of  the 
Hudson  Institute;  and  an  article  by  Dr. 
Brennan  which  appeared  in  the  June  23, 
1972.  issue  of  National  Review. 

There   being   no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Testimony  of  Senator  James  L.  Buckixy 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  this  committee  to  ex- 
press my  views  on  the  Strategic  Arms  Limi- 
tation Accords  signed  by  President  Nixon  In 
Moscow  on  May  26th.  I  have  followed  these 
developments  with  Intense  Interest  not  only 
because  of  their  effect  on  our  national  secu- 
rity, but  on  our  role  In  international  affairs 
as  well. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tions. It  had  been  my  hope  that  agreements 
could  be  concluded  that  would  fulQU  the 
traditional  objectives  of  arms  control;  name- 
ly, to  reduce  the  risk  of  war,  or  If  war 
should  occtu-,  to  mitigate  Its  consequences. 


Having  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
agreements  In  some  detail.  I  have  reluctantly 
concluded  that  unless  appropriate  measures 
are  taken,  they  will  achieve  neither  goal.  In 
fact,  they  could  well  increase  the  ultimate 
risk  of  war  by  undermining  our  alliances 
while  encouraging  Soviet  intransigence  in 
any  future  confrontations.  If  we  have 
learned  anything  from  the  great  conflicts  of 
this  century.  It  should  be  that  weakness  In- 
vites attack,  and  that  aggressor  nations  seem 
inevitably  to  overestimate  the  willingness  of 
free  men  to  retreat. 

We  are  dealing,  of  course,  with  two  sep- 
arate agreements:  the  Treaty  on  the  Limi- 
tations of  Anti-Ballistic  Mi.ssile  Systems  and 
the  Interim  Agreement  placing  "limitations 
on  certain  categories  of  strategic  offensive 
arms.  I  will  discuss,  in  brief,  the  risks  which 
I  believe  to  be  inherent  in  each  before  rec- 
ommending to  your  Committee  certain  safe- 
guards which  can  be  adopted  by  the  Congress 
In  order  to  minimize  these  risks. 

I  will  say  at  the  outset  that  I  will  vote 
against  ratification  of  the  ABM  treaty  for 
the  reason  that  I  have  strong  misgivings  as 
to  both  the  prudence  and  the  ultimate 
morality  of  denying  ourselves  for  all  time— 
or  denying  the  Russians,  for  that  matter— 
the  right  to  protect  our  civilian  populations 
from  nuclear  devastation.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  we  have  the  technical  means  to  do 
so  at  the  present  time,  but  I  challenge  the 
morality  of  precluding  the  possibility  of  de- 
veloping at  some  future  date  new  approaches 
to  antl-ballistlc  missiles  defenses  which  could 
offer  protection  to  substantial  numbers  of 
our  people.  I  question,  in  short,  the  basic 
doctrine  on  which  the  SALT  Accords  have 
been  constructed;  a  doctrine  which  requires 
us  to  dismantle  our  defenses  before  agree- 
ment Is  reached  on  dismantling  the  weapons 
of  mass  destruction. 

The  Immediate  effect  of  the  Treaty,  of 
coiu-se.  Is  to  limit  anti-ballistic  missile"  sys- 
tems to  nominal  levels,  where  each  side 
agrees  to  defend  Us  national  capital  and 
one  strategic  missile  site  with  not  more  than 
100  antl-balllstlc  missile  interceptors  per 
site.  I  would  argue  that  this  agreement  Is 
Inappropriate  on  its  face. 

For  some  years,  American  defense  policy 
has  been  dominated  by  theories  such  as  "as- 
sured destruction"  or  a  contemporary  variant 
of  assured  destruction  known  as  "strategic 
sufficiency".  It  has  been  a  cardinal  objective 
of  these  theories  that  U.S.  securltv  is  best 
maintained  by  establishing  a  system  where- 
by active  defense  Is  severely  constrained  on 
the  theory  that  strategic  stability  will  be 
assured  by  the  mutual  vulnerabUitv  of  the 
citizens  of  both  the  United  States  'and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

This  is  the  doctrine  that  the  ABM  Treaty 
signed  In  Moscow  seeks  to  perpetuate.  Thus 
the  agreement  goes  so  far  as  to  prohibit  the 
development,  test  or  deployment  of  sea.  air 
or  space  based  ballistic  missile  defense  svs- 
tems.  This  clause,  in  Article  V  of  the  .'\BM 
Treaty,  would  have  the  effect,  for  example, 
of  prohibiting  the  development  and  testing 
of  a  laser  type  system  based  In  space  which 
could  at  least  in  principle  provide  an  ex- 
tremely reliable  and  effective  system  of  de- 
feiises  against  ballistic  missiles.  The  tech- 
nological possibility  has  been  formally  ex- 
luded  by  this  agreement. 

There  is  no  law  of  nature  I  know  of  that 
makes  Impossible  the  creation  of  defense 
systems  that  would  make  the  prevailing 
theories  obsolete.  Why  then  should  we  by 
treaty  deny  ourselves  the  kind  of  development 
that  could  possibly  create  a  reliable  tech- 
nique for  the  defense  of  tens  of  millions  of 
our  civilians  against  ballistic  missile  attack? 
Why  should  we  not  at  least  be  in  a  position  to 
deploy  such  a  system  with  the  least  possible 
delay  In  the  event  that  we  should  find  It 
necessary  to  terminate  the  agreement  under 
the  conditions  allowed  In  Article  XV? 
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There  are  other  defects  Inherent  In  the 
Treaty.  For  example.  It  is  technically  possible 
for  the  Russians  to  "net"  for  tie  In  their 
Moscow  ABM  defense  system  into  the  system 
which  they  are  allowed  for  the  defense  of  a 
strategic  missile  site.  For  some  unknown 
reason  the  Soviet  Union  may  deploy  Its  site 
for  the  protection  of  an  ICBM  base  as  close 
as  800  miles  from  Moscow,  while  the  United 
States  may  not  deploy  one  closer  than  1400 
miles  from  Washington.  These  relative  prox- 
imities would  enable  the  Soviet  Union,  with 
appropriate  radar  and  data  processing  equip- 
ment, to  have  the  more  effective  type  of 
radar  coverage  for  its  two  ABM  systems 
which  comes  from  the  capability  to  tie  them 
together  electronically.  This  disparity  In  the 
effect  of  the  ABM  Treaty  on  the  United 
States  and  Russia  becomes  even  more  sig- 
nificant when  it  Is  considered  that  the  dis- 
position of  the  Moscow  defense  system  would 
permit  them  to  defend  about  350  of  their 
ICBMs  In  the  Moscow  area  or  the  equivalent 
of  about  two  U.S.  ICBM  bases. 

There  are  also  two  problems  which  have 
to  do  with  the  capability  of  our  existing 
surveillance  system  to  detect  violations  of 
the  treaty  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Treaty  contains  language  which  pro- 
hibits the  deployment  of  a  "rapid  reload 
capability"  for  ABM  missiles.  But  the  nattu-e 
of  the  Soviet  ABM  missile  launcher  makes  It 
relatively  simple  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
covertly  develop  for  later  deployment,  a 
rapid  reload  capability.  There  must  be  a 
more  realistic  means  of  insuring  compliance 
with  the  rapid  reload  prohibition  of  the 
treatv  than  is  possible  with  satellite  surveil- 
lance" Otherwise.  It  would  be  a  rather  simple 
matter  to  develop  the  necessary  mechanical 
devices  and  to  store  them  In  warehouses 
from  which  they  could  be  deployed  at  launch 
sites  in  a  matter  of  days. 

The  other  possibility  relates  to  the  up- 
grading of  existing  or  new  antiaircraft  sys- 
tems to  an  ABM  role  Tliere  are  those  who 
believe,  for  example,  that  the  existing  SA-5 
missiles,  with  their  effective  altitude  of 
100.000  feet,  could  be  given  an  ABM  capa- 
bility and  connected  with  the  necessary  radar 
Installations  without  detection. 

In  the  Interim  Agreement,  the  United 
States  has  accepted  a  position  of  significant 
quantitaUve  inferiority  in  every  area  of  of- 
fensive strength  which  is  subject  to  Its  con- 
trol. Depending  on  how  the  parties  choose  to 
exercise  their  options  under  the  agreement, 
the  Soviet  Union  will  be  able  to  deploy,  in 
round  figures,  between  1.400  and  1.600  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  to  our  1,000, 
and  up  to  1.000  submarine-launched  ballis- 
tic missiles  to  our  700.  She  will  be  able  to 
expand  her  fleet  of  modern  Y-class  nuclear- 
powered  submarines  to  62  while  retaining  22 
diesel-pcwered  G-class  submarines,  for  a 
total  force  of  84  missile  launching  subma- 
rines In  comparison  with  the  fleet  of  44 
which  we  will  be  allowed  to  maintain. 

Most  significantly,  because  of  the  enor- 
mous size  of  Russia's  heavy  missiles,  the 
ceilings  placed  on  intercontijiental  and  sub- 
marine-launched baUistlc  missiles  will  pro- 
vide the  Soviets  with  a  more  than  four  times 
advantage  over  the  United  States  In  the  pay- 
load  capacity  or  "throw-weight"  of  these 
weapons  systems.  This  means  that  the  Rus- 
sians will  be  guaranteed  the  capability,  dur- 
ing the  term  of  the  agreement,  to  deploy 
with  these  weapons  more  than  four  times  as 
many  warheads  as  the  United  States  should 
they  achieve  parity  with  us  in  warhead 
design. 

Because  such  parity  has  not  yet  been 
achieved.  It  is  argued  that  the  United  States 
Is  likely  to  retain  its  existing  two-to-one  ad- 
vantage In  deliverable  warheads  during  the 
life  of  the  agreement.  This  argument  is  based 
on  U.S.  superiority  in  manned  heavy  bombers. 
In  mtUtlple  warhead  technology,  and  In  for- 
ward based  systems   I  believe,  however,  that 


It  Is  Important  to  emphasize  the  fragile  and 
transitory  character  of  this  "advantage." 

First,  with  regard  to  the  U.S.  superiority 
in  manned  bombers,  this  advantage  quickly 
disappears  when  one  includes  the  medium 
bomber  forces  available  to  both  sides.  While 
the  United  States  has  about  75  medium  range 
FB-111  bombers  in  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand which  can  operate  from  forward  bases 
as  part  of  our  retaliatory  force,  the  Soviets 
have  approximately  550  TU-16  Badgers 
and  approximately  150  TU-22  Blinder  me- 
dium bombers  which  are  refuelable  and  quite 
capable  of  reaching  the  United  States  and 
then  landing  in  airfields  in  Cuba  or 
Mexico. 

Second,    while   a   combination   of  skillful 
warhead  miniattirlzation  and  relative  accu- 
rate  guidance  systems  provides  the  United 
States  with  a  formidable  present  advantage 
in  multiple  warhead  technology,  we  have  lit- 
tle  reason   to   be   complacent.   It   should  be 
noted  that  the  United  States  developed  Its 
multiple  warhead  hardware  in  approximately 
three  years,  from  1966  through  1969.  Discus- 
sions of  the  engineering  characteristics  of  our 
multiple  warhead  missiles  have  been  widely 
disseminated  in  trade  Journals  and  Congres- 
sional hearings.  It  would  be  imprudent,  at 
best,  to  presume  that  the  Soviets  are  so  tech- 
nologically retarded  that  they  would  be  in- 
capable of  developing  and  deploying  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  multiple  warheads  within 
the  five  year  term  of  the  Interim  Agreement. 
It  has  been  argued  that  our  intelligence  es- 
timates give  the  Soviet  Union  only  a  limited 
capability  to  develop  multiple  warhead  tech- 
nology, l"  would  point  out  that  these  intelli- 
gence analysts  are  the  ones  who  have  con- 
sistently     underestimated      Soviet     nuclear 
force  objectives   It  is  these  same  intelligence 
analysts  who   advised   Secretary   of   Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  m  the  mid-1960's  that 
the  Soviet  Union  had  permanently  accepted 
the  status  of  strategic  inferiority. 

It  is  these  same  intelligence  analysts  who 
concluded  in  1964  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists would  detonate  a  primitive  nuclear 
device  made  of  plutonlum  rather  than  the 
uranium  device  actually  detonated  which  re- 
quired a  huge  gaseous  diffusion  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  nuclear  material. 

With  respect  to  these  and  other  advantages 
which  the  United  States  may  currently  pos- 
sess in  non-controlled  strategic  offensive 
weapons,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  Is 
nothing  in  the  SALT  Accords  to  prevent  the 
Soviet  Union  from  overtaking  us  in  every 
category  while  these  accords  prohibit  us 
from  overtaking  the  Soviet  Union  in  those 
areas  where  they  have  been  assured  substan- 
tial margins  of  superiority. 

There  are  additional  hazards  in  the  In- 
terim Agreement  which  result  from  ambi- 
guities in  its  text  or  from  the  inadequacy  of 
its  provisions  for  vertlflcatlon.  For  example: 
1.  The  agreement  places  a  celling  on  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  based  on  the 
number  of  light  and  heavy  missile  launchers 
in  place  or  under  construction  as  of  July  1, 
1972.  Yet  the  United  States  has  no  definitive 
Information  as  to  the  size,  number  and  ap- 
proximate location  of  land-based  Soviet  stra- 
tegic missile  forces.  At  the  present  time,  the 
United  States  Is  relying  entirely  on  its  own 
intelligence  estimates.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  general  area  in  which  Soviet  ICBMs 
are  deployed  is  in  North-Central  Asia,  where 
the  normal  cloud  cover  is  among  the  heaviest 
of  any  region  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  It 
is  entirely  possible  that  at  some  time  subse- 
quent to  July  1,  1972.  scores  of  additional 
ICBMs  could  be  discovered  by  our  recon- 
naissance satellites.  As  the  agreement  only 
prohibits  "starts"  on  new  construction  after 
that  date,  we  would  face  the  practical  diffi- 
culty of  not  being  able  to  establish  whether 
or  not  newly  discovered  missile  sites  had  been 
constructed"  in  violation  of  the  agreement. 

2.  It  Is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  so-called 
"national   technical   means  of   vertlficatlon" 


available  to  the  United  States  wlU  suffice  to 
provide  conclusive  evidence  sis  to  whether  or 
not  Soviet  medium  and  Intermediate  range 
ballistic  missiles  (M,  IRBM)  will  be  up- 
graded to  an  intercontinental  capability 
through  the  replacement  of  obsolescent  SS-4 
and  SS-5  missiles  with  "variable  range"  SS- 
11  missiles.  It  has  already  been  noted  in  the 
press  and  elsewhere  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  begun  to  place  SS-ll  missiles  In  her  M 
IRBM  fields  in  the  western  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  the  United  States  does  not  obtain 
ironclad  proof  that  an  upgrading  to  an  Inter- 
continental capability  Is  not  taking  place, 
thcSovlet  Union  could  add  an  additional  700 
ICBMs  to  its  arsenal  without  detection. 

3.  While  It  is  agreed  that  missiles  and 
launchers  may  be  modernized  and  replaced  so 
long  as  the  respective  ceilings  on  light  and 
heavy  missiles  are  not  exceeded,  nowhere  Is 
there  an  unambiguous  definition  of  what  Is 
meant  by  a  "heavy  missile".  The  United 
States  has  Issued  a  unilateral  definition,  but 
this  Is  somewhat  less  thaia  satisfactory.  If,  for 
example,  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  exchange 
its  existing  SS-9S  for  new  missiles  having 
twice  their  payload  capacity — and  this  may 
well  be  possible  even  within  our  own  defini- 
tion of  what  constitutes  a  heavy  missile — the 
resulting  threat  to  our  land  based  forces 
could  be  so  formidable  as  to  allow  us  no  pru- 
dent alternative  but  to  develop  and  deploy  a 
mobile  ICBM  system  ou  an  urgent  basis. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  proposi- 
tion that  given  the  rate  at  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  overtaking  us  In  its  deploy- 
ment of  ICBMs  and  nuclear  powered  subma- 
rines, the  risks  which  we  are  most  assuredly 
assuming  under  the  Interim  Agreement  are 
nonetheless  far  smaller  than  those  we  would 
be  assuming  If  current  trends  were  allowed 
to  continue.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  It  Is  most 
important  that  the  Congress  recognize  that 
we  are  in  fact  assuming  substantial  risks  so 
that  we  may  take  appropriate  measures  to 
minimize  them  during  the  term  of  the  agree- 
ment and  to  place  ourselves  in  an  optimum 
position  to  negotiate  a  satisfactory  SALT  II 
agreement  within  the  next  five  years;  or 
should  this  fail,  to  move  swiftly  to  recapture 
a  posture  of  nuclear  parity.  I  believe  that 
these  protections  can  be  secured  by  attaching 
appropriate  reservations  to  the  SALT  Accords. 
Specifically.  I  recommend  that  the  Senate 
attach  the  following  reservations  and  In- 
structions to  the  Treaty  on  the  Limitation  of 
Anti-Balllstlc  Missile  Systems: 

1.  A  reservation  which  will  result  In  the 
automatic  termination  of  the  Treaty  at  the 
expiration  of  the  five-year  term  of  the  In- 
terim Agreement  unless  the  parties  shall  have 
earlier  concluded  an  agreement  for  the  lim- 
itation of  offensive  weapons  which  shall  es- 
tablish approximate  parity  in  the  payload 
capacity  of  their  respective  strategic  offensive 
forces;  such  agreement  to  avoid  the  ambigui- 
ties contained  In  the  Interim  Agreement,  and 
to  provide  a  mechanism  for  the  fool-proof 
verification  of  compliance. 

2.  Instructions  to  the  American  representa- 
tives on  the  Standing  Consultlve  Commission 
provided  for  In  Article  XIII  of  the  Treaty  re- 
quiring them  to  establish  proceaures  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  which  will  provide  the 
United  States  with  absolute,  fool-proof  as- 
surances that 

(a»  The  Moscow  ABM  system  will  not  be 
tied  Into  the  other  ABM  system  permitted 
the  Soviet  Union  under  the  Treaty; 

(b)  Existing  or  future  air  defense  systems 
will  not  be  upgraded  to  an  ABM  capability; 
and 

( c )  The  Soviets  will  not  develop  a  stand-by 
"rapid  reload"  capability  for  their  ABMs. 

The  Instructions  should  stipulate  that  a 
failure  to  secure  such  assurances  will  con- 
stitute an  "extraordinary  event"  Jeopardizing 
the  "supreme  Interests"  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  Article  XV  of  the 
Treatv. 

WMth   respect   to  the   Interim   Agreement 
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limiting  certain  strategic  offensive  arms.  I 
recommend  that  the  Congress  Incorporate 
the  following  provisions  in  its  Joint  Resolu- 
tion approving  the  Agreement: 

1.  An  acknowledgement  that  the  United 
States  cannot  prudently  enter  into  the  In- 
terim Agreement  except  with  the  under- 
standing that  It  must  Immediately  Intensify 
Us  Investment  In  military  research,  develop- 
ment and  procurement  so  as  to 

lai  preserve  those  areas  of  strategic  supe- 
riority which  It  currently  enjoys,  and 

(b)  achieve  the  maximum  qualitative  Im- 
provement possible  during  the  term  of  the 
Interim  Agreement  in  those  weapoiis  systems 
In  which  It  will  be  frozen  into  a  position  of 
quantitative  inferiority. 

2  The  Issuance  of  Instructions  to  the 
American  representatives  on  the  Standing 
Consultlve  Commission  to  secure  the  earliest 
possible  agreement  as  to  the  following: 

I  a)  Verification  by  the  Soviet  Union  as  to 
the  exact  number,  size,  and  approximate 
location  of  all  land-based  Soviet  strategic 
missile  launchers  in  exLstence  or  under  con- 
struction as  of  July  1.  1972. 

(b)  A  fool-proof  mechanism  for  verifying 
that  the  SS-11  variable  range  missiles  which 
replace  the  obsolesce::t  SS-4  and  SS-5  me- 
dium and  Intermediate  range  missiles  do  not 
have  an  intercontinental  capability. 

(c)  A  definition  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
"heavy  missile"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Interim  Agreement. 

These  instructions  should  stipulate  that  a 
failure  to  secure  stich  agreement  shall  con- 
stitute an  "extraordinary-  event"  Jeopardiz- 
ing the  "supreme  interests"  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  Paragraph  3 
of  Article  VIII  of  the  Interim  Agreement. 

I  believe  that  If  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress will  condition  their  ratification  and 
approval  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Accords  in  such  a  manner,  and  if  the  Con- 
gress will  give  further  evidence  that  it  under- 
stands their  Inherent  risks  by  launching  a 
serious  and  sustained  program  to  upgrade 
our  strategic  and  military  capabilities  with- 
in the  limits  Imposed  by  the  two  agreements. 
then  we  will  not  only  minimize  those  risks 
as  they  affect  our  physical  security,  but  will 
at  the  same  time  avoid  a  critical  dilution  of 
our  Influence  in  world  affairs. 

If  we  do  anything  less.  U  it  appears  that 
we  are  willing  to  retreat  to  a  position  of 
permanent  strategic  Inferiority,  then  we  will 
see  subtle  but  corrosive  forces  at  work  In  the 
world  arena  which  will  have  the  most  serious 
Implications  for  the  United  States  and  for 
the  cause  of  peace. 

We  can  expect,  for  example,  to  see  the 
Soviet  leaders  intensify  their  diplomatic  pres- 
sures around  the  globe:  and  In  any  future 
confrontations  with  the  West,  to  assume 
more  confident  and  intransigent  attitudes. 
By  the  same  token,  to  the  extent  that  the 
relative  strategic  position  of  the  United 
States  declines,  so  will  the  options  which  are 
available  to  an  American  President  in  any 
such  future  political  crisis,  with  the  In- 
evitable erosion  of  his  ability  to  support  vital 
U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives.  And  it  is  not 
only  our  own  diplomatic  options  which  would 
be  affected  by  an  understanding  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  achieved  a  position  of  stra- 
tegic supremacy.  In  testifying  before  this 
Committee  yesterday.  Dr.  Donald  G.  Brennan, 
of  the  Hudson  Institute,  pointed  to  the  fol- 
lowing  adverse   political    consequences: 

"The  new  Imbalance  of  power  will  become 
established  in  the  minds  of  our  allies,  which 
will  ultimately  lead  them  to  be  more  respon- 
sive, perhaps  unduly  responsive,  to  Soviet 
diplomatic  pressures  and  initiatives." 

Nor  can  we  expect  the  Japanese  to  accept 
with  equanimity  so  dramtic  a  change  in  the 
relative  strength  of  the  super  powers.  Japan 
will  be  left  little  choice  but  to  either  seek 
an  accommodation  with  the  Communist 
powers  -or.  In  the  alternative,  to  develop  an 
Independent  military  and  strategic  capability 


which  will  guarantee  her  a  degree  of  Inde- 
penaence  in  matters  affecting  her  own 
security. 

What  I  am  suggesting,  in  short,  is  that 
unless  we  couple  the  SALT  Accords  with  a 
clear  Indication  that  we  win  settle  for.  noth- 
ing less  than  nuclear  parity,  unless  we  launch 
credible  programs  for  the  modernization  of 
our  strategic  capabilities  within  the  limits 
set  by  these  Accords,  these  agreements  will 
prove  not  only  dangerous  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  but  to  the  stability  of  the 
world. 

G.  K.  Chesterton  once  said:  "I  do  not 
believe  in  fate  that  falls  on  men  however 
they  act.  I  do  believe  in  a  fate  that  falls  on 
men  unless  they  act."  Chesterton's  point  Is 
relevant  to  the  facts  of  international  life 
which  we  face  today.  I  trust  that  we  will  not, 
for  the  first  time  In  our  history,  entrust  our 
fate  to  others.  Only  we  can  make  sure  that 
our  own  security,  and  that  of  the  Free  World. 
Is  not  placed  In  Jeopardy. 


Statement  of  Donald  G.  Brennan 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. It  Is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  for 
me  to  appear  before  you  once  again.  As  some 
of  you  know,  the  subject  of  arms  control 
and  disarmament  has  been  a  major  field  of 
my  study  for  perhaps  a  dozen  years,  and  I 
am  grateful  for  your  Invitation  to  testify 
on  the  historic  proposed  agreements  now 
before    you. 

A  detailed  biographical  sketch  Is  attached 
at  the  end  of  my  statement.  Let  me  mention 
here  that  I  organized  and  edited  the  volume 
Arms  Control,  Disarmament,  and  National 
Security,  often  called  the  "bible"  of  arms 
control,  which  was  endorsed  by  Senator  Pul- 
brlght  among  others,  and  have  collaborated 
with,  or  consulted  or  testified  for,  many 
Congressional  groups  and  agencies  of  the 
Executive  Branch  on  matters  concerning 
arms  control,  including  at  least  four  prior 
occasions  on  which  I  have  presented  testi- 
mony to  this  Committee.  (These  were  the 
hearings  on  the  establishment  of  ACDA.  on 
the  Partial  Nuclear  Test  Ban,  on  ABM  In 
the  spring  of  1969,  and  on  the  ratification  of 
the  Geneva  Protocol  on  Chemical  and  Bio- 
logical Warfare  In  the  spring  of  last  year.) 
I  have  supported.  In  one  way  or  another, 
every  arms-control  Eigreement  that  has  been 
established  since  World  War  n.  I  have  also 
been  an  active  advocate  for  a  dozen  years  or 
more  of  a  suitable  Soviet-American  agree- 
ment limiting  strategic  offensive  weapons; 
such  an  agreement  was  a  particular  focus  of 
my  work  in  the  mld-1960's.  It  is  therefore 
a  matter  of  particular  disappointment  to  me 
that  the  proposed  agreements  now  before 
you  are  such  that  I  cannot  support  them. 
The  difficulties  with  the  two  agreements 
are  quite  different;  the  proposed  ABM  Treaty 
does  the  wTong  thing  well,  and  the  Interim 
Agreement  does  the  right  thing  badly. 

To  begin  with  the  ABM  Treaty,  we  and 
the  Soviets  have  agreed  not  to  defend  our- 
selves—not only  against  each  other,  but.  In- 
terestingly, against  anyone  else  either.  I  be- 
lieve that,  at  least  on  the  American  side,  this 
agreement  stems  purely  from  a  sophomorlc 
Ideology  and  fashion.  Let  me  elaborate  this 
point. 

The  idea  has  taken  hold  In  the  United 
States  that  the  best  route  to  nuclear  peace 
and  security  resides  In  a  strategic  posture 
in  which  we  and  the  Soviets  maintain  a  ca- 
pability to  destroy  a  large  fraction — say.  one- 
quarter  to  one-half — of  each  others  popu- 
lation and  cities,  and  In  which  no  attempt 
is  made  by  either  side  to  Interfere  with 
the  ".Assured  Destruction"  capability  of  the 
other.  Such  a  posture  Is  often  called  a  "Mu- 
tual A.ssured  Destruction"  posture;  It  has 
the  property  that  the  obvious  acronym  for 
It^ — M-A-D — provides  at  once  the  appropri- 
ate description  for  it;  that  Is,  a  Mutual  As- 
sured Destruction  posture  as  a  goal  Is.  al- 


most literally,  mad.  If  technology  and  inter- 
national politics  provided  absolutely  no  al- 
ternative, one  might  reluctantly  accept  a 
MAD  posture.  But  to  think  of  It  as  desira- 
ble— for  Instance,  as  a  clearly  preferred  goal 
of  our  arms-control  negotiations,  as  the  pro- 
posed ABM  Treaty  automatically  assimies — 
IS    bizarre. 

As  some  of  you  probably  know.  I  have  often 
suggested  a  reduction-to-absurdity  proof  of 
the  madness  of  MAD.  If  a  MAD  posture  were 
genuinely  desirable,  we  and  the  Soviets  could 
have  an  arms-control  agreement  to  mine 
each  others  cities.  The  Soviets  could  plant 
large  thermonuclear  explosives  under,  say. 
the  first  hundred  American  cities,  and  we 
could  do  the  same  there;  this  arrangement 
would  save  most  of  the  present  troubles  and 
costs  of  ICBM's,  SLBM's.  bombers,  and  so  on, 
and  of  course  would  make  any  and  all  active 
defense  systems  (such  as  ABM  and  air  de- 
fense) completely  irrelevant,  at  least  as  far 
as  Soviet-American  confrontations  were  con- 
cerned. And  yet,  despite  the  •obvious"  tech- 
nical effectiveness  of  a  mined-clty  posture 
for  implementing  MAD,  I  su.spect  that  few 
of  you  would  care  to  sell  such  a  program  to 
your  constituents. 

Your  constituents  would  have  the  right 
reaction.  Some  would  describe  the  reaction 
as  naive,  or  unsophisticated:  however,  it 
would  in  fact  represent  the  wisdom  of  re- 
jecting a  wholly  unproved  theory  when  it 
leads  to  absurd  consequences. 

The  main  theory  involved  Is  that  a  MAD 
posture  is  the  best  way  to  protect  against 
nuclear  war  altogether.  This  theory  Is  re- 
flected In  the  preamble  to  the  proposed  ABM 
Treaty,  and  in  the  Letter  of  Submittal  of 
June  10,  1972  from  Secretary  of  State  Rogers: 
"Effective  limits  on  antlballistic  missile  sys- 
tems .  .  .  will  decrease  the  risk  of  outbreak 
of  nuclear  war  .  .  .".  There  Ls.  of  course,  not 
the  slightest  shred  of  evidence  in  support  of 
this  idea.  Many  nuclear  strategists,  including 
those  who  have  achieved  the  greatest  prom- 
inence In  the  field,  do  not  believe  it  is  true. 
The  prevalent  popularity  of  this  theory  can 
only  be  described  as  a  fashion  Yet  the  Gov- 
ernment is  apparently  prepared  to  gamblo 
that  the  theory  is  true,  and  thereby  commit 
us  to  a  MAD  posture  indefinitely. 

The  Treaty  itself  contains  evidence  that 
the  theory  Is  little  more  than  a  fashion.  If, 
as  Is  usually  argued  in  support  of  the  theory, 
stability  resides  in  high  hostage  levels,  and 
the  interposition  of  ABM  on  both  sides  would 
be  destabilizing  because  of  reducing  those 
levels,  it  should  be  similarly  destabilizing  if 
the  hostage  levels  were  reduced  by  direct 
cuts  in  offensive-force  levels.  But  the  same 
Treaty  preamble  which  extols  limits  on  ABM 
systems — without  regard  to  their  technical 
characteristics,  including  effectiveness— also 
has  the  Parties  "Declaring  their  Intention  .  .  . 
to  take  effective  measures  toward  reductions 
in  strategic  arms,  nuclear  disarmament.  .  .  .  ". 
This  is  something  less  than  consistency. 

It  Is  possible  to  make  a  technical  case — I 
personally  do  not  believe  it — -that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  use  currently  available  ABM 
technology  (in  conjunction  with  cuts  in 
offensive  forces)  to  begin  to  move  away  from 
a  MAD  posture.  However,  there  is  no  such 
technical  argument  to  be  made  about  all 
possible  future  systems  of  missile  defense, 
of  whatever  effectiveness  and  other  charac- 
teristics. 

In  consequence  of  both  my  work  with 
Hudson  Institute  and  my  occasional  con- 
sulting work  for  the  Government,  I  have 
been  close  enough  to  the  analyses  of  Ameri- 
can positions  for  the  SALT  to  know  what 
major  alternatives  and  avenues  have  been 
considered  and  examined  within  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  should  like  to  state  flatly  for  the 
record  that  no  serious  consideration  has  been 
given  to  possible  alternatives  to  a  MAD 
posture. 
Passing   now   to   the   Interim   Agreement, 
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the  basic  intention  of  this  Is  to  establish 
the  beginnings  of  a  freeze  on  strategic  of- 
fensive forces.  The  trouble  Is  simply  that  It 
is  a  bad  beginning,  not  that  the  objective 
itself  Is  unwise-  On  many  occasions  in  the 
cast  both  m  published  articles  and  In  lec- 
tures I  have  urged  a  freeze  of  some  kind 
for  offensive  forces.  However.  I  never  sup- 
nosed  that  the  United  States  would  formally 
accept  ceilings  that,  in  every  particular  con- 
trolled by  the  agreement,  allowed  the  So- 
viets substantially  greater  capability  than 
permitted  the  United  States. 

T^.e  Interim  Agreement  does  exactly  that. 
It  may  be  that,  in  some  particulars  not  con- 
trolled bv  the  agreement,  such  as  members  of 
warheads,  the  United  States  still  retains 
some  kind  of  lead;  however,  under  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  it  Is  open  to  the  Soviets 
to  close  the  leads  that  we  have,  and  then 
some,  while  It  Is  not  open  to  us  to  close  the 
Soviet  leads. 

The  pavload  capacity,  or  "throw  weight 
as  it  is  often  called,  permitted  the  Soviets 
m  their  ICBM  and  SLBM  forces  Is  perhaps 
four  times  ours.  The  throw  weight  of  a 
strategic  force  is  unquestionably  the  most 
important  single  parameter  for  characteriz- 
ing the  potential  of  that  force,  even  though 
other  parameters— notably  the  number,  yield 
and  accuracy  of  warheads  that  can  be  de- 
jl^ered— are  of  more  immediate  importance. 
If  the  Soviets  choose  to  do  so.  they  can 
deploy  as  many  warheads  per  ton  of  throw 
weight  as  we  can.  and  since  they  are  per- 
mitted roughly  four  times  as  many  tons. 
they  can  ultimately  deploy  roughly  four 
t'mes  as  manv  warheads  as  we.  They  may 
not  choose  to 'do  so;  they  may  choose  some 
other  wav  of  using  their  payload:  but  the 
important  fact  Is.  we  have  signed  an  agree- 
ment that  says,  in  effect,  that  we  have  not 
only  become,  "but  are  willing  to  remain,  the 
second  nuclear  power. 

The  real  Administration  argument  lor  tne 
Interim  Agreement  is  that  it  will  limit 
the  extent  to  which  the  Soviets  will  achieve 
■='rategic-force  lead  more  reliably  than  any 
other  approach  in  sight.  But  that  Soviet 
advantage,  bv  anv  reasonable  assessment.  Is 
already  real.' and  may  well  become  greater 
as  the"  Soviets  deploy  ^aRVs  and  otherwise 
upgrade  their  permitted  force  In  the  coming 
year<;  The  political  consequences  of  this 
superiorltv.  or  more  precisely  of  the  general 
public  recognition  of  It,  are  several,  and  all 

bad. 

F'rst  It  will  reinforce  and  confirm  pre- 
viously established  Soviet  Images  and  ex- 
pectations of  a  declining  American  role  In 
world  affairs.  Within  the  past  two  years. 
Soviet  commentators  on  the  American  scene 
have  exhibited  increasing  contempt  for  the 
United  States,  its  power  and  its  role  In  in- 
ternational affairs.  For  instance.  Soviet  ana- 
lysts often  make  such  remarks  as:  "The 
United  States  must  be  adjusting  Itself,  In 
the  manner  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  to  its  loss  of  power  and 
Influence  In  the  world."  The  Soviets  cor- 
respondlnglv  think  of  themselves  as  very 
much  in  the  ascendant.  These  Soviet  atti- 
tudes and  expectations  ^^111  be  reflected  in 
their  peacetime  bargaining  and  wUl  increase 
their  aggressiveness  in  possible  crisis  con- 
frontations. 

Second,  the  Agreement  and  the  Soviet 
lead  it  establishes  will  do  much  to  establish 
an  image  of  American  inferiority  in  American 
government  circles.  The  effects  of  this,  of 
course,  will  be  the  obverse  of  those  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  attitudes  in  the  Soviet  bu- 
reaucracy, though  probably  less  marked  In 
degree. 

Third,  the  new  Imbalance  of  power  will 
become  established  in  the  minds  of  our 
allies,  which  will  ultimately  lead  them  to  be 
more  responsive,  perhaps  tinduly  responsive, 
to  Soviet  diplomatic  pressures  and  Initiatives 
To  use  tbe  current  Jargon,  the  Interim  Agree- 


ment will  contribute  to  "Finlandlzing"  tend- 
encies in  the  policies  of  our  allies. 

Fourth,  enshrining  this  degrees  of  Soviet 
superiority  as  a  substantially  permanent 
thing  will  almost  certainly  have  adverse  con- 
sequences in  any  serious  crisis  that  may 
develop.  For  instance,  we  could  not  reason- 
ably expect  as  favorable  an  outcome  In  a 
replav  of  the  Cuban  mlssUe  crisis.  (The  suc- 
cess of  that  outcome  did  not  reside  so  much 
in  the  immediate  outcome  in  Cuba  as  that 
the  Soviets  were  deterred  from  counter- 
escalating  in  Turkey,  or,  especially,  in  Ber- 
lin, a  fact  that  apostles  of  parity  find  con- 
venient to  ignore.) 

It  is  in  a  certain  sense  true  that  different 
degrees  of  superiority  can  In  the  last  anal- 
ysis be  translated  only  Into  different  degrees 
of  "victory  that  would  In  any  event  be 
Pyrrhic.  However,  this  often-repeated  obser- 
vation conveniently  ignores  the  fact  that 
most  political  leaders  and  many  mUltary 
leaders  are  not  academic  strategists:  These 
leaders  not  only  count  weapons,  they  tend 
to  think  In  te"rms  of  who  will  come  out 
"ahead,"  and  their  (perhaps  simplistic)  at- 
titudes about  these  matters  will  influence 
their  expectations,  demands  and  flexibility 
in  a  crisis  (other  things — such  as  the  guts 
and  the  political  support  of  the  leaders  on 
the  scene — being  equal).  Therefore,  a  com- 
mitment to  a  position  of  strategic  disad- 
vantage is.  at  least  In  some  statistical  sense, 
an  invitation  to  be  pushed  around  in  the 
next  crisis.  The  Soviets  understand  this  very- 
well. 

In  a  press  conference  in  Moscow  on  the 
occasion  of  the  signing  of  these  agreements. 
Henrv  Kissinger  repeatedly  made  the  point 
that  "the  terms  of  the  Interim  Agreement 
were  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Soviets 
had  ongoing  ICBM  and  SLBM  construction 
programs,  while  we  did  not.  As  he  put  It  on 
one  occasion,  It  was  not  the  most  brilliant 
bargaining  position  he  would  recommend 
people  to  find  themselves  in.  He  could  not 
reasonably  have  made  the  point  in  that  set- 
ting that,  if  the  American  Government  found 
itself  m  that  uncomfortable  position,  the 
responsibility  must  rest  with  the  American 
Government;  but  I  can.  and  do.  make  that 
point  here.  There  has  been  a  collective 
failure. 

This  brings  me  to  the  final  point  of  wheth- 
er to  reconunend  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
these  agreements.  The  argument  can  reason- 
ably be  made  that,  although  both  agree- 
ments represent  Important  failures,  the  best 
course  of  action  in  view  of  current  political 
realities  is  simply  to  accept  them.  I  am  sym- 
pathetic to  this  argument.  I  also  doubt  very 
much  whether  any  recommendation  of  mine 
wUl  alter  the  expected  acceptance  of  these 
agreements. 

But  It  seems  appropriate  that  someone 
should  say.  unambiguously  and  on  the  rec- 
ord, that'  both  of  these  agreements  are 
wrong,  that  the  United  States  ought  not  to 
be  in  the  position  these  agreements  will 
leave  us  in.  and  that  the  country  would  ulti- 
mately be  best  off  by  rejecting  them  both 
and  then  doing  what  is  right.  I  hereby  take 
this  position. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 
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SALT   Hits  the  Fan 

(By   Donald   G.  Brennan) 

INTRODUCTION 

On  Friday.  May  26,  1972,  Richard  Nixon 
(for  the  United  States)  and  Leonid  Brezhnev 
(for  the  Soviet  Union)  signed  what  T^-ill  prob- 
ably prove  to  be  the  most  Important  arms- 
control  agreements  yet  negotiated  in  the  nu- 
clear era — or.  It  may  be.  In  any  other  era.  But 
their  Indubitable  Importance  does  not.  un. 
fortunately,  automatically  make  them  a 
cause  for  rejoicing;  the  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake, for  instance,  was  Important  too.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  agreements 
of  Mav  26  will  prove  to  be  more  or  less  of  a 
disaster  than  the  earthquake.  Unlike  the 
earthquake,  there  Is  some  possibility,  not  as 
large  as  we  should  wish,  that  the  agreements 
will  not  be  a  disaster  at  all;  and  some  very 
remote  chance,  which  neither  the  American 
body  politic  nor  the  Administration  bureauc- 
racy deserve,  that  they  will  prove  a  resound- 
ing success. 

Whatever  their  chance  of  success,  they  are 
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profoundly  unwise.  And  the  unwisdom  is  not 
confined  to  the  United  States  merely;  it  is 
certainly  shared  by  some  of  our  Allies,  and 
may  well  be  shared,  though  in  reduced  de- 
gree, by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  agreements  are  two:  A  proposed  treaty 
limiting  the  deployment  of  defense  against 
ballistic  missiles,  called  the  Treaty  on  ABM's, 
and  a  proposed  Interim  Agreement  limiting 
certain  kinds  of  strategic  offensive  forces, 
namely  ICBM's  and  SLBM's  i  Inter-Continen- 
tal and  Sub-Launched  Ballistic  Missiles,  re- 
spectively). The  problems  of  these  two  are 
very  different. 

The  Interim  Agreement  enshrines,  not 
merely  Soviet  parity,  but  Soviet  strategic 
superiority,  of  a  potentially  substantial  de- 
gree The  unwisdom  of  this  agreement  resides 
in  the  dramatic  proclamation  it  provides  that 
the  United  States  has  not  only  become,  but 
is  apparently  willing  to  remain,  a  second- 
class  power.  This  foolishness  is,  of  course,  in 
no  way  shared  by  the  Soviets;  indeed,  as  one 
prominent  American  strategist  put  it,  the 
Soviets  must  be  pinching  themselves  to  make 
sure  they  are  not  dreaming. 

The  ABM  Treaty  is  more  symmetric  in  its 
Immediate  effects:  in  contrast  to  the  Interim 
Agreement,  it  does  not  allow  the  Soviets  four 
times  as  much  as  we  are  allowed.  Apart  from 
a  limited  (but  potentially  significant)  de- 
fense of  national  capitals,  and  a  limited  (and 
strategically  insignificant)  defense  of  missile 
fields,  we  and  the  Sortets  have  agreed  not 
to  defend  ourselves — not  only  against  each 
other,  but.  Interestingly,  against  anyone  else 
either  On  the  American  side,  this  agreement 
stems  purely  from  Ideology  and  fashion,  and 
is  pure  Insanity:  on  the  Soviet  side,  the 
PoUtbureau  may  have  accepted  the  same 
Ideology,  in  which  case  they  share  equally  in 
the  insanity.  It  is  as  if  we  and  the  Soviets 
had  become  seized  with  a  theory  that  motor 
vehicles  were  bad  for  us.  and.  proceeding 
from  that  theory,  we  both  agreed  to  destroy 
all  the  motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds  we  pro- 
duced in  the  future.  This  example  illustrates 
that  the  mere  fact  that  we  and  the  Soviets 
might  agree  on  some  completely  symmetric 
arrangement  would  not  of  itself  prove  that 
the  arrangement  was  in  our  interest.  In  my 
view,  the  ABM  Treaty  provides  an  equally 
good  illustration. 

In  the  immediately  following  analysis  of 
the  Interim  Agreement  and  the  ABM  Treaty, 
I  shall  concentrate  on  their  shortcomings. 
I  shall  return  later  to  the  circumstances  and 
forces  that  led  to  these  agreements. 

II.   THE   INTERIM    .\GREEMENT 

The  basic  provisions  of  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment are  as  follows.  First,  we  and  the  Soviets 
undertake  not  to  start  construction  of  addi- 
tional fixed  'and-based  ICBM  launchers  after 
July  1,  1972  Second,  it  is  agreed  not  to  con- 
vert land-based  launchers  for  "light"  ICBM's 
Into  launchers  for  "heavy"  ICBM's.  Third. 
It  Is  agreed  to  limit  SLBM  launchers  and 
submarines  therefor  to  the  numbers  opera- 
tional and  under  construction  as  of  the  date 
of  signature  (May  26).  except  that  additional 
launchers  (and  appropriate  numbers  of  sub- 
marines) may  be  constructed  as  replacements 
for  an  equal  number  of  obsolete  ICBM 
launchers  or  for  launchers  on  older  subma- 
rines In  a  protocol  appended  to  the  Interim 
Agreement,  this  Is  spelled  out:  the  U.S.  may 
have  no  more  than  710  SLBM  launchers,  and 
no  more  than  44  submarines:  of  those, 
launchers  above  656  and  submarines  above 
41  (the  current  numbers)  must  be  replace- 
ments for  equal  numbers  of  obsolete  ICBM 
launchers  (in  our  case,  the  Titan  II).  The 
Soviet  Union  may  have  no  more  than  950 
SLBM  launchers  and  no  more  than  62  "mod- 
ern" submarines  therefor;  of  those,  launch- 
ers over  740  (the  presumptive  current  num- 
ber) must  similarly  be  replacements  for  older 
ICBM  launchers  and  SLBM  launchers. 
Fourth,  subject  to  the  foregoing  restrictions, 
modernization  and  replacement  of  strategic 
offensive  ballistic  missiles  and  launchers  is 


permitted.  Fifth,  it  is  provided  that  com- 
pliance with  the  agreement  shall  be  moni- 
tored with  "national  technical  means  of  veri- 
fication", meaning  such  things  as  reconnais- 
sance satellites,  and  it  Is  also  agreed  not  to 
interfere  with  each  other's  means  of  obser- 
vation or  to  use  deliberate  concealment  meas- 
ures that  could  Impede  that  verification. 

The  intended  immediate  purpose  of  this 
agreement  Is  to  freeze  strategic  offensive 
forces  where  they  now  stsuid.  understanding 
that  whatever  is  under  construction  at  the 
prescribed  date  Is  to  be  Included  as  if  fin- 
ished. Such  an  objective  Is  not  fundamen- 
tally Irrational;  I  have  myself  urged  consid- 
eration of  a  different  freeze  in  other  times 
and  circumstances.  The  difficulties  with  this 
proposal  stem  largely  from  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  strategic  forces  have  not 
changed  very  much  In  basic  capacity  for  the 
past  eight  years,  while  the  Soviet  payload 
capacity — the  amount  of  weight  their  mis- 
sile force  could  deliver  on  targets,  sometimes 
called  the  "throw  weight" — has  increased 
enormously  since  1966,  and  it  now  stands  at 
something  perhaps  four  times  the  payload 
capacity  of  the  American  force.  A  secondary 
problem  resides  In  the  extraordinarily  gen- 
erous terms  given  to  the  Soviets  for  convert- 
ing some  of  their  obsolete  missiles  into  addi- 
tional modern  SLBM's  and  submarines. 

Supporters  of  the  agreement  will  point 
out.  and  correctly,  that,  while  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion has  more  launchers  than  does  the  United 
States,  we  have — we  believe — many  more 
warheads  deployed  on  those  launchers.  This 
estimate  stems  from  the  belief  that  the 
American  technology  for  MIRV  (Multiple  In- 
dividually-targeted Re-entry  Vehicles)  is 
much  further  advanced  than  the  Soviet  tech- 
nology, and  that  we  have  deployed  MIRV 
warheads  on  a  substantial  fraction  of  our 
strategic  force  while  the  Soviets  have  scarce- 
ly started,  If  they  have  begun  at  all.  However, 
If  the  Soviets  wish  to  achieve  large  numbers 
of  warheads  by  deploying  lighter  MIRV  war- 
heads within  their  existing  payload  capacity. 
the  technology  for  doing  so  is  easily  within 
their  reach;  whereas  we  are  precluded  from 
achieving  the  payload  capacity  of  the  Soviets 
by  the  terms  of  the  Interim  Agreement. 

The  throw  weight  of  a  strategic  force  is 
unquestionably  the  most  Important  single 
parameter  for  characterizing  that  force,  even 
though  other  parameters — notably  the  num- 
ber, yield,  and  accuracy  of  warheads  that  can 
be  delivered — are  of  great  Importance.  Some 
examples  of  how  payload  capacity  can  be 
used  may  be  Instructive.  For  example,  the 
maximum  capacity  of  a  Poseidon  launcher 
Is  probably  In  the  region  of  3.000  pounds.  It 
has  been  widely  reported  that  the  Poseidon 
missile  can  accommodate  from  10  to  14  MIRV 
warheads,  which  must  therefore  weigh 
something  In  the  neighborhood  of  300 
pounds  each.  They  would  be  relatively 
"small"  weapons  of  perhaps  50  kllotons  each, 
but  they  could  attack  10  separate  targets. 
Some  models  of  the  Soviet  SS-9  missile  have 
only  a  single  large  warhead,  and  some  might 
think  that,  at  least  for  many  purposes,  a 
single  Poseidon  missile  was  worth  10  SS-9's. 
In  fact,  however,  that  single  SS-9  warhead 
Is  often  estimated  to  be  perhaps  25  mega- 
tons, which  would  suggest  that  the  missile 
payload  capability  should  be  In  the  region  of 
12,000  pounds,  or  about  four  times  the  pay- 
load  capability  of  a  Poseidon  missile.  There- 
fore, if  a  Poseidon  booster  could  launch  10 
MIRV  warheads,  the  SS-9  could  launch  40 
of  the  same  kind.  The  SS-9  probably  has 
from  5  to  10  times  the  payload  capacity  of 
our  various  models  of  Mlnuteman  missile, 
and  the  Soviet  force  of  approximately  300 
SS-9's  would  alone  probably  have  two  to 
three  times  the  payload  capability  of  our  en- 
tire Mlnuteman  force.  However,  the  Soviets 
have  perhaps  another  1,300  ICBM's  In  ad- 
dition to  their  SS-9  force,  most  of  which  are 
also  larger  than  our  Mlnutemen.  Considering 
both  SLBM  and  ICBM  payload,  It  Is  probable 
that  the  Interim  Agreement  will  allow  the 


Soviets  a  throw  weight  roughly  four  times 
ours,  with  present  booster  technology.  Either 
side  is  at  liberty  to  Improve  Its  booster  tech- 
nology; In  fact,  the  Soviets  have  recently 
given  evidence  of  a  new  model  of  SS-9  that 
might  have  perhaps  twice  the  payload  capa- 
bility of  earlier  models. 

Some  Administration  analysts  argue  that 
the  Soviets  do  not  now  have  MIRV  technol- 
ogy and  could  not  deploy  significant  num- 
bers of  MIRV  warheads  within  the  lifetime 
of  the  Interim  Agreement,  which  Ls  limited 
to  five  years.  However,  we  ourselves  devel- 
oped MIRV  from  "scratch"  in  about  six  years, 
and  the  system  development  for  the  ad- 
vanced specific  systems  probably  did  not  take 
more  than  three  or  four  years.  Since  our  own 
MIRV  programs  have  been  noisily  advertised 
to  the  Soviets  since  early  1968  (and  public 
mention  of  the  idea  can  be  found  as  far 
back  as  1963).  it  would  be  very  surprising 
Indeed  If  the  Soviets  did  not  by  now  have 
some  very  advanced  ideas  on  how  to  do 
MIRV.  And  some  Administration  analysts  do 
In  fact  believe  that  the  Soviet.s  could  achieve 
substantial  MIRV  capability  within  the  life- 
time of  the  Interim  Agreement:  for  instance. 
Admiral  Thomas  Moorer.  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  said  In  his  statement 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  15  February  that:  ".  .  .  our  intelligence 
specialists  believe  that  by  the  mid  or  late 
1970's  the  Soviets  could  have  MIRVed 
SLBM's  in  their  operational  forces." 

Thus,  published  comparisons  of  Soviet  and 
American  missile  forces  showing  a  substan- 
tial American  lead  in  warheads,  as  for  In- 
stance In  a  chart  on  the  front  page  of  The 
Neic  York  Times  for  May  27  showing  5.700 
warheads  for  the  U.S.  and  2.500  warheads  for 
the  Soviet  Union,  should  be  understood  as 
having,  in  all  probability,  a  highly  limited 
lifetime  of  validity.  It  should  also  be  under- 
stood that,  even  at  present,  these  Soviet  war- 
heads are  very  much  larger  and  more  de- 
structive than  ours.  (The  Soviets  also  derive 
certain  other  technical  advantages  from 
their  large  payload  capability.) 

Supporters  of  the  agreement  have  already 
argued,  and  will  surely  further  argue,  that 
the  Soviets  cannot  deploy  large  numbers  of 
MIRV  warheads  within  the  lifetime  of  the 
agreement.  In  evaluating  this  position,  at 
least  two  points  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
First,  if  no  better  agreement  Is  negotiated 
as  a  successor  to  this  one  before  its  expira- 
tion, there  will  very  likely  be  ii-.tense  pres- 
sures simply  to  renew  it.  Second,  the  esti- 
mates that  the  Soviets  could  not  get  substan- 
tial MIRV  capability  come  from  the  same 
community  of  intelligence  analysts  who.  for 
Instance,  led  former  Defense  Secretary-  Mc- 
Namara  to  announce  in  the  mid-1960's  that 
the  Soviets  had  accepted  p>ermanent  strategic 
inferiority,  and  who  were  confident  In  ad- 
vance of  the  first  Chinese  nuclear  explosion 
In  October.  1964.  that  that  bomb  would  be  a 
Plutonium  device.  It  proved  to  be  a  uranium 
bomb:  and  it  is  an  easy  point  that  an  operat- 
ing diffusion  plant  for  separating  U-235  Is 
very  much  harder  to  conceal  than  a  MIRV 
test. 

I  myself  believe  that,  If  the  Soviets  have 
paid  any  significant  attention  to  MIRV  tech- 
nology in  the  past,  as  is  very  likely,  it  would 
be  well  within  their  capability  to  deploy  up 
to  10. 000  or  more  MIRV  warheads  on  their 
allowed  booster  force  within  the  lifetime  of 
this  agreement  If  they  choose  to  do  so.  They 
could  do  this  with  sufficient  yield  in  war- 
heads, combined  with  sufficiently  upgraded 
guidance  in  their  missiles,  so  that  they  could 
virtually  wipe  out  the  whole  of  the  Minute- 
man  force  with  less  than  half  of  their  missile 
force. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  prospect  of 
launching  such  an  attack  would  be  attrac- 
tive to  the  Soviets  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances; the  United  States  has  important 
offensive  forces  other  than  Mlnuteman.  and 
these  other  forces  will,  in  all  likelihood,  re- 
tain   considerable   deterrent   persuasiveness. 
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But  the  lopsided  nature  of  this  situation 
would  likely  have  important  adverse  conse- 
quences, as  discussed  below. 

The  estimates  that  are  given  for  the  Soviet 
ICBM  force.  Incidentally,  such  as  the  num- 
ber 1  618.  are  all  derived  from  American  In- 
telligence; the  Soviets  have  firmly  resisted 
confirming  these  estimates.  Hence,  the  limi- 
tation In  the  Interim  Agreement  on  ntmi- 
bers  Is  stated  as  a  prohibition  on  new  silo 
starts,  not  as  an  absolute  ceiling  on  numbers. 
Thus  oiu-  estimates  of  the  Soviet  strategic 
forces  are  really  lower  bounds.  If  we  later 
discover  a  whole  field  of  ICBM's,  which  I 
am  told  has  happened  In  the  past,  there  may 
be  some  controversy  over  just  when  It  was 
started.  There  may  also  be  possible  room  for 
controversy  over  what  constitutes  "light"  or 
"heavy"  ICBM's. 

The   chief  justification  heard  within  the 
Administration  for  not  only  accepting,  but 
engraving    this   embarrassing    posture    In   a 
formal  agreement.  Is  that  the  Congress  would 
not  in  anv  event  provide  the  money  to  pro- 
vide the  forces  that  would  be  necessarv  to 
equalize  the  Soviet  strategic  force.  Indeed, 
It  Is  believed,  and  sincerely,  that.  If  it  were 
not  for  this  agreement,  the   Soviets  would 
increase  their  margin  of  superiority  to  some 
even    larger,    and    perhaps    indefinitely    In- 
creasing,  extent.   For   example,   the   current 
rate  of  construction  of  Soviet  ballistic-mis- 
sile submarines  is  around  9  or  10  per  year, 
and  If  that  rate  were  continued.  In  five  years 
the  Soviets  could  have  not  62,  but  perhaps 
90    modern    mlssile-launchlug    submarines. 
Therefore.  Instead  of  having  the  50  percent 
superiority  In  submarines  the  agreement  will 
give  the,  at  least  potentially,  they  could  have 
a  two-to-one  margin  on  the  assumption  that 
congress  would  not  provide  the  several  billion 
dollars  necessarv  to  keep  such  Soviet  supe- 
riority from  developing.  While  this  argument 
is  perhaps  falrlv  widely  believed  within  the 
Administration,  It  is  at  the  very  least  not 
seriously  tested,  and  may  well  be  false,  as  I 
shall  Indicate  later. 

Some  Administration  analysts  would  also 
like  to  argue  that  the  degree  of  strategic 
superiority  given  the  Soviets  by  the  Interim 
A°-reement.  while  admittedly  large.  Is  never- 
theless less  than  I  have  depicted  it  above. 
The  chief  arguments  they  would  advance 
are:  (a)  the  agreement  does  not  Include 
bombers.  In  which  we  have  substantial  su- 
periority; (b)  the  agreement  also  omits  what 
are  called  the  "Forward-Based  Systems",  I.e., 
nuclear  deMverv  systems  we  have  based  in 
Europe:  and  (ci  the  apparent  Soviet  su- 
periority In  submarines  ( 62  Soviet  versus  44 
American  subs  allowed)  Is  not  real,  since  the 
Soviets  do  not  or  cannot  operate  their  sub- 
marines as  efficientlv  as  we  can  with  our 
bases  (in  Rota  and  In  Holy  Loch)  closer  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  These  arguments,  in  fact, 
are  much  more  cosmetic  than  tenable.  As 
for  (a) .  it  Is  possible  to  believe  In  the  su- 
periority of  American  bomber  forces  only  as 
long  as  Soviet  medium  bombers  are  not 
counted:  thev  have  some  seven  hundred  of 
these  for  which  thev  have  refueling  capa- 
bllttv  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  attack 
targets  In  the  United  States  and  continue  on 
to  airfields  In  Cuba  and  Mexico,  so  they  do 
not  even  have  to  rely  on  suicide  missions. 

As  for  (b),  the  Soviets  have  some  seven 
hundred  IRBM's  or  MRBM's  that  can  attack 
European  targets,  to  which  our  Forward 
Based  Systems  are  mainly  In  response,  and 
these  Soviet  missUes  are  in  no  way  con- 
strained bv  the  agreement;  they  can  build 
as  manv  more  as  they  please.  As  for  (c). 
there  Is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Soviets  from 
adopting  more  efficient  means  of  using  their 
submarines:  for  Instance,  they  could  re-sup- 
ply the  submarines,  and  change  their  crews, 
from  ocean-going  tenders  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  keep  a  larger  fraction  of  the  sub- 
marines on  station  a  larger  fraction  of  the 
time.  Of  course,  the  Soviets  may  not  do  this, 
but  it  would  certainly  not  be  difficult  for 
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them  to  do  so  and  there  is  no  obligation  in 
the  proposed  agreement  for  them  not  to  do 
so.  The  real  argument  for  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment, in  the  minds  of  its  supporters  within 
the  Administration  bureaucracy.  Is  that  It 
wlU  limit  the  extent  to  which  the  Soviets 
will  achieve  srateglc  superiority  more  reli- 
ably than  any  other  approach  In  sight. 

But  that  Soviet  strategic  superiority,  by 
any  reasonable  assessment,   is  already  real, 
and  will  likely  become  more  stark  with  the 
passage  of  thne  as  the  Soviets  deploy  MIRV 
and  otherwise  upgrade  their  permitted  force. 
The  political  consequences  of  this  superlor- 
Itv,  or  more  precisely  of  the  general  public 
recognition  of  it.  are   several,  and  all  bad. 
First,  It  will  reinforce  and  confirm  Soviet 
Images  and  expectations  already  established 
of  a  declining  American  role  In  world  all  airs. 
Within  the  past  two  years,  Soviet  commenta- 
tors on  the  American  scene  have  exhibited 
increasing  contemptuousness  of  the  United 
States,   its  power,   and  its  role   in   interna- 
tional affairs;    for  Instance,  Soviet  analysts 
can  often  be  heard  or  seen  making  remarks 
such   as:    "The  United  SUtes  must  be  ad- 
Justing  Itself,  in  the  manner  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  to  its 
loss  of  power  and  Influence  In  the  world." 
The  other  side  of  this  coin,  of  course.  Is  that 
the  Soviets  correspondingly  think  of  them- 
selves as  very  much  in  the  ascendant.  Tliese 
Soviet  attitudes  and  expectations  will  pre- 
dictably be  reflected  both  In  their  peacetime 
bargaining  positions  and  in  their  aggressive- 
ness in  possible  crisis  confrontations. 

Second,  and  conversely,  the  agreement  will 
more  clearly,  widely,  and  unambiguously  es- 
tablish an  image  of  American  Inferiority  In 
manv  pertinent  minds  In  the  bureaucracy 
of  the  American  Government.  The  effects 
of  this,  of  course,  would  be  the  obverse  of 
those  to  be  expected  from  the  attitudes  In 
the  Soviet  bureaucracy. 

Third,  these  attitudes  and  expectations 
will  become  much  more  clearly  and  firmly 
established  In  the  minds  of  our  Allies,  which 
will  ultimately  lead  them  to  be  more  re- 
sponsive, and  perhaps  unduly  responsive,  to 
Soviet  diplomatic  pressures  and  Initiatives. 
To  use  the  jargon  currently  used  by  profes- 
sionals in  regard  to  these  matters,  the  In- 
terim Agreement  will  contribute  to  "Finland- 
Izlng"  tendencies  in  the  policies  of  otir  Al- 
lies. 

Fourth,  enshrining  this  degree  of  Soviet 
superiority  as  a  substantially  permanent 
matter,  and  therefore  Inculcating  attitudes 
and  expectations  of  the  type  mentioned 
above,  will  almost  certainly  have  adverse 
effects  In  any  serious  crisis  that  may  develop. 
For  instance,  we  could  not  reasonably  expect 
nearly  as  favorable  an  outcome  In  a  replay 
of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  (The  success  of 
that  outcome  did  not  reside  so  much  In  the 
immediate  outcome  In  Cuba  itself  as  In  the 
fact  that  the  Soviets  were  deterred  from 
counter-escalatlug  in  Turkey,  or,  especially, 
In  Berlin,  a  fact  that  apostles  of  parity  find 
convenient  to  Ignore.) 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  certain  sense  In 
which  It  Is  true  that  different  degrees  of 
superiority  could  in  the  last  analysis  only 
be  translated  into  different  degrees  of  "vic- 
tory" that  would  m  any  event  be  completely 
Pyrrhic.  However,  this  often-repeated  ob- 
observation  conveniently  ignores  that  most 
political  leaders,  and  many  military  leaders, 
are  not  academic  strategists:  these  leaders 
not  onlv  cotmt  weapons,  they  are  prone  to 
thinking  of  such  questions  as  who  will  come 
out  "ahead",  and  their  (possibly  simplistic) 
attitudes  about  these  matters  will  Influence 
their  expectations,  demands,  and  concession 
In  a  crisis,  other  things  (such  as  guts  and 
political  support  of  the  leaders  on  the  scene) 
being  equal.  Therefore,  a  commitment  to  a 
position  of  strategic  inferiority  Is,  at  least 
in  some  statistical  sense,  an  Invitation  to 
being  pushed  around  in  the  next  crisis.  Mr. 
Nixon  has  just  engraved  this  Invitation  and 


handed   It  to   the   Soviets  In  Moscow  on  a 
platter. 

ni.    THE    ABM    TREATY 

The  key  terms  of  the  Treaty  on  ABM's  are 
as  follows.  To  begin  with,  "Each  party  un- 
dertakes not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  for  a 
defense  of  the  territory  of  Its  country  and 
not  to  provide  a  base  for  such  a  defense,  and 
not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  for  defense  of 
an  Individual  region  except  as  provided  for 
In  Article  IH  of  this  treaty."  Thus,  the  basic 
philosophy  Is  clear:   apart  from  the  excep- 
tions   indicated,    we    may    not    defend    our 
homeland    against    missile    attack.    Second, 
Article  III  provides  for  a  limited  defense  of 
one    hundred    interceptors   of    Moscow    and 
Washington,    and    another    defense    system 
similarly  limited  to  one  hundred  intercep- 
tors of  ICBM  silo  launchers  in  some  area 
remote    from   the    defense    of   the    national 
capitals.  Third,  both  we  and  the  Soviets  un- 
dertake not  to  develop,  test  or  deploy  ABM 
systems  or  components  which  are  sea-based, 
air-based,  space-based,  or  mobile  land-based. 
Fourth,    it    is    prohibited    to    transfer    ABM 
systems  or  their  components  to  other  states 
or  to  deploy  them  outside  Soviet  and  Ameri- 
can national  territory.  Fifth,  it  Is  provided 
that  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  shall  be  monitored  by  "national  tech- 
nical means  of  verification",  as  In  the  In- 
terim  Agreement,    and    similarly   there   are 
obligations  not  to  Interfere  with  such  means 
or  to  use  deliberate  concealment  measures. 
Many  readers  will  not  be  familiar  with  the 
bizarre    rationale    on    which    this    proposed 
treaty  rests.  It  may  therefore  be  u.seful  to 
e.xplaln  the  conceptions  that  the  architects 
of  this  treaty  had  In  mind,  and  to  show  that 
the  Ideology  on  which  the  treaty  rests  is.  In 
fact.  Just  as  bizarre  as  It  seems. 

American  strategic  nuclear  policy  has  been 
dominated  In  recent  years  by  an  Idea  called 
"assured  destruction."  This  concept  Is  that 
the  dominant  task  of  the  VS.  strategic  forces 
is  to  be  able  to  mount  a  nuclear  attack  that 
would  reliably  destroy  a  substantial  fraction 
of  the  Soviet  society,  even  after  a  major  So- 
viet strike  on  American  forces.  Recent  public 
statements  of  the  Nixon  Administration  have 
emphasized  a  doctrine  called  "strategic  suffi- 
ciency", but  It  is  clear  that  something  like 
the  concept  of  "assured  destruction"  still 
dominates  American  strategic  policy,  even  if 
the  terminology  Itself  Is  no  longer  used  In 
official  statements. 

This  domination  extends  to  strategic  arms- 
control  matters.  It  is  widely  argued  that  the 
most  peaceful,  stable,  secure,  cheap,  and  gen- 
erally desirable  arrsuigement  Is  one  In  which 
we  and  the  Soviets  maintain  a  "mutual  as- 
.■;ured  destruction"  posture,  in  which  no  seri- 
ous effort  is  made  by  either  side  to  limit  the 
civilian  damage  that  could  be  inflicted  by  the 
other.  Most  of  the  opposition  In  the  West  to 
substantial  systems  of  mLsslle  defense  for 
cities,  including  the  opposition  embodies  In 
the  proposed  ABM  Treaty,  derives  from  the 
alleged  benefits  of  such  a  posture.  And  much 
of  the  opposition  to  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system,  which  was  not  Intended  to  provide 
a  substantial  defense  of  cities,  stemmed  from 
a  concern  that  It  might  expand  to  provide 
such  a  defen-se. 

I  believe  that  the  concept  of  mutual  assured 
destruction  provides  one  of  the  few  Instances 
in  which  the  obvious  acronym  for  something 
yields  at  once  the  appropriate  description  for 
it:  that  is.  a  Mutual  Asstired  Destruction  pos- 
ture as  a  goal  is.  almost  literally,  mad.  MAD. 
If  the  forces  of  technology  and  Interna- 
tional politics  provided  absolutely  no  alterna- 
tive, one  might  reluctantly  accept  a  MAD 
posture.  But  to  think  of  it  as  desirable — for 
Instance,  as  a  clearly  preferred  goal  of  otii 
arms-control  negotiations,  as  the  current 
SALT  proposal  automatically  assumes — la 
bizarre.  This  can  be  made  very  clear  by  con- 
sidering the  simplest  and  most  effecttv* 
means  of  realizing  it. 
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At  present,  we  and  the  Soviets  achieve  a 
MAD  posture  by  means  of  long-range  missiles 
and  bombers  armed  with  thermonuclear 
weapons.  There  are,  however,  many  problems 
associated  with  these  forces;  missiles  and 
bombers  may  be  attacked  before  they  are 
launched,  they  may  fall  to  perform  proper- 
ly, or  they  may  fall  to  penetrate  enemy  de- 
fenses. Concern  about  such  vulnerabilities  In 
our  posture  helps  drive  the  arms  race.  These 
forces  are  also  expensive;  the  U.S.  alone 
spends  about  $8  billon  a  year  on  them. 

Now.  If  It  were  genuinely  desirable  to  have 
a  MAD  posture,  we  could  achieve  It  far  more 
effectively,  reliably  and  cheaply  than  at  pres- 
ent. We  and  the  Soviets  could  have  an  arms- 
control  agreement  to  mine  each  other's  cities. 
We  could  Install  very  large  thermonuclear 
weapons  with  secure  firing  arrangements  In 
Moscow,  Leningrad,  Kiev,  and  so  on,  while 
the  Soviets  could  Install  similar  weapons  and 
arrangements  In  New  York  City,  Chicago. 
Los  Angeles,  and  so  on. 

It  Is  technically  feasible  to  make  such  a 
system  very  secure,  and  the  vulnerabUltles 
mentioned  above  could  be  eliminated,  which 
would  reduce  arms-race  pressures.  While 
such  a  system  would  have  Its  own  technical 
problems,  analysis  Indicates  they  would  be 
far  simpler  to  solve  than  those  of  the  pres- 
ent system.  It  would  also  be  much  cheaper 
than  "the  current  system;  It  could  save  bU- 
llons. 

Yet  almost  everyone  will  judge  It  starkly 
absurd,  even  after  consideration.  And.  since 
a  mlned-city  system  is  clearly  the  best  way 
of  realizing  a  MAD  posture.  It  follows  that  a 
MAD  posture  as  a  goal  is  itself  fundamentally 
ab.=urd — It  is.  Indeed,  mad. 

This  reductlon-to-absurdlty  argtiment  Is 
useful  for  sharply  drawing  attention  to  the 
fact  that  something  must  be  wrong  with 
MAD  as  a  way  of  life.  However,  one  can  dis- 
cuss the  problems  of  MAD  directly.  There  are 
at  least  three  Interrelated  problems. 

The  first  is  that,  In  spite  of  our  best  efforts, 
a  major  nuclear  war  could  happen.  An  In- 
stitutionalized MAD  posture  is  a  way  of  In- 
suring, now  and  forever,  that  the  outcome  of 
such  a  war  would  be  nearly  unlimited  dis- 
aster for  everybody.  While  technology  and 
politics  may  conspire  for  a  time  to  leave  us 
temporarily  in  such  a  posture,  we  should 
not  welcome  It — we  should  rather  be  looking 
for  ways  out  of  It.  And  they  can  be  found. 

The  second  fundamental  difnculty  Is,  In 
essence,  political:  The  body  politic  of  the 
United  States  did  not  create  a  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  purpose  of  deliberately 
making  us  all  hostages  to  enemy  weapons. 
The  Government  Is  supposed,  according  to 
the  Constitution,  to  "provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense",  and  plainly  most  Americans 
would  revolt  at  the  Idea  that  a  mlned-city 
system  is  a  sensible  way  to  do  this.  They 
would  be  quite  right.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment should  be  more  concerned  with  assur- 
ing live  Americans  than  dead  Russians. 

The  third  fundamental  difficulty  is  moral. 
We  should  not  deliberately  create  a  system 
In  which  millions  of  Innocent  civilians  would 
by  Intention  be  exterminated  in  a  fail- 
ure of  the  system.  The  system  Is  not  that 
reliable.  If  we  accept  a  MAD  posture  as  an 
Interim  solution,  we  should  be  seeking  ways 
out  of  It,  not  ways  to  enshrine  it. 

Why.  then,  do  some  Americans  advocate  a 
MAD  posture?  The  advocates  Involved  are.  In 
the  main,  technical  or  technically  oriented 
people  acctistomed  to  theoretical  models,  and 
the  arguments  Involve  appeals  to  "stabil- 
ity" of  various  kinds  and  reference  to  other 
sophisticated  Jargon — Jargon  that  I  tmder- 
staud  very  well,  having  helped  to  articulate 
It  a  decade  or  more  ago.  For  Instance,  one 
argument  sometimes  heard — It  is.  e.g.,  re- 
flected in  the  preamble  of  the  proposed  ABM 
Treaty — Is  that  this  posture  will  best  pro- 
tect against  nuclear  war  altogether,  but  this 
proposition  Is  very  dubious  indeed. 


While  these  advocates  are  undoubtedly  sin- 
cere, and  many  of  them  are  even  intelligent, 
I  believe  they  have  been  bemused  by  theo- 
retical models  of  strategic  Interactions, 
models  which  seem  sophisticated  and  In- 
tellectually appealing  but  which  are  In  fact 
much  oversimplified  descriptions  of  reality. 
Indeed,  some  few  technical  people,  who  have 
at  least  had  the  integrity  to  follow  the  logic 
of  their  analysis  to  Its  conclusion,  have  been 
so  bemused  by  these  models  that  they  have 
seriously  advocated  the  actual  deployment 
of  a  mlned-city  system. 

Well,  If  an  institutionalized  MAD  posture 
Is  not  desirable  as  a  permanent  way  of  life, 
and  It  is  not,  what  alternative  Is  available? 
The  answer  Is  to  provide  Increasing  emphasis 
on  defense,  and  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  relative  effort  devoted  to  strategic  offen- 
sive forces. 

There  Is  much  controversy  about  Just  how 
effective  defense  (such  as  ABM)  can  be  made 
against  current  offensive  forces,  or  against 
further  enlarged  offensive  forces.  I  cannot 
dlsctiss  this  controversy  here.  However,  there 
l3  very  little  controversy  over  the  fact  that 
defense  can  be  made  quite  effective  If  the  op- 
posing offense  Is  suitably  reduced,  while  al- 
lowed defense  Is  built  up.  This  is  precisely 
the  direction  that  the  Strategic  Arms  Limi- 
tation Talks  should  have  taken,  but  did  not. 

Even  if  It  were  held  that  currently  achiev- 
able defense  Is  too  Ineffective  to  be  tiseful 
against  even  a  suitably  reduced  offensive 
threat  (a  position  that  few  Informed  per- 
sons would  believe),  it  makes  little  sense  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  a  more  effective 
defense  being  found  in  the  future.  The  cur- 
rent proposed  treaty  would  do  so. 

It  might  be  possible  to  achieve  similar 
effects  simply  by  sharply  reducing  offensive 
forces,  without  any  defense,  if  It  were  not 
for  two  factors:  (a)  there  are  other  coun- 
tries in  the  world  besides  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  (b)  perfect  In- 
spection of  sharply  reduced  offensive  forces 
probably  cannot  be  achieved,  and  defense  can 
provide  protection  against  clandestine  weap- 
ons. 

The  MAD  philosophy  originally  took  hold 
In  the  American  sirms-control  community  in 
about  1960.  This  might  have  been  ultimately 
unimportant  but  for  the  fact  that  Robert 
S.  McNamara  became  a  fanatic  adherent  of 
this  school,  and  he  Imposed  an  "Assured  De- 
struction" philosophy  on  the  civilian  staffs 
In  the  Pentagon  with  the  full  force  of  his 
arrogance.  This  was,  in  some  sense,  a  tour 
de  force,  because  at  the  time  he  did  so,  the 
Soviets  conspicuously  did  not  share  this 
philosophy,  although  he  often  asserted  that 
they  did.  But  the  evidence  Is  enormous  that, 
at  least  up  until  the  late  1960's,  the  Soviets 
did  not  hold  the  view  that  a  MAD  posture 
was  desirable.  For  Instance.  Premier  Kosygln 
himself,  when  asked  about  a  moratorium  on 
missile  defenses  at  a  press  conference  In  Lon- 
don on  February  9,  1967,  replied.  In  part,  "I 
believe  that  defensive  systems,  which  prevent 
attack,  are  not  the  cause  of  the  arms  race, 
but  constitute  a  factor  preventing  the  death 
of  people.  Some  argue  like  this:  What  Is 
cheaper,  to  have  offensive  weapons  which 
can  destroy  towns  and  whole  states  or  to  have 
defensive  weapons  which  can  prevent  this 
destruction?  At  present  the  theory  is  current 
somewhere  that  the  system  which  Is  cheaper 
should  be  developed.  Such  so-called  theoreti- 
cians argue  as  to  the  costs  of  killing  a  man — 
$500,000  or  $100,000.  Maybe  an  antl-mlsslle 
system  is  more  expensive  than  an  offensive 
system,  but  It  Is  designed  not  to  kill  people 
but  to  preserve  human  lives.  I  understand 
that  I  do  not  reply  to  the  question  I  was 
asked,  but  can  draw  yourselves  the  approprl- 
at-e  conclusions."  This  does  not  sound  like 
the  comment  of  a  man  who  was  friendly  to  a 
moratorium  on  missile  defense. 

Many  other  Soviet  pronouncements,  both 
public  and  private,  official  and  unofficial,  left 


no  doubt  that  Soviet  strategic  views  favored 
heavy  emphasis  on  active  defense,  at  least 
up  through  1968  and  at  least  some  portion 
of  1963.  Beginning  in  about  1969  or  1970, 
either  the  Soviet  Government  began  chang- 
ing its  views,  or  else  thsy  decided  at  least  to 
make  us  think  they  had  changed  their  views, 
and  the  overt  indications  in  the  negotiations 
In  the  SALT  for  the  past  two  years  have  sug- 
gested whole-hearted  Soviet  acceptance,  at 
least  at  the  top  of  the  Soviet  Government, 
of  the  MAD  philosophy. 

If  the  Soviets  have  indeed  accepted  this 
position,  they  had  a  good  deal  of  American 
help  In  getting  there.  Throughout  almost 
the  whole  of  the  1960's,  almost  every  Ameri- 
can who  argued  with  almost  any  Russiafi 
about  arms-control  matters  tried  to  make  the 
point  that  missile  defenses  were  wicked.  This 
stemmed,  of  course,  from  the  ccnimitment  in 
certain  American  quarters  to  the  MAD  ideol- 
ogy. Up  until  1968,  the  universal  Soviet  re- 
action to  this  argument  was  a  polite 
ra.sp  berry. 

However,  some  of  the  spokesmen  from 
whom  they  heard  could  not  be  easily  ignored. 
In  particular,  Mr.  McNamara  did  his  very 
best  to  persuade  the  Soviets  of  this  philoso- 
phy, both  In  his  public  statements  (such  as 
the  successive  ■Posture  Statements")  and  In 
his  private  meetings  with  Soviets,  notably 
at  the  Glassboro  Conference  In  June  1967, 
when  he  forcefully  argued  the  case  for  a 
MAD  posture  directly  to  Kosygln.  The  Soviet 
Premier  did  not  assimilate  tills  idea,  at  least 
at  that  time.  Another  forceful  input  to  the 
Soviets  came  from  then-Presider.t  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  who,  according  to  his  memoirs,  sent 
Premier  Kosygln  a  secret  letter  in  January 
1967,  warning  him  that  the  incipient  de- 
ployment of  Soviet  missile  defenses  had  put 
hlra  under  pressvire  to  "increase  greatly  our 
capabilities  to  penetrate  any  defensive  sys- 
tems which  you  might  establish".  Johnson 
continued:  "if  we  should  feel  compelled  to 
make  such  major  increases  in  our  strategic 
weapons  capabilities,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
you  would  in  turn  feel  under  compulsion  to 
do  likewise."  It  seems  very  likely  that  this 
letter  was  stimulated  by  McNamara. 

Perhaps  the  most  persuasive  argument 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Soviets  was  not  an 
argument  per  se,  but  the  American  decision 
of  late  1967  and  early  1968  to  proceed  with 
a  major  MIRV  program  for  the  American 
strategic  offensive  force,  leading  to  the  de- 
ployment of  MLnuteman  III  and  Poseidon. 
This  program  was  Intended  to  add  something 
like  five  thousand  additional  warheads  to 
the  American  offensive  force.  The  almost 
theological,  not  to  say  fanatic,  attachment 
Mr.  McNamara  had  for  the  MAD  philosophy 
Is  reflected  in  the  fact  that,  while  he  viewed 
the  beginnings  of  a  Soviet  system  for  the 
defense  of  their  homeland  as  highly  provoca- 
tive, he  apparently  saw  nothing  provoca- 
tive in  spending  several  billion  dollars  to  add 
several  thousand  additional  warheads  to  the 
American  force,  especially  at  a  time  and 
under  circumstances  that  would  have  made 
It  Impossible  for  the  Soviets  to  know  what 
acctu-acy  these  weapons  might  achieve. 

For  whatever  combination  of  reasons,  the 
Soviets  have  now  either  accepted  the  MAD 
philosophy  or  have  at  least  decided  to  humor 
us  by  pretending  that  they  have.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that,  to  the  time  of  wTltlng, 
one  cannot  detect  many  signs  of  this  phi- 
losophy In  the  papers  of  Soviet  colonels 
writing  for  each  other  In  Red  Star;  however, 
this  may  only  indicate  that  the  message  has 
not  yet  come  down  adequately  froin  the  top. 
Some  well-placed  Soviets  have  In  fact  In- 
dicated to  Americans,  very  privately,  that 
acceptance  of  the  ABM  Treaty  will  necessi- 
tate a  major  doctrinal  overhaul  In  the  Soviet 
military  establishment,  and  may  well  require 
a  considerable  shutting  of  senior  personnel. 
It  will  be  Interesting  to  watch  If  such  a 
development  does  in  fact  come  to  pass. 
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Some  kinds  of  ABM  svstems  could  be  de-  tect  Minuteman  against  the  ttireat  now  per- 

nioved   for  some   objectives   that   would   be  mltted  the  Soviets  under  the  Interim  Agree- 

compatlble  with  a  generallv  prevailing  MAD  ment;   yet  we  have  negotiated  away  all  but 

posture    In  fact,  the  Sentinel  ABM  system  a  small  part  of  that  Safeguard  System,  to  say 

mlAated  by  McNamara  In  September,  1967,  nothing  of  the  capability  to  add  additional 

and  the  Safeguard  System  that  the  Nixon  active  defense. 

Administration  has  been  constructing,  were  Evidently  the  gains  of  this  agreement  are 

both  designed  to  be  compatible  with  a  MAD  not    to    be    found    In   terms   of   the   often- 

nosture    This   compatibilltv   resided   in   the  expressed  objectives  of  the   Safeguard  pro-                                            k»h„,.«  thor  r>,o  onur, 


to  bat  for  hU  mUltary  establishment,  apart 
from  Vietnam.  The  Congress  may  make  an 
easy  scapegoat,  but  the  Congress  cannot 
fairly  be  reckoned  the  chief  villain  cf  the 
piece  when  the  President  has  never  once 
gone  to  the  country  to  explain  that  our  mili- 
tary posture  was  in  Jeopardy  and  that  more 
money  was  needed  for  strategic  forces.  If 
the  President  had  chosen  to  lead  on   this 


that  these  systems  would  have  provided  was 
what  Is  called  a  "light"  or  "thin"  defense; 
a  large  and  sophisticated  attack,  such  as  the 
Soviets  would  be  capable  of  mounting,  would 
easily  have  overwhelmed  a  thin  overall  de- 
fense of  our  cities.  (At  McNamara's  Instruc- 
tion, the  Sentinel  system  design  also  had 
some  specific  weaknesses  intended  to  make 
the  system  more  easily  penetrable  by  the 
Soviets.)  Such  a  light  area  defense  was  In- 
tended, In  the  case  of  the  Sentinel  System, 
to  provide  protection  of  the  entire  country 
against  possible  Chinese  attacks  that  may 
become  feasible  If  the  Chinese  develop  an 
ICBM  force. 

The  Nixon  Administration  retained  the 
anti-Chinese  light  area  defense  objective  of 
the  Sentinel  System  and  added  additional 
objectives  for  the  Safeguard  System,  chiefly 
the  provision  of  added  protection  of  our 
ICBM  and  bomber  forces.  The  three-fold  ob- 
jectives of  the  Safeguard  program  have  been 
stated  many  times  by  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion; for  Instance,  as  given  In  the  most  recent 
"Posture  Statement"  Issued  by  Defense  Sec- 
retary Melvln  Laird  in  February  1972  (p.  76)  : 
"Protection  of  our  land-based  retaliatory 
forces  against  a  direct  attack  by  the  Soviet 
Union;  defense  of  the  American  people 
against  the  kind  of  nuclear  attack  which 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  Is  likely  to 
be  able  to  mount  within  the  decade:  and  pro- 
tection against  the  possibility  of  accidental 
attacks  from  any  source."  These  objectives 
made  sense,  even  within  the  framework  cf  a 
MAD  posture,  and  the  program  was  accord- 
ingly supported,  especially  in  its  early  phases 
In  1969  and  1970,  by  many  people  who  were 
willing  to   accept  such   a  posture. 

It  Is  Instructive  that  nothing  In  either 
Moscow  agreement  provides  a  substitute 
means  (to  Safeguard)  for  satisfying  these 
objectives.  The  Interim  Agreement  does  not 
provide  sufficient  protection  of  our  land- 
based  retaliatory  forces  against  a  direct  at- 
tack by  the  Soviets  (I  shall  give  evidence  for 
this  shortly) ,  and  of  course  nothing  in  either 
agreement  does  or  can  do  anything  about  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  attacks  from  China  or 
accidental  attacks  from  any  source.  There- 
fore, the  Administration's  previously  de- 
clared objectives  for  Safeguard  combined 
with  the  current  proposed  agreements  con- 
stitute a  strategic  non  seqititur. 

The  worst  aspect  of  this  relates  to  the  pro- 
tection of  our  retaliatory  forces.  The  repeat- 
edly decl.ired  Administration  objective  In 
linking  the  negotiation  of  an  ABM  agree- 
ment to  an  agreement  limiting  strategic  of- 
fensive forces  was  that  It  was  necessary  to 
Umlt  the  threat  to  Minuteman  in  order  t-o 
accept  constraints  that  would  limit  otir  abil- 
ity to  protect  Minuteman.  However,  we  are 
quite  some  distance  from  having  achieved 
that  link-up.  To  quote  again  from  Secretary 
Laird's  most  recent  Posture  Statement  (p. 
78)  :  "With  significant  qualitative  improve- 
ments In  Soviet  ICBM's  even  without  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  Soviet  ICBM's  (I.e., 
exactly  the  situation  permitted  by  the  In- 
terim Agreement],  the  postulated  threat  to 
Minuteman  In  the  Inst  half  of  the  1970's 
could  grow  to  a  level  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  the  four-site  Safeguard  defense  of  Min- 
uteman. Therefore,  we  propose  (Initiating  an 
additional  ABM  defcn.se  program  for  protect- 
ing Minuteman  beyond  the  four-site  Safe- 
guard System]."  Thus,  even  the  full  four- 
site  Safeguard  System,  which  would  have 
entailed  many  more  than  100  Interceptors, 
was  Judged  by  Mr.  Laird  Inadequate  to  pro- 


periment  was  never  tried. 

Tlie  main  bureaucratic  force  behind  the 
propo.5ed  ABM  Treaty  was  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  known  as  ACDA. 
Most  of  the  staff  of  this  agency  has  had  a 
theological  commitment  to  a  MAD  posture, 
and  a  corresponding  degree  of  opposition  to 
active  defenses  for  cities,  for  years.  Other 
bureaucratic  forces  in  support  of  this  treaty 
can  be  found  In  other  agencies,  especially 
In  the  Department  of  State,  and  are  mainly 
but  not  wholly,  less  Ideological  In  character; 
some  view  It  as  an  additional  means  of  sav- 
ing money,  or  as  a  device  for  attempting  to 
reduce  the  momentum  of  the  strategic  arms 
race,  and  are  simply  less  concerned  with 
distinctions  between  defensive  and  offensive 
forces.  And  some  are  simply  pessimistic  about 
the  prospect  of  achieving  sufficient  tech- 
nical effectiveness  of  missile  defense,  now 
or  in  the  future. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  bureaucratic 
case  studies.  In  relation  to  these  agreements, 
can  be  found  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. A  decade  ago,  It  would  have  been  abso- 
lutely Inconceivable  that,  for  instance,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  have  approved 
either  of  these  agreements,  much  less  both 
of  them.  Their  approval  would  have  been  al- 
The  question  of  what  brought  us  to  the     most  as  unthinkable  Ave  years  ago,  and  they 


the  light  of  the  objectives  the  Government 
has  expressed.  The  first  is  that,  while  these 
agreements  themselves  are  Inadequate,  sup- 
plementary agreements  to  be  sought  in  fol- 
lowing negotiations  will  redress  these  Im- 
balances, However,  the  Soviets  will  surely 
have  very  little  motivation  to  degrade  the 
situation  they  now  find  themselves  In.  and 
I  do  not  believe  an  argument  of  this  form 
should  be  given  any  significant  weight.  The 
other  possible  Justification  would  be  of  the 
form  that,  while  the  agreements  may  in 
some  sense  constitute  an  Immediate  strategic 
loss,  the  various  political  and  economic  gains 
that  may  develop  as  a  consequence  of  these 
agreements  in  the  future  will  more  than 
compensate  for  the  strategic  costs.  An  argu- 
ment of  this  form  is  In  fact  Indicated  In 
President  Nixon's  last  foreign  policy  state- 
ment. While  this  argument  cannot  be  dis- 
missed, there  Is  no  doubt  that  such  a  calcu- 
lation of  gains  and  losses  requires  consider- 
able optimism  about  the  consequences  of 
having  these  agreements  and  considerable 
pessimism  about  the  future  If  the  agree- 
ments were  not  In  force.  I  shall  return  to 
this  issue  below. 

rV.    WHAT   BROUGHT   US    HERE? 


point  of  accepting  these  agreements  can  be 
answered  at  several  different  levels,  and  in 
terms  of  several  different  Individuals  and 
groups  within  the  Government. 

President  Nixon,  for  example,  genuinely 
wants  peace,  he  genuinely  would  like  to  save 
money,  and  he  genuinely  would  like  to  be 
re-elected.  With  respect  to  this  last  objective, 
he  obviously  understands  quite  well  that 
negotiation  of  these  agreements,  especially 
If  they  are  accepted  without  too  much  of  a 
battle'  will  be  of  substantial  domestic  polit- 
ical value.  I  believe  it  Is  quite  fair  to  say 
that  this  fact  contributed  significant  pres- 
sure to  the  American  negotiators  However, 
It  would  be  quite  wide  of  the  marie  to  think 
of  the  agreements  merely  as  a  cheap  elec- 
toral trick  or  to  think  tliat  the  agreements 
do  not  have  a  substantial  base  of  support 
in  the  bureaucracy. 

Many  people  in  the  Executive  Office — i.e., 
the  President's  own  staff — place  considerable 
emphasis.  In  Justifying  these  agreements,  on 
the  argument  that — as  concerns  the  Interim 
Agreement  most  especially— the  Congress 
would  not  provide  the  wherewithal  to  close 
an  increasing  gap  in  strategic  forces. 

WTiUe  this  argument  Is  probably  sincere.  It 
is  possible  to  believe  that  it  may  In  fact  be 
less  Important  than  a  perception  that  is  less 
frequently  articulated,  but  which  Is  likely 
held  by  tiie  President  and  by  some  of  his  key 
people  in  the  Executive  Office,  that  money  for 
military  purposes  would  be  very  scarce  even 
if  Congress  itself  were  not  an  obstacle.  Trying 
to  find  several  billion  dollars  a  year  in 
extra  money  for  the  Defense  Department  at 
the  present  time  would  entail  choices  among 
very  unpleasant  alternatives,  such  as  rais- 
ing taxes,  attempting  some  kind  of  tax 
reform,  or  taking  large  amounts  of  money 
out  of  other  programs  the  Administration 
was  only  recently  supporting.  These  alter- 
natives would,  of  course,  look  especially  un- 
pleasant in  an  election  year. 

This  perception  Is  probably  at  least  par- 
tially responsible  for  the  high  hopes  that 
many  Administration  people  have  placed  on 
achieving  suitable  agreements  In  the  SALT. 
It  may  also  be  related  to  the  fact  that  the 
President  himself  has  not  conspicuously  gone 


probably  would  have  resisted  the  agree- 
ments as  recently  as  three  years  ago.  Within 
the  past  three  years,  however,  and  especially 
within  the  past  two,  a  very  noticeable  loss 
of  morale  has  been  detectable  within  the 
Defense  Department.  In  the  face  of  the 
buffeting  they  have  received  from  the  Con- 
gress, from  the  Presidents  own  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  from  the  general  public, 
the  military  staffs  themselves  have  been 
looking  Increasingly  to  the  SALT  to  help 
"save"  their  situation. 

Even  to  the  present  time,  however,  it  Is 
most  implausible  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  could 
regard  these  agreements  with  enthusiasm; 
more  likely  they  simply  faced  their  own  set 
of  unpleasant  alternatives,  and  Judged  these 
agreements  to  be  the  least  unpleasant.  The 
bureaucratic  history  of  the  proposed  agree- 
ments probably  contributed  some  share  of 
the  unpleasant  way  the  alternatives  were 
structured. 

Some  comments  in  the  press  have  tended 
to  suggest  that  Henry  Kissinger  was  the 
chief  architect  of  these  agreements.  It  wotUd 
probably  be  much  more  accurate  to  think 
of  him  as  presiding  over  the  natlontj  se- 
curity apparatus  as  a  sort  of  chairman,  and 
attempting  to  Impose  some  degree  of  order 
and  competence  on  that  apparatus,  than  as 
a  personal  mastermind  of  the  agreements. 
Kissinger's  main  (and  very  considerable) 
strength  Is  In  International  politics;  perhaps 
because  of  the  technical  components  in- 
volved, he  has  never  been  as  strong  with 
stateglc  nuclear  Issues.  Kissinger's  personal 
contribution  to  events  can  probably  be  found 
much  more  in  the  President's  determined 
resistance  to  cutting  American  troop  levels 
in  Europe,  and  In  the  missions  to  Peking  and 
Moscow,  than  In  these  two  strategic  agree- 
ments. Their  origins  are  both  more  diffuse  in 
character  and  remote  In  time. 

V:    WHERE   NEXT? 

It  Is  clear  that  these  are  not  the  arms- 
control  agreements  one  would  wish  to  have 
in  an  ideal  world.  I  personally  have  sup- 
ported, and  without  serious  reservation, 
every  arms-control  agreement  or  treaty  that 
has  come  up  for  acceptance  or  ratlficatloi 
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since  World  War  II.  For  the  first  time.  I 
And  It  doubtful  that  one  should  counsel 
acceptance  of  these  agreements.  (The  ABM 
Treaty  will  require  a  two-thirds  vote  for 
ratification  In  the  Senate:  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment will  require  a  majority  vote  In  both 
houses,  1 

The  basic  difficulty,  of  course.  Is  that  one 
df>es  not  have  a  free  choice  to  start  over 
ai?ain  to  produce  betier  agreements;  It  would 
otherwise  be  easy  to  advise  rejection.  But 
the  choice  is  not  free.  In  view  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances prevailing,  both  domestically 
and  Internationally,  should  one  therefore  ac- 
cept a  conspicuous  American  declaration  of 
strategic  inferiority,  and  accept  the  con- 
spicuous idiocy  of  a  permaiient  commitment 
to  a  MAD  posture,  and  simply  hope  that  the 
agreements  will  ultimately  contribute  to  the 
evolution  of  a  secured  peace  with  freedom? 
Or  should  one  attempt  to  Insist  that  the 
President  should  do  what  is  right,  and  the 
Congress  should  do  what  Is  right,  and  the 
public  should  do  what  Is  rlcht.  Including  a 
willingness  to  spend  mr.ch  more  monev  If 
the  Soviets  are  recalcitrant  about  establish- 
ing more  sensible  agreements — and.  Inci- 
dentally, almost  surely  lose  the  battle''  I  do 
not  know,  and  I  can  believe  that  honest  and 
intelligent  men.  who  understand  the  Issues 
Thoroughly,  and  who  are  as  hostile  as  I  am 
to  the  agreements,  could  easily  differ  on  the 
answers. 

At  the  very  least,  the  debate  associated  with 
these  asreements,  in  the  Congress  and  out  of 
It.  should  force  attention  to  a  number  of  im- 
portant que.stlons.  Some  of  these  concern 
technical  details,  but  which  may  be  of  suffi- 
cient Importance  to  influence  the  accepta- 
blUtv  of  the  agreements.  For  example.  In  the 
ABNI  Treatv,  whv  should  a  local  defense  of 
ICBM  silos  limited  to  ino  interceptors  re- 
quire the  astonlshlne  total  of  20  radars? 
With  re.spect  to  the  Interim  Agreement,  what 
kind  of  confldence  can  the  Administration 
have  that  the  Mlnuteman  force  is  not  seri- 
ously Jeopardized?  Is  there  any  sensible  way 
to  require,  as  a  condition  of  acceptance,  that 
the  Soviets  must  at  least  provide  declara- 
tions of  their  own  force  levels''  Other  t\-pes 
o*  questions  should  concern  more  basic  phil- 
osophical Issues,  s'.ich  as  whether  we  wish  to 
live  forever  under  a  MAD  posture  or  whether 
we  wish  to  provide  formal  acknowledgment 
(via  the  Interim  Agreement)  of  Soviet  su- 
perlorltv.  It  may  well  be  that  some  judicious 
resen-atlons  could  be  attached  to  these 
agreements  that  would  lessen  their  unfor- 
tunate effects. 

The  United  States  has  suffered  something 
like  wounds  from  a  number  of  sources  in 
recent  vears — 'Vietnam,  student  activism,  de- 
cllnlne"  credibility  of  both  the  Government 
and  the  media,  and.  not  least,  a  declining 
.American  role  in  world  atlalrs.  occasioned 
largelv  by  decllnlns  m.orale  at  liome.  Many 
of  us  win  feel  that  Mr  NLxon  has  now  rubbed 
SALT  In  our  wounds.  But  we  should  not  for- 
get that  there  are.  In  fact,  cood  reasons  to 
slow  do-s-n  the  strategic  arms  race;  and  If 
the  agreements  are  accepted,  we  must,  of 
necessity,  share  Mr.  Nixon's  hope  that  their 
positive  effects  will,  over  the  long  term,  out- 
weigh their  Immediate  strategic  costs. 

The  costs  are  real. 


THE  WAR  STILL  TEARS  .AMERICANS' 
CONSCIENCES 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  opposi- 
tion to  our  military  adventurism  in 
Southeast  Asia  continues  to  flow  deeply 
in  the  conscience  of  the  Nation,  despite 
the  gratifying  reduction  in  American 
troop  casualties. 

While  our  troops  in  Vietnam  have  fall- 
en below  50.000  for  the  first  time  in  8 


years,  there  has  been  a  relentless  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  American  fight- 
ing men  stationed  in  Thailand  and  with 
the  7th  Fleet  in  the  South  China  Sea. 
With  this  manpower,  the  intensity  of 
our  unilateral  air  war  has  escalated  to 
its  highest  pitch  ever.  The  massive  de- 
struction from  our  tons  and  tons  of 
bombs  and  thousands  of  gallons  of  na- 
palm has  laid  waste  a  productive  land 
and  killed  and  maimed  its  people. 

A  decade  ago,  many  Americans  felt 
that  altruism  and  brotherhood  were  jus- 
tification for  our  forcible  intervention  in 
Vietnam.  Today,  those  same  humanistic 
feelings  have  become  the  basis  for  the 
pity  and  mercy  that  a  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country  now  hold  out  to 
the  himdreds  of  thousands  of  Indochl- 
nese  civilians  whose  lives  and  families 
have  been  shattered  by  our  impersonal 
bombing  from  on  high. 

The  executive  refuses  to  end  this  war, 
so  the  legislative  branch  must — totally 
and  at  the  earliest  practicable  time. 

That  is  the  message  that  I  am  receiv- 
ing in  letters  from  around  the  country, 
and  I  am  siu-e  other  Senators  are  receiv- 
ing the  same  message  from  thousands  of 
Americans. 

One  notable  example  of  this  feeling 
came  in  my  mail  yesterday,  and  I  want- 
ed to  share  it  with  the  Senate.  It  is  a  pe- 
tition from  256  faculty  members  of  Iowa 
State  University  at  Ames,  Iowa.  There 
are  25  graduate  assistants  among  the 
signatories,  but  all  the  remainder  are 
members  of  the  faculty. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  welcome  the 
receipt  of  this  petition  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  along  with  a  letter  from  two 
members  of  the  faculty  council,  trans- 
mitting the  petition. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

lowA  State  UNrvERSrrY. 
Ames,  Iowa,  June  26,  1972. 
Hon.  Harold  HnortES, 

U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Hughes:  At  Its  regular 
meeting  on  May  9,  1971,  the  Faculty  Council 
of  Iowa  State  University  passed  a  resolution 
providing  for  the  Initiation  and  distribution 
of  the  enclosed  petitions  among  the  faculty 
of  this  university.  We  feel  that  It  would  be 
helpful  to  outline  the  debate  which  took 
place  that  evening. 

At  the  request  of  a  constituent,  the  Coim- 
cil  considered  a  motion  which  would  have 
put  the  Faculty  Council  on  record  as  oppos- 
ing the  mining  of  the  North  'Vietnamese  har- 
bors by  American  forces.  A  full  discussion 
followed  during  which  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  Faculty  Council,  as  a  body  representing 
many  Individual  faculty  members,  should  not 
take  sides  on  highly  controversial  Issues.  The 
motion  was  defeated. 

Following  this,  a  motion  was  Introduced 
that  the  Faculty  Council  Initiate  the  distri- 
bution of  a  petition  expressing  opposition  to 
the  American  posture  In  Indochina  and  to  the 
mining  of  the  harbors  in  order  that  faculty 
members,  as  Individuals,  might  express  their 
opinions.  The  motion  passed,  and  the  peti- 
tions enclosed  are  the  result  of  that  action. 

A  third  motion,  which  would  have  Involved 
the  Council  In  initiating  a  petition  to  be  sent 
to  you  and  to  Hanoi  condemning  the  actions 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  was  discussed.  It 
was  noted  that  faculty  members  at  Iowa  State 


do  not  participate  in  the  election  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam,  so  that  our  stand- 
ing  In  relation  to  that  government  does  not 
lend  Itself  to  petitioning.  The  motion  was  de- 
feated. 

These  petitions  have  been  signed  by  faculty 
members  of  this  University  and.  where  In- 
dicated, by  graduate  assistants.  We  respect- 
fully submit  them  to  you  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

For  the  Faculty  Council, 

Benjamin  S.  Cooper, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 
W.  Douglas  Pbitchard, 
.A.s$ociate  Professor  of  Music. 

On  May  9,  1972.  Faculty  Council  at  Iowa 
State  University  voted  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment and  distribution  of  petitions  in  op- 
position to  the  American  posture  in  the  In- 
dochina conflict.  Tlie  resolution  stipulates 
that  the  petitions  be  sent  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Iowa  delegation  In  Washington 
DC. 

"We.  the  undersigned  Faculty  Members, 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  U.S.  military  pres- 
ence in  Indo-Chlna  and  to  the  current 
escalation  of  the  conflict  as  manifested  by 
the  President's  mining  of  the  harbors  in 
North  Vietnam." 

D.  K.  Bruner.  English,  James  A.  Lo\^Tle, 
English,  N.  W.  Yates.  English.  R.  W.  Daven- 
port. Speech.  Pearl  Hogrefe,  English.  Lillian 
O.  Feinberg.  English.  James  Weaver.  Speech, 
Richard  L.  Herrnstadt.  English,  Richard  Gus- 
stafson.  English.  R.  E.  Hoover.  English.  Will 
C.  Jumper.  English. 

Robert  R,  Batallle,  English,  Frank  E,  Hag- 
gard, English,  Genevieve  Melnlnger.  Foreign 
Language,  George  Lopos.  English.  Julie 
Braun,  English.  Leonard  Feinberg.  English, 
Albert  L.  Walker.  English,  Gordon  W.  Herb- 
ster.  English. 

W.  Douglas  Prltchard,  Music.  Richard  H. 
von  Grabow.  Music.  Charles  Stark.  Music, 
Mildred  Laughlln,  Music.  Ruth  Wagner, 
Music,  Laurie  Tlcehurst.  Music,  Martha  N. 
Folts.  Music.  Marlon  Bamum.  Music.  Gary 
C.  'White.  Music.  Jerry  Pruett,  Music,  Joseph 
Messenger,  Music.  Carl  O.  Bleyle.  Music,  Uza 
Nlemack,  Music. 

Jeanette  Bohnenkamp.  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion. Edythe  Glass,  Child  Development.  Wllla 
Choper.  Child  Development.  Donna  C.  Nel- 
son, Child  Development.  Patricia  A.  Johnson. 
Linda  Carson.  Joan  Herwlg.  Child  Develop- 
ment, Carol  L.  Anderson.  Child  Development 
Extension.  Michael  Jacobowltz,  Child  Devel- 
opment, Jeanne  Dixon.  Child  Development, 
Shirley  Shaw.  Child  Development.  Lynn  M. 
Graham,  Child  Development,  Stefan  M.  Sll- 
verston.  Computer  Science,  D.  L.  Ulrlchson. 
Computer  Science. 

Alan  F.  WUt,  History,  Dan  Robinson,  Edu- 
cation. Suzanne  Robinson,  Reg  Smith,  Dan- 
ielle Harder.  Sociology. 

Patrick  Kavangh,  Mechanical  Engineering, 
E.  E.  Anderson.  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Premo  Chlottl,  Metallurgy,  Arnold  Kahn, 
Psychology,  Kenneth  Carlander.  Zoology  and 
Entymology,  Mike  White,  Math.  Clair  w".  Kel- 
ler, History  and  Education,  Mark  E.  Neely, 
History.  Marvin  C.  Papenfuss.  Math.  H.  C. 
Brearley.  Electrical  Engineering  and  Com- 
puter Science,  J.  W.  Menne,  Psychology. 

Richard  Van  Iten,  Philosophy,  Barton  C. 
Hacker,  History  and  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Wayne  S.  Osborn,  History.  Steffen  Schmidt, 
Political  Science.  J.  B.  Scheeler,  Civil  En- 
gineering, Richard  W.  Pohl,  Botany.  Richard 
Koupal,  Music,  Thomas  A.  Weber,  Physics. 

Joseph  H.  Kupfer.  Pliilosophy:  John  W. 
Elrod.  Philosophy;  Harold  I.  Shar'.in.  History; 
Adrian  A.  Bennett.  History;  Philip  B.  Zaring, 
History:  Achilles  Avraamldes,  History;  James 
W.  'Whitaker,  History;  Richard  N.  Kottman, 
History:  PhUip  H.  Vaughan.  History:  Faye  P. 
Whitaker,  English:  Kenneth  G.  Madison,  His- 
tory; Dorothy  Schwieder.  History;  John  Han- 
naway.  History;  George  T.  McJimsey.  History; 
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Don  C.  Rawson,  History:  James  B.  Sinatra, 
Landscape  Architecture:  Robert  S.  Hansen. 
Chemistry. 

Benjamin  S.  Cooper.  Physics;  Robert  A. 
Leacock.  Physics:  D.  M  Roberts,  Nuclear  En- 
gtoeerlne:  N.  W.  Dean.  Physics:  S.  A.  WU- 
Uams.  Physics;  Bing-lln  Young.  Physics:  Mike 
K.  Haas,  Physics:  Laurent  Hodges.  Physics; 
David  R.  Torgeson.  Physics;  James  W.  Bloom. 
Physics:  P.  Spencer  Young.  Physics:  Stan  W. 
Koclmski.  Physics;  WUliam  C.  Egbert,  Phys- 
ics; R.  H.  Good,  Jr.,  Physics;  L.  D.  Krase. 
phvsics. 

Joseph  J.  Eltter.  Physics:  Cheryl  Cate. 
Physics;  M.  S.  Haque,  Physics:  Tom  Corrigan, 
Physics:  E.  M.  Jensen.  Physics:  Robert  M. 
Jacobel,  Physics;  James  R.  Topllcar.  Physics; 
Fred  L.  Ridener,  Physics. 

Duncan  Mallam,  English,  C.  Buell  Llpe, 
English.  Dale  McCay.  English.  Keith  G.  Hun- 
tress, English,  Gretchen  Hettlnga,  English. 
Rachel  M.  Lowrie.  English,  M.  B.  Drexler. 
Speech. 

Sherry  Hoopes.  Speech.  Eric  G.  Clemens. 
Architecture,  Linda  R.  Galyon,  English.  J.  D. 
Beattv.  English.  G«vle  Emmel.  English.  Bev 
Benso'n,  English,  A,  E.  Gaylon.  English,  Eliza- 
beth Bukels.  English,  Charles  H.  Sohn.  Eng- 
lish. M.  H.  Dunlop.  English.  Phyllis  Glass. 
Enghsh.  Donald  Dunlop,  English.  Patrick  D. 
Gouran.   Speech.   Dalnls   Bisenleks,   English. 

Bettv  Morgan.  Speech.  Robert  F.  Charles, 
Speech.  N.  E  Hagler.  Speech.  Frank  E.  Brandt. 
Speech.  Jane  Cox,  Speech.  Claudia  Edwards. 
English.  Pearl  Zinober,  English.  Russel  O. 
Peterson,  English,  Paul  B.  Nemiroff,  Speech, 
Terrence  Borland,  Speech.  Patricia  Hendricks, 
English.  Janellyn  Staley,  English.  Ronetta 
Kahn,  English. 

Carol  Harms.  English.  Cher\-1  Marsh.  Eng- 
lish. Alan  D.  Beals,  English.  Victor  Vrbano- 
wUz.  English.  Robert  S.  Boston.  English.  Mary 
Spragglns,  English.  Cynthia  Davenport.  Eng- 
lish, Richard  Phenegar.  Speech,  Max  K.  Cul- 
ver, Speech.  Owen  D.  Thorson.  Speech.  H.  C. 
Elchmeler.  Speech.  Barbara  Matthles,  English. 
Mary  Catherine  Limbird.  English,  Frances 
Pedtke.  English,  Candace  Slrawn,  English. 
Judi  Berzon.  English.  Annabelle  Irwin,  Eng- 
lish. 

Hugo  P.  Franzen,  Chemistry,  Jerome  W. 
McAllister.  Chemistry,  B.  G.  Gerstein.  Chem- 
istry, R.  E.  McCarley,  Chemistry.  G.  J.  Small. 
Chemlstrv.  W.  Trahanovsky.  Chemistry. 

George"  Zysklnd,  Statistics,  H.  T.  David. 
'statistics,  Oscar  Kempthorne.  Statistics, 
Barry  C.  Arnold.  Statistics.  Glen  Meeden. 
Statistics,  Dean  Isaacson,  Mathematics.  K. 
Robert  Kern.  Extension.  Marjorie  Graves,  Ex- 
tension. D.  Candace  Hurley.  Extension,  Joy 
C.  Banyas,  Extension,  Leon  E.  Thompson. 
Extension.  Carl  HamUton,  Vice  Pres.  for  In- 
formation &  Development. 

Robert  P.  Hogan,  Information  Asst.,  Don- 
ald J.  Wishart.  Extension.  James  L.  Warner. 
Information  Service.  Paul  Lem.  Extension 
Visual  Planner,  J.  Clayton  Herman.  Exten- 
sion. Larry  R.  Whittlng.  Editor,  C.A.R.D., 
Virginia  Harding.  Extension.  John  F.  Heer. 
Editor.  Ag..  David  L.  Lendt.  Asst.  to  Vice 
Pres.,  EUls  A.  Hicks,  Zoology  &  Entomology, 
Gordon  Munson.  Information  Assistant.  Rob- 
ert W.  Prltchard,  Extension. 

George  G.  Koerber,  Electrical  Engineering, 
W.  B.  Boast.  Electrical  Engineering.  J.  P. 
Basart.  Electrical  Engineering,  J.  W.  Nlisson. 
Electrical  Engineering,  Joim  R.  Pavlat.  Elec- 
trical Engineering.  Thomas  M.  Scott.  Elec- 
trical Englueering.  M.  H.  Mericle,  Electrical 
Engineering.  E.  C.  Jones  Jr.,  Electrical  Engi- 
neering. 

Clayton  G.  Holloway,  English.  Richard  R 
Wright,  English,  James  R.  Dow.  Foreign  Lan- 
guage, Helga  B.  Van  Iten,  Foreign  Language. 
De;'.nls  Phillips,  Foreign  Language,  G.  Bu- 
ford  Ncsman.  Jr.,  Foreign  Language,  Ann 
Vlnograde,  Foreign  Language.  Ralner  Rum- 
old,  Foreign  Language.  Patricia  Sullivan, 
Foreign  Language.  Barbara  von  Wittlch.  For- 
eign Language,  Raymond  Vondran,  Library, 
Joanna  Coiirteau.  Foreign  Lai^guage.  Fred- 


erick Schwartz,  Foreign  Language,  Harry  A. 
Kahn,  Foreign  Language.  Margaret  S.  John- 
son, Foreign  Language,  Charlotte  Bruner. 
Foreign  Language,  Allen  S.  Grossman. 
Physics. 

J.  C.  Mathews.  Mathematics,  George  Sei- 
fert,  Mathematics.  Norman  Parker.  Mathe- 
matics, K.  A.  Helmes,  Mathematics,  D.  E. 
Sanderson,  Mathematics,  Chuck  Riley. 
Mathematics.  R.  W.  Neufeld,  Mathematics. 
J.  Colby  Kegley,  Mathematics.  David  P. 
Wooten,  Mathematics,  George  W.  Peglar. 
Mathematics,  Edward  S.  Allen,  Mathematics. 

C.  J.  Ti-iska,  Electrical  Engmeenng. 

A.  V.  Pohm,  Electrical  Engineering. 

C.  S.  Comstock,  Electrical  Engineering. 

T.  A.  Smay,  Electrical  Engineering. 

R.  J.  Zlngg,  Electrical  Engineering. 

C.  L.  Tovviisend.  Engmeenng  Extension. 

Robert  E.  Post,  Electrical  Engineering. 

Paul  R.  Bond.  Electrical  Engineering. 

Glenn  E.  Fanslow.  Electrical  Engineering. 

Robert  L.  Samuels.  Electrical  Engineering. 

Richard  C.  Morrison.  Physics. 

David  W.  Lynch,  Physics. 

Ronald  Fuchs.  Physics. 

Richard  G.  Barnes.  Physics. 

Kenneth  L.  Kliewer,  Physics. 

Michael  Yester.  Physics. 

F  C.  Peterson,  Physics. 

Lester  T.  Earls.  Physics. 

Charles  L.  Hammer.  Physics. 

James  L.  Wolf.  Physics. 

John  R.  Clem.  Ph\-slcs. 

G.  C.  Danielson.  Physics. 

Jon  J.  McCarthy,  Physics. 

Clayton  A.  Swensen,  Physics. 

William  J.  Kernan,  Physics. 

Percy  Carr.  Physics. 

Siinil  Sinha.  piiyslcs. 

C.  Stassls.  Physics. 

D.  K.  Finnemore.  Phvslcs. 


Workshops  students  directly  learning 
about  American  Government  this  week 
on  Capitol  Hill.  I  heartily  commend 
Union  Carbide  and  the  many  private  or- 
ganizations who  make  such  scholarships 
available  to  outstanding  young  Ameri- 
cans. 


UNION  CARBIDE  CORP  AWARDS 
SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  CITIZEN- 
SHIP EDUCATION 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
our  Government  renewed  its  commit- 
ment to  the  youth  of  America  with  the 
President's  signing  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1972— S.  659.  Just  as  the 
Gtovemmeiit  has  its  stake  in  our  Nation's 
young  people,  so  do  many  in  the  private 
sector.  Among  these  is  the  Union  Car- 
bide Corp.,  which  this  week  is  sponsoring 
a  constituent  of  mine.  Miss  Katrina 
Knox,  of  Columbia.  Tenn.,  for  participa- 
tion in  the  Washington  Workshops 
Congressional  Seminar. 

Each  year  the  Union  Carbide  Corp. 
selects  a  number  of  highly  qualified 
high  school  students  to  join  in  the  fine 
learning  experience  offered  by  the  Wash- 
ington Workshops,  and  I  congratulate 
Katrina  on  her  being  chosen  as  a  Union 
Carbide  scholar. 

In  spite  of  the  brief  time  the  par- 
ticipants are  on  Capitol  Hill,  valuable 
experience  in  the  legislative  process  is 
gained.  Such  experience  cannot  be 
acquired  in  the  classroom,  the  media, 
or  from  books  on  the  subject,  but  only 
through  direct  involvement  in  the  daily 
activities  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  image  held  by  many 
people  who  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  involved  in  such  activities, 
differs  widely  from  that  held  by  the  Sen- 
ators. Representatives,  and  the  Capitol 
Hill  staff.  Katrina  and  the  other  students 
will  leave  after  a  week  on  Capitol  Hill 
with  a  greater  understanding  of  and  new 
insights  into  the  legislative  process. 

Katrina    is   one    of    200    Washington 


JACL  COm'ENTTON 

Mr.  PERCY,  Mr.  President,  this  week 
representatives  of  the  Japanese  Ameri- 
can Citizens  League — JACL — are  hold- 
ing their  biennial  convention  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  note 
their  presence  in  this  city,  our  Nation's 
Capital,  and  to  welcome  them. 

Concurrent  with  this  meeting  is  the 
exhibit  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
concerning  the  internment  of  thousands 
of  Japanese  Americans  during  World 
War  II.  This  exhibit  serves  to  remind  all 
Americans  of  the  terrible  injustice  which 
was  inflicted  on  our  Japanese  American 
citizens  at  that  time. 

Japanese  Americans  have  good  reason 
to  be  proud  of  their  heritage  and  their 
traditions,  of  their  culture  and  the  ex- 
ample they  set  of  constnictive  citizen- 
ship. I  welcome  those  who  have  come  to 
Washington  this  week,  and  I  send  best 
wishes  on  tliis  occasion  to  ail  Japanese 
Americans  throughout  the  land. 


ANNOUNCEMENT   OF   POSITION    ON 
LEGISLATIVE  ROLLCALL  NO.  265 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellen- 
DER)  was  unavoidably  absent  from  the 
Senate  yesterday  at  the  time  of  the  final 
passage  of  legislation  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend programs  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

I  wish  to  announce  that  Senator  El- 
LENDER  desires  to  be  recorded  in  favor 
of  the  legislation. 


CONFIRMATION  OF  NONUNATION  OF 
CARROLL  G.  BRUNTHA\rER.  OF 
OHIO.  TO  BE  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  IN- 
TERNATIONAL AFFAIRS  AND  COM- 
MODITY PROGRAMS 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  on  June  22 
the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination  of 
an  exceptionally  qualified  man.  Mr.  Car- 
roll G.  Brunthaver.  of  Ohio,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Inter- 
national Affairs  and  Commodity  pro- 
grams. 

Carroll  G.  Brunthaver  has  been  deeply 
involved  in  agriculture  all  of  his  life. 
Bom  in  Fremont.  Ohio,  on  March  27, 
1932.  he  grew  up  on  his  family's  grain 
and  livestock  farm,  and  later  farmed  it 
with  his  father.  Mr.  Brunthaver's  brother 
stUl  operates  the  home  farm.  Mr.  Brunt- 
haver was  active  in  4-H  and  FFA.  earn- 
ing the  FFA  State  Farmer  degree  in  his 
senior  year  of  high  school. 

He  received  his  B.S.  degree  in  agricul- 
tural economics  from  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity in  1954.  and  after  4  years  as  an  Air 
Force  jet  pilot  he  returned  to  Ohio  State 
and  received  his  Ph.  D.  in  agricultural 
economics  in  1960. 

Mr.  Brunthaver  has  served  as  an  as- 
sistant county  extension  agent,  and  on 
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the  agricultural  economics  faculties  of 
Ohio  State  and  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sities. From  1961-66  he  was  director  of 
research  lor  the  Grain  k  Feed  Deal- 
ers National  Association,  and  later  asso- 
ciate director  of  research  for  Coinco.  an 
affiliate  of  the  agricultural  exporting  firm 
of  Cook  &  Co.,  in  Memphis.  Tenn. 

Mr.  Brunthaver  authored  a  number  of 
studies  and  articles  on  agricultural  pol- 
icy and  trade  subjects. 

Since  1D69,  Mr.  Brunthaver  has  been 
Associate  Administrator  of  USDA's  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service,  helping  to  direct  domestic  farm 
programs,  including  the  set-aside  pro- 
gram.^ for  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains, 
the  rural  environmental  assistance  pro- 
gram, and  community  loans  and  price 
supports.  He  has  also  been  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  Brunthaver  is  a  member  of  Alpha 
Zeta  honorary  professional  agricultural 
fraternity  and  Gamma  Sigma  Delta. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Betty  Hes- 
sick  of  Green  Springs,  Ohio.  They  have 
two  children,  Susan  and  Jeffrey. 

The  ri^ht  combination  of  fertile  soil 
and  suitable  growing  climate  has  made 
the  Buckeye  State  a  leader  in  agricul- 
ture. Throughout  its  history  of  diverse 
agricultural  undertakings  Ohio  has  re- 
mained the  land  of  farmers.  In  spite  of 
his  hard  life,  the  industrious  Ohio  farm- 
er has  compiled  a  history  of  leadership. 

Good  gi-azing  land  and  abundant  sup- 
plies of  hay  and  grain  make  Ohio  a 
leader  in  the  production  of  beef,  pork, 
mutton,  poultry,  dairy  products,  and 
wool.  In  1850.  Ohio  ranked  first  nation- 
ally in  agriculture;  113  years  later,  Ohio 
ranked  fifth  nationally— and  is  still  the 
land  of  farmers  today. 

Today  aided  my  extensive  research  and 
development  programs,  such  as  those 
conducted  by  Mr.  Bnmthaver,  Ohio  agri- 
culture maintains  its  heritage  of  national 
leadership. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that  a  man  of  Mr. 
Brunthaver's  outstanding  abilities  as  an 
agriculturist  was  born  and  reared  in  a 
St.Tie  ^o  rich  in  resources.  Ohio  is  proud 
of  its  land,  and  of  the  Ohioan  chosen  to 
help  lead  them,  and  the  farmers  of  the 
entire  Nation  to  even  richer  harvests. 


AN  ENERGETIC  ILLINOISAN:  PAUL 
HORVAT.  OF  THE  SELF-HELP  AC- 
TION CENTER 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  activities 
of  a  constituent  of  mine.  Mr.  Paul  Hor- 
vat,  the  founder,  organizer,  and  president 
of  the  Self  Help  Action  Center.  Inc.,  of 
Wilmette,  HI.,  my  own  hometown. 

Mr.  Horvat  and  SHAC  have  been  help- 
ing to  organize  co-op  buying  clubs 
through  which  low-income  persons — par- 
ticularly the  elderly — may  purcha.«e  fresh 
farm  produce  directly  from  small  farm- 
ers. Over  the  past  2  years  or  so.  Mr. 
Horvat  has  organized  182  farmers'  food 
shows  in  the  Chicago  areas  as  a  device 
whereby  farmers  display  their  produce 
in  a  community,  sell  it  to  local  residents 
at  a  fair  market  price — normally  lower 
than  residents  pay  in  area  retail  estab- 


lishments— and,  as  a  result,  interest  the 
local  residents  in  forming  a  buying  club. 

Thus  far,  35  clubs  have  been  set  up  and 
75  more  are  in  formation.  Mr.  Horvat 
estimates  that  farmers  make  from  40  to 
100  percent  more  on  sales  while  poor 
people  save  from  40  to  100  percent  on 
their  food  budgets. 

According  to  Mr.  Horvat,  the  benefits 
of  his  program  are  great:  Small  farm- 
ers are  able  to  remain  self-supporting. 
The  poor  are  able  to  acquire  a  nutritious 
diet  at  low  cost  and  at  the  same  time 
become  economically  and  socially  inde- 
pendent through  the  buying  clubs.  It  is  a 
situation  in  which  everybody  gains  some- 
thing— including  the  society — and  no- 
body loses. 

Mr.  Horvat  Is  a  dedicated  and  deter- 
mined man.  Although  retired  from  busi- 
ness, he  devotes  long  hours  to  SHAC  and 
has  lectured  and  traveled  extensively  in 
all  parts  of  the  coimtry.  He  finds  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  the  SHAC  concept  and 
is  now  planning  a  national  farmers'  food 
show  in  Chicago  in  September.  It  is  Mr. 
Horvat's  hope  that  similar  smaller  scale 
activities  might  take  place  throughout 
the  country  at  the  same  time. 

I  have  recently  written  to  President 
Nixon  urging  him  to  declare  September 
to  be  National  Self  Help  Action  Month 
and  to  lend  his  support  to  the  immediate 
and  long-term  purposes  of  the  farmers' 
show. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
newspaper  articles  explaining  the  SHAC 
concept  and  describing  Mr.  Horvat's  ac- 
tivities be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.jection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Courier  &  Freeman  (N.Y.) , 

Mar.  15.  1972] 

"Hu.NGER    Fighter"    To    Address    Public    at 

Clarkson  College 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  that  has 
plagued  mankind  since  the  beginning  of 
time — hunger — wUl  be  discussed  by  a  "self- 
styled  hunger  flghter",  tomorrow  at  Clarkson 
College  of  Technology. 

Paul  Horvat,  the  developer  of  a  "New  Eco- 
nomic Rescue  Plan",  whereby  those  with  very 
moderate  or  low  Incomes  can  get  high  qual- 
ity food  at  a  price  they  can  afford.  wUl  speak 
in  Room  128,  Clarkson  Hall,  at  8:15  p.m. 
The  convocation  la  sponsored  by  the  Public 
Occasions  Committee  of  the  College. 

Horvat  will  also  speak  In  Watertown  this 
evening  at  a  meeting  of  the  Jefferson  County 
Furniture  Co-Op,  at  126  Franklin  Street,  at 
7:30  p.m. 

Horvat's  "New  Economic  Rescue  Plan"  has 
been  incorporated  by  the  State  of  Illinois  as 
the  Self-Help  Action  Center.  SHAC  Is  non- 
profit, non-sectarian,  and  non-poHtlcal. 
Through  Its  work,  It  Is  helping  the  small 
farmer  sell  his  produce  for  a  fair  price,  there- 
by enabling  him  to  survive  on  the  farm. 

Horvat  reasons  that  the  farmer,  by  being 
able  to  make  a  living  on  the  land,  doesn't 
migrate  to  the  already  crowded  city  and  add 
to  the  number  of  unemployed  straining  the 
welfare  rolls. 

The  poor  In  the  cities  are  helped  because, 
by  making  their  food  dollars  go  further,  bet- 
ter and  larger  quantities  of  food  can  be 
obtained. 

In  his  lectures,  Horvat  explains  how  or- 
ganized small  farmers  are  getting  30  to  100 
percent  more  for  their  food  products  and  how 
organized  poor  people  are  saving  like  per- 
centages In  buying  food,  even  when  using 
food  stamps. 


Small  farmers  from  Michigan.  Florida, 
Texas,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin  whose  llvell- 
hood  has  been  threatened  bj-  larger  farms 
have  been  delivering  their  fresh  food  prod- 
ucts to  SHAC's  17  main  co-op  buying  clubs 
and  262  smaller  ones  throughout  the  Chicago 
poverty  pockets. 

The  organization,  which  has  more  than 
tripled  Its  participants,  is  geared  to  help  the 
needy  help  themselves,  according  to  Horvat. 
Since  the  program's  formal  thrust  Into  the 
city,  It  has  served  more  than  200,000  needy 
people. 

A  native  of  Yugaslavia.  Paul  Horvat  lost  all 
of  his  property  to  the  Nazis  In  1940  and  In 
1945  to  the  Communists  in  Yugoslavia.  He 
came  to  this  country  In  1952  and  using  his 
own  program  of  "self  help"  action,  he  very 
quickly  succeeded  In  his  landscaping  busi- 
ness. 

In  Yugoslavia  he  had  organized  a  similar 
program  called  "New  Economic  Rescue  Plan." 
This  group  brought  together  peasant  farm- 
ers and  city  dwellers  for  economic  survival. 
After  retiring  from  his  landscaping  business 
he  took  up  his  old  pursuit,  organizing  and 
recruiting  for  a  price  beating  cooperative. 

During  one  week  in  April,  last  year,  the 
poor  In  Chicago  paid  45  cents  for  a  dozen 
Jumbo-size  eggs  at  the  Self-Help  distribution 
sites.  WhUe  In  the  ghetto  stores  they  sold  for 
85  cents. 

At  the  present  time  Horvat  is  planning  to 
expand  the  program  to  include  dairy  prod- 
ucts. The  search  continues  for  adequate  re- 
frigerating facilities  to  eventually  enable  his 
program  to  provide  meats,  the  costliest  item 
on  the  food  budget. 


[From  the  Bradenton  Herald,  Feb.  20, 1972] 

WiNTTB  VisrroRS  Program  United  Farmers, 

Buyers 

(By  Betty  Trovinger) 

Paul  Horvat.  founder,  organizer  and  presi- 
dent of  Self  Help  Action  Center  (SHACi  in 
Chicago,  111,,  Is  spending  his  winter  vacation 
in  Anna  Maria  lecturing  about  his  new  Eco- 
nomic Rescue  Plan  throughout  the  area. 

Through  this  plan,  family  farmers  and 
small  farmers  are  receiving  a  higher  price  for 
their  produce  while  people  on  limited  in- 
comes are  saving  money  on  their  grocery 
bills.  Horvat  explained. 

By  organizing  the  farmers  and  consumers 
Into  cooperative  groups,  and  eliminating  "the 
middle  man",  both  groups  can  realize  sub- 
stantial savings. 

This  program  also  offers  benefit  to  senior 
citizens  who,  without  risk,  fees  or  obligations, 
can  get  quality  fresh  farm  food  products  wi'h 
sufficient  nutrition  and  all  at  a  lower  cost, 
Horvat  said. 

Using  the  SHAC  program,  the  state  of 
Florida  can  save  millions  of  dollars,  according 
to  Horvat.  By  solving  some  of  the  poverty 
problems  in  the  state,  less  state  and  local 
funds  would  be  needed  and  decrease  of  taxes 
could  result,  he  said. 

Since  coming  to  Florida  In  January,  Horvat 
has  met  with  several  farmer  groups  Including 
MA-NA-HILL  Farmers  Association. 

Groups  of  growers  of  citrus  and  other  fruits 
and  vegetables  have  met  with  Horvat  In 
Bradenton,  St.  Petersburg,  Tampa,  Sarasota 
and  Anna  Maria  Island.  He  has  also  met  with 
groups  of  people  with  limited  incomes  who 
are  Interested  in  the  economic  rescue  plan. 

Horvat  discussed  the  plan  on  how  Florida 
growers  can  supply  northern  consumers  dur- 
Ung  the  winter  when  there  is  no  growing  sea- 
son in  the  northern  part  of  the  coimtry. 

He  gave  Information  about  the  SHAC 
training  school  being  started  In  Chicago  for 
community,  city  and  state  leadership  fcr  the 
program. 

SHAC  Is  organizing  a  Nationwide  Farmers 
Food  Show  In  Chicago  during  the  first  week 
of  September  1972  and  food  growers  are  In- 
vited to  participate. 

Horvat  emphasized  Implementing  the  pro- 
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Eram  involves  special  action  committees  such 
as'  public  relations  conUct,  finance,  orga- 
nizers for  co-op  buying  groups,  organizers  of 
producers  selling  groups,  education,  research 
and  youth  leaders. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  May  13,  19721 
BrviNG  Clues  Weld  Small  Farmers,  Needy 
(By  Angela  Parker) 
"This  Is  the  first  time  my  husband  really 
enlced  shopping,"  said  Mrs.  Timothy  Thlg- 
pen  ns  she  left  the  Self  Help  Action  Center 
open  food  market. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thlgpen  participated  In  a 
Self  Help  Action  Center  food  demonstration 
last  week  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Gardens  Catho- 
lic Church,  13300  S.  Langley  Av.,  one  of  32 
open  market  food  demonstrations  planned  In 
the  last  three  years  to  encourage  financially 
needy  communities  to  organize  cooperative 
buvlrg  clubs. 

The  Self  Help  Action  Center,  which 
opened  Its  main  office  last  November  In  the 
Guaranty  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  building.  6760 
S.  Stony  Island  Av..  is  an  organization  which 
Is  trving  to  attack  malnutrition  In  some  of 
Chicago's  poverty  areas. 

■Hie  center  brings  together  small  farmers 
and  the  poor  whose  food  budgets  cannot  pro- 
vide enough  nutritious  food  for  their  fami- 
lies. The  farmers  market  their  products  at  a 
profit  by  selling  directly  to  the  consumer  and 
the  consumers  buy  top-quality  food  staples 
at  a  cheaper  price  than  they  can  purchase 
such  Items  in  the  supermarket. 

Small  farmers  from  Illinois.  Indiana  and 
Wisconsin  whose  livelihood  has  been  threat- 
ened bv  larger  farmers  have  been  delivering 
their  fresh  food  products  to  the  center's  17 
main  co-op  buying  clubs  and  262  smaller 
ones  thruout  Chicago  poverty  pockets. 

The  organization,  which  has  more  than 
tripled  Its  participants  in  the  last  seven 
months.  Is  geared"  to  help  the  needy  help 
themselves,  according  to  Paul  Horvat,  Us 
founder. 

During  the  market  and  Information  dem- 
onstrations, residents  learn  how  they  can 
set  up  an  independent  cooperative  buying 
club  in  their  area.  When  the  club  Is  or- 
ganized, residents  make  out  orders  of  what 
they  want  avd  send  them  to  the  participat- 
ing farmers  who  come  Into  the  city  on  a 
regular  basis  to  deliver  the  orders. 

Since  the  program's  formal  thrust  Into 
the  city,  It  has  served  mre  than  200,000 
needy  people,  he  added. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Shavers,  a  program  volun- 
teer, has  been  assisting  Horvat  In  setting 
up  neighborhood  food  demonstrations  and 
helping  local  residents  set  up  independent 
clubs.  She  is  assisted  by  volunteers  from  the 
Welfare  Council  of  Metropolitan  Chicago's 
Volunteer  Service  Corps  and  many  neigh- 
borhood residents  who  donate  time  to  help 
distribute  program  announcements  and  or- 
ganize the  buying  clubs. 

According  to  Horvat,  "The  direct  buying 
technique  is  the  keystone  In  something 
called  the  'new  economic  rescue  plan,'  a  time- 
tested  idea  that  goes  back  more  than  50 
years."  Horvat,  a  Yugoslavian  Immigrant  who 
came  to  America  in  1952.  Is  president  of  the 
International  Peasant  (small  farmer)  Move- 
ment and  has  organized  community  buying 
clubs  thruout  Illinois  and  other  states. 

A  spokesman  for  the  center  said  farmers 
who  participate  in  the  program  receive 
larger  profits  than  they  would  If  they  took 
their  merchandise  to  a  large  wholesale  mar- 
ket and  the  consumers  get  25  to  35  per  cent 
more  food  for  their  dollar. 

The  center  was  recently  admitted  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Food  Stamp 
Program  and  accepts  food  stamps  for  all  food 
prodticts. 

"The  food  Is  substantially  cheaper  and  of 
a  higher  quality  than  I  can  get  at  any  neigh- 
borhood stores,"  said  Mrs.  Alola  Davis,  667  E. 
83d  St.  "I  can  buy  green  peppers  and  fruits 


such  as  apples,  oranges  and  grapefruits  at 
the  center  but  I  don't  ever  buy  them  In  my 
neighborhood  because  they're  too  high  and 
I  can  do  without  them." 

The  Self  Help  Action  Center  will  have  a 
display  at  the  Senior  Citizens  Fair  at  Mc- 
cormick Place  Saturday  and  Sunday.  "We 
win  display  examples  cf  the  food  products 
available  and  provide  Information  about  our 
program  In  the  hopes  of  getting  more  groups 
Interested  In  starling  a  club  In  their  neigh- 
borhood," said  Horvat. 

Paul  Horvat  Plan  Can  Eliminate  Hunger 

(By  William  McCulloch) 

Make  no  mistake  about  It,  Paul  Horvat  is 

dead  seriotis  when  he  says  he  has  a  plan  that 

can  eliminate  hunger,  fight   Inflation,  save 

the  small  farmer,  and  reduce  social  unrest. 

It  sounds  like  an  Impossible  dream.  And 

there  Is  a  reflex  temptation  to  dismiss  Horvat 

as  sort  of  a  latter-day  Don  Quixote,  an  aging 

idealist  in  hot  pursuit  of  a  panacean  mirage. 

The  fact  U,  Horvat's  plan  just  might  work. 

He's  convinced  that  It  will,  and   more   and 

more  people  are  starting  to  believe  him.  Aft«r 

all,  doing  the  Impossible  is  nothing  new  to 

Paul  Horvat. 

A  short,  powerfully  built  man,  Horvat  was 
born  to  a  Slovene  peasant  family  near  the 
village  of  Bratoncl  in  what  was  then  a  part 
of  the  Austria-Hungaxlan  Empire.  His  father 
raised  wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  and  eggs,  and 
did  a  little  makeshift  veterinary  work  on  the 
side. 

"At  that  time,"  Horvat  recalls,  "most  of  the 
peasant  children  went  to  school  barefoot.  In 
cold  weather,  when  the  children  complained, 
parents  would  say,  "Run,  run  .  .  .  keep  warm 
by  running.' 

"So.  you  see.  chUdren  In  those  times  did 
not  want  motorcycles  or  cars.  We  wanted 
shoes. 

"Well,  one  year  there  was  a  very  good  crop. 
Everyone  was  happy  because  we  could  buy 
the  things  we  needed.  But  at  harvest  time, 
government  leaders  ordered  all  farm  prices 
dropped.  Suddenly  there  was  panic— people 
were  crying." 

The  situation  was  tailor-made  for  the 
CommuiUst  Party.  Horvat  remembers  how 
the  party  organizers  portrayed  themselves  as 
liberatc.rs.  as  correctors  of  injustice.  But  the 
peasants  didn't  go  for  it.  Instead,  says  Horvat. 
they  decided  to  explore  the  possibility  of  sell- 
ing their  products  directly  to  consumers. 

Horvat — then  only  a  teenager— was  given 
responsibility  for  making  the  necessary  con- 
tacts. "We  were  successful."  he  says.  "By 
going  around  the  usual  markets  and  setting 
up  our  own  we  were  able  to  get — in  some 
cases— 10  times  more  than  the  government 
price.  And  the  consumers  were  paying  less! 

"That  Is  how  we  discovered  the  meaning  of 
self  help." 

The  self-help  concept  mushroomed,  even- 
tually spawning  the  Farmers  Labor  Move- 
ment, the  Farmers  Export -Import  Associa- 
tion, the  Farmers  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion, the  Farmers  Agrarian  Reform  Move- 
ment, the  Farmers  Newspapers,  and  numer- 
ous other  farm -oriented  organizations. 

"Despite  his  youth,  Horvat  became  identified 
as  a  leader  of  the  politically  powerful  move- 
ment. And  In  1919,  he  was  marked  for  death 
by  the  ruthless  Hungarian  Bolshevist.  Bela 
kun.  Kun's  bloody  regime  lasted  less  than  a 
year,  though,  and  Horvat  was  spared. 

In  1919  after  Slovanla  had  become  part  of 
Yugoslavia,  Horvat  became  a  local  leader  In 
the  Yugoslav  underground.  Again,  a  price  was 
placed  on  his  head— this  time  by  the  Gestapo. 
Again,  he  escaped. 

Horvat's  precarious  existence  did  not  Im- 
prove under  the  Tito  regime,  and  he  eventu- 
ally went  Into  exile,  landing  In  the  United 
States  in  1952. 

He  got  his  first  ^ob  working  In  a  Gary  steel 
mill  for  $1.35  an  hour,  but  the  Job  ran  out 
after  three  months  when  mill  workers  went 


on  strike.  Horvat  and  his  wife  took  Jobs  In  a 
poultry  shop  to  sunlve  and  later,  they  an- 
swered a  newspaper  ad  and  wound  up  as  Uve- 
m  housekeepers  for  a  well-to-do  North  Shore 
famUy.  . 

After  18  months  of  working  as  butler  and 
maid,  the  Hor\'ats  had  saved  $4,500,  enough 
for  Horvat  to  launch  himself  into  the  land- 
scaping business. 

The  business  was,  to  put  It  mildly,  a  suc- 
cess. Horvat.  now  retired,  lives  at  1127  Lake 
Av..  Wilmette— his  third  North  Shore  home 
since  1956.  He  and  Mrs.  Horvat  also  own  a 
second  home  In  Florida. 

A  tireless  though  unpolished  speaker,  Hor- 
vat has  not  been  slowed  by  retirement.  He 
maintains  a  rigorous  schedule  of  personal  ap- 
pearances, addressing  farm  organizations,  ur- 
ban consvuner  groups,  social  action  commit- 
tees, poor  people,  rich  people — anyone  who 
wUl  listen.  And  to  each  group,  his  message  Is 
the  same. 

"Hunger  Is  our  No.  1  problem.  Action  can 
be  postponed  on  many  of  our  problems,  but 
not  on  hunger.  Hungry  people  have  to  eat 
today,  right  now. 

"When  people  are  hungry,  they  will  ask  for 
food.  And  if  thev  do  not  get  It.  sooner  or 
later  they  will  take  It.  You  cannot  stop  a 
movement  of  hungry  people." 

As  a  naturalized  citizen,  Horvat  Is  appalled 
by  things  that  too  many  Americans  have 
come  to  take  for  granted:  farmers  burning 
crops  to  protest  low  prices,  huge  farm  cor- 
porations receiving  federal  payments  of 
$700,000  and  more  for  not  growing— not 
growing — certain  crops,  small  farmers  by  the 
thousands  calling  It  quits  and  moving  to  the 
city,  and  all  this  whUe  people  are  going  hun- 
gry. 

"I  am  asked  if  the  present  government  Is 
capable  of  solving  the  hunger  problem."  Hor- 
vat tells  his  audiences.  "I  say.  'Yes.  It  Is. 
Then  I  am  asked  if  I  see  any  movement  in 
this  direction,  and  I  say,  'No,  I  do  not."  " 

Horvat's  solution  to  the  hunger  problem  is 
modeled  after  the  self-help  movement  he 
helped  organize  In  his  native  country.  Called 
the  New  Economic  Rescue  Plan,  It  probably 
will  generate  the  dramatic  social  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  that  Horvat  envisions.  The 
plan  does  offer  hope  to  many  of  the  esti- 
mated 10  to  14  million  Americans  whose  in- 
comes virtually  guarantee  that  they  wUl  be 
malnourished.  And  It  does  promise  limited 
relief  to  the  legions  of  small  farmers  who 
break  their  backs  year  after  year  scratching 
out  a  subsistence  Income. 

The  idea  behind  the  plan  is  simple:  bring 
farmers  and  low-income  urban  families  to- 
gether through  Community  Thrift  more  than 
what  they  could  get  Clubs.  The  farmers  sell 
their  products  for  20  to  35  percent  more 
than  what  they  could  get  from  a  big  whole- 
saler. The  families— using  cash  or  govern- 
ment food  stamps — buy  the  products  at 
prices  20  to  35  percent  below  retail. 

The  plan  already  has  a  foothold  In  Chicago. 
Two  thrift  clubs  are  in  the  process  of  orga- 
nizing In  Evanston.  And  Horvat  says  he  has 
contacts  with  farmers  In  16  states.  But  that's 
only  a  beginning,  only  a  scratch  on  the  sur- 
face. Before  the  plan  can  reach  Its  maximum 
potential,  there  are  serious  problems  which 
must  be  Ironed  out. 

Even  in  Chicago,  where  Horvat's  plan  is 
reaching  several  hundred  families,  the  buy- 
ing clubs  are  limited  to  eggs,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables. The  most  expensive  Items  on  au  aver- 
age grocery  list- meat,  poultry,  and  dairy 
products — stUl  must  be  purchased  through 
regular  supermarkets.  Either  that,  or  they 
must  be  ptu-chased  in  quantity  from  whole- 
sale houses,  and  that  defeat.s  half  the  pur- 
pose of  the  plan.  Eventually,  the  thrift  clubs 
may  gain  access  to  the  refrigeration  facili- 
ties needed  to  handle  perishables. 

Another  problem  involves  the  farmers 
themselves.  WhUe  a  farmer  may  be  dissatis- 
fied with  the  prices  he  Is  getting  for  his 
products,  at  least  he  Is  getting  something 
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and  It  Is  not  easy  to  persuade  a  farmer  to 
cu:  his  ties  with  a  major  wholesale  market 
and  begL'i  working  exclusively  through  a  lo- 
cal thrift  club. 

Obviously,  much  work  needs  to  be  done, 
and  Horvat  cannot  do  it  all  himself.  He  needs 
volunteers — volunteer  organizers,  volunteer 
clerical  help — and  he  needs  financial  help. 

"I  was  born  to  help  others  In  need."  says 
Horvat  "And  I  want  to  express  my  thank- 
fulnes-s  to  this  country  for  permission  to  set- 
tle here. 

"As  a  citizen,  I  feel  It  is  my  obligation  to 
help  solve  America's  problems  and  prevent 
what  has  happened  In  Europe  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  from  happening  here." 


THE  POST.\L  .•\CADEMY  PROGRAM 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  six 
weeks  ago  I  was  informed  that  the  Na- 
tional Postal  Street  Academy  program 
would  not  be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

Oriinnally  funded  jointly  by  "the  Postal 
Service,  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Postal  Academy  pro- 
gram has  served  for  2  years  as  a  ba.sic 
education  program  for  high  school  drop- 
outs. 

Following  the  withdrawal  of  the  Postal 
Service  as  the  contributor  of  the  train- 
ing aspect  of  the  Street  Academy  pro- 
gram, the  Department  of  Labor,  as  well 
as  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  withdrew  financial  and 
technical  support  and  ordered  the  pro- 
gram terminated  as  of  June  30. 

Although  an  evaluation  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  praised  the 
Postal  Academy  program  and  local  sup- 
port of  the  program  was  in  abundance, 
and  despite  the  program's  proven  worth 
to  hundreds  of  high  school  dropouts  in 
six  of  our  major  cities,  this  program  be- 
came an  idea  that  seemed  doomed  to  end 
for  the  lack  of  a  specific  funding  cate- 
gory. 

In  November  1972,  the  Department  of 
La'.jor  conducted  an  extensive  evaluation 
of  the  Postal  Academy  and  had  high 
praise  for  the  quality  of  the  staff,  of  the 
educational  program,  and  of  the  unusual 
enthusiasm  of  the  students. 

According  to  the  Department  of 
Labor's  own  evaluation: 

Students  had  developed  strong  ties  to  the 
-■Academy  and.  to  some  extent,  had  become 
dependent  upon  It;  they  frequently  referred 
to  the  relationships  and  atmosphere  of  the 
Academy  as  that  of  one  big  famllv,  and 
praised  the  patience  and  understanding 
shown  by  the  staff. 

Public  school  representatives  in  six  of 
our  major  cities  in  which  the  Postal 
Academies  are  located,  Atlanta.  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Newark.  San  Francisco,  and 
Washington  have  declared  the  Postal 
Academy  program  to  be  one  of  the  best 
programs  for  dropouts  they  have  seen. 
School  representatives  have  referred  to 
the  Academy  as  the  "best  ba.sic  educa- 
tion program  available  in  the  cities." 

Students  that  were  interviewed  by  the 
Department  of  Labor's  evaluation  team 
felt  that  they  were  learning  more  than 
they  had  in  public  school,  A  survey  of 
the  Academy  program  conducted  bv  the 
Educational  Testmg  Service  in  Prince- 
ton corroborated  these  feelings. 

Based  on  the  community  interest  in 
the  program  and  the  high  regard  that 


it  enjoys  from  the  six  cities  in  which  it 
operates,  the  Postal  Academy  was  rec- 
ommended for  continued  funding  by  the 
Labor  Department's  evaluation  team. 

Although  the  Academies  won  the  en- 
dorsement of  all  six  mayors  of  the  cities 
in  which  the  programs  operate  and  de- 
spite a  memorandum  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  assuring  the 
Academy  staff  that  continued  funding 
could  be  expected,  the  program  was  ab- 
ruptly given  notice  of  termination  on 
May  9,  only  6  weeks  before  the  phaseout 
deadline  of  June  30, 

In  desperation,  the  Postal  Academy 
staff  turned  to  their  elected  officials.  The 
San  Francisco  Academy  students  took  a 
collection  to  allow  a  young  student,  Mel- 
ba  McWilliams.  to  fly  to  Washington  to 
plead  for  the  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram. > 

The  students  in  the  Atlanta  program 
went  door-to-door  in  their  city  to  solicit 
donations  in  order  that  their  education 
might  continue.  We  cannot  permit  the 
commitment  and  optimism  for  seeking  a 
solution  to  the  problems  of  poverty  and 
ill-education  that  has  been  a  byproduct 
of  this  program  to  go  ignored. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  initiated 
an  extremely  limited  cost-sharing  ar- 
rangement which  in  effect  would  strangle 
the  Postal  Academy  program  for  lack  of 
funds.  Neither  of  the  three  governmental 
agencies  which  funded  the  Academy  pro- 
gram this  year  have  denied  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program,  nor  have  they 
denied  that  the  program  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  removing  high  school  dropouts 
from  the  human  scrap  heaps  of  our  so- 
ciety: rather,  the  program  is  being  termi- 
nated because  it  does  not  fit  comfortably 
into  a  specific  category  in  either  HEW  or 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

Together  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  have  drafted  a  letter  to  Mal- 
colm Lovell,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Man- 
power and  Training,  urging  that  the 
Postal  Academy  be  allocated  a  total  of 
$1.9  million;  a  skeleton  budget  to  be  sure, 
but  hopefully  enough  to  save  the  remain- 
ing students  who  have  enrolled  in  the 
program  in  good  faith. 

We  urge  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
allocate  these  funds  without  delay  in  or- 
der to  afford  that  one  final  opportunity 
to  these  disadvantaged  youngsters  who 
have  dropped  out  of  school.  Certainly  our 
priorities  have  not  become  so  confused 
that  we  will  deny  these  funds  for  a  decent 
education  and  the  hope  for  a  brighter 
future  that  our  young  deserve. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  POPULARITY 
INCREASES 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  primarily 
because  of  his  efforts  to  end  the  Vietnam 
war  in  such  a  manner  that  this  Nation 
may  enjoy  a  peace  for  generations  to 
come,  Pre.sident  Nixon's  popularity  on 
the  high  school  and  college  campuses 
across  the  Nation  increases  daily. 

To  date,  the  President  has  outpolled 
all  others  and  won  mock  elections  on 
some  104  campuses.  I  believe  the  diversity 
of  these  institutions  both  in  size  and  lo- 
cation demonstrate  the  fact  that  youth 
does  have  its  candidate — and  that  can- 
didate is  President  Nixon. 


The  names  of  colleges  and  universities 
follow: 

List  of  Colleges  and  ITniversities 

Atlantic  University,  Central  Florida  Com- 
munity College,  Chlppola  Junior  College 
Embry,  Florida  Presbnerlan  College,  Palm 
Beach  Atlantic  College,  Lake  Samter  College 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College,  St.  Leo  Col- 
lege, Seminole  Junior  College,  Florida  A  &  M 
Brevard  Junior  College— Gentlal  Campus' 
Valencia  Junior  College. 

Polk  Community  College,  North  Florida 
Junior  College,  Rollins  College.  Hillsborough 
Community  College— Dale-Mabry  Campus 
Indian  River  Community  College,  Brevard 
Junior  College — South  Campus,  St.  Peters- 
burg Junior  College.  Florida  Southern  Col- 
lege, Palm  Beach  Junior  College,  Gulf  Coast 
Community  College.  Miami  Dade  College 
(North).  Daytona  Beach  Junior  College,  Oka- 
loosa— Walton  Junior  College. 

Stetson  University,  University  of  Miami 
Florida  Technological  Unlversltv,  Bethomb 
Cookman  College,  Barry  College. "Florida  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  Hlllsboro  Community 
College — Seminole  Campus.  Pensacola  Jun- 
ior College,  Tallahasse  Junior  College,  Flor- 
ida State  University,  Auburn  University 
Teenage  Fair,  HolU-wood  Palladium.  John  p' 
Kennedy  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  John  F 
Kennedy  University. 

Whittler  College,  California  State  College- 
Pullerton,  University  of  Southern  California, 
Pepperdine  College,  Occidental  College,  Los 
Angeles  Valley  College.  Five  Campus  Poll  In 
Los  Angeles,  University  of  California,  Davis 
California  Junior  Statesmen  of  America,  Wil- 
liam S.  Hart  High  School,  Huntington  High 
School,  Wheat  Ridge  Junior  High  School, 
Fifth  National  Student's  Presidential  Prefer- 
ence Poll,  Unlversltv  of  Connecticut,  Oakton 
Senior  High  School. 

Hlaleah  Senior  High  School,  N.  Miami 
Beach  Senior  High  School,  Youth  Political 
Bipartisan  Convention  of  N.E.  Florida.  Chl- 
pola  Junior  College,  St.  John's  Jr.  College, 
District  Eight-Teenage  Republicans  Student 
Primary,  College  of  Idaho,  Tavlor  University, 
Kansas  University,  Centenarv  College! 
Shreveport,  University  of  Maryland,  Oxon 
HIU  High  School,  Albert  Einstein  High 
School. 

Brooks  Senior  High  School.  Massachu.setts, 
High  School  Poll  of  Seniors  in  East  Detroit', 
Central  Michigan,  Kellogg  Communltv  Col- 
lege, Phi  Theta  Kappa,  Jr.  CoUege  Honor 
Society,  University  of  Mississippi.  Plymouth 
High  School,  Kearsage  High  School"  Dover 
High  School,  Spaulding  High  School,  Keene 
High  School.  Laconia  High  School.  Plnkerton 
Academy,  New  Hampshire  College,  New 
Hampshire  Technical  Institute. 

Plymouth  State  College.  St.  John's  River 
Jr.  College.  Chlpola  Jr.  College,  Rider  Colleee, 
East  Carolina  University,  Lees-McRae  Col- 
lege. Ohio  State  University,  Denison  Univer- 
sity, Edinborough  State  College,  University 
of  South  Carolina. 

Statewide  Mock  Convention  at  University 
of  South  Dakota,  Nettleton  Commercial  Col- 
lege, McCallle  School.  University  of  Tenn- 
essee, Vanderbilt  Undergraduate  Political 
Science  Association,  University  of  Houston, 
University  of  Virginia.  Mary  Washington  Col- 
lege, Washington  State  University,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Whitewater. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  HENRY  HALL 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
a  year  ago.  a  young  Oregonian  met  his 
untimely  death  while  mountain  climbing 
in  Alaska.  While  the  loss  of  life  is  a  sad- 
dening occasion  anytime,  it  is  particu- 
larly true  when  a  young  person  is  in- 
volved, for  a  full  life  should  lie  ahead 
for  them.  Added  to  this  is  the  realization 
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that  John  Henry  Hall  was  a  young  man 
who  had  a  full,  enriching  life  ahead  of 
j^lmself— in  fact,  a  future  to  which  many 
young  people  would  aspire. 

A  review  of  the  accomplishments  of 
John  Hall  already  reached  makes  every- 
one who  knew  him,  or  has  read  of  his 
accomplishments,  leel  a  special  sense  of 
loss.  Here  was  a  man  who  had  so  much 
to  offer. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Portland 
Oregonian.  James  Marlowe  not  only  cap- 
tures m.uch  of  the  feelings  of  John  Hall, 
but  also  the  high  regard  in  which  he  was 
held  by  others.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks 
this  fine  article  from  the  Oregonian  ap- 
pear m  the  Record. 

When  one  reads  this  article,  counter- 
acting the  sense  of  loss  of  one  who  had 
much  to  offer  is  the  realization  that 
this  young  man  already  had  contributed 
a  great  deal  to  our  society,  both  as  a 
scientist  and  as  a  person. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  these  re- 
marks with  a  quote  from  the  article 
about  John  Hall : 

He  died  doing  what  he  loved  to  do,  and  his 
burial  place  has  no  equal  on  this  continent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Memorlal  to  John  Henkt  Hall 

(By  James  Marlowe) 

A  mountain  in  Alaska  will  be  named  for 
John  Henry  Hall. 

A  scholarship  Is  being  established  In  his 
name  at  California  Institute  of  Technology 
In  his  chosen  field,  geology. 

A  St.  Ellas  Memorial  Is  being  established 
In  the  Reed  College  library,  a  collection  of 
books  on  mountaineering  and  conservation, 
in  memory  of  the  Reed  group.  Including 
Hall,  who  lost  their  lives  In  an  avalanche  on 
the  slopes  of  Mt.  St.  Ellas  In  the  Canadian 
Yukon  last  August. 

Such  Is  some  measure  of  the  Impact  which 
Portland-born  John  Hall  made  on  his  fel- 
low-man during  his  26-year  life  span. 

One  of  his  associates  at  Cal-Tech  wrote  that 
"John  Hall,  in  his  time  on  this  earth  did 
more  and  accomplished  more  than  most  of 
us  do  in  a  life  three  times  as  long." 

Consider,  for  the  moment,  only  how  this 
young  man  spent  his  summers:  A  summer  at 
Santa  Clara  College  In  California  on  a  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Scholarship  to 
study  astronomy,  one,  In  Germany  as  an 
American  Field  Service  scholar;  another  at 
the  Unlversltv  of  Washington's  marine  bi- 
ology station  at  Friday  Harbor  (his  love  of  the 
mountainous  north  began  with  the  s\immer 
on  the  Ice  cap  near  Juneau,  climbing  many 
nearbv  peaks  and  studying  the  glacier); 
there  was  also  a  summer  spent  In  the  Andes, 
more  mountain  climbing,  of  course. 

But  the  summer  which  brought  John  Hall 
the  greatest  public  notice,  prior  to  his  spec- 
tacular death  last  August  11,  ■was  In  1970, 
when  he  was  crew  chief  for  a  team  of  four 
"chambernauts"  who  were  sealed  In  a  simu- 
lated laboratory  for  90  days. 

This  program  was  to  test  the  regenerative 
systems  and  provide  other  basic  data  for 
S'kylab  1,  which  Is  due  for  launch  by  NASA 
next  year.  For  his  part  In  the  program,  John 
Hall  received  a  posthumous  award  from  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  .'Vstronautlcs  Co.,  "in  rec- 
ognition of  his  outstanding  contributions  to 
aerospace  literature  and  the  furtherance  of 
our  collective  alms  and  prestige." 

Tlie  son  of  Portland  dentist  Orton  Hall, 
and  his  wife,  Ann,  the  oldest  of  four  boys, 
John  won  just  about  every  honor  In  sight 
at  Sunset  High  School  where  he  graduated 
In  1962. 


The  school  anr.ual  listed  his  awards: 
Sunset  Academic  Excellence  Award;  Ger- 
mania  Award  for  the  Outstanding  Student 
m  German:  Suriset  Dads'  Club  Scholarship 
Award;  National  Council  of  English  Teach- 
ers Achievement  Award;  Sunset  Science 
Award;  American  Chemical  Society  Ai^-ard; 
National  Merit  Scholarship  Certificate  of 
Merit. 

He  also  received  a  $750  scholarship  from 
Tektronix,  which  he  used  to  enroll  at  Reed 
College.  During  his  years  at  Reed,  from  which 
he  graduated  In  1967.  John  continued  his 
Interest  in  German  and  In  biology  and  chem- 
istry, and  expanded  his  interest  In  history 
under  Dr.  Dorothy  O.  Johansen. 

John  next  spent  two  years  at  Harvard 
Medical  School.  But  his  love  of  the  outdoors 
and  his  desire  to  combine  this  Interest  with 
his  scientific  research  endeavors  finally  led 
to  his  transfer  to  Cal-Tech  where  he  turned 
his  attention  to  geology  and  geochemistry, 
bringing  to  bear  all  the  wide  range  of  studies 
In  which  he  had  previously  been  engaged. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  John  was  work- 
ing on  a  project  to  determine  the  climatic 
history  for  part  of  the  earth  over  the  past 
8,000  years— dry  spyells,  cool  years,  wet  years. 
Concer:ilng  John  and  his  work,  his  faculty 
adviser,  Samuel  Ep.=teln,  professor  of  Geo- 
chemistry at  Cal-Tech  wTote : 

"John  Hall  was  the  kind  of  student  who 
comes  along  only  once  In  a  long  while.  He 
was  Intelligent,  Imaginative,  mature,  prac- 
tical, and  just  the  right  man  for  the  research 
problem  he  was  Investigating. 

"The  problem  was  to  work  out  the  climatic 
history  for  part  of  the  earth  for  the  past 
8.000  years,  by  Isotopic  analysis  of  ancient 
wood.  It  required  an  understanding  of  bi- 
ology, chemistry  and  geology  and  the  Imag- 
ination and  taient  to  mix  these  disciplines 
In  the  proper  proportions  to  obtain  exciting 
results.  He  had  this  talent." 
Prof.  Epstein  went  on  to  note; 
"At  the  time  of  his  death,  John  Hall 
had  already  worked  out  the  techniques  of 
extracting  hydrogen  from  cellulose,  and  he 
was  well  on  his  way  In  a  program  to  analyze 
wood  from  individual  tree  rings  from  loca- 
tions where  the  climatic  record  is  already 
known. 

"Indeed,  he  had  shown  that  the  variation 
In  Isotopic  composition  of  the  hydrogen  ex- 
tracted from  tree  rings  corresponded  to  that 
predicted  from  ob.served  climatic  records. 
The  next  step  In  his  planned  Investigation 
was  to  apply  the  techniques  to  tree  ring 
samples  that"  would  provide  information  on 
the  earlier  climatic  history  of  the  earth." 

The  implications  of  the  project  "are  nu- 
merous and  very  exciting,"  the  professor 
pointed  out.  "Imagine  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining a  detailed  climatic  record  of  the  his- 
toric past  of  ancient  countries.  It  is  certain 
that  climate  was  Important  In  shaping  his- 
tory. 

"Samples  of  wood  are  available  from  many 
locations,  from  old  structures  and  living  or 
dead  trees.  The  bristle  cone  pine  trees  In 
Southwestern  United  States  proviae  sam- 
ples dating  back  more  than  8.000  years,  al- 
most to  the  end  of  the  last  Ice  age. 

"John  Hall  was  Just  the  type  ol  person  who 
would  take  advantage  of  the  many  possibili- 
ties in  extending  this  research  to  aspects  of 
great  scientific  and  historic  Interest." 

Another  colleague  In  the  Cal-Tech  division 
of  geological  and  planetary  sciences,  Robert 
P.  Sharp,  wrote  of  his  expectations  for  John 
to  assume  a  major  responsibility  in  the  divi- 
sion's teaching  program. 

Recalling  his  experience  with  the  Port- 
land man  during  a  summer  field  geology  camp 
three  summers  ago.  Sharp  said.  "I  learned  to 
rely  on  him  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  His 
maturitv.  competence,  gentleness  with  peo- 
ple, per(:eptlons  and  industrious  nature  made 
him  a  most  valued  colleague" 

Covering  another  aspect  of  John  Hall's 
activities  at  Cal-Tech,  as  master  of  one  of 


the  student  houses.  Dean  of  Students  R.  A. 
Huttenback  wrote.  'He  possessed  those  qual- 
ities of  simplicity,  tolerance  and  sympathy 
belonging  only  to  the  very  strong.  He  gave  of 
himself  selflessly  for  the  benefit  of  the  stu- 
dents in  his  House. 

"He  cooked  for  them,  got  them  out  of  jaU. 
and  most  Important,  listened  to  their  trou- 
bles and  assuaged  their  fears. 

"In  a  place  like  Cal-Tech  It  Is  very  impor- 
tant that  students  see  about  them  Ideal  ex- 
amples of  persons  ui>on  whom  they  can  model 
themselves.  The  men  of  Rlcketts  House  could 
have  found  no  finer  model  than  John  Hall.  He 
was  a  remarkable  young  man." 

Eugene  M.  Shoemaker,  chairman  of  Cal- 
Tech's  division  of  geological  and  planetary 
sciences,  recently  told  John  Hall's  parents 
that  efforts  are  moving  forward  to  establish 
an  endowment  fund  which  would  provide  for 
a  perpetual  scholarship. 

He  said  faculty,  staff  and  students  of  the 
division  are  contributing  to  the  fund,  mem- 
bers of  the  Geology  Club  have  voted  to  assign 
Income  from  vending  machines  in  the  Geo- 
logtc.ll  Sciences  Building  amounting  to  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  a  year,  to  the  scholar- 
ship fund  and  corporate  gifts  are  being 
solicited. 

Oregon  friends  of  John  Hall  are  also  being 
Invited  to  subscribe  to  the  memorial  scholar- 
ship. 

In  a  fascinating  article  published  In  the 
Cal-Tech  monthly.  Engineering  and  Science, 
John  Hall  reported  on  "A  Summer  Trip  to 
Nowhere,"  the  experiences  which  he  and  three 
other  graduate  students  in  other  scientific 
fields  encountered  during  their  90-day  "holl- 
dav"  confined  In  a  Space  Station  Simulator 
at "  McDonnell-Douglas  Astronautics  Corp's 
plant  In  Huntington  Beach. 

Telling  of  an  Incident  when  a  hot  soldering 
iron  touched  a  piece  of  cotton  rag  and  im- 
modiatelv  began  to  char  in  the  oxygen-en- 
riched atmosphere  of  the  SSS,  he  said  the 
accident  points  up  the  consideration  which 
must  be  given  to  all  manner  of  construction 
matqf  ials  to  be  used  In  a  closed  environment, 
materials  such  as  paints,  wood  and  adheslves 
which  release  organic  vapors. 

"In  a  spacecraft  the  air  cannot  be  used  as 
a  sewer,  for  simple  dUutlon  results  In  rapid 
buildup  of  potentlaUy  noxious  substances 
which  mav  adversely  affect  the  health  and 
well-being"  of  the  crew  or  even  adversely  the 
Life    Support    System   equipment   perform- 

Preparing  for  the  90-day  test,  John  told 
how  "Ten  times  I  went  through  my  choices 
of  reading  material.  In  the  end  I  decided  to 
limit  professional  materials  to  one  anthology 
of  recent  articles  and  to  mollify  my  libido 
with  Fannv  Hill.  Far  more  enticing  during 
the  actual  "run  were  a  host  of  psychological 
and  travel  excursions;  Inside  South  America; 
Mood;  States  and  Minds;  Log  from  the  Sea  of 
Cortez;  Amazon  Headhuuters;  In  Cold 
Blood;  Cancer  Ward;  and  Nansen  In  the 
Frozen  World." 

Pointing  to  the  uses  of  the  data  gained 
^rom  the  test  incorporated  Into  the  plan 
for  Skylab  I,  John  said  eventually  regenera- 
tive life  support  modules  will  be  Installed  in 
the  larger  orbital  space  stations  In  the  late 
1970s  He  suggested  that  the  preparation 
mav  mean  the  next  trip  wiU  require  a  180- 
dav  Space  Station  Simulation.  To  this  he 
commented.  "I  still  think  90  days  is  a  long 
time." 

It  was  the  summer  following  this  experi- 
ence that  John  Hall  headed  back  north  in 
companv  with  fellow  Reed  graduates  Susan 
Jane  Deery  and  Lucille  Adamson  and  her 
husband,  Stanley,  part  of  a  party  of  six  which 
planned  to  scale  three  major  peaks  In  contin- 
uous assault. 

Beginning  the  trip  In  mid-June,  the  party 
was  plagued  with  setbacks  and  delays,  car 
breakdowns,  bad  roads.  Inclement  weather. 
Flnallv  the  pinnacle  of  Mt.  Logan,  19  850 
feet,  was  reached,  the  highest  point  In  Can- 
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ada,  onJy  to  have  one  member  of  the  party 
become  111  and  require  evacuation.  A  plane 
bringing  In  supplies  crashed  and  the  weather 
grew  worse. 

But  the  remaining  Ave  headed  on  for  Mt. 
St.  Ellas,  18.008  feet  high,  located  150  miles 
northwest  of  Whitehorse  In  the  Canadian 
Yukon.  They  continued  on  despite  threaten- 
ing weather  which  brought  winds  reaching 
120  mlles-per-hour. 

To  sound  the  alarm  of  the  avalanche,  the 
lone  survivor.  IjCsUe  Wheeler,  22,  of  San 
Francisco,  struggled  for  two  days  to  reach 
their  second  base  camp  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Jeannette  on  Seward  glacier  where  a  trans- 
mitter had  been  cached.  Luckily  Ills  May  Day 
call  was  heard  almo&t  inunedlately  by  a  bush 
pilot  In  the  area  who  was  equipped  with 
skis  on  his  plane. 

He  said  the  climbers  encountered  the  ava- 
lanche on  their  first  stage  of  their  ascent. 
They  attemped  to  take  cover,  but  the  others 
were  burled  under  wet  snow  and  Ice.  Their 
bodies  were  not  recovered. 

Writing  to  John's  parents.  Prof.  Sharp  de- 
scribed the  Mt.  St.  Ellas  range  where  he  sp>ent 
three  summers  on  field  trips,  as  "one  of  the 
most  rugged,  starkly  beautiful  places  on  the 
North  American  continent." 

The  letter  concluded,  "He  died  doing  what 
he  loved  to  do,  and  his  burial  place  has  no 
equal  on  this  continent." 


BALTIC  STATES  I  REEDOM  DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr,  President,  June 
14-17  marked  the  3 2d  anniversary*  of  the 
invasion  of  Soviet  troops  into  the  inde- 
pendent nations  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  E.-tcnia.  Baltic  citizens  throughout 
the  woi'.d  were,  once  again,  forced  to  re- 
member that  deplorable  action  by  the 
Russians,  and  the  eventual  deportation 
of  numerous  Baltic  patriots  to  remote 
sections  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  the  years  of  national  inde- 
pendence and  .'=;elf-government,  from  lib- 
eration in  1918  until  the  invasion  in 
1940.  the  people  of  the.se  Baltic  nations 
demonstrated  to  the  world  their  capa- 
bility for  developing  and  maintaining 
national  prosperity.  Great  cultural  ad- 
vances were  seen  in  those  limited  years 
of  freedom,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
scientific  improvements  and  literary 
achievements. 

But  the  tragic  invasion  by  the  power- 
ful Red  army,  occupying  Lithuania  on 
June  14,  and  seizing  Latvia  and  Estonia 
by  June  IT,  abruptly  terminated  the 
growth  and  advancement  of  .he  Baltic 
States.  This  action,  however,  was  only 
the  beginning  of  great  sorrow  and  hard- 
ship for  these  courageous  people.  V/ith- 
in  several  months  approximately  100,000 
citizens  were  deported  to  various  unde- 
sirable regions  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  once  enjoyed  treasures  of  freedom 
were  soon  destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  the  32d  anniversary  of 
this  outrageous  act  of  aggression  should 
serve  as  a  reminder  to  all  American  citi- 
zens of  the  contributions  of  the  Baltic 
people  to  the  democratic  way  of  life.  I, 
therefore,  urge  all  citizens  of  this  country 
to  join  in  appropriately  paying  tribute  to 
Baltic  States  Freedom  Day. 


SENATOR  McGOVERNS  EXTREMIST 
STATEMENTS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that    the    junior    Senator    from    South 


Dakota  is  under  considerable  strain  these 
days.  But  that  does  not  excuse  the  kind 
of  extremist  statements  he  is  now  making 
with  dismaying  regularity. 

Item:  In  an  interview  to  be  published 
by  the  Associated  Press  this  afternoon, 
the  Senator  says: 

I've  said  many  thnes  that  the  Nixon  bomb- 
ing policy  on  Indochina  Is  the  most  barbaric 
action  that  any  country  has  committed  since 
Hitler's  eifort  to  exterminate  Jews  in  Ger- 
many in  the  1930s. 

Yes,  indeed:  the  Senator  has  said  this 
many  times.  I  think  this  comparison  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Nazi  Ger- 
many is  grotesque.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Senator  drop  it.  He  should  do  this 
out  of  respect  for  the  United  States,  and 
out  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
Jews  everywhere. 

Item:  Senator  McGovern  persists  in 
denouncing  the  President  for  what  he, 
Senator  McGovern.  says  is  a  "political" 
use  of  the  war.  The  charge  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  using  the  war  for  "political"  pur- 
poses is  barely  intelligible.  But  it  cer- 
tainly is  false.  I  think  the  Senator  would 
be  a  more  convincing  guarantor  of  peace 
if  he  could  bring  a  semblance  of  peace  to 
the  ballroom  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel. 


ERRONEOUS    REPORT    OF    DECLIN- 
ING MACHINERY  EXPORTS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
Press  International  reported  on  June  10. 
1972.  that  Illinois  would  suffer  in  the 
near  future  from  a  decline  in  exports 
of  construction  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. The  news  agency  quoted  an  article 
w^hich  appeared  in  the  Illinois  Business 
Review,  a  publication  of  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

Illinois  is  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  construction  machinery  equip- 
ment, accounting  for  approximately  40 
percent  of  the  national  total  in  1971.  The 
industrj'  itself  employed  over  140,000 
people  last  year.  The  United  States  and 
Illinois  both  derive  great  benefit  from 
this  industry.  The  Nation  benefits  be- 
cause of  the  exceptionally  high  rate  of 
the  product's  export  and  its  favorable 
effect  on  the  balance  of  payments.  The 
State  of  Illinois  benefits  because  of  the 
employment  and  revenue  generated. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  great  concern 
that  I  noted  the  content  of  this  UPI 
report.  The  forecast  It  contains,  however, 
is  inaccurate  in  my  judgment.  Exports 
now  comprise  over  one-third  of  the  total 
production  of  U.S.  construction  ma- 
chinery and  are  valued  at  $1.6  billion.  As 
total  shipments  grow  in  the  next  few 
years,  the  proportion  of  exports  to  total 
production  will  slowly  decline  to  an  esti- 
mated 23  percent  by  1980.  This  is  not  to 
say,  however,  that  the  volume  of  exports, 
or  overall  industry  sales,  will  decline.  On 
the  contrary,  the  present  level  of  $4.9 
billion  of  total  sales  is  projected  to  grow 
to  $5.5  billion  in  1975  and  to  $6.5  bUlion 
in  1980.  This  is  an  average  annual 
growth  rate  of  4.1  percent  and  can  only 
be  construed  as  having  a  positive  effect 
on  the  value  of  our  exports  of  these 
products.  These  exports,  of  course,  will 
continue  to  benefit  both  my  own  State 
of  Illinois  and  the  national  economy. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Machine   Export  Dip  Would  Hit  Illinois- 
U.  OF  I. 

Champaign,  III.,  June  10. — A  projected 
decline  in  exports  of  cof.struction  machinery 
and  equipment  will  probably  "be  especially 
detrimental  to  Illinois."  the  Illinois  Busi- 
ness Review  reported. 

The  re^-iew.  a  ptibllcatiou  of  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  and  Business  Research  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  said  the  federal  govern- 
ment estimates  that  exports  of  such  equip- 
ment  will  begin  to  decline  within  a  year  or 
two. 

"The  projected  downward  trend  in  ex- 
ports, should  it  materialize,  will  probably 
prove  to  be  especially  detrimental  to  Illinois 
producers  since  this  state  is  by  far  the  largest 
exporter  of  construction  machinery  and 
equipment."  the  publication  said. 

The  review  said  that  in  1967.  the  latest 
year  for  which  figures  are  available.  Illinois 
plants  shipped  $1.6  billion  of  construction 
machinery  and  equipment,  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  national  total. 


WELFARE  REFORM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
time  for  debate  on  the  pressing  issue  of 
welfare  reform  is  drawing  near,  I  think 
it  is  important  that  v.-e  begin  to  examine 
some  of  the  important  programs  which 
were  developed  during  the  past  40  years 
in  America. 

Last  Saturday,  June  24,  1972,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  listen  to  an  excerpt 
from  the  PaiU  Harvey  news  program  in 
which  Mr.  Harvey  provided  an  excellen'. 
historical  perspective  on  this  vital  issur. 
I  think  that  Mr.  Harvey's  comments 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  Senators,  and 
I  commend  it  to  their  attention. 

I  ask  unanimou-s  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  Paul  Harvey  news  program  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerr 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor> 
as  follows: 

Fish  or  Cut  Bait 

Tliere  la  now  some  Washington  money 
available  to  local  governments  to  put  work- 
less  workers  to  work.  Why  not? 

Whenever  it's  suggested  that  welfare  re- 
cipients should  work  for  what  they  get,  lib- 
erals cry  "shame  on  us!"  and  conservatives 
say.  "We  don't  want  another  WPA."  Why  not? 

The  WPA  was  not  all   that  bad. 

The  WPA — the  Works  Progress  .'Administra- 
tion of  the  1930's — was  lampooned  by  car- 
toonists who  consistently  portrayed  the  WPA 
worker  as  leaning  on  his  shovel  while  col- 
lecting public  money. 

And  there  was  some  shovel-leaning,  to  be 
sure.  But  that  perpetuated  Image  distorts 
the  picture. 

Researcher  Paul  Lancaster  recently  dug 
Into  New  York  City's  past  and  discovered 
that  many  politicians  who  nni  scared  from 
the  WPA  designation — are  themselves  en- 
joying using  LaOuardla  Airport,  which  was 
built  by  WPA  labor.  As  was  much  of  Newark 
Airport. 

The  East  River  Drive  was  largely  a  WPA 
project. 

New  Yorkers  enjoy  several  golf  courses 
which  were  constructed  by  "shovel-Ieaners." 
Central  Park  was  beautified  by  WPA  workers. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Lancaster  recalls  New  York  City 
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was  kept  from  falling  apart  during  the  de- 
pression by  WPA  workers  building  sewers 
^d  sidewalks  and  repairing  museums  and 
libraries  and  other  public  buildings. 

Yet  when  the  President  twice  vetoed  bills 
which  would  have  created  many  more  Jobs, 
In  one  veto  message  he  said  we  don't  want 
"WPA-type  Jobs." 

Surely,  wha'i-ever  waste,  duplication  and 
goldbrlcking  characterized  the  WPA  it  was 
a  lesser  evil  than  the  present  welfare  pro- 
gram, astronomically  expensive,  rife  with 
graft  and  totally  unproductive. 

During  the  depression  there  were  as  many 
as  8i'2  million  Anierican.s  doing  WPA  work. 
They  built  67,000  miles  of  urban  streets.  They 
biult  or  improved  572,000  miles  of  rural  roads. 
They  built  or  improved  8,000  parks  and  12,800 
playgrounds  and  renovated  31,000  others. 
They  built  or  improved  more  than  1,000  li- 
braries. 

The  WP.^  v.as  attacking  environmental 
problems  before  they  were  recognized  as 
problems,  building  sewage  treatment  plants, 
sealing  abandoned  coal  mines,  reseeding  de- 
pleted oyster  beds,  reforesting  cutover  lands 
with  177  million  trees. 

You're  an  old  timer  if  you  remember  radio's 
Boake  Carter  saying.  "I  still  don't  understand 
how  they  expect  to  get  the  country  out  of 
the  woods  by  planting  trees!" 

WPA  was  a  bootstrap  for  teachers,  clerical 
workers,  writers. 

Nationwide  we  continue  to  enjoy  a  legacy 
from  WPA  labor:  A  stadium  in  New  Jersey, 
swimming  pools  In  Kentucky,  a  lakefront 
park  in  Chicago,  a  ski  lodge  in  Oregon. 

Prom  today's  monumental  welfare  boon- 
doggle what  will  we  have  to  show?  More  ille- 
gitimate children.  Diminished  incentive. 
Families  enjoying  a  fifth  generation  on  wel- 
fare. 

Our  unemployment  Is  less  today  but  our 
needs  are  greater — for  renovating  cities,  re- 
ducing pollution,  recycling  waste,  replanting, 
beautifying. 

The  salvation  of  WPA  was  the  low  pay. 
You  had  enough  to  eat.  but  not  enough  to 
be  satisfied.  So  you  kept  looking  for  a  regular 
job. 

RETIREMENT  OF  JOHN  P  LEACACOS, 
CHIEF,  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEAL- 
ER'S WASHINGTON  BUREAU 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  on  July  1, 
John  Leacacos,  chief  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer's  Washington  Bureau,  will 
be  retiring. 

Jack  Leacacos  has  been  a  longtime 
friend  of  mine  and  of  many  who  have 
served  In  the  House  and  the  Senate.  We 
have  admired  greatly  his  per.-jpicacious 
coverage  of  the  news  and  his  deep  knowl- 
edge of  international  affairs.  We  .shall 
miss  him  greatly  and  extend  to  him  every 
good  wish  in  his  retirement.  We  hope  he 
will  continue  to  write  on  the  national 
and  international  scene. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  of  June  20  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Plain  Dealer's  John  Leacacos  Retiring 

John  P.  Leacacos.  chief  of  The  Plain  Deal- 
er's Washington  bureau  for  the  last  6  years 
and  before  that  foreign  correspondent  and 
VkTlter  on  foreign  affairs  In  the  bureau,  will 
retire  July  1. 

Leac.icos  has  written  from  most  corners  of 
the  globe,  covering  m.ajor  events,  analyzing 
the  politics,  interviewing  the  leaders  and  re- 
porting on  the  lives  of  the  people  he  ob- 
served. 
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In  a  weekly  Sunday  column,  "Clearing  the 
Fog,"  he  has  probed  every  aspect  of  the  na- 
tional government  and  the  people  who  run 
it. 

Leacacos  was  born  in  Kingston,  Pa.,  63 
years  ago.  He  attended  schools  in  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Pa.,  and  Lakewood  before  going  to 
Harvard  University,  class  of  1931. 

He  Joined  The  Plain  Dealer  staff  in  1934 
and  soon  became  its  expert  on  local,  state 
and  federal  agencies  in  the  socioeconomic 
field  during  the  depression. 

His  coverage  of  the  draft  led  to  a  commis- 
sion as  captain  in  the  manpower  branch  of 
the  U.S.  Army  in  1942.  At  war's  end  he  held 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  having  served 
Three  years  In  North  Africa  and  Italy  with 
the  5th  Army. 

From  1946  to  1957  Leacacos  was  a  Plain 
Dealer  roving  correspondent  in  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East.  There  his  knowledge  of  six 
languages  served  him  well.  In  those  years  he 
and  his  wife,  the  former  Velia  DeMarco  of 
Cleveland,  made  their  home  in  Rome. 

Leacacos  returned  to  the  United  States  In 
December  1957  and  joined  the  Washington 
bureau  in  June  1958,  concentrating  on  the 
international  scene  from  the  Washington 
viewToint  and  achieving  a  reputation  as  an 
authority  on  foreign  affairs. 

On  assignment  he  spent  three  months  on 
a  fact-finding  tour  of  Russia  and  Eastern 
European  countries  in  1965  and  visited  other 
capitals  of  Europe  In  1961  and  1970. 

He  received  Overseas  Press  Club  awards  for 
foreign  correspondence  and  for  his  book, 
"Fires  in  the  In-Basket — the  ABC's  of  the 
State  Department."  His  article  on  "The  Kis- 
singer Apparaf  in  the  December  1971  issue 
of  "Foreign  Policy"  was  widely  circulated 
among  world  chancelleries  and  reprinted  In 
Japanese  and  French. 

Leacacos'  articles  from  38  years  on  The 
Plain  Dealer  and  his  book  manuscripts  are 
housed  in  the  John  P.  Leacacos  Collection  of 
Boston  University  Library. 

For  his  service  in  Italy,  Leacacos  was  made 
a  Knight  Officer  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown 
of  Italy  and  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Saints 
Maurizius  and  Lazarus. 

He  and  his  wife  live  in  Arlington.  Va.  Mrs. 
Leacacos  is  deputy  administrative  chief  of 
the  U.S.  Passport  Office  In  Washington. 

Their  son.  Peter,  recently  was  made  a  loan 
officer  in  the  international  marketing  depart- 
ment of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co.  Peter  and 
his  wife,  Sophie  Lee.  live  in  Shaker  Heights. 


LUMBER  AND  PLYWOOD  PRICES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  <Mr. 
Sp^rkman).  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs,  of  which  I  am  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  has  asked  me  to  place  a 
statement  in  the  Record  for  him.  Tlie 
statement  deals  with  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem confronting  housing  and  the  Na- 
tion's ability  to  meet  its  responsibility 
to  all  its  citizens  of  a  decent  home  at  a 
price  they  can  afford. 

The  statement  points  out  the  very 
precipitate  increase  in  the  prices  of  lum- 
ber and  plywood  which  has  occurred  over 
the  past  few  months,  and  especially 
since  the  first  of  May.  As  we  all  know. 
Imnber  and  plywood  are  a  very  es.sentlal 
component  in  the  construction  of  hous- 
ing and  any  drastic  increases  in  their 
price  has  a  direct  and  immediate  impact 
on  the  price  of  housing.  We  are  today 
confronted  with  an  apparent  repeat  of 
the  crisis  in  the  price  of  these  basic  con- 
struction materials  which  last  confronted 
us  during  the  winter  of  1968-69.  As  the 
chairman  so  ably  points  out  in  his  state- 


ment, these  prices  are  once  again  hit- 
ting, and  exceeding,  the  all-time  high 
peaks  of  3 ',2  years  ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  associate  myself  with 
the  statement  of  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  and  endorse  wholeheartedly 
his  decision  to  have  the  staff  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
look  into  this  whole  situation  during  the 
recess  and  report  back  to  the  committee 
when  the  Senate  returns  in  mid-July. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that, 
if  tills  precipitate  increase  in  lumber  and 
plyv/ood  prices  continues,  it  may  well  be 
necessary  for  the  Banking  Committee, 
through  its  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  to  hold  public  hear- 
ings on  this  whole  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fellows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Spakkman 
It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
lumber  and  plywood  prices  appear  to  be  little 
affected  by  the  antl-lnflatlon  controls  which 
apply  to  most  of  our  economy.  This  Is  vividly 
exemplified  by  what  has  been  happening  to 
the  price  of  these  basic  materials  for  the  con- 
struction of  housing  over  the  past  several 
months,  and  especially  since  the  beginning 
of  May  of  this  year.  The  prices  of  these  ma- 
terials are  right  now  In  the  process  of  soar- 
ing beyond  the  outrageously  high  prices  ex- 
perienced during  the  winter  of  1968-1989, 
the  highest  in  our  history. 

Last  week,  the  price  of  West  Coast  ply- 
wood sheathing  Jumped  $6  to  5140  per  thou- 
sand square  feet.  This  is  higher  than  the 
$139  high  of  February  1969  and  represents 
an  Increase  from  the  $114  being  quoted  at 
the  beginning  of  May  of  this  year.  Similarly, 
last  week  the  price  of  framing  lumber  went 
up  to  $132  per  thousand  board  feet,  a  $4 
mcrease  in  just  a  one  week  period.  This  rep- 
resents a  $9  Increase  since  May  1.  with  S8  of 
that  Increase  taking  place  since  the  first  of 
June.  This  is  only  $3  short  of  the  $135  high 
reached  during  early  1969. 

For  another  basic  lumber  component  used 
In  housing  construction.  Green  Douglas  Fir 
Studs,  the  price  last  week  Jumped  from  $106 
to  SI  10  per  thousand  board  feet.  This  repre- 
sents an  $8  increase  since  the  first  of  May 
and  a  $7  Increase  since  the  first  of  June.  This 
compares  to  the  all-time  high  of  $122  reached 
in  early  1969. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  very  disturbing  and 
will  have  an  undoubted  Impact  on  the  price 
of  housing,  which,  as  we  all  know.  Is  already 
high  as  a  result  of  severe  Increases  in  the 
cost  of  land,  labor,  and  financing.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Banking,  Houslns  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  to  monitor  the  na- 
tion's effort  to  meet  Its  commitment  to  house 
all  of  Its  citizens  in  decent  housing  which 
they  can  affjrd  and  the  Committee  has  un- 
dertaken a  continuing  effort  to  provide  the 
legislative  means  to  meet  this  goal.  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  this  latest  precipitate  Increase 
In  the  price  of  such  a  basic  component  of 
housing  construction.  If  allowed  to  conUnue. 
will  only  make  that  task  more  difficult. 

When  lumber  and  plywood  prices  last  shot 
up,  during  the  winter  of  1968-1969,  the 
Banking  Committee  held  extensive  hearings 
on  the  causes  of  that  Increase  and  explored 
what  was  necessary  to  bring  prices  back 
down  to  more  moderate  levels.  Shortly  after 
those  hearings,  prices  began  to  decrease 
sharply. 

It   may  be  necessary  once  again  for  the 
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Committee,  through  Its  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee, to  look  Into  this  whole  Issue  and  to 
determine  what  effect  this  continuing  rise 
win  have  on  housing  production  and  cost, 
and  why  the  price  controls  applied  to  much 
of  the  rest  of  our  economy,  as  a  result  of 
legislation  developed  by  this  Committee, 
have  not  been  e;Iecilve  In  the  area  of  lumber 
and  plywood  prices.  To  that  end,  I  have  di- 
rected the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  during  the  com- 
ing two- week  recess,  to  inquire  Into  this 
matter  and  report  back  to  the  Committee 
when  the  Senate  returns  later  in  July  as  to 
whether  a  deeper  exploration  and  hearings 
by  the  Committee  are  called  for. 


NEA    "S.\LUTE   TO   EDUCATION" 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  \VILLL\MS.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  21,  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion and  the  presidents  of  State  and 
local  education  associations  throughout 
the  United  States  held  the  first  annual 
"Salute  to  Education"  reception  to  mark 
the  many  contributions  which  education 
has  made  to  the  growth  of  our  Nation. 

Our  educational  system  has  for  the  last 
196  years  had  a  direct  Impact  upon  the 
well-being  of  each  individual  and  the 
productivity  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Nearly  one-third  of  our  population  par- 
ticipates either  directly  or  indirectly  in 
the  education  enterprise  and  education 
in  America  is  available  to  every  citizen — 
not  merely  the  educated  elite. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  privileged  to  have 
been  asked  to  contribute  a  statement  to 
the  album  of  tributes  which  was  pre- 
pared for  the  "Salute  to  Education"  pro- 
gram. It  summarizes  my  views  on  the 
great  role  which  education  has  and  must 
continue  to  play  in  the  development  of 
this  country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point 

There  being  no  ob.jection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TirE  FEDER.^L  Role  Must  Grow 

From  quite  early  In  their  historical  devel- 
opment. Americans  have  relied  upon  educa- 
tion to  a  uniquely  great  extent  In  Improving 
our  society.  And.  although  our  educational 
system  has  never — could  never — be  the  com- 
plete panacea  for  all  our  national  Ills.  It  has 
performed  well,  and  played  an  Indispensable 
rr-le  In  our  national  development. 

In  the  17th  and  18th  Centuries.  American 
education  faced  the  enormous  task  of  creat- 
ing a  civilized  society  In  the  wilderness,  of 
ensuring  that  the  youth  of  the  New  World — 
growing-  In  a  world  devoid  of  the  agencies 
of  civilization  commonplace  in  the  mother 
country — did  not  become  mere  savages.  This 
challenge  was  met.  of  course,  as  the  school- 
house  always  advanced  soon  after  the  west, 
ward  moving  frontier.  And  as  a  result  of  this 
Impetus,  the  flrst  compulsory  education  laws 
In  the  world  appeared  In  our  then  barely 
emerging  nation,  beginning  with  Massachu- 
setfs  law  of  1642.  First  literacy  and  knowl- 
edge vitally  useful  to  a  frontier  society,  and 
then  a  level  of  culture  not  Inferior  to  that 
of  Etirope,  were  spread  throughout  the 
nation. 

In  the  late  18th  and  19th  Centuries,  Amer- 
ican education  had  to  meet  a  demand  utterly 
new  to  the  modern  world — to  not  only  civi- 
lize a  nation,  but  also  to  prepare  a  citizenry 
for  the  responsible  exercise  of  representative 
government,  a  form  which  demanded  a  bet- 
ter educated  cltlzeiUT?  than  did  any  other 


then  In  existence.  This  task  resulted  In  the 
common  school  movement  of  the  early  19th 
Century,  a  broadening  of  the  currlculiun, 
and  the  democratization  of  the  student  popu- 
lation to  include  women,  the  poor,  and  others 
who  had  previously  been  left  out  of  the  aca- 
demic fold.  In  addition,  American  education 
at  this  time  was  given  a  more  practical  bent, 
befitting  our  economic  needs  and  the  widen- 
ing of  the  educated  class  to  Include  more 
than  a  select,  aristocratic  elite.  Educational 
democratization  not  only  paralleled,  but 
made  possible  political  democratization. 
mAklng  America  the  flrst  nation  with  a 
broadly  educated  citizenry. 

American  education's  next  great  task  In 
our  development  was  to  be  a  source  of  co- 
hesion during  the  years  of  unprecedentedly 
massive  urbanization  and  foreign  immigra- 
tion In  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  Cen- 
turies. The  inundation  of  our  cities  with 
people  from  a  multlude  of  cultural  back- 
grounds and  levels  of  development  created 
a  potentially  explosive  social  crisis.  Our  sys- 
tem of  education  was  called  upon  to  Amer- 
icanize the  Immigrant  and  to  bring  both 
him  and  the  domestic  immigrant  new  to  the 
demands  of  urban  life  Into  the  mainstream 
of  American  society. 

Finally,  in  the  20th  Century  our  steadily 
advancing  Industrial/technological  society 
could  rise  only  as  rapidly  as  did  the  supply 
of  employees  educated  and  trained  to  meet 
the  new  demands  It  hsis  presented.  Our  edu- 
cation system  has  been  asked  to  provide  not 
only  the  most  broadly  educated  but  also  the 
most  technologically  sophisticated  society  on 
earth. 

It  Is  clear  then  that  America  has  always 
given  education  tasks  of  primary  social,  po- 
litical, and  economic  importance.  Education 
has  served  as  the  foremost  means  toward 
personal  and  national  advancement,  and  as 
a  cohesive  force  In  the  world's  most  varied 
society.  Thus  the  American  commitment  to 
education  has  always  been  peculiarly  great, 
and  Americans  today  spend  as  much  on  edu- 
cation as  does  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined. There  Is  no  institution  of  which 
Americans  are  more  proud,  or — at  the  same 
time — more  critical. 

The  Federal  government  long  has  played  a 
role  in  this  educational  system,  from  the 
provision  of  land  to  support  schools  in  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  to  the  Morrill  Act  cre- 
ating land-grant  colleges,  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  of  1917  promoting  vocational  education, 
and  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958.  This  role  has  recently  become  much 
more  significant,  however,  especially  after 
the  passage  in  1965  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act,  and  other  major  legislation  in  this 
field.  As  a  result,  nearly  7%  of  the  more 
than  S70  billion  spent  in  this  country  for 
education  each  year  now  comes  from  Fed- 
eral sources. 

In  the  future  this  Federal  role  In  support- 
ing but  not  exercising  primary  control  over 
education  must  grow — and  must  grow  dra- 
matically— as  new  demands  as  fundamental 
and  even  more  complex  than  those  of  the 
past  are  placed  on  our  educational  system. 
This  system  must  now  produce  people 
equally  versed  in  sophisticated  technology 
and  humane  values  to  attack  our  domestic 
problems  and  reassess  some  of  the  values  of 
our  lndustrl,il  society.  It  must  again  bring 
dl-sadvantaged  groups  of  society  more  Into 
the  economic  and  social  mainstream.  And  It 
must  educate  people  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand, cope  with,  and  even  direct  the  mas- 
sive and  accelerating  rate  of  change  which 
will  assuredly  be  the  most  marked  charac- 
teristic of  American  society  In  the  future. 
However,  this  strain  is  nothing  new  to  Amer- 
ican education,  which  has  always  been  ca- 
pable of  performing  most  of  the  massive  tasks 
It  has  faced,  and  has  never  ceased  to  attempt 
to  complete  the  rest. 


THE  WORK  INCENTIVE  PROGRAM 
IN  COLORADO 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President  on  July 
27,  Mr.  Con  Shea,  executive  director  of 
the  Colorado  State  Department  of  So- 
cial Services  testified  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  with  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Talmadge  amend- 
ments to  the  Aid  t-o  Needy  Families  With 
Children  portion  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  are  being  implemented. 

Those  amendments  which  are  to  take 
effect  on  July  1,  were  made  by  Public 
Law  92-223  passed  by  Congress  in  De- 
cember 1971  and  were  designed  to  m.ake 
the  employment  requirements  for  ADC 
recipients  more  effective  and  workable. 

It  will  be  recalled  that,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  work  incentive  program, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  States 
were  given  new  specific  duties  as  was,  of 
course,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  so  that  a  combined 
effort  resulted.  Additionally  financial  in- 
centives were  provided. 

Mr.  Shea  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  together  with  the 
Directors  of  the  comparable  State  agen- 
cies of  California  and  New  Mexico  The 
purpose  of  their  appearance  was  to  plead 
for  flexibility  in  the  Labor  Department's 
administration  of  the  new  work  pro- 
gram so  that  the  States  may  properly 
respond  to  the  intent  of  the  Talmadge 
amendments  as  well  as  to  the  specific 
language  of  that  act. 

The  concern  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee in  overseeing  the  actual  effectuation 
of  these  important  amendments  is,  I  be- 
lieve, to  be  applauded. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Labor  Department  repre- 
sentative at  the  hearings  indicated  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare will  be  reviewing  its  rules  in  light 
of  the  instances  described  at  the  hear- 
ings. 

I  believe  this  is  essential  so  that  the 
authority,  responsibility  and  knowledge 
of  the  States  is  recognized  and  fully  uti- 
lized, within  the  parameters  of  the  law, 
so  that  the.^^e  work  provisions  will  op- 
erate in  accordance  with  the  congres- 
sional intent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Shea's  statement  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  these  remarks. 

Mr.  Shea  describes  the  st«ps  which  the 
legislature  and  Governor  Love  of  Colo- 
rado have  taken  to  implement  the  Tal- 
madge amendments,  as  well  as  steps 
taken  beyond  the  requirements  of  that 
act.  in  order  to  provide  employment 
counseling  to  the  ADC  recipients. 

He  also  describes  the  savings  which 
will  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  tax- 
payers of  Colorado  and  the  Nation  if  the 
plans  of  the  State  are  permitted  to  be 
carried  out.  And.  of  course,  the  benefits 
to  the  recipients  and  their  families  from 
such  employment  are  inestimatable. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  Con  F.  Shea 

My  testimony  Is  to  relate  what  one  state, 
Colorado,  is  attempting  to  do  in  administer- 
ing the  new  WIN  program  under  Public  Law 
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92-223,  the  Talmadge  amendments,  and  some 
of  the  problems  which  occur  If  conformity 
with  Department  of  Labor  guidelines  and 
regulations  is  a  requirement. 

Tlie  Colorado  Legislature,  noting  that  at 
least  one-third  of  the  WIN  expenditures  un- 
der the  Talmadge  amendments  must  be  spent 
on  on-the-job  training  or  public  service  em- 
ployment, appropriated  accordingly. 

They  specified  in  the  appropriation  act, 
H.B.-1128,  that  of  $4.3  million  appropriated 
for  WIN  $1.5  million,  roughly  one-third, 
shall  be  to  employ  250  homemakers  for  the 
aged,  to  be  recruited  from  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  cases.  The  remain- 
ing two-thli  Is  of  the  appropriation,  or  $2.8 
mlUlon,  Is  to  go  to  salaries,  operating,  train- 
ing. Incentive  payments,  and  supportive  serv- 
ices— mainly  transportation. 

After  the  fact,  now  the  Department  of 
Labor  guidelines  (DOL-WIN  Handbook  Sec- 
tion 9352  (3)  (c) )  specify  that  for  every  one 
public  service  Job,  the  250  homemakers  in 
this  case,  there  must  be  two  on-the-job 
training  slots.  Such  a  regulation  would  add 
nearly  $1.2  million  to  Colorado's  WIN  budget, 
and  put  It  in  a  deficit  position. 

Furthermore,  these  DOL  guidelines  would 
limit  Colorado  to  only  168  Public  Service 
Employment  positions,  and  a  further  refine- 
ment would  limit  these  to  25  percent  in  any 
one  occupation,  or  42. 

Thus,  the  intent  of  the  Colorado  Legis- 
lature, approved  by  the  Governor,  for  250 
homemakers  for  aged  would  be  frustrated  by 
the  regulations,  and  only  42  homemakers 
could  be  obtained. 

We  believe  the  ratio  of  On-the-Job  Train- 
ing (OJT)  to  Public  Service  Employment 
(PSE),  as  propounded  by  Department  of 
Labor,  is  outside  the  scope  of  Public  Law 
92-223. 

The  cost-benefit  relationships  of  the  home- 
maker  program  are  as  follows,  as  Colorado 
propounded  It: 

A.  Cost  of  250  homemakers $1,500,000 

B,  Savings  In  AFDC  assistance 

costs  by  reducing  AFDC 
rolls  by  250  a  $2,820  per 
year   —705,000 


Subtotal    795,000 

C.  Savings  in  medicaid  If  each 
homemaker  keeps  five 
aged  persons  from  nurs- 
ing homes —•3,225,000 


Net  savings  to  taxpay- 
ers   


2,  430,  000 


•Nursing  home  cost  at  $12  per  day  =  $360 
per  month  or  $4,320  per  year,  less  $1,740  old 
age  assistance  equals  $2,580  savings  per  per- 
son ,<  1250  persons. 

Another  innovation  of  the  Colorado  Legis- 
lature, approved  by  the  Governor,  was  to 
appropriate  $223,673  from  Employment  Serv- 
ice funds  for  17.25  full-time  equivalent 
employment  counselors  for  assignment  to 
county  public  welfare  offices  to  assist  In  find- 
ing employment  for  AFDC  and  other  welfare 
recipients  who  cannot  be  included  In  WIN 
training  and  employment.  The  v<^lue  of 
such  assignment  Is  d.^scrlbed  in  the  following 
stfttement. 

POTENTIAL    rSE     OF    EMPLOYMENT    COUNSELORS 
IN  COTTNTV  WELFARE  DEP.iVRTMENTS 

An  Employment  Counselor  placed  in 
county  welfare  office.s  could  decrease  welfare 
rolls  by  placing  the  following  applicants 
and,  or  recipients  of  public  welfare  into 
meaningful  employment: 

1.  Unemployed  fathers  who  apply  for  as- 
sistance are  required  to  be  registered  for 
work  with  the  State  Employment  Office  and 
actively  seeking  employment.  A  counselor 
In  the  welfare  office  can  review  from  Form 
PA- 2,  "Application  for  Assistance,"  his  past 
employment  history,  education,  family  size, 
etc.,  and  assist  him  in  finding  employment. 

2.  The  Colorado  State  Plan  provides  that 


children  over  16  years  of  age  and  not  at- 
tending school  shall  be  deleted  from  the  as- 
sistance grant.  As  they  are  not  on  the  as- 
sistance grant,  they  cannot  be  referred  to  the 
Work  Incentive  Program  for  training  and  Job 
placement.  An  Employment  Counselor  could 
not  only  assist  In  Job  placement  but  coun- 
sel the  youngster  in  terms  of  goals,  the 
employment  market,  how  to  Interview,  and 
responsibilities  of  an  employee  to  an  em- 
ployer. In  addition,  he  could  assist  teen- 
agers in  becoming  trained  and  placed  Into 
Jobs  through  manpower  programs  such  as 
JOBS-NABS,  Job  Corps,  MDTA,  CEP,  LOG. 
etc ;  the  object  of  which  is  to  eliminate 
their  becoming  welfare  recipients  when  they 
are  beado  of  families. 

3.  Many  persons,  men  and  women,  apply 
for  assistance  as  they  cannot  find  Jobs  or 
do  not  know  where  to  look.  In  these  in- 
stances, they  may  be  placed  In  Jobs  rather 
than  on  public  assistance. 

4.  With  the  high  unemployment  rate  in 
metropolitan  areas  many  people  are  apply- 
ing for  assistance  that  are  educated  and 
have  e.xcellent  work  records.  These  people 
need  Jobs  rather  than  counselling  and  train- 
ing which  Is  offered  under  the  WIN  Pro- 
gram. A  competent  Emploj-ment  Counselor 
in  the  welfare  department  could  supple- 
ment the  efforts  of  the  State  Employment 
Service. 

5.  AFDC  mothers  at  times  request  Jobs 
without  going  through  an  institutionalized 
program.  Some  may  have  been  on  assistance 
for  a  year  or  two  until  the  children  could  be- 
come school  age,  an  Illness  to  attend  to,  or 
they  have  overcome  the  trauma  of  divorce  or 
separation  which  prohibited  them  from  con- 
tinuing in  the  labor  force.  An  EmpIo>Tnent 
Counselor  could  assist  In  placing  Into  Jobs 
these  recipients  In  the  existing  caseloads. 

6.  In  counties  where  there  are  occasionally 
waiting  lists  of  those  who  volunteer  to  be 
enrolled  in  WIN,  an  Employment  Counselor 
could  be  placing  into  Jobs  those  persons  cited 
In  paragraphs  1,  3,  4,  and  5  who  would  nor- 
mally be  referred  to  WIN;  thereby  decreasing 
the  possibly  or  extent  of  a  waiting  list,  and 
placing  persons  into  employment  with  the 
least  delay. 

How  employment  counselor  would  fit  into  a 
county  welfare  structure 

The  Employment  Counselor  should  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  Intake  process  and  avail- 
able to  applicants  as  soon  as  it  is  known  that 
they  request  Job  placement.  For  those  per- 
sons on  AFDC-U,  he  could  be  the  person  who 
reinforces  the  provisions  whereby  an  AFDC-U 
should  be  actively  seeking  employment  by 
assisting  him  through  Job  referrals.  The 
counselor,  as  has  been  In  prior  years,  can 
be  that  person  who  receives  from  employers 
requests  for  workers  while  at  the  same  time 
selhng  the  concept  of  hiring  AFDC  and 
AFDC-U  recipients  to  employers  and  the 
community.  The  counselor  should  be  acces- 
sible to  caseworkers  so  that  teenagers  who 
drop  out  of  school,  mothers  who  want  Jobs 
only  could  be  placed,  considering  not  only 
where  she  lives  but  the  distance  to  a  Job, 
and  whether  or  not  a  child  must  be  placed 
in  a  day  care  center.  The  counselor  should 
also  work  closely  with  eligibility  technicians 
so  that  correct  and  prompt  budgetary  adjust- 
ments can  be  made  based  upon  a  recipient 
being  employed. 

The  Employment  Counselor  should  work 
closely  with  other  members  of  the  Division  of 
Employment  and  all  manpower  programs  as 
each  program  though  devised  for  the  dis- 
advantaged, places  emphasis  on  a  particular 
age  group,  occupatlonj.1  area.  et-c.  The  coun- 
selor would  therefore  be  gaining,  sharing 
knowledge  and  selling  recipients  to  other  pro- 
grams as  well  as  to  potential  employers. 

Counties  where  employment  counselors 
seem  to  be  needed 

Based  upon  AFDC  and  AFDC-U  caseloads 
from  which  will  be  available  persons  needing 
Jobs  as  defined  In  the  six  areas  of  "persons 


to  be  served"  the  following  cotintles  can  use 
Employment  Counselors,  not  only  to  place 
persons  In  employment  as  soon  as  feasible, 
but  also  as  a  means  of  counterbalancing  the 
rise  In  welfare  caseloads  based  on  "unem- 
ployment." 
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My  main  message  to  you  today  Is  to  Illus- 
trate that  each  state  has  various  problems 
which  It  wishes  or  needs  to  solve  with  pro- 
grams available  to  It,  and  we  plead  to  be 
allowed  to  have  the  maximum  fiexibUlty, 
within  the  Federal  law,  to  Innovate  and  ac- 
complish our  objectives  at  the  state  and 
locftl  level. 


RETIREMENT    OF    ROBERT    G. 
DUNPHY,  SERGEANT  AT  ARMS 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  join  Sena- 
tors in  expressing  my  deep  appreciation 
to  Robert  G.  E>unphy,  who  retires  as 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
after  years  of  dedicated  service  on  Capi- 
tol HiU.  ^^ 

Bob  was  already  working  in  the  Senate 
when  I  arrived  to  represent  the  new 
State  of  Hawaii.  Our  friendship  started 
then  and  continued  to  flower.  His  kind- 
ness and  helpfulness  to  me  and  my  staff 
are  deeply  appreciated. 

I  will  always  treasure  my  association 
and  friendship  with  him.  and  as  Bob 
leaves  the  post  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  my 
respect  goes  with  him. 

In  the  language  of  our  native  Hawal- 
lans,  I  say  to  my  dear  friend  Bob:  Ma- 
halo  and  aloha. 


IS  S.  945  THE  BEST  WAY  TO  IMPLE- 
MENT  A   NO -FAULT   SYSTEM? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  pending  on  the  Senate  Calendar  for 
consideration  after  the  recess  is  S.  945. 
The  bill  is  generally  referred  to  as  the 
Federal  "No  Fault  Insurance  Bill."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  complete 
title  of  S.  945  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  title  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

A  bin  to  regulate  Interstate  commerce  and 
to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  by  re- 
quiring certain  insurance  as  a  condition  prec- 
edent to  using  the  public  streets,  roads,  and 
highways  in  order  to  have  an  efficient  system 
of  motor  vehicle  insurance  which  will  be 
uniform  among  the  states,  which  will  guar- 
antee the  continued  availability  of  such  In- 
surance, and  the  presentation  of  meaningful 
price  Information,  and  which  will  provide 
sufficient,  fair,  and  prompt  payment  for  re- 
habilitation and  losses  due  to  Injury  and 
death  arising  out  of  the  operation  and  use  of 
motor  vehicles  within  the  channels  of  inter- 
state commerce,  and  otherwise  affeothig  such 
commerce. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  automo- 
bile insurance  reform  is  necessary.  I  sup- 
port the  concept  of  so-called  no-fault 
insurance.  Whether  it  be  a  Federal  or  a 
State  system,  I  believe  its  time  has  come. 
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Subsequent  to  the  time  when  S.  945 
was  renorted  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
briefly  review  its  provisions.  I  plan  to 
subject  it  to  much  more  lengthy  review 
prior  to  tiie  full  Senate  coiisideration  of 
this  legislation;  however,  at  this  time  I 
do  want  to  comment  on  some  concerns  I 
have  after  an  initial  review. 

There  appears  to  be  a  question  wheth- 
er or  not  this  bill  will  increase  auto- 
mobile msiu'ance  premiums.  It  certainly 
will  not  effect  .substantial  premium  de- 
creases as  many  citizens  expect  to  be  the 
dividend  from  a  no-fault  plan.  The  esti- 
mates, as  one  might  expect,  are  far 
ranging.  The  estimates  range  from  a 
maximum  premium  savings  of  6  percent 
on  up  to  an  13  percent  increase  in  pre- 
miums. The  committee  report  does  not 
precisely,  in  my  judgment,  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  costs  attendant  to  this 
bUl. 

It  is  admitted  by  even  proponents  of 
this  bill  that  premium  increases  will  be 
most  severe  in  those  States  which  are 
more  sparsely  populated.  On  page  96 
of  the  Senate  report  one  actuary's  pro- 
jection in  regard  to  my  State  of  Colo- 
rado indicates  that  for  premiums  under 
S.  945 :  minimum  coverage  costs  will  in- 
crease by  41  percent,  full  coverage  costs 
will  increase  by  24  percent. 

I  want  to  be  very  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  will  look  with  disfavor  on  a  bill 
which  increases  premiums  in  Colorado 
or  Iowa  .so  that  premiums  in  New  York 
or  California  can  be  reduced. 

After  my  initial  review.  I  believe  there 
may  be  .serious  constitutional  questions 
regarding  this  bill.  From  information 
available  to  me,  questions  regarding  the 
seventh  and  10th  amendments  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  were  not  considered 
in  any  depth  by  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. In  addition,  due  process  questions 
are  raised  by  this  bill.  I  am  told  that  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, In  addition,  due  process  questions  are 
raised  by  this  bill.  I  am  told  that  certain 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Conmiittee, 
where  no-faiilt  legislation  has  been  con- 
sidered in  the  past,  arc  desirous  of  hav- 
ing a  review  of  the  bill  prior  to  full  Sen- 
ate con.sideration  of  the  merits  thereof. 
Inasmuch  as  this  bill  flies  in  the  face  of 
the  McCarran-Fergu.son  Act,  which  ex- 
empts insurance  from  the  purview  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  it  would  appear  that  at 
least  the  Judiciary  Committee  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  this  legis- 
lation even  if  there  is  a  time  certain  set 
upon  that  re\  iew. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  subject 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the 
inconvenience  experienced  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State  of  Illinois.  A  no-fault 
insurance  law  which  was  approved  by  the 
Illinois  State  Legislature  and  sub- 
sequently implemented  was  later  held  to 
be  unconstitutional.  This  mandated  a  re- 
turn to  the  tort  system  and  the  problems 
attendant  to  'on  and  ofT  no-fault  insur- 
ance coverage." 

Mr.  President,  there  are.  of  course, 
other  questions  which  must  be  resolved. 
I  am  certain  any  bill  which  might  pass 
this  body  will  not  be  satisfactory  to  all 
Senators;  however,  there  are  a  couple 
other  Issues  which  have  come  to  my 


attention  after  my  initial  cursory  re- 
view of  this  legislation.  I  have  initial  res- 
ervations about  the  limits  this  bill  would 
impose  upon  an  individual's  right  to  seek 
redress  in  a  court  of  law.  In  addition,  I 
query  w^hether  this  bill  allows  stiflBcient 
discretion  for  premium  reduction  for  safe 
drivers.  The  average  safe  driver  may 
have  reservations  about  paying  a  higher 
premium  rate  so  that  the  drunken  or 
negligent  driver  may  liave  compensation 
for  his  economic  losses. 

I  urge  Senators  to  take  a  close  look  at 
the  bill.  I  am  not  convinced  that  it  is  the 
panacea  its  proponents  purport  it  to  be. 


RETIREMENT   OP   MR.   BOSWELL 
STEVENS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  dis- 
tinguished leader  in  agriculture  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Boswell  Stevens, 
has  announced  that  in  November  he  will 
retire  from  his  position  as  president  of 
the  State  Farm  Bureau.  He  has  held  this 
position  continuously  since  July.  1950, 
the  longest  tenure  of  any  incumbent 
president  of  any  State  Farm  Bureau  in 
the  Nation. 

Boswell  Stevens  is  a  good  friend — one 
whom  I  value  greatly — and  I  wish  to  pay 
him  a  personal  tribute  as  well  as  an  offi- 
cial tribute  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
our  State.  He  has  served  them  long  and 
well,  with  great  dedication  and  distinc- 
tion. His  service  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture began  in  1923,  at  the  County  Farm 
Bureau  level,  and  he  has  a  record  of  49 
years  of  constructive  work  and  leader- 
ship at  the  county,  State,  and  national 
level.  For  the  pa.st  19  years,  since  1953, 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  National 
Farm  Bureau  and  board  of  directors. 

His  record  speaks  for  itself,  and  makes 
evident  the  esteem  with  which  he  is 
held  by  the  farmers  of  Mississippi.  I 
share  that  esteem,  and  join  with  aU  the 
people  of  my  State  in  extending  to  him 
our  warm  thanks  for  what  he  has  ac- 
complished and  our  congratulations  to 
help  him  on  his  distinguished  career. 
During  all  these  years  he  has  been  in- 
spired, encouraged,  and  assisted  by  his 
noble  wife,  Salhe,  who  also  deserves 
much  credit  and  the  thanks  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Jackson  Clarion- 
Ledger  of  June  28.  1972.  on  the  subject 
of  Boswell  Steven's  record  and  his  com- 
ing retirement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farm  Bttreau  President  Stevens  To  Retire 
Wrrn  A  Great  Record 

The  longest  tenure  of  any  Incumbent  pres- 
ident of  any  State  Farm  Bureau  president 
In  .'\merlca  will  end  this  November  when  the 
distinguished  and  esteemed  Boswell  Stevens 
retires  from  the  high  position  he  had  held 
continuously  since  July,  1950. 

Friend  Stevens,  age  74,  recalled  at  a  recent 
Jackson  news  conference  that  his  flrst  in- 
volvement In  Farm  Bureau  Federation  affairs 
was  In  1923  with  the  Noxubee  County  Farm 
Bureau. 

0%er  the  years  he  has  served  with  rare 
ability  and  dedication  at  local,  county  and 
state  levels  to  gain  national  prominence  for 
his  rare  qualities  of  leadership.  He  headed 


his  county  APB  organization,  later  became  a 
state  director  arid  was  elevated  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Mississippi  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration In  1950  upou  the  sudden  deaih  of  the 
beloved  Ransom  Aldrlch. 

In  July,  1950,  Mississippi  voting  delegates 
honored  Mr.  St«vens  by  electing  him  state 
president.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional Farm  Bureau  executive  committee 
and  Board  of  Directors  since  1953. 

Farm  Bureau  membership  was  only  16,000 
family  members  at  that  time.  Groundwork 
had  been  completed  for  new  membe.-ship 
services  In  the  mid-1940s.  Under  his  brilliant 
direction,  his  state  organization  built  exten- 
sive and  solid  farmer  support  of  Farm 
Bureau  programs.  He  developed  an  efficient 
staff  and  spirit  of  teamwork  among  agricul- 
tural agencies,  and  generated  great  grass 
roots  enthusiasm  In  building  a  strong  voice 
for  Mississippi  farmers. 

Thousands  of  friends  in  every  part  of  our 
state  with  Boswell  Stevens  much  happiness 
tmd  good  health  In  his  coming  retirement. 
He  has  been  an  outstanding  leader  In  agri- 
culture, with  a  solid  record  of  achievements 
and  honors  In  service  to  his  fellow  man. 

His  good  deeds  will  be  a  lasting  monument 
to  work  well  done  for  the  advancement  of 
Mississippi  agriculture. 


THE    J.    H.    JACK.SON    PEACE    PLAN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  J.  H, 
Jackson,  president  of  the  National 
Baptist  Convention,  last  April  announced 
a  plan  for  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  which 
he  had  devised.  It  reflects  Dr.  Jackson's 
deep  human  concerns. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Jackson's  peace  plan  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  peace 
plan  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The    J.    H.    J.j^ckso.n-    Pe.\ce    Pl.\n    for    the 
Vietnam  War 
introduction 

A  military  victory  of  North  Vietnam  over 
South  Vietnam  would  still  leave  North  Viet- 
nam related  to  the  surroundini?  nations  as 
she  is  now.  She  would  still  be  dependent  on 
the  more  powerful  nation  as  .she  is  now. 

If  South  Vietnam  should  conquer  the 
North  by  the  strength  of  allied  forces,  the 
South  would  still  be  a  dependent  county 
relying  upon  her  stronger  allies.  The  eco- 
nomic strength  of  Russia  and  the  United 
States  would  not  be  materially  Increased  by 
the  military  victory  of  either  one  of  the 
Vietnams,  but  would  in  some  cases  remain 
an  economic  burden  to  be  borne  by  either 
one  of  the  two  gre.at  powers.  It  is  not  enough 
to  sit  In  Judgment  on  the  persons  in- 
volved in  trying  to  settle  the  Vietnam  ques- 
tion. It  Is  not  sufficient  to  blame  any  one 
statesman  or  leader  for  the  complex  and 
compllcat,ed  conditions  that  have  made  the 
Vietnam  question  a  national  and  Intern- 
tlonal  one.  There  is  a  responsibility  that  the 
heads  of  the  respective  governments  must 
carry.  There  Is  also  a  responsibility  that 
citizens  ought  to  take  in  trying  to  create 
an  atmosphere  in  which  an  open  and  frank 
discussion  can  take  place,  and  any  conference 
on  peace  may  have  a  fair  chance  of  succeed- 
ing, 

I  therefore  wi.sh  to  offer  a  plan  for  peace 
that  could  bring  the  Vietnam  war  to  an 
immediate  end  and  save  further  loss  of 
human  life  and  property.  It  is  a  plan  that 
rises  above  conflict  and  does  not  destroy  the 
autonomy  of  either  one  of  the  Vietnams.  but 
would  leave  open  the  door  for  future  unifica- 
tion of  the  country  and  the  people. 

The  following  are  the  principles  of  the 
Plan: 

I.  Permit  and  encourage  all  of  the  people 
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in  South  Vietnam  who  believe  In,  and  who 
have  accepted  the  ideology,  the  philosophy 
and  practice  of  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam  to  be  located  in,  and  become  a  part 
of  North  Vietnam. 

II.  AU  people  in  North  Vietnam  who  have 
embraced  the  ideology  and  philosophy  of 
the  government  of  South  Vietnam  should  be 
allov.ed  to  go  to  South  Vietnam  without 
opposition  or  hindrance. 

HI.  We  suggest  that  Russia  and  all  of  the 
supporting  allies  of  North  Vietnam  would 
encourage  the  government  of  said  country 
to  accept  the  peace  principles  offered  in 
Articles  One  and  Two. 

Then  petition  Russia  to  aid  North  Vietnam 
In  acquiring  all  the  needed  agricultural  Im- 
pleme'ms  and  all  of  the  necessary  equipment 
to  Improve  the  life  both  In  the  rural  areas 
of  the  country  as  well  as  In  the  villages  and 
towns.  Let  there  be  tractors  and  plows  made 
available  Instead  of  tanks  and  guns.  There 
should  be  more  bread  Instead  of  bombs  and 
bullets. 

IV.  We  would  petition  the  United  States 
of  America  to  do  In  South  Vietnam  what  we 
would  request  of  Russia  In  the  Article  above. 

V.  Let  all  prisoners  of  war  be  released  Im- 
mediately and  returned  to  their  families  and 
their  homes. 

VI.  Let  there  be  open  friendship  between 
North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam  in  spite 
of  the  differences  In  Ideology.  And  If  they 
choose  to  win,  or  try  to  win  one  another  to 
their  ways  of  thinking,  let  them  do  It  by 
discussion,  finnlly  debates,  goodwill,  and 
fellowship.  For  we  must  remember  that  a 
nation  In  reality.  Is  based  on,  and  held  to- 
gether by  the  Ideology  that  Its  peoples  em- 
brace and  not  by  the  landed  areas  alone  that 
thev  occupy,  the  language  they  speak,  or  by 
the'color  of  their  skin  or  the  texture  of  their 
hair. 

The  big  powers  must  remind  themsel%-es 
that  the  fires  of  war  started  by  Igniting  the 
fields  and  homes  of  weaker  nations  (mili- 
tarily) ,  and  fed  by  the  broken  bodies  of  the 
old  "and  the  young  among  them,  If  not 
checked,  are  sure  to  spread  to  the  shores  of 
the  greater  powers. 

In  the  name  of  humanity,  and  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Innocent,  and  for  the  protection 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  we  urge  that 
the  Ideas  and  attitudes  expressed  In  this 
plan  will  become  a  part  of  the  thinking  of 
all  the  parties  Involved. 


OFFICI.4L  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF  U.S.  POSTAL 
SER\TCE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  July  1 
marks  the  ofBcial  anniversarv'  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  I 
believe  it  is  appropriate  to  take  stock  of 
postal  developments  during  the  past  12 
months.  Those  of  us  who  follow  closely 
the  steps  which  have  been  taken  by  post- 
al management  to  put  Into  effect  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  are 
able  to  see  through  the  blizzard  of  com- 
plaints about  deteriorating  postal  service 
substantial  progress  which  is  not  appar- 
ent to  the  ordinary'  user  of  the  mail. 
Postma.ster  General  Ted  Klassen,  as  one 
of  his  first  steps  upon  assuming  office, 
publicly  stated  that  the  concept  of  pub- 
lic service  must  again  become  a  para- 
mount criterion  in  the  management  de- 
cisions of  the  Postal  Service.  This  is  a 
signal  advance.  It  marks  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  clearly  stated  in  the  Senate  re- 
port on  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
that: 

Postal  management  should  follow,  quite 
literally,  the  policy  section  of  the  bill  which 
begins,  the  United  States  Postal  Service  shall 


be  operated  as  a  i^asic  and  fundamental  serv- 
ice provided  to  the  people  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States. 

If  we  see  any  successes  in  the  first  year 
of  operation  of  the  Postal  Service  we  can 
attribute  a  substantial  measure  of  that 
success,  I  believe,  to  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nization Act  as  it  emerged  from  the  Con- 
gress. The  measure  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration was  a  poorly  drafted  series 
of  generalities.  From  it  would  have 
emerged  a  Postal  Ser\  ice  of  complete  in- 
dependence, unilateral  control  over  rates 
and  mail  classification,  and  virtually  no 
responsibility  to  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent, or  the  people. 

The  Post  Office  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  pulled  together  from  this 
wreckage  a  measure  which,  imperfect  as 
it  may  be.  is  nevertheless  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  its  predecessor.  The  Postal 
Service  tmder  the  act  is  subject  to  the 
virtually  binding  decisions  of  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission,  and  its  decisions  are 
subject  to  judicial  review.  The  Postal 
Service  has  substantially  more  independ- 
ence than  any  other  agency,  but  postal 
management  must  answer  for  its  actions. 
One  of  the  most  important  provisions 
of  the  act  was  the  establishment  by  law 
of  collective  bargaining  procedures  be- 
tween postal  management  and  its  em- 
ployees to  determine  many  fringe  bene- 
fits and  pay.  This  provision  symbolizes 
a  major  problem  which  has  been  en- 
countered this  first  year.  On  the  one 
hand,  a  new  and  desirable  labor-manage- 
ment relationship  v.-as  established  benefi- 
cial to  both  sides. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Postal  Service 
because  of  this  provision  was  presented 
with  a  $500  million  annual  pay  increase 
bill  and  last  year  another  bill  of  the  same 
size.  Thus  organizational  progress  is  ob- 
viously being  made,  but  the  cost  involved 
is  tremendous  and  rising.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  dilemma  of  the 
Postmaster  General.  He  recognizes  that 
the  American  people  will  not  hold  still  for 
further  deterioration  in  postal  service; 
yet  it  is  clear  that  it  is  service  which  costs 
money  and  that  to  provide  good  service 
postal  management  may  be  forced  to  de- 
fer its  goal  of  making  the  post  office 
break  even. 

The  real  point,  and  this  is  a  serious 
one.  is  that  service  and  efficiency  are  nat- 
ural enemies. 

A  hopeful  aug-m-y  for  the  future  may 
possibly  be  foimd  in  the  action  taken 
yesterday  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Postal  Service  when  it  approved  the 
recommended  rate  decision  made  by  the 
independent  Postal  Rate  Commission. 
During  the  draftmg  of  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Act  some  soothsayers  bale- 
fully  predicted  a  continual  war  between 
theratemaking  body  and  management 
of  the  Postal  Service.  We  may  assume 
that  a  major  consideration  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  in  accepting  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Rate  Commission  was 
that  the  post  office  needs  the  money 
now — the  increased  revenue  which  the 
new  rates  will  bring  in.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  my  hope  that  postal  management  and 
the  Rate  Commission  will  settle  the  dif- 
ferences which  exist  between  them  and 
that  ratemaking  in  the  future  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  degree  of  harmony  which 
has  been  showTi  so  far. 


One  change  which  we  would  all  hope 
for  would  be  a  decrease  in  the  time  and 
money  which  must  be  expended  by  mail- 
ers in  their  representations  before  the 
Rate  Commission.  Perhaps  in  the  con- 
siderations prior  to  the  next  rate  deci- 
sion, it  wUl  not  be  necessary  to  go  over 
grotmd  already  covered. 

When    one    considers   the    extremely 
strong  pressures  that  existed  to  push 
through  a  Postal  Reorganization  Act  and 
the  predictions  of  improved  service  and 
lower  rates  because  of  the  introduction  of 
"businesslike  management  teclmiques," 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  some  people  expect€d 
the  milienium  to  arrive  when  the  legis- 
lation was  put  into  effect.  This  of  course 
did  not  happen.  It  is  important  that  the 
people  as  a  whole  and  the  Members  of 
Congress  in  particular  give  the  new  sys- 
tem a  genuine  chance  to  get  underway. 
It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  new  managers 
of  the  Postal  Service  had  a  lot  to  learn 
about  Government  when  they  took  over. 
And  I  think  it  is  clear  to  all  that  deliver- 
ing more  mail  than  is  handled  by  the  rest 
of  the  world  combined  is  an  extremely 
difficult  job,  whether  you  adhere  to  the 
principle  of  cost-efficiency  or  the  prin- 
ciple of  sernce  above  all  else.  If  I  may 
say  so.  all  of  us  have  learned  a  great 
deal.  Moreover,  I  hope  for  early  improve- 
ment,   I   give   the   Postmaster   General 
credit  for  his  efforts  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  I  send  my  best  wishes  to  ever>'- 
one  ot  the  more  than  700,000  postal  em- 
ployees   who    are    working   dependably 
through  a  difficult  transition  period. 


NATIONAL  PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ASSOCIATION  HONOR  SENATOR 
ER\TN 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
at  its  recent  annual  meeting  in  Orlando, 
Fla.,  on  June  28.  1972,  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association  honored  our 
colleague.  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  of 
North  Carolina,  by  awarding  to  him  a 
special  citation  reading  as  follows: 
National  Press  Photographers  Association 
Special  Citation  to  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr. 

In  recognition  of  his  concern  that  the 
right  of  a  free  press  In  this  nation  shall  not 
be  eroded  away. 

And  in  appreciation  of  his  role  In  seeking 
to  assure  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
newsgatherlng  shall  be  accorded  to  the 
photojournallst. 

Honorarj'    Recognitions    Committee,    Na- 
tional   Press   Photographers   Association, 
Barry  Edmonds, 

Chairman. 
Sam  Pierson,  Jr., 
Cal  Olson. 
Orlando.  Fla.,  June  28,  1972. 


THE  GENOCIDE  TREATY  AND  THE 
RIGHT  TO  LIFE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
approach  the  196th  anniversary  of  our 
Nation's  independence,  it  is  fitting  that 
we  pause  to  reflect  upon  those  self-evi- 
dent truths  which  our  forefathers  so 
nobly  proclaimed.  Since  1776  the  belief 
in  the  inalienable  right  of  all  men  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
have  guided  the  course  of  this  Nation 
and  the  decisions  of  this  body.  V^Tiether 
waging  war,  making  peace,  or  passing 
vital  legislation,  the  U.S.  Senate  has  ever 
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strived  to  uphold  these  rights  for  the 
citizens  of  this  country  and  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

We  are  presently  faced  with  a  decision 
which  concerns  the  most  basic,  yet  the 
most  crucial  of  these  rights — the  right  to 
life.  The  history  of  our  race  is  marred  by 
terrible  incidents  of  the  violation  of  this 
precept;  the  murder  of  2  million  Arme- 
nians m  Turkey,  the  annihilation  of  more 
than  6  million  Jews  at  the  hands  of  the 
Nazis,  the  recent  slaughter  of  more  than 
100,000  tribesmen  in  Burundi  give  shocli- 
Ing  testimony  to  the  existence  of  genocide 
in  the  world.  The  extermination  of  thou- 
.sands,  nullions  of  human  beings  simply 
because  they  belong  to  a  particular  na- 
tional, ethnical,  racial,  or  religious  group 
IS  a  crime  which  contradicts  the  most 
basic  foundations  of  this  country-,  and 
which  cries  for  our  condemnation. 

In  1946  the  United  Natior.s  rerojnized 
this  fact  by  declaring  that  genocide 
should  be  treated  as  an  international 
crime,  and  in  1948  it  unanimously  ap- 
proved a  treaty  to  that  effect.  The  follow- 
ing year  President  Tnjman  referred  the 
treaty  to  the  Senate  with  these  impor- 
tant word.s: 

America  has  long  been  a  symbol  of  free- 
dom a:.d  democratic  progress  to  peoples  less 
favored  than  we  have  been  .  .  .  and  we  mn.st 
maintain  their  belief  In  us  by  our  policies 
and  acts 

For  more  than  20  years  this  treaty  has 
lanrui.shed  in  these  Chambers.  I  urge 
Senators  to  renew  their  commitment  to 
the  right  to  life,  to  restore  the  faith  of 
the  v.-orld  in  our  belief  in  that  right  by 
ratifying  the  Genocide  Treaty. 


SHERIFF  PETER  PITCHFSS  .AND  THE 
CONTROL   OF   HANDGUNS 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sheriff  of  Los  Angeles  County,  Peter  J. 
Pitchess,  has  Ion?  been  known  a.s  one  of 
the  most  effective  and  outstanding  law- 
enforcement  officers  in  the  United  States. 
I  share  that  view  of  Sheriff  Pitchess. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  v.eek,  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarv-  wa.s  privi- 
leged to  hear  Sheriff  Pitchess'  views  on 
the  control  of  handguns. 

Hi.s  testimony  is  incisive,  important, 
and  impressive.  I  commend  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate. I  ask  imanimous  consent  Uiat  the 
testimony  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Case  for  Control  of  H.^NDCt'Ks 

Let  me  begin  by  telling  you  my  position 
regarding  the  handgun.  It  Is  made  for  killing 
people,  and  I  challenge  anyone  to  disprove 
that  statement. 

For  many  jears,  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
steadfastly  resisted  any  attempt  to  regulate 
or  outlaw  the  possession  of  firearms.  But, 
limes  are  changing. 

Stricter  gun  laws  obviously  will  not  Mm- 
inate  violence,  any  more  than  existing  puni- 
tive laws  have  wiped  out  crlmlniiUty.  In  mv 
opinion,  the  legislation  you  are  considering 
relative  tn  gun  registration  and  control  is 
simply  Inadequate.  The  enormous  expense 
and  lack  of  e-iforceabillty  make  it  somewhat 
impractical.  But  restricting  the  sale  or  pos- 
session of  handguns  will  have  a  dramatically 
difsuaslve  Uillueace. 

Tlie  problems  besetting  us  on  all  sides  are 
great.    Our    society    Is    experieiicing    cata- 


strophic upheaval.  Our  attitudes  must 
change  to  conform  to  the  demands  of  con- 
temporary culture.  I  have  done  much  soul- 
searching  on  the  Issue  of  gun  control.  After 
having  carefully  studied  all  available  data. 
It  became  Increasingly  apparent  that  there  Is 
only  one  course  left  for  men  of  good  will — no 
longer  can  we  afford  the  lirxury  of  endorsing 
what  has  lately  become  a  dangerous  and 
untimely  position — the  fallacy  that  the 
safety  of  our  populace  Is  dependent  upon 
an  inalienable  and  largely  Indiscriminate 
right  to  bear  arms. 

We  have  reached  an  Inescapable  conclu- 
sion: All  handguns  must  be  banned  ex- 
cept for  law  enforcement  and  the  military.  I 
ask  you  and  the  American  people  to  review 
some  of  the  factors  that  have  precipitated 
my  decision. 

First,  in  the  United  States  in  1971,  10,000 
murders  were  committed  with  firearms,  and 
guns  accounted  for  21,000  deaths.  Tragi- 
cally— Incredibly — someone  In  America  Is 
killed  or  Injured  by  gunfire  every  two  min- 
utes. Second,  as  a  law  enforcement  officer.  I 
have  become  increasingly  alarmed  over  the 
astounding  number  of  policemen  who  are 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty.  From  1961  to  1970,  604  fellow 
peace  officers  were  killed  by  Srearnis;  46S 
of  these  were  by  handguns!  During  that 
same  period,  only  29  officers  were  killed  by 
other  weapons. 

We  live  In  an  age  when  statistics  such  as 
these  have  lost  much  of  their  impact.  Un- 
derstandably, a  concerned  public  becomes 
shocked  then  apathetic  and,  finally,  anesthe- 
tized. During  the  past  few  years,  the  collec- 
tive conscience  of  our  people  has  been 
numbed  by  the  assassinations  of  John  F. 
Kennedy,  Martin  Luther  King,  and  Robert  F. 
Kennedy.  The  attempted  assassination  of 
Governor  Wallace  has  again  refocused  our 
attention  on  the  issue  of  violence.  As  shock- 
ing and  deplorable  as  these  incidents  arc. 
they  are  but  a  few  of  the  traumatic  drama- 
tizations occurring  hourly  within  our  cities. 
Gun  control  laws  can  retard  the  increase  in 
criminal  activity.  In  New  York  City,  for  ex- 
ample, where  strict  control  of  handguns 
exists,  the  murder  rate  of  10.5  per  100.000  In- 
habitants Is  well  below  that  of  most  other 
cities  with  weak  gun  control,  such  as  Dallas 
(18.4),  Houston  (18.9),  and  Atlanta  (20.4). 
And  this  has  been  accomplished  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  guns  enter  New  York  from  other 
areas  with  lax  gun  control  laws. 

Wbat  our  country  must  recommend  Is  leg- 
islation controlling  handguns  on  a  nation- 
wide basis  and  accompanying  enabling  leg- 
islation to  make  the  enforcement  of  those 
controls  possible.  Existing  search  and  seizure 
laws  need  to  be  modified  to  allow  greater  lati- 
tude to  the  police  In  the  search  for  weapons. 
There  are  more  than  20,000  state  and  local 
firearms  laws,  many  of  which  are  conflicting, 
obsolete  and  unenforceable.  The  necessary 
coordination,  leadership  and  solution  must 
come  at  the  federal  level.  Law  enforcement 
needs  the  right  to  seize  illegally  possessed 
handguns,  use  them  In  evidence  In  criminal 
cases,  then  destroy  them,  eventually  elimi- 
nating handguns  e:<cept  for  police  and  the 
military. 

Hopefully,  few  of  you  have  had  the  expe- 
rience of  finding  yourself  at  the  end  of  a, 
gun,  but  for  all  too  many  of  our  citizens,  this 
is  not  the  case.  Last  year  alone,  80.000  Ameri- 
cans were  injured  in  a.-^saults  by  gin-wielding 
assailants,  and  220,000  others  were  robbed  at 
gunpoint. 

In  all,  guns  were  used  In  65'",:  of  all  homi- 
cides, 63'-  of  all  robberle.s  and  24':'„  of  all 
aggravated  assaults.  If  we  are  ever  to  reverse, 
or  even  lessen,  this  almost  casual  use  of  vio- 
lent force,  we  must  be  willing  to  re-examlne 
our  position,  and  commit  ourselves  to  seek- 
ing a  .solution.  Objective  reasoning  permits 
no  other  beginning  thr.n  the  elimination  of 
the  handgun.  ' 

Many  goorl  Americans  will  argue  that  we 


should  take  the  guns  from  the  criminal,  but 
not  prohibit  their  possession  by  the  law- 
abiding  citizen.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some 
validity  to  this  argument  if  the  destruction 
caused  were  exclusively  due  to  criminal  ac- 
tivity; but  it  only  takes  a  cursory  glance  at 
the  facts  to  recognize  the  fallacy  Inherent  to 
this  position.  In  Washington,  D.  C.  81^^  of 
all  homicide  cases  Involve  a  suspect  and  a 
victim  who  were  either  friends,  relatives, 
acquaintances,  or  husband  and  wife — 86'; 
of  the  murders  stemmed  directly  from  an  ar- 
gument, a  fight,  an  altercation  or  a  lover's 
quarrel.  The  bloodshed,  then.  Is  not  due  to 
Just  the  premeditated  killer  who  methodi- 
cally calculates  a  murder,  but  is  the  result 
In  all  too  many  instances  of  frustration  and 
passion  which  are  grasping  for  an  available 
means  of  release. 

It  Is  needless  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
tragic  spectrum  of  accidental  killings  caused 
by  the  availability  of  a  firearm. 

It  may  be  argued  that  a  person  Intent  on 
murder  will  find  a  way  to  do  so.  if  not  with 
a  handgun,  then  with  some  other  weapon. 
This  has  not  been  the  case,  and  It  becomes 
most  evident  upon  serious  reflection.  Con- 
sider the  countless  psychiatric  patients  who 
have  stated  at  one  time  or  another  they  were 
glad  they  did  not  have  a  gun  available  to 
use  on  themselves  or  others.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  envision  an  angry  spouse  in  a  mo- 
ment of  irrationality,  rather  than  hurling 
an  Invective,  resorting  to  the  use  of  a  gun. 

This  Is  not  conjecture  ...  it  is  not  fan- 
tasy ...  it  happens  with  almost  predictable 
regularity. 

Organizations  of  sportsmen  and  hobby- 
ists maintain  that  handgun  controls  would 
Interfere  with  the  activities  in  which  they 
engage.  Certainly  handguns  can  be  used  for 
these  pursuits,  but  let  me  paraphrase  what 
I  stated  earlier  ...  It  i?.  difficult  to  deny 
that  their  primary  purpose  and  the  Job  they 
were  designed  for  is  killing  people.  We  are 
not  suggesting  the  outlawing  of  all  firearms, 
but  rather  the  elimination  through  legisla- 
tion of  the  deadliest  of  all — the  handgun. 

I  am  aware  there  are  gun  collectors 
throughout  the  country  who  possess  hand- 
guns that  are  both  rare  and  valuable,  and 
I  would  not  presume  that  these  collections 
should  In  any  way  be  diminished.  What  I 
do  advocate  Is  that  these  handguns  be  rend- 
ered inoperable  as  inslrumeiits  of  death  and 
destruction.  I  might  add  that  I  too  am  a 
gun  collector. 

While  the  United  States  Constitution 
guarantees  citizens  the  right  to  possess 
arms,  few  thinking  persons  would  ar.'jue  that 
this  right  should  be  extended  to  Include  ma- 
chine guns,  flame  throwers,  or  similar  weap- 
ons. Such  an  argument  would  surely  not  be 
In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Second 
Amendment.  Neither  should  this  right  be 
construed  to  extend  to  handguns,  for  the 
same  reason. 

The  primary  jtistiflcation  for  the  Second 
Amendment's  Inclusion  in  the  Constitution 
centered  around  self-defense,  national  de- 
fense, and  food  acquisition.  In  today's  com- 
plex, urbanized  American  society,  these  rea- 
.ions  are,  at  the  least,  extraneous  when  ap- 
plied to  handguns: 

We  have  the  Armed  Forces  to  protect  our 
shores  and  borders,  and  the  police  to  per- 
form a  like  function  with  ;egard  to  domestic 
threats  to  our  security. 

For  those  who  find  it  necessary  to  keep 
firearms  in  the  home  for  further  protection 
of  their  perions  and  property,  or  for  use  in 
hunting  or  similar  pursuits,  rifles  and  shot- 
guns Will  not  only  suffice  but  are  preferable 
to  the  handgun  for  almost  every  conceivable 
purpose: 

For  every  robber  stopped  by  a  homeowner 
with  a  handgun,  four  homeowners  or  mem- 
ber.'^ of  their  family  arc  killed  in  handgun 
accHents.  The  fact  is,  the  only  viable  advan- 
tage.- pistols  offer  over  long-euns  are  their 
portability   and   ease    of   concealment     The 
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former  renders  them  useful  to  peace  officers.  100.000    persons,    resulting    In    29    handgun  expressed  an  interest  in  receiving  Peace 

Lhi'e  the  latter  makes  them  ideal  for  crlm-  homicides  in  1970  among  a  populace  of  50  Corps  volunteers. 

inals  as  "means"  to  their  "end."  mUlion  persons,  while  Los  Angeles  County  Domestically,  nearly  70,000  new  volun- 

Moreover    from  a  Constitutional  point  of  with  a  population  just  over  7  million,  had  tegr  opportunities  for  senior  citizens  have 

view    the   federal   courts  have   consistently  308  handgun  homicides.  And  while  we  are  ^^^^  created  by  the  Action  agency.  This 

interpreted  the  Second  Amendment  as  refer-  on  the  subject  of  Great  Britain,  we^^^t  ^       j    ^  keeping  with  the  Presi- 

riiiK  to  a   collective   right   rather  than   an  take    a    look    at    her    record    of    assaaslna-  cai  aiibiun  is 

individual  privilege.  tlons.  .  .  .  Prime  Minister  Perceval  was  mor- 

All  of  the  arguments  directed  against  legls-  tally  wounded  at  the  hand  of  a  disgruntled, 

"      ■  pistol-wleldlng    taxpayer    In    the    Waiting 


lation  for  control  of  handguns  pale  Into 
Insignlflcance  when  juxtaposed  with  the 
mortality  and  grief  which  result,  In  the 
absence  of  such  control. 

On  an  average  day  In  the  United  States, 
there  are  as  many  as  57  deaths  resulting 
from  the  use  of  firearms  and  yet  the  tragedy 
and  grief  continue  to  mount. 

The  support  for  gun  control  laws  Is  strong, 
and  growing  stronger  dally.  Public  officials 
and  concerned  citizens  in  many  fields  are 
recognizing  that  the  time  for  legislation  Is 
now. 

When  I  first  proposed  the  banning  of  hand- 
guns In  May  at  a  press  conference  held  during 
the  annuafconference  of  the  California  Peace 
Officers'  Association.  I  weis  aware  of  the  con- 
sequences, and  that  It  would  generate  a 
significant  amount  of  opposition.  What  I 
was  not  prepared  for  was  the  overwhelming 
support  from  the  citizens  who  learned  of  my 
position  through  the  news  media. 

In  1972.  the  United  States  Mayors  Con- 
ference recommended  that  handgun  owner- 
ship be  banned  for  all  but  law  enforcement 
officials,  military  and  sportsmen  clubs.  I 
oppose  including  the  latter. 

The  National  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  'Violence  has  recommended 
that  there  be  a  licensing  system  for  all 
handguns,  with  possession  restricted  to 
those  who  can  Indicate  they  have  a  special 
need  for  such  guns.  In  supporting  this 
recommendation,  the  Commission  reported 
that  there  are  90  million  firearms  In  the 
United  States.  Half  of  the  nation's  60  million 
households  reportedly  possess  at  least  one 
gun.  and  the  number  of  guns  owned  by  pri- 
vate citizens  \s  still  rising  rapidly.  They 
further  reported  that  more  personal  Injury 
and  death  resulting  from  crime  occurs  In 
the  United  States  than  In  any  comparable 
nation  In  the  world  .  .  .  and  the  primary 
tool  of  this  Injurj-  and  death  Is  the  firearm. 

Statistics  have  shown  that  those  States 
with  some  sort  of  gun  control  laws  have  pro- 
portionately fewer  deaths  as  a  result  of  fire- 
arms, than  do  those  States  without  such 
controls.  And  the  relationship  between 
America's  "pacesettlng"  among  all  other  na- 
tions in  the  number  of  murders  perpe- 
trated— and  the  fact  that  we  are  one  of  the 
few  countries  on  earth  without  gun  con- 
trol laws — can  no  longer  be  ignored. 

Nearly  all  the  clviUzed  nations  of  the 
world  require  firearms  licensing  or  registra- 
tion, or  both;  and  many  of  them  prohibit 
the  private  possession  of  any  handguns 
whatsoever.  Nowhere  in  the  world  Is  the  pri- 
vate ownership  of  handguns,  on  a  per  capita 


Room  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  year 
of  this  murder  was  1812—160  years  ago — and 
that  was  England's  first  and  last  political  as- 
sassination. 

StatlsticaUy,  historically,  phUosophlcally — 
guns,  especially  handguns,  have  been  and 
will  always  continue  to  be  a  most  proficient 
means  of  billing  people,  whether  wantonly 
or  accidentally.  As  long  as  the  populace  con- 
tinues to  own  handguns,  the  danger  and  op- 
portunity to  vise  them  for  violent  ends  will 
remain.  Remember,  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  handgun  is  killing  people. 

Thank  you. 


FIRST   ANNWERSARY    OF   THE 
ACTION  AGENCY 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  July  1  will 
mark  the  first  anniversary  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Action  agency.  Early  last 
year  President  Nixon  decided  to  bring 
together,  in  one  agency,  the  various  vol- 
unteer programs  which  had  previously 
been  scattered  throughout  various  de- 
partments of  our  Government.  The  Pres- 
ident has  clearly  recognized  that — 

One  of  the  great  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  the  American  people  Is  their 
readiness  to  Join  together  in  helping  one  an- 
other. The  principle  of  voluntary  action  is 
not  something  lately  graft€d  onto  .^merlca's 
ways;  it  goes  back  as  far  as  the  nation's 
founding. 

Tills  conviction  motivated  the  Presi- 
dent's signing  of  an  Executive  reorgani- 
zation plan  crenting  the  Action  agency. 

At  the  time  the  new  agency  came  into 
bein?.  President  Nixon  outlined  Action's 
broad  mandate  in  the  following  words: 

Let  us  work  together  to  seek  out  those 
ways  by  which  the  ccnnmitment  and  the  com- 
passion of  one  generation  can  be  linked  to 
the  will  and  experience  of  another  so  that 
we  can  service  Americans  better  a:id  Ameri- 
cans can  better  service  mankind. 


Despite  the  difficulties  of  bringing  to- 
gether   so    many    previously    divergent        ,._.„.„._3.„  _ _ 

operations,  coupled  with  the  inevitable     smau'bus'incT4meZparVicuiarlv  minority 


dent's  commitment  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  and  it  is  my 
imderstanding  that  thousands  of  addi- 
tional volunteer  opportunities  for  older 
Americans  will  be  created  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
the  budget  for  the  foster  grandparent 
program  has  been  doubled  to  $25  million 
and  now  includes  approximately  11.000 
volunteers,  up  from  the  6,200  volunteei-s 
for  the  preceding  year.  Fimding  for  the 
retired  senior  volimteer  program — 
RSVP— has  also  doubled  to  approxi- 
mately $15  million. 

The  VISTA  program  is  composed  ol 
volunteers  working  in  urban  areas 
throughout  our  Nation — Puerto  Rico. 
Virgin  Islands,  Indian  reservations,  and 
other  territories.  There  is  considerable 
evidence  that  the  VISTA  program  Is 
gaining  sophistication  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  America's  poor. 

The  Umversity  Year  for  Action,  started 
just  1  year  ago  as  a  pilot  program  to  en- 
list college  students  in  volunteerism.  has 
achieved  success  that  exceed  all  expec- 
tations. In  exchange  for  the  year's  work 
off  campus  in  a  meaningful  community 
poverty  job,  UYA  volimteers  receive  aca- 
demic credit.  The  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  UYA  now  totals  1,000  at  2.5 
colleges  and  imiversities.  More  than  400 
schools  applied  for  admission  to  this  pro- 
gram. Next  year  they  expect  nearly  2,000 
volunteers  in  UYA  in  over  36  colleges  and 
miiversities. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  recently  had  an 
opportunity  to  visit  a  number  of  UYA 
programs  in  the  Baltimore  metropolitan 
area.  I  was  genuinely  impressed  by  the 
caliber  and  enthusiasm  of  these  college 
volimteers.  Each  student  was  applying 
his  or  her  special  interest  or  expertise  to 
the  solution  of  a  particular  community 
problem.  I  commend  the  officials  of  the 
Action  agency  for  creating  new  and 
imaginative  programs  designed  to  effec- 
tively come  to  grips  with  the  problems 
of  our  society. 

Meaningful  assistance  to  the  Nation's 


delays  in  obtaining  Congressional  au- 
thorization and  or  appropriations  for 
new  and  existing  programs.  I  believe  the 
Action  agency  has  weathered  the  storm 
and  may  now  embark  upon  its  task  of 


entrepreneurs,  is  being  provided  daily  by 
the  4.500  volunteers  from  Seiiior  Corps 
of  Retired  Executives — SCORE.  Active 
Corps  of  Executives — ACE — are  provid- 
ing  1.500   volunteers  from  business.  In 


basis,  as  high  as  In  the  United  States.  The     mobilizing  and  directing   volunteers   of     cooperation  with  the  Small  Business  Ad 
United  States  has  135  handguns  per  1,000     America.  Let  us  look  briefly  at  some  of     ministration,    the    volunteers    in    these 


people,  while  Canada  has  only  30  per  1,000. 
Israel,  referred  to  by  many  as  an  "armed 
camp,"  has  only  10  handguns  per  1,000  peo- 
ple. Finland,  the  Netherlands,  Greece.  Great 
Britain  and  Switzerland  have  fewer  than 
five  handguns  per  1.000  residents.  It  Is  not 
at  all  difficult  to  see  the  correlation  between 
these  figures  and  homicide.  For  example,  the 
rate  of  homicide  In  the  United  States  Is  far 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  Industrial  na- 
tion In  the  world.  It  Is  almost  three  times  as 
high  as  Japan  and  eight  time^  as  high  as 
Great  Britain. 
In   the  United    States   there   are   5.7   gun 


the  programs  conducted  by  the  Action 
agency ; 

During  its  fir.-^t  year,  the  Action 
agency  has  managed  to  expand  and  im- 
prove the  program  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
The  number  of  volunteers  seeking  to  join 


programs  give  advice  and  assistance  to 
the  troubled  small  businessman  who  sore- 
ly needs  expert  guidance. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend 
Joseph  Blatcliford,  Director  of  the 
Action  agency,  and  all  of  the  other 
individuals  who  have  made  a  construc- 


this  higlily  successful  program  has  been 

increasing  as  has  the  number  of  nations  ^jyg  contribution  tn  the  developments  of 
interested  in  receiving  such  volunteers,  tj^jg  important  agency.  In  just  1  year,  the 
A  year  ago.  the  Peace  Corps  was  serving  Action  afrency  has  bct'un  to  tap  the 
57  nations:  today  that  number  has  risen  gj-gat  volunteer  resources  that  the  Pres- 
to 63.  Volunteers  are  now  arriving  in  or  jdent  referred  to  at  the  time  he  sent  his 
murders  per  100,000  persons  each  year,  but  In  soon  will  be  assigned  to  the  Central  Afri-  reorganization  plan  to  the  Congress.  In 
Japan  where  It  is  Illegal  to  own,  manufacture     can  Republic,  New  Caledonia,  the  Sey-  just    1    vear,    the    Action    agency    has 

?LT'^  "  ^'"'^P"!^  "'^  ^**i°  i^?°."' '  ^v-P^""     chelles    Islands,    Bahrain,    and    Oman,  given  ample  evidence  that  the  President's 

100,000    persons.    In    Great    Britain    where      ^'"'="'==    •"'"■  ....  „  „     ,,„^o-„.„,r  „,.^„^-^ar,t    nf    thio    Ampriran    npntilp    Is 

handgun  laws  are  almost  as  restrictive  as     Moreover,    negotiations    are    underway  assessment  of   'heAmer  can  people  is 

Japan,  the  gun  murder  ratio  Is  only  1.25  per     with  at  least  six  other  nations  who  have  correct.  I  look  for\\ard.  in  the  coming 
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years,  to  working  closely  with  the 
Action  agency  as  It  seeks  to  meet  and 
overcome  many  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting our  Nation  today. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aging,  I  am  especially  in- 
terested in  the  Action  programs  relat- 
ing to  our  senior  citizens.  I  ask  unani- 
moas  consent  that  the  articles  entitled 
"Love  Is  Their  Most  Important  Prod- 
uct," "Foster  Grandparents  Add  an 
Extra  Measure  of  Love  to  the  Lives  of 
Retarded  Children  at  Great  Oaks,"  and 
"Antipoverty  Weapon;  Self-interest,"  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom   the  Washington  Post.  Apr.   5,   1972) 

Love  Is  Their  Most  Important  Product 
(By  Ivan  O.  Goldman) 

Wynn  was  too  retarded  to  speak,  but  she 
laughed  like  any  other  9-year-old  being 
pushed  toward  morning  clouds  on  a  play- 
ground swing. 

Providing  the  muscle  was  Douglas  Furr.  a 
retired  railroad  switchman,  a  kindly  man 
fighting  a  child's  melancholy  at  Great  Oaks, 
a  Maryland  center  for  retarded  children  near 
Beltsville. 

For  despite  such  cheerful  touches  as 
brightly  colored  tops,  smile  posters,  and  fun- 
nyface  balloons  in  the  dormitcries.  Great 
Oaks  is  unmistakably  an  institution.  And  the 
grounds  can  be  a  lonely  place  when  the  wind 
blows  across  the  naked  spring  grass. 

Furr.  66,  Is  one  of  36  persons  employed  by 
Prmce  George's  County  in  the  Foster  Grand- 
parent program,  a  federal  project  employing 
4,400  persons  In  40  states. 

Financed  nationwide  with  $25  million  from 
the  federal  Action  program,  the  7-year-old 
program  is  designed  to  provide  employment 
for  low-Income  men  and  women  over  60,  and 
Individual  attention  for  institutionalized 
children.  Each  foster  grandparent  spends  20 
hours  a  week  divided  between  two  children, 
and  receives  $1.60  an  hour  to  do  it. 

Action,  a  catch-all  department  that  over- 
sees such  programs  as  the  Peace  Corps  and 
VISTA  (Volunteers  In  Service  to  America), 
pays  for  80  per  cent  of  each  local  Foster 
Grandparent  program. 

Prince  Georges  financed  with  $160,000.  is 
the  only  Jurisdiction  In  Maryland,  Virginia, 
or  the  District  to  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
gram, said  an  Action  spokesman. 

The  county  sends  half  its  foster  grand- 
parents to  Great  Oaks,  and  half  to  the 
coimty  day  care  center  for  retarded  children 
in  Lanham.  It  plans  to  hire  20  more  oldsters 
this  year  to  work  at  Edgemeade.  a  private  in- 
stitution for  emotionally  disturbed  children, 
near  Uppc  Marlboro,  said  L.  W.  Mahaffey, 
county  program  director. 

Furr,  66,  who  was  among  the  first  foster 
grandparents  hired  by  the  county  three  years 
ago,  says,  "I  can  see  where  I'm  doing  these 
children  some  good. 

"I  didn't  show  up  Good  Friday,  and  they 
tell  me  Wynn  and  Paul  (age  8)  cried  all  day. 
You  see.  Saturday  and  Sunday  they  don't 
miss  me,  because  they  know  I  won't  be  here. 
Isn't  that  something?" 

Purr,  who  has  six  grandchildren  of  his 
O'lm.  said  his  mornings  at  Great  Oaks  "are 
really  .  .  .  something  good — a  good  way  to 
pass  the  time.  It  gets  monotonous  sitting 
around  the  house  all  the  time,"  he  said,  still 
pu.shing  Wynn's  swing. 

Poster  Grandparent  is  one  of  those  few 
programs  that  seem  to  please  everyone. 
County  and  federal  ofBclals,  staff  members 
at  Great  Oaks,  the  "grandparents."  and  the 
children,  all  sung  its  praises  In  their  own 
way. 

"These  people  (the  grandparents)  are  re- 
ceiving scmethlng  from  these  children  that 
you   can't    buy    with   cash,"   said   Mahaffey. 


"The  children  make  them  feel  needed,  and 
the  Income  helps  them  to  be  self-reliant. 

"As  for  the  children,  they  receive  love  and 
attention  on  a  one-to-one  basis.  Some  of 
them  may  not  ever  be  able  to  learn.  But  they 
all  learn  to  recognize  that  grandparent. 
Something  is  getting  through.  It  e.Kists 
there." 

To  be  qualified,  an  enroUee  must  have  an 
annual  income  of  less  than  $2,000,  pass  a 
physical  examination,  and  undergo  a  com- 
bined screening  and  orientation  process  last- 
ing two  weeks. 

Mahafley  said  that  In  many  cases,  the 
lunch  grandparents  receive  at  Great  Oaks  is 
their  only  meal  of  the  day.  The  center  also 
provides  the  transportation,  and  It  has  be- 
come a  meeting  place — a  way  of  "socializing" 
for  the  grandparents,  Mahafl'ey  said. 

The  only  drawback:  "We  have  to  watch 
out  for  overattachment  on  the  part  of  the 
grandparents."  said  Mahaffey.  "Once  we  had 
a  grandparent  who  became  so  involved  with 
her  little  girl  that  when  the  girl  got  sick, 
the  grandmother  felt  sick  also.  In  that  case 
we  gradually  weaned  her  away  from  the 
child,  and  then  assigned  her  to  another." 

Another  time.  Mahaffey  said,  a  woman 
grew  depressed  from  seeing  hopelessly  re- 
tarded children  day  after  day, 

"She  was  a  very  genteel  lady,"  he  said.  "She 
probably  hadn't  seen  much  suffering  in  her 
life.  She  became  very  depressed  that  this 
even  had  to  be  on  earth."  The  woman  was 
transferred  to  another  county  program — as- 
signed as  a  semlsoclal  worker  to  help  other 
elderly  people. 

Although  some  children  at  Great  Oaks 
have  IQs  below  35 — placing  them  In  a  re- 
tarded category  so  low  that  many  may  never 
learn  even  to  walk — grandparents  tend  to  get 
goals,  however  slight,  for  their  charges. 

Said  Mary  Smith,  75,  of  Fairmont  Heights: 
"When  I  got  Bryan,  he's  7,  a  year  ago,  the 
first  thing  I  wanted  to  do  is  toilet  train  him. 
It  took  us  a  whole  year,  but  we  did  It." 

Elizabeth  Jennings,  81.  of  Cottage  City, 
said  her  charge,  Barry,  5.  was  very  retarded, 
and  she  was  uncertain  at  first  whether  she 
could  set  a  goal  for  him.  Finally  she  decided 
to  teach  him  how  to  unclench  his  fists,  when 
he  did,  after  many  visits. 

Her  other  charge,  6-year-old  Sherry,  was 
also  severely  retarded,  and  strapped  In  a 
wheelchair  so  she  would  not  fall  out. 

"I'm  trying  to  get  Sherry  to  hold  her  head 
up."  Mrs.  Jennings  said.  "She  always  wants 
to  sort  of  stoop  like  this.  Come  on.  Sherry, 
you  have  such  a  pretty  face,  you  don't  want 
to  hide  It.  Now  give  us  a  smile." 

And  Sherry  smiled. 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Dec.  26,  1971) 

For  Each  :  A  Hand  to  Hold 

(By  P.  De  Sales  Meyers) 

Fred  Miller  may  look  unemployed,  but  he's 
not.  He's  a  senior  citizen  In  full  growth.  And 
on  weekday  mornings,  he  travels  by  bus  to 
the  Great  Oaks  Center  for  mentally  retarded 
children,  near  Silver  Spring.  There,  It's  his 
Job  to  take  a  small  child's  hand  In  his  own. 

For  30  years,  Mr.  Miller  managed  FUene's 
department  store  In  Worcester,  Mass,  Then 
he  taught  at  Clark  University.  Finally,  In 
full  retirement,  he  came  to  Mount  Rainier, 
Md.  Now  he's  employed  again. 

For  81.60  an  hour,  four  hours  a  day,  five 
d.iys  a  week,  he  walks  with  a  child,  talks  to 
the  child,  and  now,  practiced  In  his  occupa- 
tion, he  may  dress  and  feed  the  child.  The 
child  smiles  at  him,  embraces  him,  responds 
to  the  skilled  experience  Mr.  Miller  brings 
to  his  Job. 

Modern  personnel  structuring  demands 
that  all  employees  be  titled  and  descriptively 
programmed.  Mr.  Miller  has  a  title  and  Is 
arranged  In  a  program  and,  so,  remains  a 
part  of  a  functioning,  self-supportive  cltl- 
zency.  It  is  good  for  him  to  know  that,  to 
feel  with  self-satisfaction  that  he  Is  not  un- 
occupied. He's  a  foster  grandparent. 

The  Job  description  could  not  be  simpler; 


"a  foster  grandparent's  time  Is  spent  In  cas- 
ual activities  which  express  and  foster  shar- 
ing life  together  .  .  .  walking  and  talking, 
playing  games,  telling  stories,  rocking  and 
cuddling  a  child." 

At  Great  Oaks,  there  are  18  other  foster 
grandparents.  They  are  an  elite  corps.  Across 
the  entire  county,  there  are  probably  o.nly 
about  5.000. 

The  principle  behind  the  program  is  very 
simple.  There  are  In  this  world  two  groups 
of  people  who  In  absolute  necessity  need 
other  people:  the  elderly  and  the  very  young, 
especially  the  handicapped  young.  The  sepa- 
ration of  these  groups  from  the  bulk  of  hu- 
man society  is  unspeakably  cr\iel.  So.  put 
the  two  together,  and  along  with  titles,  budg- 
ets, concepts  and  theories,  you  have  the  Joy 
one  person  finds  In  being  with  another  .vho 
needs  him. 

L.  W.  Mahaffey,  of  Prince  Georges  cov.nty 
government.  Indirectly  administers  the  pro'- 
gram  at  Great  Oaks"  Through  the  Priiice 
Georges  Division  of  Services  and  Programs  for 
the  Aging,  foster  grandparents  are  recruited. 
screened  and  placed.  About  40  other  slates 
have  a  foster  grandparent  program:  Prince 
Georges  county  Is  the  only  one  In  Marylaiid. 

The  program  was  begun  in  Autrust  1965, 
financed  by  the  federal  Ofifice  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  administered  by  the  Admin- 
istration on  -Aging.  Amendments  to  the  OM- 
er  Americans  Act  in  1969  transferred  the 
program  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  In  1971,  the  program  was 
transferred  to  a  new  agency.  Action,  which 
regrouped  several  volunteer  operations.  o::e 
of  them  the  Peace  Corps.  Into  a  single  agency. 

To  serve  in  the  program,  a  man  or  woman 
must  be  at  least  60  years  old.  enjoy  relatively 
good  health,  have  a  capacity  to  give  tender 
loving  care  to  children  with  special  needs. 
and  meet  limited  Income  requirements  set 
forth  by  the  federal  government.  The  chil- 
dren to  whom  they  may  be  assigned  are  not 
to  be  over  17. 

Foster  grandparents  can  work  a  maximum 
of  20  hours  per  week.  As  employees  they 
share  in  the  benefits  extended  to  all  cotinty 
employees  through  its  merit  system.  They 
are  granted  annual  leave,  sick  leave.  Insur- 
ance and  the  usual  holidays.  Annual  physical 
examinations  are  required.  Each  day  the 
Great  Oaks  Center  furnishes  its  foster  grand- 
parents with  transportation  and  the  noon 
meal  served  in  the  employees'  cafeteria. 

Melvln  Spierer.  a  young  social  worker,  is 
In  charge  cf  the  Great  Oaks  program.  And 
he  says  that  Great  Oaks  Center,  a  unique  fa- 
cility which  tries  to  put  the  care  of  mentally 
retarded  children  Into  a  regional  setting,  is 
an  Ideal  location  for  a  foster  grandparent 
program. 

Great  Oaks  was  opened  in  November.  1970, 
by  the  Maryland  Department  of  Health  and 
Mental  Hygiene  to  serve  the  residents  of  a 
five-county  area.  Calvert,  Charles.  Mont- 
gomery, Prince  Georges  and  St.  Marys.  As  a 
regional  center  it  Is  oriented  toward  the  com- 
munity. The  resident  children,  all  under  12, 
are  not  distantly  removed  from  relatives  and 
community  resources.  And,  of  course,  the 
nearby  community  can  come  to  them,  Foster 
grandparents  are  part  of  that  community, 
"At  Great  Oaks,  a  committee  composed  of 
staff  personnel  plus  Mr.  Mahaffey  assigns  the 
foster  grandparents  to  children  who  have  the 
greatest  need  for  them.  Each  foster  grand- 
parent receives  for  his  care  and  attention  two 
children.  There  is  no  deliberate  effort  made 
to  make  assignments  according  to  sex— small 
boys  may  be  with  women,  girls  with  men. 

Ordinarily  the  foster  grandparent  has  a 
younger  child  his  first  hour  or  so  and  then 
moves  on  to  an  older  one.  There  is  no  rigid 
restriction  on  the  number  of  unasslgned  chil- 
dren who  may  cluster  around  a  foster  grand- 
parent, however.  If  in  his  performance  other 
children  are  attracted.  It  is  considered  more 
than  satisfactory. 

Each  morning  the  foster  grandparent  goes 
to  his  appointed  child.  If  he  wLshes,  and  the 
child  is  co-operative,  he  may  dress  the  child 
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and  assist  with  feeding.  Usually  the  two  then 
go  for  a  walk.  Many  of  the  children  have 
multiple  handicaps,  however,  and  are  Inca- 
pable of  walking,  so  the  foster  grandparent 
uses  a  stroller.  The  foster  grandparent  may 
accompany  the  children  to  other  activities 
at  the  center— therapy  sessions,  medical  ex- 
aminations, psychological  testing. 

Mr.  Spierer  points  out  that  the  foster 
grandparents  are  never  thought  of  as  addi- 
tional aides, 

"We  absolutely  do  not  want  them  to  be 
considered  as  a  pool  of  staff  aides  here,  handy 
to  have  around  for  the  tasks  they  perform, 
tasks  that  apparently  would  be  at  the  aide 
level."  he  says.  "They  are  definitely  not  baby- 
sitters. T!->eirs  is  an  assigned  function,  per- 
formed within  the  framework  of  a  larger  spe- 
cialized function.  What  they  give  to  the 
children  is  something  of  themselves,  the 
warmth  of  attention  that  an  older  person 
can  give  to  a  small  one, 

"This  is  not  to  say  that  the  rest  of  the 
staff  does  not  give  personal  warmth  to  the 
children,"  he  continues.  But  they  are  not  able 
to  give  the  warmth  these  children  need  with 
the  same  intensity  that  the  foster  grand- 
parents, with  their  one-to-one  relationship, 
can  give.  The-JS  is  a  supportive  role,  and  it 
Is  special  to  their  position.  What  they  present 
Is  an  entlrelv  new  dimension  in  child  care. 
"The  entire  staff  is  enthusiastic  about  the 
foster  grandparent  program,"  he  says.  "It's 
an  Ideal  program  In  a  faculty  like  Great 
Oaks,  and  It  works.  It  really  works." 

The  experience  that  only  ihey  possess  Is 
evident  In  the  foster  grandparents  as  they 
move  casually  around  the  open  and  spacious 
center  grounds.  On  bright  warm  days  as  well 
as  winter  mornings,  they  stroU  easily  with 
the  chUdren,  much  the  same  as  thousands 
of  natural  grandparents  would  In  thousands 
of  other  conimunltles, 

Mrs,  Vera  Harrill,  of  Mount  Rainier,  a 
grandmother  of  eight  and  great-grandmother 
of  two,  feels  the  satisfaction  of  her 
employment. 

"It's  doing  something  for  these  chUdren," 
she  savs.  "And  It  gives  me  an  outlet.  We 
can  see  progress,  too.  I've  taught  this  little 
girl  to  wave  'bye-bye.'  It's  the  only  thing  she 
can  do." 

Ward  Hobbs,  of  Colmar  Manor,  sold  maga- 
zines for  40  years  and  has  six  grandchildren 
and  one  great-grandchild.  Standing  along 
the  walkway,  he  bends  to  tuck  the  blankets 
around  a  small  boy  In  the  stroller  he  pushes. 
"I  bathe  this  little  boy.  and  1  dress  him, 
and  I  feed  him,"  Mr.  Hobbs  says.  "Every 
morning  when  I  come  in.  he  kncws  me." 

Douglas  Furr,  of  District  Heights,  was  a 
railroad  brakeman  and  conductor  for  25 
years.  1  he  older  girl  walking  with  him  wears 
bright  red  slacks  which  appear  to  be  slightly 
too  large  for  her.  Mr.  Furr  laughs  as  he  inter- 
rupts a  conversation  to  tug  at  the  sagging 
slacks  while  the  girl  laughs  and  pulls  play- 
fully away  from  him. 

""You  become  attached  to  them,"  he  says. 
All  the  foster  grandparents  reply  similar- 
ly: "We  do  something  for  the  children  and 
they  give  us  something  to  do." 

Mr,  MUler  finds  satisfaction  In  "being  able 
to  help  someone  who  needs  help  badly.  These 
children  need  someone  to  need  them.  They 
hug  me.  and  that  little  boy  over  there  always 
says.  'HI,  grandpa.' " 

Few  of  the  foster  grandparents  have  met 
the  parents  of  their  Great  Oaks  children. 
The  parents  usually  visit  during  the  after- 
noon or  evening  and  weekend  hours  when 
the  foster  grandparents  are  not  there.  The 
foster  grandparents  prefer  it  this  way.  They 
feel  that  the  child  Is  clo.<;er  to  them,  they 
belong  to  each  other  with  no  other  adult 
separating  them,  no  other  person  to  claim 
or  divide  their  attention. 

StatT  personnel  at  Great  Oaks  believe  the 
children  Improve  with  exposure  to  the  foster 
grandparent  program.  One  could  hardly  ex- 
pect otherwise. 
There  Is  a  boy  with  curly  black  hair.  Not 


yet  10  years  old,  he  Is  mentally  retarded  and 
blind.  Every  morning  a  kind  and  gentle 
woman  comes  to  him  to  be  his  foster 
grandparent. 

'He  seems  to  know  when  I'm  supposed  to 
be  there,"  she  says.  "The  nurses  tell  me  that 
when  it's  time  for  me  to  be  here,  he  puts  out 
his  hand  for  the  little  piece  of  candy  I  bring 
him  every  morning." 

The  child  and  the  woman  walk  together, 
the  boy  clings  with  both  his  hands  to  the 
hand  of  the  woman.  When  they  stop  along 
the  way,  the  boy  pulls  himself  close  to  her. 
While  she  smooths  his  hair  and  caresses  his 
cheek,  he  murmurs.  He  has  no  other  verbal 
expression  of  love.  For  an  hour  or  so  every 
morning,  the  woman  keeps  the  boy  close  to 
her  and  he  murmurs. 

It  is  unlikely  that  any  foster  grandparent 
will  ever  write  a  broad,  thickly  worded, 
Jargonlstlc  description  of  this  program. 
There  will  be  enough  theorists  in  years  to 
come  for  that  task.  The  foster  grandparents 
will  only  have  brought  to  their  dally  efiorts 
the  instinctively  human  knowledge  that  the 
children  they  have  encountered  are  much 
the  same  as'  children  everywhere,  children 
who  wait  for  the  unfailing  touch  of 
humanity. 


[FTom  the  Washington  Star,  June  1,  1971] 
Antipoverty  Weapon:  Si:lf-Interest 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 
It  Is  difficult  to  dispute  the  Urban  League's 
assessment  that  public  sympathy  and  atten- 
tion are  turning  away  from  the  Inner  cities. 
Tlie  concern  has  faded  like  a  fad  because 
the  problems  are  stubborn  and  the  solutions 
are  uncertain.  The  Urban  Coalition  finds  It 
Increasingly  hard  to  cement  a  link  between 
the  power  structures  and  the  needs  of  the 
cities.  David  Rockefeller  warns  business  lead- 
ers that  if  they  keep  pulling  away  from  the 
problems,  they  may  have  social  obligations 
Imposed  up>on  them  by  law. 

But  the  Job  of  reviving  the  cities  and  tack- 
ling the  intricacies  of  racial  disintegration 
cannot  be  done  by  fiat  or  left  to  the  Impulses 
of  goodwill.  The  broad  consensus  now  is  that 
the  best,  perhaps  the  only,  hope  lies  In  exer- 
tions that  are  motivated  by  a  large  degree 
of  direct  self-interest. 

This  is  the  premise  on  which  Samuel 
Beard,  a  young  New  Yorker  with  a  strong 
urge  to  turn  the  situation  around,  has 
launched  the  Development  Council.  It  will 
serve  as  a  catalyst  to  make  the  point  to 
manufacturers,  particularly  small  ones.  In  la- 
bor Intensive  industries,  that  there  are  slg- 
iilficant  advantages  In  putting  factories  in 
the  .sUims,  These  Include  access  to  a  Job- 
hungry  work  force  as  well  as  priority  claims 
on  federal  loans. 

Beard  learned  the  Importance  of  the  self- 
interest  motivation  In  the  course  of  a  suc- 
cessful campaign  to  persuade  large  corpora- 
tions to  deposit  portions  of  capital  In  ml- 
norltv  banks.  He  was  able  to  Induce  American 
compaiiles  to  place  over  $250  million  In  these 
banks,  rxit  by  stressing  that  it  was  a  nice 
thing  to  do  but  by  describing  the  corporate 
benefits  that  cotUd  flow  from  the  gesture. 

On  the  personal  level,  the  same  principle 
is  being  used  by  the  Nixon  volunteer  agency 
Action  to  bring  college  students  Into  the  bat- 
tle against  urban  poverty.  The  program  Is 
called  University  Year  in  Action,  It  is  only 
nine  months  old  but  it  clearly  holds  the  po- 
tential for  a  profound  Impact  on  the  volun- 
teer students,  who  earn  credits  while  they 
gain  experience  In  the  ghettos,  and  on  the 
universities,  which  have  their  first  real  op- 
portunity to  become  involved  in  the  commu- 
nities which  surround  them. 

Both  the  volunteer  and  the  university  are 
subsidized  so  the  federal  cost  for  each  of  the 
1.000  students  now  working  out  of  24  aca- 
demic institutions  Is  about  $6,100.  But  this 
13  less  than  the  cost  of  a  VISTA  volunteer 
and  the  Impact  is  magnified  because  the  stu- 


dents have  the  backing  and  guidance  of  their 
faculties. 

The  virtues  of  ITifA  were  eloquently  de- 
scribed to  a  Senate  committee  by  Charles 
Hurst,  who  has  transformed  Malcolm  X  Col- 
lege on  the  West  Side  of  Chicago  Into  an  im- 
posing inuuutlcn.  He  said  that  if  the  pro- 
gram had  not  come  along  the  unlversltlei 
would  still  be  talking  about  what  they  ought 
to  be  doing  Instead  of  doing  something.  The 
problem,  as  he  put  it.  Is  that  education  has 
been  producing  "socially  naive  people." 

Hurst  predicted  that  UYA.  if  allowed  to 
expand  to  a  broader  segment  of  the  student 
population,  can  accomplish  an  Immense  so- 
cial result  by  producing  a  new  breed  of  de- 
cision-makers with  a  sharpened  sense  of  so- 
cial responsibility  and  a  keener  awareness 
of  what  needs  to  be  done.  This,  he  said.  Is 
crucially  Important  at  a  time  when  "we  are 
living  as  witnesses  to  social  disaster  In  all 
the  major  cities," 

Liberals  In  Congress  have  been  curiously 
reluctant  to  endorse  UYA,  partly  because  It 
Is  a  Nixon  program  and  partly  because  they 
fear  It  may  eclipse  VISTA,  their  own  Inno- 
vation. They  are  restricting  Its  expansion  and 
hobbling  its  evolution,  even  though  It  may 
be  the  best  hope  of  relnvlgoratlng  concerns 
which  have  gone  out  of  style. 

This  Is  not  the  kind  of  Issue  on  which  pa- 
rochial notions  should  be  allowed  to  Intrude 
because  it  is  important  to  develop  Incentives 
that  wUl  keep  the  battle  asainst  poverty  go- 
ing. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  HARRY  H.  Mac- 
LAUGHLIN  AS  ASSOCIATE  JUS- 
TICE OF  MINNESOTA  SUPREME 
COURT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  4.  1972,  Harry  H.  MacLaughlin  was 
appointed  as  an  associate  justice  of  the 
Minnesota  Supreme  Court. 

I  have  known  Harry  MacLaughlin  for 
many  years.  Because  of  his  integrity,  his 
legal  ability,  and  his  dedication  to  the 
public  interest,  I  am  confident  that  he 
will  serve  with  great  distinction  on  our 
State's  highest  court. 

The  May-June  1972,  edition  of  the 
Hennepin  Lawyer — the  official  publica- 
tion of  the  Hennepin  County  Bar  As- 
sociation— contains  an  excellent  article 
about  our  State's  newest  associate  jus- 
tice. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Harry  H.  MAcLArcHLiN.  Assocwte  Justice, 
Minnesota  Svpreme  Court 
(By  David  G.  Roston) 
Minnesota  Supreme  Court  Associate  Jus- 
tice Harry  H.  MacLaughlin.  appointed  to  the 
High   Court  on   April  4.   1972,  by   Governor 
Wendell  R,   Anderson,  and  sworn  In  as  an 
Associate  Justice  on  May  1  of  this  year,  never 
desired  to  be  anything  but  a  lawyer.  "There 
are  no  other  lawyers  in  my  family — doctors, 
dentists,  but  no  lawyers,"  he  stated.  "I  don't 
know  what  caused  me  to  become  Interested 
In  law.  but  It  was  always  my  only  choice  aa 
a  profession." 

During  his  grade  school  and  high  school 
years  In  Wahpeton.  North  Dakota,  his  2-year 
stint  in  the  Navy  from  1945  to  1947.  his  un- 
dergraduate years  In  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota's School  of  Business  Administration,  and 
3  years  working  for  General  Motors  following 
graduation,  he  worked  toward  his  goal  of 
entering  law  school. 

One  of  the  few  uneventful  periods  of  the 
Justice's  life  was  his  2-year  tour  of  duty  In 
the  Navy.  Shortly  after  his  enlistment  at  age 
17.  the  atomic  bomb  was  dropped,  the  war 
came  to  an  end,  and  His  Honor  spent  more 
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than  2  years  stateside  doing  the  endless  paper 
wori£  for  fello^'  seamen  who  were  being 
processed  out  of  the  Navy.  Justice  Mac- 
Laughlin  appropriately  labeled  his  Navy 
career  "unglamorous." 

A  native  Minnesotan  ("chiefly  because  the 
hospital  where  I  was  born  happened  to  be 
across  the  river  in  Breckenridge") ,  the  future 
Jurist  managed  to  put  away  enough  savings 
from  his  General  Motors  Job  to  enable  him  to 
realize  his  goal  and  enroll  In  the  University 
of  Minnesota  Law  School  in  1953. 

The  first  year  of  law  school  found  the 
future  Justice  with  an  extremely  crowded 
schedule,  attending  classes  until  1  p.m., 
working  afternoons  at  Minnesota  Mining  and 
Manufacturing,  and  in  the  evening  tending 
to  a  peanut  and  almond  vending  machine 
route  which  he  and  a  fellow  employee  of  3M 
owned. 

The  Justice,  however,  was  no  stranger  to 
the  combination  of  a  full  day's  work  and 
study.  "I  worked  in  my  father's  grocery  store 
In  W.ihpoton  before  and  after  school  every 
day  and  all  day  on  Saturdays."  he  recalled. 
■•Pe<-p!e  would  phone  In  their  food  orders  and 
we  would  make  up  the  orders  and  deliver 
them.  By  age  12  I  was  driving  my  father's 
delivery  truck  all  over  town." 

Althouch  the  Justice  modestly  brushed  off 
the  sugge.=;tlon  that  he  must  have  existed  on 
a  minimum  amount  of  sleep  during  that  first 
year,  his  academic  record  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt  that  he  burned  the  midnight  oil  each 
night  after  his  rigorous  daily  schedule.  A  top 
student,  he  earned  a  position  on  the  Board  of 
Editors  of  the  Minnesota  Law  Review  In  1954 
and   1955. 

He  relinquished  his  part-ownership  In  the 
peanut  vending  business,  quit  his  Job  with 
3M.  ar.d  accepted  a  position  as  law  clerk  for 
former  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Frank  T.  Gallaeher  in  1955-1956.  A  friend 
and  classmate  (  now  Senator) .  Walter  F.  Mon- 
dale.  clerked  for  former  Justice  Thomas  Gal- 
lagher at  the  same  time.  Another  close  friend 
and  classmate  of  the  two  law  clerks  w.-is 
Dou3Uis  M.  Head,  former  Minnesota  Attorney 
General 

The  youncest  member  of  the  Court  at  age 
44  MacLaughim  feels  that  his  experience  as 
a  law  clerk  is  definlt«ly  an  asset  to  him  In 
his  new  surroundings.  "I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  see  the  operation  of  the  Court  and 
how  opinions  are  put  together,"  he  explained. 
"I'm  sure  this  first-hand  knowledge  will  be 
of  great  value  to  me  in  serving  on  the  Court." 
After  graduation  from  law  school  In  195C. 
the  future  Jiu-ist  and  the  future  senator 
(Mondalei  both  went  to  work  for  the  Min- 
neapolis law  firm  of  Lar.son,  Loevlnger,  Llnd- 
qulst.  Freeman  and  Fraser.  _ 

In  1958  the  two  went  "on  their  own"  and 
formed  the  Minneapolis  law  firm  of  Mac- 
Laughlin  and  Mondale  At  about  the  time 
tha*-  Mondale  was  appointed  Attorney  Gen- 
era! of  Minnesota  In  1960,  another  outstand- 
ing graduate  of  the  Unlversitv  Law  School. 
C  Blaine  H.irstad.  Joined  the  Arm.  Since  that 
•ime  the  firm  has  been  known  as  Mac- 
Laujhlln  and  Harstac 

During  16  years  In  the  practice  of  I.tw,  the 
Justice  hns  handled  many  types  of  legal 
questions.  He  characterized  his  practice  as 
"general."  with  emphasis  in  the  field  of  con- 
demnation. In  addition  to  representing  Indl- 
vidur.l  iTnrtowners.  the  firm  of  MacLau:^hILn 
and  Harst»d  represented  the  Minneapolis 
Hou'Jing  and  Redevelopment  Authority  In 
condem^iation  proceedings. 

From  1965  to  19G8.  Justice  MacLaughlln 
wa>  attorney  for  the  receiver  of  the  State 
Capitol  Credit  Union  In  widely  publicl.-ed  and 
signlflcai'.t  litigation.  "Eventtially  the  mem- 
bers were  able  to  get  100  percent  of  thelr 
monev  out  of  the  credit  union."  said  the  J\is- 
tlce.  "I  feel  that  things  worked  out  very  well 
for  everybody  concerned  aid  the  credit  union 
'odav  =!eems  strur.^er  tha'^  e?vcr.' 

Tiie  new  Justice  Is  no  stranger  to  law  grad- 
uates who  think  It  necessary  to  "bone  up"  for 
the  bar  examination.  From  1959  through  I97I 


he  was  Administrative  Director  of  Minnesota's 
only  bar  review  course,  delivering,  among 
others,  the  torts,  sales  and  ethics  lectures 
himself.  The  Bar  Review  Course  will  be  con- 
tinued by  Harstad. 

Justice  MacLaughlln  served  as  a  part-time 
faculty  member  of  the  ■William  Mitchell  Col- 
lege of  Law  from  1958  through  1963,  and  has 
been  active  n  both  the  Minnesota  and  Hen- 
nepin County  Bai  Associations.  He  Is  a  past 
chairman  of  the  Hennepin  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Ethics  Committee,  a  past  chairman  of 
the  Hennepin  County  Bar  Association  Judi- 
cial Selection  Committee,  and  has  served  on 
several  committees  of  the  Minnesota  Bar  As- 
sociation. He  is  currently  a  member  of  tlie 
American,  Minnesota,  Heimepln  County  Bar, 
and  American  Trial  Lawyers  Associations. 

He  resigned  from  the  State  College  Board, 
the  Mliinesota  Judicial  Council,  and  the  Min- 
neapolis Charter  Commission  shortly  alter  his 
appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Justice  MacLaughlln,  his  wife,  Mary  Jean, 
and  their  two  sons,  David.  9.  and  Douglas,  7, 
reside  at  2301  Oliver  Avenue  South,  near  the 
shores  of  Lake  of  the  Isles.  The  warmer 
weather  often  finds  the  new  Jurist  Jogging 
('not  running")  bicycling  or  "Just  walking" 
around  the  lake. 

Almost  all  of  his  spare  time  in  the  summer 
months,  however,  Is  spent  at  the  family  cot- 
tage on  Lake  Mlltona,  Just  north  of  Alex- 
andria, Minnesota.  "Lake  Mlltona  was  named 
as  one  of  the  top  10  walleye  lakes  In  Mlnne- 
.sota  by  a  Twin  City  new.spaper,"  explained 
the  Justice.  "We  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a  beautiful  beach,  a  nearby  golf  course, 
and  great  fishing.  My  wife  and  boys  stay  there 
the  entire  summer  and  I  somehow  manage  to 
get  up  there  every  weekend  to  get  in  some 
tishlng.  golfing,  swimming  and  relaxing." 

Several  years  £igo  the  MacLaughllns  took  up 
skiing.  "We  feel  that  it  is  an  excellent  family 
sport  during  the  winter  months,"  noted  the 
Justice,  who  candidly  acknowledges  that  he 
has  not  yet  attained  the  skill  of  Jean  Claude 
Killy  or  Billy  Kldd  during  his  short  exposure 
to  the  sport. 

The  people  of  Minnesota  are  Indeed  fortu- 
nate to  have  Harry  MacLaughlln,  an  active 
mem'oer  of  the  bar,  avid  outdoorsman,  and 
an  outstanding  teacher,  scholar  and  lawyer, 
as  the  newest  member  of  the  highest  tribunal 
in  the  state. 


THE  TREASURY  REGULATION 
PROCESS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  when  Con- 
gress delegates  regulatory  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  v.ith  re- 
spect to  internal  revenue  matters,  it  does 
so  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  him  to 
fill  in  the  gaps  in  the  statutes  and  to  deal 
with  technical  issues  not  suflBciently  im- 
portant to  warrant  specific  mention  in 
the  statute.  But  it  has  always  been  a 
paramount  principle  that  regulations 
must  be  written  consistent  with  the  law 
and  the  congressional  intent.  Congress 
does  not  delegate  authority  to  thwart  its 
own  purpases. 

On  November  1,  19G8,  in  my  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, I  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  exchange  of  letters  I  had  with 
the  Treasury  Department  regarding 
their  proposed  regulations  with  respect 
to  the  mineral  industry.  Probably  more 
than  any  other  regulations,  these  1968 
proposals  intruded  on  the  legislative 
function  by  proposing  sharp  changes  in 
the  lax  treatment  applicable  to  the  min- 
ei-al  industry  without  benefit  of  a  specific 
act  of  Congre-ss. 

The  materials  I  iniserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord in  1968  indicated  a  Treasury  com- 
mitment to  the  committee  that  signifi- 
cant changes  would  be  made  In  the  final 


regulations  as  they  related  to  the  so- 
called  "cut-off  point"  so  that  the  final 
version  would  do  a  better  job  of  re- 
fiecting  the  law,  rather  than  making  the 
law. 

The  same  regulations  also  attempted 
to  make  law  with  respect  to  the  alloca- 
tion of  income  between  mining  and  non- 
mining  functions  in  the  case  of  minerals 
for  which  there  was  no  market  until 
they  had  been  processed  into  a  finished 
product.  The  rea-son  for  the  allocation 
is  that  depletion  allowances  are  available 
only  with  respect  to  income  from  min- 
ing; and  since  this  cannot  be  determined 
with  precision  where  there  is  no  market 
for  the  mineral  involved,  the  allocation 
can  offer  a  reasonable  substitute. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Stanley  S.  Surrey,  and  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary.  John  S.  Nolan,  both  honor- 
able, knowledgeable,  and  respected  tax 
authorities,  agreed  with  the  po.=ition  I 
and  other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  expressed  with  respect  to  their 
proposed  proportionate  profits  regula- 
tions— which  describe  the  allocation 
rules — and  agreed  that  the  questionable 
features  of  the  proposed  regulations 
should  be  modified  to  more  clearly  re- 
flect the  law  as  it  had  developed  up  to 
that  point. 

The  original  Treasury  regulations  had 
proposed  to  attribute  a  profit  element  to 
cement  companies  with  respect  to  cement 
shipped  to  their  customers  in  hired 
vehicles  on  a  cost  basis.  The  cement  in- 
dustry demonstrated  that  the  practice  in 
the  industry  was  to  charge  the  customer 
for  the  cost  of  the  transportation,  and 
no  more.  By  unfairly  attributing  a  profit 
in  this  instance,  the  original  regulations 
would  have  reversed  30  years  of  practice 
in  computing  tax  of  these  companies  and 
would  have  increased  their  tax  substan- 
tially without  any  legislation  having  been 
acted  on  by  Congress. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  v.-hich  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
tax  laws.  I  believe  it  is  unwise  and  wrong 
for  the  Treasury  Department — or  any 
other  agency — to  legislate  by  regulation 
and  assess  a  tax  which  has  no  founda- 
tion in  the  statute.  I  believe  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  prevent  such  a  practice; 
and  indeed,  the  legi.-lative  oversight 
function  iniposed  upon  congressional 
committees,  demands  it. 

Tax  consequences  shoi'ld  not  turn  on 
administrative  attribution  of  a  profit  to 
a  service  which  demonstrably  is  not  prof- 
itable. If  we  in  Congress  v.ere  to  pass 
such  a  statute,  we  would  not  be  able  to 
explain  it  to  our  constituents  and,  in- 
deed, it  would  make  little  sense.  Yet.  that 
is  exactly  what  the  original  Treasury 
regulations  would  have  done. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, to  this  minute,  has  never  suggested 
that  the  law  be  changed  to  authorize  the 
result  the  proposed  regulation  would  have 
achieved.  The  reason  for  this,  in  my 
opinion,  is  clear.  Ti-easury  could  no  more 
justify  a  statute  attributing  profit  to  an 
unprofitable  operation  than  It  could 
justify  its  proposed  regulation  which 
'.vould  have  done  the  same  thing. 

Unfortunately,  while  the  responsible 
officials  in  the  Treasury  Department,  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  regard,  never 
faltered  in  their  agreement  with  me  and 
other    concerned    legislators    regarding 
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both  the  tax  principle  involved  and  the 
separation  of  powers,  hirelings  in  the 
Treasury  Department  did  not  carry  out 
their  instructions,  and  so  the  matter  re- 
mained unsettled  for  nearly  3  years.  Now 
that  the  final  regulations  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  the  situation  is  resolved,  I 
believe  it  would  be  well  to  make  a  per- 
manent record  regarding  the  matter.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  by  this  action,  future  writ- 
ers of  tax  regulations  will  conduct  them- 
selves with  a  greater  respect  for  the  true 
purpose  of  the  regulation  process  than 
the  person  or  persons,  unknown  to  me. 
to  whom  had  been  entrusted  the  task  of 
writing  the  1968  Treasury  regulations. 

The  1968  effort  reflects  a  low  ebb  in 
the  Treasury  regulation  process.  No 
Department  in  Government  has  been 
blessed  witn  more  competence  than  the 
Treasury  Department  and  seldom  does  it 
fail  to  do  an  absolutely  superlative  job  of 
working  with  the  tax  committees  or  Con- 
gress, understanding  the  congressional 
intent  and  clearly  reflecting  this  intent 
In  the  regulation  process.  The  1968  regu- 
lations fall  so  far  below  the  standard  of 
excellence  which  generally  marks  Treas- 
ury Department  work  that  one  would 
suspect  they  reflected  more  the  whim 
and  fancy  of  the  draftsman  than  a  con- 
scientious effort  to  faithfully  perform  his 
Instructed  duties. 

In  the  final  analysis,  this  is  what  the 
regulation  process  is  all  about — a  reflec- 
tion of  what  the  statute  says  and  what 
the  Congress  intends.  The  regulation 
process  was  never  intended  to  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  law  or  a  law  In  itself. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letters  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

December  5,  1967. 
Hon.  Henry  H.  FowLEa, 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  B.C. 

DE.^R  Mr.  Secret.^ry:  Recently,  I  was  con- 
tacted by  representatives  of  a  number  of 
American  cement  companies  with  regard  to 
proposed  Income  tax  regulations  (Section 
1.613-3{b)  (c)  and  (d))  published  July  13, 
1966.  The  cement  Industry  is  very  much  con- 
cerned with  these  proposed  regulations  and 
objects  to  certain  parts  of  them. 

After  discussing  the  problem  at  length 
with  the  Industry  repre-sentatlves  and  after 
giving  the  matter  my  own  serious  considera- 
tion, I  have  concluded  that  the  industry's 
objections  are  in  large  part  well  founded. 
Specifically  at  Issue  Is  that  portion  of  your 
proportionate  profits  r-.ile  which  involves  the 
treatment  of  purchased  transportation,  sell- 
ing expenses  and  the  cost  of  bags  and  bag- 
ging in  the  case  of  cement  not  sold  In  bulk. 

The  Industry  has  demonstrated  that  pur- 
chased transportation  Is  an  added -on  ex- 
pense and  that  no  profit  is  derived  from  It. 
If  this  Is  correct,  then  any  rule  which  arbi- 
trarily attributes  a  profit  element  to  such 
a  non-mining  service  by  including  its  cost 
in  the  proportionate  profits  formula  must 
have  been  designed  for  the  principal  purpose 
of  reducing  the  depletion  allowance  avail- 
able to  the  cement  Industry.  The  fact  that 
you  are  changing  administrative  practice 
with  this  proposed  regulation  adds  credence 
to  this  conclusion. 

On  the  matter  of  selling  expenses.  It  seems 
elementary  to  me  that  this  sort  of  expense 
Is  no  different  than  general  overhead  and 
should  not  be  treated  under  your  propor- 
tionate profits  rule  a-s  if  it  were  different. 
Allocating  it  entirely  to  non-mlnlng  Ignores 
reality,  and  once  again  appears  to  be  prompt- 
ed hy  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  drafters 


to  reduce  depletion  allowance.  Here  also,  I 
am  advised,  your  new  regulations  reverse  the 
ireatment  these  selling  expenses  received  in 
the  past,  and  I  find  nothing  In  the  legislative 
history  of  the  depletion  amendments  Indi- 
cating a  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  with  the  rules  you  now  seek  to 
change. 

Reducing  the  amount  of  gross  income  from 
mining  by  allocating  a  portion  of  it  as  profit 
of  a  bagging  operation  also  strikes  me  as  a 
device  to  cut  depletion  allowances  adminis- 
tratively. Here,  as  in  the  case  of  transporta- 
tion, profit  would  be  unfairly  allocated  un- 
der your  proposed  regulation  to  a  service 
which  either  Involves  no  profit  whatsoever 
or  with  respect  to  which  a  lesser  profit  can 
be  established  without  regard  to  the  propor- 
tionate profits  rule.  Bringing  the  bagging  op- 
eration (and  the  cost  of  bags)  into  the  pro- 
portionate profits  formula  Ignores  the  con- 
cep*:  (on  which  the  formvOa  Is  based)  that 
depletion  allowances  are  to  be  calculated  by 
reference  to  "the  representative  market  or 
field  price  of  the  first  marketable  product". 
The  first  marketable  product  in  the  cement 
Industry  Is  bulk  cement  and  by  far  the 
greatest  amounts  of  cement  are  sold  in  bulk 
form. 

In  my  opinion  with  these  defects  In  your 
proposed  regulation.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
restrain  legislation  overruling  the  regula- 
tions to  correct  these  matters  and  others 
where  the  case  might  not  be  so  meritorious. 
I  frown  on  administrative  efforts  to  impose  a 
greater  tax  than  Congress  has  been  willing 
to  enact  by  statute.  The  shortcomings  in 
your  proposed  regulation  which  I  have  de- 
scribed suggest  to  me  that  your  Department's 
draftsmen  have  taken  undue  liberty  with  the 
law  to  reach  such  a  result  In  a  manner  not 
contemplated  by  the  law. 

I  urge  you  as  strongly  as  I  know  how  to 
remedy  your  proposed  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  these  shortcomings  before  you  pub- 
lish them  in  final  form.  Correcting  them 
now  win  make  the  proportionate  profits  rule 
In  your  final  regulations  more  defensible. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Ckaism.^n. 

OmcE  OF  the  Secretary 

OF  THE  Treasury. 
Washington.  DC,  December  7  1967. 
Hon.  Russell  3.  Long, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.'ihington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  For  the  Secretary,  I 
am  acknowledging  your  letter  of  December  5. 
regarding  proposed  income  tax  regulations 
(Section  1.613-3(b)  (c)  and  (d)  published 
July  13.  1960).  You  will  have  a  further  reply 
promptly. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  M.  Bowman. 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

Treasury  Department. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  19, 1968. 
Hon.  RUSSELL  B.  Long. 

Chairman.     Committee     on     Finance.     U.S. 
Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chahiman:  You  wrote  to  us  some 
time  ago  to  discuss  the  method  of  computing 
percentage  depletion  which  is  used  by 
cement  producers.  We  have  carefully  studied 
the  matters  discussed  In  yotir  letter,  and  we 
anticipate  that  it  should  be  possible  to 
publish  regulations  on  this  subject  In  the 
relatively  near  future. 

In  yotir  letter  you  discussed  the  treatment 
of  selling  expenses,  purchased  customer 
transportation,  and  the  costs  of  bags  and 
bagging  in  our  proposed  regulations  dealing 
with  the  proportionate  profits  computation 
of  gross  income  from  mining  for  percentage 
depletion  purposes. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  given  thor- 
ough consideration  to  these  matters  In 
making  this  study,  we  have  had  the  benefit  of 
ihe   advice  of  many   representatives  of  the 


Portland  Cement  Association,  as  well  as  other 
mineral  producers.  In  addition,  we  have  care- 
fully analyzed  the  court  decisions  dealing 
with  these"  matters,  and  have  obtained  the 
advice  of  accountants,  economists,  mining 
engineers,  and  other  experts. 

When  dealing  with  purchased  customer 
transportation,  we  have  noted,  in  particular, 
the  aspects  that  (11  purchased  transporta- 
tion to  the  customer  Is  a  step  which  occurs 
outside  the  mining  and  nonmining  prO'iesses 
which  must  be  applied  to  produce  a  finished 
or  semi-finished  product  or  group  of  prod- 
ucts, and  (2)  either  the  cement  manufacturer 
or  the  customer  can  pay  the  cost  of  purchased 
customer  transportation.  These  aspects  are 
entitled  to  special  weight  because  of  the  rel- 
ative size  of  the  customer  transportation 
item  in  the  proportionate  profits  calcula- 
tion. We  have  given  this  matter  careful  and 
serious  attention,  and  the  treatment  in  the 
final  regulations  will  be  based  on  these 
aspects. 

The  bag  and  bagging  Issue  does  not  appear 
to  be  Important  from  a  dollar  point  of  view. 
Moreover,  It  appears  that  the  bagging  proc- 
ess is  part  of  the  overall  operation  of  a  ce- 
ment business  and  therefore  should  be  treat- 
ed no  differently  from  other  operations  In 
the  business.  In  addition,  this  question  goes 
to  the  fundamentals  of  the  proponlonate 
profits  computation,  and  special  treatment  of 
the  bagging  process  would  open  the  way  to 
interminable  controversies  regarding  the 
proper  rate  of  profit  on  other  mining  and 
nonmining  processes.  The  proportionate  prof- 
its method  of  computation  was  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  minimizing  such  contro- 
versies, and  it  appears  that  most  accountants 
and  economists  who  have  studied  the  prob- 
lem of  profit  allocation  within  the  con- 
glomerate or  vertically  integrated  firm  agree 
that  this  method  of  computation  Is  the  most 
practical  solution  to  the  problem  of  profit 
allocation. 

A  number  of  miners  have  pointed  out  that 
the  selling  expense  rules  to  be  used  when 
computing  gross  Income  from  a  mineral 
property  should  be  consistent  with  the  sell- 
ing expense  rules  for  computing  net  Income 
from  such  properties.  Our  final  regulations  In 
connection  with  the  gross  income  computa- 
tion will  so  provide.  However,  since  many  tax- 
payers may  be  affected  by  these  rules,  we 
expect  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  addi- 
tional taxpayer  conunent  In  connection  with 
the  uppUcation  of  these  rules  In  the  con- 
text of  the  50  percent  net  Income  limita- 
tion on  percentage  depletion. 

In  our  consideration  of  the  percentage 
depletion  regulations,  we  are  seeking  rules 
which  can  be  consistently  applied  in  various 
situations  to  reach  fair  results.  We  are  also 
seeking  to  minimize  or  ellmlate  the  contro- 
versy and  litigation  which  has  characterized 
this  area.  Please  be  assured  that  your  views 
will  be  carefully  considered. 

Your  Interest  in  these  matters  Is  appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely  your, 

Stanley  S.  Surrey. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

October  18.  1968. 
Hon.  Stanley  S.  Surrey. 
Assistant   Secretary  of  the   Treasury. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Surrey:  Concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed to  the  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee relative  to  several  aspects  of  the  pro- 
posed, and  even  the  final,  regulations  on  per- 
centage depletion.  Some,  but  not  all,  of  the 
problems  were  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Jerome 
Kurtz.  Tax  Legislative  Counsel.  Treasury 
Department.  In  the  executive  sessioris  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  Let  me  turn  first  to  the 
problems  raised  in  the  executive  sessions  on 
Tuesdav  and  Wednesday.  October  8  and  9. 

During  executive  session  of  the  Committee, 
Senator  Carlson  (at  Senator  Bennett's  re- 
quest) and  Senator  Curtis  raised  questions 
ccncerning  the  cutoff  point   for  computing 
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depletion  allowance  on  crushed  and  broken 
stone  and  on  sand  and  gravel  under  proposed 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

In  response  to  the  Inquiries  from  Sena- 
tor Carlson  and  Senator  Curtis,  Mr.  Kurtz 
advUed  the  Committee  that  in  the  case  of 
stone  covered  by  Revenue  Ruling  62-5,  the 
final  regulations  will  allow  these  processes 
for  minerals  which  62-5  allows.  Such  process- 
es. It  Is  understood.  Include  sorting,  con- 
centrating, crushing,  grinding,  and  all  size 
cla-sslflcailon  processes  of  the  product  of 
allowable  crushing  and  grinding  and  proc- 
esses (Including  washing  and  drying)  If  nec- 
essary or  Incidental  to  the  above-named 
processes  (whether  or  not  also  needed  for 
nonallowable  processes  i,  but  not  Including 
fine  pulverization  or  any  process  subsequent 
to  fine  pulverization.  It  Is  further  under- 
stood allowance  of  these  processes  wUl  be 
authorized  In  the  final  regulations  on  the 
basis  of  recognizing  administrative  practice 
and  In  the  light  of  testimony  by  Treasury  at 
the  time  of  the  hearings  on  the  Ooro  amend- 
ment that  long-standing,  well-established 
administrative  practice  was  not  to  be 
changed.  However,  Mr.  Kurtz  also  reported 
that  Treasury  plans  to  allow  size  reduction 
orUy  to  the  point  where  5  percent  is  retained 
on  No.  30  mesh  screen  unless  taxpayers  can 
show  they  are  hurt  by  not  allowing  the  No. 
45  mesh  screen  cutoff  on  allowable  grinding 
Inclr.dcd  In  Revenue  Ruling  62-5. 

Mr.  Kurtz  stated  that  he  felt  sand  and 
gravel  Involved  other  considerations.  He 
pointed  out  that  these  minerals  were  not 
named  in  Revenue  Ruling  62-5.  And,  there 
was  some  question  in  his  mind  as  to  exactly 
v.hat  past  practice  has  been  and  whether 
there  was  a  consistent  practice  for  pre-1960 
years.  Because  of  these  and  other  problems, 
Mr.  Kurtz  was  unable  to  state  how  sand  and 
gravel  might  ultimately  be  dealt  with  but 
he  said  the  Treasury  had  begun  a  survey  to 
determine  what  past  practices  had  been  and 
their  final  deci-.lon  would  be  to  authorize  In 
the  final  regulations  those  processes  which 
have  been  allowed  under  long-standing,  well- 
estabMshed  administrative  practice. 

During  the  executive  sessions  Senator 
Morton  also  raised  questions  as  to  china  clay 
and  ball  and  .=agger  clay.  It  Is  understood 
that  In  the  case  of  these  clays,  processes  will 
be  allowed  which  were  treated  a,s  mining 
processes  under  pre-1960  established  admln- 
L-^trativp  practice.  In  this  connection  Mr. 
Kurtz  Indicated  that  the  problems  recently 
raised  In  these  cases  by  representatives  of 
these  Industries  would  be  met  under  the  re- 
visions In  the  regulations.  In  the  case  of 
ball  and  sagger  clay  It  Is  understood  that 
this  means  the  following  processes  will  be 
Included  In  those  treated  as  mining:  shred- 
ding, drying,  air  flotation,  and  loading  for 
shipment  as  well  as  any  others  allowed  by 
prior  administrative  practice.  In  the  case  of 
china  clay  It  is  understood  that  this  will  rec- 
ognize and  adopt  settled  administrative  prac- 
tice with  the  result  that  the  result  that  the 
processes  which  the  china  clay  Industry 
claims  as  "mining"  In  the  protest  to  the  pro- 
posed regulations  filed  on  behalf  of  the  major 
producers  of  china  clay  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 16,  1968  will  be  allowed  under  the 
final  regulations. 

While  the  references  above  have  been  to 
specific  minerals,  it  is  understood,  from  what 
Mr.  Kurtz  said,  that  the  Treasury  is  prepared 
to  follow  pre-1960  settled  administrative 
practice  with  respect  to  all  minerals.  This 
presumably  will  Include  such  processing  as 
pelletlzlng  in  the  case  of  iron  ere. 

He  also  advised  the  Committee  that  Treas- 
ury would  submit  a  written  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  above.  The  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance would  appreciate  your  confirming  the 
above  commitments  given  the  Committee  by 
Mr.  Kurtz. 

Although  the  above  discussion  has  dealt 
exclusively  with  the  hard  mineral  Industry, 
I  believe  the  Finance  Committee  Is  at  least 


as  concerned  with  the  application  of  the 
percentage  depletion  regulations  to  the  oil 
and  gas  industry.  We,  of  course,  know  of  the 
Industry  group  you  have  had  working  with 
you  to  see  that  the  regulations  do  not  change 
present  administrative  practices  In  the  area 
of  oil  and  gas.  There  apparently  renialns  a 
number  of  Issues  which  have  not  been  satis- 
factorily resolved.  Among  these  are: 

( 1 )  Absorption  In  a  gas  cycling  plant  which 
should  be  treated  as  a  production  process 
rather  than  as  a  conversion  process.  Two 
court  case  decisions  In  the  5th  circuit  have 
in  fact  so  held. 

(2)  Bona  fide  posted  prices  should  specifi- 
cally be  accepted  as  the  representative  mar- 
ket or  field  price. 

(3)  The  Service  should  not  reverse  Its  po- 
sition (published  In  1960)  that  net  operating 
loss  deductions  do  not  reduce  taxable  Income 
from  the  property  for  purposes  of  the  50 
percent  limitation.  The  reversal  of  this  rule 
would  only  hurt  the  small  operator.  It  would 
have  little.  If  any,  effect  on  the  large  Inte- 
grated producer. 

(4)  When  there  is  no  market  or  field  price 
at  the  cutoff  point  and  an  operator  Is  work- 
ing back  from  converted  products,  the  opera- 
tor as  a  matter  of  right  should  be  able  to  use 
the  Flske  formula  rather  than  the  propor- 
tionate profits  method.  The  use  of  the  Flske 
formula  Is  necessary  to  give  proper  recogni- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  oil  or  gas  In  ground. 

(5)  In  computing  taxable  Income  from  the 
property,  bottom  hole  or  dry  contributions 
should  reduce  the  amount  of  Intangible  drill- 
ing cost,  since  only  the  taxpayer's  actual 
costs  should  be  taken  Into  account. 

(6)  Since  the  Supreme  Court  has  agreed 
to  review  the  Shelly  case,  the  regulations 
should  not  for  the  first  time  take  a  posi- 
tion on  a  point  soon  to  be  decided  by  the 
court. 

The  Issues  described  above  are  Important 
issues  and  I  do  not  believe  you  should  change 
settled  administrative  practices  by  regula- 
tory action.  I  am  particularly  concerned  that 
you  not  finalize  regulations  without  letting 
those  of  us  who  are  Interested  In  these  areas 
know  in  advance,  not  only  the  positions  to  be 
taken,  but  also  the  reasons  for  taking  them, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
Industry  to  have  at  least  two  months  to  ana- 
lyze and  consider  the  various  proposals  be- 
fore any  attempt  is  made  to  Issue  final  reg- 
ulations In  this  area. 

On  still  another  matter.  I  am  happy  to  be 
advised  that  you  plan  to  change  your  position 
with  respect  to  purchased  transportation  ap- 
plicable especially  In  the  case  of  the  cement 
Industry  to  remove  a  problem  In  the  exist- 
ing regulations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rttssell  B.  Long. 

December  12,  1968. 
Memorandum 
To:  The  Honorable  Russell  B.  Long. 
Prom:   Tom  Vail.  Chief  Counsel. 
Re:    Treatment    of    Transportation   In    per- 
centage depletion  computation. 

On  December  5,  1967,  you  directed  a  letter 
to  Secretary  Fowler  criticizing  three  aspects 
of  the  proposed  regulations  relating  to  the 
compulation  of  percentage  depletion  In  the 
case  of  cement.  The  three  aspects  were:  (1) 
Treatment  of  transportation;  (2)  the  treat- 
ment of  selling  expenses,  and  (3)  the  costs 
of  bags  and  bagging  In  the  case  of  cement 
not  sold  In  bulk.  Of  these  three  transporta- 
tion expenses  was  by  far  the  most  Important 
concern. 

On  July  19,  Assistant  Secretary  Surrey  re- 
sponded to  your  letter.  He  stated  that  "pur- 
chased transportation  to  the  customer  is  a 
step  which  occurs  outside  the  mining  and 
nonmlnlng  processes  which  must  be  applied 
to  produce  a  finished  or  s-^ml-finlshed  prod- 
uct or  group  of  products,  and  either  the 
cement  manufacturer  or  the  customer  can 
pay  the  cost  of  purchased  customer  trans- 


portation. These  aspects  are  entitled  to  spe- 
cial weight  because  of  the  relative  size  of 
the  customer  trarisportatlcn  Item  in  the 
proportionate  profits  calculation.  We  have 
given  this  matter  careful  and  serious  at- 
tention, and  the  treatment  in  the  final  reg- 
ulations will  be  based  on  these  aspects." 

In  addition  to  this  WTltten  report,  spokes- 
men for  the  Treasury  Department  aiivi-ed 
me  Informally  that  this  Issue  was  being  re- 
solved to  the  taxpayers  satisfaction,  and  I 
so  reported  to  you.  Still  later  on  July  25, 
during  an  executive  session  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  Mr.  Jerome  Kunz  was  asked 
to  explain  how  the  cement  matter  was  being 
resolved.  The  following  Is  an  excerpt  from 
the  mlnvites  of  the  Committee  meeting  re- 
porting Mr.  Kurtz'  expla.natlon. 

"Mr.  Kurtz  said  that  the  final  regulations 
would  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
the  next  day,  and  that  new  proposed  regu- 
lations dealing  with  the  cut-off  point  for 
determining  and  computing  depletion  on 
hard  minerals  but  not  oil  and  gas  would 
also  be  published.  He  explained  the  propor- 
tionate profits  methods  was  basically  de- 
signed to  apportion  profits  between  mining 
and  manufacturing  functions  In  the  case 
of  Integrated  operations  where  there  was  no 
market  price  for  the  mineral  itself.  With  re- 
gard to  the  method  of  computation,  he  re- 
ported that  there  Is  no  basic  disagreement 
with  the  cement  Industry.  When  the  pro- 
posed regulations  were  first  published  in 
1956.  cement  took  exception  to  three  points: 
(1)  bagging:  (2)  selling  expenses;  and  (3) 
transportation.  Of  these  transportation  was 
the  most  significant.  Proposed  regulation  In 
1966  said  that  the  cost  of  transportation  was 
treated  as  a  non-mining  cost.  This  would  de- 
crease the  depletion  available.  The  final  reg- 
ulations will  rever.se  that  rtile  be  reported. 
This  should  make  the  cement  Industry 
happy." 

Shortly  after  the  final  regulation  was  pub- 
lished, the  cement  Industry  became  appre- 
hensive that  the  final  regulations  did  not 
adequately  deal  with  the  purchased  trans- 
portation matter.  Their  apprehension  grew 
out  of  a  provision  in  the  final  regtilation 
creating  a  presumption  that  purchased  tra:is- 
portatlon  was  a  profit-making  activity  for 
the  cement  company  if  It  failed  to  sell  ce- 
ment on  the  basis  of  an  f.o.b.  price  at  the 
taxpayer's  mine  or  plant.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter, virtually  all  cement  companies  s?n  ce- 
ment on  a  delivered  price  basis.  They  rarely 
sell  for  delivery  to  a  customer  at  the  plant. 
Because  of  their  apprehension  the  cement 
Industry  went  to  Treasury,  and  I  understand 
that  they  were  told  that  the  regulation  was 
not  Intended  to  hurt  them  and  that  the 
whole  question  could  be  cleared  up  bv  a  rev- 
enue ruling.  Treasury  then  suggested  that 
they  submit  a  request  for  a  ruling.  The  in- 
dustry did  so  on  December  3,  1968.  (Copy 
attached.) 

Unfortunately,  shortly  before  the  revenue 
ruling  was  requested,  the  District  Court  for 
the  Central  District  of  California  handed 
down  a  decision  against  the  taxpayer  in  a 
case  Involving  the  treatment  of  purchased 
transportation.  The  case  is  unusual  because 
the  government  went  to  great  lengths  in  its 
brief  to  give  the  new  Trea.sury  regulation 
a  very  strict  interpretation.  The  litigating 
position  of  the  Justice  Department  is  that. 
"In  order  to  be  considered  'purchased',  trans- 
portation must  be  charged  the  customer  In 
such  a  way  that  a  profit  is  not  ordinarily 
earned  with  respect  thereto." 

The  Court  adopted  this  attitude  of  the 
Justice  Department  In  Its  opinion  against 
the  taxpayer.  The  case  is  Southwestern  Port- 
land Cement  Company,  vs.  U.S.  of  America. 
It  shows  that  the  apprehension  of  the  ce- 
ment industry  was  well  founded,  and  that 
the  impression  convoyed  to  the  Industry,  to 
me.  and  to  tlie  Finance  Committee  by  the 
Treasury  Department  as  to  how  this  ques- 
tion would  be  handled  in  the  final  reeula- 
tlons  was  not  reflected  in  the  final  regula- 
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ticn  with  sulficient  clarity  that  It  could  be 
discerned  by  government  counsel  or  by  the 

Court. 

If  the  cement  Industry's  ruling  request 
is  considered  solely  in  light  of  the  South- 
western Portland  Cement  case,  the  treatment 
of  the  purchased  transportation  probably 
would  be  resolved  against  the  Industry  un- 
less they  completely  revise  their  pricing  pol- 
icy to  charge  separately  for  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  transporting  cement  to  the  cus- 
tomers' place  of  business,  and  also  change 
their  selling  practices  to  offer  cement  for 
delivery  to  customers  at  the  cem.ent  plant  or 
terminal.  For  good  business  reasons,  this 
latter  condition  is  virtually  impossible  to 
accomplish.  Moreover,  the  former  condition 
would  sharply  complicate  establish.ed  billing 
procedures  within  the  industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ruling  request 
Is  considered  In  the  light  of  Mr.  Surrey's 
letter  to  you  and  Mr.  Kurtz'  explanation  to 
the  Finance  Committee,  the  regulation  can 
be  Interpreted  to  be  consisteiit  with  the 
Surrey  letter  and  the  Kurtz  explanation  only 
if  the  presumption  sentence  and  the  sen- 
tence preceding  it  are  deleted  from  the  final 
regulation  and  the  definition  of  "purchased 
transportation  to  the  customer"  is  revised 
or  Indicated  by  the  attached  draft. 

Mr.  Surrey  reported  in  the  portion  of  his 
letter  quoted  above,  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment had  concluded  after  "thorough 
consideration"  that  purchased  transporta- 
tion to  the  customer  Is  a  step  which  occurs 
outside  the  mining  and  nonmir.ing  proc- 
esses. That  being  the  case,  treating  these 
costs  as  "directly  identifiable  with  the  non- 
mlnlng phase"  of  the  cement  business  as 
the  Court  did  In  the  Southwestern  Portland 
Cement  Company  case  involves  an  erroneous 
and  apparently  unintended  interpretation  of 
the  Treasury  regulation. 

In  short,  the  regulation  has  been  applied 
In  a  manner  Inconsistent  with  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Treasury  Department  as  Mr. 
Surrey  and  Mr.  Kurtz  conveyed  it. 

The  sulfur  Industry  also  Is  quite  concerned 
with  the  same  Issue.  They  feel  the  South- 
western Portland  Cement  Company  case  up- 
sets the  understanding  they  too  were  given 
by  the  Treasury  Department.  They  indicate 
that  a  satisfactory  solution  cf  the  cement 
Industry's  problem  will  also  solve  their  own 
difficulty.  What  must  be  done  Is  to  eliminate 
the  cost  of  purchased  transportation  from 
the  proportionate  profits  fraction  and  to 
subtract  the  income  from  transportation 
from  gross  sales.  This  would  place  the  trans- 
portation matter  outside  the  mining  and 
nonmlnlng  process  thereby  carrying  out  the 
Intent  everyone  thought  was  going  to  be 
expressed  In  the  original  regulation. 

To  assure  that  the  Treasury  commitment 
relating  to  the  treatment  of  purchased  trans- 
portation in  the  computation  of  percentage 
depletion  is  properly  reflected  in  the  regu- 
lation, it  is  suggested  that  the  definition 
of  "pvirchased  transportation  to  the  cus- 
tomer" In  Regulation  Section  1.613-3(e)  (2) 
(Hi)  be  amended  to  read  as  follows:  (new 
matter  Is  underscored,  matter  proposed  to 
be  deleted  Is  struck  through). 

"(iii)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'purchased  transportation  to  the  cus- 
tomer' means.  In  general,  nonmlnlng  trans- 
portation from  the  taxpayer's  mine  or  plant 
to  the  customer — 

(a)  Which  Is  performed  In  conveyances 
owned  or  leased  by  persons  other  than  the 
taxpayer,  rather  than  In  conveyances  owned 
or  leased  by  the  taxpayer,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances that  the  taxpayer  ordinarily  does 
not  earn  any  profit  Kith  respect  to  such 
transportation;    and 

(b)  Which  Is  performed  solely  to  deliver 
the  taxpayer's  minerals  or  mineral  products 
to  the  customer,  rather  than  to  transport 
such  minerals  or  products  for  packaging  or 
other  additional  processing  by  the  taxpayer 
(other  than  incidental  storage  or  handling) ; 


In  addition  to  this  mcdlflcatlon  of  the 
definition,  the  following  sentences  in  the 
text  of  the  regulation  following  the  defini- 
tion should  be  deleted : 

"♦  •  *  The  taxpayer  must  demonstrate 
the  nonprofit  character  of  the  transporta- 
tion services,  as  described  in  (ci  of  this 
subdivision,  in  Uplit  of  all  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances. It  shall  be  presumed  that  the 
requirements  set  forth  in  either  (a)  or  (c) 
of  this  subdivision  (relating,  respectively,  to 
conveyance  ownership  and  profits)  are  not 
satisfied  if  the  taxpayer  requires  customers 
to  purchase  minerals  or  mineral  products 
only  on  a  delivered  basis,  by  falling  to  offer 
such  minerals  or  products  for  sale  on  the 
basis  of  a  price  f.o.b.  the  taxpayer's  mine  or 
plant,  or  by  other  means." 

January  7,  1969. 

Hon.  Stanley  S.  Surrey. 

Assistant  Secretary.  Department  o}  Treasury 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Ma.  Secretary:  The  representatives 
cf  the  cement  industry  and  of  the  sulphiur 
industry  have  been  in  touch  with  me  re- 
garding the  treatment  of  purchased  trans- 
portation under  the  TTeasury  regulations 
governing  the  computation  of  depletion  al- 
lowances. 

They  have  informed  me  of  the  adverse 
litigation  in  the  case  of  Southwestern  Port- 
land Cement  Company  which  has  just  inter- 
preted these  regulations  in  a  manner  con- 
trary to  how  vou  indicated  the  matter  would 
be  covered  lii  the  regulation.  The  unfortu- 
nate aspect  of  the  situation  is  that  this  case 
was  decided  at  the  very  time  the  cement 
industry  was  in  process  of  submitting  a  re- 
quest for  a  Revenue  Ruling  to  clarify  the 
treatment  of  purchased  transportation.  The 
Revenue  Ruling  approach  was  initially  sug- 
gested. I  am  told,  by  persons  In  your  office. 

Mr.  Jerome  Kurtz  had  briefed  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  content  of  these  regulations  a 
dav  or  two  before  they  were  published  back 
in'julv.  At  that  time  he  reiterated  that  the 
cement  Industry  would  be  happy  with  the 
changes  that  would  be  made  In  the  final 
regulation.  That  certainly  is  not  the  case 
now.  I  know  you  are  reconsidering  the  ques- 
tion, and  I  do" believe  the  attached  memoran- 
dum will  aid  you  in  re.solving  the  problem  in 
a  m.anner  calculated  to  reflect  the  attitude 
you  conveyed  to  me  and  the  attitude  ex- 
[Dressed  to  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Kurtz.  I 
would  appreciate  a  prompt  response  from 
you  on  the  question  posed. 
With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Chairman. 


Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  16,  1969. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  dated  January  7,  1969,  in  which  you 
discussed  the  treatment  of  charges  for  pur- 
chased transportation  to  the  customer  In  the 
computation  of  percentage  depletion.  Your 
letter  enclosed  a  memorandum  to  you  dated 
December  12,  1968,  which  In  substance,  sug- 
gests the  following  modifications  in  subdivi- 
sion (ill)  of  section  1.613-3  (e)  (2)  of  our 
regulations: 

1.  Deletion  of  the  so-called  "presumption 
sentence"  from  that  subdivision.  This  Is  the 
sentence  which  establishes  a  presumption 
that  transportation  is  nof  purchased  trarxs- 
portation  to  the  customer  unless  the  tax- 
payer's products  "are  offered  for  sale  on  the 
basis  of  a  price  f.o.b.  the  taxpayer's  mine  or 
plant". 

2.  Modification  of  this  subdivision  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  basis  for  the  "separate  billing" 
argument  which  was  made  by  the  Department 


cf  Justice  in  Southwestern  Portland  Cement 
Company  v.  United  States,  decided  Novem- 
ber 15.  1968.  1969-1  U.S.T.C.  par.  9110   (CD. 

Calif.)  ^      ^ 

3.  Deletion  of  the  so-called  "nonprofit  char- 
acter" sentence  from  this  subdivision  of  our 
regulations. 

The  first  of  these  three  suggestions  was 
agreed  to  some  time  ago  in  the  course  of  in- 
formal discussions  between  representatives 
of  my  office  and  representatives  of  the  Port- 
land Cement  Association.  The  purpose  of  the 
so-called  presumption  sentence  was  to  re- 
quire thc-se  taxpayers  who  claim  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  special  treatment  of  purchased 
transportation  services  to  show  how  such 
services  differ  from  other  purchased  services, 
for  which  special  treatment  is  not  available. 
Purchased  transportation  services  are  distin- 
guishable from  other  purchased  services  be- 
cause frequently  the  incidence  of  payment 
as  between  buyer  and  seller  is  lanely  op- 
tional. Unfortunately,  the  presumption  sen- 
tence was  Interpreted  as  a  barrier  to  the  ex- 
pected treatment  of  ptu-chased  transporta- 
tion to  the  customer.  Accordingly,  we  are 
not  averse  to  the  deletion  of  this  sentence 
from  our  regulations. 

In  the  course  of  a  series  of  recent  meetings 
with  representatives  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  we  have 
also  agreed  to  the  second  of  the  three  sug- 
gested modifications  outlined  above.  Whether 
the  charges  for  purchased  transportation  to 
the  customer  are  separately  stated  seems  to 
be  a  formalitv  which  should  not  be  deter- 
minative of  the  profit  makii:c  character  of 
transportation  services.  Accordingly,  it  seems 
possible  to  modify  our  regulatloias  in  the 
fashion  suggested  by  the  memorandum  en- 
closed with  your  letter. 

The  third  modification  is  more  difficult. 
The  basic  purpose  of  the  definition  of  pur- 
chased transportation  to  the  customer  is  to 
prevent  the  attribution  of  profits  to  certain 
types  of  transportation  services,  when  com- 
puting gross  income  from  mining  by  means 
of  the  proportionate  profits  methods.  The 
fundamental  justification  for  tpecial  treat- 
ment of  these  transportation  services  Is  that 
they  are  nonprofit  In  character.  However, 
there  is  nothing  Inherently  unprofitable 
about  transportation  services.  Indeed,  render- 
ing such  services  is  a  highly  profitable  ac- 
tivity In  many  cases.  Accordingly,  it  seems 
quite  reasonable  to  require  that  specific 
transportation  services  be  of  a  nonprofit  char- 
acter for  the  special  rules  relating  to  pur- 
chased transportation  to  the  customer  to  be 
applicable.  To  do  otherwise  would  permit 
profitable  transportation  services  to  be  treat- 
ed as  nonprofit  In  character,  when  comput- 
ing gross  income  from  mining  by  the  propor- 
tionate profits  method,  a  result  that  seems 
highly  anomalous. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Stanley  S.  Surrey. 
Assistant  Secretary. 

March  23,  1970. 
Hon.  Er.wiN  S.  CotiT.r.-, 
Assistfint  Secretary. 
Department  of  the  Treas-ury, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  ^:a.  Cohen:  Treasury  records  wUl  dis- 
close my  serious  ccncern — exteadin';  over 
several  years — over  the  treatment  of  pur- 
chased transp-'rtatlon  and  selling  expenses 
under  the  propor;ionate  profits  method  of 
calculating  percentage  depletion  allowances. 

I  had  worked  with  Mr.  Surrey  for  some  time 
with  respect  to  these  matters  before  he  left 
office.  He  reported  to  me  on  July  19.  1938.  an 
understanding  en  the  part  of  the  Treasury 
Department  that : 

"•  •  •  (1)  purchased  transportation  to  the 
customer  Is  a  step  which  occurs  outside  the 
mining  and  nonmlnlng  process  which  must 
be  applied  to  produce  a  finished  or  semi- 
finished product  or  group  of  products,  and 
(2)   either  the  cement  manufacturer  or  the 
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customer  can  pay  the  cost  of  the  purchased 
customer  transportation." 

He  also  advised  me  that  the  treatment  of 
purchased  transportation  In  the  final  regula- 
tions "will  be  based  on  these  aspects  "  Mr. 
Jerome  Kurtz.  Tax  Legislative  Counsel  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  gave  a  similar  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  on  Jul .  25. 
1968.  and  observed  that  the  final  regulations, 
to  be  Issued  the  next  day.  would  "make  the 
cement  Industry  happy." 

Unfortunately,  the  final  regulations,  totally 
failed  to  reflect  the  aspects  to  which  Mr.  Sur- 
rey referred.  However,  the  March  27.  1969. 
draft  of  proposed  corrections  In  those  regu- 
lations substantially  carries  out  the  thrust 
of  Mr.  Surrey's  commitment.  But  even  under 
these  proposed  regulations.  It  may  be  that  In 
practice,  purchased  transportation  will  not 
be  treated  by  revenue  apients  as  a  step  which 
occurs  outalde  the  mintne;  and  nonxnlnlng 
process. 

Let  me  explain.  The  principal  defect  in  the 
July,  1968.  regulation  was  that  It  presumed 
the  taxpayer  made  a  profit  on  purchased 
transportation  if  he  failed  to  offer  cement  for 
sale  on  an  F.O.B.  basis  at  his  plant.  It  also 
required  that  the  customer  be  charged  for 
purchased  transportation  in  such  a  way  that 
the  cement  company  ordinarily  would  not 
earn  any  profit  with  respect  to  it.  While  there 
are  a  few  cement  companies  who  do  offer 
cement  for  sale  on  the  basis  of  an  F.O  B  price 
at  their  plants,  and  while  there  are  others 
who  may  separately  charge  for  the  purchased 
transportation  associated  with  the  sale  of  ce- 
ment, the  overwhelming  practice  in  the  In- 
dustry is  to  follow  the  more  orderly  proce- 
dure of  selling  cement  on  a  delivered  price 
basis  and  of  not  separately  charging  for  the 
purchased  transportation.  I  am  certain  you 
know  of  the  reasons  behind  these  industry 
practices,  since  they  are  described  so  -.ery 
carefully  In  the  Industry's  request  for  a  rul- 
ing on  the  treatment  of  purchased  transpor- 
tation, filed  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice on  December  3.  1908.  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  their  ruling  request  Is  yet  to 
be  acted  on. 

I  am  aware  of  the  two  principal  cases 
dealing  with  this  matter — the  District  Court 
decision  in  the  case  of  SouthwestPrn  Port- 
land Cement  Company  v.  United  States  (22 
.■\PTR  2d  5874  >.  holding  that  the  taxpayer 
did  realize  a  profit  with  respect  to  its  pur- 
chased transportation  and  the  decision  of 
the  Tenth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  In  the 
case  of  United  States  v.  Ideal  Basic  Indus- 
tries. Inc.  404  F  2d  122  (1968.  rehearing 
denied  1969).  holding  that  the  taxpayer 
did  not  derive  a  profit  with  respect  to  its 
purchased  transportation.  Similarly.  I  am 
aware  that  the  Supreme  Court  chose  not 
to  review  the  Issue. 

There  Is  no  point  In  belaboring  this  litiga- 
tion, but  I  feel  confident  in  observing  that  if 
the  final  regulations  in  July.  1968.  had  prop- 
erly reflected  the  attitude  conveyed  to  me 
by  the  Treasury  on  July  19.  1968 — to  wit. 
that  'purchased  transportation  to  the  cus- 
tomer as  a  step  which  occurs  outside  the 
mining  and  nonmlnlng  process" — the  deci- 
sion in  Southuestorn  Portland  Cement  v. 
United  States  {22  APTR  2d  5874)  would  have 
been  different.  The  Treasury  Department  In 
effect  conceded  this  In  a  letter  to  me  dated 
January  16,  1969. 

It  has  long  been  the  practice  of  the  In- 
dustry to  Include  the  cost  of  purchased 
transportation  In  the  charge  it  makes  to  Its 
customers  for  its  cement.  As  the  regulations 
do  In  so  many  other  instances — and  as  the 
Committee  on  Finance  was  advised  they 
would  be  applied  generally — they  should  be 
revised  to  reflect  this  Industry  practice  and 
the  prior  administrative  practice  of  (1)  leav- 
ing the  cost  of  purchased  transportation  out 
of  the  denominator  of  the  proportionate  pro- 
fits formula  and  (2i  subtra'-tlng  the  cost  of 
this  transportation  from  the  gross  Income 
to  which  the  formula  applies. 


This  Is  precisely  the  treatment  I  was  given 
to  understand  would  be  applied  before  the 
July,  1968.  regulations  were  filed.  It  recognizes 
that  purchased  transportation  to  the  cus- 
tomer is  not  a  step  which  occurs  In  either 
the  mining  or  the  nonmlnlng  phase  of  the 
business.  TTiat  being  the  case,  purchased 
transportation  should  not  be  vised  to  either 
help  or  hurt  the  taxpayer  In  the  calcula- 
tion of  percentage  depletion. 

As  I  say,  the  March  27,  1969,  regulations 
largely  accomplish  this  objective,  but  by 
continuing  the  requirement  that  purchased 
transportation  means  only  transportation 
on  which  the  taxpayer  ordinarily  does  not 
earn  any  profit,  I  fear  that  revenue  agents 
will  Insist  that  the  taxpayer  demonstrate  In 
every  case  that  In  actual  fact,  he  did  not  earn 
a  profit  on  the  purchased  transportation  In- 
volved In  the  sale  of  his  cement.  I  object  to 
this  on  the  ground  that  business  practices 
In  the  Industry  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
the  precise  proof  revenue  agents  typically 
demand,  and  becatise  the  regulations  require 
the  taxpayer  to  prove   a  negative. 

The  facts  set  forth  by  the  Industry  In  Its 
ruling  request  amply  demonstrate  that  ordi- 
narily no  profit  Is  earned  with  respect  to 
purchased  transportation  In  the  sale  of 
cement.  But  unless  this  point  Is  recognized 
either  In  the  regulation  Itself  or  In  response 
to  the  ruling  request,  I  fear  the  Industry 
will  not  receive  the  fair  treatment  the  prior 
Treasury  recognized  they  should  have,  and 
the  proportionate  profits  method  wUl  be  used 
by  revenue  agents  to  allocate  Income  away 
from  the  mining  portion  of  the  Integrated 
operation  and  thus  reduce  the  depletion 
allowances  below  those  Intended  by  the 
statutes. 

It  Is  obvious  to  me.  and  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  obvious  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  If 
I  must  take  the  matter  before  the  Commit- 
tee, that  this  Industry  has  been  abused.  Few 
cement  companies  have  been  able  to  settle 
their  tax  liabilities  since  the  early  1960's. 
when  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the 
Treasury  Department  set  out  to  change  Its 
prior  administrative  practice  through  the 
regulation  process.  I  hoi>e  you  can  tinderstand 
why  it  Is  Important  that  the  Treastiry  restore 
the  administrative  practice  which  existed 
until  the  early  1960's  and  leave  purchased 
transportation  completely  out  of  the  propor- 
tionate profits  computation.  You  can  do  this 
by  publishing  the  March  27,  1969,  revisions  to 
section  1.613-3 (e)  of  the  regulations  prompt- 
ly, and  at  the  same  time,  acting  favorably  on 
the  cement  Industry  ruling  request,  or  by  re- 
vising this  provision  of  the  regulation  to 
delete  the  matter  referred  to  In  section  1.613- 
3(e)  (2)  (III)  (c).  'With  the  Issue  so  nearly 
resolved.  I  would  hope  that  It  would  not  be 
necessary  to  raise  the  question  with  the 
Conunittee 

It  seems  so  elementary  to  me  (and  the 
Treasury  recognized  It  in  Its  July  19.  1968, 
report,  referred  to  on  the  first  page  of  this 
letter)  that  purchased  transportation  to  the 
customer,  being  neither  a  step  in  the  mining 
nor  In  the  manufacturing  process,  should  be 
completely  neutral  In  the  depletion  calcula- 
tion under  the  proportionate  profits  method. 
The  March  27,  1969,  proposed  changes  In 
the  July,  1968,  regulation  also  reflect  an  Im- 
provement In  the  treating  of  selling  expenses. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  proposed  regu- 
lation takes  an  unnecessarily  arbitrary  ap- 
proach by  allocating  one-half  of  the  selling 
expenses  to  the  mining  operation.  Here,  I 
believe.  It  is  significant  to  recognize  that  an 
Integrated  cement  manufacturer  has  nothing 
to  sell  until  his  cement  is  manufactured. 
There  Is  no  market  for  the  "kiln  feed"  or  for 
any  other  semi-manufacttu-ed  product  In  the 
cement  Industry.  Thus,  It  seems  to  me  that 
In  the  application  of  the  proportionate 
profits  method  selling  expenses  should  be 
apportioned  between  the  mining  and  the 
nonmlnlng  aspects  of  the  business  In  the 
ratio  of  mining  costs  to  nonmlnlng  costa  In 


the  same  manner  that  general  and  admin- 
istrative expenses  are  allocated.  They  should 
not  be  arbitrarily  assigned  (even  in  part) 
to  Just  the  mining  side  of  the  operation. 
Again,  total  allocation  was  the  practice  of 
the  Service  and  of  the  Industry  until  the 
Treasury  Department  began  to  change  the 
rules  early  in  the  last  decade,  and  the  Court 
decisions  so  reflect.  (See  United  States  v. 
Cali/ornia  Portland  Cement  Company,  43  p 
2d  161.  24  AFTTl  2d  69-5030.  1969).) 

I  believe  the  better  part  of  common  sense 
at  this  point  would  be  to  restore  prior  ad- 
ministrative practice,  and  if  the  Department 
thinks  the  treatment  of  sale  expenses  shotild 
be  handled  differently,  then  It  should  submit 
an  appropriate  amendment  for  the  Congress 
to  consider. 

I  urge  that  you  give  your  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  matters  I  have  referred  to.  and  let 
me  know  promptly  how  you  propose  to  pro- 
ceed. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely, 


Chairman, 

The  Department  of  the  TREASiniY. 

Washington,  DC.  August  17, 1970. 
Hon.  RrssELL  B.  Long. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairamn:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  dated  March  23,  1970,  In  which 
you  expressed  concern  regarding  the  treat- 
ment of  purchased  transportation  and  sell- 
ing expenses  In  the  proportionate  profit 
method  of  calculating  percentage  depletion 
deductions. 

W'e  agree  with  your  fundamental  point 
that  in  general  the  types  of  transportation 
services  here  in  question  do  not  result  la 
profits;  thus,  the  cost  of  purchased  trans- 
portation should  not  be  included  in  the 
denominator  of  the  fraction  used  in  the  pro- 
portionate profits  formula.  The  costs  of  such 
transportation  should  be  also  subtracted 
from  the  gross  income  to  which  the  formula 
applies. 

After  consideration  of  the  Issues  Involved, 
we  have  concluded  that  the  best  approach 
to  this  problem  is  to  follow  the  first  sug- 
gestion contained  In  your  letter,  namely, 
that  we  publish  the  March  27.  1969.  revision 
to  section  1. 613-3  (e)  of  the  regulations  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
publish  a  revenue  ruling  describing  the 
usual  practices  in  the  cement  industry. 
However,  because  of  the  interrelationships  of 
the  various  sections  of  the  regulations  relat- 
ing to  percentage  depletion,  we  feel  that 
such  a  ruling  should  be  published  only  at 
the  same  time  as  the  publication  of  regula- 
tions covering  the  entire  area. 

In  your  letter,  you  also  mentioned  the  is- 
sue of  the  proper  treatment  of  selling  ex- 
penses. You  noted  that  the  March  27.  1969. 
draft  of  the  regulations  contains  a  some- 
what arbitrary  approach  in  providing  for 
an  allocation  of  one-half  the  amount  that 
would  be  allocated  If  the  ratio  of  the  direct 
costs  were  applied  to  these  indirect  costs. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  arbitrary  rule 
Is  applicable  only  in  those  cases  where  the 
facts  and  circumstances  do  not  Indicate  a 
more  appropriate  method  of  allocation.  In 
addition,  some  industries,  notably  oil  and 
gas.  are  opposed  to  the  allocation  of  any 
selling  expenses  to  the  mining  or  extracting 
segment  of  their  operations. 

In  view  of  the  problems  and  differences  of 
opinion  concerning  this  latter  issue,  we  are 
reviewing  the  question  very  careftilly.  We 
are  hopeful  that  the  matter  can  be  resolved 
satisfactorily  to  all  concerned.  A.s  was  noted 
earlier  in  this  letter  in  connection  with  the 
purchased  transportation  issue,  we  feel  that 
these  regulations  should  be  published  as  an 
Integrated  whole.  We  are  nearing  comple- 
tion of  our  review  of  the  questions  Involved. 
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Accordingly,  although  we  are  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  publish  materials  relating  to  these 
specific  items  immediately,  we  can  assure 
you  that  the  over-all  regulations  will  be 
published  In  the  near  future. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  Nolan, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary. 


The  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  28,  1971. 
Mr.  Tom  Vail, 
Cluef  Counsel, 
Senate  Finance  Committee, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Tom  :  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  press 
release  with  respect  to  the  new  proposed  de- 
pletion regulations.  The  regulations  will  ap- 
pear in  the  Federal  Register  for  Friday. 
Sincerely, 

John  S.  Nolan, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 

Treasury  Announces  Proposed  Regulations 
ON  Percentage  Depletion  Deductions 
FOR  Minerals 

The  Treasury  Department  today  an- 
nounced proposed  regulations  concerning 
percentage  depletion  deductions  for  minerals 
other  than  oil  and  gas.  The  proposed  regula- 
tions Incorporate,  with  certain  modifications, 
rules  that  have  previously  been  publis'ned  In 
this  area.  The  modifications  reflect  both  ad- 
ministrative experience  and  public  comment 
received  with  respect  to  these  provisions. 

The  proposed  regulations  carry  out  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  in  enacting  limitations  on 
the  amount  of  the  percentage  depletion  de- 
duction for  "hard"  minerals  based  on  Treas- 
ury Department  recommer.datlons  submitted 
to  Congress  in  1959.  The  provisions  enacted 
by  Congress  in  1960  limit  the  processes  treat- 
ed as  "mining"  by  specifying  the  stage  at 
which  the  value  of  the  mineral  product  is 
determined.  This  value  is  the  base  for  ap- 
plying the  percentage  depletion  rates.  In 
general,  the  Congress  adopted  the  Treasury 
Department  recommendations  for  determin- 
ing this  stage  by  specific  enumeration  of 
processes  treated  as  mining  and  non-mining 
based  on  Interpretations  of  the  statute  under 
the  established  administrative  practice  re- 
flected m  rulings  of  the  National  Office  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  Treasury  recommendations  iiad  been 
the  subject  of  hearings  before  the  House 
Wavs  and  Means  Committee  in  1959  and  were 
specilically  designed  to  overrule  a  series  of 
court  decisions  that  had  allowed  Integrated 
miner-manufacturers  to  compute  their  de- 
pletion allowance  on  the  value  of  their  man- 
ufactured mineral  product  rather  than  the 
value  of  the  minerals  Including  only  mining 
processes.  Those  court  decisions  had  been 
based  upon  language  in  the  statute,  as  It 
then  existed,  which  permitted  depletion  to 
be  computed  upon  the  "commercially  mar- 
ketable mineral  product  or  products".  Treas- 
ury therefore  had  asked  Congress  In  1959  to 
remove  that  language  from  the  statute,  and 
the  amendment,  as  finally  adopted  In  1960. 
deleted  that  phrase  from  the  law.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  recommended  a  new  defini- 
tion of  mining  setting  forth  specifically  the 
allowable  treatment  processes.  This  new 
definition  was  based  upon  a  list  of  processes 
that  would  be  allowed  as  "mining"  and  an- 
other list  of  processes  that  would  not  be 
allowed  because  they  constituted  "manufac- 
turing". Treasury  representatives  stated,  at 
that  time,  that  the  Uitent  was  to  distinguish 
between  "mining"  and  "manufacturing" 
based  upon  interpretations  and  applications 
representing  established  administrative  prac- 
tice of  the  National  Office  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
Tlie  Treasun-'s  proposal  was  finally 
adopted  as  a  Senate  amendment  to  the  Pub- 
lic Debt  and  Tax  Rate  Extension  Act  of  1960 
and  the  final  version,  as  passed  by  Congress, 
reflected   only   technical   changes   from   the 


Treasury's  original  1959  proposals.  These 
changes  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Treasury  Department  as  being  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  represented  Intent  of  the  legis- 
lation, which  was  to  codify  what  Treasury 
understood  to  be  then  existing  National  Of- 
fice administrative  practice  In  the  area.  After 
the  final  form  of  the  proposed  legislation 
had  been  drafted  and  the  amendment  had 
been  reported  out  of  committee,  the  Supreme 
Court  announced  Its  decision  In  United 
States  V.  Cannelton  Seu-er  Pipe  Co.,  364  U.S. 
76  (I960),  reversing  a  lower  court  interpre- 
tation of  the  meaning  of  "commercially  mar- 
ketable mineral  product  or  products  ".  While 
Congress  was  aware  of  the  Cannelton  deci- 
sion, the  amendment  was  adopted  without 
change.  It  being  noted  at  one  point  In  the 
Senate  proceedings  that  the  court  case  at 
best  affected  only  one  mineral  whereas  the 
amendment  was  intended  to  resolve  the  de- 
pletion Issue  for  all  minerals. 

In  1966.  regulations  were  proposed  to  Im- 
plement this  legislation.  These  proposals 
were  protested  on  the  grounds  that  they 
failed  to  carry  out  Congressional  Intent. 
These  proposed  regulations  were  extensively 
revised  and  republished  In  1968.  and  again 
substantial  protests  were  received.  Further 
revisions  were  drafted  and  published  in  1969, 
this  time  as  a  "Discussion  Draft".  The  pro- 
posed regulations  published  today  represent 
a  comprehensive  revision  and  restatement  of 
these  past  regulatory  proposals.  In  the  light 
of  administrative  experience,  public  com- 
ment, and  the  intent  of  Congress  In  adopt- 
ing the  1960  amendment. 

Accordingly,  these  regulations  Include 
several  Important  modifications  of  earlier 
proposals.  They  are  designed  to  provide  a 
more  general  statement  of  controlling  princi- 
ples Instead  of  attempting  to  deal  specifically 
with  each  of  the  various  minerals  which  are 
subject  to  percentage  depletion.  Specific 
problems  Involving  a  particular  mineral  or 
Industry  group  will  be  dealt  with  individu- 
allv  by  "the  Internal  Revenue  Service  rather 
than  "by  detailed  provisions  In  the  regula- 
tions. 

A  modification  has  also  been  made  In  the 
provision  describing  when  a  mineral  has 
reached  "shipping  grade  and  form".  Earlier 
regulatory  drafts  were  the  sxibject  of  protest 
In  this  area  on  the  basis  that  their  effect 
would  be  to  limit  the  amount  of  processing 
a  particular  miner  could  apply  to  only  those 
processes  which  some  other  miner  found 
necessary  or  chose  to  apply.  In  order  to  avoid 
this  effect,  this  section  has  been  rewritten 
to  remove  the  implication  that  all  miners  of 
a  particular  mineral  are  limited  to  only  those 
proce.'^ses  applied  by  a  given  ratio  of  other 
producers  of  the  mineral.  This  is  in  accord 
with  the  general  approach  that  a  technical 
evaluation  of  the  process  Itself  should  be  the 
basis  for  its  classification  as  mining  or  non- 
mining. 

In  another  area,  the  proposed  regulations 
make  It  clear  that  those  taxpayers  currently 
using  the  proportionate  profits  method  to 
compute  their  income  from  mining  will  be 
required  to  continue  to  use  that  method  only 
so  long  as  it  results  In  a  reasonably  accurate 
computation  of  their  depletion  deductions 
Any  alternative  method  requested  by  the 
taxpayer,  however,  must  be  shown  to  result 
In  a  reasonably  accurate  computation  of  the 
depletion  deduction.  Taxpayers  that  are  cur- 
rently using  a  method  other  than  the  pro- 
portionate profits  method  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  change  to  that  method  If  the  tax- 
payer can  show  that  his  method  clearly  re- 
flects gross  Income  from  mining.  Moreover. 
several  alternative  methods  are  provided  for 
those  situations  where  neither  the  method 
currently  in  use  nor  the  proportionate  profits 
method  provides  a  reasonable  basis  for  com- 
puting the  deduction,  and.  in  additioii  to  the 
general  alternative  Is  currently  being  de- 
veloped and  will  oe  published  in  the  near 
future. 


The  proposed  regulations  also  clarify  the 
treatment  of  certain  specific  costs  in  the 
proportionate  profits  computation  which  have 
proved  troublesome  in  the  past  in  applying 
that  method.  For  example,  the  provisions 
dealing  with  the  cost  of  transporting  prod- 
ucts to  customers  as  originally  drafted  could 
be  read  to  require  certain  transportation 
costs  to  be  Included  In  the  computation  even 
where  the  transportation  was  performed  by 
an  independent  hauling  company.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  where  the  hauling  company 
earns  its  own  profit  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
miner  also  earns  any  profit  on  the  transpor- 
tation. The  cost  of  purchased  transportation 
should  therefore  be  excluded  from  the  pro- 
portionate profits  computation  in  all  cases 
where  the  taxpayer  does  not  earn  a  profit 
on  the  transportation  and  this  Is  now  clearly 
spelled  out  lu  the  proposed  regulations. 

The  minerals,  other  tlian  oil  and  gas.  which 
are  covered  by  these  proposed  regulations 
include : 

Anorthosite.  apellte.  asbestos,  asphalt,  bar- 
Ite,  bauxite,  bentonlte.  borax,  bromine,  bruc- 
ite,  calcium  carbonate,  celestlte,  chromlte, 
clay  of  vortovis  kinds,  coal,  corundum,  di- 
atomaceous  earth,  dolomite,  feldspar,  fluor- 
spar, fullers  earth,  garnet. 

Gilsonlte.  granite,  graphite,  gravel,  gypsum. 
Umenlte.  kyanlte.  laterlte.  lepldollte,  lignite, 
limestone,  magnesite.  marble,  mica,  moUusk 
shells,  nephellte  syenite,  oil  shale,  olivine, 
peat,  perllte,  phosphate  rock,  potash. 

Pumice,  quartzlte.  rutlle,  rock  asphalt, 
sand,  scoria,  shale,  slate,  soapstone.  sodium 
chloride,  spodumene,  steatite  talc,  stone, 
sulfur,  talc,  thernadlte.  trlpoll.  tron.-.,  ver- 
mlcullte,  woUastonlte,  zircon,  and  metal  ores, 
including  those  of  antimony,  beryllium,  bis- 
muth, cadmium,  cobalt,  columbium.  copper, 
gold.  Iron,  lead  lithium,  manganese,  mag- 
nesium, mercury,  molybdenum,  nickel,  plati- 
num, silver,  tantalum,  thorium,  tin.  ti- 
tanium, tungsten,  \anadium.  and  zinc. 

The  proposed  regulations  will  be  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  for  Friday.  October  1. 
1971.  Interested  parties  will  have  until  No- 
vember 30.  1971.  to  file  their  comments  on 
these  proposals.  A  large  portion  of  these  reg- 
ulations have,  as  previously  noted,  been  pub- 
lished In  the  same  or  similar  language  In 
earlier  drafts,  and  therefore  have  been  the 
subject  of  extensive  comment.  Those  earlier 
comments  will  all  be  carefully  reconsidered 
In  drafting  the  final  verslon.s  of  the  provisions 
m  question.  The  Treasury  therefore  stated 
that  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  taxpayers  to 
repeat  comments  which  they  have  already 
submitted  In  connection  with  earlier  drafts 
of  the.?e  regulations.  A  hetirlng  for  the  oral 
presentation  of  views  on  the  proposed  regu- 
lations win  be  held.  If  one  is  requested,  and 
if  so  the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing  will 
be  annonuced  later 


CARGILL'S  VIEWS  ON  INTERNA- 
TIONAL AGRICULTURAL  ECO- 
NOMICS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month,  at  the  Democratic  Platform 
Committee  hearing  in  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 
Mr.  H.  Robert  Diercks,  vice  chairman  of 
the  board.  Cargill,  Inc..  Minn.,  expressed 
his  company's  belief  that  international 
economic  policy  issues  have  become  one 
of  the  most  powerful  forces  in  agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  Diercks'  presentation  of  input  for 
the  platform  hearing  was  a  pioneering 
step.  He  brought  up  several  points  with 
which  we  must  concern  ourselves  very 
soon.  Several  of  the  challenges  and  op- 
portunities facing  American  farmers 
were  outlined. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  all  Sen- 
ators   can    benefit    from    reading    Mr. 
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Diercks'    statement.    I    ask    unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Cargill,  Inc. 

Agricultural  exports  have  become  an  In- 
creasingly Important  portion  of  total  farm 
product  marketings.  Consequently,  public 
policy  actions  affecting  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  export  and  the  international 
rules  governing  trade  and  Investment  have 
become  increasingly  a  part  of  the  total  farm 
policy  picture.  The  recent  dramatic  Initia- 
tives in  International  monetary  affairs  and 
In  relations  with  major  Communist  coun- 
tries, together  with  prospective  trade  nego- 
tiations on  a  major  scale  and  the  variety  of 
legislative  proposals  touching  upon  U.S.  for- 
eign economic  policy,  have  tied  agricultural 
and  International  commercial  Issues  even 
more  closely  together.  The  time  has  come 
for  m-^mbers  of  the  agricultural  community 
to  make  a  positive  and  strong  statement  of 
their  views  on  these  Issues. 

IMPORTANCE     OF     ACRICULTtTRAL     EFFORTS 

The  substantial  and  growing  importance 
of  agricultural  exports  is  familiar.  That  im- 
portance can  be  seen  In  the  record  of  agri- 
cultural exports  up  to  the  present  as  well  as 
In  the  promise  for  future  growth. 

The  record  up  to  the  present  Is  Impressive: 

The  United  States  has  doubled  Us  agri- 
cultural exports  In  the  past  15  years. 

The  U.S.  now  acounts  for  one-fifth  of 
world  agricultural  trade,  and  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  are  one-fifth  of  total  U.S. 
exports. 

Since  the  1950s,  acreage  devoted  to  serving 
export  markets  has  Increased  from  47  million 
acres  (it  percent  of  total  harvested  acreage) 
to  72  million  acres  <  about  25  percent  of  total 
harvt  sted  acreage  i . 

In  1971.  the  U.S.  exported  S7.7  billion 
worth  cf  agricultural  products;  more  than 
half  of  that  total — .$3.9  billion — came  from 
the  fifteen  States  In  this  area.' 

Thirty  per.:ent  of  all  farm  cash  receipts 
for  all  crops  comes  from  exports. 

Exports  account  for  70  percent  of  all  cash 
receipts  from  rice.  60  percent  of  all  cash 
receipts  from  wheat  and  soybeans  and  even 
30  percent  of  cash  receipts  for  corn. 

An  indication  of  the  potential  for  future 
export  growth  comes  from  comparing  the 
feed  requirements  to  produce  a  pound  of 
meat  with  the  potential  for  increased  meat 
co:ibumption  in  the  world  as  per  capita  In- 
comes rise : 

It  takes  8  poxmds  of  feed  to  produce  one 
pound  of  beef.  Pour  pounds  of  feed  to  pro- 
duce one  pound  of  pork  and  2 '.4  pounds  to 
produce  one  pound  of  broiler. 

Japan  has  Increased  Its  consumption  of 
meat,  milk  and  eggs  four-fold  since  the  1050s. 

In  the  past  decade.  U.S.  feedgraln  exports 
to  Japan  increased  in  response  to  this  de- 
mand from  250000  metric  tons  In  1960  to 
approximately  5.8  million  metric  tons  by 
1969.  better  than  a  twenty-fold  Increase. 

Yet,  annual  Japanese  per  capita  meat  con- 
sumption Is  only  10  percent  as  large  as 
ours — 23  pounds  per  person  compared  to  242 
pounds  In  the  U.S. 

Per  capita  consumption  In  the  common 
market  countries  of  Europe  Is  only  60  per- 
cent cf  our  own.  while  In  the  Soviet  bloc 
nations  It  Is  less  than  50  percent  of  U.S. 
per  capita  consmuptlon. 

With  better  than  50  million  acres  currently 
withheld  from  production  in  the  U.S.  and 
with  the  tremendous  comparative  advantage 
American  farmers  have  developed  In  a  wide 
variety  of  temperate-zone  agricultural  com- 
modities. U.S.  producers  could  play  a  very 
dynamic  role  In  the  task  of  feeding  the 
world. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


This  opportunity  Is  also  a  challenge.  Other 
countries  have  the  present  and  future  ca- 
pacity to  produce  to  meet  these  needs.  Inter- 
national agricultural  trade  Is  a  highly  com- 
petitive business.  In  addition,  the  Impor- 
tance of  food  to  all  nations  makes  potential 
Importers  highly  sensitive  to  the  reliability 
of  foreign  supplies  of  food  and  feed  stuffs. 
There  are  also  substantial  social  pressures 
behind  the  desires  of  many  nations  to  achieve 
self-sufficiency  in  agricultural  production 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  Conse- 
quently, there  are  many  large  problems  to  be 
overcome  If  the  promise  of  potential  exports 
Is  to  be  achieved. 

PROBLEMS 

Problems  In  expanding  agricultural  trade 
and  liberalizing  the  conditions  under  which 
that  trade  takes  place  arise  both  Interna- 
tionally and  domestically.  The  agricultural 
community  needs  to  follow  closely  develop- 
ments on  both  of  these  fronts  and  to  make 
its  voice  heard  In  the  formulation  of  both 
foreign  and  domestic  economic  policy. 

I.  On  the  domestic  front,  it  Is  becoming 
increasingly  clear  that  the  future  of  agri- 
cultural exports  will  be  determined  In  large 
part  by  the  shape  of  America's  overall  trade 
and  Investment  policy.  For  this  reason,  pro- 
posals like  the  "Foreign  Trade  and  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1972"  (popularly  referred  to  as 
the  Burke-Hartke  bill,  after  Its  sponsors  In 
the  House  and  Senate)  are  of  as  much  Im- 
portance to  those  interested  In  farm  policy 
as  are  the  more  traditional  and  familiar  con- 
cerns in  th.1t  area. 

The  Burke-Hartke  bill  represents  the  re- 
sponse of  some  segments  of  organized  labor 
and  of  some  Industries  to  what  are  undeni- 
ably serious  and  Important  economic  and. 
more  Importantly,  human  problems.  The 
economic  dimensions  of  that  problem  can 
be  summarized  In  the  following  terms.  The 
$6.8  billion  trade  surplus  of  1964  has  been 
transformed  Into  an  approximately  $3  bil- 
lion deficit  In  1971.  Since  1965,  the  U.S.  has 
been  caught  In  an  Inflationary  spiral  that 
has  seriously  undermined  American  compet- 
itiveness In  international  markets  by  in- 
flating U.S.  price  levels  and  unit  labor  costs 
more  rapidly  than  those  factors  have  risen 
for  our  major  trading  partners.' 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  (between 
1964  and  the  first  part  of  1969).  the  unem- 
ployment rate  declined  from  5.2  percent  to 
3.5  percent.  It  is  Important  to  recognize  that 
this  decline  In  unemployment  occurred  at 
the  same  time  that  most  of  the  U.S.  trade 
surplus  was  being  eroded  by  an  Influx  of  Im- 
ports, since  this  fact  confirms  that  the  trade 
balance  Is  a  relatively  Insignificant  factor  In 
determining  aggregate  employment  levels  In 
the  U.S.  when  compared  to  the  Influences  of 
aggregate  demand  levels  and  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy.  Beginning  In  1969,  attempts 
were  made  to  check  the  continued  Inflation. 
As  a  result,  unemployment  quickly  Jumped 
to  around  6  percent  by  September  of  1970. 
and  It  has  hovered  around  that  level  since 
then. 

These  domestic  problems — especially  the 
prolonged  Inflation — led  to  an  Increasing 
overvaluation  of  the  dollar  In  relation  to 
other  currencies.  Since  the  U.S.  dollar  oc- 
cupied a  central  role  in  International  fi- 
nance, both  as  a  vehicle  for  International 
transactions  and  as  a  means  of  holding  In- 
ternational reserves,  the  U.S.  was  unable  to 
devalue  its  currency  as  easily  as  other  na- 
tions. Moreover.  In  spite  of  complaints  about 
t:ne  Increasing  U.S.  deficit  In  its  balance  of 
payments,  other  nations  proved  unwilling 
to  revalue  their  currencies  upward  against 
the  dollar,  since  they  did  not  wish  to  lose 
the  competitive  edge  the  dollar's  overvalua- 
tion gave  their  exports. 

Consequently,  the  United  States  found  it- 
self In  a  difficult  economic  position  with  no 
easy  escape.  The  trade  balance  and  balance 


of  payments  were  deteriorating,  the  dollar 
was  becoming  Increasingly  overvalued,  In- 
flation was  persisting  and  unemployment 
was  stuck  at  an  unacceptably  high  level. 

Though  these  problems  are  Interrelated 
and  spring  from  similar  causes,  the  influx 
of  Imports  has  not  been  the  cause  of  the 
high  level  of  aggregate  unemployment.' 

The  rising  tide  of  Imports  and  the  failure 
of  the  monetary  system  to  adjust  to  the 
mounting  U.S.  balance  of  payments  deficit 
has,  however,  caused  substantial  dislocation 
of  firms  and  workers.  Jobs  have  been  lost  to 
import  competition.  The  adjustment  assist- 
ance provisions  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  have  proven  woefully  Inadequate  to 
deal  effectively  with  these  serious  economic 
and  human  problems.  To  move  toward  pro- 
tectionism, however,  would  only  aggravate 
these  problems.  It  would  remove  the  restraint 
Imports  place  on  inflation,  putting  the  U.S. 
on  a  course  that  could  only  lead  to  a  further 
decline  In  America's  ability  to  compete.  It 
would  reduce  the  total  volume  of  trade  con- 
ducted by  the  U.S.  Since  more  and  better 
Jobs  are  generated  by  exports  than  by  Im- 
port substitution,  this  would  lead  to  a  fur- 
ther worsening  of  worker  ar.d  consumer  wel- 
fare.* 

Flnp.Uy.  protectionism  does  not  solve  the 
underlying  economic  causes  of  such  prob- 
lems; it  merely  shifts  the  burden  forward 
on  to  Industries  and  economic  activities  that 
can  compete  internationally,  thereby  under- 
mining their  competitiveness.  This  is  an 
especially  serious  danger  for  agriculture.  A 
return  to  protectionism  In  the  U.S.  would 
prompt  retaliation  by  our  trading  partners 
abroad,  with  agriculture  being  one  of  the 
primary  targets  for  such  retaliation.  Restric- 
tive trade  and  investment  policies  also  shift 
domestic  costs  upward  and  reduce  competi- 
tion In  the  economy  by  removing  many  Items 
from  the  marketplace.  Hijrher  costs  and 
higher  wage  demands  to  defer  those  costs 
stimulate  Inflation  and  trap  farmers  In  nn 
oppressive  cost-price  squeeze  that  erodes 
their  net  Income. 

Consequently,  the  solution  here  is  to  pur- 
sue the  appropriate  domestic  policies  for 
returning  the  U.S.  to  stable  growth  and  non- 
Inflatlonary  full  employment.  In  the  area 
of  foreign  economic  policy,  the  U.S.  must 
press  for  a  monetary  system  which  permits 
adjustments  to  Imbalances  In  a  timely  fash- 
Ion.  In  view  of  the  over-all  advantages  of 
both  exports  and  imports,  the  U.S.  must  also 
press  for  a  comprohen.sive  freer  trade  policy 
which  Includes  an  adjustment  assistance 
program  that  adequately  anticipates  poten- 
tial dislocations  before  they  occur  and.  when 
necessary,  eases  the  serious  economic  and 
human  problems  of  such  dislocations  while 
helping  people  to  find  better,  more  rewarding 
Jobs. 

Very  simply,  the  nation  as  a  whole  n'^eds 
policies  which  serve  the  best  lntere.=t,s  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  Freer  trade  and  investment 
policies,  under  international  rules  of  mutual- 
ity and  non-dlscrlmlnatlon.  serve  those  Inter- 
ests. At  the  sime  time,  the  nation  must 
respond  In  a  meaningful  fashion  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  few  who  bear  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  costs  and  burdens  of  a  pollcv 
designed  to  benefit  all  In  this  setting,  agri- 
culture must  press  strongly  for  the  outward- 
looking  policies  which  will  preserve  and  en- 
hance the  promise  of  farm  product  export 
markets  while  encouraging  responsible  and 
responsive  policies  for  those  who  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  often  difficult  transitions  re- 
quired. (Because  both  of  these  problems^ 
the  Importance  of  an  outward-looking  trade 
and  Investment  policy  to  agriculture  and  the 
need  for  a  positive  response  to  the  real,  hu- 
man problems  of  adju.5tment  that  are  a  part 
of  the  costs  of  such  a  policy — are  so  crucial 
In  shaping  U.S.  foreign  economic  policy,  two 
papers  addressing  these  Issues  are  attached  as 
appendices). 
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11.    Another    problem    Involving    natlonalpects    of    U.S.    agricultural    policy    centers 


interests  also  touches  deeply  the  Importance 
of  export  markets  to  the  health  of  American 
agriculture.  Since  food  is  such  an  Important 
part  of  the  security  of  all  societies,  the  relia- 
bility of  food  supplies  is  a  paramount  con- 
cern If  nations  must  depend  on  imports  for 
some  of  their  food  supplies,  then  they  must 
be  assured  that  those  Imports  are  available 
on  a  continuing  basis.  Over  the  past  twenty- 
flve  years,  the  reliability  of  the  United  States 
as  ah  exporter  of  food  and  feed  stuffs  has 
been  challenged  by  frequently  protracted 
dock  strikes.  Last  year,  agriculture  suffered 
the  serious  economic  hardships  of  another 
lengfhy  tie-up  of  our  major  ports.  From 
July  to  November  of  1971.  agrlci«tural  and 
other  exports  were  at  least  partially  prevented 
by  dock  strikes. 

Dock  strikes  hit  agricultural  exports  espe- 
cially hard  for  a  number  of  reasons.  In  many 
cases  the  export  items  are  perishable;  if  they 
cannot  find  markets  in  the  critical  market- 
ing period,  thev  are  completely  lost.  In  addi- 
tion, since  Importers  must  have  reliability 
of  EuppUes  of  food  and  feed  stuffs,  when 
dock  strikes  prevent  exports  from  the  U.S. 
those  importers  must  seek  out  alternative 
sources  of  supplv.  Since  the  int-ernatlonal 
marketing  of  a  number  of  farm  products  Is 
highlv  competitive,  Importers  can  and  do 
find  willing  suppliers  In  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Finallv,  when  Importing  nations  must 
face  the  pro'spect  of  tie-ups  at  U.S.  ports 
every  three  years,  those  nations  are  encour- 
aged to  Dursue  domestic  farm  policies  lead- 
ing towa'rd  import-substitution  rather  than 
reliance  on  an  uncertain  U.S.  supplier  for 
vital    agricultural    commodities. 

Adniittedlv.  some  of  these  long-term  ef- 
fect=  on  the  level  of  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports are  difficult  If  not  Impossible  to  meas- 
ure. Moreover,  the  level  of  exports  In  any 
one  vear  Is  affected  bv  a  number  of  factors— 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  vagaries  of  the 
weather— In  addition  to  the  ability  to  move 
exports  through  our  ports.  Nevertheless,  the 
available  evidence  suggests  that  the  dock 
strikes  In  the  period  of  July  to  November. 
1971.  cost  the  American  farmer  about  $730 
million.' 

In  and  of  Itself,  this  Is  a  serious  loss  of 
Income  and  market  potential.  It  must  be 
equallv  disturbing  to  the  agricultural  com- 
munltv  that  the  issues  which  drew  the 
strike  "out  as  long  as  It  lasted  are  not  prob- 
lems Involved  In  the  stevedoring  of  grains 
and  oilseeds.  The  major  Issues  in  the  nego- 
tiations—handling of  containerized  cargo 
and  a  guaranteed  annual  wage — are  not 
serious  problems  for  grain  and  oilseed  ex- 
ports. While  the  shift  to  bulk  carriers  has 
reduced  the  work  required  from  longshore- 
men, gang  sizes  have  not  changed  In  many 
years.  Consequently,  automation  also  has 
not  been  a  serious  problem  creating  pres- 
sures for  a  guaranteed  annual  wage. 

The  principle  of  labor  bargaining  has  been 
Important  In  America's  economic  history. 
Pressures  on  this  principle  have  mounted 
In  recent  years  because  of  the  kinds  of  hard- 
ships third  parties — like  farmers — suffer  be- 
cause of  differences  between  labor  and  man- 
agement that  are  difficult  to  resolve.  But 
since  these  difficulties  are  not  characteristic 
of  grain  stevedoring,  neither  these  pres- 
sures nor  this  hardship  is  necessary.  Sepa- 
rate negotiations  concerning  stevedoring  of 
grain  and  oilseeds  could  be  conducted,  es- 
pecially since  even  at  peak  loading  periods 
only  about  500  to  700  longshoremen  are 
Involved.  Some  solution  to  this  difficult  and 
recurring  problem  needs  to  be  achieved  that 
preserves  the  interests  of  both  farmers  and 
of  participants  In  the  collective  bargaining 
process. 

in 

The  final  problem  that  again  makes  ques- 
tions of   foreign   economic   policy   vital    as- 


on  negotiating  Improved  rules  for  Interna 
tlonal  commerce.  The  nations  of  the  world 
seem  to  be  taking  a  new  and  closer  look  at 
the   institutions   which   have  shaped   Inter- 
national   economic    relations.    In    the    past 
year  there  have  been  a  number  of  truly  pro- 
found economic  developments:   the  Bretton 
Woods    Agreement    has    collapsed,    but    not 
without   many   significant   achievements   to 
Its  credit;  we  are  now  looking  toward  nego- 
tiation of  a  new  International  monetary  sys- 
tem to  accompany  the  recently  negotiated 
new  exchange  rate  relationships;  the  United 
States,  the  European  Community  and  Japan 
have      committed    themselves    to    extensive 
negotiations  concerning  barriers  to  interna- 
tional   trade;     four    countries — the    United 
Kingdom.  Ireland,   Norway  and   Denmark — 
are  moving  toward  membership   In   an  en- 
larged Community;    the  United   States,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  made  steps  toward  greater  un- 
derstanding;  Russia  has  made  the  first  sig- 
nificant purchase  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties from  the  U.S.  since  1964.  and  the  two 
countries  have  established  a  Joint  Commis- 
sion to  discuss  further  progress  in  Improv- 
ing and  expanding  their   mutual  economic 
relationships,    Including    the    potential    for 
substantial  exports  of  farm  products  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Many  of  these  developments  take  place 
against  a  background  of  limited  progress 
over  the  past  decade  in  improving  the  rules 
governing  international  trade  in  agricultural 
products.  ITie  American  agricultural  com- 
munity has  been  frustrated  In  Its  attempts 
to  expand  exports  of  certain  farm  products 
to  the  Community  by  the  Common  Agricul- 
tural Policy  and  Its  variable  levy.  For  exam- 
ple, U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  the  Com- 
munity subject  to  variable  levies  have  de- 
clined from  40  percent  of  farm  product  ex- 
ports to  that  market  In  1965-66  to  24  per- 
cent In  1970-71.  The  dollar  value  of  such 
exports  has  also  declined  In  that  period,  with 
the  Community  substituting  domestically 
produced  commodities  at  highly  subsidized 
prices  for  Imports  from  the  U.S.  and  other 
nations.  Similarly,  during  much  of  the  1960s, 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Russia  were  pre- 
vented by  a  requirement  that  50  percent  of 
such  exports  had  to  be  shipped  in  U.S.  fiag 
vessels.  Such  vessels  are  not  competitive  In- 
ternationally for  cargoes  shipped  in  bulk,  as 
agricultural  commodities  are.  Consequently, 
the  U.S.  farmer  was  priced  out  of  that  Im- 
portant market,  with  Russian  business  going 
to  our  competitors. 

Now  that  some  movement  to  reduce  those 
barriers  can  be  detected.  It  Is  vital  that  the 
agrlciiltural  community  Impress  upon  policy- 
makers the  need  to  give  agricultural  exports 
the  highest  priority  In  International  negotia- 
tions. This  is  Important  for  two  reasons. 
First,  progress  in  liberalizing  the  terms  of 
agricultural  trade  has  lagged  behind  other 
sectors.  It  Is  Impossible  to  conceive  of  mean- 
ingful and  reciprocal  trade  negotiations 
which  do  not  secure  for  American  farmers 
improved  access  to  foreign  markets.  Sec- 
ondly, since  farm  product  exports  are  pres- 
ently a  major  source  of  farm  income  and 
since  they  are  the  most  promising  area  for 
further  growth  and  improvement  In  farmer 
earning  power,  an  otitward-looklng  U.S.  for- 
eign economic  policy  with  a  high  priority 
for  Improved  conditions  for  agricultural 
trade  has  become  perhaps  the  single  most 
important  aspect  of  a  comprehensive  agri- 
cultural policy. 

Such  a  policy  would  Include  several  ele- 
ments. First,  a  new  International  monetary 
system  must  provide  for  international  con- 
fidence, must  create  international  liquidity 
In  a  rational  manner  not  dependent  on  U.S. 
balar.ce  of  payments  deficits  and  must  pro- 
vide a  means  of  adjusting  Imbalances  In  a 
timely   manner  and  with  symmetrical  bur- 


dens and  responsibilities  between  surplus 
and  deficit  nations.  Secondly,  efforts  must 
be  made  to  eliminate  barriers  to  agricultural 
trade — such  as  variable  levies  and  quotas — 
which  deny  to  American  producers  the  bene- 
fits of  their  comparative  advantage.  Thirdly, 
those  efforts  will  require  that  all  nations  ac- 
cept themselves  the  costs  of  social  policies, 
rather  than  passing  those  costs  forward  to 
exporting  nations  through  trade-distorting 
measures.  And  finally,  means  must  be  found 
for  Including  centraily  planned  economies- 
like  those  of  Russia  and  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China— meaningfully  and  responsibly 
In  the  monetary  and  trading  Institutions  of 
the  International  community  of  nations. 

CONCLUSION 

The  present  and  future  Importance  of  ex- 
ports to  a  healthy  agrtcultiaral  community 
has  made  it  Increasingly  clear  that  many  of 
the  decisions  that  will  affect  agriculture  most 
fundamentally  are  taking  place  In  the  realm 
of  U.S.  foreign  economic  policy.  This  is  a 
dramatic  change  from  past  circumstances. 
The  agricultural  community  needs  to  m.ake 
itself  heard  in  the  process  by  which  these 
foreign  economic  decisions  will  be  made  U 
It  is  to  retain  control  over  its  own  destiny. 
Specifically,  the  agricultural  community 
must; 

Press  for  an  outward-looking  trade  policy 
that  provides  the  United  States  with  the  op- 
portunltv  to  compete  in  the  growing  world 
market  while  responding  to  the  very  real 
human  costs  that  some  must  face  In  mak- 
ing these  difficult  adjustments; 

Press  for  a  resolution  to  the  recurring 
problem  of  dock  strikes  which  both  main- 
tains respect  for  the  principles  of  collective 
bargaining  while  securing  for  the  American 
farmer  the  continuing  abUlty  to  export  and 
ensuring  for  importers  of  American  farm 
products  reliable  U.S.  supplies;   and 

Press  for  International  monetary  and  trade 
negotiations  which  secure  for  American 
farmere  the  full  benefits  of  the  comparative 
advantages  they  possess. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  Those  fifteen  states  (with  their  fiscal  1971 
dollar  value  of  exports — expressed  in  millions 
of  dollars— in  parentheses)  are:  Montana 
($122.3);  North  Dakota  ($243.7);  South  Da- 
kota ($118.4);  Minnesota  ($356.6):  WL=iCon- 
sln  ($87.6);  Nebraska  ($287.5);  Iowa 
($591  9i;  Illinois  ($655.4);  Indiana  ($331.6): 
Michigan  ($113.0);  Ohio  ($231.7):  Missouri 
(S275.1);  Kansas  ($391.6);  Colorado 
($110.4);  and  Wyoming  ($16.5). 

Source-  Foreign  Agriculture.  Vol.  IX.  No. 
44  (November  1.  1971),  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  USDA,  7. 

'"Trade  Deficit:  A  Fact  In  Search  of  a 
Theory"  International  Economic  Letter. 
(February,  1972),  First  National  City  Bank, 
8. 

'A  number  of  studies  confirm  this.  See: 
"How  Much  of  Current  Unemployment  Did 
We  Import?",  Lawrence  B.  Krause  and  John 
A  Mathleson.  Brookings  Papers  on  Economic 
Activity.  2;  1971.  421;  a  study  summarized  by 
-Andrew  Bnmmer  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord March  22,  1972.  9467-9652;  and  "Quotas 
on  American  Lmports  Would  Reduce  Employ- 
ment in  American  Industry",  Anne  O.  Kreu- 
ger.  Congressional  Record,  volume  117,  part 
32.  page  42230.  .,   w     „ 

'This  proposition  Is  also  confirmed  by  a 
number  of  studies.  See;  the  Krueger  study 
cited  above  and  "Trends  In  U.S.  Trade  and 
Comparative  Advantages."  William  H.  Bran- 
son and  Helen  B.  Junz.  Brookings  Papers  on 
Economic  Activity.  2:  1971.  322ff. 

^The  statement  by  Clifford  O.  Pulver- 
macher  before  the  House  agricultural  appro- 
priations subcommittee  Included  the  foUow- 
mg  detaUed  comparison  between  commod- 
ity exports  for  July-November.  1971.  and 
July-November,  1970: 
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(Dollars  in  milllons| 


Commodity 

July  to 

November 
1970 

July  to 

November 

1971 

Soybeans  and  products 

Corn  and  corn  products 

Livestock  products 

$284 

m 

217 

136 

38 

1163 
60 
62 

Wheal  flour 

37 

Tobacco  

Sorghum 

6 
6 

Source:    "Export  Official  Cites  Need   lor  Crippling  Strike 
Legislation,"  Feedstuffs,  June  12. 1972. 


EQUALITY  OF  RIGHTS— ADDRESS 
BY  DAVID  J.  MAHONEY.  CHAIR- 
MAN. NORTON  SIMON,  INC. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time,  now,  I  have  been  especially  inter- 
ested in  legislative  and  other  efTorts  to 
assure  equality  of  rights  for  all  our  citi- 
zens. Recently,  much  of  that  effort  has 
centered  around  the  efforts  to  pass  the 
equal  rights  amendment  and  to  enact 
legislation  to  end  sex  discrimination.  But 
legislation  cannot  do  all  the  job  that 
must  be  done.  We  must  all  do  our  part.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prmted 
in  the  Concp,ession.\l  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  an  address  by 
Mr.  David  J.  Mahoney,  the  chairman  of 
the  board  and  president  of  Norton  Si- 
mon, Inc.,  indicating  what  one  man  and 
one  company  have  been  doing  in  this 
field.  I  think  it  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  New  American  Revolution 
(By  David  J.  Mahoney) 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  distinguished 
guests. 

I  know  you  have  listened  to  what  Gloria 
Stelnem  and  AUeen  Hernandez  and  Eleanor 
Holmes  Norton  have  had  to  say  about  wom- 
en. By  now  you  are  probably  wondertng: 
What's  a  nice  capitalist  entrepreneur  like 
myself  doing  in  a  place  like  this? 

I'm  here  because  I  too  have  been  listening 
to  women.  I'm  here  because  I  believe  that  the 
new  women's  movement— which  I  am  going 
to  call  The  Women's  Revolution— U  good  for 
America.  I  also  believe  The  Women's  Revolu- 
tion is  good  for  business.  And  I  do  not  see 
these  two  goods  as  Incompatible. 

Norton  Simon  Inc.  sells  food  through 
Hunt-Wesson,  and  we  sell  soft  drinks  and 
hard  liquor  through  Canada  Dr\-  and  Tan- 
qucray  and  Johnnie  Walker.  We  publish 
Redbook  and  McCall'a  magazines,  and  our 
McCall's  Pattern  Company  is  second-largest 
in  the  home-sewing  industry.  We  even  make 
movies.  Our  combined  products  and  services 
cut  across  the  total  Ufestyle  of  everv  man. 
woman  and  chUd  in  America.  But  it  is  women 
who  do  85 r  of  the  buying  from  us.  We  sell  to 
something  like  97.000.000  women  every  day, 
so  I  would  be  crazy  not  to  listen  to  women' 

Besides.  I  think  we  owe  them  something. 

Women's  voices  are  soft.  Until  recently. 
their  national  voice  has  been  hard  to  hear 
But  the  soft  speech  of  women  has  always 
expressed  and  defined  the  Ideals  of  this  na- 
tion. 

One  of  the  first  voices  was  Abigail  Adams 
She  warned  her  husband  John  Adams,  durlnp 
the  writing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. "We  ladles  will  not  hold  ourselves 
bound  by  any  laws  In  which  we  have  not 
voice  or  representation." 

It  was  another  hundred  and  fifty  years  be- 


fore women  won  their  representation.  Par- 
tially won  it.  For  there  are  still  only  13  wo- 
men in  Congress.  I'm  wrong — 14.  Bella  Abzug 
should  be  counted  twice. 

Before  women  looked  to  their  own  rights, 
they  looked  to  the  rights  of  others..  Indeed, 
they  learned  to  organize  themselves  by  or- 
ganizing first  against  slavery.  They  chal- 
lenged huge  social  institutions.  Women  were 
early  leaders  of  the  anti-war  movement,  the 
civil  rights  movement,  the  conservation 
movement.  They  reached  out  to  grasp  and 
implement  the  Ideals  of  the  nation  long  after 
the  men,  who  wrote  them,  had  gone  home 
from  Philadelphia.  When  John  was  In  bed, 
Abigail  was  up. 

Without  the  special  capacity  of  women  to 
put  self-interest  aside  and  feel  for  others, 
I  doubt  this  fast-growing  country  could  have 
survived    its    own    greedy    appetites. 

The  four  overriding  concerns  of  all  peo- 
ple today,  the  four  rules  that  threaten  us 
now  .  .  .  pollution,  war,  population  explosion, 
and  the  ruin  of  our  education  .  .  .  were  chal- 
lenged first  In  America  by  women.  So  per- 
haps it  Is  understandable  that,  by  the  time 
women  got  the  vote,  in  1920,  they  collapsed 
from  exhaustion.  It  took  the  women's  move- 
ment another  50  years  just  to  get  Its  voice 
back  .  .  .  but  it  is  sure  making  up  for  that 
silence  now! 

The  American  Revolution  Is  nearly  200 
years  old.  Soon  we  will  celebrate  our  bi-cen- 
tennial.  But  America  has  been  many  revolu- 
tions .  .  .  and  they  continue  .  .  . 

In  our  two  centuries  we  have  had:  the 
poUtiCi-l  revolution,  the  agricultural  revolu- 
tion, several  separate  industrial  revolutions, 
the  black  revolution,  the  youth  revolution, 
and  now  The  Women's  Revolution.  We  are 
in  continual  revolution.  In  contlnvial  mo- 
tion. 

Alter  England,  the  United  States  is  now 
the  oldest  continuous  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  the  world  Older  than  Prance.  Italy, 
Germany,  or  the  27  years  of  Japan  But 
we  are  not  old  I  believe  our  enduring  vital- 
ity is  due  to  our  many  ongoing  and  inter- 
acting revolutions. 

But  I  am  a  businessman,  not  a  historian. 
As  a  businessman,  it  is  essential  to  me  to 
track  these  new,  fast-moving  patterns  of 
American  life  if  I  am  to  keep  in  touch  with 
my  markets. 

For  this  reason  NSI  recently  established 
Its  National  Consumer  Tracking  Survey — a 
sophisticated,  continuous,  fast-response  re- 
search system  for  measuring  consumer  at- 
titudes and  opinions.  We  can  listen  to  Amer- 
icans speak,  In  depth  and  at  length,  on 
any  subject.  We  can  learn  what  Americans 
think  of  abortion,  as  well  as  asparagus.  We 
can  query  them  about  Red  China  as  easily 
as  we  can  about  Red  Label. 

Over  the  past  six  weeks,  we  have  been 
listening  intently  to  what  men  and  women 
in  this  country  feel  about  the  women's  move- 
ment .  .  .  and  I  think  we  have  some  sur- 
prising reiults   to   report   to   you   today. 

Based  on  a  scientifically  selected  sample 
of  1.000  males  and  1,000  females,  we  can  say 
that: 

Nearly  40 '^.-  of  American  women  identify 
personally  with  the  women's  movement!  That 
is,  they  feel  that  "women's  liberation  speaks 
for  them." 

An  even  higher  prop)crtlon  of  men — six 
men  out  of  10 — think  that  the  women's 
movement  is  a  good  thing  for  this  country. 
Among  younger,  better-educated  men,  the 
percentage  is  even  higher.  Thus,  not  too  siu'- 
prislngly,  man  is  not  woman's  enemy  .  .  . 
but  her  ally. 

When  we  asked  about  housework  we  found 
this;  Men  help  out  with  the  dusting,  shop- 
ping, cooking  and  other  household  chores  In 
84%  of  American  homes!  .  .  .  although  It 
won't  surprise  you  to  hear  that  men  think 
they  help  out  more  than  the  women  think 
they  do. 


And — very  Interesting! — half  of  the  couu. 
try,  men  as  well  as  women,  believe  that  free 
day-care  should  be  available  to  all. 

The  meaning  of  these  figures  is  clear.  The 
women's  revolution  Is  not  something  that  is 
going  to  happen,  not  something  on  the  hori- 
zon. The  women's  revolution  has  already  be- 
gun. It  is  not  a  revolution  against  men.  It  is 
a  revolution  against  an  old,  worn-out  system 
that  has  ceased  to  serve  the  needs  of  this 
nation. 

Society  today  Is  in  crisis.  Crisis  comes  when 
the  old  forms  no  longer  work  .  .  .  but  out  of 
crisis  comes  new  forms.  What  we  need  dur- 
ing periods  of  crisis  Is  not  despairing  voices 
prophesying  doom,  be  they  soprano  or  bass. 
What  we  need  is  men  and  women  of  reason 
to  come  together,  to  reason  together,  and  to 
act. 

Institutions  too  must  act.  It  is  not  enough 
for  business  t-o  spend  millions  of  dollars  re- 
searching the  product.  We  must  also  research 
the  process.  How  do  we  handle  people?  How 
do  we  motivate  them:^  How  do  we  enable 
each  one  to  reach  her  full  potential?  Hers 
...  or  his?  Because  we  cannot  seriously  con- 
sider women  in  society.  In  the  work-force,  or 
In  corporate  life,  without  also  considering 
men. 

We  know  that  business  has  ignored  and 
excluded  most  women.  But  it  has  also  ig- 
nored and  excluded  most  men.  The  entre- 
preneurial system  is,  by  its  very  nature,  a 
process  of  natural  selection,  if  not  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest. 

Two  areas  of  continuing  revolution  con- 
cern us  this  morning:  First,  the  needed  revo- 
lution in  work,  which  has  not  really  begun 
yet.  Second,  the  revolution  In  the  family, 
which — whether  we  want  It  or  not — is  al- 
ready in  full  cry. 

Young  America  offered  the  old  world  a 
uiUque  promise.  In  Europe,  a  man  could 
work  all  his  life  without  changing  his  state, 
or  his  station.  Here,  unlike  Europe,  a  man 
could  increase  himself  through  work.  This  is 
the  meaning  of  Land  of  Opportunity.  This 
Is  the  revolutionary  principle  on  which  this 
nation  is  founded.  Through  work,  one  can 
change.  Through  work,  one  can  Increase. 

But  a  revolution  in  work  itself  is  desper- 
ately needed  now.  We  have  allowed  work  to 
become  meaningless  to  too  many  people. 
When  "work"  is  reduced  to  repetitious,  Char- 
lie Chaplin  tasks,  when  a  rnan  never  sees  the 
finished  product  of  his  labors,  when  incen- 
tive is  lost — for  whatever  reason — we  will 
have  trouble  with  our  economy. 

We  all  know  the  story  of  the  assembly-line 
worker  who  was  always  absent  on  Monday  or 
Friday.  When  asked  why  he  worked  a  four- 
day  week,  he  replied.  "Because  I  can't  make 
enough  in  three." 

This  decay  in  our  traditional  work  ethic 
seems  to  cut  across  social,  educational  and 
economic  lines.  It  is  found  in  the  office  as 
well  as  the  factory. 

Pessimists  say  we  are  becoming  a  drop-oiit 
society.  They  worry  about  the  decline  in  the 
work  ethic.  They  see  the  turned-olf  assembly 
line  worker,  the  drop-out  kid,  and  the  run- 
away executive,  all  racing  each  other  to  the 
exits. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that — as  much  as 
they  want  out — there  are  other  groups  in  this 
society  who  want  in.  Consider,  for  example, 
the  Drop-In  Woman. 

The  Drop-In  Woman  Is  the  woman  who — 
without  giving  up  any  of  the  other  parts  of 
her  life — wants  to  drop  in  to  the  work  force, 
and  drop  in  to  the  professions,  and  drop  into 
politics,  and  drop  into  the  Board  Room,  and 
drop  into  any  other  place  she  feels  like  .  .  . 
who  pickets  and  protests  and  petitions  to 
get  In.  And  whom  the  law  says  we  must  not 
only  let  in,  but  bring  In.  What  are  we  going 
to  do  about  her? 

Now.  that  Is  a  question  I  still  feel  more 
comfortable  asking  than  answering.  But  I 
do  know  this.  America  Is  not  Just  a  Constl- 
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tutlon  and  a  set  of  Laws.  It  is  not  even  a 
place,  in  the  same  isolated  sense  it  used  to 
be.  America  ...  is  its  people.  And  America 
cannot  live  up  to  its  great  potential,  unless 
all  of  its  people  live  up  to  their  potential. 

So  long  as  women  form  40%  of  our  labor 
force,  and  yet  only  0.70 •",  of  women  earn 
over  $15,000  a  year  ...  so  long  as  the  ratio 
of  male  to  feniale  in  the  good  Jobs  is  still 
about  15  to  one — v.e  are  not  allowing  woman 
to  live  up  to  her  potential.  We  are  scarcely 
allowing  her  to  live  at  all ! 

FVjrty-five  percent  of  college  graduates  are 
women.  Yet,  they  are  only  7'~c  percent  of 
doctors,  3^^  of  lawyers,  and  I'-'f  of  engineers. 
This  is  not  to  say  "that  women  in  this  coun- 
try are  over-educated;  but  they  are  over- 
educated  and  over-qualified  for  the  Jobs  we 
permit  them  to  hold,  or  even  to  train  for. 
We  abuse  them  by  underusing  them. 

In  the  pa^i.  American  women  have  been 
too  seldom  taken  seriously,  and  too  often 
seriously  taken. 

But  discrimination  Is  not  always  malice. 
Often  it  is  lack  of  imagination.  Most  Amer- 
ican business  leaders  I  know  have  not,  up  to 
now,  even  tried  to  imagine  a  society  in  which 
men  and  women  share  equally,  in  the  re- 
sponsibilities, as  well  as  in  the  rewards. 
(Smile)  Why  cnn't  a  woman  be  more  like  a 
man?  Somehow  it  Is  easier  for  a  man  to  think 
like  Shaw's  Professor  Hlggins  than  to  think 
like  Betty  Friedan. 

And,  frankly,  the  drop-in  woman  raises 
certain  questions  that,  in  common  sense, 
have  occvirred  to  me : 

Men  often  do  not  admire  in  women  the 
same  traits  they  require  in  themselves. 

Often  a  wonian  handles  a  particular  Job 
differently  from  a  man.  Many  men  are  crit- 
ical— not  of  her.  but  of  her  way. 

Business  to  some  extent  counts  on  the 
"supportive  services"  of  corporation  wives. 
When  it  hires  a  woman,  it  does  not  get  the 
"wifely"  services  of  her  husband.  In  this 
sense,  it  gets  more  for  its  money  when  it 
hires  a  man. 

Men  want  to  preserve  the  essential  polar- 
ity, or  vital  difference,  between  the  sexes. 
Women  do  not  seem  to  feel  this  need  so 
deeply.  Although  "vive  la  difference!"  may  be 
the  cry  of  life  itself. 

These  are  some  of  the  ambiguous  areas  to 
which  we  must  give  further  study.  But  there 
are  also  bright  fields  to  explore.  Many  crea- 
tive .solutions  have  been  put  forv.ard  to  en- 
courage the  drop-in  woman.  For  instance: 
More  goal-specific  assignments — which  allow 
a  person  to  work,  say,  three  months  out  of 
the  year  or  more — two-person  teams  to  share 
one  Job.  and  bounce  ideas  off  one  another. 
Then,  there's  the  new  concept  of  Career  Edu- 
cation. This  simply  means  teaching  children 
at  an  early  age  about  the  world  of  work,  and 
showing  them  the  various  roles  they  might 
.some  day  play  In  it  .  .  . 

We  must  also  rethink,  re-grade  and  reward 
diflerent  kinds  of  work.  Certain  grossly  un- 
dervalued kinds — such  as  chlldcare— should 
be  seen  in  their  true  Importance.  And  paid 
accordingly  .  .  . 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  revolution  we 
must  consider  today.  That  Is;  The  revolu- 
tion In  the  family.  Now.  everybody  knows 
the  American  family  Is  In  trouble  .  .  .  how 
else  can  we  account  for  the  two  biggest  heroes 
In  the  country  being  Archie  Bunker,  and  the 
Godfather?  AJid  everybody  agrees  that  the 
implications  for  the  family  of  women's  lib- 
eration are  profoundly  radical — though  no 
more  radical  perhaps  than  the  idea  of  a  no- 
pollutlon.  no-war  world. 

Women  cannot  expect  to  drop  into  the 
working  world  without  some  radical  changes 
In  man-woman  and  parent-child  attitudes. 
And  frankly,  this  disturbs  me.  When  I  spoke 
earlier  of  the  need  to  research  the  process,  as 
well  as  the  product.  I  confess  that  the  future 
of  the  family  as  we  know  it  was  very  much 
on  my  mind. 

Let's  consider  the  opinions  of  a  man  and  a 
woman  who  are  experts  in  this  field:  Dr.  Wil- 


liam Goode,  the  distinguished  Professor  of 
Sociology  at  Columbia  University,  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Janeway.  Her  book,  "Man's  World — 
Woman's  Place,"  is  one  of  the  most  thought- 
ful and  serious  of  the  many  feminist  works 
I  have  been  reading  lately.  They  dont  make 
me  go  to  sleep  but.  then,  they  don't  keep  me 
awake  either  .  .  . 

Dr.  Goode  thinks  the  successful  woman  of 
the  future  wUl  be  more  feminine.  She'll  be 
sexier  because  she  won't  need  to  imitate  a 
man  in  order  to  get  ahead.  She  won't  have  to 
hide  her  own  femininity  behind  a  collection 
of  false  beards  and  mustaches  .  .  .  which 
should  make  life  more  comfortable  all 
around. 

We  should  also  remember,  as  Mrs.  Janeway 
points  out,  that  the  erosion  of  the  nuclear 
family  really  began  150  years  ago,  with  the 
Industrial  revolution.  This  was  the  first  time 
woman  began  to  work  eis  an  individual  eco- 
nomic unit,  apart  from  her  husband.  In  a 
sense,  this  was  the  moment  in  history  when 
women  became  individuals  in  their  own 
right — as  well  as  wives.  When  we  consider 
that  by  1980  there  wUl  be  25,000,000  single 
women  in  this  country,  you  can  see  the  long 
and  strange  way  that  the  American  family 
has  come  in  these  past  150  years. 

The  interaction  of  these  two.  ongoing 
revolutions — the  revolution  in  work,  and  the 
revolution  In  family  patterns — will  create 
new  social  forms,  and  roles — such  as  the  role 
of  the  single  woman.  They  are  bound  at  first 
to  seem  strange.  But  they  will,  In  time,  be- 
come natural  .  .  .  and  then  the  past  will 
seem  strange. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  new  work 
forms  now  evolving  is  the  creative  man- 
woman  team.  In  Washington.  D.C.,  one  of  the 
highest  crUne  areas  In  the  world,  male  and 
female  police  patrols  have  been  operating  for 
some  months,  as  part  of  a  special  study 
funded  by  the  Ford  Foundation.  A  similar 
experiment  is  going  on  in  the  New  York 
Police  Department.  The  presence  of  a  woman 
Ln  potentially  violent  situations  seems  to  re- 
duce the  level  of  aggression.  In  routine  police 
calls  for  "disturbing  the  peace,"  especially 
domestic  Saturday  night  quarrels,  one  of  the 
cops  at  the  door  Is  now  a  policewoman.  The 
husband  calms  down.  And  the  wife  is  not  so 
fierce  when  she  sees  that  the  other  woman  at 
the  door  has  a  stick. 

Why  shouldn't  the  same  techniques  that 
work  at  home  on  Saturday  night  work  in  the 
office  on  Monday  morning?  Maybe  the  pres- 
ence of  women  can  tame  the  needless  vio- 
lence In  the  Executive  Suite !  Although  It  has 
been  my  experience  of  the  corporate  rat- 
race  that  the  female  can  become  Just  as  rabid 
as    the    male. 

But  business  can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore 
or  under-utiUze  any  valuable  resource.  Suc- 
cess in  a  management  situation  is  rarely 
brought  about  by  executive  fiat.  It  is  almost 
always  the  result  of  an  ability  to  move  and 
direct  groups  of  people,  and  get  them  to  work 
together.  Women  are  said  to  have  a  subtle 
ability  to  Infiuence  and  Inspire  people.  In  a 
male  manager,  we  call  that  same  gift: 
Leadership. 

I  might  meniton  here  that  Norton  Simon 
Inc.  has  always  had  women  directors.  Stella 
Russell,  who  is  with  us  today,  has  been  on 
our  NSI  Board  for  over  12  years.  On  my  word 
I  tell  you  that  her  insights,  vision,  and  prag- 
matism have  always  been  highly  valued  and 
Stella  Russell  has  made  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  our  growth  and  philosophy. 

However,  all  these  new  social  roles — every- 
thing from  male  babysitters  to  lady  cops  and 
man-woman  creative  teams — are  going  to 
take  some  adjusting  to.  At  least  for  people 
like  me,  they  will.  But,  as  a  businessman  who 
listens  to  women,  I  recognize  that  the  on- 
rushing  Revoltition  of  Women  will  also  create 
immense  new  markets,  and  generate  enor- 
mous economic  pay-back.  The  drop-in 
woman  will  mean  drop-in  production,  drop- 
In  sales  and  drop-in  dollars.  Without  expand- 
ing our  population,  we  will  be  able  to  multi- 


ply our  economy.  We  need  not  fear  that 
working  women  will  take  Jobs  away  from 
working  men. 

But  If  it  is  to  catch  up  with  Its  own  future. 
business  must  take  certain  steps  right  now. 
So  far  Eis  Norton  Simon  Inc.  Is  concerned, 
I  am  committed  to  move  well  beyond  com- 
pliance with  existing  laws.  I  am  committed 
to  the  active  and  aggressive  development  of 
new  employment  and  promotion  practices  to 
move  qualified  women  Into  positions  of 
greater  responsibility. 

So  far  as  other  companies  are  concerned, 
each  will  want  to  approach  these  questior-s 
In  its  own  way.  But  if  I  were  asked  to  recom- 
mend a  general  plan  of  action  to  other  cor- 
porate leaders,  I  would  suggest  that  clear 
objectives  be  established  on  recruiting,  train- 
ing, developing  and  promoting  women,  with 
definite  time  limits.  These  objectives  should 
be  set  by  top  management  and  made  known 
to  all. 

When  goals  and  objectives  for  recruiting 
and  upgrading  women  are  submitted  to  com- 
pany presidents  and  chief  executives,  our 
responsibility  is  to  stretch  them,  tighten 
them,  make  them  tougher.  It  is  important  to 
check  up  on  progress  periodically,  as  often 
as  once  a  month.  If  things  aren't  going  well 
enough,  the  chief  executive  must  get  more 
involved. 

Stress  accountability.  Let  your  managers 
know  that  you  expect  them  to  do  more  than 
make  their  sales  numbers.  Let  them  know 
that  they  themselves  will  be  evaluated  on 
their  progress  In  the  area  of  affirmative  ac- 
tion. 

Establish  an  education-awareness  program 
for  your  managers.  They  need  to  bring  out. 
discuss  and  understand  their  own  attitudes 
toward  women,  and  to  change  their  behavior 
accordingly. 

Myths  must  be  caught  and  nailed.  For 
example,  managers  believe  that  women  are 
much  more  prone  to  absenteeism  and  attri- 
tion than  men.  But  do  your  managers  know 
that  a  women  often  leaves  not  because  she 
sees  marriage  and  a  baby  in  her  future,  but 
because  she  sees  no  future  in  her  Job? 

The  myth  of  women  in  business  says  that 
they  lack  ambition  .  .  .  that  women  aren't 
competitive  .  .  .  that  they  fold  under  pres- 
sure .  .  .  that  they  are  good  at  handling  de- 
tails, but  not  the  larger  issues  .  .  .  that  their 
emotions  overrule  their  Judgment  .  .  .  that 
they  can't  supervise  men  .  .  .  and  that  they 
can't  supervise  women.  Any  one  of  these 
Judgments  can  apply  to  any  individual,  male 
or  female.  But  to  apply  them  to  women 
as  a  group  is  pure  folklore,  and  dangerous 
folklore  for  your  company. 

Career  counseling  is  especially  Important 
for  women  in  business.  Successful  men  auto- 
matically thhik  about  getting  ahead.  Women 
have  been  conditioned  not  to.  As  Susan  Da- 
vies  says,  "Men  are  made  anxious  by  failure; 
wonien  are  made  anxious  by  success."  I 
didn't  believe  her  at  first.  But  some  of  the 
sisters  have  been  working  on  me  .  .  .  some 
of  the  anxious  ones. 

Women  should  be  encouraged  to  set 
goals  .  .  .  Career  ladders  must  be  established. 
Women's  horizons  must  be  broadened. 

Corporate  leaders  must  set  examples  In  our 
own  offices.  I  am  not  proposing  tokenism. 
Company  presidents  should  look  for  strong 
capable  women  in  their  own  organizations, 
give  them  some  short-temi  dsvelopmeiit.  and 
then  put  them  into  top  Jobs  at  the  corpir ^le 
level.  They  will  not  only  serve  as  invaluable 
role  models  for  other  women  in  your  com- 
pany. By  performing  well,  they  will  .nange 
men's  attitudes 

In  this  crisis.  In  our  reasoning  together,  in 
our  compliance  with  law,  in  our  address  to 
the  future,  everything  depends  on  a  cliange 
of  attitudes.  Change  of  attitudes  is  the  bat- 
tle-plan of  this  new  American  revolutloa. 
Liberty  and  Justice  are  still  its  flag. 

I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  suggest  that  we 
have  accomplished  all — or  any — of  these  ob- 
jectives at  Norton  Simon  Inc.  To  fully  realize 
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the  potential  of  all  employees  takes  time.  But 
we  have  listened  to  women,  and  we  have 
made  a  beginning.  Now  we  will  push  the 
time. 

We  are  determined  to  continue  our  efforts 
to  ellmln.ite  all  barriers  to  advancement 
which  are  unrelated  to  merit. 

We  are  determined  to  take  a  new  look  at  our 
Job-descriptions.  Do  we  really  need  people 
with  college  degrees,  for  exr.mple.  or  do  we 
need  intelligent.  weU-motlvated  people?  Do 
we  really  need  a  secretary  sitting  ouis'.de  of 
every  executive  door? 

We  are  determined  to  keep  our  advertis- 
ing meaningful  and  relevant;  to  speak  hon- 
estly to  real  women,  not  Imaginary  stereo- 
tj-pes.  We  are  determined  to  be  responsive 
to  the  changing  wants  and  needs  of  women, 
as  well  as  men. 

Above  all,  we  are  determined  to  continue 
to  listen  to  the  voices  of  women,  both  in- 
side and  out.^lde  our  company.  Tlie  law  de- 
mands it.  Self-interest  compels  it.  The  fu- 
ture requires  it. 

And  now,  having  said  all  this,  I  would  like 
to  thank  all  of  you,  lor  listening  to  me. 


ROAD  AND  BRIDGE  CONSTRUCTION 
ASSISTANCE  FOR  OSAGE  COUNTY, 
KANS. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole i  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bv  Senator  Dole 

Construction  of  a  Federal  multi-purpose 
dam  and  rLser\'olr  Is  a  highly  valuable  addi- 
tion to  any  county  or  region.  The  construc- 
tion process  initially  has  a  favorable  eco- 
nomic Impact  In  the  area  And  completion  of 
the  facility  often  means  assurance  of  nearby 
communities'  water  supplies;  valuable  flood 
protection  for  homes,  businesses  and  farms; 
and  the  establishment  of  a  new  lelsure-and- 
recreation-econoniic  base  for  the  area. 

A  new  reservoir,  however,  does  not  bestow 
Its  benefits  without  cost  to  Its -locality,  for 
It  necessarily  removes  substantial  acreage 
from  the  tax  rolls.  A  dilemma  is  posed  In  that 
reduction  of  the  tax  base  Is  accompanied  by 
an  Increased  need  for  outlays  to  finance 
construction  of  improvements — particularly 
roads  and  bridges — which  will  enable  the 
tax  base  to  be  built  up  through  business, 
recreational,    and    residential    development. 

In  most  cases  the  problems  of  financing 
the  expenditures  required  to  stimulate  this 
compensating  growth  of  the  tax  base  are 
within  the  capabilities  of  the  affected  local 
and  state  governments.  Most  citizens  recog- 
nize the  need  and  respond  by  supporting 
tax  levies  and  bond  Issues  to  underwrite 
these  costs.  Frequently,  such  efforts  require 
significant  sacrifices,  but  they  are  made  In 
the  realization  that  such  Investments  In 
future  growth  will  pay  handsome  dividends. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Pomona  Reservoir  was 
constructed  In  Osage  County.  Kansas,  and 
It  has  proven  to  be  a  highly  successful  proj- 
ect, providing  substantial  flood  protection 
for  a  wide  area  of  eastern  Kansas  and  prov- 
ing to  be  an  outstandingly  attractive  recrea- 
tion area  with  Its  246.000  acre-feet  Impound- 
ment In  a  beautiful  natural  setting. 

But  Osage  County  has  been  doubly  blessed: 
for,  now  nearing  completion  Is  the  360.000 
acre-feet  Melvern  Reservoir.  Completion  of 
Mclvern  will  make  Osage  County  one  of  the 
prime  tourist  attractions  In  the  eastern  Kan- 
sas-western Missouri  area  and  will  give  the 
county  a  unique  status  in  having  two  Federal 
reservoirs  within  Its  borders.  But  while  this 
county  has  benefited  substantially  from  the 
development  of  its  water  resources.  It  must 
c;intend   with  an  un'.u'sual   set  of  problems 


raised  by  this  double  helping  of  attractive 
features. 

Only  13,000  people  live  In  thLs  county,  and 
some  12.000  acres  of  its  most  valuable  agri- 
cultural land  have  been  removed  from  the 
tax  base.  Thus  diminished,  the  tax  rolls  have 
been  squeezed,  and  the  burdens  of  the  tax- 
payers have,  for  tlie  time  belitg,  been  In- 
creased. Even  so,  the  citizens  of  county  have 
welcomed  and  supported  these  additions  to 
their  area.  In  recognition  of  the  need  to 
stimulate  the  lakes"  business  recreational  and 
residential  development  by  making  them 
more  accessible,  a  countywide  $1.5  million 
bond  Issue  has  been  passed  to  support  a  re- 
placement program  for  the  oldest  and  most 
unsafe  bridges.  But  the  capacity  of  local 
citizens  to  do  more  Is  seriously  limited.  The 
Stale  of  Kansas  has  also  made  ain  effort  to 
help  by  Improving  the  highway  which  runs 
near  both  reservoirs,  but  much  more  mvist 
bo  done. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  improvement 
of  these  roads  and  highways  Is  not  simply 
a  matter  of  local  economic  Interest.  It  also 
reflects  a  broader  public  Interest  in  seeing 
that  these  federally-funded  projects  retvirn 
the  maximum  possible  benefits  for  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer's  dollar,  and  those  returns  can 
be  measurably  enhanced  by  making  access 
to  these  reservoirs  easier  and  safer  for  visitors 
Nearly  1  million  people  visited  the  Pomona 
Reservoir  last  year,  and  more  than  7  million 
have  come  s'nce  it  opened.  When  Melvern 
also  becomes  operational,  the  volume  of  visi- 
tors can  be  expected  to  Increase  substantially 
and  thereby  overtax  the  local  bridges  and 
roads  which  were  originally  designed  and 
constructed  with  no  Idea  of  carrying  the 
volume  of  traffic  which  they  are  now  facing. 
A  first  rate  crisis  In  terms  of  capacity,  acces- 
sibility and  safety  will  occur  unless  major 
steps  are  taken  to  expand  and  Improve  the 
local  road  and  highway  system. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  col- 
league from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson  In  offering 
legislation  to  provide  authority  for  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  undertake  a  substantial 
road  improvement  program  for  Osage  Cotmty 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  Melvern  and  Pomona 
Reservoirs. 

As  Senator  Pearson  points  out.  we  have 
been  in  contact  with  the  Osage  County  Com- 
mission, and  we  are  aware  of  the  major  ef- 
forts the  county  has  made  to  meet  Its  prob- 
lems on  Its  own.  But  there  is  only  so  much 
that  can  be  done  locally,  and  this  Is  a  unique 
situation. 

Therefore.  I  would  hope  this  proposal  can 
receive  favorable  and  speedy  consideration, 
so  these  Improvements  can  be  made  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  and  both  citizens  and 
visitors  In  Osage  County  can  be  provided  safe, 
adequate  roads  In  conjunction  with  local 
efforts — making  the  Pomona  and  Mclvern 
Reservoirs  better  and  even  more  attractive 
additions  to  their  county  and  the  State  of 
Kansas. 


SACRIFICING  A  NATION  FOR  THE 
U.S.  PRESIDENCY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  a  column  by  Crosby  S.  Noyes  which 
was  published  in  yesterday's  Evening  Star 
deserves  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  public  at  large,  as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn, entitled  'Sacrificing  a  Nation  for 
the  U.S.  Presidency,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sacbificing  a  Nation  fob  the  U.S. 
Presidency 

(Bj   Crosby  S.  Noyes) 
The  Inference  that  must  be  drawn  from 
Henry  Kissinger's  latest  confab  In  Peking  Is 


that  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  Indochina 
war  Is  not  In  the  cards  any  time  soon.  Al- 
though all  the  major  powers  Involved  appear 
to  want  a  settlement,  they  are  either  un- 
willing or  unable  to  exert  the  pressure  on 
the  leaders  In  Hanoi  that  would  make  a  set- 
tlement possible. 

This  In  itself  is  a  bitter  disappointment  to 
the  administration,  but  It  is  not  much  of  a 
surprise.  There  was  hope  that  Hanoi  would 
recognize  the  extreme  gravity  of  its  present 
strategic  situation,  the  misgivings  oi  its 
allies  and  the  probability  of  President  Nixon's 
re-election  in  November.  The  combination  of 
these  factors  could  have  produced  a  serious 
negotiation  on  ending  the  war. 

It  may  yet.  Many  unexpected  things  can 
happen  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months. 
For  the  time  being,  however,  it  seem.s  that 
the  Hanoi  leadership  is  determined  to  go 
through  with  Its  ultimate  gamble:  That  in 
the  face  of  Increasingly  adverse  odds,  it  will 
expend  the  las:  of  Its  physical  and  human  re- 
sources In  an  effort  to  achieve  a  decisive  vic- 
tory In  Soutli  Vietnam  and  unseat  Richard 
Nixon  next  fall. 

For  a  group  of  fanatically  dedicated  lead- 
ers, that  Is  not  a  particularly  surprising  deci- 
sion to  make.  They  are  willing  to  expend  lives 
and  substance  without  a  qualm  in  a  cause 
which  they  are  convinced  must  prevail.  Tliere 
are  enough  uncertainties  in  the  military  sit- 
uation in  South  Vietnam  to  keep  them  going. 
regardless  of  cost.  And  if,  as  they  devoutly 
hope.  George  McGovern  is  elected  President 
of  the  United  States  in  November,  they  will 
have  It  made. 

And  so.  apparently,  the  war  will  go  on  for 
awhile  and  tlie  American  people  wCl  be 
treated  to  a  barrage  of  political  rhetoric  about 
how  it  Is  all  their  fault.  No  one  in  the  liberal 
camp  will  for  a  moment  whisper  a  word  of 
criticism  against  the  leaders  in  Hanoi.  On  the 
contrary,  It  will  be  our  support  for  a  "cor- 
rupt dictatorship"  in  Saigon  that  will  be 
condemned  on  all  sides.  And  Americans  will 
be  Implored  in  the  name  of  "humanity"  to  let 
the  leaders  in  Hanoi  have  their  bloody  way. 

George  McGovern  Is  reputed  to  be  a  good 
and  kindly  man  who  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly 
and  it  may  be  quite  true.  But  what  George 
McGovern  is  proposing  In  the  way  of  a  solu- 
tion to  the  Vietnam  w-ar  is  neither  good  nor 
kindly.  For  it  is  all  very  well  for  foolish  and 
uninformed  people  to  go  around  waving  Viet 
Cong  flags  and  babbling  about  "stopping  the 
killing"  in  Vietnam  People  who  aspire  to  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States  surely  know 
that  if  the  shooting  stops  in  Vietnam  on  the 
terms  that  they  propose,  the  killing  will  have 
Just  begun. 

You  have  talked  a  great  deal,  Senator, 
about  the  "corrupt  military  dictatorship"  in 
Saigon.  You  undoubtedly  will  go  on  talking 
about  It  much  more  in  the  months  to  come. 

But  don't  kid  yourself.  Senator,  and  don't 
try  to  kid  us.  It  isn't  a  corrupt  military  dic- 
tator that  you  would  dispose  of  if  you  make 
your  way  to  the  White  House.  It  Is  15  mil- 
lion men,  women  and  children  who  have 
done  nothing  to  offend  your  sensibilities  and 
who  have  fought  for  their  freedom  jnore 
bravely  and  tenaciously  than  any  otlier  peo- 
ple In  the  world  today. 

This  Is  the  fact  that  cannot  be  evaded 
by  talking  about  corrupt  regimes  that  have 
lost  the  support  of  their  people.  Whatever 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  don't  support, 
it  is  the  regime  In  Hanoi,  and  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  corpses  to  testify  to 
the  fact.  No  government  in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  been  able  to  arm  Its  citizenry 
to  the  extent  that  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
armed  in  order  to  fight  a  war  that  they  don't 
want  to  fight. 

Nguyen  Van  Thleu  may  have  his  faults 
and  his  enemies  as  a  political  leader,  but  he 
represents  the  aspirations  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  a  lot  better  than  you  do.  Senator.  He 
is  leading  his  country  and  his  people  la  a 
war  for  survival.  If  the  war  is  lost,  he  and  a 
good    many    millions    of    his    countrymen 
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stand  to  lose  their  lives.  What  do  you  st^nd 
to  lose  in  comparison,  except,  perhaps,  an 
election? 

Corrupt  dictator?  You,  as  an  American 
president,  are  proposing  to  turn  over  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  to  the  most  ruth- 
less tyranny  that  exists  on  this  planet.  You 
will  deprive  15  million  people  of  their  means 
of  defense  —  not,  God  knows,  for  their  ad- 
vantage, but  for  your  own.  For  seme  un- 
fathomable reason,  you  apparently  believe 
that  a  majority  of  the  American  people  want 
and  expect  you  to  sacrifice  a  nation  that  we 
have  fought  seven  years  to  preserve. 

It  Is  a  rare  thing  that  one  man  can  talk 
so  glibly  about  disposing  of  the  lives  and 
destinies  of  15  million  people  In  another 
country  to  get  himself  elected  president  of 
the  United  States.  Especially  whUe  talking 
about  corrupt  dictators. 


RETIREMENT  OF  A  GREAT  TEACH- 
ER—HUBERT ALYEA  OF  PRINCE- 
TON 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  end 
of  the  current  academic  year  marks  the 
retirement  of  one  of  the  Nation's  great 
teachers,  Hubert  N.  Alyea,  of  Princeton 
University.  Generations  of  Princeton 
students  "knew  Mr.  Alyea  as  the  profes- 
sor who  opened  their  eyes  to  the  world  of 
chemistry  and  science,  who  made  the  ab- 
stract symbols  and  chemical  equations 
come  alive  with  the  meaning  and  hu- 
manity of  modern  life.  Many  others  came 
to  know  of  his  remarkable  achievements 
and  his  extraordinary  gift  of  communi- 
cation through  the  thousands  of  lectures 
he  has  given  around  the  country  and 
throughout  the  world.  He  is  truly  one  of 
America's  academic  giants.  I  know  that 
all  of  us  wish  him  well  in  the  important 
and  extremely  active  schedule  he  has 
planned  for  his  retirement,  involving  the 
perfection  of  his  innovative  teaching 
techniques  and  their  application  to 
metliods  of  instruction  in  underdevel- 
oped countries. 

Mr,  President,  an  article  entitled  "The 
Amazing  Dr.  Boom."  in  a  recent  i.^sue  of 
the  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly,  contains  a 
warm  and  informative  portrait  of  Pro- 
fessor Alyea.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly, 
May  16,   1972] 
The  Amazing  Dr.  Boom 
(By  Daniel  White,  1965) 

This  spring,  Hubert  Alyea  will  give  his  last 
chemistry  lecture   at  Princeton. 

Hubert  Alyea  is  bouncing  a  tennis  ball  on 
the  lecture  table.  He  catches  the  ball  and 
dips  it  into  a  beaker  of  liquid  nitrogen.  Then, 
holding  the  ball  aloft  for  his  students  to  see, 
he  suddenly  hurls  It  against  the  blackboard 
where  it  shatters  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
The  students  shift  uneasily  to  the  edges  of 
their  chairs.  Alyea  drops  two  live  goldfish 
Into  the  same  beaker.  In  15  seconds  they 
are  frozen  solid.  He  then  throws  one  fish  on 
the  floor  where  it  fragments  like  the  ball.  The 
other  frozen  fish  he  places  In  a  bowl  of  warm 
water:  within  a  minute  it  swims  happily 
about.  "By  freezing  the  fish  so  quickly."  he 
explains,  "the  ice  crystals  which  form  In  the 
cells  are  so  tiny  they  don't  Injure  or  break 
the  tissue  of  the  cell.  This  is  the  principle 
that  makes  quick-freeze  food   possible." 

For  42  years  Professor  Hubert  N.  Alyea  '24 
has  been  pulling  "tricks  with  Mother  Nature" 
to  the  delight  of  generations  of  Princeton 


undergraduates.  This  year  he  has  reached  the 
university's  mandatory  retirement  age.  68, 
and  will  begin  a  new  career  in  June. 

The  thousands  of  students  who  took 
Alyeas  8:30  and  9:30  a.m.  courses  will  always 
remember  the  man  who  Introduced  them 
to  the  wonderful  world  of  chemistry.  For 
those  large  numbers  who  were  non-science 
majors,  chemistry  was  a  good  way  to  fulfill 
a  distribution  requirement,  although  it  was 
up  to  Alyea  to  prove  that  the  Periodic  Table 
on  the  wall  in  138  Prick  was  relevant  to  them. 
With  his  flair  for  showmanship,  he  passed 
on  to  his  students  his  extraordinary  en- 
thusiasm for  chemistry  and  for  his  philoso- 
phy of  life. 

While  lecturing,  he  talked  so  fast  his  stu- 
dents scribbled  to  keep  up.  His  hands  flew 
about  the  bottles  and  test  ttibes.  and  he 
looked  at  tim.es  like  a  housewife  over  her  pots 
and  pans.  He  whisked  his  classes  through 
the  changing  concept  of  hydrogen  from  the 
ancients'  earth-alr-flre-and-water  to  Caven- 
dish's discovery  that  It  was  an  element,  to  our 
current  recognition  of  three  forms:  hydrogen, 
deuterium,  and  radioactive  tritium.  From  this 
he  moralized  the  tenet  of  the  true  scientist: 
"Say  not  it  is  the  truth  but  so  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  as  I  now  see  the  thing  I  think  I  see." 

With  Alyea.  each  topic  had  a  story  to  go 
with  it:  Because  Madame  Lavoisier  was  a 
social  climber,  modern  chemistry  was  born.  It 
was  she  who,  by  pulling  strings,  secured  for 
her  husband  a  position  as  Keeper  of  the 
Mint,  where  he  was  responsible  for  entertain- 
ing visiting  dignitaries.  One  such  visitor  was 
Joseph  Priestly,  who  had  discovered  oxygen 
in  1774  but  did  not  comprehend  its  signif- 
icance. Lavoisier  listened  to  Priestly  and 
used  his  discovery  to  prove  that  oxygen  was 
an  element  in  its  own  right,  an  event  that 
marks  the  beginning  of  modern  chemistry. 

Because  a  boy  could  sicim.  many  of  you 
are  alive  today.  Young  Winston  Churchill 
fell  into  a  pond  on  his  father's  estate  and 
was  rescued  by  the  caretaker's  son,  Alex 
Fleming.  In  appreciation,  the  Churchill 
family  financed  the  boy's  college  and  medical 
education,  thereby  setting  off  the  chain  of 
events  which  led  to  Fleming's  discovery  of 
penicillin.  Years  later.  Sir  Alexander's  peni- 
cillin saved  Sir  Winston's  life  a  second  time, 
this  time  from  pneumonia. 

Once  a  week  for  33  years,  Alyea  Invited 
groups  of  50  students  to  his  home  on  Wednes- 
day nights,  dividing  them  Into  7:00,  8:30 
and  10:00  p.m.  shifts.  During  these  living 
room  precepts,  students  consumed  eight  gal- 
lons of  cider  and  eight  dozen  doughnuts 
while  they  argued  about  chemistry,  politics, 
and  the  meaning  of  life.  He  aroused  their  self- 
distrust — they  who  had  disdained  science, 
wanting  Instead  relevance.  "I  have  complete 
faith  in  young  people"  he  told  them.  "I  en- 
joyed similar  precepts,"  he  recalls,  "while  I 
was  an  undergrad\iate  at  Princeton  In  the 
home  of  J.  Duncan  Spaeth,  whose  inspiration 
meant  much  to  me.  From  him  I  learned  to 
approach  a  class  with  humility.  I  had  to, 
I  was  outnumbered.  Evelyn  (Alyea's  wife) 
and  I  were  both  drawn  much  closer  to  the 
students  in  these  sessions.  But  It  was  an 
expensive  operation  for  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor. I  always  told  the  boys  that  when  they 
became  rich  they  should  establish  a  clder- 
aud-doughnuts  fund." 

As  a  Princeton  student  himself,  Alyea  took 
as  much  English  as  he  did  chemistry,  throw- 
ing In  courses  in  philosophy  under  Warner 
Flte.  history  with  Joe  Green,  and  architecture 
under  E.  Baldwin-Smith.  But  his  first  love 
was  chemistry,  for.  as  he  quotes:  "Chemysts 
seek  their  pleasure  among  smoke  and  v-'-p^r. 
soot  and  fiame.  poisons  and  poverty  .  .  .  yet 
among  all  these  evils  I  seem  to  live  so 
sweetly  that  may  I  die  if  I  would  change 
places  with  the  Persian  King."  His  many 
talents  Included  winning  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Key  In  his  junior  year  and  playing  the  cello 
in  four  Triangle  shows  (once  as  a  faculty 
member) .  Ruefully,  he  admits  his  proficiency 


with  the  cello  came  at  the  expense  of  playing 
football,  which  his  mother  denied  him  for 
fear  he  would  Injure  his  fingers. 

Alyea's  laboratory  research  centered  on 
chain  reactions.  He  worked  at  the  Nobel  In- 
stitute and  in  1932  invented  a  domino  board 
to  Illustrate  chain  reactions,  knowledge  since 
applied  by  the  scientist  in  combating  the 
aging  of  rubber,  spoilage  of  foods,  and  gaso- 
line knock.  His  latest  researches  were  meas- 
uring surface  potentials  of  atom-thin  layers 
of  metals  bombarded  by  hydrogen  atoms  and 
free  radicals. 

His  commitment  to  teaching  led  him  to 
the  study  of  teaching  methods  In  chemistry. 
In  1936  Alyea  invented  an  automatic  slide 
changer  for  projectors,  thereby  sparing  good 
lecturers  the  distraction  of  upside-down 
slides,  shouts  to  the  assistant,  or  thumps  for 
the  next  slide.  Using  a  discarded  Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell oven  regulator  originally 
designed  to  open  the  flue  on  a  furnace,  Alyea 
fashioned  his  automatic  slide  changer. 
Camera  companies  sent  their  lawyers  ac- 
companied by  stenographers  to  examine  his 
gadget  and  solicit  his  advice.  "I  didn't  make 
any  money  oai;K_bpcause  I  wasn't  Interested 
in  taking  the  time  away  from  my  chemistry 
to  hire  lawyers  and  worry  about  patents. 
Within  a  year,  all  the  major  companies  were 
producing  automatic  slide  projectors." 

He  has  developed  a  revolutionary  new 
teaching  technique  known  as  the  Tested 
Overhead  Project  Series,  TOPS.  "I  consider 
this  my  major  contribution  to  chemistry,"  he 
states.  TOPS  has  unlimited  potential  for  Im- 
proving chemistry  instruction  In  under-de- 
veloped countries;  also  in  over-developed 
countries  like  the  United  States  where  un- 
derstaffed high  schools  and  over-enrclled  uni- 
versities cannot  provide  a  laboratory  experi- 
ence. The  series  uses  a  single  S12  basic  de- 
vice, pinches  of  chemicals,  and  either  an 
armchair  or  an  overhead  projector  to  flash 
the  experiment  against  a  screen  "so  that 
Mr.  Zozo  at  the  back  of  the  room  can  at 
last  see  what  is  occurring  on  the  lecture 
desk."  For  this  purpose  he  has  devised  pro- 
jectors that  cost  $36.  $15,  and  20  cents. 
Thousands  of  TOPS  devices  are  In  use 
throughout  the  world  today.  Alyea  has  dem- 
onstrated the  TOPS  technique  In  over  70 
countries. 

The  Indefatigable  Alyea  has  performed  his 
two-hour  lecture,  "Atomic  Energy:  Weapon 
for  Peace,"  2,840  times  and  has  ruined  three 
suits  a  year  with  chemicals.  Since  1958  he  has 
given  his  more  general  talk,  "Lucky  Acci- 
dents, Great  Discoveries  and  the  Prepared 
Mind,"  over  600  times.  He  has  demonstrated 
TOPS  everywhere,  oftentimes  in  such  blrarre 
settings  as  a  hunting  lodge  near  Paris,  a 
nightclub  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  on 
the  Tibetan  border,  where  several  teachers 
walked  nine  days  to  get  to  his  seminars.  He 
lectured  six  months  at  the  Seattle  and  Brus- 
scls  World  Fairs;  at  the  latter  he  acquired 
the  nickname  "DR.  BOOM"  from  Russian 
observers.  Walt  Disney  attende"!  one  of  Dr. 
Boom's  lecture  exhibits  and  decided  to  do  a 
movie  about  a  professor  who  Invents  a  mira- 
cle substance.  Disney  Invited  Alyea  to  Holly- 
wood to  give  his  chemistry  experiment  for 
actor  Fred  MacMurray,  who  later  confessed 
he'd  never  understood  chemistry  until  he 
met  Alyea.  The  Absent -Minded  Professor,  as 
the  movie  was  titled,  was  the  result. 

During  all  these  endeavors  Alyet  never  for- 
got that  his  essential  mission  was  to  teach 
Princeton  undergraduates.  Chemistry  pro- 
fessor John  Turkevich.  a  lifelong  friend  of 
Alyea,  enjoj-s  telling  the  tale  of  Alyea  and 
a  sleeping  student:  "He  was  deadly  serious 
about  his  teaching,  and  once,  he  caught  this 
young  man  sleeping  at  the  end  of  hl.^  8:30 
a.m.  lecture.  Alyea  was  very  angry,  ard  the 
student  very  contrite  as  he  explained  how  his 
activity  with  the  radio  club  often  kept  him 
up  all  night  talking  to  the  Fiji  Islands  or 
Australia.  'It's  a  compliment  to  you.  Professor 
Alyea,'  the  student  reasoned,  'af 'er  your  class 
I  cut  my  others  and  go  back  to  bed '  Alyea 
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sent  him  sway  admonishing  him  to  sleep  at 
night  and  to  listen  In  class.  Three  weeks  later, 
the  same  boy  fell  asleep  again.  Alyea  quietly 
orgaJilzed  his  150  students  In  a  huge  circle 
around  the  miscreant  and,  stepping  up  next 
to  him,  shouted  In  his  best  2:00  a.m.  mllk- 
traln  conductor's  voice,  Princeton  junc- 
tion!' The  boy  Jumped,  blinked,  and  dashed 
for  the  dcor.  He  never  fell  asleep  la  class 
again." 

The  final  week  of  his  course  Includes 
"Chemistry  and  Living."  applying  the  les- 
sons from  chemical  research  to  one's  philos- 
ophy of  life.  And  the  concluding  lecture  has 
been  famous  for  35  years:  U  used  to  be  100 
explosions  In  50  minutes,  but  even  Alyea 
dlan't  know  what  was  happening  Lately  he 
has  cut  It  down  to  50  explosions,  and  everyone 
understands.  It  concludes  wltb  this  Jingle, 
which  he  composed  for  the  occasion. 

"And  so  no  further  pains  I'll  take  to  am- 
plify your  knowedge. 

At  night  I  shall  not  He  awake  to  help  you 
gel  through  college. 

Tho  kingly  be  your  earthly  lot  .  .  .  tho 
wealth  and  fame  evade  you 

I  know  that  you  must  still  be  what  my 
chemistry  has  made  you  " 

The  students  wrote  back: 

"If  I  were  to  say  that  I  enjoyed  the  year 
of  freshman  chemistry  ...  It  Is  an  under- 
statement .  .  .  how  much  I  appreciated  .  .  . 
how  much  happiness  .  .  .  from  b<;lng  exposed 
to  the  material  and  thought  .  .  I  was  not  a 
good  student,  the  "B"  I  received  was  gotten 
with  considerable  effort.  But  my  dlfflciUty 
and  satisfaction  was  In  mastering  the  me- 
chanics of  things  like  equilibrium  constant, 
and  not  its  role  In  human  achievement  and 
Its  value  to  humanity." 

And  another: 

"Enthusiasm  for  life — and  close  contact — 
this  Is  what  you  showed  us  along  with  the 
capacity  to  laugh.  The  world  needs  more 
of  It." 

One  of  his  1943  classes,  a  special  group  of 
cnlist.ed  servicemen  who  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  Princeton  from  Yale,  Inscribed  their 
own  verse  to  Alyea: 

"So  before  we  leave  this  noble  Institution 

We  all  thank  you  again— and  want  to  hall: 

■We  win  celebrate  the  day  of  revolution 

When  Alyea  Is  teaching  up  at  Yale." 

Princeton's  turn  with  Alyea  Is  almost  over. 
Retirement,  rest?  Next  year  Alyea  will  be  off 
to  India.  Singapore,  and  Mexico  to  demon- 
strate TOPS.  He'll  retain  h'ls  home  In  Prince- 
ton, commuting  during  the  summer  to  the 
seaside  home  he  designed  and  built  with  his 
own  hands  for  his  wife,  Evelyn,  and  son,  Pred 
(Princeton  '57). 

For  his  final  lecture,  the  students  always 
Invite  their  friends,  and  they  are  crowded 
Into  the  room.  He  packs  all  the  noise,  color 
and  chemistry  of  the  entire  course  Into  the 
last  hour.  Long  strings  of  chemical  serpents 
burst  Into  flame  and  die  quickly,  writhing 
on  the  table  top  In  ashen  form.  He  blows  up 
area  cr  active  mass  Increases  rate  of  reaction, 
the  san.c  principle  behind  flour  mill  and  coal 
mine  explosions. 

A  hydrogen  ballon  drifts  near  Alyea's  head. 
He  flres  at  it  with  a  Bunsen  burner,  and  the 
balloon  bursts  Into  flame:  at  the  same  In- 
stant, in  the  darkened  auditorium,  a  movie 
of  the  exploding  von  Hl::denburg  Zoppelln. 
forming  40  tons  of  water,  flashes  on  the 
screen  behind  him.  He  explodes  a  pop-bottle 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  "remember  I  warned 
jou  It  was  a  'pop'  bottle"'"  And  finally  he 
performs  the  "'Old  Nassau  Reaction"  dis- 
covered jointly  by  Alyea  and  one  of  his  non- 
science  students  years  ago.  Solution  A  con- 
tains I5g  potassium  lodate  per  liter;  solu- 
tion B  ,^ntalns  15g  sodium  bisulfite  -  ic 
of  starch  per  liter;  solution  C  contains  3g 
mercuric  chloride  per  liter  As  he  begia.s  to 
sing  "The  Orange  and  the  Black."'  he  ml<es 
equal  volumes  of  B+C-(-A  In  that  order.  The 
solution  remains  colorless  until  1  e  reaches 
the   refrain.   '"While   the  Tl-ger   stands  de- 


fender of  the  Orange  and  the  Black.  At  the 
word,  "orange,"  the  clear  solution  suddenly 
turns  Into  a  brilliant  orange  mercuric  Iodide; 
as  he  then  stretches  Caruso-llke  and  sings 
"black"  the  orange  solution — right  on  cue — 
flashes  Into  starch-lodlne,  a  solid  black. 


SENATOR  ERNEST  F.  HOLLINGS— 
HERO  OF  THE  WEST  FRONT 

Mi-.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  ■when 
the  Senate  acted  yesterday  to  approve 
the  conference  report  on  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Act,  it  also 
granted  the  Capitol  Building  an  impor- 
tant new  respite  in  the  long  struggle  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  the  west  front. 
As  one  who  has  long  and  consistently 
opposed  extension  of  the  west  front  as 
an  unwise  and  uneconomic  attempt  to 
tamper  with  the  Nation's  best  known 
monument,  I  am  delighted  that  the  bill 
now  cleared  for  the  President's  signature 
contains  a  firm  prohibition  on  any  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  extension  of  the 
west  front  xmtil  such  funds  have  been 
specifically  authorized  by  Congress.  In 
this  way,  as  is  entirely  proper  when  such 
an  important  issue  is  involved,  the  full 
Congress  will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
decide  the  question. 

The  outcome  of  this  step  in  the  present 
controversy  is  now  well  known,  and  it  is 
the  pui"pose  of  these  remarks  to  praise 
the  man  who  did  so  much  to  make  it  pos- 
sible— the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  Senator  Ernest  F. 
HoLLiNGs.  Without  his  dedicated  effort  at 
every  step  of  this  legislation,  the  west 
front  could  not  have  been  saved.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  fme  achievement,  and 
all  of  us  who  love  the  Capitol  are  in  his 
debt. 

The  beginning  of  this  chapter  of  the 
controversy  goes  back  nearly  3  years, 
to  the  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  vear 
1970. 

In  that  bill,  the  Senate-House  con- 
ference committee  reported  a  provision, 
which  was  enacted  into  law.  appropriat- 
ing $2,275,000  for  the  west  front,  of  which 
$250,000  was  to  be  used  for  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  restoring  it. 

The  remainder  was  to  be  used  for  ex- 
tension of  the  west  front,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Commission  for  Extension  of 
the  U.S.  Capitol,  an  ad  hoc  group  con- 
sisting of  congressional  leaders,  the 
Vice  President,  and  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol.  The  act  specified,  however,  that 
if  certain  criteria  for  restoration  were 
met  in  the  feasibility  study,  the  west 
front  was  to  be  restored,  rather  than 
extended. 

In  1971,  a  report  by  a  distinguished 
New  York  engineering  firm  indicated 
that  restoration  was  feasible  under  the 
specified  criteria.  Fourteen  months  later, 
however,  in  early  1972,  the  Commission 
met  again,  decided  that  the  criteria  had 
not  been  met  after  all,  and  concluded 
that  extension  of  the  west  front  should 
proceed. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Senator  Hol- 
LiNGs,  a,s  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  began  to  make  his  series 
of  immensely  important  contributions  to 
the  i-ssue.  At  his  insistence,  language  was 
included  in  the  subcommittee  version  of 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations 
bill,  providing  that  no  funds  could  be 


used  for  the  preparation  of  final  plans 
for.  or  the  begining  of  actual  work  on,  the 
extension  of  the  west  front,  without  the 
specific  approval  of  Congress.  The 
amendment  was  reported  favorably  by 
the  full  committee  on  March  24.  and  on 
March  28,  the  Senate  accepted  the  lan- 
guage on  an  important  rollcall  vote. 

The  version  of  the  bill  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  no  com- 
panion lang'uage,  however,  and  in  confer- 
ence, the  funds  for  the  west  front  became 
the  most  controversial  issue.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  all  but  two  Members  of  the 
House  delegation  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee were  adamantly  opposed  to  the 
Senate  provision,  and  favored  extension 
of  the  west  front.  The  conferees  discussed 
a  number  of  possible  compromises,  but 
none  was  acceptable  to  both  sides. 
Finally,  after  a  series  of  standoffs  in 
separate  meetings  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee, it  was  clear  that  the  views  of  the 
Senate  and  House  conferees  could  not  be 
reconciled,  and  the  west  front  provision 
was  reported  out  of  conference  in  dis- 
agreement. Last  Wednesday,  June  28.  the 
full  Hou."=e  voted  to  accept  the  Senate 
position,  thanks  to  the  leadership  of  Con- 
gressman Samuel  Stratton  of  New  York, 
who  had  worked  closely  with  Senator 
HoLLiNGS  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  in  developing  the  issue. 

And  so.  when  the  conference  report 
returned  to  the  Senate,  the  final  resolu- 
tion of  the  issue  was  a  foresione  conclu- 
sion. The  House  had  already  \indicated 
the  position  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Rol- 
lings language  was  accepted  by  voice  vote. 
thus  clearing  the  act  for  the  White 
House.  Tlie  west  front  was  saved,  at  least 
for  now,  and  Senator  Hollings  had 
earned  a  brilliant  legislative  victory 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  IVL^RVIN 
KASTENBAUM 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  CooKt ,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  RECORn  a 
statement  by  him  and  an  insertion  re- 
lating to  an  address  delivered  by  Dr 
Marvin  Kastenbaum  to  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Coroners  and  Med- 
ical Examiners. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  of  Sen.^tor  Cook 

This  past  week  LotilsvUle,  Kentucky,  was 
host  to  the  annual  International  A.ssociation 
of  Coroners  and  Medical  Examiners.  Dele- 
gates attending  the  Seminar  came  from  all 
sections  of  the  United   States   and   Canada. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  Seminar  was 
a  speech  delivered  on  Tuesday  by  Dr  Mar- 
vin Kastenbaum.  Director  of  Statistics,  for 
the  Tobacco  Institute,  Washington,  D.C.  Dr. 
Kastenbaum  discussed  the  validity  of  sta- 
tistics employed  by  health  agencies  In  pro- 
pounding the  relationship  of  smoking  to 
health: 

[From  the  Journal-Courier,  June  28, 1972] 

Cancer  Data  Qtt:stioned     Ti^p\rcrt  OFFiriAi, 

AssAn-s  Antismoking  Statistics 

An  official  of  a  tobacco  trade  group  criti- 
cized statistics  used  to  indicate  hlph  Inci- 
dence of  cancer  among  smolurs  and  told  : 
seminar  of  crrmers  ,incl  medical  oxamir^erL 
In  Louisville  yesterday  that  part  of  the  prob- 
lem Is  incorrect  diagnosis  of  cause  of  death. 
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Dr  Marvin  A.  Kastenbaum  of  Washington, 
DC  said  recent  studies  show  that  when 
confirmation  of  the  diagnosis  of  the  cause  of 
death  is  made  by  autopsy,  less  than  half  of 
lung-cancer  diagnoses,  for  Instance,  are  cor- 
rect 

That  Is  In  contrast  with  diagnosis  In  other 
Internal  cancers,  in  which  the  accuracy  is 
between  85  and  100  per  cent,  he  said. 

Less  than  10  per  cent  of  all  deaths  In  the 
United  States  are  subject  to  autopsy,  he  said. 

Kastenbaum,  director  of  statistics  for  the 
Tobacco  Institute,  spoke  at  the  annual  In- 
ternational Association  of  Coroners  and  Med- 
ical Examiners  Seminar  being  held  through 
Fridav  at  Executive  Inn. 

In  criticizing  statistics  showing  high  In- 
cidence of  lung  cancer  among  tobacco  smok- 
ers, Kastenbaum  said  the  federal  government 
relies  en  reports  "which  are  based  on  data 
collected  by  private  agencies." 

••Generally,"  he  said,  "these  data  are  not 
scrutinized  by  responsible  scientists  In  gov- 
ernment, nor  are  they  always  available  for 
scrutiny  by  independent  agencies.  When  gov- 
ernment policy  Is  based  on  a  limited  analysis 
of  such  studies,  serious  questions  can  and 
should  be  raised." 

The  Tobacco  Institute  Is  a  trade  organiza- 
tion made  up  of  some  of  the  leading  tobacco 
companies. 

Some  100  coroners  and  medical  examiners 
from  all  sections  of  the  United  States.  Canada 
and   Alaska   are   attending  the  seminar. 

Such  problems  as  handling  mass  homicides, 
uivo'r.  ement  of  drugs  in  fatal  traffic  accidents 
and  the  use  of  firearms  will  be  discussed 
by  speakers  during  today's  sessions. 

LtJNG  Cancer:    An   Examination   of   Some 
■Vital   Statistics 

(By  Marvin  A.  Kastenbaum,  the  Tobacco 
Institute,  Inc.) 
introduction 

It's  a  privilege  to  participate  in  this  annual 
seminar  of  tne  International  Association  of 
Coroners  and  Medlca!  Examiners,  and  I  wish 
to  thank  Dr.  Petty  for  inviting  me.  I  must 
hasten  to  admit,  however,  that  I  feel  like  a 
fish  out  of  water— a  statistician  among  medi- 
cal practitioners  and  a  Ph.  D.  among  so  many 
doctors  of  medicine.  Until  recently,  my  ut- 
terances on  scientific  matters  were  confined 
to  meetmgs  of  members  of  my  own  profes- 
sion. Although  the  presence  of  many  col- 
leagues and  friends  at  such  meetings  pro- 
vided me  with  some  degree  of  comfort.  I 
could  not  hope  to  overwhelm  them  with  pro- 
fessional jargon  or  complex  theories.  Never- 
theless. I  did  not  come  here  to  bore  you 
with  statistical  terminology  that  you  might 
not  comprehend,  nor  with  concepts  that  you 
may  not  follow.  I  hope,  instead,  to  be  as  sim- 
ple" and  as  straightforward  as,  possible.  And 
with  this  In  mind.  I  have  chosen  not  to 
speak  on  the  general  subject  of  smoking  and 
health,  but  rather  on  the  results  of  my  ex- 
amination of  some  of  the  vital  statistics  re- 
lating to  lung  cancer. 

Evidence  on  the  subject  of  lung  cancer  Is 
documented  In  a  massive  bibliography  begin- 
ning with  the  first  reported  case  of  the 
disease  in  1810  (2>.  Very  little  of  this  mate- 
rial has  appeared  In  the  journals  of  my  pro- 
fession. Therefore,  any  statistician  Interested 
In  examining  the  evidence  may  opt  to  read 
either  the  succinct  reviews  that  appear  In 
medical  texts  or  the  condensed  summaries 
that  precede  or  follow  the  papers  In  medical 
journals.  This  course  of  action  may  be  ade- 
quate for  the  formulation  of  an  opinion  or 
the  reaffirmation  of  a  belief.  However,  It 
falls  short  of  the  reqiUrementa  for  a  serious 
evaluation  of  statistical  evidence.  A  study  of 
statistical  evidence  where  Important  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  requires  the  complete 
reworking  of  the  available  data.  Such  was 
precisely  the  course  taken  by  the  16th  and 
17th  century  astronomers  Copernicus,  Kepx- 
ler  and  GallUeo,  who  dared  to  question  the 
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three  mlllenla  of  documented  evidence  and 
entrenched  beliefs  concerning  the  structure 
and  dynamics  of  our  solar  system. 

My  reference  to  an  analogous  situation  In 
the  field  of  astronomy  Is  Intentional  for  at 
least  two  reasons.  First,  like  many  others 
who  choose  to  espouse  unpopular  causes,  I 
have  often  been  referred  to  as  a  member  of 
the  flat -earth  society.  Second,  and  more  Im- 
portant, Is  that  lung  cancer  evidence  based 
on  epidemiological  studies  is  very  much  like 
evidence  gathered  In  astronomy,  In  the  sense 
that,  in  general,  the  data  are  collected  by  ob- 
servation and  not  by  experimentation. 

Successes  In  astronomy  have  resulted  from 
careful  observation  and  reobservation  of  the 
same  phenomena,  and  from  analysis  and  re- 
analvsis  of  the  same  data.  Unfortunately, 
the  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  new  science 
of  epidemiology. 

The  studies  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
statistical  evidence  concerning  lung  cancer 
are  epidemiological  in  nature.  They  are  prin- 
cipally retrospective  and  prospective  studies     Sr  an  artifact.  Like  Dorm  31) ,  Goven  32) ,  GU- 


that  the  percent  of  all  deaths  due  to  lung 
cancer  has  approximately  reached  the  same 
level  as  the  percent  of  all  cancer  deaths  in 
1900:  (that  Is,  somewhere  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  3  to  3I2  percent) .  The  absolute  num- 
ber of  lung  cancer  deaths  In  the  United 
States  during  the  past  two  decades  appears 
to  be  increasing  at  a  rate  greater  than  the 
increase  In  population  during  that  period  of 
time. 

Another  way  of  examining  the  problem  Is 
In  terms  of  death  rates  per  100.000  live  pop- 
ulation. Table.'i  2  and  3  represent  data  from 
a  recent  monograph  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  and  show  the  change  i;i  these  rates 
by  sex  and  by  race. 

DIAGNOSTIC    ACCI.Tl.\CY 

A  number  of  medical  investigators  have 
questioned  the  accuracy  of  the  data  in  Ta- 
bles 1,  2,  and  3.  Among  these,  Rosenblatt  ( 30 ) , 
in  1969,  presents  some  compelling  arguments 
which  lead  him  to  wonder  whether  the  ap- 
parent increase  In  lung  cancer  is  an  epidemic 


done  during  the  past  two  decades  on  se 
lected  groups  of  human  beings.  In  some  In- 
stances thev  have  benefitted  from  the  par- 
lictipatlon  of  such  outstanding  blometriclans 
as  Bradford  Hill  (3,4.5.6)  Harold  Dorn,  i7.8. 
9,10,11)  Irwin  Bross  (12,13)  and  Jerome 
Cornfield,  (14.15)  each  of  whom  contributed 
manv  original  analytic  and  Interpretive  tech- 
niques. Nevertheless  the  results  of  all  of 
these  studies  have  been  critically  reviewed 
by  manv  equallv  competent  statisticians  such 
as  Sir  Ronald  Fisher  (16,17,18,19,20).  Joseph 
Berkson  (21,22.23),  Jerzy  Neyman  (24).  Leo 
Katz  (25,26),  and  K.  Alexander  Brownlee 
(27).  In  general,  their  criticism  has  had  lit- 
tle to  do  with  the  statistical  analyses,  but 
rather  with  the  foundations  of  statistical  In- 
ference upon  which  the  structure  of  my  pro- 
fession rests.  These  critics  did  not  attack  the 
evidence  because  It  was  merely  statistical.  As 
statisticians — how  could  they?  They  were 
rather  concerned  with  how  the  studies  had 
been  carried  out.  and  how  the  reasoning 
process  had  been  applied  to  the  data  In  ar- 
riving at  the  stated  conclusions.  'What  they 
found  in  the  place  of  representative  sam- 
pling, randomization,  replication,  and  con- 
trol was  selection-bias,  confounding,  incom- 
plete reporting  and  extrapolation.  It  would 
be  presumptuous  of  me  to  attempt  to  cover 
the  same  ground  as  such  outstanding  men  as 
Sir  Ronald  Fisher.  For  those  of  you  who  are 
Interested,  I  have  provided  a  bibliography  of 
some  of  their  papers.  Instead  I  will  discuss 
the  nature  of  statistical  evidence  in  the 
study  of  lung  cancer  as  I  see  it  from  the 
reading  I  have  done  in  recent  medical,  epi- 
demiological, and  statistical  literature. 

VITAL    STATISTICS 

In  1900  only  3.7 ^c  (28)  of  the  deaths  in 
the  United  States  were  attributed  to  cancer. 
Bv  1968,  318,547  deaths  attributed  to  can- 
cer accounted  for  16.5 ^c  (29)  of  all  deaths 
in  the  United  States.  It  Is  understandable 
therefore  that  the  Federal  Government  ap- 
proved this  year  a  sum  of  over  14  billion 
dollars  for  the  study  of  this  disease.  The 
rise  in  the  proportion  of  deaths  due  to  can- 
cer over  the  past  70  years  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  many  factors,  such  as  the  reduction 
in  Infectious  diseases,  the  reduction  of  In- 
fant and  maternal  death,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  medications  such  as  antibiotics  and 
other  drugs,  all  of  which  have  had  the  net 
effect  of  Increasing  longevity  among  all  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States.  Though  many 
forms  of  cancer  have  decreased  in  preva- 
lence during  the  past  40  years,  vital  statis- 
ticians have  r.cted,  a:;d  have  been  concerned 
with  the  apparent  dramatic  Increase  of  lung 
cancer,  especially  among  male  residents  of 
thi.'i  country. 

Tlie  data  presented  In  Table  1  give  some 
indication  of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
apparent  increase  in  lung  cancer  during  the 
past  20  years.  These  figures  would  indicate 


llam(33).  and  Mllmore(34)  before  him,  he 
points  to  the  progressive  decline  in  the  rate 
of  Increase  of  this  disease,  and  shows  it  to  be 
paradoxically  concurrent  with  the  growth  of 
more  accurate  diagnostic  procedures.  Con- 
cerning this,  Rosenblatt (30)   says: 

"The  progressive  decline  in  the  rate  of  in- 
crease suggests  that  the  Image  of  a  lung 
cancer  epidemic  is  an  llluEion.  The  rise  from 
less  than  3000  lung  cancer  deaths  in  1930  to 
almost  50.000  in  1965  seems  to  be  irrefutable 
proof  of  an  absolute  Increase.  However.  If  the 
rise  is  studied  by  lustrums,  there  emerges  a 
pattern  indicating  that  the  increase  was  not 
real,  but  the  effect  of  improved  diagnostic 
facilities.  Whereas  lung  cancer  deaths  in  the 
United  States  increased  almost  80  percent 
between  1930  and  1935.  the  increase  was  less 
than  35  percent  between  1960  and  1965." 

More  recently,  in  two  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject, Rosenblatt  (35.  36 1  presents  data  show- 
ing an  important  disparity  between  clinical 
and  autopsy  certifications.  His  data  suggests 
that  when  confirmation  is  made  possible  by 
autopsy,  fewer  than  50 ';c  of  lung  cancer  di- 
agnoses are  correct,  whereas  with  other  In- 
ternal carcinomas,  the  accuracy  is  between 
85 '7  and  100 '"c  These  studies  demonstrate 
the  importance  of  autopsy  in  evaluating  the 
true  prevalence  of  lung  cancer,  "becavise  the 
ready  simulation  of  this  disease  by  meta- 
stases from  other  internal  sites  suggests  that 
an  alleged  increase,  based  solely  on  clinlca! 
observations,  may  be  more  a  reflection  of 
diagnostic  Interest  than  of  diagnostic  accu- 
racy." 

The  seriousness  of  the  problem  of  incorrect 
diagnoses  is  amplified  by  the  fact  that  per- 
haps fewer  than  10'"c  (37)  of  all  deaths  in  this 
country  are  subject  to  autopsy.  As  late  as 
1970.  in  an  article  in  J.A.M.A.,  Arthaud(38) 
laments  on  the  absence  of  "any  figures  re- 
garding the  percentage  of  autopsies  on  all 
deaths  in  the  United  Slates.  "The  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics  does  not  collect 
this  material." 

In  1955,  Gilliam  (39)  calctilated  that  If 
only  2  percent  of  the  deaths  In  1914  ascrlbei,- 
to  non-cancerous  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
system  had  indeed  been  due  to  cancer  of 
the  lung,  the  increase  in  incidence  of  cancer 
of  the  lung  between  1914  and  1955  would 
have  been  fourfold  Instead  of  the  claimed 
26-fold  He  goes  on  to  state  that  if  the  di- 
agnostic error  were  10  percent  in  1914  and 
gradually  diminished  to  2'-^  In  1950.  as 
medical  care  became  increasingly  available 
and  diagnostic  capabilities  Improved  there 
would  be  only  a  twofold  Increase  in  Inci- 
dence There  is.  of  course,  no  way  of  knowing 
what  the  error  in  diagnosis  has  been  over 
the  years,  but  the  contention  that  errors  in 
diagnosis  a::d  reporting  were  large  three  to 
Ave  decades  ago  Is  hardly  assailable.  GU  I'm 
concludes  that  although  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  true  Increase  in  the  incidence 
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of  carcinoma  of  the  lung,  the  magnitude  of 
the  Increase  Is  nowhere  near  as  great  as  re- 
corded mortality  suggests. 

DEMOGRAPHIC    FACTORS 

Let  us  now  set  aside  the  questions  which 
I  have  Just  raised  concerning  Inaccuracies 
and  paradoxes,  and  go  on  to  examine  some 
other  factors  which  deserve  the  scrutiny  of 
serious  Investigators  of  the  statistical  evi- 
dence of  lung  cancer.  These  Include  not  only 
such  demographic  considerations  as  sex. 
race.  age.  geography,  and  occupation,  but 
also  some  alternative  approaches  to  the 
problem  suggested  by  laboratory  experi- 
mentation and  clinical  observation. 

In  a  recent  paper  in  the  British  Journal  of 
Diseases  of  the  Chest.  Blecher  l40i  discusses 
the  worldwide  sex  differences  In  the  death 
rate  from  lung  cancer  Among  his  findings, 
the  following  are  worth  noting  at  this  point: 

1.  The  male  to  female  sex  ratio  of  Inci- 
dence of  lung  cancer  varies  widely  In  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  ranging  from 
13  5:1   In  Holland  to  11  in  Nigeria. 

2.  On  the  basis  of  lung  cancer  sex  ratio. 
the  world  can  be  divided  Into  two  groups: 
Europeans  and  people  elsewhere  In  the  world 
of  predominantly  eiiropean  origin,  and  non- 
Europeans. 

3.  The  variation  In  the  male  to  female 
ratio  is  due  to  different  incidences  among 
men  It  is  not  due  to  the  different  age  struc- 
ture of  the  different  populations. 

4.  The  differences  in  sex  ratio  tend  to  fol- 
low the  pattern  of  that  of  the  ethnic  group 
in  peoples  living  in  the  same  country. 

5.  The  data  suggests  a  genetic  factor  In 
the  aetiology  of  lung  cancer 

Speaking  on  the  same  subject  at  a  meeting 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  ;:i  March 
1972.  Schneiderman  i41)  conjectured  about 
the  trends  In  lung  cancer  In  the  United 
States.  He  indicated  that  the  male  to  female 
sex  ratio  In  this  country,  which  had  been 
at  a  level  of  6  1  for  many  years,  was  showing 
signs  of  narrowing.  That  is.  while  the  death 
rate  among  males  has  been  Increasing  at  a 
decreasing  rate,  the  death  rate  among  females 
Is  Increasing  at  an  increasing  rate.  The  most 
recent  data  published  by  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  on  this  subject  are  presented  in 
Tables  2  and  3  Columns  3  and  6  in  these 
tables  are  my  simple  calculations  of  the  male 
to  female  ratios.  The  data  in  Tables  2  and  3 
represent  information  gathered  in  the  United 
States  through  1967.  More  recent  information 
Is  not  available  In  any  government  publica- 
tions. 

Any  discussion  of  alleged  trends  In  sex 
ratio  since  1967  must  account  for  the  change 
In  the  ICD  (International  Classification  of 
Disease)  code  which  took  effect  :n  1968.  For 
an  indication  of  the  possible  effect  of  such  a 
change  in  definition.  I  refer  you  again  to  the 
data  in  Table  1.  What  had  been  classified  as 
ICD  162  and  163  until  1968,  was  renamed  ICD 
162  in  1968.  The  net  result  was  to  obliterate 
the  obviously  different  trends  in  these  class- 
ifications which  can  be  observed  In  the  data 
of  the  early  1960's.  An  unusually  large  In- 
crease in  female  deaths  due  to  lung  cancer 
Is  also  apparent  in  the  1968  data.  This  may 
be.  in  part,  an  artifact  created  by  the  change 
in  the  ICD  coding  system  I  therefore  de- 
cided not  to  use  the  provisional  1968  data 
in  examining  the  trends  In  sex  ratio  in  the 
United  States.  From  the  earlier  data  I  find 
little  to  Justify  any  more  than  a  week  con- 
jecture concerning  the  alleged  changes  in  sex 
ratio  with  time 

Changes  in  death  rates  for  lung  cancer  by 
age  are  given  in  Figure  1  which  accompanies 
Table  4  The  rates  for  males  show  a  dramatic 
Increase  at  about  age  45  with  a  peak  at  age 
65.  and  a  decline  thereafter.  Female  death 
rates  from  this  disease  appear  to  Increase 
progressively  with  age.  Figure  1  is  pre.sented 
with  Table  4  to  Illustrate  how  the  phenom- 
enon of  an  aging  population  mav  Influence 
vhe  death  rates  from  specific  diseases.   For 


e.xample.  fewer  than  2  out  of  3  whlt«  males 
born  in  1900-1902  would  be  expected  to  have 
lived  long  enough  to  be  subjected  to  a  high 
risk  of  iimg  cancer.  This  compares  with  more 
than  4  out  of  5  while  males  born  In  1929-1931. 
Variation  in  death  rates  by  geographical 
location  In  the  United  States  is  best  por- 
trayed In  Tables  5  and  6.  These  rates  repre- 
sent some  sort  of  averaging  over  the  eighteen 
year  period  from  1950-1967.  Although  the 
author  of  the  NCI  report  (42)  from  which 
these  data  are  excerpted,  does  not  describe 
the  methods  he  used  In  arriving  at  these 
rates,  the  variation  in  the  numbers  tends  to 
reflect  some  of  the  differences  in  reporting 
systems  of  the  various  states.  For  example. 
Nebraska  has  the  lowest  death  rate  for  ICD 
163,  and  one  of  the  highest  for  ICD  162.  In 
fact,  in  Nebraska,  non-white  males  show  the 
highest  death  rate  from  this  disease  of  all 
the  states  for  both  sexes  and  both  racial 
groups.  I  believe  that  we  must  ask  ourselves 
if  this  is  fact  or  artifact. 

Differences  In  reporting  systems  through- 
out the  world  may  play  a  great  role  In  the 
variation  of  death  rates  from  country  to 
country.  Table  7  represent*  some  of  the  most 
recent  international  data  on  lung  cancer 
available  in  literature.  The  table  is  part  of 
a  Japanese  study  (43)  published  In  1969.  The 
death  rate  for  males  is  highest  In  Scotland 
(75.55  per  100.000),  and  the  male  to  female 
ratios  vary  from  16.11  in  Finland  to  2.91  In 
Chile.  It  has  been  suggested  that  death  rates 
from  this  disease  are  related  to  degree  of 
industrialization.  Such  a  conjecture  deserves 
our  attention.  However.  Its  verification  will 
depend  a  great  deal  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
data  and  consistency  with  which  It  Is  re- 
ported. 

The  general  effect  of  Industrialization  on 
the  prevalence  of  lung  cancer  may  be  exam- 
ined best  in  terms  of  the  more  specific 
occupations  that  have  been  observed  to  be 
associated  with  this  disease.  These  Include 
studies  over  the  past  one  hundred  years  of 
pitchblende  and  uranium  miners,  and  more 
recent  studies  of  employees  in  the  asbestos 
Industry. 

One  history  (44)  of  lung  cancer  In  the  19th 
century  reports  the  following: 

•An  Important  contribution  to  industrial 
medicine  was  made  in  1878-1879  by  Hesse  and 
Hartlng  as  a  result  of  their  knowledge  of  lung 
cancer.  For  centuries  the  workers  In  the 
Schneeberg  mines  in  Saxony  had  been  sub- 
ject to  a  fatal  chronic  pulmonary  disorder. 
•  .  .  The  illness  had  been  diagnosed  as  "Bron- 
chlalkatarrh'  and  accepted  as  an  endemic  oc- 
cupational hazard  of  the  mountain  region. 
Hesse  and  Hartlng  noted  that  the  physical 
findings  .  .  .  were  compatible  with  the  diag- 
nosis of  pulmonary  neoplasm.  Studies  by 
later  investigators  revealed  that  the  most 
probable  cause  was  exposure  to  Ionizing  radi- 
ation, which  was  abundantlv  present  In  the 
mines.  It  Is  of  Interest  that  the  original 
necropsy  diagnosis  was  lymphosarcoma,  but 
pathologists  of  a  later  era  identified  the 
"Bergkrankhelf  as  bronchogenic  carcinoma." 
The  results  of  a  more  recent  study  of  urani- 
um miners  In  this  country  appear  in  a  mono- 
graph (45)  published  last  year  bv  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  This  study  found  that 
epidemiological  evidence,  supported  by  path- 
ologic observations,  has  left  little  doubt  that 
radiation  is  a  major  causal  factor  In  the  ex- 
cess of  lung  cancer  among  uranium  miners 
as  a  group 

Results  of  studies  of  asbestos  workers  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  led  Melamed  (46)  to  con- 
clude in  1968  that  asbestos  exposure  is  capa- 
ble of  Inducing  lung  cancer,  and  "that  the 
latent  period  from  first  exposure  is  usually 
twenty  years  or  more." 

EXPERIMENTAL    EVIDENCE 

The  prevalence  of  lung  cancer  among  em- 
ployees of  certain  industries  has  given  rise 
to  the  suggestion  that  many  factors  In  our 
environment  may  be  responsible  for  the  ap- 


parent proliferation  of  this  disease.  One 
study  (47)  within  the  past  ten  years  has 
even  pointed  to  the  appearance  of  lung  can- 
cer  among  certain  animals  In  urban  zoos. 
The  increased  frequency  of  lung  cancer 
among  these  animals  could  not  be  attributed 
to  advanced  age.  However  the  authors  did 
suggest  that  attention  should  be  focused  on 
the  possibility  of  Increasing  amounts  of  car- 
cinogens in  the  atmosphere. 

Laboratory  experiments  with  animals  have 
resulted  in  varying  degrees  of  success  in  in- 
ducing lung  cancer  by  inhalation  and  im- 
plantation of  chemical  carcinogens.  What  la 
more  fascinating,  however,  are  some  of  the 
recent  experiments  Indicating  that  lung 
cancer  can  be  induced  by  Ingestion.  Lijinsky 
(48)  reported  last  year  that  certain  rutrosa- 
mlnes  administered  in  the  drinking  water 
of  rats  gave  rise  to  squamous  cell  carcinoma 
of  the  lung,  the  same  tumor  which  has  been 
observed  to  occur  in  man.  That  the  route 
to  the  lung  should  be  via  the  stomach  rather 
than  the  trachea  is  indeed  a  tantalizing  con- 
cept to  contemplate  and  to  study. 

The  importance  of  this  line  of  investiea- 
tion  is  enhanced  by  two  studies  (49.  50)  also 
reported  in  the  medical  literature  last  year. 
In  these  studies,  patients  with  asthma  were 
subjected  to  aerosols  of  radioactively  tagged 
pollen  particles.  95':^  of  this  Inhaled  mate- 
rial was  deposited  in  the  stomach,  and  none 
was  found  in  the  lungs.  This  led  the  inves- 
tigators to  conjecture  that  the  reaction  to 
pollen  is  via  the  blood  stream  from  the 
stomach  rather  than  by  direct  contact  with 
the  Imlngs  of  the  nose,  mouth,  and  throat. 
Studies  of  the  influence  of  infection  and 
the  Ingestion  of  nltrosamlnes  on  the  Induc- 
tion of  lung  cancer  are  being  carried  out  at 
present  by  Nettesheim  and  Lijinsky  (51)  at 
the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory!  The  im- 
portance of  ingeetion  as  a  factor  was  further 
emphasized  by  Lijinsky  (48)  In  the  follow- 
ing remarks: 

"A  source  of  amines  of  great  concern  to 
me  Is  the  large  number  of  drugs  that  have 
been  Introduced  In  the  past  few  decades. 
Several  hundred  drugs,  some  of  which  are 
in  common  use.  are  secondary  or  tertiary 
amines,  and  an  examination  of  the  struc- 
tures of  these  indicates  that  they  would 
nltrosate  readily  In  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  stomach  and  give  rise  to  nltrosamlnes; 
some  of  those  that  would  be  produced  have 
been  shown  to  be  carcinogenic.  A  most  seri- 
ous aspect  of  this  is  that  many  of  the  drugs 
of  this  type  are  tranquilizers,  antihistamines. 
appetite  control  agents  and  vermicides,  types 
of  drugs  that  are  taken  by  people  In  quite 
large  doses  for  long  periods." 

EMOTIONALISM.    EXTRAPOLATION,    AND 
EXAGGERATION 

A  Study  of  all  the  material,  which  I  have 
conveyed  to  you.  has  led  me  to  concUide 
that  because  of  their  very  nature,  epidemi- 
ological studies  tend  to  overlook  an  Impor- 
tant principle  in  the  design  of  experiments — 
namely  confounding.  (Confounding  is  a  sta- 
tistical term  used  to  describe  the  inextrica- 
ble mixlng-up  of  factors  or  stimuli,  each  of 
which,  by  itself  or  in  combination,  may  re- 
sult in  the  response  under  investigation.) 

In  most  Instances,  when  Information  con- 
cerning relevant  factors  is  available,  the 
data  are  adjusted  for  these  factors  In  a  way 
that  should  make  objective  experimenters 
and  statisticians  at  least  a  little  skeptical.  In 
some  Instances,  many  Important  factors  are 
unknown  or  simply  ignored.  All  of  this  makes 
It  dlfBcult  for  me  to  understand  how.  in  the 
presence  of  such  Inaccuracies  and  short- 
comings. I,  as  a  statistician,  can  be  expected 
to  draw  the  "valid  abstract  pictures."  neces- 
sary "to  retain  in  view  only  those  features  of 
the  case  which  can  be  dealt  with  by  statisti- 
cal methods"  ( 1)  ■^ 

For  the  past  two  years  I  have  been  trying  to 
do  this  with  the  epidemiological  data  that 
purport  to  demonstrate  a  causal  relationship 
between  tobacco  smoking  and  lung  cancer. 
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Perhaps  as  an  employee  of  the  tobacco  indus- 
try. I  should  not  be  examining  such  data.  I 
am  told  that  it  is  dlflScult  for  me  to  look  at 
the  problem  objectively.  Many  of  you.  I'm 
sure,  have  also  heard  allusions  to  the  notion 
that  objective  research  can  be  done  only  by 
those  who  have  no  vested  Interest  In  the  sub- 
ject matter.  I  think  we  must  all  agree  that 
this  is  poppycock.  Who  among  us  does  not 
have  some  vested  Interest  In  the  work  he 
does?  And  who  among  us  would  candidly  say 
that  he  Is  not  Interested  in  the  general  health 
and  well-being  of  humanity? 

I  continually  meet  people  who  are  shocked 
when  they  discover  whom  I  work  for.  To  them 
and  to  those  of  you  who  may  have  some 
doubts  I  can  say.  without  hesitation,  that  I 
am  interested  in  the  general  health  and  wel- 
fare of  mankind,  I  know  that  tobacco  prod- 
ucts satisfy  the  human  needs  of  millions  of 
people.  But  I  also  know  that  there  are  those 
people  who  shouldn't  be  smoking.  Just  as 
there  are  people  who  shouldn't  be  drinking 
coffee  or  liquor,  or  eating  certain  foods.  I 
finrUv  believe  that  the  tobacco  industry  and 
the  medical  profession  must  continue  to  do 
the  research  necessary  to  identify  this  group 
of  people. 

Such  statements  should  be  equally  credi- 
ble whether  they  emanate  from  a  university, 
or  an  industry,  or  a  government  agency.  Yet, 
as  we  all  know,  the  credibility  of  government 
agencies  is  sometimes  also  seriously  ques- 
tioned. Even  the  National  Cancer  Institute  Is 
not  Immune  to  Innuendo.  Recent  articles  In 
Science  (52.  53)  have  referred  to  this  agency's 
"history  of  vlndlctiveness."  and  to  the  al- 
leged "railroading  tactics"  of  Its  recently 
transferred  past  director.  Are  we  to  throw  out 
the  baby  with  the  bath  water  because  of  such 
statements?  I  hope  not.  As  a  statistician,  I 
am  more  concerned  wlh  the  abuse  of  official 
statistics,  and  the  effect  of  this  abuse  on  all 
aspects  of  our  lives.  One  such  abuse  is  the 
overzealous  reporting  of  health  statistics.  On 
the  dangers  Inherent  in  such  practices,  an 
eminent  statistician  (20)  cautioned  many 
years  ago  that  while  the  apparent  increase 
of  lung  cancer  In  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land is  frightening,  "it  shouldn't  tje  used  to 
frighten  people." 

The  level  of  exaggeration  and  extrapolation 
is  exemplified  by  the  statement  made  at  the 
White  House  by  Dr.  Frank  J.  Rauscher  upon 
his  appointment  Isist  month  as  new  director 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute.  He  said 
that  "if  the  present  trends  are  allowed  to 
continue,  based  on  the  last  five  to  ten  year 
analysis,  by  the  year  2000  we  will  have  over 
1,5  million  new  cases  of  cancer  in  this  coun- 
try," This  statement  Is  reminiscent  of  an- 
other made  about  the  prevalence  of  lung 
cancer  in  the  United  States  by  the  well- 
known  surgeon  Alton  Ochsner  (54).  In  1970 
Dr,  Ochsner  wrot€: 

"By  projection  of  available  statistics.  It 
was  predicted  that  if  people  continue  to 
smoke  as  they  do  now.  there  will  be  630.000 
deaths  from  cancer  of  the  lung  in  the  year 
2000.  of  which  177,000  could  be  prevented  if 
smoking  were  discontinued  now," 

Apparently,  this  physician  was  so  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  his  statement  that  he 
chose  to  repeat  It  four  years  after  he  had 
first  published  It  In  the  prestigious  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  (55). 

If  we  take  this  statement  at  face  value. 
and  assume  that  very  few  people  begin  smok- 
ing before  age  15,  then  certain  Inferences 
follow  Immediately  from  it: 

1-  If  smoking  were  discontinued  In  1970, 
almost  no  persons  under  45  years  of  age  In 
the  year  2000  will  have  ever  smoked  in  their 
entire  lives.  That  is  to  say.  more  than  70% 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States  In 
the  year  2000  (projected  by  the  U,S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census  to  be  300,000,000)  will  never 
have  smoked, 

2.  No  deaths  from  lung  cancer  among  mem- 
bers of  the  US.  population  under  45  years 


of  age  in  the  year  2000  could  be  attributed 
to  smoking. 

3.  Deaths  from  lung  cancer  among  former 
smokers  in  the  year  2000  could  be  associat«d 
with  smoking  only  by  virtue  of  an  alleged 
risk  they  accumulated  prior  to  1970  (thirty 
years  earlier!). 

4.  In  spite  of  this,  we  are  told  that  if  all 
smoking  wore  discontinued  in  1970.  453,000 
(630,000  minus  177.000)  people  in  the  United 
States  would  die  of  lung  cancer  in  the  year 
2000. 

In  1968,  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  reported  a  total  of  64,400  deaths 
from  lung  cancer  in  the  United  States.  This 
represents  a  crude  death  rate  of  32  2  per  100,- 
000  live  population  in  the  U.S.  in  1968. 

5.  The  startling  result  of  logically  follow- 
ing the  original  statements  Is  that  we  are 
led  to  believe  that  the  crude  death  rate 
from  lung  cancer  in  the  U.S.  in  the  vear  2000 
will  be  453.000  300,000.000  or  151  pe'r  100.000 
live  population  if  all  smoking  were  dis- 
continued in  1970.  This  rate  will  be  over  4'., 
times  the  1968  rate  (151  versus  32.2),  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  70 '"c  of  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion In  the  year  2000  will  never  have  smoked, 
and  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  remaining 
30 '"c  will  not  have  smoked  for  30  years. 

It  Is  fair  to  state  that  these  Inferences 
are  no  more  absurd  than  the  orlg:lnal  state- 
ment. Yet  this  statement  has  appeared  at 
least  twice  in  the  medical  literature  in  the 
past  six  years. 

Extrapolations  such  as  these  are  based  on 
an  accumulation  of  information,  the 
accuracy  and  consistency  of  which  may  be 
questioned  ab  initio.  Yet  members  of"  my 
profession  share  in  the  guilt  of  combining 
and  comparing  statistics  from  different 
studies  without  any  consideration  of  the 
quality  of  the  original  data.  A  recent  paper 
(56 1  in  a  statistical  journal  cautions  about 
the  use  of  one  such  statistic  which  has 
been  proclaimed  widely  by  statisticians  and 
others  as  a  measure  of  "the  association  of 
tobacco  smoking  with  lung  cancer  and  other 
diseases. 

The  overwhelming  "evidence"  which  Is 
brought  to  hear  In  implicating  tobacco 
smoking  as  a  cause  of  many  diseases  includ- 
ing lung  cancer  is  summarized  in  a  report 
which  Is  published  annually  by  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States.  "This  publica- 
tion places  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  what 
purports  to  be  the  "positive  evidence"  and 
tends  to  minimize  or  Ignore  the  type  of  mate- 
rial I  have  presented  to  you  today.  Here,  as 
m  many  other  areas  of  science,  the  federal 
government  relies  on  reports  which  are  based 
on  data  collected  by  private  agencies.  Opin- 
ion polls  and  other  private  surveys  are  good 
examples  of  this.  Generally  these  data  are 
not  scrutinized  by  responsible  scientists  in 
government,  nor  are  they  always  available 
for  scrutin'y  by  indepeniient  agencies.  Or- 
dinarily such  studies  would  stand  or  fall  of 
their  own  weight  In  the  scientific  com- 
munity. However,  when  government  policy 
Is  based  on  a  limited  analysis  of  such  studies, 
very  serious  questions  can  and  should  be 
raised. 

The  following  statement  appears  In  the 
report  of  The  Presidents  Commission  on 
Federal  Statistics  which  was  released  in 
December  1971  (57) : 

"Data  provided  to  the  government  bv  spe- 
cial Interest  groups  are  normally  int'ended 
to  inform  decision-makers  about  matters  of 
importance  to  the  supporting  groups.  Be- 
cause special-interest  groups  are  concerned 
with  presenting  persuasive  arguments  in  sup- 
port  of  particular  policies,  thev  are  Inclined 
to  select  for  presentation  the  data  which  sup- 
port the  position  they  advocate.  This  does 
not  neces.sarlly  reflect  poorly  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  data,  but  it  does  provide  a  basis  for 
concern  about  whether  all  relevant  facts  are 
being  presented." 

The    massive   funding   of   science    by    the 


federal  government  has  created  vested  Inter- 
est groups  in  science,  as  well  as  the  bureau- 
cracy, whose  motivations  should  not  be 
above  suspicion.  In  a  recent  article  in 
Science  (58)  Erwin  Chargaff  says: 

"When  I  began  my  studies  the  battle  cry 
was  'knowledge':  now  it  is  "power'." 

And  In  another  recent  Science  article  (59) 
Harvey  Brooks,  former  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Scientific  Advisory  Committee,  coun- 
sels as  follows : 

"Although  I  do  not  believe  scientists  can  be 
held  accountable  for  the  uses  which  society 
makes  of  the  knowledge  they  produce,  they 
do  have  an  otsligation  to  make  clear  the  im- 
plications of  this  knowledge  insofar  as  It  is 
within  their  special  intellectual  competence 
to  do  so  However,  I  believe  that  the  highest 
allegiance  of  science  must  continue  to  be 
truth  as  defined  by  the  validation  procedures 
of  the  scientific  process  Itself,  and  that  the 
distortion  of  scientific  results  or  the  selective 
use  of  evidence  for  political  purposes,  no  mat- 
ter how  worthy.  Is  unforgivable  insofar  as  it  Is 
presented  cloaked  by  the  authority  and  im- 
puted objectivity  of  science." 

In  concluding.  I  would  like  to  leave  vou 
with  the  following  thoughts:  It  has  been  said 
that  ideas  have  consequences.  So  do  facts — 
and  so  do  specious  "facts."  If  we.  in  the  scien- 
tific community  are  concerned  about  con- 
sequences, then  it  behooves  us  first  to  be  con- 
cerned with  facts.  And  for  those  of  us  who  are 
Involved  m  decision  making,  I  would  recom- 
mend the  advice  given  four  centuries  ago  by 
Francis  Bacon  (60)  : 

"If  a  man  will  begin  with  certainties,  he 
shall  end  in  doubts;  but  if  he  will  be  content 
to  begin  with  doubts,  he  shall  end  In  certain- 
ties." 
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TABLE  l.-ANNUAL  DEATHS  FRONI  CARCINOMA  OF  THE  BRONCHUS,  TRACHEA  AND  LUNG  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  (ICO  152-163),'  1950-68 


ICD  162 

ICD  163 

Total 

Percent  of 

deaths 

from  all 

causes  > 

Year 

ICD  162 

ICD  163 

Total 

Percent  of 
deaths 

Year 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

causes ' 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953      

6,445 
7.247 
8.357 
9.211 
9.  589 
10,889 
12,256 
12.793 
13.874 
15,011 

1.173 
1,182 
1,359 
1.353 

1,547 
1.641 
1.739 
1.824 
1,959 
2,152 

8,477 
8.972 
9.464 
10.529 
11.322 
11.815 
12,561 
13,494 
13,653 
14,324 

2,218 
2,315 
2,402 
2,409 
2,330 
2,482 
2,625 
2,665 
2.830 
2,815 

18,313 
19,716 
21.582 
23,  502 
24.788 
26.827 
29. 181 
30.  776 
32,  316 
34,  302 

1.26 
1.33 
1.44 
1.55 
1,67 
1.76 
1.87 
1.88 
1.96 
2.07 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1%4 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1%8» 

16. 164 
17.000 
15,866 
15.927 
17,225 
17, 570 
17,956 
18.294 
48,  831 

2,178 
2,462 
2,280 
2,391 
2.547 
2.784 
2,957 
3.185 
10,536  .. 

15.093 
16,211 
17,  899 
19. 530 
21,684 
23.  309 
25.218 
27,089 

2.985 
3.256 
3.555 
3.931 
4,382 
4.820 
5.347 
5,839 

35.  420 

38,  929 

39.  600 
41.779 
45.  838 
48.  483 
51.478 
54,  407 
59,  367  . 

2.13 
2.28 
2,26 
2.30 

1954 

2,54 

1955         .  .. 

2,65 

1956 

2,76 

1957    

2,94 

iqss 

1959 

1  International  classification  of  diseases. 

'  Total  cancer  deaths  in  the  United  States  divided  by  total  deaths  in  the  United  States. 

1  Provisional  data  after  change  in  ICD  code. 


Source:  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  U,S,  Department  of  Healtti.  Education,  and  Welfare 


TABLE  2.-AGE-ADJUSTED  DEATH  RATES  FOR  CANCER  OF  THE  BRONCHUS,  TRACHEA,  AND  LUNG,  SPECIFIED  AS  PRIMARY  (ICD  162)' 


White 

Nonwhife 

Year 

White 

Nonwhite 

Year 

Male 

Male' 

Male/ 

Male 

Male 

female 

Female 

Male 

female 

Female 

Male 

female 

Female 

Male 

female 

Female 

1950 

> 9. 0262 

5.75 

1.5681 

7.3147 

4.45 

1.6448 

1959 

17.9293 

7.90 

2. 2700 

16.9123 

6.25 

2.7043 

1951 

9. 8980 

6.35 

1.5590 

8. 5234 

5.90 

1.4435 

1%0 

18.8648 

8.21 

2,2976 

19,2059 

9,20 

2.0875 

1952         .  .. 

11.2547 

6.50 

1.7319 

9.5858 

5,82 

1,6476 

1%1 

19.6419 

7.73 

2.5412 

19,7525 

8.59 

2.3004 

1953 

12.1478 

7.33 

1.6564 

10.7242 

5,68 

1,8875 

1962 

18.8512 

7,84 

2,4040 

18.4756 

8.74 

2.1130 

1954 

12.3711 

6.68 

1,8532 

11.7023 

6.02 

1.9446 

1963 

18.5807 

7.58 

2,4510 

20. 1993 

8.04 

2.5101 

1955 

13.8959 

7.24 

1.9204 

12.1890 

5.99 

2, 0336 

1964 

19.2513 

7.85 

2,4531 

19.6004 

7.38 

2.6563 

1956 

15.3066 

7.71 

1.9865 

14.5950 

7.13 

2.0472 

1965 

19.4371 

7.25 

2.6807 

20,1912 

7.73 

2.6111 

1957 

15.7190 

7.68 

2,0467 

15.3251 

7.79 

1.9664 

1966 

19.4679 

7.04 

2,7658 

22,4631 

7.93 

2,8380 

1958 

16, 8004 

7.79 

2,1567 

15.9976 

7.97 

2.0073 

1967 

19.6869 

6.67 

2,9525 

22,1029 

7.62 

2,9011 

■  Patterns  in  Cancer  Mortality  in  the  United  States:  1950-67;  National  Cancer  Institute  Mono- 
graph 33.  May  1971. 


>  Death  rate  per  100.000  live  population. 


June  30,  1972  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

TABLE  3.-AGE  ADJUSTED  DEATH  RATES  FOR  CANCER  OF  THE  LUNG,  UNSPECIFIED  AS  PRIMARY  OR  SECONDARY  (ICD  163)' 


23fiGl 


White 


Nonwhite 


1950  212.1314  3.94  3,0719 

951 12,5712  4,09  3.0737 

952 12.9974  4.16  3.1191 

953 14.1821  4.66  3.0421 

954 15.0565  5,26  2,8645 

955 15.4110  5,29  2.9148 

956 16.0436  5.29  3.0339 

957 16.8938  5.69  2.9793 

958 16.8622  5.49  3.0712 


8,  3093 
9,2560 
9.5331 
10,9934 
10,8760 
11.2471 
12.4834 
13.6567 
13.5643 


3.73 
3.46 
3.78 
4.60 
4.94 
3.83 
4.69 
4.72 
4.23 


2.  2292 

2.6725 


5232 
3914 
2016 
9386 
6623 
8938 
2054 


White 


Nonwhite 


Year 

Male' 

Male 

Male 

female 

Female 

Male 

female 

Female 

1959 

17.2751 

5.78 

2.9882 

15.3694 

4.94 

3,1095 

1960 

17.7769 

5.80 

3.0628 

17.0247 

4.81 

3, 5407 

1%1 

18.9269 

5.75 

3. 2888 

17.0460 

5.14 

3,3193 

1962 

21.3456 

5.86 

3.6450 

20. 1695 

5.16 

3.9060 

1%3 

22.9552 

5.80 

3.9565 

23.2247 

5,26 

4.4159 

1964 

24.4104 
25.8771 

5.80 

6.72 

4, 2055 
4.  5226 

23. 2647 
26.0590 

5,51 
5,50 

4.2255 

1%5 

4.7342 

1966 

27.5403 

5.61 

4.9062 

29,6241 

5.49 

5  3986 

1967 

29. 2722 

5.53 

5. 2898 

31.9558 

5,78 

5. 5267 

!  Death  rate  per  100,000  live  population. 


1  Patterns  in  Cancer  Mortality  In  the  United  States:  1950-67:  National  Cancer  Institute  Mono- 
8r3ph33,May  1971. 

TABLE  4.-LIFE  EXPECTANCY  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  DEATH  RATES  BY  AGE 


Probability  of  living  to  age 


20 


40 


60 


White 


Nonwhite 


White 


Nonwhite 


White 


Nonwhite 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Born  in—  _, 

1900-28_ .76 

1929-31 .89 

1967 % 


.79 
.91 
.97 


.57 
.84 
.94 


.59 

.85 
.95 


.65 
.81 
.93 


Female 


.68 
.84 
.96 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


.43 
.65 
.85 


.46 
.67 
.91 


.46 
.62 
.76 


.51 
.68 
.87 


.24 
.37 
.60 


.28 
.39 
.73 


Source:  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States  1967,  Vol.  Il-Mortality-Part  A— Table  5-5;  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 


TABLE  5.-AGE-ADJUSTED  DEATH  RATES  FROM  CANCER 
OF  THE  BRONCHUS.  TRACHEA,  AND  LUNG,  SPECIFIED 
AS  PRIMARY  (LCD.  1962) 


Male 
White   Nonwhite 


Female 
White     Nonwhite 


Male 


Female 


White   Nonwhite 


White     iNoiivhite 


Male 


Female 


White   Nonwhite 


White     Nonwhite 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lo*a 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland  plus 

District  of 

Columbia 

Massachusetts 

Michigan     

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana _. 

Nebraska 

Nevada      

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

Ne*  Mexico 

Ne.v  York.  _ 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 


22, 309 
18.688 
19.778 
14.322 
21  658 
13.  986 
10.258 
22. 576 
17.935 
20. 195 
23. 598 
10. 199 
81.130 
14.646 
10.273 
10,074 
11.473 
19.291 
15. 144 


18,612 
10,246 
15,062 
11.261 
14,929 
14,244 
12,087 
21,646 
15,831 
10,  540 
14,727 

9.466 
20. 028 
14.823 

7.423 
16.042 
10.549 
18,030 
14.361 


14.630 

1.670 
11.280 

6.440 
20,  562 
15.  459 
11.280 
31.800 
14.430 
12,  795 
12  566 

5,585 
24,  966 
23. 379 
18.157 
14.015 
14.450 
14.382 

4.652 


25.  894 
14.346 
17,179 
18.245 

6.935 
17.098 

7.312 
35.143 

8.839 

0 
16.413 

1.446 
22.  267 

9.767 
19.947 
24.337 

7.686 
19.118 
23.757 


3.143 
3.664 
2.695 
1,861 
3,483 
2,183 
1,269 
3,507 
2  303 
2,787 
2,285 
1.535 
2,424 
1,826 
1.297 
1.366 
1.656 
1.778 
1.740 


2.083 
1.279 
1.828 
1.857 
1.810 
1.917 
1.458 


485 
172 
345 


1.915 


.843 
.548 
2,131 
1.674 
2,276 
1.373 
2,592 
1,940 


2.152 
3.682 
2,051 
1,466 
3.767 
2,375 
1.398 
3.901 
1.477 
1,818 
4,849 
1.531 
3,329 
3,214 
1.705 
1,161 
2,273 
1.507 
1.222 


2,598 
2,073 
2.294 
1.837 
1,118 
2,559 
3,687 
6,231 
5,574 
0 

2,473 
.654 
.630 
.902 


Rhode  Island 20.305  21.744 

South  Carolina...  13.179  7.119 

South  Dakota 12.787  13.877 

Tennessee 14.455  13.212 

Texas 20.347  16.294 

Utah 12.592  12.741 

Vermont 12.064  13.340 

Virginia  13.290  10.395 

Washington 16.131  16.561 

West  Virginia 12.166  13.208 

Wisconsin 11.669  26.470 

Wyoming 10.984  9.526 

United  States 16.282  16.305 


2.146 

3.200 

1.634 

.948 

2.151 

3.988 

1.628 

1.768 

2.960 

2.388 

1.567 

6.355 

1.331 

0 

1.886 

1.325 

2.232 

2.958 

1.819 

2.049 

1.512 

3.419 

1.551 

0 

2.219 

2.233 

'  Death  rate  per  100,000  live  population. 


Source: 
1950-67:' 


"Patterns  in  Cancer  Mortality  in  the  United  States: 
National  Cancer  Institute  Monograph  33,  May  1971. 


TABLE  6.-AGE-ADJUSTED  DEATH  RATES  FROM  CANCER  OF 
THE  LUNG,  UNSPECIFIED  AS  PRIMARY  OR  SECONDARY 
(LCD.  163) 


Male 


White    Nonwhite 


Female 
White     Nonwhite 


964 
128 
334 


3.115 


Alabama. '10.728  6  751 

Alaska 23.441  19.239 

Arizona 18.128  8.292 

Arkansas... 16.188  8.578 

California 15.592  14.667 

Colorado    .      ...  12.876  15  570 

Connecticut 28.192  35,754 

Delaware 17,646  18,182 

Florida 24.057  18.566 

Georgia 15.320  10.942 

Hawaii     24.475  19.334 

Idaho       11.323  11.246 

Illinois 18.779  17.502 

Indiana 18,632  22.167 


1,828 

1,312 

4,169 

4,897 

3,411 

2,388 

2,983 

2,411 

3,290 

3.625 

2.748 

3.177 

4.559 

5.829 

3  273 

4.292 

4.090 

3.433 

2.397 

2,154 

7.092 

7.056 

2.653 

1.965 

3.607 

4.343 

3,596 

3.690 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. .. 

Maine 

Maryland  plus 
the  District  of 
Columbia.   

ftlassachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota.. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska  

Nevada 

New  Hampst-ire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin.  

Wyoming 

United  States 


16.711 
17.363 
16.639 
29.  454 
19.805 


29. 572 

20.678 

22. 664 

20.975 

7.999 


26. 707 

23.722 

26. 541 

30.110 

21.324 

25. 989 

11.647 

16.879 

19.141 

10.261 

20.602 

23.898 

17.337 

41.960 

4.322 

4.859 

23. 440 

18.151 

26, 337 

33.  764 

23. 845 

23. 342 

13.592 

6.547 

21.228 

23. 252 

12.890 

10.  495 

11.571 

16.904 

19, 496 

23. 149 

22.152 

14.007 

13. 795 

18.465 

21.145 

24.  746 

20.078 

25. 837 

22. 229 

13.049 

9.428 

8.345 

16.210 

12.079 

15.299 

14.414 

8.467 

14. 184 

22.917 

28.  833 

23. 288 

22.  208 

16.190 

20. 162 

20.213 

25.  653 

13.252 

16.129 

13.608 

15.924 

19.135 

17.591 

3.070 
3.144 

4.122 
4.566 
3.696 


4,061 
4,413 
5,656 
2,610 


333 

559 

974 

004 

203 

450 

3.876 

3,977 

4,053 


8.301 
3.530 

5.083 
3.763 
9.1C6 


3.818 
5,634 
4  766 
3.609 
3,005 


762 
565 
617 
930 


086 

578 

678 

295 

914 

808 

084 

906 

135 

490 

026 

392 

3,884 

4.135 

3.373 

3,874 

2,782 

2,634 

3.560 


213 
.565 
,476 
1.897 
16,723 


.333 
,185 
,949 
,637 
,623 
,202 
,022 
3-329 
3.310 
1.464 
0 
4.031 
3.832 
3.996 
4.047 
13.033 
3,565 


>  Death  rate  per  100,000  live  population. 

Source:  "Patterns  in  Cancer  Mortality  in  the  United  States 
1950-*7":  National  Cancer  Institute  Monograph  33,  May  1971 


TABLE  7,-MALlGNANT  NEOPLASM  OF  LUNG,  BRONCHUS.  AND  TRACHEA 


|The  figures  in  parentheses  show  rank  order) 


Male 


Female 


Country 


1950  51  1952  53  1954  55  1956  57  1958  59  1%0  61  1962^3         1964  65  1950  51  1952  53  1954-55  1956-57  1958-59  1%0  61  1962-63         1964-65 


Sex 

ratio, 
1964-65 


South  Africa.. 19,54      22.24 

Canada  14.26      16,97 

Chile 9,88 

United  States,  white 18,44      21,39 

United  States,  nonwhite 14.51      17,83 

Israel 12,94     12,95 

Japan 2.65        3,61 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  Of 22.  39 

Austria 38. 78 

Belgium 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


26.13 
19,36 
11.22 
34.03 
20.33 
16,42 
5,25 
26.16 
40.01 
25.92 


28,33 
21.59 
12,62 
27.17 
25,17 
17,70 
7.07 
29.52 
49,15 
29,74 


29.37 
23,35 
12.58 
29,37 
28,23 
17.86 
8.64 
31,64 
45.92 
31,90 


32.46 
25,41 
13,64 
31,36 
31.08 
19.10 
9.97 
34.73 
48,95 
37,89 


32,29 

28,77 
13,57 
33.90 
34.66 
17.35 
11,45 
23,37 
48,89 
42.14 


36.71  (11)  5.67   5,47  4.72  6.63  5.83 

30,83(16)  3,05   3,42  3.76  3.48  3.49 

13.83  i23)   5.35  4.74  4.40  4,48 

36  36  (10)  8.83   3.95  3.97  4.20  4.4 

37  72  (9)  3,44  3  72  4.07  4.28  4.91 
20.83(20)  5,76  5.94  5,13  7,82  7.72 
12,64  (24)  1,02  1,37  1.94  2.58  3,25 
40  39  (7)  ....   3.81  4,03  4.14  4.23 

49  39   5)  5.30  5.18  6.14  6.30 

1672  6)   3.56  3.45  3.65 


6.23 

3.64 
5.01 
4.69 
4.77 
6,59 
3.76 
4.50 
5.56 
3.94 


6.14 
4.32 
4.81 
5.22 
5.55 
6.03 
4.09 
4.80 
5.99 
4.23 


6.52  (6) 
4.73  (13) 

4.69  (14) 
5. 83  (9) 
6. 09  (8) 
6.75  (4) 
4.46  (15) 
5.15  (11) 

5.70  (16) 
4.41  (16) 


563 
652 
291 
632 
619 
309 
233 
784 
866 
1,059 


23862 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — SENATE 

TABLE  7.-MALIGNANT  NEOPLASM  OF  LUNG,  BRONCHUS.  AND  TRACHEA-Continued 
(The  figures  in  parentheses  show  rank  order] 


June  30,  1972 


Male 


Female 


Co'jrtry 


1950  51  1952  53  1954-55  1956-57  1958-59  1960-61  1962-63         1964-65  195(^51  1XXX-XX-XXXX-55  1956-57  1958-59  1960-61  1962-63 


Sex 

1964  65    196M5 


Denmark _ 17  77 

Finland, .    .     "'  tizf, 

France 10.70  13,24 

Ireland n  02 

''3W  ■._  "11.35 

Norway 7  20 

Netherlands ^.       23  78  26  41 

Portugal. 


19.58 
44.82 
15.63 
18.07 
13.79 
8.22 
29.97 


England  and  Wales 39. 08  "  44.  49   "  50  49 

Scotland 38.59  4532  5939 

Northern  Ireland 20.47  22.78  28  46 

Sweden 9  go  10  34 

Switzerland ...  23  68  26  20 

AuJt'aha 13.89  17.29  19.« 

NewZealand 17.42  21.20  23  81 


23.30 
47.44 
18.13 
21.25 
17.00 

8.86 
33.84 

7.23 
54.75 
56.30 
33.76 
11.  17 
27.20 
22.48 
27.44 


25.59 

55.08 
19.81 
22.26 
18.55 
10.64 
37.30 
7.86 
58.90 
61.91 
34.05 
13.08 
28.83 
24.57 
28.37 


29.75 

55.98 
22.22 
26.09 
21.46 
12.32 
42.32 
8.72 
62,22 
65.06 
36.24 
11.49 
30.32 
27.66 
28.52 


32.14 

39.19 
23.77 
26.89 
23.81 
12.62 
47.47 
9.70 
65.05 
71.57 
38.51 
15.19 
31.70 
31.52 
34.33 


35.84(12).... 

60.72(3).... 
25.55(19)      3 
28.88(17) 
27.57(18) 

13.  89(22) 

51.12(4) 
10.  09(25) 

67.72(2) 

75.55(1) 

39.  49(8) 

16.44(21) 

33.39(15) 

34.58(14)      2.88 
35.72(13)      2.89 


il 
3.57 


3.29 

5.85 
7.72 
3.32 


4.21 
4.22 
3.18 

2.84' 
2.65 
2.92 

'6.24 " 

7.24 

4.60 

3.74 

2.96 

3.33 

3.17 


4.26 
4.26 
3.28 
5.55 
3.08 
2.45 
3.01 

"e.'so' 

7.51 
4.87 
3.45 
3.00 
2.94 
2.67 


4.40 
3.84 
3.39 
5.82 
3.44 
2.41 
3.13 
2.46 
6  91 
7.69 
6.  17 
3.80 
3.  19 
3.26 
3.44 


4.50 
4.07 
3,37 
5.28 
3.42 
2,48 
3.00 
2.05 
7.34 
8.95 
6.18 
4.03 
3.05 
3.21 
3.78 


5.50 
3.25 


8.71 
5.19 
3.71 
2.96 

3.47 

4.41 


5.93 
3.85 
3.58 
6.90 
4.03 
2.58 
3.34 
2.44 
8.80 
9.38 
6.14 
3.85 
2.70 
3.80 
4.80 


6.57(5) 
3.77(20) 
3.57(21) 

7.01(3) 
4.34(17) 
2. 57(24) 
3. 39(22) 
2. 19(25) 

9.70(2) 
11.44(1) 

6.30(7) 
3.78(19) 
3.23(22) 
4.19(18) 
4.92(12) 


546 
1.611 
716 
412 
635 
540 
1.508 
461 
698 
660 
627 
435 
1,018 
825 
726 


Source: ' 


■Cancer  Mortality  tor  Selected  Sites  in  24  Countries  No.  5  (1964-1965),"  Department  of  Public  Health.  Tohoku  University,  Sendai.  Japan.  August  1969. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  if  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  concluded. 


QUORUM  CALL 


The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr,  \LA.NSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescmded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CAII    OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
sub.iect  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
9:15  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call   of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  rea.'isemblcd  at  9:25  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  b%-  the  Presiding 
Officer  I  Mr.  Robert  C  Byrd  ' . 


MESSAGE   F-ROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing  clerks,  announced  th;it  the  House 
had  receded  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  1 
and  2  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15390*  to  provide 
for  a  4-month  extension  of  the  present 
temporar.v  level  in  the  public  debt  limita- 
tion, and  concurred  therein:  and  that  the 
House  had  receded  from  its  disagreement 
ot  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  bill  and  concurred  therein. 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution 'S.  Con.  Res.  88'  providing  for 
an  adjournment  of  the  two  Houses  from 
June  30,  1972  to  Julv  17,  1972. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions: 

S.  979.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1965.  relating  to  high-speed 
tra.isportatlon.  to  enlarge  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  to  undertake  research  and  de- 
velopment, to  remove  the  termination  date 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3343.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
State.s  Code,  to  increase  the  maximum  of 
the  grant  payable  for  specially  adapted  hous- 
ing for  disabled  veterans. 

H.R.  14734.  An  act  to  provide  authoriza- 
tions for  certain'  agencies  conducting  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  15259.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
19V3,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  15507.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1969  to  pro- 
vide for  Federal  guarantees  of  obligations 
issued  by  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority,  to  authorize  an  increased 
contribution  by  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  15585.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  certain  Independent 
Agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.J.  Res.  1234.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.J.  Res.  1238.  Joint  re'solution  making  a 
supplemental  approprLitioii  for  disaster 
relief. 

Tlie  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Robert  C 
Byrd I . 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
BILL 


S.    5i5 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pelli. 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes >! 
the  Senator  from  Vermont   (Mr.  Staf- 


ford), the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
•■Mr.  ScHWEiKER',  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  iMr.  Nelson  >  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  555,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  an  older  worker 
community    service    employment    pro- 


gram. 


EXPRESSIONS   OF  APPRECLATION 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,   if 
there  be  no  further  business- 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
motion  to  adjourn  is  made,  let  me  express 
my  thanks  to  all  of  the  staff  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  to  the  members  and  leaders  of 
the  Republican  Party,  and  to  ail  our  col- 
leagues for  their  kindness  and  for  their 
cooperation  during  a  period  in  which, 
in  spite  of  many  difficulties,  we  somehow 
still  managed  to  keep  the  business  of  the 
country  going. 

I  hope  everyone  will  have  a  nice  rest 
and  come  back  ready  to  work  very  har(j 
because,  indeed,  there  is  a  very  big  back- 
log waiting  for  us.  I  assure  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  of  my  coopera- 
tion in  helping  to  pet  our  work  done  as 
early  as  possible  so  that  we  may  end  the 
session  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mi-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  reciprocate  the  sentiments  that 
have  been  expressed  by  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader.  His  cooperation  has 
been  most  essential  and  necessarj-  to 
keep  the  business  of  the  Senate  on  an 
even  keel. 

May  I  say  that  personally  I  could  not 
work  with  a  better  man  opposite  me.  I 
am  indebted  to  him  and  rhe  entire  Sen- 
ate for  the  cooperation  that  has  been 
shown  consistently  down  through  the 
years  and  particularly  in  this  session. 


PROGRAM  FOR  SESSIOxN  BEGINNING 
JULY  17,  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYPJ3.  Mr.  President, 
the  leadership  urges  all  Senators  to  plan 
on  lengthy  sessions  daily.  6  days  each 
week,  following  Senate's  return  July  17. 
A  very  heavy,  tough,  and  controversial 
workload  confronts  the  Senate  at  that 
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time.  For  example,  the  follov,ing  meas- 
ures speak  for  themselves : 

First.  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Second.  Minimum  wage  bill. 

Third.  Welfare  bill. 

Fourth.  No-fault  insurance. 

Fifth.  Maritime  bill. 

Sixth.  Marine  mammals. 

Seventh.  Military  construction  appro- 
priation bill. 

Eighth.  Agriculture  appropriation  bill. 

Ninth.     Supplemental     appropriation 

bOl. 

Tenth.  Foreign  aid  appropriation  bill. 
Eleventh.  Defense  appropriation  bill. 
Twelfth.  Revenue  sharing. 
Thirteenth.  SALT  Treaty  and  the  In- 
terim Agreement  on  Offensive  Weapons. 
Fourteenth.  Plus  others. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONT)AY, 
JULY  17,  1972 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move  in  accordance 
with  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  88, 
which  has  been  agreed  to  by  both 
Houses,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment vmtil  12  o'clock  noon  on  Mon- 
day, July  17.  1972. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
9:29  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday,  July   17,   1972,  at   12  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  30  (legislative  day  of 
June  28  I,  1972: 

US.    Army 

Gen.  'William  C.  'Westmoreland,  251641893, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army),  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list 
in  the  grade  of  general  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  3962. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To   he   general 

Gen.  John  Hersey  Michaells,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Armv  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
US    Army). 


The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447: 

To  be  major  general,  Medical  Corps 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  Ray  Taylor,  512-14- 
4928,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army ) . 

To   be   brigadier  general,  Medical  Corps 

Col.  Robert  Wesley  Green,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Army. 

Col  Marshall  Edward  McCabe.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medical  Corps.  U.S.  .'^rmy. 

Col.    Charles    Calvin    Plxley,    XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 
U.S.   Navy 

Rear  .\dni.  Marmaduke  G.  Bayne.  U.S. 
Navy,  having  been  designated  for  commands 
and  other  duties  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 

U.S.   Marine   Corps 

Lt.  Gen.  John  R.  Chalsson.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  when  retired,  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

Ma].  Gten,  Foster  C.  LaHue.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  having  been  designated,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  5232,  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  said  section,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral whole  so  serving. 

U.S.  Air  Force 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code: 

Lt.  Gen.  John  W.  O'Neill,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  respousibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066,  In 
grade  as  follows; 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Edmund  F.  O'Connor,  018-14- 
4088FR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force) 
U.S.  Air  Force. 


Department  of  Commerce 
Andrew  E   Gibson,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Robert  J.  Blackwell,  of  Virginia,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Maritime 
Affairs. 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 
Ashton  C.  Barrett,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  a 
Federal  Maritime  Commissioner  for  the  term 
expiring  June  30,  1977. 

StJPERIOR  COITRT  of  the  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Samuel  B.  Block,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  associate  Judge.  Superior  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  term  of 
years  prescribed  by  Public  Law  91-358,  ap- 
proved July  29,  1970. 

Robert  H.  Campbell,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  associate  judge,  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  -he 
term  of  15  years. 

Joseph  M.  Hannon,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
associate  Judge.  Superior  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  the  term  of  15  years. 

Margaret  A.  Haywood,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  associate  Judge,  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  foi  the 
term  of  years  prescribed  by  Public  Law  91- 
358.  approved  July  29,  1970. 

John  R.  Hess,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  associate 
Judge,  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  the  term  of  15  years. 

Luke  C.  Moore,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  an  associate  Judge,  Superior  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  term  of  15 
years. 

Donald  S.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
associate  Judge,  Superior  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  the  term  of  15  years. 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Adm.  Thomas  Hlnman  Moorer,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  reappointment  as  Chairman.  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  for  an  additional  term  of  2  years. 
In  the  Army 

Armv  nominations  beginning  P.  D.  Acker- 
man,  jr.,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Eugene 
W.  Young,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 

June  16.  1972. 

In  the  Navy 

Navy  nomiiiations  beginning  John  F.  Cal- 
houn, to  be  commander,  and  ending  James 
A  Morgart,  to  be  commander,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
June  15.  1972. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTAT1\  ES— Fr/rfaz/,  June  W,  1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Meyer  M.  Abramowitz,  Temple 
Brith  Sholom,  Springfield,  111.,  offered 
the  following  prayer : 

God  of  all  mankind,  standing  in  this 
historic  Chamber,  we  recall  the  vision 
of  the  founders  of  our  Nation.  We  admire 
their  zealous  dedication  and  pray  for  the 
fortitude  never  to  veer  from  their  noble 
aims.  May  we  emulate  their  prophetic 
boldness,  their  sincere  dedication,  and 
educated  wisdom,  as  we  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  our  day. 

Enli-ihten  with  Your  wisdom.  O  God. 
and  sustain  with  Your  power,  those  who 
we.  the  people,  have  set  in  authority. 
Be  their  stay  and  support  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  their  awesome  trust,  to  guar- 
antee the  implementation  of  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  our  Constitution  for  all  the 
inhabitants  of  our  land,  to  provide  equal 
opportunity  of  learning  and  labor  and 


well-being,  for  all  our  citizens,  and  shel- 
ter for  those  who  seek  refuge  with  us 
from  tyranny. 

Grant  us  the  will  to  pursue  peace  re- 
lentlessly. May  the  blight  of  war  be  ban- 
ished, and  freedom  prevail  among  all 
Your  children  everywhere,  with  none  to 
make  them  afraid.  May  America  stand 
unsurpassed  as  a  citadel  of  human  fel- 
lowship in  a  free  and  peaceful  world. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  hLs 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HR  15507.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1969  to  pro- 
vide for  Federal  guarantees  of  obligations 
issued  by  the  'Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority,  to  authorize  an 
increased  contribution  by  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
mittee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  cf  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R. 
13955'  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  and 
for  other  purposes." 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title  : 

H  R  56.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  En- 
vLroamental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  to  provide 
for  a  National  Environmental  Data  System. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House,  with  an  amendment  to  a  bill  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  3343.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  21  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  grant  payable  for 
specially  adapted  housing  for  disabled  veter- 
ans. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  2577.  An  act  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  Federal 
regulation  of  the  travel  agency  industry; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  245.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  designate  the  calendar 
month  of  September  1972  as  "National  Voter 
Registration  Month  " 


THE  SAGA  OF  H    R    GROSS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  going  to 
recognize  first  of  all  for  a  1-minute 
."speech  the  collator  of  the  strongest  two- 
man  party  in  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Mi.ssouri.  Dr.  Hall. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  will 
mark  the  last  time  that  this  "lame  duck" 
will  have  the  opportimity  to  stand  before 
this  body  and  salute  the  birthday  of  my 
close  friend,  and  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  the  Honorable  H.  R. 
Gross.  To  commemorate  the  occasion  I 
have,  on  this  day.  set  pen  to  paper  to 
record  in  rhyme  what  has  long  been  in 
my  heart.  What  will  undoubtedly  be 
come  an  epic  is  entitled  very  simply: 

The  Saga  of  H  R  Gross 
H.  R,  Gross  Is  a  friend,  tried  and  true. 
The  conscience  of  the  House,  a  conservative 

clear  through. 
His  knowledge  is  awesome,  his  wit  keen  and 

ready. 
His  A  C.tJ.  rating  stands  at  98  and  steady. 
When  the  quorum  bells  ring  every  day  loud 

and  clear. 
It's  H  R.'s  way  of  saying  that  It  Is  lonely  In 

here. 
In  debate  he's  Incisive,  probing,  tenacious. 
But     winner    or     loser,     he's    always     been 

gracious. 
We  are  glad  you  are  here,  "H.R.  one  forty 

four," 
The  taxpayers  are  secure  when  you're  on  the 

floor. 
Happy  birthday  to  you  from  your  colleagues 

young  and  old, 
For  after  the  Lord  made  you,  He  destroyed 

the  mold. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  fervent  wish  that 
Haroi_d  Royce  Gross  will  have  a  happy 
day,  and  in  the  future  will  continue  to  be 
as  productive  and  capable  as  he  has  been 
In  the  past. 


PROVIDIN-Q  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
1238.  SUPPLEMENTAL  .APPROPRI- 
ATIONS    FOR     DISASTER     RELIEF 

Mr.    MAHON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 


order  at  any  time  today  to  call  up  House 
Joint  Resolution  1238,  making  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  disaster  relief. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  reported 
out  unanimously  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  needs  to  be  taken 
care  of  before  we  adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  we  have  an  explana- 
tion from  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  about  this  bill,  its 
current  status  and  its  parliamentary 
progress  through  the  Congress  as  a 
whole,  as  well  as  what  we  might  expect 
as  to  timing? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield,  I  would  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  disastrous  floods 
which  have  recently  occurred,  there  is 
great  loss  and  suffering  throughout  much 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  Mr.  Weinberger,  ad- 
vised me  by  telephone  earlier  this  week 
that  the  President  would  send  us  a  budget 
estimate  for  $100  million.  This  was  done 
on  June  27 — 3  days  ago. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  met 
on  the  28th  of  June  and  reported  this 
joint  resolution  favorably.  We  were  told 
that  it  was  urgent  that  the  Congress  act 
on  the  matter  before  the  scheduled  recess 
today. 

We  v,-ere  told  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  head 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 
that  perhaps  for  a  couple  of  months  they 
could  get  along  with  $100  million  which 
is  supplementary  to  the  $92.5  million  in 
the  regular  1973  bill  for  this  purpose. 

There  seems  to  be  the  general  feeling 
that  ultimately  the  recent  disaster  will 
cost  the  Government  considerably  more 
than  what  we  are  now  providing. 

So,  an  amendment  to  the  resolution 
was  adopted  in  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, raising  the  figure  to  $200  mil- 
lion. 

Similar  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
other  body  in  another  bill. 

Thus,  a  $200  million  resolution  will  be 
called  up  in  the  House  if  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  is  granted. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  detailed  explanation, 
and  in  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  had  pre- 
viously coordinated  It  on  the  floor;  and 
I  think  we  recognize,  as  I  said  yesterday 
in  the  debate  on  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration extravaganza  that  was  per- 
petrated on  the  House  as  an  "urgent" 
and  "dire  emergency"  even  imto  the  wee 
small  hours  this  morning  but  which  we 
now  learn  is  going  to  have  extensive 
hearings  over  in  committee  in  the  other 
body,  and  will  be  finally  considered  at 
some  distant  date;  that  this,  of  course, 
involved  only  authorizing  legislation  and 
jurisdictional  control,  as  I  said  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  proper  way  to 
go  about  it,  but  I  still  would  like  to  know 
what  the  current  legislative  status  is  if 
we  must  accomplish  it  before  we  adjourn 
for  the  recess,  and  the  gentleman's 
party's  convention— including  the  Inde- 


pendence Day  celebration.  What  is  its 
status  in  the  other  body:  will  ever  the 
twain  be  meshed:  and  what  can  we  ex- 
pect today  other  than  just  unanimous 
consent  to  bring  it  on  the  floor  from  the 
gentleman's  committee? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  am  advised 
on  good  authority  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  other  body  to  act  on  the  resolution 
promptly,  so  I  would  hope  that  this  body 
would  also  pa.NS  it  promptly.  It  supple- 
ments the  disaster  fund,  the  expenditure 
and  the  commitment  from  which  are  de- 
termined by  existing  law,  and  is  not  re- 
lated to  the  bill  which  the  House  con- 
sidered last  night. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  exactly  the  point 
I  made  la.st  night  in  the  colloquy.  This 
is  the  proper  v,-ay  to  do  it.  and  I  have  no 
objection  to  what  the  gentleman  is  ask- 
ing to  do.  Indeed.  I  shall  not  object,  but 
I  wonder  if  in  the  other  bodv  the  SlOO 
million  or  S200  million  is  attached  to  the 
same  vehicle  that  the  gentleman  expects 
to  bring  out,  and  or  how  are  we  going 
to  get  the  two  together? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Tlie  other  body  added 
$200  million  lor  di.sa.'^i.er  aid  to  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriation  bill.  It  does  not  be- 
long on  that  bill  because  it  is  not  per- 
tinent to  that  bill.  Of  course,  we  have  not 
gone  to  conference  on  that  bill  and  will 
not  before  the  impending  recess. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  other  body 
will  accept  this  'oint  resolution  and  that 
it  can  be  enacted  into  law  very  quickly. 
Mr.  H.\LL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  shall  not  object,  but  I 
think  we  ought  to  make  just  a  little  his- 
tory on  this  because  as  the  gentleman 
correctly  stated  we  passed  out  the  S200 
million  appropriation  from  our  commit- 
tee and  the  other  body  put  $200  million 
on  the  HEW-Labor  appropriation  bill. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  what  will 
happen  over  there  is  that  If  this  is  passed 
by  this  body  it  will  go  over  there  and  they 
will  pass  it.  But  we  have  to  remember  we 
still  have  that  S200  million  on  the  HEW- 
Labor  appropriation  bill. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  have  a  very 
strict  understanding  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  that  this  will  come  out  in  con- 
ference— otherwise  we  are  talking  about 
$400  million  and  not  S200  million. 

I  see  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Flood'  and  I  wonder 
if  he  could  give  us  any  assurance  along 
that  line. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  that  we  are 
not.  under  any  circumstances,  going  to 
accept  the  additional  $200  million  that 
is  attached  to  the  Labor-HEW  bill.  It 
may  be  that  further  additional  funds  will 
be  required.  We  have  been  advised  by  the 
administration  that  after  the  damages 
have  been  more  accurately  asses.sed  a 
supplemental  budget,  if  required,  will  be 
submitted  at  some  later  date.  But  there 
is  no  likelihood  in  the  remotest  sense,  In 
my    judgment,    that   the    Hotise    would 
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agree  to  the  S200  million  in  the  Labor- 
HEW  bill.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  This  is  a  statement 
that  the  gentleman  made  in  the  full  com- 
mittee. . 

Mr.    FLOOD.    Mr.   Speaker,    will    the 

gentleman  yield?  .  ,.  i,*  ^  f 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Let  me  answer  the  gen- 
tleman's second  question,  if  you  do  not 

mind.  ^  .      ., 

Make  no  mistake  about  this— if  you 
tliink  you  are  making  a  grand  gesture 
today  by  passing  this  S200  million  you 
ere  doing  what  you  should  do,  but  you 
are  not  doing  a  great  thing. 

The  situation  with  which  wc  are  con- 
fronted today  is  the  greatest  civil  disas- 
ter in  the  history  of  this  Repubhc— ex- 
clamation mark.  Make  no  mistake  about 

that.  ^      .    . 

You  are  going  to  consider,  as  the  chair- 
man said,  in  proper  order— you  are  look- 
ing now  at  at  lea^t  one-half  billion 
dollars  right  smack  between  the  eyes  on 
this  present  disaster.  Be  sure  of  that— 
the  action  you  are  taking  now  in  the 
long  range  and  in  the  proper  order,  and 
as  will  follow  in  the  hearings,  and  I  am 
sure  this  will  pass  in  the  Senate. 

I  knew  about  the  action  taken  by  the 
other  body  on  the  Labor-HEW  bill. 

That  will  not  be  before  us  prior  to  the 
recess.  I  knew  they  were  doing  that.  But 
out  of  an  abundance  of  caution  do  not 
think  that  this  is  a  largess  as  of  today. 
I  agree  with  the  chairman  that  this 
should  not  be  considered  in  the  Labor- 
HEW  bill  and  I  have  advised  them  al- 
ready bv  telephone  of  that  fact.  But  do 
not  forget,  this  is  no  big  deal  today— the 
S200  million — not  a  bit. 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  I  can  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  statement  but  I  think 
it  i-;  important  for  the  Record,  and  I  can 
understand  the  problem  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  and  others  hav^ 
with  reference  to  this  crisis,  and  he  is 
serving  his  people  extremely  well. 

But  there  are  orderly  ways  in  which 
we  should  do  it.  And  we  just  want  to 
be  '^ure  that  if  additional  funas  are  re- 
que-ted  we  would  use  the  right  method 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  objective  that 
we  want  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  if  this  procedure 
and  bill  will  have  the  support  of  the  new 
coaUtion  that  emerged  in  the  House 
yesterday. 

Mr  MAHON.  Not  having  been  a  part 
of  what  the  gentleman  refers  to  as  "the 
new  coalition  of  yesterday."  I  am  not 
sure,  but  I  suspect  that  this  $200  milUon 
resolution  will  pass  unanimously, 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Mahon»? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Cx\an 1491— Part  18 


RESIGNATION     OF     SERGEANT     AT 
ARMS 


The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  letter  of  resignation  from 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms : 

Washington,   D.C, 

June  8.  1972. 
Hon.   Carl   Albert, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear   Mr.  Speaker:    I   hereby  submit  my 
resignation  as  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  V.S. 
House    of    Representatives   effective    at   the 
close  of  business  June  30,  1972. 
Sincerely, 

Zeake  W.  Johnson,  Jr., 

Sergeant  at  Arms. 

The    SPEAKER.    Without    objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


Shoup 
Slkes 

Skub!t3 
Steleer.  Ariz. 


Stephens  Wilson, 

Teague,  Calif.  Charles  H. 

Udall  Wydler 

Waldle  Wylle 


APPOINTMENT  OF 
ZEAKE  W.  JOHNSON,  JR. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
197,  83d  Congress  '67  Stat.  387:  2  U.S.C. 
75a-l<a'  >,  the  Chair  appoints,  effective 
July  1,  1972.  Zeake  W.  Johnson,  Jr.,  of 
Tennessee,  to  act  as  and  to  exercise 
temporarily  the  duties  of  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Zeake  W.  Johnson.  Jr.,  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  of  the  House  and  took 
the  oath  of  office. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  326 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee : 

Washington,  D.C, 

June  29, 1972. 
Hon.  Carl  Albekt, 
The  Speaker, 

House  o/  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Speaker:  Due  to  new  and  In- 
creased demands  upon  my  time,  I  respect- 
fully tender  my  resignation  as  a  member  of 
the  Select  Conimittee  on  House  Restaurants 
effective  upon  the  earliest  possible  date  of 
Its  acceptance. 

I  have  enjoyed  working  with  this  conunlt- 
lee  and  wish  to  particularly  commend  Chair- 
man Wavne  L.  Hays  of  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  for  his  efforts  in  improv- 
ing food  and  services  and  reducing  the  op- 
erating costs  as  well. 
RespectfuUv, 

Harold  R.  Collier. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


CALL   OF  THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

[Roll  No.  255] 

^berneihv  Dowdy  Kluczynskl 

Abourezk  Dulskl  Landrum 

Abzuc  Dwyer  Lennon 

Anderson,  Eckhardt  Link 

Xenn  Edmondson  Lujan 

iVshlev  '  Erlenborn  McCuIloch 

Rartilio  Evins,  Tenn.  McDade 

llf^l  Findley  ^^°T'^' 

opii  Ford,  Mich. 

Blatnik                   Genild  R.  McKlnney 

Rnees  Ford,  Martin 

Boland                     William  D.  Mathias,  Calif. 

Bollin"  Fountain  Metcalfe 

Brown!  Ohio  Frelinghuysen  Michel 

BroyhiU.  N.C.      Fuqua  Miller.  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla.  Gallagher  Mosher 

Burton  Garmatz  Moss 

rabell  Glalmo  O  Kara 

ctfferv  Gray  Passman 

Celler  Griffiths  Pelly 

Chlsholm  Grover  Pike 

Clark                    Ha!;an  Poage 

Clawson,Del       Hanna  PofT 

Ciav                      Harsha  Pryor.  Ark. 

Solmer                 Hays  Rarlck 

Convers               Hebert  Reld 

8uU-er                  Holifleld  Rlegle 

(-„rUn                  Ho-smer  Roberts 

Davis  SC            Howard  Rousselot 

Dellums              Jones.  N.C.  Ruppe 

Dent                     Karth  Scheuer 

nfg^       .             Kee  Schwengel 
Dingell 


Keith 


Scott 


L\CK  OF  PUBLIC   TRUST  IS  WELL- 
DESERVED 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 

matter.' 

Mr.    ANDERSON    of    Calif orma.    Mr. 
Speaker,  recent  public  opinion  polls  show 
that  the  public  is  skeptical  about  the 
promises  of  politicians. 
Why  is  this?  .    ,     ,      ^ 

I  think  I  can  show  that  this  lack  of 
tru^t  is  probably  well-deserved  by  some 
politicians  whose  promises  and  state- 
ments do  not  even  come  close  to  reality. 
I  have  in  mv  hand  a  campaign  bro- 
chure printed  by  the  "Committee  for  the 
Reelection  of  tlie  President"  that  states: 
President  Nixon  has  submitted  proposals 
to  Congress  which  would  Increase  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  to  the  nation's  elderly  by 
one-third. 

Mr  Speaker,  anyone  who  knows  any- 
thing about  the  administration's  record 
of  foot-dragging  and  negativism  on  so- 
cial security  would  be  shocked  by  this 
statement  alleging  that  the  President 
favors  a  33 -percent  increase  of  social 
security  benefits. 

If  the  President  favors  social  security 
increases,  why  did  he  oppose  the  15-per- 
cent increase  granted  by  Congress  on 
December  30,  1969? 

If  the  President  favors  social  security 
increases,  why  did  he  threaten  to  veto 
the  10-percent  increase  granted  by  Con- 
gress on  March  17. 1971? 
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If  the  President  favors  social  security 
Increases,  why  did  he  opposing  the  20- 
percent  increase  that  is  presently  before 
the  Congress? 

These  questions  deserve  an  answer. 

But.  instead  of  answers,  instead  of 
positive  proposals,  all  we  hear  from  the 
White  House  are  noises  about  a  possible 
veto  becau.=;e  of  "inflation." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  becoming  increas- 
ingly convinced  that  whenever  the  Con- 
gress suggests  a  reasonable  increase  in 
social  security  benefits:  a  knee-jerk. 
Pavlovian  reaction  automatically  goes 
off  in  the  White  House  labeling  such  a 
move  as  "inflationary." 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  many  politi- 
cians are  deserving  of  this  lack  of  trust 
by  the  public? 

I  think  not 


IS    BEGGING    BETTER    THAN 
BOMBING? 

<Mr.  PEYSER  a.^ked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  shocked  this  morning  by  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  paper  which  reported  a 
speech  by  Senator  McGovern  in  South 
Carolina  in  which  he  said: 

Bep^ng  Is  better  than  bombing.  I  would  go 
to  Hanoi  and  beg  tf  I  thought  that  It  would 
release  our  boys  one  day  earlier. 

I  have  disagreed  with  Senator  McGov- 
ERN's  pa-st  statements  calling  for  legali- 
zation of  marihuana,  national  abortion 
laws,  $1,000  handout  programs,  and  in- 
creased taxing  of  the  middle-income 
group;  but  I  have  never  felt  the  shame 
for  him  and  tliose  candidates  and  public 
officials  who  have  endorsed  him.  as  I  did 
when  he  made  his  statement  that  "beg- 
ging is  better  than  bombing." 

I  truly  fear  for  the  future  of  this  great 
land  of  ours  if  we  had  a  leader  who  is 
ready  and  willing  to  go  beaging  to  the 
Coiiiiuunist  capitals  of  the  world  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  the  United  States  and  I 
do  not  feel  we  have  to  go  on  our  knees 
to  any  other  countr>-. 


PROOF  OF  THE  ECONOMY'S  VITAL- 
ITY   CONTINUES    TO    ACCUMULATE 

<Mv.  WIDNALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  solid 
evidence  of  the  strength  of  our  economy 
is  becoming  commonplace.  Hardlv  a 
week  goes  by  without  another  indication 
that  the  economy  is  expanding  at  a 
healthy  rate,  and  pronding  jobs  and  in- 
come in  growing  quantities. 

The  statistics  for  the  month  of  Mav. 
most  of  which  have  been  released  within 
the  last  several  weeks,  typify  this  unde- 
niable evidence  of  economic  expansion 
For  example,  in  May — 

Emplovment  grew  by  almost  190.000. 
seasonallv  adjusted,  at  an  annual  rate 
of  2.3  million  jobs; 

The  Federal  Reserve's  index  of  indus- 
trial production  rose  five-tenths  of  a 
point  for  the  ninth  consecutive  monthly 
increase,  indicating  strong  expansion  in 
the  manufacturing  sector; 


Housing  starts  totaled  2.3  million  units 
at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate, 
bringing  to  13  the  number  of  consecutive 
months  this  indicator  has  exceeded  2 
miUion: 

The  index  of  leading  economic  indica- 
tors rose  four-tenths  of  1  percent  in 
May,  the  11th  successive  monthly 
rise  in  this  index  since  the  years  1964- 
65;   and 

Average  weekly  earnings  of  American 
workers,  measured  in  dollars  of  constant 
purchasing  power,  rose  two-tenths  of  1 
percent,  bringing  the  increase  over  the 
previous  12  months  to  nearly  3  percent, 
the  largest  gain  since  1964. 

There  can  now  be  no  question  about 
the  economy's  strength,  due  in  significant 
part  to  the  administration's  economic 
policies.  Moreover,  these  policies  have 
helped  restrain  cost  and  price  Increases 
to  insure  that  the  income  and  production 
gains  are  real,  and  not  eaten  up  by  in- 
flation. 


ARGENTINA  SENDS  BEEP  TO 
AMERICA? 

*  Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  same  day 
that  brought  news  of  the  elimination  of 
quotas  on  the  imports  of  cheap  foreign 
beef  into  the  United  States  came  reports 
such  as  the  following.  The  following  UPI 
story  from  Buenos  Aires  indicates  how 
quickly  our  friends  abroad  will  take  un- 
fair advantage  of  the  American  cattle 
farmer  and  the  American  consumer  and 
housewife.  This  clipping  is  from  the  same 
issue  of  the  Columbia,  S.C,  State  that 
announced  in  headlines  the  lifting  of 
quotas ; 

Argentina  Curbs  on  Beef  Sales  Now 
Effective 

BtJENos  Aires  (UPI).— New  restrictions  on 
the  sale  of  beef  will  become  effective  Monday 
In  Argentina,  a  country  renowned  for  the 
quality  and  abundance  of  its  meat. 

In  an  effort  to  increase  the  amount  of  beef 
available  for  export,  the  military  government 
has  broadened  current  restrictions  on  Its  sale 
domestically  by  decreeing  that  beef  can  be 
sold  legally  in  ArgentUia  only  one  week  In 
every  three. 

Under  the  new  law,  no  beef  may  be  sold 
for  two  consecutive  weeks  but  In  the  third 
week  beef  sales  will  be  permitted 


THE  BUSING  ISSUE 

<  Mr.  MIZELL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  Mr.  Colmer,  showed  us  the 
v.ay  out  of  the  quagmire  which  has  en- 
gulfed the  issue  of  school  busing  for 
racial  balance. 

Mr.  Colmer  pledged  to  take  up  House 
Joint  Resolution  620  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee on  August  1  if  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  not  brought  the  legislation  to 
the  floor  by  that  time. 

I  applaud  Mr.  Colmer  for  his  proposal, 
for  as  I  have  said  on  many  occasions  In 
the  past  several  months,  if  we  recess 
without  taking  effective  action  on  busing, 


we  will  have  abdicated  our  responsibility 
in  a  flagrant  and  inexcusable  way. 

The  antibusing  provision  attached  to 
the  higher  education  bill  recently  passed 
is  not  a  solution  to  anything,  a  point  I 
made  when  that  legislation  was  being  de- 
bated. I  am  not  satisfied  with  it,  and 
neither  are  a  great  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  face  this 
issue  squarely  and  settle  it  once  and  for 
all.  Delays  are  not  sufficient,  and  the 
people  will  not  be  satisfied  with  mere 
moratoriums   for   ver>'   long. 

We  have  already  had  legislation  intro- 
duced that  would  deal  much  more  effec- 
tively with  the  busing  issue.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  prohibit  the  assignment 
of  students  to  schools  on  the  basis  of 
race,  and  thus  eliminate  the  pretext  un- 
der which  massive  busing  orders  have 
been  issued. 

President  Nixon  has  offered  legislation 
which  would  set  strict  guidelines  on  the 
use  of  busing,  and  which  would  restrict 
or  eliminate  many  busing  orders  already 
in  effect,  in  addition  to  those  issued  in 
the  future. 

And  there  are  many  other  legislative 
proposals  that  have  been  introduced  that 
would  be  far  more  effective  thon  the  very 
mild  restraints  we  placed  on  busing  or- 
ders recently  with  the  higher  education 
bill. 

The  busing  issue  has  become  the  single 
most  volatile  and  controversial  issue  on 
the  American  domestic  scene.  The  peo- 
ple are  rightly  demanding  that  we  act 
on  this  issue,  and  act  now. 

I  believe  we  should  not  even  think  of 
recessing  until  we  get  this  issue  resolved 
by  passing  meaninirful  and  effective 
legislation  to  banish  forced  busing  once 
and  for  all  from  the  educational  process 
in  America. 


RETIRE\rENT  OF  WILLIAM  CHILDS 
WESTMORELAND 

(Mr.  MANN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. t 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  the 
floor  of  this  House  today  to  express  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  I  believe  on  behalf 
of  a  grateful  nation,  appreciation  for  the 
four  decades  of  dedicated  service  of 
William  Childs  Westmoreland.  This  na- 
tive of  Spartanburg  County.  S.C.  in  the 
congressional  district  that  I  am  privi- 
leged to  serve,  entered  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  in  1932,  40  years 
ago.  Today  he  concludes  40  years  of 
brilliant  and  distinguished  service  to  his 
coimtry  with  a  retirement  ceremony  at 
Fort  Myer. 

Earlier  this  week  the  President  of  the 
United  States  awarded  the  third  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster  to  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  to  General  Westmoreland.  Among 
other  things  the  citation  said — 

During  a  period  marked  by  significant 
changes  in  national  strategy  and  priorities. 
General  Westmoreland's  outstanding  profes- 
sional ability,  personal  Integrity,  and  un- 
tiring leadership  efforts  were  an  inspiration 
to  all  the  Army. 

And: 

His  exceptional  leadership  and  selfless 
dedication  to  duty  throughout  this  period 
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are  the  hallmarks  of  his  brilliant  career.  A 
grateful  Nation  recognizes  that  General 
Westmoreland's  long  and  distinguished  serv- 
ice, covering  three  wars  and  more  than 
thirtv-slx  years  of  devoted  duty,  has  been  in 
the  finest  "traditions  of  the  mUitary  profes- 
sion. His  loyal  and  illustrious  ser\-lce  to  the 
tJnlted  States,  in  successive  positions  of  the 
greatest  responsibUlty,  reflects  the  highest 
credit  upon  himself,  the  Army,  and  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fourth  District  of 
South  Carolina  is  proud  to  have  given 
the  Nation  this  distinguished  soldier.  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  have  heard  the 
last  of  him.  His  Ufe  of  service  is  not  over, 
because  he  is  motivated  to  serve  his 
country  and  his  fellow  man.  I  believe 
that  he  will  do  so  as  long  as  he  draws 
breath.  We  can  wish  for  him  satisfaction 
for  a  job  well  done,  and  further  satisfac- 
tion as  he  enters  retired  status. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  15585. 
TREASLTIY-POSTAL  SER\TCE  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 1973 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
15585)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  independent  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973. 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement. 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  26. 
1972.) 

Mr.  STEED  'during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


further  reading  of  the  statement  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa'.' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report 
here  today  is  probably  the  least  involved 
report  on  this  bill  that  we  have  been  able 
to  bring  here  in  many  years,  because  the 
original  agreements  between  the  two 
bodies  were  so  much  alike.  We  only  had 
very  few  items  in  disagreement.  The 
amount  of  money  is  almost  balanced  out 
between  the  two  bodies. 

There  are  two  items.  I  believe,  that 
might  need  a  little  explanation,  because 
there  has  been  some  interest  shown  in 
them. 

For  several  years  the  committee  had 
been  concerned  about  the  inability  of  the 
Customs  Service  to  interdict  contraband 
crossing  the  borders  at  the  preclearance 
centers  they  maintain  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. We  have  been  trying  to  get  these 
loopholes  closed.  Since  we  have  invested 
so  much  money  to  interdict  the  flow  of 
narcotics  into  the  countrv-.  we  think  the 
time  is  past  when  we  can  tolerate  these 
loopholes  any  more.  So  we  have  placed 
.some  language  in  the  bill  that  we  hope 
will  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  to  ef- 
fect the  kind  of  changes  that  we  think 
are  necessary  to  close  these  loopholes.  I 
hope  that  this  will  solve  the  problem. 

We  think  that  this  definitely  is  in  the 
right  direction. 

Another  item  in  this  conference  re- 
port has  to  do  with  the  emergency  health 
program.  Due  to  the  good  work  that  our 
friend  from  Missouri.  Dr.  Hall,  pro- 
vided for  the  subcommittee,  we  became 
aware  that  this  program  was  not  getting 
the  attention  it  deserved.  -An  effort  we 
made  last  year  to  tr>'  to  get  it  tightened 
up  did  not  seem  to  get  any  results.  So 
this  year  we  eliminated  the  funds  for 


this  program.  Since  that  time  we  have 
been  advLsed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  they  are 
having  some  conferences  on  plans  to  up- 
date and  .straighten  out  this  program  and 
eliminate  some  of  the  problems  that  exist 
there.  The  other  body  placed  some  funds 
back  in  the  bill  that  are  needed  for  the 
community  activities  part  of  this  pro- 
gram under  this  fund  w^hich  we  have 
agreed  to  in  this  conference  report.  As 
soon  as  the  powers  that  beget  their 
plans  made  for  the  rest  of  the  program, 
we  should  be  in  a  position  to  go  forward 
with  it.  What  this  involves  are  the  pack- 
aged disaster  hospitals  that  are  posi- 
tioned throughout  the  country  to  be  used 
in  case  of  national  emergency  or  disaster. 
They  have  been  permitted  to  get  into  a 
shocking  state  of  deterioration,  and  we 
have  been  trying  to  find  some  way  to  put 
them  back  into  the  kind  of  shape  they 
need  to  be  in  if  they  are  going  to  be  of 
any  use. 

I  think  now,  through  the  steps  that  we 
have  taken,  we  are  going  to  get  this  mat- 
ter cleared  up.  I  wanted  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  the  committee's 
appreciation  to  Dr.  Hall.  I  think  he  is 
probably  not  only  the  most  knowledge- 
able man  in  the  Congress  on  this  subject, 
but  probably  in  the  Government.  With- 
out his  help  we  could  not  have  made  the 
progress  we  feel  we  have  made  in  this 
direction. 

I  think  we  can  assure  the  House  that 
steps  will  be  taken  to  bring  the  program 
in  balance  and  give  us  this  insurance 
policy  which  is  so  important.  The  recent 
happenings  remind  us  verj-  forcefully 
that  all  sorts  of  catastrophes  can  hit  us 
that  make  the  value  of  this  sort  of  facil- 
ity almost  priceless. 

I  hope  we  do  not  have  too  much  delay 
in_getting  this  done. 
'I  Include  the  following: 


SUMMARY 
TREASURY,  POSTAL  SERVICE,  AND  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  BILL  (H.R.  1S585),  1973 


Conference  action  tompared  with— 


Itetn 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

Fiscal  year 

1972 


Budget 

estimates 

fiscal  year 

1973 


Passed 

House 

(H.R.  15585) 


Passed 

Senate 

(H.R.  15585) 


Conference 

action 

(H.R.  15585) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year 

1972 


Budget 

estimates 

fiscal  year 

1973 


House 


Senate 


Title  I,  Treasury  Department. $1,590,351,000 

Title  II,  U.S.  Postal  Service 1,417.522.000 

Title  111,  Executive  Office  of  the 

President 1". 204  000 

Title  IV,  independent  agencies 1,776.988.413 

Title  V,  claims 387. 190 

Grandtotal,titlesl,ll,lll.lV, 
and  V,  new  budget  (obliga- 
tional) authority 4,928,452.603 


$1691677  000    $1,675,977,000    $1,670,018,000    $1,671,018,000 
mm!  039. 000      1,410  000.000      1.410,000,000      1.410.000,000 


187  521,000 
1.763,366.000 


179.4A6  000 
1,791,722.000 


179.446.000 
1,797,722.000 


179,446.000 
1,797,363,000 


+  $80  667  000      -$20.659  000    -$4,959,000      +$1,000,000 
-7,522,000        -14.039,000 - 

+36  242  000         -8.075.000 iik;.kk 

+20374587        -^33,997,000      -1-5,641.000           -359,000 
-387,190  


5,066,603,000     5.057,145,000      5,057,186,000      5,057,827,000      +129.374,397         -8,776,000 


(-682, 000 


+641.000 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  now  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New-  York  (Mr.  Robison) 
whatever  time  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  minority  side  joins  our 
chairman  in  recommending  this  confer- 
ence report  to  the  House  and  in  urging 
its  adoption. 

I  think  some  additional  comment  de- 
serves to  be  made  in  addition  to  the  mat- 
ters the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  explained  to  you,  and  that  relates  to 
the  disaster  relief  fund  of  the  President 


about  which  we  have  been  hearing  so 

much  in  the  last  few  days. 

There  was  in  the  budget  a  request  of 
SlOO  million  for  this  fund,  as  I  recall  it. 
We  reduced  this  figure  to  S92.5  million 
in  light  of  an  anticipated  carryover  of 
S8  million  to  SIO  million.  At  the  present 
time,  the  carryover  is  actually  about  $6 
million.  The  other  body  went  along,  in 
anv  event,  with  the  $92.5  miUion  figure— 
this  being  before  the  havoc  that  was 
wreaked  by  Hurricane  Agnes.  The  pend- 
ing resolution  to  which  the  chairman  of 


the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations 
addressed  him-self .  earher  this  afternoon, 
would  add,  when  adopted  sometime  this 
afternoon,  and,  if  it  is  accepted  by  the 
other  body,  another  $200  million  to  the 
disaster  relief  fund,  making  a  total  of 
about  S298.5  million  available  in  that 
fund,  which  should  carry  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  through  the 
next  month  or  so,  at  least,  insofar  as  its 
current  needs  can  now  be  estimated. 

I  am  certain,  when  the  damage  esti- 
mates are  firmer,  that,  if  they  indicate 
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more  than  this  is  needed,  this  subcom- 
mittee and  this  Congress  will  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  that 
need. 

I  am  happy  now  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  'Mr.  Harvey). 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  certain  whether 
to  direct  my  mquiry  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <  Mr.  Robison  >  or  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
Steed,  but  I  do  have  concern  about  the 
language  in  amendment  No.  7  as  it  per- 
tains to  preclearance  actinties  as  they 
have  pone  on  m  the  past  and  as  it  is  in- 
tended that  they  go  on  in  the  future. 

If  I  understand  this  language  correct- 
ly, it  is  aimed  at  our  neighboring  country 
of  Canada  where  preclearance  takes 
place,  and  is  also  aimed  at  Nassau  in  the 
Bahamas  and  Bermuda.  I  think  those 
are  the  only  places  where  preclearance 
presently  takes  place. 

My  question  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  to  my  good  friend  from 
New  York  is  this:  Is  there  reasonable  as- 
surance that  the  countries  involved  here. 
particularly  Canada,  which  I  never  felt 
we  have  had  a  problem  with  in  connec- 
tion with  smuggling  or  narcotics  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort — is  there  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment will  accept  this  language  as  well  as 
the  Briti.sh  Government  in  Bermuda  and 
Nassau' 

Mr.  STEED.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HARVEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  STEED.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
this.  We  have  been  getting  the  finest 
cooperation  from  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. We  have  had  no  problem  there  of 
preclearance  or  narc  otic  smuggling.  They 
not  only  cooperate  with  us  at  the  pre- 
clearance level  but  also  in  many  other 
ways. 

We  are  very  happy  with  the  coopera- 
tion we  get  out  of  the  Canadians,  and  I 
see  no  problem  there  whatsoever.  There 
are  some  problems,  though,  in  the  other 
places  the  gentleman  has  mentioned,  and 
unless  they  can  be  straiglitened  out  I  for 
one  will  insist  that  preclearance  be 
stopped  there  because  we  cannot  tolerate 
these  wide  open  loopholes  for  narcotic 
smuggling. 

We  have  been  trying  to  get  something 
done  here  for  about  12  years,  and  all 
promises  have  gone  for  naught.  The  time 
has  come  when  we  just  must  insist  that 
something  be  done.  There  is  no  real  prob- 
lem if  they  really  tighten  it  up.  but  we 
will  have  to  insist  that  they  do  tighten  it 
up.  If  they  do  not,  something  will  have  to 
be  done,  but  it  is  rather  inconceivable  to 
me  that  it  cannot  be  worked  out  and  I  am 
sure  that  they  can  work  it  out. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  that  some- 
thing must  be  done. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  that  I  have  an  in- 
terest in  this  because  obviously  if  pre- 
clearance were  taken  away  it  would 
greatly  affect  the  flights,  for  example, 
into  the  States  of  Michigan.  New  York, 
and  other  areas.  It  would  disrupt  them 
considerably  and  have  a  very  great  im- 
pact on  the  passengers  going  to  those 


areas  whose  baggage  would  have  to  be 
unloaded  for  inspection,  and  then  re- 
loaded. 

In  addition,  without  preclearance,  all 
passangers  on  flights  to  New  York  from 
these  areas  would  have  to  go  through 
Kermedy  International,  then  transfer  to 
other  airports,  for  their  connecting 
flights. 

Mr.  STEED.  U  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  this  committee  is  not 
against  preclearance  as  such,  but  we  are 
very  much  opposed  to  continuing  loop- 
holes for  narcotics  smugglers  to  have 
free  entry  into  this  country.  We  insist 
that  preclearance  be  done  in  such  a  way 
that  the  smuggling  of  narcotics  into  our 
country  can  be  stopped. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  If  I  could  just  ask  one 
final  question,  and  that  is,  has  there 
been  any  unwillingness  or  lack  of  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  Canadian 
Government,  the  Bermuda  Government, 
or  the  Nassau  government  to  give  our 
customs  people  the  right  to  stop  and 
arrest,  or  to  search  baggage  for  those 
sorts  of  things?  If  there  has,  I  have  not 
been  aware  of  it. 

I  have  been  just  as  desirous  and  in- 
terested in  the  stopping  of  the  flow  of 
narcotics  into  this  country  as  anybody, 
but  I  am  also  interested  in  seeing  that 
we  have  jast  as  free  a  flow  of  passengers 
as  possible  because  this  is  in  the  interest 
of  our  country. 

It  has  been  my  impression  that  pre- 
clearance has,  by  and  large,  worked  well. 
If  it  has  not  worked  then  I  would  like 
to  know  about  it. 

Mr  STEED.  I  think  the  difficulty  is 
that  the  conditions  as  they  now  exist, 
especially  in  Nassau  and  in  Bermuda, 
are  verj-  unsatisfactory,  but  as  for  the 
Canadians  we  have  had  the  finest  co- 
operation with  them  in  the  world,  and 
not  only  in  tliis  point  of  our  relations 
with  Canada,  but  in  many  other  fields. 

The  Canadian  officials  in  the  last  3 
years  have  been  very,  very  cooperative, 
and  I  have  nothing  but  the  highest 
praise  for  them. 

We  are  talking  about  only  six  loca- 
tions. It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  people  that  go 
through  these  six  points  is  not  worth 
subjecting  all  the  American  people  to 
the  dangers  of  narcotics  with  the  con- 
ditions  that   exist   now   in  our  society. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  can  again  recapture  the 
floor,  and  go  back  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that 
this  action  is  aimed — I  think  those  were 
his  words — against  the  Government  of 
Canrda.  the  government  of  Nassau, 
and  the  government  of  Bermuda,  that 
that  is  not  our  true  intention,  and  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  understands  that. 
It  is  aimed,  instead,  at  whatever  loop- 
hole here  exists  in  the  fight  against  the 
narcotics  trade  that  so  affects  the  young 
people  of  this  Nation. 

The  subcommittee  and  this  Congress 
must  do  everything  that  it  can  to  close 
any  possible  loophole  in  that  regard. 

It  seems  to  me.  insofar  as  Canadian 
cooperation  with  us  is  concerned,  that 
the  language  in  tlie  amendment  as  pre- 


sented to  us  now  permits  preclearance 
procedures  to  continue,  but  under  certain 
new  rules  or  guidelines  which  would 
apply  in  all  places  where  such  procedures 
now  exist.  I  think  this  is  the  way  it  ought 
to  be.  So.  if  there  is  any  problem  v.-ith 
respect  to  Canada,  it  can  be  resolved,  and 
also  with  Nassau  and  Bermuda  those 
problems  can  be  resolved  in  the  uniform 
way  in  which  they  should  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  Members  who 
are  not  already  aware  of  it  might  ap- 
preciate knowing  that  as  of  midnight 
tonight  there  will  be  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  tlie  top  level  salaries  m  the 
new  Postal  Service  Corporation.  The  top 
salary  or  salaries  will  go  to  S60.000  a 
year,  and  there  are  other  very  .sub- 
stantial increases.  I  understand  that 
some  regional  directors  will  draw  ap- 
proximately as  much  as  Members  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  might  say  for  the  gen- 
tleman's information  we  have  the  fur- 
ther a.ssurance  that  the  reduction  made 
in  the  appropriations  for  this  item  by 
the  House  and  Senate  probably  will  at 
least  be  well  placed. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week's  tropical  storm  Agnes  caused 
severe  flood  damage  in  a  nine  State  area 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  State 
of  Pennsylvania  suffered  the  greatest 
damage  and  the  property  loss  will 
amount  to  over  a  bilhon  dollars:  over 
13.000  homes  will  need  major  repairs 
with  over  500  totally  destroyed;  and 
52.000  jobs  were  lost  to  business  and 
industry.  My  own  district  in  Fayette. 
Washington,  Greene,  and  Allegheny 
Counties  had  losses  in  the  million. 

The  Federal  Government  has  always 
rendered  assistance  in  special  disasters. 
In  1970  Congress  passed  the  Public  Law 
91-606.  the  Disaster  Reiief  Act.  This  en- 
abled the  President  to  declare  35  coun- 
ties in  Pennsylvania  disaster  areas.  I  feel 
that  the  President  .should  have  ruled 
that  all  67  counties  should  be  included 
under  the  act.  because  almost  every 
county  was  involved  in  the  storm. 

On  June  27,  1972,  the  entire  Penn- 
sylvania delegation,  including  the  two 
Senators  from  Pennsylvania,  were 
briefed  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
and  as  a  result  House  Joint  Resolution 
1237.  cosponsored  by  all  the  members  of 
the  delegation,  was  introduced.  It  provid- 
ed for  a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$250,000,000  for  disaster  relief.  This 
would  only  help  to  begin  the  great 
amount  of  rehabilitation  necessary,  but 
it  would  move  the  program  forward  un- 
der the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  moving  for- 
ward the  same  day  the  resolution  was 
introduced  and  reporting  out  House 
Joint  Resolution  1238.  The  full  $250.- 
000.000  was  cut  to  $200,000,000.  There 
is  $92,000,000  in  the  regular  OEP  fiscal 
year  1973  request,  and  a  $6,000,000 
carryover.  This  m.eans  that  a  total  of 
approximately  $298,000,000  will  be  avail- 
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able  to  help   in  the  area  damaged  by 
tropical  storm  Agnes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict Fayette  County  was  involved  with 
the  areatest  damage  and  I  hope  that  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  will 
move  rapidly  in  the  area  to  process  the 
claims  for  assistance. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  also  want  to  congratu- 
late the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  for  moving  with  speed  which 
enabled  the  House  to  pa.ss  the  Small 
Business  Administration  disaster  bill  last 
night.  This  will  aid  the  small  home- 
owner and  the  basinesses  who  suffered 
flood  damage  to  start  rebuilding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  resolution 
will  have  the  approval  of  the  full  mem- 
bership of  the  House 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  will  vote  in  favor  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  Treasury-Postal  Service 
appropriation  but  I  do  so  with  reluc- 
tance because  of  the  unfortunate  lan- 
guage it  contains  in  section  102  with 
respect  to  customs  preclearance  activ- 
ities. 

The  bill  proliibits  the  use  of  these 
funds  after  March  31.  1973,  unless  the 
countries  which  have  been  cooperating 
with  us  on  preflight  inspections  comply 
with  an  impossible  new  condition- 
grant  our  officials  the  same  right  of 
arrest,  search,  and  seizure  which  such 
officers  have  in  connection  with  per- 
sons, baggage,  and  cargo  arriving  in  the 
United  States. 

Preclearance  has  been  in  effect  for 
over  20  years.  It  presently  exists  in  four 
cities  in  Canada,  as  well  as  in  Bermuda 
and  Nassau  and  m  ever>'  case  local  police 
cooperate  fully  with  oui-  Customs  offi- 
cials. Why  do  we  now  insist  that  our  offi- 
cers te  given  the  power  to  arrest  in  these 
other  countries  when  their  pohce  al- 
ready provide  such  assistance? 

Preclearance  is  the  only  Government 
procedure  in  existence  today  which  of- 
fers a  double  shot  at  criminals  or  smug- 
glers coming  into  the  'United  States — 
their  point  of  embarkation  abroad  as 
well  as  their  point  of  arrival  m  the 
United  States.  It  also  is  the  only  Govern- 
ment procedure  v,hich  affords  flights 
into  the  United  States  the  safety  precau- 
tions which  preflight  inspections  afford 
and  thus  would  thwart  the  Lod  Airport 
type  of  foreign  criminal  activity  and 
prevent  hijacking. 

I  understand  that  an  intergovern- 
mental study  of  preflight  inspection  pro- 
cedures has  been  conducted  and  that  it 
found  no  conclusive  evidence  that  pre- 
clearance contributed  to  smuggling  of 
hard  narcotics.  In  view  of  its  benefits  to 
passengers  and  the  Government,  why 
then  are  we  knocking  it  out? 

I  am  also  very  much  concerned  that  a 
major  beneficial  program  such  as  this, 
wiiich  is  under  the  primary  legislative 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  is  being  knocked  out  with- 
out our  committee  even  looking  at  the 

situation. 
I  am  hopeful  that  our  committee  will 

schedule  early  hearings  on  preclearance 

so  as  to  determine  the  impact  on  the  pub- 
lic,   the    Bureau    of    Customs    and   the 

transportation   industrj'  of   its   possible 

elimination. 


Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  E\idently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  the 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  341,  nays  3,  not  voting  88,  as 

follows: 

I  Roll  No.  2561 

YEAS— 341 


Abbltt 

Abourezk 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  l\\. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Ash  brook 
Asp  in 
Aspinall 
Badillo 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
BevlU 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhin.  N.C. 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Buchanan 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Byron 

Cabell 

Camp 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carlson 

Carney 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clausen. 
Don  H. 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Collins.  111. 

Conable 

Conover 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 


Cotter 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Culver 

Daniel.  'Va. 

Daniels.  N.J 

Danielson 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Derwlnski 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Downing 

Drinan 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

EUberg 

E.-:ch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fascell 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Fulton 

Gallflanakls 

Garmatz 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green.  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffin 

Gross 

Gubser 

Gude 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash, 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hathaway 


Hawkins 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Hicks.  Wash. 

HUlis 

Hogan 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  NC. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Kemp 

King 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Lent 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 

McCIoskey 

McClure 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mikva 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mills,  Md. 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mmshall 

Mitchell 

Mizell 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 


Morgan 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patman 

Paiien 

Pelly 

Peiklns 

Pettis 

Pev^er 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Podell 

Powell 

Prever,  N.C. 

Price.  111. 

Price.  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reid 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison.  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Roe 


Collins.  Tex. 


Rogers 

Roncallo 

Roonty.  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbunes 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stanton. 

J.  WlUium 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
SulUvan 

NAYS— 3 
Schniitz  Sebellus 

NOT  VOTING— SB 


Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Terry- 
Thompson.  Ga. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Tleman 
Ddall 
'(Jllman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wolf! 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Tex 

Znblockl 

Zion 

Zwach 


Abernethy 

Abzug 

.^nderson, 

Tenn. 
.Ashley 
Baring 
Bell 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Burke,  Fla. 
Caffery 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clark 

Clawson.  Del 
Clay 
Colmer 
Curlln 
Davis.  S.C. 
Dent 
Dowdy 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edinondson 
Erlenborn 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Flndley 
Ford.  Gerald  R 
Ford. 
William  D. 


Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Goldwnter 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Hanna 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hays 

Hebert 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Karih 

Keith 

Kluczynskl 

Landrvim 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Link 

Lujau 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
Mailliard 
Martin 
Mathias,  Calif 


Matsunaga 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mosher 

Moss 

O'Hara 

Pepper 

Poage 

PofT 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Rarick 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

SUtes 

Staggers 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Vander  Jagt 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wydler 
Wylle 


to. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

3. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Gerald  F.  Ford. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Btirke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Pofl. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Lujuan. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.   Dulskl  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  McKevltt. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 
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Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Schwengel. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.   Vander  Jagt. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Wylie 

Mr.    Leggett    with    Mr.    Mallllard. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.   Abernethy   with   Mr.   McCuUoch. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr,  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Ciirlln  with  Mr  Clark. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mrs.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Rarlck   with   Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Curlln  with  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Link  with  Mr.  Kee. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  me.ssage  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  15585, 
TREASURY-POSTAL  SERVICE  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS.   1973 

AMEND.ME.VTS    IN    DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  7:  Page  6.  line  28. 
strike  out: 

"Sec.  102.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  In  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
expenses  of  Customs  preclearance  activities 
after  March  31.  1973."  and  Insert: 

Sec.  102.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained In  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  e.x- 
penses  of  Customs  preclearance  activities 
after  March  31.  1973.  in  any  country  which 
does  not  presently  grant  preclearance  privi- 
leges to  the  United  States. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY   MR.  STEED 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr.  Steed  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  7  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted  by  the  Sen- 
ate, insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  102.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
expenses  of  Customs  preclearance  activities 
after  March  31.  1973.  in  any  country  which 
does  not  grant  to  the  United  States  Customs 
officers  the  same  authority  to  search,  seize, 
and  arre-t  which  such  officers  have  in  con- 
nection with  persons,  baggage,  and  cargo  ar- 
riving in  the  United  States  or  which  does  not 
provide  adequate  facilities  for  the  proper 
exercise  of  this  authority,  as  may  be  approved 
by"  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

The  monon  was  aereed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  12:  Page  22,  line 
15,  Insert: 


Appropriations  herein  and  heretofore 
granted  under  this  heading  shall  be  available 
without  regard  to  the  second  proviso  under 
this  heading  in  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1972. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    STEED 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofifer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Steed  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  12  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  14:  Page  30.  line 
10,  Insert:  Provided  further.  That  $29,041,000 
of  the  amount  appropriated  Is  contingent 
upon  enactment  of  authorizing  legislation. 

motion    OFFERED    BY    MR.    STEED 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Steed  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  14  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  next  amendment  in  aisagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  15:  Page  31,  line  7, 

insert: 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  Emergenct 
Health 

For  expenses  necessary  for  carrying  out 
emergency  planning  and  preparedness  func- 
tions of  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  and  procurement, 
storage  (Including  underground  storage), 
distribution,  and  maintenance  of  emergency 
civil  defense  medical  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, as  authorized  by  section  201(h)  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2281(h) ),  and.  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, sections  301  and  311  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  with  respect  to  emergency 
health  services.  $3,000,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    STEED 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Steed  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  15  and  concur  therein. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mi-ssouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  simply 
say  that  any  interested  man  v.-ould  be 
appreciative  of  the  action  of  the  sub- 
committee and  certainly  its  distin- 
guished chairman  and  its  minority  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  trying  to  recoup  that  in  which 
we  have  invested  millions  against  the 
dire  day  of  natural  or  manmade  disas- 
ter, and  certainly  civil  defense.  I  per- 
sonally appreciate  the  comments  di- 
rected to  my  interest  and  background.  I 
want  to  compliment  this  group  and  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  both  bodies  in 
bringing  this  amendment  and  the  mo- 
tions back  in,  and  thank  the  gentlemen 
for  their  expressions  during  the  general 
debate  prior  to  the  conference  report 
agreement. 


Ju7ie  30,  1972 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  national  medical 
stockpile,  conservatively  estimated  at 
$140  million,  is  on  the  verge  of  being 
abandoned  and  destroyed.  This  is,  there- 
fore, a  sorry  decision  for  natural  and 
manmade  disasters,  as  well  as  civil  de- 
fense. 

Tills  has  come  about  by  the  decision 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
to  exclude  some  $4.4  million  from  the 
Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Appropriations  for  1973— 
which  was  to  be  used  to  carry  out  the 
emergency  medical  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  subcommittee  deemed  this  action 
necessary  becau.'^e  of  the  refasal  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  comply  with  a  year-old  di- 
rective of  the  Congress  to  upgrade  their 
evaluation,  procedure,  and  methods.  As 
reported  to  this  body  on  June  20,  1972, 
"of  the  2.116  prepositioned  disaster  hos- 
pitals, approximately  1.380  were  so  de- 
teriorated as  to  be  almost  useless." 

This  is  obviously  all  part  of  a  plan  by 
the  organised  power  seekers  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  eliminate  the  commissioned 
officer  corps  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  In  my  view,  they  should  be 
stopped  immediately. 

During  our  latest  disaster,  caused  by 
torrential  rains  unleased  by  Hurricane 
Agnes,  some  28  instances  of  relief  were 
made  po.ssible  becaase  of  the  emergency 
stockpile.  Are  we  now  laying  the  ground- 
work for  that  "cupboard  to  be  bare."  the 
next  time  it  is  needed?  Apparently  .so. 
Quite  an  investment  for  out-of-hand  re- 
jection. 

If  this  is  true,  the  blame  ma'=t  be  laid 
squarely  on  the  doorstep  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
because  the  Congress  has  done  every- 
thing possible  to  protect  and  carry  on 
these  supplies  and  keep  them  updated. 
In  equity.  I  include  a  portion  of  a  "posi- 
tion paper,"  for  informational  purposes. 
It  shows  perception,  but  fatalism.  I 
know  that  in  the  future  things  will  be 
better  under  the  active  oversight  of  this 
subcommittee : 

Subject:  1973  Emergency  Health  Program, 
June  27,  1972. 

The  following  constitutes  a  narrative  sum- 
mary of  the  1973  Emergency  Health  appro- 
priation history  and  the  impending  crisis 
which  will  result  from  Congressional  actions 
of  the  past  few  weeks. 

SEQUENCE    OF    EVENTS 

1.  The  President's  1973  Budget  recom- 
mended 84.422,000  to  carry  out  the  Depart- 
ment's Emergency  Health  Activities  in  main- 
taining the  program  at  about  the  1972  level. 

2.  House  action  denied  in  its  entirety  the 
budget  request  of  S4.422.000.  The  House  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  stated  gen- 
erally that  the  National  Medical  Stockpile  is 
m  such  a  condition  of  disrepair  that  it  could 
no  longer  be  counted  upon  as  a  usable  medi- 
cal resource  for  disaster  situations  and. 
therefore,  should  be  discontinued. 

3.  Senate  action  recommended  $3,000,000 
for  Emergency  Health  Activities,  a  reduction 
of  $1,422,000  from  the  Presidents  Budget.  The 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  con- 
curred with  the  House  in  respect  to  the  medi- 
cal stockpile  activities  but  recommended  con- 
tinuation of  the  community  preparedness 
activities. 

4.  The  Conference  Committee  recom- 
mended  an   appropriation   of  $3,000,000   for 
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Emergencv  Health  Activities.  It  Is  assumed 
that  the  "House  receeded  from  Its  recom- 
mendation and  agreed  to  the  Senate's  recom- 
mended bill  to  continue  community  pre- 
paredness activities  and  to  discontinue  the 
medical  stockpile. 

EFFECT     OF     final     CONGRESSIONAL     ACTION 

1  The  National  Medical  Stockpile,  valued 
at  anproxlmately  $140,000,000,  wUl  be  aban- 
doned in  Its  entirety.  It  is  anticipated  that 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  short  shelf-life 
medical  material  will  necessarily  be  de- 
stroyed and  the  remaining  Inventories  ex- 
cessed  as  no  longer  a  useful  government 
commodity. 

2  The  furnishing  of  medical  supplies  and 
equipment  for  disaster  situations  will  no 
longer  be  accomplished  by  this  program.  In- 
cluding the  discontinuance  of  an  agreement 
with  the  American  National  Red  Cross  to 
furnish  certain  medical  stockpile  items  for 
community  utilization  dtiring  periods  of 
disaster. 

3.  In  the  servicing  and  warehousing  ac- 
tivities for  the  medical  stockpile  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  will  be  faced 
with  the  massive  workload  and  complex 
problems  associated  with  the  liquidation  of 
the  medical  stockpile  inventories.  Lack  of 
adequate  financing  (current  financing  will 
be  accomplished  from  balances  carried  for- 
ward from  advances  of  prior  years)  will  force 
an  immediate  reduction  of  95  technical  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  positions.  This 
action  will  leave  approximately  38  positions 
to  maintain  a  custodial  function  over  the 
inventories  but  without  any  abUlty  to  per- 
form mandatory  services  Including  liqui- 
dation If  this  should  become  necessary. 

4.  The  Impact  of  the  loss  of  the  medical 
stockpile,  a  cU-ll  defense  resource  will  not 
create  an  immediate  impact  at  the  State  and 
local  level  except  In  those  areas  that  may 
suffer  the  effects  of  major  disasters.  The 
medical  preparedness  program,  however,  will 
cease  to  be  a  real  and  tangible  resource. 

In  summary,  we  are  faced  with  the  imme- 
diate demanding  decision  as  to  whether 
the  National  Medical  Stockpile  (author- 
ized bv  Section  201(h)  of  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  of  1950)  should  be  discontinued 
or  whether  efforts  should  be  immediately 
undertaken  to  continue  the  program  with 
acceptable  goals  as  a  part  of  the  National 
Emergencv  Preparedness  program  for  the 
clvUian  population  of  this  Nation.  Continu- 
ance can  be  accomplished  through  a  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  of  significant  value  to 
continue  and  realign  the  program  in  its  prop- 
er perspective.  Concrete  plans  would  need  to 
be  developed  for  the  future  to  assure  financ- 
ing mechanisms  so  that  a  preparedness  pro- 
gram would  be  executed  in  a  manner  accept- 
able to  all. 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material,  I 

The  SPEAKER.  The  que.<>tion  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  16:  Page  33,  after 
line  11,  Insert: 

Sec.  505.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the 
procurement  of  or  for  the  payment  of  the 
.salarv  of  anv  person  engaged  in  the  procure- 
ment of  any  hand  or  measuring  tooKs)  not 
produced  in  the  United  States  or  its  posses- 
sions excent  to  the  extent  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  or  his  designee  shall 
determine  that  a  satisfactory  qu.-Uity  and 
sufficient  quantity  of  hand  or  measuring  tools 
produced  In  the  United  States  or  Its  posses- 


sions cannot  be  procured  as  and  when  needed 
from  sources  in  the  United  States  and  Its 
possessions  or  except  In  accordance  with 
procedures  prescribed  by  section  6-104.4  (b) 
of  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulation 
dated  Januarv  1,  1969,  as  such  regulation 
existed  on  June  15.  1970.  This  section  shall 
be  applicable  to  all  solicitations  for  bids 
opened  after  Its  enactment. 

MOTION   offered  BY   MR.   STEED 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Steed  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  16  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  conference  report  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HR  13918,  TO  PRO\TDE  INCREASED 
FINANCING  FOR  THE  CORPORA- 
TION FOR  PUBLIC  BROADCAST- 
ING AN-D  TO  MODIFY  THE  PUB- 
LIC BROADCASTING  ACT  OF  1967— 
VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  92-3201 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  find  it  necessary  to  return  without 
my  approval  H.R.  13918  which  is  in- 
tended to  provide  increased  financing  for 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing and  to  modify  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Act  of  1967  by  making  various 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  non-com- 
mercial, educational  broadcasting  sys- 
tem. 

Public  broadcasting  can  and  does  make 
important  contributions  to  our  Nation's 
life  by  presenting  educational  and  cul- 
tural programs  of  diversity  and  excel- 
lence. Programs  such  as  "Sesame  Street" 
and  "the"  Electric  Company"  alreadj- 
have  begtm  to  repay  the  far-sighted  de- 
cision the  Nation  made  in  the  1950's  when 
channels  were  reserved  for  educational 
purposes.  Public  broadcasting  deserves 
to  be  continued,  and  to  be  strengthened. 

The  legislation  before  me,  however,  of- 
fers a  poor  approach  to  public  broad- 
cast financing.  It  ignores  some  .serious 
questions  which  must  be  resohed  before 
any  long-range  public  broadcasting  fi- 
nancing can  be  soundly  devised,  and  be- 
fore the  statutory  framework  for  public 
broadcasting  is  changed. 

There  are  many  fundamental  dis- 
agreements concerning  the  directions 
which  public  broadcasting  has  taken  and 
should  pursue  in  the  future.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  one  is  the  serious  and 


widespread  concern — expressed  in  Con- 
gress and  within  public  broadcasting  It- 
self—that an  organization,  originally  in- 
tended only  to  serve  the  local  stations, 
is  becoming  instead  the  center  of  power 
and  the  focal  point  of  control  for  the 
entire  public  broadcasting  system. 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967 
made  localism  a  primary  means  of 
achieving  the  goals  of  the  educational 
broadcasting  system.  Localism  places  the 
principal  pubUc  interest  responsibility 
on  the  indnldual  educational  radio  and 
television  stations,  licensed  to  serve  the 
needs  and  interests  of  their  own  com- 
munities. By  not  placing  adequate  em- 
phasis on  localism.  H.R.  13918  threatens 
to  erode  substantially  public  broadcast- 
ing's impressive  potential  for  promoting 
innovative  and  diverse  cultural  and  edu- 
cational programing. 

The  public  and  leeislative  debate  re- 
garding passage  of  H.R.  13918  has  con- 
vinced me  that  the  problems  posed  by 
Government  financing  of  a  public  broad- 
cast system  are  much  greater  than  origi- 
nally thought.  They  cannot  be  resolved 
until  the  structure  of  public  broadcasting 
has  been  more  firmly  established,  and  we 
have  a  more  extensive  record  of  expe- 
rience on  which  to  evaluate  its  role  in 
our  national  life. 

Tliis  administration  has  demonstrated 
its  dedication  to  the  principle  of  public 
broadcasting  by  increasing  appropria- 
tions to  the  Corporation  sevenfold  in  the 
past  3  years,  from  S5  million  in  fiscal  year 
1969  to  $35  million  in  fiscal  year  1972.  On 
top  of  this.  I  have  requested  an  addition- 
.il  30-percent  increase  for  next  year  to 
S45  million.  The  funding  proposed  in  H.R. 
13918.  which  almost  doubles  next  year's 
appropriation,  and  more  than  doubles 
the  following  year's  appropriation  over 
fiscal  year  1972.  is  imwarranted  in  light 
of  the"  serious  questions  yet  unanswered 
by  our  brief  experience  with  public 
broadcasting. 

I  urge  the  continuation  of  carefully 
measured  annual  funding  for  the  Cor- 
poration, under  the  existing  statutory 
framework,  subject  to  regular  budgetary 
oversight  and  review.  Specifically.  I  ask 
the  Congress  to  follow  my  budget  recom- 
mendation by  enacting  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  Corporation's  authoriza- 
tion and  providing  it  S45  miUion.  Since 
interim  funds  for  the  Corporation  are 
included  in  a  continuing  resolution  cur- 
rently before  the  Congress,  there  should 
be  no  interruption  of  the  Corporation's 

actinties. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  June  30, 1972. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  bill  and  message  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  15259, 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1973 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  15259'  making  appro- 
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priations  for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  m  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
year  endmg  June  30.  1973,  and  for  other 
purpose-^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ai-k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
DO  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ot  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

'  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Jime  27, 
1972.  > 

Mr.  NATCHER  during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.'-t  ot  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  the  budget  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  fiscal  year  1973  when  ap- 
proved by  the  House  contained  $875,662,- 
000.  $716,124,000  was  for  operating  ex- 
penses, $28,144,000  for  debt  services,  and 
$131,394,000  for  capital  outlay. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  goverrunent  would  have  a  to- 
tal of  $1,179,369,200  for  operation  of  the 
District  government  during  the  fiscal 
year  1973.  This  amount  includes  the  ap- 
propriation of  $875,662,000  In  District  of 
Columbia  funds.  Federal  grants  totaling 
5291,924.800  and  $11,782,400  from  reim- 
bursements from  Federal  and  other 
sources  and  from  private  donations. 
With  a  total  population  estimated  now 
to  be  741.000  people,  this  amount  cer- 
tainly was  more  than  adequate. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  great  many 
years  the  other  body  adopted  a  budget 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  which  was 
below  the  amount  approved  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
ference action,  we  bring  back  now  a 
budget  for  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 


ernment for  fiscal  vear  1973  totaling 
$834,756,800. 

The  Federal  payment  adopted  at  the 
time  we  presented  our  bill  to  the  House 
totaled  $185  million.  The  Federal  pay- 
ment adopted  by  the  other  body  totaled 
$183  million  and  the  Federal  payment 
which  we  present  in  this  conference  re- 
port totals  S181.500.000. 

Instead  of  $143,232,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House,  we  present  today  for  our  loan 
program  for  capital  outlay  the  total  sum 
of  $130,819,000.  The  other  bodv  enacted 
a  bill  totaling  5126.632,000. 

For  general  operating  expenses,  this 
conference  report  contains  563,187,000 
instead  of  565.029,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  563,242,600  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  appropriate  time 
I  will  ask  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  a  tabula- 
tion which  will  show  in  detail  the  totals 
and  comparisons  I  have  just  reviewed,  I 
will  also  include  a  table  showing  the 
capital  outlay  projects  provided  in  the 
bill  as  agreed  to  in  conference. 

The  tables  follow: 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1973  (H.R.  15259)-CONFERENCE  SUMMARY 


Conference  action  compared  wlth- 


Agency  and  item 


(0 


New  budget 

(obljga- 

tional) 

authority. 

fiscal  year 

1972 

(2> 


Budget 

estimates 

of  new 

(obliga- 

tional) 

auttiority. 

fiscal  year 

1973 

(3) 


New  budget 
(obliga- 
tional) 
autliority 
recom- 
mended in 
House  bill 

(4) 


New  budget 
(obliga- 
tional) 
autliority 
recom- 
mended in 
Senate  bill 

(5) 


New  budget 
(obliga- 
tional) 
authority 
recom- 
mended by 
conference 
action 

(6) 


New  budget 

(obliga- 

tionai) 

authority. 

fiscal  year 

1972 

(7) 


Budget 

estimates 

of  new 

(obliga- 

tionai) 

authority 

fiscal  year 

1973 

(8) 


New  budget 
(obiiga- 
tional) 
authority 
recom- 
mended in 
House  bill 

(9; 


New  budget 
(obliga- 
tional) 
authority 
recom- 
mended in 
Senate  bill 

(10) 


FEDERAL  FUNDS 

Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Generallund J173,554,000  $190,000,000  J185.000,000  $183,000,000  $181,500,000  -f $7  846  000 

Waterfund 2,572.000  2.550.000  2,550.000  2,550,000  2,550,000  -22  000 

Sanitary  sewage  works  fund 1.514.000  1,524,000  1,524,000  1,524,000  1,524,000  +lo' 000 


-$8,500,000    -$3,500,000     -$1,500,000 


Total    Federal    payment   to    the    District   of 
Columbia  ..  177,740,000 


194,074.000      189,074,000      187,074,000      185,574,000      4-7.834.000      -8.500,000      -3,500,000      -1,500,000 


Loans  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  capital  outlay 
(from  the  U.S.  Treasury): 

Generaltund 72,486,000  1109,070.000  103,070.000  90,070.000 

Highwayfund 8,000,000  :16.750.000  16.750.000  13,750.000 

Waterfund 6.000.000  3.000,000  3,000.000  2.600.000 

Sanitary  sewage  works  fund 15.600,000  14,160.000  14.160,000  13.960,000 

Metropolitan  Area  Sanitary  Sewage  Works  Fund 6,252,000  6,252,000  6,252,000 

Total  loan  appropriation  to  District  of  Columbia.. 

Total  Federal  funds  to  the  District  of  Columbia . . . 

Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the  Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia 


90,968,000  +18,482.000 

16,706,000  -1-8,706,000 

2,933.000  -3,067,000 

13.  960,  000  -1,  640,  000 

6,  252.  000  -f6,  252,  000 


-18.102,000  -12,102,000  -f898, 000 

-44.  000  -44.  000  +2.  956, 000 

-67,  000  -67,  000  -r333,  000 

-200.  000  -200,  000 


102.086.000     149,232,000     143,232.000     126,632,000      130,819.000    +28,733,000    -18,413.000    -12,413,000       -f-4,187.000 
279,  826.  OOP     343,  306.  OOP     332,  306,  000     313.  706,  000     316,393,000    -f-36,  567,  000    -26,913,000    -15.913.000       -f-2.  687.  000 


425,000 


-425,  000 


Grand  total  new  budget  (obligational)  authority 
Federal  funds 280,251,000 


343. 306, 000     332. 306,  OPO      313,706,000      316,393,000    +36,142,000    -26,913,000    -15.913,000       +2,687.000 


DISTRICT  CF  COLUMBIA  FUNDS 

Operating  expenses; 

General  operating  expenses 61.777.000  65.819.000  65.029.000  63.242.600  63.187.000  -1,410  000 

Pubhcsafety 171,616,000  182,969,000  181,700.000  181,513,900  181.119.000  -1-9.503  000 

Education ". 172,305.000  179,911,000  179,526.000  179,907,300  179,607.000  +7,302,000 

Recreation.-  12,892,000  13,875,000  13,860.000  13,843,500  13,829,000  -f-937  000 

Human  resources 186.313.000  212,706.000  208.709.000  209.915,800  207.587.000  -f  21  274  000 

Highways  and  traffic 21.574,000  21,945,000  21,711,000  21,372,400  21,814,000  -i-240' 000 

Environmental  services 40.354,000  44,710,PPP  44,710,000  44,309,800  44,309,800  -t-3. 955. 800 

Settlement  of  claims  and  suits 113.000  —113,000 

Additional   municipal  services,  inaugural  cere- 
monies  - 879.000  879,000  879,000  879,000  -1-879  000 


-2,  632.  000 

-1.850.000 

-304,000 

-46.000 

-5.119.000 

-131,000 

-400.200 


-1.842,000 

-581.000 

+81,000 

-31.000 

-1.122.000 

+103.000 

-400,  200 


-55,  600 
-394.  900 
-300.  300 

-14,500 

-2.  328,  800 

+441,600 


Total  operating  expenses. . 


..    666.944,000      722,814,000     716,124,000     714,984,300      712,331,800    +45,387,800    -10,482,200      -3,792,200       -2.652,500 


Repayment  of  loans  and  interest 23.573.700 

Capital  outlay 323.713.000 


28, 144. 000 
149, 930.  000 


28,144,000 
131,394.000 


28.144,000 
81,754.100 


28.144,000      +4,570,300 

94,281,000  -229.432,000    -55,649,000    -37,'ii3,"6d6"""+i2,"526."966 


Grand  total  District  of  Columbia  funds 1,014.230,700     900,888.000     875.662.000     824,882,400     834,756,800-179,473,900    -66,131,200    -40,905,200       +9  874,400 


I  Reflects  decrease  of  $4,O85,0P0  in  H.  Doc.  92  2S9. 


'  Reflects  increase  of  $4,085.000 in  H.  Doc,  92  299. 
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Project  title  approved   for  oiu"  rapid   transit  system 

Amount     of  $33,498,000,  For  some  reason  or  other 

District  of  Columbia  Obligations-  $1,051,600     ^j^g  highway  construction  projects  were 

public  Schools:  deleted    on    the    other    side    and,    Mr. 

.-inacosUa  Senior  High  School  ad-  ^^  ^^^     Speaker,   everyone   of   those   projects   is 

ShtwJunioVHighSch"ooiVe"pia'ce:  '       '           back  in  this  bUl.  We  approved  capital 

^^gj^t; :. 235,000     outlay  projects  for  the  Department  of 

New  elementai-v  and  junior  high  Highways  and  Traffic  totaling  S12.658,- 

school.  OxonRun  Pkwy.  SE_.  16,380,500      700,   This   included   the   Potomac   River 

New  elementary  school,  31st  and  Freeway    amount    request    of    $2,345,000 

Erie  sts.  SE 6,983,000     ^jQj^g  .^-^i)^  gur  Other  freeway  projects 

Dunbar  Senior  High  school  re-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  projects  including  street 

^.riP^TiTiu- c'oTi^ee" '           improvements      and      extensioix'^.      Mr. 

ReStlon'  of  Old  central  LI-  Speaker,  as  you  well  know,  the  Highway 

Urary   550,000     .^cts  of   1968  and   1970  provide  for  the 

District    of    Columbia    Teachers  construction  of  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge 

College :  and  the  freeway  program.  These  two  laws 

Unused  space  in  the  Miner  Build-  ,^.jjj  ^^  carried  out,  Mr,  Speaker,  and  as 

mg  -—- ^?n^     we  have  stated  from  the  very  beginning. 

Demountable  classrooms 10,000                          ^_^  complete  our  rapid  transit 

"^^e^nr^s  ^^V^t^m,  The  District  of  Columbia  budget 

\ir  condition  remaining  build-  subcommittee    appropriated    the    funds 

ings  (patient).  District  of  Co-  that  Started  the  rapid  rail  transit  sys- 

lumbia  General  Hospital 1,  778,000     i^^  and  our  action  placed  the  Metropoll- 

New  n.orgue  building.  District  of  ^^1  Washington  Area  Transit  Authority 

Columbia  General  Hospital-.-  150.  000     ^  ^  position  to  begin  construction  of  this 

Department    of    Highways    and  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  transportation  system  here 

street  Improvements  and  exten-  ence    report    for    the    approval    o.    the 

sions    2.960,000      House, 

Highway  plaruiing,  programming,  j^j-.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to  the 

and  research 400,000     distingmshed   gentleman   from   Wiscon- 

Potomac  River  Freeway 2,345,000              ^.^^^    ranking    minority   member   on 

fouTcU'il^^tTri^Jgr.!:  2,o°o^:o^     the  subcommittee^  and  an  outstanding 

cover  on  Federal  aid  streets....  615,000      Member  of  the  House   >  Mr,  Dams', 

Heater  on  Federal  aid  streets...  418,  000          Mr.  DAVTS  of  Wisconsin,  Mr,  Speaker. 

Metro  betterment 880,000     I    concur    in    the    comments    that    have 

Benning  Road  Bridge  over  -Ana-  been  made  by  our  distm^ished  chair- 

costia  River 90.000     j^an,   who   also   served  as   chairman   of 

Connecticut  Avenue  Bridge  over  ^^^  conferees  in  our  deliberations  on  this 

Klingle     Valley 400,000      „„„fprp„„p  ^p„„-t 

IZS,'S„T"'  "' '™3  "»»        i'Su'^.T^omewha,  s,B.«ca„t  that 

Northbound  'i4th  Street  Bridge  in  nearly  every  category,  except  for  capi- 

deck  repair 101,000     tal  outlay,  the  amotint  included  in  this 

Anacostia   Freeway   Bridge   over  conference  report  is  less  than  was  the 

OxonRun 250.000     flg^^-e   for   the   corresponding   items   in 

Anacostia    Freeway,   Kenilworth  either   the   House   or    the   Senate   when 

Avenue  safety  Improvements  169,000                appropriation   bill  passed  these  two 

Benning    Road    pedestrian    over-  ^'    v.!.^;^^ 

pass  29, 000     separate  bodies. 

Sultland"  Parkway      pedestrian  In  the   area  of  education    there   had 

overpass    88,000     been  some  earmarking  of  funds  in  our 

South  Capitol  street 80.000     committee  report  for  special  education 

Bridge  railing  Improvement  pro-  ^t    the    time    that    the    bill    passed    the 

gram 37,000     jjouse.  The  Senate  version  wrote  mto  law 

Channelization    on    Federal    aid  ^^  ^^^     ^^^^  earmarkmg.  It  does  not  represent 

E:^e'r?ency"communicatro"ns'sys:  any  difference  m  dollar  amounts^  but  the 

^gj^   _        10,000     conference  report  does  make  It  a  matter 

Department'  of  Environmental  of  legislation  rather  than  report  ear- 
Services:  marking. 

Advance  of  paving 2,950,000         j^  jj^g  House  version  in   this  related 

Sewer  separation..-  $500, 000     ^^^  ^^  education  there  was  the  language 

Service  sewer  ^^^^^^^^''l.y-----  [HI  °°°     ^.-hich  related  to  the  use  of  the  children. 

Service  ex*ens.on,  ana  n\urants--  i.zuu.uuu                ,      ,,.    .           ,       ,        ,              ,     ,           ,        ■> 

walhmgton    Metropolitan    Area  the  facilities,  the  funds,  and  the  schools 

Transit  Authoritv:  ^ov  engaging  in  demonstrations  such  as 

Capital    contribution    for    con-  occurred   here   earlier   in    this   calendar 

struction— Regional  Rapid  RaU  year.  That  language  has  been  retained  in 

Transit  System 33,498,000     ^^le  conference  report. 

Washington  Aqueduct:  j^  ^j^g  area  of  human  resources,  our 

Water  treatment  plant.  Improve-  ^.^j   ^^^   anticipated   the   results  of  the 

'^^^^^   ^H''^T''^Tm=fn°''''  870  000     i^eview  of  elisjibility  and  overpayments  of 

Pirnfmajor%e?irmentsand-re:  ''°' °'°     aid  recipients  and  also  the  anticipated 

habllitatlon,     Dalecarlia     and  re.sults  of  45  investigators  who  are  now 

McMillan   130,000     at  work  in  this  area,  Tliere  had  been  a 

reduction  of  SI  million  in  the  estimated 

Total   94,280.800     payments  based  upon  those  anticipated 

The  other  bodv  in  marking  up  their     cuilings  of  the  rolls.  The  Senate  went 
bill  approved  the  same  amount  that  we    further  than  this  and  reduced  It  by  an- 
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other  $3  million.  The  conferees  agreed  on 

that  further  reduction. 

In  the  same  area,  however,  the  District 
goverrunent  had  requested  that  as  of  the 
second  half  of  the  1973  fiscal  year  pay- 
ments for  aid  for  dependents  would  be 
primariLv  on  the  basis  of  85  percent  of 
the  requirement  based  upon  the  1970  cost 
of  living  index.  Our  bill  had  held  the  fig- 
ure as  it  had  been,  at  75  percent  of  that 
figure,  and  as  a  part  of  the  compromise 
this  conference  report  contemplates  that 
that  figure  will  be  at  80  percent  for  the 
second  half  of  the  1973  fiscal  year. 

Last  year  your  conferees  on  this  meas- 
ure indicated  a  limitation  on  capital  out- 
lay and,  of  course,  these  capital  outlay 
items  are  financed  through  borrowing  di- 
rectly from  the  Federal  Treasury,  of  $150 
million  per  year  for  all  departments  of 
the  government.  When  this  bill  passed 
the  House  it  contained  capital  outlay 
items  which  totaled  something  over  $149 
million.  The  viewpoint  in  the  other  body 
was  that  the  S80  million  or  thereabouts 
that  was  approved  in  a  supplemental  bill 
earlier  for  the  expansion  and  moderniza- 
tion of  the  Lorton  detention  complex, 
even  though  it  was  a  1972  appropriation, 
should  be  applied  against  the  $150  mil- 
lion ceiling.  That  was  reflected  in  the  fig- 
ure that  was  included  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion. We  accepted  that  principle  with 
the  single  exception  of  restoring  the 
highway  items  for  capital  outlay  that 
had  been  included  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  think  we  all  recognize 
that  for  a  number  of  years  there  have 
been  inadequate  appropriations  for  high- 
way construction,  highway  maintenance, 
highway  improvement,  and  highway 
modernization  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Our  streets  and  highways 
have  suffered  as  a  result.  The  conferees 
on  the  House  side  took  the  position  that 
we  could  no  longer  continue  this  inade- 
quate funding  in  this  area.  So,  as  the 
chairman  earlier  indicated,  those  items 
in  the  bill  were  restored,  and  this  is  the 
only  area  in  which  the  capital  outlay 
items  were  restored  that  had  been  de- 
leted by  the  Senate,  It  does  account  for 
the  fact  that  in  this  single  area  alone,  in 
the  area  of  capital  outlay,  there  is  a 
figure  in  this  conference  report  that 
exceeds  the  lower  figure  in  this  bill  as  It 
passed  either  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  conference  report. 

Mr.  NATCHER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
distingui.shed  gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr. 

SCHERLE>  . 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  members 
of  the  House  District  of  Coltunbia  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  know  that 
being  a  member  of  this  subcommittee  is 
not  conducive  to  winning  friends  and  in- 
fluencing people.  Hov.-ever,  there  is  one 
consolation,  and  that  is  even  though  the 
bureaucrat^s  do  not  like  us,  the  taxpayers 
do.  .And  the  reason  why  we  pursue  our 
work  with  such  earnest  is  we  want  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  ge  governed  well. 
without  the  "pampering"  that  other 
areas  of  this  Nation  do  not  receive  or 
expect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  child  is  not  rewarded 
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for  his  mischievous  conduct  by  being 
ffiven  compliments  and  candy.  To  do  so 
would  not  only  spoil  the  youngster,  but 
guarantee  his  ultimate  lack  of  respect 
for  authority.  Instead,  he  should  be  fairly 
but  firmly  dLsciplined.  This  maxim 
should  also  be  true  so  far  as  the  opera- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment is  concerned. 

The  voluminous  cases  of  misconduct, 
deception,  and  outright  fraud  by  District 
officials  are  a  matter  of  record,  with  ad- 
ditional daily  revelations.  All  one  has  to 
do  is  read  the  hearings  before  our  com- 
mittee, or  review  the  rejioi-ts  from  the 
news  media.  However,  many  people  re- 
fuse to  recognize  this  documented,  sorry 
situation  evidenced  by  my  supplemental 
view^s  in  the  regular  report. 

Why  is  this  tnie?  The  reasons  vary 
from  individuals  who,  like  the  proverbial 
ostrich,  stick  their  heads  in  the  sand  and 
hope  that  trouble  will  go  away.  Others 
merely  condone  the  misfeasance,  mal- 
feasance and  nonfeasance,  and  attempt 
to  sweep  the  mess  under  the  rug.  Still 
others  believe  they  can  buy  good  govern- 
ment which  in  eflect.  encourages  the 
continuation  of  the  ineptness  that  has 
plagued  this  city  far  too  long. 

However,  if  the  problems  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  are  to  be  solved  we  as 
Members  of  the  Congress  must  accept  our 
responsibility  and  firmly  but  fairly  deal 
with  the  guilty  culprits.  They  must  be 
held  accountable,  and  their  feet  must  be 
kept  to  the  fire. 

I  am  sure  there  is  not  one  Member  of 
this  body  who  does  not  love  our  Nation's 
capital  dearly.  However,  this  affection 
cannot  interfere  with  the  obligation  to 
govern  it.  We  are  concerned  because  we 
care.  Overwhelming  facts  support  the 
cause  and  dictate  our  determination  to 
make  District  government  both  respon- 
sive and  responsible. 

If  we  allow  District  officials  to  go  un- 
disciplined we  are,  in  effect,  guarantee- 
ing their  ultimate  lack  of  respect  for 
authority  and,  consequently,  bad  govern- 
ment. Tlie  citizens  of  this  city  and  our 
Nation  demand  and  deserve  more  than 
this  of  us.  We  are  not  here  to  win  a 
popularity  contest.  In  my  opinion,  the 
proper  prescription  has  been  omitted. 
For  this  reason  I  am  voting  against  this 
conference  report. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  to  tlie  attention  of  the  Members  the 
supplemental  views  as  expressed  in  the 
regular  report,  and  hope  that  if  time 
allows  they  will  also  read  the  hearings  of 
the  District  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning,  Friday,  Jime  30.  the  head- 
lines in  the  Metro  section  read.  "D.C. 
Welfare  Aide  Quits.  Raps  Yeldell." 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  situa- 
tion that  Miss  Thomp.<on  was  faced  with 
when  she  testified  before  our  subcom- 
mittee. The  question  was  asked  of  Miss 
Thompson: 

What  do  you  estimate  the  cost  ro  be  of 
overpayments.  Inellglbles.  and  frauds  as  far 
as  the  District  of  Columbia  welfare  program 
is  concerned? 

And  she  answered  honestly: 
Between  $6  million  and  $8  million. 


It  was  not  too  many  hours  after  that 
that  Miss  Thompson  was  given  a  lateral 
promotion  and  relegated  to  obscurity. 

Miss  Thompson  has  worked  in  public 
office,  mostly  with  the  Department  of 
Human  Resources,  for  over  30  years. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  when  a  woman 
with  the  integrity  and  experience  of  Miss 
Thompson  is  demoted  for  being  fair  and 
honest  with  a  congressional  committee. 
She  diligently  tried  to  cooperate  with  the 
subcommittee  so  we  could  decide  what 
appropriations  should  be  made  for  the 
various  categories. 

Miss  Thompson  has  now  resigned  for 
the  simple  reason  that  she  sees  the  very 
problem  that  we  have  contemplated — 
that  the  Department  of  Hiunan  Re- 
sources is  in  one  heck  of  a  shape. 

Quoting  from  this  morning's  paper: 

Miss  Thompson  accused  Yeldell  of  foster- 
ing Inefficiency,  favoritism  and  fear  within 
the  department,  which  has  12.000  employees 
and  responsibility  for  administering  the 
city's  welfare  progreuns. 

She  goes  on — and  this  woman  is  in  a 
position  to  know — "To  date  the  bold  new 
experiment  of  DHR"^that  is  the  De- 
partment of  Human  Resources — 'is  a 
failure."  And  who  would  know  better 
than  Miss  Thompson? 

And  she  further  stated: 

I  know  you  (Yeldell)  are  heading  a  sick 
organization. 

The  article  continued — and  I  am  go- 
ing to  provide  this  article  for  the  Rec- 
ord so  it  win  be  available  for  everyone 
to  read.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago  it  is  be- 
cause we  love  this  city  so  much  that  we 
provide  the  means  for  them  to  live  a  lit- 
tle better  than  they  do  in  other  cities  of 
our  Nation.  It  is  our  Nation's  Capital  and 
all  citizens  throughout  the  coimtry  want 
it  to  be  second  to  none. 

There  is  not  one  single  Federal  pro- 
gram or  pilot  demonstration  that  is  not 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  average  salary  median  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  about  $10,500.  Com- 
pare that  with  the  average  income  in 
your  own  States.  District  taxpayers  spend 
23  cents  to  receive  a  Federal  dollar  back 
in  return.  That  is  the  best  rate  of  ex- 
change compared  to  all  the  States, 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  Government 
for  what  we  have  provided.  The  only 
thing  I  am  concerned  about  is  the  way 
the  city  has  been  mismanaged — and  the 
fraud  and  the  half-truths  that  prevail 
throughout  the  District  government.  It 
has  been  a  daily  routine,  when  these 
people  in  the  District  appear  before  our 
committee.  You  do  not  have  to  take  my 
word  for  it.  Just  watch  television  and 
read  the  newspapers.  These  are  not  our 
revelations.  They  are  investigations  con- 
ducted by  the  news  people,  ferreting  out 
all  these  wrongs  to  enlighten  the  public 
wlio  end  up  paying  for  the  abuses. 

No,  the  bureaucrats  are  not  going  to 
like  me  and  they  are  not  going  to  like 
the  committee.  I  think  the  committee  is 
doing  a  fine  job.  But  we  could  do  a  much 
better  job  if  we  have  the  facts  from 
the  ver>-  beginning. 

We  are  not  here  to  condemn — we  are 
here  to  help  and  to  assist.  And  it  is  ir- 
ritating to  sit  there  day  after  day  after 
day  and  have  the  District  officials  come 


in  and  use  it  as  a  pit  stop  to  fuel  up  with 
a  lot  of  money,  and  roar  off  and  thumb 
their  nose  at  us. 

I  do  not  operate  that  way  and  neither 
does  this  committee.  I  think  it  is  high 
time  that  those  people  downtown  got 
the  message. 

I  can  assure  you  so  far  as  Mr.  Yeldell  is 
concerned  he  did  not  tell  the  committee 
the  truth,  so  far  as  the  CRC  program  is 
concerned.  I  refer  to  what  Miss  Thomp- 
son said  today  in  the  Pof  news  article 
condemning  Yeldell  and  his  dictatorial 
methods. 

A  lot  of  people  can  call  it  frustration, 
but  I  call  it  irritation. 

It  is  a  constant  source  of  irritation  to 
have  these  people  come  up  from  down- 
tow^n  and  think  that  they  have  a  separate 
government,  not  responsible  to  anyone. 
It  is  high  time  that  we  made  them  oper- 
ate just  as  efficiently  and  ju-st  as  de- 
liberately as  your  governments  in  your 
home  States  operate. 

We  have  been  kind  and  extremely  gen- 
erous to  them  for  long  enough.  It  is  time 
that  they  played  the  game  according  to 
Hoyle. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my  chairman  for 
giving  me  this  time  and  I  certainly  ap- 
preciate the  great  opportunity  I  have  to 
work  on  a  great  committee. 

People  do  not  always  like  to  hear  the 
facts.  They  do  not  always  like  to  hear 
the  truth.  Maybe  if  the  shoe  binds  or 
pinches  a  little  bit,  the  next  time  this 
crew-  from  downtown  appears  before  our 
committee  they  will  know  we  mean  busi- 
ness. I  can  assure  you  that  I  yvps-n_  hw^x- 
ness,  because  our  office  is  going  to  do  a  lot 
of  research. 

I  include  the  following  material: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  30.  1972] 
D.C.    Welfare    Aide    Quits,    Raps    Yeldell — 

Memo     Cites   Favoritism.    Inefficeency 
(By  J.  Y,  Smith) 

Winifred  Grace  Thompson,  once  one  of  the 
most  influential  o.f.clals  In  the  D.C,  govern- 
ment, has  resigned  from  the  department  of 
human  resources  with  a  scathing  attack  on 
Its  director,  Joseph  P.  Yeldell. 

In  a  letter  she  made  public  yesterday.  Miss 
Thompson  accused  Yeldel!  of  fostering  !n- 
efiBclency,  favoritism  and  fear  within  the  de- 
partment, which  has  12,000  employees  and 
responsibility  for  administering  the  city's 
welfare  programs, 

Yeldell.  a  former  member  of  the  City 
Council,  was  chosen  by  Mayor  Walter  E, 
Washington  last  November  to  succeed  Philip 
J.  Rutledge  as  head  of  the  department.  Since 
then,  he  has  carried  out  extensive  reorganiza- 
tions, including  dismemberment  of  the  so- 
cial services  administration  that  Miss 
Thompson  formerly  headed.  In  February, 
Miss  Thompson  became  a  deputy  director  of 
the  department  of  human  resources, 

"To  date,  the  bold  new  e.xperiment  of  DHR 
is  a  failure,"  she  wrote.  "It  can  chalk  up  few 
innovative  new  accomplishments.  There  has 
been  much  rhetoric  but  minimal  decision- 
making and  action  .  .  .  My  office  has  become 
the  chaplain's  office,  the  'listening  post,'  and 
I  know  you  (Yeldell)  are  heading  a  sick  or- 
ganization." 

Yeldell  held  a  brief  news  conference  yester- 
day In  which  he  said  he  was  accepting  Miss 
Thompson's  resignation,  which  is  effective 
today,  "'Aith  regret," 

"Miss  Thomp.s<in  has  given  35  years  of  ded- 
icated service  to  the  citizens  and  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,"  he  said  in  a  pre- 
pared statement.  "Under  her  tenure,  the  so- 
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clal  services  administration  has  managed  a 
welfare  roll  of  increasing  size  and  has 
brought  needed  social  services  to  the  less  for- 
tunate citizens  of  the  nation's  capital. 

"It  is  my  hope  that  Miss  Tliompson  will  be 
avaUable  to  me  and  the  department  on  a 
consultative  basis  to  continue  to  give  us  the 
faithful  service  she  has  contributed  over  the 
past  years." 

He  declined  to  comment  further.  Miss 
Thompson  said  she  had  no  intention  of  as- 
sociating herself  with  the  department  of 
human  resources  on  a  consultative  or  any 
other  basis. 

City  officials  said  there  were  no  Immediate 
plans  to  fill  Miss  Thompson's  position. 

Rep.  WUliam  J.  Scherle  (R-Iowa)  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for 
the  District  and  a  frequent  critic  of  city 
spending  policies  said: 

"I  am  a  little  shocked  to  learn  that  Miss 
Thompson  has  resigned.  There  wasn't  anyone 
on  the  Committee  who  failed  to  be  Impressed 
with  her  honesty,  experience  and  Integrity. 
And  to  lose  that  now  cannot  help  but  be  a 
direct  loss,  not  only  to  the  department,  but 
to  the  people  who  paid  the  bill." 

Miss  Thompson  attached  to  her  four-page 
letter  of  resignation  a  memorandum  entitled. 
"Misleading  Statements  of  Mr.  Joseph  Yel- 
dell Before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  City  Council  on  the 
Community  Residential  Centers  Contract." 

Community  Residential  Centers,  Inc.,  is  a 
private  profitmaking  organization  that  ob- 
tained a  $373,000  contract  from  the  city  last 
September  to  care  for  up  to  56  homeless 
children.  The  contract  was  let  as  part  of  the 
former  social  services  administration's  effort 
to  provide  alternatives  to  Junior  Village,  the 
city's  facility  for  homeless  children  that 
closed. 

The  CRC  contract  came  to  the  City  Coun- 
cil has  ordered  light  in  April  In  a  series  of 
articles  in  The  Washington  Post.  The  articles 
quoted  CRC  social  workers  and  counselors  as 
saying  the  firm  was  not  providing  proper 
care  for  the  children. 

Subsequently,  Yeldell  told  a  House  sub- 
committee and  the  City  Council  that  he  had 
been  unaware  of  the  CRC  contract.  On  June 
8.  he  told  the  City  Council  the  agreement 
would  not  be  renewed  this  September. 

In  her  memorandum.  Miss  Thompson 
quotes  Yeldell  as  having  said  to  the  Council: 
"I  have  never  seen  anything  like  the  loosely 
defined  contract  with  CRS  .  ,  .  I've  never  seen 
anything  like  this  and  from  a  legal  point  of 
view,  neither  has  the  corporation  counsel," 
Miss  Thompson  added:  "He  was  Informed 
and  his  staff  was  informed  about  the  con- 
tract with  Community  Residential  Centers 
before  the  newspaper  publicity  .  .  .  The 
corporation  counsel  did  know  about  and  re- 
viewed the  CRC  contract." 

Yeldell  declined  to  comment  on  the 
memorandum. 

Miss  Thompson  said  in  an  interview  that 
the  CRC  dispute  was  not  the  reason  for  her 
retirement.  She  said  she  had  decided  to  leave 
the  city  government  because  of  the  frustra- 
tion she  felt  in  trying  to  work  under  Yeldell. 
Miss  Thompson.  59,  has  been  receiving  a 
salarv  of  $36,000  a  year.  With  the  exception 
of  three  years  in  the  Women's  Army  Corps 
during  World  War  II,  serving  as  a  corporal 
in  the  transportation  corps  In  the  European 
theater,  she  has  been  a  city  employee  since 
1937.  Her  retirement  pay  will  be  about  $21,- 
000  a  year,  according  to  city  officials. 

Looking  back  at  her  work.  Miss  Thompson 
said  that  among  her  proudest  accomplish- 
ments were  the  establishment  of  Junior  Vil- 
lage in  1948,  the  establishment  of  the  DC 
children's  center  In  Laurel  In  1954,  and  the 
successful  desegregation  of  the  city's  facili- 
ties for  retarded  and  delinquent  children  in 
the  same  year. 

In  the  past  two  years,  her  name  has  fre- 
quently been  linked  with  the  controversy 
surrounding  Junior  Village,  A  series  of  ar- 


ticles in  The  Washington  Post  early  last  year 
led  to  a  congressional  Investigation  of  the 
facility,  La'er.  the  City  Council  ordered  it 
closed  by  phases. 

Miss  Thompson  said  yesterday:  "We  made 
two  big  mistakes  with  Junior  Village.  First. 
we  just  didn't  stay  ah^^id  of  the  trend  to 
put  children  In  resldeLdal  settings  rather 
than  institutions.  Secondly,  we  let  it  get  too 
big." 

When  Miss  Thompson  first  established 
Junior  Village,  It  housed  60  children.  At  one 
time  in  the  mid-1960s.  It  had  900  children. 

In  her  letter  to  Yeldell,  Miss  Thompson 
said: 

"People-oriented  programs  are  used  for 
political  gain,  and  trade-offs  occur  according 
to  how  they  increase  the  political  power  base. 
The  best  example  Is  Junior  Village  and  how 
the  welfare  of  dependent  children  has  been 
sacrificed  for  political  gain." 

She  added:  "Most  decisions  are  made  at  the 
director  level — regardless  of  Importance — 
with  limited  delegation  of  authority  to  ad- 
ministrators and  program  managers.  The  re- 
sult is  a  decision-making  bottleneck  .  .  . 

"You  and  your  sycophants  pat  each  other 
on  the  back  and  say  all  is  well  while  DHR  Is 
collapsing  around  you." 

Yesterday.  Miss  Thompson  said  she  did  not 
expect  her  career  In  government  to  end  the 
way  it  has. 

"I  always  knew  I'd  be  leaving."  she  said. 
"But  I  thought  it  would  be  a  smooth  transi- 
tion with  no  ripples.  Well,  it  didn't  work  out 
that  way." 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News.  June  30. 
1972] 
Miss  Thompson's  Farewell 
The  other  day  we  visited  a  friend  at  a 
hospital  here — and  when  we  left,  walking 
down  the  long  corridors,  we  kept  glancing 
into  the  rooms  we  passed,  as  one  always  does 
in  a  hospital.  And  there,  lying  flat  In  their 
beds  were  all  those  old  eagle-beaked  men, 
their  eyes  closed,  their  toothless  mouths  wide 
open  like  fish  out  of  water,  and  in  the  chairs 
beside  them  the  widows-to-be  sewing  or  read- 
ing quietly,  resigned  to  the  ancient  problem. 
And  we  wanted  to  call  out,  "Hey!  Hang  on! 
Don't  go!  Here's  help  on  the  way.  Here's  hope. 
Here's  love." 

Quite  apart  from  the  obvious  efficiency 
with  which  this  particular  hospital  was  be- 
ing run,  the  crying  question  remains:  How 
much  interest  was  there  In  these  people? 
How  much  heart? 

We  say  this  as  prelude  to  our  feeling  about 
today's  tempestuous  departure  of  Miss  Wini- 
fred Thompson  from  the  District's  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Resources  whose  less  gran- 
diloquent predecessor,  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, Miss  Thompson  had  served  for  more 
than  30  years.  If  there  was  anything  we 
thought  the  department  lacked  in  the  era  "Of 
Miss  Thompson's  stewardship  it  was  an  out- 
ward show  of  warmth  for  the  people  It  served. 
The  most  Important  thing  that  the  sweep- 
ing reorganization  of  the  department  under 
its  new  director.  Joseph  P.  Yeldell.  might 
have  accomplished  was  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
principle  that  every  Individual  counts.  In- 
stead. Miss  Thompson,  a  shy.  loyal,  unde- 
monstrative but  brilliant  administrator, 
utterly  honest,  was  shunted  aside  in  favor  of 
an  administration  which  has  done  little  to 
bolster  the  feeling  that  when  it  comes  to  the 
poor  and  their  woebegone  wives  and  father- 
less children,  the  city  much  cares. 

You  can  pass  off  the  bitterness  expressed 
by  Miss  TTiompsrin  in  her  "Escape  into  a  New 
Beginning"  letter  of  resignation  to  her  boss — 
her  sense  of  being  banished  and  betrayed — 
as  the  natural  feeling  of  any  person  of  sub- 
stance who,  for  reasons  good  or  bad,  has  been 
put  on  the  shelf.  But  there  remains  her 
Jeremiad,  a  ringing  indictment  of  Mr.  Yeldell 
as  the  head  of  a  "sick  organl7:atlon."  a  "little 
band  of  sycophants"  which  subordinates  peo- 
ple to  politics,  talks  big  and  acts  small,  is 


careless  with  the  truth,  racist  and  divisive  in 
its  personnel  policies,  and  given  to  nepotism. 
Internecine  warfare  and  the  unconscionable 
ragging  of  underlings. 

These  are  serious  charges.  Mr.  Yeldell,  hav- 
ing given  his  department  a  traumatic  over- 
haul without  the  reassurance  that  comes 
from  Inspired  leadership,  owes  his  people — 
and  the  city — some  thoughtful  answers. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  30,  1972] 

Aides  Afraili  To  Talk — Yeldell  Denies  He 

Muzzij:d  City  Workers 

(By  Ron  Shaffer) 

In  the  office  of  a  lower  echelon  supervisor 
for  the  DC.  department  of  human  resources, 
a  telephone  rang;  the  caller  identified  him- 
self as  a  reporter  and  asked  about  wards  of 
the  city  being  kept  at  D.C.  General  Hos- 
pital. 

The  supervisor  fumbled  for  words  and 
there  was  a  long  pause,  after  which  she 
blurted :  "I'm  not  allowed  to  talk  to  reporters 
without  clearance  from  Mr.  Yeldell."  Then 
she  hung  up. 

A  newsman  taking  a  public  opinion  sur- 
vey after  the  shooting  of  George  Wallace 
last  month  found  city  residents  and  work- 
ers generally  cooperative  until  he  entered  a 
small  office  of  the  department  of  human 
resources  at  1716  1 4th  St.  NW.  Employees 
there  refused  to  comment, 

"We  work  for  the  department  of  human 
resources,  and  we're  not  allowed  to  give  out 
our  feelings."  said  the  supervisor,  who 
threatened  a  lawsuit  if  any  of  her  words 
were  printed. 

A  counselor  at  a  halfway  house  run  by 
human  resources,  asked  for  his  name,  re- 
plied: "I  don't  have  the  authority  to  give 
you  my  name." 

The  responses  In  these  recent  Incidents 
reflect  the  level  of  apprehension  and  un- 
certainty of  many  of  the  12.000  human  re- 
sources employees,  who  for  lack  of  guid- 
ance, apparently  do  not  know  what  to  do 
when  questioned  by  newsmen  about  their 
work. 

"People  just  don't  want  to  get  In  trouble, 
or  get  fired,  or  lose  their  Job."  said  one 
social  worker  who  did  not  want  her  name 
used  for  fear  of  retaliation.  "People  are  just 
afraid." 

"The  feeling  around  here  is  don't  talk  to 
reporters — or  else."  said  another  social  worker 
who  also  did  not  want  to  be  named. 

As  a  result,  department  sources  are  some- 
times Inaccessible,  and  there  is  delay  in  re- 
porting news  to  the  public  Involving  an 
agency  that  encompasses  public  assistance, 
child  care,  mental  health.  D.C.  General  Hos- 
pital and  narcotics  Treatment,  and  one  that 
Is  asking  Congress  for  $225  mUllon  for  Its 
operation  In  fiscal  1973. 

Joseph  P.  Yeldell.  director  of  the  depart- 
ment since  last  December,  has  repeatedly 
said  that  he  does  not  muzzle  his  employees, 
but  rather,  encourages  them  to  talk  to  the 
press. 

'I  favor  a  healthy.  op>en  discussion  of  the 
Issues  Involving  the  department."  he  said  not 
long  after  taking  office.  "All  I  ask  is  that  they 
(the  employees)  let  me  know  what  they 
are  going  to  be  discussing." 

Yeldell  has  said  that  his  employees,  psir- 
tlcularly  those  Involved  In  the  social  serv- 
ices administration  (SSA),  use  so-called  re- 
strictions as  excuses  to  keep  from  talking  to 
reporters. 

It  Is  apparent  that  not  even  Yeldell 's  top 
aides  know  his  policy  for  dealing  with  medlk 
queries 

When  asked  to  outline  the  policy,  Norman 
Plerson,  acting  head  of  the  social  rehabilita- 
tion administration,  which  Includes  the  SSA, 
said:  "Youll  have  to  check  with  the  boss 
(Yeldell)    for  that." 

"Everyone  knows  what  the  policy  Is," 
said  James  H.  Bohannan.  executive  assistant 
to  the  director.  "All  they  have  to  do  Is  call 
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this  (Yeldell's)  rffice.  Anyone  here,  even  the 
secretaries,  can  give  clearance." 

Natleen  Green,  a  secretary  In  that  office, 
said  she  was  sure  such  a  policy  was  "not 
true." 

Joseph  Douglas,  associate  director  for  In- 
spection and  analysis,  said  either  he  or  two 
of  his  assistants.  Wllla  Kester  or  Catherine 
Jensen  should  be  called. 

Mrs.  Kester  said  she  was  the  only  desig- 
nated press  liaison  In  the  department,  and 
that  she  acted  on  the  authority  of  Yeldell 
and  Douglas.  When  a  reporter  started  type- 
Ing  her  remarks  she  said,  "You're  not  taking 
this  down  are  you?" 

The  confusion  filters  down  to  field  workers, 
and  Is  often  passed  along  verbally  by  su- 
pervisors who  apparently  have  made  their 
own  Interpretations. 

"They're  all  concerned  with  their  Images," 
said  one  social  worker  who  did  not  want  to 
be  named.  "They're  afraid  of  the  press  and 
they're  afraid  of  Congress.  The  feeling  now 
is  a  lot  of  people  will  come  down  on  you  If 
you  talk." 

Some  who  have  spoken  have  received  ver- 
bal or  written  reprimands. 

Dr  Thomas  Relchelderfer.  the  director  of 
pediatrics  at  DC.  General  Hospital,  told  a 
reporter  about  healthy  wards  of  the  city 
languishing  with  sick  children  at  the  hos- 
pital. After  an  article  appeared,  he  weis  told 
by  a  superior  not  to  talk  with  reporters. 

An  official  of  the  health  services  adminis- 
tration, who  commented  on  conditions  In  a 
birth  control  clinic,  was  later  ordered  to 
write  a  report  for  her  superiors  explaining 
whv  her  name  appeared  in  the  paper 

Four  doctors  who  told  reporters  of  a  lack 
of  staff  and  supplies  at  D  C  General  Hospital 
received  written  letters  of  reprimand 

Dr.  Paul  Travis,  the  former  director  of 
Washington  treatment  center  for  chronic 
alcoholics,  complained  that  budget  cuts  had 
reduced  the  center  to  a  custodial  institution. 
Two  weeks  tifter  his  remarks  were  printed, 
he  was  demoted.  lY'eldell  said  at  that  time 
that  the  demotion  was  not  linked  to  the 
article.) 

Sam  Eastman,  director  of  public  affairs  for 
mayor  Walter  E.  Washington,  said  that  there 
Is  not  a  D.C.  government  directive  covering 
the  conduct  of  government  employees  who 
are  questioned  y  the  media. 

Eastman  said  two  weeks  ago  that  Yeldell 
would  make  a  major  announcement  regard- 
ing Information  policies,  and  that  the  an- 
nouncement would  be  made  early  last  week. 
Tuesday.  Eastman  said  the  policy  was  still 
being  formulated. 

Supplemental  Views  on  the  1973  District 
OF  Colombia  Appropriations 

Although  It  Is  not  customary  for  a  Sub- 
committee member  to  refer  to  his  own  ex- 
perience and  register  his  own  feelings  In  such 
a  context.  It  Is  my  belief  that  the  circum- 
stances In  this  case  warrant  a  strong  per- 
sonal statement.  I  have  served  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  almost  two  years.  During  that  time. 
I  have  faithfully  attended  Its  hearings  and 
meetings,  and  I  will  continue  to  do  so  as 
long  as  I  have  this  assignment. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  purpose 
of  this  Subcommittee  Is  not  only  to  provide 
funds  for  the  operation  of  the  DC  govern- 
ment, but  also  to  oversee  the  expenditure  of 
the  taxpayers'  money.  After  listening  to  hun- 
dreds of  official  witnesses  over  the  course  of 
many  months,  I  have  come  to  the  Inescapable 
conclusion  that  the  District  government 
serves  the  Interest.s  of  neither  its  own  con- 
stituents nor  the  .American  taxpayers. 

This  Is  no  condemnation  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee. My  colleagues  are  enormously  Indus- 
trious and  conscientiously  Interested  In  as- 
sisting the  operations  of  the  city  govern- 
ment. But  this  is  a  well-nigh  Impossible  task 
without  accurate  information.  We  have  re- 
peatedly been  fed  half-truths  In  a  deliberate 


attempt  to  circumvent  the  authority  of  the 
Subcommittee.  Faced  with  such  obstruc- 
tionist tactics,  It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  make 
fair  Judgments  about  the  budget  requests. 

Judging  from  the  actions  of  many  D.C. 
officials  with  whom  I  have  come  In  contact, 
the  municipal  government  In  this  city  exists 
largely  to  serve  Itself.  My  feelings  about  these 
minions  of  mammon  can  be  summed  up  In 
one  sentence.  With  few  exceptions,  they  are 
stealing  us  blind!  They  are  using  this  com- 
mittee as  a  pitstop.  coming  In  to  fuel  up, 
then  roaring  out  in  high  gear  thumbing  their 
noses  at  us.  These  "professional"  witnesses 
with  their  entourage  of  supporters  give  us 
the  pleasure  of  their  company  and  then 
sweep  out  In  triumph. 

Never  before  in  my  experience  of  govern- 
ment have  I  witnessed  such  a  concerted  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  Individuals  In  positions 
of  responsibility  to  cover  up  boondoggles, 
waste  and  mismanagement  Many  cases  bor- 
der on  outright  fraud.  The  arrogance  and 
duplicity  displayed  by  these  witnesses  Is 
sickening.  Time  after  time.  DC.  government 
officials  have  appeared  before  our  Subcom- 
mittee and  sanctimoniously  assured  us  that 
their  departments  were  operating  smoothly 
and  experiencing  i.o  problems.  And  time  and 
time  again,  we  learned  subsequently  from  the 
news  media  that,  on  the  contrary,  misman- 
agement, waste  and  Incompetence  reign  su- 
preme. 

For  example,  when  Dr.  Cook,  President  of 
the  D.C.  Teachers  College,  testified  before 
our  Subcommittee,  he  said  in  answer  to  my 
direct  question,  that  he  had  no  problems  to 
discuss  with  the  Subcommittee.  Yet  at  that 
time  Dr.  Cook  was  fully  aware  of  a  highly 
critical  report  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice which  detailed  serious  irregularities  in 
his  administration  of  the  College. 

The  recent  disclosure  of  financial  misman- 
agement at  Federal  City  College  and  the 
Blackman's  Development  Center  raise  equal- 
ly alarming  questions.  Officials  of  the  D.C. 
public  school  system  have  also  been  delin- 
quent In  their  responsibilities  to  their  own 
pupils,  to  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
and.  through  us.  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country.  Dr.  Scott,  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  was  for  Instance  unable  even  to  tell 
our  Subcommittee  how  many  schools  there 
are  In  the  District!  The  Subcommittee  was 
also  shocked  to  discover  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  operates  virtually  no  facilities  and 
provides  little  In  the  way  of  special  programs 
for  handicapped  pupils.  Children  who  start 
out  In  life  burdened  by  blindness,  deafness, 
dumbness  or  mental  retardation  have  a 
greater  need  for  special  education  than  any 
other  disadvantaged  group.  Yet  District  offi- 
cials made  no  effort  to  apprise  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  needs  of  these  children  In  their 
Jurisdiction.  We  can  only  conclude  that  the 
D.C.  School  Board  Is  Indifferent  to  the  needs 
of  these  pupils  since  no  Independent  Inter- 
est In  their  problems  has  been  evinced  by  the 
Board  to  date. 

The  Superintendent  and  the  members  of 
the  School  Board  seem  to  be  more  Intent  on 
marshalling  student  opinion  to  their  pet 
political  causes  than  on  pursuing  the  primary 
goal  of  the  school  system,  which  Is  education. 
School  officials  have  lately  been  Indulging 
in  partisan  political  demonstrations  and  in- 
stigating student  participation  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  school  work.  I  strongly  disap- 
prove of  the  scandalous  role  played  by  one 
Board  member  In  the  series  of  disgraceful  In- 
cidents which  took  place  recently  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Led  by  this  gentleman,  a  band  of  D.C. 
high  school  students  left  their  classes,  over 
the  strenuous  objections  of  their  principal, 
and  marched  on  Congress  to  protest  the  war. 
So  unruly  were  these  adolescent  demonstra- 
tors that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  took 
the  unprecedented  step  of  closing  the  visi- 
tors' gallery  to  the  public.  Later,  the  stu- 
dents Invaded  and  ransacked  the  office  of 
Representative  Pierre  du  Pont  and  stole  arti- 


cles of  personal  property  from  his  staff. 
Earlier  this  year.  DC.  elementary  school 
pupils  were  encouraged  to  take  part  In  a 
massive  outdoor  rally  protesting  the  admin- 
istration's welfare  policies. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia schools  exist  solelv  for  the  purpo.se  of 
educating  children.  They  should  never  be 
used  as  a  vehicle  for  mobilizing  rniinformed 
and  Immature  student  opinion  for  partisan 
political  protests  This  abuse  of  authority 
is  all  the  more  reprehensible  in  view  of  the 
schools'  neglect  of  their  leeltlmate  respon- 
sibilities to  handicapped  children.  Clearlv  a 
basic  reordering  of  priorities  is  needed.  School 
officials  must  refrain  from  such  Inappropriate 
misuse  of  their  authorltv  In  the  future  and 
refocus  their  enereie.<;  where  thev  are  most 
urgently  needed.  School  bond  Issues  are  fail- 
ing all  over  the  country,  vet  Congres.s  con- 
tinues to  provide  eenerouslv  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Simple  eratltude  oueht  to  dic- 
tate a  more  responsive  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  beneficiaries. 

Ironlcallv.  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
ceives more  federal  aid  than  any  other  state 
In  proportion  of  the  federal  taxes  paid  by 
Its  residents,  A  studv  bv  the  Tax  Foundation 
revealed  that  the  District  pays  onlv  23  cents 
In  federal  taxes  for  each  dollar  of  federal  aid. 
I  urge  each  member  of  the  House  to  com- 
pare that  with  what  residents  of  his  own 
state  pav  In  return  for  the  federal  aid  dol- 
lar. 

The  lawmakers  of  this  nation,  who  rep- 
resent people  from  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, like  to  think  of  this  city  as  a  national 
home  for  all  our  citizens.  Consequentlv  we 
have  striven  diligently  to  make  It  a  munic- 
ipal showcase,  a  model  city.  Washington. 
D.C.  enjovs  almost  unlimited  access  to  fed- 
eral patronage.  We  support  a  municipal  pay- 
roll of  close  to  50,000  out  of  a  total  popula- 
tion of  740.000.  It  seems  at  times  thaf  the 
entire  city  Is  one  big  government  employ- 
ment agencv.  Manv  municipal  emplovees. 
however,  behave  like  the  proverbial  man 
with  a  wrench,  trying  to  look  busy  but  In 
reality  doing  nothing.  There  are  a  great  manv 
things  to  be  done  In  this  city,  but  the  present 
lack  of  managerial  capability  virtually  in- 
sures that  thev  will  remain  undone.  The 
problems  of  Washington.  DC.  will  never 
be  solved  by  shovel-leaners  and  pencil- 
pushers. 

Largely  because  of  the  federal  payroll, 
Washlngtonlans  boast  the  ".lighest  median 
Income  of  any  metropolitan  area.  $10,500. 
Pour  hundred  eighty  of  D  C's  employees  earn 
more  than  $25,000  a  year  each!  We  shower 
Its  residents  with  the  most  soclallv  enlight- 
ened and  genero\is  programs,  and  we  pro- 
vide experts  to  administer  or  advise  them. 
Yet  by  and  large  the  city  falls  to  live  tip  to 
the  hopes  invested  In  It,  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  population  is  declining  and  the  aver- 
age Income  rising,  D  C's  welfare  rolls  have 
swelled  by  30.000  a  year  and  federal  sup- 
port Increases  annually,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
negative  results. 

Yet  this  appropriation  bill  requests  more 
federal  support  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
while  many  national  programs  are  being 
ctirtalled  because  of  limited  funds.  What  Is 
needed  is  not  more  federal  money  but  stricter 
management  and  control  of  existing  pro- 
grams and  responsible  supervision  by  depart- 
ment heads. 

There  is  no  magic  money  machine  here  In 
the  nation's  capital.  Each  dollar  we  expend 
in  federal  funds  mvist  come  from  somewhere. 
There  is  every  indication  that,  unless  we  cut 
government  spending  this  year,  It  will  be 
necessary  to  raise  federal  taxes  for  all  Ameri- 
cans drastically  next  year.  Yet  we  are  offering 
the  D.C.  government,  whose  track  record  Is 
among  the  most  dismal  in  the  country,  a 
SI  1.4  million  Increase  In  direct  federal 
payments.  In  addition,  it  Is  estimated  that 
federal  grants  to  the  District  will  be  raised 
by  another  $33.7  million,  for  a  total  Increase 
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of  $45.1  million  In  FY  1973,  a  \0%  hike  to 
recipients  whose  performance  can  best  be 
described  as  atrocious.  Overall  federal  sup- 
port for  the  D.C.  government  will  thus  ap- 
proach half  a  billion  dollars  ($465.5  million). 

STATES  PAYING  MORE  IN  TAXES  TO  SUPPORT  GRANTS  THAN 
THEY  RECEIVE  IN  AID 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Tax  burden 

Difference 

per  $1  of 

State 

Tax 

Total   (distribu- 

aid 

burden 

grants 

tion) 

received 

Indiana... 

695 
1,574 

431 
1,016 

254 
558 

1.61 

Ohio 

1.55 

Connecticut 

622 

403 

219 

1.54 

Illinois     

1,914 

1,260 

1,250 
823 

664 

437 

1.53 

New  Jersey 

1.53 

Delaware 

99 
931 

66 
650 

33 
281 

1.49 

Florida 

1.43 

Maryland 

646 

466 

180 

1.38 

Wisconsin 

582 
1,344 

422 
1.044 

160 
300 

1.38 

Michigan 

1.29 

Pennsylvania 

1.702 

1,391 

311 

1.22 

Nebraska 

192 

162 

30 

1.19 

Iowa        

352 
93 

302 
82 

50 
11 

1.17 

Nevada  

1.14 

Massachusetts 

940 

839 

101 

1.12 

Kansas 

288 
9S 

266 
93 

22 
6 

1.08 

New  Hampstiire 

1.06 

Missouri 

628 

607 

21 

1.04 

Virginia 

596 

572 

24 

1.04 

Texas 

1,431 

1.387 

44 

1.03 

Washington 

497 

488 

9 

1.C2 

Total  

16.485 

12.760 

3. 725  . 

Rhode  Island 

137 

138 

1 

.99 

New  York 

3,232 

3.286 

54 

.98 

Minnesota 

506 

531 

25 

.95 

California 

3,270 

3.458 

188 

.95 

Arizona    

227 
122 

243 
133 

16 
11 

.93 

Hawaii 

.92 

Oregon        

279 

544 

327 
643 

48 
99 

.85 

North  Carolina 

.85 

Colorado 

300 

370 

70 

.81 

Georgia . 

529 

697 

168 

.76 

Idaho     

78 
425 
114 
247 

101 
605 
164 
365 

26 
180 

50 
118 

.75 

Tennessee 

.70 

.69 

South  Carolina 

.68 

Wyoming 

44 

67 

23 

.65 

Oklahoma 

297 

458 

161 

.65 

Utah       

.       113 

181 

68 

.63 

Kentucky 

334 

546 

212 

.61 

381 
55 

634 
96 

253 
41 

.60 

Vermont 

.57 

South  Dakota 

67 

116 

49 

.57 

North  Dakota 

61 

113 

52 

.54 

Arkansas 

.        174 
84 

320 
159 

146 
75 

.54 

Montana 

.53 

.        329 
.        186 

644 
405 

315 
219 

.51 

West  Virginia 

.46 

New  Mexico 

105 

245 

140 

.43 

MississiDoi 

.       172 

50 

522 
150 

350 
100 

.33 

Alaska   

.33 

District  of  Columbia 

142 

609 

467 

.23 

Total 

.  12,604 

16,329 

-3,725 

There  may  not  be  any  simple  solution  to 
the  fiscal  problems  of  the  District,  but  we 
can  certainly  begin  by  insisting  that  the 
money  we  appropriate  be  spent  honestly  and 
Intelligently  for  the  purposes  for  which  It  was 
Intended,  Otherwise  we  cannot  Justify  this 
ever  increasing  drain  on  the  taxpayers'  re- 
sources. 

Unfortunately  the  examples  cited  previ- 
ously merely  Illustrate  a  pervasive  problem. 
We  "have  seen  only  the  tip  of  the  scandal- 
ridden  Iceberg  of  Inefficiency  and  misdirected 
goals  which  characterize  the  D.C.  govern- 
ment. These  Instances  clearly  demonstrate, 
however,  that  the  officials  In  question  are  at- 
tempting to  deprive  the  public  of  Information 
to  which  the  public  has  a  right.  The  taxpay- 
ers are  entitled  to  know  that  the  D.C,  gov- 
ernment Is  administered  to  a  great  extent  by 
incompetents  and  political  hacks. 

For  this  reason,  I  urge  the  Subcommittee 
to  open  all  its  hearings  next  year  to  the  press. 
Congressional  staffs  and  public.  If  we,  as 
Members  of  Congress  must  live  in  a  flshbowl, 
there  Is  no  reason  why  these  officials  should 
not  be  subject  to  the  same  public  scrutiny. 
In  the  meantime,  as  long  as  I  have  this  com- 
mittee responslbUity,  as  long  as  the  taxpay- 


ers of  this  countrv  are  footing  the  bill,  and 
as  long  us  the  District  of  Columoia  operates 
vrtthln  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress.  I  will 
continue  to  speak  out  against  the  failures  of 
the  present  city  government,  which  can  only 
be  described  as  one  big  "can  of  worms." 
William  J.  Scheble, 

Member  of  Congress,  Seventh  Iowa  District. 
addendum 
This  critique  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
an  admission  of  weakness  or  inability  to  deal 
with  the  problems  enumerated  above.  Rather 
It  should*  serve  notice  that  our  patience  is 
close  to  exhaustion.  The  indifference  and 
hypocrisy  displayed  before  our  Subcommittee 
in  the  past  will  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Unless 
we  see  a  drastic  change  In  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  guilty  officials  In  the  D.C.  govern- 
ment, I,  lor  one,  will  not  support  the  annual 
Increase  in  appropriations  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  As  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned, the  budget  will  be  cut  off  "at  the 
knees"  until  genuine  reforms  are  Instituted. 
A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMENDMENTS   IN   DIS.^GREE^:ENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  fir.st  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  1:  Page  1,  line  9. 
strike  out  "$185  000,000"  and  Insert  "8183,- 
000,000". 

MOTION   OFFERED   BY    MR.   NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  NATCHER  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment,  insert 
the  following:  "$181,500,000'. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No,  7:  Page  3,  line  4: 
Strike  "$65,029,000"  and  Insert  "$63,242,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED   BY   MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  7  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment,  insert 
the  following:  "$63,187,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  13:  Page  4.  line  15, 
strike  "$181,700,000"  and  Insert  "$181,513,900" 

motion  OFFERED  BY  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  13  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment.  Insert 
the  following:  "8181.119,000", 


The  motion  ^^■as  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  18:  Page  5.  line  21, 
strike  "813.860,000"  and  Insert  "$13,843,500" 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  NATChER  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  18  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment,  insert 
the  following;  "$13,829,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  21:  Page  6,  line  3. 
strike  •8208,709,000"  and  insert  "8209.915.- 
800". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  NATCHER  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  21  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows-  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment.  Insert 
the  following:    •■$207,587,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  23:  Page  7.  line  22. 
strike  ••$21,711,000"  and  insert  -$21,372,400'. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY     MR.    NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  NATCHER  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  26  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment.  In- 
sert the  following:   •$21,814,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next   amendment   in   disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  41:  Page  12,  strike 
out  the  foUo\^-ing: 

Sec,  7.  Appropriations  In  this  Act  shaU 
not  be  used  for  or  In  connection  with  the 
preparation.  Issuance,  publication,  or  en- 
forcement of  any  regulation  or  order  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  requiring  the 
installation  of  meters  In  taxicabs,  or  for  or 
m  connection  with  the  llce:islng  of  any 
vehicle  to  be  operated  as  a  taxlcab  except 
for  operation  in  accordance  with  such  sys- 
tem of  uniform  zones  and  rates  and  regula- 
tions applicable  thereto  as  shall  have  been 
prescribed  by  the  Public  Service  Commission. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  re- 
cede from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  41  and  con- 
cur therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  Ueu  of  the  matter  stricken  by 
said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 

"Sec,  6.  Appropriations  In  this  Act  shall 
not  be  used  for  or  in  connection  with  the 
preparation,    issuance,    publication,    or    en- 
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forcement  of  any  regulation  or  order  of 
the  Public  Service  Commission  requiring  the 
Installation  of  meters  In  taxicabs,  or  for 
or  In  connection  with  the  licensing  of  any 
vehicle  to  be  operated  as  a  taxicab  except 
for  operation  In  accordance  with  such  sys- 
tem of  uniform  zones  and  rates  and  regula- 
tions applicable  thereto  as  shall  have  been 
prescribed  by  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate  Amer.dment  No.  43: 
Page  12.  strike  out  the  following: 
Sec  9.  Al\  passenger  motor  vehicles   (In- 
cluding water  craft  i    owned  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  operated  smd  utilized 
In  conformity  with  section  16  of  the  Act  of 
August  2,  1946   (60  Stat.  810).  and  shall  be 
tinder  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Com- 
missioner, who  may  from  time  to  time  alter 
or  change  the  assignment  for  use  thereof  or 
direct  the  alteration  of  interchangeable  use 
of  any  of  the  same  by  officers  and  employees 
of  the  District,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  Act.  "Official  purposes"  as  used  In  the 
section   16  shall  not  apply  to  the  Commis- 
sioner or  In  cases  of  officers  and  employees 
the   character   of   whose   duties    make   such 
transportation  necessary,  but  only  as  to  such 
latter  cases  when  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

MOTION  OFFERED   BY    MR.    NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUow-s: 

Mr.  Natchfr  moves  that  the  Hou.se  recede 
fr'jm  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  43  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  by  said  amendment,  in- 
sert the  following: 

"Sec.  8.  All  passenger  motor  vehicles  (in- 
cluding watercraft)  owned  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  operated  and  utilized  In 
confomilty  with  section  16  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 2,  1946  (60  SUt.  810),  and  shall  be  un- 
der the  direction  and  control  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, who  may  from  time  to  time  alter  or 
change  the  assignment  for  use  thereof  or 
direct  the  alteration  of  Interchangeable  use 
of  any  of  the  same  by  officers  and  employees 
of  the  District,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  Act.  "Official  purposes"  as  used  in  the 
section  16  shall  not  apply  to  the  Commis- 
sioner or  in  cases  of  officers  and  employees 
the  character  of  whose  duties  make  such 
transportation  necessary,  but  only  as  to  such 
latter  cases  when  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner." 

The  motion  was  acrreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  uill  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  48.  page  14.  lines 
3  through  15,  strike  the  following: 

Sec.  13.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,  limitations  and  legislative  prortslons 
contained  In  the  EMstrict  of  Columbia  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1961.  shall  be  applicable 
during  the  current  fiscal  year:  Provided. 
That  the  limitation  for  "Construction  Serv- 
ices. Department  of  General  Services"  shall, 
during  the  current  fiscal  year,  be  10  per  cen- 
tum of  appropriations  for  all  construction 
projects  Provided  further.  That  the  limita- 
tion on  expenditure  of  funds  by  the  Chief 
of  Police  for  prevention  and  detection  of 
crime  during  the  current  fiscal  year  shall  be 
$200,000:  Provided  further.  That  during  the 
current  fiscal  year,  the  limitation  with  re- 
spect to  a  central  heating  system,  under  the 
heading  "Department  of  Sanitary  Engineer- 
ing", shall  not  be  applicable. 


MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MB.    NATCHER 

Mr,  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  48  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  by  said  amendment.  In- 
sert the  following: 

"Sec.  11.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,  limitations  and  legislative  provisions 
contained  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1961,  shall  be  applicable 
during  the  current  fiscal  year:  Provided,  That 
the  limitation  for  "Construction  Services, 
Department  of  General  Services"  shall,  during 
the  current  fiscal  year,  be  10  per  centum  of 
appropriations  for  all  construction  projects: 
Provided  further.  That  the  limitation  on 
e.xpendlture  of  funds  by  the  Chief  of  Police 
for  prevention  and  detection  of  crime  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  shall  be  $200,000: 
Provided  further,  That  during  the  current 
fiscal  year,  the  limitation  with  respect  to  a 
central  heating  system,  under  the  heading 
"Department  of  Sanitary  Engineering",  shall 
not  be  applicable." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  54:  Page  15,  line 
22,  strike  the  following:  (budget  classifica- 
tion 01). 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  54  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  by  said  amendment.  In- 
sert the  following:  "(except  temporary  posi- 
tions provided  for  Courts  and  Department  of 
Corrections  In  this  Act)". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  56:  On  page  16, 
lines  3  through  14,  strike  the  following: 

Sec  19.  Appropriations  In  this  act  shall 
not  be  available,  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  for  the  compensation  of 
any  person  appointed — 

(1)  as  a  full-time  employee  to  a  perma- 
nent, authorized  position  in  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  during  any  month 
when  the  number  of  such  employees  Is  greater 
than  39,619;  or 

(2)  as  a  temporary  or  part-time  employee 
In  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia during  any  month  in  which  the  number 
of  such  employees  exceeds  the  number  of 
such  employees  for  the  same  month  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

MOTION   OFFERED   BY    MR.   NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  56  and  concur  therein 
with  an  timendment.  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  by  said  amendment,  in- 
sert the  following: 

"Sec.  17.  Appropriations  In  this  Act  shall 
not  be  available,  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973,  for  the  compensation  of 
any  person  appointed — 

"(1)  as  a  full-time  employee  to  a  perma- 
nent, authorized  position  In  the  government 


of  the  District  of  Columbia  during  any 
month  when  the  number  of  such  employees 
is  greater  than  39,619;  or 

"(2)  as  a  temporary  or  part-time  employee 
in  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia during  any  momh  in  which  the  number 
of  such  employees  exceeds  the  number  of 
such  employees  for  the  same  month  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  except  temporary  em- 
ployees provided  for  Courts  and  Department 
of  Corrections  in  this  .^ict." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  anicndme:U  No.  57:  Oa  page  16, 
lines  15  throug:h  22,  strike  the  following: 

Sec.  20.  No  funds  appropriated  herein  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  operation  of  educational  Institutions, 
the  compensation  of  personnel,  or  for  other 
edticatlonal  purposes  may  be  used  to  permit, 
encourage,  facilitate,  or  fvu-ther  partisan  po- 
litical activities.  Nothing  herein  is  Intended 
to  prohibit  the  availability  of  school  build- 
ings for  the  use  of  any  community  group 
during  nonschool  hours. 

MOTION   OFFERED   BY    MR,   NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  57  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  by  said  amendment,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"Sec.  18.  No  funds  appropriated  herein  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  operation  of  educational  institutions, 
the  compensation  of  personnel,  or  for  other 
educational  purposes  may  be  used  to  permit. 
encourage,  facilitate,  or  further  partisan 
political  activities.  Nothing  herein  is  In- 
tended to  prohibit  the  availability  of  school 
buildings  for  the  use  of  any  community 
group  during  nonschool  hours." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
iinanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  conference  report 
just  agreed  to.  and  that  I  be  permitted  to 
include  a  tabulation  summarizing  the 
action  taken 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRI.'\TION 
FOR  DISASTER  RELIEF 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  S!:e:iker  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  House  of  earlier  today, 
I  call  up  the  joint  resolution  'H  J.  Res. 
1238  >  making  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  disaster  relief,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  joint  resolution  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 

follows : 

H  J.   Res.    1238 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sum  is  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  disaster  relief,  namely: 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
Disaster   Relief 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Disaster 
Relief,"  $200,000,000,  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended:  Provided.  That  not  to  exceed 
3  per  centum  of  the  foregoing  amount  shall 
be  available  for  administrative  expenses. 

Mr.  MAHON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Everj'one  is  familiar  with  the  disas- 
trous floods  which  came  to  the  eastern 
section  of  the  United  States  in  recent 
days.  The  ba,sic  law  provides  certain 
benefits  to  people  and  communities  and 
States  that  have  incurred  damages  due 
to  the  floods.  This  is  under  the  law  which 
was  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1970. 
There  are  verj-  many  guidelines  which 
have  to  do  with  the  availability  of  funds 
for  the  States  and  communities  con- 
fronted with  disaster  situations. 

This  fund  is  appropriated  to  the  Pres- 
ident. In  the  regular  bill  we  approved 
a  few  moments  ago,  the  Treasury-Postal 
Service  bill,  we  provided  $92.5  million  for 
this  Presidential  disaster  fund. 

There  is  on  hand  in  the  fund,  we  are 
told,  about  S6  million  that  will  be  car- 
ried over  into  the  new  fiscal  year  which 
begins  tomorrow,  so  that  makes  approxi- 
mately $100  million;  more  specifically, 
S98  million-plus. 

The  resolution  before  us  provides  for 
an  additional  S200  million,  w-hich  in 
round  figures  would  make  a  total  avail- 
ability to  the  President  in  disaster  funds 
of  about  $300  million.  The  disaster  fund 
will,  it  is  clearly  indicated,  need  more 
money  than  that  during  the  forthcom- 
ing fiscal  year.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

The  Pre.sident  sent  up  the  budget  esti- 
mate 3  days  ago.  requesting  an  appro- 
priation of  SlOO  million,  that  is,  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  above  the  amount 
of  $100  million  in  the  regular  Januaiw 
budget. 

The  Director  of  the  OflBce  of  Emer- 
gency Prei^aredness  has  written  a  letter 
to  the  committee  stating  that  the  $100 
million,  combined  with  the  S98  million- 
plus,  would  be  adequate  for  a  couple  of 
months  until  a  further  evaluation  of  the 
needs  can  be  made,  explaining  that  it  is 
impossible  to  certify  the  total  amount  of 
the  damage  at  this  time.  It  seems  gen- 
erally acreed  that  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  damage  are  involved  in  this 
recent  flood. 

Of  course,  we  also  have  the  Rapid 
City,  S.  Dak.,  flood  situation,  and  then 
we  have  other  responsibility  throughout 
the  Nation  when  disasters  occur,  so  w^e 
need  to  have  this  fund  sufficiently  sup- 
plemented. 

It  is  felt  that  for  the  next  several 
weeks  the  S92.5  million  provided  in  the 
regular  bill  just  passed  today,  and  the 
$200  million  here,  plus  the  S6  million  car- 
rj'over  balance  will  meet  the  situation 


until  there  is  a  better  imderstanding  of 
what  the  cost  of  the  recent  flood  will  be 
to  the  Federal  Government.  We  would 
expect  an  additional  budget  estimate  at 
some  later  date. 

It  is  true  that  the  pending  resolution 
pro\1des  $100  million  above  the  present 
budget.  It  will  eventually  be  needed.  I 
had  oritnnaly  introduced  a  resolution 
pro\1ding  for  $100  million  as  per  the  re- 
quest of  the  President,  but  m  the  com- 
mittee, upon  a  motion  by  the  gentleman 
f rom  Pemisylvania  <Mr.  Flood)  the  com- 
mittee approved  an  additional  $100  mil- 
lion, bringing  the  total  in  the  resolution 
now  before  us  to  the  sum  of  $200  million. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman j-ield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  in 
just  a  moment. 

With  respect  to  the  availability  of 
these  funds  for  disaster  relief— and,  of 
course,  there  are  iiiles  and  regulations 
which  obtain  and  wliicii  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  in  the  1970  Dis- 
aster Act,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  in  the  Record  certain 
documentation  as  to  the  availability  of 
Federal  funds  to  individuals  and  to  com- 
miuuties. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maiwland.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  IvIAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Maryland,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahoni  for  guid- 
ing tills  supplemental  appropriation 
through  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions quickly  so  that  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  it  today. 

However,  voting  the  money  is  one 
thing;  getting  it  to  the  devastated  areas 
is  another.  Baltimore  County  in  my  con- 
gressional district  just  last  week  received 
its  first  Federal  payment  for  flood  dam- 
age sustained  a  year  ago.  The  check  was 
for  only  one-quarter  of  the  amount  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Government  for 
Baltimore.  Harford  County  in  ray  dis- 
trict has  not  received  1  cent  of  Federal 
money  for  damage  received  during  that 
same  flood,  although  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  approved  last  Sep- 
tember a  modest  request  of  over  $500,000; 
$300,000  of  this  amount  was  approved  as 
advance  payment  funds. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mahon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  This  is  due 
to  bureaucratic  foot-dragging.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  willing- 
ness to  accept  my  suggestion  made  in 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  that 
l^inguage  be  put  in  the  report  on  the 
bill  stating  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations recognizes  the  emergency 
nature  of  the  requests  for  funds  and 
is  therefore  acting  on  it  quickly.  In  re- 


turn the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
expects  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
pardness  to  use  similar  promptness  in 
approving   requests   for   these   funds. 

I  hope  the  material  in  the  report  will 
be  included  as  a  part  of  the  legislative 
history  of  this  appropriation  in  order 
that  the  victims  of  this  disaster  may 
receive  help  when  they  need  it  and  not 
months  and  years  later. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Of  course,  it  is  important  that  as- 
sistance be  provided  in  a  timely  way,  but 
it  is  also  important  that  assistance  be 
provided  in  strict  compliance  with  the 
law  and  the  related  regulations  with 
every  effort  being  made  to  avoid  waste 
and  unnecessary  Federal  expenditure. 

I  would  say  this  is  an  important  piece 
of  legislation.  It  is  $100  million  above 
the  budget.  I  for  one  do  not  take  great 
pleasure  in  bringing  in  legislation  which 
exceed  the  budget  figures  at  a  time  when 
many  of  us  feel  we  are  overspending. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  above  the 
budget  and  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  this  matter,  I  shall  at  the  proper  time 
ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  it. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  joint 
resolution  will  be  approved  by  the  other 
body  today  and  go  to  the  President.  It 
has  been  explained  by  Mr.  Caspar  Wein- 
berger, the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  that  it  is  impera- 
tive from  the  standpoint  of  the  admin- 
istration that  the  funds  be  provided 
promptly  and  prior  to  the  recess  of  the 
Congress  which  is  scheduled  for  today 
or  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  excerpts  from  the 
committee  report  accompan>1ng  the  res- 
olution and  excerpts  from  the  disaster 
assistance  guidelines  handbook  issued  by 
the  executive  branch : 

Excerpts  From  Committee  Report 

This  Joint  resolution  provides  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  8200  million,  an 
increase  of  $100  million  m  the  estimate  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  on  yesterday  (H. 
Doc.  92-316),  to  provide  relief  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970 
(Public  Law  91-606)  to  the  areas  devastated 
by  Hurricane  Agnes  and  other  major  recent 
disasters,  including  that  at  Rapid  City,  S. 
Dak. 

The  unprecedented  damage  resulting  from 
these  disasters  makes  quick  enactment  of 
this  supplemental  by  the  Congress  an  urgent 
matter  so  as  to  provide  interim  disaster  re- 
lief pendliig  an  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  firmer  estimates  as  to  total  require- 
ments. 

This  supplemental,  together  with  about 
$6  million  in  c\irrently  available  funds  and 
$92,500,000  in  the  Treasury-Postal  Service- 
General  Government  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  which  is  pending  final  con- 
ference action  this  week,  will  provide  a  total 
of  about  $298,500,000  that  will  be  available 
immediately.  The  committee  expects  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Preparedness  to  make 
every  effort  reasonably  possible  to  expedite 
the  advances  of  fxmds  and  reimbursements 
to  the  local   jurisdictions  Involved. 

As  preliminary  estimates  run  to  hundreds 
of  mUllons  of  dollars  in  disaster  damage,  the 
committee  has  recommended  the  Increase  In 
the  President's  request  to  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  adequate  funds  to  expedite  relief 
measures  pending  an  opportunity  for  devel- 
opment of  firmer  estimates  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  flood  disasters  and  the  presentation  to 
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Congress  of  a  documented  figure  for  such  ad- 
ditional  tunds  as  may  be  required. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  has  advised  the  committee  that 
the  massive  demand  for  funds,  other  than 
the  disaster  unemployment  compensation 
and  the  requirement  for  temporary  housing, 
will  be  for  State,  county,  and  municipal  road 
and  bridge  repair. 

Activities  eligible  for  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance Include:  debris  and  wreckage  clear- 
ance: repair  and  replacement  of  public  fa- 
cilities: emergency  mass  shelter;  temporary 
housing:  removal  of  timber:  assistance  to 
unemployed  Individuals;  and  repair  of  dam- 
aged public  facilities  under  construction. 

E-XCERPTs  Prom  Federal  Disaster  Assistance 
PROGRAM  Handbook 

ASSISTANCE    UNDER    A    "MAJOR    DISASTER" 
DECLARATION 

.4.  The  President's  disaster  fund 

Congress  appropriates  funds  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act.  When  a  "major  disaster" 
Is  declared,  the  President  authorizes  the  OEP 
Director  to  use  such  amounts  as  are  needed 
from  the  dl.saster  fund  to  furnish  necessary 
and  eligible  assistance.  These  funds  are  used 
to  provide  relief  and  recovery  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  as  well  as  to 
Individual  victims  in  a  disaster  area.  Such 
funds  also  are  used  to  reimburse  Federal 
agencies  for  disaster  aid  provided  at  the 
direction  of  OEP. 
B.  Public  Law  91-606  assistance  to  individuals 

The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  is  notable 
for  the  numerous  means  of  Federal  assistance 
It  provides  to  Individual  victims  of  a  major 
disaster.  The.se  kinds  of  help  may  include: 

Temporary  housing  for  disaster  victims 
with  up  to  12  months  free  rental  based  on 
need; 

Temporary  mortgage  or  rental  payments 
(up  to  1  year)  for  persons  faced  with  loss  of 
their  residences  because  of  disaster-caused 
financial  hardship; 

Food  coupons  or  surplus  commodities  to 
needy  victims; 

Unemployment  compensation  and  reem- 
ployment assistance  to  disaster  victims  who 
lose  their  Jobs  because  of  the  disaster; 

Legal  services  to  low-income  Individuals 
or  families  unable  to  secvire  such  services 
adequate  to  meet  their  needs; 

The  removal  of  debris  and  wreckage  on 
privately  owned  lands  and  waters  If  deter- 
mined to  be  in  the  public  Interest; 

Liberalized  loans  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  homeowners,  business  firms. 
and  farmers.  (The  age  of  an  adult  applicant 
Is  not  to  be  considered  In  determining 
whether  such  loan  should  be  made  or  the 
amount  of  such  loan.  The  law  also  provides 
for  forgiveness  of  part  of  the  loan  principal.) 

C.     Public    Law    91-606    assistance     to 
communities 

When  a  "major  disaster"  has  been  declared 
by  the  President,  the  available  resources  of 
all  Federal  agencies  may  be  used,  as  neces- 
sary, to  combat  the  effects  of  the  disaster. 
Federal  agencies  are  authorized,  when  di- 
rected by  OEP.  to  provide  emergency  as- 
sistance by: 

Making  Federal  equipment,  supplies,  fa- 
clUtle-s,  personnel,  and  other  resources  (other 
thai!  the  extension  of  credit)  available  to 
State  and  local  governments; 

Distributing  medicine,  food,  and  other  con- 
sumable supplies,  or  emergency  assistance, 
through  the  American  National  Red  Cress, 
the  Salvation  Army,  the  Mennonlte  Disaster 
Service,  and  other  relief  and  disaster  assist- 
ance organizations,  or  otherwise; 

Donating  or  lending  surplus  Federal  equip- 
ment and  supplies; 

Performing  on  public  or  private  lands  or 
waters  any  emergency  work  essential  for  the 


protection  and  preservation  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. Including  the  clearing  and  removal  of 
debrLs  and  the  repair  or  replacement  of  public 
facilities: 

Providing  temporary  housing  or  emergency 
shelter. 

Through  the  President's  Disaster  Fund. 
OEP  can  make  financial  contributions  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  the  purposes 
of  carrying  out  the  last  two  of  these  meas- 
ures. 

To  carry  out  his  functions,  the  Director  of 
OEP  also  Is  authorized  to  establish  emer- 
gency communications  In  a  "major  disaster" 
area;  these  can  be  made  available  to  State 
and  local  government  officials  and  other  per- 
sons as  appropriate.  Emergency  public  trans- 
portation to  government  offices,  supply  cen- 
ters, stores,  post  offices,  schools,  and  major 
employment  centers  also  can  be  made  avail- 
able Ui  the  area. 

In  addition  to  emergency  assistance,  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  provides  that  the 
Federal  Government  may  pay  the  net  cost 
of  permanent  repair  or  replacement  of  public 
faculties,  up  to  a  facility's  predlsaster  design 
basis  and  current  codes  and  specifications. 
Reimbursement  of  up  to  50  percent  of  eligible 
costs  can  be  made  for  certain  public  facilities 
that  were  damaged  by  the  disaster  while  un- 
der construction. 

A  1971  amendment  to  Public  Law  91-605 
authorized  similar  aid  to  tax-exempt  non- 
government medical  care  facilities. 

Public  Law  91-606  also  empowers  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  grants  to  any  local  government 
which  has  suffered  a  substantial  loss  of  prop- 
erty tax  revenue  as  the  result  of  a  "major 
disaster."  Grants  may  be  made  for  the  tax 
year  In  which  the  disaster  occurred  and  for 
each  of  the  following  2  tax  years  In  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  prescribed  by  OEP. 
D.  Other  Recovery  Assistance 

Other  Federal  agencies  have  special  emer- 
gency programs  which  can  be  Invoked  upon 
a  "major  disaster"  declaration  by  the  P>resl- 
dent,  depending  upon  their  administrative 
procedures  In  effect  at  the  time.  Specific 
examples: 

The  Small  Business  Administration  and 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  can  also 
make  their  disaster  loans  (for  urban  and 
rural  areas,  respectively)  In  declared  "major 
disasters."  With  a  presidential  declaration, 
liberal  forgiveness  benefits  (up  to  S2,500) 
may  be  applied  on  the  principal  of  the  loan. 

The  Internal  Revenpe  Service  can  provide 
special  tax  treatment  for  disaster-created 
losses  suffered  by  property  owners.  In  some 
instances,  a  taxpayer  may  elect  to  take  the 
deduction  for  the  casualty  loss  on  his  tax 
return  for  the  preceding  year  rather  than  the 
year  of  the  disaster. 

The  Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  can  provide 
for  the  repair  or  replacement  of  damaged 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and 
for  maintenance  and  operating  costs. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion can  make  adjustments  under  their  re- 
spective insured  home  loan  prot:ranris.  Urban 
renew-al  programs  can  be  expedited. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  can  imple- 
ment its  donated  feed  program  for  commin- 
gled livestock. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may  be 
permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  in  connection  with 
this  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to  strike 
the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will,  of  course,  sup- 
port   this    supplemental    appropriation 


for  disaster  relief  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  brought  in.  The  President  asked  for 
$100  million  knowing  that  there  was  a 
conference  report  on  the  Treasurj'-Postal 
Service  appropriation  bill  which  was  just 
adopted  that  has  in  it  $92.5  million,  and 
then  that  there  is  a  $6  million  carryover 
which  would  give  the  administration 
$198.5  million,  and  I  am  sure  that  would 
be  enough  for  the  next  2  weeks. 

But  in  an  effort  to  bolster  the  funds, 
an  offer  of  an  additional  $100  million  was 
made,  and  it  will  be  used,  but  I  do  not 
believe  within  the  next  2  weeks,  after 
which  we  will  probably  bring  in  another 
bill. 

So  we  will  approve  this,  and  we  will 
support  it,  but  it  is  unfortunate.  It  has 
become  a  habit  to  go  above  the  budget. 

There  will  be  another  conference  re- 
port coming  in  shortly  that  is  going  to  be 
billions  of  dollars  over  the  budget.  So 
there  is  nothing  new  here  today  about 
bringing  in  a  bill  that  is  over  the  budget. 
But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  day  is 
coming — and  probably  ver^-  soon — when 
we  will  have  to  take  a  better  look  at  the 
budgets  and  not  bring  in  additional 
moneys — and  I  am  not  talking  about  dis- 
aster relief,  because  we  know  this  has  to 
be  done,  and  the  President  knows  it. 

Regarding  the  suggestion  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  report  to  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  refers,  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  expects 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  to 
make  every  reasonable  effort  possible  lo 
expedite  the  advances  of  funds,  let  ir.e 
say  that  before  the  gentleman  offered  it 
in  the  committee,  the  President  himself 
had  gotten  hold  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  and  told  them  to  cut 
out  the  redtape,  to  get  in  there  and  gee 
these  funds  moving. 

So  I  am  sure  that  the  word  of  the 
President  to  that  office  will  carry  some 
weight,  as  will,  of  course,  the  language 
offered  by  the  gentleman.  But  it  should 
not  be  left  to  anyone's  imagination  by 
taking  language  of  this  kind  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  not  cognizant  of  the  need 
that  this  be  done  immediately. 

I  think  also  that  the  di-stinguished 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Maryland  has 
on  several  occasions  quite  recently  said 
that  he  considers  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  local  governments  are  do- 
ing everything  tliat  is  necessarj-.  and  he 
is  perfectly  satisfied  in  what  is  being 
done  at  this  time. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  we  do  not  get 
the  idea  that  the  administration  is  not 
for  this  disaster  relief:  every  dime  that 
Is  needed  in  it  will  be  provided,  and  asked 
for,  and  the  redtape  will  be  cut. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Marj'land  that  I  will  do  everything  I  can 
to  see  that  there  is  immediate  action  in 
connection  with  this,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  administration  will.  I  think  the  peo- 
ple in  these  areas  should  have  some  feel- 
ing of  confidence  from  the  action  that 
has  already  been  taken. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  fro.m 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood')  has  done  a 
magnificent  job  in  his  area  in  setting  up 
his  command  post  and  h.indling  it.  but 
I  think  the  gentleman  will  agree  that  he 
has  had  complete  cooperation  in  trying 
to  work  this  out. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his 
support  for  this  supplemental  appropri- 
ation, and  particularly  for  his  support 
for  the  language  in  the  committee  re- 
port. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  will  explaui 
why  it  has  taken  a  whole  year  to  get  this 
money  out,  when  it  is  only  for  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  people. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  that  if  it  were  in  my 
district  I  could  answer,  and  I  would 
have  been  dowTi  there  after  it.  I  thought 
the  gentlem.an  could  tell  u.^.  because 
it  is  his  district,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  be  trying  to  get  some  money 
into  the  district  that  has  been  author- 
ized. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mai-yland,  We  are  get- 
ting some  of  the  money  finally.  But  we 
cannot  get  an  adequate  explanation  as  to 
why  the  money  has  been  so  slow  in  com- 
ing. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  sure  that  If  the  gentle- 
man would  hke,  I  will  check.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  checked  as  to  why  it  has 
not  been  done. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  in 
this  instance  in  this  great  disaster  that 
faces  our  country  we  will  see  that  every- 
thing will  be  done. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Would  the 
gentleman  agree  that  a  year  is  too  long? 
Mr.  BOW.  I  would  agree.  And  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  would  not 
have  waited  a  year  to  get  down  there 
and  try  to  find  out  why  my  people  were 
not  getting  the  money. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  gentle- 
men from  Maryland  have  not  waited, 
but  we  cannot  go  down  there  and  write 
the  checks.  We  still  have  to  rely  on  the 
administration  to  write  these  checks. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  ■s^'ord. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  time  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  You  all  know — no^ 
as  well  as  I  do — but  pretty  much  what 
the  situation  is  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  more  especially  in  my  con- 
gressional district  and  even  more  espe- 
cially in  the  chief  city  of  Wilkes-Barre. 
I  use  the  language  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  who  in 
his  own  right  has  a  flair  for  Sh^kes- 
peare — let  me  say  it  this  way — never  In 
the  history  of  this  country  has  there 
been  a  more  desperate  civil  disaster. 

This  is  the  worst  civil  disaster  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic. 

It  is  unnecessar:,-  for  me  to  say  more. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  said,  as 
soon  as  I  was  advised  by  the  Army  En- 
gineers that  this  would  develop  as  it  has. 
I  went,  as  you  would,  to  Wilkes-Barre. 
and  adjacent  and  contiguous  to  the  air- 
port above  the  water  lines  I  set  up  a 
headquarters  to  coordinate  all  efforts. 
civil  and  m.ilitary.  in  the  U.S.  Naval 
Training  Station,  and  stayed  there  un- 
til Tuesday,  day  and  night,  until  I  came 
back  here  to  work  with  you  to  do  what 
you  are  doing  now. 

Let  me  say  this.  There  has  been  no 
request  to  any  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  made  by  me  that  has  not 


been  promptly  and  completely  met  in 
every  way  as  it  was  reasonable  and  hu- 
manly  possible. 

In  a  matter  of  an  hour  ago  the  SBA 
acted  further,  and  I  spcke  to  them,  the 
Na\^-  provided  the  aircraft,  and  there 
are  now  about  this  minute  arriving  in 
Wilkes-Barre  25  additional  SBA  experi- 
enced personnel.  They  will  meet  with 
the  banking  groups  who  are  volunteer- 
ing with  people  who  are  volunteering 
with  other  branches  of  the  Government 
to  come  in  and  help  the  business  com- 
munity and  the  general  public  to  do 
what  can  be  done. 

They  are  setting  up  substations  down 
through  the  river  area  as  far  as  70  miles 
for  convenience  to  the  people — and  so 
as  not  to  bring  them  all  into  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

Everything  that  is  reasonable  and  pos- 
sible that  can  be  done  is  being  done. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Let  me  finish  by  saying  this.  Pennsyl- 
vania is  the  grand  old  Keystone  State. 
The  Members  of  tliis  House  since  the 
birth  of  the  Nation  have  come  there  and 
whenever  there  has  been  a  disaster  in 
any  part  of  this  countiw — a  flood  or 
earthquake  or  fire  or  tornado  or  a  hur- 
ricane or  what  have  you — every  Member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  on  both 
sides  of  the  ai.'-le.  always  with  great  heart 
and  understanding,  has  done  for  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  what  we  are  doing  here  for 
Pennsylvania  and  the  other  States  in- 
volved in  this  immediate  disaster. 

Two  hundred  million  dollars — yes — 
the  President  understood,  nnd  asked  for 
SlOO  million.  Before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  I  did  demand  to  make  it 
S200  million.  It  was  approved  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  it  comes  to  us.  You  realize  I 
am  sure,  and  so  do  I,  that  $200  million 
will  not  do  this.  Only  God  knows  just 
how  many  SlOO  miUion  can  help.  I  see 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  perhaps  a 
billion  dollars — just  one  State.  But  it  is 
verv  bad  there. 

bo  not  forget  this,  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  do  its  share  more  and  more 
and  more  than  you  would  expect;  and 
of  that  you  can  be  sure,  and  we  always 
have. 

We  want  nothing  free.  We  want  noth- 
ing throwTi  at  us  by  largesse.  We.  as  you 
do.  feel  that  we  have  some  kind  of  right, 
and  that  you  know  that. 

We  want  nothing  free.  We  want  noth- 
ing throwm  at  us  by  largess.  We — as  you 
feel— we  have  some  kind  of  right,  and 
that  you  know.  And  I  bring  to  you  from 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  from  my 
district  the  compliments  that  down 
through  the  years  this  Hou«e  has  earned. 
Mr.  CONOVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
pliment this  body  for  quick  passage  of 
this  legislation,  both  through  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  The  S200  mil- 
lion is  needed  with  great  haste  and  there 
must  be  additional  funds  appropriated 
later,  because  just  the  losses  in  Penn- 
sylvania will  be  into  the  billions. 

I  hope  we  will  also  follow  the  lead  of 
the  President  and  cut  the  redtape  that 
may  occur  in  the  issuance  of  moneys  to 
the  people.  I  would  want  all  the  various 
agencies  to  know  my  concern  on  the  mat- 


ter, not  only  in  Pittsburgh,  but  through- 
out all  of  the  areas  damaged  by  HuiTicane 
Agnes.  This  is  truly  a  time  for  Govern- 
ment to  show  its  response  to  human  need 
in  time  of  disaster.  We  have  every  indica- 
tion that  all  agencies  are  cooperating  and 
working  well:  let  us  hope  it  continues. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  joint  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engi-ossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Ls  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  356,  nays  1,  not  voting  75,  as 
follows : 

[Roll   No.  257] 
'JTEAS— 356 


Abbitt 

Abourezk 

Adi-sms 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  Ul. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Asplnall 
Badl'lo 
Baker 
Barrett 
Becirh 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
Bevill 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Binpham 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Brp.y 
Drlnkley 
Brooks  • 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Erovhill,  N.C. 
Eroyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Eurke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Bvirlison,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Bvrnes,  Wis. 
Bvron 
Cabell 
Camp 
Carey.  M.Y. 
Carlson 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederbers 
Chamberlain 


Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Ccnover 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cormnn 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Ga, 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 

Downing 
Drinan 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif 
Ellberg 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fascell 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Frey 


Fulton 
Galtflanakls 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grlffln 
Gross 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hapan 
Kaley 
Hall 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  'Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hicks,  Wash. 
Hinis 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
1  chord 
Jacobs 
J  arm  an 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N  C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
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Keatlri; 

OKonski 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Kee 

ONeiU 

Snyder 

Kemp 

Passman 

Spence 

King 

Patman 

Springer 

Koch 

Fatten 

Staggers 

Ki'.ykendall 

Pelly 

Stanton. 

Kyi 

Pepper 

J.  William 

K\  ros 

Perkins 

Stanton. 

I.andgrebe 

Pettis 

James  V. 

Latta 

Peyser 

Steed 

Leg«;ett 

Pickle 

Steele 

Lent 

Pike 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Lloyd 

Plrnle 

Stokes 

Long.  La. 

Podell 

Stratton 

Loi\s.  Md. 

Powell 

Stubblefield 

MrClory 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Stuckey 

McCloskey 

Price,  lU. 

Sullivan 

M-CIure 

Price.  Tex. 

Symington 

McColUster 

Pucinski 

Talcott 

McCormack 

Purcell 

Taylor 

McCulloch 

Qule 

Teague.  Calif. 

McEwen 

Quillen 

Teague,  Te.x. 

McFall 

Railsback 

Terry 

McKay 

Randall 

Thompson.  Ga. 

McKevlit 

Ran-:el 

Thompson,  N.J 

McKinney 

Rees 

Thomson,  Wis. 

M'?Millan 

Reid 

Thone 

Macdonald. 

Reuss 

Tlernan 

Mass. 

Rhodes 

Udall 

Madden 

Robinson.  Va. 

UUman 

Mahon 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Van  Deerlln 

MailUard 

Rod!  no 

Vanlk 

Malliiry 

Roe 

Veysey 

Mann 

Rogers 

Vlgorlto 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Roncallo 

Waggonner 

Matsunaga 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Waldle 

Mayne 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Wampler 

MazzoU 

Rosenthal 

Ware 

Meeds 

Rostenkowskl 

Whalen 

Melcher 

Roush 

Whalley 

Mlkva 

Roy 

White 

Miller.  Ohio 

Roybal 

Whltehurst 

Mills.  Ark. 

Runnels 

Whltlen 

Mills  Md. 

Ruth 

Widnall 

Mmish 

Ryan 

Wiggins 

Mink 

St  Germain 

Williams 

Mmshall 

Sandman 

Wilson.  Bob 

Mitchell 

Sarbanes 

Wilson, 

Mlzell 

Satterfleld 

Charles  H.  - 

MoUohan 

Saylor 

Winn 

Monagan 

Scherle 

Wolff 

Monti,'omery 

Scheuer 

Wright 

Moorhead 

Schmitz 

Wyatt 

Morira  n 

Schneebell 

Wyman 

Murphy.  lU. 

Scott 

Yates 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Sebelius 

Yatron 

Myers 

Selberllng 

Young.  Fla. 

Natcher 

Shinlev 

Young.  Tex. 

Nedzl 

Sisk 

Zablockl 

Nelsen 

Skubltz 

Zlon 

Nichols 

Slack 

ZWHch 

Ni.x 

Smith,  Calif. 

Obey 

Smith.  Iowa 
NAYS— 1 
Blackburn 

NOT  VOTING- 

-75 

Abernethy 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mdthias,  Calif. 

Abzug 

Findlev 

Metcalfe 

Anderson. 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Michel 

Tenn. 

For.l. 

Miller.  Calif. 

Ashley 

William  D. 

Mosher 

Barint; 

Frelini^huysen 

Moss 

Bell 

Puqua 

OHara 

Boiigs 

Gallai,'her 

Poage 

Boiling; 

Griffiths 

PoiT 

Broumfield 

Grover 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hanna 

Rarlck 

Cattery 

Harsha 

Riegle 

Carney 

Hasiiu^'s 

Roberts 

Celler 

Hays 

Rousselot 

Chlsholm 

Hebert 

Ruppe 

Clawson.  Del 

Hosmer 

Schwengel 

Clay 

Karth 

Shoup 

Colmer 

Keith 

Shrlver 

Curlln 

Kluczynskl 

Sikes 

Davis.  SO. 

Lanirim 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Dent 

Lennon 

Stephens 

Dowdy 

Link 

Vander  Jagt 

DulskI 

Lujan 

Wvdler 

Dwyer 

McDade 

Wvlle 

Eckhardr 

McDonald. 

Edmond.scn 

Mich. 

Erlenborn 

Martin 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced    the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mrs  Dw^yer 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr  GeraJd  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr  McD.ide 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr  Frelmghuysen. 

Mr.  DulskI  with  Mr.  Hastings. 


Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  F^ndley. 
Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Lujan. 
Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Poff. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Mosher. 
Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson.  _ 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 
Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 
Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Martin. 
Mr.  Etevls  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Wylle. 
Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 
Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Keith. 
Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mrs.  Abzug. 
Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 
Mr.  Curlln  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Wydler. 
Mr.  Link  with  Mr.  Shoup. 
Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Grover. 
Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 
Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Mathlas 
of  California. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  .Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  15390.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  four- 
month  extension  of  the  present  temporary 
level  In  the  public  debt  limitation. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  .joint  resolution  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  247.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in  cer- 
tain cases. 


NATIONAL  SHUT-IN  DAY 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate .joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  208  >  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  proclaim  the 
first  Sunday  in  June  of  each  year  as 
■  National  Shut-In  Day." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  208 

Whereas  the  sick  and  old  constitute  an 
often  neglected  segment  of  our  people;  and 

Whereas  many  shut-in  persons,  who  now 
suffer  the  oblivion  of  solitude  and  Indiffer- 
ence, have  In  the  past  contributed  greatly 
to  our  present  well-being,  by  being  good  par- 
eiita,  hard  workers,  and  concerned  citizens; 
and 

Whereas  there  Is  no  other  hardship  more 
amenable  to  human  kindness  than  Is  this 
problem  of  loneliness;  and 


Whereas  solitude  knows  no  social  or  racial 
barriers,  but  is  recognized  by  all  men  as 
a  cause  for  bitterness  and  heartbreak:   and 

Whereas  we,  as  Individuals,  possess  the  will 
to  change  our  indifference  to  consolation 
and  useful  concern:  No-.v,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep. 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President 
Ls  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  first  Sunday 
In  June  of  each  year  as  "National  Shut-in 
Day"  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  by  visit- 
ing at  lea.st  one  shut-in  person  on  this  special 
day  if  possible,  and  by  participating  in  other 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

AMENPMENTS   OFFERED   BY    MR.    ED\\'ARDS   OF 
C.ALIFORNI.* 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California:  On  pages  1  and  2.  strike  out  the 
entire  preamble. 

On  page  2,  lines  4  and  5,  strike  out  the 
phrase  "the  first  Sunday  In  June  of  each 
year"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the  third 
Sunday  In  October  of  1972". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  a.s  to  read: 
"Authorizing  the  Pre.sident  to  proclaim 
the  third  Sunday  in  October  of  1972  as 
•National  Shut-In  Day'." 

A  niotion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

'Mr.  YATRON,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  was  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  iiis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  i . 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reso- 
lution which  we  are  considenng  today. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  208,  to  establish 
a  National  Shut-In  Day.  is  one  of  spe- 
cial significance.  It  serves  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  Nation's  elderly  and  ill  and 
would  set  aside  a  day  for  visiting  the  sick 
and  the  aged.  The  measure,  as  amended, 
provides  for  an  October  date  which  is  iii 
the  early  part  of  the  fall  season,  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  pause  and  reflect  on 
the  plight  of  tliose  whose  confinement 
and  loneliness  do  not  end  with  the  com- 
ing or  ending  of  any  season. 

The  resolution,  as  amended  by  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California,  is  consistent  with  my 
bill,  House  Joint  Resolution  794.  which 
would  establish  the  third  Sunday  m 
October  as  National  Shut -In  Day. 

The  shut-in  movement  becan  with  the 
untiring  efforts  of  Fatiier  Felix  A.  Lasito. 
of  Reading,  Pa.,  whose  work  along  with 
that  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  re- 
sulted in  the  declaration  by  Gov.  Mil- 
ton Shapp  of  Pennsylvania  Annual 
Shut-In  Day.  The  concept  has  been  en- 
thusiastically received  by  Pennsylva- 
nians  and  I  am  certain  that  many  Amer- 
icans throughout  the  country  would  take 
advantage  of  the  opportimity  to  express 
concern  for  our  .shut  ins  on  a  National 
Shut-in  Day. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their  full 
and  active  support  to  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 208,  as  amended,  thereby  indicat- 
ing our  willin;jness  and  ability  to  change 
our  indifferences  to  consolation  and  use- 
ful concern. 
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NATIONAL   VOTER   REGISTRATION 
MONTH 

Mr.  EDW.ARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  245  >  au- 
tliorizing  the  President  to  designate  the 
calendar  month  of  September  1972  as 
'•National  Voter  Registration  Month." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  oojection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  2i5 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  Congress 
promotion  and  encouragement  of  voter  reg- 
istration by  all  qualified  citizens,  especially 
those  newiy  enfranchised  by  the  twenty- 
sixth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the 
President  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pro- 
claim the  period  beginning  September  1. 
1972.  and  ending  Septem'oer  30.  1972.  as  •'Na- 
tional Voter  Registration  Month",  and  to  call 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  month  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 

to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


NATIONAL    INVENTORS'   DAY 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  Joint 
Resolution  'H.J.  Res.  1232'  designating, 
and  authorizing  the  President  to  pro- 
claim, February  11.  1973,  as  "National 
Inventors'  Day.  " 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
Resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 

follows : 

H.J.  Res.  1232 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  honor  of  the 
Important  role  played  by  Inventors  in  pro- 
moting progress  In  the  useful  arts  and  in 
recognition  of  the  invaluable  contribution  of 
inventors  to  the  welfare  of  our  people.  Feb- 
ruary 11.  1973,  Is  hereby  designated  "National 
Inventors'  Day".  The  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  cele- 
brate such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  tliird  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRO\TDING  FOR  CELEBRATION  OF 
HONOR  AMERICA  DAY  ON  JULY  4. 
1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  tS.  Con. 
Res.  87)  providing  for  celebration  of 
Honor  America  Day  on  July  4,  1972. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  87 

Whereas  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
1972  be  recorded  as  the  year  that  all  free- 
dom loving  Americans  demonstrate  a  reaf- 
firmation of  their  patriotism  and  love  and 
respect  for  these  United  States  of  America 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  196th  anniversary 
of  its  founding;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  Is  aware  that  while 
many  of  the  problems  confronting  America 
may  appear  to  be  monumental,  they  are 
problems  that  are  surmountable  through 
the  exercise  of  the  American  spirit  and  will; 
and 

Whereas  the  rekindling  of  that  spirit  and 
will  can  begin  by  honoring  America:  Now. 
therefore,  b3  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Reprsentatives  concurring).  That  Congress 
declares  July  4,  1972,  as  a  day  to  honor 
America,  and  let  there  be  public  gatherings 
and  activities  at  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  can  celebrate  and  honor  their 
country  in  appropriate  manner. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 

Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
ail  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
m  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
four  resolutions  just  passed. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.   15390.  PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMITA- 
TION 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  miariimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  15390 > 
to  provide  for  a  4-month  extension  of 
the  present  temporary  level  in  the  public 
debt  limitation,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  request  conference  with  the 
Senat-e  thereon. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  assume 
they  must  have  amended  the  title. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain. I  want  to  go  to  conference  to  find 
out  what  they  have  done. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  We  do  not 
even  know  what  they  have  done  in  the 
other  body,  and  we  are  going  to  go  to 
conference? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Ai-kansas.  I  never  do 
know  altogether  what  they  have  done  in 
the  Senate  when  I  ask  for  a  conference 
with  the  Senate.  I  find  out  when  I  get  to 
conference  that  things  have  happened 
that  I  do  not  know  about. 

Mr.  BYRN'ES  of  Wisconsin.  Further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speak- 


er, let  me  make  this  clear,  that  I  am  verj- 
much  opposed  to  the  procedures  that 
have  been  followed  and  what  is  being 
done.  I  do  not  want  to  be  unreasonable 
in  terms  of  the  procedures  that  are  used. 
I  assume  that  the  chairman  could,  if 
this  is  objected  to  at  this  time,  call  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  together 
and  report  out  a  motion  to  instruct  the 
Chair  to  send  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  If  the  gentle- 
man v.ill  yield,  that  is  exactly  what  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  would  pro- 
pose to  do  if  there  is  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Right.  And 
I  do  not  know  that  anything  really  would 
be  served  by  inconveniencing  the  Mem- 
bers in  that  respect.  The  meeting  would 
not  be  related  to  a  resolution  of  the  issues 
on  the  merits.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  I  withdraw 
my  resen'ation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  this  is  the  bill  on 
which  the  Senate  had  increased  social 
security  benefits  by  20  percent.  Will  those 
of  us  who  have  long  agitated  for  this 
kind  of  increase  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  this  kind  of  issue  whenever  this 
goes  to  conference? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Whatever  the 
conferees  might  want  to  do  with  lespect 
to  the  social  security  amendment,  under 
the  rules  that  could  not  be  included  as  a 
part  of  the  conference  report.  I  might 
say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  it  has  to  be  brought  back  to  the 
House  in  disagreement  and  a  separate 
vote  can  be  had  on  that  type  of  amend- 
ment since  it  is  not  germane  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  House-passed  bill. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  then  do  I  understand  the 
Members  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  that  question  when  it  comes 
back? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  House. 
ves. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object. 
may  I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee,  or  per- 
haps make  a  plea.  As  the  distinguished 
gentleman  is  fully  aware,  in  addition  to 
AFDC  recipients,  there  are  some  3  mil- 
lion persons  who  receive  either  aged  aid 
or  disabled  or  blind  aid.  and  unless  there 
is  added  protective  language  or  disre- 
gard language  in  the  bill,  all  of  their 
social  security  increase  will  be  denied 
them,  because  there  will  be  a  dollir-for- 
dollar  offset  in  their  grants. 

Mv  plea  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man is  as  follows:  First,  if  the  date  of 
pavment  requires  a  retroactive  payment, 
just  for  administrative  simplicity.  I  ask, 
that  retroactive  payment  be  completely 
disregarded  for  all  public  assistance  re- 
cipients. 

The  second  plea  would  be  I  would  urge 
with  all  the  compassion  at  my  command 
that  the  conferees  pay  notice  to  the  di- 
lemma confronted  by  these  AFDC  recip- 
ients and  the  3  million  persons  at 
whatever  level  of  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits  may  be  approved.  I  think 
there  should  be  some  recognition  of  the 
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impact  on  these  people.  I  do  not  seek 
any  more  assurances  than  just,  if  you 
uill,  the  sympathetic  review  and  analysis 
of  that  particular  question. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  cannot  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  whether  such  a  pro- 
vision is  in  the  Senate-adopted  amend- 
ment or  not.  I  doubt  that  it  is,  frankly, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  authority  within 
the  conference  we  might  have.  Certainly 
I  have  the  same  sympathy  for  this  situa- 
tion as  my  friend  from  California  has.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  even  retroac- 
tive or  not.  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
even  look  at  the  amendment,  but  the 
gentleman  can  be  a.<;sured  that  if  we 
cannot  do  something  about  it  here,  we 
shall  not  forget  it,  and  shall  try  to  do 
something  about  it  in  connection  with 
some  other  legi.slation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
seiwing  the  right  to  object,  if  this  unani- 
mous consent  is  agreed  to  and  the  con- 
ference reaches  agreement,  would  it  be 
the  pu^-pose  of  the  centlcman  to  call  the 
conference  report  up  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  cannot  tell 
the  gentleman.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  avoid  being  the  ones — that  is,  the 
House  conferees  and  the  Senate  con- 
ferees— who  would  be  charged  with  being 
the  ones  that  delayed  the  expected  recess 
of  the  Congress.  It  is  possible  to  do  it.  if 
everybody  cooperates  in  the  conference. 
Perhaps  we  can:  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot 
tell  the  gentleman  "yes"  or  "no"  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry.  I  do  not  know 
that  we  can  have  a  conference  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That,  too,  would  require 
a  unanimous  con.^ent  for  approval? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  It  would  re- 
quire imanimous  consent  for  approval 
of  such  a  conference  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Or  a  rule? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  If  the  con- 
ference report  is  to  be  called  up  and 
acted  upon  today,  yes,  or  it  would  take 
a  rule  to  do  it. 

Mr.  GROSS  Or  it  would  require  a  rule 
to  do  it.  This  is  the  same  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  It  is  a  4- 
month  extension. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  the  same  bill  that 
the  House  passed  recently  under  a  closed 
rule;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  is  richt. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  it  now  carry? 
Four.  five,  or  six,  major  amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain. I  am  not  certain,  because  I  just 
found  out  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
tl,e  bill  only  a  few  minutes  ago.  and  it 
has  just  come  to  us. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any 
amendment.  I  am  told,  that  is  germane 
to  the  bill  under  the  House  rules.  Perhaps 
the  amendments— how  many  there  are  I 
do  not  know — are  not  germane  to  the 
bill  under  the  House  rules. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  If  anyone 


is  looking  for  responsibility  as  to  de- 
lay, and  delay  should  occur  in  our  ad- 
joui-nment,  they  do  not  have  to  look  very 
far.  All  they  have  to  do  is  look  to  the 
other  body,  which  put  nongermane 
amendments  on  a  bill  of  this  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  That  was  ex- 
actly the  point  I  was  trying  to  make.  If 
there  is  any  allegation  that  the  House 
has  shirked  its  duty,  that  is  as  fallacious 
as  it  can  be. 

Tliey  have  had  the  social  security 
amendment  for  some  15  months,  have 
they  not? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  It  has  been  a 
long  time,  but  we  passed  the  bill,  as  the 
gentleman  will  recall,  on  June  23,  1971. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mills 
of  Arkansas,  Ullman,  Burke  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Betts. 


EXTENDING  AUTHORITY  OF  SECRE- 
TARY OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion fS.J.  Res.  250)  to  extend  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  with  respect  to  in- 
terest rates  on  insured  mortgages  and  to 
extend  laws  relating  to  housing  and  ur- 
ban development. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  whether 
we  have  this  Senate  joint  resolution 
paper  in  our  hands?  Has  it  been  printed, 
and  does  it  comply  with  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  the  Reorganization  Act? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  has  been  engrossed 
as  a  joint  resolution.  The  engrossed  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution  is  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  HALL.  Further  reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  we  have  a 
bit  of  explanation  as  to  why  we  were 
asked  to  give  unanimous  consent  for  this, 
what  it  is,  and  whether  it  is  another  one 
of  these  urgent  emergency  things,  per- 
formed in  haste  or  not,  such  as  the  one 
on  which  we  worked  until  the  w^ee  small 
hours  of  last  night. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speakers  table  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 250,  a  joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  with  respect  to 
interest  rates  on  insured  mortgages  and 
to  extend  certain  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing and  urban  development. 

Section  1  of  tliis  joint  resolution  would 
extend  for  1  year  until  June  30,  1973, 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  set  in- 
terest rates  on  FHA  insured  mortgages 


and  VA  guaranteed  mortgages.  It  simply 
extends  the  existing  law,  giving  the  Sec- 
retary the  authority  to  establish  an  in- 
terest rate  at  a  market  rate  in  excess  of 
6  percent. 

This  resolution  also  extends  from  June 
30.  1972,  to  September  30,  1972,  the  date 
within  which  appropriations  can  be  made 
for  the  model  cities,  community  facil- 
ities, comprehensive  planning,  and  open 
space  land  programs.  This  is  necessary 
because  the  Congress  has  not  yet  com- 
pleted action  on  the  HUD  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Finally,  this  resolution  extends  the 
waiver  of  certain  mortgage  limitations 
apphcable  to  the  purchase  of  mortgages 
by  the  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association  for  an  additional  3  months. 

This  is  a  temporary  measure,  of  course, 
because  they  expire  tonight  at  midnight. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  naturally 
brings  up  the  question  as  to  why  the  au- 
thorization for  this  extension  has  to  be 
handled  in  this  manner  and  why  it  has 
not  been  brought  up  previously  when  we 
had  adequate  time  for  discussion  and 
debate. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  had  a  number  of 
bills  like  this.  I  will  state  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri.  Tliis  is  just  one  of 
them.  We  have  gotten  the  rest  of  them 
through.  I  believe.  All  except  this  one. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  ex- 
pect to  bring  them  all  up  under  extreme 
urgency  and  emergency,  with  haste,  in 
the  waning  hours  before  recess  to  the 
point  where  one  would  begin  to  think 
that  that  is  a  part  of  the  prescribed  tech- 
nique of  his  committee  and.  quote,  stellar 
leadership,  unquote? 

Mr.  PATAL-\N.  We  have  passed  all  of 
them  except  this  one.  and  one  that  is  in 
the  housing  bill  that  has  not  been  passed 
on  yet.  We  expect  to  get  to  it  this  week, 
but  we  were  interfered  with  on  account 
of  other  measures,  and  we  could  not  get 
to  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Can  we  expect  that  one  this 
afternoon  while  we  are  dilly-dallying, 
waiting  for  Rome  to  bum? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could 
ask  the  gentleman  one  question,  how 
long  has  this  been  in  mothballs,  either 
in  the  Senate  or  in  the  House,  or  in  the 
gentleman's  committee,  or  wherever  it 
has  been? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  passed  the  Senate  on 
June  23.  less  than  a  week  ago. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  long  has  it  been  in 
the  House'' 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  know  that.  I 
can  find  out  when  it  was  introduced. 
It  was  introduced  June  23,  incidentally. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  the  first  action 
on  it  in  the  House:  is  that  right? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  just  came  over  last 
night. 

Mr.  GROSS.  From  the  Senate? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  has  it  not  been 
moved  out  of  the  House  before? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  These  extensions  are 
in  the  House  bill  which  is  still  being 
worked  on  in  our  committee.  We  have 
been    working    on    them    for    2    or    3 
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months,  but  the  Senate  passed  the  hous- 
ing bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  whether  politics 
interfered  with  it,  whether  it  was  on  the 
House  side  or  the  Senate  side. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  is  strictly  not 
partisan. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  say  anything 
about  partisanship,  I  am  talking  about 
candidates  for  office  interfering  witli  the 
legislation  that  comes  before  the  House. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Partisanship  is  often 
Involved  in  politics. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  the  gentleman  to  know  that 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  tried 
to  do  sometliing  on  this,  and  it  pas.sed 
the  House  some  time  ago  on  a  different 
bill.  Thy  took  it  off  that  bill  and  placed 
it  on  the  bill  that  is  presently  being  con- 
sidered. And  it  is  most  important  that 
this  pa£S  the  House  today. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  from 
ordinarv  observation,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  explanation  of  both  the  gentlemen 
from  Texas,  that  it  is  important  that  it 
pass  and  be  expedited,  and.  having 
brought  to  light  the  perfidy  and  the  dal- 
liance of  the  committee  that  ordinarily 
handles  the  FHA  part  of  it,  at  least.  I  am 
prepared  to  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reseiw- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  am  cognizant 
of  the  necessity  for  action  being  taken 
at  this  time,  but  I  would  like  to  suggest  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  that  there  are 
tremendously  important  programs  that 
are  involved  in  not  only  this  resolution 
here,  but  in  the  provisions  of  the  hous- 
ing bill  iuself,  sections  235  and  236,  FHA. 
Urban  Problems.  Foreclosures,  and  so 
forth,  and  I  would  concede  also  that  it 
is  not  a  political  matter  that  is  holding 
up  the  action  on  the  bill,  but  that  it  is 
veiT  complex  and  has  imiumerable  rami- 
fication. But  I  do  wonder,  and  ask  the 
gentleman  what  the  prospects  are  in  his 
opinion  for  a  report  of  this  bill  and  a 
prompt  resolution  of  these  problems? 

I  believe  this  is  a  3 -months  stay  that 
is  requested  here,  which  is  very  substan- 
tial in  terms  of  the  time  that  is  involved. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

'Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  problems  men- 
tioned by  the  gentleman  are  involved  in 
the  housing  bill  that  is  now  before  the 
committee  for  a  mark-up  session.  I  think 
within  a  week  when  we  get  the  time  we 
will  have  it  all  reconciled  and  we  will  be 
ready  to  get  it  to  the  House. 

The  part  that  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned is  in  section  9,  I  believe.  That  has 
been  carefully  considered  but  we  are 
going  to  consider  it  some  more.  There  is 
a  difference  of  opinion  about  it.  But  I 
believe  it  will  be  reconciled  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  reasonable  parties. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  It  is  only  the  FHA  re- 
quest that  is  in  the  housing  bill  and  also 
in  this  request  before  the  House  today? 


Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  I  rise  in  support  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  250.  Despite  the  most 
sincere  effort  and  much  hard  work  by 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  complete  action  on  this 
year's  housing  bill.  The  result  is  that 
HUD'S  authority  to  continue  several 
important  .  programs  will  expire  to- 
night— tomorrow  night — unless  this  res- 
olution is  enacted  before  we  adjourn  for 
your  trip  to  Miami. 

The  resolution  would  extend  for  1  year 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  set  maxi- 
mum interest  rates  on  FHA  insured 
mortgage  loans  to  meet  the  mortgage 
market;  extend  the  model  cities  author- 
ization 3  months:  extend  the  commu- 
nity facilities  authorization:  extend  the 
seclion  701  planning  autliorization;  and 
extend  the  waiver  of  certain  limitations 
applicable  to  the  purchase  of  mortgages 
byGNMA. 

In  addition,  I  have  an  amendment 
that  I  feel  must  be  added  in  this  resolu- 
tion. It  extends  for  3  months  the  waiver 
of  certain  planning  requirements  in  con- 
nection with  the  basic  water  and  sewer 
facilities  grant  program.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  maintain  this  waiver  in  the 
law  for  this  additional  period  as  there 
are  certain  areas  throughout  the  country 
which  have  not.  as  yet,  satisfied  all  the 
planning  requirements  required  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

Many  of  these  areas  contain  local 
communities  which  are  in  desperate 
need  of  Federal  assistance  in  order  to 
face  the  critical  need  for  adequate  wa- 
ter supply  and  sewage  disposal.  These 
areas  are  making  a  bona  fide  effort  to 
meet  the  planning  requirements  and 
will  be  faced  with  great  hardship  if  their 
opportunity  for  Federal  grants  for  water 
and  sewer  facilities  is  cut  off  at  this 
time. 

I  feel  that  in  the  interest  of  fairness, 
this  waiver  of  the  planning  requirement 
should  be  extended  for  this  additional 
time  so  that  all  communities  will  be  eli- 
gible on  the  basis  of  their  need.  I  urge 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  are  in  accord  with 
what  the  gentleman  says  and  we  would 
accept  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S  J.  Res.  250 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  cf  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

FX.EXIBLE    INTEREST   R.\TE 

Section  1,  Section  3(al  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
the  veterans'  home  loan  program,  to  amend 


the  National  Housing  Act  with  respect  to  in- 
terest rates  on  Insured  mortgages,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  May  7,  1968.  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  1709-1),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30,  1972"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1973". 
extension    of   model   cities    authorization 

Sec.  2.  Section  111(c)  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966  is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1, 
1972"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1972". 

extension  of  commvnpty  facilities 
authorizations 

Sec.  3.  Section  708(b)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'July  1,  1972"  and  Inserting 
hi  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1972". 

extension  op  comprehensive  planning 
authorization 

Sec.  4.  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  701(b) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "July  1,  1972 "  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1972". 

EXTENSION  OF  OPEN -SPACE  LAND  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  5.  Section  708  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1, 
1972"  and  liosertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1972". 

EXTENSION  OP  WAIVER  OF  CERTAIN  LIMITATIONS 
APPLICABLE  TO  THE  PURCHASE  OF  MORTGAGES 
BV  THE  GOVERNMENT  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION 

Sec.  6.  Section  3  of  the  Joint  resolution  en- 
titled "Joint  resolution  to  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  with  respect  to  interest 
rates  on  insured  mortgages,  to  extend  and 
modify  certain  provisions  of  the  National 
Food  insurance  Act  of  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  December  22,  1971,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "6  montlis"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "9  months", 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BV    MR.   WIDNALL 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Widnall:  Fol- 
lowing Section  6  Insert  the  following  new 
section : 

Sec.  7.  Section  702(c)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1972"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 1972." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  250. 
The  puipose  of  this  joint  resolution  is  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  with  respect  to  interest 
rates  on  insured  mortgages  and  to  ex- 
tend certain  other  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing and  urban  development.  Continua- 
tion of  the  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment authorities  contained  in  this  joint 
resolution  is  an  urgent  necessity.  Al- 
though the  Senate  has  already  passed 
authorizing  legislation  for  these  pro- 
grams, an  interim  authorization  is  re- 
quired at  this  time  because  house  action 
on  the  1972  Omnibus  Housing  bill  has  not 
yet  been  completed. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this 
measure  does  not  contain  any  increase 
in  dollar  authorizations.  Rather,  it  mere- 
ly extends  for  approximately  90  days  the 
time  within  which  fimds  already  au- 
thorized may  be  appropriated. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
ui;animous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  Senate 
jomt  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas:" 

There  was  no  objection. 


INCREASLN'G  GRANT  PAYABLE  FOR 
SPECTALXY  ADAPTED  HOUSING 
FOR   DISABLED   VETERANS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  'S  3343'  to 
amend  chapter  21  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  the  grant  payable  for  spe- 
cially adapted  housing  for  disabled  vet- 
eran.s,  with  Senate  amendments  to  the 
House  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  Hou.se  amendments,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  amendment  No,  2  of  the  House 
engrossed  amendments. 

Amend  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to  amend 
title  38.  United  Stat«s  Code,  to  increase  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  grant  payable  for 
specially  adapted  housing  for  disabled  vet- 
erans." 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texa.s'' 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  if  the 
Senate  amendments  are  germane  and  or 
if  they  add  to  the  cost  of  the  bill  as 
;  a-.^ed  by  the  House. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Tiie  Senate 
amendments  are  germane  and  they  do 
not  add  to  the  cost  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendments  were  concurred. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  CERTAIN  PRINTING 
FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  VETER- 
AIVS-   AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BRADE^LAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port 'Rept  No.  92-1204'  on  the  con- 
current resolution  'H.  Con.  Res.  5.53'. 
authorizing  certain  printin.ir  for  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  AfTairs,  and  ask 
ff>r  immediate  consideration  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H  Con.  Res  553 

Resohed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  after  the 
conclusion    of    the    second    session    of    the 


Ninety-second  Congress  there  shall  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives fifty-six  thousand  one  hundred  copies 
of  a  publication  entitled  "Summary  of  Vet- 
erans Legislation  Reported.  Ninety-secpnd 
Congress.  Second  Session",  with  an  addi- 
tional forty-four  thousand  copies  for  the  use 
of  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent.itlves. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  OF  REPORT  ENTITLED 
"PAPERS  SUBMITTED  TO  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  HOUSING  PANELS 
ON  HOUSING  PRODUCTION,  HOUS- 
ING DEMAND,  AND  DEVELOPING  A 
SUITABLE  LIVING  ENVIRONMENT" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
'Rept.  No.  92-12051  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  'H.  Con.  Res.  559),  providing 
for  the  printing  of  the  report  entitled 
"Papers  Submitted  to  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  Panels  on  Housing  Production, 
Housing  Demand,  and  Developing  a  Suit- 
able Living  Environment,"  and  ask  for 
immediate  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 

H.  CoN.  Res.  559 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
Uhe  Senate  concurring) .  That  there  shall 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  five  thousand  copies  of  the 
two-volume  committee  print  entitled  "Pa- 
pers Submitted  to  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
Panels  on  Housing  Production,  Hotislng  De- 
mand, and  Developing  a  Suitable  Living 
Environment,"  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Cununittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  OF  REPORT  ENTITLED 
"HOUSING  AND  THE  URBAN  EN- 
VIRONMENT, REPORT  AND  REC- 
OMMENDATIONS OF  THREE 
STUDY  PANELS  OF  THE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE  ON   HOUSING" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port (Rept.  No.  92-1206)  on  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  560), 
providing  for  the  printing  of  the  report 
entitled  "Housing  and  the  Urban  En- 
vironment, Report  and  Recommenda- 
tions of  Three  Study  Panels  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing,"  and  ask  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  560 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
[the  Senate  concurring) .  That  there  shall 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives five  thousand  copies  of  the  com- 
mittee print  entitled  "Housing  and  the  Ur- 
ban Environment.  Report  and  Recommenda- 
tions of  Three  Study  Panels  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  Including  Summaries 
of  the  Administration's  Housing  Consoli- 
dation and  Simpliflcation  Act  of  1971,  and 


Community  Development  Act  of  1971," 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  consider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  AS  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
THE  PAMPHLET  ENTITLED  "OUR 
FLAG' 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committ-ee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port I  Rept.  No.  92-1207'  on  the  concur- 
rent resolution  'H.  Con.  Res.  605'.  to 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment the  pamphlet  entitled  "Our  Flag.  " 
and  to  provide  for  additional  copies,  and 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  CoN.  Res.  605 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  as  a  House  document  with  illustra- 
tions, a  revised  edition  of  the  House  docu- 
ment "Our  Flag";  and  that  two  hundred 
and  seventy-one  thousand  additional  copies 
be  printed,  of  which  two  hundred  and  nine- 
teen thousand  five  hundred  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
fifty-one  thousand  five  hundred  shall  be  lor 
the  use  of  the  Senate. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  aareed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PRINTING  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
HEARINGS  ON  THE  EN\TRON- 
MENTAL  PROTECTION  ACT  OF 
1971  " 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  I  submit  a  privileged 
report  <Rept.  No.  92-1208'  on  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con.  Res.  60' 
to  print  additional  copies  of  hearings  on 
the  "Environmental  Protection  Act  of 
1971."  and  ask  for  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  CoN.  Res,  60 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (tlie  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce  two  thou.sand  additional  copies 
of  part  1  of  the  hearings  entitled  "Environ- 
mental Protection  Act  of  1971"  held  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  SENATE  DOCUMENT  NUM- 
BERED 56,  ENTITLED  "STATE 
UTILITY  COMMISSIONS— SUM- 

MARY AND  TABULATION  OF  IN- 
FORMATION SUBMITTED  BY  THE 
COMAnSSIONS" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  92-1209*.  on  the  Senate  con- 
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cui-rent  resolution  iS.  Con.  Res.  62',  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  cop- 
ies of  Senate  Document  No.  56.  entitled 
"State  Utility  Commissions— Summary 
and  Tabulation  of  Information  Submit- 
ted by  the  Commissions,"  and  ask  for 
immeciiate  consideration  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  62 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  there  be 
printed  for  use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  one  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  of  Senate  Document  Numbered 
56.  Ninetieth  Congress,  first  session,  entitled 
•State  Utility  Commissions — Surrunary  and 
Tabulation  of  Information  Submitted  by  the 
Commissions"   (September  11.  1967). 

The  Senate  concunent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  SENATE  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
CONSUMER  PRODUCT  SAFETY 
ACT  OF  1971 

Mr  BRADE^L\S.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port (Rept.  No.  92-1210'  on  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con.  Res.  70', 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  Senate  hearings  on  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act  of  1971,  and 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.   Con.   Res.   70 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce  two  thousand  additional  copies 
each  of  parts  1  and  2  of  its  hearings  during 
the  first  session,  Ninety-second  Congress,  on 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  of  1971. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  SENATE  REPORT  92-634.  EN- 
TITLED "INTERIM  REPORT  OF 
ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  PRIVATE 
WELFARE  AND  PENSION  PLAN 
STUDY.  1971  " 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port 'Rept.  No.  92-1211'  on  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con.  Res.  74). 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  Senate  Report  92-634.  entitled 
"Interim  Report  of  Activities  of  the 
Private  Welfare  and  Pension  Plan  Study, 
1971."  and  ask  for  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  74 

Resohed  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  two  thou- 
sand   additional    copies    of    Senate    Report 


92-634,  entitled  "Interim  Report  of  Activi- 
ties of  the  Private  Welfare  and  Pension  Plan 
Study,  1971",  a  report  by  its  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  pursuant  to  section  4  of  Senate 
Resolution  35.  Ninety-second  Congress. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRIN'TING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  SENATE  HEARINGS  ENTITLED 
"AMPHETAMINE  LEGISLATION, 
197r' 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port I  Rept.  No.  92-1212*  on  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  •  S.  Con.  Res.  79) 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  Senate  hearings  entitled  "Am- 
phetamine Legislation  1971,"  and  ask 
for  immedaite  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate concurent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 

S.   Con.   Res.   79 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  five  thousand  additional 
copies  of  the  hearings  of  its  Subcommittee 
To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency  dur.ng 
the  Ninety-second  Congress,  first  session,  on 
-S.  674.  to  amend  tlie  Controlled  Substances 
Act  to  move  amphetamines  and  certain 
other  stimulant  substances  from  schedule 
III  of  such  Act  to  schedvUe  II.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REPRINTING  BROCHURE  ENTITLED 
"HOW    OUR    LAW'S    ARE    MADE  " 

Mr.  BR.ADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  530*  to  reprint  brochure 
entitled  "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made,"  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  con- 
cur m  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2,  after  line  4.  Insert: 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  filty-one  thou.sand  five  hun- 
dred additional  copies  of  the  document  spec- 
ified In  section  1  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PRINTING  OF  CONSTITUTION  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  TOGETHER 
WITH  DECLARATION  OF  INDE- 
PENDENCE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  de.sk  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion  'H.  Con.  Res.  552)   to  provide  for 


the  printing  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  together  with  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  ■with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  1.  after  line  8,  Insert: 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  fifty-one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred additional  copies  of  the  document 
specified  in  section  1  of  this  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ONE-YEAR  EXTENSION  OF  SPECIAL 
PROJECT  GRANT  AUTHORITY 
UNDER  ^L'\TERNAL  AND  CHILD 
HEALTH    SERVICES    PROGRAM 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  9410* 
to  amend  title  V  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  extend  for  5  years — until  June  30, 
1977 — the  period  within  which  certain 
special  pro.iect  grants  may  be  made 
thereunder,  which  was  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas'' 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
lect — I  do  this  solely  for  the  piu-pose  of 
permitting  the  distinguished  chairman 
to  explain  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  .Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  trentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  -Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  H.R.  9410. 
as  amended  by  the  committee,  would  ex- 
tend for  1  year  the  provisions  in  present 
law  whirh  provide  that  40  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  the  maternal 
and  child  health  program  are  to  be  used 
for  special  projects  in  maternal  and  child 
health  and  crippled  children's  programs. 

Under  present  law.  effective  July  1. 
1972.  the  40  percent  for  special  projects 
would  be  added  to  the  funds  allocated 
under  formula  grants  to  the  States.  In 
addition,  on  July  1.  1972.  State  plans  ap- 
proved for  allocation  would  have  to  in- 
clude provisions  for  projects  in  areas  of 
infant  care,  maternal  health  services, 
dental  services,  and  children  and  youth 
projects. 

H  R.  9410  provides  that  these  changes 
in  allocation  would  go  into  efTect  on  July 
1.  1973.  rather  than  July  1,  1972.  Neither 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  nor  the  States  generally 
have  performed  the  planning  necessary 
for  the  transition  of  the  special  projects. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  made  the 
following  statement  on  this  point: 

.Mthough  Title  V  specifically  requires  the 
change  In  the  methods  of  fund  distribution 
on  July  1,  1972,  GAO  found  that  HEW  had 
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made  no  plans  for  an  orderly  translilon.  Be- 
cause plans  have  not  been  made  at  the 
Federal  level,  few  States  have  made  plans 
for  the  transition. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  recommended  and  ap- 
proved the  provisions  in  H.R.  9410  and 
the  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  committee. 

I  want  to  take  special  note  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  KocH>  on  behalf  of  this  legislation. 
He  gave  excellent  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  this 
subject  and  has  continually  expressed  his 
interest  to  me  on  moving  this  legislation. 
There  are  mothers-to-be  and  children 
yet  unborn  who  will  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield ^ 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding,  and  I  appreciate  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  chairman  and  the  committee 
before  this  unanimous  consent  request 
was  made.  I  think  this  is  a  must.  But. 
again  it  comes  on  the  last  day  for  action 
prior  to  recess. 

The  reason  for  my  rising  and  asking 
the  gentleman  to  yield  at  this  time  is  to 
point  out  that  this  is  the  second  time 
today  that  committees  and  or  their  re- 
ports have  reported  the  Department  of 
HEW  has  failed  to  comply  with  statu- 
tory orders  of  the  legislative  branch 
that  provides  not  only  the  policy  but  the 
jurisdiction,  the  surveillance,  the  over- 
sight, and  the  fimding  to  make  such 
transition  plans.  The  Subcommittee  on 
.Appropriations,  that  handles  the  emer- 
gency medical  service  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  on  prepackaged  disaster 
hospiuil  units,  warned  over  a  year  ago 
that  they  should  make  a  survey,  study, 
and  take  corrective  actions:  and  the  in- 
vestigative staff  of  that  subcommittee 
and  the  G.-\0  both  found  that  they  have 
not  turned  stone  No.  1.  toward  this 
directive  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  it  simply 
indicates  that  that  sprawling  octopus 
down  there  Ls  either  defiant  of  the  sur- 
veillance, oversight,  review,  and  policy- 
making capacity,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fund  granting  or  the  nurse-string  control 
of  the  Congress — defiant,  I  say,  or  else 
they  are  such  a  sprawling  octopus,  so 
poorly  led,  that  they  fall  to  accomplish 
any  direction  whatsoever. 

I  think  it  could  be  both,  and  it  is  high 
time  that  either  the  highest  authority 
jerk  a  knot  in  their  tail  and  t«ll  them 
to  "get  with  it,"  or  it  is  time  that  the 
Congress  begm  to  practice  a  little  in- 
cisive purse-string  control. 

The  di.«tinguished  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly right.  There  is  absolutely  no  point 
at  all  in  letting  a  40-percent  grant  for 
special  projects  amalgamate  with  the 
50-percent  formula  grants  and  give  them 
90  percent  control  of  all  of  the  aIlocat€d 
funds  in  even  this  most  sacred  cow  of 
all  social  security  benefits,  that  is,  the 
maternal  and  child  health  and  welfare 
benefits,  unless  they  have  made  an  or- 
derly plan  for  transition.  I  think  some- 
body ought  to  say  "achtung,"  snap  to, 
and  then  see  that  they  do  it. 


Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
soiu-i.  Let  me  point  out  that  we  have  had 
5  years  in  this  instance  for  this  tran- 
sition. It  has  not  been  done.  I  can  only 
conclude  that  perhaps  the  gentleman  is 
right  in  his  summary  of  v.hat  is  the 
cause  of  it,  plus  this  one  additional  fac- 
tor, if  I  might  add  it  to  the  gentleman's 
conclusion.  Perhaps  they  have  so  many 
people  over  there  that  it  is  so  difiBcult  for 
them  to  get  out  of  one  another's  way 
that  they  do  not  have  time  to  really  do 
anything  about  what  we  suggest.  They 
do  need  to  have  somebody  jerk  them  out 
of  it. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9410, 
extending  the  present  distribution  for- 
miila  for  maternal  and  cliild  health  pro- 
grams and  crippled  children's  services 
for  another  year. 

In  order  to  put  the  problems  this  bill 
deals  with  in  context,  it  may  be  appro- 
priate to  review  a  little  history.  In  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  Act  of  1967, 
we  reviev;ed  title  V  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  pro\iding  authorizations  for  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  and  crippled  chil- 
dren's services.  A  number  of  separate 
earmarked  authorizations  in  the  then 
existing  law  were  consolidated  by  the 
1967  amendments  into  one  single  au- 
thorization with  three  broad  categories. 
It  was  felt  desirable  to  give  the  States 
more  discretion  to  respond  to  the  vary- 
ing problems  that  existed  in  the  area  of 
maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled 
children's  services  in  each  State. 

Accordingly,  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1969,  50  percent  of  the  total  authoriza- 
tions were  provided  for  formula  grants 
for  maternal  and  child  health  services 
and  crippled  children's  services:  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  authorizations  were  pro- 
vided for  special  project  grants  for  ma- 
ternity and  infant  care,  health  of  school 
and  preschool  children,  and  for  dental 
health  of  children:  10  percent  of  the 
total  authorizations  were  provided  for 
research  and  training  of  administrative 
personnel  in  these  programs.  The  1967 
amendments  provided  that,  beginning  in 
July  of  1972.  the  States  wotild  asstune 
responsibility  for  the  special  project 
grants,  with  90  percent  of  the  total  au- 
thorization for  maternal  and  child  health 
and  crippled  children's  services  being  al- 
located to  the  States  as  formula  grants. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
been  advised  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that 
neither  the  Department  nor  the  States 
have  performed  the  planning  necessary 
for  the  assumption  by  the  States  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  special  project  grants. 
The  Comptroller  General  studied  the 
problem  and  concluded  that  significant 
dislocations  in  the  program  would  occur 
unless  the  present  distribution  formula 
is  extended  for  another  year.  The  Comp- 
troller General  recommended  such  an 
extension  which  would  provide  an  addi- 
tional period  during  which  the  Ways  and 
Mean.s  Committee  could  consider  other 
potentially  desirable  changes.  I  should 
make  it  clear  that  the  bill  does  not  in- 
volve any  additional  Federal  costs,  but 


simply  relates  to  the  manner  in  which 
Federal  funds  for  maternal  and  child 
health  and  crippled  children's  services 
will  be  distributed  during  fiscal  1973. 

For  the  reasons  outlined,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  urge  that  the  bill  be  passed. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
di'aw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H.R.  9410 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  501  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  strlk- 
ing  out  "$350,000,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$630,000,000". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  502  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  next 
8  fiscal  years". 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  502  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30, 
1973"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "June  30, 
1978". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  505  (a)  (8)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "July 
1.  1972"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "July  1, 
1977". 

(b)  Section  505(a)(9)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1972"  and 
liisertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1977", 

(c)  Section  505(a)  (10)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1972"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1977". 

(d)  Section  508(a)(3)  of  such  .'Vet  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  comma  after 
"service"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "dur- 
ing  fiscal  years  ending  on  or  before  June  30, 
1973,". 

(e)  Section  508(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1972"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1977". 

(f)  Section  509(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1972  '  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1977". 

(g)  Section  510(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30.  1972"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1977". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

That  (a)  paragraph  (!)  of  section  502  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "eacli  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "each  of  the  next 
4  fiscal  years". 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  502  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30. 
1973"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "June 
30,    1974". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  505(a)(8)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"July  1,  1972"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"July  1.  1973". 

(b)  Section  505(a)(9)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1.  1972"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "July  1,   1973". 

(c)  Section  505(a)  (10)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1.  1972"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1973". 

(d)  Section  508(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1972"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1973". 

(e)  Section  509(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1972"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1973". 

(f)  Section  510(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30.  1972"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "June  30.  1973". 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  f during  the 
reading!.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  are  ac- 
quainted  with  the   amendment.   I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  be  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
The  title  was  amended  .so  as  to  read: 
A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity .\ct  to  extend  for  one  year  (until  June 
30,'  1973)  the  period  within  which  certain 
special  project  grants  may  be  made  there- 
under. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  TO  DE- 
CL-^RE  A  RECESS  TODAY 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imoas  consent  that  it  may  be  in  order  at 
any  time  during  the  balance  of  the  week 
for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  first  of  all  I  would  Uke 
to  know  what  the  gentleman  means  by 
"the  rest  of  the  week." 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  hope  I  mean  by  6  or  7 
o'clock  tonight.  It  is  subject  to  the  debt 
ceiling  limit  and  the  social  security  mat- 
ter. They  are  the  only  matters  I  know 
pending  before  the  House  before  we  go 
on  our  vacation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  Sunday  construed  to  be 
incUided  within  "the  rest  of  the  week" 
or  is  it  excluded,  as  it  properly  should 
be? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  think  that  is  next  week. 
That  means  only  today  or  tomorrow. 

I  believe  there  is  aLso  a  continuing 
resolution  by  Mr.  Mahon  to  be  brought 
up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  we  leave  it  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair,  what  business  is 
proposed  to  be  transacted  thereafter? 
Would  we  be  convened  to  hear  more  of 
the  so-called  cats-and-dogs  legislation, 
or  would  it  be  for  a  specific  purpose? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  To  my  knowledge,  there 
is  only  the  legislation  that  Mr.  Mills  of 
Arkansas  has  gone  to  conference  on.  If 
he  comes  back,  he  will  have  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  or  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  And  there  is  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion Mr,  M.^HON  wUl  offer.  Those  are  the 
only  two  items  I  have  knowledge  of.  I  do 
not  anticipate  any  "cats  or  dogs"  other 
than  the  u.-ual  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Unanimous-consent  re- 
quests under  the  circimistances  can 
mean  most  anything. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  as  far  as 
I  know.  I  know  of  no  other  legislation 
coming  along  at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  uill  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  imder- 


stand  correctly  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader's  statement,  if  tlais  re- 
quest is  granted,  we  would  recess  soon, 
presumably  after  the  special  orders,  or 
according  to  the  leadership's  desires, 
and  then  be  called  with  the  usual  bells 
15  minutes  or  so  before  at  any  time  the 
rest  of  this  day.  or  this  weekend,  for 
further  consideration.  Does  that  mean 
that  the  previous  announcement  and 
agreement  to  recess  on  the  completion 
of  business  today.  Friday,  June  30.  is 
obviated  and  negated? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  I  do  hope  that  we  can 
recess.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  is  aware,  as  I  am,  that 
it  is  the  expressed  desire  of  the  leader- 
sliip  to  be  out  of  here  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. I  cannot  estimate  as  to  what  time 
the  committee  will  come  back.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  going  to  be  an 
objection  to  a  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest, and  that  the  bill  therefore  will 
have  to  go  to  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
or  whether  when  they  do  bring  it  up  they 
will  take  the  full  time  on  it  or  not. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  as  I  understand, 
the  sole  remaining  business  after  the 
recess  is,  No.  1.  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion and.  No.  2,  the  social  security  pro- 
vision that  has  been  attached,  like  a 
Christmas  tree  ornament  to  the  "legal- 
ized" debt  ceiling  proposal,  and  any 
imanimous  requests  that  might  come  up? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  that  it  is  the  plan  to 
adjoui'n  for  the  rec&ss  after  these  have 
been  handled? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Ml-.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  af  t-er  yester- 
day's experience  I  have  the  impression 
that  we  are  being  treated  as  though  this 
was  the  preface  to  a  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment of  the  92d  Congress.  "That  is  what 
I  gather  from  the  experience  of  ye.ster- 
day. 

Mi-.  O  N^ILL.  I  wish  It  were  so,  but  we 
both  know  better. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  we  worked  yester- 
day from  10  o'clock  in  the  morniiig  un- 
til 12:30  this  morning.  I  know  it  is  not 
the  case,  but  I  wish  it  were  true  that  this 
recess  meant  sine  die  adjournment  of 
the  92d  Congress. 

However,  I  still  do  not  understand  why 
we  went  through  the  grueling,  brutal  pro- 
cedure that  we  did  yesterday.  I  just  do 
not  want  a  repetition  of  that  day  again 
if  it  can  be  avoided. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  not 
change  his  recess  request  to  read, 
"today."  rather  than  "for  the  remainder 
of  this  week."  because  that  Ls  really  deal- 
ing with  the  unknown. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Yes.  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  request  be 
changed,  and  that  it  may  be  in  order  for 
the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess  at  any 
time  today,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Cahfornla. 

Mr.  S^aTH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 


1  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question. 

I  have  heard  this  rumor,  and  does  the 
gentleman  know  if  in  the  Senate-passed 
bill  on  the  debt  increase  there  was  the 
continuing  resolution  language  included 
in  there?  Does  the  gentleman  know? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing. I  have  not  seen  the  legislation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Cahfornla.  The  gentle- 
man does  not  know? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  No.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Because  I 
had  heard  the  rumor,  and  I  Just  won- 
dered if  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts knew  whether  that  was  true  or  not. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  if  the  gentleman  would 
consider  changing  his  request  to  a  time 
certain?  I  recall  that  the  last  time  we 
had  this  problem  we  went  on  for  many, 
many  hours,  and  then  when  we  returned 
we  found  out  we  still  did  not  have  leg- 
islation ready. 

Would  the  gentleman  consider  chang- 
ing the  time  to  make  it  a  time — say,  6 
o'clock? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot. 
I  just  cannot  explain  to  you  any  better 
than  I  have  that  I  really  do  not  know 
what  time  the  conferees  are  going  to 
come  back.  They  could  be  back  in  half 
an  hour,  and  then  if  we  had  set  a  time 
certain  we  would  be  waiting  aroimd  here 
for  perhaps  an  hour  or  more  longer. 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Could  the  gen- 
tleman set  a  maximum  time,  say  that  the 
maximum  time  would  be  6  o'clock,  so 
that  we  could  at  least  be  in  here  for  a 
report  at  that  time? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  That  is  really  unprece- 
dented, and  I  think  would  be  imcalled 
for.  We  cannot  estimate  things  like  that. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  we  have  reached  the 
point  that  this  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest can  be  handled.  It  should  be  sat- 
isfactory, and  I  hope  that  it  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts    'Mr.  O'Neill)? 

There  was  no  objection 


CONGRESSIONAL     BLACK     CAUCUS 
STATEMENT  ON  WELFARE  REFORM 

I  Mr.  ^^TCHELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  little 
that  has  been  said  or  done  by  the  Con- 
gress or  the  White  House  over  the  last 
3  years  has  contributed  to  the  need  for 
effective  reform  of  our  present  w-elfare 
system.  Mr.  Nixon's  statement  at  his 
press  conference  of  last  week  that  he 
would  refuse  to  seek  a  compromise  on 
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the  welfare  legislation  contained  in  H.R. 
1  is  but  the  latest  in  a  series  of  political- 
ly motivated  actions  that  are  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  welfare  recipients  or 
the  Nation. 

The  congressional  Black  Caucus  Tues- 
day issued  a  statement  detailing  the  dis- 
astrous events  that  have  befallen  wel- 
fare reform  during  the  last  3  >ears.  In 
this  position  paper,  the  Black  Caucus  also 
calls  for  the  adoption  by  tlie  Senate  of 
seven  stopgap  me.'surcs  that  would  bring 
U5  a  small  step  forward  instead  of  the 
reactionary  step  backward  of  H.R.  1.  I 
trust  that  all  those  concerned  with  this 
vital  question  will  read  the  statement 
which  I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Statement  Issued  by  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  Regarding  Welfare  Re- 
form— Tuesday,  June  27,  1972 
The  stance  t.Aken  by  President  Richard 
Nl.xon  on  the  question  of  welfare  reform  at 
his  news  conference  last  Thursday  comes  as 
no  surprise  to  those  who  have  been  follow- 
ing the  wayward  course  of  welfare  reform 
over  the  last  three  years.  Ever  since  he  re- 
vealed the  contents  of  his  Family  Assistance 
Plan  to  the  Nation  on  August  8,  1969,  the 
President  has  displayed  scant  Interest  In  his 
legislation  and  has  been  equally  as  lacking  In 
his  adherence  to  the  principles  he  set  forth 
In  Aug^ist,  1969.  as  the  basis  for  reform  of 
the  welfare  system. 

The  actions  taken  by  the  Congress  over  the 
last  three  yeaj-s  In  relation  to  the  Family  As- 
sistance Plan  have  also  been  con'rary  to  the 
cause  of  welfare  reform.  The  decisions  made 
on  this  Issue  In  the  Senate  In  the  next  few 
weeks  will  determine  whether  this  harmful 
trend  is  to  continue,  or  whether  this  Con- 
gress will  enact  legislation  that  will  deal 
humanely  and  effectively  with  the  mounting 
crisis  In  welfare. 

Spuming  the  ad\ice  of  his  own  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  as  well  as 
nineteen  of  his  party's  members  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Mr.  Nixon  last  Thursday  termed  his  wel- 
fare program  as  amended  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  the  "middle  position" 
among  the  various  proposals  currently  being 
offered  in  the  Senate.  To  buttress  his  posi- 
tion, the  President  claimed  that  his  legisla- 
tion had  been  "overwhelmingly  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives."  The  facts  In- 
dicate otherwise,  however. 

Title  IV  of  H.R.  1.  the  welfare  legislation 
which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  now  claims  to  be  the  mid- 
dle position  on  the  Issue,  differs  in  several  re- 
spects from  the  proposal  originally  offered  by 
Mr.  Nixon.  The  President  stated  In  August, 
1969.  that  no  one  would  be  worse  off  flnan- 
clally  under  the  Family  As.~lsTance  Plan  than 
he  Is  under  the  present  AFDC  system.  Under 
H.R.  1  an  estimated  90 a  of  the  welfare  fam- 
ilies In  forty-five  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  be  receiving  federal  bene- 
fits that  are  lower  than  their  present  com- 
bined level  of  AFDC  payments  and  food 
stamps.  The  $2,400  pa}-ment  lev?!  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four  established  under  H.R.  1  is  far 
short  of  the  federal  government's  official  de- 
termination of  the  poverty  level.  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills 
and  high  ranking  ofHclals  In  HEW  have  ac- 
knowledged that  $2,400  is  Insufficient  to  pro- 
vide a  family  of  four  with  a  minimally  ade- 
quate Income.  LTnless  states  supplement  the 
newly  created  federal  floor  under  Incomes, 
families  will  be  forced  to  exist  on  less  money 
than  they  do  at  present.  Instead  of  Insuring 
that  states  maintain  their  present  level  of 
benefits.  HR  1  contains  provisions  likely  to 
spur  reduced  state  contributions  for  wel- 
fare. The  poor  In  only  four  or  five  states 
might  end  up  better  off  with  the  creation  of 
a  federal  minimum  payment. 


The  President  also  declared  in  Introducing 
his  Family  Assistance  Plan  to  the  Nation 
that  the  new  program — by  supplementing 
the  Income  of  the  working  poor — would  in- 
crease the  Incentive  to  work  of  welfare  recip- 
ients. The  President  also  spoke  of  provid- 
ing those  on  welfare  with  "a  chance  to  qual- 
ify not  just  for  any  Job,  but  for  good  Jobs, 
that  provide  both  additional  self-respect  and 
full  self-support."  "The  cold  hard  truth," 
continued  Mr.  Nixon  In  August,  1969,  "Is 
that  a  child  born  to  a  poor  family  has  less 
chance  to  make  a  good  living  than  a  child 
born  to  a  middle-income  family."  We  find 
it  Impossible  to  square  these  statements 
with  the  callous  pronouncements  made  by 
the  President  since  then.  "Let  us  recognize 
once  and  for  all  In  America  that  any  work  Is 
preferable  to  welfare,"  said  the  President  to 
the  Congress  on  September  9,  1971.  "There  Is 
as  much  dignity  In  scrubbing  floors  or  emp- 
tying bedpans  as  there  is  In  any  other  work 
to  be  done  In  this  country,  Including  my 
own,"  Mr.  Nixon  told  the  Republican  Gover- 
nors Conference  on  April  19,  1971.  Such 
statements  may  find  favor  with  the  right 
wing  of  the  Republican  Party,  but  they  must 
be  condemned  for  the  political  demagoguery 
and  the  lack  of  human  concern  that  they 
represent. 

In  formulating  the  sections  of  H.R.  1  deal- 
ing with  employment  opportunities,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  followed  the  Pres- 
ident down  a  path  that  Is  not  lighted  by  the 
realities  of  the  situation.  The  Administration 
has  estimated  that.  2.6  million  families  would 
contain  persons  required  to  register  for  em- 
ployment services  under  the  Bill.  Yet  H.R.  1 
authorizes  412,000  training  and  Job  place- 
ment slots.  200.000  public  service  employment 
slots,  and  187,000  places  under  the  existing 
AFDC  Work  Incentive  Program — a  combined 
total  of  799,000  positions,  1.8  nndlllon  less 
than  are  needed.  Under  the  President's  orig- 
inal proposal,  welfare  recipients  were  com- 
pelled to  participate  only  in  "suitable"  em- 
ployment and  manpower  services  programs, 
but  recipients  are  unable  to  challenge  the 
suitability  of  such  programs  under  H.R.  1. 
At  present  the  lack  of  adequate  child  care 
facilities  is  considered  an  adequate  basis  for 
a  mother  to  refuse  to  participate  in  a  man- 
power program.  H.R.  1  does  not  specify  that 
that  practice  will  continue  under  the  Family 
Assistance  Plan. 

H.R.  1  is  also  a  nightmare  of  questionable 
provisions  that  have  already  been  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  or 
that  do  away  with  safeguards  that  are  pres- 
ently part  of  welfare  law  or  practice.  States 
are  authorized  to  relmpose  the  residency  re- 
quirements that  were  overturned  by  the 
Court  in  Shapiro  vs.  Thompson.  Hearing 
procedures  need  no  longer  conform  with 
many  of  the  present  regulations  regarding 
due  process.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  Bill 
guaranteeing  a  recipient's  right  to  receive 
benefits  pending  a  hearing — In  violation  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Goldberg 
vs.  Kelly. 

Although  the  President  stated  his  inten- 
tion to  replace  "demeaning  and  costly"  in- 
vestigations of  welfare  recipients  with  sim- 
plified reviews  and  spot  checks  when  he  first 
introduced  his  welfare  reform,  H.R.  1  com- 
pels recipients  to  reapply  for  benefits  every 
two  years.  The  President  has  said  nothing 
about  this  inconsistency.  Rather  he  has  en- 
couraged the  thinking  among  many  that  such 
checks  are  needed  to  prevent  wholesale  wel- 
fare fraud.  Mr.  Nixon  knows  that  such  think- 
ing is  unfounded,  for  his  message  to  the 
Senate  on  welfare  this  past  March,  he  cited 
state  quality  control  surveys  indicating  that 
less  than  b'~o  of  welfare  recipients  were  in- 
eligible for  the  funds  they  were  receiving. 

H.R.  1  would  also  require  mothers  to  seek 
work  once  their  children  became  three,  in- 
stead of  six,  as  Is  the  case  under  current  law, 
HEW   Under   Secretary   John  Veneman   has 


revealed  the  President's  opposition  to  this 
provision.  However,  Mr.  Nixon  has  failed  to 
address  this  point  with  the  zeal  or  the  con- 
cern that  he  displayed  in  vetoing  the  com- 
prehensive child  care  Bill  because  of  what 
he  considered  the  family-weakening  impli- 
cations in.  that  legislation.  We  cannot  com- 
prehend why  the  President's  legitimate  con- 
cern for  the  family  apparently  does  not 
extend  to  the  mother  of  a  four-year  old 
child  who  would  be  forced  to  work  without 
any  provision  bemg  made  for  the  adequate 
c.%re  of  her  child. 

It  was  because  of  these  harmful  and  in- 
equitable provisions  that  the  Congre.i.=ional 
Black  Caucus  voted  last  June  to  strike  Title 
IV,  the  section  containing  the  Family  As- 
sistance Plan,  from  H.R.  1,  and  failing  in 
that,  opposed  the  eniixe  bill  on  final  pa.^sage. 
We  were  not  alone  in  expressing  our  disgust 
with  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1.  Whereas  the 
Family  Assistance  Plan  had  passed  the  House 
by  a  margin  of  88  votes  in  1970,  that  figure 
was  nearly  cut  in  half  on  the  decisive  vote 
to  strike  Title  IV  last  June.  The  legislation 
might  even  have  gone  down  to  defeat  had 
many  of  our  liberal  colleagues  who  shared 
our  reservations  about  Title  IV  had  not 
accepted  the  argument  offered  by  some  that 
we  could  expect  the  Senate  not  only  to  re- 
move these  harmful  provisions  from  the  bill 
but  to  extend  the  scope  and  quality  of 
coverage  under  the  legislation. 

Instead  of  adhering  to  that  rosy  scenario, 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  in  Its  actions 
on  the  welfare  bill,  has  expanded  upon  the 
faulty  foundations  first  erected  in  H  R.  1. 
The  Long  plan  does  not  even  guarantee  the 
existence  nationwide  of  a  minimum  benefit 
of  S2.400 — the  level  of  tiie  inadequate  floor 
established  under  a  family's  income  in  H.R. 
1.  A  famUy  of  four  in  the  state  of  MlssUsippl 
could  still  be  forced  to  exist  on  $60  a  month 
under  this  regressive  legislation.  By  prohibit- 
ing federal  administration  of  welfare  serv- 
ices, the  Fmance  Committee  bill  guarantees 
that  the  dl  ^criminatory  and  inhumane  treat- 
ment of  welfare  recipients  will  contmv.e  un- 
abated in  those  states  where  it  has  been 
practiced  so  frequently  in  the  past. 

The  provision  in  this  legislation  whi';-!  has 
Justly  received  the  most  attention  has  been 
the  creation  of  the  Federal  Employment  Cor- 
poration as  part  of  the  Guaranteed  Jobs 
Opportunities  Program.  Under  this  forced 
work  program,  American  citizens  would  be 
required  to  take  Jobs  for  whlcia  their  total 
weekly  wage  would  be  $60.00 — below  that 
which  they  would  earn  at  the  federally  estab- 
lished minimum  wage.  Such  a  program  Is  not 
only  counter  to  constitutional  and  other 
safeguards  agamst  involuntary  servitude  and 
peonage,  but  it  totally  Ignores  the  real  situa- 
tion In  relation  to  the  employment  capabili- 
ties of  welfare  recipients.  If  work  were  avail- 
able— which  it  certainly  Is  not  at  this 
moment — only  5Tc  of  those  individuals  cur- 
rently receiving  welfare  benefits  would  be 
considered  employable,  according  to  figures 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  The  Finance  Committee 
bill  Is  even  more  punitive  than  is  H  R.  1.  by 
cutting  off  benefits  to  mothers  of  school  age 
children,  whether  they  are  able  to  find  em- 
ployment or  not.  The  Senate  bill  also  falls 
to  make  provision  for  the  training  of  welfare 
recipients  so  that  they  will  become  e-i^uipped 
to  obtain  higher-paying  Jobs.  We  strongly 
support  efforts  to  secure  Jobs  for  all  able- 
bodied  Americans  and  have  backed  legisla- 
tion to  that  effect,  but  we  must  reject  dema- 
gogic and  reactionary  attempts  to  force 
people  to  take  Jobs  at  madequate  wage  levels 
and  in  violation  of  their  constitutional  rights. 

We  all  recognize  the  urgent  need  for  re- 
form of  our  welfare  system.  But  any  change 
Is  not  necessarily  improvement.  The  Con- 
gress must  not  pass  legislation  bearing  the 
title  of  welfare  reform  so  that  It  can  claim 
to  have  done  something  constructive  In  the 
area  of  welfare  when  in  reality  it  has  not. 
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Now  that  the  President  has  destroyed  any 
rhance  for  a  major  reform  bUl  passing  the 
roneress  this  year,  the  Congressional  Black 
caucus  must  Join  the  Urban  League,  the 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation, 
and  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
among  other  groups,  in  calling  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following  stop-gap  measures. 

( 1 1   Full  federal  administration  of  welfare. 

(2)  The  setting  of  a  federal  floor  at  $2,- 
400— to  be  Increased  as  soon  as  possible. 

(3)  Hold  harmless  on  recipient  benefits 
as  of  December  31,  1970. 

(4)  State  fiscal  relief. 

(5)  ^mend  Talmadee  amendment  to  set  a 
career  profile  for  recipients  referred  to  Jobs 
or  job  training. 

(6)  Amend  Talmadge  amendment  to  set 
minimum  child  care  standards. 

(7)  Make  the  AFDC-U  program  for  fami- 
lies with  unemployed  fathers  mandatory  in 
all  50  states.  Only  23  states  are  currently  in 
the  program. 

President  Nixon  knows  that  Title  IV  or 
HR  1  lacks  the  support  needed  for  it  to 
pass  the  Senate.  A  study  by  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  has  indicated  that  as  few  as 
seven  Senators  favor  the  House-passed  bill. 
Certainly  a  bill  with  such  limited  backing 
falls  far  "short  of  occupying  the  "middle  posi- 
tion" on  this  issue.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  has  rejected  this  regres- 
sive legislation  and  rightly  so. 

Despite  such  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
President  Nixon  will  undoubtedly  continue 
in  his  effort  to  paint  this  bill  as  a  moderate 
proposal  deserving  of  broad  support.  We  have 
been  exposed  to  such  sham  before.  We  have 
been  told  before  that  we  were  seeking  too 
much.  We  have  been  told  before  that  we 
should  accept  a  compromise  that  has  been 
presented  to  us. 

We  could  not  then,  nor  can  we  today,  com- 
promise on  that  to  which  we  are  entitled  as 
American  citizens.  We  cannot  accept  what 
13  termed  the  only  viable  alternative  avaU- 
abel  but  Is  in  fact  the  condemnation  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans — especially  children— to 
a  continued  existence  of  want  and  need. 

We  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  H.R.  1  or  any 
vain  attempt  to  improve  it  by  a  compromise 
that  will  be  undone  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee. We  urge  the  Senate  instead  to  enact 
into  law  those  measures  noted  above  which 
would  bring  us  a  small  step  forward  in  wel- 
fare reform  Instead  of  a  reactionary  step 
backwards. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. "> 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  unrecorded  on  several  rollcall  votes 
this  session  and  wish  to  state  my  position 
for  the  Record: 

On  rollcall  No.  151.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  152,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  183.  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 

On  rollcall  No.  196,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  207,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  208,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  note  the  resolve  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  RuJes  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Colmer!  in  pressing  for  ac- 
tion on  the  legislation  to  prohibit  forced 
busing  to  achieve  racial  balance  in  our 
public  schools. 

Forced  busing  is  a  major  issue  in  many 
sections  of  the  country,  and  it  most  cer- 
tainly is  one  of  primai-y  importance  to 
several  of  the  metropolitan  communi- 
ties in  Tennessee,  including  the  city  of 
Chattanooga  where  a  tremendous  in- 
vestment in  transportation  equipment 
must  be  made  before  any  busing  decree 
can  be  carried  out. 

One  of  the  major  faults  of  the  higher 
education  bill  was  the  modified  provision 
on  busing  which  differed  from  the  strong 
stand  the  House  conferees  were  in- 
structed to  insist  upon.  President  Nixon 
took  special  note  of  this  failure  when  he 
signed  the  higher  education  bill  into  law. 
He  called  upon  the  Congress  to  take 
senarate  action  on  the  legislation  he 
■sent  to  the  Hill  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing up  new  uniform  national  desegrega- 
tion standards  for  all  school  districts. 

■We  have  his  bill  and  we  have  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  many  of 
us  favor  as  being  the  most  effective  way 
to  resolve  this  issue.  I  certainly  support 
the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
in  any  move  he  makes  to  bring  this  leg- 
islation to  the  House  floor  while  there 
Is  an  opportunity  to  act  on  It  during  this 
session.  He  has  worked  closely  with  my 
colleagues  and  me  in  tliis  joint  effort 
to  correct  the  inequities  caused  by  forced 
busing. 


FORCED   BUSING   TO   ACHIEVE 
RACIAL  BALANCE 

(Mr.   BAKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


ZIONIST  ORGANIZATION  OF 
AMERICA 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  iMr.  Crane)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  occasion  to  address  the  75th  Jubilee 
Conference  of  the  Zionist  Organization 
of  America  in  Chicago.  At  that  meeting, 
I  discussed  the  continuing  need  of  Jews 
to  remain  viiigant  in  the  defense  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  State  of  Israel.  Ameri- 
can Zionists  struggled  for  many  years 
in  behalf  of  the  creation  of  a  Jewish  sUte. 
Many  who  labored  in  that  effort  gave  up 
their  concerns  after  the  emergence  of 
the  State  of  Israel. 

Zionist  anxiety  today  centers  around 
threats  to  the  continued  survival  of  Israel 
in  the  face  of  an  unprecedented  threat 
to  its  existence  posed  first  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  second  by  the  Arab  clients  of 
the  U.S.S.R. 

Nation  states  have  come  and  gone. 
Such  names  as  Latna,  Lithuania,  or 
E.stonla  once  identified  nation  states.  To- 
day, most  young  people  cannot  identify 
these  names  and  even  older  Americans 
have  forgotten  the  circumstances  under- 
lying the  demise  of  these  once  proud, 
once  independent  states. 

It  Is,  perhaps,  easy  to  be  Indifferent  to 
the  demise  of  small  nations  If  one  has 
no  immediate  interest  In  the  nation's 
suffering  such  a  fate,  Zionists,  under- 


.standably,  do  not  have  such  an  indif- 
ference over  the  fate  of  Israel.  But  all 
thoughtful,  freedom-loving  people  should 
maintain  an  active  interest  in  the  sur- 
vival of  nations  threatened  with  ex- 
termination by  Communist  aggression. 

No  nation— large  or  small— is  exempt 
from  the  imperialist  ambitions  of  the 
dictators  in  the  Kremlin.  Americans 
should  bear  this  in  mind.  As  Herman 
Welsman,  president  of  the  Zionist  Or- 
ganization of  America,  so  incisively 
stated: 

K  the  United  States  Government  has  given 
credits  to  Israel,  it  is  because  the  United 
States  Government  recognizes  that  Israel  is 
the  de  facto  ally  of  the  U.S.  In  the  Middle 
East  and  is  doing  a  job  for  the  U.S.  in  that 
area. 

As  the  Zionists  met  in  Chicago,  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  remained  a 
precarious  one,  with  Israel's  future  se- 
curity more  in  doubt  than  at  any  time 
since  its  successful  fight  for  independ- 
ence. This  has  re.sulted  from  a  combina- 
tion of  Soviet  military  and  diplomatic 
advances,  the  danger  of  a  new  American 
isolationism  and  cutback  in  defense 
spending,  and  in  international  radical 
assault  not  only  upon  the  integrity  of 
Israel  but  upon  Judaism  and  the  Jewish 
people  as  well. 

In  a  speech  by  Soviet  Premier  Kosygin 
on  February  11,  1972.  the  posture  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  Middle  East  came 
out  strikingly  at  variance  with  the 
"peaceful-coexistence"  formula  present- 
ed at  other  times  and  other  places. 

An  Iraqi  delegation  had  suddenly  ar- 
rived in  Moscow  the  day  before,  6  days 
after  the  departure  of  Egyptian  President 
Anwar  Sadat.  At  the  luncheon  given  in 
its  honor  the  day  after  its  arrival,  Kosy- 
gin began  Ws  speech  by  saying  that  the 
Soviet  Government  attached  great  im- 
portance to  the  visit  of  the  party  and 
government  delegation  from  Iraq. 
•The  Middle  East,"  he  said: 
Is  one  of  the  parts  of  the  world  where  the 
forces  of  progress  are  waging  a  ceaselesa 
struggle  against  the  forces  of  reaction  and 
Imperialism.  The  imperialists  are  doing 
everything  in  their  power  to  hold  on  to 
their  positions  In  that  area  and  to  under- 
mine the  progressive  regimes  in  the  Arab 
states. 


He  continued  to  note  that: 

S^.me  people  in  Israel  and  the  Unit«d 
States  presume  that  in  the  present  situation 
the  Arab  peoples  wUl  in  tlie  final  analysis 
reconcile  themselves  to  the  occupation  of 
their  territories.  Such  hopes  are  devoid  of 
any  foundation  .  .  .  The  Soviet  Union  U 
giving  its  Arab  friends  all-out  political  and 
economic  support  and  effective  assistance  in 
strengthening  their  defense  capacity  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  administer  a  fitting  rebuff 
to  the  imperialist  intrigues  In  the  Middle 
East. 

In  that  same  month,  February,  1972. 
Marshal  Andrei  Grechko  left  Moscow  for 
visits  with  the  leaders  of  the  Somali 
Democratic  Republic,  wliich  is  situated 
opposite  Aden  and  alongside  the  Straits 
of  Perim,  forming  the  enti-y  into  the  Red 
Sea  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  His  talks, 
it  was  stated,  resulted  in  "complete  mu- 
tual understanding  on  the  question  of 
Soviet-Somali  military  cooperation  and 
its  further  development."  Grechko  then 
went  on  to  Cairo. 
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At  this  same  time,  aaiother  Soviet  dele- 
gation visited  Syria.  Ten  days  after  sign- 
mg  a  communique  m  Damascus  pledging 
"development  of  economic  cooperation 
.  .  .  and  .  .  .  assistance  m  strengthen- 
ing the  defense  potential  of  the  Syrian 
Arab  Republic"  on  March  7,  the  Baathist 
leaders  announced  that  a  "Syrian  Na- 
tional Progressive  Front"  had  been 
formed. 

This  front  comprised  all  major  politi- 
cal parties,  including  the  Communists. 
Under  article  1  of  its  declaration  it  is 
charged  with  "the  liberation  of  the  Arab 
Territory  occupied  after  June  5.  1967." 
The  future  policy  of  the  Front  is  spelled 
out  m  great  detail  in  article  6. 

This  article  reasserts  the  Palestinian 
Arab  people's  inaUenable  national  rights 
to  its  territory.  This  clause  stated  that: 

There  will  be  no  peace  nor  riegotlatloa 
with  the  Zionist  state  and  no  relinquish- 
ment of  any  part  of  the  occupied  .^rab  terri- 
tories 

It  continues  to  give  complete  support 
to  the  Palestinian  Resistance,  to  protect 
It  against  attacks  and  "to  give  it  free- 
dom of  movement."  It  declares  that; 

World  Zionism  and  its  protege  Israel  Is  the 
foremost  and  direct  enemy  of  our  Arab  na- 
tion. The  main  conflict  Is  betweer.  our  nation 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Zionism.  Israel  and 
world  imperialism  headed  bv  the  United 
States  on  the  other. 

The  Front  then  names  the  Soviet  Union 
as  the  nation  which  provides  "every  kind 
of  militan-.  economic  and  political  sup- 
port." 

Discussing  recent  Soviet  moves  in  this 
area,  Jon  Kimche,  former  editor  of  the 
New  Middle  East  and  now  editor  of  East- 
ern Questions,  writes  that : 

For  the  first  time,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  seeking  to  ensure  for  Itself  a  degree  of 
direct  rule  in  the  .\rab  countries.  In  Egypt^ 
this  has  been  developed  through  Introduction 
of  some  500  ofBclals  of  the  GRU  (military  In- 
teUlgence)  and  the  KGB  security  services 
Into  the  Egyptian  administration.  The  ulti- 
mate objective  In  Cairo — as  In  Damascus  and 
Baghdad^ls  clearly  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment which  provides  the  Soviets  with  direct 
access  through  the  Communist  parties  or 
other  groups  working  closely  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  purpose  of  these  Soviet  machina- 
tions, states  Mr  Kimche: 

Is  to  change  the  balance  of  political  and 
military  power  In  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Mediterranean  despite  the  new  arrangements 
between  the  United  States  and  Israel  and 
despite  the  presence  ,..f  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet 
and  NATO  in  the  Medlterrai.ean.  It  Is  the 
most  ambitious  and  dramatic  Initiative  which 
the  Soviet  Union  has  undertaken  In  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

It  is  ironic  indeed  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  expressing  its  desire  for  "peaceful  co- 
e.xistence"  and  an  "era  of  negotiation"  in 
its  talks  with  Western  leaders,  and  in  its 
advocacy  of  a  security  conference  to  con- 
sider the  future  of  relations  between  East 
and  West  Europe,  while  it  has  supported 
the  most  uncompromising  and  hostile 
forces  in  the  Arab  World  ThL>,  however, 
is  nothing  new  for  world  communism. 
"Peaceful  coexistence,"  according  to 
Communist  terminolotry,  is  simply  an- 
other means  of  waging  war. 

In  his  important  volimie,  "Deceitful 
Peace,"  Prof.  Gerhart  Niemever  of  the 


University  of  Notre  Dame,  points  out 

that: 

When  the  Communists  speak  of  coexistence 
they  are  sincere  In  the  sense  that  this  Is  a 
relationship  they  have  decided  to  accept.  To 
be  more  specific,  If  the  Communist;  Party  of 
a  country  declares  that  It  wants  to  run  Its 
own  candidates  for  parliamentary  election 
one  should  not  assume  that  their  sole  pur- 
pose Is  to  get  Into  the  building  In  order  to 
blow  It  up— the  writings  and  authoritative 
speeches  of  Communists  again  and  again  ex- 
hort the  party  to  be  ready  for  abrupt  switches 
of  methods,  which  may  mean  from  overt 
clash  of  force  to  peaceful  coexistence,  but 
also  the  reverse. 

In  this  sense,  the  Soviet  Union  is  pur- 
suing a  policy  of  "coexistence"  toward  the 
United  States  and  the  West,  but  a  policy 
of  confrontation  with  Israel,  in  the  hope 
thereby  to  di\ide  Israel  from  its  tradi- 
tional allies. 

Professor  Niemeyer  declares  that  the 
new  policy  being  piu-sued  by  the  Soviet 
Union  has  at  least  three  targets : 

The  first  Is  the  dismantlement  of  all  West- 
em  resistance  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  liq- 
uidation of  "antl-Communlsm"  or  the  as- 
sumption that  Communism  is  a  worldwide 
threat.  Secondly,  "radical  reforms"  mean 
broad  and  massive  nationalization  of  Indus- 
tries, banks,  and  other  key  economic  posi- 
tions. 

Thirdly,  something  called  "broad  democ- 
racy is  desired,  i.e.,  official  and  flexible  per- 
missiveness for  aU  kinds  of  protest  move- 
ments and  leftist  political  mass  organiza- 
tions. 

Anyone  looking  at  America's  political 
scene  today  can  see  how  well  world  com- 
munism is  doing  in  fulfilling  the  goals 
of  its  strategy.  How  many  national  po- 
litical figures  today  call  for  a  foreign 
policy  based  on  something  different  from 
the  alleged  "adolescence"  of  anticommu- 
ni.sm?  How  many  now  urge  increased 
trade  with  Communist  countries,  and 
how  many  urge  dramatic  cuts  in  our 
own  defense  spending? 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  true,  that  Israel, 
which  occupies  one  of  the  battlefronts 
of  today's  conflict  with  world  commu- 
nism, would  be  clearly  victimized  were 
such  policies  ever  to  be  enacted  by  the 
United  States.  This,  in  large  measure,  is 
what  the  Soviet  Union  is  counting  on 
when  it  encourages  Arab  radicalism  and 
intransigence.  It  believes  that  there  is 
no  need  to  compromise,  for  by  waiting 
long  enough  the  West  will  retire  from 
it<s  commitments,  and  Israel  will  remain 
exposed,  thereby  leading  the  way  to  a 
Soviet  dominated  Middle  East.  This,  of 
course,  is  exactly  the  same  strategy  be- 
ing posed  by  world  communism  with  re- 
gard to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
political  and  diplomatic  advances  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  this  area  are  matched 
with  important  military  advances. 

In  the  10  years  before  1967,  Moscow 
armed  Arab  States  at  a  cost  of  $2.5  bil- 
lion. Since  the  Israeli  victory  in  the  1967 
war.  it  has  replaced  the  lost  arms  of  the 
.\rab  States  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $5 
billion,  and  has  sent  thousands  of  mili- 
tary experts  to  Egypt  and  hundreds  to 
Syria.  It  is  estimated  today  that  there 
are  15,000  imiformed  Soviet  personnel  in 
Egypt  and  an  additional  1,500  advisers  in 
the  Sudan. 


Simultaneously,  Russia  has  increased 
its  Mediterranean  Fleet  from  40  to  at 
least  50  ships,  has  warmed  up  its  court- 
ship of  Turkey,  and  offered  commercial 
opportunities  to  Britain,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, Ti:e  immediate  aims  are  the  re- 
opening of  the  Suez  Canal,  Israel's  re- 
treat to  the  1967  frontier,  Soviet  partici- 
pation in  all  decisions  concerning  the 
Mediterranean,  dominance  of  the  Middle 
East  oil  areas  upon  which  both  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  are  dependent. 

While  the  United  States  Navy  has  yet 
to  develop  an  effective  surface  to  surface 
missile,  and  has  fallen  behind  in  the 
whole  technology  of  modem  guns  and 
gunnery,  the  Soviet  Union  holds  at  least 
a  10-year  lead  in  seaborne  missiles  de- 
signed to  sink  other  ships.  The  existence 
of  Russian  missiles  aboard  the  new  K>-n- 
da  and  Kresta  classes  of  destroyers 
prompted  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John 
Chafee  to  predict  that  our  own  aging 
6th  Fleet  would  have  only  a  45-percent 
chance  of  survival  in  a  fight  against  the 
Russian  Mediterranean  Fleet. 

That  our  position  in  the  Mediterranean 
is  in  a  serious  state  of  decline  is  beyond 
question.  In  an  important  report  in  the 
July  19.  1971,  issue  of  Newsweek  maga- 
zine, Senior  Editor  Arnaud  De  Borch- 
grave  stated  that: 

There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  the 
Russians  see  America's  loss  of  taste  for  in- 
ternational leadership  as  the  opportunity 
to  become  the  dominant  power  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and,  ultimately,  in  the  entire  Eura- 
sian land  mass  and  adjacent  oceans. 

Looking  forward  to  the  possible  "Fin- 
landization"  of  all  of  Western  Europe, 
Mr.  De  Borchgrave  points  out  that: 

with  the  proliferation  of  Soviet  power  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  along  Europe's  oil 
supply  routes.  Moscow  hopes  to  discourage  a 
separate  European  defense  effort  as  futile, 
thereby  encouraging  a  trend  toward  West 
European  neutralism. 

Looking  to  the  future,  and  aware  of 
the  danger  of  the  growing  neoisolation- 
ism  in  the  United  States,  not  only  among 
the  New  Left  but  even  among  more  al- 
legedly responsible  spokesmen.  Mr.  De 
Borchgrave  notes  that: 

The  combination  of  neolsolatlonism  in  the 
U.S.  and  neutralism  In  Europe  could  be  the 
mix  that  removes  the  Sixth  Fleet  from  the 
Mediterranean  without  a  shot  being  fired. 

It  is  this  danger  of  a  new  American 
isolationism  which  threatens  to  leave 
Israel  exposed  before  its  enemies.  His- 
torically, it  is  not  unusual  that  an  attack 
upon  the  military  and  upon  our  world 
commitments  would  come  at  this  time. 
In  this  respect,  the  advocates  of  the  so- 
called  "new  politics,"  are  not  being  very 
new  at  all. 

In  the  1930's.  for  example.  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  attributed  World  'Var 
I  to  the  "mad  race  in  armament.s ' 
which  had  preceded  it.  and  in  turn  at- 
tributed the  armaments  race  to  "the 
uncontrolled  activities  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  of  engines  or 
destruction." 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  the  Nye  Com- 
mittee investigated  the  so-called  mer- 
chants of  death  who.  as  a  result  of  arm- 
aments, had  allegedly  drawn  us  into 
World  War  I.  The  result  was  virtual 
American     disarmament,     leaving     the 
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Nation  helpless  just  prior  to  Munich  and 
expo.sed  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

In  1945.  General  G^eorge  Marshall 
wrote : 

We  finish  each  bloody  war  with  a  feeling 
of  acute  revulsion  against  the  savage  form 
of  human  behavior,  and  yet  on  each  occasion 
we  confuse  military  preparedness  with  the 
causes  of  war  and  then  drift  deliberately  into 
another  catastrophe. 

Today  there  are  calls  for  the  with- 
drawal oi  American  troops  from  Europe. 
for  a  cut  m  our  defense  spending,  and 
for  disengagement  from  our  commit- 
ments in  the  world — and  such  a  call  can- 
not be  expected  to  leave  our  commitment 
to  Israel  any  more  intact  than  it  does  our 
commitments  to  other  allies. 

This  development  represents  part  of 
the  West  in  international  affairs.  In  a 
powerful  and  affirmative  call  for  a  true 
challenge  to  communism,  Charles  Malik, 
former  president  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  stated  that  we  were  yet 
to  hear — 

One  Western  leader  who,  assured  to  his 
face  that  he  Is  doomed  and  will  be  "buried" 
can  muster  enough  courage  and  conviction, 
if  not  to  use  the'vulgar  phrase  "bury"  with 
respect  to  Communism  Itself,  at  least  to  use 
some  such  civilized  expression  as  that  the 
days  of  Communism  will  one  day  be  com- 
pletely forgotten.  Mr.  Malik  stated  that  the 
Comrnunlsts  should  be  answered,  not  apolo- 
getically, not  as  though  they  were  right,  but 
in  terms  taking  them  completely  off  their 
guard.  They  should  be  answered  In  human, 
moral  and  spiritual  terms. 

It  is  essential  that  America  not  repeat 
the  isolationism  of  the  thirties  which 
blinded  us  to  the  dangers  of  Hitler.  With- 
out an  American  commitment  to  depend 
upon,  the  security  of  all  of  our  allies 
would  indeed  be  in  jeopardy. 

Yet,  it  is  not  popular  at  this  time  to 
speak  of  Communist  aggression,  or  to  call 
attention  to  Soviet  activities. 

An  American  reporter  recently  asked 
Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban  about 
his  charges  against  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
said  that  Mr.  Eban  sounded  as  if  he 
wanted  to  "restart"  the  cold  war. 

Fortunately.  Abba  Eban  responded 
with  his  usual  eloquence  and  declared 
that  the  question  was  simply  one  of 
understandmg  what  the  Soviet  role  really 
is.  He  stated: 

The  Soviet  role  is  provocative  of  war  and 
hostile  to  peace,  one-sided  rearmament  of  the 
Arab  States,  blind  identification  with  Arab 
demands,  a  very  provocative  penetration  of 
the  Mediterranean  in  order  to  change  the 
International  equUibrlum. 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that: 
Since  that  is  our  view  of  the  Soviet  role, 
since  Soviet  policy  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
1967  war  and  the  inability  to  get  peace  ever 
since,  then  we  ought  to  say  so.  I  don't  want 
a  Cold  War.  I  would  like  to  see  East-West 
cooperation,  but  you  don't  get  cooperation  by 
pretending  that  it  exists  when  it  does  not 
exist.  I'm  against  a  wlsh-fulflUment  ap- 
proach. In  the  Middle  East — the  Soviet  Union 
is  acting  against  the  interests  of  peace,  sta- 
bility and  equilibrium. 

It  is  impossible  to  divorce  the  Soviet 
Union's  hostility  to  Israel  from  the  policy 
of  anti-Semitism  which  has  infected  that 
government  ever  since  the  Revolution  of 
1917. 


Soviet  hostility  to  Israel  is  matched  at 
home  by  a  campaign  of  repression  against 
Soviet  citizens  of  the  Jewish  faith  that 
can  only  be  described  as  a  policy  of  cul- 
tural and  spiritual  genocide. 

Judai.sm  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  subject  to 
unique  discrimination.  Jewish  congrega- 
tions are  not  permitted  to  organize  a  na- 
tionwide federation  or  any  other  central 
organization.  Judaism  is  permitted  no 
publication  facilities,  and  no  Hebrew 
Bible  has  been  published  for  Jews  since 
1917,  nor  is  a  Russian  translation  of  the 
Jewish  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
allowed. 

The  study  of  Hebrew,  even  for  religious 
purposes,  has  been  outlawed  and  the  pro- 
duction of  religious  objects,  .such  as 
prayer  shawls,  is  prohibited.  The  number 
of  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union  is  close  to 
3  million  of  whom  at  least  1  million  have 
been  estimated  as  believers.  No  new  rab- 
bis are  now  being  trained  and  the  aver- 
age age  of  rabbis  is  over  70.  There  are 
approximately  60  synagogues  and  rabbis 
at  this  time,  or  one  synagogue  and  rabbi 
for  every  16.000  believers.  Little  hope  re- 
mains for  a  continuation  of  Jewish  re- 
ligious life  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  recent  days  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  di-scussion  about  the  alleged  "hb- 
eralization"  of  life  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Many  clergymen,  for  example,  have  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  religion  and  com- 
munism are.  in  fact,  compatible  and  that 
past  misunderstandings  may  have  been 
based  upon  ignorance  rather  than  truth. 
Carrying  this  new  jjliilosophy  into  action 
we  have  found  a  rehgious  activism  which 
holds  that  capitalism  and  not  commu- 
nism may  be  the  enemy. 

Yet,  a  recently  published  volume, 
"Aspects  of  Religion  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
1917-1967,"  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that 
ever  since  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917. 
religion  has  been  held  in  disrepute  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward the  most  strenuous  efforts  have 
been  made  by  the  Soviet  Government  to 
eliminate  it. 

In  1925,  for  example,  the  League  of 
Militant  Atheists  v.-as  formed  in  the 
Soviet  Union  to  publish  and  spread  anti- 
rehgious  material  and,  hke  the  govern- 
ment's economic  plan,  an  atheistic  5- 
year  plan  was  launched  in  1927  and  again 
in  1932.  The  program  aimed  at. the  com- 
plete disappearance  of  God's  name  from 
the  U.S.S.R.  by  1937.  In  the  late  1930's 
the  league  was  reported  to  have  3.5  mil- 
lion members. 

The  much  heralded  decree  on  the  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state  and  of  school 
and  church  of  Januar5^  23.  1918.  was  not 
aimed  at  religious  freedom  or  tolerance 
but  at  the  undermining  of  the  ver>-  ex- 
istence of  religion.  The  clergymen  of  all 
faiths  were  deprived  of  voting  rights  and 
were  considered  obcurants  and  enemies 
of  the  people— not  engaged  in  work.  By 
order  of  Lenin,  the  All  Russian  Extraor- 
dinary Committee  for  the  Suppression  of 
1918  and  during  the  first  3  years  of  Com- 
munist rule  thousands  of  clergy  were  vic- 
tims ol  Soviet  terror. 

According  to  offtcial  Soviet  data,  423 
churches  were  closed  and  322  destroyed 
in  the  first  half  of  1929.  and  1 .440  church- 
es were  closed  by  year's  end.  Synagogues 
were    converted    into    clubs,    Buddhist 


monasteries  were  closed.  Moslem  mos- 
ques were  converted  into  atheist  mu- 
seums and  the  printing  of  the  Koran 
was  prohibited. 

No  one  who  studies  this  record  will  suf- 
fer under  my  further  illusions  about  com- 
munism. 

In  the  essay,  "The  Communist  Party 
and  Soviet  JewTj'."  Zvi  Gitelman.  profes- 
sor of  poUtical  science  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  discusses  one  of  the  more 
bizarre  aspects  of  the  campaign  against 
the  Jewish  religion :  the  trials. 

On  Rosh  Hashana,  1921,  the  Jewish 
section  of  the  Commimist  Party  in  Kiev 
"tried"  the  Jewish  religion  in  the  same 
auditorium,  ironically,  where  the  Beilis 
trial,  highhghted  m  the  recent  novel, 
"The  Fixer,"  had  been  held.  According 
to  a  non-Communist  source,  a  weird  cast 
of  characters  appeared  before  the 
"Judges : "  a  lady  dressed  in  old-fashioned 
clothes  explained  that  she  sent  her  chil- 
dren to  religious  school  because,  she  pro- 
claimed haughtily,  she  was  no  "low-class 
tailor  or  cobbler"  but  of  a  "distinguished 
religious  family." 

This  was  submitted  as  evidence  that 
the  Jewish  religion  was  a  creature  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  A  "rabbi"  testified  that  he 
taught  religion  in  order  to  keep  the 
masses  ignorant  and  servile.  When  some- 
one in  the  audience  accused  him  of  be- 
ing a  "lying  ignoramus."  stormy  applause 
broke  out,  according  to  a  stenographic 
report.  The  culprit  in  the  audience  was 
Immediately  arrested.  After  further  tes- 
timony by  a  corpulent  woman  bedecked 
with  glittering  gold  and  diamond  rings, 
the  Communist  "prosecutor"  summarized 
"the  case  against  the  Jewi.sh  religion" 
and  asked  for  a  "sentence  of  death  for 
the  Jewish  religion." 

The  "Judges"  retired  to  their  chambers 
and  returned  with  a  verdict  of  death  to 
the  Jewish  religion.  Professor  Gitelman 
reports  that  a  similar  trial — this  time  of 
the  khcder.  or  religious  school,  took  place 
in  Vitebsk.  The  yeshiva  was  tried  in  Ros- 
tov, and  circumstances  was  "put  on  trial" 
in  Kharkov  in  1928. 

In  1924  a  "Red  Haggadah"  was  read 
which  substituted  the  dehverance  from 
Czarist  rule  for  the  deliverance  from 
Pharoh's  oppression.  Following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Living  Church— the  Com- 
munist dominated  effort  at  usmg  religion 
to  serve  political  purposes — the  state 
tried  to  set  up  a  "Living  Synagogue"  in 
1964.  "Communism  is  the  Mosaic  Torah 
translated  by  Lenin  into  the  Bolshevik 
tongue,"  one  of  its  founders  declared. 

The  "Living  Synagogue,"  however,  died 
a  quick  death  and  Professor  Gitelman  es- 
timates that  of  the  1,000  rabbis  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  only  six  are  known  to  have 
had  pro-Communist  sympathies  In 
1922-23  alone  over  1.000  religious  schools 
were  closed. 

Things  have  not  changed  since  that 
early  period.  Despite  repeated  statements 
to  the  effect  that  conditions  since  Stalin 
have  improved  In  the  Soviet  Union  ^ith 
regard  to  Jews,  the  facts  do  not  bear  this 
out.  B'nai  B'rith.  in  a  documented  analy- 
sis of  textbooks  used  in  Soviet  schools, 
accused  Moscow  of  "systematically  ex- 
cising history"  in  an  attempt  to  make  the 
Jew  a  "nonperson.  " 
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Findings  of  the  study  said  that  Jews 
"are  rarely  mentioned  and  their  culture 
Ignored"  in  basic  history  textbooks  used 
by  the  Soviet  educational  system. 

The  sixth  edition  cf  "Recent  History," 
published  in  1967  a^  a  ninth  grade  teach- 
ing manual,  makes  no  mention  of  anti- 
Semitic  persecution  in  recounting  the 
history  of  the  Nazi  regime  from  1933  to 
1939.  The  same  book,  discussing  Nazi 
death  camps,  says  that  "in  1933-34,  100,- 
000  Communists  were  thrown  into  prison 
and  Into  especially  established  concen- 
tration camps"  but  makes  no  mention 
that  Jews  were  victims. 

A  cluonology  in  a  10th  grade  textbook 
listing  nations  newly  independent  since 
World  War  II  omits  reference  to  Israel, 
although  such  countries  as  Algeria  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic  are  treated  in 
separate  sections. 

The  Great  So\aet  Encyclopedia  has 
adopted  the  same  tactic  of  exclusion.  In 
contrast  to  the  1932  edition  which  dealt 
with  Jewish  history  and  culture  in  117 
pages,  the  second  edition,  published  in 
1952.  has  but  two  pages  devoted  to  Jews. 
Virtually  all  Jewisli  hiitory  Is  deleted. 
B'nai  B'rith  declared: 

The  Inevitable  resvilt  Is  that  the  students 
are  denied  a  positive  Image  of  the  Jews. 

Soviet  antl-S.niitism  has  accelerated 
In  recent  days.  The  pcrsetution  suffered 
by  Soviet  liitellectuals,  for  example,  Ls 
particularly  poignant  in  tlae  case  of  Jew- 
ish intellectuals  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Jews,  in  fact,  lack  the  "privileges"  that 
other  Soviet  minorities  are  permitted. 

Other  mmorlties,  such  as  the  Ukrain- 
ians and  Armenians,  have  their  ovm 
provinces  where  they  can  speak  their 
language  and  exercise  a  degree  of  cul- 
tural autonomy  The  Jew  is  forbidden  his 
own  schools,  and  he  cannot  learn  Hebrew 
or  Yiddish  in  the  pubUc  schools.  They 
are  not  taught.  Since  the  1940's.  the  He- 
brew and  Yiddish  theater  has  been  al- 
most completely  closed  down.  The  only 
Yiddish  periodical  that  is  allowed  to  be 
published  is  a  monthly  journal  edited  by 
a  Communist  Party  functionary.  The  so- 
called  Jewish  Autonomous  Region  of 
Birobidzhan,  which  Stalin  established 
avS  a  showplace  in  Siberia,  has  only 
30.000  Jews  in  a  population  of  163,000. 

The  Jew  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  also 
handicapped  by  a  stnct  quota  system  in 
universities  and  higher  training  schools. 
Jews  may  make  up  only  3  percent  of  the 
total,  and  while  tliat  figure  is  twice  as 
high  as  the  Jewisli  percentage  of  the  So- 
viet popiilation,  it  is  nonetheless  impos- 
sible for  many  highly  qualified  young 
Jews  to  receive  higher  education. 

One  of  the  veloicles  through  which 
anti-Semitism  has  been  carried  to  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  through  the 
written  w^ord.  In  1970,  for  example,  two 
novels  by  Ivan  Shevtsov,  published  one 
month  apart,  show  how  the  Soviet  regime 
is  exploring  the  uses  of  fiction  in  promot- 
ing anti-Semitism  reminiscent  of  Nazi 
Germany. 

Shevtsov's  novel,  "In  the  Name  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,"  was  published  in 
March  1970.  A  first  edition  of  65.000  was 
exhausted  within  a  few  days.  The  book 
equates  Zioni.=:m  with  nazism,  plays  on 
the  same  themes  as  the  "Protocols  of  the 
Elders  of  Zion,"  and  updates  them. 


Zionism,  a  leading  character  observes : 

Moves  under  cover,  covertly  infiltrating  all 
the  life  cells  of  the  countries  of  the  entire 
world,  undermining  from  within  all  that  Is 
strong,  healthy  and  patriotic — grasping  all 
the  important  administrative,  economic  and 
spiritual  life  of  a  given  country. 

As  evidence  of  Zionist  penetration  of 
even  the  Commimist  Party,  Shevstov's 
character  points  to  "Judas-Trotsky 
(Bronstein) "  as  "a  typical  agent  of  Zion- 
ism" and  "intellectual  provocatetir  num- 
ber one." 

Characteristic  of  Shevstov's  "updat- 
ing" of  myths  is  the  following: 

You  undoubtedly  think  that  international 
Zionism  Is  in  the  service  of  American  impe- 
rialism. The  opposite  Is  true.  American  Im- 
perialism is  the  economic  and  military  basis 
of  Zionism.  It  serves  the  alms  of  Zlon. 

Shevstov's  second  novel,  "Love  and 
Hate,"  was  published  in  April  1970  in  an 
edition  of  200,000  copies  by  the  Ministry 
of  Defense — a  formidable  and  official  im- 
primatur. 

Its  arch-villain  Is  Nahum  Holtzer,  a 
pervert,  sadist,  drug  peddler,  rapist,  who 
kills  his  own  mother,  disembowels  her 
and  wraps  her  intestines  around  her 
head.  A  delicate,  beautiful  Russian  teen- 
age girl  ends  up  in  similar  condition  after 
Holtzer  corrupts  her  by  introducing  her 
to  hashish  and  raping  her. 

The  book  depicts  two  other  Jews  in 
equally  savage  fashion.  Jacques  Sidney 
Davey,  a  Western  journalist,  with  whom 
Holtzer  has  close  connections,  and  Sam- 
uel Peltslg,  an  American  professor  of  lit- 
erature, are  drug  peddlers.  Holtzer  smug- 
gles both  drugs  and  Zionist  literature  into 
Russia. 

When  Ekaterina  Furtseva,  Soviet  Min- 
ister of  Culture,  was  asked  at  a  press 
conference  in  April  whether  the  Shev- 
stov  novels  did  not  contradict  the  best 
traditions  of  Soviet  literature,  she  re- 
plied that  literary  standards  are  a  "mat- 
ter of  taste"  and  that  Shevstov  was  an 
accepted  member  of  the  Soviet  literarj- 
fraternity. 

This  is  the  level  of  Soviet  Intellectual 
life  today.  The  novels  of  Shevstov  are 
published  by  the  Soviet  Government  with 
an  official  imprimatur.  The  novels  of  a 
Solzhenitsyn  are  harmed.  The  ancient 
Rtissian  anti-Semitism  continues. 

Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  become 
virtual  captives,  not  able  to  practice  their 
religion,  and  not  able  to  emigrate.  One 
Soviet  Jew  who  did  manage  to  leave, 
Lyuba  Bershadskaya,  describes  the  scene 
at  her  departure: 

The  day  I  left  Moscow  to  go  to  Israel.  200 
people  came  to  the  airport  to  say  goodbye. 
They  already  considered  me  a  free  person. 
They  trusted  me.  they  could  say  anything. 
People  kept  calling  out:  "Lyuba,  tell  Nixon, 
tell  U  Thant,  tell  Nixon." 

Those  who  advance  the  idea  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  no  longer  a  tyrannical 
dictatorship,  that  it  no  longer  has  ag- 
gressive designs  in  the  world,  that  its 
goal  has  ceased  to  be  the  destruction  of 
the  nations  of  the  free  world,  are  living 
under  an  illusion.  The  facts  clearly  dem- 
onstrate that  the  opposite  is  true. 

Israel  and  the  Jewish  people  are  under 
attack  not  only  from  the  Soviet  Union 
Itself  but  also  from  the  New  Left  In  West- 


ern countries  and  from  the  Communist 
regime  in  Peking. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  Arab  guer- 
rillas were  receiving  training  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  Chinese  Commiini.sts  and 
their  allies.  Recent  tragic  events  in  Tei 
Aviv's  Lod  International  Airport  provide 
another  example  of  this  attack. 

On  May  20,  three  gunmen  armed  with 
automatic  rifie.s  and  handgrenades  at- 
tacked a  crowd  of  300  people  at  Lod  Air- 
port, spraying  them  with  bullets  and 
flinging  five  grenades  in  their  midst.  The 
floors  of  the  airport's  customs  hall  were 
splattered  with  the  limbs  of  dismember- 
ed bodies  and  pools  of  blood,  shattered 
glass  and  broken  doors.  The  walls  were 
pockmarked  with  bullet  holes.  Some  25 
people,  14  of  whom  were  pilgrims  from 
tlie  United  States,  died  in  the  bloodbath, 
and  76  were  among  the  injured. 

The  background  of  the  three  Japanese 
gunmen  is  interesting  indeed.  Newsweek 
magazine  noted  that: 

A  little  more  than  two  years  ago.  nine 
eword-wleldlng  Japanese  radicals  hijacked  an 
airliner  to  North  Korea  and.  In  the  ensuing 
publicity,  became  overnight  folk  heroes  to 
millions  of  their  countrymen.  In  the  months 
that  followed,  however,  the  romanticized 
"samurai"  image  of  the  group,  the  Rengo  Se- 
klgun  (United  Red  Army),  began  to  tarnish 
as  Its  Japan-based  members  carried  out  a 
series  of  brutal  flre-bomblngs  and  assassina- 
tions of  police  officials.  That  was  bad  enough. 
But  what  no  one  suspected  was  that  the 
original  band  of  skljackers  had  been  plotting 
the  United  Red  Army's  biggest  coup  of  all. 
In  the  North  Korean  capital  of  Pyongyang, 
the  young  terrorists  made  contact  with  fa- 
natical members  of  the  Popular  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Palestine  and  began  to 
plan  last  week's  massacre  at  Lydda  Airport. 

Police  officials  in  Japan  and  in  the 
Middle  East  have  pieced  together  an  out- 
line of  their  relationship.  Shortly  after 
the  Japanese  arrived  in  Pyongj'ang.  they 
met  George  Habash.  the  leader  of  the 
Popular  Front.  Several  of  the  Japanese 
traveled  to  Jordan  for  guerrilla  training 
while  Kozo  Okamoto.  a  brother  of  one  of 
the  Pyong\-ang  hijackers,  volunteered  as 
a  Popular  Front  partisan  and  flew  half- 
way around  the  world  to  link  up  with 
two  of  his  colleagues  who  were  training 
in  Lebanon  for  their  forthcoming  suicidal 
attack — in  which  Okamoto  was  the  only 
gunman  who  survived. 

What  brought  about  this  coalition  be- 
tween Japanese  leftists  and  Arab  guer- 
rillas? Newsweek  provided  this  assess- 
ment: 

One  answer  seemed  to  be  frustration  at 
home.  In  the  wake  of  the  United  Red  Army's 
wave  of  terrorism.  Japanese  police  emascu- 
lated the  group  by  arresting  hundreds  of  Its 
members.  Setback  followed  setback  for  the 
radicals.  In  February,  five  of  the  group's  lead- 
ers were  captured  after  a  nine-day  police 
siege  of  their  mountain  hide-out.  Thereafter, 
with  the  disclosure  that  fourteen  young  peo- 
ple had  been  tortured  to  death  for  deviating 
from  the  Red  Army's  revoluntlonary  line, 
virtually  all  support  for  the  extremists  van- 
ished In  Japan. 

The  Chinese  Communist  involvement 
in  fomenting  sucli  trouble  has  been  sig- 
nificant, and  it  has  been  said  that  Soviet 
intransigence  in  the  Middle  East  is  at 
least  partially  explained  by  pressure  be- 
ing placed  upon  it  by  Peking.  If  the  So- 
viet Union  permitted  a  compromise  set- 
tlement, the  Chinese  Communists  would 
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then  assume  the  mantle  of  revolutionary 

leadership.  .r-v     4^ 

Writing  in  Middle  East  Forum,  David 
p.  Forsythe  declares  that : 

The  reactivation  of  Chinese  foreign  pol- 
icy after  the  cultural  revolution  presented 
the  Russians  with  a  number  of  theoretical 
and  practical  difficulties.  Not  only  did  the 
Chinese  embarrass  the  Soviets  by  poUitlng 
out  lack  of  Soviet  support  for  their  revolu- 
tionaries and  other  forms  of  ■■revisionism." 
but  the  Chinese  directly  supported  such 
groups  as  Al-Fatah  and  PFLP  with  both 
imall  arms  and  money.  And  there  is  some 
evidence  from  both  Russians  and  Western 
sources  that  the  Chinese  had  a  hand  in  fo- 
menting the  student  and  worker  riots  in  the 
UAR  during  the  Fall  of  1968.  Hence  the  Chi- 
ne'^e  <^eemed  to  be  trying  to  undermine  the 
Na'sser-USSR  axis  as  well  as  the  Soviet-led 
effort  to  negotiate  rather  than  fight. 

The  idea  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
might  replace  them  as  the  preeminent 
power  in  the  Arab  world  has  caused  the 
Russians  to  support  and  encourage  the 
most  radical  Arab  elements,  and  to  dis- 
courage those  in  the  Arab  world  who 
would  be  willing  to  negotiate  a  compro- 
mise peace  settlement.  The  Chinese  and 
Ru^.'^ians,  in  effect,  are  competing  for  the 
support  of  the  world  radical  movement. 
The  Sino-Soviet  split  which  is  often  dis- 
cussed in  this  country  as  a  rea.^on  for  be- 
ing less  concerned  about  communism  is, 
in  fact,  a  radicalizing  influence.  It  makes 
the  prospect  of  war  even  greater  than  a 
unified  and  controlled  monolithic  com- 
munism which  we  faced  in  the  past. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  most  powerful  military  force  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  Soviet  Navy  expanded 
operations  in  the  Mediterranean  from 
650  ship-days  in  1964  to  20.000  in  1970. 
Soviet  forces  do  not  operate  alone,  and 
since  September  1969,  the  Soviets  have 
periodically  conducted  limited  naval  ex- 
ercises with  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
Navies,  which  have  been  supplied  with  a 
number  of  landing  craft  and  coastal  de- 
fense vessels.  These  maneuvers  have  pro- 
vided potentially  valuable  experience  for 
other  tvpes  of  naval  undertakings. 

Israel  is.  thus,  the  target.  It  is  the  tar- 
get not  only  of  its  Arab  enemies  but  also 
of  vcorld  communism,  both  Russian  and 
Chinese  varieties,  as  well  as  the  world- 
wide radical  movement  of  the  new  left. 
And  Israel  is  not  alone.  Judaism  and  the 
Jewish  people  are  also  targets,  as  is  evi- 
dent by  the  treatment  received  by  both  in 
the  Soviet  Union  today. 


POSTMASTER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  H  H.  MORRIS 
RETIREMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins  1  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
June  30,  our  old  and  good  friend.  Hap 
Morris,  retires  from  his  duties  as  Post- 
master of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

H.  H.  Morris  was  elected  Postmaster 
on  January  5.  1955.  and  thus  will  have 
served  this  House  17^2  years  upon  his 
retirement. 

The  House.  I  observe,  holds  its  em- 
ployees in  a  kind  of  special  regard,  and 
this  is  certainly  true  in  this  instance. 
There  is  no  more  beloved  figure  any- 
where on  the  Hill  than  Hap  Morris. 


His  leaving  us  today  breaks  a  chain  of 
direct  and  continuous  service  to  the 
Congress  that  reaches  back  more  than 
40  years.  He  went  to  work  on  the  Hill 
on  January  4,  1932.  as  an  assistant  to 
late  Virgil  Chapman,  then  a  Member  of 
the  House,  and  later  a  U.S.  Seiiator  from 
Kentucky. 

But  1932  is  hardly  the  beginning  of 
Mr.  Morris'  association  with  the  Con- 
gress. His  father,  the  late  Joseph  Wat- 
kins  Morris,  served  in  this  House  from 
1923  to  1925.  And  prior  to  that  the  father 
had  been  secretary  to  the  late  Repre- 
sentative J.  Campbell  Cantrell  from  1909 
to  1923— the  period  during  which  Post- 
master Morris  was  bom. 

So  in  actual  fact.  Hap  Morris  has  been 
associated  with  the  Congress — directly 
or  indirectly— all  of  his  life. 

His  service  to  the  House  has  been  per- 
formed efficiently  and  well.  This  is  no 
small  accomplishment,  when  we  consider 
that  the  workload— and  the  voliune  of 
mail— has  increased  enormously  during 
tlie  last  decade. 

The  Postmaster  was  bom  in  Carroll- 
ton,  Ky.,  in  1911,  and  is  married  to  the 
former  Miss  Lyda  Secrest  of  Shelbjwille, 

Ky. 

I  understand  that  he  is  going  to  make 
his  heme  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  after  his  re- 
tirement. I  know  he  is  going  to  be  a  busy 
fellow  during  the  next  few  years,  doing 
all  of  those  things  he  has  not  had  time 
to  do  as  an  employee  of  the  House. 

We  all  wish  him  well.  And  he  knows, 
I  am  sure,  that  we  are  going  to  miss  him 
here  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  other  Members 
of  the  House  have  5  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  retirement  of  H.  H.  Morris. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Hap" 
Morris  is  retiring  after  42  years  of  Gov- 
ernment service;  and  while,  like  others 
here,  I  have  a  genuine  sense  of  sadness  in 
seeing  him  go.  I  join  in  wishing  him  the 
pleasurable  retirement  that  such  a  good 
man  deserves. 

"Hap"  Morris  has  served  in  the  great 
tradition  of  the  Postal  Service.  Neither 
wind,  nor  rain,  nor  hail,  nor  sleet,  nor 
flood  can  stay  him  from  the  swift  com- 
pletion of  his  daily  round  of  gin  riunmy 
encounters. 

You  know  "Hap"  Morris  has  been 
around  a  long  time.  And  not  too  many 
people  know  this,  but  in  his  early  days 
in  the  House  he  was  a  doorman.  Also 
serving  as  a  doorman  at  the  same  time 
was  a  fellow  named  Lyndon  Baines  John- 
son. The  two  used  to  pal  around  together. 
One  time  they  were  out  on  a  double  date 
and  things  were  going  pretty  good  until 
the  girls  indicated  they  would  like  a  ham- 
burser.  The  two  swains  then  discovered 
they  did  not  have  enough  money  between 
them  to  buy  the  girLs  hamburgers. 

Those  were  pretty  lean  days. 

We  all  know  "Hap"  Morris  is  a  great 
sports  fan.  He  has  traveled  the  country 
attending  some  of  the  big  sports  events. 
I  am  sure  he  will  have  a  chance  to  attend 
a  lot  more  events  now  that  he  is  retiring. 
But  let  me  warn  all  Members— he  is  not 
retiring  from  betting.  And  he  is  as  shrewd 
as  ever. 

"Hap"  Morris  came  to  Washington  in 
1932  under  the  aegis  of  the  late  Virgil 
Chapman  and  served  on  Mr.  Chapman's 

staff  both  here  and  in  the  Senate.  "Hap 


has  served  as  Postmaster  of  the  House 
for  17';  years,  longer  than  any  other 
man  in  the  history  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. In  all,  he  has  served  his 
Government  for  42  years.  It  is  a  record 
of  tremendous  service  for  which  he  richly 
deserves  the  tributes  paid  him  here  to- 
day. ^  .  . 
But  with  that  service  he  has  brought 
a  warmth  of  spirit  that  has  touched  all 
of  those  who  have  come  in  contact  with 
him  over  the  years,  and  we  will  miss  the 
cheerfulness  of  his  countenance  and  the 
warmth  of  his  greeting. 

I  hope  he  will  come  back  and  see  us 
often. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  spe- 
cial privilege  for  me  to  join  in  the  tribute 
to  mv  old  and  dear  friend,  our  retiring 
Postmaster,  "Hap"  Morris. 

In  the  annals  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives it  will  be  said  of  "Hap"  Morns 
that  his  work  was  good,  his  heart  was 
big.  his  thoughts  were  noble  and  his  gin 
rummv  was  tolerable. 

It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  rumored, 
that  "Hap"  Morris  was  born  In  the 
Democratic  cloakroom  and  raised  on  the 
folding  room  floor.  He  was  born  in  Car- 
rollton,  Kv.,  and  it  Is  known  that  he  was 
bom  in  humble  surroundings.  His  full 
Christian  name  is  H.  H.  Morris.  He  never 
had  a  flrst  name.  His  folks  were  too 
poor.  ^     , 

There  is  a  story  they  tell  in  Kentucky 
of  the  time  "Hap"  and  a  friend  were 
canoeing  at  midnight  on  the  Kentucky 
River,  which  flows  very  swiftly.  Neither 
of  the  friends  could  swim.  But  they  de- 
cided to  change  canoes  in  the  middle  of 
the  river— somehow  managing  to  sur\1ve 
the  experience. 

When  someone  asked  "Hap"  later  why 
they  did  it,  he  replied: 

I  don't  know.  But  it  seemed  like  a  wonder- 
ful idea  at  the  time. 

When  I  came  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 31  years  ago,  "Hap"  Morris 
was  alreadv  a  veteran  here,  having  come 
in  1932  with  the  late  Virgil  Chapman. 
Later  "Hap"  went  to  the  Senate  side 
when  Mr.  Chapman  was  elected  a  Sena- 
tor, but  in  time  he  came  back  to  where 
the  real  folks  are. 

•  Hap"  Morris  has  a  name  he  earned 
because  he  is  a  truly  happy  person  who 
aopreciates  and  enjoys  life.  That  joy  In 
life  is  contagious;  he  brings  happiness 
wherever  he  goes.  That  is  one  reason  why 
we  are  going  to  miss  him  here  on  the 

Hill-  ,     ,, 

He  has  given  over  40  years  of  valuable 
service  to  the  Congress  and  he  should 
take  great  pride  in  that  service.  I  join  in 
comniending  him  for  his  service  and 
thanking  him  for  his  friendship. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today 
in  paving  due  honor  and  tribute  to  our 
great"  friend,  the  distinguished  Post- 
master of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Hap  Morris. 

Hap  Morris  came  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1932  on  patronage  of  the 
late  Virgil  M.  Chapman.  Representative 
and  Senator  from  Kentucky.  The  only 
people  I  know  that  have  been  here  longer 
than  our  friend  Hap  Morris  are  the  gen- 
tlemen from  New  York  and  Texas,  Mr. 
Celler  and  Mr.  P.^TM.^^•. 

Hap  was  elected  Postmaster  in  January 
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1955  and  has  served  the  Members  of  the 
House  with  distinction. 

Knowing  Hap  as  I  do.  I  am  sure  his 
feeling  about  retirement  is  the  same  as 
our  former  beloved  colleague,  Carl  Vin- 
son, who,  upon  retirement  from  this 
House,  said ; 

I  do  not  Intend  to  rust  away  In  my  re- 
maining years;  I  Intend  to  wear  out,  little  by 
little,  day  by  day.  as  we  all  must. 

With  his  energj'  and  his  enthusiasm 
for  life,  I  know  Hap  will  not  rust  away 
when  he  gets  back  to  Kentucky.  We  will 
miss  him.  and  he  will  mLss  us  too.  becau.se 
the  House  has  been  his  life  for  40  years, 
and  I  know  he  will  always  remember  the 
many  friends  he  has  here  as  we  will  re- 
member him. 

Mr.  NATCHER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  my  friend  H.  H. 
Morris,  Postmaster  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

After  many  years  of  dedicated  public 
service.  Mr.  Morris  is  retiring  effective 
as  of  today.  His  first  assignment  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  in  the  year 
1932.  At  that  time  he  received  a  recom- 
mendation for  the  position  of  Doorkeeper 
on  the  west  lobby  door.  The  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Kentuci:y  was  rep- 
resented by  Virgil  Chapman  who  was 
a  very  close  friend  of  'Hap"  Morris 
and  Representative  Chapman  made  the 
recommendation  that  secured  the  posi- 
tion of  Doorkeeper.  Two  years  lat«r  lie 
was  named  assistant  in  charge  of  tele- 
phones on  the  Democratic  side  and  in 
1941  Representative  Ciiapman  selected 
him  as  his  office  secretary. 

Mr.  Morris  remained  as  secretary  to 
R-epresentative  Chapman  until  May  1949 
when  Mr.  Chapman  was  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Senate.  He  served  as  one  of  Senator 
Chapman's  secretaries  until  May  1949 
when  he  was  named  administrative  as- 
sistant to  the  Clerk  of  rhe  House  of 
Representatives  Ralph  R  Roberts.  In 
November  1951  following  the  death  of 
Senator  Chapman  our  friend  "Hap" 
Morris  sen'ed  as  administrative  assistant 
to  Senator  Thomas  R.  Underwood  who 
succeeded  Senator  Chapman  in  the  Sen- 
ate. In  November  of  1952  following  the 
defeat  of  Senator  Underwood,  he  served 
as  .secretary  to  the  late  John  C.  Watts. 
Representative  of  the  Sixth  Confires- 
sional  District. 

On  January  5.  1955.  he  v.as  elected 
Po.stmast€r  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  has  served  from  that  time  in 
this  position. 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  "Hap"  Morris 
h?d  decided  to  retire  He  will  be  missed 
by  ever>'  Member  of  the  House  and  all 
of  his  associates  and  employees  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government.  He 
was  always  cheerful,  humble,  and  dedi- 
cated He  handled  every  assignment  with 
honor,  ability,  and  integrity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  history  will  record  the 
fact  that  "Hap"  Morris  was  an  outstand- 
ing public  sen-ant  ind  one  of  the  great 
Postmasters  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  want  to  wish  him  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  the  best  of  everything 
in  the  future. 


GENERAL  LEA\^ 


the  House  may  have  5  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.    PERKINS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I   ask 
unanimoiLs  consent  that  all  Members  of 


AN  ADEQUATELY  EQUIPPED  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  IS  THE  WORK  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  BUSINESSMAN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  iMr.  Edwards  >  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  primary  key  to  America  hav- 
ing an  adequately  equipped  merchant 
marine  is  the  American  businessman. 

Whenever  possible,  American  factories 
should  specify,  or  have  their  freight 
forwarders  specify,  "U.S. -flag  ship"  for 
the  shipping  of  their  imports  and  ex- 
ports. 

Why  is  this  important? 

Because  cargo  is  the  magic  word  with 
shipping  lines  that  have  to  finance  the 
construction  of  tankers  and  bulk  car- 
riers. By  encouraging  more  cargo  for 
American-flag  merchant  vessels,  the 
businessman  is  ultimately  encouraging 
the  building  of  more  merchant  marine 
ships. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970. 
which  I  cosponsored  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  called  for  the  building 
of  30  merchant  sliips  a  year  over  a  10- 
year  period  in  an  effort  to  upgrade 
America's  fleet  and  keep  it  up  to  par 
with  the  fleets  of  other  countries. 

The  provision  has  been  properly 
funded  and  President  Nixon  has  sup- 
ported the  program  with  much  vigor. 

However,  from  preliminary  reports,  the 
shipbuilding  program  is  bogging  down 
at  the  private  level.  The  shipping  lines 
just  are  not  ordering  new  ships.  So  far 
only  14  vessels  have  been  ordered  and 
only  13  have  been  converted.  This  is  a 
far  cry  from  30  a  year.  I  am  told  that 
contracts  for  an  additional  16  ships  will 
be  let  soon.  But  the  point  is  that  the 
number  of  ships  ordered  under  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1970  has  been  dis- 
appointing. 

Apparently  there  Is  some  feeling  that 
caro  tonnage  will  not  Increase  suf- 
ficiently to  justify  more  ships.  This  at- 
titude apparently  has  been  prompted  by 
an  overabundance  of  tankers  built  fol- 
lowing the  Suez  Canal  shutdown  and  by 
the  1970  act  itself  which  requires  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  shipping  time  be  spent 
at  American  ports  for  those  vessels  con- 
structed with  Federal  funds  from  the 
program. 

But  it  is  my  hope  that  the  only  prob- 
lem in  the  final  analysis  is  the  normal 
delay  in  making  plans  for  construction 
under  the  relatively  new  act.  If  I  am 
wrong,  then  we  may  have  to  consider 
amending  the  law. 

Congress  is  now  attempting  to  find 
ways  to  generate  more  cargo  on  Ameri- 
can merchant  vessels.  There  is  a  bUl  in 
the  House  now  (H.R.  12314)  which  will 
require  50  percent  of  all  oil  brought  into 
this  coimtry  to  be  imported  on  U.S. -flag 
ships.  Other  measures  are  being  con- 
sidered to  increase  the  amount  of  cargo. 


America  is  almost  completely  depend- 
ent on  foreign  merchant  vessels  for  the 
importation  of  her  oil,  an  important 
energy  item.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  haul 
only  about  6  percent  of  all  our  cargo  in 
our  own  ships.  I  think  that  is  a  deplor- 
able situation. 

Making  the  merchant  marine  a  viable 
contributor  to  the  commerce  of  our  Na- 
tion is  something  for  which  I  have 
worked  some  8  years  and  something 
which  President  Nixon  has  supported 
since  he  has  been  in  the  White  House. 
We  must  continue  our  efforts  in  our  ship- 
building and  rebuilding  programs  to  pro- 
vide the  merchant  marine  with  the  means 
to  perform  its  important  tasks. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  was 
a  real  All-American  Act.  It  called  for 
building  ships  m  American  yards  so  that 
they  could  be  sailed  by  American  seamen. 
The  whole  idea  was  to  haul  more  Amer- 
ican goods. 

Businessmen  who  specify  "U.S. -flag 
ship"  for  their  imports  and  exports  will 
be  helping  their  country  as  well  as  help- 
ing their  own  interests. 


EDITOR   CLARENCE  D    ROBERTS 
RETIRES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  <  Mrs.  Heckler  »  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  career  towering  with  achieve- 
ment is  something  we  all  work  for  in 
ourselves  and  something  we  greatly  ad- 
mire in  others. 

Therefore.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  man  who  has  just  ended  such  a 
career.  He  is  Clarence  D.  Robert.^,  who 
has  just  retired  as  editor  and  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Sun  Chronicle  in  Attle- 
boro,  Mass.,  in  my  10th  Congressional 
District. 

Mr.  Roberts,  known  as  "Robbie"  to  his 
fellow  newsmen,  thus  completed  50  years 
as  a  journalist,  40  of  them  with  the  Sun 
Chronicle.  Besides  the  enormous  con- 
tributions he  made  during  a  half  century 
as  observer  and  chronicler  of  the  world's 
triumphs  and  foibles,  he  specifically 
served  his  community.  State,  and  Na- 
tion in  appointive  positions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  less  can  be  said  of 
Robbie  than  that  he  was  a  craftsman  in 
a  very  demanding  and  explicit  ?.rt.  No 
more  can  be  said  of  him  than  that  he 
was  a  journalist  in  the  very  best  sense 
of  the  word  fcr  50  years. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  him  go.  but  I  v  ish 
him  well  in  his  retirement.  Everyone 
whose  life  he  touched  is  in  his  debt. 

I  submit  from  the  Sun  Chronicle  of 
June  26  the  front  page  stoi-y  of  his  re- 
tirement and  some  editorial  page  com- 
ments from  his  colleagues: 
"Robbie"  Retires  as  Editor:  SrN  Chronic:  e 

"Voice"  Writes  "30"  to  50-Year  Career 
Attleboro. — Clarence  D.  Roberts  has  re- 
tired as  editor  and  assistant  to  the  publisher 
of  The  Sun  Chronicle,  climaxing  40  years 
of  continuous  -service  here  and  50  years  as  a 
newspaper  professional. 

Roberts  and  his  wife  Lucille  left  this 
weeliend  for  Hollywood,  Fla.,  where  they  will 
establish  residency.  During  the  past  several 
years  they  have  lived  in  North  Attleboro. 

Roberts'  duties  at  The  Sun  Chronicle  will 
be  shared  by  three  of  his  associates.  Gen. 
Mgr.  Paul  Rixon,  Managing  Editor  Douglas 
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Reed,  and  William  E.  Hannan,  who  becomes 
editorial  page  editor.  

Roberts  will  continue  to  serve  The  Bun 
Chronicle  as  an  editorial  consultant. 

In  connection  with  the  staff  reallgimient 
Robert  Gusettl  becomes  state  area  editor, 
Oreste  D'Arconte  becomes  local  editor;  and 
Henrv  Relllv  HI  becomes  editor  of  the  Frank- 
lin Sentlne'l.  a  sister  newspaper.  D'Arconte 
was  formerly  editor  at  Franklin  and  ReUly 
was  a  staff  member  with  The  Sun  Chroni- 
cle. 

STARTED    AS    CORRESPONDENT 

Roberts  spent  46  years  with  The  Sun 
Chronicle,  and  Its  predecessor.  The  Attle- 
boro Sun.  He  was  with  the  Greenfield  news- 
paper for  four  vears,  as  city  editor  of  the 
Recorder  In  1928  and  as  managing  editor  Of 
the  Recorder-Gazette  in  1931. 

His  newspaper  service  started  at  Foxboro  In 
1922  as  correspondent  for  the  Attleboro  Sun. 
He  returned  to  the  Sun  in  June  1933,  and  a 
few  months  later  was  named  editor. 

On  Nov  5  1963  Publisher  Guy  DeVanny 
appointed  Roberts  assistant  to  the  publisher 
and  editor. 

Commenting  editorlaliy  today  on  the  re- 
tirement, Publisher  DeVanny  described  Rob- 
erts  as  a  man  with  "total  dedication,  total 
selflessness,  total  devotion,  total  loyalty." 
The  editorial  continues  .  ,  .  the  Attleboro 
Sun  was  Robbie,  The  Sun  Chronicle  is 
Robbie  The  Sun  Chronicle  will  always  be 
Robbie.  So  long  as  It  exists,  he  lives  with  It. 

Other  commentary  on  Roberts'  association 
with  this  newspaper  has  been  wTltten  by 
Hannan  and  Gusettl  for  publication  on  to- 
dav's  editorial  page.  ^ 

In  hts  message  to  the  staff  Roberts  said  I 
leave  The  Sun  Chronicle  with  wonderful 
tokens  of  vour  esteem,  but  I  also  leave  with 
the  best  possible  experience— the  life  of  a 
newspaperman." 

His  experiences  span  the  era  when  news 
reports  were  first  transmitted  by  the  wireless 
teletvpe  to  an  age  when  news  Is  being  set 
into  tvpe  by  las?r  beams. 

Eariv  in  the  1930s.  Roberts  participated 
m  an  experiment  In  which  the  Internation- 
al NewsT^aper  Service  transmitted  news  over 
wlrelessloperated  teletvpe  to  a  newspaper  for 
the  first  time  in  the  United  States. 
charter  member 
Roberts  was  a  member  of  the  original  As- 
sociated Press  Managing  Editors  Association 
and  served  on  Us  executive  committee  In 
1940  He  was  chairman  of  the  New  England 
Associated  Press  members  In  the  same  year 
and  1-1  1952  he  was  elected  as  a  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
He  also  held  memberships  In  the  New  Eng- 
land Associated  Pross  News  Executives  Asso- 
ciation. Sigma  Delta  Chi,  journalism  fra- 
ternltv.  and  the  Elks. 

Under  Robert's  editorship,  the  circulation 
of  this  newspaper  grew  from  5.600  to  18,000. 
During  this  period,  he  also  edited  two  anni- 
versary editions;  the  50th  In  1930  and  the 
112-page  Pride  In  Progress  75th  anniversary 
In    1964, 

Throughout  most  of  his  career,  he  also 
wrote  under  the  name  of  Delmont  Rogers. 
Most  recentlv,  he  signed  the  editorial  page 
feature.  "Today's  Theme."  with  that  name. 
Delmont  Is  his  middle  name. 

COMMUNITY     SERVICE 

Besides  his  newspaper  activities,  Roberts 
also  served  the  community  in  several  capac- 
ities. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Slx-"Vear  Plan- 
ning Committee  under  Mayors  John  'W.  Mc- 
Intvre  and  Francis  J.  O'Neil;  a  member  of 
the"  Zoning  Board  of  Appeal  from  1942  to 
1957:  and  in  1950.  the  then  Gov.  Paul  A. 
Dever  named  him  a  trustee  of  the  Bristol 
County  Hospital  and  he  was  reappointed  by 
every  governor  thereafter  until  the  hospital 
was  abolished  and  the  Bristol  County  Hos- 
pital District  was  dissolved  in  1968. 
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In  1958,  Gov  Foster  Furcolo  named  Rob- 
erts to  a  legislative  recess  committee  to  make 
an  Investigation  and  study  of  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  new  facilities  for 
the  sitting  of  Superior  and  probate  courts 
In  Bristol  County,  and  for  a  house  of  cor- 
rection In  Bristol  County. 

During  the  administration  cf  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  Roberts  was  Invited 
three  times  to  the  U.S.  State  Dept.  of  For- 
eign Policy  Briefings  conducted  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk. 

Public  recognition  of  his  newspaper  and 
community  service  was  given  In  1968  by 
the  Jaycees  when  they  named  him  "Attle- 
boro's  Boss  of  the  Year." 


There  Will  Never  Be  Another  Like 
Robbie 
(By   Bill   Hannan) 
It  would  require  more  space  to  enumer- 
ate the  qualities  that  we  admire  In  Clarence 
D.  Roberts  than  Is  available  here.  We  first 
heard  of  Robbie  as  an  editor  who  was  helped 
to  neophyte  newspapermen.  Later,  we  were 
to  agree  with  the  former  pupil  of  Robbie's 
who  said  he  learned  more   In   a  brief  time 
under  his  guidance  than  he  did  In  a  much 
longer  period  with  other  teachers. 

There  are  many  newsmen  throughout  the 
counirv  who  owe  their  success  iu  large  meas- 
ure to"  the  training  they  received  from  the 
man  who  retired  Friday  after  39  years  as 
editor  of  the  Attleboro  Sun  and  Its  successor 
the  Sun  Chronicle. 

The  training  he  gave  was  Important  but 
It  was  but  one  side  of  this  talented  and  Im- 
mensely likable  man.  He  was  a  gentleman 
in  the  davs  when  gentlemen  were  frequently 
encountered.  He  Is  a  gentleman  today  when 
they  are  more  rare. 

Robbie  Is  so  shy  and  self-effacing  that  the 
Sun  Chronicle  family  despaired  of  getting 
him  to  attend  a  farewell  party.  Instead,  he 
was  tricked  Into  an  Informal  but  utterly  sin- 
cere sendoff  when  he  dropped  In  for  the  so- 
cial part  of  the  second  annual  Sun  Chronicle 
Golf  Tournament  at  Norton  Country  Club. 

Robbie  must  have  made  enemies.  No  editor 
can  avoid  It.  You  are  constantly  meeting  1) 
People  who  want  their  name  In  the  paper, 
2)  People  who  don't  want  their  name  In  the 
paper.  Often,  your  duty  to  your  reader  con- 
flicts with  one  or  both  of  these  groups  and 
you  have  made  an  enemy. 

One  thing  seems  certain.  Robbie  never 
made  an  enemy  among  the  people  who 
worked  for  him  or  with  him.  No  one  who 
knows  him  could  dislike  him. 

Those  of  us  who  have  known  him  for  part 
of  his  tenure  and  have  worked  with  him 
even  for  only  a  short  span  of  that  time  feel 
as  close  to  him  as  those  who  have  known 
him  since  the  early  days. 

When  he  calls  occasionally  from  Florida, 
we  hope  he  will  say,  "This  Is  Robbie  of  the 
Sun."  That  cheerful,  familiar  voice  will  make 
that  day.  no  matter  what  else  happens,  one 
of  the  better  days  of  any  year. 


Recollections  Of  a  Friend 
(By  Bob  Gusettl) 

Things  just  didn't  seem  right  In  the  Sun 
Chronicle  newsroom  today  .  .  and  for  a 
good  reason. 

The  man  who  dally  for  aoout  40  years 
was  the  captain  of  the  f.-rmer  Attleboro  Sun 
and  now  The  Sun  Chronicle  news  ship 
dropped  anchor  in  another  port  starting 
today. 

And  as  this  coliunn  U  being  written.  I 
have  no  idea  what  my  other  .:<)!leagues  are 
planning  to  sav  elsewhere  on  this  page  about 
the  man  who  quietly  slipped  away  from  his 
dailv  tasks  Last  Friday  with  little  fanfare, 
because  that's  the  way  he  wanted  It. 

But  I  do  have  recollections  of  the  man  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  and  working 
with  for  the  past  several  years,  and  I'd  like 


to  share  them  with  the  many  others  who 
also  had  the  privilege  of  calling  him  a  friend. 
If  you  could  list  the  attributes  of  Clarence 
D.  Roberts,  chief  among  them  was  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  man  who  could  listen. 

There  aren't  too  many  peopis  these  days 
v/ho  can  do  this. 

But  he  was  a  listener,  and  that's  one  of 
the  reasons  why  he  built  up  a  long  list  of 
friends. 

For  a  number  of  years,  you  could  coimt  ou 
several  individuals  coming  Into  the  news- 
room and  charting  with  Robbie,  telling  him 
what  they  knew  or  heard  was  new  around 
the  city. 

Robbie  wotild  sit  there  .  .  .  and  listen  .  .  . 
and  make  mental  notes,  passing  along  the 
"tips"  to  the  news  staff  members  w-ho  often 
came  up  with  exclusive  stories  which  the 
paper  wouldn't  have  had  If  Robbie  hadn't 
been  told  first. 

And  If  someone  gave  Robbie  a  bit  of 
information  late  lu  the  mcrnlng  when  it  was 
obvious  that  he  was  aware  of  the  situation 
hours  before,  he  would  never  ict  on.  The 
person  always  felt  he  wac  the  first  one  to 
inform  Robbie  about  the  matter.  That's  an- 
other way  he  kept  his  news  pipeline  open 
and  kept  his  finger  on  the  "pulse"  of  the  city. 
But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
attributes  which  endeared  Robbie  to  those 
who  worked  alongside  him  was  hli 
humbleness. 

He  was  the  Sun  Chronicle  editor,  but  he 
wasn't  one  to  flaunt  the  privileges  that  go 
with  the  title. 

As  one  fellow  worker  noted  tne  other  day. 
Robbie  was  never  one  to  "pull  rank"  In  the 
newsroom. 

When  3  visitor  would  enter  nis  glass  en- 
closed office  in  the  corner  of  the  newsroom, 
Robbie  would  usually  get  out  tf  his  com- 
fortable leather  clialr  and  sit  on  top  of  some 
rolled  up  newspapers  tossed  on  a  nearby 
chair.  Robbie  always  Insisted  that  his  visi- 
tors get  the  l>est  seat. 

And  only  a  few  days  ago  when  seme  Boston 
newspapers  came  l!i  late.  Robbie  volimteered 
to  pick  them  up  at  a  downtown  store.  It 
didn't  matter  that  it  was  raining  at  the  time 
and  someone  else  volunteered  for  the  errand. 
He  was  like  that. 

Robbie  was  the  editor  but  he  was  what 
is  known  in  this  business  as  a  member  of 
the  "working  press."  When  one  of  the  news 
editors  had  a  day  off,  Robbie  would  be  there 
to  carry  out  the  news  editing  duties  of  the 
local  page,  or  the  area  page,  the  sports  pages 
or  Page  One. 

And  when  he  had  a  few  minutes  breath- 
ing space,  Robbie  would  continue  to  proceee 
columns  for  the  editorial  page  and  write 
local  editorials  and  the  ''Today's  Theme" 
column. 

There  was  also  the  mall  to  open  phones  to 
answer,  and  the  numerous  peisonal  visits 
and  details  that  only  Robbie  could  handle. 
But  today  that's  all  over  The  last  of 
Robbie's  news  "bulletins"  have  been  posted 
In  the  Sun  Chronicle  wlnd'-ws  on  South 
Main  Street. 

Other  "bulletins"  will  appear  dally,  but 
thev'Il  lack  the  flavor  Robbie  could  extract 
out  of  a  story. 

Robbie  wanted  no  fanfare  when  he  re- 
tired to  Florida  and  those  wlio  worked  with 
him  respected  his  wishes. 

He  was  a  man  this  writer  and  many,  many 
more  were  privileged  to  call  a  friend. 


SEEKS    TWO    JUDICIAL    DISTRICTS 
FOR  NL\R"5fLAND 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  'Mr.  Hogan>  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes 

Mr.  HOGAN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Maryland  has  one  U.S.  judicial  dis- 
trict. ITiat  district  was  created  almost 
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200  years  ago  in  1789.  At  that  time,  the 
State  of  Maryland  had  a  population  of 
a  little  over  300,000.  The  population  of 
Maryland  is  now  over  4  million.  Mary- 
land now  has  the  third  largest  popu- 
lation of  any  single  judicial  district 
State  in  the  country.  Its  population  is 
larger  than  those  of  10  of  the  multijudi- 
cial  district  States.  It  has  within  its 
border.s  two  mushrooming  metropolitan 
areas— Baltimore  and  suburban  Wash- 
ington. For  example,  my  home  county 
of  Prince  Georges  increased  80  percent 
in  population  from  1960  to  1970. 

The  practice  of  Federal  law  in  these 
two  metropolitan  areas  differs  in  that 
Utigation  arising  in  the  Wa.shington 
metropolitan  area  of  Maryland  is  by  its 
nature  more  likely  to  be  interstate  than 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Understand- 
ably, a  tremendous  number  of  cases  in- 
volve diversity  of  citizenship  situations. 
All  of  these  factors  result  in  an  increase 
In  the  caseload.  This,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  is  the  most  populous  and  most 
rapidly  growing  area  in  Maryland,  re- 
emphasizes  the  need  for  establishing 
U.S.  judicial  district  which  sits  prin- 
cipally in  the  Maryland  suburbs  of  the 
Di.strict  of  Columbia. 

For  these  reasons.  I  have  todav  intro- 
duced a  bill.  H.R.  15832,  which  would 
divide  Maryland  into  two  judicial  dis- 
tricts, one  sittmg  at  Baltimore  as  at 
present  and  one  sitting  at  Hyattsville. 

The  convenience  afforded  the  legal 
profession,  ultnesses.  and  litigants  by 
dividing  Maryland  into  two  judicial  dis- 
tricts can  be  achieved  with  a  minimum 
of  administrative  cost  and  effort.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  Maryland 
would  be  divided  into  the  eastern  and 
western  districts  of  Maniand.  appro.xi- 
mately  equal  in  geographical  size  and 
population. 

The  eastern  district  would  include  the 
counties  of  Worcester,  Somerset,  Wi- 
comico, Dorchester.  Talbot,  Carohne. 
Queen  Annes.  Kent.  Cecil.  Harford,  Bal- 
tmiore,  and  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The 
western  district  would  be  comprised  of 
Garrett,  Allegany,  Washington.  Freder- 
ick. Carroll.  Howard.  Montgomery,  Anne 
Arundel.  Prince  Georges,  Calvert. 
Charles,  and  St.  Mary's  Counties.  Court 
v.ould  be  held  for  the  eastern  district 
In  Baltimore  and  for  the  western  dis- 
trict in  Hyattsvaie.  Prince  Georges 
County. 

No  additional  judgeships  would  be 
created  by  the  bill.  Three  incumbent 
judges  would  be  designated  for  the  ea.st- 
ern  district  and  three  others  for  the 
western  district.  The  seventh  incumbent 
judge  would  be  a  roving  judge  serving 
in  both  the  eastern  and  western  districts 
as  needed. 

An  additional  U.S.  attorney,  court 
clerk,  and  U.S.  marshal  would  have  to  be 
appointed:  and  supporting  personnel 
would  have  to  be  relocated. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  cost  would  be  off.set  by  the  savings 
In  the  more  expeditious  disposition  of 
cases  and  the  curtailment  of  traveling 
expenses  of  court  personnel,  attorneys 
and  witnesses. 

During  the  91st  Congress  my  bill  call- 
ing for  the  creation  of  a  Federal  court 


facility  at  Hyattsville  was  enacted,  but 
thus  far  no  steps  have  been  taken  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  Congress. 

I  feel  the  bill  which  I  have  introduced 
today  wUl  solve  the  problem  and  elim- 
inate the  present  inequitable  situation 
which  requires  attorneys,  witnesses  and 
litigants  in  the  Maryland  suburbs  of 
Washington  to  travel  to  the  Federal 
court  in  Baltimore.  The  cause  of  justice 
will  be  well  served  by  enactment  of  the 
bill  I  have  introduced  today  which  would 
divide  Maryland  into  two  U.S.  judicial 
districts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill,  H.R.  15832,  reads 
as  follows: 

A  bin  to  amend  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  create  an  additional  Judicial  dis- 
trict In  southern  Maryland 
Be   it  enacted    by  the  Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
100  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
••§  100.  Maryland. 

"Maryland  Is  divided  Into  two  Judicial  dis- 
tricts to  be  known  as  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Districts  of  Maryland. 

"(a)  The  Eastern  District  of  Maryland 
comprises  the  counties  of  Worcester,  Somer- 
set. Wicomico,  Dorchester.  Talbot.  Caroline, 
Queen  Annes,  Kent,  CecU,  Harford.  Balti- 
more, and  the  City  of  Baltimore.  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  shall  be  held  at  Balti- 
more. Maryland. 

"(b)  The  Western  District  of  Maryland 
comprises  the  counties  of  Garrett,  Allegany, 
Prince  Georges,  Calvert,  Washington,  Fred- 
erlck,  Carroll.  Howard.  Montgomery.  Anne 
Arundel,  Charles,  and  St.  Marys  Counties. 
Court  would  be  held  for  the  Western  District 
at  Hyattsville,  Prince  Georges  County, 
Marj-land. 


SPIRALING  COST  OF  HOUSING 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. I  am  constantly  reminded  of  the 
spiraling  cost  of  housing.  One  of  the  ma- 
jor components  of  each  home  is  lumber. 
As  this  body  so  well  knows,  timber  prices 
have  tended  to  fluctuate  violently  within 
the  past  3  years,  a  main  reason  being 
the  uneven  and  sporadic  supply  of  timber 
resources:  there  is  a  greater  demand  for 
timber  at  certain  times  than  our  Na- 
tion's forests  can  produce. 

One  of  the  areas  of  our  coimtry  which 
has  been  neglected,  but  which  could  de- 
velop great  timber  resources,  is  the  south- 
eattern  United  States.  At  one  time  this 
area  had  large  forests,  but  through  mis- 
management and  intensive  agricultural 
cultivation,  the  forests  have  been  de- 
pleted. However,  through  the  proper 
management  of  forests  belonging  to 
small  landowners,  there  is  a  chance  that 
we  could  correct  this  situation.  To  help 
this  needed  contribution  become  a  real- 
ity, today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  v.hich 
gives  special  emphasis  to  providing  as- 
sistance to  nonindustrial  forest  land- 
owners to  increase  the  flow  of  public 
benefits  for  the  proper  management  and 
use  of  those  forest  lands  in  private 
hands. 


Of  the  Nation's  possible  productive 
land  base,  small  landowners  hold  49  per- 
cent, which  is  more  than  three  times 
the  acreage  available  in  the  National 
Forest  Sy.<;tem.  These  lands  in  aggregate 
already  produce  huge  amounts  of  pulp- 
wood,  sawlogs  and  other  timber  products 
needed  by  America's  growing  economy. 
However,  due  to  neglect  and  mismanage- 
ment, these  small  properties  are  produc- 
ing le.ss  than  half  of  their  potential  in 
terms  of  wood  products. 

I  am  sure  the  question  arises,  "What 
needs  to  be  done?"  I  suggest  the  follow- 
ing: plantina:  trees,  practicing  reforesta- 
tion in  established  stands,  seeding  to  pre- 
vent soil  erosion,  creating  wildhfe  habi- 
tats, and  providing  public  access  for  rec- 
reational use.  But  all  of  these  activities 
require  money.  Becau.=e  the  immediate 
return  from  cultivation  of  forest  lands 
is  not  quickly  realized  and  because  of  the 
work  and  taxes  involved,  many  people, 
even  those  owning  .sizable  tracts  of  land! 
have  been  reticent  to  invest  in  this  area. 
My  bill  would  provide  for  the  financial 
incentives  necessary  to  trigger  these  vital 
investments. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  expanding 
demand  for  timber,  pulp  and  other  prod- 
ucts used  to  meet  housing  and  other 
needs  is  clearly  evident.  For  example, 
housing  starts  in  1971  set  an  all-time 
high.  Unless  well-planned  investments 
on  these  private  lands  are  made  now, 
the  pressures  of  meeting  this  demand 
will  continue  with  the  relative  increase 
in  prices  to  be  met  by  future  consumers. 
In  addition,  increased  costs  will  encour- 
age the  use  of  substitute  materials  which 
must  come  from  the  Nation's  store  of 
nonrenewable  resources  rather  than  the 
renewable  forest  resources.  To  try  to 
avoid  the  predicted  increase  in  prices, 
we  need  to  insure  an  abundant  supply 
of  timber  in  the  species  and  sizes  needed 
by  the  construction  industry. 

Three  himdred  million  acres  of  land 
is  the  key  to  solving  our  future  timber 
construction  supply  problems.  This  is  the 
acreage  affected  by  my  legislation.  The 
act  would  encourage  nonindustrial  farm 
owTiers  to  apply  modern  forest  practices 
that  would  result  in  a  wide  range  of  pub- 
lic benefits.  The  primary  incentive  will 
be  the  sharing  of  the  cost  of  installing 
these  practices,  with  the  Federal  or  pub- 
lic share  of  the  cost  not  exceedmg  80 
percent  of  the  total  expenditure.  How- 
ever, this  will  not  be  another  Federal 
give-away  program  where  private  land- 
owners benefit  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  public.  My  bill  provides  that 
whenever  these  forest  products  are 
transferred  through  sale,  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  a  first  lien  on  the 
properties,  and  the  money  that  has  been 
invested  by  the  Government  will  be  paid 
back  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
the  appropriate  interest.  In  addition, 
there  are  many  side  benefits  that  will 
come  from  this  program:  Investments 
in  thousands  of  acres  of  idle  forests  will 
make  them  productive  and  many  new 
jobs  will  be  created  to  insure  the  neces- 
sary plantLn?,  cultivation,  and  harvest- 
ing of  the  product.  I  feel  that  this  is 
the  only  fair  and  equitable  way  in  which 
the  Grovemment  can  encourage  invest- 
ment in  this  sector.  I  urge  the  Committee 
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on  Agriculture  to  consider  holding  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.   

GRAND   JURY   TESTIMONY   OF 

NEWSMEN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Oliio 
(Mr.  Whalen)  is  recognized  for  5 
miiiut^s. 

M;-.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  requir- 
ing newsmen  to  appear  and  testify  before 
State  or  Federal  grand  juries  does  not 
abridge  the  freedom  of  speech  and  press 
guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment.  Five 
Justices  composed  the  majority  in  de- 
ciding the  newsmen's  privilege  cases. 
Branzburg  against  Hayes.  In  re  Pappas. 
and  United  States  against  Caldwell.  Four 
Justices  di.=.sented,  arguing  that  there 
was  a  constitutional  newsmen's  privilege. 

The  Court's  disposition  of  the  news- 
men's privilege  cases  is  indicative  of  the 
difficultv  that  lower  courts  have  had  with 
the  issue.  As  the  Wisconsin  Supreme 
Court  declared  in  February  of  this  year, 
the  courts  "have  not  foimd  a  consistent 
approach  to  the  problem." 

The  majority  opinion,  written  by  Mr. 
Justice  White,  conceded  that: 

The  argument  that  the  flow  of  news  wlU 
be  diminished  by  compelling  reporters  to  aid 
the  grand  Jury  in  a  criminal  investigation  is 
not  Irrational. 

The  majority  seemed  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  capacity  of  the  Court 
to  lay  down  a  satisfactory  rule  in  a  Court 
opinion  to  cover  a  complex  controversy. 
As  Mr.  Justice  White  stated,  speaking  for 
the  majority: 

We  are  unwilling  to  embark  the  Judiciary 
on  a  long  and  difficult  Journey  to  such  an 
uncertain  destination.  The  administration  of 
a  Constitutional  newsman's  privilege  would 
present  practical  and  conceptual  difficulties 
of  a  high  order. 

The  dissenters  argued  forcefully  for  a 
constitutional  privilege.  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  said: 

Today's  decision  will  Impede  the  wide  open 
and  robust  dissemination  of  Ideas  and  coun- 
terthought  which  a  free  press  both  fosters 
and  protects  and  which  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  Intelligent  self-goveriunent. 

A  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  Coiu-t  opinions  on 
the  cases  would  not  be  productive  at  this 
point.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  larger 
Issue  of  the  newsmen's  privilege  has  not 
been  resolved.  This  Important  Issue  con- 
cerning the  freedom  of  the  Nation's 
journalists  to  gather  information  and 
pro\ide  the  public  \\-ith  a  free  flow  of  in- 
formation now  is  clearly  a  congressional 
responsibility.  The  Congress  must  now 
study,  debate,  and  act  on  the  issue  of  the 
newsmen's  privilege.  As  the  Court  ac- 
knowledged In  yesterday's  ruling: 

At  the  Federal  level.  Congress  has  freedom 
to  determine  whether  a  statutory  newsmen's 
prU-ilege  Is  necessary  and  desirable  and  to 
fashion  standards  and  rtiles  as  narrow  or 
broad  bis  deemed  necessary  to  addre.'js  the 
evil  discerned  and,  equally  important,  to  re- 
fashion those  rules  as  experience  from  time 
to  time  may  dictate. 

As  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  4271.  the  News- 
men's Privilege  Act,  I  am  hopeful  that 
early  hearings  can  be  scheduled  in  the 


House  Judiciary  Committee.  I  do  not 
have  to  elaborate  on  the  crucial  nature 
of  any  issue  involving  the  free  flow  of  in- 
formation to  the  American  people,  be- 
cause an  infoi-med  citizenry  is  the  very 
foimdation  of  democratic  government. 
Therefore,  I  urge  prompt  and  careful 
evaluation  of  the  Newsmen's  Pri\11ege 
Act  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  by 
this  House. 


TOO  "CIVILIZED"  FOR  CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  <Mr.  Wyman)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Si->eaker.  the  High 
Court's  5-to-4  decision  basically  holding 
that  in  virtually  all  cases  the  imposition 
of  the  death  penalty  Is  imconstitutional 
as  "cruel  and  unusual,"  flies  in  the  teeth 
of  society's  need  for  the  protection  of  the 
death  penalty  in  horrible  cases.  What 
about  Manson.  for  example,  who  delib- 
erately slew  by  knife  in  her  own  home  an 
8  months  pregnant  woman  whose  plea 
for  the  life  of  her  living  but  yet  tmborn 
child  were  brutally  denied?  What  about 
the  person  whose  planted  bomb  in  an 
auditorium  kills  5.000  Innocent  citizens? 
What  about  planned  assassination  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States?  Or  cal- 
culated poisoning  over  a  period  of  months 
murdering  a  wife  or  husband? 

There  are  situations  that  merit  the 
death  penalty  in  all  but  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  opixjsed  to  It  in  principle 
and  under  any  circumstances  and  for  any 
crime.  e\en  the  slaying  of  their  own  fam- 
ily. Happily,  this  is  not  the  view  of  the 
great  majority  of  Americans.  I  say,  hap- 
pily, becau.se  most  of  us  want  to  be  darn 
sure  that  anyone  who  deliberately  plans 
such  horrible  criminal  acts  knows  that, 
if  he  does  so,  he  will  pay  for  It  with  his 
life. 

The  Court's  holding  Is  all  the  more 
confusing  because  the  Constitution  itself 
in  the  fifth  amendment  explicitly  refei-s 
to  "capital  cases."  thas  recognizing  in  its 
own  words  that  there  are  cases  for  which 
the  death  penalty  may  be  imposed.  The 
word  "capital'  means  subject  to  a  pen- 
alty of  "off  with  one's  head." 

The  realities  of  this  unfortunate  deci- 
sion are  that  what  the  five  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  are  really  saying  Is 
that  in  this  day  and  time  we  have  be- 
come so  "civilized"  that  capital  punish- 
ment is  barbaric.  Justice  Marshall  makes 
this  clear  in  his  opinion  referring  to  the 
decision  as  a  "major  milestone  in  the 
long  road  up  from  barbarism." 

Today's  Washington  Post  echoes  the 
same  line  in  a  ma.sthead  editorial  refer- 
rincr  to  capital  punishment  that  says  in 
part : 

T>ie  use  of  It  ha.s  erown  increasingly  repug- 
nant and  it  quite  appropriately  should  Join 
disemboweling  and  drawing  and  quartering 
as  a  remnant  of  an  uncivilized  past. 

What  about  Manson's  deliberate, 
brutal  disemboweling  of  pregnant 
Sharon  Tate? 

What  about  the  guards  at  prieon? 
across  the  land  who  must  be  constantly 
exposed  to  inmates  sentenced  to  life  plus 


99  years?  What  protection  are  these  men 
to  have,  lacking  any  fuither  penalty? 

What  about  the  fact  that  capital  pun- 
ishment for  kidnaping  plus  death  ended 
this  terrible  offense  for  the  meet  part 
after  Hauptman? 

What  about  the  indisputable  fact  that 
society  is  entitled  to  the  deterrent  of 
the  prospect  of  capital  pimishment  for 
certain  terrible  crimes?  Let  it  not  be 
claimed  that  it  is  not  a  deterrent  be- 
cause whether  it  is  or  it  is  not  it  is 
impossible  to  know.  Statistics  are  vir- 
tually meaningless.  It  is  a  good  guessti- 
mate that  the  Lord  knows  how  many  in- 
dividuals have  hesitated  before  plannmg 
murder,  or  kidnaping,  or  bombing  from 
awareness  that  if  they  are  caught  they 
will  be  hanged,  or  electrocuted,  or 
gassed. 

Not  a  pretty  prospect,  not  even  a  pleas- 
ant subject.  On  this  we  are  all  agreed. 
But  neither  are  the  crimes  against  hu- 
manity and  society  that  might  have  been 
committed  but  were  not  because  of  the 
prospect  of  the  death  penalty.  "Who 
knows  how  many,  but  we  do  know  that 
crime  is  rising,  especially  crimes  of  vio- 
lence. We  need  the  death  penalty  in 
this  country  for  a  limited  number  of  ter- 
rible crimes. 

Congress  should  propose  a  simple  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  the  States  for 
ratification  providing  that  State  legisla- 
tures may  impose  the  death  penalty,  if 
thev  see  fit,  at  the  very  least  for  cases 
involving  the  deliberate  taking  of  human 
life. 

And  Congress  should  also  be  author- 
ized to  impose  the  death  penalty  for 
conviction  of  treason.  Even  this  ts  de- 
nied under  yesterday's  unfortunate  and 
unnecessary  judicial  legislation  by  five 
of  nine  Members  of  the  one  Court  of 
last  resort  in  the  United  States  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal. 

To  show  how  far  the  eager-beavers 
would  carr>'  the  decision,  I  include  the 
editorial  in  the  Post  to  which  I  have 
made  reference,  which  calls  for  dis- 
mantling the  death  chambers  even 
though  the  precise  limitations  of  the 
Court's  decision  remain  to  be  more  pre- 
cisely established  in  subsequent  cases 
whatever  may  be  the  disposition  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  Not  without  rele- 
vance 10  the  dismantling  call  is  the  fact 
that  should  any  one  of  the  majority 
leave  the  Court,  the  rule  could  change 
overnight.  In  fact,  it  Is  safe  to  predict 
that  such  a  replacement  will  very  prob- 
ablv  turn  the  Court  squarely  around  on 
this  same  subject,  which  is  one  of  the 
difficulties  with  5-to-4  decisions  In  so 
important  a  field. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Dismantling  the  Death  Chambers 
It  Is  Impossible  to  read  even  a  part  of  the 
outpouring  of  words  from  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  death  penalty  cases  without  recog- 
nizing the  momentous  nature  of  the  question 
It  faced  and  the  prolonged  deliberations  that 
led  to  Us  resolution.  Perhaps  never  before  has 
the  question  of  death  as  a  legitimate  punish- 
ment been  so  thoroughly  canvassed  as  It  is 
In  the  nine  opinions  encompassing  more  than 
50.000  words.  The  effective  holding  of  the 
Court— that  death  penalties  may  no  longer 
be  imposed  \mless  they  are  automatically  im- 
posed on  an  those  convicted  of  a  panlcular 
crime — Is  not  the  result  we  would  have  pre- 
ferred  We  would  have  Joined  thos«  two  Jus- 
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tlces,  Brennan  and  Marshall,  who  voted  to 
bar  death  outright  as  a  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment.  But  this  Intermediate  step 
should  be  Just  as  effective  in  closing  down 
the  death  chamber  of  the  Nation.  No  legis- 
lature Is  likely  to  decide  that  all  rapists  and 
or  murderers  must  be  executed. 

The  differences  between  the  Justices  on 
this  Issue  are  fundamental,  not  J\ist  on  the 
matter  of  death  as  a  punishment  but  on  the 
place  of  the  Court  itself  In  the  American  sys- 
tem of  government.  It  Is  easy  to  make  the 
argument,  as  the  four  dissenting  Justices  do, 
that  the  Court  has  overreached  Itself  and 
stepped  into  an  arena  more  appropriately  re- 
served for  Congress  and  the  state  legislatures. 
It  Is  an  argument  based  on  strong  under- 
pinnings and  substantial  precedents  but  one 
that  materially  weakens  both  the  power  of 
the  Court  and  the  strength  of  the  protections 
the  Bill  of  Rights  provides  to  all  Americans. 
It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  at  the  time  the 
Constitution  was  written  the  bar  against 
"crupl  and  unusual  punishments"  was  not  re- 
garded as  abolishing  the  death  penalty.  But 
neither  did  it  bar  flogging,  e.xpatriatlon,  sen- 
tences to  be  served  in  chains,  or  Imprison- 
ment for  Illness  as  pvnlshments.  These  have 
become  recognized  over  the  years  as  penal- 
ties which  must  fall  as  "cruel  and  unusual" 
because  of  changes  in  the  temper  and  the 
conduct  of  American  society.  So  it  is,  it  seems 
to  us.  with  the  death  penalty.  The  use  of  It 
has  grown  increasingly  repugnant  and  It 
quite  appropriately  should  Join  dlsembowllng 
and  drawing  and  quartering  as  a  remnant  of 
an  uncivilized  past. 

By  almcst  any  contemporary  definition, 
the  death  penalty  is  both  cruel  and  unusu- 
al It  is  the  only  punishment  Imposed  In 
A.mericaa  law  which  Inflicts  pain.  It  Is  the 
only  pu.iishment  that  is  used  so  rarely  as  to 
be  unusual.  Indeed,  it  is  that  latter  point 
which  provides  much  of  the  evidence  of 
the  nation's  changing  standards.  Among  the 
thousands  of  cases  tried  each  year  In  which 
Juries  could  impose  the  death  penalty,  it  is 
actually  imposed  in  only  a  hundred  or  so. 
Of  these,  governors  regularly  commute 
many  Of  the  others,  many  more  are  never 
carried  out  because  of  the  unsual  care  and 
-Scrutiny  every  appellate  coxirt  gives  to  them 
In  th?  name  of  due  process.  No  one  has  been 
exfcu'ed  anywhere  in  the  country  In  the  last 
six  year.'?  and  only  93  in  the  last  10 — a  figure 
smaller  than  that  for  any  single  year  for 
which  records  were  kept  prior  to  1950.  There 
13  much  truth  In  Ju.stlce  Brennau's  obser- 
vation that  "the  likelihood  Is  great  that  the 
piuilshment  is  tolerated  only  because  of  its 
disiise  " 

There  Is  another  point  about  the  death 
penalty  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Justice  Douglas  put  It  this  way: 

"Former  Attorney  Oeiieral  Ramsey  Clark 
has  said,  'It  Is  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  Ig- 
norant, the  powerless  and  the  hated  who 
are  executed."  One  searches  our  chronicles 
in  vain  for  the  execution  of  ai»y  member 
of  the  affluent  strata  of  this  society.  The 
Leopolds  and  Loebs  are  given  prison  terms, 
not  sentenced  to  death." 

Given  evidence  of  this  kind,  and  there  is 
much  more  of  it,  about  the  Impact  of  death 
sentences  In  practice,  we  are  driven  Inevita- 
bly to  the  conclusion  that  the  distaste  of  it 
Is  so  widespread  as  to  Justify  fuUy  the  Courts 
decision.  To  hold  otherwise,  to  rely  primar- 
ily or  exclusively  on  pa.st  history,  as  some 
of  the  dissenters  would.  Is  to  read  the  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment  clause  out  of  the 
BUI  of  Rights.  That  clause,  at  the  very  least 
and  in  the  words  of  Justice  Stewart,  "cannot 
tolerate  the  infliction  of  a  sentence  of  death 
under  legal  systems  that  permit  this  unique 
penalty  to  be  so  wantonly  and  so  freakish- 
ly Imposed," 

We  trust  that  the  death  chambers  will 
now  be  dismantled. 


A  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  POLICY  FOR 
AMERICA,  AND  HOW  IT  CAN  HELP 
AT    HOME 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Reuss)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  almost 
40  years,  the  United  States  has  been  the 
leader  in  removing  the  shackles  from 
international  trade.  It  was  American 
initiative,  vision,  and  persistence  that 
led  the  principal  trading  nations  to  dis- 
mantle the  bulk  of  the  trade  restrictions 
imposed  during  the  great  depression.  The 
result  has  been  a  remarkable  expansion 
of  world  trade  and  a  rapid  and  sustained 
growth  in  world  production.  Our  posi- 
tive trade  policy  has  been  nonpartisan, 
supported  by  the  19  Congresses  and  six 
Presidents  since  1934, 

That  policy  is  now  under  heavy  at- 
tack, perhaps  the  heaviest  in  recent  his- 
tory. Important  elements  in  business  and 
labor,  in  growing  niunbers  and  with 
growing  insistence,  argue  that  our  coun- 
try needs  increased  protection  against 
imports.  They  assert  that  jobs  and  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  are  threat- 
ened. 

The  rest  of  America's  traditional  for- 
eign economic  policy  is  also  under  at- 
tack: 

The  free  international  movement  of 
capital,  technology  and  knowledge,  which 
played  a  key  role  in  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  our  country  and  which  con- 
tinues to  be  a  ma,ior  factor  in  world  eco- 
nomic growth,  is  now  charged  with  "ex- 
porting jobs"  from  the  United  States. 

The  international  monetary  system, 
developed  at  Bretton  Woods  and 
strengthened  by  the  unplanned  use  of 
the  dollar  as  the  world  currency,  pro- 
vided a  solid  and  yet  flexible  base  for 
the  steady  economic  expansion  of  the 
postwar  period.  Yet,  the  strains  on  the 
monetary  system  had  been  growing  over 
the  1960's.  The  resiUt  was  a  breakdown 
in  1971.  The  system  must  be  revitalized. 
But  all  the  present  administration  seems 
to  be  concerned  about  is  finding  the 
proper  forum  to  discuss  the  problem. 

I  want  to  discuss  these  three  issues 
today— international  trade,  investment, 
and  monetary  arrangements.  They  form 
the  heart  of  our  foreign  policy.  What  we 
do  on  these  matters  must  help  to  achieve 
our  broad  foreign  policy  goals — to  create 
a  world  in  which  the  United  States  can 
prosper  and  live  in  peace,  a  world  in 
which  nations  solve  common  problems  in 
a  cooperative,  helpful  spirit,  a  world 
which  is  congenial  to  the  achievement  of 
our  basic  national  objectives. 

Our  foreign  economic  policies  have 
far-reaching  international  political  and 
military  consequences.  But  I  do  not  want 
to  consider  this  aspect  alone — however 
important  it  may  be — of  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic policies.  Instead,  I  want  to  look 
at  these  policies  in  domestic  economic 
terms.  I  want  to  consider  how  they  can 
best  achieve  our  basic  domestic  economic 
goals  set  by  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946 — maximum  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  purchasing  power;  how  they 


can  help  to  create  jobs,  rai.se  wages,  keep 
prices  stable,  and  promote  equity. 

TRADE 

We  must  regain  our  former  momen- 
tum in  opening  up  the  channels  of  world 
trade. 
If  we  succeed  in  this  endeavor,  we  will: 
Create  jobs  for  Americans; 
Raise  wages  of  the  American  worker; 
Keep  prices  down,  and  thereby  raise 
real  wages;  and 

Help  the  disadvantaged  in  our  country. 
If  we  fail  to  move  forv.ard  on  trade- 
indeed,  if  v.e  only  stand  still— we  shall 
necessarily  slide  backward.  Britain  and 
three  other  nations  are  scheduled  .shortly 
to  join  the  European  Community,  or 
Common  Market,  Some  50  other  nations 
now  have,  or  shortly  will  have,  preferen- 
tial trading  arrangements  with  the  Com- 
munity. This  large  and  expanding  trad- 
ing bloc  will  necessarily  put  U.S.  export- 
ers at  an  increased  competitive  disadvan- 
tage. For  example,  the  Austrian  manu- 
facturer of  electrical  equipment  will  soon 
be  able  to  sell  in  France.  Germany  and 
England  without  paying  any  duly;  the 
American  competitor,  however,  will  still 
have  to  jimip  the  tariff  wall. 

The  only  practical  way  to  avoid  such 
retrogression  is  to  reduce  barriers  to 
world  trade.  We  can  reduce — and  inc''^ed, 
eliminate— the  growing  disadvantage  tn 
American  industrial  exporters  if  we  can 
persuade  the  Common  Market  to  redace. 
or  eliminate,  its  common  external  tariff 
and  to  avoid  a  variety  of  nontariff  bar- 
riers. This  can  be  done  only  If  we  are  to 
reciprocate,  reducing  our  o\\  n  barriers. 

Tlie  same  prescription  applies  to  help- 
ing our  farmers,  Europe's  common  agri- 
cultural policy  is  costly  for  European 
consumers  and  taxpayers,  a.-,  well  for  our 
farmers.  But,  a.s  a  practical  ir.atter,  it 
can  be  modified  only  as  part  of  a  gen- 
eral reduction  of  world  barriers  to  trade. 
Finally,  if  we  do  not  move  forward  to 
open  up  world  trade,  we  may  well  find 
ourselves  acting  to  limit  it,  we  may  find 
ourselves  hypnotized  by  those  who  would 
restrict  our  imports  across  the  border. 
If  we  follow  this  course,  we  will:  raise 
unemployment,  reduce  money  wages, 
stimulate  inflation,  and  deepen  the  pov- 
erty of  the  poor  and  lowly  paid. 

Let  me  develop  more  fully  the  argu- 
ments behind  these  assertions. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  historical  rec- 
ord. The  domestic  critics  of  American 
trade  policy  argue — expiicity  or  implic- 
itly— that  our  past  approach  has  been 
a  failure.  They  surely  do  not  mean  tiiat 
American  leadership  in  bringing  down 
trade  barriers  has  been  bad  for  the  world. 
In  the  27  years  since  World  War  II— a 
period  which  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  was  agreed  upon  and 
six  rounds  of  tariff  reductions  were  ne- 
gotiated—the world,  especially  the  ma- 
jor industrial  trading  countries,  has  had 
the  longest  period  of  sustamed  and  rapid 
growth  in  history.  We  have  had  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  of  rising  employment, 
rising  production,  rising  level-  of  per- 
sonal consumption  and  well-being. 
Throughout  aU  this  time,  international 
trade  has  been  a  leading  sector. 

Production  in  the  industrial  countries 
of  Europe  and  Japan  gre.v  by  more  than 
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100  percent  since  1950,  while  their  for- 
eign commerce  grew  twice  as  fast.  Our 
own  experience  has  been  similar.  In  the 
1960's.  when  our  gross  national  product 
rose  by  50  percent,  our  exports  doubled. 
Over  the  past  two  decades,  our  GNP  more 
than  doubled  and  our  foreign  trade  more 
than  tripled.  Indeed,  the  years  in  which 
oui-  foreign  trade— imports  as  well  as  ex- 
ports—flourished were  years  of  unparal- 
leled prosperity  for  the  American  people. 
It  was  also  a  period  of  rapidly  expand- 
ing employment.  Jobs  in  the  United 
SUtes  grew  from  58  million  in  1949  to  86 
million  in  1971.  Yet,  after  adjusting  for 
inflation,  imports  were  four  times  higher 
in  1971  than  they  were  in  1949. 

So  much  for  the  historical  record. 

But  to  do  tlie  opponents  of  trade  policy 
justice,  they  are  talking  about  the  pres- 
ent effects  of  foreign  trade  on  our  eco- 
nomic life.  They  speak  of  jobs  and  job 
opportunities  destroyed,  and  of  industries 
threatened  with  extinction  now.  Let  us 
examine  these  assertions. 

JOBS 

Expanding  trade — increased  imports  as 
well  as  exports — creates  jobs  for  Amer- 
icans. Import  restrictions,  on  the  other 
hand,  actually  destroy  jobs— more  than 
are  destroyed  by  import  competition. 

About  25  percent  of  U.S.  imports  are 
not  competitive  with  goods  produced  in 
the  United  States— coffee,  cocoa,  chro- 
mite,  tea,  for  example,  commodities 
which  could  net  be  produced  commer- 
cially at  home,  if  at  all.  and  commodities 
in  sliort  supply  such  as  bauxite,  asbestos, 
and  newsprint,  which  supplement  do- 
mestic production.  No  employment  is 
lost  by  such  imports.  Indeed,  without 
such  imports  a  part  of  American  pro- 
duction would  be  lost,  and  so  would  the 
jobs  associated  with  it. 

The  remaining  75  percent  of  U.S.  im- 
ports are  competitive  with  U.S.  prod- 
ucts—that is,  if  the  goods  were  not  im- 
ported, Americans  could  produce  them 
at  home.  For  tliis  reason,  protectionists 
argue  that  such  imports  cost  us  jobs  and 
ought  to  be  limited. 

But  a  careful  analysis  of  the  relation- 
ship between  imports  and  jobs  will  un- 
cover five  factors  which  argue  that  im- 
ports, even  competitive  imports,  create 
jobs  to  offset,  in  whole  or  part,  the  jobs 
lost  by  import  competition. 

First,  clearly,  the  processing  and  mar- 
keting of  Imports  create  jobs  in  the 
United  States.  This  applies  to  Volks- 
wagens as  well  as  bananas.  Federal  Re- 
serve Governor  Andrew  Brimmer  has 
estimated  that  some  650,000  jobs  were 
involved  in  such  activities  in  1971. 

Second,  imported  goods  often  embody 
materials  or  components  exported  from 
the  United  States.  For  example,  imported 
textiles  and  clothing  contain  US,  cotton, 
imported  appliances  contain  U.S.  elec- 
tronic components,  automobiles  made  in 
Canada  incorporate  many  parts  manu- 
factured in  Michigan.  If  such  imports 
were  curtailed,  our  exports  would  be  as 
well. 

Third,  since  the  United  States  is  the 
largest  importing  nation  in  the  world,  an 
increase  in  our  imports  necessarily  in- 
creases output  and  income  in  the  rest  of 
the  world,   and  this  necessarily  is  re- 


flected in  increased  U.S.  exports.  Con- 
versely, any  cut  in  U.S.  imports  quickly 
results  in  a  cut  in  our  exports.  We  are 
so  large  a  factor  in  the  world  economy 
that  our  exports  are  tied  to  our  imports. 
Fourth,  imports  also  create  jobs  at 
home  when  the  foreign  goods  are  less 
expeiisive  than  the  domestic  product 
would  be.  For  example,  if  competitive 
imports — which  amounted  to  some  $40 
billion  in  1971 — were  10  percent  cheaper 
than  domestic  goods.  American  consum- 
ers would  have  an  additional  $4  billion  to 
spend  on  other  goods.  This  would  not 
only  leave  us  with  more  satisfied  con- 
sumers; it  would  also  create  some  400,- 
000  additional  jobs  at  home. 

Fifth,  if  we  tried  to  stimulate  domes- 
tic employment  by  a  massive  cut  in  im- 
norts,  other  countries  would  have  the 
legal  right  under  GATT  to  retaliate.  And 
they  would  do  so — they  would  be  under 
pressure  from  their  labor  unions  and 
other  political  forces  not  to  let  an  afflu- 
ent America  impose  unemployment  on 
them. 

If,  as  a  result,  U.S.  exports  were  cut 
by  the  same  amount  as  imports,  there 
would  be  a  net  loss  in  jobs  at  home,  be- 
cause more  American  jobs  are  created 
through  SI  million  of  exports  than  are 
lost  by  an  equal  amount  of  imports.  This 
observation  is  called  the  Leontieff  para- 
dox, after  its  discoverer.  Prof.  Lawrence 
Krause  of  the  Brookings  Institution  es- 
timates that  every  billion  dollars  of  ad- 
ditional exports  creates  110.000  new  jobs 
in  the  United  States,  while  each  billion 
dollars  of  additional  imports  supplies 
goods  which  would  take  88.600  Ameri- 
cans to  produce.  In  short,  if  we  increase 
exports  and  competitive  imports  equally, 
we  create  jobs  at  home.  If  we  reduce 
competitive  imports  and  exports  equallj*. 
we  cut  the  number  of  jobs  available  for 
Americans. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  import 
competition  in  itself  does  not  cost  Amer- 
ican jobs.  It  does.  While  an  expansionist 
trade  policy  such  as  I  have  been  advo- 
cating will  create  jobs,  it  will  also  cost 
us  jobs. 

Therefore,  starting  tomorrow,  what  we 
must  do  is  to  find  jobs  for  all — not  only 
for  those  hurt  by  import  competition,  but 
for  those  who  lose  their  jobs,  or  cannot 
fuid  a  job  for  any  other  .-cason.  Full  em- 
ployment without  inflation  is  our  top 
domestic  imperative. 

I  have  been  urging  for  a  long  time  that 
what  needs  to  be  done  is  to  reduce  om- 
current  more  than  5  million  unem- 
ployed— almost  6  percent  of  the  work 
force — to  something  like  one-half  that 
many.  A  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram could  provide  at  least  500.000  jobs 
in  public  safety,  conservation,  recreation, 
education,  public  health.  Such  an  im- 
mediate "Jobs  Now"  program  could  gen- 
erate an  additional  1  to  2  million  jobs  by 
creating  additional  purchasing  power  on 
the  part  of  the  500.000  newly  employed 
workers,  by  its  a.ssociated  accelerator  ef- 
fect on  capital  spending,  and  by  increas- 
ing consumer  confidence  generally.  This 
could  reduce  our  unemployment  by  al- 
most half,  and  bring  the  rate  of  imem- 
ployment  down  to  the  3-  to  4-percent 
range.  Backstopping  the  Jobs  Now  pro- 
gram should  be  a  whole  series  of  in- 


dustry-Government consortia  to  get  to 
work  on  the  great  domestic  needs  of  the 
1970's— mass  transit,  rebuilding  our 
cities,  air  and  water  pollution,  new 
schools  and  hospitals.  The  Lst  is  long. 
Such  a  generaUzed  full-employment 
policy  should  be  buttressed  by  meaning- 
ful—as opposed  to  the  present  lipserv- 
ice  program — adjustment  assistance  for 
workers  and  plants  endangered  by  im- 
port competition. 

A  full-employment  society  is  a  neces- 
sary precondition  for  a  policy  of  ex- 
panded trade  for  two  main  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  despite  the  jobs 
wliich  expanded  trade  creates,  there  Is 
no  assurance  whatever  that  this  will 
automaticallj-  result  in  full  employment. 
We  thus  have  to  pursue  full  employment 
as  a  necessary  first  goal. 

In  the  second  place,  as  a  political  mat- 
ter, it  will  not,  in  my  judgment,  be  pos- 
sible to  launch  a  drive  for  freer  trade 
until  we  have  with  at  least  equal  vigor 
launched  a  drive  for  full  employment. 
Though  our  miemployment  may  be  due 
in  large  part  to  causes  other  than  import 
competition,  the  mremployed  worker  sees 
import  restrictions  as  one  quick  step  that 
can  be  taken  simply  because  it  is  witliin 
the  control  of  the  Govermnent.  A  gov- 
ernment that  asks  labor  to  support  a  pro- 
t;ram  of  broadened  trade  must  present 
labor  with  a  full-employment  econonxv. 
Our  trade  policies  ought  to  be  designed 
to  improve  productivity,  not  primarily  to 
provide  jobs.  Indeed,  the  right  way  to  look 
at  foreign  trade  is  to  recognize  that  it 
has  the  same  impact  on  our  economy  as 
investment  in  machinery  or  improvement 
in  technology.  Foreign  trade  raises  U.S. 
productivity  by  permitting  U.S.  labor 
and  capital  to  sliift  from  industries  with 
low  returns  to  those  with  higher  returns. 
We  import  those  goods  which  can  be  pro- 
duced more  cheaply  abroad,  freeing  our 
own  capital  and  workers  to  produce  goods 
we  can  make  more  efficiently. 

Because  this  increase  in  productivity 
may  cause  temporary  distress  and  unem- 
ployment— and  this  is  true  wiiether  we 
install  a  new  machine  or  reduce  a  trade 
restriction — there  is  no  reason  to  destroy 
the  machine  or,  wiiat  is  equivalent,  to 
protect  American  industry  from  foreign 
competition,  provided  our  Government 
does  its  job  and  creates  full  employment. 
We  are  not  Luddites— the  British 
w^orkers  who  destroyed  textile  machinery 
in  the  early  days  of  the  industrial  revo- 
lution. We  do  not  want  to  destroy  the 
machine — or  to  restrain  imports.  But  we 
do  recognize  that  a  sharp  increase  in 
imports  can  cause  temporary  unemploy- 
ment. 

This  is  a  serious  problem  regardless  of 
its  cause,  and  society  must  meet  it.  If  we 
can  keep  our  economy  at  close  to  full  em- 
ploym.cnt  and  moving  vigorously,  tempo- 
rary unemployment  resulting  from  in- 
creased Imports  will  not  be  a  problem 
For  example,  in  1968  imports  rose  by  a 
l-ihenomenal  23  percent.  If  imports  were 
destroying  jobs  this  would  have  been  the 
ycnr  to  show  it.  Yet,  the  number  of 
Americans  at  work  rose  by  more  than  1.5 
million,  and  unemployment  fell. 

But  we  must  be  prepared  for  times, 
such  as  the  present,  when  our  efforts  are 
not  rewarded  with  success  and  the  econ- 
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omy  is  soft.  Under  such  conditions  x^-e 
need  to  provide  help  to  those  whose  Jobs 
are  threatened  by  imports— financing, 
training,  counseling,  and  a  new  job — 
and,  on  occasion,  we  may  want  to  provide 
restraints  on  imports.  But  the  restraints 
must  be  of  limited  duration.  We  should 
not  pro\1de  protection— a  subsidy  by 
American  society  as  a  whole— to  any 
industry  in  perpetuity. 

WAGE3 

As  we  have  just  seen,  the  prime  role 
of  foreign  trade  is  to  improve  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  American  economy.  The 
result  should  be  increased  wages.  This, 
in  fact,  is  the  result.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  hixs  determined  that 
wages  are  9  to  10  percent  higher  m  U.S. 
export  industries  than  in  thase  indus- 
tries which  compete  with  imports.  It  is 
clearly  in  the  interest  of  American  labor 
as  a  whole  to  stimulate  exports,  where 
wages  are  high  and  technology  more 
advanced,  than  to  protect  industries 
where  this  is  not  the  case. 

PRICES 

Lowered  restrictions  on  trade,  and  the 
resulting  increased  imports,  are  an  im- 
portant antiinflationary  factor.  It  is  easy 
to  see  why.  And  increased  supply  of 
goods  and  competition  from  foreign  pro- 
ducers help  to  keep  a  lid  on  prices. 

The  contrary  is  also  true.  Clearly,  tar- 
iffs raise  prices.  And  so  do  quantitative 
restrictions  on  imports.  Limitations  on 
the  amount  of  imports — or  tlie  total 
supply  of  goods  In  the  country— and  re- 
duced foreign  competition,  encourage 
price  rises. 

Despite  protestations  to  the  contrary, 
the  United  States  does  impose  signifi- 
cant restrictions  on  imports.  We  are  not 
the  ••only  open  market"  in  the  world.  We 
are  not  the  guys  with  white  hats  while 
the  Japanese  and  Europeans  wear  black. 
We  have  duties  on  industrial  products 
which  average  about  10  percent,  with 
many  duties  considerably  above  the  av- 
erage. In  addition,  we  have  quantitative 
controls  on  imports  of  a  number  of  prod- 
ucts, principally  petroleum,  steel,  tex- 
tiles, sugar,  meat,  and  dairy  products. 

No  one  knows  the  ciTect  of  these  re- 
strictions on  U.S.  prices.  One  scholar,  C. 
Fred  Bergsten,  has  estimated  that  the 
cost  to  the  US.  consumer  amounts  to 
$10  to  $15  billion  per  year. 

Equity:  Trade  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  U.S.  Government  affect  importantly 
the  poor,  raising  the  prices  of  the  tilings 
they  buy.  For  example 

The  •  voluntary  textile  import  restric- 
tions which  have  been  in  force  since  1962 
and  were  enlarged  in  1971  to  include 
woolen  and  synthetic  textiles,  certainly 
raise  the  cost  of  apparel  to  Americans.  A 
reasonable  estimate  is  that  they  increase 
prices  by  at  least  10  percent.  In  addition, 
tariffs  average  roughly  25  percent.  The 
35-percent  increase  in  textile  and  ap- 
parel prices  is  borne  largely  by  the  poor. 
They  are  the  ones  who  buy  heavily  the 
sort  of  inexpensive  textile  import,s  wliich 
our  Government  limits. 

Sugar  is  also  subject  to  quotas.  As  a 
result.  U.S.  sugar  prices  have  generally 
been  twice  as  high  as  world  market  prices 
in  recent  years. 

Voluntary    restraints    on    imports    of 


fresh  and  frozen  meats  generally  affect 
low-cost  meats  which  go  into  frank- 
furters and  hamburgers,  items  bought 
heavily  by  low-income  families.  The  tem- 
porary lifting  of  meat  quotas  by  the 
President  will  provide  temporary  relief. 

The  restrictions  on  shoe  imports  pro- 
posed In  the  Congress  in  1970  would  have 
raised  shoe  prices  by  an  estimated  one- 
third,  and  would  have  affected  largely 
the  inexpensive  shoes,  purchased  by  the 
poor. 

In  short,  U.S.  trade  restrictions  could 
well  be  called  our  own  anti-anti-poverty 
program. 

INVESTMENT 

Recently,  in  sharp  contrast  to  our  tra- 
ditional posture,  there  has  been  a 
ground  swell  of  opinion  in  the  United 
States  favoring  the  limitation  of  the  ex- 
por*^^  of  investment  and  technology  from 
the  United  States  to  other  coimtries. 
Large-scale  foreign  investment  by  our 
consumer  electronics  industry  is  only  the 
most  conspicuous  example  of  American 
jobs  lost. 

The  argument  for  restricting  the  out- 
flow of  U.S.  capital  and  U.S.  technology 
deserves  to  be  examined  seriously.  The 
limitations  of  the  case  against  U.S.  for- 
eign Investment  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 

First,  the  greater  part  of  U.S.  direct 
Investment  abroad  is  in  raw  materials 
and  related  manufacturing,  in  distribu- 
tion facilities  for  U.S.  exports,  in  for- 
eign utilities,  transportation,  and  other 
services,  and,  consequently,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  displacing  U.S.  domestic  pro- 
duction or  employment. 

Second,  U.S.  foreign  investment  Is  not 
as  large  as  the  storm  about  it  would  lead 
one  to  believe.  Over  the  past  5  years, 
gross  foreign  direct  investment,  includ- 
ing reinvested  earnings,  has  averaged 
about  $6  billion  per  year.  By  comparison, 
gross  domestic  private  Investment,  minus 
residential  constniction,  has  averaged 
over  SlOO  billion  per  year  over  the  same 
period. 

Third,  much  U.S.  foreign  investment 
In  manufacturing  is  defensive  In  charac- 
ter— that  is,  American  entrepreneurs  go 
abroad  to  produce  when  they  see  that  a 
foreign  enterprise  would  expand  and 
take  over  the  market.  In  such  cases,  con- 
tinued production  in  the  United  States 
is  not  a  realistic  alternative.  If  the  Amer- 
ican firm  had  not  gone  abroad,  foreign 
firms  would  have  preempted  the  oppor- 
tunity and  U.S.  jobs  and  exports  would 
have  been  lost  in  any  event. 

Finally,  America  gains  by  foreign  in- 
vestment. As  is  well  known,  the  income 
on  our  private  direct  investment  abroad 
is  rapidly  expanding  and  now  amoimts 
to  some  $8  billion  a  year.  In  addition. 
American  parent  companies  often  export 
large  amounts  of  capital  goods,  com- 
ponent parts,  and  associated  products 
to  their  foreign  subsidiaries — exports 
which  would  not  be  made  if  U.S.  foreign 
investment  were  curtailed.  Purchases  by 
foreign  affiliates  of  American  corpora- 
tions in  the  United  States  account  for 
an  estimated  one-quarter  of  the  non- 
agricultural  exports  of  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  by  raising  levels  of  living  and 
contributing  to  economic  development 
abroad,     foreign     investment     further 


stimulates  U.S.  exports.  And,  of  course, 
the  American  consumer  benefits  from 
lower  cost  products,  increased  research 
and  development,  and  Improved  access 
to  raw  materials  which  accompany  for- 
eign direct  investment. 

In  short,  as  with  trade  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  U.S.  foreign  investment 
on  balance  raises  U.S.  income  and  em- 
ployment. 

But  when  all  these  favorable  effects  of 
foreign  investment  are  cited,  there  re- 
main unfavorable  effects — on  U.S.  jobs, 
on  balance  of  payments,  on  productinty,' 
on  equity.  It  is  fair  to  a.sk.  therefore', 
that  U.S.  governmental  policy  be  neutral 
with  respect  to  investment  abroad. 

This  means  several  things. 

First,  it  means  that  we  should  never 
again  allow  the  dollar  to  become  gro.ssly 
overvalued,  as  it  was  until  the  Decem- 
ber 1971  Smithsonian  agreement.  An 
overvalued  dollar  means  that  U.S.  cor- 
porations can  buy  up  foreign  manufac- 
turing assets  at  a  discoimt.  and  thus 
drives  them  into  excessive  foreign  invest- 
ment. The  kind  of  international  mone- 
tary reform  which  will  enable  the  United 
States  to  have  reasonable  control  over 
the  international  value  of  the  dollar  is 
discussed  below.  It  is  urgently  needed. 

Second,  a  neutral  U.S.  foreign  invest- 
ment policy  requires  that  existing  tax 
concessions  to  foreign  investment — not- 
ably tax  deferral  of  unrepatriated  in- 
come and  the  foreign  tax  credit — be 
critically  reexamined.  Tlie  case  for  re- 
evaluating these  preferences  was  well  put 
by  Peggy  B.  Musgrave.  associate  profes- 
sor of  economics  at  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity. Boston,  in  a  June  11.  1972.  paper 
prepared  for  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee: 

It  Is  possible  that  production  by  U.S.  affili- 
ates abroad,  particularly  In  manufacturing, 
may  serve  to  displace  U.S.  exports  and  even 
domestic  sales  In  the  United  States.  This 
displacement  effect  is  the  more  likely  since 
those  corporations  accounting  for  the  bulk 
of  manufacturing  investment  abroad  are  also 
major  exporters.  Moreover,  sales  of  manu- 
facturing subsidiaries  abroad  are  now  two  to 
three  times  the  level  of  U.S.  exports  of  man- 
ufactured products.  It  should  be  recognized 
that  the  economic  and  political  effects  of 
maintaining  a  share  of  foreign  markets  via 
foreign  production  are  very  different  from 
doing  so  via  domestic  production  and  export. 
The  principal  difference  lies  in  the  effects  on 
labor  productivity  and  shares  In  national 
Income.  Foreign  investment  may  enhance 
the  private  profitability  of  U.S.  capital  but 
it  is  likely  to  reduce  the  real  wage  to  U.S. 
labor  as  well  as  the  Governmenfs  tax  share 
in  the  profits. 

There  are  sufficient  doubts  about  the  effects 
of  foreign  investment  on  the  U.S.  Economy 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  U.S.  tax 
treatment  of  foreign  investment  income 
should  be  reviewed  and  reevaluated.  This  ap- 
plies especially  to  deferral,  but  consideration 
may  also  be  given  to  limiting  the  present 
credit  for  foreign  taxes  to  less  than  100  per- 
cent. Such  measures  would  not  be  incom- 
patible with  opposition  to  trade  restriction. 
Indeed,  they  might  be  supportive  of  free 
trade  policy. 

To  do  more — to  have  a  Capital  Issues 
Committee  which  would  pass  on  every 
projected  foreign  investment — has  been 
advodated  by  the  AFLr-CIO.  The  proposal 
obviously  presents  excruciating  adminis- 
trative difficulties. 

I  suggest  that  the  best  remedy  for  the 
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unfavorable  domestic  effects  of  foreign 
investment  is  the  same  as  that  suggested 
in  the  case  of  trade— full  employment 
without  inflation  at  home.  If  that  goal  is 
reached,  the  case  for  direct  administra- 
tive controls  over  foreign  investment  is 
obviously  weakened,  since  new  domestic 
jobs  will  be  created  to  replace  those  jobs 
exhorted.  Indeed,  full  employment  at 
home  would  in  and  of  itself  tend  to  keep 
American  capital  at  home.  It  is  only  a 
stagnating  domestic  economy  which  in- 
duces hyperthyroid  foreign  investment. 
Likewise,  a  prosperous  American  econ- 
omy would  induce  greatly  expanded  for- 
eign investment  in  this  coimtry.  Both 
tiTJes  of  investment  make  jobs  here.     , 

BEFORM      OF      THE      INTERNATIONAL      MONETARY 
SYSTEM 


We  need  an  international  monetary 
system  which  avoids  recurrent  monetary 
crises.  These  have  been  too  frequent, 
especially  in  recent  years.  We  had  such  a 
crisis  in  August  1971.  when  the  Presi- 
dent cut  the  tie  of  the  dollar  to  gold  and 
imposed  a  surcharge  on  imports,  in  May 
1971  when  the  German  mark  was  floated, 
in  1969  when  the  German  mark  was  re- 
valued, and  in  1968  when  the  two-tier 
gold  system  was  adopted. 

Unless  we  can  avoid  such  crises  in  the 
future,  the  world  economic  system  will 
be  faced  with  periodic  disruptions  and 
the  imposition  of  direct  controls  over 
trade  and  capital  movements. 

The  adverse  economic  implications  of 
such  controls  were  sketched  out  earlier. 
In  addition,  more  often  than  not,  direct 
Government  controls  raise  serious  politi- 
cal problems  with  coimtries  which  are 
adversely  affected  by  the  controls. 

Clearly,  if  we  are  to  preserve  and  ex- 
tend freedom  of  international  trade  and 
capital  movements,  effective  ways  will 
have  to  be  found  to  deal  v.ith  imbalances 
in  international  payments.  The  most  ef- 
fective and  equitable  way  to  do  so  is  to 
encoiu-age  changes  in  exchange  rates 
when  imbalances  threaten,  and  before 
they  become  serious.  The  prime  cause 
of  the  monetary  crises  of  the  1960"s  was 
excessively  rigid  exchange  rates. 

Greater  flexibility  of  exchange  rates 
will  reduce  the  length  and  severity  of  im- 
balances in  international  trade  and  pay- 
ments. They  will  allow  the  United  States 
and  other  governments  to  focus  on  the 
significant  economic  problems — how  to 
increase  productivity  and  real  income, 
and  how  to  promote  a  system  which  will 
distribute  the  increased  production  wise- 
ly and  compassionately.  The  preoccupa- 
tion of  governments  with  the  balance  of 
payments  imder  the  rigid  exchange  rate 
system  of  recent  years  has  often  led  to  a 
situation  where  they  sacrificed  desirable 
domestic  goals  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
maintain  an  inappropriate  exchange 
rate. 

In  more  general  terms,  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system  needs  to  be  re- 
formed to  take  accoimt  of  the  dramatic 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
world  economy  over  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century.  While  the  United  States  re- 
mains the  single  most  powerful .  econ- 
omy in  the  world,  it  no  longer  domi- 
nates the  world  as  it  did  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  after  Bretton  Woods.  The 


phenomenal  economic  growth  of  West- 
ern Europe  and  Japan  has  altered  the 
balance  of  economic  power. 

A  new  international  monetary  system 
will  no  longer  reflect  U.S.  predominance, 
but  rather  U.S.  partnership  with  other 
coimtries.  This  has  a  number  of  implica- 
tions for  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem as  a  whole. 

First,  it  means  that  the  United  States 
must  have  greater  freedom  to  change  its 
exchange  rate  than  it  has  had.  Of 
course,  we  are  so  large  an  economy  that 
we  can  never  be  as  free  as  Guatemala  or 
even  Britain.  But.  unless  the  world 
wants  to  be  on  a  dollar  standard,  the 
United  States  must  have  some  degree  of 
independent  control  over  its  exchange 
rate. 

Second,  the  financial  basis  for  the 
monetary  system  can  no  longer  be  gold 
or  dollars,  but  should  be  some  multila- 
terallv  managed  asset.  This  was  recog- 
nized in  the  late  1960's  when  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  agreed  to  create  a  new 
international  reserve  asset  called  special 
drawing  rights  or  SDK's.  These  should 
gradually  replace  gold  and  dollars  as  the 
major  official  reserve  asset. 

Third,  any  reform  of  the  internation- 
al monetary  system  must  find  a  way  to 
deal  with  the  large  and  often  disruptive 
flows  of  interest-sensitive  capital  among 
nations.  The  wider  margins  for  exchange 
rates  temporarily  adopted  at  the  De- 
cember 18,  1971,  Smithsonian  agreement 
is  an  attempt  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
Fourth,  before  the  United  States  can 
restore  full  international  convertibility 
of  the  dollar,  a  way  must  be  found  to 
deal  with  excess  dollars  held  by  foreign 
monetary  authorities. 

Fifth,  while  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
deficits  were  important  to  the  vigorous 
economic  expansion  of  the  immediate 
postwar  years,  with  the  creation  of 
SDK's  the  deficits  are  no  longer  needed. 
Indeed,  thev  are  undesirable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  both  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

If  our  payments  are  to  aim  for  rough 
balance,  how  is  this  to  be  achieved?  In 
1971.  net  receipts  from  foreign  invest- 
ments were  $8  billion;  net  payments  for 
military  expenditures  and  foreign  aid 
were  S7  billion,  net  payments  for  travel, 
transportation,  and  miscellaneous  serv- 
ices $1.5  billion,  net  remittances  and 
other  transfers  $1.5  billion,  and  net  pri- 
vate capital  outflow  $4  billion,  for  a  total 
deficit  of  roughly  $6  billion.  The  prevail- 
ing view  seems  to  be  that  we  will  thus 
need  to  convert  our  present  trade  deficit 
into  a  trade  surplus  of  some  $6  billion  in 
order  to  balance  our  accounts. 

This  may  be  a  large  order.  Of  equal 
importance  are  energetic  efforts  to  cur- 
tail such  red-ink  items  as  excessive  U.S. 
military  expenditures,  excessive  military 
aid,  excessive  capital  investment  abroad 
induced  by  tax  preferences,  and  to  aug- 
ment some  black-ink  accounts,  such  as 
foreign  tourism  to  the  United  States  and 
foreign  investment  in  the  United  States. 
To  the  extent  that  we  can  do  so— and  I 
believe  we  can — every  dollar  of  deficit 
diminished  is  a  dollar  off  what  may  be  an 
unrealistically  high  projected  trade  sui'- 
plus. 


These  then  are  the  major  problems 
and  opportunities  we  face  in  interna- 
tional trade,  investment,  and  money.  I 
have  tried  to  show  how  the  cooperative 
resolution  of  these  problems  will  favor- 
ably affect  our  material  well-being — jobs, 
wages,  prices  and  equity  in  the  Uiiited 
States.  But  their  resolution  will  also  im- 
prove the  prospects  for  world  peace  and 
stability  for  generations  to  come. 


THE  FRENCH  POW  CAPER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr.  Leggett)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
days  of  Dean  Rusk's  "billion  Chinese 
armed  with  nuclear  weapons"  to  the 
present  time,  the  mythological  rationales 
for  our  continued  presence  in  Vietnam 
form  one  of  the  most  colorful  chapters 
in  American  folklore. 

Last  night  President  Nixon  made  a 
major  contribution  to  this  mythology. 
In  the  course  of  his  press  conference,  he 
said  we  had  to  continue  mining,  bombing, 
and  retaining  a  residual  force  in  'Vietnam 
because  that  was  the  only  way  to  give  the 
other  side  "incentive  to  return  our  POW's 
rather  than  not  account  for  them,  as  was 
the  case  when  the  French  got  out  of  'Viet- 
nam in  1954  and  15,000  Frenc'^  were 
never  accounted  for  after  that.  I  shall 
never  let  that  happen  to  the  brave  men 
who  are  POW's." 

Mr.  Speaker,  mythology  and  folklore 
are  fascinating  subjects  for  those  who  are 
drawn  to  them.  But  national  policy 
should  be  based  on  fact. 

The  fact  of  this  matter  is  this:  Accord- 
ing to  the  French  Government,  the  last 
French  prisoner  was  returned  within  3 
months  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Geneva 
agreements.  This  point  is  made  by  the 
French  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
in  recent  correspondence  between  us  on 
this  exact  subject. 

Mr.  Nixon  could  do  worse  than  to  sub- 
ject the  American  POW's  to  the  fate  of 
the  French  POWs.  In  fact,  he  has  done 
a  good  deal  worse  and  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

The  French  recovered  all  their  prison- 
ers. Mr.  Nixon  has  recovered  zero  Ameri- 
can prisoners.  As  long  as  he  continues  his 
residual  force  policy,  he  will  continue  to 
recover  zero  prisoners. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  my  letter  of 
January  18,  1972,  to  Mr.  Charles  Lucet, 
our  Ambassador  from  France  at  that 
time,  and  Mr.  Lucet's  February  3  answer 

to  me: 

January  18.  1972. 

Hon.  Charles  Lucet. 

AmtiassadoT  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary, Embassy  of  France,  Washington, 
DC.  ' 

Dear  Ms.  Ambassador:  It  Is  sometimes  as- 
serted that,  at  the  conclusion  of  your  coun- 
trv^s  war  In  Indochina  In  1954.  the  Viet 
Minh  refused  to  return  all  French  prisoners 
of  war,  and  to  this  d!iy  holds  several  hun- 
dred of  them. 

■What  is  your  government's  view  of  this 
matter?  Do  you  believe  that  all  living  pris- 
oners were  returned  after  the  conclusion  of 
hostilities,  or  do  you  believe  that  some  have 
been  detained  In  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  on  Prisoners  of  'War? 
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I  win  be  most  grateful  for  your  reply. 
Kind  personal  regards. 
Very  sincerely. 

Robert  L.  Leggctt, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Ambassade  de  France, 
Washington,  DC  ,  February  3,  1972. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Legcett. 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leggett:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  January  18.  1972  asking  me  whether 
the  French  government  believes  that,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  Indochina  war, 
all  French  living  prisoners  of  war  were  re- 
turned, or  thinks  that  some  may  have  been 
unduly  detained. 

We  have  already  conducted  Intensive  re- 
search on  this  matter,  and  concluded  that 
the  last  French  prisoners  were  returned  less 
than  three  months  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  Geneva  Agreements.  We  therefore  con- 
sider  this   question    as   defl;iltely   settled. 

Hoping  to  have  been  of  any  help. 
Very  sincerely. 

Charles  Ltjcet. 


AID  TO  NEW  ENGL.-\ND  FISHERMEN 
INVOLVED  IN  INTERNATIONAL  IN- 
CIDENTS AT  SEA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  iMr.  Harrington)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday Hastings  Keith,  Margaret  Heck- 
ler. Louise  Day  Hicks,  and  I  introduced 
H.R.  15300  to  provide  immediate  pay- 
ments to  fishermen  whose  gear  or  boats 
have  been  damaged  by  foreign  vessels. 

The  compensation  program  would  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  who  would  certify  whether 
claims  v.'ero  valid  and  would  be  author- 
ized to  make  immediate  reimbursement 
for  all  costs  directly  resulting  from  any 
damace  to,  or  destruction  of  the  vessel  or 
any  of  its  gear  or  other  equipment.  This 
Federal  compensation  would  be  retroac- 
tive to  Januarj-  1,  1971,  and  the  legisla- 
tion authorizes  $5  million  for  past  and 
future  claim  reimbursement. 

The  bill  is  unique  in  that  it  will  pay 
damage  claims  immediately  out  of  gen- 
eral revenues  instead  of  requiring  the 
claimant  to  await  the  U.S.  Government's 
attempt  to  obtain  compensation  from 
foreign  governments. 

It  also  provides  reasonable  reimburse- 
ment for  losses  suffered  by  the  vessel 
owner  as  a  result  of  lost  or  reduced  fish- 
ing hauls  directly  resulting  from  the 
damage.  Thus,  the  vessel  owner  and  his 
family  will  be  protected  from  loss  of  In- 
come while  awaiting  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment payment  of  the  claim  and  for  re- 
pairs or  replacement  to  the  vessel  or  its 
equipment. 

At  this  time  there  Is  no  governmental 
assistance  to  American  fishermen  who 
have  suffered  economic  hardship  from 
foreign  vessels.  The  legislation  we  intro- 
duced is  essential  to  redress  that  wTong. 

The  New  England  fishing  industrj- — 
indeed,  all  American  fishermen — have 
enough  to  worry  about  from  foreign  com- 
petition without  the  additional  fear  that 
they  will  be  economically  anniliilated  by 
a  vessel  which  is  in  no  way  required  to 
pay  for  the  damages  it  inflicts. 


For  example,  foreign  competitors  have 
been  able  to  occupy  the  same  harvest 
areas  as  American  fishermen.  In  New 
England  in  1960,  93  percent  of  fish 
caught  ofif  the  Continental  Shelf  were 
caught  by  New  England  fishermen.  By 
1965,  the  percentage  had  dropped  to  35 
percent. 

In  addition,  as  a  general  rule,  a  larger 
portion  of  the  working  capital  of  foreign 
fishermen  are  subsidized  by  their  gov- 
ernment. This  means  that  they  are  more 
technically  advanced  than  the  U.S.  fleet, 
more  productive,  and  consequently,  able 
to  undersell  the  U.S.  fleet  in  U.S.  mar- 
kets. On  the  other  hand,  the  U.S.  fisher- 
man because  liis  equipment  is  obsolete 
and  becaase  his  competition  is  strong, 
receives  an  unduly  small  compensation 
for  imcertain  yields. 

U.S.  fishermen  also  encounter  many 
obstacles  in  their  attempts  to  modern- 
ize their  equipment.  They  are  small  busi- 
nessmen and  can  not  generally  afford 
the  initial  capital  investment  for  mod- 
ernization. As  it  is  now,  most  profits 
mu.^^t  be  used  for  repairs. 

They  find  it  difficult  to  receive  loans 
from  the  private  sector  because  of  the 
unpredictability  of  catches,  the  obsoles- 
cence of  the  boats  and  the  inability  of 
most  fishermen  to  obtain  the  insurance 
necessary  for  loans. 

Therefore,  when  a  foreign  vessel  dam- 
ages or  destroys  the  gear  or  vessel  of  the 
fishermen,  he  cannot  usually  obtain  a 
loan  to  replace  the  vessel  because  he 
cannot  obtain  the  insurance  and  because 
he  usually  has  no  collateral  other  than 
his  vessel. 

The  fact  that  foreign  vessels  have  in- 
flicted severe  damage  to  our  fishing  ves- 
sels and  gear  is  not  generally  well 
known.  The  fishermen  of  this  Nation 
have  to  run  many  risks  that  other  busi- 
nessmen have  never  had  to  cope  with. 
The  danger  of  damage  to  these  foreign 
vessels  hns  created  incredible  hardships 
for  many  fishermen. 

For  example,  in  the  month  of  June 
alone  two  of  my  constituents  experienced 
severe  financial  losses  from  foreign 
ships.  One  fisherman,  fishing  off  Nan- 
tucket sustained  thousands  of  dolllars 
worth  of  damage  when  his  lobster  traps 
were  destroyed  by  a  Russian  trawler.  A 
second  New  England  fi.sherman,  Stephen 
Biondo,  was  fishing  north  of  Gloucester 
when  an  East  German  fLshing  trawler 
rammed  his  boat  and  destroyed  it. 

Neither  of  these  men  has  any  Govern- 
ment ofTicial  to  whom  he  can  turn  for  fi- 
nancial assistance.  He  cannot  get  a  loan 
guarantee,  he  cannot  get  income  main- 
tenance other  than  welfare  while  his 
claim  is  being  settled,  and  in  many  cases 
he  cannot  get  his  claim  settled.  There 
is  no  help  for  him. 

The  State  Department  has  informed 
me  that  they  estimate  that  gear  losses 
resulting  from  foreign  vessels  over  the 
past  2  years  amount  to  about  $150,000 
to  $200,000.  Vessel  los.ses  would  not  ac- 
count for  a  great  increase  in  this 
amount. 

We  are  not  speaking  here  of  a  bill 
costing  the  taxpayers  millions  of  dol- 
lars. We  are  speaking  of  legislation 
which  is  reasonable  and  equitable.  The 
legislation  filed  by  my  colleagues  and 


myself  is  the  most  fair  and  direct  solu- 
tion to  the  problem. 

We  owe  It  to  tiiis  strong,  independ- 
ent, and  important  part  of  our  economy 
to  provide  fishermen  with  the  assistance 
they  need  to  recover  from  damage  ac- 
cruing from  foreign  vessels.  The  legisla- 
tion filed  yesterday  provide.s  tlie  insur- 
ance our  fishermen  .should  have  against 
the  hazards  of  foreign  ve.5sels  and  dem- 
onstrates the  support  of  Congress  for 
this  important  industry. 


HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH  RETIRES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlem.an  from 
Alabama  iMr.  Jones,'  i.s  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  distingui.'^hed  former  colleague  and 
longtime  friend  of  many  in  this  Cham- 
ber, the  Honorable  Frank  Ellis  Smith, 
has  recently  retired  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  after  10  years  of  out- 
standing service  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation  and  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  area. 

Frank  Smith's  .'^ervice  with  the  TVA 
Board  rounds  out  another  chapter  in  his 
remarkable  record  of  public  service  ex- 
tending back  to  1942  when  he  entered 
the  Army  as  a  private  in  World  War  II. 

During  his  tenure,  the  TVA  continued 
to  help  enhance  the  quality  of  life  of  the 
people  who  live  uithin  the  valley  while 
witnessing  phenomenal  gains  in  eco- 
nomic development  and  higher  stand- 
ards of  living.  Although  such  an  idea 
is  contrary  to  the  conventional  wisdom 
of  nouveau  environmentalists,  it  has 
happened  and  is  happening  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  area. 

As  a  director  of  the  TVA,  Frank  Smith 
has  been  able  to  be  a  decisive  influence  in 
shaping  and  guiding  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  region  while  assuring  that 
proper  and  increased  consideration  be 
given  to  the  environment  and  quality  of 
life. 

Such  a  course  comes  naturally  to 
Frank  Smith.  He  was  an  active  practic- 
ing conservationist  long  before  environ- 
mental concern  gained  popular  acclaim. 
As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, he  was  always  at  the  leading  edge 
of  the  legislative  effort  to  make  a  proper 
accounting  of  the  natural  resources  of 
this  Nation.  His  concern  included  a  di- 
mension not  always  present  in  many  cur- 
rent environmentalists — an  understand- 
ing of  and  compassion  for  mankind  as  a 
part  of  the  total  environment. 

He  was  able  to  continue  to  advance 
this  philosophy  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  administrator  during  the  past  10 
years  in  the  service  with  TVA  the  fore- 
most example  of  proper  resource  man- 
agement in  the  world. 

To  the  TVA,  he  contributed  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  problems  of 
legislation,  a  rich  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  requirements  of  his  fellow- 
man,  a  reputation  for  political  honesty 
and  courage,  a  probing  intellect  and 
keen  talent  for  expression,  and  a  dili- 
gence to  duty  which  has  marked  his  en- 
tire career. 

Because  of  his  service  on  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee,  Frank  Smith 
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was  particularly  knowledgeable  about 
legislative  matters  relating  to  the  TVA. 
He  had  helped  manage  the  TVA  self-fi- 
nancing bill  for  electric  power  operations 
of  the  agency  and  then  helped  engage 
the  legislation  to  double  the  generating 
capacity  of  the  T\^A  electric  system. 

His  wise  counsel  and  devotion  to  the 
public  interest  have  been  meaningful  for 
the  continued  advancement  of  the  Au- 
thority. 

His  thoughtful  and  scholarly  approach 
to  public  issues  will  continue  to  serve 

him  well.  .  ,  .  ,. 

Through  his  attainment  of  high  pub- 
lic trust,  Frank  Smith  has  been  uniquely 
able  to  contribute  to  the  total  improve- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  making  the 
Temiessee  Valley  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live  and  enjoy  life. 

As  he  departs  from  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, he  has  my  warmest  congratulations 
for  another  job  well  done  and  my  sincere 
best  wishes  for  continued  success  in  his 
unceasing  efforts  to  help  others. 


SAVING  ELECTRICAL  ENERGY 

fMr.  ASPINALL  ai^ked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
spoken  before  about  the  critical  prob- 
lems we  face  with  regard  to  the  supply  of 
and  demand  for  fuel  and  energy  re- 
som-ces.  Electrical  energy  shortages  are 
one  aspect  of  this  problem  that  too  many 
Americans  will  be  experiencing  this  sum- 
mer. The  need  for  conservation  has 
never  been  more  impelling  and,  as  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  learned  at  their  recent  hear- 
ings, there  are  steps  individuals  can  take 
to  help. 

Mr.  L.  Quincy  Mumford,  Librarian  of 
Congress,  has  directed  employees  of  the 
Library  to  conserve  electrical  energy  in 
a  number  of  specific  ways.  I  commend 
our  Librarian  for  his  initiative,  and  with 
the  thought  that  it  may  be  a  u.seful  ex- 
ample or  model  for  others,  I  ask  that  it 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  following  these 
remarks.  Energj-  conservation  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  pleasant  or  easy  for  a  society 
that  has  never  had  to  think  beyond  flip- 
ping the  electrical  switch.  Conservation 
is  in  the  highest  of  American  traditions, 
and  we  should  remember  that  conserva- 
tion is  essential  to  the  protection  of  our 
resources  and  our  environment. 

The  article  follows: 

Library  of  Congress, 
ofnce  of  the  librarian, 

June  20,  1972. 
To :  Members  of  the  Staff. 
From;    L.    Quincy    Mumford,    Librarian    of 

Congress. 
Subject:  Conservation  of  Electricity. 

Because  of  the  critical  shortage  of  elec- 
tric power  in  this  area,  I  am  asking  for  the 
support  and  cooperation  of  each  member  of 
the  staff  In  conserving  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity and  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  pos- 
sibility of  electrical  brownouts  and  black- 
outs during  peakload  periods  In  the  coming 
summer  months. 


Whether  or  not  such  brownouts  or  black- 
outs occur  win  depend  upon   (1)    how  weU 
electric  power  Is  conserved  this  summer,  '2) 
climate  conditions,  and   (3)    the  availability 
of  certain  critical  power  generation  units. 

Individual  staff  members  are  urged  to  fol- 
low the  conservation  measures  listed  below 
which  have  been  identified  by  the  Govern- 
ment Conservation  Group  as  responsibilities 
of  Individual  employees. 

CONSERVATION    OF    ELECTRICITY 

Responsibilities  of  individual  employees 
Upon  notification  of  an  Impending  power 
shortage  by  appropriate  officials,  Individual 
employees  should  take  the  following  actions 
as  the  situation  warrants: 

1.  Utilize  minimum  artificial  lighting  dur- 
ing daylight  hours  in  rooms  provided  with 
adequate  windows  or  skylight  Illumination. 

2.  Keep  other  unnecessary  lights  turned 
off,  such  as  those  In  storerooms,  closets,  or 
other  space  not  being  occupied. 

3.  Shut  off  lights  and  appliances  when 
leaving  the  office  or  other  work  area. 

4.  Keep  windows  and  outside  doors  closed 
when   aircondltlonUig   units  are   in   service. 

5.  If  Individual  window  units  are  provided, 
close  the  damper  which  admits  outside  air. 

6.  If  you  occupy  a  room  having  individual 
temperattu-e  control  or  equipped  with  a  win- 
dow unit  on  days  expected  to  be  hot,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  cooling  the 
room  below  normal  during  the  early  mor  »- 
ing  hours  and  letting  the  Inside  air  tem- 
perature rise  during  the  afternoon.  The  ac- 
tion would  reduce  the  cooling  requirement 
and  the  amount  of  power  cons'omed  by  the 
alrcondltioning  equipment  dtiring  the  peak- 
load  period. 

7.  Turn  off  electric  fans,  coffeemakers, 
and  other  appliances  when  not  required  dur- 
ing peakload  periods. 

8.  Schedule  the  use  of  all  equipment  where 
possible  that  consumes  electricity  or  gen- 
erates heat  at  a  time  other  than  the  period 
of  peakloads. 

9.  Do  not  turn  on  equipment  such  as 
Xerox  machines,  fans,  etc.,  until  needed. 
Shut  equipment  off  when  It  Is  no  lor.ger 
needed. 

10.  Use  the  stairs  in  Ueu  of  elevators,  es- 
pecially at  quitting  time. 

11.  Draw  or  partially  close  blinds,  .shades, 
and  draperies  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  build- 
ing. 

12.  In  the  event  a  power  shortage  does  oc- 
cur and  lights  go  out,  carry  out  the  instruc- 
tions previously  given  to  you  by  your  super- 
visor. 

THE  COLOR.^DO  RIVER  BASIN 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

"Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
and  many  other  Members  knov,-,  on  nu- 
merous occasions  during  the  past  20 
\-ears  I  have  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  requested 
the  Congress  to  help  in  resolving  prob- 
lems of  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  Some- 
times these  problems  have  been  exceed- 
ingly complex.  At  other  times  they  have 
been  relatively  simple.  I  presume  that  be- 
cause of  the  pronounced  imbalance  of 
other  natural  resources  in  relation  to  its 
deficient  water  supply  the  Colorado  River 
will  continue  to  present  problems  for  so 
long  as  man  is  invohed  with  it. 

Fortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legisla- 
tion that  I  am  introducing  today  for  my- 
self and  for  my  esteemed  colleagues,  Mr. 


Evans  and  Mr.  McKevitt  of  Colorado, 
Ml-.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  McKav  of  Utah,  Mr. 
RoNCALio  of  Wyoming,  and  Mr.  Runnels 
and  Mr.  Lujan  of  New  Mexico  has  as  its 
basic  purpose  the  correction  of  a  situa- 
tion that  has  persisted  for  a  number  of 
years,  perhaps  inadvertently,  due  to  op- 
erations of  the  executive  branch  in  a 
manner  never  intended  by  the  framers 
of  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project 
Act  of  1956.  You  and  many  of  our  col- 
leagues will  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  have  a  deep  paternalistic  interest  in 
that  law  which  was  conceived,  nurtured, 
and  given  tirth  by  the  Congre.5S  to  make 
possible  the  conservation,  development 
and  utilization  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  in  my 
State  of  Colorado  and  her  sister  States — 
Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming. 

The  Colorado  River  Storage  Project 
Act  of  1956  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct  and  operate 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the 
Colorado  River  near  the  Utah-Arizona 
border.  The  law  also  created  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  fund  to  receive  all 
revenues  derived  from  sales  of  electric 
power  and  water  of  the  storage  project 
and  from  which  expenditures  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance,  interest  charges, 
return  of  capital  costs  of  the  project  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  are  to  be  made. 
Revenues  in  the  basin  fund  in  excess 
of  those  used  for  the  specified  pur- 
pose are  earmarked  on  percentage  bases 
for  aiding  in  paying  for  the  development 
of  future  water  developments  in  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Wyoming — 
subject,  of  course,  to  authorization  and 
appropriations  by  the  Congress. 

In  1956  southern  Utah  and  northern 
Arizona  were  vast  expanses  of  barren 
desert.  There  were  no  roads  and  no  habit- 
able communities  in  close  proximity  to 
the  Glen  Canyon  damsite.  The  settlement 
of  Page.  Ariz,,  was  constructed  to  pro- 
vide housing  and  other  essential  sernces 
for  the  men  and  their  families  who  were 
required  to  endure  the  hardships  of  a 
remote  western  desert  while  constructing 
and  operating  Glen  Canyon  Dam  and 
puwerplant.  Page  bec;^me  a  first-class 
reclamation  construction  town.  As  such, 
it  was  proper  to  charge  the  cost  of  mu- 
nicipal operations  to  the  account  of  the 
Glen  Canyon  storage  unit  and,  conse- 
quently, to  the  upper  basin  fund. 

At  the  peak  of  construction  on  the  dam 
in  1962,  Page  had  a  population  of  6.100. 
By  1967,  after  completion  of  construc- 
tion, the  population  dropped  to  1,280, 
part  of  which  was  directly  involved  in  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  the  Glen 
Canyon  storage  unit.  In  1968.  as  an  inte- 
gi-al  and  necessary  part  of  the  central 
Arizona  project,  the  Congress  authorized 
construction  of  the  Navajo  powerplant 
near  Page.  The  community  now  is  the 
residence  of  approximately  5.200  people. 
Ill  a  year  or  two  it  is  expected  that  7.000 
to  8,000  persons,  or  maybe  more,  will  re- 
side there.  After  the  Navajo  powerplant 
is  completed  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
population  will  stabilize  at  about  5.000  to 
6,000  citizens.  Many  of  these  will  be  as- 
sociated with  the  operations  of  the  pew- 
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erplant;  some  •will  be  retirees  seeking  a 
nice  place  to  live.  Yet  otliers  will  be  oper- 
ating new  businesses  and  services  prin- 
cipally related  to  the  recreation  industry. 

With  the  increases  in  population  the 
costs  of  municipal  functions  and  opera- 
tions of  municipal  facilities  have  in- 
creased correspondingly.  The  prepon- 
derance of  these  facilities  and  functions 
have  no  direct  relationship  to  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  Glen  Can- 
yon storage  unit.  In  fact,  only  a  very 
minor  proportion  of  them  could  be  term- 
ed essential  so  far  as  the  operation  of 
the  upper  basin's  Colorado  River  storage 
project  is  concerned.  Page  has  evolved 
from  a  reclamation  construction  town  to 
an  extremely  pleasant,  attractive  busi- 
ness and  recreation  center.  Presently,  it 
is  also  enjoying  the  economic  stature  of 
an  established,  advanced  construction 
city  for  the  lower  basin's  Navajo  power- 
plant. 

Studies  made  at  Arizona  State  Univer- 
sity show  conclusively  that,  as  an  incor- 
porated municipality.  Page  could  become 
self-supporting  and,  under  the  aggres- 
sive leadership  of  fine  citizens,  prosper- 
ous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  fund  has  been  paying  the  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  administration,  and 
capital  improvement  costs  related  to  ex- 
pansion of  Page  for  too  long.  The  time 
has  now  arrived  for  the  community  to 
become  a  proud,  self-supporting,  incor- 
porated city — divorced  from  dependence 
on  revenues  of  the  upper  basin  fund. 
From  the  response  to  queries  I  have  di- 
rected to  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
we  have  learned  that  the  Department  is 
programing  the  spending  of  approxi- 
mately $2.7  million  more  from  the  upper 
basin  fund  in  1972-74  for  operation, 
maintenance,  and  capital  improvements 
and  additions  in  Page.  Of  this  sum, 
about  SI. 6  million  are  anticipated  to 
be  used  for  capital  improvements.  I 
firmly  believe  that  in  the  interest  of 
equity  all  of  these  costs  should  not  be 
charged  to  the  upper  basin  fund,  nor 
should  Page  continue  in  the  future  to  be 
subsidized  half  a  million  dollars  per  year 
by  the  storage  project. 

As  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  Act  of  1956.  I  can 
tell  my  colleagues  that  it  was  never  in- 
tended that  the  upper  basin  fund  should 
continue  to  subsidize  the  operation, 
maintenance,  administration,  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  community  after  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  was  completed.  The  time 
has  arrived  when  this  situation  must  be 
corrected.  e.specially  when  all  the  evi- 
dence points  up  the  fact  that  the  Page 
communitv  will  have  manv  advantages 
over  the  average  communitv  in  making 
the  transition  to  a  self-supporting  incor- 
porated city.  We  want  to  provide  all  of 
these  advantages  that  are  within  reason 
to  the  Page  citizenry  in  order  to  allevi- 
ate the  birth  pains  of  incorporation. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
will  facilitate  incorporation  of  the  com- 
mvmity  by  providing  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  assets  as  a  starter.  It  will,  at 
the  same  time,  sever  responsibility  for 


future  municipal  costs  from  the  upper 
basin  fund,  thereby  reserving  these 
revenues  for  water  development  in  Colo- 
rado and  other  upper  basin  States,  as 
originally  intended.  My  colleagues  who 
remember  the  1956  act  will  also  be  re- 
minded that  the  basin  fund  is  of  major 
importance  to  my  State  which,  under 
the  law,  has  been  apportioned  the  use 
of  46  percent  of  the  excess  revenues  that 
will  accrue  to  the  fund  in  future  years 
for  water  resource  development. 

We  all  want  to  see  Page  start  as  a 
well-established  municipal  corporation. 
We  want  it  to  be  initiated  financially 
sound  and  with  more  than  an  even  op- 
portunity to  stand  on  its  own  feet.  To 
meet  this  objective  my  bill  will  authorize 
the  transfer  of  10.700  acres  of  land  and 
improvements  thereon  to  the  new  city. 
Retained  by  the  Federal  Grovernment,  of 
course,  would  be  those  lands  and  facili- 
ties necessary  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  Glen  Canyon  Dam  and 
Reservoir.  Homes  and  lots  that  have  al- 
ready been  sold  to  citizens  will  be  ex- 
cepted from  the  transfer  and  remain  in 
private  ownership.  Also,  the  school  build- 
ings will  be  transferred  directly  to  an 
appropriate  school  district. 

This  legislation  will  assign  to  Page 
sufficient  water  supply  from  Lake  Powell 
for  9.000  to  11.000  people — subject  to  the 
"law  of  the  river"  as  expressed  in  the 
Colorado  River  compact  and  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  compact. 

In  order  to  ease  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
transition,  from  a  Federal  commimity  to 
an  incorporated  city,  a  direct  grant  of 
S330,000  will  be  made  to  the  city  fathers. 
Another  grant  of  $.50,000  will  go  to  the 
Page  Hospital  as  a  revolving  fund  so  that 
it  can  continue  eflacient.  self-liquidating 
operation.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior will  be  authorized  to  pump  do- 
mestic and  municipal  water  into  the 
city's  water  system  for  a  limited  time 
without  cost.  A  number  of  specified 
capital  improvements  and  repair  and 
maintenance  items  will  be  authorized  to 
be  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  $500,000. 
Included  are  a  number  of  street  expan- 
sions and  improvements,  new  curbs  and 
gutters,  water  system  repairs,  sprinkler 
system  for  the  cemetery  and,  also,  the 
taking  of  a  population  census. 

My  bill  provides  for  generous  annual 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  the  city  from 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  fimd  to 
cover  property  taxes  not  forthcoming  due 
to  the  Federal  Government  retaining  and 
using  property  needed  directly  in  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  the  Glen 
Canyon  storage  imit.  This  will  be  a  fi- 
nancial aid  to  Page  and  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  having  the  opportunity  to 
have  certain  of  its  essential  fimctions 
within  a  fine  city  is  a  worthwhile  con- 
venience. 

"This  legislation  authorizes  a  congres- 
sional appropriation  to  pay  for  the  capi- 
tal improvement  work,  the  transfer  of 
municipal  functions,  financial  grants  and 
other  costs  associated  with  creating  the 
municipality. 

As  an  incentive  to  the  citizens  of  Page 
to  meet  their  responsibilities  in  expedit- 


ing the  incorporation  process,  this  bill  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  the 
event  Page  has  not  become  a  city  by 
December  31.  1973,  to  make  the  corrimu- 
nity  self-supporting  by  raising  service 
fees  and  other  municipal  charges  to 
levels  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  all 
municipal  function.s — except  those  di- 
rectly necessary  in  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project.  By  December  31,  1973,  there 
will  have  been  at  lea.st  two  opportunities 
for  the  people  of  the  area  to  create 
their  city  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Arizona.  Thi.3  is  more  than  ample  time,  if 
they  sincerely  desire  to  have  the  advan- 
tages that  are  available  to  municipal  cor- 
porations under  county  ordinances.  State 
laws  and  Federal  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  not 
based  on  any  new  concepts.  Similar 
laws  have  been  enacted  by  the  Congress 
to  transfer  Federal  functions,  responsi- 
bilities, properties  and  facilities  to  incor- 
porated cities.  Two  instances  that  are 
comparable  an.d  which  immediately  come 
to  my  mind  are  the  cities  of  Grand  Cou- 
lee, Wash.,  and  Boulder  City,  Nev.,  at 
Hoover  Dam  on  the  Colorado  River.  Both 
of  these  fine  communities  were  sprouted 
as  reclamation  construction  villages. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  reiterate 
that  we  want  Page  to  become  a  viable, 
well-respected,  attractive  city.  We  will 
do  e\-erything  reasonable  from  an  up- 
per basin  standpoint  to  aid  in  accom- 
plishing this  objective— while  at  the  same 
time  removing  financial  responsibility  for 
municipal  functions  from  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Br.sin  fund. 


RE\'ENUE  SPIARING 

<Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  general 
revenue  sharing  bill  iH.R.  14370)  passed 
the  House  on  June  22.  This  bill  estab- 
lishes a  program  of  payments  to  State 
and  local  governments,  totaling  almost 
$30  billion  over  a  5-year  period. 

The  bill  provides  initially  for  aid  at  a 
rate  of  SI. 8  billion  a  year  to  the  States 
and  $3.5  billion  to  local  governments, 
with  annual  increases  of  up  to  $300  mil- 
lion provided  for  the  States. 

This  new  and  original  aid  program  for 
hard-pressed  State  and  local  govern- 
ments stipulates  and  restricts  the  funds 
for  local  government  to  operation  and 
maintenance  expenses  for  public  safety, 
environmental  protection  and  public 
transportation,  and  capital  expenditures 
for  sewage  collection  and  treatment 
facilities,  waste  disposal  systems  and 
public  transportation.  State  funds  are 
imrestricted  as  to  use. 

I  supported  this  legislation  because  I 
felt  that  financial  aid  was  necessarj'  to 
State  and  local  governments  in  a  tim'e  of 
infiated  prices  and  increasinsr  costs.  For 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana  this  legislation,  if  pa,ssed  intact 
by  the  Senate,  will  mean  the  following  in 
dollar  amounts: 
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REVENUE  SHARING,  4TH  DISTRICT,  INDIANA 


Total  to  all   Total  to  county      Total  to  city 
.  government      government      government 

J321,719  J151.305  JH1.556 

Adams - 5  316,672  1,714.044  3,289,882 

Alien 374  456  193.832  160,991 

Dekalb 408  711  185,270  202,028 

Huntington 265  503  189,327  44.548 

LaSrange 379  000  179,323  167,743 

Kcble 240.182  116.187  57.156 

Steuben 417  738  192,325  210,420 

Wabash 

270.695  167,165  74,845 

Wh.tley 1113  gOO.OOO  531,000,000  >82,800,000 

Indiana 

I  l^Ar-i!  i:haro 

1  Total  share. 

!  State  share.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Total  to 
township 
government    Cities 


Cities 


$28,857    Berne, J29,786 Decatur, $93,241. 

312,745    Fort  Wayne, $3,141,631 New  Haven, $102, 158. 

19,633    Auburn.  $63.298 Garrett, $43,257. 

21,413    Huntington,  $158.750 

31,629 - 

31,934    Kendallville,  $85,376 Ligonier,  $36,020. 

66.839    Angola.  $37.073 

14  993    Wabash,  $131,372 North  Manchester, 

$60,492. 

28, 685    Columbia  City,  $45,239 


THE  PRESIDENTS  NEWS  CONFER- 
ENCE POLICY:  WHO  IS  USING 
WHO? 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  Iris  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
press  and  I  am  sure  much  of  the  public 
heaved  a  collective  sigh  of  relief  last 
night  when  Mr.  Nixon  conducted  his 
first  televised  news  conference  in  fully 
13  months. 

Mr.  Nixon  clearly  appreciates  the 
potency  of  the  media,  in  conveying  his 
policies  to  the  electorate— but  at  the 
same  time  he  seems  to  suffer  from  a 
woeful  misunderstanding  of  the  proper 
role  of  the  media  in  reporting  on  our  na- 
tional life.  . 

The  tipoff  came  last  night.  I  thmk,  m 
the  President's  discussion,  tov.ard  the 
end  of  the  session,  of  how  he  "uses"  the 
press  conference  only  when  he  believes 
that  is  the  best  way  to  inform  the  people. 
No  doubt,  all  of  us  in  public  office 
would  find  certain  advantages  in  being 
able  to  "use"  the  press  in  this  fashion, 
if  we  thought  we  could  get  away  with  it. 
But  most  of  us  would  recognize  the 
obvious:  that  relations  with  the  news 
media  is.  or  least  ought  to  be,  a  two-way 
street.  Few  of  us,  here  in  the  House  or 
in  the  White  House  would  get  along 
without  the  media;  but,  by  the  same 
token,  the  newsmen  must  depend  at  least 
to  a  degree  on  the  officeholders  for  the 
stories  that  are  their  own  bread  and 
butter. 

Unfortimately,  Mr.  Nixon,  somewhat 
isolated  perhaps  by  the  grandeur  of  his 
office,  may  have  forgotten  that  he.  more 
than  any  of  us,  should  be  answerable  to 
the  press  in  its  function  as  surrogate  for 
the  public. 

Fault  is  not  solely  with  the  President. 
Some  newsmen  at  times  seem  to  regard 
access  to  the  President  as  their  personal 
right,  rather  than  as  a  necc-^saiy  part  of 
their  responsibility  to  the  watching  and 
reading  public. 

No  law  on  the  books  requires  any 
Presidential  contact  with  tlie  press.  But 
as  a  former  newsman  of  20  years'  stand- 
ing, I  would  suggest  that  both  press  and 
President  are  remiss  if  either  side  in  this 
traditionally  adversary  relationship 
thinks  its  main  concern  is  how  best  to 
"use"  the  other. 

The  overriding  concern  should  be  how 
best  to  serve  the  public— and  I  em.pha- 
size   the  word  "serve." 


Mr.  Nixon  is  not  the  only  President 
with  antipathy  toward  the  press.  Every 
Chief  Executive  has  from  time  to  time 
expressed  unhappiness  with  newsmen — 
especially  in  the  era  of  telension,  which 
has  given  a  new  and  sometimes  awkward 
immediacy  to  the  Presidency  aiid  other 
major  news  sources.  It  may  be  that 
Presidents  are  sensitive  to  the  nuances 
of  the  media  because  the  coverage  they 
receive  is  so  extensive. 

But  Mr.  Nixon's  record  does  not  look 
good  in  comparison  with  that  of  his  im- 
mediate predecessor.s — men  who,  like 
liimself ,  have  had  to  cope  with  the  glar- 
ing lights  of  television. 

Prior  to  last  night,  Mr.  Nixon  had, 
in  the  previous  12  months,  held  no  tele- 
vised news  conferences  at  all  and  only 
two  nonbroadcast  conferences.  Both  of 
the  latter  were  held  in  Iris  office  with- 
out advance  notice.  As  is  well  known,  the 
President  has  frequently— on  at  least  40 
occasions — preempted  prime-time  tele- 
vision for  various  pronouncements. 

In  his  41  montlrs  in  office,  Mr.  Nixon 
has  had  a  total  of  only  31  news  con- 
ferences, 16  of  which  were  on  live  tele- 
vision. 

In  contrast,  President  Eisenhower  had 
193  press  conferences  in  96  months; 
President  Kennedy,  72  in  34  months,  and 
President  Johnson,  135  in  62  months. 

In  other  words,  President  Nixon's 
three  predecessors  averaged  at  least  two 
news  conferences  a  month,  wlrile  his 
norm  has  been  less  than  one.  And.  of 
course,  in  the  past  year  the  Nixon  record 
has  deteriorated  even  further. 

What  is  most  lamentable  is  that  this 
dismal  record  has  been  compiled  at  a 
time  when  the  physical  capabilities  of 
the  media  have  never  been  greater. 
There  are  more  correspondents  than 
ever  before  in  Washington,  and  they 
have  the  best  equipment  for  getting  their 
stories  out. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Nixon's  remarks  on 
presidential  news  conferences,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  this  morn- 
ing, follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Friday, 

June  30,  1972] 
FREQrENcy  OF  Nrws  Coxfeeences 
Q.  Mr.  President,  this  is  kind  of  an  In-house 
question    but    I    think    It's    of    Interest    to 
[Laughter]  A.  I  know. 

Q.  Nevertheless  I  think  this  is  of  interest  to 
our  viewers  and  listeners  and  readers  and 
that  is  that  you  seem  to  have  done  very  well 
tonight.  You're  certainly  in  command  of  ^he 


situation  and  yet  this  Is  the  first  time  In  a 
year  that  you've  been  willing  to  meet  with 
its  in  this  kind  of  forum.  What  is  your  feeling 
about  these  tjTies  of  press  conferences? 

A.  It  isn't  that  I'm  afraid  to  do  it.  I  have 
to  determine  the  best  way  of  communication 
and  also — and  this  will  sound  self-serving 
and  it's  Intended  to  be — I  have  to  use  the 
press  conference.  I  don't  mean  use  the  re- 
porters, but  use  the  press  conference  when  I 
believe  that  Is  the  best  way  to  communicate 
or  to  inform  the  people. 

Now.  for  example,  I  had  to  make  a  decision 
that  may  have  been  wrong  but  I  concluded 
that  in  the  very  sensitive  period  leading  up 
to  the  Peking  trip  and  the  period  thereafter 
and  in  the  even  more  sensitive  period,  as  it 
turned  out  to  be.  leading  up  to  the  Moscow 
trip  and  the  period  Immediately  thereafter, 
that  the  press  conference  even  non-com- 
mitting questions,  wiis  not  a  useful  thing 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
engage  in. 

I  felt  I  was,  of  course,  on  television  enough 
In  that  period  anyway  and  that  was  the 
problem. 

As  you  know  I  have  met  the  press  not 
perhaps  as  often  as  some  members  of  the 
press  would  like — or  maybe  as  often  as  I 
would  like,  but  I  have  met  them  in  other 
formats  than  the  televised  conference. 

The  other  point  that  I  should  make  Is  this 
that  I  know  that  many  members  of  the  press 
have  been  discussing  the  press  conference  and 
they  feel  that  perhaps  the  President,  this 
President,  is  tempted  to  downerade  the  pre^s 
or  dowTigrade  the  press  conference, 

I'm  not  trying  to  do  that.  It  Is  useful.  It 
Is  Important.  It  requires  hard  work  In  prepar- 
ing for  it,  I  can  assure  you.  But  I  think  I  can 
best  put  it  this  way:  every  President  has  got 
to  make  a  decision  when  he  enters  office 
about  his  relations  with  the  press,  and  about 
his  job. 

I  mean  I'm  as  human  as  anybody  else.  I 
like  to  get  a  good  press,  but  on  the  other 
hand  I  had  to  determine — as  I  did  determine, 
as  I'm  sure  most  Presidents  do,  that  what 
was  most  Important  at  this  time  was  for  me 
to  do  a  good  Job,  because  the  stakes  were  so 
high,  particularly  In  foreign  policy  and  also 
In  some  areas  of  domestic  policy. 

Now  if  I  do  a  good  Job.  the  fact  I  get  a  bad 
press  Isn't  going  to  matter.  If  I  do  a  bad  Job. 
a  good  press  isn't  going  to  help. 

And  when  November  comes  the  people  will 
decide  whether  I've  done  a  gocxi  Job  or  not 
and  whether  I've  had  so  many  press  confer- 
ences Is  probably  not  going  to  make  a  lot  of 
difference.  I  trust  we  can  do  both  because  It  is 
essentia]  for  a  President  to  communicate  with 
the  people,  to  Inform  the  press,  who.  of 
course,  do  talk  to  the  people,  either  on  tele- 
vision, radio  as  through  what  they  vrtite.  and 
I  w411  perhaps  in  the  future,  we  can  avoid  the 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  press  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  antagonistic  to  them.  I  can't  say 
whether  the  President  thinks  the  press  Is 
antagonistic  to  him.  But  that's  another 
matter. 
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EDITORIAL   COMMENT    ON    MISUSE 
OF  LEAA  FUNDS 

I  Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  • 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Conmiittee  issued  a  report  titled 
"Block  Grant  Programs  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration," 
which  is  the  culmination  of  a  2-year  in- 
vestigation by  the  Legal  and  Monetary 
Affairs  Subcommittee  which  I  chair. 
There  has  been  considerable  public  at- 
tention given  to  the  operations  of  LEAA 
as  a  result  of  the  subcommittee*;;;  investi- 
gation. With  one  of  the  most  important 
domestic  missions  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment LEAA  requires  close  oversight 
review  if  the  goals  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  are 
to  be  attained. 

Recently  the  New  Haven  Register  edi- 
torialized on  the  subject  of  LEAA  and  I 
append  the  editorial  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues. 

[From  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register,  June 
12,   19721 
Stop  the  Waste  of  Anticrime  Funds 
The    lesson    conies    home    over    and    over 
again.  It  has  to  be  re-learned  no  matter  how 
man"  times  the  point  has  been  made.  Money 
from  Washington  doesn't  autcmatically  help 
solve  social  problems.  We  now  are  seeing,  to 
our  sorrow,  that  feder.il  funds  have  not  been 
nearly  as  efifectlve  as  had  been  hoped  in  cut- 
ting down  crime. 

Millions  of  federal  dollars  are  doled  out 
annually  to  police  departments  under  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
(LEA.'\).  This  costly  e:;pondltiire  has  been 
made  with  the  urgent  purpose  of  beefing  up 
local  operations  to  reverse  the  rising  tide  of 
crime  that  has  been  undermining  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

1. 1  many  instances  the  money  has  been 
we'.l  spent.  But  the  numerous  cases  of  mis- 
use of  the  funds  are  appalling.  While  the 
federal  government  needs  to  save  every  cent 
it  can  in  the  face  of  heavy  deficits,  there  has 
been  widespread  squandering  of  the  anti- 
crime  funds.  Throughout  the  nation  there 
has  been  abuse  of  the  LEAA  program.  It 
ranges  from  ccrrupticn  to  inefficiency  and 
maladministration.  The  intent  of  Congress, 
In  apprcpriatlng  this  money,  has  been  vio- 
lated in  too  many  states  where  partisan 
political  manipulation  has  made  a  mockery 
of  the  program. 

The  outrageous  situation  has  been  un- 
covered through  a  study  of  a  House  Sub- 
committee, headed  by  Rep.  John  S.  Monagan, 
of  Cormecticut's  Fifth  District.  Investigation 
by  the  legislators  led  to  numerous  disclosures 
of  money  being  used  for  unnecessary  equip- 
ment or  activities  rather  than  for  serious  law- 
enf>->rcement  purposes. 

The  list  of  abuses  Is  long.  An  airplane 
bought  by  the  State  of  Indiana  with  fed- 
eral anti-crime  funds  has  been,  according  to 
Monagan.  used  to  fly  the  governor  of  that 
state  and  his  family  to  vacation  spots.  It 
was  found  by  investigators  that  the  head  of 
a  regional  LEAA  office  wa,s  the  principal 
stockholder  with  a  consulting  firm  which 
had  a  $600,000  contract  with  LEAA.  Lucrative 
consulting  contracts  were  awarded  to  hastily- 
formed  firms. 

The  legislation  providing  reauthorization 
for  this  federal  anti-crime  program  comes 
up  next  year.  Before  any  more  money  Is 
poured  Into  it.  let's  insist  upon  controls  that 
assure  that  the  money  will  go  for  the  vital 
war  against  crime. 


A  CRY  FOR  FREEDOM 

(Mr,  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  I 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proud  nation  of  Lithuaiiia  experienced 
a  brief  22  years  of  independence — an 
independence  which  abruptly  terminated 
in  June  1940.  Although  32  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  Lithuanian  people  were 
forcibly  incorporated  within  the  U.S.S.R. 
by  Stalin,  their  desire  for  freedom  per- 
sists. 

Reports  of  an  upsurge  of  resistance  to 
the  Soviet  presence  in  that  country  with 
its  long  record  of  cultural  identity  and 
individual  development  have  lately  been 
published.  Demonstrations,  riots,  and 
several  self-immolations  have  recently 
taken  place.  Courageously,  1,700  Lithua- 
nian Catholics  petitioned  the  United 
Nations  to  complain  that  Soviet  leaders 
interfered  with  freedom  of  worship  in 
that  country. 

We  must  not  forget  these  valiant  peo- 
ple nor  their  long  struggle  to  attain  the 
freedom  which  we  so  fortunately  enjoy. 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  excellent  editorial 
entitled  "A  Cry  for  Freedom  Heard  in 
Lithuania,"  which  appeared  in  the  June 
23  edition  of  the  Hartford,  Conn.,  Cou- 
rant: 

A  Cry  for  Freedom  Heard  in  L^^H^•ANIA 
For  all  its  menace,  Russia's  Iron  Ctirtaln 
hardly  has  proved  to  be  sound-proof  during 
the  last  two  decades.  First  came  the  muffled 
cries  of  the  East  Germans  and  the  East  Ber- 
llners  in  active  protest  against  the  Soviet- 
imposed  regimes.  And  since  then  the  Hun- 
garians, the  Poles  and  the  Czechs  also  have 
lifted  their  voices  and  their  arms  In  a  vault 
for  freedom. 

FutUe  as  their  attempts  thus  far  have  been, 
the  Western  world  has  never  ceased  to  admire 
the  courage  of  those  men  and  women  who 
would  dare  strike  tiielr  own  special  blows 
for  freedom  In  the  face  of  such  formidable 
odds.  Nov.-  the  Lithuanians  can  be  added  to 
tlie  list. 

Any  news  of  unrest  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain usually  is  slow  in  seeping  to  the  outside 
and  that  has  been  the  case  along  the  Baltic 
Sea  this  spring.  But  seemingly  reliable  re- 
ports are  now  circulating  in  Moscow  that 
thousands  of  Lithuanians,  mainly  young 
people,  battled  Soviet  security  forces  last 
montli  In  Kaunas,  the  country's  second 
largest  city.  They  reportedly  shouted  "Free- 
dom for  Lithuania!"  and  tossed  sticks  and 
stones  at  policemen  and  paratroopers.  One 
young  man  even  burned  himself  to  death  In 
protest  against  Soviet  tyranny. 

Now  another  self-immolation  has  been  re- 
ported In  the  small  city  of  Varlna,  about  50 
miles  south  of  the  Lithuanian  capital  of 
Vllna.  And  such  a  grim  gesture  of  defiance  is 
reminiscent  of  the  Buddhist  monks  In  South 
Vietnam  who  burned  themselves  to  death 
in  the  1960s  to  protest  the  policies  of  Saigon. 
Man  does  Indeed  fight  for  catises  in  ways  that 
are  not  always  easy  to  fathom. 

Lithuania,  a  predominantly  Roman 
Catholic  state,  was  annexed  by  Russia  in 
1940.  Nationalist  sentiment  reportedy  has 
been  rising  in  the  last  six  months  v.'lth  the 
Catholic  community  demanding  freedom  of 
worship  Fortunately,  if  history  Is  any  judge, 
the  call  for  liberty  is  eventually  answered  no 
matter  how  long  or  tortuous  the  wait.  May 
the  Lithuanians  be  no  exception. 


DUBIOUS  APPHO.ACH  TO  DRUGS 
PROBLEM 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Hou.se  pa.s.'^ed  legislation  on  June  12 
to  control  drug  abuse  in  the  military,  I 
voted  against  the  bill  to  protest  against 
what  I  feel  to  be  an  inadequate  program 
for  curing  addiction.  Because  it  relied  on 
a  voluntary  approach,  I  felt  that  this 
bill  was  totally  unrealistic,  and  unfair 
both  to  the  GI  addict  and  to  the  society 
to  which  he  would  return  with  his  habit 
intact. 

Tills  legislation  does  provide  for  30 
days  mandatory  treatment,  but  this  is 
clearly  an  n-iadequate  period  of  time  to 
cure  many  drug:  users.  The  most  seriou.-- 
ly  addicted  will  return  to  society  still 
craving  narcotics.  They  will  not  seek 
treatment  on  their  own,  but  will  proba- 
bly be  caught  in  the  endless  cycle  of 
drugs  and  crime. 

I  have  recommended  in  place  of  the 
volimtary  approach  a  compulsory  pro- 
gram of  drug  treatment.  Early  last  year, 
I  introduced  legislation  requiring  that 
no  GI  addict  be  discharged  from  the 
service  until  judged  free  of  his  habitual 
addiction.  By  placing  the  responsibility 
for  drug  treatment  on  the  military,  this 
legislation  would  assure  the  proper  and 
complete  treatment  of  addiction.  Tiie 
heavy  user  would  not  be  allowed  to  take 
home  an  expensive  habit.  He  would  be 
treated  mandatorily,  an  approach  which 
the  House  has  rejected,  but  which  I  iiope 
the  Senate  will  accept  in  its  considera- 
tion of  drug  treatment  legislation. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  editorial  support 
for  my  approach  to  combating  drug 
addiction  in  the  military.  I  include  at 
this  points  this  editorial  from  the  Bridge- 
port Post  of  June  20. 

Dubious  Apprc'vch 
Congress  has  not  distinguished  Itself  in 
Its  attitude  toward  drug  addiction  ha  the 
military.  A  few  days  ago  the  House  approved 
a  measure  which  would  detain  addicts  for 
up  to  30  days  after  their  regular  discharge 
date.  During  the  month  they  would  be  treated 
for  their  problem  and  then" set  free  uncondi- 
tionally. 

Congressman  John  S.  Monagan  of  Water- 
bury  worked  since  early  last  year  o!i  behalf 
of  a  more  sensible  and  effective  bill.  He  and 
50  co-sponsors  introduced  legislation  to  give 
GI  addicts  medical  and  emotional  assistance 
until  they  are  rehabilitated. 

Mr.  Monagan  reasoned  correctly  that  there 
Is  no  such  thing  as  a  30-day  Instant  cure  for 
victims  of  narcotics. 

If  soldiers  are  to  enjoy  a  decent  chance  for 
recovery,  they  must  have  compulsory  ex- 
tended care.  As  important  as  the  servicemen 
are.  they  are  net  the  only  consideration.  Set- 
ting loose  drug  dependent  persons  in  the 
towns  and  cities  of  America  is  certain  to 
breed    more    crime    and    social    problems. 

Many  people  suffer  when  a  heroin  user  is 
forced  to  live  by  his  wits,  often  dependent 
on  crime  to  support  his  craving. 

The  House  bill  is  predicated  on  the  as- 
sumption that  most  soldiers  will  seek  addi- 
tional help  after  becoming  civilians.  Past 
evidence  has  shown  this  hopeful  expectation 
to  be  fanciful.  Last  year  the  Army  offered 
4.440  soldiers  the  opportunity  for  voluntary 
commitment  to  treatment  centers.  Only  23 
accepted. 
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When  the  Senate  takes  up  the  plight  of 
military  addicts  In  the  near  future,  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Monagan's  plan  shoud  be  re- 
vived. 

In  dealing  with  men  who  have  been  en- 
slaved by  drugs  while  serving  their  cotin- 
try.  half  measures  are  not  acceptable.  Almost 
surely  the  House  version  would  be  a  waste 
of  money  and  most  Importantly,  a  squander- 
ing of  young  lives. 


KANGAROO  MEAT  IMPORTED 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lifting  of 
import  quotas  on  meat  including  beef 
will  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  American 
cattle  farmer  and  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

Cheap,  lew-wage  foreign  meat  imports 
are  not  the  answer  to  inflation.  We  must 
prevent  the  American  housewife  from 
becoming  the  victim  of  inferior  meat 
products. 

For  the  first  time,  the  American  farmer 
is  now  receiving  a  fair  price  for  his  meat 
production. 

The  following  article  appeared  some 
years  ago  in  a  publication  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  commend  its  attention  to  those 
who  favor  accelerated  imports  of  cheap, 
low-wage  foreign  meat  products. 
Are  You  Jumpy  These  Days?  Kangaroo 

Meat  Found  in  Pennsylvania 
In  annouuclng  that  the  Department  of 
.'Vgriculture  has  uncovered  evidence  that 
Pennsvlvanla  firms  have  been  importing 
kangaroo  meat,  Attorney  General  Anne  X. 
Alperu  said: 

■Tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  had  done 
an  outstanding  Job  In  ferreting  out  the  use 
of  kangaroo  meat  In  Pennsylvania,  In  viola- 
tion of  State  laws  and  regulations. 

"While  kangaroos  are  Intriguing  animals 
m  zoos,  there  is  nothing  amusing  about  the 
use  of  kangaroos  shot  in  Australian  fields  and 
shipped  to  Pennsylvania  without  the  normal 
veterinarian  examinations  made  in  the  case 
of  all  other  animals." 

The  Department  In  Its  investigation  found 
that  kangaroos  are  killed  In  the  field  In 
southwestern  Australia  and  then  are  trans- 
ported from  the  field  under  liiadequate  re- 
frigeration. 

Kangaroo  meat  Is  not  used  generally  as  a 
food  in  Australia  today. 

At  least  33.000  pounds  were  shipped  to 
Pittsburgh  In  1958.  There  were  at  least  3.000 
pounds  stored  in  Pittsburgh  in  1959.  Over 
5,000  pounds  were  delivered  In  Philadelphia 
In  1959,  and  seized  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

A  shipment  of  6.360  pounds  of  kangaroo 
meat  went  from  Pittsburgh  to  Wilkes-Barre 
in  late  1959.  The  Department  has  received  re- 
ports that  aa  much  as  2  million  pounds  of 
kangaroo  meat  has  been  imported  by  a 
Pennsylvania  firm. 

Tliere  is  rigorous  inspection  in  Pennsyl- 
vania of  meat  that  is  slaughtered  for  human 
consumption  and  careful  supervision  of  meat 
destined  for  use  by  animals 

None  of  the  kangaroo  meat  has  been  sold 
over  the  counter  as  kangaroo  meat.  It  has 
been  used  without  disclosure  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  meat. 

Violators  of  the  Pennsylvania  meat  regu- 
lations will  tie  given  a  hearing  by  the  De- 
partment of  .'Vgriculture.  If  no  proper  exam- 
ination of  the  violation  of  basic  meat  regula- 
tion is  received,  action  will  be  taken  by  the 
Department  of  Justice. 


THE  DEATH  PENALTY 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  tins  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. ' 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  introduced  a  joint 
resolution  calling  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  give  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  right  to  impose  the 
death  penalty  in  two  instances.  These 
two  instances  are  the  willful,  pre- 
meditated taking  of  human  life  and  trea- 
son. 

Once  again  the  Supreme  Court,  by 
the  margin  of  a  single  vote,  has  tres- 
passed on  the  domain  of  the  State  and 
Federal  legislative  bodies.  One  of  the 
dissenters,  Mr.  Justice  Rehnquist,  points 
out  in  his  opinion  the  need  for  the  Court 
to  defer  to  the  legislative  judgment,  a 
judgment  more  responsive  to  the  people. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  my  resolution  to 
assert  to  this  legL^lative  judgment. 

I  should  note  that  I  am  not  passing 
Judgment  on  any  or  all  of  the  600  men 
and  women  who  were  under  death  sen- 
tences at  the  time  of  the  decision,  since 
I  am  not  familiar  with  the  facts  in  each 
case.  However,  I  do  feel  that  wholesale 
banning  of  the  death  penalty  is  wrong. 
As  Chief  Justice  Burger  pointed  out  in 
liis  opinion,  there  is  such  an  infinite 
variety  of  cases  and  such  an  infinite 
number  of  variables  within  each  case 
that  to  rule  out  the  death  penalty  in 
every  case  is  unsoimd  both  in  principle 
and  in  practical  application. 


FREEDOM    OF    INFORMATION    ACT 
MARKS  FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.  I 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  July  4, 
1972,  marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
effective  date  of  one  of  the  most  tmique 
laws  ever  passed  by  the  Congress— the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  section  552 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Tlie  philosophy  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  is  based  on  the  people's 
right  to  know  about  the  activities  of  their 
Government,  consistent  with  the  need  to 
afford  protection  to  those  vital  secrets 
that  affect  our  national  defense,  foreign 
policy,  and  certiiin  limited  areas  of  nor- 
m.al  governmental  functions. 

The  law  was  the  product  of  some  11 
years  of  investigations,  hearings,  and 
concentrated  effort  by  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations and  Government  Information 
Subcommittee.  House  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee,  and  its  predecessor 
subcommittee.  The  long  struggle  to  enact 
the  law  was  spearheaded  by  my  able  and 
distinguished  predecessor,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Mossi.  who  served 
as  chairman  until  last  year. 

President  Johnson  emphasized  the 
vital  importance  of  the  basic  purpose  of 
the  new  law : 

This  legislation  springs  from  one  of  our 
most  essential  principles:  a  democracy  works 
best  when  the  people  have  all  the  Informa- 
tion that  the  security  of  the  Nation  permits. 
No  one  should  be  able  to  pull  curtains  of 


secrecy  around  decisions  which  can  be  re- 
vealed without  injury  to  the  public  interest 
...  I  signed  this  measure  with  a  deep  sense 
of  pride  that  the  United  States  is  an  open 
society  In  which  the  peoples  right  to  know 
is  cherished  and  guarded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  key  principles  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  are: 

First,  that  disclosure  of  information  by 
Government  agencies  be  the  general  rule, 
not  the  exception; 

Second,  that  all  individuals  have  equal 
rights  of  access; 

Third,  that  the  burden  be  on  the  Gov- 
ernment to  justify  the  withholding  of  a 
doctunent,  not  on  the  person  requesting 
it; 

Fourth,  that  individuals  Improperly 
denied  access  to  documents  have  a  right 
to  seek  injunctive  relief  in  the  Federal 
courts ; 

Fifth,  that  there  be  a  change  in  Gov- 
ernment policy  and  attitude  to  further 
the  objectives  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  as  Congress  clearly  in- 
tended; and 

Sixth,  that  exemptions  contained  in 
552(b(  of  the  act  relating  to  national 
defense,  foreign  policy,  personnel  and 
medical  files,  trade  secrets,  investigatory 
files  compiled  for  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses, interagency  or  intra-agency  mem- 
oranda, and  similar  areas  are  not  man- 
datory in  their  use  to  deny  information, 
but  are  only  permissive  and  should  be 
used  sparingly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  March  6  of  this 
year,  the  Foreign  Operations  and  Gov- 
ernment Information  Subcommittee  has 
held  34  days  of  hearings  on  all  aspects 
of  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  oper- 
ations by  Federal  agencies  in  the 
adm.inLstration  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  These  have  been  the 
only  indepth  hearings  on  the  act  held 
since  its  enactment  and  have  covered 
every  aspect  of  information  policies 
and  practices  of  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  An  additional  7  days 
of  hearings  were  held  last  siunmer  by 
the  subcommittee  on  information  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  publication  of 
the  "Pentagon  Papers." 

During  the  course  of  these  hearings, 
we  have  received  testimony  from  134  wit- 
nesses. Some  34  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  were  represented  at  our 
hearings  and  an  additional  91  outside  ex- 
perts from  all  segments  of  the  public  hav- 
ing experience  under  the  act  also  testi- 
fied or  submitted  statements  for  the 
hearing  record.  Four  volumes  of  the 
hearings  are  already  In  print  and  the 
remaining  portions  will  be  available  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
from  the  subcommittee  oCRce — B-371B. 
Ravburn  House  Office  Building,  or  by 
calling  225-3741. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  wish  to  prejudge 
the  findings  and  recommendations  that 
will  bf  contained  in  the  various  reports  to 
be  considered  by  our  committee  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  hearings.  However,  it  is  fair 
at  this  iuncture  to  point  out  that  we 
have  uncovered  many  shocking  cases  of 
where  the  Federal  bureaucracy  has 
chosen  to  Ignore  the  Intent  of  Congress 
and  conduct  all  too  much  of  its  business 
behind  closed  doors.  Many  of  the  short- 
comings in  the  Executive  administration 
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of  the  act  are  due,  it  appears,  to  resist- 
ance or.  the  part  of  the  bureaucracy, 
rather  than  the  compromise  in  its  lan- 
guage that  are  inherent  in  the  legislative 
process  that  produced  the  law.  It  is  like- 
ly, I'.owever,  that  we  will  recommend  cer- 
tain amendments  to  the  act  that  will 
tighten  up  on  abuses  of  the  exemptions 
and  to  clarify,  in  some  cases,  what  was 
the  original  intent  of  Congress. 

Other  majoi-  problem  areas  we  have 
imcovered  during  our  hearings  are: 

First,  the  bureaucratic  delay  in  re- 
sponding to  an  Indindual's  request  for 
information — major  Federal  agencies 
took  an  average  of  33  days — and  in  act- 
ing upon  an  appeal  from  a  decision  to 
deny  the  information  to  an  individual — 
major  agencies  took  an  average  of  50  ad- 
ditional days; 

Second,  the  abuses  in  fee  schedules  by 
some  agencies  for  searching  and  copying 
of  documents  or  records  requested  by  in- 
dividuals; exorbitant  charges  for  such 
services  have  been  an  effective  bureau- 
cratic tool  in  denying  Information  to  In- 
dividual requestors: 

Third,  the  cumbersome  and  costly 
legal  remedy  imder  the  act  when  an 
individual  who  is  denied  information  by 
an  agency  chooses  to  invoke  the  injunc- 
tive procedures  to  obtain  access;  al- 
though the  private  citizen  has  won — ana 
the  Government  bureaucracy  has  lost — 
a  majority  of  the  more  than  150  cases 
under  the  act  that  have  gone  to  the  Fed- 
eral court.s.  the  time  it  takes,  the  invest- 
ment of  many  thousands  of  dollars  in 
attorney  fees  and  court  costs,  and  the  ad- 
vantages to  the  Government  in  such  cases 
makes  litigation  under  the  act  less  than 
feasible  in  many  .situations: 

Fourth,  the  lack  of  involvement  in  the 
decisionmaking  process  by  public  infor- 
mation officials  when  information  is  de- 
nied to  an  individual  making  a  request 
under  the  act;  mo.st  agency  regulations 
provide  for  little  or  no  input  from  public 
information  specialists  and  the  key  de- 
cisions are  made  by  political  appoint- 
ees— general  counsels,  a.ssistant  secre- 
taries, or  other  top-echelon  officials; 

Fifth,  the  relative  lack  of  utilization 
of  the  act  by  the  news  media,  which  had 
been  among  the  strongest  backers  of  the 
freedom  of  information  legislation  prior 
to  its  enactment:  the  time  factor  is  a 
significant  reason  because  of  the  more 
urgent  need  for  information  by  the 
media  to  meet  news  deadlines,  the  de- 
laying tactics  of  the  Federal  bureaucrats 
are  a  major  deterrent  to  more  wide- 
spread use  of  the  act.  although  the  sub- 
committee did  receive  testimony  from 
several  reporters  and  editors  who  have 
taken  cases  to  court  and  eventually  won 
out  over  the  secrecy-minded  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy:  and 

Sixth,  the  lack  of  top-level  priority  in 
mo^t  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
toward  the  full  implementation  and 
proper  enforcement  of  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  policies  and  regulations: 
a  more  positive  attitude  in  .support  of 
"open  access"  from  the  top  administra- 
tive officials  is  needed  throughout  the 
executive  branch;  in  too  many  cases,  in- 


formation is  withheld,  overclassified,  or 
otherwise  hidden  from  the  public  to 
avoid  administrative  mistakes,  waste  of 
funds,  or  political  emban*assment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  contrary  to  general  opin- 
ion, the  vast  amount  of  information  de- 
nied by  Government  agencies  under  the 
act  has  little  to  do  with  hydrogen  bombs, 
weapons  systems,  state  secrets,  or  other 
sensitive  classified  information  that  does 
require  safeguarding  in  the  interest  of 
our  national  defense  and  foreign  policy. 
The  large  number  of  denials  have  in- 
volved information  dealing  with  the  day- 
to-day  program  details  that  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  classified  information, 
but  v.hich  have  great  significance  to  the 
taxpaying  public  and  the  Congress.  The 
subcommittee  uncovered  many  cases 
where  some  Federal  bureaucrats  are 
nialadministering  certain  programs, 
blatantly  Ignoring  the  clear  intent  of 
Congress.  If  such  types  of  information 
can  be  withheld  from  the  public,  and  if 
Congress  is  denied  basic  facts  about  Fed- 
eral programs  through  the  abuse  of 
so-called  Executive  privilege  by  the  Pres- 
ident, there  will  be  little  chance  to  main- 
tain the  proper  checks  and  balances  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  our  Government.  The  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  will  thus  be  the  loser  and 
the  power  of  Congress  as  a  coequal 
branch  will  continue  to  erode. 

The  mania  for  secrecy  in  Government 
is  not  new;  nor  was  it  invented  by  the 
present  administration.  Down  through 
our  history,  no  administration  has  been 
able  to  resist  the  overwhelming  political 
pressures  to  withhold  information  from 
the  public  and  the  Congress  to  prevent 
embarrassment,  scandal,  or  blunders  to 
those  in  power.  But  no  President  has  to- 
tally escaped  the  embarrassment  of 
"leaked"  information  thought  safely  hid- 
den away  in  the  dark  corners  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

In  recent  decades,  this  critical  problem 
has  been  called  Government  secrecy, 
news  management,  the  credibility 
gap,  or  truth  in  Government.  What- 
ever label  we  give  it,  however,  we  all 
know  that  it  is  a  real  problem.  It  is  a  po- 
litical problem,  but  it  is  not  a  partisan 
problem.  It  is  a  constitutional  problem, 
but  it  affects  newsmen,  editors,  publish- 
ers, and  the  public  as  a  whole  more  than 
lawyers. 

It  is  obvious  to  us  all  that  free  access 
to  information  about  the  affairs  of  our 
Government  is  essential  if  we  are  to  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  a  free  society,  where 
Government  is  the  servant — not  the  mas- 
ter— of  the  American  people.  But.  if  the 
basic  rights  of  the  first  amendment  are 
breached,  if  the  news  media  are  denied 
information  from  Government  to  which 
it  is  legitimately  entitled,  then  the 
electorate  is  deprived  of  the  facts  needed 
to  make  the  most  intelligent  decision  at 
the  ballot  box  and  our  entire  political 
system  is  undermined. 

The  longer  range  effects  of  widespread 
withholding  of  Information  by  Govern- 
ment could  lead  to  the  type  of  society  so 
graphically  described  in  George  Orwell's 
"1984."  If  Government  information  prop- 


erly belonging  to  the  American  public  is 
systematically  ludden — as  is  too  often 
the  case — then  people  eventually  become 
oblivious  to  the  public  business  on  which 
their  well-being  depends.  They  develop 
a  distrust  in  their  Government  or  a  cyni- 
cism that  results  in  many  people  ju.st 
"copping  out"  on  a  broad  front — refus- 
ing to  register  to  vote  or  to  participate  in 
the  political  process:  refusing  to  become 
involved  in  social  or  economic  affairs  of 
the  communities  in  which  they  live;  or 
refusing  to  become  a  full  participant  in 
the  society  that  is  the  fabric  of  our  en- 
tire governmental  system.  And.  in  the 
final  analysis,  vast  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans could  thus  become  incapable  of 
making  valid  decisions  affecting  their 
own  lives  or  at  the  polls  on  election  day, 
because  of  the  public  ignorance  of  cru- 
cial events  and  the  implications  of  gov- 
ernmental policies  withheld  from  them 
by  the  administration  in  power — and 
seeking  to  remain  in  power. 
As  the  late  Adlai  Stevenson  once  said: 
Those  who  corrupt  the  public  mind  are 
just  as  evil  as  these  who  steal  from  the  pub- 
lic piu-se. 

This  is  what  public  information  and 
the  fight  to  preserve  the  "people's  right 
to  know"  is  all  about.  A  free  press  is  the 
bulwark  against  those  Government  bu- 
reaucrats and  political  news  manipula- 
tors who  "corrupt  the  public  mind" 
through  skillfully  disgui-sed  propaganda, 
phony  statistics,  or  misleading  canned 
handouts.  It  is  equally  important  as  a 
protection  against  maladministration. 
political  deals,  or  against  those  who  hide 
mistakes  under  a  secrecy  stamp  and  lock 
them  securely  in  1,000-pound  file  cabi- 
nets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  truth  in  Government  is 
a  vitally  important  is,sue  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Congress.  It  affects  every  other 
domestic  issue,  as  well  as  our  national 
defense  and  foreign  policy.  In  some  way, 
it  touches  the  life  of  every  American 
citizen. 

As  we  mark  this  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  as  a 
milestone  in  our  representative  system, 
we  must  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  prin- 
ciple that,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, the  Government's  business  must 
always  be  the  people's  business  if  Amer- 
icans are  to  retain  unity  of  purpose  and 
fulfill  our  destiny  as  a  nation. 


NATIONAL  HOUSING  SCANDAL 

CMr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  IMr.  Speaker,  we  all  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  distinguished 
colleagues  on  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  for  their  preparation  of 
a  recently  released  report  probing  the 
causes  of  rapidly  skyrocketing  FHA  fore- 
closures in  our  cities.  While  the  report 
deals  primarily  with  the  Detroit  disas- 
ter, it  Ls  apparent  that  HUD  manage- 
ment Inadequacies  bordering  on  the  In- 
competent, and  in  some  instances  crim- 
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inal.  are  equally  apphcable  in  virtually 
everj'  major  city. 

The  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, chaired  by  my  good  friend, 
John  Monagan,  is  entitled  to  our  special 
appreciation  for  the  objective  and  thor- 
ougii  manner  which  categorized  the  hear- 
ings and  the  final  report  it-^elf.  The  fact 
that  the  report  was  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  full  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  is  remarkable  indeed  in  this, 
a  presidential  election  year,  and  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  for  their  objectivity  and  tlieir  wiU- 
uigness   to   avoid   interjecting   partisan 
politics  in  an  area  of  such  critical  sen- 
sitivity, inner  city  housing  for  the  poor. 
The    disgraceful    disclosures    by    the 
committee   of   HUD   incompetency   and 
le.v'^-than-vieorous  foUowup  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  which  has  permitted 
unconscionable  profiteering   at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  ix)or  must  be  dealt  with  im- 
mediately.   Without    minimizing    for    1 
minute  the  difficulty  of  providing  decent 
houiiiig  for  the  low  income  in  the  cities, 
it  should  be  perfectly  apparent  that  the 
best  law  the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of 
drafting  will  not  work  if  incompetently 
and  improperly  administered  as  has  been 
the  case  under  the  Nixon  administration. 
I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  study 
carefully  the  report  itself— House  Report 
92-1152,  and  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  news  account  and 
subsequent  editorial  appearing  in  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat: 
jFrom  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  June 

22. 1972] 
FH.\  Abuses  in  Detroit  May  Cost  Taxpayers 
$200  Million 
(By  Edward  W.  O'Brien) 
Washington. — Taxpayers  could  be  hit  by 
$200  million  In  losses  through  abuses  in  fed- 
eral housing  mortgage   insurance  programs 
in  Detroit,  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  has  found. 

The  committee  reported  Wednesday  that 
the  same  costly  "weaknesses"  in  Federal 
Housing  Administration  programs  have  been 
exploited  in  other  cities  and  may  be  even 
worse  in  some  of  them. 

By  unanimous  vote,  the  committee  urged 
a  crackdown  nationally  by  FHA,  the  parent 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Justice  Department. 

One  recommendation  was  for  creation  by 
the  Justice  Department  of  "urban  housing 
strike  forces,"  patterned  on  the  federal  or- 
ganized crime  drive,  to  investigate  and  prose- 
cute law  violations  "in  selected  cities  where 
defaults  and  foreclosure  acquisitions  are 
high." 

In  a  series  of  hearings,  a  subcommittee 
headed  by  Rep.  John  S.  Monagan  (Dem.). 
Connecticut,  unearthed  conditions  in  Detroit 
which  turned  out  to  have  many  similarities 
to  St.  Louis  area  abuses  which  have  been 
described  in  the  Globe-Democrat. 

Much  of  the  inquiry  was  concentrated  on 
FHA  programs  intended  to  help  inner-city 
low  ana  moderate  Income  families  to  buy 
homes. 

The  committee  said  that  "real  estate 
speculators"  used  the  programs  to  make 
"huge  profits"  at  the  expense  of  the  home 
buyers  and  FHA. 

''Speculator  profits  of  60  to  70  per  cent  on 
houses  held  less  than  eight  weeks  are  not 
uncommon,"  the  report  said. 
These  "fast-buck  artists"  were  "abetted  by 


incompetent  federal  bureaucrats,"  the  com- 
mittee said. 

In  typical  cases,  rundown  houses  were  pur- 
chased by  these  professional  operators  for 
$5,000  or  $6,000,  given  "cosmetic  repairs."  and 
resold  immediately  for  $12,000  to  $14,000,  the 
committee  said. 

In  Detroit  alone,  FHA  owns  8,000  foreclosed 
houses,  with  at  least  18.000  more  houses  like- 
ly to  be  acquired.  FHA  Is  losing  up  to  $10,000 
per  house  as  it  tries  to  sell  off  the  foreclosed 
properties,  the  committee  said. 

The  report  disclosed  that  FHA  is  seeking  a 
$195  million  appropriation  from  Congress  to 
meet  inner-city  losses  Incurred  by  its  "special 
risk"  mortgage  insurance  fund. 

This  is  the  lirst  such  request  for  tax  funds 
to  offset  mortgage  losses  by  FHA's  several  in- 
surance funds. 

To  prevent  It  from  happening  again,  the 
committee's  recommendations  included: 

That  FHA  and  HUD  field  offices  be  allowed 
to  hire  enough  employes  to  do  their  Jobs 
right,  without  reliance  on  outside  property 
appraisers  hired  for  a  fee. 

That  fee  and  staff  appraisers  be  required 
to  disclose  "related'  outside  financial  in- 
terests. 

That  appraisers  and  others  Involved  in  in- 
flated appraisals  be  dismissed. 

That  lenders  who  have  indulged  in  "im- 
prudent" practices  be  blacklisted. 

That  "undesirable"  brokers  and  mortgagors 
be  barred  from  doing  business  with  HUD. 


[From  the  St.  Louis  Globe -Democrat. 
June  24-25,  1972) 
National   Housing   Scandal? 
There    are    strong    Indications    that    the 
multimillion-dollar  abuse  of  federal  housing 
mortgage  insurance  programs  uncovered  In 
Detroit  will  prove  part  of  a  nationwide  hous- 
ing scandal  of  monumental  proportions. 

The  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mi'tee,  in  reporting  an  Investigation  of  fed- 
eral housing  policies,  said  in  Washington  the 
government  stood  to  lose  up  to  $200  million 
in  Detroit  alone  because  of  lax  management 
of  Federal  Housing  Administration  programs. 
The  committee  reported  it  found  the  same 
costly  "weaknesses"  in  FHA  programs  have 
been  exploited  in  other  cities  and  may  be 
even  worse  in  some  of  them. 

Conditions  similar  to  the  abuses  unearthed 
in  Detroit  already  have  been  found  In  St. 
Louis — described  in  stories  in  The  Globe- 
Democrat — and  congressional  sources  hinted 
a  new  scandal  may  surface  soon  In  Los 
Angeles. 

There  already  have  been  charges  brought 
against  real  estate  speculators  and  govern- 
ment officials  m  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 
A  large  portion  of  the  House  panel's  probe 
has  concentrated  on  FHA  programs  Intended 
to  help  Inner-clty  low  and  moderate  Income 
families  to  buy  homes. 

The  committee  said  "real  estate  specula- 
tors" used  the  programs  to  make  "huge  prof- 
its" at  the  expense  of  the  home  buyers  and 
the  FHA,  which  Insured  the  mortgages. 

In  typical  cases,  speculators  purchase,  at 
cheap  prices,  run-down  houses  in  low-income 
areas,  give  them  "cosmetic  repairs"  and  then 
sell  the  houses  at  much  higher  prices  with 
FHA-lnsured  mortgages. 

The  buyers,  finding  themselves  with  faulty 
dwellings  and  often  already  deeply  In  debt 
despite  federally  required  credit  checks,  de- 
fault on  payments  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment Is  stuck  with  the  mortgage. 

In  Detroit  alone,  the  FHA  owns  8,000  fore- 
closed houses,  with  at  least  18,000  more 
houses  likely  to  be  acquired. 

These  rapidly  rising  mortgage  defaults 
ultimately  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payers.  The  anticipated  $200  million  lossin 


Detroit  wUl  come  out  of  the  working  pubUc's 
pockets. 

The  congressional  findings  point  up  a 
shocklne  Incompetency  In  the  administration 
of  federal  housing  programs.  Why  has  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, parent  of  FHA,  permitted  Its  off- 
spring to  overvalue  structurally  unsound 
houses  on  such  a  wide  scale?  Occasional  mis- 
takes hi  appraisals  might  be  understandable, 
but  when  they  have  occured  on  a  wholesale 
basis,  it's  Inexcusable. 

To  present  .'uch  abuses  from  happening 
again,  the  House  made  several  recommenda- 
tions, including: 

That  FHA  and  HUD  field  offices  beef  up 
their  staffs  so  they  can  do  their  Jobs  right 
without  havmg  to  rely  on  outside  property 
appraisers  hired  for  a  fee. 

That  appraisers  be  required  to  disclose 
"related"  outside  financial  Interests,  and  that 
anyone  Involved  In  Inflated  appraisals  or  rec- 
onimendlng  unsound  houses  be  dismissed. 

That  lenders  who  have  Indulged  ln"im- 
prudent"  practices  be  blacklisted  and  that 
"undesirable"  brokers  and  mortgagees  be 
bared  from  doing  business  with  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  committee  report  also  urged  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  investigate  and  prosecute 
law  violations  "In  selected  cities  where  de- 
faults and  foreclosure  acquisitions  are  high" 
to  protect  the  Intended  beneficiaries  of  fed- 
eral housmg  programs. 

In  view  of  the  disgraceful  disclosures,  the 
House  panel  is  right  to  call  for  a  crackdown 
nationallv  bv  HUD,  FHA  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment. A  major  housecleanlng  of  this  fed- 
eral mess  Is  obviously  overdue. 


REPRESENTATIVE  PAtTL  ROGERS 
OF  FLORIDA:  HEALTH'S  NEW 
STRONG  MAN  IN  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  "VEYSEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,) 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  92d 
Congress  is  being  called  a  do-nothing 
Congress,  and  that  label  may  be  justified 
in  some  areas.  A  conspicuous  exception, 
however,  is  the  impressive  record  of 
achievement  piled  up  by  the  Public 
Health  aiid  Environment  Subcommittee 
chaired  by  Congressman  Paul  Rogers  of 
Florida. 

The  list  of  major  bills  acted  on  by  this 
committee  so  far  in  this  Congress  in- 
cludes:   The    National    Cancer    Act    of 
1972:    the   Health   Manpower   Act;    the 
Nurse  Manpower  Act:  the  Special  Action 
Office  on  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Act; 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis.  Me- 
tabolism   and    Digestive    Diseases;    the 
noise  control  bill;  the  heart,  lung  and 
blood  vessel  bill;  the  sickle  cell  anemia 
prevention  bill;   the  National  Institute 
on  Aging  bill;  the  Health  Maintenance 
Organization  bill;  the  communicable  dis- 
eases bill;  the  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices bill;  the  safe  drinking  water  bill;  the 
food  labeling  and  Inspection  bill;  a  bill 
to  cataloET  all  the  drugs  on  the  mar- 
ket: and  a  bill  to  strengthen  the  con- 
sumer protection  powers  of  the  Food 
and   Drug   Administration.   In  addition 
there    have    been    extensive    oversight 
hearings  on  implementation  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  drug  law  enforcement,  and  food 
poisoning. 
All  this  from  one  subcommittee. 
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I  am  convinced  that  there  are  two  rea- 
sons a  performance  like  this  is  possible. 
The  first  is  obviously  the  drive  of  the 
chairman  to  get  things  done.  But  just  as 
important  is  the  way  he  treats  the  peo- 
ple he  works  with,  botii  colleagues  and 
staff.  Paul  Rogers  presides  with  the  kind 
of  instinctive  courtesy  and  courtliness 
that  has  aptly  been  called  "The  South's 
Secret  Weapon."  This  remarkable  man- 
ner has  lulled  many  an  unwary  bureau- 
crat into  disclosures  that  later  cost  them 
derirly.  It  also  smoothes  the  differences 
between  legislators  that  seem  to  bog 
down  most  committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  see  a 
recent  prticle  from  the  Medical  World 
News  which  very  well  describes  Chair- 
man RoGEHs  and  the  high  regard  for 
htm  that  exists  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

(Prom  the  Medical  World  News,  Apr.  28, 
1972] 

Health's  New  Strong  Man  in  Congress 

In  dark  blue  suit,  white  shirt,  and  rep  tie. 
he  stands  John  Wayne  tall  behind  the  lectern 
on  the  sta2;e  of  the  Washington  Hilton's 
cavernous  ballroom.  His  large,  round  face  is 
tanned  from  the  Florida  sun.  graying  side- 
burns contrast  with  the  dark  horn-rlmmed 
glasses  and  black  hair.  Hs  begins  to  speak, 
with  a  quote  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  '■  'We  have  left  undone  those  things 
which  we  ought  to  have  done;  and  we  have 
done  those  things  which  we  ought  not  to 
have  done:  and  there  is  no  health  In  us  .  .  .' 
Thore  words  are  dramatically  precise  In  de- 
scribing our  national  performance  In  the 
delivery  of  health  care  in  this  nation."  he 
declares. 

In  a  year  when  attention  is  focused  on  the 
election  of  a  President,  Paul  Grant  Rogers, 
Democratic  congressman  from  Florida's  ninth 
district  and  health's  emerging  strong  man  in 
Congress,  has  drawn  a  sizable  crowd  of  medi- 
cal educators  to  a  Sunday  morning  session 
of  the  prestigious  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  then  meeting  in  the  na- 
tion's capital.  Significantly,  the  educators 
turned  out,  as  do  members  of  other  groups 
of  clinicians,  researchers,  and  laymen  around 
the  country,  to  hear  a  man  who.  they  find, 
is  exercising  more  and  more  influence  on 
national  health  legislation.  Depending  on  a 
listener's  point  of  view,  Representative  Rog- 
ers may  not  say  what  he  wants  to  hear,  but 
the  audiences  gather  nonetheless.  Here  is  a 
s.imple  of  the  Florldian's  message: 

"I  have  found  that  the  Idea  or  a  coher- 
ent system  of  federal  health  programs  Is  a 
myth.  I  have  found  that  the  Idea  of  over-all 
health  policy  leadership  hy  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  a  myth." 

He  leads  his  audience  through  a  quick 
description  of  fragmented  health  programs 
In  the  federal  government.  "What  we  need 
Is  a  plan;  we  need  to  decide  what  we  want 
to  do;  we  have  to  decide  hov  we're  going  to 
do  it  "  The  delivery  is  w.-arm,  with  a  touch 
of  the  Sotithern  evangelist. 

"I  feel  strongly  that  we  need  a  new  Cabi- 
net-level department  of  health.  I  Intend  to 
Introduce  legislation  to  establish  such  a  de- 
partment. But  we  need  to  go  further  than 
this.  We  need  to  sweep  the  spotlight  of  public 
attention  across  the  whole  front  of  federal 
health  activities:  support  of  biomedical  re- 
search, support  for  the  eductlonal  of  scien- 
tists and  health  professionals,  and  delivery 
of  health  services  to  the  aged,  the  needy,  and 
other  federal  beneficiaries."  For  a  fleeting 
Instant  the  observer  sees  the  lectern  trans- 


formed into  a  pulpit,  and  hears  the  soft 
shuffle  of  converts  with  heads  bowed,  moving 
down  a  sawdust  aisle. 

Sweeping  the  spotlight  of  public  opinion 
across  federal  health  programs  and  the  na- 
tion's health  problems  has  become  »  crusade 
for  Representative  Rogers,  who,  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee's  subcommittee  on  public 
health  and  environment,  Is  fast  carving  him- 
self a  reputation  as  "Mr.  Health." 

Even  In  the  Senate,  where  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.)  sits  In  the  driver's  seat  of 
the  health  bandwagon.  Rogers  has  earned 
a  reputation  as  a  major  figure  to  be  reckon- 
ed with,  a  hard-nosed  negotiator  who  even- 
tually gets  his  way. 

The  Administration  has  felt  his  strength 
also,  most  recently  on  the  issue  of  closing 
the  eight  remaining  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals.  Now,  In  the  legislation  promised 
at  the  AAMC  meeting  and  Introduced  last 
month,  Rogers  Is  pressuring  the  Administra- 
tion to  form  a  department  of  health.  The 
Administration  Is  countering  with  a  plan  to 
form  a  department  of  human  resources,  even 
broader  than  HEW,  thus  drawing  the  lines 
for  a  major  battle  next  year,  assuming  that 
the  voters  allow  President  Nixon  to  renew 
his  lease  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 

Indeed,  Paul  Rogers  has  had  a  major  in- 
fluence on  every  piece  of  significant  health 
legislation  to  clear  the  Congre-ss  in  the  past 
seven  years,  and  that  means  more  than  50 
separate  acts  embracing  federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion of  health  professionals,  community 
mental  health  and  mental  retardation  cen- 
ters, regional  medical  programs,  comprehen- 
sive health  planning  and  services,  communi- 
cable disease  control,  air,  water,  and  noise 
pollution,  drug  abuse,  and  the  National 
Cancer  Act — to  name  but  a  few  of  the  major 
ones.  In  each,  Rogers  has  embraced  the  prac- 
tical and  rejected  the  grandiose. 

"There  is  a  lot  of  crusader  In  Paul  Rogers," 
says  HEW's  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  Legislation,  John  S,  Zapp.  "In  my 
Judgment,  he  Is  probably  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable health  man  on  the  Hill — and  his  In- 
tentions are  good  ones." 

Rogers'  constant  focus  on  health  and  en- 
vironment problems — be  it  the  need  to  sep- 
arate the  "H"  from  HEW  or  the  danger  of 
sharp  pull-off  lids  on  kid's  pudding  cans — 
has  drawn  criticism  from  some  who  say  he  Is 
shallow  and  is  simply  trying  to  score  pub- 
licity points.  "I  don't  think  so,"  says  HEW's 
assistant  secretary  for  health.  Dr.  Merlin  K, 
DuVal.  "All  the  pieces  are  part  of  a  larger 
fabric.  He  is  Interested  In  trying  to  repre- 
sent the  Interests  of  the  American  people  In 
health  in  the  way  he  sees  it." 

Though  there  may  be  political  gain  In  the 
title  "Mr.  Health,"  Rogers  Is  sincere  In  his 
concerns  about  health  problems.  "Health  is  a 
field  affecting  every  American,  the  old,  the 
young,  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  educated,  and 
the  uneducated,"  he  tells  MWN.  "When  you 
see  the  problems  as  we  do  through  our  com- 
mittee work,  then  you  want  to  do  more." 

These  days,  however,  it  Is  Impossible  for 
one  legislator  to  exert  total  control  over 
health.  Right  or  wrong,  health  responsibili- 
ties In  the  Congress  are  split  among  six  com- 
mittees— three  In  the  House  and  three  in  the 
Senate.  The  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  of  which  the  Rogers 
subcommittee  Is  a  part.  Is  a  legislative,  or  au- 
thorizing committee.  It  acts  on  bills  to  create 
new  programs  or  to  change  or  extend  old 
ones.  In  the  process.  It  sets  annual  ceilings 
on  the  funds  the  programs  can  spend  Judi- 
ciously In  keeping  with  the  need.  It  Is  one 
of  the  more  conservative  committees  In  the 
House,  so  far  as  authorizing  money  Is  con- 
cerned. "More  money  falls  through  the  floor 


of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  and  Senate  Fi- 
nance   committees    than    you    can    bulldoze 
through    the   Interstate   and   Foreign    Com- 
merce Committee  for  health  programs,"  says 
one  lobbyist. 

The  appropriations  committees  decide  how 
much  money,  within  the  ceilings  set  by  the 
authorizing  committees,  programs  can  have 
to  spend  in  any  given  year.  ( Whether  the 
Administration  In  turn  actually  spends  the 
appropriated  funds  Is  yet  another  matter.) 
Rep.  John  E.  Fogarty  (D-R.I.).  chairman  of 
the  Health  Appropriations  Committee  until 
his  death  In  1967,  was  responsible,  along  with 
his  colleague  in  the  Senate.  Lister  Hill  of 
Alabama,  for  granting  additional  millions  to 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  which  be- 
fore 1965  was  one  of  the  major  sources  of 
funds  for  health. 

In  recent  years,  however,  FVigarty's  suc- 
cessor. Rep.  Daniel  J.  Flood  (D-Pa.),  has 
seemed  to  delight  In  holding  back  funds  for 
health. 

In  the  Senate,  HIU  had  a  unique  position. 
He  authorized  health  programs  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee and  Its  health  subcommittee.  Then, 
putting  on  his  hat  as  chairman  of  the  health 
appropriations  subcommittee,  and  with  help 
of  Fogarty,  he  would  push  the  necessary 
fund-s  through  the  Congress, 

The  third  committee  that  has  a  major 
influence  on  national  health  policy  and 
whose  Influence  will  grow  in  the  future  Is 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
chaired  by  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills,  (D-Ark.).  Be- 
cause it  hnnilrt  nl1  rax  legisl^lon.  including 
the  Social  Security  Aci'.^!*>-«as  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  Medicare  and  Medicaid  and 
Is  preparing  to  shape  a  national  health  in- 
surance plan. 

Thus  there  are  two  week  spots  In  Paul 
Rogers'  reign  over  health.  He  has  no  Influ- 
ence over  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
which  one  Rogers  fan  calls  'a  committee  of 
one,"  nor  has  he  authority  over  the  re- 
search programs  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  sa'i-e  for  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute, because  the  NTH  Research  Institutes 
have  permanent  authorizations  with  no  ceil- 
ings on  how  much  money  can  be  appro- 
priated. 

Although  Rogers  cannot  hope  to  have  the 
kind  of  power  In  health  that  Hill  and  Fogarty 
had  in  an  age  gone  by.  he  Is  trying  and  trying 
hard.  The  National  Cancer  Act  would  give 
him  control  of  a  major  chunk  of  the  NIK 
research  empire,  because  it  sets  spending 
ceilings  and  has  to  be  extended  every  three 
years.  A  bill  now  pending,  which  he  intro- 
duced Jointly  with  Senator  Kennedy,  would 
give  him  essentially  the  same  power  over  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute.  This 
trend,  to  say  the  least,  is  making  NIH  offi- 
cials uneasy. 

Then  If  he  can  consolidate  all  HEW  health 
activities  Into  a  department  of  health,  he 
will  gain  Influence  over  the  policy-making 
machinery  governing  Medicare  and  Medicaid, 
or  whatever  evolves  from  the  Congress  In  the 
form  of  national  health  Insurance.  "If  the 
department  head  had  the  program  and  the 
planning.  It  could  control  the  financing.  As 
It  Ls  now.  the  financing  controls  the  pro- 
gram," says  the  chairman. 

Though  his  goals  in  health  are  ambitious 
and  his  manner  aggressive,  Roger  Is  not  a 
liberal  Democrat  in  the  likeness  of  Senator 
Kennedy.  He  Is  generally  classed  as  a  moder- 
ate conservative.  Tlie  Americans  for  Consti- 
tutional Action,  an  organization  that  rates 
legislators'  voting  records  against  conserva- 
tive guidelines,  gives  him  an  81%  rating.  The 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  scorecard 
shows  he  voted  liberally  11  '"c  of  the  time.  Be- 
cause of  his  basic  conservatism  plus  his 
"great  leadership  ability,  Paul  can  go  on  the 
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floor  and  he  listened  to  by  everybody  and 
carry  the  Southern  Democratic  vote,"  notes 
Dr.  William  R,  Roy  (D-Kan.),  a  physician- 
lawyer  and  a  member  of  Rogers'  subcom- 
mittee. 

"Paul  is  a  pretty  practical  guy,  in  a  field 
where  It  Is  easy  to  be  gung  ho,"  says  the  sub- 
committee's ranking  Republican,  Ancher  Nel- 
sen,  a  Minnesota  farmer-turned-congress- 
man. "All  I  can  say  is  he  ought  to  be  on  our 
Side.  He  ought  to  be  a  Republican."  But  here, 
too,  Rogers  can  be  chameleon-Uke.  He 
doesn't  run  a  partisan  show,  but  tries  to  get 
full  support  for  what  he  wants  to  do  from 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  members 
of  his  subcommittee. 

Doctors  will  find  that  Representative  Rog- 
ers doesn't  stray  too  far  from  the  philosophy 
of  organized  medicine:  "We  should  maintain 
a  private  health  system."  he  says,  "a  plu- 
ralistic approach,  building  on  what  we  have 
already  built."  But  In  the  same  breath  he 
acknowledges  a  responsibility  of  the  federal 
government  to  see  that  the  problems  are 
solved  and  "to  get  the  country  to  shift  from 
curative  medicine  to  preventive  medicine — 
health  maintenance  as  a  way  to  reduce  costs 
and  Improve  the  level  of  health  True,  we  will 
have  to  have  coordination  and  planning,  but 
it  would  be  an  error  to  scrap  the  system." 

Rogers  believes  that  most  physicians  would 
agree  with  him  on  basics.  "Doctors  realize 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  avoid  the  federal 
government  In  health  matters — there  Is  Just 
too  much  to  do." 

WliUe  the  relative  agreement  of  the  na- 
tion's doctors  Is  not  known.  Representative 
Rogers  Is  heartily  supported  by  his  consti- 
tuents, who  gave  him  a  ringing  707p  of  the 
vote  in  the  1970  election.  Comments  Rogers: 
"I  have  plenty  of  opponents,  I  Just  don't  have 
the  opposition."  He  has  apparently  done  well 
for  his  constituents  over  the  years,  with  a  vot- 
ing record  against  rising  federal  spending  (he 
received    the    "watchdog    of    the    treasury" 
award   from   the   National   Associated   Busi- 
nessmen). He  has  maintained  a  hard   line 
against  Cuba,  fought  to  give  local  govern- 
ment control  over  migrant-farm-worker  pro- 
grams,   and   protested    against   the   lack    of 
coastal   defenses   in   Florida.   Beginning   his 
congressional    car3er    as    a    member    cf    the 
powerful    Public   Works   Committee,   Rogers 
got  a  flood  control  district  for  south  central 
Florida  which   since   has   saved   millions   of 
dollars   In   damages.   He   has  been   a   major 
sponsor  of  "sea  grant  colleges,"  his  concept 
of  "land  grant  colleges."  as  part  of  his  push 
for  federal  support  of  occanographic  research. 
He   learned    grass-roots   politicking   early. 
The  son  of  the  late  Congressman  Dwight  L. 
Rogers,  whose  House  seat  Paul  now  holds,  he 
recalls,  "I  used  to  go  around  with  Dad  when 
he  compalgned.  There  is  no  doubt  that  grow- 
ing up  with  a  lawver-congressman  had  an 
Influence  on  me."  Moreover,  the  Junior  Rog- 
ers Is  considered  a  local  son.  Although  he  was 
bom  In  Ocilla.  Ga.   (June  4.  1921),  the  fam- 
ily moved  to  the  Sunshine  State  when  he 
was  four  years  old.  He  attended  the  state's 
University  at  Gainesville,  majoring  in  politi- 
cal science  and  speech.  Following  meritori- 
ous service  in  World  War  II,  Rogers  returned 
to  the  University  of  Florida  to  get  his  law  de- 
gree. He  then  Joined  a  West  Palm  Beach  law 
firm  and  practiced  until  his  father's  unex- 
pected death  and  the  special  election  In  1955. 
Once     in     Washington,     Rogers     became 
known  as  one  of  the  most  eligible  bachelors 
in  town  and  he  was  an  oft-lnvlted  guest  on 
the  capital's  party  circuit.  His  eligible  status 
ended,  however.  In  December  1962,  when  he 
married   Rebecca   Bell    Mozley   of   Alabama, 
They  have  one  daughter,  eight-year-old  Re- 
becca Laing. 

Even  opponents  agree  that  open  friendli- 
ness and  dogged  determination  have  made 


Paul  Rogers  one  of  the  most  effective  con- 
gressmen in  Washington.  Typical  of  his  re- 
gard for  constituents  and  an  increasing 
number  of  correspondents  outside  his  dis- 
trict— he  reads  and  signs  the  replies  to  all 
of  the  100  to  350  letters  that  this  office  re- 
ceives each  day, 

"He's  a  guy  you  can  see,  he'll  listen  to 
you,"  says  Nobie  Swearlngen,  a  long-time 
Washington  health  consultant,  "Rogers 
doesn't  always  buy  what  outside  groups 
want,"  says  Dr.  John  A.  D.  Cooper,  president 
of  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges, somewhat  ruefully.  In  last  year's 
health  manpower  legislation,  the  AAMC  tried 
to  get  Rogers  to  back  off  on  his  provision 
requiring  medical  schools  to  Increase  their 
enrollment  bv  10':^  or  ten  students  before 
thev  can  .qualify  for  capitation  grant  sup- 
port, regardless  of  the  amount  of  support. 

During  the  1970  debate  on  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  the  Senate  bill  set  a  1975  deadlli:»e  for 
auto  makers  to  clean  up  exhaust  emission. 
a  deadline  not  In  the  original  House-passed 
bill.  Wlien  the  bill  came  to  conference, 
vested-interest  groups  turned  on  the  pres- 
sure— the  conservationists  to  keep  the  pro- 
vision, the  auto  manufacturers  to  kill  It. 
Rogers  was  fiexlble.  He  studied  up,  talked 
to  "people  on  both  sides  of  the  issue,  plus 
experts  on  the  technical  side,  who  said  the 
deadline  was  technologically  feasible.  He  de- 
cided to  back  the  Senate  deadline  and  so 
convinced   the  House  conferees. 

But  he  wUl  compromise.  Last  year,  when 
the  Senate  passed  a  National  Cancer  Act — 
against  the  sole  nay  vote  of  Sen.  Gaylord 
Nelson  (D-Wis.> — which  would  have  created 
a  cancer  research  agency  separat-e  from  the 
NIH,  Rogers  dug  his  heels  in  against  it.  He 
announced  extensive  hearings  before  his 
subcommittee.  Rogers  was  determined  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  NIH.  but  at  the 
same  time  boost  cancer  research. 

RecaUs  Ancher  Nelsen:   "When  I  saw  the 
storm  clouds  brewing,  I  started  to  search  for 
ways  to  make  the  House  version  acceptable 
to  both  the  White  House,  which  had  already 
endorsed   the   Senate   bUl,    and    to   Senator 
Kennedy,  the  chief  sponsor  In  the  Senate," 
Nelsen,  who  has  a  reputation  as  a  compro- 
miser, proposed   a   three-man  panel   In  the 
White  House  to  give  over-all  policy  super- 
vision   to    the    National    Cancer    Institute, 
"Paul  agreed  with  that,  put  It  In  and  made 
It    acceptable    to    the    President,    and    as   a 
result  we  came  out  with   a  good  bill.  You 
see,  Patil  Is  not  a  fellow  to  try  to  outdo  the 
other  guy.  He  didn't  take  a  "this  Is  It  or 
else'  attitude  on  the  cancer  act.  Rogers  works 
his    way    In    the    Congress   with    facts,    not 
fancy.""He  Is  a  very  sharp  Interrogator,  and 
he  can  be  very  rough,"  says  HEW's  Dr    Du- 
Val, who  has  sat  in  the  hot  seat  before  the 
Florldian  many  times.  Rogers  goes  after  in- 
formation with  a  vengeance  that  occasionally 
borders  on  arrogance.  He  seldom  If  ever  al- 
lows personalities  to  enter  a  hearing.  He  Is 
after   Information,    and    he    will    press    and 
press,  with  sharp,  targeted  questions,  to  get 
It.   "Paul  wants  to  know  all  he   can."  says 
HEW  legislative  aide   Zapp.    "Yet  he  Is  In- 
dependently   knowledgeable    when    he    goes 
into  a  hearing.  He  does  not  depend  on  some- 
one   feeding    him   questions.    By   doing   his 
homework,  he  builds  a  tremendous  base  of 
support  for  his  position  along  the  way.  He 
seldom  goes  to  a  hearing  without  knowing 
where    every   major   interest   group   sits   on 
an  issue." 

After  the  public  hearings  are  over,  the 
subcommittee  begins  the  tedious  process  of 
incorporating  the  suggestions  of  witnesses 
and  their  own  thinking  Into  a  final  piece  of 
legislation  that  they  can  support  as  a  sub- 
committee, and  that  stands  a  good  chance  of 


winning  House  passage,  Rogers  runs  these 
executive  sessions  quietly  and  informally.  At 
first,  he  identifies  the  major  policy  issues  that 
have  to  be  settled.  Once  these  are  taken 
care  of,  technicians  then  work  the  decision 
Into  legislative  language.  Second  time 
around,  the  chairman  goes  through  the  bill 
line  bv  line,  giving  ample  opportunity  for 
comment.  "Whatd'y'all  think?"  he  asks,  look- 
ing up  and  down  the  table.  If  there  are  ob- 
jections from  subcommittee  members,  he 
stops  and  irons  them  out. 

Most  health  bills  coming  from  Rogers'  sub- 
committee get  rubber-stamped  by  the  full 
committee  and  sent  on  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee which  decides  when  and  how  to  send 
the  bill  before  the  House.  Because  Rogers  is 
astute  at  reading  the  mood  of  the  House,  he 
seldom  has  trouble  getting  one  of  his  pro- 
posals through  the  Rules  Committee. 

"Paul  has  develop>ed  an  effective  subcom- 
mittee which  has  great  respect  for  Its  chair- 
man," says  Representative  Roy.  "His  members 
.ire  informed  and  well-grounded  In  the  facts. 
Because  he  spends  much  tlm.e  and  energy 
on  health  matters  and  does  his  homework, 
the  rest  do  It,  too.  I  think  it  Is  one  of  the  best 
subcommittees  In  the  House," 

When  differences  In  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions of  a  bill  must  be  compromised  in  Joint 
conference.  Rogers  is  a  "bear,"  says  one  aide. 
In  both  the  Cancer  Act  and  the  Health  Man- 
power .^ct,  the  House  conferees,  led  by  full 
committee  chairman  Harley  O,  Staggers  (D- 
W.Va.)    with    Rogers    doing   the   infighting, 
emerged  with  80 '"r  of  the  House  version  In- 
tact. "Rogers  will  sit  In  there  all  day  until 
he  gets  what  he  thinks  is  the  will  of  the 
House,"  says  Steve  Lawton,  his  health  aide. 
But  the   business  of  competing   with  the 
more  flamboyant  Senate  has  Its  frustrations 
for  Rogers.  Often,  House  members  do  all  the 
work  and  the  Senat«  gets  the  credit.  Rogers' 
department  of  health  blU  Is  an  example.  This 
has  been  his  goal  since  1966  when  a  special 
subcommittee   on   HEW,   which   he   chaired, 
recommended    a    separate    department.    His 
staff  took  a  draft  of  the  department  of  health 
bill  to  Senator  Kennedy  and  others,  asking 
them  to  cosponsor  it.  Rogers  ar.d  Kennedy 
announced  the  legislation  at  a  Joint   press 
conference.  Then  Sen.  Abraham  Ribicoff  (D- 
Conn,),  a  former  HEW  Secretary,  Introduced 
his  own  bill.  Next  day,  the  newspapers  were 
calling  It  a  Kennedy-Rlblcoff  measure  which 
was   being    co-sponsored   by   Rogers   In   the 
House.  "Don't  forget."  warns  one  health  lob- 
byist, "Rogers  Is  a  politician  and  he  has  to 
compete  with  Kennedy  who  Is  one  of  the  best 
of  all  time.  Paul's  not  running  for  the  Senate 
but  he  doesn't  want  to  be  upstaged,  either. 
It's  hard   on   a   guy   like   Rogers   to  do  his 
homework,  go  do  a  good  Job.  and  then,  when 
Kennedv  walks  into  the  room  and  takes  his 
seat,  all" the  TV  cameras  click  on." 

To  a  politician,  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds  is  to  be  able  to  push  an  issue  he  sin- 
cerely believes  In.  while  at  the  same  time 
score  points  against  the  opposition  and  pick 
up  a  few  chits  from  his  friends. 

As  soon  as  Rogers  heard  that  HEW  was 
going  to  close  up  Its  eight  remaining  PHS 
hospitals,  he  knew  instantly  that  he  had  an 
Issue.  In  these  days  of  health  care  crises, 
closing  eight  hospitals  Is  difficult  to  Justify 
to  the  public  even  If  the  faculties  are  In  need 
of  repair  and  are  about  50^  utilized,  in  this 
case  by  merchant  marine  seamen.  The  Ad- 
ministration sought  to  close  them  outright. 
Rogers  headed  that  one  off  with  a  resolution 
stating  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  hos- 
pitals not  be  closed,  that  HEW  study  the  pos- 
slbllltv  of  turning  the  faculties  over  to  local 
community  control,  but  that  It  do  nothing 
without  approval  of  Congress, 

Although  he  hasn't  a  PHS  hospital  In  his 
district,  or  anywhere  In  Florida  for  that  mat- 
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ter,  Rogers  fought  the  Administration  hard. 
He  saw  In  the  hospitals  a  source  of  care  for 
the  poor  and  a  center  in  which  commissioned 
PHS  officers  could  demonstrat-e  new  forms 
of  care.  In  addition,  he  said  that  the  hospi- 
tals were  necessary  for  the  recruitment  and 
training  of  physicians  to  serve  In  the  new- 
Emergency  Health  Service  Corps,  a  program 
created  by  Congress  last  year,  over  the  ob- 
jections of  the  President,  to  bring  medical 
care  to  underserved  rural  and  Inner-clty 
areas.  After  some  Initial  misgivings,  Rogers 
enthusiastically  sponsored  the  bill  in  the 
House. 

The  view  of  the  Administration,  as  ex- 
pressed by  HEWs  Dr.  DuVal.  Is  that  since 
the  hospitals  are  not  running  at  full  occu- 
pancy and  the  number  of  beneficiaries  Is 
declining,  they  are  not  a  proper  use  of  fed- 
eral funds.  "I  further  disagree  with  the  phi- 
losophy that  the  government  should  be  di- 
rectly Involved  In  providing  services  to  peo- 
ple who  are  poor.'"  Dr.  DuVal  further  points 
out  that  the  military  draft  Is  going  to  end 
In  1973  and  with  It  goes  the  only  significant 
recruiting  tool  the  PHS  Commls.slo;.ed  Corps 
has.  Without  the  draft,  there  will  be  no 
doctors  to  staff  the  hospitals  anyway,  he  says. 
Dr.  Vernon  E,  Wilson,  chief  of  the  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration, 
agrees.  'Conceptually,  Mr.  Rogers  has  greater 
faith  In  the  capacity  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  render  care  than  perhaps  I  do.  My 
position  on  the  PHS  hospital  Issue  Is  that 
the  hospitals  could  do  a  better  Job  benefiting 
the  community  If  there  were  greater  com- 
munity  Involvement   and   control." 

Apart  from  his  belief  In  the  real  need  for 
both  hospitals  and  the  Commissioned  Corps 
to  run  them,  there  may  be  another,  more 
political  reason  for  Rogers"  dogged  defense 
of  the  eight  hospitals.  The  primary  bene- 
fxlarles  of  the  PHS  hospitals  are  merchant 
mariners.  Rogers  Is  a  member  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
which  held  the  first  public  hearings  on 
HEWs  efforts  to  close  the  hospitals.  It  is 
this  committee,  and  its  subcommittee  on 
oceanography,  that  pushed  Rogers'  sea  grant 
college  act  through  the  House,  and  which  in 
1970  handled  an  e.xtension  of  the  program. 
Two  Florida  universities  have  already  been 
named  to  receive  grants  from  the  program. 
Paul  Rogers  is,  after  all,  a  politician. 

However,  there  are  inconsistencies  In 
Rogers'  stewardship  of  health.  On  the  one 
hand,  his  push  for  a  department  of  health 
seeks  to  streamline  and  coordinate  federal 
health  programs.  On  the  other  hand,  his  com- 
mittee continues  to  pump  out  categorical 
programs  that  add  to  the  administrative  lay- 
ering at  HEW.  For  example,  three  years  ago, 
even  before  he  was  named  chairman,  the 
health  subcommittee  under  his  leadership 
broke  eye  research  out  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness 
and  created  the  separate  National  Eye  Insti- 
tute. This  year  the  group  nearly  created  a 
national  Institute  on  gastrointestinal  dis- 
eases, but  agreed  Just  to  add  the  responsi- 
bility for  metabolic  diseases  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases. 
Moreover,  the  Rogers  panel  is  likely  to  cre- 
ate a  national  institute  on  aging.  It  will  vote 
to  continue  the  Communicable  Diseases  Act 
and  fight  for  funds  to  operate  It.  This  act, 
passed  last  year,  is  a  reincarnation  of  the 
old  Vaccination  Assistance  Act  which  HEW 
allowed  to  expire  in  favor  of  bloc  grant  sup- 
port for  immunization  programs  under  the 
Comprehensive  Health  Planning  and  Services 
Program. 

■'Tactically,  we  have  to  run  to  the  Hill  to 
testify  on  bills  that  are  not  needed,"  says 
Dr.  DuVal,  "bills  which  serve  primarily  as  a 
vehicle  to  establish  a  track  record.  Take  the 
bill  to  create  a  separate  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute,  for  example.  There  Is  nothing  In 


that  bill  which  we  can't  do  right  now.  I 
say  if  you  don't  need  these  laws,  why  write 
them?" 

Rogers  is  asking  very  many  of  the  same 
questions.  "In  the  past  and  even  now."  he 
told  the  New  England  Hospital  Assembly  last 
month,  "we  have  dealt  with  our  problems 
on  a  half-remedy  basis.  We  had  what  could 
be  called  'disease  of  the  year'  type  of  operat- 
ing procedure.  It  was  cancer  and  health  man- 
power last  month.  This  year  we  hope  that 
heart,  lung,  and  sickle  cell  disease  will  be 
given  added  emphasis.  We  have  continually 
dealt  with  one  area  or  another.  But  we  have 
not  properly  looked  at  tlie  total  health  pic- 
ture, no  one  has  put  the  pieces  together.  And 
so  our  nation's  health  resembles  a  patch- 
work quilt  with  no  pattern,  without  end." 

His  solution,  of  course,  is  a  department  of 
health  that  can  oversee  all  the  pieces  and 
that  will  put  a  man  looking  after  health  in 
the  President's  cabinet.  "If  you  have  a  man 
at  the  President's  table  speaking  only  for 
health,  with  health  as  his  only  cross  to  bear, 
then  he'll  get  through,"  Rogers  believes. 

As  it  is  now,  there  will  be  no  action  on 
Rogers'  department  of  health  bill  this  year. 
Next  year,  the  measure  will  have  to  be  re- 
introduced, and  then  go  before  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee,  which 
takes  a  conservative  view  of  major  reorgani- 
zations. Nevertheless,  there  will  probably  be 
hearings  on  both  Rogers'  proposal  and  the 
proposal  of  the  Administration  to  create  a 
department  of  human  resources.  If  the  com- 
mittee were  to  approve  a  compromise  meas- 
ure of  some  sort  that  would  create  an  under- 
secretary of  health  with  control  over  the 
same  functions  as  Rogers  proposes  for  his 
department  of  health,  that  is,  the  policy  mat- 
ters of  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  Rogers  would 
probably  accept  it. 

But  like  most  crusaders.  Paul  Rogers — Mr. 
Health — would  not  be  satisfied.  There's  al- 
ways more  to  be  done. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  NA'HONAL 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 

air.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill, 
H.R.  14896,  passed  by  the  House  on 
Thursday.  June  29.  amends  the  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts  to  as- 
sure adequate  funding  for  the  summer 
food  service  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes  related  to  expanding  and 
strengthening  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams. 

Tills  is  an  urgent  measure,  since  a 
number  of  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
92-153  expire  on  June  30;  I  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  telegrams  from  in- 
terested groups  of  educators,  school  food 
service  directors,  and  private  service 
groups,  which  stress  the  need  for  imme- 
diate enactment  of  H.R.  14896,  to  give 
continuity  to  the  feeding  programs.  I  am 
inserting  several  of  these  wires  as  fol- 
lows : 

ASFSA  Legislative  Committee, 

Department  of  Education, 

Atlanta,  Ga..  June  29, 1972. 
Congressman  Cahl  Perkins, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Wasiiington,  D.C.: 

Urge  passage  of  14896  to  atrengthen  school 
lunch  program. 

Josephine  Martin, 

Chairman. 


\V.\SHINCTON',    DC. 

Jicne  29,  1972. 
Hon.  Cael  D  Perkins. 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

The  National  Education  Association  com- 
mends you,  Mr.  Quie,  and  the  committee  for 
your  work  on  H.R.  14896.  We  are  supporting 
the  bill  as  reported  out  of  committee  and 
urging  favorable  action  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House. 

Stanley  J.  McFarland, 
Director,  Government  Relations. 


Washington,  DC. 

June  29,  1972. 
Hon.  Carl  Perkins, 

Chairman,  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC: 
The   American   association   of  School   Ad- 
ministrators believes  that  immediate  favor- 
able consideration  of  H.R.  14895  as  reported 
by  your  committee   is  vital.  The  needs  are 
great  and  Immediate.  Your  efforts  to  secure 
such    consideration    will    be    significant   and 
appreciated. 

J.^MES    R.    KiRKPATRICK, 

Association  Secretary,  AASA. 

American  Food  Service   Association, 

Washington,  DC,  June  29, 1972. 
Hon.  Carl  Perkins, 

House  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  Ray- 
bum  House  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.: 
American  School  Food  Service  Association 
endorses  and   warmly  supports  your  efforts 
to  secure  passage  of  H  R.  14896.  Although  we 
are  troubled  by  and  oppased  to  the  vending 
machine  provision  we  laud  all  other  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  and  support  its  passage. 
Dr.  Jon.v  Ferryman. 

Washington.  DC. 

June  29,  1972. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, Washington,  D.C.: 
Experience  with  our  survey  "Their  Dally 
Bread"  confirmed  our  commitment  to  the 
right  of  every  child  for  adequate  nutri- 
tion H.R.  14896  will  write  into  law  the  na- 
tional standards  and  Federal  funds  necessary 
to  allow  States  to  reach  every  needy  child. 
H.J.  Res.  157  which  contains  these  provisions 
expires  June  30,  therefore  Immediate  con- 
gressional action  is  required  to  enact  this 
legislation. 

Mrs.  Earl  Marvin, 
Kational  President  National  Council 

of  Jeicish  Women. 

ArousTA,  Maine, 

June  29,  1972. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
Washington,  DC: 

Appreciate  your  strong  Interest  in  the 
school  food  service  program.  I  trust  that 
you  will  support  HR.  14896  Imperative  that 
bill  be  passed  prior  to  July  1.  Insure  con- 
tinuance  of  program  on   fiscal   72   level. 

Carroll  R.  McGray, 
Commissioner  Maine  State  Department 

of  Education. 

Pueblo.  Colo., 

J7ine  29, 1972. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins. 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Wash- 
ington, DC: 
Urgently  request  passage  of  House  bill  H.R. 
14896. 

Mrs.  Betty  Harney, 
Director  of  Food  Services, 

Pueblo  School  District. 


June  30,  1972 
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Colorado  School  Food 

Service  Association, 
Denver,  Colo.,  June  29, 1972. 
Hon.  Carl  Perkins, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

We  urge  passage  of  H.R.  U896.  In  Denver 
six  of  ten  programs  not  operating  because  of 
lack  of  funding  in  time  to  begin. 

Sally  Carnahan. 
Legislative  Chairman. 

Illinois  School  Food 

Service  Association, 
Chicago,  III.,  June  29,  1972. 
Hon.  Carl  Perkins. 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

We  urge  you  to  support  the  passage  or  H.R. 

14896  bill. 

Edward  F.  Gaidzik, 
Legislative  Chairman. 

Division  of  Food  SERV^CES, 
Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  June  29, 1972. 
Congressman  Carl  Perkins, 
Washington,  DC. 

Urge  passage  of  H.R.  14896  for  benefit  of 
school  children  around  the  Nation. 

Davo  R.  Page, 

Director. 

Amherst,  Mass., 

June  29,  1972. 
Representative  Carl  Perkins, 

Rayburn  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Massachusetts  School  Food  Service  Asso- 
ciation pleads  support  of  House  14896. 

(Unsigned). 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex., 

June  29,  1972. 

Congressman  Carl  Perkins. 
Chairman,  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, Washington.  D.C: 
To  strengthen  the  schools  food  service  pro- 
gram and  to  remove  uncertainty  we  urge  your 
support  of  H.R.  14896. 

Gertrude  Applebaum. 
Director   Food    Service,    Corpus   Christi, 
Tex. 

New  Brunswick,  N.J., 

June  29,  1972. 
Hon.  Carl  Perkins, 

Member  of  Congress,   Chairman  Committee 
on   Education   and   Labor,   Washington, 

DC: 
Fifty  State  school  food  service  directors  as- 
sembled m  conference  at  Rutgers  University, 
June  28,  unanlmouslv  and  enthusiastically 
endorse  the  provision  of  H.R.  14896.  We  urge 
passage  of  this  bUl  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Lawrence  Bartlett, 
Chairman  State  Directors  Section  Amer- 
ican State  Food  Service  Assn. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo., 

June  29.  1972. 
Hon.  Carl  Perkins, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  passage  of  H.R.  14896  to  strengthen 
program  and  to  remove  uncertainties. 

Louise  Neuberger. 


Brush,  Colo., 

June  29, 1972. 

Hon.  C.iRi.  Perkins, 

Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D  C: 

We  urge  passage  of  HR.  14895  to  strengthen 
the  program   and   remove   uncertainties. 

Northeast  Area  Color.mjo  Food  Service. 


Wheatridge,  Colo., 

June  29,  1972. 
Hon.  Carl  Perkins. 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  urge  passage  of  H.R.  14896  to  strengthen 
lunch  program. 

Alice  Brachle. 

Sacramento.  Calif.. 

June  29,  1972. 
Hon.  Carl  Perkins, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  in  this  district  strongly  luge  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  14896  to  strengthen  the  school 
food  service  program  and  remove  uncertain- 
ties. 

Lois  M.  Beckman, 
Director  of  School  Food  Service,  Sacra- 
mento City  Unified  School  District. 

Yarmouth,  Maine, 

June  29,  1972. 
Carl  Perkins, 

Chairman  of  House  Committee  on  Education 
and   Labor,   U.S.   Representative,   Wash- 
ington, D.C: 
Appreciate    your    strong    interest    In    the 
school  food  service  program.  Trust  you  will 
support     PLHR14896.     Imperative     bill     be 
passed  prior  to  July  1. 

FRANK  H.  Harrison, 
President,  Maine  School  Superintendent 
Association. 

Warren,  Mich. 

June  29,  1972. 
Congressman  Carl  Perkins. 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 
Urge  your  support  of  HR14896. 

Howard  W.  Briggs. 
Detroit  Public  Schools. 


RECESS 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  order 
of  the  House,  the  House  stands  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.  Tlie  bells 
will  be  rung  30  minutes  prior  to  re- 
convening. 

Accordingly  (^at  4  o'clock  and  17  min- 
utes p.m.).  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  6 
o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  Joint  Resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R,  4494,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Latife  Hassan  Mahmoud. 

H.J.  Res.  1234.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973.  and  for  other  purposes,  and 

H,J,  Res.  1238.  Joint  resolution  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  disaster 
relief. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 


which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  12350.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  programs  authorized  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (5979) 
entitled  "An  act  to  extend  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1965,  as  amended  by  the 
Acts  of  July  24,  1968,  and  October  13, 
1970,  relating  to  high-speed  ground 
transportation,  by  removing  the  termina- 
tion date  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
14734)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  State 
and  for  the  United  Slates  Information 
Agency." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HR.  14734)  entitled  "An  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1973,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  amendments  numbered 
1.  7.  13.  18.  21.  26,  41.  43,  48,  54,  56  and 
57  to  the  foregoing  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  <H.R.  15390)  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  a  four-month  extension  of 
the  present  temporary  level  in  the  public 
debt  limitation."  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Talmadge, 
Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Curtis  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15585)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  United  States  Postal  Service,  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  num- 
bered 7  to  the  foregoing  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested : 
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S.  3772.  An  act  to  further  amend  the  Fed- 
eral ClvU  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
to  ext«nd  the  expiration  date  of  certain  au- 
thorities thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  15390, 
EXTENSION  OF  PRESENT  TEM- 
PORARY LEVEL  IN  PUBLIC  DEBT 
LIMITATION      H      REPT.    NO.     92- 

I'-MS 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  submitted  the 
following  conference  report  on  the  bill 
I  H  R.  15390  >  to  provide  for  a  4-month 
extension  of  the  present  temporary  level 
in  the  public  debt  limitation: 
Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  92-1215) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15390)  to  provide  for  a  four-mouth  exten- 
sion of  the  present  temporary  level  In  the 
public  debt  limitation,  having  "met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  been  unable  to 
agree. 

Wilbur  D.  Mills, 
Al  Ullman. 
Jamxs  a.  Bttrkz, 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 
Russell  B    Long, 
Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Herman  Talmadce, 
Wallace    F.    Bennett, 
Carl  T    Curtis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  a/  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15390)  to  provide  for  a  four-month  extension 
of  the  present  temporary  level  in  the  public 
debt  limitation,  report  that  the  conferees 
have  been  unable  to  agree. 

Amendment  No.  1 :  The  Senate  amendment 
amends  section  165(h)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  disaster 
looses)  to  provide  that  any  lorss  attributable 
to  a  disaster  which  occurs  during  the  first 
6  calendar  months  of  the  taxable  year  In  an 
area  subsequently  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  warrant  assistance  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1970  may.  at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer, 
be  deducted  for  the  taxable  year  Immediately 
preceding  the  taxable  year  In  which  the  dis- 
aster occurred.  Existing  law  has  a  similar 
provision  (existing  section  165(h)  of  the 
Code),  except  that  the  taxpayer  may  elect 
under  this  existing  provision  only  if  the 
disaster  occurs  on  or  before  the  due  date  for 
the  return  (April  15  In  the  case  of  a  calendar 
year  Individual  taxpayer).  Under  the  Senate 
amendment,  this  change  In  the  law  applies 
to  disasters  which  occur  after  December  31, 
1971.  Thus,  for  example,  a  calendar  year 
taxpayer  who  has  suffered  a  loss  on  or  before 
June  30.  H»72.  which  qualifies  under  .=ectlon 
165(h)  of  the  Code  may  elect  to  deduct  that 
loss  against  the  Income  which  he  had  for 
his  taxable  year  ending  December  31,  1971. 
The  amendment  Is  reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  2;  Increase  in  Social  Se- 
curltv  Benefits:  The  Senate  amendment 
added  to  the  House  bin  a  new  title  IT  pro- 
viding a  20  percent  Increase  in  social  security 
benefits  and  making  related  changes  in  the 
OASDI  program.  In  addition  to  the  benefit 
Increase  (which  applies  also  to  benefits  for 
certain  individuals  age  72  and  over),  the 
amendment — 


(1)  provided  for  automatic  Increases  In 
social  security  benefits  (which  could  first  be- 
come effective  In  January  1975)  to  reflect 
rises  in  the  cost  of  living; 

(2)  provided  for  automatic  Increases  in 
the  contribution  and  benefit  base  (I.e.,  the 
amount  of  earnings  which  can  be  taken  into 
account  for  tax  and  benefit  purposes)  when- 
ever an  automatic  cost-of-living  increase  in 
benefit  occurs,  and  In  the  meanwhile  in- 
creases the  present  contribution  and  benefit 
base  from  $9,000  to  $10,800  for  1973  and 
.$12,000  for  1974; 

(3)  made  appropriate  adjustments  in  the 
rates  of  the  social  security  taxes  (both 
OASDI  and  HI)  to  assure  adequate  financing 
for  the  benefit  increase;  and 

(4)  made  appropriate  adjustments  In  the 
rate  of  allocation  to  the  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund.  The  amendment  is  reported  in 
disagreement. 

The  Senate  amended  the  title  of  the  bill  to 
reflect  the  additional  material  added  by 
amendments  numbered  1  and  2.  The  amend- 
ment is  reported  in  disagreement. 

Wilbur  D.  Mills, 
Al  Ullman, 
James  A.  Burke. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Russell  B.  Long, 
Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Wall.ace  p.  Bennett, 
Herman  Talmadce, 
Carl  T.  Curtis, 
Managers  on  tiir  part  of  the  Senate. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 


[Roll  No.  2581 

Abbltt 

Erlcnboin 

Martin 

Abernethy 

Evans.  Colo 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Adams 

Evins.  Tenii. 

Metcalfe 

Anderson, 

Flndlev 

Michel 

Tenn. 

Flynt 

Miller.  Calif. 

Andrew-s, 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Mosber 

N.  Dak. 

Ford, 

Moss 

Ashbrook 

WilUam  D. 

O'Hara 

Baring 

Frelln!?huysen 

Pelly 

Bell 

Fuqua 

Pike 

Belts 

Gallaglier 

Poage 

Bevill 

Gray 

PofT 

Bingham 

Griffiths 

Prvor,  Ark. 

Bogps 

G rover 

Rarlck 

BollinL- 

Gude 

RIeiile 

Brovhill,  N.C. 

Haley 

Roberts 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Haniia 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Caffery 

Harsha 

Rousselot 

Carev,  N.Y. 

Hastings 

Ruppe 

Celler 

Hawkins 

Ruth 

Chlsholm 

Havs 

Scheuer 

Clark 

Hubert 

Schmltz 

Clausen, 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Schwengel 

Don  H. 

Hosmer 

Shoup 

Clawson.  Del 

Karth 

Shrtver 

Clay 

Kee 

Sikes 

Colmer 

Keith 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Conyers 

Kluczynskl 

Stephens 

Culver 

Landnim 

Teague,  Tex. 

Curlln 

Lennon 

Udall 

Davis,  S.C. 

Link 

Vender  Jagt 

Dent 

Lloyd 

Waldie 

Dowdy 

Lujan 

White 

Dulskl 

McClure 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dwjer 

McDade 

Wright 

Eckhardt 

McDonald, 

Wydler 

Edmondscn 

Mich. 

Wylle 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  323 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  fiu-ther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  15390, 
EXTENSION  OF  PRESENT  TEM- 
PORARY LEVEL  IN  PUBLIC  DEBT 
LIMITATION 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  caU  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  <H.R.  153901  to  provide  for  a  4- 
month  extension  of  the  present  tem- 
porary level  in  the  public  debt  ceiling. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  conference  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  conference  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  prior  pro- 
ceedings of  today.; 

amendments  in  disagreement 

The  SPE.\KER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  1,  after  line  5.  Insert: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  165(h)  (1)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  dis- 
aster losses)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  attributable  to  a  disaster  which  oc- 
curs during  the  period  after  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year  and  on  or  before  the  last  day 
of  the  6th  caieiidar  month  beginning  after 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year,  and". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  disasters  occurring  after 
December  31,  1971,  in  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date. 

parliamentary   inquiries 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  make  tlii.s  parliamentary  inquiry  so 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  can  be 
apprised  of  the  parliamentary  situation 
which  we  are  in. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  conference  report  is  filed,  it 
either  lays  over  under   the   rule   for  3 

days 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  will  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  to  please 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  first  parliamentary  inquiry 
involves  a  question,  and  the  question  is: 
Why  does  this  conference  report  differ, 
and  why  does  this  not  follow  the  normal 
rules  of  the  House  with  regard  to  laying 
over  with  resiject  to  the  required  legis- 
lative days? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that 
the  conference  report  was  reported  back 
in  complete  disagreement  from  the  con- 
ference committee. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  point  out  that  I  was  a 
member  of  this  conference.  We  reached 
agreement  in  the  conference.  The  con- 
ferees agreed,  on  two  votes,  supported  by 
a  majority — and  I  was  not  a  party  to 
that  majority  vote — but  the  vote  was  to 
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recede  and  concur  with  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  the  Senate,  of  course, 
accepted  that  action  by  the  House,  and 
we  therefore  broke  up  in  agreement. 

We  had  receded,  the  Senate  had  ac- 
cepted our  receding. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  second  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  is  why  have  we  come 
back    in    disagreement    when    we    did 

3,2166  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that 
the  Chair  has  knowledge  only  of  what  Is 
shown  in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  If  I  may  be 
heard  on  the  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  purpose  of  responding 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  actu- 
ally, the  rules  of  the  House  preclude  the 
conference  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
House  from  formal  agreement  of  amend- 
ments that  are  not  germane  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  a  House-passed  bill.  Now, 
these  two  amendments,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  knows,  comply  with 
the  rules  of  the  House  In  that  respect: 
they  are  not  germane  to  the  bill.  The  con- 
fei-ence  committee  could  do  nothing  more 
in  conference  than  informal  action.  The 
formal  action  is  what  we  have  taken 
here. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  wonder, 
I  would  ask  the  gentleman,  if  we  could 
still  have  a  little  time  to  just  clear  this 
up— I  wonder  why  we  went  to  conference 
if  there  was  nothing  we  could  discuss  In 
conference,  because  we  had  no  authority 
to  agree  to  any  of  the  amendments  be- 
cause they  were  all  outside  of  our  juris- 
diction, being  nongermane. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  There  is  noth- 
ing strange  about  this  procedure.  This 
procedure  is  followed  every  year  by  each 
of  the  subcommittees  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  when  they  cannot 
agree  to  something  as  part  of  a  confer- 
ence committee,  because  there  is  no  au- 
thorization for  it  in  law,  and  if  we  get 
into  that,  we  bring  that  agreement  back 
in  disagreement,  and  then  the  manager 
of  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House  makes 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur,  or  recede 
and  concur  with  an  amendment,  or  to 
insist  upon  the  House  position.  We  do 
that  all  the  time. 

Mr.  BYRN'ES  of  Wisconsin.  May  I  say 
to  the  chairman  that  in  those  situations, 
I  have  always  found  that  a  report  has 
been  filed,  and  we  come  back  in  disagree- 
ment. Here  we  know  that  there  has  been 
an  agieem:^nt  made. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkaasas.  There  can- 
not be  an  agreement  under  the  rules  of 
the  House  other  than  informal  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, maybe  I  have,  in  asking  the  gentle- 
man thes?  questions,  confused  the  House 
more  than  they  were  before,  but  I  did 
feel  that  there  were  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers, Mr.  Speaker,  who  had  been  unable 
to  understand  the  procedure.  Frankly, 
I  do  not  believe  that  very  much  light  has 
been  shed  on  it. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamenUry  inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  is  this:  At  what  point 
could  a  point  of  order  against  further 
consideration  of  the  conference  report, 
either  in  alleged  disagreement  or  other- 
wise, be  lodged? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  that 
can  be  done  at  this  point. 
point  of  order 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  consideration  of 
the  conference  report,  albeit  we  under- 
stand It  is  in  full  "disagreement,"  but 
we  also  know  the  fine  print  of  the  rules 
of  the  House  whereby  this  procedure 
could  be  deemed  possible  and  drawn 
out  by  a  circuitous  route  in  a  tenuous 
mind,  and  immediately  thereafter  move 
to  recede  on  each  issue. 

My  point  of  order  is  that  this  is  in 
fact  consideration  of  such  a  report.  It 
is  a  travesty  upon  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  each  individually  elected  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  It  is  the  use  of  a  de- 
vice which  has  been  decried,  and  is  in 
the  process  of  con.sideration  of  change 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Continued 
Congressional  Operations,  and  I  believe 
it  should  not  be  considered  under  these 
circumstances. 
The   SPEAKER.   The   precedents   are 

clear. 

Where  conferees  report  in  disagree- 
ment all  of  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate no  action  is  taken  on  the  report. 
It  is  filed,  ordered  printed  and  called  up 
and  read  before  further  action  is  taken 
on  the  amendments  in  disagreement. 

Where  the  conferees  report  they  have 
been  unable  to  agree  on  all  amendments 
submitted  to  them  the  report  is  not  act- 
ed on  and  the  Speaker  directs  the  Clerk 
to  report  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 

That  is  what  the  Chair  is  getting  ready 

to  do. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The   SPEAKER.   Tlie   gentleman   will 

ctotp  i^ 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a.s  I  un- 
derstand the  parliamentary  situation 
that  will  prevail,  there  are  two  amend- 
ments which  will  be  offered  and  then  a 
motion  will  be  offered,  presumably  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  to  recede 
and  concur. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  mo- 
tion divisible'' 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry — if  the  motion  to^ 
recede  is  carried,  then  a  motion  to  concur 
is  then  in  order :  is  that  correct? 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  That  is  part  of  the 
pending  motion  to  recede  and  concur. 

Mr.  RHODES.  But  further,  a  motion  of 


a  higher   order  would  be  a  motion   to 
concur  in  the  amendment? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  is  correct— after 
the  House  has  receded. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  par- 
liamentarj-  inquiry  is  this. 

There  is  only  one  copy  of  the  so-called 
amendment  which  is  available  in  the 
Chamber.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a 
copy  of  it  in  order  to  draft  an  amend- 
ment which  I  would  otherwise  draft  to 
change  the  social  security  portions  of  the 
raise  to  a  different  figure. 

Do  not  the  rules  o.  the  House  pro- 
vide that  each  Member  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  copy  of  the  amendment  to 
be  offered  like  this  so  that  amendments 
could  be  perfected  and  submitted  at  the 
appropriate  time? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  knows  of  no 
such  rule. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HAIA..  Is  it  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
if  any  one  of  the  motions  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  was  voted  down  by  the  House, 
then  the  entire  conference  report  would 
go  down  with  that  divided  portion? 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  If  the  motion  were 
voted  down  then  there  would  have  to 
be  a  further  motion  to  dispose  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  I  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
this  amendment  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  explain  it. 

The  first  amendment  made  to  the  bill 
relates  to  the  immediate  deduction  as 
casualty  loss  of  the  flood  losses  which 
recently  occurred. 

Under  present  law,  if  a  casualty  loss 
results  from  a  presidentially  proclaimed 
disaster  before  the  income  tax  return  fil- 
ing date — which  for  substantially  all  in- 
dividuals means  between  January  1  and 
April  15— then  the  taxpayer  may  elect 
to  treat  the  loss  as  though  it  had  oc- 
curred in  the  last  taxable  year.  This 
means  that  he  can  file  his  return,  or  an 
amended  return,  and  deduct  the  loss 
from  last  year's  income.  The  taxpayer 
thereby  receives  whatever  tax  benefit  he 
would  be  otherwise  entitled  to— reduction 
of  income  taxes  to  be  paid  or  refund  of 
income  taxes  already  paid— promptly, 
instead  of  having  to  wait  until  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  claim  the  deduction.  How- 
ever, under  present  law.  if,  for  example, 
an  individual  suffered  damages  from 
fioods  m  June  of  1972,  then  he  must  wait 
until  early  1973,  when  he  files  his  in- 
come tax  return  for  1972,  before  he  can 
•  deduct  his  losses  from  these  floods. 

Tills  amendment  extends  to  these 
presidentially  proclaimed  disasters  in  the 
first  6  months  of  the  taxable  year  the 
same  treatment  that  present  law  pro- 
vides for  such  disasters  occurring,  in  the 
case  of  individuals  in  the  first  3'2  months 
of  the  taxable  year  and  in  the  case  of 
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corporations  in  the  first  2'j  months  of 
the  year.  Tliis  will  enable  those  who  suf- 
fered from  the  recent  floods  to  file  claims 
for  refund  based  upon  a  recalculation 
of  their  1971  taxes,  deducting  from  their 
1971  incomes  the  amount  of  their  casu- 
alty losses  from  these  floods.  This  t\111 
provide  funds  that  can  be  used  promptly 
to  rebuild  lost  homes  and  property.  Tliis 
provision  will  also  be  available  for  sim- 
ilar losses  in  the  future. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  Treasury 
Department  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  will  provide  assistance  to  tax- 
payers to  determine  the  amount  of  their 
damage  anc^  to  file  their  refund  claims 
and  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
will  do  eveiTthing  possible  to  expedite 
the  payment  of  those  refunds. 

I  would  not  ask  the  House  to  agree  to 
this  amendment  but  for  the  urgency  of 
this  particular  situation  and  the  assur- 
ances of  the  Treasury  Department  that 
prompt  congressional  action  will  result 
in  prompt  tax  relief  to  those  people  who 
have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  suffer 
damages  from  these  floods.  The  relief  is 
not  new,  in  the  sense  that  it  builds  upon 
an  existing  provision  in  the  law.  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  already  had 
experience  in  administering  the  existing 
law.  The  provision  will  speed  up  tax 
benefits,  but  it  probably  will  liave  no 
effect  upon  tax  revenues  during  fiscal 
1973,  merely  hastening  by  about  9  months 
the  time  when  the  refunds  will  be  made  to 
the  taxpayers. 

The  need  is  widespread.  EWsasters  to 
which  this  amendment  applies  have  oc- 
curred since  April  15  in  Tenne.ssee.  Ken- 
tucky. Texas.  Washington,  Nortli  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota.  Florida,  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  California. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  genUeman 
has  just  read  a  series  of  States  in  which 
damage  was  sustained  as  a  result  of  the 
hurricane.  I  presume  that  this  is  not 
exclusive  of  other  States  which  suffered 
damage? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkan.sas.  Oh,  not  at 
all.  There  may  be  other  States.  It  applies 
to  all  States  in  which  a  presidentlally  de- 
clared disaster  ha.s  occurred. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  the  State  of  Washington 
v.-as  also  declared  a  disa.'^ter  area  by  the 
President. 

Mr,  MILLS  of  Aikan-as.  If  the  Presi- 
dent declares  an  area  a  disast-er  area  it 
would  qualify.  However,  he  must  so  de- 
clare it  before  the  State  would  qualify  for 
this  provision. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  ^'cntlernan  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Are  we  now  considering 
a  limitation  on  the  debt  ceiling  or  an  in- 
crease in  the  debt  ceiling? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Ai'kansas.  We  are  con- 
sidering a  nongermane  amendment  that 


we  brought  back  to  the  House,  because 
we  could  not,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Hoase.  agree  to  a  nongermane  amend- 
ment. The  rules  of  the  House  say  specif- 
ically that  such  an  amendment,  ^ven  if 
there  Is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  House 
conferees  to  agree  to  it,  has  to  be  brought 
back  for  a  separate  vote  as  an  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  what  is  the  nonger- 
mane amendment  attached? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  It  is  attached 
to  the  debt  ceiling. 
Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  bUl? 
Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  They  did  not 
amend  the  debt  ceiling  provision  in  the 
bill.  It  is  exactly  as  it  passed  the  House. 
These  are  two  amendments  bringing  up 
nongermane  material. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  this  is  the  way  we  are 
determining  when  a  conference  report 
is  not  a  conference  report;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  All  I  am  doing 
Ls  following  the  rules  of  the  House.  I 
would  have  liked  to  agree  to  these 
amendments  in  conference  and  brought 
them  back,  but  had  I  done  so,  the  con- 
ference report  itself  would  have  been  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order. 

Ml-.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Suppose  a  per- 
son has  flood  insurance  and  suffers  a  loss. 
Would  he  be  able  also  to  deduct  that  loss 
from  his  income  taxes? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  No,  not  if  they 
are  protected  by  flood  insurance. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  The  flood  insur- 
ance received  would  offset  what  would 
be  claimed  in  the  total  loss,  would  it  not? 
Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Yes.  An  in- 
dividual or  corporation  cannot  take  a 
deduction  against  income  for  the  amount 
of  any  loss  which  is  covered  by  insur- 
ance. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  if  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  we  are  considering  is  avail- 
able to  any  Members  of  this  Congress? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  It  is  not  ex- 
cept m  the  official  papers. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Would  it  be  possible  In 
the  future  for  a  committee  with  the  re- 
sponsibility that  this  one  has  to  have  a 
thermofax  copy  made  for  all  Members? 
It  would  not  take  but  about  10  minutes 
to  do  so.  There  is  a  copying  machine  in 
the  Chamber.  I  think  it  is  a  travesty  on 
the  rules  of  the  House  that  we  come  in 
here  late  at  night  to  consider  an  amend- 
ment that  I  may  well  support  but  one 
which  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  and  no  one  else  has.  I  think  It  Is 
really  a  disgrace. 


We  .should  figure  out  a  way  to  improve 
this  procedure.  We  oupht  to  have  a  copy 
available.  It  does  not  take  long,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  do  not  like 
this  procedure  for  bringing  the  matter 
up.  However,  I  do  not  want  the  Members 
to  have  to  be  back  here  on  Wednesday 
or  Thursday  to  consider  this  when  all 
the  Members  are  looking  forward  to  get- 
ting away  from  here  for  a  brief  period. 
I  did  not  have  the  time  to  thermofax  the 
amendments.  Tliey  adopted  thii  amend- 
ment in  the  Senate  this  afternnon  not 
long  before  we  went  to  conference. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  It  does  not  take  that 
long,  Mr.  Chairman,  frankly,  to  make 
copies. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  When  you 
consider  the  fact  that  we  had  to  spend 
our  time  until  a  little  while  ago  in  con- 
ference, we  had  very  little  time  to  pre- 
pare copie,'=,  even  if  it  had  been  suggested. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think  I 
can  assure  the  Hou.=e.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
as  far  as  this  amendment  is  concerned, 
it  really  does  not  change  anyone's  tax  li- 
ability. It  does,  however,  make  it  pos- 
sible for  those  people  who  have  suffered 
a  loss  this  year,  for  instance,  between 
April  15  and  the  end  of  June,  not  to 
have  to  wait  to  receive  a  refund  on  their 
taxes — because  of  that  casualty  loss — 
until  next  year.  That  is  really  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  here. 
Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Exactly. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  If  a  per- 
son wants  to  wait  that  long,  he  can  wait, 
but  we  do  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
be  in  the  same  position  as  a  person  who 
might  suffer  a  casualty  in  February.  At 
present  he  may  file  his  tax  return  in 
April  and  he  can  show  that  casualty  loss 
as  a  loss  against  his  previous  year's  in- 
come. What  we  are  doing  i.s  merely  ex- 
tending that,  and  I  do  not  think  anyone 
need  worry  as  far  as  this  particular 
amendment,  that  it  is  extremely  com- 
plex, or  that  there  is  anything  contro- 
versial really  about  it. 

MOTION-  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MILLS  OF  ARKANSAS 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  No.  1. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  2:  Page  1,  after 
line  5.  Insert: 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY    PROGRAM 

INCRE.\SE  IN  OLD-AGE,  SCRVIVORS,  AND  DISA- 
BILITY INSURANCE  BENEFITS,  AND  IN  BENEFITS 
FOR    CERTAIN    INDIVIDUALS    ACE    72    OR    OVER 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  215(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
table  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 
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(b)  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

••i2i  when  two  or  more  persons  were  en- 
titled (Without  the  application  of  section 
202(J)(1)  and  section  223ib))  to  monthly 
benefits  under  section  202  or  223  for  August 
1972  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self- 
employment  Income  of  such  Insured  indi- 
vidual and  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
were  applicable  in  January  1971  or  any  prior 
month  in  determining  the  total  of  the  bene- 
fits for  persons  entitled  for  any  such  month 
on  the  basis  of  such  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment Income,  such  total  of  benefits  for 
September  1972  or  any  subsequent  month 
shall  not  be  reduced  to  less  than  the  larger 

of— 

"(A)  the  amotint  determined  under  this 
subsection  without  regard  to  this  paragraph, 

or 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  derived  by  multiplying  the  benefit 
amount  determined  under  this  title  for 
August  1972  (including  this  subsection,  but 
without  the  application  of  section  222(b). 
section  202iqi .  and  subsections  ib),  (C).and 
(d)  of  this  section  I,  for  each  person  for  such 
month,  by  120  percent  and  raising  such  in- 
creased amount,  if  it  is  not  a  multiple  of 
$0.10.  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  $0.10; 
but  in  any  such  case  ill  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  applied  to  such 
total  of  benefits  after  the  application  of  sub- 
paragraph (B),  and  (ill  if  section  202 (ki  (2) 
(A I  was  applicable  In  the  case  of  any  such 
benefits  for  September  1972.  and  ceases  to 
apply  after  such  month,  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  be  applied,  for  and 
after  the  month  in  which  section  202ik)i2i 
(A)  ceases  to  apply,  as  though  paragraph  ( 1 1 
had  not  been  applicable  to  stich  total  of 
benefits  for  September  1972.  or". 

(c)  Section  215(ai  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
bv  striking  out  the  matter  which  precede- 
the  table  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(a)  The  primary  insurance  amount  of 
an  Insured  individual  shall  be  determined 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Subject  to  the  conditions  specified  in 
subsection  (b),  (c),  and  (di  of  this  section 
and  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (6)  of 
this  subsection,  such  primary  Insurance 
amount  shall  be  whichever  of  the  following 
amounts  Is  the  largest: 

"(A)  the  amount  In  column  IV  of  the  fol- 
lowing table  on  the  line  on  which  in  column 
in  of  such  table  appears  his  average  monthly 
wage  (as  determined  under  subsection  (b)  ); 
•'(B)  the  amount  In  column  IV  of  such 
table  on  the  line  on  which  In  column  II  ap- 
pears his  primary  insurance  amount  i  as 
determined  under  subsection  (c) ) ;  or 

"iC)  the  amount  in  column  rv  of  such 
table  on  the  line  on  which  in  column  I  ap- 
pears his  primary  insurance  benefit  (as  de- 
termined under  subsection  (d)  i. 

■■i2)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  was 
entitled  to  a  disability  Insurance  benefit  for 
the  month  before  the  month  in  which  he 
died,  became  entitled  to  old-age  insurance 
benefits,  or  attained  age  65.  such  primary 
insurance  amount  shall  be  the  amount  in 
column  IV  of  such  table  which  Is  equal  to 
the  primary  Insurance  amount  upon  which 
such  disability  insurance  benefit  is  based: 
except  that  If  such  Individual  was  entitled 
to  a  disability  Insurance  benefit  under  sec- 
tion 223  for  the  month  before  the  effective 
month  of  a  new  table  and  in  the  following 
month  became  entitled  to  an  old-age  insur- 
ance benefit,  or  he  died  in  such  following 
month  then  his  primary  Insurance  amount 
amount  then  his  primary  Insurance  amount 
for  such  following  month  shall  be  the 
amount  In  column  IV  of  the  new  table  on  the 
line  on  which  In  column  II  of  such  table 
appears  his  primary  Insurance  amount  for 
the  month  before  the  effective  month  of  the 


table  I  as  determined  under  subsection  (c) ) 
instead  of  the  amount  In  column  IV  equal 
to  the  primary  insurance  amount  on  which 
his  disability  insurance  benefit  Is  based.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'pri- 
mary insurance  amount  with  respect  to  any 
Individual  means  cniy  a  primary  insurance 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (1) 
(and  such  individual's  benefits  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  based  upon  the  primary  Insur- 
ance amount  as  so  determined) ." 

(d)  Section  215(b)(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "December  1970" 
each  time  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "August  1972". 

(e)  Section  215ic)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Primarv  Insurance  Amount  Under  Act  of 
March  17,  1971 
"(c)  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  column  II  of 
the  table  appearing  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  an  individual's  primary  insurance 
amount  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
the  law  In  effect  prior  to  September  1972. 

"  ( 2 )  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  applicable  only  in  the  case  of  an  Individ- 
ual who  became 'entitled  to  benefits  under 
section  202(a)  or  section  223  before  Septem- 
ber 1972.  or  who  died  before  such  month." 

(fi  Section  215(fi(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(a)(1)  and  (3)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ia)il)  (Ai 
and   lO". 

(gliKiAi  Section  227 1  a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  bv  striking  out  "S48  30"  and  insert- 
ing In  lleu'thereof  "$58.00",  and  by  striking 
out  "$24.20"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$29  00". 

(B)  Section  227(bi  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$48,30"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$58.00". 

(2)  I  A)  Section  228ibi(l)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$48  30"  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "$58,00". 

(B)  Section  228ib)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  bv  striking  out  "$48,30"  and  insert- 
ing m  Ileu"thereof  "$58,00".  and  by  striking 
otit  "$24.20"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$29.00". 

(C)  Section  228(c)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$24  20"  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "$29.00", 

(Di  Section  228(c)  (3)  (A  1  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$48,30"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$58,00". 

(E)  Section  228(C)  (3  I  iB)  of  such  Act  is 
am.ended  by  striking  out  "$24,20"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$29,00", 

(h)(1)  Section  203(a)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (as  amended  by  subsection  (bi  of 
this  section)  Is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2i ,  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph I  3  )  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ".  or", 
and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  i3i  the  fo;- 
lowlng  new  paragraph : 

"(4>  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  when — 

"(A)  two  or  more  persons  are  entitled  to 
monthly  benefits  for  a  particular  month  on 
the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self-employment 
Income  of  an  Insured  Individual  and  (  for  such 
particular  month)  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section and  section  202(q)  are  applicable  to 
such  monthly  benefits,  and 

"(Bi  such  Individual's  primary  insurance 
amount  Is  Increased  for  the  fono\^-lng  month 
under  any  provision  of  this  title, 
then  the  total  of  monthly  benefits  for  all  per- 
sons on  the  basis  of  such  wages  and  self- 
employment  Income  for  such  particular 
month,  06  determined  under  the  provlsloiw  of 
this  subsection,  shall  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mlndng  the  total  monthly  beneflta  for  all  per- 
sons on  the  basis  of  such  wages  and  self- 
employment  income  for  months  subsequent 
to  such  particular  month  to  be  considered 
to  have  been  Increased  by  the  smallest 
amount  that  would  have  been  reqiUred  in 
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order  to  assure  that  the  total  of  monthly 
benefits  payable  on  the  basis  of  such  wages 
and  self -employment  Income  for  any  such 
subsequent  month  will  not  be  less  (after  the 
application  of  the  other  pro\'lslons  of  this 
subsection  and  section  202(q))  than  the 
total  of  monthly  benefits  (after  the  applica- 
tion of  the  other  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion and  section  202 (q)  )  payable  on  the  basis 
of  such  wages  and  self-employment  Income 
for  such  partlctilEU-  month." 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  provisions  of 
section  1002;b)(2)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1969  were  applicable  with 
respect  to  benefits  for  any  month  In  1970. 
the  total  of  monthly  benefits  as  determined 
under  section  203(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  shall,  for  months  after  1970,  be  Increased 
to  the  amount  that  would  be  required  in 
order  to  assure  that  the  total  of  such  monthly 
benefits  (after  the  application  of  section  202 
(q)  of  such  Act)  will  not  be  less  than  the 
total  of  monthly  benefits  that  was  applicable 
(after  the  application  of  such  sections  203 
(a)  and  202(q)  )  for  the  first  month  for  which 
the  provisions  of  such  section  1002(b)(2) 
applied. 

I  )  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
(Other  than  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
sections (g)  and  (h))  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  monthly  benefits  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  months  after 
August  1972  and  with  respect  to  lump-sum 
death  payments  under  such  title  In  the  case 
of  deaths  oc<:urring  after  such  month.  The 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (g)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  monthly  benefits  under 
title  II  of  such  Act  for  months  after  August 
1972,  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
I  h  1  i  1  )  shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  title  II  of  such  Act  for  months 
after  December  1971. 

AtTOMATlC    ADJUSTMENTS    IN    BENEFITS    AND    IN 
THE    CONTRIBfTION    AND    BENEFIT    BASE 

Adjustments  in  Benefits 

Sec,  202.   (a)(1)   Section  215  of  the  SocUl 

Security   Act   is  amended  by   adding  at  the 

end   thereof  the   following   new  subsection: 

"Cost-of-Llvlng  Increases  in  Benefits 

"(1)(1)   For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"I A)  the  term   base  quarter'  means  (I)  the 

calendar  quarter  ending  on  June  30  In  each 

year  after  1972.  or    ( 11 1    any  other  calendar 

quarter  Ln  which  occurs  the  effective  month 

of  a  general  benefit  increase  under  this  title: 

■  iBi   the  term    cost-of-living  computation 

quarter'  means  a  base  quarter,  as  defined  In 

subparagraph  i  A  )  1 1) .  !n  which  the  Consumer 

Price  Index  prepared  by  the  Department  of 

Labor  exceeds,  by  not  less  than  3  per  centum. 

such  Index  in  the  lat-er  of  (1)  the  last  prior 

cost-of-living    computation    quarter    which 

was  established  under  this  subparagraph,  or 

(ill    the    most    recent    calendar    quarter   in 

which    occurred    the    effective    month    of    a 

general    benefit    Increase    under    this    title; 

except  that  there  shall  be  no  cost-of-Mvlng 

computation   quarter   in   any   calendar   year 

In  which  a  law  has  been  enacted  providing 

a   general    benefit    increase    under    this   title 

or  in  which  such  a  benefit  increase  becomes 

effective;  and 

"(C)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  a  base 
quarter,  a  coet-of-ilving  computation  quar- 
ter, or  any  other  calendar  quarter  shall  be 
the  arithmetical  means  of  such  index  for  the 
3  months  In  such  qv.aner 

■•i2)iA)ii)  The  Secretarv  shall  determine 
each  vear  beginning  with  1974  (subject  to  the 
limitation  in  paragraph  in(B)  and  to  sub- 
paragraph (E)  of  this  paragraph)  whether 
the  base  quarter  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
(1)  (A)(1))  In  such  year  Is  a  cost-of-Uvlng 
computation  quarter 

"(11)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
base  quarter  is  a  cort-of-'.lving  computation 
quarter,  he  shall,  effective  with  the  month 
of  Januarv  of  the  next  calendar  year   isub- 
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Ject  to  subparagraph  (E)  )  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B),  increase  the  benefit 
amount  of  each  Individual  who  for  such 
month  is  entitled  to  benefits  under  section 
227  or  228,  and  the  primary  insurance 
amount  of  each  other  individual  under  this 
title,  by  an  amount  derived  by  multiplying 
each  such  amount  (Including  each  such  In- 
dividual's primary  Insurance  amount  or 
benefit  amount  under  section  227  or  228  aa 
previously  Increased  under  this  subpara- 
graph) by  the  same  percentage  (rounded  to 
the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  percent)  as  the 
percentage  by  which  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex for  such  cost-of-living  computation 
quarter  exceeds  such  Index  for  the  mo6t  re- 
cent prior  calendar  quarter  which  was  a  base 
quarter  under  paragraph  (1)(A|(11)  or.  if 
later,  the  most  recent  cost-of-living  compu- 
tation quarter  under  paragraph  (1)  (B).  Any 
such  increased  amount  which  is  not  a  mul- 
tiple of  $0.10  shall  be  increased  to  the  next 
higher  multiple  of  $0  10. 

"iB)  The  Increase  provided  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  with  respect  to  a  particular  cost- 
of-living  computation  quarter  shall  apply 
(subject  to  subparagraph  (Ei)  In  the  case 
of  monthly  benefits  under  this  title  for 
months  after  December  of  the  calendar  year 
In  which  occurred  such  cost-of-living  com- 
putation quarter,  and  in  the  case  of  lump- 
sum death  payments  with  respect  to  deaths 
occurring  after  December  of  such  calendar 
year 

■•(C)(1)  When  ever  the  level  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  as  published  for  any 
month  exceeds  by  2.5  percent  or  more  the 
level  of  such  Index  for  the  most  recent  base 
quarter  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (1)(A) 
(ill)  or.  If  later,  the  most  recent  cost-of- 
llvlng  computation  quarter,  the  Secretary 
shall  I  within  5  days  after  such  publication) 
report  the  amount  of  such  excess  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

••(11)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  base  quarter  in  a  calendar  year  is 
also  a  cost-of-living  computation  quarter,  he 
shall  notify  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  of  such  determination  on  or  before 
August  15  of  such  calendar  year,  indicating 
the  amount  of  the  benefit  increase  to  be  pro- 
vided, his  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  cost  of  such  increase  would  be  met  by 
an  Increase  in  the  contribution  and  benefit 
base  under  section  230  and  the  estimated 
amount  of  the  increase  in  such  base,  the 
actuarial  estimates  of  the  effect  of  such 
Increase,  and  the  actuarial  assumptions  and 
methodology  used  in  preparing  such  esti- 
mates. 

"(D)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
base  quarter  in  a  calendar  year  is  also  a 
cost-of-livin«  computation  quarter,  he  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  on  or  be- 
fore November  1  of  such  calendar  year  a 
determination  that  a  benefit  increase  is  re- 
sultantly  required  and  the  {percentage  there- 
of. He  shall  also  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  at  that  time  (along  with  the  in- 
creased benefit  amounts  which  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  amounts  appearing  in  sec- 
lions  227  and  228 1  a  revision  of  the  table  of 
benefits  contained  in  subsection  (ai  of  this 
section  (as  it  may  have  been  most  recently 
revised  by  another  law  or  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph);  and  such  revised  table  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  table  appearing  in  such 
subsection  (a).  Such  revision  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  follows: 

■•(I  I  The  headings  of  the  table  shall  be 
the  same  as  the  headings  In  the  table  im- 
mediately prior  to  its  revision,  except  that 
the  parenthetical  phrase  at  the  beginning 
of  column  II  shall  reflect  the  year  in  which 
the  primary  Insurance  amounts  set  forth  in 


column  I'V  of  the  table  Immediately  prior 
to  Its  revision  were  effective. 

"(H»  The  amounts  on  each  line  of  col- 
umn I  and  column  III,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  clause  (v)  of  this  subparagraph, 
shall  be  the  same  as  the  amounts  appearing 
In  each  such  column  In  the  table  immediate- 
ly prior  to  Its  revision. 

■■(Ill)   The  amount  on  each  line  of  column 

II  shall  be  changed  to  the  amount  shown 
on  the  corresponding  line  of  column  rv  of 
the  table  Immediately  prior  to  Its  revision. 

"(iv)   The  amounts  on  each  line  of  column 

IV  and  column  V  shall  be  Increased  from 
the  amounts  shown  in  the  table  Immediately 
prior  to  its  revision  by  Increasing  each  such 
amount  by  the  percentage  specified  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  (11)  of  this  paragraph.  The 
amount  on  each  line  of  column  V  shall  be 
increased.  If  necessary,  so  that  such  amount 
Is  at  least  equal  to  one  and  one-half  times 
the  amount  shown  on  the  corresponding  line 
In  column  I'V.  Any  such  Increased  amount 
which  Is  not  a  multiple  of  »0.10  shall  be 
Increased  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of 
$0.10. 

"(v)  If  the  contribution  and  benefit  base 
(determined  under  section  230)  for  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  the  table  of  benefits  Is 
revised  Is  lower  than  such  base  for  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  year,  columns  III,  IV,  and 

V  of  such  table  shall  be  extended.  The 
amounts  on  each  additional  line  of  column 

III  shall  be  the  amounts  on  the  preceding 
line  Increased  by  $5  until  In  the  last  such 
line  of  column  III  the  second  figure  Is  equal 
to  one-twelfth  of  the  new  contribution  and 
benefit  base  for  the  calendar  year  following 
the  calendar  year  In  which  such  table  of 
benefits  is  revised.  The  amount  on  each  addi- 
tional line  of  column  IV  shall  be  the  amount 
on  the  preceding  line  increased  by  81.00. 
until  the  amount  on  the  last  line  of  such 
column  is  equal  to  the  last  line  of  such 
column  as  determined  under  claure  (Iv)  plus 
20  percent  of  one-twelfth  of  the  excess  of 
the  new  contribution  and  benefit  base  for 
the  calendar  year  following  the  calendar  year 
In  which  such  table  of  benefits  Is  revised 
(as  determined  under  section  230)  over  such 
base  for  the  calendar  year  In  which  the  table 
of  benefits  Is  revised.  The  amount  In  each 
additional  line  of  column  V  shall  be  equal 
to  1.75  times  the  amount  on  the  same  line  of 
column  IV.  Any  such  increased  amount  which 
Is  not  a  multiple  of  $0.10  shall  be  Increased 
to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  $0.10. 

"(E)  Notwithstanding  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary  under  subparagraph  (A)  that 
a  base  quarter  In  any  calendar  year  Is  a  cost- 
of-living  computation  quarter  (and  notwith- 
standing any  notification  or  publication 
thereof  under  subparagraph  (C)  or  (D) ).  no 
Increase  In  benefits  shall  take  effect  pursuant 
thereto,  and  such  quarter  shall  be  deemed 
not  to  be  a  cost-of-living  computation  quar- 
ter. If  during  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
determination  is  made  a  law  providing  a 
general  benefit  Increase  under  this  title  Is 
enacted  or  becomes  effective. 

'•(3)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
'general  benefit  Increase  under  this  title' 
means  an  Increase  (other  than  an  Increase 
under  this  subsection)  In  all  primary  Insur- 
ance amounts  on  which  monthly  Insurance 
benefits  under  this  title  are  based." 

(2)  (A)  Effective  January  1,  1974,  section 
203(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  table  In  section  215(a) "  In  the  mat- 
ter preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  table  In  or  deemed  to  be  in 
section  215(a)". 

(B)  Effective  January  1,  1974.  section  203 
(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  section 
201(b)  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)   when  two  or  more  persons  were  en- 


titled (without  the  application  of  section  202 
(J)  (1)  and  section  223(b)  )  to  monthly  bene- 
fits under  section  202  or  223  for  January  1971 
or  any  prior  month  on  the  basis  of  the  wages 
and  self-employment  Income  of  such  Insured 
Individual  and  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion as  in  effect  for  any  such  month  were  ap- 
plicable in  determining  the  benefit  amount 
of  any  persons  on  the  basts  of  such  wages  and 
self -employment  income,  the  total  of  bene- 
fits for  any  month  after  January  1971  shall 
not  be  reduced  to  less  than  the  largest  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  determined  under  this 
subsection  without  regard  to  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  the  largest  amount  which  has  been 
determined  for  any  month  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  persons  entitled  to  monthly  benefits 
on  the  basis  of  such  insured  Individual's 
wages  and  self -employment  income,  or 

"(C)  if  any  persons  are  entitled  to  benefits 
on  the  basis  of  such  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment income  for  the  month  before  the  e.Tec- 
tlve  month  (after  September  1972)  of  a  gen- 
eral benefit  increase  under  this  title  1  as  de- 
fined in  section  215(1)  (3))  or  a  benefit  in- 
crease under  the  provisions  of  section  215 il), 
an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  amounts  de- 
rived by  multiplying  the  benefit  amount  de- 
termined under  this  title  for  the  month  be- 
fore such  effective  month  Including  this  sub- 
section, but  without  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 222(b),  section  202(q).  and  subsections 
(b).  (C),  and  (d)  of  this  section),  for  each 
such  person  for  such  month,  by  a  percentage 
equal  to  the  percentage  of  the"  increase  pro- 
vided under  such  benefit  increase  1  with  any 
such  Increased  amount  which  Is  not  a  multi- 
ple of  $0.10  being  rounded  to  the  next  hit'her 
multiple  of  $0.10); 

but  In  any  such  case  (!)  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  applied  to  such 
total  of  benefits  after  the  application  of 
subparagraph  iB)  or  (C),  and  (11)  if  section 
202(k)(2)(A)  was  applicable  in  the  case  of 
any  such  benefits  for  a  month,  and  ceases  to 
apply  for  a  month  after  such  month,  the 
provisions  of  subparagraph  (B)  or  (C)  shall 
be  applied,  for  and  after  the  month  in  which 
section  202(k)(2)(A)  ceases  to  applv.  as 
though  paragraph  (1)  had  not  been  appli- 
cable to  such  total  of  benefits  for  the  last 
month  for  which  subparagraph  (B)  or  (C) 
was  applicable,  or". 

(3)  (A)  Effective  January  1.  1975.  section 
215(a)  of  such  Act  (as  amended  bv  section 
201(c)  of  this  Act)  Is  further  amended— 

(l)  by  inserting  "lor.  if  larger,  the  amount 
In  column  IV  of  the  latest  table  deemed  to 
be  such  table  under  subsection  (1)(2)(D))" 
after  "the  following  table"  in  paragraph  (1) 
(A) ;  and 

(il)  by  Inserting  "(whether  enacted  bv  an- 
other law  or  deemed  to  be  such  table  tinder 
subsection  (i)(2)(D))"  after  "effective 
month  of  a  new  table"  in  paragraph  (2) . 

(B)  Effective  January  1.  1975.  section  215 
(b)(4)  of  such  Act  (as  amended  bv  section 
201(d)  of  this  Act)  Is  further  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  applicable  only  In  the  case  of  an 
Individual — 

•'(A)  who  becomes  entitled  to  benefits 
under  section  202(a)  or  section  223  in  or 
after  the  month  in  which  a  new  table  that 
appears  in  (or  is  deemed  by  subsection  (I) 
(2)(D)  to  appear  in)  subsection  (a)  be- 
comes effective;  or 

"(B)  who  dies  in  or  after  the  month  in 
which  such  table  becomes  effective  without 
being  entitled  to  benefits  under  section  202 
(a)  or  section  223;  or 

"(C)  whose  primary  insurance  amount  is 
required  to  be  recomputed  under  subsection 
(f)(2)." 

(C)  Effective  January  1,  1975,  section  215 
(c)  of  such  Act   I  as  amended  by  section  201 
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(e)  of  this  Act)  Is  further  amended  to  read 

as  follows : 

'Primary  Insurance  Amount  Under 
F*rlor  Provisions 

"(c)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  column  11  of 
the  latest  table  that  appears  In  ( or  Is  deemed 
to  appear  In)  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
an  individual's  primary  Insurance  amount 
shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  law  In 
effect  prior  to  the  month  in  which  the  latest 
such  table  became  effective. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  applicable  only  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual who  became  entitled  to  benefits 
under  section  202(a)  or  section  223.  or  who 
died,  before  such  effective  month." 

(4)  Effective  January  1.  1975.  sections  227 
and  228  of  such  Act  ( as  amended  by  section 
201(g)  of  this  Act)  are  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "$58.00  "  wherever  It  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  larger  of  $58.00 
or  the  amount  most  recently  established  in 
lieu  thereof  under  section  215(i)".  and  by 
striking  out  "$29.00"  wherever  it  appears  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  larger  of  $29  00 
or  the  amount  most  recently  established  in 
lieu  thereof  under  section  215(1)". 

Adjustments  in  Contribution  and 
Benefit    Base 

(b)(1)  Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"ADJUSTMENT     OF     THE     CONTRIBUTION 
AND      BENEFIT      BASE 

"Sec.  230.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  section  215(1)  increases  benefits 
effective  with  the  first  month  of  the  calendar 
year  following  a  cost-of-living  computation 
quarter,  he  shall  also  determine  and  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  on  or  before  Novem- 
ber 1  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
quarter  occurs  (along  with  the  publication 
of  such  benefit  Increase  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 215(1)  (2)  (D)  )  the  contribution  and 
benefit  base  determined  under  subsection 
(b)  which  shall  be  effective  (unless  such 
Increase  in  benefits  is  prevented  from  be- 
coming effective  by  section  215(1)  (2)  (E)) 
with  resp>ect  to  remuneration  paid  after  the 
calendar  year  in  which  such  quarter  occurs 
and  taxable  years  beginning  after  such  year. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  such  contribution 
and  benefit  base  shall  be  the  amount  of  the 
contribution  and  benefit  base  in  effect  in 
the  year  in  which  the  determination  is  made 
or,  if  larger,  the  product  of — 

"(1)  the  contribution  and  benefit  base 
which  was  in  effect  with  respect  to  remu- 
neration paid  in  land  taxable  years  begin- 
ning in)  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  de- 
termination under  subsection  (ai  with  re- 
spect to  such  particular  calendar  year  was 
made,  and 

"(2)  the  ratio  of  (A)  the  average  of  the 
taxable  wages  of  all  employees  as  reported 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  first  calendar  quar- 
ter of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  deter- 
mination under  subsection  la)  with  respect 
to  such  particular  calendar  year  was  made 
to  the  latest  or  ( B )  the  average  of  the  tax- 
able wages  of  all  employees  as  reported  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  of 
1973  or  the  first  calendar  quarter  of  the  most 
recent  calendar  year  In  which  an  lncrea.se 
In  the  contribution  and  benefit  base  was 
enacted  or  a  determination  resulting  In  such 
an  Increase  was  made  under  subsection  (a), 
With  such  product,  if  not  a  multiple  of  $300. 
being  rounded  to  the  next  higher  multiple 
of  $300  where  such  product  is  a  multiple  of 
1150  but  not  of  $300  and  to  the  nearest  mul- 
tiple of  $300  in  any  other  case 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  and  for 
purposes  of  determining  wages  and  self-em- 


ployment income  tinder  sections  209.  211.  213, 
and"  215  of  this  Act  and  sections  1402.  3121, 
3122.  3125.  6413.  and  6654  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  the  'contribution  and 
benefit  base'  with  respvect  to  remuneration 
paid  In  (and  taxable  years  beginning  In)  any 
calendar  year  after  1973  and  prior  to  the 
calendar  year  with  the  first  month  of  which 
the  first  Increase  in  benefits  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 215(1)  of  this  Act  becomes  effective 
shall  be  $12,000  or  i  if  applicable)  such  other 
amount  as  may  t)e  specified  In  a  law  enacted 
subsequent  to  the  law  which  added  this 
section." 

increase    of    earnings    COUNTED    FOR    BENEFIT 
AND   TAX   PURPOSES 

Sec.  203.  (a)(1)(A)  Section  209(a)(6)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "and  prior  to  1973"  after  "1971". 

iB)  Section  209(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(7)  That  part  of  remuneration  which, 
after  remuneration  (other  than  remunera- 
tion referred  to  m  the  succeeding  subsections 
of  this  section)  equal  to  $10,800  with  respect 
to  employment  has  been  paid  to  an  Indi- 
vidual during  any  calendar  year  after  1972 
and  prior  to  1974.  is  paid  to  such  individual 
during  such  calendar  year; 

"(8)  That  part  of  remuneration  which, 
after  remuneration  (Other  than  remunera- 
tion referred  to  in  the  succeeding  subsections 
of  this  section)  equal  to  $12,000  with  respect 
to  employment  has  been  paid  to  an  indi- 
vidual during  any  calendar  year  after  1973 
and  prior  to  1975.  is  paid  to  such  individual 
during  such  calendar  year; 

"(9)  That  part  of  remuneration  which, 
after  remuneration  (other  than  remunera- 
tion referred  to  In  the  succeeding  subsections 
of  this  section)  equal  to  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  (determined  under  section 
230)  with  respect  to  employment  has  been 
paid  to  an  individual  during  any  calendar 
year  after  1974  with  respect  to  which  such 
contribution  and  benefit  base  Is  effective,  is 
paid  to  such  Individual  duri  ig  such  calendar 
year;  ". 

(2)  (A)  Section  211(b)  (1)  (F)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "and  prior  to  1973" 
after  "1971",  and  by  striking  out  ";  or"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

(B)  Section  211(b)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(Q)  For  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 

1972  and  prior  to  1974."  (i)  $10,800.  minus 
(11)  the  amount  of  the  wages  paid  to  such 
Individual  during  the  taxable  year:    and 

"(H)   For  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 

1973  and  prior  to  1975.  (1)  $12,000.  minus 
(11)  the  amount  of  the  wages  paid  to  such 
Individual  during  the  taxable  year;  and 

"(1)  For  any  taxable  year  beginning  In  any 
calendar  year  after  1974,  ( 1 )  an  amount  equal 
to  the  contribution  and  benefit  base  (as 
effective  for  such  calendar  year,  minus  (11) 
the  amount  of  the  wages  paid  to  such 
individual  during  such  taxable  year;  or". 

(3)  (A)  Section  213(a)  (2)  (ID  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "after  1971"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "after  1971  and  be- 
fore 1973.  or  $10,800  in  the  case  of  a  calen- 
dar year  after  1972  and  before  1974.  or  $12,000 
In  the  case  of  a  calendar  year  after  1973  and 
before  1975.  or  an  amount  equal  to  the  con- 
tribution and  benefit  base  (as  determined 
under  section  230  1  in  the  case  of  any  calen- 
dar year  after  1974  with  respect  to  which 
such  contribution  and  benefit  base  is  effec- 
tive". 

(B)  Section  213(a)(2)  (111)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "after  1971"  and 
In.sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "after  1971  and  be- 
fore 1973.  or  $10,800  In  the  case  of  a  taxable 
year  beginning  after   1972  and  before   1974. 


or  $12,000  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  1973  and  before  1975.  or  an 
amount  equal  to  the  contribution  and  bene- 
fit base  (as  determined  under  section  230) 
which  Is  effective  for  the  calendar  year  In 
the  case  of  any  taxable  year  loeglnnlng  In  any 
calendar  year  after  1974". 

(4)  Section  215(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  excess  over 
$9,000  In  the  case  of  any  calendar  year  after 
1971"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  ex- 
cess over  $9,000  In  the  case  of  any  calendar 
year  after  1971  and  before  1973.  the  excess 
over  $10  8(X)  in  the  case  of  any  calendar  year 
after  1972  and  before  1974.  the  excess  over 
$12,000  in  the  case  of  any  calendar  year  after 

1973  and  before  1975,  and  the  excess  over 
an  amount  equal  to  the  contribution  and 
benefit  base  (as  determined  under  section 
230)    in  the  case  of  any  calendar  year  after 

1974  with  respect  to  which  such  contribution 
and  benefit  base  is  effective". 

(bi(li(A)  Section  1402(b)(1)(F)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
definition  of  self-employment  Income)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  'and  before  1973"  after 
"1971  ",  and  by  striking  out  ";  or"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

(B)  Section  1402(b)(1)  of  such  Code  la 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(G)   for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 

1972  and  before  1974,  il)  $10,800.  minus  (11) 
the  amount  of  the  wages  paid  to  such  Indi- 
vidual during  the  taxable  year: 

"(H)  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 

1973  and  before  1975.  (1)  $12,000.  minus  (11) 
the  amount  of  the  wages  paid  to  such  Indi- 
vidual during  the  taxable  year:  and 

"(I)  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  in  any 
calendar  year  after  1974,  1 1)  an  amount  equal 
to  the  contribution  and  benefit  base  (as  de- 
termined under  section  230  of  the  Social 
Security  Act )  which  is  effective  for  such  cal- 
endar year,  minus  dl)  the  amount  of  the 
wages  paid  to  such  Individual  during  such 
taxable  year;  or". 

(2)  (A)  Section  3121(a)(1)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  definition  of  wages)  Ls  amended 
by  striking  out  "$9,000"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$10,800  ". 

(B)  Effective  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  1973.  section  3121(a)(1)  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$10,800" 
each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ••$12,000", 

(C)  Effective  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  1974.  section  3121(a)(1)  of  such 
Code  Is  amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "$12,000"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
contribution  and  benefit  base  (as  determined 
under  section  230  of  the  Social  Security 
Act) ",  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "by  an  employer  dur- 
ing any  calendar  year",  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "by  an  employer  during  the  calendar 
year  with  respect  to  which  such  contribu- 
tion and  benefit  base  is  effective". 

(3)  (A)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
3122  of  such  Code  (relating  to  Federal  serv- 
ice) is  amended  by  striking  out  "$9,000"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$10.8O0". 

(B)  Effective  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  after  1973.  the  second  sentence  of 
section  3122  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$10,800'^  and  Inserting  in  Ileii 
thereof  "$12,000". 

(C)  Effective  with  respect  to  remtinera- 
tlon  paid  after  1794.  the  second  sentence  of 
section  3122  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  $12,000  limitation^'  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  limitation". 

(4)  (A)  Section  3125  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  returns  In  the  case  of  governmental 
employees  In  Guam,   American  Samoa,   and 
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the  District  of  Columbia)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$9,000"  where  It  appears  In 
subsections  la),  b),  and  lO  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "S'.OSOO'  . 

I B '  ElTectlve  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  after  1973.  section  3125  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$10,800" 
where  it  appears  In  subsections  (a),  (b), 
and  (ci  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$12,- 
000  ■. 

( C 1  Effective  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  1974.  section  3125  of  such  Code 
Is  amended  bj-  striking  out  "the  $12,000  lim- 
itation" where  It  appears  In  subsections  (a), 
(bi,  and  (O  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  contribution  and  benefit  base  limita- 
tion". 

(5»  Section  6413(C)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  special  refunds  of  employment 
ta.tes )  Is  amended — 

I  A)  by  Inserting  "and  prior  to  the  calendar 
year  1973"  after  "the  calendar  year  1971"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  al'ter  'exceed  $9,000,"  the 
following:  "or  iFi  during  any  calendar  year 
after  the  calendar  year  1972  and  prior  to  the 
calendar  year  1974,  the  wages  received  by  him 
during  such  year  e.xceed  $10,800,  or  iG)  dur- 
ing any  calendar  year  after  the  calendar  year 
1973  and  prior  to  the  calendar  year  1975,  the 
wages  received  by  him  during  such  year  e.x- 
ceed  $12,000,  or  iH)  during  any  calendar  year 
after  1974.  the  wages  received  by  him  during 
such  year  exceed  the  contribution  and  bene- 
fit base  (as  determined  under  section  230  of 
the  Social  Security  Acti  which  Is  effective 
with  respect  to  such  year.",  and 

(Ci  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "and  before  1973. 
or  which  exceeds  the  tax  with  respect  to  the 
first  810,800  of  such  wages  received  in  such 
calendar  year  after  1972  and  before  1974.  or 
which  exceeds  the  tax  with  respect  to  the  first 
$12,000  of  such  wages  received  In  such  cal- 
endar year  after  1973  and  before  1975.  or 
which  exceeds  the  tax  with  respect  to  an 
amount  of  such  wages  received  in  such  cal- 
endar year  after  1974  equal  to  the  contribu- 
tion and  benefit  base  i  as  determined  under 
section  230  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  which 
Is  effective  with  respect  to  such  year". 

(6)  Section  6413  (a)  (2  )  i  A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  refunds  of  employment  taxes  In 
the  case  of  Federal  employees)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  $9,000  for  any  calendar 
year  after  1971"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$9,000  for  the  calendar  year  1972. 
$10,800  for  the  calendar  year  1973,  $12,000  for 
the  calendar  year  1974.  or  an  amount  equal  to 
the  contribution  and  benefit  base  las  de- 
termined under  section  230  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act)  for  any  calendar  year  after  1974 
with  respect  to  which  such  contribution  and 
benefit  base  Is  effective  ' 

(7)  (A)  Section  6654(d^  (2)  (B)  (11)  of  such 
Code  1  relating  to  failure  bv  individual  to  pay 
estimated  income  tax)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "*9,000'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$10,800". 

(B)  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  1973.  section  6654(d)  i2)  (B) 
(11)  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$10,800"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'•$12  000". 

(Ci  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  1974.  section  6654!d)  (2)  (B) 
(11)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  excess  of  $12,000  over  the  amount"  and 
inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "the  excess  of  il) 
an  amount  equal  to  the  contribution  and 
benefit  baise  (as  determined  under  section  230 
of  the  Social  Security  Act)  which  is  effective 
for  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  taxable 
year  begins,  over  ill)    the  amount ', 

ic)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
I  a )  (1)  and  ( a  i  1 3  )  ( A  ) ,  and  the  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (b)  (except  paragraphs 
(1)   arid   (7)   thereof),  shall  apply  only  with 


respect  to  remuneration  paid  after  Decem- 
ber 1972.  The  amendments  made  by  sub- 
sections (a)(2),  (a)(3)(B),  (b)(1),  and  (b) 
(7)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beglrmlng  after  1972.  The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  (4)  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  calendar  years  after  1972. 

CHANGES    IN    TAX    SCHEDtJLES 

Sec.  204.  (a)(1)  Section  1401(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
rate  of  tax  on  self-employment  Income  for 
purposes  of  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  before  January  1, 
1973"  In  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    and  before  January  1,  1978"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3) ;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1977,  and  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  2011,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  6.7 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment income  for  such  taxable  year;  and 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  2010,  the  tax  shall 
be  equal  to  7.0  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
self-employment  income  for  such  taxable 
year." 

(2)  Section  3101  (a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  for  purposes  of 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance) 
Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  calendar  years 
1971  and  1972"  In  paragraph  (3)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "any  of  the  calendar  years 
1971  through  1977"  and; 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(5)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
any  of  the  calendar  years  1978  through  2010, 
the  rate  shall  be  4.5  percent;  and 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31,  2010,  the  rate  shall  be  5.35 
percent." 

(3)  Section  3111(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  for  purposes  of 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance) 
is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  calendar  years 
1971  and  1972"  In  paragraph  (3)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "any  of  the  calendar  years 
1971    through    1977';    and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(5)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
any  of  the  calendar  year  1978  through  2010, 
the  rate  shall  be  4.5  percent;  and 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  De- 
cember 31,  2010.  the  rate  shall  be  5.35  per- 
cent." 

(b)(1)  Section  1401(b)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  rate  of  tax  on  self-employment 
Income  for  purposes  of  hospital  Insurance) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (5)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1972,  and  before 
January   1.   1978.   the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 

0  9  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1977,  and  before 
January   1.   1986.   the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 

1  0  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

'(4  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1985.  and  before 
January  I,  1993.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
1.1  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self -employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year;  and 

"(58)   In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 


ginning after  December  31,  1992,  the  tax  shall 
be  equal  to  1.2  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
self-employment  Income  for  such  taxable 
year." 

(2)  Section  3101(b)  of  such  Code  i  relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  for  purposes  of 
hospital  insurance)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraphs  (2)  through  (5)  and  in- 
serting in   lieu   thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1973.  1974,  1975,  1976, 
and  1977.  the  rate  shall  be  0.9  percent: 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1978.  1979,  1980,  1981,  1982 
1983,  1984,  and  1985,  the  rate  shall  be  i  () 
percent; 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1986,  1987,  1988,  1989,  1990 
lit91,  and  1992.  the  rate  shall  be  1.1  percent'' 
and 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31,  1992.  the  rate  shall  be  1.2  per- 
cent." 

(3)  Section  3111(b)  of  such  Code  (relaUng 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  for  purposes 
of  hospital  insurance)  is  amended  bv  striking 
out  paragraphs  (2)  through  (5)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu   thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1973.  1974,  1975,  1976,  and 
1977,  the  rate  shall  be  0.9  pyercent; 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1978.  1979.  1980,  1981,  1982, 
1983,  1984,  and  1985.  the  rate  shall  be  1.0 
percent; 

"i4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1986,  1987,  1988,  1989,  1990, 
1991,  and  1992,  the  rate  shall  be  1.1  percent; 
and 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after 
December  31,  1992,  the  rate  shall  be  1.2  oer- 
cent." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  (1)  and  (b)  (1)  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1972.  The  remaining  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  remuneration  paid  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1972. 

ALLOCATION     TO      DISABILITY      INSURANCE     TRUST 
FUND 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  201(b)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  (D)  "  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(D)",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1969,  and  so  re- 
ported." and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1969, 
and  before  January  1,  1973,  and  so  reported, 
(E)  1.0  per  centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  de- 
fined) paid  after  December  31,  1972.  and 
before  January  1,  1978,  and  so  reported,  (F) 
1.1  per  centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined) 
paid  after  December  31.  1977.  and  before 
January  1,  2011,  and  so  reported,  and  (O) 
1.4  per  centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined) 
paid  after  December  31,  2010,  and  so  re- 
ported,", (b)  Section  201(b)(2)  of  such  .^ct 
;s  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  (D)"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "(D)",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1969,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "beginning  after  December  31,  1969,  and 
before  January  1,  1973,  (E)  0.75  of  I  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  self-employment 
Income  (as  so  defined)  so  reported  for  any 
taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31, 
1972,  and  before  January  1,  1978,  (F)  0.826 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  self-employ- 
ment Income  (as  so  defined)  so  reported  for 
any  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31,  1977,  and  before  January  1,  2011,  and 
(O)  0.915  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  self- 
employment  Income  (aa  so  defined)  so  re- 
pwrted  for  any  t&xable  year  beginning  after 
December  31.  3010,". 
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(b)  Section  203(ai  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  slrlklng  out  paragraph  (2)  and  Insertuig 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following ; 

••(2)  when  two  or  more  persons  were  en- 
titled (without  the  application  of  section 
202ijl(l)  and  section  223 ib))  to  monthly 
benefits  under  section  202  or  223  for  August 
1972  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self-em- 
ployment income  of  such  insured  individual 
and  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  were 
applicable  In  January  1971  or  any  prior 
month  in  determining  the  total  of  the  bene- 
fits for  persons  entitled  for  any  such  month 
on  the  basis  of  such  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment Income,  such  total  of  benefits  for  Sep- 
tember 1972  or  any  subsequent  month  shall 
not  be  reduced  to  less  than  the  larger  of — 

"(A I  the  amount  determined  under  this 
subsection  without  regard  to  this  paragraph, 

or  ,  ■   ,   ■ 

"(B)    an   amount    derived   by   multiplying 

the  sum  of  the  benefit  amounts  determined 
under  this  title  for  August  1972  (including 
this  subsection,  but  without  the  application 
of  section  222(b).  section  202(q).  and  sub- 
sections (b),  (c).  and  (d)  of  this  section), 
by  110  percent  and  raising  such  increased 
amount,  if  it  is  not  a  multiple  of  $0.10, 
to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  $0.10; 
but  in  any  such  case  (1)  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  applied  to  such 
total  of  benefits  after  the  application  of  sub- 
paragraph (B).  and  (11)  If  section  202(k) 
(2)  I  A)  was  applicable  in  the  case  of  any 
such  benefits  for  September  1972.  and  ceases 
to  apply  after  such  month,  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  be  applied,  for  and 
after  the  month  In  which  section  202ik)  (2) 
(A)  ceases  to  apply,  as  though  paragraph  (1) 
had  not  been  applicable  to  such  total  of 
benefits  for  June  1972,  or". 

(c)  Section  215ia)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  matter  which  precedes 
the  table  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(a)  The  primary  insurance  amount  of  an 
insured  individual  shall  be  determined  as 
follows : 

"iD  Subject  to  the  conditions  specified  in 
subsections  (b).  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  section 
and  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  such  primary  insurance 
amount  shall  be  whichever  of  the  following 
amounts  is  the  Largest: 

"(A)  the  amount  in  column  IV  of  the 
following  table  on  the  line  on  which  In 
column  ill  of  such  table  appears  his  average 
monthly  wage  las  determined  under  subsec- 
tion ibi  > ; 

••(Bi  the  amount  in  column  IV  of  such 
table  on  the  line  on  which  in  column  II 
appears  his  primary  insurance  amount  (as 
determined  under  subsection  (O);  or 

"(C)  the  amount  In  column  IV  of  such 
table  on  the  line  on  which  In  column  I  ap- 
pears his  primary  insurance  benefit  (as  de- 
termined under  subsection  idi  ). 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  was 
entitled  to  a  disability  insurance  benefit  for 
the  month  before  the  month  m  which  he 
died,  became  entitled  to  old-age  insurance 
benefits,  or  attained  age  65.  such  primary 
Insurance  amount  shall  be  the  amount  in 
column  IV  of  such  table  which  Is  equal  to 
the  primary  msurance  amount  upon  which 
such  disability  insurance  benefit  Is  based; 
except  that  If  such  Individual  was  entitled 
to  a  disability  Insurance  benefit  under  sec- 
tion 223  for  the  month  before  the  effective 
month  of  a  new  table  and  in  the  following 
month  became  entitled  to  an  old-age  insur- 
ance benefit  or  he  died  In  such  following 
month,  then  his  primary  Insurance  amount 
for  such  following  month  shall  be  the 
amount  In  column  IV  of  the  new  table  on 
the  line  on  which  In  column  II  of  such  table 
appears  his  primary  Insurance  amount  for 
the  month  before  the  effective  month  of  the 
table  (as  determined  under  subsection  (c)  ) 
Instead  of  the  amount  In  column  IV  equal 


to  the  primary  Insurance  amount  on  which 
his  disability  insurance  benefit  Is  based.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'pri- 
marv  insurance  amount'  with  respect  to  any 
individual  means  only  a  primary  insurance 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (1) 
land  such  Individuals  benefits  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  based  upon  the  primary  Insur- 
ance amount  as  so  determlnedi ,"  (d)  Sec- 
tion 215(b)(4)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "December  1970"  each  time  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  August 
1972". 

(e)  Section  215(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Primary  Insurance  .'Amount  Under  Act  of 
March  17.  1971 

"(c)  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  column  IT  of 
the  table  appearing  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  an  individual's  primary  insurance 
amount  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
the  law  in  effect  prior  to  June  1972. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  applicable  only  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  who  became  entitled  to  benefits 
under  section  202ia'  or  section  223  before 
September  1972.  or  who  died  before  such 
month." 

(f)  Section  215(f)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  bv  striking  out  "(a)(1)  and  (3)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)(1)(A) 
and  (C)". 

(g)  (1)  Section  203 1  al  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (as  amended  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section)  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2i.  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph i3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  or", 
and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
follo-wlng  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  when — 

"(A)  two  or  more  persons  are  entitled  to 
monthlv  benefits  for  a  particular  month  on 
the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self-employment 
Income  of  an  Insured  Individual  and  (for 
such  particular  month)  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  and  section  202 iq)  are  ap- 
plicable to  such  monthly  benefits,  and 

"(B)  such  individual's  prlm.ary  Insurance 
amount  Is  Increased  for  the  following  month 
under  any  provision  of  this  title, 
then  the  total  of  monthly  benefits  for  all 
persons  on  the  basis  of  such  wages  and  self- 
emplovment  Income  for  such  particular 
month,  as  determined  under  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  shall  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining the  total  of  monthly  benefits  for 
all  persons  on  the  basis  of  such  wages  and 
self-emplovment  Income  for  months  subse- 
quent to  such  particular  month  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  Increased  by  the  smallest 
amount  that  would  have  been  required  In 
order  to  assure  that  the  total  of  monthly 
benefits  payable  on  the  basis  of  such  wages 
and  self-employment  Income  for  any  such 
subsequent  month  will  not  be  less  (after 
ihe  application  of  the  other  provisions  of 
this  subsection  and  section  202(q)  than  the 
total  of  monthly  benefits  (after  the  applica- 
tion of  the  other  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion and  section  202iqil  payable  on  the 
basis  of  such  wages  and  self-employment  In- 
come for  such  particular  month." 

1:2  I  In  any  case  in  which  the  provisions  of 
.section  1002(bn2)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1969  were  applicable  with 
respect  to  benefits  for  any  month  m  1970. 
the  total  of  monthly  benefits  as  determined 
under  section  203 1  a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  shall,  for  months  after  1970,  be  increased 
to  the  amount  that  would  be  required  in 
order  to  assure  that  the  total  of  such  monthly 
benefits  1  after  the  application  of  section 
202 1  q  i  of  such  Act )  will  not  be  less  than  the 
total  of  monthly  benefits  that  was  applicable 
(after  the  application  of  such  sections  203(a) 
and  202iq))  for  the  first  month  for  which 
the  provisions  of  such  section  1002ib)i2) 
applied. 


(h)(1)(A)  Section  227(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  bv  striking  out  "$48.30"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu'thereof  "$53.20",  and  by  striking 
out  "$24,20  '  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$26.70", 

(B)  Section  227(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$48.30"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$53.20". 

(2)  (A)  Section  228(b)(1)  of  such  Act  ia 
amended  by  striking  out  "$48.30"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$53.20". 

(B)  Section  228(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$48.30"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$53,20",  and  by  striking 
out  "$24.20"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$26,70". 

(C)  Section  228(c)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$24,20"  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "$26,70", 

(D)  Section  228(c)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$48.30"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$53.20". 

(E)  Section  228(c)(3)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$24.20"  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "$26.70". 

1 1 )  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
(Other  than  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (g)  and  (h) )  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  monthly  benefits  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  months  after  May  1972 
and  with  respect  to  lump-sum  death  pay- 
ments under  such  title  In  the  case  of  deaths 
occurring  after  such  month.  The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (g)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  monthly  benefits  under  title 
II  of  such  Act  for  months  after  May  1972. 

AUTOMATIC  ADJUSTMENTS  IN   BENEFITS  AND  THX 
CONTRIBtrriON  AND  BENEFrT  BASE 

Adjustments  In  Benefits 
Sec.  202.  (a)(1)  Section  215  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
"Cost-of-Living  Increases  in  Benefits 
"(l)(l)   For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 
"(A)  the  term  'base  quarter'  means  (i)  the 
calendar  quarter  ending  on  June  30  in  each 
year  after  1972,  or   (11)    any  other  calendar 
quarter  In  which  occurs  the  effective  month 
of    a    general    benefit    increase    under    this 
title; 

"(B)  the  term  'cost-of-living  computation 
quarter'  means  a  base  quarter,  as  defined  in 
subparagraph  (A)  (i  1 ,  In  which  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  exceeds,  bv  not  less  than  3  per  centum, 
such  Index  m  the  later  of  (i)  the  last  prior 
cost-of-llvinE  computation  quarter  which 
was  established  under  this  subparagraph,  or 
(ii)  the  most  recent  calendar  quarter  in 
which  occurred  the  effective  month  of  a  gen- 
eral benefit  Increase  under  this  title;  except 
that  there  shall  be  no  cost-of-living  compu- 
tation quarter  in  any  calendar  year  in  which 
a  law  has  been  enacted  providing  a  general 
benefit  Increase  under  this  title  or  in  which 
such   a   benefit   increase    becomes   effective; 

and 

•"(C)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  a  base 
quarter,  a  cost-of-living  computation  quar- 
ter, or  any  other  calendar  quarter  shall  be 
the  arithmetical  means  of  such  index  for  the 
3  months  In  such  quarter, 

"(2)  (A)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
each  year  beginning  with  1974  (subject  to  the 
limitation  in  paragraph  (1)  (B)  and  to  sub- 
paragraph (El  of  this  paragraph)  whether 
the  ba^e  quarter  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
(li  (A)  (1)  )  in  such  year  is  a  cost-of-living 
computation  quarter. 

"(li)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
base  quarter  is  a  cost-of-living  computation 
quarter,  he  shall.  eScctlve  with  the  month  of 
January  of  the  next  calendar  year  (subject  to 
subpar^raph  (E)  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (Bj,  increase  the  benefit  amount  of 
each  individual  who  for  such  month  is  en- 
titled to  benefits  under  section  227  or  228, 
and  the  primary  insurance  amount  of  each 
other  individual  under  this  title  (but  not  in- 
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eluding  a  primary  Insurance  amount  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (a)(3)  of  this  sec- 
tion), by  an  amount  derived  by  multiplying 
each  such  amount  (including  each  such  In- 
dividual's primary  insurance  amount  or  ben- 
efit amount  under  section  227  or  228  as  pre- 
viously increased  under  this  subparagraph) 
by  the  same  percentage  (rounded  to  the  near- 
est one-tenth  of  1  percent)  as  the  percentage 
by  which  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  such 
coct-of-Uving  computation  quarter  exceeds 
such  Index  for  the  most  recent  prior  calen- 
dar quarter  which  was  a  base  quarter  under 
paragraph  dXAidi)  or,  if  later,  the  most 
recent  cost-of-living  computation  quarter 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  ( B  j  .  Any  such  Increased 
amount  which  Is  not  a  multiple  of  $0.10  shall 
be  increased  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of 
80.10. 

"(B)  The  Increase  provided  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  with  respect  to  a  particular  cost- 
of-living  computation  quarter  shall  apply 
(subject  to  subparagraph  (E)  )  in  the  case 
of  monthly  benefits  under  this  title  for 
months  after  December  of  the  calendar  year 
In  which  occurred  such  cost-of-Uvlng  com- 
putation quarter,  and  In  the  case  of  lump- 
sum death  paj-ments  with  respect  to  deaths 
occurring  after  December  of  such  calendar 
year. 

■•(C)  (!)  Whenever  the  level  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  as  published  for  any 
month  exceeds  by  2  5  percent  or  more  the 
level  of  such  Index  for  the  most  recent  base 
quarter  (as  defined  In  paragraph  (1)(A) 
(11))  or.  if  later,  the  most  recent  cost-of- 
Uvlng  computation  quarter,  the  Secretary 
shall  (Within  5  days  after  such  publication') 
report  the  amount  of  such  excess  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

"(11)  Whenever  the  Secretary-  determines 
that  a  b.^e  quarter  In  a  calendar  year  Is  also 
a  cost-of-Uvlng  computation  quarter,  he 
shall  notify  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  of  such  determination  on  or  before 
August  15  of  such  calendar  year,  Indicating 
the  amount  of  the  benefit  Increase  to  be  pro- 
vided, his  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  cost  of  such  increase  would  be  met  by 
an  Increase  In  the  contribution  and  benefit 
base  under  section  230  and  the  estimated 
amount  of  the  increase  In  such  base,  the 
actuarial  est)mates  of  the  effect  of  such  In- 
crease, and  the  actuarial  assumptions  and 
methodology  used  In  preparing  such  esti- 
mates. 

"(D)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
base  quarter  In  a  calendar  year  Is  also  a 
cost-of-Uvlng  computation  quarter,  he  shall 
publish  m  the  Federal  Register  on  or  before 
November  1  of  such  calendar  year  a  deter- 
mination that  a  benefit  Increase  is  resultant- 
ly  required  and  the  percentage  thereof.  He 
shall  also  publish  m  the  Federal  Register  at 
that  time  i  along  with  the  Increased  benefit 
amounts  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
amounts  appearing  in  sections  227  and  228  i 
a  rertslon  of  the  table  of  benefits  contained 
in  subsection  lai  of  this  section  (as  it  may 
have  been  most  recently  revised  by  another 
law  or  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  i  ;'and  such 
revised  table  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  table 
appearing  in  such  subsection  (a).  Such  re- 
vision shall  be  determined  as  follows: 

■'(1)  The  headings  of  the  table  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  headings  in  the  table  Imme- 
diately prior  to  Its  revision,  except  that  the 
parenthetical  phrase  at  the  beginning  of 
column  II  shall  reflect  the  year  in  which  the 
primary  Insurance  amounts  set  forth  in 
column  IV  of  the  table  immediately  prior  to 
Its  revision  were  effective 

"(11)  The  amounts  on  each  line  of  column 
I  and  column  III.  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  clause  (vi  of  this  subparagraph, 
shall  be  the  same  as  the  amounts  appearing 
m  each  such  column  in  the  table  Imme- 
cUately  prior  to  Its  revision. 


"(lil)  The  amount  on  each  Una  of  column 

II  shall  be  changed  to  the  amount  shown 
on  the  corresponding  line  of  column  IV  of 
the  table  immediately  prior  to  Its  revision. 

"(Iv)  The  amounts  on  each  line  of  column 

IV  and  column  V  shall  be  Increased  from 
the  amounts  shown  in  the  table  immediately 
prior  to  Its  revision  by  Increasing  each  such 
amount  by  the  percentage  specified  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  paragraph  (2) .  The  amount 
on  each  line  of  column  V  shall  be  Increased, 
If  necessary,  so  that  such  amount  Is  at  least 
equal  to  one  and  one-half  times  the  amount 
shown  on  the  corresponding  line  in  column 
IV.  Any  such  Increased  amount  which  Is  not 
a  multiple  of  $0.10  shall  be  Increased  to  the 
next  higher  multiple  of  $0.10. 

"(V)  If  the  contribution  and  benefit  base 
(determined  under  section  230)  for  the  cal- 
endar year  In  which  the  table  of  benefits  is 
revised  Is  lower  than  such  base  for  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  year,  columns  in,  IV,  and 

V  of  such  table  shall  be  extended.  Tlie 
amounts  on  each  additional  line  of  column 

III  shall  be  the  amounts  on  the  preceding 
line  Increased  by  $5  until  In  the  last  such 
line  of  column  IH  the  second  figure  Is  equal 
to  one-twelfth  of  the  new  contribution  and 
benefit  base  for  the  calendar  year  following 
the  calendar  year  In  which  such  table  of 
benefits  Is  revised.  The  amount  on  each  addi- 
tional line  of  column  IV  shall  be  the  amount 
on  the  preceding  line  increased  by  $1.00. 
until  the  amount  on  the  last  line  of  such 
column  Is  equal  to  the  last  line  of  such 
column  as  determined  tinder  clause  (Iv)  plus 
20  percent  of  one-twelfth  of  the  excess  of 
the  new  contribution  and  benefit  base  for 
the  calendar  year  following  the  calendar  year 
in  which  such  table  of  benefits  Is  revised  (as 
determined  under  section  230)  over  such  base 
for  the  calendar  year  In  which  the  table  of 
benefits  Is  revised.  The  amount  on  each  addi- 
tional line  of  column  V  shall  be  equal  to 
1.75  times  the  amount  on  the  same  line  of 
column  IV.  Any  such  increased  amount  which 
is  not  a  multiple  of  $0.10  shaU  be  Increased 
to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  $0.10. 

"(E)  Notwithstanding  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary  under  subparagraph  (A)  that 
a  base  quarter  In  any  calendar  year  is  a 
cost-of-living  computation  quarter  (and 
notwithstanding  any  notification  or  publi- 
cation thereof  under  subparagraph  (C)  or 
(D)).  no  Increase  in  benefits  shall  take  ef- 
fect pursuant  thereto,  and  such  quarter  shall 
be  deemed  not  to  be  a  cost-of-Uvlng  com- 
putation quarter,  If  during  the  calendar 
year  In  which  such  determination  Is  made 
a  law  providing  a  general  benefit  increase 
under  this  title  is  enacted  or  becomes 
effective. 

"(3)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
■general  benefit  increase  under  this  title' 
means  an  Increase  (other  than  an  Increase 
under  this  subsection)  In  all  primary  Insur- 
ance amounts  (but  not  Including  those  de- 
termined under  subsection  (a)(3)  of  this 
section)  on  which  monthly  Insurance  bene- 
fits under  this  title  are  based." 

(2)  (A)  Effective  January  1,  1974,  section 
203(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  table  in  section  215(a)"  in  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  ■'the  table  in  (or  deemed 
to  be  in)  section  215(a)  ". 

(B)  Effective  January  I,  1974,  section  203 
(a)(2)  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  section 
201(b)  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■■(2)  when  two  or  more  persons  were  en- 
titled (Without  the  application  of  section 
202(J)(1)  and  section  223(b))  to  monthly 
benefits  under  section  202  or  223  for  Janu- 
ary 1972  or  any  prior  month  on  the  basis 
of  the  wages  and  self-employment  Income 
of  such  insured  Individual  and  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  as  in  effect  for  any  such 
month  were  applicable  in  determining  the 
benefit  amount  of  any  persons  on  the  basis 


of  such  wages  and  self-employment  Income, 
the  total  of  benefits  for  any  month  after 
January  1972  shall  not  be  reduced  to  less 
than  the  largest  of — 

'■(A)  the  amount  determined  under  this 
subsection  without  regard  to  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  the  largest  amount  which  has  been 
determined  for  any  month  under  this  sub- 
section for  persons  entitled  to  monthly 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  such  insured  Indi- 
vidual's wages  and  self-employment  in- 
come, or 

"(C)  If  any  persons  are  entitled  to  bene- 
fits on  the  basis  of  such  wages  and  self- 
employment  Income  for  the  month  before 
the  effective  month  (after  September  1972) 
of  a  general  benefit  increase  under  this  title 
(as  defined  in  section  215(1)  (3) )  or  a  bene- 
fit Increase  under  the  provisions  of  section 
215(1),  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  derived  by  multiplying  the  benefit 
amount  determined  under  this  title  for  the 
month  before  such  effective  month  (Includ- 
ing this  subsection,  but  without  the  appli- 
cation of  section  222(b),  section  202(q).  and 
subsections  (b).  (c),and  (d)  of  this  section) , 
for  each  such  person  for  such  month  by  a 
percentage  equal  to  the  percentage  of  the 
Increase  provided  under  such  benefit  in- 
crease (With  any  such  Increased  amount 
which  is  not  a  multiple  of  90.10  being 
rounded  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of 
$0.10); 

but  In  any  such  case  d)  paragraph  (I)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  applied  to  such 
total  of  benefits  after  the  application  of 
subparagraph  (B)  or  (C),  and  (11)  If  sec- 
tion 202(k)(2)(A)  was  applicalDle  in  the 
case  of  any  such  benefits  for  a  month,  and 
ceases  to  apply  for  a  month  after  such 
month,  the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (B)  or 
(C)  shall  be  applied,  for  and  after  the  month 
In  which  section  202(k)(2)(A)  ceases  to 
apply,  as  though  paragraph  ( 1 )  had  not  been 
applicable  to  such  total  of  benefits  for  the 
last  month  for  which  subi>aragraph   (B)   or 

(C)  was  applicable,  or". 

(3)  (A)  Effective  January  1,  1975,  section 
215(a)  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  section 
201(c)  of  this  Act)  Is  further  amended — 

(I)  by  Inserting  "(or.  If  larger,  the  amount 
In  column  IV  of  the  latest  table  deemed  to 
be  such  table  under  subsection  (I)  (2)  (Di  )" 
after  "the  following  table''  in  paragraph 
(1)  (A);  and 

(II)  by  Inserting  "(whether  enacted  by 
another  law  or  deemed  to  be  such  table  un- 
der subsection  (1)(2)(D))"  after  "effective 
month  of  a  new  table"  in  paragraph  (2). 

(B)  Effective  January  1,  1975.  section  215 
(b)(4i  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  section 
201(d)  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  applicable  only  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual— 

"(A)  who  becomes  entitled  to  benefits 
under  section  202(a)  or  section  223  In  or 
after  the  month  in  which  a  new  table  that 
appears  in  ( or  Is  deemed  by  subsection  ( 1 )  ( 2) 

(D)  to  appear  In)  subsection  (a)  becomes 
effective;  or 

"(B)  who  dies  In  or  after  the  month  in 
which  such  table  becomes  effective  without 
being  entitled  to  benefits  under  section  202 
(a)  or  section  223;  or 

"(C)  whose  primary  Insurance  amount  is 
required  to  be  recomputed  under  subsection 
(f)(2);" 

(C)  Effective  January  1.  1975,  section  215 
(c)  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  section 
201(e)  of  this  Act)  Is  further  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Primary  Insurance  Amount  Under  Prior 
Provisions 
"(c)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  column  II  of 
the  latest  table  that  appeafs  in  (or  is 
deemed  to  appear  In)  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,   an    individual's   primary   insurance 
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amount  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
the  law  In  effect  prior  to  the  month  in  which 
the    latest    such    table    became    effective. 

■■  ( 2 )  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  applicable  only  In  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual who  became  entitled  to  benefits  un- 
der section  202(a)  or  section  223,  or  who 
died    before  such  effective  month." 

(4')  Effective  Januarj-  1.  1975.  sections  227 
and  228  of  such  Act  ( as  amended  by  section 
201(g)  of  this  Act)  are  further  amended 
by  striking  out  ■•$53.20"  wherever  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  larger  of 
$53.20  or  the  amount  most  recently  estab- 
lished In  lieu  thereof  under  section  215(1)", 
and  bv  striking  out  '■$26.70"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■'the  larger 
of  826.70  or  the  amount  most  recently  estab- 
lished In  lieu  thereof  under  section  215(1)"- 

.\DJtISTME.N-T  OF  THE  TAX  .\ND  BEKEFn  B.1SE 

(b)(1)  Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  addmg  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

••adjustment    of    the    tax     and     BENEFrr     BASE 

"Sec   230    (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines 
pursuant  to   subsection    (i)    of  section   215 
that  an  increase  in  benefits  provided  by  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  such  sub- 
section applies  m  the  case  of  monthly  bene- 
fits under  sections  202  and  223  for  months 
of  a  calendar  year  immediately  following  a 
cost-of-Uvlng  computation  quarter  he  shall 
also  estimate  the  long-range  additional  level- 
cost  (Without  regard  to  any  estimated  actu- 
arial surplus  which  may  exist  at  such  time) 
of  such  benefits.  He  shall  also  determine  the 
increase  that  Is  necessary  in  (1)  the  amount 
of    earnings    and    self-employment    income 
that  mav  be  taxed  under  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue code  of  1954  for  old-age,  survivors  and 
dlsabiUtv  Insurance  and  (2)   the  rate  of  tax 
specified   in   sections   1401(a),   3101(a)     and 
3111(a)    of   the   Internal   Revenue   Code   of 
1954  to  meet  the  total  of  such  level  cost  and 
the  cost  (not  previously  taken  Into  account 
under  this  subsection)  of  increasing  ^lie  ex- 
empt   amount    pursuant    to    section    203(f) 
(8)  for  vears  prior  to  the  year  In  which  such 
Increase"  in  benefits  becomes  effective  so  that 
one-half  (or  approximately  one-half)  of  such 
total  is  to  be  met  by  the  increase  specified 
m   clause    (1)    and   the   remainder  is   to   be 
met  by  the  increase  specified  In  clause   (2). 
••(b)    The   tax   and   benefit    base   for   the 
calendar  vear  referred  to  in  subsection   (a) 
and  all  succeeding  calendar  years,  prior  to 
the  first  calendar  vear  thereafter  in  which 
an  increase  In  benefits  authorized  by  subsec- 
tion   (i)    of    section    215   becomes   effective, 
shall  be  the  sum  of  the  amount  of  earnUigs 
of  individuals  that  may  be  counted  for  bene- 
fits under  this  tUle  and  that  may  be  taxed 
under  the   Internal   Revenue   Code   of    1954 
for  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance with  respect  to  the  calendar  year  im- 
medlatelv   preceding   the   calendar   year   re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  and  the  Increase 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a),  with  such  sum 
if  not  a  multiple  of  $150,  being  rounded  to 
the  nearest  multiple  of  $150;   except  th&t— 
■■  ( 1 )  If  prior  to  such  first  calendar  year  a 
law  is  enacted  which  provides  that  for  any 
calendar  vear  a  different  amount  of  earnings 
mav  be  so  counted  and  may  be  so  taxed,  such 
different  amount  shall  be  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  for  the  calendar  years  spec- 
ified  in   such   law   but   only   until   the   first 
calendar   vear   thereafter   for   which   an   In- 
crease in  benefits  is  authorized  by  subsection 
(1)  of  section  215;  and 

••(2)  the  contribution  and  benefit  base 
for  any  year  after  1973  and  prior  to  the  first 
calendar  vear  in  which  the  first  Increase  In 
benefits  pursuant  to  section  215(1)  becomes 
effective  shall  be  $10,200  or  (if  applicable) 
such  other  amount  as  may  be  specified  In  a 
law  enacted  subsequent  to  the  date  of  this 
Act  is  enacted. 

■•(c)    The  Secretary  shall  allocate  the  In- 
crease In  tax  rates  specified  in  clause  (2)  of 
subsection    (a)    of   this   section   among   the 
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rates  of  tax  specified  in  sections  1401(a). 
3101(a),  and  3111  (a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  so  that — 

•'(A)  the  rate  of  tax  under  section  3101 
(a)  of  such  Code  with  respect  to  wages  (as 
defined  in  section  3121(a)  of  such  Code) 
received  during  a  calendar  year  Is  equal  to 
the  rate  of  tax  under  section  3111(a)  of 
such  Code  with  respect  to  wages  (as  defined 
In  section  3121  (a)  of  such  Code)  paid  during 
such  calendar  vear; 

•'(B)  the  rate  of  tax  under  section  1401(a) 
of  such  Code  with  respect  to  self-employment 
Income  (as  defined  In  section  1402(b)  of 
such  Code)  for  anv  taxable  year  beginning 
during  a  period  specified  In  such  section  1401 
(a)  shaU  be  equal  to  150  percent  of  the  rate 
of  tax  under  section  3101(a)  of  such  Code 
with  respect  to  wages  (as  defined  in  section 
3121(a)  of  such  Code)  received  during  any 
calendar  vear  occurring  in  such  period. 
After  such  allocation,  the  Secretary  shaU 
round  anv  such  tax  rate,  increased  by  reason 
of  such  allocation,  to  the  nearest  one-tenth 
of  1  percent. 

"(d)  At  the  time  the  Secretary  publishes 
in  the  Federal  Register  the  table  required 
by  section  215(1)  (2)  (D) ,  he  shall  also  pub- 
lish in  such  Register — 

"(1)  the  actuarial  assumptions  and  meth- 
odology used  In  estimating  the  additional 
long-range  level-cost  referred  to  subsection 
(a) .  and 

"(2)  the  tax  and  benefit  base  resulting 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  and 

"(3)  the  amount  of  the  increase  in  tax 
rates  required  pursuant  to  such  subsection 
(a)  and  the  allocation  of  such  increase  de- 
termined under  subsection  (b)  (Including 
any  rounding  authorized  by  such  subsec- 
tion) .  _,  ^ 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  and  for 
purposes  of  determining  wages  and  self-em- 
ployment Income  under  sections  209,  211, 
213"  and  215  of  this  Act  and  sections  1402, 
3121,  3122,  3125.  6413.  and  6654  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  the  'tax  and 
benefit  base'  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  in  (and  taxable  years  beginning  ini 
any  calendar  vear  after  1972  and  prior  to  the 
calendar  vear  with  the  first  month  of  which 
the  first  "increase  In  benefits  pursuant  to 
section  215(1)  of  this  Act  becomes  effective 
shall  be  $10,200  or  (If  applicable)  such  other 
amount  as  mav  be  specified  in  a  law  enacted 
subsequent  to"  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1972." 

SPECIAL     MINIMUM     PRIMARY     INSTTRANCE 

AMOUNT 

SEC.  203.  (a)  Section  215(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (as  amended  by  section  201(c) 
of  this  Act  I  Is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (2)"  In  the 
matter  'preceding  subparagraph  ( A  1  of  para- 
graph (1 1  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph   (2)    the 

following:  ..    ^  „ 

"(3)  Such  primary  insurance  amount  snail 
be  an  amount  equal"  to  $10  muUlplled  by  the 
Individual's  vears  of  coverage  in  excess  of  10 
In  anv  case  in  which  such  amount  is  higher 
than  '  the  individual's  primary  Insurance 
amount  as  determined  under  paragraph  (1) 
or  (2). 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3),  an  Individ- 
ual's 'years  of  coverage'  Is  the  number  (not 
exceeding  30)  equal  to  the  sum  of  (1)  the 
number  (not  exceeding  14  and  disregarding 
any  fraction)  determined  by  dividing  the 
total  of  the  wages  credited  to  him  for  years 
after  1936  and  before  1951  by  $900,  plus  (U) 
the  number  equal  to  the  number  of  years 
after  1950  each  of  which  is  a  computation 
base  vear  1  within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
(b)  (2)  (C)  )  and  in  each  of  which  he  is  cred- 
ited with  wages  and  self-employment  Income 
of  not  less  than  25  percent  of  the  maximum 
amount  which,  pursuant  to  subsection  (e), 
may  be  counted  for  such  year." 

(b)  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  (as  amend- 


ed by  sections  201  (b)  and  202(a)  (2)  of  this 
Act)  Is  further  amended  by  striking  out  "or'" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  or",  and  by  Insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (3)  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(4)  whenever  the  monthly  benefits  of 
such  individuals  are  based  on  an  insured  in- 
dividual's prlmarj'  insurance  amount  which 
Is  determined  under  section  215(a)  (3)  and 
such  primary  insurance  amount  does  not  ap- 
pear in  column  TV  of  the  table  In  (or  deemed 
to  be  in)  section  215(a).  the  appUcable 
maximum  amount  In  column  V  of  such  table 
shall  be  the  amount  in  such  column  that  ap- 
pears on  the  line  on  which  the  next  higher 
prlmarv  insurance  amount  appears  in  column 
IV,  or,"  if  larger,  the  largest  amoimt  deter- 
mined for  Siich  persons  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  any  month  prior  to  February  1971. " 
(c)  Section  215(a)(2)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  201(c)  of  this  Act)  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "such  prl- 
marj-  Insurance  amount  shall  be'^  and  all  that 
follows  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing; 

•'such  primary  Insurance  amount  shall  be — 
"(A)    the  amount  in  column  IV  of  such 
table  which  Is  equal  to  the  prUnary  insurance 
amount  upon  which  such  disability  Insurance 
benefit  is  based;  except  that  If  such  Individ- 
ual  was  entitled   to   a   disabUlty   Insurance 
benefit  under  section  223  for  the  month  be- 
fore   the    effective    month    of   a    new    table 
(Whether  enacted  by  another  law  or  deemed 
to  be  such  table  under  subsections   il)(2) 
(D)  )  and  in  the  foUowlng  month  became  en- 
titled to  an  old-age  Insurance  benefit,  or  he 
died  In  such  following  month,  then  his  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  for  such  following 
month  shall  be  the  amount  In  column  IV  of 
the  new  table  on  the  line  on  which  In  column 
II  of  such  table  appears  his  primary  insur- 
ance amount  for  the  month  before  the  effec- 
tive month  of  the  table  (as  determined  un- 
der subsection  (c) )  Instead  of  the  amount  In 
column  IV  equal  to  the  primary-  insurance 
amount   on   which   his   dlsabUlty   Insurance 
benefit  is  based.  For  purposes  of  this  para- 
eraph,  the  term  "primary  Insurance  Eunount" 
wUh  respect  to  any  individual  means  only 
a  prlmarv  Insurance  amount  determined  un- 
der   para'graph    (1)     (and    such    lndlvldual"s 
benefits  shall  be  deemed  to  be  based  upon 
the  primary  Insurance  amount  as  so  deter- 
mined);   or 

••(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  primary  In- 
surance amount  upon  which  such  dlsabUlty 
Insurance  benefit  Is  based  if  such  primary 
insurance  amount  was  determined  under 
paragraph    (3).'" 

(dl  Section  215(f)(2)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  bv  section  201(f)  of  this  Act)  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "subsection 
(a)(1)  (A)  and  (C)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    -'subsections    (a)(1)     (A)    and    (C) 

and    (a)  (3)". 

(e)  Whenever  an  Insured  Individual  Is  en- 
titled to  benefits  for  a  month  which  are 
bas-d  on  a  prlmarv-  Insurance  amount  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  paragraph  (3)  of  section 
215(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  for 
the  following  month  such  primary  insurance 
amount  is  Increased  or  such  individual  be- 
comes entitled  to  benefits  on  a  higher  pri- 
mary Insurance  amount  under  a  different 
para'graph  of  such  section  215(a).  such  In- 
dividual's old-age  or  dlsabUlty  Uisurance 
benefit  (beginning  with  the  effective  month 
cf  the  increased  primary  insurance  amount, 
shall  be  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  higher  primary 
increase  amount  and  the  primary  insurance 
amount  on  which  such  benefit  was  based 
for  the  month  prior  to  such  effective  month^ 
after  the  application  of  section  202(q)  of 
such  Act  where  appUcable  to  such  difference. 
(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  applv  with  respect  to  monthly  Insur- 
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ance  benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  after  December  1971 
(Without  regard  to  when  the  ln.sured  Indi- 
vidual became  entitled  to  such  benefits  or 
when  he  died)  and  with  respect  lo  lump- 
sum death  payments  under  such  title  In  the 
case  of  deaths  occurring  after  such  month. 

AUTOMATIC   INCRE.\SES   OF   EARNINGS  COUNTED 
FOR  BENEFIT  AND  TA.X   PTRPOSES 

Sec.  204.  (a)(1)  Section  209(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

■•(7)  That  part  of  remuneration  which, 
after  remuneration  (other  than  remunera- 
tion referred  to  In  the  succeeding  subsec- 
tions of  this  section)  equal  to  the  contribu- 
tion 4230)  with  respect  to  employment  has 
been  paid  to  an  Individual  during  any  cal- 
endar year  after  1973  with  respect  to  which 
such  contribution  and  benefit  base  Is  ef- 
fective, Is  paid  to  such  Individual  during 
such  calendar  year;". 

(2)  Section  211(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  For  any  taxable  year  beginning  In 
any  calendar  year  after  1973,  (1)  an  amount 
equal  to  the  contribution  and  benefit  base 
(as  determined  under  section  230)  which  Is 
effective  for  such  calendar  year,  minus  (11) 
the  amount  of  the  wages  paid  to  such  Indi- 
vidual during  such  taxable  year;  or". 

(3)  (A)  Section  213(a)  (2)  (11)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"calendar  year  after  1971 '•  the  following: 
"and  before  1974,  or  an  amount  equal  to 
the  contribution  and  benefit  base  (as  de- 
termined under  section  230)  in  the  caae  of 
any  calendar  year  after  1973  with  respect 
•o  which  such  contribution  and  benefit  base 
Is  effective". 

(B)  Section  213(a)  (2)  (Ul)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immedlatelv  after 
■•calendar  year  after  1971"  the  following: 
•'and  before  1974.  or  an  amount  equal  to  the 
contribution  and  benefit  base  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  230)  which  Is  effective 
for  the  calendar  year  In  the  case  of  any  tax- 
able year  beginning  in  any  calendar  year 
after  1973".  * 

(4)  Section  215(e)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
•calendar  year  after  1971"  the  following- 
"and  before  1974,  and  the  excess  over  an 
amount  equal  to  the  contribution  and  ben- 
efit base  (as  determined  under  section  230) 
In  the  case  of  any  calendar  year  after  1973 
with  respect  to  which  such  contribution  and 
benefit  base  is  elective". 

rbi(l)  Section  1402(b)(1)  of  such  Code 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  in 
any  calendar  year  after  1973.  (I)  an  amount 
equal  to  the  contribution  and  benefit  base 
(as  determined  under  section  230  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act)  which  Is  effective  for  such 
calendar  year,  minus  (Hi  the  amount  of  the 
wages  paid  to  such  Individual  during  such 
taxable  year;  or". 

i2i  Effective  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  1973,  section  312X(a)(l)  of  such 
Code  IS  amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "$9,000''  each  place  it 
appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
contribution  and  benefit  base  (as  determined 
imder  section  230  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  '■,  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "by  an  employer  dur- 
ing any  calendar  year'^,  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "by  an  employer  during  the  calendar 
year  with  respect  to  which  such  contribution 
and  benefit  base  is  effective". 

(B)  E.Tectlve  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  aft«r  1973,  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 3122  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  $9,000  limitation"  and  inserting 


In  lieu  thereof  "the  contribution  and  benefit 
base  limitation". 

(4)  Effective  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  1973,  section  3125  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  $9,000  liml- 
itatlon"  where  It  appears  In  subsections  (a), 
(b),  and  (c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu,  thereof 
'•the  contribution  and  benefit  base  limita- 
tion". 

(5)  Section  6413(c)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  special  funds  of  employment  taxes) 
Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and  before  1973"  after 
"after  the  calendar  year  1971"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  "exceed  $9,000,"  the 
following: 

"or  (F)  dtu-lng  any  calendar  year  after  the 
calendar  year  1973,  the  wages  received  by 
him  dtu-lng  such  year  exceed  the  contribu- 
tion and  benefit  base  (as  determined  under 
section  230  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  which 
Is  effective  with  respect  to  such  year,";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  "and  before  1974, 
or  which  exceeds  the  tax  with  respect  to  an 
amount  of  such  wages  received  and  such  cal- 
endar year  after  1973  equal  to  the  contribu- 
tion and  benefit  base  (as  determined  under 
section  230  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  which 
Is  effective  with  respect  to  such  year". 

(6)  Section  6413(c)(2)(A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  refunds  of  employment  taxes  in 
the  case  of  Federal  employees)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "or  $9,000  for  any  calen- 
dar year  after  1971"  the  following:  •'or  an 
amount  equal  to  the  contribution  and  bene- 
fit base  (as  determined  under  section  230  of 
the  Social  Security  Act)  for  any  calendar 
year  after  1973  with  respect  to  which  such 
contribution  and  benefit  base  Is  effective". 

(7)  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  1973,  section  6654(d)  (2)  (B) 
(11)  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
an  amount  equal  to  the  contribution  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  excess  of  (I) 
an  amount  equal  to  the  contribution  and 
benefit  base  (as  determined  under  section 
230  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  which  Is  ef- 
fective for  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
taxable  year  begins,  over  (II)  the  amount". 

(C)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(aid)  and  (a)  (3  )  (A),  and  the  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (b)  (except  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (7(  thereof),  shall  apply  onlv  with 
respect  to  remuneration  paid  after  December 
1972.  The  amendments  made  bv  subsections 
(a)  (2),  (a)  (3)  (B),  (b)  (1),  and"  (b)  (7)  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  1972.  The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)(4)  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  calendar  years  after  1972. 

CHANGES    IN    TAX    SCHEDULES 

Sec.  205.  (a)(1)  Section  1401(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Cede  of  1954  (relating  to 
rats  of  tax  on  self-employment  Income  for 
purposes  cf  old-age,  survivors,  and  disabil- 
ity Insurance  i  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3i;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•'(4)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1972,  and  before 
January  1.  1978,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
6.7  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

••(5)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  vear  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1977,  and  before 
January  1,  2011.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
6.6  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year;  and 

••(6)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  2010,  the  tax  shall 
be  equal  to  7.0  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
self-employment  Income  for  such  taxable 
year. 

Such   tax   with   respect   to   self -employment 
Income  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  increased 


to  accordance  with  the  allocation  made  by 
the  -Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare under  section  230(c)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act," 

(2)  Section  3101(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  for  purposes  of 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (4) 
and  (5)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  received  diu-lng 
the  calendar  years  1973  through  1977  the 
rate  shall  be  4  45  percent; 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1970  through  2010,  the 
rate  shall  be  4.4  percent;  and 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31,  2010,  the  rate  shall  be  5  3  per- 
cent. 

Such  tax  with  respect  to  wages  received 
during  any  calendar  year  shall  be  Increased 
m  accordance  with  the  allocation  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare under  section  230(c)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act." 

(3)  Section  3111(a)  of  the  such  Code 
(relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  for 
purposes  of  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance)  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graphs (4)  and  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1973  through  1977  the  rate 
shall  be  4  45  percent; 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1978  through  2010,  the  rate 
shall  be  4.45  percent 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after 
December  31,  2010,  the  rate  shall  be  5  3 
percent. 

Such  tax  with  respect  to  wages  reached 
during  any  calendar  y?ar  shall  be  Increased 
In  accordance  with  the  allocation  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare under  section  230(c)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act." 

(b)  (1)  Section  1401(b)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  self-emplovment 
incomes  for  purposes  of  hospital  Insurance) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (5)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following; 

"(2)  In  the  ca>e  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1972.  and  before 
January  1,  1978,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
0.9  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1977,  and  before 
January   1.   1982.  the  tax  shall   be  equal  to 

1.1  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  vear  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1981.  and  before 
January  1,   1991.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 

1.2  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  .self- 
employment   Income  for  such   taxable  year; 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  vear  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1990.  the  tax  shall 
be  equal  to  1.3  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
self-employment  Income  for  such  taxable 
year.'* 

(2)  Section  3101(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  for  purposes  of 
hospital  Insurance)  Is  amended  bv  striking 
out  paragraphs  (2)  through  (5)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•'(2)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1973  through  1977,  the 
rate  shall  be  0.9  percent; 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1978  through  1981,  the 
rate  shall  be  11  percent: 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1982  through  1990  the  rate 
shall  be  1.2  percent; 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31,  1990,  the  rate  shall  be  1.3 
percent." 
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(3)  Section  3111(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  for  purposes  of 
hospital  insurance)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraphs  (2)  through  (5)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1973  through  1977,  the  rate 
shall  be  0.9  percent; 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1978  through  1981  the  rate 
shall  be  li  percent; 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  years  1982  through  1990.  the 
rate  shall  be  1.2  percent; 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after 
December  31,  1990,  the  rate  shall  be  1.3  per- 
cent." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)(1)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31,  1972. 
The  remaining  amendments  made  by  this 
s^tion  shall  ^ apply  only  with  re.spect  to 
remuneration  paid  after  December  31,  1972. 

ALLOCATION     TO     DISABILITY     INSimANCE     TRUST 
FUKD 

SEC  206.  (a)  Section  201(b)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  strikmg  out  '•and  (D)"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "(D)",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1969,  and  so  reported" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1969,  and  be- 
fore January  1,  1973,  and  so  reported,  lE) 
0.95  of  1  per  centum  of  the  wages  (as  so 
deSned)  paid  after  December  31,  1971,  and 
before  January  1,  1978.  and  so  reported,  (F) 
1  10  per  centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defir.ed) 
paid  after  December  31,  1977.  and  before 
Januarv  1,  2011,  and  so  reported,  and  (G) 
1  5  per' centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined) 
paid  after  December  31,  2010,  and  so  re- 
ported,". 

(b)  Section  201(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  (D)'"  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "(D)  '•,  and 

(2)  bv  striking  out  "beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1969,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"beginning  after  December  31,  1969.  and  be- 
fore Januarv  1,  1973,  (E)  0.715  of  1  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  of  self-employed  in- 
come (as  so  defined!  so  reported  for  any  tax- 
able vear  beginning  after  December  31,  1972, 
and  before  January  1,  1977,  and  (F)  0.825  of 
1  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  self-employ- 
ment Income  (as  so  defined  i  so  reported  for 
anv  taxable  vear  beginning  after  December 
31,"l977,  and  before  January  1.  2011,  and  (G) 
0-990  of  1  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  self- 
employment  Income  (as  so  defined)  so  re- 
ported for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31,  2010,". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  a  four-month  extension  of  the 
present  temporary  level  In  the  public  debt 
limitation,  and  for  other  purposes.". 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  (durin.g  the 
reading  > .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  on 
this  particular  amendment  we  may  not 
dispen.se  v^ith  the  reading? 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  do  so? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  dispense  with  further 
reading  of  the  motion  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  RFcopn 

The  SPE.\KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPE.'iKER  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansa<:  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  second  amendment  in  which  I  have 


moved  to  recede  and  concur  involves  an 
increase  In  social  security  benefits  of  20 
percent  across  the  board  effective  for 
the  month  of  September  1972,  payable 
in  the  check  for  early  October  and  auto- 
matic benefit  increases  to  protect 
against  the  cost-of-living  rises  in  the 
future. 

Before  explaining  the  effect  of  the 
amendment,  the  financing  which  is  in- 
volved—and financing  is  contained  in 
the  Senate  amendment  in  sufiBcient 
amount — let  me  make  clear  my  owti  po- 
sition on  this  matter.  I  favor  the  20  per- 
cent. I  favor  it  for  many,  many  reasons. 
One  of  the  reasons  is  that  under  the  pro- 
visions of  existing  law,  and  under  the  bill 
that  we  passed.  H.R.  1,  last  year,  we  were 
establishing  rates  of  tax  at  an  early  pe- 
riod in  the  future  that  were  totally  un- 
necessary, I  concluded,  on  my  further 
study  of  this  whole  matter,  to  finance 
the  "benefits  that  we  were  proposing  to 
add  to  those  in  existing  law.  A  5 -percent 
benefit  increase  wa-s  in  H.R.  1.  There 
were  other  increases  that  I  thought  were 
good  for  widows  and  others,  but  there 
was  only  a  5-percent  across-the-board 
increase. 

I  suggested  at  that  time  that  the  Sen- 
ate replace  the  5-percent  increase  with 
the  bill  that  I  had  introduced,  providing 
for  a  20-percent  increase,  because  my 
bill  contained  in  it  a  provision  for  taxes, 
taking  into  account  adjustment  of  the 
level  of  wages  sufficient  to  finance  the 
20  percent,  plus  all  of  the  other  features 
involving  OASDI  and  HI  that  were  con- 
tained in  the  House-passed  version  of 
H.R.  1. 

I  would  be  the  last  one,  frankly,  to 
want  to  get  this  program  in  a  position 
where  it  was  not  actuarially  sound.  The 
actuarial  soundness  of  OASDI,  different 
from    HI— that    is    the    ho,-pital    insur- 
ance—is predicated  upon  assumptions  of 
what  will  happen  over  a  75-year  period. 
HI   is  predicated  upon   assumptions   of 
what  will  happen  over  a  25 -year  period. 
If  we  enact  the  20-percent  increase 
with  the  tax  ad.iustments  that  are  in  my 
bill  or  in  this  amendment,  I  can  assure 
the  membership  of  this  House  that  we 
will  over  that  75-year  period  take  in  each 
year  more  money  than  we  will  be  pay- 
ing out.  We  will  not  be  taking  in  the 
excessive  amounts  over  what  we  pay  out, 
that  we  would  under  the  provisions  of 
existing  law  or  under  H.R.  1.  if  enacted. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  little  bit  confused 
as  to  what  the  President  has  said,  and 
the   information   that   he   has   received 
about  this  matter.  becau.«e  I  have  a  let- 
ter from   the   Secretary   of   HEW.   who 
tells  me  that  the  bill  that  I  introduced 
is   actuarially    sound.   The   administra- 
tion opposes  it  because  they  preferred  a 
lower  level  of  percentage  increase  and  a 
higher  level  of  tax  reduction.  Both  are 
contained  in  this  amendment.  If  I  have 
permission.  I  will  include  with  my  re- 
marks these  charts  and  tables  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  do  so. 
The  SPEAKER.  L-  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  follows : 

TABLE  4.-IMPACT  Of  20  PERCENT  BENEFIT  INCREASE  ON 
BENEFIT  LEVELS 


Monthly  benefits 

Present 

20 
percent 

Increased 

benefrts 

on  an 

annual 

basis 

above 

present 

levels 

Retired  worker 

(average) 

Retired  couple 

(average)  montlily.. 

J134.(K) 

224.00 
70.40 

216.00 

324.00 
114.  00 

S162.00 

271.00 
84.50 

259.00 

389.00 
137.00 

J336 

564 

169 

Worker  v»ith  maxi- 
mum earrings 

Couple  with  maxi- 
mum earnings 

Widow  (average) 

516 

780 
276 

TABLE  3.-0LD-AGE,  SURVIVORS,  AND  DISABILITY  INSUR- 
ANCE: PROGRESS  OF  THE  OASDI  AND  HI  TRUST  FUNDS, 
COMBINED,  UNDER  THE  SYSTEM  AS  MODIFIED  BY  A 
PROPOSED  BENEFIT  INCREASE  OF  20  PERCENT  ACROSS- 
THE-BOARD,  EFFECTIVE  FOR  SEPTEMBER  1972.  CALENDAR 
YEARS  1972-77 

IDollar  amounts  In  billions| 


Assets  at  end  ot 

year,  as  percent 

Assets. 

ot  outgo  in- 

Calendar 

end  ot 

Current    Following 

year 

Income 

Outgo 

year 

year           year 

1972 

J46,2 

J43.2 

J43.4 

100              84 

1973 

52.2 

51.6 

44.0 

85              81 

1974 

58.1 

54.2 

48.0 

89             81 

1975 

62.8 

59.2 

51.6 

87              83 

1976 

66.2 

62.1 

55.7 

90              82 

1977 

71.6 

68.2 

59.1 

87              83 

Note  The  proposal  provides  tor  an  OASDI  contribution  rate 
ot  4  6  percent  in  calendar  years  1972-77:  automatic  cost-ot- 
livinB  increases  m  cash  benefits  alter  September  1972,  eontri- 
tiuZ  and  benefit  base  of  J10,800  in  1973.  J12,000  in  19?4,  with 
automatic  adjustment  to  increases  in  earnings  levels  there- 
after. 


TABLE  2 -SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAXES  PAID  BY  WORKERS  AT 
VARIOUS  EARNINGS  LEVELS  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND 
UNDER  SENATE  AMENDMENT 


Worker  earnings 


Taxes  for  cash 
social  security 


Total  taxes 
including  medicare 


Present 
law 


Senate 
amend- 
ment 


Present 
law 


Senate 
amend- 
ment 


y  000  JlOO 

J3,000 150 

J4,0M 200 

tS.OOO 250 

$6,000 300 

$7,000 350 

$8,000 400 

$9,000 <50 

$10,000 *M 

$11,000 450 

$12,000 450 

1974: 

$2  000  100 

$3,000 150 

$4.000 200 

$5,000 250 

$6,000 300 

$7,000 350 

$8,000 400 

$9,000 450 

$10.000 450 

$11,000 450 

$12,000 450 


$92.00 
138.00 
184.00 
230.00 
276.00 
322.00 
368.00 
414.00 
460.00 
496.80 
4%.  80 

92.00 
138.00 
184.00 
230.00 
276.00 
322.00 
368.00 
414.00 
460.00 
506.00 
552.00 


$113.00 
169.50 
226.00 
282.50 
339.00 
395.  50 
452.00 
508.50 
508.50 
508.50 
508.50 

113.00 
169.50 
226.00 
282.50 
339.00 
395  50 
452.00 
508.50 
50R.  50 
5P8.50 
5J8.50 


$110 
165 

220 
275 
330 
385 
440 
495 
550 
594 
594 

110 
165 
220 
275 
330 
385 
440 
495 
550 
605 
660 
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TABLE  l.-SOCIftl  SECURITY  TAX  RATES,  PRESENT  LAW  AND  PROPOSED  SENATE  AMENDMENT 


Jujie  SO,  1972 


Employee-employer,  each 


OASOI 
percent 


HI 
percent 


Total 
percent 


OASOI 
percent 


Self-employed 

HI  Total 

percent        percent 


Present  law;i 

1972 4.60 

1973-75 5.00 

1976  79 5.15 

1980  86 5.15 

1987  and  after 5.15 


0  60 
.65 
.70 
.80 
.90 


5.20 
5.65 
5.85 
5.95 
6.05 


6.9 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 


0.60 
.65 
.70 
.80 
.90 


7.50 
7.65 
7.70 
7.80 
7.90 


Employee-employer,  each 


Self-employed 


Proposed  Senate  amend- 
ment: ' 

1973-77 4  6 

1978  85 ■  ""  4  5 

1986-92 45 

1993  2010 "  4.5 

2011  and  later 5.35 


OASDI  HI  Total        OASDI  HI  Totil 

percent      percent      percent      percent      percent        percent 


0.9 

5.5 

6.9 

0.9 

7.8 

1.0 

5.5 

6.7 

1.0 

7  7 

1.1 

5.6 

6.7 

1.1 

7  8 

1.2 

5.7 

6.7 

1.2 

7  9 

1.2 

6.55 

7.0 

1.2 

8.2 

>  Tax  rates  apply  to  annual  earnings  up  to  )9,000. 

Under  present  law,  a  penson  with  $2,000 
earnings  pays  $113  social  security  ta.x. 
Under  this  amendment  he  will  pay  SllO. 
A  person  with  $3,000— and  I  am  talking 
about  the  total  ta.x  including  medicare — 
under  present  law  pays  S169.50.  Under 
this  amendment  it  will  be  SI 65.  That  con- 
tinues to  be  less  under  the  amendment 
than  existing  law  in  the  year  1973  until 
you  set  to  an  income  level  of  $9,245. 
When  you  get  to  that  level,  because  of  the 
increase  in  the  amoimt  of  one's  earnings 
subject  to  the  tax  rate  the  individual 
begins  to  pay  more.  That  individual  now. 
iHider  present  law,  would  pay  $508.50  and 
under  the  Senate  amendment  would  pay 
$550,  and  so  on. 

In  the  year  1974  the  same  is  true. 
Under  the  proposed  amendment  I  am 
asking  the  House  to  recede  and  concur 
in.  in  the  year  1974  in  each  category  of 
income,  that  is,  $2,000  $3,000,  $4  000 
$5,000.  $6,000,  $7,000,  $8,000,  and  S9,000. 
the  individual  will  pay  less  tax  if  we  agree 
to  the  Senate  amendment  than  he  would 
pay  under  the  provisions  of  existing  law. 
At  SI 0.000  he  would  pay  more.  That  is 
the  effect  of  the  change  in  the  income 
that  the  individual  mav  have  which  is 
subject  to  the  rate  of  tax. 

Let  me  show  you  again,  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  the  percent  i.s — the  tax  rate  itself 
is— under  present  law  for  OASDI  and  for 
HI  in  total.  For  the  year  1972  it  remains 
the  same,  5.2:  for  the  years  1973  through 
1977   the   total   rate   under   the   Senate 
amendment   is   55.    Under   the   present 
law  the  rate  between  1973.  1974.  and  1975 
is  5.65,  a  higher  rate.  Then  m  1976  the 
rate  through  1979  is  5  85  under  present 
law.  From  1978  through  198i  this  rate 
remams  at  5.5  under  the  amendment 
Then  in  1986  through  1992  it  goes  to  5,6. 
But  under  the  provisions  of  existing  law 
that   rate  has  already  gone   up  in   the 
vear  1987  to  6.05.  and  it  is  only  when  you 
et  to  the  year  2011  and  later  on  that  the 
tax  rate  under  the  amendment  exceeds 
the  rate  under  present  Inw.  Why  that 
year?  B3cause  that  is  the  year  \vhen  a 
great  number  of  your  post-World  War  II 
babies  will   begin   to  retire  and  receive 
•social  secui-itv  retirement  benefits- that 
is  when  you  need  the  higher  rate.  Then 
the  rate  will  be  higher  bv  one-half  of 
one  percent  than  it  was  in  1987. 

Not  only  have  we  reduced  the  rates  for 
those  r.t  the  lower  levels  of  income,  but 
we  are  also  pastponing  under  this  amend- 
ment the  rates  of  tax  that  are  in  effect 
now  and  the  even  higher  rates  that  would 
go  in  effect  if  H.R.  1  were  passed. 

So  I  say  I  think  that  the  President  has 
receued  some  misinformation  about  the 
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effect  of  the  Senate  amendment  on  the 
taxpayers   of   the   United   States,   as  I 
understood  him  in  his  press  conference 
last  night. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  xMILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  do  I 
understand  that  the  Church  amendment 
is  also  the  gentleman's  own  proposal  and 
similar  to  his  own  proposal  and  we  have 
a  different  version  from  the  conference 
m  the  original  Church  amendment? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  Church 
amendment  is  effective  September  1.  The 
bUl  I  introduced  back  in  February  has  an 
effective  date  of  June  1. 

There  is  about  the  same  period  of 
time,  between  June  and  September,  as 
between  February  and  June.  The  gen- 
tleman can  look  down  the  road  a  lit- 
tle  bit,   as   I  looked  down   the   road. 

The  tax  rates  differ  because  the  bill  I 
introduced,  provided  for  the  raise  in 
taxes  necessary  for  the  20-percent  in- 
crease in  lieu  of  the  5,  and  for  all  of 
the  other  benefits  which  were  included 
in  H.R.  1,  as  passed  by  the  House.  There 
we  provide  for  the  taxes  to  finance  what 
IS  proposed.  The  Senate  amendment 
only  provides  a  tax  rate  and  a  tax  base 
sufficient  to  finance  the  provisions  of 
the  existing  law  plus  the  20-percent 
benefit  increase. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  is  the  pro- 
posal that  the  conferees  bring  back  to 
the  House? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  is  what 
I  am  urging  that  we  recede  and  concur 
in. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  is  it  the 
intention  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas to  yield  time  over  here,  because 
I  do  have  some  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  will  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  such 
time  as  the  gentleman  wants  within  the 
limits  of  my  time.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  prepared  to  use  some  of  that 
time  now  ? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  that  he  is  so  prepared. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  \ield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  <Mr.  Byrnes>. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  appear  here  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  to 
discuss  a  matter  of  this  importance  with 
so  little  information  for  the  members 


of  the  committee,  of  the  House,  or  of 
the  Congress,  is  something  that  I  thought 
I  would  never  have  to  experience  in  my 
service  in  tills  House. 

This  is  no  way  to  treat  vitally  impor- 
tant legislation. 

Some  may  call  what  we  are  doing 
here  today  cute  politics.  I  call  it  irre- 
sponsibility. Make  no  mistake,  this  pro- 
cedure is  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the 
integrity  of  the  social  security  svstem 
on  which  27  million  people  depend 
today,  and  into  which  some  94  million 
people  are  today  paying  taxes  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  a  floor  of  protec- 
tion against  a  loss  of  earnings  due  to  re- 
tirement, disability,  or  death. 

This  is  an  unfortunate  way  to  treat 
that  system  for  which  we  are  responsible. 
We  have  hastily  tied  three  complicated 
issues  to  the  debt  ceiling  legislation 
which  must  become  law  by  next  Thurs- 
day or  the  machinery  of  government  will 
come  to  an  abrupt  halt. 

We  will  not  be  able  to  transact  Gov- 
ernment business  unless  we  extend  the 
present  ceiling.  All  checks  will  stop.  The 
sales  of  savings  bonds  will  stop.  Bond  re- 
demptions will  stop  unless  an  extension  is 
provided. 

If  you  insist  on  voting  a  20-percent  so- 
cial security  increase  v.lthout  any  study 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  or 
the  House  of  the  soundness  of  the  fun- 
damental concepts  involved  in  the  financ- 
ing provided  it  may  well  mark  a  turning 
point  in  the  capacity  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  to  respond  with  equity  to 
the  needs  of  our  older  people,  and  to  the 
needs  of  those  who  are  paying  taxes 
today  in  anticipation  of  receiving  bene- 
fits in  the  future. 

We  talk  today  about  high  taxes.  But 
think  of  what  is  being  attempted  here  to- 
day— holding  the  entire  operation  of 
Government  hostage  to  an  increase  in 
social  security  taxes. 

Yes,  the  whole  machineiy  of  Govern- 
ment would  be  held  hostage  to  partisan 
pcUtics.  We  might  Just  as  well  admit  it. 
There  is  no  use  glossing  over  the  fact. 

We  insist  on  tying  a  social  security  in- 
crease to  legislation  that  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  operation  of  Government 
and  then  we  immediately  cut  and  rim, 
because  the  motion  or  a  resolution  to 
recess  this  Congress  and  get  out  of  town 
will  be  the  next  order  of  business. 

Let  me  make  this  clear.  I  want  to  talk 
about  the  social  security  aspect  of  this. 
We  all  know  what  is  involved  in  the  debt 
ceiling  legislation.  That  passed  this 
House  and  it  passed  the  Senate— there 
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wa^  no  disagreement  on  that.  We  did  not 
have  to  go  to  conference  on  it. 

The  amendments  that  were  added  in 
the  Senate  have  brought  us  here  today. 
At  no  point  has  there  been  a  study  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
new  method  of  financing  that  has  pro- 
duced the  "windfair'  that  now  is  going 
to  be  used  for  the  20-percent  benefit 
increase.  Not  one  word  of  testimony  in 
public  or  executive  session  has  been  re- 
ceived on  this  subject.  This  fundamental 
change  in  the  criteria  by  which  the 
soundness  of  the  social  security  trust 
fund  has  been  measured  for  one-third 
of  a  century  is  being  adopted  willy-nilly 
by  the  Congress  without  even  a  cursory 
review.  And  by  enacting  a  20-percent 
increase  rather  than  the  10  percent  I  am 
proposing,  you  preempt  tax  resources 
that  otherwise  would  be  available  for 
creating  greater  equity  in  our  social  se- 
curity system. 

A  number  of  proposals  for  creating 
greater  equity  were  approved  overwhelm- 
ingly by  tills  body  more  than  a  year  ago. 
A  good  share  of  them  were  approved  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  with 
.some  additions.  These  amendments  pro- 
vide greater  equity  to  widows,  the  dis- 
abled, working  women,  and  those  supple- 
menting their  retirement  by  working. 
And  these  are  going  to  come  back  to  us. 
I  hope,  because  they  are  certainly  needed. 
But  you  are  then  going  to  have  to  impose 
increased  taxes  for  every  penny  in  in- 
creased benefits. 

Despite  the  subterfuge  and  political 
chicanery  underlying  tliis  discussion 
about  tax  increases,  the  American  people 
will  not  be  fooled.  If  we  are  going  to  pay 
out  20  percent  more  in  benefit  dollars, 
someone  will  have  to  pay  20  percent  more 
in  tax  dollars  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  to  pay.  It  is  that  sim.plc.  The  new 
methodology,  while  permitting  some 
manipulation,  does  not  change  this  fact. 
And  let  me  point  out  that  the  hasty  pro- 
cedures employed  here  are  completely  in- 
consistent with  the  caution  with  which 
we  should  approach  these  new  proposals. 
It  is  very  interesting  that  the  actimry 
who  was  with  this  system  from  the  be- 
ginning, Robert  J.  Myers,  is  no  longer 
with  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
He  is  the  greatest  authority  on  the  actu- 
arial basis  of  the  system  and  the  man  to 
whom  our  committee,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  and  the  entire  Congress  have 
turned  through  the  years  for  counsel  and 
expert  advice. 

Mr.  Myers  has  commented  on  the  new 
cost  estimates  for  cash  benefits  which 
we  have  based  on  the  increased  earnings 
assumption. 

He  is  speaking  as  the  man  who  knows 
more  about  our  system  than  any  other 
man  in  this  country,  and  this  is  what  he 
said  about  the  new  methodology  using 
dynamic  earnings: 

This  would  be  unsound  actuarial  pro- 
cedure even  U  automatic  adjustment  pro- 
visions are  adopted.  What  It  would  mean.  In 
essence.  Is  that  actuarial  soundness  would  be 
wholly  dependent  on  a  perpetually  con- 
tinuing Inflation  of  a  certain  prescribed 
nature — and  a  borrowing  from  the  next  gen- 
eration to  pay  the  current  generations 
benefits.  In  the  hope  that  Inflation  of  wages 
would  make  this  possible. 
That  is  the  system  of  financing  that 


this  20-percent  increase  is  predicated  on. 
And  we  have  not  studied  this  at  all  m  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

By  adoptmg  this  proposal,  we  would 
be  saying  to  the  President,  'You  either 
sign  what  we  are  sendmg  to  you.  take 
a  bad  and  unknown  course,  or  else  we  are 
going  to  stop  the  whole  function  of  gov- 
ernment." 

What  could  be  more  irresponsible? 
Today  we  wonder  why  we  hear  expres- 
sions of  disenchantment  with  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  think 
we  need  wonder  any  longer  when  we  sit 
here  and  conduct  our  business  in  this 
fashion.  How  can  we  help  but  bring  about 
a  disrespect  for  our  actions  when  we 
treat  such  serious  c.uestions  in  such  a 
cursoi-y  fashion?  We  are  contemplating 
taking  steps  that  can  lead  us  into  very- 
serious  problems  as  far  as  this  system 
and  the  many  people  involved  in  it  are 
concerned. 

This  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  a  10- 
percent  benefit  rise  or  a  20-percent  bene- 
fit rise.  This  is  a  matter  of  w.hat  you  are 
going  to  be  able  to  do  for  widows  who, 
under  existing  law.  are  in  an  unfortunate 
situation,  because  when  they  apply  for 
benefits  at  age  65.  they  are  entitled  to 
only  82 '2  percent  of  the  benefit  their 
husbands  would  have  received  had  they 
lived.  In  H.R.  1  we  raised  that  amount 
so  a  widow  would  receive  100  percent  of 
the  amount  her  husband  would  have 
received. 

And  what  happeiis  to  the  retirement 
test  liberalization  that  we  voted  last 
year  so  that  an  older  person  can  earn 
at  least  $2,000  a  year  before  his  social 
security  benefits  are  reduced?  How  many 
people  have  you  heard  complaining 
about  the  existing  earnings  limit  of  $1,- 
680  a  year?  Yet  that  is  one  of  the  things 
which,  in  my  judgment,  v.'ould  be  killed 
by  taking  all  the  money  that  may  be 
available  and  putting  it  into  a  one-shot 
across-the-board  benefit  boost. 

Let  me  remind  some  of  the  ladies,  espe- 
cially my  friend  from  Michigan  'Mrs. 
Griffiths  >  that  we  provided  in  H.R.  1  for 
a  system  under  which  certain  married 
couples  could  have  their  benefits  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  their  combined 
earnings. 

But  you  would  jeopardize  that  provi- 
sion by  the  proposal  before  us.  You  would 
use  up  tax  resources  resulting  from  in- 
creases you  have  placed  in  here.  Are 
you  going  to  want  to  come  in  and  raise 
them  further?  That  is  what  you  will 
have  to  do  to  provide  any  of  these  bene- 
fits. 

I  could  go  on  to  cite  some  $5  billion 
of  benefits  that  you  are  surrendering, 
that  we  all  agreed  are  advisable  and  es- 
sential to  bring  greater  equity  into  the 
system. 

What  about  medical  care  for  the  dis- 
abled? Last  year  we  instituted — at  the 
behest  of  the  chairman  primarily,  and 
I  concurred — a  provision  that  would  ex- 
pand medicare  to  those  who  have  been 
eligible  for  social  security  disability  pay- 
ments for  at  least  2  years,  on  the 
ground  that  these  people  need  medicare 
coverage  as  much  as  those  who  have  re- 
tired under  social  security.  But  this,  too, 
would  be  placed  in  jeopardj-  by  the  ac- 
tion proposed  today. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  proposed  that  we 
provide  an  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  of  10  percent  at  this  time.  We 
would  not  then  preempt  all  of  the  tax 
resources  available. 

We  could  then  see  what  we  do  with 
the  other  10  percent,  when  we  have  the 
time,  as  we  will  have,  and  as  the  Senate 
considers  further  the  legislation  iH.R. 
1 ) ,  which  we  have  sent  to  them  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

Let  us  see  what  is  more  important,  to 
use  the  full  20  percent  for  a  one-time- 
only,  across-the-board  increase  or  per- 
haps correct  some  of  the  inequities  that 
ex.st  in  the  system  along  with  at  least 
a  10-percent  benefit  increase. 

We  siiould  do  tliis  in  a  calmer  moment 
and  not  just  engage  in  partisan  politics. 
Would  it  not  be  more  responsible  to  say 
yes.  we  agreed  a  year  ago  to  give  these 
beneficiaries  5  percent  by  June  1?  It  is 
only  because  the  Senate  did  not  act  that 
they  do  not  have  at  least  that  5  percent 
added  to  the  checks  they  will  be  getting 
next  week.  They  could  have  had  it  if  the 
Senate  had  acted.  And  perhaps  we  should 
raise  benefits  now  another  5  percent — 
bringing  it  to  10  percent — because  there 
has  been  a  continuing  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living.  But  let  us  save  the  other 
10  percent  and  balance  it  against  equity 
considerations.  We  can  do  that  if  the 
Members  will  vote  for  the  amendment 
I  have  offered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R  15390, 
EXTENSION  OF  TEMPORARY 
LEVEL  OF  PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMI- 
TATION 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding.  The  chairman 
and  I  had  a  short  conversation  in  which 
the  chairman  tried  to  explain  a  situation 
which  occurred  to  me  in  reading  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  which  I  studied  to- 
day in  preparation  for  today's  vote.  If  the 
chairman  will  yield  for  a  moment.  I 
would  like  to  read  a  short  colloquy  be- 
tween Senator  Church  and  Senator 
Curtis  with  relation  to  the  tax  rates. 
As  I  understood  the  chairman  tonight, 
the  situation  is  that  next  year  the  tax 
bite  out  of  each  earning  category  would 
be  less. 

Mr.  ^aLLS  of  Arkansas,  Not  out  of 
each,  but  just  up  to  $9,245. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Up  to  $9,245? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  For  $9,245  in 
earnings,  the  rate  under  the  Senate 
amendment  is  lower.  That  is  done  up 
through  even  $9,245.  Each  individual  who 
earns  less  than  that  amount  will  pay  less 
tax  for  social  security,  including  medi- 
care, than  he  will  under  the  provisions  of 
the  present  law. 
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Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  can 
quote  just  a  short  portion  from  that 
page. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  have  gone 
over  that  myself,  and  I  am  not  persuaded 
by  anything  that  is  said  on  the  Senate 
floor  that  my  tables  are  wrong.  Senator 
Church  said  he  did  not  have  the  in- 
formation. I  do  have  the  information, 
and  I  have  It  here  in  the  form  of  a  table 
I  havL'  just  inserted  in  the  Record,  so  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman  the  table  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  CYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  gentle- 
man VI  Id? 

Mr  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL  Mr.  Speaker,  a  moment  ago, 
the  gentleman  spoke  of  the  rates  that 
woiild  be  charged  the  employees  under 
the  Church  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  And  the  em- 
ployers. 

Mr.  KYL.  And  the  employers'  rates 
will  remain  exactly  as  they  are? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  No,  the  rates 
I  gave  the  gentleman  are  the  rates  that 
are  paid  by  the  employee  and  by  the  em- 
ployer. 

Mr.  KYL.  They  are  consistent  in  each 
instance? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Oh,  yes.  They 
are  exactly  the  same  in  each  instance. 

Mr.  CON'ABLE  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  a  few  minutes? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  the  gentleman  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon.sin,  who  is 
Indeed  the  conscience  of  this  House.  We 
regret  his  imminent  departure.  I  believe 
we  are  going  to  miss  him  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  way  in  which  this  bill 
ha^  been  handled  represents  shabby  pol- 
itics, demeaning  to  the  Congress.  Cyni- 
cally relying  on  an  assumed  Pavlovian 
reaction  of  Representatives  who  natu- 
rally and  instinctively  sympathize  with 
the  older  and  more  dependent  elements 
among  their  constituencies,  our  leaders 
have  presented  us  with  a  blind  20-per- 
cent increase  vote  which  could  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  end  for  a  .system  on 
which  90  million  workers  and  27  million 
beneficiaries  have  relied  Social  security 
Is  too  important  to  be  ca.sually  stripped 
of  its  vitality.  Too  many  people  depend 
on  it. 

In  effect  the  chairman  says,  in  recom- 
mending t.his  increase  on  the  basis  of  the 
new  dynamic  actuarial  assumptions  that 
"all  the  experts  agree."  I  will  not  dwell 
on  the  question  of  whether  the  experts 
In  HEW  are  entitled  to  our  confidence.  I 
say  only  that  we  in  the  Congress  are  not 
entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
stampeded  into  this  vote  without  any 
prior  consideration  of  these  two  ques- 
tions: 

One.  Should  we  without  hearings 
change  the  actuarial  assumptions  of  the 
past  37  years,  mortgaging  future  earn- 
ings increases  to  pay  current  benefits? 

If  the  answer  to  the  first  question  Is 
in  the  afHrmative,  the  second  question 


should  be:  Should  we  use  the  resulting 
actuarial  windfall  to  give  an  across-the- 
board  20-percent  benefit  increase,  or 
should  we  also  consider  a  mix  of  potential 
benefits.  Including  such  things  as  higher 
minimum  payments,  a  different  weight- 
ing of  the  benefit  schedule,  a  higher 
earned  Income  limitation,  more  equity 
for  working  wives,  better  widows'  bene- 
fits, a  lower  retirement  age  in  this  time  of 
high  unemployment,  or  even  a  lower 
payroll  tax? 

Perhaps  the  20-percent  increase  is  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  with  such  an  al- 
leged windfall.  Nobody  knows.  No  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  has  considered  it. 

These  other  reforms  will  not  be  possi- 
ble for  a  long  time  If  we  act  now  be- 
cause we  fear  the  short-term  political 
consequences  of  holding  off  imtil  some 
responsible  congressional  committee, 
somewhere,  can  look  at  them. 

We  have  voted  for  a  25-percent  total 
increase  in  benefits  during  the  past  3 
years,  yet  I  am  dismayed  to  have  to  vot€ 
against  a  20-percent  increase  for  my 
elderly  friends  at  home  tonight.  I  respect 
them  and  their  problems  too  much  not 
to  be  dismayed. 

I  regret  having  to  resist  this  specific 
measure  wliich  would  give  them  tem- 
porary relief,  but  the  way  in  which  it 
had  been  manipulated  leaves  me  no 
choice. 

I  will  not  vote  against  the  90  million 
people  whose  dependence  has  properly 
been  placed  in  a  soimd  social  security 
system  until  now.  I  respect  their  invest- 
ment and  the  dignity  of  their  labor  too 
much  for  that. 

I  will  not  vote  against  my  own  self- 
respect  as  a  legislator  by  being  a  part 
of  this  charade  beyond  what  is  necessary 
to  register  my  protest  at  being  used  by 
political  csTilcs. 

I  urge  any  of  the  rest  of  my  colleagues 
who  feel  as  I  do  to  vote  "no"  on  the  20- 
percent  benefit  increase,  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
when  the  time  comes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  20-percent  increase 
in  social  security  benefits  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  conference  report  before  us 
today. 

This  Increase  Is  long  overdue  and  urg- 
ently needed  by  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  spent  too  long  In  poverty 
as  a  result  of  inactivity  by  both  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress.  The  el- 
derly in  our  society  have  earned  the  right 
to  a  decent  and  dignified  retirement. 

The  Increase  which  will  pass  today 
guarantees  minimum  income  of  $84.50 
per  month.  Mr.  Mills  estimated  In  Feb- 
ruary when  he  first  introduced  the  in- 
crease— which  I  endorsed — that  the  20- 
percent  increase  along  with  other  bene- 
fits of  H.R.  1  would  increase  the  average 
benefits  from  $133  to  $162  per  month  for 
the  retired  worker,  from  $222  to  $269  for 
aged  couples  and  from  $144  to  $153  for 
aged  widows. 

I  cannot  say  these  amounts  are  ade- 
quate: but  they  are  substantially  better 
than  what  has  gone  before. 

Our  task  now  Is  to  consider  the  real 
intent  behind  our  social  security  sys- 
tem, the  function  it  now  serves  and  the 


function  it  should  serve  in  the  future. 
Originally,  social  security  was  conceived 
as  a  means  of  supplementing  retirement 
income  based  on  pensions  or  savings. 
With  inflation  and  unemployment,  how- 
ever, the  system  weakens  and  social  secu- 
rity is  now  the  only  source  of  income  for 
millions  of  retired  persons. 

Last  February',  Mr.  Mills  spoke  to  that 
point  saying — 

Although  about  half  of  the  workers  in 
the  country  are  covered  by  private  pension 
plans  very  few  of  the  retired  workers  are  ac- 
tually getting  private  pension  payments. 
Only  21  percent  of  the  couples  receiving  so- 
cial security  and  8  percent  of  the  nonmarrled 
beneficiaries  also  received  private  pensions. 

Even  with  other  Federal  benefits,  only 
30  percent  of  the  couples  and  14  percent 
of  the  other  beneficiaries  have  a  second 
pension. 

This  means  about  70  percent  of  social 
security  recipients  nationwide  depend 
on  social  security  as  their  single  source 
of  income. 

As  a  result  there  are  5  million  Ameri- 
cans 65  and  over  living  in  poverty — 20 
percent  of  the  poor  of  this  Nation. 

Over  five  times  as  many  Americans — 
27  million  or  one  out  of  every  eight — re- 
ceive social  security.  There  are  731,163 
recipients  in  my  State  of  Massachusetts 
alone. 

Ninety-three  percent  of  those  people 
65  and  over  are  eligible  for  benefits. 

Though  the  need  is  very  great,  the  so- 
lutions are  often  obscured. 

In  his  televised  press  conference  last 
night,  the  President  claimed  that  the  ex- 
pense of  the  new  ceiling  increase  in  pay- 
roll taxes  to  $12,000  would  make  the  20- 
percent  increase  in  benefits  insignificant 
because  it  would  consume  the  increased 
income  received  by  the  taxpayer  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  1969  tax  cuts  and  would  cause 
inflation  which  would,  in  turn,  increase 
prices  and  thus  absorb  any  benefits  of  the 
extra  money. 

First,  it  is  the  contention  of  Wilbur 
Mills,  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  as  well  as  the  Social 
Security  Advisory  Committee,  and  I 
agree  with  them,  that  first,  the  system 
can  absorb  the  additional  costs  without 
any  detriment  to  the  social  security 
trust  fimd,  and  second,  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  President  is  merely  glossing  over 
the  larger  questions  of  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  a  payroll  tax  at  all— 
whether  the  system  should  be  organized 
along  other  lines. 

Under  the  Mills-Church  amendment, 
70  million  of  the  94  million  wage  earn- 
ers in  the  United  States  will  pay  lower 
social  security  taxes  in  1973  than  they 
would  under  the  presently  scheduled 
H.R.  1  tax  levels  for  1973.  In  1972,  there 
would  be  only  a  slight  increase.  More- 
over, benefits  will  increase  to  8.5  billion 
for  the  27.8  milUon  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries. The  Mills  statement  of  Febru- 
ary 23,  1972,  details  the  tax  scales  at 
which  this  is  possible. 

More  importantly,  however,  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  sources  claim  that  it 
is  perfectly  possible  for  the  Government 
to  pay  out  a  20  percent  increase  in  social 
security  cash  benefits  without  exceeding 
the  money  in  the  social  security  trust 
fund,    even    without    payroll    tax    In- 
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crease.  The  question  then  becomes  why 
has  the  Government  proposed  a  5  per- 
cent increase  when  the  money  is  avaU- 
able  under  a  20  percent  increase?  The 
answer  is  simple :  The  Treasury  wants  to 
use  the  15  percent  for  something  else. 
A  major  problem  of  social  security  there- 
fore, revolves  around  the  trust  fund  sys- 
tem itself. 

Social  security  fimds  are  collected  by 
the  Treasury  and  earmarked  for  the  so- 
cial security  trust  fund.  Social  security 
trust  funds,  however,  are  not  distin- 
guished from  all  Government  funds  and 
revenues  commonly  called  the  unified 
budgeting  accounting  system.  It  is  very 
easy  for  the  Government  to  use  trust 
fund  money  for  other  purposes. 

Ideally,  the  trust  fund  should  be 
abolished  and  social  security  collected 
and  distributed  as  are  general  revenues. 
That  way.  contribution  would  reflect 
ability  to  pay  and  distribution  \\ould  re- 
flect need.  Unfortunately,  because  the 
traditional  attitude  toward  the  system 
is  that  of  a  sacred  cow,  the  system  has 
been  neglected  as  a  vital  income  reserve 
for  millions  of  needy  Americans.  Instead, 
it  is  something  of  a  piggy  bank. 

The  20  percent  increase  would  utilize 
the  money  in  the  trust  fund  allotted  to 
social  security  contributors  and,  because 
the  bill  would  never  pass  without  it,  raise 
the  payroll  tax  ceiling  to  $12,000  and 
thereby  make  it  more  difficult  for  outside 
sources  to  use  trust  fimd  money. 

The  amendment  would  make  it  possi- 
ble for  our  elderly  to  receive  what  they 
originally  contributed. 

Last  October  1971,  I  introduced  legis- 
lation which  would  have  removed  the 
$7,800  ceiling  on  taxable  income  while 
granting  workers  personal  exemptions 
and  a  low  income  allowance  equal  to 
those  allowed  on  the  Federal  income  tax. 
This  proposed  reform  would  lower  Uaxes 
for  63  million  wage  earners,  while  raising 
taxes  for  8  million  high-income  wage 
earners.  Everv-  family  of  four  with  an  in- 
come under  $14,500  would  have  paid  less 
social  security  taxes  as  would  even'  sin- 
gle worker  who  earns  under  $12,000. 

At  that  time,  I  emphasized  as  I  do  to- 
day, that  there  Is  no  relationship  be- 
tween the  .social  security  tax  and  the 
ability  to  pay.  The  poor  pay  a  higher  per- 
centage of  their  income  than  do  the 
wealthy. 

The  tax  is  regressive,  the  trust  fund 
is  discriminator^',  and  the  entire  social 
security  system  needs  to  be  reformed. 

The  legislation  we  are  voting  on  today 
marks  the  culmination  of  many  months 
of  effort  within  the  Congress  toward  an 
Increase  in  social  security  funds.  There 
are,  however,  other  aspects  of  the  social 
security  system  which  need  to  be 
changed. 

For  example,  In  this  Congress  alone, 
I  have  cosponsored  several  bills  which 
would  have  provided  between  a  5-percent 
and  a  50-percent  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity, would  increase  the  earned  Income 
ceiling  to  $2,400  per  year,  and  would  in- 
clude prescription  drugs  and  other  items 
and  services  under  the  hospital  insur- 
ance program.  These  problems  must  be 
faced  by  the  Congress  this  year,  and  I 
hope  that  they  will  be  dealt  with  quickly. 


Earlier  this  week,  I  voted  against  the 
debt-limit  ceiling  because  of  my  oppo- 
sition to  the  huge  expenditures  of  the 
Vietnam  war  which  have  helped  to  in- 
crease our  debt  so  greatly.  The  social 
security  increase,  however,  is  part  of  the 
debt  limit  conference  before  us.  and  I 
will  vote  for  it.  Incidentally,  it  is  partic- 
ularly ironic  that  the  Government,  which 
spends  the  most,  and  social  security  re- 
cipients, who  receive  the  least,  sho'uld 
come  together  for  funding  in  the  same 
bill. 

The  social  security  Increase  is  neces- 
sary- and  fair  and  it  must  be  enacted. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting 
for  this  increase. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  rush  to  hike  social  security  benefits 
by  20  percent,  the  House  should  realize 
that  we  are  leaving  literally  millions  of 
persons  in  the  dust,  people  who  will  see 
little  or  none  of  the  increase  we  are  now- 
considering. 

There  are.  for  example,  some  1.1  mil- 
lion persons  in  the  United  States  who 
are  receiving  both  social  security  and 
old-age  assistance  benefits.  As  the  social 
security  pav-ments  to  these  individuals 
go  up.  their  old-age  assistance  payments 
go  down.  Thus  while  other  social  secu- 
rity recipients  will  see  a  20-percent  in- 
crease in  their  monthly  checks  others 
will  see  no  net  gain  at  all.  The  same  is 
true  for  those  now  receiving  veterans' 
benefits  and  many  other  forms  of  State 
and  Federal  aid. 

Tlius,  while  we  pat  ourselves  on  the 
back  for  substantially  increasing  social 
security  payments  to  the  elderly  we  ought 
to  keep  in  mind  that  millions  of  persons 
will  never  receive  these  benefits  unless  we 
act  quickly  to  see  that  the  other  forms 
of  assistance  which  these  individuals  re- 
ceive are  not  cut  accordingly. 

I  call  the  Members"  attention  to  H.R. 
10842  a  bill  which  I  have  introduced  pre- 
viously and  which  has  been  awaiting 
action  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  over  9  montlis. 

This  bill  would  prevent  future  increases 
in  retirement  or  disability  benefits  under 
Federal  programs  from  being  taken  into 
consideration  in  determining  a  person's 
need  for  aid  or  assistance  under  any 
Federal-State  public  assistance  pro- 
fframs.  A  similar  bill  is  pending  In  the 
Senate,  S.  3328.  This  bill,  or  one  like  it. 
must  be  given  early  consideration  if  we 
are  to  make  oure  that  this  and  future 
social  security  increases  are  received  by 
all  who  need  it. 

Mr.  MINISH  Mr.  Speaker,  having  long 
championed  improvements  in  the  social 
security  system  that  w-ould  make  It 
worthy  of  its  name.  I  am  grateful  that 
the  debt  ceiling  extension  bill  now  before 
the  House  contains  a  Senate-approved 
amendment  providing  a  long  overdue 
20-percent  increase  in  social  security 
benefits.  This  is  the  minimum  acceptable 
increase:  a  lesser  amount  would  be  gross- 
ly inadequate  in  alleviating  the  pUght  of 
our  Nation's  elderly,  one-third  of  whom 
exist  below  the  poverty  level. 

I  am  dismayed  at  the  President's  state- 
ment in  his  press  conference  last  evening 
that  he  fears  a  20-percent  boost  in  so- 


cial  security    benefits    could    be    infla- 
tionary. I  urge  the  House  to  dismiss  these 
unfounded  fears  and  to  approve  this  in- 
crease without  further  delay.  The  vast 
majority  of  our  pensioned  citizens  have 
been  hard  hit  by  the  administration's 
unwise  economic  policies  that  are  respon- 
sible for  the  continued  inflationary  pres- 
sures. They  are  the  victims,  not  the  bene- 
ficiaries, of  those  policies.  A  20-percent 
increase  would  raise  the  average  monthly 
benefits  for  a  single  retired  person  from 
$133  to  $161  monthly;  for  a  couple,  from 
S233  to  $270.  This  modest  boost  in  their 
incomes  would  scarcely  enable  our  re- 
tirees to  indulge  in  an  orgy  of  spending 
or  even  to  enjoy  a  suitable  standard  of 
Uving  in  our  affluent  society.  It  w-ould, 
however,   provide  a  modicum  of  relief 
from  the  gnawing  financial  anxiety  that 
accompanies    what    w-e    euphemistically 
refer  to  as  the  golden  years.  It  would  help 
tenants   meet  the  excessive  rental  in- 
creases permitted  under  the  rent  control 
program,   and  homeowners  meet  their 
ever  increasing  property  taxes. 

The  administration  has  acted  with 
commendable  swiftness  in  meeting  the 
tragic  conditions  caused  by  the  recent 
hurricanes.  But  I  would  remind  the  ad- 
ministration that  other  types  of  catas- 
trophes likewise  warrant  prompt  ac- 
tion— the  long,  quiet  tragedy  of  the  el- 
derly who  find  themselves  after  years  of 
hard  work  with  inadequate  resources  to 
meet  their  minimum  needs. 

Their  productive  years  helped  make 
possible  the  opportunities  and  advan- 
tages available  to  the  yoimger  members 
of  our  society.  They  have  the  right  to 
the  concern  and  compassion  of  the  so- 
ciety to  which  they  have  contributed  so 
much  and  from  which  they  are  so  largely 
excluded  in  their  later  years.  We  must 
ease  the  infirmities  of  age;  we  must  pro- 
vide safeguards  against  the  hazards 
leading  to  destitution  or  dependency.  A 
boost  in  benefits,  so  vigorously  opposed 
by  the  administration,  is  only  the  first 
step  in  updating  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. Much  more  is  required  to  assure  our 
people  that  they  may  look  forward  after 
a  lifetime  of  work  to  retirement  in  com- 
fort and  dignity.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in-ge  our 
colleagues  to  press  for  enactment  of 
major  reforms  in  the  social  security  and 
medicare  programs  I  am  pleased  that 
the  amendment  before  us.  in  addition  to 
the  increase.  pro\1des  for  an  automatic 
cost-of-lning  adjustment.  Tliis  is  vitally 
important  if  social  security  beneficiaries 
are  not  to  continue  to  fall  behind  in 
the  race  with  living  costs.  Of  course, 
they  are  entitled  to  more — they  should 
be  able  to  participate  in  the  Nation's 
increased  standard  of  living.  Effective 
means  of  keeping  benefit  levels  more  in 
line  with  oilier  incomes  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

I  also  strongly  recommend  that  the 
"retirement  test"  be  hberalized  so  that 
individuals  may  earn  at  least  $2,500 
without  loss  of  benefits.  Another  essen- 
tial need  is  coverage  of  prescription 
drugs  under  medicare 

These  and  other  reforms  would  be  a 
long  step  toward  the  kind  of  social  secu- 
rity system  that  American  people  should 
have.  SoUcitude  for  the  problems  of  the 
elderlv   expressed  at  the  White  House 
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Conference  on  Aging  must  be  translated 
into  action.  I  trust  the  House  will  pass 
the  increase  before  us  today,  and  that 
the  Senate  will  take  up  shortly  the  social 
security  amendment  approved  by  the 
House  last  year.  We  can  and  must  make 
life  better  for  our  retirees. 

Mr  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  20-percent 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  pre- 
sents many  problems  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  especially  the  overburdened 
American  taxpayer.  These  problems 
must  be  balanced  against  the  needs  of 
oLu-  senior  citizens,  to  whom  we  owe  so 
much. 

The  increase  could  help  revive  the  in- 
flationary fires  which  the  President  is 
endeavormg  to  extinguish. 

Federal  mcome  taxes,  property  taxes 
on  homes  and  automobiles.  State  income 
taxes,  sales  taxes,  and  the  present  social 
security  uixes  have  become  such  a  bur- 
den that  we  face  a  taxpayers  revolt,  and 
a  demand  for  responsible  spending.  Cer- 
tain segments  of  the  poptUation  are  es- 
pecially hard  hit  by  increases.  The  in- 
creased benefits  would  be  one-third 
financed  by  application  of  the  scheduled 
contribution  rate  to  those  in  the  upper 
income  orackets.  that  is,  those  of  mid- 
dle income— the  working  man,  the  fam- 
ilies who  are  already  strained.  Social 
securitv  taxes  will  be  raised  for  evervone 
in  1973. 

The  social  security  trust  fund  would  be 
reduced  by  one-fourth  and  the  reserves 
cut  from  their  present  1  year  to  9  months. 
Once  we  had  a  3-year  reserve;  it  was  re- 
duced to  1  year,  and  now  to  9  months. 
The  resen'e  camiot  be  forever  used  to 
help  finance  increases. 

Nevertheless,  the  7  million  senior  citi- 
zens who  are  under  or  within  25  percent 
of  the  Federal  designated  poverty  level 
cr>'  out  for  relief.  We  cannot  ignore  the 
fact  that  one  in  three  of  our  citizens  over 
65  fall  within  this  category. 

A  20-percent  increase  in  benefits  would 
raise  1.4  million  of  those  citizens  from 
the  ranks  of  poverty,  plus  an  additional 
one-half  million  imder  65  who  receive 
social  security  benefits  due  to  disable- 
ment or  other  caases. 

H.R.  1,  which  passed  the  House  last 
June,  would  have  raised  benefits  in  addi- 
tion to  providing  for  sweeping  welfare 
reform,  but  the  bill  has  still  not  reached 
the  Senate  floor.  When  it  does  reach  the 
floor,  the  controversy  which  surrounds 
It  may  delay  it  still  longer,  perhaps  pre- 
venting passage  during  this  Congress. 
In  the  meantime,  those  on  social  secui-ity 
await  relief  which  never  arrives.  Inflation 
has  worsened  their  lot,  since  those  hard- 
est hit  by  inflation  are  those  with  fixed 
income— the  elderly  and  disabled  on  so- 
cial security. 

The  increase  also  contains  a  mecha- 
nism for  keepmg  benefits  in  line  with 
mcreases  in  prices,  financed  by  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  earnings  taxed  rising 
as  overall  earnings  rise  over  time. 

I  cannot  ignore  my  responsibiUty  to 
the  aging  citizens  of  our  country.  There- 
fore, I  support  the  20-percent  increase 
m  benefits  despite  the  diflBculties  which 
I  have  stated. 

Mr.  \LADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate Is  to  be  commended  for  reporting  out 


the  long-awaited  20-percent  increase  in 
social  security. 

The  executive  department  and  the 
Congress  have  indeed  been  negligent  in 
not  keeping  pace  with  inflation  and  the 
high  cost  of  living  which  has  brazenly 
increased  in  the  last  3  Vi  years.  On  a  gen- 
eral basis  it  is  estimated  that  the  in- 
creased cost-of-living  average  in  that 
period  of  time  has  been  16.5  percent. 
This  increase  is  a  general  yardstick 
which  comprises  all  necessities  w-hlch 
the  public  needs  in  annual  purchases. 
Everj"  American  housewife  will  testify 
that  necessities  and  the  price  of  food  in 
the  supermarkets  have  gone  higher  than 
the  average  16.5-percent  inflation. 

As  the  years  pass  the  population  in- 
creases, and  natiu-ally  the  percentage  of 
the  elderly  people  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, on  account  of  medical  science,  has 
increased  far  more  than  existed  25  to 
30  years  ago.  Approximately  20  million 
old  folks  above  the  age  of  65  are  fighting 
a  losing  battle  against  the  high  cost  of 
livmg  in  America  today.  Over  one-third 
of  these  elderly  are  in  poverty  or  near 
the  poverty  line.  It  has  been  testified 
at  congressional  hearings  that  over  5 
million  elderly  over  65  are  below  the 
poverty  line.  The  poverty  line  for  single 
persons  is  designated  at  $1,700  per  year 
and  for  couples  $2,100  per  year.  During 
recent  years  the  spreading  infiation  has 
reduced  the  poverty  line  at  approximate- 
ly 6  percent  each  year. 

Millions  of  unemployed  and  part-time 
employed,  along  A/ith  the  elderly  popu- 
lation are  facing  increased  shortage  in 
housing,  nursing  homes,  and  hospital  fa- 
cilities, et  cetera. 

The  Congress  has  been  diligent  in  the 
past  in  its  effort  to  relieve  the  financial 
burdens  which  have  fallen  on  the  backs 
of  a  large  segment  of  our  population.  I 
might  mention  that  the  tax  reform  bill 
of  1969  helped  millions  in  the  lower 
brackets  from  the  tax  rolls — the  hous- 
ing and  urban  act  aided  the  middle  and 
low-  income  older  Americans — legislation 
barring  age  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment— programs  for  the  elderly  at  Fed- 
eral and  State  levels — increased  railroad 
retirement  legislation — medicare  and 
mec'cald,  et  cetera,  all  have  been  help- 
ful for  the  lower  income  brackets.  It  has 
been  4  years  since  an  increase  in  so- 
cial security  by  the  Congress  in  spite  of 
the  16.5-percent  cost  of  living.  If  the  20- 
percent  increase  in  social  security  is  en- 
acted today  it  will  remove  approximately 
2  miUion  of  otir  citizens  from  welfare  aid. 

Chairman  Mn.LS  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  stated  that  a  20- 
percent  increase  could  be  financed  on  a 
conservative  and  soimd  actuarial  basis. 
Chairman  Nelson  Cruikshank,  president 
of  the  National  Elders  Council,  testified 
that  citizens  over  65  years  of  age  com- 
prise 25  percent  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion today. 

Millions  of  citizens,  including  our 
elderly,  have  waited  10  months  for  action 
on  H.R.  1  which  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  July — 1  year  ago. 
This  legislation  is  still  awaiting  action 


in  the  Senate.  During  this  time  Congress 
voted  tax  cuts  for  industry,  corporations, 
and  conglomerates  to  the  extent  of  ap- 
proximately $8  bilhon,  we  are  still  dor- 
mant on  repealing  fabulous  and  in  some 
cases,  fraudulent  tax  loopholes.  I  do  hope 
before  we  recess  pending  the  Fourth  of 
July  period  we  can  relieve  the  needy 
citizens  from  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
the  inflationai-y  scourge.  Forty-eight 
Senators  have  cosponsored  tliis  legisla- 
tion for  a  20-percent  social  security  in- 
crease and  several  more  who  are  not 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  have  voted  for  its 
passage.  I  do  hope  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives acts  favorably  on  this  long- 
awaited  social  security  increase  by  a 
large  majority. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  ac- 
tion of  the  Congress  raising  social  secu- 
rity benefits  by  20  percent,  will  go  a  long 
way  in  providing  our  elderly  with  a 
chance  to  cat<;h  up  to  the  runawav  cost 
of  living. 

The  cost-of-living  increase  is  particu- 
larly burdensome  to  the  elderly  who  are 
more  dependent  on  special  foods— 
usually  at  higher  cost.  The  cniel  impact 
of  inflation  is  most  serious  to  those  of 
low  income  A  cost-of-living  increase  has 
a  multiplied  effect  on  the  elderly. 

The  increase  in  social  security  is 
actuarily  sound  and  can  be  made  with 
very  little  impact  upon  payroll  taxes. 

The  new  actuarial  assumptions  will 
pei-mit  financing  a  20-percent  increase 
and  with  tax  rates  only  slightly  above 
the  existing  OASDI  HI  rate  of  5.2  per- 
cent. The  highest  tax  rate  under  this 
schedule  during  this  century  would  be  5.7 
percent,  and  this  would  occur  in  1993. 

Compared  with  the  scheditled  increases 
under  present  law,  workers  earning  up 
to  $9,245  would  pay  less  in  pavroll  taxes 
from  1973  through  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. For  1972  the  tax  rates  for  all 
covered  workers  would  be  the  same  tmder 
the  Church  amendment  and  present  law. 
In  fact,  from  1980  to  1985,  workers  earn- 
ing up  to  $9,736  would  pay  less  in  social 
security  taxes. 

Approximately  94  million  workers  are 
now  covered  imder  social  securitv. 
About  72  percent — or  68.1  mmion— have 
covered  earnings  of  $9,000  or  below.  The 
net  impact  is  that  the  vast  majority  of 
workers  would  pay  lower  payroll  taxes 
than  the  tax  rates  scheduled  imder  pres- 
ent law . 

The  20-percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  will  serve  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  welfare  to  the  elderly  by  over 
$300,000,000. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  just  reported  that  the 
number  of  elderly  persons  on  welfare 
dropped  to  a  32-year  low  this  year  be- 
cause of  improvements  in  .social  secu- 
rity. Our  action  of  today  may  very  well 
eliminate  the  elderly  from  welfare  or 
reduce  those  needing  welfare  supple- 
ments to  less  than  1  million  persons 

The  approval  by  Congress  today  of  a 
20-percent  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  will  have  a  major  impact  on 
Cuyahoga  County's  retirees.  This  bene- 
fit increase  will  mean  that  the  average 
monthly  benefits  for  a  single  retired  per- 
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son  will  rise  from  $133  a  month  to  $161 
per  month.  The  average  monthly  pay- 
ment for  a  retired  couple  will  rise  from 
$233  to  $270. 

From  the  latest  figures  available,  the 
impact  on  Cuyahoga  County  will  be  as 
follows : 


Type  ot  beneficiary 


Number 
as  ot 

Dec.  31, 
1971 


Yearly 

present  After 

monthly  20-percent 

benefits  increase 


Ail  categories  213,774  $323,496,000  $388,195,200 

Retired  worke'rs  113  301  197,412,000  236,894,400 

SSdworkeVs:::  11:434  21,552,000  25.862,400 

All  others 
(dependents, 

rge'^/:.''"'''..  89,039  104,532,000  125,438,400 


As  these  figures  indicate,  the  total  in- 
creased benefits  to  the  coimty  218,000 
social  security  beneficiaries  will  amount 
to  nearly  $65  million  per  year. 

In  Cuyahoga  County,  social  secu- 
rity now  provides  an  annual  impact  of 
almost  $400,000,000  per  year.  Not  only 
does  this  distribution  provide  for  our 
elderly,  but  it  constitutes  the  largest, 
single' source  of  economic  impact  in  our 
area. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
again  express  publicly  my  strong  support 
for  a  20-percent  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits. 

No  group  in  our  society  is  in  greater 
financial  difficulty  than  many  of  our  re- 
tirees and  senior  citizens  struggling  to 
get  by  on  their  social  security  income. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  see  to  it  that 
our  older  citizens  are  not  trapped  in  the 
grinding  cycle  of  poverty— with  prices 
rising  and  no  other  means  of  personal 
income. 

Our  senior  citizens  should  come  first — 
ahead  of  the  Vietnam  war— and  the 
other  massive  federal  projects  that  con- 
tinue to  drain  away  billions  of  our  tax 
dollars. 

The  proposed  20-percent  increase  is 
needed — is  in  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try— and  has  my  full  support. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  we  are  now  able  to  con- 
sider H.R.  9410  which  I  have  introduced 
to  provide  a  year's  continuation  in  the 
funding  of  over  200  special  clinics  au- 
thorized under  title  V  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  These  projects  are  serving  over 
half  a  million  children  from  poverty 
areas  throughout  the  country  giving 
them  comprehensive,  personalized  medi- 
cal services  they  would  not  otlierwise  re- 
ceive. Three  of  these  projects  are  in  Chi- 
cago: Woodlawn  Child  Health  Center, 
Near  North  Children's  Center,  and  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  Neighborhood  Health 
Center. 

If  Congress  fails  to  pass  H.R.  9410, 
these  projects  will  lose  their  funding  to- 
morrow and  many  will  have  no  alterna- 
tive than  to  discontinue  their  services. 
Once  again,  a  hope  of  the  poor  will  be 
extinguished. 

Great  credit  is  due  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kochi 
for  his  unstinglng  efforts  in  bringing  to 
this  Congress'  attention  the  success  of 
these  projects.  He  introduced  the  first 
bill  providing  for  their  extension  and  I 
know  that  during  the  past  year  he  has 


spoken  to  many  of  our  colleagues  mar- 
shalling their  support  for  the  program's 
continuation.  And  in  November  1971.  he 
testified  before  our  committee  during 
our  consideration  of  health  care  legisla- 
tion. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  conference  report, 
which  contains  provision  for  a  20-per- 
cent increase  m  social  security  benefits, 
with  subsequent  increases  based  upon 
changes  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Seventy  percent  of  all  single  women 
and  32  percent  of  all  single  men  over  the 
age  of  65  have  incomes  of  less  than  $2,670 
per  year.  Low  income  and  poverty  m  old 
age  are  problems  crying  out  for  imme- 
diate national  attention  and  solution 
Almost  90  percent  of  our  senior  citizen 
population  receive  social  security  bene- 
fits: for  most,  this  is  the  major  or  only 
source  of  income.  Despite  some  past  in- 
creases in  benefit  levels,  inflationary 
trends  have  made  it  increasingly  difBcult 
for  the  elderly  to  make  ends  meet.  Eight 
out  of  every  $10  is  allocated  to  housing. 
food,  transportation,  and  medical  care. 
These  items  are  requisites  of  survival 
which  cannot  be  postponed  or  avoided. 
I  have  introduced  legislation,  H.R. 
13371,  which  would  provide  for  a  25-per- 
cent benefit  increase  ana  for  a  minimum 
benefit  of  $4,500  annually  for  a  couple 
and  $3,375  annually  for  a  single  individ- 
ual receiving  social  security  benefits. 
While  this  conference  report  does  not  go 
as  far  as  my  bill,  it  is  a  great  step  for- 
ward and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
make  clear  that  my  vote  for  this  confer- 
ence report  increasing  the  ceiling  on  the 
national  debt  is  for  one  reason  only — 
the  fact  that  the  conference  report  in- 
cludes an  urgently  needed  increase  in 
social  security  benefits.  Having  recently 
voted  against  the  legislation  to  raise  the 
debt  limit  ceiling,  only  the  social  secu- 
rity increase  could  have  warranted  my 
voting  for  this  coni'erence  report. 

In  my  judgment,  the  social  security 
increase  is  a  matter  of  simple  economic 
justice.  Millions  of  older  Americans,  liv- 
ing on  fixed  incomes,  have  been  the  in- 
nocent victims  of  our  economic  chaos. 
They  are  the  hardest  liit  by  infiation 
and  we  have  delayed  too  long  in  pro- 
viding increases  in  their  social  security 
benefits.  Even  the  increase  approved  to- 
day will  be  inadequate  if  this  adminis- 
tration does  not  get  a  handle  on  the 
economy  before  much  longer  and  everj- 
passing  day  demonstrates  how  neces- 
sary it  is  that  we  tie  the  entire  social 
security  program  to  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living,  so  that  adjustments  can  be 
made  automatically,  and  without  the 
narrow  partisan  debate  that  has  taken 
place  over  the  past  few  days. 

As  far  as  the  debt  limit  is  concerned, 
the  increase  approved  by  Congress  this 
week  merely  gives  the  adnunistration 
the  go-ahead  to  continue  its  distorted 
spending  priorities.  It  just  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  the  ceiling  must  be  increased 
because  the  Government  has  to  pay  its 
bills.  Many  of  those  bills  are  not  in  the 
national  interest  and  never  should  have 
been  incurred.  The  administration's  cur- 
rent budget  is  a  blueprint  for  economic 
disaster.  It  is  long  past  time  that  Con- 


gress established  a  set  of  national  spend- 
ing priorities  that  are  in  line  with  the 
real  needs  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  motions,  let  me  say  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  that  I  disagree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  conclusion  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin  reaches  that  the  passage 
of  a  20-percent  across-the-board  increase 
jeopardizes  the  benefits  which  are  m 
H  R.  1. 

They  do  not  jeopardize  those  bene- 
fits, in  my  opinion,  one  iota.  I  said  yester- 
day the  Senate  had  had  H.R.  1  since 
June  23  of  either  1970  or  1971—1  do  not 
know  wliich — but  at  the  rate  they  are 
going  we  will  all  be  much  older  before 
we  have  a  chance  to  bring  any  of  those 
provisions  back  to  the  House. 

If  we  want  those  provisions — and  I 
certainly  want  them  as  does  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin — it  will  be  necessary  for 
us  to  increase  the  rate  which  will  be  paid 
by  the  employer  and  employee.  Tliat 
would  have  been  necessary,  anyway. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  statement  I 
have  made  that  this  is  sound  is  not  only 
shared  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  but  in 
his  letter  to  me  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
said  that  various  agencies  in  the  admin- 
istration, including  fiscal  experts  in  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Adusers,  the 
actuaries  and  other  staff  in  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  and  the  De- 
partment of  HEW,  had  carefully  studied 
the  recommendations  that  we  are  mak- 
ing in  the  Senate  amendment  and  had 
concluded  that  these  recommendations 
are  sound. 

I  want  to  add  that  despite  the  fact  that 
they  reached  that  conclusion  they  did  not 
endorse  the  20-percent  increase.  They 
preferred  a  lesser  increase  such  as  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  offering. 
Mr.  HALL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  H.ALL.  In  the  studies  in  the  com- 
mittee, realizing  this  is  coming  as  a  sur- 
prise to  me.  has  there  been  any  consider- 
ation at  all  given  to  what  this  sudden 
diversion  from  the  trust  fund  would  do. 
putting  it  into  the  hands  of  senior  citi- 
zens and  others  such  as  disabled  people 
who  would  benefit — what  effect  this 
would  have  on  the  wage-price  stabiliza- 
tion? What  will  this  do  to  inflation  if  we 
take  on  this  nongermane  amendment? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkanses  When  any 
amotmt  of  money  is  spent  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  when  it  is  spending  in  total 
more  than  it  takes  in,  as  it  is  right  now, 
it  is  somewhat  infiationary.  I  must  admit 
that.  However.  I  am  not  going  to  take  out 
the  effort  to  contain  inflation  on  these 
people  who  are  hurt  so  seriously  by  that 
very  inflation. 

"fhe  gentleman  knows  since  we  in- 
creased benefits  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living.  Apparently 
the  administration  is  willing  to  go  10 
percent  That.  too.  would  be  inflationarj-. 
Mr.  HALL.  Yes:  but  outside  of  what 
one  group  is  in  favor  of,  has  the  gentle- 
man's committee,  which  is  a  hard-work- 
ing committee  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances and  which  has  done  much  for 
the  country,  considered  revoking  a  re- 
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gressive  tax  and  its  effect  on  the  work- 
ers' I  am  beginning  to  hear  from  them. 

Mr  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  have,  too. 
We  have  not  considered  a  different  sys- 
tem of  financing  social  security  bene- 
fits. As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  consider  this  amend- 
ment as  a  committee.  I  have  looked  Into 
It  myself,   but   the  committee  has  not. 

I  will  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
any  time  we  spend  m.ore  money  it  does 
have  Inflationary  complications.  I  agree 
this  would.  Any  increase  anywhere  does 
that.  But  I  do  not  want  to  stop  this  before 
we  stop  something  else.  too. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  House  to 
vote  down  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  i  Mr,  Byrnes) 
and  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment. 

I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previoiis  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wis -oiisin   'Mr.  Byrnes'. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   question   was   taken:    and   there 
were — yeao     83,     nays     253,     answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  95,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  259) 
YEAS — 83 


Andrews,  Ala. 

Dickinson 

Powell 

Archer 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Price.  Tex. 

Arendi 

Fisher 

Purcell 

A?hbri)..lc 

Goldwater 

Rhodes 

Baker 

Goodilng 

Robinson.  Va. 

Belcher 

Griffin 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Setts 

Gross 

Satterfleld 

Blackburn 

Hall 

Scherle 

Bow 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Schneebell 

Bray 

Hull 

Skubltz 

Brown,  Mich. 

Jarman 

Smith,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jonas 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Spence 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Kemp 

Springer 

Cabell 

Kuykendall 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Camp 

Kyi 

Talcott 

C.irlson 

Lnndgrebe 

Teague,  Tex. 

Casey.  Tex 

McClory 

Waggonner 

Collins,  Tex. 

McEwen 

Ware 

Conable 

Mahon 

Whalley 

Conover 

Mallary 

Whit  ten 

Crane 

Mann 

WlL-^-lns 

Daniel.  Va. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Williams 

Davis.  Wis. 

Mayne 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dellenback 

Montgomery 

Winn 

Dennis 

Nelsen 

Wyatt 

DerAlnskl 

Pickle 

Zlon 

Devlne 

Plrnle 
NAYS— 253 

Abourezk 

Broomfleld 

Delaney 

Abzug 

Brotzman 

Dellums 

Addabbo 

Buchanan 

Denholm 

Alexander 

Burke,  Mass. 

Dl-ss 

Anderson, 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Diniiell 

Calif. 

Burton 

Donohue 

Anderson.  111. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Dorn 

.^nnunzlo 

Byrcn 

Dow 

Ashley 

Carney 

Downing 

.\3pln 

Carter 

Drinan 

Aspinall 

Cederberg 

Duncan 

Badlllo 

Chamberlain 

ciu  Pi..nt 

Barrett 

Chappell 

Edwards.  Calif 

Bebilch 

Clancy 

EULert; 

Bennett 

Cleveland 

Esch 

Bergland 

Collier 

E.shleman 

BevUI 

Collins.  Ill 

Fa.scell 

Blaggl 

Conte 

Fish 

Blester 

Conyers 

Flood 

Bin;;  ham 

Cortnan 

Flowers 

Blanton 

Cotter 

Forsythe 

Blatnlk 

Coughlln 

Fountain 

Boland 

Culver 

Fraser 

Brademas 

D.inlels,  N  J. 

Frenzel 

Brasco 

Daniel3<-.)n 

Prey 

Brlnkley 

Davis.  Ga 

Fultcjn 

^    ikp 

de  la  Garza 

GaliCianakls 

Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Getty  8 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Ciray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks.  Mass. 
HUlis 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Norton 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
I chord 
Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kee 
King 
Koch 
Kyros 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lent 
Long.  La. 
Long.  Md. 
McCloskey 
McCoUlster 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McFall 
McKay 


McKevltt 
McKlnney 
McMillan 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
MaUllard 
Matsunaga 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mlkva 
MlUer,  Ohio 
Mills,  Ark. 
Mills.  Md. 
Minlsh 
Mink 
Minshall 
MltcheU 
Mlzell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Konskl 
ONelU 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Podell 
Preyer.  N.C. 
Price,  lU. 
Puclnskl 
Qulllen 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reld 
Reuss 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncallo 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 


Rousb 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandnjan 

Sar  banes 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Scott 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WlUlam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor 

Teague.  CaUf. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorito 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Whalen 
Whitehurat 
Wldnall 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwacb 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 


Foley 
NOT  VOTING— 96 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Adams 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Baring 
Bell 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Broyhill.  N.C. 
BroyhiU.  Va. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Caffery 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Colmer 
Curlln 
Davis.  8.C. 
Dent 
Dtiwdy 
Dulski 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Erlenborn 
Evans,  Colo. 


Evins,  Tenn. 

Findley 

Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

WlUiam  D. 
Frellnghuysen 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Haley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 
Hicks,  Wash. 
Hosmer 
Keith 
Kluczynski 
Landrum 
Lennon 
Link 
Lloyd 
Lujan 
McClure 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
Martin 
Mathlas.  Calif. 


Metcalfe 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mosher 

Moss 

O'Hara 

Pelly 

Pike 

Poage 

Poff 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Qule 

Rarlck 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Schmitz 

Schwengel 

Sebelius 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

White 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 


So  the  motion  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote 


Mr.  Foley  for,  with  Mr.  O'Hara  against. 

Mr.  Schm;tz  for,  with  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Michigan  against. 

Mr .  LuJan  for,  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen 
against. 

Mr.  McClure  for,  with  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Vlr- 
ginia  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hubert  •v.'ith  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr,  Hays  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Slices  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Dent  wUh  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee   with   Mr.   Martin. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr 
Pelly. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of 
California. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mrs,  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen, 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Dei 
Clawson. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Dulski  with  Mr  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Ruth. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Poff. 

Mr.  Link  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Pike  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr  Haley  with  Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  William  D    Ford  with  Mr.  Quie. 

Mr.   Clay   with  Mr.   Miller  of  California. 
Hawkins   with   Mr.    Gallagher. 
Baring   with   Mrs.   Chisholm. 
Anderson     of     Tennessee     with     Mr. 


with    Mr,    Brovhin    of    North 


Mr, 

Mr 

Mr, 
Wylie. 

Mr.    Abbltt 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Hicks  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Stelger 
of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Curlln  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  CaiTery  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Pi^'or  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Messrs.  COLLIER,  RANGEL,  and 
HALPERN  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  O'Hara  I,  If  he  had  been  pres- 
ent, he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I  voted 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  vot«  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  'Mr.  Mills*  that  the  House 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  No.  2. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  302.  nays  35,  not  voting  95, 
as  follows: 

[Roll   No    260) 
YEAS — 302 


Abourezk 

Abzug 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 


Andrews,  Ala, 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

.Ashley 

.^spln 

Aspinall 

Badlllo 


Baker 

Barrett 

Begich 

Beicher 

Bennett 

Bereland 

Bevill 
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Blaggl 

Blester 

Blncham 

Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burie,  Mass. 
B'jrllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Carlson 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tes, 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins.  111. 
Conover 
Oonte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Daniels.  N,J. 
Danielson 
Davis,  Ga, 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Derwinski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 

Downing 
Drinan 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Calif 
Eilberg 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Fascell 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fulton 
Gallflanakis 
Giirmatz 
Gaydos 
c;ett>s 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg, 
Green,  Pa, 
Griffin 
Gubser 
Gude 
Ha,;an 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hansen,  Idaho 


Harrington 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hechler,  W,  Va, 

Heckler,  Mass, 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks.  Mass 

HUlis 

Hoqan 

Holifleld 

Hon  on 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa, 

Jones.  Ala, 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Kemp 

King 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

McFall 

McKay 

McKevltt 

McKinney 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
MaUllard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Mathis.  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mlkva 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills,  Ark, 
Mills,  Md, 
Mmish 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mitchell 
Mlzell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Murphy,  111 
Murphy 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Konskl 
ONeill 
Passman 
Patman 
ratten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Plrnle 
Podell 


,  N,Y 


Preyer,  N,C, 

Price,  lU, 

Price.  Tex, 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

QuiUen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Held 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Bodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Boy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Scott 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  ■WilUam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger.  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thompson.  Ga. 
Thompson.  N.J 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vlgorito 
Waldle 
Wampler 
■Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
Whltehurst 
Whliten 
Widnall 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Fla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Landgrebe 
McEwen 
Mahon 
Powell 


Robinson.  Va. 
Satterfleld 
Schneebell 
Smith,  Calif. 


Terry 
Waggonner 

Wiggins 


NOT  VOTING— 95 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adams 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Baring 
Bell 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Cattery 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Celler 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Colmer 

Curlln 
Davis,  S.C. 
Dent 

Dowdy 

Dulski 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins.  Tenn. 


Archer 

Ashbrook 

Betts 

Blackburn 
Bow 

Brown,  Mich. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 


NAYS— 35 

Camp 

Collins.  Tex 
Conable 
Crane 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis,  Wis, 
Dellenback 
Dennis 


Edwards,  Ala, 

Fisher 

Goodilng 

Gross 

Hall 

Hull 

Jonas 

Kuykendall 


Findley 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D, 
Frellnghuysen 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Haley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hebert 
Hicks,  W"ash, 
Hosmer 
Karth 

Keith 
Kluczynski 

Landrum 

Lennon 

Link 

Lloyd 

LuJan 

McClure 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich, 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif 


Metcalfe 

Michel 

MUler.  Calif. 

Mosher 

Moss 

O'Hara 

Pelly 

Pike 

Poage 

Poff 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Quie 

Rarlck 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Schmitz 

Schwengel 

Sebelius 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Springer 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

White 

Wright 

Wylie 


Mr,  Oakery  with  Mr.  Colmer. 

Mr,  Curhn  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr   Metcalfe  with  Mr.  MUler  of  California, 

Mr,  Abbltt  with  Mr,  Lennon. 

Mr,  .Abernethy  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  ArkanBas, 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amend  th€  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  a  4-month  extension  of  the 
present  temporary  level  In  the  public  debt 
limitation,  and  for  other  purposes." 

MOTION     OFFERED    BY     MR.    MILLS    OF    ABKANSAS 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  moves  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vot«s  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The   Clerk    announced    the   following 

pairs : 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.   Andrews   of   North   Dakota   for.   with 

Mr,  Schmitz  against, 

Mr,  McDade  tor  with  Mr,  McClure  against. 

Mr,  McDonald  of  Michigan  for.  with  Mr. 
LuJan  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr,  Hubert  with  Mrs,  Dwyer, 
Mr,  Boggs  with  Mr.  Gerald  R,  Ford. 
Mr,  Havs  with  Mr,  Mosher. 
Mr,  Sikes  with  Mr,  Rousselot. 
Mr,  Dent  with  Mr,  Frellnghuysen. 
Mr,  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  BroyhlU 
of  North  Carolina, 
Mr,  Roberts  with  Mr,  Bel! 
Mr,  O'Hara  with  Mr  Ruppe, 
Mr,  Edmondson  witli  Mr,  Ruth, 
Mr,  Dulski  with  Mr,  Ha.'-sha, 
Mr,  Fuqua  with  Mr,  Broyhill  of  Virginia, 
Mr,  Pike  with  Mr   Grover. 
Mr,  Karth  with  Mr,  Pelly. 
Mr,  Kluczynski  with  Mr,  Schwengel. 
Mr.  Halev  with  Mr,  Martin, 
Mrs,  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Sebelius. 
Mr.  William  D,  Ford  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 
Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  White. 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr  Hastings. 
Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 
Mr,    Davis    of    South    Carolina    with    Mr. 

Shriver. 
Mr  Moss  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California, 
Mr,  Flvnt  with  Mr,  Poff, 
Mr,  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr,  Eckhardt  with  Mr,  Qule, 
Mr,  Link  with  Mr,  Springer, 
Mr,  'Wright  with  Mr,  Erlenborn, 
Mr  Hicks  of  "Washington  with  Mr.  Uoyd, 
Mrs,  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Del 

Clawson. 
Mr,     Anderson     of     Tennessee     with     Mr, 

Shoup 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Keith. 
Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  .Arizona. 
Mr  Hanna  with  Mr  Don  H,  Clausen. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  'WyUe. 
Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 
Mr  Stephens  with  Mr.  Findley. 
Mr.   Carey   of   New   York   with    Mr.   Burke 
of  Florida. 


Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
two  motions  that  were  offered. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FLTRTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  furtlier  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  ArnnL-ton.  one  of  its  clerks, 
annotmced  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  foliowmg  titles: 

H.R.  4679.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amparo 
Coronado  Vleuda  de  Pena  and  her  three 
minor  children:  Yolanda  Pena,  Marlsela 
Pena.  and  Lorenzo  Pena; 

H.R.  9410.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  for  1  year 
(until  June  30,  1973)  the  period  within  which 
certain  special  project  grants  may  be  made 
thereunder,  and 

H.R,  11774.  An  act  to  authorize  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  and  deslrabUlty  of  estab- 
lishing a  unit  of  the  national  park  system 
m  order  to  preserve  and  interpret  the  site  of 
Honokohau  National  Historical  Landmark  In 
the  State  of  HawaU.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title.  In  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S,  Con.  Res.  88.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
vldlr^  for  an  adjournment  of  the  twx)  Housee 
from  June  30,  1972,  to  July  17.  1972. 

The  message  also  anounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S  J.  R«s.  250.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  HousUig 
and  Urban  Development  with  respect  to  In- 
terest rates  on  Insured  mortgagee  and  to  ex- 
tend laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  ON  THE  ARTS  ANT)  THE 
^NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
ARTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1971  — 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

It  is  with  profound  pleasure  and  pride 
that  I  transmit  to  the  Congress  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts  and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
1971. 

The  report  mirrors  the  vitality  of 
musicians,  actors,  dancers,  painters, 
sculptors,  architects,  writers,  poets — 
extending  our  cultural  renaissance  into 
all  of  our  communities.  It  reports  and 
reflects  the  dedicated  work  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  planners,  the  budgeters  and 
the  backstage  hands,  even  the  special 
grace  of  such  as  the  museum  guides  who 
turn  routine  tours  into  lifetime  expe- 
riences with  their  flashes  of  expertise 
and  insight. 

I  invite  the  members  of  the  Congress 
to  share  my  pleasure  and  pride  in  the 
truly  remarkable  work  of  the  National 
Couiicil  on  the  Arts  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  This  work  has 
been  possible  because  you  have  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  the  arts,  and 
because  you  have  joined  in  voting  across 
party  lines  to  approve  dramatic  increases 
in  our  appropriations  for  the  arts. 

You  have  seen  that  individual,  creative 
effort  is  an  essential  element  of  the 
American  character.  You  have  under- 
stood that  the  enrichment  of  the  human 
spirit,  and  the  sudden  lifting  of  the  soul, 
are  legitimate  objectives  of  government 
in  the  finest  sense. 

Just  as  18th  century  America  was 
dedicated  in  large  part  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  political  liberty,  and  19th  cen- 
tury America  to  the  attainment  of 
economic  opportunitv.  historians  of  the 
future  may  cite  20th  century  America 
for  its  dedication  to  the  definition  of  the 
quality  of  justice  of  life.  In  all  of  these 
thinss  our  national  point  of  view  about 
the  arts  is  fundamental.  And  right  now, 
we  are  becoming  increasingly  a  nation  of 
participants  in  the  arts. 

There  now  are  44  million  amateur  mu- 
sicians in  the  United  States,  more  than 
one  in  five  of  our  population.  To  take  a 
second  example,  there  are  more  than 
5,000  amateur  theatrical  companies  .\nd 
these  are  more  than  mere  statistics:  I 
am  saying  that  the  arts  are  not  for  a 
privileged  few,  but  for  everybody.  And 
the  arts  are  not  merely  sights  and 
sounds:  I  beheve  the  arts  can  teach  us 
to  hear  when  we  listen,  to  understand 
when  we  ."^ee.  to  enjoy  when  we  perform. 
Individual  corporate,  foimdation. 
State  and  local  support  for  the  arts  re- 
mains central  to  the  national  interaction 
that  gives  our  culture  its  unique  vitality. 
But  I  do  beheve  that,  as  I  said  in  Sep- 
tember 1969.  "the  Federal  Government 
ha.-  a  vital  role  a;  catalyst,  innovator  and 


supporter  of  public  and  private  efforts 
for  cultural  development."  And  I  am 
sure  that  in  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  we  have  a  national  asset  of 
worth  and  luster. 

I  take  a  very  special  satisfaction  in 
this  annual  report.  I  hope  you  will  enjoy 
reading  it.  And  I  urge  you  to  make  it 
possible  for  this  good  and  bountiful  work 
to  go  on. 

Richard  Nixon, 

The  White  House.  June  30,  1972. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROxM  FRIDAY,  JUNE 
30,  TO  MONDAY,  JULY  17,  1972 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  88  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  88 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  when  the  two 
Houses  adjourn  on  Friday,  June  30,  1972,  they 
stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday,  July  17,  1972. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  reso- 
lution subject  to  a  rollcall  vote? 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  will  state 
that  all  resolutions  are  subject  to  a  roll- 
call  vote;  however,  that  does  not  mean 
they  have  to  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  CLERK 
TO  RECEIVE  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
SENATE,  ANT)  FOR  SPEAKER  OF 
HOUSE  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  FOUND 
TRLTY  ENROLLED 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstanding 
any  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Monday,  July  17,  1972,  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate  and  that  the  Speaker  be  author- 
ized to  sign  any  enrolled  bOls  and  joint 
resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  BY  THE 
CLERK  OF  REPORTS  FILED  BY 
COM^^TTEES  AUTHORIZED  TO 
CONTDUCT  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reports  filed 
with  the  Clerk  following  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  until  July  17,  1972, 
by  committees  authorized  by  the  House 
to  conduct  investigations,  may  be  print- 
ed by  the  Clerk  as  reports  of  the  92d 
Congress. 


AUTHORIZING     THE     SPEAKER     OP 
THE    HOUSE    TO    ACCEPT    RESIG- 
NATIONS. APPOINT  COMMISSIONS 
BOARDS.  AND  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding  any 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  July  n, 
1972,  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  ac- 
cept resignations  and  to  appoint  com- 
missions, boards,  and  committees  author- 
ized by  law  or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR  WED- 
NESDAY BUSINESS  IN  ORDER  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  JULY  19,  1972 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
on  Calendar  Wednesday,  July  19,  1972, 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  REVISE  AND  EX- 
TEND NOTWITHSTANDING  AD- 
JOURNAIENT  OF  THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
July  17,  all  Members  of  the  House  shall 
have  the  privilege  to  extend  and  revise 
their  own  remarks  in  the  Congressio.\-al 
Record  on  more  than  one  subject,  if 
they  so  desire,  and  also  to  include  there- 
in, such  short  quotations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  explain  or  complete  such  ex- 
tensions of  remarks,  but  this  order  shall 
not  apply  to  any  subject  matter  which 
may  have  occurred  or  to  any  speech  de- 
livered subsequent  to  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

I  also  advise  the  membership  that  such 
extensions  may  be  deposited  in  the  Con- 
GREssiON-.AL  Record  boxes  to  be  picked  up 
in  the  customary  manner. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

'Mr.  ARENDS  a.sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time  to  ask  the  acting  major- 
ity leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts 'Mr.  O'Neill  I  if  he  will  kindly 
advise  us  as  to  the  program  beginning 
on  July  17  upon  our  return. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  Inquiry  of  the  distinguished  ml- 
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nority  whip,  the  program  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  week  of  July 
17,  1972,  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  the  Consent  Calendar,  and 
then  we  will  consider  five  suspensions: 

H.R.  15635,  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act; 

H.R.  15657,  Comprehensive  Older 
Americans  Services  Amendments  of 
1972: 

H.R.  10502,  act  for  the  protection  of 
public  and  foreign  officials: 

S.  1152,  Conveyance  of  sui-plus  prop- 
ertv  for  use  as  historic  monuments;  and 

H.R.  13152.  control  and  conservation 
of  predatory  animals. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day,  and 
then  we  will  consider  H.R.  14455,  control 
and  prevention  of  communicable  dis- 
eases, with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of 
debate, 

H.R.  15081.  National  Health,  Blood 
Vessel.  Lung,  and  Blood  Act  of  1972.  with 
an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate,  and 
H.R.  14424.  National  Institute  of  Ag- 
ing, with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of 
debate. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  we  will  have  H.R.  13853.  Emer- 
gencv  Community  Facilities  and  Public 
Investment  Act  of  1972.  with  an  open 
rule  and  3  hours  of  debate; 

H.R.  15641,  military  construction  au- 
thorization, subject  to  a  rule  being 
iiranted;  and 

H.R.  15580.  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Fireman's  Salary 
Act  of  1958,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

Of  course,  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time,  and  any  fur- 
ther program  will  be  announced  later. 

It  is  anticipated  that  we  will  work  all 
Fridav  sessions  between  now  and  the 
adjournment  for  the  Republican  Con- 
vention. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  just  hope  that  he  has  a 
pleasant  2  weeks  while  he  is  gone  and  I 
hope  he  is  in  good  shape  to  complete  the 
extraordinary  busine.ss  that  he  has  to  go 
through  and  I  hope  he  is  in  good  shape  to 
get  this  program  finished. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  wish  the  same  for  him.  And  the 
gentleman  can  be  sure  that  all  rooms  in 
Miami  will  be  filled. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield ^ 
Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.   GROSS.   Does   the   distinguished 
acting  majority  leader  think  that  this 
"Blcod  Act  of  1972"  is  rather  moot  and 
somewhat  superfluous  in  view  of  w1iat 
has  taken  place  by  way  of  bloodletting — 
and  not  only  that,  but  I  doubt  that  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  have  any  blood 
left  as  a  result  of  the  last  2  weeks. 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  No  comment. 


THE  PROBLEMS   OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  her  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.^ 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  7  and  June  8.  I  placed  in  the 
Record  a  cross-section  of  some  of  the 


himdreds  of  letters  and  telegrams  I  had 
received  from  higher  education  leaders 
and  associations  that  were  in  opposition 
to  the  conference  report  on  the  higher 
education  bill. 

At  that  time  I  commented  that  these 
messages  represented  the  deeply  felt 
concerns  of  people  who  had  dedicated 
their  entire  lives  to  higher  education  in 
America.  Many  of  them  represented  in- 
stitutions that  were  in  desperate  finan- 
cial conditions  and  could  naturally  and 
humanly  be  expected  to  accept  any  rea- 
sonable bill  that  would  offer  them  some 
much-needed  financial  assistance.  Yet 
in  one  message  after  another  these  men 
and  women  were  expressing  their  op- 
position to  the  conference  report  and 
asking  that  we  extend  existing  programs 
for  1  year  and  then  trv-  once  more  to 
come  forth  with  a  higher  education  bill 
that  would  contain  the  same  of  the  most 
essential  provisions  higher  education  bill 
pas.sed  by  the  House. 

Through  the  rest  of  that  day,  on  the 
day  of  the  vote,  and  even  in  the  days 
since.  I  received  hundreds  of  additionE.1 
letters  and  telegrams  from  other  higher 
education  leaders  and  from  numerous 
State  associations  voicing  their  concerns 
about  and  opposition  to  the  higher  edu- 
cation conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  am  in- 
cluding in  the  Record  a  sample  of  some 
of  the  letters  I  received  on  this  subject 
since  the  morning  of  June  7.  I  do  so  not 
to  reopen  the  subject  for  extensive  de- 
bate once  again,  but  simply  to  allow  my 
colleagues  to  read  these  expressions  of 
opposition  to  the  conference  report  from 
higher  education  leaders  from  every  sec- 
tion of  our  Nation  and  from  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors  of  higher  edu- 
cation; people  who  are  recognized  ex- 
perts in  their  field  and  were  ti-ylng  to 
warn  us  of  some  of  the  very  serious  de- 
ficiencies in  the  conference  report.  De- 
ficiencies that  I  fear.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
make  this  legislation  as  diflicult  to  ad- 
minister as  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  col- 
leges to  live  with  and  retain  their  role 
as  the  educator  of  all  our  youth: 

June  6.  1972. 

The  Higher  Education  Bill  of  1972  is  a 
monstrous  creation  rather  than  a  reasonable 
compromise.  Good  and  needed  features  are 
offset  by  hastily  contrived  provisions  that 
will  do  irreparable  damage  to  the  structure 
of  American  higher  education,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  major  omissions  of  Items  that  need 
to  be  included.  .^  one  who  has  devoted  his 
whole  career  to  strengthening  American 
higher  education  at  both  the  institutional 
and  legislative  level,  I  respectfully  urge  you 
to  oppose  this  bin  In  order  to  seek  more 
time  to  do  better.  But  no  new  legislation  Is 
preferable  to  this. 

Miller  Upton, 
President,  Beloit  College. 

Universfty  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo.,  June  6,  1972. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 

U.S.  Representative  House  Office  Building, 
Washinqton,  DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  I  have  delayed  respond- 
ing to  your  letter  of  May  20  until  I  had  a 
chance  to  read  the  material  attached  to  It 
and  also  the  Bill. 

1  can  only  say  we  have  a  "can  of  worms." 
Yours  very  truly, 

C    Brice  Ratchford, 

President. 


[Telegram] 

Bronx.  N.Y  .  June  7, 1972. 
Representative   Edith   Green, 
Chairman,  Higher  Education  Subcommittee, 
U.S.    House    of    Representatives,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  conference 
bill.  June  7,  1972.  I  endorse  your  views. 
Michael  P.  Walsh, 
President,  Fordham  University. 

Mount  Holyoke  College, 
South  Hadley,  Mass.,  June  5.  1972. 
Dear  Mrs.  Green:  I  share  your  disappoint- 
ment In  the  Conference  report  and  am  pre- 
pared to  associate  myself  with  the  misgiv- 
ings so  effectively  expressed  by  Terry  San- 
ford,  President  of  Duke  University.  In  par- 
ticular. I  am  -IS  disturbed  as  he  is  by  the 
serious    squeeze    being    placed    on    students 
from  the  middle  Income  group  and  am  not 
persuaded  that  the  present  proposal  would 
persuaded  that  the  present  proposal  would, 
even   Indirectly,   be   of   any   substantial   as- 
sistance   in    meeting   the    critical    needs   of 
students  from  this  Important  sector  of  the 
society.  I  also  concur  with  your  view  that 
focusing  aid  solely  on  students  rather  than 
on    Institutions    Is    foolhardy.    Those    who 
argue  that  direct  Institutional  aid  may  have 
the  effect  of  keeping  alive  Institutions  that 
should  not  survive  are  In  my  Judgment  seri- 
ously mistaken   There  is  very  little  likelihood 
that  the  amount  of  Federal  support  will  ever 
be    sufficient    If    such    Institutions    are    not 
able  to  do  significant  things  to  strengthen 
themselves.  Such  support  wUl,  however,  give 
those  institutions  the  breathing  time  to  re- 
assess their  other  efforts  and  permit  them 
to  cope  with  the  future.  In  the  second  place, 
those   who  favor   focusing   aid  on   students 
will.  I  think,  find  that  this  device  Is  itself 
not  proof  against  the  charge  that  less  de- 
serving institutions   are   being  asslst€d.   My 
guess  is  that  a  public  policy  of  this  type 
will  Increase  the  sort  of  huckstering  that  Is 
already    going    on    too    generally    In    higher 
education  in  a  mad  and   almost  unprinci- 
pled  effort    to    attract    students    no   matter 
what  such  efforts  do  to  standards  and  co- 
herent objectives. 

Sincerely   yours. 

David  B.  Tkoman, 


Kent.  Wash  , 

June  7,  1972. 
Hon.  Edith  Grange, 
U.S.  State  Representative, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  want  there  to  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing about  the  position  of  the  private  higher 
Institutions  who  axe  members  of  Washing- 
ton Friends  of  Higher  Education  that  we  are 
absolutely  In  opposition  and  you  can  be  as- 
sured   that    we   are    on   record    as   opposing 
S659  by  all  means  we  urge  Its  defeat. 
Don  S.  Patterson, 
Executive  Director,  Washington  Friends 
of  Higher  Education. 

Urbana.  Ohio,  June  7. 1972. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC: 

.\fter  careful  examination  of  the  present 
education  bUl.  which  Is  up  for  vote  by  the 
House,  June  8th,  1972.  we  at  Urbana  College 
strongly  urge  that  you,  as  our  representative, 
cast  a  no  vote.  Among  other  important  con- 
sideration, this  bUl,  if  passed,  wUl  first: 
drastically  affect  the  balance  now  existing  be- 
tween our  lower  and  middle  Income  students, 
and,  secondly;  due  to  the  plethora  of  ap- 
pended provisions.  If  not  funded  fully  (which 
is  likely),  our  Institution,  as  well  as  others, 
stands  "the  real  risk  of  losing  a  good  share 
of  our  present  aid  again. 
Thank  you, 

Thomas  E.  Beu-avance, 
Dean  of  Faculty  Affairs,  Urbana  College. 
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Richmond,  Ind..  June  8,  1972. 
Hon.  Edith  Green. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC: 

Etesplte  numerous  good  features  In  higher 
education  bill  now  before  Confess,  It  falls 
to  deal  with  certain  central  problems  In 
higher  education  while  creating  an  Illusion 
of  providing  a  comprehensive  solution.  More- 
over, It  perpetuates  and  worsens  some  glaring 
inequities  in  financing  of  higher  education. 
I  urge  the  rejection  of  this  bUl  In  favor  of  a 
continuation  of  present  programs  more  ade- 
quately funded  and  a  renewed  effort  next 
year  to  develop  a  better,  more  comprehensive 
omnibus  bill. 

LANDRfM   R.   BOLLINC, 

President,  Earlham  College. 

S.\N  Jose,  Calif  .  June  8,  1972. 
Congresswoman  Edith  Green, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC: 

Strongly  urge  opposition  to  proposed  higher 
education  bill  and  aslc  support  for  one  year 
extension  of  existing  program. 

Thomas  D.  Terry. 
President.  University  of  Santa  Clara. 

Meredith  College, 
Raleigh,  N.C..  June  6.  1972. 
Hon.  Edtth  Green, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,    D  C 

Mr  Df.\r  Mrs.  Green;  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  and  enclosed  information  about  the 
Higher  Education  Bill  and  recent  action  by 
the  Cr.nference  Committee  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly that  It  Is  better  to  have  a  one-year 
extension  of  existing  programs  than  to  pass 
the  bill  In  Its  present  form.  All  of  us  asso- 
ciated with  small  private  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  grateful  to  have  you  as  our  cham- 
pion In  Washington. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  E  W'-ems. 

Abilene  Christi.\n  College. 

Abilene,  Tex.,  June  8.  1972. 
Hon  Edith  Green, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Green:  I  appreciate 
very  much  your  communication  of  May  27 
concerning  the  Higher  Education  Bill. 

Our  position  at  Abilene  Christian  College 
Is  that  we  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  In 
you  and  Omar  Burleson  and  other  members 
of  Congress  who  are  resisting  the  effort  to 
use  the  Higher  Education  Bill  to  take  control 
of  their  programs  away  from  educational  in  • 
stltutions  in  the  ;  ame  of  educational  aid. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Stevens. 

South  Dakota  State  UNrvERsrrT. 

Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  June  2,  1972. 
Representative  Edith  Green, 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.  Washington.  DC 
Dear  Representattve  Green    I  applaud  the 
stand  you  have  taken.  I  think  you  are  cor- 
rect in  stating  that  we  would  be  better  off 
with  a  one  year  extension  of  the  existing  pro- 
gram than  with  this  approach  that  has  been 
reached  as  an  alternative  to  a  much  sounder 
legislation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  M   Brigcs. 

President. 

Athens,  Ala  , 

June  4.  1972. 
Hon.  Edith  Green. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC: 

Your  vote  against  higher  education  bill 
S.  659  strongly  urged.  Legislation  represented 
m  this  bill  very  detrimental  to  a  large  sector 
of  education  in  America;  namely,  private 
colleges.  More  thought  must  be  given  to 
meeting  needs  of  the  entire  field  of  higher 


education.  Urge  that  bill  S.  659  be  defeated 
and  that  present  legislation  concerning  Fed- 
eral support  of  higher  education  be  extended 
to  allow  time  for  further  consideration  and 
for  the  preparation  of  a  more  adequate  bUI 
during  the  next  year.  We  are  grateful  for 
your  Interest  In  and  support  of  the  total  pro- 
gram of  education  in  America. 

SlDNET  E.   SaNDRIDCE, 

President  of  Athens  College. 

St.  Lotns,  Mo., 

June  8,  1972. 
Representative  Edith  Green, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

General  agreement  of  member  college  pres- 
idents seems  to  be  that  compromise  bill  does 
not  accomplish  what  the  original  House  bill 
was  designed  to  do.  My  personal  feeling  la 
that  support  for  S.  659  Is  a  disastrous  step 
In  the  wTong  direction. 

Charles  V.  Gallagher, 
Executive,    Independent    Colleges    and 
University  of  Missouri. 


Washington,  D.C, 

June  7.  1972. 
Representative  Edith  Green, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  support  your  position  In  opposition  to 
the  pending  higher  education  bill.  Does  not 
help  small  private  colleges.  Thank  you  for 
whatever  you  can  do. 

Sister  Margaret  Claydon, 
President,  Trinity  College. 

WmoosKi,  Vt., 

June  7.  1972. 

Edith  Green, 
Washington,  DC: 

I  am  very  disappointed  with  S669  particu- 
larly with  provisions  for  Institutional  aid  for 
higher  education  I  hope  you  will  vote  "No." 
Bernard  L.  Boutin, 
President,  St.  Michael  College. 


Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 

Newton,  Mass.,  June  5,  1972. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Green:  Having  been 
executive  vice  president  at  Ohio  University 
and  now  president  of  Newton  College,  I  know 
something  of  the  large  public  scene  as  well  as 
the  small  private  one  in  education.  It  would 
seem  to  me,  in  the  long  run,  that  this  bill 
does  not  really  get  at  the  problems  of  support 
for  higher  education. 

I  think  Terry  Sanford  Is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  the  unselfish  and  farslghted  point 
of  view  he  has  taken  relative  to  higher  edu- 
cation. It  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to 
take  a  myopic  look  from  his  chair  at  Duke 
University.  I  am  pleased  that  he  did  not. 

I  do  not  think  this  bill  accomplishes  the 
national  purposes  that  we  should  seek.  We 
will  not  accomplish  these  ends  with  "a  little 
something  for  everybody"  approach. 

Higher  education  in  the  United  States  must 
have  a  national  priority.  It  would  seem  to  me 
there  are  resources  In  this  country  In  both 
Congress  and  In  our  educational  associations 
to  plan  a  better  program  than  the  one  pres- 
ently offered.  We  must  have  the  Inclination 
and  take  the  time  to  do  this  or  colleges  and 
universities  will  get  exactly  what  they  de- 
serve and  higher  education  In  this  country 
win  get  exactly  what  It  does  not  deserve. 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  J.  Whalen,  Ph.  D., 

President. 


Cazenovia  College, 
Cazenovia,  N.Y.,  June  5,  1972. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Congresswoman  Green:  The  com- 
promise legislation  does  little  to  aid  colleges 
like  Cazenovia.  Therefore,  I  feel  It  better 
to  press  for  an  extension  of  existing  pro- 


grams and  work  for  more  suitable  legislation 
in  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Vincent  C.  De  Baun, 

President. 


Wentworth  College 

OF  Technology, 
Boston,  Mass.,  June  6, 1972. 
Mrs.  Edith  Green, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mrs  Green:  The  present  Higher 
Education  bill  Is  so  complex  and  will  be  so 
difficult  to  administer  that  I  am  afraid  the 
financial  aid  for  higher  education  students 
will  be  put  In  Jeopardy  for  the  1972-1973 
academic  year.  I  believe,  as  you  do,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  quickly  e.xtend  the  pres- 
ent Higher  Education  program  for  one  year 
and  to  really  develop  a  new  higher  educa- 
tion program  which  will  be  meaningful  in 
assisting  both  colleges  and  students. 
Your  very  sincerely. 

H.  Russell  Beatty, 

President. 

Albany  Junior  College, 
Albany,  Ga.,  June  7, 1972. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  Raybum  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear    Representative    Green:    I    support 
your  proposal  to  continue  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Bill  at  Its  present  level  of  funding  to 
allow  more  time  to  study  provisions  of  the 
new  bill.  Further,  I  agree  with  you  that  the 
formula    In    the    new    bill   for    institutional 
grants  misses  the  point  concerning  the  needs 
of  higher  education. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  A.  Tarratus,  Jr., 

Dean  of  Instruction. 

Sweet  Briar  College, 
Sweet  Briar,  Va.,  .May  31.1972. 
Hon.  Watkins  M.  Abbitt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Congressman  Abbitt:  We  at  Sweet 
Briar  are  not  unaware  of  the  necessity  of 
compromise  that  makes  politics  "the  art  of 
the  possible,"  nor  are  we  deaf  to  the  argu- 
ment that  ha!f-a-loaf  is  better  than  none. 
Still,  after  a  weekend  of  study  and  reflection 
we  feel  that  the  Conference  Committee  Re- 
port on  the  Higher  Education  BUI  represents 
too  unsatisfactory  a  compromise  for  us  to 
wish  to  support  It. 

Our  chief  objection  centers  on  the  mixed 
formula  for  Individual  and  Institutional  aid, 
which  In  the  long  run  threatens  further  to 
weaken  quality  education  at  the  higher  level. 

We  urge  you  to  oppose  the  current  draft, 
approved  by  the  Senate,  In  the  belief  that  ex- 
tension of  existing  programs  and  a  hopefully 
wiser  new  proposal  would  provide  a  more  de- 
sirable alternative. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Harold  B.  Whiteman.  Jr.. 

President. 

Wisconsin  State  Universtty, 

Oshkosh,  Wis..  June  2, 1972. 
Hon.  Edtth  Green, 

Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion,   Congress    of    the    United    States, 
House   of   Representatives,    Washington, 
DC 
Dear  Mrs.  Green:   I  have  the  same  deep 
misgivings  about  the  Conference  Committee 
BUI  which  follows  the  S.  659   pattern  that 
prompted  Terry  Sanford,  President  of  Duke 
University,   to   write  you.  I.   therefore,   urge 
you  to  oppose  the  Conference  Bill  in  its  pres- 
ent form  and  to  seek  a  one  year  extension  of 
existing  programs. 
Sincerely, 

R.  E.  Guiles. 

Chancellor. 
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Madison,  VJ..  May  31,  1972. 

Hon.  Edith  Green, 
House  Office  Building, 
Wcs'iington,  DC: 

I  support  your  position  fully  as  set  forth 
In  your  letter  and  summary  of  May  20.  I  am 
grateful  for  your  statesmanship. 

Robert  F.  Oxman, 
President,  Drew  University. 

Pine  Manor  Junior  College, 
Chestnut  Hill,  ^fass.,  June  2, 1972. 
Representative  Edith  Green, 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mrs    Green:   I  really  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  May  27  and  the  accom- 
panying Higher   Education   bill.   I   have  re- 
ceived pressures  from  various  organizations 
to  urge  the  passing  of  the  bill.  I  have  not 
been   convinced    it   was    well    designed,    and 
thoroughly  endorse  your  Idea  of  a  one-year 
extension   of   existing   programs   or   a   one- 
year  continuing  resolution  at  the  1972  level 
of  funding  as  better  solutions  than  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

I  commend  you  for  your  refusal  to  sign 
the   Conference   Report    under   the   circum- 
stances.  You   have   excellent   backing   when 
people  like  Terry  Sanford  feel  as  you  wo. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  C.  Ferry,  Jr.. 

President. 

Pepperdine  University, 

June  1, 1972. 
Hon.  EoriH  Green, 

Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion.   Congress    of    the    United    States, 
House   of   Representatives,   Washington, 
DC 
Dear  Mrs.  Green:  It  Is  most  distressing  to 
all  of  us  at  Pepperdine  that  this  bill  does  so 
little  for  the  four-year  colleges.  We  favor  aid 
to  needy  students  on  federal  assistance,  but 
we  also  have  a  great  many  needy  students 
who  have  been  helped  by  our  own  scholar- 
ships,  and   by   scholarships   from   clubs   and 
private  groups  who  have  been  willing  to  give 
at  our  request.   We  think   it  grossly   unfair 
that  such  students  will  not  share  in  the  aid 
provided  in  the  higher  education  bill. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  A.  White. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


University  of  Evansville, 
Evansville,  Ind.,  June  5, 1972. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Edith  :  I  Join  you  In  deep  disap- 
pointment that  the  Conference  Report  does 
not  contain  substantial  assistance  for  the 
liberal  arts  colleges  which  are  In  such  des- 
perate need. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wallace  B  Graves. 

Trenton  Junior  College, 

Trenton,  Mo.,  June  8,  1972. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Representative  Green:  I  greatly  ap- 
preciate the  time  and  effort  expended  by  you 
and  your  staff  to  make  your  views  known  and 
to  share  them  with  others  regarding  the 
Higher  Education  Bill. 

I  for  one  (though  we  are  desperately  in 
need)  shall  be  content  to  postpone  the  pas- 
sage of  S,  659  in  Its  present  form  as  long  as 
necessary  In  order  to  secure  a  bill  that  will 
provide  general  aid. 

I  think  we  have  given  up  so  much  of  our 
local  autonomy  in  hope  of  securing  some  of 
our  own  dollars  back  that  we  are  rapidly 
selling  education  down  the  pipes.  By  Inviting 
more  red  tape,  more  reports,  more  applica- 
tions, more  evaluations,  more  staff  to  take 


care  of  the  previous  requests  that  few  of  the 
"federal  dolletrs"  gained  get  to  do  the  Job  for 
which  they  should  be  intended. 
Respectfully. 

Wm.  K.  Ray, 

President. 

Bellevue  College, 
Bellevue.  Nebr.,  June  8,  1972. 
Hon.  Edith  Green. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Green:  I  appreciate 
the  information  which  you  have  sent  me 
concerning  the  Higher  Education  Bill,  The 
summary  sheets  are  most  informative,  I  en- 
Joyed  reading  the  comments  of  Governor 
Terry  Sanford,  President  of  Duke  University, 
and  find  I  am  In  agreement  with  his  posi- 
tion. 

In  Its  present  form,  this  Bill  equates  needy 
with  educationally  disadvantaged  or  retard- 
ed. It  suggests  that  needy  students  will  all 
need  remedial  courses.  We  have  not  found 
this  to  be  true.  However,  the  Bill  is  designed 
to  aid  colleges  only  if  the  colleges  focus  their 
attention  on  the  enrollment  of  needy,  by  the 
Bill's  definition,  students.  For  our  college  to 
accept  non-qualified  students,  as  a  matter  of 
policy  or  necessity,  would  be  courting  finan- 
cial disaster.  Adding  faculty  and  tying  up 
space  (l.e,  for  a  reading  laboratory)  for  reme- 
dial education  would  be  foolhardy  when  tax- 
supported  institutions  already  have  such  fa- 
cilities. 

The  provisions  in  this  Bill  for  veterans  re- 
quire the  creation  of  an  office  for  which  we 
have  felt  no  need  despite  the  fact  that  many 
students  using  Veteran's  benefits  are  attend- 
ing Bellevue  College  Our  present  counseling 
and  advising  services  provide  all  students 
with  information  needed  to  reach  their  edu- 
cational objectives, 

Bellevue  College  could  best  be  aided  finan- 
cially by  full  funding  of  the  EOG,  work  study, 
and  NDEA  projects  and  by  means  of  direct 
grants  so  we  can  meet  the  rising  cost  of  edu- 
cation without  a  great  increase  in  tuition. 
Such  grants  would  enable  us  to  serve  better 
the  lower  middle  class  student  whose  plight 
is  Ignored  by  most  programs. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  this  very  important  Bill,  I  strongly 
support  your  position.  It  is  my  belief  that 
this  BUI  is  unduly  complicated  and  wUl  not 
provide  the  aid  where  needed  In  addition,  I 
am  opposed  to  measures  which  Increase  the 
administrative  complexities  of  our  educa- 
tional Institutions, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  D,  Winchell, 

President. 

Sherman,  Tex., 

June  7,  1972. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 
U.S.  Representative. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

Apart  from  the  bussing  Issue  I  personally 
do  not  think  the  conference  report  on  the 
higher  education  bUl  Is  on  balance  desirable 
legislation. 

John  D.  Moseley, 
President.  Austin  College. 


tlonal  aid  should  be  based  on  students,  not 
on  Just  a  class  of  students". 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ben  W.  Jones, 

President. 


FILING  OF  REPORTS  BY  COMMITTEE 
ON  MERCHANT  MARDnTE  AND 
FISHERIES 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  have 
until  midnight  Saturday  night,  July  1, 
1972,  to  file  a  report  on  H.R.  13152,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
assist  the  States  in  controlling  damage 
caused  by  predators*  animals;  to  estab- 
lish a  program  of  research  concerning 
the  control  and  conservation  of  preda- 
tory animals;  to  restrict  the  use  of  toxic 
chemicals  as  a  method  of  predator  con- 
trol, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Navarro  Junior  College, 
CoTsicana.  Tex.,  June  7, 1972. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 
U  S.  Representative, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congresswoman;  After  reading  the 
letter  from  President  Sanford  of  Duke  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  majority  of  his  ob- 
servations. Therefore,  I  think,  as  he  so  well 
states  "that  It  is  better  to  wait  another  six 
months  than  to  start  out  In  the  wrong  direc- 
tion". 

I  fully  support  bis  observation  the  "institu- 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  McKEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  problems  in  my  ofBce  I  -was  imable  to 
be  present  during  tlie  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  H.R,  15585,  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  bill, 

Mr.  Speaker,  liad  I  been  present  the 
Record  would  show  that  I  would  have 
voted  "aye. ' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's  state- 
ment will  appear  in  the  Record. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I  am  recorded  a?  casting  a  "nay"  vote 
with  regard  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
1238,  supplemental  appropriations  for 
disaster  relief. 

On  my  way  to  the  floor,  I  was  er- 
roneously ad\1sed  that  this  bill  provided 
appropriations  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration  disaster  loan  program, 
which  we  established  last  night  in  the 
bill  H.R.  15690. 

I  disagree  with  the  formula  under 
which  the  forgiveness  portion  of  these 
loans  is  granted.  I  have  no  objections  to 
providing  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness with  needed  disaster  relief 
f  imds  and  if  I  had  not  misunderstood  the 
matter  I  would  have  voted  in  favor  of 
this  appropriation 


REVENUE  SHARING  AND  MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT 

The  SPE.AKER,  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  'Mr.  Esch)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  ESCH,  Mr,  Speaker,  last  week 
while  the  House  was  considering  the  rev- 
enue-sharin?  proposal.  I  was  on  official 
leave  from  the  House  attending  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization's  meeting 
in  Geneva,  as  a  delegate  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  designated  by  the 
Speaker.  I  have  been  a  supporter  of  the 
original  revenue-sharing  proposal  since 
the  first  day  the  President  proposed  it. 
I  supported  the  revised  version  of  this 
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proposal  when  it  was  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I  went  to 
the  International  Labor  Organization's 
meeting  only  after  I  had  been  given  as- 
surances from  the  White  House  and  from 
managers  of  the  bill  that  the  proposal 
was  assured  passage,  and  after  I  had  been 
paired  with  Mr.  Erlenborn  on  this  meas- 
ure. I  urge  the  Senate  to  immediately 
consider  this  important  measure  as  I  am 
convinced  that  it  will  pronde  genuine 
relief  for  our  State  and  local  communi- 
ties. 

While  I  was  also  on  official  leave,  on 
Tuesday,  June  27,  the  House  was  con- 
sidering the  military  procurement  bill. 
Dui'ing  the  course  of  that  discussion,  the 
so-called  Harrington  amendment  was 
presented  which  established  a  date  cer- 
tain of  September  1  for  withdrawal  of 
all  forces  from  Indochina.  This  amend- 
ment in  most  respects  parallels  my  own 
initiative  and  had  I  been  on  the  floor.  I 
would  have  voted  for  this  amendment.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  House  to  this  date 
has  not  had  a  cl:an-cut  resolution  on  the 
war  in  Indochina.  I  have  urged  the 
Rules  Committee  to  report  the  resolution 
from  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  upon 
return  from  recess.  Congress  must  reas- 
sert its  proper  role  in  the  development  on 
foreign  policy  and  Members  of  the  House, 
as  elected  Representatives  of  the  people, 
have  the  right  to  decide  this  issue  on  its 
merits  in  open  and  free  debate. 


A    ROLLCALL    DILEMMA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas I  Mr.  Skubitz)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  be- 
ginning to  think  this  House  is  plotting 
against  Joe  Skubitz. 

Last  November  I  recounted  how  I 
thought  this  body  did  me  in  when  I  went 
home  to  attend  a  fund-raising  dinner  in 
mj-  behalf,  Si.x  rollcall  votes  were  taken 
during  my  absence  on  a  single  day:  on  a 
Monday  when  normally  the  only  business 
transacted  is  under  a  Suspension  of  the 
Rules. 

Yesterday,  a  Thursday.  I  felt  obligated 
to  keep  my  promise  to  attend  another  af- 
fair in  Kansas;  an  event  I  had  committed 
myself  to  many  weeks  before.  I  had  to  be 
a  personal  courier  to  carry  out  a  ."^am- 
pling  of  moon  rocks  for  exhibit  in  a 
county  that  was  becoming  part  of  my 
congressional  district  for  the  first  time. 

Before  I  left  Wa-shington.  no  indica- 
tion existed  that  this  House  would  have 
11  rollcalls;  more  than  in  any  oth- 
er single  day  thus  far  this  year.  Why 
so  much  business  when  Joe  Skubitz  gets 
on  a  plane  for  Kansas?  There  must  be  a 
conspiracy  to  embarrass  me. 

I  have  a  slight  consolation.  Prior  to 
yesterday.  I  had  missed  only  five  of  166 
votes  on  legislative  matters  this  year.  I 
had  missed  only  nine  of  77  quorum  calls 
since  January.  My  overall  attendance 
record  .stood  at  94.2  percent  while  I 
scored  97  percent  on  yeas  and  nays  and 
teller  votes. 

But  yesterday,  my  batting  average  took 
a  fall  Eleven  calls  of  the  roll  knocked  my 


attendance  percentage  down  to  90.2  per- 
cent and  my  yea  and  nay  and  teller  per- 
centage to  91  percent. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  if  I 
had  been  absent  the  entire  month  of 
January,  I  would  have  missed  no  more 
than  I  did  in  one  day — yesterday. 


BLACK  POLITICAL  POWER  COMES 
OF  AGE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia ( Mr,  Burton  i  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
three  members  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  made  an  announcement 
that  will  have  repercussions  throughout 
the  future  of  American  politics.  Con- 
gressmen Louis  Stokes  of  Ohio.  William 
L.  Clay  of  Missouri,  and  Walter  E. 
Fauntroy  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
stated,  on  the  morning  of  June  26,  that 
they  had  organized  a  large  bloc  of  pre- 
viously uncommitted  black  delegates  to 
the  Democratic  National  Convention. 
They  made  a  pledge,  on  behalf  of  that 
bloc,  to  the  presidential  candidacy  of 
Senator  George  McGovern. 

Their  announcement  came  as  a  sur- 
prise, and  may  have  been  the  tactical 
move  of  1972.  It  sent  ripples  through 
American  politics — ripples  that  could  be- 
come a  tidal  wave  by  November.  It  pro- 
voked both  criticism  and  praise  but.  more 
importantly,  it  triggered  this  country's 
sudden  realization  that  black  politics 
will  be  a  force  to  reckon  with  from  now 
on. 

On  June  29,  1972.  the  Washington 
Post's  lead  editorial,  "Black  Power  Comes 
of  Age,"  captured  the  essence  of  this 
realization.  The  paper's  editors  went  back 
to  1965,  and  surveyed  the  events  of  the 
years  that  follow.  What  began  as  a  civil 
rights  movement  has  become,  according 
to  their  analysis,  a  full-scale  political 
force.  The  editors  cited  a  few  of  the  ma- 
jor political  gains  in  the  past  7  years,  and 
went  on  to  foresee  future  gains. 

Their  conclusion  was  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  past  7  years  became  clear  last 
week,  when  Congressmen  Stokes,  Clay, 
and  Fauntroy  revealed  their  political 
plans.  It  heralds  the  full  participation  of 
black  political  power  in  the  Democratic 
Party's  policymaking  process  and  recog- 
nizes that  it  is  and  will  be  a  decisive  ele- 
ment in  the  highest  councils  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

This  vital  support,  along  with  that  of 
Congressman  Augustus  Hawkins  of  Cali- 
fornia, vice  chairman  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus,  Congressman  John 
CoNYERs  of  Michigan,  and  Congi-essman 
Ralph  Metcalfe  of  Illinois  adds  strength 
to  the  presidential  candidacy  of  Senator 
George  McGovern. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  29,  1972] 
Black  Power  Comes  of  Age 

A  number  or  black  politicians  declared  at 
a  news  conference  with  George  McGovern 
the  other  day  that  they  had  amassed  963/^ 
hitherto  uncommitted  delegate  votes  to  sup- 
port his  candidacy  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  the  Presidency.  Sen.  McGovern 
promptly  announced  that  this  accretion  had 
swollen  his  vote  total  sufficiently  to  assure 


him  a  first  ballot  victory  at  Miami.  The  black 
vote  tally  from  this  exercise  shrank  at  4  p.m. 
that  day  to  74^4  but  it  may  rise  again 
undoubtedly  will  the  overall  McGovern  total. 
Whether,  however,  the  black  votes  delivered 
In  this  maneuver  finally  come  out  to  be 
743^  or  80  or  even  96%  or  whether  this  was 
the  exact  block  of  votes  that  actually  put 
McGovern  over  the  top,  the  event  and  the 
symbolism  are  both  real  and  important. 
Black  political  power  has  come  of  age. 

Back  in  June.  1966,  during  the  heyday  of 
the  civil  rights  movement  when  Stokley  Car- 
michael  first  shouted,  "black  power,"  many 
whites  were  frightened  and  a  lot  of  blacks 
were  puzzled.  What  did  it  mean?  Who  would 
It  hurt?  Could  it  help  anyone?  At  first  it 
looked  as  If  the  ominous  overtones  were 
destined  to  be  dominant.  Blacks  began  to 
withdraw  in  substantial  ways  from  the  frail 
and  laboriously  built  integrated  mechanisms 
which  had  seemed  to  many  to  be  the  solu- 
tion to  the  racial  problems  in  the  country. 
Then  there  were  the  urban  rebellions  which 
suddenly  stopped  with  an  apparent  slow 
black  slide  into  quiescence  and  regression. 
Depression  spread  through  the  black  com- 
munity and  also  touched  white  civil  rights 
aJlles. 

But  underneath  it  all.  a  quiet  revolution 
seems  to  have  been  taking  place.  The  black 
withdrawal  marked  not  merely  hostility  and 
Isolation,  but  also  a  time  of  quiet  appraisal 
of  black  needs  and  a  rise  in  the  determina- 
tion of  blacks  to  develop  greater,  self  suffi- 
ciency and  their  own  solutions  to  their  own 
problems.  They  wanted  the  nation  to  heed 
needs  as  they  perceived  them  rather  than 
to  continue  tagging  along  picking  up  what- 
ever happened  to  fall  off  the  back  of  the 
liberal  bandwagon.  At  the  same  time,  a  real 
revolution  was  taking  place  In  black  political 
participation.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  was 
passed  in  1965  and  by  1967  there  were  475 
black  office  holders.  By  this  year,  the  num- 
ber had  grown  to  2.264.  Between  1965  and 
1972,  the  number  of  blacks  in  Congress  had 
grown  from  6  to  14. 

With  numbers  suflBclent  to  form  a  critical 
mass,  black  politicians  began  taking  them- 
selves and  the  political  process  seriously. 
They  concluded  that  black  votes,  delivered  in 
great  lumps  in  recent  years  to  the  Democrat- 
ic Party,  hadn't  been  paid  for  in  real  political 
terms  and  that  the  Republican  Party  wasn't 
even  listening.  Early  in  1971.  a  growing  de- 
termination among  black  politicians  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  more  significant  and  more  so- 
phisticated way  in  the  1972  electoral  process 
developed  into  a  series  of  quiet  strategy 
meetings  around  the  country.  The  Black  Con- 
gressional Caucus  became  one  of  the  most 
serious  segments  of  black  activist  .A.merlca, 

The  pxjliticians  argued  a  variety  of  strate- 
gies for  '72  in  their  meetings  and  then  held 
a  convention  In  Gary.  There,  black  people 
mapped  their  own  demands  and  later  the 
Congressional  Caucus  developed  a  Black  Bill 
of  Rights  which  was  shorter,  but  substan- 
tially similar.  Then,  as  the  McGovern  train 
picked  up  speed  on  the  way  to  Miami,  a  num- 
ber of  politicians,  notably  Del.  Walter  Faim- 
troy  decided  it  was  time  for  blacks  to  move 
and  to  move  decisively.  Fauntroy  and  others 
began  serious  political  negotiations  with  the 
McGovern  people,  not  in  the  old  framework 
of  asking  the  candidate  to  say  something 
good  about  brotherhood,  but  In  the  new  mold 
of  presenting  black-developed  demands  and 
then  bargaining  for  political  quid  pro  quos. 
The  McGovern  camp  wanted  the  votes  and 
went  along  with  much  of  the  Black  Con- 
gressional Caucus'  Bill  of  Bights  and  other 
demands.  Hard  political  bargaining  ensued 
which  .seemed  to  satisfy  everyone,  whereupon 
Paimtroy.  Congressmen  Louis  Stokes  and 
William  Clay  and  others  began  rounding  up 
some  critical  votes  and  then  delivered  them 
at  a  critical  time. 
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Not  everyone  was  happy.  Mrs.  Chlsholm 
didn't  think  Fauntroy  &  Co.  got  enough  for 
their  votes  and  others  thought  it  had  been 
an  exercise  in  ambition  or  elitism.  The  most 
teinng  argument  was  that  the  Fauntroy 
strategy  had  veered  from  the  original  black 
strategy  of  going  to  the  convention  with  a 
larce  block  of  uncommitted  votes  and  bar- 
ealnlng  from  that  strength.  But.  politics, 
after  all,  is  a  matter  of  timing  and  of  ad- 
justing strategies  to  meet  shifting  situa- 
tions In  a  sense,  all  of  the  critics  may  have 
been  right  and  all  of  the  things  they  called 
t^e  maneuver  mav  have  been  correct. 

But  it  is  clear  that  it  was  also  serious 
hardnosed  American  politics  played  with  the 
thumping  rhythms  of  soul,  and  not  some 
pale  limitation  of  life.  And  it  was  clearly  the 
first  time  blacks  had  participated  in  as  ser- 
ious critical  and  political  a  way  In  major 
American  political  party's  decision-making 
process  In  addition,  no  matter  how  McGov- 
ern fares,  it  did  set  on  track  a  black  mode  of 
nartlclpatlon  in  the  political  process  In  this 
country  which  is  not  likely  to  be  reversed 
in  the' near  future.  Can  anyone  imagine  a 
future  candidate  scrounging  for  the  last  few 
votes  and  not  Investigating  the  possibility 
that  one  of  his  black  friends  In  politics  could 
deliver  at  least  some  of  them  to  him? 

Both  for  those  who  remember  black  people 
segregated  behind  a  chicken  wire  fence  at 
the  1928  Democratic  National  Convention  In 
Kansas  Cltv  and  for  those  who  were  troubled 
m  1966  about  what  black  power  might  come 
to  mean,  the  events  of  this  past  week  must 
have  come  as  a  welcome  revelation. 


ROO?^Y  REQUESTS  HALF  BILLION 
FOR  RELIEF  OF  FLOOD-RAVAGED 

STATES 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Rodney)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  wake  of  probably  the 
most  destructive  flood  in  Americas  his- 
torv  today  I  have  requested  an  addi- 
tional half  biUion  dollars  in  Federal 
funds  for  relief  in  the  five  States  which 
have  been  declared  disaster  areas  by 
President  Nixon. 

The  $92.5  million  now  available  to  the 
States  in  the  President's  disaster  relief 
fund  will  not  begin  to  compensate  the 
losses  suffered  by  the  five  States.  If 
Pennsylvania  were  to  receive  the  entire 
$92.5  million  It  would  cover  the  entire 
10  percent  of  the  cost  of  putting  the 
State  back  together 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  provide 
relief  funds  in  the  amount  of  one-half 
billion  dollars  to  the  States  which  have 
been  declared  disaster  areas  by  the  Pres- 
ident Tills  money  would  be  disbursed  by 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
whose  primary  fimction  is  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  President's  disaster  re- 
lief fund.  In  past  crises  invohlng  disaster 
areas  in  several  States  OEP  has  appor- 
tioned financial  aid  to  the  States  ac- 
cording to  the  amoimt  of  damage  sus- 
tained in  the  respective  States.  This  is 
the  only  fair  and  realistic  method  of 
tackling  the  massive  cleanup  job  ahead. 
This  would  mean  that  Pennsylvania, 
hardest  hit  by  the  flooding  by  a  wide 
margin,  would  receive  the  lion's  share 
of  the  supplemental  appropriation,  and 
Florida,  having  the  least  amount  of  dam- 
age of  the  five  States,  would  receive  the 
smallest  portion.  The  remaining  money 


would  be  distributed  by  OEP  to  Virginia 
Marvland,  and  New  York. 

Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion will  meet  with  Governor  Shapp  on 
Tuesday  to  discuss  the  crippling  effects 
of  the  hood. 

I  hope  to  explore  all  avenues  of  Federal 
assistance  with  the  Governor  and  ar- 
rive at  some  concrete  goals  with  regard 
to  the  needs  of  the  stricken  Pennsylvania 
communities.  Yesterday  I  also  introduced 
legislation  to  authorize  up  to  $60  mil- 
lion in  emergency  Federal  assistance  for 
railroads  which  have  experienced  severe 
equipment  losses  and  other  damages  as  a 
result  of  unprecedented  floods  in  the 
wake  of  Tropical  Storm  Agnes. 

Nine  major  railroads  serving  Eastern 
seaboard  States  have  estimated  dam- 
age at  $30  million,  but  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration  expects  the  final 
damage  figure  for  all  railroads  to  be 
considerably  above  the  $30  million  mark. 
There  is  no  existing  Federal  program 
under  which  financial  reUef  can  be  ex- 
tended to  the  railroads. 

Congress  is  responding  to  the  needs  of 
indi\1duals  in  other  economic  sectors, 
but  the  success  of  many  of  these  relief 
measures  is  dependent  upon  the  ability 
of  the  railroads  to  transport  essential 
materials  to  flood  ravaged  communities. 

I  should  point  out  that  even  industries 
not  affected  by  flooding  will  have  to 
cut  back  on  production  because  of  sev- 
ered rail  lines. 

This  will  precipitate  payroll  and  tax 
revenue  losses  possibly  amounting  to  sev- 
eral million  dollars. 

This  bill  authorizes  funds  to  be  used 
onlv  for  repairs  to  or  replacements  of 
tracks,  rolling  stock,  and  other  essential 
railroad  facilities  required  as  a  direct 
result  of  last  week's  flooding. 

Two  forms  of  financial  assistance 
would  be  provided  under  this  bill  en- 
titled Emergency  Transportation  Facili- 
ties Restoration  Act.  Federal  grants 
would  be  authorized  for  railroads  in  re- 
organization and  for  railroads  which 
have  reported  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  a  deficit  net  income 
for  either  of  their  past  two  fiscal  years. 
Loans  would  be  made  available  for  other 
railroads  imder  the  terms  and  conditions 
authorized  in  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970. 

In  my  own  Congressional  District  the 
Lehigh '  Valley  Railroad  alone  has  lost 
14.000  feet  of  track.  It  Is  obvious  to  me 
that  substantial  Federal  relief  must  be 
forthcoming  to  get  the  railroads  op- 
erating again  and  the  economy  of  Penn- 
svlvania  back  on  its  feet.  I  have  14  co- 
sponsors  of  this  emergency  legislation. 
and  Senator  Hugh  Scott.  Republican- 
Pennsylvania,  has  introduced  an  identi- 
cal bili  in  the  Senate. 


AMENDING  THE  EXPORT 
ADMINISTRATION  ACT  OF  1969 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell'  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I 
have  introduced  today,  amending  the 
Export  Admmistration  Act  of  1969.  takes 
a    long    and    important    stride    toward 


translating  the  ideals  and  intent  ex- 
pressed by  this  Congress  on  many  occa- 
sions into  a  realistic  plan  of  action. 

Specifically.  I  refer  to  the  often  ex- 
pressed desire  of  the  majority  of  Con- 
gressmen to  help  alleviate  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews,  who  are  denied  the  right  to 
live  as  Jews  or  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
gross  and  fiagrant  violation  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

Not  long  ago.  this  body  overwhelmingly 
passed  the  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
471  requesting  the  President  to  take  up 
the  matter  with  Moscow. 

Most  of  us  have  expressed  our  concern 
in  one  way  or  another  over  the  past 
vears — only  2  weeks  ago,  more  than  100 
of  our  colleagues  joined  me  in  sponsor- 
ing a  traveling  educational  exhibit  and 
more  than  50  came  to  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol  to  sign  the  sponsoring  plaque. 
Colleagues  are  still  coming  to  my  office 
each  day  to  sign  their  names  to  the 
plaque. 

But  I  am  sad  to  report  this  has  not 
been  enough.  Yes,  we  can  brag  of  some 
limited  effect.  We  can  boast  in  increases 
of  emigration.  We  can  celebrate  the  in- 
dividual pardons  we  have  obtained.  But 
we  cannot  rest,  for  Soviets  still  have  not 
abandoned  their  dastardly  policy. 

In  fact,  they  have  retrenched.  They 
have  scheduled  new  show  trials  all  over 
Russia  in  the  next  weeks.  Under  the 
catchall  of  slandering  the  Soviet  system, 
three  brave  Jews — Vladimir  Markman  in 
Sverdlovsky,  Hiya  Glezer  in  Moscow,  and 
Yuli  Brind  in  Karchov— will  be  tried 
severly  for  being  Jews  and  applying  for 
immigration  visas  to  L^rael.  Harassment, 
prison,  primitive  draft  callups— this  is 
the  dailv  lot  of  any  Jew  expressing  the 
desire  to  leave  Russia.  They  are  fired 
from  their  jobs  for  applying  for  exit  per- 
mits, and  then  they  are  denied  exit  per- 
mits because  they  have  no  jobs. 

Congress  must  strike  out  a  new  ini- 
tiative to  help  these  people.  The  bill  I 
introduced  today  provides  a  tool  to  do  so. 
Against  a  background  of  long  years  of 
using  export  controls  to  further  our  for- 
eign poUcv.  as  provided  in  the  Export 
Adniinistration  Act  of  1969.  this  bill  ar- 
ticulates a  new  congressional  policy :  Now 
we  will  use  export  controls  to  implement 
our  morals. 

We  will  no  longer  simply  say  business 
is  business  We  will  use  export  controls 
to  make  our  national  protest  at  the  de- 
nial of  basic  Human  Rights  all  over  the 
world. 

Section  1  of  my  bill  declares  that 
in  principle  we  will  deal  with  only  coun- 
tries that  honor  and  abide  by  the  United 
Nations  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

Onlv  in  this  way  can  we  fill  our  in- 
ternational responsibilities  to  the  op- 
pressed and  the  persecuted,  the  world 
over. 

Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  overriding  national  interest  dic- 
tates that  we  compromise  this  principle, 
he  must  report  his  reasons  in  the  quar- 
terlv  Export  Control  report  and  outline 
the  alternative  measure  he  has  taken  to 
implement  this  policy.  This,  dear  col- 
leagues. IS  the  second  thrust  of  my  bill. 
As  much  as  Congress  demands  actions 
on  behalf  of  Russian  Jews— it  is  the  ex- 
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ecutive  branch  which  must  carrv  out  this 
congressional  mandate. 

But  whether  indeed  it  does  so  is  im- 
possible to  say.  After  all  our  efforts,  after 
311  our  petitions,  letters  and  resolutions. 
the  White  House  still  refuses  to  inform 
the  Congress  or  the  people  of  the  United 
States  what,  if  anything,  he  did  do  to 
help  Russian  Jews. 

The  White  House  rationalizes  the  se- 
crecy in  specious  terms.  My  constituents 
puzzle  over  whether  it  is  there  onlv  to 
veil  inaction. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  will  oppose  my 
proposal  on  the  grounds  that  encourag- 
ing rather  than  discouraging  trade  and 
other  contacts  will  help  alleviate  the 
plight  of  Russian  Jews.  To  them  I  say 
this;  Your  assumption  Is  correct,  but 
only  if  implicit  in  all  the  improvmg  re- 
lations is  the  threat  that  relations  will 
deteriorate  unless  the  Soviet  Government 
changes  its  policy. 

My  bill  articulates  this  necessary  im- 
plicit threat.  It  clearly  provides  for  an 
override  by  the  President,  as  long  as  he 
details  substitute  alternative  measures 
to  accomplish  the  goals. 

The  Soviet  Union  must  pay  a  price  for 
the  better  trade  relations  it  wants  so 
desperately.  How  long  can  the  United 
States  sanction  oppression  and  tyranny 
by  removing  trade  restrictions  on  coun- 
tries that  violate  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Ri^-ht.s';' 
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STATUS    OF    THE    APPROPRIATION 
BILLS 

'Mr.  .\L-\HO.\  a.-,ked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.! 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be 
timely  to  give  the  House  a  brief  report 
on  the  stattis  of  the  appropriation  bills. 
Tomorrow  is  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  1973. 

rN      THE      HOUSE 

The  House  has  passed  10  of  the  13 
regular  annual  appropriation  bills  for 
fiscal  1973.  They  Involved  $81.9  bilhon 
of  budget  requests.  They  carry  a  total  of 
$82.4  billion  in  appropriations  or  new 
budget  obligational  authority,  a  net  in- 
crease of  $478  million  over  the  related  re- 
quests. Eight  of  the  10  bills  were  be- 
low the  budget  requests;  two  were  above. 

The  House  at  this  session  has  consid- 
ered four  supplemental  measures  relating 
to  the  fiscal  year  1972  which  ends  today. 
Budget  requests  of  $7.4  billion  were  con- 
sidered, and  $6.7  billion  was  approved,  a 
reduction  of  about  $721  million.  But 
there  were  adjustments  as  a  result  of  ac- 
tions in  the  other  body  and  in  confer- 
ence, so  that  with  respect  to  these  sup- 
plemental for  fiscal  1972  the  enacted 
versions  were  about  $418  million  below 
the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  three  more  regu- 
lar bills  for  1973  to  report  when  the 
House  returns  from  the  July  recess.  They 
are:  defense,  military  construction,  and 
foreign  assistance.  They  have  been  de- 
layed because  they  lack  necessary  au- 
thorizations, but  we  expect  to  be  able  to 
report  them  not  long  after  the  House 
returns.  They  Involve  budget  requests  of 
about  $87  billion. 

IN    THE    SENATE 

The  Senate  has  passed  nine  of  the 
10  appropriation  bills  sent  over  by  the 
House.  Only  the  agriculture-environ- 
mental and  consumer  protection  appro- 
priation bill  remains  in  the  Senate,  and 


I  believe  it  will  be  passed  shortly  aft^r 
the  July  17  return. 

In  the  nine  bills  for  fiscal  1973,  the 
Senate  considered  budget  requests  of 
$70,6  billion  and  approved  $73.7  billion, 
a  net  increase  of  about  $3.1  billion  over 
the  related  budget  requests. 

I  will  include  a  table  showing  bill-by- 
bill  comparisons. 

ENWCTED    I.NTO    LAW 

Mr.  Speaker,  three  of  the  13  regular 
appropriation  bills  for  fiscal  1973  have 
been  cleared  to  the  President.  They  are: 
legislative.  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Treasury -Postal  Service-General  Gov- 
ernment. They  total  $5,888,007,980,  a 
reduction  of  $41,248,919  below  the  re- 
lated budget  requests.  The  total  of  the 
three  enacted  bills  is  $115,175,898  above 
the  corresponding  fiscal  1972  appropri- 
ation amounts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  in  the  period  between  July  17 
and  the  August  18  break  for  the  second 
national  convention,  we  should  be  able 
to  conclude  most,  if  not  m  fact,  all  of  the 
remaining  regular  appropriation  bills. 
In  the  interim,  begirmmg  tomorrow, 
much  of  the  Government  will  operate 
imder  the  continuing  resolution  which 
cleared  Congress  today.  That  resolution 
rims  to  August  18. 

I  include  a  comparative  table  of  the 
fiscal  1973  appropriation  bills  as  they 
now  stand.  A  more  comprehensive 
"budget  scorekeeping"  report,  encom- 
passing not  only  the  appropriation  bills 
but  also  other  bills  having  an  impact  on 
the  1973  budget  requests  and  proposals, 
will  be  i-ssued  next  week  by  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Federal  Expenditures. 


NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  IN  THE  APPROPRIATION  BILLS  FOR  1973-AS  OF  JUNE  30.  1972 

INote.-As  to  fiscal  year  1973  amounts  only| 


Bill 


Budget  request 
considered 


Approved 


Change.  (+) 
or(-) 


9, 
10, 


II 
12, 
13, 
U, 


In  the  House: 

1,  Legislative 

2,  State-Justrce-Commerce- 

Judiciary       

3,  HUO-Space-Science- 

Veterans    

4,  Transportation  

Advance  197* 
appropriation 

5,  District  ot  Columbia 

(Federal  funds) 

6,  Labor-HEW 

7,  laterior      

8,  Treasury-Postal  Service- 
General  Government 

Public  Works    AEC 

Agriculture    Environmen- 
tal and  Consumer 
Protection 

Foreign  Assistance 

Dele.nse _ 

Military  cjnstrutlion 

Supplemental.  1973 


J433. 627, 004 

4,  687,  988.  600 

20  173,185.000 
2,909,181.095 


J427,  604,  764 

4.  587. 104,  35C 

19.718.490,000 
2.791.614.095 


(131,181,000)         (131,181.000) 


343.  306, 000 

27.  327,  323,  500 

2.  520,  340,  000 

5  066,  603, 000 
5,  489, 058,  000 


332,  306,  000 

28.603.179,500 

2,  529  558,  200 

5.  057. 145,  000 
5,437,727,000 


12.952.177.400       12.897.010,900 


-J6, 022,  240 

-100,8«4.250 

-454,  695,  000 
-117,  567,0C0 


-11,000,000 

+  1,275,856,000 

+9,218,200 

-9,458,000 
-51,331,000 


-55, 166,  500 


Bill 


Budget  request 
considered 


Approved 


Change, (+) 
or(-) 


Total.  House  bills 81,902,789,599       82,381,739,809  +478,950,210 


In  the  Senate: 

1,  Legislative 

2,  HUD-Space-Sclence- 

Veterans  ,. _ 

3,  District  ol  Columbia  (Fed- 

eral funds) 

4,  State-Justice-Commerce- 

Judiciary 

5,  Transportation 

Advance  1974  appropri- 
ation  

6,  Treasury-Postal     Service- 

General  Government 

7,  Labor-HEW 

8,  Interior 

9,  Public  Works-AEC 

10,  Agriculture-Environmental 

and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion  


519. 347, 899 

20,258,183,000 

343.306,000 

4, 704, 326, 600 
2,909,181,095 


514.722.880 

20,583,370,000 

313,706,000 

4,820,717,769 
2,906,994.095 


(131,181,000)  (131,181.000). 


5,066,603,000 

28,776.633.500 

2.527.154,000 

5,489,058,000 


5,057,186,000 

31,354,930,500 

2,550,922,800 

5,571,696,000 


-4,625.019 

+325,187.000 

-29,600,000 

+116,391,169 
-2,187,000 


-9,417.000 

+2,578.297.000 

-1-23,  768, 800 

+82,638,000 


Total,    bills    cleared 
Senate 


Enacted: 

1.  Legislative 

2.  Treasury-Postal  Service- 

General  Government 

3.  District  ol  Columbia  (Fed- 

eral funds) 


Total,  bills  enacted.. 


70,593.793,094       73,674,246.044       +3.080,452,950 

519,347.899  513,787,980  -5,559,919 

5  066,603.000         5.057.827,000  -8,776,000 

343.306,000  316.393,000  -26,913,000 

-41,248,919 


5,929,256.899         5,888,007.980 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr,  .^IcD.^DE  ^  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Apends'.  t<xiay.  on  account  of  official 
busines.s — inspect  serious  flood  damage 
within  the  Congressional  district. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive p:  ogram  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Perkins,  for  10  minutes,  today, 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoNOVER )  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:  ' 

Mr.  QuiE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edw.^krds  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 
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M;s,  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for  15 
minutes,  today, 

Mr,   Hoc^N.  for  30  minutes,  today, 

Mr,  Bl.ackburn,  for  10  minutes,  uxlay. 

Mr.  Wh.^len,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Wyman,  for  10  minutes,  today, 

I  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKay  >  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneou=  matter:  < 

Mr.  Relss,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  GoNZ,^LEZ,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiGGS,  for  10  minutes,  toaay. 

Mr.  Podell,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Leggett.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  60  minutes,  on  July  19, 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Hansen  of  Idaho)  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:' 

Mr.  EscH,   tor   5  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Skubitz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hogan,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
(The  following  Members   (at  the  re- 
quest  of  Mr.   Denkolm)    and   to   revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  • 

Mr.  BrRTON.  for  30  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Rodney  of  Pennsylvania,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 
Mr.  RousH  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Nedzi  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DoRN  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  KocH  in  three  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Steed,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  duruig  debate  on  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  Veysey  to  extend  hi.s  remarks  in 
the  body  of  the  Record,  notwithstanding 
an  estimated  cost  of  $350. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas'!  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  in  the  Record  on  H.R. 
9410. 

Mr.  Leggett  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  the  cost  thereof  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  be  $630. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  five 
instances. 

Mr.  Perkins  to  extend  his  remarks 
during  consideration  of  the  school  lunch 
bill. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  to  rev;.>;e  and 
extend  her  remarks,  notwithstanding  an 
estimated  cost  of  $315. 

Mr.  Mahon  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  certain  appropria- 
tions tables. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoNOVER  >  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks :  > 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  WiDNALL  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Kemp  m  two  instances. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr,  Brown  of  Michigan, 

Mr,  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr  Myers  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  CoNOVER. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Mizell  in  eight  instances. 
Mr.  Whitehurst. 
Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 
I  The  following  Members   (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKay  .   and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks:  > 
Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas 
Mr.  Kazen. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.   Murphy   of   Illinois   in   two   In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fulton  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wright  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hungate  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  RoY. 

Mr.  R.\rick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 
Mr,  PuciNSKi  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  St  Germain  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  IcHORD  m  th:  ee  instances. 
Mr.  Badillo. 
Mr.  Baring, 

Mr.  Ashley  m  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rees  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Kazen. 

Mr.  Jacobs  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bergland. 
Mr.  Reid  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Harrington  m  f^ve  instances. 
Mr.  Roe. 

(The  following  Members    'at   the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  -    and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:  » 
Mr,  Betts. 
Mr,  Scott. 

Mr,  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Mr,  Cleveland, 
Mr,  QuiE, 
Mr.  Mallary, 
Mr,  Du  Pont. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER. 

(.The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm  >  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous mailer:  ) 

Mr.  Bingham  m  three  instances. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Dow  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Reid  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  m  four  instances. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 


A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  2577.  An  act  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  Federal 
regulation  of  the  travel  agency  Industry;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Mr  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
HcJuse  ■\dmmistration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  biUs  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 
HR  1074  An  act  to  amend  section  220(bi 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  permit 
motor  carriers  to  file  annual  reports  on  the 
hasls  of  a  13-perlod  accounting  year; 

H.R.  5318.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
FernandeM,  Allen; 

HR  6479.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  li- 
censing of  personnel  on  certain  vessels; 

HR  14734  An  act  to  provide  authoriza- 
tions for  certain  agencies  conducting  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  UiUted  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  _.„».„,,„ 

HR  15259,  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of 
said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30    1973    and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  15507,  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
capital  Transportation  Act  of  1969  to  pro- 
vide for  FedeVal  guarantees  of  obligations 
issued  by  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority,  to  authorize  an  increased 
contribution  by  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  .„,,„„o 

HR  15585,  An  act  mating  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  U-S  Post- 
al Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  certain  Independent  Agencies^  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R  15587.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  6-montn 
extension  of  the  emergency  employment  oom- 

peiisation  program;  

HJ  Res  1234.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriatioi-.s  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJ  Res  1238.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  disaster  re- 
lief. ^^^^^^_____ 

SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  annouiued  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S  979  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1965,  relating  to  high-speed  trans- 
portation, to  enlarge  the  authority  ol  the 
secretary  to  undertake  research  and  devel- 
opment, to  remove  the  termination  date 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  3338  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rat«s  of  wm.- 
pensatlon  for  disabled  veterans,  and  for  othe. 

Durposes;  „   ,»  j 

S  3343  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  -Dnited 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  maximum  of 
the  grant  payable  for  specially  adapted  hous- 
ing for  disabled  veterans 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr    HAYS,   from   the  Committee   on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
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committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles : 

H  R.  1074.  An  act  to  amend  220(b)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  permit  motor 
carriers  to  file  annual  reports  on  the  basis  of 
a    13-perlod   accounting  year: 

HR  5318.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Fernande  M.  Allen; 

HR.  6479.  An  act  for  the  licensing  of 
personnel  on  certain  vessels; 

H.R  13955.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  June  30,  1973.  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H  R.  15587  An  act  to  provide  for  a  6-month 
extension  of  the  emergency  unemployment 
compensation  program. 


June  30,  1972 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  JULY  17,  1972 

Mr.  DENHOLM  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
88.  92d  Congress,  the  Chair  declares  the 
House  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  July  17th  next. 

Thereupon  lat  9  o'clock  and  16  min- 
utes p.m.*.  pursuant  to  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  88.  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday.  July  17.  1972,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2125  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  tJnited  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  request  for  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1973  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense— Military  (H  Doc.  No.  92-321);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

2126  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  Commission  in  docket 
No  1 10,  The  Lummi  Tribe  of  Indians.  Plain- 
tiff. V  The  United  States  of  America,  Defend- 
ant, pursuant  to  25  U  S  C.  70(  1 1 ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2127.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the 
final  determination  of  the  Commission  in 
docket  No  132.  The  Suquamish  Tribe  of  In- 
dians, Plaintiffs,  v.  The  United  States  of 
America.  Defendant,  pursuant  to  25  U.S  C 
70it);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

2128.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  Commission  In  docket 
No.  234.  The  Chinook  Tribe  and  Bands  of  In- 
dians. Plaintiffs,  V.  The  United  States  of 
America,  Defendant,  pursuant  to  25  U.S.C 
70(t);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

2129  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  Commission  in  docket 
No  284,  The  Native  Village  of  Gambell.  in  its 
Own  Right  and  as  Representative  or  Succes- 
sor to  the  St.  Lawrence  Island  Eskimos.  Ben 
Booshu  and  John  Apangalook  as  Representa- 
tive of  the  St.  Lawrence  Island  Eskimos, 
Pla-.ntiffs,  V.  The  United  States  of  America. 
Defendant,  pursuant  to  25  U.S.C.  70(t);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs 

2130  A  letter  from  the  Secretarj-  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation   to   provide    for    the   sale    of   the 


Washington  National  and  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airports;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2131.  A  letter  from  the  president.  Avia- 
tion Hall  of  Fame,  Inc.,  transmitting  the 
audit  and  financial  reports  of  the  orgaiUza- 
tlon  for  calendar  year  1971.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  88-372;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2132.  A  letter  from  the  General  Manager. 
t^S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  list  of  the  nonprofit  educational  in- 
stitutions and  other  nonprofit  organizations 
In  which  title  to  equipment  was  vested  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  during  1971 
under  section  2  of  Public  Law  85-934.  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  the  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
553.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  cer- 
tain printing  for  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  (Rept.  No.  92-1204).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Hotise  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 559.  Concurrent  resolution  providing 
for  the  printing  of  the  report  entitled 
•Papers  Submitted  to  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  Panels  on  Housing  Production. 
Housing  Demand,  and  Developing  a  Suit- 
able Living  Environment"  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1205) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BR.'VDEMAS:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 560.  Concurrent  resolution  providing 
for  the  printing  of  the  report  entitled  "Hous- 
ing and  the  Urban  Environment,  Report  and 
Recommendations  of  Three  Study  Panels  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing"  (Rept  No 
92-1206 ) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRADE\L\S:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 605.  Concurrent  resolution  to  authorize 
the  printing  as  a  House  document  the  pam- 
phlet entitled  "Our  Flag",  and  to  provide 
for  additional  copies  (Rept.  No.  92-1207). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  BR,\DEMAS:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 60.  Concurrent  resolution  to  print  addi- 
tional copies  of  hearings  on  the  "Environ- 
mental Protection  Act  of  1971"  (Rept  No 
92-1208  ) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 62.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing 
the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  Senate 
Document  No.  56.  entitled  "State  Utility 
Commissions — Summary  and  Tabulation  of 
Information  Submitted  by  the  Commissions" 
(Rept.  No.  92-1209) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BR.ADEMAS:  Committee  on  House 
•Administration.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 70  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing 
the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  Senate 
hearings  on  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act  of  1971  (Rept.  No.  92-1210).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 74.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing 
the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  Senate 
Report  92-634.  entitled  "Interim  Report  of 
Activities  of  the  Private  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plan  Study.  1971"  (Rept.  No.  92-1211). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion  79.   Concurrent  resolution  authorizing 


the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  Senate 
hearings  entitled  "Amphetamine  Legislation 
1971"  (Rept.  No.  92-1212).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  9198  A 
bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July  4,  1955,  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  construction  of  ir- 
rigation distribution  systems;  with  an 
amendment  .Rept,  No.  92-1213).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  HR.  14542.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  September  26,  1966,  Public  Law 
89-606,  to  extend  for  4  years  the  period  dur- 
ing which  the  authorized  numbers  for  the 
grades  of  major,  lieutenant  colonel,  and  colo- 
nel in  the  Air  Force  may  be  increased,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  92-1214).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas :  Conmilttee  of  con- 
ference. Conference  report  on  H.R.  15390; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  92-1215).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  5741.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  trans- 
fer surplus  Liberty  ships  to  States  for  use  In 
marine  life  conservation  programs;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-1216).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  11300.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  509  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936,  as  amended:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  92-1217).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  ANT)  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  ABZUO: 
H.R.  15823.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  civil  or 
military  officer  of  the  United  States  using  the 
land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  or 
the  mllltla  of  any  State  to  execute  civil  laws 
against  civilians  or  to  exercise  surveillance 
of  civilians  except  where  such  forces  or 
militia  are  actually  engaged  in  repelling  in- 
vasion or  suppressing  rebellion,  insurrec- 
tion, or  domestic  violence  pursuant  to  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

By   Mr.    ASPINALL    (for   himself,    Mr, 
Evans  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr. 
Lloyd,   Mr.    McKay,    Mr.    McKEvrrr. 
Mr.   RoNCALio,  and  Mr.  Runnels)  :' 
H.R,    15824.    A    bill    to    facilitate    the   In- 
corporation of  the  reclamation  townsite  of 
Page,  Ariz  ,  Glen  Canyon  unit,  Colorado  River 
storage  project,  as  a  municipality  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr     BOLAND     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bray,    Mr.    Conte,    Mr.    Dent,    Mr. 
DoNOHUE.   Mr    EiLBERG,   Mr.   Fisher. 
Mr.  H,\RRrNCTON,  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Leggett.  Mr.  Madden, 
and  Mr.  Myers)  : 
H.R,  15825.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade   laws    of   the    United    States,   and    for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H  R.  15826  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  em- 
ployees receiving  lump  sums  from  tax-free 
pension  or  annuity  plans  on  account  of 
separation  from  employment  shall  not  be 
taxed  at  the  time  of  distribution  to  the 
extent  that  an  equivalent  amount  is  rein- 
vested in  another  such  plan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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for  purposes  of  the  provisions  relating  to  co-      "excise  tax"  to  "service  charge",  and  to  re- 


By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado:  ;DeraTlve"hous"ini'c^r"poraVions;  to  the  Com-      duce  such  amount  from  4  to  1  >^    percent; 

H.R.   15827.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal     ^P^^Tn  w«vr.n?^^^eans.  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41 1  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangement  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
BvMr.  FULTON: 
H.R.  i5828.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  topermlt  rescue  squads  to  obtain  sur 


mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  ( by  request )  : 
H.R  15838  A  bill  to  encourage  and  assist 
States  and  localities  to  coordinate  their  vari- 
ous programs  and  resources  available  to  nro- 
vlde  human  services  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
Improved  provision  and  utilization  of  those 
services  and  increase  their  effectiveness  In 
achieving  the  objectives  of  personal  inde- 
pendence, economic  self-sufficiency,  and  the 


plus  property;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern-      ^^^^^^^^^  enjovment  of  life,   with   dignity, 
ment  Operations, 

By  Mr.  HARVEY: 

H.R.  15829.  A  bill  to  assure  an  opportunity 

for  emplovment  to  every  American  seeking 

work  and  "to  make  available  the  education 

and  training  needed  by  any  person  to  qualify 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  15839.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969  In  order  to  pro- 
mote observance  of  the  1948  United  Nations 


By  Mr.  EILBERG: 

HR  15849.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
supporting  a  dep>endent  who  is  mentally 
retarded;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

H  R  15850.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  sur- 
viving spousi'>  of  a  deceased  Insured  Individ- 
ual must  have  paid  or  assumed  responsibility 
for  such  Individual's  burial  expenses  In  order 
to  qualify  for  the  lump-sum  death  payment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 

H.R.  15851.  A  bin  to  establish  a  svstem  of 


for  employment  consistent  with  his  highest      universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights;   to      wild  areas  within  the  lands  of  the  national 
potential  and  capability,  and  for  other  pur-      ^^^  committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


poses;   to  the  ComniLlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  15830.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  promote  additional 
protection  for  the  rights  of  participants  in 


By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  15840.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United   States   Code   to  enable   the   Federal 
criminal  justice  system  to  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  the  problem  of  narcotic  addiction, 


forest  system;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

H.R.  l.'>852.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  to  Increase 
the  U.S.  share  of  allowable  project  costs  un- 
der such  act:  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 


private  pension  plans,  to  establish  minimum     ^q  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and      Act  of   1958  to  prohibit  certain  State  taxa- 
standards  for  vesting,  to  establish  an  Insur-      gafe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  enable  the  States  -  ... 

ance  corporation  within  the  Department  of     ^^d  municipalities  to  deal  more  effectively 


the  Treasury,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON : 
H  R.  15831.  A  bill  to  make  Level  III  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  applicable  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HOGAN  <for  himself  and  Mr. 
GuDE)  : 
H  R.  15832.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  create  an  additional 
judicial  district  in  southern  Maryland;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H  R.  15833.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  a  system  for  the  redress  of  law  en 


with  th.1t  problem,  and  for  other  related  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Stokes, 
and  Mr.  Tiernan)  : 
H.R.  15841.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  to  stabihze  the  re- 
tail prices  of  meat  for  a  period  of  45  days  at 
the  April  1,  1971,  levels,  and  to  require  the 
President  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a  plan 
for   insuring   an   adequate   meat   supply   for 
U.S.  consumers,  reasonable  meat  prices,  and 
a  fair  return  on  invested  capital  to  farmers, 
food   processors,   and   food   retailers;    to  the 
Committee   on    Banking   and   Currency. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
H.R.  15842.  A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954   and   title   II   of  the 


forcement  officers'  grievances  and  to  establish  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  full  exemp- 
a  law  enforcement  officers'  bill  of  rights  In  tion  (through  credit  or  refund  i  from  the  em- 
each  of  the  several  States,  and  for  other  pur-  ployees'  tax  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
poses-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarj-.  Contributions  Act,  and  an  equivalent  reduc- 


tion of  persons  In  air  transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  MELCHER: 
H.R  15853  A  bill  to  amend  section  902  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  offer  and 
pay  rewards  for  information  and  services 
concerning  the  carrying  of  weapons  aboard 
aircraft;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MYERS: 
H.R    15854    A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat    Inspection    Act    to    require    that    Im- 
ported meat  and  meat  food  products  made 
in   whole   or   in   part   of   Imported   meat   be 
labeled  "Imported"  at  all  stages  of  distribu- 
tion   until    delivery    to    the    tiltlmate    con- 
sumer; to  the  Cominlttee  on  Agriculture, 
By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
HR.   15855    A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property 
local    governments;    to    the    Committee    on 


By  Mr.   KOCH    (for  himself,  Mr.  Ad-      tlon    In    the    self -employment    tax.    in    the      Qovernment  Operations 


DABBO,  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Daneelson,  Mr.  Drinan.  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Mathis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Roonzt 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
Shmvee,   Mr.   Stokes,   and  Mr.  Ya- 

TRON) : 

HR    15834.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  to  provide  for  com- 


case  of  Indh-lduals  who  have  attained  age  65; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By   Mr    VEYSEY: 

H.R.  15843.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  highway  safety  projects,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 

H.R.  15844.  A  bill  to  require  any  coupon, 
bonus,  or  direct  mail  offering  for  the  sale  of 


By  Mr.  QtnE  (for  himself.  Mr   Gerald 
R.   Ford,    Mr    Conable.    Mr.    Steiger 
of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.     PoRSTTHE,     Mr.     Kemp.     Mrs. 
DwYER.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Horton,  and 
Mr.  Mallary  )  : 
H.R    15856    A  bUl  to  encourage  and  assist 
States  and  localities  to  coordinate  their  vari- 
ous programs  and  resources  available  to  pro- 
vide hunian  services  In  order  to  facilitate  the 


prehenslve  education   programs  for  severely      any  product  to  disclose  on  Its  face  the  full      ^j^pj-oved  provision  and  utilization  of  those 


and  profoundly  mentally  retarded  children 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Eraser, 
Mr,  Harrington,  and  Mr.  White)  : 

H.R.  15835.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  end  admin- 
ister a  program  of  direct  Federal  employment 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  environment, 
the  public  lands.  Indian  reservations,  and 
commonly  owned  and  shared  resources 
through  a  program  of  recreational  develop- 
ment reforestation  and  conservation  man- 
agement, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  15836.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Human  Resources  Conservation  Corps  to 
rehabilitate  persons  convicted  of  violating 
certain  narcotic  drug  laws  and  persons  who 
volunteer  for  membership  In  such  corps  and 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  environment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  KOCH : 

H.R.  15837.  A  bill  to  amend  section  216  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of  1954  to  In 


name  and  address  of  the  party  making  the 
offer  and  of  the  actual  seller  of  the  product, 
and  for  ether  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Serrtce. 
By  Mr    ZWACH: 
H.R.  15845    A  bill  to  provide  continued  rail 
transportation  in  rural  America:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
H.R.  15846.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  develop  and  carry  out  a 
forestry  Incentives  program  to  encourage  a 
higher  level  of  forest   resources  protection. 
development,  and  management  by  small  non- 
Industrlal   private    and   non-Federal    public 
forest  land  owners,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  15847.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  certain 
charitable  contributions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

KH.   15848,  A  bUl  to  amend  section  4940 


services  and  Increase  their  effectiveness  lu 
achieving  the  objectives  of  personal  Inde- 
pendence, economic  self-sufficiency,  and  the 
maximum  enjoyment  of  life,  with  dignity, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  QUIE  (for  himself,  Mr  Perkins, 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  and  Mr.  Eshleman)  : 

H.R.  15857.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  assist 
States  and  localities  to  coordinate  their  vari- 
ous programs  and  resources  available  to  pro- 
vide human  services  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
Improved  provision  and  utilization  of  those 
services  and  Increase  their  effectiveness  In 
achieving  the  objectives  of  personal  Inde- 
pendence. econonUc  self-sufficiency,  and  the 
maximum  enjoyment  of  life,  with  dignity, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  QX7ILLSN : 

H.R.  15868.  A  bill  to  authorize  equaliza- 
tion of  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  certain 
members  and  former  members  of   the  unl- 


me  imtjrnai  rvevouuc  oci..^  ^^  .L»^/-r  .^  .^-      of   the   Internal   Revenue   Code   of    1954   to  ,„     ,    »v,«  r-«,«^.,f«- .^r,  k,^.^ 

elude  ^rporatlons    and    others   within   the      change   the  name  of   the   amount   Imposed      formed  services:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
definition  of  the  term  "tenant-stockholder"     thereby  on  certain  mvestment  Income  from      Services. 
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By    Mr.     ROGERS     i  for    himself,    Mr, 
Kyros,  Mr  Preyer  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Syminc-.tcn,  Mr    Roy.   Mr.   Nel- 
SEN.  Mr    Caateb,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr 
MoLLOHAN,    Mr.    M.\zzoLi.    and    Mr. 
Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York)  : 
H  R     15859     A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health    Service   Act   to   authorize   assistance 
for  planning,  development  and  Initial  opera- 
tion, research,  and  training  projects  for  sys- 
tems for  the  effective  provision  of  health  care 
services  under  emergency  conditions:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By  Mr  3CHEUER 
H  R.    15860    A  bill   to  amend   the  Occupa- 
tional Safetv  and  Health  Act,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Educa:lo:i  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SYMINGTON; 
HR    15861    A  bill  to  end  the  war;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr    HEINZ: 
H  R.    15862    A   bill   to  reduce    Income   tax 
withholdings  by  an  average  5  percent  and  to 
strengthen   the   minimum   Income   tax  pro- 
vision:    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STEELE: 
HR  15863  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  prohibit  tampering  with  any  device 
or  element  of  design  installed  In  or  on  a 
motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  engine  In 
compliance  with  regulations  under  section 
202  of  the  Clean  Air  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Badillo.  Mr  Harrington,  Mr.  Nedzi. 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr  Leggett,  Mr.  Hath- 
away. Mr.  V'anik.  Mr.  Pike,  Mr, 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Sei- 
berling,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr  Roybal,  Mr 
EiLBERG,  Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr.  Obey, 
Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Rees.  Mr  Metcalfe,  Mrs  Abzug,  Mr. 
AspiN,  Mr    Bingham,  and  Mr.  Del- 

LCTMS)  : 

HJ  Res  1250.  Joint  resolution:  Authori- 
zation of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  approve  an  Interim  agreement  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Schecxr)  : 
HJ  Res.  1251.  Joint  resolution.  Authori- 
zation of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  approve  an  Interim  agreement  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey)  : 
HJ.  Res.  1252.  Joint  resolution:  Author- 
ization of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  approve  an  interim  agreement  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics;  to  the  Com- 
mltee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    MAZZOLI    (for   himself,    Mr. 
McCoRMACK.   Mr.   Rancel,   and   Mr. 
Runnels)  ; 
HJ.  Res.  1253.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to    the    term   of   office    of    Members   of    the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  eligibility 
of  such  Members  to  be  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.   WAGGONNER: 
HJ,  Res.   1254.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  busing  or  in- 
voluntary  assignment   of   students;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN  for  himself  and  Mr. 
F^QUA)  : 
H    Con.   Res.    642.   Concurrent   resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  the  report  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.    Con.    Res.    643.    Concurrent   resolution 
relative  to  outstanding  debts  due  the  United 
States    of    America;    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.  Con.  Res  644  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  upon  all  parties  to  the  1949  Geneva 
Convention  Relative  to  the  Treatment  of 
Prisoners  of  War  to  Insure  resp)ect  for  that 
convention  by  persuading  North  Vietnam  to 
fulfill  Us  obligations  under  the  convention; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Udall,  and  Mr.  Hanley)  : 
H.   Res,   1039.  Resolution   authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service 
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to  conduct  studies  and  Investigations  within 
Its  Jurisdiction;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials,  were   presented   and  referred  as 
follows : 

403  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  relative 
to  Federal  lands  adjacent  to  Point  Mueu 
State  Park;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

404.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  creating 
a  national  park  in  Los  Angeles  County;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

405.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  ratifying  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BURTON: 
H.R.  15864.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Dona;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  EILBERG : 
HR.  15865.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
L.  Krzyzanowskl :   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
HR.  15866.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Beatrice 
Dascll  Aquino:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON: 
H.R.  15867.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MlkolaJ 
Kormanlckl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
H.R.    15868.   A   bill   for  the   relief  of  Jose 
Ramon  Santa  Maria;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  PENSACOLA  STORY 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  tlorida 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28,  1972 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  horror 
stones  make  their  way  Into  the  head- 
lines without  difficulty.  Scare  stories  are 
a  close  .second.  Con.-^tructlve  stories  sel- 
dom get  more  than  a  bare  mention. 
There  Is  a  con.~tructive  story  which  I 
have  noted  and  which  I  consider  high- 
ly meritoriou.';.  It  tells  the  history  of  the 
care  and  treatment  of  psychiatric  pa- 
tients in  the  Pensacola.  Fla.,  area.  A  key 
line  is.  and  I  quote: 

Pensacola  had  no  psychiatrists,  psychiatric 
beds.  Guidance  Clinic — really  no  mental 
health  effort  of  any  sort  prior  to  1948 

What  has  happened  Is  largely  the 
work  of  Dr.  Philip  B.  Phillips,  who  tells 
the  story.  The  accompll.shments  In  Pen- 
sacola in  this  area  constitute  a  fine 
model  for  every  community.  I  am  happy 


to  submit  Dr.  Phillips'  story  for  printing 
In  the  Record: 

The  Pensacola  Story 
(By  Philip  B.  Phillips,  M.D.) 

(Note:  This  article  is  a  condensation  of 
Dr.  Phillips'  history  of  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  psychiatric  patients  in  Pensacola 
and  the  Escambia  County  area.) 

Pensacola  had  no  psychiatrists,  psychiatric 
bed,?.  Guidance  Clinic — really  no  mental 
health  effort  of  any  sort  prior  to  1948.  That 
year  members  of  the  Escambia  County  Medi- 
cal Society  determined  that  their  patients 
should  not  have  to  go  210  miles  to  New 
Orleans  or  360  miles  to  Jacksonville  for 
evaluation  and  treatment.  Dr.  W.  C.  Payne 
Sr  ,  president-elect  of  the  Florida  Medical 
Association,  Dr.  Sidney  G.  Kennedy,  pres- 
ident of  the  Escambia  County  Medical 
Society,  and  Dr  Herbert  L.  Bryans.  president 
of  the  Florida  State  Board  of  Health,  be- 
loved Pensacola  physicians,  sought  the  serv- 
ices of  a  youiig  psychiatrist  assigned  to  the 
Naval  Air  Training  Command  there.  He  re- 
sponded willingly  and  began  seeing  patients 
late  In  the  afternoon,  evenings  and  on  week- 
ends with  approval  of  his  commanding  offi- 
cer and  the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery 

These  events  initiated  the  cooperation  of 


physicians,  community  leaders,  hospital 
boards  and  administrators  which  ha,s  con- 
tinued over  more  than  two  decades  The  re- 
sults have  Included  one  solution  to  the 
community's  mental  health  problems. 

A    psychiatrist    and    GtJIDANCE    CLINIC 

When  Baptist  Hospital  opened  in  October 
1951,  two  rooms  for  psychiatric  patients 
were  made  available  on  the  medical  floor. 
Escambia  General  Hospital  had  a  small  out- 
building, perhaps  25  feet  square,  where  four 
disturbed  patients  could  be  treated  if  no 
one  objected  too  much  When  absolutely 
necessary.  Pensacola  Hospital,  re-named 
Sacred  Heart  Hospital,  permitted  psychiatric 
admissions  on  the  medical  floor.  In  October 
1952  the  first  civilian  neuropsychlatr:st  be- 
gan practice  as  a  member  of  a  group  of  other 
physicians.  The  local  climate  was  not  over- 
ly receptive  He  was  required  to  obtain  the 
chief  nurses'  permission  before  his  patients 
could  be  admitted  and  give  assurance  that 
they  would  not  disturb  the  other  patients. 

Two  years  later  the  Child  Guidance  Clinic 
was  established  through  efforts  of  parents, 
Junior  Woman's  Club,  School  Board  and 
County  Commissioners,  A  psychiatric  social 
worker,  clinical  psychologist,  secretary  and 
volunteer  neuropsychiatrist  made  up  the 
initial  staff  which  opened  for  service  in  the 
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basement  of  a  school  building,  later  moved 
to  an  ancient  frame  residence  and  still  seme 
vears  later  to  the  ground  floor  of  the  newly 
iiullt  countv  health  department  building. 

•When  pressured  to  assume  responsibility 
for  indigent  adult  psychiatric  patients  who 
bad  no  other  source  of  care,  the  staff  of 
some  six  proiessionals  set  up  a  pilot  pro- 
gram to  determine  If  the  service  was  really 
needed  Without  compensation  they  con- 
ducted a  weekly  night  clinic  from  1957  to 
1959  It  met  a  growing  need.  The  staff  recom- 
mended that  the  Clinic  become  the  Escambia 
County  Guidance  Clinic  open  to  all  age 
groups;  the  Board  of  Directors  concurred 
after  studying  the  patient  load  and  services 
rendered. 

more  psychiatrists  and  hospital  beds 
In  late  1954  a  second  psychiatrist  entered 
private  practice.  A  year  later  the  first  psy- 
chiatrist secured  an  associate,  a  former  Navy 
flight  surgeon  who  had  recently  completed 
psychiatric  training.  In  1955  the  Navy  doctor 
wlio  Initiated  psvchlatrlc  consultative  serv- 
ices at  the  request  of  Drs.  Payne,  Kennedy 
and  Bryans  was  reassigned  to  Pensacola  and 
warmly  welcomed  into  resumption  of  his 
"moonlighting"  practice  by  the  three  over- 
worked psychiatrists. 

The  need  for  additional  hospital  beds  in- 
creased with  growth  of  the  city  and  county. 
Baptist  Hospital  constructed  the  first  of 
numerous  additions  in  1958  and  established 
a  11 -bed  open  area  on  the  medical  floor,  the 
consensus  at  that  time  as  to  the  best 
arrangement  for  such  a  service  The  beauti- 
ful four  story,  brick  and  glass  Escambia 
General  Hospital  opened  In  1961.  One  large 
first  floor  wing  was  reserved  for  the  Clty- 
Couiitv  Clinic,  a  charity  service  for  Indigents. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  mental  health  needs, 
the  greatest  addition  was  a  large  floor  west 
wing  providing  an  open  and  closed  psy- 
chiatric  unit   totaling   30   beds. 

Psychiatric  beds  were  increased  from  the 
initial  two  beds  in  1951  to  17  by  1958  and  to 
43  in  1961. 

That  year  the  two  psychiatrists  In  group 
practice  added  a  third  A  Pensacola  native  son 
returned  to  practice  solo  and  the  Navy  doctor 
now  a  Captain  approaching  retirement  Joined 
with  a  colleague  to  construct  a  building  for 
their  offices  looking  toward  full-time  civilian 
practice. 

Experience  wtlh  the  psychiatric  section  at 
Escambia  General  Hospital  convinced  local 
psvchlatnsts  that  a  separate  unit  offered 
many  advantages.  This  became  the  mode  for 
local  practice.  Baptist  Hospital  in  another 
new  addition  included  a  19-bed  psychiatric 
service  which  was  formally  opened  In 
September  1964. 

The  following  year  the  Catholic  Order, 
Daughters  of  Charity,  which  had  served  the 
community  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Hospital 
opened  the  new  Sacred  Heart  Hospital  with 
250  beds  and  a  modern  17-bed  psychiatric 
service.  This  increased  total  psychiatric  beds 
to  79  in  the  three  hospitals. 

The  19-bed  psychiatric  unit  at  Baptist  Hos- 
pital became  inadequate  in  1968  and  the 
hospital  purchased  a  convalescent  home  im- 
mediately across  the  street.  Its  design  fitteo 
into  the  rehabilitation  program  of  the  hos- 
pital and  meant  an  Instant  addition  of  150 
beds  for  extended  care,  progressive  care,  re- 
habilitation and  mental  health  The  entire 
fourth  floor  was  modified  to  provide  a  38-bed 
psychiatric  unit  and  in  1970  the  south  half 
of  the  third  floor  was  converted  from  ex- 
tended care  into  an  expanded  mental  health 
unit,  thus  adding  an  additional  16  beds. 

The  staff  of  the  38-bed  service  at  Baptist 
Hospital  Is  tvplcal  of  those  at  the  other  hos- 
pitals. Headed  bv  a  psychiatric  nurse  admin- 
istrator, there  is  additionally  a  clinical  nurse 
specialist,  seven  regular  registered  nurses 
trained  as  psychiatric  nurses,  a  psychiatric 
social  worker,  16  licensed  practical  nurses, 
six  male  psychiatric  attendants,  mostly  pre- 
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medical  students,  a  ward  clerk  and  two  relief 
clerks  plus  the  usual  dietary  and  housekeep- 
ing staff  w,-ho  serve  the  entire  building. 

The  ground  floor  provides  not  only  an  ad- 
mission room  and  offices  for  the  administra- 
tor and  nursine  supervisor  but  adequate  fa- 
cilities for  physical  therapy  and  complete 
rehabilitation  facilities  for  both  inpatients 
and  outpatients.  On  the  first  floor  also  is  a 
large  reception  room,  beauty  shop  for  pa- 
tients and  dining  room  and  food  service  de- 
partment for  all  patients  who  chose  to  leave 
their  floors  for  meals. 

MENTAL  health  CENTER  DEVELOPED 

About  the  time  the  Escambia  County  Guid- 
ance Clinic  outgrew  quarters  at  the  health 
department  building,  the  Congress  passed  the 
Communltv  Mental  Health  Center  Act  'When 
state  plans  were  called  for,  Florida's  went  in 
and  the  state  was  among  the  earliest  to  be 
approved  for  federal  funding  for  construction 
of  mental  health  centers. 

Planning  began  to  meet  federal  and  state 
requirements  for  a  facility  at  Pensacola 
These  included  close  cooperation  by  the  three 
ho-spitals  which  would  provide  Inpatient  and 
night  hospitalization,  working  agreements 
with  the  center  staff  which  would  provide  a 
new  Day  Care  Center,  continued  follow-up 
and  after-care  for  state  mental  hospital  re- 
turnees, expanded  consultative  services  to  the 
schools  and  Juvenile  Court,  and  improved 
working  relationships  with  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation. These  also  included  free  exchange 
of  records  to  promote  continuity  of  care, 
ready  access  of  staff  to  all  participating  units. 
Joint  inservlce  training  programs,  reciprocal 
consultative  relationships  and  opportunities 
for  research  and  evaluation. 

In  Julv  1968  the  Escambia  County  Commu- 
nltv Mental  Health  Center  sltuiited  on  a 
cltv  block  of  property  given  by  trustees  of 
Baptist  Hospital  opeiied  to  patients  It  con- 
sisted of  three  large  one  story  buildings  con- 
nected bv  passagewavs  built  with  a  $189,000 
federal  grant  supplemented  by  »140,000  In 
local  funds.  It  is  currently  staffed  by  two 
psychiatric  nurses,  six  clinical  psychologists, 
eight  clinical  social  workers,  five  part-time 
clinical  psvchlatrlsts  and  one  full-time  psy- 
chiatrist, three  educators,  one  full-time  ex- 
pert in  special  education,  one  part-time 
pharmacist,  business  administrator,  part- 
time  bookkeeper  and  seven  secretaries. 

The  1971  operating  budget  is  slightly  over 
$462  730.  Source  of  this  fund  Is  roughly  30'7c 
federal  28^;  state,  8'^  county,  13'"  fees.  8',c 
United  Fund,  6'",  School  Board,  and  T^f  other 
sources  The  budget  Includes  a  $30,000  grant 
received  from  the  Law  Enforcement  Planning 
Council  to  ampllfv  a  drug  abuse  program  for 
voungsters.  Recently  the  Northwest  Florida 
Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Clinic  was  absorbed 
Into  the  Center 

Analvsls  of  activities  of  the  Center  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  1970  reveals  that  an  ex- 
penditure of  $208,623  for  salaries,  utilities 
supplies  and  depreciation  provided  12.599 
hours  of  direct  treatment  and  consultation 
at  a  cost  per  hour  of  $15.34.  This  does  not 
include  several  thousand  hours  of  round-the- 
clock  crisis  calls  or  some  1.300  hours  of  pro- 
fessional time  on  calls  to  parents,  schools 
and  agencies,  or  the  patients  who  have  to  be 
worked  Into  regular  schedules. 

HIDDEN     INGREDIENT 

Pensacola  has  been  progressive  in  the 
mental  health  field  and  successful  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  patients.  One  Ingredient  In 
this  success  appears  to  be  the  friendly,  en- 
thusiastic person-to-person  cooperation 
usuallv  on  a  first  name  basis  and  a  hearty 
optimistic  can-do  attitude  on  the  part  of 
kev  citizens,  hospital  administrators  and 
leading  phvslclans.  Mix  in  aggressive  public 
spirited  psvchlatrlsts  willing  to  work  hard 
at  whatever  thev  feel  will  benefit  their  com- 
munity and  this  completes  the  recipe  lor 
success. 
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These  psychiatrists  enter  Into  community 
life  actively  and  are  striking  antitheses  of 
the  ivory  tower  dwellers  They  have  served 
as  chief  of  staff  at  the  major  hospitals, 
president  of  the  county  medical  society,  on 
advisory  councils  to  the  Juvenile  Court,  Fine 
Arts  Council,  and  many  more.  They  appear 
as  guest  speakers  and  actively  seek  financial 
support  for  worthy  projects.  Their  warm  and 
friendly  manner  is  seen  In  all  Interpersonal 
contacts.  Talk  community  mental  health  to 
one  of  them  and  he  appears  to  know  every- 
one in  town.  It  is  not  name  dropping  or  a 
brash  lack  of  algnlty  but  an  obvious  respect 
for  the  other  man. 

Pensacola  has  not  reached  all  its  goals. 
There  are  needs,  but  somehow  this  Oulf 
Coast  city,  steeped  m  history  yet  strikingly 
alert  to  the  future,  will  find  a  way  to  meet 
them  in  the  outstanding  manner  it  has  in 
the  recent  past.  With  good  citizens  working 
amicably  together  any  city  could. 


GOVERNMENT  AND  INFLATION: 
WHO'S  TO  BLAME? 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28.  1972 

Mr.  CRAN^.  Mr.  Speaker,  inflation  re- 
mains a  matter  of  concern  to  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans,  Any 
program  which  is  aimed  at  reducing  in- 
flationary pressures  must,  initially,  prop- 
erly identify  their  cause.  In  many  re- 
spects, we  have  failed  to  do  this  and.  as 
a  result,  our  efforts  to  reduce  inflation 
have  been  less  than  successful. 

Implicit  in  the  program  of  wage  and 
price  controls  wliich  have  been  in- 
stituted as  a  means  of  reducing  inflation 
is  the  theory  that  private  enterprise  is 
primarily  to  blame  for  such  inflation.  If 
business  and  labor  are  primarily  to  blame 
for  inflation,  it  is  only  proper  that  an 
anti-inflation  program  deal  with  such 
causes.  But  if  business  and  labor  are  not 
the  responsible  parties,  programs  which 
impose  wage  and  price  controls  upon 
them  will  have  little  effect  upon  rising 
costs.  This,  unfortunately,  seems  to  be 
the  case 

Government  itself  is  deeply  involved  in 
producing  the  inflation  we  face.  Writing 
in  the  Public  Interest.  Prof.  James  W. 
Kuhn  of  Columbia  University  points  out 
that  wages  of  workers  in  Government 
have  risen  more  than  those  of  workers 
m  the  highly  unionized  industrial  seg- 
ment of  the  economy. 
He  notes  that: 

Studies  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Indicate  that  firemen,  policemen  and  public 
school  teachers,  among  the  three  largest  cate- 
gories of  government  workers,  have  enjoyed 
far  larger  wage  increases  in  recent  years  than 
those  m  private  industry. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  analyzing  the 
real  cause  of  inflation  in  our  society, 
states  that: 

The  Federal  Government,  in  addition  to 
constantly  pushing  up  its  own  payroll,  has 
done  more  than  a  little  to  Increase  State  and 
local  payrolls.  Since  1965,  grants  in  aid  pro- 
grams have  increased  more  than  two  and  a 
half  times.  It  Is  a  small  wonder  that  Gov- 
ernment emploves.  at  all  levels,  now  add  up 
lo  nearly  one-iaith  of  all  wage  and  salary 
workers. 
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The  attempt  to  curb  inflation  by  plac- 
ing regulations  and  limitations  upon  pri- 
vate enterprise  but  proceeding  with  defi- 
cit spending  by  Government  is  doomed  to 
failure.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  declared 
that: 

In  considering  the  nation's  problems  any 
government  may  Hnd  It  easy  to  try  to  shift 
the  blame  elsewhere.  Until  government  rec- 
ognizes more  clearly  its  own  responsibility 
for  the  present  inflation,  though,  this  par- 
ticular problem  Is  not  likely  to  go  away. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
editorial,  "Who's  To  Blame."  which  ap- 
peared  in   the   Wall   Street   Journal   of 
June  16,  1972.  Tliis  editorial  follows: 
Who's  To  Blame 

Implicit  In  wage  and  price  controls  is  the 
theory  that  the  private  sector  Is  really  to 
blame  for  Inflation.  Businessmen  and  labor 
unions  have  been  acting  Irresponsibly,  and 
a  vigilant  government  has  to  coerce  them 
Into  line. 

That  sort  of  reasoning  never  made  a  great 
deal  of  sense.  The  basic  cause  of  our  present 
Inflation,  as  well  as  all  those  In  the  past.  Is 
irresponsible  government  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy.  Controls  at  best  only  mask  the  effects 
of  such  policy;  they  do  not  eliminate  them. 

The  government  Involvement  with  the  in- 
flation of  wages  and  prices,  moreover,  goes 
even  beyond  inefliclent  financial  manage- 
ment How  far  it  extends  is  shown  by  Colum- 
bia University  economist  James  W  Kuhn  in 
an  article  in  The  Public  Interest.  "The  Riddle 
of  Inflation — a  New  Answer  " 

It's  true  enough,  for  Instance,  that  big  in- 
dustrial unions  in  recent  years  have  put  pow- 
erful upward  pre&sure  on  wages.  Yet  Profes- 
sor Kuhn  notes  that  wages  of  workers  In  gov- 
ernment, the  service  industries  and  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  have  risen  more  than  those 
of  workers  In  the  highly  unionized  indus- 
trial segment  of  the  economy. 

"Comparable  data  for  earnings  of  stat«  and 
local  government  employes  are  not  avail- 
able. '  he  continues,  "but  studies  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  indicate  that  firemen, 
policemen  and  public  school  teachers,  among 
the  three  largest  categories  of  government 
workers,  have  enjoyed  far  larger  wage  in- 
creases In  recent  years  than  those  In  private 
industry  " 

Nor  is  it  true  that  government  and  service 
workers,  as  a  group,  were  so  vastly  under- 
paid that  they  still  lag  behind  workers  In 
comparable  private  Jobs.  Actually,  municipal 
employes  In  a  number  of  major  cities  enjoy 
pay  advantages  over  their  counterparts  In 
private  Industry — and  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Rising  government  and  service  wages  ob- 
viously have  added  to  the  upward  pressure 
on  taxes,  which  in  turn  has  fueled  the  wage 
demands  of  the  industrial  unions.  "The  great 
increase  In  the  cost  of  public  and  private 
services,"  says  Professor  Kuhn,  "has  been  the 
most  Important  Inflationary  force  in  the 
e^ono.my." 

The  federal  government,  in  addition  to  con- 
stantly pushing  up  Its  own  payroll,  has  done 
more  than  a  little  to  increase  stat«  and  local 
payrolls.  Since  1965,  grants  in  aid  programs 
have  Increased  more  than  two  and  a  half 
times  It's  small  wonder  that  government  em- 
ployes, at  all  levels  now  add  up  to  nearly 
one-flfth  of  all  wage  and  salary  workers 

Growing  government  spending,  and  the 
resulting  upward  pressure  on  payrolls,  has 
usually  t)een  very  well-intentioned  The  alms 
have  b«en  to  attack  poverty,  inadequate 
health  care,  poor  .housing  and  a  host  of  other 
actual  problems 

All  too  oft«n,  however,  the  program*  have 
been  badly  devised  or  poorly  executed  or 
both  And  In  recent  years  there  has  been 
much  too  little  effort  to  limit  spending  pro- 
grams to  the  resources  actually  available;  In- 
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stead.  In  the  late  1960s,  a  host  of  new  social 
programs  was  stacked  atop  escalating  out- 
lays on  Vietnam. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  example  of  a  fail- 
ure to  gauge  the  availability  of  resources  was 
the  launching,  in  1965,  of  the  huge  new 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs  for  the  aged 
and  the  poor.  The  health  care  Industry  was 
so  badly  strained  that  medical  costs  leaped 
upward  In   a  typical   Inflationary  reaction. 

The  government's  Inflationary  Influence  Is 
sweeping.  Construction  wages  and  costs,  for 
example,  have  been  shoved  upward  with  the 
help  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  which  requires 
government  contractors  to  pay  the  "prevail- 
ing" wage.  In  practice  this  has  come  to  mean 
the  prevailing  union  wage;  if  there  Is  no 
union  In  the  locality,  the  government  may 
pick  a  union  wage  paid  many  miles  away. 

Professor  Kuhn  stresses  that  the  large  in- 
dustrial unions  do  Indeed  hold  a  great  deal 
of  power  over  wage  costs;  he  Is  merely  argu- 
ing that  the  unions'  power,  in  relation  to  the 
governmental  influence,  has  been  overrated. 
We  would  add  that  excessive  union  power 
has  become  a  problem  only  because  the 
unions  for  so  long  have  benefitted  from  an 
excessively  friendly  government;  Davis-Bacon 
Is  only  one  example. 

In  considering  the  nation's  problems  any 
government  may  find  it  easy  to  try  to  shift 
the  blame  elsewhere.  Until  the  government 
recognizes  more  clearly  Its  own  responsibility 
for  the  present  inflation,  though,  this  par- 
ticular problem  Is  not  likely  to  go  away. 


June  30,  1972 


NATIONAL    VOTER    REGISTRATION 
MONTH 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  28.  1972 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in  rein- 
troducing a  resolution  authorizing  the 
President  to  declare  September  1972 
"National  Voter  Registration  Month." 
Recognizing  the  importance  in  our  so- 
ciety of  the  individual's  right  to  vote,  we 
mtist  set  up  effective  means  to  bring  citi- 
zens into  the  electoral  process. 

In  light  of  our  expanded  voting  popu- 
lation, particularly  new  18-  to  21-year- 
old  voters,  it  has  become  increasingly  im- 
portant that  we  take  a  critical  look  at 
needed  reforms  of  our  voter  registration 
process.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  when,  in 
a  system  whose  basic  tenet  is  that  the 
people's  wUl  is  sovereign,  47  million 
Americans  do  not  exercise  their  right  to 
vote.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  happened 
m  1968.  This  means  that  only  61  percent 
of  America's  potential  voting  population 
actually  went  to  the  polls.  In  comparable 
elections.  Great  Britain  and  Canada  had 
turnouts  of  76  percent,  France  80  per- 
cent. West  Germany  87  percent,  Sweden 
and  Denmark  89  percent. 

Some  will  say  that  the  39  percent  of 
the  American  people  who  did  not  vote  in 
1968  were  simply  apathetic.  This  may  be 
true  In  .some  instances,  but  certainly  not 
in  all.  Actually,  many  people  feel  that 
the  door  to  the  electoral  process  has 
been  slammed  in  their  faces  Archaic 
rules,  arbitrary  legal  barriers,  and  as- 
.sorted  hurdles  confront  each  voter  at- 
tempting to  register.  These  include 
residency  requirements,  outmoded  regis- 


tration procedures,  and  sheer  voting  in- 
convenience. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  resolution  will 
encourage  all  Americans  to  make  needed 
changes  in  our  voter  registration  proc- 
ess— changes  which  will  insure  that  the 
maximum  number  of  citizens  will  par- 
ticipate directly  in  the  decisions  that 
shape  their  lives. 


BUSING  PETITION  GETS  MAJOR 
PUSH 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28.  1972 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
busing  continues  to  be  the  primary  local 
concern  issue  of  citizens  in  Texas.  Qual- 
ity education  is  parents'  top  objective  in 
progress  for  schools. 

In  Texas  it  was  major  news  when 
Chairman  Celler  scheduled  the  busing 
hearings  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. And  personally  I  have  been  most 
appreciative  of  Chairman  Celler's  fair- 
ness and  patience  in  the  hearings. 

Back  in  Texas  the  leadership  and  posi- 
tion of  "Tiger"  Teague  is  important. 
When  he  signed  the  Lent  busing  dis- 
charge petition  this  was  front  page  news. 
Tiger  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  normal 
congressional  process.  But  he  said  the 
time  has  come  to  sign  the  Lent  discharge 
petition. 

One  of  the  South's  greatest  editors  is 
Ray  Zauber.  His  plain  spoken  column  is 
widely  read  and  expresses  the  com- 
munity viewpoint.  Zauber  speaks  in  the 
Oak  Cliff  Tribune  with  conviction. 

Below  is  the  Jime  20  story  by  Ray 
Zauber  in  the  Oak  Cliff  Tribune: 

Hearings  by  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  the  volatile  subject  of  school  busing 
were  arranged  solely  by  Congressman  Olln 
E.  Teague  in  head-to-head  discussions  with 
Chairman  Emanuel  Celler. 

As  chairman  of  the  Democratic  caucus. 
Tiger  Teague  wields  considerable  Influence 
on  Capitol  Hill,  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
there  Is  not  another  Southerner  In  Congress 
who  could  have  exerted  enough  pressure  on 
the  salty  Celler  to  bring  the  school  matter 
before  his  committee. 

An  unabashed  liberal,  the  crusty  octo- 
genarian runs  a  one-man  show  when  contro- 
versy hovers  about  his  committee.  Unless 
Celler  consents  controversial  Judicial  Issues 
are  never  heard.  Unless  he  nods  affirmatively, 
no  recommendation  Is  reported  out  affirma- 
tively. 

To  get  the  matter  of  busing  before  the 
committee  was  a  considerable  achievement 
of  the  Tiger  from  Texas  A  forum  was  thus 
provided  for  those  cities  affected  by  adverse 
rulings  on  busing  for  balance. 

While  he  was  hopeful  that  some  kind  of 
action  would  be  taken  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mitt«e  or  even  legislation  might  be  drafted 
as  a  compromise  to  that  offered  by  the  F*resl- 
dent.  Congressman  Teague  refused  to  sign 
a  Discharge  Petition  which  would  force  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  against  forced  bus- 
ing. 

Teague  argued  that  he  would  lose  hla  lever- 
age by  committing  himself  prematurely, 
even  though  his  sympathies  were  a  matter 
of  record  on  the  subject.  Congressman  Jim 
Collins,  one  of  the  leaders  In  the  Discharge 
Petition   movement,   defended   Teagxie'i   de- 
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clslon  even  though  one  Is  a  Republican  and 
the  other  a  Democrat. 

In  a  press  release  last  week.  Teague  re- 
versed himself  and  announced  that  the  time 
had  come  for  his  name  to  be  added  to  the 
Discharge  Petition.  "Now  convinced  that  no 
meaningful  recommendations  will  emerge 
from  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  I  am 
adding  my  name  to  the  list  of  those  seek- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment  to  prevent 
forced  busing."  Teague  declared. 

Thus  a  very  powerful  voice  and  Influence 
has  been  added  to  the  slowly-growing  list  of 
Representatives  supporting  an  amendment 
offered  by  Congressman  Norman  Lent,  a  Dem- 
ocrat from  Long  Island,  N,Y. 

The  Lent  Amendment  Is  short  and  sweet, 
merely  stipulating  that  no  busing  for  the 
sake  of  racial  balance  will  be  funded  by 
the  federal  bureaus  or  extenuated  by  the 
federal  judiciary. 

After  the  busing  hodgepodge  which 
emerged  from  the  conference  committee  In 
the  Higher  Education  Bill,  It  Is  obrilous  that 
only  an  amendment  will  solve  the  sticky 
problems.  President  Nixon's  recommenda- 
tions are  probably  stymied  by  the  recently- 
enacted  Education  Bill  and  all  but  dead. 

No  relief  for  the  cities  already  saddled  with 
massive  busing  schemes  has  been  offered  by 
the  Congress  or  the  President.  This  Is  a  gross 
injustice  to  the  busing  cities  for  cases  still 
In  adjudication  may  be  held  in  abeyance  until 
January  1.  1974,  under  terms  of  the  rider 
in  the  Education  Bill. 

Thus,  Richmond  has  gotten  relief  but  Char- 
lotte will  stagger  under  harsh  busing  edicts 
already  ordered  by  the  courts.  Dallas  may  be 
In  a  grey  area  because  the  appeals  court  has 
not  ruled  on  Judge  William  Taylor's  plan  now 
In  operation. 

Dozens  of  cities  across  the  South,  in  Mich- 
igan and  California  and  other  selected  states 
will  continue  to  suffer  because  the  language 
of  the  rider  is  vague  and  their  appeals  are 
already  exhausted. 

Law  should  be  the  same  for  one  and  all. 
Congress  has  already  punished  the  South 
with  sectional  legislation  on  Civil  Rights  and 
school  busing. 

It  Is  time  to  seek  equal  protection  and 
equal  justice  for  all  of  the  geographic  areas 
of  the  United  States.  The  Lent  Amendment 
would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


A  EULOGY   TO   THE   LATE   HONOR- 
ABLE GORDON  CANFIELD 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28,  1972 


Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  Nation 
deeply  mourns  the  pas.sing  of  our  most 
distinsjuished  former  Congressman,  the 
late  Honorable  Gordon  Canfield,  I  place 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  following 
eulogy  in  tribute  to  our  hiehly  respected 
statesman  from  New  Jersey  so  eloquently 
presented  by  Dr.  Omar  N.  Earth,  minis- 
ter of  the  Broadway  Bapti.st  Church  of 
Paterson.  N.J..  at  the  weekly  meeting  of 
the  Paterson  Rotary  Club,  held  in  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Hotel.  June  22. 1972. 
This  statement  bespeaks  the  high  esteem 
and  lasting  memorial  that  Mr.  Canfield 
has  achieved  in  the  hearts  of  all  of  tis 
who  have  had  the  privilege  and  honor  of 
knowing  him. 

The  eulogy  follows: 
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A  lIuLOGY  IN  Tribute  to  Gordon  CANrrEi-D 
The  hearts  of  ail  of  us  are  heavier  today.  A 
warm,  delightful  friend  will  no  longer  sit  at 
our  table,  commenting  on  the  passing  parade, 
laughing  at  our  stories,  revealing  some  back- 
stage scene  he  witnessed  dtiring  thirty-seven 
exciting  years  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  The 
day  before  yesterday,  June  20,  1972,  Gordon 
Canfield  passed  away  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four. 

Gordon  Canfield  was  a  politician.  To  some, 
that  single  word  produces  an  instant  Image 
of  someone  who  glad-hands  everyone  he 
meets,  because  he  needs  every  vot«  he  can  get, 
who  does  you  favors  in  October,  so  you  wlU 
do  him  a  favor  In  November. 

There  is  another  explanation  not  quite  so 
cynical,  not  quite  so  Jaundiced.  It  coiUd  be 
that  a  man  Is  Jovial  and  friendly  simply  be- 
cause that's  the  way  he  is  and  he  can't  be 
anything  else.  It  could  be  that  a  public  official 
honestly  believes  he  Is  also  a  public  servant 
and  that  he  cannot  serve  his  people  unless  he 
knows  them,  and  he  camiot  know  them  un- 
less he  feels  it  when  they  hurt. 

All  that  I  have  ever  known  or  observed  in 
the  years  of  mv  acquaintance  with  Gordon 
leads  me  to  believe  that  his  warmth  was  no 
political  expedient.  I  never  felt  that  he  put 
a  friendly  hand  on  my  shoulder  because  he 
had  his  eye  on  the  first  Tuesday  In  November. 
I  offer  one  simple  line  of  evidence.  Long 
after  he  had  any  need  for  your  vote  or  mine, 
long  after  his  desire  for  political  position  had 
vanished,  that  hand  of  warmth  was  still  upon 
our  shoulders,  those  thoughtful  little  ex- 
pressions of  concern  were  still  In  evidence. 

Gordon  Canfield's  life  and  legislative 
achievements  are  written  large  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  His  Initiation  of,  and  sup- 
port for,  a  multitude  of  causes  and  concerns 
are  a  matter  of  public  knowledge.  But  they 
were  not  confined  to  the  period  when  he  was 
paid  to  do  them,  or  when  he  was  a  friend 
of  Presidents,  and  stood  on  occasion,  front 
and  cent-er,  under  the  lights  of  the  Capitol 
dome.  In  the  years  of  retirement  he  has  con- 
tinued to  put  his  time  and  life  at  the  serv- 
ice of  city  and  community.  Even  the  debili- 
tating eff"ects  of  a  stroke  did  not  side-line 
him  very  long. 

Yet  it  Is  not  that  splendid  record  In  the 
halls  of  Congress  of  which  I  speak,  nor  the 
Indelible  mark  he  made  upon  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  as  an  arm  of  our  National  De- 
fense, nor  of  the  tremendous  civic  accom- 
plishments which  now  belong  to  the  history 
of  Paterson  and  the  County  of  Passaic.  I  call 
your  attention  rather  to  the  little  things 
that  symbolize  his  greatness  and  will  make 
him  a"  cherished  memory  for  many  years  to 
come. 

How  many  times  he  delighted  us  aU  at 
these  luncheons,  popping  up  from  his  table 
to  respond  to  a  comment  from  the  rostrum, 
to  ask  a  pointed,  relevant  question  at  the 
end  of  a  speaker's  address,  that  forefinger  of 
his  raised  high  to  call  attention  to  some 
principle  he  held  dear.  I  shall  always  re- 
member Gordon  for  that— the  way  he  point- 
ed his  finger  up  and  never  out. 

Does  not  each  of  us  have  personal  re- 
membrance of  commendatory  words  he  gave 
us,  letters  of  appreciation  sent  us,  kindly 
notes  about  us  in  the  Rotary  Newsletter, 
often  wTltten  because  he  had  called  us  on 
the  phone  to  ask  what  we'd  been  doing  lately 
in  our  business  or  with  our  family. 

Years  ago  I  Introduced  him  to  a  certain 
public  speaker's  weekly  magazine.  He 
promptly  subscribed  to  it  and  frequently 
thanked  me  for  the  stiggestlon.  Just  two 
weeks  ago,  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  he  asked 
if  I  still  subscribed. 

Gordon's  pastor,  at  the  Covenant  Reformed 
Church,  Dr.  Jerry  VanDerVeen.  was  recent- 
ly privileged  to  give  the  Invocation  In  the 
Hnuse  of  Representatives.  The  opportunity 
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had  been  arranged  for  him  through  Gor- 
don's thoughtfulness,  and  the  kindness  of 
our  present  Congressman.  Robert  Roe.  He 
related  to  me  how  many  of  Gordon's  old 
friends  on  Capitol  HUl  expressed  their  es- 
teem for  their  former  colleague.  Dr.  Van- 
DerVeen told  me  something  else  that  didn't 
surprise  me  either.  He  said,  "Omar.  I  can 
vouch  for  his  faith,"  going  on  to  describe 
Gordon  and  his  family's  consistent  attend- 
ance at  church  and  the  weekly  Bible  Class — 
of  how  he  contributed  so  much  to  those 
discussions  even  with  halting,  hesitant 
speech. 

What  a  comfort  that  faith  must  be  to 
his  beloved  wife  and  sons  today. 

It  was  a  political  opponent  who  described 
Gordon  Canfield  as  a  man  who  did  little 
things  for  little  people.  Whether  that  was 
a  disparagement  or  a  compliment,  the  de- 
scription only  makes  taller  the  man  who 
did  great  things  for  his  country.  Much  more 
Importantly.  It  made  him  a  candidate  for 
highest  honors  In  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

It  Is  WTltten  In  the  Book  of  Books:  "Then 
shall  the  King  say  unto  them  on  his  right 
hand.  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  In- 
herit the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world: 

"For  I  was  an  hungred.  and  ye  gave  me 
meat:  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink: 
I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  In: 

"Naked,  and  ye  clothed  me:  I  was  sick, 
and  ye  visited  me:  I  was  In  prison,  and  ye 
came  unto  me, 

"Then  shall  the  righteous  answer  him, 
saying.  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hungred, 
and  fed  thee?  or  thirsty,  and  gave  thee 
drink? 

"When  saw  we  thee  a  stranger,  and  tooK 
ihee  In?  or  naked,  and  clothed  thee? 

•Or  when  saw  we  thee  sick,  or  In  prison, 
and  came  unto  thee? 

"And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say  unto 
them.  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  It  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  It  unto 
me."  (Matthew  25:34-40) 

WUl  vou  stand  with  me  now  in  silence. 
In  the  riiidst  of  your  personal  memories,  and 
add  at  the  end  a  prayer  for  those  who  love 
him  most  and  knew  him  best. 


POLLUTION  BY  NATLTIE  AND  MAN 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF     IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  28,  1972 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
spring  is  a  season  when  a  gentleman's 
fancy  turns  to  special  things  and  we  en- 
jov  fresh  greener>-  and  a  new  awakening 
of  life.  March  winds  carry  children's 
kites,  and  April  showers  bring  May 
flowers. 

However,  while  all  the  countryside  is 
blooming,  subtle  changes  are  taking 
place  which  should  give  us  cause  to 
stop  and  consider  a  serious  problem  that 
is  growing  worse  every  year. 

The  problem  is  erosion.  Spring  is  the 
season  when  erosion  from  wind  and  rain 
is  aggravated  and  is  far  worse  than  aixv 
other  time  of  year.  The  April  rains  that 
bring  May  flowers  also  eat  away  topsoil 
at  an  alarming  rate  and  deposit  the  sUt 
in  our  streams.  The  March  wind  has 
caused  farmers  to  lose  entire  crops,  and 
in  some  cases,  all  material  to  ftill  plow- 
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ing  depth  has  been  blown  away  in  a  sin- 
gle year.  Water,  for  its  part,  has  also 
ruined  entire  crops,  and  silt  erosion  In 
some  areas  reaches  3  tons  per  acre  for  a 
single  inch  of  rain,  leaving  lifeless  skele- 
tons of  once-fertile  fields. 

The  interaction  of  natural  erosive 
forces  with  those  Imposed  by  man  is  not 
well  understood.  In  Soil  Conservation 
Service  study  reports,  scientists  postu- 
late that  some  stream  trenching  and 
gullying  could  be  related  to  natural  cy- 
clic factors,  and  I  discus.sed  the  role  na- 
ture plays  as  a  polluter  in  my  comments 
of  Monday,  June  26.  There  Is  little  doubt. 
however,  that  cultivation  has  increased 
runoff  and  erosion  rates  and  prolonged 
the  gullying  cycle.  The  worst  culprit  in 
causing  pollution  and  erosion  is.  of 
course,  man. 

The  decisive  factor  that  makes  ero- 
sion problems  worse  in  late  winter  and 
spring  is  the  depletion  of  the  vegetative 
cover  on  the  land.  The  lack  of  cover  is 
most  acute  in  the  sprmg.  when  plowed 
fields  must  lie  unprotected  until  crops 
have  been  planted  and  receive  the  rains 
they  need  to  grow. 

Farm  and  ranch  management  prac- 
tices can  make  a  vast  difference  in  the 
gravity  of  erosion  problems,  both  in  the 
spring  and  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Eroded  sediment  yields  for  water- 
sheds in  various  regions  have  been  de- 
termined from  reservoir  studies  and 
streamf!ow  sampling  programs.  Results 
from  about  50  studies  in  the  Missouri 
River  region  range  from  negligible  losses 
for  well-m.anaged  plots  to  immense  ero- 
sion rates  on  badly  managed  plots.  For 
example,  single  storms  have  caused 
sheet  erosion  rates  of  over  20  tons  per 
acre  and  annual  losses  have  been  meas- 
ured at  over  60  tons  per  acre.  In  the  Mis- 
souri study  area,  a  20  ton  per  acre  year- 
ly sediment  yield  appears  to  be  the  aver- 
age for  mismanaged  land,  while  well- 
managed  land  usually  averaged  less 
than  1  ton  per  acre.  Erosion  can  there- 
fore, be  reduced  up  to  95  percent  by  sim- 
ple conservation  measures.  These  sim- 
ple measures  would  also  increase  annual 
farm  income  by  an  average  oi  $2.50  per 
acre. 

Left  to  erode,  our  farms  and  ranch 
lands  crumble  into  silt  Reservoirs,  ponds, 
and  canals  fill  up.  sometimes  in  less  than 
15  years.  Roads  and  railroads  are  silted 
over,  and  the  public  health  and  recrea- 
tion are  damaged.  One  of  the  most  frus- 
tratmg  problems  is  that  the  silt  carried 
by  tloods  and  rams  fills  flood  control 
re.servoirs  and  in  turn  makes  floods  more 
frequent  and  much  harder  to  control. 
Programs  to  control  and  prevent  sil- 
tation  are  obviously  needed,  and  have 
formidable  obstacles  to  overcome. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced.  H.R.  15596, 
empowers  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  take  the  much-needed  steps  to  bolster 
our  faltering  watershed  program.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  agree- 
ments and  provide  technical  and  other 
assistance  to  landou-ners  in  areas  rang- 
ing through  methods  of  cultivation  and 
land  utihzation,  the  growing  of  vegeta- 
tion, engineering  operations,  and  other 
v^tal  areas. 


EXTEiNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Possibly  most  important,  the  Secretary 
may  initiate  and  accelerate  nationwide 
research  and  education  about  erosion 
and  related  polultion.  We  desperately 
need  to  alert  people  to  the  problems  of 
erosion  and  the  resulting  sediment  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  problem  is  already 
serious  and  is  rapidly  growing  worse. 

An  estimated  4  billion  tons  of  sedi- 
ment drain  from  our  farmlands  into 
lakes  and  rivers  evei-y  year.  This  sedi- 
ment is  the  greatest  single  source  of 
pollution  in  the  country.  LandowTiers 
must  be  alerted  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem,  and  the  needed  information 
and  assistance  must  be  made  avail- 
able to  them.  The  passage  of  H.R.  15596 
would  be  an  extremely  simple  act,  but 
one  which  is  urgently  needed  to  clear  the 
way  for  ending  the  complicated  problems 
of  erosion  and  pollution. 


ARMS  CONTROL  AND  MILITARY 

SPENDING 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  28,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  the 
heightened  interest  in  arms  limitations 
growing  out  of  the  Moscow  summit  and 
the  SALT  discussions,  the  people  of  our 
Nation  might  expect  to  see  a  slackening 
of  the  massive  arms  Inventory  and  look 
forward  to  a  reduction  of  the  onerous  tax 
burden  needed  to  support  these  expen- 
sive weapons  of  war, 

But  no.  Apparently,  this  is  not  the 
case.  With  an  ironic  Orwelian  rationale 
we  hear  of  a  need  for  different  weapons. 

In  a  recent  radio  broadcast,  commen- 
tator David  Brinkley  delivered  a  number 
of  pertinent  observations  on  this  seem- 
ing paradox.  His  comments  are  worthy 
of  thoughtful  attention.  Mr.  Brinkley,  In 
his  succinct  and  lucid  exposition,  lays 
bare  the  need  for  a  thorough  and 
prompt  examination  of  the  logic  that 
President  Nixon  and  his  Secretary  of 
Defense  propound  that  leads  to  more  and 
more  weapons  at  ever-increasing  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  despite  an  impending  arms 
limitation  agreement. 

Mr.  Brinkley's  comments  are  from  his 
program  "Report  and  Commentary," 
broadcast  June  20  by  NBC  radio. 

The  comments  are  as  follows: 
David  Brinkley  Radio  Comments — 
June  20.  1972 

WTiatever  happens,  peace  or  war  .  .  .  arms 
agreements  or  no  arms  agreements  .  .  .  the 
mlUtary  always  winds  up  spending  more  .  .  . 
and  apparently  nobody  can  stop  It.  Back  In 
a  minute. 

Soon  after  President  Nixon  came  back 
from  Russia  with  an  agreement  to  reduce  the 
building  of  some  types  of  military  hard- 
ware .  .  there  Is  Deienae  Secretary  Laird 
before  the  Senate  .  .  .  asking  more  money 
to  build  other  types  of  mUltary  hardware. 
The  people  of  this  country  may  be  forgiven 
If  they  find  this  bewildering.  So  do  many 
members  of  the  Senate. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  there  was  talk  of  a 
"peace  dividend  "  Meaning  that  when  the 
Viet    Nam    war   started,    the    Pentagon    was 
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spending  about  50  bUllon  dollars  a  year,  not 
fighting  a  war.  When  the  war  expanded  . 
It  began  spending  80  billion— the  original 
50,  plus  another  30  for  the  war.  A  person 
might,  therefore,  assume  that  when  the  war 
ended  ...  all  or  most  of  the  30  billion  might 
be  saved.  But  no.  When  the  American  com- 
mitment was  reduced  to  a  fraction  of  what 
It  had  been  .  .  .  there  was  no  peace  divi- 
dend. On  the  contrary,  as  the  war  drags 
toward  an  end  the  Pentagon  wants  not  less 
money  but  more.  To  catch  up  on  weapons 
development  ne^rlected  during  the  war.  it 
said.  If  they  were  developing  weapons  with 
50  billion  before  the  war  ...  It  Is  not  clear 
why  they  couldn't  develop  weapons  with  the 
same  50  billion  during  the  war.  In  any  case, 
the  talk  of  a  peace  dividend  Is  only  a  mem- 
ory. There  is  none. 

Then  Mr.  NLxon  in  Russia  agreed  to  reduce 
the  building  of  heavy  weapons,  an  agree- 
ment widely  approved.  And  so  it  was  assumed 
that  spending  for  weapons  could  be  reduced. 
But  no,  there's  Secretary  Laird  asking  not 
less  money  but  more. 

If  the  Federal  Government  were  a  private 
enterprise,  it  would  be  bankrupt  already  .  .  . 
running  billions  in  the  red  every  year,  inter- 
est on  the  debt  Is  now  the  third  "biggest  na- 
tional expen.se  behind  Defense  and  Welfare. 
And  yet.  somehow,  the  cost  of  an  adequate 
military  machine  seemingly  cannot  be  con- 
trolled. The  American  people  might  legiti- 
mately wonder  why. 

Mllitan.-  spending  might  be  seen  more  sym- 
pathetically if.  for  example,  the  armed  serv- 
ices were  less  wasteful  In  their  use  of  man- 
power—such as  .sending  100  thousand  men 
to  war  and  having  80  thousand  or  more  doing 
administrative  work  and  20  thou-sand  or  less 
doing  the  fighting.  The  buying  of  gold  plated 
weapons  far  more  expensive  and  elaborate 
than  necessan,-.  Maintaining  bases  around 
the  world  in  excessive  numbers.  Duplicating 
and  competing  forces  in  three  separate  mili- 
tary services.  Falling  to  get  weapons  pro- 
duced at  anywhere  near  the  stated  price.  The 
C5A.  Firing  people  who  try  to  prevent  this. 
Buying  and  then  discarding  super-compli- 
cated weapons  that  never  work. 

Laird  told  the  Senate  peace  cannot  be 
bought  cheaply.  But  they're  not  buying 
peace.   They're   buying   weapons. 

David   Brinkley,   NBC   News,    Washington. 


SCHOOL  BUSING 


HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  28,  1972 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cent court  decisions  on  school  busing  to 
achieve  a  racial  balance  in  our  public 
schools  are  of  concern  in  the  Foui'th 
Congressional  District  of  Michigan  as 
they  are  throughout  the  State.  In  my 
July  newsletter  to  constituents,  I  re- 
stated my  position  on  the  role  of  Con- 
gres.s  in  the  matter  of  school  busing  to 
achieve  racial  balance.  I  wrote  as 
folloW'S: 

One  evening  last  December  we  were  In- 
vited to  sit  In  the  President's  box  at  the 
Kennedy  Center  here  In  Washington.  Our 
hosts  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ehrllchman. 
Mr.  Ehrllchman  Is  one  of  the  President's 
closest  advisors.  Dtiring  the  intermission  our 
conversation  turned  to  the  busing  Issue,  the 
assignment  and  transportation  of  pupils  in 
order  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  in  the 
schools.  Court-ordered  busing  already  was 
In  effect  in  Michigan  and  some  other  states. 
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In  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  Congress  said 
In  so  many  words  that  desegregation  did 
not  mean  the  assignment  or  transportation 
of  students  to  overcome  a  racial  imbalance 
In  any  schools. 

The  Courts  either  had  Ignored  that  lan- 
guage In  the  statute  or  had  explained  It 
away.  Many  members  of  the  House,  exasper- 
ated by  the  Courts'  high-handed  disposition 
of  the  1964  language,  had  concluded  a  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  would  be  required 
to  set  the  matter  straight  and  several  pro- 
posals already  had  been  Introduced.  During 
our  conversation.  I  expressed  to  Mr.  Ehrllch- 
man my  belief  that  school  children  should 
not  be  assigned  and  transported  to  schools 
far  from  home  merely  to  achieve  a  racial 
balance  in  every  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  boards  of  education 
should  be  required  to  maintain  an  equal 
excellence  of  faculty,  facilities  and  programs 
In  all  schools.  I  said  further  that  Congress 
has  power  to  deal  with  the  problem  legisla- 
tively and  that  an  effective  law  would  be  pref- 
erable to  a  Constitutional  Amendment.  When 
Congress  deals  with  an  Issue  legislatively  It 
retains  control  over  the  law. 

If  the  Courts  interpret  a  statute  differently 
than  Congress  intended,  Congress  may 
change  the  law.  If  the  Courts  say  a  Con- 
gressional Act  fails  to  conform  to  the  Consti- 
tution, Congress  may  act  again.  But  when 
language  is  WTltten  into  the  Constitution, 
Congress  cannot  reach  It.  Constitutional 
provisions  become  tools  In  the  hands  of  the 
Courts,  and  whatever  the  Supreme  Court 
says  they  mean,  that  they  mean.  So,  on  the 
subject  of  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance 
In  the  schools,  a  Constitutional  provision 
should  be  resorted  to  only  if  the  Congress 
is  found  without  power  to  deal  with  the 
Issue  legislatively.  I  urged  continued  search 
for  a  legislative  solution.  We  would,  how- 
ever, ask  for  hearings  on  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  so  that  the  whole  subject  could 
be  explored. 

Soon  after  the  1972  session  commenced, 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee scheduled  he.irings  on  the  brusing  Issue 
to  begin  March  1.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
got  underway  during  the  last  week  In  Febru- 
ary. There  was  a  mood  of  urgency,  but  a  large 
number  of  witnesses  wanted  to  be  heard  so 
that  the  subcommittee  was  kept  busy  with 
them  until  the  Easter  recess. 

Then,  during  the  recess.  President  Nixon 
proposed  a  legislative  solution.  He  asked  for 
the  Introduction  of  two  bills,  one  an  18- 
month  moratorium  on  further  Court-ordered 
busing  and  the  other  an  equal  educational 
opportunity  measure  which,  If  enacted  and 
implemented,  would  make  busing  to  achieve 
racial  balance  unnecessary.  The  bill  propos- 
ing permanent  legislation,  the  equal  oppor- 
tunity act.  went  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  The  moratorium  bill 
went  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

When  the  Judiciary  hearings  resumed 
following  the  Easter  recess,  their  thrust  was 
toward  the  legislative  proposal  Instead  of 
Constitutional  Amendment.  In  May  the  hear- 
ings concluded  but  the  subcommittee  has 
taken  no  further  action  either  on  the  mora- 
torium or  the  Constitutional  Amendment. 
Nor  has  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee progressed  beyond  the  hearing  stage  on 
the  President's  equal  education  opportunity 
proposal. 

Last  November,  when  the  House  passed 
the  Education  Amendments  Act  of  1972,  it 
attached  by  floor  amendment  some  antl- 
buslng  provisions.  They  prohibited  the  use 
of  federal  funds  to  transport  either  pupils  or 
teachers,  or  to  purchase  buses  In  order  to 
achieve  racial  balance  In  any  school.  They 
prohibited  any  federal  agency  from  requiring 
or  urging  state  and  local  education  agencies 
to  uso  their  state  or  local  funds  for  that 
purpose.  And  they  stayed  the  effect  of  any 
Court  order  requiring  busing  until  all  ap- 
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peals  had  been  exhausted  or  the  time  for 
appeal  had  expired.  'When  these  amendments 
reached  the  Senate  they  were  toned  down 
and,  although  the  House  twice  instructed 
Its  conferees  to  hold  firm  for  the  House- 
passed  versions  of  the  anti-busing  amend- 
ments, the  end  product  contains  modifying 
phrases  which  considerably  weaken  the  orig- 
inal language. 

On  June  23.  the  President  signed  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  into  law.  Including  the 
weakened  version  of  the  antl-buslng  amend- 
ments. He  denounced  them  as  not  strong 
enough  and  I  agree  with  him. 

Still,  I  voted  for  the  conference  report 
which  sent  the  legislation  to  the  President's 
desk  because  I  was  convinced  it  was  either 
those  limitations  on  busing  or  none  at  all. 
I  favor  further  Congressional  action,  the  en- 
actment of  the  President's  moratorium  leg- 
islation. And  If  the  Courts  continue  to  Ignore 
Acts  of  Congress  and  rule  that  Congress  Is 
without  power  to  act,  I  would  urge  a  Con- 
stitutional Amendment. 


GOVERNMENTAL    PROCESS— TV 
SERIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  28.  1972 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
1  the  House  passed  legislation  which 
would  give  additional  aid  to  the  Nations 
public  television  program.  Recently,  I 
noted  the  efforts,  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tional television,  exhibited  by  WCET-TV 
in  Cincinnati.  WCET  showed  a  produc- 
tion it  had  made  out  of  a  Washington 
program  that  my  office  participated  in 
bringing  Cincinnati  area  high  school  stu- 
dents to  the  Nation's  Capital  to  study 
government.  The  televised  program  al- 
lowed all  students  in  the  area  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  seminars.  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  a  pro- 
posal written  by  James  McAdams  to 
broaden  this  concept  into  a  10-week  pro- 
gram. 

The  proposal  follows: 

GOVTERNMENTAL    PROCESS — TV    SERIES 

(By  A.  James  McAdams) 

Tills  year  the  offices  of  Congressman  Wil- 
liam J.  Keating  and  Donald  Clancy  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of 
Commerce  conducted  a  series  of  seminars  In 
government  for  50  Cincinnati  area  high 
school  seniors.  Cincinnati  educational  tele- 
vision WCET-TV  then  put  the  Washington 
trip  into  a  two  part  program. 

The  success  of  Congressional  Scholarship 
Tour  production  demonstrated  the  Intrinsic 
value  of  educational  television  as  a  condu- 
cive medium  in  the  learning  process. 

Using  this  production  as  a  pilot-program. 
Thomas  Brumley  and  myself  of  WCET-TV 
have  decided  to  delve  further  into  the  pos- 
sibilities regarding  televised  Instruction  on 
the  democratic  political  process.  We  have 
found  that  there  Is  a  basic  need  for  further 
comprehension  of  the  American  political  gov- 
ernmental system. 

In  view  of  almost  incessant  criticism  of 
American  political  structures.  It  has  seemed 
to  us  that  a  moderate  diversion  from  the 
norm  might  be  In  order.  It  has  app>eared  that 
such  malevolence  might  be  countered  by  a 
more  positive  approach  In  presenting  funda- 
mental governmental  bases  and  modes  of 
operation.     This     could     be     accomplished 
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through  a  series  of  educational  television 
productions  which  would  orient  the  viewer  to 
the  significance  of  Washington,  D.C.  as  the 
center  for  the  decision  making  processes 
which  Insure  the  security  and  stability  of  the 
United  States.  Hopefully,  the  visual  portray- 
al of  key  operations  might  tend  to  enhance 
a  more  personal  and  sensitive  understand- 
ing of  the  democratic  system  in  action 

The  target  audience  would  be  the  viewing 
public  of  National  Educational  Television. 
Eventually,  the  shows  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  secondary  school  system  to  be 
used  as  teaching  motifs  and  Instructional 
guides.  The  productions,  as  visual  representa- 
tions of  the  democratic  process,  would  afford, 
to  the  viewer,  an  appeal  often  not  found  on 
the  printed  page. 

The  programs  will  be  designed  as  a  com- 
'oination  of  television  presentation  and  re- 
lated printed  materials,  to  aid  both  teacher 
and  student.  The  study  wUl  Include  govern- 
mental personnel,  of  the  highest  level  pos- 
sible, drawn  from  all  major  branches  m  an 
attempt  to  generate  the  most  Interest.  The 
series  will  be  designed  to  have  appeal  to 
those  In  and  outside  the  classroom  and  will 
be  able  to  be  utUlzed  a.s  a  series  or  as  sepa- 
rate presentations,  depending  upon  the  need 
of  the  viewer. 

Tlie  series  will  be  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing 10  programs,  each  of  which  will  attempt 
a  particular  facet  of  the  democratic  system 
in  Washington. 

1.  The  city  of  Washington,  D.C,  will  be 
viewed,  in  an  attempt  at  discovering  Its  value 
as  the  locations  for  many  of  America's  signif- 
icant historical  edifices  and  relics. 

2  The  election  process  wUl  be  studied  and 
its  importance  in  the  democratic  system 
evaluated. 

3.  Next,  a  program  will  attempt  to  create 
an  understanding  of  the  workings  of  the 
legislative  through  an  analysis  of  the  passage 
of  legislation  between  the  House  and  Senate. 
4  A  congressional  office  would  be  examined 
and  an  appraisal  made  of  its  Initial  value  in 
operations. 

5.  The  significance  of  a  lobby  effort  In  rela- 
tion to  the  legislative  process  would  be 
studied. 

6.  A  scrutiny  would  be  made  on  the  Bu- 
reaucracy In  Its  relations  to  the  good  of  the 
American  public. 

7.  An  attempt  would  be  made  to  generate 
a  level  of  personal  understanding  of  the 
American  citizen  In  regard  to  the  officials  at 
the  Pentagon  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

8.  The  importance  of  the  Executive  Branch 
would  be  explored  by  studying  the  role  of  the 
President,  his  Cabinet  and  advisors. 

9.  A  study  would  be  made  of  the  Judicial 
branch.  anaU-zlng  American  Jurisprudence. 

10.  Finally,  a  concise  qualitative  analysis 
would  be  couduct«d  looking  at  the  Federal 
System  as  a  complete  entity. 

This  serlea  of  shows,  when  produced  will 
certainly  be  a  "first"  for  the  media,  demon- 
strating tht  tremendous  potential  of  educa- 
tional television.  Currently,  Shawn  Lucas  and 
myself  are  In  Washington  researching  the 
feasibilities  of  such  a  production.  At  present, 
we  are  in  need  of  Congressional  support 
which  would  aid  in  making  such  a  series 
possible. 


TRIBUTE   TO   A   GREEK-AMERICAN 
HERO 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  pennsy:,vania 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTA'n\T:S 

Wednesday.  June  28.  1972 

Mr.  YATRON  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  24,  1972,  a  moving  ceremony  took 
place  In  the  city  of  Manchest-er.  N.H,  The 
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Ambassador  of  Greece  to  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Vassilious  Vitsaxis, 
paid  tribute  on  behalf  of  Greece  to  the 
memory  of  a  Greek-American  hero, 
Christos  Kalyvas.  who  fell  in  France  dur- 
ing World  War  I  where  he  fought  with 
the  American  forces  there. 

Christos  Kalyvas  was  bom  in  a  Greek 
village  and  migrated  to  the  United  States 
in  1908.  He  settled  in  Manchester.  N.H.. 
and  became  a  shoemaker.  During  World 
War  I,  he  joined  the  American  army,  as 
a  volunteer,  and  was  sent  to  Europe.  On 
October  8.  1918.  he  was  killed  in  action 
while  defending  the  United  States  near 
the  city  of  Argonne,  France. 

Because  of  Christos  Kalyvas's  heroism 
and  dedication  to  freedom,  tlie  city  of 
Manchester  erected  a  monument  which 
bears  his  name.  The  ceremony  in  honor 
of  the  monument  was  attended  by  many 
hundreds  of  citizens  of  the  city  of  Man- 
chester and  included:  a  wreath-laying 
to  the  monument  by  the  Mayor  Sylvo 
Dupuis  and  the  Ambassador  of  Greece;  a 
religious  service  in  memoriam,  chanted 
by  the  Greek  Orthodox  clergy  of  the  city 
of  Manchester,  headed  by  the  Greek 
Orthodox  bishop  of  Boston;  and  the 
ground-breaking  for  a  new  home  for  the 
aged,  to  be  built  near  a  park  which  will 
also  bear  the  name  of  this  Greek-Ameri- 
can hero.  Christos  Kalyvas. 

In  his  remarks  during  the  ceremony. 
Ambassador  Vit.^axis  stre.?sed  the  long- 
standing brotherly  ties  which  exist  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Greece.  He 
also  emphasized  the  manifold  contri- 
butions of  Americans  of  Greek  extrac- 
tion to  the  United  States  which  have 
been  and  continue  to  be  exemplified  and 
symbolized  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christos 
Kalyvas.  Ambassador  Vitsaxis'  remarks 
are  stimulating  and  Illustrate  the  many 
contributions  which  Greek-American 
friendship  has  fostered.  For  this  reason, 
I  would  like  to  publish  the  Ambassador's 
remarks  in  (.  rder  that  my  colleagues  can 
benefit  from  *bem.  The  text  of  his  re- 
marks follows: 

Rem.arks  of  the  Ambassador  of  Greece,  the 
Honorable  Vassilios  Vitsaxis 
It  Is  with  a  sense  of  humlUty  and  of  deep 
emotion  that  I  came  t^day  to  this  city — and 
more  particularly  to  this  Park — to  honor  the 
memory  of  a  brave  soldier  and.  In  doing  so, 
the  memory  of  every  one  and  all,  who,  In  this 
country.  In  my  country  or  in  any  other  free- 
dom-loving country,  have  ofTered  their  lives 
to  preserve  the  moral  values  and  the  lofty 
Ideals,  which  form  the  very  foundation  of 
our  way  of  life. 

I  do  not  believe — as  I  think  nobody  really 
does — that  those  -.vho  fell  In  the  battlefields 
were  more  brave  than  those  who  returned 
home  after  having  defended — In  the  roar  of 
battles — their  flag  and  what  It  stands  for.  I 
do  not  think  either,  that  one  sacrifice  Is 
more  valuable  than  another.  But  I  do  believe 
that  one  can  choose  symbols  which  render  it 
easier  to  our  humati  mind  to  grasp,  on  the 
basis  of  a  concrete  example,  some  rather  elu- 
sive and  complex  realities  of  the  Moral  realm. 
Being  the  envoy  of  Greece  In  this  country 
and  having  upon  my  shoulders  the  respon- 
sibility to  look  after  the  maintenance  of  the 
friendly  relations  between  our  two  countries, 
I  have  deemed  that  Chrlstcs  Kalyvas 
was  lr;deed  a  typical  example  of  the  long- 
standing and  deeply  rooted  bonds  which  tie 
together  my  country  and  its  people  with  the 
United  States:  bonds  which  stem  from  our 
common  belief  in  national  independence.  In 
freedom  and  in  human  dignity,  bonds  which 
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found  their  expression  throughout  the  history 
of  our  two  countries;  in  the  strong  philhel- 
lenic movement  which  captured  the  Imagi- 
nation of  the  Americans,  during  our  war  of 
Independence  and  In  the  alliance  which  has 
always  existed  between  our  two  peoples;  and 
last  but  not  least,  bonds  which  were  cement- 
ed by  the  strongest  element,  "blood";  blood 
shed  as  a  supreme  sacrlflce  by  brethren,  side 
by  side,  in  the  battlefields  of  the  world. 

This  Is  why  I  thought  that  by  honoring  the 
memory  of  a  Greek  immigrant  who  was  killed 
In  action,  defending  the  flag  of  his  adopted 
new  homeland — the  United  States — I  would 
be  honoring,  at  the  same  time,  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  of  Greek  extrac- 
tion as  a  matt«r  of  fact  all  of  them,  with  no 
exception  whatsoever,  for  their  admirable 
contribution — be  it  with  their  honest  hard 
labor,  be  it  with  the  rifle  in  hand — to  making 
these  United  States  the  most  powerful  and 
the  most  advanced  leader  of  the  peace-loving 
countries  In  the  world  of  today. 

Christos  Kalyvas  was  born,  as  I  was  told, 
near  Kozanl  in  Macedonia,  Northern  Greece. 
Macedonia  .  .  .  this  bulwark  of  Freedom, 
which  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  has 
unceasingly  been  in  the  llmeUght  of  History 
for  having  largely  contributed  to  every  hel- 
lenlc,  and  for  that  matter,  to  every  human 
achievement. 

Aristotle — the  Thinker  of  the  centuries  I 

Alexander  the  Great^the  military  genius 
and  the  living  torch  of  civUlzatlon,  hundreds 
of  legendary  names  have  rendered  this  part 
of  Greece  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
world. 

Kalyvas.  an  unknown  Greek  Immigrant, 
came  to  the  shores  of  this  country,  as  tens 
of  thousands  did,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
current  century,  looking  for  a  better  tomor- 
row. 

He  established  himself  In  this  very  city  of 
Manchester  and  became  a  shoemaker.  When 
the  war  broke  out  and  the  United  States 
Joined  the  allies  in  their  struggle  to  preserve 
the  world  from  a  dark  despotism.  Christos 
Kalyvas.  the  Greek  Immigrant,  as  thousands 
of  Greek  immigrants  did.  Joined  the  United 
.States  Army,  as  a  volunteer. 

Almost  a  hundred  years  before,  when  en- 
slaved Greece  revolted  against  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  to  achieve  her  Independence  and  her 
national  freedom,  many  Americans  came  to 
our  land  and  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  their  Greek  brethren  for  what  they 
knew  was  a  worthy  cause. 

In  1916,  it  was  the  turn  of  the  Kalyvases  of 
all  of  them  to  volunteer  and  fight  under  the 
Star-spangled  Banner  for  the  same  worthy 
cause. 

In  July  1918,  Christos  Kalyvas  was  as- 
signed to  the  16th  Infantry  Regiment  of  the 
1st  American  Division  and  was  sent  with  his 
unit  to  Prance. 

He  was  not  a  learned  man.  He  never  knew 
what  thinkers  have  said  about  the  war:  That 
"every  bit  of  land  and  every  wave  of  the  deep 
blue  sea,  every  rock  and  every  tree,  wherever 
it  may  be:  every  mountain's  crest  and  every 
beach  is  worth  fighting  and  worth  dying  for 
in  the  name  of  Liberty  and  in  the  quest  of 
Justice." 

Christos  Kalyvas  did  not  study  the  dusty 
books  of  wisdom;  he  simply  listened  to  his 
heart  which  told  him  .  .  .  "Now  is  the  time 
to  fight"  and  he  did.  As  all  the  Greek- 
Americans.  Kalyv,\s  did,  both  then  and  after- 
wards.  During  World  War  II,  during  the 
Kore.in  War  ai.d  even  now — at  this  very 
moment — In  the  Jungles  of  Viet  Nam  .  .  . 

Chrjstcs  Kaly.-as  fell  in  the  field  of  honor, 
on  October  inth.  1918.  a  few  days  before  the 
Armistice  was  concluded.  His  sacrlflce  was 
not  in  vain  .  .  . 

Because  he  had  a  dream — as  hundreds  of 
thousands  had.  because  he  bravely  fought — 
as  hundreds  of  thousands  did — because  he 
was  prepared  to  die — as  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands were  .  .  .  The  victory  was  ours  and 
peace  was  honorably  won. 
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Christos  Kalyvas  was  a  hero,  but  what  we 
have  come  to  honor  today  is  Christos  Kalvvaa 
the  Symbol ! 

His  sacrifice  exampUfles  the  sacrifices  of 
thousands  of  Greek  immigrants  who  have 
given  their  lives  to  the  United  Stat-es, 

I  have  come  today,  in  the  name  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  people  of  Greece, 
to  pay  tribute  to  his  memory  and  to  tell  you 
that  we  are  proud,  as  you  are,  for  Christos 
Kalyvas;  proud  of  all  of  you  Americans  of 
Greek  extraction,  and  also  proud  of  all  of 
you  our  American  allies  and  friends  stemming 
from  every  corner  of  the  world  in  strings  of 
generations  raised  in  this  God  blessed  land. 

Because  the  United  Stales  are  made  of 
people  with  the  heart  and  the  determination 
of  Christos  Kalyvas,  because  they  have 
friends  and  allies — as  Greece — with  whom 
they  share  both  the  bread  and  the  graves  In 
the  battlefields,  they  are  what  they  are.  A 
country  of  great  destiny. 

Let  the  memory  of  Christos  Kalyvas  be 
preserved  by  generations  to  come,  as  an  im- 
mortal symbol  of  the  ties,  between  our  two 
countries  and  let  us  hope  that  the  Tomor- 
rows, which  are  waiting  below  the  horizon 
of  Time  .  .  .  wUl  spare  us  from  the  necessity 
of  new  sacrifices  of  blood  and  offer  us  vast 
green  fields  of  peaceful  cooperation  among 
nations. 

The  fulfillment  of  this  dream  for  which 
we  all  pray  to  God  the  Aimlghty  will  not 
render  void  the  sacrifice  of  Christos  Kalj'vas. 
It  wUl  be — on  the  contrarv — its  best  Justifi- 
cation. 


June  30,  1972 


RECENT  RESTRICTIONS  IMPOSED 
ON  PREDATOR  CONTROL  OPER- 
ATIONS 


HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OF    TIXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28, 1972 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture of  the  predator  loss  indemnity  bill, 
and  since  we  reported  the  bill,  we  have 
received  much  mail  on  the  subject  from 
concerned  citizens. 

There  also  have  been  many  newspaper 
articles  published  relative  to  losses  in- 
curred by  livestock  and  poultry  producers 
in  States  from  the  Mexican  border  to 
Canada.  A  recent  story  sent  out  by  the 
Associated  Press  gives  a  colorfiil  and  ac- 
curate picture  of  the  .situation  that 
prompted  introduction  of  the  pending 
legislation,  and  publish  it  in  the  Record. 

Among  those  who  wrote  us  was  Miss 
Diane  D.  Lanford  of  Blanket,  Tex.— not 
in  my  district — whose  father  operates  a 
sheep  and  cattle  ranch.  She  sent  us  a 
copy  of  a  letter  she  wTOte  to  William  D. 
Ruckelshaus,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Because  this  letter  comes  from  an  in- 
dividual qualified  to  discuss  the  recent 
restrictions  imposed  on  predator  control 
operations,  and  becau.se  it  is  so  con- 
vincing as  to  the  actual  harm  that  can 
be  dane  the  ecology  by  extreme  measures 
intended  to  benefit  wildlife.  I  in.^ert  it  in 
the  Record  along  with  three  other  letters. 
One  of  these  was  forwarded  to  us  by  our 
colleague.  Mr.  McKay,  of  Utah.  I  offer 
them  because  they  are  typical  of  so  many 
we  have  received,  and  I  hope  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.^e  will  read  them  to  see 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  this  issue 
which  so  many  think  poses  only  some 


simple  solution,  such  as  the  precipitous 
banning  of  a  long-used  predator  control 
method  when  no  practical  substitute  for 
it  is  available. 

The  above-mentioned  news  items  fol- 
low : 

Ranchers  Doing  Howling  Now 
(By  Robert  E.  Ford) 

Possibly  the  world's  most  lonesome  sound 
can  be  heard  throughout  the  West  provided 
the  listener  is  at  the  right  place  at  the  right 

time. 

This  Is  anywhere  In  rough  country  on  a 
clear  night.  From  somewhere  far  away  comes 
a  cry.  rising  and  falling,  as  if  the  heart  were 
being  torn  from  something  living. 

Actually,  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  coyote 
trying  out  his  vocal  cords. 

The  Indians  believed  he  was  the  smartest 
animal   around,  and  created  legends  about 

The  coyote  possesses  many  of  the  traits 
that  the  Indian  heeded  before  he  was  forced 
onto  reservations.  He  was  intelligent,  clever, 
an  expert  on  hit  and  run  raids,  and  could 
melt  away  Into  the  wilderness  so  that  his 
enemies  couldn't  find  him. 

Mr.  Coyote  is  having  one  of  his  good  times 
right  now,  and  we'll  wager  that  he's  in  his 
den  right  now  laughing  his  furry  head  off 
at  his  latest  victory. 

This  is  because  the  federal  government  has 
switched  over  to  his  side,  in  effect. 

So  now  a  new  howl  Is  heard  in  the  land — 
coming  from  ranchers  and  chicken  raisers. 
They  howl  pretty  good,  too. 

This  triumph  for  what  the  encyclopedia 
calls  the  Prairie  Wolf  came  this  year  when 
President  Nixon  banned  use  of  coyote  poison 
on  federal  land  and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  stopped  interstate  shipment 
of  predator  control  poisons. 

For,  smart  as  he  is,  the  coyote  Isn't  a  very 
good  chemist  and  can't  distinguish  a  poison 
from  a  non-poison. 

Particularly  he  hasn't  learned  to  cope  with 
a  device  which,  when  he  takes  a  tug  at  a 
piece  of  meat,  flips  poison  into  his  throat  far 
enough  down  so  that  he  can't  spit  it  out. 
Ranchers,  particularly  sheep  and  goat  rais- 
ers, protested  loudly  in  Washington  against 
the  ban  of  poison.  They  estimate  that 
coyotes,  even  with  widespread  use  of  poison, 
cost  them  .S17  million  in  1970  in  animal 
losses. 

They  offered  another  deal  to  the  govern- 
ment: Pav  them  damages  if  poisons  are  com- 
pletely banned.  Tliey  estimate  the  coyote 
population  will  explode  to  the  point  that 
their  losses  will  be  $50  million  annually. 

The  government,  in  the  person  of  Nathan- 
iel Reed,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Interior 
Department  said  poison  isn't  necessary. 

Advised  Reed:  use  packs  of  killer  dogs  or 
airborne  hunters  to  control  the  coyote  popu- 
lation. 

This  so\mds  good,  but  it  just  doesn't  work 
that  way. 

Killer  dogs  do  not  stop  killing  just  because 
they've  cliased  the  coyotes  away.  They  turn 
to  killing  stock,  too,  and  can  be  worse  than 
coyotes. 

Or  take  the  experience  a  few  years  ago  of 
a  rancher-farmer  on  the  edge  of  the  Wichita 
Breaks  between  Seymour  and  Wichita  Falls. 
He  got  tired  of  coyotes  and  bought  several 
greyhounds  who  surely  could  outrun  a  coyote 
and  kill  it. 

The  greyhounds  drove  the  coyotes  deep  into 
the  breaks  for  a  time  "Hien  the  dogs  disap- 
peared. 

The  rancher-farmer  never  knew  whether 
the  dogs: 

1.  Were  killed   by  the   coyotes. 

2.  decided  to  run  away,  or 

3.  Joined  the  coyotes. 

Asst.  Secy.  Reed  apparently  doesn't  know- 
much  about  coyote  habits,  else  he  wouldn't 
have  suggested  shooting  them  from  the  air, 
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Eagles  can  be  shot  from  the  air.  as  bird 
lovers  know,  but  coyotes  are  not  birds  of  the 
same  feather. 

They  prowl  at  night  mostly,  and  until 
riflemen  develop  night  eyes  there  Isn't  much 
chance  of  seeing  one  so  they  can  shoot. 

In  daylight,  coyotes  mainly  hide  in  dens 
or  other  places  where  they  can't  be  seen. 
Seeing    a    coyote    is   somewhat    untisual. 

Out  In  West  Texas  you  probably  cotUd 
get  another  western  tjTJe  war  started  between 
ranchers   and   farmers   over   coyotes. 

One  time  the  ranchers  pretty  well  rid 
Baylor  County  of  coyotes.  So  what  moved 
In:  Jackrabbits. 

The  rabbits  started  chewing  on  the  farm- 
ers' crop.s — there  being  no  coyotes  around 
to  catch  the  fast  little  beasts. 

So  the  farmers  had  to  organize  great  rab- 
bit drives  to  save  their  crops. 

The  balance  of  natiue  Is  very  delicate.  So 
what  are  you  going  to  save — livestock  or 
crops? 

Environmentalists  say  the  coyotes  do  not 
Inflict  damages  heavy  enough  on  ranchers  to 
warrant  their  destruction  through  poison. 

And  we  can  just  see  an  angry  rancher 
waving  that  $17  million  loss  bill  in  their 
faces, 

W.  M.  Sims  of  San  Angelo  told  a  congres- 
sional committee  last  April  that  80  per 
cent  of  all  predators  killed  were  destroyed 
by  poison.  Others  said  shooting  and  trap- 
ping simply  could  not  keep  the  coyote  popu- 
lation within  bounds. 

Most  ranchers  will  agree  on  one  thing: 
No  matter  what  you  use  to  eradicate  them 
individually;  the  country  still  will  have 
coyotes. 

He's  proven  that  he  can,  as  a  species,  out- 
think  Man. 

Bar  O  Ranch, 
'  Blanket,  Tex.,  June  21.  1972. 
Mr.  William  D.  Ruckelshaus, 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Pesticides  Office. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ruckelshaus :  I  just  read  your 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  Fact 
Sheet.  I  am  appalled. 

At  this  time.  I  .shall  Introduce  myself.  I  am 
Diane  D.  Lanford,  a  Pharmacy  student  at 
The  University  of  Texas  and  the  accomplice 
of  numerous  "Indiscriminate  kUlings.  '  I  live 
on  a  sheep  and  cattle  ranch  in  central  Texas. 
My  father  owns  one  of  the  finest  herds  of 
Registered  Rambouillet  sheep  In  the  nation, 
some  of  which  have  been  purchased  by  India 
and  Mexico.  Because  of  my  background,  that 
of  a  ranch  girl  and  scientist.  I  feel  qualified 
to  discuss  the  following  Intelligently. 

With  regard  to  the  suspension  of  thallium, 
I  quite  agree  that  so  toxic  a  substance,  with 
"the  combined  clrctimstances  of  dermal  ab- 
sorption .  .  .  and  persistence  in  the  environ- 
ment" along  with  other  factors,  is  unfit  as  a 
predator  control  measure.  There  does  seem 
to  be  a  bit  of  faulty  logic  connected  with 
the  reference  to  bootlegging,  however.  If  a 
certain  commodity  is  readily  available,  with 
no  government  or  other  restriction,  why 
would  there  be  need  for  bootlegging?  This 
prohibition  seems  to  encourage  rather  than 
curtaU  bootlegging,  as  your  article  seems  to 
suggest.  I  thought  that  had  been  rather 
firmly  established  by  another  Prohibition 
(since  repealed) . 

I  can  also  see  some  firm  grounds  for  the 
suspension  of  1080  (Sodium  fluoroacetate). 
This  is  highly  toxic  in  very  minute  doses,  ac- 
cording to  your  report  and  quite  stable.  The 
"evidence"  offered  could  have  been  excluded, 
however,  since  the  reported  and  suspected 
fatalities  were  not  connected  with  predator 
control  materials.  I  am  surprised,  above  all, 
that  you  would  include  the  Juicy  implication 
that  although  "It  is  not  clear  .  .  .  how  vari- 
ous animal  populations  are  being  affected  .  .  . 
1080  Is  thought  to  have  contributed  to  the 
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death  of  at  least  one  California  condor,  an  en- 
dangered species." 

■When  you  speak  of  endangered  species, 
sir.  to  what  do  you  refer?  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  my  family  has  a  history  of 
preservation  of  natural  resources.  My  father 
has  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  SoU  &  Water  Consen-atlon  Dis- 
trict No.  523  and  I  am  presently  looking  at 
a  plaque  he  received  for  the  most  outstanding 
supervisor  of  the  same.  That  Is  Incidental. 
Concerning  the  preservation  of  rare  species, 
however,  we  have  an  array  of  wildlife  on  our 
land.  It  Is  no  coincidence.  We  have  meticu- 
lously preserved  the  wUd  turkey,  wild  guinea, 
and  beaver  population  as  well  as  dove,  quail 
and  more  prominent  fauna. 

Do  you  know  why  we  have  these  animals  on 
our    land,    Mr.    Ruckelshaus?    Right!    Tou 
guessed  it.  Predator  control.  Tou  see,  bobcats 
and  panthers  and  wolves  and  red  fox  all  eat 
our  endangered   species   and   when   all   the 
rabbits   and   squirrels   and   quail    and   wUd 
turkey  and  wild  guineas  and  beavers  are  gone, 
they  eat  $200.00  sheep.  Lots  of  them,   Mr. 
Ruckelshaus.  Maybe  30  per  night.  Sheep  are 
not  only  expensive,  but  ImagUie  your  dismay, 
indeed  your  disgust,  upon  breeding,  feeding, 
caring  for  one  particular  ewe  for  six  months, 
pulling  the  thorn  out  of  her  foot,  giving  her 
a  shot  of  penicUlin  when  It  becomes  infected, 
treating  her  for  screw  worms  ( why  don't  you 
outlaw  screw  worms?)  drenching  her,  putting 
out  salt  and  minerals  for  her,  and  then  driv- 
ing up  one  morning  to  find  her  throat  cut 
by  a  predator.  There  Is  not  a  single  bite  taken 
from  her  flesh,  just  an  ugly  slash  where  a 
wolf  has  killed  her  and  20  more  and  left  them 
untouched.  Wtiere  Is  the  government  then? 
Standing  there  with  an  apolog>-  and  a  sub- 
sidv?  No,  Mr.  Ruckelshaus.  No  compensation 
awaits  you — only  a  low  import  tax  on  wool 
such  that  the  wool  mtU  10  miles  from  your 
home  is  weaving  Australian  wool  (our  actual 
case)   and  a  notice  that  your  only  effective 
means   of   predator    control    has    been    sus- 
pended. Then  In  the  very  same  report,  you 
make  the  ludicrous  comment;  "Certain  data 
that  are  presently  available  indicate  preda- 
tor losses  may  In  fact  be  of  such  low  magni- 
tude as  to  be  a  minor  part  of  total  losses. 
The  Cain  report  suggests  that  among  othei 
reasons  for  the  decline  of  the  sheep  industry 
may  be  competition  from  synthetic  fibers  and 
from  lot-fed  livestock."  I  agree,  the  predator 
losses  will,  Ui  fact,  be  of  a  low  magnitude 
and  they  will  be  mUior  in  comparison  with 
the  loss  of  wildlife  and  domestic  animals.  I 
feel,  however,  that  the  decline  in  the  sheep 
Industry  is  self-evident;  few  people  can  afford 
the  kind  of  economic  losses  suffered  nor  can 
they  bear  the  Insults  of  the  government. 

When  a  victim  of  powerful  lobbies,  lack  of 
data,  and  an  abundance  of  misinformation 
can  sit  in  Washington,  DC.  and  smell  that 
open  sewer,  known  otherwise  as  the  Potomac 
River,  and  suspend  a  useful  selective  control 
means  such  as  the  cyanide  gim.  it  is  frus- 
trating and  it  Is  a  backward  step  in  tech- 
nology .  .  .  the  same  technolog>'  which  made 
my  father's  pacemaker  possible.  You  say  that 
•effective  non-chemical  alternatives  exist, 
including  denning,  shooting  and  trjipplng 
methods  that  have  long  been  available  and 
effective,  though  more  costly  than  poisons." 
You  use  the  word  "effective"  twice  in  the 
same  sentence,  and  yet,  you  have  repeatedly 
stated  that  you  have  no  statistics.  Let  me 
point  out  why  these  means  of  control  were 
so  effective  for  many  years.  Because  men 
could  expect  a  handsome  price  for  furs  and 
in  some  cases,  a  bounty  as  well.  All  the  young 
boys  of  my  father's  generation  thought  It 
great  sport  to  hunt  predators.  In  this  day  of 
strict  gun  control  and  television.  howe\-er. 
who  Is  going  hunting  on  Saturday  night? 
Whv  don't  we  outlaw  all  Insecticides  and  Is- 
sue hammers  for  the  control  of  cockroaches? 
Or  whv  don't  all  ranchers  get  together  and 
protest  the  killing  of  the  housefly.  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Extinction  of  the  Housefly. 
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Tou  see,  I  want  my  grandchildren  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  one. 

Sir,  I  would  like  to  offer  some  legitimate 
suggestions  for  the  control  of  predators. 
There  has  been  an  extensive  amount  of  re- 
search done  on  animal  sex  attractants  and 
other  Selective  media  which  work  on  the 
sense  of  smell.  These  are  extremely  speclflc, 
differing  perhaps  In  only  one  methyl  group, 
or  In  the  spatial  arrangement  of  the  steroid, 
but  in  that  small  difference,  can  select  for  a 
species  or  different  memliers  of  the  same 
species.  N'ow  If  this  were  employed  with  the 
u.se  of  a  cyanide  gun  or  a  strychnine  bait, 
wouldn't  It  be  almost  totally  Innocuous  to  a 
raccoon,  for  Instance?  Yes!  It  has  proven  so 
numerous  times.  As  for  .secondary  death,  this 
seems  rather  remote  and  the  only  thing 
harmed  if  the  dead  animal  were  not  located 
Immediately  would  be  a  buzzard,  or  another 
predator.  By  the  way.  do  you  know  that  a 
buzzard  can  and  has  killed  baby  lambs? 
They  peck  their  eyes  out  and  proceed  to 
eat  them. 

Your  report  states  that  strychnine  causes 
"death  in  a  rather  gruesome  form."  Let's  dis- 
cuss strychnine.  You  say  "it  is  a  complex, 
naturally  occurring,  organic  compound 
which  would  probably  bind  to  soil  readily 
and  decompose  over  a  period  of  time,  al- 
though information  on  the  persistence  of 
strychnine  and  its  effects  on  the  environ- 
ment is  somewhat  limited."  I  agree.  It  Is  a 
natural  biodegradable  poison.  The  report 
states  that  30  mg.  is  considered  as  a  threat 
to  the  adult  man.  My  Pharmacy  bock,  how- 
ever, says  "fatal  poisoning  in  human  beings 
ordlr.arily  results  from  doses  cf  60  to  90 
mg.  Tlie  drug  Is  seldom  employed  in  modern 
medical  practice,  but  is  utilized  as  a  vermin 
killer."  The  paper  also  suggests  that  "there 
is  no  true  effective  antidote."  Phenobarbl- 
tol  is  quite  commonly  used.  I  have  looked 
through  your  points  and  cannot  see  why 
strychnine  has  been  banned.  Could  you  ex- 
plain to  me  why?  Is  it  merely  because  it  is 
a  potential  threat  to  humans  and  animals? 
May  I  suggest  that  automobiles  are  also  a 
threat. 

None  of  the  findings  of  fact  In  the  report 
convince  me  that  there  has  been  any  great 
damage  done  by  cyanide  either.  Of  the  four 
incidents  in  1970,  only  three  concerned  the 
guns  and  none  were  fatal.  I  wish  the  same 
could  be  said  of  common  household  matches, 
or  aspirin. 

Both  the  cyanide  and  strychnine,  used 
with  common  sense  and  maximum  care  pose 
no  threat  to  the  public.  The  largest  threat 
to  the  rancher  now  is  your  ban.  The  packs 
of  wolves  now  accumulating  are  killers  of 
men,  too.  If  I  have  been  redvmdant  or  ex- 
treme, please  try  to  forgive  it.  I  am  des- 
perately fighting  for  something  I  believe  in. 
not  to  mention  our  livelihood. 
Sincerely. 

Diane  Lanford. 

State  Department  of  AGHicuLrrRE. 

Oklatioma  City,  April  14,  1972 
Hon  W.  R.  PoACE. 
U.S.  Congressman. 
Wtvthington,  DC. 

De.\r  Concress.man  Poace:  It  is  our  under- 
standing that  HR  14163  and  others  with  a 
similar  intent  will  be  heard  by  the  agri- 
culture committee  in   the  near  future. 

May  we  take  this  opportunity  to  support 
this  t>-pe  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  tarni- 
ers  and  ranchers  In  Oklahoma.  Our  livestock 
and  poultry  industries  have  particular  dif- 
ficulty with  coyotes,  bobcats,  and  foxes.  Pred- 
atory animal  control  officials  In  Oklahomu 
annually  receive  approximately  2.000  re- 
quests to  help  with  predator  control.  For 
fiscal  1972.  Oklahoma  appropriated  $136,000 
to  assist  In  this  work,  but  In  spite  of  our 
efforts  we  estimate  a  one  million  dollar 
annual  loss. 

Some  necessary  chemicals  and  toxlcant.s 
for  predator  control  have  now  been  denied 
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us,  which  makes  It  Increasingly  dlfiQcult  to 
maintain   agricultural   production. 

Therefore,  we  sincerely  request  your  sup- 
port for  measures  to  tndemnUy  fanners  and 
ranchers  for  domestic  animals  killed  by 
predators. 

Sincerely, 

Billy  Ray  Gowdy. 

Roosevelt,  Utah, 

May  10.1972. 
Representative  Gunn  McKay, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  McKay:  I  wrote  to 
you  last  fall  and  winter  pertaining  to  sheep 
losses  that  occurred  on  my  ranch  during  the 
past  two  years.  The  last  time  I  wrote  I 
mentioned  that  the  coyotes  seemed  to  be 
under  control. 

Once  again  I  am  suffering  heavy  losses  due 
to  coyotes.  Steve  Davis,  the  local  trapper, 
has  been  working  day  and  night  trying  to 
control  these  animals  but  finds  it  very 
dlffictilt  to  combat  them  with  rifle  and  steel 
trap.  Yesterday  he  was  successful  In  killing 
one  bobcat,  one  old  bitch  and  eight  pups. 
This  brings  the  total  coyote  kill  on  my  ranch 
to  22  during  the  last  12  months. 

With  the  removal  of  den  gases  and  1080 
it  is  going  to  be  impossible  to  even  come 
close  to  controlling  the  coyote  population. 
Something  must  be  done  and  done  fast  if  we 
are  to  survive  in  this  Industry.  I  urge  you  to 
do  what  you  can  to  help  at  this  time.  I'm 
sure  an  airplane  In  Vernal  would  help  but 
this  fall  we  need  1080  or  another  poison  that 
will  do  the  Job. 

Please  tell  your  city  friends  that  these 
Iambs,  pheasants,  and  fawns  that  are  being 
killed  are  not  the  poor,  weak,  or  ill,  but 
the  biggest  and  strongest  of  the  flock.  These 
kills  make  me  sick — and  financially  Im- 
poverished! 

Sincerely, 

Dallas  E.  MtJRRAY. 

St.  George,  Utah. 
Chairman  W.  R.  Poage. 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.ar  Sir:  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand the  hue  and  cry  which  has  arisen  rela- 
tive to  these  animals  (predators).  People 
swoon  when  they  think  of  the  suffering  of 
predators  when  they  are  poisoned,  etc.  or  con- 
trolled by  other  means.  People  have  not  yet 
learned  that  these  same  animals  to  whom 
they  have  such  charity  cause  little  calves  to 
suffer  as  they  are  killed  and  eaten.  It  so 
happens  that  two  nights  ago  or  two  evenings 
ago  I  was  out  on  my  place  and  I  found  a 
young  calf  half  eaten.  This  happened  right 
on  one  of  our  ranch  roads.  The  coyotes  had 
dragged  this  calf  back  and  forth  across  the 
r^ad  and  perhaps  had  left  it  when  they  heard 
my  approach  In  my  truck. 

I  managed  to  get  a  picture  of  the  little 
calf  half  eaten.  I  thought  I  would  send  it  to 
you  as  I  thanked  you  for  what  you  are  doing 
in  our  behalf.  We  have  poisoned,  trapped 
and  killed  coyotes  all  of  my  life  and  they  are 
just  as  thick  or  thicker  now  than  they  ever 
were. 

Phillip  Poremaster. 


June  30,  1972 


SERBIA  AND  3T.  VITUS  OAY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
June  28,  is  St.  Vitus  Day  In  Serbia.  As 
part  of  their  observance  of  tills  annual 


occasion,  the  people  of  Serbia  recall  their 
great  and  glorious  past  and  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  they  and  their  country 
will  once  more  be  truly  free. 

One  of  the  events  that  will  be  recalled 
will  be  the  Battle  of  Kosovo,  which  made 
deeper  and  more  lasting  impressions  on 
the  people  of  Serbia  than  any  other  hap- 
pening in  their  long  history  and  inspired 
the  greatest  of  their  poets  and  musicians 
to  write  the  nation's  cycle  of  songs.  The 
flower  of  the  aristocracy  of  Serbia,  its 
ruler,  and  its  very  existence  as  an  Inde- 
pendent nation  were  destroyed  on  the 
battleJBeld,  for  Turkey  was  destined  to 
rule  Serbia  for  almost  half  a  millennium. 

The  ancient  Serbian  Empire  came  to  an 
end  when  the  Serbs  and  their  Albanian, 
Bosnian,  Bulgarian,  and  Wallachian  al- 
hes  were  vanquished  on  June  15.  1389. 
Milo.sh  Obihch,  a  Serb  knight  who  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  posed  as  a 
traitor  and  was  thus  enabled  to  assassi- 
nate Sultan  Murad  I.  The  Turkish  ruler's 
son  Bayazid  I.  was  chosen  to  succeed  him 
and  went  on  to  lead  his  army  to  victory. 
Prince  Lazar,  who  led  the  coalition  forces 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  halt  the  Tiu-kish  ad- 
vance, was  captured  and  then  executed 
by  Bayazld's  orders. 

Serbia  rejoined  the  family  of  free  na- 
tions in  1877.  The  kingdom  of  Serbia 
fought  with  the  Allies  during  World  War 
I  which  was  the  basis  in  the  creation  of 
Yugoslavia.  During  World  War  II,  the 
Serbs  suffered  first  from  the  Nazi  inva- 
sion and  occupation  and  then  by  the  im- 
position of  communism  at  the  close  of  the 
war. 

The  more  than  8  million  Serbs  are  the 
largest  of  the  numerous  ethnic  groups 
that  make  up  Yugoslavia.  The  Serbs  are 
the  largest  nationality  group  within  pres- 
ent-day Yugoslavia. 

As  the  people  of  Serbia  observe  St. 
Vitus  Day  and  commemorate  the  stirring 
events  of  the  past,  they  are  boimd  to 
speculate  regarding  the  future.  The 
leaders  of  present  day  Yugo.slavia.  even 
while  exposing  communism  in  attempt- 
ing to  apply  its  principles  in  domestic 
and  economic  affairs,  are  fearful  of  So- 
viet expansion.  It  is  interesting  that  the 
Communist  rulers  of  Yugoslavia  have  a 
much  greater  fear  of  the  Soviet  big 
brother  than  of  the  United  States  and  its 
free  world  allies. 


WILL  U.S.  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
SURVIVE  FOR  YET  ANOTHER  YEAR 
AS  A  GROSSLY  INEFFICIENT 
OPER.^TION? 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28.  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  Subcommittee, 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the 
careful  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  public  another  aiticle  on  the  foreign 
exchange  operations  fund  in  Laos.  As 
you  will  recall,  this  is  tne  device  which 
was  created  some  8  years  ago  to  "pro- 
tect" the  American  taxpayers  from 
learning   of   the   fraud   and   corruption 
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which  was  supported  with  SlOO  million 
of  their  Federal  taxes. 

As  you  will  also  recall.  Congress— in 
House  Report  No.  92-718,  "U.S.  Economic 
Assistance  for  Laos — Stabilization  Pro- 
grams"— called  for  a  major  overhaul  of 
the  U.S.  economic  assistance  program  for 
Laos.  I  am  saddened  to  report  that  our 
officials  in  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  have  failed  to  take  the 
much  needed  action  to  redirect  the  U.S. 
tax  dollars  being  provided  as  a  gift  to 
Laos  into  a  program  to  truly  help  the 
Lao  people. 

It  is  also  my  duty  to  report  that — in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  this  Congress  has 
neither  authorized  a  foreign  assistance 
program  nor  appropriated  funds  for  fis- 
cal year  1973 — our  AID  officials  have  al- 
readv  committed  the  United  States  to 
provide  S16  million,  of  the  funds  AID 
hopes  to  have  Congress  appropriate  for 
fiscal  year  1973,  to  keep  the  Laos  foreign 
exchange  operations  fund — and  the 
fraud  and  corruption  which  it  finances- 
operating. 

In  addition  to  the  Laos  fimd,  our  AID 
officials  have  now  rushed  in  to  establish 
similar  fimds  in  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam.  These  same  officials  were  well 
aware  of  the  critical  comments — con- 
tained in  House  Report  No.  92-1146.  "U.S. 
Economic  Assistance  for  the  Klimer  Re- 
public—Cambodia"— when  they  com- 
mitted the  American  taxpayers  to  pro- 
vide S12  million  under  a  fiscal  year  1973 
aid  program  for  which  this  Congre.ss  has 
neither  authorized  nor  appropriated 
fimds. 

In  South  Vietnam,  AID  officials  are 
moving  foi'ward  with  two  funds — an 
economic  support  fimd  and  an  economic 
development  fund— which  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  S125  million  for  fi.scal  year 
1973.  Both  of  these  funds  may  well  sup- 
port fraud  and  corruption  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  much  longer  is  Con- 
gre.ss going  to  permit  our  AID  officials  to 
Ignore  the  well-being  of  the  American 
economy  and  the  well-being  of  the  people 
of  Southeast  Asia? 

Our  AID  officials  are  not  engaged  in 
truly  needed  assistance  to  the  less  for- 
tunate people  of  these  coimtries.  They 
are  merely  fostering  and  contributing  to 
fraud  and  graft  by  wealthy  landowners, 
businessmen  and  government  officiaLs  in 
these  w'ar-torn  countries. 

Those  of  us  in  Congress  who  have  sup- 
ported U.S.  foreign  aid  have  been  able 
to  keep  foreign  aid  alive  each  year  by 
only  a  few  votes.  With  the  flagrant 
abuses  in  our  AID  program,  will  we  be 
successful  in  keeping  U.S.  foreign  aid 
alive  for  another  year? 

Mr.  Tammy  Arbuckle's  article  of  June 
25. 1972,  follows; 

[From  the  Sunday  Star,  June  25,  1972] 
Elite  in  Laos  Picht  Reforms 
(By  Tammy  Arbuckle) 
Vientiane. — .\n   elite   group   of   Lao   fam- 
ilies which  for  many  years  has  prospered  from 
U.S.  aid  funds  Is  putting  political  pressure 
on  the  Laotian  and  American  governments 
to  prevent  new  anti-fraud  and  antl-corrup- 
tiou  measures  being  put   Into  practice,   in- 
formed diplomatic  sources  say. 

This  political  pressure  has  taken  the  form 
of  demands  for  the  resignation  of  Lao  finance 
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minister  Slsouk  Na  Champassac  by  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Assembly  and  attacks  In 
the  assembly  against  Premier  Souvanna 
Phouma  and  the  measures  his  government 
has  taken  to  deal  vrtth  Laos'  economic  crisis 
The  measures  were  asked  for  by  the  United 
States  after  congressional  committees  !n 
Washington  discovered  millions  of  dollars  In 
U.S.  taxpayers'  money  was  going  Into  Lao 
pockets  through  fraud  and  that  U.S.  officials 
on  the  scene  had,  for  political  reasons,  failed 
to  take  action. 

AIMED    AT    G0%-ERNMENT 

Diplomats  say  the  present  assembly  at- 
tacks are  aimed  at  rocking  the  government 
of  Souvanna  Phouraa. 

Top  Lao  families,  many  of  whom  are 
strongly  represented  In  the  assembly,  know 
the  political  aim  of  the  United  States  Is  to 
retain  the  status  quo  in  Laos  through  the 
continuing  premiership  of  Souvanna  Pho- 
uma. 

They  hope  that  by  threatening  the  present 
government  the  United  States  will  fear  a 
political  collapse  and  therefore  not  press 
further  for  economic  reforms  or  tighten  or 
cut  the  lucrative  aid  funds,  particularly  itt 
$16  million  yearly  contribution  to  the  825 
million  Foreign  Exchange  Operations  Fund 
aimed  at  stabilizing  the  Lao  economy. 

ANGRY    PROFITEEBS 

The  fund  has  not  stabilized  the  Lao 
economy  whi^h  has  seen  a  20  percent  devalu- 
ation of  the  currency  tmlt.  the  kip.  In  the  last 
six  months  and  a  price  Increase  In  basic  com- 
modities of  31  percent  already  this  year,  but 
it  has  proved  convenient  means  whereby  the 
Lao  elite  and  Vietnamese  and  Chinese  mer- 
chants have  been  able  to  convert  their  kip 
profits  to  dollars  and  put  the  money  in  Swiss 
and  other  banks,  to  import  luxury  goods  for 
themselves  and  keep  thriving  Thai  and  Lao 
smuggling  rackets  in  merchandise  going  full 
blast. 

The  measures  which  the  U.S.  Insisted  on. 
economv  which  has  seen  a  20  percent  devalu- 
whlch  "made  the  Influential  profiteers  so 
angrv  are : 

A  levy  of  240  kip  to  every  U.S.  dollar  sent 
out  of  I>aos  in  addition  to  the  rate  of  600  kip 
to  one  U.S.  dollar.  This  means  Lao  commer- 
cial houses  must  pay  more  to  send  their  prof- 
Its  out  of  Laos.  It  is  aimed  at  preventing  the 
flight  of  U.S.  aid  dollars  to  private  accounts 
abroad. 

Extensive  documentation  of  foreign  ex- 
change transactions,  thus  eliminating  the 
anonymitv  which  the  Lao  and  Chinese  crave 
for  their  somewhat  twisted  financial  deal- 
ings. 

Elimination  of  private  dollar  bank  ac- 
counts in  Vientiane. 

A  parity  of  Thai  and  Lao  customs  duties  to 
mlnlmLze"  smuggling  along  with  introduction 
of  U.S.  customs  officers  as  advisers. 

Lao  government  price  controls  on  basic 
foodstuffs  to  stop  profiteering  at  the  expense 
of  ordinary  Laotians. 

Tighter  fiscal  and  budget  discipline  of  the 
Lao  government  Itself  (many  Influential  Lao 
who  are  Involved  in  commercial  finagling, 
also  hold  high  posts  In  the  government  and 
are  not  averse,  Americans  charge,  to  divert- 
ing funds). 

Reorganization  of  the  foreign  exchange  op- 
erations committee  which  oversees  documen- 
tation of  Imports. 

American  officials  praLse  "the  effort  of  the 
Lao  government  in  the  face  of  obstruction 
by  political  opponents  and  vested  interests" 
to  get  these  reforms  going. 

But  that  this  effort  by  the  Lao  should  be- 
come a  reality  is  apparently  a  dream  of  U.S. 
aid  officials  here  which  is  not  likely  to  be- 
come a  fact 

The  opposition  is  u.'^lng  not  only  political 
pressure  but  is  also  carrying  out  economic 
sabotage  and  a  virulently  anti-American 
whispering  campaign  in  Vientiane  markets 
which  is  linked  with  Lao  government  weak- 
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ness  in  enacting  such  things  as  price  con- 
trols. And  deep  seated  corruption  can  only 
mean  that  reforms  wUl  remain  theories 
which  U.S.  aid  can  present  to  American  con- 
gressional Investigators. 

In  the  assembly  men  such  as  the  deputy 
for  Borlkhane  Province  Amkha  Southavong, 
rail  against  the  240  kip  extra  charge  on  dol- 
lars leaving  Laos,  claiming  It  "provoked 
enormous  difficulties  for  the  population." 

This,  of  course,  is  rubbish.  Only  60  per- 
cent of  Laos'  2.3  million  population  live 
under  government  control. 

Of  these  only  400.000  people  are  In  the 
country's  monetized  sector.  The  remainder 
live  by  barter  and  subsistence.  Of  this  group 
only  some  8.000  people— eoo  registered  Im- 
porters plus  top  Lao  families — are  beneflttlng 
from  the  $25  million  FEOP  fund. 

By  buying  Lao  produced  essentials  most 
Laotians'  kip  would  go  a  long  way  as  there  Is 
need  to  link  Lao  produce  prices  to  the  dol- 
lar. Most  imports  are  for  consumption  In 
non-Lao  cities  or  are  essentials  from  Thai- 
land which  could  be  subsidized  with  money 
saved  by  stoppmg  the  fund,  some  Western 
economic  sources  say. 

U.S.  officials,  commenting  on  Amkha's  at- 
tack, said  he  was  one  of  those  unable  to  get 
his  dollar  proflt.s  from  house  rents  out  of 
Laos.  "We  want  a  new  finance  minister  who 
will  get  tough  with  the  Americans."  said  one 
Irate  deputy,  obviously  put  out  by  the  fi- 
nance ministry's  acceptance  of  the  U.3.- 
requested  reforms. 

PROTECTED    MERCHANTS 

Chinese  and  Vietnamese  merchants,  who 
say  they  have  powerfiU  Lao  patrons  who  will 
protect  them  from  the  police  or  the  military, 
sabotage  Lao  government  efforts  to  subillze 
the  economy  by  raising  their  prices  almost 
daily.  Although  U.S.  funds  allow  them  to  Im- 
port food  at  605  kip  to  the  U.S.  dollar  they 
seU  for  over  800  kip  to  the  U.S.  doUar,  a 
price  they  base  on  Vientiane's  burgeoning 
black  market. 

When  corruption  falls  they  hoard  goods  or 
sell  Inferior  quality  foodstuffs — for  exam- 
ple chicken  food  Is  mixed  with  rice. 

If  Lao  troops  or  low  ranking  civU  servants 
complain,  these  shopkeepers  lay  the  blame 
on  the  Americans  in  vicious  whispering  cam- 
paigns. 

One  story  which  made  the  rounds  was  that 
the  Americans  bought  up  all  the  best  rice 
10  make  bread,  "The  Americans  are  giving 
the  mouev.  The  Americans  tell  the  fiiiance 
minister  what  to  do.  Therefore  the  Americana 
are  responsible  for  Laos  money  and  when 
things  go  WTOug  It's  the  Americans'  fault."  an 
educated  Lao  summed  up  the  popular  atti- 
tude. "You  know  all  those  American  Ideas 
of  documentation  to  control  dollar  flow 
won't  work,  people  will  Just  pay  more  money 
to  officials,"  the  Lao  said. 

Diplomats  from  other  donor  nations, 
Britain,  Japan,  Prance  and  Australia  say 
they  know  the  Foreign  Eschaioge  Operationa 
Fund  is  no  longer  workable  and  their  gov- 
ernments went  along  only  for  political  rea- 
sons with  the  VS.  Charlie  Mann  (U.S.A.I.D. 
director)  was  chuckling  over  the  agreement 
(Signed  June  14)  for  FEOF  like  an  old  hen 
with  a  favorite  chick 


FRONTIERO  AGAINST  LAIRD 


HON.  MARTHA  W,  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHICA.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  28.  1972 

Mrs.   GRIFFITHS.   Mr    Speaker,   the 

U.S.  Supreme  Court's  1971  decision  Reed 

against  Reed  was  hailed  as  a  promise  of 

constitutional  protection  against  sex  dis- 
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crimination.  In  Reed  the  Court  struck 
down  an  Idaho  law  which  required  that 
men  be  preferred  over  women  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  e.-itate  administrators.  The 
Court  held  that— 

To  give  a  mandatory  preference  to  mem- 
bers of  either  sex  over  members  of  the  other, 
merely  to  accomplish  the  elimination  of 
hearings  on  the  merits.  Is  to  make  the  very 
kind  of  arbitrary  legislative  choice  forbidden 
by  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  404  U.S.  76. 

The  limited  protection  promised  by 
Reed  is  being  whittled  dowii  to  nothing. 
In  Frontiero  v.  Laird.  Civil  No.  3232-N 
(M.D.  Ala..  Apr.  5.  1972),  a  three- 
judpe  Federal  district  court  upheld  un- 
equal treatment  for  male  and  female 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  deter- 
mining dependent.s'  allowances.  A  male 
member  of  the  military  is  automatically 
entitled  to  quarters'  allowance  and  medi- 
cal benefits  for  his  wife.  But  to  receive 
the  same  allowance  and  benefits  for  her 
husband,  a  female  member  of  the  mili- 
tary must  prove  that  her  husband  is 
dependent  on  her  for  over  half  of  his  sup- 
port. No  such  .showing  of  dependency  is 
required  of  a  male  member. 

On  the  basis  of  Reed,  it  would  seem 
that  to  set  more  favorable  benefit  eligi- 
bility criteria  for  male  members  of  the 
military  than  for  female  members,  mere- 
ly to  eliminate  hearings  on  the  merits,  is 
to  make  the  very  kind  of  arbitrary  legis- 
lative choice  forbidden  by  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 
But  the  Frontiero  court  ruled  that  ad- 
ministrative convenience  justifies  the 
differential  criteria  and  described  this 
result  as  "clearly  in  harmony"  with  Reed. 

The  plaintiffs  in  Frontiero  have  filed 
notice  that  they  will  appeal.  I  hope  that 
the  Supreme  Court  will  review  the  deci- 
sion and  establish  once  and  for  all  that 
the  Constitution  gives  protection  against 
discrimination  because  of  sex. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  COMMENDS  U.N. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  CONFERENCE 
RESULTS 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN    THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  28.  1972 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Ni.xon  has  Lssued  a  succinct  and  thought- 
ful statement  praising  the  results  of  the 
recent  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Human  Environment  held  recently  in 
Stockholm,  Sweden.  In  addition  to  sum- 
marizing the  results  of  the  Conference, 
the  President  has  forwarded  a  carefully 
prepared  fact  siieet  describing  the  prin- 
cipal results  of  this  liistoric  int-emational 
meetmg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  as  one  of  the  U.S.  delegat-es  to 
the  Stockholm  Conference,  and  having 
participated  in  the  dlscassions  leading  to 
some  of  the  final  results  which  are  re- 
corded In  the  President's  statement  and 
fact  sheet.  I  sliould  state  that  I  fully  con- 
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cur  in  Mr.  Nixon's  evaluation  of  this  his- 
toric gathering.  I  am  pleased  to  attach 
hereto    the   President's    statement — to- 
gether with  the  fact  sheet — for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues  and  to  all  who  ex- 
amine the  Congressional  Record. 
United   Nations  Conference   on  the 
Human   Environment 
(Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Confer- 
ence Held  June  5-16  in  Stockholm — June 
20.  1972) 

I  have  Just  received  a  report  on  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment concluded  last  Friday  at  Stockholm 
from  Chairman  Train  who  headed  the  large 
and  distinguished  United  States  delegation. 
The  United  States  haa  worked  long  and 
hard  over  the  past  18  months  to  help  make 
the  Conference  a  success.  Representatives  of 
113  nations  met  together  for  2  weeks  to  pro- 
duce an  impressive  number  of  agreements  on 
environmental  principles  and  recommenda- 
tions for  further  national  and  international 
action  in  this  Important  field. 

The  United  States  achieved  practically  all 
of  Its  objectives  at  Stockholm. 

(1)  The  Conference  approved  establish- 
ment of  a  new  United  Nations  unit  to  provide 
continued  leadership  and  coordination  of  en- 
vironmental action,  an  Important  step  which 
had  our  full  support. 

(2)  The  Conference  approved  forming  a 
$100  million  United  Nations  environmental 
fund  which  I  personally  proposed  last  Feb- 
ruary. 

(3)  The  Conference  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved the  U.S.  proposal  for  a  moratorium  on 
commercial  killing  of  whales. 

(4)  The  Coiaference  endorsed  our  proposal 
for  an  International  convention  to  regulate 
ocean  dumping. 

(5)  The  Conference  endorsed  the  U.S.  pro- 
posal for  the  establishment  of  a  World  Heri- 
tage Trust  to  help  preserve  wilderness  areas 
and  other  scenic  natural  landmarks. 

However,  even  more  than  in  the  specific 
agreements  reached.  I  believe  that  the  deep- 
est significance  of  the  Conference  lies  In  the 
fact  that  for  the  first  time  In  history,  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  sat  down  together  to  seek 
better  understanding  of  each  other's  environ- 
mental problems  and  to  explore  opportunities 
for  positive  action,  individually  and  collec- 
tively. 

The  strong  concern  of  the  United  States 
over  the  fate  of  our  environment  has  also 
been  demonstrated  In  our  direct  dealings 
with  Individual  nations.  The  Great  Lakes 
Water  Quality  Agreement  which  I  signed  In 
Ottawa  this  April  with  Prime  Minister  Tru- 
deau  was  evidence  of  the  high  priority  this 
Administration  places  on  protecting  the  en- 
vironment. The  Environmental  Agreement 
which  I  signed  in  Moscow  on  May  23  is  proof 
of  the  desire  of  our  Nation  to  work  together 
with  the  others  on  the  common  tasks  of 
peace. 

I  am  proud  that  the  United  States  Is  tak- 
ing a  leading  role  in  international  environ- 
mental cooperation,  and  I  congratulate  our 
U.S.  delegation  on  its  success  at  Stockholm. 
The  governments  and  people  of  the  world 
mu^t  now  work  together  to  make  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Stockholm  Conference  a  reality. 
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The  UN.  Conference  on  the  Human  Envi- 
ronment:   Fact    Sheet 

The  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Human  Environment  was  held  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  from  June  5-16.  1972.  The  U.S.  dele- 
gation, led  by  Russell  E.  Train,  Chairman  of 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  in- 
cluded delegates  from  the  Executive  Branch, 
the  Congress,  the  States,  and  the  private  sec- 
tor. The  Conference  reached  agreement  on 
the  following  major  points: 

1.  A  new  permanent  organization  will  be 


established  within  the  United  Nations  to  co- 
ordinate international  environmental  activ- 
ities. It  will  consist  of  an  Executive  Direc- 
tor who  will  head  a  small  staff  (the  Environ- 
mental Secretariat)  of  about  30  persons. 
This  organization  will  be  supported  by  a 
Governing  Council  for  Environmental  Pro- 
grams competed  of  representatives  of  54  na- 
tions and  will  be  under  the  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Council.  Its  major  out- 
lays will  be  met  by  the  UJ^.  environmental 
fund. 

2.  A  $100  million  V.N.  environmental  fund 
financed  by  voluntary  contributions  from 
member  governments  will  be  established. 
This  fund  was  Initially  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  his  Environmental  Message  to 
Congress  on  February  8,  1972.  The  U.S.  is 
prepared  to  commit  $40  million  over  a  five- 
year  period  to  this  fund  on  a  matching  basis 
The  fund  will  be  used  to  finance  interna- 
tional efforts  to  deal  with  global  environ- 
mental problems,  such  as  establishing  the 
worldwide  monitoring  network  approved  by 
the  Conference.  A  number  of  countries  have 
already  indicated  thev  will  contribute  to 
this  fund. 

3.  The  Conference  gave  strong  endorse- 
ment toward  completing  a  convention  to 
control  the  dumping  of  shore-generated 
wastes  into  the  sea.  Such  a  convention  was 
called  for  by  President  Nixon  in  his  1971  En- 
vironment Message  at  the  time  that  he  sub- 
mitted domestic  legislation  for  the  control 
of  ocean  dumping  to  the  Congress.  Prepara- 
tory work  of  intergovernmental  meetings 
held  in  Reykjavik  in  April  1972,  and  In  Lon- 
don in  May  1972.  had  produced  draft  arti- 
cles and  annexes  for  such  a  convention.  The 
Conference  agreed  to  refer  the  present  draft 
to  the  U.N.  Seabed  Committee's  July-August 
session  for  information  and  comment.  It  also 
asked  that  a  conference  of  Interested  Gov- 
ernments be  convened  before  November  with 
a  view  to  elaborating  the  convention  and 
opening  It  for  signature  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  This  conference  is  to  be  convened 
by  the  United  Kingdom  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  Genera!  of  the  United  Nations. 

4.  The  Conference  recomniended  that  the 
International  Whaling  Commission  adopt  a 
10-year  moratorium  on  commercial  whaling. 
The  Conference  also  recommended  that  the 
IWC  be  strengthened  and  that  international 
research  efforts  be  increased.  This  recom- 
mendation will  be  considered  by  the  IWC  at 
its  meeting  in  London  on  June  26-30.  (Chair- 
man Train  of  CEQ  is  attending  the  IWC 
meeting   as  the   President's  representative  ) 

5.  Thf  Earthwatch  program — a  coordi- 
nated plan  to  use  and  expand  existing  moni- 
toring systems  to  measure  pollution  levels 
around  the  world — was  approved.  As  part  uf 
this  program,  a  network  of  10  baseline  and 
100  regional  monitoring  stations  will  be  set 
up  throughout  the  world  under  the  auspices 
of  the  U.N.'s  World  Moteorologlcal  Organiza- 
tion (WMO)  to  monitor  changes  in  the 
earth's  climate  and  to  chart  Ic-els  of  air 
pollution.  The  Earthwatch  program  also  in- 
cludes plans  for  surveillance  of  the  oceans, 
radioactive  wastes,  food  contamination  and 
changes  In  mimbers  of  plants  and  animals 
which  might  Indicate  hazardous  conditions 
In  the  environment.  The  Integrated  Global 
Ocean  Station  System  and  the  Long  Term 
and  Expanded  Program  of  Ocean  Exploration 
and  Research,  both  of  which  will  provide  ex- 
tensive data  on  the  sea.s.  will  be  part  of  this 
program. 

6.  Proposals  for  conservation  conventions 
were  endorsed: 

The  World  Heritage  Trust  convention,  an 
idea  proposed  by  President  Nixon  In  his  En- 
vironmental Message  of  February  8,  1971.  Is 
based  on  the  concept  that  some  areas  of  the 
world  are  of  such  unique,  natural,  historical. 
or  cultural  value  that  they  are  part  of  the 
heritage  of  all  mankind  and  should  be  ac- 
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corded  special  recognition  and  protection. 
The  Stockholm  Conference  endorsed  a  draft 
convention  and  invited  governments  to  ex- 
amine It  with  a  view  to  adopting  it  at  the 
next  general  session  of  UNESCO,  which  will 
be  held  in  Paris  this  fall. 

The  Endangered  Species  Convention  is  de- 
signed to  provide  protection  for  species  of 
.  plants  and  animals  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion by  imposing  strict  controls  on  the  ex- 
port. Import,  and  transnational  shipment  of 
these  species.  It  was  endorsed  In  principle 
by  the  Conference,  with  the  recommendation 
that  an  international  conference  be  held  as 
soon  as  possible  to  draft  and  complete  the 
convention. 

7.  Declaration  of  environmental  prin- 
ciples  A  27-point  statement  of  environ- 
mental principles  was  adopted  by  the  Con- 
ference. These  principles  call  for  responsible 
action  on  the  part  of  coimtries  when  dealing 
with  environmental  problems  of  interna- 
tional significance.  For  example.  Principle 
21  declares  that  states  have  "the  respon- 
sibility to  ensure  that  activities  within  their 
Jurisdiction  or  control  do  not  cause  damage 
to  the  environment  of  other  states  or  areas 
beyond  the  limits  of  national  jurisdiction." 

8.  A  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the 
Conference  calling  for  compensation  by  the 
developed  countries  to  the  less  developed 
countries  for  trade  damages  stemming  from 
environmental  factors.  The  United  States 
voted  against  this  proposal,  pointing  out  that 
many  forces  affect  export  earnings  and  to 
single  out  any  of  these,  such  as  environmen- 
tal actions,  "  for  compensatory  treatment 
would  be  wrong  in  principle  and  a  disincen- 
tive to  onvironmental  responsibility.  How- 
ever, the  United  States  stated  Its  readiness  to 
deal  witl.  anv  complaint  that  Its  environ- 
mental actions  violate  G.^TT  obligations. 
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Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
unfortunate  handicaps  of  too  many  of 
our  vounger  generation  is  inability  to 
read  "fluently.  For  too  many  years,  too 
few  have  been  truly  taught  to  read  prop- 
perly,  or  trained  in  phonetics. 

The  old  saying  that  a  picture  is  worth 
10,000  words  may  be  correct,  but  the  ad- 
verse impact  on  our  society  from  the  in- 
ability among  many  citizens  to  effective- 
ly communicate  through  the  printed 
word,  along  with  accompanying  unwill- 
ingess  to  spend  the  time  reading  books 
that  help  with  the  lessons  of  the  past, 
all  because  to  so  many,  reading  itself  is 
difficult  and  unpleasant,  is  most  regret- 
table. It  is  also  remediable. 

Parents  who  wish  to  help  their  young- 
sters along  the  road  should  discourage 
too  much  looking  at  televi.vion  or  at  pic- 
tures and  encourage  a  lot  more  reading, 
particularly  reading  aloud. 

In  this  connection,  a  recent  column 
by  James  J.  Kilpatrick  is  of  interest.  The 
column  follows: 

Growing  Concern  Over  Future  of  Printed 

Word 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

LotnsviLLE,  Kv.— For  the  past  10  years,  the 
Courier-Journal   and   Louisville  Times  have 
sponsored   a   lively   and   ambitious   program 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

known  as  "Newspaper  in  the  Classroom."  A 
number  of  other  papers  are  engaged  In  the 
same  effort— and  a  keenly  Important  effort 

It  Is. 

The  programs  are  intended  to  strengthen 
the  ties  that  bind  together  the  closely  re- 
lated worlds  of  teaching  and  newspaperlng. 
In  both  worlds,  a  primary  purpose  is  simply 
to  inform,  to  pass  along  what  we  hope  and 
believe  to  be  truth,  and  to  cultivate  an  In- 
tellectual awareness  in  those  we  reach.  To- 
ward this  end,  the  newspaper  Is  a  marvel- 
ously  useful  tool  of  classroom  instruction, 
even  at  the  kindergarten  level. 

The  printed  word  is  in  trouble  these  days. 
On  the  surface,  it  might  appear  otherwise: 
Newspaper  circulation  is  at  a  record  high; 
specialized  magazines  are  generally  healthy: 
sales  of  paperback  books  are  soaring  out  of 
sight;  Journalism  schools  have  to  turn  away 
applicants.  Those  of  us  who  live  by  the 
printed  word,  and  love  It.  are  facing  no 
immediate  crisis. 

Yet  things  are  happening,  under  the  sur- 
face, that  compel  a  mounting  concern.  Re- 
peated polls  tell  us,  however  we  may  grum- 
ble at  the  findings,  that  most  persons  now 
regard  television  as  their  primary  source  of 
news  According  to  one  study,  children  wlU 
have  spent  two  to  three  thousand  hours 
watching  TV  before  they  enter  the  first 
grade.  The  trend,  in  this  regard,  is  toward 
a  nation  of  viewers,  not  of  readers. 

Tne  trend  is  potentially  disastrous.  With 
notable  exceptions  here  and  there,  the  edu- 
cational svstem  has  not  slowed  this  process, 
but  rather  spurred  it  along.  The  pernicious 
virus  of  "look-and-say,"  which  long  ago  in- 
fected instruction  in  elementary  reading  still 
ravages  manv  schools.  Millions  of  children, 
deprived  of  phonetic  discipline,  have  grown 
up  to  be  terrible  readers.  No  wonder  they 
watch  TV!  It  is  dismaying  to  learn  of  the 
declining  emphasis  placed  upon  spelling, 
punctuation,  rules  of  grammar  and  construc- 
tion Once  courses  in  "lit.  comp."  were  every- 
where required;  but  written  compositions 
have  gone  out  of  style. 

Meanwhile,  the  economics  of  periodical 
publishing  tend  to  make  bad  matters  worse. 
The  Courier-Journal  historically  has  trucked 
its  morning  editions  200  miles  to  Hazard  and 
beyond,  but  the  cost  of  serving  distant  sub- 
scribers have  mounted  out  of  hand.  For 
many  magazines,  the  prospect  of  soaring 
postal  rates  Is  a  grim  prospect  of  ceasing 
publication. 

Yet  the  situation  is  far  from  hopeless.  The 
late  Douglas  Southall  Freeman  used  to  com- 
plain in  his  melancholy  moments,  that 
newspapermen  write  on  sand.  In  a  sense  we 
do  Yet  this  Is  better  than  television,  which 
writes  on  wind.  Tlie  printed  word  must  al- 
wavs  have  this  enormoiis  advantage  over 
TV— that  it  Is  avaUable  to  the  reader  at  his 
convenience,  to  be  absorbed  In  whole  or  in 
part  at  any  hour;  to  be  clipped,  filed,  or 
mailed.  Some  of  the  products  of  our  labor 
mav  be  used  to  wrap  the  fish,  but  as  a  me- 
dium of  communication,  the  printed  word 
endures. 

It  must  endure  In  an  editorial  marking 
the  first  issue  of  his  new  World  magazine. 
Norman  Cousins  speaks  for  all  of  us  who 
write  and  publish:  "We  are  confident  that 
print  will  not  onlv  endure  but  will  contmue 
to  be  a  primarv  force  In  the  life  of  the  mind. 
Nothing  vet  invented  meets  the  intellectual 
needs  of  "the  human  brain  so  fully  as  print. 
The  abilltv  of  the  mind  to  convert  little 
markings  on  paper  into  meaning  is  one  of 
the  wavs  civilization  receives  its  basic  en- 
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ergy." 

That  conversion  process— the  conversion 
of  those  little  markings  on  paper  into  mean- 
ing—Is  peculiarly  the  Joint  responsibility  of 
thase  who  teach  and  those  who  publish.  We 
are  co-trustees,  keepers  of  the  tablets,  and 
in  the  administration  of  that  trust,  we  must 
not  fall. 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28.  1972 
Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday 
it  was  a  privilege  to  address  the  75th 
Jubilee  Conference  of  the  Chicago  Zionist 
Organization  In  my  district.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record  today.  My 
remarks  follow : 

Speech  Dei-ivered  at  the  1972  Conference 
OF  the  Chicago  Zionist  Organization. 
June  25.  1972.  by  Congressman  Roman  C. 
pucinski 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  be  invited  to 
Join  you  today  and  participate  In  the  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Chicago  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion. _  . 
I  say  this  because  the  events  of  recent 
weeks  have  caused  me  once  again  to  con- 
sider the  meaning  and  the  future  of  Israel. 
The  continuing  acts  of  terrorism  and  violence 
bv    the    Palestinian    guerrilla    groups;    the 
horrible   carnage    of   the    massacre    at   Lod 
airport:    and  the   freightenlng  responses  to 
these  realities  bv  manv  of  the  newer,  smaUer 
states  and  by  some  within  the  U.N.  should 
cause  All  Americans  to  give  careful  thought 
to  Israel  and  Its  survival.  Nor  is  the  resolu- 
tion being  offered  by  Ambassador  Bush  cen- 
suring both  Israel  and  Lebanon  at  the  UN. 
the  answer. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  ever  since  1948, 
Israel  has  proven  to  the  world  that  It  can 
take  care  of  Itself— but  at  what  cost. 

This  state  of  continual  warfare  requires 
universal  military  service,  nerves  of  steel,  and 
an  allocation  of  national  resources  for  de- 
fense that  leaves  far  too  little  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Israel's  Industry,  agriculture, 
housing  and  other  domestic  needs.  What's 
more,  it  is  questionable  that  a  small  nation 
of  onlv  3  million  can  withstand  the  dangers 
posed  "by  the  35  million  hostile  enemies  sur- 
rounding it  for  an  Indefinite  period  stretch- 
ing into  the  remaining  decades  of  the  20th 
centurv. 

It  seems  to  me  that  ever  since  that  moment 
on  Mav  15.  1948  when  the  British  colors  were 
hauled  down  and  the  State  of  Israel  was 
proclaimed  a  genuine  miracle  has  been 
operating  there. 

Attacked  from  all  sides.  Out-numbered. 
Out-gunned.  Against  all  odds.  Israel  has 
survived.  The  people  of  Israel  have  proved 
to  be  uncrushable. 

In  the  6  Day  War.  an  Important  step  was 
made  to  secure  Israel  s  national  borders  by 
establishing  buffers  in  Gaza,  the  Golen 
Heights,  the  west  bank  and  through  the 
reunification  of  Jerusalem. 

The  changes  which  have  occurred  in  these 
areas  since  that  time  have  been  exciting  and 
promising  for  the  long  range  stability  of 
the  whole  Middle  East. 

Nomads  In  the  Gaza  are  now  growing 
bumper  crops  of  tomatoes  and  cucumbers 
and  are  Just  beginning  to  get  a  taste  of  the 
better  features  of  modern  prosperity. 

The  40.000  workers  from  the  west  bank  are 
now  emploved  and  able  to  provide  a  whole- 
some and  healthy  life  for  their  families.  The 
recent  west  bank  elections  are  testimony  to 
the  re-birth  of  a  normalized  relationship  be- 
tween Arab  and  Jew  within  Israel. 

How  exciting  these  new  achievements  are 
and  what  an  eitraordinary  departure  they 
represent  In  the  traditionally  squalid  life  of 
the  Arab  "fellaheen." 

I  know  that  none  of  this  is  news  to  you. 
I  am  certain  that  you  follow  each  new  de- 
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velopment  with  even  more  Intense  excite- 
ment and  pride  than  I  have  through  my 
visit  to  Israel  and  the  overseas  edition  of  the 
Jerusalem  Post  each  Thursday.  But  I  think 
that  considering  these  things  Is  a  good  way 
to  back  Into  some  of  the  Issues  that  I  want 
to  address  myself  to  here  at  the  conference 
today. 

I  say  this  because  I  know  that  Israel  has  a 
special  meaning  to  you  as  Zionists  and  as 
Americans.  But  It  also  ha.;  a  special  meaning 
to  me  as  an  individual — as  a  non-Jew 

Although  It  Is  difficult  to  express  exactly 
what  I  mean,  I  would  like  to  try  before  we 
take  up  the  specific  question  of  American 
policy.  The  reason  I  think  this  is  important 
13  because  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  time 
has  come  when  our  feelings — our  values — as 
a  people  and  our  policies  should  no  longer 
be  separated. 

Looking  back  on  the  beginnings  of  the 
modern  Zionist  movement.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  same  conclusion  was  reached  bv  the 
Important  Zionist  writers  and  thinkers  In  the 
late  19th  century. 

Men  like  Moses  Hess,  LUenblum.  Plnsker. 
and  of  course  Theodore  Herzl  realized  that 
the  hopes  raised  by  the  Enlightenment  In 
E'.irope  with  its  new  rationalism  and  Its  egal- 
Itarlanlsm  were  without  substance  for  Jews. 
Tliese  men  were  the  first  to  unite  the  feel- 
ings and  real  life  e.xperlence  of  International 
JewTv  with  a  pragmatic  policy  decision. 

A.3  Plnsker  said  of  the  Jev.lsh  people — 
"We  are  everywhere  a  guest,  and  nowhere 
at  home — Consequently  it  Is  our  bounden 
duty  to  devote  all  our  remaining  moral  force 
to  re-establishing  ourselves  as  a  living  na- 
tion." 

Looking  back  over  this  century  we  must 
acknowledge  what  far-sighted  and  prophetic 
words  these  were.  Today  we  know  that  but  for 
the  long  and  difficult  efforts  of  the  ZtonLst 
movement,  the  Holocaust  might  have  brought 
an  end  to  the  dream  of  "next  year  In  Israel." 
Somehow.  I  have  the  conviction  that  all  of 
us  today  must  fight  to  make  sure  that  Amer- 
ica sees  Just  as  clearly  that  its  moral  senti- 
ments must  be  reflected  In  its  policies  toward 
Israel. 

The  horror  of  centuries  has  flnallv  caught 
up  with  us.  The  centuries  of  state  and 
church-sanctioned  antl-Semltlsm;  the  po- 
groms, the  Indignities  of  ghetto  life;  the 
resignation  to  a  life  without  basic  freedoms 
and  finally  the  ultimate  outrage  of  the  Holo- 
caust have  left  us,  Jew  and  non-Jew  alike, 
with  a  new  moral  Imperative.  This  Is  our 
legacy. 

The  re-blrch  of  Israel  represents  all  of  the 
best  things  in  man.  It  Is  llvmg.  breathing 
proof  that  human  beings  can  survive  the 
most  vicious,  gratuitous  acts  of  Insult.  in- 
Jury,  and  murder  and  emerge  steadfast  and 
determined.  The  people  of  Israel  have  made 
a  commitment  to  life  with  the  most  profound 
zest,  enthusiasm  and  stubborn  pride  ever 
seen  in  the  memory  of  man.  This  small  na- 
tion, which  you  have  helped  to  build  and 
sustain,  stands  as  an  example  of  people 
working  together  for  their  land  and  within 
the  framework  of  ethical  and  moral  tradi- 
tions at  a  time  when  so  many  of  our  people 
disaffected.  Jaded  and  unmoved  bv  genume 
emotion  for  anything  outside  themselves. 

What  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  Amer- 
icas foreign  policy  and  with  America's  role 
In  the  Middle  East? 

To  me  It  means  that  we  have  to  begin  to 
take  a  new  look  at  what  Is  really  in  our  na- 
tional Interest. 

Policy  and  emotion,  Policy  and  Integrity. 
Policy  and  conscience.  They  simply  cannot 
be  separated  In  the  case  of  Israel. 

We  must  begin  to  realize  that  every  once  In 
awhile  nations  must  have  the  sense  to  see 
that  what  Is  "smart"  Is  what  is  "right"  In 
other  words.  The  Hell  with  the  Oil.  The  Hell 
with  the  Suez.  The  Hell  with  the  timid  souls 
who  say  "Don't  do  that,  its  too  dangerous." 
■Hie  proper  policy  for  the  United  States  and 
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for  all  of  Its  friends — Is  to  assure  the  safety 
and  survival  of  Israel  no  matter  the  cost. 

If  we  are  smart  as  well  as  honest  we  will 
take  to  heart  the  lesson  of  Israel's  first  25 
years:  Don't  give  In  to  terror.  Don't  give  In 
to  threats.  Don't  give  In  to  censure  by  other 
countries  who  could  care  less  what  happens 
to  Israel.  Don't  formulate  policy  hoping  to  be 
loved  In  return. 

America  must  take  an  unequivocal  stand 
or  risk  losing  for  all  time  the  best  living  ex- 
ample of  values,  traditions  and  principles 
which  we  cherish.  Israel  must  live. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  other  things 
to  be  gained  or  lost  for  the  United  States  In 
the  Middle  East. 

Today  it  Is  still  a  place  of  active  daUy 
warfare  between  Arabs  and  Israelis. 

To  complicate  matters  It  has  become  a 
place  of  confrontation  between  the  big 
powers.  There  Is  no  question  but  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Intends  to  meet  some  of  Its 
own  needs  for  friends  and  oU  and  access  to 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  through 
Its  support  of  Egypt-Syria  and  the  Palestinian 
guerrilla  movements. 

If  only  this  political  confrontation  were  at 
stake  it  would  be  sufficient  to  Jtistlfy  our 
support  of  Israel. 

But  let's  get  this  point  cleared  up.  I  am 
not  Pro-Israel  because  I  am  antl-Communlst. 
Most  of  you  are  aware  of  my  heritage  and  the 
way  I  feel  about  the  domination  by  the 
Soviet  Union  over  Poland  and  other  nations 
of  eastern  and  central  Europe. 

When  I  talk  about  "Captive  Nations"  I 
am  deadly  serious.  And  no  people  understand 
better  what  Is  Implied  In  that  term  than  the 
Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  do  not  be  misled.  I  support  Israel  and 
Its  national  future  because  I  believe  In  It; 
because  It  Is  part  of  our  history;  because  It 
Is  part  of  me  as  a  person. 

This  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
the  Soviet  Union  or  France  or  England  or 
the  Sudan  or  Mainland  China  or  anybody 
else.  Well,  then — how  do  we  translate  this 
feeling,  this  commitment.  Into  action  and 
fwllcy? 

I  would  like  to  present  to  you  an  8-polnt 
Plan  for  U.S.  Policy: 

(1)  All  of  us  must  resist  the  trend  among 
the  new  Isolationists  In  America  to  back 
away  from  Israel.  In  a  few  years,  Lf  unchecked, 
this  movement  will  begin  to  have  an  In- 
fluence on  American  policy.  We  must  not 
allow  this  to  happen. 

(2)  Secondly,  we  must  react  more  strongly 
against  the  growing  anti-Semitism  which 
Is  coming  from  the  black  community  and 
other  minority  groups.  If  scapegoatlng  gets 
a  new  lease  on  life  In  our  cities  we  wUl 
bitterly  regret  It  and  the  Jewish  community 
In  the  U.S.  and  In  Israel  will  suffer  for  it, 

(3)  We  must  expand  our  national  com- 
mitment to  the  problems  of  Soviet  Jewry. 
The  Soviet  Union  does  respond  to  world 
public  opinion  and  we  must  keep  the  pres- 
sure on. 

(4)  We  must  also  continue  to  expand  our 
financial  assistance  to  Israel  to  meet  the  costs 
of  the  AUyah.  If  we  do  not  help  through  U.S. 
government  assistance  to  relocate  and  re- 
educate and  re-settle  the  thousands  of  Soviet 
Jews  yet  to  come,  Israel's  defense  budget  will 
be  seriously  Jeopardized. 

During  the  past  session  of  Congress,  I  co- 
sponsored  a  bill  In  the  House  to  provide  $85 
million  for  this  purpose  which  was  recently 
approved  In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
We  must  do  much  more,  however.  In  this 
direction  over  the  next  few  years. 

(5(  We  must  maintain  a  steady  flow  of 
military  and  monetary  assistance  to  Israel 
over  the  next  five  critical  years.  There  must 
be  no  misunderstanding  on  the  other  side 
that  the  US,   commitment  Is  half-hearted. 

And  I  must  say — as  a  footnote  to  this — 
that  I  fail  to  see  why  practically  everything 
we  do  for  Israel  Is  handled  as  a  loanf  When 
you  stop  to  consider  the  billions  of  dollars 
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In  military  and  foreign  aid  we  have  aiien  to 
countries  who  don't  like  us  and  who  have 
never  shared  our  commitment  to  freedom, 
I  cannot  imagine  why  everything  we  do  with 
Israel  Is  a  "business  transaction." 

I  feel  so  strongly  on  this  point  that  I 
believe  we  should  attempt  to  persuade  our 
NATO  allies  to  accept  Israel  as  an  additional 
NATO  partner.  When  the  Norrh-Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  was  formed  the  Medi- 
terranean offered  a  buffer  between  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  and  the  Middle  East — par- 
ticularly since  the  American  fleet  dominated 
those  waters. 

But  this  situation  has  changed.  With  the 
Soviet  fleet  now  In  the  Mediterranean,  that 
ocean  no  longer  serves  as  a  buffer,  and  what 
happens  In  the  Middle  East  directly  affects 
all  of  our  NATO  allies  and  our  own  Interests. 

This  is  why  I  believe  Israel  should  be 
Invited  to  become  a  NATO  partner  and  bene- 
fit from  the  collective  security  of  NATO. 

If  our  NATO  partners  reject'  this  concept, 
the  United  States  should  unilaterally  treat 
Israel  within  the  same  posture  we  treat  our 
other  allies  In  Europe  and  give — not  sell 
Israel  the  arms  she  needs  to  defend  herself. 

(6)  We  must  refuse  to  collaborate  with  the 
Soviet  Union  In  forcing  a  "Big  Power"  settle- 
ment on  the  conflict  In  the  Middle  East. 
Israel  must  not  become  the  victim  of  another 
"Yalta." 

Israel  has  the  right  to  settle  Its  own  dis- 
putes and  Its  own  destiny.  There  Is  absolutely 
no  Justification  for  the  US.  to  make  It  po.s"- 
slble  for  the  Arab  leader.ship  to  continue  to 
behave  as  If  Israel  Is  a  mythical  nation  which 
doesn't  really  exist  officially  and  which  need 
not  be  negotiated  with. 

In  my  opinion  there  will  never  be  a  genuine 
peace  In  the  Middle  East  until  face-to-face 
formal  negotiations  take  place. 

Furthermore.  I  feel  that  the  Jarring  Com- 
mission has  lost  Us  credibility  completely  by 
encouraging  the  Arab  leadership  in  'this 
delusion  and  by  fanning  Its  hopes  that  Israel 
win  withdraw^  from  occupied  territories  as  a 
pre-condition  to  talks. 

(7)  I  think  that  the  United  States  should 
take  a  stern  and  uncompromising  posl'ion 
on  the  Issue  of  Arab  terrorism. 

It  Is  appalling  to  me  that  in  the  wake  of 
the  recent  hljackmgs  and  the  slaughter  at 
Lod  Airport  It  Is  left  to  the  airline  pilots  to 
become  spokesmen  in  this  situation. 

This  should  be  the  responsibility  of  Nations 
not  pilots.  All  of  us  know  that  these  attacks 
and  these  kidnappings  of  planes  and  people 
simply  could  not  go  on  without  the  Indif- 
ference and  sometimes  the  willing  collabora- 
tion of  the  countries  Involved. 

It  Is  time  to  make  It  very  uncomfortable 
and  unprofitable  for  countries  which  condone 
and  collaborate  whether  we  Involve  eco- 
nomic sanctions  or  other  methods. 

As  a  postscript  to  this  point,  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fart  that  it  was  the 
exhortation  of  Radio  Cairo  and  Radio  Damas- 
cus which  convinced  the  Palestinian  Arabs 
to  leave  their  homes   in  the  first  place' 

The  Arab  leadership  created  the  refugee 
problem  and  they  have  kept  these  people  In 
camps  for  these  many  years  for  the  express 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  hostility  and  us- 
ing the  plight  of  the  refugees  as 'a  phonv 
propaganda  weapon. 

After  all  !f  Lsrael  can  Integrate  the  refugees 
of  the  Sinai  and  the  west  bank  into  Its  society 
and  economy,  are  we  to  believe  that  Syria 
and  the  Lebanon  cannot? 

(8)  Finally — and  most  Importantly  of  all— 
the  "Keystone"  to  America's  Middle  East 
policy  must  be  to  do  whatever  Is  required 
diplomatically  and  militarily  to  maintain  the 
security — the  territorial  integrity — and  the 
national  life  of  Israel. 

To  do  anything  less  would  be  a  betrayal 
of  our  own  national  morality,  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  Justice  upon  which  America 
was  founded,  and  would  be  such  a  violation 
of  what  we  know  as  a  people  to  be  right  that 
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I  doubt  we  could  ever  recover  our  sense  of 

worthiness  and  self-respect. 

In  conclusion  let  me  Just  make  an  ob- 
servation:   . 

Over  the  past  few  years  many  of  my  friends 
have  said  to  me— "Oh.  those  Israelis— they're 
stubborn.  They're  abrupt.  They're  in  such  a 
hurry  they  practically  knock  you  down. 
They're  unyielding  and  uncompromising." 

well— thev  probably  are.  But  just  think 
what  else  thev  are.  They're  proud.  They're 
nroud  of  being  Jew-s  and  being  Israelles.  They 
believe  In  Israel.  They  fight  for  It  and  they 
die  for  It.  They're  turning  deserts  Into  gar- 
dens. Last  week,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  medicine,  a  laser  beam  was  used  in- 
stead of  a  scalpel  to  perform  delicate  brain 
surgery  and  to  cure  cancer  patients.  Whole 
new  industries  In  synthetics  are  being  de- 
veloped. Schools,  symphonies  and  universi- 
ties are  growing  and  developing.  Small  Arab 
„towns  like  Hebron  and  Bethlehem  are  hiring 
planners  and  architects  for  the  first  time  In 
history.  And  each  month  thousands  of  new 
Israelles  appear  in  harbors  of  Israel  and  are 
fed  clothed,  housed,  re-educated,  and  In- 
tegrated into  the  fabric  of  Israel's  national 

life. 

This  is  achievement  of  heroic  proportions. 
It  makes  all  of  us  proud  to  be  men. 

It  turns  all  of  us  into  Zionists. 


LETS  PROTECT  OUR  OCEAN 
FISHERIES 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

OF    CONNECTICfT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  28,  1972 

Mr  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  difficult 
position  of  the  fishing  industry,  and  the 
hit^h  prices  consumers  must  pay  for  fish, 
are  primarily  caused  by  the  foreign  fish- 
ing fleets  operating  just  a  few  miles  off 
our  coastlines.  The  foreign  fleets  fre- 
quently employ  mass  fishing  methods 
that  endanger  the  ecology-  of  the  area, 
and  thus  threaten  both  our  own  fisher- 
men's livelihood,  and  an  important  food 
source  for  humanity.  In  many  cases,  the 
activities  of  the  foreign  fishing  vessels 
violate  multinational  agreements  de- 
signed to  protect  the  economics  and  ecol- 
ogy of  fisheries. 

Often,  because  we  presently  lack  ade- 
quate enforcement  authority,  the  exploi- 
tive activities  of  the  foreign  fisheries  is 
"legal,"  and  cannot  be  stopped.  In  the 
interests  of  protecting  the  ecology  of  the 
oceans,  assuring  the  continued  existence 
of  an  important  food  source,  and  en- 
abling our  country  to  maintain  a  fishing 
industry,  it  is  vital  for  Congress  to  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  problem  of  protecting 
our  living  marine  resources. 

I  wash  to  include  excerpts  from  two 
current  reports  documenting  particular 
aspects  of  foreign  fishing  off  our  coasts. 

The  first.  "Beyond  the  12-Mile  Limit." 
appears  in  the  July  1972  issue  of  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  magazine  It  focuses 
upon  the  threat  foreign  fishers  pose  to 
the  survival  of  our  coastal  fish  stocks, 
and  urges  this  country  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  protecting  the  living  marine  re- 
sources along  its  Continental  Shelf. 
Beyond  the  r2-MiLE  Line 
(By  Russ  Getting) 

Over-exploltlve  fishery  operations  by  Rus- 
sian   and    Japanese    fleets   during    the    last 
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decade  have  decimated  yeUow-fin  sole  In  the 
western  Bering  Sea  to  the  point  where  a 
British  research  vessel  reported  the  lack  of 
any  commercial  quantity  of  this  resource,  at 
the  same  time  candidly  observing  the  com- 
plete absence  of  either  Soviet  or  Japanese 
vessels  Halibut  and  black  cod  resources  In 
the  eastern  Bering  Sea  and  the  northern 
Pacific  experienced  a  meteoric  rise  and  fall 
In  catch  statistics  as  the  foreign  fleets  di- 
rected their  exploitation  to  these  species. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  Grand  Banks, 
Georees  Banks,  Brown  Banks  and  Gulf  of 
Maine  continental  shelf  fisheries,  haddock 
and  vellow-fin  flounder  are  being  decimated 
by  an  amazing  army  of  fishing  flec-ts.  The 
so-called  Red  Fleet,  Including  some  of  the 
world's  most  efficient  fisheries  vessels  from 
Russia  Poland.  East  Germany.  Bulgaria. 
Rumania  and  Yugoslavia,  together  with  those 
of  Japan.  West  Germany.  Spain.  Norway  and 
Cuba,  e.xploit  fisheries  which  a  decade  ago 
were  the  exclusive  territory  of  the  United 
States.  Canada  and  Iceland. 

Russia  and  German  engineering  construc- 
tion, and  photographs  recently  smuggled  out 
of  the  VEB  Volkswerft,  Strausland,  East 
German  shipyards,  give  a  detailed  picture 
Of  the  "overklil"  capacities  of  the  new  Soviet 
Tropic  and  Atlantik  stern  trawlers  (see  Illus- 
trations). Through  sources  confidential  to 
this  author,  the  western  nations  were  able 
to  learn  of  previously  unsuspected  capabili- 
ties, such  as  400  ton-per-day  floating  can- 
neries and  trawlers  so  maneuverable  "they 
can  turn  on  a  dime," 

Optimism  fades  even  further  as  scientists 
from  the  University  of  Washington's  College 
of  Fisheries,  the  'Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc 
Institute  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  Scripps  Oceanographlc 
Institute  at  La  JoUa  have  determined  that, 
for  various  reasons,  over  90^-  of  the  world's 
oceans  are  biological  deserts,  relatively  use- 
less as  food  sources. 

Remaining  are  the  coastal  seas  or  conti- 
nental shelf  waters.  Rich  In  nutrients  and 
shallow  m  depth  allowing  sunlight  to  pene- 
trate and  photosyntheslze  phytoplankton 
(microscopic  algae  i.  this  shallow  off  shore 
region  Is  responsible  for  most  of  the  earth's 
marine  biological  life.  Here  are  the  world's 
richest  fisheries. 

Planktonlc  algae  sinking  below  100  meters 
becomes  dormant  on  the  dark  sea  fioor.  The 
Interaction  of  wind  forces,  wave  action,  and 
ocean  current  produce  an  up-welling  of  the 
cool,  deep  waters  which  "wash  up"  onto  the 
continental  shelf.  Here,  masses  of  dormant 
phytoplankton  perpetually  arrive  to  begin 
photosyntheslzlng  and  feeding  the  food 
cycle. 

'An  astounding  case  of  international 
naivete,  the  United  States  and  other  major 
fishery  nations  have  adopted  an  exclusive 
12-mrie  fishery  zone  intended  to  protect 
ground  feeding  species  which  ecologically 
recognize  the  extent  of  the  continental  shelf 
and  the  upper  region  of  the  continental  slope 
leading  to  the  ocean  bottom  as  the  limits  of 
their  habitat. 

The  continental  shelf  and  slope,  a  natural 
phenomenon,  varies  extensively  from  north 
to  south.  In  the  Atlantic,  southeast  of  New- 
foundland, the  famed  Grand  Banks  shelf  area 
extends  200  miles  Into  the  Atlantic.  The 
Georges  and  Browns  Banks  off  the  coasts  of 
Nova  Scotia  extend  160  miles  seaward.  Fur- 
ther south  the  shelf  narrows  to  as  little  as 
3  miles  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida. 

In  the  Pacific  a  minimal  6-10  mile  shelf 
exists  off  the  coast  of  Baja  California.  The 
west  coast  continental  shelf  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  averages  17-19  miles.  Ex- 
cept for  occasional  drops,  the  Alaskan  shelf 
in  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  ex- 
tends to  Russia. 

It  is  principally  in  the  continental  shelf 
regions  beyond  the  official  12-mlle  zone  of 
exclusive    fisheries    Jurisdiction    that    many 
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foreign  fieets  enjoy  almost  unrestricted  ex- 
ploitation of  what  historically  has  been  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  coastal  nation, 
-niese  "interlopers"  are  usually  driven  to  such 
lengths  after  thev  have  destroyed  their  own 
historic  coastal  and  inland  fisheries— often 
by  over-exploitation  and  criminal  misman- 
agement. 

The  Russians  are  a  good  example.  Two  So- 
viet documents,  translated  by  the  Fisheries 
College.  University  of  Washington,  and  the 
Legislative  Branch  of  the  Congressional 
Library,  bring  to  light  the  gross  mismanage- 
ment and  pollution  of  Russian  fisheries.  The 
Soviet  Union's  most  productive  Inland  sea 
fishery  for  the  past  hundred  years,  the 
Caspian  Sea  basin,  has  been  virtually  de- 
stroyed. Waters  of  the  Volga  and  other  con- 
trlbutarv  rivers  have  been  diverted  from 
this  basin,  retained  In  numerous  large  hydro- 
electric dam  reservoirs.  This,  with  major  pol- 
lution problems  from  millions  of  gallons  of 
untreated  sewage  dumped  Into  the  rivers 
from  the  high  populated  and  Industrialized 
middle  Volga  region,  have  resulted  In 
catastrophic  reduction  in  fishery  yields  from 
both  the  rivers  and  the  Caspian  basin. 

Ostensibly  directing  their  attention  to 
hake,  the  Soviets  now  carefully  outside  the 
new  U.S.  12-mlle  exclusive  fishing  zone  es- 
tablished as  a  result  of  the  furor  created  by 
their  fleets  In  these  waters  In  1966,  proceeded 
to  exploit  this  resource  heavily  while  con- 
currently researching  the  heavT  seasonal 
salmon  runs  into  the  mouths  of  the  Colum- 
bia. Klamath  and  Russian  rivers 

So\1et  research  and  exploratory  fishing 
operations  on  the  salmon  resource  In  the 
Bering  Sea  and  the  Alaskan  continental  shelf 
waters  had  already  preceeded  this  research 
drawing  the  ire  of  Alaskan  commercial  op- 
erators. During  1970.  Pacific  Northwest  fisher- 
men Joined  In  the  protest  against  Russian 
exploitation  of  salmon  stocks. 

With  the  fisheries  In  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Baltic  over-exploited  by  Russian.  Nordic 
and  other  European  fleets,  the  virtual  loss  of 
the  Caspian  and  Aral  inland  sea  fisheries,  and 
severe  climatic  conditions  In  the  Arctic  seas, 
the  Soviet  drive  to  new  fisheries  belonging 
to  other  nations  is  alarming. 

Unable  to  obtain  proof  of  deliberate  ex- 
ploitation of  salmon,  the  U.S.  Marine  Fisher- 
ies Service  Issued  a  statement  that  no  con- 
firmed sightings  had  been  made  of  Soviet 
use  of  gUl  nets,  purse  seines,  surface  long- 
lines  or  trolling  gear,  traditional  gear  used  to 
harvest  salmon.  Therefore,  any  landings  of 
salmon  bv  the  Soviets  were  considered  inci- 
dental to  "normal  trawl  operations  on  bottom- 
feeding  fish. 

The  official  Soviet  denial  took  the  form  of  a 
newspaper  article  written  by  Alexl  Volkov. 
Chief  consultant  to  the  USSR  Ministry  of 
Fisheries,  published  in  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia on  December  6.  1970.  Volkov's  article 
stated  in  part  that  staggering  costs  pro- 
hibited the  construction  of  trawlers  to  con- 
duct other  than  "other"  or  bottom  trawl 
operations— thus  Implying  that  the  "Amer- 
ican witnesses"  claiming  hea^T  exploitation 
of  salmon  were  mistaken. 

This  defense  begins  to  appear  dubious  as 
both  the  Tropik  and  the  Atlantik  trawler 
classes  are  not  only  capable  of  specializing 
with  drift  nets  and  purse  seine  gear  for  sal- 
mo:i  tuna  and  albacore,  but  are  also  fitted 
with  normal  bottom  trawl  gear  for  exploita- 
tion of  the  bottom-feeding  species  as  well. 
The  most  amazing  disclosures,  however,  were 
the  technical  discussions  of  mid-water  or 
layer  trawling  with  bottom  trawl  nets  In 
conjunction  with  the  most  sophisticated 
horizontal  and  vertical  fisheries  sonar  gear 
available,  allowing  utilization  of  this  deep 
water  gear  for  exploitation  of  "pelagic"  or 
migratory  species. 

Concerted  use  of  this  high-frequency  sonar 
by  the  Russians,  with  close  control  of  the 
trawl  gear  In  mid-layer  operations,  makes 
an    accidental    take    of   large    quantities    of 
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any  species — Including  salmon — highly  Im- 
probable. 

Therefore,  the  trawlers  which  aroused  so 
much  concern  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  were 
capable  of  harvesting  most  fisheries  species 
(not  Just  bottom  feeders  as  claimed),  all  of 
them  deliberately. 

The  salmon  In  question  are  sexually  ma- 
ture flsh  returning  to  their  western  US. 
river  spawning  grounds.  Many  are  yearling 
salmon  which  will  not  move  up  the  rivers 
but  will  make  another  predictable  sweep  Into 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  return  In  a  year  or  so 
and  begin  the  saga  of  spawning  and  death 
In  the  riffles  where  they  were  spawned.  They 
will,  that  13,  If  they  can  elude  Russian  and 
Japanese  high  seas  gill -netting  and  purse 
seine  operations  which  dot  the  migration 
grounds  while  avoiding  U.S.  and  Canadian 
fisheries  experts. 

While  Volkov.  as  chief  consultant  for  the 
USSR's  Mimstry  of  Fisheries,  asserts  that 
Russia  participates  lu  at  least  36  interna- 
tional agreements  on  exploitation  of  living 
marine  resources,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  none  of  these  provide  for  mutual  In- 
spection of  catch  or  equipment,  Instead,  they 
depend  on  the  integrity  of  the  nation  and  Its 
vessel  captains  and  fleet  commanders  to  con- 
duct their  operations  within  the  gear,  specie 
and  catch  limitations  imposed. 

The  Inadequacy  of  a  12-mile  exclusive  fish- 
ery zone  was  recognized  by  Senator  War- 
ren G.  Magnuson  (D-Was;h),  co-sponsor  of 
Senate  BUI  S-2218  In  1966,  when  he  stated 
that  the  bill  as  enacted  was  only  "stop-gap" 
action.  This  bill  has  not  been  amended  to 
date,  and  the  Russians,  laughing  at  these 
antiquated  limits  while  maintaining  a  simi- 
lar limitation  of  their  own  for  the  sake  of 
appearances,  continue  their  massive  on- 
slaught beyond  this  area,  basing  their  ex- 
ploitation on  "research"  Into  the  behavior  of 
the  species. 

The  gravity  of  the  problem  in  the  north- 
west Atlantic  Grand  Banks  and  Gulf  of 
Maine  areas  deepens  as  a  controversial  bill 
extending  protection  for  Massachusetts'  con- 
tiguous seas  to  200  miles  was  signed  into 
law  In  1971. 

During  the  Poxjrth  Governor's  Conference 
on  Marine  Resources,  held  In  Portland,  Ore- 
gon In  1971,  Iceland's  distinguished  Ambas- 
sador Hans  Anderson  electrified  delegates 
with  the  announcement  that  Iceland  had  of- 
ficially extended  her  fisheries  jurisdiction  to 
50  miles. 

And  early  the  same  year.  Senator  Ted  Ste- 
vens IR-Alaska)  Introduced  a  bill  to  extend 
U.S.  contiguous,  fisheries  jurisdiction  to  the 
necessary  nautical  mile  Interpretation  to 
correspond  with  550  meters  in  depth,  or 
roughly  1000  fathoms.  This  is  the  first  pro- 
posal even  considering  depth  as  the  limiting 
factor  in  the  extension  of  controls  over  the 
contiguous  seas. 

Obviously,  an  extension  of  U.S.  exclu.sive 
fisheries  zoning,  or  perhaps  a  trustee  ship 
based  on  our  interest  as  a  coastal  state  with 
a  primary  Interest  in  preserving  and  main- 
taining Its  own  coastal  fisheries,  must  re- 
spect the  specie  Involved. 

Such  an  exten.sion  must  take  the  form 
of  controls  ba-sed  on  the  continental  shelf 
and  slope.  In  order  to  fully  protect  bottom- 
feeding  fish,  a  "restricted  fisheries  zone"  or 
RPZ  must  be  established  to  the  1000-fathom 
ciu-ve.  not  to  exclude  foreign  fishing  fieets, 
but  to  control  their  exploitation  of  the  liv- 
ing marine  resources  to  that  depth. 

Severe  controls  are  necess.iry  on  the  con- 
tinental shelf  to  n  300-fathom  curve.  Re- 
strictions and  controls  within  the  300-fathom 
curve  win  In  essence  protect  every  Inch  of  the 
continental  shelf  and  90'"c  of  our  fisheries 
stocks. 

The  300-fathom  and  1000-fathom  controls 
on  all  fishing  vessels  must  Include  licensing, 
restrictions  on  types  of  gear  to  be  used,  catch 
limitations  and  quotas,  and  closed  seasons 
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to  protect  spawning.  An  Important  new  fea- 
ture, that  of  boarding  and  Inspection  of 
catch  and  gear  by  fisheries  specialists  of  the 
concerned  coastal  nation  or  state,  must  also 
be  Included. 

Unfortunately,  establishing  a  Reetrlctlve 
Fishing  Zone  to  the  1000-fathom  cuWe  would 
provide  only  limited  protection  for  the  high- 
ly migratory  tuna,  albacore,  salmon  and 
whale.  However,  multilateral  negotiations 
establishing  the  1000-fathom  RFZ  would 
present  a  united  front  to  those  nations  ex- 
ploiting these  pelagic  species  without  con- 
sideration for  quotas  or  conservation  by  the 
simple  expediency  of  refusing  licensing  of 
their  vessels  In  the  highly  Important  1000- 
fathom  curve  fisheries. 

Thus,  unprecedented  International  accord 
Is  called  for  to  end  the  anarchy  which  plagues 
the  world's  richer  fishing  grounds.  Will  the 
Russians,  Poles,  Germans,  Bulgarians, 
Rumanians.  Yugoslavs,  Japanese,  Spanish, 
Norwegians,  Cubans,  and  Americans  be  able 
to  settle  the  Issue?  This,  like  many  environ- 
mental questions.  Is  Indeed  unsiire;  but  the 
oceans  and  their  inhabitants  are  finite  and 
must  be  considered  a  delicate  biological  sys- 
tem, demanding  Intelligent  management  and 
strict  International  cooperation.  Otherwise, 
these  optimists  who  yet  feel  free  to  consider 
the  marine  eco-sphere  as  "watershed"  of  pro- 
tein may  well  vanish  along  with  the  once 
fertile  fishing  grounds — ravaged  under  their 
complacence. 

The  second  excerpt  is  from  the  May 
1972  Report  on  Foreign  Fishing  Off  U.S. 
Coasts,  prepared  by  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  I  empha- 
sized the  sections  of  particular  relevance 
to  New  England. 

Report  on  Foreign  Fishing  Off  U.S.  Coasts 
(May  1972) 

The  number  of  foreign  fishing  and  fishery 
support  vessels  sighted  off  the  U.S.  coasts 
In  May  1972  Increased  to  almost  730  vessels, 
or  80  more  than  were  seen  In  April. 

In  the  Northwest  Atlantic,  off  New  Eng- 
land's coast,  almost  270  foreign  vessels  were 
seen,  the  second  largest  concentration.  Most 
of  them  (201)  were  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  maintained  its  fishing  effort  higher 
than  In  any  prior  year  .  .  .  The  main  species 
fished  by  the  foreign  fieets  were  sea  herring, 
mackerel  and  hakes:  smaller  fisheries  for 
ocean  perch  and  argentlnes  took  place  be- 
tween Georges  and  Browns  Banks.  For  the 
first  time  this  year,  small  fishery  for  herring 
developed  off  the  New  Hampshire  and  Maine 
coa.sts.  The  Soviets  began  to  fl.=;h  for  herring 
and  mackerel  with  purse  seiners  on  a  large 
.scale  1 57  vessels):  this  gear  may  consider- 
ably Increase  Soviet  catch  of  these  species 
per  vessel  and  hour  of  fishinij.  Of  some  con- 
cern is  Soviet  fishing  in  closed  area  B  on 
Georges  Bank  ,^nd  the  uncooperative  atti- 
tude of  East  German  fishermen  shown  to- 
wards conservation  measures  Introduced  by 
the  International  Commission  for  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries. 

IN   THE   NORTHEAST  ATLANTIC 

A  total  of  287  Individual  foreign  fishing 
and  support  vessels  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
Poland.  East  Germany.  Bulgaria.  Romania. 
Spain.  Greece,  and  Denmark  was  sighted 
off  the  New  England  and  Mid-Atlantic  coasts 
in  May  .  .  .  The  Soviet  fleet  was  the  most 
numerous,  with  weekly  concentrations  of 
125  to  150  vessels.  Of  the  201  Individual 
vessels  sighted.  58  were  medium  freezer  and 
factory  stern  trawlers.  124  medium  side 
trawlers  (Including  57  purse  seiners).  8  fac- 
tory base  ships.  9  refrigerated  fish  carriers 
and  supply  vessels,  and  2  were  tankers. 

Also  sighted  in  May  were  38  Polish.  11  East 
German,  7  Bulgarian,  3  Rumanian,  3  Spanish, 
1  Greek,  and  3  Danish  vessels. 
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OFF    THE    SOrTHERN    NEW    ENGtAND    COAST    AND 
OS    GEORGES    BANK 

Soviet:  Several  fieets,  totaling  about  190 
vessels,  operated  along  the  edge  of  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  on  Georges  Bank,  fishing  in 
waters  30-100  fathoms  deep  from  Block 
Canyon  to  Corsair  Canyon  primarily  for  sea 
herring,  mackerel,  and  hakes  .  .  .  "fhrough- 
out  May,  the  Soviet  vessels  were  seen  on  the 
borders  of  closed  area  B  where  fishing  with 
demersal  gear  is  not  allowed  from  March 
through  May,  according  to  regulations  of  the 
International  Commission  for  the  North- 
west Atlantic  (ICNAF).  The  Soviet  vessels 
would  cross  into  the  closed  area,  but  when 
Joint  Canadlan-U.S.  fishery  surveillance 
patrols  appeared,  they  usually  left.  It  was 
impossible  to  determine  what  species  they 
were  fishing.  On  May  27,  when  40-50  ve.ssels 
were  seen  inside  the  closed  area  B,  they  were 
fishing  with  piu-se  seines  for  herring. 

EAST     GERMANS     DISREGARD     ICNAF     REGULATIONS 

On  May  15,  during  a  Joint  Canadian-U.S. 
fishery  surveillance  patrol,  3  East  German 
vessels  were  sighted  fishing  well  inside  the 
ICNAP  closed  area  B  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Corsair  Canyon.  They  were  the  stern  trawler 
Herbert  Bautn  and  the  side  trawlers  Dresden 
and  Henningsdorf;  2  were  fishing  with  gear 
"capable  of  catching  demersal  species"  which 
is  Illegal  under  the  ICN.'^F  regulations.  The 
captain  of  the  Canadian  patrol  vessel  Cygnus 
contacted  the  East  German  Fleet  Commander 
and  advised  him  that  his  vessels  were  fishing 
In  an  area  closed  under  ICNAF  regulations 
from  March  through  May.  The  German  re- 
plied that  East  Germany,  not  a  member  of 
ICNAF,  does  not  recognize  the  regulations  of 
the  Convention  and  that  his  vessels  will  fish 
wherever  they  choose  and  for  whatever 
species  they  like.  The  East  German  trawlers 
then  reset  their  nets  and  continued  fishing. 


VETERANS'  APPRECIATION  OF 
FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OP    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28,  1972 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  a  con.stituent 
which  expresses  the  feelings  of  many  of 
our  U.S.  Army  veterans.  It  is  refreshing 
to  read  such  a  letter  from  a  grateful 
recipient  of  the  GI  bill's  financial  assist- 
ance, especially  during  a  time  when  much 
of  the  publicity  has  been  of  an  adverse 
nature. 

This  is  a  well-written  letter  and  I  am 
inserting  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

The  letter  follows: 

Palm   Be..\ch   Junior   College. 
Lake   Worth,  Fla.,  June  8.  1972. 
Hon.   Paul   Rogers, 
House   of   Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rogers:  I  am  a  re- 
tired U.S.  Army  Colonel  who  served  his  coun- 
try for  26  years  and  who  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  undergraduate  and  gradiiate  work 
through  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Agency. 

On  June  13.  1972  I  will  graduate  from 
Florida  Atlantic  University  at  Boca  Raton, 
Florida  with  my  Masters  Degree  In  Educa- 
tion. Let  me  say  that  my  undereraduate  de- 
gree was  obtained  through  benefit  of  the 
G,I,  Bill  through  attendance  at  colleges  and 
universities  the  world  over. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  inform  you 
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that  I  am  proud  of  my  past  Army  service  for 
my  country;  and  let  me  say  further  that  I 
am  Justly  proud  of  the  financial  assistance 
my  country  has  given  me  in  attaining  my 
educational  goals.  Without  Governmental 
financial  assistance  the  attainment  of  both 
my  Bachelors  and  Masters  Degrees  would  not 
have  been  possible. 

I  request  that  this  letter  be  read  Into  the 
Congressional  Record  to  show  that  one  U.S. 
Annv  Veteran  does  appreciate  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  afforded  him  by  his  Coun- 
try and  Congressmen,  and  that  he  has  taken 
full  advantage  of  their  offer. 

Respectfully  yours,  

Lawrence   D.   Tuttle, 
Chairman,  Law  Enforcement  Department. 
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These  requirements  for  outreach  to  the 
universe  sound  like  .*  basis  for  more  har- 
monious living  on  Space  Ship  Earth.  Perhaps 
this  Is  space  flight's  larger  challenge:  to  ex- 
pand our  range  even  a  little  way  into  the 
cosmos  requires  us  to  transcend  human 
shortcomings  through  deeper  self-knowledge. 
This  should  help  us  solve  a  more  abundant 
life  on  earth  as  well. 
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Point   have   brought   to  his   hometown,   to 
our  county  and  our  state. 


OUTREACH  TO  SPACE 


STATEMENT  BY  AMERICAN  REVO- 
LUTION BICENTENNIAL  COMMIS- 
SION 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  April 
18,  1972,  offers  a  profound  commentary 
on  the  .significance  of  our  national  .^pace 
effort.  Our  ability  to  master  our  own  en- 
vironment and  improve  our  quality  of 
life  is  largely  dependent  on  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  in  which  we  live  and 
our  masterj'  of  the  technology'  necessary 
to  utilize  that  knowledge.  The  editorial 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  speaks 
to  this  issue  and  the  importance  of  our 
national  space  effort  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind. 

The  article  follows : 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Apr.   18.   1972) 
Outreach  to  Space 

Vice-President  Agnew  Is  right.  Technicians 
luanch  an  Apollo  moon  rocket  with  a 
smoothness  that  seems  almost  causal.  Sun- 
day's brilliant  performance  again  shows  how 
skilled  they  have  become.  It  tempts  us  to  be- 
lieve that,  as  spacemen,  this  generation  has 
already  arrived. 

How  salutary  then  for  the  U.S.  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  point  out  we  have 
scarcely  tottered  beyond  earth's  threshold. 
As  a  recent  report  of  the  NASA  space  science 
board  explains,  we  have  yet  to  fathom  the 
challenge  space  fiight  presents  to  man  him- 
self. 

American  and  Russian  exploits  have  proved 
the  worth  of  our  hardware.  But  they  merely 
raise  questions  as  to  the  physical  and  mental 
fitness  for  space  of  human  beings,  Tlie  board 
calls  these  questions  "formidable".  It  says 
only  major  research  In  what  amounts  to  self- 
knowledge  can  fit  us  for  more  than  brief  for- 
ays across  the  space  frontier.  The  body's  re- 
sponse to  long-term  space  conditions  remains 
unknown.  Hazards  of  deep-space  cosmic  rays 
are  not  yet  proved. 

What  Intrigues  us  most  Is  that  the  board 
Insists  on  the  need  for  mental  self-knowledge 
and  control.  To  successfully  undertake  long 
space  missions,  men  must  make  togetherness 
work  in  confined  quarters.  They  must  learn 
what  home  and  habltablUty  really  are  and 
express  these  in  seemingly  deprived  environ- 
ments. 

And  most  significantly,  the  board  notes, 
men  must  learn  to  recognize  when  their 
thinking  is  manipulated  by  the  fantasies  of 
a  brain  challenged  by  feeling  of  Isolation  and 
boredom.  They  must  learn  to  master  such 
manipualtlons.  They  must  keep  a  clear  view 
of  reality  to  make  space  flight  work,  the 
board  says. 


TIMOTHY  LUPFER  HEADS 
WEST  POINT  CLASS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  PATTEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  resident  of  Metuchen  Borough  in  my 
congressional  district  received  a  very 
great  honor  which  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  Lt. 
Timothy  T.  Lupfer  was  graduated  at 
the  head  of  his  West  Point  class  which 
was  the  largest  group  to  graduate  in 
the  school's  170-year  history. 

I  have  followed  Tim's  career  since  he 
first  wrote  to  me  while  a  senior  in  high 
school.  He  had  a  burning  desire  to  go 
to  the  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  the 
record  he  had  built  throughout  his  high 
school  years  made  him  an  excellent  can- 
didate. During  liigh  school  Tim  excelled 
in  scholastics  and  sports.  He  was  a 
leader  in  his  church  and  in  student  ac- 
tivities. Now  he  has  graduated  at  the 
head  of  his  West  Point  class.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  these  are  most  definitely  steps 
in  his  young  life,  and  that  we  will  hear 
much  more  from  him. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  place  In 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Home 
News  of  New  Brimswick,  N.J.  This  edi- 
torial reflects  the  pride  of  those  who  have 
known  Tim  all  his  life.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  them  in  ex- 
tending to  Tim  my  warmest  congratula- 
tions on  his  fine  achievement. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

We  Salute  LnruTENANT  Lupfer 
Cadet  Capt.  Timothy  T.  Lupfer  of 
Metuchen  achieved  national  recognition 
when  he  was  graduated  on  Wednesday  at 
the  head  of  the  largest  class  In  the  170- 
year  history  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
"at  West  Point. 

Cadet  Lupfer's  success  at  West  Point  was 
not  a  complete  surprise  to  faculty  members 
at  Metuchen  High  School  who  knew  him 
during  his  four  preparatory  years  there.  He 
was  among  the  top  15  in  his  graduating 
class,  where  his  knowledge  of  history  was 
particularly  noted.  He  was  prominent  in 
athletics,  both  wrestling  and  cross  country. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Student  Council. 
Varsity  Club.  Key  Club,  yearbook  staff.  His 
full  academic  program  Included  12  honors 
courses. 

At  West  Point,  Lupfer  continued  his  Jour- 
nalistic activity  by  being  editor  of  the  Cadet 
publication,   "Pointer." 

Metuchen  High  School  faculty  and  staff 
members  remember  Lupfer  for  his  high 
leadership  qualities,  for  his  scholarship,  for 
his  participation  in  extracurricular  activi- 
ties, for  his  Integrity. 

He  stood  high  In  the  regard  of  his  fellow 
students  as  well  as  of  the  faculty.  We  re- 
joice with  his  parents  and  his  high  school 
In  the  high  honor  his  achievements  at  West 


HON.  EDWARD  W.  BROOKE 

CF    M-'iSS.^CHi;  SETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission has  prepared  a  statement  in  con- 
junction ^^ith  the  Fourth  of  July  observ- 
ance next  week.  Tins  statement  stresses 
our  continuing  commitment  as  a  nation 
to  the  goals  of  equality  of  opportunity, 
human  decency,  environmental  improve- 
ment, and  peace  lor  all  mankind  by  the 
beginning  oi'  our  bicentennial  commem- 
oration 4  years  from  now. 

I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mission's statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission.  July  4,  1972 
Six  years  ago  on  July  4,  1966,  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission  was 
established  by  a  Joint  Resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  Commission  was  speclflcally 
charged  by  that  Resolution  to  plan,  encour- 
age, develop  and  coordinate  observances  and 
activities  commemorating  the  historic  events 
that  preceded  and  are  associated  with  the 
American  Revolution.  The  Commission  v^a 
further  irustructed  In  all  Its  planning  to  give 
special  emphasis  to  the  ideas  associated  with 
the  Revolution  which  have  been  so  impor- 
tant in  the  development  of  the  United  States 
in  world  affairs  and  In  mankind's  quest  for 
freedom. 

rho.se  ideas,  all  based  on  the  essential  worth 
and  dignity  of  the  Individual  human  being, 
were  both  heretical  and  evangelical  In  their 
day.  It  was  the  "troika"  of  heresies  contained 
in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence — the  heresy  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  have  a  right  to  Ufe, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  that 
governments  are  instituted  among  men  to 
secure  those  r:ghts — which  inspired  13  small, 
poor  and  weak  colonies  to  defeat  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  British  Empire. 

But,  they  did  not  stop  there.  They  went 
back  with  General  Lafayette  to  France,  be- 
came "Llbeny,  Equality,  Fraternity"  and 
Inspired  the  French  Revolution  only  13  years 
after  our  own  began.  Since  then,  those 
heretical  ideas  have  resulted  In  the  over- 
throw of  autocratic  povemments  and  the 
establishment  of  representative  democracies 
around  the  world.  Literally  hundreds  of  mU- 
Uons  of  human  beings  have  owed  and  now 
owe  their  personal  freedom  to  the  56  men 
who  had  the  courage  to  sign  the  Declaration 
196  years  ago. 

Those  Ideas  are  no  longer  heretical.  They 
have  become  respectable,  and  as  they  have 
gained  respectability  they  have  lost  their 
original  evangelical  fire.  We  tend  to  take 
them  for  granted.  But  we  miast  resist  that 
tendency  because  those  three  ideas  are  worth 
more  to  America  and  Americar^s  than  all 
the  gold  at  FVsrt  Knox,  all  the  oU  beneath 
our  soil,  more  than  the  combined  resources 
of  the  richest,  most  powerful  and  most  gen- 
erous nation  the  world  has  ever  seen,  because 
they  created  that  nation.  And  when  those 
Ideas  die,  America  will  be  dead. 
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In  this  Bicentennial  Era,  the  challenge  to 
all  Americans  Is  to  revive  and  revitalize  those 
Ideas,  to  make  use  of  their  eternal  truth 
and  their  demonstrated  power  to  show  a 
tired  old  world  what  we  have  been  able  to 
do  In  only  two  centuries. 

The  challenge  is  to  demonstrate  by  our 
200th  birthday  that  we  have  brought  full 
and  true  equality  of  opportunity  where  once 
there  was  slavery  and  male  domination,  that 
we  have  brought  decency  where  there  was 
poverty,  sufficiency  where  there  was  hunger, 
conservation  where  there  was  devastation 
and  exploitation,  beauty  where  there  was 
ugliness,  peace  where  there  was  war. 

It  Is  the  hope  and  Intent  of  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission  that 
each  Independence  Day  for  the  next  four 
years  will  bear  witness  to  dramatic  increases 
In  such  involvement  and  support  until  on 
Liberty  Day.  July  the  Fourth  of  1976,  every 
community"  In  the  United  States  can  celebrate 
with  good  conscience  the  unqualified  success 
of  the  greatest  e.xperlment  In  representative 
government  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 


RESOLUTIONS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
PHILIP  J    PHILBIN 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

of     MAS.SACKUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29.  1972 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Phil  Philbin  was  an  occasion  of  great 
sorrow  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetu;.  Phil  was  known  tluoughout 
the  State  for  his  dedication  to  his  con- 
stituents and  to  the  Nation. 

The  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Mai.sachusetts  adopted  on  June  15,  1972. 
a  resolution  expressing  their  sympathy 
and  condolences  on  the  passing  of  the  latt' 
Phil  Philbin.  There  could  be  no  more 
fitting  tribute  to  this  fine  public  servant 
than  from  the  legislators  of  his  home 
state. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  the 
resolution  offered  by  the  Senator  Joseph 
D.  Ward,  and  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  follows; 
RESOLtrnoNS   on    thb   Death    op    PHii.n»   J. 
Philbin 

Whereas.  The  Massachusetts  Senate  has 
leaxned  with  deep  sorrow  of  the  death  of 
Philip  Joseph  Philbin  of  Clinton,  a  former 
representative  in  Congress  from  the  third 
consresslonai  district  of  Ma-ssachusett^;  and 

Whereas,  Philip  J.  Philbin,  born  In  the  town 
of  CUnt/On.  graduated  from  Clinton  high 
school  with  honors  and  was  an  outstanding 
athlete  on  the  football  and  baseball  teams: 
and 

Whereas,  He  continued  his  education  by 
graduating  from  Harvard  University  where 
he  w:t8  a  member  of  Harvard's  last  Rose  Bowl 
football  team  and  by  attaining  a  law  degree 
rrom  Columbia  Law  SchfXil  and  becoming  a 
practicing   attorney    m    Mas8.'iclui.sf-t.s:    and 

Whereas,  Philip  J.  Philbin  .-erved  Ma.-sa- 
ohusetta  and  his  country  as  a  Congressman 
of  the  United  States  for  twenty-eight  years. 
distinguishing  himself  as  the  vlce-chairmin 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee:  and 

Whereas,  In  his  long  and  honored  career 
m  the  public  sorvlce,  he  also  served  as  per- 
sonal repre&entative  for  the  late  United 
States  -Senator  David  I.  Walsh,  as  special 
counsel  Uj  the  United  States  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  as  a  referee  for  the 
United  States  Deparimeat  of  Labor,  as  a 
member  cf  tue  Ma.-Aachusetts  Unemployment 
C'jmpensatloa  Commission,  as  chairman   of 
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the  Clinton  Finance  Committee  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Clinton  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  gained  the  reputation  of  being  ever  con- 
scious of  his  obligations  to  the  people  he 
represented  and  dedicated  to  the  honorable 
discharge  of  his  duties;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  Senat« 
hereby  extends  to  the  family  of  the  late  Philip 
J.  Philbin  Its  deepest  sympathy  and  con- 
dolences In  their  bereavement;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  these  resolutions  be  trans- 
mitted forthwith  by  the  Cleric  of  the  Senate 
to  the  family  of  the  late  Philip  J.  PhUbln. 
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REMARKS    OF    VICE    ADM.    HYMAN 
RICKOVER  AND  CHAIRMAN 

GEORGE  MAHON  AT  THE  LAUNCH- 
ING OF  THE  U.S.S.  "NIMITZ" 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  memora- 
ble event  took  place  in  Newport  News, 
Va  ,  on  May  13, 1972.  The  mighty  aircraft 
carrier  U.S.S.  Nimitz.  CVAN-68.  was 
launched. 

I  was  fortimate  enough  to  have  been 
present. 

My  good  friend,  the  very  distinguished 
sentleman  from  Texas.  George  H. 
Mahon,  chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  made  the  prin- 
cipal address  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
launching.  He  was  introduced  by  Vice 
Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  In  the  Record  the  intro- 
ductory remarks  of  Admiral  Rickover, 
father  of  the  nuclear  Navy,  and  the  ad- 
dress of  Chairman  Mahon  at  this  his- 
toric event  for  the  Navy  and  for  our  Na- 
tion. 
Introduction  op  thk  Honorablb  Geoege  H. 

Mahon,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  by 

Vice    Adm.    H,    G.    Rickover,    UB.    Navy, 

ON  THE  Occasion  of  the  Launching  of  the 

U.S.S.  "Nimitz" 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  be  called  upon  to  Intro- 
duce the  Chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Hotiso  of 
Representatives,  Congressman  George  H. 
Mahon  of  Lubbock,  Texas. 

I  have  known  Congressman  Mahon  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  In  all  that  time  he  haa 
never  wavered  from  his  ceaseless  devotion  to 
a  strong  defense  for  the  United  States,  He 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  at  the  fore- 
front of  those  In  Congress  who  flght  for  a 
modern  nuclear  powered  Navy.  He  knows 
that  In  today's  troubled  world.  If  one  might 
err  In  Judgment  It  la  better  to  err  on  the 
aide  of  strength  than  on  the  side  of  weak- 
ness. 

To  know  him  is  to  be  attracted  to  him.  Not 
that  he  has  ever  made  any  attempt  to  curry 
favor  or  radiate  charm.  On  occasion  he  can  be 
sharp,  even  curt.  He  Is  not  a  man  to  suffer 
fools  gladly.  But  no  one  can  be  associated 
with  him  for  long  rmd  not  sense  an  under- 
ijjug  Wiirnilh  and  kindliness. 

The  casual  observer,  considering  this  man 
who  began  his  working  life  so  modestly  and 
became  what  we  have  known  him  to  be,  might 
say  that  fortune  smiled  on  him  and  that  he 
was  lucky.  But  has  anything — any  advance- 
ment, any  distinction,  any  responsibility — 
ever  come  to  him  that  he  has  not  earned  by 
application  and  Industry,  by  sheer  force  of 
mind,  character  and  integrity? 


There  Is  no  affectation  In  him,  no  false 
humility.  He  knows  his  capacities,  and  takes 
pride  In  them.  He  looks  on  them  as  a  trust 
of  which  he  must  be  the  diligent  and  faith- 
ful steward.  The  people  to  whom  he  responds 
are  those  who  have  ability  and  put  It  to  full 
use,  who  daunted  neither  by  toll  nor  diffi- 
culty, give  themselves  without  reserve  to  the 
work  they  have  In  hand. 

He  Is  a  prodigious  worker  himself.  Nothing 
less  than  full  mastery  of  any  subject  he 
tackles  will  satisfy  him.  When  circumstances 
make  it  Impossible  to  realize  that  goal,  he 
regards  it  as  a  matter  for  self-reproach.  A 
man  of  Intense  convictions,  he  is  always 
open-minded,  and  he  Is  not  beyond  persua- 
sion until  the  last  word  has  been  spoken. 

He  knows  what  his  goals  are  at  all  times, 
and  he  has  the  ability,  the  experience,  the 
determination,  the  strength  of  character 
combined  with  high  resolve  and  patriotism, 
to  perform  his  duties  In  the  best  interest,  as 
he  honestly  concleves  It,  of  this  nation. 

He  is  patient,  laborious,  and  Intelligent  at 
his  task.  He  Is  shrewd  In  Judgment  and  sound 
In  decision.  He  has  the  gift  of  Instantly 
seeing  the  main  point  at  issue,  no  matter 
how  much  it  Is  covered  up  with  a  mass  of 
details,  and  the  courage  to  speak  out  his 
mind  at  once.  He  has  vividness,  he  has  sensi- 
tivity, sharpness:  he  has  wit,  he  has  a  tre- 
mendous sense  of  the  essence  of  human 
character. 

Ever  a  gentleman,  he  is  thoughtful  of 
Individuals  regardless  of  viewpoint.  He  is 
helpful  and  understanding  in  all  official  mat- 
ters, affectionate  and  svTnpathetlc  in  any 
private  concern. 

His  standards  of  high  integrity  and  honor, 
professional  conduct  and  competence,  are  of 
Immense  importance  to  the  well-being  of  our 
country  In  an  age  when  the  values  on  which 
the  continuance  of  civilization  and  orga- 
nized human  society  depend  are  being  ques- 
tioned. He  Is  an  idealist  and  pragmatlst,  a 
complex  of  courage  and  expediency.  Intol- 
erant of  pettiness  and  sham. 

Some  may  find  themselves  In  disagreement 
with  the  way  he  applies  his  philosophy,  but 
no  one  ever  doubts  the  sincerity  with  which 
It  Is  held,  or  the  integrity  with  which  it  is 
offered.  And  those  who  work  with  him  and 
see  his  day-to-day  conduct.  In  Congress  and 
outside  it,  know  that  he  Is  sensitive,  honest, 
intelligent,  aware  of  and  often  sympathetic 
to  opposing  arguments,  generous  even  to 
those  who  oppose  him,  and  capable  of  ad- 
mitting a  mistake. 

Sometimes  he  Is  tough.  One  has  to  be  and 
ought  to  be  when  dealing  with  such  Impor- 
tant matters  as  the  defense  and  welfare  of 
this  great  nation.  But  he  Is  always  fair. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  he  Is  one  of  the  few  of- 
ficials In  our  Government  upon  whom  the 
responsibility  rests  to  recommend  to  Con- 
gress the  specific  allocation  of  funds  for 
each  and  every  phase  of  work  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  Federal  Government.  His  ex- 
perience on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  over  three  decades  and  as  Chairman  of 
the  full  committee  for  the  last  eight  years 
has  provided  him  a  unique  vantage  point 
from  which  to  view  our  defense. 

The  record  he  has  made  Is  memorable  and 
outstanding  In  its  import  and  Impact  upon 
the  national  welfare.  His  decisions  affect  the 
life  of  every  American. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  Congressman 
George  H.  Malioa. 

Addhe.ss  of  the  Honorable  George  H.  Maho.n, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
Occasion  of  the  Launching  of  the  U.S.S. 

"NlMIIZ" 

Admiral  Rickover  Is  the  master  of  many 
things,  but  It  Is  now  apparent  from  what 
he  has  said  about  me  that  he  Is  not  the 
master     of     the     understatement.     Admiral 
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Rickover,  I  am  overwhelmed  by  the  warmth 
of  your  Introduction,  but.  In  all  humUlty, 
I  must  take  note  of  the  extravagance  of  your 
remarks.  It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  work 
with  you  through  the  years  in  the  Interest 
of  our  country. 
. 

There  Is  always  something  dramatic  and 
exciting  about  the  launching  of  a  ship- 
any  ship.  When  the  ship  to  be  launched  is 
as  impressive  and  as  Important  to  our  na- 
tional defense  as  the  U.S.S.  Nimitz,  the  drama 
Is  Increased  many  fold. 

we  know  that  what  Is  said  here  today  Is 
of  little  moment.  What  has  been  done  here 
Is  the  imnortant  thing  that  brings  us  to- 
gether. The  efforts  of  those  who  conceived, 
designed,  and  built  this  mighty  ship  make 
this  a  momentous  occasion.  We  come  today 
to    celebrate   that   achievement   with   them. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  this  Yard  has 
done  such  a  fine  Job  in  the  construction  of 
the  U.S.S.  Nimitz.  In  spite  of  the  disposition 
of  Texans  to  be  modest — and  I  hope  I'm  not 
losing  credibility— let  me  say  that  after  all. 
this  Yard  had  the  experience  of  buUdlng 
the  battleship  Texas  and  both  versions  of 
the  cruiser  Houston,  and  would  of  course, 
be  expected  to  do  a  superb  Job  on  the  U.S.S. 

Nimitz.  ^  .     J, 

This  Yard  has  a  proud  history  and  tradi- 
tion The  U.S.S.  Ranger,  the  first  ship  de- 
signed as  an  aircraft  carrier  from  the  keel 
up  was  built  here.  Since  that  time.  20  air- 
craft carriers  have  completed  construction 
here.  In  the  World  War  II  period  Newport 
News  buUt  8  aircraft  carriers,  completing 
them  on  a  schedule  of  a  new  one  every  15 
weeks.  No  other  shipyard  ha,5  approached 
that  record.  The  Navy  and  the  nation  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  shipbuilders  and 
their  forebearers.  It  Is  a  timely  moment  to 
recognize  the  employees  of  this  great  Yard 
as  they  pause  for  this  launching  ceremony. 

To  the  workers  whose  toU  and  skill  went 
Into  the  building  of  this  ship,  to  the  engi- 
neers who  designed  her.  to  the  great  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Com- 
pany, and  to  those  In  the  Navy  who  worked 
with  them.  It  Is  appropriate  to  say  "weU 
done."  And  may  I  also  say  "well  done"  for 
Congress  too! 

T^  is  a  special  honor  to  loin  with  all  who 
are  assembled  here  today  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  great  Naval  leader  for  whom  this  ship 
Is  named. 

Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz  of 
Fredericksburg,  Texas,  my  home  State,  was 
one  of  the  foremost  Naval  strategists  that 
this  countrv  has  ever  produced.  It  Is  most 
appropriate  that  this  mighty  ship  should 
bear  the  name  of  this  great  man  of  the  sea. 

Under  his  guidance  while  Comnaander- in- 
Chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  in  World  War  II, 
the  fast  carrier  task  force  concept  was  fully 
developed  and  exploited.  This  concept  be- 
came a  crucial  and  decisive  factor  In  the 
success  of  the  Pacific  Campaigns  of  World 
War  n. 

Admiral  Nimitz  was  already  a  distinguished 
Naval  officer  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
stationed  at  the  time  In  Washington.  DC. 
On  Christmas  Day,  1941—18  days  after  the 
Japanese  attack— he  left  the  mainland  and 
flew  to  Hawaii  where  he  assumed  command 
of  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

He  pulled  together  and  rebuilt  our  shat- 
tered Naval  forces.  He  provided  leadership 
and  restored  confidence.  He  had  the  wisdom 
to  select  the  correct  strategy  to  defeat  the 
Japanese  Navy.  Under  his  command,  the 
heroic  and  successful  Naval  campaigns  of 
the  war  In  the  Pacific  were  executed. 

This  nuclear  powered  carrier  Is  all  the 
more  appropriately  named  because  Admiral 
Nimitz  provided  early  support  of  nuclear 
propulsion  for  our  Navy  when  others  were 
reluctant  to  embrace  the  concept. 

On  December  5,  1947,  just  before  leaving 
office  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Admiral 
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Nimitz  recommended  by  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  that  the  Navy  develop  and 
construct  a  nuclear-powered  submarine  as 
the  first  step  toward  a  nuclear  Navy.  This 
letter  was  the  first  major  support  that  the 
then  Captain  Hyman  Rickover  had  received 
in  his  effort  to  gain  approval  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  nuclear  power  plant  for  Navy 
ships.  With  the  Impetus  of  this  recommenda- 
tion, the  Congress  took  the  Initiative  and 
urged  that  nuclear  power  be  provided  for 
the  Navy  and  provided  the  financing. 

Admiral  Nimitz  was  a  great  favorite  with 
Members  of  Congress.  His  sense  of  humility 
accounted  in  part  for  his  success  In  getting 
things  done.  His  humility,  his  talent  for  say- 
ing and  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time,  his  brilliant  perception  of  the  needs  of 
the  nation  were  recognized  and  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  Congress. 

As  a  result  of  the  foresight  of  this  great 
military  leader,  and  with  the  encouragement 
of  mernbers  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
and  the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations  Committees,  the  Navy 
now  has  at  sea  over  100  nuclear  submarines 
and  surface  warships. 

This  magnificent  ship  before  us  today  Is  in 
Itself  strong  testimonial  to  the  proven  capa- 
bilities of  nuclear  propulsion  In  Naval  ships. 
Ten  years  ago,  the  Enterprise,  built  In  this 
.same  Shipyard,  Joined  the  Fleet  as  the 
world's  first  carrier  with  nuclear  propulsion. 
The  Enterprise  Is  living  up  to  our  expecta- 
tions In  her  operational  service  and  Is  dem- 
onstrating the  advantages  of  nuclear  propul- 
sion in  every  area  of  the  globe. 

Along  with  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  have 
long  been  an  advocate  of  nuclear  pKJwer  for 
the  Navy,  and  it  is  with  deep  satisfaction 
that  I  witness  the  solid  lichievements  of  the 
Navv  in  this  regard.  I  measure  my  words 
when  I  say  we  shall  see  to  it  that  further 
progress  In  Navy  modernization  continues. 

We  are  a  maritime  nation,  and  In  our  own 
self-interest  we  mu.st  maintain  a  Navy 
.second  to  none.  We  depend  very  heavily  on 
a  constant  flow  of  essential  materials  from 
many  parts  of  the  world,  .^nd  we  export  to 
nations  around  the  globe  a  long  list  of  Ameri- 
can products.  The  strength  of  our  economy 
is  closely  related  to  this  world-wide  trade. 
Vital  trade  routes  traverse  the  oceans  of  the 
world.  The  vulnerability  of  the.=e  trade  routes 
to  coercion  by  any  nation  possessing  a  mod- 
ern navy  is  readily  apparent- 

A  major  role  of  the  Navy  Is  to  counter  any 
challenge  to  these  economic  lifelines.  In  this 
respect  the  Navy  has  never  failed  the  nation. 
1  make  bold  to  say  that  it  never  will. 

As  we  move  toward  a  reduction  of  an 
American  military  presence  in  some  parts 
of  the  world,  while  at  the  sanie  time,  retain- 
ing our  commitments  to  our  frlei.ds  and 
assi;rlng  the  free  flow  of  commerce  on  the 
seas,  the  flexibility  and  operating  range  af- 
forded by  the  U.S  S.  Nimits  and  her  sister 
ships,  become  all  the  more  necessary  to  our 
national    interests. 

The  US  S.  Nimitz  will  accommodate  our 
latest  sea  basrd  aircraft  and  the  aircraft  of 
the  foreseeable  future.  She  will  play  a  vital 
role  In  the  control  of  the  sea  and  the  air 
over  the  sea.  A  Naval  force  must  maintain 
air  superiority  and  the  Nimits  will  be  a  ma- 
jor Instrument  to  achieve  that  purpose. 

It  Is  also  particularly  fitting  that  the 
launching  of  this  great  carrier  occurs  dur- 
ing the  year  which  marks  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  Carrier  .Aviation. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  dif- 
ferences between  this  complex,  new  ship 
we  launch  today  and  the  very  first  aircraft 
carrier,  the  U.S.S.  Langley,  are  dramatic.  In- 
deed. 

The  Langley  was  a  steamship,  converted 
to  an  aircraft  carrier,  by  a  1919  Act  of  Con- 
gress. She  was  recommlssloned  50  years  ago 
last  March  20th. 
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I  am  glad  that  this  ship  will  have  a  strong 
flavor  of  my  State  of  Texas.  This  Is  a  great 
moment  for  the  family  of  the  late  Fleet  Ad- 
miral Chester  W.  Nimitz.  In  the  Lone  Star 
State,  the  name  of  Nimitz  Is  symbolic  of 
stability  and  strength  and  loyalty  to  coun- 
try. The  State  of  Texas  takes  pride  In  the 
record  of  this  great  man  and  we  rejoice  in 
his  being  recognized  in  the  christening  of 
this  vessel,  and  we  are  happy  that  a  number 
of  members  of  the  family  are  here  with  us 
today  and  that  the  U.S.S.  Nimitz  will  be 
christened  by  his  daughter,  Catherine  Nim- 
itz   Lay. 

The  launching  of  this  ship  today  makea 
plain  to  friend  and  foe  alike  that  the  U.S. 
continues  to  believe  In  military  strength 
as  a  major  element  for  the  promotion  of 
peace.  Our  thanks  are  extended  to  those  who 
built  this  ship.  May  God's  blessing  be  upon 
those  who  man  her.  Let  us  pray  that  she 
will  always  sail  under  the  sunlight  and  star- 
light of  peace. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  am  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  the  deck  of  thU 
mighty  ship  extends  over  the  platform  upon 
which' I  stand,  and  it  extends  over  the  flag 
which  files  over  this  platform.  This  means 
to  me  that  the  mission  of  the  U.S.S.  Nimitz 
is  to  shelter  and  protect  th»  Flag  and  our 
great  country    May  God  bless  America. 


EPILEPSY  SOCIETY  FOR  SOCIAL 
SERVICE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Thursday.  June  29.  1972 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Epi- 
lepsy Society  for  Social  Service  recently 
presented  me  with  the  second  annual 
humanitarian  award,  for  which  I  am 
most  grateful.  I  would  like  to  acknowl- 
edge the  fine  work  that  this  organization 
has  done  for  the  many  individuals  who 
are  afflicted  with  epilepsy.  A  special 
tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  society.  Dr.  Theodore  Kahn. 
for  his  untiring  efforts  in  the  field  of 
epilepsy.  Dr.  Kahn's  remarks  at  this 
gathering  were  particularly  enlightening. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  would 
like  to  include  them  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Speech  by  Dr.  Theodore  Kahn 

Thank  you  for  your  generous  welcome.  I 
acknowledge  It  on  behalf  of  the  oEBcers  and 
our  loyal  members. 

Now  It  Is  my  turn  to  greet  you  our  dis- 
tinguished audience  ...  for  each  and  every 
one  of  you  are  distinguished  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  you  are  present  tonight,  and  we 
are  very  proud  of  you. 

Friends,  before  I  introduce  Congressman 
Mario  Blaggi,  the  recipient  of  our  humani- 
tarian award,  I  have  a  message.  Please  lend 
me  your  ears  for  a  few  minutes. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  who  in  his  day  had 
known  some  pretty  snooty  people — once  said, 
"The  worst  sin  towards  our  fellow  man  is  not 
to  hate  thjm  but  to  be  Indifferent  toward 
them."  How  guilty  we  all  are. 

We  snub  people  who  do  not  Interest  us. 
We  do  not  partake  m  causes  If  it  upsets  our 
Job.  our  dally  routine,  or  If  It  makes  us 
uncomfortable. 

But  we  must  help  each  other — we  must 
become  more  altruistic.  ^We  must  give  of 
ourselves. 

Dr.  William  James  who  wTote  about  man's 
behavior  to  fellow  man,  declared,  "No  more 
fiendish  punishment  could  be  devised  were 
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such  a  thing  possible  than  that  one  should 
be  turned  loose  In  society  and  remain  abso- 
lutely unnoticed  by  the  members  thereof." 
We  never  dream  that  when  we  Ignore  the 
needs  of  people  we  are  Inflicting  punish- 
ment. Conversely  when  we  are  aware  and 
take  action  we  cause  people  to  become  aware 
of  us — and  this  consideration  becomes  a 
happy  boomerang. 

Awhile  back  the  Western  Canadian  news- 
papers were  conducting  a  contest  for  an  ad 
for    EpUepsy.    The    following    message    was 
entered  and  bears  repeating. 
'•to  some  people  robin  sharpe  is  a  sideshow" 

He  has  been  ridiculed. 

Pointed  at. 

Whispered  about. 

Treated  with  scorn  and  suspicion. 

All  because  he  has  one  of  the  oldest,  most 
widely  misunderstood  conditions  known  to 
man:  Epilepsy. 

He  Is  three  years  old  and  has  grand  mal 
selz\ires  .  .  .  what  some  people  call  fits.  Yes. 
he  falls  dowTi,  turns  blue  and  convulses  vio- 
lently. He  Is  an  Epileptic  In  the  full  sense  of 
the  word. 

Yet  his  condition  will  never  hurt  him  as 
much  as  the  attitude  of  other  people. 

In  school  other  children  will  scorn  him  as 
"the  kid  who  has  flts '. 

Because  he  has  flts  and  they  don't  under- 
stand. 

Parents  wUl  add  to  the  problem  by  refus- 
ing to  let  their  children  play  with  him  .  .  . 
because  It  might  be  catching. 

Later  In  life,  he  might  have  a  seizure  on  a 
dance  floor  of  a  teenage  party.  Again  the 
hostile  stares,  the  whispers  the  emotional 
stress. 

As  an  adult,  he  will  be  discriminated 
against  In  more  subtle  but  equally  painful 
ways.  Many  employers  wUl  refuse  to  hire 
him.  or  pass  over  him  in  favor  of  a  non- 
epUeptlc  employee. 

The  extent  of  prejudice  against  epileptic 
Is  Incredible. 

All  of  these  attitudes  are  unjustified  .  .  . 
based  entirely  on  ignorance. 

An  Epileptic  fit  Is  Just  an  occasional  over- 
release  of  energy  from  the  nerve  cells  of  the 
brain.  The  brainwave  Is  slightly  upset. 
(Similar  to  going  over  a  gravel  detour  be- 
tween two  stretches  of  highway).  The  nerv- 
ous system  triggers  a  muscle  workout 
throughout  the  body. 

The  causes  are  varied.  Many  can't  be  pln- 
poiiLted  exactly. 

However  the  public  seems  to  have  Its  own 
opinions  and  diagnosis  of  the  epileptic.  This 
cloudy,  outdated  thinking  influences  your 
attitude  toward  him 

If  you  see  someune  having  a  seizure,  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  make  sure  he  Is  on  his  side 
or  stomach  and  let  him  go  to  it. 

When  he  recovers  make  sure  that  you  say 
something  reassuring  to  him. 

That's  all. 

There  Is  no  pain  Involved  whatsoever  dur- 
ing an  epileptic  selztu-e. 

There  Is  no  permanent  dlsflgurement. 

It  does  not  cause  feeble-mlndedness  or  In- 
sanity. The  epileptic  and  the  mentally  re- 
tarded are  two  dUIerent  conditions  entirely. 

Seizures  as  such  are  In  no  way  Inherited. 

It  can  happen  to  anyone.  At  any  time.  At 
any  age  ...  to  anyone  in  this  room. 

Some  seizures  are  no  more  than  a  brief 
pause  In  awareness,  resulting  In  a  blank  stare 
or  broken  sentence. 

Most  epileptics  are  of  average  to  superior 
Intelligence.  The  list  of  dlstlngiilshed  people 
who  were  epileptics  Is  legendary.  Caesar. 
Socrates.  Van  Gogh,  Handel,  Dostlevsky. 

Your  employer  might  be  an  Epileptic. 

Robin  Sharpe  takes  two  pills  a  day  which 
helps  control  his  seizures.  Through  medical 
research  It  Is  hoped  that  his  seizures  will  be 
held  completely  in  check. 

Yet  pills  will  never  get  him  accepted  as  a 
completely  normal  healthy  bright  little  boy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Many  relatives  or  parents  of  epileptics  are 
responsible  for  outdated  opinions.  Many  par- 
ents hush-hush  their  child's  condition.  Then 
they  criticize  others  for  doing  the  same  thing. 

If  your  child  Is  an  epileptic  or  if  you  are 
epileptic,  don't  be  afraid  to  tell  people.  Say 
it  as  matter-of-fact. 

Don't  hide  It. 

Compared  to  muscular  dystrophy,  rheuma- 
toid arthritis  or  mental  retardation,  epilepsy 
Is  nothing. 

It  Is  a  condition  not  a  disease. 

Robin  Sharpe  doesn't  want  your  money. 
He  wants  your  understanding  and  accept- 
ance. You  can  help  cure  the  real  problem  of 
epilepsy. 

I  know  you  will  understand  and  help. 

Tliank  you. 
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PRO-SALT  ARGUMENTS  ARE 
ANSWERED 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
weeks  ahead  there  will  be  an  extensive 
debate  on  tliis  body  regarding  the  merits 
or  lack  of  merits  of  the  SALT  agree- 
ments. I  strongly  oppose  this  agreement 
and  feel  it  is  against  our  vital  interests. 
My  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  <Mr.  Hosmer),  recently 
presented  his  rational  argument  for  the 
SALT  agreements.  I  think  that  some  of 
his  arguments  should  be  answered  and 
present  here  a  different  view. 

I  believe  there  are  certain  fallacies  in 
the  arguments  my  colleague  presented 
and  offer  arguments  in  opposition  to 
some  of  the  basic  statements  he  made. 

The  fallacies  and  facts  follow. 
Fallacies  in  Proponent's  Argument 
FOR  SALT  Pact 

Fallacy:  "It  Is  generally  conceded  that 
America  and  Russia  cannot  risk  attacking 
each  other  because  their  nuclear  arsenals 
are  sufficient  to  withstand  surprise  attack 
and  still  have  enough  imdamaged  retalia- 
tory hardware  left  over  to  Inflict  unaccept- 
able harm  on  the  aggressor." 

Fact:  This  Is  not  generally  conceded  at 
all.  In  a  speech  on  April  13,  1972,  Dr.  Edward 
Teller,  one  of  the  greatest  living  nuclear 
scientists,  was  asked  the  question,  "If  the 
Soviets  launch  a  surprise  nucl&ar  attack 
against  the  United  States,  what  would  be  the 
result?"  He  replied.  "The  question  Is  when. 
Right  now.  they  could  do  terrible  damage. 
In  a  few  years,  if  present  trends  continue.  It 
Is  practically  certain  that  it  will  be  the  end 
of  the  United  States.  The  United  States  will 
not  exist — not  as  a  state,  not  as  a  power,  not 
as  an  idea.  I  think  that  more  than  50  percent 
of  our  people  would  be  killed.  I  believe  that 
the  Soviets  could  so  behave  that  there  would 
be  very  few  casualties  In  Russia  because  we 
would  not  have  forces  enough  left  to  re- 
taliate. They  have  excellent  defenses:  air 
defenses,  missile  defenses,  civil  defenses.  It 
Is  possible  that,  In  a  few  years,  we  shall  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  unless  pres- 
ent trends  change." 

Dr.  John  Foster,  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search, told  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
that  the  Soviets  "would  require  a  little  over 
400  SS-9S  to  knock  out  all  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  our  Mlnuteman"  missiles.  The  Soviets 
have  313   now. 

Fallacy:  "The  rationale  of  the  ABM  lim- 
itation Is  obvious.  Each  new  ABM  built  by 


one  side  can  be  nxallified  by  the  other's  new 
offensive  installation.  It  is  in  nobody's  secu- 
rity Interest  to  spend  money  for  that  kind 
of  an  arms  race  only  to  end  up  poorer,  but 
no  safer  than  before." 

Fact:  This  Is  like  saying  that.  Just  be- 
cause arsonists  can  buy  more  and  more 
matches  and  gasoline  cheaper  than  we  can 
buy  fire  engines,  we  should  stop  maintain- 
ing fire  department.^.  Rational  men  are  will- 
ing to  spend  money  to  protect  their  homes 
and  families  against  destructloxi,  regardless 
of  the  cost.  Arguments  like  this  have  kept 
our  200.000,000  Americans  completely  de- 
fenseless against  Soviet  nuclear  missiles  and 
It  overlooks  the  clear  fact  that  while  we 
have  stood  still,  the  USSR  has  moved  full 
speed  ahead. 

Fallacy:  "The  actual  number  of  nuclear 
warheads  In  the  U.S.  deterrent  package 
considerably  exceeds  those  of  the  Soviets 
because  ot  our  many  multiple  independently 
guided  re-entry  vehicles   (MIRVs)." 

Fact:  The  United  States  simply  has  no 
reliable  information  on  huw  many  warheads 
the  Soviets  have.  The  Soviets  won't  tell  us, 
satellite  reconnaissance  cannot  detect  this, 
and  the  SALT  Pact  does  not  allow  any  on- 
site  Inspection. 

The  most  Important  error  In  this  equation, 
however.  Is  that  the  Soviet  warheads  are  so 
vastly  more  powerful  than  ours  that  there 
can  be  no  comparison.  Many  of  our  war- 
heads, such  as  those  on  our  MIRVed  Posei- 
don, are  only  50  kilotons;  whereas  the  war- 
heads on  the  Soviet  SS-9s  are  25  megatons, 
and  they  are  getting  ready  to  deploy  super 
SS-9s  of  50  megatons.  'Thus,  one  Soviet 
warhead  now  may  carry  24,950.000  tons  of 
TNT-exploslve  equivalent  more  than  one  of 
ours  can  carry,  and  will  soon  carry  49,950,000 
more  than  ours. 

Thus,  when  SALT  proponents  talk  about 
"warheads"  they  overlook  the  fact  that  they 
equate  50,000  with  25,000.000.  When  we  add 
up  the  destruction  that  these  warheads  can 
cause,  the  Soviets  have  a  tremendous  superi- 
ority over  the  United  States. 

Fallacy:  "The  greater  accuracy  of  the  U.S. 
warheads  gives  them  a  proportionately  large 
kill  capability,  ample  for  nuclear  sufficiency." 

Fact:  There  is  no  proof  that  the  U.S. 
warheads  are  any  more  accurate  that  the 
Soviets.  In  fact,  the  reverse  may  be  true, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defeiise  David  Packard 
specifically  admitted  while  he  was  In  ofSce 
that  the  United  States  deliberately  did  not 
Improve  the  accuracy  of  the  Mlnuteman  be- 
cause the  Soviets  might  think  that  was 
provocative. 

In  October  1971,  Senator  James  Buckley 
proposed  an  amendment  to  appropriate  a 
small  amount  to  do  the  research  so  that  we 
would  have  the  option  of  improving  the 
accuracy  of  our  Mlnuteman  and  Poseidon 
missiles  if  we  want  to.  The  Administration 
lobbied  against  and  defeated  that  amend- 
ment. 

Fallacy:  "U.S.  allies  and  near  allies  pos- 
sess strategic  deterrent  forces  which  augment 
the  Free  World's  over-all  deterrent  posture." 

Fact:  The  Soviet  Union  has  at  least  600 
IRBMs  and  MRB.Ms  targeted  on  Western 
Europe,  against  which  Western  Europe  has 
neither  defense  nor  deterrent.  In  conven- 
tional weapons,  the  War.saw  Pact  has  the 
NATO  powers  outgunned  by  at  least  two  to 
one. 

It  Is  ridiculous  to  imply  that  our  allies 
can  help  us  protect  the  United  States  against 
the  Soviet  nuclear  missile  force.  In  fact,  our 
allies'  only  hope  of  defending  themselves 
Is  our  nuclear  umbrella. 

Fallacy:  "The  arrangements  impose  no 
limitations  whatever  on  certain  U.S.  syttems 
contributing  to  our  deterrent  strength,  such 
as  Strategic  Air  Command  bombers  and  U.S. 
aircraft  based  overseas  on  land  and  on  air- 
craft carriers." 

Fact:  It  Is  vastly  more  advantageous  to 
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the  Soviet  Union  than  to  the  United  States 
that  certain  strategic  forces  were  excluded 
from  the  SALT  Pact.  In  strategic  bombers, 
the  Soviets  now  outnumber  us  by  900  to  450. 
(Their  medium-range  bombers  are  refuel- 
able  and  also  can  use  Cuba  as  a  base. 
McNamara  scrapped  our  1 ,000  medium-range 
bombers  and  abandoned  the  bases  close  to 
Russia  from  which  they  operated.)  Our 
B-52S  have  now  developed  metal  fatigue  be- 
cause of  excessive  use  in  Vietnam,  and  no 
replacements  for  them  have  even  been  or- 
dered. The  Soviets  are  at  least  five  years 
ahead  of  us  in  their  version  of  a  new  super- 
sonic bomber,  called  the  Backfire,  which  has 
already  been  flight -tested.  Our  B-1  Is  still 
only  a  wooden  mockup. 

The  SALT  Pact  Imposes  no  limitations 
whatever  in  many  areas  in  which  the  Soviets 
are  now  ahead  and  now  ran.  under  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  go  even  further  ahead,  namely, 
(1)  missile"  megatonnage.  (2i  space  weap- 
ons. (3)  fractional  orbital  weapons.  (4i  mo- 
bile ICBMs,  (5)  reload  capability  of  their 
ICBMs,  (6)  cruise  missiles,  and  (7)  satellite 
Interceptors. 

Fallacy:  "Sufficiency  to  deter  Is  something 
In  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  when  one 
side  feels  a  mix  of  bombers,  IBCMs  and 
SLBMs  with  which  it  Is  satisfied,  the  other 
side  would  need  to  assume  very  large  and 
unknown  risks  of  miscalculation  In  order  to 
assess  It  as  Insufficient." 

Fact:  Countries  which  falsely  and  foolishly 
believed  they  had  "sufficiency  to  deter"  and 
were  "satisfied"  with  it.  have  gone  down  to 
Ignominious  defeats.  In  1939,  France  was 
supremely  confident  that  the  Maglnot  Line 
give  It  "sufficiency  to  deter."  France  found 
out  that  she  was  wrong. 

On  December  7,  1941  the  United  States  did 
not  have  overwhelming  sufficiency  to  deter. 
As  a  result  Japan  attacked  us  and  Germany 
declared  war  on  us.  Wars  are  prevented  by 
overwhelming  superiority.  Instead  of  su- 
periority, the  SALT  Pact  freezes  the  United 
States  as  a  poor  second  to  the  Soviet  Union 
In  every  category  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
which  will  control  the  future. 

Senator  Henry  Jackson  summed  up  the 
SALT  Treaty  very  well:  "Simply  put,  the 
agreement  gives  the  Soviets  more  of  every- 
thing: more  light  ICBMs,  more  heavy  ICBMs. 
more  submarine-launched  missiles,  more 
submarines,  more  payload.  even  more  ABM 
radars.  In  no  area  covered  by  the  agreement 
Is  the  United  States  permitted  to  maintain 
parity  with  the  Soviet  Union." 

History  proves  that  weakness  Invites  ag- 
gression." The  now-officlally  proclaimed  mili- 
tary Inferiority  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  dire  threat  to  the  lives  and 
freedom  of  all  Americans.  We  should  heed 
the  omnlous  warning  of  Winston  Churchill 
(who  unsuccessfully  tried  to  warn  his  coun- 
try to  rearm  In  time  to  prevent  World  War 
II): 

"Sometimes  In  the  past  we  have  committed 
the  folly  of  throwing  away  our  arms.  Un- 
der the" mercy  of  Providence,  and  at  great 
cost  and  sacrifice,  we  have  been  able  to 
recreate  them  when  the  need  arose.  But  If 
we  abandon  our  nuclear  deterrent,  there  will 
be  no  second  chance.  To  bandon  It  now 
would  be  to  abandon  It  forever." 
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prosperity,  for  gro'^vih  and  accomplish- 
ment in  "this  Nation.  While  such  a  free 
system  has  not  been  without  its  chal- 
lenges—nor will  it  be  devoid  from  future 
question— it  has  been  the  ability  of  our 
economic-political  system  to  respond  to 
such  testing  that  is  the  measure  of  its 
success. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  note  that  New  Jersey 
Governor  William  T.  Cahill  declared 
ACES — Americans  for  the  Competitive 
Enterprise  System,  Inc.^Week.  ACES  is 
a  nonprofit,  economic-educational  cor- 
poration which  conducts  3 -day  seminars 
in  high  schools  throughout  New  Jersey 
on  the  operation  of  the  free  economic  sys- 
tem. The  importance  of  the  educational 
aspects  of  discu.ssion,  disbcmm'ation  of 
information  and  providing  a  forum  for 
question,  cannot  be  overestimated.  And.  I 
would  especially  like  to  commend  ACES 
officers,  Robert  W.  Kane,  Jr..  chairman  of 
the  board;  H.  Alan  Christ«nson.  presi- 
dent; and  Robert  M.  Moran.  executive 
director  for  their  valuable  efforts  in  the 
operation  of  this  program. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  executive 
proclamation  declaring  ACES  Week: 
Proclamation 

Whereas,  there  are  many  misconceptions 
concerning  the  operation  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system  by  students  and  teachers  alike; 
and 

Whereas,  only  two  percent  of  our  high 
school  students  study  economics  during  their 
four  years  of  high  school;  and 

V.'hereas,  the  free  enterprise  system  has 
contributed  to  one  of  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  living  in  the  world;  and 

Whereas.  Americans  for  the  Competitive 
Enterprise  System,  Inc,  fulflUs  a  vital  edu- 
cational need  by  discussing  the  difference 
between  the  various  economic  systems 
throughout  the  world  with  high  school  stu- 
dents; and 

Whereas,  bringing  students  from  over  70 
high  schools  In  Northern  New  Jersey  to  visit 
local  businesses  exposes  many  of  them  for  the 
first  time  to  the  world  of  work; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  William  T.  Cahill,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  do  hereby 
proclaim  May  14-20,  1972  as  ACES  Week  In 
New  Jersey. 


ACES  WEEK 
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overseas.  He  was  also  interested  in  a 
strong  American  merchant  marine  and 
traveled  incognito  to  London  during 
World  War  II  to  study  U.S.  merchant 
marine  operations  there. 

He  was  instioimental  in  bringing  into 
use  multicolored  postage  stamps  in  the 
U.S.  mails. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  an  expression  of  deep 
sympathy  to  Gordon  Canfield's  beloved 
wife,  Dorothy,  and  their  two  sons,  Carl 
and  Allen,  as  well  as  their  five  grand- 
children. 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  system 
of  capitalism,  of  competitive  private 
enterprise  has  been  the  foundation  for 


LATE    J.    GORDON    CANTTELD.    NEW 
JERSEY 


A  REPLY  TO  MR.  MEANY 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1972 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  deep  regret  that  I 
learned  recently  of  the  death  of  former 
New  Jersey  Representative  J.  Gordon 
Canfield. 

Gordon  Canfield,  as  he  preferred  to  be 
known,  first  served  as  an  assistant  to 
another  New  Jersey  Representative, 
George  Seger.  After  this  experience  he 
went  on  to  serve  for  10  consecutive  terms 
in  the  House  from  what  was  then  New 
Jersey's  Eighth   Congressional   District. 

Congressman  Canfield  had  recognized 
the  need  for  strong  drug  enforcement 
laws  before  many  of  his  colleagues  and 
fought  for  authorization  for  U.S.  nar- 
cotics agents  to  conduct  investigations 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTAIIVES 
Thursday,  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  charges  by  many  leaders  of  orga- 
nized labor  to  the  effect  that  corporate 
profits  have  been  rising  at  a  faster  rate 
than  have  the  -v^-ages  of  indi\'ldual 
workers. 

In  considering  the  real  meaning  of 
statistical  data  there  is  a  tendency  to 
compare  figures  wliich  are  unrelated,  or 
which  are  based  upon  different  criteria. 
This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  much  of 
the  consideration  of  corporate  profits 
and  wage  rates. 

Discussing  this  problem  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Nat  Goldfinger,  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  research  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
Mr.  R.  J.  Ryan,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Nooter  Corp..  points  out  that — 

Increases  In  wages  and  salaries  are  usually 
stated  on  a  "unit"  basis  as  a  percentage  of 
base  pay  for  each  worker.  .  .  .  On  the  other 
hand,  profits  of  corporations  are  usually 
stated  "in  total"  which  includes  Increases 
In  capacity  due  to  demands  of  a  gradually 
expanding   population   and   work   force. 

Mr.  Ryan  points  out  that — 

A  better  analysis  of  corporate  profits  would 
be  made  if  profits  were  shown  as  a  per- 
centage of  sales  and  as  a  return  on  stock- 
holders' equity. 

He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that — 

Since  1966  to  1971,  which  covers  our  great- 
est period  of  inflation,  both  profit  on  sales 
and  return  on  stockholders'  equity  are  down. 

If  statistical  measurements  are  to  be 
meaningful,  they  must  measure  the  same 
thing.  Thus,  states  Mr.  Ryan; 

If  unit  measures  are  used  in  defining 
wages,  this  same  measure  should  be  used  In 
defining  profits. 

Similarly,  he  notes; 

If  total  profits  are  used  as  a  measure  then 
total  wages  likewise  should  be  used  as  a 
measure.  In  other  words,  compare  "apples 
and  apples". 

I  wish  to  share  Mr.  Rayn's  thought- 
ful analysis  with  my  colleagues,  and  in- 
sert it  into  the  Record  at  this  time: 
NooTER  Corp., 
Saint  Louis.  Mo..  June  9. 1972. 
Mr.  Nat  Qoldfincer. 

Director.  Department  of  Research,  AFL-CIO, 
Washintrton,  DC. 
Dear  Mr    Goldfinger    (and  Mr.  Meant)  : 
Many  thinks  for  your  detailed  response  of 
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May    17ih    to   my   "Open   Letter    to   George 
Meany". 

I  think  there  Is  a  common  error  committed 
by  many  people  when  comparing  wages  and 
salaries  with  corporate  profits.  Increases  In 
wages  and  salartes  are  usually  stated  on  a 
"unit"  basis  as  a  percentage  of  base  pay  for 
each  worker,  or  In  cents  or  dollars  per  hour 
per  worker,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  profits  of  corporations 
are  usually  stated  "in  total"  which  includes 
Increases  in  capacity  due  to  demands  of  a 
gradually  expanding  population  and  work 
force.  Labor  Is  not  alone  in  this  type  of  com- 
parison ! 

Industry  and  financial  reporting  Institu- 
tions often  make  the  same  type  of  compari- 
son which  Is  very  misleading  to  the  average 
person  who  might  not  be  trained  to  catch 
this  difference. 

Note  attached  item  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  which  states  that  profits  are  up  6.5 Sj 
In  the  first  quater  of  1972. 

A  better  analysis  of  corporate  profits  would 
be  made  if  profits  were  shown  as  a  percentage 
of  sales  and  as  a  return  on  stockholders' 
equity. 

This  would  make  proper  allowance  for 
corporations'  Increased  sales  and  capital  ex- 
penditures due  to  an  increasing  population 
and  employment.  I  attach  hereto  schedules 
showing  profits  of  corporations  for  the  last 
15  years  Indicating  both  the  percentage  re- 
turn on  sales  and  return  on  equity. 

You  can  see  that  since  1966  to  1971.  which 
covers  our  greatest  period  of  Inflation,  both 
profit  on  sales  and  return  on  stockholders' 
equity  are  down. 

If  unit  measures  are  used  In  defining  wages, 
this  same  measure  should  be  used  in  defining 
profits. 

If  total  profits  are  used  as  a  measure  then 
total  wages  likewise  should  be  used  as  a  meas- 
ure. 

In  other  words,  compare  "apples  and 
apples"! 

Industry  Is  negligent  In  not  doing  a  better 
Job  of  communicating  this  fact  to  their  em- 
ployees, unions,  and  the  public  along  with 
the  colleges  and  the  high  schools! 
Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  J.  Ryan. 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

I  Prom  the  Wall  street  Journal  May  19,  1972  [ 
Corporate  profits  climbed  6.5",  In  the  first 
quarter  from  197rs  final  period  to  a  record 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  $91.6  bil- 
lion. Also  cheering  administration  economists 
was  an  upward  revision  in  the  first  quarter's 
GNP  gdia  to  .?30.7  billion,  and  less  of  that 
was  due  to  Infiation  than  had  been  thought. 


TRIBUTE  TO  KENNETH  M.  SMITH 
DEPUTY  ADMINLSTRATOR,  FED- 
ERAL AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION 


HO.N.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF    TE.X.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29. 1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Government  has  benefited  tremendously 
throuch  the  years  by  the  talents  and 
abilities  of  leaders  in  the  American  com- 
rnunitv — educators,  financiers,  and  in- 
dustrialists—-a  ho  have  answered  the  call 
of  Presidents,  who  hnve  put  down  their 
private  practices,  laid  aside  personal 
ambit;ons  to  give  unstintinRly  of  their 
highly  specialized  skills  and  talents  in 
the  building  and  betterment  of  America. 

One  such  man  who  answered  the  call 
of  hi-   President  is  Kenneth  M    Smith, 
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Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  Mr.  Smith 
leaves  Government  on  July  15,  1972.  to 
return  to  industry  in  Texas,  having 
served  Mr.  Nixon  and  the  United  States 
since  May  1970.  He  leaves  an  indelible 
mark  of  accomplishment  on  the  rolls  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  He 
has  made  many  friends  in  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch.  He  can 
leave  the  Government  with  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  made  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  betterment  of  our 
country. 

The  Administrator  of  the  FAA,  Jack 
Shaffer  sums  up  Ken  Smith's  outstand- 
ing service  eloquently: 

He  has  given  this  vital  element  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  a  great  spirit  of 
purpose  and  dedication.  His  many  contribu- 
tions include  a  significant  role  In  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1970.  Tlie  management  In- 
novations and  the  personnel  training  pro- 
gram he  Introduced  to  the  FAA  have  set  new 
high  standards  of  professionalism  in  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Ken  Smith  is  a  friend  of  mine.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  his  many 
friends  in  saluting  him  for  his  dedicated 
and  outstanding  service  as  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. Our  country  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  men  like  him  who  do  so 
much  to  promote  the  best  interest  of  the 
Nation. 


Ju7ie  30,  1972 


SECOND  DISTRICT  OPINION  POLL 
HEADING  TO  258.000  HOMES 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF    COLORADO 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  1972  Colorado  Second  Congres- 
sional District  Opinion  Poll  is  being  re- 
ceived in  258.000  homes  in  my  district. 
At  my  request,  the  Postal  Service  is  leav- 
ing a  card  at  each  mailbox  in  the  second 
district.  Also,  because  mail  so  delivered 
cannot  be  forwarded,  opinion  poll  cai'ds 
are  being  sent  to  students  attending  col- 
leges and  universities  in  my  district  at 
their  home  addresses.  This  should  assure 
full  participation  by  those  newly  en- 
franchised voters. 

This  year's  poll  includes  10  questions 
on  a  variety  of  national  issues  which 
range  from  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  to  the  desirability  of  the  Govern- 
ment's making  health  insurance  avail- 
able to  all  Americans  for  catastrophic 
illnesses.  As  in  the  past,  I  have  prepared 
the  questions  with  the  as-sistance  of  spe- 
cialists at  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
assure  their  impartiality.  Having  the 
thinking  of  the  residents  of  the  second 
district  on  the  issues  polled  will  enable 
me  to  gain  insight  into  the  thinking  of 
my  constituents  on  a  number  of  ques- 
tions likely  to  come  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  in  the  near  future. 

Since  its  introduction  In  1964,  the 
Second  Congressional  District  Opinion 
Poll  has  become  one  of  the  largest  sam- 
plings of  public  opinion  in  the  Nation. 
Each  year  the  poll  draws  as  many  as 


50,000  respon.'?e.'=.  and  becau.se  the  poll 
utilizes  a  punchcard  it  is  possible  for 
business  machines  to  accurately  count 
the  opinions  of  all  who  participate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues.  I  would  like  to  present 
the  format  which  I  utilize ; 

(Note.— Provision  Is  made  for  two  persons 
to  reply  "yes,"  "no."  or  "undecided." 

1.  Do  you  favor  further  increases  In  U.S. 
diplomatic  contact  with  Communist  China? 

2.  Do  you  favor  increased  scientific  and 
trade  contacts  with   the  Soviet  Union? 

3.  Do  you  generally  support  the  current 
U.S.  strategy  In  Southeast  Asia? 

4.  Should  the  power  of  the  President  to 
commit  U.S.  troops  to  combat  without  prior 
consent  of  the  Congress  be  reduced? 

5.  Should  some  form  of  amnesty  be 
granted  now  to  those  young  Americans  iivlng 
abroad  to  avoid  serving  in  the  armed  forces 
in  Vietnam? 

6.  Do  you  favor  proposals  for  an  all-volun- 
teer military  except  in  times  of  grave  na- 
tional peril? 

7.  Do  you  favor  a  federal  program  to  make 
health  Insurance  for  catastrophic  Illnesses 
available  to  all  citizens? 

8.  Do  you  believe  the  Administration's  cur- 
rent  economic   policies  are   wor'Klng? 

9.  Would  you  favor  an  Enviromental 
Quality  Corps  to  put  unemployed  youth  and 
veterans  to  work  improving  the  environ- 
ment? 

10.  Should  the  Indian  Peaks  area  north- 
west of  Boulder,  Colorado,  be  accorded  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Area  status? 

Your  age  group:  a.  18-29  b.  30-54  c.  55 
and  over. 

Occupation  head  of  household:  A.  Bus.  or 
Prof.;  B.  Indus,  worker:  C.  Government: 
D.  Farmer:  E.  Student;  F.  Retired. 


HANDICAPPED  WORKERS.  INCLUD- 
ING THE  BLINT),  HAVE  PROVED 
THAT  THEY  CAN  DO  THEIR  JOBS 
WELL 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VraCINlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  30.  1972 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  ironies  of  our  society  is  that,  while 
we  adhere  to  the  credo  that  justice  Is 
blind,  there  is  too  little  justice  for  our 
blind  population  in  the  area  of  job  dis- 
crimination. At  the  25th  anniversary 
dinner  last  month,  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Emploj-ment  of  the  Handi- 
capped presented  the  President's  Trophy 
to  the  Handicapped  American  of  the 
year,  Dr.  Robert  A.  Bottenberg. 

Dr,  Bottenberg  is  chief  of  the  Com- 
puter and  Management  Sciences  Branch 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Human  Resources 
Laboratory  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base, 
Tex.  In  this  position,  he  manages  more 
than  100  professional  and  technical 
personnel. 

His  career  would  be  acclaimed  a  suc- 
ce.ss  by  any  mea.-urement.  and  especially 
so  since  Dr.  Bottenberg  ha.s  been  bUnd 
and  partially  deaf  for  the  past  27  years. 
He  suffered  loss  of  sight,  smell,  taste,  and 
partial  hearing  when  he  was  struck  by  an 
artillery  frai^inent  during  an  assault  op- 
eration with  the  B.ld  Infanti-y  Division  in 
Gfermany  during  World  War  II. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  enjoy 
a  stirring  account  of  his  ordeal  and  tri- 
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umph  presented  during  the  awards  cere- 
monies by  television  personality  Max 
Robinson.'lt  demonstrates  what  the  blind 
and  other  disabled  persons  have  always 
maintained— that  they  can  do  the  job  if 
the  opportunity  is  given.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  remarks 
I  made  as  keynote  .speaker  at  the  25th 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Physi- 
cally Handicapped  be  inserted  m  the 
Record.  In  reviewing  the  past  quarter- 
century  of  the  committee's  activities,  it  is 
si!?nificant  to  note  that  many  of  the  prej- 
udices and  injusticies  inflicted  on  the 
handicapped  in  the  past  have  diniin- 
i^hed.  But  there  remains  much  work  to 
be  done  in  our  efforts  to  remove  the  last 
vestiges  of  job  discrimination  against  the 
handicapped. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Tribute  to  Coubage 
(By  Max  Robinson) 
"Well,  Andy,  It  looks  as  If  I'll  have  to  start 
o.er." 

These  were  the  first  words  of  a  newly- 
blind  soldier  to  the  friend  who  had  dragged 
him  from  the  path  of  exploding  mortar 
shells.  It  was  just  one  day  after  both  men 
had  been  wounded  in  an  assault  on  German 
fortified  positions  east  of  the  Rhine  River.  In 
the  year  1945.  The  Place  was  a  field  hospital 
where  casualties  of  the  U.S.  Army's  63rd  Di- 
vision had  been  rushed  for  medical  care. 

The  private  first  class  who  made  this 
statement  was  21-year-old  Robert  A.  Botten- 
berg, whom  we  honor  as  Handicapped  Ameri- 
can of  the  'i'ear. 

Fate,  or  the  hand  of  God— call  it  what  you 
will — had  brought  him  blindness  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. What  had  brought  him  this  accept- 
ance of  his  state,  the  recognition  that  one 
Hie  had  been  shattered  and  another  must 
be  built? 

Mankind  calls  It  courage,  which  we  revere, 
strive  for  and  can  never  fully  comprehend. 
To  help  us  understand  i\&  embodiment  In 
Robert  Bottenberg.  we  must  start  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

Robert  was  born  in  Kansas  City,  to  Grace 
and  Homer  Bottenberg.  They  were  wise  and 
loving  parents,  who  encouraged  their  son's 
eagerness  for  learning,  his  enthusiasm  for 
athletics,  camping  and  nature  and  his  in- 
terest in  church  and  Boy  Scout  activities. 
Academically,  he  was  at  the  head  of  his 
class,  and  he  "excelled  In  basebaU,  football 
and  other  sports. 

Although  an  only  child,  he  had  warm  ties 
to  cousins  and  others  In  a  close  famUy  rela- 
tionship, and  many  friends. 

After  high  school.  Robert  went  to  Kansas 
City  Junior  College,  with  the  intention  of 
majoring  in  chemical  engineering.  But 
World  War  II  broke  out  and  he  Joined  the 
service.  He  trained  with  the  63rd  Infantry 
Division  in  CenterviUe.  Mississippi,  and  left 
for  Europe  in  1944,  to  see  action  in  France 
and  Southern  Germany. 

He  wavS  a  good  soldier,  his  platoon  leader 
recalls,  and  well  liked  by  his  buddies  and 
superiors.  He  had  a  habit  of  saying.  "If  I 
get  back  to  Kansas  City.  I'm  going  to  marry 
Gene."  Gene  LalTcKin  was  a  girl  who  went 
to  his  church  at  home,  and  to  the  same 
Junior  college. 

Six  months  after  he  arrived  In  Europe, 
Robert  Bottenberg's  optic  nerve  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  shell  fragment  that  pierced  his 
left  temple,  passed  behind  his  forehead  and 
lodged  against  his  right  temple.  In  addition, 
he  suffered  considerable  facial  damage,  some 
loss  of  hearing  and  lost  his  sense  of  smell. 
And  it  was  on  the  next  day  that  he  said: 
"It  looks  as  If  I'll  have  to  start  over." 
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The  first  month  was  grim.  Robert  was 
transferred  from  the  field  hospital  to  a  hos- 
pital in  Paris,  where  the  emphasis  was  on 
medical  treatment,  with  no  attempt  at  re- 
habilitation. Tlien,  he  was  flown  to  Dibble 
Hospital,  Minelo,  California,  which  special- 
ized in  treatment  of  eye  injuries. 

This  is  where  Robert's  new  life  began.  He 
was  taught  to  do  many  things,  and  new 
ways  of  doing  others.  He  learned  braille, 
typing  and  how  to  travel.  A  friend  who  went 
to  see  him  reported:  "At  the  end  of  the 
visit.  Bob  said,  'Take  my  arm  and  111  get 
you  out  of  here.'  WheL  he  said  that,  I  knew 
he'd  never  have  a  problem." 

Three  months  at  Dibble  were  followed  by 
stavs  at  other  hospitals  for  plastic  and  medi- 
cal surgery  and  a  final  period  of  concen- 
trated rehabilitation. 

Recalliiig  this  time  of  his  life.  Robert 
Bottenberg  says:  "While  I  was  still  under- 
going medical  treatment,  I  made  the  deci- 
sion to  go  to  college.  It  was  really  only  a 
question  of  how  I  was  going  to  school,  not 
whether  I  was."  He  was  encouraged  in  this 
decision  by  the  doctors  and  other  staff  at 
the  hospitals  where  he  convalesced. 

In  July  1946,  Robert  was  separated  from 
the  Army,  returned  to  Kansas  City  and  In 
the  same  month,  keeping  his  promise  to  him- 
self, he  married  Gene. 

They  moved  to  Columbia,  where  Robert 
attended  the  University  of  Missouri.  He  had 
given  up  the  idea  of  becoming  a  chemical 
engineer,  realizing  that  blindness  would  limit 
participation  in  laboratory  work,  and  de- 
cided instead  on  a  degree  program  in  psy- 
chology, with  the  tentative  goal  of  teaching 
at  the  college  level. 

Under  Public  Law  16  which  applied  to 
disabled  veterans,  he  was  able  to  hire  sighted 
individuals  to  read  his  text  book  assign- 
ments for  recording  on  a  sound  scrlber.  He 
took  lecture  notes  In  braille,  which  Gene, 
too,  learned.  And  she  was  a  readUy  avaUable 
reader.  Another  help  was  a  keen  memory 
which  Robert  further  developed,  along  with 
his  reasoning  powers,  by  doing  calctilus  prob- 
lems in  his  head. 

In  two  year=  he  earned  his  BA  degree, 
graduating  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Next  came  a  non-academic  achievement — 
the  first  of  the  Bottenbergs'  three  daughters, 
born  in  1949. 

Robert  earned  his  MA  degree  the  following 
vear  and  the  family  moved  to  California.  At 
Stanford  University  he  began  to  work  to- 
ward his  PhD  in  psychology,  with  a  minor  in 
mathematical  statistics.  By  a  quirk  of  fate, 
the  Bottenberg  apartment  was  In  a  build- 
ing that  once  had  been  part  of  Dibble  Hos- 
pital, where  Robert's  new  life  had  started 
Just  five  vears  earlier. 

By  1953,  he  had  finished  the  written  part  of 
his  thesis  and  his  faculty  adviser.  Impressed 
by  bis  brilliance,  contacted  the  Air  Forcse's 
Personnel  Research  Laboratory  at  Lackland 
Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and 
recommended  Robert  for  employment  there. 
That  same  vear.  he  started  work  at  Lackland. 
Four  vears  later,  he  completed  his  thesis  and 
was  awarded  his  PhD. 

During  his  vears  at  Lackland,  Dr.  Botten- 
berg had  climbed  steadily  up  the  career 
ladder,  enriching  his  background  by  attend- 
ing seminars  and  courses  iu  computer  sci- 
ences, mathematics,  statistics  and  psychol- 
ogy. In  1963.  with  Joe  H.  Ward.  Jr.,  he  co- 
authcred  a  book.  "Applied  Multiple  Linear 
Regression."  which  Is  a  classic  in  the  field  of 
applied  statistical  techniques. 

Today,  he  is  Chief  of  the  Computer  & 
Management  Sciences  Branch,  Personnel  Re- 
search Division,  Air  Force  Human  Resources 
Laboratory.  In  this  capacity,  he  manages  a 
work  force  of  over  100  professional  and  tech- 
nical personnel  engaged  in  the  solution  of  Air 
Force  personnel  management  problems.  He  is 
the  focal  point  in  the  Air  Force  for  the 
formulation  and  development  of  mathemat- 
ical models  of  Its  personnel  system.  He  also 
acts  as  consultant  on  scientific  and  opera- 
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tlonal  operations  to  Federal  agencies,  edu- 
cational institutions  and  research  founda- 
tions. 

Impressive  as  his  academic  and  profes- 
sional achievements  are,  they  refiect  only 
part  of  the  man  who  is  Robert  Bottenberg. 
When  called  upon  by  the  Texas  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  he  tutors  blind  youngst«rs 
in  mathematics  and  braille,  and  helps  them 
adjust  to  their  handicap.  He  encourages  and 
inspires  blind  veterans  at  Brooke  General 
Hospital,  where  they  undergo  medical  treat- 
ment before  receiving  rehabilitation.  He  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Blinded  Veterans 
Association,  was  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  Blinded  Veterans  Research 
Project  carried  out  by  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  and  serves  on  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Sensory  Aids  Evaluation 
Research  Center  at  MJ.T. 

In  his  community,  he  belongs  to  the  Kl- 
wanls,  and  Is  on  the  session  of  the  Grace 
Presbyterian  Church,  where  he  and  his  wife 
teach  In  the  church  school.  No  doubt  be- 
cause he  is  the  father  of  daughters  and  Mrs. 
Bottenberg  remains  active  In  the  Girl  Scouts, 
he  Is  as  enthusiastic  a  spokesman  for  Girl 
Scout  cookies  as  can  be  found  anv'where. 

He  is  a  father  who  built  a  playhouse  for 
his  girls  when  they  were  small,  and  played 
and  went  bike  riding  with  them.  He  never 
tired  of  their  constant  "Whafs  for  d-ssert?" 
query,  which  he  answered  with  "Chocolate 
covered  nails"  until  the  night  they  persuaded 
their  mother  to  serve  exactly  that. 

He  taught  his  wife  and  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters to  drive  a  car.  and  when  someone  asked 
in  amazement,  "How  cculd  you  do  that?"  he 
replied:  "It  didn't  bother  me  a  bit.  I  couldn't 
see  a  thing." 

With  Mrs.  Bottenberg  he  enjoys  theater-go- 
ing, dining  out.  bridge,  and  workiiig  in  the 
garden.  And  In  their  garage  Is  a  bicycle  built 
for  two. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Bottenberg— soldier,  scholar. 
scientist,  citizen  and  family  man — we  pay 
tribute  today  to  your  courage,  your  achieve- 
ment and  your  humanity,  and  we  salute  you 
as  Handicapped   American   of  the   Year. 


Looking  Back — A  Giavt  Leap  Forward  for 
THE  Handicapped 

(By  Senator  Jennings  Randolph) 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
and  friends  of  the  handicapped.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  be  with  you  this  evening  and  con- 
scious of  the  presence  of  so  many  who  have 
done  so  much  for  our  cause. 

If  I  have  any  regret,  it  Is  that  Dr.  Henry 
Kessler.  a  true  pioneer  In  physical  medicine, 
is  unable  to  be  at  the  microphone.  But  I  am 
happy  to  Join  with  the  President's  Commit- 
tee m  a  nostalgic  look  backward  to  the  past 
quarter  century. 

I  am  most  gratafied  that  people  of  my 
home  sta-te  of  West  Virginia  have  had  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  handicapped.  Senator 
Kilgore  w.%s  one  of  the  crigtn.il  spwnscrs  of 
the  bill  for  National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week.  Senator  Neely  long  was 
their  champion,  and  It  has  "oeen  my  respon- 
sibility to  assist  in  the  effort. 

Members  of  Congress  frequently  receive 
more  credit  than  they  deserve,  for  if  we  .ire 
honest  with  ourselves  we  must  give  credit  to 
those  who  call  needs  to  our  attention — and 
help  us  to  work  out  soUirlons  to  those  needs. 

Such  a  man  was  Leon.\rd  Robinson,  who 
convinced  me  of  the  need  to  assist  the  blind 
in  achieving  the  dignity  of  work.  As  a  result, 
we  have  the  Randolph -Sheppard  A  r  for 
vending  stands  for  the  blind  in  federal  build- 
ings. Incidentally,  our  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped  last  week  reported  to  the  full 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  a  bill 
.■vmendlng  the  Act  One  of  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  this  bill,  which  I  authored,  is  that 
it  will  require  the  federal  troveriiment  to  pro- 
vide for  blind  vending  fac'litles  In  the  de- 
.slgn  for  construction  of  new  buildings  and 
the  renovation  of  existing  buildings.  It  is  our 
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goal,  over  the  next  five  years,  to  expand  the 
program  to  more  than  double  the  number  of 
blind  persons  presently  self-employed. 

Another  such  man  was  Paul  A.  Stra^han. 
who  convinced  us  that  the  handicapped  need 
a  week  of  their  own  and  later  convinced  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  necessity  of  a  Pres- 
idential Committee  for  the  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped. 

Both  of  these  men  loom  large  In  our  look 
back  over  the  past  25  years. 

The  yoimg  man,  who  Is  still  young,  Bill 
McCahlU,  has  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
effectively  guided  this  Impyortant  effort  as 
Staff  Director. 

Tonight  we  must  set  some  things  In  con- 
text or  we  won't  be  able  to  remind  ourselves 
why  some  things  happened  and  why  others 
fell  by  the  wayside.  Had  It  not  been  for  the 
breakthrough  of  the  Social  Security  Act  lu 
1935.  we  might  not  have  had  a  blind  vend- 
ing stand  program  in  the  following  year. 
And  It  might  have  been  1948  Instead  of 
1938  which  gave  us  the  Wagner-ODay  Act 
on  blind-made  products  sold  to  the  govern- 
ment. Both  of  these  were  ideas  whose  time 
had  come,  but  it  helped  to  have  a  large 
psychological  nudge  from  another  major  In- 
novative program. 

Some  of  these  laws  were  considered  radi- 
cal at  the  time,  but  today  we  are  busy  up- 
dating and  perfecting  them  to  make  them 
work  better.  The  seeds  planted  In  the  1930's 
are  blooming  today.  And,  the  seeds  we  plant 
today  will  blossom  In  the  year  2000. 

Tomorrow  morning  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Handicapped,  which  I  chair,  will  begin 
hearings  on  the  House-passed  amendments 
to  the  VocaUonal  Rehabilitation  Act.  Senator 
Alan  Cranston  has  agreed  to  chair  these 
hearings,  which  will  continue  through  the 
month  of  May.  With  this  legislation,  we  hope 
to  break  new  ground  In  the  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  severely  disabled,  and 
develop  new  programs  to  help  those  long- 
neglected  in  the  areas  of  the  deaf-blind,  the 
spUial  cord  Injuries,  the  older  blind  persons 
and  those  requiring  dialysis  or  transplant 
following  kidney  failures. 

A  25-year  backward  look  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity to  be  nostalgic  and  express  trib- 
ute to  those  who  have  gone  before,  some  of 
whom  have  gone  beyond.  It  was  Representa- 
tive Augustine  Kelley  who  sponsored  legis- 
lation for  the  President's  Committee  In  the 
House,  and  Senators  Sparkman  and  Aiken  In 
the  Senat-e.  Gus  has  left  us,  but  John  and 
George  are  active  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  continuing  their  service  to 
humanity. 

When  President  Truman  suggested  calling 
a  group  together  which  eventually  became 
this  vital  committee,  the  first  trip  to  the 
White  House  was  in  a  single  bus.  When  the 
President  addressed  the  first  few  meetings 
in  the  Departmental  Auditorium,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  had  to  fill  the  hall  by  allowing 
employees  to  hear  the  President  speak. 

During  those  first  struggling  years,  Hines 
Hospital  was  beginning  to  pioneer  In  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Us  magnificent 
work  of  training  the  newly  blind.  Spinal  cord 
centers  were  doing  equally  splendid  pioneer- 
ing work  for  newly-lnjured  veterans. 

I  suppose  some  of  today's  young  activists 
who  do  not  have  the  rear  vision  of  some  of 
us  older  folks  see  us  as  some  sort  of  Uncle 
Toms  for  the  handicapped.  But  I  feel  It  Is 
safe  to  say,  in  the  parlance  of  the  day: 
"We've  come  a  long  way,  handicapped  baby." 
The  work  of  the  government  In  the  post- 
World  War  II  days  was  being  matched  by 
many  private  groups — some  like  the  52  As- 
sociation of  New  York,  dedicated  to  serving 
the  war-wou:;ded;  others  like  Just  One 
Break,  also  In  New  York,  speaking  out  for 
all  the  handicapped.  Still  others  taking  care 
of  their  members,  like  Paul  Strachan  and 
Mildred  Scotfs  American  Federation  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped.  Millard  Rice's  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  And  there  was  the 
United    Mine    V.'orkers    John    L.    Lewis    who 
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literally  placed  hundreds  of  paraplegic  min- 
ers on  their  feet  and  back  to  work,  writing 
one  of  America's  brightest  pages.  These  pio- 
neer groups  and  others  like  the  Easter  Seal 
Society  really  showed  how  to  "give  a  damn" 
for  others  long  before  It  became  a  slogan  on 
a  button. 

The  Korean  War,  coming  on  the  heels  of 
the  post-World  War  II  employment  disloca- 
tion, provided  Jobs  and  opportunities  for 
many  GI  Bill  graduates  entering  the  labor 
market  after  Public  Law  16  vocational  re- 
habilitation training.  This  gave  struggling 
workshops  and  new  businesses  such  as  Hank 
Viscardl's  Abilities,  Incorporated,  a  chance  at 
subcontract  work  and  the  opportunity  to 
prove  that  the  handicapped  can  do  almost 
anything  If  given  training  and  a  chance  to 
demonstrate  that  America  no  longer  moved 
on  muscle  but  on  skills  and  brains. 

Just  the  other  day  a  colleague  questioned 
the  use  of  the  word  "cafeterias"  In  our  vend- 
ing stand  bill.  "You  mean  that  this  would 
permit  blind  people  to  operate  cafeterias?" 
he  asked  with  a  note  of  incredulity  in  his 
voice.  I  assured  him  that  this  was  exactly 
what  it  means,  explaining  that  the  blind  al- 
ready are  operating  cafeterias  In  California 
and  conducting  demonstration  programs  In 
operating  and  maintaining  automated  vend- 
ing machine  cafeterias  In  Washington,  D.C. 
He  accepted  this  explanation  with  relief, 
for  I  am  sure  that  he  had  envisioned  blind 
workers  behind  steam  tables  slinging  mashed 
potatoes  and  peas  at  defenseless  customers. 
Many  of  the  legislative  and  other  vehicles 
we  are  recalling  for  repair  today  weren't  even 
among  the  working  tools  of  yesterday.  The 
interesting  film  you  will  see  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, the  printed  booklets  of  this  25th  An- 
niversary, Russ  Dean's  lively  history  of  the 
President's  Committee  which  you  have  been 
given  tonight — all  of  these  are  proof  that  we 
have  much  more  to  be  satisfied  for  than  we 
have  to  be  dissatisfied  with.  And,  having 
ended  with  a  preposition,  I  hasten  to  add 
that  someone  sitting  in  the  audlenco  will 
probably  be  able  to  say  25  years  from  now 
that  our  future,  their  past,  was  like 
nothing  ever  before  seen  or  heard  on  this 
planet.  I  sincerely  hope  so.  You'll  get  an 
advance  look  at  the  futiu-e  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, so  don't  miss  the  look  ahead. 

But  my  job  here  Is  to  look  back.  And  look- 
ing back  I  see  the  smiling  face  of  Admiral 
Ross  T.  Mclntire,  our  flrst  chairman,  who 
resigned  to  run  as  a  Democrat  for  Congress, 
And  the  friendly  face  of  General  Mel  Maas, 
shrouded  in  cigar  smoke,  who  left  his  Repub- 
lican seat  in  the  Congress  to  give  what  proved 
to  be  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  handi- 
capped. We  salute  them,  Just  as  we  do  thoee 
who  left  us  within  the  year — Mary  Svrttzer 
and  Marion  Premlnger  and  other  dear  friends. 
Mel  Maas  was  a  Republican  and  proud  of 
it,  but  he  was  reappointed  by  a  Democratic 
President  as  Chairman,  and  our  present 
leader,  Harold  Russell,  with  a  Democratic 
background,  was  reappointed  by  a  Republican 
President.  Three  chairmen  In  25  years  during 
six  Presidential  administrations  certainly  In- 
dicates the  non-poUtlcal  nature  of  this  Com- 
mittee. 

During  the  Eisenhower  years,  the  Repub- 
licans controlled  the  Congress  In  1953  and 
1954,  and  It  was  in  those  years  that  both 
parties  Joined  In  establishing  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  This  ac- 
tion dramatically  escalated  the  opportunities 
of  the  handicapped  through  Public  Law  565. 
Once  again  this  Is  proof  to  the  world  that 
politics  knows  no  boundaries  where  the 
handicapped  are  concerned. 

I  understand  that  I  am  the  only  member 
of  Congress  who  is  a  card-carrying  member 
of  this  Committee.  Actually,  members  of 
Congress  aren't  eligible,  but  I  was  working 
for  Capital  Airlines  when  flrst  named  to  the 
Committee  and  I've  been  on  the  roster  since. 
Of  course.  I  get  the  same  pay  as  the  rest  of 
you — the  satisfaction  of  helping  others  to 
help  themselves. 
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In  the  Biblical  three  score  and  10  years  of 
my  own  lifetime,  we  have  gone  almost  from 
launch  pad  to  outer  space  as  far  as  the 
handicapped  are  concerned.  This  is  another 
giant  leap  forward  for  humanity.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  space  marvels  of  science  are 
being  used  successfully  in  serving  the  handi- 
capped today.  The  Apollo  16  crew  which 
returned  to  earth  last  Thursday  would  have 
been  hopelessly  handicapped  in  space  with- 
out the  life-saving  equipment  devised  for 
them  by  our  scientists,  engineers  and  doctors. 
Looking  back  25  years,  I  can  see  with  you 
a  long  procession  of  rehabilitation  centers 
and  sophisticated  sheltered  workshops  like 
many  of  the  newer  Goodwill  Industries.  I 
see  prosthetics  and  orthotics  as  different 
from  yesterday  as  is  the  astronaut  equipment 
to  the  early  automobile. 

Most  of  all.  I  see  the  change  in  public 
attitudes,  a  change  brought  about  not  only 
by  the  media  and  the  professionals  in  and 
out  of  government,  but  also  in  and  out  of 
agencies,  organizations,  clubs  and  concerned 
groups.  But  a  change  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  achievements  of  the  handicapped 
themselves.  No  product  can  survive  in  our 
market  place  today  if  it  is  not  a  good  one, 
if  It  is  not  actually  as  good  or  superior  to 
its  competition.  The"  truth  is  that  the  handi- 
capped themselves  have  been  the  best  sales- 
men for  their  own  employment. 

I  don't  think  anyone  who  has  ever  met 
our  Chairman  Russell  has  ever  felt  the  same 
again  about  people  who  suffer  the  loss  of 
limbs.  I  don't  think  anyone  who  meets  or 
reads  about  the  tremendous  achievements  of 
the  outstanding  man  we  honor  Dr.  Robert 
Bottenberg,  will  ever  feel  the  same  again 
about  blindness. 

As  we  take  one  last  look  back  we  can 
Joyfully  tell  the  world  that  the  honor  roll 
of  those  who  helped  the  handicapped  to  help 
themselves  includes  the  names  of  our  last 
six  Presidents:  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Harry 
Truman,  Dwnght  Elsenhower.  John  Kennedy, 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  Richard  Nixon. 

And  I  remind  you  that  Roosevelt  had  poUo, 
Eisenhower  had  ileitis  and  heart  trouble. 
Kennedy  had  a  bad  back  and  Johnson  Is  now 
recovering  from  another  cardiac  Incident. 
We  have  proved  to  the  world  that  the  handi- 
capped can  make  It  to  the  highest  office  in 
our  land.  You  must  walk  a  mile  in  another 
man's  moccasins  to  know  what  troubles 
him — an  old  Indian  truism,  and  these  four 
Presidents  knew  what  disability  was  and 
were  The  greater  for  rising  above  It.  Truman 
and  Nixon  have  empathy  for  the  handi- 
capped which  enables  them  to  be  practical 
in  bringing  about  a  change  for  the  better. 
This  Is  a  proud  galaxy  of  servants  of  the 
Republic. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  also  remind 
you  that  it  was  President  Kennedy  who 
turned  around  the  attitude  of  the  "entire 
world  toward  the  retarded.  With  the  help  of 
Congress,  we  see  the  flrst  faltering  and  now 
magnificent  response  of  the  American  people 
to  training  and  employment  for  the  retarded. 
The  next  25  years,  hopefully,  will  show 
as  great  an  Improvement  In  public  attitudes 
toward  victims  of  mental  and  emotional  ill- 
ness, those  we  call  the  mentally  restored, 
as  the  last  10  years  have  shown  toward  the 
retarded. 

Hopefully,  long  before  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  this  unique  Presidential  Committee — 
bolstered  as  it  Is  by  both  Act  of  Congress 
and  Executive  Order  of  the  President,  men 
and  women  with  epilepsy  or  disfigurement 
will  no  longer  face  the  mindless  discrimina- 
tion at  home,  school,  office  and  society  as 
too  many  of  them  do  today. 

As  we  look  around  us  at  the  more  than 
8  million  gainfully  employed  handicapped 
men  and  women  of  America  today,  In  and 
out  of  government — and  our  government's 
record  Is  better  than  any  other  government 
In  the  world — we  must  remind  ourselves  of 
the  unfinished  work  ahead.  The  effort  we 
must  make  In  removing  the  blight  of  "un- 
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deremployment"  from  the  all  too  many  han- 
dicapped now  in  our  work  force. 

The  Lord's  words  are,  "I  know  mine  and 
mine  know  me."  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  but  I  do  know 
my  fellow  lawmakers,  and  I  can  promise  you 
that  if  you  will  continue  to  call  our  atten- 
tion to  the  unmet  needs  of  the  handicapped, 
you  will  have  eager  and  willing  listeners.  If 
the  handicapped  themselves,  including  those 
who  plan  to  march  to  the  Capitol  this  week, 
wlU  tell  it  not  only  like  It  is — but  the  way 
thev  would  like  it  to  be— we  will  listen. 

The  so-called  "establishment"  on  the  Hill 
may  be  a  little  hard  of  hearing,  a  bit  short  of 
breath,  a  little  dim  of  sight  after  laboring  for 
many  years,  but  we  are  not  short  of  intelli- 
geiice — or  of  good  will — or  of  empathy  for 
the  underdog.  Many  of  us  have  had  our  own 
bouts  with  disability  and,  although  disabil- 
ity may  not  show,  we  haven't  forgotten  how  It 
was.  Many  of  us  have  loved  ones  who  are 
familiar  with  wheelchairs  and  other  devices 
like  pacemakers  and  have  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  barriers  to  accessibility,  of  the  Idiocy 
of  rampless  buildings  and  thoughtless  de- 
sign m  both  public  and  private  planning. 

Some  of  us  in  the  "establishment"  are 
proud  and  happy  to  place  our  authority  and 
oiu-  votes  on  the  side  of  tomorrow,  on  a 
future  that  does  not  penalize  the  less  than 
average,  physically.  We  want  transportation 
systems  which  will  be  a  friend  and  not  the 
enemy  of  the  disabled  and  elderly  people  of 
America.  We  want  rehabilitation  laws  In  tune 
with  tomorrow  and  tomorrow's  tomorrow. 

So,  In  looking  back,  we  can  see  we  have 
come  far  on  a  road  strewn  with  problems 
and  difficulties,  In  looking  around,  we  can 
see  a  plateau  of  sorts  where  disabled  vet- 
erans and  others  can  better  realize  the  Amer- 
ican Dream.  In  looking  ahead,  We  can  thank 
God  for  the  blessings  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent, and  ask  His  help  and  guidance  that, 
together,  we  can  bring  more  of  heaven  on 
earth  for  the  handicapped  of  the  world. 


CALIFORNIA  NATIONAL  GUARD:  AN 
ASSET  TO  THE  COMMUNITY 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  the  National  Guards  in  our  country 
have  been  criticized  for  overzealous  ac- 
tion in  the  quelling  of  campus  and  urban 
disturbances.  In  some  cases,  particularly 
Kent  State,  these  criticisms  have  been 
Ju.stified.  Let  us  not  make  the  mistake, 
however,  of  condemning  all  National 
Guard  units  for  the  mistakes  of  a  few. 

Many  National  Guards,  including  that 
of  my  own  State  of  California,  ably  per- 
form their  constitutional  duties  and 
much  more.  The  California  National 
Guard  is  not  only  a  fine  security  force, 
it  is  active  in  numerous  community  ac- 
tivities ranging  from  involvement  in  rec- 
lamation projects  to  assistance  to  youth 
and  other  community  groups. 

These  activities,  moreover,  do  not  di- 
minish the  normal  activity  of  the  Guard. 
These  programs  are  conducted  on  a 
strictly  voluntary  basis  by  each  Guards- 
man and  unit. 

Maj.  Gen.  Glenn  C.  Ames,  command- 
ing general  of  the  California  National 
Guard,  has  been  kind  enough  to  supply 
me  with  a  summary  of  the  Guard's  "Do- 
mestic Action  Program,"  which  I  include 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
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State  of  California.  State  Mili- 
tary Forces,  Military  Depart- 
ment 

Sacramento.  Calif.,  June  23,  1972. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Leggett, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leggett:  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
submit  to  you  the  1971  California  National 
Guard  "Domestic  Action  Program  Report." 
The  California  Guard  force  of  27,500  has  a 
commitment  to  involvement  In  our  com- 
munity activities,  especially  in  today's  en- 
vironment. The  Guard  either  initiates  or  as- 
sists in  these  action  programs  which  are  con- 
ducted on  a  strictly  voluntary  basis  by  each 
Guardsman  and  unit.  Many  hours  of  per- 
sonal time  and  money  are  given  by  our  mem- 
bers to  these  various  causes.  This  support  and 
activity  Is  not  allowed  to  diminish  or  other- 
wise degrade  our  normal  training  mission. 
During  1971,  In  the  Domestic  Action  field, 
we  increased  our  activity  by  20%  over  the 
same  period  last  year.  The  attached  report 
indicates  the  state-wide  involvement  of  the 
California  National  Guard  for  calendar  year 
1971,  For  convenience,  the  report  has  been 
broken  down  into  five  categories  as  sum- 
marized below: 

a.  Ecology  and  Reclamation  Projects:  Dur- 
ing this  past  year,  our  Guardsmen  assisted 
over  7,000  residents  of  the  State  in  ecological 
programs.  A  few  of  these  projects  were  the 
collection  of  trash  in  the  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley with  the  Boy  Scouts  as  part  of  their 
"keep  America  Beautiful"  campaign:  pro- 
viding trucks  and  drivers  to  assist  in  clean- 
ing up  the  San  Joaquin  River;  assisting  in 
loading  six  tons  of  glass  for  recycling;  and 
many  other  projects  of  this  type. 

h.' Assisting  Needy  and  Underprivileged: 
Over  700  National  Guardsmen  gave  personal 
support  to  the  needy  and  underprivileged 
within  California.  Many  gratifying  incidents 
were  noted  during  1971,  especially  at  Christ- 
mas when  toys  were  collected  and  repaired 
and  Christmas  parties  were  given  to  those 
children  who  would  never  have  known  that 
there  truly  is  a  Santa  Claus,  and  that  there 
is  someone  who  really  cares. 

c.  Suvport  to  Community  Service  Organi- 
tations:  Oir  Guardsmen  have  been  involved 
in  supporting  local  community  projects  In 
1971  more  than  ever  before.  We  have  In- 
creased our  exposure  to  the  community  dur- 
ing 1971  for  a  total  of  approximately  65.000 
civilian  and  Guardsmen  participants.  Proj- 
ects that  supported  local  civic  groups  were 
the  March  of  Dimes  Walk-O-Rama,  Camp 
Fire  Girls,  Bey  Scouts,  transportation  for 
youth  camp-outs,  and  many  other  similar 
projects. 

d.  Support  Given  to  Governmental  Organi- 
zations: On  twenty-three  different  occasions 
the  California  National  Guard  was  called 
upon  to  assist  governmental  agencies  in  help- 
ing promote  community  and  youth  programs. 
There  were  over  15.000  governmental  and 
Guard  personnel  Involved  in  such  projects 
as  assisting  the  Merced  Welfare  Department, 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  San  Bruno  County  Jail, 
and  many  youth  training  programs  such  as 
Head  Start. 

e.  Guard-Initiated  and  Conducted  Pro- 
grams: Guardsmen  participated  in  many  pro- 
grams that  were  initiated  and  conducted  by 
the  local  unit  In  their  communities.  These 
projects  Involved  over  30,000  local  citizens 
and  Guardsmen  in  twenty-nine  communities 
throughout  the  State  cf  California.  These 
programs  included  painting  a  handicap 
school,  giving  lessons  In  gun  care  and  hun'.er 
safety;  visiting  veterans  hospitals;  and  train- 
ing disadvantaged  youths. 

Many  of  the  above  projects  are  continued 
vear-round.  In  addition,  many  other  pro- 
grams and  projects  were  assisted  by  the  Cali- 
fornia National  Guard  which  did  not  fall 
within  reported  categories.  These  Included 
parades,  concerts,  radio  broadcasts,  ball 
games  and  speeches  which  Involved  over  two 
and  one-half  million  residents  of  California. 
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These  programs  are  a  vital  part  of  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  general  public. 

I  believe  that  you  can  take  pride  In  our 
1971  accomplishments.  Our  young  soldiers 
and  airmen  do  really  care  about  their  com- 
munities. Because  of  such  personal  interest 
and  Involvement  on  their  part,  our  com- 
manders are  able  to  undertake,  plan  and  exe- 
cute many  taxing  programs  that  are  of  great 
value  to  the  communities.  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  an  even  greater  Involvement  during 
calendar  year  1972.  I  would  .velcome  receiv- 
ing from  you  any  observations,  suggestions 
or  Ideas  on  how  these  programs  can  be  im- 
proved. 

Sincerely, 

Glenn  C.  Ames, 
Major  General.  Commanding. 


YOUR  VOTE— IT  DOES  COUNT 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

Oh     MiSsOt'Rl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29.  1972 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  editorial  entitled, 
"Your  Vote — It  Does  Count,"  prepared 
by  the  American  Historic  and  Cultural 
Society,  Lnc,  for  July  4,  1972— a  day  to 
honor  America: 

Across  the  country  today  poltlcal  candi- 
dates are  skirmishing  with  more  than  the 
usual  degree  of  fervor  at  this  stage  of  an 
election  year. 

The  professionals  are  m.otlvated  by  the 
knowledge  that  In  1972  the  election  process 
is  being  opened  up  to  major  new  elements. 

People  from  all  walks  of  life— young  and 
old— the  rich  and  the  not-so-rlch— men  and 
women  of  all  races  and  creeds — are  climb- 
ing Into  the  political  arena  with  firm  ideas 
of  their  own  about  shaping  the  country's 
destiny.  And  this  is  their  right,  protected  by 
our  Co'nstltutlon  of  200  years. 

To  our  traditional  electorate  will  be  added 
In  1972  over  11  million  young  adults,  18  to 
20  years  of  age.  now  enfranchised  by  the 
26th  Amendment.  Additionally,  some  14  mU- 
llon  Americans  who  have  turned  21  since 
1968  will  be  eligible  to  participate,  for  the 
first  time,  in  a  Presidential  election. 

This  25  million  potential  could  have  a  de- 
cisive Impact  on  the  outcome. 

These  first  voters  comprise  a  massive  force 
for  accomplishment.  The  newcomers  are 
turned  on  and  eager  to  become  Involved  in 
such  problems  as  peace  In  Vietnam,  dis- 
armament, infiatlon.  Joblessness,  education, 
minority  rights,  housing,  health  care,  dan- 
gers to  life  from  air  and  water  pollution,  and 
countless  other  problems.  Undoubtedly, 
many  of  these  young  adults  can  help  the 
United  States  remedy  Its  national  and  In- 
ternational Illnesses. 

As  an  essential  flrst  step,  they  should  be 
aided  and  encouraged  to  register  and  vote. 
If  they  should  fall  victim  to  the  apathy 
which  already  exists  among  their  elders  to- 
ward the  electoral  process,  the  nation  will 
continue  to  suffer. 

The  dismaying  truth  Is  that  only  73  mU- 
llon  citizens  cast  ballots  In  the  1968  Presi- 
dential election.  Then  only  60.2  percent  of 
the  121  5  mUUon  ellglbles  went  to  the  poUs. 
47  mUllon  staved  away.  Here  in  the  world's 
greatest  democracy,  a  smaller  percentage 
voted  In  a  major  election  than  In  any  other 
nation  of  the  free  world. 

Of  the  47  million  non-voters,  some  15  mil- 
lion who  were  qualified  to  vote  passed  up  the 
opportunitv.  Another  10  million  could  have 
qualified  but  didn't  bother.  Many,  of  course, 
were  prevented  by  harsh  state  residency  re- 
quirements, or  by  Illness  or  dlsabUlty.  or  by 
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being  unexpectedly  away  from  borne  or  over- 
seas on  election  day.  Thanks  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1970.  the  right  to 
register  and  vote  by  absentee  process  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  regardless  of 
where  one  may  be  In  the  world  on  election 
day,  now  belongs  to  those  who  take  the 
Initiative   In   exercising  that  right. 

Perhaps  you  are  one  of  those  who  asks, 
"Does  my  vote  really  count  among  all  the 
millions  eligible  to  vote?"  Here's  your  an- 
swer: 

In  the  1960  Presidential  election,  Richard 
Nixon  lost  to  John  Kennedy  by  less  than 
one  vote  per  precinct  out  of  a  total  exceed- 
ing 69  million  votes. 

In  1968.  Mr.  Nixon  won  over  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey by  less  than  three  votes  per  precinct 
out  of  more  than  73  million  votes  cast. 

A  shift  of  64.000  votes  or  1.2  percent  of  the 
5.573.810  ballots  cast  In  Illinois  and  Missouri 
in  1968  would  have  thrown  the  Presidential 
election  Into  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  decision.  There,  26  votes — one  from 
each  of  26  states — Is  the  maximum  needed  to 
elect  the  President. 

Do  you  still  wonder  whether  your  vote 
counts?  Hopefully,  you  are  prepared  to  make 
It  count. 

Begin  today  to  familiarize  yourself  with 
your  precinct's  requirements  for  registration 
and  voting.  Mark  these  Important  dates  on 
voiir  calendar  and  rearrange  your  dally  time- 
table to  meet  these  deadlines. 

You — and  every  other  American  citizen — 
can  take  the  first  important  steps  toward 
answering  today's  challenges: 

If  required,  be  sure  to  register  to  vote; 

Become  knowledgeable  on  candidates  and 
major  issues; 

And  then,  in  the  General  Election  of  No- 
vember 7.  exercise  your  most  prized  posses- 
sion—your right  to  vote  for  the  candidates 
and  party  of  your  choice. 

On  each  individual  rests  the  responsibility 
for  implementing  this  right.  No  one  can  do 
It  for  you.  Start  today.  Become  Informed. 
Register    Make  your  vote  count! 

■you  can  Honor  America,  and  yourself,  by 
your  action. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SAM  A,  V'ENABLE,  SR. 


June  30,  1972 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  LAURIE 
JOHNSON 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

.).'     L.\LIF!JR.NI.\ 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  30.  1972 

Mr.  REES.  Mr  Speaker,  last  Saturday. 
June  24,  my  con.stituent,  Mrs.  Laurie 
Johnson,  was  awarded  a  proclamation 
by  the  Studio  City  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  the  distinguished  contributions 
she  has  made  to  her  community. 

An  outstanding  resident  of  southern 
California  for  20  years,  Mrs.  Johnson 
has  been  honored  with  the  title  of  vice 
president  of  Avco's  board  of  directors, 
and  has  been  named  Outstanding  'V\''om- 
an  of  the  Year  by  the  Studio  City  North 
Hollywood  Soroptimist  Club. 

Mrs.  Johnson  is  also  president  of  the 
Studio  City  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
has  inaugurated  many  new  programs,  as 
well  as  established  a  policy  of  giving 
more  people  a  voice  in  chamber  affairs. 
She  has  worked  long  and  hard  to  in- 
volve all  facets  of  the  community  in  the 
chamber  program — not  only  members, 
resident,s.  merchants,  and  service  clubs, 
but  also  churches,  schools,  and  the  police 
department. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me 
in  commending  Mrs.  Johnson  for  her 
outstanding  service  to  Studio  City. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29.  1972 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
the  great  sense  of  loss  felt  by  all  Ten- 
nesseans  at  the  death  of  Sam  A.  Venable, 
Sr.  Sam  Venable  was  an  outstanding  edu- 
cator, a  leading  sports  figure,  and  a  man 
of  high  Christian  character. 

Despite  iiis  impressive  titles  and  many 
awards.  Sam  Venable  never  forgot  those 
less  fortunate  than  himself.  Our  district 
will  always  be  grateful  for  his  willingness 
to  act  as  Santa  Claus  each  year  for  many 
yoimg  children  including  the  sons  and 
dauglaters  of  our  servicemen  missing  or 
killed  in  Vietnam.  The  old  adage  that  "a 
man  never  stands  so  tall  as  when  he 
bends  over  to  help  a  child"  clearly  de- 
scribed Sam  Venable's  dedication  to  serv- 
ing his  fellow  man.  The  world  has  lost  a 
kind  and  generous  man. 

The  following  is  a  brief  biography  of 
Sam  Venable,  Sr.,  which  appeared  in  the 
June  19,  1972,  edition  of  the  Knoxville 
Journal.  I  would  also  like  to  share  with 
the  Nation  two  editorials  which  describe 
the  respect  and  admiration  all  Tennes- 
seans  held  for  Sam  Venable,  Sr. : 
(From  the  KncxvUle  Journal,  June  19,  1972] 

Ven.\ble,  Sp.  ,  Funeral  Set  for  2  Today 

An  associate  professor  of  physical  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Venable  was  a  member  of  the  Knox  County 
Board  of  Education,  of  which  he  served  as 
vice  c'aatrma:!  in  1969. 

Dr.  Mildred  Doyle,  county  schools  superin- 
tendent, announced  that  her  offices  close  at 
noon  today  for  Mr.  Venable's  funeral. 

He  was  elected  this  year  as  president  of  the 
Tennessee  School  Boards  A.ssoclatlon.  from 
whom  he  received  an  award  for  his  service 
to  education. 

As  a  sports  figure,  fa:is  recognized  him  in 
the  capacity  of  official  scorekeeper  at  UT 
basketball  games,  down's  marker  at  UT  foot- 
ball games,  track  official — having  served  as 
former  president  of  Knoxville  Track  Club — 
and  tournament  director,  also  past  president 
of  the  YMCA. 

Foll.owing  graduation  at  UT  in  1935,  Mr. 
Venable  began  teaching  there  in  1945  and 
received  his  masters  In  1946.  He  has  been  with 
UT  since  then. 

Interim  years  were  spent  in  World  War  II 
as  an  Infantrv  major  and  teaching  within  the 
Knoxville  school  system. 

Recent  activities  included  president  of  the 
Tennessee  Recreation  Society,  chairman  of 
the  mayor's  committee  for  evaluation  of  rec- 
reation in  the  city,  director  of  the  U.S.  Volley- 
ball A;soclat!on  Tournament  and  member  of 
the  advisory  council  for  Treemont  Job  Corps 
Camp  in  the  ,->moky  Mountains. 

He  A-as  honored  with  "Sam  Venable  Day" 
in  1969  for  his  services  rendered  to  the  Tree- 
mont camp. 

Other  awards  Included  "Man  of  the  Year" 
honors  in  1961  from  Knoxville  Clvltan  Club 
and  "Man  of  the  Year"  service  award  In  1965 
from  the  YMCA. 

He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Pellow.-.hlp  of  Christian  Athletes  in  Knoxville. 

A  member  of  First  United  Methodist 
Church,  where  he  served  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  taught  a  fellowship  Sunday 
School  class,  Mr.  Venable  was  active  also  in 
the  American  Association  of  Health,  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation  and  the  Knox 
County  Council  of  Community  Services. 


[From  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel, 

June  19, 1972] 

Sam  Venable.  Sr.  C.R. 

We'll  miss  Sam  Venable  Sr.  at  the  Knox 
County  School  Board  meetings,  the  football 
and  basketball  games  and  at  the  track  meets. 
He  used  to  stroll  into  The  News-Sentinel 
office  once  or  twice  a  year  and  everyone 
enjoyed  his  visits  so  very  much. 

Mildred  Doyle,  superintendent  of  Knox 
County  schools,  perhaps  said  It  best  when  she 
described  Sam  as  nonpartisan.  He  always 
voted  for  what  he  thought  was  best  for  the 
young  peaple  despite  the  political  Implica- 
tions. That  was  his  creed,  fairness. 

Sam  was  such  a  good  teacher  that  one  of 
his  former  students,  .\ndy  Kozar,  became  his 
boss  as  head  of  the  men's  physical  education 
department  at  UT.  Sam  was  the  insplratlca 
which  moved  Andy,  a  former  Vol  football 
star,  to  get  his  doctorate  in  physical  educa- 
tion. 

Our  loss  is  great  but  we're  all  better  for 
Sam's  having  lived  such  an  inspirational  life 
in  our  midst. 

[Prom  the  Knoxville  Journal,  June  19,  1972] 
Sam  a,  Venable,  Sr. 

When  a  big  man  dep.arts  this  life  he  leaves 
a  big  void,  and  his  loss  is  deeply  felt.  So  it  is 
with  the  death  Saturday  of  Sam  A.  Venable 
Sr.,  educator,  public  servant  and  gre.it- 
hearted  friend  of  young  people  and  children. 
He  was  a  big  man  in  every  good  way. 

His  influence  on  public  education  and 
clean  athletics  went  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Knox  County,  pervading  the  entire  state. 
Sam  Venable  was  a  man  of  the  highest  prin- 
ciples. It  was  no  matter  what  his  parti.=an 
politics  were.  His  ways  of  thinking  and  his 
resolute  convictions  always  looked  to  what 
was  right  and  best  for  the  community.  Re- 
publican Mildred  Doyle,  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  never  had  more  loyal 
backing  on  the  board  of  education  than  was 
given  her  by  this  man  too  big  for  petty 
differences. 

In  mourning  the  passing  of  Sam  Venable, 
the  citizens  of  Knoxville,  Knox  County  and 
Tennessee  can  only  pray  his  place  will  be 
taken  by  someone  at  least  half  his  size. 


SUPREME  COURT  RULING  ON 
CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF    .AL.'iBAMA 

IN    THE    HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
indeed  a  sad  day  for  our  Nation  and  for 
the  millions  of  law  abiding  citizens  in 
our  country. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  by  a  vote  of 
5  to  4.  has  ruled  that  capital  punishment 
is  cruel  and  unusual  punisliment  and 
consequently,  is  unconstitutional.  Dur- 
ing the  past  20  years,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  made  a  number  of  deci:ions  that  I 
have  disagreed  with:  it  has  made  some 
decisions  I  could  not  understand.  The 
ruling  on  capital  punishment  fits  into 
both  categories. 

I  have  always  believed  that  capital 
punishment  is  a  strong  deterrent  to 
crime.  While  it  has  not  been  imposed  for 
5  years,  its  threat  has  always  been  pres- 
ent. It  is  impossible  to  determine  how 
many  murders  have  been  prevented  be- 
cause of  the  electric  chair,  the  gas 
chamber  and  the  scaffold.  This  threat, 
however,  no  longer  exists. 


June  30,  1972 

The  Supreme  Court  has  issued  a  slap 
in  the  face  to  millions  and  millions  of 
Americans  by  this  ruling.  I  would  think 
the  judicial  branch  of  Government  owes 
more  to  our  citizens  and  particularly  to 
our  police  officers  than  a  ruling  which 
will,  without  a  doubt,  fui-ther  increase 
the  lawlessness  in  this  country'. 


STEPHEN  W.  ROBINSON  GAVE 
COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIKCINL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Stephen  W.  Robinson,  21,  son 
of  Col.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Robinson, 
of  Alexandria,  Va.,  was  the  president  of 
the  student  body  for  the  1971-72  school 
year  at  the  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity in  Lexington,  Va.  Stephen  plans 
to  return  to  the  Washington  and  Lee 
Law  School  this  fall. 

As  student  body  president,  Stephen 
gave  a  commencement  address  on  June  1, 
in  which  he  called  for  a  return  to  tradi- 
tional values  and  academic  excellence. 
While  his  address  was  directed  to  the 
administration,  faculty,  and  student 
body  of  his  own  college,  his  message 
should  be  of  interest  to  those  connected 
with  institutions  of  higher  learning  all 
across  the  Nation. 

I  insert  the  text  of  Stephen  Robin- 
son's address  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Remarks  By  Stephen  W.  Robinson 

Initially.  I  would  like  to  add  my  con- 
gratulations to  those  you  have  already  re- 
ceived. Each  of  you  certainly  deserves  all 
the  praise  you  are  getting. 

In  the  four  years  I  have  spent  at  Wash- 
ington and  Lee.  the  university  has  under- 
gone many  changes.  Included  in  the  progress 
of  the  undergraduate  school  has  been  the 
new  curriculum,  an  innovative  calendar,  and 
participation  in  an  eight-college  exchange 
program  which  has.  In  a  very  minor  way, 
allowed  Washington  and  Lee  to  enjoy  some 
of  the  benefits  of  coeducation. 

The  law  school  has  also  had  its  share  of 
success.  The  number  of  applications  for 
positions  in  the  freshman  class  has  quad- 
rupled in  the  past  four  years,  and  the  quality 
of  the  applicants  has  also  risen  markedly. 
In  addition,  the  law  school,  in  three  years, 
will  move  into  Lewis  Hall,  which  will  be 
the  most  modern  and  best  equipped  law 
facility   In  the   cotuitry. 

The  law  school  Is  Just  a  part  of  a  $56 
million,  decade-long  devciopment  plan, 
which  will  also  Include  a  new  undergraduate 
library,  renovation  of  many  existing  build- 
ings and  a  substantial  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  endowment. 

However,  not  all  the  changes  to  the  past 
four  years   have  been   beneficial. 

At  one  time,  not  too  long  ago.  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  was  a  very  placid,  sheltered 
place  In  which  to  get  an  education.  One 
could  come  to  a  small,  picturesque  village 
in  the  Shenandoah  and  spend  four  years 
to  an  atmosphere  of  honesty,  trust,  and  co- 
operation while  studying  the  liberal  arts. 
Washington  and  Lee  has  always  placed  great 
responsibility  in  the  hands  of  students,  and 
much  of  this  utoplan-like  quality  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  has  been  a  result  of  the 
students'   acceptance  of  this   responsibility. 

Unfortunately,  that  Is  not  the  situation 
now,  Washington  and  Lee  men  recently  have 
exhibited  a  frightening  fear  of  responslbU- 
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Ity,  and  because  of  this  attitude,  the  atmos- 
phere and  quality  of  an  education  at  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  has  suffered. 

The  Honor  System,  once  the  most  distinc- 
tive mark  of  a  Washington  and  Lee  educa- 
tion. Is  not  nearly  as  effective  as  It  was  Just 
a  few  years  ago.  In  innumerable  Instances, 
students  have  failed  to  accept  their  respon- 
sibility as  members  of  a  community  governed 
by  the  principles  of  honor.  Too  many  men 
have  decided  it  Is  better  to  abuse  Wash- 
ington and  Lee's  honor  system  than  protect 
it.  And  because  of  this,  'Washington  and  Lee 
is  no  longer  the  community  of  trust  it  once 
was. 

In  addition  to  this  problem  directly  related 
to  the  Honor  System,  there  have  been  other 
difficulties  caused  by  the  irresponsibility  of 
students.  Washington  and  Lee  men  have 
trouble  negotiating  checks,  even  In  Lexing- 
ton, because  of  the  number  of  bad  checks 
v.Tltten  by  students;  the  word  of  a  W  &  L 
student  is  no  longer  taken  at  face  value,  and 
local  girls'  schools,  alarmed  by  the  behavior 
of  men  from  Washington  and  Lee  and  other 
schools,  have  begun  to  disregard  the  normal 
Inter-institutlonal  disciplinary  procedures 
and  now  carry  their  grievances  to  civil 
authorities. 

There  have  also  been  other  conflicts,  within 
the  university  community  Itself.  Since  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  began  to  obtain  a  truly  di- 
verse student  body,  which  I  believe  has 
helped  the  university  overall,  the  W  &  L  com- 
munity has  became  a  fragmented  collection 
of  small  groups,  with  each  polarized  contin- 
gent caring  little  about  any  of  the  others. 
Several  blatantly  racist  incidents  have  oc- 
curred, while  many  students  feel  alienated 
from  the  W  &  L  community  as  a  whole.  Par- 
tially because  of  this  lack  of  unity,  the  speak- 
ing tradition  has  vanished,  as  have  several 
other  facets  of  the  once -congenial  atmos- 
phere of  V.'ashington  and  Lee. 

All  of  these  difficulties  combined  have  be- 
gun to  place  a  strain  on  the  student-faculty 
relationship,  another  key  to  the  Washington 
and  Lee  educational  experience. 

Despite  this  decline,  I  feel  that  my  educa- 
tion at  Washington  and  Lee  has  been  out- 
standing, and  I'm  looking  forward  to  spend- 
ing three  years  here  studying  law. 

It  is  traditional  for  a  commencement  ad- 
dress to  contain  a  challenge  to  the  graduates 
to  do  well  in  the  world  and  strive  for  suc- 
cess. However,  I  feel  the  class  of  1972  is  well 
aware  of  what  it  will  face  in  the  world.  In- 
stead, I  would  like  to  challenge  the  adminis- 
tration, faculty,  and  most  particularly  the 
current  and  future  students  of  Washington 
and  Lee,  in  the  next  four  year.s,  or  longer  if 
necessary,  to  recapture  what  the  University 
has  lost  m  our  four  years  here.  W  &  L  Is.  ajid 
always  has  been,  a  place  for  men  to  obtaia  an 
excellent  education,  and  I  feel  this  tradition 
will  be  continued.  The  university  has  a  dedi- 
cated faculty,  many  talented  students,  and 
fine  physical  facilities.  There  is  not  any  rea- 
son why  academic  excellence  can  not  be  per- 
petuated  at   Washington    and   Lee. 

However,  W  &  L,  primarily  through  Its  stu- 
dents, must  try  to  regain  Its  atmosphere  of 
mutual  trust.  Its  feeling  of  cooperation,  and 
its  spirit  cf  union.  If  this  Is  done,  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  will  regain  its  Intellectual  envi- 
ronment so  conducive  to  learning  and  Its 
self-dlgnlty. 

Again,  congratulations  and  good  luck,  and 
may  God  be  with  you. 


PROGRESS  IN  CANCER  TREATMENT 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr  Speaker,  earlier  in 
this  Congress  we  passed  into  law  the 
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National  Cancer  Act  to  accelerate  this 
Nation's  scientific  efforts  in  the  area  of 
cancer  detection,  prevention  and  cure. 

At  that  time  hundreds  of  scientists 
were  already  proceeding  'with  research 
aimed  at  the  same  goal.  Time  magazine 
recently  noted  some  encouraging  results 
of  an  outstanding  nature  which  were  re- 
ported at  the  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
National  Cancer  Institute. 

Dr.  Edmund  Klein  of  Roswell  Park 
Memorial  Institute  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  a 
good  friend  of  mine,  has  been  working 
for  some  time  on  the  treatment  of  skin 
cancer  and  at  the  meeting  reported 
procre.ss  he  has  made  in  the  area  of 
applying  his  work  in  immunotherapy  on 
patients  with  breast  cancer. 

The  results  are  indeed  encouraging 
and  although  Eidditional  tests  and  work 
must  still  be  done.  I  think  the  work  done 
by  Dr.  Klein  holds  great  promise, 

I  would  like  to  include  the  article  from 
Time  into  the  Record  at  this  time  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues  and 
commend  Dr.  Klein  for  his  work. 

The  article  follows: 

Fighting  Breast  Cancer 

Perhaps  no  diagnosis  Is  more  feared  by 
women  than  breast  cancer.  Medicine's  efforts 
to  cut  the  death  rate  from  breast  cancer  have 
been  far  less  successful  than  with  other 
malignancies  to  which  women  are  vulner- 
able. This  year  alone,  71,000  American  women 
will  learn  "that  they  have  breast  cancer,  and 
some  30.000  wUl  die  of  It.  At  least  1,000 
a  week  are  undergoing  surgery.  Tlie  opera- 
tion usually  involves  radical  mastectomy,  a 
disfiguring  procedure  that  Includes  removal 
of  the  breast  and  surrounding  tissue.  Though 
surgery  can  save  their  lives,  many  women 
feel  that  the  price  is  their  femininity.  Doc- 
tors report  a  common  reaction:  "I  feel  like 
half  a  woman." 

Medical  science  is  a  long  way  from  keeping 
all  these  women  whole,  but  reports  at  two 
medical  meetings  last  week  Indicate  progress 
in  two  Important  aspects  of  breast  cancer: 
controlling  recurrence  and  provldtog  an 
alternative  to  radical  mastectomy  in  certain 
cases.  Meanwhile  doctors  are  also  working 
on  ways  to  reduce  the  psychic  misery  of  those 
who  must  undergo  full-scale  surgery. 
five  successes 

The  most  dramatic  announcement,  made 
at  a  session  sponsored  by  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  at  Gatllnburg.  Tenn..  concerned 
immunotherapy,  or  use  of  the  body's  own 
defense  mechanisms  to  protect  Itself  against 
cancer.  Dr.  Edmund  Klein  of  Roswell  Park 
Memorial  Institute  In  Buffialo.  N.V..  who  has 
already  had  some  success  treating  skin  can- 
cer, tried  a  variation  of  the  treatment  on 
five  women.  The  patients  had  all  undergone 
breast  surgery  already  and  were  suffering  re- 
currences of  cancer.  Klein  injected  a  serum 
containing  tuberculin — a  substance  that 
rouses  the  body  to  counterattack — directly 
Into  the  women's  cancerous  lesions.  Then, 
as  the  cancers  showed  signs  of  healing,  he 
switched  from  the  painful  shots  to  regular 
applications  of  a  tuberculin  skto  cream. 
Most  people  at  some  time  in  their  lives  have 
had  tuberculosis  antibodies  naturally  acti- 
vated In  their  system,  and  tuberculin  awoke 
the  women's  immunological  "memories",  trig- 
gering the  production  of  more  antibodies. 
The  treatment  Induced  an  Immune  response 
to  cancer  as  well. 

Though  much  study  and  testing  remain  to 
be  done  before  Immunotherapy  can  become 
an  anticancer  weapon.  Klein's  results  Indi- 
cate that  the  effort  Is  likely  to  prove  worth- 
while. All  five  of  the  women  are  still  alive 
two  years  after  treatment  began  and  have 
shown  Improvement  In  varytog  degrees. 

More  controversial  was  the  report  of  Dr. 
M.  Vera  Peters,  of  Toronto's  Princess  Mar- 
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garet  Rose  Hospital,  on  simpler  surgery  for 
early  breast  cancer.  Dr.  Peters  told  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Indiana  School  of  Medicine  that 
doctors  should  attempt  the  most  conserva- 
tive procedures  possible  "In  order  to  pre- 
serve the  patient's  morale."  Thus,  for  certain 
of  her  patients  In  whom  early  diagnosis  has 
been  made,  she  favors  "lumpectomy."  the 
removal  of  the  cancer  alone  rather  than  the 
entire  breast.  She  claims  that  the  operation, 
which  Is  followed  by  radiation  therapy,  offers 
selected  patients  essentially  the  same  sur- 
vival rate  as  racldal  mastectomy. 

Other  doctors  doubt  the  long-term  results 
of  this  method.  Last  week  Dr.  Peters  offered 
figures  that  tend  to  support  her  case.  Of 
81  women  who  had  radical  mastectomies 
between  1955  and  1965.  lOA'^o  were  alive  five 
years  after  the  operations.  Peters  paired  each 
of  these  patients  by  age  and  other  factors 
with  81  women  who  had  only  lumpectomies, 
then  compared  the  two  groups'  survival  rates. 
There  were  only  slight  differences  each  year, 
and  after  five  years.  71.6"  of  the  lumpectomy 
patients   were    still    alive. 

Many  surgeons  still  question  Dr.  Peters' 
procedure  and  take  Issue  with  women's  mag- 
azine articles  that  advocate  It  as  an  alterna- 
tive. "Deciding  about  treatments  for  breast 
cancer  shouldn't  be  like  choosing  a  brand 
of  toothpaste,  "  says  Dr.  Guy  Robblns,  act- 
ing chief  of  the  breast  service  at  New  York's 
Memorial  Hospital  for  Cancer  and  Allied  Dis- 
eases. Dr.  Robbins  cautions  that  lumpectomy 
may  fall  to  locate  or  remove  all  the  cells  and 
he  maintains  that  only  radical  mastectomy 
offers  the  physician  and  the  patient  a  sem- 
blance of  certainty  that  all  malignancy  has 
been  removed.  He  also  warns  that  half  of 
all  lumpectomy  patients  eventually  have 
local  recurrences  of  cancer  and  says  that 
many  end  up  paying  for  their  respite  with  a 
subsequent— and  more  serious — operation. 

COSMETIC    JOB 

But  Robblns  acknowledges  that  male  doc- 
tors are  often  Insensitive  to  women's  psycho- 
logical problems.  He  and  his  colleagues  sup- 
port efforts  to  ease  the  shock  of  breast  re- 
moval. Many  doctors  are  spending  more  time 
acquainting  their  patients  with  the  neces- 
sity for  radical  surgery.  Reach  for  Recovery,  a 
program  run  by  former  mastectomy  patients, 
is  helping  women  through  the  convalescent 
period  with  exercise  drills  and  counseling. 

Nothing  has  done  more  to  relieve  post- 
operative depression  than  development  of 
techniques  for  reconstructing  the  breast  after 
surgery.  Dr.  Reuven  Synderman.  a  plastic 
surgeon  at  Memorial,  has  found  that  explain- 
ing the  possibilities  of  reconstruction  has 
helped  many  women  to  accept  mastectomy 
calmly.  The  cosmetic  Job  Involves  implan- 
tation of  a  silicon  form  and  substantial  sur- 
gery to  restore  the  breast  to  a  near-normal 
contour.  But  according  to  Synderman,  most 
women  are  so  pleased  by  the  Initial  Implant, 
which  makes  the  breast  look  normal  under 
clothing,  that  they  do  not  even  bother  with 
the  later  stapes  necessary  to  complete  the 
process. 


THE      STATE      DEPARTMENT      AND 
BIAFRA— SOME  QUESTIONS  RAISED 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IX   THE    HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
years  ago,  on  January  22.  1970.  I  in- 
serted remarlcs  in  the  Congressional 
REroRD  concerning  the  urgen.t  starvation 
cri.si.s  in  Biafra  after  the  surrender  of 
the  Ibos  to  the  Nigerian  troops.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  newspaper  accounts 
told  of  the  pliglit  of  hungry  families  and 
the  dire  nece.ssity  for  large-scale  food 
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shipments  to  avert  a  major  catastrophe. 
How  many  men.  women,  and  children 
actually  succumbed  before  the  crisis  was 
resolved  will  probably  never  be  accu- 
rately ascertained. 

My  interest  was  naturally  aroused  re- 
cently when  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
subject  of  Biafra  and  the  involvement  of 
our  State  Department  In  that  crisis.  The 
occasion  was  the  confirmation  hearing 
of  Clinton  L.  Olson,  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Mission  in  Lagos  during  the  crisis, 
who  had  been  selected  to  fill  the  am- 
bassadorial spot  in  Sierra  Leone.  Oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Olson's  appointment  was 
raised  by  Roger  Morris,  serving  during 
the  Nigerian  war  with  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  and  knowledgeable  about 
the  formulation  and  execution  of  U.S. 
policy  in  that  area  at  that  time.  Mr. 
Morris  submitted  a  statement  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
dated  June  4  in  connection  with  the  con- 
firmation hearing  and  later  summarized 
orally  his  position  when  appearing  be- 
fore the  committee  on  June  23.  Mr. 
Olson  was  subsequently  confirmed  as 
Ambassador  to  Sierra  Leone. 

Tlie  June  4  statement  of  Mr.  Morris 
as  submitted  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  follows ; 

JtTNE  4,  1972. 
Testimony  op  Roger  Morris — Confirmation 

OP  Clinton  L.  Olson,  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee 

Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  the  Committee  this  written 
testimony  on  the  confirmation  of  Clinton  L. 
Olson  as  United  States  Ambassador  to  Sierra 
Leone. 

I  regret  that  family  Illness  In  Oklahoma 
made  It  difficult  for  me  to  present  this  testi- 
mony In  person:  I  shall  certainly  be  avail- 
able to  the  Committee  in  the  future  In  any 
way  I  can  be  helpful  In  this  matter. 

I  regret  even  more  that  questions  need  be 
raised  about  the  record  of  an  Ambassadorial 
nominee.  But  those  questions  seem  com- 
pelling. They  deal  with  evidence  of  a  reign 
of  inefficiency  and  bias  in  a  U.S.  Embassy 
which  may  have  Inhibited  the  mission's  pro- 
fessional performance  In  a  critical  situation, 
may  well  have  suppressed  information  im- 
portant to  the  conduct  of  national  policy, 
may  have  damaged  or  broken  personal 
careers  In  punishment  for  policy  dissent, 
and,  most  disturbing,  may  have  had  the  re- 
sult of  subverting  a  public  commitment  of 
this  Government  to  try  to  relieve  one  of  the 
great  human  catastrophes  of  our  time. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  at  the  outset  both  the 
limits  and  relevance  of  my  perspective  on  the 
questions  to  be  raised  here.  Prom  September 
1968  to  my  resignation  on  April  29,  1970,  I 
served  on  the  staff  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  with  principal  responsibility  for 
.African  affairs.  During  that  period,  I  was  in 
dally  liaison  with  the  Department  of  State 
and  other  foreign  affairs  agencies.  I  routinely 
read  reports  from  our  African  embassies.  And 
because  of  the  Intense  interest  of  both  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  President  Nixon  In  hu- 
manitarian relief  for  victims  of  the  Nigerian 
Civil  War,  I  was  particularly  occupied  with 
the  formulation  and  execution  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  that  conflict. 

It  was  In  this  position  that  I  encountered 
gathering  Indications  of  unprofessional  con- 
duct in  the  Lagos  Embassy,  a  failure  report- 
edly the  result,  at  least  in  part,  of  Mr.  Olson's 
tenure  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission  In  that 
post. 

Mr.  Olson  was  DCM  in  Lagos  throughout 
my  service  on  the  NSC  staff.  I  never  visited 
the  Lagos  Embassy,  never  witnessed  Mr. 
Olson's  work  on  the  scene,  met  him  per- 
sonally only  in  passing  at  an  Inter-agency 
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meeting  In  January  1970,  and  have  not  seen 
him  or  observed  his  work  since  I  left  the  NSC. 
Therefore,  as  I  shall  make  clear  in  present- 
ing them,  some  of  the  following  questions 
are  based  on  second-  or  third -hand  accounts 
given  me  of  what  had  happened,  or  waa 
happening.  In  the  Lagos  Embassy  from  1967 
to  1970.  Yet  those  reports  were  so  unfailingly 
similar,  so  often  repeated  by  honest,  con- 
scientious officials,  that  I  felt  it  proper  to 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee, however  indirect  my  knowledge. 

Moreover,  and  I  shall  also  Indicate  this 
where  appropriate  below,  I  do  have  personal 
knowledge  of  a  number  of  facts — deficient 
reporting  from  Lagos,  various  disciplinary 
missions  from  the  State  Department  to  the 
Embassy  from  1967  to  1970,  the  failure  of  the 
Embassy  to  carry  out  national  policy  In  the 
humanitarian  crisis  of  January  1970,  etc. — 
all  of  which  tends  to  support  questions  raised 
by  the  experience  of  others  much  closer  than 
I  to  Mr.  Olson's  role  in  the  Lagos  Embassy. 

I  should  emphasize  again,  Mr.  Cliairn;an, 
that  I  am  raising  here  i:o  more,  and  no  less, 
than  several  questions  which  the  Committee 
may  wish  to  pursue  in  considering  Mr.  Olson's 
confirmation.  If  these  questions  are  somehow 
mistaken,  complete  Department  of  State  files 
on  the  matter  and  other  authoritative  wit- 
nesses (some  of  whom  I  suggest  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  te!>timony)  should  certainly 
be  able  to  clarify  the  record.  And  even  If 
these  questions  should  be  substantiated,  the 
Committee  will  still  face  the  matter  of  Mr. 
Olson's  personal  respon.slbility.  In  that  re- 
spect, I  should  only  point  out  that  the  fol- 
lowing incidents  took  place  during  Mr. 
Olson's  service  as  DCM  under  two  Ambas- 
sadors, two  Administrations,  and  over  a  three- 
year  peiiod.  Whatever  happened  in  our  Lagos 
mission  during  that  time,  I  should  think  that 
Mr.  Olson  as  DCM  either  directed  it,  ac- 
quiesced In  it,  or  was  oblivious  to  it.  In  any 
case,  the  answer  seems  relevant  to  his  quali- 
fications  for   an    Ambassadorship. 

Once  regarded  as  the  most  promising  of 
new  African  states  and  a  major  recipient  of 
U.S.  assistance  to  the  Continent,  Nigeria  fell 
Into  political  chaos  In  the  mid-1960s.  Tribal 
and  regional  rivalries  issued  in  assassination 
of  a  Prime  Minister,  the  takeover  in  Lagos  by 
coup  d'flat  of  a  milltarv  reslme  mass  atroc- 
ities against  the  Ibo  tribe,  and  eventually 
clvU  war  between  Biafra  (the  country's  for- 
mer Eastern  Region)  and  Nigeria  from  1967  to 
the  Biafran  collapse  in  January  1970. 

The  Committee  will  recall  that  Presidents 
Johnson  and  Nixon  both  resolved,  with  broad 
Congressional  agreement,  that  the  United 
States  would  not  t>ecome  involved  on  either 
side  of  this  political  and  military  conflict, 
yet  within  the  context  of  our  neutrality  do 
everything  possible  to  help  relieve  the 
mounting  suffering  of  millions  of  civilians, 
many  of  them  children,  on  both  sides  of 
the  battle.  It  was  in  these  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances that  questions  arose  regarding 
the  efficiency  and  fidelity  to  national  policy 
of  the  Lagos  Embassy. 

Through  my  twenty  months  on  the  NSC 
staff  I  was  told  privately  and  informally  the 
following: 

Prom  1965-66  to  1970,  the  Lagos  Embassy 
deliberately  excluded  Junior  officers  with 
wide  contacts  and  independent  views  from 
(1)  major  political  reporting  cables  to  Wash- 
ington, (11)  staff  meetings  with  the  Am- 
bassador, (ill)  numerous  policy  instructions 
from  Washington,  (iv)  social  and  profes- 
sional contact  with  high-ranking  Nigerian 
officials. 

The  leadership  of  the  Embassy  deliberately 
refused  to  report  to  Washington  develop- 
ments discrediting  the  military  regime  in 
Lagos;  for  example,  (i)  in  the  fall  of  1967, 
the  murder  of  Ibo  civilians  by  the  Nigerian 
Army  aboard  the  American-owned  vessel 
Niger  Tide;  (11)  in  the  summer  of  1967,  the 
prospect  of  a  Biafran  invasion  of  Nigerian's 
Midwest  state,  despite  the  fact  the  Embassy 
had  warning  two  months  in  advance;    (ill) 
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in  April  1968,  an  Embassy  staff  eyewitness 
report  of  failures  in  rehabilitation  and  mili- 
tary discipline  In  territory  captured  by  Nl- 
cerian  troops;  (iv)  in  October  1968,  a  docu- 
mented staff  report  of  military  atrocities  and 
repression  in  the  Nigerian  capture  of  the 
port  of  Calabar. 

The  Lagos  Embassy  attempted  to  discredit 
reports   from   U.S.   Consuls   in   Ibadan   and 
Enugu  indicating  unrest  and  Instability.  (I 
ws  told  that  Mr.  Robert  Barnard,  the  last 
US    Consul  in  the  East  who  had  predicted 
Biafra's  rebellion,  was  officially  upbraided  by 
the  Embassy  for  his  "pessimism."  The  De- 
partment reportedly  reprimanded  Mr.  Olson 
ve'bally  for  that  attack  on  Barnard,  and  sub- 
sequently gave  Barnard  an  award  for  dis- 
tinguished service!)  ^  ^       .,  „  ,.,„.^, 
That  the  Embassy  relied  beavUy  on  British 
Embassy  reports  of  events  in  Nigeria  to  the 
detriment   or   exclusion   of   an    independent 
American  analysis,  despite  the  fact  that  Brit- 
ish policy,  unlike  ours,  firmly  supported  the 
Nigerian  side  of  the  civil  war  and  persistently 
sought    to    influence    U.S.    policy    iu    that 
direction.  , 
That  the  Embassy  accepted  and  reported 
without  critical  analysis  or  dissenting  views 
the  olBclal  Nigerian  Government  point  of  view 
on  (1)   starvation  in  Biafra,  which  the  Em- 
bassv   failed   to   appreciate   throughout    the 
conflict-    (ii)    conduct  of  Nigerian  soldiers: 
(111)    popularity   of   the   military  regime   In 
Lagos-    (iv)    the   Nigerian   position  vls-a-vis 
Biafra  on  the  matter  of  peace  negotiations  or 
negotiation   of   relief    arrangements. 

That  morale  in  the  Embassy,  from  code- 
room  clerks  to  political  officers,  was  extremely 
low,  centering  on  resentment  of  Mr,  Olson  s 
management. 

That  State  Department  frustration  with 
the  Embassy's  bias  and  Incompetence  became 
so  great  that  (1)  junior  officers  at  the  Em- 
bassy were  given  to  believe  by  State  officials 
that  "private"  reports  of  events  would  be  wel- 
come; (11)  between  1966  and  1970  there  was 
a  heavy  correspondence  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Embassy  leadership  regarding 
the  Embassy's  "responsiveness." 

That  Mr.  Olson  attempted  to  discredit  one 
dissenting  junior  officer  by  writing  a  critical 
efficiency  report,  which  was  apparently  the 
main  cause  of  that  officer's  later  selection  out 
of  the  Foreign  Service,  Three  of  the  six  junior 
officers  who  served  as  poll  leal  reporters  in 
Lagos  between  1905  and  1969  were  reportedly 
forced  to  resign  from  the  Service  by  1970. 

I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  following 
developments  bearing  on  the  efficiency  of 
the  Lagos  Embassy  under  Mr.  Olson's  man- 
agement: 

That  the  Department  sent  several  special 
missions  to  Lagos  to  identify  and  remedy  the 
"problem"  with  the  Embassy;  for  example, 
(1)  Rosenthal-Smlth  mission  sent  by  Under- 
secretary Katzenbach,  I  believe,  around 
Christm'as  1967:  (ii)  the  Newsom  trip  in  Jan- 
uary 1970:  (ill)  the  Kennedy-Ruser  mission 
sent  by  Undersecretary  Richardson  In  Janu- 
an,'-February  1970. 

That  reporting  from  Lagos  was  so  biased 
and  deficient  in  1969-1970  that  both  the 
White  House  and  State  Department  were 
astonished  and  grateful  when  the  Cana- 
dian Embassy  In  Washington  began  to  share 
with  us  the  reports  of  its  Canadian  mis- 
sion in  Lagos,  which  provided  information 
and  Insights  unavailable  through  U.S. 
channels. 

That  by  1969-1970,  policy-making  officials 
In  Washington  were  all  but  dismissing  re- 
ports from  the  Lagos  Embassy  as  hopelessly 
one-sided   and   misleading. 

That  other  foreign  affairs  agencies  initi- 
ated their  own  "private"  assessments  of 
the  Nigerian  situation,  and.  in  one  case, 
even  "Investigated"  the  reasons  for  the 
shortcomings  in  reporting  from  the  regular 
Embassy  channels. 

Tliat  following  the  collapse  of  Biafra  in 
1970,  Undersecretary  Richardson  ordered   a 
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Department  study  of  what  went  wTong  in 
communications  between  the  Department 
and  Lagos,  and  how  to  prevent  such  a  break- 
down in  the  future.  (I  never  saw  that 
study;  I  do  not  know  if  it  was  completed.) 

All  of  these  indications  bear  on  the  pro- 
fessional quality  of  the  Embassy  and  its 
leadership  in  the  sense  of  providing  in- 
formation and  guidance  But  there  was,  of 
course,  a  much  more  serious  dimension  to 
the  problem:  the  corresponding  failure  of 
the  Embassv  to  execute  energetically  and 
faithfully  the  policies  of  two  Presidents  to 
speed  the  flow  of  life-saving  relief  to  Biafra 
and  refugees  on  the  Federal  side  as  well. 
That  failure  was  apparent  in  a  number  of 
ways.  Faulty  or  incomplete  reporting  on  the 
starvation  delayed  or  distorted  relief  policy 
decisions  in  VVashington;  when  President 
Nixon  appointed  a  Relief  Coordinator  (C. 
Clyde  Ferguson)  to  expedite  relief  in  1969, 
Ferguson  and  his  staff  reportedly  encoun- 
tered not  only  lack  of  cooperation  but  some- 
times open  resentment  by  the  Embassy. 

Surely  the  most  conspicuous  failure,  how- 
ever came  in  the  weeks  after  the  collapse  of 
Biafra,  when  relief  shipments  were  stopped 
and  the  United  States  had  authoritative  sci- 
entific   evidence   that    millions   of   Blafrans 
were     in     danger     of     death     and     disease. 
Whether  out  of  lethargy,  fear  of  contradict- 
ing the  Nleerian  regime,  personal  disbelief, 
or  sheer  Indifference,  the  Embassy  first  Ig- 
nored that  evidence   (the  Western  Report), 
then  neglected  to  give  its  findings  to  the  Ni- 
gerian Government,  then  transmitted  it  rou- 
tinely at  a  low  level,  and  only  after  the  most 
ur"ent  repre.sentations  from  Washington,  by 
cable  and  in  person,  gave  It  to  responsible 
officials  in  the  military  regime.  In  the  end, 
however  the  Embassy's  evcitual  obedience  to 
national  poUcv  was  unavailing.  Accustomed 
to  a  U.S.  mission  which  had  readily  agreed 
with  Its  reseate  view  of  the  hunger  problem 
and  which  had  earlier  resisted  -interference  " 
from  Washington,  the  Nigerian  regime  sus- 
pected    political    motives    in    the     belated 
American  approach  on  the  Western  Report, 
and   largely   disregarded    it.    We    will    never 
know  how" many  people  died  in  Biafra  be- 
tween the  collapse  and  interruption  of  relief 
on  January  9-10  and  the  resiunption  of  par- 
tiil    relief    in    February-March     1970.    But 
whether  the  estimate  is  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands. I  find  It  hard  to  escape  the  conclu- 
sion   that    they    may    well    have    been    the 
price  of  attitudes  and  practices  In  the  United 
States  Embassy  In  Lagos,  for  which  Mr.  Ol- 
son was  in  some  way  responsible. 

Tliere  is  one  last  sequel  to  these  develop- 
ments that  bears  examination.  In  February 
1970  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  a-sked  the 
GAO  to  investigate  U.S.  relief  efforts  in  Nl- 
geria-Blafra,  GAO  investigators  were  never 
given  visas  to  conduct  their  Investigation 
en  the  scene;  and  some  in  government  and 
out  suspected  that  the  Lagos  Embassy  had 
"warned"  the  Nigerians  against  granting  the 
visas.  I  have  r.n  personal  evidence  of  that 
charge,  except  to  observe  that  it  would  not 
be  inconsistent  with  what  I  earlier  saw  of 
the  Embassy. 

A  final  word.  I  shall,  of  course,  be  ready  to 
appear  before  the  Committee  to  pursue  this 
brief  and  hastily  assembled  written  testi- 
monv.  I  would  strongly  urge  the  Committee, 
however,  to  call  many  other  witnesses  who 
can  confirm  or  refute  the  questions  I  have 
raised  about  the  Lagos  Embassy  and,  Mr. 
Olson.  Specifically.  I  suggest  that  the  Com- 
mittee consult: 

Undersecretaries  Katzenbach  and  Richard- 
son 

Assistant  Secretaries  Joseph  Palmer  and 
David  Newsom 

Former  Nigerian  Desk  Officers  Roy  Mel- 
bourne (now  at  War  College).  Robert  Smith 
(now  in  Pretoria  but  an  tTnporfanf  witness), 
Raymond  Wach  mow  at  OEP;  served  in 
Lagoes;  key  witness),  William  Brubeck  (now 
in  Amman,  I  believe) 


Former  U.S.  Officials  in  Nigeria:  Robert 
Barnard.  Fritz  Picard,  Ambassadors  Elbert 
Mathews  and  William  Trueheart 

State  Department  Officials:  Claus  Ruser,  C. 
Robert  Moore.  C.   Clyde   Ferguson 

New  York  Times  Reporter  Jack  Rosenthal 
(who  accompanied  Robert  Smith  on  a  dis- 
ciplinary mission  in  1967) 

Col.  Richard  Kennedy  of  the  NSC  staff 
Oliver  Troxel    (former  African  branch  of 
State   Intelligence   and   Research,   now   Am- 
bassador to  Zambia) 

Private  sources  who  have  written  or  are 
writing  books  on  the  Nigerian  crisis:  Christo- 
pher Beal  of  Manufacturers'  Hanover  Trust 
in  New  York;  David  Roblson  of  New  York; 
Daniel  Jacobs  of  New  York 

I  presume  the  Department  did  not  raise 
these  matters  In  submitting  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Olson.  And  I  scarcely  need  to  speculate 
on  why  these  disturbing  questions  were  over- 
looked" or  Ignored.  The  State  Department  and 
Foreign  Service  are  a  bureaucracy  only  fit- 
fully beginning  to  discipline  itself.  It  seems 
far  from  devising  a  way  to  deal  with  sub- 
stantive failures  of  the  kind  suggested  here, 
or  with  its  customary  immunity  from  Con- 
gressional and  public  oversight.  We  are  still 
dealing  with  a  career  system  which  rewards 
compliance  and  punishes  independence.  And 
w-e  are  also  dealing  with  a  system  which 
confers  on  officials  such  as  Mr.  Olson  in  far- 
off  Lagos  frighteningly  unaccountable  power 
over  the  careers  rf  others  perhaps  more  com- 
petent than  he,  over  the  national  interest, 
and  In  this  case  over  the  lives  of  numberless 
people. 

Perhaps  the  Department  simply  judged, 
as  thev  often  do,  that  none  of  Its— the  Lagos 
proble"m,  the  appointment  to  Freetown,  the 
waning  career  of  Mr.  Olson— was  worth  the 
storm.  But  If  the  office  of  Ambassador,  or  the 
Senate  perogatlve  in  confirming  its  occu- 
pants. Is  to  mean  anything,  that  routine  must 
be  challenged  at  last. 

Most  important,  beyond  one  man  or  one 
office,  we  must  surely  tell  ourselves  the  truth 
about  our  policv  in  Biafra,  just  as  someday 
we  must  tell  the  truth  about  Bangladesh.  We 
must  tell  that  truth.  I  think,  now  only  for 
our  own  sakes,  but  also  for  the  millions  in 
this  world  who  still  live  on  the  fringes  of 
survival,  who  will  inevitably  suffer  In  the 
coming  decade  natural  or  man-made  catas- 
trophe, and  who  will  look— as  the  suffering 
have  so  long  looked— to  America  as  their  last 
hope  for  succor.  And  the  American  people,  as 
always,  will  answer,  or  at  least  will  u-ant  and 
expect  to  answer,  that  plea. 

I  believe  the  Senate  owes  those  who  suffer 
and  those  who  respond,  standards  of  public 
service  that  do  nothing  to  dilute  the  mercy 
that  is  part  of  our  nobility  as  a  nation. 

Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the 
Committee  will  give  this  confirmation  xhe 
closest  consideration. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
including  the  story  of  an  activity  that 
members  of  the  Scott  County  Chapter  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  have 
undertaken  to  raise  funds.  In  light  of  the 
dilficultv  faced  by  many  veteran's  orga- 
nizations in  raising  funds  through  nor- 
mal methods  of  contributions,  their  ex- 
perience should  be  vevy  helpful  to  other 
groups  facing  similar  problems. 

The  storj'  follows: 
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The  Davco  Stort 
In  March  1971  I  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  certain  activities  of  Scott 
County  Chapter  Two  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  (D.A.V.),  highlighting  the  2.000 
children  who  receive  toys  each  year  through 
the  "Trading  Stamps  for  Needy  Children" 
Program. 

In  addition  to  aiding  needy  children,  the 
Chapter  provides  services  and  entertainment 
for  disabled  veterans  In  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration (VA)  and  Military  Hospitals,  and 
vastly  assists  all  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents In  processing  claims  or  effectively  satis- 
fying any  of  their  administrative  and  clerical 
needs.  There  are  many  more  philanthropic, 
community  endeavors  sponsored  by  the 
Chapter  which  time  simply  will  not  permit 
me  to  amplify.  All  the  fine  activities  of  the 
Chapter  have  one  thing  In  common — how- 
ever— they  all  require  money  to  successfully 
continue. 

Most  similar  organizations  use  conven- 
tional methods  for  raising  funds,  but  it  Is 
becoming  increasingly  more  difficult  to  ac- 
quire the  amounts  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
many  worthy  programs.  Today  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  unique 
method  that  Scott  County  Chapter  Two  had 
devised  for  raising  additional  funds.  This 
enterprising  group  of  disabled  veterans  have 
organized  a  separate  fund  raising  entu> 
called  DAVCO.  DAVCO.  a  autonomous  unit, 
headquartered  Ui  Davenport,  Iowa,  with  ex- 
tensive plans  for  expansion  in  major  metro- 
politan areas.  Is  completely  devoted  to 
campaigning  for  contributions  of  excess 
salvageable  property  from  the  Industrial  Sec- 
tor. It  seeks  donations  of  property  normally 
earmarked  for  disposal  such  as  discontinued 
product  Hues  of  consumer  goods,  obsolete  or 
residual  industrial  materials  and  compo- 
nents, capital  and  ancillary  equipment,  and 
In  some  instances  even  real  estate.  DAVCO  re- 
ceives goods  which  are  properly  segregated, 
processed  and  converted  to  cash  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible.  Suitable  Items  of  con- 
sumer goods  are  turned  over  to  Chapter  Two 
and  are  distributed  to  veterans  In  hospitals 
or  to  worthy  charitable  causes. 

This  means  of  supplementing  the  much 
coveted  cash  donation  assures  not  only  the 
continuation  of  Scott  County  Two's  Chapter 
present  programs,  but  permits  them  to  ulti- 
mately envision  the  expansion  of  their  charit- 
able activities  Including  the  creation  of  jobs 
for  disabled  VETS.  In  short,  requests  for 
donations  of  salvageable  Industrial  property 
always  sold  at  a  fraction  of  cost,  are  often 
met  with  less  resistance  than  requests  for 
cash  donations. 

Since  the  DAV  Is  a  non-profit  organization 
and  a  duly  recognized  charity,  donations  to 
it  in  the  form  of  salvageable  property  are 
deductible  In  accordance  with  the  Laws  and 
Regulations  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 


DR.  DJURIC  BROUGHT  TO  COURT 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIECINL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29.  1972 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virgiina.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  Vojislav  D  PdiUelich.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  has  forwarded  to  me  a  transla- 
tion of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
paper  "Libertv"  on  May  12.  1972,  the  or- 
gan of  the  Serbian  National  Defense  in 
Chji^ijo,  with  the  request  that  I  insert  the 
text  in  tho  Record.  Mr.  Pantelich  hopes 
by  this  means  to  inform  our  colleagues 
about  events  taking  place  in  Yugoslavia, 
as  described  by  a  reporter  in  Munich, 
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a  M.  Vukotlch-Birchanln.  I  Insert  the 
text  of  the  article,  entitled  "Dr.  Djuric 
Brought  to  Court,"  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Dr.    Djtmic    Brought    to    Court,    Liberty, 
Year  XX,  No.  823.  May  12,  1372 
(By  M.  Vukovlch-Blrchanln) 
The  regular  professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Law 
In    Belgrade    Dr.   Michael    Djuric   was   sub- 
jected to  a  court  investigation  In  Belgrade 
because  of  a  "criminal  act  of  enemy  propa- 
ganda" according  to  paragraph   118  of  the 
Criminal  Code. 

Dr.  MUiailo  Djvtrlc  was  born  August  22, 
1925  m  Shabac,  graduated  in  1949  and  ac- 
quired In  1954  a  doctorate  with  the  thesis; 
"Natural  Law  and  Political  Theories  of  the 
Sophists."  He  became  an  assistant  at  the 
university  In  Belgrade  in  1954,  afterwards  a 
dean  In  1957,  a  special  professor  in  1964 
and  finally  a  regular  professor  In  1969.  His 
scientific  works  are  numerous,  as  In  the 
country  Itself,  so  In  foreign  countries,  and 
he  was  considered  the  central  figure  of  the 
Serbian  Intellectual  university  circle. 

During  the  great  student  strike  In  Beo- 
grad  In  June  1968,  professor  Dr.  Mlhallo 
Djuric  gave  a  strong  and  fearless  speech 
In  the  hall  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  June  6, 
which  was  printed  In  the  paper  "Student" 
in  the  Issue  of  June  18  of  that  year,  In  which 
he  brought  out  the  famous  classical  Helder- 
ing  statement,  that  poets  and  philosophers 
have  one  eye  too  many,  and  figuratively 
transferred  that  to  the  Communist  leader- 
ship in  the  country  with  the  words: 

"It  should  be  openly  said  that  the  politi- 
cal factors  in  this  country  have  one  eye 
less.  If  not  all  the  political  factors  put  to- 
gether, at  least  the  majority  of  them." 

Men  among  us  who  busy  themselves  with 
politics  do  not  understand  the  world  in  which 
they  live,  they  do  not  understand  the  move- 
ment which  has  seized  the  student  youth, 
they  do  not  see  the  reality  of  the  student 
movement   .    .   ." 

His  conclusion  was.  In  connection  with  the 
authorities  in  the  country:  "As  if  they  would 
wish  to  maintain  the  ruling  order  of  things, 
and  to  impose  upon  us  the  slavery  of  an 
everlasting  yesteryear  .  .  ." 

The  Last  Crossroads  of  Serbdom. 
In  March  of  last  year  the  Association  of 
Teachers  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  in  Belgrade 
organized  a  three-day  discussion  on  the 
question  of  so-called  "constitutional  amend- 
ments," where  participated  over  30  doctors 
of  science  and  magistrates.  At  that  gathering 
the  central  personality  was  Dr.  Mlhallo 
Djuric.  whose  presentation  was  brought  In 
the  next  copy  of  the  paper  "Student"  which 
was  immediately  forbidden. 

This  presentation,  multiplied,  la  considered 
as  the  guide  to  Serbdom  in  Its  struggle  for 
survival  and  Identity. 

"It  Is  necessary  to  clearly  understand  that 
today  Yugoslavia  Is  only  a  geographic  Idea" 
said  professor  Dr.  M.  Djuric,  and  that  there 
are  being  created  "several  independent,  self- 
sufficient,  even  mutually  opposed  national 
states." 

Serbdom  Is  at  its  last  crossroads,  because 
the  "Serbian  people  is  in  a  position  of  not 
having  equal  rights  with  the  other  peoples 
of  Yugoslavia"  concluding  that  the  "con- 
stitutional change  In  the  final  analysis  Is 
aimed  at  the  deepest  Interests"  of  the 
Serbian   people. 

The  present  boundaries  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Serbia  "are  neither  national,  nor 
historic  borders  of  the  Serbian  people. 

"It  is  necessary  to  remind  you  that  out- 
side of  Serbia  proper  lives  around  40%  of 
Serbs,  or  almost  as  many  as  there  as  Croats 
in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Slovenia,  In  other 
words  as  many  Slovenes,  Macedonians  and 
Mohammedans  together!" 

The  Serbian  people  because  of  the  pressure 
of  conditions  has  been  brought  to  that  that 
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It  again  has  to  establish  its  national  state 
and  cannot  "be  indifferent  toward  its 
numerous  parts  outside  the  present  borders 
of  Serbia." 

After  the  First  World  War  the  Serbian  peo- 
ple according  to  professor  Dr.  Djuric  "mag- 
nanimously repudiated  the  London  pact 
which  offered  It  the  possibility  of  creating  a 
Great  Serbia  and  after  the  Second  World 
War"  with  dignity  overlooked  the  terrible 
crime  which  was  committed  toward  it  "with 
the  Ustashl  slaughter  of  Serbs  in  the  non- 
descript "Independent  State  of  Croatia." 

•The  Serbian  people  has  to  turn  to  it- 
self, has  to  start  thinking  about  its  ex- 
istence, has  to  start  fighting  for  its  seriously 
threatened  national  Identity  and  Integrity. 
That  is  the  basic  prerequisite  for  its  further 
historical  confirmation  .  .  ." 

Tito  Desires  to  Deprive  Serbdom  of  Leader- 
ship. 

Just  as  the  dahlye  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  with  the  killing  of  Serbian 
village  leaders  headed  by  Aleksa  Nenadovlc 
and  nija  Birchanln,  wanted  to  deprive  Serb- 
dom of  leadership,  so  Tito  with  his  terroristic 
"Criminal  Code"  under  the  present  condi- 
tions is  doing  the  same  thing.  In  any  case 
history  Is  the  teacher  of  nations.  After  the 
killing  of  the  village  leaders  came  the  First 
Serbian  Revolution,  which  the  bloody  Tito 
seems  to  have  forgotten. 

When  in  the  little  village  Brezna  not  far 
from  Upper  Milanovac.  while  dedicating  the 
newly  built  church  Bishop  Dr.  Vasllije  m- 
vlted  several  thousand  peasants  to  sing  the 
Serbian  hymn  "God  of  Justice"  he  was  taken 
to  court. 

However  when  Tito  not  too  long  ago  went 
to  Zagreb  for  an  "official  visit",  the  federal 
hymn  "Oh.  Slavs"  and  the  Croatian  Republic 
hymn  "Fair  Fatherland"  were  played  .  .  .  And 
this  example  can  serve  as  an  Illustration  of 
how  unequal  is  the  position  of  Serbdom  in 
communist  Yugoslavia. 

Where  Serbdom  is  headed  from  the  Kraylna 
was  Indicated  by  the  case  of  the  president 
of  the  organization  of  lawyers  Dr.  Slobodan 
Subotlc,  who  with  the  whole  intellectual 
circle  was  put  under  the  "Criminal  Code." 


WHAT  BUGS  AIRLINE  PASSENGERS 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  recent  speech  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board's  Director  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  points  up  problem  areas 
facing  today's  airline  travelers. 

As  Mr.  Jack  Yohe,  the  CAB's  con- 
sumer chief  stated: 

The  real  story,  the  real  problem  areas,  are 
not  statistical.  The  real  problems  are  hu- 
man— and — many  of  the  complaints  brought 
to  the  Board's  attention  could  be  eliminated 
through  responsive  and  thoughtful  treat- 
ment of  any  particular  passenger  who  has 
something  "bugging"  him. 

I  recommend  reading  Mr.  Yohe's 
statement,  which  he  delivered  to  the 
steward  and  stewardess  section  of  the 
Airline  Pilots  Association  at  that  group's 
recent  meeting  here  in  Washington. 

The  statement  follows: 

What  Bugs  Airline  Passengers? 
(By  Jack  Yohe) 

I  have  the  rather  strange  feeling  that 
when  It  comes  to  cataloguing  the  various 
things  that  "bug"  passengers,  I  might  just 
as  well   throw   the  floor  open   to  comments 
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and  spend  the  next  15  minutes  listening  to 

you. 

I  say  this  in  all  honesty,  because  you  are 
dally  dealing  with  the  very  problems  which 
are  brought  to  the  board's  attention  Ui  the 
thousands  of  letters  which  the  board  re- 
ceives annually  from  less  than  happy  pas- 
sengers. 

You  are,  so  to  speak,  out  there  hi  the 
"real"  world  where  the  "real"  people  have 
their  "real"  problems. 

Nonetheless,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
tn'ere  is  a  certain  benefit  In  having  an  out- 
sider trespass  Into  your  area  of  competence. 
If  for  no  other  reason  than  to  add  that  cer- 
tain naive  perspective  which  characterized 
the  clever  boy  whose  comments  on  the  em- 
peror's new  clothes  gave  the  community  a 
new  and  nec«siary  perspective  on  reality. 

Last  year,  something  in  the  vicinity  of 
6  GOO  Individuals  wrote  to  the  board  ex- 
pressing dissatisfaction  with  any  number  of 
air  transport  related  topics. 

In  the  first  four  and  a  half  months  of  this 
year,  approximately  2,500  have  made  thell 
views  known. 

Each  letter  is  scanned  and  catalogued  by 
the  staff  In  my  office.  From  these  letters  we 
can  distill  certain  statistics  which  we  pub- 
lish on  a  monthly  basis. 

The  comments  made  in  the  letters  are  not 
necessarily  accurate,  and  no  evaluation  Is 
made  as  to  their  validity. 

However,  it  Is  mv  belief  that  our  report 
does  point  rather  clearly  to  problem  areas. 
It  does  so  because  it  points  to  those  areas 
of  air  carrier  performance  which  the  pas- 
senger reallv  believes  to  be  problem  areas. 
Much  as  beauty  Is  in  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder, so  are  complaints. 

What  is  normal  to  a  person  who  has  flown 
100,000  miles  is  often  a  major  event  to  the 
first-time  flyer. 

If  you'll  bear  with  me  for  a  few  minutes, 
I  believe  that  the  following  breakdown  will 
be  of  some  assistance  in  showing  the  gen- 
eral areas  of  concern  which  passengers  find 
important  enough  to  bring  to  our  attention. 
Flights,  whether  they  be  delayed  or  can- 
celled are  the  perennial  winners  in  the  num- 
bers game.  On  occasion  there  are  variations 
on  the  theme  which  question  the  wisdom  of 
lowering  the  oxygen  masks  of  a  particular 
flight  when  there  was  no  oxygen  to  be  had, 
or  the  wisdom  of  clumping  a  load  of  fuel 
into  the  sea  in  this  era  of  pollution  con- 
sciousness. 

But  on  the  whole,  it  Is  the  creeping  delay 
and  unexplained  cancellation  which  gaU  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  America  with  greater  frequency 
than  anything  else. 

Reservations:  Perhaps  second  in  the  peck- 
U.iz  order  of  gross  aggravation  product  is  the 
gpiieral  area  of  reservations.  After  Ma  and 
Pa  Kettle  have  driven  elghty-slx  miles  to  the 
Waterloo  airport,  checked  in  three  hours  early 
and  patlentlv  wait  as  the  dep.arture  time  for 
flight  "Number  1"  draws  near,  they  may  find 
that  their  seats  are  being  filled  by  a  total 
stranger. 

They  react  negatively,  but  often  with  great 
Ingenuity. 

I  can  recall  at  least  one  Instance  in  Balti- 
more where  an  Allegheny  Ccnvalr  580  was 
d;5abled  becau.se  one  irate  oversold  pass<'nger 
handcuifed  himself  to  the  nose  gear  and 
simply  could  not  be  moved. 

But  determination  to  be  accommodated  is 
no  less  real  than  that  of  thousands  of  others 
who  "thought"  they  had  a  reservation  for 
a  a:3ht  and  found  later  that  in  actuality,  they 
only  had  a  reservation  for  a  front  row  seat  to 
watch  their  flight  depart 

I  cannot  help  but  speculate  that  one  air- 
line has  not  heard  the  last  of  one  oversale  in 
particular.  Mr.  Ralph  Nader  is  not  one  to 
let  a  simple  apology  for  the  carrier's  action 
pacify  him. 

Baggage  problems  are  indeed  both  bother- 
some and  annoying  to  passengers  and 
carriers  alike.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that    inflated    claims    and    false    claims    are 
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growing   both   in   number   and  cost   to  the 
carriers. 

But  there  also  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mlna 
that  many  Innocent  people  are  losing  much 
baggage. 

Part  of  the  problem  derives  from  the  hu- 
man factor.  Baggage  is  often  mislabeled  and 
consequently  sent  to  the  wrong  airport. 

Interline  transfers  are  especially  vulner- 
able to  tills  sort  of  accident,  since  Interline 
tags  are  not  color  coded  as  to  destination, 
Containerlzatlon  has  helped  to  cut  down 
on  baggage  lose  and  damage,  but  the  problem 
of  baggage   delivery  remains  enormous. 

Other  features  of  passenger  related  serv- 
ice which  draw  criticism  are  such  things  as 
fare  misquotes,  customer  treatment,  poor 
in-flieht  service,  discrimination,  and  any 
one  of  a  thou.sand  other  topics  which  are 
usually  lumped  into  the  handiest  of  all 
categories — miscellaneous. 

I  suppose  I  shovUd  apologize  for  being 
so  obscure  as  to  what  it  is  that  really  "bugs" 
pas-sengers.  But,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  statistics  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  If 
you  are  interested  in  a  statistical  breakdown 
of  the  complaint.s  which  we  receive,  copies  of 
a  recent  survey  report  are  available  for  you. 
The  real  story,  the  real  problem  areas,  are 
not  statistical.  The  real  problem  areas  are 
human  Man,  as  we  all  like  to  believe,  Is 
an  intellectual  being.  He  is  given  to  thought. 
and  quite  often  gives  himself  to  thought. 

Many  of  the  letters  which  are  received  In 
my  office  clearly  show  that  the  complainant 
has  given  considerable  time  and  effort  to  his 
presentation. 

He  Is  not  simply  begging  for  assistance  to 
get  monev  from  a  carrier. 

He  is  offering  suggestions  on  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  air  transport  system. 

This  Is  a  most  admirable  goal,  and  one  to- 
ward which  all  of  us  In  this  room  are  devot- 
ing a  considerable  part  of  our  professional 
and  private  lives. 

Many  of  the  complainants  with  whom  we 
have  contact  seem  to  share  certain  basic  as- 
sumptions which  govern  the  tone  of  their 
comments.  These  assumptions,  often  wrong, 
but  always  sincere,  are  Intended  to  be  my 
contribution  to  the  new  and  necessary  per- 
spective to  which  I  alluded  a  few  moments 

Generally  speaking,  air  travel  Is  now  a  dem- 
ocratic phenomenon. 

In  the  tourist  cabin  of  any  aircraft  you 
can  easily  find  people  who  variously  fall  into 
the  standard  categories  of  millionaire,  hippy, 
haus-frau,  professional  man,  student,  "red- 
neck" or  Infant. 

Simply    stated,    everybody    is    now    flying. 
No  longer  do  air  carriers  have  the  consola- 
tion that  thev  carry  only  the  "best"  citizens, 
and  most  "respectable"  people,  the  so-called 
"cream  of  the  crop." 

This  mav  have  been  true  In  the  decade  of 
the  50's.  but  beginning  with  the  60's  and 
continuing  into  the  70's  air  travel  has  become 
a  democratic  experience.  The  human  factors 
have  changed  and  adaptations  have  had  to 
be  made  in  long  cherished  policies  and 
procedures. 

The  bluntest  way  to  put  It  is  probably  to 
say  that  since  there  ain't  no  trains  from 
Cleveland  vou  gotta  fly  to  the  promised  land. 
You  are"  now  dealing,  in  a  certain  sense, 
with  people  who  are  the  product  and  pro- 
ducers of  the  mass  media. 

They  share  certain  assumptions,  though 
they  often  apply  them  differently. 

The  Madison  Avenue  approach  to  air  trav- 
el Is  what  the  public  mind  has  accepted  as 
the  norm. 

Mr.  America  does  not  expect  a  full  length 

movie  on  a  flight  from  Seattle  to  Spokane. 

but  certainly  the  seven  course  meal  Is  due. 

Air  carriers  have  sold  their  product  very 

well. 

I  have  no  criticism  of  their  aggressive  mar- 
keting techniques. 

But  I  feel  obligated  to  point  out  that  peo- 
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pie  believe  carrier  advertising  and  use  It  as 
the  basis  of  any  judgments  they  may  later 
make  about  a  given  air  carrier  or  the  Indus- 
try as  a  whole. 

When  a  carrier  advertises  the  best  on-time 
performance  record  In  the  Industry,  and  a 
particular  flight  Is  late,  the  Individual  pas- 
senger feels  a  very  real  and  very  personal 
disappointment. 

He  feels  he  has  paid  a  premium  price  for  a 
premium  product  which  has  been  found 
deficient. 

When  a  person  pays  for  the  Madison  Ave- 
nue image  of  first-class  travel  and  the  .serv- 
ice rendered  does  not  come  up  to  his  esti- 
mation, he  feels  cheated,  personally  cheated, 
by  a  large  and  Inefficient  bureaucracy  which 
flies  airplanes. 

In  sum,  I  would  advise  you  to  take  note  of 
the  passenger  who  firmly  believes  that  the 
sum  of  the^  parts  does  not  equal  the  Image 
purveved. 

Another  basic  assumption  which  relates  to 
■  democratization"  and  "Image"  is  that  of 
progressive  obsolescence. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  aircraft  types. 
When  a  new  aircraft  Is  Introduced.  It  be- 
comes the  norm. 

Therefore,  it  Is  not  uncommon  for  a  pas- 
senger whose  filght  has  experienced  an 
equipment  change  to  complain. 

Tl-.e  747  and  DC-10  are  the  new  norms. 
People  do  not  like  the  "antique"  jets  like 
the  707  and  DC -9. 

They  absolutely  detest  older  equipment. 
"Is  there  any  logical  reason  that  you  can 
provide  as  to  why  Kalamazoo  should  not 
have  747  service  to  Detroit  and  Chicago?". 
or  at  least  that  the  service  on  Convalrs  and 
DC-9's  should  not  in  every  respect  equal 
the  much  touted  747  service.  The  cost  per 
mile  from  Kalamazoo  to  Detroit  Is  higher 
than  that  from  Detroit  to  L.A. 

We  would  like  to  think  that  there  Is 
enough  fiexiblllty  in  the  public  mind  to 
allow  for  variations  from  the  norm. 

But  I  would  again  caution  you  that  the 
degree  of  latitude  Is  very  small  Indeed. 

People  do  not  allow  for  variations  to  the 
same  decree  that  you  or  I  might. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  problems  that 
exist;  we  are  dallv  trying  to  cope  with  them; 
and  ue  are  continually  attempting  to  resolve 
them. 

But  Mrs.  Jones  from  Cedar  Rapids  does  not 
have  our  perspective. 

This  is  the  first  time  you  lost  her  luggage, 
this  Is  the  first  time  that  her  flight  was 
aborted,  this  Is  the  first  time  her  connection 
was  7nissed. 

Mrs  Jones  Is  an  individual.  It  must  be 
carefullv  pointed  out  that  passengers  are 
not  slmfjly  cocktail  swUllng,  food  consuming, 
parcels  of  cargo  who  happen  to  occupy  seats. 
No  passenger  considers  himself  to  be  an 
oversale  statistic,  and  no  passenger  consid- 
ers his  bag  to  be  merely  one  of  the  thou- 
sands lost  annually. 

Each  problem  even  though  we  may  like 
to  lump  them  into  categories.  Is  a  completely 
unique  experience  to  the  person  who  is  deal- 
ing with  it  on  the  first  person  singular  level. 
Inherent  in  my  concepts  of  democratiza- 
tion and  that  of  the  Importance  of  the  first 
person  singular  approach  of  each  passenger, 
there  Is  a  conceptual  and  an  actual  contra- 
diction. 

Bridging  the  chasm  between  what  Is  ex- 
pected Oil  a  mass  basis  and  what  is  provided 
on  an  individual  basis  is  the  function,  in 
many  instances,  of  those  people  like  your- 
selves and  vour  associates  who  deal  with 
passengers  on  both  levels,  often  simultane- 
ouslv. 

A  plane  load  of  people  is  not  only  a  quan- 
titative lump  of  mam's  and  sirs,  but  also 
a  collage  of  individual  persons. 

If  there  were  indeed  six  million  stories  in 
the  Naked  City,  there  are  at  least  as  many 
stories  as  there  are  passengers  in  a  given 
airplane. 


any     situation     are 
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The      variables 
astounding. 

You  are  certainly  to  be  applauded  for  the 
exceptional  competence  which  you  have 
shown  in  dealing  with  problems  of  every  size 
and  type,  and  I  of  course  do  Join  that  ap- 
plause, but  you  must  remind  yourselves  that 
your  perspective  on  air  travel  is  one  which  is 
conditioned  by  experience  and  one  which  is 
not  shared  by  the  bulk  of  the  traveling 
public. 

In  sum.  I  suppose  what  I  have  been  trying 
to  say  is  that  there  is  an  enormous  differ- 
ence in  the  approach  to  the  question  "What 
bugs  passengers?" 

The  first  approach  Is  obviously  quanti- 
tative. 

This  approach  is  simple  and  often  effective 
but  tends  to  obscure  an  underlying  answer 
to  the  same  question. 

The  underlying  answer  Is  the  one  which 
1  prefer  to  emphasize,  namely  that  a  pas- 
senger's complaint  is  often  the  product  not 
of  anger,  but  of  some  injury  caused  by  the 
absence  of  those  features  of  air  travel  which 
he  has  come  to  expect. 

The  average  complainant  Is  not  a  vindic- 
tive old  man  out  for  blood,  but  a  person  con- 
cerned with  the  quality  of  the  product  he 
has  purchased  in  terms  of  his  own  personal- 
ity make-up. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  American  consumer  are  will- 
ing to  allow  deviation  from  the  norms  which 
the  industry  has  projected,  but  only  when 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  are  fully  appraised 
of  the  reasons  for  their  problem. 

The  public  has  a  capacity  for  understand- 
ing which  Is  all  too  often  overlooked  in  the 
mad  rush  to  preserve  the  image  which  the 
industry  has  projected. 

Many  of  the  complaints  which  are  reported 
to  my  office  would  never  have  been  written. 
If  somebody,  presumably  one  of  you,  had 
taken  the  time  to  simply  tell  him  what  was 
going  on. 

Or  giving  him  the  consideration  which  any 
person  merits  simply  because  he  Is  a  person 
not  a  part  of  a  mas.-;. 

In  practical  terms,  I  suggest  that  there 
will  be  continuing  problems  relating  to  bag- 
gage, reservations,  flight  irregularities,  and 
the  like,  but  that  in  your  area  of  primary 
concern,  many  of  the  complaints  brought 
to  the  boards  attention  could  be  eliminated 
through  responsive  and  thoughtful  treat- 
ment of  any  particular  passenger  who  has 
something  "bugging"  him. 

Thank  vou. 


H.ALPH  N.AJDER  CITES  HEP.^TITIS 
PERIL  IN  SCREENING  OF  BLOOD 
DONORS 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

Or     CALlFoRNU 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29.  1972 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
working  on  legislative  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  unsafe  blood  in  the  United 
States  for  over  a  year.  During  that  time 
I  have  brought  numerous  articles  on 
hepatitis  and  blood  banking  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  but  none  of  them 
have  generated  the  volume  of  mail  and 
public  interest  that  Ralph  Nader's 
column  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Ladies 
Home  Journal  seems  to  have  sparked.  I 
am  delighted  that  public  awareness  of 
this  scandal  is  growing  so  strong.  This 
in  itself  will  improve  the  situation  by 
making  people  aware  of  the  need  to 
voluntarily  donate  blood,  but  legislation 
is  still  urgently  needed  to  aid  in  recruit- 
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Ing  donors  and  to  regulate  some  of  the 
shoddy  practices  that  are  giving  all  blood 
banks  bad  names.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
House  and  Senate  committees  will  be 
able  to  schedule  hearings  on  this  impor- 
tant problem  in  the  near  future.  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Nader's  informative  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

(Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  June  22.  1972) 

Nader  Cites  HEPAxms  Peru,  in  Screening 

OF  Blood  Donors 

New  York. — Consumer  advocate  Ralph 
Nader  yesterday  charged  the  major  cause  of 
3000  deaths  and  50,000  cases  of  serum  hepa- 
titis annually  is  our  blood  collection  system 
that  accepts  donations  from  donors  "who 
conceal  their  poor  health  in  order  to  earn  $5 
or  $10  for  a  pint  of  their  blood." 

According  to  Nader  these  donors  are  "dere- 
licts, alcoholics,  drug  addicts  and  others  with 
a  high  incidence  of  hepatitis." 

Writing  in  the  July  Issue  of  Ladles'  Home 
Journal,  Nader  stated.  "Unfortunately,  many 
commercial  blood  banks  make  little  effort  to 
control  anything  about  the  donors  they 
accept  .  .  .  some  experts  estimate  that  we 
could  eliminate  90  percent  of  the  cases  of 
serum  hepatitis  if,  when  transfusions  are 
needed,  we  used  only  blood  donated  by 
volunteers," 

The  consumer  advocate  noted  that 
although  most  banks  now  test  for  contami- 
nated blood,  the  test  currently  used  for  de- 
tecting hepatitis  Is  effective  only  25  percent 
of  the  time. 

"Pew  other  precautions,"  asserted  Nader, 
"are  taken  to  weed  out  donors  who  may  have 
hepatitis  or  who  may  be  carriers  of  the  virus 
because  they  live  In  unsanitary  ghetto  con- 
ditions or  administer  drugs  to  themselves 
with  unclean  hypodermic  needles." 

Nader  urged  In  his  article  that  corrective 
legislation  be  supported.  He  stated  a  bill  to 
establish  a  national  blood  bank  program  to 
regulate  all  blood  and  encourage  volunteers 
has  been  Introduced  by  Rep.  Victor  Veysey 
(R-Calif). 

The  bill  would  enable  the  Pederal  govern- 
ment to  Inspect,  license  and  regulate  all 
blood  banks,  require  labeling  of  blood  from 
paid  donors  as  "high  risk";  and  institute  a 
89-milllon  program  to  recruit  volunteer 
donors. 

Nadar  added  It  would  also  set  up  a  national 
registry  of  donors  so  that  blood  banks  can 
crosscheck  for  hepatitis  carriers, 

(Prom  the  Ladies  Home  Journal,  July  1972] 
Ralph  Nader  Reports 

(Note. — Many  Americans  who  receive 
blood  transfusions  this  year  will  contract 
serum  hepatlts  from  contaminated  blood. 
Here's  an  expose  of  our  faulty  blood  collec- 
tion system  and  some  ways  you  can  help 
correct  It.) 

Just  before  Thanksgiving  last  year  Joseph 
W.,  55,  underwent  open  heart  surgery  in  a 
large  Eastern  city.  The  operation  was  a  suc- 
cess, but  80  days  later  Mr.  W.  was  back  In 
the  hospital,  suffering  from  serum  hepatitis, 
a  serious,  often  fatal  liver  disease.  Subse- 
quent Investigation  determined  that  he  had 
picked  up  the  disease  from  contaminated 
blood  he  received  during  his  heart  operation. 

Mr.  W.  was  lucky:  he  recovered  from  a 
disease  that  kills  at  least  3.000  Americans 
every  year  and  endangers  the  lives  of  another 
50.000,  who  contract  serum  hepatitis  from 
transfusions  of  bad  blood.  But  his  experience 
underscores  one  of  our  most  critical  medical 
problems;  contaminated  blood. 

The  major  reason  for  tragedies  of  this  sort 
Is  a  blood  collection  system  that  accepts 
donations  from  derelicts,  alcoholics,  drug 
addicts  and  others  with  a  high  Incidence 
of  hepatitis  donors  who  conceal  their  poor 
health  in  order  to  earn  $5  or  $10  for  a  pint 
of  their  blood. 
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About  20  percent  of  the  nation's  blood 
donations  come  from  commercial  (profit- 
making)  blood  banks,  which  are  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  establishments  that  pay 
donors  for  their  blood.  To  get  an  Idea  of 
who  gives  blood  for  money,  look  up  the  blood 
banks  in  your  phone  book.  Their  addresses 
are  too  often  in  the  heart  of  slums.  Ex- 
plains  one  commercial  blood  bank  manager; 
"You  have  to  pick  an  area  where  low-Income 
people  live.  They  use  the  money  to  buy  a 
dress  or  augment  their  salaries".  We  hope 
it's  not  used  to  buy  alcohol,  but  you  can't 
control  that." 

Unfortunately,  many  commercial  blood 
banks  make  little  effort  to  control  anything 
about  the  donors  they  accept.  Although  most 
banks  now  test  for  contaminated  blood,  the 
test  currently  used  for  detecting  hepatitis 
carriers  is  effective  only  25  percent  of  the 
time.  Pew  other  precautions  are  taken  to 
weed  out  donors  who  may  have  hepatitis  or 
who  may  be  carriers  of  the  virus  because  they 
live  In  unsanitary  ghetto  conditions  or  ad- 
minister drugs  to  thenr;elves  with  unclean 
hypodermic  needles.  Some  experts  estimate 
that  we  could  eliminate  90  percent  of  the 
cases  of  serum  hepatitis  if.  when  transfusions 
are  needed,  we  used  only  blood  donated  by 
volunteers. 

Reporters  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  in  a 
nine-month  study  of  blood  banks,  turned  up 
gruesome  accounts  of  the  way  people  who  are 
health  risks  make  a  "living"  "by  selling  blood. 
"Professional"  donors  say  they  could  always 
And  a  bank  to  accept  their  blood.  They 
simply  answered  "no"  to  perfunctory  ques- 
tions about  their  past  illnesses  and  gave  fake 
names  and  addresses  so  they  could  not  be 
traced  and  blacklisted  If  their  blood  was 
found  to  be  contaminated.  Reporters  search- 
ing for  donors  at  addresses  on  blood  bank 
records  ended  up  at  park  benches,  vacant 
buildings  and  service  stations.  They  also 
found  banks  that  accepted  blood  from  donors 
who  had  fresh  puncture  marks  on  their 
arms  from  giving  blood  the  day  before  (ac- 
cepted standards  limit  whole  blood  donations 
to  once  every  eight  weeks). 

Rep.  Victor  Veysey  (R.-Calif.)  recently  ex- 
posed a  blood  bank  in  Washington,  D.C.that 
paid  donors  with  vouchers  to  be  exchanged 
at  a  nearby  liquor  store !  Moreover,  the  bank 
was  found  to  be  operating  the  same  way  else- 
where. In  the  wake  of  the  publicity,  this 
bank  closed  its  Washington  operations,  but 
It  stlU  operates  elsewhere  under  its  legal 
government  license.  No.  345. 

Many  blood  banks  are  loosely  regulated  at 
best,  and  some  are  not  required  to  meet  any 
standards.  The  Federal  government  has  the 
authority  to  inspect  only  165  of  the  country's 
7,000  blood  banks— and  the  case  of  the  Wash- 
ington bank  is  an  Indication  of  the  govern- 
ment's ineffectiveness.  The  rest  of  America's 
commercial  blood  banks  operate  outside  Fed- 
eral control,  often  under  no  regulation  what- 
soever. Seventeen  states  have  no  laws  at  all 
on  blood  banking.  Twenty-one  others  have 
only  one  law — and  that  protects  blood  bar.ks, 
hospitals  and  doctors  from  liability  when 
transfused  blood  infects  a  patient.  Only 
seven  states  license  blood  banks  and  only 
five  Inspect  them. 

You  or  a  member  of  your  family  may  well 
be  among  the  2,500.000  Americans  who  will 
receive  blood  transfusions  in  the  next  12 
months.  Women  should  be  particularly  con- 
cerned. Studies  Indicate  that,  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  50,  twice  as  many  women  as 
men  suffer  from  serum  hepatitis.  These  are 
the  years  when  most  surgery  connected  with 
child-bearing  and  most  radical  breast  can- 
cer operations  are  performed,  according  to 
Dr.  J.  Garrott  Allen  of  Stanford  University, 
one  of  the  nation's  leading  authorities  on 
blood  transfusion  problems.  Thus  women  In 
this  age  group  end  up  receiving  20  to  2fl 
percent  more  transfusions  than  men— alont? 
with  more  than  their  share  of  serum 
hepatitis. 


What  can  you  do  to  clear  up  the  blood 
bank  scandal? 

1.  Donate  your  blood.  The  whole  process 
takes  less  than  an  hour,  does  not  hurt  and 
may  assure  vou  or  your  famUy  of  having 
blood  available  If  you  need  It.  If  you  have 
received  blood,  your  responsibility  to  give  it 
is  even  greater;  paying  for  blood  does  not 
replace  the  precious  supply  of  low-risk  vol- 
unteer blood. 

2.  Check  the  policies  of  your  hospital.  Un- 
less It  uses  only  volunteer  blood,  you  have 
no  assurance  that  you  won't  receive  high- 
risk  commercial  blood.  Every  community  can 
supply  enough  volunteer  blood  for  Its  needs. 
Seattle,  San  Francisco  and  Milwaukee  are 
examples.  Organize  your  community  to  rely 
solelv  on  volunteer  "blood  banks. 

3.  Find  out  how  volunteer  blood  banks 
operate  in  your  community,  hve  they  open 
at  least  one  night  a  week  and  at  least  one 
weekend  a  month?  Are  they  located  at  shop- 
pir.g  centers  or  other  areas  convenient  for 
wumen  as  well  as  men?  (Most  aren't,  which 
mav  be  why  women  give  far  less  blood  than 
men.)  Do  they  operate  on  campuses,  where 
students  are  a  large,  untapped  sovirce  of 
healthy  blood?  They  provide  baby-sitting  for 
donors? 

4.  If  you  or  a  member  of  your  family  con- 
tracts serum  hepatitis  after  receiving  donor 
blood,  find  out  whether  the  blood  was  given 
by  a  volunteer  or  if  it  was  commercially 
bought.  If  your  hospital  can't  tell  you.  It's 
a  sign  of  seriously  Inadequate  administration. 
A  case  now  in  the  Montana  appeals  courts 
may  set  a  precedent  by  permitting  victims  to 
sue  hospitals  for  negligence  when  high-risk 
commercial  blood  was  u.sed.  Find  out  whether 
the  donor  of  contaminated  blood  has  been 
traced,  his  blood  removed  from  the  supply 
and  his  name  removed  from  lists  of  sup- 
pliers. Find  out  whether  the  doctor  reported 
your  hepatitis  to  the  health  department. 

5.  Support  corrective  legislation.  A  bill  to 
establish  a  national  blood  bank  program  to 
regulate  all  blood  and  encourage  volunteers 
has  been  introduced  by  Rep.  Veysey.  The 
bill  would  enable  the  Federal  government  to 
inspect,  license  and  regulate  all  blood  banks; 
require  labeling  of  blood  from  paid  donors 
as  "high  risk";  and  Institute  a  $9  million 
program  to  recruit  volunteer  donors.  It 
would  also  set  up  a  national  registry  of 
donors  so  that  blood  banks  can  cross-check 
for  hepatitis  carriers.  (In  his  health  message 
to  Congress  last  March,  President  Nixon  men- 
tioned the  lack  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
donated  blood.  He  has  directed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
study  the  possibilities  of  a  nationwide  sys- 
tem for  collecting  and  distributing  blood.) 

Por  information  about  the  Veysey  bill, 
write  to  Rep.  Paul  Rogers,  Chairman,  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  Environ- 
mental Issues,  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce,  Washlngt.on,  DC,  or  to 
Rep.  Victor  Veysey,  Longworth  House  Office 
Building,  Room  1227,  Washington.  D.C. 
20515. 
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rently  administered  under  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  of  USDA. 
I  am  concerned  about  what  happens  to 
the  rural  electric  systems  because  I  re- 
gard them  as  integral  parts  of  the  Ameri- 
can success  story  and  essential  ingredi- 
ents of  our  economy.  In  the  20th  Con- 
gressional Di-strict  of  Illinois,  which  I 
represent,  I  have  worked  closely  with  six 
locally  owned  rural  electric  cooperatives 
serving  about  35,000  member-coiv-^umers, 

REA  would  be  just  one  of  many  pro- 
grams for  which  the  new  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Community  Develop- 
ment would  seek  appropriations.  Because 
of  the  strong  influence  of  urban  interests 
the  Secretary  would  have  to  serve,  rural 
people  might  be  forced  into  a  weak  posi- 
tion. 

Also,  the  decentralization  proposed 
under  the  Community  Development  bill 
would  put  most  REA  decisionmaking  in 
10  regional  and  an  a?  yet  undetermined 
number  of  subregional  ofBces,  This  would 
introduce  new  layers  of  bureaucracy  and 
complicate  and  slow  down  REA  loan 
processing. 

The  bill  does  not  spell  out  how  the 
REA  loan  program  in  the  new  depart- 
ment under  a  decentralized  administra- 
tion would  be  coordinated  with  rural 
electric  cooperatives'  new  supplemental 
financing  institution,  the  National  Rural 
Utilities  Cooperative  Finance  Corpora- 
tion. 

Rural  electric  cooperatives  pro\ide 
electricity  primarily  in  rural  service 
areas.  In  some  cases,  electricity  is  pro- 
vided in  organized  communities.  But  this 
is  a  result  of  unforeseen  community  de- 
velopment and  not  a  long-range  plan  of 
the  cooperatives  or  REA.  The?e  cooper- 
atives want  to  continue  serving  rural 
areas  and  not  diffuse  and  dilute  their 
services. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  REA  activi- 
ties should  remain  a  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  where  they  will 
continue  to  be  considered  a  part  of  rural 
affairs. 
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COMMUNITY     DEVELOPMENT     ACT 
THREATENS  REA 


Under  our  free,  albeit,  imperfect  judicial 
system,  Angela  Davis  was  acquitted  of  all 
charges  of  murder,  kidnapping  and  criminal 
conspiracy  for  which  she  had  been  Indicted 
in  connection  with  the  death  of  a  northern 
California  judge,  In  a  courtroom  "shootout" 
in  August.  1970. 

Nonetheless  she  is  not  satisfied.  She  Is 
exonerated  and  promptly  promises  to  con- 
tinue her  efforts  to  destroy  the  system  that 
set  her  free. 

Where  is  logic  of  a  Communist? 
Miss  Davis  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  learn  what  happens  to  dissidents  like  her- 
self under  communism  in  the  USSR. 

She  should  read  some  of  the  observations 
of  one  of  the  foremost  Soviet  physicists, 
Andrei  D.  Sakharov,  In  his  "Thoughts  on 
Progress,  Peaceful  Coexistence  and  Intellec- 
tual Freedom,"  published  in  the  West  In 
1968. 

"Was  It  not  disgraceful  to  allow  the  arrest, 
12  months  detention  without  trial  and  the 
conviction  and  sentencing  to  terms  of  five 
to  seven  years  of  Ginsburg,  Galanskov  and 
others  for  activities  that  actually  amounted 
to  a  defense  ol  civil  liberties  ,  .  .?"  Sakharov 
asks. 

I  haven't  heard  of  any  Angela  Davis  sup- 
porters being  punished  for  peaceably  express- 
ing their  ideas. 

Intellectual  freedom  Is  a  luxury  few  dare 
covet  in  any  Red  society. 

In  Russia,  after  50  years  of  complete  domi- 
nation, the  Kremlin  still  fears  free  discus- 
sion of  its  actions. 
■Why.  Miss  Davis? 

Is  this  what  you  covet  for  the  United 
States? 

For  the  moment  you  can  luxuriate  In  your 
courtroom  victory,  btit  you'll  get  mere  hon- 
est and  meaningful  applause  on  the  day  you 
admit  that  only  the  American  system  of 
justice  can  be  fair  to  Angela  Davis.  Huey 
Newton.  James  East  Ray  and  the  man  who 
shot  George  Wallace. 

Until  she  recognizes  that  fact.  Miss  Davis 
is  still  Just  another  Communist. 


WHERE  IS  ANGELA'S  LOGIC? 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6962. 
the  Department  of  Community  Develop- 
ment Act.  poses  a  threat  to  the  US.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  could  affect 
all  of  rural  America. 

Specifically.  I  see  in  H.R.  6962  a  serious 
threat  to  the  proper  administration  of 
the  rural  electricfication  program  cur- 


HOMEWOOD-BRUSHTON       NEIGH- 
BORHOOD   COMMUNITY    CENTER 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
interesting  comparison  between  the  judi- 
cial system  or  the  United  States  by  appli- 
cation of  the  Soviet  judicial  system  is 
drawn  by  Dumitru  Danielopol  writing  in 
the  Sm  Diego  Union.  June  13,  1972. 

The  diflference  between  the  two  sys- 
tems is  well  made  in  this  column.  I  trust 
that  the  perennial  critics  of  the  Ameri- 
can sjstem  would  do  well  to  read  this 
insert  closely: 

Where  Is  Angela  s  Logic? 
(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 

Washington. — Where  would  Angela  Davis 
be  if  she  lived  under  the  system  she  Is 
advocating? 

She  would  probably  be  dead;  at  best  In  a 
lunatic  asylum  or  labor  camp. 

Miss  Davis,  a  militant  Communist  and 
revolutionary,  advocates  a  system  that  gives 
no  person  accused  of  any  sort  of  crime  a 
chance. 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday,  June  29.  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Homewood-Brushton  Neighborhood 

Health  Center,  in  3  short  years,  has 
fulfilled  an  important  gap  in  this  Pitts- 
burgh community.  The  center,  only  the 
third  of  its  kind  in  the  Nation  wa« 
originally  financed  by  the  U.S.  OCBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  July  of  1969. 
It  has  served  thousands  cf  citizen  health 
needs  with  both  emergency  and  clinical 
care. 

At  the  present  time  the  center  is 
equipped  with  complete  dental  facilities 
along  with  service  in  such  diverse  areas 
of  medicine  as  pediatrics,  optometry,  and 
urology. 

Under  the  highly  competent  direction 
of  Dr.  Charles  Greenlee,  the  center  not 
only  benefits  the  entire  community  from 
a  health  standpoint,  but  economically, 
too.  by  hiring  personnel  from  the  neigh- 
borhood. I  applaud  Dr.  Greenlee  and 
the  Homewood-Brushton  Neighborhood 
Health  Center,  and  I  will  continue  to 
offer  my  support  in  all  the  center's  en- 
deavors. 

I  would  hke  to  introduce  an   article 
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from  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  which  dis- 
cusses the  positive  effect  the  health 
center  has  had  on  the  entire  community. 
New  Homewood  Health  Center — Good  Misji- 

CINX    FOR    RESnjENTS 

A  Homewood  woman  who  has  spent  many 
hours  In  the  emergency  room  of  Pittsburgh 
Hospital  with  her  nine  children  has  been  re- 
lieved of  that  problem. 

She  now  goes  to  the  Homewood-Brushton 
Neighborhood  Health  Center,  which  opened 
last  year  for  dental  care  and  treatment. 

Mrs.  Prlscllla  Stanton.  30,  of  7446  Susque- 
hanna St  .  likes  the  center  because  It  Is 
"quicker,  cheaper,  and  very  close  to  my 
home." 

The  center,  the  first  of  Its  kind  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area  and  the  third  in  the  nation, 
was  established  by  the  Homewood -Brushton 
Community  Improvement  Association. 

It  was  financed  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  (OEO).  Construction  be- 
gan in  July,  1969. 

Mrs.  Arlene  Daykins,  a  mother  of  three, 
said  her  family  fell  sick  after  the  Christmas 
holidays,  and  was  taken  to  the  center,  and 
received  immediate  medical  attention. 

The  center  Is  staffed  by  15  doctors  and  10 
nurses,  and  has  more  than  100  people  on  its 
payroll.  Most  of  the  employes  are  neighbor- 
hood residents. 

About  175  patients  are  treated  dally  at  the 
center,  which  has  facilities  for  complete  den- 
tal service,  pediatrics,  urology,  optometry, 
audiometry,  family  planning  and  a  chlldcare 
unit. 

Dr.  Charles  Greenlee,  project  director,  said 
the  center  has  had  an  Impact  on  the  commu- 
nity economically,  socially,  and  politically. 

He  believes  the  center's  future  is  very 
bright,  but  said  "this  will  depend  on  how 
much  Influence  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
the  county  and  other  governing  bodies  may 
want  to  exercise." 

The  center  Is  a  nonprofit  corporation  with 
a  board  composed  of  one-third  neighborhood 
residents,  one-third  health  providers  (hospi- 
tals),  and  one-third  from  the  Industrial  com- 
munity. 

Before  the  center  opened,  area  residents 
with  minor  ailments  had  to  wait  for  hours 
In  crowded  hospital  emergency  rooms. 

If  the  center  is  able  to  raise  $73,863,  It  will 
qualify  for  $295,453  grant  from  OEO  to  estab- 
lish a  drug  treatment  center. 

Such  care,  will  meet  federal  guidelines, 
"which  call  for  comprehensive  centers  to 
cater  to  addicts,  find  them  Jobs,  and  teach 
them  work  habits  Instead  of  detoslflcatlon 
only."  Greenlee  said. 

No  drug  treatment  centers  in  the  county 
now  qualify  under  state  and  federal  regula- 
tions. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
AMEND  INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 
TO  PROVIDE  FEDERAL  T.AX  IN- 
CENTIVES TO  UTILIZE  MORE  RE- 
CYCLED SOLID  WASTE  MATERIAL 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  June  29.  1972 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
provide  Federal  income  tax  incentives 
aimed  at  encouraging  a  si^iflcant  in- 
crease in  the  utilization  of  recycled  soUd 
waste  materials  and  which  would  simul- 
taneously offset  and  substantially  reduce 
Industrial  dependence  on  existing,  out- 
dated Federal  tax  advantages  which  un- 
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fortunately  impede  recycling  and  pro- 
mote the  unnecessary  depletion  of  some 
of  our  most  critical  natural  resources. 

When  Congress  overwhelmingly  passed 
the  Resource  Recovery  Act  In  1970,  the 
statute  itself  specifically  directed  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  in- 
vestigate and  determine  what  might  be 
done  to  modify  or  eliminate  existing 
Federal  tax  benefits,  such  as  percentage 
depletion  allowances  and  capital  gains 
treatment,  which  effectively  preclude  and 
restrict  recycling  and  reuse  of  materials, 
while  they  concomitantly  frustrate  and 
defeat  even  our  most  earnest  conserva- 
tion efforts. 

The  act  went  on  to  direct  EPA  to  make 
prompt,  periodic  reports  and  recommen- 
dations on  this  subject  to  both  the  Pre.si- 
dcnt  and  the  Congress.  To  date,  no  defin- 
itive reports  have  been  filed  with  Con- 
gress, but  recently  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator of  EPA  was  quoted  in  the  New 
York  Times  to  the  effect  that  his  agency 
now  favors  the  enactment  of  a  recycling 
income  tax  credit  or  a  recycling  income 
tax  deduction  as  a  means  of  shifting  in- 
dustrial reliance  on  virgin  raw  material 
to  maximum  utilization  of  recycled  solid 
waste  materials.  More  recently,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  reported  that  the  admin- 
istration itself  had  appointed  a  special 
study  group  to  review  various  alternative 
recycling  income  tax  incentives  and  I 
imderstand  the  President's  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  has  been  urging 
the  introduction  of  appropriate  legisla- 
tion without  further  delay. 

In  the  meantime,  last  November  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fiscal  Policy  of  which  I  serve 
as  chairman,  conducted  detailed  hear- 
ings regarding  the  economics  of  recycl- 
ing solid  waste  materials.  Testimony  w-as 
received  from  Members  of  Congress, 
from  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  New  York  City  Environ- 
mental Protection  Administration  and 
from  numerous  public  witnesses.  These 
hearings  convinced  me  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely imperative  for  the  Congress  to 
move  in  this  legislative  area  without  ad- 
ditional delay.  Accordingly,  after  a 
careful  review  of  the  hearing  record  and 
information  derived  from  these  hear- 
ings before  my  subcommittee,  I  have  pre- 
pared the  recycling  tax  proposals 
embodied  in  the  bill  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  legislation  will  receive  early,  favor- 
able consideration  in  this  body, 

TirE     NATtTRE    OF    THE    SOLID    WASTE    CRISIS 

Early  action  on  this  legislative  pro- 
posal is  clearly  necessary  because  our 
Nation  is  confronted  with  a  solid  waste 
crisis  of  staggering  proportions.  In  Au- 
srust  1970,  the  President's  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  reported  to  Con- 
gress that  solid  waste  materials  are  piling 
up  here  in  the  United  States  at  the 
alarming  rate  of  4.3  billion  tons  a  year, 
including  agricultural  wastes.  Industrial 
solid  wastes  alone  accoimt  for  110  mil- 
lion tons,  of  which  more  than  15  million 
toas  are  scrap  metal;  30  million  tons 
are  paper  and  paper  product  wastes; 
while  the  balance  consists  of  waste 
plastics,  bales  of  rags,  and  other  textiles 
and    assorted   wastes.   Alarmingly,    the 
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President's  Council  projects  that  these 
solid  waste  materials  will  double  by  1980. 
In  addition,  statistics  compiled  by  the 
President's  Coimcil  show  that  each  year 
Americans  throw  away  more  than  250 
million  tons  of  residential,  commercial, 
and  institutional  solid  wastes.  Collected 
wastes  alone  in  these  categories  include 
30  million  tons  of  paper,  60  billion  cans, 
30  billion  bottles,  4  million  tons  of  plas- 
tics, 100  million  tire.s.  and  millions  of 
discarded  automobiles  and  major  appli- 
ances. Again,  the  President's  Council 
projects  that  these  types  of  solid  waste 
will  also  double  in  volume  by  1980. 

The  record  simultaneously  shows  that 
while  our  domestic  recycling  industries 
have  done  a  truly  remarkable  job  over 
the  years  in  the  reclamation  of  waste 
materials  and  in  supplying  critical  raw 
materials  required  in  times  of  emer- 
gency, adverse  economic  pressures — 
promoted  in  large  part  by  the  Federal 
Government — have  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
mountains  of  solid  waste.  For  example, 
only  3  million  tons  of  nonferrous  scrap 
metals  and  11  million  tons  of  waste  pa- 
per are  recycled  each  year,  meaning 
that,  on  the  average,  only  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  waste  nonferrous  metals 
and  19  percent  of  the  waste  paper  avail- 
able for  reuse  is  presently  being  recycled 
here  in  the  Unitied  States.  The  percent- 
age is  even  lower  in  the  textile  industry 
where  only  17  percent  of  the  available 
textile  wastes  are  being  recycled. 

But.  the  tragedy  does  not  end  there. 
While  our  Federal  policies  and  inaction 
have  stifled  recycling  growth,  the  evi- 
dence  shows  that  the  costs  bonie  by  State 
and  local  governments  to  collect,  bury  or 
bum  solid  waste  materials  have  spirited 
out  of  control.  Simultaneously,  available 
land-fill  areas  are  evaporating  and  mu- 
nicipal incinerators  are  usually  among 
the  worst  air  pollution  offenders.  In  New 
York  City,  which  struggles  daily  to  dis- 
pose of  ever  increasing  piles  of  solid 
waste,  collection  costs  alone  have  risen 
to  $36  a  ton,  and  they  are  still  climbing. 

Finally,  the  economic  Impediments  to 
increased  recycling  automatically  near 
that  the  drain  on  our  precious  natural 
resources  is  uimecessarily  continuing  at 
a  ravenous  rate.  Indeed,  our  existing  Fed- 
eral tax  policies  seem  to  proceed  on  the 
theory  that  our  resource  abiuidance  will 
last  forever,  and  that  those  who  deplete 
our  forests  and  our  mines  should  actually 
be  rewarded  for  doing  so.  In  1970.  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works 
stated  in  its  report  in  support  of  the  Re- 
source Recovery  Act — 

Tills  Nation  has  always  enjoyed  resource 
abundance  and  has  acted  as  though  that 
abundance  would  last  forever.  Studies  pre- 
paied  for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  and  information 
generally  available  suggest  that  the  anticipa- 
tion of  continued  resource  abundance  Is  not 
only  unwise — it  Is  folly. 

And.  in  its  1970  Environmental  Report, 
the  President's  CoimcU  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality  state : 

Population  growth  threatens  the  Nation  s 
store  of  natural  resources.  Currently,  the 
United  States  with  about  6  7c  of  the  world's 
population,    tises    more    than    40  7o    of    the 


world's  scarce  or  nonreplaceable  resources 
and  a  like  ratio  of  its  energy  output.  Assum- 
ing a  fixed  or  nearly  fixed  resource  base,  con- 
tinued population  growth  embodies  profound 
implications  for  the  United  States  and  the 
world. 

An  excellent  example  of  how  recycling 
operates  to  reverse  this  disastrous  ex- 
haustion of  our  natural  resources  is  found 
in  the  paper  industry  today.  As  stated 
above,  recycled  paper  stock  presently  ac- 
counts for  about  19  percent  or  11  million 
tons  of  the  paper  industry's  total  raw 
material  needs.  The  industry's  utilization 
of  this  recycled  waste  paper  thus  saves 
200  million  trees  a  year.  If  the  industry's 
consumers  would  increase  that  utiliza- 
tion to  only  50  percent  of  their  raw  ma- 
terial requirements,  the  result  would  be 
an  annual  saving  of  approximately  500 
million  trees — that  is  a  forest  roughly 
equal  to  the  area  covered  by  all  of  New 
England.  New  Jersey.  New  York,  Permsyl- 
vania.  and  Maryland. 

FEDERAL    INCOME    TAX    DISCRIMINATION    AGAINST 
RECYCLED    SOLID    WASTE    MATERIALS 

The  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Fiscal  Policy  made  it  clear  beyond 
doubt,  however,  that  recycling  will  never 
be  able  to  play  its  proper  role  unless  and 
until  the  Federal  Government  acts  to  re- 
move or  modify  all  of  the  existing  eco- 
nomic impediments  to  recycling  which 
it  has  unfortunately  fostered  over  the 
years. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  these 
impediments  is  Federal  income  tax  dis- 
crimination against  recycled  materials. 
Presently,  the  income  tax  laws,  which 
provide,  first,  capital  gains  treatment  on 
income  derived  from  the  increase  in 
value  of  timber  and  second,  the  percent- 
age depletion  allowance  applicable  to  the 
extractive  industries,  favor  the  utiliza- 
tion and  depletion  of  virgin  natural  re- 
sources over  the  utilization  of  recycled 
materials. 

As  a  result  of  capital  gains  treatment 
applicable  to  trees,  integrated  paper  com- 
panies using  trees  as  a  source  of  raw 
material  invariably  have  an  o\erall  nor- 
mal effective  tax  rate  that  is  lower  than 
companies  which  utilize  recycled  mate- 
rials. The  lower  tax  rate  resulting  from 
the  use  of  trees  obviously  results  in 
higher  after-tax  profit.s.  Paper  compa- 
nies are  thus  effectively  compelled  to  uti- 
lize trees  rather  than  recycled  waste 
paper. 

In  the  case  of  metals,  percentage  de- 
pletion allowed  under  the  Federal  tax 
laws  places  virgin  metal  ores  in  a  more 
advantageous  competitive  position  than 
recycled  metals.  Percentage  depletion  for 
iron  and  copper  is  15  percent  of  gross 
income,  while  for  most  other  metals  the 
depletion  allowance  is  22  percent.  In  ad- 
dition, there  is  a  special  tax  provision 
similar  to  the  timber  capital  gains  treat- 
ment which  applies  to  the  disposal  of 
domestic  iron  ore.  Because  of  these  spe- 
cial tax  provisions,  mining  industries 
have  a  much  lower  effective  tax  rate 
than  manufacturing  industries.  The  1969 
Treasury  Department  Tax  Studies  show- 
that  the  mining  industries,  excluding  pe- 
troleum, have  an  effective  tax  rate  of 
only  24.3  percent  of  net  income  as  op- 
posed to  43.3  percent  for  other  manu- 
facturing companies.  A  company  which 
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uses  recycled  metals  would  fall  into  the 
higher  bracket  manufacturing  category. 
Again,  therefore,  integrated  metal  man- 
ufacturers and  smelters  are  rewarded  by 
the  Federal  tax  laws  for  continuing  to 
deplete  our  d-nlndling  virgin  ores  while 
the  recycler  is  penalized  for  taking  ac- 
tions which  alleviate  the  solid  waste 
problem  and  conserve  virgin  resources 
that  are  becoming  increasingly  vital  to 
our  national  security  and  welfare. 

PROPOSED     LEGISLATTVE     SOLUTION 

As  stated  before,  for  almost  2  years 
the  administration  has  been  studying 
this  serious  problem  without  offering  any 
solution.  In  the  meantime,  unnecessary 
depletion  of  our  virgin  natural  resources 
continues  and  the  utilization  of  recycled 
materials  has  actually  declined.  Plainly, 
the  national  interests  involved  can  no 
longer  be  ignored  and  effective  steps 
must  be  taken  now  before  the  solid  waste 
build-up  gets  completely  out  of  control. 

My  first  inclination  was  to  propose  an 
outright  repeal  of  the  existing  tax  ad- 
vantages which  lie  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  Ultimately  that  may  be  the 
best  solution,  and  for  this  reason,  among 
others,  I  have  supported  Chairman 
Mills'  recent  proposal  to  carefully  re- 
view all  so-called  "tax  loopholes."  includ- 
ing the  existing  capital  gains  and  de- 
pletion allowance  tax  j^rovisions.  to  de- 
termine whether  they  .should  be  repealed 
or  substantially  modified. 

However,  as  stated,  the  recycling  prob- 
lem I  have  outlined  cries  out  for  reme- 
dial legislation  now.  so  until  Congress  is 
able  to  make  a  final  judgment  on  the 
wisdom  of  retaining,  repealing  or  modi- 
fying the  present  capital  gains  and  de- 
pletion allowance  rules,  the  bill  I  pro- 
pose today  seeks  to  deal  with  the  recycl- 
ing dilemma  as  follows: 

First,  to  offset  preferential  depletion 
allowances  and  capital  gains  treatment 
applicable  to  virgin  timber  and  metals 
and  to  give  the  industries  involved  a  true 
incentive  to  move  swiftly  from  the  deple- 
tion of  natural  resources  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  recycled  materials,  my  bill  pro- 
vides a  percentage  deduction  for  recycled 
solid  waste  materials  approximately 
equal  in  each  case  to  the  percentage  ad- 
vantage now  enjoyed  by  each  of  the  com- 
peting virgin  materials.  This  deduction 
would  vary  with  the  specific  t\T)e  of  solid 
waste  material  involved  and  would  go 
to  the  purchaser  of  solid  waste  materials 
who  manufactures  same  into  useful  raw 
materials  or  salable  products. 

The  purpose  of  this  deduction,  of 
course,  is  to  cause  manufacturers,  who 
presently  shun  solid  waste  utilization  in 
favor  of  the  depletion  of  natural  re- 
sources because  of  the  tax  advantages 
new  reserved  for  the  latter  only,  to 
switch  to  the  greatest  feasible  degree  to 
the  use  of  solid  waste  materials  in  lieu 
of  the  virgin  material. 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  early  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose,  my  bill  em- 
powers the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  constantly  to  monitor  the  pro- 
gram, and  if  it  finds,  in  any  taxable  year, 
that  the  tax  deduction  provided  is  not 
required  or  being  employed  by  a  tax- 
payer to  alleviate  the  depletion  of  any 
virgin  natural  resource  and  to  promote 
the  solid  waste  recycling  purposes  of  the 
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Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended  by  the  Resource  Recoverj'  Act 
of  1970,  then  EPA  may  act  to  suspend 
the  availability  of  the  deduction  for  that 
taxpayer  until  he  again  operates  his 
business  in  a  manner  which  will  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  my  bill. 

The  proposal  I  make,  If  properly  ad- 
ministered, should  not  restilt  in  any  sub- 
stantial revenue  losses  to  the  Treasury. 
The  theoHv'  of  the  proposal  is  to  .shift  a 
portion  of  the  tax  benefits  now  received 
by  taxpayers  from  the  utilization  of  vir- 
gin materials  to  the  utilization  of  re- 
cycled materials. 

Assuming  a  fixed  total  requirement  of 
raw  material  to  be  supplied  from  either 
virgin  or  recycled  sources,  the  tax  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  use  of  recycled 
materials  will  tend  to  be  matched  by  cor- 
responding reduction  in  the  tax  benefits 
which  would  otherwise  result  from  the 
utilization  of  virgin  materials.  In  essence, 
the  proposal  attempts  to  reallocate  the 
tax  benefits  derived  from  virgin  mate- 
rials to  recycled  materials. 

In  addition,  the  recycling  industry, 
which  has  the  higher  overall  effective 
tax  rate,  will  produce  additional  revenues 
for  the  Government  as  its  business  vol- 
ume expands  as  a  result  of  the  new  tax 
benefits  my  proposal  gives  to  the  users 
and  manufacturing  consumers  of  re- 
cycled materials. 

A  second  feature  of  my  proposal  is  ex- 
tension of  the  5 -year  amortization  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
nov.-  pro\1ded  for  investments  in  air  and 
water  pollution  control  plants  and  equip- 
ment, to  recycling  facilities.  My  purpose, 
of  course,  is  to  increase  sorely  needed 
recycling  facilities  at  every  level,  starting 
with  the  collection  of  solid  waste  right  on 
through  the  facilities  required  to  manu- 
facture such  waste  into  a  new.  useful  raw 
material. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I 
propose  today  thus  seeks  to  accomplish 
effectively  one  of  the  principle  goals 
Congress  had  in  mind  when  It  enacted  the 
Resource  Recovery-  Act  of  1970.  Every 
day  we  fail  to  pass  this  necessary,  re- 
medial tax  legislation,  vast  quantities 
of  solid  waste  which  should  and  could 
be  recycled  are  continuing  to  plague  us 
tliroughout  the  Nation.  I  sincerely  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  will  act  in  partnership  to 
enact  this  proposal  before  we  finally  ad- 
journ this  year. 


GORDON  CANFIELD 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  20.  1972 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
great  sadness  and  a  deep  sense  of  loss 
that  we  learned  of  the  passing  of  our 
friend  and  former  colleague.  Gordon 
Canfield.  Americans  have  lost  one  of 
their  ablest  and  most  dedicated  spokes- 
men. 

None  of  us  will  ever  forget  his  com- 
passionate recommendation  of  aid  to  the 


European  countries  following  the  devas- 
tation of  World  War  II,  or  his  tremen- 
dous efforts  in  behalf  of  our  merchant 
marine  and  Cost  Guard.  In  fact,  the 
honorary  title  of  "Father  of  the  Coast 
Guard"  was  bestowed  upon  him,  because 
of  these  efforts.  Nor  will  we  soon  forget 
his  personable  manner  and  the  high  es- 
teem and  respect  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  all  of  his  colleague.^  in  the 
Congress,  regardless  of  political  affilia- 
tion. He  ably  represented  his  constitu- 
ents, and  each  individual  among  them 
had  his  utmost  concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Gordon  Canfield  is  per- 
haps best  remembered  by  many  as  the 
man  who,  along  with  Senator  Hugh 
Scott — then  a  U.S.  Representative — 
traveled  the  sea^  incognito  as  a  crew- 
member  aboard  a  tanker  to  investigate 
conditions  in  the  merchant  marine.  This 
valiant  effort  was  not  put  aside  and  for- 
gotten, for  Gordon  Canfield  continued 
throughout  his  distinguished  career  to 
work  for  the  progress  and  development 
of  a  modem,  efficient  merchant  marine. 
He  realized  and  frequently  cited  the  im- 
portance of  the  merchant  marine  to  the 
economy  and  defense  of  our  great  Na- 
tion. Those  of  us  who  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve  with  him  in  the  Congre.ss 
will  always  recall  that  in  everything  he 
did,  Gordon  exhibited  the  same  deter- 
mination and  dedication  exemplified  by 
his  stint  in  the  merchant  marine. 

Gordon  Canfield  was  a  personal  friend 
of  mine.  For  a  number  of  years  prior  to 
his  election  to  Congress,  he  was  the  able 
secretary  to  Representative  George 
Seger.  whose  lovely  daughter  was  mar- 
ried to  Frederick  Dominick,  for  16  years 
the  Congressman  from  the  same  district 
of  South  Carolina  that  I  now  represent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  deepest  sympathies 
go  out  to  Mrs.  Canfield,  her  sons  and 
family,  and  to  our  friends  in  New  Jersey, 
in  their  great  loss. 


OPPOSITION  TO  AMENDMENT  PRO- 
HIBITING FOOD  STAMPS  FOR 
STRIKERS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

iF    MASS.^CHrSETT.S 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29.  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
agriculture  appropriations  bill  which 
pi-ssed  the  House  today  contained  sev- 
eral amendments  on  which  I  would  like 
to  comment. 

First  is  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
MicHcL.  which  would  prevent  families 
whose  breadwinner  is  on  strike  from  re- 
ceiving food  stamps.  I  voted  against  the 
amendment  and  will  do  so  if  the  neces- 
sity ever  arises  again  in  the  future. 

Congress  enacted  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram for  one  reason:  To  provide  food 
for  people  who  are  hungry.  Food  stamps 
can  only  be  used  to  purchase  food;  other 
laws  restrict  eligibilty  only  to  those  who 
are  in  genuine  need.  This  amendment 
would  deny  benefits  to  otherwise  needy 
and  eligible  persons — families  of  those 
engaged  in  labor  strikes — for  reasons  un- 
related to  the  program's  purpose. 
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Even  if  such  an  argument  is  not  per- 
suasive to  defeat  this  amendment,  purely 
humanitarian  instincts  would  dictate  op- 
position. For  the  amendment  would  deny 
food  stamps  to  families  of  strikers  as 
well.  We  have  learned  a  great  deal  in 
recent  years  about  the  terrible  damage 
malnutrition  does  to  young  people. 
Children  who  are  denied  wholesome  and 
balanced  diets  early  in  life  often  suffer 
grave  physical  damage  from  which  they 
never  fully  recover.  It  is  neither  hu- 
manitarian nor  just  to  expose  children 
to  that  risk  solely,  because  their  parents 
are  involved  in  a  labor  dispute.  Can  the 
economic  cost  of  any  strike  ever  be 
weighed  in  good  conscience  against  that 
risk?  That  is  the  route  the  supporters 
of  tliis  amendment  wished  us  to  take, 
and  I  reject  it. 

The  intent  of  this  amendment  is  to 
punish,  or  at  least  deter,  workers  from 
striking  by  withholding  food.  If  the 
amendment  were  to  pass  it  would  create 
a  siege  of  starvation  for  many  workers — 
workers  with  legitimate  grievances — who 
undertake  legal  strikes,  recognized  by 
numerous  Federal  and  State  labor  laws. 
Such  a  blatant  coercive  measure  flies  in 
the  fact  of  our  legal  tradition  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  over  differences  of  opin- 
ion between  labor  and  management.  The 
amendment  violates  governmental  neu- 
trality in  labor  disputes  by  singling  out 
one  class  of  eligible  and  needy  recipients 
and  telling  them  that  they  cannot  have 
the  assistance  they  need  to  feed  their 
children. 

There  is  a  second  amendment  relating 
to  food  stamps  which  I  did  support.  This 
amendment  would  make  available  for 
the  coming  year  the  $375  million  appro- 
priated last  fiscal  year  for  food  stamps — 
money  which  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  refused  to  spend. 

The  Congress  last  year  appropriated 
$375  million  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. By  that  act  the  Congress  told  the 
President  and  his  agencies  that  the 
money  should  be  spent.  Increasingly, 
however,  we  see  that  the  administration, 
ignoring  the  wishes — indeed  the  man- 
date— of  the  legislative  branch,  im- 
pounds vitally  needed  funds.  I  find  it  in- 
tolerable that  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment refuses  to  expend  money  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  to  feed  hungry 
people.  It  is  time  to  tell  this  Depart- 
ment that  we  mean  business  that  these 
funds  have  to  be  spent  in  fiscal  year 
1973. 

In  December  1970,  the  House  passed 
the  food  stamp  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1971-72,  stating  that  these  appro- 
priations shall  "remain  available  for  the 
purpose  of  this  act  until  expended." 
Consistent  with  that  provision,  this 
amendment  would  carry  over  into  next 
fiscal  year  funds  vital  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  program's  goal. 

At  a  critical  time  of  rising  food  prices, 
not  only  would  this  amendment  allow 
expansion  of  the  food  stamp  program 
into  areas  where  it  Is  not  presently  op- 
erating, but  would  also  make  it  less  ex- 
pensive for  current  recipients  to  partici- 
pate. 

When  the  House  originally  appropri- 
ated these  funds,  we  recognized  that 
poor  people  needed  them  to  escape  from 
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himger.  With  rising  food  prices  putting 
even  more  families  in  need  of  the  sup- 
port the  food  stamp  program  provides, 
it  is  our  obligation  to  release  this  already 
once-appropriated  money.  We  must 
answer  the  needs  of  himgry  Americans 
by  restoring  the  unexpended  fimds  to 
the  food  stamp  program. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  supported  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Conte  to  limit  indi- 
vidual farm  subsidy  payments  to  320,000 
per  crop.  Frankly,  I  favor  no  subsidies 
but  the  $20,000  payment  ceiling  would 
help  curb  big  agribu.siness,  which  con- 
tinues to  force  the  small  farmer  into  an 
economic  corner,  largely  because  of  these 
payments. 

Two  years  ago,  we  enacted  a  $55,000 
limit  with  the  same  intended  result. 
Prom  our  vantage  point  today,  it  is  clear 
that  it  has  not  succeeded.  It  has  not 
been  effectively  enforced,  resulting  in  in- 
creased subsidy  payments  and  increased 
difficulties  for  the  small  farmer. 

Our  response  should  be  to  enact 
further  effective  reductions  in  the  pay- 
ment ceiling.  Basic  equity  requires  it. 
Over  40  percent  of  the  subsidy  payments 
go  to  only  5  percent  of  all  U.S.  farmers. 
In  fact,  in  one  recent  year  nearly  S40 
million  was  paid  out  under  this  program 
to  just  23  farmers. 

Such  statistics  clearly  show  the  boon 
to  large  corporate  farmers  provided  by 
this  program.  The  effect  on  smaller 
farmers  is  devastating.  An  estimated 
100,000  of  them  are  going  out  of  business 
every  year,  even  with  the  $55,000  ceiling. 
Unless  subsidies  are  redistributed  in  a 
more  equitable  manner,  larger  farms  re- 
ceiving huge  bonuses  from  the  Federal 
Government  will  continue  to  outcom- 
pete  and  drive  under  these  small  farmers. 
We  cannot  allow  our  programs  to  confer 
benefits  so  inequitably,  especially  when 
the  result  is  so  damaging. 

Not  surprisingly,  smaller  farmers, 
those  who  are  facing  extinction,  because 
of  high  payments  to  large,  mechanized 
operation,  support  this  amendment.  One 
poll  showed  that  80  percent  of  all  small 
farmers  favor  the  $20,000  payment  ceil- 
ing. The  original  purpose  of  the  entire 
subsidy  program  was  to  aid  those  indi- 
viduals who  were  being  pressured  out  of 
business  by  the  economy.  We  can  help 
the  farm  support  program  achieve  that 
goal  by  passing  this  amendment. 


GOV.  WINFIELD  DUNN  OF  TEN- 
NESSEE—A RECORD  OF  LEADER- 
SHIP 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29.  1972 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Ten- 
nessee are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  as 
our  Governor  a  man  of  the  caliber  of 
Winfield  Dunn. 

Described  by  many  as  a  "political 
phenomenon."  Winfield  Dunn  was  a 
Memphis  dentist  largely  unknown  in  the 
rest  of  the  State  before  his  dynamic  and 
successful  1970  campaign  for  the  Gover- 
norship of  Tennesrce. 
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Inaugurated  in  January,  1971,  Gov- 
ernor Dunn  became  our  State's  first 
Republican  Governor  in  50  years. 

Since  then.  Gov.  Winfield  Dunns 
record  has  demonstrated  that  the  people 
of  Tennessee  were  correct  in  placing  their 
trust  in  him.  His  leadership  in  Nashville 
has  belied  his  previous  inexperience  in 
government.  Those  of  us  who  have  ob- 
served the  diligence  and  preception  Gov- 
ernor Dtmn  has  demonstrated  in  working 
to  solve  Tennessee's  problems  have  to 
remind  ourselves  this  outstanding  m.an 
had  never  before  held  pubhc  office. 

One  of  Governor  Dunn's  greatest  ac- 
complishments has  been  his  progressive 
record  in  upgrading  education  in  Teii- 
nessee.  His  leadership  in  his  home  State 
has  brought  him  still  another  in  a  long 
list  of  honors.  Governor  Duim  recently 
assumed  chairmanship  of  the  Education 
Commission  of  the  States  at  its  recent 
annual  meeting  in  Los  Angeles.  Go\er- 
nor  Dimn.  who  succeeds  Gov.  Robert 
W.  Scott  of  North  Carolina,  will  serve  a 
1-year  term  as  ECS  head. 

I  congratulate  Governor  Dimn  for  this 
latest  achievement  and  commend  him 
for  his  continuing  efforts  to  ensure  high 
quality  education  in  Tennessee  and 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Following  his  election  as  ECS  chair- 
man. Governor  Dimn  said: 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  to  strengthen  the 
progress  already  made  and  to  take  even 
greater  strides  loward  Improved  education 
for  all  the  Nation's  youths. 

I  know  his  year  in  this  new  post  will 
be  marked  by  the  same  competence  he 
has  displayed  in  the  Tennessee  Gover- 
nor's Office.  I  join  all  Tennesseans  in 
wishing  our  Governor  well  as  he  assum.es 
his  new  duties. 
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a  partial  explanation  for  the  increase  in 
lumber  and  plywood.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  hov.-ever,  that  the  average  length 
of  time  from  the  purchase  of  timber  to 
when  it  is  manufactured  is  from  2  to 
3  years.  Consequently,  timber  pur- 
chased at  lower  prices,  2  to  3  years  ago 
is  being  cut  today  and  the  mills  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  tremendous  demand 
by  constantly  increasing  their  prices. 
"a  dealer  called  me  on  the  telephone 
this  week  and  advised  that  a  car  of  five- 
eighths  inch  standard  exterior  sheeting 
plywood  cost  him  $7,000  earlier  this 
spring.  His  most  recent  car  cost  $10,000. 
We  need  another  indepth  investigation 
into  the  high  prices  of  lumber  and  ply- 
wood. I  liope  that  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  will  proceed  im- 
mediately with  hearings  into  this  very 
important  matter. 


HIGH  PRICES  OF  LLlVlBER  AND 
PLYWOOD 


ON  THE  ELECTION  OF  HENRY 
TANAKA  OF  THE  JAPANESE- 
AMERICAN  CITIZENS  LEAGUE 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29.  1972 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  resolution,  cosponsored  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall)  which  calls  for  an 
immediate  investigation  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  of  the  high 
prices  of  lumber  and  plywood. 

Once  again  lumber  and  plywood  prices 
are  getting  completely  out  of  hand.  The 
lumber  manufacturers  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  tremendous  demand  for  lum- 
ber and  plj-wood  because  of  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  housing  starts  in 
this  country'.  Five-eighths  inch  standard 
exterior  plywood  which  is  used  in  all 
house  construction  has  increased  from  an 
August  1971  price  of  approximately  $118 
per  thousand  freight  on  board  mill,  to  a 
price  today  of  $175  to  $190  per  thousand. 
Douglas  fir  imseasoned  2x4  averaged  at 
the  mill  in  May  1971  $89  per  thousand: 
$108  when  the  August  freeze  took  place 
and  today  is  over  $120. 

The  price  of  logs  does  not  come  imder 
the  Price  Control  Act  and  this  is  used  as 
CXVrn 149&— Part  18 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1972 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  have  learned 
that  Henry  Tanaka.  of  my  congressional 
district,  has  just  become  the  president- 
elect of  the  Japanese-American  Citizens 
League.  Mr.  Tanaka  is  executive  director 
of  the  HUl  House  for  Mental  Health  Re- 
habilitation. He  received  his  master's  de- 
gree from  Case-Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity's School  of  Applied  Social  Science. 
He  has  served  as  the  past  president  of 
the  Cleveland  JACL  Chapter  and  as 
council  governor  of  the  midwest  district; 
which  includes  eight  States. 

All  of  our  community  is  proud  of 
Henrv  Tanaka's  achievements,  not  only 
with  "the  JACL.  but  in  our  Greater  Cleve- 
land commimity.  Having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  working  with  Hank  in  his  work 
at  Hill  House,  I  have  seen  him  demon- 
strate his  professional  skill  and  commit- 
ment in  a  very  difficult  area  of  endeavor. 
We  extend  to  Hank  and  to  his  wife, 
Sachie.  and  four  sons.  David.  Steven, 
Rob,  and  John,  our  congratulations  and 
wish  him  great  success  in  the  course  of 
his  tenure  as  president  of  the  distin- 
guished and  exciting  Japanese-Ameri- 
can Citizens  League.  The  challenges 
which  lie  ahead  under  Hank's  steward- 
ship for  the  Japanese-American  com- 
mimity can  only  be  enhanced  by  his 
leadership  and  outstanding  ability  to 
work  for  and  with  all  people. 

Congratulations  should  also  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Japanese-American  Citi- 
zens League  for  their  good  judgment  in 
electing  Henry  Tanaka  as  their 
president. 

Tlie  following  is  a  summaiy  of  the 
historv-  of  the  Japanese-American  Citi- 
zens League: 

History  of  the  Japanese  American 

CrnzENS  Lj:AGirE 

Forty-two  years  ago.  a  handful  of  Niseis 

(Japanese      Americans)       from      California, 

Oregon  and   Washington  met   In  Seattle  to 
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form  the  Japanese  American  Citizens  League 
(JACL).  The  formation  of  the  organization 
was  a  direct  result  of  the  discrimination 
practiced  and  in  some  cises  made  legitimate 
through  legislation,  particularly  by  state 
laws.  Most  of  the  states  In  which  these 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancesiry  resided  had 
laws  which  prevented  their  parents  from 
buying  land,  which  prevented  adults  from 
marrying  persons  of  their  choices  for  racial 
reasons,  and  which  denied  citizenship  to 
oriental  immigrants  regardless  of  length  of 
stay  or  service  In  World  War  I  as  members 
of  the  United  States  armed  services. 

On  December  7.  1941.  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination flared  Into  mass  hysteria  on  the 
West  Coast.  The  result  was  the  evacuation 
of  120.000  men.  women  and  children,  most 
of  whom  were  American  citizens.  No  charges 
were  filed  against  them.  No  hearings  were 
held.  Their  names,  their  parental  origin  and 
their  oriental  features  were  sufficient  cause 
in  those  dark  days  to  confine  them  behind 
barbed  wired  fences.  The  barely  finished 
barracks  were  euphemistically  called  "relo- 
cation centers". 

It  was  during  this  turmoil  that  the  JACL 
realized  Its  full  maturity.  With  a  basic  belief 
in  the  Nation's  institutions,  the  JACL 
launched  a  vigorous  program  of  public  edu- 
cation, legal  action,  and  government  peti- 
tion. A  test  case  challenging  the  legality  of 
Evacuation  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  California,  when  the  Native  Sons  of  the 
Golden  West  sought  to  strike  the  names  of 
Nisei  evacuees  from  the  rolls  of  registered 
voters,  the  JACL  took  successful  legal  action 
to  block  this  attempt. 

Simultaneously,  after  having  to  petition 
the  government  to  reinstate  Selective  Service 
for  the  Nisei,  the  celebrated  442  Regimental 
Combat  Team  was  formed.  The  442  became 
the  most  decorated  unit  of  its  size  and  length 
of  service  In  American  military  history. 

The  post  War  saw  the  JACL  step  up  its 
legislative  front.  Most  slgnlltcant  was  the 
goal  of  citizenship  privileges  for  the  immi- 
grant parents  who  were  in  fact  the  real  first 
generation  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry. 
The  elimination  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  eliminated  race  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  iiaturallzation. 

Today  the  JACL  has  chapters  In  over  30 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia:  they  are 
25.000  members  strong.  From  many  of  these 
chapters  communities  and  cities  are  finding 
leadership  active  on  school  boards,  city  coun- 
cils, state  legislatures  and  in  elective  offices. 
Recently.  In  keeping  with  Us  motto,  "Bet- 
ter Americans  in  a  greater  America,"  the 
JACL  spearheaded  an  effort  to  assure  that  no 
other  group  of  Amerlcaris  would  be  subject 
to  the  mass  mistreatment  they  underwent. 
On  September  14,  1971,  history  came  full 
cvcle  with  the  repeal  of  the  Emergency  De- 
tention Act.  356  Congressmen  voted  for  the 
repeal  as  the  JACL  won  one  of  its  most  heart 
felt  battles.  The  bill  of  repeal  was  sponsored 
by  an  American  of  Japanese  ancestry. 

I  am  of  course  delighted  to  have  cast  my 
vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Emergency  Deten- 
tion Act. 


REVIVING  RURAL  AMERICA 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rural 
people  of  central  Illinois  and  all  across 
the  countrv  feel  reassured  with  the  recent 
conference  report  on  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1972.  Recently,  the  Illi- 
nois State  Journal -Register  of  Spring- 
field, that  serves  Illinois  20th  Congres- 
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sional  District,  expressed  that  resurgence 
of  optimism  in  an  editorial.  That  editorial 
is  as  follows . 
[The  Springfield,  III..  State  Journal-Register 

June  25,   1972] 
Congress   Boosts  ;    Reviving   Rural   America 

One  of  the  most  promising  developments 
in  the  current  session  of  Congress  has  been 
the  attention  paid  to  legislation  designed  to 
help  revitalize  rural  America. 

This  effort  was  climaxed  with  a  Senate- 
House  compromise  on  a  bill  that  will  enroll 
the  vast  resources  of  the  federal  government 
m  the  developing  movement  to  stem  the 
rush  of  Americans  Into  the  giant  and  already 
far  overcrowded  metropolitan  cities. 

We  ;n  Central  Illinois  can  appreciate  prob- 
ably better  than  most  the  importance  of 
strengthening  the  farms,  villages  and  small 
cities  which  make  up  so  much  of  the  midwest 
and  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  United  States. 

There  Is  no  logical  reason  why  these  areas 
should  be  neglected  and  as  a  result  encourag- 
ing successive  generations  of  young  people 
to  emigrate  to  the  big  cities  in  search  of 
wider  opportunities.  There,  too  often  they 
find  only  misery  and  unhapplness. 

It  would  be  far  better  not  orUy  for  the 
economic  basis  of  the  country  but  also  for  its 
moral  health  if  more  families  were  to  remain 
in  the  vast  and  uncrowded  spaces  far  more 
suitable  to  the  raising  of  children  than  the 
streets  of  the  cities. 

Furthermore  there  Is  no  valid  reason  why 
the  rural  areas  cannot  be  revived  into  a 
strong  economic  force.  They  were  before  a:id 
In  Central  Illinois  it  has  been  obvious  In 
recent  years  tl>at  the  will  is  there. 

We  have  seen  many  advances  in  this  area 
including  the  Shelbyville  dam  and  complex. 
the  lake  and  power  plant  developments  In 
Christian  County. 

The  steady  expansion  of  state  super-high- 
ways has  made  commuting  to  Jobs  in  Spring- 
field and  other  medium-sized  cities  com- 
paratively easy  for  thousands  In  the  pre- 
dominantly rural  counties  In  this  area. 

The  situation  Is  no  doubt  duplicated  in 
many  other  areas  of  America. 

It  is  Indeed  encouraging  that  Congress  has 
now  authorized  up  to  $500  million  a  year  to 
help  attract  Job-creating  industry  to  rural 
areas  and  to  help  rural  residents  with  prob- 
lems ranging  from  pollution  control  to  fire- 
fighting.  The  new  legislation  provides  many 
other  tools  for  stimulating  the  rural  revltall- 
zatlon. 

The  will  and  the  desire  Is  there.  Central 
Illinois  can  attest  to  that.  Now  that  the  fed- 
eral government  has  thrown  Its  great  support 
behind  the  effort  the  outlook  for  a  promising 
future  for  rural  America  has  been  Immensely 
brightened 


NATIONS   FIRST   ECOLOGY   PARK 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    GEORCI.\ 

IN    THE    HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr  Speaker,  at  last  our 
country  has  set  aside  a  200.000-acre  park 
where  ecological  studies  and  experiments 
can  take  place.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
reserved  area  lies  in  the  First  Georgia 
District,  which  I  serve. 

In  recent  months,  millions  of  words 
have  been  written  and  thousands  of 
speeches  delivered  on  the  subject  of 
pollution  We  suddenly  became  aware 
that  we  had  fooled  around  too  long  and 
developed  problems  which  challenge  our 
very  lives,  as  well  as  our  way  of  life. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Too  many  people  and  too  little  concern 
teamed  up  to  thrust  us  into  a  dilemma. 

The  set-aside  acres  for  the  research 
park  surround  the  Savannah  River  plant 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The 
area  borders  the  Savannah  River  for  22 
miles,  and  includes  swampland,  pine  for- 
ests, an  old  townsite,  a  marunade  lake, 
fields,  streams,  and  watersheds. 

The  Savannah  River  plant  already 
has  monitoring  devices  set  up.  but  these 
will  be  greatly  expanded  as  research  in- 
creases in  the  years  ahead.  Those  of  us 
in  the  park  area  take  great  pride  in  the 
project  as  the  fulfillment  of  a  national 
need. 

The  Augusta  Chronicle  of  June  21, 
1972,  carries  a  lead  editorial  and  a  six- 
column  news  story  about  the  research 
park,  as  follows: 

Nation's  First  Ecology  Park  is  Located  on 
SRP   Property 

The  Nation's  first  environmental  park  will 
be  located  on  nearly  200.000  acres  surround- 
ing facilities  at  the  Savannah  River  Plant 
near  Aiken,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
announced  Tuseday. 

The  site,  which  encompasses  the  entire 
plant  outside  the  production  area  and  borders 
the  Savannah  River  for  22  miles.  Includes 
swampland,  pine  forests,  an  old  town  site, 
a  large  manmade  lake,  fields,  streams  and 
watersheds. 

The  site  will  be  open  to  scientists  from 
other  government  agencies,  universities,  and 
private  foundations  as  a  protected  outdoor 
laboratory  where  long-term  projects  can  be 
set  up  to  answer  questions  about  man's  Im- 
pact on  the  natural  environment. 

The  decision  to  create  the  research  park 
resulted  from  suggestions  by  conservationists 
and  research  scientists,  and  from  President 
Nixon's  Interest  In  preserving  representative 
land  areas  for  ecological  research  and  wild- 
life protection,  the  AEC  said. 

The  Savannah  River  Plant  offers  controlled 
lands  where  Instruments  are  undisturbed 
and  study  areas  protected  from  vehicles  and 
casual  visitors,  the  AEC  said,  as  well  as  20 
years  of  basic  research  Information  collected 
on  the  site  by  AEC  research  and  monitoring 
teams.  AEC  environmental  research  and 
monitoring  at  the  Savannah  River  Plant  is 
now  funded  at  about  $1  mlUlon  a  year. 

New  environmental  research  park  projects, 
which  AEC  expects  to  be  funded  by  other 
government  agencies  and  private  Institutions, 
will  be  coordinated  with  current  AEC 
projects. 

The  type  of  research  at  the  Savannah  River 
Plant  are  expected  to  Include  responses  of  a 
swamp  ecosystem  to  pollution;  development 
of  tests  to  measure  the  health  of  ecosystems, 
comparable  protests  used  to  assess  a  human's 
health;  i  pilot  plan  to  test  new  techniques 
for  handling  organic  waste;  synergistic,  or 
combined,  effects  of  multiple  pollutants;  and 
expanded  research  on  mlcroecosystems. 

AEC  environmental  research  at  the  site 
currently  Is  conducted  by  scientists  from  the 
DuPont  Co.  which  operates  the  Savannah 
River  Plant  production  facilities  under  con- 
tract to  the  AEC.  and  the  Savannah  River 
Ecology  Laboratory,  operated  for  the  AEC 
by  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Research  proposed  for  the  environmental 
park  win  be  coordinated  by  the  AEC's 
Savannah  River  Operations  Office  and  by 
the  Headquarters  Division  of  Biomedical  and 
Environmental  Research  to  assure  compati- 
bility with  other  research  under  way  at  the 
site. 


■hine  30,  1972 


To  Unfold  Futtjre 

In  an  ever-more-congested  America,  where 
do  you  find  the  space  and  the  environmental 
variety   to   research   pollution   problems,   so 


as  to  come  up  with  new  and  tested  means 
for  a  better  future? 

The  answer  came  yesterday  when  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  Washington 
announced  the  designation  of  nearly  200,000 
acres  at  the  Savannah  River  Plant  as  the 
Nation's  first  Environmental  Research  Park. 

The  role  this  area  will  play  Is  not  com- 
pletely new.  It  is  the  scope  and  potential 
of  expanded  research  by  many  scientific 
groups  which  provide  .significance.  Central 
Savannah  River  Area  people  are  aware,  of 
course,  of  current  wildlife  protection  pro- 
grams on  the  huge  SRP  tract.  They  have  been 
told  through  the  columns  of  the  Augusta 
and  CSRA  newspapers  of  the  present  en- 
vironmental research  and  monitoring,  now 
funded  at  about  $1  million  a  year.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  already  conducts  a  portion 
of  the  present  research. 

Now,  however,  other  projects  may  be  ex- 
pected, funded  by  other  federal  agencies  and 
by  private  institutions.  Universities  and 
foundations  have  the  opportunity  to  set  up 
long-term  projects  designed  to  answer  many 
questions  about  the  Impact  of  human  activ- 
ity on  the  natural  environment.  For  ex- 
ample : 

Possibly  a  pilot  plant  to  test  new  tech- 
niques for  handling  organic  wastes. 

Experiments  to  learn  the  manner  and 
degree  to  which  a  swamp  area  responds  to 
pollutants. 

Projects  to  develop  tests  by  which  the 
health  of  any  unit  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment may  be  tested. 

The  effects  of  multiple  pollutants  as  com- 
pared with  the  impact  of  one  type  of 
pollutant. 

Such  activity  should  result  In  know^ledge, 
to  replace  what  are  now  estimates  or  edu- 
cated guesses.  And.  with  adequate  knowledge. 
It  should  be  possible  not  merely  to  plan 
solutions  but  to  plan  them  wisely  on  the 
basis  of  sensible  priorities — conserving  anti- 
pollution funds  for  use  where  and  how  they 
are  most  needed. 

It  Is  Important,  in  gauging  the  effects  of 
human  pollution  on  nature,  to  have  avail- 
able for  experimentation  a  wide  variety  of 
types  of  terrain  and  vegetation.  This  variety 
Is  assured  on  the  Savannah  River  Plant 
grounds,  which  border  the  Savannah  River 
for  22  miles,  and  include  swampland,  pine 
forests,  fields,  streams,  watersheds,  a  large 
manmade  lake  and  an  old  town  site. 

President  Nixon  has  expressed  Interest  In 
preserving  representative  land  areas  for 
ecological  research.  Conservationists  and  re- 
search scientists  have  made  urgent  sugges- 
tions along  the  same  line. 

We  are  glad  that  the  fulfillment  of  a  na- 
tional need  now  is  provided  in  our  own  Cen- 
tral Savannah  River  Area. 


June  30,  1972 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


McGOVERNS  LAST  STAND? 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
article  entitled  "Where  I  Stand."  which 
appears  in  the  July  issue  of  The  Progres- 
sive, the  leading  candidate  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  the  Presidency  dis- 
cusses some  of  the  current  Lssues.  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  one  of  the 
points  that  George  McGovern  brings  up. 

Under  the  heading  'A  Prudent  Na- 
tional Defense,"  he  writes — 

In  place  of  the  madness  of  Vietnam  think- 
ing, I  have  proposed  a  rational  reordering  of 
our  national  priorities  and  redistribution  of 


our  resources.  1  have  shown  that  buUdlng  a 
"zero  base"  defense  budget,  starting  at  zero 
and  budgeting  only  what  Is  realistically 
needed  would  cost  no  more  than  $54.8  bil- 
iiou  m  fiscal  1975  instead  of  the  $87.3  billion 
that  the  current  level  of  military  spending, 
allowing  for  Inflation,  would  cost  by  then. 

This  would  indicate  that  Senator  Mc- 
GovERN  would,  if  he  becomes  President, 
reduce  defense  expenditures  by  $32.5  bil- 
lion in  the  first  budget  for  which  he 
would  have  sole  responsibility. 

A  few  paragraphs  earlier,  the  candi- 
date said — 

Vietnam  thinking  means  spending  not  only 
.14  2  billion  on  Vietnam  In  the  last  fiscal 
vear  but  a. other  $44  billion  to  implement 
OUT  milltarv  aid  commitments  to  forty-five 
other  nations.  Vietnam  thinking  means 
voting  to  keep  all  of  our  present  NATO  forces 
of  half  a  mUUon  men  in  Europe  at  a  cost  of 
»14  billion  ...  on  the  assumption  that  the 
250  million  people  of  affluent  Western  Europe 
cant  protect  themselves  against  200  million 
Russians  (who  meanwhile  are  worrying  about 
700  million  Chinese  at  their  back  door) . 


While  Senator  McGovern's  figures  for 
Western  Europe  are  accurate — assuming 
that  he  includes  all  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treatv  Organization  except  the 
United  States.  Canada.  Greece,  and  Tur- 
key—hLs  figui-e  for  the  other  side  is  by 
far  too  low.  The  population  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  is  248.760,- 
000,  about  a  fourth  more  than  the  figure 

he  uses. 

In  comparing  the  opposing  forces,  we 
must  go  bevond  the  statistics,  however. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  a  monolitliic  struc- 
ture, while  affluent  Western  Europe 
would  find  it  rather  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  protect  itself  against  the 
USSR,  without  an  alliance  such  as 
NATO.  Although  Belgium.  Denmark, 
Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands.  Norway, 
and  Portugal  are  all  of  strategic  impor- 
tance to  the  free  world,  they  are  never- 
theless small  countries  that  are  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  the  help  that 
stronger  nations  can  provide. 

The  Senator  overlooks  the  105,044,000 
population  of  the  Iron  Curtain  countries, 
vassal  states  that  are  dominated  by  the 
Kremlin:  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia. 
East  Germany.  Hungary.  Poland,  and 
Rumania.  If  we  add  Yugoslavia,  which 
has  for  many  years  blown  hot  and  cold, 
the  total  population  of  the  satellit*  coun- 
tries will  be  126,074,000. 

Some  Western  Eui'opean  coimtries 
that  are  neither  members  of  NATO  nor 
captive  nations  have  an  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  64.872.000.  Over  half  of  these 
people  live  in  Spain,  which  has  33,947,- 
OOO  inhabitants.  I  am  sure  that  Mr. 
McGovERN  does  not  relish  the  prospect 
of  having  to  cultivate  General  Franco  in 
the  event  of  a  hot  war. 

The  onlv  other  nations  of  any  size  are 
Austria,  Finland.  Ireland.  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland.  Finland  is  an  immediate 
neighbor  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Austria  is 
all  but  hemmed  in  by  its  satellites, 
Sweden  and  Switzerland  are  tradition- 
ally neutral,  and  Ireland  has  troubles 
enough  already. 

Of  the  ministates.  only  Cyprus  and 
Malta  are  of  much  strategic  importance, 
leaving  only  Andorra,  Liecht-enstein. 
Monaco,  San  Marino,  and  'Vatican  City. 
Obviously  Western  Europe  would  be  hard 


put   to   defend   itself   without  whatever 
protection  NATO  affords. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  we  ought  to 
help  protect  Western  Europe,  not  for 
altrustic  reasons,  but  because  it  is  in  our 
own  selfish  interest  to  keep  it  strong.  Let 
me  invite  Senator  McGovern's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  body  of  which  he 
later  became  a  member  ratified  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  in  1949  by  a  vote  of  82 

'^o  ^3.  ^     ,  ■  , 

It  is  obvious  from  the  paragraph  wluch 
I  quoted  earlier  in  my  remarks  that  the 
Senator  is  opposed  to  all  of  the  alliances 
which  the  United  States  has  entered  into 
with  numerous  other  nations.  Let  me 
make  it  clear  that  I  have  for  some  time 
favored  a  review  of  our  farflung  com- 
mitments. At  the  same  time,  realism 
compels  me  to  recognize  that  we  must 
maintain  alliances,  not  only  with  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe,  but  with 
Latin  America  and  some  of  the  Far  East- 
ern countries. 

Besides  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  our 
agreements  with  other  nations  include 
the  following: 

The  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Recip- 
rocal Assistance,  which  was  agreed  to 
in  1947.  presently  includes  Argentina, 
Bolivia.  Brazil.  Chile.  Columbia.  Costa 
Rica.  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador.  El  Salvador.  Guatemala.  Haiti, 
Honduras.  Mexico.  Nicaragua.  Panama. 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Ti'inidad  and  Tobago, 
Uruguav,  and  Venezuela. 

A  treaty  with  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, a  treaty  with  Japan,  and  a  treaty 
with  the  Philippines  were  agreed  to  in 
1951.  In  1953  the  United  States  negoti- 
ated a  treaty  with  Korea. 

Signatories  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treatv,  which  the  U.S.  Senate  ratified 
in  1955  bv  a  vote  of  82  to  1.  include: 
Australia.  France,  New  Zealand,  Pakis- 
tan, the  Pliihppines,  Thailand,  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

A  treaty  with  Free  China  was  agreed 
to  in  1955. 

During  the  years  from  1947  to  1955. 
when  the  above-mentioned  pacts  were 
entered  into,  the  Democratic  Party, 
whose  nomination  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  seeking,  never  had  fewer 
than  45  of  the  96  seats  in  the  other  body. 
Thity-three  of  them  could  have  blocked 
the  inter-American  and  North  Atlantic 
Treaties  and  the  agreements  with  Japan 
and  the  PhUippines  that  were  entered 
into  during  the  Truman  administration, 
and  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  and  the 
treaty  with  Korea,  negotiated  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  By  propos- 
ing that  we  budget  for  defense  only  what 
is  realistically  needed,  which,  according 
to  his  figures  is  S32.5  billion  imder  what 
would  probably  be  proposed  otherwise, 
the  South  Dakotan  is  repudiating  the 
record  that  his  own  party  has  written  in 
the  Senate. 

I  have  already  demonstrated  the  dif- 
ficulties that  would  confront  Western 
Europe  if  we  withdraw  from  NATO. 
Similiar  and  worse  diffictUties  would  arise 
in  the  Far  East  if  we  withdraw  from 
SEATO  and  repudiate  our  solemn  agree- 
ments with  Japan.  Korea,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. Does  Mr.  McGovern  seriously 
believe  that  the  nations  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica could  successfully  defend  themselves 
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without  putting  up  a  united  front?  Ad- 
mittedly, there  are  weak  spots  in  an 
alliance  that  includes  such  nations  as 
Cuba  and  Chile,  but  the  Senator  would 
in  effect  expel  all  the  members. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  withdraw 
from  all  of  its  alliances  and  cut  defense 
spending  in  fiscal  1975— just  2  years 
away— by  $32.5  billion,  the  President 
would  obviously  have  a  lot  of  money  for 
diversion  to  health,  education,  welfare, 
housing,  transportation,  culture,  and 
other  programs.  Even  if  we  had  the 
healthiest,  the  wisest,  the  richest,  the 
best  housed,  the  most  mobile,  and  the 
most  amused  population  of  any  nation 
on  earth,  what  good  would  it  do  us  if 
we  let  down  our  guard  and  left  our  land 
naked  to  its  enemies? 

It  is  not  part  of  my  responsibility,  as 
a  Member  of  tlus  great  body,  to  furnish 
brains  to  the  party  to  which  George 
McGovern  belongs  and  to  whose  leader- 
ship he  aspires.  It  is,  however,  part  of 
my  responsibility  to  demonstrate  the 
dangerous  situation  in  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  woulcl  find  them- 
selves if  he  became  President  and  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  the  withdrawal  of 
our  Nation  from  all  of  the  treaties  it  has 
signed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  leading  candidate 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  has  told 
us  where  he  stands,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
it  is  very  shaky  ground.  I  am  reminded 
of  the  advice  that  the  Apostle  Paul  gave 
to  the  Corinthians : 

Let  him  that  thlnketh  he  standeth  take 
heed  lest  he  fall. 


Unfortunately,    "he"    might    not 
George  McGovern  but  Uncle  Sam. 


be 


MORE  LOGOPHAGACFTY 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  LLL::<'jib 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
davs  ago  the  distingiushed  columnist 
for  Newsweek  defined  a  logophag  as  a 
"word  eater'  and  the  employment  of  it 
as  logophagacity.  Two  columns  in  the 
June  28  issue  of  the  Washington  Post, 
one  by  his  brother,  Joseph  Alsop.  "The 
Jewish  Voters"  and  the  other  by  Row- 
land Evans  and  Robert  Novak.  "Mc- 
Govern's Comprises."  are  good  examples 
of  tlie  practice  of  this  art  in  current 
events.  I  know  my  colleagues  wUl  find 
both  these  articles  quite  reveaUng. 
The  Jewish  Voters 
I  By  Joseph  Alsop ) 

Sen.  McGovern  is  using  Sen.  Abraham 
Rlblcotr,  full  time,  to  try  to  avert  a  major 
defection  by  Jewish-American  voters  from 
the  Democratic  Party.  Sen.  RlblcolT's  Job  Is 
to  meet  with  Jewish  leaders  In  key  states. 
He  explains  that  McGovern  certainly  "had 
a  lot  to  learn  about  Israel,"  and  he  promises 
that  McCrovern  Is  Indeed  "learning"  from 
persons  like  himself. 

Participants  in  the  meetings  report  that 
Rlblcoff  has  been  having  a  rough  time.  And 
no  wonder  1  On  different  occasions  Mc- 
Govern has  come  out  for  the  Internationali- 
zation of  Jerusalem;  he  has  equivocated  on 
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the  provision  of  Phantoms  for  Israel;  and  he 
has  done  other  things  along  the  same  line. 

In  all  this,  Sen.  McGovem  has  merely  re- 
flected the  New  Left.  antl-Israell  views  of  a 
fair  number  of  leaders  of  his  organization. 
Richard  Stearns,  for  example,  Is  tl.e  Mc- 
Govern  manager  for  all  the  non-primary 
states.  As  such,  Stearns  has  certainly  earned 
his  keep. 

At  the  time  of  the  Six-Day  War,  however. 
Stears  was  also  the  signer  of  a  couple  of  the 
standard,  oily  anti-Israeli  appeals  that  in 
those  days  united  Arabs,  professional 
.\rab:sts.  New  Leftists  and  oil  investors. 
Other  such  cases  could  be  mentioned. 

The  concern  about  the  Jewish  vote  in  the 
McGovern  high  command  ce-uers  on  Israel, 
therefore.  This  is  hardly  surprising.  Every- 
thing that  Ambassador  YitzhaJc  Rabin  Is 
rumored  to  have  said  about  President  Nixon 
and  American  poll'ics,  has  in  fact,  been  said 
with  U\r  mere  picturesque  emphasis  by 
Prmie  Minister  Golda  Melr. 

Consequently,  Sen.  McGovern  has  been 
swallowing  his  former  New  Left-tending  pro- 
nouncements on  the  Middle  East  with  eager 
haste.  The  only  thing  he  cannot  do.  in  this 
line,  is  to  show  Prime  Minister  Meir.  or  any 
thinking  Jewish-American,  for  that  matter, 
how  a  totally  disarmed  United  States  is  go- 
ing to  guarantee  the  security  of  Isreal,  or 
ajiv  other  U.S.  ally,  either. 

All  this,  however.  Is  merely  the  froth  on 
the  surface  of  the  Democrats'  new  problem 
with  the  Jewish  vote.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  Jewish-American  voters  are  showing 
strong  signs  of  following  the  Irish,  the  Slavs, 
the  luxllans  and  ether  "ethnic"  voters  in 
their  mass-march  out  of  the  Democratic 
Partv. 

Between  1960  and  1968.  the  De.r.ocrats  lost 
from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  non-Jewish 
vote  that  used  to  constitute  one  of  their 
mam  strengths  in  the  Northern  states.  There 
is  good  reason  to  expect,  too,  that  with  Sen. 
McGovern  as  the  Democratic  nominee,  the 
defections  by  the  Italians,  Slavs  and  Irish 
will  be  far.  far  heavier  this  year.  But  In  1968, 
the  Jewish  voters  were  still  the  exception. 
Tliey  gave  at  least  90  per  cent  support  to  Sen. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  against  President 
Nixon. 

Three  things  divide  the  Jewish  voters  from 
other  ethnic  voters.  Tlie  others  are  Catholics. 
Their  forebears  also  came  to  this  country, 
not  because  they  were  actively  oppresred  like 
so  many  Jews,  but  in  simple  search  of  eco- 
nomic betterment.  Third,  however,  the  Jew- 
ish-Americans are  on  average  better  off  eco- 
nomically today  than  almost  any  other 
group. 

The  memory  of  past  oppression  explains 
the  Jewish  voters"  long,  strong  loyalty  to  the 
Democratic  Party,  which  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt consolidated.  The  economic  factor  ex- 
plains why  that  loyalty  Is  wearing  thin.  This 
reporter  has  yet  to  find  a  single  Jewish  leader 
who  does  not  think  that  the  economic  factor 
IS  more  powerful  than  Israel. 

Quite  aside  from  the  importance  of  Jew- 
ish Democratic  fat  cats,  the  vote  itself  is 
about  twice  as  important  to  the  Democrats 
as  the  figures  might  seem  to  indicate  This  is 
bcause  Jewish  citizens  register  and  vote  to 
the  last  man  and  woman,  while  others  do 
not.  In  New  York  City,  for  instance,  only  a 
quarter  of  the  population  is  Jewish,  but 
40  per  cent  of  the  vote  is  Jewish. 

Thus  heavy  defections  of  formerly  Demo- 
cratic Jewish  voters  can  be  murderous  to  the 
Democrats  in  New  York,  where  Just  under 
14  per  cent  of  the  state's  population  Is  Jew- 
ish. Such  defections  can  even  be  very  damag- 
ing In  the  other  industrial  states,  which 
characteristically  have  from  Just  under  3  per 
cent  to  rather  more  than  5  per  cent  of  Jewish 
population. 

This  reporter  has  consulted  the  dozen  Jew- 
ish leaders,  across  the  country,  who  have 
been  the  best  prophets  in  the  past.  Their  pre- 
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dictions  of  Jewish  defection  to  President 
Nixon,  In  a  race  with  McGovem,  have  ranged 
from  30  to  50  per  cent,  with  35  a  good 
average. 

With  the  south  down  the  drain,  and  the 
ethnics,  labor  and  the  Jews  all-  defecting 
heavily.  Sen  McGovern's  organization  could 
have  an  uphill  task. 

McGovERN's   Compromises 

McGovern  and  Wallace  forces  in  secret 
negotiations  last  weekend  attempted  to  unite 
the  Democratic  Party  on  the  corrosive  Issue 
of  racial  school  busing  bu:  barely  failed — a 
dramatic  episode  showing  how  much  Sen. 
George  McGovern  will  compromise  to  be 
elected  President  but  also  Indicating  even 
that  may  not  be  enough. 

In  closed-door  sessions  of  the  15-member 
platform  drafting  committee  at  Washington's 
Mayflower  Hotel,  agents  of  McGovern  and 
Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  actually  agreed  on  a 
busing  plank  that  was  later  rejected  by  Wal- 
lace hunseif.  Amazingly.  McGovern  then  em- 
braced the  compromise  unilaterally.  But  Mc- 
Govern operatives  the  next  day  permitted  the 
full  platform  committee  to  substitute  a  pro- 
busing  plank.  Insuring  a  bitter  challenge 
from  Wallaceltes  on  the  convention  floor  in 
Miami  Beach. 

The  episode  fits  the  inconsistency  of  Mc- 
Govern's platform  policy. 

When  the  drafting  committee  came  to 
school  busing  last  Saturday,  its  liberal  ma- 
jority proposed  a  pro-busiag  plank:  forced 
busing  is  "another  tool"  to  integrate  schools. 
That  plank  would  guarantee  bitter  opposi- 
tion from  Wallace  delegates. 

But  state  Sen.  Pierre  Pelham  of  Alabama, 
Wallace's  skillful  platform  representative,  in- 
terjected. Why  not  let  him  and  former  Gov. 
Grant  Sawyer  of  Nevada,  an  uncommitted 
delegate  and  one  of  the  few  experienced  poli- 
ticians on  the  platform  committee  in  New 
Politics  1972,  try  to  work  something  out? 
Ted  Van  Dyk,  a  one-time  aide  to  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  H.  Humphrey  now  running  Mc- 
Govern's platform  operation,  agrreed. 

Surprisingly.  Pelham  and  Sawyer  returned 
with  a  busing  compromise  worthy  of  the 
Delphic  oracle:  "Quality  education  Is  the 
issue — busing  is  not."  Moreover,  "transpor- 
tation of  students"— his  delightfully  vague 
term — is  endorsed  only  when  It  achieves 
"quality  education."  Whether  that  Is  antl- 
busing  or  pro-buslng  depends  on  the  eyes 
of  the  beholder. 

Van  Dyk  quickly  relayed  McGovern's  ap- 
proval. But  it  was  too  late  Saturday  night  to 
contact  the  hospitalized  Wallace.  Overnight, 
McGovern's  Inner  circle  was  Jubilant,  Joyous- 
ly envisioning  reconciliation  between  the  Mc- 
Govern and  Wallace  wings  of  the  party  to 
insure  victory  over  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Sunday  brought  the  McGovernltes  down  to 
earth.  Pelham  reported  that  Wallace  had 
vetoed  the  compromise,  Imslsting  on  an  overt 
prohibition  against  racial  busing.  "Right  at 
that  moment,"  one  drafting  committee  mem- 
ber told  us.  "George  McGovern  lost  his 
chance  to  be  President." 

Mrs.  Abram  Chayes,  an  ardently  liberal 
McGovern  delegate  from  Massachusetts,  Im- 
mediately started  v^rlting  a  more  liberal  bus- 
ing plank.  But  Van  Dyk  stopped  her;  Mc- 
Govern would  accept  the  Pelham-Sawyer 
compromise  anyway! 

By  the  time  the  full  platform  committee 
took  up  the  busing  plank  Monday,  Mc- 
Govern's militant  supporters  were  restive 
over  Van  Dyk's  tight  control.  The  McGovern- 
dominated  drafting  committee  Sunday  re- 
jected planks  on  homosexual  freedom  and 
free  abortion  and  approved  milk-and-water 
planks  on  welfare  and  taxation.  On  Mon- 
day in  the-  full  committee.  Van  Dyk  en- 
gineered votes  defeating  radical  taxation  and 
welfare  plans  once  espoused  by  McGovem' 
himself. 
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But  McGovern  platform  committee  mem- 
bers, particularly  blacks,  wanted  to  return  to 
the  pro-busing  "another  tool"  amendment. 
Since  even  the  compromise  would  be  opposed 
by  Wallace  at  Miami  Beach,  Van  Dyk  made 
a  spot  decision  not  to  Impose  dlsclpUlne.  So, 
the  committee  voted,  70  to  27,  to  record  the 
Democratic  Party  in  favor  of  the  massively 
unpopular  integration  device.  McGovern's  at- 
tempt at  moderation  on  busing  had  failed. 

But  McGovern  did  not  even  attempt  mod- 
eration on  national  defense.  His  lieutenants 
were  frantic  when  the  drafting  committee 
with  Mrs.  Chayes  momentarily  absent,  voted 
7  to  6  for  a  non-committal  national  secarity 
plank.  When  Mrs.  Chayes  returned,  the  Mc- 
Qovernites  got  the  drafters  to  send  to  the 
full  committee  both  that  plank  and  a  rival 
McGovern  version  for  defense  spending  cuts. 

That  insured  both  defense  and  busing 
would  be  battled  out  on  the  convention  floor 
with  McGovern  seem.Ing  to  oppose  strong 
national  defense  and  favor  forced  busing. 


"HYPO  ALLERGENIC"  COSMETICS 
MUST  BE  MORE  STRINGENTLY 
REGULATED 
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HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

OF    COLORADO 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  selling  of  cosmetics  is  now  a  $6.5 
billion  industry.  This  indix^try  has  been 
expanding  enormously,  growing  at  a 
rate  of  about  10  percent  a  year.  Even 
male  toiletries,  the  perennial  step-child 
of  the  industry,  has  become  a  S700  mil- 
lion a  year  business. 

Furthermore,  because  of  the  extreme 
competition  in  tiie  industry,  new  and 
exotic  products  are  constantly  brought 
onto  the  market.  In  the  last  years  cos- 
metics with  such  ingredients  as  female 
hormones,  animal  extracts,  and  ammo- 
niated  mercury  have  been  widely 
marketed. 

Drug  and  Cosmetic  Industry  majja- 
zine.  commenting  on  the  cosmetics  indus- 
try's scramble  for  new  ingredients. 
stated: 

The  function  of  many  well  publicized  in- 
gredients cannot  be  accurately  documented, 
other  than  through  subtle  improvement  in 
product  feel,  fragrance  or  color.  But  what 
possible  Justification  can  there  be  for  grape 
seed,  peach  kernel  or  cucumber  oil?  Is  skim 
milk  really  better  than  whole  milk  or  no 
milk  at  all?  Does  putting  in  avocado,  straw- 
berry, guava.  quince  or  gooseberry  oil  do 
anything  for  a  woman  ?  skin  or  hair?  Will 
cinnamon,  coriander,  nutmeg  and  basil  be 
next? 

Yet  despite  the  size  and  pervasivene.'^s 
of  the  cosmetic  industry  It  is  basically 
unregulated.  Even  representatives  of  the 
cosmetics  industry  have  admitted  this 
fact. 

J.  Richard  Edmonson,  secretary  of 
Bristol  Myers,  for  example,  writing  in 
the  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Law  Journal,  has 
stated: 

In  this  year  of  Increasing  government  cor- 
trol,  cosmetics  are  undoubtedly  the  least 
regulated  of  all  household  products.  New- 
cosmetics  need  not  be  pre-cleared.  There 
are  no  required  warnings,  except  possibiy 
for  hair  dyes,  and  labels  need  not  list 
Ingredients. 


This  view  is  strongly  confirmed  when 
it  is  learned  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
mnistration  in  fiscal  year  1972  spen 
S  S1130'0(^0  to  regulate  the  safety  o 
?J  s  S6  5  bUhon  industry.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  at  the  same  time  was 
soending  only  $25,000  to  monitor  the 
more  than  S600  million  worth  of  cos- 
Sef^s'advertismg  purchased  by.  the  m- 

riustrv.  In  other  woras.  the  FTC  spent 
Sne  t"v^■entv-four-thousandths  as  much 
fo  monitor  the  advertising  of  cosmetics 
products  as  the  cosmetics  industry  spent 
to  promote  them.  . 

The  FTC-s  lack  of  emphasis  on  cos- 
metic advertisins  becomes  pailiculai^y 
SartUng  when  it  is  realized  that  the 
cosmetics  industry  is  the  largest  smgle 
adt^rtiser  m  magazines.  While  commer- 
rials  for  beauty  products  are  the  largest 
single     category     of     advertising     on 

^'ThSl?ck  of  meaningful  regulation  has 
allowed  extremely   important  problems 

^°One'Tme  most  serious  regulatory 
Questions  in  the  area  of  cosmetics  is 
hew  to  protect  the  potentiallv  allergic 
Ser  0?  cosmetic  products.  The  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety,  for  ex- 
amX  has  pointed  out  that  approxn- 
ma?eb'  60,000  people  are  injured  by 
"osmetics  annually,  ^"i^h  injuries  rang- 
ing  from  skin  eioiptions.  to  loss  of  hair, 
severe  allergic  reactions,  burns,  itchmg 
and  lacerations.  They  funher  stated  tijat 
a  survey  of  American  insurance  corn- 
panies  found  that  cosmetics  are  the  ba- 
sis for  the  second  largest  group  of 
household  personal  injury  claims. 

Many  cosmetic  companies  have  re- 
sponded to  this  problem  by  commg  out 
with  so-called  hypoallergenic  cos- 
metics These  cosmetics  lines  clearly  are 
SSting  to  attract  the  milhons  of 
Americans  with  allergic  problems.  Un- 
fortunately, a  number  of  ttllergists  have 
written  my  office  seriously  questioning 
these  claims.  These  doctors  Pomt  out 
that  "hvpoallergenic-  means  less  aller- 
genic but  that  this  suggests  a  standard 
of  measure  which  at  present  fails  to 
exist  Commissioner  Edwards  of  FDA 
substantially  confirmed  these  charges 
when  in  House  Appropriations  hearings 
in  response  to  my  question:  What  does 
hvpoallergenic-  mean?'  responded 
"nothing  really,"  and  then  elaborated  by 
saying — 

It  means  a  low  Ir.stance  of  ^^'^J^f'l'f'- 
tlon,  but  what  is  a  low  Instance  of  allergic 
reaction?  In  other  words,  I  do  not  know  what 
their  definition  is. 

Furthermore,  Commissioner  Edwards 
went  on  to  question  the  validity  of  these 
claims  for  hypoallergenicity  from  an- 
other point  of  view  when  he  stated: 

I  suppose  m  most  of  these  claims  they  are 
not  «en  substantiated  with  good  clinical 
data 


Because  of  the  serious  health  implica- 
tions of  a  claim  that  a  product  is  "hypo- 
allergenic" the  PTDA  should  require  com- 
panies to  substantiate  these  claims  when 
it  appears  on  a  cosmetic  label  or  require 
the  companies  to  cease  to  make  these 

claims.  .     ,.   ■  itu 

At  the  same  time,  FTC,  in  liaison  with 

FDA  should  require  cosmetic  companies. 

where  these  claims  for  hypoallergenicity 


appear  in  advertising  rather  than  on  the 
label,  to  substantiate  these  health  claims 
made  in  their  ads. 

This  action  by  FDA  and  FTC  wou^d 
protect  those  cosmetic  companies  who 
are  making  a  legitimate  effort  in  the  area 
of  hvpoallergenic  cosmetics  while  put- 
ting pressure  on  the  unscrupulous  or  in- 
competent companies  to  reform  or  get 
out  of  this  area.  Only  in  this  way  can  the 
consuming  public  be  protected. 

But  even  if  FDA  and  FTC  prove  to  be 
successful  in  these  efforts,  still  more  wil 
have  to  be  done.  For  it  is  an  elementary 
fact  that  what  is  hypoallergenic  for  one 
mav  cause  a  rash  for  many  others.  In 
other   words,   even   a  legitimate   hypo- 
allergenic cosmetic  may  have  ingredients 
within  it  that  cause  allergies  to  a  great 
number  of  people.  For  this  reason.  I  have 
intrcduced  legislation  that  ^-jH  ^eqm^^^ 
cosmetic  m'anufacturers  to  put  then  in- 
gredients on  the  label.  In  this  way  con- 
fers will  be  able  to  avoid  ingredients 
to  which  they  have  become  sensitized.  At 
Se  present  time,  even  when  consumers 
learn  that  they  are  allergic  to  part  cular 
na^dients.  because  of  the  lack  of  label- 
Sg    Ser  they  nor  their  doctors  can 
advise  them  what  products  to  use  or 

""'Recently  growing  support  has  been 
evidenced  in  favor  of  the  notion  th.t 
there  should  be  increased  mgredient  in- 
formation available  to  the  consumer.  \u  - 
gh™  Knauer.  the  President's  Consumer 
AdJisor.  has  strongly  suggested  that  pro- 
visions of  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labd- 
ing  Act  should  be  utilized  by  FDA  to  re 
quire  increased  ingredient  labeling  of 
cosmetics     m     order     to     protect     the 

"^"whili^Dr  Naomi  Kanoff,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  Cutaneous  Health  and 
Cosmetics  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, has  written  me  that^ 

(The  'VMA  Committee)  on  Cutaneous 
Health  and  Cosmetics  of  the  American  Med- 
fcal  Association  has  on  several  occasions 
recott^ended  that  the  information  concern- 
me  «^  ingredients  of  a  product  should  be 
n^lc^  ei  her  on  the  container  of  the  produc 
oM^a  lockage  insert.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
a  cons^er  Who  has  developed  a  reaction 
to  TccZetic  be  informed  t>-t  a  Parucular 
ineredient  Is  the  cause  of  the  reaction, 
wfthlut  dentification  of  ingredients  on  all 
nackases  the  affecied  consumer  is  not  onl> 
nrevfnwd  from  further  use  of  the  class  of 
™et"  embracing  the  one  with  the  oflend- 
InraSnt  bu.  is  also  potentially  exposed  to 
c^et'c  products  of  other  classes  which  ma> 
Save  ?he  offending  agent  as  an  ingredient. 

The  CBS  affiliate  in  New  York  in  a 
television  editorial  also  has  come  out  for 
ingredient  labelling  staling: 

Most  people  take  for  granted  that  the  cos- 
meucs  the'buy  are  safe  -  the  gov^ernment 
wouldn't   allow   them   to   be   sold,    unfortu 
natelv    the  government  has  neither  a  list  of 
an  the  products  on  the  market  nor  o    their 
PomDonents    Consumers   are  equally   in  the 
daTsm^  cosmetic  labels  do  not  show  the 
fnered ients      these      products     contain  .  ^^ 
wll^  we  congratulate  those  companies  who 
are  wilUngly   filing  a  list  of  their  products 
t^th  the  FDA,  if  ^me  persist  in  refusing  to 
do  so    we  think  all  cosmetic  manufacturers 
Should  be  required  by  law  both  lo  register 
Srr  product!  with  the  government  and  to 
list  the  ingredients  on  the  package. 

FDA  has  stated  that  it  has  under  con- 
sideration the  requirement  that  cosmetics 
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companies  label  sensitizing  ingredients 
But  the  time  for  consideration  should 
by  now  be  long  past.  As  allergists  and 
dermatologists  have  consistently  pointed 
out   all  ingredients  are  potentially  seri- 
ously sensitizing.  Thus,  when  consumers 
buv  cosmetics  to  make  themselves  more 
beauUful  they  should  have  access  to  in- 
gredient information  so  that  they  may 
avoid  products  that  instead  will  maice 
them  sick  or  cause  them  to  have  a  rash. 
FDA  should  make  this  issue  a  high- 
priority  matter  and  quickly  bring  forward 
a  proposal  to  require  the  comprehensive 
labelling  of  cosmetics  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  public. 

Finally.  FDA  should  set  a  deadline  foi 
the  cosmetics  companies  to  agree  to  open 
their  complaint  files  to  FDA  inspection 
or  see  to  it  that  legislation  is  brought 
forward  to  require  this  critical  informa- 
tion be  made  available. 

Commissioner  Edwards  of  FDA  has 
made  clear  that  access  to  these  files  is 
critical  stating  that: 

At  this  time  the  FDA  receives  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  total  number  of  cases  of  adverse 
reactions.  The  feedback  simply  must  be 
greater  and  the  industry  can  help  by  open- 
ing their  complaint  files  to  us.  I  do  not  see 
any  workable  alternative  if  we  are  going  to 
establish  a  valid  base  for  preventive  actions. 


If  the  cosmetics  companies  have  noth- 
in*^  to  hide  it  would  seem  that  they 
should  be  glad  to  support  such  a 
proposal. 

H^P  MORRIS:  DISTINGUISHED 
HOUSE   POSTMASTER 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    C.M_lKOR.M.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29,  1972 
Mr  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  .should  pay- 
tribute  to  one  of  our  loyal  and  dedicated 
employees  of  the  House  who  is  about  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  retirement  after 
laboring  for  the  Congress  for  more  than 
40  years.  „ 

Hap  Morris  has  served  m  almost  all 
capacities  as  an  employee  of  the  House 
including  the  Democratic  cloakroom, 
secretary,  administrative  assistant,  as- 
sistant clerk  of  the  House,  and  for  he 
pa^t  17^2  years,  as  postmaster  of  the 
House.  His  tenure  in  his  latest  capacity 
has  established  a  record  that  will  not  be 
broken  for  many  years. 

Hap  Morris  has  been  a  tireless  servant 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  and  has 
been  quick  in  his  responses  to  the 
demands  levied  upon  him  by  the  Mem- 
bers and  our  staffs. 

Hap-s  friendship  is  not  the  type  that 
las"  onlv  while  we  are  elected  Members 
oT^ongress.  He  has  maintained  almost 
weekly  contact  with  many  former  Mem- 
bers such  as  "Uncle"  Carl  Vinson,  the  be- 
loved former  chairman  of  the  Armed 
s'rvice^  Committee,  the  late  Noble  Gre?- 
orv  until  his  untimely  passing,  and 
many  of  our  other  colleagues  now  retirea 
for  one  reason  or  another. 

Hap  has  been  a  fountain  of  knowledge 
on  the  Rules  of  the  House  and  its  past 
legislative  history. 
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In  the  sports  world,  he  is  a  sideHne 
expert  and  a  Monday  morning  quarter- 
back second  to  none.  His  sage  advice  and 
counsel  has  led  the  Naval  Academy  to 
unsuccessful  seasons  for  what  seems  like 
decades.  Coach  Forzano,  I  am  sure,  will 
sadly  miss  Hap's  smiling  face  and  willing 
advice  for  the  seasons  to  come — and  is 
looking  forward  to  a  winning  season  this 
year. 

Hap  is  returning  to  the  area  that  he 
loves,  the  bluegrass  region  of  Kentucky, 
where  he  will  be  close  enough  to  follow 
the  fortunes  or  misfortunes  of  the  ath- 
letic teams  at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky. That  great  basketball  coach  over 
the  years.  Adolph  Rupp,  heard  of  Hap's 
plans  to  retire  and  return  to  Kentucky  so 
he  promptly  went  into  retirement  him- 
self rather  than  have  the  advice  and 
competition  on  the  basketball  court  from 
Hap.  However.  I  am  sure  that  our  post- 
master will  be  happy  to  be  of  whatever 
assistance  he  can  to  the  new  coach  at 
the  university.  With  his  many  interests 
in  sports.  I  am  sure  that  Hap  will  be  kept 
busy  both  as  a  participant  and  as  an 
observer. 

While  Hap  is  a  man  of  small  build,  his 
shoes  will  be  hard  to  fill.  His  smiling  face 
and  friendly  counsel  will  be  mi.ssed  by  all. 
It  is  our  fondest  hope  that  Hap  will  en- 
joy his  much-deserved  retirement  for 
many  years  to  come  and  will  not  forget 
his  friends  on  Capitol  Hill.  We  wish  him 
best  of  health,  happiness,  and  God- 
speed. 


RAYMOND    E.    BALDWIN— FIRST 
CITIZEN  OF  CONNECTICUT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

Of     t  ONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  29.  1972 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of 
Connecticut  is  honored  to  call  Raymond 
E.  Baldwin,  former  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  former  U.S.  Senator,  and 
former  chief  justice  of  Connecticut,  its 
first  citizen. 

Judge  Baldwin's  contributions  to  his 
State  and  to  his  Nation  over  more  than 
four  decades  of  distinguished  public  serv- 
ice cannot  be  overstated.  Following  17 
years  of  apprenticeship  as  attorney, 
prosecutor,  State  legislator,  and  munici- 
pal court  judge.  Judge  Baldwin  went  on 
to  hold  top  public  office  in  all  three 
branches  of  government,  a  feat  un- 
paralleled in  Connecticut's  long  history. 

Judge  Baldwin's  life  has  finally  been 
chronicled.  Written  by  Curtiss  S.  John- 
son. Raymond  E.  Baldwin  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  a  dedicated  and  deserving 
statesman. 

Wesleyan  University.  Judge  Baldwin's 
alma  mater,  recently  published  the  fol- 
lowing  review   of   his   biography   in   its 
alumni  magazine.  The  article  follows: 
First  CmzE>f  of  Connecticut 
(By  Curtiss  S.  Johnson) 
Only  one  man  in  Connecticut's  history  has 
held  the  State's  three  highest  offices:   Gov- 
ernor   U  ."^    Senator,  and  Chief  Justice.  That 
man  la  Raymond  E.  Baldwin  '16,  the  most 
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popular  nutmeg  politician  of  the  century, 
perhaps  of  all  time. 

What  accounts  for  his  remarkable  success 
as  a  public  figure?  Why  was — and  Is — hla 
popularity  so  great? 

Many  of  the  answers  are  to  be  found  In  a 
biography  published  this  summer  by  Pequod 
Press  and  written  by  a  fellow  alumnus  and 
long-time  admirer,  Curtiss  S.  Johnson  '21, 
who  until  his  retirement  In  1960  was  a  prize- 
winning  weekly  newspaper  publisher.  With- 
out pretense  of  being  a  cold,  objective  ap- 
praisal of  a  complex  and  controversial  man, 
this  account  of  the  life  and  times  of  Ray 
Baldwin  Is.  as  the  author  tells  us,  "largely 
a  labor  of  love." 

Curt  Johnson  had  returned  to  Wesleyan  in 
1919  a  freshly  discharged  Army  lieutenant, 
and  Navy  Lt.  Baldwin  was  home  from  sea 
waiting  to  return  to  Yale  Law  School.  At 
their  fraternity.  Delta  Tau  Delta,  they  began 
a  friendship  that  was  to  ripen  over  half  a 
century.  The  result  Is  a  charming  account  of 
the  satisfactions  and  disappointments,  the 
victories  and  defeats,  of  the  public  life. 

Though  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Hooker, 
leader  of  the  first  immigrants  Into  Connecti- 
cut from  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  Ray 
Baldwin  was  born  in  Rye,  N.Y.  When  he 
was  10  his  family  moved  to  Mlddletown  and 
he  attended  local  schools  and  sang  in  the 
choir  of  Holy  Trinity  Church.  Perhaps  It  was 
there  that  he  developed  the  rich  speaking 
and  singing  voice  that  served — and  still 
serves — him  so  well. 

When  he  entered  Wesleyan  In  1912  there 
were  fewer  than  500  men  undergraduates. 
(The  last  of  "the  QuaUs."  the  women  of 
Wesleyan's  first  co-ed  period,  had  been 
graduated  that  June.)  Without  being  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar,  he  was  a  sound  student 
deeply  Involved  In  the  full  range  of  campus 
activities  from  football  to  the  Senate  to  the 
glee  club.  He  was  a  founding  member  of  the 
Jlbers  quartet. 

Prom  the  beginning,  Ray  was  pointed 
toward  law  and  after  graduation  he  entered 
Yale  Law  School.  But  before  his  first  year 
was  over  Woodrow  Wilson  asked  for  and  got 
a  declaration  of  war  against  Germany.  Along 
with  many  of  his  classmates.  Ray  Joined  the 
Naval  Reserve  and  was  called  to  duty  almost 
Immediately.  After  oflicer's  training  at  Co- 
lumbia and  Annapolis,  he  served  aboard 
destroyers  until  his  separation  In  August, 
1919  and  his  return  to  Yale  that  fall. 

His  progression  as  a  lawyer-poUtlclan  Is  a 
common  enough  one:  practicing  attorney, 
member  of  a  solid  legal  firm,  local  prosecutor, 
member  of  the  state  legislature.  Judge  of 
the  municipal  court.  Republican  town  chair- 
man, always  available  public  speaker.  But 
Ray  was  no  common  practitioner  of  either 
law  or  politics.  During  his  17-year  appren- 
ticeship, he  became  widely  known  through- 
out the  state  as  an  Independent  and  Ideal- 
istic comer.  In  1938  when  his  party  needed 
a  fresh  face  to  run  against  the  popular  Gov- 
ernor Wilbur  Cross.  Ray  was  nominated  as 
"a  new  Republican."  In  a  three-way  race 
enlivened  by  the  presence  of  Socialist  Jasper 
McLevy.  Ray  won.  James  L.  McConaughy. 
Wes.eyan's  president,  became  his  Lt.  Gov- 
ernor. 

Talk  of  Ray  as  a  dark  horse  candidate  for 
president  mounted  during  the  next  two 
years,  but  he  him.self  was  a  strong  supporter 
of  Wendell  WUlkle.  When  Wlllkle  went  down 
to  defeat  in  the  Roosevelt  sweep  of  1940.  Ray 
lost  the  governor's  seat,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  outpolled  the  leader  of  his  ticket  bv  55.000 
votes.  So  It  was  back  to  the  law  In  Fairfield 
County  for  two  more  years.  The  next  time  up, 
however,  he  took  the  governorship  again  and 
established  himself  beyond  dispute  as  one  of 
the  "new  GOP.  leaders"  to  be  reckoned  with 
nationally.  By  the  end  of  that  two-year  term 
his  popularity  was  so  great  that  he  won  re- 
election despite  F.D.R.'s  heavy  margin  of 
victory    in   Connecticut.    Ray    was   the   only 
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Republican   elected;    even   his  Lt.   Governor 
was  a  Democrat. 

Then  In  June.  1945  at  the  moment  when 
his  political  career  appeared  to  be  at  its  peak 
he  astounded  the  state  by  announcing  his 
Intention  to  retire  from  politics  to  become 
vice  president  and  general  counsel  of  Con- 
necticut Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  But  no 
party  willingly  bids  farewell  to  so  proven  a 
vote  getter;  he  was  persuaded  to  run  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  1946,  He  won  handilv.  When 
Ray  resigned  to  take  his  Senate  seat  two 
weeks  early,  another  Wesleyan  man.  Lt.  Gov. 
Wllbert  Snow,  poet  and  English  professor! 
stepped  up  to  the  big  blue  gubernatorial 
chair. 

With  Republican  majorities  in  both  houses 
of  the  80th  Congress,  the  Old  Guard  held 
firm  command  of  the  upper  chamber  and 
Ray,  along  with  such  freshman  Senators  as 
John  Sherman  Cooper  of  Kentucky,  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  and  Alexande'r 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  was  restive.  These 
Young  Turks  weren't  satisfied  to  sit  quietly 
and  vote  as  they  were  told.  They  wanted  to 
be  for  something  as  well  as  against  the  Dem- 
ocrats. Though  they  knew  it  was  heresy,  they 
also  wanted  a  say  in  party  policy  formation. 
They  had  ideas  about  national  priorities  and 
party  strategy.  At  his  desk  on  the  Senate 
floor,  Ray  wrote  out  a  statement  to  this  effect 
and  15  other  junior  G.O.P.  Senat-ors  signed 
it  with  him.  As  if  this  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence weren't  enough  to  make  hta 
anathema  to  some  of  the  hard-line  conserva- 
tives, the  fledgling  senator  from  Connecticut 
wrote  an  article.  "Where  the  GOP  has  Palled.' 
for  American  Magazine.  He  continued  urginj 
liberalization  of  the  Republican  stance  or. 
a  wide  range  of  national  Issues.  A  vear  before 
the  election  of  1948  he  predicted" defeat  for 
his  party  If  it  continued  to  oppose  rather 
than  lead.  Harn,-  Truman's  surprise  victorv— 
which  denied  the  Republicans  the  White 
House  and  cost  them  nine  seats  and  control 
of  the  Senate — confirmed  Baldwin's  forecast 
but  did  little  for  his  popularity  with  the 
Taft  forces. 

Then  the  following  April,  in  a  surprise 
move  about  which  speculation  and  contro- 
versy still  linger  almost  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury later.  Republican  Senator  Raymond 
Baldwin  and  Democratic  Governor  Chester 
Bowles  held  a  joint  news  conference  in  Hart- 
ford. The  Senator  was  resigning  as  of  the 
end  of  1949  to  accept  appointment  by  Bowles 
as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Connecticut 
Supreme  Court  of  Errors.  Democrats  were 
astonished.  Republicans  infuriated.  But 
Ray's  explanation  was  a  simple  one:  "As  a 
very  young  lawyer  I  had  hopes  that  some  day 
I  might  be  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Connecticut." 

As  Curt  Johnson  makes  clear:  ".  .  .  there 
was  an  immediate,  violent  and  mixed  reac- 
tion." The  storm  continued  throughout  his 
last  eight  months  in  the  Senate,  a  period 
when  Senator  Baldwin  became  the  first  vic- 
tim of  the  virulence  that  came  to  be  known 
as  McCarthyism.  He  and  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  tangled  over  the  Malmedy 
massacre.  (Malmedy  was  the  little  Belgian 
village  where  Waffen  S,S.  troops  machine- 
gunned  350  unarmed  American  soldiers  cap- 
tured in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.)  When  the 
U.S.  Army  was  accused  of  being  over-zeal- 
ous in  its  post-war  prosecution  of  the  Nazi 
perpetrators.  Senator  Baldwin  chaired  the 
Armed  Services  Committee's  subcommittee 
that  Investigated,  and  cleared,  the  Army's 
handling  of  the  case.  So  vitriolic  was  Mc- 
Carthy's personal  attack  on  Baldwin  that 
the  full  Armed  Services  Committee  passed 
a  resolution  ending.  "We,  his  colleagues  take 
this  unusual  step  in  I'wuing  this  sta'ement 
because  of  the  unusual,  unfair  and  utterly 
undeserved  comments  which  have  been  made 
about  Senator  Baldwin" 

On  his  last  day  in  the  Senate  the  sting  of 
controversy  was  soothed  by  public  tributes 
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from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut's  "high  qualities  of 
^aracter.  competence  and  courage  which  he 
has  so  often  and  so  gallantly  manifiested  In 

''^Ba^khome  In  Connecticut,  he  assumed  the 
ludicial  robes  as  if  his  whole  career  had  been 
mere  preparation  for  the  bench.  For  the  next 
decade  he  was  heavily  involved  in  Judicial 
review  Then  in  1959  he  received  another  key 
appomtment,  again  by  a  Democratic  gover- 
nor this  time  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  State. 
His 'son  Lucian  '47.  himself  a  lawyer,  had  the 
pleasure  of  swearing  his  father  in. 

/^s  chief  legal  officer  of  Connecticut,  Justice 
Baldwin  devoted  the  next  four  years  to  mod- 
ernizing the  administration  of  Justice  and 
making  the  courts  more  accessible  to  the  peo- 
Dle  In  his  fourteen  years  as  Associate  and 
Chief  Justice  prior  to  his  mandatory  retire- 
ment at  70  in  1963.  he  personally  wTote  350 
opinions.  Several  of  them— such  as  the 
school  bus  law  which  permits  local  commu- 
nities to  provide  public  transportation  for 
parochial    school    children— were    landmark 
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But  even  in  retirement.  Ray  was  called  on 
again  by  the  people  of  his  state.  He  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  hlstory-makmg  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1965  and  opened 
Its  first  session  with  these  characterlst  c 
words-  "  .  The  onlv  limitation  upon  this 
convention's  powers  is  contained  in  the  leg-- 
islation  which  created  it  and  the  Federal 
Constitution.  Yes,  there  are  two  others,  the 
innate  human  sense  of  Justice  and  natural 
common  cause.  .  .  ."  ,,,jj. 

Now  a  widower  and  again  living  in  Middle- 
town  Governor-Senator-Justice  Baldwin  re- 
mains an  active  and  Involved  alumnus  and 
trustee-emeritus  of  his  alma  mater  as  well 
as  a  public  figure  of  still  astonishing  popu- 
larity. 

Curtiss  Johnson  could  have  found  no  more 
appealing  subject  for  an  admiring  biography 
than  this  First  Citizen  of  Connecticut. 
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financial    manipulations    is    the    head 
music  man  himself,   Roger  S.   Stevens, 
noted  east  coast  entrepreneur.  In  order 
to  temporarilv  satisfy  creditors'  claims, 
Stevens  has  taken  it  upon   himself   to 
issue  nonnegotiable  promissory  notes  in 
the  name  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts.  Of  course,  there 
is  no  pro\'ision  for  this  sort  of  financial 
wheeling  and  dealing  in  the  congression- 
al  act   which    authorized   this   project. 
From  $200,000  to  S300.000  worth  of  these 
"funny    money"    certificates    are    being 
palmed  off.  An  attorney  for  one  of  the 
major  creditors  said : 

We  have  been  acting  all  along  as  though 
we  are  dealing  with  the  United  States  govern- 
ment and  that  they  will  eventually  back  up 
these  notes. 

This  merely  points  up  the  effect  of 
such  fiscal  capers  on  the  American  tax- 
paver.  So  far  this  "tuneful  Taj  Mahal" 
has  cost  the  taxpayer  over  S60  mUlion 
plus  an  annual  appropriation  of  over  SI. 5 
million  for  maintenance. 

The  cultural  eUle  who  defend  the  Cen- 
ter have  promised  repeatedly  tliat  every 
request  for  Federal  support  is  their  swan 
song.  Yet  each  year  brings  additional 
financial  problems.  Despite  repeated  as- 
sertions that  no  more  Federal  money  will 
be  poured  into  the  Center,  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  lilting  lyrics  of  that 
old  song.  "Come  BaU  Us  Out,"  will  nng 
out  at  least  one  more  time. 


AND  THE  (DEADi  BEAT  GOES  ON 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  29,  1972 
Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  only 
a  few  vears  in  operation,  the  prevailing 
melody  heard  from  the  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  is  not    •Rhap- 
sody in  Blue,"  but  "Budget  in  the  Red. 
This   "lOU"   orchestration   is   produced 
not  by   professional   musicians,   but  by 
bungling  bureaucrats:   and  their  latest 
chord  of  fiscal  disharmony  has  put  the 
Center  in  debt  to  the  tune  of  more  than 
S5  million. 

One  example  of  sour  note  management 
at  the  Center  was  the  recent  revelation 
concerning  the  steel  beams  for  this  mul- 
timillion-dollar music  box.  Specifica- 
tions called  for  2.2.56  holes  to  be  cut  into 
the  beams  to  allow  for  the  passage  of 
necessai-v  ducting  and  electrical  con- 
nections. The  standing  practice  in  such 
cases  is  to  have  the  holes  drilled  at  the 
foundry.  However,  due  to  a  hasty  change 
in  design  bv  Center  officials,  the  beams 
arrived  without  holes  and  a  special  crew 
of  ironworkers  had  to  be  brought  in  to 
remedv  the  situation  at  the  site.  This 
boondoggle  cost  nearly  a  half  million 
dollars  and  delayed  construction  for  al- 
most 2  years. 
.'^Iso  plaguing  the  cultural  palace  with 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY— 1972 

HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF    TENKESSiTF- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  29,  1972 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  Nation's  birthday  on  July  4, 
it  is  appropriate  for  all  of  us  to  think 
anew  about  our  heritage  and  the  circum- 
stances from  which  it  developed. 

I  have  read  a  great  many  expressions 
of  patriotism  over  the  years,  but  one  of 
the  best  came  to  my  desk  a  few  days  ago. 
It  is  a  mailing  piece  from  Gaylord  Indus- 
tries of  Lake  Oswego.  Oreg. 

It  should  be  read  by  every  red-blooded 
American  on  this  July  4.  To  help  m  its 
circulation,  I  insert  it  in  the  Record. 
This  portion  of  the  Gaylord  Industries 
essay  on  Independence  Day.  July  4.  1972, 
is  proudly  presented: 

Independence  D.ay:  July  4,  1972 
One  Hundred  and  Ninety  Six  years  as  a 
nation  One  Hundred  and  Ninety  Six  years  of 
freedom  to  build  a  nation.  E^'ery  citizen  of 
these  United  States  should  be  proud  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  and.  at  the  same 
time  be  humble  at  what  remains  to  be  done. 
Pride  in  our  nation  is  considered  by  many 

to  be  "old  fashioned" there  are  many 

todav  who  would  have  us  apologize  for  being 
free  and  American.  There  should  be  an  over- 
whelming pride  in  our  nation no  other 

people  have  accomplished  what  the  citizens 
of  this  nation  have  accomplished.  In  so  short 
a  time  Mistakes  have  been  made,  are  being 
made  and  wUl  be  made— yet.  even  In  our 
mistakes,  there  should  be  a  pride  that  we 
have  created  a  nation  where  mistakes  can  be 
recognized,  criticized  and  corrected— By  the 
people. 
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If  pride  In  your  country  Is  "old  fashioned", 
then  we  are  "old  fashioned"  and  so  be  It.  It 
is  time  that  those  with  pride  in  our  nation 
stopped  listening  to  those  who  would  apolo- 
gize for  freedom.  It  Is  time  that  we  stopped 
destroying  this  nation  from  within  and 
started  building  again.  With  this  in  mmd.  It 
was  felt  that  many  of  our  friends  might 
appreciate  a  little  "old  fashioned"  commen- 
tarv  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

We  hope  our  pride  in  being  American 
shows  through. 

A   PACiCACE   OF  FREEDOM 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  we  celebrate  that 
day  m  history  when  a  people  declared  them- 
selves to  be  free  and  Independent. 

Time  blurs  details.  History  becomes  names, 
dates  and  places  on  a  printed  page.  The 
pride,  courage,  fears  and  dreams  of  those 
first  United  States  can  only  be  seen  as  re- 
flections from  the  document  declaring  their 
freedom— The  Declaration  of  Independence. 
On  that  day  of  declaring  independence, 
each  individual,  for  each  succeeding  gen- 
eration, was  gifted  with  a  package  the  world 
calls  freedom.  That  package  of  freedom  Is 
the  birthright  of  every  child  born  in  these 
United  States  of  America.  It  is  a  gift  to  do 
with  as  each  sees  fit  and  the  gift  carries  only 
one  condition— that  the  same  package  of 
freedom  be  the  first  gift  of  the  parents  to 
each  of  their  children. 

This  package  of  freedom  doesn't  come 
wrapped  in  pretty  paper  of  red.  white  and 
blue— tied  with  a  bow  of  stars.  The  covering 
that  protects  the  freedom  is  a  stained, 
crumpled,  blood-covered  wrapping  of  years. 
Onlv  the  string  with  which  the  package  is 
tied'  is  always  new— woven  of  the  dreams  and 
hopes  of  one  generation  for  the  next.  History 
Is  written  on  the  wrapping  and  there  are 
stains  of  shame,  as  well  as  stains  of  courage. 
There  have  alwavs  been,  and  will  always 
be  those  who  take  the  gift  of  freedom  for 
granted  abusing  it.  not  recognizing  that  with 
freedom    goes    responsibility    for    its    safe- 

There  have  alwavs  been,  and  wUl  always 
be  those  who  would  trade  the  gift  of  free- 
dom—not realizing  that  there  Is  nothing  of 
equal  value. 

Theer  have  always  been,  and  will  always 
be  those  who  do  not  Instill  in  their  children 
a  faith  in  the  future— not  caring  that  with- 
out hopei  and  dreams  as  the  foundation 
there  can  be  no  building  for  peace. 

Tl-iere  have  alwavs  been,  and  will  always 
be  those  who  would  sell  their  freedom  to  the 
highest  bidder— being  blinded  to  the  fact 
that  when  another  holds  your  freedom  he  is 
the  master  and  you  are  the  slave. 

There  have  always  been,  and  wUl  always 
be  those  who  will  recognize  the  value  of 
their  gift  of  freedom— those  who  will  fight 
to  preserve  it.  those  who  will  see  that  It  Is 
the  one  gift  that  they  can  present  to  the 
future  those  who  have  treasured  freedom 
and  p^  it  on  to  their  children  carefully  tied 
with  the  dreams  and  hopes  they  have  for  the 
future.  .  .  -niank  God  that  these  are  the 
majority  of  Americans. 

The  gift  of  freedom  which  you  were  given, 
which  is  also  yours  to  give.  Is  the  most  price- 
less possession  you  will  ever  have. 

Freedom— more  important  than  life  it- 
self ....  for  what  is  life  without  the  free- 
dom to  live  that  life? 

In  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  this  Day 
of  Independence  we  are  not  celebrating  what 
we  are  in  this  place  at  this  time.  We  cele- 
brate the  sirength  and  courage  of  those  who 
have  brought  us  to  this  day— in  addition, 
and  perhaps  even  more  Important,  we  cele- 
brate in  anticipation  of  what  we  can  be- 
come .  .  because  of  our  gift  of  freedom. 
Read  the  Declaration  of  Independence  for 
the  reflections  of  those  who  dreamed  their 
dreams,  and  hoped  their  hopes  ....  for  the 
nation. 

And  vou  are  the  Nation. 
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OUR  RETITRNING  VIETNAM 
VETERANS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

Oi-     lE.NNESoEE 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard L.  Roudebush,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration's Assistant  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, recently  made  a  most  perceptive 
speech  concerning  Vietnam  veterans  at 
the  VFS  State  Convention  in  Nashville, 
Term.  I  would  like  to  share  these 
thoughts  of  the  former  Congressman 
from  Indiana  with  my  fellow  Members. 
They  make  most  clear  the  special  situa- 
tion which  Vietnam  veterans  are  con- 
fronted with  upon  their  return  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  is  to  be 
commended  for  their  desire  to  hear  Mr. 
Roudebush  so  that  they  may  effectively 
assist  our  Vietnam  veterans  during  their 
transition  period  from  military  to  civil- 
ian life. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Rem.\rks    by    Richard    L.    RouDEsrsH 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  with  you  here 
today.  It  Is  always  a  homecoming — when  I  am 
privileged  to  attend  a  VF'W  Convention — 
and  associate  with  those  who  belong  to  the 
organization— that  has  been  so  big  a  part 
of  my   life. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  been 
a  VFW  member  since  1944  and  to  have  served 
in  a  number  of  capacities  Including  the 
highest  offices  that  It  was  possible  for  my 
comrades  to  elect  me  to. 

I  will  always  be  grateful  to  my  comrades 
for  placing  their  trust  In  me  and  thus  honor- 
ing me.  In  personal  satisfaction  I  equate 
these  positions  with  the  considerable  grati- 
fication that  goes  with  service  in  public 
office  which  it  has  also  been  my  good  for- 
tune   to    experience. 

P^lendship,  according  to  Shakespeare,  does 
not  require  ceremony.  So  I  will  not  linger 
further — with  -.vords  of  greeting  or  attempt 
to  recognize  all  those  here  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  past  services  or  who  deserve 
recognition  for  other  reasons. 

Shakespeare  also  said  that  brevity  Is  the 
soul  of  wit.  I  will  not  try  to  be  witty  but  I 
will  be  brief  and  I  am  sure  knowing  you  as 
I  do  that  this  is  probably  the  most  appro- 
priate remark  I  could  make  as  I  start  my 
discussion  with  you. 

Some  one  else,  a  great  deal  later  than 
Shakespeare,  said,  tell  it  like  it  is.  That  Is 
what  I  propose  to  do  and.  I  think,  telling  It 
like  it  U,  about  Veterans  Affairs,  reflects  a 
great  deal  of  credit  on  our  Nation  and  on 
t;.e  Anier.Cin  people 

I  know  of  no  other  society  that  has  felt 
so  deeply  Its  obligation  to  its  former  fight- 
ing men  or  dealt  so  widely  or  so  decisively 
to  help  meet  this  obligation.  I  think  this  is 
a  situation  in  which  we  can  take  a  great  deal 
of  satisfaction. 

At  this  time  some  3'4  million  veterans 
are  being  paid  compensation  and  pensions 
for  disability  that  occurred  in  service  or  later 
in  life. 

At  this  time  more  than  1.6  million  sur- 
vivors of  veterans  are  being  paid  compensa- 
tion or  are  drawing  pensions. 

At  this  time,  a  million  and  a  quarter 
veterans  and  servicemen  are  training  under 
the  GI  bill. 

At  this  time.  85,000  patients  a  day  are 
being  treated  in  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospitals. 

At  this  time,  outpatient  visits  to  VA  clinics 
are  running  around  850,000  a  month. 
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At  this  time,  the  number  of  veterans  who 
have  bought  homes  with  GI  loans,  has  ex- 
ceeded 8  million  since  the  program  started. 
Loans  guaranteed  total  more  than  $88.7 
billion. 

These  are  some  of  the  dimensions-  of  the 
vast  programs  of  help  the  American  people 
are  conducting  for  our  Nation's  veterans. 

Is  there  any  other  nation — east  or  west — 
that  does  as  much?  Is  there  any  historical 
precedent,  anywhere  for  the  volume,  the 
variety,  the  breadth,  and  depth  of  benefits 
Americans  provide  their  veterans? 

I  think  the  debt  we  all  feel  to  those  who 
have  worn  their  country's  uniform  and  their 
dependents  and  survivors  is  a  characteristic 
of  an  enlightened  and  benevolent  society, 
one  that  is  directed  toward  the  needs  of 
the   people   rather   than   toward   the   State. 

While  we  expect  young  men  to  help  defend 
their  country,  we  do  not  as  some  other 
societies  have,  consider  their  sacrifices  as 
something  to  be  routinely  and  ungratefully 
expected,  and  their  future  well-being  to  be 
only  their  business  or  the  business  of  family 
and  friends. 

The  statistics  I  have  listed  for  various  cate- 
gories of  veterans  programs  do  not  begin 
to  tell  the  full  commitment  of  the  American 
people  to  their  veterans. 

It  is  told  in  the  compassion  of  these  who 
serve  veterans  under  these  programs.  It  Is 
told  In  the  willingness  of  citizens  every- 
where, to  give  of  themselves  in  such  volun- 
teer efforts  as  helping  find  Jobs  for  veterans, 
carry  on  volunteer  service  in  our  hospitals. 
It  is  told  in  the  dedication  that  public  offi- 
cials and  public  institutions  show  for  help- 
ing to  solve  problems  that  beset  veterans, 
and  their  consideration  of  veterans  as  special 
citizens  with  special  needs. 

.'ind,  of  course,  it  is  shown  in  the  activities 
of  the  veterans'  own  organizations,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  'Wars  among  the  most 
eminent,  activities  that  are  not  only  de- 
signed and  carried  out  to  serve  the  com- 
munity and  Nation  but  to  help  other 
veterans. 

While  we  can  take  great  satisfaction  in 
living  in  a  Nation  that  appreciates  its  vet- 
erans and  provides  so  well  for  them,  we  can- 
not  be   satisfied   with   what   is   being   done. 

We  cannot  be  satisfied — as  long  as  there 
is  still  so  much  to  accomplish  In  the  matter 
of  providing  training.  Job  opportunity, 
health  care,  and  a  chance  for  better  living 
for  those  who  look  to  us — the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars — for  help  and  guidance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  veterans  organiza- 
tions, working  with  the  VA  and  others  in- 
terested in  problems  of  veterans,  have  a  par- 
ticular opportunity  at  this  time  in  our 
Nation's  history  to  he  of  service. 

I  think  this  Is  true  because  of  the  number 
of  young  men  and  women  who  are  coming 
out  of  service  and  because  of  the  special 
needs  they  have  as  they  reenter  civilian  life. 

Periods  like  the  one  we  are  going  through 
occur  at  the  end  of  every  large  conflict. 
Many  veterans  come  home  and  must  make 
decisions  concerning  the  future.  Jobs  need  to 
be  found.  Education  needs  to  be  provided. 
Housing  needs  to  be  arranged  for.  Adjust- 
ments to  a  new  way  of  life  have  to  be  made. 

But  I  think  there  are  special  conditions 
that  exist  today  that  we  all  recognize,  condi- 
tions that  call  not  only  for  a  special  effort  on 
our  part  but  that  also  call  for  special  think- 
ing— and  perhaps  call  on  us  all  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  we  have  been  before. 

The  tragic  conflict— we  are  pulling  out  of 
In  Vietnam — is  not  like  past  wars  and  I  don't 
think  I  have  to  point  out  the  many  points 
of  difference  at  this  time  because  you  have 
heard  them  all  and  you  recognize  them  the 
same  as  I  do. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  at- 
tempted to  accommodate  to  these  differences 
and  the  way  they  affect  veterans  In  a  number 
of  ways. 
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■you  are  familiar,  I'm  sure,  with  our  over- 
seas operations  and  understand  their  novelty, 
■you  know  about  our  eflorts  to  reach  vet- 
erans by  letters,  telephone  calls,  and  personal 
visits.  You  know  of  our  studies  of  the  needs 
of  Vietnam  veterans  and  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  In  our  offices  and  hospitals 
as  a  result. 

It  Is  urgent,  I  think,  that  any  institution 
adapt  Itself  to  the  requirements  of  those  It 
serves,  and  change  its  character — and  its 
operations  where  indicated  In  order  to  fulfill 
its  mission. 

We  recognize  that  VA  can  do  much  to  help 
heal  some  of  the  wounds  and  rifts  of  our 
society  and  help  prevent  disappointment  and 
even  alienation  among  many  people  by  doing 
its  job  well.  By  doing  cur  Job  properly  we 
can  demonstrat-e  to  doubters  that  the  system 
does  work  and  we  can  undercut  the  pes- 
simism and  ease  the  despondency  of  many 
young  men  who  feel  their  fellow  citizens 
do  not  appreciate  their  sacrifices. 

I  said  a  little  while  ago  that  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  also  have  a  special  role  to 
play  today,  a  role  that  i.s  much  the  same  but 
somehow  different  from  that  of  past  periods 
of  conflict.  The  same  because  our  traditional 
Interest  in  veterans  and  In  the  good  of  our 
country  Is  needed  as  always;  different  be- 
cause of  the  special  circumstances  and  special 
needs  I  have  alluded  to. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  VFW  and  other 
organizations  can  be  special  repositories  of 
understanding  and  special  instruments  of 
healing  as  we  work  our  way  out  of  a  time 
that  Is  fraught  with  misunderstanding,  with 
suspicion,  and  with  rancor. 

I  hope  that  you  can  continue  to  adapt  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  different  day  and  a 
different  veteran  clientele  and  frankly  I  know 
you  will. 

I  hope  also  that  you  will  not  underesti- 
mate what  you  can  do  or  the  Importance  of 
the  type  of  service  that  the  VFW  is  In  the 
business  of  rendering. 

Every  time  ycu  give  good  advice  to  a 
young  man  who  is  bewildered  by  what  turn 
to  take  as  he  reenters  civilian  life,  you  help 
a  deserving  citizen  to  whom  we  are  Indebted 
and  help  preclude  possible  unhapplness  or 
bitterness  on  his  part. 

Every  time  you  are  successful  in  getting 
an  employer  to  give  a  veteran  a  chance  at  a 
Job  you  create  the  possibility  of  economic 
Independence  for  a  young  man  and  you  com- 
bat the  Indignity  that  goes  with  unemploy- 
ment. 

Every  time  you  give  good  counsel  to  a  young 
veteran  who  wants  training  or  education  you 
lay  the  groundwork  for  a  happier  life,  for 
a  man  and  his  family,  and  you  raise  the 
future  leadership  potential  in  your  com- 
munity. 

Every  time  you  provide  service  for  a  hos- 
pitalized veteran,  you  increase  the  possibil- 
ity of  happiness  and  productivity  for  him. 

And  every  time  you  do  any  of  these  things 
you  strengthen  America,  becau.se  you  help 
another  citizen  participate  In  the  good  things 
America  has  to  offer  and  you  help  mobilize 
him  for  civilian  service. 

Further,  you  help  heal  the  wounds  suf- 
fered by  our  national  spirit  as  a  result  of 
disillusionment  and  disappointment  among 
some  of  the  valiant  young  men  who  have 
been  serving  in  our  Armed  Forces  and  you 
prevent  further  estrangement  and  further 
wounds. 

The  past  few  years  have,  indeed,  been  a 
trying  Time  for  America. 

We  know  that  many  of  the  things  people 
say  are  wrong,  are  not  wrong.  We  know  that 
much  of  the  restlessness,  and  much  of  the 
rhetoric.  Is  not  called  for.  We  know  that 
part  of  the  trouble,  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
noise  comes  from  malcontents,  small  in  num- 
ber, but  noisy. 

But  knowing  these  things,  we  would  still 
be  dishonest  with  ourselves   if  we  did  not 
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admit  to  national  problems  that  challenge 
the  dedication  and  ingenuity  of  all  of  us. 

We  know  that  we  will  solve  these  prob- 
lems in  time  and  I  have  a  deep  personal 
feeling  that  organizations  such  as  the  VFW 
can  play  a  large  part  in  their  solution. 

I  have  this  feeling  first  of  all  because  I 
know  first  hand  what  the  VFW  stands  for 
and  what  the  fxilfillment  of  its  beliefs  and 
goals  could  mean  to  America.  I  have  this 
feeling  also  because  I  know  of  the  character, 
the  devotion,  and  the  skill  of  Individual 
VFW  members  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary. 

And  I  also  feel  this  way  because  many  of 
the  problems  we  face  are  the  special  prob- 
lems of  those  in  which  you  are  interested— 
o'lr  returning  veterans. 

I  am  confident  that  the  war  that  these 
young  men  have  been  called  on  to  fight  will 
scon  be  ended  and  I  am  confident  that  It  will 
be  ended  in  a  manner  that  does  not  create 
future  problems  for  us,  but  that  will  provide 
8  fair  and  stable  piece. 

When  the  President  returned  from  his  trip 
to  Moscow  and  addressed  the  congress,  he 

said: 

"I  emphasize  to  you  once  again  that  this 
administration  has  no  higher  goal  than 
bringing  the  Vietnam  war  to  an  early  and 
honorable  end.  We  are  ending  the  war  in 
Vietnam  but  we  shall  end  it  in  a  way  which 
will  not  betray  our  friends,  risk  the  lives  of 
the  courageous  Americans  still  serving  in 
Vietnam,  break  faith  with  those  held  pris- 
oners or  stain  the  honor  of  the  United 
States." 

I  am  sure  we  can  all  subscribe  to  tnose 
sentiments  and  applaud  those  words.  I  am 
certain  that  the  membership  of  the  VFW 
would  have  the  President  speak  and  perform 
m  no  other  way  and  that  he  has  your  trust 
and  your  support. 

As  one  official  of  the  Government  and  as 
a  past  commander  in  chief  and  as  one  who 
happens  to  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
course  the  President  has  charted,  I  express 
appreciation  to  you  for  your  support  of  Viet- 
nam policies  and  voice  the  hope  that  your 
support  will  continue. 

And,  wiien  the  strife  and  the  sacrifices  are 
ended  and  a  Just  and  lasting  piece  has  been 
established,  we  will  be  proud  that  we  have 
Stood  together  and  we  will  continue  to  work 
together— for  the  good  of  those  who  have 
carried  the  battle  and  made  the  sacrifice. 
Thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation  to  be 
with  you  today. 
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ment  years,  I  want  to  wish  them  the  very 
best  and  say  that  the  door  to  this  House 
Chamber  will  always  be  open  to  him. 
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"GOLDEN    ISLES"    MAY    FIGURE    IN 
WORLD  HERIT.^GE  TRUST 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  ROBINSON 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 


or  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28,  1972 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  saluting  my  friend 
George  Robinson,  who  has  compiled  one 
of  the  longest  records  of  faithful  service 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

George  Robinson  served  the  Congress 
for  26  vears— fir-st  as  a  clerk  in  the  docu- 
ment room  and  for  the  la.st  two  decades 
as  Doorkeeper  in  this  Chamber.  In  mj' 
estimation,  he  is  one  of  the  many  fine 
individuals  who  makes  serving  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  pleasure  ai)d 
an  honor. 

Altogether,  George's  service  to  gov- 
ernment—at the  local.  State  and  Federal 
level— spans  nearly  a  half  centurj-  and  as 
he  and  his  lovely  wife  Ethel  prepare  to 
take  leave  for  Colorado  for  their  retire- 
CXVin 1499— Part  18 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    GEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Friday,  June  23,  1972 
Mr  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "Golden 
Isles' '  off  the  coast  of  Georgia  are  famous 
in  song  and  story.  Perhaps  in  no  place 
yet  left  in  the  world  can  one  find  such  an 
equitable  climate,  natural  and  beautiful 
setting  and  abundant  native  wildlife  as 
on  these  islands.  Unspoiled  is  an  accurate 
description  of  perhaps  90  percent  of  these 
islands. 

Jekvll  Island  is  perhaps  the  best  known 
of  all  along  the  Georgia  coast.  At  one 
time  it  was  said  that  about  three -fourths 
of  the  wealth  of  America  was  represented 
on  Jekvll  bv  a  club  of  well-known  mi.- 
lionaires  known  as  the  Jekyll  Island  Club. 
Thev  have  long  since  departed  and  this 
island  is  now  owned  by  the  State  of 
Georgia  and  available  to  all  people  as  a 
recreation  site. 

Jekvll  and  St.  Simons  are  the  most  de- 
veloped of  the  string  of  islands,  but  even 
the<=e  are  carefully  restricted.  Most  of  the 
dozen  or  more  islands  are  still  as  nature 
made  them. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  World  Herit- 
age Trust  which  is  expected  to  be  estab- 
lished later  this  year  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, is  looking  toward  these  islands  as  a 
part  of  "the  most  valuable  ecological  re- 
sources in  the  world  and  should  be  pre- 
served for  future  generations." 

Fui-ther  details  of  the  plans  for 
Georgia's  islands  are  revealed  in  a  news 
story  carried  by  the  Savannah  Morning 
News  of  June  3,  1972,  as  foUows: 

Panel  Is  Named  for  Coastal  Area 

Preservation 

(By  Mike  Shane  > 

Ossabaw   Island.-A    three-member    task 

force  was  named  here  Friday  to  explore  the 

nosslbilitv  of  having  Georgia's  undeveloped 

coastal   area  included  in   a   World  Heritage 

Trust  expected  to  be  established  later  this 

year  by  the  United  Nations. 

Ecologists  and  state  and  federal  officials 
who  met  here  for  three  days  agreed  that 
Georgia's  remaining  undeveloped  coastal 
islands,  including  Ossabaw.  Cumberland. 
Little  Cumberland  and  Sapelo.  and 
the  Okefenokee  Park  in  Ware  County  are 
among  "the  most  valuable  ecological  re- 
sources in  the  world  and  should  be  pre- 
served   for    future    generations." 

Mrs  Eleanor  West,  one  of  the  owners  of 
Ossaoaw;  David  Brower,  president  of 
F'-iends  of  the  Earth:  and  Robert  Hanie. 
former  director  of  the  Georgia  Natural  Areas 
Council,  were  chosen  to  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  having  Georgia's  coastal  Islands  and 
natural  areas  Included  in  the  trust. 

SINGLE    ENTITY 

If  the  proposal  succeeds.  It  would  be  the 
first  time  that  the  entire  coastal  area  of 
Georgia  would  be  considered  as  a  single 
ecological  entitv,  Brower  said.  He  is  the 
founder  of  a  20,000  member  ecology  organi- 
zation which  is  headquartered  on  the  West 
Coast. 


Presentlv  Cumberland  Island  and  the 
Okefenokee  Park  are  being  separately  con- 
sidered by  the  Federal  Government  as  na- 
tional  recreation   areas. 

Sapelo  Is  owned  and  used  for  research 
by  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  Ossabaw  and 
Little  St.  Simons  Islands  are  kept  In  a 
natural  state  by  private  Interests. 

"If  we  are  successful.  It  means  that  coastal 
Georgia  could  obtain  International  rec- 
ognition, and  Its  wildlife  and  natural  areas 
will  remain  Intact  Into  the  future, "  Brower 
said. 

The  Georgia  section  of  the  World  Heritage 
Trust  would  be  controlled  by  Georgians  and 
administered  perhaps  from  an  office  in 
Savannah.  There  would  be  no  legal  loss  of 
national  sovereignty,  Brower  said. 

STOCKHOLM    MEETING 

The  committee  of  three  will  attend  a  con- 
ference on  the  environment  sponsored  by  the 
United  Nations  this  month  In  Stockholm, 
•Sweden. 

Later  this  year,  the  Trust  is  expected  to  be 
established  in  Paris  and  possibly  could  In- 
clude such  areas  as  the  Grand  Canyon,  the 
Amazon  River,  and  other  natural  and  ecologi- 
cally valuable  portions  of  the  earth,  Brower 
Bald. 

Tlie  Trust  was  first  proposed  by  Russell 
Train,  chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality. 

In  addition  to  those  named  on  the  com- 
mittee, the  meeting  on  Ossabaw  was  attended 
by  Joe  Tanner,  commissioner  of  the  Georgia 
Department  of  Natural  Resources:  Sam 
Candler,  director  of  the  Georgia  Natural 
Areas  Council:  Robert  Jenkins  of  the  Nature 
Conservancv:  J.  Owens  Smith.  University  of 
Georgia's  Institute  of  Natural  Resources; 
Dale  Jenkins  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  several  attorneys  and  businessmen  from 
Georgia. 

If  a  regional  headquarters  Is  established 
in  Savannah,  funds  for  staff  wUl  be  sought 
from  foundations,  grants  and  private  sources, 
Brower  said. 

Tanner  said  the  State  of  Georgia  Is  Inter- 
ested in  participating,  but  will  wait  to  see 
how  the  World  Heritage  Trust  is  established 
before  endorsing  the  project  for  coastal 
Georgia. 

Earlier,  Tanner  said  the  State  of  Georgia 
also  is  Interested  In  helping  the  owners  of 
Islands  along  the  coast  to  preserve  them  In 
a  natural  stat^rather  than  having  them 
sold  to  developers  by  owners  now  faced  with 
the  problem  of  rising  local  taxes. 


VIEWS  ON  VIETNAM 


HON.  MARGARET  M,  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTA-HVES 
Thursday.  June  29,  1972 
Mrs  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  it  my  duty,  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  elected  by  the  citizens  of  my 
district,   to   assist   them   in   registering 
their  views  with  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  on  issues  of  national  con- 
cern Pursuing  this  committment,  I  have 
delivered  to  the  President  two  petitions 
signed  bv  more  than  3,400  residents  of 
eastern  Massachusetts,  expressmg  their 
opposition  to  the  recent  escalation  of  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  callmg  for  the 
immediate    and    total     withdrawal    of 
American  military  forces  from  that  area. 
These  petitions  were  given  to  me  by 
two  organizations,  one  at  the  Bridge- 
water    Mass.,  State  College,  and  other 
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headed    by    the    Natick    Peace    Action 
Committee. 

I  have  asked  the  President  to  consider 
ver>-  carefully  the  views  expressed  in 
these  petitions,  as  he  progresses  with 
foreign  policy  decisionmaking.  I 
strongly  urge  U.S.  disengagement  from 
Vietnam. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  TELE\TSED 
NEWS  CONFERENCE 


HON,  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    M.\SS.\CHUSETTS 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
night, for  the  first  time  in  over  a  year. 
President  Nixon  will  have  a  televised 
news  conference.  The  last  such  event  was 
June  1,  1971.  Since  then  there  have  been 
numerous  issues  which  the  administra- 
tion has  ducked  because  of  a  failure  to 
hold  a  sufficient  number  of  news  confer- 
ences. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  have 
only  been  tv.o  news  conferences  this  year. 
With  powerful  and  influential  media  such 
as  television  not  being  used  in  this  man- 
ner, many  questioiis  remained  un- 
answered. These  issues  include  the  war 
between  India  and  Pakistan,  the  changes 
m  the  FBI,  the  problems  with  the  en- 
vironment, prisons,  health  care,  or  the 
crime  rate,  and  particularly  the  escala- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  following  article  by  Max  Frankel 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  June  19,  1972,  indicates  the  impor- 
tance of  such  a  forum  as  a  televLsed  news 
conference.  The  questions  which  might 
be  asked  at  such  a  conference  appear  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  article  are  definitely 
thought-provoking.  The  American  people 
have  the  right  to  know  the  answers  to 
such  questions  as:  "What  constitutional 
authority  do  you  now  possess.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  bombing  North  Vietnam  and 
mining  its  harbor  '"  "Why  will  the  peace 
terms  you  could  get  this  year  be  better 
than  those  you  might  have  obtained  3 
years  ago?" 

I  am  pleased  the  President  has  revised, 
at  least  for  today,  the  use  of  the  tele- 
vised news  conference.  The  people  are 
owed  information  and  the  President  will 
hopefully  continue  to  give  it  to  them. 

The  article  follows: 

PRESIDENTIAL      NEWS      CONFERENCES      QXHETLY 

Dying  or  Nixon  Disuse 
(By  Max  Frankel) 

Washington.  June  18. — The  Presidential 
news  conference  Is  dying,  without  ceremony 
or  explanation,  and  reporters  who  moan 
about  It  are  being  put  down  by  the  Nixon 
staff  as  self-serving  whlners  who  merely 
miss  the  chance  to  kick  the  President  around 
or  to  bask  In  his  glory  In  public.  The  re- 
porters are  not  much  more  generous  In 
speculating  about  Mr.  Nixon's  motives,  so 
there  Is  a  lot  of  ugly  talk  about  a  subject 
that  might  just  be  worth  some  serious  dis- 
cussion, especially  In  an  election  year. 

In  all  of  1971.  President  Nixon  faced  ad  hoc 
questioning  by  the  White  House  press  on 
nine  occasions,  compared  with  an  annual  av- 
erage of  24  to  36  by  Presidents  over  the  last 
25  years.  There  have  been  two  news  con- 
"  ferences  in  1972,  the  last  one  12  weeks  ago. 
compared    with    President    Elsenhower's    13 
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and  President  Johnson's  15  in  the  years 
they  sought  re-election,  1956  and  1964.  The 
last  formally  scheduled  news  conference, 
which  allows  the  preparation  of  questions  In 
advance  and  provides  radio  and  television  as 
well  as  press  coverage,  occurred  on  June  1, 
1971. 

But  statistics  alone  reveal  nothing  about 
the  flavor  of  news  conferences.  When  held 
weekly,  or  even  fortnightly,  they  Invariably 
provide  at  least  a  question  or  two,  and  an 
answer  or  two  if  the  President  wishes  on 
virtually  every  major  topic  of  current  public 
concern.  When  they  occiu-  every  three 
months,  great  events  and  enormous  Issues 
are  Ignored.  The  reporter  seeking  to  make 
up  for  lost  time,  or  having  lost  the  habit 
of  direct  and  decisive  Interrogation,  winds 
\;p  lobbing  piiff  balls  or  pomposities,  or  both 
in  one  pitch. 

An  Impromptu  quickie,  with  the  available 
reporters  stimmoned  to  the  President's  desk 
once  every  90  days,  and  a  duly  scheduled 
gathering  once  a  year  Is,  Indeed,  often  worse 
than  nothing. 

WORSE    THAN    NOTHING 

There  hasn't  been  a  chance  to  question 
President  Nlxon  about  the  long-forgotten 
war  between  India  and  Pakistan  or  about  the 
release  of  Jimmy  Hoffa  from  prison  or  about 
his  budget  deficits  or  taxes  or  welfare  or  the 
crime  rate  or  the  environment  or  population 
growth  or  the  bombing  and  mining  In  Viet- 
nam or  the  new  F.B.I,  or  Taiwan  or  the 
sleeping  accommodations  In  the  Kremlin. 
There  have  been  only  negligible  opportuni- 
ties to  ask  about  the  new  China  policy  or 
meat  prices  or  the  war  or  antitrust  policy 
or  the  rotating  Cabinet  or  campaign  costs 
and  contributors. 

Mr.  Nlxon  has  not  been  shy  about  public 
appearances.  He  has  had  record-breaking 
hours  of  free  television  from  Peking  and  Mos- 
cow and  in  between,  with  carefully  timed  and 
phrased  public  pronouncements.  His  staff 
contends  that  these  appearances  are  more 
suitable  and  also  more  popular,  although  In 
candid  moments  It  Is  conceded  that  the  real 
motive  Is  to  avoid  the  allegedly  "hostile" 
Washington  reporters  and  to  appeal  "over 
their  heads  to  the  people." 

The  Irony  In  all  this  Is  that,  when  Mr. 
Nlxon  began  In  1969  on  a  policy  of  fort- 
nightly or  at  least  monthly  television  news 
conferences,  he  was  Judged  by  those  report- 
ers to  be  a  deft  fielder  and  effective  per- 
former. But  that,  of  course,  was  before  there 
was  much  of  a  Nixon  record  to  be  defended, 
or  asked  about. 

EQUAL    TIME    PROBLEM 

There  Is  a  problem  now  about  televised 
sessions,  because  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  has  reaffirmed  Its  ruling 
that  a  Presidential  news  conference  would 
require  the  granting  of  equal  time  to  Repub- 
lican candidates  for  President  before  the 
party's  national  convention  In  August  and 
to  a  Democratic  rival  thereafter.  And  In- 
cumbents do  not  normally  believe  In  sharing 
the  limelight  with  their  challengers. 

But  there  are  more  profound  problems 
raised  by  the  absence  of  news  conferences. 
Without  them,  a  President  avoids  not  only 
public  examination  on  some  difficult  Issues 
but  even  the  private  briefings  by  which  he 
prepares  himself  for  the  worst.  If  he  faces  no 
risk  of  an  embarrassing  question,  then  his 
staff  and  the  vast  bureaucracy  of  the  Federal 
Government  need  never  really  bring  to  him 
Its  most  embarrassing  dossiers  of  policy  or 
performance.  (Did  that  general  bomb  North 
Vietnam  without  authorization,  or  did  he 
not?) 

There  Is  also  no  record  of  spontaneous 
Presidential  reaction  to  the  parade  of  Issues, 
no  chance  to  measure  his  changes  of  view  or 
mood  and  no  chance  to  remind  him  of  what 
he  said  or  did  a  year  ago.  It  is  not  Just  the 
event  that  Is  lapsing,  but  a  whole  process  of 
communication  and.  Indeed,  government. 
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Articles  such  as  this  often  produce  a  quick 
news  conference,  but  that  Is  not  the  point. 
One  of  Mr.  Nixon's  close  aides  recently  com- 
plained about  the  flabblness  of  reporters' 
queries,  so  even  if  the  Presldest  demurs  per- 
haps the  reporters  owe  it  to  him  and  their 
readers  to  reveal  the  question  that  are 
lingering  In  their  notebooks. 

SOME  SAMPLE  QUESTIONS 

Here  Is  a  sample,  culled  from  those  of 
one  newspaper's  Washington  staff. 

Mr.  President: 

Are  you  still  confident  of  ending  the  war 
In  your  first  term  and  pulling  the  rug  out 
from  under  the  Democrats  on  this  Issue? 
Why  will  the  peace  terms  you  could  get  this 
year  be  better  than  those  you  might  have 
obtained  three  years  ago?  What  constitu- 
tional authority  do  you  now  possess  for 
bombing  North  Vietnam  and  mining  its 
harbors? 

If  the  numbers  of  nuclear  missiles  does 
not  matter  too  much  In  the  new  arms  agree- 
ments, why  did  the  Russians  agree  to  a 
freeze  only  after  they  were  assured  a  larger 
number  In  each  category  than  the  United 
States? 

How  much  will  it  cost  you  to  run  for  re- 
election and  do  you  have  a  moral  as  well  as 
legal  obligation  to  reveal  who  Is  paying  your 
costs? 

Do  you  agree  with  a  recent  bipartisan 
study  that  tax  Increases  are  inevitable  early 
In  the  next  President's  term?  Could  you  pay 
for  your  proposed  domestic  programs  and 
still  reduce  property  taxes  without  raising 
other  taxes  considerably?  Why  are  your  polit- 
ical agents  stressing  the  pledge  of  no  taxes 
"this  year?" 

Will  you  sign  what  amounts  to  Congress' 
moratorium  on  public  school  busing  without 
Insisting  on  the  other  half  of  your  proposal 
for  compensatory  financial  aid  to  poor 
schools? 

Wliy  have  you  avoided  a  major  public 
campaign  to  drum  up  support  in  Congress 
for  your  public  assistance  and  welfare  ex- 
pansion program?  Will  you  veto  Social  Se- 
curity Increases  beyond  that  5  per  cent  you 
recommended? 

Is  the  economy  having  the  very  good  year 
you  promised  for  1972  despite  tlie  high  un- 
employment rate?  Looking  back  on  your  first 
term,  could  you  have  done  better  In  the  fight 
against  inflation? 

Do  you  really  think  the  press  is  hostile  for 
harboring  such  questions? 


THE  L.\TE  HONORABLE 
GORDON  CANFIELD 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20.  1972 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  truly  saddened  to  learn 
of  the  passing  of  the  Honorable  Gordon 
Canfield  who  for  20  years  was  an  out- 
st:inding  Member  of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Gordon  and  I  served  together 
for  many  of  those  years  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  we 
became  close  friends.  Although  we  sat  on 
different  sides  of  the  aisle  we  worked 
together  on  many  things  and  I  had  noth- 
ing but  the  utmost  respect  for  him.  He 
was  a  dedicated  Member  who  served  his 
congressional  district  in  New  Jersey,  and 
the  country,  well  He  was  a  hard  worker. 
ever  mindful  of  the  problems  of  the 
country.  He  was  also  a  warm  and  gentle 
man  who  was  greatly  admired  and  re- 
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spected  by  all  who  knew  him.  We  shall 
all  miss  him.  To  his  wife,  sons  and  family 
I  offer  my  deepest  sympathy  upon  their 
great  loss.       

SIGNING  THE  DISCHARGE 
PETmON  ON  BUSING 
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work  its  will,  and  that  is  why  I  have 
signed  this  petition. 


COMMENDATION  FOR 
CONGRESSMAN  HOGAN 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29,  1972 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  signed  the  petition  to  dis- 
charge the  Judiciary  Committee  from 
further  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  620  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  to  prohibit  forced 
busing  of  schoolchildren  to  achieve  racial 
balance. 

This  is  the  first  and  only  discharge 
petition  I  have  ever  signed  since  I  have 
served  in  the  Congress.  Only  under  the 
most  extraordinary  circumstances  should 
legislation  be  taken  from  the  properly 
de°signated  committee  for  such  action 
disrupts  the  orderly  function  of  the  legis- 
lative process.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
discharge  petition  is  a  procedure  that 
should  be  adopted  only  as  a  last  resort. 
While  I  am  convinced  that  our  com- 
mittee system,  as  a  general  rule,  has 
served  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  well 
over  the  years,  it  has  become  apparent 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  is  not  go- 
ing to  act  on  this  issue. 

Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  concluded  hearings  on  the 
proposals  on  May  24.  One  of  the  pro- 
posals, a  joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res. 
983'  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  prevent  pupils  from  being 
assigned  or  transported  to  pubhc  schools 
on  the  basis  of  their  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin,  I  introduced  on  No- 
vember 30,  1971.  Since  no  executive  ses- 
sions have  been  held  or  scheduled,  the 
likelihood  that  this  committee  will  do 
something  diminishes  with  each  passing 
week. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  the  House  should 
not  be  prevented  from  expressing  its  will 
on  a  constitutional  question  of  such 
widespread  concern.  There  is  no  question 
that  there  is  strong  support  both  in  the 
Congress  and  across  the  land  for  effec- 
tive action  on  this  matter.  The  House 
repeatedly  voted  against  busing  in  con- 
sidering Ihe  higher  education  bill  and 
bv  majorities  that  exceeded  the  two- 
thirds  needed  to  pass  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  As  we  all  know,  the 
higher  education  bill,  signed  into  law 
last  week,  is  still  subject  to  a  court  test 
for  last  year  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Swann  case  chose  to  ignore  similar  con- 
gressional language  contained  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  when  it  upheld 
court-ordered  busing.  President  Nixon 
expressed  his  own  reservations  on  the 
busing  amendment  to  this  bill. 

The  Judiciary  Committee.  I  believe  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  had  ample  time  to  take 
positive  action.  In  view  of  this  and  de- 
spite the  fact  that  I  still  have  reserva- 
tions about  discharge  petitions.  I  feel 
that  the  House  should  be  permitted  to 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speakei'.  tliis  morning's  Washington 
Post  carried  an  editorial  regarding 
House  passage  of  the  Metro  financing 

bill. 

One  of  the  most  active  and  effective 
of  the  proponents  of  this  legislation  was 
our  colleague  from  Maryland,  Larry 
HOG.^N.  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  attention  to  Congressman  Hogan's 
exceUent  work  and  the  deser\-ed  words  of 
the  Post  editorial : 

IFrom  tlie  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  June  29. 
1972] 
Metro  Makes  It 
We  don't  mean  to  get  ahead  of  events  or 
lull  anvbody  Into  a  false  sense  of  security  but 
It  actually  begins  to  look  as  If  one  of  Greater 
Washington's  longest  running,  always-on- 
the-brlnk  crises  Is  over;  There  Is  honest-to- 
goodness  light  at  the  end  of  the  Metro  tun- 
nel, thanks  to  a  grand  vote  In  the  House  this 
week.  With  narv  a  word  about  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  and  by  a  lopsided  280-to-75 
vote,  the  House  approved  the  granting  of  a 
federal  guarantee  for  bonds  to  complete  the 
entire  98-mUe  Metro  system  that  has  been 
so  long  In  the  making. 

Action  by  the  Senate  Is  stUl  needed,  but 
Metro  never  has  encountered  opposition  by 
this  bodv;  the  real  hurdle  was  always  the 
House,  where  for  years  the  iate  of  this  deli- 
cate regional  subway  project  had  been  \m- 
falrlv  entangled  in  a  web  of  congressional 
pique  and  power.  But  this  time.  It  shotild  be 
noted  even  Rep.  William  H.  Natcher  (D-Ky.) 
saw  fi't  to  join  the  majority— havUig  lost  a 
big  round  last  December  that  could  have 
kUled  the  project  If  more  responsible  mem- 
bers had  not  prevailed.  V 

That  last  vote,  In  fact,  proved  to  have  been 
the  big  one,  for  many  other  members  who 
voted  against  Metro  funding  at  that  time 
t\irned  up  on  the  right  side  of  this  week's 
decision.  Thus.  It  is  worth  recalling  that  the 
conclusion  of  Washington's  Incredible  subway 
saga  was  due  to  vigorous,  responsible  efforts 
by  sympathetic  members  of  the  House — and 
to  strong  and  effective  support  from  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

Mr.  Nlxon  deserves  the  region's  thanks 
for  acting  to  break  the  transportation  Un- 
passe,  and  salutes  are  in  order,  too,  for  those 
who  coordUiated  the  campaign  to  round  up 
the  votes:  Earle  Cabell  (D-Tex.),  Robert  N. 
Gialmo  (D-Conn.)  and  Silvio  Conte  (R- 
Mass),  Reps.  Joel  T.  BroyhlU  (R-Va.).  GU- 
bert  Gude  (R-Md.)  and  Lawrence  J  Hogan 
(R-Md.)    and  Del.  Walter  E.   Fauntroy    (D- 

The  end  of  the  Metro  funding  crisis  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  Congress  or  the 
White  House  should  consider  their  work  com- 
plete in  providing  an  efficient,  attractive  pub- 
lic transportation  system  for  the  Nation's 
Capital.  On  the  contrary,  there  Is  yet  another 
measure  that  deserves  Immediate  attention 
If  the  rapid  raU  system  Is  to  achieve  its  full 
objectives;  approval  Is  needed  for  a  bUl  that 
would  ratifv  actions  already  taken  by  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  legislatures,  to  permit 
Metro's  takeover  of  the  area's  bus  lines. 

For    strategic    reasons,    members    of    the 
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House  District  Committee  separated  thla 
legislation  from  the  bond  bUl,  with  a  promise 
that  It  would  receive  prompt  consideration 
on  its  own  merits.  Now  that  Metro  Is  on  its 
wav  to  reality  in  time  for  the  1976  Blc«nten- 
nla'l.  no  time  should  be  lost  in  assuring  that 
It  becomes  part  of  a  cohesive  transportation 
network  that  can  be  a  sotirce  of  pride  for 
both  the  community  and  the  nation. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  T.  GRAYDON  UPTON 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1972 

Mr.    MOORHEAD.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  T. 
Gravdon  Upton,  for  10  years  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank.  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  know  and  work  with  Mr.  Upton. 
Under  liis  capable  guidance,  the  lADP 
has  developed  and  blossomed  into  a  full- 
fledged  international  banking  institution, 
serving  the  whole  of  Latin  America,  For- 
tunately for  the  people  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, the  unique  talents  of  Mr.  Upton 
will  be  utilized  through  other  avenues 
of  public  service.  Along  with  presiding 
over    the    Pan    American    Development 
Foundation,   he  wUl  be  joining  Porter 
International,  a  firm  dealing  with  financ- 
ing Latin  American  projects.  We  thank 
him   for  his   10   years  with  the   Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  wish 
lum  continued  success. 
After  10  Vears  of  Service  to  IADB— A  Spe- 
cial CHEER  OF  Thanks  for  Mr.  Upton 

(By  Virginia  Prewett) 
When  a  quarterback  who  has  performed 
long  and  well  leaves  the  field  for  the  last 
time  grateful  fans  customarUy  give  him  a 
special  cheer  of  approval  and  farewell.  T. 
Graydon  Upton,  who  has  Just  left  the  Inter- 
^merican  Development  Bank  after  being  its 
executive  director  from  its  founding,  deserves 
such  a  hemisphere  tribute  for  his  10  years 
of  IADB  service. 

The  IADB,  a  bank-type  institution  for  In- 
ternational cooperation  in  Latin  American 
development,  Is  one  of  the  New  World  s  oldest 
dreams  come  true.  In  our  country  it  has  been 
a  bi-partisan  dream.  Tlie  enlightened,  imagi- 
native policies  that  have  made  It  'more 
than  a  bank"  have  been  implemented  under 
the  quiet  and  unobtrusive  guidance  of  Gray- 
don Upton,  working  always  with  an  o;"- 
whelmlngly  Latin  American  staff  and  led  by 
a  Latin  American  as  bank  president. 

He  came  to  the  IADB  from  our  Treasury 
Department  and  is  succeeded  by  another 
Treasury  "graduate,"  Henry  J.  Costanzo.  who 
prepared  for  the  responsibilities  of  the  post 
by  serving  lor  over  two  years  as  the  U.S. 
director  of  the  bank. 

CONTINVES    INVOLVEMENT 

Mr  Upton  wUl  continue  in  hemisphere  ac- 
tivities in  two  capacities.  He  has  become  a 
director  of  Porter  International,  a  Washing- 
ton-based firm  that  specializes  in  arranging 
financing  for  Latin  American  projects,  and 
also  will  be  president  of  the  Pan  American 
Development  Foundation, 

The  PADF.  which  operates  under  the  wing 
of  the  OAS  but  Is  not  a  part  of  it.  has  the 
mission  of  transferring  to  Latin  America  a 
pattern  of  economic  civic  action  that  reflects 
one  of  the  most  admirable  aspects  of  our  na- 
tional society. 
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North  Americans  are  so  used  to  banding  to- 
gether for  good  causes  that  we  sometimes  for- 
get this  Is  not  the  rule  In  other  lands.  Today 
when  many  of  our  own  people  make  a  point 
of  slamming  our  social  organization.  It  Is 
good  to  be  reminded  of  this  unique,  unselfish 
and  socially  useful  device. 

The  PADP  helps  well-to-do  Latin  Ameri- 
cans band  together  in  not-for-profit  efforts 
to  help  their  own  poor. 

CREDIT  FOR  THE  POOR 

A  special  concern  of  PADF  oSshoots  In  a 
dozen  Latin  American  countries  is  credit  for 
poor  people.  We  often  forget  that  easy  credit 
Is  also  an  aspect  of  our  society  not  common 
elsewhere.  Tiie  PADF  nurselings  throughout 
the  hemisphere  have.  In  a  very  few  years, 
he.ped  hundreds  of  thousands  of  less  advan- 
taged Latin  Americans  thru  this  device  alone. 

The  well-to-do  Latins  have  discovered  In 
their  poor  neighbors  such  integrity  and  reli- 
ability in  a  region  where  scarcity  of  capital 
Is  an  economic  plague  has.  in  many  In- 
stances, changed  the  entire  face  of  poverty- 
stricken  communities. 

It  is  good  to  be  reminded  also  that,  even 
as  U  S.  official  policy  neglects  Latin  America, 
dedicated  Latin  Americanists  still  endeavor 
to  hold  the  hemisphere  together  by  holding 
out  a  helping  hand  to  our  neighbors. 
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THE   ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 
CORPS  ACT  OF  1972 


SOCIAL  SECLT^ITY  BENEFIT  IN- 
CREASE CALLS  FOR  RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT  CO.\rP.ARABILITY 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

OF    TENNES3EF. 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  FTJLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action 
which  we  are  to  take  today  to  provide  a 
20  percent  acros.s-the-board  increa.se  in 
social  security  payments  is  one  of  the 
major  accomplishments  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress. 

While  the  cost  of  living  ha,s  been  con- 
tinually rising  since  the  last  benefit  in- 
crease in  January  of  last  year,  the  elderly 
and  disabled  have  been  forced  to  sit  by 
while  the  purchasing  power  of  their  re- 
tirement and  benefit  dollar  is  slowly  but 
irreversably  eroded. 

My  only  disappointment  in  this  legis- 
lation today  is  that  it  does  not  meet  the 
need  to  provide  an  adequate  increase  in 
the  minimum  social  security  benefit  to 
SIOO.  However.  I  am  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion to  provide  this  increase  and  intend 
to  continue  work  in  its  behalf  until  it  has 
become  law.  I  am  very  hopeful  this  will 
be  accomplished  in  the  93d  Congress. 

Traditionally,  when  we  have  increased 
social  security  benefits  we  have  followed 
suit  by  voting  a  corresponding  increase 
in  railroad  retirement  benefits.  Accord- 
ingly. I  have  introduced  legislation  today 
which  will  increase  railroad  retirement 
benefits  by  20  percent  effective. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  special 
Presidential  Commission  is  due  to  report 
this  week  on  a  study  of  the  railroad  re- 
tirement benefit  system  with  recommen- 
dations for  benefit  increases.  While  the 
Commission's  findinfrs  cannot  be  antici- 
pated at  this  time  it  is  my  conviction  that 
any  benefit  increase  should  be  nothing 
less  than  fully  comparable  with  the  so- 
cial security  benefit  increases  we  are 
voting  today. 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF    COLORADO 

IN   THE    HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  15  I  first  introduced  a  bill  de- 
signed to  alleviate  the  crushing  unem- 
ployment rate  among  today's  young 
population,  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
the  urgently  needed  manpower  to  at- 
tack the  problems  of  cleaning  up  Ameri- 
ca's environmental  disaster  areas. 

This  bill,  entitled  the  Environmental 
Quality  Corps  Act  of  1972,  would  pro- 
vide our  country  with  a  comprehensive 
national  program  representing  a  con- 
certed effort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  meet  the  degradation  of 
our  environment  head-on.  At  present 
there  is  no  such  effort. 

As  I  have  envisaged  it,  the  corps 
would  put  up  to  100.000  of  our  Nation's 
youth  and  returning  veterans  to  work 
cleaning  streams,  highways,  parks,  and 
forests,  and  constructing  recreational  fa- 
cilities in  both  urban  and  rural  areas. 
Volunteers  to  the  Corps  would  be  chosen 
from  among  those  nonmarried  Ameri- 
cans 18  to  26  years  of  age,  without  regard 
to  any  consideration  of  race,  social 
class,  economic  status,  or  sex.  Service 
would  be  for  1  full  year,  with  an  op- 
tion to  re-enlist  for  up  to  an  additional 
year. 

Corpsmen  would  receive  room  and 
board  and  a  modest  allowance.  Those 
volunteers  who  choose  not  to  live  in  the 
Government-provided  facilities  are  eli- 
gible to  receive  a  slightly  higher  allow- 
ance to  cover  their  added  expenses. 
Moreover,  to  further  reduce  costs  to  the 
Corps  and  to  promote  a  higher  number 
of  volunteers,  corpsmen  will  be  assigned 
to  projects  as  close  to  their  permanent 
place  of  residence  as  feasible. 

In  trying  to  avoid  monumental  costs  in 
this  program.  I  have  sought  throughout 
the  bill  to  make  use  of  existing  facilities 
and  equipment  to  as  full  an  extent  as 
possible.  Governmental  units  contracting 
for  the  services  of  corpsmen  would  be 
required  to  provide  as  much  of  the  re- 
quired equipment  and  facilities  at  their 
own  expense  as  they  are  able.  For  those 
provisions  which  they  could  not  provide, 
the  corps  would  be  authorized  to  utilize 
surplus  Federal  property  made  available 
by  the  General  Services  Administration 
and  the  various  involved  Federal  agen- 
cies. Thus,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
corps  v.ill  be  able  to  escape  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  equipment  and 
facilities. 

Benefits  derived  from  this  bill  would 
be  manifold.  Those  agencies  and  levels 
of  government  which  cannot  now  afford 
projects  to  better  the  phy.-iral  en- 
vironment for  their  constituents  would 
suddenly  find  that  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity for  an  inexpensive  souixe  of  labor. 
This  in  itself  should  encourage  many 
localities  to  expand  their  programs. 

However,  at  the  same  time  careful 
precautions  have  been  taken  to  insure 
tnat  this  new-found  opportunity  not  be 
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abused.  No  regularly  employed  worker 
may  be  fired  as  a  result  of  this  bill  and 
the  agency  contracting  for  the  services 
of  the  corpsmen  are  required  to  prove 
maintenance  of  effort  to  protect  and  im- 
prove the  environment. 

Although  the  initial  lifetime  of  the 
Corps  as  specified  in  m>y  bill  is  only  2 
years,  I  feel  that  the  structure  is  fiexible 
enough  to  provide  an  ongoing  means  of 
absorbing  our  surplus  manpower — wher- 
ever it  may  occur — and  give  the  Nation 
something  tangible  in  return.  Too  many 
of  our  present  welfare  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation  programs  simply  do 
not  do  this.  By  creating  this  program. 
we  would  be  taking  people  off  of  the 
government  dole  and  giving  them  a 
chance  to  serve  their  country  and  better 
themselves. 

I  feel  that  the  training  received  by  the 
corpsmen  could  qualify  many  of  them 
for  careers  in  the  field  of  environmental 
quality.  As  I  have  often  said  before,  if 
we  are  truly  serious  about  cleaning  up 
our  environment  and  keeping  it  clean. 
then  vast  new  resources,  trained  and 
highly  motivated,  are  going  to  be  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  favorable 
response  I  have  received  from  my  con- 
stituents and  the  press  alike.  I  am  today 
reintroducing  this  measure,  with  20  co- 
sponsors.  I  am  also  enclosing  an  editorial 
from  the  Scripps-Howard  newspaper  in 
Denver,  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  com- 
menting favorably  on  the  bill. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  stress  enough 
the  ur.gency  with  which  I  introduce  this 
bill  today.  Pollution  and  unemployment 
are  social  problems  which  our  society 
must  continuously  seek  to  resolve  This 
bill,  I  feel,  is  a  most  responsible  and  re- 
sponsive tool  in  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(F^om  The  Denver  iColo.)  Rocky  Mountain 

News.  June  17.  1972] 

Why   Not  an   Environmental  Corps? 

Colorado  Congressman  Donald  G  Brotz- 
man  has  resurrected  a  government  employ- 
ment and  conservation  scheme  projected  by 
the  Roosevelt  regime  during  the  dark  days  of 
the  Big  Depression. 

He  would  create  an  "Environmental 
Quality  Corps"  made  up  of  young  and  single 
unemployed  who  would  be  put  to  work  to 
help  clean  up  the  country's  environment. 
The  suggested  100.000  corps  he  envisions 
would  be  given  employment,  room  and 
board  and  extra  money  while  working  at  vari- 
ous Jobs  at  recreation  areas,  In  lakes  and 
streams  and  construction  in  both  urban  and 
rural  areas  to  help  clean  up  the  mess  made 
by  man  In  the  past  few  decades. 

The  Brotzman  plan  has  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
(CCC)  that  provided  work,  food  and  shelter. 
Job  training  and  side  money  for  thousands 
of  young  men  whose  father's  loaded  the  un- 
employment rolls  of  the  Thirties. 

The  congre.ssman  says  the  new  corps  would 
be  accomplish liig  "tangibles" — employment. 
Job  training  and  Improving  the  environment. 
"Too  many  welfare  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation programs  simply  don't  accom- 
plish this,"  he  added.  And  with  this  we  agree. 

It's  too  bad  that  the  idea  wasn't  Imple- 
mented In  time  to  aid  the  tide  of  high  school 
graduates,  vacationing  collegians  and  return- 
ing Vietnam  veterans  this  summer.  We  have 
no  Idea  what  his  colleagues  In  Congress  will 
think  of  the  project,  nor  how  they  will  work 
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out  detaUs  and  financing.  But  tapping  this 
source  of  readv  manpower  for  productivity 
seems  a  good  investment  in  more  ways  than 
one. 

MILITARY  ORDER  OF  THE  PURPLE 
HEART  URGES  INCREASED  EDU- 
CATIONAL BENEFITS  FOR  VETER- 
ANS 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS.  JR. 

OF    MAP.YL.^ND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  29.  1972 
Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Record  the  testimony  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  before  the 
Senate  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  last 
month,  urging  increased  educational  as- 
■^istance  benefit.s  for  our  veterans. 

\s  the  sponsor  of  S.  2163,  The  Vietnam 
Veterans  Act  of  1971.  which  would  pro- 
vide an  eligible  veteran  with  up  to  $1,000 
per  academic  year  for  tuition,  books,  fees, 
and  supplies  paid  directly  to  the  school 
where  he  is  enrolled,  as  well  as  provide  a 
monthlv  subsistence  allowance.  I  heartily 
endorse    the    testimony    and    concepts 
which  it  supports.  The  testimony,  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Kenneth 
Hubbs.  National  Service  and  Legislative 
Director,    clearly    sets    forth,    in    docu- 
mented form,  the  frustrations  and  needs 
of   our   veterans   as   they   pursue   their 
educational   objectives.  I  am  most  im- 
pressed by  the  survey  taken  by  the  Mili- 
larv  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  concern- 
ing veterans  educational   and  financial 
needs.  The  sample  shows  that  83  percent 
of   the    veterans    surveyed,    wished    in- 
creased benefits  including  a  direct  tui- 
tion pavment  of  up  to  $1,000  per  aca- 
demic year.  The  text  of  the  questionnaire 
is  attached  to  the  testimony. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  MUitary  Order 
of  the  Purple  Heart  has  taken  such  an 
enthusiastic  interest  in  this  most  vital 
area  and  I  am  sure  that  Senators  will 
be  most  interested  in  the  testimony. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ordered 
to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Kenneth  R  Hubbs.  National 
Service  and  Legislative  Director,  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunitv  for  me  to  present  the  position  of  the 
Militarv  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart:  that  our 
young  veterans  should  have  the  unencum- 
bered opportunity  to  pursue  a  well-rounded 
education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  thank  you 
and  each  member  of  this  Committee  for  Its 
thorough  interest,  concern  and  investigation 
of  this  vital  subject. 

Our  Country  has  invested  heavily  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  to  preserve  peoples  free- 
dom and  their  opportunity  to  "build  and 
grow". 

This  Investment  has  been  In  the  form  of 
money,  goods  and  the  services  of  the  youth 
of  our  Country. 

This  investment  has  cost  the  youth  of  our 
Country: 

1.  Two  to  four  years  from  being  timely  in 
competing  for  an  occupation  or  in  pursuing 
an  education; 

2.  Psychological  and  physical  damage,  and 
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with  many  this  includes  loss  of  parts  of  their 
bodv;  and 

3.  To  over  50,000 — death. 
Mr.  Chairman,  our  purpose  for  being  before 
this  Committee  at  this  time  is  not  to  take 
issue  with  our  Country's  Investment  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  but  to  take  issue  with 
our  Country's  Investment  in  the  youth  of 
our  Country. 

We  strongly  feel  that  our  Country  is  far 
more  capable"  of  an  Investment  which  will 
provide  our  vouth  with  an  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  "build  and  grow"  than  it  Is  pres- 
entlv  investing. 

The  present  Investment  In  our  youth  in 
education  mav  prevent  drop-out  for  those 
who  are  able  to  obtain  additional  financial 
assistance. 

But  this  speaks  of  investing  the  barest 
minimum  In  only  one-third  of  our  youth. 
What  about  opportunities  for  the  other  two- 
thirds?  Can  we  do  better? 

All  of  us  will  answer  "Yes"  to  the  question, 
"Should  we  provide  our  young  veterans  with 
a  better  opportunity  to  pursue  a  well- 
rounded  education  than  we  are  now 
providing?" 

But  what  Is  our  answer  to  the  following 
questions? 

1.  Should  we  permit  the  present  situation 
where  the  majority  are  unable  to  afford  an 
education? 

2  Should  we  permit  those  who  are  for- 
tunate to  be  in  college  to  be  encumbered 
with  financial  turmoil,  burdens  of  loans,  and 
loss  of  precious  class  attendance  and  study 
hours  due  to  the  necessity  of  a  part-time 

Job? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  every  Congress- 
man will,  like  us,  answer  "NO"  to  both 
questions. 

In  order  to  adequately  determine  what  the 
veterans  attending  college  needs  as  improve- 
ments to  the  current  benefits,  we  asked  the 
veteran  himself. 

We  mailed  a  simple  financial  form  to  the 
veteran  which  would  supply  his  marital  sta- 
tus, semester  hour  credit  load,  academic  pur- 
suit, institution,  cost  of  education,  cost  of 
living  and  his  Income  &  indebtedness  per 
semester. 

On  this  flnacial  form,  we  asked  him  to 
complete  the  foUowing  statement:  "If  I  were 
the  author  of  the  'GI  Educational  Bill'  I 
would  provide  the  following  benefits  to  assist 
a  veteran  In  obtaining  an  education".  (A 
copy  of  the  form  Is  attached.! 

We  received  307  of  these  forms  from  stu- 
dents attending  20  institutions.  A  summary- 
of  each  veteran  by  name  and  address  and  the 
above  information  Is  attached  and  we  ask 
permission  to  have  It  Included  In  the  record 
of  this  Committee. 

The  origu^al  forms  are  In  the  veterans'  own 
handwriting  and  are  in  our  files  and  will  be 
made  available  to  the  Committee  If  you 
desire. 
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95 Tc  or  292  are  full  time  (12  hrs.  or  more). 

5%  or  15  are  part  time  (11  hrs.  or  more) . 

A  veteran's  entitlement  Is  reduced  at  full 
time  rate  if  he  Is  carrying  12  semester  credit 
hours  or  more. 

A  veteran  must  carry  15  semester  credit 
hours  per  semester  in  order  to  accumulate 
120  credits  within  a  36  month  entitlement  (4 
nine-month  periods). 

27^r  or  83  are  carrying  12,  13  or  14  credits 
which  will  take  them  1,  2  or  3  semesters  more 
than  a  36-month  entitlement  In  order  to  ac- 
cumulate 120  credits. 

51  Tc  or  157  are  married. 

37'^r  or  58  have  children. 

SO^^'t.  or  153  must  work  part  time. 

53  <^-  or  83  veterai.s'  wives  are  working. 

32 ^c  or  99  have  outstanding  loans. 

53 Tc  or  164  have  a  cash  deficit. 

83 '"r  or  256  completed  the  statement  as  to 
the  benefits  they  would  provide  If  they  were 
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the  author  of  the  GI  Educational  Bill— their 
remarks  are  In  the  attached  summan,-. 

83 '"r  or  256  would  increase  the  present 
benefits.  Thev  asked  for  the  equivalent  rates 
of  the  current  benefit  for  subsistence  and  up 
to  $1000  for  assistance  to  cover  cost  of 
tuition,  fees,  books,  supplies,  etc. 

No  specific  emphasis  could  be  drawn  be- 
tween whether  the  Increase  In  benefits  should 
be  called  "subsistence  "  and  or  "costs". 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  might  think  that  ;f  you 
asked  a  veteran  attending  college  what  he 
needed,  you  might  get  an  answer,  "$100  a 
day  for  costs  and  a  gold  CadUlac  for  trans- 
portation". 

Our    faith    In    these    young    veterans    Is 
stren^hened  by  the  fact  that  not  one  asked 
for  more  than  a  bare  existence. 
Other  suggested  items  are: 
Increase  entitlement  to  48  months. 
Pay  subsistence  twice  a  month 
Advance  payments  at  start  of  semester. 
Some  tax  exemption  help. 
More  efficient  VA  service  so  checks  arrive 
on  time. 

Medical  &  Dental  help  or  low-cost  Insur- 
ance. 

Lower  living  &  housing  costs. 
Use  graduate  veterans  as  tutors. 
Increase  benefits  retroactive  so  educational 
loans  can  be  paid  off. 
Select  college  of  veteran's  choice. 
No  interest  loans. 

Eliminate  Interest  or  late  charges  charged 
by  school. 

Convert  9   months'  subsistence  payments 
Into  12  equal  payments. 
Food  stamps. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  thank  you 
and  the  members  of  this  Committee  for  your 
serious  consideration  for  an  increase  In  the 
current  benefits  of  upwards  to  $1,000  per 
year. 

MiLTTARV  Order  of  the  Ptrple  He.«it 
(Kenneth  R.  Hubbs,  National  Service  &  Legis- 
lative  Director.   VA  Central   Office:    Room 
117A-Laf..  610  Vermont  Ave.,  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.   20420    (202)    389-3089) 
It  Is  my  desire  to  assist  the  Military  Order 
of  the  Purple  Heart  to  Improve  the  educa- 
tional  opp.irtunltles  for  the  veteran  and  I 
hereby  give  them  permission  to  use  the  fol- 
lowing information  in  their  legislative  activ- 
ities with  Congress. 

Name  of  Veteran M  or  S 

Address Wife's  Name 

City State Zip 

Children  &  Ages 

Name  of  College  or  University at 


I  am  a:  Freshman Sophmore 

Junior Senior Graduate  Sfu- 

dent 

I  hold  a  Dei;ree(s)  In 

Mv  educational  objective  Is 

I  "am    attending    hours/units   per 

semester/  quarter. 

Ed-u..:ation  Cost  per  Semester /Quarter: 

Tuition.  8 

Books.  $ 

Supplies.  $ 

Fees.  $ 

Other  Costs,  $ 

Total.  $ 

My   Total   Cost   per   Quarter.'Semester   for 
Education  and  Living  Is  $ 

Family  Living  Cost  per  Semester /Quarter: 

Living  Quarters.  S 

Food. S 

Clothlixg.  $ 

Tra;isportat:on.  $ 

Medical.  $- • 

Other  Cojts.  $ 

Total.  S 

Income    Uncluding  Family)    per  Quarter/ 
Semester: 

Prom  V'A.  $ 

Mv  oarninffs.  $ 
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Wife's  earnlr.gs,  $ 

Loaas  from  relatives,  $ 

Loai\5  from  ethers,  9 

Other  Income,  $ 

Total,  $ 

If  I  were  the  author  of  the  "GI  educational 
bill"  I  would  provide  the  following  benefits 
to  assist  a  veteran  In  obtaining  an  educa- 
tion: 


U.N.  DISCREDIT  COMPOUMDED 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    YOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  29,  1972 

Mr  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
a  combination  of  sadness,  resignation 
and  disgust  that  I  noted  still  another 
condemnation  of  Israel  by  the  UN.  Se- 
curity Council.  This  time  it  was  for  last 
week's  actions  against  Lebanon.  The 
vote  was  13  to  0.  with  the  United  States 
and  Panama  abstaining.  As  an  after- 
thought, the  Security  Council  "pro- 
foundly deplored  all  acts  of  violence  In 
the  area."  Presumably,  this  was  an  il- 
lusion to  guerrilla  operations  and  acts 
of  terror  inflicted  against  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  Nations  has 
very  little  credibility  remaining  these 
days,  and  such  acts  of  condemnation 
drain  off  what  little  there  is  left. 

Since  the  founding  of  Israel,  her  Arab 
neighbors  have  never  accepted  the  real- 
ity of  her  existence,  much  less  left  her 
alone.  Over  the  years,  a  steady  stream 
of  attacks  of  one  sort  or  another  have 
been  mounted  by  tho.se  who  believe  ter- 
ror will  succeed  where  overt  military 
action  of  a  more  formal  kind  fails. 

In  recent  years,  a  series  of  terrorist 
organizations  have  come  into  being,  ded- 
icated to  massacre,  ambush,  destruction 
and  media  headlines.  Garbed  in  the  il- 
lusion of  romanticism  fostered  by  pro- 
fessional propagandists,  these  groups, 
armed  by  the  Rassians  and  operating 
from  a  number  of  Arab  states,  have 
sought  to  sow  destruction  and  terror 
in  Israel, 

Mortar  attacks  on  sleeping  villages. 
Mined  roads.  Murder  of  schoolchildren 
by  bazooka  attacks.  Plane  hijackings. 
The  butchery  recently  at  Lod  Airport, 
Nothing  has  been  too  grisly  or  low  for 
such  groups  to  attempt,  Unable  and  un- 
willing to  confront  the  Israeli  armed 
forces  in  any  sort  of  open  combat,  they 
now  resort  to  attacks  upon  unsuspect- 
ing noncombatants  venturing  into  that 
area  of  the  world. 

So  we  see  buses  of  dead  children, 
mutilrition  of  innocents,  and  the  recent 
atrocity  committed  by  three  Japanese 
killers,  done  no  doubt  because  Arab  ter- 
rorists know  they  cannot  get  away  with 
this  themselves. 

Through  it  all  the  entire  world 
watches,  deplores,  and  does  nothing. 

Here  is  a  tiny  little  democracy,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  Russia's  heav- 
ily armed  allies,  thirsting  for  her  blood. 
Her  3  million  people  live  daily  with 
death  and  destruction,  yet  brilliantly 
survive  and  keep  their  democracy 
vibrant. 
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And  where  has  the  United  Nations  been 
throughout  all  this?  'Wliat  has  it  done 
for  this  tiny  outpost  of  human  freedom? 
"When  Nasser  thought  he  could  annihilate 
Israel  in  1967,  he  demanded  that  the 
U.N.  buffer  force  step  aside.  This  was 
done,  expeditiously,  as  the  world  watched 
with  bated  breath.  Many  a  sigh  of  dis- 
appointment was  heard  at  the  Umt€d 
Nations  when  the  David  of  Israel  brought 
the  Arab  Goliath  low. 

Since  that  time,  as  the  terrorist  on- 
slaught has  taken  lives  steadily,  and 
Israel  loas  raised  her  voice  in  indignation, 
seeking  the  aid  of  world  opinion,  the  U.N. 
has  largely  remained  silent,  A  barrel  of 
oil  and  the  threat  of  a  Communist  move 
has  almost  always  outweighed  conscience 
and  justice  at  the  United  Nations. 

For  after  all,  are  not  they  only  a  tiny 
little  nation,  with  many  enemies? 

If  the  United  Nations  was  as  devoted 
to  conscience,  the  dignity  of  man  and 
ideals  emblazoned  on  its  walls,  it  would 
have  noted  the  terrorist  offensive  mount- 
ed these  many  years,  against  Israel.  It 
would  have  taken  note  of  atrocities  com- 
mitted against  her,  against  Jews  of  Arab 
lands  and  against  international  law  by 
tactics  of  these  butchers  who  call  them- 
selves guerrillas.  Unfortunately  for  jus- 
tice and  the  U.N.,  little  has  been  done. 

The  ignoblest  chapter  in  U.N.  existence 
has  been  written  on  pages  marked  Israel, 
And  the  verdict  of  history  against  that 
so-called,  "world  organization"  wiU  be 
awful  and  irrefutable. 

Where  was  the  U.N,  just  a  few  weeks 
ago  when  the  horror  at  Lod  was  com- 
mitted? Where  were  its  mighty  voices 
and  votes?  It  remained  for  the  airline 
pilots  to  stand  up  where  the  U.N. 
wouldn't. 

It  is  an  old  story.  Anti-Semitism  takes 
various  forms.  In  one  era  it  is  an  Inquisi- 
tion. In  another  an  accusation  of  ritual 
murder.  In  still  another  it  takes  the  form 
of  a  Dreyfus,  Mendel  Bayliss  or  Leo 
Frank  case.  In  yet  another  it  will  be  a 
Hitler  with  his  holocaust  and  genocide. 
Today,  it  is  parlor  and  Intellectual  anti- 
Semitism  masquerading  as  a  concept  of 
world  order  and  government. 

The  United  Nations  forfeits  confidence 
of  every  honest  human  being  when  it 
closes  its  eyes  to  persecution  of  Israel  by 
terrorism  while  condemning  her  for  re- 
fusing to  sustain  such  attacks  indefinite- 
ly. What  is  she  to  do?  Take  it  until  she 
bleeds  to  death?  Would  any  member  state 
of  the  Security  Council  allow  such  as- 
saults across  its  frontiers  without 
retaliation?  Would  any  nation  long  sur- 
vive by  failing  to  protect  its  citizens, 
which  is  the  first  and  most  basic  guar- 
antee a  state  affords  its  nationals? 

How  hypocritical  that  in  this  day  and 
age  it  is  the  tiny  Jewish  State  receiving 
condemnation  because  it  insists  on  its 
elementary  right  to  live.  How  degrading 
to  the  idealism  which  founded  the 
United  Nations  that  its  principles  should 
be  prostituted  so  low  and  often  in  such 
an  ignoble  cause. 

Here  in  the  United  States  it  should  be 
noted  that  much  of  the  American  Jew- 
ish community  is  increasingly  turning  its 
collective  and  individual  back  upon  the 
United  Nations,  Many  American  Jews 
are  withdrawing  both  financial  and  in- 
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tellectual  support  from  an  organization 
now  leading  the  fight  for  Arabs  and 
Communists  against  their  own  coreli- 
gionists. Nor  can  I  say  that  I  blame 
them. 

While  many  American  Jewish  leaders 
will  still  arise  and  argue  on  behalf  of 
principles  behind  this  organization,  few 
can  be  found  anywhere  who  dare  to  ac- 
tually stand  up  for  its  actions. 

This  latest  series  of  developments 
places  yet  another  nail  in  the  coffin  la- 
beled, "U.N.  credibility,"  Some  day,  soon, 
that  organization  will  turn  to  its  former 
friends  and  find  them  as  stony-hearted 
toward  the  organization  as  many  of  its 
hypocritical  member  governments  are 
toward  Israel. 

On  that  day,  justice  ^\ill  in  fact  be 
truly  done. 
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GRANT  FORMULAS  FOR  SCHOOL 
TAX  EQUALIZATION  ACT 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29.  1972 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  on 
introduction  of  the  School  Tax  Equaliza- 
tion Act  'H.R.  15736)  I  supplied  tables 
showing  estimated  grant  entitlements 
for  the  States  listed  alphabetically  and 
by  rank. 

Today  I  should  like  to  insert  an  expla- 
nation of  the  entitlement  formulas  used 
for  the  basic  grants  and  incentive  grants 
that  would  be  provided  under  the  bill. 
The  material  follows: 

Obey  School  Tax  Equalization  Act: 
Entitlement  Formulas  for  Grants 

BASIC   assistance   GRANT 

State  entitlement  =  adjusted  basic  assist- 
ance amount   X   school-age  population. 

"Adjusted  basic  assistance  amount"  equals 
the  sum  of: 

One-third  of  basic  assistance  amount  x 
per  capita  Income,  all  states  per  capita  In- 
come, state. 

One-third  of  basic  assistance  amount  X 
tax  collections  as  percent  of  personal  In- 
come, state/tax  collections  as  percent  of 
personal  Income,  all  states. 

One-third  of  basic  assistance  amount  X 
Income  taxes  as  percent  of  i-ota'.  taxes,  state/ 
Income  taxes  as  percent  of  total  taxes,  all 
states, 

"School-age  populations"  equals  the  num- 
ber of  children  aged  5-17,  Inclusive,  living 
In  State, 

Definitions: 

1.  "Basic  assistance  amount"  =  $75  In  FY 
1973,  $100  In  FY  1974,  $125  In  FY  1975,  $150 
in  FY  1976,  $175  in  FY  1977,  $200  in  FY  1978. 

2.  "Tax  collections"  means  total  tax  col- 
lections of  all  kinds  in  the  State,  including 
collections  by  political  subdivisions. 

3.  "Income  taxes"  includes  both  individual 
and  corporate  income  tax  collections.  In  the 
State,  including  collections  by  political  sub- 
divisions. 

INCENTIVE  assistance   GRANT 

State  entitlement  =  adjusted  incentive  as- 
sistance amount  v'  school-age  population. 

"Adjusted  incentive  assistance  amount 
equals  the  sum  of:  Incentive  assistance 
amount  x  State  revenue  made  available  to 
public  schools  as  percent  of  total  State  and 
local     revenue     made     available     to    public 


schools/75'^,  but  not  to  exc  vi  the  "incentive 
assistance  amount." 
Definitions: 

1  "Incentive  assistance  amount  =$25  in 
Fy'i975.  $50  in  FY  1976,  $75  In  FY  1977,  $100 
in  FY  1978. 

2  "Revenue  made  available  to  puDiic 
schools"  includes  all  revenue  receipts  derived 
from  State  or  local  sources  made  available 
for  public,  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

BENNO  SCHMIDT  GIVES  COM- 
MENCEMENT ADDRESS  TO  NEW 
YORK  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 

Thursday,  June  29.  1972 


Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending  the  113th  com- 
mencement of  the  New  York  Medical 
College  at  which  Benno  Schmidt  deliv- 
ered the  main  address. 

Mr  Schmidt,  the  chairman  of  the 
President's  Cancer  Panel  and  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  and  dedicated  men 
involved  in  this  Nation's  program  to 
fight  cancer,  touched  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  National  Cancer  Act  which 
was  passed  into  law  last  year. 

I  think  Mr.  Sciimidt's  words  will  be  of 
interest  to  mv  colleagues  and  would  like 
to  place  it  in  the  Record  at  this  time  Mr 
Schmidt's    contributions    to    the    fight 
agaiast  cancer  were  recognized  by  the 
New   York  Medical   College  when   they 
bestowed  upon  him  an  honorary  doctor 
of  humane  letters. 
The  address  follows: 
Dr.  Slobody,  Members  of  the  Graduating 
Class,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  Join  you  for  your  Com- 
mencement this  morning.  The  high  standing 
which  your  students  have  achieved  In  na- 
tionwide examinations  attests  to  both  the 
calibre  of  your  graduates  and  the  success  of 
your  educational  program.  And  as  a  partner 
in  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  Center,  the  Bird 
S  Coler  Hospital,  and  the  developing  West- 
chester Medical  Center,  your  rank  as  a  leader 
in  the  New  Y'ork  medical  community  Is  clear- 
ly established, 

I  congratulate  you  of  the  graduating  class 
not  only  on  your  accomplishments,  but  on 
your  timing.  No  graduatUig  class  has  ever 
faced  a  more  Interesting  and  more  challeng- 
ing world  than  that  faced  by  the  Class  of 
1972,  And  never  at  any  time  In  our  history 
have   those  with  training   In  medicine  and 
biomedical  science  had  so  Important  a  role 
to  play  or  such  good  tools  to  work  with  In 
helping  to  solve  the  problems  that  beset  our 
society.  When  we  look  at  the  great  problems 
that  face  our  nation  and  our  world,  almost 
ever>'  one  of  them  presents  a  crucial  role  for 
the  physician  and  the  biomedical  scientist. 
It  seems  clear  to  me  that  one  of  the  over- 
riding problems  In  our  civilization  today  Is 
population    control.    The   solution    of   every 
other  major  problem  In  our  society  depends 
In  some  measure  upon  our  ability  to  keep  our 
population  within  reasonable  bounds.  In  the 
few  short  years  that  have  passed  since  I  was 
sitting    where    you    are    sitting    today,    the 
world's  population  has  grown  from  slightly 
over  2  billion  to  3  billion,  750  million,  and  by 
the  time  you  are  delivering;  a  commencement 
address  at  my  age.  the  same  rate  of  growth 
wovild  give  us  a  world  population  of  over  7 
billion.  I  doubt  that  we  can  find  any  solution 
to    the   problems   of    the    environment,   the 
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problems  of  war  and  peace,  the  problems  of 
effective  distribution  of  our  resources  among 
all  portions  of  our  population,  the  ability  of 
the  races  to  live  together  in  peace  and  har- 
mony, and  the  provision  of  proper  health 
care  "and  nutrition  to  all  peoples  unless  we 
can  find  a  way  to  plan  and  accomplish  effec- 
tive population  control. 

Who  can  contribute  more  to  such  planning 
and  to  the  Implementation  of  those  plans 
than  our  physicians  and  biomedical  scien- 
tists? 

To  those  who  would  leave  the  population 
problem  In  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  I 
would  recall  the  words  of  President  John 
Kennedy  that  "here  on  earth  God's  work 
must  trulv  be  our  own." 

I  have  often  been  reminded  by  events  oi 
the  wise  philosophy  embodied  In  a  story 
which  the  Catholic  priest  told  me  as  a  high 
school  boy  In  Abilene,  Texas.  A  fighter 
crossed  himself  In  a  gesture  of  silent  prayer 
as  he  came  out  for  the  first  round  of  his 
fight.  "Father,  will  that  help  him?"  a  young 
spectator  Inquired  of  a  priest  sitting  next  to 
him.  The  father  replied:  "If  he  can  fight  It 
will."  In  dealing  with  the  poulatlon  problem, 
as  with  most  others,  we  must  truly  make 
God's  work  our  own. 

As  we  look  at  the  other  major  problems 
that  confront  us  today,  the  role  of  those 
trained  In  medical  science  Is  critical. 

How  can  we  maintain  an  acceptable  stand- 
ard of  living  and  not  at  the  same  time  pol- 
lute our  air.  defile  our  oceans,  our  rivers,  and 
our  lakes,  and  degrade  the  soil  that  sustains 

us? 

How  can  we  distribute  the  bounties  of  our 
societv  so  that  adequate  nutrition  and  medi- 
cal care  reaches  all  levels,  and  so  that  the 
disparities  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
are  greatly  moderated? 

How  do  we  eliminate  the  racial  bias  that 
threatens  to  destroy  us  on  both  a  national 
and  International  level? 

How  do  we  reorient  our  priorities  so  as  to 
minimize  the  devotion  of  our  resources  to 
the  wasteful  purposes  of  the  armaments  race 
and  devote  them  to  a  better  life  for  all 
people? 

How  do  we  avoid  the  catastrophic  confron- 
tations that  could  lead  us  to  the  ultimate 
disaster— a  war  that  would  prove,  by  ending 
our  civilization,  what  we  already  know  and 
that  Is  that  In  the  present  state  of  our  tech- 
nology war  Is  totally  and  hopelessly  obsolete 
as  a  means  of  settling  our  International 
differences? 

Think  of  the  enormous  role  that  those 
trained  In  medicine  and  biomedical  science 
must  play  In  the  resolution  of  these  great 
problems.  You  are  truly  blessed  with  oppor- 
tunity and  you  are  most  fortunate  In  the 
relevance  of"  your  training.  In  short,  your 
work  Is  cut  out  for  you. 

We  live  m  an  age  of  polarization  and  over- 
simplification. I  urge  you  not  to  fall  for  It. 
Do  not  allow  rhetoric  to  take  the  place  of 
specifics  when  you  are  seeking  solutions. 
Know  the  other  side  of  every  Issue  at  least 
as  well  as  you  know  your  own,  and  attempt 
to  bring  to  every  question  a  balanced  under- 
standing. There'  Is  an  old  Russian  proverb 
that  "no  pancake  Is  so  thin,  but  that  It  has 
two  sides."  Know  both  sides,  and  be  able  to 
state  the  other  man's  case  better  than  he 
himself  can  state  It.  And  above  all.  make 
yourself  and  others  think  through  the  specif- 
ic implementation  of  a  proposed  solution  be- 
fore you  accept  the  solution  as  real. 

Donot  settle  for  simplistic  answers.  Near- 
ly all  of  us  know  where  we  want  to  come 
out;  the  man  to  follow  Is  the  man  who  makes 
sense  when  he  deals  with  the  specifics  of 
how  to  get  there.  And  do  not  ever  buy  the 
Idea  that  one  man  cannot  make  a  difference, 
because  every  last  one  of  you  can. 

I  would  like  to  say  Just  a  few  words  about 
the  Cancer  Act  of  1971,  because  that  Act  rep- 
resents a  story  of  progress  In  times  when  it 
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seems  that  real  progress  has  been  very  diffi- 
cult to  come  by. 

In  the  spring  of  1970,  cancer  research  like 
all  biomedical  research  was  on  the  back  burn- 
er. This  was  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
cancer  was,  as  It  is  today,  the  number  one 
health  concern  of  the  American  people. 

A  poll  conducted  m  1966  showed  that  62 "/c 
of  the  public  feared  cancer  more  than  any 
other  disease.  Y'et,  of  the  more  than  200  mil- 
lion Americans  alive  today,  50  million  will 
develop  cancer  at  present  rates  of  Incidence 
and  34  million  will  die  of  this  painful  and 
often  ugly  disease  If  better  methods  of  pre- 
vention and  treatment  are  not  discovered. 
About  one-half  of  those  deaths  will  occur  be- 
fore the  age  of  65,  and  cancer  causes  more 
deaths  among  children  than  any  other  dis- 
ease. Cancer  often  strikes  as  harshly  at  hu- 
man dignity  as  at  human  life,  and  more  often 
than  not  It  represents  financial  catastrophe 
for  the  family  in  which  It  strikes. 

Notwithstanding  the  seriousness  of  these 
figures  and  the  depth  of  public  concern,  the 
amount  we  were  spending  on  cancer  research 
In  1969  was  grossly  Inadequate,  For  every 
man,  woman  and  child  In  the  United  States 
we  spent  in  1969:  $410  on  national  defense; 
$125  on  the  war  In  'Vietnam;  $19  on  the 
space  program;  $19  of  foreign  aid;  and  only 
$0.89  on  cancer  research. 

It  was  in  this  climate  that  In  the  spring  of 
1970  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  and  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  named  a  National  Panel 
of  Consultants  on  Cancer  made  up  of  13 
distinguished  scientists  and  doctors  In  the 
field  of  cancer  and  13  laymen.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving  as  chairman  of  this 
Panel,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  group  work 
with  greater  dedication  and  effectiveness 
than  the  professional  members  of  our  group. 
The  Panel  was  charged  with  reporting  to 
the   Senate   as   promptly   as   possible   on: 

1 )   Where  we  stand  today  in  the  field  of 
cancer; 

2  I  What  are  the  areas  of  greatest  promise 
for  significant  advance;  and 

3)  What  steps  should  be  taken  to  make 
the  conquest  of  cancer  a  major  national  goal. 
On  December  4,  1970,  we  made  our  report 
to  the  Senate,  setting  forth  the  answers  to 
these  questions,  and  recommending  specific 
legislation  for  a  new  and  accelerated  cancer 
Initiative,  A  bill  was  promptly  Introduced  In 
the  Congress  embodying  the  Panel  recom- 
mendations. 

In  January  of  1971,  President  Nixon,  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  address,  supported  the 
Initiative  recommended  by  the  Panel  In  these 
words : 

"The  time  has  come  In  America  when  the 
same  kind  of  concentrated  effort  that  split 
the  atom  and  took  man  to  the  moon  should 
be  turned  toward  conquering  this  dread  dis- 
ease. Let  us  make  a  total  national  commit- 
ment to  achieve  this  goal." 

The  initial  legislation  implementing  the 
Panel's  recommendations  was  Introduced  In 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Chairman  of  the  Health  Subcommittee  In  the 
Senate.  However,  Senator  Y^arborough  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  of  continuing  his 
support  In  the  Senate  because  he  was  de- 
feated for  re-election  In  the  1970  campaign. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy  succeeded  Senator 
Yarborough  as  Chairmait  of  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee  and  he  reintroduced 
the  legislation  In  the  new  Congress  In  Janu- 
ary of  1971. 

The  proposed  legislation,  which  had  repre- 
sented the  unanimous  recommendation  of 
the  Panel,  soon  became  the  focal  point  of 
great  controversy  within  the  scientific  and 
medical  community.  It  was  argued  that  an 
enlarged  cancer  program  wotild  be  at  the 
expense  of  other  biomedical  research  and 
medical  education.  None  of  us  wanted  that, 
but  it  always  seemed  to  me  that  this  argu- 
ment was  Invalid  because  It  has  always  been 
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true,  even  from  a  purely  selfish  standpoint, 
that  the  next  best  thing  to  getting  a  raise 
yourself  Is  for  the  man  next  door  to  get  one. 
I  had  no  doubt  that  Increased  support  for 
cancer  would  promptly  lead  to  Increased  sup- 
port for  other  areas  of  biomedical  science. 
and  that  Is  proving  to  be  the  case  as  evi- 
denced by  the  recent  bill,  largely  patterned 
on  the  cancer  bill,  giving  substantially  m- 
creased  support  for  work  In  heart  disease, 
stroke,  and  related  arterial  diseases. 

Other  arguments  against  the  special  can- 
cer Initiative  as  recommended  by  the  Panel 
were  that  it  would  fragment  biomedical  re- 
search, reduce  the  independence  of  the  basic 
researcher,  attempt  to  program  that  which 
was  not  susceptible  to  programming,  and 
Jeopardize  the  system  of  peer  review  which 
has  become  widely  accepted  and  respected  In 
the  biomedical  community 

All  of  these  matters  had  been  most  seri- 
ously considered  by  the  Panel  and  it  was  our 
opinion  none  cf  them  was  in  fact  threatened 
by  the  proposed  legislation.  The  real  ba^sis  of 
the  conflict  was  a  simple  but  important  or- 
ganizational issue;  to  what  extent  was  the 
cancer  effort  to  be  Independent  and  to  what 
extent  wa.s  it  to  be  controlled  by  the  Director 
of  the  N  I.H.?  This  Is  the  kind  of  issue  on 
which  the  bureaucrats  fight  hard,  and  sup- 
porters on  both  sides  were  rallied  to  the 
cause. 

This  conflict  for  a  time  seemed  to  threaten 
the  entire  program,  but  the  statesmanship  of 
the  politicians  resulted  in  the  resolution  of 
the  conflict,  and  this  was  the  most  Im.pres- 
slve  aspect  of  the  entire  experience  so  far  as 
I  was  concerned.  President  Nixon  supported 
the  Panel.  a:-.d  his  leadership  was  invaluable. 
Senator  Kennedy  made  It  clear  that  his  only 
interest  was  in  getting  the  best  possible  can- 
cer bill  and  that  he  would  do  anything  help- 
ful to  that  end.  including  the  withdrawal  of 
his  bill  In  favor  of  the  Administration  bill. 
:hu3  foregoing  what  might  have  been 
thought  to  be  his  persona!  political  advan- 
tage. In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
dvnamic  leadership,  the  Industry  and  the 
dedication  of  the  Health  Subcommittee 
Chairman,  Congressman  Paul  Rogers,  and  the 
ingenuity  and  wisdom  of  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  Ancher  Nelsen.  also  greatly 
facilitated  the  ultimate  legislation. 

Thus,  we  had  a  situation  where  President 
Nixon,  Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  Senator 
Javits.  Senator  Dominick.  Congressman 
Rogers.  Congressman  Nelsen.  and  many,  manv 
others  of  eiII  shades  of  p>olltlcal  persuasion 
worked  together  In  harmony  to  produce  the 
Cancer  Act  of  1971.  This  was  a  very  impres- 
sive display  of  unity  In  subordinating  parti- 
san and  personal  Interest  to  the  public  good. 
I  believe  that  this  Act  gives  us  the  founda- 
tion we  need  on  which  to  build  the  best 
cancer  re.search  program  of  which  American 
medicine  and  American  science  Is  capable. 

No  one  is  under  any  Illusion  that  simply 
spending  more  money  will  solve  the  cancer 
problem  There  was  much  more  behind  the 
timing  of  the  new  cancer  Initiative  than  that. 
There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  we 
have  today  more  opportunities  In  cancer  re- 
search and  more  promising  areas  for  accel- 
erated exploration  than  have  ever  heretofore 
existed.  In  the  fields  of  cell  biology,  cell  sur- 
face phenomena,  molecular  biology.  Immu- 
nology, virology,  etiology  and  early  diag- 
nosis, as  well  as  chemotherapy,  radiation 
therapy  and  surgery,  we  have  new  insights 
wnich  in  my  Judgment  can  lead  to  far  better 
methods  of  prevention,  detection  and  control 
of  cancer  'han  have  heretofore  been  avail- 
able. It  was  for  these  reasons  that  an  en- 
hanced and  accelerated  program  was  advo- 
cated at  this  time. 

Cancer  is  an  Implacable  foe.  It  Is  many 
diseases,  not  one,  and  It  will  probably  not 
lend  Itself  to  a  single  form  of  Immunization 
or  a  single  cure.  However.  I   am  convinced 
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that  we  can  make  far  more  rapid  progress 
against  cancer  under  the  new  program,  and 
we  owe  it  to  the  people  of  our  nation  and  of 
the  world  to  do  so.  Without  raising  false 
hopes  and  without  creating  false  optimism, 
we  must  give  to  the  American  people  the 
best  program  In  cancer  research  and  cancer 
control  of  which  American  medicine  and 
American  science  Is  capable. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  will  be  Involved 
in  this  effort  and  for  that  too  I  salute  you. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  generosity  and 
for  the  opportunity  to  Join  you  In  your 
graduating  ceremonies  this  morning. 


■hine  30,  1972 


June  30,  1972 


TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE  RESOLU- 
TION OF  THE  PACIFIC  NORTH- 
WEST CONFERENCE  OF  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASK.\ 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29.  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Conference  of  Savings  and 
Loan  Associations  met  for  the  first  time 
m  Alaska  on  June  11-14,  1972.  This  is 
the  first  meeting  this  organization  ever 
held  m  Alaska,  and  over  500  persons  came 
representing  the  entire  Pacific  Northwest. 
Representation  came  from  Utah,  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington. Hawaii.  Alaska,  and  Guam. 

During  the  business  session,  a  resolu- 
tion was  discussed  and  unanimously 
adopted  in  supporting  the  issuance  of  a 
pipeline  permit  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Interior  for  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline. 
I  believe  these  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who 
represented  a  large  and  important  seg- 
ment of  the  financial  community  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  knew  what  they  were  doing 
in  passing  this  resolution.  I  caU  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  by  inserting 
the  re.solution  and  the  list  of  delegates  in 
attendance  at  the  conference  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  delegates  at  the  1972  Pacific 
Northwest  Conference  of  Savings  and  Loan 
Associations  have  met  for  the  first  time  In 
Alaska  at  Fairbanks:  and  in  this  connection 
were  afforded  an  opportunity  to  travel  In  this 
vast  State;  mingle  and  talk  with  Its  citizens 
and  business  and  government  leaders:  and 
study  and  analyze  Its  economy.  Its  resources 
and  Its  future  potential  and  development. 

Whereas,  said  Pacific  Northwest  Conference 
covers  the  eight  Pacific  Northwest  states  of 
Wa-shlngton.  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah, 
Wyoming,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  the  island  of 
Guam;  and  their  economic  Interests,  de- 
velopment, and  growth  are  closely  related, 
Including  energy  requirements. 

Whereas,  the  development  of  new  sources 
of  oU  and  gas  and  other  energy  and  minerals 
are  vital  -^sources,  not  only  to  said  Pacific 
Northwesi,  region,  but  also  to  the  nation.  Its 
defense  and  In  the  public  Interest.  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  said  delegates  at  said  con- 
ference do  hereby  endorse,  and  deem  It  of  the 
highest  Importance  to  the  national  welfare 
and  defense,  for  the  Immediate  Issuance  of 
a.  permit  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  In- 
terior for  the  right  of  way  for  the  proposed 
oil  pipeline  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez. 
Alaska,  and  Its  construction,  as  well  as  the 


expeditious  development  of  the  Alasksn  oii 
and  gas  resources  in  the  public  Interest, 
Its  welfare  and  defer.se,  all  within  reasonable 
and  proper  ecological  controls  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  and  the  Federal  government.  Be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  such  Issuance  of  said  per- 
mit, and  tindertaklng  of  such  construction 
and  oU  development  be  expedited  and  has- 
tened, as  soon  as  existing  Injunctions  in  the 
Federal  court  are  dissolved. 

Duly  Passed  this  14  day  of  June,  1972. 
Fairbanks,  Alaska 

W.^LTFR  SczrDLo,  President 

1972     P.\ciFic     Northwest     Conference — 
Delegate  List  (As  of  Jcne  2.  1972) 

ALASKA 

Anchorage 

Mr.  Gordon  Hartlleb,  Mr.  Raymond  Hart- 
lieb.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Kasnick— First  Fed- 
eral Savings. 

Fairbanks 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Randy  Acord,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roger  Burggraf,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Wally  Cath- 
cart.  Mr  Le  Roy  Chisholm.  Mr.  Jack  Frlcke, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob  Haverfleld,  Mr.  and  Mrs! 
Cliff  Mortensen.  Mrs.  La  Dessa  Nordale.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Sczudlo — First  Federal  Sav- 
ings. 

Juneau 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Clark,  Mrs,  and  Mrs, 
Lee  Coffman,  Mr  and  Mrs,  Tom  Morgan,  Mr, 
and  Mrs,  Larry  Nelson,  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Richard 
Rountree — Alaska  Federal  Savings. 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  McMurray — Director  of 
Banking  Securities  State  of  Alaska, 

HAWAII 

Honolulu 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  Ray  Hammett — American 
Savings  &  Loan, 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  Gordon  Ito — Hawaiian  Sav- 
ings, 

Mr,  Terence  Klmura,  Mr,  Uytaka  Naka- 
hata — Honolulu  Savings  &  Loan, 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Jerry  Merrick — Pacific  Sav- 
ings &  Loan, 

Mr,    and   Mrs.    Charles   Fletcher.   Mr,   and 
Mrs,  Don  Imig — Pioneer  Federal  Savings. 
Kahului,  Maui 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  Sam  Hironaka — Maul  Savings 
(&  Loan. 

IDAHO 

Boise 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  Jock  Hewitt,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Hweltt — Provident  Federal  Savings. 
Provident  Federal  Savings. 

Mr.  Tom  McEidowney — Commissioner  of 
Finance. 

Bii^ley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norval  Wildman — First  Fed- 
eral Savings. 

Coeur  D'Alene 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norrls  Benson — First  Federal 
Savings. 

Idaho  Falls 
Mr,  and  Mrs,  Robert  Brewer— First  Federal 
Savings. 

Lewiston 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Harry  Graser,  Mr,  and  Mrs, 
Jim    Hamm.    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Ken    Mcintosh. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Modie.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wei 
don  Wasem — Fir.-^t  Federal  Savings. 
Pocatcllo 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Henscheld— First  Secu- 
rity Savings. 

Twin  Falls 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Sinclair,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

James    W.    Sinclair— First    Federal    Savings. 

Montana 

Billings 

Mr     and    Mrs.    Jack    Ryan,    Mr.    and    Mrs. 

Ward  Langstroth — Security  Federal  Savings. 


Great  Falls 

Mrs.  Pauline  Barsottl.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 

Johnson.   Mr.   and   Mrs    Frank   Shanlev,   Mr, 

and  Mrs.  Roger  Walsh— First  Federal  Savings, 

Hai're 

Mr,   and   Mrs.  Elnar  A.   Lund,   Jr, — Havre 

Federal  Savings, 

Livingston 
Mr,  and  Mrs,  Sam  Kalsler,  Mr,   and  Mrs, 
Ernest  Sandberg.  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Joseph  Swin- 
dlehurst — Empire    Federal    Savings. 
Oregon 
Albany 
Mr.    and     Mrs.    Art     Lewis— First   Federal 
Savings. 

Astoria 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  F.  Eward.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howard  Wright— First  Federal  Savings. 
Baker 
Mr.  Thad  Beatty,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Davis. 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   Albert   Durgan,   Mr.   and   Mrs. 
Bruce  Kirkpatrick.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivan  Patrick, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Rea,  Mr    and  Mrs.  BUI 
Thomas— Pioneer  Federal  Savings. 
Beaverton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larry  Brecht,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bob  Hemphill.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Hlrsch- 
berger — Lincoln  Savings. 
Dalles 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   J.   Paul   Bollman,   Mr.   and 
Mrs.   William  Dalton,  Mr    and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Newton — Polk  County  Federal. 
Eugene 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Leslie    Johnston — Eugene 
Federal  Savings. 

Grants  Pass 
Mr.  and   Mrs.  J.   Robert  Thompson — First 
Federal  Savings. 

Gresham 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jim  Cartler— Oregon  Trail 
Savings. 

Hillsboro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Hughes — Washington 
Federal. 

Klamath  Falls 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Mollison — First  Federal 
Savings. 

Lake  Oswego 

Mr.  Elnar  Nordahl— Peat,  Marwick,  Mitch- 
ell &  Co. 

McMinniille 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reld  Cottrell,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Herring.  Jr.,  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Gale  Vinton, 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Rudy  Windlshar,  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Larry    Worrell — First    Federal    Savings. 
Portland 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Donald  Lewis — American 
Savings, 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  Robert  Downle,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Hazen— BenJ,  Franklin  Federal, 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  Lowell  Nutting,  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Bruce    Thomas — CMI    Investment   Corp, 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  Howard  Hubbard,  Mr,  and 
Mrs,  Chris  Kraig— Equitable  Savings, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Hemphlss.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dick  Pahl.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Todd — Excel 
Mortgage  Insurance. 

Mr,    Robert    Young— Franklin    Savings    & 

Loan. 

Mr.  George  Coffin,  III.  Mr.  Arthur  Wilkin- 
son—Investors Mortgage   Insurance. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Dave  Barrows — Oregon  S&L 
League. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Guy  Jaques,  Jr,,  Mr,  and  Mrs, 
Robert  le  Tourneux— Portland  Federal 
Savings, 

Salem 

Mr,  Cecil  Johnson— First  Federal  Savings. 
Mr,  and  Mrs,  Richard  Hendrle— Salem  Fed- 
eral Savings, 

UTAH 

Logan 
Mr.   and  Mrs.  Russell   Anderson.  Mr.   and 
Mrs.    J.    H,    Mllllgan,    Mr,    and    Mrs,    Dean 
Rogers — Logan  Savings 
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Ogden 
Mr,  and  Mrs   Richard  Mercer — Ogden  First 
Federal  S&L, 

Salt  Lake  City 

Mr,  Howard  Bradshaw,  Mr  and  Mrs,  Estel 
Wright — American  Savings, 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Emerson  Hardy — Deseret  Fed- 
eral Savings. 

Mr   and  Mrs.  Tom  Judd— MGIC, 

Mr.  Gene  Donovan — Prudential  Federal 
S&L. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Kelly.  Mr,  and  Mrs, 
Scharf  Sumner— Western  Savings, 

WASHINGTON 

.Aberdeen. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Harold  Johnson — Aberdeen 
Federal  Savings. 

Bremerton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  Loss  Seeley,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
August      von      Boecklin — Great      Northwest 
Federal. 

Burien 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Harry  Kittleman.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bob  McEachern.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rod  New- 
ton— Highllne  Savings. 

Centralia 
Mr,    and    Mrs.    Roy    Alexander — Centralia 
Federal  Savings. 

Everett 
Mr.     and     Mrs.     John     Schllaty — Cascade 
Savings. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Bob  Humphrey — First  Fed- 
eral Savings, 

Longview 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Joe  Hill.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Elmer 
Sylvester— First  Federal  Savings. 
Mount  Vernon 
Mr,   and  Mrs,   A,  S.   Poison— First  Federal 
Savings. 

Olympia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Allen,  Mr  and  Mrs,  Les 
Armstrong,  Mr,  and  Mrs  Dave  Jenkins — 
Capital  Savings, 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  Albert  Newman — Olympia 
Federal  S&L, 

Opportunity 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  Carlos  Landa.  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Sidney  Smith — Spokane  Valley  Savings. 
Pasco 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  James  Taylor — Yakima  Fed- 
eral Savings. 

Seattle 

Mr.  and  Mrs  David  Thompson — Citizens 
Federal  S&L, 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  Dean  Gray,  Mr  and  Mrs  Tom 
La  Follette — Family  Life  Insurance, 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  John  Kleeb — Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank, 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  Ron  Cline,  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Mike 
Materia — Federal   Home  Loan   Mtge,   Corp, 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Richard  Shorett,  Jr  ,  Mr  and 
Mrs,  Richard  Shorett — Metropolitan  Federal 

Mr,  Michael  Nuebel — Minnesota  Mutual 
Life  Ins, 

Mr,  and  Mrs  Clin  Loomls,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tracv  Owen — Queen  City  Savings. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  E,  F  Bryant — Shoreline 
Savlnes. 

Mr,  and  Mrs,   Bruce   Harris,   Mr,  and   Mrs, 
Harold  Keati— Washington  Federal  S&L, 
Spokane 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Baker— Fidelity  Mutual 
Svgs.  Bank, 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  Vern  Buntrock — Great  West- 
ern Savings, 

Mr    and  Mrs.  John  Ehrhardt,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Donald  Lindsay— Lincoln  First  Federal. 
T'ocoma 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  John  Davis,  Mr,  and  Mrs,  John 
Ward — American  Mortgage  Ins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Dutton  Hayward — Tacoma 
Savings, 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  William  Brlce,  Mr,  and  Mrs 
Donald  Jones,  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Robert  McComas, 
Mr,  Donald  McPhall— Pacific  First  Federal, 
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Vancoui^er 
Mr,    and    Mrs,    John    Prlel — First    Federal 
Savings, 

Mr,    Thomas    Carver — Vancouver   Federal 
Savings. 

Wenatchee 

Mr,  and  Mrs   J,  F.  Evans — Wenatchee  Fed- 
eral Savings. 

Yakima 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Herb  Watklns — Home  Federal 
Savings. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Tufts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Weeber — Yakima  Federal   Savings. 

WYOMING 

Cheyenne 
Mr.  and  Mrs    Randolph  Anselml,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  wmits  Brewster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin 
Peterson.   Mr    and   Mrs.  Raymond  Wilson — 
Cheyenne  Federal  Savings. 
Greybnll 
Mr    and  Mrs    Al  Cook,  Mr.   and  Mrs    Bob 
Moore.    Mr.    and   Mrs.   W.   R.    Shelledy— Big 
Horn  Basin  Federal. 

Laramie 
Mr.      and      Mrs.      George      Surllne — First 
Laramie  Savings. 

Rawlins 

Mr.   and   Mrs.  A.   Kay  Anderson — Rawlins 
Federal  Savings. 

Rock  Springs 
Mr.   Robert    Bath.   Mr.   and    Mr.   Raymond 
Venta — Sweetwater    Federal    S&L. 
Sheridan 
Mr.  and  Mrs    J.  Ralph  Hylton — First  Fed- 
eral Savings. 

OTHER    states 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Mr.     and     Mrs      Ross     Blakely — Coast     & 
Southern  Federal. 

Mr.    Brent    BaiUle.    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Earle 
Daniels — Los  Angeles  Federal  S&L. 
Lynwood,  Calif. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Galltz.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Souter — World  Savings. 
Pasadena.  Calif. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Hardlnge — California 
S&L  League. 

San  Diego,  Calif. 
Mr.     Bernard     Dillon,     Mr.     Ted     Mann- 
helmer — U.  S.  F.  Mortgage. 

San  Francisco.  Calif. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Marlon  Donahoe — Citizens 
Savings. 

Mr.    Charles    Davidson — Advertising   Divi- 
sion, Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Bruce— U.S.  S&L  League. 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Ray    Miller — First   Federal 
Savings. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Mr    Carl  O.  Kamp,  Mr.  Frederic  Spldell — 

FHLB  Board. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Home — Investors  Mtge. 
Insurance. 

Mr     and     Mrs      E      F     Bryant — Shoreline 
Permanent  Federal. 

Mr.   and   Mrs    William  K.  Divers,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Howard    Duff.    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Michael 
Stevenson— S  &  L  Foiondatlon,  Inc. 
Ft.  Lauderd<ile,  Fla. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Tom    Wllburn— First    Fed- 
eral Savings. 

Winter  Park,  Fla. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Dlstelhorst. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  O.  DuVall— AUanta  Fed- 
era!  Savings. 

Chicago,  III. 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   Robert   Perrln,   Advertising 
Division,  Inc. 

Mr.    Gene   Barry.   Mr.   Harry   Plerson,   Mr. 
William  Prather— U.S.  S&L  League. 
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E.  Chicago,  Ind. 
Mr.  and  Mr.  Chester  Wleklnskl— First  Fed- 
eral Savings. 

Wabash,  Ind. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miles  Wilson— First  Federal 
Savings. 

Wichita.  Kan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Brasted — Mid  Kan- 
sas Federal  S&L. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Mr.  Jack  Goss— Investors  Mortgage  Inc. 

Albert  Lea,  Minn. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Farry— First  Federal 
Savings. 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Mr.  Tom  B.  Scott,  Jr.— First  Federal 
Savings. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Fassel— Home  Federal 
Savings. 

New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  McMurray. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Mr.   John   Edwards.   Mr.   Beverly   Smith — 
McCann  Erlckson.  Inc. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andy  Neldert — Standard 
Federal  S&L. 

Altoona,  Pa. 

Mr.  Paul  Gleg.  Investment  Savings  &  Loan. 

Brownsville.  Tex. 
Mr.   &  Mrs.   Herschel   Rogers — Brownsville 
Savings. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  W.  McAllster.  Jr.— 
San  Antonio  Savings. 

Fayetteville,  W.  Va. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  J.  Duval  Shultz— Fayetteville 
Federal. 

Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Last,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sylvester  Wood— Badger  Federal  Savings. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  R.  Doyle — MUwaukee  Fed- 
eral S&L. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Engelman — MGIC. 


LOCAL    RADIO    ST.ATION    RISES 
TO  THE  OCCASION 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

m   THE    HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  grateful 
Brunswick.  Md.,  certainly  owes  its  sin- 
cere thanks  to  Country  Frank  Manthos 
and  his  hardworking  and  unselfish  staff 
at  WTRI  Radio.  During  the  heieht  of 
the  recent  devastating  flood  that  hit  our 
area — and  for  the  days  that  followed — 
WTRI  operated  arouiid  the  clock  on  an 
emergency  basis  serving  as  a  clearing 
center  for  the  homeless  and  confused 
citizenry. 

Rising  to  the  occasion  they  created 
a  flood  fund  wluch  provided  immediate 
help  to  families  in  the  surrounding  area 
effected  by  the  storm.  Pleas  for  clothing, 
food,  furniture,  tools  and  transportation 
were  broadcast  on  a  continual  ba.sis  and 
effort,s  were  coordinated  with  city  and 
area  officials,  fire  companies,  fraternal 
organizations,  police,  and  many,  many 
more  civic-minded  groups. 

It  is  said  that  in  times  of  great  emer- 
gency, dedicated  public  service — regard- 
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less  of  personal  exhaustion — is  brought 
into  sharp  focus.  And  certainly  this  was 
never  more  proven  than  by  Country 
Frank  and  his  tireless  staff  of  workers. 
I  join  with  all  western  Marylanders  in 
this  wholly  inadequate  but  sincere  trib- 
ute to  their  dedicated  civic  efforts  which 
were  far  beyond  their  normal  obligations. 
Thank  you  one  and  all. 


June  30,  1972 


SACB:  AN  ALIEN  CREATURE 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, June  23,  1972,  the  New  York  Times 
published  an  excellent  article  by  Sena- 
tors Ervin  and  Proxmire  with  respect  to 
the  wasteful  and  dangerous  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board.  I  commend  this 
excellent  analysis  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

An  Alien  Creature 

(By  Sam  J.  Ervln  and  William  Proxmire) 

Washington. — Once  again  the  Admln- 
stratlon  has  come  before  the  Congress  with  a 
request — this  year  for  almost  three-fourths 
of  a  million  dollars — and  the  plea  that  the 
moribund  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  be  allowed  to  survive  yet  another 
year.  Again  there  Is  a  flurry  of  activity  be- 
fore June  30  to  distract  the  Congress  from 
the  board's  22-year  history  of  Inactivity,  at 
a  price  thus  far  of  almost  87  million. 

We  believe  the  time  has  finally  come  to 
end  this  perennial  exercise  In  futility  and 
waste.  The  board  Is  an  anonmaly  and  an 
unnecessary  appendage  to  our  Government. 
It  Is  a  distasteful  relic  of  the  McCarthy  era. 
Incapable  of  performing  any  significant  con- 
stitutional function. 

The  Constitution  expressly  provides  two 
ways  to  protect  our  country  against  domestic 
danger  by  civil  means.  First,  Congress  may 
punish  dangerous  acts  and,  subject  to  strict 
First  Amendment  limitations,  dangerous 
words.  Second,  those  of  us  who  esteem  our 
system,  the  best  yet  devised  by  man,  may 
use  our  First  Amendment  freedoms  to  in- 
struct the  Ignorant,  convert  the  doubting 
and  combat  the  efforts  of  those  who  under- 
take to  destroy  or  injure  It. 

Before  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 
was  Adopted,  our  country  steadfastly  ad- 
hered to  the  principle  that  government 
ought  not  to  punish  anybody  for  anything 
except  for  a  crime  of  which  he  has  been  con- 
victed in  a  constitutionally  conducted  trial 
In  a  court  of  Justice. 

The  Internal  Security  Act  Injected  a  novel 
concept  Into  our  system:  that  to  protect 
society,  our  country  should  maintain  a  gov- 
ernmental agency  to  stigmatize  publicly  or- 
ganizations the  Government  considers  Intel- 
lectually or  politically  dangerous,  and  visit 
upon  such  organizations  and  their  members 
severe  penalties.  The  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950  created  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board.  By  an  amendment  In  1954,  the 
board  was  given  Jurisdiction  to  act  on  peti- 
tions of  the  Attorney  General  to  Identify 
and  require  the  public  registration  of  "Com- 
munlst-actlon,"  "Communist  front,"  and 
"Communist-Infiltrated"  organizations,  and 
members  of  "Communlst-actlon"  organiza- 
tions. 

The  act  automatically  imposed  severe  pen- 
alties upon  the  members  of  the  organiza- 
tions stigmatized  by  the  board.  The  S.A.C.B. 


has  been  moribund  since  Its  existence  in  part 
because  the  courts  have  struck  down  its 
major  approach — disclosure  of  Individual 
members  through  compulsory  registration. 
These  rulings  left  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  with  virtually  nothing  it  could 
constitutionally  do. 

Apart  from  the  constitutional  questions, 
the  board  has  proven  to  be  a  gro.ss  waste 
of  taxpayers'  funds.  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated nearly  $7  million  to  fund  the  board 
over  the  last  21  years.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  brought  only  26  petitions  alleging 
organizations  to  be  "Coramunlst-action," 
"Communist  front,"  or  "Communist- 
Infiltrated."  Of  these  26  petitions  the  board 
has  issued  only  eight  final  orders  determin- 
ing that  the  organizations  fell  within  the 
definitions  of  the  act — one  organization,  the 
Communist  party  of  the  United  States,  was 
designated  a  "Comm\uiist-actlon  organiza- 
tion •  •  •  seven  groups  "Communist  front" 
organizations.  In  spite  of  these  eight  final 
orders,  the  board  has  never  registered  a  single 
organization  or  individual.  The  majority  of 
the  remaining  cases  have  been  dropped  either 
because  the  board  has  found  that  the  orga- 
nization did  not  fall  within  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  or  because  the  board's  orders 
were  vacated  pursuant  to  a  Federal  court 
decision. 

On  July  2,  1971,  President  Nixon  Issued 
Executive  Order  No.  11605.  which  attempts 
to  confer  on  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  vast  powers  to  harass  and  stigmatize 
Americans. 

In  the  last  year — a  year  of  "great  activity" 
under  the  new  Executive  Order — the  board 
did  no  more  than  hold  four  days  of  hearings. 
Aside  from  the  absurdity  of  expending  al- 
most one-half  million  dollars  In  such  a  futile 
exercise,  we  submit  that  the  Nixon  order, 
which  purports  to  confer  new  powers  on 
the  board,  has  no  legal  force.  Its  promulga- 
tion was  beyond  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  President;  it  is  a  direct  violation  of  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  for  the 
President  to  rewrite  statutes  enacted  by 
Congress.  It  is  void  for  overbreadth  and 
vagueness  under  the  Fifth  Amendment  right 
to  due  process.  It  violates  the  First  .Amend- 
ment and  due  process  rights  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  organizations  or  groups  designated 
except  those  who  share  the  illegal  aims  of 
the  organizations  or  groups. 

The  board  will  have  even  le.ss  to  do  next 
year  than  it  had  last  year.  Inasmuch  as  the 
courts  have  rendered  it  incapable  of  per- 
forming its  basic  functions  under  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Act,  Congress  will  again  be  asked 
to  appropriate  almost  one-half  million  dol- 
lars for  practically  no  purpose  whatsoever. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  Senate  struck 
the  entire  appropriation  for  the  board.  The 
Isstie  Is  now  before  a  conference  committee. 

The  S.A.C.B.  has  no  rightful  place  in  our 
land.  It  is  not  the  function  of  government 
In  a  free  society  to  protect  its  citizens  against 
the  thoughts  or  associations  it  thinks  haz- 
ardous. The  time  has  come  to  remove  this 
alien  creature  from  our  Government. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF     IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  .son?"  A  wife  asks:  'Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
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cally    practicing    spiritual    and    mental 
genocide  on  over   1,600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 


THE  SALT  AGREEMENTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1972 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  about  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  agreement  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  Soviet  Union  which 
will  probably  be  followed  by  SALT  H— 
further  talks  in  arriving  at  some  mutual 
relationsliip  on  disarmament  between 
our  two  nations.  Chalmbers  M.  Roberts,  a 
special  columnist  for  the  Washington 
Post  has  written  an  excellent  article. 
"Judging  the  Merits  of  the  SALT  Agree- 
ment "  It  is  a  hardheaded  well  analyzed 
article  and  one  of  the  few  I  have  seen 
that  shows  the  in-depth  research  which 
was  done  in  preparation  of  it. 

The  article  follows: 
Judging  the  Merits  of  the  SALT  Agreement 
(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 
In  Judging  the  merits  of  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  (SALT)  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  it 
is  necessary  to  do  two  things;  first,  to 
appraise  the  meaning  of  the  anti-ballistic 
missile  (ABM)  treaty  and  the  details,  includ- 
ing the  numbers,  of  the  Interim  agreement 
on  offensive  weapons;  second,  to  judge  the 
twin  pacts  In  the  larger  context  of  the 
changing  Washington-Moscow  relationship. 
The  two  seem  to  me  to  be  inseparable. 

The  ABM  treaty  has  the  great  virtue  of  so 
limiting  such  defensive  measures  as  to  re- 
move fears  on  either  side  that  the  other 
could  indulge  in  a  first  strike  attack.  If  such 
an  attack  could  ever  be  conceivable  to  any 
rational  leader,  it  would  become  so  only 
when  he  felt  that  his  own  weapons  and  the 
bulk  of  his  population  would  be  so  protectea 
by  an  elaborate  nationwide  ABM  system  as 
to  make  a  second  or  retaliatory  strike  by  the 
other  nation  a  risk  worth  taking. 

Given  the  undoubted  ability  of  the  offen- 
sive to  overwhelm  the  defensive  and  given 
the  grave  doubts  by  many  experts  as  to  the 
elhcacy  of  any  ABM  system,  such  fears  douot- 
less  have  been  gravely  exaggerated  in  both 
Washington  and  Moscow.  But  that  does  not 
detract  from  the  fact  that  such  fears  have 
existed,  that  they  impelled  vast  expenditures 
regardless  of  their  validity  and  that  under 
terms  of  the  SALT  treaty  on  ABMs  this 
should  come  to  a  halt  If  not  an  end.  "Zero 
ABMs,"  which  means  a  complete  abolition 
by  both  sides  of  any  ABMs,  would  have  been 
better  than  the  two  site  option  agreed  upon. 
But  two,  at  least,  Is  far,  far  better  than  un- 
limited ABMs. 

So  at  least  one  factor  that  threatened  to 
destabilize  the  balance  of  terror  has  been 
cut  back  to  manageable  proportions.  It  seems 
to  me  It  would  make  sense  for  Congress  to 
refuse  funds  for  the  building  of  an  ABM 
around  Washington  despite  the  asymmetry 
that  would  involve,  given  the  existence  of  a 
site  now  in  existence  around  Moscow.  Like- 
wise. It  would  make  sense  for  the  Soviets 
not  to  build  their  second  site  around  an 
offensive  missile  field.  Should  Congress  so 
decide,  the  Moscow  decision  Is  most  likely 
to  be  affected  by  the  Soviet  perception  of  a 
changing  Moscow-Washington  relationship. 
Now  turn  to  the  offensive  weapons  agree- 
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ment.  It  is  evident  enough  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  paid  a  stiff  price,  negotiated 
at  the  flimle  in  Moscow,  to  win  Soviet  assent 
to  inclusion  of  a  llmitailnn  on  submarine 
launched  mlssUes  (SLBMs).  I  think,  how- 
ever, it  was  a  price  worth  paying. 

The  United  States  long  has  had  a  triad  of 
strategic  weapons  system:  ICBMs.  SLBMs 
and  long-range  bombers.  According  to  the 
figures  presented  to  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  bv  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer. 
the  sum  total  of  the  rival  triads  (one  bomber 
being  equated  with  one  mlssUe)  will  be  2,499 
for  the  Soviets  to  2,167  for  the  United  States. 
Even  these  figures  are  not  the  whole  story, 
however.  The  total  megatonnage  In  the  So- 
viet arsenal  under  the  agreements  Is  much 
the  larger  but  the  total  number  of  American 
warheads,  due  to  the  American  multiples 
(MIRVs),  Is  far  larger  than  that  of  the 
Russians. 

In  sum,  the  apples  and  oranges  of  nuclear 
weaponrv  have  been  added  up  to  what  can 
fairly  be  termed  rough  parity  for  weapons 
of  one  nation  that  can  reach  the  soil  of  the 
other.  Even  here,  it  should  be  noted,  some 
of  the  American  apples  have  been  excluded 
from  the  basket:  the  fighter-bombers  based 
in  Western  Europe  and  on  carriers,  known 
as  forward  based  systems  (FBS).  It  seems  to 
me  the  net  of  all  these  figures  and  factors  Is 
that  the  offensive  agreement  Is  a  good  deal 
for  both  superpowers. 

In  reading  over  all  the  official  American 
explanatloiis,  by  the  President.  Secretaries 
Laird  and  Rogers,  Adm.  Moorer  and  above 
all  by  Henrv  Kissinger,  one  Is  struck  by  a 
single  theme:  It  would  have  been  much 
worse  If  there  had  been  no  agreements 
reached.  It  Is  an  uncontroverted  fact  that,  as 
Sec.  Laird  kept  saying  so  loudly  and  so  long, 
the  Soviets  did  have  a  great  momentum 
going  on  offensive  arms,  from  the  giant  SS-9 
missiles  to  submarines.  So.  as  the  admiral 
put  It,  "we  have  forestalled  a  1977  ratio  of 
about  three  to  two  in  their  favor."  I  have  no 
doubt  he  Is  right  because  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Moscow  would  have  gone  on  buUdlng, 
lacking  an  agreement,  to  something  like  that 
amount  of  superiority.  At  some  point  the 
United  States  would  have  responded  with  a 
new  program  of  Its  own. 

The  action-reaction  phenomenon  In  stra- 
tegic arms  has  been  evident  for  years,  for 
decades  in  fact.  The  current  Soviet  momen- 
tum clearlv  dates  from  the  humiliation  Mos- 
cow sutTered  in  the  1963  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
The  American  preponderance  at  that  time. 
In  turn,  was  the  result  of  early  Kennedy 
Administration  decisions  to  build  a  vastly 
superior  force,  rather  than  to  accept  some 
form  of  parity. 

President  Nixon  was  the  first  chief  execu- 
tive to  accept  parity  as  a  principle  though 
he  sought  to  soften  the  blow  to  American 
pride  by  using  instead  the  word  "sufficiency." 
Whether  he  did  so  as  an  intellectual  exercise, 
or  whether  he  did  so  because  he  knew  the 
C<)ngress  and  the  country  simply  would  not 
put  up   the  money  for  superiority  In  such 
costlv   weapons.   Is   not   material.   That   can 
be  le'ft  to  the  historians.  The  fact  Is  he  did 
so    And  onlv  because  he  did  so  Is  there  the 
agreement  now  before  Congress  for  approval. 
Perhaps  the  best  clue  to  Mr.  Nixon's  sub- 
marine decision  was  Dr.  Kissinger's  remark 
at  a  Moscow  press  briefing.  Discussing  the 
high   price  paid   for   the  submarine  section 
of   the   agreements.  Dr.  Kissinger  remarked 
that    "the   United    States    was    In    a    rather 
complex  position  to  recommend  a  submarine 
deal   since   we   were   not   building   any   and 
the   Soviets  were   building  eight  or  nine   a 
vear,  which  isn't  the  most  brilliant  bargain- 
ing  position   I  would   recommended   people 
find  themselves  In." 

In  discussing  the  agreement.  Secretary 
Laird  has  said  he  accepted  them  only  on  the 
premise  that  the  United  States  will  go  for- 
ward with  the  multi-billion  dollar  Trident 
submarine  and  the  equally  costly  B-1  bomber 
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and  some  other  programs  as  well.  In  essence. 
this  is  the  old  bargaining  chip  idea  now  being 
applied  to  the  SALT  II  round  due  to  begin 
this  fall.  The  hope  Is  to  reach  a  permanent 
treaty  covering  offensive  weapons  systems  to 
replace  the  five-year  Interim  agreement  now 
before  Congress. 

A  good  many  in  and  out  of  Congress  deride 
the  bargaining  chip  argument.  I  do  not.  His- 
tory teaches  that  Moscow  respects  muscle, 
not  weakness.  I  thought  there  was  validity 
In  vears  past  to  the  contention  that  keeping 
the'  American  ABM  program  going  was  a  bar- 
gaining chip:  I  think  it  proved  so.  The  same 
argument  now  has  validity.  But  that  is  not 
to  say  that  everything  that  Sec.  Laird  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  would  like  Is  necessary,  or 
even  desirable  at  the  speed  they  request.  It 
sees  to  me  further  funding  of  the  Trident 
project  makes  sense.  In  part  because  It  wlU 
tend  to  move  the  core  of  the  strategic  power 
more  to  sea  where  It  Is  least  vulnerable.  The 
B-1  Is  of  lesser  value.  In  my  view,  and  should 
receive  only  limited  funding  at  this  point. 

In  his  remarks  at  the  Moscow  dinner  for 
Mr.  Nixon.  Soviet  President  Nikolai  Podgorny 
remarked  that  despite  "differences  of  social 
systems,"  there  are  "objective  factors  that 
determine  similarity  of  interests"  that  Influ- 
ence Soviet-American  relations.  It  was  of 
course  such  a  Kremlin  view  that  permitted 
the  Soviet  leaders  to  let  the  President  come 
to  Moscow  at  a  time  he  had  challenged  So- 
viet interests  by  mining  the  harbors  of  North 
Vietnam.  It  was  simply  one  more  demonstra- 
tion of  practicality  over  principle.  One  could 
say  the  same  thing  about  Mr.  Nixon's  climb 
down  from  "superiority"  to  "sufficiency." 

This  sort  of  thing  was  codified  In  the  dec- 
laration of  basic  principles  signed  In  Mos- 
cow by  President  Nixon  and  Soviet  Commu- 
nist Partv  chief  Leonid  Brezhnev.  They  said, 
among  other  things,  that  the  two  nations 
"will  proceed  from  the  common  determina- 
tion that  In  the  nuclear  age  there  Is  no  alter- 
native to  conducting  their  mutual  relations 
on  the  basis  of  peaceful  coexistence."  Or  as 
Dr.  Kissinger  put  It  to  members  of  Congress 
at  the  White  House:  "We  are  compelled  to 
coexist." 

This  theme,  of  course.  Is  not  new.  Back  In 
1954  President  Eisenhower  declared  that 
"since  the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons.  It 
seems  clear  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  alter- 
native to  peace.  If  there  Is  to  be  a  happy  and 
well  world." 

Just  as  many  Americans  have  dlffictilty 
accepting  parity  Instead  of  superiority,  so 
the  Russians  have  difficulty  abandoning  the 
secrecy  on  which  they  have  so  long  counted, 
from  Stalin  through  Khrushchev.  This  Is  evi- 
dent in  their  refusal  to  give  the  numbers  of 
their  own  ICBMs  or  to  agree  to  a  definition 
of  "heavy"  missiles  and  other  pertinent 
terms.  In  short,  the  old  suspicions  of  the 
Cold  War  are  far  from  gone.  It  took  a  long 
time,  on  our  side,  for  officials  to  abandon 
such  ternis  as  "international  Communism." 
It  would  be  useful  for  Secretaries  Rogers 
and  Laird  to  abandon  the  phrase  "negotiat- 
ing from  a  position  of  strength,"  which  they 
both  used  In  their  testimony  to  Congress. 
And  it  would  be  useful  for  the  Soviets  to 
abandon  some  of  the  Jargon  of  their  own  Ide- 
ology such  as  "the  Imperialists." 

The  SALT  agreements  seem  to  me  to  be 
very  important  in  themselves.  But  they  are 
far  more  Important  if  they  form  part  of 
what  Dr.  Kissinger  has  called  "vested  inter- 
ests in  a  continuation  of  a  more  formal  rela- 
tionship" between  the  two  nations.  We 
should,  as  Dr.  Kissinger  went  on  to  say. 
"have  no  Illusion"  that  such  will  occur  or 
that,  if  It  does.  It  will  be  quick  and  simple. 
The  Ideological  differences,  and  the  national 
rivalries  too,  remain.  But  there  are.  as  Pod- 
gorny said,  "objective  factors"  as  well  which 
tend"  to  force  each  nation  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  a  more  stable  and  rational 
relationship. 

Each  side  Interacts  on  the  other.  In  the 
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past  when  the  Soviets  were  weak  the  Ameri- 
cans sought  to  exploit  that  weakness.  If 
America  becomes  weak  I  have  no  doubt  the 
Soviets  will  exploit  that  weakness.  The 
changes  therefore  must  be  gradual,  not  pre- 
cipitate To  me,  the  Nixon  demand — as  speci- 
fied by  Sec  Laird — for  massive  new  arms 
goes  too  far.  But  so,  in  the  other  direction, 
does  the  budget  cutting  program  of  Sen. 
George  McGovern.  It  Is  up  to  Congress,  as  It 
approves  the  SALT  agreements,  to  find  the 
mean  between  the  extremes.  If  It  does,  then 
1972  could  well  become  a  date  to  remember 
when  hope  superseded  fear  without  allowing 
illusion   to  supplant  rationality. 


A    TRIBUTE    TO    THE    LITHUANIAN 
SPIRIT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

or     CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  re- 
cent month.s  the  international  commu- 
nity has  become  more  and  more  aware 
of  dissent  within  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
the  past,  we  m  the  Congress  have  viewed 
with  grave  concern  and  spoken  out  in 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jews.  Ukrainians,  and 
other  oppressed  minorities  within  the 
Soviet  Union  who  suffer  cultural-reU- 
crious  and  political  in.!ustices.  It  is  in- 
deed appropriate  that  we  now  focus  our 
attention  and  concern  on  Lithuania  and 
her  courageous  people. 

Soviet  domination  of  Lithuania  since 
1940  has  neither  extinguished  the  desire 
for  freedom  nor  has  it  been  successful 
in  erasing  the  Lithuanian  ethnic  spirit. 
In  fact,  there  has  been  a  rebirth  of 
Lithuanian  determination  to  reas.sert 
ethnic  identity.  Petitions,  riots,  and  self- 
immolation  by  young  Lithuanians  with- 
in recent  months  have  challenged  the 
resime.  which  insists  on  forced  ru.ssifica- 
tion  and  assimilation.  Furthermore,  de- 
spite official  harassment  by  the  Commu- 
nist regime,  traditional  religious  beliefs 
persist. 

On  March  28.  1972,  the  Washington 
Post  reported  that  petitions  from  17,000 
Lithuanian  Roman  Catholics  were  sent 
to  UN.  Secretai-y  General  Kurt  Wald- 
hcim  in  February.  In  their  petition  the 
Lithuanians  complained  that  local  offi- 
cials curb  freedom  of  religion  by  limit- 
ing the  number  of  new  priests  trained 
and  by  controllng  the  assignment  of 
priests  to  parishes.  In  addition,  Cathohcs 
have  not  been  allowed  to  rebuild 
churches  destroyed  during  World  War  II 
and  have  difficulty  in  setting  permission 
to  hold  services  in  private  homes.  These 
petitions  were  sent  to  the  U.N.  following 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  induce  the 
grovemment  to  implement  religious  free- 
doms giaaranteed  by  the  Soviet  con- 
stitution. 

The  Soviet  leader's  insensitivity  to 
human  spiritual  needs  is  made  clear  by 
their  preference  for  violent  repression, 
arrests,  and  threats.  On  May  14  a  young 
Lithuanian  Catholic,  Roman  Talanta, 
burned  himself  to  death  for  ■political 
reasons"  in  the  city  of  Kaunas.  The  in- 
cident triggered   2   days  of  rioting  by 
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nationalists.  The  incident  was  the  most 
striking  in  a  week  that  saw  concentrated 
efforts  by  the  authorities  to  prevent 
demonstrations  during  President  Nixon's 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Political  dis- 
sidents and  Jewish  activists  had  been 
warned  and  threatened  with  prison  and 
labor  camps.  Jews  were  told  that  dem- 
onstrating would  foreclose  their  chances 
of  emigrating  to  Israel. 

Talanta 's  suicide  and  burial  were  al- 
most immediately  followed  by  thousands 
of  yoimg  Lithuanians  swarming  into  the 
streets  shouting  "freedom,  freedom,  free- 
dom for  Lithuania."  Local  police,  rein- 
forced by  "internal  forces"  clashed  with 
thousands  of  demonstrators  which  even- 
tually led  to  800  arrests  and  two  deaths. 
The  Soviet  press,  as  expected,  conveni- 
ently denounced  Talanta  as  "mentally 
disturbed"  and  a  "drug  addict." 

Although  the  rioting  was  not  reported 
in  the  Soviet  central  press,  the  Lithuan- 
ian Communist  party  leader  held  a  spe- 
cial political  meeting  with  local  leaders 
in  early  June.  Western  diplomats  inter- 
preted the  meeting  as  evidence  of  high- 
level  concern  over  unrest  in  Lithuania, 
yet  the  low  level  representation  from 
Moscow  tended  to  indicate  that  the 
Kremlin  felt  local  authorities  could  han- 
dle the  situation. 

However,  the  spurt  of  protest  and  the 
fires  of  Lithuanian  patriotism  which  have 
been  building  up  were  not  easily  extin- 
guished. In  early  June  another  youth  in 
the  city  of  Varena  burned  himself  to 
death. 

The  tragedy  of  these  events  are  over- 
whelming, yet  the  Kremlin  remains  in- 
sensitive to  demands  for  justice,  religious 
freedom,  and  human  dignity.  I  believe 
it  is  fitting  that  we  pay  tribute  to  these 
two  yoimg  men  nho  gave  their  lives  in 
protest.  Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  these 
tragic  incidents  are  not  repeated  and 
that  jiastice,  religious  freedom,  and  hu- 
man dignity  will  be  a  reality  for  Lithu- 
ania and  her  people. 


June  30,  1972 


MOONWARD  BOUND 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  Nation  has  undertaken  a  long  and 
difficult  road  on  space  cooperation  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  may  be  prog- 
ress and  setbacks  in  our  attempts  to  es- 
tablish both  programs  in  space  explora- 
tion and  possibly  later  in  space  utiliza- 
tion. A  New  York  Times  editorial  of 
Monday.  April  17.  1972.  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  prospects  and  opportunities 
of  joint  United  States-Soviet  space  co- 
operation. I  offer  this  editorial  for  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues  and  informa- 
tion to  the  general  public. 

MooNWARD  Bound 

By  this  time  most  Americans  are  so  blase 
about  successful  Apollo  flights  that  It  was  left 
to  a  foreigner  to  pay  adequate  tribute  to  the 
smooth  launch  of  Apollo  16  toward  the  moon. 


Yevgeny  Yevtushenko,  a  Soviet  guest  at  Cape 
Kennedy  yesterday,  said  Apollo  16  ranked 
with  the  Grand  Canyon  as  the  most  Impres- 
sive sight  he  had  seen  in  this  country.  In 
this  mood  of  admiration,  Mr.  Yevtushenko 
expressed  the  hope  that  .Ajnerican  and  Soviet 
astronauts  will  some  day  cross  the  Milky 
Way  together  in  the  same  spirit  in  w^hlch 
their  fathers  met  at  the  Elbe  in  1945. 

Implicit  in  Mr.  Ye-.tushenko's  tribute  was 
the  understanding  that  astronauts  Young, 
Duke  and  Mattingly  are  nioonward  bound  as 
envoys  for  all  mankind.  Their  mission  will 
be  performed  on  a  stage  to  which  all  nations 
have  access.  If  they  land  on  the  moon,  it  will 
not  be  as  imperialists  to  seize  territory  but  as 
explorers  seeking  knowledge  to  be  made 
available  to  all,  Soviet  scientists  have  al- 
ready been  given  lunar  material  brought  back 
by  earlier  Apollo  flights.  American  scientists 
have  received  lunar  material  obtained  by 
Soviet  unmanned  probes. 

The  Apollo  effort  began  in  1961  in  an  aura 
of  cold  war  Soviet-American  rivalry.  But 
yesterday  the  Moscow  television  news  gave 
the  Apollo  16  launch  equal  time  with  events 
In  Vietnam.  Soviet-American  space  coopera- 
tion— perhaps  a  prelude  to  truly  interna- 
tional teamwork — could  help  greatly  in  eas- 
ing world  tensions  It  would  be  an  unexpected 
but  welcome  by-product  of  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram. 


TRANSPORTATION  ACT 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Motor 
Transportation  Association  of  South 
Carolina  adopted  a  resolution  endorsing 
the  Surface  Transportation  Act  of  1971 
at  its  recent  convention  in  Myrtle  Beach. 
President  Angus  D.  Senn  of  the  associa- 
tion is  an  accomplished  and  dedicated 
leader  in  the  field  of  transportation. 
Likewise,  the  Honorable  Samuel  L. 
Boylston.  general  manager  of  the  asso- 
ciation, is  rendering  splendid  service  and 
is  devoted  to  improving  our  great  Ameri- 
can tr.insportation  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congres.s  and  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  our  country. 

The  resolution  follows: 

RESOLtJTION 

Whereas,  high  quality  surface  transporta- 
tion Is  essential  to  the  efficiency  and  economic 
welfare  of  this  nation; 

Whereas,  freight  transportation  accounts 
for  one  dollar  of  every  ten  we  spend  and  It 
keeps  nearly  ten  million  workers  employed; 

Whereas,  the  railroads  have  outlined  their 
mounting  problems  In  their  Astro  Program, 
and  other  modes  have  made  proposals  to  solve 
their  problems; 

Whereas,  the  railroads,  water  carriers,  and 
Trucking  Industry  have  endorsed  The  Hartke- 
Adams  Bills  known  as  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1971; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Motor  Transportation  Association  of  South 
Carolina,  In  meeting  assembled  at  Myrtle 
Beach,  South  Carolina,  do  hereby  endorse 
the  Surface  Transportation  Act  of  1971  and 
do  hereby  recommend  that  the  Congress 
adopt  this  legislation.  It  will  Improve  sur- 
face transportation  for  a  growing  economy 
and  all  our  citizens  will  benefit. 

Adopted  this  17th  day  of  June  1972. 
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AWARD  FOR  BETTY 

HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29.  1972 
Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  League  has  selected  a  very 
good  friend  of  mine.  Betty  Donovan,  for 
a  well-deserved  honor.  For  many  years, 
she  has  been  the  best  friend  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati area  of  men  in  the  military  serv- 
cies.  Betty  is  a  topflight  writer,  report- 
ing on  the  assignments  and  activities  of 
area  servicemen.  In  1970  she  went  to 
Vietnam  and  wTote  a  series  of  articles 
about  hometown  boys  that  was  widely 
proclaimed  and  thoroughly  read. 

I  commend  to  your  attention  the  fol- 
lowing story  about  Betty  and  the  award 
she  is  to  receive  as  published  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Post  and  Times-Star: 

Betty  Donovan,  who  has  written  about 
servicemen  and  their  families  for  the  Cin- 
cinnati Post  since  1944.  has  been  chosen  by 
the  Marine  Corps  League  of  the  U.S.  to  re- 
ceive the  Dicky  Chapelle  Award. 

The  presentation  will  take  place  Aug.  11  at 
the  annual  Marine  Corps  League  Convention 
at  Anaheim,  Cal. 

The  award  is  given  annually  to  a  woman 
who  has  contributed  "In  an  outstanding 
and  meritorious  way"  to  the  welfare  of  the 
U.S..  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Marine  Corps 
League. 

Mrs.  Chapelle,  a  free  lance  journalist,  was 
killed  Nov.  4,  1965.  while  on  patrol  with  a 
group  of  Marir.es  near  Chu  Lai  in  Vietnam. 
Marir:es  on  active  duty  and  members  of  the 
Marine  Corps  League  established  the  award 
program  In  her  honor. 

Betty,  m  private  life  Mrs,  Charles  Rentrop. 
widow  "of  the  long-time  City  Hall  reporter  for 
The  Post  and  Times-Stsr,  will  be  presented 
the  award  by  entertainer  Martha  Rave,  who 
received  the  award  last  year. 

The  Marine  Corps  League  of  Greater  Cin- 
cinnati and  several  individuals  nominated 
Betty  for  the  award. 

Tliey  cited  her  contributions  through 
articles  about  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia. 
WTltten  for  the  Post  and  Times-Star  when 
she  went  there  in  1970  and  her  articles  about 
servicemen  and  their  families  and  the  plight 
of  returning  servicemen. 

Betty  was  notified  of  the  award  In  a  letter 
from  H.  Lynn  Cavln.  national  commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps  League. 

"It  was  not  just  a  professional,  but  a  per- 
sonal, matter  where  my  Charlie  and  I  and 
serv'cemen  were  concerned.  I  guess  we  were 
proudest  of  the  fact  that  we  had  more  than 
200  'cotirtesv  grandchildren'  who  were  named 
Betty  or  Charlie  after  us  by  our  servicemen 
and  their  families."  Betty  said. 

In  addition  to  Miss  Raye.  past  recipients 
have  been  Esther  Clark  of  the  Arizona  Re- 
public Phoenix  Gazette,  Verona  Devney  of 
Project  HOPE,  Lucy  Caldwell  of  the  USO  and 
Marjorie  Merrlweather  Post. 

Gen.  Lou  Walt,  retired  former  assistant 
commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  also  wlU 
be  present  at  the  award  ceremony. 

Betty  has  two  daughters  and  10  grand- 
children. William  E.  Dally,  one  of  her  sons- 
in-law,  is  on  the  faculty  of  Xavler  University. 
Her  other  son-in-law.  Willis  H.  Martin,  Is  war- 
rant officer  at  Fort  Eustls,  Va.,  following  his 
third  tour  In  Vietnam. 
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HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 


OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1972 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Bruce  Herschenshon.  for- 
mer Director  of  Motion  Pictures  and 
Television.  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
made  the  commencement  address  at  Mc- 
Lean High  School  in  my  congressional 
district,  on  June  10.  Several  persons  who 
attended  believed  that  Mr.  Herschen- 
shon's  remarks  would  be  of  interest  to 
our  congressional  colleagues,  and  have 
asked  that  I  insert  the  text  of  this  ad- 
dress in  the  Record.  I  include  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Commencement  Address  by 
Bruce  Herschenshon 
Throughout  all  of  your  lives,  the  month  of 
September  has  served  as  an  usher.  Each  year. 
September  has  escorted  out  a  vacation  and 
brought  m  the  dreaded  advertisements  of 
back-to-school  clothes  and  it  has  brought  in 
the  first  day  of  the  new  semester  with 
squeaky  chalk,  varnished  desks  and  the 
slowest  clocks  In  the  world.  Also  it  has 
brought  back  old  friends  and  the  sight  of 
some  almost  forgotten  faces  that  would  once 
again  be  passed  In  locker-Uned  hallways.  It 
would  come  with  the  last  heat  wave  of  the 
season,  the  world  series.  Jewish  holidays  and 
football  try-outs.  There  was  very  little  ele- 
ment of  surprise. 

But  today,  September  Is  losing  Its  Job  and 
It  win  no  longer  be  the  arrogant  usher.  Some 
of  you  will  go  on  to  universities,  some  into 
marriage,  some  into  a  career — but  all  of  you, 
today,  are  done  with  what  is  called  compul- 
sory education. 
And   that's   good. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  free  choice  is  yours. 
Other  than  the  gift  of  birth  and  the  gift 
of  love,  today,  June  the  10th,  is  the  greatest 
gift  you  wlllever  receive.  From  this  day  for- 
ward. September  will  no  longer  be  arrogant 
and  demanding.  From  this  day  forwara.  It's 
your  choice.  You  can  choose  now  to  live  In 
Arizona  or  Alaska,  be  a  bricklayer  or  a  bank- 
er, quote  Confucius  or  quote  Christ,  You  can 
become  a  hero  or  a  hobo.  It's  your  choice. 

Manv  have  died  for  the  gift  you  are  receiv- 
ing free-of-charee.  today.  The  gift  is  perish- 
able, breakable  and  ncn -returnable  and  only 
the  brave  really  appreciate  it.  It  is  true  that 
manv  who  are  not  brave  prefer  to  live  with- 
out it.  There  are  tho.se  who  want  the  security 
of  regimentation  where  each  person  is  cut 
from  the  same  cloth.  They  do  not  want  the 
responsibllltv  that  goes  with  free  choice, 
where  each  person  sews  his  own  cloth  and 
guides  the  needle  in  and  out  from  this 
moment  until  the  moment  he  dies. 

Because  It  is  both  an  ending  and  a  begin- 
ning, this  day  will  be  remembered  by  you 
throughout  the  rest  of  your  lives.  But  it  is 
really  only  one  in  a  series  of  forthcoming 
graduations  through  which  most  of  you 
will  pass.  The  forthcoming  graduations  wUl 
be  without  Pomp  and  Circumstance,  with- 
out ceremony,  without  cap  and  grown.  But 
they  wUl  come  with  a  diploma— a  diploma 
less  tangible  than  the  one  you  hold  today, 
but  just  as  real. 

They  will  come  with  each  success  and  each 
failure,  each  victory  and  each  defeat,  each 
high  and  each  low— and  you  are  bound  to 
have  all  of  them. 

But  with  perception  even  the  failures  and 
defeats  and  lows  wUl  bring  their  diplomas 
and  give  to  you  a  continuing  scale  of  values — 
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a  scale  of  values  which  is  based  on  being  able 
to  separate  the  important  things  from  trlfies. 
I  have  known,  as  I'm  sure  you  must  know, 
some  who  have  no  scale  of  values,  who  have 
stopped  the  learning  process  some  past  June 
In  a  ceremony  very  much  like  this  one.  When 
compulsory  education  was  over,  their  learn- 
ing process  was  over.  They  go  through  life 
existing  rather  than  living  and  they  go 
through  life  in  a  world  of  trifles.  Moments 
make  them.  They  never  make  the  moment. 
You  can  recognize  them  In  an  instant. 
Thev  are  the  negatlvlsts  who  greet  without  a 
smiie,  who  talk  of  the  things  they  dislike 
rather  than  the  things  they  admire,  who 
prefer  to  condemn  rather  than  commend. 
Afraid  of  their  inferiority.  It  miikes  them 
feel  superior.  They  are  people  of  accusation 
and  prejudice. 

When  I  graduated  from  high  school,  we 
had  a  speaker  at  our  commencement  exer- 
cises who  was  a  posltlvlst  and  who  spoke  with 
optimism  and  pride  In  the  ycung,  and  with 
optimism  and  pride  in  the  country.  He  used 
words  such  as  "duty"  and  "honor  "  and  "law" 
and  "prayer".  In  those  days,  they  were  net 
words  of  controversy. 

But  this  Isn't  Jure  cf  1950.  It  is  June  of 
1972.  A  little  over  two  deradcs  have  passer' 
Today  if  someone  chooses  the  word  "duty" 
does  It  mean  he  disapproves  of  dissent?  If 
he  chooses  the  word  "honor"  dees  It  mean 
he  thinks  of  nothing  else?  If  he  choo.5es  the 
word  "law"  does  it  mean  he  ignrres  justice" 
If  he  chooses  the  word  "prayer"  does  it  mean 
he's  a  religious  fanatic?  Of  course  not — but 
it's  a  time  when  eld  values  and  beliefs  and 
ideals  are  put  under  microscopes  and,  if  :v 
germ  is  suspected,  the  germ  Is  no  longer 
searched  for,  isolated  and  removed  Instead 
unfortunately,  too  often  the  entire  idea  is 
destroved. 

Sometimes,  to  be  sure  we  don't  over-slm- 
pllfv  anything,  we  are  In  danger  of  over- 
complicating everything.  We  not  only  ques- 
tion values,  we  throw  them  out  before  the 
questions  are  answered. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss  a  few  im- 
portant words  which  have  been  used  and 
mis-used  recently.  The  words  are  "yotmg" 
and  "old"  and  "prejudice"  and  'love"  and 
"vouth"  and  "Utopia". 

The  words,  "young"  and  "old"  have  recently 
been  opened  to  more  examination  than  per- 
haps any  other  words.  They  have,  In  fact, 
polarized  many  into  camps  that  each  day 
seem  to  find  a  new  reason  for  disrespect  and 
distrust.  I  consider  myself  ideal  to  talk  abotit 
them,  since,  by  my  age.  I  am  completely 
unacceptable  to  both.  I  am  too  old  to  be 
young  and  too  young  to  be  old. 

Since  the  mld-slxtles,  the  young  have  been 
attacked  and  applauded,  blamed  and  blessed, 
condemned  and  congratulated  for  every  vice 
and  every  virtue  of  our  time.  We  single  out 
one  youth  from  a  crowd  and  say  he  speaks 
for  all  voung  people.  We  single  out  one  from 
a  crowd  and  say  he  Is  representative  of  the 
new  generation.  We  single  out  one  from  a 
crowd  and  say  he  Is  typical.  But  I  have  yet 
to  meet  a  tvplcal  Italian  or  a  typical  Catholic 
or  a  typical  black  person  or  a  typical  old 
person.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  young 
generation  has  its  share  of  fools  and  geniuses. 
For  anyone  to  want  to  deal  with  young  peo- 
ple as  "a  group,  and  for  any  of  the  young 
people  to  want  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  group, 
is  a  new  way  of  writing  an  old  word  called 
"prejudice". 

Because  he  is  young,  should  he  be  denied 
the  right  to  express  an  opinion? 

Because  he  is  young,  should  he  assume  his 
opinion  must  be  obeyed? 

Because  he  is  young,  must  he  be  wrong? 
Because  he  is  young,  is  he  automatically 

right? 

Perhaps  we  have  forgotten  what  "young 
means.  To  some,  it  Is  one  end  of  a  chronologl- 
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cal  scale  of  age.  It  was  Just  that  to  Webster 
who  said,  "Being  in  the  first  or  early  period 
of  life.  Not  having  existed  long.  The  period 
preceding  maturity." 

In  recent  years  both  the  old  and  the  young 
have  become  guilty  of  prejudicing  them- 
selves against  age-groups,  often  times  listen- 
ing to  the  loudest  and  then  generalizing.  All 
of  us,  during  these  past  two  decades  have 
taken  some  satisfaction  In  feeling  prejudice 
is  finally  removing  Itself  from  our  ways  of 
life.  It  isn't. 

Under  the  disguise  of  removing  prejudice, 
which  any  sane  man  would  be  for,  we  have 
too  often  allowed  prejudices  not  to  be  re- 
moved, but  to  be  traded  one  for  another. 

As  soon  as  the  word  "nigger"  finally  became 
unacceptable,  the  word  "wasp"  became 
acceptable. 

When  drinking  finally  became  frowned 
upon,  dope  became  accented. 

When  criminals  finally  became  subjects  for 
cure  rather  than  oiUy  condemnation,  the 
police  became  the  condemned. 

When  new  ideas  were  finally  examined  with 
favor,  old  and  proven  Ideals  were  often 
discarded. 

In  total,  the  prejudices  we  would  all  like  to 
see  disappear  have  lessened,  but  have  not 
disappeared.  Some  prejudice  that  existed 
two  decades  ago  still  exists.  Some  prejudices 
are  the  same  as  they  were.  Some  prejudices 
have  simply  been  traded  for  others.  It  has 
been  a  game  of  trade  In  the  disguise  of  com- 
plete morality. 

It  has  come  about  In  my  view,  because  we 
have  redefined  words  to  suit  our  own  in- 
capabilities. The  word  "love"  itself  has  gone 
through  a  metamorphosis  within  the  last  two 
decades.  Once  it  meant  the  highest  honor, 
the  greatest  degree  of  compassion  and  sensi- 
tivity, the  truest  loyalty — worth  living  for, 
and  even  worth  dying  for.  But  today  we  have 
ma.de  it  a  cause  rather  than  an  emotion. 

Some  of  you  have  already  known  love. 
Some  of  you  have  yet  to  feel  it.  Some,  per- 
haps, may  never  know  It. 

If  it  has  come,  or  if  and  when  It  comes,  you 
will  hear  your  mate  or  perhaps  others,  tell 
you  there  are  compromises  to  make  in  an  ac- 
ceptance of  love  and  in  a  Joining  together  of 
two  people.  There  are.  Compromise  a  weak- 
ness for  a  strength  but  never  a  strength  for  a 
weakness.  Ck>mpromlse  a  liability  for  an  asset 
but  never  an  asset  for  a  liability.  Compromise 
selfishness  for  selflessness  but  never  selfless- 
ness for  selfishness.  Compromise  destruction 
for  creativity  but  never  creativity  for  de- 
struction. Real  love  will  never  ask  you  to  be 
worse — only  to  be  worthy.  Those  who  don't 
understand  the  word  will  find,  as  the  years 
progress,  that  they  hold  a  mirror  rather  than 
another  hand  And  through  that  mirror  they 
win  see  wrinkles  get  deeper,  characteristics 
get  harder  and  the  ends  of  their  lips  get 
lower.  If  they  misinterpret  love  when  they 
are  young,  they  will  frown  at  life  when  they 
are  old. 

The  word  "old"  has  also  come  under  mis- 
interpretation as  of  late.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  those  who  live  in  your  parents' 
time  and  your  grandparents'  time  have  left 
a  horrible  world  for  all  of  us.  And  we  have 
shaken  our  heads  at  prior  follies.  But  despite 
the  evils  that  still  exist  in  the  world,  most 
of  the  fatal  diseases  of  a  century  ago  are 
now  controlled.  Traveling  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try is  faster  than  it  used  to  be  traveling  to 
another  town.  The  best  of  music  and  art  and 
literature  Is  available  in  cartridges,  prints 
and  books  which  are  plentiful  and  accessible. 
The  news  of  half  a  globe  away  is  known  In 
seconds  within  most  homes.  The  dangers  of 
storms  can  be  correctly  propheslzed  and  dis- 
aster averted  Life  expectancy  has  signifi- 
cantly risen.  Man  has  mastered  the  technol- 
ogy to  walk  on  the  moon  and  those  on  earth 
have  the  means  to  watch  him.  The  arts  have 
flourished  with  some  of  the  greatest  names 
of  all  time.  Science  and  medicine  have  pro- 
gressed more  In  this  century  than  in  all  the 
time  before  It.  This  country-  is  the  most  open 
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and  decent  society  known  throughout  the 
history  of  man. 

But  there  is  still  poverty  and  there  is  stUl 
disease  and  there  Is  still  war  and  there  Is 
still  slavery  in  the  world.  The  older  gener- 
ation has  not  left  a  clean  slate.  But  It  is 
cleaner  than  the  one  it  was  left,  and  the 
next  should  be  cleaner  yet. 

In  talking  about  the  young  and  the  old, 
the  word  "youth"  Is  something  separate  be- 
cause that,  of  course,  Is  not  a  matter  of 
chronology.  Youth,  we  all  know.  Is  possessed 
by  many  of  the  most  aged  people  and  un- 
known to  some  of  the  youngest. 

Youth  belongs  to  every  man  whose  dreams 
outweigh  his  memories — Youth  Is  the  abUlty 
to  substitute  one  dream  for  another  when 
the  first  dream  Is  accomplished.  Those  I  know 
who  have  that  eternal  youth  have  achieved 
It  for  them.^elves  from  talent  and  virtue  and 
maturity  and  work.  They  treat  happiness 
like  a  career  that  has  to  be  earned  rather 
than  expected.  They  know  that  money  can 
only  buy  what  someone  else  Is  willing  to 
sell.  They  have  principles  higher  than  their 
ambitions.  They  know  everything  they  own 
that  can  be  touched  Is  a  supplement  to  their 
life.  And  that  everything  they  own  that  can- 
not be  touched  Is  a  supplement  to  their 
soul. 

I  have  known  men  like  that.  They  hold 
the  youth  of  the  wise.  That's  eternal  youth. 
Many  of  those  men  have  lived  and  continue 
to  live  In  the  city  across  the  river — In  Wash- 
ington. You  can  see  those  men  there  on  any 
day  both  in  marble  and  In  flesh — In  memo- 
rials and  breath. 

There  is  an  obelisk  for  Washington,  a 
dome  for  Jefferson,  pillars  for  Lincoln,  and  a 
flame  for  Kennedy. 

And  there  are  others  who  work  today  In 
the  White  House  and  the  Capitol  and  the 
Courts  and  some  who  are  scattered  through- 
out more  unpretentious  buildings  that  stand 
between  the  Potomac  and  the  Hill.  Those  In 
marble  can  expect  a  wreath.  Those  In  the 
flesh  can  expect  a  demonstration. 

But  that's  the  way  It  always  was  and 
that's  the  way  It  will  always  be.  Those  who 
work  In  the  cold  climate  of  today  do  not 
have  the  luxury  of  having  their  work  seen 
in  retrospect.  Memories  take  on  a  dream- 
like quantity  of  the  "good  old  days"  while 
the  present  always  seems  unconnected,  dis- 
organized and  unsure. 

But  some  day  the  leaders  of  today,  along 
with  all  of  us,  will  be  neatly  organized  be- 
tween pages  240  and  247  In  a  school  history 
book.  The  names  we  all  know  so  well  like 
Nixon,  Mansfield  and  Burger  will  be  left  to 
be  spelled  right  and  spelled  wrong  on  three- 
holed  bluelined  paper,  by  yet  another  gener- 
ation. And  these  days  will  take  on  a  look 
we  cannot  yet  Imagine. 

In  the  meantime  we  continue  to  write 
those  pages  ourselves.  In  our  writing  and 
actions,  we,  of  course,  should  continue  to  be 
discontented  with  the  world  the  way  it  Is, 
and  we  must  try  to  make  It  better.  As  we 
do  it.  we  should  also  appreciate  what  gen- 
erations before  us  have  already  gained,  lest 
we  lose  for  all  mankind,  all  that  has  been 
won  for  all  mankind. 

The  last  word  I  would  like  to  discuss  Is  the 
word,  "Utopia".  We  are  a  nation  Impatient 
for  Utopia — but  Impatience  breeds  errors. 
With  loud  voices  of  self-condemnation 
rather  than  self-confldence.  with  pessimism 
rather  than  optimism,  we  have  become  per- 
versely Interested  in  flagellating  ourselves 
for  not  reaching  Utopia,  and  congratulating 
others  though  they  are  even  further  from  It. 
The  advocates  of  that  perversity  have  stood 
ready  to  flail  the  United  States  and  Its  lead- 
ers for  idealism  and  hard  decisions.  Simul- 
taneously, they  have  eagerly  Justified  and 
defended  the  actions  of  closed  societies, 
shrouded  in  their  curtalned-off  "mystique", 
with  the  belief  that  what  we  don't  know  can 
only  be  better.  Those  messages  were  often 
applauded  by  the  young. 

But  lately  more  and  more  young  people 
have  caught  on.  They  have  started  to  travel. 
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They  have  started  to  compare  this  society 
and  this  way  of  life — not  with  a  non-exist- 
ent Utopia  as  they  did  in  the  late  I960's, 
but  with  other  nations  of  the  world  as  they 
really  exist  in  1972.  And  knowing  that  this 
nation  has  a  great  past  and  a  greater  poten- 
tial for  the  future,  they  are  working  for  its 
success.  All  of  this  is  true,  not  t)ecaus€  of  the 
voices  of  masochism,  but  in  spite  of  them. 

Having  traveled  the  world  extensively,  I 
know  that  travel  Is  one  of  the  richest  ex- 
periences of  life.  If  you  travel  to  learn,  you 
succeed  In  that  venture.  But  If  you  travel 
to  find  Utopia,  you  will  waste  your  life. 

Search  for  it  in  the  South  Seas  and  the 
Himalayas  and  the  West  Indies — and  you'll 
find  It  Isn't  there.  You  create  Utopia.  You 
don't  find  It.  If  it  isn't  in  you— It  Isn't  any- 
where. And  once  created,  the  only  way  to 
make  It  permanent  is  to  give  it  away  un- 
selfishly to  the  ones  you  love  and  the"  ones 
who  love  you. 

Thank  you,  and  the  very  best  of  every- 
thing In  the  future. 


DR.  GONZALO  E.  APONTE 


HON.  JORGE  L.  CORDOVA 

RESIDENT    COMMISSIONER    FROM    PUERTO    RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  CORDOVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year's  commencement  season  brought 
signal  honors  to  an  outstanding  Puerto 
Rican.  Dr.  Gonzalo  E.  Aponte,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  Jefferson  Medical 
College  and  head  of  the  department  of 
pathologj'  at  that  outstanding  medical 
school.  I  did  not  then  know  of  this  dis- 
tinction, but  I  am  proud  now  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
remarks  of  the  president  of  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Dr.  Peter  A.  Herbut, 
and  Dr.  Aponte's  acknowledgement,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  presentation  to  him, 
by  the  Jeffer.son  Class  of  1971,  of  his 
portrait  as  a  symbol  of  their  selection 
of  Dr.  Aponte  as  the  teacher  who  most 
contributed  to  their  enlightenment  and 
education. 

Said  Dr.  Herbut: 

Dr.  Aponte,  members  of  the  Aponte  family, 
Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for 
myself,  and  for  our  board  of  trustees  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  Class  of  1971  for  select- 
ing Dr.  Aponte  as  the  subject  of  their 
class  presentation  this  year.  I  also  wish  to 
congratulate  Dr.  Aponte  for  being  the  re- 
cipient of  this — the  absolute  highest  honor 
that  can  be  bestowed  on  anyone  at  Jeffer- 
son. It  Is  the  absolute  highest  honor  because 
It  comes  from  the  students,  because  the 
students  select  only  the  person  who.  In  their 
judgment,  is  the  teacher  who  contributed 
most  to  their  enlightenment  and  education, 
and  because,  in  the  final  analysis,  It  is  the 
students  who  are  Jefferson. 

I  have  known  Dr  Aponte  casually,  as  a 
medical  student  between  1949  and  1952:  well, 
as  an  Intern  In  1952  and  1953:  and  Intimately, 
as  a  Resident  in  Pathology  from  1953  to  1957; 
and  as  a  colleague  from  i957  to  the  present. 

You  have  already  heard  of  his  educational, 
scientific,  and  academic  accomplishments. 
From  this,  you  must  conclude  that  success, 
to  Dr.  Aponte,  is  an  old  refrain.  He  has  many 
firsts  to  his  credit.  He  was  first  In  his  class 
In  primary  and  secondary  school,  first  in  his 
class  at  Georgetown  University,  first  in  his 
class  at  Jefferson,  first  Markie  Scholar  at 
Jefferson,  first  resident  in  pathology  to  be- 
come Chairman  of  Jefferson's  Department  of 
Pathology,  first  Jeffersonlan  to  be  on  the 
Educational  Council  on  Foreign  Graduates, 
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and  first  member  of  the  faculty  to  have  his 
portrait    painted    at    the    tender    age   of    42 

"   Above   all,   today.  Dr.   Aponte   is  first   In 
the  hearts  of  all  of  us. 

That  Dr.  Aponte  Is  brilliant— must  be  ap- 
parent to  evervone  here.  That  he  Is  a  Jeffer- 
son product  and  a  loyal  Jeffersonlan — cannot 
be  disputed.  That  he  Is  beloved  by  students 
and  colleagues  alike— Is  amply  demonstrated 
todav.  That  he  Is  a  prodigious  worker— can- 
not be  challenged.  And  that  he  Is  a  diplo- 
mat—must be  accepted,  for  otherwise,  espe- 
cially at  Jefferson,  he  v.-ould  never  have  been 
the  spontaneous  choice  as  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Pathology  in  1967  or  the  sub- 
ject of  this  portrait  this  afternoon. 

Aside  from  his  prowess  as  a  pathologist, 
teacher  and  academician  Dr.  Aponte  is  sen- 
sitive yet  sensible,  Idealistic  yet  pragmatic, 
demanding  vet  tolerant,  impatient  yet  under- 
standins.  firm  yet  sympathetic,  willful  yet 
cooperative,  trusting  yet  cautious.  Lest  you 
get  the  wrong  impression,  however,  all  this  is 
not  to  say  that  he  Is  always  virtuous  In 
everything  he  says  or  does,  that  he  does  not 
evoke  discussion  or  controversy  by  some  of 
his  pronouncements  and  some  of  his  actions, 
that  he  does  not  experience  the  vicissitudes 
that  engulf  all  of  us  In  our  dally  lives,  or  that 
he  can  walk  on  water  when  none  of  the  rest 
of  us  can. 

For  example,  his  working  habits  are 
atrocious.  He  works  when  others  sleep  and 
he  sleeps  when  others  work.  He  Is  never 
punctual  for  his  appointments  or  his  meet- 
ings. Sometimes  he  Ignores  them  completely. 
Time  means  nothing  to  him.  He  forgets  to 
eat  and  he  forgets  to  sleep,  and,  deadline? 
■What  Is  that?  He  never  heard  of  the  word. 

To  sum  up.  one  can  never  have  everything 
in  any  one  person.  In  Dr.  Aponte,  we  almost 
do.  He  Is  first  among  top  graduates  of  Jeffer- 
son. We  are  delighted  to  have  him  with  us. 
We  are  thrilled  to  have  him  honored  today, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  accept  this  excellent 
portrait  as  a  token  of  yotir  esteem  for  him. 

Dr.  Aponte's  acknowledgment  of  the 
honor  follows: 

Thank  you,  Class  of  1971.  My  lamUy  and  I 
are  overwhelmed  by  this  Incomparable  ex- 
perience. I  feel  this  happy  event  far  beyond 
what  you  could  Imagine.  Computers  could 
not  analyze  ;t;  nor  could  I  describe  It  If  I 
tried  with  all  might— here,  there  and  every- 
where; now,  then,  or  evermore. 

For  this  unique  joy  of  May  the  fifth  1971 
will  never  come  again  for  me — here,  there 
and  everywhere;  now.  then,  or  evermore. 

But  since  we  know  each  other  well  at  least 
I  feel  that  you  have  a  general  Idea  of  what 
this  means  to  me,  and  realize  that  when  I 
say  "many  thanks"  they  are  thanks  from 
heart  and  yet  some  more. 

Unforgettable,  that's  what  you  will  be!  Be 
assured  that  the  memory  of  you  will  be  that 
long  within  me — with  rare  tenderness  and 
increasing  pride,  for  I  am  also  sure  that  yotir 
lives  soon  will  begin  to  add  uninterrupted 
honor  to  the  past,  present,  and  future  glory 
of  the  profession  of  Medicine  and  of  Jefferson 
Medical  College. 

All  of  us  in  Puerto  Rico  take  pride  in 
the  distinguished  career  of  Dr.  Aponte, 
one  of  the  great  sons  of  Puerto  Rico. 
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the  former  Member  of  Congress  from 
Massachusetts,  our  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Philip  J.  Philbin. 

I  had  known  Philip  Philbin  since  I 
came  to  Congress  in  1967  and  admired 
his  dedication  and  leadership  as  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  at  one  time  its  chairman. 
His  genial  disposition  and  sincere  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  our  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  ser\1ces  have  won 
admiration  from  his  colleagues  in  the 
Congress,  our  military  as  well  as  his  con- 
stituents. His  expertise  In  the  area  of  na- 
tional security  was  well  marked  in  the 
Congress. 

Phil  learned  his  politics  well,  first 
as  aide  to  State  Senator  of  Massachu- 
setts David  I.  Walsh,  following  his  grad- 
uation from  Harvard  University  and  Co- 
lumbia University  Law  School  and  then 
in  the  Congress  for  almost  three  decades. 
His  devotion  to  our  men  and  women 
in  the  military  services  for  better  hous- 
ing and  retirement  benefits,  better  work- 
ing conditions  and  pay.  and  fairness  in 
seeing  that  militarv-  justice  Ls  dispeiised 
equally  has  been  well  recognized. 

Phil  Philbin  was  a  leanied  and  cul- 
tured man  with  a  wealth  of  knowledge 
on  a  number  of  subjects.  In  his  early 
vears.  he  was  a  star  football  player  and 
even  played  in  the  Rose  Bowl  in  1919. 

Mrs.  Burke  .ioins  with  me  in  mourning 
his  passing  and  we  both  extend  our  deep- 
est sympathies  to  his  family. 
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PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN.  OUR  DEPARTED 
FORMER  COLLEAGUE 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29.  1972 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  saddened  to  hear  of  the  passing  of 


PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN.  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1972 
Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  in  extending  sympathy  to  the 
daughters  and  family  of  our  late  col- 
league, Philip  J.  Philbin. 

I  first  met  Phii  when  I  was  appointed 
to  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
following  my  election  to  the  House  in 
1966.  However,  it  was  not  until  my  sec- 
ond term,  when  I  was  assigned  to  the 
Post  Exchange  and  Commissaries  Sub- 
committee of  which  he  was  chairman, 
that  I  had  the  opportunity  to  know  him 
well.  As  chairman,  he  was  always  very 
coui-teous  and  fair  to  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  ai.>le.  He  also  was  an  ex- 
tremely enjoyable  companion  during  our 
travels  on  subcommittee  business.  A  con- 
versation with  Phil  covered  many  diverse 
subjects.  We  shared  an  interest  in  sports, 
his  stemming  from  the  days  when  he 
plaved  for  Harvard  in  the  Rose  Bowl. 
The  tales  of  that  era  which  he  related 
never  failed  to  fascinate  his  listeners. 
Yet  he  also  was  very  knowledgeable  in 
music  and  art.  It  did  not  take  much  en- 
couragement to  entice  him  to  sit  down  at 
the  piano  to  display  his  repertoire  of 
classical  and  popular  pieces. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Philip  Philbin  contrib- 
uted a  great  deal  to  the  Nation  through 
his  ser\-ice  in  the  House.  His  colleagues, 
and  I  am  sure  his  constituents  also,  are 
grateful  not  only  for  his  efforts  but  also 
for  the  kind  way  in  which  he  served. 

May  he  rest  in  peace. 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1972 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  currently  our  Resen'e  forces 
face  a  shortage  of  more  than  50,000  men 
in  paid  drill  status.  This  shortfall  can  be 
overcome  with  the  proper  combination 
of  incentives,  the  cooperation  of  civilian 
employers,  and  a  more  vigorous  recruit- 
ing effort  by  the  Reserve  forces. 

Yesterdav.  in  a  speech  before  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association.  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Roger  T.  Kelley  outlined  the  needs 
of  our  Reserves,  and  underscored  the 
Defense  Department's  commitment  to 
create  an  all -volunteer  force.  I  commend 
this  item  to  your  attention. 
Ketnote  Address  bt  Hon.  Roger  T.  Kelley, 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  (MAN- 
POWER AND  RESERVE  AFFAIRS),  N.ITIONAL 
CONVENTION  OF  RESERVX  OFFICERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Bal  Harbour,  Pla.,  June  28.  1972 
Tliree  years  and  two  days  ago,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  keynote  your  42nd  Annual  Conven- 
tioa  in  Las  Vegas.  „       ^        ^  r>„ 

Tlien  the  big  problem  of  Guard  and  Ke- 
serve  units  was  the  shortage  of  equipment 
and  the  absence  of  a  clear  cut  Reserve  mis- 
sion Those  were  days  of  lively  debate  about 
the  All-Volunteer  Force,  whether  the  coii- 
cept  was  a  good  one  and  whether  the  draft 
could  be  ended.  ^     »  „« 

Three  years  later  the  equipment  shortage 
among  Guard  and  Reserve  units  Is  nearly  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  mission  of  the  Guard 
and  Reserve,  once  obscure,  has  since  been 
defined,  publicly  and  on  many  occasions,  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  AU-Volunteer  Force  Is  beyond  the 
stage  of  debate.  It  is  an  Idea  whose  time  has 
come,  and  a  goal  whose  final  attainment  is 
In  close  range  and  within  sight. 

Todav's  problem  Is  people— how  to  attract 
them  to  service  In  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
and  how  to  retain  them  in  sufficient  num- 
bers without  the  pressure  of  a  Selective 
Service  draft.  This  Is  the  subject  I  wish  to 
discuss  with  vou  today.  But  before  doing  so, 
let  me  comment  briefly  on  the  improved 
state  of  equipment,  on  Reserve  readiness 
and  on  vour  defined  mission. 

Our  objective  In  the  equipment  area  Is 
identical  with  that  repeatedly  voiced  by  tho 
ROA— to  provide  first  line  equipment  for 
everv  Guard  and  Reserve  unit.  In  quantities 
required  to  meet  realistic  mobilization  re- 
quirements. Although  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  reaching  that  objective,  there  has 
been  great  progress  to  date  and  we  have 
established  a  degree  of  momentum  which  is 
carrying  over  into  planning  for  future  years. 
If' the  projected  flow  of  equipment  Is  main- 
tained, the  Army  will  have  met  the  essential 
equipment  requirements  for  Guard  and  Re- 
serve early  deployment  units  by  the  end  of 
Fiscal  Year  1973  and,  by  the  end  of  Fiscal 
Year  1976.  all  units  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve  will  be  substan- 
tially equipped  for  their  missions. 

In  the  Reserve  Components  of  the  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force,  the  push  has 
been  on  modernization,  rather  than  fill,  of 
equipment.  Naval  Reserve  ships  have  been 
replaced  and  modernized.  Naval  Air  Reserve 
units  have  been  completely  reequlpped  with 
combat  serviceable  aircraft.  The  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  continues  to  get  modern  re- 
placements for  aging  hardware.  The  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  are  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  extensive  moderniza- 
tion program  in  their  history. 
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This  equipping  and  reequlpping  momen- 
tum IS  being  reflected  In  Improved  training — 
hands-on  mission  training  as  opposed  to 
armory  drills  and  lectures.  Where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  transition  to  new  types  of  equipment, 
the  temporary  lag  In  readiness  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  potential  gains  In  combat 
capability. 

When  Secretary  Laird  announced  that  tho 
Guard  and  Reserve,  rather  than  the  draft, 
will  be  the  Initial  and  primary  source  of  aug- 
mentation for  the  Active  Forces  In  any 
future  emergency,  he  set  the  pattern  for  the 
improvement  of  equipping  and  readiness. 

But  while  designating  the  Selected  Reserve 
as  our  primary  augmentation  force  has  given 
the  Guard  and  Reserve  a  real  mission,  it  has 
also  created  a  manpower  challenge  that  must 
be  met. 

In  the  years  preceding  this  Administration, 
when  the  draft  was  a  major  source  of  mili- 
tary manpower  and  the  equipment  and  train- 
ing status  of  the  Reserve  Forces  were  at 
pitifully  low  levels,  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
the  Guard  and  Reserve  were  not  likely  to  be 
mobilized  in  anything  short  of  all-out  war. 
Accordingly,  many  young  people  were 
attracted  to  the  Guard  and  Reserve  as  a 
means  of  escaping  from  the  draft  and  active 
military  service.  Their  Interest  in  Guard  and 
Reserve  activities,  never  very  positive,  has 
declined  markedly  in  the  face  of  this  Admin- 
Istratlons  total  force  policy  which  relies 
heavily  upon  a  strong  and  deployable  Guard 
and  Reserve. 

The  long  lists  of  applicants  for  Guard  and 
Reserve  membership,  so  characteristic  of  the 
years  of  heavy  draft,  have  disappeared.  And 
disappearing  also  are  many  of  the  draft- 
motivated  young  Guardsmen  and  Reservists 
as  their  obligated  terms  of  service  expire. 

Now  we  are  left  with  what  I  wovdd  de- 
scribe as  a  welcomed  challenge:  to  return 
to  a  Guard  and  Reserve  force  whose  mem- 
bers reflect  the  true  volunteer  tradition  of  the 
"Mlnuteman",  and  live  up  to  your  proud 
heritage. 

I  know  this  great  Mlnuteman  tradition  Is 
reflected  in  the  spirit  of  those  In  this  audi- 
ence. But  unfortunately.  It  is  a  spirit  not 
readily  understood  or  accepted  by  enough 
Americans.  Including  many  of  our  young  peo- 
ple. Some  have  been  turned  off  by  the  war 
in  Vietnam:  others  by  confusion  over  our 
Nation's  place  In  International  affairs;  and 
still  others  because  they  do  not  understand 
the  key  role  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  In 
this  Nation's  national  defense  system. 

For  the  re-sp!ritlng  of  the  Mlnuteman 
tradition,  there  must  be  a  vastly  improved 
public  understanding  of  the  role  cf  your 
Guard  and  Reserve  In  our  Nation's  security. 
And  there  must  also  be  a  much  higher  level 
of  encouragement  by  American  employers 
for  their  employees  to  participate  In  Guard 
and  Reserve  activities. 

Last  week  the  President  announced  the 
creation  of  the  National  Committee  for  Sup- 
port of  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  and  named 
Mr.  J.  M.  Roche  as  Us  Chairman.  Mr.  Roche, 
the  former  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  General 
Motors  Corporation,  is  a  distinguished  citizen 
and  ►jusineis  leader.  He  brings  to  this  chal- 
lenging assignment  his  vast  experience  as 
chief  executive  officer  of  our  Nation's  largest 
corporation. 

The  broad  and  critical  charter  of  this  na- 
tloral  effort  Is  to  Improve  public  understand- 
ing of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  role  In  our  na- 
tional security  sy.stem.  and  to  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  tho';?  who  employ  present  and 
proscec"ive  members  of  Guard  and  Reserve 
components. 

Tlie  full-time  staff  of  the  national  com- 
mittee, a  carefully  selected  group  of  profes- 
sionals from  the  Serv'ces  and  their  Reserve 
components,  is  already  at  work.  The  Air 
Frrce  has  loaned  us  Colonel  Milt  Mitler  fr^  m 
General  Lewis'  office  to  get  things  started, 
and  he  has  been  making  the  Initial  contacts 
and  laying  the  groundwork  for  liaison  with 
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national  organizations  and  associations  like 
RCA. 

The  program  will  be  In  full  swing  as  soon 
as  we  can  round  out  the  membership  of  the 
key  committees  and  councils.  These  will  In- 
clude business  and  labor  leaders  from  both 
the  private  and  public  sector,  together  with 
representatives  of  professional  and  reserve 
organizations.  All  of  you  will  be  asked  to 
serve  in  this  Important  work — whether  at 
the  national,  state,  or  local  level. 

What  needs  to  be  done?  I  won't  burden 
this  Informed  audience  with  the  reasons  for 
better  public  understanding  of  your  role  in 
national  security.  Clearly,  public  understand- 
ing Is  deficient.  The  taxpayer  must  realize 
that  a  well  equipped,  fully  manned,  and 
readily  deployable  Guard  and  Reserve  Is  po- 
tentially the  most  economical  part  of  our  na- 
hls  and  his  Nation's  security  Is  in  peril. 

How  about  American  employers?  As  you 
know,  some  employers  are  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  having  their  employees  participate  In 
Guard  and  Reserve  activities.  Others  are  In- 
diiTerent  about  It.  In  either  case,  young  men 
will  not  join  and  remain  In  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  In  sufficient  numbers  If  advancement 
opportunities  or  security  on  their  principal 
Job  Is  impaired. 

Many  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  must  use 
their  summer  vactlon  for  a  two-week  train- 
ing encampment,  often  with  a  financial  loss 
along  with  the  denial  of  a  family  vacation. 
Other  Guardsman  and  Reservists,  while  given 
time  off  their  principal  Job  for  training,  are 
victims  of  subtle  discrimination  which  makes 
it  clear  that  being  In  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
Is  a  poor  way  to  feather  their  promotional 
nest.  T'nese  are  forms  of  Indifference  and  dis- 
crimination that  must  be  eliminated,  and 
they  will  be  as  the  consciousness  of  the 
American  public  and  employers  is  drawn  to 
you  key  role  in  our  society. 

But  even  with  Improved  public  under- 
standing and  cooperative  employers,  there  Is 
another  major  Ingredient  critically  needed  to 
solve  your  manpower  supply  problems  with- 
out draft  pressure.  The  Selected  Reserve 
iieeds  the  same  kinds  of  financial  and  other 
Incentives  which  have  been  made  available 
for  use  In  the  active  forces. 

That  Is  why  we  have  proposed  to  Congress 
a  number  of  new  Incentives  to  retain  experi- 
enced Guardsmen  and  Reservists,  and  to  at- 
tract new  people  to  their  ranks. 

The  key  provision  of  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices Special  Pay  Act  of  1972.  introduced  In 
Congress  a  month  ago.  Is  the  authority  to  use 
reenlistment  and  enlistment  bonuses  for  the 
Selected  Reserve.  Long-time  experience  with 
variable  reenlistment  bonuses  In  the  active 
forces,  and  recent  favorable  experience  with 
an  enlistment  bonus  for  ground  combat  arms 
In  the  active  Army  and  Marine  Corps,  con- 
vince us  that  these  authorities  for  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  are  not  just  desirable — they  are 
absolutely  essential. 

Other  proposals  now  before  the  Congress 
include: 

Pull  time  Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
surance coverage  for  members  of  the  Selected 
Reserve. 

The  authority  to  enlist  20-year  active  force 
retirees  to  meet  critical  skill  shortages  In  the 
Selected  Reserve. 

"Better  protection  for  a  Reservist  and  his 
family  In  case  of  Injury,  illness,  or  death 
Incurred  while  In  training. 

While  these  proposals  now  before  Congress 
await  action,  we  are  continuing  to  pursue  the 
matter  of  reforms  In  the  Reserve  retirement 
system.  These  will  be  tied  closely  to  the  on- 
going suidy  of  the  Reserve  Officer  Personnel 
Act  so  that  your  retirement  system  will  be 
compatible  with  overall  personnel  and  career 
management  plans. 

The  legislation  I  have  Just  outlined  l.-s 
needed  now.  How  Congress  reacts  to  It,  and 
when,  will  be  Influenced  by  the  Reser%'e  com- 
munity's enthusiasm  for  It.  and  the  strength 
of   your   organizational   endorsements  of   it. 
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We  have  proposed  these  incentives,  and  we 
will  testify  in  their  behalf  when  hearings  are 
scheduled. 

One  final  point.  In  the  Guard  and  Reserve, 
as  In  the  active  forces,  recruiting  has  been 
done  poorly  In  the  years  of  heavy  draft.  Your 
main  recruiting  tool  was  the  draft,  and  appli- 
cants came  to  the  armories  without  being 
sought.  Now  we  must  help  our  recruiters  un- 
learn those  bad  habits  of  the  draft  era.  and 
recruit  people  in  the  same  aggressive  and 
creative  ways  that  you  recruit  people  for  your 
civilian  offices  and  factories. 

Every  Reservist  must  be  a  Mmuteman  re- 
cruiter. You  senior  members  of  ROA  particu- 
larly, who  have  recruited  so  successfully  in 
years  past,  must  teach  young  officers  and 
NCOS  the  challenging  art  of  competing  for 
all  good  people  in  the  open  market — minority 
members,  high  school  graduates,  and  prior 
service  veterans  among  others — and  attract- 
ing them  to  the  service  oi  their  country 
through  the  Guard  and  Reserve. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  for  50  years  of  con- 
spicuous achievements.  Your  consistent  con- 
cern with  the  key  issues  of  national  securltv 
and  your  support  of  eiTorts  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  national  security  have  earned 
you  my  respect,  and  the  respect  of  all  ele- 
ments of  the  Defense  establishment. 

It  is  appropriate  for  you  to  begin  your 
second  half-century  at  a  time  that  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  are  being  chal- 
lenged to  their  full  potential  under  the  Total 
Force  concept.  The  enthusiasm,  leadership. 
and  influence  of  ROA  was  never  needed  more 
than  it  is  today. 

We  enlist  your  continued  guidance  and 
support,  and  thank  you  for  your  great  con- 
tribution to  our  Nation's  security.  May  this 
National  Convention  be  a  productive  and 
successful  one. 


CONSUMERISM'S  OTHER  HALF 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
of  consumerism  has  received  a  great  deal 
of  comment  and  attention  lately,  and  it  i.> 
indeed  an  issue  which  deserves  thorough 
consideration  not  only  by  Members  of 
Congress  but  also  by  the  general  public 
as  well. 

What  is  often  overlooked  in  the  discus- 
sion is  the  fact  that  most  of  us  are  pro- 
ducers as  well  as  consumers.  What  we 
produce,  others  will  ultimately  consume. 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  which  further  ex- 
plains tins  important  point.  The  article 
is  entitled.  "Consumerism's  Other  Half," 
and  is  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times: 

Consumerism's  Other  Half 

"Consumerism"  has  Implanted  Itself  in  the 
American  consciousness.  But  can  it  endure 
as  a  force  for  enhancing  our  lives?  It  can  if 
the  movement  adopts  the  equally  Important 
concept  of  produccrism — the  attitude  of  con- 
sumers toward  the  quality  and  cost  of  goods 
and  services  that  they  themselves  help  put 
in  the  marketplace. 

There  is  news  value  In  blaming  a  corpora- 
tion for  lack  of  product  quality,  and  little  in 
the  story  of  the  man  on  the  assembly  line 
who  turns  out  a  defective  product.  Yet  the 
dissatisfied  customer  may  himself  be  a  less- 
than-satl.sfactory  producer  whose  work  elicits 
protests  from  other  consumers  The  focus  on 
decision-makers   falls   short  of   building   an 
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effective  consumer  movement,  for  It  presents 
the  consumer  as  helpless  (except  through 
negative  protest)  to  control  the  quality  of  his 

life. 

Each  of  us,  in  our  role  as  producer,  must 
act  to  Increase  our  economy's  productivity  in 
order  to  slow  down  the  upward  spiral  of 
prices.  Between  1963  and  1971  labor  pro- 
ductivity in  the  United  States  increased  only 
24  percent.  At  the  same  time  it  Increased  55 
percent  in  Prance.  48  percent  in  West  Ger- 
many. 35  percent  in  Italy,  114  percent  in 
Japan. 

How  do  we  solve  the  problem''  Perhaps 
through  a  Joint  management-labor  program 
aimed  at  worker  involvement  not  only  in 
units  per  hour,  but  in  u'eH-made  units.  Pro- 
ducerism,  I  believe,  can  inject  the  necessary 
element  of  positivism  into  the  consumer 
movement. 


MRS.  ETTA  M.  DORN— OUTSTAND- 
ING FEMALE  STATE  EMPLOYEE 
OF  1972 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

STRANGE   INEQUITY   IN   SOCIAL 
SECURITY    LAW 


HON.  TOM  S.  GETTYS 

OF    SOUTH    CAF.OLI.N'A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  South  Carolina  recently 
took  notice  of  the  selection  of  Mrs.  Etta 
M.  Dorn  by  the  South  Carolina  State 
Employee's  Association  as  the  Outstand- 
ing Female  State  Employee  of  1972.  Mrs. 
Dorn  exemplifies  all  the  qualities  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant  should  have.  She  is 
a  valued  and  dear  friend  of  our  colleague, 
the  distinguished  and  able  Representa- 
tive of  the  Fourth  District  of  South  Car- 
olina, William  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn. 

I  take  pleasiu-e  in  joining  with  the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
South  Carolina  in  congrattilating  Mrs. 
Dorn  on  her  selection  as  the  Outstanding 
Female  State  Employee  of  1972  and  in 
recognizing  her  splendid  record  of  public 
service. 

Following  is  a  concurrent  re.solutlon 
recently  adopted  unanimously  by  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  South  Carolina: 

Whereas,  Mr^.  Etta  M.  Dorn  has  recently 
been  selected  by  the  South  Carolina  State 
Employees'  Association  as  the  Outstanding 
Female  State  Employee  of  1972;   and 

Wherea.';.  this  much  merited  award  to  the 
State  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education 
reflects  a  continued  record  of  excellence  and 
service  to  the  business-education  field 
throughout  South  Carolina;  and 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Dorn  has  made  extensive 
contributions  to  business  and  civic  organiza- 
tions, youth  groups  and  many  fields  of  public 
education  and  has  been  a  primary  force  in 
the  rapid  growth  and  success  of  distributive 
education  in  South  Carolina:   and 

Whereas,  the  effective  and  dedicated  public 
service  of  thl.s  most  charming  and  talented 
lady  merlt.s  the  recognition  and  praise  of  all 
South  Carolinians.  Now,  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring: 

That  the  General  Assembly  by  this  resolu- 
tion congratulates  Mrs.  Etta  M.  Dorn  upon 
her  selection  as  the  Outstanding  Female 
State  Employee  for  the  year  1972  and  ex- 
tends to  her  the  thanks  of  all  South  Caro- 
linians for  her  remarkable  and  most  pro- 
ductive record  of  public  service  to  the  State. 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERM.MN 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  eliminate 
a  strange  inequity  in  the  social  security 
pavment  regulations.  Under  present  law 
a  social  security  recipient  is  entitled  to 
no  pavTnent  for  the  month  in  which  he 
dies.  In  other  words,  if  a  social  security 
recipient  died  in  June,  the  check  for  June 
which  would  arrive  at  the  beginning  of 
July  would  have  to  be  returned.  This 
policy  deprives  social  security  recipients 
of  their  regfJar  monthly  payment  for  the 
month  in  which  thev  die. 

Legi.slation  is  needed  to  correct  what 
is  either  a  slip-up  in  the  social  security 
regtilations  or  a  case  of  unbelievable 
bureaucratic  hardheartedness.  I  have  re- 
ceived numerous  letters  from  widows  u  ho 
have  been  told  they  must  return  a  full 
month's  social  security  check  even 
though  their  husbands  may  have  died 
on  the  28th  day  of  the  month.  This  prac- 
tice only  adds  to  the  burden  of  paying 
funeral  expenses  and  doctor  bills. 

The  Federal  Government  is  cast  in  the 
role  of  the  worst  kind  of  Scrooge— re- 
calling a  social  security  check  from  a 
family  gi'ieving  over  the  death  of  a  loved 
one.  To  rectify  this  situation  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  providing  that  an  indi- 
vidual's entitlement  to  benefits  would 
continue  through  the  month  of  his 
death. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  m 
the  Record  the  text  of  two  letters  I  have 
received  from  constituents  which  docu- 
ment the  real  and  urgent  need  for  this 

legislation: 

February  20.    1970. 

Dear  Mr.  St  Germain:  Recently  I  have  had 
to  assist  an  elderly  aunt  In  filling  out  vari- 
ous papers  in  connection  with  the  death  of 
her  sister.  Here  were  two  elderly  ladies  who 
had  been  dependent  upon  Social  Security 
pensions  for  support.  The  older  sister  died 
on  the  27th  of  the  month.  'When  on  the  3rd 
of  the  month  following,  her  check  arrived, 
the  entire  amount  had  to  be  returned  to 
the   government. 

This  seems  quite  unfair.  Had  she  lived 
four  more  days,  her  sister  could  have  re- 
tained that  much  needed  check.  There  should 
be  a  change  in  Social  Security  regulations 
to  allow  a  beneficiary  In  such  a  case  to 
receive — if  not  the  whole  amount — at  least 
a  percentage  of  the  monthly  allowance  for 
the  month  in  which  the  death  occurred.  Does 
our  government  need  money  so  badly  that 
it  must  take  from  the  elderly  poor  some  sub- 
stantial amount  of  the  pension  which  they 
have  earned?  This— while  200  of  our  wealth- 
iest pay  no  income  tax  at  all — is  particularly 
difficult  to  accept! 

There  must  be  many  people  on  Social  Se- 
curity pensions  who  would  appreciate  any 
action  you  could  take  to  improve  this 
situation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

jANtTART   26.   1972. 

Dear  Sir:   If  you  could  help  me  In  a  matter 

of  a  Social  Securltv  check.  As  my  husband 

died  on  November  28,  1971,  Social  Security 
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refusjd  to  honor  his  Social  Security  check 
for  the  month  of  November.  He  had  not  only 
regular  expenses  for  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber but  the  added  expense  of  hiring  a  hos- 
pital bed  for  a  month  and  buying  a  mat- 
tress for  that  bed.  which  he  used  only  5 
hours,  with   no  refund  costing  almost  SIOO. 

It  does  not  seem  fair  to  refuse  to  honor 
that  check  for  November  for  the  sum  of 
$127.70. 

Any  assistance  you  could  give  me  on  this 
matter  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  Speaker,  mv  amendment  would  be 
well  worth  the  minor  cost  involved.  It 
would  eliminate  an  uiiexpected  hardship 
inflicted  on  the  families  of  social  security 
recipients  which  they  regard  as  a  real 
injustice. 


DIRTY  DOZEN 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF    OHIO 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OP   REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  29.  1972 

Mr.  DE"VINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  another  faceless  group  or 
organization  called  Environmental  Ac- 
tion reared  back  and  threw  a  curve  un- 
der the  respectable  guise  of  antipollu- 
tion and  environmental  control,  naming 
their  handpicked  "Dirty  Dozen"  for  de- 
feat in  the  Congress. 

In  the  June  21  Congressional  Record 
our  colleague,  the  Honorable  Earl  F. 
Landgrebe,  placed  in  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle by  Ed  Zuckerman  referring  to  this 
nebulous  eroup  as  "bratty.  radic-lib  kids" 
and  I  think  he  effectively  destroyed  their 
credibility,  et  cetera. 

MeanwhUe.  I  think  our  colleagues 
should  have  the  benefit  of  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  Scripps-Howard  pub- 
lications across  the  Nation,  including 
Columbus.  Ohio  and  Washington.  D.C. 
Further,  an  article  appeared  In  the  Co- 
lumbus Dispatch  giving  further  back- 
ground of  this  outfit  under  the  bylines  of 
Laura  Genero. 

These  are  printed  hereafter  for  the 
information  of  those  who  are  truly  in- 
terested in  ratings  by  all  types  of  or- 
ganizations and  they  can  draw  up  their 
own  conclusions: 

The  "Dirty  Dozen" 
An    outfit    calling    Itself    "Environmental 
Action"  has  issued  a  list  of  12  congressmen 
it  scornfully  calls  the  "dirty  dozen." 

The  House  members  earned  this  epithet, 
according  to  Environmental  Action,  because 
each  has  a  "bad  environmental  voting  rec- 
ord" and  a  "bad  record  on  general  domestic 
issties." 

They  also  were  chosen  because  they  repre- 
sent "marginal"  districts,  meaning  they  may 
be  more  vulnerable  to  defeat  than  others  in 
this  vear's  election. 

Politics  is  notorious  for  name-calling  and 
defamatorv  labels  But  such  behavior  isn't 
usuallv  exjjected  from  an  organization  which 
ostensibly  is  dedicated  to  such  a  lofty  pur- 
pose as  cleaning  up  the  environment.  It  Is 
possible  to  disagree  with  a  congressman 
without  casting  aspersions  on  his  laundering 
habits. 

For  Instance,  the  reasons  cited  by  Envi- 
ronmental Action"  for  placing  Rep    Samuel 
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Devine  of  Columbus  on  this  year's  list,  seem 
In  most  cases  to  have  no  link  with  the  en- 
vironment. EA  picked  Devine  for  voting, 
among  other  things,  against  food  stamps  for 
strikers,  against  an  end-the-war  amendment 
and  for  the  SST.  What  connection  is  there 
between  cleaning  up  the  environment  and 
food  stamps  for  strikers  or  ending  the  war? 
By  appointing  Itself  a  know-all.  Judge-all. 
decide-all  authority.  Environmental  Action 
not  only  has  strayed  from  Its  avow^ed  purpose 
and  stooped  to  bad  taste.  It  probably  has  re- 
duced Its  own  effectiveness  and  damaged  Us 
cause;   and  Itself  could  use  a  little  soap. 


(From     the     Columbus     (Ohio)      Dispatch, 

June  18.  19721 

"Dirty    Dozen"    Rebut    Environmentalists 

(By  Laura  Genero) 

Washington — Members  of  the  "Dirty 
Dozen"— Congressmen  singled  out  for  de- 
feat this  year  by  a  Washington  based  ecology 
group^say  they  were  targeted  because  of 
their  conservative  political  philosophies. 

The  congressmen,  selected  last  week  by 
Environmental  Action,  Inc.,  all  face  tough, 
marginal  re-election  battles. 

They  say  their  voting  records  have  been 
deliberately  distorted  by  the  group  to  boost 
the  chances  of  their  ultrallberal  opponents. 

Rep.  Roger  M.  Zion,  R-Ind..  called  the  En- 
vironmental Action,  Inc.,  "Irrational,  Irre- 
sponsible" and  the  "off-shoot  of  radical  dis- 
senters." 

Zion's  office  investigated  the  lobby  group 
two  years  apo  when  It  issued  Its  first  "Dirty 
Dozen"  purge  list. 

Zion  said  that,  when  his  aides  caught  up 
with  the  organization,  "they  had  moved  and 
hadn't  paid  their  rent  or  phone  bills."  and 
that  "they  weren't  very  responsible  people." 

Zion  has  made  the  organization's  purge 
list  twice  in  a  row. 

Among  the  criteria  the  group  used  to  eval- 
uate his  "environmental  voting  record"  was 
his  vote  on  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  for 
women,  the  Nedzl-Whalen  amendment  to 
end  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  his  opposition 
to  changing  certain  House  Rules  Committees 
procedures. 

The  group  also  charges  that  Zion  voted 
for  three  "pork  barrel"  watershed  projects  in 
his  district  which  are  detrimental  to  the  en- 
vironment. The  three  projects,  however,  were 
not  even  in  Zion's  district,  and  he  told  The 
Dispatch  that  he  did  not  vote  on  them. 

New  York  congressmen  John  J.  Rooney  and 
Peter  .\.  Peyser,  who  have  been  given  good 
ecology  marks  by  other  environmental 
groups,  also  made  the  "Dirty  Dozen"  list. 
Both  face  primary  and  general  election  chal- 
lenges this  year  from  liberal  Democrats. 

On  an  environmental  rating  put  out  re- 
cently by  the  League  of  Conservation  Voters, 
Rodney's  environmental  voting  record  over 
the  past  10  years  was  given  a  high  score. 
On  a  scale  which  rated  the  worst  record 
a  minus  25  and  the  best  a  plus  25,  Rooney 
received  a  plus  18. 

Rooney's  opponent  in  this  Tuesday's  New- 
York  Democratic  primary  is  liberal  AUard  K. 
Lowensteln.  Lowensteln  is  national  chair- 
man of  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 
and  is  credited  with  originating  the  "Dump 
Johnson"  movement  in  1967. 

Environmental  Action  charged  Peyser  had 
voted  against  Black  Lung  legislation  and  the 
Family  Planning  and  Population  Research 
Act  of  1970. 

Peyser's  aid.  Ted  Barry,  told  The  Dispatch 
that  the  population  bill  was  voted  on  before 
Peyser  was  even  elected. 

He  also  said  that  Peyser  voted  against  the 
first  Black  Lung  Bill  because  he  felt  it  wasn't 
adequate.  After  It  had  been  reworked  In  com- 
mittee, Peyser  voted  for  the  bill  and  several 
measures  to  strengthen  It. 

Barry  said  that  whoever  did  the  research 
on  Peyser's  record  must  have  "only  looked  at 
the  first  vote  and  forgotten  the  rest." 
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Barry  also  noted  that  the  League  of  Con- 
servation Voters  rated  Peyser  In  the  upper 
best  half  of  Congress  on  ecology. 

Barry  said  he  Is  sure  that  Peyser — the  only 
liberal  on  the  purge  list — was  singled  out 
because  his  opponent  in  1972  will  be- Richard 
Ottinger.  He  said  "Ottinger  has  been  twisting 
arms"  to  get  Peyser  on  the  list. 

Ottinger  is  the  liberal  Democrat  who  gave 
up  the  Westchester,  N.Y.  congressional  seat 
Peyser  now  holds  to  run  for  the  Senate  In 
1972.  He  was  defeated  by  Sen.  James  L. 
Buckley,  a  Conservative. 

Charles  Piper,  who  researched  and  chose 
the  "Dirty  Dozen"  for  1972,  told  The  Dis- 
patch that  he  had  singled  out  Peyser  because 
"some  people  In  New  York  had  told  htm" 
that  "Peyser  was  the  standard  bearer  for 
the  Nixon  Administration."  He  would  not 
name    the   "people." 

Peyser's  1971  voting  record  rates  him  as 
supporting  the  President  77  percent  as  com- 
pared with  68  percent  for  the  average  eastern 
Republican.  There  are  five  other  congress- 
men in  New  York,  however,  with  an  equal 
or  better  ratings  than  Peyser  for  supporting 
President  Nixon. 

Piper  also  said  that  Ottinger  was  an  "out- 
standing environmentalist"  who  would  rep- 
resent an  improvement  over  Peyser. 

He  said  Peyser  "took"  Ottingers  congres- 
sional seat.  When  informed  that  Peyser  had 
run  for  the  seat  after  it  had  been  vacated. 
Piper  said,  "Well,  he  (Ottinger)  wants  It 
back." 

In  his  analysis  Piper  included  a  survey 
taken  In  Peyser's  district  which  indicated 
that  44  percent  of  his  constituents  still 
thought  that  Ottinger  was  their  represent- 
ative. 

Piper,  24,  a  student  from  the  tJnlverslty 
of  Michigan,  was  placed  in  Environmental 
Action,  Inc.  through  an  Intern  program  at 
the  university  to  do  field  work  for 
graduation. 

As  a  political  science  major.  Piper  chose 
environment  for  his  field  paper  and  will  sub- 
mit his  work  at  Environmental  Action.  Inc. 
for  credit. 

Piper  returned  to  Michigan  Wednesday  to 
begin  working  for  the  defeat  of  U.S.  Rep. 
Charles  E.  Chamberlain,  R-Mlch.,  one  of  the 
"Dirty  Dozen." 

Piper  is  one  of  the  full-time  staff  of  eight 
that  works  at  Environmental  Action,  Inc. 
The  current  spokesman  for  the  group  is 
Peter  Harnlck,  a  1970  humanities  graduate 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Maryland. 

Harnlck  told  Tl^e  Dispatch  that  the  group 
tries  to  be  as  "constructured"  as  possible. 
Everyone  receives  the  same  salarv.  regardless 
of  duties,  and  there  Is  no  hierarchy.  He  said 
that  they  choo.se  a  spokesman  by  "drawing 
titles  out  of  a  hat"  and  that  this  year  he 
drew  "president." 

When  asked  why  such  Issues  as  women's 
rights,  the  War  In  Vietnam  and  House  Rules 
Committee  procedures  were  considered  "en- 
vironmental Issues."  Harnlck  said  that  they 
had  a  "very,  very  broad  definition  of  the 
environment." 

He  said,  "the  war  In  Vietnam  is  probably 
the  greatest  ecological  catastrophe  to  befall 
the  world  In  all  times." 

Barnick  said  that  Environmental  Action, 
Inc.  grew  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Teach-in,  which  sponsored  Earth  Week 
in   1970. 

The  "activists"  stayed  on  after  it  was 
over,  to  plan  further  projects.  They  decided 
that  merely  calling  attention  to  the  envi- 
ronment In  a  few  short  days  was  not  enough, 
Harnlck  said. 

Environmental  Action's  political  purge 
list,  however,  caused  a  minor  Washington 
scandal  In  1970.  Former  Ohio  Congressman 
William  Ayras  discovered  that  it  was  par- 
tially financed  with  federal  funds. 

Another  ecology  group.  Environmental  Re- 
sources, Inc.,  had  been  picking  up  70  per- 
cent   of    the    rent    and    sharing    telephone 
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expenses  for  Environmental  Action,  Inc.  En- 
vironmental Resources,  however,  was  fi. 
nanced  with  a  $250,000  federal  education 
grant  from  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare. 

As  a  result,  the  grant  was  canceled.  En- 
vironmental Resources.  Inc.  changed  Its 
name,  and  Environmental  Action.  Inc.  does 
not  have  tax-exempt  status. 

Other  organizations  which  support  Envi- 
ronmental Action.  Inc.  were  named  as  the 
League  of  Conservation  Voters,  the  Commit- 
tee for  an  Effective  Congress,  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Center  and  the  Wilderness 
Society. 

Piper  told  The  Dispatch  that  there  were 
more  organizations  working  with  Environ- 
mental Action.  Inc..  but  he  could  not  dis- 
close their  names. 

When  asked  to  explain  this  secrecy.  Piper 
told  The  Dispatch  that  some  of  these  or- 
ganizations would  lose  funds  if  their  con- 
tributors found  out  they  were  "engaged  in 
purge  activities." 

The  other  congressmen  named  in  the  1972 
"Dirty  Dozen"  list  are:  Reps.  Samuel  L. 
Devine,  R-Columbus:  Wayne  R.  Asplnall,  D- 
Colo.:  Walter  S.  Baring,  D-Nev.;  Earle  Cabell, 
D-Tex.:  James  J.  Delaney,  D-N.Y.;  Earl  F. 
Landgrebe,  R-Ind.;  Sherman  P.  Lloyd.  R- 
Utah;    and  Vernon   Thomson,   R-Wisc. 


JOINT     PLATFORM     PROPOSAL     OF 
NATIONAL  CHAMBER   AND  AFL-CIO 


HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

OF    NORTH    C.\ROLIN-.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 
Thursday.  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
unusual  thing  happened  at  the  Demo- 
cratic Platform  Committee  meeting  on 
June  23. 

On  that  occasion.  Arcli  Booth,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  appeared  to  present  his  orga- 
nization's recommendations.  Although 
the  chamber's  recommendations  were 
numerous  and  extensive.  Mr.  Booth  chose 
to  comment  on  only  one — to  emphasize 
its  overriding  importance. 

He  noted,  too.  that  this  recommenda- 
tion has  the  support  of  Georce  Meany. 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  He  told  tlie 
committee  that  he  had  visited  Mr.  Meany 
to  discuss  the  recommendation — that  Mr. 
Meany  concurred  with  it  and  agreed  that 
it  could  be  presented  a.s  a  joint  recom- 
mendation of  the  two  organizations. 

I  am  .sure  my  colleagues  appreciate 
that  it  is  most  unusual  for  our  largest 
business  and  labor  organizations  to  agree 
on  anything.  When  they  do.  it  most  cer- 
tainly deserves  our  attention. 

In  my  view,  this  joint  statement  is 
indeed  a  critical  one — and  most  timely. 
It  should  be  implemented  by  both 
parties — not  merely  in  the  interest  of 
their  candidates,  but  in  the  national 
interest. 

I  include  the  statement  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  with  the  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  with  the  need  for 
putting  this  recommendation  in  effect. 

The  statement  follows: 

The  Camp.\ign 
The  tragic  events  of  recent  years  have 
created  great  concern  among  all  Americans 
for  the  safety  of  candidates  for  high  politi- 
cal office.  We  therefore  appeal  to  both  politi- 
cal   parties    to   establish    stringent   security 
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rules  for  the  campaigns  of  their  candidates 
for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  President. 

The  assassinations  of  John  Kennedy,  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  and  Martin  Luther  King— and 
the  attempted  assassination  of  George  Wal- 
lace— are  conclusive  proof  of  the  vulnerabil- 
ity of  national  leaders  to  the  lone.  Isolated  act 
of  violence. 

Although  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
are  politically  mature  and  dedicated  to  seek- 
ing their  goals  through  the  traditional  polit- 
ical system,  we  must  now  face  the  fact  that 
political  campaigning  as  we  have  known  it 
offers  no  real  safeguard  against  that  Indi- 
vidual who.  for  whatever  reason,  would  re- 
sort to  violence. 

Unless  there  is  a  tightening  of  security — 
with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  major  candi- 
dates of  both  parties — we  may  see  a  repeti- 
tion of  previous  tragedies  that  could  have 
serious  repercussions  throughout  the  nation 
and  threaten  the  survival  of  our  election 
processes. 

We  recognize  that  the  candidates  are  not 
likely  to  initiate  on  their  own  any  new  secu- 
rity guidelines.  There  is  too  great  an  appeal 
In  grass  roots  appearances.  Further,  which  of 
two  opposing  candlates  would  make  the  first 
approach— with  a  risk  of  being  accused  of 
havl.-ig  lost  confidence  In  the  electorate? 

Accordingly,  we  urge  the  two  political  par- 
ties to  devise  their  own  compact — one  which 
publlclv  spells  out  stringent  new  campaign 
security  rules.  We  ask  that  such  rules  be  made 
conditions  for  party  ieadership.  and  that  they 
In  no  way  be  left  optional  to  the  candidate. 

Only  if  the  partie.'?  demand  it  can  we  ex- 
pect the  candidates  to  campaign  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  alleviate  risks  to  their  personal 
safety. 

We  ask  that  both  parties  make  this 
demand,  not  only  In  the  interest  of  the  can- 
didates, themselves,  but  also  In  the  national 
Interest. 


FUSION  POWEI^-HOW  SOON? 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN    THE    HOUSE    OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  was 
so  forcefully  pointed  out  by  many  of  our 
distinguished  collegues  on  Monday.  June 
26.  1972.  it  will  take  some  time  before 
we  can  expect  to  have  energy  on  line 
from  controlled  thermonuclear  reac- 
tions. Those  who  continually  state  that 
fusion  power  is  just  around  the  corner 
speak  without  knowledge  of  the  problems 
and  the  research  proeram  needed  to 
prove  the  principle  and  then  develop  the 
systems  needed  to  produce  useful  energy. 

On  June  28,  Dr.  T.  Kenneth  Fowler, 
associate  director  for  controlled  thermo- 
nuclear research  at  the  Lawrence  Liver- 
more  Laboratory  in  California,  is  pre- 
senting a  paper  entitled.  "Fusion 
Power— How  Soon?"  I  would  like  to 
quote  one  of  his  concluding  paragraphs. 

A  prediction  about  the  time  scale  for  the 
reactor  development  phase  probably  goes  be- 
yond the  credible.  Based  on  fission  experi- 
ence and  feasibility  by  1980.  it  Is  popular  to 
estimate  commercial  fusion  power  by  the 
year  2000.  Any  number  of  technical  and  so- 
cio-economic variables  can  either  accelerate 
or  slow  this  development. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy has  supported  the  outstanding  work 
of  such  dedicated  scientists  as  Dr. 
Fowler.  We  wish  them  every  success  in 
this  promising  field  of  energy  research. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefits  of  so  many 
of  our  colleagues  who  have  indicated  an 
interest  in  fusion  research.  Dr.  Fowler's 
excellent  paper  is  included  herein  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks : 

Fusion  Power — How  Soon?* 
(By  T.  K  Fowler.  Associate  Director  for  Con- 
trolled Thermonuclear  Research,  Lawrence 
Livermore  Laboratory,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Llvermore.  Calif.,  June  19,  1972) 
I  would  like  to  begin  by  expressing  my  ap- 
preciation for  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
fusion  power  with  representatives  of  the 
utilities  industry.  I  am  sure  that  most  of 
you  are  aware  of  the  potential  of  nuclear 
fusion  as  a  lasting  solution  to  our  energy 
needs  with  a  minimal  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment. If  you  have  followed  the  course  of 
research  in  this  field,  you  will  recall  that 
some  early  disappointments  made  it  clear 
that  further  progress  required  the  develop- 
ment of  a  whole  new  science,  the  physics  of 
high  temperature  plasmas.  Physicists  the 
world  over  responded  to  this  challenge,  not- 
ably in  the  U.S..  Russia,  and  Western  Europe. 
By  the  late  1960's.  this  cooperative  scientific 
effort  had  paid  off  with  greatly  improved 
results  in  the  laboratory.  Today,  we  look  for- 
ward to  completing  the  task  of  determining 
the  scientific  feasibility  of  fusion  power  in 
the  late  70's  and  early  80's.  Anticipating 
success,  we  are  already  thinking  ahead  to 
how  engineering  development  might  proceed 
beyond  that.  In  this  status  report.  I  will  try 
try  to  convey  the  basis  for  this  renewed 
optimism,  where  we  are,  and  where  we  think 
we're  headed. 

First  let  me  remind  you  what  fusion  is  all 
about.  Nuclear  fusion  Is  nuclear  combustion, 
the  same  kind  of  nuclear  burning  that  pro- 
duces energy  in  the  sun  and  the  stars.  Our 
oceans  are  filled  with  deuterium,  which  is  a 
form  of  hydrogen  that  burns  by  nuclear 
fusion.  However,  burning  deuterium  in  a 
controlled  way  poses  problems  outside  the 
realm  of  previous  experience.  The  reason  is 
that  the  kindling  point  for  nuclear  fusion  in 
deuterium,  as  well  as  in  other  nuclear  com- 
bustibles, is  very,  very  high.  It  is  at  least 
100  million  degrees  centigrade.  Consequently, 
the  burning  fuel  exe*ts  a  tremendous  pres- 
sure outward. 

At  solid  or  liquid  densities,  this  pressure  is 
mUIions  of  atmospheres.  Burning  would  last 
only  briefly  as  the  fuel  explodes.  Indeed,  one 
possibility  for  harnessing  nuclear  fusion  Is 
to  explode  very  small  solid  pellets  of  a  deute- 
rium-tritium "mixture  Inside  a  large  cavity 
capable  of  containing  the  exploding  gases. 
Repetitive  tiny  explosions,  perhaps  a  few 
times  a  second,  would  produce  heat  energy 
which  could,  for  example,  be  converted  to 
steam  and  hence  to  electricity  In  the  conven- 
tional manner. 

This  is  the  idea  of  a  new  area  of  fvislon  re- 
search in  which  the  objective  is  to  use  laser 
beams  to  ignite  D-T  pellets.  When  this  was 
first  considered  some  years  ago,  it  appeared 
that  the  laser  pulse  required  was  impractical, 
some  100  million  Joules  in  a  very  short  time. 
According  to  more  recent  theories,  this  re- 
quirement might  be  cut  a  thousand-fold. 
Even  so,  only  now  are  we  on  the  threshold  of 
building  lasers  with  beam  qualities  and 
power  sufficient  to  begin  experiments  to  test 
the  scientific  validity  of  this  theory.  To  date, 
with  lasers  in  the  present  100  to  200  Joule 
range,  it  has  been  possible  to  generate  only 
weak  fusion  reactions  that  cannot  yet  be 
described  as  explosions.  Therefore,  exciting  as 
this  concept  is  scientifically,  we  must  ex- 
pect that  a  period  of  extensive  experimenta- 
tion wUl  be  required  before  we  can  assess  its 
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practical  potential  with  the  degree  of  con- 
fidence that  now  applies  to  the  fusion  ap- 
proaches which  I  shall  discuss  here.  These 
approaches,  about  which  we  know  a  great 
deal  after  two  decades  of  research,  employ 
strong  magnetic  fields  to  manipulate  the 
burning  fuel. 

Fusion  reactor  concepts  using  magnetic 
fields  have  the  objective  of  producing  slow, 
relatively  continuous  nuclear  burning.  In 
that  case,  in  order  that  the  walls  of  the  reac- 
tor vessel  be  able  to  withstand  the  pressure 
at  the  veiy  high  temperatures  required,  the 
fuel  must  be  in  the  form  of  a  gas  at  a  very 
low  density.  Tills  tenuous  gas  would  be  in- 
stantly cooled  below  the  fusion  kindling 
temperature  if  it  should  contact  air  or  the 
walls  of  the  vessel.  It  wUl  therefore  be  neces- 
sary to  evacuate  a  fusion  reactor  vessel  and 
to  somehow  isolate  the  hot  fuel  gas  away 
from  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  In  some  fusion 
experiments  the  vacuum  requirements  are 
formidable  and  have  required  new  techniques 
that  pushed  back  the  frontiers  of  vacuum 
technology. 

By  far  the  most  challenging  problem,  how- 
ever, has  been  that  of  isolating  the  hot  fuel 
awav  from  the  walls.  To  accomplish  this,  we 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  fact  that  a  gas 
at  fusion  temperatures  is  fully  ionized.  That 
is,  the  hot  gas  atoms  smash  Into  each  other 
hard  enough  to  dissociate  into  free  electrons 
and  atomic  ions  (actually  fully  stripped 
nuclei).  A  gas  in  this  ionized  state  is  called 
a  plasma.  Because  the  free  electrons  and  ions 
carry  electric  currents,  a  plasma  responds  to 
magnetic  forces.  Thus  for  two  decades  fusion 
research  has  concentrated  on  the  use  of  mag- 
netic fields  to  confine  a  blob  of  hot  plasma 
suspended  in  space  and  isolated  from  its  sur- 
roundings. 

This  has  proved  to  be  a  tough  problem  re- 
quiring a  subtle  understanding  of  the  prop- 
erties of  high  temperature  plasmas.  While 
the  magnetic  confinement  of  the  plasma 
need  not  be  perfect,  the  allowed  leakage  must 
satisfy  stiff  requirements.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  net  yield  of  energy  in  a  fusion  reactor,  a 
given  quantity  of  hot  plasma  fuel  would  have 
to  be  confined  in  its  "magnetic  bottle"  long 
enough  so  that  the  total  fusion  energy  pro- 
duced by  nuclear  reactions  Is  greater  than 
the  energy  required  to  heat  that  much  plas- 
ma to  its  kindling  point.  The  actual  confine- 
ment time  needed  depends  on  the  fusion 
reaction  rate.  Nuclear  reactions  occur  only  if 
atomic  fuel  ions  collide  with  each  other. 
The  probability  of  collisions,  and  hence  the 
fusion  reaction  rate.  Increases  as  the  square 
of  the  plasma  density,  whereas  the  energy 
required  to  heat  the  plasma  to  its  kindling 
temper.iture  is  simply  proportional  to  the 
density.  It  follows  that  the  required  plasma 
confinement  time  is  less  the  higher  the  plas- 
ma density.  That  is.  it  is  the  product  of  the 
density  and  the  confinement  time  that  mat- 
ters. At  fusion  temperatures  and  at  the  limit 
of  plasma  pressures  that  the  walls  and  the 
magnetic  field  can  withstand,  the  maximum 
allowable  density  Is  some  10  thousand  times 
less  than  the  density  of  air  In  this  room.  By 
ordinarv  standards,  the  chamber  would  be 
virtuallv  empty.  Despite  the  large  energy 
release  "per  nuclear  event,  at  these  rarefied 
densities  the  fusion  reaction  rate  is  so  low 
that  the  plasma  confinement  time  must  be 
about  a  tenth  of  a  second  (or  a  little  more  or 
less  depending  on  the  design) .  This  is  a  long 
time.  In  a  tenth  of  a  second,  an  individual 
hot  ion  in  the  plasma  would  travel  across 
the  reactor  vessel  many  thousands  of  times. 
The  atomic  collisions  themselves  lead  to 
some  leakage  by  diffusion.  Leakage  by  colll- 
slonaJ  diffusion  represents  the  best  that  can 
be  achieved  bv  magnetic  confinement.  This 
is  the  theoretical  ideal.  Collisional  leakage 
can  be  calculated  and  is  known  to  be  toler- 
able for  several  magnetic  designs. 

From  the  beglnnmg  the  problem  was  that 
magnet  icallv  confined  plasmas  were  found  to 
leak  faster  than  this  ideal  rate.  Finding  out 


the  reasons  why  and  devising  solutions  and 
building  ever  more  technically  challenging 
experiments  to  test  these  Ideas  has  been  the 
stuff  of  fusion  research  ever  since. 

Today,  research  along  three  different  paths 
has  produced  magnetic  configurations  in 
which  plasma  confinement  has  approached 
the  theoretical  ideal  within  the  technical 
limitations  of  the  facilities  These  are 
sketched  In  Slide  1  (Slides  are  not  repro- 
duced In  the  Congressional  Record),  along 
with  a  conceptual  laser-fusion  device.  The 
Tokamak,  In  the  left  hand  corner,  was  de- 
veloped by  the  Russians.  It  has  achieved  the 
largest  product  of  plasma  density  and  con- 
finement time  of  any  of  the  magnetic  con- 
finement approaches  to  date,  though  the  Ion 
temperature  Is  as  yet  an  order  of  magnitude 
too  low  and  Increasing  It  will  call  for  new 
methods  of  heating  the  plasma.  Following  the 
Russian  success,  several  Tokamak  experi- 
ments are  In  progress  or  are  being  built  In 
this  country.  The  largest,  called  PLT,  Is  be- 
ing buUt  at  Princeton  University,  to  be  com- 
pleted around  1975.  The  Mirror  Machine.  In 
the  upper  right  corner,  has  largely  been  de- 
veloped at  Llvermore,  and  the  Theta  Pinch 
at  Los  Alamos.  Each  of  these  has  produced 
hotter  plasmas  than  the  Tokamak,  but  not 
as  good  confinement  as  yet,  though  In  each 
case  confinement  approached  the  theoretical 
Ideal  within  the  limitation  of  the  respective 
experiments. 

Each  of  these  three  magnetic  designs  has 
shown  sufficient  promise  to  warrant  active 
pursuit  now  and,  barring  failures  along  the 
way.  continuation  to  a  complete  determina- 
tion of  Its  scientific  feasibility  as  a  fusion 
reactor  concept.  Apropos  of  the  general 
theme  of  this  session,  I  might  digress  to 
comment  on  why  It  Is  vitally  Important  to 
pursue  many  exploratory,  long-term  ap- 
proaches In  the  energy  field,  both  within  and 
outside  of  fusion  research.  The  point,  of 
course.  Is  simply  that  the  risk  Is  high  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  fall.  It  Is  our  experience, 
and  yours  no  doubt,  that  when  we  approach 
any  new  technology  at  the  frontier  of  cur- 
rent knowledge  and  technical  capability,  we 
cannot  be  sure  of  success.  We  often  follow 
several  promising  alternative  routes  In  the 
hope  that  one  will  succeed,  or  If  more  than 
one  succeeds,  some  will  be  superior.  When 
one  limits  himself  to  too  few  alternatives,  he 
may  fall,  and  In  so  doing  lose  time  and 
waste  money.  Moreover.  Just  as  we  presently 
generate  electricity  from  diverse  resources, 
there  may  be  no  single  ultimate  solution  to 
the  energy  problem.  There  may  well  be  a 
continuing  role  for  all  of  the  alternatives 
we  are  considering,  each  with  Its  special  at- 
tributes. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  question  of  the 
time  scale  to  determine  scientific  feasibility. 
In  order  to  help  you  assess  this  for  \'ourselves. 
I  would  like  to  discuss  In  more  detail  the 
progress  and  expectations  for  one  of  the  mag- 
netic confinement  approaches.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  have  chosen  the  one  I  know  best,  the 
Magnetic  Mirror  approach  at  Llvermore. 

(Slide  2.)  What  Is  plotted  here  Is  the  his- 
tory of  Improvement  In  our  2X  Magnetic  Mir- 
ror experiment  as  a  series  of  problems  was 
successively  encountered  and  solved.  In  this 
experiment  a  hot  deuterium  plasma  Is  created 
and  then  one  measures  the  density  as  a  func- 
tion of  time  as  the  plasma  leaks  out.  The  ver- 
tical scale  Is  density  and  the  horizontal  scale 
Is  time.  A  steep  curve  means  the  plasma  Is 
leaking  rapidly.  A  less  steep  curve  means  that 
some  unwanted  cause  of  leakage  has  been 
eliminated.  The  top  curve  Is  the  theoretical 
Id'ial  for  this  machine. 

In  the  simplest  form  of  the  mirror  machine, 
a  ball  of  plasma  Is  confined  between  two 
regions  of  strong  magnetic  field  at  the  ends. 
The  field  strength  falls  off  sideways  Perfectly 
placed,  the  plasma  would  stay  put,  but  this  Is 
not  a  stable  configuration:  any  tiny  disturb- 
ance makes  the  plasma  fall  sideways  toward 
the  weaker  field.  It  is  this  behavior  that  ac- 
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counts  for  the  rapid  leakage  shown  by  the 
lower,  steepest  curve  on  the  slide  correspond- 
ing to  operation  of  2X  as  a  simple  magnetic 
mirror. 

The  next  higher  curve  shows  the  Improve- 
ment in  leakage  when  additional  magnetic 
windings  are  energized  to  create  what  we  call 
a  magnetic  well  configuration.  As  the  name 
Implies,  in  a  magnetic  well  the  magnetic  field 
strength  Increases  outward  In  every  direction 
away  from  a  central  region  where  the  plasma 
Is  confined.  Because  the  plasma  would  en- 
counter a  stronger  field  whichever  way  It 
moves,  this  configuration  eliminates  the 
grossly  unstable  behavior  characteristic  of 
the  simple  magnetic  mirror.  This  discovery  In 
the  early  1960's  was  one  of  the  milestones  of 
fusion  research. 

"  Nonetheless,  when  the  magnetic  well  prin- 
ciple was  first  applied  to  high  density  plasmas 
In  the  2X  experiment  through  the  confine- 
ment of  the  plasma  greatly  improved,  still 
confinement  fell  short  of  the  theoretical  Ideal, 
as  you  can  see  from  the  curve  labeled  1968. 
The  difficulty  was  traced  to  a  milder  form  of 
plasma  Instability  in  which  the  plasma  as  a 
whole  stays  put  but  spontaneously  generated 
turbulence  In  the  plasma  enhances  Its  leak- 
age by  diffusion  over  the  theoretical  rate.  The 
principal  source  of  this  turbulence  was  traced 
to  cold  impurity  gases  associated  with  the 
vacuum  gear  and  certain  aspects  of  the  par- 
ticular way  in  which  the  hot  plasma  was 
generated  In  the  2X  experiment.  By  1970, 
these  defects  had  largely  been  remedied  with 
a  further  Improvement  In  the  confinement  as 
indicated  In  the  slide.  But  still  the  confine- 
ment was  somewhat  short  of  the  theoretical 
Ideal  given  by  the  uppermost  curve. 

Thats  the  way  things  stood  when  it  was 
decided  to  rebuild  the  2X  magnet  coll  to 
Incorporate  further  Improvements.  That  was 
finished  over  a  year  ago  and  much  of  the 
time  since  has  been  spent  In  adapting  the 
various  measuring  Instruments  to  the  new 
facility.  At  this  time,  a  di.screpancy  from  the 
Ideal  still  remains,  but  with  the  help  of  Im- 
portant theoretical  advances  In  the  mean- 
time we  think  that  at  last  we  may  know 
enough  to  come  close  to  the  theoretical  ideal 
ln2X. 

Meanwhile  a  qult«  different  question  Is 
being  addressed  In  another  mirror  experi- 
ment at  Llvermore.  In  a  working  mirror  re- 
actor operating  continuously,  the  plasma 
must  be  created  In  a  quite  different  way.  The 
experiment  that  we  actually  propose  to  scale 
up  to  a  Mirror  Reactor  Is  called  Baseball  n. 

(Slide  3.)  The  name  refers  to  the  magnet 
winding  that  Is  shaped  like  the  seam  of  a 
baseball.  This  experiment  has  been  operat- 
ing only  a  few  months.  Like  the  new  version 
of  2X,  Baseball  II  Is  also  a  second  experiment 
in  a  series.  The  Baseball  II  magnet  winding 
Is  a  superconductor  and  represents  advanced 
technology  In  the  superconducting  field. 
Weighing  13  tons  and  being  6  feet  In  diam- 
eter. It  has  a  unique  combination  of  high 
fieU'  strength  (15  kllogauss  or  more  at  the 
center)  and  large  size.  In  Baseball  II,  the 
plasma  Is  created  and  maintained  by  con- 
tinuous Injection  of  beams  of  energetic  neu- 
tral atoms.  These  energetic  neutral  beams 
are  generated  by  first  accelerating  Ions  and 
then  passing  them  through  a  gas  cell  where 
the  Ions  capture  electrons.  This  has  been  a 
difficult  development  job.  but  the  payoff 
will  be  great,  not  only  for  Mirror  Machines 
but  also  for  Tokamaks  and  any  other  con- 
tinuously operating  magnetic  fusion  device. 
These  energetic  neutral  atoms  can  freely 
penetrate  the  magnetic  field.  When  they  col- 
lide with  the  plasma  they  become  ionized 
again,  whereupon  the  field  traps  them. 

The  main  objective  of  the  Baseball  II  ex- 
periment is  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  neu- 
tral beams  to  build  up  a  high  density  plasma 
to  achieve  a  steady  state  operation.  In  the 
past  this  buildup  process,  too,  was  fraught 
with  instability  problems.  Based  on  what 
we'd   learned   In  the  earlier  Baseball  I,  the 
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Baseball  II  experiment  was  expected  to  over- 
come all  that  and,  though  results  are  pre- 
liminary, so  far  it  has  validated  its  design 
principles.  When  a  second  neutral  beam  is 
added  Baseball  II  should  be  capable  of 
reaching  plasma  densities  somewhat  short  of 
those  In  2X  but  adequate  to  determine 
whether  the  plasma  leakage  from  a  mirror 
machine  does  or  does  not  exceed  the  theoret- 
ical ideal,  in  this  case  in  steady  state  op- 
eration. 

In  a  sense.  If  all  that  comes  to  pass,  the 
most  pressing  scientific  questions  about  the 
magnetic  mirror  approach  now  known  to  us 
will  have  been  answered,  conceivably  in  a 
year  or  two.  However,  we  could  not  yet  be 
satisfied  that  the  scientific  feasibility  of  the 
mirror  approach  had  been  proved.  Though 
the  plasma  density  and  temperature  In  2X 
and  Baseball  II  would  be  high  enough  so 
that  the  results  would  be  relevant  to  the 
fusion  problem,  at  best  they  would  fall  sub- 
stantially short  of  those  required  for  nuclear 
burning.  For  that,  an  experiment  of  larger 
and  stronger  magnetic  field  would  be  re- 
quired. A  survey  of  the  other  leading  lines 
of  magnetic  confinement  research  would 
disclose  a  similar  situation.  In  the  Theta 
Pinch  line,  the  Los  Alamos  Scyllac  experi- 
ment to  be  completed  next  year  is  po- 
tentially a  precursor  to  a  large  scientific 
feasibility  experiment.  Similarly  the  Orkmak 
experiment  at  Oak  Ridge,  which  is  now  in 
operation,  and  the  PLT  about  to  be  built 
at  Princeton  could  be  the  precursors  to  a 
Tokamak  feasibility  experiment.  Taking  in- 
to account  the  development  necessary  be- 
fore embarking  on  construction  of  a  larger 
superconductln:^  magnet,  the  next  larger 
Mirror  experiment  probably  could  not  be 
completed  before  the  late  70's.  The  next 
Theta  Pinch  and  Tokamak  would  require 
similar   construction  times. 

It  is  on  this  basis  that  we  estimate  that 
scientific  feasibility  might  be  demonstrated 
by  the  late  1970's  or  early  1980's.  However, 
achieving  that  level  of  scientific  confidence 
which  a  Judgment  about  feasibility  implies 
is  actually  a  continuous  process.  As  I  have 
indicated,  a  great  deal  more  will  be  known 
about  magnetic  mirror  feasibility  after  an- 
other year  or  so  of  experimentation  on  Base- 
ball II  and  2X,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
other  fusion  approaches.  Moreover,  what  we 
call  the  scientific  feasibility  experiments — 
that  next  generation  of  larger  facilities  I 
mentioned— will  themselves  mark  a  pro- 
found transition.  As  my  description  of  mirror 
research  Illustrates,  up  to  now  fusion  ex- 
periments were  built  either  to  explore  the 
unknown  or.  more  recently,  to  test  some 
new  design  feature  in  which  there  is  theo- 
retical confidence.  By  contrast  the  large 
feasibility  experiments  will  mainly  be  based 
on  demonstrated  successes  in  the  present 
generation  of  experiments.  Otherwise  they 
would  not  be  built. 

Beyond  scientific  feasibility  Is  the  reactor 
development  phase.  Present  thinking  is 
ba.sed  on  D-T  fuel,  that  Is.  a  mixture  of 
deuterium  and  tritium.  This  fuel  mixture 
has  the  highest  reaction  rate  and  the  li-.w- 
ests  kindling  temperature.  However,  it  re- 
quires breeding  of  tritium,  which  is  radio- 
active and  doei  not  occur  In  nature.  Tritium 
can  be  bred  by  neutron  bombardment  of 
lithium,  which  is  naturally  abundant.  A 
schematic  diagram  of  the  arrangement  Is 
shown  m  Slide  4.  As  you  see  the  lithium 
Is  introduced  as  a  "bianket"  surrounding 
the  plasma.  Most  of  the  energy  from  D-T  re- 
actions appears  In  the  neutrons.  This  energy 
Is  dumped  into  the  blanket  as  heat  which 
in  turn  produces  steam  and  hence 
electricity. 

At  a  later  stage  of  fusion  development,  or 
possibly  concurrentlly.  D-D  reactors  burn- 
ing pure  deuterium  will  be  developed.  These 
will  require  no  external  tritium  breeding, 
which  removes  an  Important  constraint  on 
the  blanket.  The  D-D  reaction  products  are 
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T  and  "He.  These  are  also  fuel  and  will 
nartially  react  before  escaping  from  the  plas- 
ma Unburned  T  and  'He  can  be  reinjected 
to  improve  the  fractional  burnup.  By  in- 
creasing the  operating  temperature  and.  re- 
injecting only  the  »He.  the  D-D  cycle  can 
operate  such  that  D-He  reactions  contribute 
most  of  the  output  power  with  as  little 
as  10 '■c  of  the  output  being  from  D-D  reu- 
trons  (and  tritium  as  a  byproduct).  With 
efficient  direct  conversion  of  the  energy  of 
the  charged  D'-He  reaction  products  to  elec- 
tricity, overall  system  efficiencies  as  high 
as  75%   appear  to  be  possible. 

A  prediction  about  the  time  scale  for 
the  reactor  development  phase  probably 
goes  beyond  the  credible.  Based  on  fission 
experience  and  feasibility  by  1980.  it  Is  pop- 
ular to  estimate  commercial  fusion  power 
by  the  year  2000.  Any  number  of  technical 
and  socio-economic  variables  can  either 
accelerate  or  slow  this  development. 

Personallv.  I  very  much  hope  that  the 
country  will  want  to  accelerate  the  advent 
of  fusion  power  because  I  think  we  cannot 
afford  to  denv  ourselves  the  possibilities 
that  fusion  offers.  Let  me  conclude,  then, 
by  reminding  vou  of  some  of  the  character- 
istics to  be  expected  of  a  fusion  power 
reactor.  ,    , 

(Slide  5.)  Perhaps  these  Items  speak  for 
themselves.  The  third  item  refers  to  neu- 
tron activation  of  the  walls.  In  a  fusion 
reactor  the  resulting  afterheat  Is  so  low 
that  It  Is  virtually  unaffected  by  a  loss  of 
coolant  accident.  Item  3  also  refers  to  the 
Inventory  of  volatile  radioactive  material. 
which  is'probably  the  most  Important  factor 
In  engineering  safeguards.  For  a  fusion  reac- 
tor this  is  the  tritium  inventory  which  rep- 
resents a  biological  hazard  six  orders  of  mag- 
nitude lower  than  that  of  the  iodine-131  in 
a  fission  reactor  at  the  same  power.  In  short, 
a  fusion  reactor  should  be  a  safe  system 
offering  the  utilities  industry  new  options 
In  facing  environmental  challenges  of 
tomorrow. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 


OF    MICHIG.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1972 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  22  the  House  pas.sed  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  Wilbur  Mills'  revenue 
sharing  biH.  It  \va,-  a  different  proposal 
than  the  President  had  asked  Congress 
to  enact,  but  the  administration  sup- 
ported it.  The  bill  now  lies  in  the  Senate. 
If  enacted  into  law  as  it  passed  the  House, 
the  Revenue  Sharing  Act  will  distribute 
$29.5  billion  among  the  States,  counties, 
townships,  cities,  and  villages  in  the  next 
5  years.  This  will  be  in  addition  to  Fed- 
eral assistance  already  flowing  to  Stat€ 
and  local  governments  which  presently 
total  about  $37  billion  annually. 

The  State  governments  would  share 
$1.8  billion  in  1972  and  the  first  half  of 
1973.  Thereafter  the  amount  to  the 
States  would  increase  from  year  to  year 
until  in  1976  they  would  receive  $3 
billion. 

What  each  State  will  receive  would  be 
controlled  by  a  two-factor  formula,  one- 
half  according  to  the  State's  tax  effort 
to  increase  its  own  revenues  and  one-half 
according  to  the  State's  receipts  from 
State  individual  income  taxes.  In  other 
words,  the  Federal  Treasury-  will  reward 
those  States  which  increase  their  State 


income  taxes  and  other  tax  revenues. 
The  more  they  raise  the  more  they  re- 
ceive from  the  Government. 

The  money  flowing  to  county  areas 
within  a  State  will  be  distributed  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  funds  going  to  the 
State  government,  that  is.  one-half 
according  to  the  State's  tax  effort  and 
one -half  according  to  the  State  income 
tax  receipts.  Once  there,  however,  it  will 
be  divided  between  the  county  govern- 
ment and  the  local  units  on  a  different 
formula.  This  formula  will  be  three- 
factored:  Population,  urbanization  and 
poverty.  After  the  first  18  months,  a 
State  may  sub.stitute  local  tax  effort  for 
the  population  formula,  and  it  may  weigh 
the  three  factors  other  than  equalUv  so 
as  to  further  favor  its  urban  areas  over 
its  rural  areas,  or  its  poor  areas  over  the 
well-to-do 

Funds  flowing  to  State  governments 
go  with  no  strings  attached  and  can  be 
used  bv  the  State  as  its  legislature  di- 
rects. Funds  to  counties  and  other  local 
units,  however,  are  restricted  as  to  their 
use.  Thev  can  be  u.sed  only  for  public 
safety,  environmental  protection  aiid 
public  transportation.  They  cannot  be 
used  for  education  or  welfare,  two  of  the 
most  flnancially  burdensome  functions 
of  local  government. 

Public  safety  would  include  law  en- 
forcement, fire  protection,  and  building 
code  enforcement.  Street  lights  und  traf- 
fic control  certainly  would  fall  within 
this  categorj-.  Environmental  protection 
would  include  sewage  disposal,  sanita- 
tion, air  pollution  abatement,  trash  and 
garbage  collection,  solid  waste  disposal, 
and  the  like.  Public  transportation  would 
include  transit  systems,  which  no  muni- 
cipality in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict operates,  and  it  would  also  include 
street  maintenance. 

Local  units  could  also  use  shared  reve- 
nue for  canital  expenditures  for  sewage 
collection  and  treatment,  refuse  disposal 
systems  and  street  construction. 

County  governments  could  use  the 
money  only  for  the  categories  allowed 
townsliips  and  municipalities. 

The  distribution  formula  favors  metro- 
politan areas  over  smaller  cities,  and 
greatly  favors  cities  and  villages  over 
townships. 

We  who  live  in  small  cities  and  in 
rural  America  are  strikingly  short- 
changed. On  a  population  basis,  the 
county  government  and  local  govern- 
ment'and  local  governments  in  Wayne 
County.  Mich.,  would  receive  520.29  per 
capita.  But  the  counties  and  local  gov- 
ernments of  our  fourth  district  would 
receive  little  more  than  half  as  much. 
Berrien  would  receive  S12.61;  Branch. 
$1'>15-  Cass.  S11.93:  HilLsdale.  $12.17: 
Lenawee,  $11.52:  St.  Joseph.  $11.39:  Van 
Buren.  $12.09.  Because  two  townships  of 
Calhoun  County  are  now  in  the  con- 
gressional district.  I  include  the  com- 
parable per  capita  figure  for  that  county : 
$10.85. 

Allegan  County,  which  has  been  in  the 
fourth  district  "but  now  is  the  ninth, 
will  receive  $12.17. 

The  State  government  in  Michigan 
will  receive  onlv  810.05  per  capita  of 
State  population  while  12  other  States 
will  receive  more.  New  York  State  will 
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receive  $17.23  and  Hawaii.  Wisconsin, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Delaware, 
Minnesota,  Massachusetts,  Marj'land, 
Vermont,  California,  Alaska,  and  Oregon 
each  will  receive  more  per  capita  than 
Michigan. 

In  looking  at  the  purposes  for  which 
counties,  cities,  villages,  and  townships 
may  use  the  money.  I  was  immediately 
struck  by  the  fact  that  Federal  programs 
already  in  existence  provide  subsidies  for 
many  of  the  same  functions.  The  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act  materially 
aids  county  and  local  law  enforcement. 
We  already  have  several  Federal  pro- 
grams assisting  the  construction  of  sew- 
age collection  and  treatment  works  and 
an  increasing  list  of  environmental  pro- 
grams to  assist  both  the  States  and  locul 
communities.  And  the  proceeds  of  the 
Federal  gasoline  tax  have  been  aiding 
counties  in  their  county  road  constioic- 
tion  for  many  years.  So  it  is  argued  that 
revenue  sharing  is  only  more  of  the  same 
with  fewer  strings  attached.  Instead  of 
the  Federal  assistance  being  $37  billion 
a  year  it  will  be  $42  billion. 

All  of  this  might  seem  reasonable 
enough  if  we  had  any  revenue  to  share. 
But  the  Federal  Government  has  spent 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972. 
alone  $32.2  billion  more  than  it  took  in. 
Next  vear  the  comparable  deficit  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $37.8  billion.  The  Govern- 
ment debt  now  stands  close  to  $450  bil- 
lion and  it  will  have  to  be  increased  in 
October.  So  when  we  add  new  govern- 
mental programs  or  increase  those 
already  in  existence  we  have  to  borrow 
every  penny  required  to  carry  them  out. 
We  have  no  revenue  to  share.  We  have 
onlv  a  deficit. 

There  was  a  time  in  history  when  the 
Government  actually  had  surpluses  on 
hand   and   no   national   debt  to  retire. 
That  happv  day  occurred  back  In  1836, 
and    Congress    distributed    the    surplus 
among  the  States  on  certificates  of  de- 
posit.  The   certificates  never  had   been 
called.  Michigan's  determination  to  enter 
the  Union  as  a  State  was  strengthened 
bv  the  fact  that  if  the  State  were  ad- 
mitted in  time  it  could  share  in  that 
revenue  distribution.  A  second  time  when 
there  appeared  to  be  revenue  to  share 
was  in  the  1880's.  when  the  only  Govern- 
ment debt  outstanding  was  some  bonds 
not  callable,  revenue  from  customs,  and 
excises  on  liquor  and  tobacco  coming  in 
so  fast  that  Congress  could  find  no  need 
for    it.    So    another    distribution    was 
planned:  but,  alas,  along  came  a  depres- 
sion and  the  surplus  soon  evaporated. 
Our  plight  today  is  that  we  have  a  Gov- 
ernment debt  larger  than  the  debts  of 
all  the  other  governments  in  the  world 
combined. 

The  first  objection  to  the  revenue 
shariiig  bill,  therefore,  is  that  we  do  not 
have  any  revenues  to  share,  and  in  spite 
of  all  the  arguments  for  priorities  and 
the  like,  this  fact  still  remains. 

A  second  obiection,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  bill's  bold  attempt  to  dictate  State 
tax  structures  Its  purpose  is  to  induce 
every  State  to  lean  primarily  on  a  Stat* 
income  tax  upon  individuals.  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  will  even  collect 
a  State's  Income  tax  for  it.  at  Federal 
expense,  and  remit  the  proceeds  to  the 
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state.  I  recall  how  strongly  most  States 
opposed  this  concept  of  Federal  collec- 
tion of  their  taxes  when  I  sat  as  a  mem- 
ber of  an  interstate  tax  subcommittee  in 
1967.  The  revenue  sharing  bill  contains 
incentives  to  persuade  a  State  not  only 
to  enact  a  State  income  tax  system  but 
to  increase  its  reliance  on  that  form  of 
taxation.  One  purpose,  of  course,  is  to 
move  States  away  from  property  tax- 
ation. In  Michigan,  though,  we  have  no 
State  property  tax.  Our  property  taxes 
are  levied  only  by  local  units,  munici- 
palities and  school  districts — most  of  it 
for  school  purposes.  The  Revenue  Shar- 
mg  Act  precludes  any  property  tax  relief 
for  school  districts  since  it  does  not  in- 
clude them  among  the  recipients  of  its 
bounty.  And  if  my  computations  are  cor- 
rect it  will  afTord  little  relief  to  munici- 
pal property  taxation,  less  than  3  mills 
in  our  part  of  Michigan.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  bill  to  assure  any  reduction  in 
property  tax  by  local  units.  In  fact  its 
revenues  are  so  meager  that  in  many 
cases  the  likelihood  will  be  no  reduction 
of  property  tax  by  'ocal  units.  All  of  the 
shared  revenue  will  be  consumed  in  in- 
creased costs. 

A  third  objection  to  the  revenue  shar- 
ing bill  lies  in  the  violence  it  does  to  the 
federal  system.  If  the  concept  Is  ex- 
tended and  grows,  the  States  will  truly 
become  mere  administrative  subdivisions 
of  a  central  government,  for  they  may 
become  utterly  dependent  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment for  their  revenues.  As  the  share 
of  Federal  revenue  increases,  there  will 
be  increasing  resistance  to  State  and 
local  generation  of  revenues.  A  strong 
argument  for  revenue  sharing  is  that  in 
turning  revenue  back  to  the  States  and 
cities  with  few  if  any  strings  attached, 
we  can  dismantle  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. And  I  am  all  for  that  But  I  favor 
strong  and  healthy  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, not  helpless  and  dependent 
ones.  The  way  to  assure  that  is  to  return 
to  the  States  adequate  sources  of  tax- 
ation. It  is  the  exact  opposite  of  what  we 
do  here — take  all  tax  sources  into  the 
Federal  Government  and  dole  back 
money  to  States  and  local  units. 

Fourth,  one  of  the  soundest  principles 
of  political  accountability  is  that  a  level 
of  government  should  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  raising  what  it  spends.  Tlie  sepa- 
ration of  the  taxing  and  spending  power 
will  wreak  havoc.  The  Congress  will  be 
called  upon  to  tax,  the  States  and  cities 
■.viil  spend,  under  the  revenue  sharing 
concept. 

It  will  be  much  different  under  exist- 
ing Federal  assistance  programs  because, 
under  them.  Congress  retains  control  of 
how  the  money  may  be  .spent.  The  great 
risk  in  revenue  sharing  will  be  that  after 
the  States  and  cities  succeed  in  transfer- 
ring their  revenue  burdens  to  the  Con- 
gress and  become  mostly  or  totally  de- 
pendent on  Federal  tax  sources.  Congress 
will,  in  political  .self-defeiLse,  again  seize 
control  over  how  the  revenue  it  rai.ses 
for  the  States  shall  be  expended.  Then 
the  States  will  truly  be  reduced  to  ad- 
ministrative subdivisions. 

For  these  reasons  I  thought  it  better 
public  policy  to  vote  against  the  revenue 
sharing  bill. 
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FDA   NOT   ACTING   IN   CONSUMERS' 
INTEREST 
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"O  CONGRESS' 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  has  repeatedly 
ignored  or  subverted  laws  designed  to 
protect  the  consuming  public.  Because 
of  tliis.  many  rightly  question  the  need 
to  continue  this  agency  as  it  is  presently 
organized. 

FDA's  most  recent  announcement  to 
indefinitely  delay  withdrawal  from  ani- 
mal feed  a  known  cancer-causing  agent, 
diethylstilbestrol — DES,  is  another  in  a 
series  of  incidents  which  endanger  the 
public  and  undermine  our  food  and  drug 
laws. 

Previously,  this  agency  has  been  re- 
luctant to  move  against  the  hazards  of 
cyclamates.  saccharin,  mercury.  DDT, 
and  other  toxic  chemicals. 

Over  twc  decades  ago.  eminent  medical 
authorities  warned  the  former  Select 
Committee  To  Investigate  the  Use  of 
Chemicals  in  Foods  and  Cosmetics, 
wliich  I  had  the  honor  to  chair,  that 
even  a  single  dose  of  a  carcinogenic  ma- 
terial can  result  in  the  development  of 
cancer  in  an  individual  years  later.  This 
unique  delayed  effect  of  these  chemical 
substances  sets  them  entirely  apart  from 
the  usual  toxic  agents. 

Based  on  this  testimony,  and  other 
supporting  evidence,  the  Congress  in 
1958  passed  the  so-called  Delaney  anti- 
cancer amendment.  This  legislation  pro- 
hibits the  use  in  food  of  any  additive 
known  to  cause  cancer  in  man  or  animal. 
Scientific  experts  continue  to  testify 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  No  one  at 
this  time  can  tell  how  much  or  how  little 
of  a  carcinogen  would  be  required  to 
produce  cancer  in  any  human  being,  or 
how  long  it  would  take  the  cancer  to 
develop. 

DES  is  widely  used  to  increase  the 
body  weight  and  lower  feed  requirements 
for  animals  slaughtered  for  human  con- 
sumption. It  is  also  a  highly  toxic  chem- 
ical. This  drug  has  been  shown  to  cause 
cancer  in  numerous  species  of  animals, 
and  recent  evidence  strongly  indicates  it 
is  a  possible  cause  of  cancer  in  second 
generation  humans. 

For  some  time,  residues  of  this  sub- 
stance have  been  found  in  edible  animal 
tissue,  despite  repeated  assurances  from 
the  FDA  that  their  controls  would  pre- 
vent this  from  happening. 

Last  year  more  stringent  regulations 
were  issued  by  this  agency,  yet  DES  resi- 
dues have  increased  nearly  fourfold. 

Rather  than  placing  an  immediate  ban 
on  this  extremely  hazardous  drug,  the 
FDA  says  more  time  is  needed  to  study 
all  the  facts.  In  the  meantime,  the  con- 
suming public  will  continue  to  be  exposed 
to  this  toxic  chemical. 

This  is  unconscionable.  The  protection 
of  the  consuming  public  is  paramount. 
If  the  FDA  will  not  concern  itself  with 
protecting  the  public  from  hazardous 
substances.  Congress  must  give  immedi- 
ate attention  to  setting  up  an  agency 
that  will. 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDI.\N.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  Abner  Mikv.a's 
superb  review  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  Donald  Riegle's  book,  "O 
Congress  ": 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C)  Post. 

June  28.  1972)  ' 

Underwater  Part  of  the  Concression.al 

Iceberg 

("O  Congress,"  By  Donald  Rlegle  with  Trevor 

Armbrlster — Reviewed  by  Abner  J.  Mikva, 

Democratic  congressman  from   Illinois). 

It  takes  one  to  know  one,  and  that's  what 
gives  Rep.  Don  Riegle's  book.  "O  Congress," 
Its  validity  as  an  intensely  personal  anatomy 
of  a  congressman. 

The  book  is  not  a  primer  for  what  makes 
the  Institution  tick,  but  if  you  want  to  know 
how  It  feels  to  be  a  congressman,  "O  Con- 
gress" provides  some  first-rate  clues  In  a 
highly  readable  context. 

The  format  is  a  diary  of  one  year  In  Don 
Riegle's  congressional  and  perso::al  life,  from 
AprU  1971  until  this  March.  For  much  of 
that  time.  Rep.  McCloskey  of  California  was 
trying  to  challenge  President  Nixon  for  the 
Republican  presidential  nomination.  Don 
Rlegle  was  McCloskeys  closest  ally,  and  much 
of  the  book  is  about  "the  insurgency."  But 
It  also  describes  another,  more  personal  in- 
surgency and  explains  just  how  difficult  It 
is  to  be  a  congressman  who  does  not  like  the 
direction  In  which  his  party  or  his  country 
Is  headed.  That  difficulty  begins  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  diary  when  Rlegle  finds  that  he 
could  not  get  the  cystic  fibrosis  poster  child 
an  appointment  with  the  President.  He  had 
to  leave  It  to  someone  with  more  orthodox 
views. 

Don  Rlegle  has  spent  his  share  of  time 
In  exile  from  the  Republican  Party  and  the 
congressional  establishment  In  his  three 
terms  as  a  representative  from  Michigan.  This 
book  hardly  will  be  his  passport  back  inside. 
He  spares  little  detail  in  relating  the  every- 
day conversation  and  trivia  that  members  of 
Congress  exchange.  Some  people  will  find 
that  fascinating,  because  they  like  to  know 
which  congressmen  still  have  flat-top  hair- 
cuts, for  example.  Others  will  find  those 
parts  of  the  book  less  than  surprising,  be- 
cause If  there  is  one  thing  'O  Congress  ' 
does.  It  shows  that  congressmen  are  no  more 
and  no  less  human,  no  better  and  no  worse 
than  the  people  they  represent. 

In  any  event,  it  is  obvious  that  Rlegle 
has  little  use  for  the  "fraternity"  rules  which 
determine  who  has  the  power  and  who  has 
the  Influence  in  Congress.  By  not  giving 
notice  that  he  wasn't  going  to  play  by  those 
rules,  he  undoubtedly  has  sacrificed  some 
of  his  own  Impact  in  Congress.  It  may  be 
more  than  a  little  difficult  for  Rlegle  to  have 
an  Intimate  conversation  with  any  of  his 
colleagues. 

If  the  book  reveals  anything  meaningful, 
it  Is  the  personal  pressures  on  the  success- 
ful poUtican — the  one  who  runs  for  public 
office  and  wins.  Don  Riegle's  "diary"  entries 
poignantly  reveal  the  tremendous  strain  on 
family  life  which  underlies  the  high  divorce 
rate  among  public  officeholders.  His  recount- 
ing of  his  conversations  with  his  children 
after  his  separation  will  make  even  the 
most  antl-Rlegle  congressman  sympathet- 
ically nod. 

"O  Congress"  raises  up  the  underwater 
piece  of  the  Iceberg — the  always  happy,  al- 
ways friendly  officeholder  who  pays  the  piper 
with  his  personal   relationships.   His   family 
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are  the  first  victims,  then  his  friends,  and 
frequently  his  creditors. 

The  obvious  question  Is  that  If  It  hurts  so 
much  why  do  they  do  It?  "O  Congress"  takes 
the  reader  along  on  the  roller  coaster  that  Is 
nubile  life  in  America.  Because  it  is  In  diary- 
form  and  because  Don  Rlegle  Is  a  candid 
man  you  can  get  an  apt  and  accurate  de- 
scription of  how  a  congressman  can  be  up 
one  day  and  wow  them,  and  down  the  next 
day  and  bomb;  of  how  he  can  be  on  cloud 
nine  when  he  gets  a  standing  ovation  and 
beyond  despair  when  his  best  supporter  tells 
him  he  has  developed  political  halitosis. 
Throughout  it  all,  the  reader  can  sense  the 
EuUtv  conscience  of  those  uneasy  riders  who 
ask  so  much  of  their  family  and  friends  that 
the  cords  frequently  snap. 

The  crueler  question  is  not  whether  peo- 
ple know  but  whether  they  care  about  a 
congressman's  problems.  Since  there  Is  never 
any  shortage  of  candidates  willing  to  take 
the  ego  trip,  the  voter  takes  a  pretty  hard- 
nosed  view  about  his  politicians.  Since  no- 
body put  a  gun  at  their  heads  and  forced 
them  to  run  he  expects  successful  candi- 
dates to  survive  without  sympathy.  If  the 
heat  caused  bv  broken  personal  relationships 
is  too  much,  then  It  is  time  to  get  out  of 
the  political  kitchen. 

Don  Rlegle  delivers  the  crudest  cut  of 
all  to  himself  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
nastiest  question  of  all:  Does  any  of  it 
make  anv  difference?  The  Republican  "in- 
surgency'" that  he  and  McCloskey  are  lead- 
ing—how many  people  even  know  that  it's 
going  on  and  how  wUl  it  affect  the  presiden- 
tial election?  The  traumas  and  climaxes  of 
legislative  action  and  inaction  on  the  war — 
wUl  it  make  n.  difference?  The  whole  that 
is  Congress— Is  It  the  action  arena?  Or  Is  It  a 
ship  of  fools  where  everybody  plays  roles  and 
adopts  poses  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  real  country  where  the  other  210  mil- 
lion Americans  live? 

What  a  terrible  question  to  ask. 


CELESTINO  MATTA-DUENO 


HON.  JORGE  L.  CORDOVA 

resident    commissioner    from    PUERTO    RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29.  1972 

Mr.  CORDOVA,  Mr,  Speaker,  thou- 
sands of  families  in  the  rural  areas  of 
Puerto  Rico  would  ,ioin  me  in  paying 
tribute  to  Mr.  Celestino  Matta-Dueno, 
who  retired  on  March  31  after  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  as  Director  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  for 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

This  is  the  rural  credit  service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Under  Mr. 
Matta-Dueno's  guidance  it  has  become  a 
tremendous  force  for  better  living  con- 
ditions in  the  rural  provinces  of  Puerto 
Rico,  as  it  has  throughout  the  rural 
United  States. 

Largely  because  of  the  hard  work  and 
leadership  of  Mr.  Matta-Dueno.  FHA  is 
one  of  the  finest  public  service  organiza- 
tions in  Puerto  Rico.  Nevertheless,  the 
many  who  have  benefited  from  his  serv- 
ices regret  that  he  is  no  longer  in  an 
active  role.  They  honor  him  for  his  dedi- 
cation and  accomplishments  in  their  be- 
half. 

For  31  years.  Mr.  Matta-Dueno  has 
been  directly  involved  in  improving  con- 
ditions for  the  small  family  farmer.  He 
also  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  de- 
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velopment  of  housing  credit  and  com- 
munity facility  credit  now  extended  to 
the  nonfarm  rural  population  through 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Mr.  Matta-Dueno  came  to  FHA's 
predecessor  agency,  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  as  a  farm  program 
specialist  in  1941  after  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  and  4  years 
of  work  as  an  instructor  in  vocational 
agriculture.  In  1947,  when  the  agency 
was  reorganized  as  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  he  was  named  Director 
of  the  Farm  Production  Loan  Division 
for  Puerto  Rico.  A  year  later  he  became 
chief  of  all  FH.^  program  operations  in 
Puerto  Rico.  In  1961  he  assumed  the 
state  directorship  for  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  has  held  that 
position  for  the  past  1 1  years. 

Twice  in  his  terms  of  service  he  re- 
ceived the  Superior  Service  Award  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  record 
that  ver>-  few  have  achieved. 

On  the  first  of  these  occasions,  in 
1957,  he  was  honored  for  his  leadership 
in  adapting  the  FHA  program  to  a  Span- 
ish-language basis  for  serving  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  conducting  the  pro- 
grams in  such  a  way  that  a  revolution- 
ary improvement  was  brought  about  in 
the  fortunes  of  many  rural  families. 

Farm  families  in  the  hills  and  ob- 
secure  rural  districts,  whose  living  con- 
ditions were  sadly  substandard  and 
whose  practices  and  resources  in  agri- 
culture were  antiquated,  found  the  cred- 
it training,  and  counsel  they  needed  for 
a  new  beginning,  in  the  FHA  supervised 
credit  program  as  carried  out  under  Mr. 
Matta-Dueno's  direction.  A  familiar 
figure,  widely  known,  and  respected 
through  the  rural  districts,  he  was  the 
pnncipal  architect  of  a  FHA  field  force 
that  was  able  and  willing  to  work  with 
the  people  in  their  fields  and  in  their 
homes.  By  Mr.  Matta-Dueno's  example, 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  in 
Puerto  Rico  is  the  extreme  opposite  of 
an  office-bound  bureaucracy:  and.  I  have 
observed,  so  it  is  today  throughout  the 
rural  Uitited  States  under  the  fine  na- 
tional leader.ship  cf  Administrator  James 
V.  Smith, 

The  second  of  Mr.  Matta-Dueno's 
Superior  Service  Awards  was  conferred 
last  year.  He  was  honored  for  the  con- 
tinuing expansion  and  improvement  of 
FHA  services  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  during  his  work  as  state 
director  since  1961. 

Of  all  the  so-called  state  jurisdictions 
in  the  FHA  organization,  our  islands 
rank  at  the  top  in  maxmium  value  de- 
livered to  the  people,  to  the  community, 
and  to  the  common  public  interest. 

Credit  services  through  the  agency  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  in- 
creased fivefold,  from  $3  miUion  to  $15 
million  a  year,  between  1960  and  1970. 
and  rose  to  the  level  of  $22  million  in 
fiscal  1971.  Beyond  the  $95  million  now 
outstanding  through  2,500  loans  to  en- 
able small  farm  families  to  own  or  im- 
prove the  operation  of  their  land.  FHA 
has  developed  new  programs  for  up- 
grading rural  housing  and  community 
facilities,  and  brought  them  to  a  high 
level  of  value  over  the  past  decade. 

Housing  credit  of  $334,000  was  extend- 
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ed  to  exactly  65  families  in  1960.  Last 
year.  1.800  families  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  were  served  with  near- 
ly $19  million  in  credit  to  finance  mod- 
ernized, adequate  housing  for  families 
of  low  or  modest  income  in  the  rural 
towns  and  countrj'side. 

In  directing  the  growth  of  this  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Matta-Dueno  has  worked  with 
housing  specialLsts  to  design  a  service- 
able modern  home  adequate  for  a  family 
in  the  Puerto  Rico  climate.  This  cement 
block  home  has  become  a  standard  for 
efficient  construction  at  reasonable  cost. 
It  has  supplanted  thousands  of  frame 
huts  with  thatched  or  tin  roofs  which 
once  were  the  common  standard  for  rural 
housing  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  loan 
and  grant  financing  to  plan  and  build 
rural  community  water  and  waste  dispo- 
sal systems  was  introduced  during  the 
1960's.  This  program  has  led  to  modern- 
ization of  services  in  nearly  100  commu- 
nities that  previously  relied  on  much 
more  primitive  facilities. 

In  all,  Mr.  Matta-Dueno  bears  the  re- 
sponsibility for  over  56,000  loans  and 
grants  with  a  value  above  $150  million. 
Mr.  Matta-Duenos  administration  has 
been  marked  by  excellent  and  highly  pro- 
ductive cooperation  with  ever>'  level  of 
government  in  Puerto  Rico  from  govern- 
ment to  village.  He  has  chaired  an  inter- 
governmental committee  for  this  pur- 
pose. He  also  has  made  his  mark  as  an 
advocate  of  better  services  for  rural  peo- 
ple by  persuading  health  clinics,  banks, 
and  many  other  lines  of  business  and 
public  institutions  to  expand  their  facil- 
ities in  the  small  to'RTis. 

In  all  respects  the  system  for  delivering 
credit,  personal  service  and  the  ways  and 
means  of  progress  in  rural  Puerto  Rico, 
as  developed  under  Mr.  Matta-Dueno's 
direction,  has  been  a  line  exhibit  to  the 
world  for  the  United  States. 

Representatives  from  many  countries, 
especially  in  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world,  have  studied  the  workings  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  in  Puerto 
Rico,  Mr.  Matta-Dueno  has  been  loaned 
as  consultant  to  other  Latin  American 
countries  that  seek  to  improve  their  rural 
credit  systems  along  lines  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  His  programs  in 
Puerto  Rico  also  have  pointed  the  way 
to  better  service  for  Spanish-speaking 
citizens  in  various  parts  of  the  continen- 
tal United  States. 

As  he  retires  to  private  life,  we  hope 
and  exi>ect  that  his  counsel  still  can  be 
called  upon,  for  we  know  his  devotion  to 
a  better  chance,  a  better  life  for  the  rural 
people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

We  commend  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Earl  L.  Butz.  and  Administrator  James  V. 
Smith  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, on  the  choice  of  Dr.  Manuel 
Soldevila  as  successor  to  Mr.  Matta- 
Dueno.  Eh-.  Soldevila  also  is  a  product  of 
our  University  of  Puerto  Rico.  He  comes 
to  FHA  after  outstanding  service  as  a 
field  administrator  of  agricultural  ex- 
periment work  in  Puerto  Rico.  We  are 
confident  of  his  ability  to  carry  on  and 
continue  the  development  of  Farmers 
Home  Administration  programs,  and  to 
achieve  the  ever  greater  goals  of  service 
that  are  set  by  this  fine  agency. 
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CIA   DOES   NOT  SMUGGLE  OPIUM 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29.  1972 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
there  has  been  an  upsurge  in  charges 
alleging  direct  CIA  involvement  in  drug 
traffic  in  Southeast  Asia.  These  allega- 
tions have  proven  false  in  the  past.  Last 
year  I  per.'^onally  looked  into  similar 
charges  and  I  am  satisfied  mvself  that 
they  were  without  substance.  Moreover, 
in  April  1971.  Mr.  Richard  Helms.  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence,  made  a 
public  categorical  denial  of  Agency  in- 
volvement in  drug  traffic  before  the 
-American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
He  has  personally  reaffirmed  this  denial 
to  me.  What  the  facts  actually  dem- 
onstrated was  that  the  CIA  is  cooperating 
closely  with  other  Government  agencies 
In  a  concerted  effort  to  curb  the  world 
drug  traffic.  The  efforts  of  these  U.S. 
agencies  are  designed  to  nersuade  coun- 
tries, which  for  centuries  have  accepted 
the  growth  or  local  consumption  of  illicit 
drugs,  to  take  stringent  steps  against 
such  practices.  They  are  also  cooperating 
to  eliminate  the  flow  of  these  dru"s  into 
the  Unit-ed  States. 

Most  recently.  Mr.  Alfred  McCoy,  a 
graduate  student  who  is  about  to  pub- 
lish a  book  on  the  drug  traffic  in  South- 
east Asia,  has  made  the  same  charges 
against  the  CIA.  In  early  June,  he  aired 
his  charges  before  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee and  received  considerable  pub- 
licity. Immediately  after  Mr.  McCoy's 
testimony.  Mr.  Nelson  Gross,  senior  ad- 
viser to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Co- 
ordinator for  International  Narcotics 
Matters,  publicly  and  in  detail  refuted 
Mr.  McCoy's  charges.  I  regret  that  these 
allegations  have  been  given  further  pub- 
licity in  a  statement  by  a  Member  of 
this  body  when  he  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record  oi  June  27,  a  let- 
ter he  has  directed  to  Mr.  Helms,  re- 
questing an  investigation  of  the  allega- 
tions made  by  Mr.  McCoy. 

Mr.  Si^eaker.  Director  Helms'  denial  of 
charges  that  CIA  has  been  involved  in 
the  drug  traffic  has  been  confirmed  by 
other  senior  U.S.  Government  officials. 
There  has  been  no  substance  to  the 
charges  that  have  been  leveled  and  it  is 
most  regrettable  that  the  CIA  must  be 
the  continual  target  of  a  tactic  which 
serves  to  undermine  po.sitive  efforts  that 
are  being  taken  under  difficult  circum- 
stances to  curb  drug  traffickmg.  Those 
few  who  promote  false  accusations  to  the 
contrary  imdermine  the  good  work  that 
is  being  done  and  the  personal  integrity 
of  high  officials  of  our  Government.  I  can 
assure  the  Members  of  this  body  and  all 
American  citizens  that  our  Government 
is  committed  100  percent  to  solving  the 
drug  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  it  is  unfortunate 
that  these  old  charges  have  been  public- 
ly aired  again,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Helms' 
letter  of  June  28  on  thi.s  subject  should 
also  be  included  in  the  Record: 
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Central  Intelligence  Agency, 

Office  of  the  Director, 

June  28.  1972. 
Hon.  Les  .'Vspin, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Aspin  :  The  Congressional  Record 
of  June  27,  1972,  carries  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  by  you  announcing  your  release  of 
"substantial  new  evidence  tliat  Indicates  U.S. 
pilots  flying  CIA  operated  helicopters  have 
been  smuggling  opium  inside  Laos." 

I  have  yet  to  receive  your  letter.  Pending 
Its  receipt,  however,  I  shall  begin  a  thorough 
investigation  of  this  alleged  "new  evidence" 
and  will  advise  you  in  due  course  of  the  re- 
sults. In  this  connection,  I  call  to  your  at- 
tention the  testimony  of  Mr.  Nelson  Gross, 
Senior  Advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Coordinator  for  International  Narcotics  Mat- 
ters, before  the  Congressional  Inquiry  Re- 
garding International  Narcotics  Traffic  on 
June  9,  1972.  He  there  quoted  the  Air  Amer- 
ica Managing  Director's  statement  that  Mr. 
Alfred  McCoy's  allegation  before  the  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  that  Air  America 
aircraft  have  been  transporting  opium  In 
Northern  Laos  on  a  regular  basis  is  "utterly 
and  absolutely  false." 

In  the  interim.  I  wish  to  reiterate  strongly 
what  I  have  said  publicly  to  the  America 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors: 

"There  is  the  arrant  nonsense  that  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  is  somehow  in- 
volved In  the  world  drug  traffic.  We  are  not. 
As  fathers,  we  are  as  concerned  about  the 
lives  of  our  children  and  grandchildren  as 
are  all  of  you.  As  an  Agency,  in  fact,  we 
are  heavily  engaged  in  tracing  the  foreign 
roots  of  the  drug  traffic  for  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs.  We  hope  we 
are  helping  with  a  solution;  we  linow  we 
are  not  contributing  to  the  problem." 

In  addition,  you  will  have  no  doubt  noticed 
In  the  Congressional  Record  of  June  2,  1971, 
that  Congressman  Charles  Gubser  cited  a 
letter  from  Mr.  John  Ingersoll,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  attesting  to  the  fact  that  this  Agency 
has  taken  a  great  number  of  steps  against 
the  narcotics  trade.  Further,  we  have  is- 
sued the  strongest  Instructions,  and  have 
most  vigorously  enforced  them,  to  prohibit 
any  Inadvertent  use  of  CIA  facilities  by  nar- 
cotics smugglers. 

In  the  light  of  these  well-established  posi- 
tions, we  find  It  disappointing  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  type  of  public  allegation  rep- 
resented by  graduate  student  McCoy's  as- 
sertions of  "new  evidence,"  the  Innuendo  in 
which  can  only  dishearten  CIA  personnel  of 
honor  and  integrity  worlting  against  this 
nefarious  trade. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  a  copy 
of   this   letter  to  Congressman  Gubser  he- 
cause  of  his  interest  In  these  matters. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Helms,  Director. 


June  30,  1972 


RETIREMENT  OF  GEORGE 
ROBINSON 


HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  special 
tribute  to  my  friend  George  Robinson  on 
Che  occasion  of  his  retirement  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Over  all  the  years  that  I  have  known 


George,  I  can  truthfuly  say  that  I  have 
known  few  people  who  have  been  more 
conscientious  or  dedicated  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  than  mv  friend 
George  Robinson.  He  h?s  devoted  much 
of  his  life  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  has  always  carried  out  his  duties  in  a 
willing  and  cheerful  manner. 

While  I  personally  hate  to  see  him  re- 
tire. I  fully  recognize  that  after  so  many 
years  of  faitliful  service,  he  certainly  de- 
serves some  rest  and  relaxation.  He  has 
my  best  wishes  for  a  truly  rewarding 
retirement. 


NEW  VA  HOSPITAL  IN  COLUMBIA, 
MO. 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  report  that  a  460-bed.  $19- 
million  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tal was  opened  in  Columbia,  Mo,,  on 
June  16,  1972.  This  gives  the  American 
people  a  network  of  167  hospitals  from 
coast  to  coast  with  which  to  treat  Amer- 
ica's heroes.  It  is  to  our  veterans  that  we 
owe  the  final  debt  for  America's  great- 
ness, and  there  is  no  better  way  to  show 
our  gratitude  than  by  making  certain 
former  military  wom.en  and  men  are 
given  the  fine.'^t  in  medical  care  and 
treatment. 

President  Nixon  noted  the  dedication 
of  the  new  Columbia  hospital  in  a  special 
message  to  the  people  of  Missouri,  saying. 
in  part: 

Its  opening  symbolize.^  the  strong  and  con- 
tinuing commitment  of  this  Administration 
to  making  the  best  possible  medical  care 
available  to  every  eligible  veteran. 

He  said  that  meeting  their  medical 
need  "is  one  of  our  highest  national 
priorities." 

In  his  talk  at  the  dedication.  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  Donald  E, 
Johnson  noted  that  America  is  spending 
more  money  and  caring  for  more  veter- 
ans with  better  treatment  than  ever  be- 
fore in  history, 

I  was  privileged  to  participate  in  the 
stirring  dedicatory  ceremony,  and  it 
made  one  feel  proud  and  good  to  observe 
the  modern  building,  the  latest  equip- 
ment, and  compassionate  and  skilled  em- 
ployees ready  to  help  so  many  of  our 
former  service  personnel. 

Because  the  new  hospital  represents  so 
much  for  so  many.  I  am  most  pleased  to 
offer  the  President's  message  and  Ad- 
ministrator Johnson's  talk  for  printing 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Remarks    by    the    Honorable    Donald    E. 
Johnson,     Administrator     of     Veterans' 
Affairs,     at     the     Dedication     of     the 
Veterans'    Administration    Hospital,    Co- 
lumbia, Mo  ,  June  16.  1972 
Dr.    Fitzgerald  .  .  .  Congressmen    Randal, 
Ichord,  Hall  and  Hungate  .  .  .  Secretary  and 
Mrs,  Satoh   .  .  .  Mayor  Hobart  .  .  .  members 
of    the    Missouri    State    Legislature  .   .  .  Dr. 
Mayer  ...  Dr.  Ellis  .     ,  Reverend  Clergy  .     . 
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representatives  of  .America's  Armed  Forces 
and  national  veterans  organizations  .  .  .  dis- 
tinguished guests,  which  all  in  this  audience 
are  .  .  .  and  my  VA  associates:  We  are  met 
this  morning  to  mark  the  formal  opening  of 
a  magnificent,  new  addition  to  the  Veterans 
Administration  hospital  system  .  .  .  the  na- 
tion's largest  as  well  as  finest  hospital  sys- 
tem ...  I  am  proud  to  say. 

And  we  are  met  to  dedicate  this  460-bed 
hospital  here  In  the  heartland  of  America  to 
a  very  special  purpose:  Service  to  those  who 
have  served  America  In  a  verj-  special  way. 
In  welcoming  this  facility  Into  the  family 
of  VA  hospitals  ...  we  must  .  .  .  and  do  .  .  . 
recognize  .  .  .  pviblicly  and  gratefully  .  .  . 
the  strong  support  which  the  American 
people  have  given  .  .  .  and  are  continuing 
to  give  ...  to  our  veterans  medical  care 
program. 

The  hospital  which  we  dedicate  today  .  .  . 
a  $19-mlUion-dollar  Investment  on  the  part 
of  the  public  .  .  .  offers  tangible  and  Im- 
pressive evidence  of  that  support. 

However  .  .  .  even  more  striking  evidence 
of  the  will  and  resolve  of  the  American  peo- 
ple that  this  nation's  veterans  shall  receive 
the  finest  hospital  and  medical  care  possible 
may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  expenditures 
for  the  veterans  medical  care  program 
will  ...  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  .  .  .  reach 
almost  two  and  three-quarter  billion  dollars. 
And  this  is  an  Increase  of  more  than  one 
billion  dollars  In  Just  three  years  since  Presi- 
dent Nixon  appointed  me  as  his  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans  Affairs. 

I  submit  that  the  American  people  have 
accepted  .  .  .  fully  and  freely  .  .  .  the  charge 
and  the  challenge  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
gave  them  when  he  told  them  "to  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle." 

I  also  tell  you  today  that  the  quality 
Veterans  Administration  hospital  and  medi- 
cal care  program  which  their  support  has 
made  possible  benefits  not  Just  America's 
ill  and  disabled  and  aging  veterans  .  .  .  but 
has  placed  VA  medicine  in  a  key  position 
to  help  ensure  for  all  of  otir  citizens  the 
quality  health  care  at  reasonable  cost  that 
Is  their  right. 

Our  attention  this  morning  Is  focused  on 
this  Columbia,  Missouri  VA  Hospital. 

In  the  years  to  come  ,  .  .  this  381.000 
square  feet,  six-story  structure  will  continue 
to  be  the  symbol  of  VA  medicine  for  the 
citizens  of  this  great  community  .  .  .  and 
for  the  100.000  and  more  veterans  in  Central 
Missouri  whom  it  will  serve. 

Certainly  the  900  skilled,  dedicated,  and 
compassionate  men  and  women  who  will  staff 
this  hospital  when  it  is  In  full  operation 
will  become  active,  concerned,  responsible 
members  of  this  community. 

Without  question  .  .  .  the  hospital's  $14- 
miUion  annual  budget  will  contribute  sig- 
nificantly   to    the    economic    well-being    of 
Columbia.  Missouri. 
And  this  is  good. 

Even  as  we  dedicate  this  hospital  .  .  . 
however  .  .  .  and  recognize  its  mutually 
beneficial  affiliation  with  the  University  of 
Missouri's  Columbia  Medical  School  ,  ,  .  I 
think  that  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  this  newest  and  most  modern  VA 
hospital  Is  more  than  a  single  hospital.  It 
is  more  than  the  167th  Veterans  Administra- 
tion hospital  now  in  operation. 
It  is  part  ...  a  vital  part 
add  ,  ,  .  of  VA's  nationwide 
delivery  system. 

And  when  I  say  "system"  .  . 
actly  that. 

In  the  coming  fiscal  year  . 
gins     two 
July   1    . 
hospitals 


I    need   not 
health    care 

,  I  mean  ex- 

.  which  be- 
weeks  from  tomorrow  ...  on 
this  system  will  comprise  168 
.  our  new  Tampa,  Florida,  hos- 
pital will  be  dedicated  in  October  .  .  .  plus 
16  domiciliary  homes,  9  restoration  centers. 
83   nursing   care   units,   and    203    outpatient 
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clinics  .  .  .  organized  Into  37  "regional" 
Medical  Districts  .  .  .  and  operated  directly 
by  VA. 

Moreover  .  .  .  this  system  will  also  continue 
to  utilize  non-VA  faculties  ,  .  .  such  as  other 
Federal,  state  and  private  hospitals,  com- 
munity and  state  nursing  homes,  state  doml- 
clliarles  for  \eterans,  and  a  variety  of  other 
extended  care  arrangements. 

Many  members  of  Missouri's  medical  com- 
munity can  tell  you  .  .  .  from  pergonal  ex- 
perience .  .  .  that  the  VA  hospital  system 
also  relies  heavily  on  "home  town"  or  fee- 
basis  physicians  and  dentists  ...  as  required 
or  desirable. 

I  state  the  obvious  when  I  tell  you  that 
VA's  health  care  delivery  system  Is  the  largest 
under  unified  management  anywhere  In  the 
free  world. 

Not  so  obvious  .  .  .  but  very  definitely  at- 
tainable .  .  .  are  other  advantages  which  a 
system  of  this  magnitude  can  realize  . . .  such 
as: 

1.  Transferring  patients  .  .  .  readily  and 
with  no  red  tape  ...  to  the  most  appro- 
priate treatment  modality  and  location. 

2.  Fostering  the  most  efficient  use  of  both 
medical  and  admistratlve  personnel  .  .  .  and 
promoting  optimum  utilization  of  medical 
personnel  in  scarce  categories. 

3.  Saving  substantial  expenditures  In  the 
purchase  of  supplies. 

4.  Encouraging  avoidance  of  excessive  du- 
plication of  expensive  equipment. 

5.  And  speeding  up  problem-solving  proc- 
esses In  both  the  management  and  medical 
field. 

Permit  me  to  cite  two  recent  examples  of 
the  ability  of  our  VA  hospital  system  to  cope 
readily  and  effectively  with  new  demands 
and  changing  circumstances. 

The  first  concerns  VA's  drug  treatment 
program. 

It  was  Just  a  year  ago  this  month  that 
President  NLxon  asked  Congress  to  increase 
our  drug  treatment  budget  by  an  additional 
$14-mlUlon  to  assist  "In  the  Immediate  de- 
velopment and  emplacement  of  VA  rehabili- 
tlon  centers  which  will  permit  both  Inpatient 
and  outpatient  care  of  addicts  In  a  com- 
munity setting." 

When  we  received  our  marching  orders 
from  the  President  .  .  .  VA  had  only  five 
special  drug  treatment  centers.  In  Just  a  lit- 
tle over  three-month's  time  we  accomplished 
a  six-fold  increase  .  .  .  expanding  to  32  such 
centers  .  .  .  Including  the  center  in  St. 
Louis.  .  .in  1971. 

Within  the  next  30  days  we  plan  to  add  still 
another  12  of  these  special  units. 

In  ivddltion  to  these  44  specialized  drug 
treatment  centers  ...  all  of  VA's  167  hospi- 
tals .  .  .  Including  this  new  Columbia  VA 
hospital  .  .  .  are  mandated  to  accept  veteran 
drug  patients  promptly  for  treatment  ...  or, 
if  the  situation  indicates  ...  for  transfer  to 
those  VA  hospitals  operating  more  sophisti- 
cated centers. 

The  measures  we  have  taken  ...  In  response 
to  the  President's  call  to  battle  .  .  .  '«iU  add 
up  to  some  20.000  veterans  receiving  VA  In- 
patient or  outpatient  drug  care  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  two  weeks  from  now. 

A  second  example  of  the  ability  of  the  VA 
hospital  system  to  cope  readily  and  effec- 
tively with  new  demands  and  changing  cir- 
cumstances can  be  found  in  the  tragic  San 
Fernando,  California  earthquake  of  Febru- 
ary 9.  1971, 

We  effected  the  wldescale  redistribution  of 
patients  .  .  ,  'with  minimum  disruption  of 
their  care  requirements  ,  .  .  following  this 
earthquake  ,  .  .  which  destroyed  our  San 
Fernando  VA  hospital  .  .  .  and  which  sub- 
sequently led  to  the  abandonment  of  our 
Wadsworth  facility  In  Los  Angeles. 

Tliree  years  ago  .  .  .  when  I  took  office  as 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  ...  I  started 
uslne  the  word  "quality"  .  .  in  referring  to 
VA's  nospltal  and  medical  care  program. 
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That  word  was  appropriate  then  .  .  .  but  Is 
even  more  so  today. 

All  of  our  hospitals  are  accredited  .  .  .  and 
we  are  affiliated  with  98  of  the  Nation's  medi- 
cal teaching  schools  .  .  .  including,  of  course, 
the  University  of  Ml-.souri's  Columbia  Schools 
of  Medicine  and  Nursing. 

Nearly  one-half  of  VA's  full-time  phy- 
sicians are  board-certified  specialists  .  .  . 
a.id  nearly  one-half  hold  active  faculty  ap- 
polntme:its  at  medical  or  dental  schools  affi- 
liated with  our  hospitals. 

In  addition  .  .  .  VA  hospitals  have  active 
affiliations  with  gradu.aie  departments  of  psy- 
chology, graduate  schools  of  social  work,  oc- 
cupational as  well  as  physical  therapy 
schools,  pharmacy  schools  .  .  .  plus  univer- 
sities, colleges.  Junior  and  community  col- 
leges, and  technical  and  vocational  schools 
having  courses  for  professional  or  technical 
allied  health  workers. 

By  actual  count  .  .  .  these  schools  now 
number  965. 

Staffing  ratios  in  our  VA  hospitals  will 
reach  a  ne-.v  high  in  fiscal  1973  .  .  .  with  207 
employees  for  each  100  surgical  patients  .  .  . 
164  employees  for  each  100  medical  patients 
.  .  .  and  105  e.mployees  for  each  100  psy- 
chiatric patients. 

Stated  another  way  .  .  .  our  total  average 
employment  in  VA's  medical  care  program  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year  will  be  153,627  ...  an 
increase  of  more  than  10,000  employees  over 
1972  .  .  .  and  more  than  20,000  over  1971. 
On  an  average  day  in  fiscal  1973  .  .  .  VA 
will  be  providing  some  form  of  patient  care 
or  support  to  more  than  166.000  beneficiaries. 
During  the  year  we  will  provide  Inpatient 
care  for  nearly  one  million  veterans.  Our 
planning  calls  for  the  average  dally  patient 
census  here  at  Columbia  to  Increase  from  43 
In  this  fiscal  year  to  245  In  fiscal  1973. 

Obviously  ...  it  v.-ill  cUmb  still  higher  in 
future  years. 

We  will  handle  almost  11  million  outpa- 
tient visits  .  .  .  the  highest  number  in  his- 
tory ...  In  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Included  in  the  248  new  medical  units  .  .  . 
which  the  record  high  $2,7  billion  budget  for 
VA  medicine  in  fiscal  1973  will  permit  us  to 
add  .  .  .  will  be  a  cardiac  cathert-erization 
laboratory,  electron  microscopes,  an  intensive 
care  unit,  and  a  coronary  care  unit,  a  mental 
hygiene  clinic,  and  a  speech  pathology  unit 
...  all  here  at  our  Columbia  VA  Hospital, 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  .  .  .  for  VA 
medicine  .  .  .  the  coming  fiscal  year  will  be 
a  busy  one,  indeed. 

But  I  tell  you  today  that  VA  medicine 
can  .  .  .  and  will  ...  do  more  with  final  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  omnibus  medical 
bill  .  .  .  proposed  by  this  Administration  .  .  . 
which,  among  otlier  things,  will  permit  our 
clinics  to  provide  ambulatory  care  to  eligi- 
ble veterans  in  order  "to  obviate"  the  need 
for  their  hospitalization. 

While  this  may  require  expansion  at  some 
hospitals  of  our  system's  ambulatory  care 
facilities  ...  It  will  permit  delivery  of  care 
in  new  patterns  .  .  .  tailored  to  the  specific 
needs  of  individual  patients  .  .  .  and  consti- 
tute an  important  step  toward  preventive 
medicine. 

The  VA  medical  care  program  is  more  than 
patient  care  .  .  of  course.  It  encomnasses  .  .  . 
in  fact  .  .  .  the  triad  of  modern  medicine  .  ,  . 
requiring  the  operation  of  extensive  programs 
in  research  and  education. 

On  any  given  day  . . .  VA  medical  investiga- 
tors are  Involved  in  nearly  6.000  research 
projects. 

You  are  familiar  with  many  of  VA's  medical 
research  accomplishments  .  .  .  and  shared 
triumphs  .  .  .  such  as  the  elimination  of 
tuberculosis  as  a  killer  disease  .  .  .  the  per- 
fection of  kidney  transplants  .  .  .  the  de- 
velopment of  portable  hemodialysis  units  for 
home  use  .  ,  .  the  heart  pacemaker  .  .  .  the 
laser  cane  for  the  blind  .  .  .  and  others. 
And  vou  know  that  the  results  of  VA  medl- 
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cal  research  are  quickly  made  available  to  all 
of  our  citizens. 

The  point  I  want  to  emphasize  Is  VA's 
unique  capability  for  conducting  wide-scale 
cooperative  research  projects  In  clinical  set- 
tings .  .  .  our  ability  to  conduct  simultane- 
ously the  same  research  effort  In  many  hos- 
pitals. 

I  submit  that  this  research  technique  Is 
proof  that  the  VA  hospital  system  offers 
great  potential  for  reducing  the  time  neces- 
sary to  test  new  medical  treatments  or 
theories. 

We  believe  that  we  can  apply  this  same  ap- 
proach successfully  in  establishing  .  .  .  and 
demonstrating  .  .  .  new  models  or  patterns 
of  health  care  delivery  .  .  .  particularly  with 
the  appropriate  utilization  of  "para-profes- 
slonals." 

With  President  Nixon's  enthusiastic  sup- 
port .  .  .  VA  medicine  is  making  rapid  gains 
In  helping  to  supply  the  Nation's  medical 
manpower  needs. 

We  will  expand  the  number  of  health 
trainees  in  our  hospital  system  to  approxi- 
mately 62,000  in  fiscal  1973  ...  an  increase 
of  nearly  10  percent  over  this  year  .  .  .  and 
more  than  two-thirds  again  as  many  as  we 
trained  Just  four  years  ago. 

VA's  medical  education  and  training  pro- 
gram includes  trainees  in  some  60  profes- 
sional and  technical  categories.  To  Illustrate 
the  national  Importance  of  this  pro- 
gram .  .  .  {jermit  me  to  point  out  the  fol- 
lowing facts. 

Nearly  one-third  of  all  physicians  now 
practicing  .  .  .  and  approximately  one-half 
of  those  entering  practice  each  year  .  .  . 
have  had  some  or  all  of  their  postgraduate 
training  In  VA  hospitals. 

V.A.  contributes  directly  to  the  education 
each  year  of  over  1. 000  dental  students,  over 
20,000  basic  nursing  students.  23  percent  of 
all  social  work  graduates.  32  percent  of  all 
dldates  in  clinical  psychology,  and  25  per- 
cent of  all  pharmacy  Interns  and  residents. 
Finally  ...  I  tell  you  that  the  VA  system 
is  especially  well  suited  to  assist  In  increas- 
ing medical  resources  in  scarcity  areas.  We 
are  already  at  work  on  the  development  of 
eight  Area  Health  Education  Centers  .  .  . 
using  VA  hospitals  as  a  nucleus  in  localities 
that  are  removed  from  centers  of  higher 
medical  education. 

We  can  expand  this  effort  .  .  .  and  already 
have  authority  to  share  with  other  hospitals 
scarce  medical  equipment. 

Our  program  of  exchange  of  medical  in- 
formation .  .  .  especially  with  medical  per- 
sonnel In  rural  areas  .  .  .  can  be  greatly 
extended. 

VA  hospitals  have  demonstrate  their 
ability  to  help  new  medical  schools  get 
started  at  relatively  low  cost  .  .  .  and  to 
speed  up  the  development  and  production 
of  new  categories  of  health  care  person- 
nel .  .  .  such  as  Physician's  Assistants.  But 
more  can  and  should  be  done  in  both  of 
the-^e  areas. 

In  the  past  few  months  ...  I  have  partici- 
pated In  the  50th  anniversary  observance  at 
three  of  our  VA  hospitals. 

The  great  success  stories  written  by  each  of 
these  hospitals  were  .  .  .  first  and  foremost 
.  .  .  the  stories  ci  people. 

And  so  win  It  be  with  our  Columbia,  Mis- 
souri. Veterans  Administration  Hospital. 

When  this  newest  VA  hospital  observes  its 
Golden  Anniversary  .  .  .  whoever  Is  then  priv- 
ileged to  serve  America's  veterans,  their  de- 
pendents, and  survivors  of  decreased  veter- 
an-, as  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  can 
speak  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  veterans 
who  will  have  been  cared  for  in  this  hospital 
during  Its  first-half  century  .  .  .  and  of  their 
entitlement  to  the  quality  care  which  they 
received. 
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He  can  speak  of  the  skilled,  dedicated,  and 
compassionate  care  provided  them  by  the 
unselfish  men  and  women  who  staffed  this 
hospital  during  Its  first-half  century. 

He  can  attempt  to  find  words  that  ade- 
quately express  the  gratitude  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  to  the  thousands  df  volun- 
teers In  this  and  surrounding  communities 
who  offered  their  compassionate  hearts  and 
capable  hands  in  selfless  service  to  the  vet- 
eran patients  at  this  hospital. 

And  hopefully  ...  he  can  cite  as  a  fact  the 
pledge  I  now  make. 

Recognizing  that  to  have  a  friend  .  .  .  one 
must  be  a  friend  ...  I  now  pledge  to  you 
officials  and  good  citizens  of  Columbia.  Mis- 
souri .  .  .  and  to  Dean  Mayer,  Dr.  Ellis,  and 
the  staff  of  the  University  of  Columbia  Medi- 
cal School  .  .  .  that  my  Columbia  VA  Hospital 
associates  .  .  .  and  Indeed  all  of  us  In  VA  .  .  . 
win  try  to  earn  you  coveted  friendship  .  .  . 
and.  in  turn  ...  to  be  a  worthy  friend,  a  good 
neighbor  .  .  .  and  a  constructive  force  for 
good. 

Thank  you  for  making  this  dedication  such 
an  enjoyable  as  well  as  memorable  moment. 

Statement  by  President  Nixon  on  the  Dedi- 
cation OF  the  Columbia,  Missouri,  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Hospital 
Today  the  veterans  administration  is  dedi- 
cating a  new  hospital  In  Columbia,  Missouri. 
This  brings  the  nationwide  system  of  vet- 
erans' hospitals  to  a  total  of  167,  with  more 
under    construction    and    In    the    planning 
stage. 

This  latest  addition  will  provide  health 
care  sen'lces  primarily  to  the  veterans  of 
central  Missouri.  But  its  opening  also  sym- 
bolizes the  strong  and  continuing  commit- 
ment of  this  administration  to  making  the 
best  possible  medical  care  available  to  every 
eligible  veteran. 

Fulfilling  the  nation's  obligation  to  Its 
veterans  is  a  matter  of  Justice  and  national 
honor.  Meeting  their  medical  needs  Is  one 
of  our  highest  national  priorities.  To  Insure 
that  they  are  met,  I  intend  to  maintain  and 
reinforce  the  Independent  system  of  veterans 
administration  health  care  facilities  when 
and  as  required. 
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PLAUDITS  TO  TRIAD 


HON.  WILLIAM  S   MOORHEAD 

of    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29.  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
city  two-tlijrds  surrounded  by  water, 
maximizing  the  potential  uses  of  its 
rivers  is  an  essential  job.  The  Three 
Rivers  Improvement  and  Development 
Corp.  is  a  nonprofit  organization  ded- 
icated to  maximizing  recreational  and 
commercial  uses  of  Pittsburgh's  major 
waterways.  TRIAD  displayed  another 
facet  last  week  when  it  responded  to  the 
emergency  flood  situation  by  working 
with  local  boat  and  dock  owners  to  mini- 
mize property  loss  and  injury. 

TRIAD  personnel  coordinated  the  myr- 
iad bits  of  information  concerning 
debris,  boats,  and  barges  racing  pell  mell 
do'.vn  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela 
Rivers  into  the  mighty  Ohio.  They  then 
transmitted  this  vital  information  to 
public  officials  charged  with  protecting 
life  and  property. 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  the  TRIAD 


staff  people  who  worked  so  efficiently  in 
this  time  of  disaster.  I  would  like  to  put 
their   own   record   of   activity   into   the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  time. 
Report  to  the  Board  of  Directors  on  Triad's 

Involvement   Dtjring  Pittsburgh's  Flood 

Disaster.  June  20-25,  1972 

Now  that  the  flood  crisis  is  past  and  the 
matter  of  clean  up  is  underway,  we  have 
time  to  review  and  report  to  you  how  TRI.'\D 
responded  to  the  situation. 

As  early  as  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  20.  we 
were  extremely  concerned  that  the  river 
would  present  hazardous  conditions  for  the 
TRIAD  River  Renaissance  Weekend,  sched- 
uled for  June  24  &  25.  The  U.S.  Weather  Bu- 
reau was  contacted  as  early  as  Wednesday 
morning.  Mr.  William  Long.  Hydrologist  for 
the  River  Section  of  the  National  Weather 
Bureau.  Informed  us  that  even  if  the  rain 
stopped  Wednesday,  the  river  would  have 
heavy  debris  and  fast  current  for  the  week- 
end. 

Further  observation  throughout  Wednes- 
day demanded  an  alternate  plan  for  the 
Weekend  activities.  Wednesday  night  we 
were  working  with  marinas  to  secure  our 
equipment  and  other  docks  and  vessels. 
Many  marina  owners  provided  us  with  In- 
formation on  the  increasing  danger. 

Thursday  morning.  June  22,  further  checks 
with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  US. 
Weather  Bureau  indicated  in  our  judgment 
that  a  serious  condition  was  developing.  By 
10:00  A.M.  the  preliminary  decision  to  can- 
cel the  river  activities  for  the  weekend  was 
made;  and  after  an  on-the-scene  check,  a 
final  decision  to  cancel  the  TRIAD  river  ac- 
tivities was  confirmed  at  11:30  A.M.,  and 
we  Immediately  prepared  and  distributed  a 
press  release  to  that  effect. 

At  the  same  time  we  began  calling  marinas 
to  alert  them  of  pending  damage  to  vessels. 
docks,  and  marine  facilities,  and  In  turn 
received  further  on-the-scene  reports. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  have  the  Ses- 
ame Street  cast  and  the  Pittsburgh  Youth 
Symphony  perform  at  the  Civic  Arena  for 
two  shows  Saturday,  ai^.d  the  news  media  was 
notified  of  these  changes. 

Also,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  the  American 
Wind  Symphony  Barge  had  been  moored  to 
two  trees  in  Tarentum.  and,  in  light  of  the 
rising  waters,  was  in  a  precarious  situation. 
TRIAD  coordinated  the  movement  of  a  tow- 
boat  under  Jack  Ross  arid  George  Douglas 
to  move  the  Symphony  Barge  to  a  safe  port 
at  the  PPG  plant  In  Tarentum.  This  swift 
action  saved  the  barge  and  unknown  points 
that  might  have  been  damaged  in  its  path 
downstream. 

Throughout  Thursday  night  we  contin- 
ued to  be  Involved  In  working  with  marinas 
and  boat  owners  securing  property  and  not- 
ifying them  of  the  potential  flooding. 

Friday  morning  our  observors  were  sta- 
tioned at  the  Hilton  Hotel,  the  Gulf  Build- 
ing, and  various  mobile  points  reporting 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  other  offices, 
the  continual  flow  of  runaway  barges  and 
hazardous  debris  as  it  passed  down  the 
Allegheny  toward  the  Emsworth  Dam. 

At  one  point  a  barge  loaded  with  salvage 
Junk  crashed  Into  the  mooring  of  Grimm's 
salvage  operation  below  Penn-Central  Rail- 
road bridge  on  the  North  Side.  This  huge 
mass  of  barges  broke  loose,  struck  North 
Shore  Marina  tearing  it  from  its  moorings. 
and  then  headed  down  river.  Our  observors 
immediately  called  Faust  Marina  and  alerted 
them  to  clear  people  from  their  docks.  For- 
tunately the  swift  moving  hulks  missed 
wiping  out  Faust  Marina  by  only  a  few  feet. 
as  they  pivoted  off  the  Ninth  Street  Bridge 
into  the  center  channel  of  the  river.  TRIAD'S 
observation,  alerting  activity  continued 
throughout  the  daylight  hours. 
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The  Sesame  Street  cast.  In  town  for  a  per- 
formance at  the  TRIAD  Weekend,  finished 
rehearsal  at  Heinz  Hall  at  3:30  P.M.  Friday 
an(*>Jiere  then  evacuated  from  the  Hilton 
HoteT  This  action  was  taken  by  TRIAD  In 
order  to  keep  them  in  a  position  A'here  they 
would  be  free  to  perform  at  the  Civic  Arena 
Saturday.  June  24.  The  cast  was  very  con- 
cerned that  the  children  of  Pittsburgh  would 
if  we  were  forced  to  cancel  Saturday.  This 
be  denied  a  chaace  to  see  them  in  person. 
They  were  even  willing  to  perform  Sunday 
wonderful  group  of  entertainers  appeared 
here  without  charge.  Under  the  most  adverse 
of  weather  conditions,  which  caused  numer- 
ous changes  to  rehearsal  and  performance 
sites,  the  troupe  still  wanted  to  give  the  chil- 
dren of  Pittsburgh  the  show  they  all  antici- 
pated, in  spite  of  any  personal  inconvenience 
to  the  performers  themselves.  When  it  was 
determined  that  people  could  safely  venture 
to  the  Civil  Arena  Saturday  morning,  the 
scheduled  shows  were  held,  .and  approxi- 
mately 12.834  people,  young  and  old.  did  turn 
out  to  be  awed  by  Big  Bird  and  his  friends 
and  the  wonderful  music  of  the  Youth  Sym- 
phony. 

Throughout  the  entire  disaster,  from  as 
early  as  Wednesday  morning,  we  were  in  com.- 
munication  with  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  and 
other  officials  regarding  river  conditions.  In 
addition  to  that,  we  talked  with  marinas 
and  kept  two-way  communication  on  the 
changing  conditions.  Earl  Faust,  operator  and 
owner  of  Faust  Marina  on  the  North  Side,  had 
taken  considerable  measures  to  save  his 
marina  even  before  the  flood  was  predicted. 
With  the  help  of  Whitey  Baldinger— who  par- 
ticipates In  TRIAD  water  ski  shows  and  other 
functions,  Chris  Bigos— one  of  TRIAD'S  boat 
captains,  and  others,  they  cabled  their  docks 
to  the  bridge  piers  and  were  able  to  save 
them.  Their  near  round-the-clock  work,  at 
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greast  risk  to  personal  safety,  saved  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  boats  and  equipment,  and 
p.-'issibly  lives  as  well. 

Captain  Jack  Ross  worked  at  Oakmont 
Yacht  Club  where  they  saved  all  but  three 
boats.  Jack  claims  the  force  of  the  current 
actually  crushed  the  docks  under  this  feet. 

Port  Allegheny  Marina  took  preventive 
measures  and  saved  all  their  equipment. 
George  Kasunich,  TRIAD'S  Summer  Youth 
Program  Director,  was  helping  at  Rodak's 
Marina  in  Cheswick;  but  they  lost  consider- 
able property.  Rudy  Nuzzo's  Outboard  Haven 
had  most  of  their  boats  out  of  the  water  by 
Wednesday  night,  but  the  facllltiy  was  wiped 
out  by  the  swift  currents,  as  was  Harbor  Isle 
Yacht  Club. 

Oil  Sunday,  TRIAD  issued  the  enclosed 
news  release  and  scheduled  a  meeting  with 
its  IPC  committee  Wednesday.  June  28,  to 
assess  the  situation  and  take  the  neces.sary 
steps  to  Improve  flood  readiness  for  industry 
and  communities,  in  addition  to  its  pollution 
control  program. 
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THE  RESULTS  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
W^XIE'S  JUNE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  'WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
sent  to  re.'iident.s  of  Ohio's  15th  Ohio 
Congressional  District  the  results  of  my 
June  que.stionnaire.  For  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues,  I  insert  this  information 
into  the  Record: 


IF  YOU  WERE  A  CONGRESSMAN  FROM  OHIO,  HOW  WOULD  YOU  VOTE? 
(In  percent] 


18  27 


28-41 


42-57       Over  57 


Age  ol  constituent: 

His 

Hers 


9.3 
8.2 


12.2 
11,9 


16.4 
12.9 


14.7 
14.4 


His 


Hers 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


1.  Assuming  the  state  of  the  economy  to  be  the  number  one  issue  lacing  the  nation: 

(a)  Should  present  Phase  11  economic  controls  be  continued?  78.1  21.9  77.8 

(b)  Would  you  favor  stronger  wage-price  controls?  78.8  21.2  80.3 

(c)  Would  you  favor  an  end  to  all  wage-price  controls?  12. 5  87. 5  10. 6 

2.  Do  you  favor: 

(a)  Continuation  of  the  military  draft?  58  4Z  b3.| 

(b)  An  all  volunteer  armed  forces  concept?  61.3  38.7  6C.8 

3.  Are  you  in  favor  ol  granting  amnesty  to  those  who  avoided  military  service  by 

leavingtheUnitedStatesduringthe  Vietnam  War?  19.3  80.7  22.6 

4.  Do  you  favor: 

(a)  Busing  of  school  children  to  achieve  racial  balance?  9.»  90.2  3.5 

(b)  Busing  of  school  children  to  provide  equality  of  educational  opportunity?  39.6  60.4  32.2 

(c)  Do  you  think  President  Nixon's  recently  announced  busing  plan  would  solve 

this  controversial  problem?  35.2  64.8  35.6 

5.  Do  you  feel  that  the  federal  government  is  moving  effectively  to  alleviate  environ- 

mental pollution?  36.6  63.4  34.6 

6.  The  problem  ol  drug  abuse  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  solve. 

(a)  Do  you  favor  legislation  along  the  lines  ol  the  British  system  which  would  supply 

addicts  witti  drugs  under  controlled  conditions?  27.3  72.7  37.6 

(b)  Do  you  favor  stricter  enforcement  of  recently  enacted  drug  abuse  legislation 

providing  for  very  severe  criminal  penalties  for  drug  pushers?  91.2  8.8  92.7 

(c)  Do  you  favor  the  cut  oft  ol  foreign  aid  to  nations  producing  illegal  drugs?  79.5  20.5  81.3 

(d)  The  President  s  Commission  on  Drug  Abuse  has  released  a  report  which  favors 

legalization  of  private  use  of  marl luana— do  you?  31.5  68.5  24.3 

7.  Do  you  approve  of  the  way  President  ">lixon  IS  handling  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  and 

elsewhere  in  Indochina?  ^O'J  TV«  d 

8.  Do  you  approve  of  President  Nixon's  trips  to  Red  China  and  Russia?  85.6  14.4  83 

9.  In  general,  do  you  support  President  Nixon's  domestic  program?  67.5  32.5  66.3 

10.  Do  you  favor  the  so-called  value  added  tax,  in  effect  a  national  sales  tax,  as  a 

method  to  reduce  property  taxes?  41. 1  58. 9  36. 4 

11.  Do  you  think  federal  programs  are  helping  local  governments  to  eliminate  crime  in 

the  streets?  37.2  62.8  30 

12.  In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  most  important  problem  facing  the  nation?  (Listed  in 

order  by  number  of  times  mentioned.) 
(1)  Inflation  (2)  Crime  (3)  Vietnam  (4)  Drugs  (5)  Pollution  (6)  Distrust  of  Govern- 
ment Officials  (7)  Moral  degradation  in  general  (8)  Welfare 


22  2 
19.7 
89.4 

46.1 
39.2 

77.4 

94.5 
67.8 

64.4 

65.4 

62.4 

7.3 
18.7 

75.7 

31.7 

17 

33.7 

63.6 

70 


HON.  FRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD 

or     KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
several  weeks  ago.  Gen.  Ralph  E.  Haines. 
Jr.,  was  in  my  congressional  district  to 
help  welcome  back  the  101st  Airborne 
Division.  General  Haines  was  among  a 
group  ui  high  Government  officials  which 
constituted  the  official  welcoming  com- 
mittee for  this  first  complete  division  of 
fighting  men  to  be  returned  from  South- 
east Asia.  I  enjoyed  being  in  General 
Haines'  company  for  several  reasoiis,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  because  he  is  a  very 
responsible  patriot  of  our  country,  who 
has  demonstrated  repeatedly  his  able- 
ness  to  lead  others. 

Being  impressed  with  General  Haines' 
dedication  to  his  country  and  his  respon- 
sible attitude  about  our  country's  place 
in  world  affairs,  I  was  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  General  Haines  is  also  a  dedi- 
cated Christian.  In  fact,  he  often  refers 
to  himself  as  a  "private  in  the  Lord's 
Army." 

I  think  it  a  good  lesson  for  all  of  us 
that,  a  four-star  general  with  numerous 
honors  to  command  himself  among  his 
fellowmen,  has  not  forgotten  his  rightful 
place  in  the  "order  of  all  men  and 
matter." 

It  is  my  privilege  to  submit  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  edification  of  all  who  read 
the  daily  proceedings  of  the  House  ex- 
cerpts from  the  text  of  General  Haines' 
speech  as  a  military  breakfast  held  here 
in  Washington  on  April  1,  1972,  and 
sponsored  by  the  Full  Gospel  Business 
Men's  Fellowship  International: 

Remarks  of  Gen.  Ralph  E.  Haines,  Jr. 

Brother  Alllnder,  Beloved  Friends  In 
Christ:  I  am  honored  that  you  have  afforded 
me  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  you  at  this 
Military  Breakfast.  Those  of  us  who  wear 
the  uniform  of  our  country  are  happy  In- 
deed to  break  bread  with  our  friends  from 
the  business  and  professional  community. 
■We  meet  this  morning  on  that  bleak  day, 
about  which  not  a  word  Is  WTltten  In  the 
Scriptures,  between  the  Crucifixion  of  our 
Lord  and  His  glorious  Resurrection.  As  we 
prepare  our  hearts  to  celebrate  Christ's  tri- 
umph over  death  on  Easter  morning,  I  feel 
It  appropriate  to  consider  the  challenges  we 
all  face  as  witnesses  to  His  saving  grace;  so 
I  have  selected  "Challenges  of  the  Christian 
Life  "  as  my  subject.  I'm  not  sure  I  can  offer 
anything  new,  or  perhaps  even  stimulating, 
after  all  the  spirit -filled  speakers  you  have 
heard  In  the  last  few  days.  They've  been 
real  pro's  and  I'm  a  rank  amateur  In  this 
preaching  and  teaching  business.  At  best,  I 
can  only  hope  to  reinforce  some  of  the  views 
already  expressed  and  perhaps  strengthen 
your  faith,  as  we  seek  to  be  effective  wit- 
nesses in  the  days  ahead  which  the  Lord  has 
allotted  to  us. 

I  doubt  that  It  is  necessary  to  make  the 
point  with  this  audience  that  those  of  us 
who  serve  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  coun- 
try have  no  apologies  for  our  profession.  We 
consider  it  a  noble  one  which  demands  the 
services  of  Gtod-f earing  men  and  women.  A 
military  career,  like  any  other  religious  or 
secular  vocation.  Is  a  true  "calling."  As  such. 
It   offers   unlimited    possibilities — yes,    even 
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challenges — to  lead  lives  In  consonance  with 
the  highest  Christian  Ideals.  I  reject  out  of 
hand  any  view  that  we  In  the  military  are 
war  mongers.  To  make  a  simplistic  compari- 
son, v;e  are  no  more  war  mongers  than  fire- 
men are  arsonists  or  firebugs.  The  U.S.  mili- 
tary fiehts  wars  only  when  directed  to  do  so 
by  duly  elected  and  constituted  civilian  au- 
thority. The  man  in  uniform  doesn't  particu- 
larly like  separations  from  his  family  to  en- 
gage in  hostilities  in  a  distant  land.  But  he 
accepts  that  this  Is  an  Imperfect  world  and 
that  he  Is  being  paid  to  fight,  if  nece.ssary  in 
defense  of  his  country.  Forty-one  years  ago. 
on  the  plains  of  West  Point,  i  raised  my  right 
hand  as  a  17  vear  old  stripling  and  swore: 
"To  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic and  to  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance 
to  the  same."  I  have  sought  to  discharge 
that  trust  well  and  faithfully.  I  find  no  in- 
consistency between  my  responsibilities  as  a 
soldier  and  my  convictions  as  a  Christian.  I 
feel  I  can  serve  mv  God  and  my  countn,-  at 
the  same  time — In  fact,  that  service  in  these 
fields  is  complementary  and  mutually  rein- 
forcing. Over  the  nges.  God  has  been  the 
soldier's  constant  companion.  Like  other 
Christians,  we  servicemen  and  women  find 
no  problem  in  combining  our  faith  and  our 
profes.<;lon  and.  In  so  doing,  prove  our  faith 
and  improve  our  profession. 

To  return  to  my  subject,  what  are  the 
challenfres  of  Christian  Uvine — both  for  the 
civilian  and  military  members  of  this  audi- 
ence? I'll  try  to  avoid  belaboring  the  obvious 
and  will  seek  to  pitch  my  remarks  above  the 
"Dick  and  Jane"  level.  At  the  same  time,  I 
hope  to  avoid  the  "Intellectual  approach." 

First,  and  most  basic  of  all,  we  are  chal- 
lenged to  be  committed  Christians.  Most 
simply  put.  this  means  that  we  are  chal- 
leneed  to  acknowledge  our  sins,  to  open  our 
hearts  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  accept  Him 
completely  and  unreservedly  as  our  personal 
Savior,  with  the  full  realization  that,  no 
matter  how  unworthy  we  are.  our  guilt  and 
sin  are  washed  away  by  His  precious  blood. 
A  contlntiln<j  awareness  that  we  have  sur- 
rendered our  lives  to  Christ  and  have  found 
the  secret  of  victorious  living  must  consti- 
tute the  cornerstone  of  our  faith.  It  is  this 
bedrock  truth  on  which  we  can  fall  back 
and  regroup  our  forces  when  we  are  assailed 
by  the  turmoil,  trials  and  tribulations  of  the 
world 

The  first  challenge,  then;  to  the  Christian 
is  to  be  truly  committed.  Regardless  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  finds  himself,  he 
can  draw  peace  of  mind  and  assurance  from 
his  commitment:  and  it  is  a  source  of  sustain- 
ing strength  to  him.  Some  months  ago,  I  was 
fortunate  to  be  among  a  group  of  officers  who 
listened  to  Admiral  Sir  Horace  Law,  the 
Chairman  of  the  British  Officers'  Christian 
Union.  He  defined  Christian  commitment  as 
"giving  all  that  one  knows  of  self  to  all  that 
one  knows  of  God."  Given  the  limited  nature 
of  our  mortal  comprehension,  his  words  define 
commitment  as  well  as  any  of  us  could  hope 
to. 

The  second  challenge  tojUfe  as  a  Christian 
is  to  be  a  continuing  Christian.  Saint  Paul 
in  his  Epistles  made  the  Christian  life  analog- 
ous to  running  a  race.  As  in  any  race.  It  Is 
not  only  necessary  to  get  a  good  start,  but  In 
order  to  win,  it  Is  also  imperative  to  run  hard 
all  the  way.  Now,  If  we  are  to  continue  in 
the  Christian  faith,  if  we  are  in  Pauls  words 
to  "run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set 
before  us."  we  must  provide  time  in  our  daily 
routine  for  spiritual  activities.  The  first  of 
these  is  Bible  study.  The  Bible  contains  God's 
plan  of  salvation.  It  is  the  rc>ad  map  for  the 
Christians.  It  sustain.^)  us  In  our  Christian 
living.  In  it,  our  Ix>rd  has  given  us  the  experi- 
ences of  those  who  have  pone  before  us,  so 
that  we  can  profit  both  by  their  mistakes  and 
their  successes.  In  God's  word,  we  can  find 
strength  in  times  of  weakness  and  nourish- 
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ment  for  our  hungering  souls.  Many  great 
leaders  of  the  world,  both  military  and  civil- 
ian, have  advocated  regular  Bible  reading  for 
the  spiritual  strength  it  imparts.  In  the  midst 
of  'World  War  II,  Field  Marshal  Montgomery 
said  to  the  men  who  fought  under  him,  "I 
read  my  Bible  every  day,  and  I  recommend 
that  you  gentlemen  do  the  same."  General 
of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur  declared, 
"However  tired  I  may  be,  I  never  go  to  bed 
without  reading  a  portion  of  this  book — the 
Bible." 

In  the  1 1th  Chapter  of  Romans  we  read 
that  .  .  ."Faith  cometh  by  hearing  and  hear- 
ing by  the  word  of  God."  The  man  who  cuts 
hlm-self  off  from  the  Bible  and  wonders  why 
he  has  no  faith  is  just  as  ridiculous  as  a  man 
would  be  if  he  stopped  eating  and  wondered 
why  his  body  wasted  av.ay.  Christians 
through  the  years  have  differed  concerning 
the  most  meaningful  method  for  Bible  read- 
ing. To  me.  choice  of  methods  is  relatively 
unimportant.  What  is  important  is  that  we 
find  a  way  to  make  our  reading  of  the  word 
of  God  something  more  than  a  dull,  routine 
duty  or  a  mechanical  exercise  in  piety.  To 
do  this.  I  am  convinced  that  our  attitude  in 
Bible  study  is  decisively  important.  To  de- 
rive the  most  from  our  Bible  reading,  it  is 
Important: 

First,  that  we  read  reverently,  realizing 
that  through  the  printed  word  we  are  having 
a  confrontation  with  the  Lord  of  life — an 
interview  with  God. 

Secondly,  that  we  read  prar/er/ully.  Every 
Bible  reading  should  begin  with  a  moment  of 
prayer  in  which  we  ask  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
surge  up  Inside  us  so  that  we  can  receive 
God's   message. 

Third,  that  we  read  imaginatively — asking 
ourselves  constantly,  "How  is  this  applicable 
to  my  life  today?  What  does  it  demand  of 
me?" 

Finally,  that  we  read  obediently.  Some 
action  should  follow  from  our  study.  Just  as 
night  follows  day.  'We  must  resolve  to  do 
something  about  the  insights,  the  challenges, 
the  calls  to  service,  and  the  demands  to 
change  that  come  up  during  our  residing.  If 
we  read  our  Bible  regularly  In  this  manner, 
we  will  continue  to  grow  and  mature  in 
our  Christian  lives. 

As  continuing  Christians,  we  must  not  only 
seek  God's  truth  through  Bible  study,  but 
also  be  ardent  in  our  prayer  life.  We  must 
talk  to  God  and  permit  Him  to  talk  to  us. 
Every  military  man  understands  that  com- 
munications are  all-important.  If  they  are 
Interrupted,  even  the  greatest  commander 
can'not  direct  his  troops  to  victory.  Admiral 
Mahan,  the  great  exponent  of  seapower, 
whom  I  quote  out  of  deference  to  my  Navy 
friends  here  this  morning,  said:  "Communi- 
cations dominate  war:  broadly  considered, 
they  are  the  most  Important  single  element  In 
strategy,  political  or  military.'' 

So  too  in  our  Christian  lives.  The  line  of 
communication  between  us  and  our  God 
must  be  open.  There  must  be  a  channel 
through  which  we  can  seek  direction  and 
receive  guidance.  Henry  Thoreau  wrote:  "If 
a  man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his  com- 
panions, perhaps  it  is  because  he  hears  a 
different  drummer."  The  man  who  communi- 
cates regularly  v/lth  God  through  prayer, 
who  keeps  the  channel  open,  hears  the 
drumbeat  of  God's  guidance  and,  hearing 
this,  keeps  his  life  in  step  with  God's  will. 

A  third  responsibility  of  a  continuing 
Christian  is  to  be  regular  and  reverent  In 
attendance  at  worship.  It  Is  all  too  easy  to 
let  the  requirements  of  a  crowded  schedule 
squeeze  out  those  hours  that  we  owe  to 
God.  To  forego  gathering  together  with  our 
fellow  Christians  to  glorify  the  Lord  and  to 
thank  Him  for  His  manifold  blessings.  Is  an 
enormous  mistake.  Happily,  In  America,  we 
have  unsurpassed  opportunities  readily  avail- 
able for  worship,  ranging  from  attendance 
at   formal  services  to  participation   In  fel- 
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lowshlp  gatherings  such  as  ours — and  every 
possible  combination  of  both.  Despite  this, 
many  find  it  a  real  challenge  to  develop  good 
worship  habits.  One  mark  of  a  true  Christian 
is  that  he  meets  this  challenge  successfully. 
With  respect  to  worship,  I  recognize  that] 
In  many  Instances,  the  younger  generation 
is  "turned  off"  by  religious  services  within 
the  orgtinized  church.  I  will  grant  there  are 
shortcomings  and  Imperfections  in  our 
churches.  Just  as  there  are  in  any  human 
Institution — even  one  inspired  by  God.  How- 
ever, I  feel  that  Christian  denominations 
today,  as  never  before  in  recent  time,  are 
testing  their  fundamental  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices against  the  word  of  God  as  recorded  In 
the  Scriptures.  At  the  same  time,  ecumenical 
movements  .such  as  this  are  tending  to  bring 
God's  church  back  together.  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  draw,  in  full  measure,  from 
the  spontaneity,  sincerity,  and  Joy  with 
which  our  youth  worship  the  Lord — and 
Incorporate  these  qiialltles  Into  our  various 
Christian  denominations.  I  too  like  to  praise 
the  Lord  out  loud  in  a  church  service  without 
getting  "five  demerit  looks"  from  people  from 
ten  pews  around. 

The  third  challenge  in  our  Christian  life  Is 
to  be  a  witnessing  Christian. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  provide  tis  with 
inspiration  and  practical  advice  concerning 
Christian  witness.  In  terms  of  historical 
background,  the  Epheslans  in  the  first  cen- 
tury lived  in  a  world  where  sensuality  and 
immorality  completely  dominated  the  .scene, 
where  the  lie  was  the  mark  cf  sophistication, 
and  greed  the  keystone  of  ambition.  Ephesus 
provided  a  social  climate  in  which  the  basic 
drives  in  a  man  were  played  upon;  and  he 
was  drawn,  as  if  by  a  magnet,  into  the 
clutches  of  vicious  evU.  In  this  kind  of 
world,  the  early  Christians  found  it  difficult 
to  make  their  v/ay.  If  they  accepted  the 
standards  of  their  world,  they  could  not 
retain  their  int^'grity  or  even  their  identity 
as  Christians.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
withdrew  from  society  and  lived  lives  totally 
apart,  they  would  be  in  no  position  to  per- 
form as  disciples  of  Christ.  In  Chapter  5  of 
his  Epistle  to  these  confused  and  perplexed 
christians,  Paul  said.  "Once  you  were  dark- 
ness but  now  you  are  light.  Live  then  as 
children  of  the  light."  This  advice  taken 
to  heart,  enabled  the  early  Christians  to 
turn  the  world  upside  down.  This  l>ecame 
their  motto — "Live  then  as  children  of  the 
light." 

Our  world  hasn't  changed  much  through 
the  ensuing  centuries.  We  face  today  some 
of  the  same  challenges  and  problems  the 
Christians  at  Ephesus  faced  and  we  face 
them  In  every  walk  of  life. 

If  we  are  to  be  positive  witnesses  to  our 
faith,  two  things  are  necess.iry.  First,  we 
must  be  convinced  ourselves  about  the  re- 
ality of  sin,  the  necessity  ol  repentance,  and 
the  Indlspensabillty  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Divine 
Savior  and  Lord.  Unconvinced  souls  will 
never  convince  others. 

I  have  a  weekly  Prayer  Breakfast  and  Bible 
study  at  Fort  Monroe,  which  meets  at  0600 
hours  every  Friday  morning,  and  that  hour 
really  tests  one's  religious  convictions.  The 
group  is  composed  of  about  ten  generals, 
eight  colonels  and  three  Department  of  the 
Army  civilians  ...  all  immediate  members 
of  my  staff.  We  have  been  studying  the  Book 
of  John  of  late.  In  the  first  chapter  of  this 
marvelous  Book,  there  is  a  tremendous  state- 
ment of  faith  by  Andrew.  As  he  sought  to 
bring  Peter  to  the  Lord  he  said.  "We  have 
found  the  Christ."  What  conviction  there  is 
in  these  words!  He  didn't  say.  "I  think  we 
have  found  the  Christ,"  he  said,  "We  have 
found  the  Christ."  There  was  no  doubt  in 
his  mind.  Convinced  himself,  he  was  able  to 
convince  Peter.  If  we  are  to  be  positive 
witnesses  to  our  faith,  we  must  be  Just  as 
positive. 

Secondly,  in  addition  to  being  convinced 
ourselves,  we  must  find  ways  of  communi- 
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eating  our  faith  to  others.  Even  though  we 
live  in  a  world  of  communications,  our  prob- 
lems In  communicating  with  one  another 
are  paradoxically  complex.  We  find  as  much 
trouble  communicating  with  our  fellow  men 
as  we  do  •with  God.  We  can  put  a  man  on 
the  moon  and  communicate  with  him — but, 
all  too  often,  we  find  it  difficult  to  communi- 
cate our  faith  to  the  man  next  door.  If  we 
have  a  product  to  sell,  an  election  to  win, 
an  idea  to  propagate,  we  use  communica- 
tions to  tell  the  story,  to  let  people  know,  to 
state  the  case,  to  declare  the  advantages, 
arouse  prospects,  and  win  a  favorable  ver- 
dict. This  goes  on  every  day  in  a  variety  of 
forms.  How  infinitely  more  important  is  the 
communication  of  our  soul  winning  mis- 
sion! The  nearer  we  draw  to  election  time. 
the  more  certain  we  are  to  see  hundreds  of 
workers  pounding  the  streets  ringing  door- 
bells, speaking  man-to-man,  selling  their 
candidate.  We  Christians  can  learn  much 
from  such  efforts.  What  we  need  to  acceler- 
ate our  soul  winning  quest  and  to  reinforce 
the  efforts  of  great  evangelists  preaching  to 
thousands  in  huge  arenas  are  more  Indi- 
vidual Bpirit-fllled  Christian  laymen  active- 
ly, lovingly,  warmly,  persuasively  telling  the 
story  of  God's  good  news  in  Christ. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  baptized  In  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  beneficiaries  of  an  infinitely 
valuable  gift.  We  have  grown  In  our  faith  a 
step  beyond  accepting  Christ  as  our  personal 
Savior."  This    "drenching,    overfiowlng.    sat- 
urating of  our  souls  and  bodies  with  the  Holy 
Spii-it""— to  use  the  verbiage  of  Dennis  Ben- 
aeit — adds  tremendously  to  our  abilities  as 
soul  winners.  While  I  may  be  a  bit  prejudiced 
in  expressing  this  viewpoint,  I  am.  at  the 
same  time,  a  testimonial  to  its  validity.  As 
many  of  vou  know,  on  the  23rd  of  July  last 
year,"  at  a  Full  Gospel  meeting  in  Buffalo,  I 
experienced  a  bubbling  up  and  finally  a  violet 
eruption  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  had  been 
living  Inside  me  for  some  years.  Several  of 
you  here  this  morning  were  acces.sories  before 
the  fact.  Ruth  Egert.  Chet  Weirlch.  Harold 
Bredeson.  Larry  Hammond,  and  Myrl  Alllnder 
—along  with  niy  good  wife — really  ganged  up 
on  me.    (Digressed  to  Personal   Testimony ]. 
Today  I'm   on   fire   for   the   Lord.   And   I'm 
witnessing  up  a  storm!  The  Holy  Spirit  has 
given   me    a    burden.    Over    the    past    eight 
months.  I've  been  led  to  give  my  personal 
testimony    to    Jesus    Christ    at    rallies    and 
crusades,  on  radio  and  T\'.  in  pulpits  and  at 
prayer  meetings,  before  cadets  at  West  Point, 
and:  before  thousands  of  officers,  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  men  and  women  of  the 
United   States   Army.  I   believe   the  Lord   Is 
using  me  to  rekindle  spiritual  zeal  and  moral 
awareness   in  troop   units,  training   centers, 
and    service    schools    at    scores    of    military 
installations   across   this   great   land.   I   told 
the  Lord  last  July  I  was  ready  to  do  what 
he  wanted  of  me— and  I'm  trying  to  carry 
out  the  orders  of  my  Commander-in-Chief. 
I'm    a    Private    in    His    Army — bucking    for 
Private  First   Class.   Cut   in   stone   over  the 
entrance   of  the   Archives   Building  here  in 
Washington  are  these  words,  "Past  is  Pro- 
logue"— which    means    in    less    pretentious 
language:    "You  ain't  seen  nothing  yet!"  I 
feel  these  words  may  have  application  to  my 
efforts  to  be  a  channel  for  the  dissemination 
of  the  word  of  God.  I  don't  intend  to  relax 
in  the  service  of  the  Lord — although  some 
have  advised  me  to  slow  down  before  I  burn 
myself  out.  You  see,  I  still  have  a  full-time 
Job  commanding  the  largest  Army  command 
in   the   Free   World   today — about   a   half   a 
million  men  and  women,  military  and  civil- 
ian— to  which   I   am  devoting   my   full  en- 
ergies. Despite  that,  I  expect  to  continue  as 
a  practicing  ova-comer  in  spreading  the  word 
of  God— an  "overcoming  overcomer"  if  you 
please. 

The  example  that  we  give  others  Is  an  es- 
sential aspect  of  our  Christian  witness 
Whatever  you  try  to  do  to  lead  others  to 
Christ  must  proceed  from  the  basis  of  their 
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knowledge  that  you  are  sincere  in  your  de- 
votion. Thereafter,  you  must  be  alert  to  the 
opportunities  which  the  Lord  provides.  I 
know  of  no  set  rules  when  it  comes  to  act- 
ing out  one's  role  as  a  "child  of  the  light." 
Circumstances  vary  infinitely,  and  each  of 
us  gradually  learns  primarily  through  trial 
and  error,  how  he  or  she  is  able  to  influence 
others  toward  a  Christian  life. 

I  do  feel  that  we  can  identify  one  of  two 
"don't's."  Among  these  is  the  error  of  mis- 
taking the  nature  of  our  advantage  over 
those  who  are  not  yet  saved.  Let's  bear  in 
mind  that,  while  we  are  Infinitely  better  off 
than  they,  we  are  not  better!  All  we  have 
done  is  to  receive  Jesuc  Christ  as  our  Savior 
and.  in  so  doing,  to  accept  His  gift  of  salva- 
tion; we  have  earned  nothing  on  our  own 
merit.  We  are  miserable  offenders  against 
God's  holy  laws.  If  we  remember  this,  we 
will  avoid  any  temptation  to  be  condescend- 
ing or  overbiearlng  or  patronizing  to  those 
whom  we  must  seek  to  engage  in  a  Christian 
life. 

A  second  precaution  that  I'd  like  to  note 
deals  with  our  tendency  to  be  "put  off"  or 
easily  discottraged.  Each  of  us  is  here  today 
because,  in  part,  of  the  prayers  and  assist- 
ance of  friends  and  families.  They  must, 
many  times,  have  been  tempted  to  give  up 
on  us.  I  know  my  wife,  who  has  been  a  con- 
.stant  source  of  inspiration  to  me  throughout 
our  34  years  of  marriage,  has  been  very  pa- 
tient with  me  . . .  and  has  carried  me  through 
many  rough  spots  with  her  faith  and  prayer 
power.  As  I  have  overcome  my  bullheaded- 
ness  and  renounced  false  beliefs  in  a  host  of 
areas,  she  has  been  kind  enough  not  to  bruise 
my  masculine  pride  even  further  by  telling 
me  "I  told  you  so."  Until  the  23rd  of  July 
of  last  vear.  Sally  could  have  used  with 
full  appricability,  if  with  little  delicacy,  the 
words  of  St.  Stephen  to  the  High  Priest  and 
the  Council  Jtist  before  he  was  stoned  to 
death:  "Ye  stlffnecked  and  uncircumcized 
in  heart  and  ears;  ye  do  always  resist  the 
Holy  Ghost;  as  your  fathers  did,  so  do  ye." 
We  can  in  some  meas\;re  repay  the  efforts 
of  our  loved  ones  and  refiect  the  spirit  of 
our  gratitude  through  our  own  efforts  on 
behalf  of  others,  and  through  the  persistence 
with  which  we  maintain  those  efforts. 

Much  more  could  be  said  on  the  subject 
of  the  challenge  of  Christian  life;  and  many 
would  say  It  differently  and  certainly  far 
better.  In  fact,  many  have  said  it  far  better 
at  this  Convention.  In  my  layman's  view. 
however,  commitment,  continuation  and 
witnessing  are  the  salient  elements  of  our 
role  as  Christians;  and  anyone  who  earnestly 
tries  to  fulfill  them  quickly  learns  that  they 
constitute  a  most  challenging  task. 

More  than  anything  else,  I  want  to  en- 
courage each  of  you  to  live  your  faith.  Make 
it  come  alive  for  yourself  and  for  those 
around  you.  As  Jesus  tells  us  as  recorded  in 
Matthew's  Gospel,  5th  Chapter.  16th  Verse: 
"Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that 
they  may  see  your  good  works  and  glorify 
yotir  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  Half-way 
measures  will  never  satisfy  a  true  devotion 
to  Christ,  and  you  must  find  your  own  way 
to  express  what  you  feel  and  believe.  I  talked 
earlier  about  the  difficulties  some  of  oiu- 
people  are  having  in  finding  satisfactory 
spiritual  dynaml.sm  within  the  established 
churches.  In  addressing  the  challenge  of 
Christian  life,  I  have  dealt  with  components 
of  that  challenge.  But  commitment,  con- 
tinuation and  witness  focus  on  one  encom- 
passing imperative;  and  that  is  we  must  let 
Christ  live  in  us  as  we  live  in  Him.  We  must 
tru.st  in  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
pray  that  God's  ■will  be  made  our  own — 
that  each  of  us  be  transformed  from  shy, 
private  worshipers  Into  bold  Christians  and 
tr\ie  "children  of  the  light"! 

As  Christians  of  today,  we  are  challenged 
to  exert  greater  effort  to  bring  the  light  of 
life  and  peace  and  understanding  to  the 
world.  We  must  not  remain  in  an  ivory  tower 
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withdrawn  from  life,  but  through  our  posi- 
tive witness  of  dedicated  Christian  living, 
bring  the  light  of  Christ  Into  the  lives  of 
our  brothers.  I  pray  that  God  will  grant  ua 
the  wisdom  and  strength  that  we  must  have 
to  meet  the  challenges  which  we  embrace 
as  spirit-filled  Christian  men  and  women. 
Glory  to  God!  Praise  the  Lord!  Hallelujah! 
He  is  Risen!  Amen,  Amen  and  Amen. 


OPERATION  HEALTH  SAVING :  MED- 
ICAL CARE  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF    IOWA 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28,  1972 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Des  Moines  Register  on  May  20  pub- 
lished an  editorial  about  an  experiment 
in  health  care  for  the  elderly  in  'Waukon, 
Iowa.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
Operation  Health  Saving  and  commend 
Rev.  Arlin  Adams  for  this  very  successful 
beginning  which  focuses  on  the  health 
care  needs  of  a  group  of  special  concern 
to  me,  those  over  65.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude both  this  article  which  indicates 
the  need  and  value  of  a  program  of  pre- 
ventive health  care  examinations  for  the 
elderly  as  well  as  the  report  on  the  first 
year's  efforts. 

The  article  and  report  follow : 
Waukon  Shows  the  W^ay 

Waukon.  pop.  3,900,  showed  this  spring 
what  a  small  community  can  do  to  promote 
health  care.  The  event  was  "Operation  Health 
Saving."  Free  physical  examinations — In- 
cluding electrocardiograms,  dental  checks, 
sight  and  hearing  tests — were  offered  to  all 
persons  over  65  who  had  not  had  a  physical 
In  two  years. 

The  Rev.  Arlin  H.  Adams,  administrator 
of  the  Veterans  Memorial  Hospital  at  Wau- 
kon, organized  the  program.  Adams  had 
guessed  that  20  or  30  senior  citizens  would 
accept  the  offer.  But  200  persons  registered. 
The  list  had  to  be  pared  to  104,  and  another 
clinic  will  be  held  this  fall  to  take  care  of 
the  rest.  The  clinics  could  become  regular 
events,  Adams  said. 

The  clinic  opened  at  7:30  a.m.  on  a  Satur- 
day, and  ran  continuously  for  12  hours.  Six 
doctors,  two  dentists,  an  optometrist,  podia- 
trist, and  audiologist  donated  their  time, 
assisted  by  nurses  and  other  volunteers. 
Members  of  civic  groups  provided  free  trans- 
portation, and  teenagers  served  as  hosts. 

Adams  estimates  the  value  of  the  donated 
professional  services  at  $4,000. 

Those  found  in  need  of  medical  attention 
were  told  to  see  their  family  doctors — and 
most  needed  help.  Adams  said.  One  woman 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  both  legs 
due  to  a  diabetic  condition.  She  was  checked 
into  a  hospital  the  following  Monday.  An 
elderly  man  arrived  barely  able  to  walk;  he 
had  lived  through  the  winter  without  shoes, 
and  without  Indoor  plumbing.  A  high  Inci- 
dence of  glaucoma  was  discovered. 

Neither  Medicare,  which  serves  the  elderly, 
nor  Medicaid,  which  serves  the  poor,  covers 
the  cost  of  preventive  health  examinations 
for  the  elderly.  (Medicaid  pays  for  such 
examinations  for  children  up  to  age  6.) 

The  Waukon  experiment  should  help  call 
attention  to  the  Importance  of  preventive 
medicine. 

"We're  kind  of  proud  that  our  little  tcwn 
did  this,"  Adams  said.  They  have  a  right 
to  be. 
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A  Small  Hospital  Serves  or  Operation 

Health  Saving! 
(The  first  report  from  Waukon.  Iowa) 
April  1st,  1972  was  a  red  letter  day  for 
104  Senior  Citizens  in  the  Waukon,  Iowa 
area,  people  65  years  of  age  and  over  and 
who  had  not  had  a  thorough  physical  ex- 
amination In  at  least  the  past  two  years. 
The  aforementioned  104  people  were  given 
this  e.xamlnatlon  for  the  total  cost  of  $1.00 
per  person  by  the  Good  Samaritan  Complex 
In  Waukon.  The  Good  Samaritan  Complex 
Is  composed  of  the  44  bed  Veterans  Memorial 
Hospital  and  the  Good  Samaritan  Nursing 
Center,  a  76  bed  institution.  The  administra- 
tor is  the  Rev.  Arlin  H.  Adams,  Chap  LTC, 
AUS.  Ret.  The  Waukon  service  area  includes 
an  area  of  circa  13-14,000  population.  Wau- 
kon is  a  town  of  less  than  4,000  people  In 
N.E.  Iowa. 

What   was,   Is  Operation:    Health   Saving? 
It  was.   Is   and   will   be   again,   a  diagnostic 
cUnlc    which   consisted    in   the  giving   of  a 
very  thorough  physical  examination  to  those 
elderly  people  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
were  unable,  or  did  not  feel  they  were  able, 
to  get  such  an  examination  for  themselves. 
Medicare  or  Medicaid  gives  no  help  in  Preven- 
tive medicine  to  the  elderly  Preventive  med- 
icine Is  what  these  people  need  and  many 
feel   that  they  can't  afford  the  $68.00  pay- 
able, even  were  they  admitted  to  an  over- 
night   stay    in    the    hospital    for    such    an 
examination.  The  physical,  on  AprU  1st.  In- 
cluded everything,  teeth,  eyes,  hearing,  lab 
work,   x-rays,   podiatry,   otology,   the   works. 
One  little  lady  said,  "My  word,  that  young 
doctor  I  had  poked  his  nose  Into  every  open- 
ing In  my  body!"  "He  was  thorough!" 
WHO  were  all  involved 
Naturally    the   older   people    needing    the 
service  area  were  involved.  And  such  beauti- 
ful  people  they  were!   In   they  came,   after 
having    been    pre-reglstered,    the    halt,    the 
lame,  the  spry,  with  canes,  even  a  few  In 
wheelchairs,    all    smiling   hesitantly.    Just   a 
bit    afraid    that    this    was    an    April    Pool's 
day  Joke. 

Also  Involved  were  the  Pink  Ladles.  Good 
Samaritan  Ladles,  Candy  Stripers,  office  girls, 
nurses,  aides,  housekeepers,  lab.  x-ray  per- 
sonnel, and  a  bunch  of  lovely  teen-agers  who 
came  in  Just  to  offer  their  help.  Volunteers 
were  used  to  lead  the  examinees  from  place 
to  place.  We  had  a  one  on  one,  or  buddy 
type  system  and  It  worked  well.  A  word  about 
the  Candy  Stripers  and  teen  agers,  there 
was  Instant  Rapport  between  them  and 
the  aged.  To  see  them  all  going,  hand  In 
hand,  up  and  down  the  halls,  into  and  out 
of  the  elevators,  chatting,  smiling,  laughing — 
well,  it  was  truly  great. 

Another  group  of  people  Involved  were 
the  professionals — the  doctors,  the  dentists, 
the  podiatrist,  the  otologist,  the  optometrist, 
the  physical  therapist,  the  Lab  and  X-ray 
technicians.  These  people  gave  their  services 
for  the  day.  Many  nurses  and  aides  also 
donated  their  work,  all  so  that  the  entire 
cost  would  be  as  little  as  possible.  The  doc- 
tors and  other  health  professionals  gave 
evidence  of  their  love  for  people,  their  care 
and  concern  for  the  health  of  all,  regardless 
of  ability  to  pay  or  not  pay.  Talk  Is  being 
made  of  some  changes  In  procedure  for  the 
second  Operation:  Health  Saving  to  be  held 
perhaps  again  next  April 

It  was  a  day  of  Joy  and  gladness.  Had  there 
been  absolutely  no  results  from  the  physical 
angle,  had  nothing  been  discovered,  everyone 
In  excellent  health,  the  day  would  still  have 
been  tremendously  worthwhile.  Some  of  the 
elderly  had  not  been  out  of  their  apartments 
and  houses  all  winter  long.  The  shrieks  and 
shouts  of  Joy  as  they  saw  old  friends  and 
neighbors,  some  for  the  first  time  in  years, 
that  alone  was  a  Joyful  noise!  The  entire 
social  angle  by  itself  was  worth  every  bit  of 
effort  put  Into  the  day. 
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was  anything  worthwhile  pound  by  the 
examinations? 
Indeed  so!  The  optometrist  Informed  us 
that  normally  one  might  find  2  or  3  sus- 
pected glaucomas  In  a  group  of  that  size  and 
in  that  age  span.  We  found  a  possible  12  of 
our  104  folk  In  the  suspect  class  and  several, 
since,  have  turned  out  to  have  glaucoma! 
Now,  with  proper  treatment  their  sight  can 
be  saved  to  some  extent,  and  other  eye 
problems  are  being  treated.  The  total  days 
of  extra  sight  saved  for  these  people,  be- 
tween now  and  their  deaths,  well,  who  can 
count  and  evaluate  that? 

In  the  hearing  matter,  over  90%  of  the 
people  were  found  to  be  suffering  some  hear- 
ing loss  or  another.  Some  were  of  a  type  to 
be  aided  by  hearing  aids,  some  were  not.  But 
for  those  who  Just  thought  their  hearing 
was  the  result  of  old  age,  not  able  to  be 
remedied,  and  who  now  have  treatment,  who 
now  win  hear  better,  longer,  again,  who  can 
put  a  monetary  value  on  that? 

Look  at  this!  One  little  lady  came  In  with 
such  bad  diabetic  ulcers  on  her  legs  and 
feet  that  she  could  hardly  walk.  Gangrene 
was  Imminent.  She  was  given  orders  to  be 
pounding  on  the  door  of  her  physician  by 
Monday  AM.  She  did.  Tuesday  she  was  In  the 
hospital.  Her  legs  were  saved.  Was  that 
worthwhUe?  A  poor  old  lady  walks  and  Is 
Independent  In  her  own  apartment  for  some 
years  yet,  needing  neither  nursing  home  care 
nor  hospitalization,  not  crutch  nor  wheel 
chair.  Worthwhile?  You  bet! 

This  too  bears  seeing?  One  large  bodied 
man.  in  his  seventies,  was  brought  in  by 
wheel  chair,  his  feet  were  too  bad  for  him 
to  do  more  than  stagger  on.  We  found  that 
all  winter  he  and  his  wife  lived  in  an  older 
house,  one  with  a  "path"  not  a  bath,  and 
Dad  had  to  go  out  to  empty  the  pot,  bring 
in  the  wood  and  water.  Mother  could  not. 
But  you  see,  Dad  had  to  go  outside  In 
subzero  weather  without  shoes  or  slippers. 
His  feet  were  so  sore,  so  swollen  that  he 
wound  up  doing  these  chores  barefooted, 
even  In  weather  way  below  zero  and  In  deep 
snow!  His  feet  are  being  treated,  the  County 
Home  Makers  are  at  work  helping'  Good' 
Much! 

A  number  of  people  said,  over  and  over. 
"What  a  blessing  this  Is.  I  knew  something 
was  wrong  with  me  but  I  felt  I  could  not 
afford  a  physical  examination  Just  to  see  If 
there  were."  Many  cried  with  Joy  and  said, 
"Thank  God  for  the  doctors  and  the  hospital 
for  doing  this." 

WHO  BORE  the  COST  OF  THIS  ALL? 

The  Sl.OO  diagnostic  clinic  was.  for  all  pur- 
poses, a  free  one  to  the  elderly.  The  dollar 
took  off  the  onus  of  charity  and  was  allegedly 
to  cover  the  cost  of  some  of  the  x-ray  film. 
Many  of  the  recipients  were  so  pleased  at  the 
bargain  they  got.  But  the  bargain  was  made 
possible  by  the  Good  Samarita:i  Complex 
absorbli-.p  much  of  the  cost  and  above  all  by 
the  doctors,  dentists,  and  all  other  profes- 
sionals donating  the.r  services  for  the  day. 
It  was  estimated  that  had  we  had  to  pay  all 
the  people,  including  the  volunteers  (and 
they  at  only  $1.60  per  hr.(  according  to 
their  normal  rates  our  cost  for  the  day  would 
have  been  a  staggering  $4,000.00  or  there 
abouto.  1 1  v.as  a  12  hour  day  for  most  of  our 
personnel.  So  the  gratis  labor,  the  efforts  of 
care  and  co;icern  for  others  by  the  doctors 
and  entire  staff  is  what  made  "this  possible. 
No  such  clinic  can  possibly  work  without  that 
dedication  unless  somewhere  there  is  either 
State  or  Federal  money  available.  Should 
that  be  the  case,  and  we  don't  know  that  It 
is.  then  perhaps  more  health  Institutions  will 
be  ready  to  tackle  such  an  operation. 

HOW  DID  THIS  COME  ABOUT? 

Chaplain  Adams,  administrator  and  Chap- 
lain of  the  Complex,  a  member  of  the  Ev. 
Lutheran  Good  Samaritan  Society  of  Sioux 
Falls,  So.  Dak.,  received  the  Idea  from  an 
article  written  In  a  Social  Services  magazine 
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by  the  Dr.  John  Mason,  Director  of  Services 
for  the  Aging  of  the  American  Lutheran 
Church. 

Dr.  Mason  had  seen  some  pre-retirement 
physicians  In  England  a  few  years  ago.  Brit- 
ain has  socialized  medicine  yet  even  there 
It  was  found  that  many  elderlv  did  not  make 
proper  use  of  it.  People  kept  putting  off  going 
to  the  doctor,  specially  In  the  rural  areas  and 
among  the  poorer  people,  even  as  they  do  in 
America. 

The  Rev.  Adams  had  also  discovered  that 
too  many  elderly  were  brought  into  the  hos- 
pital or  nursing  home  when  it  was  too  late 
to  do  much  about  the  physical  breakdowns 
On  reading  Dr.  Mason's  article  the  adminis- 
trator presented  the  idea  to  the  Medical 
Staff  which  discu.ssed  it  thoroughlv  and 
agreed  to  hold  such  a  clinic.  The  date  w-as  set 
by  the  Medical  Staff  and  then  It  was  up  to 
the  administration  to  work  out  the  logistics 
and  details.  April  1st  was  designated  as  the 
date. 

The  logistics  of  the  clinic  were  neither 
small  nor  easily  overcome.  In  a  small,  non- 
tax supported  hospital.  Just  breaking  even  m 
the  expense  column,  the  finances  alone  took 
some  shuffling.  Extra  glassware  and  needs  for 
the  Lab  were  gotten,  film  for  X-ray.  dis- 
posable garments  for  use  during  the  exami- 
nations, lunch  and  coffee,  arranging  the 
schedules  of  workers,  getting  needed  equip- 
ment  into  the  various  areas,  setting  up  time 
schedules,  etc..  etc.,  for  the  professional  staff, 
all  were  met  and  solved.  Some  were  not 
solved  very  well;  next  time  we  know  what 
things  caused  the  bottle  necks  and  we  will  be 
able  to  run  things  a  bit  more  smoothlv.  Al- 
though, with  excellent  cooperation  the  dav 
went  remarkably  well. 

HOW     were     THE     PEOPLE     NOTIFIED' 

Once  the  date  was  set  and  a  pre-registra- 
tion  form  was  worked  out.  the  cooperation 
of  local  news  media  was  sought.  The  first 
news  reelases  were  issued  a  complete  month 
In  advance.  Local  papers,  radio  stations,  area 
TV  outlets,  and  every  minister,  pastor  and 
priest  were  all  given  the  releases  and  their 
cooperation  asked  for.  Subsequent  press  re- 
leases followed  to  all  of  the  same  people  A 
number  of  state  wide  newspapers,  a  radio 
network  and  three  TV  stations  caught  the 
vision  and  tremendous  publicity  was  gener- 
ated for  this  first  of  its  kind  in  America! 

Wlien  the  project  was  originally  mentioned, 
the  Medical  Staff  was  not  too  sure  of  its 
relevance  Would  10  or  even  20  people  need 
this  in  our  area?  After  all  we  had  doctors 
who  made  house  calls,  we  had  a  fine  small 
hospital  readily  available,  one  with  an  open 
door  policy!  The  administrator  thought  may- 
be 40  might  need  the  service. 

Within  two  weeks  of  the  first  publicity 
over  one  hundred  people  of  the  area  had  al- 
ready registered!  Before  the  actual  day  came 
over  two  hundred  had  registered:  The  Medi- 
cal Staff  concluded  that  we  would  be  able  to 
do  a  really  thorough  Job  for  104  people  for 
the  day.  The  first  104  were  notified  as  to  their 
acceptance  and  given  a  time  to  report.  The 
remaining  120  will  be  waiting  for  the  next 
such  clinic.  Remember,  these  were  people  65 
and  over  who  had  not  had  a  good  phvsical 
examination  In  at  least  two  years.  \Ve  do 
know  of  a  few  who  slipped  in  but  for  the 
most  part  these  people  had  not  had  an  ex- 
amination. In  fact,  a  goodly  number  said  this 
was  the  first  such  examination  in  all  their 
lives!  As  for  those  who  did  slip  in,  our  phi- 
losophy Is  that  we  would  rather  be  "took"  by 
some  rather  than  miss  caring  for  those  who 
needed  It. 

A  bird's  eye  view  of  the  findings 
We  have  already  covered  several  of  the 
Items,  the  high  incidence  of  suspected  glau- 
coma, the  little  lady  whase  legs  were  saved 
and  elderly  gentleman  with  the  poor  feet. 
Some  of  the  base  statistics  are  as  follows: 

Total   nimiber  involved— 104  of  whom  60 
were  female.  44  male. 
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Possible  glaucoma— 7  females  out  of  60; 
males  were  5  of  44. 

Urinalysis— 2  males  with  abnormalities  de- 
manding immediate  attention,  the  one  need- 
ing attention  soon;  6  ladles  needed  attention 
at  once,  4  soon. 

Blood  tests— all  males  normal  and  only  one 
ladv  abnormal  now.  (Abnormal  Now  Is  the 
Medical  Staff's  wording  for  needs  immediate 
attention,  Abnormal  Soon,  means  needs 
checking  on  In  the  near  future.) 

X-ray— 3  men  needing  inunediat*  atten- 
tion  2 'soon:  Ladles— 11  Now  and  4  soon. 

Podiatry— The  podiatrist  was  amazed  at 
an  exactly  even  break  in  what  may  turn  out 
to  be  an  important  statistic  In  the  future— 
52  people  had  arthritic  knees  and  52  had  no 
problems  at  all  and  of  the  52  who  had  prob- 
lems with  arthritis  in  the  knees  everyone  had 
some  sort  of  foot  trouble  and  had  done  noth- 
ing or  little  about  them.  Of  the  52  who  had 
no  arthritic  knees  everyone  had  some  sort  of 
good  foot  or  arch  support  and  wore  them 
regularly.  „^   _ 

The  question  arose  In  the  Medical  Staff  as 
to  whether  there  Is  a  relationship  between 
those  two  facts.  The  sUtistics  in  this  area 
will  be  closely  scrutinized  again  aft«r  the 
next  clinic.  Mavbe  we  have  discovered  some- 
thing, maybe  nothing,  but  It  wnil  be  Interest- 
ing to  follow  up.  9  men.  12  ladles  had  urgent 
needs,  9  men  and  16  ladles  needed  some  good 
checking  up  soon. 

Dental— 10  men  need  immediate  attention, 
7  soon;   8  ladies  need  work  done  at  once,  8 

later.  ,  .    . 

PT— One  man  and  eight  ladles  needed 
immediate  attention;  8  ladles  and  five  men 
needed  attention  soon. 

EKGs—Thlngs  to  be  studied:  Only  8  men 
but  22  women  needed  immediate  work  and 
study  done  on  their  coronary  problems,  most 
of  which  had  not  been  suspected  prior;  then 
9  ladies  and  7  men  needed  attention  soon. 
We  were  interested  in  the  larger  proportion 
of  females  needing  heart  study. 

Otology— hearing  losses  were  found  In 
most  Of  those  that  could  be  helped  we  found 
the  following,  13  men  and  14  ladles  needed 
immediate  attention  and  help:  8  men  and  9 
of  the  fair  ones  had  problems  that  should  be 
looked  after  soon. 

\  report  form  was  sent  to  each  person 
going  through  the  clinic.  Remember,  this  was 
diaenostic  only.  The  doctors  and  specialists 
read  the  charts,  studied  the  X-rays,  etc.,  and 
made  the  proper  comments  for  each  per.=K3n 
examined;  a  brief  report  was  sent  to  the  In- 
dividual who  then  presented  this  to  the  phy- 
sician or  health  professional  of  his  choice 
for  further  action.  Doctors  living  elsewhere 
simply  have  but  to  call  into  otir  Medical 
Records  and  thev  will  receive  either  a  verbal 
report  or  a  transcript  of  any  or  all  of  the 
reports. 

.INY  SOCIAL  service  TYPE  NOT.1TIONS? 

Yes  we  found  that  ten  of  the  people  had 
neither  radio  or  TV.  No  regular  contact 
with  the  outside  world.  Another  11  admitted 
to  not  having  a  bathroom,  only  a  "path"  to 
the  Chic  Sales.  And,  a  total  of  13  were  Inter- 
ested in  a  low  rental  housing  development 
of  some  kind.  Good  Samaritan  is  seriously 
thinking  of  doing  something  along  that  line 
but  first  must  add  an  additional  fifty  beds  to 
the  nursing  home. 

IS     THERE     something     HERE     TO  MAKE  US 
THINK? 

When  one  considers  that  If  we  stretch 
our  statistics  and  say  that  we  cover  a  14.000 
population  service  are  and  then  have 
already  over  220  people  registered  out  of 
that  total  population  for  such  a  clinic  and 
add  to  this  the  information  gathered  by  the 
various  Senior  Citizens  groups  (who  also 
worked  with  might  and  main  for  this)  to 
the  effect  that  at  LEAST  another  200  people 
In  the  area  fulfill  the  qualifications,  well, 
we  were  horrified.  To  think  that  In  our  land. 
In  a  place  where  medical  services  are  avail- 
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able  that  there  should  be  such  neglect  of 
physical  health  by  Just  the  very  .segment  of 
the  papulation  that  needs  it  most,  this  causes 
one  to  gasp!  If  approximately  3';  of  our 
people  need  health  care  and  we  extend  this 
across  the  nation,  then  the  resultant  six 
mllUon  or  so  Is  staggermg.  And  friends  from 
the  cities  tell  me  that  in  the  poverty  areas 
and  ghettos,  black  and  white,  the  averages 
wUl  run  much  higher  In  our  senior  citizen 
groups!  What  a  tremendous  field  of  work 
for  all  of  us!  Truly  the  most  neglected  per- 
son today  is  the  aged,  regardless  of  color, 
creed  or  wealth!  One  might  well  conclude 
that  never  before  has  so  much  been  said 
about  and  so  little  actually  done  for  so  many. 

what    could     POSSIBLY     CAUSE     THIS     NEGLECT? 

In  one  word,  poverty!  Either  real  or  antici- 
pated. Everyone  working  with  the  elderly 
knows  how  the  marginal  and  even  better  in- 
comed  people  anticipate  poverty.  For  ex- 
ample, In  our  own  small  town  of  less  than 
4.000  we  had  a  survey  taken  about  three 
years  ago.  We  found  that  over  200  family 
units,  including  from  one  to  four  people, 
were  existing  on  less  than  $200.00  per  month 
and  half  of  these  were  hardly  existing  on 
incomes  of  less  than  $100.00  per  month.  On 
this  little  Income  .some  were  paying  taxes 
and  upkeep  on  houses,  trying  to  run  a 
car,  pav  insurance,  etc.,  and  also  eat  a 
little  here  and  there.  No  wonder  they  were 
their  own  physicians  and  diagnostic  experts. 
Oh,  they  have  Medicare  and  such  like. 
Do  they  now?  Oh,  yes!  Hogwash!  How  many 
of  these  people  can  afford  over  five  dollars 
a  month  for  their  self  pay  portion  of  Medi- 
care. With  Incomes  like  that  you  might  as 
well  promise  them  something  on  the  moon! 
They  simply  can't  afford  Medicare  at  those 
prices!  Something  Is  radically  wrong  in  our 
land  when  people  who  made  their  money  In 
fifty  cent  and  dollar  a  day  times  now  have 
to  live  in  two  and  three  dollar  per  hour 
times  and  receive  no  outside  help  for  such  a 
basic  need  as  complete,  thorough  and  proper 
medical  care! 

My  good  friend.  Dr.  Carl  A.  Becker  of 
Racine.  Wise,  says  that  It  Is  criminal  to 
offer  these  people  help  by  way  of  OAA  or 
Welfare!  Right  on,  Carl!  He  says.  "These  are 
a  proud  people  and  should  have  their  needs 
met  without  the  constant  use  of  third  or 
fourth  party  Interceders.  They  should  re- 
ceive this  through  the  mails  in  some  way 
similar  to  Social  Security."  And  I  agree. 
what  can  be  done  about  this? 
Here  In  Waukon  I  am  sure  that  our  Med- 
ical Staff  will  rise  to  the  occasion  once  more. 
But  shall  we  continue  to  do  this  indefi- 
nitely, having  a  practically  free  clinic?  We 
are  Interested  in  reaching  out  with  pre- 
ventive medical  care  but  somewhere,  some 
time  It  Is  going  to  have  to  be  paid  for.  Two 
or  three  such  clinics  to  get  the  ball  rolling 
for  all  America  is  a  small  price  to  pay,  but  It 
can't  be  an  indefinite  thing. 

We  are  hoping  that  our  small  brush  fire 
will  now  gradually  build  up  and  eventually 
sweep  across  the  nation.  Two  hospitals  In 
Iowa  are  already  Investigating  the  possibility 
of  their  putting  on  such  a  chnic.  We  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  Complex  are  hoping  that 
some  of  the  great,  the  high,  those  in  power 
will  also  catch  the  vision  and  pitch  in  to 
do  something  to  prevent  the  millions  of 
elderlv  from  going  down  to  old  age  far  more 
blindly,  far  more  decrepltly,  agonizingly  and 
helplessly  than  ever  needs  to  be.  Industry 
has  long  ago  found  out  that  preventive 
maintenance  Is  cheaper,  better  In  the  long 
run  than  neglect  until  repair  and  costly 
replacement  Is  necessary.  Can't  we  learn 
from  that? 

Should  anyone  be  Interested  In  the 
minutia  of  details  connected  with  the  pro- 
gram, please  feel  free  to  wTite.  or  call  Rev. 
Arlin  H.  Adams,  Administrator,  Veterans 
Memorial  Hospital,  Waukon,  Iowa  52172. 
Phone — 319/  568-34 1 1 . 
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COLORADO  RR'ER  SALT  PROBLEM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  30.  1972 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
heard  the  respectea  Presicient  of  the 
United  Mexican  States  speak  In  this 
Chamber  on  the  salinity  of  the  Colorado 
River  may  believe  that  the  sole  respon- 
sibility for  this  situation  rests  on  Ari- 
zona. Such  is  not  the  case,  as  was  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Rich  Jolinson,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
Association,  in  a  statement  dated  June 
27, 1972.  The  statement  follows: 

Colorado  River  Salt  Problem 
Arizona  is  the  last  State  from  which  water 
flows  Into  the  Colorado  River,  but  the  first 
to  be  blamed  for  all  of  the  River's  salinity 
problem. 

The  truth  Is  that  every  use  of  water  from 
the  Colorado  River  and  every  return  flow  in 
the  six  states  above  Arizona  contributes  to 
the  salinity  of  the  River  before  It  reaches 
Arizona.  Every  acre  of  land  irrigated  In  the 
four  Upper  Basin  States  contributes  approxi- 
mately two  tons  of  salts  to  the  mainstream 
of  the  Colorado  before  the  flow  reaches  the 
Lower  Basin.  Municipal  and  indtistrlal  re- 
turn flows  add  to  the  total  salinity  problem. 
In  addition  to  these  man-caused  sources  of 
salinity  there  are  natural  sources  of  mineral- 
ization In  the  mainstream  and  its  tribu- 
taries. 

Currently  water  delivered  from  the  Upper 
Basin  to  the  Lower  Basin  at  Lee  Ferry  an- 
nuallv  carries  about  8.500.000  tons  of  salts 
(600  parts  per  million) ,  about  half  of  it  being 
the  result  of  man's  use  of  the  River  and  half 
from   natural   mineral   sources. 

When  the  water  released  at  Hoover  Dam 
for  delivery  to  the  Lower  Basin  reaches  Park- 
er Dam  Its  salinity  is  about  726  p.p.m.;  and 
when  It  reaches  imperial  Dam,  having  re- 
ceived return  flows  from  irrigation  use  on 
the  Colorado  River  Indian  Reservation  and 
the  Palo  Verde  Irrigation  District  In  Cali- 
fornia, its  salt  load  reaches  845  p.p.m. 

The  salinity  of  Colorado  River  water  at 
Morelos  Dam  In  Mexico  In  1971  averaged  1163 
pp.m. 

There  Is  no  question  that  Arizona  con- 
tributes to  the  salinity  problem  of  the  Colo- 
rado River,  but  so  does  every  other  state  In 
the  seven-state  basin.  That  fact  Is  recogiiized 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  and  a 
sail  nit  V  control  program  now  under  study  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  recognizes  that 
fact.  Points  of  major  sallnlzation  have  been 
identified,  and  plans  are  being  developed  for 
their  control. 

The  Colorado  River  salinity  problem  Is  a 
total  basin  problem,  not  a  problem  created  by 
water  uses  in  Arizona  alone.  No  one  State  can 
or  should  be  expected  to  resolve  it.  either  by 
reducing  its  authorized  uses  of  water  or  by 
paying  for  projects  to  remove  salts. 

The  problem  can  be  resolved  by  imple- 
menting plans  presently  being  developed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation;  and.  at  the  Inter- 
national level,  by  constructing  a  nuclear 
power  and  sea  water  desalting  plant  on  the 
River  to  dilute  the  salinity  of  water  delivered 
to  Mexico.  Legislation  looking  towards  this 
latter  solution  has  been  suggested  by  Arizona 
Rep,  John  Rhodes. 

The  often  repeated  suggestion  that  the 
salinity  problem,  as  It  affects  Mexico,  should 
be  resolved  at  once  by  eliminating  return 
flows  of  approximately  220,000  acre-feet  from 
the  Wellton-Mohawk  Project  in  Arizona  Is  an 
unfair  demand  and  is  totally  unacceptable  to 
Arizona. 

The   Treaty   that   guaranteed  delivery  to 
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Mexico  of  1.5  million  acre-feet  of  Colorado 
River  water  annually,  without  reference  to 
quality,  was  an  agreement  between  the  two 
Federal  Governments.  There  may  indeed  be  a 
moral  obligation  to  deliver  water  of  reason- 
ably good  quality  to  users  In  Mexico;  but 
there  is  at  least  an  equally  compelling  moral 
obligatloa  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Qovernme:it  to  resolve  the  salinity  problem 
without  damaging  the  rights  of  water  users 
In  Arizona  and  the  other  states  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin. 


COMMUNITY  SCHOOLS 


HON.  DONALD  V/.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

uj     MIi.HlO.A.N 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
read  two  articics  written  by  Sylvia 
Porter  on  the  community  school  con- 
cept. H.R.  11709,  a  bill  I  have  cospon- 
sored  with  many  House  colleagues,  would 
provide  Federal  moneys  to  help  local 
communitiejj  set  up  community  school 
systems.  Since  Mrs.  Porter's  articles  ex- 
plain hov;  such  a  system  operates,  I 
insert  them  in  the  Record: 

Community  Schools — I 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

In  the  rural  area  where  we  have  a  coun- 
try home,  our  property  taxes  have  Just  about 
gone  out  of  sight — primarily,  of  course,  to 
finance  the  handsome,  beautifully  landscaped 
elementary  and  high  schools  which  try  to 
educate  other  people's  kids. 

In  a  matter  of  days,  these  schools  will 
be  closing  for  th-^  term  and  in  large  part 
will  be  unused  and  utterly  wasted  untU  the 
area's  kids  go  back  in  the  fal'.. 

This  is  a  real  squandering  of  resources. 
This  Is,  in  the  words  of  Sen.  Church  (D- 
Idaho),  "a  kind  of  disuse  of  schools  and 
extravagance  that  modern  America  cannot 
abide."  This  is.  In  bluntest  summary,  in  to- 
day's environment  plain  stupid. 

Last  year  property  taxes  climbed  more 
than  9  percent,  on  top  of  a  35  percent  up- 
surge between  1957  and  "70. 

Many  older  Americans  are  now  paying 
as  much  as  20  to  40  percent  of  their  meager 
Incomes  to  the  local  tax  collector.  So  dis- 
tasteful and  oppressive  have  our  local  taxes 
become  that  only  47  percent  of  local  school 
bond  Issues  were  approved  during  the  last 
fiscal  year,  a  new  record  low  and  a  resounding 
come-uppance  for  today's  school  officials — 
for  the  biggest  chunk  of  all  property  taxes 
goes  for  schools. 

Also,  the  National  Education  Assn.  points 
out.  local  school  districts  bear  more  than 
half  of  school  costs  today;  the  state  kicks  in 
41  percent,  the  federal  government  about  7 
percent. 

Yet,  while  the  cost  of  supporting  our 
elementary  and  high  school  system  has  nearly 
tripled  during  the  past  decade  to  almost  $50 
billion,  the  typical  school  Is  locked  up  about 
50  percent  of  the  time. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  schools 
are  used  only  five  days  a  week,  39  weeks  a 
year.  The  schools  are  restricted  to  the  for- 
mal education  of  Americana  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  17  or  18.  Even  pre-school 
"Head  Start"  children  have  been  banned 
from  the  elementary  school  in  some  cases. 

Meanwhile,  there  Is  an  ever-moxinting  need 
for  further  education  of  the  older  Amerl- 
can^ranglng  from  vocational  retraining  to 
retirement  preparation  and  planning,  con- 
sumer education,  nutrition,  music,  arts, 
crafts,  etc. 

What's  the  answer? 
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The  one  that  leaps  out  from  even  this 
short  analysis  Is  to  find  new  ways  to  use  our 
idle  public  schools  to  serve  all  of  us.  And  this 
answer  would  also  help  slash  our  local  tax 
bills  by  avoiding  the  need  to  build  addi- 
tional expensive  facilities  and  by.  keeping 
more  real  estate  from  falling  ofif  local  town 
tax  rolls. 

In  fact,  some  300  U.S.  communities  have 
done  precisely  this — with  a  wondrous  array 
of  activities  and  services  and  with  refresh- 
ingly positive  results.  For  instance: 

In  Gloucester  City,  N.J.,  a  broad  tutorial 
program  has  been  set  up.  using  the  elderly 
along  wiih  elementary  school  students  to 
"help  kids  with  their  homework"  and  per- 
sonal counseling. 

In  Salem,  Oreg..  about  100  different  classes 
and  activities  are  going  on,  with  some  2,000 
attending  each  week — ranging  from  knitting 
lessons  to  mountain  climbing  and  small  busi- 
ness administration.  One  lady  involved  in 
the  program  noted  tartly  that  this  was  the 
first  time  she  had  set  foot  in  the  local  school 
in  32  years. 

The  extra  cost  of  expanding  the  Salem 
school  has  been  about  6  per  cent  of  the  regu- 
lar budget,  "With  that  6  per  cent,  the  time 
the  school  is  open  can  be  increased  by  two- 
thirds,"  say  officials  in  charge. 

Your  local  school  could  be.  In  the  words 
of  Barry  E.  Herman  of  New  Haven's  Win- 
chester Community  School,  a  place  where: 

Children  and  adults  can  study  ai  d  learn 
and  where  learning  can  take  place  18  hours 
a  day  or  more; 

Educational  or  vocational  skills  of  people 
of  all  ages  can  be  upgraded  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Individual  and  the  community; 

People  of  all  ages  can  take  part  in  such 
activities  as  sports,  physical  fitness  programs, 
Informal  recreation,  arts  and  crafts,  musical 
programs,  civic  meetings,  adult  education, 
home  economics,  tutoring; 

People  can  find  health  services,  counseling 
services,  legal  aid,  employment  services" 
liomemaklng  help; 

All  residents  of  the  community  can  study 
and  cooperate  in  the  solution  of  significant 
neighborhood  problems. 

CoMMUNmr  Schools — II 
(By  .Sylvia  Porter) 

In  Brockton,  Mass.,  (population  about 
90,000)  one  in  50  Is  enrolled  in  adult  educa- 
tion classes — Including  English  as  a  second 
language  for  the  Spanish-speaking  new- 
comers. Using  the  Brockton  public  school 
system  evcnir.rs,  weekends  and  summers  are 
two  dozen  different  groups  ranging  from  a 
drama  group  to  the  symphony  orchestra. 

Total  cost:  $150,000  out  of  a  yearly  school 
budget  of  $17  million. 

In  the  high  school  of  Elizabeth,  N.J. — only 
15  miles  from  Manhattan — citizens  of  all 
aces  are  attending  classes  In  baste  English, 
remedial  reading,  arithmetic,  swimming, 
plumbing,  etc. 

Among  this  program's  hidden  advantages: 
vandalism  In  and  around  the  school  has  be- 
come negligible.  Now  the  new  high  school, 
says  Its  architect.  "Is  being  developed  as  a 
community  school,  with  all  the  facilities  for 
full-time,  year-round  use  for  young  and 
old." 

In  Boca  Raton,  Fla,.  where  more  than  one- 
third  are  age  65  or  over,  another  "our  school" 
atmosphere  has  developed.  Among  the  goings 
on  In  Boca  Raton's  public  schools:  a  new 
.'\udubon  Society  chapter  and  regular  meet- 
ings of  a  voluntary  patrol  unit  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard.  Says  Community  Education 
Director  Courtney  Cherl: 

"Silence  may  well  be  the  costliest  Item 
In  our  school  budgets  today.  The  waste  of 
public  facilities  lying  Idle  for  a  great  portion 
of  the  afternoon  and  evening  far  outweighs 
the  cost  of  opening  the  doors  for  community 
use." 

And  m  Boise,  Idaho,  at  least  67  different 
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programs  go  on  each  week  during  evening 
hours  in  10  public  schools.  Among  them- 
Boise's  citizens  of  Basque  origin  are  taking  a 
course  in  conversational  Basque  and  would- 
be  hunters  have  started  an  archery  course 
Cost  to  date:  about  $G0,000.  In  addition^ 
the  city  is  now  considering  turning  to  exist- 
ing schools  instead  of  bulking  a  planned 
new  $200,000  senior  citizen  center— which 
would  save  significantly  on  constructicii  and 
future  maintenance  costs  as  well  as  prevent 
the  removal  of  more  real  estate  from  the  tax 
rolls. 

In  response  to  this  solid  record  and  much 
more  similar  evidence.  Senator  Church  (D- 
Idaho) .  is  proposing  the  Community  School 
Center  Development  Act,  sponsored  Jointly 
with  Senator  Williams,  (D-N.J.).  It  would: 
Make  modest  feaeral  grants  to  bolster  com- 
munity education  training  programs  and  to 
develop  new  ones; 

Give  modest  federal  financial  assistance  for 
the  establishment  of  new  community  schools 
and  the  bolstering  of  existing  ones  and  would 
al^o  help  train  and  pay  community  school 
directors; 

Promote  and  as.^lst,  via  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  the  idea  of  the  commun- 
ity school. 

Hearings  are  scheduled  before  the  Senate 
Education  &ubcommlttee  later  this  year.  No 
price  tag  has  been  set  on  the  idea,  but.  says 
Church,  "Why  not  start  modestly?"  And  he 
adds,  "It's  a  proven  idea  which  has  worked 
well  In  more  than  300  communities.  And  It 
probably  would  save  a  lot  more  money  in 
the  long  run  than  the  very  tmall  amount 
needed  to  set  up  the  program." 

Actually,  the  concept  of  the  community 
school  goes  back  at  least  a  generation— to 
the  pioneering  work  done  by  the  Charles  Ste- 
wart Mott  Foundation  In  Flint,  Michigan. 
And  actually,  you  need  not  wait  for  any  new 
laws  to  help  your  own  community  develop 
and  use  a  commimlty  ichoc  1. 

You  can,  for  Instance,  let  communitv  or- 
ganizations of  all  kinds  hold  meetings  in 
your  local  school.  The  elderly,  particularly, 
lack  buildings  in  which  to  meet. 

You  can  set  up  special  feeding  programs 
for  those  who  need  them— breakfasts  for 
underprivileged  children,  dinners  or  perhaps 
lunches  In  special  shifts  for  the  elderly. 

You  can  use  school  buses  as  e.xtra  trans- 
portation to  take  groups  of  older  people 
sightseeing  or  on  outings  or  to  the  theater. 

You  can  launch  rehabilitation  programs- -- 
physical,  vocational,  occupational — for  those 
in  the  community  who  need  tliem. 

You  can  conduct  drug  awareness  programs 
for  lx)th  students  and  adults,  experimental 
programs  In  delinquency  prevention,  etc. 

You  can  use  the  schools  as  meeting  places 
to  Inform  residents— again,  the  elderly  in 
particular — of  special  services  available  and 
.valuable  to  them. 

The  possibilities  for  using  a  com.nnmlty 
school  to  your  own  and  your  community's 
advantage  are  limited  only  by  the  limits  of 
your  imaginations — which  could  mean  they 
are  limitless. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKi 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESEN'T.'\TIVES 

Thursday,  June  29.  1972 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  v.lth- 
out  que.stion,  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  facing  our  Nation  today  is  that 
of  highway  safety.  The  toll  of  highway 
deaths  and  injuries  is  shocking  and  out- 
rageous. We  must  work  continuously  to 
bring  these  conditions  to  an  end. 


Jiine  30,  1972 

One  of  the  most  important  means  of 
brineing  sanity  to  our  highways,  both  m 
regard  to  the  human  and  mechanical  ele- 
ments, is  through  the  news  media— prmt 
and  broadcast.  . 

The  news  media  is  doing  its  part  m  the 
never-ending  campaign  for  highway 
safety.  This  has  been  well  documented 
again  and  again.  So  that  we  do  not  for- 
get their  good  deed.^,  we  are  annually  re- 
minded of  tliem  through  the  announce- 
ment"^ of  the  print  and  broadcast  media 
wimiers  of  Alfred  P.  Sloan  awards  for 
distinguished  pu'olic  service  to  highway 

*^3,f  CtV. 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  place  in  the  Record  the  announce- 
ment of  the  1972  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Awards 
winners.  With  particular  pride  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  an  outstanding 
publication  in  my  congressional  district, 
the  Bergeii  Bulletin  of  Palisades  Park,  re- 
ceived the  award  for  weekly  newspapers 
with  circalaticns  under  4,000. 

I  offer  mv  congratulations  to  the  edi- 
tors writers,  and  reporters  of  the  Bergen 
Bulletin,  as  well  as  the  stall's  of  all  other 
media  winners  for  their  outstanding  work, 
and  a  job  well  done. 
The  announcement  follov»-s: 
The  1972  Alff.sd  P.  Sloan  Highway  Safety 

AwAKD  Winners  Announced 
Nine   print   media   and    eleven    broadcast 
media  awards  were  announced  today  in  the 
annual   Alfred  P.   Sloan   Awards  for  distin- 
guished public  service  to  highway  safety. 

In  addition  to  the  newspapers,  magazines 
and  radio  and  television  outlets  honored  this 
year  two  special  Sloan  creative  awards  were 
announced:  in  the  print  media,  to  Mrs.  Kay 
Evers  of  the  Dally  Ardmoreite,  Ardmore, 
Okla  •  and  Ui  the  broadcast  media,  to  Kimball 
C.  Cu'mmings,  Jr,,  of  KNXR  Radio,  Rochester, 
Minn,  Each  will  receive  $1,000, 

The  Sloan  Awards  program,  in  Its  24th 
vear  Is  conducted  by  the  Highway  Users 
Federation  for  Safety  and  Mobility  under  a 
grant  from  the  Automotive  Safety  Fotinda- 
tlon  -nie  awards  are  designed  to  recognize 
performance  by  the  broadcast  and  print 
media  "to  encourage  vigor  ard  innovation  In 
the  development  of  public  service  progi-ams 
and  activities  aimed  at  the  reduction  of 
traffic  accidents,  injuries  and  deaths."  They 
are  named  after  the  late  Alfred  P.  Sloan, 
former  president  and  chairman  of  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corporation  and  a  pioneer  high- 
way safety  leader.  The  eight  publications 
honored  in  the  print  media  categories  are: 

Dally     Newspapers— over     50,000     circula- 
tion—the Miami  Herald,  Miami,  Fla, 

Daily    Newspapers— 15,000-50.000    circula- 
tion—the Marion  Star,  Marion.  Ohio. 

Daily  Newspapers— under  15,000  circula- 
tion—the  Dally  Ardmoreite.  Ardmore,  Okla. 

Weekly  Newspapers — over  4.000  circula- 
tion—the Volce-Jeffersonlan,  St,   Matthews, 

Kv. 

Weekly  Newspapers— under  4,000  circula- 
tion—the  Bergen    Bulletin,    Palisades   Park, 

N.J,  ^       ,, 

Magazines— general  circulation  1  to  5  mu- 
llon— American  Youth  Magazine,  Southfield, 

Mich.  ,        , 

Magazines — general  circulation  under  i 
million— the  Air  Force  Driver  Magazine,  Nor- 
ton Air  Force  Base,  Calif. 

Industrial  and  Trade  Publications— Com- 
mercial Car  Journal,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
In  the  broadcast  media,  winners  Include: 
Radio— l.irge  market  area— WEEI,  Boston. 
Mass. 

Radio— medium      market      area- KRMG. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 
Radio— small  market  area— WJAG,  Norfolk. 

Neb. 
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Radio— network— National  Broadcasting 
Company  (NBC) ,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Television— large    market    area— WSB-XV. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  „~,,-^ 

Television— small  market  area— KTWO- 
TV,  Casper,  Wyo. 

Television— educational  station — Missis- 
sippi Center  for  Educational  Television. 

The  Sloan  Awards  Judges  also  selected 
KGW-TV,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  WCKT-TV, 
Miami,  Fla.,  for  honorable  mention  awards 
in  the' television  large  market  category. 

A  special  posthumous  citation  was  directed 
for  Officer  Irv  Havden  of  the  Chicago  Police 
Department,  a  WGN  Radio  traffic  reporter 
who  was  killed  In  a  helicopter  crash  last  sum- 
mer to  be  symbolic  recognition  of  the  risk 
aU  airborne  traffic  reporters  take  in  the  line 
of  duty. 

THIEU  REGIME  SHOULD  MODERATE 
DICTATORIAL  ACTION 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 


OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1972 
Mr,  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
beginning   of    our   involvement    in   the 
Vietnam  conflict  we  have  been  assured 
by  three  successive  administrations  that 
our  presence  is  required  in  order  to  as- 
sure the  existence  of  democracy  in  South 
Vietnam.  What  we  have  seen  develop  in 
South  Vietnam,  however,  is  sometimes 
anything  but  a  democratic  government. 
The  South  Vietnamese  Government  is 
rife   with   corruption.   Hardly   a  month 
passes  with.out  an  expose  of  yet  another 
Vietnam   scandal.   In   the   last  election 
President  Thieu  succeeded  in  eliminat- 
ing his  opposition  until  he  was  the  only 
candidate  left  on  the  ballot.  Mr.  TWeu 
has  imposed  martial  law  and  on  the  27th 
of  June  the  Vietnamese  Senate,  lacking 
a  quorum.,  gave  him  the  power  to  rule  by 
decree  The  passage  of  this  so-cailed  spe- 
cial powers  bill  came  at  an  11th  hour 
meeting  after  all  of  Thieu's  opponents 
had  left  the  chambers. 

Recently  the  press  has  reported  still 
more  violations  of  democratic  principles 
in  Vietnam.  I  refer  to  the  arrest  of 
some  8.000  people  suspected  of  s\in- 
pathizing  with  the  Communists. 
G-a'ited  the  South  Vietname:^e  Govern- 
ment is  in  the  midst  of  an  invasion  from 
North  Vietnam.  Nevertheless,  the  arrest 
and  jelling  of  this  many  people  on  httlc 
or  no  evidence  I  believe  goes  far  beyond 
the  demand  of  internal  security.  Tne 
New  York  Times  has  reported  that  1,200 
pei-sons  have  been  sent  to  Con  Son  pris- 
or  without  benefit  of  a  trinl  or  right  to 
contrast  anv  of  the  charges  again.st  them. 
Manv  of  these  arrests  were  based  on 
nothing  more  than  a  single  denunciation 
by  a  neighbor  or  acquaintance. 

These  are  not  only  Communists  that 
are  being  arrested.  The  8.000  includes 
many  non-Communists  who  have  chosen 
to  express  their  opposition  to  govern- 
mental policies.  Their  unlawful  deten- 
tion onlv  serves  to  weaken  the  position 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
since  it  only  further  debases  the  credi- 
bilitv  of  the  Thieu  regime.  I  believe  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  would 
enhance  its  strength  substantially  by  ex- 
ercising restraint  during  this  time   of 
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crisis  At  this  point,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  June  22,  1972,  followed  by  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  27.  1972: 

THIEU  Government  Arrests  8.000,  Including 
Non-Cdmmvnist  Rivals 
(By  Daniel  Southerland ) 

Saigon.— The  Saigon  government  has  ar- 
rested some  8.000  persons  as  a  "preventive 
detention"  measure  since  the  beginning  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  offensive. 

Critics,  including  some  national  assembly- 
men from  the  provinces  where  arrests  havp 
been  made,  say  that  many  of  the  arrests 
do  not  involve  Communist  sympathizers  and 
that  the  government  has  been  taking  ad- 
vantage of  martial  law  to  remove  some  of 
its  non-Communist  opponents. 

They  also  say  that  the  government  is  pick- 
ing up  some  persons  whose  only  crime  is  to 
have  relatives  on  the  Communist  side  and 
other  persons  who  worked  for  the  Viet-Minh 
against  the  French  or  for  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  but  who  quit  the  Communist 
side  years  ago. 

Relatives  and  friends  say  that  they  have 
been  unable  to  find  out  where  many  of  those 
who  have  been  arrested  in  the  Saigon  area 
are  being  held.  In  the  past,  Vietnamese  say, 
thev  were  usually  able  to  determine  the 
location  of  an  arrested  person  through  the 

police. 

official  position 

Under  past  procedure,  three  different  in- 
telligence reports  were  required  in  a  dos- 
sier before  a  suspected  member  of  the  ^  let 
Cong  "infrastructure"  could  be  arrested. 

This  was  in  theory  at  least,  supposed  to 
act  as  a  triple-check  on  abuses. 

Now  onlv  one  report  is  required,  and  some 
sources  believe  that  this  has  opened  the  ^'.^y 
for  more  irregularities  in  a  system  which 
was  hardlv  free  from  abuses  In  the  past. 

Government  officials  .Jgue  that  their  mam 
aim  ha^  been  to  arrest  people  who  might 
a!.?  as  guides  or  give  aid  to  North  Vietnam- 
ese  infiltrators. 

They  S..V  that  another  aim  is  to  prevent 
Vict  Cong-inspired  disturbances,  particularly 
U  the  Cities  and  towns.  These  officials  con- 
tend that  the  Communists  Plai")fd  ^o  ^^- 
orciuate  such  disturbances  with  their  mUi- 
tarv  operations.  ,     _„ 

"Normally,  they  couldn't  make  "rres  =  so 
easily  because  of  the  political  oppositfon 
said  an  American  source  who  has  kept  track 
of  the  arrests.  „,„„♦ 

"Before  the  offensive,  if  the  covernment 
'.rrested  all  of  these  people,  there  would 
have  been  manv  protests  and  deinonstra- 
tlors"  said  one  Vietnamese  who  knows  a 
rvmber  of  persons  who  have  been  arrested  __ 
"This  is  the  best  moment  to  arrest  people, 
he  said  "No  one  would  dare  have  a  demon- 
stration now.  and  the  newspapers  are  afraid 
to  write  anything." 

••There  have  been  a  lot  of  arrests  of  people 
who  are  not  pro-Communist."  said  Tran  \  an 
Tuven  a  prominent  lawyer,  opposition  leader 
m  'the  National  Assembly,  and  member  of 
the  staunchly  nntl-Communlst  Vietnam  Na- 
tionalist Party. 

••It  is  true  that  there  has  been  some  Com- 
munist luflltratlon,  but  not  as  nuich  as  the 
government  says,"  Mr.  Tuven  declared  in  an 

^"The^  administration  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  situation  to  neutralize  the  oPPOs/"°"^^ 
the  deputy  said.  "Many  of  those  arrested  are 
not   bfg-iiame    personalities.   They    are    no 
communists.  But  they  are  •^ntlgovernment. 

"There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this  Mr. 
Tuven  said.  "But  the  government  has  mten- 
Elfied  what  It  was  already  doing  in  the  past. 

Well-informed  sources  say  that  the  greatt-st 
number  of  arrests— i, 000— have  been  made 
in  MUltarv  Region  IV.  which  encompasses 
the  Mekong  Delta  to  the  south  of  Saigon. 
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Two  thousand  have  been  made  In  Military 
Region  I,  most  of  them  In  the  Hue  area. 
About  1.000  persons  have  been  picked  up  In 
Region  III.  which  Includes  Saigon,  and  an- 
other thousand  or  so  in  Region  II. 

In  Hue  and  Its  surrounding  districts  more 
than  1.300  were  arrested.  Only  76  of  these 
were  said  by  official  sources  to  be  hardcore 
"A"  and  •B"  category  members  of  the  Viet 
Cong  "Infrastructure." 

SOME    TO   CON    SON 

More  than  1.200  of  those  arrested  In  Mili- 
tary Region  I  were  sent  on  South  Vietna- 
mese Navy  LSTs  to  the  prison  Island  of  Con 
Son  without  the  benefit  of  a  trial  or  the 
right  to  contest  any  charges  presented  against 
them. 

Most  student  leaders  of  anv  Importance 
at  the  universities  of  Hue  and  Saigon  have 
been  arrested.  A  few  are  In  hiding. 

A  high-level  government  official  stated  that 
all  the  leaders  In  the  student  union  at  the 
University  of  Hue  were  discovered  to  be  Viet 
Cong  cadre.  But  Independent  observers  doubt 
that  the  government  has  anv  proof  to  this 
effect. 

After  the  Hue  student  leaders.  Including 
the  chairman  of  the  student  union  and  the 
secretary-general,  were  arrested,  the  gov- 
ernment Installed  a  new  pro-government 
student  leadership. 

AGGRESSIVE  POLICE  MAJOR 

The  arrests  in  Hue  were  organized  by  an 
aggressive  police  major  named  Lien  Thanh. 
The  charges  against  those  arrested  were  not 
reviewed  by  the  province  security  commit- 
tee, as  would  normally  be  the  case,  or  even 
by  the  province  chief  himself. 

"Nobody  had  a  check  on  the  [arrest]  lists," 
said  one  Informed  source  In  Hue.  "The  gov- 
ernment used  the  crisis  as  an  excuse  to  clean 
up  the  non-Communist  left." 

American  advisers  to  the  special  branch 
of  the  police,  which  has  been  In  charge  of 
many  of  the  arrests,  were  not  even  Informed 
in  many  cases  of  the  "preventative  deten- 
tion." moves. 

"We  knew  nothing  about  It  until  It  was  al- 
ready under  way,"  said  one  adviser.  "We 
were  only  told  about  it  10  days  after  It 
started  " 

"They've  stopped  asking  us  for  advice,"  he 
said.  "But  that's  what  Vletnamlzatlon  Is 
supposed  to  be  all  about." 

Over  the  years,  the  United  States  has  giv- 
en financial  and  material  support  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  police  that  runs  into  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars.  But  it  would  appear 
that  the  Americans  have  less  and  less  say  as 
to  how  the  aid  funds  are  used. 

Government  officials  say  that  many  of 
those  who  have  been  arrested  will  be  re- 
leased after  the  current  crisis  Is  over. 

But  a  number  of  American  sources  won- 
der whether  "preventative  detention"— even 
If  it  lasts  for  only  a  few  months— will  not 
end  up  pushing  some  of  those  who  were  on 
the  noii-Communlst  left  toward  an  alliance 
with  the  Communists. 

"I  can  think  of  no  better  place  to  send 
people  than  Con  Son  Island  if  you  waiit  to 
turn  them  Into  (;ominunlsts,"  said  one 
American  source. 

FORMER  "GRADVATES" 

In  the  French  period,  many  well-known 
Communist  revolutionaries.  Including  the 
pre.sent  president  of  North  Vietnam,  Ton 
Due  Thang,  spent  lime  on  the  Island.  Con 
Son  was  known  to  some  of  Us  "graduates" 
under  the  French  a.s  the  "University  cf  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh." 

Recent  case  histories  indicate  that  many 
nonsupporters  of  the  Viet  Cong  have  come 
out   of  prison  as   Communist  sympathizers. 
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Thietj  Bill  Passed  by  Mingritt 
(By  Thomas  W,  Llppman) 
Saicon.  June  27. — Supporters  of  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu  staged  a  rump  session  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Senate  tonight  and 
voted  to  approve  a  bill  authorizing  him  to 
rule  by  decree  for  six  months. 

Only  26  senators,  less  than  a  quorum,  were 
present  In  the  garish,  smoky  chamber  when 
the  vote  was  taken  at  11  p.m.  after  op- 
ponents of  the  bUl  walked  out.  All  26  voted  In 
favor  of  the  bill. 

Thieu's  opponents  are  expected  to  chal- 
lenge the  legality  of  the  action  on  several 
counts.  But  experienced  political  observers 
believe  the  bill  will  be  put  Into  effect  Im- 
mediately and  will  have  run  Its  course  be- 
fore any  court  action  can  be  completed. 

The  so-called  "special  powers  bill"  has 
been  up  and  down  the  legislative  ladder 
since  early  last  month,  twice  passed  by  the 
lower  house,  rejected  once  by  the  Senate  and 
slightly  rewritten.  It  authorizes  Thleu  to  act 
without  consulting  the  National  Assembly 
In  matters  of  defense,  security,  economy  and 
finance. 

Since  political  arrests  are  already  com- 
monplace, the  nation  U  under  martial  law, 
the  draft  has  been  extended  and  new  taxes 
have  been  Imposed,  It  Is  not  clear  what  the 
real  Impact  of  the  bill  would  be.  But  Thleu. 
who  has  been  demanding  universal  approba- 
tion for  his  handling  of  this  spring's  crisis, 
has  made  it  an  issue,  and  it  has  acquired  a 
symbolic  Importance. 

After  six  weeks  of  Intensive  lobbying  and 
legislative  armtwlstlng.  Thleu  appeared 
within  reach  of  his  goal  when  52  of  the  Sen- 
ate's 57  members  gathered  this  morning  to 
resume  the  debate. 

What  he  got  Instead  was  a  parliamentary 
burlesque  that  blocked  his  supporters  from 
bringing  the  bill  to  a  vote. 

Of  the  five  missing  senators,  two— both 
opponents  of  the  bUl— could  not  be  ac- 
counted for.  Other  members  of  the  opposi- 
tion Intimated  that  the  government  had 
had  them  kidnaped  to  prevent  them  from 
voting.  The  president  of  the  senate.  Nguyen 
Van  Huyen.  who  also  opposed  the  bUl,  re- 
fused to  call  the  session  to  order  untU  the 
two  could  be  found. 

There  was  no  legal  requirement  that  they 
be  present,  but  sources  close  to  the  Senate 
said  the  anticipated  vote  would  be  so  close 
that  neither  side  could  spare  anv  of  its  sup- 
porters. 

As  so  often  happens  here,  conflicting 
rumors  began  to  clrctilate  about  what  hap- 
pened to  the  two  men.  Vo  Van  Iruyen.  76,  a 
landowner  who  Is  first  deputy  president  of  the 
Senate,  and  Nguyen  Van  Chuc,  an  obscure 
backbencher. 

The  suggestion  of  kidnaping  was  coun- 
tered by  a  report  that  they  had  made  a  deal 
with  the  government  to  stay  awav,  thus 
keeping  face  with  their  political  factions 
while  avoiding  a  negative  vote  on  the  bUl. 

By  late  In  the  day.  Senate  sources  said 
Chuc's  wife  and  Truyen  sent  letters  Inform- 
ing the  Senate  of  the  reasons  for  their  ab- 
sence, but  Huyen  stUl  refused  to  call  the 
Senate  Into  session  because  he  believed  the 
letters  were  written  under  pressure. 

Supporters  of  the  government  then  In- 
voked a  rule  allowing  any  five  members  to 
force  a  session.  Opponents  argued  that  ap- 
proval of  the  committee  chairman  was  nec- 
essary for  such  a  move,  but  when  Thleu's 
supporters  persisted,  the  opponents  walked 
out. 

That  left  the  26  who  supported  the  bill. 
Although  they  were  all  In  agreement,  they  de- 
bated the  measure  for  more  than  two  hours. 
Tlmt,  a  reliable  South  Vietnamese  Journal- 
ist said,  was  "to  keep  It  from  appearing  as  If 
the  decision  was  taken  In  advance." 
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ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  92D  CONGRESS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 

OF    CE0RCI.\ 

IN   THE    HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  92d  Congress  Is  drawing  to  a  close! 
and  it  is  appropriate  to  pause  and  re- 
count some  of  the  highlights  of  these 
past  2  years.  Tliis  has  been  a  dynamic 
Congress,  which  has  also  been  delibera- 
tive and  mindful  of  the  imperfection.'-  in 
the  law  which  need  to  be  remedied, 
rather  than  being  anxious  to  experiment 
for  experiment's  sake.  It  has  also  been 
a  Congress  which  has  wisely  refused  to 
participate  in  many  programs  without 
careful  attention  to  the  effects  of  such 
participation. 

As  is  the  custom,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  as 
Is  fitting  and  proper,  I  wish  to  report  to 
my  constituents  on  some  of  the  actions 
which  we  in  the  Congress  have  taken. 

protection    of    constitutional    RIGHTS 

One  of  the  foremost  concerns  has  been 
the  protection  of  our  constitutional 
rights,  which  were  conceived  in  turmoil 
born  of  a  spirit  of  willingness  and  coop- 
eration and  nurtured  by  a  common  desire 
to  create  a  nation  which  would  bestow 
upon  its  citizens  the  greatest  degree  of 
personal  freedom  on  earth. 

Through  its  activities,  this  Congress 
has  sought  to  fulfill  its  obligation  to  those 
principles  which  have  made  our  Nation  a 
promised  land  for  so  many.  Alter  gener- 
ations of  dispute  over  the  proper  role  of 
women  in  our  society,  the  92d  Congress 
has  finally  acted  in  the  tradition  of  its 
most  enlightened  forebears  by  passing 
the  equal  rights  amendment  to  guaran- 
tee equality  to  persons  of  both  sexes.  The 
Congress  also  sanctioned  an  amendment 
which  fulfills  the  right  of  18-year-olds  to 
vote,  an  action  which  my  colleagues  will 
remember  was  first  initiated  by  the  State 
of  Georgia  in  1945.  Both  these  amend- 
ments were  long  overdue  and  both  will 
serve  to  fill  the  gaps  which  passage  of 
time  and  progressive  thinking  caused  to 
appear.  Both  reaffirm  rights  which  were 
not  specifically  granted  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  which  our  Nation's  traditions 
and  heritage  established  by  principle. 
Both  were  needed  by  our  societv  and  I 
am  gratified  that  the  Congres,s  saw  fit  to 
act  as  it  did  in  these  Instances. 

I  am  also  pleased.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Congress  rejected  an  attempt  to 
change  the  first  amendment  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  with  respect  to  freedom  of  re- 
ligion. The  first  amendment  states: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof  .  .  . 

This  is  the  most  sacred  of  our  free- 
doms, and  our  forefathers  evinced  their 
concern  by  plating  it  first  of  all  our 
guaranteed  rights.  I  know  that  many 
people  have  been  misled  by  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  and  administra- 
tive actions  with  regard  to  prayer.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
prohibited  public  prayer.  Some  few  peo- 
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pie  have  deliberately  misinterpreted  the 
prayer  rulings  and  have  capitalized  on 
the"  public's  confusion.  Following  the 
Court's  1963  prayer  decision,  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  held  hearings  run- 
ning to  nearly  3  000  pages  seeking  a  way 
to  improve  the  language  of  the  first 
amendment.  They  could  not  do  so.  The 
proposed  constitutional  amendment 
which  the  House  refused  to  sanction 
would  have  chipped  away  at  the  corner- 
stone of  religious  freedom  in  Amenca 
and  would  have  invited  friction  between 
religious  denominations.  I  have  received 
manv  letters  from  pastors,  priests, 
rabbis,  and  church  groups  in  my  district 
expressing  alarm  lest  the  Congress 
change  the  first  amendment.  I  sincerely 
feel  that  to  alter  the  first  and  most 
sacred  of  our  amendments  to  clear  up  a 
temporary  state  of  confusion  would  be 
disastrous  for  this  Nation's  religious 
heritage,  which  our  forefathers  fought 
to  protect.  I  look  to  the  Supreme  Court 
to  clear  up  this  confusion  with  new 
rulings. 

In    another    area     of    constitutional 
rights,  I  am  deeply   disappointed  that 
Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  enact  strong 
language  prohibiting  the  busing  of  our 
schoolchildren  for  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing racial  balance.  I  am  opposed  to  racial 
quotas  in  any  sector  of  our  society,  and 
I    submitted    testimony    to    the    House 
Judiciary  Committee  when  it  held  hear- 
ings on  busing  this  year.  Although  I  have 
signed  three  discharge  petitions  to  have 
the  Judiciary  Committee  send  an  anti- 
busing  bill  to  the  House  floor,  I  would 
prefer  a  legislative  solution  which  would 
not   entail   amending   the   Constitution. 
However,   the  only  legislative  solutions 
which  the  Congress  has  come  up  with 
have  been  unsatisfactory.  Recently,  the 
House  voted  on  a  higher  education  bill 
which    contained   numerous   antibusing 
clauses.    It    Is    my    feeling    that    these 
were  merelv  token   and   did   not  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem.  The  bill  con- 
tained provisions  to  stay  court-ordered 
busing  until  all  appeals  have  been  ex- 
hausted but  did  not  reverse  previous  or- 
ders, most  of  which  have  been  in  the 
South.  For  this  reason,  despite  my  strong 
belief  in  aiding  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, for  the  first  time  I  voted  against 
an  education  bill. 

environmental    and    WILDLIFE    PROTECTION 

This  Congress  has  been  by  far  the  most 
active  in  attempting  to  protect  our 
quality  of  life.  Among  the  many  en- 
vironmental bills  that  passed  the  House 
are  the  comprehensive  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  amendments, 
which  make  it  national  policy  that  dis- 
charges of  pollutants  into  our  Nation's 
waters  will  be  eliminated  by  1985  and 
that  these  waters  will  be  raised  to 
swimming  and  fish-breeding  quahty  by 
1981.  The  Congress  also  acted  in  .several 
Instances  to  protect  the  natural  wildlife 
balance  of  our  ecology.  The  House  has 
passed  bills  dealing  with  the  protection 
of  marine  mammal^,  wild  mustangs. 
whales,  and  bald  eagles  Additionally, 
the  House  approved  a  bill  which  prohibits 
the  shooting  of  birds,  fish,  or  other 
animals  from  airborne  veliicles. 
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EDUCATION,    SOCIAL    SECURTTY,    CONSUMER    PRO- 
TECTION,   MINIMUM    WAGE 

Georgia  was  one  of  several  States 
which  President  Nixon  slated  to  receive 
substantially  less  in  funds  for  education 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  than  it  did  last 
year.  I  and  a  majority  of  my  colleagues 
found  this  situation  intolerable  and 
passed  the  Hathawav  and  other  amend- 
ments to  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations 
bill.  These  amendments  restored  Geor- 
gia's funding  level  in  most  categories  and 
increased  Georgia's  overall  share  S7.5 
million  over  last  year's  allocation.  Addi- 
tionally, the  House  passed  legislation  to 
broaden  the  GI  bill  and  its  benefits. 

This  year's  social  .security  amendments 
will  bring  needed  relief  to  many  of  our 
aged  and  infirm.  These  persons  very 
often  obtain  their  only  livelihood  from 
social  security  and,  more  than  other 
groups,  are  subject  to  the  whims  of  the 
economy,  as  they  live  on  fixed  incomes. 
As  of  this  date,  the  House  has  increased 
social  security  benefits  5  percent  and 
voted  to  raise  the  outside  earnings  limi- 
tation. This  same  bill  also  contained 
language  to  revamp  our  welfare  system, 
bringinef  it  under  Federal  control,  sub- 
jecting it  to  nationwide  standardization, 
instituting  uniform  penalties  for  fraud 
and  cheating  in  the  program  and  includ- 
ing strong  work  provisions. 

This  Congress  also  established  two 
agencies  to  assist  the  public.  The  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  will  aid  citi- 
zens with  a  variety  of  problems 
including  faulty  products  and  warranty 
violations.  The  Office  of  Dru?  Abuse  will 
coordinate  all  Federal  drug  programs 
and  educate  the  public  to  the  evils  of 
drug  addiction. 

ACTIVITIES  or  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO  THE  SEVENTH 
DISTRICT 

This   Congress  has   acted   on   several 
measures  which  are  of  particular  inter- 
est to  citizens  of  the  Seventh  District 
of  Georgia.  On  June  16.  the  President 
signed  into  law  a  bill  which  broke  the 
logjam  in  the  construction  of  the  Rome 
Post  Office-Federal  Building.  Last  year, 
the  Congress  passed  a  bill  to  guarantee 
$250     million     in     Government-backed 
loans  to  Lockheed,  a  measure  which  was 
considered   essential   to   the   company's 
survival.  I  devoted  my  fullest  efforts  to 
the  passage  of  these  bills,  and  I  am  grati- 
fied that  mv  colleagues  saw  fit  to  vote 
for  them.  Similarly,  the  House  recently 
approved  an  authorization  for  the  pro- 
curement of  an  additional  12  C-130  air- 
craft, to  be  manufactured  at  Lockheed- 
Georgia.  The  entire  Georgia  delegation 
assisted  in  having  these  planes  added  to 
the  authorization  after  the  administra- 
tion had  failed  to  include  them  initially. 
One  bill  which  has  not  yet  passed  the 
Congress,   but   for   which   I   have   high 
hopes,  is  a  measure  to  guarantee  eco- 
nomic  assistance  to  areas  which  have 
been  hard  hit  by  unemployment,  includ- 
ing several  Seventh  District  counties.  I 
have  introduced  this  measui'e  and  intend 
to  press  for  its  enactment. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  participate  in  a  number  of 
activities  which  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
for  my  colleagues  and  for  my  fellow  citi- 
zens   of    the    Seventh    District.    Chief 
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among  these  are  my  chairmanship  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research  and 
Development,   my   appointment   to   the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and 
mv  elevation  to  second  in  line  for  the 
chairmanship  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  next  year. 
I  am  pleased  that  my  subcommittee  has 
now  become  the  focal  point  for  research 
and  development  activities  in  the  Con- 
gress.  This  year  both  the  House   and 
the  Senate  passed  a  record  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  which  is  imder  the 
jurisdiction    of   my   subcommittee.    In- 
cluded in   these  funds  were  grants  for 
science  education  and  institutional  de- 
velopment    which     will     aid     schools 
throughout  the  district  and  the  Nation. 
The  House  also  passed  two  additional 
bills    which    I    si:)onsored     and    which 
originated  in  my  subcommittee.  The  first 
will  create  an  Office  of  Technolog>-  As- 
sessment to  evaluate  the  possible  good 
and  bad  effects  of  technology-  contained 
in  proposed  legislation.  The  second  bill 
authorizes  $25  million  for  a  3-year  fire 
research  and  safety  program.  In  another 
area,  unemployment  in  our  higlily  skilled 
technical  groups,  my  subcommittee  held 
6  days  of  Washington  hearings  and  then 
held"  additional  hearings  in  Mariett.i  to 
determine  the  local  interest  in  our  legis- 
lation to  assist  these  unemployed  per- 
sons.  Later   in   the   year,   we  also  held 
hearings  on  the  subjects  of  the  relation- 
ships   among   science,    technology,    and 
the  economy  and  on  energy  research  and 
development.  .  . 

Mr  Speaker,  I  belie%-e  that  the  citi- 
zens of  mv  district  would  be  interested 
in  many  of  the  other  bills  which  I  have 
spoiisored  or  co-sponsored,  but  because 
of  the  constraints  of  space.  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  go  into  all  of  them.  I  would 
however,  like  to  list  them  as  follows: 
List  of  Bills 

H  Res  853-859— Release  Funds  for  Farm 
Operating  Loan  and  Waste  Facility  Grant 
Programs. 

H.Res.  944— Release  Funds  for  Rural  Elec- 
trification. 

H.R.  12980— Franchises:  Territorial  Rights 

HR.  13071— Broadcast  License  Renewals. 

H.R.    13395— Amend    Uniform    Relocation 

Act. 

HR.  13701— Accelerated  Public  Works 

H.R.  13741— Economic  Disaster  Area  .Aid. 

H  R.  1260.5 — Depository  Libraries. 

HR.  13025— Wildlife  Conservation. 

H.R.  14986 — S.  Atlantic  Basin  Conservation. 
HRes.  891- Peace  and  Unity  of  N.  Ireland. 

H.R.  14296— Funds  Impoundment  Notifica- 
tion. 

H.R.      12677 — Occupational      Safety      ana 

Health. 

HR.  13948— National  Blood  Bank. 

H  R   14450— Multiple  Sclerosis  Commission. 

H.R.  14506— Law  Officers'  Bill  of  Rights. 

H  R.  14881— Prison  Reform. 

H.R.    12510— George    Andrews    Lock    And 

Dam. 

H.R.  13668— Braille  Designations  on  Money. 
H  J  Res    1092— Convert  to  Metric  System. 
H  R.  12728 — Social  Security  Amendments. 
H  R.  14513— Estate  Tax  Charitable  Trust. 
H.R.  1456d— Small  Business  Tax  SimpUftca- 

tlon. 

H.R.  14660— Charities  Lobbying  Exemption. 
H.R.  14822— Tax-Free  Pensions. 
H.Con.Res.  546— Trade  Adjustment  A^ist- 

aiice.  _^ 

H  R.   4212 — Federal   Crop    Insurance    Pro- 
gram. 
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H.R.  6134  and  9401— Pish  Farming  Assist- 
ance. 

H.R.  7303— Farm  Credit. 

H.R.  9711— Agrlculturr  Dept.  Legal  Coun- 
sel for  Loanees. 

H.R.  8580 — Lockheed  Loan  Guarantee. 

34 — Conversion  Research  and  Educa- 


HR. 

tlon. 

HR.  G124 — Conversion 
tlon. 

H.R 

HR 

HR 


Loan     Authorlza- 


15193 — Education  for  Retarded  Chll- 


6835 — Transportr.tlon  R.  &  D, 
335 — Mass  Transportation  R.  &  D. 
■!412 — Narcotics  Control. 
H.R.  3610— Higher  Education  Tax  Credits. 
H.R.  4213 — Freedom    of    Choice    Amend- 
ment. 

H.R.  4905— Higher  Education  Gift  Incen- 
tives. 

H.R.  6233— White  House  Conference — Ed- 
ucation. 

H.R.  10912- Higher  Education  Tax  Deduc- 
tions. 
HR 
drcn. 

H.R.  5446 — Interstate  Environment  Com- 
pacts. 

H.R.  6484 — Prohibit  Strip  Mining. 

HR.  9557 — Ocean  Mammal  Protection. 

H.J.  Res.  279— Earth  Week. 

H.J.  Res.  385 — Joint  Committee — Environ- 
ment. 

H.  Res.  567 — VGA  Broadcasts  to  Soviet 
Jews. 

H.  Res.  663— Phantom  Jets  for  Israel. 

H.  Con.  Res.  Ill  and  249— Prlsoners-of- 
War. 

H  R.  177— Catastrophic  Health  Care  Costs. 

HR.  2294 — Encourage  Medical  Personnel 
to  Practice  in  Areas  of  Shortage. 

H  R.  3655 — Conquest  of  Cancer  Act. 

H.  Con.  Res.  151— P.H.S.  Hospitals.  Clinics. 

HR  1)47! — Fcdern.l  Penalties  for  assaulting 
L.iw  Dingers. 

HR.  HOe  and  12740— Benefits  for  Law  Of- 
ficers and  Firemen  killed  or  totally  disabled 
in  the  line  cf  duty. 

II  n   8341-  FBI.  Secret  Service  Retirement. 

H  Hcs.  20C— Extradite  Diplomatic  Kidnap- 
pers 

H.R  5382— Natl.  Guard  Technicians  Bene- 
fits 

H  R   12220— U.S.S.  Arizona  Memorial. 

H.R.  2569— Federal  Workers  Freedom-of- 
Choic  0 

H  P.  2  57:— Aircraft  Excise  Taxes. 

HP  3115— Russell  Dam. 

H  R  3(502- Tax  Credits  for  Hiring  Hard- 
core U'  employed. 

II  P  4262—22  Caliber  Ammunition. 

H  R.  5632 — Consumer  Class  Action  Act. 

H.R.  10743— Written  Decisions  by  Supreme 
Court  in  Reversing  State  Crlmlnaf  Decisions. 

H  Pe.s.  1 19 — Select  Committee  on  Aging. 

H.  Res.  326 — Interstate  75. 

H  Res.  328 — Select  Committee  on  Energy 
Resources. 

H.  Con.  Res.  251 — Clemency  for  Lt.  Galley. 

H.  Con.  Res.  217 — Congressional  Notifica- 
tion of  Federal  Grants  and  Coiitracts. 

H.R.  3269  and  10243 — Office  of  Technology 
A.s^essment. 

H  J.  Res.  403— National  Man  In  Space 
Wck, 

H  R.  4214 — Raise  Outside  Earnings  Limi- 
tation— Social  Security. 

H  R.  6725 — Tax  Benefits  for  Single  People. 

H  R.  15509— Fiscal  Responsibility  Act. 

HR.  6111-6114 — Campaign  Reform. 


GOVERNMENT    PR.WER    IN 
SCHOOLS^ 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    .SOUTH    L'.^SOLIN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.5ENTATTVES 
Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  favor  com- 
plete .reparation  of  church  and  state.  I 
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will  oppose  any  form  of  Government 
regulated  prayer  in  our  public  schools, 
whether  it  be  by  local,  State,  or  Federal 
Government.  I  do,  however,  believe  in 
voluntary  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in 
our  schools  and  in  all  public  places,  as 
this  is  truly  a  "Nation  under  God." 

Last  year  the  House  rejected  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  that  would  have  weakened 
the  first  amendment  to  our  Constitution, 
which  guarantees  freedom  of  religion.  I 
believe  that  proposed  amendment  would 
have  violated  our  time-honored  tradition 
of  religious  freedom.  That  freedom  has 
been  protected  for  200  years  by  the  first 
amendment.  I  believe  the  amendment 
Vv-hich  we  rejected  would  have  destroyed 
the  principle  laid  down  in  the  first 
amendment,  that  Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion. At  that  time  the  beloved  and  great 
Dr.  Billy  Graham  was  reported  as  favor- 
ing this  amendment  we  rejected.  Since 
then.  Dr.  Graham  has  publicly  clarified 
his  position. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  American  people  the 
following  article  and  editorials  from  the 
Charlotte  Observer,  the  Florence  (S.C.) 
Morning  News,  and  The  Baptist  Courier: 
(From  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer. 
April  5,   1972] 

GnAHAM  Ends  His  Support  of  Phayeb 

Amendment 

(By  Sam  R.  Covington) 

"I  dcn't  think  we  should  ever  force  prayer," 
Billy  Graham  said  In  Charlotte  Tuesday, 
revealing  he  had  changed  his  mind  on  the 
controversial  efforts  to  put  a  prayer  amend- 
ment In  the  Constitution. 

But  there  should  be  another  court  test 
of  what  many  people  believe  to  be  a  Supreme 
Court  ban  on  prayers  in  the  public  schools 
said  the  Charlotte-born  evangelist. 

Graham,  speaking  on  the  eve  of  the  Char- 
lotte area  crusade,  said  he  supported  past  at- 
tempts to  amend  the  Constitution. 

But  studying  argtmients  before  Congress 
on  the  matter  convinced  him  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  only  struck  down  enforced 
prayer  exercises,  not  voluntary  ones. 

Graham  said  he  felt  teachers  should  feel 
free  to  teach  the  Bible  and  conduct  religious 
exercises.  A  prayer  amendment  straw  vote  in 
Florida  primary  revealed  overwhelming  sup- 
port for  school  prayer,  he  said,  and  he's  con- 
vinced people  across  the  nation  support  it. 

[From  the  Florence  (S.C.)  Morning  News] 

Pa  AVER 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham  has  taken  a  sec- 
ond look  at  what  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
said  about  prayer  In  the  schools  and  has 
changed  his  mind  about  the  controversial 
efforts  to  put  a  prayer  amendment  into  the 
Constitution. 

After  studying  the  arguments  before  Con- 
gress on  the  matter,  he's  now  convinced,  he 
says,  that  the  Court  only  struck  down  en- 
forced prayer  exercises,  not  voluntary  ones. 

Clearly,  the  state  cannot  require  prayer 
In  any  of  Its  institutions  without  violating 
the  fundamental  constitutional  doctrine  of 
separation  of  Church  and  State. 

[From  the  Baptist  Courier,  April  27.  1972] 
Graham  Now  Opposes  Prater  Amendment 
Evangelist  Billy  Graham  has  changed  his 
mind  and  now  opposes  any  "prayer  amend- 
ment" concerning  the  public  schools.  His 
statement  !s  carried  elsewhere  In  this  Issue. 
We  are  glad  he  belatedly  saw  the  light.  Last 
November  Dr.  Graham  supported  the  Wylle 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  that  would 
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have  reaffirmed  the  right  to  prayer  in  the 
public  schools.  The  proposed  amendment 
lost  by  28  votes.  The  Courier  consistently 
opposed  the  amendment  as  unnecessary  tam- 
pering with  the  Constitution.  Prayer  'in  the 
pubUc  schools  is  a  right  that,  although  mis- 
understood,  has  never  been  In  Jeopardy. 

We  commend  the  evangelist  for  his  open- 
mindedness  in  continuing  to  study  the  issue. 
We  especially  salute  him  for  the  courage  to 
make  public  his  change  of  mind.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult for  any  public  figtire  to  announce  and 
justify  a  reversal  of  position  on  a  controver- 
sial issue.  There  are  those  always  who  will 
suspect  his  motives. 

Dr.  Graham's  announced  mind  change  is  a 
timely  reminder  to  everyone  in  public  life 
including  elective  office  holders,  businessmen, 
pastors,  even  editors,  that  their  opinions 
influence  others.  They  should  study  the  is- 
sues carefully,  arriving  at  a  conclusion  only 
after  prayerful  deliberation.  This  will  not 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  a  mind  change, 
but  it  makes  the  prospect  less  likely. 

[From  the  Baptist  Courier,  April  27,   1972] 
Reverses    Feelings — Graham    Says    He    No 

Longer   Supports   Proposed   Amendments 

About  Prayer 

(By  W.  Barry  Garrett) 
Charlotte,  N.C.  (BP)— Evangelist  Billy 
Graham  at  a  press  conference  here  on  the 
eve  of  his  Charlotte  area  crusade  said  he 
had  changed  his  views  and  no  longer  supports 
proposed  prayer  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution   of    the    United    States. 

This  is  in  contrast  to  a  statement  by  Gra- 
ham at  a  previous  press  conference  "at  the 
Charlotte  airport  in  November  1971,  just 
before  the  vote  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  "Wylle  "  prayer  amend- 
ment. At  that  time  the  evangelist  stated 
that  U  he  were  a  congressman,  he  would  vote 
for  the  prayer  amendment. 

The  Wylie  amendment  failed  by  28  votes 
to  obtain  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority 
in  the  Nov.  8  vote. 

Prior  to  the  Nov.  8  vote,  Graham  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  author  of  the  bill.  Rep. 
Chalmers  P.  Wylle  (R.,  Ohio),  stating  "I  am 
for  the  prayer  amendment  now  before  Con- 
gress." 

But  in  the  April  1972  press  conference, 
Graham,  flanked  by  United  Methodist  Earl  G. 
Hunt  Jr.  and  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
President  Carl  Bates,  honorary  co-chairman 
of  the  Charlottee  crusade,  said  that  he  had 
studied  the  arguments  before  Congress  for 
the  prayer  amendment. 

He  said  that  he  was  convinced  that  the 
Supreme  Court  had  only  struck  down  forced 
prayer  exercises,   not  voluntary  ones. 

The  new  Graham  statement  was  made  in 
response  to  a  question  by  Sam  R.  Covington, 
religion  editor  of  the  Charlotte  Observer, 
concerning  the  recent  Florida  primary  elec- 
tion "straw  vote"  on  prayers  in  schools. 

In  his  reply,  the  evangelist  suggested  that 
the  original  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
prayers  and  Bible  reading  may  have  been 
misinterpreted  by  lower  corrts  and  by  school 
boards  so  that  religious  e.xerciies  and  Bible 
teaching  were  dropped  unnecessarily. 

He  also  said  that  he  thought  there  should 
be  another  court  test  to  clarify  what  many 
people  believe  to  be  a  Supreme  Court  ban 
on  prayer  in  the  public  schols. 

In  the  press  conference  here,  Graham 
did  not  develop  fully  how  he  thought  reli- 
gion and  education  should  be  correlated  In 
the  public  schools.  However,  he  did  suggest 
that  moral  guidelines  shoxild  be  part  of  what 
the  schools  inculcate.  He  also  thought  that 
Catholics,  Jews  and  Protestants  could  agree 
on  a  program  of  instruction  based  on  the  Ten 
Commandments. 

"We  need  some  moral  authority  In  the 
schools,  a!id  what  could  be  better  than  the 
Ten    Commandments?"    he    asked. 

Reinforcing  his  long-held  position  that  the 
state  should  not  impose  .set  form.s  of  prayer 
or  demand  that  all  pray.  Graham  said  that 
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he  is  "against  any  type  of  forced  prayer  that 
the  state  draws  up." 

However,  he  said  he  felt  that  teachers 
jihould  feel  free  under  the  present  rulings 
to  teach  the  Bible  and  conduct  religious 
exercises. 

The  new  BUly  Graham  statement  was  in- 
terpreted by  some  Baptist  leaders  as  another 
indication  of  a  rising  feeling  in  the  nation 
that  constitutional  prayer  amendments  are 
not  the  real  solution  to  the  problems  rai-sed 
by   religion    and   public   education. 

In  Washington,  a  group  of  national  reli- 
gious leaders  are  currently  considering  pro- 
motion of  a  national  congress  on  religion 
and  public  education  within  the  next  year  or 
two.  Several  Southern  Baptists  are  Included 
in  the  group  advocating  such  a  national 
congress. 
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nation,  let  alone  prevail.  And  so  I  say 
again,  your  fellow  Americans  are  in  your 
very  special  debt  for  the  example  you 
have  set. 


TEXAS  TRADE  MISSION  TO  U.S.S.R., 

RUMANIA 
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Gas  Manufacturing  Co.,  Johnston  Division  of 
Schlumberger,  Rucker  Shaller.  Daniel  In- 
dustries, Bowen  Tools,  and  W-K-M  Valve 
Division  of  ACF  Industries. 


MEMORIES  OF  "MAC"  McCLAIN 


TRIBUTE   TO   JAPANESE 


HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1972 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  Congressman 
M.^TSUN.\G.\  in  paying  tribMt*  to  Japanese 
Americans.  Whatever  thanks  may  be 
given  for  the  repeal  of  title  II  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  is,  in  my  humble 
view,  insignificant  compared  to  the  vote 
of  tlianks  owed  to  all  Americans  of  Jap- 
anese ancestry  by  their  fellow  Americans 
for  tlieir  matcMe.ss  example  of  endurance 
and  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  jus- 
tice during  one  particularly  dark  chapter 
of  American  histor--. 

Many  recall  that  sad  chapter  in  the 
life  of  our  people  during  World  War  II 
and  those  of  us  especially  who  live  on  the 
west  coast  remember  with  humiliation 
what  happened  to  our  neighbors,  our 
friends— purely  because  of  their  ances- 
try. They  were  summarily  imprisoned: 
their  property  was  confiscated:  their 
rights  were  suspended,  and  a  whole  seg- 
ment of  our  citizenry  was  detained  in 
concentration  camps  without  trial,  con- 
victed in  a  most  demeaning  fashion,  and 
en  masse,  on  mere  suspicion. 

Lesser  affronts  have  sent  people  spill- 
ing into  the  streets  demanding  instant 
justice,  demanding  instant  compensa- 
tion, and  summary  punishment  for  the 
evil-doers.  Japanese  Americans  chose  to 
take  the  long  view  of  history,  realizing 
even  as  the  blind  poet  Homer  did  some 
2,000  vears  before  Christ  that  war  brmgs 
out  both  the  best  and  the  worst  in  a 
nation.  It  has  taken  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  to  see  this  "long  view"  vin- 
dicated, but  the  triumph  of  that  special 
strength  of  character  that  we  have  come 
to  associate  with  the  Japanese-American 
community  is  utter  and  complete.  They 
have  not  merely  endured;  they  have  pre- 
vailed. And  in  the  process  they  have  ex- 
hibited to  Americans  who  stem  from  a 
different  cultural  tradition,  and  whose 
faith  in  its  moral  teachings  are  some- 
times today  seen  to  be  faltermg.  an  un- 
paralleled lesson  in  meeting  injustice 
with  forgiveness,  intolerance  with  toler- 
ance, suspicion  with  trust,  and  most  im- 
portantly, hatred  with  love. 

A  people  imwilling  to  persevere  in  the 
hope  and  faith  of  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  justice  may  not  hope  to  endure  as  a 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TEXA.-i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  June  30,  1972 
Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
pleasure   to    report   to    the   House   en- 
couraging developments  in  the  field  of 
trade  relations  between  our  country  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  A  recent  trade  mission  rep- 
resenting Texas  oil  and  petrochemical 
industries,   reports   the   Department   of 
Commerce  publication  Commerce  Today, 
met  with  resounding  success— initiating 
multimillion  dollar  export  transactions. 
Feeling  that  my  colleagues  also  will 
welcome  this  advance  in  peaceful  and 
mutuallv   beneficial   trade   between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R..  I  would 
like  to  offer  for  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  Commerce  Today  article  on  this  im- 
portant trade  mission: 
Mission    to    U.S.S.R..    Rumania    Observes 
Texas-Size  Interest  in  Oil  Equipment 
A  Texas-size  interest  in  U.S.  oil  field  and 
petrochemical    equipment    greeted    a    trade 
mission  from  the  Lone  Star  State  last  month 
in  both  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Romania. 

Reporting  from  Austin  early  this  month 
that  "one  member  has  already  been  recalled 
to  Moscow  bv  Machinoimport  to  put  the 
•finishing  touches'  on  a  816  miUion  project." 
Mission  Director  James  H.  Havey  exclaimed: 
"Now  if  that  ain't  tradin'  Texas  style,  what 
is  I"  Havey  heads  the  International  Trade 
Division  o"f  the  State's  Industrial  Commis- 
sion, which  organized  the  mission  with  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  assistance. 
see  big  market 
The  "Texas  Ten."  as  the  members  dubbed 
themselves,  see  a  muUlmllUon  dollar  market 
for  their  products  developing  from  their  14- 
day  visit  in  the  two  coimtrtes.  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  they  had  to  revamp  their  schedules 
to  include  Saturday  work,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate requests  from  the  Russian  Indus- 
trialists for  extra  appointments  and  confer- 
ences At  a  reception  at  Moscow's  National 
Hotel,  so  many  officials  asked  to  be  added  to 
those  originally  Invited,  that  attendance  was 
recorded  at  "125  percent." 

Tlie  USSR  Chamber  of  Commerce  con- 
ducted a  business-practices  orientation  for 
the  mission.  Later,  group  meetings  were  held 
with  officials  of  various  Government  orga- 
nizations, including  the  Ministry  of  Gas  In- 
dustrv,  Mlnlstrv  of  OU.  and  the  State  Com- 
mittee of  the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers  for 
Science  and  Technology. 

VISIT    RUMANIA    OIL    FIELD 

Highlight  of  the  visit  to  Rumania  was  a 
special  invitation  to  the  Ploestl  oil  field, 
where  the  mission  members  were  given  a  de- 
tailed and  comprehensive  tour  of  the  refinery 
and  industrial  plants. 

Tlie  Texas  Ten  manned  the  U.S.  Trade  De- 
velopment Center  display  booth  at  the 
Bucharest  International  Trade  Fair,  an  ex- 
hibition of  industrial  equipment  related  to 
petroleum,  chemicals,  plastics,  and  rubber. 
Business  appointments  in  Bucharest  followed 
much  the  same  pattern  as  in  Moscow. 

Companies  represented  on  the  mission  were 
Goarhart-Owen  Industries.  Fort  Worth;  Varel 
Manufacturers.  Dallas;  Halliburton  Services, 
Duncan,  Okla.;  and  from  Houston,  the  Oil  & 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOtTRI 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr,  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  public  serv- 
ant— State  Representative  Elmo  "Mac" 
McClain  of  Quincy,  111. — whose  sudden 
death  on  June  15  is  a  tremendous  loss  to 
the  State  of  Illinois,  his  neighbors  in 
Missouri,  and  our  Nation. 

His  contributions  toward  honest  poli- 
tics and  good  government  were  many, 
and  his  service  to  the  community  crossed 
party  lines.  Our  colleague,  Paul  Findley 
of  Illinois,  has  frequently  commented  to 
me  concerning  the  useful  work  performed 
by  Elmo  McClain.  Mr.  Findley  said: 

Regardless  of  political  differences.  In  any 
matter  affecting  the  best  interests  of  Quincy 
and  Western  Illinois,  you  could  always  count 
on  the  strong  support  of  Elmo  McClain. 

Tliere  are  few  too  many  men  of  his 
caliber  and  his  untimely  passing  will  be 
sorelv  felt. 

The  following  article  by  Will  Davis  of 
the  Quincy  Herald-Whig  explains  why 
we  had  such  great  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  Elmo  McClain,  and  the  great 
legacy  he  has  left  with  us : 

Memories  or  "Mac"  McClain 
(By  Will  Davis) 

About  5:30  p.m.  Thursday  Rep.  Elmo  (Mac) 
McClain  was  wheeled  down  a  first  floor  cor- 
ridor along  emergency  treatment  rooms  at 
St.  Johns  Hospital  In  Springfield  to  the  tlUrd 
fioor  intensive  care  unit. 

Tlie  ntu-se  with  graj-ing  hair  was  furious 
because  a  maintenance  man  had  Just  told 
her  she  could  not  use  the  emergency  elevator 
until  he  finished  waxing  its  fioor.  This,  she 
fumed,  was  strictly  against  regulations  and 
she  promised  a  report  to  high  authority  as 
she  punched  a  button  to  summon  the  mater- 
nity elevator. 

It  came  and  as  the  upward  trip  started 
Mac  told  her,  "You'd  better  calm  down  or 
they'll  put  you  to  bed  and  keep  you  up  there 
where  I'm  going." 

A  grin — once  described  as  "more  Irish  than 
St.  Patrick's  Day" — spread  over  his  face  and 
he  told  two  of  his  closest  friends  In  the  Illi- 
nois House,  representatives  Joe  Fennessey 
and  Toby  Barry,  and  this  writer;  "I'm  the 
one  who  is  supposed  to  worry.  I'm  the 
patient." 

A  small  incident  in  the  life  of  a  man  who 
was  to  leave  it  five  hours  and  47  minutes 
later,  but  it  Illustrated  Just  two  characteris- 
tics of  many  which  cause  an  Intense  sense  of 
personal  loss  felt  even  by  the  few  persons 
around  here  who  had  never  met  him— humor 
and  an  abiding  concern  for  others. 

This  Is  not  a  tribute  to  Elmo  McClain.  Sin- 
cere words  by  other  friends  in  positions  of 
power  and  prominence  have  provided  that. 
These  are  merely  observations  by  one  who 
started  with  him"  on  legislative  duty  days  in 
Springfield  at  breakfast,  talked  with  him 
several  times  a  day  in  the  House  chamber 
and  Capitol  press  headquarters  and  usually 
finished  the  day  by  watching  the  10  p.m. 
news  in  one  or  the  other's  adjoining  rooms 
at  the  motel  Ijefore  a  book  and  bedtime. 
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His  wife,  other  members  of  his  family  and 
many  friends  called  him  "Elmo."  We  were 
one  of  those  who  called  him  "Mac." 

Mac  McClaln  was  a  study  In  contradic- 
tions. Almost  always  his  decisions  were  per- 
sonal, not  political,  yet  he  had  one  of  the 
sharpest  and  most  Intuitive  capacities  for  the 
real  meaning  and  impact  of  a  speech,  state- 
meat  or  action  we  have  ever  encountered. 

The  result  was.  he  never  allowed  personal 
beliefs  or  doctrines  to  Interfere  with  support 
of  what  he  considered  the  political  good  of 
his  district  and  state.  He.  also,  never  let  poll- 
tics  sidetrack  him  from  being  steadfastly 
true  to  his  own  deeply  held  convictions  of 
what  was  honest  or  dishonest,  good  or  bad. 

That  is  a  difficult  course  In  public  life,  but 
his  abUity  to  walk  such  a  path  was  one  of 
many  things  that  set  him  apart  and  made 
him  successful  both  In  his  elect«d  office  and 
his  private  life. 

Mac  had  too  much  natural  dignity  to  be 
forced  Into  wearing  the  false  face  of  fake 
humility.  He  understood  his  power  as  a  law- 
maker, but  used  it  properly  and  sparingly. 

Two  weeks  ago  he  called  a  state  agency 
and  when  the  official  he  sought  was  not  avail- 
able he  talked  with  a  secretary.  "This  is 
Elmo  McClaln  from  Qulncy,"  he  explained 
before  outlining  a  request  for  routine  In- 
formation. Five  minutes  later  he  still  was 
receiving  excuses  as  to  why  such  Information 
could  not  be  given  unless  a  written  state- 
ine:;t,  etc   was  first  received. 

"Maybe  I  should  have  said  this  Is  Repre- 
sentative Elmo — "  he  began. 
"Oh,  why  didn't  you  say  so?" 
"Why  should  It  make  any  dlflerence?"  Mac 
replied. 

He  called  his  wife  Marge  several  times  each 
day  from  Springfield  and  looked  forward  to 
the  time  when  all  seven  children  would  be 
graduated  from  college  or  university.  "If  I 
can  see  to  that."  he  often  said,  "I  will  have 
been  a  success." 

He  will  not  see  that,  but  he  was  a  success. 
If  testimony  Is  needed  one  event  on  the 
House  floor  last  Wednesday  was  only  repeti- 
tion of  demonstrated  respect  by  members  of 
both  parties  many  times  before. 

The  temper  of  the  House  has  grown  shorter 
as  this  session  has  lengthened.  Just  before 
Wednesday  night's  meeting  concluded  Mac 
rose  and  asked  leave  for  a  bill  which  origi- 
nated In  the  Senate  to  be  allowed  to  bypass 
committee  hearing  to  save  time  In  the  dwln- 
dltnp  days  remaining.  Typically.  It  was  a 
bill  to  help  somebody  else. 

A  member  of  the  House  leadership  ob- 
jected and  usually  that  would  have  ended 
such  an  effort  because  a  single  objection  Is 
enough.  However.  Mac  used  his  next  parlia- 
mentary move  and  asked  that  rules  be  sus- 
pended to  accomplish  the  same  purpase.  This 
meant  a  roll  call  vote  and  other  attempts 
to  suspend  rules  during  a  long  day  had 
consistently  failed. 

Mac  McClaln  made  It  with  votes  to  spare 
and  half  of  tho.se  votes  came  from  the  Repub- 
lican side.  They  accepted  his  statement  that 
the  bill  was  needed  and  they  knew  he  would 
never  ask  such  a  favor  for  personal  pub- 
licity or  benefit. 

When  we  first  went  to  Springfield  two  and 
one-half  years  ago  it  was  to  report  from  our 
fourth  state  capital.  We  knew  the  difficulties 
and  time  Involved  before  we  could  gain  ac- 
ceptance from  those  who  sincerely  believe 
someone  with  our  Job  Is  a  hereditary  an- 
tagonist. 

Without  seeming  to  do  so,  Mac  guided  us 
through  casual  Introductions  by  name  and 
newspaper  before  adding  the  all-important 
words:  "My  friends"  This  Is  the  way  we  early 
became  an  honorary  member  of  what  we 
called  the  "Irish  Mafia" — Mac,  Fennessy  of 
La  Salle  and  Rep  Leland  Kennedy  of  Alton. 
This  membership  was  educational,  orlen- 
tatlonal  and  enjoyable.  It  also  was  the  key 
to  an  expanding  flrst-name  relationship  with 
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other  legislators,  officials  and  knowledgeable 
representatives  of  private  Interests. 

Monday  begins  the  final  day  of  Mac's  last 
session.  Today  we  cannot  imagine  its  Inevit- 
ably long  days  passing  without  recognition 
by  the  speaker  of  "The  Gentleman  from 
Adams"  and  the  refreshingly  natural  expla- 
nation by  that  gentleman  of  why  he  had 
asked  for  an  Infrequent  few  minutes  of  mem- 
bers' attention. 

For  friends  elsewhere  and  neighbors  here 
at  home  there  Is  consolation.  When  the  same 
words  in  niemorlam  are  used  in  Springfield, 
Washington  and  Qulncy — "warm"  and  "de- 
cent"— Mac  McClain  must  have  left  enough 
of  himself  to  make  some  of  vis  better  humans. 
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AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICENTEN- 
NIAL COMMISSION  STATEMENT 
OF  NATION'S  196TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OP    VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  celebrates  its  196th  year  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  this 
Fourth  of  July.  We  are  only  4  years 
away  from  a  momentous  200  years  of 
self-government.  The  organization  Con- 
gress created  to  help  plan,  develop,  en- 
brating  our  200th  birthday,  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission, 
has  issued  a  statement  for  this  Fourth 
of  July  which  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  myself  and  my  seven  congres- 
sional colleagues  serving  on  the  Commis- 
sion. The  ARBC  statement  follows: 
Statement  of  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission,  Jult  4,  1972 
Six  years  ago  on  July  4,  1966,  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission  was  es- 
tablished by  a  Joint  Resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  Commission  was  sjjeclfically 
charged  by  that  Resolution  to  plan,  encour- 
age, develop  and  coordinate  observances  and 
activities  commemorating  the  historic  events 
that  preceded  and  are  associated  with  the 
American  Revolution.  The  Commission  was 
further  Instructed  In  all  its  planning  to  give 
special  emphasis  to  the  Ideas  associated  with 
the  Revolution  which  have  been  so  Important 
In  the  development  of  the  United  States  In 
world  affairs  and  In  mankind's  quest  for 
freedom. 

Those  Ideas,  all  based  on  the  essential  worth 
and  dignity  of  the  individual  human  being, 
were  both  heretical  and  evangelical  In  their 
day.  It  was  the  "troika"  of  heresies  contained 
In  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence — the  heresy  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  have  a  right  to 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
and  that  governments  are  instituted  among 
men  to  secure  those  rights — which  Inspired 
13  small,  poor  and  weak  colonies  to  defeat 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  British  Empire. 

But.  they  did  not  stop  there.  They  went 
back  with  General  Lafayette  to  Prance,  be- 
came "Liberty,  Equality.  Fraternity"  and  In- 
spired the  French  Revolution  only  13  years 
after  our  own  began.  Since  then,  those  heret- 
ical Ideas  have  resulted  In  the  overthrow  of 
autocratic  governments  and  the  establish- 
ment of  representative  democracies  around 
the  world.  Literally  hundreds  of  millions  of 
human  beings  have  owed  and  now  owe  their 
personal  freedom  to  the  56  men  who  had  the 
courage  to  sign  the  Declaration  196  years 
ago. 

Those  Ideas  are  no  longer  heretical.  They 
have  become  respectable,  and  aa  they  have 


gained  respectability  they  have  lost  their 
original  evangelical  fire.  We  tend  to  lake 
them  for  granted.  But  we  must  resist  that 
tendency  because  those  three  ideas  are  worth 
more  to  America  and  Americans  than  all  the 
gold  at  Fort  Knox,  all  the  oil  beneath  our 
soil,  more  than  the  combined  resources  of 
the  richest,  most  powerful  and  most  gener- 
ous nation  the  world  has  ever  seen,  because 
they  created  that  nation.  And  when  those 
Ideas  die,  America  will  be  dead. 

In  this  Bicentennial  Era.  the  challenge  to 
all  Americans  is  to  revive  and  revitalize  those 
Ideas,  to  make  use  of  their  eternal  truth 
and  their  demonstrated  power  to  show  a  tired 
old  world  what  we  have  been  able  to  do  In 
only  two  centuries. 

The  challenge  Is  to  demonstrate  by  our 
200th  birthday  that  we  have  brought  full 
and  true  equality  of  opportunity  where  once 
there  was  slavery  and  male  domination,  that 
we  have  brought  decency  where  there  was 
poverty,  sufficiency  where  there  was  hunger, 
conservation  where  there  was  devastation 
and  exploitation,  beauty  where  there  was 
ugliness,  peace  where  there  was  war. 

It  is  the  hops  and  Intent  of  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission  that 
each  Independence  Day  for  the  next  four 
years  will  bear  witness  to  dramatic  Increases 
In  such  Involvement  and  support  until  on 
Liberty  Day,  July  the  Fourth  of  1976,  every 
community  In  the  United  States  can  cele- 
brate with  good  conscience  the  unqualified 
success  of  the  greatest  experiment  In  repre- 
sentative government  the  world  has  ever  wit- 
nessed. 


GEN.  WILLIAM  C.  WESTMORELAND 


HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

OF    SOCTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  every  Member  of  this  Hoase  would 
like  to  congratulate  Gen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland  on  the  wonderful  service 
he  has  rendered  the  people  of  our  country 
and  the  world.  General  Westmoreland 
has  been  recognized  as  a  natural  leader 
since  the  day  he  graduated  from  West 
Point. 

I  am  certain  every  pennon  in  South 
Carolina  will  agree  with  me  that  he  de- 
serves the  applau.'^e  and  heartfelt  thanks 
of  each  citizen.  We  very  seldom  have  a 
man  from  our  State  who  has  been  given 
the  responsibility  of  commanding  an 
army  during  a  war  such  as  Vietnam.  As 
a  Congressman  from  South  Carolina.  I 
want  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  congratulate 
General  Westmoreland  on  his  perform- 
ance as  an  exemplary  leader,  and  express 
the  appreciation  of  the  people  of  my 
State  for  his  .service.  I  had  intended  to  be 
present  at  the  retirement  ceremonies 
honoring  him  this  afternoon;  however, 
since  Congress  has  many  bills  pending 
on  the  floor  of  the  Hoase  where  final 
votes  will  be  taken,  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  be  present. 

We  regret  to  see  General  Westmore- 
land leave  the  Armed  Forces.  We  realize 
however,  that  when  a  man  has  dedicated 
every  day  of  his  life  for  more  than  30 
years  to  the  vigilance  of  America's  free- 
dom, that  he  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  spend  a  portion  of  his  days  in  a  civilian 
capacity.  I  wish  for  General  and  Mrj; 
Westmoreland    an    opportunity    to    do 
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evervthing  they  have  wanted  to  do  dur- 
ing the  time  their  commitments  were  to 
their  country.  The  State  of  Souih  Caro- 
lina is  proud  of  their  service,  and  I  am 
happy  to  have  had  an  opportunity  to  call 
on  other  South  Carolinians  to  pay  honor 
to  our  great  general,  William  C.  West- 
moreland, on  this  date. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  ETHIC 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSH  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
ergy crisis  facing  our  Nation  today 
demands  a  new  approach  to  the  con- 
servation of  energy.  The  days  of  "cheap 
energy"  are  gone,  particularly  now  that 
we  have  begun  to  consider  the  total  cost, 
including  environmental,  of  producing 
energy. 

The  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Energ>'  and  Resources,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  has  investigated  the  possible 
savings  which  could  result  from  im- 
proved energy  conservation  techniques. 
In  one  area  alone,  building  Insulation — 
we  have  found  that  substantial  savings 
can  be  effected  by  utilization  of  available 
materials  in  combination  with  new 
standards.  For  instance,  upgrading  ther- 
mal insulation  in  residential  buildings 
could  save  over  15.000  trillion  B.t.u.'s  of 
energy  over  a  10-year  period.  Not  only 
would  this  save  the  equivalent  of  15  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  but  air 
pollution  would  be  reduced  by  approxi- 
mately 2^2  million  tons  per  year. 

Of  even  more  importance,  though, 
than  new  building  techniques  and  insu- 
lation standards  is  a  new  way  of  think- 
ing of  energv'.  In  a  speech  at  Denver  on 
June  28,  1972.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  used  the  term  "a 
new  energy  ethic."  As  Secretary  Morton 
said: 

We  must  seek  a  new  and  more  imagina- 
tive way  of  thinking  of  energy — that  reflects 
an  awareness  of  our  finite  assets. 

Our  energ>'  assets  are  unquestionably 

finite. 

We  must  continue  the  search  for  new 
sources  of  clean  energy  and  fuels,  par- 
ticularly sources  such  as  geothermal  and 
solar,  offering  minimum  environmental 
imijacts  while  providing  for  the  growing 
needs  of  our  society.  But,  simultaneously, 
we  can  decrease  our  demand,  to  decrease 
the  probability  of  electric  power  black- 
outs and  fuelless  winter  days.  As  Secre- 
tary Morton  stated : 

The  President's  Joint  Board  on  Energy 
Matters  estimates  that  by  energy  housekeep- 
ing and  rather  simple  installations  we  can 
reduce  national  energy  demands  by  as  much 
as  5'^;  .  This  could  make  the  difference  during 
peak  load  periods. 

Continued  research  and  development 
of  energy-saving  techniques  is  required 
and  will.  I  believe,  provide  benefits  far 
outweighing  the  costs.  We  will  need. 
though,  explicit,  quantitative  analysis 
allowing  us  to  select  those  Ideas  which 
offer  the  best  return  for  our  energy  in- 
vestment. 
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I  recommend  Secretary  Morton's 
speech  to  my  colleagues,  and  I  include  it 
in  the  Record: 

Remarks  of  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton 
I  am  particularly  honored  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  be  with  you  here  In  Denver. 

As  buUdlng  owners  and  managers  you.  and 
others  In  your  industry,  have  become  Increas- 
ingly aware  of  our  energy  supply  situation 
which,  left  unattended,  could  and  surely  will 
develop  Into  a  full  blown  energy  crisis. 

After  twenty  years  of  experience  In  polit- 
ical and  public  lUe  I  have  developed  a  pro- 
found respect  for  crises.  They  are  a  primary 
consuming  element  of  government  manage- 
ment. 

The  possibility  of  energy  supply  shortfalls  Is 
different,  however,  it's  the  only  aspect  of  our 
future  that  all  of  the  experts — those  In  re- 
search and  throughout  government  agree 
upon. 

The  potential  of  an  energy  crisis  Is  of  Im- 
mense proportion: 

Each  American  uses  today  50  percent  more 
energy  than  he  did  10  years  ago.  And  those 
needs  are  Increasing. 

Since  1966,  our  demands  for  energy  have 
been  increasing  faster  than  our  gross  na- 
tional product. 

Since  1968  we  have  been  using  natural  gas 
faster  than  we  find  it.  New  priorities  in  the 
marketing  patterns  of  natural  gas  are  being 
considered  and  established. 

As  the  Industry  reaches  Into  the  Continen- 
tal Shelf  and  deeper  Into  the  crust  of  the 
earth  and  as  it  becomes  increasingly  respon- 
sive to  environmental  hazards,  domestic 
operations  have  become  more  dlfflcvilt.  Costs 
have  escalated.  According  to  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank  study,  the  oil  Industry  alone  will 
need  $150  billion  In  the  70's.  That's  two  and 
a  half  times  the  need  of  the  1960's. 

Cleaning  up  our  environment  as  Just  one 
factor  will  require  great  amounts  of  fuel.  It 
will  be  needed  for  proper  disposal  of  our  solid 
wastes.  In  recycling  programs,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  waste  water  and  gases.  Our 
newer  cars  designed  to  use  nonpolluting  lead 
free  fuels  require  15  percent  to  20  percent 
more  fuel  than  our  present  generation  of 
cars. 

By  1985  we  will  have  to  import  perhaps 
half  of  the  petroleum  we  need.  The  quantities 
imported  by  sea  will  be  vast,  on  the  order 
of  12  million  barrels  a  day.  Last  February  in 
a  statement  before  the  Congress,  Admiral 
Elmo  R.  Zumwalt.  our  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions estimated  "this  will  require  the  equiv- 
alent of  from  several  hundred  to  over  1.000 
tankers,  each  of  70,000  tons,  fully  committed 
to  deliveries  of  oil  to  the  U.S."  The  strategic 
Implications  of  this  are  ominous. 

Many  of  you  have  experienced  or  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  brownouts  In  our  cities  dur- 
ing peak  load  seasons.  You  have  listened  to 
your  maintenance  engineers  complain  of 
jjower  fluctuations  and  accelerated  Utjht 
bulb  usage.  During  long  hot  spells  In  sum- 
mer  and  consecutive  weeks  of  unrelenting 
cold  In  winter — many  of  us  have  as  much 
Interest  In  the  weather  as  we  do  In  market 
activity,  or  who  wins  the  ball  game. 

At  the  expense  of  sounding  overly  parti- 
san, the  winters  of  1970-71  and  1971-72 
were  comparatively  mild  and  the  summers 
were  not  unduly  hot.  I  won't  address  that  as 
an  Administration  accomplishment  but  It 
helped.  Who  kiwws  what  it  will  be  like  this 
simimer?  Or  next  winter? 

Regardless  of  what  happens  It  will  clearly 
affect  our  power  situation. 

Our  present  energy  demand  is  being  sup- 
plied from  very  thin  margins  of  surplus. 
Without  decisive  action  now.  it  Is  difficult  to 
look  to  the  future  with  optimism. 

In  his  Clean  Energy  Message  to  Congress 
on  June  4.  1971— the  first  Presidential  state- 
ment devoted  entirely  to  energy— President 
Nixon  established  national  energy  goals.  He 
clearly  expressed  the  natvire  of  the  crisis, 
and  outlined  our  management  goal  "A  suffl- 
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cient  supply  of  clean  energy  ...  to  sustain 
healthy  economic  growth  and  Improve  the 
quality  of  ournatlonal  life,  .  .  ." 

What  Is  needed  Is  positive  action  backed 
by  thorough  analysis  and  planning — a  new 
energy  ethic  if  you  will.  New  technologies 
providing  a  more  effective  use  of  our  ener- 
gy, at  still  an  economical  price — and  sched- 
uled utilization  of  our  vast,  untapped,  en- 
ergy assets.  That  is  the  program  contained 
ill  the  President's  energy  message,  and  we 
are  responding. 

We  are  working  for  the  creation  of  an 
energy  ethic.  We  mu.st  seek  a  new  and  more 
Imaginative  way  of  thinking  of  energy — 
that  reflects  an  awareness  of  our  finite  assets. 
Many  of  you.  and  others  In  your  commu- 
nity, are  now  as  concerned  with  insulation 
systems  to  reduce  energy  consumption  as 
you  are  with  the  availability  of  marketable 
btilldlng    space. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  Insulation 
to  meet  new  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion standards  In  the  average  home,  will 
equal  the  fuel  savings  in  one  year  in  average 
climate. 

In  amortizing  a  building  It's  a  sound  in- 
vestment. Good  insulation  Increases  cooling 
and  heating  efficiency  by  as  much  as  30  per- 
cent. Con.'=ervatlon  of  energy  adds  to  ful- 
filling the  needs  of  our  national  energy 
ethic,  its  good  business  practice. 

One  imneeded  light  bulb  uses  24  kilowatt 
hours  a  day.  That's  976  kilowatt  hours  a 
year — at  current  rates  about  $26  a  year. 

And  yet  I  wonder  how  many  of  you  are 
concerned  about  wasted  electricity  in  un- 
occupied offices,  closed  closets,  and  the  locked 
stairwells  in  your  buildings,  and  what  this 
means  when  multiplied  on  a  national  basis. 
A  leaking  hot  water  faucet  that  will  fill  an 
ordinary  cup  in  ten  minutes  wastes  3.280 
gallons  of  heated  water  a  year,  or  about  $6  in 
energy  costs.  That  sounds  like  very  little,  yet 
I  suspect  we  could  have  a  superb  vacation 
from  energy  leaks  In  our  own  buildings 

The  President's  Joint  Board  on  Energy 
Matters  estimates  that  by  energy  housekeep- 
ing and  rather  simple  installations  we  can 
reduce  national  energy  demands  by  as  much 
as  5'  .  This  could  make  the  difference  dur- 
ing peak  load  periods. 

I  can't  help  but  be  reminded  of  a  comment 
a  friend  of  mine  made  while  we  were  dis- 
cussing these  same  points:  "So  the  Repub- 
licans have  dimmed  the  Capitol  lights  after 
working  hours  to  save  energy — I  suppose  the 
Democrats  did  It  because  they  couldn't  pay 
the  bills  " 

As  apocryphal  as  this  may  seem — It  points 
up  the  fact,  we  clearly  need  a  national  energy 
ethic. 

Consider  your  role  and  Impact  on  our  na- 
tional energy  use  patterns.  Think  of  the  areas 
where  you  can  contribute  to  our  national 
strategy  of  economic  energy  use. 

On  the  government  side,  we  are  developing 
new  energy  systems  affording  us  a  more  effec- 
tive use  of  our  vital  sotirce  materials. 

In  line  with  President  Nixon's  Clean  En- 
ergy Message  we  are  moving  swlfty  to  delevop 
the  fast  breeder  nuclear  reactor,  to  develop 
the  necessary  technology  for  coal  gasification. 
and  to  harness  geothermal  steam. 

We  are  striving  to  develop  energy  systems 
that  will  convert  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
total  energy  Input  into  available  electrical 
energy,  compared  to  our  current  national 
average  of  32  percent. 

These  new  technologies  will  be  expensive, 
take  years  to  perfect,  and  will  have  to  satisfy 
environmental  objections  regarding  siting, 
thermal  pollution  and  cleaner  effluents. 

In  support  of  the  President's  commitment 
to  clean  energy  and  accelerated  programs  for 
new  technologies  we  have  expedited  planned 
actions  to  utilize  our  untapped  energy  assets. 
Here  In  Colorado  anC  in  tne  neighboring 
states  of  Utah  and  Wyoming  lie  the  greatest 
known  hvdrocarbon  deposit  anywhere  In  the 
world — oil  shale  Not  far  from  here  In  the 
Ptceance  Basin  alone,  there  is  an  estimated 
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po:enilal  of  GO  blUlcn  barrels  of  oil,  recover- 
able at  $4  or  $5  a  barrel. 

The  orderly  development  of  zY.esi  untapped 
resources  will  require  new  technologies  •>  d 
new  management  systems — not  only  to  mpin- 
tain  an  ecoi'.omlc  return  f'T  Industry  and  the 
consumer,  but  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  our 
environment.  Oil  shale  development  Is  typi- 
cal of  t>iene  etursy  intaistrJe.s  of  the  future 
Until  lecfntly,  however,  the  use  of  oi! 
shale  as  .in  energy  source  h.is  been  pre- 
vented by  a  mixture  of  problems — environ- 
mental, technical,  and  economic. 

In  June  of  last  year  we  announced  a 
prototype  oil  shale  leasing  system.  A  system 
which  provides  for  industry's  funding  and 
development  without  degradation  of  the 
land.  Th;s  prototype  leasing  program  is  a 
man-ii-'menL  syfteai  that  will  lead  the  way  to 
sate  development  not  only  of  our  oU  shale 
assets — but  of  others. 

We  have  held  public  discussions  in  open 
dialogue  with  represei.tatives  from  the 
States,  the  industry,  local  communities,  and 
environmental  groups. 

If  I  r.m  convinced  th.Tt  all  the  environ- 
mental objections  can  be  resolved — we  will 
proceed  with  leasing  offerings  Ir.ter  this  year. 
Thus  far  the  oil  industry's  response  has 
been  encouraging:  over  S2  million  has  been 
invested  in  exploration.  At  our  call  for  lease 
nominations.  15  companies  submitted  23 
nominations  for  tracts. 

This  facet  of  our  energy  future  will  have 
far  ranging  effect  on  your  own  Industry,  and 
others  in  the  mainstream  of  the  American 
economy. 

Based  upon  planning  estimates  made  last 
year  urban  construction  to  house  and  sup- 
port the  oil  shale  Industry  alone  have  in 
Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Utah,  will  mean  the 
migration  of  50,000  to  100,000  people  into 
the  areas  developed.  Some  $3  billion  dollars 
win  be  spent  to  house  and  support  them. 
Over  $400  million  of  this  would  be  spent  on 
urban  construction  alone,  with  the  balance 
for  plant  equipment. 

These  are  the  highlights  of  the  energy 
crisis,  and  the  President's  program  for  clean 
energy  In  tho  future.  I  am  encouraged  with 
the  progress  we  have  made  during  the  last 
year. 

I  believe  that  we  can  develop  new  tech- 
nologies. We  win  be  able  to  create  a  dynamic 
mangement  system,  capable  of  developing 
new  pricing,  and  regulatory  policies,  as  well 
as  providing  new  incentives  for  Industry. 

In  fact  we  have  no  alternative  than  to 
overcome  the  demanding  economic  and  en- 
vironmental problems. 

All  of  these  actions,  however,  will  be  futile 
without  each  of  us  assuming  our  personal 
responsibility  to  achieve  President  Nixon's 
energy  goals.  ...  as  awesome  a  task  as  that 
may  seem.  A  new  energy  ethic  which  can 
take  us  Into  the  next  century  will  require  a 
total  conamltment  by  industry,  by  the  con- 
sumer, and  by  government.  Without  the  com- 
mitment and  involvement  of  all  three,  there 
Is  no  way  to  support  a  sophisticated  highly 
Integrated  civilization.  The  days  of  unlimited 
supply  are  over.  It  must  be  done  .  .  .  our 
very  future  a.s  a  Nation  depends  on  It. 


SANDY  HOOK  BY  BOAT 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Friday,  June  30.  1972 

Mr  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Hoii.se  Interior  Committee  has  ordered 
reported  legislation  providing  for  estab- 
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lishment  of  the  Gateway  National  Urban 
Recreation  Center. 

In  the  bill  as  originally  introduced, 
which  I  cosponsored,  provisions  were  in- 
cluded for  water  transportation  to  help 
provide  access  to  the  park. 

At  this  point,  I  am  including  an  edi- 
torial from  the  June  18  edition  of  the 
Asbury  Park  Press  with  regard  to  this 
legisJation  and  the  need  for  water  trans- 
portation. I  believe  this  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues: 

Sandy  Hook  By  Boat 

Unfortunately,  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee has  eliminated  from  the  Gateway 
National  Urban  Recreation  Center  a  pro- 
vision for  water  transportation.  The  plan 
calls  for  establishing  national  aquatic  parks 
at  Sandy  Hook  and  the  Jamaica  Bay  area 
of  Long  Island.  In  each  of  these  areas  water 
transportation  from  the  metropolitan  cen- 
ters offers  the  only  acceptable  means  of  ac- 
cess without  placing  Intolerable  traffic  and 
environmental  problems  on  the  routes  avail- 
able for  ground  transit. 

Sandy  Hook  especially  calls  for  water 
transportation.  It  Is  attached  to  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  neck  that  hardly  permits 
of  adequate  access.  And  from  the  Hook  to 
North  Jersey  and  New  York  the  highways 
are  already  congested  to  the  point  where  it 
Is  Inconceivable  that  they  could  accommo- 
date a  fraction  of  the  traffic  that  a  national 
park  at  Sandy  Hook  will  generate. 

In  fact,  the  possibility  of  water  transpor- 
tation strongly  recommends  Sandy  Hook  as 
a  national  park  near  the  nation's  largest 
metropolitan  center.  The  brat  ride  would 
be  a  pleasant  prelude  and  postlude  to  a  day 
of  recreation  at  the  park.  In  contrast  to  a 
tedious  and  tiring  drive  In  bumper-to- 
bumper    traffic    on    congested    highways. 

But  without  boat  transit  to  carry  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  to  and  from 
the  park  there  would  arise  serious  doubt 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  project.  For  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  or  develop  ground 
transit  to  accommodate  those  who  use  the 
park,  or  to  protect  the  envlromnent  of  com- 
munities through  which  the  traffic  would 
pass. 


FREEDOM  FOR  THE  BALTIC  STATES 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYKAN 

OF    NEW    H.\MPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  second 
half  of  June  marks  a  sad  anniversary 
for  all  those  who  value  freedom.  Thirty 
yeans  ago  this  month,  the  Soviet  Union 
invaded  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia 
and  ruthlessly  conquered  those  repub- 
lics. Since  June  1940  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  their  populations  have  been 
forcibly  deported.  In  June  1941,  mass 
arrests  of  the  Baltic  peoples  began  with 
mo'-e  than  150.000  sent  to  concentra- 
tion camps  in  Siberia. 

For  32  years  these  people  have  been 
unable  to  exercir.e  one  of  the  most  basic 
of  human  rights — freedom  of  worship. 
This  religiou.':;  oppression  was  recently 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  world 
by  the  self-immolation  of  a  brave  young 
Lithuanian.  Romas  Tolantas.  The  pub- 
lic outcry  that  followed  this  shocking 
event  has  not  been  confined  to 
Lithuanians. 
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Tcday  there  are  over  2  million  Ameri- 
cans of  Lithuanian  descent  in  tiie  United 
States.  Recently  these  citizens  la'ased 
in  their  daily  routines  to  mark  a  na- 
tional day  of  mourning  and  prayer  to 
demonstrate  solidarity  with  the  people 
of  their  homeland.  It  is  fitting  on  this 
anniversary  for  all  Members  of  Congress 
to  reflect  on  the  fate  of  the  Baltic 
States.  It  is  all  the  more  fitting  lor  we 
shall  soon  be  observing  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  recognition  of  the  three 
nations  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  long  past  the  time 
when  the  United  Nations  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  which  the  Soviet 
Union  signed,  should  be  a  reality  in  the 
Baltic  States.  The  President's  diplomacy 
with  the  Soviet  Union  has  recentl.  le- 
sulted  in  what  we  ail  lioj^e  will  be  a  slow 
but  steady  normalization  of  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  that  country.  As  real  and  as 
significant  as  that  progrei;s  may  be  our 
relations  with  the  Russians  can  never 
be  completely  normal  until  the  day 
comes  when  the  Soviet  Union  allows  the 
Baltic  peoples  to  live  in  freedom  and 
dignity. 

It  is  to  be  fervently  hoped  that  our 
great  President  will  bring  up  the  Baltic 
question  in  the  U.N.  and,  at  the  next 
meeting  with  the  Soviet  Union,  request 
its  withdrawal  from  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia. 

In  this  connection  I  would  invite  atten- 
tion to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  416 
of  the  89th  Congress,  second  session,  that 
unanimously  passed  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  in  1965: 

H.  Con.  Res.  416 
Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  is  an  impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural. 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly 
deprived  of  these  rights  by  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas   the    Government    of    the    Soviet 
Union,  through  a   program   of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  in  its  , 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  th©'' 
populations  of  the  Batllc  States;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  firm  and  consist- 
ent policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
Independence;   and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States^ 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opinion 
at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  appro- 
priate international  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the"  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
right  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 
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OIL    IMPORT    PREFERENCE 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

OF    NEW    ilAMl-SI-ilRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  now 
pending  on  the  Senate  Calendar  of  Busi- 
ness as  Order  No.  804  is  the  bill  iH.R. 
13324 »  which  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

However,  in  addition  to  authorizing 
such  appropriations  this  bill  contains  a 
section  3  which  represents  an  amend- 
ment made  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce which  would  require  that  50 
percent  of  imported  oil,  not  including 
residual  and  No.  2  fuel  oil  be  carried  on 
higher  costing  U.S. -flag  tankers. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  strongly  opposed 
to  section  3  of  H.R.  13324.  I  have  so 
stated  in  \1e'>vs  which  I  filed  m  the  com- 
mittee report — No.  841— accompanying 
H.R.  13324  and  in  this  Chamber  on  June 
13  at  which  time  I  inserted  in  the  Record 
an  exchange  of  correspondence  between 
myself  and  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Peterson — see  Congressional  Record, 
June  13.  1972.  pa-es  20629-20631. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  so 
that  Senators  may  have  the  benefit  of 
the  growing  opposition  to  section  3  of 
H.R.  13324,  my  letter  of  June  16  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  reply  thereto, 
and  a  leU«r  dated  Jmie  27.  which  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Charles  W.  Else,  presi- 
dent, Independent  Refiners  Association 
of  .\nierica,  along  with  an  accompanying 
summary  memorandum. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 

and   accompanying  memorandum  were 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

June  16.  1972. 

Hon.  W'lLLiAM  p.  Rogers, 
Secretary,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrktart:  Enclosed  is  a  copy 
of  the  bill,  H.R.  13324  and  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  accompany- 
ing it  (Rept.  No.  92-841). 

In  reporting  this  bill  the  Committee 
amended  It  by  inserting  a  new  section  3 
which  will  require  that  at  least  50  7o  of  oil 
Imported  on  a  quota  basis,  allocations  or  li- 
censes, other  than  residual  fuel  oil  to  be  used 
as  fuel  and  No.  2  fuel  oil,  be  carried  on 
higher-costing  U.S.  flag  tanker  vessels.  I  and 
several  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee 
have  opposed  this  amendment.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  move  to  strike  this  amendment 
at  such  time  as  the  bill  Is  considered  by  the 
Senate. 

Accordingly,  I  would  appreciate  receiving 
the  views  of  your  Department  on  this  oil 
import  cargo  preference  amendment  and  Its 
probable  effect  upon  international  relatiotis 
for  the  United  States.  I  also  would  like  to 
have  your  comments  on  that  portion  of  the 
Committee's  report  which  seeks  to  Justify 
section  3  of  H.R.  13324  based  upon  Inter- 
national precedents   (see  pages  24-26). 

Your  timely  response  to  this  request  will 
be  appreciated. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

NoRRis  Cotton, 
U.S.  Senator. 
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Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  27.  1972. 
Hon.   NoRRis   Cotton, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cotton:  The  Secretary  of 
State  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter 
of  June  16,  1972  requesting  the  Department's 
views  on  H.R.  13324  and  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  accompany- 
ing It  (Report  No.  92-841 ) .  The  specific  ques- 
tion at  issue  Is  the  new  Section  3  of  the  bill 
which  would  require  that  50  percent  of  im- 
ported oil,  not  Including  residual  fuel  oil 
and  No.  2  fuel  oil.  be  carried  on  United  States 
flag  tankers. 

The  Department  is  opposed  to  Section  3  of 
the  proposed  legislation  and  believes  its  en- 
Eictment  wotild  be  harmful  to  our  foreign 
economic  relations. 

With  respect  to  the  statement  in  the  Com- 
mittee report  (p.  24)  that  there  Is  "ample 
precedent"  for  restrictions  on  oil  imports  to 
national  flag  vessels,  we  question  whether 
these  precedents  are  either  ample  or  rele- 
vant. While  France  for  many  years  ha.s  had 
the  requirement  that  two  thirds  of  Its  oil  be 
imported  under  French  flag,  waivers  of  this 
requirement  are  frequently  granted.  Spain, 
Chile,  and  Peru  are  not  major  shipping  na- 
tions and  their  actions  can  hardly  be  deemed 
a  precedent  for  action  by  the  United  States. 
In  the  case  of  Chile  and  Peru,  moreover,  the 
reservation  of  oil  cargoes  Is  simply  a  part 
of  measures  reserving  half  of  all  Imports  to 
national  flag  lines.  It  Is  natural  to  expect 
that  Japan,  Viith  by  far  the  largest  ship- 
building Industry  In  the  world  and  low  oper- 
ating costs,  and  totally  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  for  its  oil,  might  have  a  national 
policy  to  carry  a  substantial  share  of  Its  oil 
imports  In  its  own  ships,  but  Japan  does 
not  have  any  cargo  reservation  laws  and,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  there  Is  no  "guarantee" 
of  a  50  percent  participation  by  Japanese 
vessels  In  this  trade.  In  short,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  United  States  should  aban- 
don a  long  established  shipping  policy  of 
freedom  of  choice  of  carrier  for  commercial 
shipments  because  a  few  other  countries 
have  for  their  own  national  reasons  Insti- 
tuted cargo  preferences  on  oil  Imports. 

The  Committee  report  (p.  25)  states  that 
"this  legislation  is  required  by  our  national 
riecurity,  and  therefore  it  Is  not  Inconsistent 
with  our  treaty  commitments."  This  Depart- 
ment did  not  argue  that  the  legislation 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  our  treaty  com- 
mitments if  there  were  a  Justification  on 
security  grounds.  It  simply  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  national  security  need  for 
this  legislation  had  not  betn  demonstrated. 
As  the  Department  pointed  out  In  its  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce iS.  3404.  May  1,  1972),  while  recogniz- 
ing that  oil  imports  wUl  come  increasingly 
from  areas  which  are.  politically  speaking, 
relatively  unstable,  we  consider  that  it  is  the 
source  of  supply,  rather  than  the  means  of 
transportation  which  poses  the  primary 
problem  from  a  national  security  stand- 
point. We  also  note  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  written  you  (June  12,  1972) 
that  his  Department,  together  with  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness  and  the  Navy 
Department  is  now  reviewing  the  national 
security  needs  for  the  United  States  flag 
tanker  fleet,  specifically  taking  into  accaunt 
the  increasing  requirements  for  oil  imports. 
Until  this  study  has  been  completed  It  would 
seem  premature  to  Justify  the  need  for  this 
legislation  on  national  security  grounds.  If 
It  were  determined  that  the  national  secu- 
rity required  transporting  half  of  our  oi! 
Imports  in  United  States  flag  tankers,  there 
would  still  be  an  option  whether  to  achieve 
this  result  through  direct  subsidies,  as  in- 
tended under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1970,  or  by  Indirect  subsidies  (cargo  reser- 
vations) . 
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The  Committee's  report  (p.  25)  states  the 
opinion  that  a  50  percent  oU  import  reser- 
vation "seems  no  more  inconsistent  with 
(treaty)  provisions  calling  for  'national 
treatment'  and  "mcst-favored-nation  treat- 
ment" than  practices  in  which  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  have  long  engaged." 
In  support  of  this  broad  generalization, 
the  report  argues  that  our  treaties  do  not 
explicitly  make  any  distinction  between  gov- 
ernment-financed or  government -generated 
cargoes  on  the  one  hand  and  commercial  car- 
goes on  the  other.  This  Department  believes 
that  the  distinction  Is  clear  as  a  matter  of 
treaty  interpretation  and  important  as  a 
matter  of  shipping  policy.  It  Is  accepted 
internationally  that  the  treaties  relate  to 
government  actions  which  affect  normal 
cormnerclal  shipments  and  do  not  apply  to 
shipments  made  by  governments  for  their 
own  account  or  where  they  are  acting  in  a 
proprietary  capacity.  We  have  Interpreted 
the  latter  as  covering  certain  export  ship- 
ments which  would  not  ordinarily  move 
without  special  loan  terms  offered  by  the 
government,  and  this  has  not  been  contest- 
ed. Most  of  our  major  trading  partners, 
which  are  also  important  maritime  nations, 
share  the  view  that  purely  commercial  car- 
goes should  be  free  to  move  In  accordance 
with  normal  private  business  decisions  and 
should  not  be  directed  through  discrimina- 
tory government  legislation.  These  are  also 
the  nations  with  whom,  for  the  most  part, 
we  have  treaty  obligations. 

It  Is  true  that  some  other  nations,  espe- 
cially in  South  America,  have  adopted  cargo 
reservation  measures  of  considerably  broad- 
er scope  which  may  in  same  cases  Interfere 
with  what  we  would  consider  normal  com- 
mercial shipments.  We  have  treaties  calling 
for  "national  treatment "  and  "most-favored- 
natlon  treatment"  with  only  two  of  these 
countries  (Argentina,  1853,  and  Colombia, 
1846),  but  these  and  all  other  South  Ameri- 
can nations  which  have  cargo  re.servations 
favoring  their  own  national  flag  shipping 
lines  (Brazil,  Chile,  Ecuador.  Peru.  Venezue- 
la) have  In  fact  removed  any  discrimination 
against  United  States  flag  lines  by  granting 
them  equal  access  to  all  government-con- 
trolled cargoes  in  our  bilateral  trade. 

The  United  States  In  turn  allows  50  per- 
cent participation  by  Its  trading  partner  in 
the  carriage  of  our  own  "government-gen- 
erated" cargoes  In  the  bilateral  trade.  In 
effect,  and  without  any  Intergoverrmiental 
agreements,  each  government  U  gr-lug  "na- 
tional treatment"  to  the  ships  of  Us  trading 
partner  so  far  as  government-controHed  car- 
goes are  concerned.  The  governments  have 
also  approved,  on  our  side  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  agreements  between 
the  national  shipping  lines  based  ou  the 
equal  access  principle  and  calling  for  a  pool- 
ing and  equal  division  of  revenues  from  al! 
traffic  actually  carried  by  the  parties.  Tliese 
agreements  do  not  In  themselves  restrict  the 
freedom  of  all  carriers  to  compete  for  normal 
commercial  cargoes.  They  are  not.  as  the 
Senate  report  implies,  agreements  between 
govemmeiits  with  terms  which  are  Inconsist- 
ent with  our  FCN  treaty  obligations. 

It  is  true  as  the  Senate  report  points  out 
that  certain  oil  producing  states  are  cor.sid- 
ering  the  establishment  of  national  flag 
tanker  fleets  to  carry  a  portion  of  their  oil 
exports.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
because  certain  oil  exporting  states  may  In 
the  future  adopt  restr.ctive  measures  which 
we  consider  uneconomic  and  Ill-advised,  the 
United  States  should  anticipate  their  exam- 
ple. Carried  to  a  logical  conclusion  such 
actions  could  result  in  completely  bllateral- 
izing  the  oil  transport  business.  Such  a  de- 
velopment could  destroy  the  flexibility 
which  has  enabled  oil  importers  to  u.-^e  the 
most  efficient  and  lowest  cost  vessels  for  their 
oil  transport  needs  regardless  of  flaf',  a  prac- 
tice which  in  the  long  run  benefits  oU  con- 
sumers In  this  country. 
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Though  not  mentioned  In  the  Senate  re- 
port, there  Is  one  additional  jjolnt  that  we 
feel  should  be  made.  This  Department,  In 
collaboration  with  other  Interested  agencies 
has  for  many  years  protested  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments against  the  spread  of  national 
cargo  preference  legislation  and  regulation 
Into  the  field  of  commercial  cargoes.  Though 
difficult  to  measure  with  exactness,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  representations 
to  these  governments  have  helped  In  many 
cases  to  maintain  a  climate  of  competitive 
opportunity  for  United  States  shipping  In 
our  foreign  trades  and  has  benefited  our 
merchant  marine.  The  enactment  of  Section 
3  of  the  proposed  legislation  would  do  much 
to  destroy  the  credibility  of  any  future 
United  States  representations  along  these 
lines. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  In 
this  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  us 
know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

David  M.  Abskire. 
Assistant  Secretary  /or 
Congressional  Relations. 

iNDEPENOrXT       REHNERS       ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  America, 

Washir.gton.  DC  .  June  27,  1972. 
Hon.  NoRRis  Cotton, 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Cotton;  An  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce to  H  R.  13324.  the  maritime  programs 
authorization  bill  for  1973,  would  require 
that  SO'"^  of  overseas  oil  imports  under  quota 
(except  residual  and  No  2  fuel  oil)  be  car- 
ried In  US. -flag  tankers. 
We  oppose  this  amendment  because: 
I)  It  would  impose  substantial  costs  on 
consumers  and  Independent  refiners,  exceed- 
ing one  billion  dollars  annually  by  1980. 

2 1  It  would  have  a  sf>ecial.  discriminatory 
Impact  upon  Independent  refiners. 

3)  Secretary  of  Commerce  Peterson  has 
launched  a  study  of  other  alternatives  by 
which  the  maritime  goals  may  be  attained 
more  effectively,  with  a  deadline  for  report- 
ing to  Congress  set  at  September  15.  1972. 
Certainly,  at  a  minimum,  the  50 ^c  flag  tanker 
requirement  should  not  be  considered  for 
adoption  until  Secretary  Peterson  has  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  on  these  other  alter- 
natives. 

A  memorandum  and  a  summary  memo- 
randum, with  the  facts  and  reasoning  in  sup- 
port of  these  views,  Is  attached  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

We  respectfully  request  that  If.  as  we  hope, 
you  concur  In  our  views,  you  will  take  what- 
ever action  you  deem  appropriate  to  delete 
Section  3  from  the  subject  bill. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Charles  W.  Else, 

President. 

Summary  Memorandum 

June  24,  1972. 
Re  H  R.  13324 — Adverse  Impact  of  50O   U.S.- 
Flag   Tanker   Requirement   for   Oil   Im- 
ports. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  on 
June  7,  1972,  reported  H.R.  13324.  the  House- 
passed  maritime  programs  authorization  bill. 
Section  3  of  the  bill,  added  as  an  amend- 
ment by  the  Committee  and  not  acted  upon 
by  the  House,  would  require  that  50';  of 
overseas  oil  imports  under  quota  (except 
residual  fuel  oil  and  No  2  oil)  be  carried 
in  U.S. -flag  tankers.  The  Committee  report 
contains  a  factually  erroneous  economic 
analysis  which  cloaks  the  magnitude  of 
sharply  Increased  costs,  attributable  exclu- 
sively to  the  50 ';7  requirement,  for  our  do- 
mestic economy  but  which  in  fact  will  In- 
exorably result. 

The  following  points  set  forth  In  summary 
form  an  accurate  assessment  of  this  burden 
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and  highlight  the  superficialities  and  factual 
errors  In  the  Committee's  analysis: 

1.  Cost  impact  of  U.S. -flag  preference  pro- 
vision. Based  upon  conservative  Government 
and  Industry  cost  estimates,  the  transporta- 
tion cost  Impact  of  the  50%  requirement  will 
exceed  $1  billion  annually  by  1980.  In  1975, 
the  earliest  year  In  which  the  flag-preference 
provision  could  reasonably  become  effica- 
cious, the  transportation  cost  Impact  would 
be  approximately  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars.  Vastly  lower  projections  relied  upon 
In  the  Senate  report — $24.7  million  based  on 
1971  conditions — totally  Ignore  essential 
facts: 

a.  The  report  artificially  assumes  that  the 
sources  of  future  oil  Imports  will  remain 
constant.  The  record  demonstrates  that 
practically  all  growth  of  watertwrne  crude 
oil  Imports  will  come  from  the  Eastern  Hem- 
isphere, involving  the  longest  tanker  hauls. 

b.  The  report  Ignores  a  clear  statutory 
mandate  of  American  flag  participation  by 
"geographic  areas"  and  assumes  that  tankers 
will  be  used  exclusively  for  shorter  hauls 
w^here  cost  would  be  minimized. 

c.  The  report  Ignores  the  absolute  shortage 
of  U.S. -flag  tanker  capacity.  It  summarily 
dismisses  the  prospect  of  sharply  escalating 
costs  by  erroneous  reliance  on  a  provision 
for  "fair  and  reasonable  rates  for  U.S. -flag 
commercial  vessels,"  which  In  fact  has  been 
Interpreted  to  offer  little  If  any  relief. 

d.  Even  the  Government  and  Industry  cost 
estimates  (over  $1  billion  annually)  are 
based  on  current  costs  for  ocean  transporta- 
tion; all  ocean  rates,  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign, will  be  pushed  artificially  higher  as  a 
direct  by-product  of  the  50%   requirement. 

2.  Cost  impact  on  consumers.  The  billion 
dollars  In  additional  transportation  costs  will 
be  borne  largely  by  consumers  In  the  form 
of  higher  petroleum  product  prices  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  normal  operation  of  our 
competitive  system.  The  attempt  In  the 
Committee  report  to  disguise  this  fact 
through  an  exercise  In  theoretical  econom- 
ics Is  plain  nonsense,  as  Is  any  analysis 
which  attempts  to  project  billions  of  dollars 
In  benefits  at  minimal  cost.  Detailed  analysis 
will  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  Commit- 
tee report  misconceives  the  manner  In  which 
oil  Industry  pricing  and  the  oil  Import  pro- 
gram in  fact  work.  The  benefits  (and  as  a 
corollary  any  Increase  In  costs)  of  foreign 
oil  are  largely  passed  through  to  consumers. 

3.  i4dierse  effects  on  independent  refiners. 
To  the  extent  the  substantially  increased 
costs  of  the  50%  requirement  are  not  borne 
by  consumers,  the  Independent  refiner  seg- 
ment of  the  oil  Industry  will  bear  a  dispro- 
portionately severe  Impact.  The  "independ- 
ent refiners"  are  those  who  have  no  substan- 
tial ownership  link  with  their  crude  oil  sup- 
ply, thus  being  compelled  to  purchase  their 
raw  materials  In  a  market  dominated  by 
their  major  company  competitors.  Independ- 
ent refiners  currently  are  afforded  relatively 
larger  Import  quotas  than  are  their  major 
competitors  In  order  to  offset  the  majors' 
other  special  Import  control  benefits  and  to 
approach  a  competitive  balance.  The  alloca- 
tions of  Imported  oil  they  receive  help  the 
Independents  to  obtain  domestic  crude,  by 
exchange  of  their  allocations  with  the  ma- 
jors, and  to  average  down  their  overall  raw 
material  costs. 

a.  The  principal  result  of  the  50%  re- 
quirement for  the  Independents  will  be 
sharply  to  decrease  their  ability  to  obtain 
domestic  crude  oil  and  reduce,  dispropor- 
tionately vls-a-vls  the  majors,  the  values 
realized  for  the  Independents'  offshore  Im- 
port allocations.  Recent  experience  as  to  the 
effects  of  increased  tanker  rates  empirically 
verifies  this  conclusion. 

b.  The  viability  and  competitive  vigor  of 
the  Independent  refiner  segment  will  be  seri- 
ously undermined,  resulting  over  the  longer 
term  In  added  detriment  to  consumers. 

c.  Owing  to  the  shortage  of  U.S. -flag  tank- 
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ers  and  with  sharply  escalating  spot  tanker 
rates,  independent  refiners  will  be  denied  the 
option  of  Importing  overseas  crude  oil  di- 
rectly. Their  major  competitors,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  owning  or  controlling  most  of  the 
U.S.-flag  fleet,  will  continue  to  enjoy  that 
option. 

d.  Paced  with  already  large  capital  com- 
mitments, Independent  refiners  will  be  un- 
able to  purchase  their  own  U.S.-flag  tankers, 
while,  by  contrast,  their  major  competitors 
will  have  the  ability  to  do  so  and  the  option 
also  to  convert  their  existing  foreign-flag 
bottoms  to  U.S.  registry. 

4.  Impact  on  our  national  security  and 
other  public  interest  factors.  Instead  of  pro- 
moting national  security,  the  50%  require- 
ment win  have  precisely  the  contrary  effect, 
as  the  Department  of  State  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  have  pointed  out. 

a.  The  Independent  refiner's  special  na- 
tional security  role,  as  a  flexible  and  geo- 
graphically dispersed  source  for  oil.  will  be 
seriously  undermined. 

b.  New  refinery  and  petrochemical  plant 
capacity  In  the  U.S.  will  be  Inhibited,  and 
the  exportation  of  such  capacity  to  foreign 
locations  will  be  accelerated. 

c.  The  construction  of  superport  facilities 
In  the  U.S..  and  of  mammoth  tankers 
(VLCCs)  dependent  upon  those  ports,  will 
be  postponed,  if  not  precluded. 

d.  Our  flexibility  in  the  event  of  emergency 
to  draw  upon  the  free  world  pool  of  efficient 
tanker  tonnage  and  upon  varied  worldwide 
sources  of  crude  oil  will  be  eliminated,  as 
tanker  ownership  and  control  is  polarized. 
In  retaliation,  under  the  flags  of  oil  source 
countries. 

e.  1  he  impact  on  domestic  employment  and 
Investment  In  the  refining  and  petrochemical 
Industries  will  be  sharply  adverse  as  such  in- 
vestment and  jobs  are  syphoned  off  to  foreign 
locales. 

f.  Such  export  of  refining  and  petrochemi- 
cal- capacity  will  have  obvious  detriment  to 
our  balance  of  payments. 

5.  Conclusion.  For  these  reasons,  the  50% 
U.S.-flag  tanker  requirement  should  be  re- 
jected. At  minimum,  no  action  should  be 
taken  pending  the  analysis  publicly  promised 
by  Secretary  Peterson  to  the  Congress  no  later 
than  September  15. 


JOAN  SMUTKO  AND  THOMAS 
HUDSON  ATTEND  WASHINGTON 
WORKSHOP  CONGRESSION.AL 

SEMINAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
u'eek  I  have  had  the  plea.'^ure  of  meeting 
two  exceptional  young  people  from  the 
23rd  Congressional  District  who  are 
here  in  Washington  attending  the  an- 
nual Washington  Workshop  Congres- 
sional Seminar.  They  are  Mi.ss  Joan 
Smutko,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
S,  Smutko.  of  26720  Normandy,  Bay  Vil- 
lage, and  Thomas  Hud.son.  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jack  H.  Hudson,  1626  Elbur. 
Lakewood,  Ohio. 

Joan  is  a  graduate  of  Bay  High  School 
and  Tom  has  just  completed  his  junior 
year  at  Lakewood  High,  where  he  was 
selected  by  the  faculty  and  school  board 
to  attend  the  seminar.  I  was  pleased  to 
note  that  Tom's  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram was  made  possible  by  a  generous 
scholarship  grant  from  the  Union  Car- 
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bide  Corp.  in  his  home  town  of  Lakewood. 
Corporations  that  involve  themselves  in 
community  citizenship  programs  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  faith  and  inter- 
est in  our  Nation's  young  people  and  our 
system  of  government. 

I  am  pleased  that  Joan  and  Tom  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  spend  this  very 
worthwhile  week  studying  their  National 
Government  on  the  scene,  and  I  am  par- 
ticularly proud  to  have  two  such  intelli- 
gent, well-informed  youth  representing 
Bay  Village  and  Lakewood  from  our  dis- 
trict. 


BUTZ  INCREASES  FARM  FEARS 


HON.  BOB  BERGLAND 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN   THE  HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  time 
and  time  again  the  American  farmer 
has  been  blamed  for  conditions  beyond 
his  control.  He  is  blamed  for  rising  food 
costs.  He  is  condemned  for  subsidies 
which,  though  nothing  more  than  a 
pitance  when  compared  with  other  in- 
dustries, have  become  a  favorite  target 
of  the  iminformed. 

At  the  same  time,  farmers  and  the 
residents  of  our  smaller  communities, 
those  same  people  who  some  would  have 
us  think  are  taking  advantage  of  the  tax- 
payers and  consumers,  are  being  driven 
from  their  lands  and  home  and  into  the 
festering  cities. 

Lorence  Winter,  a  constituent  from 
Wheaton,  Minn.,  has  movingly  ex- 
pressed his  fears  and  concerns  in  a  let- 
ter to  Secretary  Butz.  I  would  like  to 
share  his  message  with  you  at  this  time: 
Wheaton.  Minn. 

June  18,  1972. 
Hon.  Secretary  Earl  Butz, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Minneapolis  Tribune — Date 
June  16,  1972— Volume  CVl— No.  23P,  car- 
ried this  headline.  "Food  chains  warn  sharp 
price  rise  Is  under  way." 

The  following  day,  June  17,  1972,  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune — Volume  CVl — No.  24P. 
carried  this  front  page  headline,  "Butz  gets 
report  urging  end  of  farm  supports." 

Now  Mr.  Butz,  I  should  like  to  pose  some 
questions,  reactions  and  opinions  relative  to 
the  above. 

First  of  all,  was  It  mere  coincidence  that 
these  related  headlines  appear  In  perfect  tim- 
ing to  affect  a  political  impact  on  the  food 
and  fiber  consimier  of  our  land? 

Secondly:  Is  the  Young  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  your  department  aware  that  their 
recommendations  are  In  direct  conflict  with 
the  agricultural  plank  on  which  President 
Nixon  was  elected? 

Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Butz,  that  this  policy 
would  completely  des:roy  a  way  of  life  and 
an  Independent  Industry  that  throughout 
our  history  has  served  w-ell  the  needs  of  our 
country.  During  my  lifetime  of  well  over  60 
years  I  have  seen  these  farmers  provide  In 
plenty  for  the  needs  of  all.  When  great  wars 
arose  these  farmer.s  girded  themselves  and 
worked  long  hours  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  our  allies  besides  our  own. 

Rural  people  have  provided  more  than  their 
share  of  our  country's  leaders  and  today  re- 
main the  only  stronghold  of  Individual  think- 
ing and  Initiative. 

Now  your  committee  tells  us  we  must  de- 
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stroy  the  family  farm  because  Baronies  and 
Corporations  can  produce  more  cheaply. 

I  will  neither  dispute  nor  agree  to  this 
latter.  Economists  disagree!  But  I  will  tell 
you  as  most  farm  leaders  have  told  you  for 
years.   They  will  not  sell  cheaper!! 

Why  should  they?  They  will  put  a  price 
on  their  product  Just  as  Industry  does  today. 
These  corporations  will  not  deliver  their 
produce  to  a  market  where  they  must  ask. 
"What  will  you  give?"  They  will  establish 
their  price  through  their  organization  and 
the  consumer  will  pay  It.  After  all,  even 
today  food  Is  still  more  essential  than  auto- 
mobiles or  TVs. 

Let  the  consumer  be  warned.  Corporations 
are  not  the  answer  to  cheap  food.  This  is 
truly  naive  thinking.  When  the  "Big  Three" 
cornered  the  auto  market,  did  the  price  go 
down? 

Your  committee  says  that  this  policy 
should  reduce  subsidies  by  $6,000,000,000.00. 
Could  I  ask  why  farm  payments  are  always 
called  "subsidies''  while  payments  to  Indus- 
try are  tax  Incentives  or  depletion  allow- 
ances? In  my  opinion  the  tax  Incentives 
which  your  committee  proposes  to  rehabili- 
tate the  displaced  farmers  will  need  to  be  so 
large  as  to  make  the  6  billion  look  like 
chicken  feed.  Furthermore  the  experiment 
of  putting  heavy  Industry  Into  rural  areas 
or  small  cities  has  a  very  dubious  history. 
They  demand  special  services,  special  tax 
treatment,  temporary  or  short  term  leases  or 
free  leases  and  often  leave  the  community 
holding  the  bag!  The  industry  these  com- 
munities need  is  the  family  farm. 

We  probably  should  not  consider  the  In- 
dividual heartache,  misery,  anguish,  and 
frustration  of  moving  some  6  million  In- 
dividuals from  their  homes  but  we  cannot 
Ignore  the  Impact  of  moving  these  masses 
Into  metropolitan  areas.  These  are  going  to 
be  misplaced  persons  regardless  of  any 
rehabilitation  money  the  government  may 
give  them.  They  will  not  fit  into  the  con- 
gestion, pollution,  crime  and  traffic  jams  of 
the  big  cities.  They  will  be  lost  souls.  The 
cities  don't  want  them!  They  will  be  victims 
of  iniquity  and  the  aggressive  will  Join  the 
criminal  element. 

What  this  nation  needs,  sir.  Is  not  more 
corporations  but  less.  Why  do  we  advocate 
breaking  up  the  feudal  system  in  foreign 
countries  and  then  turn  around  and  en- 
courage It  In  our  own?  Should  this  pro- 
posed policy  be  put  Into  force,  it  will  result 
in  more  barons  of  wealth  and  poor  peons 
and  the  final  outcome  will  be  anarchy  and 
revolution. 

I  notice  that  several  farm  organi2»tlons 
have  already  denounced  the  report  of  the 
Young  Executive  Committee.  I  hope  this 
course  will  be  followed  by  every  other  farm 
organization  as  well  as  by  every  civic  orga- 
nization In  every  city.  In  short,  by  every  cit- 
izen in  the  land! 

Dear  sir.  there  is  yet  time,  there  Is  room 
In  our  country  for  all  our  people  if  we  will 
only  make  It  desirable  for  them  to  live  where 
that  room  is.  Let  us  think  mere  of  "the 
v-ay  of  Life"  and  less  of  frugal  wealth.  Let's 
wind  down  the  rush  to  crowded  cities.  Your 
department  has  the  tools  to  encourage  a 
return  to  nature  and  the  soil  where  millions 
of  our  city  Inhabitants  are  yearning  to  be. 
Let's  promote  homes  where  children  can 
laugh  and  play  among  the  wonderful  plants 
and  animals  of  nature. 

This  great  country  of  ours  was  based  on 
the  family  and  the  home.  Love  and  religion 
was  basic  to  every  child's  thinking. 

Today  we  encourage  our  people  to  believe 
that  success  is  wealth,  powerful  and  danger- 
ous machines,  questionable  entertainment  of 
low  moral  fiber  and  a  night  at  the  tavern. 
The  result  Is  a  people  fully  confused  and 
bursting  with  nervous  tension. 
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If  this  nation  Is  to  be  saved  we  must  return 
to  the  home,  the  family  fireside  and  religion. 
We  must  have  more  individualism  and  less 
and  smaller  Industrial  cartels  and  monopo- 
lies. I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Dept.  of 
Agriculture  will  begin  by  using  Its  powers 
to  save  the  family  farm. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Lorence  Winter. 


ADDRESS  OF  DR,  FREDERIC  W. 

NESS 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  30.  1972 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Frederic 
B.  Irvin  was  recently  inaugurated  as  the 
12th  president  of  Newberry  College  in 
Newberry.  S.C. 

Newberry  College  was  chartered  by  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  as  a  college  of 
liberal  arts  in  1865.  However,  the  found- 
ing of  the  institution  dates  back  to  Feb- 
ruary of  1831,  when  the  first  classes  of  a 
Lutheran  Academy  were  held.  Thus  for 
142  years  Newberry  College  has  con- 
tinuously used  its  cultural  and  academic 
resources  to  make  invaluable  contribu- 
tions to  the  educational  and  spiritual  life 
of  the  area. 

The  inauguration  ceremonies  for  Dr. 
Irvin  were  splendid  and  impressive.  Dr. 
Frederic  W.  Ness,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Colleges,  delivered  the 
inaugural  oration.  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  this  outstanding  and  tlmelj* 
address  of  Dr.  Ness: 
Address  by  Dr    Frederic  W.  Ness.  President 

OF  THE  American  Association  of  Colleges. 

At   the   Inauguration   of   Dr,   Frederic   B. 

Irvin  as  President  of  Newberry  College, 

April  21.  1972 

The  normal  practice  at  such  ceremonial 
occasions  is  for  the  visiting  orator  to  devote 
his  brief  span  of  time  to  alerting  the  new 
president  (sometimes  referred  to  as  the  sac- 
rificial lamb)  to  the  horrors  that  lie  ahead 
and  to  warning  him  to  make  good  his  escape 
while  there  may  still  be  time.  'When  I  sat 
down  a  few  days  ago  to  draw  up  these  notes, 
however.  I  recalled  a  personal  experience  of 
many  years  back  which  seemed  lo  have  some 
relevance  to  my  assignment  today  and  which 
suggested  modification  of  the  standard 
procedures. 

The  joining  of  a  president  and  a  college,  I 
would  remind  you.  Is  not  unlike  the  mating 
of  man  and  wife.  Now,  when  my  bride  and  I 
were  Inducted  Into  our  present  state  of  con- 
nubial bliss  on  the  distant  but  enchanted  Isle 
of  Martha's  Vineyard  we  had  both  arrived  at 
which  might  euphemistically  be  described  as 
our  mature  years  Observing  protocol,  a  night 
or  two  before  the  event  we  paid  a  visit  to  the 
officiating  pastor  in  his  book-lined  study  for 
the  customary  few  words  of  last-minute  ad- 
vice. Looking  us  over  quietly  for  a  moment 
or  two  the  good  man  opened  the  conversation 
by  saying  simply,  "Well,  If  there  Is  anything 
you  two  don't  know  about  getting  along 
together.  It's  too  late  for  me  to  tell  you  now." 

The  analogy  Is  obvious:  When  I  first  made 
contact  with  Dr.  Fred  Irvin  back  In  the  508, 
he  was  already  a  seasoned  and  highly  effec- 
tive college  president.  In  the  Intenenlng 
decade  he  has  held  a  variety  of  responsible 
positions  of  national  and  International  sig- 
nificance, positions  which  called  for  keen  In- 
telligence, unusual  diplomacy,  and  no  small 
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measure  of  low  animal  cunning.  Therefore 
If  there  is  anything  he  doesn't  know  about 
the  Intricacies  of  managing  so  strange  an 
organism  as  a  college,  it  is  too  late  for  me  to 
tell  him  now.  Or  possibly  even  too  late  for 
him  at  this  stage  to  try  to  learn. 

Therefore,  and  with  your  Indulgence,  I 
would  Instead  like  to  consider  with  you  an 
Issue  which  I  believe  to  have  implications 
for  this  academic  community  and  for  all  of 
higher  education  as  well.  I  want  to  talk.  Ui 
fact,  about  the  cheerful  possibility  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  llbernl  arts  college. 
Quickly  to  allay  your  fears,  let  me  assure  you 
that  I  am  not  today  concerned  about  Dudge- 
tary  matters.  Some  Independent  liberal  arts 
colleges,  to  be  sure,  are  likely  to  slide  Into 
fiscal  bankruptcy  in  the  next  few  years  and 
possibly  even  more  will  before  the  end  of 
tills  decade  If  certain  forms  of  relief  do  not 
become  available,  and  soon.  But  since  I  am 
no  lonuer  a  coUege  president  desperately  try- 
ing to  balance  a  budget.  I  have  the  leisure  to 
be  concerned  at  the  moment  with  the  more 
subtle  bankruptcy  of  liberal  learning  as  a 
concept,  as  a  system,  even  as  a  way  of  life. 

While  Dr.  Irvin  was  still  president  of  Thiel 
College  I  had  the  honor  to  be  invited  to 
address  an  Honors  Day  convocation  on  his 
campus.  Responding  to  slightly  more  than 
idle  curiosity,  I  pulled  the  old  speech  out  of 
my  files  the  other  day  and  reread  it  with  a 
degree  of  modest  interest.  The  title  was  "The 
Perils  of  Lilliput";  and  the  general  theme, 
that  unless  the  small  liberal  arts  college  re- 
thinks its  objectives  and  develops  a  truly  dis- 
tinctive approach  to  the  education  of  those 
individuals  placing  their  futures  In  its 
tender  custody,  it  will  cease  to  exist  as  a 
viable  educational  entity. 

(By  way  of  digression,  may  I  remind  you, 
President  Irvln.  that  on  the  day  of  this 
memorable  address  of  mine  at  Thiel  College 
you.  Sir.  deliberately  absented  yourself  from 
the  campus.  Well,  you  can't  get  away  this 
time!) 

Although  very  few  of  the  colleges  which  I 
had  in  mind  on  that  earlier  occasion  have  in 
fact  ceased  to  be.  I  think  my  prediction  has 
greater  validity  today  than  it  did  nearly  two 
decades  ago.  I  see  it  now,  however,  in  some- 
what diflerent  dimensions. 

Perhaps  it  is  overly  dramatic  for  me  to 
suggest  that  liberal  learning  is  in  danger  of 
bankruptcy,  and  yet  to  me  the  elements  are 
becoming  all  too  evident.  Of  this  much  I  am 
certain — we  simply  can  no  longer  proceed  in 
a  buslness-as-usual  fashion.  The  world 
around  us  in  changing,  has  changed.  The  sys- 
tem— if  it  is  right  to  call  higher  education  a 
system — as  we  know  it  and  promote  it  was 
designed  for  a  quite  different  set  of  circum- 
stances. 

That  we  sense  these  changes  and  are  un- 
easy about  them  is  evidenced  by  thn  sub- 
stantial number  of  experiments  and  Innova- 
tions that  are  taking  place  on  college  cam- 
puses all  the  way  from  Bangor  to  San  Diego. 
But  examined  closely,  nine-tenths  of  these 
innovations  turn  out  to  be  little  more  th?.i 
tinkering  with  the  status  quo.  All  too  often 
they  seem  to  be  designed  essentially  to  pre- 
serve the  traditional,  however  ingeniously 
disguised,  rather  than  to  make  the  hard 
effort  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  aca- 
demic problem. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  beginning  to  leari. 
perhaps  the  hard  way.  what  we  can  no  longer 
live  with.  For  example,  in  administration  the 
old  pattern  of  the  benevolent  despot  in  the 
president's  office  has  yielded  to  a  system  In- 
volving, among  other  things,  much  greater 
faculty  participation.  And  this  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  desirable  development.  Unfortunate- 
ly in  some  Instances  it  has  simply  replaced 
one  irrationality  with  another,  to  the  place 
where  on  a  few  campuses  today  so  mar  y  are 
In  the  act  that  the  essential  role  of  leadership 
can  no  longer  be  exercised.  Even  such  basic 
economies   as   are   involved   in   securing   In- 
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creased  faculty  productivity  have  becoma 
next  to  impossible.  Given  a  choice  between 
benevolent  despotism  or  participatory  chaos. 
I'm  afraid  that  I  would  have  to  side  with 
Plato  of  old. 

Related  to  this,  we  have  learned,  too,  that 
the  traditional  concept  of  loco  parentis  is  self 
defeating  If  what  we  are  seeking  to  instill 
in  our  "Junior  scholars"  is  the  desire  for  re- 
sponsibiUty  and  maturity.  Thus  we  are  en- 
gaging our  students  actively  both  in  self 
governance  and  self  education.  And  this  Is 
indeed  a  salutory  change.  But  here  again  we 
are  caught  in  the  uncertainties  of  just  how 
far  is  far  enough.  Further,  looking  at  this 
development  purely  legalistlcally,  I  wonder 
how  many  colleges  at  the  moment  have  an 
idea  of  the  full  implications  of  the  lowered 
rige  of  majority.  In  certain  states  the  18 
year-old  is  now  recognized  as  a  legal  adult. 
What  this  means  to  many  of  our  long-stand- 
ing academic  customs  and  practices  is  pro- 
found and  but  dimly  understood. 

We  have  learned,  or  arc  beginning  to  learn, 
that  learning  itself  is  far  more  Important 
than  teaching — though  we  certainly  have 
little  notion  at  the  moment  as  to  what  this 
signifies  in  terms  of  the  proper  role  for  the 
instructor.  Many  of  our  senior  faculty  mem- 
bers are  never  Ukoly  to  modify  the  con- 
ventional patterns  of  lecture  and  examina- 
tion. Not  a  few  of  our  younger  Instructors,  en 
the  other  hand,  feel  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  student  and  teacher  and 
govern  their  relationships  and  academic 
praxes  accordingly.  Perhaps  both  are  right.  I 
suspect,  however,  that  neither  Is  on  target. 

We  have  learned,  however  Imperfectly, 
that  there  are  important  ways  In  which  the 
world  around  us  can  serve  as  the  classroom 
and  laboratory,  that  under  proper  guidance 
the  student  in  absentia  can  function  in  part 
as  his  own  experimental  mentor.  But  we  are 
none-the-less  wise  in  approaching  this  new 
academic  relaxation  with  a  degree  of  cau- 
tion. Again  the  question  Is  how  far  is  far 
enough.  Many  of  our  current  programs,  both 
on  campus  and  off,  assume  unrealistic  levels 
of  maturity  and  self  determination.  Thus 
they  may  offer  quite  the  wrong  regimen  for 
a  substantial  percentage  of  our  students.  Can 
we  really  expect  a  man  to  run  who  is  only 
learning  to  walk?  Perhaps  not,  though  on 
average  I  would  still  opt  for  giving  it  a  try. 

We  have  learned,  or  are  beginning  to  learn, 
that  a  lot  of  the  rituals  which  had  operated 
as  If  sanctified  are  questionable  If  not  down- 
right dispensable.  As  one  example,  I  recall 
reading  correspondence  dated  In  the  early 
part  of  this  century  in  which  a  distinguished 
American  educator  was  questioning,  to  a 
distinguished  European  counterpart,  the 
whole  concept  of  academic  grading.  Yet  it 
has  been  only  in  the  past  few  years  that  the 
profession  as  a  whole  has  taken  up  the  Is- 
sue. Some  colleges,  with  an  Impetuous  eager- 
ness to  "get  with  It,"  have  thrown  out  the 
grading  system  entirely  and  others  are  pell- 
melling  to  get  on  the  band  wagon — this  de- 
spite the  absence  of  adequate  evaluative  sub- 
stitutes or  any  hard  data  on  possible  im- 
pacts on  the  student's  subsequent  academic 
aspirations. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  things  we  have 
learned,  or  are  beslnning  to  learn.  And  al- 
though, as  I  have  pointed  out,  each  requires 
a  word  of  caution,  my  reservations  do  not, 
singly  or  In  combination,  suggest  any  such 
dire  consequence  as  academic  bankruptcy. 
On  the  contrary  I  view  them  on  the  whole 
as  offering  favorable  angary  of  a  more  effec- 
tive climate  for  learning. 

What  I  am  really  concerned  about,  how- 
ever. Is  what  we  have  not  as  yet  learned. 
As  the  poet  Is  thought  to  have  warned  us, 
a  little  knowledge  may  be  a  dangerous  thing. 
(And,  by  the  way.  President  Irvln,  a  little 
college  may  be  a  dangerous  thing,  too.) 

What  we  need  first  and  foremost,  I  would 
suggest.  Is  to  learn  new  and  different  ways 
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of  looking  at  knowledge.  And  It  follows,  as 
the  night  the  day,  that  we  need  new  and 
different  ways  of  looking  at  collefre  as  well. 
We  need  to  rethink  our  goals  and  our  mis- 
sions, to  redesign  the  liberalizing  functions 
of  our  Institutional  patterns  of  learning. 

Before  I  elaborate,  It  might  be  worth  ask- 
ing why  significant  change  seems  to  be  so 
difficult,  so  slow  in  accomplishment.  The 
simplest  answer  lies,  of  course.  In  the  well- 
known  fact  that  social  systems  are  reformed. 
and  reformable.  from  within  only  under  the 
most  extraordinary  circumstances.  Another 
way  this  has  frequently  been  expressed  is 
that  moving  a  college  Is  not  dlssimil:ir,  In  Its 
complexity,  to  moving  a  cemetery.  The  liv- 
ing seem  to  assume  some  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  moribund  In  the  process. 

The  basic  difficulty  in  r>:formlng  a  college 
from  within  is  that  the  potential  reformers 
have  generally  been  products  of  the  system 
and  any  Innate  ability  to  step  aside  and  look 
upon  the  system  with  a  critical  or  creative 
eye  is  quickly  dimmed  by  the  necessities  of 
academic  survival.  Wordsworth.  In  his  "In- 
timations of  Immortality."  described  the 
process  as  the  all-too-rapid  Immolation  of 
the  sentient  soul  within  the  prison  walls  of 
maturity.  To  put  the  matter  bluntly,  the  fa- 
culty member,  broug-ht  up  In.  for,  and  by 
his  particular  academic  discipline.  Is  under- 
standably more  concerned  with  the  survival 
under  the  rules  of  the  game  than  with 
changing  the  rules  and  thereby  re-forming 
the    game. 

(I'm  all  the  more  willing  to  level  such 
charges  in  the  sure  knowledge  that  I'll  be 
leaving  town  shortly  after  the  termination 
of  these  ceremonies!) 

My  basic  contention  here  Is  that  we.  all 
of  us — faculty,  administrators,  students — 
have  come  to  accept,  largely  uncritically,  that 
human  knowledge  Is  properly  and  Inevitably 
pigeonholed  into  the  disciplinary  categories 
of  history.  English  llt^-rature,  economics, 
physics,  geology,  and  so  forth.  Characteris- 
tically when  we  cloak  this  division  of  knowl- 
edge in  a  learning  system,  we  assume  that 
It  Is  sacrosanct,  untouchable.  Further,  we 
Identify  learning  with  the  thing  learned  and 
etch  in  concrete  what  should  at  the  very 
least  have  remained  qua.si  malleable.  We 
thus  become  far  more  concerned  with  sub- 
stance than  method,  with  rigid  verities  rath- 
er than  evolving  truths,  with  standardized 
expectations  rather  than  with  Individualized 
fulfillment. 

Although  we  have  not  as  yet  learned  how 
to  reorder  our  traditional  academic  patterns, 
I  suggest  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  approach 
a  college  education  in  terms  of  modes  of 
knowing  rather  than  of  isolated  (or  even 
Interrelated)  categories  of  knowledge.  This 
may  well  be  dreaming,  but  it  is  not  just  Idle 
dreaming.  Once,  in  fact,  in  a  wild  thrust  of 
creative  impulse,  I  came  up  with  just  such  a 
design.  My  failure  to  carry  it  off  has  been 
one  of  the  major  disappointments  of  my 
career. 

I  won't  describe  It  to  you  In  detail,  both 
because  of  time  and  because  it  has  been 
partially  immortalized  in  print.  Expounded 
under  the  hucksterL-ih  ruble  "The  Sequential 
Seminar  in  Creative  Development,"  It  sought 
to  undermine  the  current  rote  or  mnemonic 
system  of  learning  by  crossing  the  disciplines 
with  linkages  based  on  the  ways  In  which  the 
mind  works  and  the  man  learns.  Frankly  it 
was  a  little  too  complicated  even  for  its  de- 
signer, but.  to  the  extent  I  understand  It. 
I  still  think  It  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense. 

We  have  not,  1  believe.  learned  as  yet  how 
to  take  students  where  they  are.  develop- 
mentally,  and  to  design  acTdemlc  programs 
to  meet  developmental  needs.  Perhaps  a  sys- 
tem which  a'-plres.  at  the  po.=t-sccondary 
level,  to  educate  a  very  high  percentage  of 
the  total  population  is  much  too  large  and 
complex  ever  to  do  so.  But  even  many  of  our 
small    colleges    are    not    demonstrably   con- 
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cerned  with  such  Individualization,  despite 
claims  set  forth  in  their  annual  bulletins. 

I  am  beginning  half  to  convince  myself 
that  we  should  seek  means  of  deliberately 
suspending  the  educational  progression  of 
the  individual  at  one  or  more  of  his  growth 
stages  in  order  to  accommodate  other  pri- 
orities. For  example,  I  find  myself  ques- 
tioning that  is  ethically  right  for  the  ma- 
jority of  our  young  people  to  be  virtually 
forced  to  remain  in  a  dependent  state 
through  the  late  teens  and  early  twenties — 
just  at  a  period  In  life  when  they  are  feeling 
the  greatest  urge  to  test  their  wings.  A  few 
successful  flights  may  be  vforth  dozens  of 
falls. 

Or  again,  if  it  were  easy  to  slip  back  Into 
the  educational  scheme,  wouldn't  it  be  far 
healthier  for  the  young  man  and  woman  to 
be  introduced  to  the  responsibilities  of  mar- 
riage at  the  time  when  the  mating  Instinct 
reaches  Its  physical  and  psychological  apogee 
Instead  of  continuing  with  a  system  In  which 
so  many  of  our  youth  who  aspire  to  advanced 
degrees  must  pay  such  a  heavy  price  in  di- 
minished personal  Involvement.  But  maybe 
I'd  better  focus  my  thoughts  on  more  strictly 
academic  matters. 

We  have  not.  I  believe,  learned  enough 
about  the  inadequacies  of  the  cognitive/ 
rationalistic  mode  of  knowing.  How  well  I 
remember  one  occasion  a  few  years  back  when 
a  yonng  militant  student,  earnest  and  deeply 
frustrated,  cried  out  at  me  in  exasperation, 
"I  know  you  understand  what  I  am  saying, 
but  can  you  feel  what  I  am  feeling?"  This 
was  no  Idle  qttery.  and  I  am  afraid  that  the 
adequacy  of  my  response  left  much  to  be 
desired.  There  is  more  to  life  than  knowing. 
The  E.Q.  (emotional  quotient)  may  be  more 
important  to  Individual  and  even  societal 
wen-being  than  the  I.Q.  Yet  our  educational 
system  has  given  far  too  little  care  to  this 
need. 

Even  as  I  say  this  I  am  reminded  of  the 
recent  study  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Carnegie  Commission  which  concluded 
that  the  college  graduate,  on  average.  Is  a 
happier  individual  than  the  non-graduate. 
Perhaps  If  we  reordered  the  curriculum  by 
introducing  such  courses  as  Happiness  I. 
Contentment  II.  and  Ecstasy  III  and  IV,  we 
could  do  even  better,  we  could  have  an  even 
more  salubrious  impact.  But  you  will  forgive 
me  if  I  remain  skeptical.  I  am  equally  skepti- 
cal, however,  that  the  way  we  now  combine, 
and  the  ways  we  now  present,  cur  smatter- 
ings of  the  humanities,  the  social  sciences, 
the  arts,  and  the  sciences  contribute  much 
to  Intellectual  liberation,  let  alone  emotional 
maturity. 

We  have  not  as  yet  learned.  In  the  col- 
legiate setting,  how  to  relate  liberal  learning 
creatively  to  the  vocational  needs  of  our 
students.  I  speak  as  a  wary  (as  well  as  weary) 
father  whose  two  youngest  daughters  are 
recent  graduates  of  fine  liberal-arts  pro- 
grams, one  with  a  m'^jor  in  history,  the 
other  with  a  double  concentration  in  art  and 
English.  Need  I  tell  you,  they  both  had  a 
problem,  as  did  the  father  who  was  anxious 
to  get  them  oflf  tlie  pay  roll.  Tliey  simply  had 
nothing  to  offer  the  Job  market.  Somewhre 
In  my  notes  I  have  a  statement  from  a  pro- 
fessor of  liberal  learning  who  declared  that 
if  he  ever  discovered  in  his  teaching  any- 
thing of  immediate,  practical  value,  he  would 
resign  at  once.  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  not 
there,  in  a  position  of  authority,  when  he 
made  the  oiTer. 

Our  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
were  originally  Initiated  as  vocational  Insti- 
tutions; and.  though  usually  not  acknowl- 
edging the  fact,  they  have  for  years  been 
involved  in  certain  types  and  stages  of 
vocational  preparation.  For  example,  many 
liberal-arts  Institutions  are  turning  out 
graduates  a  high  percentage  of  whom  go  di- 
rectly into  elementary  or  secondary  school 
teaching.  Others  of  our  colleges  achieve 
status  through  continuing  to  Induct  large 
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numbers  of  their  students  into  graduate  and 
professional  study.  Yet  both  of  these  "mar- 
kets". If  I  may  be  forgiven  the  term,  have 
undergone  a  dramatic  decline  and  are  not 
likely  to  pick  up  again  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  What,  then.  Is  or  should  be  our 
response? 

I  must  pause  for  just  a  moment  on  this 
one  and  ask  why  It  Is  that  for  the  p^t  seven 
hundred  years  or  so  the  professoriate  has 
been  primarily  Interested — and  I  state  this  as 
an  observable  fact — In  trying  to  turn  out 
scholars,  despite  the  absence  of  true  scholarly 
interest  or  ability  In  all  but  a  handful  of 
their  students.  Is  the  answer  perhaps  simply 
that  this  Is  the  easy  thing  to  do?  How  can 
the  professor  of  literature,  for  example,  be 
expected  to  have  any  Interest  In.  let  alone 
knowledge  of.  the  career  expectations  of  the 
business  man  or  the  public  servant?  Yet  are 
we  meeting  our  obligation  to  our  students 
when  we  don't  at  least  make  the  effort? 

Well,  I  do  not  propose  that  we  Immedi- 
ately convert  to  vocational  oi  technical 
schools.  I  would  suggest,  however,  that  we 
have  a  considerable  obligation  to  concern 
ourselves  with  the  vocational  needs  of  our 
students.  Further.  I  believe  that.  If  we  pay 
more  attention  to  method,  we  could  go  a 
long  way  toward  infusing  vocational  study 
with  a  true  liberalization  of  the  mind  and 
spirit.  As  taught  today  vocational  education 
13  far  from  liberalizing  and  liberal  education, 
for  most  students.  Is  woefully  far  from  "vo- 
catlonalizlng" — but  for  the  sake  of  the  Indi- 
vidual as  well  as  of  the  society  we  serve.  It's 
high  time  for  these  twain  to  meet. 

There  are,  I  can  assiu-e  you,  other  very 
Important  things  we  In  higher  education 
have  not  as  yet  learned;  but,  to  avoid  further 
trying  your  patience,  let  me  mention  only 
one  more. 

As  a  nation  and  as  a  society  we  are  cur- 
rently in  the  throes  of  a  revolution  of  the 
spirit.  Yesterday's  verities  are  suffering  In 
the  hostile  climate  of  the  relative  and 
the  uncertain.  This  is  having  Its  Impact  on 
every  phase  of  our  lives,  every  hour  of  the 
day,  every  day  of  the  week — Including  and 
particularly  Sunday. 

The  liberal  arts  college  was  founded  and 
has  ostensibly  been  maintained  to  promul- 
gate a  set  of  values,  for  the  most  part  in  the 
Judeo-Christian  tradition.  But  these  values, 
at  least  as  they  are  practiced,  seem  lately 
to  be  Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
students.  Perhaps — and  I  would  underlUie 
the  uncertainty — it  has  always  been  some- 
thing of  a  fiction  that  a  college  can  liistlU 
or  strengthen  values  that  were  not  previously 
held  and  strongly  held.  Yet  there  Is  some  evi- 
dence that  some  colleges  do  noake  some 
difference.  At  tlie  same  time  there  Is  present 
In  this  college  generation  a  desire,  almost 
unique  in  my  years  of  experience,  to  reassert 
the  value  of  values,  to  put  into  practice  what 
older  generations  were  content  merely  to 
preach.  Tliere  Is,  In  short,  a  new  spirituality. 
Our  problem  as  custodians  of  society's  most 
evolved  institution,  the  nation's  liberal  arts 
college  and  university,  is  somehow  or  other 
to  marshall  this  new  creative  spirituality 
and  to  focus  It  for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

To  do  this  Is  perhaps  the  most  Important 
of  the  things  we  have  not  as  yet  learned. 
Not  to  do  It.  and  soon,  may  well  mean  the 
ultimate  thrust  into  bankruptcy  of  liberal 
learning  and  the  liberal  arts  college. 

And  so.  Dr.  Irvln.  If  you  think  you  have 
returned  to  the  campus  as  a  p'ace  of  rela- 
tive serenity  after  your  hectic  years  In  the 
arena  of  International  conflict.  I  have  done 
my  best  In  the  past  few  minutes  to  alert  you 
that  we  have  not  resolved  all  of  our  problems 
In  the  years  you've  been  away.  There  are  still 
a  few  things  left  for  you  to  do. 

Thus.  In  congratulating  you  and  this  fine 
college  on  so  auspicious  a  marriage,  may  I 
wish  you  Godspeed  and  enjoin  you  and  your 
colleagues  to  think  on  these  things. 
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AUTISM 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

Ci     i:.\SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  including  in  my  material  part 
of  an  article  appearing  in  the  Journal 
of  Autism  and  Childhood  Schizophrenia 
by  Dr.  Bertram  S.  Brown  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  entitled  "A 
Task  Force  With  a  Gcal."  It  appeared  in 
the  first  issue  of  the  journal  in  January 
1971.  The  purposes  of  the  journal  are 
summed  ber?t  by  Dr.  Brown  when  he 
says: 

It  is  my  fondest  hope  that  through  the 
efforts  of  the  journal's  task  force  with  a  goal, 
the  efforts  of  the  staff  and  of  the  individuals 
supported  by  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health,  and  the  efforts  of  professional 
groups,  voluntary  groups,  and  parents 
throughout  the  world,  we  shall  be  able  to  offer 
our  children  not  only  more  care  and  better 
care,  but  the  great  boon  of  freedom  from 
Illness  via  prevention  and  cure. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  intend  to  include 
an  article  on  autism  every  Wednesday 
for  the  remainder  of  the  session.  There 
Is  also  another  article  el.=  ; where  in  these 
Extensions  on  the  same  topic.  I  do  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  find  the  material 
interesting  and  \Aill  work  with  me  to  help 
provide  adequate  care  and  training  for 
the  victims  of  mental  and  chronic 
illnesses. 

The  article  by  Dr.  Brov.n  follows: 
A  Task  Force  With  a  Goal 
(By  Bertram  S.  Brown) 

One  is  entitled  to  wonder:  What  happened 
until  recently  to  unfortunate  children  who, 
through  no  fault  of  man,  were  condemned 
to  sufferings  now  belatedly  recognized  as 
psychotic  aUments?  Gottfried  Keller,  the 
famous  Swiss  novelist,  told  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy the  story  of  little  Emerentia  which  he 
found  in  his  native  village  among  a  clergy- 
man's manuscripts: 

This  7-vear-cld  girl,  the  offspring  of  an 
aristocratic  family,  whose  father  remarried 
after  an  unhappy  first  matrimony,  offended 
her  "noble  and  godfearing"  stepmother  by 
her  peculiar  behavior.  Worst  of  all,  she  would 
not  join  in  the  prayers  and  was  panic  strick- 
en when  taken  to  the  black-robed  preacher 
in  the  dark  and  gloomy  chapel.  She  avoided 
contact  with  people  by  hiding  in  closets  or 
running  away  from  home.  The  local  physician 
had  nothing"  to  offer  beyond  declaring  that 
she  might  be  Insane.  She  was  placed  in  the 
custody  of  a  minister  known  for  his  rigid 
orthodoxv.  The  minister,  who  saw  in  her  ways 
the  machinations  of  a  "baneful  and  infernal- 
power,  ur.ed  a  num.ber  of  would-be  thera- 
peutic devices.  He  laid  her  en  a  bench  and 
beat  her  with  a  cat-o'-nine-tails.  He  locked 
her  in  a  dark  pantry.  He  subjected  her  to  a 
period  of  starvation.  He  clothed  her  In  a 
frock  of  burl.^p.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  child  did  net  last  long.  She  died  after  a 
few  months,  and  everybody  felt  relieved.  The 
minister  was  amply  rewarded  for  his  efforts 
by  Emeretitia's  parents. 

This  was  the  fate  of  a  psychotic  child  in 
1713.  What  has  occurred  since  then  is  sum- 
marized brlefiv  in  a  "historical  overview"  in 
the  first  issue  of  this  Journal.  These  develop- 
ments, slow  at  first  and  now  in  a  state  of 
lively  fermentation,  had  to  wait  until  West- 
ern ctilture  humanized  the  sciences  and  dis- 
entangled them  from  deep-rooted  supersti- 
tions. The  19th  century.  Inspired  by  the 
basic    tenets   of    the   French    and   American 
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revolutions,  set  the  stage  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  rights  and  needs  of  children. 
Ellen  Key.  the  Swedish  sociologist,  could 
proclaim  In  1900  that  the  20th  century  was 
destined  to  be  the  century  of  the  child.  In- 
deed, within  a  few  decades  aft€r  her  proph- 
ecy, child  psychiatry  became  a  new,  pro- 
ductive, legitimate  scientific  discipline. 
Serious  attention  to  psychotic  children  be- 
came an  Inevitable  and  imperative  task  of 
the  new  discipline  and  a  central  focus  for 
many  investigators. 

As  Is  the  case  with  every  new  scientific 
enterprise,  the  early  observations  were  scat- 
tered In  a  great  variety  of  publications.  They 
appeared  as  case  reports,  anecdotes,  statistical 
data,  therapeutic  experiences  and  sugges- 
tions, and  various,  sometimes  discrepant, 
theories  and  hypotheses.  Isolated  groups  of 
workers  with  special  Interests  had  little  con- 
tact with  each  other.  Nonetheless  a  body  of 
material  accumulated  and  now  exists  In  sepa- 
rated clusters. 

It  is  the  exciting  goal  of  this  Journal  to 
bring  these  clusters  together  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  the  sufferings  of  psychotic  chil- 
dren and  their  families.  Fortunately  it  was 
possible  to  gather  a  ta.sk  force  of  scientists 
representing  many  fields  of  endeavor  which 
may  contribute  to  realizing  this  goal.  From 
this  point  of  view,  the  Journal  may  be  viewed 
as  a  major  step  in  the  progress  of  mental 
hygiene.  .^  the  list  of  the  Board  of  Editors 
shows,  this  Journal  proscribes  no  theoretically 
cr  otherwise  constricted  roads  to  understand- 
ing psychotic  children,  but  wishes  to  promote 
scientifically  ascertained  observations  and 
facts  from  every  source  which  can  widen 
our  horizon,  whether  they  confirm,  expand, 
reduce,  or  negate  existing  hypotheses. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the  days 
of  Emerentla.  We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
It  is  the  goal  of  this  Journal's  task  force  to 
pave  this  way  as  expertly  and  expediently  as 
possible. 

When  so  many  talented,  energetic,  and  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women  come  together  to 
work  and  reflect  on  a  problem  such  as  autism 
and  childhood  schizophrenia,  surely  there  is 
great  hope  for  new  understanding  and  better 
methods  of  treatment. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  national  and  In- 
ternational Importance  of  this  Journal's  task 
force,  there  are  very  personal  considerations 
which  make  it  a  privilege  and  an  honor  for 
me  to  participate  and  to  write  this  Introduc- 
tion. When  I  was  in  medical  school  In  the 
1950's  and  became  Interested  In  mental  re- 
tardation and  autism,  a  search  In  the  library 
revealed  little  helpful  material.  Two  excep- 
tions to  this,  however,  were  Dr.  Kanner's 
textbook  and  his  articles.  They  served  as  an 
IrLsplratlon  as  well  as  an  education.  As  I  pur- 
sued these  medical  school  Interests  during 
my  pediatric  internship  at  Yale,  the  chief  of 
the  department.  Dr.  Milton  J.  E.  Senn,  asked 
me  to  help  study  a  set  of  5-year-old  autistic 
twins.  These  children  had  been  seen  by  sev- 
eral leading  practior.ers  of  the  day.  and 
the  depth  of  the  pathos  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren was  awesome.  My  encounter  with  this 
family  led  to  my  first  published  paper,  "Aker- 
feldt  Test  for  Childhood  Schizophrenia." 
Since  that  time,  I  have  felt  that  we  must  pur- 
sue our  goal  of  understanding  this  problem 
on  all  fronts,  from  the  biological  to  the 
anthropological.  Dr.  Kanner  has  led  the  way. 

These  early  Interests  in  children  have  led 
to  a  set  of  prcfessional  endeavors  including 
2  years  in  the  White  House  as  President  Ken- 
nedy's staff  person  o;;  mental  retardation  and 
my  work  with  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health.  On  becoming  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute In  June  1970.  I  announced  that  child 
mental  health  would  be  the  Institute's  num- 
ber one  priority.  An  ad  hoc  committee  of 
more  than  80  staff  members  has  reviewed  the 
Institute's  activities  in  the  field  of  child 
mental  health  and  has  made  a  far-reaching 
series  of  recommendations  for  increasing  the 
Institute's  commitments  in  this  field.  Copies 
of  the  committee's  report  are  now  circulating 
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among  professional  groups,  associations  of 
providers  of  mental  health  services,  and  vol- 
untary associations  of  citizens  so  that  we 
may  have  the  benefit  of  their  consultation 
and  Interest. 

It  Is  my  fondest  hope  that  through  the  ef- 
forts of  this  Journal's  task  force  with  a  goal, 
the  efforts  of  the  staff  and  of  the  Individuals 
supported  by  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health,  and  the  efforts  of  professional 
croups,  voluntary  groups,  and  parents 
throughout  the  world,  we  shall  be  able  to 
offer  our  children  not  only  more  care  and 
better  care,  but  the  great  boon  of  freedom 
from  Illness  via  prevention  and  cure.  This 
Journal  will  help  lead  the  way. 
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DETROIT'S    ETHNIC    FESTIVALS 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know 
about  the  troubles  which  have  beset  our 
large  cities.  From  time  to  time,  however, 
there  is  a  brighter  side,  as  in  the  case  of 
Detroit's  ethnic  festivals. 

The  Detroit  Metropolitan  Area  is 
blessed  with  a  sparkling  variety  of  ethnic 
influences.  In  1970,  Mayor  Roman 
Gribbs,  buoyed  by  the  success  of  the  an- 
nual Greektown  Festival,  decided  to  en- 
large the  concept.  The  result  has  been 
gratifying,  as  the  June  28,  1972,  editorial 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  testifies. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  the 
editorial  follows: 

Flourishing  Ethnic  Festivals 

New,  innovative  ideas  for  big  cities  In 
America  abound.  Like  firefiys,  they  are 
hatched,  glow  with  intermittent  bursts  of 
enthusiasm,  and  summarily  die.  But  Detroit 
is  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  laudable  con- 
cept transformed  Into  an  even  more  pleasing 
reality. 

The  downtown  ethnic  festivals  have  been  a 
tot.al  success.  They  have  drawn,  and  will 
continue  to  draw  throughout  the  summer, 
millions  of  suburban  citizens  downtown  for 
a  fun  time.  Where  the  downtown  area  on 
weekends  was  once  a  series  of  concrete 
canyons  virtually  devoid  of  humanity,  there 
are  now  thousands  of  people  enjoying  the 
area  In  safety. 

The  idea  and  its  realization  have  been  the 
work  of  Detroit  Mayor  Roman  S.  Gribbs. 
Shortly  after  taking  office,  Hlzzoner  looked 
into  the  possibility  of  the  city's  sponsoring 
events  similar  to  the  long-established  Greek- 
town  festival.  In  the  summer  of  1970.  he  held 
three  new  festivals  downtown.  Last  summer, 
the  number  grew  to  14,  and  attracted  more 
than  two  million  citizens. 

This  year's  program,  which  began  with  the 
Irish  festival  June  2,  has  been  expanded  to 
19  festivals  which  will  run  every  weekend 
until  Sept.  24.  Latin  American.  Polish.  In- 
dian, Mexican,  Scandinavian,  Afro- American, 
and  Armenian  are  but  a  few  of  the  festivals 
remaining  for  the  citizens  to  enjoy. 

Under  Mayor  Gribb's  guidance,  the  city 
has  organized  the  festivals  which  spring 
alive  on  weekends  In  the  riverfront  area  be- 
hind Cobo  Hall.  Plainclothes  police  unobtru- 
sively patrol  the  large  crowds  to  Insure  safety. 
He.ilth  inspectors  make  certain  that  the  food 
sold  is  of  good  quality.  Stroh's  brewery  pro- 
vides cups  of  beer  and  Ice  cream  at  cut-rate 
prices.  And  thousands  and  thousands  of  peo- 
ple of  numerous  nationalities  and  back- 
grounds mingle  and  meet  In  a  pleasant 
atmosphere. 

So  far,  the  only  problems  encountered  with 


the  festivals  have  been  a  result  of  their  huge 
popularity.  Food  stands  occasionally  run  out 
of  goodies.  Other  city  projects  should  "oe  so 
lucky.  The  City  of  Detroit  makes  no  direct 
financial  profit  from  the  festivals:  it  only 
breaks  even.  And  there  is  no  admission 
charge  for  the  festivals. 

The  ethnic  festivals  have  been  such  a  suc- 
cess that  officials  from  other  cities  have  vis- 
ited them  to  learn  about  the  possibilities  of 
Instigating  similar  happenings  in  their  own 
cities. 

Mayor  Gribbs  says  that  he  is  "personally 
pleased"  with  the  unqualified  success  of  the 
festivals.  The  rest  of  Detroit  Joins  him. 

1972    ETHNIC    FESTIVALS 

July  1-4 — American. 

July  1-4 — Greek  (Greektown,  Monroe 
Street). 

July  7-9 — Far  Eastern. 

July  14-16 — Captive  Nations. 

July  14-16— Bavarian  (Harmonle  Park) . 

July  21-23 — Afro-American. 

July  28-30 — India. 

August  4-6 — Ukrainian. 

August  11-13— Polish. 

August  18-20— .Scandinavian. 

August  25-27 — Armenian. 

September  1-4 — International. 

September  8-10 — Mexican. 

September  15-17 — Arab. 

September  22-24 — Latin  American. 


CITY    OF    CHICAGO    RESOLUTION 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  COLLINS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
several  years  ago,  the  city  of  Chicago 
as  well  as  several  other  metropolitan 
cities  initiated  reduced  fare  plans  for  the 
elderly.  However,  with  this  reduction  ad- 
ditional financial  difficulties  developed 
within  the  tran.sit  authorities  in  provid- 
ing adequate  service  with  less  revenue. 
In  vievv'  of  this  situation,  the  city  council 
of  Chicago  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution introduced  by  Mayor  Daley  at 
their  meeting  of  June  14.  I  am  hopeful 
that  my  colleagues  will  find  this  to  be  of 
great  concern.  The  re.=:olution  reads  as 
follows : 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  number  of  persons  65  years 
or  older  in  the  United  States  today  Is  ap- 
proximately 20  million— ten  percent  of  the 
total  population;  and 

Whereas,  between  1960  and  1970.  older 
Americans  increased  in  number  throughout 
the  Nation  by  21  percent,  as  compared  with 
an  18  percent  growth  In  the  under  65  popu- 
lation; and 

Whereas,  nearly  6.5  million  older  Ameri- 
cans are  now  classified  as  poor  or  near  poor, 
and  one  out  of  every  four  Individuals  65 
and  older — In  contrast  to  one  in  nine  for 
younger  persons — lives  In  poverty;  and 

Whereas,  the  ability  to  travel  is  vital  to 
the  elderly  In  order  to  acquire  basic  living 
necessities  and  to  participate  in  spiritual, 
cultural   and   recreational   activities:    and 

Whereas,  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  on  December  2.  1971,  ad')pted  recom- 
mendations which  call  for  "travel  at  half 
fares  or  less  on  a  space  available  basis  on  all 
,  modes  of  public  tratisportatlon",  for  the  el- 
derly and  "operating  and  capital  subsidies" 
by  the  Federal  government  to  make  this  and 
other  recommendations  possible;  and 

Whereas,  in  February,  1972.  Mayor  Richard 
J.  Daley  and  Michael  Cafferty,  Chairman  of 
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the  Board,  Chicago  Transit  Authority,  testi- 
fied before  Congressional  Committees,  urg- 
ing that  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  be  ainended  to  provide  operating  sub- 
sidies for  urban  mass  tran.sportatlon  sys- 
tems; and 

Whereas,  on  March  8,  1972,  Robert  J. 
Ahrens,  Director,  Mayor's  Office  for  Senior 
Citizens,  In  testimony  before  the  U.S.  House 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  recom- 
mended operating  subsidies  for  mass  transit 
systems  for  any  proven  loss  which  results 
from  a  program  of  reduced  fares  for  the  el- 
derly; and 

Whereas,  numerous  mass  transit  systems, 
Including  the  Chicago  Transit  Authority, 
have  instituted  reduced  fare  programs  for 
senior  citizens  and  continue  to  experience 
fiscal  difficulty  in  attempting  to  provide  an 
adequate  level  of  services:  and 

Whereas,  Congress  is  currently  considering 
legislation  (as  part  of  the  "Omnibus  Housing 
Act  of  1972")  that  carries  the  Important  pro- 
vision of  subsidy  for  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation; now,  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Mayor  and  mem- 
bers of  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago In  meeting  assembled  this  14th  day  of 
June.  A.D.,  1972,  urge  the  Inclusion  within 
the  "Omnibus  Housing  Act  of  1972"  of  pro- 
visions calling  for  the  reimbursement  to  ur- 
ban mass  transit  systems  for  proven  losses 
attributed  to  the  reduction  of  fares  for  senior 
citizens;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Congress. 


RECENT  SALT  AGREEMENTS  BE- 
TWEEN THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
THE  U.S.S.R. 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  THLT^MOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Greenville.  S.C.  News  of  June  17.  1972. 
contains  an  article  which  I  consider  most 
relevant  to  the  continuins  debate  about 
the  strategic  arms  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  writer  explains  that  recent  ad- 
ministration statements  on  the  "escape 
clause"  in  the  treaty  and  American  inter- 
pretations of  certain  a.'^pect.^  of  the  agree- 
ment both  give  further  evidence  that 
approval  is  in  the  best  Interest  of  this 
country. 

With  regard  to  the  escape  clause,  the 
President  stated  that  the  United  States 
would  probably  withdraw  from  the  de- 
fensive agreement  if  no  acceptable  of- 
fensive agreement  is  reached  within  the 
5-year  interim  period.  Withdrawal  could 
also  occur  if  the  Soviets  expanded  or  im- 
proved their  defensive  missiles  beyond 
limitations  set  forth  in  the  treaty. 

Another  safeguard  Is  the  American  in- 
sistence on  countins:  strategic  weapons 
of  our  European  allies  separately,  thus 
a.ssunng  the  United  States  of  additional 
weapons  if  the  need  arises.  The.^e  com- 
ments deserve  the  consideration  of  the 
Congre.ss. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  entitled  "  'Fine 
Print'  Alleviates  Fears,"  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  News, 

June  17,  1972) 

"Fine  Print"  Alleviates  Fears 

Details  submitted  by  President  Nixon  to 
to  Congress  on  the  defensive  missile  treaty 
and  the  interim  offensive  missile  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  reveal  some  Important 
areas  of  disagreement,  which  paradoxically 
make  the  landmark  agreements  safer  for  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world. 

Most  important,  perhaps,  is  the  escape 
clause  in  the  treaty,  which  permits  either 
countn'  to  withdraw  upon  six  months  no- 
tice. In  his  explanatory  remarks,  the  Presi- 
dent made  clear  that  he  had  informed  the 
Soviet  Union  the  United  States  probably 
would  withdraw  from  the  defensive  missile 
treaty  if  an  acceptable  offensive  missile  treaty 
were  not  negotiated  within  the  five-year 
limit  of  the  Interim  agreement. 

In  addition  the  United  States  could  with- 
draw if  it  found  the  U.S.S.R.  to  be  improv- 
ing defensive  missiles  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  treaty  or  the  understandings  reached 
with  leaders  of  the  Kremlin.  This  involves 
both  numbers  and  quality  of  weaponry. 

The  "fine  print"  revealed  by  the  President's 
communications  to  Congress  also  goes  far 
to  explain  and  Justify  the  numerical  superior- 
ity In  land-based  offensive  missiles  and  nu- 
clear submarines  allowed  to  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
the  interim  agreement  on  offensive  weaponry. 

Previously  it  was  known  only  that  the 
United  States  was  depending  upon  techni- 
cal superiority  and  ability  to  deliver  more 
nuclear  tonnage  to  offset  the  Soviet  numerical 
advantage.  The  "fine  print"  shows  the  United 
States  also  is  taking  into  consideration  mod- 
ern submarines  built  by  this  country's  Eu- 
ropean allies. 

The  Soviet  Union  insists  that  allied  subs 
be  included  In  the  limitation;  America  holds 
otherwise.  Since  this  Issue  is  unsettled  the 
United  States  can  proceed  legitimately  on  the 
assumption  that  it  can  count  on  allied  sub- 
marines, and  of  course  can  cancel  the  agree- 
ments If  the  U.S.S.R.  Insists  otherwise. 

These  details,  and  probably  others  not  yet 
fully  explained,  tend  to  cast  uncertainty 
upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  treaty  and  in- 
terim agreement.  But  they  do  safeguard  this 
country  against  finding  Itself  locked  in  an 
Iron-bound  box  with  no  avenue  for  escape. 

On  balance  the  treaty  and  interim  agree- 
ment appear  to  be  a  forward  step  toward  a 
stable,  honorable  world  peace.  Such  a  step 
is  needed  to  alleviate  Justified  fear  of  a  nu- 
clear holocaust  and  to  provide  a  basis  for  con- 
tinuing negotiations  on  more  meaningful 
limitations  of  both  strategic  and  tactical 
armaments. 

Further  study  and  debate  will  be  required 
before  the  Senate  can  reach  a  decision  on 
ratification  of  the  treaty  and  both  Senate 
and  Ho'jse  can  vote  upon  the  interim  agree- 
ment. But  the  recently-disclosed  details  give 
further  evidence  that  approval  of  both  Is  In 
the  best   interests  of  this  country. 


RETIREMENT  OF  GEORGE 
ROBLNSON 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN    THE    HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28.  1972 

Mr.  ARENDS."  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  in  the  chorus  of  congratulations  and 
accolades  raised  by  my  colleagues  in  trib- 
ute to  our  good  friend,  George  Robinson, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  well-earned  retire- 
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ment  from  his  service  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Congressman  Bill  Hill  brought  George 
to  Washington  from  Colorado  in  1947  to 
join  our  congressional  staff.  Bill  Hill  was 
always  a  great  judge  of  character,  and  in 
the  case  of  George  Robinson  he  made  an 
extraordinary  choice,  to  the  credit  of  the 
great  State  of  Colorado,  and  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  hundreds  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress George  has  served  so  faithfully  and 
so  well. 

As  the  acting  minority  leader,  I  know 
I  may  express  these  sentiments  on  behalf 
of  all  of  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  in  wishing  George  and  his  good 
wife,  Ethel,  every  happiness  and  satisfac- 
tion in  the  years  ahead,  as  they  return  to 
Colorado. 

George  Robinson  will  be  remembered 
gratefully  and  fondly  here  at  the  Capitol, 
and  we  hope  he  will  come  back  often  to 
see  us. 


CENTENNIAL    YEAR    OF    'CRACKER 
JACK" 


HON.  MORGAN  F.  MURPHY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  than  100  years  ago.  the  great  city 
of  Chicago  was  laid  waste  by  a  most 
devastating  fire  which  took  more  than 
200  lives  and  caused  damage  in  excess  of 
$200  million.  At  the  same  time,  a  German 
immigrant  with  $200  in  savings  opened 
a  small  popcorn  stand  with  one  popper. 

Since  then.  Chicago  has  rebuilt  itself 
into  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the 
world.  And  the  immigrant,  F.  W.  Rueck- 
heim  built  his  little  popcorn  stand  into 
a  company  that  is  known  to  practically 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  world. 
I  am  speaking  of  "Cracker  Jacks." 

This  is  the  centemiial  year  for 
"Cracker  Jacks."  and  I  would  like  to  join 
with  them  in  celebrating  it.  Although 
baseball  may  be  our  national  pastime,  I 
think  it  is  accurate  to  say  "Cracker 
Jacks"  have  become  a  national  institu- 
tion. 

Since  this  is  the  year  designated  for 
the  celebration  of  the  rebuilding  of  Chi- 
cago and  for  100  years  of  fine  products 
made  by  the  Cracker  Jack  Co.,  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley  has  proclaimed  this  pe- 
riod as  "Cracker  Jack  Time  in  Chicago." 

I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record 
at  this  time  a  chronology  of  events  which 
depict  both  the  growth  of  Clncago  and 
the  growth  of  the  famous  "Cracker  Jack." 
I  think  all  candy  lovers  in  the  Nation 
will  find  it  interesting: 
Cracker    Jack    Chronology — It's    Been    A 

Cracker  Jack  Chicago   for    100  Ye.mis 

Cracker  Jack,  a  company  whose  beginnings 
coincided  with  the  rebuilding  of  Chicago 
after  the  holocaust  of  1871,  grew  as  the  city 
boomed.  The  development  of  the  little  pop- 
corn stand  of  1872  Into  the  worlds  largest 
user  of  popcorn  In  1972,  Is  indicative  of  the 
pioneer  spirit  that  has  been  Chicago's  since 
the  days  of  the  early  settlers. 

The  "we  can  do  It"  energy  of  the  people  of 
Chicago  was  Infused  in  F.  W.  Rueckhelm,  a 
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German  Immigrant,  who  came  to  Chicago  to 
work  on  his  uncles  farm  In  1869.  T\».'o  years 
later  he  moved  to  the  city  to  help  clean  up 
after  the  blaze.  He  had  been  earning  .$150.00 
per  year  on  his  uncle's  farm  and  had  saved 
$200.00  while  there. 

The  story  of  F.  W.  Rueckhelm  and  the 
growth  of  Chicago  are  Intertwined.  They  are 
each  representative  of  the  vitality,  vigor  and 
vision  that  make  Mideast  America  what  It  Is 
today. 

In"  1871— Chicago,  population  334.270.  was 
laid  in  ashes;  three  and  one-half  square  miles 
were  burned,  over  18.000  buildings  destroyed, 
200  pt-rsotis  killed  and  100.000  persons  made 
homeless.  Total  loss  was  estimated  at  200  mil- 
lion dollars. 

In  1872— P.  W.  Rueckhelm  went  Into  the 
popcorn  business  with  S200.00.  one  stand,  one 
popper  and  a  partner  at  113  Federal  Street 
(then  called  Fourth  Avenue). 

And  the  Chicago  Public  Library  was 
founded. 

In  1873— F.W.'s  brother.  Louis,  hought  out 
the  pjartr.er  and  became  Bro.  in  F.  W.  Rueck- 
helm A  Bro. 

In  1375 — The  Chicago  Daily  News,  the  first 
one-cent  paper,  was  founded.  (Previously, 
The  American  became  a  daily  In  1839,  the 
Chicago  Morning  Democrat  became  a  daily 
in  1840,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune — the  first 
to  use  the  name  in  the  country — Issued  its 
first  paper  In  1847,) 

Between  1875  and  1884 — The  brothers 
moved  the  firm  five  times  in  nine  years,  dou- 
bling and  quadrupling  their  manufacturing 
space  as  demand  increased,  lastly  to  a  three- 
story  brick  building  at  266  South  Clinton 
Street. 

Meanwhile,  the  open  Board  of  Trade  was 
organized  in  1877;  the  first  Bell  &  Edison  tele- 
phone svstem  was  Installed  In  Chicago  In 
1878:  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  was  In- 
corpo.rted  In  1870,  and  the  first  electric 
lights  v.-9re  instnlled  in  1880.  The  first  cable 
cars  nxre  run — on  St.ite  Street  scuth  to  39th 
Street— In  1882  and  ued  until  1906;  and  the 
first  ;>.snhalt  pavement  was  laid  In  1882. 

In  1887 — Chicago's  first  municipal  electric 
llehting  system  was  put  Into  operation.  In 
1889  Hull  House  was  founded  by  Jane  Ad- 
dams  and  Ellen  Gates  Starr.  The  Chicago 
Svmphony  Orchestra  began  Its  first  season, 
and  the  University  of  Chicago  was  chartered 
in  IB^'O;  and  the  Chicago  and  South  Side 
Rapid  Tran.sit  Railroad  (the  "Alley  L") 
opened  the  first  elevated  line  from  Congress 
to  39ih  Street,  in  1892. 

Chicago's  population  passed  the  1,000,000 
mark  in  1890. 

In  1853 — Twenty-one  million  people  who 
flocked  to  Chicago  for  the  World's  Columbian 
E:<position.  enjoyed  wonders  like  the  Ferris 
Wheel.  Little  Egypt,  and  a  popcorn-peanuts- 
and-molasses  confection  introduced  by  the 
Rueckl.eim  Brothers  who  made  and  sold  their 
new  treat  at  the  fair. 

In  1896— Louis  Rueckhelm  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  separating  the  popcorn  kernels  from 
one  another  and  perfected  the  confection. 
F.  W.  gave  the  treat  to  a  salesman  who  re- 
plied. ■•That's  a  cracker  Jack!  "  'So  it  Is!" 
said  F.  W..  and  It  has  been  ever  since.  The 
name  was  trademarked.  and  the  slogan,  "The 
More  You  Eat,  The  More  You  Want,"  was 
copyrighted. 

In  1897 — The  Scenic  Theater,  first  moving 
picture  theater  in  Chicago,  opened  at  567 
South  State  Street. 

In  1899 — The  wax-sealed  package  was  de- 
veloped to  protect  the  flavor  and  crispness 
of  Crac:<er  Jack  until  it  reached  the  hands 
of  the  consumer.  This  carton  was  used  until 
the  moisture-proof  package  was  perfected  In 
1902. 

In  1900 — The  sanitary  and  ship  canal  was 
opened  and  the  current  of  the  Chicago  River 
was  reversed. 

In  1903 — P.  W.  Rueckhelm  &  Bro.  became 
Rueckhelm  Bros.  &  Eckstein  and  bought  two 
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buildings  at  Harrison  and  Peoria  Streets  lor 
a  new  plant  site,  "The  largest  of  Its  kind  In 
the  world." 

And  Chicago  celebrated  Its  Centennial. 

In  1906 — The  first  trains  were  run  through 
the  downtown  freight  tunnel  system,  with 
60  miles  of  track,  and  the  first  electric  street 
cars  ran  on  State  Street.  The  White  Sox  beat 
the  Cubs  in  the  World  Series  four  out  of  six 
games. 

In  1907 — Angelus  Marshmallows,  the  firm's 
second  most  successful  product,  received  a 
trademark. 

And  Daniel  Burnham's  Chicago  Plan  was 
first  published. 

In  1908 — A  patent  was  granted  for  Cracker 
Jack's  wax-sealed  package. 

"Take  Me  out  to  The  Ball  Game"  was  writ- 
ten, with  the  words  "Buy  me  some  peanuts 
and  Cracker  Jack." 

Between  1910  and  1913 — Cracker  Jack,  with 
coupons  for  premiums,  was  sold. 

In  1911 — An  International  Aviation  Meet 
was  held  In  Grant  Park,  "the  greatest  avia- 
tion event  the  world  has  ever  seen." 

In  1912— Cracker  Jack  was  first  sold  with 
a  prize  inside. 

In  1916 — The  first  Municipal  Pier,  later 
renamed  Navy  Pier  as  memorial  to  Chicago 
Naval  dead  of  World  War  I,  was  completed. 

In  1918 — Rueckhelm  Bros.  &  Eckstein  was 
a  $3  million  dollar  company. 

In  1919 — The  little  sailor  boy  and  his  dog 
Bingo  appeared  on  the  Cracker  Jack 
package  for  good.  He  had  been  seen  on  promo- 
tional pieces  since  1916.  The  first  fully- 
dipped  moisture-proof  packages  of  Cracker 
Jack  went  on  the  market,  and  Cracker  Jack 
was  advertised  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

The  White  Sox  won  the  pennant,  and  the 
first  airport  In  Chicago  was  established  in 
Grant  Park,  but  was  later  moved  to  May- 
wood.  Illinois,  until  1926. 

In  1922 — Rueckhelm  Bros.  &  Eckstein  be- 
came The  Cracker  Jack  Co. 

In  1924 — Chicago's  Union  Station,  "the 
most  modern  railway  station  In  the  world," 
WPS  completed. 

In  1923 — Soldier  Field  was  dedicated,  and 
the  Illinois  Central  suburban  service  was 
electrified,  with  the  first  electric  train  being 
put  Into  operation. 

In  1927— The  Chicago  Municipal  Airport 
(now  Midway  Airport)  was  dedicated  on  the 
Southwest  Side. 

In  1923 — The  Cracker  Jack  Co.  realized 
the  largest  profit  in  Its  history — $716,658.95 
before  taxes. 

In  1929 — The  Chicago  Times  was  first  pub- 
lished. 

In  1929-1930— Chicago  boomed.  Population 
passed  the  three  million  mark,  city  produced 
S4  billion  of  goods  a  year,  spent  $1  billion 
on  new  buildings.  Including  the  Field 
Museum. 

In  1930 — The  Cracker  Jack  Co.  purchased 
a  plant  site  at  4800  West  66th  Street,  Its  pres- 
ent home. 

In  1932 — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  nomi- 
nated for  president  In  the  Chicago  Stadium. 

In  1933 — The  Mystery  or  Question  Mark 
Package  of  Cracker  Jack  was  Introduced, 
with  presidential  coins  or  movie  star  cards 
as  prizes.  More  than  230,000  children  Joined 
the  Mystery  Club  during  the  next  four  years 
by  sending  coins  and  cards  and  receiving  a 
membership  card  and  a  prize. 

Employment  in  Chicago's  industry  had 
been  cut  in  half  .  .  .  payments  were  down 
almost  seventy-five  percent.  Foreclosures 
went  from  3,148  In  1929  to  15,201  in  19,33, 
Over  163  banks  closed  their  doors.  Land 
values  which  had  reached  the  $5  billion  level 
In  1928  dropped  to  $2  billion  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1933. 

The  Century  of  Progress  Exposition  took 
place  In  Chicago  and  attracted  over  28.6 
million  visitors  in  a  two-year  run. 

In  1934 — Brookfield  Zoo  opened. 

In  1936 — Cracker  Jack  added  an  ecology 
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symbol  to  its  park  packages — a  green  leaf 
In  a  circle  which  reach,  "Place  Empty  Box 
in  Waste  Basket." 

In  1941 — The  Chicago  Sun  was  first  pub- 
lished. 

In  1942 — The  Atomic  Age  was  ushered  In 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  where  Nobel 
physicist  Enrico  Fermi  controlled  and 
stopped  atomic  power  for  the  first  time. 

In  1943 — The  Cracker  Jack  Co.  received 
the  Army-Navy  "E"  flag  for  "high  achieve- 
ment of  the  production  of  materials  needed 
by  our  Armed  Forces."  The  company  packed 
Field  and  Emergency  rations  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  as  well  as  powdered  eggs  for  the 
Allies. 

The  new  State  Street  Subway  was  opened. 

In  1944 — Cracker  Jack  advertised  on  radio 
for  the  first  time.  Cracker  Jack.  Angelus, 
Campfire  and  Recipe  marshmallows  (all 
owned  by  The  Cracker  Jack  Co.)  sponsored 
"News  of  the  Week,"  a  15-mlnute,  once-a- 
week  radio  show  broadcast  to  17  stations  for 
52  weeks. 

In  1945 — More  than  10,000  Industries  made 
Chicago  the  largest  and  most  versatile  World 
War  II  arsenal  and  supply  center.  Output 
was  valued  at  25  billion  dollars.  Chicago  sent 
more  than  500.000  men  and  women  Into 
military  service,  equal  to  33  combat  divi- 
sions. 

On  August  14.  the  Great  War  ended. 

la  1946 — Mother  Frances  Xavier  Cabrlnl, 
who  died  In  Clilcago  in  1917,  was  proclaimed 
a  saint,  the  first  U.S.  citizen  so  honored  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

In  1948 — A  new  line  of  plastic  Cracker  Jack 
prizes  w.iS  developed  to  Increase  variety  and 
appeal  to  children.  Cracker  Jack  used  ap- 
proximately twenty  million  prizes  monthly, 
and  began  wrapping  them  to  prevent  acci- 
dental consumption  by  children. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  was  established  by 
merging  the  Chicago  Sun  and  Chicago  Times. 

In  1950 — Chicago's  population  was  3,620.- 
962. 

Gv/endolyn  Brooks  of  Chicago  received 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  poetry,  first  Negro 
woman  to  receive   the  award. 

In  1952 — the  net  worth  of  Cracker  Jack 
more  than  doubled  in  13  years,  increasing 
from  $1,750,923.21  on  December  31,  1939  to 
$3,637,955.65  on  December  31,  1952. 

In  1954 — The  Lyric  Opera  Company  of  Chi- 
cago was  formed. 

In  1955 — Cracker  Jack  was  advertised  en 
national  TV  for  the  first  time — CBS-TV's 
"On  Ycur  Account,"  which  was  broadcast  to 
130  stations  across  the  country. 

Richard  J.  Daley  was  elected  mayor  of 
Chicago. 

In  1956 — Cracker  Jack  Introduced  im- 
proved, foil-wrapped  box. 

The  Congress  Expressway  opened. 

In  1958 — The  St.  LawTence  Seaway  opened. 

In  1959— British  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Prince  Phillip  visited  Chicago — the  first  visit 
of  a  reigning  British  monarch  to  niinois. 

Between  1959  and  1962 — Modern  over-all 
marketing  strategy  to  strengthen  and  en- 
large Cracker  Jack's  consumer  franchise  was 
blueprinted  in  1959.  During  the  next  three- 
and-one-half  yeprs  a  streamlined,  hard-hit- 
ting marketing-oriented  company  was 
created. 

Two  additional  Cracker  Jack  items — the 
Pass-.'\round  Pack,  four  times  regular  size, 
and  Park  Pack,  for  concessionaires — were 
developed. 

In  1962 — Cracket  Jack  began  a  highly 
creative  saturation  spot  television  advertis- 
ing campaign. 

In  1963 — Borden,  Inc.  completed  arrange- 
ments to  btiy  The  Cracker  Jack  Co.  and  It 
became  the  Cracker  Jack  Division  of  Borden's 
Food  Division. 

President  Kennedy  visited  Chicago  to  dedi- 
cate O'Haje  Airport  In  March.  In  November. 
the  city  was  stunned  and  grief-stricken  by 
the  assassination  of  the  President. 
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In  1965— Chicago  Circle  Campus  of  The 
University  of  Ilhnois  opened  with  5,145  stu- 
dents on  Chicago's  southwest  side. 

In  196G— Two  Chicago  scientists  won  Nobel 
prizes  for  service  to  mankind,  Robert  S.  Mul- 
liken  and  Dr.  Charles  B.  Huggins. 

It  was  a  good  year  financially  for  most  of 
the  S3ven  million  resideiits  in  the  Chicago- 
Gary  metropolitan  area.  Family  income,  aver- 
aging $11,400,  was  at  record  levels,  making 
Chicago  the  world's  richest  city,  according 
to  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
and  Industry. 

In  1967 — The  50-foot  Picasso  statue  was 
unveiled  in  Civic  Center  Plaza. 

In  1968 — Cracker  Jack  was  the  fastest  mov- 
ing, most  profitable  item  in  the  confectionery 
section  of  all  major  grocery  chains  through- 
out the  country. 

In  1970 — Cracker  Jack  was  being  consumed 
in  24,639,000  or  43,1'"  of  all  U,S.  households. 
In  1972 — Cracker  Jack  is  being  advertised 
in  64  TV  markets,  in  39  TV  territories.  It  is 
the  world's  largest  user  of  popcorn,  using  25 
tons  of  raw  corn  per  day. 

80 ':  of  Cracker  Jack's  output  Is  sold  In 
97^:  of  U.S.  grocery  outlets. 

Cracker  Jack  has  "won  and  held  public 
confidence  since  1872." 


FARM  GIVEAWAY  PROGRAAIS  ARE 
A  V.'ASTE  OF  THE  TAXPAYERS 
DOLLARS 


iiON.  GLENN  M.  AIIDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  30,  1972 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  H.R.  15690,  a  bill  which 
appropriates  $12.9  billion — much  of 
which  is  used  to  subsidize  huge  landown- 
ers for  not  grov.-ing  crops. 

I  onposed  this  measure,  as  I  feel  that 
the  farm  program  is  a  disaster  in  three 
important  aspects:  First,  it  is  a  waste  of 
the  taxpayer's  money;  second,  it  has  not 
kept  down  the  prices  of  groceries;  third, 
it  benefits  only  those  agribusinesses 
which  are  not  in  need  of  this  kind  of 
"welfare." 

WASTE   OF  TAXPAYER'S   MONEY 

In  this  era  of  a  record  high  public 
debt — interest  on  which  costs  the  tax- 
payer over  $20  billion  a  year— we  have  a 
responsibility  to  reduce  Federal  spending 
in  order  to  get  the  very  most  out  of  the 
tax  dollar,  and  to  provide  a  measure  of 
tax  relief  to  the  moderate  and  middle- 
income  wage  earner. 

The  first  item  we  should  cut  is  the  farm 
program  that  pays  billions  of  dollars  to 
producers  of  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed 
grain  not  to  grow  crops. 

For  the  5 -year  period  1966  through 
1970,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  paid 
between  S2.5  billion  and  S3. 3  billion  an- 
nually in  direct  payments  to  producers 
participating  in  the  cotton,  wheat,  and 
feed  grain  programs.  In  1970.  17  pro- 
ducers received  between  $500,000  and  $3,5 
million  each;  and  over  300  producers  re- 
ceived over  SI 00.000  each. 

In  1970,  to  restrict  what  wa-s  quickly 
becomin.'j  "welfare  for  the  rich."  Con- 
gress limited  to  $55,000  the  amount  of 
direct  Federal  payments  a  person  could 
receive  annually  under  the  cotton, 
wheat,  and  feed  grain  programs. 
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This  restriction  v.as  to  save  an  esti- 
mated $63  million  a  year.  However,  due 
to  administrative  decisions  made  by  Ag- 
riculture Department  ofncials,  there  was 
no  significant  reduction  in  igil. 

The  General  Accounting  01f\:e  con- 
ducted a  study  of  the  arrangements  made 
by  some  agribusinesses  to  avoid  the  in- 
tent of  the  law,  and  slip  through  the 
loopholes  allowed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  They  revealed  that  agri- 
businesses were  simply  leasing  pan  of 
their  acreage,  and  thus  collecting  both 
Government  payments,  and  rental  fees. 

One  such  operation  was  in  California. 

According  to  the  General  Accotmting 
Office : 

A  California  corporation  and  its  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  leased  about  11,600  acres 
of  cotton  allotments,  worth  about  $2.5  mil- 
lion on  the  basis  of  1971  direct  payments,  to 
five  newiv  created  organizations  qualifying 
for  53  separate  payment  limitations.  In  addi- 
tion to  receiving  lease  fees,  the  corporation 
contracted  with  the  organizations  to  farm 
the  cotton  for  fees  based  on  the  coat  to  pro- 
duce the  crops.  This  latter  arrangement, 
called  custom  farming,  allowed  the  53  Indi- 
viduals to  receive  Federal  payments  of  about 
52,5  mUlion  without  actually  farming. 

Another  such  method  to  avoid  the  in- 
tent of  the  law  is  the  practice  cf  forming 
partnerships,  a  la  John  Wayne.  The  GAO 
revealed  a  case  in  Mississippi  wnich  il- 
lustrates this  technique: 

Under  the  1970  cotton  program,  a  Mis- 
sissippi farmer  received  about  $87,000  and  his 
adult  son  received  about  $46,000.  Had  the 
father  made  no  changes  in  his  farming  op- 
erarlon  for  1971,  he  would  have  qualified 
for  payments,  in  the  absence  of  the  payment 
limitation,  of  about  $79,300.  Application  of 
the  $55,000  pavment  limitation  would  have 
resulted  in  reducing  his  payments  by  about 
$24,300, 

In  1971,  however,  the  father  and  son  com- 
bined their  farming  operations  and  Joined 
with  a  son-in-law  to  form  a  three-member 
partnership.  The  partners  increased  the  size 
of  their  farming  operations  by  leasing  ad- 
ditional cotton  allotments  and,  as  a  restUt, 
were  eligible,  before  application  of  the  pay- 
ment limitation,  for  $165,152  In  1971  cotton 
program  payments.  Because  each  of  the  three 
partners  could  receive  $55,000,  or  a  total  of 
$165,000.  a  savings  of  only  $152  resulted. 
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We  feel  the  agrlculturfcl  industry  c^n  pro- 
vide adequate  supfili-is  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  pri;cs  and  •  quita^le  returns  to 
resotirces,  including  family  labor,  with  a  min- 
imum cf  government  intervention.  Programs 
costing  the  U,S.  ta-  payers  $4  to  $5  bl-ilion 
annually  are  not  needed  for  these  purposes, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  housewife  who  buys 
the  family  groceries  knows  that  prices 
are  high  and  getting  higher. 

This  farm  giveaway  program  cannot 
be  justified  by  claiming  to  keep  dcwn  the 
price  of  groceries. 

CONCLUSION- 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  taxpayer  is  tired  o: 
paying  his  hard-earned  dollars  to  the 
GoVernment.  He  is  especially  irate  vvhen 
the  program  is  of  no  benefit  to  him.  but. 
instead,  benefits  the  wealthy. 

The  taxpayer  would  like  a  cut  in  taxes, 
but  that  cut  cannot  come  until  we  reduce 
Government  spending. 

Let  us  get  the  fat-cat  agribUbUiess- 
men — who  would  not  know  a  boll  weevil 
from  a  weaved  bovvl — off  the  backs  of  the 
taxoaver.  Let  us  dump  the  farm  pio- 
gram.  and  save  the  taxpayer  billions  of 
dollars  a  >ear. 

How  can  anybody  possibly  justify  pay- 
ing bii;ion,3  of  dollars  to  agribusine.ss  for 
not  growing  crops  while  millions  of 
Americans  are  being  denied  an  adequate 
diet?  While  the  taxpayer  coiitinues  to 
bleed?  While  the  national  debt  climbs  to 
almost  half  a  trillion  dollars?  And  whiie 
the  consumer  pays  record-high  prices  for 
groceries? 

I  cannot. 

Therefore.  I  voted  against  this  ti'.l  in 
an  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  this  scan- 
dalous waste  of  money. 
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These  are  not  rare  examples,  Mr. 
Speaker.  According  to  a  March  1972 
Department  of  Agriculture  report: 

Of  about  1350  producers  who  received  more 
than  $55,000  each  in  1970  payments  under  the 
three  programs:  1046,  or  779  ,  changed  their 
farmir.g  Interests  or  operations  for  1971. 

GROCERY   PRICES  ARE   HIGH 

While  the  taxpayer  pays  up  to  $3.3 
billion  to  benefit  agribusiness,  he  does  not 
receive  the  benefit  of  low-cost  food  and 
fiber. 

Choice  steers  at  Oinaha  rose  from 
about  $29  per  hundredweiglit  in  January 
1971  to  nearly  $34.50  in  December  1971. 
In  February  1972.  choice  steers  at  Omaha 
were  at  a  20-year  high  of  $37  per  hun- 
dredweight. 

In  fact,  food  costs  have  increased  by 
7.4  percent  since  the  beginning  of  phase 
II  in  November  1371. 

According  to  a  study  commissioned  by 
former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hardin, 
food  and  fiber  can  be  produced  a*  rra.son- 
able  prices  without  the  Government  sub- 
sidy. The  report,  issued  on  June  IS.  1972, 
states: 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HGGAN 

O;     -.'..^RYLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVrS 

Friday,  June  30,  1072 
Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Spea'.ier.  I  intend 
to  vote  against  the  Michel  am  ndment 
to  the  agriculture  appropriations  bill 
that  would  prohibit  the  issuance  of  fooci 
stamps  to  strikers.  This  decision  v.as 
most  difficult  because  I  am  very  much 
opposed  to  upsetting  the  balance  of 
power  between  management  and  labor. 
Nevertheless,  it  v.as  my  feeling  that 
the  children  of  a  stri'ricr  are  .iu.st  as  hun- 
grv  as  the  children  of  someone'  who  is 
unemployed.  After  all.  we  ff^ed  hungry 
peor)l->  in  inn:iv  o*:h°r  countries  without 
invest  ^iiliu'i  wheth.er  their  actions  meet 
with  oui  approval.  We  offi-r  them  n^^ist- 
ance  bec.-use  they  r.re  in  need.  Should 
not  we  offer  aid  to  the  families  of  Ameri- 
can workers  who  find  themselves  in  the 
same  position? 

Further,  consider  the  man  who  is  on 
strike  merelv  because  his  union  voted 
accordingly.  It  is  very  possible  that  he. 
along  with  a  substantial  number  of  his 
fellow  members,  voted  against  striking. 
However,  because  the  ma.'ori'.y  of  his 
colleagues  voted  to  strike,  those  who 
opposed  the  strike  lose  their  Income  for 
the  duration  of  the  strike  as  well  as  those 
who  favored  it.  Why  should  these  work- 
ers and  their  families  be  penalized? 
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It  has  been  assumed  by  many  that 
strikers  become  eligible  for  food  stamps 
simply  because  they  are  on  strike.  This 
clearly  is  not  the  case.  These  individuals 
must  meet  the  same  stringent  standards 
that  are  required  of  other  needy  Ameri- 
cans for  participation  in  the  food  scamp 
program.  The  eligible  striker  must  fol- 
low established  work  registration  regu- 
lations as  well  as  adhere  to  strict  income 
limitations. 

Making  it  impossible  for  the  families 
of  strikers  to  receive  adequate  nutrition 
is  not  the  way  to  stop  strikes.  This  coun- 
try has  displayed  a  great  deal  of  hu- 
manitarianism  to  the  hungry  of  the 
world.  I  feel  that  we  must  show  the 
same  compassion  to  our  own. 

There  are  many  flaws  in  the  food 
stamp  program  and  I  think,  as  so  many 
other  Federal  programs,  it  has  grown 
so  great  it  is  getting  out  of  hand  and 
thwarting  the  original  intention  behind 
its  enactment,  but  as  long  as  we  have 
such  a  program  the  hungry  families  of 
workers  on  strike  should  not  be  excluded 
from  it. 

I  will,  therefore,  vote  against  the 
Michel  amendment. 


EP.-\  L.AUDS  DEL.AWARE  S  ANTI- 
POLLUnON  PROGRAMS 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF    DEL.\W.\P.E 

rS'  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 

Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  BOGGS,  Mr.  President,  the  Re- 
gional Administrator  of  the  Ennron- 
mental  Protection  Agency.  Edward  W. 
Funa.  recently  visited  Dover,  Del.,  for  a 
ceremony  at  which  checks  were  pre- 
sented to  various  county  and  city  offi- 
cials. The  checks  represented  the  State 
share  of  several  important  water  pollu- 
tion control  projects 

While  in  Dover.  Mr.  Funa  expressed 
his  evaluation  of  the  work  of  Gov.  Russell 
W.  Peterson  and  the  citizen.s  of  Delaware 
in  improving  the  environment  of  our 
State. 

Subsequently,  the  Delaware  State  News 
carried  an  article  about  this  meeting. 
Because  I  believe  that  Mr.  Furia's 
views  are  of  interest  to  the  Senate,  I  in- 
sert the  article  at  this  point  In  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From   the   Delaware   State   News.  June   23, 

1972) 

EPA  Boss  Praises  Delaw.'ire  as  "Leader"  in 

Pollution  Fight 

(By   Rolf  T.   Rykken) 

Dover. — The  regional  administrator  for  the 
federal  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
yesterday  praised  Delaware  as  a  "leader"  In 
annpoUution  efforts  and  Gov.  Russell  W. 
Peterson  as  "courageous"  for  providing  the 
leadership. 

Edward  W.  Furla,  region  III  EPA  admin- 
istrator, said  that  the  State  of  Delaware  has 
been  "a  leader — If  not  equal  to  the  best"  In 
Us  antipollution  efforts. 

He  attributed  this  to  the  "extraordinary 
courage"  In  the  leadership  of  Gov.  Peterson 
In  such  areas  as  the  Coastal  Zone  Act,  which 
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prohibits  heavy  Industry  from  Delaware's 
coast,  and  his  efforts  to  stop  sludge  dump- 
ing almost  directly  off  the  Delaware  coast. 

Furla  said  that  Delaware  has  an  "extremely 
good  program"  In  its  Clean  Streams  Program, 
which  shows  "every  indication  that-  It  wUl 
work." 

Furia's  laudatory  comments  towards  Pe- 
terson and  the  State  Natural  Resources  and 
Environmental  Control  Department  came 
during  a  check  presentation  program  of  State 
sewer  funds  at  the  governor's  office. 

Peterson  handed  out  $1.6  million  divided 
among  Kent  County,  Wilmington  and  New 
Castle  County  in  sewer  grants  for  fiscal  1972. 
(The  funds  come  out  a  total  of  $4  million 
for  the  whole  state.) 

The  Clean  Streams  Program,  as  explained 
by  Peterson,  aims  at  cleaning  up  Delaware 
streams  by  1976  and  the  "A-number  one  way 
to  do  that  is  to  provide  good  sewage  treat- 
ment." 

The  program,  the  brainchild  of  Peterson 
and  Austin  N.  Heler.  secretary  of  Natural 
Resources,  calls  for  the  phased  funding  of 
all  the  sewage  treatment  plant  projects  In 
the  state — rather  than  one  at  a  time.  The 
plants  that  are  built  also  allow  for  future 
growth  In  the  area  they  will  serve,  since  it 
usually  takes  from  three  to  four  years  to 
build  a  treatment  plant. 

New  plants  or  old  sewage  systems  being 
upgraded  (as  in  New  Castle)  will  provide  a 
more  advanced  form  of  treatment,  so  that 
effluent  (treated  sewage)  coming  out  of  the 
plant  will  go  Into  State  streams  at  a  very 
high  level  of  cleanliness. 

Levy  Court  president  Joshua  Twilley  was 
presented  with  a  check  (the  largest  one  given 
out)  for  $986,596,  and  then  complained  that 
he  had  not  received  all  the  funds  necessary. 
(TwUley  told  reporters  he  was  expecting 
about  $1,6  million  which  coupled  with  the 
$1.3  million  received  last  year,  would  make 
up  the  plant's  total  local  funding  of  $3  mil- 
lion. 

But  John  Bryson,  director  of  the  State  di- 
vision of  Environmental  Control,  strongly 
reminded  TwllIey  that  the  regional  plant  to 
be  built  in  the  Frederica  area  on  the  Murder- 
kill  River  has  not  been  completed  and  that 
Kent  County  has  been  receiving  State  funds 
"about  as  fast  as  you're  spending  It." 

He  also  reminded  Twilley  that  Increased 
federal  funding  cut  the  projects  cost  In 
half — and  saved  the  State  having  to  finance 
$6  million.  The  city  of  Dover,  besides  some 
other  smaller  Jurisdictions  will  tie  Into  the 
plant,  which  is  to  have  an  initial  capacity 
of  from  10  million  to  35  million  gallons  a 
day, 

Bryson  said  that  Kent  County  would  re- 
ceive all  the  funds  necessary  for  the  plant. 
The  plant  has  a  total  cost  of  $12  million. 

New  Castle  County  Executive  William 
Connor  received  a  check  for  $283,100  for  part 
of  Its  sewage  treatment  system. 


FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ACTION 
AGENCY 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  30.  1972 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  July  the 
President  called  Action  in  "alliance  of 
the  generations."  Upon  launching  the 
new  agency,  w-hich  consolidated  all  Fed- 
eral volunteer  programs,  he  said: 

Let  us  work  together  to  seek  out  those 
ways  by  which  the  commitment  and  the  com- 
passion of  one  generation  can  be  linked  to 
the  will  and  experience  of  another  so  that 
we  can  service  Americans  better  and  Ameri- 
cans can  better  service  mankind. 
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Action  has  lived  up  to  that  great 
hope  in  its  first  year  of  service. 

Despite  some  protracted  and  difficult 
months  of  deliberation  in  reaching  agree- 
ment on  the  level  of  funding  for 
Action's  international  operations — Peace 
Corps — Action  is  a  success  both  in  human 
terms  as  well  as  in  the  equally  meaning- 
ful progress  and  expansion  of  its  new 
programs. 

Action  has  put  the  lie  to  fears  that 
the  Peace  Corps  is  "in  trouble"  of  being 
"cut  down,"  Since  its  budget  impasse  was 
resolved  in  April,  Americans  in  greater 
numbers  have  been  volunteering  to  join 
the  Peace  Corps  and  there  has  been  an 
increased  interest  on  the  part  of  de- 
veloping nations  for  the  Peace  Corps 
to  establish  programs.  In  fact,  the  Peace 
Corps  is  entering  into  agreements  with 
three  new  nations  and  already  a  limited 
number  of  volimteers  are  in  place  in 
Central  African  Republic  and  New  Cale- 
donia. Later  this  year  volunteers  will 
be  going  to  Bahrain,  Oman  and  the  Sey- 
chelles Islands.  Moreover,  negotiations 
are  underway  with  at  least  six  other  na- 
tions for  Peace  Corps  volunteers.  A  year 
ago  the  Peace  Corps  was  in  57  coim- 
tries — today  it  is  63. 

Domestically  nearly  70,000  new  oppor- 
tunities for  voliuiteer  service  for  older 
Americans  have  been  created  by  Action 
in  keeping  with  the  President's  commit- 
ment to  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  and  by  July  1,  1973,  this  figure  will 
exceed  80,000. 

Equally  significant,  foster  grandpar- 
ent program's  budeet  has  doubled  to  S25 
million  for  11.000  volunteers.  There  were 
6.200  volunteers  last  year.  Funding  of 
retired  senior  volunteer  program — 
RSVP — has  doubled  also  to  $15  million 
for  1.500  volunteers  when  Congress  acted 
quickly  on  the  White  House  request  for 
more  money, 

Vista,  composed  of  volunteers  work- 
ing in  the  urban  areas  of  our  States. 
Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  Indian  res- 
ervations. Guam,  and  Samoa  is  expand- 
ing by  4.500  man-years  work  on  450 
projects  during  the  next  year  alone. 

The  university  year  for  Action. 
started  just  1  year  ago  as  a  pilot  program 
to  enlist  college  students  in  volunteerism. 
has  achieved  success  that  exceeds  all  ex- 
pectations. In  exchange  for  the  year's 
work  off  campus  in  a  meaningful  com- 
munity poverty  job.  UYA  volunteers  re- 
ceive academic  credit.  The  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  UYA  now  totals  1.000 
at  25  colleges  and  universities.  More  than 
400  schools  applied  for  admission.  Next 
year  we  will  have  nearly  2.000  volun- 
teers in  UYA  in  over  36  colleges  and 
universities. 

Meaningful  a.ssistanre  to  the  Nation's 
small  businessmen,  particularly  minor- 
ity entrepreneurs,  is  bein.g  provided  daily 
by  the  4.500  volunteers  from  Senior 
Corps  of  Retired  Executive.^— SCORE, 
Active  Corps  of  Executives — ACE — are 
providing  1.500  volunteers  from  busi- 
ness. In  cooperation  with  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  the  volunteers  in 
these  programs  give  advice  and  assistance 
to  the  troubled  small  businessman  who 
sorely  needs  expert  guidance. 

I  believe  Action  and  its  Director  Jo- 
seph Blatchford  deserve  applau.'-e  and 
congratulations  on  the  successful  com- 
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pletion  of  its  first  year  and  our  whole- 
hearted support  at  the  start  of  its  second. 


AID  TO  NONPUBLIC   SCHOOLS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  who  have 
spoken  this  week  on  the  need  to  give  aid 
to  parents  of  nonpublic  school  students. 
The  survival  of  nonpublic  schools  in  this 
country  is  an  urgent  issue  that  the  Con- 
gress must  face. 

Last  year  supporters  of  nonpublic 
school  education  in  this  country  were 
disappointed  with  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  of  Lemon  and  Dicenso.  These 
decisions  ruled  imconstitutional  a  State 
bill  that  paid  a  portion  of  a  teacher's  sal- 
ary for  the  secular  subject  he  taught  and 
another  State  law  that  had  the  State 
purchasing  services  from  the  nonpublic 
schools.  While  momentarily  clouding  the 
issue  the  decisions  have  left  open  other 
forms  of  relief  for  the  families  who  want 
to  exerci.se  their  right  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  nonpublic  schools. 

On  January  19. 1  introduced  legislation 
that  would  allow  parents  a  $100  tax 
credit  for  tuition  expenses.  I  have  been 
greatly  encouraged  by  recent  develop- 
ments including  the  minority  leader,  Mr. 
Ford  .  and  Ways  and  Means  ranking 
member,  John  Byrxes,  introducing  simi- 
lar proposals.  On  Jmie  21.  Mr.  Caspar 
Weinberger.  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  wrote  to  Chair- 
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man  Mills  indicating  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  send  up  this  type  of  legis- 
lation next  year. 

In  my  own  State  of  Ohio,  both  houses 
of  the  State  legislature  have  tmanimously 
approved    tax    credit    legislation. 

If  one  looks  at  the  policies  of  the  na- 
tions in  the  free  world,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  do  not  cut  off  funds  for 
the  study  of  secular  subjects  in  schools 
where  children  can  also  study  religion 
and  moral  values.  Canada.  England, 
France,  West  Germany.  Australia.  India. 
Norway,  Syria,  and  Lebanon  are  just  a 
few  of  the  nations  that  permit  tax  dol- 
lars to  go  to  nonpublic  schools. 

These  nations,  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
and  other  State  governments  throughout 
the  United  States  have  taken  this  action, 
because  they  realize  that  nonpublic  edu- 
cation in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  is  a  natu:al  and  necessary  com- 
plement to  our  public  education  system. 

With  the  greatly  increased  costs  of 
nonpublic  education  the  enrollment  has 
been  decreasing.  In  1965.  there  were  ap- 
proximately 6,300.000  students  in  grades 
1  through  12.  Five  years  later  the  non- 
public school  education  in  these  grades 
had   decreased  to   5.500,000. 

The  financial  problems  that  are  faced 
by  the  nonpublic  schools  will  only  com- 
pound the  problems  of  the  public  schools 
if   the   present    trend   continues. 

In  the  State  of  Ohio  last  year  40,000 
students  left  the  nonpublic  school  sys- 
tems. As  the  office  of  education  esti- 
mates that  it  costs  $850  per  pupil  in  the 
schools  today,  the  40.000  students  cost 
the  taxpayers  of  Ohio  an  additional  $34 
million.  This  cost  is  even  higher  when 
the  extra  expense  of  new  construction 
is  included. 
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The  tax  credit  bills  that  have  been 
introduced  in  the  Congress  will  not  chal- 
lenge or  destroy  the  significance  of  pub- 
lic education.  "The  economic  benefit  will 
improve  both  the  public  and  nonpublic 
sectors.  As  we  search  for  new  methods  of 
school  financing  this  type  of  legislation 
is  necessary  and  appropriate,  it  is  my 
hope  that  it  continues  to  receive  broad 
bipartisan  support. 


FEDERAL  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT, 
MAY  1972 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a 
release  highlighting  the  May  1972  cinlian 
jjersonnel  report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures: 

Federal  Civilian  Employment,  May  1972 
Total  civilian  employment  in  the  Executive, 
Legislative  and  Judicial  Branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  the  month  of  May  was 
2.851.385  as  compared  with  2.870,842  In  l^e 
preceding  month  of  April.  This  was  a  net 
decrease  of  19,457. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures. 

EXECUTIVE    BRANCH 

Civilian  employment  in  the  Executive 
Branch  in  the  month  of  May  totaled  2,810,244. 
This  was  a  net  decrease  of  20,088  as  compared 
with  employment  reported  in  the  preceding 
month  of  April.  Employment  by  months  in 
fiscal  1972  follows: 


Month 


Full-time 

employees 

in 

permanent 

positions 


Change 

from  Temporary, 

previous  part-time, 

montti  etc. 


Change  Change 

from  Tot^i  Irom 

previous  employ-  previous 

month  ment  month 


July  1971  2,521,703  -f  1,391  381,448  -f  18, 755  2,903,151  +20,146 

August  2  524,098  -(-2,395  366,062  -15,386  2  890,160  -12  991 

Septembe"r  .    2  527,518  -1-3.420  317.021  -49.041  2  844  539  -45.621 

October  2  523,832  -1-2,314  303.236  -13.785  2.833,068  -11.471 

November  .  .    2.528  233  -1.599  300,256  -2  980  2828.489  -4,579 

December  .    2,525,858  -2,375  300.662  -t-406  2  826  520  -1,959 


fVlonth 


Full-time 

employees  Change 

in  Irom    Temporary, 

permanent  previous      part-time, 

positions  month                etc. 


Change  Change 

Irom  Total  Irom 

previous  employ-  previous 

month  ment  month 


January  1972..  2  552  081  -|-26,223  272,945 

February         .  2  550,984  -1,C97  277.284 

March  ....;.. .  2  539, 790  - 1 1 ,  194  286, 419 

April  2  533  275  -6,515  297,057 

May      .      ...  2  511,363  -21,912  298,881 


-27,717 
■^4  339 
-9,157 

-^10,638 
-1.824 


2  825. 02B 
2  823  258 
2  826  209 
2  830  332 
2  810  2)4 


-1.494 
+3  242 
-2.C37 
-^4.123 
-20  088 


Agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch  have  re- 
ported a  net  reduction  of  38,949  in  total 
full-time  permanent  employment  since  June 
1971  (e.xcluding  for  comparison  purposes  a 
shift  of  about  30,000  Postal  Service  employees 
from  temporary  to  permanent  status)  to  the 
May  total  of  2.511.363. 

Administration  orders  announced  last  Au- 
gust were  directed  at  reductions  In  the  cate- 
gory of  full-time  pernLinent  employment  in 
agencies  exclusive  of  Postal  Service.  Since 
June  1971  this  employment  has  been  reduced 
39,001,  indicating  further  reduction  of  about 
1.571  to  reach  the  level  of  1.918,100  projected 
by  the  budget  for  June  30,  1972. 

This  net  decrease  In  full-time  permanent 
employment  of  39,001  reflects  reductions  of 
43,674  reported  by  Defense  in  the  11  months 
since  June  1971,  partially  offset  by  increases 
totalmg  4,673  reported  by  other  civilian  agen- 
cies. The  Defense  decrease  Includes  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  15.000  foreign  nationals  on 
Okinawa  whose  services  are  now  provided 
under    contractual    arrangements    with    the 


Government  of  Japan  and  who  are  no  longer 
regarded  as  federal  employees. 

Changes  In  total  employment  in  May  in 
civilian  agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch  as 
compared  with  civilian  employment  in  mili- 
tary agencies  were  as  follows: 


May 

April 

Change 

Civilian  agencies 

Mililary  agencies 

1,710.139 
1,100,105 

Z  810,244 

1,714,680 
1.115,652 

2,830.332 

-4.541 
-15,547 

Total, civilian 
employment . 

-20,088 

The  civilian  agencies  of  the  Executive 
Branch  reporting  the  largest  decreases  in 
May  were  Postal  Service  with  5.473  and  Treas- 
ury with  3,138.  The  largest  increase  was  In 
Agriculture  with  3.342.  The  Defense  increase 
is  largely  due  to  reduction  of  about  15.000 
foreign  nationals  who  are  no  longer  regarded 
as  federal  employees. 


Total  Executive  Branch  employment  inside 
the  United  States  in  May  was  2.649,420.  a  de- 
crease of  2,530  as  compared  with  April.  Total 
emplovment  outside  the  United  States  In 
May  w'as  160,824.  a  decrease  of  17.558  as  com- 
pared with  April. 

LEGISLATIVE    AND    JUDICIAL    BRANCHES 

Employment  in  the  Legislative  Branch  In 
May  totaled  32,831 .  an  Increase  of  595  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  month  of  AprU. 
Employment  In  the  Judicial  Branch  In  May 
totaled  8,310,  an  Increase  of  36  as  compared 
with  April. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a 
tabulation,  excerpted  from  the  joint 
committee  report,  on  personnel  employed 
full-time  in  permanent  positions  by  ex- 
ecutive branch  agencies  during  May  1972, 
showing  comparisons  with  June  1970, 
June  1971.  and  the  budget  estimates  for 
June  1972: 
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FULL-TIME  PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT 


June  30,  1972 


Major  agencies 


June  1970      June  1971       May  1972 


Estimated 

June  30, 

11972 


Agiicullure 

Corriinerce 

Defense: 

Civil  functions 

Military  (unctions 

Health.  Education,  and  Wellare 

Housing  and  UrCan  Development ... 

Interior 

Justice 

Labor 

State 

Agency  for  International  Development. 

Transporlaticn 

Treasury 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Civil  Service  Commi'jSion.. 

Environmental  protection  Agency '. .     .  . 


82,912 
25,  427 

30, 297 

,  129, 642 

102, 297 

14,661 

59, 349 

38,013 

10.217 

23.618 

14,486 

63,  879 

86,020 

7,033 

5,214 


84,252 

28,  435 

30,  063 

1.062,741 

104.  283 

16,  030 

57,570 

42, 662 

11,352 

23, 398 

13,477 

68, 482 

90,135 

6.920 

5,324 

5.959 


82.6C1 
27,  976 

30,  091 

'1,019,039 

106,  393 

15,474 

56.  521 

44, 346 

12. 185 

22.818 

12,170 

66, 600 

96.053 

6,820 

5,187 

7,659 


83, 000 
28.  500 

30.600 

1,011,000 

102, 000 

15,  200 

56.900 

45.100 

11,800 

22,  700 

12,400 

66, 400 

98,500 

6,700 

5.600 

8,000 


Major  agencies 


June  1970      June  1971       May  1972 


Estimated 

June  30, 

U972 


General  Services  Administration 36,400  38  076  35  614  39  4rffl 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 

istration- 31,223  29,478  27,930  27  500 

PanamaCanal 14,635  13,967  13  854  14  200 

Selective  Service  System 6,665  5.569  5  784  6' 200 

Small  Business  Administration 4,015  4  004  3'S60  4' 000 

Tennassee  Valley  Auttiority 12,657  13'612  13' 872  u'oOO 

US,  Information  Agency 9,989  9,773  9  392  9'400 

Veterans' Admmislralion 148,497  158,635  161,290  162' 700 

All  otfier  agencies 29.807  31.333  32  900  34300 

Contingencies '  2  000 

Subtotal.. 1.986,953  1.955,530  1.916.529  1.918  100 

U.S.  Postal  service 565,618  564,782  594,834  «613,400 

Total' 2,552.571  2.520,312  2,511,363  2, 531. 500 


'  Source:  As  projected  in  1973  budget  document;  figures  rounded  to  nearest  hundred. 

-  Rerlecis  leJuction  ol  approxiniateiy  15,000  in  direct  hire  of  foreign  nationals  in  Okinawa  incident 
to  Its  return  to  Japan  un  May  15,  1972.  These  foreign  nationals  are  no  longer  regarded  as  Federal 
employees  and  have  been  converted  to  indirect  hire  status  under  contractual  agreement  with  the 
Government  ot  Japan. 

-  EstaohstieJ  as  ot  Dec.  2.  1970,  by  iiansfer  of  functions  and  personnel  from  Interior,  HEW, 
Agriculture.  Federal  Radiation  Council,  and  Aton:ic  Energy  Commission. 


*  Includes  approximately  39,000  postal  erriployees  subject  to  reclassification  by  June  30  1972 
unds.'  a  labor-management  agreement.  Sucn  reclassification  of  approximate!/  30  OOO  was  reported 
to  the  committee  in  January  1972. 

s  May  figure  excludes  3.252  disadvantaged  persons  in  public  service  careers  programs  as  com- 
pared with  3,054  In  April. 


THE  NARCOTICS  ADDICT  TREAT- 
MENT AND  REHABILITATION  ACT 
OF  1972 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

Of   c.ALirop..-.:\ 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ftiday,  June  30.  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  introduced  H.R. 
15760,  the  Narcotics  Addict  Treatment 
and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  en- 
able the  Federal  criminal  justice  system 
to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  problem 
of  narcotics  addiction,  and  to  amend  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  enable  the  States  and 
municipalities  to  deal  more  effectively 
v.ith  that  problem. 

Because  of  the  necessary  linkage  be- 
tween narcotics  addiction  and  criminal 
activity,  drug  addicts  are  often  not  iden- 
tified as  addicts  until  they  are  arrested 
and  charged  with  a  crime.  It  is,  therefore, 
Imperative  that  a  means  be  developed  to 
more  effectively  use  the  criminal  ju,stice 
system  in  the  identification  of  addicts 
and  their  referral  to  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitative services.  The  record  is  clear  that 
puni.->hment  of  convicted  addicts  through 
Incarceration  in  correctional  institutions 
merely  leads  to  a  return  of  the  addict  to 
addiction  and  crime  upon  release. 

The  Federal  criminal  justice  system 
should  be  a  model  for  the  Nation  in  the 
establisment  of  procedures  to  divert 
narcotics  addicts  v.ho  commit  crimes  be- 
cau.'^e  of  their  addiction  into  treatment  so 
that  their  rehabilitation  from  narcotics 
addication  and  its  related  criminal  activ- 
ity may  be  accomplished. 

The  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1966  has  teen  the  addict  diversion 
mechani.sm  for  the  Federal  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  The  Narcotics  Addict  Reha- 
bilitation Act  was.  at  the  time  of  passage, 
a  breakthrough  in  the  law  toward  the 
treatment  of  narcotics  addiction  as  a 
medical  problem.  In  its  statement  of  ob- 
jectives to  treat  the  addict  for  his  addic- 
tion, rather  than  to  punish  him  for  the 
criminal  offense  charged,  the  act  broke 
significantly  with  attitudes  of  the  past. 
The  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act 


created  a  system  of  civil  commitment 
which  provides  compulsory  institutional- 
ized treatment  for  eligible  addicts  in  lieu 
of  prosecution  or  after  conviction  on  the 
criminal  charge. 

The  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1965 — NARA — was  a  response  by 
the  Congress  to  the  "revolving  door" 
process  which  had  characterized  the 
treatment  of  narcotics  addicts  at  the 
Federal  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
The  experience  of  these  hospitals  in  not 
being  able  to  hold  addicts  for  sufficient 
lengths  of  time  to  effectuate  a  treatment 
program  motivated  the  belief  that  there 
was  need  for  use  of  Government's  coer- 
cive power  to  hold  the  addict  in  a  treat- 
ment program  long  enough  to  allow  him 
to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  the  program. 

The  experience  of  the  past  5  years 
with  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Act  has  shown  that  it  has  not  fulfilled 
its  promise.  Because  only  those  deemed 
"likely  to  be  rehabilitated"  have  been 
selected  as  eligible  for  participation  in 
the  treatment  afforded  by  the  act,  many 
eligible  addicts  have  been  rejected  for 
treatment.  Because  of  the  restrictive 
eligibility  criteria  in  the  Narcotic  Addict 
Rehabilitation  Act.  the  large  majority 
or  narcotics  addicts  sentenced  to  serve 
prison  terms  lor  Federal  offenses  have 
not  been  eligible  for  sentencing  to  treat- 
ment for  their  addiction.  Only  1  or  2  per- 
cent of  the  addicts  sentenced  to  Fed- 
eral prisons  .^ince  the  passage  of  NARA 
have  been  sentenced  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  The  U.S.  attorneys,  given  re- 
sponsibility by  the  act  to  initiate  the 
civil  commitment  proceedings,  have  re- 
bel'.ed  against  what  they  deem  to  be  a 
"social  work"  fimction  and  have  not  used 
the  act  to  the  extent  experienced. 

Thus  despite  predictions  during  hear- 
ings on  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  in  1966  that  there  would  be  an 
average  of  900  commitments  per  year 
under  the  commitment  in  lieu  of  prosecu- 
tion provisions  of  the  act  alone,  in  the 
first  2  years  of  the  program  only  207 
persons  were  examined  for  admission  to 
treatment  In  lieu  of  prosecution  and  only 
179  were  accepted  for  treatment  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Narcotic  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act.  It  is,  therefore,  clear 
that  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 


Act  does  not  serve  its  intended  function 
as  a  procedure  lor  diverting  narcotics  ad- 
dicts into  treatment  in  the  Federal  crim- 
inal justice  system. 

The  Narcotics  Addict  Treatment  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972  replaces  the 
cumbersome  NARA  referral  process  with 
the  grant  of  ample  authority  to  the  pros- 
ecutor to  exercise  hi3  discretion  in  deter- 
mining at  what  stage  in  the  criminal  pro- 
ceeding an  accused  addict  will  ■  be  re- 
ferred for  appropriate  diagnosis  and 
treatment.  The  prosecutor  is  given  three 
alternatives  in  my  bill: 

First,  in  the  case  of  an  accused  who  is 
about  to  be  charged  with,  or  is  charged 
with  any  misdemeanor,  or  with  any  fel- 
ony which  does  not  involve  the  use  or 
threat  of  force  or  violence  against  an- 
other person,  the  prosecutor  may  defer 
the  prosecution  of  such  eligible  person 
pending  successful  entry  into  and  prog- 
ress in  an  appropriate  narcotics  addic- 
tion treatment  and  rehabilitation 
program : 

Second,  in  the  case  of  any  individual 
charged  with  a  Federal  crime,  the  prose- 
cutor may,  subsequent  to  arraignment, 
support  the  requirement  as  a  condition 
of  release  pending  criminal  proceedings, 
the  entry  of  the  accused  into  a  narcotics 
addiction  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
program;  and 

Third,  the  prosecutor  may  proceed,  in 
the  cases  of  those  individual-  who.  in  liis 
judgment,  should  not  be  afforded  the  op- 
portunity for  treatment  Vvith  deferral  of 
the  determination  of  the  charges  pend- 
ing ar;ainst  them,  with  the  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. If  the  accused  is  found  suilty. 
the  bill  empowers  each  judicial  officer  of 
the  United  States  to  reciuire  examination 
and  treatment  of  the  convicted  offender 
to  determine  the  fact  of  his  addiction, 
and  if  such  fact  is  found,  to  require  the 
individual  to  enter  into  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  during  the  tenn  of  his 
sentence. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  been  given  responsibil- 
ity in  my  bill  for  the  diagnosis  of  nar- 
cotics addiction,  for  conducting  the  ap- 
propriate examinations  required  for  re- 
ferral to  treatment,  and  for  providing 
appropriate  treatment  facilities.  By  giv- 
ing this  responsibility  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  it  is  my 
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intention  to  place  the  examination  and 
treatment  of  narcotics  addiction  in  the 
hands  of  medical  professionals  and  to  re- 
lieve the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  determining  what  is  ap- 
propriate treatment  for  an  accused 
addict. 

The  bill  provides  that  each  narcotics 
addict  held  in  custody  in  order  to  await 
trial  for  any  offense  against  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  addict  held  in 
custody  because  of  such  addict's  convic- 
tion of  any  offense  against  the  United 
States,  shall  have  the  right  to  examina- 
tion and  treatment  of  his  narcotics  ad- 
diction. The  bill  thus  sets  forth  dearly 
the  right  of  every  narcotics  addict  who 
comes  in  contact  with  the  Federal  crim- 
inal justice  system  to  receive  from  that 
system  an  appropriate  opportunity  for 
the  treatment  of  his  addiction.  By  estab- 
lishing this  right  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Federal  criminal  justice  system  will  begin 
to  be  an  effective  tool  for  providing  treat- 
ment for  narcotics  addiction.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  my  bill  provides  adequate 
safeguards  to  prevent  the  accused  nar- 
cotics addict  from  manipulating  the  sys- 
tem to  escape  ptmishment  for  his  crime. 
The  accused  narcotics  addict  is  given 
the  right  to  treatment  of  his  addiction, 
but  is  given  no  other  right  that  is  not 
also  due  to  other  accused  individuals  in 
the  Federal  criminal  justice  system. 

Despite  its  failure  to  develop  an  effec- 
tive diversion  system  in  the  Federal 
criminal  justice  system,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is.  in  general,  far  ahead  of  State 
and  local  governments  in  providing  for 
the  diversion  into  treatment  of  addicts 
accused  of  crime.  The  great  maiority  of 
addicts  are  accused  of  violating  State 
and  local  laws.  Except  in  a  very  few  juris- 
dictions, however.  State  and  local  prose- 
.  cutors  have  no  choice  but  to  process  ac- 
cused narcotics  addicts  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  all  other  accLLsed  criminals.  They 
do  not  have  the  alternative  of  providing 
opportimity  for  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation to  accused  addicts  because  there 
are  no  treatment  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams available  to  the  criminal  justice 
systems  of  most  State  and  local  jurisdic- 
tions. 

When  the  addict  is  co'nvicted  of  a 
crime  and  sentenced,  he  must  enter  the 
correctional  system  of  the  State,  but 
again  at  this  pomt  there  is  generally  not 
available  an  opportunity  for  treatment 
of  his  addiction.  Although  good  sense  as 
well  as  good  medical  practice  dictates 
that  an  institutionalized  narcotics  ad- 
dict receive  treatment  for  his  addiction 
as  a  part  of  his  correctional  program,  at 
the  present  time  almost  all  addicts  im- 
prisoned in  this  country  serve  their  sen- 
tences without  receiving  any  treatment 
for  their  addiction.  Most  States,  because 
of  a  combination  of  lack  of  funds  and  a 
lack  of  experience,  exacerbated  by  the 
large  and  increasing  number  of  narcotics 
addicts  entering  their  correctional  sys- 
tems, are  unable  to  offer  even  the  most 
minimal  treatment  programs  for  nar- 
cotics addiction  in  their  correctional 
institutions. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, created  by  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,  should  be  more  effectively  used  as 
a  vehicle  to  provide  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments with  assistance  in  the  creation 
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of  programs  and  facilities  for  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  narcotics  ad- 
dicts accused  of  crimes.  My  proposed  bill 
will  provide  States  and  localities  with 
fimding  for  narcotics  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation programs  to  serve  addicts 
who  are  led  to  seek  treatment  because  of 
experience  with  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. 

My  bill  is  also  aimed  at  channeling  ad- 
ditional Federal  resources  into  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  narcotics 
addicts.  Less  than  5  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated 560,000  narcotics  addicts  in  the 
Nation  are  presently  enrolled  in  Federal- 
ly-supported treatment  programs.  We 
need  to  establish  as  a  national  priority 
a  commitment  to  provide  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  services  to  every  narcotics 
addict.  At  the  present  time  throughout 
the  coimtry  there  are  waiting  lists  of  ad- 
dicts who  want  treatment,  but  who  can- 
not enter  treatment  programs  because 
there  is  no  room  for  them.  In  all  of  the 
cities  my  Judiciary  Subcommittee  has 
examined,  as  soon  as  multi-modahty 
treatment  programs  open  their  doors, 
addicts  are  lining  up  for  treatment.  The 
New  York  City  Health  Services  Admin- 
istration, for  example,  reports  that  de- 
spite a  major  effort  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  places  in  that  city's  treatment 
progi-ams.  the  number  of  addicts  coming 
forth  desiring  treatment  is  outpacing  the 
pro\ision  of  tre.Ttmcnt  facilities  by  50 
percent. 

Given  the  nationwide  existence  of 
waiting  lists  of  addicts  desiring  entry 
into  voluntary  treatment  programs,  there 
is  need  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  emergency  funding  for  expansion 
of  treatment  facilities  in  thos.e  localities 
most  impacted  by  large  numbers  of  im- 
treated  narcotics  addicts.  My  bill  estab- 
lishes within  LEAA  a  special  emergency 
fimd  to  pro\'ide  local  governments  with 
direct,  emergency  assistance  in  meeting 
their  critical  narcotics  addiction  related 
problems.  It  authorizes  the  appropiration 
of  $100,000,000  for  this  fund  to  enable 
a  massive  Federal  effort  akin  to  that 
wliich  is  made  in  the  aftermath  of  natu- 
ral disasters. 

Simultaneously  with  the  creation  of 
the  emergency  narcotics  addiction  pro- 
grams fund,  the  Narcotics  Addict  Treat- 
ment and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972 
creates  a  requirement  that  ."^tates  which 
apply  for  funding  from  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  include 
in  their  overall  plans  a  comprehensive 
State  plan  for  the  treatment  of  narcotics 
addicts  in  the  criminal  justice  syst^em  and 
for  the  establishment  of  voluntary  nar- 
cotics treatment  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. One  hundred  million  dollars  in 
additional  LEAA  funding  is  authorized 
for  the  funding  of  State  narcotics  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  proerams. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  State  pro.arams.  the  bill  sets 
forth  a  number  of  evaluative  criteria  by 
which  the  performance  of  such  programs 
is  to  be  measured.  Tiie.-^e  evaluative  cri- 
teria are  an  attempt  to  establish,  for  the 
first  time,  measurable  Federal  standards 
for  assessing  the  performance  of  nar- 
cotics treatment  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. The  present  lack  of  such  stand- 
ard."".  is  a  primary  cause  of  the  failure  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  demand  ac- 
countability for  the  millions  of  dollars 
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committed  to  narcotics  addiction  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs.  The 
purpose  of  these  evaluative  criteria  is  to 
provide  information  for  governmental 
decisionmakers,  and  for  the  general  pub- 
lic, on  whether  the  treatment  programs 
we  establish  are  meeting  their  intended 
objectives. 

In  my  view,  the  Narcotics  Addict 
Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1972,  wliich  enables  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  to  provide  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs  and  facili- 
ties for  all  narcotics  addicts  who  desire 
treatment,  and  wliich  provides  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  with  programs  and 
facilities  to  enable  the  treatment  of  nar- 
cotics addicts,  provides  for  a  more  effec- 
tive use  of  Federal  resources  than  the 
expansion  of  civil  commitment  programs 
under  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1966. 

My  experience  in  tliis  area  convinces 
me  that  there  are  no  simple  solutions  to 
the  problem  of  effective  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  narcotics  addicts.  A 
treatment  modality  which  is  successful 
with  one  addict  can  be  utterly  unsuccess- 
ful with  another.  Motivation  plays  an  ex- 
tj-emely  important  role  in  determining 
the  likelihood  of  successful  rehabilitation 
of  the  addict,  and  an  addict  may  not  be 
sufficiently  motivated  towards  rehabili- 
tation until  he  has  experienced  succes- 
sive failures  to  achieve  rehabilitation. 

What  is  clear  however,  is  that  there 
is  a  need  for  increased  numbers  of  treat- 
ment progi-ams  offering  increasing  va- 
rieties of  treatment  modalities.  We  must 
adopt  a  national  goal  of  pronding  treat- 
ment for  every  drug  addicted  person, 
tailored  to  his  individual  need,  and  we 
must  commit  the  needed  Federal  re- 
sources to  achieve  this  goal. 

A  smnmary  of  the  bill  follows: 
Summary    of    H.R.     15760 — ^The    Narcotics 
Addict    Treatment    and    REHABn-rrATioN 
Act   of    1972 
A    bill    to    pmend    title    18    of    the    United 
States  Code  to  enable  the  Federal  criminal 
Justice  system  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
the  problem  of  narcotics  addiction  and  to 
amend   the   Omlnbxis   Crime  Control   and 
Safe    Streets   Act   of    1968   to   enable   the 
States  and  municipalities  to  deal  more  ef- 
fectively with  that  problem,  and  for  other 
related  purposes. 
TrrLE  I — the  federal  crtminal  justicje 

SYSTEM     and     narcotics     ADDICTS 

Chapter  314  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  to  provide  the  following: 

Section  4251 — Conditional  release  pending 
criminal  proceedings. 

Under  present  Federal  ball  procedures 
f  chapter  27  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code),  treatment  for  narcotics  addiction 
may  be  required  as  a  condition  of  release 
pending  criminal  prosecution.  Proposed  Sec- 
tion 4251  provides  specific  authority  for  such 
treatment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Section  4252 — Contingent  deferral  of  pros- 
ecution pending  medical  examination. 

Authorizes  Federal  prosecutors  to  defer 
the  Initiation  of  prosecution  of  nny  per- 
son who  Is  about  to  be  charged  with,  or  is 
charged  with,  any  misdemeanor,  or  with  any 
felony  which  doe^  not  involve  the  use  or 
threat  of  force  or  violence  against  another 
person,  upon  the  determination  that  the 
offense  committed  Is  sufBclently  connected 
with  such  Individual's  narcotic  addiction  as 
to  make  It  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  In- 
dividual and  of  society  to  defer  the  prosecu- 
tion of  that  individual.  The  prosecutor  refers 
the   Individual   to   the  Secretary   of  Health. 
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Education,  and  Welfare  for  examination  and 
treatment  and  can  continue  to  defer  the 
prosecution  for  so  long  as  he  determines 
the  individual  to  be  making  progress  In 
the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  his 
addiction. 

Section  4523 — Treatment  and  sentencing. 
Authorb-es  each  Federal  Judicial  officer  to 
sentence  an  Individual  for  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  narcotics  addiction,  or  to  sus- 
pend the  sentence  upon  condition  that  the 
offender  enter  Into  treatment. 

Requires  Inclusion  In  the  pre-sentencing 
report  of  information  necessary  for  the  de- 
termining of  sentence  under  this  section. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Is  given  the  responsibility  to  provide 
the  necessary  examination  and  treatment  of 
addicts  sentenced  under  this  section. 

Serticn  4254 — Referral  for  examinations 
and  treatment. 

Gives  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  the  responsibility  to  provide, 
either  directly  or  by  contract  with  other 
agencies  or  persons,  examinations  and  treat- 
ment designed  to  determine  'Ahether  an  In- 
dividual Is  an  addict  and  to  treat  addicts 
upon  such  determination. 

Section  42^5 — Rights  of  addicta  to  exam- 
ination and  treatment. 

Provides  each  addict  held  In  custody  to 
await  trial  on  any  Federal  offense,  or  In  cus- 
tody because  of  conviction  of  any  Federal 
offense,  with  the  right  to  examination  and 
treatment  related  to  his  narcotics  addiction. 
Section  4256 — Eiaminatwn  arid  treatment 
not  conviction:  use  of  information. 

Referral  to  examination  or  treatment  Is 
not  to  be  construed  as  a  criminal  conviction. 
None  of  the  Information  derived  from  the  ad- 
dict during  examination  or  treatment  is  to 
be  used  against  him  In  any  criminal  pro- 
ceeding or  investigation. 
Section  4257 — Definitions. 
The  terms  "•addict"  and  "treatment"  are 
defined.  Both  terms  retain  the  definitions 
given  in  the  present  Narcotic  .Addict  Rehabili- 
tation Act. 

TITLE  II — THE  CRIMINAL  JVSTICE  SYSTEMS  OF 
THE  STATE  AND  MCNICIPALITIES  AS  THEY  RE- 
LATE TO  NARCOTICS  ADDICTS 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  part: 

Part  F— Emergency  narcotic  addiction  pro- 
grams. 

Authorizes  the  provision  of  special  emer- 
gency funding  for  any  unit  of  general  local 
government  when  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  determines,  upon  applica- 
tion by  the  local  government  unit,  that  the 
rate  of  narcotic-related  crime  In  the  local 
Jurisdiction  has  reached  emergency  propor- 
tions. When  the  Attorney  General  makes  that 
Judgment,  such  determination,  and  the  rea- 
sons supporting  it.  are  transmitted  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  the  Congress. 

Upon  the  determination  of  an  emergency 
narcotics  crime-related  condition,  funds  are 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  broad 
range  of  programs  for  the  treatment  of  ad- 
dicts with  the  goal  of  making  treatment 
available  for  every  addict  in  the  affected  Jur- 
isdiction. All  programs  established  under  the 
emergency  funding  must  provide  adequate 
evaluation  procedures  based  on  eight  cri- 
teria. All  new  programs  must  be  certified  to 
be  in  addition  to  existing  narcotics  treat- 
ment programs  In  the  local  Jurisdiction. 

The  President  Is  authorized  to  make  avail- 
able the  full  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  the  local  Jurisdiction  In 
meeting   its   narcotics   emergency. 

One  hundred  million  dollars  are  authorized 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973  for 
emergency  funding  purposes. 

Amendment  of  comprehensive  require- 
ments in  State  plans. 

A  new  Paragraph  13  is  added  to  the  12 
existing  requirements  for  State  plans  sub- 
mitted In  support  of  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Adnilnlstratlon  funding.  Paragraph 
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13  requires  that  each  State,  In  order  to  qual- 
ify for  LEAA  funding,  demonstrate  the  exist- 
ence of  a  broad  spectrum  of  effective  facilities 
and  programs  for  the  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation of  narcotics  addicts  in  the  State  crim- 
inal Justice  system,  and  the  availability  and 
existence  of  voluntary  treatment  programs 
to  every  addict  In  the  State  who  desires 
treatment. 

One  hundred  million  dollars  are  authorized 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973  for 
the  funding  of  State  narcotics  addict  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs  through 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assi.stance  Administra- 
tion. 


June  SO,  1972 


AIRCRAFT  COLLISION  AVOIDANCE 
SYSTEM 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OF    MISSOCRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  there  were  5,000  fatal  aircraft  ac- 
cidents. Since  1969  there  have  been  93 
midair  collisions.   Had   the   planes   in- 
volved been  equipped  with  the  time  fre- 
quency collision  avoidance  developed  by 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  over  the  past 
10  years,  their  pilots  would  have  been 
alerted  in  ample  time  to  take  the  evasive 
action  necessary  and  indicated.  This  par- 
ticular system  has  been  tested  in  a  variety 
of  typical  flight  patterns  and  found  to  be 
foolproof.  Moreover,  it  would  greatly  en- 
hance    ground     control      effectiveness 
through  the  installation  of  complemen- 
tary ground  systems.  Any  pilot  would 
want  such  a  system,  and  all  should  have 
it.  Yet  its  implementation  awaits  further 
study   and   delay   owing   to   conceptual 
reservations  on  the  part  of  the  FAA,  and 
the  continuing  reliance  on  ground  con- 
trol systems.  There  is  also  the  question 
of  cost,  ranging  from  $50,000  for  the  large 
commercial  jets  down  to  $2,000  for  gen- 
eral aviation.  These  costs  would  decline 
considerably   in   response    to   increased 
production.  But  taking  the  estimated  ini- 
tial costs  and  applying  them  to  a  U.S. 
airline  fleet  of  3,000  planes,  and  a  general 
aviation  fleet  of  roughly  131,000  we  can 
see  that  equipping  our  commercial  liners 
would  cost  $190  million  and  general  avia- 
tion $262  million  or  a  total  of  $312  mil- 
lion to  remove  that  element  of  risk  from 
the  skies  over  America.  Equal  in  cost  to 
1  week  of  the  Vietnam  war  which  has 
taken  many  American  lives,  is  it  too  large 
to  invest  in  saving  a  good  many  more? 
The  question  can  be  examined  in  terms 
of  what  e.xpenses  might  be  avoided  by 
the  sums  spent.  The  insurance  companies 
estimate  that  a  fatal  plane  crash  costs 
about  $100,000  per  occupied  seat.  A  hy- 
pothetical collision  between  two  planes 
and  then  involving  the  loss  of  300  lives 
would  equal  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  in- 
.stalling  the  system  on  every  plane.  Even 
small  planes  can  collide,  not  only  into  the 
larger,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Piedmont 
collision  a  few  years  ago  which  took  the 
life  of  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  John 
McNaughton  and  his  family,  but  into  one 
another  as  in  the  case  of  the  collision 
yesterday  of  two  light  planes,  both  on 
scheduled  service  over  Lake  Winnebago, 
which  took  13  lives.  These  planes  were  on 
visual  flight  rules  with  a  visibility  of  5 
miles.  Had  they  been  equipped  with  a 


CAS — collision  avoidance  system — the 
crash  would  not  have  occurred.  Arrange- 
ments for  cost  sharing  between  airlines, 
insurance  companies  and  the  Federal 
Government  could  bfe  made  so  that  the 
burden  does  not  fall  too  heavily  on  any 
one  consumer  of  the  service.  Costs  could, 
for  example,  be  borne  in  part  through 
a  cooperative  arrangement  between  the 
airlines  and  the  Federal  Government 
whereby  an  airline  could  agree  to  a  $50 
deduction  in  its  deferred  pool  of  invest- 
ment tax  credit  in  return  for  a  $50  sub- 
sidization for  the  first  units  installed. 
General  aviation  aircraft  owners  who 
utilize  their  craft  for  business  purposes 
would  also  use  that  method,  while  non- 
business flyers  would  receive  other  ap- 
propriate financing  assistance  and  ar- 
rangements. 

We  are  now  traveling  on  planes  that 
can  carry  upwards  of  400  passengers  and 
still  they  come,  in  size,  speed,  and  num- 
bers. Mr.  Speaker  mast  we  await  some 
"Titanic  of  the  air"  to  alert  us  to  our 
responsibilities  as  legislators  to  direct  the 
government  by  law  to  require  the  in- 
stallation of  collision  jivoidance  systems 
throughout  America,  and  encourage  the 
adoption  of  compatible  systems  through- 
out the  world?  No,  indeed  we  must  not 
wait  that  long  to  do  that. 


THE  MOORESVILLE.  N.C..  TRIB- 
UNE HAS  SENSIBLE  SECOND 
THOUGHTS  ON  STREAM  CHAN- 
NELIZATION 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

Of     WISCO.NSIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.*^ 
Monday,  June  26.  1972 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
stream  banks  has  been  eroded  by  the 
U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service's  romance 
with  channelization.  The  Service's  own 
hard-earned  reputation  with  environ- 
mentalists has  been  worn  thin  as  the 
agency  has  pursued  the  channelization 
approach.  I  submit  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Mooresville,  N.C.,  Ti-ib- 
une  of  June  8  as  a  case  in  point: 

We  Plead  ax  .Attack  of  Nostalgia 

There  is  mounting  evidence  that  we  were 
wrong  about  Ecos  and  its  opposition  to  the 
U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service's  channeliza- 
tion practices.  Flat  wrong. 

There  Is,  to  start,  the  well-put  letter  from 
Bill  Adair  in  response  to  our  editorial  early 
in  May  in  which  we  declared  we  were  not 
Joining  Ecos  In  Its  fight  against  SCS.  We 
went  on  to  say  that  our  experience  in  low- 
land drainage  policies  of  the  Sou  Conserva- 
tion Service  led  us  to  believe  the  agency  was 
performing  a  valuable  service. 

We  have,  too,  a  folder  containing  a  world 
of  material  collected  by  Dick  Lowder.  The 
point  is  made  repeatedly  in  the  collected 
writings  that  turning  natural  streams  into 
manmade  ditches  does  more  b.id  than  good. 

We  accept  these  findings.  We  stand  cor- 
rected. From  the  standp>olnt  of  the  concerned 
science  teacher,  given  the  view  of  the  fisheries 
biologist  employed  by  a  power  company,  ac- 
cepting the  gospel  according  to  all  converts 
to  the  Environmentalist  faith,  we  have  no 
grounds  on  which  to  base  our  support  of  SCS 
channelization. 

By  way  of  excuse,  we  must  say  we  were  suf- 
fering semantical  confusion.  We  felt  a  nos- 
talgic tugging  In  references  by  Ecos  to  Chlcod 
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Creek  in  Beaufort  County.  We  remember  the 

stagnant  ponds,  the  drowned  crops  and  the 
hopelessly  inadequate  field  ditches  of  our 
youth  there.  We  remember  the  agricultural 
godsend  of  dredging  that  changed  bogs  into 
productive  farmland— before  the  days  of  soil 
banks.  We  recall  the  liberated  look  of  the 
dawn-to-dark,  hand-to-mouth  farmers  when 
draglines  arrived. 

The  Army's  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
other  government  agencies  involved  In  these 
drainage  programs  were  hailed  as  conquering 
heroes. 

Honored  likewise  In  their  beginnings  were 
coril-burning  locomotives  and  internal-com- 
bustion engines.  Billowing  smokestacks  of 
factories  l>ecame  magnets  for  children  of 
those  liberated  sw.-imp  farmers. 

Now  we  have  had  tcx)  much  of  too  many 
good  things.  Just  as  the  used-up  and  decay- 
ing Inner-city  is  belching  people  into  the 
suburbs  and  beyond,  the  agricultural  order 
of  priorities  has  reversed.  The  aim  now  is  to 
conserve,  not  convert  the  natural  purposes 
of  the  land. 

The  order  changeth.  We  find  this  altogeth- 
er fitting.  Channelization  in  1972  Is  bad; 
dredging  in  1952  was  good. 


AIRLINT:  FARES 


SPECIAL  OLYMPICS 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.A.TIVES 

Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  22- 
24,  in  my  home  State  of  Indiana,  some 
1,200  young  athletes  participated  in  the 
1972  Special  Olympics  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded.  I  enthusiastically  applaud 
those  young  people  for  their  involvement 
and  urge  the  people  of  Indiana  and 
throughout  the  country  to  actively  sup- 
port these  special  games  and  encourage 
more  children  to  take  part  in  this  kind 
of  activity. 

For  too  long,  we  have  neglected  the 
needs  of  our  retarded  children.  Physical 
and  psychological  development  Is  of  ut- 
most importance  to  the  retarded  so  that 
they  can  take  pride  in  themselves  and  in 
their  individual  roles  in  our  society. 
Special  attention  and  active  support  of 
their  very  undertaking  is  essential  in 
order  to  insure  this  development.  These 
"Olympics"  provide  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  become  involved  and  show  these 
yoimg  people  we  all  care. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  efforts 
of  the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.  Founda- 
tion in  making  these  games  possible. 
Past  performance  at  the  "Olympics"  has 
indeed  been  exciting.  Retarded  children 
have  proven  themselves  time  and  time 
again  in  the  area  of  physical  achieve- 
ment. I  think  that  it  is  vital  that  we 
reward  these  achievements  with  in- 
creased attention  so  that  these  games 
and  other  similar  activities  will  continue 
to  take  on  added  dimension. 

We  all  strive  to  voice  our  concern  and 
make  a  personal  contribution  to  society 
as  a  whole — I  know  of  no  more  valuable 
way  than  by  supporting  efforts  such  as 
the'  Special  Olympics  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded. 

Retarded  children  need  others:  Let 
us  show  each  one  that  we  need  them  In 
return. 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thurs- 
day, some  30  Members  of  Congress  led  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  and  my  good 
friend  the  Honorable  John  E.  Moss  of 
California,  presented  their  final  oral  ar- 
gument to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in 
a  proceeding  known  as  the  domestic  pas- 
senger fare  investigation. 

Our  proposal  to  the  Board,  which  took 
into  consideration  all  of  the  facts  on 
the  record  with  regards  to  costs  and  value 
of  service,  is  designed  to  produce  low- 
normal  fares  for  the  traveling  public  and 
more  stable  earnings  for  investors.  The 
text  of  the  argument  follows: 
Oral  Argument  ot  Hon,   John   E.   Moss,   et 

AL.,  Members  of  Congress,  Before  the  Civil 

Aeronautics  Board 

INTROOrCTION 

May  it  please  the  Board;  In  the  chambers 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  directly 
above  the  Speaker,  are  Inscribed  the  following 
words  of  Daniel  Webster:  ".  .  .  Let  us  de- 
velop the  resources  of  our  land,  call  forth 
its  power,  build  up  its  Institutions,  promote 
all  Its  great  interests  and  see  whether  we 
also  In  our  day  and  generation  may  not  per- 
form something  worthy  to  be  remembered." 
It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  lay  their  proposal  before  you  this 
day. 

Interest  represented 

One  point  which  may  need  clarification  at 
the  outset  is,  "whose  interest  do  the  Con- 
gressmen represent?"  The  answer,  of  course, 
is  their  constituents  who  are  users  of  the 
services,  non-users  affected  by  the  services. 
or  investors.  The  users  and  non-users  are 
naturally  Interested  in  obtaining  low  fares, 
while  the  investors  are  primarily  interested 
in  stable  earnings  since  the  level  of  corporate 
profits  determines  the  value  of  their  Invest- 
ments— bonds  or  stock. 

For  this  reason,  our  fare  proposal  has  been 
designed  to  produce  low  normal-fares  and 
stable  earnings.  To  achieve  these  goals  we 
have  designed  the  proposal  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration all  the  factors  which  affect  the 
industry,  particularly  the  fact  that: 

One,  most  costs  are  related  to  block  time 
and  not  greatly  affected  by  changes  In  block 
speed  or  load  factor;  and 

Two,  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  all 
traffic  Is  price  Inelastic,  but  income  elastic 
and  therefore  affected  in  the  long-run  by 
changes  In  the  business  cycle  and  consumer 
confidence. 

FARE    LEVEL 

Cost  of  service 

Turning  first  to  the  issue  of  the  fare  level, 
and  Chart  1,  all  of  the  parties  are  In  general 
agreement  that  the  direct  costs  complied  by 
the  Bureau  from  the  carriers'  submissions  are 
reasonable  and  related  to  block  time.  There 
similarly  appears  to  be  no  significant  dis- 
agreement with  those  indirect  costs  related 
to  block  time.  Thus  the  point  of  conflict  Is 
confined  primarily  to  those  indirect  costs  as- 
sociated with  ground  handling. 

Historically,  these  indirect  costs  have  been 
considered  to  be  variable  costs;  they  have 
even  been  referred  to  as  non-capacity  costs. 
However,  all  the  facts  on  the  record  estab- 
lish that  these  costs  are  in  fact  capacity 
costs,  not  variable  costs.  The  Bureau's  ex- 
hibits, and  your  own  order  In  Phase  7 — Chart 
1 — treat  these  costs  as  capacity  costs.  For 
example,  you  will  observe  on  Chart  1  that 
you  reduced  the  number  of  available  seat- 
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miles  twice,  and  the  number  of  passenger- 
miles  once,  without  reducing  the  ground  han- 
dling costs.  This  Is  the  reason  why  the  re- 
sulting indirect  cost  ratio  In  the  Appendices 
to  your  order  is  50.9  percent,  rather  than  the 
48.8  percent  found  reasonable  In  the  body  of 
your  order. 

Conceptually,  the  explanation  for  this 
phenomenon  Is  shown  In  Chart  2.  (Not  In- 
cluded I  Here  you  will  observe  In  the  top  chart 
that  the  ground  handling  costs  per  pas- 
senger and  the  Indirect  costs  per  hour  In- 
crease with  distance  as  the  amount  of  idle 
time  at  the  terminals  Increases  with  dis- 
tance, as  shown  In  the  aircraft  routing  chart 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Second,  your  attention  Is  invited  to  the 
fact  that  the  block  speed  curve  In  the  top 
chart  rises  more  rapidly  than  the  indirect 
cost  per  hour,  thereby  forcing  the  Indirect 
cost  per  mile  to  decline  with  distance.  Hence 
the  generally  accepted  belief  that  Indirect 
costs  decline  with  distance  on  a  mileage 
basis  Is  shown  to  be  true.  The  fact  which  has 
not  been  observed  before,  however,  Is  that 
the  Indirect  cost  per  mile  declines  at  a  slower 
rate  than  the  direct  cost  per  mile,  since  the 
latter  Is  relatively  constant  per  hour,  where- 
as the  former  tends  to  rise,  and  you  have 
always  refused  to  look  at  revenue-hour  data. 
In  addition,  the  chart  also  shows  one  of 
the  principal  differences  between  the  reve- 
nue-mile and  revenue-hour  approach.  The 
cost  per  mile  tends  to  decrease  with  distance, 
whereas  the  cost  per  hour  tends  to  increase 
with  distance.  Thus  the  argument  that  there 
Is  no  difference  between  the  two  methods  Is 
refuted  by  this  record.  The  record  shows 
there  is  a'  difference.  We  have  thus  proved 
our  case. 

Furthermore,  should  any  party  argue  or 
agree  that  the  Indirect  cost  ratio  Increases 
with  distance,  and  that  block  speed  varies, 
either  now  or  In  the  future,  that  party  auto- 
matically admits  on  the  record  there  Is  a 
difference  between  the  revenue-hour  and  the 
revenue-mlle — that  the  rate  per  hour  in- 
creases with  distance,  and  the  rate  per  mile 
declines  with  distance. 

The  Members  of  Congress  were  able  to 
make  this  costing  breakthrough  because 
they  did  Research  and  Development  work, 
utilized  the  revenue-hour  approach,  and 
worked  with  the  facts.  When  the  Members 
of  Congress  entered  this  case,  the  only 
fact  thev  knew  was  that  the  Indirect  cost 
ratio  had  not  historically  declined  with  dis- 
tance. They  did  not  know  why.  When  they 
discovered  the  ground  handling  costs  were 
being  Improperly  treated,  they  Immediately 
sent  a  member  of  their  staff  Into  the  field 
to  confirm  this  fact.  .A.s  a  result,  Mr.  Klabzuba 
is  probablv  the  most  unique  witness  In  this 
case,  for  he  is  the  only  witness  to  our 
knowledge  who  actually  supervised  the  load- 
ing and  unloading  of  respondents  aircraft 
during  the  period  of  this  investigation.  Based 
upon  his  personally  supervised  and  con- 
ducted field  studies,  witness  Klabzuba  agrees 
with  you  that  the  ground  handling  costs  are 
capacity  costs. 

Accordingly,  you  must  find  that  any  fare 
structure  proposal  which  Is  based  upon 
a  declining  indirect  cost  ratio  is  unjust 
and  unreasonable. 

Block  time 
Going  now  to  Chart  3.  historically  most  air- 
line fares  have  been  constructed  on  a  mile- 
age basis.  Consequently,  since  most  costs  are 
related  to  block  time,  It  is  necessary  to  con- 
vert these  hourly  costs  to  a  mileage  basis. 
This  means  that  every  fare  has  a  cost  and 
yield  per  mile  and  per  hour.  However,  unless 
the  conversion  is  precise,  the  revenue  yield 
to  the  carriers  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
cover  all  costs.  This  Is  the  reason  why 
block  times  are  the  most  controversial  Issue 
in  this  proceeding. 

The  problem  is  further  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  airplanes  do  not  always  fly  in  a 
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straight  line,  and  block  times  vary.  Since  the 
fares  are  flxed.  this  causes  the  earnings  to 
fluctuate  with  block  times.  The  question  Is 
how  are  the  earnings  affected — by  changing 
the  level  of  revenues  or  the  level  of  costs? 

As  noted  previously,  the  level  of  direct 
costs  per  hour  is  relatively  constant.  For 
example.  In  Its  various  e.xhlblts.  the  Bureau 
changed  Its  block  speed  and  utilization 
rates,  but  the  level  of  the  direct  costs  per 
hour  never  varied  with  these  changes  in 
block  speed  or  utilization. 

With  regards  to  the  Indirect  costs,  we  have 
alreadv  Indicated  our  disagreement  with  the 
other  'parties,  nevertheless  It  is  Interesting 
to  note  again  that  when  the  Bureau  in- 
creased Its  average  stage  length.  It  also  in- 
creased the  amount  of  Indirect  costs  assigned 
to  each  mileage  block.  In  effect,  the  Bu- 
reau has  admitted  through  Its  computer 
program  that  Indirect  costs  are  Indirectly  re- 
lated to  block  time.  Remember,  it  was  the  TS 
(stop  time)  and  TC  (cruise  time)  factors 
which  changed,  not  the  mileage— It  remained 
constant.  As  a  result,  the  record  demon- 
strates that  all  costs  are  related  to  block 
time,  directly  or  Indirectly.  The  record  proves 
our  case. 

Turning  to  the  revenue  side,  every  fare  has 
an  Implied  yield  per  mile  and  per  hour, 
whether  stated  or  not.  Unfortunately,  we 
v/ere  unable  to  secure  any  revenue-hour  data 
for  aircraft  from  the  carriers,  the  Biu-eau.  or 
the  Board.  Nevertheless,  we  have  been  able 
to  circumvent  this  slight  Inconvenience  with 
revenue-hour  data  made  available  to  us  by 
the  City  of  Tulsa.  Oklahoma  bus  company. 
Chart  3  shows  this  data  for  a  one  month 
period.  Looking  at  this  chart  you  will  note 
that  the  percentage  reatlonship  of  yield  per 
mile  and  yield  per  hour  for  the  individual 
routes  to  system  average  Is  not  the  same  for 
any  route,  and  in  three  cases  there  is  an 
Inversion.  That  is.  the  yield  per  hour  Is 
greater  than  system  average,  while  the  yield 
per  mile  Is  less,  or  visa  versa. 

Similarly.  In  Chart  4  we  have  compared 
the  cost  per  mile  and  the  cost  per  hour  for 
varlo\is  aircraft  to  system  average.  Again  the 
percentaee  differentials  are  not  identical  In 
any  case,  and  there  are  a  number  of  inver- 
sions. From  this  evidence,  we  believe  It  Is 
reasonable  to  deduce  that  revenue-hour  data 
for  aircraft  will  show  similar  variations. 

Looking  therefore  again  at  Chart  4.  the 
Issue  Is  s'lmplv  this:  given  the  phenomenon 
of  bus  and  air  transportation  that  the  level 
of  cost  per  hour  Is  not  greatly  affected  by 
changes  in  block  speed  or  load  factor,  is 
Route  8  more  profitable  than  Route  School? 
Does  Route  10  or  Route  12  produce  above 
average  annual  revenues  and  earnings?  Does 
Route  School  produce  annual  revenues  which 
are  a  125  percent  above  average,  or  are  they 
really  only  3  percent  greater? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  determines 
the  profitability  of  an  airline.  You  must  be 
prepared  to  answer  these  questions.  We  be- 
lieve the  facts  show  that  Route  8  and  12  are 
more  profitable:  that  Route  10  produces  be- 
low average  annual  revenues:  and  that  the 
annual  revenues  from  Route  School  are  only 
3  percent  above  average. 

This  brings  us  to  Chart  5.  where  actual 
averaee  1971  block  times  for  various  aircraft 
are  compared  to  each  other  and  with  a  rate- 
making  block  time.  Two  things  should  be 
observed : 

First,  the  actual  variations  In  block  time 
between  the  aircraft  are  relatively  small,  and 
tend  to  decrease  with  distance; 
.  Second,  while  these  variations,  and  the 
variations  with  the  ratemaklng  block  time 
are  small,  they  are  nevertheless  In  some  cases 
greater  than  the  profit-margin  you  found 
reasonable  In  Pha.se  7. 

For  example,  at  500  miles  the  revenue  to 
the  carriers  would  have  averaged  13  percent 
less  than  that  necessary  to  cover  all  costs  plus 
profit,  at  the  load  factor  standard,  had  the 
fare  structure  been  based  upon  1.3  block 
hours;  and  the  revenue  to  the  carrier  operat- 
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ing  the  4-Engtne  Fan  Jet  would  have  been 
17  percent  less  than  necessary.  Since  the  rate- 
making  block  time  is  erroneous,  the  revenue 
per  hour  Is  Inadequate.  The  revenue-per  hour 
Is  below  average,  even  though  the  revenue 
per  mile  Is  above  average.  Just  like  Route 
12  on  Chart  4. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  tell  you  how 
much  the  carriers  actually  lost  In  revenue 
and  In  earnings  In  1971  because  of  such  varia- 
tions In  block  times,  because  no  one  knows 
what  block  times  are  Implicit  In  the  existing 
fare  structure.  We  suspect,  however,  the  Im- 
plicit block  times  may  be  too  high.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  can  advise  you  that  each  one 
percent  variation  in  block  times  Is  eqtilva- 
lent  to  about  a  ten  percent  change  In  tax- 
able Income,  given  your  11.1  percent  proflt- 
margln. 

An  analogous  situation  arises  where  a 
builder  undertakes  to  do  a  Job  for  a  fixed 
price,  assuming  the  Job  to  take  four  days 
when  it  actually  requires  five.  He  loses  two 
w  ays :  the  Job  Itself  cost  25  percent  more  than 
anticipated,  and  his  revenue  per  employee- 
hour  Is  20  percent  less  even  though  his  cost 
per  hour  is  still  the  same. 

Builders,  engineers,  and  pilots  are  famil- 
iar with  this  problem  since  they  work  with 
hours;  traffic  men  are  not.  since  they  work 
exclusively  with  miles.  Such  a  pricing  man 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  construc- 
tion Job.  he  made  his  yield  per  square-foot. 
But  the  pricing  man  made  the  error,  he  used 
the  wrong  time  per  square-foot.  The  reve- 
nue-hour is  designed  to  correct  this 
situation  in  aviation  by  giving  the  traffic 
department  a  tool  similar  to  that  used  by  the 
operations  department,  a  tool  which  shows 
changes  in  overall  revenue  yield  due  to 
changes  in  block  time  just  as  readily  as  in- 
creases in  cost  per  trip. 

Fare  proposal 

Recognizing  the  Importance  of  this  prob- 
lem to  the  investor,  and  the  fact  the  carriers 
can  no  longer  afford  for  the  Board  to  proceed 
blindly  In  this  area,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  advanced  the  revenue-hour  ap- 
proach to  ratemaklng  which  utilizes  two 
benchmarks — one  based  upon  miles,  the  other 
based  upon  hours.  This  approach  has  a  built 
in  safeguard  which  enables  the  carriers  to 
seek  relief  when  the  actual  block  times  fluc- 
tuate significantly  from  ratemaklng  block 
times  as  measured  by  the  yield  per  hour.  In  a 
sense  this  two  benchmark  approach  Is  the 
quid  pro  quo  to  the  Investor  for  the  load 
factor  and  seating  configuration  standard 
given  the  consumer. 

We  further  believe  this  approach  also 
offers  you  the  easiest  out  from  the  predica- 
ment you  now  find  yourselves  in  with  respect 
to  the  Indirect  cost  ratio.  The  Members  of 
Congress  are  the  only  party  which  has  ad- 
vanced, on  the  record,  a  fare  structure  pro- 
posal m  which  the  Indirect  cost  ratio  does 
not  decline  with  distance. 

Under  our  proposal,  as  shown  on  Chart  6, 
we  would  have  you  apply  a  uniform  Indirect 
cost  ratio  of  48.8  percent,  based  upon  your 
order  in  Phase  7,  to  the  Bureau's  direct  cost, 
which  all  parties  agree  are  reasonable  on  an 
hourly  basis,  not  a  mileage  basis.  Adding  a 
13.6  j>ercent  profit-Tiargln  to  this  cost  figure, 
and  using  the  54  percent  load  factor  stand- 
ard per  your  Phase  7  order  and  a  10  percent 
dllutdon  rate,  you  will  obtain  your  revenue- 
hour  benchmark.  By  the  way,  note  that  the 
value  of  the  Fare  Level  Adjustment  Factor  Is 
about  six  percent  greater  than  the  revenue 
need  per  available  seat. 

Taking  this  revenue-hour  benchmark  fig- 
ure and  applying  appropriate  ratemaklng- 
hours.  you  will  find  your  revenue-mile  bench- 
marks. The  Members  of  Congress  have  not 
yet  made  this  conversion  to  a  mileage  basis 
since  they  are  now  of  the  opinion  there  are 
no  realistic  block  times  In  the  record.  How- 
ever, the  Members  are  prepared  to  under- 
take this  task  with  your  assistance.  If  you 
so  direct.  Alternatively,  the  Members  would 
ask  you  to  apply  1971  block  time,  adjusted 
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for  the  equipment  distribution  anticipated 
in  1972,  to  their  revenue-hour  benchmark. 

While  admittedly  the  resulting  figures 
would  not  be  precisely  accurate,  they  would 
be  more  accurate  than  what  any  other  party 
has  so  far  proffered,  since  all  their  pro- 
posals are  based  upon  a  declining  indirect 
cost  ratio  with  distance.  Naturally,  the  use 
of  a  slightly  Increasing  liidlrect  cost  ratio 
would  be  preferable,  but  unfortunately  no 
party  has  come  forth  with  any  evidence 
which  would  enable  you  to  establish  such 
a  cost  ratio. 

Thus  you  must  accept  the  Members  of 
Congress  approach,  not  because  it  is  pre- 
cisely equitable,  but  rather  because  it  is 
the  lesser  of  two  evils;  because  It  is  closer  to 
the  real  cost  curve;  because  it  Is  the  only  ap- 
proach based  upon  actual  R.  &  D.  studies; 
because  It  Is  the  only  one  that  will  make  cer- 
tain the  revenues  to  the  carriers  can  be  suf- 
ficient should  actual  block  time  vary. 

FARE    LEVEL    ADJUSTMENTS 

Circuity    factor 

Turning  to  the  various  fare  level  adjust- 
ment factors,  the  first  issue  we  take  up  Is 
the  circuity  factor.  Since  passenger  trips 
come  in  many  varieties — nonstop,  multi- 
stop,  through  plane,  connecting  plane — the 
fare  level  must  be  adjusted  upward  to  take 
Into  account  such  dilution  In  yield  per  mile. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  since 
many  such  routings  are  frequently  faster 
than  direct  service,  they  tend  to  increase 
the  yield  per  hour,  and  hence  the  annual 
earnings  since  the  level  of  costs  per  hour  is 
relatively    constant. 

Under  our  fare  proposal  and  that  advanced 
by  the  Bureau,  the  circuity  factor  Is  built 
into  the  block  time  element.  The  level  of 
this  circuity  factor  is  determined  primarily 
by  the  mileage  used  to  construct  fares,  and 
the  permissible  routings  authorized  by  a 
fare. 

Mileage    element 

With  respect  to  the  mileage  element  to  be 
used  for  constructing  fares,  the  Members 
of  Congress  are  of  the  opinion  that  fares 
should  be  based  upon  nonstop,  great  circle 
distance  between  two  airports  without  re- 
gards to  route  authorization  or  how  the 
route  is  actually  operated,  because  in  their 
view  this  Is  the  most  equitable  approach 
in  light  of  the  manner  In  which  route  certifi- 
cates are  Issued,  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 404(b) .  and  your  ruling  In  the  Hawaiiari 
Common  Fare  Case.  A  fare  structure  which 
is  sometimes  consistent  with  a  route  striic- 
ture.  and  sometimes  not.  Is  clearly  unduly 
preferential  and  prejudicial  according  to 
your  prior  ruling,  and  therefore  unlawful. 
We  believe  section  404(b)  was  specifically 
enacted  by  Congress  to  avoid  such  discrimi- 
nation. 

Furthermore,  the  use  of  either  the  short- 
est authorized  or  operated  approaches  would 
set  up  a  double  standard:  one  for  the  car- 
riers, another  for  the  Board  We  see  no  rea- 
son for  your  hands  to  be  tied  in  this  manner, 
if  proper  recognition  is  given  to  the  car- 
riers' revenue  need  through  the  circuity  fac- 
tor. The  carriers  wlU  gain  nothing  by  use 
of  the  shortest  authorized  or  operated  mile- 
age, since  the  circuity  factor  would  be  re- 
duced accordingly.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
and  the  public  stand  to  lose  much.  For  these 
pragmatic  reasons,  among  others,  you  should 
base  normal-fares  upon  the  great  circle  mile- 
age between  airports. 

Permissible  routings 

In  regards  to  the  question  of  permissible 
routings,  two  proposals  have  been  advanced. 
The  feeder  approach,  which  we  support,  is 
the  more  flexible  of  the  two.  It  Is  designed 
around  the  operating  characteristics  of  the 
airplane,  the  economies  of  density,  and  the 
general  traveling  habits  of  the  public.  Be- 
cause it  is  designed  to  feed  traffic  from  thin 
markets  Into  the  mainlines  at  one  or  more 
points   without   regard   to   the  direction   of 
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travel,  it  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  hub- 
point  routing  approach. 

The  other  approach,  sometimes  called  the 
fill-up  method,  is  used  by  the  carriers  at  pres- 
ent This  approach,  which  Is  based  upon  the 
shortest  authorized  route.  Is  linear  in  nature 
and  designed  around  the  operating  character- 
istics of  the  choo-choo  train. 

For  sometime  now  I  have  wondered  what 
the  public's  reaction  would  be  to  the  carriers 
continued  use  of  the  fill-up  approach  which 
literally  forces  the  public  to  use  the  shortest 
authorized  routing  to  obtain  the  lowest  pos- 
sible fare  I  received  my  answer  the  other  day 
down  in  Tulsa  while  waiting  to  purchase  a 
ticket  There  was  a  little  ol'  lady  who  wanted 
to  go  to  Lansing,  Michigan.  The  agent  told 
her'  all  the  flights  were  filled  and  that  the 
best  he  could  do  for  her  was  a  six-hour  lay- 
over In  Chicago.  I  watched  intently,  because 
I  wanted  to  see  if  possibly  the  agent  might 
suggest  an  alternate  routing  by  way  of  De- 
troit. Much  to  my  surprise,  however,  it  was 
not  the  agent  but  the  little  or  lady  who  sug- 
gested they  look  at  a  Detroit  routing.  The 
agent  went  into  an  immediate  state  of  shock. 
How  could  she  even  consider  such  an  un- 
thinkable thing  as  a  non-linear  routUig 
through  a  bevond  point.  Nevertheless  she 
persisted.  It  Is  very  difficult  to  deal  with  Inex- 
perienced travelers  who  Insist  upon  using 
common  sense,  especially  when  they  are  little 
ol'  ladies. 

The  point  of  the  story  Is  simply  this:  the 
Board  can  either  join  the  public  and  make 
available  feeder  routings,  or  allow  the  car- 
riers to  continue  to  impede  their  movement 
with  the  fill-up  system,  but  such  routing  re- 
strictions are  not  going  to  stop  the  public 
from  using  circultlous  routings  when  they 
are  faster  and  more  convenient. 

Since  the  total  revenues  to  the  carriers  are 
the  same  under  either  approach,  the  choice 
between  the  two  routing  principles  turns  in 
final  analysis  upon  the  question  of  costs.  The 
linear  fill-up  method  calls  for  a  smaller  cir- 
cuity factor  to  be   applied  to  a  higher  cost 
per   mile,   whereas   the   more   flexible   feeder 
approach  would  result  in  the  application  of  a 
larger  clrcuitv  factor  to  a  lower  cost  per  mile. 
This   fact    Is' supported    by   the    Examiner's 
finding  that  the  reason  carriers  operate  routes 
more    clrcultlously    than    authorized    is    for 
their  economic  convenience;  I.e.,  lower  costs. 
Consequently,  since  the  Act  requires  that  you 
their  economic  convenience,  I.e..  lower  costs. 
of  furnishing  service,  rather  than  the  small- 
est circuity  factor,  you  are  required  to  adopt 
the   feeder   principle   since   it   will   result   in 
lower  costs.   The  record   in  this  phase   and 
Phase  4  demonstrate  that  fact. 
Marketability 
With  respect  to  the  question  of  whether 
fares   should   be   "cost   based"   or   "cost  re- 
lated." the    Act    specifically    requires    that 
fares  be  based  on  costs  unless  the  value  of 
service   for   needed   transportation    demands 
a  lower  fare.  This  Is  a  question  of  fact.  In 
this  regard,  only  the  Members  of  Congress 
have  submitted  an  empirical,  probative  mar- 
ket survey,  or  a  witness  who  had  personally 
conducted    or    supervised    such    a    market 
study. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  Slndllnger 
&  Co.,  which  regularly  performs  similar 
studies  for  General  Motors.  Ford.  Sears 
Montgomery  Ward,  various  departments  of 
the  government,  the  Price  Commission,  and 
the  •White  House.  I  might  Interject,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  so  Im- 
pressed by  this  firm's  work,  that  during  his 
recent  visit  to  Moscow  he  explained  the 
firm's  operation  to  Premier  Kosygin  during 
their  evening  at  the  opera. 
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According  to  Mr.  SlndUnger.  the  results 
of  the  survey  show  that  fares  greater  than 
costs  are  marketable  at  all  distance;  that 
cost  based  fares  would  not  have  an  adverse 
effect  upon  the  movement  of  traffic.  Accord- 
ingly, you  must  find  that  normal -fares  must 
be  based  upon  the  cost  of  service  In  all 
markets.  There  are  no  facts  to  support  any 
other  finding. 

Load  factor  and  dilution 
Turning  to  the  question  of  the  load  factor 
and    dUutlon    standards,    the    Members    of 
Congress  agree  with  your  finding  in  Phase 
4  that   the   principal   purpose  of   discount- 
fares  Is  to  generate  traffic  to  fill  otherwise 
empty    seats,    and    thus   reduce    costs    from 
normal-fare  traffic:   and  that  In  order  that 
this  not  be  frustrated,  the  load  factor  stand- 
ard should  logically  be  adjusted  upward  to 
take    into    account    dilution    in    yield    oc- 
casioned   by    discount-fare    traffic.    To    do 
otherwise  would  be  unjustly  prejudicial   to 
normal-fare  traffic,  and  unduly  preferential 
to  discount-fare  traffic,  and  hence  unlawful. 
In  view  of  your  finding  that  the  load  factor 
standard  must  vary  directly  with  the  dilu- 
tion rate,  you  must  find  that  any  fare  pro- 
posal which  does  not  carry  out  this  Board 
policy  is  unlawful.  The  creditablllty  of  your 
load    factor    policy,    and    your   orders,    rests 
upon  you  carrying  out  that  directive. 

For  these  reasons,  even  though  we  believe 
your  54  percent  load  factor  standard  Is  too 
low,  and  your  48  8  percent  Indirect  cost  ratio 
too  high  (based  upon  historical  experience), 
we  have  designed  our  fare  proposal  to  comply 
with  every  one  of  your  prior  rulings.  The  Fare 
Level  Adjustment  Factor  In  our  proposal  does 
not  Increase  with  dilution  rate  even  if  you 
vary  both  the  load  factor  and  dilution  rate 
Dilution  rate 
With  respect  to  the  dilution  rate  itself,  the 
Members  of  Congress  do  not  believe  a  dilu- 
tion rate  greater  than  10  to  12  percent  should 
be  recognized  for  establishing  normal-fares. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this  position.  First. 
a  higher  rate  would  have  an  adverse  Impact 
on  normal-fare  traffic,  and  therefore  be  un- 
lawful . 

Second,  while  It  is  true  a  higher  dilution 
rate  will  generate  more  traffic,  It  is  not  eco- 
nomically sound  m  the  long-run.  When  the 
economy  Is  booming  a  higher  dilution  rate 
is  great  for  the  carriers— It  generates  more 
traffic,  enables  them  to  purchase  more  planes 
and  expand  their  investment  ba.se.  and  raise 
profits  accordingly.  But  there  Is  a  hijacker 
aboard  and  he  has  a  weapon  called  the  busi- 
ness cycle.  When  he  takes  control  with  his 
economic  slow  down,  he  kidnaps  the  Income 
elastic,  normal-fare  passengers.  The  carriers 
lose  the  traffic  and  the  revenue.  More  im- 
portant, they  lose  their  cross-subsidatlon  of 
the  discount-fare  traffic.  Hence  there  is  only 
one  thing  to  do,  raise  fares  and  reduce  the 
discounts.  As  a  result,  the  price  sensitive, 
discretionary,  discount-fare  passenger  finds 
his  fare  going  up  30  to  35  percent,  so  he  gets 
off  the  plane  too.  Thus  the  Investor  Is  left 
stuck  with  a  rather  large  over-Investment 
and  a  relatively  small  traffic  base. 

Gentlemen,  this  nation  went  through  this 
exercise  from  1966  to  1971.  Our  Investor  con- 
stituents are  still  paying  the  price  of  the  ex- 
cessively high  dilution  rates  of  the  late  six- 
ties. Let  us  therefore  resolve  here  and  now 
never  to  go  down  that  road  again.  The  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  ask  you  to  set  a  reasonably 
low  Dilution  Compensating  Factor  which  will 
protect  both  normal-fare  traffic  and  in- 
vestors. 
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OTHER   MATTERS 

Zone  of  reasonableness 
Turning  finally  to  various  other  miscella- 
neous Issues,  the  Members  of  Congress  sup- 
port   the    so-called    zone    of   reasonableness 
concept  which  uses  maximum  and  minimum 
lawful  rates,  provided  the  maximum  rate  Is 
based  upon  the  cost  of  providing  service  and 
the  burden  of  proof  and  burden  of  going  for- 
ward w  ith  the  evidence  are  not  shifted  to  the 
complainant.  In  view  of  the  high  degree  of 
price  in  elasticity  as  shown  by  the  Slndllnger 
study — that  is.  fares  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased  well  over  ten  percent  to  have  any 
appreciable  impact  upon  the  movement  of 
traffic — it  would  appear  unrealistic  to  expect 
the  carriers  to  compete  meaningfully  on  a 
price  basis.  Rather,  given  this  market  situa- 
tion, it  should  be  expected  the  carriers  will 
continue  to  compete  primarily  on  a  service 
basis     As    a    result,    should    the    maximum 
rate   be   five  or  ten   percent   above  costs  it 
would  only  tend  to  draw  fares  upward. 

Someday  the  market  situation  may  change 
and  becorrie  more  price  sensitive.  'When  that 
occurs,  the  zone  of  reasonableness  may  be- 
come   a   useful   tool    for   encouraging   price 
competition.  For  this  reason,  the  Members  of 
Congress  support  the  adoption  of  the  zone 
of  reasonableness  approach.  We  believe  the 
relinquishing   of   your   ICO   days  suspension 
powers  In  certain  cases  Is  a  small  prlc«  to 
pay  for  the  possibility  of  price  competition. 
Zone  mileage  blocks 
There  Is  another  zone  which  we  believe  de- 
serves your  consideration,  the  zone  pricing 
system.'  One  of  the  Issues  In  this  proceeding 
concerns  the  rounding  of  fares.  When  fares 
are  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  dollar,  a 
variable   z»ne    of   about    15   to   20   miles   is 
created  depending  up>on  the  rate  per  mile. 
What  we  are  stiggestlng  is  that  you  permit 
the  carriers  to  round  to  larger  dollar  amounts 
if  they  establish  fi.xed  mileage  zones.  In  other 
words,  should  a  carrier  continue  to  use  varia- 
ble  mileage  zones   it  would  be  required  to 
round  to  the  nearest  whole  dollar  after  tax. 
taut   sho\Ud  the  carrier  adopt  flxed  mileage 
zone  It  would  be  allowed  to  round  to  larger 
dollar  amounts  depending  upon  the  width  of 
the  zone  established.  In  this  regard  it  should 
be  noted  that  all  parties  urging  the  adoption 
of  great  circle  mileage  system  are  arguing  for 
a  zone  pricing  system. 

Larger  zones  would  permit  the  carriers  to 
consider  using  much  slmpUer  tariffs,  such  as 
those  authorized  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cation Commission.'  This  would  reduce  their 
cost  of  services  and  make  the  prlcUig  sched- 
ule much  easier  to  understand.  More  Impor- 
tant, since  such  a  pricing  schedule  would  be 
built  around  the  economies  of  density  and 
the  feeder  routing  principle.  It  would  allow 
more  fiexlble  operatic  ns  which  In  turn  could 
result  In  a  lower  cost  of  furnishing  service. 
For  these  reason?,,  among  others,  we  re- 
quest that  you  permit  the  carriers  to  round 
fares  to  amounts  greater  than  one  dollar 
when  they  utilize  fixed  mileage  zone.  This 
authority  would  be  permissive  in  nature,  not 
mandatory. 

CONCLUSION 

Summary 
In   summation,  the   facts   on   the   record 
disclose : 

That  the  Indirect  cost  ratio  increases  with 

distance: 

That  the  Indirect  cost  ratio  used  for  es- 
stabllshlng  the  fare  level  In  your  Phase  7 
order  does  not  conform  with  historical  fact: 

That  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
revenue-mile  and  revenue-hour  approach, 
smce  the  former  declines  with  distance, 
whereas  the  latter  rises; 

That  there  Is  an  Inherent  block  time  in 
everv  fare:  and 
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That  such  variations  may  be  as  great  as 
the  profit-margin  Itself; 

That  the  feeder  principle  Is  more  econom- 
ical and  efficient  for  routing  passengers  than 
the  flll-up  method; 

rhat   there   Is   no  justification  In  fact  for 
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establishing  normal-fare  below  cost  at  any 
distance: 

That  the  load  factor  standard  must  vary 
with  the  dilution  rate;  and 

That  the  Members  of  Congress  fare  pro- 
posal complies  with  every  one  of  your  di- 
rectives. 
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Conclusion 
In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  i!-.e  Hon  John 
E.  Moss  and  31  other  members  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  United  States 
Senate  have  carried  The  coals  to  Xe7,-i:a,=':e 
They  hope  they  have  performed  that  task  in 
a   manner   worthy   of   being   remembered. 


CHART  1. -TRUNKS- DOMESTIC  FORECAST  FOR  1972  AT  INTERIM  STANDARD  LOAD  FACTOR  WITH  FARE  INCREASE  OF  12  PERCENT  AND  ELASTICITY  FACTOR  OF  -0.7 

(Dollar  amounts  In  millionsl 


Revenue, 
passenger-        Available  Aircraft       Available 

miles     seat-miles   block-liours     seat-hours 


Direct  operating  cost 


Overall       Seat-mile 


Aircraft- 
hour 


Seal-hour 


Indirect 

operating 

cost 


Total 

operating 

cost 


Per  exhibits  in  app.  4 4.619         612,620 

BE  bnet-App.  4 .. 

AA  B  727  200 

EA  B  727  100 

EA  DC  8-61 

EA  B  727QC 8  901 

As  revised  in  app.  4 

Standard  depreciation  adjustment 

As  levisecJ  in  app.  4 

Bei  I  caijo  revenue  offset 

Pji';ege'  service  operating  expense,  app.  4                          112,498  227.864  4,627  613.521 

Adjustment  tor  load  (actor  ._ (16,668)  (320)        (42.010) 

Adjustment  passenger  service  operating  expense 112.498         211  196  4.307         571.511 

Adjustment  for  price  elasticity (9.875)        (15.736)  (327)        (43,355) 

Passenger  service  operating  expense,  app.  1 102.623         195.460  3.980         528,156 

Ratio  to  total  operating  cost  (percent) - 


$3,537.2  $3,399.4  $6. 936  6 

64.4 64.4 

3.7 3  7 

.6 - 6 

2.1  2.1 

5.0 5.0 

$5.88         3, 399. 4  To 
( 

5.86         3,399,4  6,9 

.48,7) 

i  174. 7 1  ,4 

3.413.7           0.0150               738              5.56         3.176.0  6.589.7 

(235.5) _ (63.3)  i,298.8) 

3.178.2            .0150               738              5.56         3,112.7  6.29oT 

(241.1) (64.9)  1306.0) 

?.  937. 1             Toiio               738              Tse         3.047.8  5,984.9 

49.1  _._     .._             50,9  100.0 


112,498 

227.864 

4,627 

613,521 

3.613.0 
(18.4)  . 

$0.0159 

$780 

$5.88 

3.399.4 

7  012  4 

08.4) 

112,498 

227, 864 

4,627 

613, 521 

3.594.6 

(180.9).. 

.0155 

757 

5  86 

3,  399,  4 

48,7) 
il74. 7i 

6  994. e 

'.404.3) 

Source:  Appendices  to  orders  71-4  59  and  60.  Aircraft  block-hours.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 


CHART  3.    REVENUE  HOUR  DATA  M.K.  &  0.  TRANSIT  LINES,  INC.  (FEBRUARY  1968) 


Rout« 

Revenue 
per  mile 

Percent 

differential 

to  system 

average 

Revenue 
per  hour 

Percent 

differential 

to  system 

average 

Route 

Revenue 
per  mile 

Percent 

differential 

to  system 

average 

Revenue 
per  hour 

Percent 

differential 

to  system 

average 

1 

2 

$0.5248 

.3604 

0.4 
(31.0) 
(36.8) 
(12.4) 

18.0 

$6.94 
5.19 
4.85 
6.36     . 
6.02 
7.84 
7.37 

9.1 
(18.4) 
(23.7) 

10' 

12' 

15 

D.T 

School 

System  average 

$0.5518 

.5045 

.6028 

.3714 

1.1772 

5.6 

(3,4) 

15.4 

(28.  9) 

125.3 

J6.12 
6.68 

7.81 
3.01 
6.59 

(3.9) 

5.0 

4"i 

.3300 

4576 

.4800 

.8340 

.6163 

22.8 
(52.7) 

(5.3) 

23.3 

15.9 

3.6 

.5225  . 

6.36 

1  Inversion:  one  rate  greater  than  system  average,  the  other  rate  less. 


Source:  Exhibit  MOC-1. 


CHART  4.-C0ST  HOUR  DATA  TRUNKS    DOMESTIC  TURBO  FAN,  4  ENGINE,  REGULAR  BODIED (12  MONTHS  ENDED  DEC.  31. 1970) 


Equipment  and  operator 


B707-100B: 

American 

Braniff 

Trans-World 

Subtotal  average. 

B707  300B: 

American     

Pan  American 

Trans-World" 

Subtotal  average' 

B707  300C:" 

American 

Braniff 

Continental" 

Northwest 

Western 

Subtotal  average. 


Total  aircraft 
operating 

expense  per 


Percent 

differential 

to  system 

average 


Total  aircraft 

operating 

expense  per 

block  hour 


Percent 

differential 

to  system 

average 


$1.77 
1.63 
1.67 


(3.3) 

(10.9) 

(8.7) 


$742. 02 
642.  50 
721.87 


(3.8) 

(16.7) 

(6.4) 


1.72 

<6.0) 

729.31 

(5.4) 

1.70 

(7.1) 
13.1 
0.5 

738. 41 
945.11 
741.75 

(4.2) 

2.07 

(22.6) 

1.84 

(3.8) 

1.83  ... 

777. 85 

.9 

1.85 
1.70 
1.83 
2.34 

1.59 


l.I 
(7.1) 


27.8 
(13.1) 


766.  82 
658.  35 
837.63 
880.62 
752.86 


(0.5) 

(14.6) 

8.7 

14.2 

(2.3) 


Equipment  and  operator 


Total  aircraft 

operating 

expense  per 

mile 


Percent 

differential 

to  system 

average 


Total  aircraft 

operating 

expense  per 

block  hour 


Percent 

differential 

to  system 

a^eiage 


1.87 


2.2 


793.68 


2.9 


B720B: 

American $2.02  10.4  $812.90                  5.4 

Continental 1.54  (15.8)  658.78                (13.3) 

Northwest" 2.13  16.4  762.72                   (1.1) 

Western 1.71  (6.6)  717.1C                  (7.0) 

Subtotal  average 1.81  (1.1)  740.51                 (3.4) 

DC  8-50" 

Delta 1.81  (1.1)  706.01                 (8.4) 

Eastern 2.44  33.3  887.45                  15.1 

National 1.98  8.2  833.21                   8.1 

United' 1.68  (8.2)  760.41                  (1.4) 

Subtotal  average 1.79  (2.2)  745.11                 (3.4) 

DC-8-6r.' 

Delta 2.07  13.1  829.77                   7.6 

Eastern. 2.33  27.3  863.92                 12.1 

National 1.70  (7.1)  736.74                  (4.4) 

United' "  "" 

Subtotal  average 

DC-8-62:  United... 

DC-8-63:  Eastern 

System  average  1.83 770.94 


1.88 

2.7 

843.25 

9.4 

1.98 

8.2 

839.63 

8.9 

1.88 
2.08 

2.7 
13.7 

895.02 
844. 34 

16.1 
9.5 

'  Inversion:  1  rate  greater  than  the  subtotal  average,  the  other  rate  less. 
>  Inversion:  1  rate  greater  than  system  average,  the  other  rate  less. 


Source:  Aircraft  Operating  Cost  and  Performance  Report,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  vol.  V  (Augus 
1971)  p.  1.15  17,42-48. 
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CHART  5.-AVERAGE  BLOCK  TIMES  (HOURS  AND  HUNDREDTHS  OF  HOURS),  1971 
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Mileage  blocks 


101-50 


201-50       301-50       401-50       501-50       701-50     1001-50     1301-50     1601-50     1901-50     2201-50       2501-50 


Domestic  trunks: 

Turbotan.  4  engines,  regular  body. 

Turbojet ,  4-engines-. 

Turbotan,  3  engines,  regular  body. 
Turbofan,  2  engines,  regular  body. 


0.63 
.62 
.63 
.61 


0.88 
.90 
.87 
.84 


1.10 
1.04 
1.07 
1.05 


1.27 
1.29 
1.26 
1.27 


1.52 

1.44 
1.49 
1.51 


1.99 
2.05 
1.97 
1.86 


2.45 
2.45 
2.44 
2.45 


2.92 
2.91 


3.66 
3.71 
3.52 


4.18 
4.05 
4.14 


4.90 
4.98 


5.29 
5.34 


Local  service 

Turbofan,  3  engines.. 
Turbotan,  2  engines. 


Average,  1971 


.63 
.62 


.90 


.98 
1.08 


1.15 

1.30 


1.41 


1.89 


.62 


1.05 


1.26 


1.47 


1.95 


2.45 


2.92 


3.63 


4.12 


4.94 


Maximum  variation  from  average: 

High 

Low 


+1.6 
-1.6 


+2.3 
-4.5 


+4.8 
-6.7 


+3.2 
-8.7 


+3.4 
-4.1 


+5.1 
-4.6 


-.4 


-.3 


Total  swing ..- 

Ratemaking  hours ' 

Variation  from  1971  average: 

Block  hours 

Percent' 


3.2 
.65 

+.03 
+4.6 


6.8 
.83 

-.05 
-6.0 


11.5 
1.02 

-.03 
-2.9 


11.9 
1.20 

-.06 
-5.0 


7.5 
1.30 

-.17 
-13.1 


9.7 
1.76 

-.19 
-10.8 


.4 
2.32 

-.13 
-5.6 


.3 
2.90 

-.02 
-.7 


+2.2 
-3.0 

5.2 
3.57 

-.02 
-1.7 


+1.5 
-2.7 


+  .8 


5.32 


+  .4 
-.6 


4.2 
4.15 

+.03 
+.7 


1.6 

4.77 

-.07 
-3.6 


1.0 
5.42 

+.10 
+  1.8 


1  Inversion- average  block  time  3,16  hours,  not  included  in  average.  ■,„„„, 

iExhibit  MOC  15    2  decimal  points  without  departure  and  circuity  factor;  original  source, 

^'I'aIso  pe'ictntagetination  in  actual  yield  per  hour  and  annual  revenues  (assuming  same  utiliza- 
tion). 


Source  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  block  time  data  for  year  1971  O'^f  'l-*"*' a"f  60:  Net 
income  alter  tax,  $401,300,000;  5  8  percent  ol  operating  revenue.  Taxable  income.  $771,900,000; 
11.1  percent  of  operating  revenues. 


CHART  6 -FARE  STRUCTURE  PROPOSAL  (JET  COACH) 


MOC  brief  to  examiner 

Short; 
medium          Long 
haul           haul 

Phase  7 

Order 

(chart  2) 

Direct  cost,  pet  available 
seat-hour 

Add  indirect  cost  at  48  8  per- 
cent ol  total  co't  (C  938 
time;  dnectcoil)' 

$5.40 
+5.07 

$5.05 
+4.47 

$5.56 
+5.22 

Total  cost,  per  available 
seat-hour  (1,938  times 
direct  cost) 

10.47 
+  1.66 

9.79 
+1.55 

10.78 

Add  return  element  at  13.7 
percent  of  tare  level  (0.159 

+1.71 

Fate  level,  per  available 
seat-hour  (1  159  limes 
total  cost,  2  246  times 
direct  cost)       .    .    ..    .. 

Add  tare  level  adiustment 
factor  (or  54  percent  load 
lactor  and  13  percent  dilu- 
tion (1.0576  times  fare 
level,  per  available-seat)^. 


12.13 


11.34  12.49 


+12.82     +11.99       -1-13.21 


Fare  level,  per  passenger- 
hour  i  (2  0576  times  late 
level   per  available  seat, 
4  621  times  direct  cost)  .         24.95 
Less  10  percent  in  revenue 
occasioned  by  discount- 
fare  traffic --.-      -2.50 


23.  33  25.  70 

-2.33  -2.57 


Average  tare  yield  per 
passenger-hour 22.45 


21.00  23.13 


'  I^OC  brief  to  examiner,  per  order  71-4-59,'60. 

■'  MOC  brief  to  board,  p.  38. 

:  Benchmark  per  hour,  let  coach.  To  establish  fare  level 
benchmarks  per  mile  and  arbitrary  charge,  apply  ratemaking 
block  times  which  include  a  circuity  factor. 


A  TOAST  TO   THE   FLAG 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 
Friday,  June  20,  1972 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Gene 
Rickett  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  has  pro- 
vided me  with  a  poem  which  speaks  of 
the  love  we  all  share  for  our  flag.  With 
July  4  approaching  us  tlus  poem  takes 
time  to  remind  us  of  the  proud  heritage 
which  our  flag  represents  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  poem  follows: 


it. 


It, 


It. 


A   Toast   to   the   Flag 
Here's  to  the  red  of  It — 
There  s  not   a   thread  of 
No,  nor  a  shred  of  It 
In  all  the  spread  of  it 

From  foot  to  head. 
But  heroes  bled  for  it. 
Faced  -Steel  and  lead  for 
Precioiis  blood  shed  for  it, 

Bathing  It  Red! 
Here's  to  the  white  of  it — 
Thrilled  by  the  sight  of  it . 
Who  knows  the  right  of  It 
But  feels  the  might  of  it 
Through  day  and  night? 
Womanhood  s  care  for  it 
Made  manhood  dare  for 
Purity's  prayer  for  it 

Keeps  it  so  white! 
Here's  to  the  blue  of  it — 
Beauteous  view  of  it, 
Heavenly  hue  of  it. 
Star-spangled  dew  of  it 

Constant  and  true; 
Diadems  gleam  for  it, 
States  stand  supreme  for  it. 
Liberty's  beam  for  it 

Brightens  the  bluel 
Here's  to  the  whole  of  it — 
Stars,  stripes  and  pole  of  It. 
Body  and  soul  of  it, 
O,  and  the  roll  of  it. 

Sun  shining  through; 
Hearts  in  accord  for  it. 
Swear  by  the  sword   for  It, 
Thanking  the  Lord  for  it. 

Red  White  and  Blue! 


THE  RIPON  SOCIETY  ON  DEMO- 
CRATIC PARTY  REFORMS 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  about 
to  convene  in  Miami  Beach,  a  great  deal 
is  being  written  and  said  about  the  new 
reform  procedures  under  which  delegates 
from  each  State,  territory,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  been  chosen  in 
1972.  Under  mandate  from  the  1968  con- 
vention to  open  its  proce.sses  to  the  full 
participation     of     all     Democrats,     the 


Democratic  Party  has  undergone  the 
most  sweeping  reform  of  any  political 
party  in  at  least  100  years,  and  perhaps 
ever.  Full  and  meaningful  jjarticipation 
by  rank-and-file  party  m.embers  ha.'^  be- 
come a  reality  in  the  Democratic  Party. 
Over  98  percent  of  all  delegates  to  the 
1972  convention  have  been  elected  in 
processes  open  to  full  participation. 
Democrats  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
this  amazing  achievement. 

In  this  regard.  I  believe  u  i.=  worth  not- 
ing that  the  Ripon  Society,  a  Republican 
organization,  agrees  with  this  assess- 
ment. It  is  also  interesting  to  note  what 
leaders  of  that  organization  have  to  say 
about  the  political  processes  of  both  par- 
ties in  their  publication  of  June  15.  1972. 
-An  excerpt  from  that  publication  is  as 
follows; 

Ripon  Society-Democratic  Party  Reform, 
June  15,  1972 
But  Republicans  ought  not  be  too  smug. 
For  the  new  rules  have  opened  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  a  way  that  has  attracted 
legions  of  voters  across  the  country.  The 
Democratic  Party  has  been  "where  the  action 
is.  '  not  merely  because  it  had  a  real  decision 
to  make  on  its  presidential  nominee,  but  also 
because  there  was  a  real  opportunity  to  In- 
fluence that  decision. 

Here  the  caucus  system  was  Ingenious.  It 
got  people  Involved  In  selecting  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  candidate  at  the  grass- 
roots level.  Even  if  their  name  wasn't  men- 
tioned in  a  wire  service  story  covering  a  pre- 
cinct caucus  in  a  Des  Moines  living  room, 
thousands  of  people  across  the  country  felt 
they  were  part  of  the  nominating  process 
and.  as  a  result,  became  committed  to  the 
Democratic  Party. 

In  California,  between  January  1  and  April 
13.  those  registering  to  vote  opted  for  the 
Democratic  Party  In  nearly  a  three-to-one  ra- 
tio. During  these  three-and-a-half  months. 
400.000  more  people  selected  the  Democratic 
Party  than  the  GOP.  a  margin  that  Is  nearly 
double  President  Nixon's  1968  winning  Cali- 
fornia plurality  of  223,000  votes.  Clearly. 
being  "where  the  action  Is"  has  not  hurt 
Democratic  registration. 

Republican  delegates  watching  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  on  their  televisions  In 
July,  will  recoil  In  horror  at  the  disorder  the 
McCiovern  Commission's  reforms  have 
Drought.  They  will  go  to  Miami  Beach  In  Au- 
gust even  more  determined  not  to  repeat  the 
■mistakes  "  made  by  the  Democrats. 


23852 

But  the  Democrats  have  not  raade  a  mis- 
take. They  have  been  wlUlng  to  risk  the  diffi- 
culties of  diversity  and  conflict  Tor  the  bene- 
fits of  Involvement  and  commitment.  If  the 
Republican  Party  Is  ever  to  become  the  ma- 
jority party.  It  must  first  become  an  "open 
party."  The  1972  GOP  delegates  may  feel 
comfortable  In  the  controlled  environment 
of  the  Republican  Convention.  But  unless 
these  delegates  can  send  a  message  to  the 
electorate  that  they  welcome  grass-roots  par- 
ticipation in  the  CHDP  and  will  respond  to  it. 
the  Party  they  con:  rol  will  continue  to 
dwindle. 


SEN.\TE  CUTS  POST-S.\LT  FUNDS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OK     MAS-S.^CiirSLTTa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  30.  1972 

Mr  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  continually  voiced  my  support  of  the 
SALT  agreements,  feeling  that  they 
mark  the  commencement  of  a  new  di- 
mension in  this  country's  foreign  rela- 
tions. The  President  took  a  great  step 
forward  in  his  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  these 
measures  in  arms  limitation  will  not  be 
adver.sely  affected  by  anything  that 
would  ciemorLstrate  to  the  world  that 
America  does  not  have  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  these  agreements.  I  believe  that 
the  appropriation  of  the  $110  million  re- 
quested by  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
to  upgrade  strategic  pro£;ram5  not  lim- 
ited by  the  talks  would  do  exactly  that. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  on  June  27 
I  offered  an  .amendment  to  the  military 
procurement  authorization  that  would 
delete  these  funds.  Although  the  amend- 
ment failed,  I  still  hold  that  the  granting 
of  these  funds  now  would  weaken  the 
accomplisliments  of  the  summit  meet- 
ing, and  was  therefore  pleased  to  see  that 
the  Senate"  Armed  Services  Committee. 
chaired  by  Senator  Stennis.  deferred  ac- 
tion on  Secretary  Laird's  request,  declar- 
ing that  it  lacked  sufficient  justification. 

I  include  in  the  Record  an  article  by 
George  C  'Wilson  concermng  the  Senate 
committee's  action  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  June  30.  1972. 
It  is  my  intention,  by  inserting  the  ar- 
ticle, to  point  out  to  my  fellow  Members 
of  the  House  that  our  dL'^tingiiished  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  have  indeed  acted 
in  fine  fashion  and  I  commend  them  for 
it.  The  article  follows: 

Senate  Untt  Balks  .\t  Missile  Shield  for 

Washington' 

(By  Gocrge  C.  Wilson  i 

The  Senate  Armed  Senices  Committee  yes- 
terday refused  to  approve  money  for  a  missile 
defense  of  Washington  until  the  Pentagon 
comes  up  with  a  more  convincing  Justifica- 
tion, including  the  cost. 

Chairman  John  C,  Stennis  (D-Mlss.).  told 
reporters  that  his  committee  ran  out  of 
time"  in  waiting  for  details  about  the  sire. 
It  thus  approved  a  military  procurement 
bill  authorizing  only  the  Grand  Forks,  N.D.. 
antl-balllstlc-misslle  (ABMi  defense. 

President  Nixon,  on  the  basis  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  had  reciuested  congressional  approval 
of  mLsslle  protection  for  both  the  Washing- 
ton command  center  and  for  the  Mlnuteman 
ICBM  base  at  Grand  Forks. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Also.  Defense  Secretary  Melvin  R.  Laird 
asked  Congress  for  $110  million  to  beef  up 
the  U.S.  offense,  linking  the  need  to  the  arms 
limits  Imposed  by  the  SALT  agreement.  The 
Stennis  committee  deferred  action  on  those 
requests  as  well. 

"Those  items  were  deferred  without  preju- 
dice, and  some  may  be  recommended  later 
as  committee-approved  amendments,  once 
full  Justifications  are  presented,"  Stennis 
said. 

Tlie  committee  refusal  to  rush  into  new 
programs  may  result  in  the  Senate  voting 
on  the  SALT  agreements  first  and  the  Pen- 
tagon's latest  requests  for  more  weapons  sec- 
ond. Stennis  said  he  did  not  know  how  the 
legislative  calendar  would   work  out. 

The  Defense  Department  also  came  close 
to  being  turned  down  on  its  request  to  accel- 
erate the  Trident  (also  called  ULMS)  Jumbo 
submarine  program.  Stennis  said  the  com- 
mittee voted  8  to  8  to  deny  procurement 
funds  for  Trident  on  a  motion  by  Sen.  Lloyd 
M.  Bentsen  Jr.  (D-Tex.).  The  tie  meant  the 
motion  failed. 

The  Pentagon  for  the  new  fiscal  year  be- 
girmlng  July  1  asked  $422  million  to  buy 
hardware  for  the  Trident  submarine  and  an- 
other $555  million  for  research  and  develop- 
ment on  It.  Opponents  argue  that  the  Polaris/ 
Poseidon  fleet  of  mlsslle-carrytng  submarines 
Is  adequate  and  that  speeding  Into  Trident 
construction  might  Impel  the  Soviets  to 
follow  suit. 

The  Bentsen  amendment,  as  described  by 
Stennis,  would  have  cut  out  the  $422  million 
for  procvirement. 

The  extra  $110  million  In  research  funds 
Laird  requested  to  offset  SALT  consists  of  $60 
million  to  make  Mlnuteman  ICBM  sites  less 
vulnerable  to  attack;  $20  million  to  accel- 
erate Navy  development  of  a  cruise  missile  for 
submarines;  $20  million  for  work  on  Im- 
proved warheads,  and  $10  million  for  mili- 
tary communications  and  surveillance. 

The  Senate  committee  approved  none  of 
that  extra  $110  million,  while  the  House  ear- 
lier this  week  voted  for  all  of  It. 

All  told,  the  Senate  committee  approved 
$20.6  billion  to  buy  weapons  and  conduct  re- 
search on  advanced  ones— an  amount  $700 
million  less  than  the  House  approved  and 
$2.7  billion  less  than  the  Pentagon  requested. 

While  approving  most  of  the  big  weapons 
programs.  Including  $445.5  million  for  the 
B-l  bomber  and  $290  million  for  hardware 
for  the  Navy's  fourth  nuclear-powered  air- 
craft carrier,  the  committee  pared  military 
manpower  by  56.000  men. 


June  SO,  1972 


TO  HONOR  RETIRED  FIRE  CHIEF 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridav.  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  column  by  Alec  Kerr, 
of  the  Star  Tribune,  announcing  the  re- 
tirement of  Fire  Chief  Edward  Mulder,  of 
Harvey.  111.  In  so  doing,  I  wish  to  pay 
my  compliments  to  Edward  Mulder  for 
his  years  of  service. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  point  of  the 
dedicated  individuals  such  as  Mr.  Mulder 
in  communities  such  as  Harvey  and 
across  the  Nation.  I,  personally,  believe 
that  there  should  be  more  publications 
commending  dedicated  hard  working  of- 
ficials such  as  Ed  Mulder  rather  than 
give  such  attention  to  the  radicals  of  the 
day,  ■w'ho  are  working  to  destroy  rather 
than  preserve  the  country : 


To   Honor   Retired   Fire   Chief 
(By  Alec  Kerr) 

Plans  are  being  laid  for  a  retirement  party 
honoring  Edward  Mulder  who  retired  June  1 
as  fire  marshal  of  the  City  of  Harvey,  a  posi- 
tion he  held  for  16  years.  Mulder  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Fire  department  for  12 
years  prior  to  the  promotion  which  made 
him  Its  chief  officer. 

The  Harvey  man,  known  for  his  fire-fight- 
ing techniques  throughout  Illinois,  will  be 
honored  by  his  colleagues  and  friends  at  a 
banquet  to  be  held  in  Harvey's  Holiday  Inn 
on  Saturday,  July  15.  at  7  p.m. 

The  early  years  of  the  Harvey  Fire  depart- 
ment are  somewhat  confusing  concerning 
the  succession  of  fire  marshals. 

The  History  of  Harvey,  written  In  1962, 
records  the  formal  organization  of  the  Fire 
department  "In  1897  or  1898'-  under  Chief 
John  Ott,  who  aided  in  the  purchase  of 
Prince  aiid  Duke,  dapple  gray  horses,  which 
became  widely  known  as  one  of  the  fastest 
fire  "teams"  In  Illinois.  Besides  the  chief 
the  department   had   five   regular   members 

The  document  ILsts  one  chief.  Frank  Bartle 
(1891-92)  who  preceded  Ott.  although  the 
latter  is  recorded  as  having  begun  his  service 
with  the  department  in  1892  Instead  of  1897 
We  can  assume  that  the  first  five  years  of 
his  tenure  was  as  a  volunteer. 

This  record  Ls  at  odds  with  another  source 
used  by  the  Fire  department  as  a  promo- 
tional Item  In  connection  with  Its  annual 
dance  in  1948  which  listed  two  Ott  predeces- 
sors, Fraiik  Bartle  (1893-95)  and  Emmet 
Boyce  (1895-97)  with  John  Ott  taking  over 
In  1897.  This  could,  actually,  be  the  more 
accurate  of  the  documents,  but  the  only 
effect  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  years  Ott  served  as  chief,  from  24  to  19 
years. 

What  we  had  started  out  to  do  was  deter- 
mine whether  Mulder  held  the  post  longer 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Apparently,  he 
must  settle  for  runnerup  honors.  Ott  having 
served  for  19  years  and  Mulder  for  17. 

That  Is.  of  course,  relatively  unimportant. 
What  Is  of  vastly  more  consequence  Is  the 
fact  that  Mulder  served  as  chief  during  a 
much  more  critical  period — when  Harvey's 
busmess.  industrial  and  residential  growths 
were  at  their  peaks.  He  commanded  the 
largest  staff  In  the  history  of  the  department 
and  supervised  the  use  of  far  more  com- 
plicated fire-fightlng  equipment.  His  con- 
tribution to  the  safety  of  the  community 
and  its  residents  has.  therefore,  been  un- 
paralleled  in  the  city's  history. 

Ed  Mulder  has  been  a  dedicated  fireman 
and  an  able  leader  and  as  such  has  earned  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  the  community.  It 
Ls  appropriate,  therefore,  that  its  citizens 
pay  him  tribute  as  he  brings  a  career  of  un- 
selfish service  to  a  close  and  make  plans  to 
attend  the  dinner  at  which  he  will  be 
honored. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  30.  1972 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
pressing  matters  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict I  was  not  present  for  -.otes  on  June 
5.  and  June  12  throtigh  June  19.  Had 
I  been  here.  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on 
rollcall  numbers  185-189.  196-201.  205. 
206.  208,  210,  and  211.  I  would  have  voted 
"nay"  on  rollcall  numbers  203,  204  and 
207. 


June  30,  1972 


BOB  PAFFORD  of  CALIFORNIA- 
BEST  BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 
ASSET 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  say 
that  California  enjoys  its  preeminence 
in  agriculture  because  of  wat«r  resource 
development.  We  are  blessed  in  Cali- 
fornia with  three  major  competitive 
agencies:  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Water  Resources. 

The  Bureau  has  particularly  been 
managed  with  distinction  over  the  past 
decade  by  a  vei-y  innovative  water  devel- 
opment pioneer.  Bob  Pafford.  Bob  has 
accomplished  miracles  in  many  projects 
and  is  now  setting  his  mind  and  team  to 
the  task  of  completing  the  Tehama- 
Colusa  Canal  project  with  a  budget  of 
S14  million  plus  this  year. 

The  'V\'illows  Daily  Journal,  having 
recognized  in  the  past  the  work  of  Engle, 
Carr,  Leggett,  and  others  on  this  au- 
thorization, now  gives  appropriately  top 
honors  to  Bob  Pafford  as  follows: 

Pafford  Awarded;   Canal  "Sparkplug  " 

Sacramento. — Robert  J.  Pafford  Jr..  Re- 
gional Director  of  the  US  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  a  continuing  sparkplug  of  the 
Tehama-Colusa  Canal,  is  a  recipient  of  the 
Interior  Department's  highest  honor — the 
Distinguished  Service  Award. 

He  received  it,  for  one  reason,  because  he 
planned  and  carried  out  the  epochal  fish- 
spawning  facilities  in  the  Tehama-Colusa 
Canal  below  Red  Bluff. 

Due  to  his  efforts,  for  the  first  time  in  re- 
corded history  fish  are  being  spawned  in  a 
man-made  canal. 

At  the  May  31  dedication  of  the  Glenn- 
Colusa  Irrigation  District's  ftsh-screenlng 
facUltv  above  Hamilton  City.  L.  Edward 
Perry  of  Portland.  Ore..  Deputy  Regional  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Sen-ice. 
said  the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal  fish-spawning 
channel   "has  exceeded   all  expectations." 

It  is  expected  to  add  some  2  million  pounds 
of  Chinook  salmon  to  the  Sacramento  River 
fishery  each  year. 

Pafford  received  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  at  an  Interior  Department  Honor 
Awards  Convocation  in  Constitution  Hall. 
Washington.  D.C..  Thursday. 

It  recognizes  Pafford's  "outstanding  con- 
tributions In  engineering  and  administra- 
tion" during  his  38  years  as  a  career  Federal 
clvU-servtce  employee. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  E. 
Morton  said  of  Pafford  that  "his  demon- 
strated concern  over  the  environmental  Im- 
pact of  Bureau  facilities"  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons he  received  the  medal. 

He  pointed  out  that  several  years  ago 
Pafford  approved  and  put  into  effect  the  plan 
to  construct  the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal '^  ar- 
tificial fish-spawning  facilities  just  below  the 
Red  Bluff  Diversion  Dam. 

■Working  in  close  cooperation  with  State 
and  Federal  fishery  agencies."  Morton  said. 
"Bureau  designers  solved  many  highly  tech- 
nical problems  -^-hich  led  to  the  completion 
of  those  facilities  in  Octotjer,  1971.' 

A  citation  accompanying  the  award  notes 
that  "Mr.  Pafford's  decision  to  concentrate 
the  resources  of  the  Region  on  solving  this 
environmental  problem  and  his  leadership  in 
solving  it  preceded  by  several  years  the 
public  awareness  of  dangers  to  the  environ- 
ment." 

He    played    a    key    role    In    securing    full 
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clearance    of   the    canal    from    an    environ- 
mental point  of  view. 

Before  transferring  to  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
clamation In  Sacramento  In  January,  1963. 
as  Regional  Director.  Pafford  had  spent  more 
than  28  years  with  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  He  was  prominently  associated 
with  the  Pick-Sloan  plan,  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram between  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Buerau  of  Reclamation  covering  the  entire 
10-state  Missouri  River  Basin. 

Pafford  Is  the  author  of  the  "Reservoir'" 
article  In  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  and 
co-author  of  a  paper  on  "A  Disposal  System 
for  Agrlc\iltural  Waste  Waters  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  of  California."  which  he  pre- 
sented at  the  Seventh  Congress  of  the  Inter- 
national Commission  on  Irrigation  and 
Drainage  In  Mexico  City  In   1969. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Cali- 
fornia Tomorrow,  the  U.S.  Committee  of  the 
International  Commission  on  Irrigation 
Drainage  and  Flood  Control,  the  U.S.  Com- 
mittee of  the  International  Commission  on 
Large  Dams,  the  Wilderness  Society  and  the 
Audubon  Society. 

His  previous  awards  include  Federal  Em- 
ployee of  the  Year  In  1955  in  the  Nebraska 
area  and  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
Meritorious  Civil  Service  Award  In  1956.  He 
earned  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  In  elec- 
trical engineering  at  Kansas  State  University, 
graduating  in  1931. 


McGOVERN  S  CREDIBILITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  30.  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tom 
Wicker,  associate  editor  and  columnist 
for  the  New  York  Times,  has  written  an 
excellent  article  as  of  June  22  in  the 
New  York  Times.  He  had  previously 
wTitten  an  article  on  June  4,  entitled. 
"Redistributing  the  Wealth  in  the  Na- 
tion." in  which  he  tried  to  explain  the 
McGovern  plan  to  pay  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States. 
regardless  of  his  or  her  income  or  wealth. 
$1,000  each  per  year. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Wicker  was  suck- 
ered.  as  were  many  people  this  last 
winter,  as  to  what  the  McGovem  welfare 
plan  would  do. 

In  liis  June  22  article,  entitled.  "Mc- 
Govern'.s  Credibihty."  he  takes  the  Sen- 
ator to  task  for  not  only  a  lack  of 
understanding,  but  a  complete  misrep- 
resentation of  how  much  money  would 
be  required,  how  taxes  would  be  dis- 
tributed, and  what  the  average  tax  in- 
crease would  be  for  those  earning  $12,000 
to  S20.000  a  year.  Mr.  Wicker  points  out : 

For  those  above  820  000  the  tax  Increase 
might  average  80  percent  or  more.  If  the 
estimate  of  $27  billion  in  additional  revenue 
was  to  be  reached. 

Mr.  Wicker  says: 

The  road  to  credibility  gap  and  elsewhere 
is  paved  with  good  intentions,  and  if  George 
McGovern  really  wants  to  restore  the  faith 
and  trust  of  the  American  people  In  their 
Government,  he  has  made  a  bad  start  of  It 
with  this  Income  program 

As  is  always  the  case  with  credibility 
lapses,  he  also  has  called  Into  question  some 
other  pledges  and  calculations. 

The  articles  follow: 
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[From  the  New  York  limes.  June  4,  1972] 
Redistributing   the   Wealth 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
The  "fundamental  redirection"  of  the  na- 
tion proposed   by   George  McGovern   In  his 
Presidential  campaign  depends  first  on  rais- 
ing  billions  through   tax  reform  and  mili- 
tary   reductions.    So.    in    different    fashion, 
does  Mr.   McGovern's  most  interesting  and 
controversial  proposal — a  minimum  Income 
guarantee 

Here  is  the  way  McGovern  spokesmen  say 
the  plan  would  work : 

Each  year  the  Federal  Government  would 
pay  $1,000  to  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  United  States,  regardless  of  his  or 
her  Income  or  wealth.  Each  would  have  to 
pay  Federal  Income  tax  on  this  sum,  as  If 
It  were  earnings;  each  would  earn  as  much 
additional  money  as  possible. 

The  grants  would  replace  the  controversial 
welfare  program  called  aid  for  dependent 
children.  A  mother  now  on  welfare,  with 
three  children  and  no  husband,  would  get 
$3,000  a  year  plus  anything  else  she  might 
earn,  although  there  would  be  no  work  re- 
quirement; but  she  would  pay  Federal  in- 
come tax  on  her  total  income. 

A  family  of  four  with  an  income  of  $6,000 
would  get  a  84.000  cash  supplement;  so 
would  a  family  of  four  with  an  income  of 
$50,000;  but  each  family  would  be  taxed  on 
the  total.  For  families  with  earnings  below 
a  set  "break-even  "  point — say,  $12,000  for 
a  family  of  four— the  plan  would  provide  a 
net  Income  supplement  that  would  decline 
as  their  total  income  neared  the  break- 
even point;  families  with  incomes  above  the 
demarcation  line  would  have  a  net  Increase 
in  their  tax  payments. 

Mr.  McGovern  has  been  having  difficulty 
explaining  how  this  vast  Income  program 
would  be  paid  for,  and  what  It  would  cost. 
Spokesmen  say  this  is  because  it  would  be 
more  nearly  a  function  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue system  than  of  ordinary  Federal  budget- 
ing; and  also  because  policy  decisions,  such 
as  where  to  set  the  break-even  point,  would 
sharply  affect  the  cost. 

In  general,  however,  they  say  the  main 
burden  of  the  plan  would  be  borne  by  elim- 
inating the  $750  personal  tax  exemption  to 
which  every  citizen  is  now  entitled;  these 
exemptions  are  estimated  by  McGovern's 
staff  to  cost  the  Treasury  about  $63  billion. 
Eliminating  them  would  have  the  net  effect 
of  a  tax  Increase. 

As  it  works  now.  however,  the  personal 
exemption  system  favors  the  well-to-do 
rather  than  the  poor.  Mr.  McGovern's  ex- 
ample is  that  a  family  of  four  in  the  50 
per  cent  tax  bracket  gets  a  net  benefit  of 
about  $1,400  from  Its  exemptions,  while  the 
same  family  in  the  14  per  cent  bracket  ben- 
efits by  only  $392. 

Mr  McGovern's  proposal  would  mean  that 
a  family  of  four  with  an  annual  Income  of 
$60,000.  now  paying  income  tax  on  only 
$57,000  because  of  Its  four  $750  exemptions, 
would  pav  taxes  in  the  future  on  $64.000 — 
its  incom'e.  plus  Its  $4,000  In  grants,  with 
no  exemptions.  This  obviously  would  result 
In  a  substantially  higher  tax  payment,  even 
without  a  change  in  tax  rates. 

If  the  Income  grant  program  were  put  Into 
effect,  the  McGovern  men  say.  there  would  be 
an  immeldate  savings  of  $6  billion,  from  the 
elimination  of  persent  Federal  cost  of  aid  to 
dependent  children.  The  states  would  save 
about  $5  billion  in  welfare  costs,  over  and 
above  their  $2-billlon  contribution  to  the 
aged,  blind  and  disabled;  thus.  Mr.  McGov- 
ern  would  subtract  from  his  other  spending 
programs — to  be  paid  for  with  tax  reform 
and  defense  cuts  that  he  says  will  total  $60.5 
billion— the  $5  billion  he  now  proposes  for 
revenue  sharing  with  the  states 

The  minimum  Income  grants  would  go  to 
Social  Security  recipients,  so  Mr.  McGovern 
also  coiUd  take  out  of  his  putative  budget 
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the  $10  bUllon  he  Is  now  proposing  for  So- 
cial Security  benefit  increases.  With  this  $23 
billion  In  savings,  and  by  eliminating  per- 
sonal exemptions,  Mr.  McOovern  estimates 
that  a  break-even  point  of  88.500  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four  ■probably"  could  be  established 
without  further  tax  increases. 

But  a  break-even  point  of  $12,000  would 
require  *27  billion  more  revenue,  for  which 
a  ta.x-rate  Increase  would  be  necessary.  The 
McOovern  estimate  Is  thai  this  sum  could 
be  raLsed  by  a  combination  of  Increases  that 
would  cost  an  average  of  about  $50  per  tax- 
payer among  persons  earning  412.000  to  $20.- 
000  annually;  but  above  that  sum  the  in- 
creases probably  would   be  much  larger. 

Some  will  view  this  as  a  dole  to  the  poor 
and  many  of  those  to  be  taxed  more  heavily 
win  obviously  object,  but  the  plan  has  nu- 
merous advantages,  too.  It  would  eliminate 
the  welfare  bureaucracy  and  stop  migra- 
tion from  one  state  to  another  for  higher 
welfare  benefits,  and  Instead  of  taxing  low- 
income  people  to  support  the  Indigent,  as  at 
present,  it  would  provide  all  low-Income 
families  with  an  income  supplement. 

It  would  do  all  those  things,  that  Is,  If  it 
works  the  way  George  McGovern  and  his 
economic  aides  say  it  will.  Among  econo- 
mists and  political  opponents  there  Is  con- 
siderable dispute  about  that — particularly 
about  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  McGovern's  reve- 
nue estimates  and  the  likelihood  that  he 
could  raise  or  save  the  sums  that  would  be 
necessary.  Like  the  plan's  price  tag,  all  that 
remains  to  be  seen. 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  June  22,  1972] 

McGovern's  Credibility 

(By  Tom  Wicken 

Washington,  June  21. — His  victory  in  the 
New  'Vork  primary  puts  Senator  George  Mc- 
Govern on  the  brink  of  the  Democratic  Presi- 
dential nomination.  That  makes  it  all  the 
more  necessary  that  those  who  believe  the 
McGovern  campaign  promises  the  right  di- 
rections for  the  nation  should  insist  that  he 
himself  live  up  to  that  promise. 

Specifically.  Mr.  McGovern  cannot  at  one 
and  the  same  time  proclaim  his  intention 
to  restore  the  "credibility"  of  the  Presidency 
and  at  the  same  time  pretend  that  his  pro- 
gram for  income  redistribution  was  Just  a 
casual  idea  to  which  he  was  never  really 
committed.  The  fact  is  that  it  was  only  when 
analysts  began  to  show  the  economic  holes 
in  that  program  that  Mr.  McGovern  started 
backing  away  from  it. 

In  this  spsice  on  June  4  there  appeared 
an  explanation  of  how  the  complicated 
scheme — for  an  Income  supplement  of  $1,000 
per  person  to  every  American — was  stipposed 
to  work.  That  explanation  was  based  on  con- 
versations with,  and  a  seven-page  document 
prepEired  by,  the  McGovern  staff.  All  this  was 
accepted  far  too  uncritically,  with  the  result 
that  the  McGovern  Income  program  was 
made,  In  this  column,  to  seem  mere  practical 
and  carefully  worked  out  than  it  is.  This 
was  a  journalistic  sin  for  which  responsi- 
bility is  hereby  accepted;  it  was  also  reaffir- 
mation of  the  cardinal  lesson  that  every  pj- 
liiica!  reporter  learas  arid  re-learas--:hat 
everything  said  and  done  by  politicians  seek- 
ing or  holding  power  has  to  be  constantly 
challenged. 

The  most  obvious  distortion  concerned  the 
net  gain  to  the  Government  If  the  $750  per- 
sona] tax  exemption  fcr  every  taxpayer  were 
eliminated  In  favor  of  the  $1,000  McGovern 
gra:it.  McGovern  men  put  that  figure  at 
$63. 6  billion;  Mr.  McGovern  himself,  in  the 
California  primary,  repeatedly  said  it  would 
be  either  $60  billion  or  $70  billion;  In  fact, 
disinterested  tax  authorities  say.  it  would  be 
less  than  half  that  much — a  fact  which  both 
aspiring  politicians  and  gullible  reporters 
should  have  had  no  difficulty  in  establishing. 

For  another  example,  the  McGovern  staff 
document — and     consequently     the     article 
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here — said  that  a  family  of  four,  earning 
$60,000  a  year,  would  have  less  income  under 
the  McGovern  program  because  they  would 
pay  ta-xes  on  $64,000  a  year  (without  exemp- 
tions) rather  than  $57,000  a  year  (with  ex- 
emptions but  no  grants).  In  fact,  as  many 
persons  have  since  pointed  out,  depending 
somewhat  on  Its  deductions,  that  family's 
after-tax  Income — If  rates  remained  the 
same— would  be  little  changed,  and  might  in 
some  cases  be  higher. 

Again,  the  McGovern  staff'  document  said 
that  to  provide  income  stipplements  up  to 
a  512.000  Income  for  a  family  of  four,  with- 
out a  net  increase  in  its  taxes,  would  require 
an  average  tax  Increeise  of  $50  per  taxpayer 
on  those  earnings  between  $12,000  and 
$20,000  a  year.  It  did  not  add.  as  it  should 
have,  that  for  those  above  $20,000  the  tax 
increase  might  average  SO  per  cent  or  more. 
If  the  estimate  of  $27  billion  In  additional 
needed  revenue  was  to  be  reached. 

Senator  McGovern  now  seems  to  be  dis- 
avowing this  specific  program,  so  all  these 
errors  of  omission  and  commission  may  not 
much  matter,  in  a  practical  sense.  What 
does  matter  Is  that  expert  economic  analysis 
so  impugns  the  program  that  It  was  either 
extremely  careless  or  deceptive  to  put  It  for- 
ward In  that  form;  and  what  also  matters 
Is  that  It  Is  not  believable  that  Mr.  McGovern 
himself  considered  It  only  an  experimental 
idea. 

He  discussed  the  program,  for  instance.  In 
six  pages  of  text  with  Elizabeth  Drew  In  a 
television  interview  in  Los  Angeles  and  never 
suggested  it  was  a  tentative  proposal  ("Well, 
actually,  Liz,"  he  said  at  one  point,  "I  don't 
think  It  would  cost  much  of  anything.") 
He  did  suggest  the  $1,000  figure  might  have 
to  be  adjusted  but  he  consistently  referred 
to  "the  program  that  I've  recommended." 

That,  of  course,  may  be  what  is  finally 
important — George  McGovern  Is  thinking  of 
a  program  of  income  redistribution,  and  It 
may  well  be  that  nothing  is  more  vitally 
needed  in  a  society  In  which  1  per  cent  of 
the  population  holds  28  per  cent  of  the 
wealth,  and  In  which  the  poorest  fifth  of 
the  people  receives  only  about  4  per  cent  of 
the  annual  national  Income. 

In  that  sense,  Mr.  McGovern's  errors  of 
specificity  are  less  Important  than  his  Inten- 
sions; but  the  same  could  have  been  said  of 
Richard  Nixon's  1968  pledge  to  "end  the 
war  and  win  the  peace."  The  road  to  credi- 
bility gap  and  elsewhere  Is  paved  with  good 
intentions,  and  if  George  McGovern  really 
wants  to  restore  the  faith  and  trust  of  the 
American  people  In  their  Government,  he  has 
made  a  bad  start  of  It  with  his  Income 
program. 

As  is  always  the  case  with  credibility  lapses, 
he  also  has  called  Into  question  some  other 
pledges  and  calculations. 


H,  H.  MORRIS 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN    THE    HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  with 
mixed  emotions  that  I  note  tlie  retire- 
ment of  my  frood  friend,  my  fellow  Ken- 
tuckian,  and  our  distinguished  Post- 
master of  the  Hou.";e  of  Representatives, 
the  Honorable  H.  H.  Morris. 

I  am.  of  cours^e,  pleased  that  "Hap" 
Morris  has  served  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  his  country  with  dis- 
tinction and  honor  for  enough  years  to 
qualify  him  for  retirement  and  a  well 
deserved  rest. 
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But  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  must  confess  to  no  little  sadness  in 
the  knowledge  that  my  good  friend  Hap 
will  no  longer  be  around  to  give  advice, 
counsel,  and  encouragement  to  me  and 
to  all  Members  of  this  distinguished 
body. 

Having  come  to  the  House  in  the  92d 
Congress,  I  do  not  have  the  wealth  of 
memories  and  anecdotes  concerning 
Hap's  service  which  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Kentucky  possess  by 
reason  of  their  longer  relationship  with 
this  gentleman.  But,  my  memories  of 
Hap  make  up  in  quality  what  they 
might,  perhaps,  lack  in  quantity. 

He  ha.s  been  a  good  friend,  a  thought- 
ful advi.ser  and  a  trusted  confident  dur- 
ing my  months  in  Congress.  That  I  will 
miss  Hap  Morris,  his  smile  and  iiis  pleas- 
ant v,-ords  goes  without  saying,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

That  I  wish  him  every  possible  happi- 
ness, and  all  good  health  in  many  years 
to  come  also  goes  without  saying. 

Hap  Morris  has  served  this  House  and 
its  Members  with  imflagging  devotion 
and  uncommon  dedication,  and  this 
House  and  all  of  its  Members  are  for- 
ever diminished  by  Hap's  retirement. 


SIDNEY  MARGOLIUS.  PIONEER  IN' 
CONSUMER  JOURNALISM,  HON- 
ORED BY  CONSUMER  FEDERA- 
TION OF  AMERICA 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOFP.I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29,  1972 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America,  or- 
ganized in  1967  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
efforts  of  Esther  Peterson  to  build  a 
permanent  base  of  consumer  organiza- 
tion in  this  country  Vvhile  she  was  serv- 
ing as  Special  Assistant  to  President 
Johnson  for  Consumer  Affairs,  has  be- 
come a  powerful  force  in  the  consumer 
movement  in  only  a  few  short  years. 
A  year  ago.  it  initiated  annual  awards 
for  service  to  consumers,  making  its  first 
presentations  to  Senator  Pnitip  A.  Hart 
of  Michigan  for  public  service  and  to  Dr. 
Colston  A.  Warne  of  Consumers  Union 
for  leadersliip  m  consumer  affairs. 

On  June  9.  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  it 
was  my  great  honor  to  receive  the  second 
public  service  award.  The  second  award 
for  leadership  in  consumer  affairs  was 
presented  tj  Sidnev  Margo'ius,  columnist 
and  author,  who  was  the  pioneer  in  con- 
sumer journalism  in  the  United  States 
and  is  one  of  its  greatest  practitioners. 

Helen  E.  Nelson,  president  of  the  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America,  is  the  for- 
mer head  of  consumer  affairs  for  the 
State  of  California,  where  she  achieved 
an  outstanding  record  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  former  Gov.  Edmund  G. 
BrowTi.  The  executive  director  of  CFA  is 
Erma  Angevine.  wlio  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  building  the  organization  into  its 
present  size  and  influence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  remarks  made  bv 
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Mr.  Margolius  in  accepting  liis  award. 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
every  Member  of  Congre.ss  who  has  voted 
for  or  worked  on  consumer  issues,  for  he 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  this 
expanding  field  of  national  interest. 

Mr.  Margolius'  remarks  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  am  deeply  honored  by  this  award,  and  I 
must  say.  stiil  surprised  and  a  little  embar- 
rassed when  I  think  of  the  many  people  work- 
ing hard  for  consumers  who  deserve  this 
aw-ard  as  much  or  more.  The  Awards  Com- 
mittee must  have  given  a  lot  of  weight  to 
longevity.  An  award  is  something  I  never 
expected  when  I  became  interested  in  con- 
sumer problems  some  35  years  ago,  and  my 
fellow  consumer  Journalists  and  I  held  our 
first  convention  In  a  phone  booth  In  a  Green- 
wich Village  drug  store.  Sometimes  during 
those  isolated  years  I  used  to  think  that  the 
light  you  could  see  in  the  eyes  of  the  few 
consumerlsts  of  that  time  really  came  from 
the  sun  shining  through  the  holes  In  our 
heads. 

I  came  to  consumer  work  In  the  depres- 
sion of  the  1930's  through  my  Interest  in  the 
labor  movement  where  I  had  been  a  volun- 
teer organizer  for  a  teamster  local  In  the 
New  York  wholesale  produce  market.  I  was 
motivated  mainly  by  a  sense  of  indignation 
at  the  cynical  exploitation  of  working  people 
both  as  workers  and  consumers  in  this  big 
market  where  I  my.self  worked  as  a  business- 
news  reporter.  That  sense  of  indignation  kept 
me  working  on  consumer  problems  even  when 
some  of  my  friends  made  me  feel  that  I  was 
some  kind  of  kook,  who  would  traipse  25 
miles  to  Harlem  to  talk  to  a  meeting  of  even 
four  people  about  installment  credit  gyps.  I 
was  advised  many  times  that  if  people 
stopped  buying  on  Installments  the  whole 
economv  would  collapse. 

But  there  were  two  people  who  did  en- 
courage me  over  the  years,  and  this  award 
is  the  one  I'd  like  to  share  with  my  wife,  and 
with  Gordon  Cole,  editor  of  The  Machinist. 
Without  Gordon  there  would  not  have 
been  the  outspoken,  persistent  consumer 
coverage  in  the  labor  press  that  in  those 
years  was  just  about  the  only  consistent 
consumer  reporting  available  except  for  Con- 
sumers Union's  reports.  At  that  time  only 
the  labor  and  the  co-op  papers  would  have 
permitted  this  kind  of  candid,  name-naming 
information  to  be  published  as  a  regular 
feature. 

Gordon  became  editor  of  The  Machinist  In 
1947  and  a  few  months  later  got  me  working 
on  a  consumer  column  which  was  then  made 
available  to  other  labor,  co-op  and  credit 
union  papers. 

Gordon  himself  had  been  one  of  the 
country's  first  consum.er  reporters.  When 
he  was  on  the  Washington  staff  of  the  news- 
paper PM  In  the  early  years  of  World  War 
II,  he  carried  on  some  terrific  campaigns  for 
price  control  including  exposing  how  top 
officials  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
who  had  come  from  advertising  agencies  and 
food  companies,  were  trying  to  kill  the  grade 
labeling  needed  for  effective  price  control. 
Gordon's  determined  reporting  undoubtedly 
did  much  to  hold  down  prices  during  those 
years  of  real  inflationary  pressures,  and  also 
helped  to  keep  price  control  In  effect  for  at 
least  a  while  after  the  war. 

But  if  it  was  Gordon's  enterprise  and  con- 
stant promotion  that  developed  broad  con- 
sumer coverage  in  labor  and  other  papers,  it 
was  my  wife's  hard  work  and  enthusiasm 
that  made  possible  the  wide  ranging  re- 
search we've  done.  Not  only  has  Esther  ac- 
tually stayed  up  all  night  with  me  many 
nights  to  help  finish  urgent  projects,  but  we 
keep  motivating  each  other.  If  I'm  not  In  a 
state  of  indignation  about  some  consumer 
gouge,  she  is  likely  to  nm  across  something 
that  makes  her  indignant,  and  back  to  the 
typewriters  we  go.  I  remember  one  day  she 
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came  home  with  a  bagful  of  new  kinds  of 
oatmeal  with  added  ingredients  like  sugar, 
and  bits  of  dried  apple,  that  raised  the  prices 
enormously.  We  found  that  one  new  product 
which  I  can  only  describe  as  instant  Instant 
oatmeal,  could  be  prepared  in  half  a  minute 
instead  of  one  minute.  But  the  housewife 
paid  for  the  time  saving  at  the  rate  of  $4.50 
an  hour.  whUe  her  husband,  the  average 
worker,  earned  $3  an  hour.  Tlie  husband  ob- 
viously would  be  better  off  staying  home  and 
stirring  oatmeal  for  his  wife,  sprinkling  sugar 
on  cereal  for  his  children,  and  so  on. 

Anyway,  since  I  hate  to  throw  anything 
out.  I  ate  oatmeal  for  a  long  time.  Esthers 
been  very  patient  too.  When  we  were  work- 
ing on  "The  Great  American  Food  Hoax.  I 
gradually  accumulated  in  my  office  many  of 
the  foods  from  her  cupboard,  for  price  com- 
parisons. Finally  one  afternoon  she  came 
down  and  apologetically  asked.  "Can  I  have 
back  either  the  rice  or  the  noodles  so  I  can 
make  dinner''" 

It's  especially  gratifying  for  me  to  be  here 
tonight  when  Leonor  Sullivan  is  getting  an 
award.  I  always  think  of  Leonor  as  a  kind  of 
consumer  heroine  who  overcame  all  kinds  of 
obstacles  to  get  a  strong  truth  In  lending  law 
through  Congress.  Many  consumer  bills  are 
introduced  nowadays  but  few  are  enacted 
and  even  some  of  those  are  not  very  effec- 
tive. Leonor  not  only  Introduced  the  most 
Important  bill  of  all  but  she  got  it  through 
Congress,  using  every  possible  political  art, 
and  never  giving  up  when  she  encountered 
some  temporary  setback.  She  even  got  me  to 
help  her  though  I  was  aware  that  if  a  truth 
in  lending  law  ever  did  get  passed  I  would 
lose  one  of  my  best  sources  of  wTlting  mate- 
rial. 

Recently  Prank  Pollack  of  Consumers 
Union  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  same  consumer  issues  of  30  years  ago 
exist  today.  The  country  still  has  problems 
of  inflation,  price  control,  high  rents,  con- 
taminated foods,  flammable  fabrics,  haz- 
ardous products,  higher  living  costs  In  ghetto 
neighborhoods,  and  many  others. 

Does  that  mean  that  consumer  work 
doesn't  solve  any  problems?  I  can  hardly 
believe  that. 

I  think  that  the  fact  that  the  problems 
continue  means  that  consumer  progress  is 
never  fully  completed.  There  is  some  meas- 
urable progress  as  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Truth  in  Lending  law  and  in  alleviation  of 
other  consumer  credit  problems,  and  some 
progress  in  unit  pricing,  and  in  making 
products  safer.  But  at  the  same  time  new 
problenis  develop,  "Sfou  might  get  FDA  to  set 
standards  for  peanut  butter,  after  11  years, 
and  canned  orange  drinks  after  10  years,  but 
meanwhile  the  manufacturers  bring  out 
dozens  of  other  deceptively  promoted  prod- 
ucts. You  gradually  force  some  alleviation  of 
product  hazards  in  children's  to;,s  and  power 
lawn  mowers,  for  examole,  but  then  other 
hazardous  products  come  on  the  market. 

I've  come  to  believe  that  you  can  never 
expect  a  final  resolution  of  consumer  prob- 
lems. The  consumer  movement  must  be  an 
ongoing  activity,  a  constant  guardian  on  be- 
half of  the  public  welfare.  In  actual  fact,  the 
consumer  movement  is  the  price  of  free 
enterprise. 

Unless  the  system  itself  is  chaneed,  we'll 
have  to  go  on  digging  out  facts,  informing 
the  public  and  prodding  the  government.  A 
consumer  worker  is  something  like  a  doctor 
specializing  in  sinus  treatment.  His  patients 
never  die  but  they  never  get  well.  But  to 
be  effective,  we  are  going  to  have  to  become 
increasingly  expert  and  find  the  financing 
and  the  resources  to  stop  some  of  the  tre- 
mendous waste  of  family  and  national  re- 
sources now  going  on  in  this  country. 

The  current  price  control  fiasco  demon- 
strates again  the  urgent  need  for  a  strong 
Consumer  Federation  with  its  own  corps  of 
experts.  The  Administration's  program  was 
hastily  conceived,  and  made  no  effort  to 
reach  the  tap  roots  of  Inflation,  or  gave  even 
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anv  indication  that  the  jerry  builders  of  this 
program  knew  where  the  tap  roots  were.  The 
program  was  either  political  hypocrisy  or  a 
product  of  Ignorance,  and  I  hope  it  was 
merely  hypocrisy.  I'd  be  more  frightened 
than  ever  to  think  that  our  country's  eco- 
nomic fate  is  in  the  hands  of  officials  so  un- 
knowing of  real-life  economics.  Including 
that  instant  Instant  economist.  John  Con- 
nail  y  of  Texas. 

I  don't  think  people  realize  how  little 
many  government  officials  really  understand 
about  consumer  economics.  In  1965,  when 
Helen  Nelson  and  I  were  serving  on  Esther 
Peterson's  advisory  council,  we  asked  the 
then  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors  what  the  Administration  planned 
to  do  about  the  new  inflation  that  was  in 
the  making  On  the  specific  question  of  food 
prices,  the  government's  head  economist  re- 
plied that  he  saw  no  problem  since  food, 
quote,  is  a  highly  competitive  business. 

Well,  that  comment  must  rank  among  the 
most  famous  last  words  of  history.  The  main 
competition  in  the  food  btisiuess  at  that 
time  was  In  different  colors  of  trading 
stamps. 

Esther  Peterson  herself  foresaw  the  need 
for  consumer  organization.  She  realized  that 
her   role   of   representing  consumers   in   the 
White  House  could  change  with  a  new  ad- 
ministration or  even  with  a  change  in  the 
mood  of  a  President,  and  that  a  permanent 
base    of    consumer   organization    had   to   be 
created.  For  this  reason  she  devoted  some 
of  her  offices  limited  resources  to  encourag- 
ing   the    development    of    local    consumer 
groups  and  of  a  national  organization.  This 
Is   a   work   that   Betty   Purness   wisely  con- 
tinued. When  Erma  and  Dave  Angevlne  took 
on  the  job  of  organizing  the  first  Consumer 
Assemblv  in  1966,  the  first  broad  consumer 
organization    we   ever   had   in   this   country 
was  launched  I  consider  the  achievements  of 
CFA  remarkable  even  with  its  modest  budget 
and  small  staff.  For  the  first  time  consumers 
have  had  consistent  and  knowledgeable  rep- 
resentation  of   their  needs  before   Congress 
and  government  agencies,  and  a  continuing 
and  dependable  spokesman  to  the  press  for 
the  consumer  point  of  view.  Previously,  con- 
sumers   had    to    rely    mainly    on    the    labor 
unions   for  representation,   and   the   unions 
did  veoman  service  for  consumers  and  still 
do.  Otherwise  there  was  only   sporadic  and 
haphazard  representation  at  both  the  feder- 
al and  state  levels,  sometimes  by  members 
of   the  Consumers  Union  Co-op  and  credit 
unions  staffs  doing  double  duty,  and  occa- 
sionally by  some  of  the  women's  organiza- 
tions, CFA  has  given  consumers  more  visibil- 
ity nationally,  and  the  new  stat«  consumer 
organizations  have  given  us  more  visibility 
locallv,   than   we   have   ever   had    in   the  35 
years  that  I've  been  observing  this  scene. 

There  is  not  going  to  be  any  simple  or 
immediate  solution  to  cor.sumer  problems. 
There  Is  no  overall  gimmick  or  cureall  such 
as  consumer  education  or  a  consumer  de- 
partment in  government  or  a  sudden  awak- 
ening of  a  sense  of  corporate  responsibility. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  an  ongoing  con- 
sumer movement  on  both  the  national  and 
local  levels  that  will  bargain  for  consumers 
as  stronglv  and  effectively  as  the  trade  unions 
bargain  for  workers.  Thus,  there  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  a  strong,  expert  Consumer  Fed- 
eration. If  there  is  one  thing  that  I've 
learned  in  these  35  years,  its  what  t  said 
before:  a  well -organized  consumer  movement 
Is  the  only  force  that  can  make  genuine  free 
enterprise  operate  effectively  for  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  nation.  Those  who  clamor  for 
the  rights  of  free  enterprise  and  of  profit- 
making  business,  had  better  understand 
this  fact  for  the  sake  of  the  system  they 
claim  to  defend. 

I  want  to  thank  the  organizations  and 
consumer  workers  that  make  up  the  Con- 
sumer Federation  for  thU  award,  and  aU  of 
you,  for  this  opportunity  to  offer  my  own 
experiences  to  a  tolerant  If  captive  audience. 
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AGRICULTURAL  POLLLTION 
PROBLEMS 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  30.  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
major  part  of  the  job  to  be  done  In 
achieving  the  goal  of  clean  rivers  and 
streams  is  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
growing  problems  of  pollution  control  on 
the  farm  and  ranch  lands  of  our  country. 
The  changes  in  farming  and  land  man- 
agement techniques  which  have  brought 
us  such  a  wide  variety  of  nutritious  and 
high  quality  foods  have  also  brought 
water  pollution  problems  which  were  not 
present  to  serious  degrees  under  old 
farming  metliods. 

Agricultural  land,  because  of  type  and 
intensity  of  use  and  because  of  its  large 
areas  e.xposed  to  erosion,  supplies  the 
greatest  amount  of  the  Nation's  sediment 
yield,  perhaps  over  one-half  of  the  total. 
The  major  sources  of  agricultural 
water  pollution  are  sediment,  herbicides 
and  i>esticide.s,  fertilizers,  and  livestock 
wastes.  Sediment,  of  course,  is  not  only  a 
major  pollutant  in  its  own  right,  but  it  is 
also  a  major  carrier  of  all  the  others,  as 
well  as  some  infectious  agents  which  are 
now  causing  serious  health  hazards.  At 
oui-  1971  Public  Works  Subcommittee  on 
Conservation  and  Watershed  Develop- 
ment hearings  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  Melville 
W.  Gray,  Chief  Engmeer  and  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Environmental  Health, 
stated: 

It  Is  our  contention  that  there  Is  no  way 
by  which  Kansas  can  meet  all  water  quality 
standards  by  the  control  of  conventional  mu- 
nicipal and  Industrial  wastes  .  It  Is  also  our 
estimate  that  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
total  phosphate  load  In  Kansas  waters  are 
attributable  to  Industries  and  municipalities. 
The  Inference,  of  course,  is  that  these  ma- 
terials, the  remaining  percentage,  would  come 
from  land  runoff. 

Many  diseases  that  would  otherwise  die 
in  the  soil  are  transmitted  by  sediment 
and  water  runoff.  The.se  include  such 
serious  dLseiXses  as  hoy  cholera,  anthrax. 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  brucellosis,  and 
numerous  eye.  ear,  nose,  throat,  and  skin 
infections.  Sediment  also  carries  several 
tj'pes  of  chemical  pollutants  that  can  not 
be  transported  by  water  alone.  Some  of 
the  most  potent  and  dangerous  pesticides 
and  fertilizers  have  been  foimd  to  cling 
to  soil  particles,  and  can  only  drain  into 
waterways  in  silt-laden  rtmoff  from  the 
land.  Chlorinated  hydrocarbons  such  as 
DDT.  and  phosphorous  fertilizers  are 
some  of  the  silt-transported  chemicals 
responsible  for  severe  environmental 
damage  in  our  waterways.  Pollution 
from  animal  wastes  is  another  problem 
that  has  grown  up  as  a  result  of  tech- 
nological changes  and  modern  farming 
techniques.  About  two-thirds  of  the  U.S 
beef  output  is  now  finished  in  feedlots, 
and  problems  of  waste  dlspasal  have  In- 
crea.sed  tremendously  with  confinement 
feeding  of  hogs,  dairy  cows,  and  poultry 
as  well  If  all  the  animal  wastes  produced 
in  the  Missouri  River  basin  alone  were 
put  through  sewage  disposal  plants,  it 
would  be  equal  to  the  sewage  from  370 
million  people  The  development  of  plant 
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fertilizer  which  is  less  costly  and  more 
pleasant  to  spread  has  meant  that  today's 
animal  wastes  are  not  always  spread  over 
the  land,  as  they  were  in  the  past.  The 
building  threat  to  w-ater  purity  is  in- 
creased by  the  fantastic  biochemical  oxy- 
gen demand  of  animal  waste  runoff, 
sometimes  reaching  5.000  parts  per  mil- 
lion, from  12  to  25  percent  greater  than 
that  of  raw  sewage. 

In  Mr.  Gray's  testimony  at  the  Wichita 
hearing,  he  stated : 

with  respect  to  present  and  proposed  water 
quality  standards,  there  can  be  no  question 
regarding  the  effect  of  land  runoff  on  water 
quality,  particularly  with  respect  to  phos- 
phates, nitrates,  turbidities,  and  the  bacterial 
Indices  of  pollution;  the  conform  group,  with 
panlcular  emphasis  on  fecal  conform. 

Diseases  cause  hundreds  of  millions  of 
doUai-s  in  losses  each  year,  as  well  as 
inflicting  terrible  infections  upon  swim- 
mers and  boaters.  Fish  are  poisoned  by 
chemicals  and  suffocated  by  lack  of  oxy- 
gen due  to  animal  wastes.  Lakes  are 
turned  to  soup  by  fantastic  growths  of 
algae,  which  feed  on  plant  fertilizer  run- 
offs. Silt,  the  carrier  of  most  of  these  bad 
tidings,  clogs  our  waterways  and  fills  our 
reservoirs  and  ponds — and  the  problems 
are  either  too  costly,  too  time-consum- 
ing, or  too  complex  for  farmers  to  solve 
by  themselves. 

Developing  new  technology  to  stop  sed- 
imentation must  continuously  go  on  to 
keep  pace  with  new  developments  in  ma- 
chines that  work  the  land.  In  a  state- 
ment at  our  1971  subcommittee  hearings 
in  Davenport,  Iowa,  Dan  Cutler,  of  the 
University  of  Iowa's  Agricultural  Law 
Center,  testified: 

Pesticides  and  phosphorous  fertilizers  en- 
ter bodies  of  waste  almost  exclusively 
through  absorption  through  eroding  sedi- 
ment particles.  .  ,  .  Thus,  of  the  Ave  major 
agricultural  sources  of  wat«r  pollution,  sedi- 
ment, pesticides,  and  phosphorous  fertilizers 
are  most  susceptible  to  control  through  the 
implementation  of  land  treatment  measures. 
However,  as  presently  constituted,  land  treat- 
ment measures  are  not  progressing  satlsfac- 
torUy. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  15596, 
which  is  intended  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary- of  Agriculture  to  take  steps  to  see 
that  the  watershed  program  does  pro- 
gress satisfactorily.  Since  enacted  in 
1954,  th''  watershed  program  under  Pub- 
lic Law  566  has  become  so  encumbered 
with  problems  that  many  local  sponsors 
have  decided  further  applications  for 
projects  are  useless.  Delays  on  all  levels 
have  resulted  in  an  attitude  of  pessi- 
mism throughout  the  program,  especially 
for  those  who  are  trying  hardest  to  make 
it  work. 

My  bill  would  revise  the  watershed 
program,  and  it  includes  specific  changes 
in  five  major  areas,  the  first  of  which  Is 
farms  and  ranches.  The  Secretary  of 
.Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make  agree- 
ments for  technical,  financial,  and  engi- 
neering assistance  for  up  to  10  years. 
These  agreements  should  give  local  spon- 
sors and  landowTiers  the  solid  assurance 
that  their  proposals  are  transformed  into 
responsive  projects,  and  will  not  be 
thwarted  by  the  3.7  years  delay  which 
the  average  proposal  now  faces.  To  in- 
sure that  Federal  plarming  and  engineer- 
ing expenditures  are  no  longer  wasted 
by  failures  and  terminated  projects  on 
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the  local  level,  the  Secretary  may  require 
the  landowner  to  agree  to:  provide  for 
the  installation  and  maintenance  of 
needed  works:  and  install  needed  works 
or  measures  according  to  the  techincal 
specifications  of  the  Secretary. 

Anyone  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
our  environment,  and  our  Nation's  water 
in  particular,  should  be  concerned  about 
the  failure  of  our  present  program  to 
provide  resources  where  they  are  badly 
needed.  H.R.  15596  would,  if  passed,  turn 
these  dismal  failures  into  encouraging 
success,  of  which  we  could  all  be  proud. 
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HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
the  legislation  before  us— H.R.  14896— 
to  e.xpand  and  strengthen  those  child  nu- 
trition programs  which  come  under  the 
provisions  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act.  However,  one  aspect  of  this  legis- 
lation has  me  greatly  concerned. 

There  is  a  provision  of  this  bill,  au- 
thored by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  QuiEi,  which  authorizes  the 
use  of  vending  machines  in  school  lunch 
programs  where  the  food  provided  is  lim- 
ited to  nutritious  food  items.  Under  the 
list  of  definitions  provided  for  this  legi.- 
lation  we  find  that: 

Nutritious  should  be  con.sidered  as  mean- 
ing that  a  food  or  food  produce  contains  nu- 
trients which  in  relation  to  the  caloric  value 
will  provide  a  balanced  diet  when  consumed 
In  EufUcient  quantity  to  meet  the  recom- 
mended early  allowances  of  calories  for 
school  children. 

I  have  been  advised  that  this  would 
not  include  soft  drinks.  This,  in  my  view, 
is  unfortunate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation—H.R.  14390 — designed  to  allow 
the  sale  of  soft  drinks  during  lunch  time 
in  school  cafeterias.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  controversy  about  this  bill 
on  the  grounds  that  the  nutritious  value 
of  soft  drinks  is  questionable.  Howeve;-. 
thi-ough  numerous  meetings  with  official? 
closely  connected  with  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  as  well  as  from  discus- 
sions with  the  students  themselves.  I 
have  discovered  that  the  Federal  regula- 
tions against  the  sale  of  soft  drinks  in 
school  cafeterias  have  actuallv  threat- 
ened the  future  of  the  federally  sub.'^i- 
dized  lunch  programs.  TThese  piohibi- 
tions  are  actually  working  counter  to 
the  intent  of  the  law 

It  has  been  found  that  many  students, 
when  the  option  of  selecting  a  beveraee  is 
removed,  would  rather  go  elsewhere  for 
their  lunch  or  go  without  lunch  at  all. 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  balanced,  nutritious  lunch 
with  a  soft  drink  is  far  preferable  to  a 
hot  dog  or  a  package  of  cup  cakes  pur- 
chased down  the  street,  or  in  some  in- 
stances, no  meal  at  all 

Some  .school  officials  in  Maryland  have 
told  me  they  may  have  to  discontinue 
their  lunch  programs  completely  be- 
cause of  lack  of  participation.  Obviously, 
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Mr.  Speaker,  if  students  stay  away  from 
the  lunchrooms,  and  do  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  school  lunch  program,  they 
cannot  benefit  from  the  nutritional  bene- 
fits the  Government  is  trying  to  insure. 
No  matter  how  nutritious  that  lunch  is, 
it  must  be  consumed  to  provide  any  bene- 
fit. 

My  legislation  in  no  way  dictates  to 
the  school  that  soft  drinks  must  be  sold. 
It  simply  allows  indivadual  schools  or 
school  districts  to  determine  on  the  basis 
of  local  conditions  whether  they  wish  to 
sell  soft  drinks. 

.Another  objection,  removed  from  the 
area  of  nutrition,  which  has  been  lev- 
eled against  the  legislation  that  I  in- 
troduced, has  been  the  question  of  vend- 
ing machines  being  in  competition  with 
federally  subsidized  limch  programs.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  bill  before  us— H.R. 
14396 — authorizes  the  use.  for  the  first 
time,  of  vending  machines  in  school  caf- 
eterias during  the  lunch  period.  These 
funds  may  be  used  to  finance  local  school 
funds  and  this  is  commendable.  I  ap- 
plaud this.  But  why  not  include  soft 
drink  vending  machines.  Surely  this 
would  not  constitute  a  threat  to  the  suc- 
cess of  such  lunch  programs.  Students, 
in  a  time  when  18-year-olds  are  allowed 
to  vote,  should  have  the  right  and  oppor- 
tunity to  drink  a  soft  drink — with  the 
permission  of  local  school  authorities. 
How  will  this  detract  from  the  lunch 
service  ? 

As  Dr.  Homer  O.  Elseroad.  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Montgomery 
Coimty,  said  in  a  letter  to  me : 

It  is  our  contention — that  by  the  time 
students  reach  senior  high  school  age  that 
some  slightly  greater  options  should  be  avail- 
able to  them  at  lunch,  partly  because  of 
their  own  preferences,  and  partly  because 
we  believe  it  is  good  education  for  them  to 
begin  to  assume  some  responsibility  for 
these  kinds  of  decisions  themselves. 

I  most  certainly  agree,  Mr.  Speaker. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  that  hearings 
be  held  on  my  bill.  H.R.  14390.  as  soon 
as  possible  so  that,  in  conjunction  with 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  14896,  young  men 
and  women  in  our  high  schools  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  exercise  their 
freedom  of  choice.  They  are  adults  and 
thev  should  be  treated  as  such. 
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gratitude,  congratulations,  and  best 
wishes  for  his  continued  good  health 
and  the  rest  and  enjoyment  that  one 
hopes  for  in  retirement. 


GENERAL  WESTMORELANT>— A 
GREAT  SOLDIER 


END    THE    WAR 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  both  in 
time  of  war  and  in  time  of  peace  Gen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland  ranks  as  one 
of  the  great  soldiers  and  citizens  of  our 
time.  His  miUtary  performance  in  Afri- 
ca, in  Europe,  in  Korea,  and  in  'Vietnam 
have  demonstrated  his  brilliance  as  a 
soldier  and  his  preeminence  as  a  leader. 

Now.  as  General  Westmoreland  leaves 
his  post  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army— 
where  he  has  made  invaluable  contribu- 
tions to  our  country's  national  defense — 
I  join  with  others  in  this  expression  of 
CXVIII 1503— Part  18 


HON.  MORGAN  F.  MURPHY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
many  Americans  are  confused  by  the  ac- 
tions of  an  administration  which  claims 
it  wants  to  end  the  'Vietnam  war  yet 
drops  more  bombs  and  mines  harbors  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "peace." 

Americans  feel  helpless  and  frustrated 
because  they  are  seemiiigly  powerless  to 
direct  their  Government  to  end  this 
wasteful  war  although  they  have  spoken 
out  many  times.  The  most  notable  time 
was  in  1968  when  a  man  was  elected  to 
the  highest  office  in  the  land  on  a  pledge 
that  he  had  a  plan  to  end  the  war.  Well, 
the  war  goes  on.  and  all  the  American 
people  get  is  doubletalk  about  "peace 
without  losing  face." 

I  insert  into  the  Record  at  this  time 
a  letter  sent  by  two  of  my  constituents,  a 
leaflet  and  a  news  article  from  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times.  The.se  items  tell  of  ef- 
forts to  obtain  signatures  on  a  petition  to 
end  the  war.  More  than  900  names  were 
gathered  at  religious  services  Mother's 
Day  last  and  sent  to  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Illinois.  Adlai  Stevenson 
and  Charles  Percy. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  read  the  re- 
marks of  these  women  and  consider  that 
all  across  the  United  States  there  are 
millions  more  like  them  who  desire  an 
end  to  the  'Vietnamese  conflict.  Let  us  not 
allow  their  voices  to  fall  on  deaf  ears  any 
longer. 

The  letter  follows: 

May  21.  1972. 
The  Hon.  Morgan  MrRPHv. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Murphy:  We  are  happy 
to  inform  you  that  many  of  your  constituents 
applaud  the  stand  which  you  and  both  of 
our  senators  from  Illinois  have  taken  with 
regard  to  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  from  Vietnam. 

To  attest  to  this  fact  we  are  sending  copies 
of  signatures  affixed  to  an  open  letter  ad- 
dressed to  both  our  junior  and  senior  sena- 
tors The  original  of  these  was  sent  to  our 
senior  senator,  Charles  Percy  and  a  copy  to 
our  Junior  senator.   Adlal   Stevenson 

These  signatures  were  gathered  on  Mother's 
Day.  May  14.  1972.  in  the  Chicago  commu- 
nities of  Beverly  Hills.  Morgan  Park  and  Mt. 
Greenwood,  primarily  in  front  of  different 
houses  of  worship. 

We  wovild  like  you  to  know  that  we  are  not 
a  formal  organization  but  a  group  of  women, 
two  or  three  of  which  were  talking  together 
on  Thursday.  May  1 1  about  the  war  and  the 
recently  announced  blockade 

We  felt  frustrated  and  powerless  when  a 
phrase  in  a  circular  put  out  by  the  Women 
for  Peace  caught  our  eye  and  Imagination. 
It  read.  "We  the  mothers  who  have  given 
life  must  be  dedicated  to  preserving  It." 
A  few  calls  to  friends  indicated  that  there 
were  others  who  felt  as  we  did  and  so  we 
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convey  some  facts  about  the  war  particularly 
to  women. 

By  Sunday  morning  we  had  leaflets  print- 
ed, a  sample  of  which  we  are  enclosing  here. 
About  75  workers  passed  them  out  and  ob- 
tained signatures  on  the  letter  to  our  sena- 
tors. 

These  signatures  represent  about  900 
people  and  we  ask  that  you,  as  our  elected 
representative,  regard  them  as  a  token  rep- 
resentation of  the  deep  sentiment  against 
this  war  among  the  constituents  of  your  dis- 
trict. 

Also,  please  find  enclosed  a  clipping  from 
the  Sun-Times  which  reported  on  the  action 
which  we  took. 

We  ask  that  you  work  for  a  speedy  end 
to  this  war  which  Is  depleting  our  morale, 
resources  and  young  men. 
Sincerely. 

Josephine  Stewart, 
Mabiltn  Thibeau. 

Mother's  Day  Greeting  From  Mothers 
After  1 1  Years  of  War 

(1)  Our  country  is  divided  and  our  econ- 
omy Is  crippled. 

(2)  Every  measure  we've  taken  has  failed 
to  win  the  war  or  the  peace. 

(3)  We  are  defending  a  corrupt  dictator- 
ship In  South  Vietnam. 

(4)  Our  President  has  said  that  Immediate 
withdrawal  would  mean  losing  face.  What 
about  the  lives  we  are  losing  In  a  war  we 
cannot  win? 

(5)  Our  prisoners  will  not  be  released  as 
long  as  we  continue  fighting  and  as  we 
continue  there  wUl   be  more  prisoners. 

(6)  The  only  sane  answer  Is  Immediate 
withdrawal. 

(7)  Make  your  views  known  by  writing  to: 
Senator  Charles  Percy.  Senator  Adlal  Steven- 
son. Representative  Morgan  Murphy. 

And  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
We.  the  mothers  who  have  given  life  must 
be  dedicated  to  preserving  It, 


(From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  May  15, 

1972] 

Beverly  Hills  Mothers  Protest  War  With 

Leaflets  on  Their  Day 

(By  Judy  Nlcol) 

About  50  Beverly  Hills  mothers  passed  out 

Mother's    Day    messages    outside    Blx    local 

churches    and    a    synagog    Sunday,    urging 

mothers   to   speak   out   against   the   war    In 

Vietnam. 

The  50,  who  are  not  part  of  any  organized 
group,  said  they  came  together  spontaneously 
last  week  and  decided  to  pass  out  leaflets 
that  read:  "We  the  mothers  who  have  given 
life  must  be  dedicated  to  preserving  It. 

■Our  President  has  said  that  Immediate 
withdrawal  would  mean  losing  face — but 
what  about  the  lives  we  are  losing  In  a  war 
we  cannot  win?" 

They  asked  for  Immediate  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam. 

reaction  "favorable" 
Most  reaction  to  the  group's  presence  out- 
side churches  Sunday  was  "very  favorable." 
according  to  a  spokeswoman  for  the  group. 
But  one  protesting  mother  was  told  "I 
think  the  President  knows  more  than  you 
do." 

The  women  passed  out  "Mother's  Day  greet- 
ings "  at  the  churches  where  they  are  mem- 
bers. Thev  were:  the  Morgan  Park  Baptist 
Church  of  Chicago,  Christ  the  King  Church, 
Friends  Religious  Society  of  Chicago,  St. 
Barnabas  Church,  Queen  of  Martyrs  Church, 
Beverly  Unitarian  Church,  and  Beth  Torah 
Congregation. 

The  50  women  came  together  following 
President  Nixon's  announcement  of  the 
blockade  of  North  Vietnam. 

to  send  petitions 


They  phoned  mutual  friends  voicing  their 
d^i'ded  to' use'Mo'the)  's^Day  as  our'locus  to     distress  over  the  blockade,  and  finally  de- 
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cided  to  send  petitions  urging  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  to  Illinois  Senators  Charles  H. 
Percy  and  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  III. 

The  women  asked  that  their  names  not 
be  used  because  they  do  not  want  personal 
publicity.  They  said  they  seek,  instead,  to 
Inform  elected  representatives  of  the  depth 
of  autl-war  sentiment  in  the  country. 

The  group  began  passing  out  leaflets  Sat- 
urday and  continued  through  Sunday  as  the 
various  congregatioiLs  met 


FATHER  HESBURGH  OF 
NOTRE  DAME 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

of     INDI.\;.A 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  30.  1972 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
accession  to  the  presidency  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  of  the  Reverend 
Theodore  M.  Hesbiirgh.  CSC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try have  done  so  much  for  so  many  with 
such  courage  and  devotion  as  has  Father 
Hesburgh. 

I  am  proud  to  know  him  as  both  con- 
stituent and  fi-iend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame.  Father  Hesburgh 
has  served  as  a  model  for  other  college 
and  university  presidents  in  his  vigorous 
and  imaginative  leadership  of  a  great  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning. 

As  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  he  has  set  another  kind 
of  example,  in  his  steadfast  and  effective 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  human  rights. 

Indeed,  in  evei-y  way.  Father  Hesburgh 
has  set  an  example  to  us  all  in  his  com- 
mitment to  the  application  of  reason  in 
human  affairs  and  to  the  pursuit  of  jus- 
tice for  all  our  citizens  as  our  common 
obligation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  June  1972  issue  of 
the  journal.  Notre  Dame  magazine,  con- 
tains an  excellent  article,  by  Richard  W. 
Conklin,  summarizing  the  remarkable 
career— to  date— of  Father  Hesburgh. 

As  Mr.  Conklin  says  of  Father  Hes- 
burgh: 

He  Is  a  contemporary  rarity — a  national 
leader  with  moral  Impact. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  pleasure  in  insert- 
ing at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  arti- 
cle to  which  I  have  referred : 

The  Hesbukgh  Years:  The  Challenge  of 

Chance 

(By  Richard  W.  Conklin) 

As  an  educator,  he  has  brought  Notre  Dame 
from  the  forefront  of  the  nation's  football 
factories  to  the  forefront  of  the  nations  uni- 
versities.—The  New  York  Times. 

While  the  man  about  whom  that  was 
WTltten — Theodore  Martin  Hesburgh.  C  S  C. — 
would  be  the  flrsc  to  quarrel  with  the  accu- 
racy of  'football  factor.-"  at  any  point  in 
Notre  Dame's  hLstory,  he  also  knows  the 
place  he  is  fond  of  blessing  as  his  airliner 
makes  its  approach  over  the  Golden  Dome, 
Ls  not  the  same  place  it  wa.s  20  years  ago. 

There  are  many  reasoiLs  why  Notre  Dame 
Is  not  the  same  place.  The  Church,  In  which 
the  University  was — and  Is — Imbedded,  has 
changed.  So,  too,  have  the  young  people  who 
grow  into  adulthood  on  Us  campus,  and  to 
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some  extent  its  professors,  although  one 
would  probably  find  the  thread  of  continuity 
strongest  there.  And  to  a  very  real  extent, 
Notre  Dame's  growth  has  been  tied  to  a  gen- 
eral postwar  expansionist  period  of  higher 
education  (as  It  now  faces  the  problems  of  a 
general  depression).  But  there  are  few  who 
would  not  admit  that  the  main  reason  why 
Notre  Dame  has  changed  is  because  of  the 
uncommon  leadership  of  a  man  who  be- 
came Us  15th  president  in  1952  at  the  age 
of  35. 

Father  Hesburgh  Is  a  55-year-old  Holy 
Cross  priest,  a  son  of  a  German-French 
father  of  Luxembourg  ancestry  and  an  Irish 
mother  with  a  suspected  trace  of  Spanish,  all 
of  which  might  have  something  to  do  with 
his  language  facility,  which  Includes  six 
spoken  and  eight  read.  Born  in  Syracuse, 
N.Y.,  into  a  middle-class  family  (his  father 
was  an  executive  of  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass), 
the  young  Hesburgh  learned  something  about 
the  vagaries  of  the  national  economy  when 
he  worked  40  hours  a  week  for  $8  as  a  gas 
station  attendant  during  the  Depression.  The 
Institution  he  heads  now  has  a  faculty  of 
some  750,  a  student  body  of  8,200,  an  endow- 
ment of  $67.9  million,  an  annual  budget  of 
$50  million,  and  more  than  75  buildings  (a 
third  built  In  his  era)  with  a  replacement 
value  of  S167  million. 

V^Then  he  was  12,  a  friendly  priest  asked 
him  what  he  wanted  to  be,  and  Instead  of 
one  of  the  more  popular  responses — police- 
man, fireman,  explorer — he  said  he  wanted 
to  be  a  priest.  And  If  he  died  today,  that  Is 
the  one  word  he  would  want  engraved  on 
his  tombstone,  with  the  other  titles — chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  CivU  Rights  Commission, 
President  of  Notre  Dame,  trustee  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  among  them — left  to 
memory. 

a  priest's  priest 
"Hesburgh  is  a  priest's  priest,"  said  a  close 
friend.  Although  he  logs  up  to  150.000  air 
miles  a  year  visiting  as  many  as  50  coun- 
tries, the  times  he  has  missed  saying  Mass 
and  reading  his  breviary  can  be  counted  on 
one  hand.  He  is  a  contemporary  rarity — a 
national  leader  with  moral  impact.  Former 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  in  1964 
presented  Father  Hesburgh  with  the  nation's 
highest  civilian  honor,  the  Medal  of  Freedom, 
has  put  it  this  way,  "His  strong  moral  re- 
solve, his  deep  sense  of  justice  and  his  faith 
in  what  our  country  can  be  have  made  his 
contribution  an  outstanding  one.  He  has  in- 
fluenced others  to  Join  him  by  his  example 
of  love  and  compassion  .  .  ."  Father  Hes- 
burgh's  sense  of  compassion  is  made  up  of 
small  things — flowers  to  the  hospitalized 
wife  of  the  Russian  ambassador  to  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency,  a  call  to  the 
wife  of  a  staff  member  he  caused  to  be  ab- 
sent on  their  anniversary — as  well  as  a  will- 
ingness to  leave  a  crowded  desk  to  fly  to  the 
bedside  of  a  nephew  critically  Injured  in  a 
car  accident  or  to  administer  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Sick  to  a  former  assistant  stricken 
with  cancer. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  colimanist  for  the  cam- 
pus student  paper  attacked  Father  Hes- 
burgh on  his  priesthood.  Privately,  the  man 
could  not  have  helped  but  be  hurt,  and  let- 
ters from  the  campu?  community  Indicated 
that  it.  too.  had  sensed  a  violation  of  ground 
rules  which  had  tolerated  some  rather  vitri- 
olic criticisms  of  University  officials.  Some 
months  later,  the  writer,  now  graduated, 
wTote  Father  Hesburgh  requesting  a  letter  in 
support  of  his  claim  to  conscientious  objec- 
tor status.  He  got  It.  "It's  caUed  turning  the 
other  cheek."  commented  one  of  the  few  per- 
sons who  knew  of  the  incident. 

Like  many  Notre  Dame  administrators, 
Father  Hesburgh  works  the  dark  side  of  the 
clock.  "I'll  give  you  all  the  time  you  want — 
between  midnight  and  4  a.m.,"  he  told  a 
Time  magazine  cover  story  reporter  in  1962. 
He    works    in    an    ■npretentious    office    ("It 
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doesn't  compare  to  Fordham,"  commented 
one  television  cameraman),  behind  a  clut- 
tered desk,  within  reach  of  a  telephone  with 
a  private  line,  underneath  shelves  of  books 
(he  reads  two  or  three  a  week,  from  theology 
to  best-selling  fiction),  amid  a  clutter  of 
travel  memorabilia,  listening  to  classical 
music  on  a  Magnavox  stereo,  smoking  a  cigar 
and  wearii.g  a  copper  bracelet  to  ward  off 
sleep-interfering  aches  and  pains.  In  an 
adjoining  room  is  a  refrigerator  for  quick 
lunches,  a  small  bar  for  visitors,  and  the 
hoods  from  more  than  three  dozen  honorary 
degrees.  Students  are  occasional  visitors  to 
this  late-night  lair  and  have  been  known  to 
serenade  their  president  with  Christmas 
carols  from  the  balcony  outside  his  window. 
The  future  president  of  Notre  Dame  was 
on  campus  as  a  student  in  the  days  when 
"the  kids  wore  hobnail  boots  and  threw  you 
in  the  lake  if  you  did  not  welcome  the  fool- 
ball  team  back  on  campus."  He  returned 
from  theological  studies  In  Rome  to  a  post- 
war campus  where,  if  they  were  worn  at  all. 
the  remnants  of  Army  uniforms  held  the 
battlefield  sweat  of  their  owners.  Both  cam- 
puses were  different  from  today's,  and  Father 
Hesburgh's  own  educational  philosophy 
shows  traces  of  contact  with  completely  dif- 
ferent life  styles.  This  is  one  reason  why  the 
cliche  of  "relevancy"  gets  little  hearing,  'I 
was  here  at  the  University  as  a  student  in 
the  early  1930's,"  he  said,  "and  if  I  had  been 
taught  the  most  relevant  thing  at  that  time 
it  would  have  been  how  to  survive  in  the  De- 
pression, something  relevant  at  that  moment 
but  irrelevant  for  the  rest  of  my  life," 

THE    priest-educator 

The  priest-educator  is  also  fond  of  re- 
minding audiences  that  it  is  foolish  to  tie 
one's  conception  of  education  to  knowledge 
of  facts.  "The  whole  of  human  knowledge 
is  doubling  every  12  to  15  years.  You'd  better 
learn  how  to  think  today,  how  to  cope  witli 
new  knowledge  and  with  evolving  situations, 
because  that's  the  kind  of  life  you're  going 
to  face." 

In  1969.  a  Father  Hesburgh  letter  to  Notre 
Dame  students,  warning  them  that  disrup- 
tive protests  would  not  be  tolerated,  was  met 
with  a  media  explosion.  The  general  public 
at  the  time  was  increasingly  fearful  of  vio- 
lence on  the  once  placid  American  campus. 
and  the  news  media  faithfully  reported  one- 
half  of  the  now-famous  "15-minuie"  letter. 
They  neglected  the  part  which  supported  all 
non-violent,  non-obstructive  efforts  of  stu- 
dents to  realign  the  priorities  of  the  nation. 
"It  seems  I'm  suddenly  everybody's  favorite 
fascist,"  Notre  Dame's  president  once  noted 
ruefully  after  glancing  at  a  stack  of  letters 
from  the  student  Left  and  the  adult  Right. 
The  tightrope  on  which  every  major  college 
or  university  president  walked  In  the  late 
1960's  was  drawing  tight,  and  some  Notre 
Dame  student  leaders  predicted  high  winds. 
"It's  tragic,  but  Father  Hesburgh  will  be  the 
first  to  go  in  the  crunch,"  predicted  the  lead- 
ing campus  radical.  The  tension  of  the  cam- 
pus situation  was  well-known  to  Notre 
Dame's  president.  Indeed,  he  was  in  double 
jeopardy,  as  polarization  grew  in  the  area  of 
civil  rights.  As  the  only  surviving  member 
of  President  Eisenhower's  1957  original  ap- 
pointments, he  was  now  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission. 

"The  problem  is  that  you  are  forced  Into 
a  ser.e?:  of  quick  decisions."  commented 
Father  Hesburgh.  "You  can  make  six  good 
ones  in  a  row.  but  one  bad  one  will  cost  you 
everything."  He  kept  a  necrology  in  his 
pocket  to  remind  him  how  many  major  col- 
lege presidents — many  of  whom  he  ad- 
mired— had  been  toppled  from  leadership  at 
such  campuses  as  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia. Columbia  and  Cornell. 

Father  Hesburgh's  own  tightrope  grew  taut 
in  May  of  1970,  when  the  U.S.  Incursion  into 
Cambodia  (and  later  the  Kent  State  tragedy) 
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galvanized  the  nation's  campuses.  Including 
Notre  Dame.  In  a  mass  quardangle  meeting 
of  students  he  made  what,  in  retrospect, 
might  have  been  one  of  the  most  important 
talks  of  his  life.  He  came  down  hard  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam  (an  issue  where  he  was 
already  on  record) .  but  advised  students  that 
violence  was  counter-productive.  As  a  result, 
instead  of  burmng  buildings,  Notre  Dame 
students  took  their  case  to  the  surrounding 
community,  collecting  some  26.000  signatures 
on  an  end-the-war  petition. 

PRACTICES    WH^T    HE    PREACHES 

One  of  the  things  which  aided  him  in 
this  kind  of  plea  was  the  fact  that  he  had 
practiced  what  he  preached.  On  the  Issue 
of  civil  rights,  he  had  challenged  everyone, 
including  four  Presidents,  to  live  up  to  the 
objective  of  equal  opportunity.  "Every  kid 
in  the  country."  he  said,  "stands  up  and 
says.  'One  nation,  under  God,  indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  justice  for  all.  But  for  the 
blacks,  there  Is  neither  liberty  nor  justice." 
With  each  such  statement,  the  hate  maU 
grew  in  his  third-floor  office  underneath 
Notre  Dame's  golden  dcme.  He  shrugged  it 
off.  noting.  'There's  a  very  simple  way  of 
getting  law  and  order:  work  for  Justice,  be- 
cause Justice  is  the  price  of  law  and  order." 
His  stand  on  busing,  which  is  built  on  the 
moral  principle  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity at  the  end  of  the  bus  ride,  has  brought 
a  new  onslaught  of  angry  letters. 

Since  Cambodia,  the  other  side  of  the 
letter  to  Notre  Dame  protesters  in  1969  has 
been  given  due  emphasis.  There  is.  Father 
Hesburgh  has  told  countless  listeners,  a 
"new  breed"  student,  "They've  been  sensi- 
tized to  a  lot  of  things  that  I  don't  think 
I  was  that  much  sensitized  to  when  I  was 
graduated  from  here  .  .  .  they,  In  a  sense, 
bear  more  of  the  world's  burdens  and  prob- 
lems and  moral  crises  on  their  shoulders. 
Like  all  young  men.  hope  runs  high  and 
Idealism  runs  high,  and  they  h&ven't  really 
had  much  of  life's  acid  on  them  .  .  but  this 
Is  the  first  generation  I've  known  which  Is 
willing  to  do  somethbig  about  their  idealism 
even  to  the  extent  of  downward  mobUlty  so- 
clallv  and  economically." 

A  "third  tension  point  in  the  life  of  Theo- 
dore Hesburgh — apart  from  American  higher 
education  and  clvU  rights— is  the  institu- 
tional church.  He  grants  that  the  young 
Catholics  coming  into  Notre  Dame  evidence 
less  of  the  familiar  signs — such  as  Mass 
attendance— which  have  been  traditionally 
used  as  indices  to  religiosity,  but  he  argues 
that  students  are  paradoxically  more  inter- 
ested than  their  predecessors  in  the  ultimate 
questions  to  which  philosophy  and  theology 
direct  themselves.  "As  I  sit  and  read  some 
of  the  things  they  write  nowadays,  there's 
a  kind  of  spiritual  perception,  a  deep-seated 
Christianity,"  he  notes.  At  the  same  time,  he 
sees  an  Irony  in  the  anti-instltutlonallsm  of 
students.  "I  think  if  you  were  to  cancel  out 
the  whole  government  and  the  whole  Church 
and  everything  else  tomorrow  morning,  you 
would  start  relnstltutlonalizing  them  the 
next  day.  Institutions  are  the  kinds  of 
structures  we  all  lean  against:  they  glue 
society  together  and  'communalize'  the  kind 
of  actions  we  have  to  take.'  His  prediction 
that  young  people  who  stress  the  social 
apostolate  would  come  to  need  prayer  and 
the  sacraments  as  sustenance  for  a  life  of 
Christian  risk  seems  to  be  borne  out  in  the 
recent  interest  on  the  part  of  veteran 
Catholic  social  activists  on  the  development 
of  a  deeper  prayer  life. 

LIBERAL    YET    CONSERVATIVE 

Those  w^ho  tab  Father  Hesburgh  as  a 
liberal  in  Church  affairs  can  cite  his  posi- 
tions on  birth  control  and  coresponsibillty 
In  the  Church,  but  they  had  better  be  able 
to  explain  his  unapologetlc  defense  of  the 
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advantages  of  a  celibate  clergy.  "I  am  a 
very  lit>eral  person  as  far  as  achieving  justice, 
which  Is  a  question  of  means  and  strategies 
and  scenarios,"  he  once  explained,  "But  I'm 
fairly  conservative  about  what  I  think  Is 
valuable  to  human  life." 

On  the  population  question,  his  Is  no  crisis 
rhetoric.  He  opposes  abortion  and  argues 
that  underdeveloped  countries,  where  over- 
population grinds  down  human  dignity, 
ought  to  receive  more  of  a  share  of  the 
globe's  resources. 

Apart  from  his  own  opinions,  however,  he 
has  staunchly  defended  academic  freedom 
on  campus.  His  numerous  forays  in  this 
area — including  the  defense  of  the  right  of 
his  theology  chairman  to  attack  a  papal 
encyclical  and  his  calm  reiteration  of  Notre 
Dame's  "open  speakers'  policy"  at  a  time 
when  radical  attorney  William  Kunstler  was 
banned  from  other  campuses — earned  him 
the  prestigious  Meiklejohn  Award  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Professors 
in  1970. 

Today,  entering  his  20th  year  at  Notre 
Dame,  he  is  one  of  the  veterans  in  a  Job 
where  the  life  expectancy  of  Incumbents  has 
shrunk  from  11  to  4';  years.  Many  consider 
him  the  last  of  the  high-profile  presidents, 
as  the  trend  grows  toward  lawyer-negotia- 
tors who  blend  nicely  Into  the  increasingly 
committee-type  structures  of  institutions 
where  leadership  demands  are  different.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  most  obvious 
exception — Yale's  Kingman  Brewster,  Jr. — 
has  been  called  the  "Protestant  Hesburgh" 
onlv  a  little  less  often  than  Father  Hesburgh 
has"  been  called  the  "Catholic  Brewster." 
While  Father  Hesburgh  has  led  the  way  in 
campus  governance  reforms  which,  by  his 
own  admission,  have  reduced  his  power  to 
10  percent  of  what  It  was  In  1952,  he  Is 
sometimes  Impatient  with  its  machinery. 

One  management  study  of  the  contem- 
porary university  pointed  out  that  its  presi- 
dent," in  contrast  to  his  business  counter- 
part, actually  has  relatively  little  to  say 
about  three  crucial  aspects  of  his  enter- 
prise— product  line  (students) .  personnel 
(faculty),  and  future  strategy  (curriculum 
planning). 

Nonetheless,  the  two  major  Institutional 
decisions  of  the  last  decade— the  change- 
over to  lay  governance  In  1967  and  the  more 
recent  decision  for  co-education — both  bear 
the  executive  stamp  of  Notre  Dame's  Presi- 
dent. 

BROAD  VISION   OF  NOTRE  DAME 

While  he  has,  in  recent  years,  cut  down 
somewhat  on  the  more  than  two  dozen  com- 
mittees and  commissions  and  other  groups  on 
which  he  spent  almost  one-third  of  the 
year's  365  days,  Father  Hesbvirgh  still  works 
a  double  shift  on  campus  to  compensate  for 
outside  commitments.  "The  only  difference 
between  Hesburgh  and  God  is  that  God  Is 
everywhere  and  Hesburgh  is  everywhere  but 
Notre  Dame."  runs  a  time-worn  campus 
observation,  but  others  note  that  the 
President's  off-campus  activities  have  been 
directly  and  Indirectly  beneficial  to  the  Uni- 
versity, often  In  terms  of  foundation  or 
federal  money.  "Most  Important,"  one  top 
level  administrator  pointed  out,  "is  the  fact 
that  his  outside  activities  have  broadened 
his  vision  of  the  place — what  it  can  be,  what 
It  can  do," 

Each  spring,  just  as  the  swallows  return 
to  Capistrano,  rumors  reappear  on  campus 
predicting  the  Imminent  resignation  of  Notre 
Dame's  President.  This  year,  he  shunted 
them  aside  at  a  formal  dinner  for  deans  and 
department  chairmen  by  using  Mark  Twain's 
observation  that  the  reports  of  his  death 
"were  greatly  exaggerated."  He  also  noted  that 
"If  anyone  really  wants  to  know  If  I  am  going 
to  resign,  they  can  call  me  up  on  the  tele- 
phone." One  reporter  did,  and  Father  Hes- 
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burgh  told  him  he  stays  on  because  the 
trustees  ask  him  to.  The  reporter  did  not 
feel  It  necessary  to  ask  why. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  chronology  of  the  major 
events  in  the  life  of  Father  Hesburgh. 
and  a  listing  of  his  most  significant 
achievements. 

THE   HESBURGH    RECORD 

Born:   May  25,  1917.  Syracuse,  New  York. 

EDUCATION 

Holy  Rosary  Grade  and  High  School.  Syra- 
cuse. NY..  1922-34. 

University  of  Notre  Dame.  1934-37. 

Gregorian  University,  Rome,  Italy.  Ph.  B., 
1940, 

Holy  Cross  College.  Washington.  D.C.. 
S.T.L..  1943. 

Catholic  University  of  America.  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  S.T.D..  1945. 

CAREER 

Entered  the  Congregation  of  Holy  Cro68 
Notre  Dame.  Indiana.  1934. 

Ordained  to  the  priesthood,  Notre  Dame. 
June  24.  1943. 

Served  on  Department  of  Religion  faculty 
and  as  chaplain  to  Notre  Dame's  married  vet- 
erans and  their  families.  1945-1947. 

Chairman.  Department  of  Religion,  1948- 
49. 

Executive  Vice  President  of  the  University, 
1949-52. 

Appointed  President  of  Notre  Dame,  Jnne 
28,  1952. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Member,  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
since  1957;   Appointed  chairman,  1969, 

Permanent  Vatican  City  Representative, 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  1957- 
70. 

Member.  National  Science  Board.  1954-66. 

Trustee  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

President,  International  Federation  of 
Catholic  Universities.  1963-70. 

Member.  Carnegie  Commission  on  the  Fu- 
ture of  Higher  Education. 

President.  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges. 

Member.  President's  General  Advisory 
Committee  on  Foreign  Assistance  programs. 

Chairman,  Overseas  Development  Council. 

Director  of  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation. 

Trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 

Member.  American  Bar  Association  Com- 
mission on  Campus  Government  and  Student 
Dissent. 

Member.  President's  Commission  on  an 
All-Volunteer  Armed  Force. 

Trustee  of  the  United  Negro  College  Fund, 
Inc. 

Director  of  the  Chase  Manliattan  Bank. 

HONORS 

U.S.  Medal  of  Freedom,  1964. 

Meiklejohn  Award  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Professors.  1970. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  Medal  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  America.  1969. 

Charles^Evans  Hughes  Award  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 
1970. 

U.S.  Navy  Distinguished  Public  Service 
Award.  1959. 

National  Catholic  Educational  Association 
Merit  Award.  1971, 

Fellow,  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences; Clergj-man  of  the  Year,  Religious  Heri- 
tage of  America,  and  Reinhold  Nlebuhr 
Award,  1972. 

Honorary  degrees  from  38  colleges  and  uni- 
versities Including  Yale,  Princ--ton.  Brandels. 
Columbia.  Dartmouth.  Catholic  University. 
Indiana.  Northwestern,  Michigan  State.  Il- 
linois, California,  Southern  California,  Mon- 
treal and  Vienna. 
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RUIN  IN  DETROIT 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  COLLINS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  Ls  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Legal  and  Mone- 
tar>-  Affairs  of  the  Hou.se  Government 
Operations  Committee  and  m  that  capac- 
ity have  participated  fully  m  the  current 
extensive  oversight  investigation  of  the 
operations  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  L'rban  Development.  In  recent 
months  we  have  concentrated  our  ef- 
forts upon  the  operations  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  due  to  rapidly 
mounting  reports  of  unconscionable 
profiteering  in  the  cities  by  those  who 
manipulated  FHA  in  a  mamier  that 
made  a  mockerv'  of  our  efforts  to  insure 
the  opporttinity  for  all  to  acquire  a  de- 
cent home  in  a  decent  environment,  the 
mandate  of  the  1949  Housing  Act. 

A  number  of  my  constituents  in  Chi- 
cago have  been  and  continue  to  be  vic- 
timized a.s  a  result  of  FHA  failures.  The 
West-Side  Coalition  sounded  the  alarm 
several  years  ago.  As  a  consequence  the 
coalition  has  now  evolved  into  a  new  na- 
tional organization  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  over  300  cities.  In  testimony 
before  our  subcommittee,  spokesmen  for 
this  organization  made  a  clear  and  com- 
pellmg  case  for  the  need  for  immediate 
and  effective  reforn^s  from  top  to  bot- 
tom of  tlie  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion and  called  upon  the  Congress  to 
take  action  faced  with  executive  branch 
unwillingness,  indifference,  and  in  cer- 
tain instances  incompetency. 

I  urgently  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  coUeagrues  a  recent  report  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  full  Committee  on 
House  Government  Operations  which 
sets  out  in  painstaking  detail  the  root 
causes  for  today's  $200,000,000  fiasco  in 
Detroit.  The  incompetency  and  indiffer- 
ence of  HUD  officials  and  the  less  than 
vigorous  response  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  utilizing  its  resources  to  stop 
widespread  criminal  activity  is  a  cause 
for  deep  concern. 

Our  distinguished  colleague.  John  S. 
MoNAC.AN.  subcommittee  chairman,  is  en- 
titled to  the  liighest  praise  for  the  ob- 
jective and  fair  minded  manner  in  which 
he  conducted  the.se  most  sensitive  hear- 
ings The  fact  that  our  recommendations 
were  adopted  unanimously  in  my  judg- 
ment is  a  clear  indication  of  the  accept- 
ance of  the  recommendations  set  forth 
by  the  committee.  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  after  the  Democratic  Convention 
we  will  be  called  uiwn  to  consider  a  3- 
year  housing  act  It  is  incumbent  upon 
us  all  to  analyze  HUD  operations  in  our 
own  areas  and  cities  to  insure  that  the 
needs  of  the  people  are  in  fact  being 
met  by  the  legislation  we  enact.  I  have 
made  a  number  of  suggestions  to  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  am  hopeful  that  these  suggestions. 
most  of  which  are  based  upon  our  re- 
cent report,  will  be  adopted.  In  our  re- 
sponse to  the  tragic  riots  of  1968.  ex- 
pediency was  the  watch   word  but  ex- 
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pediency  must  give  way  where  abuses 
such  as  have  been  found  to  exist  In  Chi- 
cago and  Detroit  and  elsewhere  occur.  I 
include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  re- 
cent editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Post  which  I  commend 
to  the  reading  of  my  colleagues: 
I  Prom  the  Bridgeport  Post,  June  27,  1972] 

Ruin  in  DEXRorr 
Government  bungling  and  unscrupulous 
proflteerlng  have  helped  make  a  shambles  of 
many  nelghborhods  In  Detroit,  Michigan.  The 
unsavory  details  of  the  extensive  housing 
scandal  have  been  brought  to  light  by  a 
House  subcommittee  headed  by  Congressman 
John  S.  Monagan  of  Waterbury. 

The  specifics  seem  to  be  beyond  belief, 
nevertheless,  they  are  fact.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Developmen; 
(HUD)  has  become  the  largest  property 
owner  la  Detroit.  Most  of  Its  holdings  are 
practically  worthless  on  the  real  estate  mar- 
ket, but  the  nation's  taxpayers  will  have  to 
make  mortgage  payments  which  could  total 
$200  million. 

This  is  what  happened.  After  the  riots 
which  racked  the  city  In  the  mid-1960s,  the 
federal  government  made  a  concerted  effort 
to  help  the  poor  obtain  decent  housing.  Home 
ownership  was  the  goal. 

Thousands  of  families  purchased  resi- 
dences by  making  minimal  down  payments. 
HUD,  through  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration (FHA),  guaranteed  the  mortgages. 

The  calamity  has  arisen  because  real  estate 
speculators  bought  up  numerous  dilapidated 
buildings,  made  a  few  superficial  cosmetic 
improvements,  then  sold  them  to  the  poor  at 
double  or  triple  the  original  costs.  Govern- 
ment Inspectors  either  did  not  know  what 
was  going  on  or  simply  did  not  care. 

The  new  owners  quickly  discovered  that 
essential  repairs  costing  thousands  of  dollars 
were  needed  to  make  most  of  the  dwellings 
livable.  They  could  not  afford  the  bill  or  sell 
the  properties,  so  the  only  choice  was  aban- 
donment. To  date  more  than  8.000  units  have 
been  vacated,  and  another  20,000  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  foreclosed. 

HUD.  stuck  with  the  mortgage  guarantees, 
has  to  make  good  to  the  various  creditors. 

The  monetary  loss  is  only  half  of  a  tragic 
affair.  There  Is  no  way  to  measure  the  frustra- 
tion and  resentment  of  poor  people  whose 
hopes  were  raised  dramatically,  only  to  be 
bitterly  dashed. 

To  compound  matters,  Mr.  Monagan  ob- 
serves that  similar  patterns  are  causing  decay 
In  many  of  the  nations  large  cities. 

The  programs  which  spur  housing  develop- 
ment and  home  ownership  are  not  to  blame. 
The  best  laid  schemes  come  to  naught  If  bu- 
reaucrats or  private  businessmen  are  negli- 
gent or  worse. 

By  bringing  to  light  what  happened  In  De- 
troit, Mr.  Monagan  has  alerted  other  cities 
that  there  Is  no  substitute  for  sound  plan- 
ning. Desperately  needed  residences  for  low 
and  moderate  Income  families,  whether  In 
Detroit.  Bridgeport  or  any  city,  must  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people.  Expediency  only  leads 
to  ruin. 
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SUPPRESSION  OF  FREEDOMS  IN 
THE  BALTIC  STATES 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN    THE    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  30.  1972 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  32  years  ago 
this  month  the  Soviet  Union  invaded 
and  occupied  the  Baltic  States  of  Lith- 
uania.  Latvia  and   Estonia.   Since  that 


time  the  Baltic  people  have  been  denied 
their  freedom.  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
denouncing  the  aggressive  Soviet  ac- 
tion that  has  for  so  long  oppressed  the 
peace-loving  people  of  the  Baltic  nations. 

I  support  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416,  unanimously  passed  in  the  89th 
Congress,  which  commemorates  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  Lithuanian  upris- 
ing against  Soviet  tyranny.  It  is  time  our 
Government  acted  with  a  new  diligent 
effort  to  encourage  the  reinstitution  of 
free  government  enabUng  the  Baltic 
countries  to  once  again  regain  their  own 
self  identity  and  enjoy  the  fundamen- 
tal human  rights  which  provide  each 
individual  with  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press himself  in  a  .society  that  is  open 
and  free. 

Rather  than  commemorating  a  sad  an- 
niversary for  more  than  three  decades, 
let  us  work  toward  a  goal  that  will  en- 
able us  to  commemorate  the  liberation 
of  the  Baltic  people  from  Soviet  rule.  I 
call  upon  this  administration  to  begin  a 
comprehensive  effort,  through  our  ovvti 
diplomacy  and  in  other  international 
forums,  to  bring  an  end  to  the  depriva- 
tion of  the  rights  of  these  people,  and 
insure  them  their  inalienable  freedom. 


THE  FARM  FAMILY  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN    THE    HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  30.  1972 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  highest  honors  that  can  come 
to  any  American  family  for  outstanding 
good  work  and  good  citizenship  is  the 
annual  designation  as  Farm  Family  of 
the  Year,  a  selection  sponsored  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  am  proud  that  tliis  distinction  for 
1972  has  been  conferred  on  a  younu 
family  from  my  district  of  Arkansas. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Carlos  D.  Dixon  of  Lo- 
noke County,  with  their  three  children, 
were  with  us  in  Washington  last  week- 
end to  receive  the  honor  in  a  presenta- 
tion by  President  Nixon  at  the  White 
House. 

The  Dixons  and  their  farm  near  Aus- 
tin, Ark.,  represent  a  success  story  in  the 
truest  American  tradition.  As  a  young 
couple  in  their  early  twenties,  Carlos  and 
Shelba  Jean  Dixon  went  to  work  8  years 
ago  to  establish  themselves  in  farming. 
They  had  no  reserve  resources  to  bank  on 
except  their  own  diligence  and  determi- 
nation, and  such  help  as  might  be  avail- 
able from  the  credit  services  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration. 

But  from  this  modest  beginning,  the 
Dixons  have  built  an  outstanding  family- 
size  dairy  farm  over  the  8-year  span. 
They  have  graduated  from  FHA  to  con- 
ventional credit  for  financing  their  cur- 
rent production,  and  they  are  well  on 
their  way  to  success  in  this  rigorous  but 
immensely  satisfying  business  of  farm- 
ing. They  also  are  outstanding  for  their 
participation  and  leadership  in  many 
organizations  and  activities  of  their 
community. 
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The  Dixons"  experience  to  a  very  large 
extent  is  self-created,  through  the 
dedication  and  hard  work  they  have  put 
into  the  development  of  their  farm.  But 
their  accomplishments  prove  that  op- 
portunity still  is  present  in  American 
agrictilture  for  the  new  generation  of 
farmers,  and  for  the  family-size  farm. 
The  progress  of  their  farm  also  proves 
the  value  of  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion services  in  helping  the  capable  and 
serious  farm  family  lay  the  foundation 
for  success  in  a  family  farm  enterprise. 

In  his  leadership  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  Administrator  James  V. 
Smith  has  done  much  to  emphasize  and 
increase  the  outreach  of  these  farm 
credit  programs,  even  while  the  agency 
has  vastly  expanded  its  services  in  hous- 
ing credit  and  community  facilities  im- 
provement for  both  farm  and  nonfarm 
rural  people.  Arkansas  today  is  one  of 
the  resurgent  rural  areas  in  the  United 
States,  thanks  in  large  measure  to  re- 
sources marshaled  tlirough  FHA  and 
applied  through  an  excellent  State  FHA 
organization  directed  by  State  Director 
Robert  Hankins. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  this  outstanding 
young  couple  on  their  tremendous 
achievement  and  the  example  they  have 
set  for  encouragement  of  other  rural 
families.  I  offer  for  the  Record  further 
details  of  the  accomplishments  that  have 
earned  them  this  award,  as  summarized 
in  a  release  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  connection  with  presentation 
of  the  honor  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixon  last 
week: 

Secretary     of     Agriculture     Honors    FHA 
Farm  Family  of  the  Year 

Washington,  June  23. — Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Earl  L.  Butz  today  presented  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Farm  Family 
of  the  Year — the  Carlos  D.  Dixons  of  Lo- 
noke County,  Ark. — to  President  Nixon,  the 
press  corps  and  several  hundred  USDA 
employees. 

The  Dixon  family  has  been  selected  by  a 
panel  of  Judges  as  the  family  which  repre- 
sents the  attainments  possible  through  the 
supplemental  credit  of  the  Farmers  Home 
-Administration,  the  rural  credit  service  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  FHA  has 
more  than  150,000  farmer  borrowers. 
'  In  introducing  the  family,  Mr.  Butz  re- 
called his  own  farm  background  with  some 
pleasure.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  the 
National  FHA  Farm  Family  of  the  Year  rep- 
resents all  that  is  good  and  sound  in  our 
rural  areas^and  in  our  entire  country. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixon  started  In  1964  with 
two  acres  of  land,  an  old  house  and  some 
other  property.  They  now  own  120  acres  and 
rent  244  more.  Their  dairy  herd  has  grown 
to  113  head.  They  have  a  new  modem  Grade 
"A"  dairy  barn  and  a  new  brick  home. 

With  their  three  children,  the  Dixons  are 
in  Washington  to  meet  President  Nixon, 
USDA  officials  and  employees  and  their  Con- 
gressional delegation.  They  are  guests  of  New 
Holland  Division  of  the  Sperry  Rand  Corpo- 
ration, which  Joins  USDA  In  honoring  this 
outstanding  farm  family. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  KARL  TARGOWNIK 


HON.  WILUAM  R.  ROY 

OF    KANSAS 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month  I 
was  privileged  to  present  the  Shawnee 
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County.  Kans.,  Law  Day  Liberty  Bell 
Award  to  Dr.  Karl  Targownik  of  Topeka. 

Dr.  Targov^Tiik  was  given  this  honor 
in  recognition  of  his  long  and  effective 
years  of  service  at  the  Kansas  State  Re- 
ception and  Diagnostic  Center  in  Topeka. 
Over  and  above  tliis,  however,  Dr.  Tar- 
gownik deserves  our  consideration  and 
praise  because  of  the  adversity  he  had 
to  overcome  in  order  to  achieve  his  pres- 
ent pasition. 

Of  Jewish  descent,  Dr.  Targownik  lived 
in  Poland  prior  to  World  War  II  and  suf- 
fered much  because  of  the  Polish  bio- 
logical antisemitism  of  those  years. 

He  survived  Polish  ghettos  and  labor 
camps  during  the  early  part  of  the  war, 
only  to  be  taken  to  Ausschwitz  in  1943, 
where  he  underwent  truly  inhuman 
physical  and  psychological  torture. 

Dr.  TargowTiik  was  freed  by  the  forces 
of  Gen.  George  Patton.  Soon  aft^r  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Heidelberg  in  1945.  After  receiving 
his  degree,  he  came  to  the  United  States. 

This  new  member  of  the  American 
medical  profession  adjtisted  qtuckly  to 
his  adopted  homeland.  Dr.  Targownik  se- 
ctu'ed  licenses  to  practice  medicine  in  the 
States  of  Kansas  and  Ohio.  He  became 
board  certified  in  1956  and  a  fellow  of 
the  American  Psychiatric  Association  in 
1963. 

Dr.  Targownik  came  to  Topeka  in  1951, 
and  worked  as  a  resident  physician  at 
Topeka  State  Hospital  while  attending 
the  Menninger  School  of  Psychiatry.  He 
later  served  as  a  section  chief  at  Topeka 
State  and  helped  organize  services  at  the 
hospital's  Eastman  Building,  which  em- 
bodies the  most  modern  concept  in  psy- 
chiatric architecture  and  modern  psychi- 
atric treatment  concepts. 

In  1962.  Dr.  Targownik  was  given  his 
most  challenging  responsibility,  that  of 
organizing  clinical — medical,  neurolog- 
ical and  psychiatric — services  for  the 
Kansas  State  Reception  and  Diagnostic 
Center.  At  the  time,  the  center  had 
almost  nothing  in  the  way  of  such 
services. 

Today,  after  a  decade  of  Dr.  Targow- 
nik's  leadership,  the  center  is  nationally 
recognized  for  its  work  in  the  areas  of 
crime  and  delinquency. 

The  center  has  developed  scientific 
methods  for  the  examination  of  offend- 
ers— last  year  800  of  them,  thus  assisting 
the  sentencing  court.s  with  the  most  valu- 
able information  about  the  "why"  of  a 
crime  The  center's  goal  is  to  determine 
the  best  method  of  rehabilitation,  taking 
into  consideration  both  the  offender's 
needs  and  the  community's  expectations. 

The  center  has  truly  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  in  the  treatment 
of  criminal  offenders. 

Thus  Dr.  Targownik  received  the  Lib- 
erty Bell  Award  not  for  one  particular 
act  of  the  past  year,  but  rather  for  his 
continuing  efforts. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  extending  thanks  and  best  wishes  to 
this  man  for  a  past  well  done  and  a 
future  yet  to  come. 
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AN  ESSENTIAL  NATIONAL  PRIOR- 
ITY: A  FULL  COMMITMENT  AND 
INVESTMENT  NOW  IN  WATER 
QUALITY 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  30.  1972 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter  how 
we  equate  or  measure  our  future  invest- 
ment— by  whatever  standard  applied — 
short  of  the  air  we  breathe,  there  is  no 
element  more  basic  or  crificall:-  essen- 
tial to  the  stistenance  and  life  of  our 
people  and  the  economic  vitality  of  our 
country  than  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
our  water  supply. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wotild  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  you  and  our  colleagues 
here  in  the  Congress  the  following  mag- 
azine article  prepared  by  Mr.  Cyril  I. 
Malloy,  Jr..  director  of  public  affairs  of 
the  American  Concrete  Pipe  Association, 
Arlington,  'Va..  which  appeared  in  the 
June  issue  of  the  association's  publica- 
tion. This  article  poignantly  and 
succinctly  brings  into  sharp  focus  the 
critically  desperate  need  for  a  full  com- 
mitment by  the  Federal  Government  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  our  people  and 
cany  out  our  Goverrunent's  fundamen- 
tal responsibility  to  conserve  and  protect 
the  estate  of  our  people  by  making  a  sub- 
stantive investment  now  in  our  Nation's 
water  quality.  The  article,  which  reflects 
on  present  programs  established  under 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Acts 
of  1956  and  1966,  is  a  good  analysis  of 
the  long  standing  fiscal  problem  being 
encountered  throughout  our  Nation  in 
providing  water  and  sewer  projects  pres- 
ently eligible  under  programs  now  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  agencies  of 
EPA.  HUD.  EDA.  and  FHA,  and  should 
be  helpful  in  alerting  us  to  the  hard  cold 
facts  of  providing  the  necessary-  level  of 
public  funds  that  will  enable  our  States 
and  local  governments  to  implement  ade- 
quate water  pollution  control  measures 
for  the  conservation  and  environmental 
renewal  of  our  water  resources. 

The  article  follows : 
A      Survey      of      Present-Putube      Watxr 
Pollution   Control   Needs 
(By  Cyril  I.   MaUoy.  Jr.) 

The  control  of  water  pollution  begins  with 
the  proper  funding  of  basic  water  and  sewer 
systems  which  are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
four  Federal  agencies — Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Economic  Development 
Administration,  and  Farmers'  Home  Admtn- 
Istratlon. 

The  repair  of  the  total  environment  Is  the 
one  Issue  which  unites  political  parties,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  and  blacks  and  whites  A 
nationwide  movement  has  been  propelled  by 
the  pending  "Federal  Water  Poilutlon  Con- 
trol Act  Amendments  of  1972''  (HJR  11896 
and  S.  2770).  The  Federal  Wat«r  Poilutlon 
Control  Acts  of  1956  and  1966  developed  the 
foundation  for  water  F>ollutlon  control,  but 
the  appropriated  funds  for  environment  Im- 
provement have  yet  to  match  the  required 
needs. 

Environmental  pollution  cannot  be  acted 
upon  without  an  Intelligent  awareness  of 
economic  realities.  It  is  mandatory  that  pri- 
orities be  established,  but  isn't  the  use  of 
water  and  the  disposal  of  wastes  by  cltlzena. 
Industry,  and  government  as  essential  a  prl- 
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orlty  as  the  basic  need  for  clean  air  and  .  de- 
quate  lood  supplies? 

The  need  for  adequate  water  and  sewerage 
facilities  remains  one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  facing  this  nation's  -.■.rban  and  rural 
communities.  Local  sources  of  rever.ue  con- 
tinue to  be  severely  taxed  and.  although 
many  communities  are  making  efforts  to 
raise  needed  revenues,  the  demand  for  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  Increases.  Communities 
cannot  hope  to  attract  new  Industries  unless 
they  provide  ample  water  and  sewer  systems. 

PRESENT     .\ND   FUTURE     NEEDS 

As  far  back  as  1968,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress  estimated  a  gross 
Investment  of  $51.8  billion  by  government 
would  be  required  to  provide  supporting 
water  and  sewer  facilities  over  a  10-year 
period,  or  an  average  of  $5.2  bllUon.  A  need 
survey  of  the  four  Federal  water  and  sewer- 
programs  appears  in  Table  1. 

PROPOSED    FISCAL     1973     Btn)GET 

In  January.  President  Nixon  sent  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  fiscal  1973  budget 
to  Congress.  Table  2  Is  a  comparison  between 
what  the  President  proposed  tor  fiscal  1973. 
and  what  the  OfBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  allowed  to  be  obligated  during  1971, 
and  what  Congres  appropriated  for  fiscal 
1972: 

SUMMARY  OF  TABLES  1  AND  2 

The  four  Federal  water  and  sewer  pro- 
grams currently  have  pending  14,765  appli- 
cations needing  a  Federal-aid  grant  and 
loan  funding  of  $6.8  billion.  During  fiscal 
1971,  the  0:fice  of  Management  and  Budget 
allowed  the  four  agencies  to  obligate  only 
SI  05  billion.  The  current  proposed  fiscal 
1973  budget  would  authorize  to  these  four 
agencies  only  $2.6  billion. 

INSIDE    THE    AGENCIES 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 
The  OfBce  of  Water  Programs  of  EPA  dis- 
tributes grant  funds  up  to  55  percent  of  the 
total  costs  to  the  states  for  allocation  to 
local  governments  to  construct  and  expand 
vi'aste  treatment  plant  facilities.  Including 
the  Interceptor  and  outfall  pipe  lines.  In  July 
of  1970.  a  survey  conducted  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  at  the  request  of  Senator  Muskie. 
was  published  In  the  "Congressional  Record." 
It  estimated  that  public  funds  needed  to 
control  pollution  amounted  to  from  $33  to 
$37  billion.  In  addition,  the  survey  provided 
the  following  breakdown  of  certain  needed 
funds: 

a)  For  primary  and  secondary  treatment 
$8.7  billion. 

b)  For  tertiary  treatment  $4  billion. 

c)  For  interceptor  and  storm  sewer  Im- 
provement  $7.4   billion. 

In  addition   to   these   needs,   many  states 
which  prefunded  projects  under  Section  8(c) 
of  the  present  law  are  due  outstanding  re- 
imbursement amounting  to  about  $2  billion. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

HUD  provides  grants  to  local  governments 
to  finance  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
basic  water  and  sewer  projects.  In  1970,  an 
official  uf  HUD,  In  response  to  Inquiries  from 
Capitol  Hill  stated:  "The  average  Federal 
grants  participation  is  31.5  percent."  and 
that  the  average  Federal  grant  for  water  and 
sewer  projects  Is  only  30  percent  of  the  total 
project  cost.  Of  the  four  Federal  water  and 
sewer  programs.  HUD  has  been  hardest  hit 
by  fund  Impoundments  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  in  disrespect  to  con- 
gressional appropriations.  HUD  Secretary 
Romney  is  apparently  willing  to  not  recom- 
mend new  needed  funding  for  his  water 
and  sewer  program  during  fiscal  1973  In  the 
chance  that  Congress  wlU  enact  the  Presl- 
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dent's  urban  special  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posal. Congressman  Roe  of  New  Jersey  has 
been  an  out.=poken  advocate  for  adequate 
funding  and  more  coordination  between  the 
collection  system  program  of  HUD  and  EPA's 
mission  for  adequate  treatment.  The  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  overwhelmingly 
agreed  with  Congressman  Roe  when  It  passed 
HR.  11896  on  March  29.  1972, 

Economic  Development  Administration 

The  EDA  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce provides  grants  of  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  total  project  cost  In  areas  designated  as 
"economic  redevelopment  areas."  In  addition, 
supplemental  grants  up  to  80  percent  are 
available  for  depressed  economic  areas  which 
cannot  meet  the  required  matching  share. 
Historically,  congressional  appropriations  for 
community  development  grants  have  aver- 
aged $160  million  per  fiscal  year  with  about 
70  percent  funding  water  and  sewer  projects. 
OMB  has  favorably  allowed  EIDA  to  obligate 
the  full  amount  appropriated  by  Congress. 
Farmers'  Home  Administration 

The  FHA  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture offers  aid  to  rural  areas  which  do  not 
Include  part  of  a  city  or  town  with  a  popula- 
tion In  excess  of  5.500.  If  a  rural  area  has 
less  than  5.500  population,  It  qualifies  to 
apply  for  loans  to  finance  the  development 
of  water  and  sewer  systems. 

In  December  of  1969,  FHA  conducted  a 
survey  of  the  needs  In  Its  program  area.  Wa- 
ter and  sewer  facility  needs  amounted  to 
$11.3  bUUon.  There  are  approximately  34,763 
communities  that  do  not  have  adequate  cen- 
tral water  systems  and  about  44,507  com- 
munities that  lack  adequate  sewerage 
facilities. 

SttMMAHT 

At  the  bare  minimum,  the  credibility  of  the 
existing  Federal  commitment  must  be  re- 
established by  backing  words  of  authoriza- 
tion and  realized  needs  with  appropriation 
funding  without  customary  OMB  Impound- 
ments. The  will  of  the  people  as  translated 
by  their  congressional  representatives  Is  be- 
ing Ignored. 

The  construction  of  adequate  water  and 
sewerage  facilities  Is  "step  one"  In  water  pol- 
lution control  priorities.  Local  communities 
and  state  governments  cannot  afford  this 
expense  without  the  financial  assistance  of 
the  Federal  government  either  through  ex- 
isting categorical  grant  programs  or  through 
revenue  sharing — block  grant  proposals.  The 
time  for  Congress  to  react  is  rapidly  passing. 

TABLE  l.-AS  OF  DECEMBER  1971 


Number   of    Federal  grant- 
pending      loan  amounts 
Federal  agencies  applications  (mill  ons) 
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EPA. 

3,326 

J2,731 

HUl). 

5.925 

3,184 

tDA 

85 

»-) 

FHA. 

Total 

5.329 

838 

14,665 

6,793 

TABLE  2 
|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


Federal 
agencies 

Proposed 

fiscal  1973 

budget 

(millions) 

OMB 

allowed 

for  fiscal 

1971 

Congress 

appropriated 

for  fiscal 

1972 

EPA         .  .. 

2,000 

/^ 
342 

478 
121 

155 

303 

2  150 

HUO 

EDA 

FHA 

500 
160 
400 

I  None.  Only  fiscal  1972  carryover  funds  will  be  made  available 
at  a  fiscal  1971  level. 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1966,  the 
House  of  Representative.s  and  the  Senate 
unanimou.sly  passed  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion urging  the  President  to  draw  inter- 
national attention  to  the  plight  of  the 
Baltic  people  and  to  bring  world  opinion 
to  bear  upon  the  U.S.S.R.  to  restore  self 
determination  to  the  Baltic  lands. 

Now,  6  years  later,  matters  have  only 
worsened  for  the  inhabitants  of  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia.  Natives  of  these 
regions  continue  to  be  deported  to  all 
parts  of  Ru.ssia  in  the  Soviets'  effort  to 
liquidate  their  cultural  identity. 

Freedom  continues  to  be  denied  to  the 
people  of  the  Baltic  states,  and  Baits 
around  the  world  decry  Soviet  domina- 
tion of  their  compatriots?  v. ho  have  re- 
mained in  their  homelands. 

June  is  a  particularly  historic  month 
for  the  Baltic  people,  for  it  was  in  June 
of  1940  that  the  Soviets  overcame  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia  by  force,  and  a 
year  later — in  June  of  1941— the  mas.sive 
deportations  to  slave  and  labor  camps  in 
Siberia  began.  Later  that  same  month, 
Lithuania  succeeded  in  regaining  its  in- 
dependence, though  the  free  government 
lasted  only  6  weeks  before  the  Nazis 
overran  the  new  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  month  is  the  32d 
anniversary  of  the  Russian  invasion  of 
the  Baltic  states,  and  I  believe  we  should 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  the  cause  of 
the  peoples  as  expressed  in  the  1966  reso- 
lution. In  a  period  when  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  appear  to  be  improving, 
the  time  seems  to  be  ripe  for  focusing 
again  on  the  right  of  self  determination 
for  the  Baltic  people.  It  is  time  for  the 
captivity  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Esto- 
nia to  end. 

For  the  interest  of  my  colleagues.  I 
insert  a  copy  of  the  1966  concurrent  reso- 
lution in  the  Record  : 
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Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to 
the  promotion  of  world  peace  and  coopera- 
tion;   and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  rellgioi'.s  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union;   and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  in 
Its  effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of 
the   populations   of  the   Baltic   States:    and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  firm  and  con- 
sistent policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  aspirations  of 
Baltic  peoples  for  self-determination  and 
national  independence;  and 
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Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  peo- 
ple:   Be   It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  de- 
nial of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for 
the  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
ania,   and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 


AND  "POP"  GOES  THE  VILLAGE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fj-iday,  June  30,  1972 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tues- 
day is  the  Fourth  of  July,  Independence 
Dav.  Unfortunately,  many  individuals 
still  feel  that  they  must  celebrate  the 
day  by  discharging  fireworks.  In  many 
States,  including  Illinois,  fireworks  are 
illegal  since  statistics  show  a  great  loss 
of  life,  limbs,  and  property  damage.  As  a 
former  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Leg- 
islature, I  voted  to  keep  fireworks  illegal 
in  the  State. 

A  very  timely  article  in  the  Suburban 
Life  of  La  Grange,  El.,  encourages  resi- 
dents of  the  community  to  surrender  il- 
legal fireworks.  I  insert  this  article  hoping 
that  some  individual  will  decide  not  to 
celebrate  the  4th  of  July  and  iim  the 
risk  of  serious  injuries; 

And   "Pop"   Goes   the   Village 

(By  Bill  Presecky) 

Things     have      been      popping      In      Oak 

Brook  .  .  .  Illegally  .      .  and  R.  L.  Slzemore, 

police  chief,  says  he  hopes  the  "celebration" 

wUl  be  stopped  voluntarily. 

The  popping  has  been  caused  by  discharge 
of  Illegal  fireworks  throughout  the  village 
and  has  led  to  the  "voluntary"  confiscation 
of  a  large  cache  of  fireworks  estimated  at 
hundreds  of  dollars. 

Sizemore  told  The  Suburban  Life  that  an 
Investigation  Into  reports  of  Illegal  fireworks 
resulted  In  knowledge  that  many  resident 
have  large  private  stores  of  the  material  In 
their  homes. 

■'What  we  want  more  than  anything  Is  to 
make  these  people  aware  of  the  great  danger 
Involved  in  possessing  the  fireworks  aside 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  Illegal,"  Slzemore 
said. 

"We  know  that  there  are  large  amounts  of 
fireworks  In  the  village,"  the  chief  said 

"We  would  like  the  residents  to  volur.tarily 
give  up  the  material  for  their  own  safety  or 
we  will  be  forced  to  Issue  cltatlor.s  to  persons 
charged  with  dlschargmg  the  fireworks,"  the 
chief  said. 

"What  has  to  be  kept  in  mind  Is  the  reality 
that  these  are  highly  comoustlble  explosives 
and  don't  have  to  be  ignited  with  a  match  to 
explode,"  he  said. 

Slzemore  indicated  that  he  will  be  contact- 
ing the  village's  homeo'wner  associations  to 
elicit  cooperation  from  residents. 

"We  are  willing  to  go  out  and  pick  the 
material  up  and  dispose  of  It,"  the  chief  said, 
adding  that  "there  will  be  no  arrests  and  no 
questions  asked." 
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While  fireworks  of  all  kinds  are  Illegal  in 
Illinois,  Slzemore  urged  parents  to  refrain 
from  buying  the  materials  and  bringing  them 
home  from  states  where  the  explosives  are 
legal. 

A  determination  of  Just  how  much  life  and 
property  will  be  saved  as  the  result  of  the 
Oak  Brook  project  cannot  be  determined. 

Information  on  the  number  of  fireworks 
accidents  Is  very  Incomplete  but,  according 
to  R.  J,  Peszek.  statistician  for  the  National 
Safety  Council,  headquartered  In  Chicago, 
"conservative  estimates  Indicate  that  at  least 
5,000  casualties  and  1,400  fires  are  caused  by 
fireworks  each  year." 

The  Safely  Council's  statistics  are  based 
on  a  national  survey  conducted  In  1969  by 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Association 
which  examined  a  total  of  2009  Incidents 
that  resulted  in  Injury  to  1.330  persons  and 
catised  property  damage  In  774  cases. 

It  Is  estimated,  on  the  basis  of  an  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  survey,  "that  there 
have  been  about  as  many  persons  killed  In 
fireworks  accidents  In  the  last  50  years  as 
there  were  American  soldiers  killed  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  a  total  of  approximately 
4,000. 

While  deaths  due  to  the  discharge  of  fire- 
works appear  to  be  minimal,  accidents 
resulting  In  serious  Injury  due  to  "small" 
fireworks  are  significant. 

An  analysis  of  the  primary  Injuries  out- 
lined In  the  1969  study  Indicates  that  54  per 
cent  of  all  first  degree  burns,  55  per  cent 
of  all  second  degree  burns  and  40  per  cent 
of  all  third  degree  burns  were  attributable 
to  firecrackers,  sparklers,  Roman  candles, 
bottle  rockets  and  smoke  bombs. 

Lacerations  and  eye  Injuries  numbering 
372  were  also  the  result  of  the  so-called 
"harmless"  firecracker. 

Of  the  33  reported  cases  of  dismember- 
ment, 19  were  caused  by  the  M-80  or  cherry 
bomb  variety  of  firecracker. 

According  to  the  council  report,  72  per  cent 
of  the  Injured  victims  of  fireworks  accidents 
■were  20  years  of  age  or  under.  An  estimated 
58  per  cent  of  those  Injured  were  15  years 
of  age  with  the  greatest  casualty  rate  In  the 
11  to  15  year  old  age  bracket. 

The  1969  study  notes  that  the  "majority  of 
the  victims  Injured  are  at  the  age  level  where 
they  are  too  young  to  comprehend  the  spe- 
cific directions  which  might  be  printed  on 
the  packaging  material  for  the  fireworks  or 
are  In  the  age  group  where  they  are  curious 
enough  to  experiment  with  pyrotechnic  de- 
vices and  are  not  going  to  realize  the  ser- 
ious consequence  which  could  result  from 
mishandling  or  misuse." 

Firecrackers  and  sparklers  head  the  list 
of  devices  that  most  commonly  ended  In 
property  loss  and  personal  Injury. 

Burns  were  responsible  for  75  per  cent  of 
the  Injuries  caused  by  sparklers  arid  40  per 
cent  of  the  victims  had  not  yet  reached  their 
tenth  birthday  when  the  mishap  occurred. 

Combined,  firecrackers  and  sparklers  were 
blamed  for  42  per  cent  of  the  reported  prop- 
erty damage  cases  with  sparklers  leading  the 
statistics  with  112  cases.  49  of  which  were 
in  one  or  two  family  residences. 

Firecrackers  resulted  in  65  property  dam- 
age accidents. 

Safety  campaigns,  fireworks  bans  and  a 
trend  toward  professional  displays  have  niln- 
imized  the  extent  of  injuries  and  damage 
caused  by  larger  fireworks. 

The  American  Medical  Associatinn  which 
has  also  studied  the  problem  of  injuries  from 
fireworks  and  other  explosives  used  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  In  .several 
years  and  bear  out  the  decrease  by  using 
hospital  reports  and  newspaper  clippings. 

The  first  year  In  which  a  study  was  made. 
1903.  the  Association  recorded  466  deaths  and 
3.983  Injuries.  During  the  next  six  years 
deaths  ranged  from  158  to  215  and  Injuries 
from  3,986  to  5.460. 
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In  1910.  however,  the  death  toll  went  down 
to  131  and  the  Injury  list  to  2,792.  In  the 
years  that  followed,  the  decrease  In  fireworks 
mishaps  decreased  rapidly  with  30  deaths 
and  820  Injuries  reported  In  1916. 


THE  PALATABILITY  OF  H,R.  15495 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  SALT 
agreements  will  not  halt  the  arms  race; 
if  anything,  a  peace  in  strategic  weapons 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia 
will  be  the  result,  but  there  will  be  no  end 
to  the  competition  for  the  control  of  and 
for  the  influence  of  space.  The  arms  race 
will  go  on. 

With  the  pa&sage  of  HR.  15494,  the 
American  people  will  be  forced  to  pay  for 
the  building  of  weapons  of  the  past,  not 
of  the  future.  The  big  strategic  weapons 
provided  for  in  this  bill  are  like  the  ob- 
solete battleships  which  continued  to  be 
built  ill  World  War  II  after  the  bombing 
of  Pearl  Harbor.  There  were  too  many 
vested  interests  m  building  these  ships  to 
warrant  the  halt  of  their  construction.  A 
lot  of  money  was  wasted,  and  such  will 
be  the  case  with  the  building  of  the  Ti^l- 
ton  submarine,  the  B-1  bomber,  and  the 
ABM  complex  around  Washington,  D.C. 
Tlaere  is  a  price  on  everything  in  the 
political  bargain  basement,  but  it  is  too 
bad  that  the  cost  of  the  SALT  agreements 
will  be  so  high.  However,  it  is  somewhat 
of  a  consolation  to  realize  that  S8.8  bil- 
lion a  year  is  a  lot  more  palatable  than  a 
nuclear  war: 

The  Wbong  War? 
Judging  from  the  lopsided  vote  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Washington  this 
week  (334-59)  the  aerospace  Industry  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  the  submarine  building 
people  at  Groton.  Connecticut,  need  have  no 
serious  worry  about  staying  In  business  for 
the  years  ahead. 

True,  the  Senate  is  likely  to  be  a  little  more 
skeptical  about  the  needs  for  all  the  extra 
nuclear  weapons  than  was  the  House.  And 
there  may  be  a  bit  of  trimming  In  the  pro- 
gram before  the  w-eapons  program  gets  to  the 
P/esldenfs  desk.  But  It  seems  reasonably 
certain  now  that  the  deal  which  has  been 
concluded  between  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion and  the  "Industrial-military  complex" 
will  be  honored. 

Tlie  •  deal'^  calls  for  acceptance  of  SALT 
(Strategic  arms  limitation)  agreements  with 
the  Russians  by  the  weaponeers.  In  return 
they  get  .$8.8  billion  in  the  new  arms  pro- 
gram for  going  ahead  on  Triton  (the  new 
supersubraarlne  with  longer-range  nuclear 
■weapons),  the  B-1  (a  supersonic  manned 
bomber)  and  an  ABM  (antl-ballLstlc  missile) 
complex  to  be  set  up  around  Washlngt<?n, 
DC. 

We  watch  all  this  with  resignation.  The 
commitment  in  Washington  to  a  new  genera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  means  that  the 
Russians  wUl  do  the  same.  Tlie  arms  race 
will  go  on.  It's  the  price  Mr.  Nixon  has 
agreed  to  pay  for  the  SALT  agreement  which 
has  the  merit  of  channeling  the  race.  It  la 
practical  politico  to  buy  off  the  weaponeers 
for  the  sake  of  SALT. 

But  the  price  Is  high  because,  as  so  often 
after  wars,  the  taxpayers  are  asked  to  go  on 
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buUdlng  the  weapons  of  the  past,  not  of  the 
future. 

If  Richard  Nixon's  diplomacy  Is  successful, 
and  to  date  It  Is  remarkably  successful,  there 
Is  not  going  to  be  any  nuclear  war  during 
the  next  generation.  If  the  Nixon  agree- 
ments mean  anything  at  all  they  mean  a 
peace  la  strategic  weapons  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Russia.  But  they  do  not  at  all 
mean  an  end  to  competition  for  Influence 
and  for  control  of  space. 

In  the  world  ahead  a  lot  of  Influence  and 
space  control  will  be  brought  with  fairly 
cheap  weapons:  gunboats,  helicopters,  light 
Infantry,  This  sort  of  thing  might  gain  con- 
trol over  the  oU  of  the  Middle  East  which, 
in  turn,  could  mean  decisive  Influence  In 
Western  Eiu'ope. 

There  will  be  little  Influence  and  no  space 
control  gained  In  the  foreseeable  future  from 
the  new  super  strategic  weapons.  There  can 
be  enormoiis  Influence  and  space  gained  from 
being  ahead  In  the  quality  and  efficiency  of 
conventional  tactical  weapons. 

In  other  words  the  big  strategic  weapons 
In  the  current  Nixon  budget  are  like  the  bat- 
tleships which  the  Americans  went  on  build- 
ing alter  Pearl  Harbcjr  The  weapons  which 
won  "victory  at  sea"  In  World  War  II  was 
the  aircraft  carrier  But  a  lot  of  money  had 
to  be  wasted  on  obsolete  battleships  before 
the  lesson  was  cranked  into  American  weap- 
oneerlng.  There  were  too  many  vested  Inter- 
ests In  building  the  obsolete  weapons. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  Mr.  Nixon  might 
have  tried  to  get  his  SALT  agreement  at  less 
than  $8  8  billion  a  year  in  obsolete  weap- 
ons, but  there  Is  a  price  for  even,thlng  m 
politics.  We  console  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that  U  this  Is  the  price  for  avoiding 
a  nuclear  war  with  Russia — then  it's  the  best 
and  cheapest  bargain  in  American  history. 


TENANTS  ONLY  WEAPON 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
plight  of  appro.ximately  one  out  of  every 
three  Americans,  those  who  rent  their 
homes,  is  becoming  painfully  clear.  Most 
of  these  23,5  million  families  deliberately 
decide  to  rent  ;in  apartment  or  house, 
yet  many  others  have  no  choice.  This 
latter  group  is  comprised  largely  of  the 
elderly  and  the  poor — people  who  are  so 
often  the  nctims  of  situations  over 
which  they  have  no  control.  When  things 
go  wrong  or  there  are  problems  with 
their  landlord,  these  people  are  left  with 
little  financial  or  legal  recourse. 

An  article  In  this  week's  Village  Voice 
points  this  out  admirably.  The  situation 
described  by  Joanna  Mermey  is  dupli- 
cated far  too  often,  not  only  in  New 
York  City,  but  across  the  Nation. 

It  is  time  we  stop  treating  tenants  as 
second-class  citizens.  We  must  develop 
ways  for  these  persons  to  gain  redress  of 
their  grievances  I  am  inserting  Mrs. 
Mermey's  article  in  the  Record  to  illus- 
trate the  incredible  difficulties  now  so 
prevalent: 

MAcDotroAL  Street  Victory:  Tenants'  Only 

Weapon     The  Rent  Strike 

(By  Joanna  Mermey) 

A  68-year-oId  woman  whose  toilet  had  been 
broken  for  five  months  was  defecating  In 
milk  cartons.  An  84-year-old  man  complnined 
that  his  ceiling  was  caving  in    But  Daniel 
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Zager,  owner  of   103-105  MacDougal  Street, 
kept  saying.  "I'm  doing  the  best  I  can." 

Last  July,  after  vacancy  decontrol  went 
Into  effect,  103-105  MacDougal,  a  double 
seven-story  building,  began  to  crumble.  The 
hot  water  went  off.  Toilets  ceased  to  flush, 
ceilings  fell  down,  roaches  and  rats  ran  ram- 
pant, and  the  garbage  piled  so  high  that  post- 
men refused  to  climb  over  the  refuse  to 
deliver  the  mail. 

Yet  rents  began  to  skyrocket.  Apartments 
that  had  gone  for  $57  were  up  as  high  as 
$225,  and  some  controlled  apartments  that 
should  have  gone  up  71/2  per  cent  were  being 
over-charged. 

Decontrol  was  Rockefeller's  scheme  to 
e«se  the  housing  crisis.  Supposedly  free- 
market  rents  would  provide  landlords  with 
the  funds  to  repair  deteriorating  buildings. 
In  addition,  the  new  rent  control  laws  now 
guarantee  the  landlord  an  8 "2  per  cent  proflt 
based  on  the  equalized  assessed  valuation 
of  the  property.  According  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Council  on  Housing,  since  slum  proper- 
ties and  buildings  lUce  the  World  Trade 
Center  are  lumped  together  for  assessment, 
the  profit  for  slumlords  doubles.  As  long  as 
landlords  can  get  huge  profits  from  sub- 
standard housing,  they  have  no  Incentive 
to  make  repairs. 

Neither  decontrol  nor  the  7'/2  per  cent 
yearly  rent  Increase  for  all  rent-controlled 
apartments  guarantees  that  the  landlord  will 
use  the  Increase  properly  to  maintain  the 
building.  Although  the  city  says  he  should, 
there  are  no  provisions  to  Insure  that  the 
landlord  will  put  his  rent  Increases  Into 
maintenance. 

Landlords  are  forcing  tenants  out  of  con- 
trolled apartments  by  shutting  off  such  basic 
services  as  heat  and  hot  water.  The  apart- 
ment Is  then  automatically  decontrolled,  an 
exorbitant  rent  Is  charged,"  and  the  landlord 
pockets  the  difference.  The  unlucky  person 
who  rents  the  decontrolled  apartment  must 
grin  and  bear  the  conditions.  If  he  complains, 
he  may  find  himself  out  on  the  street  since 
decontrol  does  not  provide  the  tenant  with 
any  security.  Renewal  of  the  lease  Is  at  the 
decretlon  of  the  landlord,  and  If  the  tenant 
doesn't  have  a  lease  he  can  be  evicted  on 
30  days  notice.  Met  Council  says  about  50 
per  cent  of  decontrolled  tenants  are  being 
given  month-to-month  leases. 

In  respond  to  landlord  harassment,  tenant 
organizations  are  cropping  up  all  over  the 
city.  Even  though  a  rent  strike  Is  the  tenants' 
most  effective  weapon.  It  is  the  last  to  be 
used.  Most  people  Just  cannot  conceive  of 
themselves  as  lawbreakers  and  fesu-  eviction. 
However,  especially  In  poverty  neighborhoods, 
like  the  Lower  East  Side  and  the  South  Bronx, 
tenants  who  have  been  pushed  to  the  limit 
are  willing  to  risk  a  rent  strike  in  order  to 
live  like  human  beings. 

The  tenants  of  103-105  MacDougal  took 
that  risk.  Before  organizing,  they  had  been 
just  a  mixture  of  elderly  Italians,  students, 
and  welfare  clients  with  nothing  in  common. 
Their  problems  forced  them  into  a  close- 
knit  fighting  group  and  their  story  Is  typi- 
cal of  many  others. 

When  the  cold  weather  came,  the  heat  In 
103-105  MacDougal  went  off.  Old  women, 
looking  like  refugees  from  Auschwitz,  hud- 
dled together  in  the  hallways  to  keep  warm. 

One  of  the  tenants.  Vlttorlo  Farentlno. 
was  at  hu  wits'  end.  He  made  dally  calls  to 
the  landlord  to  complain,  but  to  no  avail. 
Then  one  of  his  friends  suggested  he  enlist 
the  help  of  politicians  and  pressure  groups. 
He  called  Bella  Abzug,  Assemblyman  Bill 
Passannante.  Village  Democratic  District 
Leaders  John  Lo  Cicero  and  Miriam  Bock- 
man.  and  since  the  building  had  a  number 
of  elderly  Italians,  the  Italian-American  Civil 
Rights  League.  Everyone  jumped  on  the  band- 
wagon, Atzug's  office  took  a  tour,  the  Vil- 
lage Independent  Democrats  took  a  tour,  the 
Italian-American  Civil  Rights  League  took  a 
tour.  Abzug's  office  said  It  would  arrange 
Inspections  and  expedite  matters  with  city 
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agencies,  the  VID  offered  support  and  cooper- 
ation, and  the  Italian-American  CivU  Rights 
League  said  It  would  demonstrate  and  take 
care  of  things. 

The  evening  after  the  tours,  the  heat  mys- 
teriously went  on.  All  the  groups  immediately 
took  credit.  At  2  a.m.  the  heat  went  off. 

Farentlno,  who  looks  like  Jean-PaiU  Be,- 
mondo,  again  approached  Zager  on  the  build- 
ing's disrepair  and  the  over-charging  of  his 
rent.  Vic  says,  "He  says  to  me.  'Gee  you're  a 
pretty  classy  guy.  What  are  vou  doing  m  a 
building  like  this?'  He  asks  me  to  sign  a 
statement  that  he'll  pay  me  the  money  he 
owes  me  if  I  cease  all  activity  in  the  build- 
ing. He  also  accused  me  of  having  a  Swi.'^s 
bank  accoimt  and  being  Clifford  Irvlng'a 
partner,  I  told  him  where  to  go."  Landlords 
often  try  the  buy-off  strategy  to  keep  tenants 
quiet. 

Building  Inspectors  came  and  found  14 
violations.  Zager  was  served  with  two  simi- 
monses  to  appear  in  criminal  court.  The 
tenants  now  had  a  wedge.  Abzug's  office  ar- 
ranged a  meeting  with  Zager  and  an  om- 
budsman from  the  Department  of  Rent  and 
Housing.  A  contract  was  drawn  up  and  Zager 
agreed  to  sign  and  fix  up  the  buUdlng  Since 
the  tenants  did  not  sign  thts  contract,  they 
had  no  say  on  how  the  repairs  were  to  be 
done.  Zager  sent  in  painters  who  threw  the 
paint  down  the  toilets  and  allegedly  made 
off  with  a  television  set  and  typewriter. 

The  tenants  became  hysterical.  They  didn't 
know  whether  it  was  worse  to  live  in  misery 
or  t,o  be  ripped  off  by  the  repairmen.  There 
were  no  locks  on  the  outside  door  and  street 
Junkies  were  taking  over  the  hallways  and 
bathrooms  and  using  them  as  shooting 
galleries, 

A  few  tenants  got  together  and  decided  to 
hire  a  lawyer  and  organize  a  rent  strike.  Leu 
Lerner,  a  West  Side  district  leader,  took  the 
case  as  a  labor  of  love.  His  father  had  run 
a  cleaning  store  on  MacDougal  Street  for  over 
30  years.  When  Zager  took  over  the  b'aildlng 
last  year,  he  raised  the  rent  from  $250  to  $850 
and  forced  Lerner 's  father  out.  The  only  type 
of  businesses  that  can  afford  these  t%-pes  of 
rents  are  the  franchise  operations.  Greedy 
landlords  force  ovu  neighborhood  businesses 
to  make  room  for  Blimpies  and  pizza  parlors 

A  small  group  of  tenants  began  to  organize 
"Getting  these  elderly  Italians  to  Join  was 
a  miracle,"  Farentlno  said,  "They  were 
hrought  up  on  the  'padrone'  theorv.  The 
land-owner  got  paid  no  matter  what'  Faces 
turned  white  and  the  people  began  to  shake 
with  the  fear  of  eviction.  Both  the  young 
and  old  were  frightened  to  commit  them- 
selves. We  fed  them  coffee  and  wine.  We 
listened  to  stories  about  their  great-grand- 
sons in  Vietnam,  love  affairs,  and  operations. 
I  knew  If  we  didn't  go  through  this  we 
weren't  going  to  reach  them." 

A  tenants'  newsletter  went  out,  "If  you 
missed  the  last  tenants  meeting,  vou  missed 
a  moving  experience.  Young  and'  old  could 
see  the  light  of  change,  but  together, 
strangers  became  a  community."  The 
tenants  committee  began  receiving' the  rent 
checks  Instead  of  Zager.  A  sign  hung  from 
the  third  floor:  "Rent  Strike." 

On  March  1.  40  tenants,  ranging  from  eigh- 
to  80  years  old,  went  to  court  armed  with  pic- 
tures of  their  apartments.  The  case  was 
scheduled  for  10.  but  by  noon  the  tenants 
hadn't  been  called.  Landlords  often  keep  the 
tenants  waiting  to  break  down  their  organi- 
zational strength.  Once  the  tenants  leave,  the 
landlord  has  a  stronger  case.  But  the  tenants 
voted  to  stay.  At  2  they  were  called  to  the 
bench.  Attorney  Lewis  Katz,  representing 
Zager,  told  Judge  O'Hare  that  the  violations 
would  be  repaired.  One  of  the  tenants  said, 
"The  Judge  refused  to  look  at  our  pictures 
He  said  he  knew  Zager's  lawyer  and  knew 
he  wouldn't  lie  about  the  conditions.  He 
then  adjourned  the  case  " 

The  tenants  did  not  give  up  Three  weeks 
later  they  again  trooped  down  en  masse  to 
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the  court.  As  soon  as  their  attorney  left  for 
lunch,  the  case  was  called.  The  tenants  stood 
up  one  by  one  to  defend  themselves.  Judge 
Walter  Bayer  was  appalled.  He  asked  where 
Zager  lived  and  he  was  told  New  Jersey. 
"Maybe  we'll  get  him  to  move  in  there  "  (the 
tenement),  Bayer  said.  He  called  for  an  in- 
spection and  adjourned  the  case. 

The  Inspectors  came  and  found  approxi- 
mately 200  new  violations,  Zager  was  getting 
hot  under  the  collar  as  the  tenants  grew 
stronger  and  the  pols  and  press  breathed 
down  his  neck.  He  began  to  cave  as  the  rent 
strike  strangled  his  cash  flow.  He  finally 
signed  a  contract  with  the  tenants  that  states 
he  will  correct  the  violations  in  the  next 
six  months.  The  agreement  covers  the 
"proper"  repair  of  such  items  as  holes,  paint- 
ing, broken  windows,  plumbing,  and  locks. 
The  tenants  also  got  him  to  agree  to  some 
"extras"  like  allowing  them  to  choose  the 
paint  colors  and  new  linoleum  on  the  floors. 
The  rent  strike  will  continue,  and  the  money 
will  be  held  in  escrow  for  the  next  six 
months  by  representatives  of  both  the  land- 
lord and  tenants.  Money  will  be  dispersed 
only  to  pay  for  repair. 

Repairs  have  begtin  In  the  building.  How- 
ever, Zager  must  appear  in  court  monthly, 
since  the  tenants  have  refused  to  dismiss  the 
criminal  charges  until  fill  the  violations  are 
fixed.  On  Monday,  June  19,  Zager  did  not 
appear  for  a  scheduled  court  appearance  and 
a  warrant  was  Issued  for  his  arrest. 

The  reign  of  terror  has  Ijegtm  again  at  103- 
105  MacDougal.  Although  the  repairmen  have 
started  to  work,  they  have  disappeared  for 
days  on  end.  Last  week.  I  walked  through  the 
unlocked  front  door  and  fottnd  an  elderly 
woman  choking  on  plaster  dust  piled  all  over 
her  apartment. 

The  Hudson  Towers  Tenants  Association 
In  the  West  Village  signed  a  similar  contract, 
after  a  rent  strike  that  went  on  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  These  contracts  are  necessary  be- 
catise  no  leases  or  New  York  State  laws  re- 
lease a  tenant  from  the  obligation  to  pay  rent 
If  the  landlord  lets  the  building  crumble. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  decontrol  and  the 
7'i  per  cent  increase  are  such  frauds  on  the 
pubUc. 

Rent  strikes  are  costly  and  risky.  It  Is 
outrageous  that  tenants  should  be  pushed  to 
that  extreme  to  get  what  Is  rightfully  theirs. 
Assemblyman  Antonio  OUvlerl  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  provides  a  statutory  lease 
for  all  tenants.  It  includes  both  the  right 
to  withhold  rent  for  lack  of  services  and  the 
right  to  repair  if  the  landlord  does  not  do  so 
In  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  and  allows 
the  tenant  to  deduct  the  costs  from  the  rent. 
-Although  this  is  not  the  answer  to  the 
housing  crisis,  it  at  least  puts  tenants  In  a 
bargaining  position  from  the  start.  In  the 
meantime,  rents  continue  to  go  sky  high 
while  the  level  of  maintenance  and  repairs 
remains  low.  The  landlord  keeps  the  change 
while  tenants  huddle  in  doorways  to  keep 
warm. 
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HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  30.  1972 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr,  Speaker,  there  fol- 
lows the  July  edition  of  my  Washington 
News  Notes : 

Washington  News  Nona 
(By  Congressman  Craig  Hosmer) 

FAW    DOWN    AND    GO    BOOM 

Tlie  Department  of  Health  Education  and 
Welfare  Is  considering  a  $23,000  research  pro- 
gram on  "The  Evaluation  and  Parameterlza- 
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tlon  of  Stability  and  Safety  Performance 
Characteristics  of  Two-and-Three  Wheel  Ve- 
hicular Toys  for  Riding."  In  other  words. 
HEW  feels  the  Federal  Government  needs  to 
know  why  tots  fall  off  their  tricycles,  George 
Wallace  ovight  to  have  fun  with  that  one. 

THE    LEGISLATIVE    STEAMROLLER 

What  would  you  think  of  a  football  team 
that  won  three  games  In  one  week  by  scores 
of  314-0,  317-0.  and  318-2?  That's  about 
what  Congressman  Craig  Hosmer  accom- 
plished recently  when  he  ramrodded  three 
major  bills  through  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives by  those  lopsided  votes  The  first 
(314-0)  was  his  bill  to  establish  the  Seal 
Beach  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Later  that 
same  day.  as  a  member  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, he  had  his  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  passed.  Later  the  same  week,  the  House 
passed  the  S2.3  billion  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission authorization  bill,  which  Craig  spon- 
sored and  amended  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

VS'HERE    your    TAX    DOLLARS    GO 

According  to  the  Tax  Foundation,  Inc.,  the 
average  American  family  pays  $3227  per 
year  in  Federal  taxes — Income,  Social  Se- 
curity, excise,  etc.  Of  that  total,  Lincle  Sam 
spends  over  I3  ($1150)  on  health  and  welfare 
programs.  Including  Social  Security.  Another 
I3  goes  to  national  defense  ($1026). 

The  remainder  Is  dispersed  to  a  broad 
range  of  Federal  programs  and  functions. 
For  example,  the  average  family's  contribu- 
tion to  the  interest  on  the  National  Debt  is 
$277.  Only  $42  goes  toward  the  space  pro- 
gram, and  $32  for  natural  resources  such  as 
parks.  Education  and  manpower  training 
costs  the  family  $148  a  year, 

CHAtJVANISM.    HOSMER    STYLE 

Getting  caught  in  debate  with  the  colorful 
and  bellicose  Congresswoman  from  New 
Y'ork.  Bella  Abzug.  is  something  few  enjoy. 
Congressman  Hosmer  included.  During  such 
a  debate  on  the  AEC  authorization  bill,  the 
two  were  locked  in  verbal  combat  when 
Hosmer's  time  for  speaking  expired. 

Following  Congressional  tradition  and 
courtesy,  Mrs,  Abzug  asked  the  Speaker  to 
permit  Hosmer  to  continue.  Again,  following 
standard  practice,  the  Speaker  announced 
that  unless  some  member  objected,  Mr 
Hosmer  would  be  permitted  additional  time 

"Mr  Speaker."  Hosmer  boomed,  "I  object." 
Thus  ended  the  debate. 

MORTON    ON    YOTJTH 

Interior  Secretary  Rogers  C,  B,  Morton  says 
of  the  "generation  gap":  "A  nation  that 
listens  only  to  Its  youth  is  decaying.  A  nation 
that  doesn't  listen  to  its  youth  has  decayed. 
And  a  nation  that  doesn't  make  Its  youth 
listen  will  decay," 

BEWARE  OF  FOREIGN  DRUG  LAWS 

Many  young  Americans  will  go  abroad  this 
summer  to  discover  that  foreign  countries 
have  very  tough  drug  laws.  There  are  919 
young  Americans  now  languishing  in  foreign 
jails  for  such  violations.  Most  are  serving 
2-to-7  year  terms.  Our  State  Department 
can't  be  expected  to  help.  Waits  for  trial  are 
up  to  four  months,  not  subtracted  from 
sentences. 

So  beware:  possession  of  drugs  Is  regarded 
as  a  serious  crime  in  most  countries.  Peddlers 
are  subjected  to  severe  penalties  In  deplor- 
able prisons.  Anyone  contemplating  a  sum- 
mer trip  abroad  should  be  aware  that  they 
cannot  expect  any  deference  In  treatment  be- 
cause they  are  tourists  or  expect  Uncle  Sam 
to  bail  them  out. 

IS    AMERICA    RUNNING    OUT    OF    SPACE? 

A  careful  analysis  seems  to  belle  those  ■who 
claim  that  America  is  in  danger  of  over- 
population and  running  out  of  land.  It  seems 
that  75'~r  of  our  population  lives  on  only 
1.5'v  of  our  land  area.  In  other  words,  our 
urban  population  of  149.3  million  (out  of  a 
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total  203.3  million)  lives  in  an  area  roughly 
the  size  of  Florida.  In  that  light,  the  Issue 
of  revitalizing  rural  America  and  building 
new  towns  "  takes  on  dramatic  new  propor- 
tions. 

SUMMER  INTERNS  IN  WASHINGTON 

Congressman  Hosmer  has  given  Congres- 
sional summer  Internships  to  three  college 
students  from  the  32nd  District.  Working 
with  the  Congressman  are  Bill  Newkirk  from 
Long  Beach,  a  law  student  at  Southwestern 
University  Law  School;  Tonl  Whitesell  from 
Long  Beach,  a  stueent  at  USC;  and  John 
Hutton  from  Huntington  Beach,  who  attends 
the  U.S.  International  University  In  San 
Diego. 

IS  PHASE  n  •WORKING 

Labor  Secretary  J.  D.  Hodgson  says  that  the 
Phase  II  wage  and  price  controls  are  having  a 
real  Impact  where  it  counts  most — In  pur- 
chasing power,  Hodgson  says  that  since  the 
start  of  the  wage-price  freeze  last  summer 
the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  American 
worker  have  risen  at  an  annual  rate  of  B'Z. 
The  inflation  rate  has  been  kept  under  4^. 

"And  that. '  the  Secretary  says,  is  a  real, 
solid  supermarket  purchasing  power  tj^pe 
wage  gain.  It's  not  the  kind  of  phony  dollar 
gain  the  worker  made  In  the  late  1966s  when 
every  cent  per  hour  raise  .  .  .  was  wiped  out  by 
inflation." 


CAUSES  OF  INFANTILE  AUTISM 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr  Speaker, 
tliroughout  this  Congress  I  have  used 
this  medium  as  a  means  of  informing 
mj'  colleagues  on  the  needs  of  mentallj' 
ill  cliildren  and  particularlj'  autistic  chil- 
dren. Today  I  wish  to  relay  to  my  col- 
leagues and  other  interested  readers  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  first  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  Autism  and  Childhood 
Schizophrenia  in  January  1971.  Tlie  ar- 
ticle by  Michael  Rutter  and  LawTence 
Bartak  is  entitled,  "Causes  of  Infantile 
Autism:  Some  Considerations  from  Re- 
cent Research."  It  is  an  extremely  well- 
written  article  that  discusses  various  as- 
pects of  autism.  However,  because  of  the 
recent  rule  change  regarding  the  Ex- 
tentions  of  Remarks  which  restricts  in- 
serts to  2  pages,  this  article  will  be  cut 
short. 

It  is  a  shame  that  autistic  chUdren  are 
neglected  but  when  the  problems  con- 
cermng  them  cannot  be  discussed  in  this 
congressional  forum,  there  is  something 
seriously   wrong  with   this  body. 

It  is  requested  by  the  publishers  that 
if  reprints  of  the  article  are  to  be  made. 
permission  should  be  requested  from  the 
copyright  holder  before  reprinting  same. 

The  article  follows; 

CAUSES  OF  iNFANTn.r  .^UTISM  SOME  CON- 
SIDERATIONS Pbom  Recent  Research 
(By  Michael  Rutter  and  La'RTence  Bartak) 
"Since  1938  there  have  come  to  our  atten- 
tion a  number  of  children  whose  condition 
differs  markedly  and  uniquely  from  anything 
reported  so  far"  So  began  Kanner's  epoch- 
making  first  account  of  the  condition  now 
know  as  infantile  autism  After  a  brilliant 
clinical  description — which  could  scarcely 
be  bettered  today — he  went  on  to  end  the 
paper  by  stating  that  "we  must,  then,  as- 
sume that  these  chUdren  have  come  Into  the 
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world  with  Innate  InabUlty  to  form  the 
usual,  biologically  provided  affective  contact 
with  people.  Just  as  other  children  come 
into  the  world  with  Innat*  physical  or  In- 
tellectual   handicaps"    (Kanner.    1943 1. 

Since  then,  from  many  different  centers  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  there  have  come  nu- 
merous other  reports  of  similar  children 
(Rimlar.d.  1964;  Bender,  1969 1 .  There  Is  no 
doubt  now  that  such  a  condition  can  be  rec- 
ognized and  that  In  their  behavior  and  de- 
velopment, children  with  infantile  autism 
do  differ  from  children  with  other  psychiat- 
ric disorders.  However,  there  has  been  dis- 
pute on  the  question  of  whether  autistic 
children  differ  qualitatively,  or  merely  quan- 
titatively, from  the  normal.  There  has  also 
been  a  proliferation  of  hypotheses  on  the 
nature  of  autism  and  on  Its  causation.  The 
basic  cause  of  infantile  autism  still  remains 
unknown:  but  experimental,  clinical  and 
longitudinal  studies  carried  out  over  the 
last  10  years  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
the  elucidation  of  the  mechanisms  involved. 
This  paper  briefly  surveys  the  findings  of 
this  re.search  in  order  to  arrive  at  some  ap- 
praisal of  what  Is  known  about  causes. 

Before  appraising  causes,  It  is  necessary 
to  define  the  condition  we  are  to  consider.  As 
the  name  "autism"  implies,  one  of  the  key 
features  consists  of  an  autlstlc-type  abnor- 
mality in  Interpersonal  relationships.  This 
mav  be  shown  In  early  childhood  by  a  rela- 
tive lack  of  eye-to-eye  gaze,  limited  emo- 
tional attachments  to  parents,  little  varia- 
tion In  facial  expression,  and  an  appearance 
of  aloofness  and  distance  together  with  an 
apparent  lack  of  Interest  In  people.  Autistic 
children  often  fail  to  cuddle  and  do  not 
come  to  parents  for  comfort  when  hurt  or 
upset.  They  do  not  Join  in  group  play  activ- 
ities or  form  friendships;  they  show  little 
emotion,  little  sympathy  or  empathy  for 
other  people.  However,  these  social  abnor- 
malities are  not  (and  were  not  in  Kanner's 
first  description  I  the  only  features  of  the 
syndrome.  In  the  present  state  of  knowl- 
edge It  appears  that  the  diagnosis  of  Infan- 
tile autism  should  be  restricted  to  children 
who  show  the  three  groups  of  abnormalities 
autism  (as  already  described),  delays  in 
speech  and  language  development,  and  rit- 
ualistic and  compulsive  phenomena  (Rutter, 
1970a).  Speech  and  languaee  delay  Is  usu- 
ally accompanied  by  at  least  some  reduction 
In  response  to  sounds;  and  when  language 
develops  It  Is  usually  abnormal  In  quality^ 
pronominal  reversal  and  echolalla  being  the 
most  -trlklng  features  The  ritualistic  and 
compulsive  phenomena  may  take  any  of  four 
forms:  a  morbid  attachment  to  unusual  ob- 
jects; peculiar  preoccupations,  a  resistance 
to  change  or  quasi-obsessive  rituals. 

Hand  and  finger  mannerisms  and  complex 
whole  body  movements  of  a  stereot>-ped  kind 
are  also  common  but  should  not  be  included 
as  diagnostic  criteria  in  view  of  their  fre- 
quency In  the  (nonautistlc)  Inmates  of  long- 
stay  institutions,  in  mentally  subnormal 
children,  and  in  blind  children.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  the  clinical  picture  changes 
somewhat  as  they  grow  older;  some  of  these 
diagnostic  features  may  not  be  apparent 
In  the  older  child. 

One  further  diagnostic  criterion  Is  neces- 
sary and  that  Is  onset  In  infancy — or  at  least 
by  the  age  of  30  months.  The  majority  of 
autistic  children  have  shown  abnormalities 
from  the  first  year  of  life;  but  in  a  minority 
of  cases — probably  abou'  a  fifth — there  does 
seem  to  have  been  a  period  of  normal  devel- 
opment before  the  onset  of  autism.  Whether 
these  cases  differ  In  pathogenesis  from  the 
others  is  not  yet  known. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  first  major  issue: 
does  autism  differ  qualitatively  from  normal- 
ity? That  some  features  of  autism  may  occur 
in  other  conditions  or  even,  as  transient 
features.  In  normal  children  is  generally 
accepted.  However,  some  writers  have  gone 
further.  O'Oorman  (1970)  observed  that  dls- 
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soclatlon  and  social  withdrawal  are  normal 
phenomena.  All  of  us  show  this  when  con- 
centrating on  work  or  a  book.  He  suggests 
that  autistic  children  withdraw  from  audi- 
tory stimuli  In  Infancy  and  continue  to  do  so 
until  It  becomes  a  habit.  Thus,  he  sees  autism 
as  a  defense  mechanism  and  the  syndrome 
as  merely  an  exaggeration  of  normal  phe- 
nomena. The  crucial  feature  In  this  view  Is 
that  the  social  withdrawal  in  autism  is 
similar  In  kind  to  that  shown  In  normal 
people.  That  autistic  children  are  seriously 
Impaired  in  their  social  relationships  In  early 
childhood  is  obviously  true,  but  O'Gorman's 
suggestion  that  this  is  the  same  type  of 
selective  withdrawal  found  at  times  in  nor- 
mal people  has  no  empirical  support.  The 
hypothesis  falls  to  account  for  the  other  fea- 
tures of  the  syndrome.  It  does  not  explain 
why  autism  Is  four  times  as  common  In  boys 
as  in  girls,  and  it  by-passes  the  evidence  of 
organic    Impairment    In    autistic    children. 

Selective  social  withdrawal  and  avoidance 
of  speech  does,  of  course,  occur  In  the  con- 
dition known  as  "elective  mutism."  How- 
ever, the  clinical  features  and  outcome  are 
quite  different  from  autism  and,  urUlke 
autism,  elective  mutism  Is  found  In  girls  as 
often  as  In  boys.  On  the  available  evidence 
to  date,  the  hypothesis  that  autism  Is  due 
to  selective  social  withdrawal  may  be  re- 
jected. Others  have  suggested  that  although 
the  social  withdrawal  may  differ  In  kind 
from  that  in  the  general  population,  never- 
theless, such  withdrawal,  however  caused.  Is 
the  basic  handicap.  On  the  face  of  it.  this 
seems  more  plausible  In  that  Impaired  re- 
lationships are  certainly  a  cardinal  feature 
of  autism.  However,  social  withdrawal  Is  one 
of  the  first  symptoms  to  improve  In  autism, 
and  some  autistic  children  cease  to  show 
the  symptom  In  adult  life  (Rutter.  Green- 
feld.  &  Lockyer.  1967).  The  finding  that 
even  after  they  cease  to  be  withdrawn,  they 
may  still  remain  retarded  In  language,  have  a 
low  I.Q..  and  show  obsessive-like  symptoms 
argues  strongly  against  social  withdrawal  (of 
any  type)  being  the  cause  of  the  other  handi- 
caps (Rutter.  1968). 

Ounsted  and  the  Hutts  at  Oxford,  noting 
the  Importance  of  gaze  aversion,  have  sug- 
gested that  autism  consists  of  a  genetically 
determined  extreme  degree  of  Introversion 
associated  with  high  arousal  In  social  situa- 
tions (Hutt  &  Ounsted,  1966;  Hutt,  C,  & 
Hutt,  S.  J.,  1970).  This  hypothesis  requires 
serious  attention.  Ounsted  (1970)  has  mar- 
shalled the  arguments  In  a  recent  review 
of  the  subject  and  ends  by  listing  U  predic- 
tions stemming  from  his  theory.  Some  of 
these  have  received  support  and  some  have 
still  to  be  tested.  However,  one  crucial  pre- 
diction has  failed  the  test.  Ounsted  (1970) 
argued  that  If  his  view  was  correct,  the  par- 
ents of  autistic  children  should  be  markedly 
more  introverted  than  normal.  Kolvln  (1971) 
has  recently  shown  that  this  Is  not  so.  Moth- 
ers of  autistic  children  are  actually  slightly 
(but  not  significantly)  more  extroverted 
than  the  general  population.  Another  facet 
of  Ounsted's  theory — that  of  high  arousal 
(Hutt.  S.  J..  Hutt,  C.  Lee,  &  Ounsted,  1965)  — 
has  also  been  called  In  question  by  recent 
work.  Hermelln  and  O'Connor  (1968:  1970) 
fouud  that  in  the  resting  state  autistic  chil- 
dren do  not  differ  from  normal  or  subnor- 
mal controls  In  their  cortical  aroused  state, 
at  least  as  measured  by  alpha  blocking.  Com- 
plex results  were  obtained  with  regard  to 
arousal  In  conditions  of  sensory  stimulation. 
In  Intermittent  (but  not  continuous)  light 
stimulation,  autistic  children  became  less 
aroused  than  normal  people,  whereas  in  con- 
tinuous (but  not  intermittent)  sound  stim- 
ulation, they  were  more  highly  aroused. 
Arousal  Is  a  multlfaceted  concept,  and  dif- 
ferent measures  of  arousal  do  not  always 
agree  with  one  another.  Exactly  what  Is  the 
correct  explanation  of  the  two  sets  of  find- 
ings on  arovisal  Is  uncertain.  It  may  be  that 
In  some  circumstances  autistic  children  are 
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overaroused  as  a  response  to  certain  types 
of  stimulation  but  clearly  they  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  generally  showing  high  arousal 
as  a  basic  handicap. 

The  Oxford  group  found  that  autistic  chll- 
dren's  stereotypes  Increased  In  complex  en- 
vironments which,  they  argued,  suggested 
high  arousal  (Hutt,  C.,'&  Hutt,  S.  J.,  1965; 
1966);  but  preliminary  findings  from  Ornitz; 
Brown,  Sorcsky,  Ritvo.  and  Dietrich  (1970) 
In  Los  Angeles  failed  to  confirm  this.  Final- 
ly, the  Introversion  theory  cannot  account 
for  the  heavy  male  preponderance  among  au- 
tistic children.  In  the  general  population, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  introversion  is 
more  common  to  either  sex  (Eysenck,  H-.  J., 
&  Eysenck,  S.  B.  CE  (1969).  In  view  of  these 
recent  findings,  one  must  conclude  that 
Ounsted's  theory  will  not  stand  without  se- 
rious modification.  It  still  poses  some  Im- 
portant research  questions  but  it  cannot  ac- 
count for  the  causation  of  autism. 

Before  turning  to  what  might  be  the 
causes  of  autism  it  Is  necesary  first  to  con- 
sider a  few  other  hypotheses  which  have  been 
influential  but  which  now  appear  mistaken. 
For  many  years  autism  was  regarded  as  a 
particularly  early  manifestation  of  schizo- 
phrenia, intellectual  level,  cognitive  pattern, 
this  view  is  wrong  Autism  and  schizophre- 
nia differ  in  terms  of  sex  distribution,  so- 
cial background,  family  history  of  schizo- 
phrenia, intellectual  level,  cognitive  pattern, 
presence  of  delusions  and  hallucinations, 
and  course  of  disorder  (Rutter,  1968).  Kel- 
vin's important  series  of  studies  comparing 
Infantile  and  late  onset  psychoses  now  pro- 
vide the  most  decisive  evidence  that  the 
two  conditions  are  quite  different  (Kolvln, 
1971). 

Until  recently  some  workers  have  regarded 
autism  as  a  psychogenically  determined  dis- 
order. Autism  has  been  thought  to  represent 
the  child's  response  to  parental  detachment, 
lack  of  warmth  and  obsessionallty.  This 
theory  also  now  seems  most  unlikely.  A  recent 
study  of  ours  (Rutter.  Bartak.  &  Newman, 
1971)  has  shown  that  the  parents  of  autistic 
children  do  not  differ  in  these  characteristics 
from  the  parents  of  children  with  other 
language  disorders.  Kolvln  (1971)  found  that 
the  mothers  were  not  at  all  unusual  in  terms 
of  either  neuroticism  or  introversion  and 
that  both  clinical  and  questionnaire  studies 
have  failed  to  show  any  personality  stereo- 
type in  the  parents   (Rutter.  1967). 

Yet  others  have  suggested  that  there  may 
be  parental  pathology  which  is  .specifically 
concerned  with  the  child  who  becomes  autis- 
tic, but  again  supportive  evidence  is  lacking. 
Furthermore,  such  parental  abuormalltles 
as  do  occur  are  at  least  as  likely  to  result 
from  pathology  in  the  child  as  the  other  way 
around.  It  Is  relevant  in  this  connection  that 
Schopler  and  Loftin  (1969)  found  that  par- 
ental qualities  differ  according  to  the  setting 
In  which  they  are  assessed. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  autism  almost 
certainly  Is  not  due  solely  to  psychogenic 
influences,  although,  as  in  any  other  child, 
environmental  circumstances  may  well  be 
Influential  in  the  development  of  secondary 
handicaps. 

In  similar  fashion  it  has  been  suggested 
that  autism  develops  because  of  a  lack  of 
'adequate  social  stimulation  and  personal 
contact.  It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that 
social  deprivation  can  lead  to  social  with- 
drawal and  language  retardation;  but  it  prob- 
ably affects  boys  and  girls  equally  and  the 
pattern  of  symptoms  is  different  from  that 
in  autistic  children.  In  particular,  there  Is 
usually  little  defect  in  language  comprehen- 
sion (almost  always  seriously  impaired  in 
autistic  children)  and  ritualistic  and  com- 
pulsive activities  are  not  a  characteristic 
feature  (Rutter.  1971).  In  any  case,  autistic 
children  do  not  u.sually  have  a  history  of 
depriving  experiences.  It  may  be  concluded 
that  it  is  most  unlikely  that  social  depriva- 
tion is  a  cause  of  autism. 
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Genetic  studies  have  been  disappointing- 
ly limited  and  inconclusive  so  far.  and  there 
is  a  need  for  a  well-conducted  twin  study  on 
adequate  numbers  (Rutter.  1967;  1968).  The 
rate  of  autism  in  siblings  (less  than  2%)  la 
low,  which  is  rather  against  a  decisive  hered- 
itary element.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rate 
Is   considerably   above   that    In   the   general 
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Information  from  one  sensory  modality  to 
another.  In  his  understanding  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  spoken  word,  and  in  his  use  of 
gesture.  The  last  feature  also  differentiates 
the  autistic  child  from  the  child  with  so- 
called  developmental  aphasia  (Rutter,  Bar- 
tak, &z  Newman,  1971).  Pronominal  reversal 
and  echolalla.  which  probably  reflect  defects 
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begun  to  have  fits  by  the  1970  follow-up.> 
Furthermore,  of  the  18  children  who  devel- 
oped fits,  only  2  had  an  Initial  IQ  of  65  or 
more.  Put  the  other  w-ay  around,  of  the  27 
children  who  were  untestable  or  had  an  IQ 
of  50  or  less,  15  developed  fits  In  adoles- 
cence, another  2  had  had  fits  since  early 
childhood,  and  a  further  4  had  indications 


population  (4  to  5  per  10.000)  and  it  may  be      In  comprehension,  are  also  much  more  com-      of   possible    brain    disorder.    These    findings 


mon    in    autistic    than    "aphasic"    children 

Thus,  autistic  children  differ  from  aphasic 

children  in  having  both  a  more  severe  and 

a  more  widespread  language  handicap. 

The    experimental    studies    of    Hermelin, 

O'Connor,   and  Frith  carry  the   issue  much 

further.  They  have  shown  that  autistic  chil- 
dren are  particularly  unresponsive  to  verbal 

stimuli  and  that  they  make  little  use  of  con- 
cepts  in   memorizing.   The   verbal   recall   of 

autistic  children  is  relatively  independent  of 

the  meaning  of  what  they  hear   More  recent 

experiments  have  shown  that,  compared  with 

normal  and  mentally  subnormal  children  of 

the  same  mental  age,  autistic  children  not 

only  are  impaired  in  their  appreciation  of  the 

grammatically  structured  aspects  of  language 

but  also  lack  the  ability  to  associate  words 

semantlcally.  However,  this  defect  Is  not  con- 
fined to  auditory  material.  Autistic  children 

also  have  difficulties  in  perceiving  temporal 

patterns  in  visually  presented  stimuli,  sug- 
level  of  Intellectual  function  appears  to  be  gesting  a  central  defect  In  the  processing  of  foUowup  study,  who  showed  the  same  cllnl- 
related  to  specific  defects  In  language  rather  anv  sort  of  coded,  meaningful,  or  temporally  cal  picture,  was  found  to  have  hlstidlnaemia. 
than  to  a  global  deficiency  of  intelligence  patterned  stimuli.  Such  a  deficit  Is  likely  to  The  situation  is  rather  different  with  re- 
(Lockyer  &  Rutter.  1970) .  impair  severely  the  infant's  and  young  child's     spect   to   those   autistic   children    who    had 

Yet  on  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  little  Interaction  with  the  environment.  It  is  sug-  normal  intelligence.  Of  the  12  in  the  follow- 
doubt  that  intellectual  retardation  is  an  Im-  gested  as  a  working  hypothesis  that  these  up  study  with  a  performance  IQ  of  at  least 
portant  aspect  of  autism.  The  majority  of      specific  cognitive  defects  are  the  cause  of  the      80  In   adolescence,   only  4  showed  evidence 

"      "      social  and  behavior  differences  in  most  cases 


that  there  is  a  genetically  determined  type 
of  autism  that  constitutes  a  small  subgroup 
of  autistic  disorders.  Several  investigations 
have  shown  that  autistic  children  have  the 
normal  chromosome  complement  (Biesele, 
Schmid,  &  Lawlis,  1968;  Book,  Nichtern,  & 
Gruenberg  1963;  Judd  &  Mandell,  1968);  but 
Judd  and  Mandell  reported  that  some  autis- 
tic children  as  well  as  some  fathers  had  an 
unusually  long  arm  to  the  Y  chromosome. 
The  significance  of  this,  if  any.  Is  quite  un- 
known at  present. 

In  the  past  it  has  occasionally  been  sug- 
gested that  autism  is  merely  an  unusual  type 
of  mental  subnormality,  but  there  are  two 
main  reasons  why  this  is  an  Inadequate 
explanation. 

1.  Even  on  standard  intelligence  tests, 
about  a  quarter  of  autistic  children  can  be 
shown  to  have  an  I.Q.  in  the  normal  range 
(Rutter  &  Lockyer,  1967) . 

2.  To  some  extent  the  autistic  child's  poor 


strongly  suggest  that  most,  if  not  all,  autistic 
children  with  severe  "Intellectual  retarda- 
tion "  develop  their  disorder  as  a  result  of 
organic  brain  dysfunction. 

A  further  pointer  to  the  probability  of 
neurological  disorder  in  some  autistic  chil- 
dren is  provided  by  the  small  proportion  (7 
out  of  64  In  the  follow-up  study)  who  dete- 
riorate in  adolescence.  In  three  cases  with  an 
IQ  below  50,  deterioration  occurred  from 
an  already  low  level;  but  In  four,  where  the 
IQ  was  In  the  59  to  69  range,  the  decline 
followed  a  period  of  progress  and  general  im- 
provement. The  deterioration  usually  began 
with  a  loss  of  language  skills  associated  with 
Inertia  and  decreasing  activity  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  general  Intellectual  decline.  In  four 
out  of  the  seven  cases  the  deterioration  was 
accompanied  by  the  development  of  fits. 
Investigations  of  these  children  are  only 
just  beginning;  therefore,  the  cause  remains 
unknown.    However,    one   child   not    In    the 


autistic  children  obtain  scores  In  the  mental 
subnormal  range,  and  the  IQ  scores  In  early 
childhood  have  been  found  to  be  reasonably 
stable  and  a  quite  good  predictor  of  Intel- 
lectu:il  functioning  later  (Lockyer  &  Rutter, 
1969).  Moreover,  the  IQ  level  remains  much 
the  same  even  in  those  autistic  children  who 
recover  or  greatly  improve  (Rutter,  1966). 
Many  autistic  children  are  mentally  sub- 
normal as  well  as  being  autistic,  and  the 
mental  subnormality  is  just  as  "real"  as  In 
any  other  child  who  is  mentally  retarded. 

So  far  our  conclusions  on  etiological  fac- 
tors in  autism  have  been  largely  negative, 
so  let  us  now  turn  to  more  positive  findings. 
In  a  review  of  concepts  of  autism  (Rutter, 
1968)  It  was  concluded  that  autistic  children 
had  a  central  disorder  of  language  involving 
both  the  comprehension  of  language  and  the 
utilization  of  language  or  conceptual  skills 
In  thinking.  It  was  suggested  that  this  dis- 
order of  language  constituted  the  basic  hand- 
icap to  which  the  other  symptoms  of  autism 
were  secondary.  Work  since  then,  particularly 
the  systematic  experimental  studies  of  Her- 
melln, O'Connor  and  Frith  (Frith.  1971;  Her- 
melln, 1971;  Hermelln  &  O'Connor,  1970; 
O'Connor,  1971)  have  largely  confirmed  this 
view,  but  have  also  shown  that  the  cognitive 
defect  is  rather  wider  than  suggested  in 
1968. 

The  evidence  in  favor  of  this  hypothesis 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Retardation 
of  speech  and  language  is  an  almost  Invari- 
able manifestation  in  infantile  autism,  and  a 
lack  of  response  to  sounds  is  frequently  the 
first  symptom  to  be  noted.  Apart  from  the 
level  of  IQ.  language  is  also  the  most  Im- 
portant prognostic  factor  (Rutter.  1967) .  The 
pattern  of  cognitive  abilities  in  autism  shows 
that  the  children  are  deficient  in  language 
skills  even  on  tests  that  do  not  require  speech 
(Lockyer  &  Rutter.  1970) .  These  results  show 
that  the  failure  to  speak  results  from  a  basic 
impairment  In  language  function,  not  just 
from  an  absence  of  motivation  to  speak.  Not 
only  Is  the  autistic  child  retarded  in  lan- 
guage, but  also  his  pattern  of  linguistic  abili- 
ties Is  significantly  different  from  that 
exhibited  by  either  normal  or  mentally  re- 
tarded children  (Tubbs,  1966).  The  autistic 
child  is  particularly  poor  in  his  transfer  of 


of  autism  (Rutter.  Bartak.  &  Newman.  1971 1 . 
Other  workers,  while  agreeing  that  autism 
is  based  on  some  form  of  central  cognitive 
disorder,  have  laid  most  emphasis  on  slightly 
different  central  functions  (DeMyer.  1971). 
For  example.  Ornitz  (1971)  has  suggested 
that  there  is  a  disorder  of  sensory  motor  in- 
tegration; Martin  (1971),  a  central  sensory 
disorder;  and  Wing  (1971),  a  disorder  Involv- 
ing multiple  language,  cognitive  and  percep- 
tual handicaps.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
autistic  children  usually  exhibit  multiple 
central  defects.  At  the  present  time  it  is  un- 
certain which  of  these  are  necessary  and  suf- 
ficient causes  of  the  disorder.  We  have  sug- 
gested that  a  central  defect  in  the  processing 
of  symbolic  or  sequence  information  is  likely 
to  prove  the  basic  defect  but  the  evidence  Is 
not  yet  available  to  decide  conclusively  be- 
tween the  different  types  of  cognitive  or  sen- 
sory disorders  which  have  been  postulated  for 
autl.sm. 

The  cause  of  the  language  cognitive  defect 
Is  still  to  be  considered.  Among  young  autis- 
tic children  it  is  usual  to  find  no  abnormali- 
ties on  neurological  examination  other  than 
immaturities  in  developmental  functions.  In 
addition,  metabolic  investigations  generally 
show  no  specific  abnormality   (Rutter.  1967; 
Sankar,  1970).  These  negative  findings  have 
led  to  the  assumption  that  there  is  no  or- 
ganic brain  dysfunction  In  autism.  However, 
long  term  followup  studies  have  now  shown 
that   this   assumption   is  frequently   wrong. 
Autistic  children  first  seen  at  the  Maudsley 
Hospital  in  early  chlldliood  have  now  been 
followed  through  to  adult    (a  mean  age  of 
22  years)    life    (Rutter.   1970b).   Of   these   64 
children,  no  less  than  18  (29''r  of  those  not 
epileptic  In  early  childhood)   have  developed 
epileptic  fits  during  adolescence.  These  find- 
ings Inevitably  raise  the  question  of  whether 
autism  can  be  divided  into  those  cases  due 
to  organic  brain  disease  and  those  not  due 
to  this  disease.  The  most  obvious  difference 
between  those  who  did  and  those  who  did 
not  develop  fits  in  adolescence  was  the  initial 
level  of  measured  intelligence.  Of  the  nine 
children    whose    IQ    was    untestable.    and, 
therefore  presumably  untestably  low   (Lock- 
yer &  Rutter,  1969),  no  less  than  seven  have 


of  probable  "brain  damage"."  But  unlike  the 
Intellectually  retarded,  the  majority  showed 
no  clear  Indication  of  organic  brain  dys- 
function. 

A  further  possibility  in  these  children  Is 
that  the  autism  developed  in  relation  to  a 
particularly  severe  developmental  language 
disorder,  possibly  genetically  determined. 
This  is  suggested  by  findings  from  the  com- 
parative study  of  autistic  and  developmental 
"aphasic"  children  already  mentioned  (Rut- 
ter, Bartak,  &  Newman.  1971).  In  the  autis- 
tic children,  5  out  of  14  had  a  history  of 
language  delay  In  close  relatives,  as  did  5  out 
of  11  "aphasic"  children.  Although  this 
study  showed  Important  differences  between 
autistic  and  aphasic  children.  It  had  also 
been  found  that  the  two  conditions  may  oc- 
cur in  the  same  sibship.  suggesting  a  possible 
link  in  a  subgroup  of  cases.  In  these  families, 
autism  developed  in  the  Intellectually  re- 
tarded siblings  who  also  had  the  most  severe 
and  global  language  Impairment. 

Although  we  are  still  far  from  knowing  the 
cause  of  infantile  autism,  the  nature  of  the 
disorder  is  becoming  more  clearly  under- 
stood. Clinical,  comparative,  and  experi- 
mental studies  of  autistic  children  at  all 
levels  of  intelligence  have  demonstrated  the 
presence  of  a  severe  and  extensive  defect  in 
language  comprehension  and  In  central 
functions  associated  with  language  and  with 
the  processing  of  symbolic  or  sequenced  In- 
formation. Circumstantial  evidence  suggests 
(but  does  not  prove)  that  the  language  and 
cognitive  defect  constitutes  the  primary 
handicap  in  autism,  the  social  and  behavior- 
al abnormalities  arising  as  secondary  conse- 
quences. 

The  cause  of  this  language  and  cognitive 
defect  remains  unknown.  The  high  rate  of 
fits  In  intellectually  retarded  autistic  chil- 
dren suggests  the  existence  of  some  kind  of 


1  This  includes  one  who  had  a  few  fits  In 
Infancy  and  therefore  exchided  from  the  18 
children  with  developing  fits  for  the  first 
time  in  adolescence. 

•  One  case  each  of  fits  developing  In  adoles- 
cence, a  persistent,  temporal  lobe  spike  focus 
on  the  EEG,  toxoplasmosis,  and  congenital 
lues. 
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organic  brain  damage  or  disorder.  In  the 
few  cases  where  some  specific  brain  disease 
has  been  found,  the  type  of  disease  has  been 
far  from  uniform  It  seems  that  the  type  of 
physiological  dysfunction  caused  by  the  dis- 
ease Is  more  Important  than  the  type  of  tis- 
sue pathology.  Among  the  Intelligent  autis- 
tic children  the  evidence  for  structural  brain 
pathology  Is  leas  striking,  and  it  remains  pos- 
sible that  few  cases  arise  on  the  basis  of  a 
nmturatlonal  disorder  The  rate  of  genetic 
factors  remains  quite  uncertain.  This  is  an 
area  of  research  requiring  further  explora- 
tion. 

It  Is  not  yet  possible  to  be  sure  whether 
the  language/cognitive  defect  is  a  sufflcient 
cause  for  autism  or  whether  some  Interac- 
tion with  particular  personality  attributes 
or  family  environment  Is  necessary.  However, 
the  consistent  finding  of  gross  language  and 
cognitive  deficits  associated  with  autism  and 
the  consistent  failure  to  find  deviant  factors 
In  the  environmental  situation  suggest  that 
the  language  cognitive  impairment  is  the 
main  factor  Involved  in  the  pathogenesis  of 
autism. 


BILL  OF  RIGHTS  FOR  THE  MEN- 
TALLY RETARDED 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon 
reviewing  the  findings  of  a  special  HEW 
action  team  of  Federal  and  outride  con- 
.sullant-  experts  on  the  conditions  at  the 
Willowbrook  State  School.  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  provide  a  bill  of 
rights  for  the  mentally  retarded.  In- 
cluded herewith  is  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  this  legislation  to  assist  my 
colleagues  in  understanding  the  neces- 
sity for  this  measure: 

Bill     or    Rights     for     the     Mentally     Re- 
tarded— Section-by-Section  Analyse 

The  opening  section  of  the  bill  states  the 
overall  general  alms  of  the  bill — to  provide 
for  the  human  care,  treatment.  hablUtatlon 
and  protection  of  the  mentally  retarded  In 
residential  facilities  through  the  establish- 
ment of  strict  quality  operation  and  control 
standards  and  the  support  of  the  implemen- 
tation of  such  standards  by  Federal  as- 
sistance; to  establish  State  plans  requiring  a 
survey  of  need  for  assistance  to  facilities  to 
enable  them  to  be  In  compliance  with  such 
standards,  seek  to  minimize  inappropriate 
admission  to  residential  facilities  and  de- 
velop strategies  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of  regional  and  community  programs 
for  the  mentally  retarded  which  include  in- 
tegration of  such  residential  facilities 

Section  2  of  the  bill  presents  the  findings 
of  the  Congress  concerning  the  mentally  re- 
tarded in  the  United  States  and  the  care 
that  is  provided  them  In  residential  facil- 
ities These  findings  are  concerned  with  such 
matters  as: 

( 1 )  the  numbers  of  mentally  retarded  cur- 
rently living  In  residential  facilities  for  the 
retarded. 

(2i  the  prime  purpose  of  residential  serv- 
ices, 

( 3 »  the  basic  obligation  of  residential  serv- 
ices, 

I  4  1  the  considerations  on  which  adml.ssions 
to  a  residential  facility  should  be  based. 

i5i  the  Importance  of  legal  guardians  for 
both  adult  and  minor  residents  of  institu- 
tions. 

i6)  the  need  for  residential  facilities  to  be 
humane  and  safe,  to  provide  basic  human 
needs,  and  to  be  located  in  the  community 
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served  and  provide  normal  contacts  within 

the  community  life. 

( 7 )  the  realization  tliat  the  first  considera- 
tion in  research  and  planning  for  the  re- 
tarded must  be  the  protection  of  the  human 
dignity,  the  integrity  and  the  Ufa  of  the 
mentally  retarded,  and 

(8)  the  necessity  for  both  an  upgrading 
of  existing  faclUties  for  the  retarded  and  the 
establlsliment  of  new,  small,  homelike  units 
integrated  into  community  living  situations. 

Part  (b)  of  Sec.  2  states  that  the  purpose 
of  the  Act  Is  to  establish  standards  for  the 
operation  of  residential  facilities,  to  improve 
the  provision  of  services  to  the  retarded  by 
encouraging  and  supporting  the  planning 
and  development  of  strategies  to  Implement 
these  standards,  to  minimize  Inappropriate 
admissions  to  residential  facilities,  and  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  regional  and 
community  programs  Integrating  the  facili- 
ties conforming  to  these  standards.  A  further 
purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port planning  and  development  of  strategies 
to  survey  and  analyze  residential  facilities 
and  their  compliance  with  the  standards  es- 
tablished under  the  Act  and  to  stimulate 
regional  and  community  programs  and  serv- 
ices for  the  retarded  which  Integrate  such 
residential  facilities. 

THLE   XI  or  THE   PUBLIC   HEALTH   SESVICE  ACT 

StJPPORT   OF  RESIDENTIAL    FACILITIES   FOR   THE 
MENTALLY   RETARDED 

Sec.  3  of  the  bill  creates  a  new  title  XI  in 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  entitled  Sup- 
port of  Residential  Facilities  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded. 

Part  A — State  Strategy  Planning 
Part  A  of  this  title,  entitled  "State  Strategy 
Planning"  authorizes  two  programs  of  grants, 
each  totalling  $15  million  a  year  for  fiscal 
year  1973  and  the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 

The  first  program  of  grants,  described  In 
sec.  1101(a),  will  be  used  to  help  the  States 
conduct  comprehensive  surveys  and  analyses 
of  the  cost  of  bringing  existing  residential 
facilities  into  compliance  with  the  standards 
established  under  this  Act.  to  review  existing 
State  plans  and  develop  strategies  including 
implementation  and  monitoring  mechanisms 
to  fulfill  the  overall  stated  purposes  of  the 
Act,  such  as  to  minimize  Inappropriate  place- 
ment In  residential  faculties  particularly  by 
providing  alternative  programs  of  care,  and 
to  coordinate  and  Integrate  existing  residen- 
tial  faculties   with  existing  and  future  re- 
gional  and   community  mental   retardation 
programs  and  services.  The  bUl  provides  that 
this  be  done  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Advisory  CouncU  on  Standards  for  Residen- 
tial   Faculties    for    the    Mentally    Retarded 
which  is  established  by  a  later  section  of  the 
Act,  section   1109.  This  first  grant  program 
wUl    also   be   used    to   study   administrative 
relationships.  Including  the  identification  of 
legal,  economic,  social,  and  other  barriers  to 
compliance   with   the  standards  established 
under  this  Act,  as  weU  as  the  involvement 
of  public  and  private  sources  In  programs 
and  services  for  the  mentally  retarded,  with 
recommendations  for  improvement. 

The  second  program  of  grants,  described 
In  section  1101  lb).  wUl  be  uesd  to  assist  the 
States  in  improving  the  services  provided  by 
existing  residential  facilities  for  the  men- 
taUy  retarded.  These  grants  wUl  not  exceed 
$300,000  per  Institution  and  will  cover  costs 
of  administering  and  operating  demonstra- 
tion faculties  and  training  programs.  These 
grants  awards  will  be  evaluated  for  effective- 
ness In  Improving  residential  care  for  the 
mentally  retarded. 
Part   B— Delivery  of  Mental   Retardation 

Programs  and  Services 
Part  B  of  the  new  title  Is  entitled  "De- 
livery of  Mental  Retardation  Programs  and 
Services".  Section  1102  of  this  part  author- 
izes such  sums  as  are  necessary  In  grants  to 
assist  the  States  in  meeting  direct  and  In- 
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direct  expenses  for  bringing  residential  fa- 
culties into  conformity  with  the  standards 
established  under  this  Act.  Priority  in  award- 
ing these  grants  will  be  given  to  those  appli- 
cants  whose  facilities  are  in  the  greatest  need 
of  assistance. 

A  State  desiring  to  receive  a  grant  must 
submit  a  plan; 

(1)  setting  forth  a  schedule  for  compli- 
ance with  the  established  standards  for  each 
faculty; 

(2)  designating  a  State  planning  and  ad- 
visory council,  with  a  membership  drawn 
from  local  agencies  and  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  services  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  with  at  least  one- 
third  representing  consumers  of  such 
services; 

(3)  assuring  reasonable  State  financial 
participation  in  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
plan  and  how  the  facility  w^ll  complement 
and  augment  rather  than  duplicate  or  replace 
other  community  services  for  the  retarded; 

(4)  setting  forth  a  schedule  of  costs  to 
achieve  compliance  with  the  standards; 

(5)  designating  how  placement  in  resi- 
dential facilities  will  be  minimized  through 
alternative  regional  and  community  pro- 
grams and  services. 

Sec.  1103(b)  provides  for  approval  of  plans 
which  set  forth  a  reasonable  time  for  com- 
pliance and  provides  that  plans  will  not  be 
disapproved  without  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

Sec.  1104  provides  that  individual  project 
grants  will  not  exceed  75  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  project  and  that  payments  will  be 
made  in  advance  or  by  reimbursement. 

Sec.  1105  assures  maintenance  of  effort  by 
the  States;  that  is.  that  grants  to  the  States 
will  not  result  in  any  decrease  In  the  level 
of  already  existing  funds,  but  wUl  be  used  to 
supplement  and  Increase  the  level  of  such 
funds. 

Sec.    1106   establishes   procedures   for  the 
withholding  of  grants  if  there  has  been  a 
faUure  to  comply  with  the  State  plan  or  if 
any  program  assisted  falls  to  comply  with 
any  applicable  provision  of  the  Act.  Payments 
will  be  withheld  until  the  Secretary  Is  satis- 
fied that  there  Is  no  longer  any  failure   to 
comply  or  that   the  noncompliance  will   be 
promptly   corrected.   When  a   State  has  re- 
ceived a  grant  under  sec.  1102  and  has  not 
compiled  with  the  standards  of  the  Act  with- 
in a  reasonable  period  of  time,  that  State  will 
not  be  eligible  for  any  further  funds  on  be- 
half of  any  person  who  is  a  resident  of  any 
residential   facUlty   for   the   retarded   which 
does   not   meet   the   standards   described   in 
part  C  of  the  title.  The  section  provides  that 
any  funds  to  which  a  person  would  otherwise 
be  entitled  to  have  paid  on  his  behalf  to  a 
residential  faculty  wUl  be  reserved  for  him 
and    administered    by    the    Social    Security 
Administration  In  the  same  manner  as  bene- 
fits under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
would  be  administered  on  his  behalf  If  he 
were  entitled  to  them.  Five  years  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  no  residential  faculty 
that  does  not  comply  to  the  standards  estab- 
lished by  this  Act  will  be  eUglble  to  receive 
any  direct  or  Indirect  payments  under  any 
Federal  law. 

Sec.  1107  provides  for  an  extension  of  time 
for  grantees  and  other  residential  faculties 
for  the  retarded  to  meet  the  established 
standards  if  appropriations  for  grants  under 
sec.   1102  do  not  meet  authorizations. 

Section  1108  authorizes  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  three  years  beginning  In  fis- 
cal year  1973  for  a  program  of  grants  to  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, or  Institutions  to  meet  the  costs  of  de- 
velopment. Improvement,  extension,  or  ex- 
pansion of  community  resources  and  com- 
munity living  situations  for  the  mentaUy  re- 
tarded other  than  living-ln  residential  facil- 
ities for  the  mentaUy  retarded.  The  section 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations describing  the  applications  that  will 
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be  used  to  apply  for  grants,  and  directs  the 
secretary  to  give  priority  to  those  applicants 
whose  pi-oposals  he  determines  are  of  special 
=ic^nlflcance  because  they  demonstrate  new 
o'°relatlvelv  effective  or  efficient  methods  of 
d'ellverv  of  services  to  the  mentaUy  retarded 

sec  1109  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  fifteen-member  National  Advisory  CouncU 
on  Standards  for  Residential  Facilities  for 
the  Mentallv  Retarded.  Members  will  be  ap- 
pointed from  representatives  of  professional 
and  voluntarv  organizations  concerned  with 
the  mentallv  retarded,  consumers  of  services 
from  residential  faculties  for  the  retarded 
(for  example,  parents  of  the  mentally  retard- 
ed) and  leaders  in  the  fields  of  service  to  the 
mentallv  retarded.  A  majority  of  the  mem- 
bership "will  represent  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers of  services. 

The  Council  wUl  advise  the  becretary  on 
rei:ulations  implementing  standards,  will 
study  and  evaluate  such  standards  through 
site  visits  and  other  methods  to  determine 
their  effectiveness,  and  wUl  recommend  any 
changes  or  improvements  In  the  standards. 

CouncU  members  wUl  be  compensated. 

Part   C— Standards   for   Mental   Retardation 

Facilities  for  the  MentaUy  Retarded 

The  major  proportion  of  the  bill  Is  con- 
tained in  Part  C,  which  is  entitled  "Stand- 
ards for  Re.'iidential  Facilities  for  the  Men- 
tally Retarded"  and  which  consists  of  a  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  description  of  the 
standards  a  residential  facility  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  must  comply  with  in  order  to 
qualifv  for  assistance  under  this  Act,  and 
eventiially  for  assistance  and  funds  ui^der 
anv  Federal  program.  This  part  is  divided 
into  eight  chapters  and  each  chapter  is 
broken  down  into  subchapter. 

CHAPTER    I — administrative    POLICIES 
AND    PRACTICES 

The  first  subchapter  of  Chapter  I  de- 
scribes the  standards  for  the  philosophy 
under  which  a  residential  facUity  should 
operate,  and  the  standards  under  which 
such  a  facUitv  sliould  be  located  and 
operated.  These  standards  stress  the  fos- 
tering of  humanlzatlon  of  mentaUy  re- 
tarded residents  and  the  Importance  of 
providing  as  normal  an  atmosphere  as 
possible.  The  standards  deemphasize  the 
use  of  institutional  terms  in  dealing  with 
the  retarded  and  their  problems.  Under 
these  standards,  the  residential  facUity 
wUl  be  integrated  into  the  community 
and  the  general  population  as  much  as 
possible.  The  residents  wUl  use  community 
resources  such  as  schools,  religious  facilities, 
medical  and  other  professional  services,  rec- 
reation facilities,  stores,  and  employment 
faculties  as  extensively  as  possible.  The  facil- 
ity wUl  be  designed  and  operated  to  help  res- 
idents to  move  from  structured,  dehuman- 
ized, institutional  living  to  a  less  structured, 
more  Individualized,  and  Independent  life. 
Faculties  will  emphasize  groupings  of  pro- 
gram and  residential  units  designed  to  meet 
residents'  needs  and  Integrated  Into.  In- 
stead  of   segregated    from,   community   life. 

The  second  subchapter  of  Chapter  I  out- 
lines general  policies  and  practices  under 
which  a  residential  facility  shall  operate.  It 
requires  a  facility  to  have  generally  avaU- 
able  a  written  outline  of  the  phUosophy.  ob- 
jectives, and  goals  it  is  striving  to  achieve. 
The  facility  will  also  have  a  manual  of 
policies  and  procedures  descrlbliig  what  it  is 
doing  to  achieve  its  objectives  and  goals. 
In  addition,  a  statement  of  policies  and 
procedures  concerning  the  rights  of  residents 
w  ill  be  required. 

The  faculty  is  required  to  have  a  state- 
ment of  policies  and  procedures  that  protect 
the  financial  interests  of  residents,  manuals 
describing  procedures  In  the  major  operat- 
ing units  of  the  facUity,  a  summary  of  laws 
and  regulations  relevant  to  mental  retarda- 
tion and  to  the  function  of  the  facility,  and 
8  plan  for  a  continuing  management  audit. 
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Public  faculties  will  have  documents  de- 
scribing their  statutory  basis  of  existence 
and  the  administration  of  the  governmental 
department  In  which  they  operate.  Private 
facilities  wUl  have  documentation,  including 
charters,  constitutions  and  bylaws,  and  State 
licenses. 

This  subchapter  describes  the  general 
duties  of  the  governing  body  of  a  faculty 
and  the  responsibilities  of  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  and  other  persons  responsible  for 
the  operation  of  the  facility. 

The  subchapter  also  describes  the  general 
overall  management,  organization,  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  facility,  Including  such 
matters  as  delegation  of  authority  and  re- 
sponslbUlty,  decisionmaking,  proper  utiliza- 
tion of  staff,  and  effective  channels  of  com- 
munications. There  wUl  be  a  plan  for  im- 
provement of  staff  and  services. 

There  will  be  provisions  for  effective  staff 
and  resident  participation  and  communica- 
tion, including  use  of  staff  meetings  and 
standing  committees.  The  facUity  wlU  use 
a  percentage  of  operating  budget  for  self- 
renewal  purposes.  The  findings  of  these 
activities  will  be  disseminated  to  staff  and 
consumer  representatives.  There  will  be  a 
system  of  collection  and  recording  of  data 
describing  the  population  of  the  faculty. 

The  facility  will  have  a  publicly  available 
description  of  services  for  residents.  The 
facility  wiU  provide,  by  various  means,  for 
meaningftU  and  extensive  participation  in 
the  policymaking  and  operation  of  the  facil- 
ity by  consumer  representatives  and  the 
public. 

The  facility  wUl  establish  an  extensive 
public  education  and  information  program 
to  develop  understanding  and  acceptance  of 
the  meiatally  retarded  in  all  aspects  of  com- 
munity living. 

Subchapter  III  of  Chapter  I  describes 
standards  for  admission  and  release  of  men- 
tally retarded  residents  of  facilities.  These 
provide  that  only  those  who  can  be  helped 
by  the  facility's  programs  will  be  admitted, 
and  that  numbers  of  admissions  wUl  not  ex- 
ceed the  facility's  capacity  and  provisions 
for  adequate  programming. 

Laws,  regulations,  and  procedures  for  ad- 
mission, readmission,  and  release  will  be 
summarized  and  available  for  distribution. 
Tlie  matter  of  legal  incompetence  w-iU  be 
separate  from  the  matter  of  the  need  for 
residential  services,  and  admission  to  a  facil- 
ity will  not  automatically  imply  legal  in- 
competence. 

Before  admission,  a  resident  must  have  a 
complete  physical,  emotional,  social  and  cog- 
nitive evaluation.  Service  need  for  each 
resident  will  be  defined  without  regard  to 
the  actual  availability  of  all  the  desirable 
options.  A  retarded  person  will  be  admitted 
to  a  facility  only  when  it  can  be  determined 
that  this  would  be  the  best  measure  for  him. 
When  admission  is  not  the  best  idea,  but 
cannot  be  avoided,  this  must  be  acknowl- 
edged clearly  and  plans  must  be  made  to  ex- 
plore alternatives.  The  primary  beneficiary 
of  the  admission  to  a  facility  must  be  clear- 
ly specified  as  the  resident,  his  family,  his 
community,  society,  and  several  of  these.  All 
admissions  are  to  be  regarded  as  temporary. 
A  medical  evaluation  by  a  physician  will 
be  made  within  a  week  of  admission.  Provi- 
sion is  made  for  continuing  and  regular  eva- 
luations of  the  resident  and  his  progress  in 
the  facility. 

Provision  Is  made  for  physical  Inspection 
of  the  resident  for  signs  of  injury  or  dis- 
ease prior  to  and  following  temporary  or 
permanent  release  from  the  facUity.  Pro- 
cedures are  described  for  reporting  on  the  res- 
ident's status  at  the  time  of  permanent  re- 
lease or  transfer  from  the  facUity. 

In  the  event  of  serious  Ulness  or  accident. 
Impending  death,  or  death,  provision  is  made 
for  informing  next  of  kin  or  guardian,  and 
the  following  of  the  wishes  of  that  person 
concerning  religious  matters.  In  case  of  death 
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of  a  resident,  provision  Is  made  for  autopsy. 

with  permission,  for  suitable  religious  serv- 
ices and  burial,  if  wished,  and  for  inform- 
ing coroner  or  medical  examiner,  in  accord- 
ance with  law. 

Subchapter  IV  of  Chapter  I  outlines  the 
personnel  policies  a  resident  facUity  for  the 
mentally  retarded  must  follow  in  order  to 
comply  with  this  law.  It  provides  for  a  per- 
sonnel director  If  warranted,  for  a  written 
description  of  current  personnel  policies  and 
practices  to  be  avaUable  to  all  employees  and 
for  initial  screening  and  regular  evaluation 
of  all  personnel. 

The  subchapter  provides  that  staffing 
should  be  sufficient  so  that  the  facUlty  is  not 
dependent  upon  residents  or  volunteers  for 
the  performance  of  productive  services.  It 
describes  procedures  under  which  residents 
can  be  involved  in  such  services.  The  sub- 
chapter describes  procedures  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  appropriate  staff  training  pro- 
gram and  the  qualifications  of  the  person 
responsible  for  this  program.  Also  described 
are  provisions  for  creatUig  relations  with 
nearby  coUeges  and  universities  for  advance 
training  of  the  facility's  staff,  for  the  use  of 
facility  resources  for  training  and  research 
by  the  colleges  and  universities,  and  for  ex- 
change of  staff  t>etween  the  facility  and  the 
colleges  and  universities. 

CHAPTER   n RESIDENT    LIVING 

The  first  subchapter  of  Chapter  II  describes 
staff-resident  relationships  and  activities. 
Staff  of  the  facility's  living  units  wUl  devote 
their  attention  to  the  care  and  development 
of  residents  In  the  atmosphere  of  the  living 
units  as  follows: 

(11  by  providing  sufflcient  attention  to 
each  resident  each  day; 

(2)  by  training  residents  in  activities  of 
daUy  living  and  in  development  of  self-help 
and  social  skills; 

(3 )  by  providing  a  warm,  famUy-  or  home- 
like environment; 

(4 )  by  not  being  diverted  by  housekeeping, 
clerical."  and  other  non-resident-care  activi- 
ties; and  ,  .     •. 

(5)  by  maintaining  stability  and  consistent 
interpersonal  relationships. 

Living  unit  staff  will  participate  with  an 
interdlsciplinarv  team  in  the  overall  care  and 
development  of  the  resident.  Provision  Is 
made  for  evaluation  and  program  plans  lor 
each  resident  to  be  avaUable  to  living  unit 
staff  and  to  be  reviewed  regularly  by  the  in- 
terdisciplinary team.  ^  ,  ^ 

Activity  schedules  for  each  resident  iree 
of  "deadtime"  of  more  than  one  hour  and 
allowing  for  individual  and  group  free  activ- 
ities will  be  available  to  living  unit  staff  and 
implemented  dally.  Life  in  the  living  unit 
will  resemble  as  much  as  Is  possible  the  cul- 
tural norm  of  nonretarded  age  peers.  Resi- 
dents will  be  assigned  responsibilities  in  the 
living  unit,  and  an  effort  win  be  made  to 
enhance  self-respect  and  to  develop  inde- 
pendent living  skills.  Provision  must  be  made 
for  appropriate  out-of-bed  and  bedroom  ac- 
tivities for  multiple  handicapped  and  non- 
ambulatory residents.  Residents  wUl  have 
planned  periods  of  time  out  doors  and  will 
be  instructed  on  how  to  use  freedom  or 
movement  both  within  and  without  the 
facility's  grounds.  Special  events,  such  as 
birthdavs,  wUl  be  observed  and  provisions 
will  be"  made  for  appropriate  heterosexual 
interaction.  Residents'  view  and  opinions  on 
matters  concerning  them  will  be  elicited  and 
considered.  Thev  will  be  instructed  in  the 
use  of  and  will  have  appropriate  access  to 
communication  processes,  such  as  telephones 
and  mail.  Thev  will  be  permitted  appropriate 
personal  possessions  and  the  possession  and 
the  use  of  money. 

There  will  be  provision  for  the  recogni- 
tion and  management  of  behavioral  prob- 
lems in  the  living  unit.  There  will  be  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  appropriate  policies  and 
procedures  for  the  control  and  discipline  of 
residents.  Corporal  punishment  wUl  not  be 
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permitted  and  residents  will  not  discipline 
other  residents,  except  as  part  of  an  orga- 
nized self-government  program.  Secluslonln 
a  lacked  room  will  not  be  employed.  Physical 
restraint  will  be  used  only  when  necessary 
to  protect  the  resident  from  injury  to  him- 
self or  to  others,  and  not  for  punishment, 
convenience  of  the  staff,  or  as  a  substitute 
for  program.  Policies  for  the  use  of  restraint 
will  be  In  writing  and  wUl  follow  certain 
guidelines.  Procedures  are  described  for  the 
appropriate  use  of  mechanical  supports, 
chemical  restraints,  and  behavior  modifica- 
tion programs. 

The  second  subchapter  of  Chapter  II  de- 
scribes the  standards  for  food  services 
in  the  resident  facility.  It  provides  that 
food  services  meet  the  needs  of  each  resi- 
dent and  be  professionally  planned  and 
nutritionally  adequate.  It  provides  for  a 
WTltten  statement  of  goals,  policies,  and 
procedures  of  the  facility's  food  serv- 
ice A  qualified  nutritionist  or  dietitian 
will  be  employed  or  consuJted  regularly.  The 
standards  require  that  well-balanced  meals 
be  served  to  residents  three  times  a  day  at 
appropriate  Intervals  in  dining  rooms  which 
are  suitably  designed  and  equipped.  The  food 
service  of  the  facility,  like  all  other  services, 
must  be  designed  and  operated  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  residents.  Suitable  supervision 
and  systematic  training  In  the  development 
of  appropriate  eating  skills  will  be  provided. 
Provision  must  be  made  for  cleaning  equip- 
ment and  for  handwashing  facilities. 

Subchapter  III  of  the  second  Chapter  Is 
concerned  with  provisions  for  clothing  of  the 
residents.  Each  resident  will  be  provided 
an  adequate  supply  of  clothing  comparable 
to  the  clothing  worn  in  the  community.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  suppljing  of  appro- 
priate clothing  to  residents  with  special 
needs,  such  as  the  multiply  handicapped,  the 
nonambulatory,  and  the  incontinent.  Resi- 
dents will  be  trained  and  encouraged  to 
choose  their  own  clothing,  select  their  dally 
clothing,  dress  themselves,  and  malnUin 
their  clothing  as  Independently  as  possible. 

Subchapter  IV  describes  provisions  for  the 
he.tlth.  hygiene,  and  grooming  of  residents. 
Residents  will  be  trained  to  become  as  inde- 
pendent as  possible  in  these  matters  of  per- 
sonal care,  such  as  daily  bathiing,  brushing 
teeth,  etc.  Staff  assistance  will  be  provided 
where  appropriate,  such  as  helping  female 
residents  in  caring  for  menstrual  needs  or  In 
providing  toilet  training  where  needed'. 

Each  living  unit  wUl  have  a  properly 
adapted  drinking  unit  and  residents  will  be 
taught  the  proper  use  of  such  units. 

Procedures  wUl  be  established  for  regular 
weiphlnij  and  helcht  measurement  of  resi- 
dents and  for  the  maintenance  of  suitable 
records.  Care  of  infections  and  contagious 
diseases  will  conform  to  State  and  local 
health  regvilations.  A  phvsician  will  review 
regularly  all  orders  prescribilng  bed  rest  and 
prohibition  of  outdoor  activities.  Such  de- 
vices as  dentures,  eyeglasses,  hearing  aids 
and  braces  will  be  furnished  and  maintained 
by  appropriate  specialists. 

Subchapter  V  describes  standards  for 
grouping  and  organization  of  living  units 
These  living  units  will  be  small  enough  to 
insure  proper  development  of  Interpersonal 
relationships  among  residents  and  between 
residents  and  staff.  A  single  unit,  including 
sleeping,  dining,  and  activity  areas  should 
provide  for  the  housing  of  not  more  than  six- 
teen residents,  and  program  groups  within 
the  unit  should  not  exceed  eight. 


DR    JAMES  C    TUMBLIN 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    lENNESSEr 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  30.  1972 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  its  75th 
annual    congress    the    American    Opto- 
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metric  Association — AOA — which  repre- 
sents the  overwhelming  majority  of  this 
countrj''s  18.000  optometrists,  installed 
Dr.  James  C.  Tumblin  from  Knoxville, 
Tenn..  as  its  president.  It  is  my  privilege 
to  represent  the  district  in  which  this 
progressive  city  Is  located.  This  city  is 
progressive  because  of  citizens  such  as 
Dr.  Tumblin  whose  contributions  extend 
beyond  his  private  oflBce. 

After  receiving  his  doctor  of  optom- 
etry from  the  Northern  Illinois  College 
of  Optometry  in  1948,  Dr.  Tumblin  went 
into  private  practice  and,  except  for  a 
brief  tour  of  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
has  continued  to  serve  his  community's 
vision-care  needs,  as  have  optometrists 
in  some  6,300  localities  around  the  Na- 
tion. 

During  the  last  10  years,  Dr.  Tumblin, 
knowTi  by  his  colleagues  as  the  "Southern 
Gentleman."  has  established  what  could 
be  considered  a  "decade  of  dedication": 
He  has  been  the  Tennessee  Optometric 
Association's  president:  and  he  has 
served  in  a  leadership  capacity  on  several 
of  his  national  association's  panels,  in- 
cluding trustee  of  the  AOA  and  the 
Council  on  Optometric  Education.  He 
ascended  to  his  present  office  with  AOA 
after  having  been  its  secretary-treasurer, 
vice  president,  and  president-elect. 

His  membership  in  other  professional 
organizations  includes  the  American  Op- 
tometric Foundation,  Optometric  Exten- 
sion Program  Foimdation,  Armed  Forces 
Optometric  Society,  Better  Vision  Insti- 
tute, and  a  Fellow,  Tennessee  Academy 
of  Optometry. 

Newly  installed  AOA  president  Tum- 
blin is  also  active  in  religious  and  civic 
activities. 

Dr.  Tumblin 's  leadership  qualities  have 
been  exhibited  on  many  occasions,  among 
them  his  coordination  in  the  preparation 
of  a  "Manual  on  Membership  Develop- 
ment," a  collection  of  the  methods  suc- 
cessfully used  in  various  States  in  gain- 
ing membership. 

During  the  remainder  of  this  decade, 
when  health-care  will  undoubtedly  be 
one  of  the  largest  issues  to  confront  the 
American  people  and  the  U.S.  Congress, 
it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  profes- 
sional associations,  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Optometric  Association — the  spokes- 
man for  the  third  largest  independently 
prescribing  health-care  profession— has 
shown  the  wisdom  to  install  Dr.  J.  C. 
Tumblin  as  its  leader  for  the  coming 
year.  This  will  be  a  challenging  year  and 
Dr.  Tumblin  has  demonstrated  that  he 
is  prepared  to  meet  this  challenge.  I  am 
sure  you  all  join  me  in  wishing  a  fellow 
Tennessean  best  wishes  in  his  new  and 
important  role. 


June  30,  1972 


LETTER  TO  RALPH  NADER 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr, 
Speaker,  most  of  our  colleagues  have  al- 
ready been  visited,  as  I  have,  by  agents 
of   a   self-styled   expert  on  just  about 


everything,  with  demands  that  we  com- 
plete a  questionnaire  of  over  600  ques- 
tions then  grant  a  personal  interview  to  a 
volunteer  questioner  in  order  to  help  his 
organization  research  a  paper  critical  of 
the  Congress  and  its  operations. 

I  am  today  returning  the  question- 
naire and  advising  the  head  of  the  or- 
ganization that  I  consider  assigning 
members  of  my  staff  the  task  of  com- 
pleting it  would  be  an  unwarranted  in- 
trusion on  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. As  I  believe  many  of  our  col- 
leagues share  my  views,  I  insert  the  text 
of  the  letter  I  addressed  today  to  Mr. 
Ralph  Nader  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

June  30.  1972. 
Mr.   Ralph   Nader, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Nader:  Reference  Is  made  to  a 
very  lengthy  questionnaire  containing  over 
600  questions  which  was  left  at  my  Capitol 
Hill  office  by  a  member  of  your  staff,  who 
also  requested  an  interview. 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  call  to  your 
attention  that  my  Congressional  District  is 
immediately  across  the  Potomac  River  from 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  is,  therefore,  within 
easy  commuting  and  communicating  dis- 
tance to  all  my  constiiuems.  In  addition,  a 
large  percentage  of  them  are  involved  and 
very  conversant  with  governmental  affairs. 
Needless  to  say,  service  to  my  constituents 
taxes  the  capabilities  of  my  office  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Moreover,  I  am  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The.-^ 
official  duties  leave  me  virtually  no  time  to 
take  on  other  projects. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  note  that 
agents  of  your  so-called  Task  Force  to  in- 
vestigate the  Congress  have  already  visited 
my  office  on  one  occasion  and  interviewed 
my  Administrative  Assistant  for  two  hours 
on  the  subject.  On  another  occasion,  your 
agents  interviewed  my  Campaign  Manager 
for  four  hours.  These  were  valuable  hours 
which  should  have  been  devoted  to  my  con- 
stituents who  rightly  have  first  priority  on 
my  time. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  my 
staff  seriously  questioned  the  knowledge  your 
agents  claim  to  have  on  the  functions  and 
problems  of  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
relevancy  of  their  questions  to  either  Tenth 
Congressional  District  business  or  the  needs 
of  my  constituents. 

Furthermore.  I  question  the  nece.ssity  of 
any  organization,  however  zealous  or  honest 
in  their  Intentions,  to  force  documents  of 
this  length  on  busy  Congressmen  and  their 
staff  aides.  Such  action  borders  on  arrogance. 
in  addition  to  raising  questions  about  the 
validity  and  eventual  use  of  their  findings. 

Therefore,  I  can  only  conclude  that  the 
time  required  to  complete  such  a  lengthy 
questionnaire  or  the  granting  of  yet  another 
Interview  to  one  of  your  agent.s  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  unwarranted  intrusion  on  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  that  a  Congress- 
man and  his  staff  owes  to  the  constituency 
he  represents. 

I  must  also  note  that  a  cur.sory  examina- 
tion of  your  questionnaire  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  you  might  find  all  the  Information 
you  seek  in  the  Library  of  Congress  or  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Nonetheless,  since  you  personally  want  this 
information.  I  will  grant  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  for  an  Interview  with  you  as  your 
schedule  of  duties  is  no  greater  or  more  im- 
portant than  mine.  A  mutual  time,  conven- 
ient to  both  our  schedules,  can  be  worked 
out  between  you  and  my  personal  secretary, 
Mrs.  Harmon,  at  225-5136. 
Sincerely, 

Joel   T.    Brovhill, 
Member  of  Congress. 


June  30,  1972 


GARRETT  COLTnTTY  CELE- 
BRATES CENTENNIAL 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or    MARYLAND 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
Garrett  County  celebrates  its  centennial 
birthday  and  many  of  its  citizens  are  now 
taking  the  time  to  reflect  back  on  the 
past  so  that  they  may  face  the  future 
with  continued  vision  and  wisdom.  I  sub- 
mit to  you  now  a  brief  piece  on  this  beau- 
tiful county  and  the  concern  its  citizens 
are  showing  for  the  legacy  they  will  leave 
to  future  generations. 

"Legacy:  Past  and  Future"  was  the 
lead  editorial  published  In  the  centen- 
nial issue  of  the  Republican  and  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  its  message  is  an  apt 
one  which  could  apply  to  thousands  of 
other  i-ural  counties  throughout  our 
Nation. 

The  article  follows: 

Legacy:  Past  and  Future 

Garrett  County,  as  an  individual  county. 
Is  100  years  old.  Its  centennial  birthday  is  an 
appropriate  time  to  assess  its  history,  take 
a  look  at  today,  and  perhaps,  profiting  by 
past  mistakes,  plan  for  the  future. 

In  the  context  of  time,  a  century  Is  only 
a  moment.  WhUe  evidence  recently  un- 
earthed at  FriendsvlUe  Indicates  habitation 
of  the  area  for  several  thousand  years,  the 
burst  of  activity  that  radically  changed  the 
landscape  has  occurred  within  the  last  100 
years.  Ingenuity  of  man  with  both  Its  prom- 
ise and  decimation  has  had  more  Impact  In 
these  past  100  years  than  In  all  previous 
history.  Results  have  both  good  and  bad 
aspects. 

Among  the  bad  aspects  are  these:  What 
were  once  virgin  forests  no  longer  exist,  nor 
do  the  Indlaiis  who  once  inhabltated  them. 
Coal  lands  have  been,  and  still  are.  being 
consumed.  Rivers  once  teeming  with  fi.sh  are 
devoid  of  life  and  unbalanced  by  human  and 
Industrial  wastes.  Farm  and  forest  have  been 
Inundated.  Air  once  pure  Is  contaminated. 
Untouched  primitive  highlands  are  laced 
with  highways,  railways,  and  power  lines. 

Man  calls  "this  progress.  It  has  provided 
him  with  a  livelihood,  a  means  to  a  "better" 
life,  the  convenience  of  mechanics  to  do  the 
more  back-breaking  chores,  and  time  to  de- 
vote to  things  other  than  the  dally  struggle 
for  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  It  has  helped 
free  him  of  the  age-old  chains  of  poverty,  but 
its  price  tag  at  best  Is  depletion  of  natural 
resources;  at  worst,  destruction  of  environ- 
ment. 

Much  of  this  decimation  occurred  more 
than  70  years  ago:  some  goes  on  today.  Cor- 
rective measures,  however,  are  already 
underwav. 

Today's  picture  is  really  not  so  grim.  Man 
is  now  giving  nature  a  hand  in  reforesting 
woodlands,  managing  timber  growth  and 
productivity.  Water  quality  is  being  restored 
through  filtration  plant.^.  Air  contamination 
Is  being  corrected  through  the  use  of  pre- 
cipitators. Strip  and  deep  mining  are  re- 
vitalizing soil  and  water  disturbed  In  the 
mining  process.  The  inundation  of  land  has 
developed  into  beaxuiful  lakes  whose  po- 
tential is  Just  now  being  realized.  Above  all, 
and  this  is  possibly  the  main  contribution  of 
critics,  man  is  aware  of  the  problems  prog- 
ress brings.  The  land  Is  no  longer  being 
raped,  out  tenderly  seduced.  The  outlook  for 
the  future,  therefore,  is  both  promising  and 
challenging. 

Garrett  County  is  the  last  primitive 
frontier  of  Maryland.  To  natives  It  Is  a  beau- 
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tlful.  uncomplicated  home.  To  vacationers 
from  the  city  it  is  the  place  to  return  to 
nature.  Once  here,  and  having  invested  In 
a  plot  of  land,  "flatlanders"  often  become 
more  protective  than  natives  In  maintain- 
ing the  status  quo. 

The  natives,  themselves,  are  particularly 
unique.  History  shows  that  they  have  been 
God-fearing,  Inherently  individualistic,  more 
often  than  not  making  do  with  what  they 
have  through  ingenuity,  but  willing  to  try  a 
new  course  if  it  shows  promise.  They  are 
proud  of  the  community  in  which  they  live, 
sensitive  to  beauties  of  the  county,  and  have 
a  strong  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  They  cope 
with  disaster  and  personal  tragedy.  They  help 
neighbors,  not  through  a  sense  of  obligation, 
but  through  a  sense  of  response  to  a  situa- 
tion which  needs  correcting.  They  vote  for 
the  man.  rather  than  be  bound  by  strong 
party  politics,  showing  no  hesitation  in 
dumping  elected  officials  with  whom  they 
have  become  disenchanted. 

To  lump  them  together  and  label  them 
"Garrett  Countalns"  would  be  Incorrect. 
They  are  Individuals  .  .  .  with  Garrett 
County  especially  at  heart.  Most  of  them, 
particulary  those  who  farm,  realize  that  Im- 
plicit In  the  ownership  of  land  Is  the  wis- 
dom to  conserve  It,  nourish  It,  protect  it. 
year  after  year.  They  know  that  through 
the  span  of  "time  they  are  merely  tenants  of 
God's  green  and  productive  earth  and  that 
He's  not  making  any  more  of  It.  To  pass  it 
along  to  the  next  generation  in  something 
less  than  good  condition  violates  all  the  good 
principles  of  farming  and  stewardship.  It  is 
a  lesson  of  which  all  residents  may  well  take 
note. 

Tlie  legacy  we  leave  those  who  will  cele- 
brate Garrett  County's  bl-centennlal  In 
2072  is  already  being  developed.  There  are 
those  of  today  who  would  advocate  erecting 
barricades  at  "the  county  line  to  avoid  people 
pollution.  There  are  some  who  would  remove 
all  restrictions,  both  moral  and  legal,  and  let 
"nature"  take  its  course.  Neither  attitude. 
we  feel.  Is  realistic  nor  beneficial  to  the 
county's  future  health  and  well-being.  Rea- 
sons for  the  demise  of  downcast  counties 
should  not  be  lost  on  officials  we  elect  to 
guide  this  county.  To  prepare  and  plan  for 
what  might  be  Is  perhaps  visionary  and  at 
times  painful.  It  is  becoming  an  essential 
Ingredient  to  good  government  and  orderly 
growth.  To  simply  lock  the  barn  door  after 
the  horse  has  run  away  Is  sheer  stupidity. 
Among  the  things  we  would  hope  to  leave 
those  of  the  next  century  are  not  only  the 
uncontaminated  basics  of  life:  pure  air  and 
water,  fertile  land,  and  a  place  to  live  and 
work,  but  also  a  few  of  the  extras  so  dear 
to  Garrett  County.  These  would  Include  a 
place  to  relax  and  commune  with  nature,  a 
sanctuary  of  primitive  forests  and  wildlife. 
the  preservation  of  arts  and  crafts,  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  history  and  creative  efforts 
of  past  generations,  a  participation  In  our 
cultural  heritage,  a  sugar  maple  grove,  and 
the  hope  that  they  would  have  the  wisdom 
to  cope  with  the  myTlad  of  problems  wliich 
they,  not  we,  may  create. 

With    vision   today,    perhaps   we   shall   be 
praised,  not  damned.  100  years  hence. — R.B.S. 
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concern  that  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment is  cast  in  terms  which  might  be 
construed  to  go  beyond  the  intent  of  the 
amendment  as  expressed  in  the  Senate 
report  on  the  bill.  I  share  that  concern. 

Without  going  into  the  language  of 
the  amendment,  I  would  like  to  iterate 
that  as  noted  in  the  Senate  report,  the 
amendment  is  intended  to  exempt  tow- 
ing vessels  engaged  in  servicing  the  off- 
shore oil  and  mineral  exploitation  indus- 
try, primarily  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  report  stresses  that  these  vessels 
differ  substantially  in  their  operations 
from  the  inland  wat«r  towboats  by  oper- 
ating in  waters  having  relatively  little 
vessel  congestion.  I  would  assume,  and 
indeed  insist,  that  in  administering  H.R. 
6479.  the  Coast  Guard  will  be  guided  by 
the  principles  mentioned  above  with  re- 
spect to  the  exemption  clause  and  will 
be  very  careful  that  the  amendment  lan- 
guage is  not  misconstrued  so  as  to  pro- 
vide such  a  broad  exemption  that  the 
purposes  of  this  legislation  might  be  de- 
feated in  promoting  safety  upon  our 
waterways. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  the 
past  several  years  my  committee  held 
extensive  hearings  on  the  entire  subject 
of  towing  vessel  safety  before  laying 
H.R.  6479  before  the  House  in  April  1971 
for  passage. 

The  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  did  not  find  any  com- 
pelling reason  to  exempt  any  specific 
segment  of  the  towing  vessel  industry 
from  the  general  safety  operation  re- 
quirements of  H.R.  6479.  However.  In  rec- 
ommending concurrence  in  the  Senate 
amendment  on  June  29.  1972,  I  was  per- 
suaded by  the  knowledge  of  a  special 
study  of  offshore  operations  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Coast  Guard  also  noted  in 
the  Senate  report.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  will 
keep  my  committee  advised  during  the 
course  of  this  study  as  to  further  Coast 
Guard  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  amendment  in  the  event  the  exemp- 
tion proves  to  be  too  broad  or  is  other- 
wise insufficient  from  the  standpoint  of 
maritime  safety  for  our  waterways. 


TOWING    VESSEL   LICENSE    ACT- 
H.R.  6479 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  House  has  concurred  with  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  bill,  conversations 
with  officials  of  the  Coast  Guard  reveal 


THE  TEAKWOOD  CURTAIN 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

CF   riNNr-v:  -.  «,v:\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
icans have  lived  for  more  than  two  dec- 
ades facing  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the 
Bamboo  Curtain.  As  these  two  curtains 
are  now  lifting,  a  new  curtain  is  banging 
shut  elsewhere  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
Teakwood  Curtain  in  Thailand. 

Although  a  massive  American  air 
buildup  is  occ  .rring  in  Thailand,  no 
newsmen — American  or  foreign — are  be- 
ing permitted  access  to  airbases  either 
built  or  va.^tly  improved  by  the  United 
States.  The  long  runways  are  paved  with 
American  taxpayer  dollars  but  they  are 
off  limits  to  the  American  press  who  want 
to  tell  iheir  fellow  Americans  what  is  go- 
ing on  there  without  violating  any  valid 
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military  security  rules.  In  short,  although 
the  United  States  is  supposed  to  be  u  full- 
fiedged  partner  in  defending  ThaUand 
from  possible  Communist  attack,  it  is  be- 
ing treated  like  an  unwanted  roomer.  In 
this  case,  the  "enemi-'  is  the  press— not 
the  Communists.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Teak- 
wood  Curtain  in  Thailand  should  be 
raised  or  we  .should  get  out  now.  And 
when  we  leave  we  should  take  every 
ounce  of  concrete  and  everj-  sliver  of 
wood  from  those  airbase.s  with  us. 


CLEVELAND  INTRODUCES  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  PROMOTE  PRIVATE 
CH.ARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    NEW    tl.A.MPSitlRE 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  two  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion to  help  preserve  the  private  chari- 
table institutions  which  are  so  important 
to  America.  One  of  these  bills  is  designed 
to  rescue  the  privately  endowed  homes 
providing  long-term  care  to  the  aged 
the  disabled,  and  children.  The  second 
bill  will  firmly  estabh.'^h  the  principle 
that  private  foundations  are  not  to  be 
taxed  for  revenue  raising  purposes  by 
renaming  the  levj-  on  them  from  "ex- 
cise tax'  to  "service  charge,"  and  re- 
ducing it  from  4  percent  to  I'a  percent 

During  recent  years.  Congress  has 
passed  quite  a  bit  of  legislation  designed 
to  benefit  a  multitude  of  de.^erving 
groups  and  desirable  purposes.  In  par- 
ticular, in  addition  to  legislation  to  bene- 
fit our  senior  citizens,  we  have  enacted 
legislation  and  appropriated  significant 
sums  of  money  for  improved  hospital 
and  extended-care  facilities  across  this 
land.  Many  of  the.se  programs,  all  of 
which  must  be  paid  for  bv  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country,  have  been  quite 
expensive. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  it  seems 
somewhat  ironic  that  a  major  threat  to 
the  very  existence  of  private  homes  pro- 
viding needed  long-term  care  for  the 
aged  should  be  a  result  of  action  bv  Con- 
gress in  another  field.  In  enacting  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  one  of  the  in- 
tentions of  Congre.ss  was  to  close  some 
01  the  so-called  tax  loopholes. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  hearing  a 
lot  of  noise  from  Democratic  presiden- 
tial candidates  about  tax  reform  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  18  vears  since 
the  Republicans  have  controlled  either 
House  of  Congress,  it  is  fair  to  point  out 
that  these  Senators  who  are  running  for 
another  office  are  running  against  their 
own  handiwork  The  fact  is  that  all 
■loopholes"  are  in  the  tax  laws  in  order 
to  encourage  people  to  do  what  Con- 
gress has  determined  to  be  socially  de- 
sirable. Some  of  these  exemptions,  de- 
ductions, and  credits  may  have  outlived 
their  usefulness,  and  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished or  modified  But  we  ought  not  for- 
get that  they  were  originally  created  to 
accomplish  desirable  goals— like  encour- 
aging private  universities  and  hospitals; 
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encouraging  homeownership ;  encourag- 
ing people  to  make  charitable  contribu- 
tions; encouraging  exploration  for  oil; 
and  so  forth. 

Because  foundations  were  in  some 
cases  being  used  as  a  rather  blatant  tax 
dodge  by  the  wealthy,  and  because  some 
legitimate  foundations  were  using  their 
money  in  ways  of  questionable  propriety 
and  even  outright  partisan  poUtical  ac- 
tion. Congress  in  1969  enacted  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  regulating  them.  For 
one  thing,  all  "private  foundations,"  as 
defined  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
must  pay  an  excise  tax  of  4  percent  on 
their  income.  The  stated  purpose  of  this 
excise  tax  is  that  its  revenues  should 
approximate  the  cost  of  a  stepped-up 
program  of  IRS  audits  of  private  foun- 
dations. In  addition  to  the  excise  tax, 
a  number  of  other  provisions  were  en- 
acted to  regulate  the  operation  of  the 
foundations  to  eliminate  certain  ques- 
tionable practices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  definition  of 
•private  foundations"  excludes  hospi- 
tals and  educational  institutions.  It  also 
excludes  churches  and  their  affiliated 
organizations.  So  why  do  we  discrim- 
inate against  homes  providing  care  to 
the  elderly,  the  disabled,  and  children. 
It  makes  no  sense  whatever. 

These  nonsectarian  organizations,  by 
and  large  have  been  in  existence  for 
many  many  years  and  are  able  to  offer 
long-term  care  services  at  a  reduced 
cost  because  of  the  existence  of  an  en- 
dowment, the  income  from  which  is  used 
to  offset  operating  costs;  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  care  to  the  residents' 
recipients.  If  they  were  church  afRli- 
ated— performing  the  same  function— 
they  would  not  be  classified  as  a  private 
foundation,  and  would  not  be  subject  to 
these  deleterious  tax  provisions.  Why 
discriminate  when  we  are  talking  about 
care  for  the  aged? 

At  a  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Congress  is  laboring  to  increase  social 
security  benefits,  increase  medicaid  and 
medicare  benefits,  increase  Federal  re- 
tirement benefits,  and  increase  the  num- 
ber of  subsidized  housing  units  for  the 
elderly,  we  cannot  permit  these  orga- 
nizations to  be  penalized  under  our  tax 
laws.  The  dissipation  of  resources  dedi- 
cated to  such  a  social  good  must  be 
terminated.  Certainly  we  do  not  want  to 
foist  upon  the  taxpayers  burdens  here- 
tofore borne  by  eleemosynary  organiza- 
tions. We  must  eliminate  this  "penalty" 
imposed  upon  those  organizations.  In  all 
likelihood.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the 
only  organizations  which  provide  an  ab- 
solutely necessary  community  service — 
which  I  might  add.  has  been  hit  the 
hardest  by  rising  costs— that  of  provid- 
ing long-term  care  of  the  aged  at  a  re- 
duced fee  for  those  who  are  least  able  to 
pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  correct  this 
serious  situation,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  amend  section  170  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  include  homes 
for  the  aged,  handicapped,  and  children. 
The  result  will  be  to  exclude  them  from 
the  definition  of  private  foundations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  introducing 
legislation  to  amend  section  4940  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  change  the  levy 
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on  all  private  foundations  "excise  tax"  to 
a  "service  charge."  and  reducing  it  from 
4  percent  to  I'a  percent.  One  purpose  of 
these  changes  is  to  firmly  establish  the 
principle  that  this  levy  is  intended  only 
to  cover  the  cost  of  audits,  and  is  not  a 
revenue  producing  device.  The  threats 
facing  our  charitable  institutions,  which 
are  a  major  strength  of  the  United  States 
are  great  enough  without  the  added 
threat  of  being  slowly  devoured  by  taxa- 
tion. 

Certainly  we  do  realize  that  private 
charitable  institutions  are  a  major  force 
for  good  in  this  country,  and  worth  pre- 
serving and  encouraging.  The  ever  grow- 
ing role  of  government  in  our  society  is 
too  often  accompanied  bv  distressing 
conformity,  and  lack  of  initiative.  Lest 
we  destroy  all  diversity  in  this  country, 
and  levy  ever  higher  taxes  on  our  citizens 
in  the  process,  we  should  recognize  the 
great  value  of  our  private  and  charitable 
institutions. 

In  addition  to  establishing  the  proper 
role  of  the  section  4940  levy  as  only  to 
cover  the  cost  of  audits,  the  reduction  of 
it  to  I'j  percent  is  justified  by  the  fact 
that  at  the  present,  the  cost  of  audits  is 
nmning  far  below  the  amount  being 
raised  by  this  section.  According  to  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  in  its  first 
full  year  the  4  percent  tax  produced 
$33.9  million,  while  related  IRS  expenses 
totaled  only  $19.3  million.  Since  these 
figures  do  not  include  the  amount  of 
penalties  assessed,  or  additional  income 
produced  by  the  audits,  it  seems  entirely 
consistent  with  the  purpose  of  section 
4940  to  reduce  it  to  1'2  percent,  which  is 
the  actual  cost  of  auditing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  some  people  this  will 
appear  as  a  "tax  loophole."  Well,  as  it  is 
used,  that  label  which  often  comes  with 
sinister  connotations — is  appropriate. 
But,  as  with  many  other  exemptions,  ex- 
clusions, deductions,  and  credits  in  our 
tax  laws,  there  is  a  sound  purpose  for 
this  tax-free  status.  In  addition  to  doing 
something  that  government  by  its  nature 
cannot  do.  namely  assure  diversity  in  our 
country,  these  private  institutions  also 
fill  needs  of  our  society  much  more 
cheaply  than  government  could  ever  do. 
And.  in  the  process,  they  do  it  in  a  self- 
reliant,  compassionate  way  that  govern- 
ment seldom  evidences. 


SALT   AND   AFTERWARD 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    .M.^SS.^CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>nrATIVES 

Friday.  June  30.  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
historic  SALT  accords  signed  by'  the 
Pi-esident  in  Moscow  a  little  more  than 
a  month  ago  will  shortly  be  before  this 
body  for  approval.  Much  to  my  dismay 
the.se  SALT  agreements  have  not  result- 
ed in  decreased  defense  spending,  but 
rather  the  Defense  Department  is  at- 
tempting to  accelerate  our  weapons  pro- 
duction under  the  SALT  umbrella. 

The  administration  has  rationalized 
this  increase  in  defense  spending  by  call- 
ing it  a  necessary  "bargaining  chip"  for 
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future  SALT  talks.  I  however  find  such 
an  argiunent  to  be  unconvincing.  Both 
sides  now  have  more  than  enough  nu- 
clear weapons  to  serve  as  bargaining 
chips  for  future  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments. The  way  to  limit  weapons  is  not 
to  build  more  of  them. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  re- 
port entitled  "Salt  and  Afterward"  writ- 
ten by  the  Center  for  Defense  Informa- 
tion and  which  appears  in  the  June  30, 
1972,  edition  of  their  publication,  the  De- 
fense Monitor.  Tliis  report  is  required 
reading  for  all  those  who  are  still  under 
the  misperception  that  the  United  States 
gave  away  too  much  in  the  SALT  agree- 
ment or  who  share  the  administration's 
belief  that  the  way  to  limit  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  to  build  more  of  them. 

The  report  follows : 

Salt    and    Afterwabd 

The  SALT  accords,  signed  May  26th  in 
Moscow  and  now  before  the  US  Congress  for 
approval,  were  written  In  the  face  of  a  rap- 
idly moving  nuclear  arms  race. 

At  the  time  of  the  signing  the  United 
States  was  installing  multiple  independent- 
ly targetable  warheads  (MIRV)  on  its  land 
and  sea-based  missiles.  It  was  going  forward 
with  a  progi-am  to  greatly  expand  the  de- 
structive pwwer  of  its  strategic  bombers  by 
equipping  them  with  short  range  attack  mis- 
siles I  SRAM  I .  Together  these  steps  wotUd  in- 
crease the  US  strategic  nuclear  warhead  and 
bomb  total  from  about  5700  in  1972  to  more 
than  10.000  in  1976  On  top  of  this  the  United 
States  was  developing  a  new  strategic  sub- 
marine called  Trident,  with  new  missiles  to 
go  with  it,  and  a  new  strategic  bomber,  the 
B-1. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  was  building 
new  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  (ICBM) 
launchers  at  a  rate  of  250  per  year.  These  in- 
cluded silos  for  the  huge  SS9  missile,  capable 
of  carrying  25  megatons  (a  US  Minuteman 
11  carries  about  1  to  2  megatons).  The  So- 
viets had  dug  25  silos  possibly  for  a  new  mis- 
sile even  larger  than  the  SS9.  They  were 
building  new  nuclear-powered  strategic  bal- 
listic missile  siibmarlnes  at  a  rate  of  7  to  9 
per  year,  and  could  at  this  rate  have  twice 
as  many  such  submarines  as  the  United 
States  in  five  years.  The  Russians  were,  how- 
ever, years  behind  in  MIRV.  They  were  work- 
mg  on  MIRV  technology  but  had  yet  to  test 
what  US  technicians  considered  to  be  a 
MIRV  system. 

Thus,  the  two  superpowers  were  running 
their  nuclear  race  in  different  ways.  The 
United  States  was  concentrating  on  MIRV, 
while  holding  its  missile  totals  constant  and 
reducing  megatons.  The  Soviet  Union  was  in- 
creasing numbers  of  missile  launchers  and 
deploying  larger  vehicles  to  carry  fewer  war- 
heads but  with  greater  megatonnage.  Both 
sides  were  developing  antl-ballistlc  missile 
(.\BM)  systems. 

For  tlie  question  "XVTio's  ahead?"  there 
were  as  many  answers  as  there  were  ways  to 
measure  the  strategic  arms  balance. 

In  numbers  of  ICBM  launchers,  the  Soviet 
Union  had  come  from  behind  and  passed  the 
United  States. 

In  numbers  of  submarine  missile  launch 
tubes  the  Soviets  were  catching  up,  and 
would  in  a  few  years  pass  the  United  States. 

In  numbers  of  heavy  bombers  the  United 
States  had  a  3  to  1  lead. 

In  numbers  of  separately  targetable  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  United  States  had  a  2  to  1 
lead,  and  becatise  of  this  country's  head  start 
in  MIRV,  this  lead  was  rapidly  widening  In 
favor  of  the  United  States. 

In  total  megatons  the  Soviets  had  about 
a  2  or  3  to  1  lead. 

When  all  these  measures  were  considered 
together  the  Soviet  Union  clearly  had  come 
from  a  position  of  nuclear  inferiority  at  the 
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time  of  the  1962  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  to  a 
position  which  many  weapons  experts  saw  as 
parity,  and  which  some  viewed  with  alarm 
as  Indicating  future  Soviet  superiority  un- 
less the  United  States  speeded  up  Its  weap- 
ons progranis. 

THE    ACCORDS 

The  SALT  accords  consist  of  a  treaty  lim- 
iting ABMs.  a  five-year  Interim  Agreement 
which  puts  certain  partial  limits  on  of- 
fensive weapons  development  pending  fur- 
ther arms  talks,  a  protocol  to  this  Interim 
Agreement,  and  a  number  of  statements  of 
■■interpretation"  some  agreed  and  some  uni- 
lateral. Based  on  all  these  documents,  the 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  main  provi- 
sions of  the  accords : 

ABM    TREATY 

Each  country  agrees  not  to  build  an  ABM 
system  for  defense  of  its  entire  territory  or 
major  region.  This  amounts  to  a  pledge  that 
neither  will  try  to  upset  the  present  deter- 
rent balance  by  deploying  ABMs  to  protect 
its  general  population  and  Industry. 

Each  will  limit  ABM  systems  to  two  sites — 
one  In  defense  of  its  national  capital,  the 
other  In  defense  of  an  ICBM  field.  These 
must  be  at  least  1300  kilometers  (800  miles) 
apart,  which  means  the  Soviet  ICBM  field  to 
be  protected  must  be  east  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, away  from  the  major  western  USSR 
population  centers. 

No  more  than  100  ABM  launchers  and  100 
intercepter  missiles  may  be  deployed  at  each 
site. 

Restrictions  are  set  on  numbers,  types  and 
placement  of  ABM  radars  to  foreclose  a  radar 
capability  for  nationwide  defense  of  either 
country. 

In  ac^ditlon  to  these  basic  provisions,  the 
two  countries  agree  to  ban  sea-based,  air- 
based,  space-based  or  mobile  land-based 
ABMs;  not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  of  new 
kinds  without  prior  discussion;  not  to  con- 
vert air-defense  or  other  systems  to  an  ABM 
role;  not  to  build  radars  for  early  warning  of 
strategic  ballistic  missiles  except  along  the 
edges  of  the  country  facing  out;  not  to 
transfer  ABM  systems  to  other  states  or  de- 
ploy them  overseas. 

There  Is  no  on-site  Inspection.  Each  side 
will  use  its  own  technical  means  of  verifica- 
tion and  each  pledges  not  to  Interfere  with 
these  means  or  resort  to  deliberate  conceal- 
ment. 

A  Standing  Consultative  Commission  will 
be  established  to  implement  the  treaty  and 
consider  questions  Involving  It. 

The  ABM  treaty  is  of  unlimited  duration 
but  either  side  can  withdraw  for  supreme 
Interest. 

The  treaty  would  require  the  United 
States  to  cut  back  Its  12-slte  ABM  program 
(Of  which  fovir  sites  have  been  approved  by 
Congress)  to  a  maximum  of  2  The  Admin- 
istration plans  to  complete  the  ABM  site  on 
which  construction  is  farthest  ahead — at  the 
ICBM  field  at  Grand  Forks.  N.D.  It  will  halt 
work  on  three  other  sites  at  ICBM  fields  and 
has  asked  Congress  to  approve  an  ABM  site 
at  Washington,  D.C.  The  treaty  permits 
Russia  to  continue  its  ABM  site  already 
tinder  construction  at  Moscow  and  to  start 
a  second  site  at  an  ICBM  field. 

INTERIM     AGREEMENT     AND     PROTOCOL 

These  deal  with  offensive  nuclear  weapons. 
In  general  thev  limit  the  numbers  of  ICBMs. 
ballistic  missile  submarines,  and  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  iSLBMs)  to  levels 
which  each  side  agrees  are  presently  de- 
ployed or  under  construction  These  limi- 
tations are  for  five  years,  pending  further 
SALT  talks.  With  agreed  ■interpretations" 
the  limitations  are  as  follows: 

No  additional  fixed,  land-based  ICBM 
launchers  may  be  started  during  the  freeze 
above  the  numbers  deployed  and  ■■under  ac- 
tive construction"  at  the  time  of  signing— 
1054  for  the  United  States,  and  about  1618 
for  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Launchers  for  so-called  "light"  ICBMs 
(the  US  Minuteman  and  Soviet  SSll  and  13) 
and  older'  ICBMs  (the  US  Titan  and  So- 
viet SS7  and  8)  may  not  be  replaced  by 
"modern  heavy  ICBMs"  (the  Soviet  SS9), 
The  SS9  class  missiles  may,  however,  be  made 
heavier,  Russia  has  288  SS9s  now  and  25 
apparently  larger  sUos  dug.  It  could  there- 
fore end  up  with  313  "modern  heavy"  ICBMs 
of  SS9  size  or  larger.  The  United  States  has 
no  "modern  heavy"  ICBMs  and  plans  none. 

Within  these  restrictions,  ICBMs  may  be 
replaced  with  more  modern  ones — for  ex- 
ample with  MIRV.  But  In  the  process  of 
modernization,  launchers  may  not  be  In- 
creased In  size  more  than  IQ-lb'^c. 

The  number  of  launchers  for  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  (SLBMs)  each 
side  presently  had  deployed  or  under  con- 
struction was  stipulated  to  be  656  US  and 
740  USSR,  These  numbers  can  be  Increased 
subject  to  two  provisions 

Additional  SLBM  launchers  may  become 
operational  only  as  replacements  for  an  equal 
number  of  "older"  ICBM  launchers  (first 
deployed  prior  to  1964)  or  for  launchers  on 
older  nuclear-powered  submarines  or  for 
modern  SLBM  launchers  on  any  type  of 
submarines. 

During  the  five  year  freeze  the  US  Is  lim- 
ited to  44  modern  ballistic  missile  subma- 
rines and  710  SLBM  launchers.  The  Soviet 
Union  Is  limited  to  62  modern  ballistic  mis- 
sile   submarines    and    950    SLBM    launchers. 

As  In  the  case  of  ICBMs,  submarine  mis- 
sile systems  can  be  modernized.  Single-war- 
head missiles  can  be  replaced  by  MIRVed 
missiles.  New  submarines  can  be  substituted 
for  old. 

Destruction  or  dismantling  of  old  ICBMs 
or  submarine  missiles  must  begin  by  the 
start  of  sea  trials  of  a  replacement  ballistic 
missile  submarine. 

Each  side  agrees  not  to  significantly  in- 
crease Its  number  of  test  and  training 
launchers  for  ICBMs  or  SLBMs. 

There  were  several  unresolved  points  of 
disagreevient  In  the  accords: 

The  Soviet  Union  stated  unilaterally  that 
if  US  allies  In  NATO  should  Increase  their 
numbers  of  ballistic  missile  submarines  be- 
yond those  presently  in  operation  or  under 
construction  the  Soviet  Union  would  ha\e 
the  right  to  make  a  corresponding  Increase 
In  its  number  of  submarines. 

The  United  States  was  unable  to  get 
agreement  on  a  common  definition  of 
"heavy"  ICBMs.  The  US  considers  It  to  be 
anv  missile  bigger  than  the  largest  existing 
"light"   ICBM   which   is  the  Soviet   SSll. 

The  United  States  was  unable  to  get  agree- 
ment to  Include  mobile  ICBMs  In  the  freeze. 
(Mobile  ABMs  are  banned.)  The  United 
States  declared  unilaterally  that  deployment 
of  mobile  ICBMs  during  tlie  freeze  would  be 
considered  ■Inconsistent  with  the  objec- 
tives" of  the  agreement. 

WHAT   THE   ACCORDS    MEAN  :    FROM    AN   ARMS 
CONTROL    VIEW 

The  SALT  accords  can  be  examined  from 
several  viewpoints.  One  of  these  is  the  view- 
point of  International  arms  control — that  Is, 
in  terms  of  what  effect  the  accords  will  have 
on  the  arms  race. 

Among  the  achievements  in  this  regard- 

The  SALT  accords  represent  the  first — 
even  though  partial — limitations  by  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  dealing  with 
the  fundamentals  of  their  arms  race.  Previ- 
ously, the  two  countries  had  agreed  to  bar 
nuclear  weapons  from  the  Antarctic,  from 
outer  space,  and  from  the  sea  bed.  They  had 
agreed  not  to  test  them  In  the  atmosphere, 
underwater  or  in  space  and  not  to  give  them 
to  other  countries.  But  never  had  the  two 
superpowers  reached  agreement  on  the  nu- 
clear weapons  targeted  at  each  other. 

The  ABM  treaty  bans  the  kind  of  ABM 
system  which  could  be  most  de-stablUzing— 
a  nation-wide  or  major  regional  defense  of 
population    and    industry.    Such    a    system, 
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undertaken  by  either  country,  could  threaten 
the  other's  deterrent  and  cause  It  to  respond 
with  additional  offensive  buildup.  The  com- 
plex restrictions  of  ABM  sites  should  con- 
vince each  side  the  other  Is  not  developing 
an  ABM  for  defense  of  large  areas.  The  treaty 
rules  out  a  US  ABM  for  population  defense 
against  China,  which  this  country  once 
planned  but  later  abandoned. 

Freezing  ICBMs.  SLBMs,  and  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines  at  levels  deployed  and  under 
construction  is  a  first  step  Ui  limiting  of- 
fensive nuclear  weapons,  a  step  on  which 
future  SALT  talks  can  build.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, the  accords  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  different  kinds  of  offensive  weapons 
buildup  which  each  side  now  has  under- 
way— Soviet  construction  of  more  and  bigger 
missiles  and  US  MIRV.  They  allow  each  side 
to  substantially  complete  the  round  it  now 
has  In  progress.  The  new  levels  become  the 
starting  point  for  attempting  to  freeze  the 
arms  race. 

Among  the  debits  from  an  arms  control 
viewpoint : 

Except  for  ABMs  the  accords  do  not  stop 
any  of  the  major  weapons  programs  now  In 
progress  This  is  because  numerical  limits 
are  set  high,  qualitative  Improvements  are 
allowed,  and  many  weapons  systems — in- 
cluding bombers,  air-defen.se,  anti-submarine 
warfare,  air-breathing  strategic  missiles  and 
tactical  nuclear  weapons — are  not  covered. 
Under  SALT  the  United  St.ites  can  continue 
conversion  of  Minut«man  and  Polaris  to 
MIRV,  development  of  Trident  submarines 
with  new  missiles,  the  B-1  bomber,  research 
on  "site  defense"  for  ICBMs.  submarine 
launched  cru.se  (air  breathing)  missiles  and 
new  submarines  In  which  to  carry  them.  Tlie 
Soviet  Union  can  continue,  up  to  a  point, 
building  additional  land  and  sea-based  mis- 
sile launchers,  and  could  develop  and  deplov 
MIRV. 

Because  all  these  programs  are  allowed, 
and  becau.se  numerical  limits  are  set  so  high! 
mlUtarv  planners  on  each  side  will  still  point 
to  future  possibilities  rather  than  existing  or 
likely  forces  to  Ju.stlfy  their  own  building 
programs. 

FROM    A    U.S.     SECl-RITY    VIEW 

The  accords  can  also  be  looked  at  from  a 
much  narrower  view  of  US  milltaj-y  security: 

Adiantafjcs 

Since  only  the  Soviet  Union  Is  presently 
building  up  its  numbers  of  offensive  weap- 
ons launchers,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
United  States  to  put  ceilings  on  these  num- 
bers. Within  the  totals  the  number  of 
•heavy"  ICBMs  Ru.ssia  can  have  Is  limited 
to  313.  Without  SALT,  the  Soviet  Union 
could,  at  present  rates  of  construction,  ex- 
ceed the  freeze  ceiling.  Instead  of  62  modern 
balU.stic  missile  submarines  It  could  have  80 
or  90.  The  US  has  had  no  plans  to  add  to  Its 
numbers  of  ICPM-s  or  build  "heavv "  ones.  It 
could,  under  the  freeze,  build  13  Trident 
submarines  Defense  Secretarv  I.alrd  has  paid 
only  ten  nre  planned.  Actually  the  first  Tri- 
dents would  not  become  operatjlonal  until 
after  the  5-year  freeze,  and  are  therefore 
more  related  to  future  rounds  of  SALT  than 
the  first. 

Freezing  the  number  of  ICBM  launchers, 
especially  "heavy"  ones  will  leave  only  one 
rout.e  fcr  the  So\iet  Union  to  develop  In- 
crea.sed  "count^rforce"  capability  to  knock 
out  US  ICBMs— qualitative  Improvements 
such  as  lncre.ised  acciu-acy.  MIRVlng  and 
throw  weight. 

The  AB.M  limit  plus  the  limits  on  ICBM 
numbers  lessen  the  chance  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  develop  the  capability  for  a  suc- 
ressful  "first  .strike"— that  is.  the  ability  to 
knock  out  enough  US  ml.sslles  to  suffer  no  or 
sub.stantlally  less  damage  In  return 

Criticisms: 

A  number  of  criticisms  have  been  made 
ae.iinst  the  treaty  on  US  security  grounds: 

The  accords  allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  have 
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more  ICBM  launchers,  SLBMs  and  ballistic 
missile  submarines  than  the  United  Sutes, 
Only  the  Soviet  Union  can  have  "modern 
heavy"  ICBMs,  with  capacity  to  carry  more 
megatons  or  more  MIRVs  than  US  missiles. 
The  Soviet  Union  will  retain  advantage  in 
total  megatonnage  and  throw  weight- 
Though  ICBM  numbers  are  frozen  at  levels 
deployed  and  under  active  construction,  the 
Russians  did  not  specify  exactly  how  many 
they  have  under  construction.   The   United 
States  considers  the  freeze  level  to  be  1618 
for  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  reply  to  these  criticisms,  Administra- 
tion officials  have  said  that  without  the  SALT 
ceilings,  assuming  recent  Soviet  construc- 
tion rates  were  to  continue,  the  Russians 
could  have.  In  1977,  more  than  2000  ICBMs 
Instead  of  the  1618  permitted;  1200  SLBMs 
instead  of  the  950  permitted  and  80  to  100 
modern  ballistic  missile  submarines  Instead 
of  the  62  permitted.  As  to  Russia's  refusal  to 
specify  Its  ICBM  total.  U.S.  officials  said  that 
if  the  Russians  were  to  significantly  add  to 
the  number  1618,  the  United  States  would 
quickly  know  about  It  and  would  have  the 
right  to  withdraw  from  the  treaty. 

An  important  factor  in  the  security  con- 
troversy is  MIRV.  If  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  develop  MIRV.  It  will  still  have  little 
more  than  2500  warheads  five  years  from  now 
when  the  United  States  will,  under  presently 
planned  programs,  have  more  than  10.000. 

If  the  Soviets  do  develop  MIRV,  two  key 
questions  will  be:  How  fast?  And  how  much? 
The  Soviet  Union  appears  to  be  years  be- 
hind this  country  in  MIRV,  The  United  States 
began  MIRV  tests  in  August,  1968.  The  first 
squadron  of  Mlnuteman  III  missiles  became 
operational  Jan.  8,  1971;  the  first  wing  of  150, 
on  Dec.  13,  1971.  The  Soviet  Union  has  also 
been  working  on  multiple  warhead  tech- 
nology since  about  August,  1968,  but  accord- 
ing to  U.S.  officials  it  has  yet  to  test  a  MIRV 
system  as  the  United  States  knows  the  term. 
The  Russians  tested  a  triple  warhead  system 
in  which  the  warheads  may  or  may  not  have 
been  independently  targetable.  (U.S.  analysts 
differed  on  this  point.)  But  these  tests 
stopped  In  late  1970.  suggesting  that  the 
Russians  might  have  decided  to  start  over  on 
a  new  tack. 

Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  said  June 
5  that  Russia  "could  have  a  MIRV  capability 
In  24  months."  But  he  did  not  say  how  many 
they  might  have  by  then. 

Senator  Henry  Jackson  (D-Wash,)  ha«  said 
that  when  the  Soviets  achieve  MIRV  ".  .  . 
the  combination  of  their  vastly  superior  pay- 
load  and  modern  MIRV  technology  will  give 
them  superiority  In  warheads."  There  have 
been  published  reports  that  Soviet  missiles 
larger  than  SS9s  could  hold  up  to  20  MIRVs 
each.  (A  U.S.  Mlnuteman  holds  up  to  3;  a 
Poseidon,  10  to  14.)  But  other  defense 
analysts  believe  this  overstates  what  Russia 
could  realistically  achieve  In  MIRV  during  the 
next  five  years. 

Table  V  shows  the  Center  for  Defense  In- 
formation's calculation  of  what  the  Soviet 
Union  probably  could  achieve  in  MIRV  dur- 
ing the  five  years  of  the  Interim  Agreement, 
if  It  develops  MIRV.  At  the  end  of  five  years 
It  would  have  some  3800  warheads  compared 
to  more  than  10,000  for  the  United  States. 

Assuming  Russia  could  MIRV  Its  missiles 
to  the  maximum  figures  Indicated  In  public 
print,  it  could  have  more  than  14.000  war- 
heads. It  Is  doubtful  Rtissla  could  achieve 
this  level  in  five  years.  The  United  States 
could  also  have  14,000  warheads  by  MIRVlng 
all  Its  Minutemen  and  building  the  B-1  and 
Trident.  This  would  be  permitted  by  the 
SALT  Interim  Agreement. 

However,  such  calculations  of  marginal 
advantages  for  the  United  States  or  Soviet 
Union— whether  they  be  in  warheads, 
launchers  or  megaton.s — overlook  one  Im- 
portant point:  Both  countries  have  the 
power  to  destroy  each  other  several  times 
over,  and  this  will  remain  the  case  during 
the  five  years  of  the  Interim  Agreement. 
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Gerard  Smith,  director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  when  asked 
during  hearings  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  June  19  whether  Russia 
would  get  ahead  of  the  United  States  during 
the  five  year  agreement,  replied:  "Nothing 
the  Soviets  can  do  within  the  five  year  agree- 
ment will  offset  the  present  strategic  balance 
between  the  US  and  USSR." 

COST 

The  immediate  cost  Impact  of  the  SALT 
accords  on  the  fiscal  1973  defense  budget 
has  been  listed  by  the  Defen.se  Department 
as  follo\^•s: 

Reducing  ABM  program  to  two  sites 
minus  8711  mlllio:i. 

Increases  in  other  strategic  programs: 

Accelerate  and  complete  development  of 
Site  Defense,  plus  60  million. 

Develop  submarine-based  cruise  missile 
plus  20  million. 

Accelerate  bomber  rebaslng,  plus  45  mil- 
lion. 

Augment  verification  capabilities,  plus  13 
million. 

Develop  Improved  reentry  vehicles  for 
ICBMs  and  SLBMs.  plus  20  million. 

Improved  command,  control  and  commu- 
nications, plus  10  million. 

Net  change,  minus  $543  million. 

Secretary  Laird  has  testified  that  the  total 
ABM  saving  through  1981  as  a  result  of 
SALT  would  be  $9.9  billion,  figured  In  1968 
prices.  (The  1968  estimate  for  a  12 -site  ABM 
was  $18.4  billion,  of  which  $13.4  billion  re- 
mains to  be  spent.  The  1968  e.nimate  for  a 
two-site  program  was  $8.5  billion,  of  which 
$3.5  billion  remains  to  be  spent.  The  SALT 
saving   is  $13.4   billion  minus   $3  5   billion.) 

Further  savings  could  come  from  the  first 
round  of  SALT  If  the  United  States  decided 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  accords,  it 
could  safely  stop  or  slow  down  some  of  its 
other  major  nuclear  weapons  programs,  such 
as  Trident,  the  B-1,  or  air  defense.  The  Ad- 
ministration wants  to  go  ahead  with  these 
programs  The  ciuestlon  of  what  this  coun- 
try's pace  In  nuclear  weapons  building  should 
be  following  the  first  round  of  SALT  has  be- 
come a  major  issue. 

POLICY     FOLLOWING     SALT 

Secretary  Laird  told  newsmen  June  6:  "I 
could  not  support  the  (SALT)  agreements  If 
Congress  fails  to  act  on  the  movement  for- 
ward of  the  Trident  system,  on  the  B-1 
bomber,  and  the  other  programs  that  we 
have  outlined  to  improve  our  strategic  of- 
fensive systems  during  this  five  year  period." 
Admiral  Moorer  said  the  Joi:it  Chiefs  were 
in  accord  with  the  SALT  agreements  pro- 
vided the  other  programs  went  ahead 

In  a  briefing  for  Senators  and  Congress- 
men June  15.  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  assistant 
to  the  President  for  national  security,  con- 
siderably moderated  this  stand.  He  said  the 
Administration  wants  Congressional  approval 
of  both  SALT  and  the  new  weapons  pro- 
grams but:  "We  are  not  making  them  condi- 
tional. We  are  saying  that  the  treaty  Is  Jus- 
tified on  its  merits,  but  we  are  also  saying 
that  the  requirements  of  national  seciirlty 
impel  us  in  the  direction  of  the  strategic 
programs  ,  .  ." 

Laird  told  the  House  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense Appropriations  June  5  that  "Just  as 
the  Moscow  agreements  were  made  possible 
by  our  successful  action  in  s\i(  h  proerams 
as  Safeguard,  Poseidon  and  Mlnuteman  III, 
the.se  future  negotiations  to  which  we  are 
pledged  can  only  succeed  if  we  are  equally 
successful  in  Implementing  such  programs 
as  the  Trident  system,  the  B-1  bomber.  NCA 
defense.  Site  Defense,  SLCM.  and  acceler- 
ated satellite  basing  of  strategic  bombers. 
We  must  also  initiate  certain  other  meas- 
ures in  areas  such  as  Intelligence,  verifica- 
tion, and  command,  control,  and  communi- 
cations." 

Transmitting  the  SALT  agreements  to  Con- 
gress,   President    Nixon    said:    "Just   as   th« 
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maintenance  of  a  strong  strategic  posture 
was  an  essential  element  in  the  success  of 
these  negotiations.  It  is  now  equally  essen- 
tial that  we  carry  forward  a  sound  strategic 
modernization  program  to  maintain  our  se- 
curity and  to  ensure  that  more  permanent 
and  comprehensive  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments can  be  reached." 

The  Administration's  argument  is  that  If 
the  United  States  had  not  been  deploying 
MIRVs  and  going  forward  with  other  pro- 
grams It  would  have  lacked  the  bargaining 
power  to  obtain  a  ceiling  on  Soviet  building 
of  SS9s  and  other  systems. 

Others  have  challenged  this  "bargaining 
chip  '  approach.  Sen  George  McGovern  told 
the  Priorities  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  June  16  that  if  the 
United  States  had  followed  a  policy  of  re- 
straint in  weapons  building,  both  American 
and  Soviet  MIRVs  could  have  been  stopped. 
He  said  building  weapons  for  bargaining  pur- 
poses "can  only  push  up  the  terms  of  ulti- 
mate arms  control  agreements." 

The  Arms  Control  Association  said:  "The 
US  should  review  Its  unilateral  weapons  pro- 
grams and  pursue  only  those  that  have  a  se- 
curity need  in  light  of  the  new  strategic  sit- 
uation." Thus,  a  fundamental  issue  has  been 
raised— whether  the  way  to  ultimately  curb 
the  nuclear  arms  race  is  to  build  more  weap- 
ons for  "negotiating  strength"  or  whether  It 
is  to  exercise  more  restraint  In  weapons 
building. 

It  is  an  Issue  which,  no  doubt,  both 
the  United  States  and  Russia  face  as 
they  contemplate  the  next  round  of  SALT 
In  October. 

conclusions:  arms  control 

The  ABM  treaty  bans  the  kind  of  ABM 
systems  wh'.ch  would  be  most  de-stablllzlng 
and  Is  therefore  a  significant  step  In  limiting 
the  arms  race. 

The  five -year  agreement  on  ofTenslve 
weapons  allows  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  each  to  continue  its  present  round  of 
nuclear  buildup,  and  then  establishes  a 
partial,  quantitative  freeze  at  the  resulting 
new  levels.  This  is  a  start  which  can  be  fol- 
lowed up  in  future  SALT  negotiations. 

LT.S.    SECURITY 

The  accords  place  ceilings  on  numbers  of 
offensive  weapon  launchers  at  a  time  when 
only  the  Soviet  Union  is  increasing  these 
nuinbers.  Without  the  accords,  Soviet  con- 
struction could  be  greater.  The  offensive 
freeze  plus  the  ABM  limitation  lessen  the 
chances  of  Russia  ever  becoming  able  to 
launch  a  preemptive  nuclear  strike  against 
this  country  without  being  destroyed  in 
return. 

While  Russia  will  continue  to  lead  the 
United  States  in  numbers  of  launchers  and 
total  megatonnage  under  the  accords,  the 
United  States  Is  expected  to  retain  its  lead 
In  numbers  of  warheads.  These  differences, 
however,  are  less  important  than  the  fact 
that  each  country  has  the  power  to  destroy 
the  other  several  times  over. 

WEAPONS    POLICY 

The  Administration  should  reconsider  Its 
present  policy  which  says  that  the  way  to 
limit  nuclear  weapons  is  to  build  more  of 
them.  Both  the  United  States  and  Russia 
appear  to  have  approached  the  recent  round 
of  SALT  determined  to  "negotiate  through 
strength."  Each  had  nuclear  buildups  In 
progress.  But  somehow  these  bargaining 
chips  didn't  get  bargained.  They  are  being 
built.  The  Initial  round  of  SALT  has  made 
the  US  deterrent  more  secure.  The  United 
States  now  dees  not  need  to  build  Trident 
submarines  and  B-1  bombers  and  submarine 
cruise  missiles  to  convince  the  Soviet  Union 
that  both  countries  have  good  reason  to 
bring  their  arms  race  under  control  and 
eventually  reduce  nuclear  arms.  Each  side 
already  has  more  than  sufficient  nuclear 
power  to  bargain  toward  this  end. 
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OPEN  LETTER  ON  THE  ELECTION 
PROCESS 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  30.  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  and  especially  to 
the  people  of  America  an  open  letter 
which  appeared  on  Friday,  June  30, 
1972,  in  the  New  York  Times. 

This  letter  is  a  warning  to  all  Ameri- 
cans who  believe  in  the  direct  election 
of  their  public  officials,  and  unless  we  as 
Americans  become  more  involved  and 
more  articulate,  a  small  minority  will 
threaten  not  only  our  election  process 
but  will  destroy  the  free  institutions  that 
exist  in  America. 

I  want  to  ask  that  every   American 
read  carefully  the  following  open  letter 
which  appeared  in  newspapers  through- 
out the  country  including  the  Chicago 
newspapers,  the  New  York  Times,  and 
the  Wall  Street  Joui-nal : 
An  Open  Letter  to  the  Delegates  of  the 
Democratic    National    Convention    From 
Elected    Noncommitted    Delegates    From 
Cook  County,  III. 

The  basic  McGovern  Commission  recom- 
mendation was  to  eliminate  the  convention 
system  of  selecting  delegates.  The  Democra- 
tic Party  of  Illinois  became  one  of  the  first  In 
the  Union  to  change  the  method  of  delegate 
selection  from  convention  to  popular  elec- 
tion. This  provided  that  the  Democratic 
voters  themselves  would  decide  who  would 
represent  them  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention. 

An  election  was  held  on  March  21,  1972.  It 
was  an  open  election.  Anyone  who  wanted  to 
run  could  run  by  filing  a  nomination  peti- 
tion containing  600  signatures.  There  were  as 
many  as  15  to  36  candidates  in  each  district 
competing  for  six  to  eight  convention  dele- 
gate seats. 

Fifty-nine  uncommitted  delegates  were 
elected.  It  is  Inconceivable  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  voters  should  be  disenfran- 
chised after  having  cast  their  votes  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  statutes  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  uncommitted  delegates  endorse  the 
McGovern  Rules  providing  there  should  be 
proper  representation  of  all  elements  In 
society,  but  in  an  open  election  it  is  impos- 
sible to  guarantee  established  quotas  of 
blacks,  women,  young  people  and  other  cate- 
gories. The  laws  of  the  United  States  provide 
that  the  voter  alone  has  the  right  to  decide 
who  shall  hold  office. 

The  motives  of  the  challengers  who  are 
seeking  to  disenfranchise  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  voters  are  highly  questionable. 
It  Is  significant  that  some  of  the  challengers 
who  now  seek  to  become  delegates  did  not 
offer  themselves  to  the  people  as  candidates 
m  the  March  21  election.  Instead,  they  orga- 
nized caucuses  after  the  election  to  select 
themselves  and  their  friends  and  those  who 
were  defeated  by  the  voters. 

In  the  caucuses  the  challengers  violated 
almost  every  rule  of  the  state  party  and  the 
McGovern  Commission.  They  clased  the  doors 
to  everyone  but  themselves  and  the  defeated 
candidates.  They  are  asking  the  Convention 
to  disenfranchise  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  voters  who  went  to  the  polls  and  cast  their 
votes  for  the  delegates  of  their  choice.  The 
challengers  have  substituted  for  the  voter's 
choice  the  very  candidates  w  ho  were  defeated 
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in  a  regular,  legal  election  and  those  who 
never  stood  for  election. 

It  is  a  shocking  commentary  on  our  demo- 
cratic process  that  the  credentials  committee 
of  the  National  Democratic  Convention  is  be- 
ing asked  seriously  to  consider  the  action  of  a 
self-appointed  group  of  individuals  who  de- 
cided to  select  themselves  as  representatives 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  of  Cook 
County  for  the  selection  of  a  nominee  for 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Since  we  were  legally  elected,  we  are  en- 
titled to  be  pait  of  the  Illinois  delegation  at 
the  National  Convention. 

(Note — This  advertisement  prepared  and 
paid  for  by  Elected  Non-Committed  Delegates 
of  Cook  County:  Claire  Roddewlg.  Janie  Bai- 
ley, Co-Chalrm.-'n:   Infnrniation  Committee.) 


U  S.  FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  POLICY 
AND  THE  MLT^TINATIONAL  EN- 
TERPRISE 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  30, 1972 

Mr.  'V.ANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  June  21.  1972,  Prof.  Rob- 
ert B.  Stobaugh  of  the  Harvard  Business 
School  appeared  before  the  Republican 
task  force  on  international  economic 
policy,  of  which  I  have  recently  become 
a  member.  Following  this  seminar  on 
■Foreign  Economic  Policy  in  the  1970's" 
I  had  the  occasion  to  discuss  further,  at 
length  with  Professor  Stobaugh.  the 
implications  of  his  testimony  and  those 
of  the  other  participants.  These  included 
representatives  from  the  administration, 
the  business  com.munity.  the  labor 
unions,  and  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 
In  what  was  a  very  illuminating  and 
candid  dialog,  the  focal  issue  became 
more  and  more  that  of  labor's  views  of 
international  finance,  trade,  and  the 
multinational  U.S.  enterprise,  as  evi- 
denced in  the  Hartke-Burke  legislation 
now  before  the  Congress. 

And  as  regards  these  considerations, 
the  presentation  of  Dr.  Stobaugh  was 
extremely  timely  and  thought  provoking. 
Dr.  Stobaugh  is  eminently  well  qualified 
to  speak  on  such  matters  having  worked 
first  as  head  of  the  International  Division 
of  Monsanto  Corp..  and  then  having 
taught  for  several  years  in  the  inter- 
national busine.ss  area  at  the  Harvard 
Business  School.  He  recently  was  re- 
sponsible for  a  study  of  "U.S.  Multi- 
national Enterprises  and  the  U.S.  Econ- 
omy," under  contract  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

This  study,  published  by  Commerce  in 
"The  Multinational  Coi-poration:  Studies 
on  U.S.  Foreign  Investment."  vol.  I, 
sought  to  shed  new  light  on  what  effects 
foreign  direct  investment  has  on  em- 
ployment with  a  specific  focus  on  the 
effects  of  foreign  direct  investments  by 
U.S.  multinational  enterprises.  As  of  the 
date  of  this  study's  publication,  despite 
this  interest,  no  previous  study  had 
provided  a  relevant  basis  for  policy 
formulation. 

Dr.  Stobaugh's  research  revealed  that 
investments  in  factories  abroad  by  the 
lai'ge  U.S.  firms  usually  have  a  favorable 
effect  on  both  U.S.  employment  and  on 

the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 
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As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  there  Is 
today  in  many  quarters,  widespread  in- 
terest in.  and  general  confusion  concern- 
ing what  role  multinational  enterprises 
have  now  and  can  have  m  the  future, 
vis-a-vis  U.S.  foreign  investment  policy. 
I  thus  strongly  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  following  provocative  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Stobaugh  on  this  question. 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  want  to 
consider  as  especially  pertinent  Dr.  Sto- 
baugh's  proposals  concerning  first,  an 
international  agreement  on  trade  in 
services,  anaiogou^s  to  the  GAIT  on  trade 
in  goods;  and  second,  an  adequate  pro- 
gram to  retrain  workers  who  lose  their 
jobs  because  of  imports. 

These  and  other  considerations  raised 
in  Dr.  Stobaugh's  presentation  are  is- 
sues of  importance  to  us  all  regardless 
of  politics.  The  Congress  cannot  waste 
any  time  in  givinL'  serious  attention  to 
such  matters  on  their  merit. 

Dr  Stobaugh's  experience  and  knowl- 
ed.ye  in  this  field  dictates  that  just  such 
a  consideration  be  given  the  following 
presentation: 
U.S.    Foreign    Investment    Policy    and   the 

Multinational  Enterprise 
(Statement  of  Prof.  Robert  B.  Stobaugh, 
Harvard  Business  School) 
There  are  two  types  of  foreign  invest- 
ments—portfolio and  direct.  In  a  portfolio 
Investment  the  Investor  owns  shares  In  a 
company  but  does  not  control  Its  operations. 
In  direct  Investment  the  Investor  not  only 
owns  part  or  all  of  the  companv  but  also 
controls  its  operations.  Our  discussion  tht.s 
morning  deals  only  with  foreign  direct  In- 
vestment, since  by  definition  a  firm  must 
control  Its  foreign  affiliates  to  be  called  a 
multinational  enterprise. 

Other  criteria  used  to  define  multinational 
enterprises,  such  as  size  of  sales  or  spread 
of  foreign  operations,  are  quite  arbitrary  In 
order  to  obtain  a  list  of  firms  to  study,  we 
at  Harvard  Business  School  arbitrarily  took 
Fortune  magazine'^  annual  list  of  the  500 
largest  US.  firms  and  their  annual  list  of 
the  200  largest  foreign  firms  and  selected 
those  companies  manufacturing  In  six  or 
more  foreign  countries.  These  firms  account 
for  a  substantial  part  of  all  foreign  direct  In- 
vestment: for  e.xample,  the  187  US.  firms 
that  met  our  criteria  account  for  three- 
fourths  of  all  U.S.  foreign  direct  Investment 
in  manufacturing.! 

Foreign  direct  investment,  and  this  is  large- 
ly Investment  by  multinational  enterprises 
has  been  growing  faster  than  either  world 
production  or  world  trade.  Prom  1950  to 
1970.  the  output  from  facilities  owned  by 
foreign  direct  Investors  grew  at  an  annual 
rate  of  10  per  cent,  compared  with  annual 
growth  rates  of  slightly  less  than  8  per  cent 
for  the  non-communist  world's  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  and  slightly  more  than  8  per 
cent  for  the  non-communist  worlds  trade 
As  a  result,  by  1970  the  output  from  the 
facilities  owned  by  foreign  direct  Investors 
was  6  per  cent  of  the  non-communist  world's 
GNP  and  about  the  same  size  as  the  non- 
communist  world's  trade.- 

About  60  per  cent  of  all  foreign  direct  in- 
vestment Is  owned  by  American  companies 
and  another  10  per  cent  is  Invested  In  the 
United  States  by  foreign  companies  Thus, 
the  United  State.s  is  involved  in  70  per  cent 
of  all  foreign  direct  Investments 

By  the  end  of  this  year  the  book  value  of 
US.  foreign  direct  investment  will  approxi- 
mate 8100  billion  About  90  per  cent  of  this 
Investment    is    equally    distributed    among 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article 
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three  major  geographical  areas:  Europe. 
Canada,  and  the  less  developed  countries  as 
a  group.  Manufacturing  Is  the  largest  indus- 
trial sector,  followed  by  petroleum. 

This  prelude,  I  hope,  has  sketched  the 
outlines  of  the  subject.  For  those  of  you 
Interested  in  more  data.  I  recommend  Part 
III  of  a  recent  Department  of  Commerce 
publication  entitled  "The  Multinational 
Corporation."  * 

Even  though  these  figures  are  impres- 
sive, they  still  understate  the  importance  of 
multinational  enterprises,  for  these  enter- 
prises dominate  many  of  the  advanced-tech- 
nology industries,  such  as  computers,  phar- 
maceuticals, and  chemicals,  as  well  as  certain 
other  Important  manufacturing  Industries, 
such  as  petroleum  products,  automobiles, 
and  farm  machinery.  To  an  important  ex- 
tent, the  economic  health  of  the  United 
States  depends  upon  the  economic  health 
of  its  multinational  enterprises.  They  ac- 
count for  one-third  of  total  sales  of  U.S. 
manufacturing  firms.'  They  do  two-thirds  of 
the  nation's  privately  funded  industrial  re- 
search and  development." 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware  of  some  of 
the  criticisms  aimed  at  multinational  enter- 
prises, especially  the  charge  of  exporting  jobs. 
However,  a  number  of  studies,  including  one 
recently  completed  under  my  direction,  have 
concluded  that  foreign  Investments  by  U.S. 
enterprises  have  a  positive  effect  on  both 
U.S.  employment  and  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments.  We  estimate  that  If  there  were  no 
U.S.  foreign  direct  investment,  some  600  000 
Jobs  in  the  United  States  would  be  lost:  and 
continuing  research  indicates  that  the  600  - 
000  is  a  very  conservative  figure. 

The  reason  why  U.S.  foreign  direct  invest- 
ment creates  rather  than  destroys  American 
jobs  is  that  such  investment  is  primarily  de- 
fensive, in  the  sense  that  the  Investor  is  try- 
ing to  maintain  his  place  in  the  world  mar- 
ket." Over  90  percent  of  the  output  of  the 
foreign  plants  of  American  firms  is  sold 
abroad.  The  amount  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  is  less  than  one-quarter  of 
our  total  imports  of  manufactured  goods 
and  a  substantial  portion  of  this  quarter  Is 
a  result  of  one  special  arrangement:  the 
U.S. -Canadian  Automobile  Agreement. 

Given  a  choice,  the  U.S.  enterprise  had 
rather  produce  In  the  United  States  than  go 
abroad.  But  in  most  cases  it  does  not  have 
this  alternative— If  it  does  not  expand  abroad 
it  would  lose  its  market  to  foreign  companies, 
usually  large  ones  from  Europe  or  Japan 
This  applies  to  Its  U.S.  markets  that  It  serves 
from  its  foreign  plants  as  well  as  to  its  for- 
eign markets.  The  retention  of  these  markets 
by  U.S.  enterprises  provides  U.S.  Jobs  in  the 
home  office  and  in  research  and  development 
laboratories.  Further,  it  provides  U.S.  Jobs  for 
production  workers  manufacturing  compo- 
nents, finished  products,  and  capital  equip- 
ment for  export  to  the  foreign  operations. 

These  exports  of  goods,  of  course,  not  only 
have  a  fovorable  effect  on  employment,  but 
also  on  the  US  balance  of  payments.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  exports,  multinational  enter- 
prises have  another  favorable  effect  on  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments;  thev  are  major  ex- 
porters of  services.  In  fact,  one  way  to  view 
the  multinational  enterprise  Is  that  it  is  an 
exporter  of  management  and  technology 
rather  than  primarily  an  exporter  of  capital. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  funds  Invested  abroad 
by  U.S.  firms  are  obtained  abroad  through 
depreciation  allowances,  retained  earnings, 
and  borrowings.  This  point  is  underscored  by 
the  relatively  small  impact  that  the  U.S. 
capital  export  control  program  has  had  on 
total  U.S.  foreign  direct  Investment.  The 
health  of  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  de- 
pends now  to  an  important  extent,  and  will 
depend  even  more  in  the  future,  on  the  divi- 
dends, management  fees,  and  royalties  re- 
ceived by  Its  multinational  enterprises. 
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Against  this  background  of  Information,  let 
us  consider  what  arrangements  exist  to  fa- 
cilitate international  trade  in  goods  and  serv- 
ices. To  facilitate  the  flow  of  goods,  we  have 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GAIT),  to  which  most  of  the  trading  na- 
tions of  the  world  subscribe.  This  agreement 
lays  down  rules  of  the  game  aimed  at  four 
goals:  (1)  a  reduction  in  import  restrictions; 
(2)  non-dlscrLmlnatlon  among  countries;  (3) 
the  settlement  of  trade  di-sputes;  and  (4)  the 
grant  of  waivers  from  any  GATT  commitment 
upon  the  basis  of  an  international  consensus. 
GATT  has  been  an  Important  vehicle  In  in- 
creasing world  trade. 

In  stark  contrast  to  GATT,  there  Is  a  vac- 
uum on  the  international  scene  when  we  con- 
sider trade  in  services.  There  is  no  interna- 
tional agreement  to  facilitate  the  flow  of 
services,  such  as  management  and  technology. 
Foreign  countries  are  taking  a  variety  of  ac- 
tions to  reduce  U.S.  Income  received  from  the 
export  of  such  services.  In  some  cases  after 
an  indigenous  Arm  has  reached  agreement 
with  an  American  firm  on  the  size  ol  a  royalty 
fee.  a  foreign  government  has  intervened  to 
reduce  the  royalty  below  the  agreed  fee.  And, 
of  course,  a  number  of  countries  restrict  the 
amount  of  dividends,  management  fees  and 
royalties  that  can  be  paid  by  a  subsidiary  to 
Its  parent:  and  in  some  cases  the  payrrient 
of  management  fees  is  not  allowed  at  all. 
Furthermore,  the  restrictions  on  ownership 
of  local  subsidiaries  at  times  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  exports  of  American  manage- 
ment. Finally,  in  some  countries  there  is  the 
ultimate  threat — that  of  nationalization. 

A  new  international  agreement  is  becom- 
ing necessary  to  facilitate  continued  Increases 
of  trade  in  services.  It  could  be  part  of  GATT, 
or  perhaps  a  separate  organization,  one  we 
might  call  a  General  Agreement  on  Foreign 
Direct  Investment.  Whatever  route  is  taken. 
the  establishment  of  such  an  agreement 
should  be  a  major  goal  of  U.S.  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy. 

Now  I  have  put  forward  this  suggestion 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  United  States,  yet 
I  think  that  It  also  would  be  welcomed  by 
foreign  countries.  Most  nations  welcome  for- 
eign direct  investment  because  It  brings 
petition,  and  access  to  export  markets.  In- 
deed, the  goals  of  multinational  enterprises 
typically  are  similar  to  the  goals  of  nations, 
such  as  increased  output  greater  efficiency, 
and  greater  exports.  But  government  ofHcials 
tend  to  be  uneasy  about  multinational  enter- 
prises because  these  firms  are  so  big.  Al- 
though the  size  of  any  one  enterprise's  oper- 
ations might  be  quite  small  m  relation  to  the 
nation's  revenues,  the  governmental  official 
knows  that  he  is  dealing  with  an  eiUerprise 
which  In  many  cases  is  more  powerful  eco- 
nomically than  his  nation. 

Although  multinational  enterprises  are 
willing  to  abide  by  the  laws  of  a  nation,  the 
governmental  official  cannot  predict  an  en- 
terprises behavior,  since  this  behavior  in  any 
one  country  is  dependent  on  the  firms  world- 
wide situation.  Sometimes  this  behavior  helps 
a  nation  and  sometimes  hurts  it.  For  any 
given  nation,  the  enterprise's  behavior  at 
times  can  help  it  and  at  other  times  hurt  it. 
Governments  naturally  do  not  like  the  ran- 
domness of  the  outcome.  For  example,  they 
would  prefer  a  less  favorable,  but  relatively 
stable,  balance  of  payments  rather  than  a 
more  favorable  balance  with  large  random 
swings.  The  situation  is  much  like  that  of  the 
elephant  keeper  and  the  elephant.  The  keeper 
likes  the  benefits  of  having  an  elephant,  but 
he  doesn't  want  to  get  squashed  inadvertent- 
ly when  the  elephant  rolls  over  in  his  sleep. 
A  reduction  of  the  uncertainty  surround- 
ing the  operations  of  the  multinational  en- 
terprise would  surely  reduce  tensions  and 
Increase  the  receptivity  of  host  nations  to 
foreign  direct  investment.  Most  of  these  ten- 
sions have  been  discussed  by  others,  but 
several  deserve  special  highlighting  now. 
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Perhaps  the  most  pressing  problem  is  that 
of  short-term  capital  flows.  Because  multi- 
national enterprises  and  the  amount  of  trade 
controlled  by  them  have  grown  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  currency  reserves  of  na- 
tions, it  is  now  possible  for  relatively  routine 
short-t€rm  capital  movements  by  multina- 
tional enterprises  to  cause  severe  balauce-of- 
payments  problems  to  a  nation.  It  is  only 
good  business  for  a  firm  to  borrow  in  coun- 
tries with  low  rather  than  high  Interest  rates 
and  conversely  to  invest  any  "excess"  funds 
in  countries  with  high  rather  than  low  inter- 
est rates.  Further,  it  is  only  good  business  to 
delay  sending  funds  into,  and  to  move  funds 
out  of,  nations  whose  currency  is  expected 
to  be  devalued;  a  multinational  enterprise 
can  accomplish  this  quite  easily  by  delaying 
or  speeding  up  the  payments  of  intercom- 
pany accounts. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  such  actions  on 
both  the  firms  and  the  governments,  we  de- 
veloped a  computer  model  of  a  simple  multi- 
national enterprise  system."  'Wlien  our  model 
was  programmed  to  operate  as  a  number  of 
Independent  units  dealing  with  one  another 
on  an  arm's-length  basis,  the  countries  In 
our  model  experienced  little  variation  In 
their  balances  of  payments.  In  contrast, 
when  the  model  was  programmed  for  the 
enterprise  to  adopt  a  financial  policy  to 
maximize  its  profits,  all  countries  in  all  years 
experienced  widely  varying  balance-of-pay- 
ment  positions.  In  some  countries  the  span 
of  oscillations  was  over  40  times  that  experi- 
enced under  the  arm's-length  policy.  Of 
course,  the  massive  changes  in  the  balances 
of  payments  of  the  countries  in  our  model 
may  exaggerate  the  result  that  would  occur 
in  the  real  world.  Nevertheless,  the  model 
results  are  likenesses  of  reality  and  there  Is 
evidence  to  believe  that  the  policies  of  multi- 
national enterprises  have  a  potential  of 
bringing  about  major  adjustments  in  cur- 
rency relationslilps. 

The  Importance  in  the  real  world  of  the 
multinational  enterprises'  financial  policies 
to  the  balances  of  payments  may  be  seen  In 
several  ways:  One  is  the  size  of  the  enter- 
prises' holdings  of  liquid  assets  relative  to 
the  currency  reserves  of  central  banks.  'We 
estimate  that  the  amount  of  cash  and  mar- 
ketable securities  held  by  the  100  largest  U.S 
multinational  enterprises  exceeds  the  central 
reserves  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  Second, 
the  size  of  the  Intercompany  accounts  are 
substantial.  For  example,  If  all  debts  owed 
the  US  parents  by  foreign  affiliates  were 
paid  immediately,  the  currency  reserves  of 
the  United  States  would  triple:  such  flows 
would  deplete  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
currency  reserves  of  many  countries. 

For  another  example,  we  take  the  case  of 
Britain  and  make  reasonable  assumptions 
about  the  size  of  imports  and  exports  of 
multinational  enterprises.  We  estimate  that 
a  three-month  change  tn  credit  terms  on 
both  Imports  and  exports  of  all  multina- 
tional enterprises,  both  U.S.  and  foreign, 
could  Wipe  out  all  of  Britain's  reserves.  Al- 
though it  Is  unlikely  that  all  multinational 
enterprises  would  act  in  concert ,  it  Is  equally 
clear  that  their  potential  actions  can  have  a 
real  effect  on  a  nation's  currency  resen-es. 
This  Is  an  area  that  is  ripe  for  International 
agreement. 

Governmental  revenues  are  another  point 
of  tension  between  enterprises  and  nations. 
The  pricing  of  goods  and  services  sold  from 
one  unit  in  a  corporate  network  to  another 
affect  governmental  revenues  by  locating 
profits  m  one  tax  jurisdiction  rather  than 
another;  also,  of  course,  custom  duties  are 
determined  by  these  prices.  Some  national 
tax  collectors,  such  as  the  U.S.  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  have  been  aggressive  In  col- 
lecting taxes  on  the  basis  of  arm's-length 
prices  for  goods  and  services  sold  between 
units  of  a  system.  The  problem  is  that  most 
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goods  and  services  sold  between  units  of  a 
system  do  not  have  a  true  arm's-length  price, 
because  they  are  never  sold  to  the  public  In 
the  quantity  or  quality  sold  within  the  sys- 
tem. For  example,  when  Ford  Imported  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  parts  from  abroad  to 
put  into  the  Ford  Pmto,  there  was  no  com- 
parable sale  of  goods  anywhere  in  the  world 
and  hence  no  perfect  method  of  obtaining  a 
"true"  arm's-length  price. 

Multinational  enterprises  have  at  times 
paid  taxes  to  two  national  governments  on 
the  same  profits  This  has  occurred  when  the 
IRS  Increased  the  enterprises'  taxes  by  ad- 
justing Intercompany  transfer  prices  to  show 
greater  U.S.  profit  and  a  lower  foreign  profit 
on  sales  tliat  took  place  several  years  prior 
to  the  adjustment.  In  many  cases,  the  com- 
panies were  not  able  to  obtain  a  tax  rate 
from  the  foreign  government  for  taxes  al- 
ready paid.  As  more  governments  become 
sensitive  to  the  question  of  intercompany 
transfer  prices — partially  because  of  training 
received  from  our  Treasury  Department — 
multinational  enterprises  are  likely  to  be 
caught  between  two  national  governments, 
each  demanding  a  tax  on  the  same  profit.  The 
U.S.  Revenue  Act  of  1971  was  a  major  ad- 
vance in  solving  this  problem,  for  the  law 
allows  a  U.S.  company  to  ciioose  one  of  sev- 
eral standard  methods  in  determining  the 
price  of  goods  sold  to  an  affiliated  export  cor- 
poration, A  major  tensio.'i  point  would  be  re- 
moved If  an  agreement  on  allowing  standard 
methods  of  pricing  intercompany  accounts 
could  be  reached  among  a  number  of  nations. 
Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  reach  such  agree- 
ments bilaterally,  but  the  multilateral  ap- 
proach would  be  much  more  efficient. 

Other  points  of  tension  are  differing  anti- 
trust standards  in  different  countries,  the 
attempt  by  the  U.S.  government  to  force 
foreign  corporations  controlled  by  American 
firms  to  adhere  to  American  laws  in  shipping 
to  Communist  countries,  the  allocation  of 
export  markets  by  an  enterprise  among  var- 
ious of  Its  affiliates,  and  inadequate  report- 
ing by  enterprise  to  governments, 

III  addition  to  these  oft-mentioned  ten- 
sions, new  problems  will  emerge  and  the 
multinatio!ial  enterprise  when  properly  guid- 
ed can  be  an  Important  Instrument  in  solv- 
ing them.  Take  pollution,  for  example,  the 
adoption  and  maintenance  of  worldwide  pol- 
lution standards  by  multinational  enterprises 
would  be  an  Important  contributor  to  clean 
air  and  water. 

What  would  be  the  view  of  the  multina- 
tional enterprises  to  a  General  Agreement  on 
Foreign  Direct  Investment?  I  believe  that  as 
long  as  they  are  treated  equally  with  their 
competitors,  they  would  welcome  such  an 
agreement.  It  would  reduce  their  uncertain- 
ty. Over  the  long  run  most  of  these  enter- 
prises foresee  a  chaotic  growth  of  national 
controls,  some  of  which  would  place  them  at 
a  disadvantage  with  their  comi>etitors.  For 
example,  current  proposals  In  the  United 
States  to  tax  the  earnings  of  American-con- 
trolled subsidiaries  abroad  as  soon  as  they 
earn  a  profit  rather  than  when  they  remit 
divider.ds  to  the  United  States  would  place 
the  Americans  at  a  serious  disadvantage  vis- 
a-vis some  of  their  foreign  competitors. 

Another  advantage  of  the  enterprises  of 
such  an  agreement  Is  that  management 
would  be  spared  from  worrying  over  many 
tension-laden  points  and  could  then  concen- 
trate on  their  special  expertise  of  developing, 
producing,  and  dlstrlb\itlng  a  wide  range  of 
new  products  in  a  highly  efficient  manner. 

Regardless  of  any  action  taken  to  facilitate 
trade  in  services,  there  is  another  problem 
crying  for  immediate  action.  Adequate  as- 
sistance should  be  provided  to  US  workers 
who  lose  their  Jobs  because  of  Imports,  Al- 
though most  U.S.  imports  are  not  by  multi- 
national enterprises,  such  enterprises  will 
be  affected  by  any  legislation  passed  to  pro- 
tect workers   There  Is  little  doubt  that  U.S. 
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efforts  under  the  1962  Trade  Expansion  Act 
to  aid  worker  adjustment  have  not  been 
sufficient,  although  such  efforts  have  been 
increased  substantially  in  recent  years.  Suffi- 
cient research  has  not  been  performed  to 
indicate  the  amount  of  funds  needed  to 
facilitate  worker  adjustment  nor  the  methods 
most  appropriate,  but  successful  efforts  in 
Europe  have  involved  the  expenditure  of  sev- 
eral billions  of  dollars.  Any  such  program 
should  aim  at  moving  workers  out  of  the 
mature  industries  that  are  not  competitive 
internationally  into  the  newer  high- 
technology  industries  in  which  the  U.S.  has  a 
comparative  advantage:  these  industries,  of 
course,  generate  larger  exports  of  goods  and 
services,  are  more  profitable,  and  pay  higher 
wages  than  the  more  mature  industries.  Such 
an  adjustment  assistance  program,  perhaps 
with  the  advice  of  labor  leaders,  would  be 
more  appropriate  than  proposals  aiming  at 
Isolation  of  the  United  States  from  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

A    SUMMARY 

The  United  States  Government  should  en- 
courage the  continued  growth  in  the  number 
and  size  of  UJ5.  multinational  enterprises 
for  the  economic  health  of  the  United  States 
depends  to  an  important  extent  on  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  the.se  enterprises.  Especially 
the  balance-of-payments  position  of  the 
United  States  is  becoming  Increasingly  de- 
pendent on  these  enterpri.ses'  exports  of 
services  in  the  form  of  management  and 
technology.  GATT  exists  to  facilitate  a  con- 
tinuing Increase  in  world  trade  in  goods, 
whereas  no  comparable  organlrjation  exists 
to  facilitate  a  continuing  increase  in  world 
trade  In  services. 

Two  major  steps  are  needed  hi  US  foreign 
investment  policy:  first,  we  should  begin 
negotiation  of  an  international  agreement  to 
increase  trade  In  services  and  to  remove  the 
tensions  until  now  associated  with  the  activi- 
ties of  multinational  enterprises.  Such  an 
agreement  would  not  only  serve  the  interests 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  but  also  the  Inter- 
ests of  foreign  governments  as  well  as  multi- 
national enterprises. 

The  second  major  step  needed  Is  an  ade- 
quate program  to  retrain  workers  who  lose 
their  jobs  because  of  Imports,  The  program 
should  emphasize  the  retraining  for  Jobs 
In  lndu.strles  In  which  the  U.S.  is  competitive 
Internationally,  for  these  Industries  are  faster 
growing,  more  profitable,  and  higher  paying 
than  the  more  mature  Industries  that  suffer 
from  Import  competition. 
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EFFORT  TO  COLLECT  PAST  DUE 
DEBTS 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  30.  1972 

Mr,  WOLFF  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, with  the  .support  of  Mr  Mills  of 
Arkansa.-?  and  Mr  Morg.an  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  calls  upon  the  Treasury 
Department  to  provide  to  the  Congress 
withm  90  days  of  its  passage  an  exact 
accounting  of  all  moneys  owed  to  the 
United  State.s  by  foreign  governments. 
Our  resolution  specifically  requires 
that  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  list 
those  moneys  owed  and  presently  in  a 
state  of  default  In  addition.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  resolution  directs  the 
Trea.sury  Department  to  inform  Uie 
Congress  as  to  what  measures  they  in- 
tend to  take  to  collect  tho.se  debts  known 
to  be  past  due.  including  some  $18  bil- 
lion from  World  War  I. 

According  to  Treasury  Department 
figure.s  the  United  States  is  currently 
owed  some  S46  billion  by  other  nations. 
of  which  the  S18  billion  from  World  War 
I  is  obviously  delinquent,  but  due  to  a 
failure  by  the  Treasury  Department  to 
age  their  figures,  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  how  much  additional  moneys 
may  be  in  default. 

I  think  it  IS  important  that  we  in  the 
Congre.ss  find  out  how  much  is  owed 
and  how  much  is  past  due  and  what  the 
Treasury  Department  plans  to  do  about 
all  of  thLs,  Accordingly.  Mr.  Mills.  Mr. 
MoRG.AN.  and  myself  have  introduced 
our  resolution  designed  to  produce  these 
ends. 

I  further  t>elieve.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  particular  action  is  necessary  be- 
cause the  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  Moorhead. 
has  tried  repeatedly  to  get  the  Treasury 
Department  to  provide  Congress  with 
a  detailed  accounting  of  moneys  owed 
the  United  States.  While  progress  has 
been  realized,  it  has  been  slow  and  pain- 
ful. I  think  the  time  has  now  come  for 
the  Treasury  Department  to  realize 
that  we  in  the  Congress  are  serious 
about  his  matter  and  would  like  some- 
thing done  about  it. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  allow  for  the  fact 
that  the  Treasury  Department  does  not 
know  how  much  money  is  owed  the 
United  States  and  that  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  they  need  to  find  out  what 
amounts  are  involved  and  to  then  in- 
form the  Congre.ss  and  the  people  of  this 
Nation 

Confronted  as  we  are  with  a  very  seri- 
ous economic  crisis  of  our  own.  we  are 
no  longer  In  a  position  where  we  can 
afford  to  carry  these  vast  sums  outstand- 
ing—much of  which  is  pa.st  due  and  long 
since  payable  to  the  United  States. 

We  as  a  people  have  been  most  for- 
tunate through  most  of  our  history  to 
have  been  in  a  ix)sition  of  helping  other 
nations  less  fortunate  than  we,  but  the 
time  has  now  come  for  some  of  these 
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countries  to  recognize  that  they  now 
have  an  obligation  to  pay  back  those 
moneys  owed  to  the  United  States.  Par- 
ticularly, Mr,  Speaker,  since  these  con- 
tracts were  reached  in  solemn,  agree- 
ments and  remain  true  and  just  debts. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  principle 
of  foreign  aid,  nor  do  I  fault  those  na- 
tions current  in  their  obhgations  and 
thus  living  up  to  the  terms  of  their  agree- 
ments, but  I  do  think  we  should  insist 
that  those  nations  now  delinquent  in 
moneys  owed  pay  up. 

It  is  a  simple  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  United  States  needs  money.  Our  debt 
limit  has  just  been  raised  to  $465  billion. 
The  third  largest  item  in  the  budget 
this  year  is  for  servicing  the  debt.  If 
those  nations  owing  us  money  from 
World  War  I  were  to  pay  up  we  could 
take  some  steps  toward  balancing  our 
budget  this  year. 

One  could  cite  ad  infinitum  what  we 
could  do  as  a  nation  in  terms  of  our 
domestic  needs  if  these  moneys  past  due 
were  to  be  paid.  The  gains  we  could  make 
in  the  areas  of  education,  mass  transit, 
slum  clearance,  pollution  control,  im- 
proved medical  facilities:  needs  that  are 
going  unmet  through  a  lack  of  funding 
because  the  money  just  Is  not  there. 
Of  the  $18  billion  unpaid  from  World 
War  I,  Mr,  Speaker,  Great  Britain  alone 
owes  over  SB. 5  billion;  France  in  excess 
of  $6  billion;  the  socialist  states  of  East- 
ern Europe  $1,5  billion,  including  over 
S800  million  from  the  Soviet  Union;  and 
no  apparent  effort  by  any  of  these  coun- 
tries to  make  good  their  obligations. 

Only  Cuba,  Finland,  Liberia,  and  Nic- 
aragua among  the  nations  owing  us 
money  from  World  War  I  have  elim- 
inated their  debts. 

In  addition  to  the  World  War  I  debts, 
money  is  still  owed  the  United  States 
from  World  War  II  and  the  American 
"lend-lease"  program.  Many  nations 
simply  stand  in  default  on  their  pay- 
ments and  again  one  has  to  wonder 
whether  these  moneys  will  ever  be 
collected. 

With  our  own  serious  economic  situa- 
tion, with  the  debt  limit  at  an  all  time 
high,  with  a  terrible  balance-of-pay- 
ment  problem,  with  deficit  spending; 
the  United  States  cannot  idly  stand  by 
without  coming  to  some  understanding 
as  to  these  funds  due  our  Nation. 

It  is  imperative,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
find  out  what  is  owed  to  us  and  by  whom 
and  begin  making  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements to  be  paid.  It  is  for  these 
reason.^  I  believe  our  resolution  bears 
serious  consideration  by  every  Member 
of  this  body. 


June  30,  1972 


THE   DURABILITY   OF  OUR 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALAB.^MA 

IN    THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29.  1972 

Mr,  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  be  recessed  when  our  country 
celebrates  its  196th  birthday,  I  think  it 


is  fitting  that  a  few  words  be  said  today 
in  commemoration  of  the  Fourth  of  July 
1972. 

When  viewing  our  Nation  through  the 
lens  of  history,  we  often  thmk  of  Amer- 
ica as  a  young  nation.  But  author  James 
Michener  has  pointed  out  that  the 
United  States  has  the  oldest  existing 
form  of  government  in  the  world  All 
other  nations  have  seen  their  form  of 
government  interrupted  or  radically 
changed  smce  1776.  I  raise  this  fact  to 
stress  the  durability  of  our  governmental 
process,  to  point  out  how  the  American 
way  of  life  has  stood  the  test  of  time  as 
compared  with  other  governments. 

The  Fourth  of  July  in  any  year  is  a 
day  in  which  we  take  special  pride  in 
being  Americans,  in  being  free,  in  being 
shoppers  at  the  greatest  opportunity 
marketplace  in  the  world.  But  Julv  4, 
1972,  should  be  a  day  for  pledging  to 
nurture  that  pride  we  feel  in  our  Nation 
and  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  expressing 
it  in  every  aspect  of  our  lives  on  every 
day  of  the  year. 

Like  all  birthdays,  this  is  a  time  to 
reflect  on  the  accomplishments  of  the 
past  and  the  challenges  of  the  future, 
America  is  not  perfect,  perhaps,  but  it 
still  has  the  greatest  potential  for  per- 
fection in  the  world.  There  are  more  ave- 
nues available  for  change  than  in  any 
other  nation.  There  are  also  adequate 
means  of  safeguarding  our  cherished 
ideals.  At  times  we  forget  these  facts  and 
fail  to  put  our  mistakes  in  perspective. 
The  important  thing  is  that  we  live  in 
a  country  where  mistakes  can  be  openly 
discussed  and  then  corrected. 

There  are  undisciplined  dissidents  in 
our  country  who  allow  the  rush  of  pres- 
ent events  to  blur  their  view  of  Amencas 
history  to  such  an  extent  that  the  basic 
values  on  which  our  Nation  was  founded 
become  obscured.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  functions  of  Independence  Day 
is  to  bring  back  into  proper  focus  what 
America  stands  for.  It  gives  each  citi- 
zen an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  his  or 
her  own  responsibilities  and  obligations 
as  well  as  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  are  part  of  the  American  system, 

Mr,  Speaker,  may  July  4.  1972.  be  a  day 
of  special  pride  for  all  Americans  and 
may  that  pride  and  rededication  sustaui 
our  efforts  throughout  the  year. 


TRIBUTE  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
BRADFORD  MORSE,  UNDER  SEC- 
RETARY GENERAL.  POLITICAL 
AND  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  AF- 
FAIRS. OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
TO  THE  LATE  COxNGRESSMAN 
PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  DONOHLT:.  Mr.  Speaker,  United 
Nations  Under  Secretary  General  Brad- 
ford Morse,  our  former  colleague  here, 
recently  expressed  a  most  moving  trib- 
ute to  his  long  and  dear  friend,  the  late 
U.S.    Representative.     Philip    j.    Phil- 
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bin.  of  Massachusetts,  with  whom  Under 
Secretary  Morse  had  served  for  several 
years  in  the  national  legislature,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  include  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Tribute  to  Former  Congressman 
Philip  J,  Philbin 

Mr.  Morse,  It  was  with  great  sorrow  and 
a  deep  sense  of  loss  that  I  learned  of  the  un- 
timely death  of  my  former  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Philip  J,  Philbin, 

Phil  was  an  outstanding  legislator  and  a 
fine  man.  It  was  my  privilege  to  work  closely 
with  him  both  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Congressional  Delegation,  and 
I  shall  always  cherish  the  memories  of  his 
warmth  and  fr.endship.  Throughout  his  pub- 
lic career,  from  the  days  as  f)ersonal  repre- 
sentative to  former  Senator  David  L.  Walsh. 
as  Special  Counsel  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  as  an  appointed 
referee  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  as  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Unemployment  Compensation  Com- 
mission, and  as  a  highly  respected  member 
of  Congress  for  some  twenty-eight  years.  Phil 
served  his  constituency,  his  State  and  the 
Nation  with  devotion  and  marked  distinc- 
tion. Committed  to  the  principles  upon  which 
this  Nation  was  founded,  he  worked  dili- 
gently for  a  more  peaceful  world,  and  his 
kindness,  wisdom  and  compassion  for  others 
will  long  be  remembered. 

Phil  Philbin  was  a  learned  and  cultured 
nian,  and  a  truly  dedicated  public  .servant. 
His  fine  qualities  won  him  the  lasting  affec- 
tion and  respect  of  aU  who  knew  him,  and 
his  loss  is  shared  by  many  I  Join  the  many 
others  in  extending  my  deepest  sympathies 
to  his  famllv. 


MR.  HOWARD  CULLMAN  PASSES 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  REID.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sor- 
row and  with  a  deep  sense  of  loss  at 
the  parting  of  Howard  8,  Cullman, 

Howard  Cullman  was  a  neighbor  and 
a  friend.  To  know  him  was  a  privilege. 
His  interest  and  commitment  to  our 
country  never  faltered,  but  seemed  to 
grow  with  the  years.  He  cared  deeply 
about  the  arts  and  the  theater;  he  loved 
his  battles  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Port 
Authority  of  New  York,  and  he  presided 
as  commissioner  and  chairman  over  one 
of  the  most  successful  authorities  of  our 
time — a  time  that  has  witnessed  the  de- 
velopment of  LaGuardia,  Kennedy.  New- 
ark, and  Teterboro  airports  and  the 
world's  largest  bus  terminal,  on  Man- 
hattan's West  Side. 

He  thoroughly  en.ioyed  his  service 
under  President  Eisenhower  as  U.S. 
Commissioner  General  with  the  rank  of 
Ambassador  at  the  Brussels  World's  Fair 

The  Beekman  Downtown  Hospital  was 
a  special  and  devoted  interest  of  Howard 
Cullman  which  he  sustained  from  the 
very  beginning — and  his  commitment 
was  extended  to  the  need  for  private 
hospitals  which  could  provide  quality 
care  for  all, 

Howard  Cullman  is  perhaps  best  re- 
membered by  many  for  his  champion- 
ship of  the  worker,  exemplified  in  his 
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promotion  of  fairness  in  the  administra- 
tion of  workmen's  compensation  laws, 
though  not  the  least  of  his  activities 
were  his  jousts  with  Congressman 
Rodney, 

Howard  will  be  missed  by  countless 
friends,  but  many  of  them  will  be  sus- 
tained by  his  memory  and  the  constant 
reminder  of  his  projects,  his  spirit,  and 
the  twinkle  in  his  eye  which  never  left 
him, 

Mrs,  Reid  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathies — sympathies  which  I  am 
sure  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
share — to  his  wonderful  wife  and  crea- 
tive partner.  Peggy  Cullman,  and  his  lour 
cliildren.  Hugh.  Paul  Thomas,  Brian  and 
Marguerite,  his  11  grandchildren,  and  all 
other  members  of  the  family. 


GEN.   WILLIAM  C.   WESTMORELAND 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

OF    LOVISIA,V.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
mixed  emotions  that  I  stand  here  and 
Day  honor  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
U.S.  Army,  Gen,  William  Childs  West- 
moreland, who  retires  today, 

I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  pride  in  the  fact 
that  this  country  has  produced  such  an 
able  and  dedicated  soldier.  For  40  years, 
from  the  Citadel  to  West  Point  and 
throughout  his  36  years  of  commissioned 
service.  "Westy"  has  served  his  country 
with  honor,  with  dignity,  with  strength 
and  with  coiu-age.  He  has  attained  his 
place  in  the  long  line  of  great  military 
leaders  whicli  this  countiy  has  produced 
and  to  whom  we  owe  so  much. 

All  Americans  can  take  pride  in  his 
accomplishments  as  a  battlefield  com- 
mander. He  has  been  a  combat  com- 
mander and  faced  the  enemy  in  North 
Africa.  Europe.  Korea,  and,  most  re- 
cently, in  Vietnam, 

For  four  long  and  frustrating  years. 
General  Westmoreland  led  the  US,  mil- 
itary forces  during  the  peak  of  the  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  Faced  with  the 
task  of  preventing  a  Communist  takeover 
of  that  country,  and  burdened  by  restric- 
tions which  we  had  previously  levied 
only  on  our  opponents,  he  succeeded. 
Denied  the  full  use  of  vastly  superior 
air.  sea.  and  ground  forces,  denied  the 
tactics  which  had  been  recommended 
by  the  foremost  military  strategists,  and 
scrutinized  and  criticized  at  every  step, 
he  succeeded.  The  independence  of  South 
Vietnam  remained  viable.  The  Commu- 
nists did  not  take  over.  And,  from  recent 
reports,  it  seems  unlikely  that  such  a 
takeover  will  occur. 

At  a  time  when  the  goals  of  the  United 
States  in  Vietnam  were  at  best  unclear 
and  at  worst  unknown.  General  West- 
moreland performed  liis  duties  with  the 
distinction,  dedication,  and  courae;e 
which  he  and  his  predecessors  have  led 
the  American  people  to  expect  from 
their  combat  leaders. 

Upon  his  appointment  4  years  ago  as 
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Chief  of  Staff.  "Westy"  was  faced  with 
the  task  of  rebuilding  an  Army  which 
suffered  innumerable  problems  resulting 
from  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, Unduly  stripped  of  the  prestige 
which  had  been  afforded  a  military  ca- 
reer since  World  War  n.  demoralized  by 
the  personnel  turbulence  caused  by  the 
decision  to  wage  a  war  without  the  use  of 
Reserve  forces,  degraded  by  a  small  but 
vocal  minority  who  confused  the  man  in 
uniform  with  the  policymaker,  and 
forced  to  reduce  its  size  in  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time,  the  Army  faced  an  acute 
crisis. 

IiisufRcient  numbers  of  young  Amer- 
ican men  were  enlisting  and  literally 
thousands  of  career  soldiers  were  turn- 
ing in  their  uniforms.  It  was  obvious 
that  dramatic  change  was  required. 

Tiie  general  has  effected  those 
changes.  Throwing  his  whole  support  be- 
hind the  effort  for  a  modem  Volunteer 
Army,  demonstrating  a  willingness  to 
test  any  theory  which  might  improve 
recruiting  or  retention,  and  having  the 
courage  and  the  wisdom  to  rescind  those 
changes  which  proved  unsuccessful, 
"Westy"  has  brought  the  Army  to  a  point 
where  it  has  had  to  rely  on  fewer  draftees 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past  20  years. 
And  retention  rates  have  also  shown  en- 
couraging increases  as  a  result  of  some  of 
his  innovations, 

Mr,  Speaker,  we  can  all  share  the  pride 
which  the  general  so  deservedly  must 
feel  m  these  accomplishments.  But  I  am 
certain  we  also  share  the  sense  of  loss 
which  I  feel  at  this  time.  "Westy"  has 
earned  his  retirement  just  as  he  has 
earned  the  honor  which  the  Members 
pay  him  today.  He  will  be  missed.  But 
the  indelible  mark  he  has  left  on  the 
annals  of  U.S.  Army  history  will  insure 
that  he  will  not  be  forgotten. 

To  the  general  I  extend  my  sincere 
gratitude  for  his  past  service,  I  wish  for 
him.  his  dedicated  wife  "Kltsy"  and  his 
family,  all  the  best  of  luck  and  happiness 
for  the  future. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS  IN- 
CREASE URGENTLY  NEEDED  BY 
OUR  OLDER  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TE.NNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr,  EVINS  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  you  know,  the  Senate  has  approved 
a  20-percent  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  as  a  rider  to  the  debt  ceiling 
legislation  which  must  be  passed  by 
June  30  next, 

W'e  all  know  that  the  decision  in  the 
conference  committee  will  be  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  this  matter  because  of 
the  imminent  deadline,  and  I  have  con- 
tacted the  Honorable  Wilbur  D.  Mills, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  chief  House  conferee, 
advising  him  of  my  position  and  urging 
support  for  the  larger  increase  and  rec- 
ommending that  the  House  concur  in 
the  Senate  position. 
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Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter.  I  ask  to  place  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  Chairman  Mills  in 
the  Record  settmg  forth  my  position  and 
support  for  the  larger  social  security 
increase. 

A  copy  of  my  letter  to  Chairman  Mills 
follows: 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  June  28,  1972. 
Hon  Wilbur  Mills. 

Chairman.  Way^  and  Means  Committee,  U.S. 
House   of   Representatives.    Washington 
DC 
Dear  Chairman  Mills:  The  House,  as  you 
know,  has  voted  a  5  percent  Increase  In  So- 
cial Security  benefits  and  the  Senate  has  ap- 
proved a  20  percent  Increase  as  an  amend- 
ment to  debt  ceUlng  legislation. 

In  this  connection  X  wanted  to  urge  that 
the  House  concur  in  the  Senate  position  on 
this  matter  because  of  the  urgent  need  by 
our  older  people  for  a  substantial  increase  in 
Social  Security  benefits  to  cope  with  the  con- 
tinuing Inflationary  spiral  and  Increased  cost 
of  living. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
forces  making  an  effort  to  reduce  the  20 
percent  increase  and  others  contend  that 
even  the  20  percent  Increase  Is  Inadequate. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  with  Juiie  30  next 
the  deadline  for  the  approval  of  the  debt  cell- 
ing that  any  Conference  recommendation 
will  be  accepted,  and  I  again  strongly  urge 
and  recommend  that  the  House  Conferees 
accept  the  20  percent  increase. 

Your  favorable  consideration  of  this  appeal 
on  behalf  of  our  elder  citizens  will  be  most 
appre-'lated. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  your  friend. 

Joe  L.  Evins, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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to  this  convention  are  representing  more 
than  100  chapters  in  32  States,  perhaps 
an  indication  of  a  long  overdue  recog- 
nition and  acceptance  of  Japanese 
Americans  as  people  who  have  demon- 
strated a  great  pride  in  their  country 
while  retaining  the  spirit  of  their  own 
ancient  heritage.  We  owe  them  our 
gratitude.  They  have  contributed  to  this 
Nation  their  toil,  intelligence,  and  ar- 
tistic accomplishments.  And,  more  im- 
portant, they  lend  a  respectful  tone  for 
tradition  and  loyalty  from  which  we  all 
can  benefit  from  time  to  time. 


June  30,  1972 
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PEOPLE   HELPING  PEOPLE  IN  CAR- 
ROLL  COUNTY 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OP    MARYLAND 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  30.  1972 


THE  22D  BIENNL^L  CONVENTION  OF 
THE  JAPANTISE  AMERICAN  CITI- 
ZENS LEAGL"^ 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF  coNNEcnctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  30.  1972 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is.  In- 
deed, a  pleasure  to  welcome  to  Washing- 
ton    the     delegates     of     the     Japanese 
American  Citizens  League  during  their 
22d  biennial  convention.  Thi.s  occasion 
offers   a   rare   opportunity   to  celebrate 
the   contributions   made   by  citizens  of 
Japanese  descent   to  the  everyday  life 
and  diversified  culture  we  enjoy  in  the 
United   State.<;.    For   it   has   taken    this 
country  far  too  long  to  appreciate  the 
industry   and   loyalty   demonstrated   by 
Japanese   Americans.   Many   of   us   live 
with  the  haunting  memory  of  the  dis- 
graceful treatment   afforded  Japane.^e- 
Americans  during  World  War  II  when 
they    were    interned    and    branded    as 
aliens  to  our  cause.  This  prejudiced  at- 
titude lingered  long  after  the  hostilities 
were  settled   In  fact,  onlv  this  year  was 
legislation    introduced    to    compensate 
Japane.se  Americans  who  were  interned 
during  the  Second  World  War.  This  leg- 
islation is  designed  to  provide  civil  serv- 
ice and  social  security  retirement  bene- 
fits based  on  time  including  the  period 
of  internment. 
It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  delegates 


Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  cannot 
help  but  marvel  at  the  basic  goodness  in 
man  in  times  of  great  stress.  Such  was 
the  case  during  the  recent  floods  that 
wrought  severe  damage  in  several  com- 
munities of  my  district.  One  particular 
area  was  Carroll  County  where  "people 
helping  people"  was  the  rule  of  the  day. 
I  submit  the  lead  editorial  from  the 
June  29  CarroU  County  Times  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  I  mean,  and  also  as  a 
sincere  tribute  to  all  Carroll  Countians 
who  unselfishly  and  courageously  rose  to 
the  occasion: 

Floods  Bring  Out  Best  In  Carroll 
Countians 
It  was  a  time  of  unselfish  sacrifices,  un- 
abashed nelghborllness  and  quiet  courage  In 
Carroll  county  last  week.  If  it  sometimes 
takes  a  disaster  to  bring  out  the  best  In 
people,  many  here  passed  that  test. 

There  was  State  Police  Cpl.  Raymond  Beau- 
mont, who  again  risked  his  life  to  rescue 
flood  victims  (getting  swept  downstream  and 
nearly  away  in  the  process).  Only  last  year 
Governor  Mandel  commended  him  for  a 
similar  flood  rescue  along  the  Gunpowder 
east  of  Baltimore.  To  appreciate  the  danger, 
take  a  look  at  the  Times  picture  of  a  raUroad 
car  from  the  Congoleum  Nairn  plant  that 
was  powered  by  the  savage  water  a  couple  of 
mUes  into  the  Liberty  Reservoir.  The  water 
was  swift  on  the  surface,  but  the  real  menace 
lay  beneath — in  the  turbulent,  powerful 
undertow. 

There  were  the  unnamed  heroes.  In  Detour, 
a  state  trooper  and  a  neighbor  In  motor  boat 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Randolph  Rolllson 
family,  who  crawled  out  of  a  second  floor 
window  to  get  to  the  boat  and  safety.  The 
boat  also  fought  the  rapid  waters  to  rescue 
Carroll  F.  Dougherty,  whose  house  also  serves 
as  post  office  for  the  hamlet.  The  water  was 
so  powerful  that  ropes  had  to  be  used  to  get 
the  boat  to  stiller  waters — the  motor  alone 
couldnt  power  against  the  rushing  water. 
There  was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Ti-out. 
who  walked  down  the  one  safe  passage  Into 
Detour— the  railroad  track — with  boxes  of 
food  for  the  few  families  on  higher  ground 
who  could  still  stay  there. 

There  was  the  National  Guard  soldiers  who 
left  their  Jobs  to  help  everywhere  they  were 
needed.  And  the  Red  Cross,  the  telephone 
and  electric  repairmen,  the  policemen.  And 
individuals  and  other  organlzaUons  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  but  all  of  whom  shared 
the  same  virtue— sacrifice  to  help  their  fel- 
low human  beings  at  a  time  of  crisis. 
Perhaps  the  most  unsung  heroes— unsung 


perhaps  becau.se  sometmies  we  too  often 
take  them  for  granted— were  the  volunteer 
firemen,  those  men  who  get  up  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  extinguish  a  minor  electrical  fire 
or  a  buUdlng  blaze  throughout  the  vear  and 
who  worked  hour  upon  hour  without  sleep 
to  meet  the  flood  crisis  last  week,  and  their 
wives. 

Call  after  call  they  pumped  flooded  base- 
ments, helped  evacuate  people,  set  up  emer- 
gency evacuation  centers,  acted  wherever 
they  were  needed  One  woman  told  of  seeing 
her  husband  for  one  hour  during  that  criti- 
cal 48-hour  period  and  of  how,  even  on 
Sunday,  he  was  still  out  again  to  help  pump 
basements.  And  would  you  believe  If  He 
took  vacation  time  from"  work  to  do  it.  He 
was.  she  said,  only  one  of  manv  firemen  who 
sacrificed. 

The  list  of  those  who  deserve  accolades 
for  their  part  during  the  crisis  undoubtedly 
could  go  on.  But  among  those  are  those 
people  who  helped— are  still  helping— their 
neighbors  In  the  exasperating,  demoralizing 
task  of  cleaning  up  the  terrible  damage  that 
ruined  many  homes.  And.  of  course  special 
public  thanks  also  should  go  to  those  fam- 
ilies who  opened  their  homes  (One  evacu- 
ated family  was  invited  to  a  neighbor's 
house:  'Do  you  have  room?"  the  famllv 
asked.  "We'll  make  room."  the  neighbo'r 
said  1  and  the  churches  which  opened  their 
doors  to  temporarily  house  those  without 
shelter  and  fo(Xl, 

Much  Is  yet  to  be  done  In  the  cleanup  and 
Carroll  countians  are  sure  to  continue  help- 
ing their  neighbors  in  this  time  of  need 
But  their  work  and  sacrifice  during  the 
worst   crises  deserve   our   special    gratitude 


WELCOME  JAPANESE  AMERICAN 
CITIZENS  LEAGUE  OF  JAPANESE 
DESCENT 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
praise  of  our  citizens  of  Japanese  descent. 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  because  I  re- 
alize the  contributions  that  this  group 
has  made  to  American  life. 

Most  of  these  citizens  live  in  Hawaii  or 
California,  and  yet  their  contributions 
are  not  limited  geograpWcally.  They  have 
made  truly  national  contributions  in  all 
areas  of  American  life.  Japanese-Amer- 
ican participation  in  the  arts  has  not  only 
produced  fine  music,  sculpture,  and  ar- 
chitecture,   but    it    has    inspired    other 
American  artists  to  draw  on  the  artistic 
and  cultural  motifs  of  their  work:  indi- 
vidual members  of  this  group  have  la- 
bored  long    and   well   in    the   name   of 
science  and  medicine;  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley is  a  monument   to   their  efforts  in 
irrigation   and   land   development;    and 
Japanese   Americans   have   served    val- 
iantly and  loyally  with  other  American 
servicemen,  in  Worid  War  II,  the  Korean 
war.  and  Vietnam. 

I  welcome  the  Japanese  American  Citi- 
zens League  to  Washington.  The  Japa- 
nese experience  in  the  United  States  pro- 
vides a  lesson  m  perseverance  and  dedi- 
cation from  which  all  Americans  can 
benefit.  They  have  overcome  the  racial 
religious,  and  language  differences  that 
have  confronted  them.  But  their  presence 
in  Washington  also  indicated  a  continu- 
ing concern  with  representing  the  inter- 


ests of  their  members — interests  that  re- 
main vital  today.  Drawing  upon  the  cul- 
tural strengths  of  a  proud  past,  they 
have  set  an  example  for  all  Americans. 
I  know  that  the  contributions  to  Ameri- 
can life  will  continue. 


SUPREME    COURT   DECISIONS 
AFFECTING  CONGRESS 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  t'wo 
decisions  of  vital  interest  to  Congress. 
Both  involved  the  speech  or  debate 
clause,  article  I,  section  6  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

In  United  States  against  Bre-vvster.  the 
Court  reversed  the  decision  of  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge  George  Hart  dismissing  an 
indictment  against  former  Maryland 
Senator  Daniel  Brewster  for  bribery. 

In  Gravel  against  United  States,  the 
Court  narrowed  a  protective  order  limit- 
ing the  interrogation  of  an  aide  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  in  a  grand  jur>-  in- 
vestigation of  the  publication  of  the 
Pentagon  papers. 

There  were  dissenting  opinions  in  both 
cases. 

The  principles  discussed  in  these  cases 
involve  the  autonomy  and  independence 
of  the  legislative  branch,  the  separation 
of  powers  doctrine,  and  the  relationship 
between  the  legislative  branch  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  on  the  other.  Accordingly  they 
deserve  the  careful  study  not  only  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  and  the 
legal  profession  and  students  of  govern- 
ment, but  the  American  people  generally. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  chairman,  created  by  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  among  other 
responsibilities  has  the  duty  to  identify 
any  court  proceeding  or  action  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  joint  committee,  is  of 
vital  interest  to  the  Congress,  or  to  either 
House  of  the  Congress,  as  a  constitu- 
tionally established  institution  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  call  such  pro- 
ceeding or  action  to  the  attention  of  that 
House  of  the  Congress  which  is  specifi- 
cally concerned  or  to  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  if  both  Houses  are  concerned — 
section  402ia)  (2)  P.L.  91-510. 

In  carrying  out  this  mandate  the  com- 
mittee has  been  collecting  and  studying 
decisions  and  proceedings — including 
where  possible  the  briefs  and  records — 
in  litigation  affecting  the  Congress. 

Current  cases  have  been  assembled 
and  briefed  in  committee  print  publica- 
tions distributed  to  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives. These  publications  contain 
the  text  of  some  of  the  important  deci- 
sions. There  have  been  four  of  these  re- 
prints, the  most  recent  of  which  'was 
cumulative  to  May  31,  1972. 

The  Brewster  and  Gravel  decisions 
will  receive  the  close  scrutiny  of  our 
committee  together  with  other  cases. 
current    and    completed    which    In    the 
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committee's  judgment  are   of  \ital  in- 
terest to  the  Congress. 

Because  of  the  direct  effect  these  de- 
cisions have  on  the  Congress,  the  com- 
mittee will  have  copies  of  them  to  your 
offices  as  soon  as  a  special  report  can  be 
printed. 


FOCUS  ON  THE  JEWISH  POOR 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
the  attention  that  has  been  devoted  to 
the  problems  of  poverty  and  the  decay  of 
our  cities,  too  little  careful  analysis  has 
been  devoted  to  the  nature  of  poverty  as 
it  exists  among  various  groups  in  our 
society.  It  is  not  enough  to  simply  speak 
of  poverty  and  assume  that  the  term 
applies  with  the  same  meaning  to  all  who 
are  poor  by  some  national  or  local  stand- 
ard. If  our  efforts  to  attack  the  root 
causes  of  poverty  are  to  attain  any  meas- 
ure of  succrss.  they  must  be  based  on  an 
imderstanding  of  what  poverty  means  to 
the  poor,  who  the  poor  really  are,  and 
how  different  approaches  may  be  formu- 
lated to  different  types  of  poverty. 

At  long  last,  attention  is  now  being  de- 
voted to  the  plight  of  the  Jewish  poor  in 
New-  York.  The  Jewish  poor — the  "for- 
gotten poor"  of  cur  city — have  not  been 
adequately  recognized  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  city's  antipoverty  programs 
and  some  of  the  underlying  reasons  are 
set  forth  in  a  perceptive  and  penetrating 
article  prepared  by  Elly  Rosen,  executive 
director  of  the  Association  of  Jewish 
Anti-Poverty  Workers. 

The  message  iii  this  article  has  great 
significance  for  the  future  of  the  anti- 
poverty  effort  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues: 

And  Suddenly  the  Jewish  Poor 
(By  Elly  Rosen) 

For  many  years  the  scope  and  dimensions 
of  Jewish  poverty  has  been  growing  in  urban 
centers  such  as  New  York  City — the  "inner 
cities"  of  America,  In  1965,  when  the  United 
States  government  declared  "war  on  poverty." 
and  the  federal  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity initiated  Community  Action  Programs 
throughout  the  country,  many  Jews  living 
in  the  poverty  stricken  transitional  neigh- 
borhoods of  New  York  City  felt  a  need  to  par- 
ticipate In  these  programs  in  an  attempt  to 
create  services  to  help  their  poor  Jewish 
neighbors.  Thus  began  a  grassroots  (local 
community)  awareness  of  the  fact  that,  yes, 
we  also  had  our  share  of  poor  people,  and 
that  something  must  be  done  to  help  them. 

However,  the  poverty  program  was  created 
through  Black  pressures  and  except  In  areas 
like  Crown  Heights  and  Williamsburg,  where 
an  organized  Jewish  community  existed.  Jews 
were  kept  out  of  the  "Poverty  Program."  The 
major  Jewish  organizations  did  not  wish  to 
get  involved  in  the  problem  for  reasons  which 
are  understandable;  they  were  not  aware  of 
the  extent  of  Jewish  poverty  and  they  felt 
the  Community  Action  Program  (CAP)  was 
In  competition  with  their  social  service  agen- 
cies. One  cannot  blame  these  organizations 
for  not  being  aware  of  the  problem  for  it  Is 
i'.i  fact  Invisible  and  silent,  and  it  must  be 
sought  out. 

Ill  June  of  1971,  using  statistics  prepared 
by  Ann  Wolf  and  those  contained  In  a  study 
bv  the  Columbia  School  of  Social  W'ork,  I 
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testified  at  a  Congressional  hearing  on  Man- 
power and  Poverty.  My  testimony  exposed  the 
extent  of  Jewish  poverty  as  well  as  the  fact  of 
discrimination  against  Jews  in  the  City's 
poverty  program.  And  suddenly — the  Jewish 
poor  were  in  the  general  news  media,  and  on 
the  priority  agenda  of  government  agencies 
and  the  major  Jewish  organizations. 

Statistics  show  that  there  are  between 
350-400.000  Jews  In  the  city  of  New  York 
alone  who  have  aiinual  Ir.comes  of  below 
S3.C00.  But  Jewish  poverty  is  Invisible  and 
slier  t.  When  I  first  made  that  statement  last 
Jui.e.  I  didn't  know  to  a  great  extent,  who 
and  where  are  the  Jewish  poor.  .^Ince  that 
time,  the  .Association  of  Jewish  Anti-Poverty 
Workers  created  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
dcterminlnc'  and  advocating  the  needs  of  the 
Jewish  poor,  has  been  looking  for  them  in  all 
five  boroughs  of  the  Cltv.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  found  greater  numbers  of  proud  poverty 
.stricken  Jews. 

Who  fire  the  Jewish  poor?  They  can  be 
found  in  any  neighborhood  of  the  inner-city, 
from  an  upper-middle  income  neighborhood 
like  Forest  Hills  to  the  destroyed  slums  of 
our  city  like  BrownsvlUe. 

WHO   ARE  THE   JEWISH    POOR? 

It  is  said  that  60  per  cent  of  the  Jewish 
poor  are  the  elderly.  The  Jewish  community 
cf  three  and  four  generations  ago  are  left 
alone  to  live  out  their  lives  on  whatever  fixed 
income  they  may  stlU  have. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chaim  Blumenthal  live  In 
Brownsville,  Brooklyn.  Elghty-slx  year  old 
Blumenthal  and  his  84-year-old  wife.  Sarah, 
live  on  his  Social  Security  benefits  of  $1,380 
a  \ear.  Of  $115  a  month,  Blumenthal  pays 
£60  a  month  rent  for  a  four-rocm  apartment 
in  which  they've  lived  for  38  years.  After 
paying  the  telephone,  gas  and  electricity  they 
are  left  with  $35.00  a  month.  How  does  one 
live  on  that? 

It's  no  great  problem  if  you  can't  go  out 
shopping  more  than  once  a  week  because  the 
streets  and  hallways  are  crowded  with  Junkies 
and  teenage  gangs.  If  you  go  shopping  once 
a  week  and  arc  too  old  to  carry  home  more 
than  one  bag  of  groceries,  you  manage  to 
live  on  what's  in  the  bag.  And  says  Sarah, 
"How  much  can  an  old  f)crson  eat  anyway? 
What  I  really  want,  God  should  be  so  good. 
is  a  shul  (synagogue)  for  Chalm  to  go  to 
daven  (pray).  He  cries  every  day  since  the 
Stone  Ave.  Talmud  Torah  closed  because 
there's  no  shul  left.  Why  did  they  take  away 
our  last  siiul?  Where  did  everybody  go?" 

How  does  one  explain  why  Brow;:svi:ie, 
once  the  center  of  Jewish  culture  In  New 
York,  closed  the  doors  of  Its  last  shul?  Where 
did  everybody  go?" 

How  does  one  explain  why  Brownsville, 
once  the  center  of  Jewish  culture  in  New- 
York,  closed  the  doors  of  Its  last  synagogue 
a  year  ago.  Can  I  explain  to  Sarah  or  to  the 
thousands  of  elderly  Jews  still  living  In 
Brownsville,  Bedfcrd-Stuyvesant,  South  Ja- 
maica and  dozens  of  other  abandoned  Jewish 
neighborhoods,  the  philosophy  behind  social 
change? 

The  Family  Poor:  The  Hassldlc  and  Ortho- 
dox. In  an  urban  center  like  New  York  City 
it  Is  estimated  that  there  is  a  Hassldlc  popu- 
lation of  90,000.  Because  of  religious  ties 
and  needs,  the  Hassldlc  poor  stay  within  a 
community.  So  you  may  find  poor  Hassldlc 
families  In  lower  Income  sections  such  as 
Crown  Heights.  Williamsburg,  the  Lower 
East  Side,  or  even  higher  Income  areas  such 
as  Washington  Heights,  Boro  Park  or  Forest 
Hills. 

Hassldlc  restrictions  In  the  areas  of  birth 
control,  dietary  laws,  and  education,  have 
extreme  religious  importance  In  the  very 
existence  of  the  Hassldlc  Individual,  but  In 
many  cases  result  In  a  life-cycle  of  poverty. 
Tnis  can  best  be  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
Shlomo  Goldstein  and  his  family,  who  live 
in  the  C:^own  Heights  section  of  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Goldstein  grew  up  In  a  Hassldlc  en- 
vironment and  spent  most  of  his  young  life 
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devoted  to  the  study  of  Torah  and  Talmud. 
Fear  of  assimilation  and  Impurity  of  the  out- 
side world  prevented  him  from  much  of 
secular  education  or  training.  Mr.  Goldstein 
has  a  job  in  a  Hassid-owned  knitting  factory 
where  he  earn.s  $8500  a  year.  But,  he  has  10 
children,  al!  of  whom  he  must  send  to 
Yeshlva  (parochial  school)  where  he  must 
meet  the  tuition.  Also,  he  must  feed  his 
family  of  12  Glat  Kosher  food,  the  price  of 
which  IS  higher  than  regular  food.  So, 
although  the  welfare  department  won't  ac- 
cept It.  his  budget  compared  with  his  annual 
income  put  him  below  the  poverty  Une. 

Even  If  Mr.  Goldstein  were  to  enroll  In 
a  training  program,  or  embark  on  a  secular 
education,  it  would  not  perceptibly  Increase? 
his  available  Job  market.  Besides  the  prob- 
lem of  being  a  Sabbath  observer  and.  there- 
fore, having  to  leave  work  early  on  Friday, 
not  being  able  to  work  on  Saturday  or  the 
Jewish  holidavs.  his  beard,  sldecurls  and 
Has  idle  garb  will  not  make  an  Insurance  or 
accounting  firm  eager  to  hire  him.  It  may  be 
fashionable  for  Cha.se  Manhattan  Bank  to 
hire  a  Black  in  a  dashlkl  to  work  behind  the 
counter,  but  Shlcmo  Goldstein  doesn't  have 
a  Friend  at  Chase  Manhattan. 

In  the  United  States,  does  a  person  not 
have  the  right  to  live  with  his  religious  be- 
liefs and  still  have  the  right  to  survive? 

The  Broken  Homes:  Did  anyone  ever  stop 
to  think  about  what  happens  to  a  mother 
with  four  children  who  may  suddenly  become 
a  widow  or  divorcee?  And  what  if  she  was 
nof  of  the  "fr  rtunate  "  one5  to  be  left  with  a 
lot  of  Insurance  or  alimony?  Perhaps  one 
should  ask  Mrs.  Marlcne  Zwetdman  who  lives 
with  her  four  children  and  20-month-old 
nl?c?  fleft  by  her  sister  who  is  classified  as 
an  unfit  mother)  In  the  East  Flatbush  sec- 
tion of  Brooklyn. 

Mr.i  Zweldnian  has  to  stay  home  and 
take  care  of  the  baby,  thus  she  cannot  work. 
How  can  she  svippcrt  her  family?  She  decided 
that  It  wasn't  too  sensible  to  attempt  sur- 
vival on  ".Jewish  Pride"  alone  so  she  takes 
what  she  Is  entitled  to  welfare.  She  Is  not 
religious  but  would  like  her  son  to  know 
something  about  her  heritage;  she  would 
like  to  send  him  to  Yeshlva  day  school. 
Welfare  will  not  pay  for  that.  So,  until  and 
unless,  she  can  find  a  school  that  can  afford 
to  take  her  son  tuition-free  he  will  have  to 
go  without  it.  This,  of  course.  Is  a  subsidiary 
problem. 

There  are  thousands  of  mothers  of  disabled 
parent.^  In  Mrs.  Zweidman's  predicament,  but 
they  too  are  silent  and  huisible.  And  un- 
fortunately, so  far.  no  one  has  gone  looking 
for  them.  The  assumption  Is  that  they  do 
not  exist. 

There  is  another  segment  of  Jewish  poverty 
which  no  one  thinks  about,  but  who  never- 
theless stubbornly  Insist  on  e.xlstlng.  They 
are  the  thousands  of  Black  Jews  spread 
throughout  the  Inner-cltles  of  our  country. 
Can  you  Imagine  a  family  or  individual  hav- 
ing any  of  the  problenxs  previously  mentioned 
only  to  have  them  compounded  by  growing 
up  a  problem-oriented  Black  ghetto,  and.  In 
addition,  having  to  live  with  the  standard 
discrimination  suffered  by  all  Blacks'^ 

Perhaps  If  we  restore  the  true  meaning  of 
Jewish  pride  we  might  once  again  learn  to 
care  for  those  less  fortunate,  to  keep  them 
in  our  community,  and  possibly  prevent  these 
problems  from  growing  or  recurring  In 
greater  proportions.  "Jewish  Pride"  has 
sjmeho'v  come  to  mean  pride  in  accom- 
plishments, pride  in  our  leaders,  but  also 
shame  In  our  failures.  Shame  to  the  extent 
that  our  Jewish  pride  will  not  allow  us  to 
think  about  the  failures  or  do  anything  about 
them.  And  so  It  has  happened  that  If  one 
is  affluent,  his  pride  prevents  him  from  think- 
ing about  those  Jews  of  whom  he  cannot  be 
proud. 

Poverty  agencies  must  learn  to  see  through 
the  myth  of  Jewish  affluence  which  we  our- 
selves are  so  proud  of  fostering,  and  allow 
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poor  Jews  who  may  not  believe  the  myth  to 
participate  In  poverty  programs.  "No  one  Is 
poorer  than  the  poor  who  are  conceived  as 
being  rich."  And  no  one  knows  more  suf- 
fering than  those  whose  suffering  is  not 
believed. 


Ju)ie  30,  1972 


TRIBUTE  TO  TOM  LITTLE 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  30.  1972 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
media  in  Tennessee,  the  South  and.  in- 
deed, throughout  America  recorded  a 
sad  obit  last  week  when  they  hnd  to 
Ust  the  June  20  death  of  former  Nashville 
Tennessean  cartoonist  Tom  Little. 

A  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  a  man  whose 
drawings  always  carried  a  simple,  unmis- 
takable message  about  man  and  his 
worlds — liis  community,  his  politics,  the 
achievement  of  his  humanitarian 
goals — Tom  Little  in  his  73  years  dis- 
played the  talent,  curiosity,  and  in- 
genuity which  evey  true  journalist  seeks 
to  command. 

In  his  mem.ory  and  to  bring  to  life  for 
my  colleagues  this  fine  Nashvillian's  ded- 
ication, drive,  and  accomplishments,  I 
include  the  following  June  21  Nashville 
Tennessean  article  in  the  Record: 
Crcsading  CA-^iTooNisr  Tom  Little  Dies  at  73 

Tom  Little,  long-time  cartoonist  for  the 
Tennessean  who  wielded  a  crusading  crayon 
with  unsubtle  strokes  which  caused  friends 
to  smile  and  opponents  to  shudder,  died  at 
5:30  p.m.  yesterday  at  his  home. 

Little.  73.  of  2046  Castlemau  Drive,  had 
been  in  ill  health  since  suffering  a  stroke 
In  the  fall  of  1970,  a  few  months  after  his 
retirement  in  the  spring  of  that  year. 

Services  will  be  at  2:30  p.m.  tomorrow  at 
Roesch-Patton  Funeral  Home,  1715  Broad- 
way. Other  arrangements  were  incomplete 
laist  night. 

A  man  who  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his 
dramatic  sympathy  with  polio-stricken  chil- 
dren Little  also  drew  biting  caricatures 
which  gr.ve  presidents,  governors,  mayors 
and  even  the  Republican  party  indigestion. 

"I  iet  cartoonists  on  Republican  papers 
worry  about  the  other  side  of  the  story," 
Little  once  said,  with  only  the  smallest  bit 
cf  facetlous:ies;.  "I  know  our  side  is  right." 

In  keeping  with  that  remark,  his  cartoons 
were  usually  direct  and  often  devastating — 
and  always  simple.  Fellow  employes  of  the 
Tennessean,  most  of  whom  spend  consider- 
able time  making  each  other  the  butts  of 
Jokes,  could  make  Little  furious  merely  by 
observing : 

"Uh,  Tom,  uh,  I  didn't  understand  that 
cartoon  this  morning." 

During  tne  first  part  of  his  Journalistic 
career  he  served  a  long  apprenticeship  as  a 
police  reporter  during  Nashville's  mad  pro- 
hibitionist 1920s,  chasing  many  an  ambu- 
lance, dramatizing  many  a  murder  and  in- 
terestedly witnesi?ing  many  a  call  house  raid. 

It  Is  said  that  when  newsmen  gathered 
near  caches  of  whisky  confiscated  by  police- 
men. Little  always  was  chosen  as  the  one 
to  sneak  inside  and  borrow  them  a  bottle  or 
two  because,  at  5-4,  he  was  always  the 
smallest   In   the  crowd. 

He  also  was  always  one  of  the  most  tena- 
cious. At  one  particularly  bloody  murder 
which  might  have  left  a  less  experienced 
writer  stunned  and  nauseous.  Little  beat  an 
opposition  reporter  to  the  only  nearby  tele- 
phone, whose  wire  he  cut.  The  opposing  re- 
porter  thereupon   missed   his   deadline   and 


Little  and  the  Tennessean  carried  the  story 
first. 

From  years  of  these  experiences  follov.ed 
by  years  of  running  the  Tennessean  news- 
room as  city  editor.  Tom  Little  brought  a 
stunning  seriousness  and  unmistakable  re- 
ality to  his  drawing  board  when  he  got  to 
it  finally  in  1936. 

Although  some  of  his  earliest  associates 
have  said  Little  was  an  accomplished  artist 
from  the  time  he  was  14.  it  took  him  two 
decades  to  become  a  cartoonist  for  the  Ten- 
nessean. He  became  one  tiirough  strange 
circumstances. 

According  to  the  late  associate  editor  of 
the  Tennessean.  John  H.  Nye.  Little  actually 
was  demoted  to  his  Job  as  editorial  cartoon- 
ist after  five  upliappy  years  as  a  city  editor. 
It  resulted  from  an  election-night  argument 
with  Lit  Pardue,  the  late  editor  of  the 
Tennessean. 

"Pardue  got  so  mad  at  Tom  he  fired  him 
off  the  city  desk  and  transferred  him  to  the 
job  of  editorial  cartoonist — with  a  cut  in 
pay."  Nye  recalled. 

About  a  year  after  Little's  demotion  to 
cartoonist,  as  said  to  have  made  him  much 
happier  than  his  earlier  promotion  to  city 
editor,  the  late  Silliman  Evans  took  control 
of  the  newspaper.  Little's  tough,  stark  and 
uncompromising  drawing  style  was  made  for 
Evans'  hard-hitting  brand  of  Journalism. 

Almost  Immediately  the  powerful  nature 
of  his  drawings  attracted  national  atten- 
tion. He  probably  had  more  cartoons  re- 
printed in  other  newspapers  and  periodicals 
than   has   any   other   cartoonist. 

Among  the  biggest  were  Time,  Newsweek 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune.  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
chose  two  of  his  cartoons  to  help  illustrate 
Its  four-volume  history  of  the  Second  World 
War  decade— 1937-47. 

In  1948  he  was  awarded  the  cartooning 
medal  by  the  National  Headliners'  Club. 
whose  national  awards  are  second  in  Jour- 
nalistic stature  only  to  those  offered  by  the 
Pulitzer  Comnxittee.  But  it  was  in  1957 
that  he  received  Journalism's  highest  award. 
It  was  a  drawing  of  a  child  on  crutches 
watching  other  children  playing  football  and 
asking  himself  "Wonder  Why  My  Parents 
Didn't  Give  Me  Salk  Shots?'"'  This  heavy- 
handed  blow  at  parental  apathy  surrounding 
the  new  cure  for  polio  was  from  the  main- 
stream of  the  Little  tradition. 

"My  idea  was  to  wake  people  up  to  the 
opportunity  they  had  to  give  their  children 
these  shots,"  Little  said  later.  "It  w.as  a 
chance  they  never  had  before  and  might 
never  have  again. 

"You  rarely  accomplish  something  good 
by  praising  something  in  a  cartoon.  To  pro- 
mote something  good  you  have  to  point  out 
something  bad  on  the  other  side.  Good  car- 
toons are  not  funny.  They  are  serious  busi- 
ness. People  don't  laugh  at  them.  They  get 
mad  at  them." 

Unlike  many  of  his  drawings,  the  theme 
of  his  Pulitzer  winner  was  not  assigned  to 
him  by  the  editors.  He  came  up  with  it  him- 
self. Or,  rather,  his  wife  Lillian — former  prin- 
cipal of  Glendale  School — gave  it  to  him 
after  receiving  a  telephoned  suggestion  from 
the  late  Dr.  John  J.  Lentz.  who  realized  what 
Impact  a  Little  cartoon  could  have  on  the 
public  apathy  to  the  newly  discovered  anti- 
polio  vaccine. 

"Getting  a  cartoon  idea,  particularly  a 
funny  one.  is  a  grim  and  terrible  business. 
and  Tom  makes  the  worst  of  it."  once  said 
Tennessean  editorial  cartoonist  Charles  Bis- 
sell.  Little's  brother-in-law. 

"His  face  at  such  times  is  no  pleasant  sight. 
Written  across  it  are  more  expressions  than 
one  face  can  comfortably  contain.  There  is, 
of  course,  the  painted  look  that  inhabits  most 
thinking  faces. 

"But  also  there  are  looks  of  suspicion, 
greed,  Intolerance,  cruelty,  shame,  fatuity, 
friendship,  mirth   and   murder  .  .   .  his  face 
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assumes  the  expressions  of  the  characters  in 
his  cartoons,  and  these  characters  usually 
are  in  embarrassing  or  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstances ..." 

Most  of  his  political  subjects  were  In  espe- 
cially embarrassing  or  unpleasant  circum- 
stances after  he  finished  a  caricature  of  them. 

Little  was  a  Mason  and  a  Shrlner  and  dur- 
ing his  latter  years  he  made  many  trips  to 
Shrine  conventions,  reporting  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Tennessean  the  activities  of  the 
organization. 

But  unquestionably  the  bulk  of  the  color- 
ful stories  about  the  cartoonist  come  from 
the  old  police-reporting  days,  times  that — 
like  those  of  every  other  man — grew  more 
dramatic  with  age. 

A  native  of  Williamson  County,  Little  was 
born  Sept.  27,  1898,  to  John  Wallace  Little, 
a  farmer,  and  his  wife  Florence  Johnson 
Little.  His  father  died  when  he  was  2. 

In  1926  Little  married  the  former  Helen 
Dahnke.  a  reporter  for  the  Tennessean,  who 
died  in  1938.  On  Oct.  20,  1945.  he  married  the 
former  Lillian  Hannah,  who  survives. 

After  attending  Montgomery  Bell  Academy, 
he  Joined  the  Tennessean  at  the  age  of  17. 
It  might  be  said  that  he  v.-as  given  half  a 
job  because  he  and  a  friend,  Tom  Sims,  both 
decided  to  apply  at  the  same  time  and  went 
to  the  Tennessean  offices  together. 

They  were  told  but  one  Job  was  available. 

"Tom  spoke  up  and  said,  'We'll  take  it  and 
split  the  salarv,'  "  Little  recalled  much  later. 
■We  did.  too.  Fifteen  dollars  a  week  between 

us." 

Sims  later  went  to  King  Features,  one  of 
the  Nation's  largest  newspaper  syndicates. 
.".nd  became  a  columnist. 

Little's  real  Immersion  into  the  central 
r.rea  of  Journalism  came  when  he  began 
covering  the  police  beat  in  1919 — and  almost 
immediately  was  faced  with  a  famous  murder 
that  has  never  been  solved— the  slaying  of 
a  man  named  Robin  Cooper. 

Coopers  car  was  found  on  Highway  100  on 
a  bridge  over  Richland  Creek  with  hair  and  a 
bloody  stone  inside  it.  The  body  was  found 
underneath  the  bridge,  and  as  soon  as  Little 
her.rd  police  officers  shouting  from  under- 
r.eath  that  bridge,  he  started  running  for  a 
telephone — only  to  find  a  rival  reporter 
al^ead  of  him. 

"He  got  to  this  house  first  and  started  to 
call  his  office  when  I  cut  the  telephone 
wire."  Little  said  proudly  many  years  later. 
"I  got  a  ride  to  another  house  about  a  half 
mile  down  the  road  and  we  scooped  them  on 
that  one." 

One  of  the  most  brutal  murders  he  re- 
called writing  v.as  that  of  a  bootlegger 
named  Harry  Lehman  whose  life  went  well 
until  he  fell"  out  of  favor  v,-ith  the  law  en- 
forcement  authorities  and  went  broke. 

Becoming  fair  game  for  his  erstwhile  un- 
derlings, he  was  lured  into  an  adjacent 
countv  by  a  woman  before  being  slowly  shot 
to  death  by  his  enemies  who  began  by  shoot- 
ing off  his  fingers  and  toes. 

Such  events  have  an  effect  on  some  men's 
senses  of  humor,  and  they  may  well  have 
affected  Little's.  His  was  wry  and  funny,  as 
long  as  the  Joke  was  on  the  next  man.  Ac- 
cording to  his  associates  at  the  Tennessean. 
he  never  was  terribly  amused  when  the  Joke 
was  on  him.  But  the  jokes  he  put  on  others 
were  often  as  quick  and  direct  as  his 
cartoons. 

In  1958,  v,hen  employes  and  ex-employes 
of  the  Tennessean  were  gathering  to  pay  a 
dinner  tribute  to  Little,  one  of  the  visitors 
was  Rufus  Jarman,  Middle  Tennessean  na- 
tive who  was  a  New  York  free-lance  writer 
and  former  Tennessean  employe. 

Jarman  dropped  by  the  newspaper  office 
and  one  of  the  reporters  there  asked  for  an 
interview. 

"I've  only  got  about  15  minutes,"  Jarman 
said. 

"You  could  tell  everything  you  ever  knew 
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or  learned  in  15  minutes,"  Little  observed 
sonorously. 

Little's  cartooning  days  were  not  always 
the  profound  successes  that  Pulitzer  Prizes 
and  Headliner  Awards  would  suggest.  One 
of  his  bitterest  disappointments  had  to  do 
with  a  syndicated  cartoon  called  Sunflower 
Street.  It  was  a  cartoon  panel  about  blacks, 
and  his  decision  to  quit  drawing  it  in  1950 
resulted  finally  in  a  disparagement  about 
the  growing  fragmentation  and  polarization 
of  races  and  creeds  in  America. 

He  lamented  growth  of  an  inability  of 
Americans  to  laugh  at  themselves. 

"We  stand  in  constant  danger  of  offend- 
ing somebody.  "  he  later  said.  "We  also  stand 
close  to  refining  the  good  humor  right  out 
of  American  life." 

At  that  time  editors  became  leery  of  using 
Sunflower  Street  because  cf  fear  it  might  be 
construed  as  "looking  down"  on  black 
people. 

In  1372  such  a  prospect  seems  almost 
laughable.  For  more  than  30  years.  Tom  Lit- 
tle's political  cartoons  championed,  rather 
than  tried  to  v.ndermlne,  the  rights  of  mi- 
nority races  and  creeds  in  the  South. 

In  addition  to  his  widow  he  is  survived 
by  an  aunt,  Mrs.  Tom  Murray,  of  Franklin. 
Tenn. 

Active  pallbearers  are  Lou  Bottlggl,  Robert 
Cowan.  A.  A.  Gorin.  William  8.  Justice,  Sam 
Molay.  Phillip  Perkerson.  Lewis  Stanley. 
James  N.  Stansell,  Terry  Tomlln,  David 
Young  and  Bill  Blssell. 


ALLIED  SERVICES  ACT  OF  1972 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  OUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  30.  1972 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  along  with  my  colleagues, 
on  behalf  of  the  administration,  the 
Allied  Services  Act.  The  President,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  proposed  the 
Allied  Sei'vices  Act  not  only  as  a  means 
of  cutting  bureaucratic  redtape  and 
streamlining  the  machinery  of  Govern- 
ment, but  more  importantly,  as  a  means 
of  enabling  State  and  local  agencies  to 
deliver  services  to  individuals  in  need  in 
a  more  re?;ponsive  manner. 

The   President   said: 

We  need  a  new  approach  to  the  delivery  of 
social  services — one  which  Is  built  around 
people  and  not  around  programs.  We  need 
an  approach  which  treats  a  person  as  a  whole 
and  which  treats  a  family  as  a  unit.  We  need 
to  break  through  rigid  categoried  walls,  to 
open  up  narrow  bureaucratic  compartments, 
to  consolidate  and  coordinate  related  pro- 
grams in  a  comprehensive  approach  to  re- 
lated problems. 

We  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  tliis  bill, 
through  the  committee  hearings,  will 
open  up  a  dialog  which  will  enable  all 
interested  parties  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  their  views  known.  We  critically 
need  to  know  and  understand  how  to 
best  deliver  sei-vices  to  those  in  need  as 
well  as  how  to  facilitate  access  to  services. 

At  tWs  time,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  over 
200  categorical  programs  each  with  its 
own  administrative  structure  at  State 
and  local  levels.  At  no  point  is  there  a 
single  agency  accountable  for  organizing 
all  of  the^e  separate  service  programs 
into  a  single  system.  No  agency  is  respon- 
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sible  to  the  individual  for  arranging  serv- 
ices to  meet  his  or  her  multiple  needs. 
We  think  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
address  the  problem  and  attempt  to  find 
solutions  to  resolve  i* 


COUNTERVAILING  DUTIES 


HON.  RICH.^RD  H.  FULTON 


:  LN  N  L:5St.t- 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  FTJLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day. June  29,  1972.  I  introduced  H.R. 
15794,  to  amend  section  516  of  the  Tar- 
iff Act  of  1930. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
judicial  review  for  American  manufac- 
turers in  countervaiUng  duty  cases. 
Under  section  514  of  the  Tariff  Act,  im- 
porters have  the  right  to  judicial  review 
of  an  administrative  decision  that  a 
bounty  or  grant  exists  with  respect  to 
certain  imported  merchandise  and  that 
countervailing  duties  will  accordingly  be 
imposed  on  such  merchandise.  Until  re- 
cently it  was  believed  that  a  domestic 
manufacturer  filing  a  countervailing 
duty  complaint  could  similarly  obtain 
judicial  review  under  section  516* bt  of 
the  Tariff  Act  where  the  Treasury  De- 
partment failed  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  Countervailing  Duty  Law  <19 
U.S.C.  1303 ' .  The  right  to  challenge 
Treasury  inaction  in  such  cases  was, 
however,  effectively  denied  American 
manufacturers  in  a  1971  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals, 
United  States  v.  Hammond  Lead  Prod- 
ucts. Inc..  440  F,  2d  1024.  There,  the  ap- 
pellate court  held  that  the  Customs 
Court  lacked  jurisdiction  to  review  a 
complainant's  challenge  that  Treasury 
had  failed  to  assess  a  countervailing 
duty. 

The  effect  of  that  case  is  to  emascu- 
late the  countei-vailing  duty  law  which 
is  designed  to  offset  the  artificial  com- 
petitive advantage  of  imported  products 
over  American-made  products  by  virtue 
of  subsidies  given  in  the  exporting 
country.  While  the  countervailing  duty 
law  is  mandatory  in  its  terms,  the  Ham- 
mond Lead  decision  forecloses  effective 
relief  to  injured  domestic  producers 
where  Treasury  decides  for  policy  rea- 
sons not  to  enforce  the  law  or  unrea- 
sonably delays  enforcement. 

This  amendment  to  section  516  is 
needed  to  accord  fundamental  equity  to 
American  producers  suffering  from  this 
kind  of  unfair  practice:  that  is,  subsidies, 
and  to  insure  that  the  intent  of  Congress 
as  leflected  in  the  countervailing  duty 
law  will  be  fulfilled.  It  should  be  noted 
that  domestic  manufacturers  have  the 
right  to  judicial  review  in  other  customs 
matters  under  section  516.  This  bill  would 
make  clear  that  that  right  extends  to 
countervailing  duty  questions  and  is 
therefore  m  the  nature  of  a  technical 
amendment. 

The  bill  would  also  amend  subsection 
(f)  of  section  516  to  make  countervail- 
ing duties  applicable  in  accordance  with 
a   final   court   decision  with  respect  to 
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merchandise  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  as  of  the 
date  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pub- 
lishes a  negative  decision  on  an  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  petition  under  sec- 
tion 516i  b) .  The  purpose  of  this  technical 
provision  is  to  make  sure  that,  if  the 
courts  find  tiie  Secretai-y's  decision  not  to 
impose  countervailing  duties  to  be  in 
error,  the  complainant  v/ill  not  be  denied 
meaningful  relief,  because  of  protracted 
litigation.  Without  this  amendment 
coimtervailing  duties  would  be  imposed 
only  on  imports  cormng  into  the  United 
States  after  a  court  decision  sustaining 
the  American  manufacturer's  challenge. 


FEDERAL  REVEI^TUE  SHARING 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVE.S 

Thursday,  June  29.  1972 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
many  Members;  of  the  House  are  aware. 
I  have  for  .^ome  time  been  a  strong  pro- 
ponent of  Federril  revenue  sharini;.  I  was 
an  early  supporter  of  the  Nix-.m  admln- 
istraiion  propc-^als  in  this  field,  and 
traveled  across  the  country  campaigning 
for  revenue  sharing;. 

Thus,  it  was  with  gieat  difficulty  and 
refrret  that  I  cast  a  nay  vote  on  H.R. 
14370.  the  revi-sed  revenue  sharing  bill 
whicli  passed  the  House  on  June  22. 

The  plan  for  sharing  Federal  revenues 
which  was  written  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  contains  several  major 
flaws,  the  effects  of  which  are  so  serious 
that  I  could  not  be  a  party  to  making 
them  law. 

First,  this  bill  provides  unusually 
powerful  incentives  for  local  and  State 
governments  to  raise  their  taxes.  Second, 
the  bill  will  not  correct  the  deficiencies 
in  the  present  grant-in-aid  programs. 
Instead,  it  will  only  add  another  layer 
on  top  of  the  existing  Federal  aid  system, 
which  is  sorely  in  need  of  thoroughgoing 
reform. 

By  giving  more  money  to  governments 
which  tax  their  constituents  more  heav- 
ily, the  bill  would  place  a  double  burden 
on  the  average  taxpayer.  The  so-called 
"free  money"  from  Washin^iton  must 
come  from  somewhere,  and  in  this  case, 
it  is  the  averace  taxpayer  who  must  pick 
up  the  tab,  and  S30  billion  simply  does 
not  materialize  out  of  thin  air.  In  addi- 
tion, it  will  not  take  local  govern- 
mental officials  loner  to  realize  that  the 
more  they  raise  local  taxes,  the  more 
money  they  will  get  from  Wa.shin^ton. 
Thus,  the  taxpayer  gets  hit  coming  and 
going,  and  intense  pressure  is  placed  on 
the  upward  spiral  of  taxation.  Since 
taxes  are  alreadv  out  of  hand,  this  bill 
could  place  them  beyond  anvone's  con- 
trol in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

Moreover.  H.R.  14370.  wliich  was  sup- 
posed to  begin  a  shift  away  from  strings- 
attached  Federal  funds  under  the  grant- 
in-aid  programs,  fails  to  do  this  at  all 
It  simply  spends  money  which  just  is 
not  there,  rather  than  spend  the  money 
we  do  have  In  a  different  fashion. 
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The  initial  proposal  advanced  by  the 
White  House  provided  for  both  general 
and  special  revenue  sharing  programs. 
Of  the  SIG  billion  annual  expenditure 
which  was  originally  proposed,  only  $5 
billion  was  slated  for  general  revenue 
sharing,  with  the  balance  of  $11  billion 
to  be  spent  in  the  form  of  special  rev- 
enue sharing.  Moreover,  this  $11  billion 
was  not  "new  money,"  but  rather  was 
to  be  taken  from  existing  categorical  aid 
programs,  and  spent  in  a  different 
fashion. 

The  rocky  road  through  Congress 
changed  all  that.  Instead  of  special  reve- 
nue sharing,  we  have  only  "high  prior- 
ity areas"  in  which  the  shared  revenue 
is  to  be  spent.  And  instead  of  replacing 
categorical  grants,  this  bill  only  piles 
more  aid  programs  on  top.  leaving  grant- 
in-aid  programs  untouched.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  new  programs  require 
"new  money,"  money  which  is  nowhere 
to  be  found  in  this  era  of  unprecedented 
Federal  budget  deficits.  Instead  of  in- 
stituting major  structural  reform  in  gov- 
ernmental aid  programs.  H.R.  14370  only 
compounds  an  already  unsatisfactory 
situation. 

There  is  a  serious  drawback  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  shared  revenues  are 
assigned  to  "high-priority  areas."  These 
areas  include  public  safety,  public  trans- 
portation, and  environmental  improve- 
ment and  protection.  The  problem  is  that 
there  are  already  extensive  Federal  aid 
programs  in  effect  which  are  designed  to 
deal  with  these  problems.  In  the  area  of 
public  safety,  for  example,  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1973  already  includes  nearly 
a  billion  dollars  for  support  of  State  and 
local  crime  reduction  activities.  Nearly 
S6  billion  is  in  the  budget  for  Federally 
assisted  transportation  projects.  Many 
more  billions  are  to  be  spent  in  environ- 
mental improvement  projects. 

While  already  funded  areas  receive 
even  more  money  under  this  bill,  areas 
in  which  a  crisis  or  near-crisis  situation 
exists  receive  no  money  at  all.  Local 
governments,  which  receive  two-thirds  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  the  bill,  are 
expressly  prohibited  from  spending  any 
of  it  on  education.  With  court  decisions 
in  at  least  four  States,  including  Califor- 
nia, threatening  to  bring  a  major  read- 
justment in  methods  of  financing  educa- 
tion, to  leave  this  area  untouched  bv 
revenue  sharing  is  almost  imbelievable. 
But  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  as- 
pect of  this  plan  is  its  separation  of  the 
job  of  taxing  from  the  job  of  spending. 
No  longer  will  the  desire  of  State  and 
local  governments  to  spend  be  tempered 
and  restrained  by  the  necessity  to  tax 
in  order  to  raise  the  money  spent.  Be- 
sides increasing  the  propensity  of  local 
governments  to  spend,  this  bill  will  make 
them  ever  more  dependent  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Instead  of  accomplishing  the  original 
objective  of  revenue  sharing,  that  of 
decentralizing  government,  and  making 
it  more  responsive  to  the  people,  this  biU 
makes  local  governments  dependent  on 
Washington,  and  centralizes  government 
control.  The  two-thirds  of  the  money  dis- 
tributed by  this  bill  which  goes  to  local 
governments  is  restricted  to  specific 
areas,  and  establishes  a  principle  of  Fed- 
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eral  control  over  local  expenditures.  This 
is  anything  but  brL-:ging  government 
closer  to  the  people. 

In  short,  this  plan  will  reverse  a  tradi- 
tion of  separating  Federal  from  State 
and  local  government  which  is  as  old  as 
the  Republic  itself.  It  will  accelerate  cen- 
tralized Federal  Government,  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  which  we  do  not  have  to 
spend,  spend  the  money  where  it  is  not 
needed,  and  will  raise  sharply  the  level 
of  taxation  at  all  levels  of  government. 
And  while  it  does  all  this,  it  will  fail  to 
accomplish  the  single  greatest  reason 
for  revenue  sharing:  it  will  not  achieve 
genuine  structural  reform  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  dis- 
tributes aid. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  we  will  be  the  ones 
who  will  have  to  raise  this  money,  and 
we  will  have  to  answer  to  citizens  already 
angry  over  the  high  taxes  they  must  pay. 
This  will  be  an  uncomfortable  reality 
long  after  th'j  pressures  of  an  election 
year  have  passed. 


EDUCATION      FOR      LIFE:      REPRE- 
SENTATIVE GONZALEZ'  CHALLENGE 


HON.  ABRAHAM  KAZEN,  JR. 

OF    TE.XAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  recognizes  that  the  fu- 
ture of  our  Nation  depends  on  our  youth. 
We  cannot  hide  from  them  the  tasks 
they  face,  nor  that  we  are  passing  on  to 
them  problems  which  we  have  failed  to 
solve.  My  esteemed  colleague.  Henry 
Gonzalez,  expressed  the  challenge  so 
well  in  a  recent  address  to  the  gradua- 
tion ceremonies  of  Nixon  High  School  in 
my  hometown  of  Laredo  that  I  am 
pleased  to  share  his  message  with  all  the 
Members  of  the  House; 

Spfecii  by  Representative 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez 
As  human  beings,  we  have  a  unique  capac- 
ity, a  unique  ability,  which  has  given  us  the 
power  not  merely  to  live  with  the  world  we 
find  ourselves  In,  but  to  change  It,  almost 
at  will,  to  meet  our  needs  or  suit  our  desires. 
We  need  not  suffer  the  cold,  because  we  can 
build  houses  that  enable  us  to  be  comfort- 
able, no  matter  how  cold  It  might  be.  even 
on  mountain  peaks  and  In  the  Arctic  wastes. 
We  need  not  suffer  the  heat,  because  we  have 
learned  how  to  build  air  conditioning  that 
will  keep  us  cool  no  matter  where  we  are,  no 
matter  how  hot  it  might  become.  We  need 
not  suffer  the  pangs  of  hunger  if  there  is  a 
drought  or  fire  or  other  disaster  affecting  the 
crops,  because  we  have  learned  how  to  store 
food,  to  freeze  It,  can  It.  dehydrate  it.  process 
It,  and  carry  it  wherever  It  is  needed.  We 
do  not  have  to  live  with  the  world  as  we 
find  it,  because  we  have  the  ability  to  see 
how  things  worlc.  and  how  they  can  be  made 
better:  we  h.ive  the  power  to  make  things 
serve  us,  rather  than  being  forced  to  ac- 
commodate ourselves  to  things  as  we  find 
them. 

But  we  have  also  the  power  for  self  delu- 
sion; the  fact  that  we  can  think  does  not 
mean  that  we  always  think  in  the  right  di- 
rection. We  have  the  power  to  reason,  but 
that  does  no  mean  that  we  always  use  that 
power.  Humans  alone  have  the  power  to  alter 
the  world  to  suit  them;  and.  humans  alone 
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have  the  power  to  misuse  that  same  power. 
Where  we  have  the  strength  to  build,  we 
also  have  the  strength  to  destroy.  No  one 
but  a  human  can  build  an  airplane;  and  no 
one  but  a  human  can  load  it  with  bombs. 
Having  the  power  to  reason,  we  have  at 
once  a  divine  blessing  and  a  potential  curse. 
What  are  we  to  make  of  a  world  in  which, 
according  to  the  figures,  the  rich  get  richer 
and  the  poor  get  poorer?  For  we  know  that 
in  a  single  year  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States  grows  as  much  as  the  wealth  of  India 
will  grow  during  the   next  200  years. 

What  are  we  to  make  of  a  world  in  which 
a  tiny  minority  of  the  world  uses  up  a  third 
of  the  total  energy  produced — a  third  of  the 
gas.  oil,  and  electricity? 

What  are  we  to  make  of  a  world  in  which 
twenty  percent  of  the  people  own  eighty 
percent  of  the  wealth? 

What  are  we  to  make  of  a  world  in  which 
man  has  the  capacity  to  destroy  all  life, 
either  by  a  nuclear  catacylsm  or  by  a  mis- 
guided consumption  of  the  resources  the 
planet  has  to  offer? 

What  are  we  to  make  of  a  world  In  which 
a  nation  conducts  war  by  proxy,  and  In 
which  enemies  fight  while  their  leaders  em- 
brace one  another? 

Paced  with  all  of  this,  how  are  we  to  know 
the  differei.ce  between  what  things  are  and 
what  they  only  .seem  to  be?  How  are  we  to 
know  what  Is  real,  what  Is  true,  or  even 
what  Is  po.sslble?  Have  we,  with  all  our 
knowledge,  all  our  capacity  to  learn  even 
more,  all  our  technology,  only  succeeded  in 
building  a  maze  that  we  can  never  escape? 
Our  task  Is  more  than  Just  to  survive.  If 
only  surviving  were  what  we  must  do,  then 
we  would  have  no  need  to  think,  and  we 
would  have  no  need  to  know  anything  at 
all,  other  than  how  to  find  food.  Our  task 
is  to  master  not  only  our  surroundings,  but 
ourselves  as  well.  That  is  why  we  have 
education- — not  to  equip  us  to  survive, 
though  survive  we  must — but  to  enable  us 
to  master  ourselves. 

Paced  with  fhe  problems  around  us,  the 
easiest  thing  to  do  Is  to  surrender  to  a  sense 
of  fatalism — to  say  that  we  can't  change 
anything,  so  why  worry  about  It?  And  many 
people  do  this.  Just  walk  away  and  leave  all 
the  problems  to  somebody  else. 

I  can  tmderstand  this.  After  all,  we  are 
affected  by  events  that  we  cannot  control, 
and  we  are  affected  by  events  that  we  might 
not  even  be  aware  of.  Most  of  the  members 
of  this  class  were  and  will  be  affected  by  an 
event  in  Indochina  that  took  place  in  1954, 
the  year  that  many  of  you  were  born.  When 
the  fortress  of  Dlen  Bien  Phu  fell,  France 
lost  a  colonial  empire,  and  the  republics  of 
north  and  south  Viet  Nam  were  born.  In 
that  event,  so  far  away,  came  the  end  of 
what  history  will  probably  call  the  first 
Indochina  war  and  the  beginnings  of  the 
second  Indochina  war.  In  1961  the  first 
Americans  died  in  that  war,  so  far  away  that 
few  of  us  even  knew  of  it. 

Today.  45.000  Americans  have  died  in  that 
war,  and  another  10.000  or  so  have  died  in 
accidents  directly  related  to  onr  participa- 
tion In  that  war.  We  have  all  been  affected 
by  It;  ten  thousand  young  men  in  my  dis- 
trict are  veterans  of  it:  and  we  all  know 
someone  who  has  been  there,  and  many  of 
us  know  someone  who  never  came  back  from 
there.  Yet  all  of  this  stemmed  from  an  event 
in  1954.  and  in  a  hl.storical  process  that 
started  even  before  that — so  we  know  that 
we  can  be  affected  by  an  event  that  we  are 
not  even  a'.vare  of.  or  if  we  know  of  it.  can- 
not imagine  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with 
us. 

And  we  are  left  to  wonder  about  the 
basic  morality  of  things.  If  we  are  blaming 
the  present  carnage  on  the  Russians,  why 
then  is  ot;r  President  embracing  their  Presi- 
dent: And  if  the  aggression  of  the  North 
Vlenamese  was  made  possible  by  the  Chinese, 
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why  then  did  our  President  embrace  their 
leaders:  If  there  is  a  war,  why  are  not 
the  contending  national  leaders  enemies? 
It  Is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  leaders 
of  nations  can  order  their  forces  to  war. 
and  at  the  same  time  embrace  one  another 
as  if  nothing  were  going  on.  It  is  as  If  we 
could  see  a  man  kicking  another  man  be- 
neath the  table,  while  both  are  smiling 
and  pretending  nothing  at  all  is  wrong. 

If  we  are  to  be  affected  by  events  long 
ago  and  far  away.  I  can  understand  how  we 
can  come  to  a  sense  of  fatalism.  If  we  are 
to  see  war  taking  place  at  one  level  and 
negotiations  at  another.  I  can  understand 
why  there  would  rise  \ip  a  feeling  of  con- 
fusion and  frustration. 

I  believe  that  the  Nation  is  frustrated; 
we  see  all  around  us  problems,  and  we  see 
all  around  us  things  that  need  to  be  done, 
must  be  done,  and  which  cannot  wait — but 
which  are  nevertheless  ignored.  We  do  not 
seem  to  have  a  sense  of  mission;  we  do  not 
know  in  what  direction  we  want  to  go.  We 
know  that  we  have  the  power  to  accomplish 
great  things,  but  we  do  not  know  what  It  is 
we  want  to  do. 

Some  seek  refuge  in  movements:  some 
march,  some  curse,  some  pray. 

Some  seek  refuge  by  escaping,  however 
temporarily.  Into  fantasy;  into  the  euphoria 
that  drugs  and  drink  can  bring  about. 

Some  concern  themselves  about  things 
that  do  not  really  matter,  and  seek  oblivion 
by  paying  close  attention  to  Imaginary 
specks  of  dust. 

Some  seek  out  meaningful  action,  and  try 
to  offer  leadership.  Some  study,  some  WTlte, 
and  some  only  drift  along. 

Let  us  admit  that  this  is  not  an  easy  world 
in  which  to  live.  But  let  us  also  recognize 
that  we  are  not  here  merely  to  live. 

I  believe  that  however  small  or  great  the 
role  we  play  is.  we  should  aim  to  live  so  that 
when  it  is  all  over,  we  can  feel  some  sense  of 
satisfaction.  For  the  members  of  the  gradu- 
ating class,  there  is  a  sense  of  satisfaction  for 
all  of  you — a  sense  of  relief  for  all  of  you. 
The  Important  thing  is  that  you  should  have 
no  regrets  about  school:  you've  accomplished 
something.  What  you  have  done  Is  not  just 
to  survive  a  course,  though  I  think  that 
many  of  you  probably  feel  that  is  the  case. 
What,  you  have  done  Is  to  learn  how  to  see 
things  as  they  really  are,  how  to  deal  with 
some  of  the  problems  that  life  presents.  It 
may  seem  right  now  that  there  are  more 
questions  than  answers,  but  that  will  always 
be  true.  The  business  of  education  is  not  to 
provide  all  the  answers  but  to  show  how  a 
few  of  thom  can  be  obtained,  and  to  show 
how  it  is  possible  to  master  events,  to  master 
yotir  surroundings — how  to  be  in  charge  of 
yourself. 

Knowing  how  to  do  a  few  things  should 
enable  you  to  learn  how  to  do  a  great  many 
more  things. 

You  may  sometimes  be  tempt«d  to  feel 
that  fate  controls  your  life.  Some  things  in 
life  you  cannot  control.  From  the  day  you 
were  born,  it  was  Inevitable  that  you  would 
go  to  school.  It  was  not  inevitable  that  you 
would  die  in  a  war.  And  that  Is  the  crucial 
business  of  being  a  human  being — the  busi- 
ness of  accomplishing  the  things  that  make 
sense  and  finding  some  way  of  avoiding  the 
irrational,  or  some  way  of  solving  problems 
that  seemingly  cannot  be  solved. 

Wars  are  not  inevitable:  the  problems 
of  man  can  be  solved  in  better  ways.  One 
example,  there  are  about  fifteen  million 
people  in  South  Viet  Nam;  we  have  spent 
something  like  fifteen  billion  dollars  in  a 
war  there — $150,000  for  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  that  land.  It  would  have  been 
better  for  them,  and  cheaper  for  us.  to  have 
given  each  family  in  North  and  South  Viet 
Nam  alike  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which 
would  have  made  them  all  wealthy  by  the 
standards    of    this    world.    One    could    have 
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bought  Indochina  many  times  over  for  the 
price  that  has  been  paid  In  determining  how 
and  by  whom  it  shall  be  governed.  Surely, 
here  was  a  better  answer  than  this  war. 

As  rational  beings,  we  should  surely  be 
able  to  arrive  at  better  solutions  to  rivalries 
than  this.  It  is  not  inevitable  that  such 
tragedies  take  place. 

Viet  Nam,  war,  peace — all  of  these  things 
may  seem  distant  and  without  meaning,  but 
they  are  Issues  that  affect  every  one  of  ua. 
The  task  of  yoiir  education  has  been  to 
help  you  nnd  better  wavs  to  do  things:  you 
have  learned  some  of  tiiese  better  ways. 

Your  education  vvnll  never  end;  you  will 
always  be  learning  better  ways.  If  we  are 
forttinate,  you  will  be  better  masters  of 
destiny  than  any  who  have  come  before  you. 
.And  I  think  that  you  will. 

All  of  us  are  proud — proud  to  have  come 
this  far,  proud  to  have  seen  you  accomplish 
what  you  have — and  prouder  still  that  we 
know  how  much  further  you  will  go.  You 
have  made  a  beginning. 


THE  JUNE  20  PRIMARY  ELECTION  IN 
NEW  YORK 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

07    NrW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many,  if 
not  most,  people  que.stlon  the  objectl'vity 
of  a  Congressman  who  has  been  defeated 
in  a  primary  election  when  he  comments 
upon  that  election.  Nevertheless.  I  do 
feel  constrained  to  comment  upon  one 
a.spect  of  the  recent  primary  election  in 
New  York. 

The  mechanical  aspects  of  the  election 
were  a  complete  and  utter  fiasco.  Thou- 
sands of  people  who  wi.shed  to  vote  in  the 
22d  District  in  the  Bronx  were  effectively 
disenfranciiised  by  the  board  of  elec- 
tions. A  great  many  voters  were  not  in- 
formed of  their  proper  polling  place. 
Many  of  those  who  did  find  the  correct 
loc-ation  arrived  only  to  find  long  lines 
of  voters  waiting  to  use  a  limited  num- 
ber of  machines  or  machines  which  were 
inoperable  and  went  luirepalred  for 
hours.  Indeed,  in  some  sections  of  the 
22d  District  and  indeed  In  many  other 
sections  of  New  York  City,  people  were 
still  voting  at  3  am. — people  who  were 
in  line  at  the  official  closing  time  at  10 
p.m. 

The  board  of  elections  In  New  York 
is  a  politically  appointed  and  controlled 
institution  and  its  appointments  are  in 
turn  politically  inspired.  In  large  meas- 
ure, this  accounts  for  the  total  incom- 
petence— if  it  wa.s  not.  as  seems  probable, 
a  deliberate  attempt  to  disenfranchise 
thousands  of  voters — displayed  in  the  re- 
cent election.  It  also  gives  those  who 
control  the  board  and  its  appointments 
a  clear  and  manifestly  unfair  advantage 
over  thase  who  challenged  the  regular 
Democratic  organization  and  Its  candi- 
dates for  public  and  party  office. 

For  example,  during  the  recent  elec- 
tion, officially  appointed  objective  In- 
spectors were  observed  making  lists  of 
vot^ers  and  turning  the  lists  over  to  the 
regular  Democratic  organization  so  that 
the  organization  would  know  of  which  of 
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Its  supporters  had  voted  and  which  had 
not. 

In  my  own  case,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  result  uould  have  been  changed 
had  the  board  or  its  employees  di-splayed 
even  a  minimai  degree  of  competence  or, 
In  some  ca^es.  the  slightest  objectivity. 
But,  there  are  some  contests  in  New  York 
City  where  the  result  might  ver>'  well 
have  been  different.  At  the  very  least, 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  voters 
would  not  have  been  disenfranchised. 

Through  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  the  Federal  Government  demon- 
strated an  interest  and  concern  In  the 
manner  in  which  State  and  local  govern- 
ments conducted  elections  to  Federal 
office.  That  act  provides  for  a  Federal 
take-over  of  election  procedures  where 
it  can  be  demonstrated  that  State  or  lo- 
cal officials  are  preventing  citizens  from 
voting  or  registering  to  vote  upon  the 
basis  of  race  or  color. 

As  a  logical  extension  of  this  Federal 
expression  of  interest  in  local  pro- 
cedures, the  Congress  should  investigate 
the  recent  election  in  New  York  and 
other  parts  of  the  country  in  order  to 
determine  whether  or  not  election  to 
Federal  office  is  being  determined  by  lo- 
cal incompetence  or  political  partisan- 
ship. If  so,  the  Congress  ought  to 
seriouslj'  consider  legislation  providing 
for  Federal  supervision  or  Federal  con- 
duct of  primaries  and  elections  for  Fed- 
eral office. 


CONGRESSMAN  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 
REASSERTS  OPPOSITION  TO 
BUSING 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl'RESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  30.  1972 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  re- 
astert  by  continuing  opposition  to  busing 
in  pursuit  of  racial  balance. 

The  controversy  o\er  busing  is  stead- 
ily moving  toward  ultimate  decision  In 
the  US.  Supreme  Court,  where  I  hope 
and  believe  there  will  be  a  ruling  against 
busing  so  that  the  matter  is  resolved 
once  and  for  all. 

I  believe  the  point  should  be  empha- 
sized that  the  majority  sentiment  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  the  body 
which  most  accurately  reflects  the  pop- 
ular will,  is  definitely  antibusing. 
FTirthennore,  in  those  States  where  the 
bu.,ing  issue  has  been  presented  to  the 
voters,  a  strong  majority.  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  has  said  "No."  Party  plat- 
forms, written  by  persons  who  are  not 
elected  by  the  people,  are  advisory  in 
nature  and  have  no  binding  effect.  They 
are  an  element  in  the  political  proce.ss, 
but  impose  no  iron  discipline  on  anyone. 

I  am  personally  for  the  concept  of  the 
neighborhood  school,  which  I  take  to 
mean  that  all  schoolchildren,  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed,  have  the 
right  to  attend  schools  nearest  their 
homes. 

The  Congie^ft  is  on  sound  ground,  mor- 
ally, legally,  and  politically,  when  it  sup- 
ports quality  education  without  quotas. 
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On  the  other  hand,  to  construct  an  edu- 
cational system  based  on  racial  balance, 
to  do  it  in  addition  on  a  school-by-school 
basis,  and  to  disregard  neutrally  drawn 
school  district  lines,  is  to  invite  chaos 
in  education. 

We  in  Michigan  have  watched  with 
dismay  as  a  series  of  rulings  by  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge  Stephen  Roth  has  plunged 
om-  State  into  bitter  divisiveness  and  a 
mood  of  impending  chaos.  Michigan  Is 
a  progressive  State  but  there  is  nothing 
progressive  about  race-conscious  quotas 
and  cross-district  btising. 

It  should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  the 
Roth  decision,  in  its  preoccupation  with 
social  engineering,  would  make  blacks 
a  permanent  minority  in  each  and  every 
school,  even  in  predominantly  black 
neighborhoods.  The  unfairness  of  such  a 
design,  and  the  loss  of  community  voice 
in  school  matters,  should  be  obvious.  In 
a  recent  Detroit  News  poll,  less  than  a 
majority  of  blacks  favored  cross-district 
busing. 

Michigan,  unlike  some  southern  States, 
never  had  a  dual  school  system,  one  for 
whites,  one  for  blacks.  It  is  inaccurate  to 
portray  Michigan's  schools  as  analagous 
to  the  dual  school  system  which  existed 
in  the  South  as  a  matter  of  law  prior  to 
1954. 

Convoluted  efforts  to  engineer  quotas 
not  only  place  Intolerable  burdens  on 
children,  parents,  and  teachers,  but 
tamper  with  the  legitimate  expectations 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  education- 
minded  families  who  have  saved  to  buy 
or  rent  a  home  in  a  particular  neighbor- 
hood near  a  particular  school.  It  Is  no 
wonder  that  parents,  having  sacrificed 
and  planned  toward  this  goal,  are 
shocked  to  then  learn  that  a  court  plans 
to  have  their  children  bused  to  distant 
out- of -neighborhood,  and  even  out-of- 
county,  schools. 

On  October  19,  1971,  I  was  among  a 
bipartisan  group  of  seven  antibusing 
Michigan     Congressmen      (Broomfield, 

DiNGELL,        WiLLI.AM       FORD,        GRIFFITHS, 

McDonald,  Neozi.  and  0'Hara>  w^ho 
introduced  an  amendment  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  It  became  known  as  the 
Broomfield  amendment. 

Under  this  amendment,  there  can  be 
no  implementation  of  court-ordered  bus- 
ing until  all  appeals  have  been  ex- 
hausted. Tlie  amendment  passed  In  the 
House  by  a  wide  margin  and  prevailed 
in  the  protracted  struggle  between  House 
and  Senate  conferees.  It  became  law 
when  the  President  signed  the  Higher 
Education  Act  in  mid-June. 

A  stay  of  proceedings  in  the  Michigan 
case  .should,  in  my  judgment,  be  issued. 

The  Broomfield  amendment  provides 
one  legal  basis  for  such  a  stay.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposed  moratorium,  which  I 
have  said  I  will  also  support,  can  be 
a  second  method  to  obtain  a  stay.  The 
third  avenue  can  be  a  stay  issued  inde- 
pendently by  perhaps  a  justice  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  on  the  basis  of  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  the  case.  This 
makes  sense  because:  First,  the  Roth 
rulings  go  well  beyond  previous  cases  and 
established  law:  second,  an  order  par- 
tially implemented  and  then  reversed 
would  cause  educational  disorder  and 
widespread  personal  trauma;  and  third. 
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the  public  interest  demands  it.  I  have 
consulted  with  attorneys  for  the  State 
and  have  urged  that  a  request  for  a  stay 
be  pressed  with  the  fullest  vigor. 

The  quickest  and  most  desirable  reme- 
dy would  be  to  have  the  higher  courts, 
and  especially  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court! 
put  a  stop  to  busing. 

If  this  approach  falls  short,  however, 
the  only  alternative  is  a  constitutional 
amendment.  I  have  already  signed  the 
discharge  petition  which  would  take 
House  Joint  Resolution  620,  the  con- 
stitutional amendment,  out  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  and  bring  it  before 
the  House  for  a  vote. 

Sound  public  policy,  as  I  have  said 
before,  should  seek  to  maximize  good 
will  and  public  sui^uort  for  quahty 
schools.  Such  support  is  a  fragile  com- 
modity, depending  on  the  personal  and 
political  commitment  of  parents,  teach- 
ers, students,  and  legislators.  Busing  for 
racial  balance  would  tear  apart  this 
support,  accentuate  racial  antagonisms, 
and  do  irreparable  damage  to  education 
in  America. 

My  views  on  this  issue  were  earlier  set 
forth  in  considerable  detail  in  my  Oc- 
tober 1971,  newsletter  to  my  constitu- 
ents, the  text  of  which  is  set  forth  below : 
The  controversy  In  the  Southeastern 
Michigan  area  over  the  increased  bussing  or 
schoolchUdren  prompts  me  to  set  forth  my 
own  views  In  this  letter  to  my  constituents", 
I  am  for  quality  education.  I  am  for  the 
concept  of  the  neighborhood  school,  which 
I  take  to  mean  that  schoolchildren,  vrithout 
regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed  go  to  schools 
nearest  to  their  homes.  I  support  the  elimina- 
tion of  racial  discrimination  in  any  form. 
I  believe  that  when  courts  and  schools  are 
colorblind  they  are  more  likely  to  be  on 
sound  moral  and  legal  grounds. 

I  begin  with  the  affirmative  statements  be- 
cause we  should  put  first  things  first  and 
not  allow  ourselves  to  become  entangled  in 
the  rhetoric  of  negativism,  labels,  and 
symbols. 

The  notion  of  compelling  racial  percent- 
ages on  a  school-by-school  basis  is  acutely 
color-conscious.  To  construct  a  dogma  based 
on  the  wlll-o'-the-wlsp  of  -'raciar  balance" 
which  crosses  neighborhood  lines,  municipal 
lines,  and  even  county  lines  would  damage, 
not  Improve,  our  sorely -pressed  public 
school  system. 

We  should  note  that  no  governmental  imlt 
nor  any  court  has  as  yet  gone  so  far  as  to 
mandate  cross-county  bussUig  to  achieve 
racial  balance.  But  we  must  also  note  that 
parents,  teachers,  and  public  figures  are 
deeply  troubled  by  the  speculations  arising 
from  a  recent  court  decision. 

There  Is  a  striking  contradiction  between 
seeking  to  establish  a  color-blind  situation 
In  educational  opportunities,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  view,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
schoolchildren  should  be  forced  to  do  some- 
thing, i.e.,  submit  to  bussing,  because  of 
their  color.  When  black  students  were,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  bussed  past 
Bchools  near  their  homes  to  predomlr.antly 
black  schools,  that  was  wrong.  To  now  bus 
whites  and  blacks  past  the  schools  nearest 
their  homes  to  various  more  distant  schools, 
on  the  basis  of  race.  Is  a  mistake. 

Wldescale  bussing  will  not,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, Improve  the  quality  of  education.  In- 
deed, such  bus^mg.  If  it  Is  for  the  ptirpose 
of  pursuing  racial  percentages,  is  certain  to 
arouse  antagonism  and  divert  public  atten- 
tion from  the  essentials  of  good  education: 
good  teachers,  good  facliities,  and  financial 
support  by  federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Equitable  distribution  of  public  resources. 
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not  an  Investment  in  fleets  of  busses,  is  the 
way  to  improve  education  for  all,  black  and 
white. 

A  public  policy  of  support  for  education  Is 
frequently  difficult.  It  depends  on  the  per- 
sonal and  political  commitment  of  parents, 
teachers,  students,  and  the  men  and  women 
of  our  legislative  bodies.  A  policy  of  massive 
bussing,  based  on  a  misplaced  emphasis  on 
race,  would  simply  exacerbate  the  growing 
attitude  that  says,  "What  the  h —  Is  going 
on?"  We  would  wind  up  with  a  net  loss, 
rather  than  a  net  gain.  In  our  school  systems. 
Federal  financial  aid  to  schools  would  be 
bogged  down  In  controversy,  resistance  to 
school  mlUage  woiUd  increase,  and  racial 
antagonisms  would  be  accentuated. 

If  it  were  only  a  question  of  political 
risk,  that  risk  might  be  taken.  But  the  con- 
cept of  widespread  bussing  to  pursue  racial 
balance  rests  on  a  faulty,  race  consciotis 
premise.  It  is  presumptuous  and  patroniz- 
ing to  suppose  that  black  children,  In  whose 
Interest  the  concept  is  advanced,  can  only 
be  educated  if  a  certain  percentage  of  white 
faces  is  produced  In  the  same  school,  by 
transport  if  necessary. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  developing 
controversy  involves  at  least  two  essentia! 
elements:  education  and  race  relations.  Tt,e 
element  of  race  relations  Is  many-faceted 
and  Is  intertwined  with  such  problems  as 
lota  opportunities,  crime  and  the  fear  of 
crime,  economic  disadvantage,  housing,  and 
family  environment  and  motivation.  Exten- 
sive bussing  will  not  solve  any  of  these 
problems. 

.■\  respected  Washington  Journalist,  who 
liappens  to  be  black,  recently  wrote, 

"Convoluted  efforts  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance are  not  likely  to  produce  educational 
improvement  for  "  the  black  children  on 
whose  behalf  the  efforts  are  undertaken. 

"Somehow  the  point  has  to  be  made  that 
wiiat  is  wrong  with  the  schools  so  many 
poor  blacks  are  forced  to  attend  is  not  the 
ab;.ence  of  white  children. 

"What  is  wrong  is  official  unconcern.  In- 
adequate e.xpendltures  of  public  money  and 
pervading  Ignorance  as  to  how  best  to  teach 
children  who  come  to  school  profoundly  dis- 
advantaged in  almost  every  way." 

If  we  are  to  achieve  quality  education  for 
all.  it  Is  essential  that  the  precarious  amity 
and  good  will  between  the  races  not  be  fur- 
ther eroded.  It  is  essential  that  a  higher 
priority  be  given  to  education  on  our  na- 
tional list  of  priorities. 

A.S  one  who  has  regularly  supported  aid 
to  education,  school  lunch  programs.  Job 
training,  and  similar  education  legislation. 
I  am  bothered  to  see  that  some  members  of 
Congress  and  others  who  have  opposed  these 
programs,  or  engaged  in  sly  efforts  to  weaken 
tl.ein.  now  rush  to  the  media  to  take  politi- 
cal advantage  of  the  public  agony  surround- 
ing race  relations  and  education.  Such  con- 
duct is  "not  thoroughbred."  as  the  saying 
goes,  and  I  hope  It  will  not  continue. 

Sound  public  policy  should  seek  to  maxi- 
mize good  will  and  public  support  for  qual- 
ity schools.  It  should  avoid  the  creation  of 
questionable  formulas  and  dogmas  which 
v.ould  wrench  at  the  vital  strings  of  Amer- 
ican life  and  which  might  convulse,  year 
after  year  and  generation  after  generation. 
the  emotions  and  the  politics  of  our  beloved 
land.  I  trust  that  our  nation  will  choose 
wisely  and  act  wisely  in  the  times  ahead. 


I.LA.N'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 
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"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


THE  AMERICAN  COUNTRYSIDE  CAN 
NO  LONGER  LIVE  ON  ITS  RURAL 
PAST 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr,  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOT.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  G.  B.  Gun- 
logson,  of  the  Countryside  Development 
Foundation.  Inc..  of  Racine,  Wis.,  lias 
been  devoting  his  life  to  the  study  of 
the  problems  of  the  countryside  and  so- 
lutions to  these  problems. 

Just  recently,  he  published  a  booklet. 
The  American  Co'untryside,  which  I  be- 
lieve should  be  must  reading  for  every 
member  of  Congress. 

Because  I  do  not  have  enough  copies  of 
this  booklet  to  distribute  to  each  of  my 
colleagues,  with  your  permission,  I  in- 
sert it  in  the  Congression'.^l  Record  so 
all  of  the  Members  may  gain  a  new  In- 
sight into  the  problems  of  our  American 
coimtryside: 

The  American  CotiNTRTsrDE  Can  No  Longeb 
Live  On  Its  Rltial  Past 

There  was  a  time  not  long  ago  that  some 
of  us  remember  well  when  the  broad  valleys 
and  plains  of  the  country  were  dotted  with 
farms  and  villages.  In  place  of  concrete  high- 
ways, there  were  overland  trails  and  dirt 
roads  which  we  took  to  school,  to  church,  or 
when  we  went  to  town.  About  20  million 
horses  and  mules  provided  the  power  In  the 
fields  and  for  hauling  wagons  around  and 
buggies  in  town. 

More  people  worked  on  farms  than  in  all 
the  manufacturing  industries  in  cities.  Life 
m  the  villages  was  closely  geared  to  this 
agrarian  economy. 

Now  much  of  tills  h,=is  changed.  Now  only 
one  famuly  in  7  or  8  is  farming.  Not  only  has 
the  number  of  farms  been  rapidly  shrinking, 
but  agriculture  has  been  a  shrinking  share  of 
the  total  economy.  TTiousands  of  towns  that 
once  were  thriving  are  now  being  abandoned. 
Unless  diversification  and  industrial  devel- 
opment are  expanded  to  supplement  farm- 
ing, the  exodus  from  country  communities 
win  continue. 

A    NEW    WORLD    HAS    OPENED    VP 

WTille  this  rural  deterioration  has  been  in 
progress,  there  has  at  the  same  time  been 
tremendous  development  going  on  in  capital 
Improvements  and  technological  advance- 
ments In  the  countryside.  This  Is  a  new  re- 
source that  did  not  exist  before.  Combined 
with  its  vast  natural  resources  and  living 
space,  the  countryside  can  be  made  to  pro- 
vide better  living  conditions  and  more  op- 
portunities than  ever  before. 

If  a  rural  Rip  Van  Winkle  had  gone  to 
sleep  In  the  thirties  somewhere  In  the  heart- 
land of  America  and  awakened  In  the  early 
seventies,  he  would  feel  strangely  lost  In  a 
new  world. 

Some  of  the  things  he  would  discover  are 
3  mUlion  mUes  of  hard-surfaced  roads  criss- 
crossing the  country  and  reaching  into  every 
town;  electric  power  available  nearly  every- 
where for  homes,  towns  and  factories;  a  net- 
work of  underground  pipelines  carrying  nat- 
ural gas  to  nearly  every  part  of  the  country; 
two  automobiles,  telephone,  radio,  television, 
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and  electric  appliances  In  nearly  every  home. 
The  name  of  the  game  had  become  technol- 
ogy, which  had  permeated  Into  the  country 
as  well  as  the  big  cities.  Even  the  cropland 
was  producing  two  and  three  times  more 
grain  to  the  acre  than  It  had  before. 

Indeed,  rural  America  had  become  a  new 
world.  All  Its  vast  natural  resources  and  liv- 
ing space  had  acquired  new  values.  The  rain 
fell,  the  sun  shone,  and  the  earth  was  beauti- 
ful and  abundant  with  living  things.  All 
these  things,  too,  had  become  more  precloua 
and  vital  to  the  future  of  mankind  at  a  time 
when  millions  of  people  are  crowding  big 
cities  to  near  suffocation. 

Despite  recurring  dreams  about  a  better 
life,  the  public  has  been  slow  In  exploring 
what  the  great  body  of  America  has  to  offer. 
For  one  thing,  too  many  people.  Including 
agencies  In  our  government,  continue  to  cling 
to  the  outmoded  Image  of  the  rural  past.  This 
image  is  perpetuated  by  continuing  the 
"rural"  designation  for  all  of  the  United 
States  that  lies  outside  the  boundaries  of  big 
cities. 

WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 

The  very  essence  of  words  and  names  Is 
the  Image  they  covey.  Business  spends  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  popularize  names  of  prod- 
ucts. Many  big  Industries  are  changing  their 
corporate  names  In  order  to  create  a  new 
image  or  to  get  away  from  an  unfavorable 
one.  We  can  learn  from  these  experiences 
when  It  comes  to  developing  the  countryside. 

(1)  A  study  of  a  number  of  concerns  that 
had  established  or  were  considering  locat- 
ing plants  In  country  towns  disclosed  that  a 
"rural"  designation  for  an  area  was  a  hind- 
rance. Plant  personnel  have  aversion  to  mov- 
ing Into  communities  that  are  labeled 
"rural." 

Another  study  of  a  large  number  of  town* 
that  were  trying  to  develop  job  opportuni- 
ties showed  that  almost  without  exception 
they  wanted  to  get  away  from  the  term.  Even 
towns  of  1,000  population  preferred  to  class 
themselves  as  cities  and  the  surorundlngs  as 
country  or  countryside.  One  maoi  In  a  small 
Kansas  town  wrote:  "People  who  refer  to 
country  towns  today  as  'rural'  are  hurting 
us.  They  are  out  of  touch  with  the  times." 

(2)  The  popular  connotation  of  the  term 
is  not  compatible  with  development.  Diver- 
sification and  business  development  are  go- 
ing to  take  place  in  the  towns  and  small 
cities  and  not  in  the  back  country.  These 
towns  wUl  become  the  growth  centers.  In 
fact,  most  of  the  country  Is  no  longer 
"rural."  Widespread  public  Improvements 
and  technological  changes  are  taking  place 
almost  everywhere.  In  many  states  the  edu- 
cational system  In  small  cities  is  better,  and 
the  record  of  literacy  and  high  school  at- 
tenance  Is  considerably  higher  than  It  is  in 
our  nation's  capital  or  the  City  of  New  York. 

(3)  To  help  Improve  conditions  in  country 
communities,  the  Rural  Areas  Development 
Service  was  established  nearly  20  years  ago. 
In  1964  this  became  the  Rural  Commimlty 
Development  Service  and  later  the  Rural 
Affairs  Council.  During  all  this  time  of  rural 
activity,  the  exodus  from  country  communi- 
ties has  been  the  heaviest  In  history. 

Many  people  closely  identified  with  these 
government  programs  realize  that  the  term 
rural  development  Is  a  "stumbling  block."  In 
a  letter  from  the  Rural  Areas  Development 
Service  back  In  1957,  the  statement  Is  made: 
"The  name  is  a  stumbling  bock,  and  we  have 
to  get  around  it  by  explaining  what  we  are 
trying  to  do." 

Ten  ye.ars  later  the  Acting  Director  of  Rural 
Community  Development  Service  wrote- 
"Secretary  Freeman  has  asked  me  to  reply  to 
yotir  letter  of  February  7  In  which  you  com- 
mented on  the  dUemma  we  face  when  the 
term  Tural'  Is  used  indiscriminately  As  you 
pointed  out,  the  press  Is  not  much  lielp.  Fre- 
quently, when  Secretary  Freeman  uses  the 
expression  'smaller  cities  and  towns  and  the 
countryside',  it  comes  back  rural  America,  or 
worse,  'back  to  the  farm.'  In  programs  such  ii> 
the  Rural  Industrialization  Program  which 
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attempt  to  jxjlnt  out  the  advantages  of  non- 
metropolitan  America  for  Industrial  devel- 
opment,  we  suffer   because   the  connotation 

of  'boondock'  is  frequentlv  attached. 

The  operations  of  government  seem  to  be 
falling  Into  the  categories  of  urban  and  rtira!: 
therefore,  we  must  constantly  define  what  we 
mean  by  ,i  description  of  rural  America  In  the 
context  It  13  oeing  used  m  each  Instance." 

Still  more  recently  the  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Rural  Develop- 
ment wrote:  "Members  of  the  Ta^k  Force 
shared  your  concern  about  the  term  'rural' 
and  thought.  In  discussion  with  Department 
of  Agriculture  representatives,  for  an  alter- 
native term  that  might  more  clearly  identify 
the  problem  and  the  people  Involved.  We  did 
not  c<:>me  up  vriZh  any  alternative  word." 

WHAT  OTHERS    HAVE   TO   SAY 

(1)  Some  time  ago  Resources  for  the 
Future  convened  a  meeting  of  representatives 
from  various  profesolonal  fields  to  discuss 
some  of  the  problems  and  opportunities  fac- 
ing rural  areas.  It  wa.s  concluded  that  "non- 
metropolitan"  Is  more  descriptive  than 
"rural,"  because  the  smaller  cities  and  to^^-ns 
lying  outside  the  larger  metropolitan  areas 
face  many  of  the  same  problems  that  con- 
front the  strictly  rural  areas. 

This  thinking  points  In  the  right  direc- 
tion, except  the  term  "non-metropolitan"  is 
negative  and  is  hardly  an  appropriate  defi- 
nition for  98  percent  of  the  United  States. 
It  falls  Into  the  "horseless  carriage"  category. 

Dr.  Obenhaus  of  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary  writes:  "I  agree  heartily  with  your 
expressi-in  that  we  must  get  a'.vay  from  the 
term  'rural.'  We  must  avoid  confronting 
people  In  towns  with  the  outmoded  term 
'rural.'  " 

Still  another  point  of  view  comes  from 
England  in  a  letter  to  an  American  friend 
•*-ho  w.is  about  to  visit  that  country:  "You 
must  allow  ample  time  to  travel  through  the 
English  countryside  to  enjoy  Its  charm  and 
many  points  of  Interest,  There,  too.  you  may 
find  some  dusty  corners  of  antiquity  and 
even  witchcraft,  but  we  call  that  rural 
England." 

(2)  The  continued  use  of  the  term  "rural" 
by  federal  agencies  and  others  as  applied 
to  most  of  the  country  and  to  people  has 
tended  t-o  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between 
urban  and  country  people.  To  enable  the 
nation  to  make  best  tise  of  its  total  resources. 
we  must  get  away  from  the  notion  nf  two 
societies  and  two  types  of  people  in  America. 
It  makes  no  difference  If  people  live  In  an 
Inner  city,  a  suburb,  or  In  the  country — 
their  aspirations  and  human  needs  are  pretty 
much  the  same. 

This  designation  which  came  Into  use 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  to  define  the 
hinterlands  and  the  people  who  lived  there 
as  apart  from  urban  places  is  no  longer  valid, 
and  it  has  become  discriminatory.  Today  is 
a  different  era  in  history.  Most  of  the 
countryside  has  ad-.anced  tremendously  in 
facilities  and  opportunities  to  enable  pjeople 
to  enjoy  better  quality  of  life.  At  the  same 
time,  the  nation  is  confronted  with  a  his- 
torical emergency. 

Millions  of  people  have  become  trapped 
In  an  unreal  world  within  big  cities — a  world 
of  poverty,  filth,  pollution,  unsafe  streets, 
danger  to  normal  development  of  children, 
and  deterioration  of  human  character  and 
efficiency.  We  can  provide  a  brighter  out- 
look for  both  blg-clty  and  country  communi- 
ties, and  we  can  provide  the  tools  that  will 
help  a  more  orderly  development  of  the  whole 
couiitry. 

SOME     16.000    GATEWAYS    TO    PROSPERITY 

Recently  an  Omaha  business  executive 
wrote :  "The  future  of  Omaha  depends  on  the 
prosperity  that  may  He  ahead  for  hundreds 
of  communities  and  small  cities  scattered 
across  Nebraska  and  western  Iowa" 

Actually,  there  are  16,CMX)  towns  and  small 
cities  In  the  American  countryside  ranging 
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to  15,000  In  population.  They  serve  as  trading 
and  service  centers.  They  are  centers  for  local 
governments,  schools,  health  facilities,  reli- 
gious and  cultural  activities  for  about  98 
percent  of  the  area  of  the  United  States. 

These  centers  have  a  new  promise  for  all 
America.  Already  there  are  hundreds  of  these 
towns  scattered  across  the  country  that  have 
grown  Into  prosperous  town  and  country 
communities.  There  are  several  thousand 
others  that  are  equally  well  situated  to  ac- 
commodate industry  and  more  people. 

There  Is  no  other  way  to  make  the  nation's 
vast  natural  resources  and  living  space  avail- 
able for  a  greater  share  of  the  population. 
Decentralization  would  help  the  large  cities 
by  relieving  the  pressure  and  problems  from 
overcrowding.  Jobs  can  be  created  more  eco- 
nomically in  smaller  cities  where  money 
works  harder,  costs  are  lower,  and  transporta- 
tion Is  simpler  and  people  are  safer. 

Widespread  development  of  the  country- 
side could  be  the  best  thing  that  has  hap- 
f)ened  to  farm  families  In  a  generation.  It 
would  encourage  better  land  use.  It  would 
eiihance  home  ownership  as  well  as  wider 
land  ownership. 

FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  C.tN  BE  MORE  HELPFUL 

While  the  processes  of  diversifying  the 
economy,  creating  new  Industries  and  busi- 
nesses are  mainly  up  to  private  Initiative, 
there  is  much  the  Federal  govemme:it  can 
do  to  encoiuage  this  movement.  We  need  to 
define  new  goals  and  formulate  new  ap- 
proaches to  develop  this  vast  body  of  Amer- 
ica. Those  new  approaches  should  be 
formulated  Jointly  by  the  various  Federal 
agencies  or  Cabinet  ofBces  rather  than  pre- 
dominately the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Almost  every  aspect  of  national  life  Is 
Involved. 

It  would  also  seem  that  a  Congressional 
Commission  or  Committee  on  Countryside 
Affairs  is  needed  to  help  stimulate  wider 
public  Interest  in  this  new  outlook  for  Amer- 
ica. Most  members  of  Congress  have  a  very 
direct  stake  In  the  future  of  the  country- 
side. A  more  rational  distribution  of  popu- 
lation and  industry  is  of  concern  to  the 
whole  nation  and  should  be  of  continuing 
concern  to  every  branch  of  government. 

G.  B.  GUNXOGSON, 

The  Countryside  Development  Founda- 
tion  Inc.,   4747   Highway   31,   Racine, 
Wis.  53405. 
(Note. — Tho      Countryside     Development 
Foundation  Inc.  (non-profit)   was  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  sponsoring  studies  and 
Information    pertaining    to    the    American 
countryside.) 
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HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  re.spectfully  request  that  the 
contents  of  my  most  recent  Newsletter  be 
included  in  the  Congressional  Record  in 
order  that  it  may  be  made  available  to 
all  readers  of  the  CoNc.RFssroN.AL  Record. 
I  will  shortly  send  this  information  to 
those  on  my  mailing  list. 

The  text  is  as  follows: 

Fletcher   Thompson   Reports  to   Tou 

THE    president's    TRIP 

President  Nixon  has  Just  completed  two 
important  trips.  First,  to  China  and  second, 
to  Russia.  At  a  time  when  these  two  powers 
possess  the  hydrogen  bomb,  which  can  de- 
stroy any  city — Washington,  Savannah.  At- 
lanta or  San  Francisco — and  can  be  sent  by 


rocket  to  our  country  within  45  minutes, 
America  must  keep  communications  open  la 
an  effort  to  assure  peace.  President  Nixon 
has  lessened  world  tension  and  has  served 
the  cause  of  peace  by  his  trips.  However,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  peace  is 
maintained  by  strength  and  Russia  has 
broken  24  of  the  last  25  summit  agreemenis. 
While  the  President  agreed  to  a  freeze  ia 
nuclear  weapons  he  did  not  agree  to  reduce 
-American  strength.  We  still  possess  the  power 
to  destroy  Russia  several  times  over,  as  they 
do  us.  In  other  words,  we  have  agreed  lo  a 
nuclear  stalemate. 

BLOCKADE     OF     NORTH    VIETNAM 

The  President's  blockade  is  definitely  cut- 
ting off  war  supplies  to  North  Vietnam.  De- 
spite the  cries  of  Senators  and  Governors 
against  the  President's  action,  it  appears 
that  this  0!".e  bold  move  will  probably  have 
as  much  to  do  with  ending  the  war  and 
getting  our  POW's  home  as  any  other  single 
action  taken  by  the  American  Government. 

VtETNAMIZATION 

Tlie  President  promised  when  he  took  office 
that  he  would  phase  out  American  ground 
combat  troops  and  phase  In  South  Viet- 
namese. The  graph  tnot  shown)  Illustrates 
the  success  of  Vletnamlzatlon  while  at  the 
same  time  we  were  not  abandoning  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  Communism. 

ELECTIONS    IN    VIETNAM 

North  Vietnam  Is  a  Communistic  dictator- 
ship. They  have  never  had  an  election.  South 
Vietnam  Is  a  Democracy.  Although  fighting 
a  war,  they  have  had  two  general  elections 
In  the  last  five  years.  President  Thleu  won 
both.  In  the  first,  even  Senator  Kennedy  ad- 
mitted It  was  honest  and  fair.  In  the  last. 
President  Thleu's  two  opponents  quit  and 
demanded  no  election  be  held.  Of  course  It 
was,  and  Thleu  was  reelected.  Frankly,  I  wLsh 
my  opponents  would  quit.  In  1966  one  did. 

A    CONGRESSMAN'S    DAILY    ACTrVITIES 

Few  people  realize  how  often  Congress  Is 
presented  with  new  spending  proposals. 
Every  one  sounds  good.  However,  somebody 
has  to  say  no  to  excessive  spending.  In  this 
letter  I  am  giving  you  several  examples  of 
our  dally  work  In  Congress  Involving  spend- 
ing of  money.  Often  Congressmen  are  re- 
luctant to  vote  against  spending  beyond  and 
above  the  budget  when  it  Involves  well- 
sovmdlng  programs.  I  view  a  Congressman's 
responsibility  as  one  wherein  he  must  say 
NO  to  excessive  federal  spending  even  though 
friends  and  special  Interest  groups  ask  him 
to  say  yes. 

TWO   MILLION   DOLLARS 

In  early  June  our  Committee  was  asked  to 
create  a  Commission  to  look  Into  cargo  thefts 
at  the  Nation's  airports,  particularly  New 
York.  The  Commission  was  going  to  coet 
$2,000,000  even  though  the  total  thefts  for 
one  year  amounted  to  only  $732,000.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  this  proposal  in  committee 
and  Insisted  that  there  were  already  enough 
people  on  the  government  payroll  to  Investi- 
gate cargo  thefts.  We  do  not  need  to  spend 
$2,000,000  of  taxpayer's  money  for  a  new 
commission. 

BUMPERS? 

Everyone  wants  a  bumper  on  their  car 
which  will  protect  the  car  from  damage 
when  going  at  least  five  miles  an  hour. 
"I'he  House  just  passed  a  bill  on  the  emo- 
tion  of  this  subject  costing  the  taxpayer.^ 
$81,000,000.00  In  new  spending.  But.  this  one 
was  not  needed.  A  five  mile  an  hour  bumper 
will  be  required  next  year  under  a  law 
already  in  effect.  This  bill  was  54  pages  anc' 
of  course,  54  pages  is  not  needed  If  bumpers 
were  the  only  purpose.  The  real  purpose  of 
the  bill  was  to  hire  more  federal  employees  to 
examine  every  make  and  model  of  car  that 
comes  off  the  assembly  line.  In  order  that 
the  Federal  Government  In  the  future  may 
tell   automobile    companies   how   to   design 
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ever^-  part  of  your  automobile.  This  will  prob- 
ab'*/ raise  the  cost  of  automobiles  to  you  in 
1975  by  $300  to  $400  each.  I  voted  agamst 
tnis  because  more  spending  means  higher 
taxes  and  the  Federal  Government's  design 
of'  automobile  parts  means  higher  prices  to 
you  for  cars. 

RED    INK    $1.3    BILUON 

The  House  of  Representatives  just  passed 
the  HEW  Appropriations  Bill  which  Included 
manv  worthwhUe  projects.  However,  It  was 
SI  3  billion  higher  than  the  budget  figures. 
Many  Congressmen  felt  compelled  to  vote 
for  it  since  it  Included  funds  for  education. 
I  am  veiv  much  for  education.  However,  I 
cannot  silpport  excessive  spending,  which  is 
Eouig  to  mean  higher  taxes  and  more  infla- 
tion Because  It  was  $13  billion  above  the 
budget,  I  voted  against  It. 


DEFENSE  OPTIONS  AFTER  MOSCOW 
AND  PEKING 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 


OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  30.  1972 

Mr  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  10, 
1972,  a  conference  entitled  "Defense  Op- 
tions After  Moscow  and  Peking"  was 
held  at  Clareniont  Men's  College  in  Cali- 
fornia This  conference  heard  papers  de- 
livered bv  a  number  of  expert.^  on  our 
Nation's  "defense  posture.  Two  of  the 
papers  presented  there  de.serve  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  the  Congress.  The 
first  bv  Dr.  Edward  Teller  of  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  California,  a  ma.ior  contribu- 
tor to  our  Nation's  security  through  his 
scientific  efforts  in  nuclear  physics;  and 
the  second  bv  Dr.  William  Schneider,  Jr., 
a  defense  analyst  from  the  Hudson  In- 
stitute, now  on  the  staff  of  U.S.  Senator 
J.MviES  L.  Buckley  of  New  York. 

In  view  of  the  consequences  of  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  accords  re- 
centlv  concluded  in  Moscow  between  the 
President,  and  Soviet  Communist  Party 
Secretary  Brezhnev,  the  importance  of 
a  complete  understanding  of  what  al- 
ternatives are  available  to  maintain  our 
security  and  independence  is  essential. 
The  papers  bv  Drs.  Teller  and  Schneider 
make  an  important  contribution  to  that 
understanding,  and  deserve  careful 
study.  I  include  them  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

COMMENTS     BY     DR.     EDWARD     TELLER     ON     THE 

Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Agreements 
Our  Nation's  rapidlv  declining  position  of 
strength  relative  to  the  Soviet  Union,  cou- 
pled with  our  projected  position  over  the 
next  five  vears  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Treaty, 
Is  a  very  Veal  danger  to  our  continued  sur- 
vival I  firmlv  believe  that  a  deadly  danger 
Will  soon  exist  for  the  United  States.  This 
danger  Is  to  the  very  life  of  our  country  .  .  . 
to  the  United  States  as  an  historical  fact  .  .  . 
as  an  idea  ...  as  a  way  of  lUe'  I  believe 
this  danger  will  become  a  reality  within  five 
years  ...  not  the  actuality  but  the  danger, 
in  one  wav  or  the  other  many  people  In  our 
Nation  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  this 
danger. 

Regarding  the  Moscow  Asreement :  firsts, 
this  Treatv  leaves  the  United  States  in  a 
clearly  Inferior  position.  Second,  there  is  a 
real  possibility  of  cheating:  we  can't  and 
we  won't  ...  but  the  ABM  Agreement  Is 
full  of  possibilities.  Third,  we  must  remem- 
ber the  possibility  of  abrogating  the  Treaty 
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by  moving  very  fast  on  the  basis  of  earlier 
technological  'advancements.  The  Soviet 
Union  now  possess  a  superior  ABM.  they  have 
accomplished  much  more  research,  and  have 
gained  considerablv  more  experience  than  we 
have.  And  finally,  the  greatest  danger  is  that 
we  now  say  that  we  can  relax  since  we  have 
these  Agreements.  This  final  danger  may  be 
further  reinforced  by  the  presence  of  the 
Treaty.  If  we  do  relax,  what  I  term  as  a 
clear,"  but  hopefully  Improbable  danger  will 
Indeed  become  a  dreadful  probability. 

In  the  harsh  cold  light  of  political  reality, 
we  have  not  given  away  much  by  signing 
these  Agreements,  when  we  said  In  these 
Treaties  that  we  will  not  build  additional 
missiles  and  additional  submarines.  It  Is  a 
political  fact  that  Congress  would  not  liave 
agreed  in  the  foreseeable  future  to  that  any- 
way. Therefore,  what  we  signed  was  prob- 
ably the  best  compromise  we  could  have 
hoped  for  in  this  very  terrible  state  of 
&ff£Llrs. 

Now,   to   come   to  the   advantages  of  the 
Treaty.  Here  I  will  make  one  point :  there  Is 
a  possibility  .  .  .  but  by  no  means  a  cer- 
tainty .  .  .  that  the  Treaty  will  freeze  or  at 
least  slow  down  the  Russian  submarine  and 
fixed    land-based    ballistic    missile    develop- 
ment. If  that  happens,  and  there  is  at  least 
a  chance  .  .  .  perhaps  a  good  chance     .     that 
it  will  happen,  then  we  have  got  something: 
Tliere  Is  one  other  advantage,  and  that  one 
Is  closely  connected  to  a  disadvantage  which 
I  have  mentioned.  We  have  agreed  to  freeze 
our  own  strategic  missile  force  at  its  present 
level.  This  practically  forces  us  to  say  to  the 
American  public,   in  some   very   Import  re- 
spects, "We  are  second!"  "Hiis  may  help  to 
wake  us  up:  an  unknown  or  insidious  weak- 
ness Is  more  dangerous  than  a  weakness  we 
have  clearly  ^^Tltten  Into  a  treaty.  And  since 
we  could  not  have  done  anything  about  It 
anywav,  why  not  acknowledge  It?  This  to  my 
mind  is  the  main  reason  why,  with  proper 
reservations,  I  support  Its  ratification. 

My  last  point  about  the  Treaty  Is  terribly 
Important.  The  Russians  are  working  on  Re- 
search and  Development  In  a  tremendous  way, 
with  colossal  establishments  of  exceedingly 
high  standards  .  .  .  bigger  than  anything  else 
In  the  Western  w^orld.  This  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. At  the  same  time,  our  young  people 
have  turned  away  from  defense  programs, 
some  technology,  even  from  science!  This  Is 
an  extremely  dangerous  situation— Treaty  or 
no  Treatv.  'The  Treaty  does  not  regulate  Re- 
search and  Development  and  I  cannot  fore- 
see how  any  treaty  could  do  so.  What  is  not 
foreseen  .  "  .  what  Is  not  even  dreamed  of 
.  cannot  be  checked  .  .  .  cannot  be  wTlt- 
ten  Into  treaties.  'We  must  revitalize  our 
technological  Research  and  Development  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  our  insurance  for 
survival. 
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iMPLICA'nONS    OF    STRATEGIC    SUFFICIENCY 

(By  William  Schneider,  Jr.*) 
Tl-ie  Introduction  of  nuclear  weapons  Into 
the  calculus  of  warfare  has  revolutionized 
the  strategy  as  much  as  the  technology  of 
organized  International  military  conflict.  The 
sometimes  discordant,  sometimes  harmoni- 
ous rhvthm  of  technological  change  and  po- 
litical "  perceptions  of  what  constitutes 
"securltv."  have  Imparted  sharp  discontinui- 
ties to  the  strategic  doctrine  govering  our 
policies  concerning  the  acquisition  and  em- 
plovment  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  This 
paper  will  discuss  the  Implications  of  the 
most,  recent  change  In  strategic  doctrine, 
strategic  sufficiency. 

THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    STRATEGIC    SUFFICIENCY 

During  the  1950s,  the  U.S.  deployment  of 
Thermonuclear  weapons,  and  a  vast  delivery 


•The  author  is  on  leave  from  Hudson  In- 
stitute. Croton-on-Hudson,  New  "Tork.  serv- 
ing as  Legislative  Assistant  to  U.  S.  Senator 
James  L.  Buckley  (C.-R..  N.Y.). 


system  composed  of  medium  and  heavy 
tKsmbers  reinforced  the  policy  of  "contain- 
ment" of  Ccmmunist  expansion  by  spawmng 
the  "massive  retaliation"  doctrine  promul- 
gated bv  secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dul- 
les in  1954  Under  this  doctrine  any  out- 
ward So'viet  thrust  would  be  met  with  an 
overwhelming  nuclear  response  on  Soviet 
terrltorv.  Expenditure  on  strategic  forces  in 
the  late"  1950s  approached  $15  billion,  nearly 
one-third  of  the  defense  budget,  or  about 
four  times  the  current  level  in  constant 
dollars. 

The  emergence  of  intercontinental  ana 
submarine-launched  ballistic  mlssUes  in  the 
late  1950s,  and  a  Soviet  preference  for  "wars 
of  national  liberation"— Insurgency  -war  by 
proxy— over  more  direct  military  confronta- 
tions with  the  U.S.,  eroded  the  credlblUty  of 
massive  retalllatlon.  The  erosion  of  the  doc- 
trine's credibility  necessitated  it  change  in 
policy  which  would  preserve  U  not  enhance 
the  ability  of  a  U.S.  President  to  support 
U.S.  foreign  poUcv  objectives  under  circum- 
stances where  replicating  the  stark  nuclear 
superiority  of  the  mid-1950s  was  difficult  for 
political  or  other  reasons. 

The  change  In  policy  emerged  gradually. 
but    unmlstakeably   In   the   early    1960s.    As 
earlv  as  1954.  analysts  noting  the  probable 
diminution  of  credibility  of  "massive  retalia- 
tion," sought  to  Increase  the  number  of  al- 
ternatives available  to  the  President  should 
the  use  of  force  be  necessary.'  These  notions 
were  eventally  contained  in  the  doctrine  of 
"flexible   response."   Our   forces   were   to  be 
designed  to  cope  with  aU  levels  of  violence 
from  Insurgency  conflict  to  unlimited  stra- 
tegic nuclear  warfare.  While  the  notion  of 
"flexible  response"  was  an  important  element 
In  the  modernization  and  reorganization  of 
our  General  Purpose   (conventional)   Forces, 
there  was  considerably  less  enthusiasm  for 
the    doctrine    with   regard   to   our   strategic 
nuclear  forces.  There  was  some  early  Interest 
expressed  during  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion  in   designing   U.S.   strategic  forces  for 
counterforce  rather  than  countervalue  war- 
fare most  notablv.  Secretary  of  Defense  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara's  1962  Ann  Arbor  speech.' 
but      Interest      rapidly      dissipated.      What 
emerged     was    to     become     the    dominant 
fashion  In   strategic  doctrine  of  the   1960s, 
"assured  destruction."  also  known  as  "mu- 
tual  assured   destruction."    (quite   literally. 
MAD).  The  doctrine  reached  the  zenith  of 
its  development  In   the   latter  half  of   the 
1960s    In  his  annual  Defense  report  to  the 
Congress   in    1969.   Secretary   Clark   Clifford 
stated  the  objectives  of  the  prevailing  stra- 
tegic doctrine:  '  ,        »     ,i 
"We  must  be  prepared  to  maintain  at  an 
times  strategic  forces  of  such  size  and  char- 
acter, and  exhibit  so  unquestionable  a  will 
to  use  the  n  in  retaliation  If  needed,  that  no 
nation  could  ever  conceivably  deem  it  to  its 
disadvantage  to  launch  a  deliberate  nuclear 
attack  on  the  United  States  or  Its  allies." 
The  practice  of  assured  destruction  Imposed 
several  requirements  on  the  United  States. 
Its  strategic  forces  should  be  secure  and  In- 
vulnerable to  attack.  The  forces  should  be  of 
such  a  character  that  they  are  neither  acci- 
dent-prone nor  difficult  to  employ  should  a 
Presidential  order  for  retaliation  be   given. 
US.   strategic   forces   were   structured   In   a 
way  which  employed  three  distinct  but  inte- 
grated components— manned  bombers,  sub- 
marine-launched ballistic  missiles,  and  land 
based  ICBMs.  These  forces,  designed  to  be  re- 
dundant to  provide  a  high  degree  of  confi- 
dence m  their  ability  to  carrj'  out  their  tasks, 
and  all  requiring  different  countermeasures 
to  defeat  them  were  to  be  reliably  controlled 
through    a    secure    communication    system. 
Land  based  ICBMs  were  to  be  protected  by 
hardened  sites    manned  bombers  were  pro- 
tected   bv   airborne   alert   and/or   dispersal. 
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and  submarines,  because  of  the  extended 
cruise  capability  afforded  by  nuclear  propul- 
sion systems,  were  protected  by  concealment. 
These  forces  were  deemed  sufficiently  se- 
cure and  reliable  to  be  capable  of  absorbing 
a  first-strike  with  sufficient  forces  remaining 
to  destroy  one -fifth  to  one-third  of  the 
Soviet  population.  Assured  destruction  had 
severnl  weaknesses  which  did  not  become 
apparent  until  the  technology  of  the  1960s — 
ballistic  missile  defeiise.  multiple  warheads, 
precision  missile  accuracy — eroded  Its  cred- 
ibility as  a  viable  means  of  supporting  U.S. 
foreign  policy  objectives  In  a  crisis.  Multiple 
warheads  and  precision  accuracy  made  a 
first  strike  far  more  feasible  such  that  per- 
ceptions about  the  adequacy  of  the  deterrent 
forces  would  always  be  In  doubt.*  The  feas- 
ibility of  ballistic  missile  defense  for  the  de- 
fense of  population  centers  (deployed  In 
limited  numbers  by  the  Soviet  Union  around 
Moscow  as  early  as  1964)  weakened  the  vi- 
ability of  the  assertion  that  programmed 
strategic  forces  could  hold  sufficient  numbers 
of  Soviet  citizens  as  nuclear  hostages  to  In- 
sure the  credibility  of  "assured  destruction" 
even  If  such  a  policy  were  desirable.  Indeed, 
a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  devotees  of 
a.ssured  destruction  is  the  zeal  with  which 
thev  reject  any  system  of  active  or  passive 
defense  to  protect  civilians  in  the  event  of 
the  failure  of  deterrence  out  of  a  fear  that 
either  side  might  lose  a  significant  number 
of  "hostages"  (I.e..  those  protected  by 
defenses! . 

Disenchantment  with  "assured  destruc- 
tion" led  the  NLxon  Administration  to  Insti- 
tute the  third  major  change  in  strategic  doc- 
trine in  less  than  twenty  years,  known  as 
"strategic  sufficiency."  President  Nixon  sum- 
niarleed  the  sufficiency  doctrine  la  his  1972 
Foreign  Policy  message  to  Congress^ 

"Our  forces  must  be  maintained  at  a  level 
sufficient  to  make  It  clear  that  even  an  all 
out  surprise  attack  on  the  United  States 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  would  not  cripple  our  capa- 
bility to  retaliate.  Our  forces  must  also  be 
capable  of  flexible  application.  A  simple  'as- 
sured destruction'  does  not  meet  our  present 
requirements  for  a  flexible  range  of  strategic 
options." 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  in  his  FY  1973 
"Posture  St:itement"  noted  that  The  De- 
fense Department  had  four  planning  cri- 
teria— criteria  which  were  subject  to  change 
from  the  outcome  of  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  as  well  as  signiflca-.i-t 
changes  la  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist 
strategic  weapon  deployments.'  These  cri- 
teria lire: 

(1)  Maintaining  an  adequate  second- 
strike  capability  to  deter  an  all-out  surprise 
attack  on  our  strategic  force.s. 

(2)  Providing  no  Incentive  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  strike  first  In  a  crisis. 

(3)  Preventing  the  Soviet  Union  from 
gaining  ihe  ability  to  cause  considerably 
greater  urban  industrial  destruction  than 
the  U.S.  could  Inflict  on  the  Soviets  In  a 
nuclear  war. 

(4)  Defending  against  dr.mage  from  small 
attacks  or  accidental  launches. 

All  of  the  sufficiency  criteria  are  affected 
either  by  the  proposed  ABM  treaty  or  the 
Interim  Agreement  on  Offensive  Arms  made 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  on 
May  26,  1972.'  The  nature  of  the  ABM  agree- 
ment precludes  satisfying  the  fourth  cri- 
teria— defending  against  damage  from  small 
attacks  or  accidental  launches — because  the 
pennlssible  ABM  deployment  is  limited  to 
militarily  Insignificant  levels.  Tlie  relevance 
of  the  first  three  criteria  will  be  influenced 
by  the  pace  of  the  Soviet  MIRV  program,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  Interim  Agreement 
becomes  permanent  in  the  second  phase  of 
the  SALT  exercise.  If  the  existing  agreement 
becomes  permanent  and  the  Soviet  Union 
deploys  a  counterforce  capable  MIRV  system. 
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It  Is  unlikely  that  any  of  the  sufficiency  cri- 
teria could  be  satisfied.  If  the  Soviets  are  not 
able  or  willing  to  Improve  the  quality  of  their 
forces,  the  sufficiency  criteria  could  be  satis- 
fled  within  the  constraints  of  the  SALT 
agreements. 

SOVJET  STHATEGIC   DOCTRINE 

The  extent  to  which  the  Soviet  leadership 
shares  U.S.  doctrinal  assumptions  will  have 
a  significant  impact  on  the  efficacy  of  U.S. 
policy.  There  Is  some  evidence  to  suggest 
that  Soviet  strategic  doctrine  Is  considerably 
more  stable  than  U.S.  doctrine,  perhaps  re- 
flecting the  greater  continuity  of  military 
and  civilian  leadership  made  possible  by  the 
manner  In  which  Soviet  society  Is  organized. 

The  first  serloiis  Soviet  strategic  nuclear 
forces  were  developed  and  deployed  by  Soviet 
Premier  Khrushchev's  regime  Including  the 
SS-6,  7  and  8  ICBMs,  the  TU-20  BEAR  and 
MTA^  BISON  heavy  bombers,  as  well  as  the 
"O"  and  "H"  class  ballistic  missile  launch- 
ing submarines.'  These  forces  were  procured 
In  small  numbers  to  support  Khrushchev's 
version  of  a  minimum  deterrence  policy.  A 
recent  study  of  Soviet  military  doctrine  cited 
two  objectives  of  Soviet  strategic  doctrine 
prior  to  1965:  » 

( 1 )  The  avoidance  of  general  nuclear  war 
and  the  maintenance  of  "deterrence." 

(2)  The  maintenance  of  its  mllltarj- 
strength  within  the  Eurasian  land  mass,  with 
special  emphasis  on  Europe  and  ( to  a  greater 
extent  In  the  post  1965  era)  on  the  Eastern 
reaches  taking  In  the  threat  from  China. 

Following  Khrushchev's  downfall,  consider- 
able dissatisfaction  with  Soviet  strategic  doc- 
trine began  to  surface.  In  a  thoroughgoing 
review  of  the  implications  of  general  nuclear 
war  by  the  Soviet  political  and  defense  estab- 
lishment a  sweeping  critique  of  the  mini- 
mum deterrence  posture  of  the  Khrushchev 
era  >.merged.'"  It  was  concluded  that  mini- 
mum deterrence  is  not  an  adequate  military 
posture  for  Soviet  needs — war  by  "accident" 
(I.e.  by  political  mlsc.ilculatlon  In  Soviet 
lexicon)  was  a  definite  possibility.  Moreover, 
minimum  deterrence  as  such  does  not  pre- 
pare the  Soviet  Union  for  the  consequences 
of  the  failure  of  deterrence — a  posture  un- 
accept.Tble  for  the  Soviet  Union.  Soviet  doc- 
trine aftsr  1965  required  what  was  described 
as  "military-technical  superiority  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  nuclear  munitions 
and  their  means  of  delivery."  The  fabric  of 
tho  Soviet  perception  of  "military-technical 
r.uperlority"  emphasizes  a  favorable  relative 
war  outcome,  should  deterrence  fall,  and  a 
quantifiable  margin  of  superiority  available 
in  peacetime.  The  evolutionary  post- 1965 
shift  aw^ay  from  minimum  deterrence  brought 
a  corresponding  change  in  Soviet  targeting 
policy.  Instead  of  relying  upon  threats  of 
mutual  suicide  Implied  by  Khrushchev's 
minimiun  deterrence  doctrine,  lan  explicit 
forecast  of  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  deterrence  by  U.S.  assured  destruc- 
tion ad-ocates)  the  new  policy  emphasized 
that  Soviet  strategic  forces  would  be  directed 
"primarily  against  the  eiiemy's  means  of 
nuclear  attack" "  and  secondarily  against 
counter-administration  and  counter-indus- 
trial targets. 

There  is  no  support  in  the  Soviet  military 
literature  for  a  perception  that  the  Soviet 
Union  believes  It  may  preclude  damage  by 
active  defense— ballistic  missile  defense, 
anti-aircraft  defense,  anti-submarine  war- 
fare (ASWj^r  civil  defense  but  only  that 
the  consequences  of  the  failure  of  deterrence 
be  mitigated  to  permit  a  favorable  relative 
war  outcome.  Soviet  damage  limiting  meas- 
ures historically  have  focused  upon  anti- 
aircraft defenses  where  a  massive  effort  has 
been  made.  More  recently,  the  Soviets  have 
emphasized  damage  limitation  against  bal- 
listic missiles,  but  have  focused  upon 
counterforce  targeting  for  damage  limita- 
tion purposes  against  U.S.  ICBMs,  and  ASW 
against  POLARIS  POSEIDON  submarines 
rather    than    ballistic   missile   defense.   This 
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perhaps  explains  the  Soviet  disinclination 
to  retain  uillltarily  significant  levels  of  bal- 
listic mlssUe  defense  at  SALT. 

The  Scviet  Union  does  not  have  a  doc- 
trinal counterpart  to  our  "assured  destruc- 
tion" and  "sufficiency"  doctrines."  There  is 
direct  evidence  from  Soviet  strategic  doc- 
trine, and  indirect  evidence  from  the 
character  of  their  weapoiis  acquisition 
program  that  they  seek  to  maintain  'bal- 
ance" between  forces  designed  for  deterrence 
and  forces  designed  for  coping  with  the  con- 
sequences of  a  failure  of  deterrences.  The 
Soviets  have  a  well-known  propensity  to  go 
for  large  numbers  of  weapon.s  and  to  "over- 
insure"  aga!n'->t  contingencies."  Therefore,  it 
is  not  possible  to  as.sert  a  priori  that  the 
Soviets  perceive  that  they  have  achieved 
"parity"  or  "superiority"  In  their  sense  of  the 
terms.  However,  it  does  appear  likely  that 
should  the  Soviets  perceive  a  signiflca^it 
strategic  advantage  in  the  "military- 
technical"  sense,  they  would  become  suii- 
stantlally  more  difficult  people  with  whom 
to  bargain  in  a  political  crisis.  In  recent 
testimony  before  the  Congress,  a  British 
scholar  on  Soviet  affairs,  Robert  Conquest 
observed  that  the  Soviet  leadership  "would 
regard  it  as  both  Justifiable  and  natural  to 
use  their  advantage  greatly  to  Increase  polit- 
cal  pressure  on  the  United  States  and  us 
allies  throughout  the  world."  '* 

I'.S.  AND  SOVIET  STRATEGIC   NUCLEAR  FORCES 

The  strategic  nuclear  force  deplovments 
of  both  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  have 
tended  to  support  their  respective  doctrinal 
preferences  over  the  years.  During  the  19503. 
the  U.S.  maintained  a  force  of  over  1000 
heavy  and  m.edium  strategic  bombers, 
nuclear-capable  carrier  based  aircraft,  and 
a  serious  IRBM  and  embryo  ICBM  force  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  period.  A  substantial 
investment  was  made  in  active  defenses 
against  manned  airc-aft.' 

In  the  1960s,  as  the  doctrine  of  assured 
destruction  tended  to  dominate  defense  de- 
cisions, forces  were  procured  which  sup- 
ported the  doctrine  such  as  silo-launched 
Mlnutemen  missiles,  Polaris  submarines, 
and  a  secure  U.S.  ba.sed  bomber  force — those 
forces  which  did  not  support  the  assured 
destruction  doctrine  such  as  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  for  population  centers  or  of- 
fensive forces  designed  for  war-flghtlne 
purposes — were  not  procured  "' 

Similarly,  the  Soviet  Union  tended  to  pro- 
cure forces  which  supported  their  doctrinal 
preferences.  During  the  Khrushchev  era  rel- 
atively small  niunbers  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  their  delivery  systfm.s  were  built.  At  the 
time  of  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  In  1962,  the 
Soviets  had  only  75  ICBMs,  and  less  than  200 
heavy  bombers.'"  Th;3  low  level  of  effort  was 
thoroughly  consistent  with  Khrushchev's 
mlnimimi  deterrent  posture. 

With  the  change  in  Soviet  strategic  doc- 
trine under  the  Brezhnev-Kosygln  regime. 
Soviet  strategic  weapons  depUiyment  changed 
accordingly.  The  require.nient  for  a  counter- 
force  capability  against  land-based  strategic 
forces  accounts  for  the  SS-9  (a  substantially 
larger  follow-on  to  the  SS-9  which  would  be 
a  replacement  for  the  SS-9  under  the  terms  of 
the  S.^LT  accords  is  awaiting  test  firings  at 
the  Turyatam  test  complex) .  A  large  number 
of  SS-I  is  and  a  small  number  of  SS-13s  were 
also  procured — presumably  for  counter- 
administration  and  counter-industrial  target- 
ing. Impressive  .Soviet  effons  in  air  defence 
(10  thousand  plus  S.^M  launchers.  3,300 
manned  interceptors!"  and  .'VSVV  (new  ASW 
carriers,  the  new  36  knot  "V"  class  attack 
submarine,  and  long  range  maritime  air- 
craft i '■■'  suggest  a  continuing  emphasis  on 
force  "balance."  There  Is  no  evidence  which 
supports  the  notion  of  their  forces  being  de- 
s:gned  for  a  meticulously  calculated  "first 
strike."  but  the  doctrinal  analog  of  the  tra- 
ditional artUlery  maxim  of  "pre-emption"  to 
break  up  an  enemy  attack  which  was  Inevi- 
table  remains    a    constant    element    in    the 
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Soviet  strategic  literature.  The  trend  to  a 
high  level  of  readiness  In  Soviet  strategic 
forces  is  consistent  with  this  doctrine. 

IMPLICATIONS    FOR    THE    FTTfRE     Or     STRATEGIC 
StJFFICIENCT 

The  outcome  of  the  first  round  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Talks  suggest  that 
some  changes  will  have  to  be  made  In  the 
strategic  sufficiency  criteria  if  the  doctrine 
is  to  be  a  useful  guide  to  m.ajor  defense 
decisions.  Changes  in  the  doctrine  will  nec- 
essartlv  be  dominated  over  the  next  several 
years  by  three  aspects  of  the  Political-mili- 
tary context: 

(1)  The  large  potential  offensive  force  dis- 
parity In  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  likely 
to  persist  under  all  contemplated  U.S.  strate- 
gic weapons  acquisition  efforts  In  the  next 
five  years.  The  Soviet  strategic  buildup  which 
has  taken  place  since  the  sUrt  of  S.ALT  has 
provided  an  infrastructure  for  a  substantial 
Soviet  advantage  In  the  aggregate  measures 
of  the  ability  to  conduct  strategic  warfare 
if  the  Soviets  choose  to  make  the  qualitative 
Improvements,  especially  MIRV  and  counter- 
force  capable  guidance,  which  would  be  avail- 
able to  them  in  the  next  several  years.  For 
example,  if  the  Soviets  were  to  gain  the 
engineering  ability  to  equip  the  ballistic  mis- 
sile force  with  warheads  the  size  of  our 
POSEIDON,  they  could  deploy  35-40  thou- 
sand separately  targetable  warheads  on  their 
force — a  number  many  times  the  size  of  our 
own  force, 

(2)  The  doctrinal  disparity  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  Impart  con- 
tinuing differences  in  procurement  policies, 
arms  limitation  preferences,  and  behavior  In 
a  political  crisis.  If  the  U.S.  is  to  maintain  Its 
existing  strategic  doctrinal  preferences,  con- 
straints imposed  by  the  SALT  accords  wUl 
Impose  substantially  Wgher  performance  re- 
quirements on  those  portions  of  U.S  strategic 
forces  not  covered  by  the  agreements. 

(3)  The  SALT  accords  impose  severe  con- 
straints on  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  to  maintain 
a  credible  strategic  position  for  crisis  bar- 
gaining, because  the  U.S.  is  prohibited  under 
the  terms  of  the  accords  from  matching  the 
Soviet  Union  in  deploying  the  infrastructure 
(1.  e.,  heavy  payload  ballistic  missiles)  needed 
to  equal  the  Soviet  potential  in  the  major 
aggregate  measures  of  the  ability  to  conduct 
strategic  warfare:  throw  weight — and  thus, 
warheads — numbers  of  delivery  vehicles  and 
the  diversity  of  strategic  delivery  systems 
(e.  g..  FOBS,  DICBM,  MOBS,  etc.) 

These  three  aspects  of  the  defense  policy 
environment  limit  the  choices  available  to 
the  U.S.  political  leadership.  The  provisions 
of  the  ABM  Treaty,  unless  modified  by  Con- 
gress require  U.S.  strategic  doctrine  to  re- 
main permanently  in  a  quasi-assured  de- 
struction posture,  offering  no  possibility, 
now  or  in  the  future  (even  if  a  technical 
feasibility  were  demonstrated)  to  protect 
either  the  U.S  civilian  population  or  stra- 
tegic forces  from  the  consequences  of  the 
failure  of  deterrence.  The  ABM  Treaty  thus 
requires  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
continue  to  be  an  instrumentality  for  insur- 
ing the  vulnerability  of  American  citizens 
in  the  interests  of  a  rather  bizarre  theory  of 
strategic  stability.*' 

A  consequence  of  the  Interim  Agreement 
on  Offensive  Arms  is  that  the  U.S.  must 
make  a  major  effort  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  Its  strategic  forces  which  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  agreement  if  it  Is  to  avoid  being 
coerced  in  a  crisis.  Moreover,  the  flexibility 
of  existing  U.S.  strategic  forces  for  limited 
strategic  nuclear  war  must  be  increased  if 
the  U.S.  Is  to  maintain  credibility  in  demon- 
strating an  ability  to  cope  with  Soviet  stra- 
tegic forces.  Some  of  the  measures  appro- 
priate In  this  regard  would  Include  the 
following : 

(1)  Increase  the  B~l  bomber  buy  to  a 
level  sufficient  to  cope  with  contingencies 
ranging    from    conventional    war   situations 
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where  large  quantities  of  conventional  ord- 
nance are  required  through  all  levels  of  nu- 
clear conflict  from  limited  attacks  to  all  out 
retaliation. 

(2)  Increase  the  survlv.il  potential  of  the 
B-l  bomber  force  In  hostile  environments 
by  upgrading  the  programmed  avionics  and 
the  self-defense  capability  of  the  aircraft, 
assuring  a  high-confidence  ability  of  the 
aircraft  to  perform  the  penetration  and 
standoff  missions. 

(3)  Increase  the  survival  potential  of 
Mlnuteman  through  passive  means — prefer- 
ably through  mobility.  The  efficiency  of  the 
Mlnuteman  and  Poseidon  force  should  also 
be  Increased  through  counterforce-capable 
targeting. 

(4)  Procure  the  Trident  (ULMS)  subma- 
rine to  offset,  to  some  extent,  the  Soviet 
land-based  ICBM  payload  advantage. 

The  aforementioned  steps  will  tend  to 
mitigate,  but  not  ofiset  the  consequences  of 
the  first  rovmd  SALT  accords.  Hopefully,  the 
second  round  of  negotiations  will  provide  for 
a  more  stable  strategic  relationship  than 
was  obtained  during  the  first  round  of  ne- 
gotiations. It  Is  not  clear  what  can  be  sal- 
vaged from  the  sufficiency  doctrine  that  Is 
relevant  to  a  post-SALT  environment.  It  Is 
more  likely  that  new  criteria  are  needed 
which  would  emphasize  the  U.S.  ability  to 
develop  more  flexible  and  technologically 
superior  strategic  forces  that  may  provide  a 
representative  U.S.  President  with  the  means 
dealing  with  Soviet  threats  on  some  other 
basis  than  pure  deterrence.  In  the  absence 
of  the  legal  right  to  provide  active  defense 
which  we  have  abandoned  in  the  ABM 
treaty,  this  implies  a  major  capability  for 
limited  strategic  war,  and  a  complete  re- 
thinking of  our  ideas  on  passive  defense  for 
civilian  populations. 
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JACKSON,    MICH  :    BIRTHPLACE    OF 
THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF   M:cHIG.^^I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  30.  1972 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  wetk  from  tomorrow  the  Micliigan 
Republican  Party  and  the  Jack-son 
County  Republican  Committee  are  spon- 
soring dedication  ceremonies  of  an  offi- 
cial Michigan  State  Historical  Commis- 
sion Marker  recognizing  the  site  "Under 
the  Oaks"  in  the  city  of  Jack.'^on,  Mich., 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  Republican  Party. 

This  Member,  along  with  many  promi- 
nent gue.st.';.  includmg  Michigan  Gov. 
William  G.  Milliken:  Senator  Robert 
P.  Griffin;  my  colleague.  Representative 
CH.i\RLES  E.  Chamberl.mn;  the  Michigan 
Republican  State  chairman.  William  F. 
McLaughlin:  members  of  the  State  legis- 
lature; and  other  top  Republican  officials 
will  be  present  for  this  historic  observ- 
ance. 

In  addition  to  the  ceremonies  dedicat- 
ing this  location  a.«;  an  officially  recog- 
nized Michigan  historical  site,  an  oppor- 
tunity will  be  provided  those  attending 
to  \1ew  the  adjacent  historic  residence 
which  has  been  acquired  by  Mr.  Jerry  D. 
Roe.  my  former  district  representative 
and  now  the  executive  director  of  the 
Michigan  Republican  State  Central  Com- 
mittee, and  State  Representative  Michael 
A.  Dively  in  order  that  such  residence 
may  be  established  as  a  historical 
museum  were  memorabilia  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Republican  Party  may  be  kept 
and  preserved 

Although  I  recognize  some  of  my  col- 
leagues may  not  share  the  enthusiasm  I 
feel  about  the  founding  of  the  Republi- 
can Party.  I  am  sure  they  nevertheless 
would  be  interested  in  the  edification 
provided  by  my  good  friend  and  Michi- 
gan's junior  Senator.  Minonty  Whip 
Robert  P.  Griffin  m  remarks  made  by 
him  in  the  Senate  several  years  ago  and 
so  I  wish  to  Incorporate  such  remarks 
herein  and  they  follow: 

Jackson    Birthplace  of  the  Republicak 
Party 

Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  President.  July  6  marks 
the  103d  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Republican  Party  at  Jackson,  Mich  ,  in  the 
year  1854 

To  mark  that  anniversary,  the  people  of 
Jackson  are  planning  an  appropriate  observ- 
ance of  that  city  over  the  weekend  of  July  7. 
Among  the  events  scheduled  are  a  banquet, 
a  pageant,  exhibits  and  addresses  by  promi- 
nent Republicans,  including  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

A  highlight  of  the  observance  win  be  an 
address  by  Representative  Fred  Schwengel, 
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of  Iowa,  who  la  weU  known  In  and  out  of 
Congress  as  an  authority  on  the  first  Repub- 
lican President,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  early  days  of  the  Republican  Party, 
and  the  concerns  which  gave  birth  ,to  the 
party,  need  to  be  recalled  frequently — not 
only  In  Jackson,  Mich.,  but  throughout  the 
Nation, 

It  was  In  Jackson  on  July  6.  1854,  that  our 
party  was  founded;  here  that  the  principles 
for  which  the  youthful  Republican  organiza- 
tion then  stood,  and  still  holds  to,  were 
adopted  by  a  formal  convention  assembled 
precisely  for  that  purpose.  That  famous 
gathering  "under  the  oaks"  remains  a  testa- 
ment to  the  conscience  of  this  America,  and 
to  the  Initiative  and  human  concern  of  the 
people  of  Michigan. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  unique  In  our 
political  history.  It  originated  spontaneously, 
born  of  a  determination  to  no  longer  avoid 
an  Issue — slavery — which  to  them  was  of  the 
utmost  moral  consequence.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  glamor  of  a  particular  leader 
which  brought  together  men  of  various  politi- 
cal allegiances,  backgrounds,  and  loyalties; 
but  rather  the  love  of  Individual  liberty  and 
the  nobility  of  the  human  spirit. 

Think  back  to  that  green  summer  day  In 
Jackson,  over  a  century  ago,  when  Whlgs  and 
Democrats.  Free  Soilers.  and  Liberty  men 
banded  together  to  voice  their  anger  at  the 
evil  of  slavery  and  their  belief  that  human 
dignity  Is  not  limited  by  color  or  race  or  reli- 
gious beliefs — principles  on  which  the  Re- 
publican Party  still  stands  today. 

The  party's  birth  Is  chronicled  In  numerous 
Journals,  from  one  of  which  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt: 

"As  the  hall  was  entirely  Inadequate  to  the 
accommodation  of  those  assembled  [a  com- 
plaint we  cannot  make  today),  an  adjourn- 
ment was  had  to  an  oak  grove  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village,  where  a  platform  was 
hastily  erected.  The  scene,  as  the  crowd 
moved  toward  the  grove,  was  an  Inspiring 
one.  As  far  back  as  the  eye  could  reach  was 
a  procession  of  men,  with  many  women  also. 
The  grove  Itself  was  a  beautiful  place  of 
woods,  situated  on  what  was  known  as  "Mor- 
gan's Forty,"  situated  between  the  vUlage 
and  the  race  course.  The  scene  there  was  an 
animated  one,  suggesting  a  huge  picnic,  the 
Jackson  brass  band  enlivening  the  occasion 
with  patriotic  mlra. 

The  convention,  assembling  at  the  spot 
which  later  became  the  intersection  of 
Franklin  and  Second  Streets,  was  perhaps 
the  first  group  officially  to  fuse  the  new  anti- 
slavery  elements  Into  a  cohesive  group  and  to 
give  that  group  the  name  "Republican."  The 
Jackson  Convention  Is  clearly  the  first  as- 
sembly to  formulate  and  give  an  abiding 
place  to  Republican  principles  In  a  party 
platform. 

Horace  Greeley  Is  thought  to  have  been 
responsible  for  suggesting  the  Party's  name. 
Joseph  V.'arren,  the  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Tribune,  who  had  done  so  much  to  galvanize 
public  sentiment  in  opposition  to  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery,  later  stated  that  Greeley  had 
suggested  the  name  Republican  a  day  or  two 
oelore  the  assembly  in  Jackson.  At  the  con- 
vention Warren  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
name,  which  was  Included  In  the  platform. 

The  name  was  a  logical  choice — for  theo- 
retical, sentimental,  and  historical  reasons. 
Because  Jefferson  had  Initiated  the  policy  of 
restricting  slavery  In  the  Ordinance  of  1784, 
sentiment  favored  naming  the  new  party 
"Republican" — a  name  which  Andrew  Jack- 
son had  earlier  deemed  expendable.  For  the 
slavery-sympathizing  Democrats  had  be- 
trayed both  the  heritage  of  Jefferson  and  the 
cause  of  liberty.  It  was  up  to  the  new  party 
to  revitalize  the  Jeffersonlan  concept  of 
human  freedom  and  republican  liberty  which 
were  now  so  shamefully  abused.  Writes 
.Arthur  Norman  Holcombe: 

"The  original  spirit  of  the  Anti-slavery 
Republicans  was  the  spirit  of  the  Declaration 
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of  Independence,  of  the  Land  Ordinance  of 
1785,  and  of  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of 
1787.  Of  the  first  of  these  great  documents, 
Thomas  Jeflerson  was  the  author;  he  had 
a  leading  pan  in  the  preparation  of  the  sec- 
ond; his  ideals  were  embodied  in  the  third. 
In  these  three  documents  the  fighting  prin- 
ciples of  the  Anti-slavery  Republicans  were 
first  set  forth  The  Interests  to  which  the 
Anti-slavery  Republicans  were  most  strongly 
devoted  were  those  which  had  most  lovally 
supported  the  Jefferson  policies.  Thus"  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  original 
Jeffersonlan  party  was  revived  bv  the  party 
of  Lincoln,  of  Seward,  and  of  Chase." 

William  S.  Myers  has  pcmted  out  that 
Michigan  was  especially  fertile  ground  for 
the  Republican  Party  t«"take  seed  in,  since  Its 
people  were  well  Informed  and  scorned  the 
Institution  of  human  slavery. 

Ho  writes: 

"The  State  of  Michigan  was  then  peopled 
by  Inhabitants  of  old  American  stock,  far 
above  the  average  in  education  and  intelli- 
gence, and  we  can  see  this  section  of  the 
American  people  at  Its  best." 

The  young  Republic  Party  appealed  to  the 
educated  tnd  culturally  sophisticated  men 
and  women  who  formed  the  Intellectual  nu- 
cleus of  the  Nation,  .^s  one  historian— A.  M. 
Simons — has  noted: 

"Whittler  wrote  Its  campaign  songs,  Lowell 
translated  its  doctrines  into  poetry-,  while 
Emerson,  Bryant,  Longfellow.  Holmes,  and 
Motley  were  some  of  the  names  high  in 
American  literature  counted  on  Its  member- 
ship roles." 

Particularly  important  in  gaining  for  the 
Republicans  the  publicity  necessarv  to  polit- 
ical survival,  was  Horace  Greeley's  newspaper, 
the  New  York  Tribune.  Journalists  such  as 
Greeley  helped  the  Republican  Partv  recog- 
nize In  Us  1854  platform  the  Interests  of 
working  men  and  women  as  well  as  the  In- 
tellectuals of  the  day. 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  of  1854,  which 
repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise  and 
opened  the  West€rn  territories  to  slavery,  led 
to  the  Jackson  meeting.  Among  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  who  participated  were  Klngsley 
S.  Bigham.  Hovey  K.  Clarke,  and  Isaac  P. 
Chrlstiancy,  all  famous  names  In  the  history 
of  Michigan  politics. 

Among  the  Whlgs  who  joined  the  group 
was  Zacharlah  Chandler,  who  later  distin- 
guished himself  as  Republican  Senator  from 
Michigan.  Chandlers  speech  at  the  1854 
convention  was  particularly  stirring.  He 
caught  the  spirit  of  this  conference.  Said 
Chandler: 

"Misfortunes  make  strange  bedfellows.  I 
see  before  me  Whlgs,  Democrats,  and  Free 
Solicits  all  mingling  together  to  rebuke  a 
great  National  wrong.  I  was  born  a  Whig:  I 
have  always  lived  a  Whig,  and  I  hope  to  die 
fighting  for  some  of  the  good  Whig  doctrines. 
But  I  do  not  stand  here  as  a  Whig.  I  have 
laid  aside  party  to  rebuke  treacherv-." 

Another  speech  of  great  appeal"  was  made 
by  Lewis  Clark,  a  fugitive  slave  immortalized 
as  the  character.  "George  Harris"  in  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin." 

Clark  was  the  son  of  a  Revolutionary  sol- 
dier and  a  Kentucky  Negress,  and  was  then 
living  on  a  farm  near  Sandwich,  Ontario,  He 
told  how  at  the  death  of  his  father  the  fam- 
ily was  sold  on  the  auction  block,  and  how 
he  escaped  from  slavery.  The  effect  of  his 
speech  on  the  assembly  was  powerful,  In- 
tensifying the  determination  of  the  audience 
to  end  this  institution. 

It  was  an  Inspiring  day;  one  of  those  high 
moments  in  hlston,-  which  still  affects  human 
affairs. 

The  tlmelessness  of  that  first  Republican 
platform  makes  It  worth  repeating: 

"Surely  that  institution  [that  is.  slavery 

for  which  today  we  may  substitute  civil  In- 
justice of  all  kinds]  .  .  .  Surely  that  Institu- 
tion (reads  the  platform]  is  not  to  b© 
strengthened  and  encouraged  against  which 
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Washington,  the  calmest  and  wisest  of  our 
Nation  bore  unequivocal  testimony:  as  to 
which  Jefferson,  filed  with  a  love  of  liberty, 
exclaimed:  "Can  the  liberties  of  a  Nation  be 
ever  thought  secure  when  we  have  removed 
their  only  firm  basis,  a  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  that  their  liberties  are 
the  Gift  of  God''  That  they  are  not  to  be 
violated  but  with  his  wrath?  Indeed,  I  trem- 
ble for  my  country  when  I  reflect  that  God 
is  just :  that  His  justice  cannot  sleep  forever 
.  ."  We  believe  these  sentiments  to  be  true 
now  as  thev  were  then." 

In  1967  those  sentiments  are  just  as  tnie: 
the  Republican  Party  still  stands  for  the 
rights  of  men,  for  htmaan  justice,  and  for 
individual  dignity.  The  convocation  under 
the  oaks  on  that  bright  summer  day  did  the 
Nation  an  Invaluable  service,  for  which  the 
city  of  Jackson.  Mich.,  is  jusUy  remembered. 

This  citv  is  today  a  thriving  example  of 
the  Amerl'can  spirit.  A  center  for  industry, 
trmsportatlon,  and  higher  education;  it  has 
a  reputation  for  enlightened  political  ac- 
tivity. The  congressional  district  In  which 
Jackson  is  located  sends  a  Republican  Rep- 
resentative to  the  Congress— partial  testi- 
monv  to  the  prominent  role  Republicans 
have"  played  in  Michigan  history  in  the  cen- 
tury following  the  Jackson  convention. 

Yes.  we  are  proud  of  our  party,  and  of 
the  role  which  Jackson  ha^  played  In  Its 
formation  and  perpetuation. 

I  salute  the  city  of  Jackson  and  offer  my 
sincere  admiration  for  the  loyalty  of  Its 
people  to  the  principles  for  which  the 
Republican  Party  stands. 

.\s   the   Detroit   Post  Tribune   wrote   long 

"To  the  men  who  gathered  on  that  mid- 
summer dav  in  the  oak  grove  at  Jackson  be- 
longs the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  com- 
prehend a  great  opportunity;  they  were  wise 
enough  to  improve  all  Its  possibilities,  and 
there  founded  and  named  the  party  of  the 
future." 


ONE-YEAR  EXTENSION  OF  SPECIAL 
PROJECT  GRANT  .AUTHORITY  UN- 
DER MATERNAL  AND  CHILD 
HEALTH  SERVICES  PROGRAM 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  30,  1972 
Mr  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most 
pleased  that  this  afternoon  the  House 
will  pass  legislation  to  extend  for  1  year 
tlie  special  project  grant  programs  un- 
der title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  As 
vou  know,  these  projects  have  been  m 
operation  for  the  last  5  years  giving  com- 
prehensive health  care  to  mothers  and 
children  in  lower  socioeconomic  areas 
throughout  the  country.  These  projects 
represent  one  of  the  major  reservoirs  of 
experience  in  comprehensive  health  care 
today,  especially  to  the  poor  children  of 
the  country. 

These  vears  of  experience  in  delivermg 
comprehensive  health  care  has  proved  to 
be  a  practical  and  efficient  way  to  treat 
children  who  would  otherwise  continue  to 
experience  crisis-oriented,  episodic  care. 
These  programs  provide  medical,  dental, 
nursing,  psychological,  psychiatric,  nu- 
tritional counseling,  speech  and  hearing, 
physiotherapy,  medical  and  dental  spe- 
cialty, and  social  services  on  a  complete 
and    continuing    basis,    emphasing    the 
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advantages  of  preventive  care  and  health 
maintenance, 

I  met  with  the  directors  of  the  New 
York  children  and  youth  project's  on 
April  16,  1971,  to  discuss  their  concern 
that  the  funding  for  the  projects  was  set 
to  expire  on  June  30,  1972.  I  commenced 
a  campaign  in  Congress  to  insure  that 
these  projects,  not  only  in  New  York,  but 
throughout  the  country,  would  not  be 
phased  out,  but  rather  would  continue 
to  be  funded  by  the  Congress.  In  the 
coui-se  of  the  past  14  months,  85  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  cosponsored  leg- 
islation I  introduced  to  extend  these  proj- 
ects for  5  years.  On  the  Senate  side, 
similar  legislation  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  and  Edward 
Kennedy  with  15  other  sponsors.  Con- 
tinued Federal  funding  for  these  special 
projects  has  the  endorsement  among 
others  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Academy  of  Pediat- 
rics, the  American  College  of  Obstetri- 
cians and  the  National  .Association  for 
Retarded  Children. 

The  statistics  for  these  projects  are  im- 
pressive. The  national  average  health 
care  cost  per  year  per  man,  woman,  and 
child  is  $350.  The  cost  for  care  under 
these  children  and  youth  and  maternal 
and  infant  care  projects  as  of  June  30, 

1971,  was  $129.81  per  patient.  In  spite  cf 
inflation,  the  estimated  cost  by  Jime  30, 

1972,  •«111  have  decreased  to  $126.  And 
even  with  this  reduced  cost  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  quality  of  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must,  though,  con- 
tinue to  work  to  insure  that  this  1-year 
extension  to  be  authorized  today  not  be 
construed  as  a  phaseout  year.  We  must 
continue  to  provide  medical  care  for  our 
Nations  poor— especially  the  children  of 
our  deprived  citizens  who  suffer  in  so 
many  ways. 

I  do  want  to  thank  Chairman  \\  ilbvr 
Mills  for  his  leadership  in  shepherding 
this  bill  and  I  want  to  express  my  special 
gratitude  to  my  colleagues,  the  distin- 
guished gentlemen  from  Illinois  (Mr, 
RosTENKOWsKi '  and  from  New  York, 
(Mr.  Careys  for  their  efforts  within  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  obtain 
the  support  of  their  coUeagues  on  that 
distinguished  committee  and  in  the  Con- 
gress resulting  in  our  voting  today  on 
the  bill.  H.R.  9410,  which  is  the  final  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  7657  as  amended. 

One  thing  should  be  not€d  and  that  is 
that  this  could  not  have  been  done  with- 
out the  grass  roots  cooperation  and  sup- 
port led  bv  Dr.  Frederick  Tunick,  direc- 
tor of  the  CATCH  program  at  the  Jewish 
Hospital  of  Brooklj-n,  and  Dr.  Fred  Sehg- 
man,  of  the  University  of  Miami  School 
of  Medicine, 
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for  fiscal  year  1973  not  because  I  belle%-e 
in  unilateral  American  disarmament. 
Rather  I  voted  against  the  bill  because  It 
contained  millions  of  dollars  for  unnec- 
essary items  which  are  not  essential  to 
our  security. 

Thus,  my  vote  should  not  be  construed 
as  expressing  opposition  to  a  defense  pos- 
ture which  enables  us  to  act  effectively  In 
those  areas  which  are  vital  to  American 
security.  For  example,  the  United  States 
does  have  a  real  strategic  interest  in  the 
Middle  East.  We  must  continue  to  sup- 
port our  allies  m  thai  area  of  the  world 
and  we  must  maintain  a  defense  posture 
which  will  convince  them  as  well  as  the 
Russians  that  we  are  reliable  friends  who 
In  a  direct  confrontation  will  not  blink 
first. 

My  vote  in  opposition  should  be  inter- 
preted only  as  a  protest  against  con- 
tinued wasteful  spending  for  fancy  gadg- 
ets which  have  no  bearing  upon  our  real 
security  and  for  spending  in  areas  of  the 
world  where  we  have  no  real  security  in- 
terest. It  was  not  a  vote  in  opposition  to 
those  aspects  of  our  defense  policy  which 
are  essential  to  our  national  security  or 
to  the  defense  of  our  interests  and  our 
true  allies  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  nt:w   tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29.  1972 
Mr    SCHELTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
against  the  military  procurement  and 
research  and  development  authorization 


RISING  COST  OF  LIVING 


HON.  CLAIBORNE  PELL 

of    RH0I5E    ISLAKD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  30.  1972 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  our  older 
Americans  have  become  the  Innocent 
victims  of  an  unsuccessful  war  against 
the  rising  cost  of  living.  Through  a  fail- 
ure of  national  economic  ix)llcy.  our 
senior  citizens  have  been  quite  literally 
robbed  of  part  of  their  livelihood— the 
cost  of  living  has  skyrocketed,  and  their 
incomes  remain  fixed. 

What  should  be  their  golden  years  has 
become  their  tense  years. 

Common  decency  demands  that  social 
security  benefits  be  increased.  Simple 
justice  requires  that  the  increase  in  bene- 
fits be  sufficient  to  provide  real  security 
to  older  Americans. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  conducted  hearings 
in  the  cities  of  Woonsocket  and  Prov- 
idence on  the  problems  confronting 
older  Americans  m  Rhode  Island.  At 
those  hearings.  Rhode  Island  senior 
citizens  presented  moving  and  compel- 
ling testimony  on  the  need  for  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  social  security  benefits. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  those  hearings.  I 
cosponsored  the  amendment  to  provide  a 
20-percent  increase  in  benefits. 

There  are  those.  Mr.  President,  who 
believe  our  senior  citizens  should  wait  a 
bit  longer  for  this  overdue  adjustment 
of  benefits.  I  disagree.  Lockheed  was  not 
asked  to  wait  a  Uttle  longer  when  it  faced 
bankruptcv;  the  Penn-Cemral  was  not 
asked  to  wait  a  little  longer  when  they 
asked  for  help.  They  got  help,  and  they 
got  help  promptly. 

Our  senior  citizens  need  help,  and  they 
need  it  now. 
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BOY  SCOUT  TROOP  321  WINS  10 1ST 
EAGLE  BOY  SCOUT  AW.\RD 


HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

Of    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  30, 1972 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
my  confirmed  belief  that  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  generate.s  respect  for  good 
government  and  provides  the  mean.s  of 
making  good  citi.^ens  of  its  members,  I 
huve  always  felt  that  it  deserves  com- 
mendation from  those  of  us  who  are  in 
Government  service.  For  that  reason,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend Boy  Scout  Troop  321.  spon.sored  by 
St.  Pauls  United  Methodist  Church  of 
Findlay,  Ohio  It  has  ju.^t  been  presented 
its  101st  Eagle  Boy  Scout  award,  which 
is  a  mark  rarely  obtained  by  any  troop 
anywhere  in  this  area.  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  will  be  happy  to  join  me  in 
recognizing  this  outstanding  achieve- 
ment and  in  extending  our  congratula- 
tions. 


PLAYING  POLITICS  WITH  SOCLAL 
SECURITY 


HON.  JACK  R.  MILLER 

OF    low.* 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  MILI.ER.  Mr.  President,  having 
supported  social  secmuty  benefit  increases 
with  a  cumulative  total  of  57  percent 
over  the  last  5  years,  while  the  cost  of 
living  has  increased  27  percent,  I  believe 
my  concern  for  social  security  benefi- 
ciaries is  well  established. 

I  am  also  the  father  of  the  change  in 
the  law  under  which  social  security  ben- 
efits will  be  automatically  increased  to 
keep  pace  with  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living.  If  Inflation  continues — granted 
that  It  Is  slowing  down— it  will  probablv 
be  another  year  before  the  automatic 
increases  will  be  triggered.  But  the  law 
is  now  on  the  statute  book — where  I  have 
been  trying  to  put  it  >ince  1963. 

Durmg  the  votes  in  the  Senate  on  Fri- 
day. June  30,  I  was  necessarily  absent 
In  order  to  meet  long  standing  commit- 
ments in  Iowa,  However,  as  is  my  policy. 
I  made  sure  my  position  was  recorded  on 
these  votes  .-o  that  no  one— and  particu- 
larly a  cynical  opponent— could  ever  say 
I    ducked"  an  issue. 

I  was  positioned  "for"  an  amendment 
to  increase  social  security  benefits  by  10 
percent.  I  was  positioned  "against''  an 
amendment  to  increase  benefits  bv  20 
percent.  And  I  was  positioned  "for''  the 
bill— the  so-called  debt  ceiling  bill— on 
final  passage. 

The  10-percent  increase,  which  I  also 
voted  for  in  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, would  have  brought  the  cumula- 
tive increase  in  benefits  during  the  last 
5  years  to  57  percent.  The  bill,  as 
amended,  contained  my  automatic  cost- 
of-living  Increase  provision.  I  believe  my 
position  "for"  these  changes  was  fully 
justified  However,  the  20-percent  in- 
crease was  excessive  and  constituted  a 
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flagrant  example  of  playing  politics  with 
our  social  security  beneficiaries. 

I  say  "flagrant,"  because  the  leader- 
ship of  both  the  Senate  and  House  de- 
cided to  tack  it  on  as  an  amendment  to 
the  debt  ceiling  bill— a  bill  that  had  to  be 
passed  by  midnight,  June  30,  or  else  our 
Federal  employees  could  not  be  able  to 
draw  their  paychecks.  They  also  con- 
trived to  time  the  action  so  that  increases 
in  benefits  would  be  reflected  in  checks 
received  during  the  month  before  the  No- 
vember elections.  While  I  am  sure  the 
Increased  checks  will  be  welcome,  I  am 
also  sure  that  our  older  Americans  resent 
the  obvious  attempt  to  make  political 
footballs  out  of  them. 

The  difference  between  the  cost  of  a 
10-percent  increase  and  the  20-percent 
increase  will  amount  to  nearly  $3  billion, 
and  it  will  have  to  be  paid  for  by  taxes 
taken  out  of  present  wage  earners'  pay- 
checks. Tho,se  nearing  retirement  age 
will  not  have  as  heavy  a  burden  as  the 
millions  of  our  younger  people.  I  am  sure 
oui-  older  Americans  do  not  wish  to  put 
an  unnecessary  burden  on  the  yoimger 
generations.  There  are,  of  course,  manj' 
social  security  beneficiaries  who  need 
hir^her  benefits.  But  there  are  also  many 
who  do  not.  It  would  have  been  far  more 
equitable  to  work  out  a  method  of  "sup- 
plemental payments  to  those  who  need 
them  and  finance  the  cost  out  of  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  Instead  of 
out  of  social  security  taxes. 

Instead,  the  20-percent  across-the- 
board  increase  will  be  financed  out  of 
.social  security  taxes.  It  will  add  to  the 
already  serious  budget  deficit,  increase 
the  tax  burden  by  nearly  $3  billion,  and 
cau.se  deepening  resentment  among  the 
younger  people  who  will  pay  most  of  the 
cost.  This  irresponsible  action  could  place 
our  entire  social  security  system  In  jeop- 
ardy. 

I  might  add  that  In  visits  with  numer- 
ous older  people  I  found  that  the  single 
most  important  thing  they  wished  to  see 
Congress  do  was  to  put  into  effect  the 
automatic  increase  to  keep  pace  with  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living.  If  this  were 
done,  they  would  have  been  content  with 
a  10-percent  increase  in  benefits  at  this 
time.  They  knew  what  was  fair,  and  no 
one  I  talked  with  was  asking  for  a  20- 
percent  across-the-board  increase. 

By  using  this  oxtra  tax  money  for  a 
blanket  increase,  those  in  the  leadership 
have  pretty  well  killed  the  chance  to 
cover  other  needs— the  widows  who  re- 
ceive only  82 'i  percent  of  the  benefits 
tlieir  husbands  would  have  received,  the 
opportunity  to  earn  more  without  being 
penalized  for  doing  so,  the  opportunity 
for  married  couples,  both  of  whom  have 
worked,  to  have  their  benefits  computed 
on  their  combined  earnings,  and  expand- 
ed coverage  of  the  disabled. 

Part  of  what  is  wrong  with  our  coun- 
try today  is  that  there  are  too  many 
politicians  who  still  think  that  the  way 
to  get  elected  is  to  promise  all  kinds  of 
benefits  without  really  caring  about  how 
the  cost  will  be  met.  We  are  passing  on 
a  frightful  debt  to  our  children  and 
grandchildren,  and  I,  for  one,  do  not 
wish  to  add  to  it. 

I  Insert  in  the  Record  a  table  which 
shows  the  taxload  that  will  have  to  be 
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paid  by  employees  and  the  self-employed 
under  the  20-percent  increase.  Of  course 
the  employer  must  match  the  emplovee 
tax,  and  this  will  tend  to  boost  prices 
to  consumers: 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  EMPLOYEE  TAXES 


Annual  income 


1972  under  Wjth  20  percent 

present  Present          increase 

law  and    law  1973 ■ 

proposals  and  1974           1973      1974 


$5,000.. 
J7,000.. 
J9,000.. 
JIO.OOO. 
JU.OOO.. 
$12,000.. 


$260  $282.50  $275.00  $275 

364  395.50  385.00  385 

468  508.50  495.00  495 

468  508.50  550.00  550 

468  508.50  594.00  605 

468  508.50  594.00  669 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  SELF-EMPLOYMENT  TAXES 


Annual  income 


1972  under  Wilh  20  percent 

present  Present         increase 

law  and    law  1973 

proposals  and  1974           1973      1974 


$5.000.... 
$7,000.... 
$9,000.... 
$10.000... 
$11,000... 
$12,000... 


$375  $382.50  $390.00  $390 

525  535.50  546.00  546 

675  688.50  702.00  702 

675  688.50  780.00  780 

675  688.50  842.40  858 

675  688.50  842.40  936 


THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND  CHILD 
NUTRITION  ACT 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  applaud 
the  House's  action  last  week  in  extending 
through  fiscal  1974  the  expiring  pro- 
visions of  the  School  Lunch  and  Child 
Nutrition  Act,  Needless  to  say,  I  am 
among  the  strongest  advocates  of  this 
legislation  and  voted  for  it  when  it 
reached  the  House  floor  last  Thursdav 
evening.  As  you  know,  the  most  urgent 
provision  of  the  bill  provides  the  neces- 
sary- funds  to  allow  the  summer  feeding 
program  for  underprivileged  children  to 
continue  and  expand.  Almost  1.160,000 
children  now  benefit  from  the  breakfast 
program.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  ex- 
tension bill,  the  number  will  climb  rapid- 
ly to  2,200,000  before  the  year  is  out. 
Still  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  re- 
moves the  hmitations  on  the  amounts 
that  can  be  appropriated  to  expand  the 
school  breakfast  program,  and,  going 
even  one  step  further,  it  explicitlv  clari- 
fies even,-  school's  eligibility  for  the  pro- 
gram. All  needy  children  will  participate 
no  matter  what  kind  of  school  they 
attend. 

The  legislation  is  one  of  manv  land- 
marks throughout  the  history  of  the 
school  feeding  program. 

The  Federal  Government  first  recos- 
nized  the  need  for  a  national  school 
lunch  program  in  the  1930's.  At  that  tune 
only  cafeteria  workers'  salaries  were 
provided.  In  1946,  we  witnessed  the  pas- 
sage of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
which  provided  cash  and  commodities  for 
school  lunches.  Thirty  years  ago,  this 
act  provided  a  broad  program  to  pronde 
nutritious  lunches  to  everj-  American 
schonlrhild.  It  was  a  broad  program 
but  not  generous  enough  to  meet  our 
current   needs.   More  recentiv— In  fact. 
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In  1966 — the  NSLA  was  amended  to  pro- 
vide money  for  breakfast  programs  and 
luncheon  equipment. 

I  cite  these  facts  to  show  that  histori- 
cally we  have  made  great  headway  to- 
ward the  goal  of  providing  for  our  Na- 
tion's children. 

Last  week  we  passed  another  amend- 
ment to  bring  us  closer  to  that  goal.  Oiu- 
authorization  amendment  of  H.R.  14896 
requires  a  breakfast  program  to  be  in- 
stituted in  every  school  that  applied  for 
it. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  15390, 
EXTENSION  OF  PRESENT  TEM- 
PORARY LEVEL  IN  PUBLIC  DEBT 
LIMITATION 
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PLIGHT  OF  THE  CRIMEAN  TARTARS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  30,  1972 

Mr,  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  pending  conference  report  on  the 
debt-ceiling  increase  which  includes  pro- 
vision for  a  20-percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits. 

An  increase  in  social  security  benefits 
is  long  overdue  and  I  earlier  cosponsored 
legislation  to  provide  for  a  20-percent  in- 
crease. I  oppose  any  motion  to  reduce  the 
increase  to  10  percent,  because  such  an 
increase  simply  is  not  adequate  to  assist 
our  senior  citizens  at  this  time. 

I  am  confident  that  the  20-percent 
increase  will  be  approved  by  a  wide  ma- 
jority in  this  Hou.se.  I  regret  that  I  will 
not  be  present  for  the  rollcall  vote  when 
It  occurs  today. 

Several  months  ago.  I  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  be  the  main  speaker  in  Buf- 
falo on  this  date  as  149  new  U.S.  citizens 
take  their  oath  of  allegiance  in  a  Federal 
district  court  ceremony.  Had  there  been 
any  question  in  my  mind  about  the  out- 
come of  the  vote  on  the  pending  con- 
ference report,  I  would  have  canceled  my 
commitment  and  remained  here  for  the 
rollcall.  As  the  son  of  an  immigrant 
father  who  was  a  participnnt  in  a  similar 
ceremony  years  ago,  I  feel  deeply  about 
the  importance  of  the  naturalization 
ceremony  in  welcoming  these  new  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  regard  to  the  .social 
security  system  and  the  questions  on 
financing  which  are  being  raised,  I  am 
becoming  convinced  that  we  need  a  major 
policy  change. 

Pre.sent  policy  provides  for  equal  pay- 
ments to  the  social  security  fimd  by  the 
employee  and  the  employer.  This  per- 
centage of  salary-  contribution  has  been 
increasing  over  the  years  and  fiu-ther 
increases  are  provided. 

Rather  than  the  present  50-50  by  the 
employer  and  the  employee,  it  seems  to 
me  we  should  consider  seriou.sly  making 
it  an  equal  three-way  setup;  that  is.  one- 
third  by  the  employee,  one-third  by  the 
employer,  and  one-third  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  will  delve  into  social  security 
fimding  at  its  earliest  opportunity. 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  30.  1972 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Crimean 
Tartar.';  in  the  Soviet  Union  were  exiled 
to  the  So\1et  Republics  of  Central  Asia 
in  1944.  So  far,  they  have  not  been  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  native  Crimea, 
even  though  there  is  an  acute  labor 
shortage  in  the  Crimea  today. 

Below  is  appended  a  letter  by  Mr.  Paul 
Nedwell,  who  resides  in  my  congressional 
district,  to  the  first  secretary  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Ukraine,  appealing  that  the  Cri- 
mean Tartar  people  be  allowed  to  retm^n, 

Mr.  Nedwell's  letter  indicates  that 
80,000  of  the  Tartars  were  sent  to  Cen- 
tral Asia.  The  State  Department  informs 
me  that  the  actual  figure  was  as  high 
as  200,000— nearly  the  entire  Crimean 
Tartar  nation.  Moreover,  the  deaths 
among  the  deported  people  have  been 
estimated  at  nearly  50  percent. 

In  line  with  the  stand  that  many  of 
us  have  taken  for  ci\11  rights,  both  here 
and  abroad,  I  want  to  focus  on  this  prob- 
lem by  submitting  a  copy  of  Mr.  Ned- 
well's  letter  of  June  3  to  the  Communist 
ofBcial  in  Kiev  as  follows: 

POUGHKEEPSIE,    NY., 

June  3,  1972. 
Vladimir  SHCHERBrrsKT. 

First  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  o/ 
the  Communist  Party  of  Ukraine,  Build- 
ing of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Ukraine,  Ordzhoni- 
kidse  Street,  Kiev.,  U.S.S.R. 
Dear  First  Secretary  Vladimir  Shcher- 
bitsky:  The  year  1944  marks  an  unfortunate 
period  in  the  life  of  the  Crimean  Tartar  peo- 
ple, for  it  was  in  this  year  that  the  entire  Cri- 
mean Tartar  population  of  the  Crimea  was 
accused  of  collaboration  with  the  German 
Fascists  and.  on  the  basis  of  this  charge,  was 
deported  in  toto  to  the  Soviet  Republics  of 
Central  Asia.  Fortunately,  In  September  of 
1967,  the  Crimean  Tartar  people  in  exile 
were  finally  exonerated  of  the  wartime  ac- 
cusation that  they  collaborated  with  the 
German  Fascists:  how^ever,  they  were  en- 
couraged to  remain  in  exile  and  they  were 
discouraged  in  every  possible  way  from  seek- 
ing a  return  to  their  ancestral  national  home- 
land, the  Crimea.  And  this  despite  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  Crimean  Tartar  peo- 
ple in  exile,  both  young  and  old  alike,  long 
to  return  to  their  rightful  national  home- 
land and  to  see  the  restoration  of  the  Cri- 
mean '.utonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic— they  have  suffered  enough  Injustice  in 
the  past  and  their  aspirations  deserve  to  be 
realized.  After  all.  Is  It  not  the  Crimean  Tar- 
tar people  themselves  who  are  morally  and 
properly  entitled  to  determine  the  ultimate 
fat«  of  the  Crimea? 

The  history  of  the  Crimean  Tartar  people 
is  well  known  to  Informed  persons  in  the 
West.  The  Crimean  Tartar  people,  as  scholar- 
ly research  has  shown,  are  descended  from 
the  origliifll  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea,  who 
mixed  with,  and  were  assimilated  by.  the 
Turco-Kipchak  race  of  Tartars,  which  settled 
In  the  Crimea  between  the  11th  and  13th  cen- 
turies. From  the  13th  to  18th  centuries,  a 
high  level  of  culture  and  civilization  was 
attained  by  these  people.  Then,  in  1783.  the 
tzarist  Russian  Army  marched  Into  the  Cr'.- 
mea  and  took  the  country  over  by  sheer  force 
of  arms— It  was  at  this  moment  in  history 
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that  the  long  historical  tragedy  of  the  Cri- 
mea:! Tartar  people  began. 

On  October  18,  1921,  as  is  well  known  to 
many  Informed  p>ersons  in  the  West,  the 
Crimean  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic was  formed.  At  this  moment  In  history  It 
might  have  seemed  that  this  action  would 
Insure  the  future  territorial  Integrity  of  the 
Crimean  Tartar  people,  but  such  was  not  to 
be  the  case.  Following  the  proclamation  of 
their  own  national  Republic,  the  Crimean 
Tartar  people  were  beset  by  various  forms  of 
discrimination  in  all  spheres  of  their  national 
life.  Then,  In  that  fateful  year  of  1944.  the 
entire  Crimean  Tartar  population  of  80,000 
men,  women  and  children  was  accused  of 
collaboration  with  the  German  Fascists  and 
was  deported  to  the  Soviet  Republics  of  Cen- 
tral Asia.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  the 
Crimean  Tartar  people. 

In  recent  years,  the  Crimean  Tartar  people 
have  been  trying  to  achieve  their  just  aspira- 
tions: a  return  to  their  ancestral  national 
homeland — the  Crimea — and  the  restoration 
of  the  Crimean  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialistic 
Republic.  Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  So- 
viet officials  have  continually  put  obstacles  In 
their  path  at  every  turn,  as  they  seek  to  real- 
ize these  aspirations.  Is  Justice  best  served  by 
such  actions?  I  think  not. 

Being  that  the  Crimea  was  ■offlclally" 
transferred  to  the  Ukrainian  Republic  on 
February  27,  1954  and  that  it  is  presently 
■offlclally"  part  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic, 
although  there  has  never  been  any  historical 
or  moral  Justification  for  such  an  annexation. 
I  appeal  to  you  to  consider  the  following.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  a  labor  shortage  In 
the  Crimea  and  an  Immigration  target  of 
500,000  people  has  already  been  planned  for 
the  Crimea — this  is  presently  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  Crimean  Tartar  people  living 
In  exile— so  why  not  Invite  the  Crimean  Tar- 
tar people  to  return  to  the  Crimea  and  In 
this  way  solve  your  problem.  Such  a  solution 
has  already  been  proposed  by  two  Soviet 
Ukrainians^phllologlst  Taras  Franko  and 
biologist  Maria  Lysenko — and  here  I  add  my 
voice  to  theirs  for  a  consideration  of  such  a 
Just  solution. 

Sincerely  yours, 

PAtJL  Nedwell. 


"HAP"  MORRIS 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF    KE.'.TXCKY 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  SN"i"DER  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Hap 
Morris  came  to  work  on  the  Hill  in 
1932— the  beginning  of  more  than  40 
years  of  continuous  service — I  am  sure 
iie  did  not  realize  that  he  would  become 
a  permanent.  Indispensable,  and  lively 
fixture  of  the  Congress. 

He  has  watched  Senators,  Congress- 
men, and  Presidents  come  and  go  and, 
from  what  I  hear,  some  of  them  have 
gone  away  from  gin  rummy  encounters 
with  him  with  lighter  pockets. 

In  times  like  ours  when  all  of  us  tend 
to  get  too  .=;erious  or  too  overwrought,  it 
has  been  nice  to  see  and  talk  to  Hap, 
who  always  had  a  bright  word,  or  some 
advice  or  encouragement.  Just  the  fact 
that  Hap  was  always  there  gave  a  sense 
of  solidity  and  constancy  to  our  work  in 
the  House.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  will  miss  him  but  by  no  means  the 
only  one. 

Consider  how  the  volume  of  work  has 
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Increased  since  Hap  wa^  elected  as  Post- 
master of  the  House  in  1955.  He  has  al- 
ways been  equal  to  the  challenge,  though, 
and — as  each  of  us  knows — has  per- 
formed his  task  w  ith  diligence,  faithful- 
ness, and  high  spirit. 

Hap  is  retiring  now  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  many  of  Its  Mem- 
bers and  staff  will  miss  him.  Those  of  us 
from  Kentucky  are  fortunate  because  he 
is  settlin?  back  home  and,  if  I  know 
Hap.  we  will  be  hearing  from  him  just 
like  we  always  have. 

I  am  sure  I  join  all  those  on  the  Hill 
axid  elsewhere  who  have  known  and 
worked  with  Hap  Morris  in  thanking  him 
and  hoping  that  the  next  years  will  be 
as  happy  and  productive  as  the  many 
years  he  has  given  us  and  his  country 
here  in  Washington. 


PRESENTATION  OF  AUGUST  A. 
BUSCH,  JR..  BOATING  SAFETY 
AWARD  TO  COAST  GUARD  COM- 
MAND.^NT  AND  CHIEF  OF  BOAT- 
ING   SAFETY 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF     MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  30.  1972 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  cere- 
monies this  month  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, It  was  my  privilege  and  honor  to 
substitute  for  Mr.  August  A.  Busch,  Jr.. 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  .Anheuser-Busch,  Inc..  in 
presenting  to  Adm.  Chester  R.  Bender, 
commandant  of  the  US.  Coast  Guard, 
and  to  Rear  Adm.  Austin  C.  Warner, 
chief  of  the  Coast  Guard's  Office  of  Boat- 
ing Safety,  an  award  originated  by  Mr. 
Busch  as  a  special  form  of  recognition 
for  outstanding  service  to  the  cause  of 
recreational  boating  safety. 

Mr.  Busch,  an  indastrialist  who  has 
devoted  as  much  of  his  time  and  efifort 
to  civic  cau.<:es  and  to  public  .service  as 
he  has  to  his  far-flung  business  interests, 
has  translated  his  own  great  enthusia.sm 
for  pleasure  boatmg  into  a  national  pro- 
gram to  promote  education  for  safety  on 
the  waterways. 

Anheuser-Bu.sch  has  distributed  ap- 
pro.ximately  1.600.000  booklets  on  this 
subject,  aimed  particularly  at  tho.se  fam- 
ilies which  are  attracted  to  boating  as  a 
form  of  whole.some  family  recreation  but 
who  are  not  especially  familiar  with  the 
rules  of  navigation  or  the  hazards  which 
can  arise  out  of  this  unfamiliarity.  In 
addition,  the  company  has  distributed 
475.000  large  litter  containers  for  use  on 
pleasure  boats,  and  has  prepared  and 
made  available  to  clubs  and  other  groups 
throughout  the  coimtry  an  outstanding 
documentary  film  on  the  do's  and  don'ts 
of  operating  a  boat  safely. 

RECRE.\TION    FOR    THE    ENTIRE    F.^MILY 

As  a  St.  Louisan  and  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  in  whose  district  Anheuser- 
Busch  has  its  main  plant  and  ofBce.  I 
have  had  many  reasons  to  be  proud  of 
the  contributions  Mr  Busch  has  made  to 
the  improvement  of  our  city,  and  to  the 
development  of  delightful  recreational 
facilities  in  St.  Louis  and  elsewhere,  such 
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as  Busch  Stadium  and  Grant's  Farm  in 
St.  Louis,  and  Busch  Gardens  in  Tampa, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Houston;  and  I  have 
been  impressed  by  his  dedication  to  youth 
and  to  sports  activities  as  president  of 
the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  baseball  team. 
Mr.  Busch  has  always  been  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  and  believer  in  entertainment 
and  recreation  which  can  be  shared  by 
children  with  their  parents  to  bring 
about  closer  family  ties. 

His  interest  in  educational  work  for 
boating  safety  grew  out  of  this  concern. 
The  excellent  cooperation  given  by  the 
Coast  Guard  to  these  efforts  by  An- 
heuser-Busch in  the  preparation  of  use- 
ful materials  for  improving  safety  prac- 
tices by  boat  operators  led  to  the  selec- 
tion of  Admirals  Bender  and  Wagner 
for  the  August  A.  Busch,  Jr.,  Boating 
Safety  Award.  Under  boating  safety 
legislation  which  was  originated  In  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  the  Coast  Guard  Is  re- 
sponsible for  enforcing  safety  standards 
in  recreational  boating. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Con- 
gressman Edward  A.  Garmatz,  and  nu- 
merous other  members  of  the  committee 
were  present  at  the  ceremonies  in  the 
committee  room  on  Jime  5  when  the 
awards  were  presented. 

In  his  response.  Admiral  Bender 
noted  the  fine  work  by  the  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary,  the  Red  Cross,  the  power 
squadrons,  and  corporations  like  An- 
heuser-Busch "which  have  taken  the 
initiative  on  their  own  to  cooperate  in 
this  great  boating  safety  program,"  and 
added; 

Anheuser-Busch  has  done  so  much  that 
has  already  been  described,  by  way  of  their 
film,  their  booklets,  and,  of  course,  their 
program  to  protect  the  environment  through 
the  litter  bag  distribution. 

PRESENTATION      OP     AWARDS      AND      ADMHIAI. 
BENDER'S    RESPONSE 

In  presenting  the  August  A.  Busch,  Jr., 
Boating  Safety  Award  to  Admiral  Bender 
and  Rear  Admiral  Wagiier,  I  made  the 
following  statement: 

Admiral  Bender  .  .  .  Admiral  Wagner  ...  I 
am  very  happy  to  make  this  presentation  this 
morning  because  the  award  Itself  Is  an  In- 
dication Of  the  tremendous  Importance 
which  is  being  attached  to  boating  safety 
and  the  saving  of  human  lives  on  the  in- 
land waterways  and  the  coastal  regions  of 
the  United  States. 

Recreational  and  famUy  boating  has 
assumed  enormous  proportions  in  the  lives 
of  our  citizens. 

There  are  literally  millions  of  boats  on 
every  body  of  water  in  the  United  States, 
and  their  numbers  are  increasing  daily. 

From  the  statistics  I  have  been  given, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  these  boats  are 
in  the  small  boat  category  which  means  that 
people  of  average  means  are  rapidly  turning 
to  the  waterways  of  our  nation  for  health- 
ful family  recreation  and  enjoyment. 

This  is  accom.panied  by  .  .  not  so  much 
the  danger  of  the  waterways  ...  as  It  is  the 
fact  that  people  do  not  know  how  to  use 
the  waterways  safely. 

There  is  no  finer  and  no  more  enjoyable 
recreation  than  to  take  a  boat  out  on  one  of 
the  many  bodies  of  water  made  available  by 
local,  state,  and  federal  agencies. 

To  the  Coast  Guard  has  been  given  the 
tremendous  task  of  enforcing  the  laws  gov- 
erning boating  safety  and  of  educating  the 
millions — If  not  the  tens  of  millions — of 
people   to   the   proper  usage   and   hanflllng 
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of    their    boats    for    maximum    safety    and 
enjoyment  of  all  concerned. 

The  Coast  Guard,  through  Its  AuxlUarlea 
.  .  .  through  their  educational  progranas  .  .  . 
and  through  its  activities  with  the  Power 
Squadrons  and  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Safety 
Council  .  .  .  has  been  the  spearhead  of 
preaching  the  gospel  of  boating  enjoyment 
through  boating  safety. 

Many  corporations,  who  feel  a  social  re- 
sponsibility to  aid  In  this  program,  have 
Joined  with  you  and  the  Auxiliaries  .  .  .  and. 
to  them,  all  of  ils  owe  our  thanks  and 
appreciation. 

One  such  company  is  the  Anheuser-Busch 
company  in  my  district  in  St.  Louis.  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  program  this  company 
has  undertaken  which  has  resulted,  as  you 
know,  m  the  distribution  of  approximately 
1,600.000  boating  safety  t>ooklets,  475,000  lit'- 
t«r  bags,  and  the  viewing  by  hundreds  of 
thoiLsands  of  persons  of  an  outstanding 
boating  safety  film. 

Today,  I  represent  Mr.  August  A.  Busch,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Anheuser-Busch 
and  Its  chief  executive  officer,  in  presenting 
to  you  .  .  .  Admiral  Bender  .  .  .  Admiral 
Wagner  .  .  .  this  highly  prized  and  most 
beautiful  award  .  .  .  signifying  the  appre- 
ciation that  one  of  .-^merioa's  major  corpo- 
rations has  for  the  outstanding  leadership 
which  you.  Admiral  Bender,  as  Commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard;  and  you.  Admiral  Wag- 
ner, as  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Boating  Safety, 
have  exhibited  to  promote  ...  to  encourage 
....  and  to  carry  out  one  of  the  world's 
outstanding  safety  programs. 

No  one  knows  better  than  you  do  how 
much  work  yet  need^  to  be  done,  and  It 
Is  the  sincere  hope  of  all  of  us  in  Congress— 
and  I  am  sure  all  of  our  citizens — that  you 
will  continue  your  eiTort-s  in  this  directioa 
On  behalf  of  Mr.  August  A.  Busch,  Jr.,  1 
express  the  thanks  and  deep  appreciation  of 
this  company  ar,d  all  of  its  thousands  of 
people  throughout   the   United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Admiral  Bender's  re- 
sponse was  as  follows : 

It  Is  a  great  honor  for  Admiral  Wagner  and 
me  to  receive  this  award. 

He  and  I.  of  course,  as  well  as  the  other 
Coast  Guard  people,  are  very  pleased  with  the 
success  of  this  boating  safety  program. 

We  are  pleased  that  our  part  In  It  has  been 
of  some  assistance.  But,  still  It  Is  the  respon- 
sibility given  to  us  by  Congress,  so  we  are 
carrying  out  our  duties  really  in  performing 
the  acts  we  have  performed  in  this  regard. 

Really,  it  is  with  the  cooperation  of  many 
of  you  who  are  here  present  today  that  this 
program  has  achieved  some  success. 

I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary jtepresented  here  today  in  person  bv 
Commodore  Harry  S.  Osbourn,  by  the  Red 
Cross,  and  the  Power  Squadrons  and  for  cor- 
porations, too.  like  Anheuser-Busch  which 
have  taken  the  initiative  on  their  own  to 
cooperate  in  this  great  boating  safety  pro- 
gram. 

Anheuser-Busch  has  done  so  much  that 
has  already  been  described  ...  by  way  of 
their  film  .  .  .  their  booklets  .  .  .  and,  of 
course,  their  program  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment through  the  litter  bag  distribution. 

And,  so.  Mrs.  Sullivan,  we  appreciate  again 
what  vou  have  done,  as  well  as  Mr.  Bu.sch's 
kindness  to  us  In  this  recognition. 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  INCREASE 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,   the  20- 
percent  social  security  increase  enacted 
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by  the  Congress  last  week  answers  a 
pressing  need.  Every  time  the  cost  of 
living  inches  upward,  the  25  million 
Americans  whose  livelihoods  hinge  on 
social  security  benefits  are  driven  deeper 
and  deeper  into  what  most  people  would 
consider  poverty.  Nearly  25  percent  of 
them.  5  million  people,  now  exist  on  in- 
comes that  fall  well  below  the  Census 
Bureau's  ofQcial  "poverty  line"— $2,328 
for  a  family,  $1,953  for  a  person  living 
alone.  More  than  20  percent  live  on  in- 
comes that  just  barely  edge  above  this 
poverty  line.  And  virtually  all  of  them, 
regardless  of  their  economic  status,  must 
liv^e  more  frugally  than  at  any  other  time 
in  recent  memory. 

The  legislation  established  a  20-per- 
cenl  across-the-board  increase — legis- 
lation substantively  identical  to  the  bill 
I  introduced  in  March  of  this  year— hon- 
ors our  commitment  to  the  elderly  and 
to  the  millions  of  widows,  children,  and 
disabled  now  sheltered  by  the  social  se- 
curity .system, 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  provi- 
sion of  this  social  security  increase  au- 
thorizes still  further  increases— auto- 
matic ones — every  time  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing rises.  This  provision  is  vitally  impor- 
tant. It  means  that  social  security  bene- 
fits will  never  again  lag  behind  the  cost 
of  living. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation 
is  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  social 
security  system. 


SCOTT'S  JULY  NEWSLETTER 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  30.  1972 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  coming 
to  the  Congress,  I  have  sent  periodic 
newsletters  to  constituents  to  help  keep 
them  informed  of  congressional  activi- 
ties. Our  July  newsletter  has  just  been 
completed  and  I  insert  it  in  the  Record 
for  the  information  of  our  colleagues; 

CONGRESMAN    SCOTT    REPORTS 
FLOOD    DAMAGE 

All  of  us  are  concerned  about  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  recent  rains  and  you  might  be 
Interested  in  possible  federal  sources  of  help 
to  individuals  and  communities. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  Is  co- 
ordinating the  federal  government's  efforts 
and  has  declared  Fairfax.  Goochland,  Lou- 
doun, Prince  William,  and  Stafford  Counties 
and  the  cities  of  Richmond.  Alexandria,  and 
Fredericksburg,  among  othars,  as  eligible  for 
disaster  assistance. 

Aid  to  individual  victims  may  Include: 

Temporary  housing,  with  up  to  12  months 
free  rental  in  mobile  homes.  In  VA  or  FHA 
residential  properties,  or  in  whatever  suitable 
places  can  be  provided  to  get  the  homelc  i 
out  of  emergency  shelters. 

Temporary  mortgage  or  rental  payments  up 
to  a  year  for  persons  faced  with  loss  of  their 
residences  because  of  disaster-caused  finan- 
cial hardship. 

F\x>d  coupons  or  surplus  commodities  to 
needy  victims. 

Unempoyment  compensatlcn  and  reem- 
ployment assistance  to  those  who  have  lost 
their  Jobs  because  of  the  disaster. 

Legal  services  to  low-income  persons  un- 
able to  secure  adequate  services. 

Removal  of  debris  from  private  property  If 
In  the  public  Interest. 
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Loans  for  homeowners  and  businesses 
who.se  properties  have  been  destroyed  or 
damaged.  The  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion (SBA)  and  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration have  liberal  30-year  disaster  loan 
programs  at  an  Initial  rate  of  5]^"':-  Home- 
owners can  obtain  up  to  $50,000  for  restora- 
tion of  home  and  $10,000  for  replacement  of 
personal  effects,  not  to  exceed  $55,000  for 
both.  The  law  provides  for  "forglveneFV  of 
part  of  the  loan  principal — up  to  S2500  on  a 
§3000  loan,  for  example.  Also,  loans  are  to  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  applicant's  age — 
an  Important  aid  for  elderly  homeowners.  A 
few  davs  ago  the  House  passed  a  measure  to 
amendthe  law  so  that  the  rate  of  interest  on 
disaster  loans  could  be  as  low  as  1  'I  or  as 
high  as  3"  where  there's  a  forgiveness  fea- 
ture. 

Applications  for  such  loans  may  presently 
be  obtained  from  participating  banks,  the 
Washlntgon  SBA  office,  1310  L  Street,  N.W.. 
7th  Floor  (telephone  202/382-7405):  the  In- 
formation Center.  2nd  Floor.  Princess  Anne 
Hotel.  Fredericksburg;  Parkslde  Elementary 
School,  Manassas;  T.  C.  Williams  High 
School,  Alexandria:  and  the  Federal  Build- 
ing, Main  Lobby,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Offi'cials  of  SBA  strongly  urge  applicants  to 
check  then  Insurance  policies  to  be  sure 
damage  Is  not  covered.  If  not,  applicant 
should  be  prepared  to  support  their  applica- 
tions by  photographs  and  estimates  for  re- 
pair from  reputable  contractors. 

Of  course,  our  office  contacted  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  President  and  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  Immediately  upon  learn- 
ing of  the  damages  caused  by  the  storm.  A 
number  of  communities  were  visited  and  we 
want  to  help  In  every  possible  way.  If 
difficulty  is  encountered  and  you  feel  that 
we  can  be  of  help,  please  give  us  the  facts 
in  writing  or  call  me  or  my  Administrative 
Assistant.  Jack  Davis,  who  has  attempted  to 
obtain  Information  regarding  the  various 
problems  whicli  have  arisen. 

SALEM    CHTJKCH    DAM 

The  Public  Works  Appropriation  BUI 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
few  days  ago  Included  $600,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1  for  further  precon- 
struction  planning  of  the  Salem  Church  Dam 
on  the  Rappahannock  River  above  the  city 
of  Fredericksburg.  The  project  was  author- 
ized five  years  ago  and  this  Is  the  fourth 
year  preconstruction  planning  funds  have 
been  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

The  multi-purpose  dam  will  jjermlt  maxi- 
mum use  of  one  of  Virginia's  major  natural 
resources,  the  Rappahannock-Rapldan  rivers. 
It  will  help  satisfy  the  Increasing  water  needs 
of  Prince  William  and  other  counties  within 
the  urban  corridor:  will  reduce  the  danger 
of  flooding  In  the  Fredericksburg  area:  will 
regulate  the  flow  of  water  below  the  dam 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Rappahannock;  control 
water  quality;  help  regulate  SEillnlty  of  the 
oyster  beds  of  the  lower  basin;  hydroelec- 
tric power  can  either  be  Included  or  omitted 
and.  to  my  knowledge,  a  definite  decision  has 
not  been  made  on  this  item,  although  In- 
dications are  that  It  will  not  be  included. 
There  will  be  boatine:  aiid  lishing  on  the 
lake  behind  the  dam  and  camping  in  parks 
along  its  shore  Of  course,  even  after  con- 
struction Is  started.  It  will  be  several  years 
before  the  project  can  be  completed  and 
become  operational. 

GVN    CONTROL    LEGISLATION 

Ever  since  the  days  of  the  wild  West  with 
Its  shoot-outs,  Americans  have  been  fas- 
cinated by  guns.  However,  during  the  past 
decade,  misuse  of  firearms  has  grown  Into  a 
serious  national  problem.  In  the  wake  of  the 
shooting  of  Governor  George  Wallace,  many 
Americans  are  demanding  that  something  be 
done  about  guns. 

Gun  control  arouses  frenetic  opposition 
among  sportsmen,  who  see  the  threat  of  ulti- 
mate confiscation  Itirklng  behind  any  system 
that  pinpoints  ownership  of  guns  The  prob- 
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lem  Is,  basically,  that  honest  men  will  obey 

gun  control  laws,  but  criminals  won't. 

More  and  more  thought  Is  being  given  in 
Congress  to  laws  that  Ignore  the  guns  per  se 
and  go  after  those  who  abuse  the  privilege  of 
having  a  firearm.  Most  of  the  bills  Introduced, 
Including  one  of  mine,  call  for  mandatory 
prison  sentences  for  any  felony  committed 
with  a  firearm.  Some  say  this  would  not  work, 
since  Juries  would  regard  the  penalties  as  too 
harsh  for  a  first  offender  and  fall  to  convict 
on  that  basis. 

Perhaps  that  is  the  crux  of  the  entire  prob- 
lem. Crime  has  become  less  and  less  punish- 
able. The  courts  have  bent  over  backwards 
to  be  lenient  to  criminals.  Perhaps  it  Is  time 
for  a  rethinking  of  our  national  mores  and 
attitudes.  The  New  York  Times  recently  said 
that  we  cannot  solve  the  crime  problem  until 
It  becomes  as  dangerous  to  be  a  criminal  as 
It  Is  now  to  be  a  victim. 

If  a  stiff,  mandatory  sentence  were  to  be 
meted  out  for  crimes  committed  with  a 
gun — with  plenty  of  publicity  about  It  at  aU 
levels — It  certainly  seems  It  would  discour- 
age a  lot  of  armed  robberies  that  net  the 
criminal  only  a  few  dollars.  The  penalty 
seems  drastic.  But  trigger-happy  criminals, 
who  are  nervous  when  embarking  on  their 
lives  of  crime,  are  gunning  down  Innocent 
citizens.  Perhaps  it  is  time  that  we  regard 
crime  for  the  national  cancer  it  has  become — 
and  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  stop 
the  drift  into  lives  of  crime  that  has  been 
the  trend  for  the  past  decade  for  thousands 
of  young  .Americans.  There  is  no  constltu- 
tloiial  right  to  hold  up  another  person  and 
there  should  be  no  question  of  the  right  to 
combat  this  lawlessness  with  stiff  mandatory 
prison  sentences. 

An  opposite  approach,  however.  Is  under 
consideration  by  committees  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  The  House  Judiciary 
Committee  has  had  hearings  on  a  number  of 
bills  which  would  strengthen  existing  federal 
laws  for  gun  control.  Some  would  forbid  the 
sale  of  pistols  to  private  citizens  and  others 
would  provide  for  the  registration  of  all  pri- 
vately owned  firearms  of  any  nature.  In  the 
Senate,  a  subcommittee  headed  by  Birch 
Bayh  has  favorably  reported  a  bill  which 
would  forbid  the  possession  of  the  so-called 
'■SaturQtt>  night  special,"  a  low-cost  pistol 
said  to  be  In  prevalent  use  by  law-breakers. 
No  action  Is  expected  by  either  body  of  the 
Congress,  however,  until  after  the  July  recess, 
but  further  gun  control  legislation  will  no 
doubt  come  before  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate later  this  year.  Your  thoughts  on  this 
very  controversial  matter  would  be  most 
welcome. 

TRAFFIC   EECOMMZNDATIONS 

You  will  recall  our  meeting  a  few  weeks 
ago  attended  by  the  Virginia  Commissioner 
of  Highways,  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istrator, the  Under  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  a  V\Tilte  House  aide  to  review  the 
overall  Northern  Virginia  transportation  pic- 
ture and  determine  whether  some  Interim 
measures  could  be  adopted  to  relieve  conges- 
tion. At  that  conference,  it  wa-s  agreed  to  ex- 
pedite the  widening  of  the  Capitol  Beltway 
to  four  lanes  In  each  direction;  to  give  con- 
sideration to  widening  of  Route  50  on  exist- 
ing rights  of  way;  study  the  practicality  of 
connecting  adjoining  service  roads:  review 
plans  for  using  existing  rail  lines  and  com- 
muter trains;  and  consider  the  widening  of 
the  Georee  Washington  Parkway  especially 
between  Spout  Run  and  Kev  Bridge.  Every- 
one pre.sent  agreed  to  the  need  to  expedite 
the  completion  of  the  Metro  system  and  the 
completion  of  Interstate  66  as  early  as  prac- 
tical. The  parties  to  the  conference  are  being 
requested  to  let  me  know  what  specific  action 
has  been  taken  since  we  met. 

SENIOR    CmZENS'    FORUM 

We  had  approximately  300  people  In  at- 
tendance at  a  Senior  Citizen's  Forjm  last 
Friday  at  Mar>-  Washington  College  In  Fred- 
ericksburg. Among  ofndals  speaking  before 
the  group  were  Arthur  S.  Flemmlng.  Special 
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Consultant  on  Aging  to  the  President  and  a 
former  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  WeUare,  Fred  B. 
Rhodes,  Deputy  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs:  Andrew  Ruddcx:k.  Director,  Bureau 
of  netlrement,  Insurance  and  Occupational 
Health  of  the  Civil  Sen,-lce  Commission;  and 
Maurice  D.  Dewberry,  Regional  Commissioner 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  college.  Dr.  Simpson,  made 
arrangements  for  the  use  of  the  auditorium 
and  dining  hall  and  welcomed  the  visitors. 
The  morning  session  was  occupied  with  direct 
presentations  and  in  the  afternoon  the  group 
was  divided  Into  four  sections,  each  presided 
over  by  one  of  the  mornmg  speal<ers  for  an 
exchange  of  views  and  rc-iponses  to  ques- 
tlo.is.  The  entire  affair  was  well  received  and 
we  are  grateful  to  those  who  helped  put  it  to- 
gether, especially  the  Fredericksburg  area 
Senior  Citizens  Club  which  provided  coffee, 
registered  the  guests  and  helped  in  other  re- 
spects. If  your  questions  remained  un- 
answered, however,  please  let  us  know  In 
v.Tltlag  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  ob- 
tain an  offlciai  response  from  the  specific 
agency  involved. 

SOMETHING    TO    PONDER 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes:    'He  serves  his  party 
best  who  serves  the  country  best." 


A  SHORT  STORY  ON  STREET 
CRIME 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

UF    NEW    YORK 

LV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  30.  1972 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  acquaint  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  an  incident  involving  street 
crime  in  which  I  was  the  victim,  and  how 
it  was  resolved.  On  May  4  of  this  year  I 
left  my  home  which  is  in  New  York  City 
just  off  Wa.'^hington  Square  Park  shortly 
after  6  p.m.,  intending  to  attend  a  din- 
ner given  by  the  American  Jevash  Com- 
mittee at  the  Americana  Hotel. 

As  I  walked  through  Washington 
Square  Park  to  get  to  the  Sixth  Avenue 
Subwav  I  was  stopped  by  an  individual 
who  '.vas  about  6  feet  tail  and  probably 
weighed  over  200  pounds.  He  was  very 
threatening  in  manner  and  became  even 
more  so  when  he  said  to  me,  "Give  me  a 
quarter,  man."  I  replied,  "No."  He  then 
said.  "Give  me  a  quarter,  man,  or  I  am 

going  to  beat  the out  of  you,"  and 

he  put  up  his  hands  as  though  to  strike 
me. 

In  response  I  said,  "No,  I  am  Con- 
gressman Koch  and  I  am  goinp  to  have 
you  arrested."  Unaccountably  the  man 
dropped  his  fists  and  started  to  walk 
away. 

I  looked  for  a  police  officer  in  the  park. 
There  was  none.  I  thought  to  myself 
that  I  really  .should  go  to  the  dinner 
where  I  was  e.xpected.  It  was  about  6:10 
p.m.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  decided  I  could 
not  permit  this  incident  to  pass  and  not 
take  .some  action,  because  I  knew  how 
the  residents — women,  children,  senior 
citizens — of  the  area  are  afraid  to  use 
the  park  because  of  incidents  like  this. 

I  watched  the  man  stop  others  who 
gave  him  coins  in  response  to  his  de- 
mands. .\nd  I  followed  !iim  as  he  started 
to  walk  up  Fifth  Avenue.  About  a  block 
later  I  saw  a  police  patrol  car,  stopped 
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it,  explained  what  had  happened,  and 
asked  that  the  individual  be  arrested. 
The  police  officer  said,  "Do  you  really 
want  to  press  charges?  Do  you  know 
how  much  time  it  will  take?"  I  told  him, 
"Yes,  I  do  want  to  and  while  I  know 
I  cant  make  my  6:30  p.m.  dinner  ap- 
pointment I  hope  I  can  at  least  get  to  the 
dinner  before  it  ends." 

I  got  into  the  patrol  car,  drove  a  block, 
to  where  the  individual  was  now  stand- 
ing and  got  out  of  the  car.  Immediately 
the  man  said  to  the  police  officers,  with- 
out any  intervening  conversation.  "I 
didn't  do  it."  They  arrested  him  and  the 
two  of  us  were  taken  to  the  Sixth  Precinct 
headquarters. 

By  then  it  was  6:30  pjn.  It  took  45 
minutes  for  the  police  to  fill  out  the  in- 
formation forms  on  the  arrested  individ- 
ual. At  7:15  p.m.  we  were  taken  by  police 
car  down  to  the  Criminal  Court  Building 
and  uiTived  there  at  7:30  p.m.  where 
again  forms  had  to  be  filled  out,  and  this 
took  another  45  minutes. 

The  defendant  was  charged  v.ith  in- 
toxication, loitering,  and  harassment.  I 
was  told  by  the  assistant  district  attor- 
ney th3t  I  should  charge  him  with  at- 
tempted robbery,  but  I  told  him  I  did 
not  want  to  make  a  "Federal  case  of  it" 
and  that  I  simply  wanted  to  have  him 
punished  for  what  had  occurred,  in  some 
reasonable  way.  At  8: 15  p.m.,  I  was  taken 
to  the  court  room  where  the  defendant 
was  present  with  counsel  provided  by  the 
court.  A  new  assistant  district  attorney 
said  to  me  that  he  did  not  think  that  it 
was  worth  pressing  the  matter  and  that 
nothing  would  happen  since  there  were 
so  many  cases  of  this  kind.  I  said,  "That 
is  wliy  I  have  taken  the  time  to  come 
here."  He  said  if  I  wanted  to  have  some- 
thing done  I  should  charge  the  defendant 
with  attempted  robbery,  but  he  warned 
that  would  take  another  3  hours.  I  said 
no,  I  would  simply  press  the  three  orig- 
inal charges.  The  defendant  then 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  harass- 
ment and  I  asked  the  court  whether  1 
miglit  make  a  statement.  The  judge  said, 
"by  all  means." 

What  I  said  to  the  court  in  substance 
was  that  I  had  taken  the  time  to  do  this, 
although  I  knew  that  it  would  be  more 
sensible  from  the  point  of  view  of  safety 
and  convenience  to  pay  the  quarter,  be- 
cause somebody  had  to  stand  up  and  say 
"No."  The  court  sympathized  with  what 
I  had  said,  stating  that  crime  was  ramp- 
ant not  only  in  the  area  in  which  I  lived, 
but  in  so  many  places  in  the  city.  And 
then  the  judge,  turning  to  the  defendent, 
said: 

I  want  you  to  know  that  the  next  time 
you  come  into  this  court  I  will  deal  with  you 
very  sternly  and  this  time  I  will  fine  you  $50. 

Defendant's  counsel  told  the  court  that 
the  defendant  was  employed,  giving  the 
court  the  name  of  the  employer.  He  said 
that  the  defendant  earned  $4.50  an  hour, 
but  did  not  have  any  money  with  him 
that  evening:  he  asked  that  the  court 
give  him  time  in  which  to  pay.  The 
court  asked,  "Will  3  weeks  be  enough?" 
Counsel  said  it  would.  The  defendant 
and  I  both  left  the  Criminal  Court  Build- 
ing at  8:30  p.m.  by  the  same  door.  And 
as  he  passed  me  he  smiled;  he  knew 
something  I  did  not. 

I  arrived  at  my  dinner  at  9  pan.  where 
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the  meal  was  over  and  all  that  was  left 
were  the  speeches. 

Having  become  a  statistic,  I  decided  to 
find  out  what  happens  in  a  case  of  this 
kind.  And  so,  approximately  3  weeks 
later,  I  wrote  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  and 
asked  whether  the  fine  had  been  paid. 
Not  receiving  a  response  by  June  15,  f 
wrote  to  Administrative  Judge  David 
Ross  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  By  letter  of  June  26,  Lester 
C.  Goodchild,  the  court's  executive  of- 
ficer, responded:  The  defendant  failed 
to  appear  and  pay  his  fine.  A  warrant  for 
his  arrest  was  issued,  but  he  could  not  be 
found.  The  residence  and  employment 
information  he  had  given  the  court  was 
false. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  additional  statistic 
and  that  is  there  are  thousands  of  bench 
warrants  outstanding  in  New  York  City. 
This  will  be  one  more  probably  never  to 
be  executed.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  outraged  at  the 
way  our  courts  are  administering  justice. 
A  copy  of  Mr.  Goodchild's  letter  fol- 
lows: 

Criminal  Court, 
City  of  New  York, 

June  26, 1972. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 

Congress  of  the  United  State'i.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Sir:  This  is  with  reference  to  your 
letters  of  May  29,  1972  and  June  15,  1972 
regarding  the  disposition  of  a  case  wherein 
you  were  the  complainant  and  a  Mr.  Joseph 
Hardy  was  the  defendant. 

Please  be  advised  that  the  defendant  failed 
to  appear  to  pay  his  fine,  that  a  warrant  for 
his  arrest  was  thereupon  issued  and  for- 
warded to  the  Police  Department  for  execu- 
tion, and  that  I  am  informed  by  the  Police 
Department  that  they  have  been  unable  to 
execute  the  warrant  as  the  residence  and 
employment  information  given  by  the  de- 
fendant are  false. 

Please    forgive    this    late    answer   to    your 
letters;    we   were  awaiting  an  arrest  in  the 
case.   Please   be   assured   that   we   wUl   keep 
you  Informed  of  any  new  developments. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lester  C.  Goodchild. 


LEARNING,  LIGHT.  AND  LIBERTY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  30.  1972 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Learning 
is  not  only  light,  it  is  also  liberty,"  Ivan 
Turgenev,  the  19th  centurj'  Russian  au- 
thor, wrote  over  100  years  ago.  Those 
words  are  as  true  today  as  they  wer« 
then. 

The  relationship  between  liberty  and 
learning,  between  freedom  and  educa- 
tion, has  puzzled  pliilosophers  and  poli- 
ticians since  Plato  recognized  the  signifi- 
cance of  education  to  the  State.  Indeed, 
our  country's  constitutional  for.i  of  self- 
government  was  founded  on  the  fact 
that  only  an  educated  citizenry  can  gov- 
ern itself.  To  be  sure,  the  developmer.t 
of  democracy  is  closely  aligned  with  the 
development  of  a  free  public  system  of 
education  in  which  education  has  come 
to  be  believed  as  the  birthright — if  not 
constitutional  right — of  every  child.  As 
Thomas  Jefferson  once  remarked: 
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If  a  nation  expects  to  be  Ignorant  and 
free.  In  a  state  of  civilization,  it  expects  what 
never  was  and  never  will  be. 

More  recently,  Admiral  Rickover 
claimed  that  education  is  "our  first  line 
of  defense"  and  concluded  that — 

Only  massive  upgrading  of  the  scholastic 
standards  of  our  schools  will  guarantee  the 
future  prosperity  and  freedom  of  the  Re- 
public. 

But  the  relationship  between  liberty 
and  learning  goes  far  beyond  the  confines 
of  our  political  system  to  the  heart  of 
the  learning  process  itself.  Freedom  is, 
said  the  distinguished  philosopher,  Al- 
fred North  Whitehead: 

The  dominant  note  of  education  Is  at  its 
beginning  and  at  its  end  .  .  .  but  that  there 
is  an  intermediate  stage  of  discipline  .  .  . 

For  Whitehead,  the  greatest  rate  of 
learning  occurs  when  the  learner  dis- 
covers the  exact  balance  between  free- 
dom and  discipline. 

John  Dewey,  one  of  the  greatest 
American  philosophers,  had  similar 
thoughts.  He  believed  that  freedom  des- 
ignates "a  mental  attitude  rather  than 
external  unconstraint  of  movements,  but 
that  this  quality  of  mind  cannot  develop 
without  a  fair  leeway  of  movements  in 
exploration,  experimentation,  applica- 
tion." 

Both  these  great  philosophers  claimed 
that  freedom  is  a  fundamental  feature 
in  education  wliich  enables  the  individual 
to  make  up  his  own  mind  and  to  offer  his 
own  unique  contribution  to  the  class. 
The  individual's  activity  has  personal 
meaning  to  him.  becau.se  he  freely  de- 
cided that  undertaking.  Freedom  forced 
him  to  choose  a  course  of  action  and 
freedom  confronted  him  with  the  conse- 
quences of  his  acts.  That  is  the  meaning 
of  freedom  defined  as  "moral  respon- 
sibility, voluntarily  assimied." 

However,  as  Turgenev  noted,  learning 
is  light.  Education  is  a  process  of  enlight- 
enment and  nothing  enlightens  like 
knowledge.  Knowledge  dispels  myths  and 
destroys  ignorance.  It  can  also  liberate 
the  learner  from  prejudices  and  provin- 
cialism so  as  to  broaden  the  range  of 
his  mind  and  imagination  free  from  most 
mental  faults. 

Thus,  the  relationship  between  free- 
dom and  learning  is  twofold.  Not  only  is 
freedom  an  essential  of  education  in  that 
freedom  facilitates  learning;  but  also, 
political  and  personal  freedom  is  seen  as 
an  end  of  our  system  of  education.  The 
educated  man  is  the  master  of  his  ovm. 
destiny,  not  a  slave  to  his  emotions.  And 
he  is  also  capable  of  democratic  self- 
government  as  an  informed  and  intelli- 
gent voter  and  participant  in  the  political 
process. 

Educators  must  therefore  create  a 
climate,  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  in  the 
schools  so  that  true  learning  can  take 
place.  The  Government,  in  turn,  run  by 
educated  people  must  preserve  the  polit- 
ical framework  in  which  freedom  thrives 
and  flourishes.  Only  by  such  a  cooper- 
ative combination  of  energies  and  efforts 
can  the  "crisis  in  the  classroom"  be 
overcome  and  turned  into  a  demonstra- 
tion of  faith  in  America  that  every  citi- 
zen shall  have  an  equal  chance  to  learn 
and  live  In  freedom. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  PATSY  T.  MINK 
TO  PROTEST  FRENCH  UNDER- 
GROUND NTICLEAR  TEST 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OP    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  30.  1972 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
protests  which  have  been  filed,  the 
French  Govermnent  has  reportedly  un- 
dertaken an  atmospheric  nuclear  test  in 
the  Pacific  on  Mururoa  Atoll  on  Sunday, 
Jime  25. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  U.S. 
Government  filed  a  protest  on  June  29 
together  with  Austraha  and  New  Zea- 
land. 

It  is  quite  appalling  that  the  eastern 
press  has  aU  but  blacked  out  news  about 
this  test  and  there  has  been  little  or  no 
news  regarding  the  growing  protests  in 
the  Pacific.  In  order  to  make  up  for 
this  neglect  of  concem  for  the  people 
of  my  part  of  the  world,  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record  another  series  of  articles 
on  this  subject: 

[Prom  the  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
June  28,  1972) 

French  N-Tests  Begin  :  Pacific  Protests 
Ignored 

Papeete,  Tahiti. — Prance,  ignoring  world- 
wide protests,  has  started  a  series  of  nuclear 
tests  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Government  sources  said  today  the  first 
bomb  in  the  series  was  detonated  Sunday 
morning. 

The  government  sources  did  not  specify 
the  size  of  the  explosion.  But  France's  De- 
fense Ministry  said  yesterday  in  Paris  that 
the  new  series  would  not  be  of  high  yield. 

The  ministry  said  it  would  not  give  details 
concerning  the  explosions  until  the  current 
series  of  tests  is  over. 

Sunday's  blast  ended  a  more  than  two-week 
wait  since  French  naval  authorities  in  the 
South  Pacific  signaled  the  possible  start  of 
testing  by  issuing  warnings  to  navigation  to 
stay  out  of  the  test  area. 

Observers  said  the  subsequent  delay  was 
due  either  to  unfavorable  atmospheric  and 
wind  conditions  in  the  test  range  or,  pos- 
sibly, to  French  hesitation  to  resume  testing 
in  light  of  an  outburst  of  International  pro- 
tests from  several  South  Pacific  nations. 


[Prom  the  Honolulu  Advertiser, 

June  28,  1972] 
"Flotilla"  Sails  in  Protest 

Three  protest  ships  are  scheduled  to  set 
sail  today  from  Wellington.  New  Zealand, 
into  the  French  nuclear  testing  zone  in  the 
South  Pacific. 

The  Advertiser  learned  of  the  protest  move 
during  an  hour-long  transpacific  radio  con- 
versation last  night  over  the  University  of 
Hawaii's  PEACESAT  communications  system. 

The  system,  which  links  Hawaii  with  sev- 
eral major  universities  In  the  South  Pacific. 
was  used  for  a  round-robin  discussion  among 
anti-nuclear  test  leaders  in  New  Zealand,  Fiji 
and  Hawaii. 

Dr.  Walter  Johnson,  University  professor  of 
history,  represented  Hawaii. 

Tlie  major  news  developments  came  from 
New  Zealand. 

Dr.  Barry  Mitcalfe,  chairman  of  the  Peace 
Research  Media  Project  in  afaiiatiou  with  the 
University  of  Wellington,  disclosed  the  plans. 

He  said  the  three  ships — one  of  100  tons — 
would  sail  under  legal  permit  from  the  New 
Zealand  government  He  said  two  members  of 
New  Zealand's  parliament  and  one  member 
of  Fiji's  parliament  w^ill  be  aboard. 
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Mitcalfe  said  that  the  first  French  nuclear 
test  Is  understood  to  be  scheduled  for  July  3. 

The  French  have  kept  their  nuclear  test 
dates  a  closely  guarded  secret.  Tlie  only  word 
they  have  released  is  that  nuclear  tests  are 
"planned." 

Amalla  Rokopuicuna.  an  offlciai  of  the 
YWCA  In  Suva,  Fiji,  reported  via  PEACESAT 
that  efforts  also  are  under  way  there  to  char- 
ter a  ship  and  sail  it  into  the  test  area. 

Meanwhile,  in  Melbourne.  UPI  reported  a 
24-hour  police  guard  was  placed  on  the  home 
of  the  French  consul  in  South  Yarra  follow- 
ing  a  death  threat  by  an  unknown  caller. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  30,  19721 

United  States  Joins  OpposmoN  to  French 

A-Tests 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  Joined 
the  foreign  secretaries  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  in  expressing  opposition  yesterday 
to  French  nuclear  tests  In  the  Pacific. 

Without  naming  Prance,  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  ANZUS  Council,  meeting  in  Can- 
berra, Australia,  affirmed  their  hope  that 
all  countries  would  adhere  to  the  treaty  ban- 
ning nuclear  tests  In  the  atmosphere.  France 
and  China  declined  to  sign  the  pact. 

The  .■^NZUS  countries — Australia.  New 
Zealand  and  the  United  States — noted  that 
"notwithstanding  mounting  opposition 
amongst  countries  of  the  Pacific,  nucleax 
tests  were  still  being  conducted  In  the  at- 
mosphere." 

The  French  government  has  rejected  pro- 
tests from  many  Pacific  nations  against  the 
series  of  tests  it  is  holding  this  summer  at 
the  Mururoa  Atoll.  Unconfirmed  reports  said 
the  first  explosion  took  place  last  Sunday, 
but  the  French  government  has  declined  to 
comment. 

On  the  Island  of  New  Caledonia,  a  French 
colony  In  the  South  Pacific,  French  authori- 
ties threatened  to  ban  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  Imports  In  retaliation  for  a  boycott 
by  Australian  and  New  Zealand  unions 
against  French  ships  and  aircraft  heading 
for  Tahiti,  advance  base  for  the  nuclear 
testing  zone. 

Paris  Obstinacy   on   Bomb  Tests  Breeds 
Resentment 

On  the  eve  of  the  1972  series  of  nuclear 
tests  on  Mururoa  Atoll,  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  come  up  with  the  assertion  that 
the  fallout  caused  by  the  tests  will  not  reach 
levels  harmful  to  people  in  the  South  Paclflc. 

There  are  certainly  conflicting  reports  on 
the  precise  effects  of  recent  previous  tests 
in  the  atmosphere,  both  by  China  and 
France,  but  the  undoubted  fact  is  that  there 
has  been  proven  evidence  of  a  rise  In  nu- 
clear pollution,  to  at  least  some  degree,  at 
widely  scattered  observation  points,  following 
all  such  tests. 

There  is  no  means  of  knowing  just  where 
and  how,  and  for  how  long,  this  will  affect 
human  beings  and  their  food. 

It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  there  Is  po- 
tential danger  to  at  least  some  people  some- 
where, and  the  nations  of  the  South  Pa- 
cific have  said,  with  increasing  firmness  and 
growing  concern,  that  they  want  none  of 
this. 

They  do  not  all  take  the  seml-hysterlcal 
stance  of  the  Intenvatlonal  president  of  the 
Association  of  Apex  Clubs  who  talked  of 
"putting  into  jeopardy  the  lives  of  countless 
millions  in  the  Paclflc"  and  of  death  being 
sent  by  Prance  which  will  "invade  our  earth 
.  .  .  and  rape  our  very  beings" 

They  do  not  use  lawlessness  and  wanton 
destruction  as  a  means  of  protest,  as  those 
responsible  for  burning  down  the  UTA  office 
in  Auckland  did. 

But  they  do  claim,  and  the  voices  and 
actions  of  their  political  dealers  have  em- 
phatically affirmed  the  claim,  that  when  they 
object  to  the  South  Paclflc  being  used  as 
a  testing  ground  their  objections  should  be 
heeded. 
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It  does  not  help  the  situation  when  It  Is 
known  that  the  French  testing  area  had  to 
be  moved  from  the  Sahara  Desert  because 
of  objections  by  the  Algerians. 

SUPPRESSION 

Parallel  complaints  by  people  of  the  French 
territory  of  Tahiti  are  ignored  when  they  are 
not  suppressed  or  discouraged  by  the  pres- 
ence of  troops  brought  from  France. 

Mr.  Pompidou  and  his  colleagues  are  com- 
pletely out  of  tune  with  the  spirit  that  now 
prevails  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  seemingly 
take  little  account  of  the  accumulated  re- 
sentment  their   obstinacy   has   aroused. 

They  accuse  thei.  critics  of  hypocrisy  be- 
cause, they  claim,  the  criticism  is  confined 
to  Prance's   nuclear  activities. 

The  accusation  has  substance  where  those 
who  now  Ignore  the  equal  of  the  Chinese 
are  concerned. 

It  Is  nonsense  to  suggest  that  there  were 
no  protests  about  American  and  Russian 
testing  In  earlier  years 

It  was  because  of  vigorous  and  widespread 
expressions  of  alarm  that  the  t-cst  ban  treaty 
came  about. 

If  the  speed  limit  Is  lowered  on  a  stretch 
of  road  because  of  a  record  of  death  and 
Injury,  it  Is  Idle  for  a  driver  who  subse- 
quently exceeds  the  limit  to  say,  "But  others 
used  to  do  it  and  they  weren't  stopped." 

There  have  been  suggestions,  especially  in 
New  Zealand,  that  strongly  expressed  com- 
plaints about  the  French  tests  may  react  un- 
favourably against  any  application  for  fa- 
vourable terms  for  the  sale  of  produce  to 
the  European  Economic  Community  (Com- 
mon Market) . 

Such  suggestions,  and  the  attitude  "Never 
mind  you,  I'm  all  right.  Jack  "  displayed  by 
France  lu  connection  with  the  Pacific  pro- 
testa  must  strengthen  the  already  great 
doubts  about  Britain's  wisdom  in  surrender- 
ing so  much  of  her  sovereignty  as  part  of 
the  price  of  Joining  an  organisation  in  which 
Prance  plays  so  prominent  a  part. 


(From  the  Fiji  Times.  June  23,  1972] 
Prrc.MR.v  Plan  To  Evacuate:  Fear  of  Fallout 

Sydney. — The  92  descendants  of  the  18th 
Century  HMS  Bounty  mutineers  living  at 
Pltoftlrn  Island  are  preparing  for  possible 
evacuation  because  of  the  scheduled  French 
nuclear  tests  at  Mururoa  Atoll. 

The  Sydney  Moriitng  Herald  yesterday 
quoted  the  Island's  leader,  Mr.  Tom  Chris- 
tian, a  great -great -ereat  grnndson  of  Fletcher 
Christian,  leader  of  the  Bounty  mutineers,  as 
saylr.e:  "Evacuation  Is  a  possibility. " 

Mururoa  AtoU  lies  about  500  miles  north- 
west of  Pltcairn. 

Tlie  Herald  said  two  ships,  a  British 
freighter  and  a  French  frigate  were  stand- 
ing off  the  island  to  help  in  the  evacuation 
if  fallout  from  the  nuclear  test.s  heads  for 
Pltcairn. 

"The  Islanders  are  showing  great  con- 
cern .  .  .  the  forthcoming  explosions  seem 
special  ones,"  Mr.  Christian  s.ild: 

"How  would  we  fare?  Where  would  we  go? 
These  are  the  thought.^  of  many. 

"Undoubtedly  all  would  panic  If  contami- 
nation reaches  us." 

For  Australians  are  planning  to  parachute 
Into  the  nuclear  test  zone  as  a  protest 
against  the  tests. 

One  of  them.  30-year-oId  Sydney  para- 
chute Instructor  Gordon  Mutch,  said  the 
men  planned  to  take  life  rafts,  scuba  gear  and 
provisions  for  a  month. 

Mr.  Mutch  said  he  and  his  companions 
planned  to  hire  a  Cessna  310  aircraft  to  fly 
over  the  test  rone. 
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He  said  they  would  stop  at  three  Islands  to 
refuel  on  the  way,  but  would  not  say  when 
they  would  land  in  the  region  of  Mururoa. 

"The  French  will  not  be  able  to  move  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  where  and  when  we 
will  make  the  drop,"  Mr.  Mutch  said. 

Mr.  Mutch  said  he  thought  his  group's 
action  would  add  strength  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Canadian  yacht  Greenpeace  III,  now  sail- 
ing towards  the  test  zone,  to  stop  the  tests. 

The  New  Zealand  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  John 
Marshall,  said  In  Sydney  yesterday  that  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  must  continue  to 
protest  against  nuclear  testing  until  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  was  achieved. 

In  another  development,  Australian  un- 
ionists yesterday  placed  a  ban  on  all  radio 
communications  linking  French  authorities 
or  companies  In  Australia  with  France  or  its 
territories. 
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[Prom  the  FIJI  Times,  June  24,  1972] 
Japan  and  Canada  Join  N-Test  Objectors 

Paris. — Countries  with  coastlines  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  yesterday  stepped  up  their  pro- 
tests over  the  French  nuclear  test  series  at 
Mururoa  Atoll. 

These  Included  Japtan  and  Canada,  who  ftp- 
pealed  to  France  to  call  off  the  tests  in 
speeches  at  the  25-natlon  Geneva  Disarma- 
ment Conference. 

The  two  countries  urged  the  conference  to 
speed  up  its  work  on  a  proposed  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty  Including  underground 
explosions. 

The  Australian  Ambassador  in  Paris,  Mr. 
Alau  Renouf,  and  senior  members  of  his  staff 
paid  several  calls  on  the  French  Foreign  Min- 
istry, clarifying  the  reasons  for  their  Govern- 
ment's protests. 

They  conveyed  Canberra's  anxiety  over  the 
pending  tests,  which  France  has  surrounded 
with  secrecy,  and  pointed  out  the  escalation 
of  public  protests  in  Australia,  an  embassy 
official  said  yesterday. 

DIPLOMATIC   BBEAK 

In  Santiago,  the  Chilean  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties voted  to  protest  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament,  and  International  or- 
ganizations. 

The  Chilean  Senate  had  earlier  passed  a 
similar  motion. 

Peru  has  threatened  to  break  off  diploma- 
tic relations  with  France  if  the  tests  are  held. 

In  Los  Angeles,  a  s|>okesman  for  the  Sev- 
entn  Day  Adventlst  Church,  which  main- 
tains radio  contact  with  Pltcairn  Island,  said 
the  people  there  had  no  Immediate  plans  to 
evacuate. 

But  the  spokesman,  Mr.  Herbert  Ford, 
added:  "Of  course  If  radiation  were  to  blow 
their  way  or  things  went  wrong,  the  island 
would  be  evacuated." 

In  London,  the  British  House  of  Commons 
Speaker,  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd,  refused  a  request 
by  a  Government  MP  for  an  emergency  de- 
bate on  the  tests. 

The  French  explosions  could  come  at  any 
time  and  have  been  expected  since  noon  on 
Tuesday  (FIJI  time). 


French  Pacific  N-Tests  Begin 

Paris. — France  has  resumed  nuclear  atmoa- 
pherlc  testing  in  the  South  Pacific  In  spite 
of  vigorous  protests  by  several  nations  that 
the  blasts  may  endanger  their  environments, 
the  French  news  agency  Agence  France  F>ress 
said  yesterday. 

The  agency  said  In  a  report  from  Tahiti 
that  the  first  nuclear  warhead-type  device 
was  detonated  Sunday  morning  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Mururoa  Atoll,  800  miles  southwest  of 
Tahiti. 


The  French  Defense  Ministry  declined 
comment  on  the  report  as  did  the  nuclear  ex- 
perimentation center  here  which  coordinates 
atomic  testing  In  the  Pacific. 

The  ministry  Indicated  that  no  official  com- 
ment would  be  forthcoming  on  the  tests 
until  the  series  was  completed,  presuuiably 
sometime  later  this  summer. 

There  was  no  word  about  the  safety  of  the 
protest  yacht  Greenpeace  III  which  last  was 
reported  heading  Into  the  test  area. 

Another  yacht  manned  by  members  of  the 
French  Nuclear  Test  Protest  Committee  was 
preparing  to  set  sail  this  afternoon  for  the 
test  area  from  Tauranga,  New  Zealand,  100 
miles  south  of  Wellington. 

In  Wellington,  New  Zealand  Pri.me  Minister 
John  Marshall  said  last  night  he  would  seek 
confirmation  that  the  tesrs  had  tjegun  but 
would  not  send  a  protest  note  to  France. 

"There's  no  point  In  wasting  more  paper 
and  time  in  telegrams,"  he  said. 

The  reported  blast  came  after  a  10-day 
effort  by  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  Peru  to 
force  a  cancellation  of  the  new  series  of  test 
explosions. 

The  three  countries.  Joined  later  by  others, 
Initially  issued  formal  complaints  against  the 
planned  tests  at  the  re-openlng  of  the  Dis- 
armament Co:iference  in  Geneva,  earlier  this 
month. 

A  series  of  antinuclear-test  demonstrations 
and  bomb  attempts  against  Frerjch  property 
followed  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.* 

Australia's  Prime  Minister,  William  Mc- 
Mahon,  sent  a  personal  message  to  French 
President  Georges  Pompidou  to  ask  for  an 
end  to  the  tests. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS' 
BELL  OF  RIGHTS 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 

Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  KOCH,  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
joining  in  cosponsorsing  legislation  to 
provide  a  "bill  of  rights"  for  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  This  bill  does  not  provide 
any  special  privileges  for  police  officers; 
it  simply  affirms  the  rights  they  are  due 
as  citizens  of  this  country.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  in  a  nation  like  ours  such 
a  bill  is  needed;  but  history  has  shown 
all  too  often  that  policemen's  rights  are 
abridged  by  local  department  regulations 
and  procedures.  In  some  commimities, 
policemen  are  discouraged  for  participat- 
ing in  politics  while  off  duty  and  when 
accused  of  malfeasance,  they  are  not 
given  the  same  rights  and  protections  ac- 
corded ordinary  citizens.  Furthermore, 
an  imbalance  has  evolved  because,  while 
we  have  taken  .steps  to  insure  the  rights 
of  defendants  and  complainants,  we  have 
failed  to  protect  the  rights  of  policemen. 

The  consequence  of  this  disregard  is  a 
deep  sense  of  personal  frustration  borne 
by  many  law  enforcement  officers.  In- 
stead of  feeling  that  they  are  an  integral 
part  of  society,  too  many  policemen  feel 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  community. 

The  police  in  our  coimtry  have  a  very 
difScult  role  to  play  in  our  society  and 
none  would  question  that  it  is  an  essen- 
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tial  one.  Surely  the  fair  execution  of  the 
law  in  a  community  can  be  no  better  than 
its  law  enforcement  officers. 

I  believe  that  the  passage  of  this  "law 
enforcement  officers'  bill  of  rights"  wUl 
go  a  long  way  in  giving  proper  accord  to 
the  important  role  our  law  enforcement 
officers  have  in  our  communities  and  rec- 
ognizing that  they  are  entitled  to  civil 
rights,  too. 

Another  way  to  do  this  is  to  provide 
policemen  with  better  pay  and  fringe 
benefits.  One  of  the  first  pieces  of  legis- 
lation I  introduced  when  I  first  came  to 
Congress  in  1969  was  the  Police  Com- 
pensation Act  to  provide  a  10-year  Fed- 
eral program  to  increase  policemen's 
salaries  and  add  more  men  and  women 
to  local  police  forces.  Too  many  tov,iis 
and  cities  are  not  able  to  adequately  re- 
compense for  the  sound  judgment,  emo- 
tional maturity,  and  personal  courage 
required  of  their  poUcemen.  My  bill,  in- 
troduced under  the  number  H.R.  836 
during  this  Congress,  would  help  to  cor- 
rect this  deficit  by  providing  SlOO  million 
in  each  of  the  program's  10  years. 

Finallv.  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  another  bill  I  have  introduced,  H.R. 
13914,  that  deals  specifically  with  the 
political  riglits  of  municipal  employees, 
including  policemen.  H.R.  13914  elimi- 
nates the  limitations  against  active  po- 
litical participation  imposed  by  the  Hatch 
Act  on  any  employee  administering  a 
federally  assisted  program  or  receiving 
any  part  of  his  compensation  from  Fed- 
eral funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  day  policemen  pro- 
tect the  safety  of  millions  of  people,  often 
at  great  peril  to  their  own  lives.  The  least 
we  can  do  as  a  country  is  to  insure  their 
rights  as  citizens  and  accord  them  the 
respect  and  remuneration  their  role  in 
the  community  demands. 


AFRICA  AND  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY  PLATFORM 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

hearings  on  Friday,  June  23,  ii:  Wash- 
ington; fourth,  the  testimony  before  the 
committee  on  June  22  of  Dr.  Herschelle 
Challenor.  Department  of  Political  Sci- 
ence. Brooklyn  College  of  the  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York;  and  fifth,  the  state- 
ment of  the  American  Committee  on 
Africa  before  the  committee  on  the  same 
day.  The  Public  Printer  estimates  the 
material  will  make  5V4  pages  and  will 
cost  $892.50. 

The  material  follows: 
The   1972  Democratic  Platform  Excerpts: 
Africa 

Africa. — The  central  feature  of  African 
politics  today  is  the  struggle  against  racism 
and  colonialism  In  Southern  .\frica.  There 
should  be  no  mistake  about  which  side  we 
are  on.  We  stand  for  full  political,  civil  and 
economic  rights  for  black  and  other  non- 
whiie  peoples  In  Southern  Africa.  We  are 
against  white-minority  rule.  We  should  not 
underwrite  a  return  to  the  Interventlonlsm 
of  the  past.  But  we  can  end  United  States 
complicity  with  such  governments. 

The  focus  of  America's  concern  with  Africa 
must  be  on  economic  and  social  development. 
Economic  aid  to  Africa,  without  political  con- 
ditions, should  be  expanded,  and  African 
states  assured  an  adequate  share  of  the  aid 
dollar.  Mllltar>'  aid  and  aid  given  for  mlll- 
tarv  purposes  should  be  sharply  reduced. 

AH  milltarv  aid  to  Portugal  should  be 
stopped  and  the  Nixon  S435  mlUlon  deal  for 
unneeded  Azores  bases  should  be  cancelled. 
U.N.  sanctions  against  the  Illegal  racist 
regime  In  Southern  Rhodesia  should  be  sup- 
ported vigorously,  especially  as  they  apply  to 
chrome  Imports. 

The  U.S.  should  give  full  support  to  U.N. 
assertion  of  its  control  over  Namibia  (South 
West  Africa),  In  accordance  with  the  World 
Court's  ruling. 

The  U.S.  should  make  clear  Ite  opposition 
to  the  racial  totalitarianism  of  South  Africa. 
The  U.S  government  should  act  firmly  to 
press  U.S.  businesses  In  South  Africa  to  take 
measures  for  the  fullest  possible  Justice  for 
their  black  employees.  Blacks  should  be  as- 
signed at  all  levels  to  U.S.  offices  In  South 
Africa,  and  throughout  Africa.  The  South 
African  sugar  quota  should  be  withdrawn. 
No  U.S.  company  or  lt.s  subsidiary  should  be 
given  U.S.  tax  credit  for  taxes  paid  to  whlte- 
mlnoritv-ruled  couniries  of  Africa. 
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evidenced  by  pressure  from  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment on  U.S.  businesses  in  South  Africa  to 
ensure  Justice  for  their  Black  employees,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  South  African  sugar 
quota;  and 

The  removal  of  tax  credits  to  U.S.  busi- 
nesses or  their  subsidiaries  for  taxes  paid  to 
white  minority -ruled  countries  of  Africa. 

"For  the  first  time,"  Dlggs  continued,  "a 
major  political  party  In  the  United  States 
has  realized  the  dangers  of  the  short-sighted 
policies  the  U.S.  has  followed  with  respect 
to  Africa,  and  has  recognized  the  two  critical 
directions  in  which  American  policy  toward 
Africa  must  move : 

1.  The  end  of  U.S.  complicity  with  racist, 
colonialist  governments  which  oppress  the 
non-white  peoples  of  southern  Africa:   and 

2.  The  expansion  of  economic  aid,  without 
political  re.5trlctions,  to  African  nations  for 
economic  and  social  purposes;  while  at  the 
same  time  sharply  reducing  aid  for  military 
purposes. 

"Past  administrations  have  made  strides 
to  achieve  an  enlightened  policy  toward  Afri- 
ca. But  the  policies  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration have  made  a  shambles  of  our  efforts. 

"The  draft  of  the  1972  Democratic  platform 
recognizes  the  need  to  abandon  the  course 
the  Nixon  Admtalstratlon  has  set  this  nation 
on.  Make  no  mistake — these  policy  recom- 
mendations are  only  a  beginning  and  not 
all-embracing.  Decisive  action  on  these  and 
other  Issues  In  African-American  relations 
are  needed.  And  no  matter  who  sits  In  the 
President's  chair  in  November,  I  will  continue 
to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  see  that  the 
actions  and  policies  of  the  U.S.  toward  Africa 
conform  to  the  principles  of  Justice  and  self- 
determination  for  all  peoples." 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday.  June  30.  1972 
Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  first 
time  the  Democratic  Party  platform  con- 
tains planks  on  the  critical  issue  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  Africa,  both  with  respect 
to  the  necessity  of  expanding  aid  to 
Africa  and  to  the  urgency  of  a  drastic 
overhaul  in  U.S.  policy  toward  the  liber- 
ation of  Southern  Africa.  It  clearly  rec- 
ognizes that  U.S.  complicity  with  apart- 
heid must  be  ended. 

I  would  like  to  include  the  thoughtful 
attention  to  my  colleagues,  first,  the  text 
of  the  African  section  of  the  Democratic 
platform;  second,  my  press  release  of 
Jime  30  welcoming  and  commenting  on 
the  section  on  Africa  and  the  Democratic 
Party  platform;  third,  my  testimony  at 
the  Democratic  Party  national  platform 


Press  Release  by  Congressman  Charles  C. 
DiGGs.  Jr. 

Washington,  DC,  June  30. — Congressman 
Charles  C.  Dlggs.  Jr.  (D-Mlch.)  today  praised 
the  Democratic  Platform  Committee  for  Us 
adoption  of  what  he  termed  "the  first  posi- 
tive platform  recommendations  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Just  and  sensible  U.S. -African  rela- 
tions." 

Referring  to  the  planks  In  the  draft  plat- 
form which  deal  with  Africa,  Congressman 
Dlggs  said;  "I  am  pleased  by  the  inclubion 
of  specific  recommendations  for  the  reorder- 
ing of  .'American  policy  toward  the  African 
nations,   mcludlng: 

The  end  of  aU  mUltary  aid  to  Portugal 
and  the  cancellation  of  the  Nixon  Azores 
agreement: 

The  vigorous  support  of  UJ^.  sanctions 
against  the  Illegal  racist  regime  In  southern 
Rhodesia,  especially  In  the  area  of  chrome 
Imports; 

The  full  support  of  UJ^.  control  over  Nami- 
bia (southwest  Africa)  in  accordance  with 
the  World  Court's  ruling; 

The  complete  opposition  of  the  U.6.  to  the 
racial  totalitarianism  of  South  Africa,  to  be 


Statement   by   the   Honorable   Charles   C. 
DiGGs,  Jr.,  June  23.  1972 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  appear  before  you  today 
and  to  present  what  I  believe  are  some  of 
the  vital  requirements  for  a  sane  foreign 
policy.  I  am  especially  anxious  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Democratic  Platform  Committee  in 
order  to  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  for  in- 
cluding certain  specific  planks  on  U.S.  policy 
toward  Africa  in  the  1972  party  platform. 
Although  the  sixties  saw  some  41  African  na- 
tions become  members  of  the  United  Nations 
and  constitute  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity,  the  Democratic  Party  Platform  did 
not,  either  in  1964  or  1968,  include  a  consid- 
eration of  the  new  Issues  which  the  emer- 
gence of  Africa  has  created.  The  geopolitics 
of  the  situation  of  Africa  demonstrates  the 
basis  of  our  concern.  Africa  is  the  huge  land 
mass — some  S'-i  times  the  size  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States — to  the  South  of 
Europe  and  between  Asia  and  the  Americas. 
There  are  some  300  million  people  on  this 
continent. 

Moreover,  the  minerals  and  other  primary 
products  of  this  continent  are  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  United  States  industrial  society. 
It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  has  vital 
interests  in  Africa,  whether  we  are  speaking 
of  political,  economic  or  strategic  Interests. 
The  geopolitics  of  Africa  makes  clear  that 
U.S.  self-interest  In  Itself  dictates  an  en- 
lightened policy  toward  Africa.  And  yet,  the 
policy  which  the  present  Administration  has 
been  pursuing  toward  Africa  can  only  be 
cliaracterlzed  as  one  of  disaster.  While  the 
African-Americans  in  this  country  have  suf- 
lered  under  the  policies  of  "benign  neglect," 
the  African  peoples  have  seen  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration formulate  the  Insidious  policies 
of  malignant  neglect  and  even  nourishing  the 
cancer  of  racism. 
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This  nation  cannot  afford  such  limited 
and  distorted  vision.  The  lack  of  an  adequate 
program  of  economic  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  African  nations  In  the  past 
four  years  has  seriously  undermined  our 
earlier  position.  Moreover,  the  actions  of  the 
present  Republican  Administration  with  re- 
spect to  the  liberation  of  the  areas  of  Africa 
remaining  under  colonial  and  minority  rule 
have  Impelled  the  conclusion,  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  the  United  States  supports  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  and  the 
minority  rule  of  Africa. 

But,  actions  by  the  U.S.  that  would  try  to 
stem  the  tide  of  self-determination  which  I 
personally  witnessed  In  southern  Africa  are 
not  only  folly — they  are  useless.  Majority  rule 
Is  coming  to  South  Africa,  to  Rhodesia,  to 
N'.imbia.  ro  .Angola,  Mozambique  and  Giiliiea- 
Blssau:  and  the  United  States  has  no  choice 
but  to  get  on  the  side  of  freedom.  The  geo- 
politics of  Africa  means  that  considerations 
of  Justice,  human  rights  and  morality  aside, 
our  o'.vn  national  security  Interests  require 
that  we  support  majority  rule  in  .Africa. 

Even  more,  with  respect  to  Africa,  our  for- 
eign policy  and  domestic  Interests  converge 
and  compel  us  to  redirect  our  international 
priorities.  Southern  Africa  holds  the  fright- 
ening, but  real,  potential  for  another  Viet- 
nam. The  same  elements  of  racism,  Imperial- 
ism, and  militarism  are  present,  but  on  a 
more  awful  scale.  The  United  States  must  act 
to  avoid  such  a  racial  holocaust.  This  Is  why 
the  present  policy  is  so  lamentably  disastrous. 
Our  business  involvement  in  southern 
Africa — the  direct  Investment  alone  exceeds 
S800  million — not  only  forms  a  bulwark  for 
the  status  quo  for  apartheid,  but  also  stands 
as  the  same  kind  of  'interests"  which  the 
U.S.  has  used  In  the  past  to  justify  military 
Intervention  when  the  liberation  struggle 
heats  up — as  it  most  definitely  will.  When 
that  day  comes,  the  composition  of  this  coun- 
try with  some  25  million  African-Americans 
makes  It  clear  that  any  such  Involvement 
would  be  suicidal. 

Thus,  all  of  our  Interests — domestic,  for- 
eign, strategic,  military,  economic,  and 
moral — those  items  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  strong,  unified  America  converge 
on  the  question  of  Africa.  And  only  a  sane 
foreign  policy  can  protect  those  Interests. 

There  are  two  priorities.  One  relates  to 
economic  cooperation  and  assistance.  The 
present  aid  policy  whereunder  only  10  of  41 
countries  of  Africa  receive  bilateral  aid  must 
be  revised  for  a  more  comprehensive,  more 
fie^tible  and  more  meaningful  program.  We 
must  pursue  all  avenues  of  aid — bilateral, 
multilateral  and  international  programs  For 
the  growing  gap  between  the  developed  and 
developing,  between  the  poor  and  between 
the  affluent,  nations  presents  a  danger  to  us 
all.  The  United  States  should  allot  one  per- 
cent of  Its  gross  national  product  for  pro- 
grams of  economic  cooperation  and  develop- 
ment; and  Africa  should  share  equitably, 
that  is  a  minimum  of  15  percent  m  these 
programs.  The  US.  should  support  the  Afri- 
can Development  Bank. 

The  other  priority  Is  for  a  complete  over- 
haul in  the  U.S.  policy  towards  the  libera- 
tion of  southern  Africa.  The  stifling  words 
of  hvpocrlsy  must  be  ended  and  actions  must 
be  Initiated  which  support  the  legitimate 
alms  of  self-determination  and  majority  rule 
of  the  peoples  In  the  present  white-ruled 
and  colonial  areas. 

In  order  to  work  towards  these  priority 
goals,  I  would  like  to  suggest  today  certain 
specific  policy  recommendations  which  I  be- 
lieve should  be  Incorporated  Into  the  plat- 
form of  the  Democratic  Party,  If  the  platform 
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Is  to  address  the  vital  Issues  with  which  we 
are  confronted.  This  presentation  will  In- 
clude what  I  believe  are  the  essential  ele- 
ments for  U.S.  policy  towards  Africa.  I  will 
draw  on  the  set  of  some  55  recommendations 
which  I  made  to  the  Nixon  Administration 
In  December,  1971,  as  a  result  of  my  trip 
last  summer  to  South  Africa  and  to  Guinea- 
Bissau,  one  of  the  so-called  Portuguese  terri- 
tories. Point  4  of  this  Action  Manifesto  Is, 
I  believe,  basic: 

•That  the  United  States  cease  Its  con- 
demnation of  the  efforts  by  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  these  areas  to  achieve  their 
freedom  by  the  only  means  available  to  them, 
and  In  reaffirmation  of  the  principles  enun- 
ciated In  the  Declaration  of  Independence — 
principles  which  gave  birth  to  the  American 
Revolution  and  to  the  United  States  of 
America — acknowledge  the  sacred  right  of 
these  peoples  to  use,  so  long  as  the  recal- 
citrance of  those  governments  continues, 
whatever  means  are  necessary  to  achieve  self- 
determination  and  to  win  their  freedom," 

The  population  facts  of  these  minority- 
ruled  areas,  when  added  to  the  Increasingly- 
demonstrated  determination  of  these  peo- 
ple to  win  their  freedom,  shows  the  folly  of 
any  policy  which  refuses  to  recognize  their 
right  to  do  £0. 

In  Rhodesia,  where  Ian  Smith,  pursuant  to 
the  Unilateral  Declaration  of  Independence, 
rules  in  defiance  of  the  legal  sovereign,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council.  957o  of  the 
papulation  is  black. 

In  South  Africa,  the  laud  of  apartheid, 
82^0  of  the  population  is  not  white. 

In  Namibia,  the  international  territory  for- 
merly mandated  to  South  Africa,  which  con- 
tinues Its  illegal  occupation  thereof  in  de- 
fiance of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,  82%  of  the  popu- 
lation is  African. 

In  Angola,  the  Portuguese  territory,  where 
the  liberation  forces  control  large  areas  east 
and  south  of  the  central  plateau.  93':'c  of  the 
population  is  African. 

In  Mozambique,  the  Portuguese  territory, 
where  the  liberation  forces  also  control  sev- 
eral provinces  and  operate  freely  south  of 
the  Zambezi  River,  96^i%  of  the  population 
is  African. 

In  Guinea-Bissau,  where  the  Portuguese 
control  only  the  urban  areas,  971,2%  of  the 
population  is  African. 

The  strike  by  the  Ovambos  In  Namibia, 
the  opposition  by  the  people  of  Rhodesia  or 
Zimbabwe  to  the  Heath/Smith  Settlement 
Proposals,  and  the  current  upheaval  in  South 
Africa  Itself  growing  out  of  the  protests  of 
the  Black  students  underscores  the  deter- 
mination of  the  people  of  these  areas  to  be 
free.  And  yet.  the  Republican  Administra- 
tion has  relaxed  the  arms  embargo  with 
South  Africa,  permitted  the  sale  of  troop 
transport  carriers  and  Bell  helicopters  to  the 
Portuguese,  failed  to  Implement  its  oral  ad- 
herence to  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice Advisory  Opinion  that  states  should  re- 
frain from  any  acts  Implying  recognition 
of  the  legality  of  South  Africa's  Illegal  pres- 
ence In  Namibia,  and  finally.  In  the  words  of 
Senator  McGee: 

"Must  bear  the  burden  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  failure  of  legislative  efforts  to 
turn  this  country  around  on  the  Issue  of 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia." 

The  Nixon  Administration  entered  Into  the 
Infamous  Azores  Agreement  with  Portugal, 
continuing  our  base  rights  in  the  Azores  and 
agreeing  to  make  available  to  the  Portuguese 
some  $434  million  In  loans  and  credit  guar- 
antees and  other  means  over  the  next  two 
years — the  enormity  of  this,  almost  a  half 
billion  dollar  commitment  to  Portugal,  can 
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be  better  realized  when  we  note  that  Por-u- 
gal  spends  almost  50"  of  its  budget  to  wage 
colonial  wars  against  the  peoples  of  Angola, 
Mozambique,  and  Guinea-Bissau,  and  that 
the  value  of  this  Agreement  to  Portugal  is 
equivalent  to  Its  military  budget  for  one 
year. 

It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Azores  Agree- 
ment must  be  repudiated. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  United  States  contra- 
vention of  its  international  legal  obligations 
by  the  importation  of  chrome  from  Rhodesia 
must  be  ended,  and  the  United  States  must 
once  again  become  a  law-abiding  member  of 
the  International  community. 

It  Is  clear  that  United  States  complicity 
with  apartheid  must  be  ended.  Although  the 
policy  of  exclusion  of  Black  foreign  service 
officers  from  our  Embassy  has  recently  been 
modified,  it  is  clear  that  this  does  not  con- 
stitute the  kind  of  foreign  policy  example 
that  the  U.S.  should  provide. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  practice  of  apartheid 
In  our  Embassy  and  Consulates  In  South 
Africa  and  the  NASA  Tracking  Station  near 
Johannesburg  must  be  euded. 

In  tliese  predominately  black  areas,  it  is 
dangerously  short-sighted  for  the  United 
States  to  have  relations  solely  with  the  small 
ruling  white  minorities,  and  It  is  clear  that 
the  United  States  must  in  South  Africa,  as 
well  as  In  these  other  areas,  e.stabllsh  sub- 
stantial  contacts  with  the  majority. 

If  the  United  States  is  not  to  become 
hostage  to  apartheid.  It  is  clear  that  effective 
dlsinceiitlves  t-o  US  investment  In  these 
areas  must  be  developed. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment must  openly  and  actively  take  the 
lead  In  the  effort  to  end  U.S.  business  ex- 
ploitation In  southern  Africa  and  must 
pursue  all  legitimate  means,  legislative  and 
administrative,  to  cause  and  assist  United 
States  businesses  who  continue  to  stay  In 
South  Africa  to  Institute  fair  employment 
practices. 

It  Is  clear  that  our  acknowledged  legal 
obligations  require  that  the  United  States 
Government  not  grant  any  privileges  or  tax 
credits  to  companies  doing  business  In 
Namibia. 

Present  legislative  authority  must  be  ex- 
ercised to  terminate  the  finanlcal  bonanza 
to  apartheid  under  the  United  States  sugar 
quota. 

U.S.  recognition  of  the  threat  to  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security  posed  by  the  situa- 
tion m  southern  Africa  requires' a  commit- 
ment once  more  of  strict  adherence  to  the 
arms  embargo  against  South  -•Africa — and  for 
a  decision  to  enforce  the  arms  embargo  with 
respect  to  Portugal  until  Portugal  recognizes 
its  obligations  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter  with  respect  to  the  .'^elf-determlna- 
tion  of  the  peoples  of  Guinea-Bissau.  Angola, 
and  Mozambique. 

It  is  clear  that  our  own  survival  requires 
that  nuclear  cooperation  with  countries 
such  as  South  Africa,  which  refuse  to  sign 
the  Non-Proliferatlon  Treaty  must  be  ended. 
The  United  States  must  place  Increased 
emphasis  on  cooperation,  economic  and  tech- 
nical assistance  with  the  majority-ruled 
states  of  southern  Africa. 

In  the  United  Nations,  the  past  SVi  years 
under  a  Republican  Administration  have 
witnessed  a  complete  reversal  of  the  US 
position  on  African  Issues.  In  fact,  as  ex- 
pressed In  ray  statement  of  resignation  from 
the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
last  December  17.  under  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration the  U.S.  Government  "while  uttering 
Its  abhorrence  of  apartheid,  unflagglngly 
votes  In  opposition  to  any  attempt  to  act, 
rather  than  orate,  with  respect  to  apartheid 
and     the     minority     regimes     of     southern 
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Africa."  It  is  clear  that  the  eroding  U.S.  posi- 
tion at  the  United  Nations  on  Africa,  as  well 
as  other  issues  must  be  reversed. 

A  Special  Task  Force  on  Africa  should  be 
created  composed  of  recognized  experts, 
public  and  private,  on  Africa,  and  charged 
with  the  function  of  formulating  compre- 
hensive recommendations  for  Implementing 
a  sound  U.S.  policy  towards  Africa. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  stress  that  any  con- 
sideration of  United  States  policy  on  vital 
issues   confronting   our    nation    today   must 
include  United  States  policy  towards  Africa, 
that  the  present  policy  towards  Africa  is  not 
only  a  reproach  to  the  principles  on  which 
this  country  was  founded,  It  carries  with  it 
the  seeds  of  Internal  and  International  chaos. 
Moreover,  this  national  Interest  is  reenforced 
by  partisan  political  considerations.  The  con- 
stituency for  Africa  is  growiiig  apace.  In  fact, 
I  believe   a   phenomenal   expansion    in   this 
constituency  is  taking  place.  This  was  shown 
by  the  inclusion  by  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus    In    its    initial    presentation    to    the 
President  in  March,   1971  of  specific  planks 
on  Africa.  This  was  shown  In  the  unprece- 
dented gathering  of  concerned  Black  Amer- 
icans m  the  African-American  National  Con- 
ference on  Africa  held  at  Ho.vard  University 
on  the  occasion  of  African  Liberation  Day. 
This    was    shown    by    the    thousands    who 
marched  on  African  Liberation  Day  to  wit- 
ness the  solidarity  of  African-Americans  with 
the  cause  of   African   liberation.   And.  so  I 
urge    most    strongly    that    the    Democratic 
Party  must  delineate  certain  basic  principles 
on  U.S.  pollcv  towards  Africa  as  part  of  its 
1972  Platform,  end  as  a  covenant  of  its  com- 
mitment towards  a  more  Just  America  and 
international  peace  and  security. 

Testimony  by  Dr.  Herschelle  Challenor, 
African  HERrr.^GE  Studies  Association 
The  problems  of  the  seventies  and  subse- 
quent decades  will  be  the  coincidence  of  the 
color  line  with  the  poverty  line.  This  North- 
South  split  between  the  rich  nations  and 
poor  nations  is  replacing  the  East-West  ten- 
sion that  dominated  international  politics 
m  the  pas  .  The  existence  of  an  East-West 
detente  appears  evident  after  the  Moscow 
accords  and  President  Nixon's  earlier  state- 
ment lu  his  1972  foreign  policy  message, 
when  he  acknowledged  that — 

"Our  alliances  are  no  longer  addressed 
primarily  to  the  containment  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  chained  behind  an  American 
shield.  Thev  are  Instead  addressed  to  the 
creation  with  the  powers  of  a  stable  world 
peace." 

The  Democratic  Party  must  realize  that  a 
generation  of  status  quo  peace  can  bring  no 
lasting  stability.  That  America  does  not  need 
a  "new  isolationism  '  but  a  more  just  basis 
for  involvement,  one  that  reflects  not  only 
America's  traditional  Ideals,  but  also  the 
realities  of  the  post  cold  war  era. 

United  States  self  encapsulation  Is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable.  Assuming  that  the 
Democratic  Party  is  concerned  about  peace, 
it  has  a  responsibility  to  clarify  for  the 
American  public  those  factors  and  condi- 
tions that  may  threaten  international  peace 
and  security  in  the  years  ahead.  The  recent 
fundamental  changes  In  the  world  order— 
the  end  of  empire,  nuclear  stalemate  and 
the  related  detente  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  the  success 
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nants  of  a  colonial  past:  a  quest  for  self- 
determination,  poverty,  artificial  boun- 
daries and  internal  political  fragmentation. 
We  are  entering  a  period  whereby  European 
direct  political  control  over  weak  states  is 
being  replaced  by  economic  cUentshlp  rela- 
tions between  Industrialized  and  less  devel- 
oped countries. 

The  Democratic  party  should  capitalize 
upon  this  East-West  era  of  good  feelings  to 
attack  those  problems  of  poverty  that 
threaten  the  stabUity  of  the  future.  Kis- 
singer and  Nixon  through  secret  bilateral 
great  power  diplomacy  have  sought  to  re- 
store a  world  that  no  longer  exists.  While 
appreciating  the  traditional  ties  existing  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Its  N.\TO  al- 
lies, America  must  begin  to  look  beyond 
Europe.  It  must  eschew  all  notions  of  "no 
growth"  models  and  demonstrate  as  much 
concern  about  the  environmental  pollution 
that  results  from  underdevelopment  as  from 
industrialization.  While  It  maintains  mili- 
tary superiority.  United  States  national 
honor  requires  that  the  richest  nation  must 
not  be  among  the  most  parsimonious  In  Its 
contributions  to  the  development  of  the 
Third  World. 

UNITED    STATES    POLICY    TOWARD    AFRICA 

Historically  United  States  policy  toward 
Africa,  particularly  during  the  present  ad- 
ministration, has  been  one  of  malign  neglect 
clouded  with  moral  hyperboUsm  and  soph- 
istry. The  United  States  still  perpetuat-es  the 
myth  that  Africa  Is  of  no  strategic  Impor- 
tance. Such  an  assertion  has  been  possible 
because  this  country  did  not  consider  those 
littoral  states  with  which  it  has  maintained 
special  relations — South  Africa.  Tunisia. 
Morocco.  Ethiopia  and  Libya^to  be  part  of 
Africa.  Future  governments  must  reassess 
the  African  continent's  relationshp  to  the 
US  national  Interest,  because  the  world  of 
1972  Is  vastly  different  from  that  of  1960 
when  the  Democrats  last  arrested  power  from 
the  Republican  Party. 

United  Stat«s  foreign  policy  must  be  ad- 
Justed   to   new    International    and    domestic 
realities.  Three  major  factors  call  for  a  pol- 
icy  reassessment.   First,   as   a   result  of  the 
changing  political  complexion  of  the  inter- 
national   community.    African    peoples    ac- 
count for  about  one   third   of   the   world's 
sovereign  nations  (42  African  and  4  Carib- 
bean   out   of    135    United    Nations    member 
states) .  Secondly,  the  impact  of  Japanese  and 
European  competition  with  the  United  States 
in    international    trade    requires    a    greater 
American  economic  effort  In  Africa.  British 
membership  in  an  e.xpanded  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  will  probably  result  in  a 
contraction   of    markets   for   US   exports   In 
Africa.   The   common   market    ■will    probably 
extend  the  preferential  trade  and  investment 
arrangements  EEC  members  enjoy  with  the 
18  ."African  associated  states  to  Include  all  of 
north   and   tropical   Africa  and  part   of  the 
Caribbean.  This  spectre  of  an  autarkic  Eur- 
Afriran  community  Is  particularly  forbodlng 
In  light  of  US  future  energj'  requirements. 
By    1985   It   Is  estimated   that   this  country 
will  have  to  Import  50'.   of  the  oil  It  requires 
for  domestic  use  as  Us  consumption  Increases 
from  16  million  to  26  million  barrels  a  day. 
(New  York  Times,  b  22/12)    In  view  of  the 
political  complexities  of  assuring  a  constant 
oil  supply  from  the  Middle  East.  African  oil 
may  serve  as  a  complementary  source  of  sup 


fui  reconstruction  of  Japan,  and  Europe-  Ply.I"  ^ddltl_on_Af_rlca_conta^lns  mucji  of^the 
have  tended  to  change  both  the  arena  and 
the  basis  for  conflict.  Most  armed  confron- 
tations since  1950  have  Involved  Internal 
wars  In  Third  World  countries  as  opposed  to 
clear  acts  of  aggression  In  Europe.  In  Africa 
and  Asia  these  conflicts  usually  reflect  rem- 


world's  uranium  reserves.  In  Its  quest  to 
make  nuclear  power  economical,  the  US  may 
find  Itself  In  competition  with  Europe  not 
only  over  the  cheapest  method  of  enriching 
uranium,  but  also  over  arccss  to  African 
uranium  fields  as  well. 
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Most  significantly,  the  increased  political 
participation   of   Blacks  resulting   from   the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1965,  coupled  with  their 
heightened  concern  about  political  and  eco- 
nomic development  on  the  African  continent, 
may  make  Africa  a  factor  in  domestic  poli- 
tics. Last  month,  slightly  more  than  ten  years 
after  the  dramatic,  but  Isolated,  Black  na- 
tionalist  disruption   in   the  United  Nations 
gallery  after  the  killing  of  Patrice  Lumumba 
lu  1961.  20.000  Blacks  marched  In  Washing- 
ton to  demonstrate  their  support  of  majority 
rule  in  Southern  Africa.  This  demonstration 
followed  three  other  Important  events:   the 
dominant  role  accorded  African  Issues  in  the 
foreign    policy    section    of    the    Gary    Black 
Political   Convention   Platform,  the  sending 
of  a  letter  signed  by  former  Black  Ambas- 
sadors and  other  State  Department  officials 
to  the  President  protesting  US  policy  toward 
Africa;  and  the  convening  of  two  Black  pol- 
icy conferences  on  Africa:    the  first  organ- 
ized In  Puerto  Rico  by  academics  and  other 
professionals  and  tiie  second   by   the  Black 
Congressional  Caucus.  These  events  transmit 
political  messages  that  should  not  be  Ignored. 
African   political   empowerment   south   of 
the     Zambezi     and     economic     dependence 
throughout  the   African   continent   are   the 
major  foreign  policy  Issues  facing  Africa  to- 
day. Under  the  Republican  administration. 
we  have  witnessed  a  steady  deterioration  of 
the  progressive  leadership  inaugurated  dur- 
ing the  Kennedy  era.  The  Democratic  record 
is  not  spotless  however.  While  President  Nix- 
on did  not  arrange  a  mutually   convenient 
time  to  discuss  Southern  Africa  with  Presi- 
dent   Kenneth    Kaunda    in    1970.    Presiuent 
Johnson   launched   the   Klsaiigni    ( Stanley- 
ville i    paradrop  after  refusliik  to  meet  with 
the  official  delegation  from  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity  Commission  on  the  Congo 
In  1964. 

SOUTHERN    AFRICA 

The  Democratic  platform  must  reverse  the 
present  policy  that  accords  verbal  and  ma- 
terial support  to  Southern  Rhodesia.  Portu- 
gal and  South  Africa.  The  passage  of  the  Byrd 
Amendment  and  the  Senate's  failure  to  res- 
cind this  authorization  to  import  Rhodeslan 
chrome  files  lu  the  face  of  the  p>ollcy  to  ex- 
pand trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Importing 
Rhodeslan  chrome.  In  violation  of  manda- 
tory treaty  obligations  Imposed  under  Article 
43  of  the  UN  Charter  is  particularly  unnec- 
essary, since  the  US  has  sufficient  chrome  to 
meet  Its  defense  requirements  for  the  next 
forty  years  (Senator  Kennedy,  Congressional 
Record.  May  31,  1972). 

The  symbolic  Importance  of  this  legislative 
act  bears  a  frightening  resemblance  to  the 
impact  of  the  American  Congress'  pa.ssage  of 
a  Neutrality  Resolution  and  refusal  to  apply 
"meaningful  sanctions  "  against  Italy  during 
the  Abyssinian  affair  of  1935.  Then,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Times  of  August  26, 
1935,  the  Neutrality  Resolution,  "disappoint- 
ed and  even  discouraged  many  here  [London] 
who  hoped  for  United  States  cooperation  In 
compelling  the  truculent  to  keep  the  peace 
...  It  must  have  justified  doubt  In  these 
circles  of  European  government  as  to  the 
■wisdom  or  significance  of  such  punitive  ac- 
tion." 

The  Azores  base  agreement  and  the  accom- 
panying aid  package  markedly  enhance  Por- 
tugal's ability  to  wage  war  against  Africans 
seeking  self-determination  In  Angola,  Mo- 
zambique and  Guinea-Bissau.  This  $434  mil- 
lion aid  agreement  Is  more  than  the  United 
States  foreign  assistance  program  for  the  en- 
tire continent  of  Africa  in  the  past  two  years 
(8176.1  mUllon  In  FY  1971  and  S163.1  millior 
in  FY    1972).   America   cannot  continue   to 
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blindly  support  Its  NATO  allies  In  their  co- 
lonial ventures  In  Africa,  but  must  develop 
an  Independent  policy  toward  the  states  of 
Africa.  Lndeed.  it  appears  that  NATO  part- 
ners either  through  investment,  trade  or  sale 
of  arms  have  adopted  a  tacit  policy  of  con- 
taining majority  rule  north  of  the  Zambezi. 
Privately  the  United  States  has  Justified  Its 
un-vvllUngness  to  take  concrete  action  against 
South  Africa  because  of  the  Increased  naval 
presence  In  the  Indian  Ocean  By  portraying 
Itself  as  a  democratic  bastion  against  com- 
munism and  a  haven  for  safe  profitable  In- 
vestment, South  Africa  has  enlisted  the 
staunch  support  of  important  groups  la  this 
ct^untry.  However,  the  recent  South  African 
government  reaction  to  AfrlKaaner  and  other 
European  student  protest  against  apartheid 
raise  questions  about  the  democratic  nature 
of  the  regimen  and  the  acceptlbUlty  of  Its 
policies  to  future  leaders  In  the  white  com- 
munities. 

The  present  American  policy  of  increased 
dialogue  with  South  Africa  and  peaceful 
change,  reflecting  the  positions  of  such  men 
as  C.  B.  Marshall,  Dean  Acheson  and  George 
Kennan,  Is  either  naive  or  disingenous. 
Clearly  the  dialogue  the  UN  has  maintained 
with  South  Africa  since  1948  has  not  brought 
about  an  enlightened  relationship  with  Na- 
mibia. Despite  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  opinion  of  1970  declaring  South 
Africa's  continued  presence  In  Namibia  il- 
legal and  subsequent  General  Assembly  res- 
olutions placing  that  territory  under  de  Jure 
UN  administration.  South  Africa  has  refused 
to  withdraw  from  its  former  Mandate.  In  May 
of  1970.  the  United  States  responded  to  these 
events  by  discouraging  further  investment  in 
Namibia  and  preventing  future  Export-Im- 
port Bank  assistance  to  that  country.  This 
policy,  which  would  be  similar  to  using  sanc- 
tions against  Czechoslovakia  in  1939  because 
It  was  Invaded  by  Germany,  punishes  the 
victim  ana  not  the  perpetrator  of  annexation 
in  the  long  run. 

Americans  must  realize  that  their  long  run 
economic  and  political  Interests  dictate  that 
they  support  ihe  majority  of  African  states 
and'  not  South  Africa.  For  this  reason.  Black 
Americans  can  accept  nothing  less  than  an 
unequivocal  commitment  to  majority  rule 
throughout  Southern  Africa.  The  US  cannot 
put  the  cold  war  on  ice  in  certain  areas  of  the 
world  and  Justify  support  of  the  racist  reac- 
tionary regimes  of  Voster,  Smith  and  Caetano 
In  terms  of  East-West  tensions. 

AID,    TRADE,    AND    INVESTMENT    POLICirS 

United  States  over-optlmlsm  In  the  1960's 
about  the  chances  for  rapid  economic  devel- 
opment in  Africa  must  not  be  replaced  with 
over-pesslmlsm  in  the  seventies.  This  coun- 
try's attitudes,  policies  and  economic  health 
frequently  is  determinltlve.  It  is  the  largest 
market  for  exports  from  the  less  developed 
countries  (23.4'~f.  1968/69)  and  the  largest 
aid  donor  in  absolute  terms  contributing 
about  40%  of  total  financial  flows  to  devel- 
oping countries  in  1969.  President  Nlson's 
new  economic  program  of  August  1971  cul- 
minated a  period  beginning  around  1965 
when  declining  magnitudes  of  aid,  harden- 
ing aid  terms  and  creeping  protectionism  be- 
came Increasingly  more  evident.'  This  drying 
up  of  resources  available  to  African  states 
occurred  at  a  time  when  they  face  heavy  debt 


» In  1961,  80%  of  all  US  aid  was  repay- 
able in  local  currency,  now  all  is  repayable  in 
dollars;  Interest  rates  increased  from  \  ''r 
In  1961  to  T^o  today;  US  moved  from  8th 
position  in  1964  to  Uth  position  In  1968 
with  respect  to  the  grant  portion  of  its  aid 
among  DAC  members  At  least  OCl  of  Aus- 
tralian, Belgian,  Canadian  and  Scandinavian 
aid  Is  grant  aid 
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service  burdens.  One  estimate  places  the  out- 
standing external  debt  in  Africa  at  $9  billion 
In  1970  up  from  S6  billion  in  1965.  Debt  repay- 
ment amounted  to  approximately  $844  mil- 
lion In  1971,  or  about  42'"o  of  the  total  aid 
flows  of  52  billion  into  Africa.  (B.  Kitchen, 
Speech  in  Chicago,  2/10/72) , 

Sixteen  of  the  twenty-flve  least  developed 
countries  in  the  world  are  located  in  Africa. 
Nevertheless,  the  United  States  provided  bi- 
lateral assistance  to  only  eleven  countries,' 
none  of  which  were  among  the  least  devel- 
oped, last  year.  The  total  aid  program  to  all 
African  states  in  FY  1972  amounted  to  $173.2 
million,  somewhat  less  than  the  $200  million. 
Since  most  African  countries  earn  most  of 
their  foreign  reserves  from  one  export  com- 
modities, they  are  particularly  sensitive  to 
deterioration  in  their  terms  of  trade.  Al- 
though African  exports  have  steadily  In- 
creased as  a  result  of  lower  world  market 
prices  and  the  higher  prices  they  must  pay 
for  manufactured  goods,  because  of  Infla- 
tion in  the  West,  they  face  severe  trade  im- 
balances and  depletion  of  their  foreign  re- 
serves. For  example  the  world  price  of  cop- 
per fell  from  $1700  per  ton  to  approximately 
$900  a  ton  last  year,  thereby  creating  serious 
economic  difficulties  for  Zambia,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent,  Zaire. 

Increased  trade  offers  a  more  acceptable 
means  of  economic  development  than  aid, 
consequently  the  United  States  should  take 
measures  to  expand  markets  available  to 
African  exports  and  support  price  stabili- 
zation programs  and  International  com- 
modity agreements  for  cocoa  and  vegetable 
oils. 

PLATFORM  RECOMMEND.^TIONS 

Southern  Africa 

1.  We  endorse  Congressman  Charles  Diggs. 
Jr.  proposals  on  Southern  Africa  presented 
to  the  Congress  and  reported  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  January  18,  1972. 

2.  Following  the  precedent  set  by  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and  Holland,  the 
United  States  should  provide  direct  humani- 
tarian assistance  to  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  Liberation  Fund. 

3.  U.S.  should  abrogate  the  terms  of  the 
Azores  base  agreement  and  stop  all  Ex-Im 
Bank  assistance  to  Portugal  and  South 
Africa. 

4.  Rescind  the  Byrd  amendment  and  sup- 
port the  continuation  of  economic  sanctions 
against  Southern  Rhodesia  within  the 
United  Nations. 

5.  Extend  the  punitive  economic  measures 
Imposed  against  Namibia  May  1970  against 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  itself. 

6.  Provide  security  assistance,  if  requested, 
to  those  African  countries  such  as  Zambia! 
Tanzania,  Guinea  and  Senegal  who  have 
suffered  military  incursions  into  their  terri- 
tory by  either  Portuguese,  Rhodeslan  or 
South  African  forces. 

7.  Relocate  U.S.  NASA  facilities  presently 
in  South  Africa  and  stop  all  cooperative 
nuclear  researcii  with  that  country. 

8.  Institute  an  assistance  program  of  re- 
lief for  Southern  African  refugees  resident 
In  the  United  States  and  facilitate  visa  ar- 
rangements for  such  persons. 

9.  Support  action  under  Chapter  7  of  the 
UN  Charter  to  end  South  Africa's  illegal 
occupation  of  Namibia. 

10.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  African 
nationalists  under  the  PAIGC  of  Amilcar 
Cabral  exert  effective  control  over  two-thirds 
of  the  territory  of  Guinea-Bissau,  a  fact  con- 
flrmed  by  a  visiting  UN  mission,  the  U.S. 
should  recognize  the  PAIGC  leadership 
structure  as  the  legitimate  government  of 
that  country. 
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Untted  States  Policy  in  BofTHEHN  Ateica 

A  statement  submitted  to  the  Democratic 
Party  National  Platform  Hearings  at  the  City 
University  of  New  York,  June  22,  1972. 
American  Committee  on  Africa, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

United  States  policy  towards  southern 
African  must  become  a  major  issue  in  the 
1972  campaign. 

Ever>-where  in  southern  Africa  people  are 
In  revolt  against  the  conditions  under"  which 
they  live;  35  million  Africans  in  South  Africa, 
Namibia  (South  West  Africa),  Zimbabwe 
(Rhodesia).  Angola,  Mozambique,  and 
Guinea-Bissau  are  oppressed  bv  a  white 
minority  of  5  million.  They  are  denied  the 
most  basic  human  right  to  live  In  their  own 
homes  with  their  families;  to  have  a  voice 
in  their  conditions  of  work  ai;d  waKCs:  to 
equal  training,  educational,  and  vocational 
opportunities:  to  freedom  of  person,  speech, 
and  press;  and  to  participation  in  the  gov- 
ernment that  rules  them. 

In  Angola,  Guinea-Bissau,  and  Mozam- 
bique, the  African  liberation  forces  now  con- 
trol large  areas  of  their  countrie.5,  while  they 
face  some  150.000  Portuguese  troops  backed 
by  NATO  training  and  supplies. 

In  Namibia,  despite  the  illegal  South  Afri- 
can police-state  rule,  a  general  strike  of 
African  contract  workers  and  a  nation-wide 
protest  organized  by  African  leaders  have  de- 
manded an  end  to  South  African  occupation 
and  independence  for  a  united  Namibia,  as 
well  as  world  action  to  match  world  promises 
of  Independence. 

In  Zimbabwe  Africans  have  united,  defy- 
ing bannlngs.  arrests,  and  death  to  say  "NO" 
to  British-Rhodeslan  settlement  terms  which 
would  keep  the  white  minority  in  control 
indefinitely. 

In  South  Africa,  continuous  political  trials 
reveal  that  opposition  cannot  be  crushed  by 
the  apartheid  system  and  government  terror. 

In  the  face  of  this  growing  African  struggle. 
United  States  policy  has  led  towards  Increas- 
ing support  for  the  colonial  and  racist 
regimes  of  southern  Africa. 

THE    UNITED    STATES    AND    THE    PORTUGUESE 

empire 


«  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Kenya,  Liberia,  Morocco. 
Nigeria,  Somalia,  Tanzania,  Uganda.  Zaire. 


Most  recenUy,  the  United  States  has  ex- 
tended $435  million  in  grants,  waivers  and 
credits  to  Portugal  in  return  for  the  use  of 
bases  In  the  Azores,  propping  up  the  Por- 
tuguese economy  strained  bv  three  colonial 
wars.  Previously,  the  United  States  had  au- 
thorized the  sale  of  Boeing  70Vs  and  747's  to 
Portugal  to  be  used  for  troop  transport,  as 
well  as  BeU  helicopters  for  use  In  Mozam- 
bique. The  United  States  sends  32.4  million  in 
direct  military  aid  to  Portugal  each  year,  and 
both  directly  and  through  NATO  the  United 
States  provides  training  for  Portuguese  forces 
and  exchange  of  military  missions  and  In- 
formation.  Including  counter-insurgency 
strategy.  With  government  sanction,  the  Gulf 
Oil  Corporation,  operating  in  Angola,  contrib- 
utes $30  million  (annually)  to  Portugal's 
budget  and  the  United  States  remains  An- 
gola's best  customer  for  coffee. 

We  call  for: 

An  end  to  the  U.S. -Portugal  military  al- 
liance and  U.S.  withdrawal  from  the  Azores 
bases: 

An  end  to  Portuguese  membership  In 
NATO; 

Discouragement  of  U.S.  Investment  in  Por- 
tuguese-held territory.  Including  no  tax 
credits  or  loan  guarantees: 

Technical  and  economic  assistance  and  po- 
litical support  for  the  liberation  movements 
In  Angola,  Mozambique,  and  Guinea-Bissau; 

Support  for  the  antl-colonlal  strategy  of 
the  United  Nations. 
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THB      UNITED      STATES      AND      THE      SELL-OUT      OF 
ZIMBABWE RHODESIA 

The  United  States  at  first  supported  the 
economic  sanctions  against  the  illegal  mi- 
nority regime  In  Rhodesia  imposed  by  the 
United  Nations  at  the  request  of  Britain. 
Bv  1971,  sanctions  had  weakened  the  Rho- 
deslan economy  to  the  extent  that  the  re- 
gime reopened  negotiations  with  Britain.  At 
this  crucial  point  Congress,  by  passing  the 
Byrd  Amendment  which  allowed  the  impor- 
ta'tlon  of  chrome  and  other  so-called  stra- 
tegic materials  from  Rhodesia,  effectively 
ended  US.  implementation  of  sanctions. 

Thus,  as  the  people  of  Zimbabwe  orga- 
n'zed  to  reject  the  Brltlsh-Rhodesian  settle- 
ment, the  U.S.  Joined  Portugal  and  South 
Africa  as  the  only  open  violators  of  the 
U.N.  sanctions  and  lined  up  with  Rhodesia's 
ruling  racists. 

We  call  for : 

Re-lmposltlon  of  the  U.N.  sanctions  so 
long  as  the  white  minority  rules; 

Assistance  to  the  U.K.  to  aid  In  enforcing 
the  embargo: 

No  support  for  a  British  sell-out;  no  Inde- 
pendence before  majority  rule; 

Aid  to  the  African  majority  In  their  strug- 
gle for  independence. 

THE   UNITED   STATES   AND   THE   INDEPENDENCE  OF 
NAMIBIA 

The  United  States  has  stated  that  It  ac- 
cepts the  opinion  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  (June,  1971)  that  South  Africa 
holds  Namibia  illegally  and  that  states  have 
a  duty  to  refrain  from  actions  that  help 
South  Africa  maintain  Illegal  control.  But 
U  S  actions  have  been  limited  to  a  warn- 
ing that  new  U.S.  investments  In  Namibia 
would  not  be  protected  against  the  claims 
of  a  future  government.  This  did  not  help 
strikers  at  U.S. -owned  Tsumeb,  largest  base- 
mineral  mine  In  the  territory,  who  were  sub- 
ipcted  to  severe  police  repression,  nor  has 
It  stopped  the  flow  of  new  U.S.  capital  to 
Namibia. 

WecaUfor: 

Action  bv  the  United  States  to  back  its 
verbal  support  for  the  International  Court 
and  for  the  principal  of  self-determination; 

Support  for  immediate  Independence  for 
an  undivided  Namibia; 

Support  for  the  U.N.  Council  for  Nami- 
bia as  a  transitional  authority; 

Discouragement  of  U.S.  corporate  activity 
In  Namibia  through  refusal  of  tax  credits 
on  money  paid  to  South  Africa;  disavowal 
of  claims  and  franchises  made  by  South 
Africa;  rejection  of  South  African  goods  at 
customs; 

Aid  to  Namlblans  to  prepare  for  inde- 
pendence through  educational  training,  in- 
cluding immigration  permits  when  neces- 
sary; 

Material  and  political  support  for  strikers 
and  other  Namlblans  organizing  against 
South  African  rvUe. 

THE   UNITED    STATES   AND   THE   STABILITT    OF 
APARTHEID 

Despite  U.S.  condemnation  of  apartheid, 
practical  support  for  the  South  African  re- 
gime has  grown  more  open  under  the  Nixon 
Administration. 

Licenses  were  granted  in  1971  for  the  sale 
ot  easily  convertible  light  aircraft  and  heli- 
copters,' primary  weapons  of  antl-guerrlUa 
warfare.  About  $3  million  annually  In  mili- 
tary spare  parts  goes  to  South  Africa.  Be- 
yond this,  some  300  corporations  continue 
to  .strengthen  the  South  African  economy 
by  their  participation  and  know-how,  ex- 
acting profit  rates  of  15-25  ■>.. 

The  U.S.  favors  South  Africa  by  Including 
It  in  the  sugar  import   quota  system,  thus 
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providing  a  subsidy  of  about  $5  million  a 
year;  it  has  assisted  via  close  scientific  ties 
in  South  Africa's  all-white  atomic  energy 
program;  it  operates  three  NASA  tracking 
stations,  thus  providing  critical  technologi- 
cal know-how. 

Tlie  U.S.  is  giving  de  facto  support  to 
the  minority  regime  by  Insisting  that  vio- 
lence Is  not  acceptable  as  a  method  of  change 
m  South  Africa  vvhUe  it  accepts  violence 
as  a  means  of  maintaining  ruthless  racist 
power.  The  U  S.  call  for  "communication" 
to  promote  change  carries  the  false  Implica- 
tion that  the  destiny  of  the  African  ma- 
jority can  be  determined  by  Increasing  dia- 
logue between  white  U.S.  officials  and  white 
South  African  despots. 

We  call  for  an  end  to  U.S.  partnership 
In  apartheid: 

An  end  to  all  government  support  lor  the 
apartheid  state  and  economy; 

Discouragement  of  private  investment  and 
other  relationships   with   South   Africa; 

Support  for  the  antl-oport/ieid  policies  of 
the  United  Nations: 

Material  and  political  support  for  the  lib- 
eration forces. 

NEUTRALITT     IN     SOUTHERN     AFRICA? 

Tlie  United  States  is  not  neutral  In  south- 
ern Africa.  Its  economic  and  political  power, 
and  Increasingly  its  military  power,  is  alined 
with  the  oppressive  status-quo. 

The  U.S.  must  withdraw  military  forces, 
evacuate  military  ba.5es,  and  end  the  policy 
of  military  support  for  the  minority  regimes. 

The  U.S'.  must  withdraw  all  other  support 
It  gives  to  the  oppressive  and  racist  regimes 
of  southern  Africa. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  has  given 
leadership  In  the  ways  that  Congress  can 
act  to  change  U.S.  policy  In  southern  Africa. 
We  support  the  demands  of  the  Black  Caucus 
in  relation  to  U.S.  policy  in  Africa,  as  set 
out  in  the  Black  BUI  of  Rights,  1972.  Repre- 
sentatives Diggs  and  Dellums  have  Initiated 
legislative  action  to  check  U.S.  corporate 
operations  in  southern  Africa.  They  need  an 
Administration  that  will  support  antl-raclst 
action,  not  oppose  It. 

Every  candidate  for  office  In  1972  mtist  be 
measured  by  this  policy. 
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the  man.  but  I  do  know  that  it  is  a  most 
fitting  name  and  an  apt  description  for 
a  public  servant  who  has  served  long  and 
with  honor. 

We  wish  you  a  long  and  happy  retire- 
ment 'Hap"— we,  in  Kentucky,  consider 
you  one  of  our  o\^'n,  and  you  have  earned 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  entire 
House. 


H  H  MORRIS  RETIRES  AS  POST- 
MASTER OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES 


FOR  HIGHWAYS  IN   1  DAY— 
34. 4  BILLION 


HON.  FRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29.  1972 
Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  H.  H.  -Hap'  Morris  retires  on  June 
30  as  Postmaster  of  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives; and  while  all  of  us  wish 
him  a  well-earned  and  happy  life  in  his 
native  Kentucky,  we  also  want  him  to 
know  that  he  will  be  missed  on  the  Hill. 
•■Hap"  Morris  arrived  on  the  Hill  in 
1932_as  an  assistant  to  the  late  Repre- 
sentative Virgil  Chapman,  and  he  was 
elected  Postmaster  in  January  1955.  All 
durin.g  those  long  years,  those  of  us  who 
have  served  in  the  House  have  knot\Ti  the 
dedicated,  efficient,  and— above  all- 
happy  service  rendered  by  H.  H.  Morris. 
I  do  not  know  exactly  at  what  point  in 
time  the  name  "Hap"  became  a  part  of 


HON.  EDWARD  I,  KOCH 

OF    NEW    yOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  30,  1972 
Mr  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
continued  pressures  of  inflation.  Trans- 
portation Secretarj-  John  A.  Volpe  has 
announced  that  the  full  highway  author- 
ization for  fiscal  year  1973,  $4.4  billion, 
will  be  released  to  the  States  tomorrow, 
Julv  1.  This  is  a  departure  from  the  cus- 
lornary  procedm-e  of  releasing  highway 
funds  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

The  reason  advanced  by  Secretary 
Volpe  for  releasing  the  entire  authoriza- 
tion on  the  very  first  day  of  the  fiscal 
year  is  "in  order  that  national  goals  set 
for  the  Federal-aid  highway  program  by 
President  Nixon  may  be  achieved." 

The  Secretary,  in  a  Department  press 
release,  went  on  to  explain  that  the  ac- 
tion "is  in  line  with  the  President's 
repeated  emphasis  on  improving  the 
Nations  total  transportation  capacity  as 
rapidly  as  possible  within  necessary  fiscal 
restraints." 

It  would  appear  that  when  it  comes  to 
the  highway  program,  particularly  in  an 
election  year,  the  fiscal  restraints  are 
few;  S4.4  billion  can  be  imloaded  in  1  day 
despite  what  inflationary  impact  it  might 
have  on  the  construction  industry  and 
the  rest  of  the  economy.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  it  comes  to  mass  transit, 
whose  appropriations  have  never  been 
more  than  a  fifth  of  that  of  highways, 
fiscal    considerations   become   very    im- 
portant. It  should  be  noted  that  the  Sec- 
retary s    announcement    comes    at    the 
heels"  of  a  year  in  which  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  felt  compelled 
to  freeze  one-third  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration's  funds. 
For  fiscal  year  1972.  the  Congress  author- 
ized S900  million  for  expenditure  on  mass 
transit  programs;  not  only  were  these 
funds  not  all  released  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year,  but  also  the  administra- 
tion   annoimced    early    this    year    that 
spending  would  be  limited  to  $600  mil- 
lion. Some  $4  8  billion  in  Federal  funds 
were  spent  on  highways,  however. 

Secretary  Volpe  spoke  of  the  Presi- 
dent's 'repeated  emphaisis  on  improving 
the  Nation's  total  transportation  capac- 
ity." Regrettably,  this  special  step  taken 
in  the  interest  of  highway  construction 
confirms  once  again  where  the  Presi- 
dent's emphasis  on  improving  "the  Na- 
tion's    total     transportation"     lies — In 
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highways.  I  would  submit,  however,  that 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  transportation  crisis 
of  our  country,  we  need  to  shift  this 
emphasis.  For  too  long  we  have  neglected 
mass  transit  in  favor  of  highways;  as  a 
consequence  our  cities  are  mired  down 
in  traffic  congestion.  This  mobility  crisis 
is  not  going  to  be  solved  by  more  liigh- 
ways— it  will  be  solved  by  the  develop- 
ment of  efficient  mass  transportation 
systems.  If  indeed  we  are  to  improve  the 
Nation's  total  transportation,  we  must 
at  this  point  give  special  attention  to 
public  transportation  to  compensate  for 
our  past  neglect. 


WHAT 


N'KXT    AT    THE    WHITE 
HOUSE? 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  30.  1972 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  Kansas 
ha,s  been  and  is  by  most  measuring  stick.s 
a  Republican  State.  It  is  a  rare  circum- 
-stance  when  it  does  not  support  a  Re- 
publican presidential  candidate.  It  is  an 
even  rarer  circumstance  when  its  organs 
of  public  opinion,  and  particularly  its 
new.spapers.  find  fault  with  Republican 
policies,  program.^,   and  partisans 

So  it  is  with  some  concern  that  I 
read  an  editorial  in  the  El  Dorado  Times 
of  June  24.  1972.  questioning  these  mat- 
ters. The  Times'  editor  and  publisher, 
Mr.  Rolla  Clymer,  Is  a  distinguished 
gentleman  of  the  old  school.  He  i.s  re- 
garded in  our  State  as  perhaps  the  sagest 
political  analyst  in  Kansas,  and  his  ob- 
servations are  widely  quoted  and  re- 
printed. 

I  include  his  editorial.  '"What  Nexf"  to 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
with  the  hope  and  purpc-^e  that  in  some 
manner  it  will  escape  the  preliminary 
ren.sorship  of  the  guardian.*;  at  the  White 
Hou.se.  and  be  read  by  another  sage  poli- 
tician who  is  the  real  inhabitant  of  that 
edifice.  It  might  suggest  to  him  that 
some  changes  are  in  order  for  the  good  of 
the  party  and  the  country. 

The  editorial  follows: 

What   Next? 

We  keep  wondering  Just  what  else  can 
plague  and  embarrass  the  Nixon  admlnLstra- 
tlon  In  an  election  year. 

With  a  fair  chance  to  be  returned  to  office 
by  the  electorate  In  the  November  election. 
It  seems  that  iome  setback  springs  up  against 
the  party  In  power  almost  every  dav 

For  example,  when  Aide  John  D.  Ehrllch- 
man  was  asked  why  the  President  no  longer 
holds  press  conferences,  he  replied  it  was  be- 
cause of  the  "flabby  and  fairly  dumb  ques- 
tions" he  Is  asked  by  the  newspaper  fellows. 
This  was  no  sort  of  an  answer  to  a  fair  ques- 
tion by  the  press.  We  publish  a  small  dally 
out  here  In  Kansas,  and  would  like  to  know 
Just  why  the  press  conferences  have  been 
abandoned.  Some  of  the  hirelings  around  the 
President  seem  to  have  grown  too  high  and 
mighty  for  their  britches. 
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Then  there  Is  the  latest  episode  of  the  so- 
called  director  of  security  of  the  Committee 
to  Re-elect  the  President  who  was  caught, 
with  four  companions,  early  in  the  morning 
in  the  headquarters  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Conunlttee  in  Washington.  Details  of 
the  sordid  affair  have  been  sciirce,  but  it 
looks  upon  Its  face  that  the  quintet  was  in 
the  enemy's  command  post  for  no  good  pur- 
pose. The  Democrats,  of  course,  are  playing 
up  the  matter  In  order  to  gain  all  the  politi- 
cal benefit  possible  out  of  the  sorry  happen- 
ing. A  iuit  for  one  million  dollars  has  been 
filed  against  the  Republicans  by  Democrat 
high  officials. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  President  or 
John  Mitchell,  head  of  the  organization  to 
re-elect  Mr.  Nixon,  should  have  had  any  of- 
ficial connection  with  this  silly,  strong-arm 
raid.  Yet  the  incident  smells  badly  and  at- 
taches a  silgma  to  the  Republican  party  it 
should  never  have  been  caused  to  suffer. 

Maybe  the  men  around  the  President  have 
become  too  arrogant  and  over-bearing.  View- 
ing them  from  our  little  post  out  here  in 
Kansas,  we  urge  them  to  walk  a  bit  more 
liumbly  and  sensibly,  at  least  during  the  cam- 
paign weeks. 

It  wouldn't  be  too  difficult  for  the  Nixon 
apple  cart  to  be  overturned. 
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LABOR  FOR  PEACE  CALLS  FOR 
IMMEDIATE  WITHDRAWAL  FROM 
INDOCHINA 


HON,  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  23 
and  24,  985  delegates  from  35  interna- 
tional unions  from  31  States  convened 
at  a  conference  called  by  Labor  for 
Peace,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Their  purpose 
was  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  end- 
ing the  tragic  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  delegates  adopted  a  compelling 
statement  of  policy  calling  for  the  "im- 
mediate withdrawal  from  Indochina  of 
every  American  soldier,  every  gun,  every 
plane,  every  tank,  every  warship,  and 
ever>'  dollar." 

I  think  there  could  be  no  more  clearcut 
statement  than  this.  We  have,  as  the 
Labor  for  Peace  statement  of  policy  says, 
"exacted  an  intolerable  toll"  in  waging 
this  war.  An  immediate  end  to  the  war 
is  essential,  so  that  we  can  begin  to  re- 
build America,  and  so  that  we  can  sig- 
nal a  halt  to  the  death  and  destruction 
which  still  hold  sway  in  Asia. 

The  delegates  to  the  Labor  for  Peace 
conference  have  issued  a  demand  which 
simply  carmot  be  ignored.  I  offer  my 
gratitude  to  them  for  their  affirmation 
of  peace,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
answer  their  call  for  peace  by  ending 
this  war. 

Following  is  the  state  of  policy  of  Labor 
for  Peace,  and  a  list  of  the  members  of 
the  steering  committee  of  Labor  for 
Peace: 

Labor  for  I»eace  Statement  of  Poucy 
We,  some  1.000  representatives  of  organized 
labor,  who  count  in  our  ranks  millions  of 


members,  have  been  brought  together  in  St. 
Louis,  Mis.sour!  out  of  our  common  concern 
and  a  sense  of  frustration  and  anger  o-.er  the 
failure  of  our  government  to  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

We  hold  these  facta  to  be  self-evident: 

It  Is  self-evident  that  this  nightmare  of 
killing  and  destruction  has  gone  on  far  too 
long,  and  that  this  war  Is  illegal  and  not  In 
our  national  Interest. 

It  is  self-evident  that  this  war  has  exacted 
an  Intolerable  toll  in  the  divisioi;  amom? 
our  people,  in  the  alienation  of  our  youth, 
the  blighting  of  our  cities  and  the  distortion 
of  our  national  priorities — and  that  it  has 
triggered  unprecedented  strife,  racism  and 
violence. 

It  Is  self-evident  that  this  war  has  under- 
mined the  economy  of  our  country,  length- 
ened the  rolls  of  the  unemployed  and  placed 
greater  hardships  on  the  backs  of  the  work- 
ing poor.  It  has  created  tremendous  infla- 
tionary pressures,  increased  our  tax  burdens, 
and  robbed  working  people  of  the  value  of 
their  paychecks.  Wage  controls  have  made  a 
mockery  of  collective  bargaining  and  threa-en 
to  became  a  permanent  straitjacket  on  the 
labor  movement. 

It  is  self-evident  that  this  war  has  se- 
verely tarnished  the  good  name  and  moral 
leadership  of  our  country  in  the  arena  of 
world  opinion. 

And  finally. 

It  Is  self-evident  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  agree  that  this  war  is 
not  worth  one  more  life,  oi-.e  more  prisoner, 
one  more  hard-earned  tax  dollar,  or  one  more 
devastated  city  whether  here  or  In  Indo- 
china. 

We  are  therefore  resolved  that  the  voice  of 
American  labor,  which  has  been  rai.=ed  m 
every  struggle  for  Justice  and  decencv  in  our 
nation's  history,  shall  not  remain  silent  dur- 
nig  this  critical  period.  As  men  and  women 
of  labor,  who  treasure  our  coimtrVs  heritage 
and  future,  we  proclaim  our  responsibility  to 
harness  every  effort  to  end  the  war  NOW. 

We  demand  the  immediate  wrhdrawal 
from  Indochina  of  every  .American  .soldier 
every  gun,  every  plane,  every  tank  every 
warship  and  every  dollar.  This  would  end  the 
fighting  and  bring  about  the  return  of  our 
prisoners  of  war.  It  would  also  free  our  en- 
ergies and  our  resources  for  the  tremendous 
ta.sk  of  repairing  the  ravages  of  -hK  war 
both  in  Vietnam  and  in  our  own  land 

We  accept  our  responsibility  for  the  crucial 
task  of  reconverting  to  an  economv  of  peace. 
Our  swords  must  be  converted  into  plough- 
shares—our immense  industrial  technology 
must  be  directed  into  peaceful,  constructive 
channels— our  people  must  be  put  to  work 
to  fulfill  the  pressing  social  and  economic 
needs  of  our  nation. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  and  to  insure  that 
there  will  be  no  more  Vietiiams,  we  here  to- 
day establish  Labor  For  Peace  as  a  national 
organization.  We  declare  our  intention  to 
bring  into  our  midst  ever-broader  sections 
of  the  trade  union  movement  in  this  effort 
to  turn  our  country  from  the  path  of  kilimg 
and  destruction  to  the  path  of  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happine.=s  throueh  peace, 
dignity  and  full  employment. 

We  dedicate  ourselves  to  this  purpose  In 
the  interests  of  American  labor  and  the  hu- 
man family. 

Adopted  June  24,  1972. 


Steering  Comimittfe,  L.'^bor  for  Pe.^^ce 

Mario  Abreu.  Vice  President.  District  65, 
Distributive  Workers  of  America. 

Ken  Bannon.  Vice-President.  United  Auto- 
mobile. Aerospace,  Acricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW) . 


Joseph  Belsky.  President.  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters  ^-"Butcher  Workmen  of  North 
America  (AFl^CIO). 

Irv  Bluestone,  Vice-President.  United  Auto- 
mobile. Aerospace,  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW). 

Harry  Bridges.  President.  International 
Longshoremen  s  A:  Warehousemen's  Union. 

Ken  J.  Brown,  President,  Lithographers  and 
Photoengravers,  International  Union   (AFI^ 

CIO). 

Clifton  Caldwell,  Vice-President,  Amalga- 
mated Meat  Cutters  A:  Butcher  Worknien  of 
North  America  (AFL-CIOi. 

Cesar  Chavez,  President,  United  Farm 
Workers  of  America  (AFL-CIOi. 

Gerald  R.  Coleman,  Executive  Secretary, 
United  Hatters,  Cap  &  Millinery  Workers  In- 
ternational Union  (AFL-CIO). 

Leon  J.  Davis,  President,  National  Union  of 
Hospital  &  Nursing  Home  Employees, 
RWDSU  (AFL-CIOI. 

FUeno  De  Novellls,  Vice  President,  United 
Shoe  Workers  of  America  (AFL^CIO). 

Jack  Edwards,  Vice  President,  United  Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace.  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW) . 

Abe  Felnglass,  Vice-President,  Amalga- 
mated Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher  Workmen  of 
North  America  i  AFL-CIO). 

Murray  Flnley.  Vice  President,  Amalga- 
mated Clothing"  Workers  of  America  (AFL- 
CIO). 

Albert  Fitzgerald.   President.  United  Elec- 
trical, Radio  &  Machine  Workers  of  America. 
Moe  Poner.  Executive   Secretary,  National 
Union  of  Hospital  &  Nursing  Home  Employ- 
ees, RWDSU  (AFL-CIO). 

Doue  Fraser,  Vice  President,  United  Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace.  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW) . 

Fred  Fulford.  President,  United  Furniture 
Workers  of  America  (AFIr-CIO). 

Harold  Gibbons.  Vice  President,  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Director, 
Central  Conference  of  Teamst«rs. 

Louis  Goldblatt.  Secretary-Treasurer,  In- 
ternational Longshoremen  s  &  Warehouse- 
men's Union. 

Patrick  E.  Gorman,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher  Work- 
men of  North  America  (AFL-CIOi . 

Victor  Gotbaum.  Vice  President.  American 
Federation  of  Stat*.  County  &  Municipal  Em- 
ployees; President,  District  Council  37. 

Pat  Greathouse.  Vice  President,  United 
Automobile,  Aerospace.  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America  (UAW) . 

Charles  Haves.  Vice  President.  Amal- 
gamated Meat 'cutters  &  Butcher  Workmen 
of  North  America  (AFL-CIO) . 

Ralph  Helstein.  Vice  President,  Amalga- 
mated Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher  Workmen  of 
North  America  (AFL-CIO). 

Dolores  Huerta,  Vice  President.  United 
Farm  Workers  of  America   (AFL-CIO). 

David  Livingston,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Distributive  Workers  of  America 

William  Lucy.  Secretary-Treasurer.  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  State.  County  and  Munici- 
pal Employees  (AFL-CIO). 

Olga  Madar.  Vice-President.  United  Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace,  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  lUAW). 

James  Matles,  Secretary-Treasurer.  United 
Electrical.  Radio  &  Machine  Workers  of 
America. 

Emll  Mazey.  Secretary-Treasurer.  United 
Automobile,  Aerospace.  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America  (UAW) . 

Anthony  Mazzocchl,  Legislative  Director, 
on.  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  Interna- 
tional Union  (AFL-CIO). 

William  Mlchelson.  Vice-President.  Retail, 
Wholesale.  &  Department  Store  Employees 
Union  (AFL-CIO). 
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Elnar  O.  Mohn.  Vice  President,  Interna 
tional  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters;  Director, 
Western  Conf.  of  Teamsters 

Cleveland  Robinson,  President.  Distribu- 
tive Workers  of  America. 

Frank  Rosenblum,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America 
(AFL-CIO). 

Frank  Salomone,  Vice  President;  Journey- 
men Barbers,  Hairdressers,  Cosmetologists 
and  Proprietors  International  Union  of  Am- 
erica (AFL-CIO), 

Jack  Schelnkman,  Vice  President,  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  of  America  (AFL- 
CIO). 

William  Simons,  Vice  President,  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  (AFL-CIO). 

Donald  W.  Stone.  Recording  &  Financial 
Secret ar>-.  Lithographers  &  Photoengravers 
International  Union  (.AFL-CIO). 

Leon  Sverdlove,  President,  International 
Jewelry-  Workers  Union   (AFL-CIO). 

Dons  Turner,  Vice  President,  National 
Union  of  Hospital  &  Nursing  Home  Employ- 
ees, RWDSU   (AFL-CIO). 

Tom  Turner.  President,  Wayne  County, 
-APX-CIO  (Michigan). 

Mvra  K.  Wolfgang,  Vice  President,  Hotel  & 
Restaurant  Employees  International  Union 
I. AFL-CIO). 

Leonard  Woodcock.  President.  United  Au- 
tomobile, Aerospace,  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW) , 

Jerry  Wurf,  President,  International 
American  Federation  of  State.  County  and 
Municipal  Employees  (AFL-CIO). 
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Air  Force  Awards  Distinothshed  Flying 
Cross  to  Lackawanna  Captain 

A  Lackawannan  who  waited  three  years 
for  an  Air  Force  Academy  appointment  was 
recently  awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  at  Dyess  Air  Force  Base.  Abilene.  Tex. 

Capt.  Norbert  J.  Ostrozny  of  88  Center  St., 
an  Air  Force  Academy  nominee  for  five 
years  before  he  received  an  appointment  was 
decorated  for  "extraordinary  achievement 
while  participating  in  aerial  flight  as  a  C-47 
pilot  near  Dak-To,  Vietnam." 

The  accompanying  citation  stated  that 
Capt.  Ostrozny  flew — at  low  level  and  under 
marginal  weather  conditions — a  2-hour  night 
psychological  mission  over  enemy  territory 
under  constant  threat  of  ground  fl^re. 

"His  courage  and  dedication  displayed  in 
the  face  of  known  hazards,  contributed  im- 
measureably  to  the  success  of  the  defense 
mission,"  the  citation  concluded. 

In  1959,  aft€r  graduating  from  Caiil?!us 
High  School,  Capt.  Ostrozny  enrolled  in  the 
State  University  of  Buffalo  where  he  par- 
ticipated In  the" Air  Force  ROTC  program. 

He  studied  there  for  three  years  until 
Rep.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski  (D.  Buffalo.  41st 
District)  appointed  him  to  the  Air  Force 
Academy  In  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 

Capt.  Ostrozny  Is  serving  his  third  tour 
of  duty  in  Vietnam  as  a  B-52  airborne  com- 
mander. He  has  flown  over  370  combat  mis- 
sions and  earned  11  Air  Medals.  His  parents 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Ostrozny. 


AIR  VETERAN  OF  THREE  TOURS  IN 
VIETNAM   IS   HONORED 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  applicants  for  appointment  to  the 
service  academies.  Candidates  oft€n 
have  to  pursue  other  studies  before  they 
receive  selection. 

Such  was  the  case  with  a  young  man 
in  my  district  whom  I  had  the  honor  to 
appoint  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 
several  years  ago.  He  had  to  wait  3  years 
for  his  acceptance. 

Since  graduating  and  being  commis- 
sioned. Norbert  J.  Ostrozny,  of  Lacka- 
wanna. N.Y.,  has  .served  his  country  well, 
recently  being  awarded  the  Distin- 
giuished  Flying  Cross  for  service  in 
Vietnam. 

Captain  Ostrozny  is  on  his  third  tour 
of  duty  in  Vietnam,  now  sen'ing  as  a 
B-,S2  airborne  commander. 

To  me.  one  of  the  great  privileges  and 
pleasures  of  being  a  Member  of  Congress 
is  to  be  able  to  watch  the  progress  of 
service  academy  nominees.  The  service 
academies  are  tough,  as  they  should  be, 
and  not  every  nominee  makes  the  long 
haul. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  am  very  pleased  at  the 
fine  record  of  Captain  Ostrozny  and  the 
honor  he  has  received.  As  part  of  my  re- 
marks. I  include  an  article  from  the 
June  29  issue  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News : 


EQUAL   RATE   STRUCTURE 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  our  tax 
structure,  though  termed  progressive,  is 
proportionate.  The  relative  tax  burden 
of  Americans  whose  incomes  range  from 
$2,000  to  $25,000  a  year  varies  only  from 
25.6  percent  at  the  $2,000  level  to  31.1 
percent  at  the  $25,000  level,  according  to 
Sterling  Soderlinds  informative  article 
in  the  May  9  Wall  Street  Journal. 

However,  utility  rate  structure  is  not 
even  proportionate.  It  is  regressive.  The 
poor  pay  more. 

Utility  rate  structure  varies  from  State 
to  State.  But  typically  a  poor  person  who 
does  not  use  much  electricity,  who  does 
not  care  whether  his  line  is  underground 
or  above  ground,  who  lives  in  a  congested 
area  where  cost  of  service  is  low,  pays 
three  times  as  much  per  kilowatt-hour 
as  an  industry  which  is  creating  both 
pollution  and  energy  supply  pi-oblems. 
And  the  poor  person  typically  pays  twice 
as  much  as  the  air-conditioned  suburban 
homeowTier  who  is  demanding  under- 
ground lines. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  in  some  regu- 
latory jurisdictions,  including  Michigan, 
Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
public  interest  and  low-income  groups 
are  at  last  making  the  case  for  an  equal 
rate  structure.  Probably  even  an  equal 
rate  structure  contains  an  element  of 
subsidy  of  the  affluent  by  the  poor.  But 
an  equal  utility  rate  structure  would  at 
least  mitigate  one  of  the  most  flagrant 
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examples  of  regressive  pricing  of  essen- 
tlcil  services. 

By  having  prices  more  nearly  reflect 
cost  of  service,  it  is  possible  to  curb  waste 
of  our  dwindling  energy  resources  while 
providing  a  fairer  method  of  payment 
for  low-Income  persons. 

Recently  I  asked  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  furnish  me  with  the  aver- 
age cost  of  electricity  per  kilowatt-liour, 
according  to  use  category,  for  the  major 
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investor-owned  utilities.  This  study 
shows  that,  on  the  average,  the  costs  per 
kilowatt-hour  are  as  follows: 

Residential,  2.22  cents. 

Commercial,  2.08  cents. 

Industrial,  1.02  cents. 

Overall,  1.67  cents. 

What  the  table  does  not  show  Is  the 
high  cost  per  kilowatt-hour,  under  the 
prevailing  block  rate  system,  for  the  low- 
use — often  low-income — residential  user, 
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whose  monthly  consiunption  may  amount 
only  to  250  or  300  kilowatt-hours,  and 
which  he  pays  for,  typically,  at  a  rate  of 
3  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  or  more. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  FPC 
tabulation  can  be  most  useful  to  State 
utility  commissioners,  who  establish  re- 
tail rates,  and  to  parties  in  rate  cases. 
Therefore,  I  insert  the  table  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 


FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION-AVERAGE  COST  PER  KILOWATT-HOUR  1970  CLASS  A  AND  B  UTILITIES,  BY  CLASS  OF  SERVICE 

ICents  per  kilowatt-hourl 


Utility  name 


Resi- 
dential 


Com- 
mercial  Industrial 


2.0111 
3. 2935 
2.  3294 
2.6546 
2. 0764 


4.2371 
1.2416 
1.6688 
1.0930 
.9612 
.8383 


1.3738 

1.2914 

1.0122 

1.2730 

1.0286 

1.2992 

1.6396 

.9264 

.8613 

.9058 

.7838 

1.  3446 

2.6794 

3. 3532 

.5151 

1.1193 

I. 1278 

1.0903 

.4943 

1.1765 

1.7060 

'i.4226' 
.3775 


1.0751 
1.1630 
1.0956 
1.1383 
1.0079 
1.2229 
1.3722 
1.1505 
1.2754 
1.6296 
1.5018 

"i.'iin" 

1.0247 

1.0981 

.9832 

1.1971 

.9893 

1.0727 

.9772 

.7288 

.8127 

.8189 

1.0490 

1.1184 

1.5004 

.6583 

1.2601 

1.2477 

1.4830 

.8414 


Overall 
sales 


4. 0235 
1.8771 
2. 4282 
1.  7420 
1.6337 
1.3743 


Alabama  Power  Co 1.7020       1.7336       0.8260         1.2681 

Southern  Electric  Generating  Co 

Alaska  Electric  Light  S  Power  Co 3.7313 

Arizona  Public  Service  Co. . .  2. 3410 

Citizens  Utilities  Co 2.7931 

Tuscon  Gas  &  Electric  Co 2.6649 

Arkansas-Missouri  Power  Co 2,7653 

Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co 2.0726 

Arklahoma  Corp.. the 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co ].'"'  2.0680  "i.7786         .92i8  i.6584 

San  Diego  Gas  4  Electric  Co 2.1427       2.3341        1.2037         1.8046 

Southern  California  Edison  Co 2.4311        1.8525         .8853         1.6235 

Home  Light  &  Power  Co 2.2015        2.2093         .1771          1.9494 

Public  Service  Co  of  Colorado 2.5842        1.9329        1.0579         1.8947 

Western  Colorado  Power  Co..  the 2. 1%6        2.5728        1.4846         2.0749 

Connecticut  Light  4  Power  Co., the 2.3320       2.3106        1.40U         2.0523 

Connecticut  Yankee  Atomic  Power  Co 

Hartford  Electric  Light  Co.. the '.'.'"."  2.5i25       2.  i622 

United  Illuminating  Co.. the 2.1536        2.0722 

Delmarva  Power  4  Light  Co 2.4211        1.9884 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co 2.1992       1.9584 

Florida  Power  Corp... 2.1337        2.2287 

Florida  Power  4  Light  Co 1.8904        1.9925 

Florida  Public  Utilities  Co 2.1481        2.5304 

GulfPowerCo 1.7910        2.0321 

Tampa  Electric  Co I  1.9956        1.9387 

Georgia  Power  Co 1.6465        1.8412 

Savannah  Electric  4  Power  Co 1.9181        1.9952 

Hawaiian  Electric  Co.,  Inc 2.4381        2.9739 

Hilo  Electric  Light  Co,,  Ltd 4.0359       4.4509 

Maui  Electric  Co..  Ltd 3.5846        4.7408 

IdahoPowerCo _ 1.6985        1.3691 

Central  Illinois  Light  Co 2.5712        2.5103 

Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co 2.6744       2.5237 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co 2.6189  2.2022 

Electric  Energy.  Inc 

Illinois  Power  Co '  2.5337  2.8800 

Mount  Carmel  Public  Utility  Co 2.4861  3.2741 

Sherrard  Power  System 2.7014  2.7015 

South  Beloit  Water.  Gas  4  Electric  Co 2.4475  2.4780 

Alcoa  Generating  Corp 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  o(  Indiana,  l(K 

Indiana-Kentucky  Electric  Corp 

Indiana  4  Michigan  Electric  Co 1.6758  1.7612 

Indianapolis  Power  4  Light  Co 1.9549  2.3041 

Northern  Indiana  Public  Service  Co 2.4657  2.8380 

PublicServiceCo.  of  Indiana,  Inc 2.3801  2.0071 

Southern  Indiana  Gas  4  Electric  Co 2.2988  1.8357 

Interstate  Power  Co 2.8142  2.7180 

Iowa  Electric  Light  4  Power  Co 2.3993  2.5520 

lowa-lllinois  Gas  4  Electric  Co 2.6993  2.0669 

Iowa  Power  4  Light  Co 2.3793  2.4611 

Iowa  PublicServiceCo 2.7947  2.6818 

Iowa  Southern  Utilities  Co 2.7747  3.2984 

Central  Kansas  Power  Co.,  The 2.9856  1.9007. 

Central  Telephone  4  Utilities  Corp 2.6736  2.6325 

Kansas  Gas  4  Electric  Co 1.9954  1.9665 

Kansas  Power  4  Light  Co..  The 2.3056  1.7638 

Kentucky  Power  Co 2.0316  2.0139 

Kentucky  Utilities  Co 2.2476  2.0977 

Louisville  Gas  4  Electric  Co 2.0464  2.4944 

Union  Light.  Heat.  4  Power  Co..  The 2.2515  2.0572 

Central  Louisiana  Electric  Co..  Inc 2.2979  2.4995 

Gu'f  States  Utilities  Co 2.2188  1.9493 

Louisiana  Power  4  LiRht  Co 1.9934  2.1391 

New  Orleans  Public  Service,  Inc 2.0349  1.8171 

Bangor  Hydro-Electic  Co 2.5757  2.4710 

Central  Maine  Power  Co 2.5840  2.5826 

Maine  PublicServiceCo 3.0260  3.2039 

Rumford  Falls  Power  Co 

Baltimore  Gas  4  Electric  Co 2.3963  2.6127 

Conowingo  Power  Co 2.0882  2.4765 

Delmarva  Power  4  Light  Co.  of  Maryland 2.3786  2.5714 

Potomac  Edison  Co., the 2.0142  1.8075 

Susquehanna  Electric  Co..  the 

Susquehanna  Power  Co.,  the    

Boston  Edison  Co 3.2049  2.6161        1.5617         2.5678 

BostonGasCo 3.9568  2.8967        1.5781         2.3024 

Brockton  Edison  Co 2.3763  2.0640        1.3936         2.2468 

Cambridge  Electric  Light  Co 2.7860  2.3130        1.3884         1.9979 

Cape  4  Vineyard  Electric  Co 3.1540  2.8224        1.8489         2.8944 

Canal  Electric  Co 


2.0866 
1.8772 
1.5726 
1.8637 
1.8525 
1.  8249 
2.1299 
1.5499 
1.  4542 
1.4034 
1.5697 
1.9905 
3.9196 
3.8395 
1.0322 
1.8222 
2. 0358 
1.9041 
.4943 
1.8001 
2.1890 
2.7050 
1.8470 
.3775 


1.4481 
1.5888 
1.5045 
1.  7439 
1.5904 
2.1606 
2. 1539 
1.8895 
2. 0043 
2. 4514 
2. 3844 
2.2161 
2.0572 
1.5465 
1.7418 
1.4054 
1. 7498 
1.4128 
1.7795 
1.  7532 
1. 1639 
1.4000 
1.6150 
1.7541 
1. 9979 
2.4860 
.6583 
1.8930 
1.  7929 
2.1947 
1.  2980 


Utility  name 


Resi- 
dential 


Com- 
mercial 


Industrial 


Fall  River  Electric  Light  Co 2.9197 

FitchburgGas  4  Electric  Light  Co 3.4254 

Holyoke  Power  4  Electric  Co 

Holyoke  Water  Power  Co.. 

Massachusetts  Electric  to 2.7359 

Montaup  Electric  Co 

New  Bedford  Gas  4  Edison  Light  Co 3. 1014 

New  England  Power  Co 

Western  Massachusetts  Electric  Co 2.4172 

Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Co 

Alpana  Power  Co 2. 1901 

Consumers  Power  Co 2.  2444 

Detroit  Edison  Co. .the 2.3278 

Edison  Sault  El»ctric  Co 1.7506 

Michigan  Power  Co 1.9722 

Upper  Peninsula  Generating  Co 

Upper  Peninsula  Power  Co 2.5535 

Minnesota  Power  4  Light  Co 2.5338 

Northern  States  Power  Co 2.3813 

Mississippi  Power  Co 1.7452 

Mississippi  Power  4  Light  Co 1.  7975 

Empire  District  Electric  Co.,  the 2.4709 

Kansas  City  Power  4  Light  Co 2.6266 

Missouri  Er'ison  Co 2.6580 

Missouri  Power  4  Light  Co 2.7240 

Missouri  Public  Service  Co 3.  5992 

Missouri  Utilities  Co 2.7102 

St.  Joseph  Light  4  Power  Co 2.5672 

Union  ElffctricCo 2.4008 

Montana  Power  Co.,  the 2.2643 

Nevada  Power  Co 1.1706 

Sierra  Pacific  Power  Co 2.  2129 

Concord  Electric  Co  2.4014 

Connecticut  Valley  Electric  Co.  ,lnc 2.  7375 

Exeter  4  Hampton  Electric  Co 2.8086 

GraniteStale  Electric  Co 2.7929 

Public  Service  Co.  o*  N»w  Hampshire 2.6416 

Atlantic  City  Electric  Co 2.4313 

Jersey  Central  Power  4  Light  Co 2.  5577 

New  Jersey  Power  &  Light  Co 2.3785 

Public  Service  Electric  4  Gas  Co 2.  5765 

Pockland  Electric  Co  2.6462 

New  Mexico  Electric  Service  Co 2.4563 

Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Mexico 2.  38'^4 

Central  Hudson  Gas  4  Electric  Corp 2.  4460 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc 3. 8730 

Long  Island  Lighting  Co 2.4222 

LongSaulf,  Inc 

New  York  State  Electric  4  Gas  Corp 2. 4374 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp 2.  3115 

Orange  4  Rockland  Utilities,  Inc 2.6019 

Rochester  Gas  4  Electric  Corp 2.  3817 

Carolina  Power  4  Light  Co 1.6398 

Duke  Power  Co 1.7264 

Nantahala  Power  4  Light  Co 1.6639 

Yadkin,  Inc _ 

Montana-Dakota  UtilitiesCo 2.6962 

Otter  Tail  Power  Co 2.8345 

Cincinnati  Gas  4  Electric  Co.,  the 2.4292 

Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  the 2.4572 

Columbus  4  Southern  Ohio  Electric  Co 2. 3470 

Dayton  Power  4  Light  Co.,  the 2.2076 

Ohio  Edison  Co 2.3850 

Ohio  Power  Co 1.8956 

Ohio  Valley  Electric  Corp 

Toledo  Edison  Co.,  the 2.3389 

Oklahoma  Gas  4  Electric  Co 2.2788 

Public  Service  Co.  ol  Oklahoma 2.  3910 

California-Pacific  Utilities  Co 1.  5913 

Pacific  Power  4  Light  Co 1.4114 

Portland  General  Electric  Co 1. 1238 

Duquesne  Light  Co 2.5079 

Hershey  Electric  Co 2.0007 

Metropolitan  Edison  Co 2.3022 

Pennsylvania  Electric  Co 2.2813 

Pennsylvania  Power  Co 2.3923 

Pennsylvania  Power  4  Light  Co 2.0709 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co.   2.5438 

Philadelphia  Electric  Pov«r  Co 

Potomac  Edison  Co.  of  Pennsylvania,  the 2. 1179 

Safe  Harbor  Water  Power  Corp 


2.2045 
4.4710 


2.4563 


1.1471 
1.8226 
1.5464 
1.  5285 
1.6189 


2. 5648 
1.0124 
2.2961 


1.4549 
1.3346 
1.3360 


2.6001 
2. 1784 
2. 4822 
2. 3986 
2. 1686 


2. 7782 
2.  6788 
2.6974 
2. 0325 
2.  0138 
2.4962 
2. 1477 

2.  5329 

3.  0450 
2.  7553 
2.  3708 
2.  3108 
2.  9917 
2.0414 
1.4429 
1.9242 

2.  7806 

3.  2857 
3.0112 
2. 0586 
2.9468 
2.4491 
2.  3771 
2.3317 
2. 3278 
2.  5184 
2.  2247 
1.8660 
2.5638 
2. 9032 
2.6770 


1.9156 

1.8164 
2.6545 
2.  2889 
1.5216 
1.4088 
2.1506 


3.  5020 
3.4733 
1.9606 
2.  0945 
2  6384 
2.  0234 
2.2525 
1.9251 


2. 3576 
2.0657 
1.9216 
1.9455 
1.5659 
1.2079 
1.6333 
1.6062 
2.1615 
2.1552 
2.2424 
2. 0877 
2.8090 


1.4817 
1.2695 
1.1356 
1.3231 
1.3107 
.7308 
1.8048 
1.0851 
1.4059 
.9338 
1.1972 
1.  0386 
1.2348 
.9414 
1.3950 
1.3089 
1.0556 
1.  3083 
1. 1664 
.7024 
.8515 
1.  0867 
1.  5295 
1,4385 
1.5422 
2.0210 
1.3037 
1.3663 
1.2228 
1.  3042 
1.2584 
1.  3849 
1.0159 
1.08O0 
1.2737 
2.6347 
1.7417 
.3896 
1.  0940 
.8266 
1.4510 
1.6642 
.8904 
.7848 
.8384 
.5359 
1.4944 
1.8598 
1.1238 
1.2414 
1.4228 
1.2496 
1.0450 
.6813 
.4221 
1.1851 
.9862 
1.0344 
1.1936 
.7474 
.4386 
1.0517 
1.0577 
1.1875 
1.1978 
.9388 
1.1655 
1.2208 


1.9771   1.5144 


Overall 

sales 


2. 3098 
2.6409 
1.5464 
1.5209 
2.3534 


2. 4678 
1.  2383 
2.0146 


1.9280 
1.8061 
1.7555 
1.5975 
1.7313 
.7308 
2.  3236 
1.  5000 

1.  9682 
1.4145 
1.6209 
1.6751 
2. 0652 
1.8114 
2.2418 
2. 6274 

2.  3537 
2.  0834 
1.7413 
1.2906 

1.  2428 
1.8231 

2.  2545 
2.1117 
2. 6052 
2.4713 
2.0734 
2.1916 
2.1005 
1. 943R 

671.382 
2.  8039 
1.9996 
1.2561 
1.0296 
2. 9720 
2.2162 
.4067 
1.8921 
1.4754 
2.2772 
2.1513 
1.2741 

1.  1735 
1.3825 

.5359 

2.  5005 
2.8071 
1.7302 
1.7581 
1.8709 
1.7738 
1.7130 

.9879 
.4221 
1.7116 
1.7098 
1.8141 
1,6494 
1.1919 
.%15 
1.5789 
1.3686 
1.7063 
1.7507 
1.4496 
1.7140 
1. 7857 


1.9467 


June  30,  1972 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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Resi-  Corn- 
Utility  name dential  mercial   Industrial 

2.8279  2.4947  1.6046 

UGlCotP-      --..- 2.1517  1.6884  .9195 

West  Penn  Power  Co 2.8298  2.3894  1.4834 

Blackstone  Valley  Electric  Co ^  «»  3,320  jsgog 

Narragansett  Electric  Co., the ^-'^^  2.4714  1.3365 

Newport  Electric  Corp '•  ,„g  j  yjgg  ,7756 

Lockhart  Power  Co     ...-.--... .•  gp^j  ,  gggg  .8143 

South  Carolina  Electric  4  Gas  Co J-^^J^  '  „26  1.1507 

Black  Hills  Power  4  Light  Co  ^- '»=  '5,, 

Northwestern  Public  Service  Co ^-"i"  5333  -■•■gggo' 

Kingsport  Power  Co '"  2997 

Tapoco,  Inc.--       ,-.--- 2"3437  2.0788  8207 

Central  Power  4  Light  Co.. 2' ion?  2.1905  .6931 

Commumty  Public  Service  Lo ■  ,^208  1.0149 

Dallas  Power  4  Light  Co ^-     ^^  ,9,22  .9841 

El  Paso  Electric  Co - ,  ggj^  ,4757  540? 

Houston  Lighting  4  Power  Co    1-8^|^  ^'l^^^  11595 

Southwestern  Electric  Power  Co ^- ^  "  ^-  ,3,^^ 

Southwestern  Electric  Service  Co ^-b'"^  ^-   9^3  1.0032 

Southwestern  Public  Service  Co ^-o^/o  •  ^,92 

Texas  Electric  Service  Co ^-^^w  ^-^^^^  ^^^^ 

Texas  Power  4  Light  Co -203  22206  1.2256 

West  Texas  Utilities  Co ^"gg,  j  jjjq  ,0379 

Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.        -..- ^' \M7  2  9417  14724 

Central  Vermont  Public  Service  Corp 2-1642  i.vou 


2.4591 
1.3744 
2.0615 
2. 2640 
2.0373 
.9543 
1.4251 
2.1810 
2.6196 
1.1981 
.2997 
1.4757 
1.4906 
1.4786 
1.6129 
1.0995 
1.7711 
2.0671 
1.5677 
1.4489 
1. 4853 
1.3500 
1.  5237 
2.0099 


Resi-  Com-  Overall 

Utility  name                   dential  mercial  Industrial  sales 

Green  Mountain  Power  Corp 2-0131  1-9907  1.2623  1.8773 

Vermont  Electric  Power  Co.,  Ini:---.-. 9'K^n"""'2'i36i""i'6252  2.2692 

Delmarva  Power  4  Lmht  Co.  of  Virginia 2-6960  2.  I3bl  i.bo^  ^^^^^ 

Old  Dominion  Power  Co     .----.._ '"-.g  iggg,  i;277i  1.7929 

Potomac  Edison  Co.  of  ViiRinia,  the '-""  .  ,,„,  g^QQ  15766 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co  (-"'g'  {'55^  '5953  ijsei 

Puget  Sound  Power  4  Light  Co. - '|"  .-35,2  6267  1.0773 

Washington  Water  Power  Co-,  the '-"^  j- gmQ  g7g3  13030 

Appalachian  Power  Co 22001  18769  .8428  1.27b8 

Monongahela  Power  Co ,-,---.-■:--„:: y'osin  l'8928  11170  1.6il9 

Potomac  Edison  Co.  ol  West  Virginia,  the Z-0|10  }»^«  '-^^i^  10747 

Wheeling  Electric  Co          -„ 2oi38  18880  1.3381  1.4031 

Consolidated  Water  Power  Co  ^"'g^  2  8978  16321  2.2399 

Lake  Superior  District  Power  Co '-J^'  j- ^^3  1^612  1.6776 

Madison  Gas  4  Electric  Co '■=:?,  28570  1.3415  1.907S 

Northern  States  Power  Co 7  mi  2  6447  13872  1.7«% 

Superior  Water,  Light  4  Power  Co '-?'"  '"jgi  ,  jggi  1.9021 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co. 7  h\%  24752  13105  1.8331 

Wisconsin  Michigan  Powei  Co ^■'"  2' 4296  13090  1.5825 

Wisconsin  Power  &  Light  Co '•  y g  2^5042  1.3825  1.8581 

Wisconsin  Public  Service  Corp ^-*"'  '■  ^""  . 

Wisconsin  River  Power  Co     .-.. ?'«7Q""'2l383  1  1207  i.8345 

Cheyenne  Light,  Fuel  4  Power  Co '"'^  '0812  10175  1.5711 

U.S.  Cumulative  Average '•"" 


PROTECTION  OF  THE  LOWER 
ST.  CROIX  RIVER 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  30.  1972 
Mr  FR.ASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  came  as 
a  surprise  last   April   14   that  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  recommend- 
ed to  the  Senate  Public  Lands  Subcom- 
mittee that  the  Lower  St.  Croix  River 
not  be  included  in  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Svstem.  Ten  months  ear- 
lier  in  a  Federal-State  study  team  re- 
port, three  agencies  of  that  same  De- 
partment   had    agreed    that    the    river 
Should   become   a   part   of   the   Federal 
system  since  it  possessed  "outstandingly 
remarkable  scenic  and  aesthetic,  recre- 
ational, and  geologic  values."  InexpUca- 
bly,     and    unexpectedly.     Interior    has 
changed  its  mind. 

Such  inconsistency  —  undocumented 
and  unsupported  by  new  evidence— has 
not  remained  uncliallenged.  People  pack 
home  have  been  disturbed  and  puzzled 
by  the  Interior  Department's  apparently 
illocical  opix)sition  to  legi.'^lation  placing 
the  Lower  St.  Croix  under  National  Park 
Service  jurisdiction.  An  article  in  the 
Mimieapolis  Tribune  of  June  11.  1972, 
expresses  the  vexation  of  the  people  con- 
cerned, who  ftnd  it  difficult  to  understand 
why  an  agencv  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  sliould  serve  their  needs, 
chooses  instead  to  ignore  them. 

As  the  article  notes,  a  possible  com- 
promise is  being  considered  which  would 
place  the  area  in  the  Federal  park  sys- 
tem, but  under  the  administration  of  the 
States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  Tliis 
is  not  the  ideal  solution,  but  may  be  the 
best  possible  one  in  view  of  Interior's 
reluctance  to  a.ssume  sole  responsibility 
for  the  area.  The  Minneapohs  Tribune 
article  follow.';: 
Delay  on  St.  Croix  Bill  Puzzling  to 
Supporters 

(Bv  Jim  Kimball^ 


Anyone  who  has  ever  seen  the  lower  St 
Croix  remembers  It  as  a  river  that  looks  like 


rivers  used  to  :ook.  It  has  blue  wat«r  instead 
of  b'own  Its  banks  are  covered  with  newly 
greei.  trees  Instead  of  apartment  houses  or 
factories.  The  fishing  is  still  very  good.  Men 
in  boats  drift  around  on  its  placid  surface, 
pulling  in  striped  bass  and  walleyes,  even  an 
occasional  sturgeon  if  they  have  the  tackle 
for  it. 

Only  a  scattering  of  small  river  towne 
Interrupt  the  foresis  and  high  bluffs  along 
the  river  as  it  flows  the  52  miles  from  Taylors 
Fails  to  a  confluence  with  the  muddy  Mis- 
sissippi at  Prescott,  Wis.  .-^bove  Taylors  Falls 
the  river  Is  vlrtuallv  untouched,  and  this 
upper  river  has  been  included  in  the  federal 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  which  will  pro- 
tect It  from  commercial  exploitation  and  pol- 
lution. ^  ,,    » 

But  the  lower  river  from  Taylors  Falls  to 
the  Mississippi  is  excluded  from  this  pro- 
tection. Jim  Harrison  wonders  why.  Harrison 
Is  executive  director  of  the  Minnesota-Wis- 
consin Boundary  Area  Commission  located  in 
Hudson,  Wis.  He  and  the  commission  have 
been  fighting  for  passage  of  the  Lower  St. 
CTolx  River  Act  of  1971  (S.  1928)  now  being 
considered  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  This  bUl  would 
add  the  lower  river  to  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  river  system  that  already  protects  the 
upper  St.  Croix. 

The  bill  is  sponsored  by  Sen.  Walter  Mon- 
dale  and  Rep.  .Albert  Quie  of  Minnesota  and 
Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  and  Rep.  Vernon  Thom- 
son of  Wisconsin. 

■The  people  want  it,  so  what's  the  prob- 
lem?" Harrison  asked,  knowing  better  than 
anyone  the  answer  to  his  question.  "The 
problem"  has  been  a  rather  puzzling  decision 
by  the  Department  of  Interior  to  oppose  pas- 
sage of  the  bUl. 

(Although  subject  to  approval  by  Interior 
Secretary  Rogers  Morton,  a  tentative  com- 
promise," reported  Friday,  could  put  part  of 
the  lower  St.  Croix  under  control  of  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin.  An  amendment  to  the 
bUl  stm  would  be  needed  to  make  the  re- 
mainder a  national  wild  river.) 

Harrison  is  the  first  to  admit  that  the 
tAsk  of  coordinating  the  river  project  would 
be  immense.  But  he  feels  that  this  Is  all 
the  more  reason  for  federal  management 
because  only  the  federal  government  has 
the  power  to  act  quickly  and  without  bias 
in  organizing  the  land  acquisition  and  ease- 
ments needed  on  both  the  W'lsconsin  and 
Minnesota  sides  of  the  river. 

Harrison  said  that  with  federal  direction 
the  project  could  be  a  model  of  true  inter- 
ebvernmental  cooperative  management.  But 


the  Department  of  the  Interior  had  been  the 
lone  opposition  force. 

Harrison  suspects  that  the  problem  Is  really 
bureaucratic  rather  than  political.  He  said 
that  the  department's  o\^-n  favorable  study 
was  gathering  dust  whUe  the  negative  de- 
cision was  being  made  by  the  people  In  Wash- 
ington "who  have  never  even  seen  this  river.'" 

So,  if  Jim  Harrison  is  right,  perhaps  one 
of  the  government's  major  environmental 
agencies  had  stumbled  on  Its  own  bureau- 
cratic tail.  And  instead  01  the  government 
leading  the  people  of  the  nation  toward  an 
enlightened  environmental  policy.  Harrison 
suggested  that  In  this  case  the  people  were 
more  enlightened  than  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 


THAD  BEYLE  AND  GEORGE  LA- 
THROP  LOOK  AT  PLANNING  AND 
POLITICS 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  30,  1972 
Mr.   REUSS.    Mr.    Speaker.    Thad   L. 
Beyle  and  George  T.  Lathrop  have  made 
a  "significant   contribution   to   informed 
thought  about  the  less  than  perfect  re- 
lationship   between    planning    and    the 
American  political  system  in  their  book. 
"Planning  and  Pohtics."  An  excerpt  from 
the    challenging    introduction    to    their 
work  follows: 
Planning  and  Politics:   On  Grounds  of 
Incomp.atibii.it  Y? 

(By  Thad  L.  Beyle  and  George  T.  Lathrop) 
Planning  may  well  be  impossible  within  the 
American  governmental  and  political  Eyst.em. 
It  has  always  been  very  difficult  and  there  do 
not  appear  to  be  any  major  signs  on  the 
horizon  which  portend  any  changes  In  the 
situation.  Not  that  politicians  and  planners 
don't  plan.  Both  do,  but  there  is  a  gap  be- 
tween what  the  politicians  do  and  the  plan- 
ning that  planners  talk  about  when  long- 
range,  comprehensive  planning  is  the  sub- 
ject. 

Planning  Is  impossible  because  of  the  very 
nature  of  our  governmental  system— frag- 
mented both  in  structure  and  power.  There 
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have  been  several  Interpretations  of  how  our 
governmental  systems  operates:  the  three- 
tiered  or  layer  cake  model,  the  cooperative 
federalism  model,  the  marble-cake  model, 
the  picket  fence  model,  and  the  harlequin 
Ice  cream  model.  The  underlying  dynamics 
of  each  of  these  models  are:  an  Increasing 
realization  that  our  governmental  system  is 
complex;  that  all  levels  of  government — fed- 
eral, state,  and  local — are  Involved  to  some 
extent  In  most  government  activities:  that 
problems  are  so  closely  interrelated  that  they 
do  severe  damage  to  the  niceties  of  govern- 
mental organlratlon  charts:  that  profession- 
alism and  self-interest  have  made  autonomy 
and  functional  communication  the  key  goals 
rather  than  Integrated  activity  and  system- 
wide  communication:  and  that  politics  and 
politicians  may  be  the  only  controls  (and 
poor  ones  at  that)  over  rampant  protected 
and  Isolated  bureaucracies. 

Planning  la  Impossible  because  there  Is  a 
basic  dichotomy  between  the  political  and 
the  governmental  administrative  roles.  The 
latter,  represented  by  the  various  bureaucra- 
cies throughout  the  three  levels  of  the  fed- 
eral system,  actually  do  the  things  we  think 
government  does.  And  each  of  them  develops 
Individual  styles,  procedures,  and  communi- 
cation patterns.  Seldom  does  overlapping 
occur  between  these  functional  areas  In 
fact,  each  agency  best  represents  lt,5  func- 
tion and  wants  to  make  sure  Its  seat  at  the 
government  boarding  table  Is  kept  in  place 
If  not  substantially  improved.  Thus  cen- 
tralization aroimd  functional  goals  is  sought 
and  desired  so  that  each  "unit"  In  the  sys- 
tem can  call  on  Us  cohorts  elsewhere  for 
aid  and  protection. 

Yet  it  Is  the  former  role,  that  of  the 
political  system,  which  actually  authorizes 
and  pays  for  the  governmental  goods  and 
services.  Styles,  procedures,  and  communi- 
cation patterns  certainly  vary  with  the  levels 
of  local,  state,  and  federal  government,  eis 
well  as  «ith  chief  executives,  legislators,  and 
judges.  But  these  actors  have  completely  dif- 
ferent representational  bases — a  varying  mix 
of  people,  interests,  and  geographic  areas. 
And.  in  the  nature  of  our  political  system, 
the  trend  is  toward  decentralization  and  dis- 
persal of  power  toward  the  lowest  levels  of 
the  system  on  a  geographic  base.  Actors  in 
the  political  system  may  have  favorite  agen- 
cies and  programs  which  are  followed  closely, 
but  the  very  nature  of  their  roles  forces  on 
them  a  broader  view  or  at  least  a  need  to 
grasp  a  wider  range  of  responsibility. 

Planning  is  impossible  because  our  lower 
levels  of  government  rarely,  if  ever,  have  suffi- 
cient funds  to  meet  the  expenditures  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  going.  There  Is  seldom 
enough  money  to  make  major  commitments 
to  large-scale  investments  for  long-term  re- 
sult*. The  increasing  pressure  on  local  and 
state  tax  revenues  promises  no  substantial 
change  in  this  situation,  unless  the  ever  In- 
creasing amounts  of  federal  grant  money  fil- 
tering down  through  the  governmental  sys- 
tem reduce  this  obstacle  to  planning.  Fed- 
eral grant  money  has  been  filtering  down  for 
many  years,  along  with  planning  require- 
ments, yet  no  one  would  say  that  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  society,  structures,  and  en- 
vironment   was    consciously    planned. 

Planning  is  impossible  because  we  have 
made  sure  that  the  political  system  must 
change,  especially  in  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches,  so  that  continuity  in 
political  leadership  is  (at  best  i  impaired  and 
continuing  support  for  particular  "plan- 
ning" activities  Is  uncertain.  On  the  one 
hand  there  are  the  planners  who  want  to 
remain  free  and  autonomous.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  a  very  uncertain  marriage — 
xmcertaln  since  there  is  no  assurance  that 
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the  political  partner  will  be  in  residence  after 
the  next  election. 

Planning  is  impossible  because  we  have 
thrust  the  planner  Into  the  untenable  mid- 
dle. We  have  asked  him  to  straddle  the  fence 
between  the  administrator  and  the  decision- 
maker politician,  telling  him  that  he  must 
be  concerned  with  comprehensiveness  and 
the  long  view,  but  that,  at  the  same  time, 
he  must  be  responsive  to  the  decisionmaker 
and.  in  fact,  must  concern  himself  with 
shorter  range  policy  issues  and  decisions 
which  are  the  bread  and  butter  of  the  elected 
official.  These  Issues  may  be,  and  frequently 
are,  the  major  source  and  manifestation  of 
his  official  power,  which  he  guards  zealously. 

A  PLANNERS  AtrTHORrTT  BASE 

Where  does  the  planner  fit  in  our  govern- 
mental structure?  Theoretically  he  is  there 
to  intervene,  to  do  something  that  is  not 
being  done  through  the  behavior  of  other 
actors  and  forces.  Where  does  he  get  the  au- 
thority to  Intervene?  And,  again  theoretically 
if  he  legitimately  has  and  uses  this  author- 
ity, his  answers  should  prevail!  Why  don't 
they?  Rein  describes  the  planner's  source  of 
authority  in  a  four-part  taxonomy:  expertise, 
biu-eaucratic  position,  consumer  preference, 
and  professional  values.  "Expertise"  means 
that  the  planner  and  his  solutions  succeed  on 
the  strength  of  their  merit.  When  stated  so 
boldly  the  notion  may  appear  naive,  but  this 
same  attitude  pervades  in  other  profe.sslons. 
Who  questions  the  medical  doctor?  And  if  he 
is  questioned,  It  Is  generally  to  another 
medical  doctor  (a  more  "expert"  expert!) 
that  the  questioner  turns! 

The  planner's  bureaucratic  position  gives 
him  some  of  the  authority  of  those  who  direct 
the  bureaucracy  and  who  are.  in  turn,  either 
politicians  or  politically  responsive  ap- 
pointees. The  assumption  In  this  concept  of 
role  and  authority  is  that  the  planner  be- 
comes a  staff  agent  to  whom  attention  Is  paid 
because  he  is  doing  a  Job  that  is  directly  con- 
nected with  a  decision-maker  politician  who 
has  a  need  for  the  planning  services  he  can 
provide.  The  crux  of  this  sort  of  assumption 
and  hypothesis  probably  lies  in  the  political 
reform  movement  which  advocated  the  sep- 
aration of  politics  and  administration,  and 
it  Is  subject  to  all  the  flaws  of  that  move- 
ment. 

An  increasing  number  of  planners  respond 
to  the  call  of  the  consumer.  For  example, 
many  transportation  planners  have  planned 
and  urged  the  construction  of  more  and  more 
elaborate  highway  and  expressway  systems. 
While  there  have  been  many  vocal  objec- 
tors, transportation  planners  have  pointed 
out  the  market  behavior  of  consumers  who 
are  buying  more  and  more  automobiles  and 
driving  them  farther  and  farther  each  year. 
Still  others  have  attempted  to  rely  on  public 
opinion  polls,  public  hearings,  and  the  voices 
of  pressure  groups,  both  the  well-flnanced 
and  recognized  ones  and  those  whose  voices 
have  been  heard  rarely  in  the  past,  to  legiti- 
mize their  solutions.  They  claim  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  public  interest  in  one  way  or 
another,  and  the  debate  over  the  means  of 
determining  the  public  Interest,  even  when 
accepted  as  a  legitimate  clientele  for  plan- 
ning, has  become  nearly  fratricidal. 

Finally,  the  planning  profession  has  Its 
own  set  of  values  for  many  issues  and  It  pro- 
poses policies  and  plans  which  arise  from 
them,  from  the  professional  consideration  of 
what  is  "right".  While  this  orientation  Is 
obviously  that  of  the  middle-class,  because  of 
the  background  of  most  planners,  the  profes- 
sion's self-consciousness  has  urged  It  to  have 
sympathy,  if  not  empathy,  with  a  wide  range 
of  social  and  economic  groups  in  urban  so- 
ciety. 
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But  a  taxonomy  of  the  sources  of  auilior- 
ity  and  legitimacy  for  the  planner  remains 
an  effort  to  analyze  the  more  fundamental 
question  of  how  planners  and  their  efforts 
relate  governmental  policies  and  programs  "to 
a  relatively  long-range  and  rational  objective 
set.  For  decades  an  overriding  concern  of 
planners  has  been  their  allegiance  to  the 
"public  Interest,"  and  It  has  been  the  widen- 
ing of  that  "Interest"  and  the  planners'  per- 
ception of  where  it  lies,  what  it  Is,  and  how 
their  own  values  affect  their  concepts  of  the 
"public  inrere.sf,  that  has  brought  them  to 
the  broad  concerns  of  the  present. 

Despite  these  broadened  interests  and  con- 
cerns, and  dei^ptte  the  various  theories  de- 
scribing his  roles  and  relationships,  the  fact 
remains  that  if  the  planner  is  planning,  and 
not  administering  or  advocating,  he  must,  in 
the  end,  communicate  effectively  with  the 
individuals  who  make  the  final  allocatlve 
decision-politicians  in  either  the  legislative 
or  executive  branches.  In  this  effort  to  com- 
municate and,  more  Importantly,  to  sell 
convince,  or  persuade  the  politician,  it  is  true 
that  the  cont-ext  is  of  over-riding  Importance, 
regardless  of  the  logic  of  the  academic  dis- 
cussion of  the  planners'  source  of  legitimacy 
or  authority. 

THE    ROLE    OF    REFORM 

What  Of  the  context?  Are  there  signs  point- 
ing to  trends  in  activities  and  relationships 
which  may  aid  the  planner  in  his  search  for 
his  place  in  the  system? 

The  argument"  is  made  that  our  govern- 
mental cmd  political  systems  have  been  going 
through  several  waves  of  reform,  each  guided 
by  a  certain  value  orientation.  They  are  the 
values  of  representation,  neutral  competence, 
and  executive  leadership.  Each  arises  from 
the  concept  of  responslbilltv  and  the  question 
of  who  ultimately  should  be  responsible  for 
the  activities  of  government. 

For  many  years  In  our  early  history  the 
trend  was  to  invest  ultimate  responsibility  in 
the  legislative  branch  under  the  guise  of 
broad  representation  for  the  people.  Basically 
a  reaction  to  the  abuse  of  the  imposed  colo- 
nial governors,  this  soon  gave  wav.  however, 
to  a  drive  to  make  our  administrative 
branches  of  government  freer  of  'political" 
domination  by  making  them  neutral  In  their 
administering  activities.  Civil  service  and 
merit  systems  began  to  replace  the  "to  the 
victors  belong  the  spoils"  system.  The  goal 
was  to  replace  "who  you  know"  with  "what 
you  know." 

The  purpose  of  many  of  these  changes  was 
to  place  some  governmental  functions  and 
agencies  outside  "normal"  politics.  The  net 
effect  was  to  further  dilute  executive  con- 
trol over  personnel  and  certain  parts  of  the 
governmental  structure,  while  developing  a 
new  type  of  politics  around  these  personnel 
systems  and  the  newly  established  'inde- 
pendent" agencies.  The  heritage  of  such 
"neutral  competence"  today  lies  In  agencies 
free  of  executive  restraint,  and  in  lock-step 
personnel  systems  which  often  seem  unable 
to  be  moved  with  the  needs  of  the  day. 

The  third  movement,  toward  the  assertion 
of  executive  leadership,  has  been  growing  in 
Importance  In  the  twentieth  century  at  all 
levels  of  our  federal  system.  It  is  apparent  In 
the  increasing  power  of  the  executive  in  the 
budgetary  area;  in  reorganization  along  func- 
tional lines  of  antiquated  governmental 
structures  resulting  in  stronger  ties  with  the 
chief  executive;  Increasing  the  tenure  po- 
tential and  administrative  power  of  our  gov- 
ernors and  mayors  ( although  some  may  argue 
that  the  former  are  becoming  more  powerful 
in  their  domain  than  are  the  latter  in 
theirs) ;  and  In  the  increasing  political  power 
each  chief  executive  has  within  his  own 
geographical   domain.    The   important   facts 
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here  are  that  neutral  competence  Is  adminis- 
trative in  character  while  the  other  two  are 
political— again  the  dichotomy— and  that  the 
conflict  Is  much  broader  than  the  fight  l>e- 
tween  trends  in  a  developmental  sequence. 
It  is  the  basic  conflict  over  who  Is  ultimately 
responsible  for  governmental  activities  in 
our  system-politicians  or  bureaucrats? 

With  this  in  mind,  we  should  also  note  a 
very  real  change  in  the  role  of  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive in  our  lower  levels  of  government. 
The  political  and  governmental  roles  have 
broadened  from  that  of  mayor,  county  ex- 
ecutive, governor  (with  the  textbook  roles 
of  chief  administrator,  chief  legislator,  chief 
party  officer,  etc.),  to  that  of  chief  federal 
systems  officers  within  the  geographical  ter- 
ritory they  represent.  They  command  ( or  try 
to  command)  not  only  the  resources  avail- 
able at  their  particular  level  of  government, 
but  also  have  much  to  say  about  how  the 
resources  of  the  other  levels  of  government 
are  used  within  their  domain. 

In  fact,  this  role  may  be  the  most  signifi- 
cant one  In  our  system  today.  It  is  grinding, 
with  day-m.  day-out  responsibility  and  can- 
not be  compartmentalized  into  the  neat 
categories  of  bygone  textbook  descriptions. 
It  Is  a  bit  of  all  roles,  but  more:  and  it  Is  a 
major  source  of  power  for  our  chief  execu- 
tive— Just  as  it  is  the  source  of  some  of  his 
major  constraints.  This  role  Is  the  key  to  ef- 
fective governmental  action  as  we  move  Into 
the  1970-s  for  there  Is  the  promise  of  more 
funds  filtering  down  through  the  system  and 
more  areas  with  which  government  will  be 
concerned.  (Concern  in  government  style 
means  money  and  program  and  not  neces- 
sarily a  plan  of  attack.) 

Reform  !s  needed,  as  always,  and  the  plan- 
ner and  the  planning  function  may  be  in  the 
forefront  of  reform.  For  planning  must  be 
moved  out  of  its  good-government  economy 
and  efficiency  mold.  Planning  must  be  per- 
ceived as  a  political  weapon,  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  politicians.  The  greatest 
reforms  needed  today  are  those  that  focus 
power  where  it  should  be  rather  than  dis- 
sipate it.  In  a  few  words,  let  the  mayors  and 
governors  govern.  The  check  and  balance 
for  unwise  use  of  power  Is  to  combat  power 
with  power  rather  than  to  fragment  power, 
which  makes  many  of  our  proposed  solu- 
tions to  problems  Ineffectual. 

The  focusing  of  executive  power  Is  ameli- 
orated by  the  concomitant  increase  of  the 
representative  function,  be  It  In  the  legis- 
lature, the  city  council,  the  courts,  or  the 
community  action  boards.  Again,  in  a  few 
words,  let  the  people  who  are  served  be  rep- 
resented. Representation  has  been  increas- 
ingly placed  within  the  bureaucracies,  as 
they  have  been  able  to  withstand  vicissitudes 
of  political  change,  and  they  have  been  able 
to  ensure  the  most  adequate  representation 
of  their  particular  function  or  interest 
(which  may  or  may  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  those  being  served).  The  solution 
should  be  found  in  politics. 

WHITHER     PLANNING? 

Currently,  planning  is  too  often  the  cap- 
tive of  the  bureaucracy,  with  its  reports  and 
data  reflecting  biases  of  past  decisions  and 
protection  for  the  agency  and  the  program 
In  the  future  In  a  sense,  planning  is  one 
of  the  most  conservative  Influences  on  gov- 
ernment decision-making.  The  key  to  the 
rise  of  planning  in  the  governmental  and 
political  firmament  lies  in  its  becoming  po- 
liticized as  a  function  and  in  the  planners 
becoming  more  political.  By  political,  we 
mean  that  planning  must  shake  off  the 
shackles  of  the  past  and  of  specialized  pro- 
fessionalism, and  become,  as  it  should,  con- 
tinually critical,  brooding,  and  involved. 
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But  by  what  means  can  the  planners 
achieve  this?  Certainly  the  history  of  such 
changes  in  direction  and  reforms  Is  not  one 
to  make  us  comfortable  with  the  results. 
Each  time  the  reformers  develop  a  new  tech- 
nique to  gain  control  over  the  governmental 
world.  It  seems  to  be  subverted  and  turned 
against  the  goals  of  reform.  To  look  for  a 
viable  plan  for  reform  is  to  look  to  the  real 
world  of  government  and  politics.  We  have 
posited  the  newly  developing  role  of  our  state 
and  local  government  executives  as  the  chief 
federal  systems  officers  within  their  domains. 
Planners  should  aspire  to  be  advisors  to  these 
chief  executives — the  mayors  and  the  gov- 
ernors. For  It  la  here  that  key  decisions  are 
made  and  actions  are  taken  and  where  the 
best  of  advice  Is  needed.  Probably  the  crux 
of  the  situation  Is  whether  we  want  decisions 
made  with  conscious  planning  or  whether  we 
want  decisions  made  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  with 
no  conscious  overall  plan  or  set  of  priorities. 
Many  of  our  current  problems  and  dilemmas 
flow  from  the  latter  approach  to  handling 
crises  (on  the  volunteer  fire  department 
model).  The  answer,  then.  Is  obvious. 

Several  trends  which  are  converging  sug- 
gest the  direction  to  be  taken.  First,  the  call 
for  planning  at  the  lower  levels  of  our  system 
Is  Immense.  One  official  estimated  that  "there 
the  more  than  thirty  planning  assistance 
programs  being  administered  by  eighteen 
(federal)  executive  branch  organizational 
units.  There  are  nine  separate  (federal)  pro- 
grams which  assist  the  comprehensive  plan- 
ning of  social  services,  and  five  separate 
planning  programs  directed  to  urban  devel- 
opment." In  a  study  of  planning  grants,  at 
the  state  level.  It  was  estimated  that  "Nearly 
100  grant-in-aid  programs,  relate  to  state 
planning  or  have  requirements  for  a  'state 
plan'."  While  the  caliber  of  these  plans  Is  not 
necessarily  high,  as  noted  earlier,  their 
presence  demands  that  certain  procedures, 
products,  and  processes  be  undertaken — 
under  the  rubric  of  planning.  Therefore,  de- 
mand for  people  called  planners  Is  high. 

Second,  as  some  of  the  selections  in  this 
volume  indicate,  the  chief  executives  In  our 
state  and  local  governments  are  pulling  the 
planners  closer  to  them  structurally  and  are 
working  closely  v.-lth  the  chief  planner.  Plan- 
ning there  will  be.  but  who  will  be  the  plan- 
ners— professionals  trained  in  the  art  of  po- 
litical appointee  of  unknown  quality? 

Third,  an  entirely  new  form  of  patronage 
In  our  political  system  has  been  developing 
over  the  past  few  decades.  Instead  of  Jobs 
being  rewarded  to  the  faithful,  we  now  find 
that  grants,  projects,  and  programs  are  the 
reward.  Some  Jobs  are  still  available  and  at- 
tractive, but  much  more  attractive  is  a  major 
facility,  or  service,  or  program  which  will 
help  a  community,  be  it  town,  county,  multi- 
county,  state,  or  multi-state.  Thus,  the  old 
style  of  patronage  has  declined  In  Its  rela- 
tive hnportance  to  governing,  and  the  provi- 
sion of  goods  and  services,  government  style, 
has  become  the  trading  card.  It  Is  the  plan- 
ners and  the  chief  executives  who  develop 
and  pass  on  the  mode  of  dispensing  these 
rewards.  For  these  new  rewards  are  keyed  to 
a  plan  and  something  called  a  planning  proc- 
ess. It  is  not  surprising  that  a  new  role  has 
been  added  In  the  mayors'  and  governors'  of- 
fices— that  of  the  grantsman — the  person 
who  makes  sure  that  all  monies  and  programs 
possible  are  brought  into  the  particular  unit 
of  government.  And  It  Is  the  person  who  fills 
this  role  who  attempts  to  match  need  with 
program.  It  is  this  grantsman  who.  because 
of  the  rewards  he  can  promise,  negotiates 
with  recalcitrant  legislators  and  councilmen 
on  the  executive  program. 

Since  plans  or  a  planning  process  are  called 
for  by  statute  and  guideline,  does  this  mean 
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that  it  is  the  planner  who  becomes  the  new 
political  grantsman?  Or  Is  his  role  more  as 
the  advisor  who  sets  the  process  In  motion 
and  provides  the  broader  planning  Inputs 
which  allow  that  what,  where,  and  when  of 
this  patronage  to  be  made  on  other  than 
crass  "votes  delivered"  criteria? 

The  roles  seem  self-evident  and,  in  the 
continuing  process  of  self-definition,  the 
challenge  is  to  the  planner,  for  the  executive 
needs  the  aid  and  will  turn  elsewhere  for 
staff  If  those  called  planners  do  not  produce. 
Planning  there  must  and  will  be.  and  it  wll! 
be  a  politicized  planning  responsive  to  its 
client  and  stripped  of  many  of  the  liabilities 
of  bureaucratization.  The  client  may  well  be 
the  mayor  or  governor.  But  it  may  well  be  the 
responsiveness  to  an  empathy  with  the  client 
Is  what  advocate  planning  is  all  about  I  Cotild 
the  various  planners  and  the  political  scien- 
tists be  saying  the  same  thing??? 


GRIEVANCE  PROCEDURES  OF  THE 
FOREIGN  SERVICE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  30,  1972 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  inserted  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  material  concemin? 
the  plight  of  Foreign  Senice  employees 
at  the  Department  of  State  who,  for  a 
number  of  years,  have  been  trying  to 
obtain  some  degree  of  due  process  in 
their  grievance  procedures.  Recent  de- 
velopments, coupled  with  proposed  leg- 
islation now  before  Congress  indicate 
that  perhaps  corrective  action  will  soon 
be  forthcoming.  In  1968  I  proposed  legis- 
lation which  would  establish  an  inde- 
l^endent  body,  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  Department,  which  would 
make  the  final  judgment  on  grievances 
of  Foreign  Service  employees.  Other  leg- 
islation proposes  a  panel  in  which  a 
member  of  an  employee  group  with  ex- 
clusive representation  rights  would  serve 
as  a  panel  member.  Under  EO  11636  such 
an  organization  Is  authorized  and  as  yet 
ha.-;  not  been  selected. 

The  American  Foreign  Service  Asso- 
ciation, with  its  7.000  members,  is  one 
organization  which  Is  seekine  exclusive 
representation  rights  under  the  Execu- 
tive order.  If  chosen,  the  importance  of 
AFSA's  role  in  serving  as  the  voice  of  the 
Foreign  Service  community  cannot  be 
overemphasized  when  one  reviews  the 
high-handed  treatment  accorded  For- 
eign emplovees  in  the  past. 

One  member  of  AFSA  who  was 
drummed  out  of  the  Foreign  Service  and 
who  after  a  long  battle  finally  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  grievance  hearing,  still  in 
progress,  is  Jolin  D.  Hemenway.  Because 
of  his  long  and  bitter  experience  with 
the  State  Department  hierarchy  his  in- 
terest in  fair  and  equitable  grievance 
procedures  is  active  and  compelling.  On 
June  29  of  this  year  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  AFSA  concerning  certain  aspect.s 
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of  that   organization's  procedures.   Mr. 
Hemenway's  letter  follows: 

Washington.  D.C. 

June  29,  1972. 
American  Foreign  Service  Association. 
Chairman,  Board  of  Directors, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  Is  to  gUe  you  due  notice  concerning 
voting  procedures  when  the  general  member- 
ship votes  on  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments raised  at  the  general  business  meeting 
yesterday.  28  June.  1972.  As  an  AFSA  mem- 
ber I  shall  Insist  that  this  vote  Is  conducted 
properly  with  all  recognized  safeguards.  Such 
safeguards  were  singularly  lacking  during 
the  December  voting  which  elected  you  and 
the  present  Board. 

This  letter  does  not,  In  Itself,  constitute 
my  statement  of  opposition  specifically  au- 
thorized by  Article  XI,  paragraph  3  of  the 
present  Constitution,  or,  if  you  prefer,  "By- 
laws." 

The  coming  vote  will  be  especially  impor- 
tant because  one  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  changes  the  man- 
ner of  amending  the  Constitution.  If  ac- 
cepted, this  change  will  give  you  and  the 
Board  new  powers  to  act  without  any  check 
from  the  general  membership.  Further,  under 
the  amendments  you  propose,  no  longer  will 
our  membership  in  the  field  have  the  right 
to  be  Informed  of  what  you  are  doing  In  their 
name  unless  you  so  wish  to  Inform  them. 
While  the  Board  is  given  a  free  hand  bv  these 
changes,  opposition  to  the  Board  is"  made 
much  more  dUfjcult. 

On  28  June,  only  3i  perscns  stayed  to  the 
end  of  the  business  meeting.  You  had  ar- 
ranged to  read  reports  for  the  first  hour — 
time  which  might  better  have  been  spent  In 
explaining  the  Impact  of  the  proposed  Con- 
stitutional amendments.  Not  everyone  could 
stay  for  2;^  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  dav, 
without  lunch;  therefore,  by  the  time  the 
critical  votes  were  taken.  I  must  report  that 
only  34  persons,  not  all  of  whom  were  active 
members,  remained  to  vote.  We  have  no  way 
of  tnowlng  who  the  34  per.sons  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  end  of  the  meeting  during 
the  voting,  because  membership  qualifica- 
tions were  not  examined.  (A  member  of  the 
legal  committee  suggested  care  in  taking  and 
registering  the  vote,  but  this  advice  was 
ignored.) 

The  fact  that  only  34  persons  remained 
2'4  hours  through  the  most  Important  votes 
of  the  annual  business  meeting  of  an  or- 
ganization claiming  a  membership  of  over 
7,000  says  something  about  your  claims  that 
the  membership  supports  turning  AFSA  into 
a  "union".  Rather,  it  demonstrates,  I  think, 
apathy  Tha'  a  vocal  clique  should  be  given 
mandatory  and  exclusive  rights  to  represent 
all  employees  In  the  Department  of  State  as 
if  they  were  a  genuinely  fres  and  democratic 
trade  union  truly  representing  the  Interests 
of  the  employees  frightens  me  Even  If  all 
of  those  voting  for  the  Constitutional  amend- 
ments among  the  34  present  were  legitimate 
active  members,  this  would  still  represent 
far  fewer  than  '^  of  l'^  of  the  total  mem- 
bership. 

You  challenged  the  credentials  of  only  one 
person  of  the  34  remaining  to  the  very  end 
of  the  meeting.  That  person  counter-claimed 
(amidst  loud  laughter)  that  he  had  been  a 
member  longer  than  you.  You  never  did  re- 
ceive any  information  concerning  his  mem- 
bership status  Like  me,  that  man  challenged 
the  wisdom  of  your  constitutional  amend- 
ments and  I  believe  that  is  the  reason  you 
challenged  him.  Another  person  present  vol- 
unteered that  she  was  not  qualified  to  vote 
(and  she  did  not,  I  think.)  Personally  I  rec- 
ognized a  number  of  persons  ai..ong  the  34 
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present  who  can  be  said  to  belong  to  top 
State  Department  management.  Their  par- 
ticipation In  a  general  business  meeting  can- 
not be  said  to  be  illegal,  but  It  Is  significant, 
I  think,  when  attendance  Is  so  small  and 
the  major  constitutional  Issue  is  to  facilitate 
the  conversion  of  AFSA  into  a  "front"  for 
a  management-oriented  group  under  EO 
11636.  For  example.  Assistant  Secretary  Mar- 
tin Herz  was  present.  He  was  Chairman  of 
the  election  committee  during  the  election 
campaign  that  elected  you.  Among  the  34 
persons  who  stayed  to  the  end  must  also 
be  counted  the  non-member  parliamentar- 
ian, the  Board  member  who  attended,  AFSA 
officers,  like  the  manager,  as  well  as  the  num- 
ber of  senior  retirees  like  Amb.  Riddleberger. 
The  Jime  Foreign  Service  Journal  explained 
that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  amendments 
is  to  "regularize"  payment  of  salaries.  Mr. 
P.  Allen  Harris,  already  on  the  payroll  In 
a  non-authorized  (under  the  Constitution) 
position  of  paid  "Counsellor"  was  of  course 
on  hand  to  watch  over  the  "regularlzatlon" 
of  his  salary. 

Under  such  circumstances,  I  was  not  pre- 
pared to  rule  out  the  possibility  that  the 
34  persons  present  to  the  end  might  not  be 
representative  of  the  entire  7,000  member- 
ship. It  Is,  at  least,  a  consideration  that 
must  be  kept  in  mind. 

The  present  Constitution  very  wisely  re- 
quires that  the  entire  membership  be  alerted 
to  all  of  the  issues  before  a  vote  changing 
the  Constitution  Is  permitted.  When  the 
question  of  a  quorum  arose,  the  parliamen- 
tarian said  that  as  few  as  two  (2)  would 
constitute  a  quorum;  the  question  was  there- 
fore moot.  You  will  recall  that  the  28  June 
meeting  took  note  of  the  requirement  under 
the  Constitution  that  I  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pre-sent  the  case  against  these  Con- 
stitutional amendments  to  the  general  mem- 
bership. I  would  appreciate  being  Informed, 
therefore,  on  a  timely  basts  of  your  plans  to 
submit  the  question  to  the  general  member- 
ship for  a  vote — having  all  recognized  safe- 
guards— so  that  I  can  submit  my  material 
to  you  for  distribution  to  the  membership. 

No  stenographic  record  was  made  of  the 
procedures  at  the  28  June  business  meeting. 
Since  I  have  a  complete  record  of  what  was 
said  at  the  meeting,  if  you  are  vague  on  any 
details.  I  would  be  pleased  to  provide  you 
with  any  information  you  may  find  helpful  In 
fulfilling  your  duties  to  the  full  membership 
under  the  Constitution. 

In  that  regard.  I  think  you  should  consult 
with  members  of  the  Board  concerning  an- 
other special  problem  that  seems  certain  to 
come  up.  I  raise  It  only  because  It  strikes  me 
as  particularly  difficult  and  I  do  not  see  a 
ready  solution,  if  the  constitutional  amend- 
ments you  proposed  are  passed.  It  concerns 
the  rather  special  status  of  members  of  AFSA 
who  also  are  employees  of  CIA,  DI.\.  NSA  and 
related  agencies.  At  the  general  meeting  you 
will  recall  that  I  had  suggested  that  some  of 
the  proposed  constitutional  language  was 
unnecessarily  vague.  In  my  own  opinion  it 
was  no  improvement  over  the  original  Con- 
stitution for  which  it  was  a  substitute.  My 
suggestion  had  been  that  we  specify  the 
agencies  AFSA  specifically  proposes  to  en- 
compass, i.e..  AID,  USIA,  the  Department  of 
State,  and  perhaps  others  like  ACDA.  My 
view  was  defeated  by  a  very  few  votes — fewer 
than  25  voted  on  that  issue  (out  of  our  mem- 
bership of  7.000!)  Whatever  the  merits  of 
that  issue,  we  are  left  with  the  problem  of 
what  to  do  with  the  votes  of  large  numbers 
of  CIA  officers  (and  others)  sprinkled  about 
In  the  Foreign  Service,  many  of  whom  are 
members  of  AFSA.  when  the  Issue  of  EO  1 1636 
comes  up  and.  In  fact.  Is  actively  being 
prepared  for  by  these  Constitutional  amend- 
ments. 
We  are,  of  course,  proud  to  claim  these 
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people  as  AFSA  members.  Additionally,  EO 
11636  Is  not  a  matter  we  must  face  imme- 
diately—perhaps for  another  90-120  davs. 
As  I  understand  the  legal  implications  of 
elections  under  EO  11636.  however,  these  per- 
sons are  not  permitted  to  vo:e  In  selecting  a 
labor  union  In  a  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment In  which  they  are  not  actually  em- 
ployed. It  disturbs  me,  therefore,  to"  hear 
rumors  of  "secret  agreements"  betv.een  Ars.'\ 
and  management  officials  at  the  Department 
of  State  concerning  the  voting  rights  of  such 
AFSA  members.  Surely  such  "deals"  are  far 
too  primitive  to  pass  even  flimsy  legal  stand- 
ards. I  hope  you  can  write  me  'o  confirm  that 
no  such  arrangements  have  twen  made  or  are 
planned  officially  or  unofficially  by  any  au- 
thorized person.  If  you  can  not,  how-  will 
you  hope  to  conduct  an  election  in  which  we 
have  "recognized  safeguards",  to  use  the 
language  of  EO  11636'' 

We  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  advice  from 
our  regular  attorneys.  Covington  and  Bur- 
ling, at  the  annual  meeting.  Vou  informed 
those  present  that  you  did  not  want  AFSA 
to  expend  the  money  necessary  to  cover  the 
attendance  fee  Covington  and  Burling  would 
charge  for  appearing  at  the  annual  business 
meeting.  I  could  not  unders-ancl  that  re- 
mark, since  money  appears  available  for  Mr. 
Harris  who  did  not,  however,  offer  any  advice 
in  this  matter.  I  also  do  not  understand  the 
propriety  of  Mr.  Harris,  a  lawver,  and  now 
"Counsellor"  of  AFSA,  slttins  on  the  Board 
in  Judgment  of  his  own  advice.  I  worry  less 
about  AFSA  being  its  own  lawyer  and  frankly 
a  good  deal  more  about  the  7000  clients  who 
are  played  for  fools. 

I  am  not  an  attorney,  so  I  can  only  apply 
common  sense  to  some  of  the  pseudo-legal 
activities  I  witness  In  AFSA.  Fi;rther,  I  can- 
not judge  how  difficult  these  legal  matters 
are  to  surmount.  It  seemed  prudent  to  call 
your  attention  to  this  matter  in  this  letter 
and  I  now  have  done  so. 

Regarding  the  upcoming  vote  on  the  Con- 
stitutional issues,  I  will  expect  to  hear  from 
you  within  a  few  days.  I  hope  you  will  make 
suggestions  to  facilitate  the  requirements  of 
Article  XI.  paragraph  three  of  the  present 
By-Laws  (Constitution)  which  are  fair  so 
that  I  feel  that  I  can  agree  to  them.  That 
provision,  as  you  know,  was  written  so  that 
the  Washington-based  members  of  AFSA  can 
sound  the  signals  of  alarm  to  the  field  by 
providing  all  of  the  membership  with  infor- 
mational handouts  on  proposed  constitu- 
tional changes.  It  certainly  is  serving  that 
purpose  in  this  case:  I  hope  not  for  the  last 
time. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  D    Hemenway, 


COMMENCEMENT  REMARKS  BY 
PAUL  GOUl'EIA  AT  MAUI  HIGH 
SCHOOL  ON  JLTLY  6,   1972 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

l-f    HAW.MI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  30,  1972 

Mrs.  MINK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
of  the  remarks  by  Paul  Gouvcia.  valedic- 
torian of  the  class  of  1972  at  Maui  High 
School  in  Hawaii,  at  the  recent  com- 
mencement exerci.^es  of  the  cla.ss. 

Mr.  Gouveia.  an  exemplary  student. 
showed  great  insight  and  judgment  a.s  he 
."^poke  to  his  classmates,  their  parents, 
and  others  pre.sent  at  this  occasion.  Be- 
cause of  the  merit  of  his  talk,  I  have 
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asked  that  it  be  included  in  the  Congres- 
sioN.AL  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues and  others  who  receive  this  pub- 
lication. ,.   ,.   r   <.u    *. 

His  speech  expressed  the  belief  that 
what  we  make  of  ourselves  Ls  important, 
but  so  is  what  we  make  of  society: 

We  must  accept  (life)  for  what  it  is  If  we 
have  no  platisible  solutions. 

This  young  man  plans  to  att«nd  the 
University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor, 
majoring' in  mathematics  and  computer 
science  and  research  for  nevv-  products. 
While  at  Maui  High  School,  he  was  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Honor  Society  and 
received  the  Principal's  Award,  Out- 
standing Science  Student  Award,  and 
Reader's  Digest  Award.  He  is  chairman 
of  the  Maui  Youth  Council  and  on  the 
traffic  division.  In  addition,  he  is  an 
Eagle  Scout  and  with  the  medical  ex- 
plorers. 

Paul  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Gouveia  of  Paia  on  the  island  of  Maui. 
His  father  is  employed  by  the  Hawaiian 
Commercial  &  Sugar  Co.  as  a  crew  chief. 
His  mother  is  proprietor  of  Economy 
Store.  Both  parents  have  every  right  to 
be  proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  their 
youngest  son  and  to  be  confident  that  he 
will  continue  his  achievement  and  suc- 
ce.ss  in  his  future  endeavors. 

Because  of  Paul's  concern  about  others 
and  his  involvement  in  community  bet- 
terment, I  share  the  happiness  of  his 
many  friends  and  acquaintances  in  wish- 
ing him  well.  As  a  fonner  graduate  of 
Maui  High  School,  I  know  that  he  repre- 
sents an  outstanding  group  of  students 
and  faculty. 

The  speech  follows: 
Commencement  Address  by  Paul  Gouveia 


Good  evening.  In  opening  my  address  to- 
night, I  would  like  to  say  that  being  named 
valedictorian  Is  certainly  an  honor  in  that 
what  I  say  should  be  representative  of  the 
entire  graduating  class.  Over  the  past  four 
years  at  Maul  High,  it  was  these  seniors  who 
created  the  greate.-t  impressions  in  my  inner 
self.  Therefore,  I  think  it  Improper  to  speak 
In  terms  of  "I",  but  Instead  of  "us." 

Graduation  is  a  turning  point  in  all  of  our 
lives.  In  some  ways  It  comes  much  too  rapid- 
ly, we  realize  we  can  no  longer  continue  our 
friendships  as  we've  known  them  in  the  past. 
But  in  addition,  many  of  us  have  expressed 
our  concern  in  something  far  more  impor- 
tant In  the  long  run.  We  are  contemplating 
the  question  of  survival — survival  in  the 
sense  of  making  it  In  the  outside  world.  We 
often  ask  ourselves,  "Where  do  we  fit  In?" 
and  "How  and  when  do  we  discover  our  true 
Identities?" 

Many  students  will  be  entering  the  armed 
forces  because  they  are  yet  undecided  as  to 
what  to  make  of  their  lives.  Granted,  the 
armed  forces  does  offer  careers,  but  these 
people  will  be  expected  to  support  the  effort 
our  country  places  on  Viet  Nam.  We  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  the  philosophy  of  wars 
for  peace.  Troops  are  being  withdrawn  and 
cutbacks  made,  but  then,  when  will  the  line 
be  drawn? 

Another  sector  of  our  class  has  decided  to 
seek  employment,  to  become  a  part  of  our 
labor  force.  But  then.  Jobs  are  now  a  scarcity 
and  it  seems  the  unemployment  rate  keeps 
growing.  These  students  will  be  working  at 
Jobs  with  no  real  future  because  they  have 
no  choice.  Our  pareiits  had  more  to  look  for- 
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ward  to,  especially  if  they  were  high  school 

graduates.  Times  have  changed. 

Others  will  seek  higher  education  on  Maul. 
the  outer  islands  and  on  the  Mainland.  I 
have  chosen  to  attend  a  university  in  the 
Midwest  where  the  student  body  averages 
78.000.  In  some  ways  I  fear  the  shock  I  will 
experience  during  the  first  few  weeks,  but 
then  I  realize  this  Is  something  my  fellow 
classmates  will  also  encounter— the  transi- 
tion to  a  higher  institution  of  learning.  We 
are  faced  with  the  btirden  of  success  because 
our  parents  supply  the  funds  for  our  educa- 
tion. We  accept  the  responsibility  and  real- 
ize that  we  must  do  well.  But,  what  hap- 
pens after  completion  there?  We  must  also 
experience  the  endless  searching  for  employ- 
ment that  our  other  friends  have. 

It  appears  from  what  I  have  ;;ald  that  we 
are  caught  in  a  dilemma,  and  I  would  hate 
to  end  on  such  a  solemn  note.  But  this  Is 
life,  and  we  must  accept  it  for  what  it  Is 
if  we  have  no  plausible  solutions.  We  hope 
that  you  will  come  to  understand  our  con- 
cern toward  the  years  ahead. 

We  have  learned  through  our  sociology 
classes  that  ours  is  a  society  based  on  com- 
petition. This  idea  does  furnish  the  results, 
but  cooperation  is  another  factor  that  must 
be  stressed  to  a  greater  degree.  Whatever 
the  case  may  be,  when  we  become  the  work- 
ing parts  of  society,  we  will  make  it  what 
we  see  fit.  And  remember  fellow  classmates, 
what  we  make  of  ourselves  Is  Important,  but 
so  is  wliat  we  make  of  society. 

At  this  time  we  would  like  to  express  our 
thanks  to  the  following  people  before  we 
leave — the  honorable  Mayor  Elmer  F.  Cra- 
valho  to  whom  we  have  been  fortunate  to 
have  as  a  speaker  this  evening — he  is  a 
former  graduate  of  Maui  High  School  and 
we  kriowthat  he  supports  youth  and  youth- 
oriented  activities,  next  to  the  staff  for  en- 
couraging and  guiding  the  development  of 
our  minds  in  preparation  for  our  future 
years,  and  finally  to  our  parents  who  have 
"tolerated  our  somewhat  strange  changes  in 
behavior  toward  becoming  adults.  We  ad- 
mire all  of  you  for  being  with  us  in  heart 
and  soul,  and  to  you  we  extend  our  deepest 
thanks  and  farewell. 


RETIREMENT  OF  GEN.  WILLIAM  C. 
WESTMORELAND 


HON.  FRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29.  1972 


Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  retirement  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
U.S.  Army,  Gen.  William  Childs  West- 
moreland, marks  the  departure  from 
active  military  duty  of  a  man  who  has 
contributed  far  more  to  this  great  coun- 
try than  was  ever  called  for  in  the  mere 
performance  of  duty.  General  Westmore- 
land's name  has  become  a  household 
word  across  our  Nation  today  because  lais 
contribution  is  significant  with  the  high- 
est ideals  of  any  patriot  America  has 
ever  produced. 

Although  most  of  us  are  familiar  with 
his  record  of  service,  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  a  long,  distinguished  career 
read  as  follows: 

William  C.  Westmoreland  was  commis- 
sioned as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Field 
Artillery  upon  graduation  from  the  U.S. 
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Military  Academy  on  June  12,  1936.  His 
briUiant  career  has  led  him  through  the 
World  War  II  campaigns  in  north  Africa, 
Sicily,  France,  Belgium,  and  into  Ger- 
many. After  World  War  11,  General 
Westmoreland  entered  upon  a  series  of 
assignments  that  took  him  to  Fort  Ben- 
ning,  Ga.— where  he  earned  the  Para- 
chutist and  Glider  Badges — and,  to  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

When  the  fighting  in  Korea  erupted, 
General  Westmoreland  assumed  com- 
mand of  an  airborne  regimental  combat 
team,  and  was  promoted  to  brigadier 
general  at  the  amazingly  yoimg  age  of  38. 
When  William  Westmoreland  was 
awarded  his  second  star,  in  December, 
1956.  he  became  the  youngest  major 
general  in  the  Army  at  that  time. 

It  was  certaiiHy  a  good  development 
for  western  Kentucky  when  General 
Westmoreland  assumed  command  of  the 
101st  Airborne  Division — the  famed 
"Screaming  Eagles'— at  Fort  Campbell, 
Kv.,  on  April  2,  1958. 

We.  in  Kentucky,  try  to  make  the  miU- 
tary  assigned  to  duty  in  Kentucky  feel 
like  they  both  belong  and  are  wanted; 
the  citizens  around  Fort  Campbell  and 
the  division  commander.  General  West- 
moreland, shared  of  their  time  and  ef- 
forts in  making  base  and  community  re- 
lations a  high  level  of  imder,<t'''nding 
and  respect,  Additionally,  such  rela*ions 
were  constantly  reviewed  to  insure  that 
the  men  and  women  of  Fort  Campbell 
might  know  that  they  did,  indeed,  "be- 
long in  Kentucky." 

The  people  of  Kentucky,  especially 
those  around  Fort  Campbell— my  own 
district,  Mr.  Speaker— feel  a  very  spe- 
cial sort  of  pride  that  William  C.  West- 
moreland went  on  to  assume  command 
of  the  U.S.  M'  itary  Assistance  Command 
in  Vietnam,  und  that  he  later  became 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  in  1968,  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  never  forgot  Fort 
Campbell  and  its  environs.  We  are  proud 
that  he  still  comes  back  from  time  to 
time  to  visit  long-time  friends  in  our 
area,  and  we  trust  such  visits  will  con- 
tinue and.  hopefully,  for  more  leisurely 
periods  from  this  point  on. 

William  Childs  Westmoreland  served 
his  country  as  he  best  knew-  how — a«  a 
fighting  man— and  he  never  let  the 
changing  currents  of  politics  or  the  at- 
tacks of  a  brutal  enemy  deter  him  from 
the  performance  of  what  he  saw  as  the 
soldier's  first  and  foremost  duty — to  carry 
out  the  will  of  the  American  people  as 
expre.'=;.sed  through  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  He  has  put  love  of 
country  and  respect  for  the  flag  ahead 
of  personal  comfort  or  the  pursuit  of 
what  might  have  been  a  more  lucrative 
career  in  business  or  commerce.  He  chose 
to  serve  his  Nation  in  times  of  both  peace 
and  war,  and  the  American  people  are 
richer  for  having  had  him  in  command 
when  the  going  was  at  its  hardest, 

Kentucky— indeed,  all  America — wishes 
you  well  in  retirement.  General  West- 
moreland, and  we  salute  you  as  a  true 
patriot  at  a  time  when  patriotism  has 
never  been  more  needed. 


\LUTe:   TO   EDUCATION 


HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

07    KEW    YORK 

:>■."  TirE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE.VrATIVE3 

Fridav.  Junr-  30.  1972 

Mr.     STRATTON',     Mr.     Speaker,     a 

fani'-'U.-  B:-;ti-r.  author  spent  many  years 
attempting  to  compile  a  complete  "Out- 
line of  History,"  When  he  finally  com- 
pleted his  "-ork  m  1920.  the  author,  H  G. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RLMAKivS 

Wells,  considered  all  he  read  and  learned 
:n  his  vast  study  of  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  included  in  his  "Outline"  this 

observation: 

Human  history  becomes  more  and  more  a 
race  between  education  and  catastrophe. 

Never  has  that  statement  been  more 
true  than  m  1972  when  mankind  has  the 
po'vver  to  destroy  the  world  or  to  Improve 
it,  whether  that  destruction  or  Improve- 
ment be  through  the  awesome  power  of 
nuclear  energj-,  the  use  or  misuse  of  our 
natural  resources,  or  through  negelect  in 
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guarding  the  basic  rights  of  all  human 
beings. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  our  Nation's 
educational  system  and  to  the  teachers 
of  America  whose  responsibilities  are  as 
important  as  those  of  any  other  vocation 
in  our  society.  As  the  student  population 
has  grown  to  48  million,  teachers  have 
met  the  new  and  growiiig  challenges  of 
the  classroom  with  skill  and  dedication 
that  daserve  the  admiration  and  grati- 
tude of  all  Americans.  The  future  of  tlie 
Nation  is  truly  in  their  hands. 


RESOLUTION    CHART 


100       MILLIMETERS 


INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
him  under  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  chart  indicate  the  nimiber  of  hncs  per  millimeter  m  adjacent 
"T-shaped"    groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100    gives    the   reduction    ratio.      Example:    the  line  is  20  mm.  long  in  the  film  image,  and    100    20   =r    5. 

Fxamine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distincth-.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  S,  and  7.9  x  5  ::~  39.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rilv.  10.0  X  S  ~  5  0  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions,  maximum   resolution   is   between    39.5    and    50  lines   per  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical   focus,   and   exposures  yielding   very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 
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SENATE— Monday,  July  17 y  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  ofifered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Ood  our  Father,  who  of  old  even 
untU  now  has  watched  over  Thy  people 
in  their  going  out  and  their  coming  in 
and  has  brought  us  to  this  new  day 
with  fresh  opportunities  and  new  chal- 
lenges, be  to  us  now  the  strength  of  our 
days  and  the  light  of  all  our  endeavors. 
Bless  this  Nation  with  a  stronger  and 
steadier  faith  in  Thee  that  the  vision 
of  a  world  of  justice  and  peace  may 
become  a  reality  in  our  time  for  all 
men.  Direct  by  Tliy  spirit  the  labors 
of  Thy  servants  here  that  the  legisla- 
tion proposed  and  the  laws  enacted  may 
set  forward  Thy  kingdom  on  earth. 
Grant  Thy  higher  wisdom  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  all  who  bear  the  burdens  of 
leadership  in  the  Gtovemment  of  this 
land. 

And  to  Thee  shall  be  all  glory  and 
praise.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Peesident  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  17,  1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  James 
B.  Allen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

Allen  J.  EXlendeb, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


That  the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  sig- 
nature to  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions: 

H.R.  4494.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Latlfe  HaoMn  Mahmoud; 

H.R.  4679.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Amparo 
Coronado  Vleuda  de  Pena  and  her  three 
minor  children:  Yolanda  Pena,  Marlsela 
Pena,  and  Lorenso  Pena; 

HJl.  9410.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  for  1  year 
(until  June  30, 1973)  the  period  within  which 
certain  special  project  grants  may  be  made 
thereunder; 

H.K.  11774.  An  act  to  authorUie  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  establish- 
ing a  unit  of  the  national  park  system  In 
order  to  preserve  and  interpret  the  slt«  of 
Honokohau  National  Historical  Landmarlc  In 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJi.  16390.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  4- 
month  extenston  of  the  preseat  temporary 
level  in  the  public  debt  limitation,  and  for 
other  purp)osee; 

S.J.  Res.  245.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  designate  the  calendar 
month  of  September  1972  as  "National  Voter 
Registration  Month";  and 

S.J.  Res.  250.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  with  respect  to  Interest 
rates  on  insured  mortgages  and  to  extend 
laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment. 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  30, 1972,  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  METCALr)  signed 
the  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions. 


Interests  in  international  voluntary  stand- 
ards activities,  and  for  other  purposes  ( Rept. 
No.  93-963). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT — 
ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  30,  1972.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  July  1.  1972,  received 
the  following  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives: 
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REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  29,  1972,  the  following 
reports  of  committees  were  submitted  on 
July  14, 1972: 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  1S496.  An  act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  tUtoed  year  1973  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  mlseiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize construction  at  certain  Installations 
in  connection  with  the  Safeguard  antlbaUls- 
tic  missile  system,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  for  each  active 
duty  component  and  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
92-962).  

By  Mr.  INOUVJJ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with   amendments: 

S.  1798.  A  bill  to  foster  fuller  U.S.  partici- 
pation In  International  trade  by  the  promo- 
tion and  support  of  representation  of  U.S. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Gelsler, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  acts  and  joint  res- 
olutions: 

8.  513.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Badalamentl; 

S.  3104.  An  act  to  amend  existing  statutes 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
issue  cotton  crop  reports  simultaneously  with 
the  general  crop  reports; 

S.  3338.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  dlaabled  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  371S.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1960; 
On  June  30, 1973: 

SJ.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  consenting 
to  an  extension  and  renewal  of  the  Interstate 
compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas;  and 

S.J.  Res.  211.  Joint  resolution   to  amend 
title  IV  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act   establishing   the   National   Commission 
on  Consumer  Finance. 
On  JiUy  1,  1972: 

S.J.  Res.  250.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  with  respect  to  In- 
terest rates  on  Insured  mortgages  and  to 
extend  laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban 
development. 

On  July  10,  1972: 

S.  3S43.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States    Code,    to    increaee    the    maximum 
amount  of  the  grant  payable  for  specially 
adapted  housing  for  disabled  veterans. 
On  July  11. 1972: 

S.  1893.  An  act  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  to  restore  the 
golden  eagle  passport  program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  July  13, 1972: 

S.J.  Res.  245.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  designate  the  calendar 
month  of  September  1972  as  "National  Voter 
Registration  Month." 

S.  979.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  Bejyfeem- 
ber  30,  1966,  relating  to  high-speed  ground 
transportation,  to  enlarge  the  authority  of 
the  Secretar7  to  undertake  research  and  de- 
velopment, to  remove  the  termination  date 
thereof,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  and 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in   executive   session,   the   Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Allzk)  laid 
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before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 
(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  208) 
authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
first  Sunday  in  June  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Shut-In  Day,"  with  amendments, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  without  amendment 
the  following  bills: 

a.  764.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dl«po«»I  at 
lead  from  the  national  stoclcpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile: 

3.  1139.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop 
lasurance  Act,  aa  amended,  so  as  to  permit 
certain  persons  under  21  years  of  age  to 
obtain  insurance  coverage  under  such  act; 

3.  1545.  An  act  to  amend  section  378fa) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  to  remove  certain  limitations  on 
the  establishment  of  acreag*  aUotments  for 
other  farms  owned  by  persons  whose  farms 
have  been  acquired  by  any  Federal.  State,  or 
other  agency  having  the  right  of  eminent 
domain:  and 

8.  3086.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  nickel  from  the  national  stockpile. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  tH.R. 
12350)  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
programs  authorized  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes;  asked  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Per- 
kins, Mr.  PuciNSKi,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
William  D.  Ford.  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Meeds, 
Mr.  Quis,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Ruth  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  po&sed  a  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Ree.  1232  designating,  and  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim,  February  11, 
1973.  as  "National  Inventors'  Day,"  In 
wiiich  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  further  anounced  that 
the  Hou^e  had  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  563.  Concurrent  reeolutlon 
authorizing  certain  printing  for  the  Com- 
aiit,iee  on  Veterans'  Affairs; 

H  Con  a«6  558  Concurrent  resolution 
■providing  for  ihe  printing  of  the  report 
entitled  Papers  Submitted  uj  Subcommlttae 
OQ  Housing  P»n»ia  on  Housing  Production, 
Housing  Demand,  ind  Developing  a  Sult- 
iWe  I.;vuig  Er.viroiuneut.  ' 

H.  Con  Res  560  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  prt.itlng  of  the  report  en- 
titled "Housing  and  the  TJrban  Environment, 
Report  and  Rocommeridatlona  of  Three 
Study  Panels  jf  the  Sut>conimlttee  on  Hous- 
ing      and 

H    Con.  Ree    -lOS    Concurrent  resolution  to 


authorize  the  printing  aa  a  House  doctiment 
the  pamphlet  entitled  "Our  Flag",  and  to 
provide  for  additional  copies. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REa'ERRKD 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1232) 
designating,  and  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim,  February  11,  1973,  as 
"National  Inventors'  Day,"  was  read 
twice  by  Its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  severally  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 

H.  Con.  R«8.  653.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  certain  printing  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs; 

H.  Con.  Res.  559.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  the  report 
entitled  "Papers  Submitted  to  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  Panels  on  Housing  Production, 
Housing  Demand,  and  Developing  a  Suitable 
Living  Environment"; 

H.  Con.  Res.  660.  Conctirrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  the  report  en- 
titled "Housing  and  the  Urban  Environ- 
ment, Raport  and  Recommendations  of  Three 
Study  Panels  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing.": and 

H.  Con.  Has.  605.  Conctirrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment the  pamphlet  entitled  "Our  Flag,"  and 
to  provide  for  additional  copies. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
June  30,  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDEarr  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMPTTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
seesicm  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Is  rec- 
ognized. 

•The  remarks  that  Mr.  Scott  made^t 
this  point  when  he  introduced  S.  3795jire 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  under  Statements' 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.) 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    there    be    a 


morning  hour  for  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE  TO  PROCEED 
TO  THE  CONSIDERATION  OP  a 
1861,  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  BILL. 
TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  in  order,  at 
a  period  not  later  than  3  p.m.  today,  to 
call  up,  on  the  second  track,  the  mini- 
mum wage  bin,  S.  1861. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  morning  business  to  be 
transacted  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE  TO  CONVENE 
ON  TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY,  AND  FRIDAY  OF  THIS 
WEEK  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate convenes  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday  of  this  week.  It 
convene  at  10  a.m. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  such  a  short 
period  of  time  between  the  two  conven- 
tions, I  think  we  should  raise  the  very 
strong  possibility  that  there  may  be  Sat- 
urday sessions  between  now  and  the  time 
we  adjourn  in  late  August  for  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  think  that  the 
Senate  should  be  aware  of  the  situation. 
We  know  that  .some  Senators  will  have 
engagements  made  from  lime  to  time. 
We  hope  that  they  will  trim  their  sched- 
ules as  much  as  posible  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  transact  our  business. 

If  we  can  dispose  of  the  appropriations 
bills  and  certain  other  legislation  of 
major  Importance  which  we  will  discuss. 
It  would  be  desirable  not  to  come  back  at 
all  at  the  end  of  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion. Whether  that  can  be  accomplished 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  I  believe  it  is  an 
objective  to  which  we  should  point  with 
pride. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
nor«.  "Hie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
nroceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr,  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
ORDER  OP  AHEPA 

Mr  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Order  of  AHEPA  Is  celebrating 
Its  SOth  anniversary  this  year. 

This  fraternal  organization  has  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  community 
and  national  life  In  the  United  States. 
Its  generous  contributions  to  causes  run- 
ning from  disaster  relief  to  scholarships, 
libraries,  and  research  institutions  are 
well  known.  

In  addition,  the  Order  of  AHEPA  con- 
ducts active  programs  in  citizenship  and 
encourages  full  participation  in  the  po- 
litical process. 

In  my  own  State  of  Virginia,  as 
throughout  the  Nation,  all  citizens  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  this  fine  organiza- 
tion for  its  broad  and  generous  programs. 


THE  DEFICIT 


Mr,  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  July  issue  of  Nation's  Business 
contains  an  editorial  captioned  "Who 

Will  Pay?" 

TTie  editorial  reads  as  follows : 
Who  Will  Pat? 

First  the  "good"  news:  The  federal  deficit 
for  the  year  ended  June  30  was  about  $13  mil- 
lion less  than  expected — only  $26  bUllon. 
(That  amotmts  to  about  $128  for  every  man, 
woman  and  chUd  In  the  United  States.) 

Now  the  bad  news :  The  new  ascal  year  defi- 
cit could  well  be  another  $10  billion  higher 
than  that. 

Some  day,  the  whole  thing  wlU  have  to  be 
paid  off. 

INPLATION 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, In  an  Interview  published  in  Na- 
tion's Business,  GUbert  W.  Fitzhugh, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  ofQcer  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  an- 
swered some  questions  with  regard  to 
inflation.  Mr.  Fitzhugh  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing businessmen  of  our  Nation.  He 
is  in  an  industry  which,  as  he  himself 
says,  presumably  should  benefit  from 
inflation. 

In  his  remarks  he  said : 

From  a  purely  selfish  pwlnt  of  view,  a  life 
tnturance  company,  I  guess,  should  say  "hur- 
rah" to  Inflation. 

He  then  goes  on  to  point  out  why 
he  does  not  say  "hurrah"  for  Inflation. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  comments  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

M  follows : 

Lessons  of  Leaoxeshif 

(By  Gilbert  W.  Fitzhugh) 
Vou  have  '.ong  been  amorig  leading  busi- 
nessmen sounding  public  warnings  on  the 


consequences  of  infiatloa.  What  Is  the  answer 
to  the  lofiatlon  problem? 

The  obvious  cause  of  Inflation  1b  fUoal  Ir- 
responsibility— terrific  federal  deficits,  over 
a  long  period  of  years,  and  undue  monetary 
eq>anslon.  You  can't  hare  Inflation  without 
too  much  money. 

But  too  many  people  talk  about  a  trade-off 
between  inflation  and  unemployment — they 
say  you  have  to  have  a  Uttle  inflation  or  you 
have  to  have  unemployment.  That  la  for  the 
birds. 

Those  multlbUUon-dollar  deficits.  In  them- 
selves, dont  produce  one  more  loaf  of  bread, 
one  more  automobile,  one  more  square  mUe 
of  clean  air,  one  more  unpolluted  river.  And 
the  Federal  Reserve  Issuliig  another  billion 
dollars  doesn't,  by  Itself,  produce  one  more  of 
any  one  of  those  things,  either.  All  It  does 
Is  raise  the  price  of  the  available  goods. 

The  only  way  you  can  produce  those  things 
Is  to  produce  them.  The  real  answer  Is  pro- 
ductivity. People's  wants  will  never  be  satis- 
fled.  They  always  want  more— and  that  la 
good,  that  Is  what  makes  the  country  grow. 
But  you  have  to  provide  for  thoee  wants  by 
work  and  Investment. 

You  always  come  back  to  bard  work  and 
thrift.  I  am  an  old-fashioned  duck  and  I 
don't  think  there  Is  anything  wrong  with 
that. 

How  does  Inflation  affect  a  company  that 
deals  with  Its  customers  In  flxed  dollars? 

Prom  a  purely  selfish  point  of  view,  a  life 
Insurance  company,  I  guess,  could  say  huiray 
for  Inflation.  Our  Interest  rates  go  up.  our 
assets  earn  more  money  and  It's  easier  to  pay 
off  our  poUcles.  We  sell  more  Insurance  be- 
cause people  realize  that  It  wlU  take  more 
Insurance  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  than  It  did. 

Our  business  has  been  going  up  every  year 
through  Inflation.  So  why  should  we  worry? 

I  don't  want  to  sotmd  noble,  ut  I  think 
we  worry  because  we  know  Inflation  Is  noth- 
ing more  than  steaUng  from  the  pockets 
of  those  who  have  saved  their  money.  It  Is 
damned  bad  for  our  policyholders  and  th« 
country.  We  have  some  responslbUlty  In  this 
area.  If  an  Insurance  company  Isn't  looking 
to  the  future,  who  Is? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  lor  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM   CALL 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  l)e  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

(S.  3390)  TO  BE  LAID  BEFORE  THE 

SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presiaent, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  routine  morning  business 
today  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  imfinished  business.  S  3390. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


ENERGY  STATISTICS  NEEDED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
t.imp  when  the  air  Is  filled  with  claims 
by  mineral  producers  regarding  the  ex- 
istence of  an  "energy  crisis,"  It  becomes 
more  Important  than  ever  to  analyze  en- 
ergy policy  questions  In  an  objective, 
dispassionate  way.  Gkxxi  statistics  relat- 
ing to  the  minerals  Industries  are  essen- 
tial in  any  analysis  of  this  sort. 

For  this  reason,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment altered  Its  regulaUons  In  19«7  to 
require  the  filing  of  revised  forms  O — 
relating  to  oil  and  gas — and  revised 
forms  M — relating  to  other  minerals — 
with  respect  to  years  in  which  a  census 
of  minerals  Industries  is  conducted.  The 
data  furnished  by  these  forma  comple- 
ments that  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  permits  a  more  thorough 
analysis  of  questions  relating  to  tax  pol- 
icies that  affect  the  minerals  industries. 

The  last  census  of  minerals  industries 
was  conducted  in  1967  the  next  is  sched- 
uled for  this  year.  Some  time  ago,  I  wrote 
the  Treasury  Department  to  Inquire 
whether  form  O  and  form  M  data  would 
be  required  when  tax  returns  are  filed 
for  1972.  In  his  response,  the  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Tax  Policy  stated: 

The  Treasury  Department  believes  It  Is 
Important  to  develop  data  series  relating  to 
tax  provisions  h*vlng  special  appUo&tlon  In 
the  mlner«l8  Indtistrles.  These  data  series 
are  neceasary  to  evalueOe  the  mAny  contro- 
versial tax  questions  which  continue  to  arise. 
The  Treasury  Department  intends  to  require 
form  O  and  form  M  for  the  next  yesir  when 
the  census  of  mlner*l  industries  Is  planned 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  It  Is  our  under- 
standing that  the  census  o<  mineral  In- 
dustries U  scheduled  for  1972.  A  timely  an- 
nouncement c€  the  requirement  to  flle  form 
O  and  form  M  will  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  that  the 
Treasury  intends  to  push  forward  with 
the  work  of  developing  data  series  relat- 
ing to  the  taxation  of  the  minerals  in- 
dustrlee.  Rational  analysis  of  the  energy 
policy  questions  confronting  us  is  much 
more  difficult  when  adequate  data  is 
lacking.  The  Treastirys  1972  form  O 
and  form  M  filing  requirement  will  help 
to  ease  these  difficulties. 

However,  I  think  that  the  Treasury 
should  give  more  attention  to  the  pub- 
"Ication  of  form  O  and  form  M  data  so 
that  :t  cAn  be  studied  and  analyzed  by 
tax  scholars.  Members  of  CcMigress,  and 
the  affected  .nd'ostnes  themselves.  The 
Ti-easur>-  liai  ::iace  available  a  limited 
amount  of  1967  form  O  data,  but  it 
should  give  stnotis  consideration  to  a 
more  extensive  data  publication  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  to 
wlthliold  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  seek 
recognition. 
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The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  LEGISLATIVE 
PROPOSALS  AND  THE  LEGISLA- 
TIVE RECORD  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  expeditious  con- 
sideration to  the  President's  legislattve 
program  Ln  the  Senate,  a  letter,  dated 
April  14.  1972.  signed  by  me  was  sent  to 
George  P  Shultz,  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  requesting  a 
list  of  bills  which  the  President  recom- 
mended as  part  of  his  legislative  pro- 
gram. This  letter  never  received  a  reply. 
After  I  brought  the  matter  up  with  the 
White  House  liaison  for  congressional 
relations — may  I  say  this  has  been  an 
excellent  conduit — on  May  19.  1972,  a 
list  of  approximately  60  items  plus  14 
appropriations  bills  was  supplied  on 
June  5.  1972. 

On  July  6,  1972.  as  reported  in  the 
Watshington  Post  of  July  7.  1972,  in  an 
article  by  Carroll  Kilpatrick,  the  Presi- 
dent "served  notice  on  the  Democratic 
Congress  that  he  regards  its  record  to 
date  as  'miserable'  and  that  its  con- 
tinued failure  to  approve  his  program 
could  become  a  major  campaign  iasue." 
The  arUcle  further  relates  that  when 
asked  for  a  List  of  measures  the  Presi- 
dent regarded  as  essential,  the  Presi- 
dents adviser.  Mr.  Timmons,  declined  to 
give  a  full  list. 

The  only  proposals  specifically  men- 
tioned were:  moratorium  on  school  bus- 
mg.  arms  hmitation.  revenue  sharing, 
welfare  reform,  and  governmental  reor- 
ganization. 

First.  Moratorium  on  school  busing: 
This  issue  has  already  been  given  an  up- 
or-down  vote  by  Congress  in  the  educa- 
tion bill  which  is  now  Public  Law  92-236. 
Even  the  President's  adviser,  Mr.  Tim- 
mons. is  reported  as  saying  m  the  Post 
article  that — 

We  feel  Congress  owes  ttie  Amerlc&n  people 
an  up  or  down  vote  on  the  President's 
proposals. 

But  that — 

The  President  doesn't  insist  on  Congress 
crossing  every  T  and  dotting  every  I  .  ,  . 

Second.  Arms  limitation:  The  SALT 
Treaty  was  sent  to  Congress  on  June  13. 
1972.  a  month  ago,  and  already  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  held  hear- 
ings on  it. 

Third.  Revenue  sharing:  The  Finance 
Committee  has  completed  testimony 
from  administration  witnesses  on  reve- 
nue sharing  and  will  resume  hearings 
with  testimony  from  public  witnesses  on 
July  20  through  July  27. 

Fourth.  Welfare  refoi-m:  The  Finance 
Committee  has  completed  executive  ses- 
sions on  the  bill  and  hopes  to  have  it  to 
the  floor  by  August  1. 

Fifth.  Governmental  reorgeuiizatlon: 
No  re<al  effort  has  been  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  push  any  of  the  several 
measures  relating  to  governmental  re- 
organization, except  perhaps  the  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Development  Act. 
which  the  House  has  reported  and  on 
which  the  Senate  has  held  hearings.  The 
measures    in    this    group    listed    In    the 


White  House  report  are  measures  for  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources, Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  Department  of  Economic 
Affairs.  None  of  these  have  been  reported 
out  of  committee. 

The  list  of  the  President's  major  legis- 
lative proposals  supplied  by  the  White 
House  contains  approximately  60  meas- 
ures plus  14  appropriation  bills. 

Appropriations:  The  Senate  h£is 
passed  10  of  the  14  bills,  leaving  only 
foreign  aid.  defense,  agriculture,  and 
military  construction.  In  other  words,  as 
of  June  30.  the  Senate  has  passed  71  per- 
cent of  the  appropriations  measures. 

Other  60  items:  Of  the  remaining  60 
bills  proposed  by  the  administration 
and  as  yet  unenacted  by  the  Congress  as 
of  May  10,  1972,  over  20  percent  have 
now  been  passed  by  the  Senate.  Others 
will  be  Eicted  on  soon  by  the  Senate  and, 
undoubtedly,  still  others  will  not  be 
acted  upon  tills  session. 

However,  in  looking  over  the  list,  It 
is  evident  that  many  of  these  bills — such 
as  an  additional  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  creation  of  several  new 
executive  agencies — are  of  no  greater  im- 
portance than  the  over  250  measures 
which  the  Senate  has  seen  to  be  of 
major  Importance  and  has  already  passed 
this  session.  Of  these  250  items,  117 
have  been  cleared  for  the  President. 

As  I  mentioned  on  the  floor  when  last 
the  Senate  met  and  at  which  time  I 
inserted  a  summary  of  Senate  accom- 
plishments this  session,  the  Senate  has 
achieved  a  very  commendable  record  this 
session — having  met  102  days,  passed  a 
total  of  347  measures,  and  taken  251 
rollcall  votes.  But  most  commendable  of 
all  is  our  achievement  with  regard  to 
appropriations  measures.  All  but  four 
of  the  appropriations  bills  have  passed 
the  Senate  as  of  June  30 — a  feat  un- 
equaled  since  the  late  1950's. 

In  my  opinion,  we  have  many  days  of 
hard  work  ahead  of  us.  but  we  have  much 
to  be  proud  of  in  the  work  of  the  Senate 
to  date. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanli  oios  con- 
sent to  have  the  newspaper  article,  a 
chronology  regarding  obtaining  a  list  of 
the  President  s  major  proposals,  and  the 
List  supplied  by  the  executive  branch  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  also 
ask  that  the  list  of  over  250  measures 
which  have  already  passed  the  Senate 
as  of  June  30  be  inserted  at  this  point 
m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  July  7,   1972] 

Democrats     ATTACitrD     on     UJ3.     Spendinc: 

Nixon  To  Veto  Excess  Funds 

(By. Carroll  Kllpatrlck) 

San  Clemente.  Ciasr.,  July  16. — President. 
Nixon  served  notice  on  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress today  that  he  regards  its  record  to  date 
as  "miserable"  and  that  Its  continued  failure 
to  approve  his  program  could  become  a  major 
campaign  Issue. 

Following  a  meeting  with  the  President, 
WUIlam  E.  Timmons,  new  head  of  the  White 
House  congressional  stsiff,  said  the  President 
wUl  veto  bills  that  "substantially  break"  the 
spending   levels   he   has  recommended. 


Already  Congiesa  has  voted  $6  billion  more 
than  the  President  requested  for  the  aacai 
year  that  started  July  1,  Timmons  told  a  press 
conference.  Remaining  to  be  acted  on  are  the 
$76  bUllon  Defense  Department  reque.st  and 
the  .$5.2  billion  sought  for  foreign  aid.  among 
others.  * 

Timmons  also  accused  "some  Democratic 
leaders"  of  following  a  "cynical  strategy"  of 
sending  the  President  bills  'with  good  ob- 
jectives that  exceed  his  budget  request." 

"The  President  made  It  clear  this  morning 
that  that  won't  work.  "  Timmons  reported. 

Emphasizing  the  veto  threat.  Timmons  said 
that  while  Mr.  Nixon  "Is  leading  a  tight 
against  higher  taxes,"  Congress  "has  acted 
irresponsibly  in  a  number  of  caises  " 

"We  anticipate  a  tendency  after  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  for  Congress  to  continue 
to  act  irresponsibly,  partlcularlv  on  budget- 
related  Issues.  "  he  said. 

Timmons  met  with  the  President  for  more 
than  an  hour  in  a  conference  also  attended 
by  Clark  MacOregcr,  former  head  of  the 
White  House  congressional  staff  and  new 
director  of  the  Committee  to  Reelect  the 
President,  and  John  D.  Elirllchman.  Assistant 
for  Domestic  Affairs. 

Timmons  maintained  that  election  plans 
were  not  discussed,  but  he  seemed  to  be 
laying  the  basis  for  a  campaign  against  the 
Democratic  Congress.  He  said  Mr  Nixon  sent 
.major  reform  proposals  to  Capitol  Hill  last 
year  and  hoped  for  action  this  year. 

"Unfortunately  at  midpoint  we  must  con- 
fess that  the  record  of  Congress  is  miser- 
able," Timmons  declared. 

"We  feel  Congress  owes  the  .American  peo- 
ple an  up  or  down  vote  on  the  President's 
proposals,""  Timmons  said,  "The  President 
doesn"t  insist  on  Congress  crossing  every  T 
and  dotting  every  I.  but  we  urge  Congress  on 
July  17  to  quickly  bring  the  President's  pro- 
posals up  for  a  vote."' 

Congress  reconvenes  on  July  17,  following 
*he  Democratic  Convention."  and  recesses 
again  In  mid-August  for  the  Republican  con- 
vention. 

The  first  proposal  Timmons  mentioned  was 
the  moratorium  on  school  busing,  saying 
Congress  should  act  on  busing  between  the 
conventions. 

In  the  same  period.  Congress  also  should 
complete  work  on  arms  llmltatloi)«.  revenue- 
sharing,  welfare  reform,  governmental  reor- 
ganization, and  some  other  pending  busi- 
ness. Timmons  said. 

He  declined  to  give  a  full  list  or  to  say 
which  measures  the  President  regarded  as 
essential.  He  said  it  would  be  possible  to  work 
out  compromises  on  some  administration 
bUls. 

Timmons  seemed  to  hint  at  a  veto  of  the 
pending  labor-health,  education,  and  welfare 
appropriation,  which  he  said  is  "over  $2  bil- 
lion over  the  President's  budget  request." 

Asked  If  the  record  of  Congress  would  be  a 
major  campaign  theme  of  the  President's, 
Timmons  replied:  "I  hope  it  won't  be.  But  it 
could  be  if  Congress  continues  to  Ignore"  the 
President's  recommendations. 

When  a  reporter  suggested  that  it  sounded 
like  the  start  of  a  Truman-type  attack  on  a 
do-nothing  Congress,  the  presidential  aide 
said  he  thought  there  was  "an  opportunity 
for  a  record  of  accomplishment.  Certainly 
the  President  would  praise  C  jugress  if  It 
acted  responsibly  We  are  new  asking  for  an 
up  or  down  vote" 

Chronology  or  Reqcest  tor  President's 
Legislative  Program 

April  14,  1972 — Letter  sent  to  George  P. 
Shultz,  IMrector.  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  requesting  a  list  of  bills  which  the 
President  recommends  to  date  ai  his  legisla- 
tive program. 

May  19,  1972 — Spoke  directly  with  White 
House  Liaison  for  Congressional  Affairs  and 


jvly  i^'  ^^^^ 
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..k-d  that  the  matter  raided  In  the  letter  to 
J^^ultz  be  inquired  Into  since  a  reply 
h.^  not  been  received. 

^av  30  ig-ni— Wlilte  House  Liaison  called 
h,  senate  Majcrtty  Policy  Committee  since 
SLiVstlll  not  received  from  Mr.  Shultz. 

Time  1    197a— White  House  Liaison  called 
policy  committee  and  said  effort  would  be 

msde  to  get  Ust. 

°^g  5"  1972— White  House  Liaison  came 
„D  with  a  lUt  of  "73  items  plus  14  appro- 
^Uon    blUB."^  which    oomprtse    tiie    Presi- 

'^^e^'7*^7a-Bepi««ntatlve  of  Senate 
Malorlty  Policy  Committee  called  White 
^^to  report  that  the  list  had  been  re- 
«i^  and  Uiat  the  Majority  Leader  ap- 
Z^XAXX  It  and  would  like  to  have  the  list 
CTcurrent.  Since  June  7.  no  addenda  h»ve 
seen  provided  hy  the  Ex»cuUTe  Branch. 

LMISLATIVE  STATU.  "toORi— Mat  10.  1973 
(Second  3«8«lon,  92d  Congress) 
There  are  73  major  bills  proposed  by  the 
Administration  plus  14  appropriations  un- 
en»cted  by  the  92nd  Congress.  They  are  listed 
by  subject  below. 

AGBlCtTLTtrBK 

Sural  Community  Development  Revenue 
Sluulng  (S.  1612.  H.R.  7993)  now  In  con- 
ference. 

COMMXKCX 

Constmier  Product  Test  Methods  (8.  1692, 
ns..  6891)    Referred  to  Commerce  Commlt- 

Asslstant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Mi- 
nority Enterprise  (S.  2893)  referred  to  Sen- 
a-e  Commerce  Committee 

CONSUMXa   ATTAiaS 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  Amend- 
ments iS.  1219.  HJl.  6313)  Passed  Senate, 
iearmgs  completed  In  the  House,  no  Execu- 
tive Session  scheduled 

Pair  Warranty  Disclosure  Act  (3.  1221.  HJt. 
8813)  Passed  sienate,  hearings  concluded  In 
the  House,  no  Executive  Session  schediiled 

Consumer  Protection  Act  (HJl.  10835) 
Fused  Hotise.  Not  Administration  bill  but 
supported  by  us.  Likelihood  of  enactment  In 
l»te  summer. 

Consumer  Fraud  Prevention  Act  (S.  1223. 
H3.  6313)  Further  hearings  scheduled  In  the 
Senate,  no  hearings  scheduled  In  the  House. 

Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  (S.  1797, 
S.a.  8110)  To  be  reported  In  the  Senate  on 
May  25,  hearings  to  continue  In  the  House. 

Constuner  Product  Test  Methods  Act  (S. 
1882,  H3.  6891)  Beferred  to  Committees  In 
both  Chambers. 

DxrcNss 

Military  Procurement  Authorization  (S. 
3108,  HJl.  12604) 

Markup  In  progress  In  both  Chambers. 

Military  Construction  Authorization  (S. 
3448,  H.B.  14630) 

Hearings  continuing  In  both  Chambers. 

Additional  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  (S. 
3287) 

Referred  to  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mlttee 

Armed  Forces  Health  Professions  Scholar- 
ship Program  (S.  1317.  HJl.  2) 

Passed  the  House  to  be  reported  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  In  late 
May. 

Armed  Forces  Drug  Dependency  Treatment 
and  RehabUltatlon  Act  (8.  2139,  H.R.  9503) 

Clean  bUl  reported  in  the  House,  hearings 
contlnutag  in  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 


Higher  Education  Act  (S,  6B9,  H.B.  7248) 

In  conference  together  with  the  Emergency 

School  Aid  bill,  the  Equal  Opportunities  Act, 

and  the  Student  Transportation  Moratorium 

Act 


Education  Revenue  Sharing  (8.  1669,  H.B. 
7796) 

Hearings  have  been  held  In  both  cham- 
bers. 

Welfare  Reform  (H.R.  1) 

House  passed  6/3  71.  Executive  Session 
continues  In  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 

Older  Americans  Act  (S.  3891,  H.B.  13936) 

Hearings  continuing  In  the  Senate,  reoeesed 
subject  to  caU  In  the  House 

Health  Maintenance  Organization  (S.  1183, 

H.R.  5815)  _^       . 

Hearings  to  continue  In  both  Chambers. 

National  Health  Insurance  Partnership  Act 
(S.  1623.  HJl.  7741) 

Senate  Finance  Committee  has  recessed 
hearings  subject  to  caU; 

House  Ways  and  Means  Conunlttee  will 
consider  upon  completion  of  action  on  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing. 

KNVmONStlNT 

Ocean  Dumping  (S.  1388.  H.B.  4347)  Oon- 
ferees  last  met  December  8.  1971. 

Pesticides  (S.  745,  H.R.  4153)  House  passed. 
Senate  hearings  recessed  subject  to  call. 

Toxic  Substances  (S.  1478,  HA.  6278) 
Ordered  reported  in  the  Senate. 

Noise  Pollution  (S.  1016.  HJl.  5275)  House 
passed.  Senate  hearings  recessed  and  subject 

LO   C&Il- 

Water  QuaUty  Standards  Act  (S.  1014.  HJl. 
5966)  Conference  on  a  Senate  passed  un- 
acceptable bill  and  a  Hotise  passed  bill  (HJl. 
11896)  Is  now  In  progres 

interior 

National  Resource  Land  Management  Act 
(S  2401  H.R.  10049)  Hearings  concluded  in 
the  House.  Hearings  recessed  subject  to  caU 
in  the  Senate. 

Mined  Area  Protection  Act  (S.  993,  HJl. 
5689)   Markup  in  progress  In  the  House  and 

National  Land  Use  PoUcy  (8.  992.  HJl.  4332. 
H.R.  5504)  Senate  hearings  completed.  House 
approved  H.R.  7211   (Asplnall,  et  al). 

Several  Indian  Bills  as  listed  below  remain 
unreported  from  Committees: 

Indian  Financing  Act  (8   2086.  H.R.  8063) 

Indian  Trust  Council  Authority  (8.  2036. 
H.B. 8797). 

Johnson/O'Malley    Act    Amendments     iS. 

2238.  HR.  23761. 

Wilderness  Bills  (32)  Hearings  continuing 

rOREIGN    AJTAIKS 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  Amendments  (S. 
3390.  H.R.  13759).  Markup  scheduled  in  the 
Hovise  Senate  hearings  recess  subject  to  call. 

State  UeiA  Authorization  BUI  (S.  3526). 

Under  debate  on  the  Senate  Floor.  Re- 
ported In  the  House. 

GENERAL    GOVERNMENT 

Department  of  Community  Development 
(3  1340.  H.R.  6962) .  House  committee  has  re- 
ported bUl.  Senate  hearings  recessed  In  mld- 
Aprtl.  All  other  Executive  reorganization 
bills  (Department  of  Human  Resources,  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  Department 
of  Economic  Aflairs)  remain  unreported  and 
stalled  In  Committee. 

President's  Authority  to  Designate  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. (S.  982,  H.R.  6312).  Referred  to  Com- 
mittees, 

Power  Plant  Siting  (3.  1684,  HJl.  5389). 
Clean  bill  introduced  in  the  House,  hear- 
ings to  continue  In  the  Senate. 

HOtrSINO    AND    URBAN    DIVKLOPMBNT 

Urban  Community  Special  Revenue  Shar- 
ing (3.  1618,  HJl.  8863).  Passed  Senate 
amended.  Executive  Sessions  continue  in  the 

House. 

The  Houamg  Consolidation  and  SUnpllfloa- 
tlon  BUl  (S.  2049,  HJl.  9831).  Senate  passed 
amended  omnibus  housing  bUl  (S.  3248). 
House  continues  In  ExecuUve  Session. 


Crippling  Strikes  Prevention  Act  (8.  660. 
HJl  3596).  Senate  hearings  have  recessed 
subject  to  call.  A  motion  to  report  the  bill 
in  the  House  to  the  full  committee  was  de- 
feated on  March  1.  1973. 

Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  (Minimum  Wage ) 
(S  2259  H.R.  96B4)  On  the  House  Floor 
Wednesday  May  10,  Senate  Committee  wUl 
continue  consideration. 

LAW     ENFORCEMENT 

Law  Enforcement  to  Revenue  Sharing  iS. 
1087,  H.R  5408).  Referred  to  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees. _  ,  . 

Ball  Reform  iS.  1868.  H.R.  8419).  Referred 
to  Judiciary  OommitT«e8. 

Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  BUl  (a. 
2140  HJl  9323) .  House  passed.  Senate  bUl  re- 
mains pending  In  Judiciary  Committee. 

wagering  Tax  BUl  -3  431,  HJl.  1010).  Re- 
ported In  the  House  and  Senate. 

Obscene  MaU  to  Minors  HR  S80S). 
Passed  House. 


•The  list,  however,  actually  contained  only 
58  Items. 


LABOR 

Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  (3.  1343,  H3- 
6181) .  Hearings  have  been  held  In  both  com- 
mittees. 


MOITETABT,   BANKING   AND  ITIBOAL 

General  Revenue  Sharing  (S.  680.  H.R. 
4187)  Reported  In  the  House,  Floor  AcUon 
should  take  place  the  wertc  of  May  19.  Senate 
Action  should  foUow  HJl.  1  in  the  Finance 
Committee. 

DC  Development  Bank  iS.  2196.  HJl 
11313)  Amended  version  passed  House 
Senate  recessed  hearings  subject  to  call. 

Environmental    Financing    Authority     i3 
1015     HR     6970^      Included    In    the    House 
passed   version    of    the   Water    Quality    BUl. 
Senate  Banking   Committee    hearings    must 
still  take  place. 

Environmental  Protection  Act  (H.R. 
14669)  Referred  to  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Transportation  Revenue  Sharing  (8.  1693, 
H.R.  13021 )  Referred  Xc  Senate  Commerce 
and  House  Wavs  and  Means  Committees. 

Highway  U.ser  Tax  iH.R.  12429).  H«ferred 
to  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  (8.  698, 
H.R.  3635)  Senate  and  House  Conferees  will 
meet  during  mid  May, 

Highway  Safety  Act  (H3.  14760)  Referred 
to  Hotise  Public  Works  Committee 

Transportation  Assistance  Act  (8.  3841, 
H.B.  11824)  Senate  hearings  recessed  subjwrt 
to  call.  House  hearings  will  contintie. 

Transportation  Regulatory  Modernization 
Act  (8.  2842,  H.R.  11826)  Hearings  to  con- 
tinue m  both  Chambers. 

jciacxLLAK  sous 

OKO  Extension— Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion House  passed  amended  version  (HA 
12360)  •  Senate  Labor  and  PubUc  Works  Com- 
mittee' ordered  reported  amended  version 
(3.  3010)  on  April  13.  

Minority  Enterprise  SmaU  BuslneBS  BUi 
(3.  3337.  H.R.  13805)  Referred  to  Banking 
Committees.  

Pension  Reform— Hearings  have  begun  in 

House  Ways  and  Means. 

None  of  the  neceeearr  appropriation  blUs 
have  been  passed  by  either  chamber.  As  well, 
the  major  authorization  bills  (MlllUiy 
Procurement,  MUltary  Oonstraotlon )  hare 
not  passed  either  Chamber. 

Status  or  AFPaopmiATioifB  Bnxs  sa  or 
Mat   10,  1973 
romxnnf  omATioitB 
3ubcommlttee  hearings  May  IB.  17,  18,  38, 

June  2.  10  a.m..  Room  1234. 

INTERIOR 

Hearings  on  FY  73  bill  complet^l.  No  d»U 
set  for  markup. 

DKFXMSK 

Hearings  continue  May  8  through  M»y  13, 
10  ajn.,  8. 136. 

LEOISLATTVB 

Confertses  met  again  on  May  1  but  did  not 
reach  final  agreement.  No  date  set  for  fur- 
ther conference. 
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STATv-ruamcx-coMicxxcs 
Hearings    on    FT    "73    bill    completed.    No 
<lAt«  set  Tor  markup. 
AO«icx<i.Ttrai-rNvaotfMXNTAi.  «  consttmis 

P«OTXCnOK 

Hearing  on  FT  73  bUi  completed.  No  date 
■et  for  markup. 

LABOa-HTW 

Subcommittee  hearings  continue  on  May  8 
through  May  la.  a  00  pjn..  Room  1323.  Hear- 
ings expect  to  run  to  end  of  May. 

HUD-aPACX-SCIXMCX 

Hearings  on  FT  '73  bill  completed.  No  date 
•et  for  markup. 

TKAMSPOaTATION 

Subcommittee  hearings  recessed  subject 
to  call. 

DEBTWCT  or  COLUMBIA 

On  May  3  subcommittee  approved  for  full 
committee  consideration  FY  73  appropria- 
tions for  DC. 

KIUTAJIT    CONSmXJCTTON 

No  hearings  scheduled  In  Senate. 

T««AST7«T-PO«T    OmCX 

Subcommittee  hearings  continue  on  May  8. 
through  May  U.  10  ajn..  Room  1234.  on 
Thursday.  May  U,  2  pjn..  Room  1324 

PtTBLIC    WORKS 

Subcommittee  bearings  continue  on  May  9 
through  May  11,  10  ajn.  and  3  p.m..  Room 
1114. 

SXCOND    SUPPLIMINTAL 

Conference  scheduled  for  May  11,  10  a.m  , 
Boom  S.  338. 

SENAT*   LXCISt-ATIVK    ACTTVITT 93D    CONGRESS. 

SZCOND   SXSSION 

(By   Senate   Democratic   Policy   Cconmlttee) 

Days  in  Seeslon.  102. 

Hours  in  Session,  002.04. 

Total  Measures  Passed.  347. 

Public  Laws.  9«. 

Treaties,  58 

Conflrmatlons,  35,014. 

Record  Votes.  351 

Symbols:  P  H — Passed  House:  P/S — 
Passed  Senate 

^)llowlng  ts  a  brief  summary  of  major 
Senate  activity. 

AGUCtTLTUXZ 

Agricultural  Adiuntment  Act  amendment 
Amended  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
ef  1938,  as  amended,  so  as  to  exempt  flue- 
cured  tobacco  acreage-poundage  quotas  from 
the  requirement  that  leases  be  filed  with  the 
county  oonamlttee  by  a  flxed  date  no  later 
than  planting  time  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  KM.  13361    Public  Law 

M-3n. 

Cooperative  forest  programs 
Amended  the  Cooperative  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  to  1 1 )  extend  It  to  oover  assist- 
ance (1)  In  the  protection,  improvement  and 
sstabUahm«nt  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  uihan 
areas,  oommnnltlss  and  open  spaces,  and 
(U)  to  all  wood  prooeestws.  and  (2)  Increase 
the  appropriation  authorlsaUon  to  tao  mil- 
lion (from  $6  mllllon>;  and  increase  the  ap- 
propriation authorisation  to  MO  million 
(from  120  millkm)  for  sections  i,  a.  and  3 
of  the  Clarke- McNary  Act  of  June  7,  1924, 
which  provldee  for  cooperation  with  States 
In  forest  Are  prevention  and  suppression 
H  R.  8817.  PubUc  Law  92-388. 

Cotton  statistical  reports 
Changed  the  times  at  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Is  to  Issue  cotton  crop,  acre- 
age, and  ginning  reports  so  that  they  can  "be 
Issued  simultaneously  with  general  crop  re- 
ports after  the  markets  have  closed.  S.  3104. 
Public  Law  92-331. 

farmfest—V^A. 
AuthorlMs    the    President    to    Invite    the 
States  of  the  Union  and  foreign  nations  to 


participate  In  Farmfest — USA.,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1972,  in  Blue  Earth  County,  Minnesota. 
8.J.  Bee.  182.  P/8  4/38/73. 

Forestry  incentives 
Provides  a  forestry  incentives  program  for 
small  non-'.ndUBtrtal  private  lands  and  non- 
Federal  public  foreet  lands  by  providing  for 
Federal  payment  of  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  development  and  management  prac- 
tices on  non-Federal  public  lands,  up  to  80 
percent  of  the  coeft  of  such  practices  on  small 
non-lndustrlSLl  private  lands  and  up  to  80 
percent  of  the  cost  of  equipment  to  be  pro- 
vided to  carry  out  such  practices  S.  3106. 
P/3a/15  73. 

Grapefruit  marketing  orders 
Permits  marketing  orders  for  norlda 
Indian  River  grapefruit  to  provide  for  cred- 
iting a  handler's  direct  market  promotion 
expenditures  against  his  assessment  under 
the  order  for  that  purpose.  8.  1068.  P  B 
3/7.  72. 

Pest  control  research 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
carry  out  pilot  field  research  programs  In 
integrated  methods  of  controlling  agricul- 
tural and  forest  pests;  authorizes  him  to 
reimburse  farmers  for  losses  sustained  as  a 
result  of  such  research  being  conducted  on 
their  lands,  crops,  or  livestock;  and  au- 
thorizes expanded  research  on  Integrated 
control  by  the  National  Science  Foimdatlon. 
8.  1794.  P/8  1/31/73. 

Rabbit  meat  inspection 
Makes  rabbit  meat  inspection  mandatory, 
at  Federal  cost,  by  extending  the  provisions 
of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  to 
rabbits  and  rabbit  products.  S.  1934  P  S 
4,11/72. 

Reforestation 

Establishes  a  supplemental  national  re- 
forestation fund  and  authorizes  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $65  million  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  that  fund  for  the  purpose  of  plant- 
ing more  trees  on  those  areas  of  the  national 
forests  that  are  In  miost  need  of  reforesta- 
tion, such  moneys  to  tie  available  until  ex- 
pended, and  calls  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  submit  to  Congress  within  1  year 
of  the  date  of  enactment  and  annually 
thereafter  a  report  setting  forth  the  scope  of 
the  total  national  forest  reforestation  needs 
and  a  planned  program  for  reforesting  such 
lands,  including  a  description  of  the  extent 
to  which  funds  authorized  by  this  act  are 
to  be  applied  to  the  program.  HJl.  13089. 
P  H  5 '3  72.  P'S  amended  6/16/72. 

Rural  Developnent  Act  of  197? 

Expands  and  establishes  programs  dealing 
with  financial  Investment,  credit,  education, 
technology,  and  research  in  rural  areas:  en- 
larges the  loan  and  grant  authority  of  the 
Consolidated  Farmers'  Home  Administration: 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  S500  million 
annually  for  revenue  sharing  to  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  States  on  the  following 
basis:  60  percent  on  the  State's  rural  popu- 
lation, 25  percent  on  the  rural  per  capita 
Income,  and  25  percent  on  the  outmlgratlon 
from  rural  areas:  amends  the  Watershed 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cost-Share  and 
enter  Into  long-term  contracts  with  land- 
owners and  operators  for  watershed  projects 
dealing  with  problems  relating  to  rural  de- 
velopment and  the  total  environment; 
amends  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  pay  up  to  60  percent  of  the  cost  of 
storage  of  water  in  any  reservoir  constructed 
or  modified  under  the  act  for  present  needs 
for  rural  community  water  supply  and  to 
share  In  the  cost  of  installing  measures  for 
water  quality  management,  the  control  and 
abatement  of  agriculture-related  pollution, 
the  disposal  of  solid  wastes,  and  the  storage 
and  withdrawal  of  water  for  rural  lire  pro- 
tection;   authorizes   $7   million   In  Federal- 


state  matching  grants  per  year  for  the  atit 
3  years  to  help  local  forces  In  rural  arses  sad 
communities,  of  6,600  populatlm  or  Im^ 
to  prevent  and  control  wlldflres;  aritliorl»t 
appropriations  of  $76,  $110,  and  $100  mfl. 
Uon.  for  fiscal  years  1974,  1978,  and  1976  and 
subsequent  years,  respectively,  through 
State  Land-grant  universities  and  private 
educational  institutions,  for  small  farm  and 
rural  development  extension  programs,  re- 
search, and  training:  and  contains  other 
provisions,  H.R.  13931  (8.  3462).  P/H  2/38/73 
P/8  amended  4/20/72.  Conference  npon 
filed  In  House  6/14/73. 

Rural  Telephone  Bank 
Permitted   the   Rural   Telephone   Bank  to 
issue  its  obligations  to  the  Secretary  of  th» 
Treasury    and    authorized    the    Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  purchase  these  obligations 
HJi.  14423.  Public  Law  92-324. 
Vegetable  gardens 
Urges  each  American  family,  where  prac- 
ticable, to  plant  a  vegetable  garden  for  the 
purpose  of  fighting  inflation,  saving  money, 
getting   exercise,    and    having    the   fun  and 
pleasure  of  family  vegetable  growing.  S.  Con. 
Res.     75     Senate    adopted    4   19/72.    House 
adopted   5   1  72. 

AFPROPRIATTONS,    1978 

Foreign  assistance  and  related  programs 
•Appropriated  $3,189,437,000  for  foreign  u- 

slstance   and   related   prograaia.   H.R.   12067. 

PubUc  Law  92-242. 

Second  suT>plem.ental  appropriations 

Appropriated  $4,347,698,270  In  supplemen- 
taa  funds.  HJi.   14583.  Public  Law  92-306. 
Supplemental-dollar  devaluation 

-Appropriated  necessary  amounts  not  to 
exceed  $1,600,000,000  for  payments  by  Um 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  maintain  the 
value  in  terms  of  gold  of  the  holdings  of  the 
United  States  in  International  financial  In- 
stitutions for  fiscal  year  1972.  H.J.  Res.  1174. 
Public  Law  92-301. 

Urgent  supplemental  appropriations 

Appropriated  $967,476,068  for  certain  ur- 
gent supplemental  appropriations.  H.J.  Res. 

1097.  Public  Law  93-256. 

APPROPRIATIOIfS,  1973 

Continuinff  appropriations 

Made  continuing  «H?Pi^Pi^Uoiu  'oi'  fl*cal 
year  1973,  and  for  other  purposes.  H.J.  Res. 
1234.  P-Jblic  Law  92-334. 

District  of  Columbia 

-Appropriated    $834,766,800    In    District   of 

Columbia  funds  and  $316,393,000  In  Federal 

funds.  H.R.  16259.  Public  Law  92-344. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development — 

Independent  offices 

Appropriates  $20,583,370,000  for  the  De- 
partmemt  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, for  space,  science,  veterans,  and  cer- 
tain other  Independent  executive  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and 
offlcee.  HJl.  16083.  P/H  5/23/72.  PS 
amended  6  14/72.  In  conference 

Interior  and  related  agencies 
Appropriates  $2,773,482,800  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies. 
ffn.     15418.     P'H     6/13/72.     PS     amended 
6  28,  72. 

Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  related  agencies 

Appropriates  $31,364,930,500  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies. H-R.  15417.  P  H  6,  15/72.  P/S  amended 
6/27/73. 

Legislative  branch 

Appropriated    $613,787,980    for    the    legis- 
lative branch.  H-R.  13955   Public  Law  32-343. 
Public    Works    appropriations 

Appropriates  for  fiscal  year  1973.  $5,571,- 
696,000  for  public  works  for  water  and  power 
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a-vsiopnient,  Including  the  Corps  of  Engl- 
^yg__dvll.  the  Bureau  of  Heclamatlon.  the 
BonnevlUe  Power  Administration  and  other 
DOwer  agencies  of  th«  Department  of  the 
toterlor,  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment programs,  the  Federal  Power  Commls- 
2on,  the  Tennessee  VaUoy  Authority,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  related  Ln- 
juoeudent  agencies  and  comimlsslons.  H.B. 
ISMiTp/H  6/36/73.  P/8  amended  6/30/73. 
S}j.pplem.entai   appropriatiorn   for   disaster 

relief 
Aoproprlated  $300  million  in  supplemental 
tu^  for  disaster  relief.  HJ.  Res.  1338.  Pub- 
Uc Law  93-337. 

State-Justice-Commerce-Judiciary 

Appropriates  $4,820,717,  769  for  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
the  Judiciary  and  related  agencies.  H.R. 
14989  P  H  5/18/72.  PS  amended  6/16/72. 
In  conference. 

Transportation 

Appropriates  a  total  of  $3,038,176,095  In 
new  budget  ( obUgatlonal )  authority  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  related 
icencles.  of  which  $2,906,994,096  Is  for  flrcal 
year  1973  and  $131,181,000  Is  an  advance  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1974.  HJl.  16097. 
p  H  5 '24/72.  PS  amended  6/16/72.  In  con- 
ference. 

Treasury    Department,    Postal    Service,    and 
executive  Office  of  the  President 

Appropriated  $5,067,837,000  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  Postal  Service,  and  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and  certain 
mdspendeni  agencies.  HJl.  15585.  Public  Law 
93-351. 

ATOMIC    ENE*OT 

AEC  temporary  licensing  for  nuclear  power 
reactors 

Added  a  new  section  "Temporary  Operat- 
ing License  "  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  and 
authorlaed  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
(for  an  Interim  period  which  will  end  on 
October  30,  1973)  to  Issue  a  temporary  op- 
erating license  for  a  nuclear  power  reactor 
whose  electrical  energy  Is  needed  to  meet 
energy  needs  In  its  service  area,  provided  the 
Commission  determines  that  the  plant  can 
be  operated  on  a  temporary  basis  safely  and 
with  adequate  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment. HJi.  14665.  Public  Law  92-307. 
Atomic  Energy  Com,mission  authorization 

Authorized  $3,110,480,000  for  operating  ex- 
penses and  $492,995,000  for  plant  and  capital 
equipment,  making  a  total  authorization  of 
13,603,475,000  for  AEC  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
S.  3607.  Public  Law  93-314. 
coNcarss 
Com«Ita  Faaset  painting 

Authorizes  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  to  loan  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  a  painting,  "The 
Electoral  Commission  of  1877,"  by  Cornelia 
Passei.  for  an  exhibit  by  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery.  S.  Con.  Res.  59.  Senate  adopted 
3  24/72.  House  adopted  5/1/72. 
Congressional  Representation  for  Guam  and 
the  Virgin  Islands 

Provided  that  the  organized,  unincorpo- 
rated territories  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  shall  each  be  represented  In  Con- 
gress by  a  non-voting  Delegate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  H.R.  8787.  Public  Law  92- 

ri. 

Equal  time  Tequirement  and  political 
broadcasting 
Repeals   the   equal   opportunities  require- 
ment of  section  315  of  the  Communications 
Act  of   1934  insofar  as  It  applies  to  legaUy 
qualified  candidates  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  In  the  general  elec- 
tion campaign.  8.  3178.  P/8  3/23/73. 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
Required  broadcasters  to  charge  all  candi- 
dates (Federal  and  State)   no  more  than  the 
lowest  unit  rate  In  the  same  period  for  46 
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days  before  primaries  and  60  days  before  gen- 
eral elections;  provided  that  a  person  selling 
space  In  any  newspaper  or  magazine  to  can- 
didates for  Federal  office  may  not  make  a 
charge  in  excess  of  the  charges  made  for  a 
comparable  use  of  such  space  for  other  pur- 
poses; Imposed  a  limitation  on  expendlttires 
for  the  use  of  communications  media  by  can- 
didates for  Fed-.-ral  office  of  the  greater  of  ( 1 ) 
10  cents  times  voting  age  population,  or  (2) 
$50,000.  but  not  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
overall  llmlUtlon  can  be  spent  for  the  use 
of   broadcasting  stations;    provided  that   no 
candidate   for   Presidential    nomination   can 
spend  for  the  use  in  a  State  of  communica- 
tions  media,   or  for   the   use   in   a   State   of 
broadcast  stations,  on  behalf  of  his  candi- 
dacy, a  total  amount  in  excess  of  either  the 
overall  communications  media  limitation,  or 
the  broadcast  limitation,  which  would  have 
been  available  to  him  had  he  been  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  Senator  from  that  State; 
provided    that    the    communications    media 
expenditure  limitations  shall  be  Increased  in 
proportion    to    Increases    in    the    Consumer 
Price  Index,  with  the  base  period  being  cal- 
endar  year    1970:    provided   that   the  States 
may  make  the  broadcasting  spending  limit 
applicable  to  State-wide  elections,  and  made 
the  limitation  applicable  to  any  money  spent 
by   a  candidate  or  on  his  behalf:    required 
broadcasters    selling    time    on    behalf    of    a 
candidate   to  obtain  a   written   certification 
that  the  amount  to  be  spent  wUl  not  put  the 
candidate  over   the   limitation,   and   applied 
the  s^me  requirement  to  spending  for  non- 
broadcast    media;    made    the    provisions    of 
the  act  respecting  disclosure  of  Federal  cam- 
paign funds  applicable  to  every  elective  proc- 
cess,    every    candidate,    and    every    political 
committee    (national,  state  or  local)    which 
accepts  contributions  in  a  calendar  year  in 
excess  of  $1,000  provided  that  responslbUlty 
for  receiving,  compiling,  and  publishing  fi- 
nancial statements  of  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures for  candidates  and  political  com- 
mittees shall  be  vested  In  the  Secretary  of 
the   Senate   with   respect   to   candidates   for 
Senator,   the  Clerk  of  the   House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  respect  to  candidates  for  Rep- 
resentative, and  the  Comptroller  General  In 
other  cases  and  contained  other  provisions. 
S   383.  Public  Law  92-325. 
Joint  Committee  on  Inaugural  Ceremonies 
of  1973 
Established  a  Joint  Committee  on  Inau- 
gural  Ceremonies   of   1973.  S.   Con.  Res.   63. 
Senate     adopted     3  24, 72.     House     adopted 
3,  27  72. 

Senate  intervention  in  Supreme  Court 

proceedings 
-Authorized  Senate  intervention  In  the  Su- 
preme Court  proceedings  Involving  Senator 
Gravel  on  the  issue  of  the  scope  of  article  1. 
section  6,  the  so-caUed  speech  and  debate 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  S.  Res.  280.  Sen- 
ate adopted  3  23  72. 

C»IM«-Jtn3IClA«T : 

Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Chief  Justice 

Added  a  new  section  677  to  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  creating  the  Ofllce  of  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  HJl.  8899.  Public  Law  93-338. 
Bankruptcy  receivers  and  trustees 

Amends  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  Increase  the 
maximum    ccanpensatlon    allowable    to    re- 
ceivers and  trustees.  S.  1395.  P,  8  3  18/73. 
Bankruptcy   referees'  salaries   and   expenses 

Amends  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  abolish  the 
criteria  for  fixing  the  salaries  of  f\ill-ilme 
referees  and  thtis  permit  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  to  fix  the  salaries 
of  all  full-time  referees  at  the  same  level 
and  to  abolish  the  referees'  salary  and  ex- 
pense fund.  S.  1394.  PS  2,18/73. 
Bankruptcy  referees 

Amanda  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  permit  a 
full-time  referee  In  bankruptcy  to  perfonx 


the  duties  oX  a  UJ3.  magistrate.  S.  13»«.  P/8 
2/18/73. 

Care  for  narcotic  atOAcU 

Authorlaed  the  Attorney  Oenaral  to  pro- 
vide car*  for  narootVc  addicts  who  are  placed 
on  probation,  releaaad  on  parole,  or  manda- 
torUy  ralaaaed;  and  claiiflad  tha  Intent  of 
Congreaa  that  relaaaa  under  a  program  of 
supervlBory  aftarcare  Is  an  approprlata  mode 
of  tiwatmant  for  both  paroleea  and  manda- 
tory rslranTTit  who  m.\^  have  been  narcoUc 
addicts  or  drug  dependent  persons.  8.  2713. 
Public  Law  93-293. 
Commission  on   banJeruptcy  loans  extension 

wrt^f"**^  the  CXunmiasloci  on  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Laws  from  July  24.  1973,  to  June  30. 
1973,  and  Increased  the  limit  on  approprta- 
tlona  to  the  Commission  from  $W0.000  to 
$836,000.  a  J.  Baa.  190.  Public  Law  93-361. 
Oommiuicm.  on  rertoion  of  AppellaU  court 
system 

Creataa  a  13-member  Cunmlaslon  on  Bevl- 
slon  erf  the  Federal  Court  Appellate  System  to 
study  the  system  under  which  daclaloQs  of 
the  district  courts  and  of  administrative 
agencies  are  reviewed  by  the  courts  of  appeals 
and  the  UB.  Supreme  Court  to  find  solutions 
to  the  problems  caused  by  large  caseload  In- 
creases in  recent  years.  HJl.  7378.  P  H 
6/15  72.  P  S  amended  6  30/72. 
Copyrights 

Extends  the  duration  of  copyright  protec- 
tion m  certain  cases.  S.J.  Res.  347.  P,S 
6/30/72. 

Federal  Court  furors 

Amended  the  Jury  Selection  and  Sen-ice 
Act  of  1968  to  change  from  21  years  to  18 
years  the  minimum  age  qualification  for  serv- 
ice on  grand  Juries  in  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States.  8.   1976.  FobUc  Law  93- 

369. 

Juvenile  delinquency  control 
Extends  the  Ju-venUe  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1968.  which  expires 
on  June  30,  1973:  strengthens  Its  operation 
by  clearly  delineating  the  scope  of  actlvttles 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  In  the  Juve- 
nUe  delinquency  field;  provides  for  grants 
to  State,  county,  mtiniclpal  or  other  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies  to  plan,  develop, 
and  operate  coordinated  youth  services  sys- 
tems; and  contains  other  provisions.  B.  3443. 
P/8  '6,19,72. 

Supreme   Court    Justices    survwors" 
benefits 

Amends  the  Judicial  Survivors  Annuity 
Act  by  giving  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
the  option  to  make  contributions  to  the  Judi- 
cial Btu-vlvors  Annuity  Plan  under  which 
benefits  are  payable  to  their  surviving  widows 
and  dependent  children,  and  contains  other 
provision*.  8.  3854.  PS  6/30,  73. 

US.   Magistrates   temporary   asstffnment 

Added  a  new  subsection  to  section  6S6  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
temporary  assignment  of  UJB.  magistrates 
frxjm  one  Judicial  district  to  another  In  emer- 
gency situations  and  only  upon  the  concT«- 
rence  of  the  chief  Judges  of  the  districts 
involved.  H.R.  9180  Public  Law  92-239. 
DEreNsx 
Arme'l  Forces  mailing  privilege* 

Extends  free  mailing  privileges  foe  letters, 
cards,  and  sound-recorded  personal  commu- 
nications to  aU  members  of  the  U£.  Armed 
Forces  outside  the  50  Statea.  and  to  aU  mem- 
bers hospitalized  as  a  rewilt  of  disease  or 
injury  Incurred  while  on  active  duty;  and 
contains  other  provlalcaia.  H3.  3808.  P/H 
10  4  71.  P/8  amended  6  16  '72. 
Boy  Scouts  loam 

Provided  permanent  authority  for  the  8ec- 
retary  of  Defense  to  lend  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  equipment  and  to  provide  trans- 
portation   aad    other    services    to    the    Boy 
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Scouta  of  Amerlc*  In  support  of  their  na- 
tional Jamborees  and  world  Jamborees.  HJl. 
11738.  PubUc  Law  92-249. 

Civil  Deferue 

Extends  for  four  years  the  expiration  date 
of  financial  assistance  programs  currently 
authorleed  by  the  Federal  ClvU  Defense  Act 
of  1960.  and  increases  the  per  annum  au- 
thorlssatlon  for  financial  awl  stance  for  per- 
sonnel and  administrative  expenaes  from  $35 
mlUlon  to  $35  mlUlon.  8.  3773.  P/8  6/30/72. 
Deferue  Production  Act  amendments 

Extended  the  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  for  2  years,  from  the  preeent  expira- 
tion date  of  June  30.  1973.  to  June  30.  1974. 
and  amended  the  Act  by  extending  from 
June  30.  1976,  to  June  30.  1985.  the  time  In 
which  purchase  and  sales  contracts  may  be 
ent«red  Into  concerning  materials  In  the  De- 
fense ProducUon  Act  inventory.  8.  3715.  Pub- 
lic Law  92-     . 

Diaposala  from  national   and  supplemental 
stockpiles 

Authorizes  disposal  from  the  national  and 
supplemental  stocltplles  of  various  materials, 
as  follows: 

Chromlte.  metallurgical  grade:  1.313.600 
short  dry  tons. 

Lead:  498,000  short  tons.  8.  764.  P/8  3/31/ 
72. 

Nickel:  38.878  short  tons.  S.  3086.  PS 
3/31/73. 

Zinc:  515.200  short  tons.  8.  766.  Public  Law 
92-383. 

Naval  vessel  loaru 

Authorized  the  loan  of  a  total  of  16  vesseUi 
at  the  destroyer  and  submarine  category  of 
the  Reserve  fleet  to  certain  foreign  coun- 
tries for  a  period  of  5  years.  H  Jl.  9626.  Pub- 
Uc Law  92-270. 

Sercicem«n'3  group  life  insurance  for  cadets 
and  midshipmen 

Amended  38  U.3  C.  765  so  aa  to  extend 
eligibility  for  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance (SOLI)  to  cadets  and  midshipmen  at 
the  United  States  Military  Academy,  United 
States  Naval  Academy.  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy,  and  United  States  Coast 
Guard  Academy.  HJB.  9096.  PubUc  Law  92- 
31S. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Dump  truck  fees 

Authorized  the  Commlaaloner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  enter  Into  agreements 
with  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  the 
State  of  Maryland  concerning  the  fees  for 
the  operation  of  certain  dump  trucks,  within 
the  three  Jurisdictions,  and  the  enforcement 
of  traffic  laws.  HJi.  9580.  PubUc  Law  92-  . 
Educational   Personnel  Act 

Authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  enter  Into 
on  behalf  of  the  IMstrlct  of  Columbia  the 
Interstate  Agreement  on  Qualification  of 
Educational  Personnel;  authorizes  the  ad- 
vancing of  emergency  leave  to  temporary 
teachers  and  attendance  officers;  allows  tem- 
porary teachers  in  the  District  public  school 
system  to  elect  coverage  under  the  Federal 
lUe  Insurance  and  health  benefits  Insurance 
programs  after  completion  of  one  school  year 
of  service;  amends  existing  law  to  transfer 
coverage  of  temporary  teachers  In  the  Dis- 
trict public  school  system  from  the  ClvU 
Service  Retirement  System  to  the  system  es- 
tablished under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  School  Teachers  Retirement  Act;  and 
amends  the  existing  law  to  allow  the  em- 
ployment of  District  school  teachers  In  con- 
grressional  offices  during  the  summer  months 
S.  1998.  P/S  4/13 '72. 

Healing  Arts  Practice  Act  amendments 

Revises  the  makeup  of  the  Commission  on 
Licensure;  provides  tor  temporary  Ucenstire 
of  certain  physicians  and  osteopaths;  and 
broadens  the  use  of  endorsement  as  a  meth- 
od of  licensure,  by  ellminattng  the  applica- 
tion of  reciprocity  as  a  barrier  t»  the  ad- 


mission of  competent  physicians  to  practice 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  HJl.  8689  P/H 
6/14'71.  P/8  8/6  71.  House  requested  con- 
ference 8/9/73. 

Insurance  Act 

Increases  the  levels  of  paid-up  and  sur- 
plus requirements  for  stock  life,  mutual 
companies,  and  casualty  Insurance  compa- 
nies to  further  safeguard  and  protect  Inno- 
cent policyholders  from  possible  losses  re- 
sulting from  bankrupt  insurance  compa- 
nies; make  avaUable  greater  levels  of  group 
life  Insurance  for  District  residents  and  ex- 
pressly permits  the  assignment  of  an  In- 
terest In  a  group  life  Insurance  policy  con- 
sistent with  the  prevaUlng  practice  In  37 
states;  Increases  the  number  of  contractors 
who  may  do  business  with  the  District  with- 
out a  bond  by  Increasing  from  $2,000  to 
$10,000  the  value  of  a  contract  for  which  a 
bond  Is  required;  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. S.  2208.  P/S  4/27/73. 

Interstate  compact  on  mental  health 

Authorized  the  District  of  Coltimbla  to 
enter  into  the  Interstate  Compact  on  Mental 
Health  which:  guaranteed  that  any  person 
found  to  be  oMntally  111  or  mentally  defi- 
cient within  a  party  State  wUl  receive  care 
and  treatment  In  that  State  regardless  of 
legal  residence  or  domicile;  permitted  the 
transfer  of  a  mentally  Ul  patient  to  an  In- 
stitution In  another  State  when  such  trans- 
fer la  found  to  be  In  the  beet  interests  of 
the  patient;  provided  for  Interstate  coopera- 
tion with  regard  to  after-care,  and  Super- 
vision of  patients  on  convalescent  stattis  or 
conditional  release;  and  encouraged  supple- 
mentary agreements  between  two  or  more 
party  States  for  the  furnishing  of  care  and 
treatment  of  patients  on  a  cooperative  basla. 
H.R.  10344.  Public  Law  93-280. 
Lair  Enforcement  and  Crim.inal  Justice  Act 

Defines  certain  credit  card  abuses  as  an 
oSense  and  establishes  a  penalty  for  viola- 
tions; authorizes  the  District  government  to 
regulate  certain  stores,  which  receive  second- 
hand property,  usually  as  trade-ins  and 
which  presently  are  not  required  to  report 
the  receipt  of  these  Items  to  the  pwUce; 
makes  It  an  offense  to  throw  missiles  In  the 
direction  of  any  group  of  five  or  more  per- 
sons If  the  thrower  knows,  or  has  cause  to 
believe  that  an  officer  of  the  pwllce  or  fire 
departments  Is  present  In  the  group;  makes 
It  a  crime  to  possess  flash  paper  or  water 
soluble  paper  which  are  both  used  to  record 
Illegal  bets  by  organized  gambling  opera- 
tlon.s;  authorizes  the  seizure  of  motor  ve- 
hicles used  In  a  narcotics  violations;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  8.  2209.  P/S  4/12/ 
72. 

Licensing  procedures 

Provides  for  the  modernization  and  stream- 
lining of  the  laws  governing  the  various  oc- 
cupations, professions,  businesses,  and  trades 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  order  to  bet- 
ter meet  the  needs  of  the  general  public  and 
the  regulated  occupations  and  professions 
alike.  3.  1363.  P/S  4/12/72. 

Af unlclpol  fees 

Vests  authority  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Council,  after  public  hearing,  to  set  a 
variety  of  municipal  fees,  Including  fees  for 
certain  licenses  and  permits.  S.  1338.  PS 
4/13/72. 

National  Capital  Transit  Act 

Amended  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1969  to  provide  for  Federal  guar- 
antees of  obligations  Issued  by  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Area  TYanslt  Authority; 
authorized  an  increased  contribution  by  the 
District  of  Columbia:  and  contained  other 
provisions.  H.R.  15507.  Public  Law  93- 
Personnel  Act 

Authorizes  designated  District  employees 
to  etdmlntster  oaths  of  office:  authorizes  the 
set-offs  of  annuity  payments,  or  refunds. 
payable    from   the   civil   service    retirement 


fund  In  order  to  liquidate  debts  owed  to  ttie 
District  or  Federal  Government;  authorlas 
the  waiver  by  the  District  of  claims  for  over- 
payment of  pay;  authorizes  the  District 
government  to  provide  transportation  for 
District  employees  working  In  municipal 
facilities  outside  the  District  of  Columbts; 
and  amends  the  Hatch  Act  to  remove  the 
exemption  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Recorder  of  Deeds.  8.  1346.  P/8  4/13/73. 
Potomac  River  Reservoirs 

Gave  broad  authorization  to  the  D.C.  Com- 
missioner to  enter  Into  contracts  to  provkto 
for  payment  to  the  United  States  of  the  Dis- 
trict's equitable  share  of  the  non-Federal 
costs  of  any  reservoir  which  may  be  author- 
ized by  Congress  for  construction  on  the 
Potomac  River  or  any  of  its  tributaries  which 
would  benefit  the  D.C.  water  supply.  8.  1383. 
Public  Law  93-363. 

Tax  sheltered  annuities  for  teachers 

Authorized  the  reduction  of  salaries  of 
teachers  and  school  officials  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  pubUc  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  by  an  amount  which  would  be 
paid  Into  a  tax-sheltered  annuity  program 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  403(b) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  relat- 
ing to  the  taxabiUty  of  beneficiaries  of  an- 
nvUty  plans.  HJl.  9396.  Public  Law  93-281. 

BCONOMT-FINANCX 

AutomoWle  information  disclosure 

Clarifies  the  Congressional  Intent  that  the 
Autconoblle  Information  Disclosure  Act  of 
1968,  should  apply  to  aU  new  automobiles 
distributed  in  commerce  within  the  United 
States.  Its  territories,  its  possessions,  and 
wherever  else  the  United  States  exercises 
jiirlsdlctlon.  8.  473.  P/S  6  - 14/72. 
Economic  opportunity  amendments  of  197i 

Extends  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  for 
three  years,  through  fiscal  year  1974;  expands 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  manpower 
program  and  provides  a  sp>ecial  additional 
authorization  of  $600  mUllon  to  create  100.- 
000  additional  work  and  training  opportu- 
nities in  the  program;  establishes  a  new 
program  for  community  design  and  planning 
assistance;  provides  for  the  expansion  and 
permanent  establishment  of  an  annual  Youth 
Recreation  and  Sports  Program;  authorizes 
additional  funding  to  Increase  aid  for  the 
elderly  poor;  establishes  two  new  special 
emphasis  programs  providing  for  work  on  en- 
vironmental projects  and  Improvement  of 
low-income  housing;  establishes  a  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation  as  a  private,  non- 
profit corporation,  chartered  under  the  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  present  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram now  administered  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. HJi.  12360  (S.  3010).  P/H  3/17/72. 
P/S  amended  6  39/72. 

Export    Administration    Act 

ProiMded  a  temporary  extension  of  the  Ei- 
p>ort  Administration  Act  to  August  1.  1972 
S.J.  Res.  218.  Public  Law  92-284. 

Federal  financing  hank 

Provides  for  a  Federal  Financing  Bank 
through  which  the  marketing  of  Federal  and 
federallv  assisted  borrowing  activities  can  be 
centralized;  provides  for  advance  submission 
of  financing  plans  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treastiry  and  for  Tretisury  approval  of  the 
method  and  source  of  financing,  timing, 
rates  of  Interest,  maturities,  and  all  other 
financing  terms  and  conditions  of  Issues  or 
sales  of  obligations  by  Federal  agencieo;  and 
provides  for  submission  to  the  President  of 
Federal  agencv  budget  programs  for  lo«m 
gviarantees  and  for  lUnitation  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  such  programs  if  overaU  fiscal  re- 
quirements and  credit  demands  so  warrant. 
S   3001.  P '8  2 '22/72. 

Federal  Reserve  bank  branch  XnMdings 

Increases  the  $60  million  limitation  In  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Federal  Reeerve  Act  on  con- 
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rfjTictlon  of  bvilldlngs  for  branches  of  the      ance  programs   for  both  studenU  and  In 


fMleral   Reserve  banks  to  $120  mlUlon.  8 
3197.  P/S  2/33/73. 

Mortgage  interett  rate* 
Extended  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  eetab- 
Ush    maximum    Interest    rates    on    insured 


stltutlons  of  higher  education  and.  In  gen- 
eral, extended  the  authorizations  for  ftinds 
for  programs  thereunder  through  fiscal  year 
1976;  established  a  major  new  program  of 
grand  assistance  to  which  students  deeiring 
to  attend  poetaeoondary  educational  Instl- 
tultlons  are  entitled  as  a  matter  of  right,  and 


strengthen  famUy  life  and  to  Insure  decision- 
making at  the  community  level  through  a 
partnership  of  parents,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  Federal  Government, 
building  upon  the  experience  amd  success  of 
Headstart  and  other  existing  programs  and 
authorizes  $150  million  for  fiscal  year  1973  to 
prepare  for  implementation  of  the  act.  and 


mortgages  at  levels  necessary  to  meet  the  jhctm^b^  assistance  to  institutions  of  higher  $1.2  blUion  and  $1.6  blUlon  respectively  for 
mortgage  market  and  extended  certain  other 
laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment. S.J.  Res.  350.  PubUc  Law  92-335. 
Par  Value  Modification  Act 
Authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  (1 )  to  take  the  steps  neoeaaary 
to  establish  a  new  par  value  of  the  dollar 
of  one  doUar  equals  one  thirty-eight  of  a  fine 
troy  ounce  of  gold,  and  (3)  to  maintain  the 
talue  In  terms  of  gold  of  the  holdings  of  the 
United  States  doUars  of  the  International 
lionetary  Fund,  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  Interna- 
ttooal  Development  Association  and  tbe 
Asian  Development  Bank  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided for  and   required  by  the  Articles  of 


education;  amended  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963.  and  extended  authorization 
for  funds  for  vocational  educational  pro- 
grams thereunder  through  fiscal  ye«r  1976; 
restructvired  the  PedersJ  education  bureauc- 
racy by  estabUshlng,  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Kducatlon,  and  Welfare,  an  Edu- 
cation Division  headed  by  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  HEW,  composed  of  the  Office  of 
Education  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Education,  and  by  estabUshlng  within  the 
Office  of  Education  a  Bureau  of  Occupational 
and  Adult  Education,  a  bureau-level  Office 
of  Indian  Education,  and  a  unit  for  coordi- 
nating community  coUege  programs;  barred 
discrimination  by  sex  In  higher  education; 
contained  various  provisions  relating  to  the 


Agreement  of  these  Institutions;  authorized     assignment  or  busing  of  students  or  teachers 


the  appropriation,  to  remain  available  untU 
expended,  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  necee- 
aary  to  satisfy  these  maintenance  of  value 
obUgatlons;  and  directed  that  the  increase  In 
the  value  of  the  gold  held  by  the  United 
States  resulting  from  the  change  in  tbe  par 
value  of  the  dollar  be  covered  into  the  Treas- 
ury as  a  miscellaneous  receipt.  S.  3160.  PubUc 
Law  92-268. 

PubUc   debt    limit 

Increased  from  $430  blUlon  to  $450  billion 
the  public  debt  limit  through  June  30,  1972. 
Hil.  12910.  PubUc  Law  92-250. 

Provided  for  a  four-month  extension  of  the 
present  temporary  level  In  the  public  debt 
limitation,  and  provided  for  a  20  percent 
across-the-board  Increase  in  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits,  effective  In  September.  1972. 
HJl.  15390.  Public  Law  92-336. 

Small  Business  Act  amendments 

Amended  the  Small  Business  Act  to  In- 
crease the  total  amount  of  the  ceUing  on 
loans,  guarantees,  and  other  obUgatlons  or 
commitments  outstanding  by  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration  from  $3.1  blUlon  to 
$4.3  billion;  Increased  from  $450  million  to 
1500  million  the  SBA's  lending  authority  to 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Company  un- 
der title  n  of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958;  Increased  from  $300  mUllon  to 
♦360  million  the  SBA's  lending  authority  un- 
der title  IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  for  loans  to  low-income  individuals 
and  for  businesses  located  in  areas  of  high 
unemployment  or  low  Income;  and  Increased 
the  celling  on  each  Individual  loan  from 
125.000  to  $50,000.  8.  3166.  PubUc  Law  92- 
320. 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  amendments  of  1972 

Amends  the  disclosure  and  other  provisions 
of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act  and  adds  a  new 
Credit  Billing  chapter  under  Title  I  (Pair 
Credit  Bluing  Act)  to  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing Act,  deaUng  with:  correction  of  biUlng 
errors,  regulation  of  credit  reports,  length 
of  the  billing  period,  prompt  crediting  of 
payments,  crediting  of  excess  payments,  use 
of  cash  discounts,  prohibition  of  off- 
setting a  disputed  bUI  from  funds  on  de- 
posit, relationship  to  State  laws,  and  pay- 
ment for  undelivered  goods  and  services: 
makes  10  amendments,  under  Title  n.  to  the 
disclosure  provisions  of  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  (unrelated  to  bUllng  practices)  deal- 
ing with  a  creditor's  UablUty  In  individual 
and  class  action  cases,  credit  card  fraud,  and 
with  other  Items.  S.  652.  P/S  4/27/72. 

XDT7CATI0N : 

Education  amendTnents 
Revised  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966 
to  constitute  a  single  law  including  aU  con- 
tinuing  higher   education   financial   assist- 


to  overcome  racial  Imbalance,  including  a 
prohibition  of  tise  of  funds  for  this  purpose 
except  when  reqtiested  by  local  school  offi- 
cials and  certain  conditions  regarding  health 
and  educational  opportunities  are  met.  and 
a  section,  to  eq^lre  January  1,  1974,  postpon* 
Ing  the  effectiveness  of  Federal  district  co\irt 
orders  requiring  busing  untU  the  appeals 
process  has  been  exhausted;  authorized  $2 
bUllon  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  1974  for  an 
emergency  school  aid  program  to  assist  de- 
segregating school  districts  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  which  wish  to  meet  desegre- 
gation problems;  made  special  provision  tot 
Indian  education  and  authorized  Investiga- 
tions of  youth  camp  safety;  and  contained 
other  provisions    S.  659.  Public  Law  92-318. 

Uniformed  Services  Health  Professions 
Revitalization  Act 

Establishes  an  Armed  Forces  Health  Pro- 
fessions Scholarship  Program,  and  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  conduct  a  study 
of  the  feaslblUty  of  establishing  a  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  the  Health  Services 
to  be  completed  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  blU.  H£.  2.  P/H 
11/3/71.  P/S  amended  6/6/73.  In  confer- 
ence. 

GENERAL    GOVERNMENT 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission 
Authorized  $4.3  million  for  the  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1973;  enlarged  the  Com- 
mission representation  from  37  to  60  mem- 
bers; and  contained  other  provisions.  8.  1867 
PubUc  Law  93-336. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $3  mUllon 
to  provide  the  initial  capital  to  establish  a 
working  capital  ftind  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. S.  2743.  P/S  5/2/72. 

Bureau  of  Mines  Research  Center,  Utah 
Authorized  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  new  Bureau  of  Mines  research 
center  as  a  replacement  facility  for  that  now 
located  and  established  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Utah,  and  provided  for  the  sale 
of  the  fixed  Improvements  and  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  to  the  University.  8. 
978.  PubUc  Law  93-387. 

Comprehensive  Headetart.  Child  Develop- 
ment, and  FamUy  Services  Act  of  1972 
Provides  a  variety  of  quality  child  develop- 
ment and  famUy  services  In  order  to  assist 
parents  who  request  such  services  in  pro- 
viding their  children  with  an  opportunity 
for  a  healthful  and  stimulating  develop- 
ment, with  priority  to  those  preschool  chU- 
dren  and  famlUes  with  the  greatest  economic 
or  social  needs,   in  a  manner  designed  to 


fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  for  programs  under 
the  act.  8.  8617.  P/8  6/30/72. 

Equal  rights  for  men  and  u>omen 

Submitted  to  the  State  legislatures  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which,  if  ratified,  would  Insure  equal 
rights  under  the  law  for  men  and  women. 
H  J.  Res.  208.  PubUc  Iaw  93-  . 
Fire  research 

Authorized  not  to  exceed  $5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  not  to  exceed  $9  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  and  not  to  exceed  $10.6  mU- 
llon for  fiscal  year  1976  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  carry  out  the  pxirposes  of  the 
Fire  Research  Emd  Safety  Act  of  1968;  au- 
thorized noC  to  exceed  $i3  mlUlon  for  fiscal 
year  1973,  not  to  exceed  $4.6  mllUon  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  and  not  to  exceed  $6.6  million  for 
fiscal  year  1975  for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Standard  Reference  Data  Act;  and  amended 
the  act  which  established  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  to  make  improvements  In 
fiscal  and  administrative  practices  for  more 
effective  conduct  of  certain  functions  of  the 
Biireau.  HH.  13034.  PubUc  Law  93-317. 
History  of  public   works 

Authorizes  the  Library  of  Congress  to  as- 
sist the  American  PubUc  Works  Association 
in  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a  his- 
tory of  pubUc  works  In  the  United  States 
from  1776  through  1976.  (the  undertaking  to 
be  the  Association's  official  bicentennial  proj- 
ect), and  contains  other  provisions.  8J  Res. 
204.  P/S  6,  23/72. 

Motor  carrier  reports 

Permitted  motor  carriers  and  others  re- 
quired to  file  annual  reports  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  to  file  such  re- 
ports on  the  basis  of  a  13-pertod  accounting 
year,  rather  than  on  a  calendar  year  basis. 
If  their  bookkeeping  is  done  on  a  13-per:od 
basis,  subject  to  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  ICC.  H.R.  1074.  PubUc  Law 
92-  . 
National  Commission  on  Consumer  Finance 

Extended  for  six  additional  months  the  life 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Consumer  Fi- 
nance (authorized  and  established  pursuant 
to  title  rv  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act  of  1968)  untU  December  31.  1972,  and 
authorized  an  additional  appropriation  of 
$600,000  to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the 
Commission  for  the  extended  period.  S.J  Res. 
211.  Public  Law  92-     . 

National  Environmental  Data  System 

Creates  the  National  Environmental 
Data  System  to  serve  as  the  central 
national  faculty  for  the  selection,  sv^r- 
age,  analysis,  retrieval,  and  dissemination  of 
Information,  knowledge,  and  data  specifically 
relating  to  the  environment.  H.R.  66.  P/H 
5/17/71.  P/8  amended  6/29/72. 
National  Science  Foundation  Authorization 
Act  of  1972 

Authorizes  appropriations  to  the  National 
Science  Fovmdation  for  fiscal  year  1973  of 
$720  mUUon  from  the  Treasury  and  $7  mU- 
llon in  foreign  currencies  which  the  Treasury 
Department  determines  to  be  excess  to  the 
normal  requirements  of  the  United  States. 
H.R.  14109  (8.  3611).  P/H  4/25/72  PS 
amended  6'23.'72.  Hotise  requested  confer- 
ence 6/27/72. 

Nev  Mexico  land 

Disclaims  UjS.  Interest  In  the  title  to  about 
seven  acres  of  the  Antolne  Leroux  Spanish 
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Land  Ormt  along  th«  Rio  Hondo  near  Taos, 
New  Mexico.  8.  3674.  P/8  3/17  73. 

Passenger  vessels  sale  abroad 
Removed  the  restrictions  or  section  503  ol 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  so  a«  to  authorize 
the  sale  abroad  or  Ave  lald-up  U.S.-flag  pas- 


observance  of  advanced  or  "daylight  saving 
time."  8   904  (H.R.  41741 .  Public  Law  93-367. 

Virgin  Islands — Amendment  of  Revised 
Organic  Act 

PennlU  the  legislature  of  the  Virgin  I»- 
landa  to  reduce  the  age  Umltatlona  for  mem- 


senger   vessels  and   to  require  that  the  net      bershlp  In  the  legislature.  HJl.  9545.  P/H  3/ 
proceeds  be  used  to  construct  new  U.S.-flag      6/73.  PS  amended  5,3/72. 


vessels  H.R.  11589.  Public  Law  83-396 
Public  buildings  amendrrtents 
Authorized  a  purchase -contract  procedure 
of  3-years  duration  In  an  attempt  to  elimi- 
nate the  8-year  backlog  on  construction  of 
83  Federal  buildings  which  have  been  au- 
thorized but  unfunded;  established  a  public 
buildings  fund  Into  which  will  be  deposited 
•■rents"  collected  from  all  Federal  agencies 
using  space  In  government-owned  buildings 
and  from  which  wUl  be  drawn  capital  to  fi- 
nance construction  of  Congreaslonally- 
authorlzed  buildings;  and  provided  for  the 
tranafer  of  the  non-performing  arts  func- 
tion* (mcludlng  maintenance,  security,  In- 
formation. Interpretation,  Janitorial,  and 
other  sen- ices)  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Acts  to  the  National 
Park  Service  and  authorized  81. 8  million  for 
fiscal  year  1972  for  the  public  coeta  of  main- 
taining and  operating  the  non-performing 
arts  functions  at  the  Center.  8.  1736.  Public 
Law  92-313. 

Secret  Service  protection  for  major  presiden- 
tial and  vice-presidential  candidates 
Authorizes  the  United  States  Secret  Serv- 
ice to  furnish  protection  to  persons  deter- 
mined  by   the   advisory  committee  as  being 
major  prealdentlal  or  vlce-prestdentlal  candi- 
dates ( unless  the  candidate  has  declined  such 
protection).  S.J.  Res   222.  P/3  4/19/72. 
Social  Security  special  project  grant 
extension 
Amended  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  extend  for  5  years — until  June  30,  1977 — 
the  period  within  which  certain  special  proj- 
ect grants  (under  maternal  and  child  health 
services  program)   may  b«  made.  H.R.  9410 
Public  Law  92- 

Star  route  mail  contracts 
Amended  the  Pcwtal  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  to  authorize  the  Postal  Sen-Ice  to  re- 
new star  route  contracts  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  mall  with  subcontractors  who  are 
supplvlng  services  satisfactory  to  the  Postal 
Service.  S.  1989.  Public  Law  92-286. 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
Authorized  approximately  »3  1  million  In 
additional  Federal  funds  to  the  trust  terrl- 
torv  economic  development  loan  fund,  thvis 
bringing  the  total  In  the  fund  to  85  mllUon. 
and  contained  other  provisions.  S.  860.  Pub- 
lic Law  92-257 

Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  amend- 
ments 

Amends  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of 
1970  to  continue  "after  July  1,  1972,  full  Fed- 
eral funding  for  the  first  835,000  In  relocation 
payments  made  by  State  and  local  agencies 
under  the  act  to  persons  displaced  from  their 
homes,  businesses,  or  farms  by  federally  as- 
sisted programs  and  projecta;  postpones  the 
effective  date  of  the  act  to  allow  States  extra 
time  to  pass  enabling  legislation  authorizing 
State  and  local  agencies  to  comply  with  Eill 
the  act's  requirements;  authorizes  the  head 
of  a  Federal  agency  to  take  all  steps  neces- 
sary to  Insure  that  all  relocation  payments 
and  assistance  prescribed  by  the  act  be  pro- 
vided to  all  persons  displaced  by  a  federally 
assisted  program  after  the  present  July  1, 
1872  effective  date;  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. 8.  1819.  P  8  4  13/73. 

Uniform  Time  Act  amendment 
Permitted  any  State  which  Is  divided  by  a 


War  Powers  Act 
Defines  the  emergency  conditions.  In  the 
absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  Congress, 
m   which   the  Armed   Forces  of  the   United 
Statee  may  be  introduced  In  hostilities,  or  In 
situations   where   Imminent   involvement  In 
hostilities  Is  Indicated  by  clrcumstanoes;  set« 
forth   criteria   for  such   emergency  tise  and 
provides  that  use  under  other  than  the  three 
specified  emergency  conditions  must  be  p\ir- 
suant  to  specific  statutory  authorization  and 
is  not  to  be  inferred  from  any  provision  of 
law,   Including    appropriations,   unless   such 
authority    is    explicitly    provided;    provides 
that  no   treaty,   existing  or  future,   may  be 
construed  as  authorizing  use  of  the  armed 
forces     without     implementing     legislation; 
provides  that  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  un- 
der any  of  the  emergency  conditions  spelled 
out  In  the  bill  shall  not  be  sustained  beyond 
30  days  unless:   ( 1)  the  President  determines 
and  certifies  to  the  Congress  In  writing  the 
need  for  their  continued  use  under  the  first 
two   emergency    conditions    (attack    on    the 
United  Statee,   Its  territories  or  poesesslons 
or  on  U.S.  Armed  Forces  outside  thereof); 
(3)     the    Congress    is    physically    unable    to 
meet;    or    (3)    the   Congress  specifically  au- 
thorizes such  action;   provides  that  this  act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
but  shall   not  apply  to  hostilities  In  which 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  already  Involved,  thus 
exempting  the  current  involvement  In  Indo- 
china; and  contains  other  provisions.  8.  2966. 
P/S  4/13/72. 

GOVERNMENT     EMPLOYEES 

Air  traffic  controllers 
Amended  title  5,  United  States  Code,  so  as 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  employment  for 
individuals  employed  as  air  trafllc  controllers 
in  the  Department  of  Transportation  by  of- 
fering preferential  retirement  benefits,  Job 
training  and  improved  appeal  procedures  for 
controllers  removed  from  control  work.  H.R. 
8083   Public  Law  92-297. 

Civil  Service  retirement 
Permits  certain  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  voluntarily  re- 
tire when  the  Executive  agency  In  which  they 
are  employed  is  Involved  In  a  major  reduc- 
tion of  personnel.  S.  3380.  P/S  5/3/72. 
Civil   Service  survivor   annuities 
Defined  "child"  for  the  purpose  of  a  sur- 
vivor annuity  to  Include  children  living  with 
an  adoptive  parent  and  made  them  eligible 
for  a  sun-ivor  benefit  If  the  child  is  in  the 
process  of  being  adopted  at  the  time  of  death 
of  the  employee  or  annuitant  and  the  adop- 
tion process  Is  later  completed  by  the  surviv- 
ing spouse.  S   2896.  Public  Law  93-243. 
Federal  employees  health  insurance 
Increases  the   Government's  contribution 
toward  fjaylng  the  cost  of  health  insurance 
plans  authorized  by  the  Federal  Employees 
Health   Benefits   Act;    Includes  Federal   em- 
ployees   retired    prior    to    January    1,    1960, 
within  the  scope  of  the  program;  and  raises 
the  maximum  age  of  children  of  Federal  em- 
ployees f'3r  coverage  under  the  program.  H.R. 
12302.  P/H  4/27/72.  P/S  amended  6/23/72. 
Federal    executive    service 
Establishes  a  Federal  Executive  Servloe,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission,  to   authorize   sujjergrade   positions 
and    appoint    and   direct   top   level    Federal 
managers,   thus   relaxing   some  of  the   rigid 
constraints  that  now  interfere  with  achlev 


surveillance  of  the  Commission's  activities; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  8.  1683.  P/8 
6/33/73. 

Federal  firefighters  retirement 
Permits  Federal  employees  who  are  fire- 
flghftsrs  to  retire  at  age  60  after  30  year*  of 
service  or  after  26  years  of  servloe  regardless 
of  age,  and  to  receive  2  percent  of  average 
salary  for  each  year  of  service.  8.  916.  P/8 
6/16/73. 

Foreign  Service  grievance  procedures 
Requires  the  Secretary  of  State  to  promul- 
gate regulations  providing  for  the  considera- 
tion and  reeolutlom  of  grievances  which  do 
not  "In  any  manner  alter  or  amend  the  pro- 
vlsloDs  for  due  process";  provides  that  in- 
formal procedures  for  the  resolution  of  grlev- 
ances  shall  be  established  by  agreenient  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  orga- 
nlaatlom  recognized  as  the  exclusive  represen- 
tative of  the  offlcers  and  employees  of  the 
Foreign  Servloe;  eetabllshee  a  Grievance 
Board  to  be  composed  of  Independent,  dis- 
tinguished citizens;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. 8.  3723.  P/S  6/22/73. 

Government  personnel  surety  bondt 
Provided  that  the  Federal  Oovernment 
shall  asstime  the  risk  of  fidelity  loss,  thus, 
establishing  the  policy  that  no  agency  of  any 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  ob- 
tain surety  bonds  for  Its  civilian  or  military 
personnel  who  have  the  responsibility  for 
substantial  sums  of  money  In  connection 
with  their  official  duties;  repealed  or  amend- 
ed existing  law  reqtOrlng  Federal  agencies  to 
obtain  surety  bonds  for  these  civilian  and 
military  personnel;  and  provided  that  the 
amount  of  any  loss  due  to  the  fatilt  or 
negligence  of  a  Federal  employee  shall  be 
charged  to  the  agency's  appropriations  or 
other  available  appropriate  fund.  H.R.  13150, 
Public  Law  92-310. 

Internal  Revenue  Code  amendment 
Amended  section  112  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exclusion 
from  gross  income  for  compensation  received 
(beginning  on  February  28,  1961,  and  ending 
at  the  time  of  the  termination  as  designated 
by  the  President  of  combatant  activities  in 
Vietnam)  for  active  service  as  a  member  of 
the  armed  forces,  or  for  active  service  as  a 
civilian  governmental  employee,  during  the 
period  the  individual  Is  in  a  "missing  status" 
(Which  Includes  a  prisoner-of-war  status)  as 
a  result  of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  H.R.  9900. 
Public  Law  92-279. 

National  Guard  technicians'  credit 
Grants  100  percent  retirement  credit  to 
aU  former  technicians  serving  In  any  Fed- 
eral position  covered  by  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  on  or  after  January  1,  1969;  al- 
lows eligible  technicians  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  the  optioned  deposit  due  for  the 
pre-1969  technician  service;  allows  former 
technicians  In  the  Federal  service  on  and 
after  January  1,  1969,  to  receive  service  credit 
for  their  pre-1969  technician  service  In  deter- 
mining length  of  service  for  leave,  Federal 
employees'  death  and  disability  compensa- 
tion, group  life  and  health  Insurance,  sev- 
erance pay,  tenure,  and  status;  and  provides 
that  an  annuitant  with  pre-January  1,  1969. 
technician  service  may  have  his  annuity  re- 
computed to  reflect  100  percent  credit  for  his 
pre-January  1,  1969.  service.  8.  855.  P/S 
5/3/72. 

Prevailing  rate  employees 

Establishes  a  system  for  adjusting  rates 
for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment,  and  to  include  prevailing  rats 
employees  of  nonappropriated  fund  activi- 
ties of  the  Armed  Forces  within  the  prevail- 
ing rate  pay  system.  H.R.  9093.  P/H  7/28/71. 
PS  amended  6/15/72. 

Retirement  of  Congressional  employees 

Permits  an  employee  or  Member  of  Oon- 
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time  zone   boundary  to  exempt   all   of  the     Ing  effective  personnel  management  at  the     gress  eligible  for  an  Immediate  retirement 
State  lying  within  one  time  zone  from  the     supergnwie  level;  provides  for  Congressional     annuity  after  a  cost-of-living  Increase  Is  el- 


lectlTS,  but  before  the  next  cost-of-llvlng  In- 
grease  eflecUve  date,  to  retire  and  receive  an 
annuity  not  less  than  It  would  have  been 
iaa  he  been  eUglble  and  retired  before  the 
effective  date;  provides  that  the  survivor  an- 
nuity of  an  employee  or  Member  who  dies 
after  the  cost-of-llvlng  Increase  date  would 
not  be  less  than  it  would  have  been  had  It 
commenced  on  or  before  the  effective  date. 
8.  1681.  P/S  6/14/71.  P/H  amended  8/17/71. 
Senate  requested  conference  4/4/72. 
Retroactive  pay  Increases  for  blue-collar 
Federal  employees 
Authorized  retroactive  wage  adjustments 
for  214,000  wage  board  employees  whose  pay 
increases  were  delayed,  either  by  the  90-day 
wage-price  freeze  or  by  the  administration's 
postponement  of  wage  surveys,  and  con- 
tained other  provisions.  H.R.  13753.  Public 
UW  92-298. 

HEALTH 

Black  Lung  Benefits  Act  of  1972 
Amended  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
sad  Safety  Act  of  1969  so  as  to  extend  and 
broaden  benefits  under  title  IV  of  the  Act 
for  disabled  miners  and  depedents  of  miners 
who  die  of  penumoconiosls;  extended  to 
June  30,  1973,  federal  responsibility  for  pay- 
ments under  the  program;  and  contained 
other  provisions.  H.R.  9212.  Public  Law  92- 
303. 

Communicable  disease  control 

Authorizes  890  million  annually  for  a  5- 
year  program  to  project  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  assistance  In  programs 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  conmiunl- 
cable  diseases  and  creating  a  new  section  to 
the  Public  Hetath  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
s  special  venereal  disease  prevention  and  con- 
trols program  for  which  Is  authorized  an- 
nually for  the  next  three  fiscal  years:  815 
million  in  project  grants  for  research,  train- 
ing, and  public  health  projects  relating  to 
prevention  and  control;  830  million  In  for- 
mula grants  to  states  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  programs  for  diagnosis  and 
treatment;  and  830  million  in  propect  grants 
to  States  for  prevention  and  control  pro- 
grams. S.  3442.  P/S  6 '7/72. 

Consumer  Safety  Act  of  1972 

Creates  a  new.  Independent  Pood,  Drug, 
and  (3onsumer  Product  Agency  within  the 
Federal  structure  which  has  undiluted  re- 
sponsibility for  preventing  consumers  from 
being  exposed  to  unsafe  foods,  drugs,  and 
other  consumer  products;  consolidates 
within  the  new  Agency  various  consumer 
products;  consolidates  within  the  new 
Agency  various  consumer  product  safety  ac- 
tivities now  being  handled  by  a  number  of 
present  food,  drug,  and  product  safety  ac- 
tivities of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission;  and  re- 
peals various  consumer  safety  laws  directed 
at  particular  products  or  specific  hazards  and 
replaces  them  with  a  single,  comprehensive 
consumer  product  safety  law  capable  of 
reaching  any  consumer  product  In  the  mar- 
ketplace presenting  an  unreasonable  risk  of 
Injury,  S.  3419.  P/8  6/21/72. 
Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972 

Strengthened  and  Improved  the  adnaln- 
istratlve  structure  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW) 
through  which  the  Secretary  of  HEW  Is  re- 
sponslblle  for  delivering  a  broad  range  of 
coordinated  drug  abuse  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  services;  established 
a  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent: established  a  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse  within  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health' to  be  created  on  December  31, 
1974;  established  a  National  Advt8C»7  Coun- 
cil for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention;  and  provided 
for  extensive  new  Federal  assistance  to  pro- 
mote and  Improve  the  development  of  State 


and  local  drug  abuse  prevention,  treatment, 
and  rehabUltatlon  programs.  S.  2097  Public 
Law  92-256. 

Drug  Listing  Act  of  1972 

Provides  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  with  a  current  list  of  each 
drug  manufactured,  prepared,  propagated, 
compounded,  or  processed  by  a  drug  estab- 
lishment registered  under  the  Act,  which 
would  be  revised  semi-annually.  H.R.  9936. 
P/H/9/16/71.  P/S  amended  6/30/72. 
Flammable  fabrics 

Authorizes  84  million  for  fiscal  year  1973 
to  carry  out  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  of 
1963  and  extend  fiammablllty  standards  to 
Include  children's  sleepwear  for  sizes  7-14. 
HJR.  6066.  P/H  4/28/71.  P/8  amended  6/16 
72.  Reconsidered  and  P/8  amended  6/19/73. 

Lead  based  paint  poisoning  amendments 

Extends  the  provisions  of  the  Lead  Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act;  authorizes 
8100  million  annually  for  lead  poisoning  pro- 
grams; authorlzee  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  Implement  proce- 
dures to  prohibit  the  use  of  lead-based  paint 
In  construction  of  Federal  or  Federally -as- 
sisted housing  and  In  the  manufacture  of 
certain  toys,  furniture,  and  utensils;  revises 
standards  for  the  lead  content  In  paint;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  8.  3080.  P/8 
6/14/72. 

National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and 
Blood  Act  of  1972 

Enlarges  the  authorities  of  the  National 
HeBu-t  and  Lung  Institute  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  in  order  to  advance  the 
national  attack  upon  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  blood  vessels,  the  lungs  and  blood;  re- 
quires the  Director  of  the  Institute,  with  the 
advice  of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Ad- 
visory Council,  to  develop  a  plan  for  a  ten- 
point  National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung  and 
Blood  Disease  Program  and  authorizes  the 
Director  to  acquire  and  rnalntaln  cardio- 
vascular and  pulmonary  diseases  cental, 
laboratories  and  other  facilities  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  the  program.;  authorize  the 
establishment  of  15  research  centers  for 
cardiovascular  diseases  and  16  reseexch  cen- 
ters for  pulmonary  diseases;  establishes  an 
Office  of  Heart  and  Lung  Health  Education 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
S.  3323.  P/8  4/7/72. 

National  Institute  of  Arthritis.  Metabolism, 
and  Digestive  Diseases 

Redesignated  the  National  Institute  of  Ar- 
thritis and  Metabolic  Diseases  as  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Di- 
gestive Diseases;  established  within  that  In- 
stitute's presently  existing  advisory  council 
a  conmilttee  to  advise  the  Director  of  the 
Institute  on  activities  relating  to  digestive 
diseases;  and  provided  a  statutory  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Director  of  the  Institute  to  carry 
out  intramural  research,  extramural  re- 
search, and  training  In  the  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, and  prevention  of  digestive  diseases. 
HJi.  13691.  Public  Law  92-305. 

National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Act 

Established  a  national  program  to  control, 
to  conduct  research,  and  to  Improve  proce- 
dures In  the  treatment  of  persons  suffering 
from,  sickle  cell  trait  or  sickle  cell  anemia; 
authorized  grants  and  contracts  to  public 
and  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organizations, 
or  Institutions  to  assist  In  establishing  and 
operating  voluntary  sickle  cell  anemia  screen- 
ing and  counseling  programs;  and  contained 
other  provisions.  8.  2676.  Public  Law  92- 
Nutrltion  program  for  the  elderly 

Amended  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
to  authorize  8100  mlUlon  for  1873  and  8150 
million  for  fiscal  year  1974  In  grants  to  the 
States  for  establishing  and  operating  nutri- 
tion projects  to  provide  low  cost,  nutri- 
tionally sound  meals  to  Individuals  60  years 


of  age  or  older  and  tbelr  spouses,  provided 
such  Individuals  fall  within  certain  cate- 
gories. S.  1163.  Public  Law  93-258. 

Sudden  infant  death  syndrome 
Designates  the  search  fc-  •.  cause  and  cure 
for  sudden  Infant  death  as  one  of  the  highest 
priorities  of  research  activities  in  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development;  directs  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  develop, 
publish,  and  distribute  literature  to  educate 
the  families  stricken  by  this  disease  and  the 
professionals  who  come  In  contact  with  It; 
and  further  directs  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to 
work  toward  reliable  statistical  reporting  of 
the  disease  throughout  the  nation  and  Its  In- 
clusion In  the  International  Classlflcatlon  of 
Disease.  S.J.  Res.  206.  P/6  6  '7/73. 

HOUSINO 

Housing  arul  urbon  deiekrpment 
Overhauls  legislation  Involving  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  toortgage  Insurance 
program  and  the  low -rent  public  housing 
program;  contains  a  new  block  grant  pro- 
gram to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  local- 
ities for  community  development;  establishes 
a  new  program  of  Federal  grants  to  com- 
munities to  help  meet  operating  expenses  of 
the  Nation's  mass  transit  systems;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  S   3248.  P/8  3/2/72. 

INDIANS 

Assiniboine   Indians   of   Montana   judgment 
funds 

Authorizes  the  division  and  disposition  of 
Judgment  funds  awarded  to  the  Asslnlbome 
Tribes  residing  on  the  Fort  Peck  and  Port 
Belknap  Reservations  in  Montana,  which 
have  been  appropriated,  but  cannot  be  used 
by  the  recipients  of  the  ward  until  au- 
thorized by  Congress.  S.  3230.  PS  6  35.  72. 
P/H  amended  6/6/72.  Senate  requested  con- 
ference 6/30/72. 
Blackfeet  and  Gros  Ventre  Tribes,  Montana 

Authorized  division  and  dlspoeltlon  of 
Judgment  funds  awarded  to  the  Blackfeet 
Tribes  of  the  Blackfeet  Reservation. 
Montana,  and  the  Gros  Ventre  lYibe  of  the 
Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  Montaiia.  S.  671. 
Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of 
the  Flathead  Reservation.  Montana 

Authorized  dlspoeltlon  of  Judgment  funds 
awarded  to  the  Confederated  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reeervatlon , 
Montana.  8.  602.  Public  Law  93-253. 

Confederated  Tribes  of  the  ColiHlle 
Reservation 

Authorizes  disposition  of  Judgment  funds 
awarded  to  the  Oonfederated  Tribes  of  the 
Colville  Reservation,  and  contained  other 
provisions.  H.R.  6291.  Public  Law  92-244. 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  of  1946 — 
Extension 

Extended  the  life  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  for  6  years,  frcan  April  10,  1972. 
to  A{>rll  10,  1977,  and  contained  other  pro- 
visions. HJl.  10390  (S.  2408).  Public  Law 
92-265. 

Jioarilla  Apache  Tribe,  New  Mesioo 

Authorized  the  use  of  a  judgment  of 
89.382,709  to  the  Jlcarllla  Apache  Tribe  in 
New  Mexico  to  be  used,  after  payment  of 
attorney  fees  and  litigation  expenses,  for  any 
purpose  requested  by  the  tribe  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  H.R  9019 
Public  Law  92-296. 
Kickapoo  Indians  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 

Authorizes  the  division  of  five  claims 
Judgments  between  the  Klckapo  Tribe  of 
Kansas  and  the  Kickapoo  Tribe  of  Oklahoma, 
and  authorizes  the  disposition  of  the  funds 
after  they  are  divided,  and  also  the  dlsposi- 
tlcc  of  a  sixth  Judgment  reeovered  by  the 
Klckapo  Tribe  of  Oklaboooa  alone.  HJR.  6797. 
P/H  6/3/71.  P/S  amended  4/19/72. 
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ttiamt  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  arid  Indiana 

Authorized  disposition  of  Judgment  funds 
awarded   to   the  Miami   Tribes   of  Olclalioma 
and  Indiana.  HJR.  5199.  Public  Law  92-309. 
Pueblo  of  CocMti  Indians 

Provides  that  all  right,  title,  and  interest 
of  the  United  States  In  approximately  3.308 
acres  of  federally  owned  land,  acquired  for 
schocl  purposes,  together  with  improvements 
thereon,  will  be  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  the  Pueblo  of  Cochltl.  subject  to 
exlst'.nj  rights-of-way  S  538.  PS  5  4  72. 
Southern  Vte  Tribe 

Authorized  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  tribal  constitu- 
tion, ordlnauces  and  resolutions  adopted 
thereunder  to  sell  any  land  that  Is  held  by 
t:.e  United  States  In  trust  for  the  tribe  or 
l.md  subject  to  a  restriction  against  allena- 
ii ju  or  taxation  Imposed  by  the  United 
Sta-.es  and  that  Is  not  needed  for  Indian  use. 
S    1140  Public  Law  83-313. 

Stockb'uige-Munsee  Indian  Community 

Traiislers  13,077  acres  of  federally  owned 
submaxglnal  land  to  the  Stocltbrldge-Munsee 
Indian  Community  with  the  title  to  be  held 
In  trust  by  the  United  States;  provides  pro- 
tection to  any  person  who  may  have  a  vested 
Interest  In  the  land:  directs  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  value  of  the  beneficial  Interest 
conveyed  should  or  should  not  be  set  off 
against  any  claim  against  the  United  States 
determined  by  the  Commission;  and  reserves 
all  mineral  Interests  in  the  land  to  the 
United  States.  S    722    P  S  6  8  72. 

Walker  River  Indian  Reservation,  Nevada 

Acaends  the  act  of  August  9.  1955.  as 
amended,  by  authorizing  leases  on  the 
Walker  River  Reservation  for  a  period  up  to 
99  years  for  public  religious,  educational 
recreational,  residential,  or  business  purposes 
and  for  farming  purposes  which  require  the 
malting  of  substantial  investment  In  the  Im- 
provement of  the  land  for  the  growing  of  sf>e- 
cUllzed  crops.  S.  953.  P  S  5/11/72. 
YaiUiton  Sioux  Tribe 

Provides  for  the  disposition  of  funds  to 
pay  a  judgment  of  »1,250.000  against  the 
United  Statee  that  was  recovered  by  the 
Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  In  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission;  states  that  such  money  has 
been  appropriated  but  may  not  be  used  until 
authorizing  legislation  has  been  en*cted; 
ana  contains  other  provisions  HR  7742.  P/H 
11    13  71.  P  S  amended  4/  19  72. 

INTEKNATIONAL 

Agreements  icith  Portugal  and  Bahrain 
Stated  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  any 
agreement  with  Portugal  and  Bahrain  for 
military  bases  or  foreign  assistance  should  be 
submitted  as  a  treaty  to  the  Senate  for  ad- 
vice and  consent.  S.  Res  214.  Senate  adopted 
3  3  72. 

Arctic  winter  games  authorization 
.Authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $250,000 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  assist  In 
financing  the  Arctic  Winter  Games  which  are 
scheduled  to  be  held  In  Alaska  In  1974  and 
which  are  hosted  for  the  first  time  by  the 
United  States,  and  provides  for  the  disburse- 
ment of  these  funds  under  such  condltlona 
as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate.  S.  3988. 
P/S  5/15/72. 

Asian  Development  Bank — 
US.  contributions 
Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
la  his  capacity  as  US.  Governor  of  the  Bank, 
to  agree  to  a  US  contribution  of  $100  mil- 
lion In  two  lnat*llment«  to  the  Banks  con- 
solidated Special  Punds;  authorized  appro- 
priations therefor  of  I^O  million  and  $40  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  years  1973  and  1973,  respective- 
ly; required  the  President  to  Instruct  the 
US  Executive  Director  of  the  Bank  to  vote 
agalnat  any  loan  to  any  country  which  ex- 


propriates property:  and  contained  other  pro- 
visions. 8.  749.  Public  Law  93-346. 
Diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities  to  the 
mission  of  the  European  communities 
Authorizes  the  President  to  extend  or  enter 
Into  an  agreement  extending  to  the  mission 
of  the  Commission  of  the  European  Commu- 
nities and  Its  members  the  same  privileges 
and  Immunities  now  enjoyed  by  diplomatic 
missions  in  Washington,  D.C.  i3.  2700  P/S 
3,  17   72 

Fishermen's  Protective  Act 

Amends  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of 
1967  m  order  to  expedite  the  reimbursement 
of  U.8.  vessel  owners  for  charges  paid  by  them 
for  the  release  of  vessels  and  crews  Illegally 
seized  by  foreign  coiuitrles;  to  strengthen 
the  provisions  therein  relating  to  the  collec- 
tion of  claims  against  such  foreign  countries 
for  amounts  so  reimbursed;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  Hit.  7117.  P/H  8/3/71. 
P'8  amended  5  26/73.  In  conference, 
foreign  aid  authorization 
Authorized  for  fiscal  year  1973  $1,518,000,- 
000  for  military  assistance  and  for  fiscal 
year  1973  $984  million  for  economic  and 
humanitarian  assistance;  Imposed  a  celling 
of  $341  million  on  funds  which  may  be  obli- 
gated in  or  for  Cambodia  la  fiscal  year  1972 
and  put  a  celling  of  200  on  the  number  of 
American  civilian  and  military  government 
personnel  In  Cambodia,  and  contained  other 
provisions.  S.  2819.  Public  Law  92-226. 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  (IDB)  — 
U.S.  contributions 
Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
:n  his  capacity  as  U.S.  Governor  of  the  IDB 
to  pay  to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
the  second  and  third  Installments  of  $450 
:iillllon  each  for  U.S.  contributions;  author- 
ized appropriations  therefor;  required  the 
President  to  instruct  the  VS.  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Bank  to  vote  against  any  loan 
til  any  country  which  expropriates  property: 
and  contained  other  provisions.  S.  748.  Public 
Law  92-246. 

International  agreements  other  than  treaties 
Requires  that  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  hereafter  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States,  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  within  sixty  days  after  the  execu- 
tion thereof,  except  where  the  Immediate 
public  disclosure  of  an  agreement  would.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  President,  be  prejudicial 
to  national  sectirlty,  the  agreement  shall  not 
be  no  transmitted  to  the  Congress  but  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Comnilttee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  under  an  appropriate  Injunction 
of  secrecy  to  be  removed  only  upon  due  no- 
Uce  from  the  President.  8.  586.  P/8  2/16/72. 
International    Coffee   Agreement,   1968 — 

Extension 
Extended  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
October  1,  1973.  to  carry  out  and  enforce 
certain  provisions  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  Act  of  1968.  H  R.  8293.  Public 
Law  92-262. 

International  Development  Association 

{IDA) — U.S.  contributions 
Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
in  his  capacity  as  the  U.S    Governor  of  the 
Association,  to  contribute  to  the  IDA  three 
annual    installments   of   $320   million   each; 
authorized  appropriations  therefor;  required 
the  President  to  instruct  the  U.S.  Executive 
Directors  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  and  the  IDA 
to  vote  against  a  loan  for  any  country  which 
expropriates  property:    and   contained   other 
provision*.  8    2010.  Public  Law  92-347. 
Interpol  dues 
Substitutes  $100,000  for  the  present  statu- 
tory celling  of  $38,500  on  the  total  annual 
dues  authorized  to  be  paid  for  membership 
of   the    United    States   in   the   Internatlon*! 
Crlmln*l  Police  Organization  (Interpol)  and 


authorizes  payment  of  $55,000  to  meet  the 
unptald  balance  ol  dues  for  calentlar  years 
1970  and  1971,  which  have  not  been  paid 
because  of  the  exlsUng  $28,600  celling.  H.R. 
11360.  P/H  11/15/71.  P/S  amended  4/28/73. 
In  conference. 

Olympic  Games 

Extended  the  good  wshes  of  the  Senate  to 
the  citizens  of  Japan  and  the  participant* 
of  the  Eleventh  Winter  Olympic  Oames  and 
affirmed  the  Senate's  support  for  the  desig- 
nation of  Denver  as  host  city  for  the  Twelfth 
Winter  Oames  In  1976.  S.  Bes.  246.  Senate 
adopted  1/31  72. 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 

Authorized  $36  mlUlon  for  flacal  year  1972 
to  the  Department  of  State  for  grants  to 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  S.  18. 
Public  Law  92-264. 

Authorizes  $38,520,000  for  fiscal  year  1973 
to  the  Department  of  State  tor  grants  to 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  S.  3645 
P/8  8/16/72. 

Recognition  of  Bangladesh 

Expressed  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  recognize  Bangladesh 
a.s  an  independent  foreign  country  .-i.id  rec- 
ognize Its  Government.  S.  Con.  Res.  55  Sen- 
ate adopted  3/21   72. 

State-USIA  authorizations 

Authorized  a  total  of  $1,001,130,000  ($648,- 
354,000  for  the  Department  of  State — of 
which  $85  mUUon  Is  specified  for  use  by 
larael  to  assist  in  the  migration  of  Soviet 
refugees:  $200,249,000  for  the  U.S.  Infor- 
maUon  Agency;  $22  mUllon  for  the  Anns 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency;  $88,027.- 
000  Tor  the  Peace  Corps;  and  $43.6  million 
for  use  by  the  President  for  International 
narcotics  control) :  created  a  oommlaslon  to 
make  a  long-range.  In-depth  study  of  the 
governnaental  mechanism  and  programs  for 
the  making  and  conduct  of  foreign  policy; 
prohibited  dlstrlbuUon  of  U.S.  Informauon 
materials  to  the  U.S.  public  except  for  the 
publication  "Problems  In  Communism"; 
established  the  position  of  Under  Secretary  of 
State;  required  Senate  approval  of  persons 
given  the  personal  rank  of  Ambassador  or 
Minister;  encoviraged  more  candid  testimony 
to  Congyeii-slonal  committees  by  witnesses 
from  the  foreign  affairs  agencies:  and  con- 
tained other  provisions.  H.R.  14734.  Public 
Law  92- 

TREATIES 

Amendment  to  statute  of  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency 

Increases  the  membership  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  from  25  to  35  or  35  members, 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  more  equlUMe 
representation  on  the  Board  for  the  coun- 
tries of  the  lesser  developed  regions  as  wrtl 
as  to  Increase  the  representation  of  countries 
moet  advanced  In  the  technology  of  atomic 
energy.  Ex.  C,  93d-lat.  Resolution  of  raUfl- 
catlon  agreed  to  3/17/73. 
Convention  on  taking  of  evidence  abroad  In 
civil  or  commercial  matters 

Makes  the  employment  of  letters  of  request 
a  principal  means  of  obtaining  evldenoe 
abroad:  Improves  the  means  for  securing  evi- 
dence abroad  by  Increasing  the  powers  of 
consuls  and  by  Introducing  in  the  civil  law 
world,  on  a  limited  baaia,  the  concept  of  the 
oommlasl oners:  provldee  means  for  secuilng 
evidence  In  the  form  needed  by  the  court 
where  the  aotlon  is  pending:  and  reserves  all 
more  favorable  and  lees  restrictive  practices 
arising  from  internal  law.  internal  rules  of 
procedure  and  bilateral  or  multilateral  con- 
ventions. Ex.  A,  83d-3d.  Reaolutlon  of  rati- 
fication agreed  to  6/13/72. 
Convention  to  prevent  and  punish  act$  of 
terrorism 

Condemns  crimes  of  vloleinoe  against  ofS- 
alals  of  foreign  states  and  intematlonal  orga- 


niaattons  as  common  crimes  regardless  of  the 
motive  for  which  they  were  committed;  and 
•hus  excludes  sucr.  crimes,  for  purposes  of 
extradition  and  asylum,  from  being  treated 
as  political  offenses  for  which  diplomatic  or 
terrltonal  asylum  is  often  extended.  Ex.  D. 
9M-lst.  Resolution  of  ratlflcaUon  agreed  to 
613/72 

Extradition  treaty  leith  Argentina 
Lists  30  extraditable  offenses,  Including 
those  relating  to  narcotics  and  aircraft  hl- 
lackmg;  permits  extradlUon  In  the  case  of 
conspiracy  to  commit  any  of  the  offenses 
menUonted;  provides  that  If  one  of  the  parties 
refuses  to  extradite  a  national  of  the  other 
party,  then  that  party  Is  obUged  to  under- 
take to  try  the  individual  requested  when 
the  offense  is  punishable  imder  its  own  laws 
»nd  It  has  appropriate  Jurisdiction:  provldee 
for  Judicial  cooperation  in  criminal  matters 
by  the  execuUon  of  letters  rogatory:  and 
contains  other  provisions.  Xz.  F.  BSd-ad.  Res- 
olution of  ratification  agreed  to  6/13/73. 
International  plant  protection  convention 
Promotes  international  cooperation  In 
controlling  pests  and  diseases  of  plants  and 
plant  products  and  in  preventing  their  intro- 
duction and  spread  across  International 
boundaries.  Ex,  D.  84th-2d.  Resolution  of 
ratification  agreed  to  6/12/72. 
Partial  revision  of  the  radio  regulations 

relating  to  space  telecommunications 
Revises  the  Radio  Regulations  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  space  telecommunication  tech- 
niques, radio  frequency  allocations,  techni- 
cal criteria,  and  administrative  procedures. 
Ex.  E,  92d-2d.  Resolution  of  ratification 
screed  to  6   13/72 

Seabed  arms  control  treaty 
Provides  that  the  parties  undertake  not  to 
emplant  or  emplaoe  nuclear  weapons  or  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  seabed 
and  the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil  thereof 
beyond  the  outer  limit  of  a  "seabed  zone"  as 
defined  therein.  Ex.  H,  93d-l8t.  Resolution  of 
ratification  agreed  to  3/16/73. 
Treaty  uHth  Horvduraa  on  the  Stoan  Islands 
Settles  longstanding  differences  between 
the  United  States  and  Honduras  resulting 
from  their  conflicting  claims  to  the  Swan 
Islands.  Ex.  H.  82d-ad.  Resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion agreed  to  6/ 12  72. 

U.N.  Fund  for  Environment 
Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment (June  6-16,  1972)  should  urge  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  $100  million  U.N.  Voluntary 
Fund  for  the  Environment.  8.  Con.  Res  82. 
P/S  6/13/72. 

LABOK 

Emergency  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1971 

Extended  for  six  months  the  time  periods 
during  which  unemployed  Individuals  may 
receive  the  emergency  unemployment  com- 
pensation payable  under  the  Emergency  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1971  and 
provided  for  the  financing  of  the  payments 
to  be  made  during  the  extended  time  periods 
through  an  Increase  In  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax.  H.R.  16687.  Public  Law  92-339. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Enforcement  Act 

Provided  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  with  a  court  enforcement 
method  for  enforcing  the  rights  of  workers 
■*ho  have  been  subjected  to  unlawful  em- 
ployment practices:  expanded  the  coverage 
of  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1864 
'rem  those  employers  and  labor  organiza- 
tions having  35  or  more  employees  or  mem- 
bers to  those  having  18  or  more  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  and  expanded 
the  coTerage  to  Include  employees  of  edu- 
cationsJ  Institutloiis  and  most  employees  of 


State  and  local  governments:  and  contained 
other  provisions  H3.  1746  (8.  2616).  Public 
Law  93-361. 

Interstate  Environment  Compact  Act  of 
1972 

Permits  the  States  involved  to  establish 
regional  waste  management  organizations 
with  the  necessary  authority.  Including  cap- 
ability to  incur  debt  and  sell  bonds,  to  im- 
plement existing  and  future  water  pollution 
requirements  without  the  lengthy  delay 
often  associated  with  usual  compact  approv- 
al, and  contains  other  provisions  8.  907.  P/3 
3/1/72. 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
Amendment  of  1972 

Elxtended  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  for  1  year  and  deleted  the  ex- 
isting provision  in  the  Act  of  1962  which 
prohibits  the  further  disbursement  of  funds 
under  that  act  after  December  30,  1972  (6 
months  after  the  act's  expiration  date  of 
June  30,  1972),  in  order  to  enable  MDTA 
contracts  to  continue  to  nuike  conunltments 
extending  over  the  period  of  a  full  year  in 
accordance  with  past  practices.  S.  3064.  Pub- 
lic Law  92-277. 

Wett  coast  dock  strike 

Provided  a  procedure  for  settlement  of  the 
dispute  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  Hawaii 
among  certain  shippers  and  associated  em- 
ployers and  certain  employees,  by  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  arbitra- 
tion to  make  a  determination  of  all  issues  in 
the  dispute,  which  will  be  final  and  binding 
on  the  parties,  subject  only  to  Judicial  review 
In  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict: and  contained  other  provisions.  8.J. 
Res.  187.  Public  Law  83-336. 

MEMOSLALS,    TKIBITTXS.    AND    KKDAX.S 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
memorative Medals 

Authorized  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission  to  utilize  the  facil- 
ities of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  on  a  fully 
relmbtirsable  basis  to  strike  a  aeries  of  com- 
memorative nation  medals.  Including  a  med- 
al commemorating  the  year  1776  and  its 
significance  to  American  Independence  and 
a  maximum  of  13  separate  medals  commemo- 
rating historical  events  of  great  Importance 
recognized  nationally  as  milestones  In  the 
contln'Ulng  progress  of  the  United  States. 
HR.  7987  Public  Law  93-228. 
Arlington  House 

Restored  to  the  Custls-Lee  Mansion  In 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  Its  original  his- 
torical name,  followed  by  the  explanatory 
memorial  phrase,  so  that  It  shall  be  known 
as  Arlington  House,  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Mem- 
orial. H.R    10595.  Public  Law  93-333. 

Attempted  Assassiruition  of  George  C. 
Wallace 

Deplores  and  condemiis  the  attempted  as- 
sassination of  Governor  Wallace  and  extends 
the  sympathy  and  best  wishes  of  all  Members 
of  Congress,  the  Vice  President  and  the  Pres- 
ident to  the  Wallace  family.  8.J.  Res.  234. 
Public  Law  82-298. 

Benjamin  Franklin  National  Memorial 

Provides  that  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Institute.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  be  de- 
signated as  the  National  Memorial  In  Honor 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  effective  upon  the 
conclusion  of  an  agreement  between  the 
governing  body  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  8J.  Res. 
221.  P/S  6/33/73. 

Chapel  of  the  Astronauts 

Authorized  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  8|>ace  Administration 
to  convey  for  fair  market  value  to  the  Chapel 
of  the  Astronauts,  Inc..  a  nonprofit  Florida 
corpcH^tion,  not  to  exceed  7  acres  of  unim- 
proved land  at  the  John  F.  Kexuiedy  Space 
Center.  NASA,  In  Florida,  tot  the  purpose  of 
constructing,  operating,  and  mamtalnlng  a 


public  faculty  for  worship  or  meditation  and 
a  memorial  to  our  Astronauts.  HJi.  11467. 
Public  Law  83-237. 

Congreu  of  the  InttrallieA  Confederation  of 
Reeerve  Officers 
Ext«nds  to  the  Interallied  Confederation 
of  Reserve  Officers  a  cordial  welcome  to  the 
United  States  on  the  occasion  of  the  25th 
meeting  of  that  organization,  which  is  to 
be  held  In  Washington,  D.C,  from  August  7 
through  August  13.  1972.  8.  Con.  R«8.  73. 
Senate  adopted  0/30/72. 

EiaenhoiBer  Memorial 
Provides  that  10  percent  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  minted  proof  dollar  coins  bear- 
ing the  likeness  of  former  President  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower  be  granted  to  Elsenhower  Col- 
lege to  provide  additional  endowment  and 
additional  facilities  and  equipment  for  the 
coUege.  8.  2987.  P  '8  6  /8  '72. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  MemoriaX 
Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
upon   the   request   of   the   Franklin   Delano 
Roooevelt   Memorial   Commission,    to  parti- 
cipate In  the  planning  and  design  of  an  ap- 
propriate memorial  to  the  late  President,  and 
authorized  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
George  William  Andrews  Lock  and  Dam 
Named  the  Columbia  lock  and  dam,  Chat- 
tahoochee River.  Alabama,  In  honffi'  of  the 
late  Honorable  George  William  Andrews  HR. 
12488.  Public  Law  92-229. 

Girl  Scout*  of  America 
Commended  the  Olrl  Scouts  of  the  Dnlted 
States,  during  the  week  of  March  12  through 
18.  on  the  occasion  of  their  60th   birthday 
for  a  progressive  spirit  and  lasting  contribu- 
tion to  the  social  welfare  of  this  Nation.  8. 
Res.  268.  Senate  adopted  2 '21/73. 
Harry  s.   Truman 
Extends  the  greetings  and  warm  wishes  of 
the  Congress  on  the  occasion  of  former  Presi- 
dent Harry  8.  Truman's  eighty-eighth  birth- 
day, and  expresses  the  gratitude  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  Congress  to  President  Truman 
for  his  many  years  of  distinguished  service 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  world.  S.  Con.  Res.  78.  Senate  adopted 
4/18,  72.  House  adopted  4/30  73. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover 
Express   the    sense    of    the    Congress    that 
the  body  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  should   lie  In 
state  In  the  Rottinda  of  the  United  States 
Capitol.   H.    Con.    Res.   000.   House    adopted 
6/3/73.  Senate  adopted  6  2  72. 

J    Edga'-  Hoover  Building 
Designates  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation Building  now  under  construction  in 
Washington.    DC.    the     "J     Edgar    Hoover 
Building.'  S.  3668.  PS  8  25  72. 

John  D  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Memorial  Parkway, 
Wyoming 
Authorizes  the  establishment  and  desig- 
nation of  the  John  D  Rockefeller.  Jr.,  Me- 
morial Parkway,  to  extend  from  West  Thumb 
In  Yellowstone  National  Park  to  the  south 
entrance  of  Orand  Teton  National  Park  in 
Wyoming.  8.  3168.   P  S  3  34  72. 

Law    enforcement    officers 
Requested  that  on  Law  Day,  May  1,  1873, 
special  emphasis  be  given  in  tribute  to  law 
enforcement   officers.   S.   J    Res.    168.   PubUo 
Law  92-382 

Seabees  Memorial 
Authorizes  the  Seabee  Mentor lal  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  to  erect  a  memorial  on  public 
grounds  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  Its 
environs,  in  honor  and  commemoration  of 
the  Seabees  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  contains 
other  proviwions.  HJ.  Res.  68.  P  H  8  9/72. 
P/8    amended    6  23 '73. 

U^.  Frigate   'Constellation"  Medal 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  strike  and  to  furnish   to  the  Constella- 
tion Committee  of  the  Star -Spangled  Bannw 
Flag  House  Association,  Inc  ,  not  more  thaa 
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100  000  medals  In  honor  of  the  176th  anni- 
versary of  the  launching  of  the  U.S.  frtgate 
Constellation,  tne  first  ship  In  the  0.8.  Nbtt 
8.  a4M.  PS  6/80/7a. 

MATTTRAL    MaCTTUCWI 

AmUtad  Sational  Recreational  Area.  Texas 
Authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  63,000- 
acre  national  recreation  area  In  southwest 
T»xaa.  comprising  that  portion  of  the  Amis- 
tad  Reservlor  and  adjacent  lands  on  the  Rio 
Grande  Dev'.ls  fir.d  Pecos  Rivera  In  the 
United  Stat«s.  8.  1298.  PS  5/35/72. 
Arkansas  land  conveyance 
Authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  a  condition  in  a  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  In  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas to  the  ArKansaa  State  Game  and  Pish 
Commission  which  requires  the  land  to  be 
used  for  public  purposes.  HJl.  6404.  Public 
Law  83-319. 

Brantley  project.  Pecos  River  Basin.  New 

Mexico 
\utbortae8  construction,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Brantley  reclamation 
project  in  southeastern  New  Mexico  to  pro- 
vide substantial  flood  protection  for  the 
Carlsbad  area.  Irrigation.  watM  supplies, 
recreation,  and  fish  and  wUdllfe  conserva- 
tion. 3   50   P  3  3 '30  72. 

Buffalo  National  River,  Ark. 
Established  the  Buffalo  National  River  la 
the  State  of  Aricansas.  said  area  to  Include 
not  more  than  95.730  acres.  S.  7.  Public  Law 
93-237 
Fossil  Butte  National  Monument,   Wyo. 
EstablUhes     th«     Posall     Butte     NaUonal 
Monument  in  the  SUte  of  Wyoming  to  con- 
sist of  8,200  acres.  S.  141.  P/8  3/34/73. 
Golden  Eagle  Passport  Program 
Continued    the    "golden    eagle    passport" 
annual    permit    for    entrance   to    designated 
uulta   of    the   national   park   syst«m   and   to 
certain  other  naUonal  recreational  areas,  and 
contained   other   provisions.   8.    1893.   Public 
L»w  93-347. 

Gulf    Island    National    Seashore.    Florida    <t 
MissUsippi 
Amended   the   existing  law  which  created 
the   Qulf   islands  National   Seashore   by   In- 
creasing the  land  acquisition  acreage  on  the 
MlMljalppl  mainland  from  135  to  400  acree 
and  by  increasing  the  amount  authorized  for 
land  acquisition  by  •342,000;   and  Increased 
the    development    celling    for    the    seashore 
by  13,995.000.  8.  3153.  Public  Law  92-275. 
Honokoh.au  National  Historical  Landmark 
Authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  study  the  area  of  the  Hono- 
kohau   National   Historic  Landmark  for  the 
purpose   of   determining   the   feaalblUty   and 
desirability    of   establishing   a   unit    of   the 
national  park  system  in  the  area,  and  con- 
tained  other   provisions    H.R.    11774.   Public 
Law  »3-34fl. 

Indian  Peaks  Area 
Authorize*  the  Secreitary  of  Agriculture  to 
review  as  to  lU  sultablUty  for  preservation 
as    wilderness    the    area    of    approximately 
75,000  acres  commonly  known  as  the  Indian 
Paaks  Area  In  the  State  of  Colorado  west  of 
Denrer.  3.  1198.  P^8  6/7/73. 
Interstate  compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas 
Consents  to  an  extension  and  renewal  of 
the   interstate  compact  to  conserve  oil  and 
gas.  8J.  Bea.  73.  PMbUo  Law  93-323. 
Kansas- Netrraska  Big  Blue  River  Compact 
Oave  coogieaalonal  consent  to  a  compact 
betwettD   g^f"   and   Nebniaka   which    will 
dlTide  the  waters  of  the  Big  and  Little  Blue 
Rivers,  promote  the  orderly  development  of 
these  waters  and  reduce  pollution.  H.R.  8116. 
Public  Law  93-308 

Kosciuszko  National  Historic  Site 
BitabUahaa     th«     Thaddeus     Koacluazko 
Hoooe  National  Historic  Site  In  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania    to    include    the    Philadelphia 


Home  of  General  Koecluszko.  a  Polish  pa- 
triot and  soldier  whope  genius  as  a  military 
engineer  contributed  materially  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  American  Revolution.  8.  1973  P  S 
3,28  72. 

Longfellow  National  Historic  Site 

Establishes  the  Longfellow  National  His- 
toric Site  In  Cambridge.  Mass.,  and  author- 
ize* the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire 
by  donation  the  former  home,  together  with 
fximlahlngs  and  other  property  of  the  popu- 
lar American  poet  of  the  19th  century,  Hen- 
ry Wadaworth  LongfeUow.  8.  3129.  P/3 
3/22   72. 

Magnuson  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of 
1972 

Establishes  a  national  progi-am  for  the 
managemont.  beneficial  use.  protection,  and 
development  of  the  land  and  water  resources 
of  the  Nation's  coastal  zones;  authorizes  a 
total  of  $20  million  for  fiscal  year  1973  (the 
estimated  cost  of  the  program  for  fiscal  1974 
and  flac&l  1975-1977  being  «71  5  and  »81.5  mil- 
lion respectively) ;  authorizes  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  to  coastal  states  for  up  to  66^rds 
percent  of  the  coet  of  establishing  and  ad- 
ministering coastal  zone  management  pro- 
grams; authorizes  for  1973  $6  million  In  Fed- 
eral grants  to  States  for  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  coet  erf  acquisition,  development,  and 
operation  of  estuarine  sanctuarlee;  authorizes 
»1.5  million  annually  from  1973-1977  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  inctirred  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce;  authorizes  $500,000  for 
1973  for  a  study  to  be  made  of  the  poealble 
environmental  hazards  of  offshore  oil  drlll- 
Lng  on  the  Atlantic  Outer  Continental  Shelf; 
and  creates  a  National  Coastal  Resources 
Board  (the  Vice-President  to  be  Its  chair- 
man) to  coordinate  the  programs  of  the 
various  Federal  agencies,  to  mediate  differ- 
ences between  any  Federal  agency  and  a 
coastal  state,  and  to  provide  a  forum  for  ap- 
peals by  any  area-wide  planning  entity  or 
unit  of  local  government.  S.  3607.  P/S  4/25/ 
72. 

Mining  and  minerals  research  centers 

Amends  the  Mining  and  Mineral  Policy  Act 
to  support  research  and  training  centers 
through  the  authorization  of  matching 
grants  to  each  State  of  $100,000  In  fiscal  year 
1973,  $200,000  In  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $250,000 
In  fiscal  year  1975  and  succeeding  fiscal 
years;  authorizes  additional  funds  for  special 
mineral  resources  research  projects;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  S.  635.  P  S  7/19/71. 
P/H  amended  5 '22/72.  In  conference. 
Missouri  River  basin 
-Authorizes  $114,000,000  in  appropriations 
to  complete  the  program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  for  the  completion  of  construc- 
tion of  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  pro- 
gram, formerly  called  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  project  S  3284.  PS  4/4  72.  P/H 
amended  4/17/73.  In  conference. 

National  forests  volunteers 
Authorized  the  employment  of  volunteers 
to  work  without  compensation  In  areas  ad- 
ministered by  the  Forest  Service;  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture   to  provide  for 
their  Incidental  expense;   authorized  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  $100,000;  and  contained 
other  provisions.  S.  1379.  Public  Law  92-300. 
National  park  systevi 
Increased    ceilings    in    appropriations    for 
land  acquisition  at  nine  areas  In  the  aatlon&l 
park  system;  Increased  oelllngs  on  appropfl- 
atlona  for  development  at  three  areas:  aiul 
authorized     boundary     revisions     at    eleven 
areas.  S.  3601.  Public  Law  92-272. 

Oregon  Dunes  National  Recreation  Area 
Rctabllahed    the    Oregon    Dunes    National 
Recreation  Area  of  33,337  acres  within  and 
adjacent  to  the  Sluslaw  National  Forest  In 
Oregon.  3.  1977.  Public  Law  93-260. 

Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972 
Promotes  the  safety  and  protects  the  en- 
vironmental    quality    of    ports,     waterfront 


areas,  and  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States.  HA.  8140.  PubUc  Law  03-340. 
Puukohola  Heiau  NaUonal  Historic  Site 
Establishes  the  Puukohola  National  His- 
toric Site  In  the  State  of  Hawaii  which  would 
provide  for  the  stabilization  and  preservatlou 
of  three  Important  Hawaiian  temples  and  the 
home  of  John  Toung.  a  prominent  English- 
man closely  aseoclated  with  the  early  history 
of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom.  HJl.  1462  P/H 
4/17/73.  P/8  amended  6/30/73. 

Saline  water  conversion  program 
authorization 

Authorized  an  appropriation  of  $26,871,000 
for   fiscal   year   1973   for   the   Federal  saline 
water  conversion  program.  H.R.  12749.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-273. 
San  Francisco  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refugt 

Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  establish  a  wUdllfe  refuge  In  the  southern 
part  of  San  Francisco  Bay  to  comprise  ap- 
proximately 21,663  acres  of  land  and  waters; 
and  authorized  for  the  5-year  life  of  th« 
program  from  July  1,  1972,  to  June  30,  1977, 
not  to  exceed  $20.3  million,  of  which  $9  mil- 
lion would  be  for  acquisition  purposes  and 
$11.3  million  for  carrying  out  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation.  HJl.  12143.  Public 
Law  93-930. 
Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area,  Idaho 

Establishes  as  the  Sawtooth  National  Rec- 
reation Area  some  750,000  acres  of  the  Saw- 
tooth, White  Clouds,  and  Boulder  Ranges  and 
adjacent  forest  and  high  mountain  valley 
lands  located  In  south  central  Idaho,  Includ- 
ing the  301 .000-acre  Sawtooth  Primitive  Area, 
which  would  be  designated  as  wilderness;  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  de- 
velop a  specific  proposal  for  the  creation  of  s 
national  park  In  this  area  and  to  submit  his 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  no  later 
than  December  31,  1974;  and  contains  otber 
provisions.  HJl.  6967.  P/H  1 '36/72.  P/8 
amended  6/33/72.  House  requested  confer- 
ence 6/19 '72. 

Sitka  National  Monument,  Alaska 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
acquire  certain  lands.  Including  the  Russian 
Mission,  for  addition  to  the  Sitka  National 
Monument,  and  redesignates  the  monument 
as  Sitka  National  Historical  Park.  S  1487. 
P  S  6,  30/72. 

Sycamore  Canyon  Wilderness,  Arizona 

Designated  approximately  48,500  acres  as 
the  Sycamore  Canyon  Wilderness  within  and 
as  a  part  of  the  Coconino,  Kalbab,  and  Pres- 
cott  National  Forests,  Arizona.  S.  960.  Public 
Law  92-241 . 

Tinicum  National  Environmental  Center 

Authorized  2,250,000  for  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  acquire  such  lands  in  Tlnlcxim 
Marsh,  Pennsylvania,  as  may  be  necessary, 
not  to  exceed  1,200  acres,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  Tlnlcum  National  Environ- 
mental Center,  and,  thus,  preserving  the  last 
true  tidal  marshland  In  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania.  HJl.  7088.  Public  Law 
92-326. 

Tojic  Substances  Control  Act  of  1972 

Requires  that  new  chemical  substances  be 
tested  by  their  manufacturer  for  their  en- 
vironmental and  public  health  effects  and 
that  the  results  of  thoae  tests  and  the  In- 
tended uses  of  the  chemical  substance  be 
furnished  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (E.P.A.)  for  review  90  days  In  ad- 
vance of  oommerclal  production  with  a  pos- 
sible second  90-day  exteikslon  If  necessary; 
requires  testing  of  existing  chemical  sub- 
stances which  EJ>.A.  finds  reason  to  believe 
pose  unreasonable  threats  to  human  health 
or  ths  snvlronnMnt;  provides  a  variety  of 
tools  to  regulate  toxic  substances  Including 
the  authority  to  restrict  use  and  distribu- 
tion, to  seize  Qbemlcsa  substanosa  creating 
Imminent  hasards,  and  to  order  suob  other 
action  as  is  necessary  to  protect  man  or  the 


.nvlronment;    requires    manufacturers    and 


processors 


of  chemical  substances  to  mam- 


^  certam  records  and  reports  to  enable 
lUe  Administrator  of  E.P.A.  to  properly  de- 
{,nnlne  hazards;  affords  citizens  the  oppor- 
tunity to  brmg  suite  to  enjoin  certain  vlola- 
jiong  of  the  act  and  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator to  perform  mandatory  duties;  author- 
las  the  Coast  Guard  to  establish  regulations 
governing  the  transport  of  chemical  sub- 
rt^nces  on  the  navigable  waters  at  its  own 
Initiative  or  upon  notice  of  E.P.A.;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  8.  1478.  P.  S  5/30/72. 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
Increases  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tion by  $610  million  to  complete  work  on 
storage  units  and  projects  in  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  originally  authorized  by 
the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  of 
1966  Hit.  18436.  P/H  4/17/72.  P/S  amended 
5/9,72.  In  conference. 

Van  Buren  National  Historic  Site 
Establishes  the  Van  Buren  National  His- 
toric Site,  which  Includes  the  former  resl- 
(ience,    called    Undenwald,    of    Martin    Van 
Buren,  eighth  President  of  the  United  States, 
at  Kmderhook,   N.Y.   S.    1426.   P/S   3  22/72. 
Vermejo  Ranch  acquisition 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
acquire  such  lands,  waters,  and  interests  as 
he  deems  desirable  for  national  forest  pur- 
poses within  the  proposed  Vermejo  Ranch 
purchase  area  as  shown  on  a  map  on  file  In 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 
such  acquisitions  to  become  a  part  of  the 
Carson  National  Forest.  8.  2699.  PS  6  15/72. 
Washakie  Wilderness  and  the  Shoshone 

National  Forest,  Wyoming 
Designates  the  Stratified  Primitive  Area  as 
g  part  of  the  Washakie  WUdemess,  hereto- 
fore known  as  the  South  Abearoka  Wilder- 
ness. Shoshone  National  Forest,  Wyoming. 
S.  166.  P/S  5/3/71.  P/H  amended  2/7/73. 
In  conference. 

Water  Pollution  Control  Act  amendments 
Establishes  a  policy  that  the  discharge  of 
pollutants  should  be  eliminated  by  1986  that 
the  national  chemical,  physical,  and  bio- 
logical Integrity  of  the  Nation's  waters  be 
restored  and  maintained,  and  that  an  Interim 
goal  of  water  quality  providing  for  the  pro- 
tection of  fish,  shellfish,  and  wildlife  and  for 
recreation  In  and  on  the  water  be  achieved  by 
1981;  changes  the  enforcement  mechanism  of 
the  Federal  water  pollution  amtrol  program 
from  water  quality  standards  to  effiuent 
limits;  balances  the  Federal -State  effort  in 
the  pollutant  discharge  permit  system;  au- 
thorizes $14  bUllon  during  fiscal  years  1972 
through  1975  for  Federal  grants  to  commu- 
nities for  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
fftcllltes;  and  contams  other  provisions. 
S.  2770.  P/8  11/2/71.  P/H  amended  3/29/72. 
In  conference. 

WATZS    POLLUnON    CONTaOL    ACT CXTTNSION8 

Extended  authorizations  for  salaries  and 
related  expenses  under  Section  5(n)  of  the 
Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  in  an 
amount  of  $9  million  for  the  period  Novem- 
ber 1,  1971,  to  Jiine  30.  1972  and  for  grants 
for  State  water  pollution  control  programs 
under  Section  7  In  an  amount  of  $16  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972.  8.  3122.  Public  Law 
93-240. 

Extends  authorizations  lor  research.  Inves- 
tigations, training,  and   taformation  under 
Section   6   of  the   Federal    Water   Pollution 
Control  Act  for  an   additional   $11    million 
(from   $30   million    for   the   period   endtnc 
April  30,  1972  to  $41  mlUlon  for  the  period 
ending  J\ine  30.  1972)  and  for  construction 
grants  under  Section  «  at  the  appropriated 
level  of  $2  bUUon  for  the  full  fiscal  year  1973, 
(an  additional  $350  million  to  the  previously 
authorized  stun).  8.  3672.  P/8  6/4 '73. 
Water  resources  planning  authorization 
Increesee  by  $3.6  mlUlon  tbe  fiscal  year 
1078  appropriations  for  the  Water  Besouroes 
Council  to  carry  out  certain  functions  as- 


signed to  It  under  the  provisions  of  the  Water 
Reeouroes  Planning  Act  of  1066.  8.  3384.  P/8 
6/6/72.  HJl.  14106.  P/H  6/5/73.  P/S  amended 
(by  language  of  S.  33S4)  0/10/72. 

Westlands  Water  District 
Providee  for  defehnent  of  constmctlon 
charges  against  Westlands  Water  District  for 
facilities  to  serve  Irrigation  water  to  ceraln 
lands  within  the  district  which  are  presently 
in  Federal  ownership.  H.K.  1683.  P/H  U/l/Tl. 
P/8  amended  3/ 1/72. 

Youth  Conservation  Corps 
Amends  the  Yout*»  Conservation  Corps 
Act  of  107O  to  expand  and  make  permanent 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  pilot  program 
and  to  provide  additional  employment  for 
young  people  while  furthering  the  proper 
development,  protection  and  maintenance  of 
our  natural  resources,  and  authorizes  $160 
million  annually  for  carrying  out  the  Act. 
8.  3464.  P/S  6/33/73. 
NOMZN AXIOMS     (ACTION    ST    BOIX    CALL    VOTX)  : 

Nomination  of  Richard  O.  Kleindienst,  of 

Arizona,  to  be  Attorney  General 
Nomination  confirmed  June  8,  1073.   (94- 
19) 

Nomination  of  George  P.  Shultz,  of  Illinois, 
to  b«  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Nomination  confirmed  Jtme  8,  1073.   (80- 


0) 


PROCLAMATIONS  : 

Clean  Waters  for  America  Week 
Authorizes  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  last  full  calendar 
week  In  May  of  1972  as  "Clean  Waters  for 
America  Week."  S.J.  Res.  210.  P/S  4/11/72. 
Father's  Day 
Authorlaed  the  President  to  designate  the 
third  Sunday  in  Jime  of  each  year  as  Father's 
Day.  HJ.  Res.  687.  Public  Law  92-278. 
Honor  America  Day 
De<dare  July  4,  1972,  as  a  day  to  honor 
America.    S.    Con.   Res.    87.    Senate    adopted 
6  28/72.  House  adopted  6/80/72. 
National  Arbor  Day 
Authorized  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  last  Friday  of  April 
1972  "National  Arbor  Day"  and  to  call  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities.  H.J.  Res.  663.  PubUc  Law  92-278, 
National  ArthHtis  Month 
Authorized  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation   designating    the    month    of    May 
1972,    as    "National    Arthritis    Month,"    B.J. 
Res.  1029.  Public  Law  93-389. 

National  Beta  Club  Week 
Authorized  and  requested  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  week  which  begins  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  March,  1972,  as  "National  Beta 
Cluh  Week."  S.J.  Res.  153.  Public  Law  92- 
234. 

National  Check  Your  Vehicle  Emissions 

Month 
Authorized  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  month  of  AprD, 
1973.  as  "National  Check  Tour  Vehicle  Emis- 
sions Week."  H.J.  Res.  1095.  Public  Law  03- 
374. 

National  Coaches  Day 
Authorizes  and  requests  the  President  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  designating  October  6. 
1973.  ss   "National   Coaches  Day."  8.J.   Res. 
313.  P/S  4/38/73. 

National  Day  of  Prayer  for  World  Peace 
Declared  It  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  tbe  President  designate  Sunday, 
February  30,  1972,  as  a  National  Day  of  Pray- 
er for  the  cause  of  world  peace.  H.  Con.  Res. 
634.  House  adopted  2/10/72.  Senate  adopted 
2/16/72. 

National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day 
Requested  the  President   to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  September  1073.  as  'T<a- 


tional  Hunting  and  Flahing  Day."  SJ    Res. 
117.  PubUc  Law  92-286. 

National  Shut-In  Day 
Authorizes  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  first  Sunday  in 
June  of  each  year  as  "National  Shut-In  Day  " 
S.J.  Res.  308.  P/8  4/11/72.  P  H  amended 
6  30/72. 

Motional  Voter  Registration  Month 
Authorized  the  President  to  designate  the 
calendar  month  of  September,  1972  as  "Na- 
tional Voter  Registration  Month"  and  to 
call  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  month  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities.  8.J  Res.  246  Public 
Law  92-360. 
National  Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of 

War/Missing  in  Action 
Authorised  the  President  to  designate  the 
period  beginning  March  36.  1972.  as  "Nation- 
al Week  of  Ooncem  for  Prisoners  of  War/ 
Missing  In  Action"  and  to  designate  March 
26,  1972,  as  a  national  day  of  prayer  for  these 
Amencans.  S.J.  Res.  189.  Public  Law  92-248. 

SPACS 

NASA  Authorization  Act,  1973 
Authorized  appropriations  totaling  $3,444,- 
150,000  to  the  Natloiial  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  fiscal  year  1073  for 
research  and  development,  construction  of 
faculties,  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes  H.R.  14070. 
Public  Law  92-304. 

TSAX8POBTATION    AND   COMMtTNTCATIOffS 

Coast  Guard  authorizations 

Authorised  a  total  of  $146380,000  in  ^- 
prop nations  for  fiscal  year  1973  for  use  by 
the  Coast  Ouard  for  the  procurement  of  ves- 
sels and  aircraft  and  oonstructlon  of  ahcxe 
and  offshore  eetabllahmenta,  and  authorised 
the  average  annual  active  duty  personnel 
strength  for  the  Coast  Ouard.  HJl.  13188. 
Public  Law  92-343. 

High-Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act 
extension 

Authorized  $97  mllllc»i  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
$126  million  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $92.0 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act;  authorised  reeearch 
and  development  m  door-to-door  ground 
transportation  as  well  as  high-speed  ground 
transportation;  extended  from  16  to  26  years 
the  maximum  period  for  repayment  of  loans 
to  railroads  guaranteed  under  part  V  of  the 
Interstate  Oommerce  Act;  and  contained  oth- 
er provisions.  S.  979.  Public  Law  03-348. 

International   Aeronautical  Exposition 
of   1972 

Increased  from  $3  million  to  $6  mlUlon  the 
funds  authorised  for  appropriation  under 
the  fiscal  year  1970  MUltary  Construction 
Authorization  Act  for  the  conduct  of  an 
Lntematlonal  aeronautical  exposition  to  be 
held  at  Dulles  International  Airport  from 
May  27,  1972.  through  June  4,  1972.  8  3244. 
Public  Law  02-262 

Merchant   Marine  Act 

Amended  Section  613  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1036,  the  cruise  legislation  sec- 
tion, to  auth(»'lze  the  cruising  of  passenger 
vessels  for  the  entire  year  If  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  finds  that  the  operation  of  the 
vessel  on  Its  trade  route  Is  not  required,  and 
to  permit  n.S.-fiag  passenger  vessels  to  carry 
maU  and  cargo  between  pK>rts  not  on  their 
regular  service  under  certain  conditions.  B.A. 
9663.  Public  Law  92-323. 

Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act 
Requires  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  set  property  loss  reduction  standards  for 
pMsenger  motor  vehicles;  establlshee  an  Au- 
tconobUe  Consumer  Inforaoatkn  study  to  de* 
termlne  how  to  provide  consumers  with 
meaningful  information  about  the  operating 
coets  and  safety  characteristics  of  partlcu- 
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lar  vehicles:  establishes  demonstration  proj- 
ect* to  test  the  design  and  feaalblllty  of 
diagnostic  test  inspection  facilities;  and  e«- 
rabllshes  a  national  policy  against  odometer 
tampering.  S  976  P/3  11,3.7l.P  H  amended 
5  23  72. 

Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  amendmenti 
Amei;d3  the  Natural  Oas  Pipeline  Safety 
\ct  of  1968  so  as  to  extend  the  deadline  by 
which  a  State  must  have  in  force  leglsUtlon 
authorizing  the  Stat*  enforcement  agency  to 
impose  monetary  and  injunctive  sanctions 
from  August  12.  1970  to  August  12.  1973;  au- 
-horues  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
make  grants-in-aid  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
co3t  of  personnel,  equipment,  and  activities 
.f  States  that  act  as  agent  of  the  Secretary 
in  enforcing  Federal  safety  standards  few 
•nterstate  pipelines;  authorizes  not  to  exceed 
W  mUllon  for  fiscal  y«ar  1973.  $3.8  mUllon 
for  flical  ye*r  1973.  and  $5  million  for  fla<»l 
vear  1974  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
nrovlslonfl  of  the  Act;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  H.R.  5066.  PH  6  3171.  PS 
amended  8/fl/73.  In  conference. 
PubJtc  broadcaat\ng 
Provides  improved  financing  for  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Bro«lcafltlng  with  a  two- 
vMj  authorization  under  a  formula  match- 
ing non-federal  fund  coming  Into  ail  of 
public  broikdcastmg.  but  In  no  event  g«»t«^ 
than  %&S>  mUllon  in  flacal  year  1973  and  »90 
mUllon  in  fiscal  year  1974;  authorizes  an  In- 
creaae  of  •lO  mUllon  In  flacal  year  1973. 
bringing  the  total  authorization  to  «25  mU- 
llon for  the  Educational  Broadcasting  Fa- 
culties Program:  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions HR  13918.  President  Nixon  vetoed 
June  30.  1973. 

Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970 
amendments 
Authorized  an  addlUonal  $235  mllUcn  for 
zrant  to  AmtraJc.  plus  «3  mUUon  annuaUy 
for  service  between  the  US.  and  the  foUow- 
mg  cities:  Vancouver.  Canada;  Montreal. 
Canada-  and  Nuevo  Laredo.  Mexico:  author- 
ized an  Increase  In  loan  guarantees  from  HOC 
JnllUon  to  •ISO  million  through  June  30, 
1973  and  »300  mUllon  thereafter,  and  limits 
the  loan  guarantee  authority  after  enactment 
to  expendltvires  for  capital  improvements; 
provided  the  General  Accounting  OfBce  with 
the  authority  to  review  records  of  participat- 
ing raUroads;  limited  salaries  of  Amtralt  of- 
ficers, to  that  of  Cabinet  officials,  except  for 
present  Amtrak  officers,  provided  that  the 
exceas  thereof  must  be  paid  only  from  net 
profits  of  Amtrak;  restored  within  stated 
guidelines,  passenger  train  pass  privileges 
iheld  prior  to  or  la  AprU  30.  1971 1  :o  raU- 
road  employew,  retirees,  and  dependents: 
and  contained  other  provisions.  HJl.  11417. 
Public  Law  93-318. 

Rates  in  foreign  air  transportation 
0»ve  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  discre- 
tionary authority,  subject  to  disapproval  by 
the  President,  to  suspend  or  reject  tariffs  in 
international  air  transportation  to  and  from 
the  United  States;  Imposed  on  U.S.  and  for- 
eign air  carriers  engaged  In  foreign  air  trans- 
portation a  duty  to  eattabllsh  Just  and  reason- 
able Individual  and  Joint  rates  and  practices: 
maintained  the  present  mechanism  for  es- 
•abllahlng  International  air  transportation 
-ates  through  the  International  Air  Trans- 
port Association,  gave  the  Board  the  statu- 
•.)ry  tools  needed  to  perform  Its  responsibility 
'.->  protect  the  traveler,  the  shipper  and  air 
■arrlers  by  suspending  and  rejecting  rates 
which  are  too  high  and  rates  which  are  de- 
structively low;  In  essence,  gave  the  Board 
the  same  degree  of  control  over  rates  and 
practices  of  foreign  air  carriers  operating  In- 
'o  US.  territory  as  foreign  coxmtries  now 
have  over  operation*  of  their  own  carriers 
and  o%er  operations  of  carriers  'orelgn  to 
those  nations.  HJl.  11418  (S.  3423).  Public 
Law  92-259. 


Ship  mortgage  insurance 
Amends  section  509  of  the  Merchant  Bto- 
rine  Act,  1930,  to  increase  the  amount  of 
Federal  ship  mortgage  Insurance  available 
for  high-powered  vessels  capable  of  sus- 
tained speed  of  more  than  40  knots.  S.  2684. 
P/S  3/30/72. 

Towing  vessel  licensing 
Promoted  safe  navigation  by  requiring 
that.  whUe  underway,  certain  towing  vessels 
shall  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
persons  licensed  under  regulations  pre- 
.scrlbed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating,  and 
required  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
conduct  a  study  and  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  thereon,  together  with  any  leg- 
islative recommendations,  concerning  the 
need  for  engineers  in  such  vessels.  H.R,  6479. 
Public  Law  93-339. 

Travel  agents  registration 
Adds  a  new  title  n  to  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  to  reqtilre  persons  operat- 
ing a  travel  agency  to  secure  registration 
certificates  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion and  prohibits,  after  January  1  1973. 
transportation  carriers  from  entering  Into  a 
contract  or  other  arrangement  with  any  per- 
son who  Is  not  a  registered  travel  agent.  S. 
2577.  PS  6/29/72. 

VKTESANS 

Disabled  veterans 
Provided  for  a  10-percent  increase  In  com- 
pensation rates  for  service-connected  dis- 
abiUties  and  a  10-percent  Increase  in  monthly 
dependents'  allowance  payable  for  depend- 
ents of  veterans  rated  at  least  50  percent  or 
more  disabled:  authorized  the  granting  of 
equitable  relief  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in  cases  of  loss 
Incurred  due  to  sulministrative  error;  and 
contained  other  provisions;  3.  3338.  Public 
Law  93-328. 

Specially  adapted  hjusing  for  disabled 
veterans 
Amended  chapter  21  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  a  grant  payable  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  V^eierans'  Administration  to 
$17,500  to  provide  specially  adapted  housing 
for  disabled  veterans.  S.  3343.  PubUc  Law 
92-341. 

Veterans'  Administration  Health  Manpower 

TrainiTig  Act  of  1972 
Expands  the  primary  function  of  the  VA 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  to  in- 
clude assisting  in  providing  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  health  care  manpower  for  national 
needs  lu  addition  to  providing  a  complete 
medical  and  hospital  service  for  veterans; 
authorizes  a  program  for  continuing  medical 
education  for  health  care  staff  of  VA  medi- 
cal facilities  and  staff  of  other  Federal  medi- 
cal faculties  and  members  of  the  surround- 
ing medical  community  on  a  reimbursable 
basts  utilizing  certain  VA  hospitals  as  "Re- 
gional Medical  Education  Centers;"  directs 
that,  to  the  extent  feasible,  any  new  VA  hos- 
pital be  constructed  In  close  proximity  to  a 
medical  school;  authorizes  for  each  of  seven 
fiscal  years  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1973  an 
appropriation  of  $125  million  for  three  major 
new  programs;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
H.J.  Res.  748.  P/H  7/19/71.  PS  amended 
4  27,  72. 

Veterans'  Health  Care  Expansion  Act  of  1972 

Improves  the  ability  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
nUnistration  to  deliver  quality  medical  care 
to  its  beneflLCiaries  by  removing  certain  leg- 
islative restrictions  in  the  scope  of  treat- 
ment (particularly  for  ambulatory  and  nurs- 
ing ctL.t) ;  by  expanding  coverage  to  cer- 
tain dependents  of  beneficiaries  or  former 
beneficiaries;  by  providing  for  a  comprehen- 
sive sickle  cell  anemia  screening  and  coun- 
selling program  for  requesting  veterans  and 
their  spoiises:  bv  improving  the  personnel 
system  of  the  Dep«ui;menc  of  Medicine  and 


Surgery  (DMAS)  to  provide  for  major  em- 
phasis on  the  recruitment,  training  and  em- 
ployment by  the  VA  of  recent  veterans  with 
medical  skills  and  to  make  DM&S  more  at- 
tractive to  skUled  health  care  personnel  and 
thus  more  able  to  compete  for  scarce  health 
-are  manpower;  by  Improving  the  staff-to- 
patient  ratio  in  VA  medical  faculties;  by  en- 
suring that  VA  facilities  are  structurally 
safe;  and  by  other  means.  HJl.  10880.  P/H 
10/4/71.  P/S  amended  5/4/72. 


EXTENSION  OP  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGS  I .  The  period  of  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
be  extended  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE      ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
OP  CONGRESS  A  "MIXED  BAG" 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  sum- 
mation of  what  the  Congress  has  done  is, 
of  course,  a  mixed  bag.  It  always  is  in 
every  session.  But  what  the  administra- 
tion is  saying  is,  "Give  us  the  legislation 
to  enable  the  country  to  be  well  and 
better  governed.  Give  us  the  legislation 
we  recommend,  or  give  us  your  version 
of  it." 

In  some  cases  this  has  been  done,  but 
in  major  matters,  such  as  revenue  shar- 
ing and  welfare  reform,  the  legislation 
is  not  yet  enacted.  All  that  is  happening 
is  that  we  want  to  see  it  enacted.  The 
same  is  true  as  to  vital  matters  such  as 
the  portability  of  pensions,  matters  that 
pertain  to  general  welfare,  and  matters 
that  relate  to  better  ordered  relation- 
ships between  management  and  labor, 
wherever  they  need  to  be  worked  out. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  we  can  complete 
action  on  the  appropriation  bills.  I  think 
we  should  get  action  on  the  major  legis- 
lation that  the  President  sent  up  here. 
We  ought  to  do  something  in  the  health 
field  before  we  go  home,  and  I  hope  we 
can. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  completed 
its  convention  and  has  adopted  a  plat- 
form. The  Republican  Party  was  in  a 
similar  position  in  1948.  I  was  serving  in 
the  House  then,  and  President  Truman 
called  Congress  back  for  2  weeks  and 
said  to  it: 

You  have  passed  a  platform.  Now  enact  It. 

This  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  an 
impossibility,  but  it  certainly  helped  Mr. 
Truman's  cause.  The  Republican  Party, 
of  course,  certainly  could  not  enact  the 
whole  program,  but  I  regretted  that  it 
did  not  enact  a  part  of  it.  As  national 
chairman  at  that  time,  I  urged  that  they 
were  wrong  in  only  picking  up  two  mat- 
ters, including  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  and  enacting  them  into  law. 
saying  this  was  all  we  could  do  in  2  weeks. 

I  think  it  would  be  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment  to  aak.  the  Democratic  Party 
to  do  the  same  thing.  We  would  like  you 
to  show  that  you  mean  what  you  say  In 
your  platform.  We  doubt  very  much  that 
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vou  would  do  it.  platforms  being  used  to 
get  "in  on"  rather  than  to  "ride  on" 
thereafter. 

They  are  more  like  the  observation 
platform  on  an  old-fashioned  train,  from 
which  you  stood  and  waved  aa  you  re- 
ceded into  the  distance  toward  the  set- 
ting sun.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Chair  will  recognize  me,  I 
yield  my  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
There  are,  however,  some  things  in 
that  platform  which  can  be  elucidated. 
Much  of  it  is  so  vague  as  to  be  indeter- 
muiative.  but  insofar  as  we  can  find  out 
what  the  platform  says,  we  will  be  glad 
to  have  you  enact  it,  or  try  to.  The 
Democrats  are  the  majority  party.  We 
can  submit  our  versions  of  it,  as  Congress 
submits  its  versions  to  the  President  on 
ail  legislation.  I  think,  as  an  evidence  of 
good  faith,  they  should  try  to  enact  some 
of  it.  It  would  help  show  the  country 
that  when  parties  pass  platforms,  they 
have  some  meaning.  So  I  issue  an  open 
invitation  to  the  majority  party  to  take 
its  own  platform  seriously,  study  it  over, 
see  if  it  can  make  sense  out  of  it,  and 
then  enact  It. 

I  am  glad  they  did  not  do  anything 
about  acid  or  abortion,  and  did  not  do 
very  much  about  amnesty  in  the  plat- 
form. The  amnesty  issue  will  solve  itself 
at  the  end  of  the  war  anyway,  in  one 
way  or  another. 

But  as  to  the  nondangerous  elements 
In  the  platform,  maybe  some  of  them  are 
beneficial  to  the  American  people.  We 
will  never  know  unless  you  wash  them 
off,  clean  them  up,  dry  them  out.  and 
hang  them  on  the  congressional  laimdry 
line  so  we  can  all  see  whether  they  are 
worth  pressing  and  sending  on  to  the 
President  for  his  imprimatur. 

As  far  as  the  President  is  concerned, 
he  has  done  what  he  can  in  the  execu- 
tive department,  and  the  economy  has 
benefited  from  it.  It  has  expanded,  un- 
der his  administration,  by  8  percent  after 
the  deductions  for  inflation.  Eighty- two 
million  people  are  working  this  June, 
more  than  5  million  more  than  when  he 
became  President.  The  average  factory 
worker  gets  23  percent  more  pay  per 
hour  now.  Store  sales  are  up  26  percent: 
housing  starts  up  4  percent:  and  com- 
pany profits  up  12  percent  after  taxes. 
Unemployment  is  not  yet  satisfactory, 
but  it  is  down  from  6  percent  to  5.5  per- 
cent. 

The  President's  record  in  foreign  pol- 
icy is  virtually  unimpeachable.  No  one 
else  could  do  as  well.  No  one  else  has 
ever  done  as  well.  No  one  has  ctf)ened  up 
so  many  avenues  toward  peace.  On  the 
domestic  scene,  the  coimtry  is  returning 
to  a  prosperous  and  generally  affluent 
state. 

All  we  need  the  platforms  for  is  to  find 
out  if  they  mean  what  they  say.  If  the 
convention  Just  closed  meant  anything 
at  all — and  there  was  even  more  dissent 
Ml  that  point — surely  its  platform  ought 
to  be  given  some  opportunity  for  explora- 
tion, evaluation,  and,  if  necessary,  action. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  has  taken 
into  consideration  the  future,  but 
avoided  the  present  as  far  as  the  legisla- 
tive schedule  is  concerned. 

What  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  is  that 
we  have  a  very  difficult  schedule  of  leg- 
islation confronting  the  Senate:  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  which  is  the  un- 
finished business;  the  Minimum  Wage 
Act,  which  will  go  on  the  second  track; 
the  welfare  bill;  the  no-fault  insurance 
bill;  the  maritime  bill;  the  bill  dealing 
with  marine  mammals:  the  military 
construction  appropriation  bill;  the 
agriculture  appropriation  bill;  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill;  the  for- 
eign aid  appropriation  bill:  the  defense 
appropriation  bill;  revenue  sharing; 
the  SALT  Treaty  and  the  interim  agree- 
ment on  defensive  weapons;  plus  a 
number  of  other  items  which  are  with 
ufl  now  and  should  be  considered  now 
or  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  far  as  the  conventions  are  con- 
cerned, the  platforms  which  will  be 
agreed  to  by  both  parties  look  to  the  fu- 
ture. What  we  in  the  Senate  have  to  con- 
sider is  the  present,  and  I  would  hoije 
that  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  there 
would  be  a  reasonable  attitude  toward  a 
time  limitation  on  all  legislation,  so  that 
we  could,  if  possible,  get  through  with  as 
much  of  it  as  we  can,  and  do  it  in  a 
fashion  that  lies  outside  the  field  of  par- 
tisan politics.  This  Chamber  is  not  the 
place  to  wage  a  party  campaign,  but  it  is 
a  place  to  do  things  which  the  commit- 
tees have  reported  out  smd  which  are  or 
will  be  on  the  calendar  shortly. 

I  think  the  record  ought  to  be  kept 
straight.  May  I  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  the  minority  leader  that  what  I 
have  said  about  the  Senate's  accom- 
plishments is  just  as  much  to  the  credit 
of  the  Republican  Members  of  this  body 
as  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Democratic 
Members,  because  after  all  this  is  an  in- 
stitution. It  has  a  certain  responsibility, 
and  that  responsibility  is  aside  and  apart 
from  party  contentions,  be  they  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican. 

The  record  ought  to  be  made  straight. 
The  record  of  the  Senate.  I  think,  has 
been  exceedingly  good,  all  things  consid- 
ered, so  far;  and  I  would  hope  that  in  the 
next  5  wedts  we  could  work  together. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  to  pass 
this  legislation  or  not  to  pass  It.  depend- 
ing upon  the  mood  of  the  majority  and 
its  will.  But  we  do  have  a  situation  con- 
fronting us  which  I  think  will  call  out 
the  best  in  us.  and  I  would  hope  that  for 
the  next  5  weeks  we  can  do  what  has 
to  be  done  with  a  minimum  of  politics 
involved,  and  with  an  imderstanding  on 
both  sides  as  far  as  time  limitations  are 
concerned. 

If  we  have  to  come  back  after  the  Re- 
publican Convention — and  as  of  now  I 
am  afraid  we  will — then  I  dread  what 
will  happen  during  that  period.  But  let 
us  not  cross  that  chasm  until  we  come  to 
it.  Let  us  try  to  work  together  and  get 
as  much  of  the  President's  program 
through  as  possible,  making  modifica- 
tions and  alterations  which  we  as  re- 
sponsible Senators  think  should  be 
made,  and  in  that  way  take  care  of  the 
business  of  the  people  for  the  time  being. 


and  let  the  campaigns  take  care  of  them- 
selves at  an  appropriate  period. 

Mr.   SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  agree. 
Both  parties  should  and  must  cooperate. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen  >  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

Report   on   Pinal  DrrE&MiNATioN   In 
ImtiAn  Claim  Casz 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
OommlHwlon,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
Its  flnaJ  determin*tlon  with  respect  to  Docket 
No.  233,  the  Swlnomlsh  Tribe  of  Indtans, 
PlalnMfT.  V.  The  United  States  of  America, 
Defendant  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

List  or  Hxpobts  or  Genesal 
AccoDNTiNG  Omci 

A  letter  from,  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
on  the  reporte  made  by  that  OfOce  during  the 
month  of  June,  1972  (with  an  acoooipcuiyiug 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operation*. 

BXPORTB  or  COMPTXOLXn  Qknxral 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  tmnsmttting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "Opportunitiee  to  In- 
arenae  SfTecUyeneM  of  Long-Term.  PuU-Time 
Training  Program  for  ClvUlan  Employees", 
Department  of  Defense,  dated  June  30.  1972 
(with  an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Improved  Forelgn- 
MarKet  Analyses  Can  Increase  United  States 
Exports,"  Department  of  State,  Department 
of  Commeroe,  dated  July  6,  1072  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Improvements  Needed 
in  PoUcy  For  Eetabllshlng  Regulatory  Pees  " 
District  of  Columbia  Government,  dated 
July  12,  1972  (With  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
erations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  '. Assessment  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  Projrram.  '  Office  of  Education. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, dated  July  14.  1972  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Suspension  of  Depoktation  of  Cestain 

Aliens 
Two   letters  from  the  Commissioner.   Im- 
migration   and    Naturalization    Service,    De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspendmg  deporta- 
tion  of   certain  aliens    i  with   accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Adjustment   of   Statts   of   Cebtain   Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Seirlce,  Department 
of  Justice,   copies  of  orders  relating  to  the 
adjustment  of  status  of  certain  aliens  iwith 
accompanying    papers);    to    the    Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
Temporary   Admission    into  the   Untt*d 

States  of  Cbitain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  CommlBsloner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalteatlon  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  granting  temp>orary  admis- 
sion Into  the  United  States  of  certam  aliens 
( with  accompanying  papers  i ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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TKDU)    PR»iaENC«    iUND    SUCTH     PKBFttENCl 
CLASSiylCATION    FOR    CMTAIN    AUKNS 

A  letter  from  the  CommlMioner,  Imail- 
nr»tlon  and  Naturalization  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  reports  conc*mln«  third  preference  and 
sixth  prerereuce  clasalflcatlon  to  certain 
aliens  .with  accompanying  papers),  to  the 
Commltee  or.  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 
Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore .  Mr.  Allen  )  : 
A  concurrent  reaolutlon  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  LoutoUna;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

•■H0T79«    CONCCKRENT    RrSOLtmON    NO.    264    BY 
MZSSaS.  TB1CH»,  QtnDRT.  ANGKLLl,  HAtNKXL 

AND  Wall 
■A  concurrent  resolution  to  urge  the  Con- 
sresB  of  the  United  States  to  take  whatever 
congreaelonal  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  clarify  the  Natural  Qaa  Act,  June  21, 
1938.  c.  556,  }24,  52  stat.  833  lUSCA  15 
;  717)  aa  amended,  so  aa  to  make  It  clear 
that  the  Federal  Power  Commlsalon  haa 
no  Jurisdiction  over  natural  gas  which  is 
both  produced  and  consumed  within  a 
state  without  it*  ever  having  croased  the 
boundary  of  the  state  irreepectlve  of  the 
fact  that  the  pipeline  through  which  such 
gaa  la  tranaported  In  Intrastate  commerce 
may  also  be  used  simultaneously  or  other- 
wise to  transport  g&a  In  interstate  com- 
merce 

•  Whereas,  the  ■  Insterstate  commerce  clause 
of  the  Federal  conatltuUon  waa  never  In- 
tended to  authorise  or  aUow  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  regulate  a  product  wholly  pro- 
duced, marketed  and  consumed  within  the 
borders  of  a  single  state,  and 

"Whereaa,  the  Natural  Qaa  Act.  in  clear 
terms,  (provide*  that  Mb)  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  shall  apply  to  the  trajiaportar 
tlon  of  natural  gas  In  Interstate  commerce, 
to  the  sale  In  inurstate  commerce  of  natural 
gsa  for  reeale  for  ultimate  public  consump- 
tion, for  domestic,  commierclal.  Industrial, 
or  any  other  use.  and  to  natural  gas  com- 
panies engaged  in  such  transportation  or 
■aie.  but  shall  not  apply  to  any  other  trans- 
portation or  saie  of  natural  gas  or  other 
local  distribution  of  natural  gas  or  other  fa- 
culties used  tor  such  distribution  or  to  the 
production  or  gathering  of  natural  gas',  and 
"Whereas,  the  Federal  Power  Commlsalon 
has  erroneously  interpreted  the  provisions 
of  this  act  so  aa  to  extend  Its  Jurisdiction  to 
the  regtUatlon  of  natural  gas  wholly  pro- 
duced, transmitted  and  consumed  within 
a  state,  such  gas  having  never  crossed  the 
borders  of  the  stale,  on  the  'theory'  that  any 
pipeline  located  within  a  state  which  Is 
used  at  any  time  to  transport  gas  into  or  out 
of  said  state,  thereby  becomes  an  'Interstate 
pipeline'  and  subject  to  their  regulation 
thereafter  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
natural  gas  thereafter  transported  through 
«uch  lines  is  wholly  produced,  transported 
and  consumed  within  the  state:  and 

'"Whereas,  this  Interpretation,  If  allowed  to 
stand,  will  result  m  the  highly  undesirable, 
uneconomical  and  unpractical  necessity  of 
constructing  dual  pipeline  systems,  one  for 
interstate  ai  d  one  for  Intrastate  gas  ship- 
ment In  order  to  avoid  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission regulatlun  of  all  intrastate  gas  con- 
sumption: and 

"Whereas,  such  Interpretation  and  applica- 
tion of  Its  Jurisdiction  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  is  not  only  a  deviation  from  the 
clear  Intent  of  Congress  as  expressed  In  the 
Natural  Qas  Act,  but  Is  also  a  clear  violation 
of  the  state's  right  and  responsibility  to  regu- 
late Its  Intrastate  commerce. 

"Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Louisiana  Legisla- 


ture, the  Senate  thereof  concurring,  that  the 
Louisiana  delegation  In  the  Congress  and  the 
Representatives  from  all  the  other  sutes  are 
memorialized,  requested  and  urged  to  take 
whatever  congressional  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  specifically  clarify  the  Natural 
Oaa  Act  so  as  to  make  it  unequivocally  clear 
that  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has  Ju- 
rlsdicUon  only  with  respect  to  such  nsAural 
gas  as  is  actually  transported  In  Interstate 
commerce  and  that  said  Commission  has  no 
jurisdiction  whatsoever  to  regulate  natural 
gas  which  Is  both  produced  and  consumed 
within  the  borders  of  a  single  state  without 
having  crossed  the  borders  of  said  state  Irre- 
spective of  the  fact  that  said  gas  may  be 
transmitted  simultaneously  or  otherwise 
through  a  pipeline  which  may  be  transport- 
ing other  gas  in  interstate  commerce. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Concurrent  Resolution  shall  be  transmitted 
u>  the  presiding  officers  of  the  two  houses  of 
Congress  and  to  each  member  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Delegation  In  Congress. " 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Leglslattire 
of  the  State  of  LouUlana;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  114 
"A  (-oncurrent  resolution  to  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  amand 
the  federal  laws  to  allow  recipients  of  Old 
Age  Assistance  to  keep  the  first  Fifty 
(jSO.OOi  Dollars  per  month  of  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  without  affecting  their  Old 
Age  .Assistance  grants 

"Whereas,  the  elderly  people  of  the  state 
of  Louisiana  and  the  nation  should  be  of 
prime  concern  to  those  persons  in  a  position 
of  authority;  and 

"Whereas,  merely  because  these  people  are 
no  longer  able  to  work  at  regular  Jobs  be- 
cause of  forced  retirement  or  disabilities  is 
no  reason  to  reduce  any  benefits  that  they 
worked  for  over  their  productive  years;  and 
"Whereas,  without  the  wisdom  of  our 
elders,  we  in  this  state  and  nation  could 
never  have  achieved  the  progress  that  we 
have   made  over  the  years;    and 

"Whereas,  let  us  not  turn  our  backs  on 
them  at  a  time  when  we  can  repay  them 
for  what  they  have  done  for  us;  and 

"Whereas,  everything  possible  should  be 
done  to  see  that  they  live  out  the  remamder 
of  their  lives  in  as  much  comfort  as  la  pos- 
sible. 

"Therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature. 
the  Senate  thereof  concurring,  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Is  hweby  memo- 
rialized to  amend  the  federal  laws  to  allow 
recipients  of  Old  Age  Assistance  to  keep  the 
first  Fifty  («50  00)  Dollars  per  month  of 
Social  Security  benefits  without  affecting 
their   Old   .Age   A.sslstance  grants. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  the 
Resolution  shall  be  transmitted  forthwith  to 
each  of  the  members  of  the  Louisiana  dele- 
gation m  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

■House  Concurrent  RESOLtmoN  No.  170 
".\  concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Staes  to  appropri- 
ate funds  for  Title  XI.  §  1136  of  the  1965 
Higher  Education  Act  as  amended  October 
1968  for  Clinical  Legal  Education 
"Whereas,   the  system   of   legal   education 
presently    used   to   educate   students   In   the 
field  of  law  Is  lacking  In  the  practical  as- 
pects of  Judicial  administration:  and 

'"Whereas,  the  need  to  remedy  this  lack  of 
Instruction  has  been  recognized  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  1968  amendment  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  by  authorizing  through 
Title  XI  funding  for  Clinical  Legal  Educa- 
tion Programs  at  approved  law  schools;  and 
"Whereas,  law  schools  presently  restrict 
the  numbers  of  students  m  Clinical  Legal 
Education  Programs  due  to  the  high  cost  of 
funding;    and 


"Whereas,  Clinical  Legal  Education  is  dU 
rected  to  educating  students  in  the  practical 
aspects  of   Judicial   administration. 

"Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of  Louia- 
ana.  the  Senate  concurring  therein,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
memorialized  to  appropriate  funds  for  Title 
XI  §  1136  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  19M 
as  amended  in  1968  for  ClUxical  Legal  Edu- 
cation Program  in  approved  law  schools. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  hereof 
be  sent  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  State* 
and  copies  to  the  members  of  the  Louisiana 
Congressional  Delegation." 

Two  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  LegUU- 
ture  of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

"HorsE  Concurrent  Resolution  No    16 
"A    concurrent    resolution    to    memorialize 
Congress  with  respect  to  legislation  chang- 
ing the  method  of  selection  of  Judges  of 
the  federal  Judiciary 

"Whereas,  under  the  present  method  of 
appomtment  of  Judges  of  the  United  States 
Court  system  for  life  temiB  the  people  have 
no  voice  therein,  and  Judges  are  answerable 
to  no  one  for  entire  lifetimes;  and 

"Whereas,  a  Judicial  system  which  is  an- 
swerable to  the  people  breeds  competence  in 
and  trust  of  the  membere  of  Its  Judiciary; 
and 

"Whereas,  such  a  system  fits  well  within 
our  democratic  form  of  government;  and 

"Wheireas.  certain  merit  systems  for  the 
selection  of  the  Judiciary  have  been  intro- 
duced Into  various  states  which  give  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  the  pvower  of  Initial  appoint- 
ment but  offers  the  electorate  a  periodic  right 
to  Judge  the  performance  of  the  appwintees. 
one  of  which  systems  Is  popularly  known  as 
the  'Missouri  Plan';  and 

"Whereas,  under  such  plan  an  incumbent 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Is  allowed  to  run  for 
re-election  based  on  his  previous  record,  and 
not  on  popularity,  political  affiliation  or  tele- 
vision or  radio  personality';  and 

"Whereas,  this  system  protects  the  Judi- 
ciary from  political  influences  and  tends  to 
insure  an  Independent  judiciary  while  sUll 
requiring  it  to  answer  to  the  people;  and 

"Whereas,  the  system  generally  retains  the 
few  advantages  of  the  present  system  of  selec- 
tion whUe  Incorporating  the  many  advan- 
t£iges  of  election  of  Judges. 

"Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Bepreeentativee  of  the  Legislature  of 
Louisiana,  the  Senate  therefore  ooncurring, 
that  the  members  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress axe  hereby  strongly  urged  and  requested 
to  consider  legislation  which  would  change 
the  present  method  of  selection  of  the  fed- 
eral judiciary  by  adopting  In  whole  or  similar 
form  that  merit  system  for  selection  of  the 
Judiciary  commonly  referred  to  as  the  'Mis- 
souri Plan'. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  Louisiana  House  of  Representatives  shall 
transmit  copies  of  this  Resolution  without 
delay  to  the  members  of  the  Louisiana  Dele- 
gation in  both  houses  of  the  United  States 
Congress  and  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
of  the  houses  of  the  Congress." 

"House  CoNCtjRRENT  Rksolution  No  147 
"A  concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  im- 
mediately take  the  necessary  steps  to  give 
to  the  citizens  of  this  nation  an  oppor- 
ttmlty  by  oonstltutlonal  amendment  to 
determine  whether  or  not  prayer  shaU  be 
permitted  In  the  public  schools  and  to 
urge  the  leglalaturee  of  all  the  states  to 
join  In  this  recommendation  to  the  Con- 
gress 

"Whereas,  no  clvUlzatlon.  government  or 
nation  has  ever  existed,  nor  could  they  be 
poeslble.  without  a  fundamental  and  pro- 
found recognition  of  and  reverence  for  some 
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^thorltv.  some  Ideal,  some  being,  superior 
Jo  the  individual  which  in  our  national 
hlrttMe  we  have  expressed  as  a  belief  in  and 
^ndence  upon  Almighty  God;  and 
^^ereas,  our  national  tradition  and 
heritage  of  public  and  dvlc  prayer  give  pur- 
noee  and  meaning  to  our  im ion  as  a  nation, 
il^out  which  we  could  only  suffer  the 
-n^rehy  or  tyranny  of  the  oppressed  peoples 
mTees  enlightened  parts  of  the  world;  and 

■•Whereas,  education  is  a  worthless,  if  not 
evU  and  dangerous  thing,  if  limited  to  merely 
the  dissemination  of  factual  information 
without  the  expreeslon  and  understanding 
of  Ideas,  ideals,  theories,  customs  and  be- 
liefs of  other  men.  whether  designated  as 
being  of  a  religious  nature  or  by  some  other 
appellation;  and 

■Whereas,  none  of  the  constitutional  safe- 
i^unrds  of  individual  rlghU  and  clvU  liber- 
ties of  the  citizens  of  these  United  States 
were  designed  or  intended  to  prohibit  prayer 
in  the  schools  or  any  public  place,  so  long 
u  no  citizen  is  coerced  Into  a  participation 
therein   Inconsistent   with    his   own    beliefs; 

snd  -    ^. 

•Whereas,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  haa  had  occasion  to  so  con- 
strue our  constitution  as  to  prohibit  public 
prayer  In  public  schools. 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of  Louisl- 
ma  the  Senate  thereof  concurring,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  It  Is 
memorialized  to  Immediately  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  provide  the  citizens  of  this  great 
Nation  an  opportunity  by  way  of  a  proposi- 
tion to  amend  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion to  determine  whether  or  not  public 
prayer  shall  be  permitted  In  the  public 
schools  of  the  several  states. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  legisla- 
tures of  every  state  of  the  nation  are  hereby 
urged  to  Join  in  this  recommendation  to 
Congress. 

•■Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  the  members  of  Louisiana's 
congressional  delegation,  and  the  secretary 
of  sUte  of  each  of  the  several  states  for 
transmittal  by  him  to  the  legislature  of  his 
respective  state." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  67 
"A  ooncurrent   resolution    to    urge   and   re- 
quest the  Federal  Power  Commission  to 
amend  It*  rules  and  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act  so  as 
to  exempt  from  the  definition  of  'inter- 
state natural  gas'  natural  gas  transported 
through  interstate  pipelines  from  one  point 
within  a  state   to   another  point   therein 
"Whereas,    the   state    of   Louisiana    is    an 
Important  source  of  natural  gas  In  the  Unit- 
ed States;  and 

"Whereas,  large  volumes  of  natural  gas 
produced  in  Louisiana  are  shipped  In  Inter- 
sute  commerce  through  interstate  pipelines; 
and 

"Whereas,  there  are  In  existence  extensive 
networks  of  interstate  pipelines  for  the  trans- 
portation of  natural  gas  in  the  state  of 
Louisiana;  and 

"Whereas,  there  is  avaUable  natural  gas  in 
the  state  of  Louisiana  which  has  not  been 
committed  to  interstate  transmission  com- 
panies; and 

'Whereas,  there  exists  an  acut«  shortage  of 
natural  gas  in  the  state  of  Louisiana  avaU- 
able for  industrial  use.  due.  in  large  part, 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  not  sufficient  intra- 
state pipelines  to  transport  this  gas  from 
Its  source  of  supply  in  Louisiana  to  the  point 
of  use  in  Louisiana:  and 

"Whereas,  theire  has  arisen  a  serious  ques- 
tion aa  to  whether  natural  gas  can  be  trans- 


ported from  one  point  to  another  within 
Louisiana  when  commingled  with  interstate 
nattiral  gas  without  the  total  natural  gas 
becoming  interstate  and  thereftore  subject  to 
the  regulations  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission; and 

"•WhereaJ,  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
has  no  authority  over  the  sale  of  natural 
gas  except  for  resale  but  does  have  authority 
over  interstate  natural  gas  pipelines;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  extremely  Important  to  the 
state  of  LotUslana  that  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  amend  Its  rules  so  as  to  exempt 
from  its  definition  of  'Interstate  natural 
gas'  natural  gas  transportated  through  Inter- 
state pipelines  from  one  point  within  a  state 
to  another  therein. 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate 
of  the  state  of  Louisiana.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives thereof  concurring  herein,  that 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  is  hereby 
urged  and  requested  to  t  mend  Its  rules  so  as 
to  exempt  from  Its  definition  of  'interstate 
natural  gas"  natural  gas  transported  through 
interstate  pipelines  from  one  point  within 
a  state  to  another  point  therein,  whether 
said  gas  is  commingled  with  Interstate  gas 
or  not. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Congreas 
of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  urged  and  re- 
quested to  amend  the  Natural  Qas  Act  so  as 
to  permit  natural  gas  to  be  transported 
tlirough  Interstate  pipelines  from  one  point 
within  a  state  to  another  point  therein, 
without  said  gas  becoming  'interstate  nat- 
ural gas'  within  the  meaning  of  said  Act. 

■'Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  without  delay  to 
the  Louisiana  delegation  in  Congress  and  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission." 


A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

■'Senate  Resolution  No.  30 
"A  resolution  to  memorialize  the  Congress  of 
the   United    States   to   enact    the    Surface 
Transportation  Act  of  1971 
"Whereas,  the  present  and  future  needs  of 
the  citizens  of  this  state  as  well  as  the  needs 
of  the  citizens  of  the  remaining  states  of  the 
United   States   for   a   stable   and    expanding 
ecoiiomv  require  the  smooth  functioning  of 
a    balanced    surface    transportation    system 
making  the  best  possible  use  of  all  modes  of 
transportation,  mcluding  rail,  highway  and 
waterway;  and 

"Whereas,  it  Is  reported  that  the  demand 
for  freight  transportation  is  growing  three 
times  as  fast  as  the  poptiiatlon  and  may 
double  by  the  year  1985;  and 

""Whereas,  much  of  the  surface  transporta- 
tion system  Is  today  In  a  precarious  financial 
position  which  Impedes  Its  ability  to  mod- 
ernize and  to  meet  increasing  needs  of  both 
shippers  and  consumers  alike;  and 

""Whereas,  the  existing  federal  policies  with 
respect  to  the  regulation  and  financing  have 
lagged  far  behind  and  have  resulted  in  Im- 
peding the  progress  and  health  of  the  trans- 
portation industry;  and 

"Wrhereas.  truckers.  raUroads  and  regulated 
water  carriers  feel  it  Is  in  the  best  mterest 
of  aU  citizens  that  pending  legislation  in  the 
Congress  of  tbe  United  States  be  enacted  so 
as  to  correct  these  inequities  In  regulation 
and  financing. 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of 
the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  that  the  Con- 
greea  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  urged  to 
give  everv  favorable  consideration  for  the 
enactment  of  the  Surface  Transportation  Act 
of  1971    being  S.  2362  and  H.R.  11207. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Reaolutlon  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  3tat«e.  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Louisiana  delegation  In  Con- 
greae." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  LeglaUture  of  the 
State  of  California:  to  the  OomnUttee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 


ASSEMBLY  Joint  Resolution  No.  4--Re^- 
TTVE  To  REQumiNO  North  Vietnam  To  ac- 
count roR  Each  American  Missing  In 
Action  om  Liana)  as  a  Pri»onk«  or  Wae  as 

A  result  or  THE  CONrUCT  IN  VirrwAM 
"LECISLATTVE    COUNSELS    DIGEBT 

"AJR  4,  Burke.  Prisoners  of  "war. 

"Memoruaizes  President,  Vice  Pre&ldent, 
and  Congreas  to  demand  full  accounting  from 
North  Vietnam  of  aU  prisoners  of  war  taken 
in  Vietnam  conflict  before  completion  of 
American  troop  withdrawals. 

"Whereas,  Countless  American  servicemen 
are  listed  as  prisoners  of  war  or  mlsaing  in  ac- 
tion, a  nebulous  statxi*  which  haa  been  a 
continuous  source  of  uncertainty,  grief,  and 
despair  for  the  friends,  relatives,  and  loved 
onesthey  have  left  behind   in  the  United 

States;  and  „  ,^„ 

••"Whereas,  To  this  date,  over  18  ytmn  after 
the  oonclualon  of  the  Korean  conflict,  oui 
government  has  been  unable  to  secure  any 
information  as  to  the  weU-belng  or  existence 
of  over  389  men  who  were  simUarly  listed  aa 
prisoners  or  missing  in  action  in  that  con- 
flict; now.  therefore,  be  it 

■■Re*olvt&  by  the  Atsembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Califomxa.  jointly.  That  the 
members  respectfully  memorialize  the  Preal- 
dent  the  Vice  President  and  Congreaa  of  the 
United  States  to  demand  a  fuU  aooountlng 
from  the  government  of  North  Vietnam  for 
every  American  prisoner  of  war  taken  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict  before  the  completion  of 
American  troop  withdrawals  from  the  war; 
and  be  It  further 

■■Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  reaolutlon  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Repreaentatlves,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
grees  of  the  United  States. 

Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of 

the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

•Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  10 — Relatu'e 

To    Crea'HNC    a    NA"noNAL    Park    in    Los 

Angeles  Countt 

•■Whereas,  Congressman  .Aiphoiizo  Beil  has 
introduced  a  bill  in  the  Coiigrees  of  the 
United  States  to  create  a  national  park  in  the 
Santa  Monica  area  of  Los  Angelee  County; 

and 

"Whereas.  The  Inclusion  in  this  park  of  a 
sj'stem  of  parkways  would  enhance  its  value 
and  utility;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Asse-mbly  o/ 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully requests  Congressman  Bell  to  amend 
his  blU  to  include  In  it  provisions  for  park- 
wavs;  and  be  :t  further 

•'•Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  respectfully  memoralizee 
the  Preeldent  and  the  Congress  '  f  the  United 
States  to  enact  Congressman  Bell's  park  bill; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  :-f  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Umted  States." 
"SENATE  Joint  RESoLtmoN  No  19— RELATrvE 
to  the  San  Felipe  Division  or  the  Central 
Vallet  Project 

"Whereas,  The  federal  budget  for  fiscal 
1972-1973  contains  no  funds  for  completion 
of  preconstructlon  activity  for  the  San  Felipe 
Division  of  the  Central  Valley  Project;  and 

"Whereas.  It  appears  that  the  ground  for 
the  deletion  of  such  funds  is  that  by  reason 
of  the  recent  decision  of  the  State  Water  Re- 
sources Control  Board  setting  quality  criteria 
for  8p«:med  reaches  of  the  Delta  of  the  Sac- 
ramento-San Joaquin  Rivers,  the  Bureau  of 
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Reclamation  ts  unable  to  guaranl«e  a  water 
supply  for  such  division;  and 

"Whereas,  It  appears  the  Santa  Clara 
sub-area,  as  the  principal  prospective  con- 
tractor for  San  Peltpe  Division  supplies,  and 
other  public  contractors  In  the  proposed 
service  area  In  San  Benito,  Santa  Cruz  and 
Monterey  Counties,  are  fully  prepared  to  ac- 
cept a  form  of  contract  which  provides  for 
temporary  discontinuance  ot  deliveries  in 
years  of  shortage,  hold-over  undergrotmd 
storage  being  available:  and 

"Whereas.  The  years  in  which  a  rationing 
might,  upon  such  decision,  be  Imposed  will 
occur  only  under  a  combination  of  conditions 
remote  in  probability:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  iointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  me- 
morializes the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  augment  the  federal 
budget  for  fiscal  1973-1973  by  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  ((300,000) 
which  represents  the  capability  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  to  complete  San  Felipe  Divi- 
sion preconstructlon  activity;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  rhe 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeentatlvee.  and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

A   Joint   resolution   of    the    Legislature   of 
the  State  of   California;    to   the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 
"AsssMBLY  Joint  RisoLtrnoN  No.  33 — Rei^- 

■nvx  TO  Vkdkrxl  Lands  Adjacxnt  to  Point 

MuGU  Stats  Pakk 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  declare 
•urplus  and  transfer  to  the  Department  of 
Parks  and  Recreation  for  Inclusion  In  the 
state  park  system,  under  the  federal  govern- 
ment's legacy  of  parks  program,  those  fed- 
eral lands  adjacent  to.  and  northwesterly  of. 
Point  Mugu  State  Park  which  are  not  needed 
for  military  and  defense  purposes;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare: 

"RkSOLtTTION 

"Whereas,  in  1950  the  Congress  created  a 
program  of  flnancl&l  assistance  to  those 
agencies  providing  education  for  children 
residing  on  federal  property  or  for  children 
whose  parents  are  employed  on  federal  prop- 
erty:  and 

"Whereas,  every  year  since,  the  Congress 
has  seen  fit  to  support  this  program  with 
what  hM  become  commonly  known  as  'Im- 
pact funds:'  and 

'•Whereas,  the  Brevard  County  School  Dis- 
trict educates  1,952  pupils  whose  parents 
live  on  federal  property  and  30,532  pupils 
whose  parents  live  off,  but  work,  on  federal 
property:  and 

"Whereas,  in  the  Instance  of  Brevard 
County,  a  great  deal  of  what  would  other- 
wise be  'Industrial  or  commercial  property,' 
is  federally  owned  and,  therefore,  wholly 
exempt  from  taxation;  and 

'"Whereas,  the  tax  exempt  federal  property 
In  Brevard  County  amountB  to  109,133  acres 
or  fi.5  oercent  of  the  total  property  in  the 
county  and  la  valued  at  $1,8  billion;  and 

"Whereas,  baaed  upon  a  tan  mill  maximum 


which  the  Brevard  County  School  District 
has  levied  against  all  privately  owned  prop- 
erties, this  tax  exempt  federal  property 
would  produce  $17.1  million  In  operating  rev- 
enues (or  school  purposes;   and 

"Whereas,  the  present  Administration  has 
proposed  eliminating  from  impact  fund  con- 
sideration the  B  Category'  pupUs.  those 
pupils  whose  parents  live  off,  but  work,  on 
federal  property;  and 

Whereas,  such  action  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress would  result  in  a  loss  of  $3,684  million, 
or  over  three-fourths  of  the  Brevard  County 
School  District's  entitlement  of  $4,642  mil- 
lion, and 

"Whereas,  the  Brevard  County  School  Dis- 
trict cannot  operate  and  offer  the  same  edu- 
cational program  for  our  children  If  this  loss 
in  revenue  is  sustained:   and 

"Whereas,  there  are  21  other  counties  in 
the  State  of  Florida  similarly  affected. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Gk)vernor  and  Cabinet  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida strongly  urges  Congress  to  support  ade- 
quate funding  of  all  educational  legisla- 
tion, therefore  eliminating  the  continued 
need   for  supplemental   appropriations;    and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  If  such  fund» 
Ing  is  not  forthcoming,  that  the  Governor 
and  Cabinet  do  hereby  urge  Congress  to 
honor  its  22  year  old  commitment  to  those 
agencies  which  have  faithfully  educated  the 
children  of  federal  government  employees, 
during  that  time,  to  wit:  fund  at  full  en- 
titlement both  A  and  B  category  pupUs;  and 

■Be  it  ftuther  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  dispatched  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  I>resldent  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  to 
each  member  of  the  Florida  delegation  to 
the  United  States  Congress,  and  to  the  ap- 
propriate members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Appropriations  Conunlttees. 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Kentucky;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"HotrsE  RESOLtmoN  No.  2 
"A    Joint    resolution    ratifying    a    proposed 

amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 

United  States 

"Whereas.  House  Joint  Resolution  208  of 
the  Ninety-Second  Congress  (Second  Ses- 
sion) propKJses  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  the  amendment  so  proposed 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intent  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  states  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  its  submission  by  the 
Congress;  and 

"Whereas,  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
amendment  is  in  keeping  with  the  desires 
of  the  peop.  of  this  Commonwealth  to  in- 
sure that  equality  of  rights  under  law  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  any  State  on  account  of  sex; 

"Now,  therefore.  Be  it  resolved  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky: 

"Section  1.  The  amendment  to  the  Con- 
.stitutlon  of  the  United  States'  proposed  by 
House  Joint  Resolution  208  of  the  Ninety- 
Second  Congress  (Second  Session).  prop)os- 
ing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women  and  reading  as  follO'WB, 
hereby  Is  ratified : 

"Abticus 

"Section  1.  Equality  of  rights  under  law 
shall  not  be  demed  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

"Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce  by  appropriate  legislation 
the  provisions  of  this  article. 

"Section  3.  This  Amendment  shall  take 
effect  two  years  after  the  date  '-^f  ratification. 


"Section  4.  The  Governor  of  the  Common, 
wealth  shall  cause  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  be  sent  to  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Stale  of  this  Commonwealth  shall 
cause  certified  copies  of  the  resolution  to  be 
sent  to  the  Governor  of  each  of  the  United 
States. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  North  Cmo- 
llna  Bar  Assoclatior.  Raleigh.  N.C:  express- 
ing opposition  to  any  legislation  that  would 
impose  unwarranted  Federal  control  and 
preempt  State  action  in  the  auto  repara- 
tions system;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Adjutants 
General  Association  of  the  United  Statei, 
Washington.  DC,  in  support  of  action  taken 
by  the  President  in  the  conflict  in  South- 
east Aala;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
latlons. 

A  petition  adopted  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States.  Atlanta.  Oa . 
praying  for  an  end  to  the  economic  boy- 
cott of  Cuba;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

The  petition  of  Benjamin  Holland.  Ralford. 
Fla..  praying  for  a  redress  of  grievances;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Student  Gov- 
ernment Association.  Lafayette.  La.,  oppos- 
ing any  unjust  discrimination  against  work- 
ing students:  to  the  Committee  on  LAbor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS   PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  July  1.  1972.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions : 

S.  979.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  30,  1965,  relating  to  high-speed 
transportation,  to  enlarge  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  to  undertake  research  and  de- 
velopment, to  remove  the  termination  date 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3343.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  maximum  of  the 
grant  payable  for  specially  adapted  housing 
for  disabled  veterans; 

S.  J.  Res.  245.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  designate  the  calendar 
month  of  September  1972  a«  "National  Voter 
Registration  Month";  and 

8J.  Hes.  250.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  with  respect  to  in- 
terest rates  on  insured  mortgages  and  to  ex- 
tend laws  relating  to  bousing  and  urban 
development. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 
amendments: 

S.  1076  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  Jim  Thorpe 
(Rept.  No.  92-965). 


AMENDMENT    OP     THE     NATIONAL 
SECURITY  ACT— REPORT  NO.  92-964 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  P^lbright)  ,  chairman  of 


the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
make  the  following  statement: 

Mr  President,  on  July  7, 1971,  by  unan- 
imous consent.  S.  2224,  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended, 
to  keep  the  Congress  better  informed  on 
matters  relating  to  foreign  policy  and 
national  security  by  providing  it  with  in- 
telligence information  obtained  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  with 
analysis  of  such  information  by  such 
agency,  was  referred  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions jointly. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  with  amendments,  as  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be 
referred,  with  the  amendments,  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  ACTTNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions  were   introduced,    read    the   first 
time  and,  by  unaxumous  consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By     Mr.     SCOTT     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Beall,   Mr.   Harrt  F.   Bybd.  Jr.,  Mr. 
BtTCKLEY.   Mr.   CHILES.   Mr.   Ovrnet. 
Mr.      JAvrrs,      Mr.      Ma^hl^s,      Mr 
Randolph.      Mr       .Schweik.ee.      Mr 
SPARKMAN.  and  Mr.  Spongi  : 
S.  3795.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  relief 
to  victims  of  hurricane   and  tropical   storm 
Agnes,  and  for  other  piirpoees.  Referred,  bv 
unanimous  consent,  Jointly  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
and  to  the   Committee  on   Agriculture   and 
Forestrv. 

S.  3796.  A  bill  to  amend  section  125  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  highway 
emergency  relief  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations necessary  as  a  result  of  recent 
floods  and  other  disasters.   Referred  to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  McINTTRE : 
S.  3797.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness   Act    to    reduce    the    interest    rate    on 
Small      Business      Admlnlstratlcu      disaster 
loans.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TAPT: 
S.    3798.    A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Maxlme-La'wrence  Billion  Ames.  Referred  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Beall.  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Mr. 
Buckley,      Mr.      Chiles,      Mr. 
GuRNEY,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Mathi- 
As.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Schweik- 
ER,    Mr.    SPARKMAN,    and    Mr. 
Spong) : 
S.  3795.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
relief  to  \1ctlms  of  hurricane  and  trop- 
ical storm  Agnes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred,  by  unanimous  consent, 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  and  to  the 
Committee  cox  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
8.  3796.  A  biU  to  amend  section  125  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
highway  emergency  relief  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations  necessary  as 


a  result  of  recent  floods  and  other  dis- 
asters. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Mr,  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  on  behalf  of  my- 
self  and  Senators  Bkall,  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.,  Buckley,  Chilks,  Quirney,  JAvrrs, 
Mathlas,  Randolph,  Schweiker,  Spark- 
man,  and  Spong  to  assist  those  States 
which  were  so  terribly  affected  by  the 
late  June  floods. 

This  legislation  is  a  $1.8  billion  pro- 
gram known  as  the  Agnes  Recoverj-  Act 
and  proposed  last  week  by  President 
Nixon. 

It  liberalizes  loans  and  cash  grants  to 
property  owners,  residents,  busmess- 
men,  farmers,  and  all  individuals  who 
suffered  from  the  natural  disaster. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  plan  to  help  millions 
of  persons  fight  back  and  rebuild  their 
communities,  their  businesses,  and  their 
homes. 

The  Agnes  Recover^'  Act  will  make 
available  $5,000  cash  grants  while  the 
present  law  provides  a  maximum  of 
$2,500. 

Interest  rates  are  to  be  dropped  to  1 
percent  instead  of  the  current  5 'a  per- 
cent on  Small  Business  Administration 
and  Farmers  Home  Administration 
loans.  The  legislation  will  require  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fol- 
lowing: SI. 300  billion  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration;  $200  million 
for  the  President's  Disaster  Relief  Fund; 
$200  million  for  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration;  $16  million  for  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission;  $55 
million  for  the  Economic  Development 
Administration;  $12  million  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers;  $30  million  for  the 
Department  of  Labor;  and  $1.85  million 
for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

These  Eire  the  two  keys  to  helping 
people  get  a  new  start,  to  let  them  get 
back  on  their  feet. 

These  are  the  keys  to  keeping  a  busi- 
ness in  the  commiuiity,  to  pro'vide  the 
economic  base. 

These  are  the  keys  to  the  future  of  a 
region. 

If  we  do  not  come  to  the  support  of 
those  beleaguered  residents  and  busi- 
nesses in  their  time  of  dire  need,  we  can 
expect  increases  in  unemployment. 

Without  help  from  the  Congress  we 
will  watch  areas  lose  their  equity. 

President  Nixtxi  summed  it  up  best 
when  he  said  liberalized  assistance  can 
mean  the  difference  between  recover>- 
and  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

Our  commitment  to  the  less  fortunate 
must  be  massive  because  this  was  a  nias- 
sive  disaster. 

Our  commitment  must  be  of  short 
term  and  long  term  for  recovery. 

The  Agnes  Recovery  Act  should  give 
hope  to  those  who  have  waited  patiently 
while  working  so  dUigentlj^  in  their  bat- 
tle for  economic  survival. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  "to  provide  additional 
relief  to  victims  of  hurricane  and  tropi- 
cal storm  Agnes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," be  Jointly  referred  to  the  Com- 


mitee  on  Banking,  Housmg  and  Urban 
Affairs,  and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestrj". 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Allen).  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  two  bills  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

S.  3795 
A  bUl  to  provide  additional  relief  to  victims 

of  Hurricane   and   Tropical   Storm  Agnes, 

and  for  other  purpoees 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  :n  Conoress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Agnes  Recovery 
Act  of  1972." 

PtTBPOSE 

Sec  2  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  untold  suHering  and  the  in- 
terruption of  me  and  commerce  resultmg 
prlncipaUv  from  flooding,  high  waters,  and 
wind-driven  waters  associated  with  Hurri- 
cane and  Tropical  Storm  Agnes  cc«npel8  en- 
actment of  special  measures  designed  to  aid 
the  victims  of  this  catastrophe  in  their  ef- 
forts to  restore  and  rehabilitate  devastated 
homes,  farms,  and  businesses 

SMALL   B0SINI8S  ADMINISTRATION   CISASTTB 
LOANS 

SBC.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  Uw,  in  the  administration  of  the 
disaster  loan  program  tinder  secUon  7(b)(1), 
(2)  and  i4)  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act.  as 
amended  (16  UB.C.  636(b)  (1) .  (2),  and  (4)). 
In  the  case  of  property  loss  or  damage  or 
injury  resulting  from  a  major  disaster  a«  de- 
termined by  the  President  or  a  dlaastw  aa 
determined  by  the  Administrator  which  oc- 
curred aa  a  result  of  Hurricane  and  Tropical 
Storm  Agnes,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration— 

1 1 )  to  the  extent  such  loss  or  damage  or  in- 
jury is  not  compensated  for  by  insurance  or 
otherwise.  (A)  shaU  cancel  the  principal  of 
the  loan,  except  that  the  total  amount  so 
canceled  shall  not  exceed  W.OOO,  and  (B) 
may  defer  interest  payments  or  principal  pay- 
ments, or  both,  in  whole  or  In  part,  on  any 
loan  made  under  this  section  during  the 
first  three  years  of  the  term  of  the  loan  except 
that  any  such  deferred  payments  shall  bear 
interest"  at  the  rate  of  1  per  centum  per  an- 
num. 

(2)  to  the  extent  such  loss  or  damage  or 
Injury  is  not  compensated  for  by  insurance  or 
otherwise,  may  grant  any  loan  for  repair,  re- 
habUltatlon.  or  replacement  of  property  dam- 
aged or  destroyed,  without  regard  to  whether 
the  required  financial  assistance  is  other- 
wise avaUable  from  private  sources. 

( 3 )  may.  In  the  case  of  the  total  destruction 
or  substantial  property  damage  of  a  home 
or  business  concern,  refinance  any  mortgage 
or  other  liens  out»t*ndlng  against  the  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  property  IX  such  prop- 
erty Is  to  be  repaired,  rehabUltated,  or  re- 
placed, except  that  the  amount  refinanced 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  physical 
loee  stistalned.  Any  such  refinancing  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  clauses  ( 1 )  and 
(2)  of  this  section. 

FAKMERS    HOMX    ADMINISTRATION    EMEaOKNCY 
LOANS 

8«c.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  in  the  administration  of  the 
emergency  loan  program  under  subtitle  C  of 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Act  of  l»ei.  ■«  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1961- 
67),   and   the   rural   housing   loan   progrmm 
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under  sectir.n  503  of  title  V  of  the  Hotislng 
Act  of  1949  as  amended  (42  USC.  1472i, 
in  the  case  of  property  losa  or  damage  or 
injury  resulting  from  a  majoir  disaster  as 
determined  by  the  President  or  a  natural  dis- 
aster as  det«rmlned  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture which  occurred  as  a  result  of  Hur- 
ricane and  Tropical  Storm  Agnes,  the  Sec- 
retary— • 

( 1 )  to  the  extent  such  loss  or  damage 
or  Injury  Is  not  compensated  for  by  Insur- 
ance or  otherwise,  (A  shall  cancel  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  loan,  fxcept  that  the  total 
amount  so  canceled  .',hall  not  exceed  $5,000, 
and  iB)  may  defei-  Interest  payments  or 
principal  payments,  or  both.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  on  any  loan  made  under  this  sec- 
tion during  the  first  three  years  of  the  term 
of  the  loan  except  that  any  such  deferred 
payments  shall  bear  lnt«re8t  at  the  rate 
of  1  per  centum  per  annum. 

(2)  to  the  extent  such  loss  or  damage  or 
Injury  is  not  compensated  for  by  Insurance 
or  otherwise  may  grant  any  loan  for  re- 
pair, rehabilitation,  or  replacement  of  prop- 
erty damaged  or  destroyed,  without  regard 
to  whether  the  required  flnancUl  assistance 
is  otherwise  available  from  private  sources 

(3)  may.  In  the  case  of  the  total  destruc- 
tion or  substaiitlal  property  damage  of  homes 
or  farm  service  buildings  and  related  struc- 
tures and  equipment,  refinance  any  mort- 
gage or  other  liens  outstanding  against  the 
destroyed  or  damaged  property  if  such  prop- 
erty Is  to  be  repaired,  rehabilitated,  or  re- 
placed, except  that  the  amount  refinanced 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  physical 
loss  sustained.  Any  such  refinancing  shall 
be  siibject  to  the  provisions  of  clauses  (1) 
and  I  2)  of  this  section 

DISASTER    LOAN    INTERESI    RATES 

S«c  5.  Any  loan  made  under  sections  3 
and  4  of  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  the  cur- 
rent cost  of  repairing  or  replacing  the  dis- 
aster loss  or  damage  or  Injury  In  conformity 
with  current  codes  and  specifications.  Any 
loan  made  under  sections  3  and  4  of  this 
Act  shall  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  1  per 
centum  per  aniium. 

ACK    OF    APPLICANT   FOR    LCIANS 

3«c.  9.  In  the  administration  of  any  Fed- 
eral disaster  loan  program  imder  the  au- 
thority of  sections  3  and  4  of  this  Act,  the 
age  of  any  adult  loan  applicant  shall  not 
be  considered  In  determining  whether  such 
loan  should  be  made  or  the  amount  of  such 
loan. 

APPLICABIUTT    OF    BENBTTrS 

Sec  7  The  benefits  provided  under  this 
Act  shall  be  applicable  to  all  loans  qualify- 
ing hereunder,  whether  approved  before  or 
alter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

OTBCnVK    DATE 

Sk  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  losa  or  dajnage  or  Injury  occurring 
on  or  after  June  17.  1972.  as  a  result  of  Hur- 
ricane and  Tropical  Storm  Agnes  for  major 
disasters  determined  by  the  President  or  a 
disaster  as  determined  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  or  a 
natural  disaster  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

3.  379« 
A  bill  to  amend  section  128  of  title  23.  United 
States   Code,    relating    to   highway    emer- 
gency relief  to  authorize  additional  appro- 
prlaclona   necessary  as  a  result  of  recent 
floods  and  other  disasters 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hepresentativea    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress   assembled.   That   sec- 
tion 126  of  title  33,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof  as  follows: 

•■(d)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
to  carry  out  subsection  la)  of  this  section, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 


$200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973.  Sixty  per  centum  of  the  expendi- 
tures under  this  section  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  the  Highway  Trust  c'und 
and  the  remaining  40  p>er  centum  of  such  ex- 
penditures are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
only  from  any  moneys  in  the  Troasiu-y  not 
otherwise  appropriated.  Such  sum  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  during  the  next 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years  In  addition  to 
amounts  otherwise  available  to  carry  out  this 
section  In  such  years.  Funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  Immediately  upon 
enactment  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  If  such  funds  were  appor- 
tioned under  this  chapter. 


ByMr.  McINTYBE: 

S.  3797.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  reduce  the  interest  rate 
on  Small  Bminess  Administration  dis- 
aster loans.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr,  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  designed  to  lower 
interest  rates  and  provide  financial  relief 
for  those  victims  unfortunate  enough  to 
be  involved  in  a  natural  disaster. 

As  we  know.  President  Nixon  has  re- 
cently announced  his  desire  to  aid  vic- 
tims of  Hurricane  Agnes  in  the  States  of 
Florida,  Poinsylvania.  New  York,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  providing  dis- 
aster relief  loans  at  1  percent  interest 
with  a  $5,000  forgiveness  provision.  The 
House  of  Representatives  on  June  29 
passed  H.R.  15692  amending  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  disaster  relief 
program  and  providing  for  either  a  $2.- 
500  forgiveness  at  3  percent  or  a  straight 
1 -percent  loan  without  forgiveness  at 
the  option  of  the  disaster  victim. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
identacal  to  the  bill  passed  by  the  House 
except  with  regard  to  the  amount  of 
forgiveness  and  the  interest  rates  on 
loans. 

I  applaud  President  Nixon's  initiative 
in  attempting  to  provide  needed  relief 
for  those  citizens  injured  as  a  result  of 
Hurricane  Agnes  and  the  resultant 
flooding.  The  damage  accompanying 
Agnes  along  the  east  coast  ranks  as  one 
of  the  worse  natural  disasters  of  recent 
times.  Certainly,  we  in  Congress  join  with 
the  President  in  providing  desperately 
needed  financial  relief  to  the  victims  of 
this  disaster. 

With  regard  to  the  SBA  disaster  relief 
program,  my  bill  is  vei-y  similar  to  the 
proposed  administration  bill.  Press  re- 
ports Indicate  that  the  President's  pro- 
posed bill  would  increase  forgiveness  to 
Hurricane  Agnes  victims  to  $5,000  and 
the  total  loan  will  be  at  an  interest  rate 
of  1  percent. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  also 
provides  for  a  total  forgiveness  of  $5,000, 
but  I  have  modified  the  interest  rate.  My 
bill  calls  for  an  interest  rate  of  1  percent 
on  the  first  $10,000;  3  percent  on  the 
amount  between  $10,000  and  $20,000;  and 
the  cost  of  money  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  on 
the  amount  of  a  loan  over  $20,000.  The 
reason  why  I  have  increased  interest 
rates  as  the  amount  of  the  loan  increases 
is  that  most  lower  income  Individuals 
who  are  economically  injured  by  natural 
disasters  have  substantially  smaller  losses 
than  more  affluent  individuals  who  are 


capable  of  paying  higher  interest  rates. 
I  feel  that  this  approcw^h  is  much  more 
equitable  and  at  the  same  time  calis 
on  those  who  can  afford  it  to  shoulder  a 
larger  interest  rate  than  those  less  able 
to  do  so. 

But  my  bill  also  goes  further  than  t^ 
proposed  administration  bill  by  offertii^ 
aid  to  victims  of  other  recent  disasters. 

The  House-isassed  bill  has  a  retroactive 
date  taking  effect  on  the  first  day  of  fis- 
cal year  1972,  July  1,  1971,  whereas,  the 
administration  bill  only  applies  to  vic- 
tims of  Hurricane  Agnes.  Certainly,  the 
destruction  caused  by  Agnes  is  stagger- 
ing and  relief  for  those  victims  must  be 
given  immediately.  However,  to  any  dis- 
aster victim  who  suffers  serious  loss  or 
who  is  completely  wiped  out,  the  size  of 
the  disaster  is  only  a  contingency  to  his 
individual  loss. 

Only  a  few  days  before  Hurricane 
Agnes  hit,  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
suffered  disastrous  flooding  but  under 
the  President's  proposal  those  victims 
would  not  be  treated  equitably  with  the 
victims  suffering  damages  as  a  result  of 
Hurricane  Agnes.  The  bill  I  introduce 
today  Is  designed  to  provide  equity  with 
other  disaster  victims  equal  to  the  relief 
to  be  given  Hurricane  Agnes  victims  by 
the  President's  bill. 

The  President's  bUl  is  limited  only  to 
Hurricane  Agnes  and  does  not  operate 
either  retroactively  or  prospectively; 
whereas,  my  bill  would  take  effect  retro- 
actively on  July  1, 1971  and  would  amend 
the  SBA's  permanent  disaster  relief  pro- 
gram to  apply  to  future  disasters. 


My  17,  1972 
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S.  RBI,  329 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    1015 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cooper,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1015,  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish an  Environmental  Financing  Au- 
thority. 

S.    3449 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
for  Mr,  Jackson,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Yotmc),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr,  P.^store)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  i  Mr.  Moss> ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3449,  a  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Water  Resources  Coimcil  to  coordinate  a 
national  program  to  Insiu-e  the  safety  of 
dams  and  other  water  storage  and  control 
structtires,  to  provide  technical  support 
to  State  programs  for  the  licensing  and 
inspection  of  such  structures,  to  encour- 
age adequate  State  safety  laws  and  meth- 
ods of  implementation  thereof. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  329^SUBMIS- 
SION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  REFER 
THE  BILL  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OP 
JOHN  J.  YARNELL  TO  THE  COURT 
OP  CLAIMS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.  SCOTT  submitted  the  following 
resolution: 


Resolved,  That  the  bUl  (S.  1694)  entlUed 
■•A  biU  for  the  relief  of  John  J.  YarneU,"  now 
Ending  m  the  Senate,  together  wltii  aU  the 
P^panylng  papers,  is  hereby  referred  to 
fhTchlef  commissioner  of  the  United  States 
fWt  of  Claims;  and  the  chief  commissioner 
^aU  proceed  with  the  same  in  accordance 
trt?h  the  provisions  of  sections  1493  and  2509 
nf  title  28,  United  Statee  Code,  and  report 
thereon  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earUest  prac- 
ticaWe  date,  giving  such  findings  of  fwt  and 
«mcluslons  thareon  as  shall  be  sufficient 
to  inform  the  Congrees  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or 
eaultable,  against  the  United  States  or  a 
!^tulty  and  the  amount.  If  any,  legally  or 
Iqultably  due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
claimant. 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1972— 
AMENDMENT 

AMMJDMINT     NO.     1317 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 

the  table. ) 

Mr  MANSFIELD  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bUl  (S.  3390)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


AMENDlUaiT    NO.    1S1» 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  (lor  Mr.  Pearson)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  Intended  to  be 
proposed  to  the  bill  (8.  1861)  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  extend  Its  protection  to 
additional  employees,  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $2.25  an  hour,  to  provide 
for  an  8-houT  workday,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


PAIR   LABOR    STANDARDS   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1972— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1318 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 

the  table. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  and  I  in- 
tend to  offer  the  amendment  to  S.  1861, 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments 
011972,  ^     ,  ^^ 

While  I  agree  fully  with  most  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  on  the  bill,  I  did 
reserve  the  right  with  the  chairman  to 
offer  an  exemption  that  I  consider  to  be 
needed  by  the  small  businessmen  of  the 
Nation. 

The  sunendment  that  Senator  Ran- 
dolph and  I  Intended  to  offer  to  S.  1861 
would  restore  the  enterprise  test  to  the 
$250,000  level  that  exists  in  the  present 
law.  The  committee,  after  extensive  dis- 
cussion, voted  to  lower  the  test  to 
$150,000  in  four  stages  and  to  eliminate 
the  chainstore  exemption. 

The  amendment  we  are  offering  would 
restore  only  the  $250,000  gross  sales  test 
for  individual  small  businesses.  It  would 
not,  in  any  way,  alter  the  committee's 
action  regarding  coverage  of  chain 
stores. 

Senator  R.\ndolph  and  I  feel  this  is  a 
genuine  small  business  exemption  that  Is 
needed  at  this  time.  We  Intend  to  call  up 
this  amendment  as  soon  as  consideration 
of  S.  1861  begins. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amkndment  No.  1318 

On  page  18,  strike  out  all  after  line  16,  over 
to  and  Including  Une  9  on  page  19  and  re- 
number subsection  accordingly. 


STATUS  OF  COMPETITION  AND 
ROLE  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  IN 
GOVERNMENT  PROCUREMENT  OF 
DRUGS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  wUl  resume  its  hearings 
on  competitive  problems,  role  of  small 
business,  the  eflQciency  ajid  economy  of 
Federal  agencies  and  departments  in  the 
procurement  and  use  of  drugs. 

The  hearing  which  was  origlnsdly 
scheduled  for  June  20  will  now  be  held 
on  July  19,  1972,  in  room  318 — Caucus 
Room— of  the  Old  Senate  Office  Building 
starting  at  10  ajn. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE  COM- 
MUNITY SUPER\aSION  AND  SERV- 
ICES ACT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciarj'  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  National  Penitentia- 
ries, I  wish  to  announce  hearings  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  3309.  the  Community 
Supervision  and  Services  Act.  beginning 
at  10  a.m.  on  July  19  and  20,  1972,  in 
room  2228  of  the  New  Senate  OfHce 
Building. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  provide 
clear  legislative  authorization  for  a  pro- 
gram of  pretrial  diversion  In  the  system 
of  Federal  district  courts.  Pretrial  diver- 
sion has  been  experimented  with  in  a 
number  of  cities  and  it  is  clear  from  the 
evidence  which  has  been  presented  today, 
that  such  an  approach  provides  a  mean- 
ingful way  of  dealing  with  alleged  of- 
fenders, to  provide  opportunities  for  re- 
habilitation at  a  savings  in  the  time  of 
our  busy  courts  and  at  a  savings  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  to  taxpayers  and  potential 
victims  of  crime. 

Tliese  hearings  will  Include  represent- 
atives of  all  facets  of  criminal  justice, 
including  those  who  have  sponsored 
working  projects. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Penitentiaries,  room  6306.  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

WATERSHEDS— A    PROGRAM    THAT 
WORKS 

Mr.  ALLEN,  Mr.  President,  Hurricane 
Agnes — one  of  the  most  ravaging  storms 
in  the  history  of  our  coimtry — has  come 
and  gone,  leaving  behind  a  trail  of  death 
and  destruction. 


What  'Agnes"  did  not  destroy  were 
the  hundreds  of  dams  in  the  small  wa- 
tershed flood  control  projects  located 
in  the  hurricane's  path. 

These  (iams,  designed  and  built  with 
the  help  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. U.S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  were 
severely  tested  by  heavy  ramsiorms  m 
the  Middle  Atlantic  SUtes. 

Not  one  of  these  SCS-designed  dams 
failed  under  even  the  most  severe  con- 
ditions. Not  one  came  close  to  failure.  All 
of  them  functioned  as  plsimied  and,  in 
the  process,  prevented  millions  of  dollars 
in  damages,  and  may  very  well  have 
saved  human  lives. 

A  nearby  example  can  be  found  in  the 
Upper  Rock  Creek  small  watershed  proj- 
ect in  Montgomer:--  County,  Md.  Lake 
Needwood,  a  part  of  this  project,  protects 
thousands  of  people  downstream.  At  no 
time  during  the  100-year-frequency 
storm  that  was  "Agnes"  did  flood  waters 
reach  the  level  of  LaJte  Needwood's  emer- 
gency spillway,  designed  to  handle  over- 
flows safely.  At  no  time  did  the  lake  it- 
self come  closer  than  14  feet  to  the  top 
of  the  dam. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  esti- 
mates that  the  depth  of  floodwaters  in 
many  areas  below  Lake  Needwood  was 
reduced  one-third  to  one-half  because 
of  the  lake's  flood  control  features.  This 
may  have  saved  lives  as  well  as  property. 
In  1956,  for  example,  before  Needwood 
was  built,  Viers  Mill  Road,  about  3  miles 
downstream  from  the  lake,  was  inun- 
dated with  floodwaters.  and  a  fireman 
lost  his  life  hi  a  rescut  attempt.  Last 
month,  during  "Agnes,"  floodwaters  in 
that  same  area  were  4  to  5  feet  below  the 
roadway. 

There  was,  of  course,  .serious  flooding 
farther  dovn-n  Rock  Creek,  where  small 
watershed-type  protection  is  not  now 
possible  because  the  area  is  intensively 
urbanized  and  potential  dam  sites  were 
preempted  j-ears  ago  for  homes  or  other 
buildings. 

Hurricane  Agnes  also  slammed  into 
Pennsylvania  with  great  intensity.  The 
dozens  of  dams  in  the  21  small  watershed 
projects  complete  or  under  construction 
performed  verj-  weil.  Mayor  WiUiam  Hall 
of  Wellsboro,  Pa.,  for  example,  credits 
the  Marsh  Creek  watershed  project  dams 
with  preventing  millions  of  dollars  in 
damages. 

In  Delaware,  Jack  Webb,  a  com  and 
soybean  farmer  near  the  Upper  Chop- 
tank  River  watershed  project,  told  a 
reporter : 

I  have  both  Unproved  and  unimproved  land 
In  the  watershed  area.  In  the  improved  area, 
my  drainage  saved  me  »4,500  on  one  farm 
alone.  Where  I  didn't  have  drainage  improve- 
ments because  outlets  were  :.ot  provided.  I 
lost  90  acres  of  crops. 

And  Merritt  Camper,  a  farmer  in  the 
marshy  Hope  Creek  watershed  project 
said: 

These  ditches  are  saving  the  agricultural 
Industry  In  this  State. 

Southern  New  York  State  was  also 
pounded  by  Hurricane  Agnes  rain- 
storms. The  SCS  district  conservation- 
ist in  Cattaraugus  County  estimates  that 
the  five  completed  or  partially  completed 
dams  in  the  Conewango  Creek  watershed 
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project  held  back  more  than  446  million 
gallons  of  water,  and  probably  saved 
some  lives.  The  conservationist  said  that, 
during  a  smaller  1967  rainstorm,  patients 
in  a  Randolph.  N.Y.,  nursing  home  were 
evacuated,  while,  during  the  more  severe 
"Agnes"  rainstorm,  the  nursing  home 
and  its  patients  were  never  threatened. 
The  difference  was  a  new  small  water- 
shed dam. 

Virginia  was  also  hard  hit  by  floods, 
but  all  dams  held.  Dams  in  the  Mountain 
Run  watershed  project.  Culpeper  Coun- 
ty, for  example,  held  back  an  estimated 
1.8  bUllon  gallons  of  water. 

But  flood  control  is  not  the  whole 
story  of  these  projects. 

Some  areas,  such  as  the  city  of  Cul- 
peper, suffer  from  both  drought  and 
flood.  Their  Mountain  Run  project 
stores  an  additional  700  million  gallons 
of  water  to  augment  the  city's  water  sup- 
ply. This  steady  source  of  water  has 
brought  new  economic  growth  to  the 
area,  and  new  jobs  for  hundreds  of  local 
people. 

Further,  there  is  Ashing  in  one  of  the 
dam-created  lakes,  and  it  is  the  center 
of  the  county's  first  public  park. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  in 
my  own  State  of  Alabama,  which  has  8 
completed  watershed  projects  and  21  ap- 
proved for  construction,  that  these  flood- 
control  projects  are  strongly  supported 
by  local  people.  As  "Agnes"  Illustrated, 
these  SCS-assisted  projects  are  also 
soundly  planned  and  built. 

The  small  watershed  concept  of  flood 
control  is  an  idea  that  works.  Hurricane 
Ag:nes  demonstrates  this.  Congress  can 
be  very  proud  of  its  steady  support  of 
the  program. 

Newspapers  in  the  small  communities 
affected  by  Agnes  have  quickly  credited 
the  dams  and  other  flood  control  struc- 
tures with  protecting  their  areas.  But — 
where  are  the  news  stories  in  the  metro- 
politan press?  Absent — unfortunately. 
Here  in  Washington — within  easy  com- 
munity distance  of  the  upper  Rock  Creek 
area — I  did  not  see  anjiiiing  in  the  ma- 
jor metropolitan  press  on  this  point — 
although  the  Montgomery  County  Sen- 
tinel carried  an  excellent  article  and  edi- 
torial. 

The  Montgomer>'  County  newspaper 
made  a  cogent  point — and  I  would  like 
to  quote  briefly  from  their  editorial : 

One  of  the  many  lessons  we  should  have 
'.earned  from  the  flood  Is  that  destruction 
along  Rock  Creek  below  the  dams  would 
have  been  twice  as  bad  If  the  dams  had  not 
been  there.  The  Rock  Creek  dams  were  start- 
ed late  In  the  county's  development — too  late 
to  do  the  job  adequately  because  land  costs 
had  already  soared. 

My  purpose  in  bringing  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
Is  this.  We  need  to  focus  attention  on 
the  thousands  of  watersheds,  and  their 
communities,  where  flooding  could  have 
been  prevented  had  the  small  watershed 
program  been  in  operation. 

Let  this  tragedy  mark  the  point  in 
time  for  a  new  swing  of  the  pendulum 
so  that  we  can  move  onward  and  upward 
with  the  flood  prevention  job  that  can 
be  achieved  through  the  small  water- 
shed program.  It  has  proven  itself  a  hun- 
dred   limes    over — in    Pennsylvania,    in 


New  York,  in  Culpeper.  Va.,  and  else- 
where. 

Watershed  installations  have  been 
planned  or  constructed  for  only  one  out 
of  10  commimitles  where  they  are  needed 
and  feasible.  Let  the  experience  of 
••A.gnes"  help  us  to  better  prepare  for 
the  next  disaster.  And  let  us  do  it  now — 
in  advance — while  there  is  time. 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ORDER  OF  AHEPA 

Mr.  3C01T.  Mr.  President,  congratu- 
lations to  the  members  of  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  on  the  celebration  of  a  golden 
anniversary  on  July  26.  Ahepa  stands 
for  the  American  Hellenic  Educational 
Progressive  Association  and  I  believe  this 
organization  is  based  upon  some  very 
sound  principles.  Following  are  four  ob- 
jectives of  the  Order  of  Ahepa: 

First.  To  promote  and  encourage  loy- 
alty to  the  Umted  States. 

Second.  To  instruct  its  members  in  the 
tenets  and  fimdamental  principles  of 
government,  and  in  the  recognition  and 
respect  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man- 
kind. 

Third.  To  encourage  its  members  to 
always  be  profoundly  interested  and  ac- 
tively participating  in  the  political,  civic, 
social,  and  commercial  fields  of  human 
endeavor. 

Four.  To  champion  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation and  to  maintain  new  channels  for 
facilitating  the  dissemination  of  culture 
and  learning. 

The  activities  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
over  the  past  half  century  have  ranged 
from  aiding  disaster  victims  to  funding 
Greek  student  programs.  Men  such  as 
John  Anagnostakos  of  Philadelphia, 
Steve  C.  Nicholas  of  Harrisburg,  Dinos 
W.  Katsafanas  of  Pittsburgh,  and  many 
others  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Mr.  President,  I  extend 
my  wholehearted  personal  congratula- 
tions and  those  from  the  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania  on  this  special  occasion 
and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
salute. 


LTRGENT  APPEAL   TO    HELP   RURAL 
AMERICA 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  taken  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a 
number  of  times  to  oppose  the  adminis- 
tration's efforts  to  destroy  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

We  are  now  told  that  USDA  will_be 
saved.  But  upon  close  examination  of 
what  will  remain  after  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Commimity  Development  is 
created,  it  is  certain  that  only  a  bare 
skeleton  will  remain  of  what  is  clearly 
the  best  agency  to  help  coimtry  people — 
not  only  in  agriculture,  but  also  in  rural 
community  development. 

It  has  been  estimated  tliat  if  the 
President's  full  reorganization  plan  Is 
put  into  effect,  the  number  of  USDA 
employees  will  drop  from  83,000  to  27,- 
304  and  the  budget  would  drop  from  $12 
billion  to  $7.1  biUion.  Obviously,  such  a 
move  would  weaken  USDA  sufficiently  so 
that  It  could  not  retain  Cabinet  statiis 
for  very  long. 


The  inclusion  of  programs  now  desig- 
nated as  rural  programs  into  an  agency 
that  is  essentially  the  Departmait  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development — in 
other  words,  a  department  that  is  domi- 
nated by  urbanlsts — will  do  serious  harm 
to  efforts  by  my  committee  to  provide  a 
new  thrust  toward  rural  development 
and  balanced  national  growth. 

I  am  not  alone  in  this  contention.  I 
ask  tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  to  one  of  our  com- 
mittee staff  members  from  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  University  of  Maryland,  to  be 
followed  by  a  wire  which  the  chancellor 
received  from  a  long  list  of  prominent 
organizations  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fare of  rural  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  wire  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

UNTVERSrrr  of  MUlTLANt). 

College  Parle,  MA.,  May  3,  1972. 
Dh.  John  Baker. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DxAR  D».  Bakis:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a 
telegram  that  I  have  received  from  a  group 
of  concerned  rural  leaders  relative  to  the  pro- 
posed reorganization  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  was  not  mindful  that  the 
Rural  BUI  belug  considered  would  call  for 
a  transfer  of  the  Electrification  Administra- 
tion and  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
from  the  USDA. 

In  my  opinion,  such  a  dismemberment  of 
USDA  would  be  a  gross  mistake  and  would 
lead  to  more  of  the  funds  allocated  to  these 
programs  being  used  In  metrop)olltan  areas. 
Previous  experience  clearly  dictates  that  If 
funds  are  to  be  used  to  support  programs  in 
rural  areas  they  must  be  earmarked  for  this 
purpose. 

I  hope  that  strong  and  forthright  measures 
win  be  taken  to  enhance  rural  development, 
but  I  would  hate  to  see  some  of  our  most 
effective  programs  destroyed  In  the  process. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  E.  Bishop,  Chancellor. 

Washington,  D.C,  April  25, 1972. 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Bishop. 
Coalition  for  Rural  America, 
University  of  Maryland, 
College  Park,  Md. 

This  Is  an  urgent  appeal  from  farm  and 
rural  organizations  representing  miUlons  of 
farmers  and  rural  people;  we  ask  your  sup- 
port and  the  support  of  yo\ir  Coalition  for 
Rural  America  to  flatly  oppose  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  specifically  to  oppose  the  transfer  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  from  USDA. 

The  projjosal,  as  you  know.  Is  now  under 
consideration  by  the  Congress. 

The  Immediate  step  Is  to  take  REA  and 
PMHA  out  of  USDA  and  to  put  them  Into  a 
new  department  of  Community  development. 
Even  If  nothing  further  were  done  now  or 
next  year,  this  move.  In  our  opinion,  will  sim- 
ply weaken  the  USDA  and  downgrade  the  at- 
tention that  REA,  FMHA  and  all  of  Rural 
America  can  expect  to  receive  In  the  years 
ahead.  Our  members  understand  thla  and 
have  taken  official  positions  on  this  side  of 
the  queetlon.  We  are  convinced  they  will  be 
alienated  by  any  such  action  as  Is  propoeed. 

Thla  Is  not  a  matter  entirely  of  organiza- 
tion charts.  This  is  a  matter  of  advocacy  in 
Washington — an  advocacy  in  finding  solution 
for  dlfflciUt  and  little  understood  problems. 
Whether  you  agree  with  him  or  not.  Secretary 
Butz  In  Just  a  few  weeks  has  demonstrated 
the  effectiveness  of  a  strong  spokesman  in 
government.  Under  the  proposed  dismember- 
ment now  under  consideration,  rural  f>eople 


can  expect  nothing  of  this  kind  once  the 

•^Te'lre^med  at  word  we  hear  that  the 
coalition  for  Rural  America  Is  supporting  the 
Administration's  plan  for  reorganization.  We 
nreentlv  request  your  denial  of  thla  position 
^f  Lk  that  you  inform  Rep.  Chet  HoUfleld 
of  vour  interest  in  mauitalning  a  strong  de- 
oartment  of  Agriculture  including  all  FMHA 
^d  REA  and  rural  development  functions. 

LIST     OF     SIGNATURES 

Tony  Dechant.  president,  National  Farmers 

^%°%.  Helnkel.  president,  Mldcontlnent 
Vsrmers  .\ssoclatlon. 

Charles  L,  Prazler,  Director,  Washington 
staff  National  Farmers  Organization. 

Stephen  E.  Bossi.  Washington  representa- 
tive National  Catholic  Rural.  Life  conference. 

John     W.     Scott,     master,     the    National 

Robert  D.  Partridge,  general  manager.  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn. 

Gene  Mooe.  president.  National  Association 
of  Wheat  Growers. 

Rav  Wax,  president.  National  .Association  of 
Farmer  Elected  Committeemen. 

Alvah  Troyer,  president.  Soybean  Growers 
of  America. 

Albert  Harp,  president.  Grain  Sorghum 
Producers  Association. 

Walter  Ooepplnger,  president,  National 
Corn  Growers  Association. 

Harry  B,  Caldwell,  executive  vice  president. 
Farmers  Cooperative  Council  of  North  Caro- 
lina- .r^        _ 

B.  J,  Maliisky,  general  manager,  Farmers 

Union  Grain  Terminal  Assn. 

David  C.  Fullarton,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 

Stanley  Dreyer.  president,  the  Cooperative 

of  the  USA. 

Kenneth  D.  Naden,  executl\-e  \ice  president. 
National  Council  of  Parmer  Cooperatives. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  people  who  run 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  are  simply  not  interested  in 
the  problems  of  the  35  percent  of  our 
people  who  live  outside  of  metropolitan 
areas.  They  proved  this  when,  despite 
the  advice  of  a  consultant  which  HUD 
had  hired,  they  did  not  strengthen,  but 
instead  they  abolished  the  department 
which  was  responsible  for  small  commu- 
nity affairs. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  the 
other  hand  is  equipping  itself  through  my 
rural  development  legislation  and  other 
means  to  provide  significant  services  to 
both  farmers  and  those  who  live  in  small 
towns. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
Umted  States  controls  the  executive  de- 
partments. He  does  not  need  to  come  to 
us  with  reorganization  legislation.  He 
could  accomplish  this  so-called  reorga- 
nization with  the  stroke  of  a  pen. 

I  agree  that  the  bureaucracy  has  be- 
come too  large  and  that  some  reform 
would  be  worthwhile.  But  why  must  it  be 
at  the  expense  of  rural  people.  They  are 
already  getting  the  short  end  of  the  stick 
as  far  as  receiving  their  share  of  the 
Federal  dollar  is  concerned. 

When  Federal  outlays  are  divided  by 
the  number  of  persons  living  in  metro- 
politan and  nonmetropolitan  counties, 
the  nonmetropolitan  counties  in  1970  re- 
ceived 17  percent  less  per  capita  than 
those  people  living  in  the  metropolitan 
coimties. 

A  Department  of  Community  Develop- 
ment will  only  compound  this  felony. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 


listen  to  such  groups  as  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  the  Mid-Continent 
Fanners  Association,  the  National 
Farmers  Organization,  the  National 
Grange,  the  rural  electric  cooperatives, 
and  all  the  rest. 

These  people  know  that  the  proposed 
diminution  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  merely  a  first  step.  After  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  the 
Economic  Research  Ser\'ice  are  rendered 
in  two.  and  Ihe  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration is  excised  altogether,  it  will 
be  a  very  simple  matter  for  the  oppo- 
nents of  farmers  and  other  rural  people 
to  cause  the  early  demise  of  the  rest  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  are  those  in  this  Congress  who 
have  built  their  entire  political  careers 
by  making  USDA  and  farmers  their 
whipping  boys.  But  the  big  metropolitan 
areas  from  which  these  Members  come 
would  have  been  so  economically  rich 
and  powerful  had  it  not  been  for  the 
cheap  food  provided  by  the  diminishing 
numbers  of  American  farmers. 

The  farmers  do  not  like  to  hear  people 
like  me  talk  about  cheap  food.  Many  of 
them  make  as  little  as  3  percent  re- 
turn on  their  investment — not  as  much 
as  they  could  make  if  they  sold  out  and 
put  their  money  in  the  savings  and  loan. 
But  the  cheap  food  provided  by  these 
farmers  over  the  years  has  permitted  our 
people  to  spend  their  money  on  the  con- 
sumer cornfoils  that  have  given  this 
Nation  a  trillion-dollar  gross  national 
product. 

All  Americans  have  a  significant  debt 
to  repay  to  these  fine  people.  It  would 
be  a  cruel  form  of  hypocrisy  for  the  Con- 
gress to  help  in  the  destruction  of  one 
Department  of  this  Government  that 
provides  service  to  the  people  of  the 
countryside. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  AND 
THE  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  some 
opponents  of  the  Grenocide  Convention 
maintain  that  if  ratified  this  treaty  will 
supersede  the  Constitution  and  will  thus 
jeopardize  the  rights  guaranteed  U.S. 
citizens.  They  claim  that  It  will  become 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  citing  as 
authority  article  VI  of  the  Constitution 
which  states: 

This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  In  I>ur- 
suance  thereof:  and  all  treaties  made  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  Authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  Laud. 

Even  a  superficial  reading  of  this  pas- 
sage negates  that  argument.  Rather 
than  placing  treaties  above  the  Consti- 
along  with  Federal  laws,  and  are  in  turn 
supreme  over  State  constitution  and 
laws. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  set  a  prece- 
dent in  this  area  in  the  case  of  Reid  v. 
Covert,  353  U  S.  1.  when  it  declared  that 
it  "has  regularly  and  uniformly  recog- 
nized the  supremEicy  of  constitution 
over  a  treaty."  All  acts  of  Congress  and 
all  treaties  must  conform  to  the  Con- 
stitution ;  when  they  do  not  they  are  null 
and  void.  Therefore,  none  of  the  rights 
accorded  U.S.  citlzeiis  imder  the  Bill  of 


Rights  will  be  endangered  by  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Furthermore,  the  Court  ruled  m  the 
same  case  that  whenever  a  treaty  and  an 
act  of  Congress  conflict,  the  last  enacted 
is  controlling.  This  means  that  Congress 
could  at  anytime,  through  legislation, 
supersede  any  part  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

The  argument  that  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Treaty  would  create  havoc  in 
our  courts  is  clearly  without  foundation 
The  Convention,  like  any  other  treaty, 
would  be  subordinate  to  the  Constitution, 
and  Congress  could  at  any  time  super- 
sede any  part  of  the  Convention  through 
legislation.  Mr,  President.  I  urge  the 
speedj-  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

CONSUMER    PROTECTION    AGENCY 
INTERVENTION  AUTHORITy 

Mr.  ALLEN,  Mr.  President,  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve,  is  expected  soon  to  re- 
port the  proposed  Consumer  Protection 
Organization  Act  of  1972.  a  necessarily 
complex  bill  that  would  create  an  inde- 
pendent Consumer  Protection  Agency  to 
advocate  the  interests  of  consumers  In 
Federal.  State,  and  local  administra- 
tive agencies  and  courts. 

Because  floor  action  on  this  critical 
bill  Is  imminent,  and  because  consider- 
able confusion  has  arisen  concerning  the 
subject,  I  should  like  to  share  with  the 
Senate  some  illtmiinallng  information 
about  this  CPA  proposal. 

I  nUght  add.  as  an  aside,  that  the  con- 
fusion surrounding  the  bill  Is  so  great 
that  a  respected  syndicated  columnist 
recently  reported  that  the  bill  had 
passed  both  Chambers  of  Congress,  and 
he  feared  that  the  President  might  veto 
it.  There  even  is  consif  -arable  debate  over 
what  the  Democratic  platform  position 
on  this  proposed  legislation  is. 

The  last  time  I  saw  the  liberal  Demo- 
cratic platform,  as  I  think  It  was  rati- 
fied i>y  the  delega'^s.  was  in  Miami  at 
the  convention.  It  endorsed  the  creation 
of  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency  to  act 
as  an  amicus  curiae  before  Federal 
agencies,  and  took  no  position  on  CPA 
intervention  in  court  cases  or  on  CPA 
appeals  of  Federal  actions  to  the  courts. 
Of  course,  this  is  different  from  the  bill 
we  have  been  working  on,  leading  some 
to  conclude  that  the  Democratic  plank 
siu-ely  must  have  been  a  mistake. 

THE    1«»70    BILL 

It  could  very  well  have  been  a  mistake. 
Many  mistakes  have  been  associated  with 
this  bill,  a  proposal  that  few  understand. 
Take,  for  example,  the  original  bill  that 
came  before  the  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee.  It  was  identical  to  a  bill 
that  passed  the  Senate  by  an  over- 
whelming margin  in  1970,  but  failed  to 
go  to  conference  because  of  House  in- 
action during  the  last  Congress. 

After  hearings  by  our  Executive  Re- 
organization Subcommittee  on  its  iden- 
tical counterpart  for  this  Congress,  the 
subcommittee  determined  that  the  bill 
was  totally  inadequate  and.  legally  defec- 
tive and  that  its  major  provisions  would 
have  to  be  completely  rewritten,   word 
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for  word — a  process  that  still  is  not  fin- 
ished. 

niDKRAL    AGENCY    SURVIY 

One  of  the  difficulties  with  this  bill  is 
that  it  is  intended  to  allow  for  consumer 
advocacy  in  the  formal  and  informal 
deUberations  of  any  instrumentality 
charged  with  tlie  administration  of  any 
Federal  statute.  This  is  everj-thmg  from 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion* to  the  Defense  Department. 

Thus,  we  are  faced  with  literally  mil- 
lions of  possible  proceedings  and  activi- 
ties which  would  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  new  CPAs  rights  to  forcefully 
advocate  the  important  special  interests 
of  consimiers. 

It  was  agreed  late  last  year  that  a  sur- 
vey would  be  taken  of  Federal  agencies  to 
attempt  to  assess,  for  the  subcommit- 
tees  benefit,  the  responsibilities  of  exist- 
ing agencies  that  would  be  affected  by 
the  proposed  strong  advocacy  powers  for 
the  new  CPA. 

The  constant  and  time-consuming  re- 
%'isions  that  took  place  on  the  bill,  how- 
ever, prevented  the  subcommittee  from 
issuing  a  survey  prior  to  the  target  date 
for  reporting  the  bill  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

I  agreed  to  take  on  the  responsibility 
of  siiTveying  selected  Federal  agencies  to 
determine  for  the  first  time  which,  if  any. 
of  their  proceedings  or  activities  would  be 
subject  to  intervention,  participation  and 
court  appeal  by  the  CPA  under  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  subcommittee.  I  did 
this  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  our 
1970  experience  when  we  were,  quite  ap- 
parently, a  bit  too  hasty  in  approving 
a  good  concept  without  a  complete  review 
of  all  of  Its  particulars. 

.\CENCY    RESPONSES 

As  of  late  last  week,  I  had  received 
responses  from  24  Federal  agencies, 
listing  554  different  types  of  proceedings 
or  activities  under  their  responsibility 
which  would  be  subject  to  CPA  advocacy 
under  the  bill  as  reported  by  subcom- 
mittee. I  have  checked  these  responses 
against  the  present  slightly  revised  ver- 
sion of  the  bUl.  and  found  that  they  are 
still  appropriate  for  the  present  version. 

Not  Included  in  this  total  of  554  are 
such  general  responses  as  those  from  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  the 
effect  that  all  of  their  proceedings  or 
activities  would  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
posed CPA  powers  under  the  subcom- 
mittee bill. 

Also  not  included  are  subcategories  of 
various  types  of  proceedings.  For  ex- 
ample. Department  of  Agriculture  mar- 
keting order  proceedings  are  considered 
one  type  of  proceeding,  although  there 
are  various  categories  of  marketing 
orders — milk  marketing  orders  and  fruit 
and  vegetable  marketing  orders  for 
specific  commodities. 

The  24  agencies  that  have  responded  to 
date  are  the  Agriculture  Department, 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  Defense  Supply  Agency, 


•The  DAR  administers  Chapter  lA  of  title 
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Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board — and  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation — Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  Federal  Fleserve 
Board. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  National 
Science  Foundation.  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, Pay  Board,  Price  Commission, 
Social  Rehabihtatlon  Sen-ice,  Tariff 
Commission,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
Trade  Negotiations,  Offlce  of  Special 
Representative,  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration. 

Considerably  more  responses  are  ex- 
pected, and  these  will  be  filed  with  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  as 
are  the  present  24  responses. 

TIM    TWO    MAJOR   QirrSTIONB 

Most  of  us  on  the  committee  favor  the 
creation  of  a  Consimier  Protection 
Agency,  but  we  feel  a  responsibility  to 
answer  two  major  questions  first; 

First.  What  Federal  activities  should 
be  subject  to  CPA  advocacy?  and 

Second.  What  advocacy  powers  should 
a  Federal  agency  have  within  particular 
proceedings  of  its  sister  agencies  and  in 
the  Federal  courts? 

Obviously,  the  questions  are  interre- 
lated. 

The  present  bill  covers  virtually  all 
proceedings  and  activities  of  all  organi- 
zations that,  for  whatever  reason,  ad- 
minister a  Federal  law.  We  have  yet  to 
determine  how  many  such  organizations 
exist,  or  what  proceedings  and  activities 
they  may  conduct. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  complete 
CPA  intervention  or  full  participation  in 
these  proceedings  and  activities  that  we 
have  yet  to  identify.  In  addition  the  CPA 
would  have  a  right  to  appeal  the  results 
of  these  proceedings  and  activities  to  the 
courts. 

THE  TASK  IS  OSEAT 

As  you  can  see,  the  task  is  great  and 
the  time  is  limited  for  us  to  create  an- 
other major  Federal  agency  this  year. 

Of  course,  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  are  not  ex- 
perts in  the  proceedings  and  activities  of 
ail  the  organizauons  covered  by  this  bill. 

The  responses  from  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  will  help  us  in  this  regard, 
however,  and  aid  this  entire  body  when 
the  bill  comes  up  for  debate. 

The  actual  responses  now  on  file  are 
too  voluminous  to  print  in  the  Record. 
But  I  can  share  with  the  Senate  an  out- 
line chart  of  these  responses,  omitting 
statute  citations  and  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  agency  responsibilities. 

I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  outline 
table  of  the  24  responses  received  to  date, 
and  ask  the  Senate  committees  having 
oversight  responsibilities  concerning 
these  agencies,  or  with  particular  inter- 
ests in  them,  to  file  any  comments  they 
might  have  on  this  matter  with  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Partial  Listing  of  Peberal  Proceedings  and 
.\cTivtm:s  StTBjECT  To  Inthivsntion  o« 
Participation  and  Court  Aiteai.  by  Con- 
st;>£ER  Protection  Agency  Under  Proposbs 
CoNstiMiR  Protection  Organization  Act 
or  1972 

U.S.  department  of  agriculture 
Selected  tormalized  proceedings 
(In  which  CPA  could  (a)  Intervene  as  a 
full  party  or  ftUl  participant  and  ibi  appeal 
results  to  the  courts  where  Judicial  review 
would  be  allowed  for  myone)  Sec.  203(a), 
204  of  bill. 

1.  MarlceUn«  Agreements — Issuance  after 
notice  ar.d  hearing. 

2.  Marketing  Orders — issuance  after  no- 
tice and  hearing. 

3.  Cotton  Research  and  Promotion  Act 
Rulemaking. 

4.  Potato  Research  and  Promotion  Act 
Rulemaking. 

5.  Milk  Research  and  Promotion  Act 
Rulemaking. 

6.  Antl-Hog-Cholera  Serum  and  Hog  Chol- 
era Virus  Marketing  Agreement  Act  Rule- 
making. 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  Rulemaking 

7.  Ratemaklng  under  Act. 

8.  Charges  under  Act. 

9.  Regulations  under  .Act. 

10.  Practices  under  Act. 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  Adjudications 

11.  Commodity  Exchange  Commission 
(CEC)  suspension  or  revocation  of  board  of 
trade  [e.g.,  Chicago  Board  ai  Trade]  as  a 
contract  market. 

12.  E>enlal  of  trading  privileges  on  con- 
tract markets. 

13.  Revocations  or  suspensions  of  futures 
commission  merchants  or  floor  brokers. 

14.  Issuance  of  cease  and  desist  orders 
against  persons  other  than  contract  markets. 

15.  CEC  revlevre  of  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture's refusal  to  designate  a  board  of  trade 
as  a  contract  market. 

16.  CEC  exclusion  of  cooperative  associa- 
tions from  membership  and  trading  on  con- 
tract market. 

17.  Proceedings  to  refuse  to  register  appli- 
cants because  of  failure  to  meet  financial  re- 
quirements of  Act. 

18.  Proceedings  to  refuse  to  register  appli- 
cants because  of  unfitness. 

19.  Proceedings  to  suspend  or  revoke  regis- 
trations of  futures  commission  merchants  for 
failure  to  meet  financial  requirements. 

20.  Proceedings  to  suspend  or  revoke  regis- 
trations of  futures  commission  merchants 
and  floor  brokers  for  unfitness. 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  Adjudications 

21.  Issuance  of  cease  and  desist  orders 
against  packers  for  vlolaton  of  Title  II  of  Act. 

22.  Proceedings  to  suspend  registrations 
of  market  agencies  and  dealers  for  insolvency 
or  violations  of  Act. 

23.  Proceedings  to  revoke  registrations  of 
State  weighing  agencies. 

24.  Issuance  of  cease  and  desist  orders 
against  licensees  under  Title  VI,  stockyard 
owners  and  market  agencies  with  respect  to 
rates,  charges,  regulations  or  practices. 

25.  Proceedings  to  revoke  a  brand  inspec- 
tion authorization. 

26.  Proceedings  to  Issue  cease  and  desist 
orders  against  llcencees  under  Title  V,  stock- 
yard owners,  market  agencies  and  dealers 
who  engage  In  unfair,  unjustly  discrimina- 
tory or  deceptive  practices  or  devices. 

27.  Proceedings  to  refuse,  suspend  or  revoke 
licenses  and  publish  the  facts  under  Title  V. 

28.  Proceedings  for  reparations. 

29.  Proceedings  to  determine  adequacy  of 
accounts,  records  and  memoranda  of  packers, 
live  poultry  dealers  and  handlers,  stock- 
yard owners,  market  agencies  and  dealers, 
and  to  prescribe  manner  and  form  thereof. 

30.  Proceedings  to  determine  whether  ap- 
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„.ants  for  registration  under  Title  UI  are  57.    Proceedings    In    connection    with    re- 

P'^^^,  ^ffi^fatlon  fu«»l.  withdrawal  or  raodlfloatlon  of  exemp- 

"^    T?oSlnK8  to  determmc  which  of  two  tlon  of  operations  in  unorganized  territory, 

ma^^l^ts  Should  receive  brand  In-  58.    Refusal   or    withdrawal   of    Ujspectlon 

™^n  au'thStlon.  under  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Ajcricultural  Marketing  Act  Adjudications  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act  Adjudications 

^   Adiudlcatlons  subject  to  Admmistra-  58.  Suspension,  revocation  or  refusal  to  re- 

pr^edure  Act  ^^'^  license  of  official  grain  Inspection  per- 

"''.fo^^eedlnes  to  consider  refusal  or  with-  sonnel  when  formal  procedure  requested, 

rfrawal   of   voluntary   Inspection   or   grading  60.  Refusal  of  official  grain  inspection  serv- 

trvlce  for  meat,  poultry  products,  and  other  ice  when  formal  procedure  requested  or  in- 

^Ticultural  products  under  procedures  pre-  spectlon  required. 

?!5.K^^  r,,!^  of  nractlce  (e.g.,  7  CFR  Part  61.  Refusal  to  renew,  or  suspension  or  revo- 


scrlbed  by  rules  of  practice  (eg 

50) 
34   Proceedings  to  consider  suspension  or 

revocation  of  inspector's  or  grader's  license 

under  various  regulations  (e.g.,  7  CFR  68.41 ) . 

35.  I>erlshable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act  Adjudications. 

36.  Federal  Seed  Act  proceedings  to  deter- 
mine whether  to  issue  a  cease  and  desist 
order. 

Animal  Welfare  Act  Adjudications 

37.  Proceedings  to  Issue  cease  and  desist 
orders. 

38.  Proceedings  to  suspend  or  revoke  li- 
censes issued  to  dealers,  exhibitors  or  opera- 
tors of  an  auction  sale. 

39.  Issuance  of  cease  and  desist  orders  to 
rffipHTch  far.il Itlftfl. 

Plant  Variety  Protection  Act  Adiiidication"! 

40.  Proceedings  to  8usp>end  or  exclude  a 


cation,  of  licenses  of  official  grain  inspection 
personnel  when  formal  procedure  Is  not 
requested. 

62.  Refusal  of  voluntary  grain  Inspection 
service  when  formal  procedure  is  not  re- 
quested. 

U.S.    Warehouse    Act    Adjudications 

63.  Suspension  or  revocation  of  federal 
warehouse  license  or  license  of  Inspector, 
sampler,  classifier,  or  weigher. 

64.  Publication  of  findings  of  non-compli- 
ance by  licensed  warehouseman. 

65.  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  adjudica- 
tions for  review  of  producers'  complaints 
about  their  farm  marketing  quotas. 

66.  Sugar  Act  proceedings  to  establish  mar- 
keting area  quotas  or  to  determine  whether 
any  specific  lot  of  sugar  is  direct-consump- 
tion sugar  or  raw  sugar. 

67.  Sou  Conservation  Service  hearings  on 


person    from    practicing    before    the    Plant  demand  for  refund  of  payments  made  under      exponers 

Variety  Protection  Offlce.  conservation  contract  in  Great  Plains  con-         ""    "  - 

41.  Proceedings  to  decide  questions  of  im-  servatlon  program,  based  on  alleged  violation 

proper  ."^eed  labelUig  with  regard  to  protected  ^j  ^-^^  contract. 


16.  Export  Grape  and  Plum  Act. 

16.  Honeybee  Act. 

17.  Produce  Agency  Act. 

18.  Renovated  Butter  Act. 

19.  Tobacco  Seed  and  Plant  Bzoortatlon 
Act. 

20.  Tobacco  Statistics  Law. 

21.  Peanut  Statistics  Act. 
22  Virus-Sertim-Toxln  Act. 

23.  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act — Section 
22  proceedings  and  Presidential  Proclama- 
tions Issued  thereunder  i  re  licensee  for  im- 
plementation of  quantitative  limits  on  Im- 
ports ) . 

24.  Processor  wheat  marketing  certifica- 
tions under  7  USC  1379d(b)  et  seq. 

25.  Sei-aslde  programs  for  upland  cotton 
wheat,  and  feed  grain. 

26.  Rural  environmental  assistance  actlTl- 
tlee  and  naval  stores  conservation  programs. 

Special  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(CCC)  ticUvlties: 

27.  CCC  activities  under  support  price  pro- 
gram through  loans,  purchases,  payments, 
etc. 

28.  Export  sales  program. 

29.  Overseas  disposition  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  under  barter  con- 
tracts. 

30  Export  Credit  Sales  program  activities 
of  CCC  to  finance  credit  sales  by  U£.  ex- 
porters. 

31.  Export  payment  activities  concerning 
commodities       exported       by       commercial 


varieties  or  varieties  for  which  application  Is 
pendmg. 

42.  Issuance  of  cease  and  desist  orders  in 
relation  to  Improper  seed  labeling. 

43.  Hearings  on  appeals  regarding  refustds 
of  applications  tar  plant  variety  protection. 

44.  Proceedings  to  decide  questions  raised 
in  protest  proceedings  in  reexamination  of 
previously  issued  certificates. 

45.  Proceedings  to  decide  questions  raised 
in  Priority  Contests  where  two  applications 
have  been  received  on  the  fame  variety. 

46.  Hearings  on  appeals  regarding  release 
of  information  In  abandoned  applications, 
allowed  by  rules  and  regulations  vmder  Act. 

Federal  Meet  Inspection  Act 

47.  Hearings  on  orders  to  withhold  label- 
ing or  containers  from  use. 

48.  Proceedings  to  refuse  or  withdraw  man- 
datory inspection  service  because  of  unfit- 
ness to  engage  in  business  requiring  Inspec- 
tion. 

49.  Proceedings  in  connection  with  with- 
drawal of  mandatory  lnsp>ectlon  service  for 
failure  to  destroy  condemned  articles  or  to 
meet  sanitary  and  other  requirements,  or  re- 
fusal of  such  Inspection  for  failure  to  meet 
such  requirements. 

50.  Proceedings  in  connection  with  refusal, 
withdrawal,  or  modification  of  exemption  of 
operations  In  unorganized  territory. 

51.  Refusal  or  withdrawal  of  inspection 
under  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act 

52.  Hearings  to  withhold  labeling  or  con- 
tainers from  use. 

53.  Proceedings  to  refuse  or  withdraw  man- 
datory Inspection  service  because  of  unfit- 
ness to  engage  In  business  requiring  inspec- 
tion. 

54.  Hearings  following  withdrawal  of  man- 
datory Inspection  service  for  failure  to  de- 
stroy condemned  articles  or  meet  sanitary 
or  other  requirements,  or  refusal  of  such  In- 
spection for  failure  to  meet  such  require- 
ments. 

55.  Vlrus-Serum-Toxln  provision  proceed- 
ing to  suspend  or  revoke  license  or  import 
permit. 

56.  Proceedings  in  connection  with  sus- 
pension or  termination  of  certain  exemp- 
tions from  lnsi)ectlon. 


68.  Forest  Service  proceedings  under  regu- 
lations (36  CTR  211.20  et  seq.  i  from  admin- 
istrative decisions  involving  such  matters  as 
timber  sales  contracts,  grazing  permits  and 
homesite  permits. 

Egg  Products  Inspection  Act  Adjudications 

69.  Proceedings  to  disapprove  labeling. 

70.  Proceedings  to  withdraw  inspection 
from  official  plants. 

71.  Export  Apple  and  Pear  Act  proceedings 
to  refuse  export  certificates. 

72.  Export  Grape  and  Plum  Act  proceedings 
TO  refuse  export  certificates. 

73.  Cotton  Standards  Act  adjudications  for 
suspension  or  revocation  of  licenses. 

74.  Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service — proceedings  to  consider  re- 
quests by  producers  for  review  or  reconsider- 
ation of  determinations  made  by  country 
.^SCS  Committees,  State  ASCS  Committees 
cr  the  Deputy  Administrator.  ASCS. 

75.  Animal  Quarantine  Law  proceedings  for 
susp>ension  or  revocation  of  accreditation  of 
veterinarians  under  various  Animal  Quar- 
antine laws  and  regulations  and  rules  of 
practice. 

Selected  "informal"  activities 
(In  which  CPA  would  (a)  have  no  oppor- 
tunity equal  to  that  of  any  jserson  outside 
the  federal  unit  to  participate;  and/(»'  (b) 
in  CPA's  discretion,  present  oral  or  written 
arguments;  and  ( c )  appeal  results  to  courts 
where  Judicial  review  would  be  allowed  tor 
anyone)  Sec.  203(b),  204  of  blU. 
All  Informal  Rulemaking  Under  Following 
Acts 

1 .  Commodity  Exchange  Act. 

2.  F>acker8  and  Stockyards  Act  and  related 
laws. 

3.  Federal  Seed  Act. 

4.  Naval  Stores  Act. 

5.  Plant  Variety   Protection  Act. 

6.  Animal  Welfare  Act. 

7.  I^ederal  Meat  Inspection  Act. 

B.  Poultry  Products  Insfjection  Act. 

9.  Agricultural  Marketing  Act. 

10.  Cotton  Futures  Provisions. 

1 1 .  Cotton  Statistics  and  Estimates  Act. 

12.  Cotton  Standards  Act. 

13.  Egg  Products  Inspection  Act. 

14.  Export  Apple  and  Pear  Act. 


32.  Purchasing  of  storage  bins  and  equip- 
ment for  care  and  storage  of  CCC  owned  or 
controlled  commodities. 

33  CCC  loans  to  producers  for  the  pur- 
chase, building,  or  expansion  of  storage  and 
care  fadUtlee  on  farms. 

34  CCC  sales  to  producers  and  others  of 
bins  needed  for  storage  of  agricultural  cocn- 
moditles. 

35.  CCC  activities  for  procurement  from 
domestic  and  foreign  sources  of  food,  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  products  and  re- 
lated materials. 

38.  CCC  program  for  cotton  research  and 
promotion. 

37.  CCC  donations  of  food  commodities  for 
domestic  use  (chUd  nutrition,  needy  per- 
sons, charitable  Institutions,  minors  In  pooai 
and  correctional  institutions). 

38  CCC  furnishing  of  commodities  and 
products  for  overseas  "P.L  480"  distribution 
to  meet  famine  or  urgent  relief  requirements 
combat  malnutrition,  school  lunch,  etc. 

39.  National  emergency  use  of  CCC  facili- 
ties, sert'lces.  authorities  and  funds. 

40  Surplus  commodity  and  product  re- 
moval programs,  including  the  following 
types: 

(S)  direct  purchases  of  food  for  donations 
to  schools,  summer  camps,  child  care  centers. 
needy  persons,  charitable  Institutions  and 
disaster  victims. 

(b)  special  feeding  program  for  needy 
children,  certain  adults,  food  packages  for  in- 
fants and  expectant  and  new  mothers. 

(c)  diversion  payments  to  processors  who 
divert  surplus  commodities  to  byproducts 
and  new  uses. 

id)  export  payments  to  commercial  ex- 
porters and  siuT5lus  commodities 

le)  production  payments  to  help  reestab- 
lish farmers'  purchasing  power. 

SCHOOL     LUNCH     ACT    ACTTVrriES,     INCLUDrNO 

41.  state  and  school  cash  and  food  assist- 
ance for  serving  lunches  to  school  children. 

42.  Special  food  service  program  for  chil- 
dren In  service  Institutions  where  children 
are  not  maintained  In  residence. 

CHILD  NurarnoN  act  AcrrvrnEs,  inclttdiwo — 

43.  State  and  school  cash  assistance  for 
serving  breakfasts  to  needy  children  and  to 
supply  certain  schools  with  food,  storage, 
preparation  and  service  equipment. 

44  Special  mUk  program  to  Increase  fltUd 
milk  consumption  by  children. 
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45.  Pood  Stamp  Program  activities  uuder 
Pood  Stamp  Act. 

46.  U  3.  Grain  Standards  Act  informal 
nilemalclng. 

47.  U.S.  Warehouse  Act  Informal  rule- 
making 

48.  Animal  Quarantine  Law  informal  rule- 
making. 

49.  Plant  Quarantine  Law  Informal  rule- 
making. 

50.  House  Protection  Act  Informal  rule- 
making. 

51.  38-Hour  Law  Informal  rulemaking 
(policy  statements'. 

53.  Export  Aiilmal  Accommodation  Act  In- 
formal rulemaking. 

53.  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  regula- 
tions and  implementations  concerning  as- 
signment of  priority  and  allocations. 

Commodity  Exchange  Act  Activities 
Worthy  of  Note 

54.  Designating  form  and  manner  of  keep- 
ing books  and  records  by  registrants. 

55.  Setting  trading  and  position  quanti- 
ties at  which  traders  are  In  reporting  status 
and  specifying  the  reports  which  they  must 
file  and  the  records  which  they  must  keep 

56.  Registering  applicants  for  registration 
as  floor  brokers  and  futures  commission  mer- 
chants. 

57.  Requiring  such  information  from  ap- 
plicants for  registration  and  from  registrants 
as  to  their  business  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary. 

58.  Designating  boards  of  trade  or  contract 
markets. 

59.  Prescribing  the  reports  that  ware- 
housemen must  make  and  the  records  they 
must  keep 

80.  Vacating  contract  market  designations 
at  the  request  of  the  contract  markets. 

61.  Investigating  contract  market  opera- 
tions and  personnel  subject  to  Act,  and  pub- 
lishing the  results  and  such  statistical  In- 
formation gathered  therefrom  as  Secretary 
deems  of  Interest  to  public. 

ea.  Investigating  marketing  conditions  for 
commodities  and  commodity  products  and 
distributing  information  with  respect  there- 
to. 

63.  Establishing  trading  and  position 
limits  and  flzlng  delivery  periods  and  time 
for  notices  of  delivery. 

64.  Communicating  to  contract  markets 
and  publishing  the  facts  concerning  certain 
transactions  or  market  operations. 

66.  Disapproving  violative  bylaws,  rules, 
regulations  or  resolutions  made  or  proposed 
by  a  contract  market  that  relate  to  terms 
and  conditions  in  sales  contracts. 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  Activities 

Worthy  of  Note 
66.  Posting  and  depositing  of  stockyards. 
87.    Registering    and    approving    bonds   of 
market  agencies  and  dealers. 

65.  Prescribmg  the  form  and  manner  in 
which  rate  schedules  and  charges  of  licensees, 
market  agencies  and  stockvard  owners  shall 
be  prepared,  arranged  and  posted. 

69.  .Authorizing  the  charging  and  collection 
of  fees  for  brand  inspection  services  and 
registering  as  market  agencies  the  parties  so 
authorized;  and  suspending  such  authoriza- 
tions. 

70.  Designating  areas  in  which  certain 
persons  must  be  licensed  by  Secretary  to 
provide  services  or  facilities  In  connection 
with  live  poultry,  and  licensing  such  opera- 
tions. 

Naval  Stores  Ace  Activities  of  Note 

71.  Establishing  or  modifying  standards  for 
naval  stores. 

72.  .\nalyzlng  and  certifying  class  or  grade 
of  naval  stores. 

73.  Publishing  results  of  analyses. 

74.  .Agricultural  Marketing  Act  deter- 
minations of  class,  quality,  quantity  or  con- 
ditions of  agricultural  products. 


Federal  Seed  Act  Activities  of  Note 

75.  Approving  code  designations  for  pur- 
chaseirs  of  seed  for  resale. 

76.  -Approving  seed  treatment  descriptions. 

77.  Requesting  Information  from  advertis- 
ing media  and  other  persons  concerning  seed 
advertisements. 

78.  Procedures  for  determining  eligibility 
of  seed  and  other  screenings  for  admittance 
into  the  United  States. 

79.  Determination  whether  foreign  alfalfa 
or  red  clover  is  not  adapted  for  general 
agricultural  use  In  U.S. 

80.  Publication  of  notices  of  Judgment. 
Plant  Variety  Protection  Act  Activities 

of  Note 

81.  Issuing  certificates  of  plant  variety 
protection. 

82.  Provisionally  accepting  defective  ap- 
plications for  certification. 

83.  Proceeding  to  declare  protected  vari- 
ety open  to  public  use. 

84.  Issuance  of  notice  of  refusal  of  appli- 
cation for  certification,  or  objection  or  re- 
quirement made  by  the  examiner;  and  re- 
consideration of  action. 

Federal    Meat    Inspection    Act    Activities   of 
Note 

85.  Issuance  of  standards  for  carcasses, 
parts  thereof,  meat  and  meat  food  products. 

86.  Approval  of  products  or  condemnation 
.)!  advilterated  products. 

87.  Refusal  or  approval  ol  entry  of  Im- 
ported meat  products. 

88.  Designation  of  States  and  specific  es- 
tablishments for  application  of  federal  re- 
quirements to  Intrastate  activities. 

89.  Detention  of  apparently  violative  ar- 
ticles. 

90.  Issuance  of  export  certificates. 

91.  Grants  of  inspection. 

Poultry   Products   Inspection   Act   Activities 
of   Note 

92.  Issuance  of  standards  for  carcasses, 
parts  thereof. 

93  -Approval  of  products  or  condemnation 
of  adulterated  products, 

94.  Refusal  or  approval  ol  entry  of  Import- 
ed products. 

95.  Designation  of  States  and  specific  es- 
tablishments for  application  of  federal  re- 
quirements to  Intrastate  activities. 

96.  Detention  of  apparently  violative  ar- 
ticles. 

97.  Issuance  of  export  certificates. 

98.  Grants  of  Inspection. 

99.  Cotton  Statistics  and  Estimates  Act 
activities  for  compiling  statistics  from  re- 
ports from  Industry. 

Egg   Products   Inspection   Act   Activities   of 
Note 

100.  Detention  and  condemnation  of  adul- 
terated eggs  and  egg  products. 

101.  -Approval  of  entzy  of  imported  eggs 
and  egg  products. 

102.  Honeybee  Act  activities  relating  to 
control  of  importation  of  honeybees. 

103.  Tobacco  Statistic  Act  activities  re- 
quiring handlers  to  report  to  quantities  of 
tobacco  on  hand. 

104.  Tobacco  Seed  and  Plant  Exportation 
-Act  actions  on  applications  for  authorization 
to  export. 

105.  Vlrus-Serum-Toxln  provision  for  li- 
censing establishments. 

106.  Cotton  Standards  Act  activities  for  li- 
censing inspectors. 

107.  Section  22,  Agrlculttiral  Adjustment 
Act  activities  relating  to  advising  the  Pres- 
ident with  a  view  toward   Import  controls. 

Forest  Service  Activities  Worthy  of 
Note 

108.  Mangement  and  sale  of  forest  prod- 
ucts. 

109.  Use  of  forest  land  for  grazing,  com- 
mercial recreation  facilities  and  other  com- 
mercial enterprises. 


110.  Providing  recreation  services  or  other 
land  uses  to  the  public  (e.g.,  timber  sales 
grazing  permits,  etc.) . 

Certain  Loan  Program  Activities  Worthy 
of  Note 

111.  Conmiunlty  development  and  farm 
loans  under  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Act. 

112.  Individual  and  group  housing  loans 
under  Housing  -Act  of  1949. 

113.  Watershed  and  flood  prevemicn  and 
water  supply  storage  loans. 

114.  Land  conservation  and  utilization 
loans. 

115.  Emergency  loans  under  Disaster  Re- 
lief .Act. 

116.  Loans  under  delegated  authority  un- 
der Economic  -Act. 

117.  Land  acquisition  loans  to  Indians. 

118.  Loans  and  related  activities  pursuant 
to  Rural  Electrification  Act. 

119.  Cooperative  Extension  Service  activi- 
ties including  instructions  and  demonstra- 
tions in  home  economics,  agriculture,  and 
related  subjects. 

120.  Hatch  Act  activities  concerning  re- 
search and  experiments  bearing  on  main- 
tenance of  effective  agricultural  industrv  in 
U.S. 

121.  Research  and  Marketing  Act  activi- 
ties relating  to  research  and  marketing. 

122.  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  proceed- 
ings relating  to  crop  insurance  programs. 

123.  Proclamation  of  national  marketing 
quotas. 

124.  Acreage  allotment  and  farm  market- 
ing quota  determinations. 

125.  Water  bank  program  activities. 

126.  Commercial  sale  nnaiicmg  relating  to 
agricultural  commodities. 

127.  Wheat  and  flour  export  program  activ- 
ities relating   to  terms  and  conditions. 

128.  Sugar  -Act  activities,  including  actions 
relating  to- 
la)  determination   of    U.S.    consumer  re- 
quirements and  proration  ot   such  require- 
ments among  domestic  and  foreign  areas 

(b)  determination  of  farm  acreage  allot- 
ments 

(c)  determination  of  fair  and  reasonable 
rates  for  {myment  for  sugar  purchased  by 
producer-processors  from  other  producers 

(d)  determination  of  fair  and  reasonable 
rates  of  pay  for  workers  in  sugar  beet  Indus- 
try 

Soil  Conservation  Service  Activities  Worthy 
of  Note 

129.  Resource  Conservation  and  other  con- 
servation programs. 

130.  Flood  prevention  programs. 

131.  Watershed  protection  programs. 

132.  Tobacco  Inspection  Act  hearings  for 
granting  additional  Inspection  services  to 
designated  markets. 

U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act  Activities  Worthy 
of  Note 

133.  Designation  of  official  Inspection  agen- 
cies. 

134.  Waiving  inspection  requirements. 

135.  Inspection  of  grain  In  Canadian  ports, 
relnspectlon  and  appeal  inspection  of  grain 
In  U.S.;  supervising  Inspection  by  licensees; 
cancellation  of  superseded  Inspection  certifi- 
cates. 

136.  Licensing  of  official  Inspection  per- 
sonnel. 

137.  Temporary  (summary)  suspension  of 
such  licenses. 

U.S.  Warehouse  -Act  Activities  Worthy  of 
Note 

138.  Investigation  of  warehousing  and 
classifying  of  agricultural  products. 

139.  Inspection  of  licensed  warehouses  and 
warehouses  of  applicants  for  licenses. 

140.  Determination  of  suitability  of  appli- 
cants' warehouses  for  proper  storage. 

141.  Licensing  warehouses.  Inspectors,  sam- 
plers, classifiers  and  weighers. 

142.  Temporary  (summary)   suspension  of 
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,rtrehou8e  licenses  and  licenses  of  inspectors, 
samples,  classifiers  and  weighers. 

143  Determining  adequacy  of  bonds  and 
requiring  additional  bond  coverage. 
"Animal  Quarantine  Laws"  Activities  Worthy 

of  Note 

144  Determining  eligibility  of  animals, 
animal  products  and  other  regulated  articles 
lor  interstate  or  export  movement  or  for  Im- 
portation into  U.S.   (e.g.,  inspections,  tests. 

ti  ^  I  ■ 

145.  If-uance  of  orders  to  dispose  of  anl- 
auOs  afie.;ted  with  or  exposed  to  communica- 
ble or  dangerous  diseases. 

:46  Seizure  and  disposal  of  animals,  car- 
casse.s  products  and  articles  of  disposal  or- 
ders are  not  obeyed. 

147.  Seizure  and  disposal  of  hay,  straw,  for- 
age meats,  hides,  etc.,  coming  from  Infected 
foreign  country  or  In  UjB,  Interstate  transit, 

148.  Conduct  of  prognmis  for  control  or 
eradication  of  livestock  or  poiUtry  diseases 
and  pests,  including  payment  of  certain 
claims. 

149.  Issuing  notices  to  carriers  and  news- 
papers regarding  diseases  and  establish- 
ment of  quarantines  and  regulations  to 
prevent  spreading. 

150.  Accreditation  of  veterinarians. 
•Plant  Quarantine  Uaws"  Activities  Worthy 

of  Note 

151.  Determination  of  eligibility  of  plants, 
plant  products  and  other  articles  by  In- 
spections and  certifications. 

152.  Ordering  the  disposal  of  products, 
articles  and  means  of  conveyance  under 
Federal  Plant  Pest  Act  or  those  reasonably 
believed  to  be  infested  with  pests. 

153.  Disposal  of  plants,  prcxlucts,  articles 
and  means  of  conveyance  If  orders  are  not 
obeyed  or  If  moved  In  violation  of  plant 
Quarantine  Act. 

154.  Certification  as  to  freedom  from  in- 
sect pests  and  plant  diseases  of  plant  and 
plant  products  for  export. 

156.  Programs  for  control  or  eradication  of 
insect  pests  and  plant  diseases,  Including 
payment  of  claims  for  certain  destroyed 
property. 

156.  Issuing  notices  to  carriers  and  news- 
papers regarding  quarantines  and  regula- 
tions to  prevent  spread  of  dangerous  plant 
diseases  or  Insect  Infestations. 

AGZNCT     rOB      INTEENATIONAL      DEVELOPMENT 

STATS   DKPAKTMENT  ' 

Formalized  proceedings 

Regulations  governing  -AID'S  activities,  in- 
cluding— 

Regulations  governing  procurement  of 
goods  and  serrloee. 

Informal  activitiea 

1.  Drafting  of  specificationa  for  oommodl- 
tlee  relating  to  such  matters  as  nutrition  and 
p<q}ulatlon  programs. 

2.  Meetings  of   advisoTy   committees. 

ATOMIC    ENXBGY     COMMISSION 

Formalized  proceedings 

Licensing  and  permits 

1 .  Proceedings  for  the  issuance  of  construc- 
tion permits  or  operating  licenses  for — 

a)  nuclear  power  reactors 

b)  testing  reactors 

c)  research  reactors,  and 

d)  fuel  reprocessing  plants 

2.  Proceedings  for  the  issuance  of  licenses 
for  possession  and  tise  of — 

a)  special  nuclear  material 

b)  source  material,  and 

c)  by-product  material 

3.  Proceedings  for  the  Issuance  of  licensee 
for— 


>Due  to  the  nature  of  our  statutory 
authority,  this  agency  engages  solely  in  over- 
seas developmental  activities  which  are  not 
considered  directly  to  affect  consumers  in  the 
United  States. 


a)  disposal  of  waste  radioactive  material 

b)  operation  of  radioactive  waste  burial 
grounds 

c)  manufacture  of  certain  prpducte  con- 
tsilnlng  radioactive  material 

d)  slilpment  of  certain  radioactive  m»- 
terlal 

4.  Proceedings  for  the  amendment  of  regu- 
'»ations  pertaining  to  the  issuance  of  licenses 
or  the  conduct  of  licensed  activities 
Informal  activities 

1.  Contract  selection  actions 

2.  Contract  awards 

3.  Assignment  of  research  and  development 
activities  to  a  partlctilar  organization 

4.  Establishment  of  AEC  prtces  for  special 
nuclear  materials;  toll  enrtchment,  etc 

6.  Responding  to  public  Inquiries  and  In- 
quiries from  Congress 

6.  Inspections  of  licensed  facilities 

7.  Preparation  for  Congressional  hearings 
and  drafting  and  submission  of  proposed 
legislation 

8.  Deliberations  with  respect  to  contract 
negotiations  and  positions  to  be  vaken  there- 
with 

9.  Telephone  conversations  between  .AEC 
staff  and  outsiders  concerning  any  particu- 
lar subject  which  might  be  under  AEC  con- 
sideration 

CIVH.    AEBONAtmCS    BOARD 

[The  CAB  letter  Incorporated  by  reference 
the  rulemaking  proceedings  set  forth  in  14 
CPR  Part  200,  which  are  listed  here.) 

Economic  Rulemaking  Proceedings  Con- 
cerning— 

1.  Applications  for  certificates  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity. 

2.  Terms,  conditions  tuid  limitations  of 
certificates  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
.^ity;  Interstate  and  overseas  route  air  trans- 
fxirtatlon. 

3.  Terms,  conditions  and  limitations  of 
certificates  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity;   foreign  air  transportation. 

4.  Inauguration  and  temporary  suspension 
of  scheduled  route  service  authorized  by  serv- 
ice authorized  by  certificates  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity. 

5.  Certificates  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity:  special  authorizations. 

6.  Charter  trips  &xxd  special  services. 

7.  Terms,  conditions  and  limitations  of 
certificates  to  engage  In  supplemental  air 
t  ransportat  Ion . 

8.  Applications  for  permits  to  foreign  air 
carriers. 

9.  Charter  trips  by  foreign  air  carriers. 

10.  Terms,  conditions  and  limitations  of 
foreign  air  carrier  permits. 

11.  Terms,  conditions  and  limitations  of 
foreign  air  carrier  permits  authorizing 
charter  transportation  only. 

12.  Names  of  air  carriers  and  foreign  air 
carriers. 

13.  Commingling  of  blind  sector  traffic  by 
foreign  air  carriers. 

14.  Reporting  data  pertaining  to  civil  air- 
craft cJiarters  performed  by  foreign  air  car- 
riers. 

15.  Construction,  publication,  filing  and 
posting  of  Tariffs  of  air  carriers  and  foreign 
air  carriers. 

16.  -Air  cargo  pickup  and  delivery  zones; 
filing  of  tariffs;  application  for  authority  to 
file 

17.  Tariffs  of  air  carriers:  free  and  reduced- 
rate  transportation 

18.  Access  to  aircraft  for  safety  purposes; 
free  transportation  for  security  guards  and 
for  certain  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board,  and 
National  Weather  Sen- Ice  employees 

19.  Tariffs  of  certain  certificated  airlines; 
trade  agreements 

20.  Tariffs  of  air  carriers  and  foreign  air 
carriers:  reduced  rate  for  furloughed  mili- 
tary' personnel  and  Immediate  families  of 
mUlt&ry  personnel 

21.  Embargoes  on  property 


22.  Transportation  of  mall;  mall  sched- 
ules 

23.  Transportation  of  mall;  review  of  or- 
ders of  Postmaster  General 

24.  Transportation  of  mall;  free  travel  for 
postal  employees 

25.  Flight  schedules  of  certificated  air  car- 
riers; realistic  scheduling  required 

26.  Reinvestment  of  gains  derived  from  the 
sale  or  other  disposition  of  filgbt  equipment 

27.  Inspection  of  accounts  and  property 

28.  Unlfonn  system  of  accounts  and  re- 
ports for  certificated  air  carriers 

29.  Reporting  results  of  scheduled  all- 
cargo  services 

30.  Report  of  charter  services  performed 
for  the  military  airlift  com  man  a 

31.  Filing  of  reports  by  air  freight  for- 
warders. Intwnatlonal  air  freight  forward- 
ers, and  cooperative  shippers  association 

32.  Reports  of  ownership  of  stock  ai.d 
other  interests 

33.  Repwrts  of  stock  ownership  of  affiliates 
of  air  carriers. 

34.  Direct  alrp)ort-to-alrport  mileage  rec- 
ords. 

35.  Submission  of  audit  and  reconciliation 
reports. 

36.  Preservation  of  air  cartler  accounts, 
records  and  memoranda. 

37.  Priority  rules,  denied  boarding  com- 
pensation tariffs  and  reports  of  unaccommo- 
dated passengers. 

38.  Prohibited  interests;  interlocking  rela- 
tionships. 

39.  Filing  of  agreements. 

40.  Agreements  between  air  carrters  and 
foreign  countries. 

41.  Participation  of  air  carrier  associations 
in  Board  proceedings. 

42.  Exemption  and  approval  of  certain  In- 
terlocking relatlonship>s. 

43.  Exemption  of  air  cajTlers  for  military 
transpwrtatlon. 

44.  Exemption  of  air  carriers  from  agree- 
ment filing  requirements  of  section  412  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968. 

45.  Transfer  of  airlift  among  air  carrters 
In  certain  emergencies. 

46.  Classification  and  exemption  of  Alaskan 
air  carrters. 

47.  Classification  and  exemption  of  Indi- 
rect air  carriers. 

48.  Classification  and  exemption  of  Inter- 
national air  freight  forwarders. 

49.  Classification  and  exemption  of  air  taxi 
operators. 

50.  Exemption  of  air  carriers  from  certain 
requirements  of  section  408  of  the  Federal 
-Aviation  Act. 

Procedural  Rulemaking  ooncemxTig — 

51.  Rules  of  conduct  in  Board  p>roceedlng8. 

52.  Rules  of  practice  in  economic  proceed- 
ings 

53.  Rules  of  practice  In  Informal  nonpub- 
lic investigations  by  the  Bureau  of  Enforce- 
ment 

54.  Insp)ection  and  copying  of  board  opin- 
ions, orders,  and  records 

Special  Rulemaking  Proceedings  concern' 
ing— 

55.  Employee  responslbiiiiies  and  conduct 

56.  Study  group  charters,  by  direct  air  car- 
riers and  study  group  chart-er 

57.  Implementation  of  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  i  otherwise  known  as 
the  Truth  In  Lending  Act  and  the  Pair 
Credit  Reporting  Act)  with  respect  to  air 
carriers  and  foreign  air  carrters 

58.  Navigation  of  ionlgn  civil  aircraft 
within  the  United  States 

59.  Amendment  of  flight  patterns  of  hell- 
copter  op>erators 

60.  Continuance  of  expired  authorizations 
by  operation  of  law  pending  final  determina- 
tion of  applications  for  renewal  thereof 

61.  Inclusive  tours  by  supplemental  air 
carriers,  certain  foreign  air  cartlers,  and  tour 
operators 

62.  Bulk  Inclusive  toiu^  by  tour  operators 

63.  Nondiscrimination  In  Federally  assisted 
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programs  of  the  Board— effectuation  of  Title 
VI  of  the  ClvU  Right*  Act  of  1»64 

Adiudications  concerning — 

84.  Isauance  of  certificate  of  public  oon- 
venlence  and  necessity 

65  Aineudmeiit,  modincatlon,  suspension 
or  revocation  of  c«rtlflate 

86.  Abaiidonment  of  any  route  or  part 
thereof 

67    Issuance  of  foreign  air  carrier  permit 

88  Alteration,  modlflcaUon,  amendment, 
suspension,  cancellation,  or  revocation  of 
foreign  air  .-arrter  permit. 

89.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  mergers  or 
arquisitions  of  control  between  air  oarrlers. 
bPtweer  air  carriers  and  surface  carriers,  and 
between  air  carriers  and  persons  engaged  in 
any  other  "phase  of  aeronautics." 

70  Fixing  compensatory  and/ or  subsidy 
mall  rates. 

71.  Prescription  of  reasonable  and/or  non- 
dlscrlmmatory  commercial  rates  and  prac- 
tices for  air  carriers  engaged  In  interstate  and 
overseaa  air  transportation 

72.  Removal  of  dlscrlnainatory  rates  and 
practices  in  rorelgn  air  transportation. 

73.  Prescription  of  divisions  of  rates  be- 
tween air  earners. 

74.  Establishment  of  through  rates  and 
ser".  ice.s 

75.  Rejection  or  cancellation  of  new  rates 
in  foreign  air  transportation  which  are  un- 
ju.-rt  or  discriminatory 

76.  Cancellation  of  existing  rates  in  for- 
eign air  transportation  which  are  unjust  or 
diacnminctory 

77.  Establishment  by  Joint  board  (ICC  and 
CAB  I  of  Joint  rates 

78.  Revocation,  modification  or  suspension 
of  cemflcates  of  supplemental  air  carriers 

79.  Determination  of  violations  of  provi- 
sions governing  certain  Interrelationship  be- 
tween air  carriers,  between  air  carriers  and 
surface  carriers,  and  between  air  carriers  and 
persons  engaged  In  any  other  phase  of  aero- 
nautics 

80.  Determination  and  prohibition  of  un- 
fair methods  of  compeUtlon 

81.  Orders  requiring  compliance  with  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act 

"In  addition  to  the  foregoing  proceedings 
which  are  required  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  to  be  determined  on  the  record  after 
opportunity  for  hearing,  the  Board  often  or- 
ders hearings,  even  though  not  required  by 
the  Act,  where  the  issues  are  substantial  and 
essential  evidence  Is  sharply  controverted. 
These  would  be  considered  as  formal  proceed- 
ings for  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Such  hearings  have  been  held,  for  exam- 
ple, with  respect  to  the  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  various  types  of  Intercarrler  agree- 
ments, applications  for  exemption  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  and  applications  for 
approval  or  disapproval  of  interloclclng  rela- 
tionships." 

Inforrnal   activities 

CAB  Actions  concerning 

1.  Exemption  of  Indirect  air  carriers  (e.g., 
air  freight  forwarders)  from  the  economic 
regulatory  provisions  of  the  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1301).  In  the  exercise  of  this  power  the 
Board  authorizes  Indirect  air  transportation 
services 

2  Authorization  of  temporary  suspension 
of  service  by  an  air  carrier 

3  Temporary  suspension  of  certifications 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity  of  sup- 
plemental air  carriers 

4.  Grant  of  permission  to  make  tariff 
changes  on   less  than  30  days  notice 

5.  Review  of  Poetmaster  General's  orders 
fixing  mall  schedules  and  loads 

8.  Exercise  of  right  to  inspect  records  and 
facilities  of  air  carriers 

7.  Special  exemptions  involving  acquisi- 
tions of  control  of  a  noncertlflcated  air  car- 
rier pursuant   to   the   Federal   Aviation   Act 

8.  Approval  of  transactions  Involving  ac- 
quisitions of  control  of  persons  other  than 
direct    air    carriers 


9  Approval  or  disapproval  of  Interlocking 
relationships 

10.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  Oovem- 
ment  loans  and  financial  aid  to  air  carriers 

11.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  various 
types  of  intercarrler  agreements 

12.  Exemption  of  direct  air  carriers  from 
economic  regulatory  provisions  of  the  Act: 
as  in  the  case  of  exemptions  for  Indirect  air 
carriers,  this  function  may  Involve  author- 
ization of  new  or  Improved  air  transporta- 
tion   services 

13.  Grant  of  special  operating  authoriza- 
tions to  supplemental  air  carriers  to  engage 
In  Indlvldually-tlcketed  services  to  meet 
temporary  service  needs  not  being  met  by 
scheduled    airlines 

14.  Compromise  of  civil  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  the  Act 

15.  Determinations  whether  to  Institute 
Investigations  or  enforcement  proceedings 
either  upon  the  Board's  own  Initiative  or 
upon  formal  complaint  of  a  third  party 

16.  Determination  whether  to  Investigate 
rates,  fares,  practices,  etc.,  Included  In  new 
tariffs  for  Interstate  or  overseas  air  trans- 
portation and  whether  to  suspend  such 
tariffs  pending  Investigation 

17.  Determinations  whether  to  Investigate 
rates,  fares,  practices,  etc..  Included  in  new 
tariffs  for  foreign  air  transportation  and 
whether  to  stispend  such  tariffs  pending 
Investigation 

18.  Determinations  whether  to  Investigate 
rates,  fares,  practices,  etc.,  Included  In  ex- 
isting tariffs  for  foreign  air  transportation 
and  whether  to  suspend  such  tariffs  pending 
Investigation 

19.  Determinations  whether  to  suspend  an 
existing  tarlfl  of  a  foreign  air  carrier  pro- 
viding service  between  the  United  States  and 
a  foreign  country  where  the  Board  finds  that 
the  Government  of  the  foreign  country  has 
refused  to  permit  the  charging  of  rates  con- 
tained In  a  tariff  filed  by  an  air  carrier  for 
foreign  air  transportation  to  such  foreign 
country 

20.  Determinations  whether  to  grant  ob- 
jections to  public  disclosure  of  information 
contained  In  documents  filed  with  the  Board 
or  otherwise  obtained  by  It 

21.  Grant,  modification,  suspension  or 
revocation  of  permits  authorizing  navigation 
(but  not  common  carriage)  by  foreign  air- 
craft In  the  United  States 

22.  .Authorization  of  air  carriers  to  change 
airports  through  which  service  to  a  point 
has  theretofore  been  provided 

23.  Authorization  of  changes  In  service 
patterns  of  air  oarrlers 

24.  Authorization  to  delay  inauguration  of 
newly  certificated  service 

25.  Authorization  to  provide  8{>eclal  serv- 
ices 

26.  Waiver  of  regulations  establishing 
terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  of  supple- 
mental air  carrier  certificates 

27.  Authorization  of  off-route  charters  by 
foreign  air  carriers 

28.  Waiver  of  regulations  establishing 
terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  of  foreign 
air  carrier  permits  authorizing  charter  trans- 
portation only 

29.  Grant  or  denial  of  permission  to  file 
tariffs  establishing  air  cargo  pickup  and  de- 
livery zones 

30.  Waiver  of  special  regulations  govern- 
ing Inclusive  tour  charters 

DEFENSE    StJPPLT    AGENCY 

Formalized  proceedings 
1     Appeals    to    Armed    Services    Board    of 
Contract   Appeals   Involving  disputes   under 
contracts 

2.  Sanction  proceeding  proposals  against 
contractors  for  failure  to  comply  with  Equal 
Emplo>Tnent    Opportunity    requirements 

3.  Proposals  to  debar  a  contractor  for  ac- 
tion reflecting  adversely  on  his  Integrity  re- 
lating to  the  p>erformance  of  defenn*  con- 
tracts 


Informal  activitie* 

1.  Pre-auard  surveys  to  determine  If  a  con- 
tractor has  ability  to  perform  a  contract  suc- 
cessfully 

3.  Inspection  of  products  to  determine  if 
they  meet  specifications 

3.  Suspension  of  contractors  suspected  of 
criminal  conduct 

EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTtTNrTY  COMMISSION 

Formalized  proceedings 
[Under  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Act  of  1972,  EEOC  enforcement  proceed- 
ings are  in  court,  and  therefore  the  CPA 
could  intervene  as  a  party  in  such  court 
proceedings  under  section  204  of  the  CPA 
bill,  not  section  203.) 

Informal  activities 

1.  P»roceedliigs  to  issue  a  subpoena  and 
ap|>eals  to  the  EEOC  by  respondents  wish- 
ing to  oppose  same 

2.  Public  forums  on  nature  and  scope  of 
discrimination  in  particular  industries  or 
geographic  areas 

rEDERAL    COMMUNICATIONS    COMMISSION 

("If  the  provisions  of  section  203  (of  the 
CPA  bill),  which  empowers  the  Administra- 
tor (of  CPA]  to  Intervene  as  of  right  in 
[Federal  Communications)  Commission 
'proceedings'  aifd  'activities'  which  'sub- 
stantially affect  the  Interests  of  consumers.' 
as  defined  In  section  401,  are  broadly  inter- 
preted [as  bill  section  3(5)  would  require), 
then  it  could  be  contended  that  potentially 
everything  the  Commission  does  could  affect 
Che  'Interests  of  consumers."  The  decision  to 
Intervene  or  participate  would  rest  with  the 
[CPA].  .  .  ■•) 

Formalized  proceedings 

"Although  not  exhaustive  of  matters  that 
could  fall  under  section  203  [of  the  CPA 
bUl),  the  [following]  list  Is  Indicative  of  the 
very  broad  scope  of  the  bill  as  it  relates 
potentially  to  Commlsalon  matters." 

1.  Rateinaklng  Proceedings  for  telephone 
and  telegraph. 

Broadcast  Bureau  proceeding   concerning 

2.  Investigation  of  Network  TV  Program 
Distribution   Practices. 

3.  Restrictions  on  exclusU-lty  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  non-network  TV  programming. 

4.  "One-to-a-Market"  Proceeding 

5.  Educational  PM  Allocation. 

6.  New  .AM  Allocation  RtUes. 

7.  Long  Range  Future  Needs  for  UHF-T\' 
Including  Technology  of  Future  TV  Broad- 
casting. 

8.  TV  Programming  for  Children. 

9.  Inquiry  Into  the  Handling  of  Public  Is- 
sues under  the  Fairness  Doctrine  and  the 
Public  Interest  Standard. 

10.  Rules  and  Policies  relating  to  the  re- 
newal of  broadcast  licensee. 

11.  Formulation  of  Policies  Relating  to  the 
Broadcast  Renewal  Applicant,  Stemming 
from  the  Comparative  Hearing  Prtx;ess. 

Cable  television  proceedings  concerning 

12.  Cross-ownership   with  Other  Media. 

13.  Multiple  Ownership. 

14.  Technical  Standards  for  Cable  Televi- 
sion. 

15.  Cable  Programming  PoUcy. 

16.  Role  of  Cable  Television  In  Metropoli- 
tan and  Rural  Areas. 

17.  Carriage  of  Distant  Signals. 

18.  Federal-state  local  responsibilities. 
Proceeding   of  Office  of  Chief  Engineer 

concerning 

19.  Implementation  of  Regional  Spectrum 
Management. 

Common  Carrier  Bureau  proceedings 
ooncemlng 

20.  Investigation  of  Manufacturing  AfBll- 
ates. 

21.  Satellite  vs.  Submarine  Cable. 

22.  Tariff  Rate  Cases. 

23.  Prior  approval  of  New  or  Revised  ClM- 
slflcatlons  of  Service. 
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24.  Comsat  Rates. 

35.  Private  Line  Rates. 

26.  Domestic  Satellite  Program. 

27.  Outstanding  Interconnection  Problem. 

28.  Quality  of  Telephone  Service 

29.  Entry  of  Specialized  Carriers 

30.  Equal  Employment  Opportunities  of 
Carriers 

Safety  &  Special  Radio  Services  Bureau 

31.  Frequency  shortage  In  the  Land  MobUe 
Radio  Services 

32.  Police  Radio  Cammunl cation 

33.  Vehicle  locator  systems 

34.  Violations  In  the  Citizens  Radio  Serv- 
ice 

35.  Automatic  Transmitter  Identlflcatlon 
System 

36.  Reallocation  of  frequencies  to  the  Citi- 
zens Radio  Service 

Informal  activities 
"[P)otentlally  everything   (else)   that  the 
Commission  does  , . .  ." 

rXDISAI.   HOMZ    LOAN    BANK    BOARO    AKD   FEDERAi. 
SAVTNOS  AND  LOAN  INStTXANCX  CORPORATIO** 

Formalized  proceedings 

1.  All  rulemaking  proceedings 

2.  Cease  and  desist  order  hearings  against 
savings  and  loan  associations  by  Board 

3.  Cease  and  desist  order  hearings  against 
insured  institutions  by  corporation 

4.  Hearings  on  removal  of  directors  or  of- 
ficers of  savings  and  loan  associations  or 
Institutions  by  Board  or  corporations 

5.  Hearings  on  removal  of  a  member  of  a 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  from  membership 

6.  Hearings  on  deprivation  of  nonmember 
borrower  from  obtaining  further  advances 

7.  Hearings  on  involuntary  termination  of 
insured  status  of  an  Institution 

8.  Hearings  on  a  person's  controlling  In- 
fluence over  insured  Institution  or  holding 
compsmy 

9.  Hearings  on  special  petitions  or  proposed 
regulations  If  set  by  Board  (rarely  done) 

Informal  activities 
Application  determinations  concerning 

1.  Permission  to  organize  a  federal  savings 
and  loan  association 

2.  Branch,  mobile  facility,  or  change  of 
office  location  of  Federal  association 

3.  Insurance  of  accounts  of  a  ne\  ly  char- 
tered State  savings  and  loan  association 

4.  Branch  office  of  a  District  of  Columbia 
association 

5.  Mergers  involving  federal  savings  and 
loan  associations 

6.  Agency  of  a  federal  association 

7.  Conversion  from  federal  to  state  charter 

8.  Increases  of  Insurable  accounts 

9.  Change  of  state  chartered  mutual  in- 
sured institution  to  a  guaranty  or  permanent 
stocl£  institution 

10.  Acquisitions  by  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company 

11.  Investigative  and  examination  actlvl- 
tl-'s  as  authorized 

FEDERAL    MEDIATION    AND    CONCILIATION 
SEHVICE  ' 

Formalized  proceedings 
None. 

Informal  activities 

1.  Informal  mediation  efforts 

2.  Arbitration  matters  concerning  the  es- 
tablishment of  procedures  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  National  Roster  of  Arbitra- 
tion and  related  activities. 

FEDERAL    POWER    COMMISSION 

Formalized  proceedings 
["The    authority    which    this    till    would 
confer     upon     the     Consumer     Protection 
Agency,    If    improvldently    exercised,    could 


'  In  light  of  the  possible  future  Implica- 
tions of  this  propoaed  legislation.  It  Is  re- 
spectfiUly  requested  that  the  Service  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  provisions  of  S.  1177  [the 
CPA  bill]. 


substantially  hamper  eflectlve  regulation  by 
the  Commission  under  both  the  federal 
Power  Euid  NatUmal  Gas  Acts  by.  poB^wnlng 
finality  of  decision  In  matters  of  pressing 
public  concern. 

"The  p>ower  to  seek  Judicial  review  even  In 
the  absence  of  such  Intervention  or  par- 
ticipation could  Impose  another  layer  of  reg- 
ulation upon  this  Commission  and  Impair  Its 
effectiveness  to  the  detriment  of  the  pub- 
lic."] 

All  Commission  Proceedings  are  conducted 
pursuant  to  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  [Federal  Power  and  Natur  .1  Gas  Act 
proceedings),  and  are  therefore  subject  to 
CPA  Intervention  or  full  i>artlclpatlon. 

rVOKRAI.  RKSKSVX  BOASD 

Formalized  proceedings 
Rulemaking  concerning 

1.  Advances  and  Discounts  by  Federal  Re- 
serve BanJcs 

2.  Open  Market  Ptirchase  of  Bills  of  Ex- 
change Trade  Acceptaruses,  Bankers'  Ac- 
ceptances 

3.  Acceptance  by  Member  Banks  of  Drafts 
or  BUls  of  Exchange  (12  C.P.R.  203,  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act) 

4.  Reserves  of  Member  Banks 

5.  I»urchase  of  Warrants 

6.  Securities  of  Member  State  Banks 

7.  Securities  Credit  Transactions  (govern- 
ing borrowers  who  obtain  sectirltles  credit; 
securities  credit  by  persons  other  than  banks, 
brokers,  or  dealers;  credit  by  brokers  and 
dealers;  and  credit  by  banks  for  the  pttrpose 
of  purchasing  or  carrying  margin  stocks) 

8.  Membership  of  State  Banking  Institu- 
tions in  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

9.  Issue  and  Cancellation  of  Capital  Stock 
of  Federal  Reserve  Banks 

10.  Collection  of  checks  and  other  Items 
by  Federal  Reserve  Banks 

11.  Corporations  engaged  in  Foreign  Bank- 
ing and  Financing  under  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act 

12.  Interlocking  Bank  Relationships  under 
the  Clayton  Act 

13.  Foreign  Activities  of  National  Banks 

14.  Relations  with  Foreign  Banks  and 
Bankers 

15.  Loans  to  Executive  Officers  of  Member 
Banks 

16.  Minimum  Security  Devices  and  Pro- 
cedtires  for  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  State 
Member  Banks 

17.  Interest  on  Deposits 

18.  Relationships  with  Dealers  In  Securi- 
ties 

19.  Bank  Service  Arrangements 

20.  Loan  Guarantees  for  Defense  Produc- 
tion 

21.  Bank  Holding  Companies 

22.  Truth  In  Lending 

23.  Regvilatlons  Relating  to  Branches  of 
Federal  Reserve  Banks 

Adjudications  concerning 

24.  Suspension  of  a  member  bank  from 
the  use  of  credit  facilities  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System 

25.  Termination  of  a  bank's  membership  In 
the  System 

26.  Issuance  of  a  cease-and-deelst  order 
under  section  11  of  the  Clayton  Act 

27.  Issuance  of  a  cease-and-deelst  order 
or  a  removal  or  suspension  order  under  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 

28.  Applications  as  to  which  a  hearing  Is 
required,  or  for  other  reason  is  ordered  by 
the  Board. 

29.  Proceedings  may  be  ordered  by  the 
Board  with  respect  to  bank  merger  applica- 
tions. 

30.  Adjudications  in  Individual  cases  tinder 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (e.g., 
applications  to  form  a  holding  company,  for 
a  holding  company  to  acquire  a  bank  or  a 
non-bSLnk  corporation,  or  appUcatloiu  by  a 
holding  company  for  a  "hardship  exemp- 
tion") . 


Informal  activities 

1.  Decisions  In  IntUrldual  applications. 

2.  Preparation  of  competitive  factor  re- 
ports pursuant  to  the  Bank  Merger  Act. 

3.  Decisions  in  Indindtial  applications  by 
member  banks  to  open  branches. 

4.  Decisions  in  Indlvldvial  applications 
regarding  the  eetabllshiXMnt  of  foreign 
bntnchea  and  the  Investment  In  foreign 
banks  by  member  banks. 

5.  Decisions  In  individual  applications 
concerning  the  establishment  and  activi- 
ties of  Edge  Corporations. 

6.  Enforcing  compliance  with  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act. 

7.  Assessment  of  penalties  for  violation  oS 
Section  20  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1988. 

INTERNAL   RTVXi^UZ    SERVICE 

Formalized  proceedings 
Rulemaking  concerning 
(The  great  majority  of  the  regulations 
issued  by  the  Service  In  connection  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Oode  of  1964  are  .  .  un- 
der (the  Administrative  P»rocedure  Act,  and 
therefore  subject  to  CPA  participation  tin- 
der the  bill  ] ."  Among  these  proceedings  are 
the  following:) 

1.  Issuance  of  Interpretations  and  Rulings. 

2.  Exception  or  Exemption  request  proc- 
essing, granting  or  denying. 

3.  Pay  CThallenge  processing. 

4.  Complaint  Investigations. 

5.  Notice  of  Violations  issuances. 

6.  Appeals  considerations  and  reconsid- 
erations. 

7.  Adjudications,  concerning — 

8.  Disciplinary  proceedings  to  revoke,  an- 
nul or  suspend  such  FAAA  permits. 

9.  Applications  for  licenses  and  permits 
relating  to  explosives  and  firearms 

10.  Disciplinary  proceedings  to  revoke  li- 
censes and  permits  relating  to  explosives  and 
firearms. 

Informal  activities 
Access  to  tax  returns 
(("[Y)ou  may  wish  to  note  26  U3.C.  7218 
which,  briefly,  prohibits  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  from  disclosing  ['  in 
any  matter  .  .  .  not  provided  by  law*)  to 
any  person  Information  revealed  on  an  In- 
come tax  rettim.  See  also  18  UjS.C.  1905." 
[But  these  would  not  prohibit  the  CPA's  ac- 
cess to  such  information  tinder  section  207 
of  the  CPA  bill,  because  this  would  "provide 
by  law"  for  such  access  and  the  CPA  Is  not 
a  "person"  as  defined  by  law.) 

1.  Private  ruling  letters  to  taxpayers 

2.  Published  Revenue  Rulings  applicable 
to  specific  factual  situations  ("It  is  argua- 
ble that  under  section  203  of  the  bill  that 
the  CPA  could  request  that  published  nil- 
Ings  be  revoked  or  modified  or  even  that  new 
nillngB  t>e  published.") 

3.  Approval  of  labeling  of  distilled  spirits, 
wine,  and  malt  beverages 

4.  Advertising  control  activities  relating  to 
liquor  Industry 

utterbtate  commerce  comicission 
Formalized  proceedings 
(("Virtually    all    of   our   proceedings   fall 
within  the  first  category    [Formalized  Pro- 
ceedings). They  Include — ") ) 

1.  Complaints  and  Investigations  concern- 
ing violations  of  law 

2.  Issuance  of  operating  certificates,  per- 
mits and  licensee 

3.  Investigation  and  suspension  of  rate 
proposals 

4.  All  mergers  and  consolidations 

5.  Purchasing  or  leasing  of  operating  rights 

6.  Abandonment  or  construction  of  railroad 
lines 

7.  Carrier  securities  Issuance  or  modifica- 
tion 

8.  Rail  passenger  service  discontinuance 

9.  Relief  applications  from  long-  and  short- 
haul  provislans 

10.  Bankruptcy  Act  obligations 

11.  Pooling  a^reemenrt  approvals 
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13.  Ratemaklng  bureaiu'  approval  of  agr«e- 
menu 

13.  AU  Kx  Part«  prcMwwllQgs  (e.g.,  general 
fnlgbt  nte  incrauea) 

14.  lasuance  of  car  Mrvlce  orden 

15.  Informal  complaints  on  rate  matters 

16.  Rate  propoMkU  and  their  pooalble  sua- 
penaloa 

17.  Vahiacion  proceedings 

18.  Requavca  for  special  permission  for  re- 
lief from  rate  filing  time  requirements 

19.  Release<^  Rate  Applications 

Injormal  actixAties 
Uncanainty  over  deflnltlon 

(("The  deflmtlon  of  'agency  activity*  In 
section  401  (4'>  of  the  bill  is  uebulotis  and 
raises  some  doubt  aa  to  its  exact  ajTpUca- 
bUlty. 

"Therefore.  <ro  are  uncertain  as  to  what 
(ICC'i  activity'  would  be  covered  by  the 
bUl. 

"For  instanw,  an  informal  forum  recent- 
ly held  by  iu»  on  a  srtudy  proposal  by  the 
Water  Transp«irt  Aasoclatlon  on  the  trans- 
port of  feed  grains  into  New  Sngland  could 
poaalbly  be  coustrued  as  an  activity  falling 
within  that  connotation.")  ) 

N.\TION>..    ..ABOa    iiElJiTIONS    BOARD 

Fory,talized  proceeding$ 

1.  Unfair  Jauur  practice  proceedings 

2.  Represen-vitlou  election  proceedings 

3.  All  rulom»]tlng  under  section  6  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act 

4.  Detenniniitiou  of  Jurisdictional  dis- 
putes 

5.  Ilnjuntxion  proceedings  come  under 
section  204  "1  the  CPA  bill  since  they  are 
court  procowoings  In  which  the  CPA  may 
Intervene. , 

n formal  activities 

Declsiot.  .n  Petitions  for  Advisory 
Opinions  arva  Declaratory  Orders 

N.\TirNAL    SCIEMCE    FOCNDATION 

"rrrmalized  proceedings 
None. 

,r.joTTnal  activities 

1.  Natloi.«»i  Science  Board  meetings 

2.  Advisory  Committee  processes  for  giv- 
ing   the    Board    advice    and    assistance 

OFFICI!      >P    ECONOMIC     OPPORTTTWITT 

^"TTaalized  proceedings 

1.  Special  Tmpact  program  financial  assist- 
ance termUi»>.ion 

2.  Community  Action  program  financial  as- 
sistance  termination  proceedings 

3.  Migrant  and  seasonally  employed  farm 
worlcer  program  .Inancial  assistance  termina- 
tion proceedlnjr* 

In''jrmal  activities 

1.  Appeals  tc  OBO  Director  by  agencies  or 
organizations  n'oose  application  to  a  com- 
munity actlor.  *gency  has  been  wholly  or 
substantially  rejected  or  has  not  been  acted 
upon  within  a  -wasonable  period  of  time 

2.  Procedure*  :o  assure  that  financial  as- 
sistance will  pot  be  suspended  for  failure 
to  comply  wltfc  '«rms  and  conditions  (Com- 
munity Action  «vud  Seasonally  employed  farm 
worker  programs) 

3.  Procedures  to  assure  that  applications 
for  refunding  »■>>  not  denleo  without  reason- 
able notice  apa  opportunity  to  show  cause 
why  such  actlc  ■.  should  not  be  taken  (Local 
Incentive  programs.  Special  Emphasis  pro- 
grams. Seasonably   employed  farm   workers) 

OmCS    OF     tMXKGENCT     PaKPASEDNESS 

Formalized  proceedings 
["A  very  lar';e  number  of  activities,  even 
of  this  single  igency,  might  be  affected— 
and  adversely  "w — by  the  sweeping  sphere  of 
activity  of  ii"»  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
under  the  bl^j  as  presently  written.") 
Nona   I.ist«j 

'itformal  aetfoitiet 
1.    Trart*,     Expansion    Act    determinations 
concerning  importation  of  Eirtlclea  the  quan- 


tity or  conditions  of  which  may  threaten  to 
impair  national  security 

2.  Recommendations  and  rulings  concern- 
ing rejections  of  bids  or  offers  to  other  fed- 
eral agencies  to  furnish  materials  of  foreign 
origin  on  liatlonal  security  grounds 

3.  Policy  decisionmaking  Involving  the  des- 
ignation of  materials  which  are  strategic  or 
critical  to  national  preparedness 

4.  Advisory,  Planning  or  coordlnatlve  ac- 
tivities   of    Office 

PAV    BOAJIB 

Formalized  proceedings 

1.  All  rulemaking  under  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  concerning  the  petition 
or  comment  of  any  interMtted  person  on  the 
Issuance  amendment,  or  repeal  of  any  rul- 
ing or  regulation  promulgated  by  the  Board. 

2.  All  '  ormal  hearings  held  at  the  Board's 
discretion  such  as,  by  v/ay  of  past  examples — 

Longshore  Cases  (the  East  Coast.  'West 
Coast  and  Qulf  of  Mexico  disputes) 

Aerospace  cases 

State  of  Ohio  case 

New  York  City  case 

Informal  activities 

1.  Denials  and  reconsideration  of  denials 
of  Freedom  of  Information  Act  Information 
requests. 

■J.  Executive  Compensation  plans — approv- 
als of  modified  and  new  plans 

3.  Informal  Pay  Adjustment  adjudications 
[The  Board   wm  of  the  opinion  that  the 

followlr.g  activities  should  not  be  construed 
to  be  siibiect  to  CPA  Intrusion  because  they 
"are  matters  of  agency  prerogative  (i.e.,  not 
generally  subject  to  Judicial  review.)"  A 
reading  of  the  bill,  however,  would  Indicate 
that  these  are  so  subject,) 

4.  Criminal  and  Civil  prosecution  recom- 
mendations to  Attorney  General 

5.  Policy  recommendation  by  staff  to  Board 

6.  Investigation  directions  to  Internal 
Revenue  Service 

7.  Issuance  of  subpenas 

[The  Board  also  was  of  the  opinion  that 
CPA  participation  in  informal  activities 
should  be  construed  as  limited  to  the  role 
of  a  "third  party  (I.e.  other  than  the  agency 
and  party  or  parties  directly  affected)"  and 
that  such  third  party  participation  should 
be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board.  The  bill, 
however,  would  allow  CPA  participation  as 
of  right  In  such  activities  to  the  same  extent 
and  party  or  parties  directly  affected)"  and 
affected  person.) 

PRICE    COMMISSION 

Formalized  proceedings 
Record  hearings  concerning 

1.  Determinations  of  violations  of  regula- 
tions under  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970 

2.  Determinations  of  sanctions  to  be  im- 
posed 

Informal  activities 

1.  Pnce  !i;crease  application  activities 

2.  Rent  Increase  application  activities 

3.  Exception  petition  activities 

4.  Reconsideration  petition  activities 

SOCIAL    REHABILTTATION    SERVICE     (H.K.W.) 

FomalUed  proceedings 
Conformity  hearings  to  determine  whether 
a  state  plan,  or  Its  administration,  complies 
with   federal   requirements. 

Informal  activities 

1.  Rtilrmaking  under  the  various  gtant 
programs. 

2.  Service  meetings  with  Individuals  and 
groups  Interested  In  Its  programs. 

TARIFF    COMMISSION 

Formalized  proceedings  and  informal 

activities 

[The  Tariff  Commission  was  of  the  opinion 

that    CPA     participation     in     Its    activities 

"wo\Ud    apparently    take    the    form    of    an 

amicus  curiae  approach." 

The  Commission  did  not  offer  a  list  of  Its 


proceedings  and  activities,  mentioning  only 
one  activity,  antidumping  procedures,  as  an 
example. 

The  Commission  did  express  concern  over 
possible  "problems"  that  might  be  presented 
for  the  Commission  relating  to  proposed  cPA 
powers  to — 

1,  Compel  discovery  of  materials  In  a  Com- 
mission proceeding. 

2,  CPA's  seeking  Judicial  review  of  Com- 
mission actions,  and 

3,  Whether  the  Commission  could  preserve 
Its  statutorlly-requlred  Independence  In  the 
face  of  CPA  participation  in  Its  activities.) 

rrNNESSEE  VAliXT  AtTTHORITT 

Formalized  proceedings 
None. 

Informal  activitiea 

("As  to  Informal  activities,  It  Is  difficult 
for  tis  to  envisage  how  far  the  Consumw 
Protection  Agency  might  go  under  such  leg- 
islation In  trying  to  shape  the  policies  of 
agencies  such  as  TVA  In  the  sales  of  con- 
sumer products  or  services  to  the  public. 

"The  activities  about  which  we  are  most 
concerned  In  this  regard  are  our  sales  of 
electric  power  and  fertilizer  materials. 

"It  would  seem  to  us  most  undesirable  for 
the  proposed  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
whose  interests  would  extend  only  to  those 
of  consumers,  to  become  Involved  la  the 
TVA  Board's  actions  [concerning  power 
activities]. 

"Here  again,  the  pricing  of  [fertilizer]  re- 
quires a  careful  weighing  of  production  costs 
and  the  objectives  of  the  program  which  la, 
and  we  believe  should  remain  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  TVA  Board.")) 

TRADE     NEGOTIATIONS     SFECIAL     REPHXSENTATIVI 
( EXECITTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDKNT ) 

Formalized  proceedings 
None. 

Informal  activities 

1.  Beffular  Meetings  of  the  Trade  Staff 
Committee  to  formulate  advice  to  the  Spe- 
cial Representative  concerning  veu'Ious  as- 
pects of  the  trade  agreements  program  and 
reports  by  the  Tariff  Commission 

2.  Periodic  Hearings  of  the  Trade  Informa- 
tion Committee  concerning  matters  germane 
to   the   trade  agreements  program 

3.  [The  Office  comments  that  the  "Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations  ad- 
ministers the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program  and  directs  U.S.  participation  In 
trade  negotiations  vrtth  other  countries." 

It  Is  not  clear  from  the  Office's  response 
whether  It  considers  these  activities  sub- 
ject to  CPA  participation  imder  section  203 
(b)  of  the  bill. 

However,  a  fair  reading  of  the  bill  Indicates 
that  the  CPA  could,  in  its  discretion,  enter 
such  activities  and  participate. 

URBAN    MASS    TRANSPORT  .A  TION    ADMINISTRATION 
(  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  ) 

Formalised  proceedings 

(None  listed,  but  comprehensive  report 
promised ) . 

Informal  activities 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  Activities, 
concerning   State   and   local   public   bodies, 
relating  to — 

1.  Capital  improvement  grants  and  loans. 

2.  Loans  for  advance  acquisition  of  land 
expected  to  be  needed  for  urban  mass  trans- 
portation systems. 

3.  Research,  development  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  In  all  phases  of  urban  mass 
transportation. 

4.  Grants  for  planning  of  urban  mass 
transportation  systems  and  Improvements 
thereto  \  technical  studies ) . 

5.  Grants  for  university  level  research  and 
training  in  urban  transportation. 

6.  CJrants  to  finance  university  fellowships 
for  personnel  In  the  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion field. 


July  17,  1972 

CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

■nie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  tlie  transaction  of  morning  business 
liaTiDg  expired,  morning  business  is 
closed 
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ferred  to  in  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Assistance  provldsd  undar  this  section 
shall  be  fuznisbsd.  to  the  m»yiTrnirr.  extent 
practicable,  under  tba  auspices  of  "-"tl  by 
international  agendas  or  United  States  TOi- 
untary  agencies." 


POREiaN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1972 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLUNGs) .  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  3390)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Aalstsnce  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
&  substitute  as  amended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.   BYRD.   Mr.   Presi- 
deot,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  he  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  read 
*Jie  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tloat  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
:n  the  Record,  Is  as  follows : 

On  page  8,  between  lines  16  and  17  in- 
sert the  f oUo wing  new  subsec  Uon : 

ic)  Chapter  4  of  part  n  of  the  Foreign 
A«lstance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  by  sub- 
»«ton  lb)  of  this  section.  Is  further  amend- 
^  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
-agnew  section: 

_ 'Site.  535.  Assistance  to  South  Vietnamese 
OiMren.-ia)   It  is  the  sense  of  the  Oon- 
PW  that   inadequate   provision   has   been 
™>[w  (1)  for  the  establishment,  expansion, 
^  improvement   of   day   care   centers,   or- 
Painages,  hostels,  school   feeding  programs, 
MUto  and   welfare   programs   and   training 
'7,r^  ^  ^^^  programs  which  are  designed 
•ar  tae  benefit  of  South  Vietnamese  children. 
I^yantaged  by  hostUltlee  in  Vietnam  or 
auditions  related  to  those  hoetUltlee,   and 
m»Z  ^'^^.^optlon  by  United  States  cltl- 
^.nL^""*^  Vietnamese  children  who  are 
X!^^,^  abandoned,  or  whose  parents  or 
?^*»w  vlng  parent,  as  the  case  may  be.  has 
'T^''  relinquished  aU  parental  rights. 
to  r^^Jr*  ^«l<ieiit  J»  therefore  authorized 
»  Wortde  assistance,  on  terms  and  condl- 
!Z  ^*  <=°J^<ler8  appropriate,  for  the  pur- 
^described  In  clauses   (I)    and   (2)    of 
™^n  (a)  Of  this  section.  Of  the  funds 
ett«S^^P"""*°*  ^  section  582  for  fls- 
iaT^nlL  W.000.000  Shall  be  available 
^  upended  solely  to  carry  out  this  seo- 
w      ^°^  ^'^  *«»  P<»  ««tum  of  the 
a»  available  to  carry  out  this  eec- 

™  o»y  be  expended  for  the  purposes  re- 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr,  President,  I  have 
introduced  the  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Huohm,  Mc- 
GovERN,   Httmphrit,   and   JAvrrs. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said 
and  will  continue  to  be  said  about  our 
tragic  military  Involvement  in  Vietnam. 
We  know  where  each  of  us  stands  and 
we  know  what  each  of  us  must  do  to 
fulfill  our  personal  and  public  commit- 
ments in  respect  to  this  issue. 

But  the  time  is  long  past  due  when 
we  must  turn  our  attention  to  other  as- 
pects of  the  war. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
make  a  commitment  to  the  children  of 
Vietnam. 

Although  figures  indicating  the  im- 
pact of  the  latest  escalation  on  the  civil- 
ian population  are  not  available,  we 
know  that  prior  to  the  escalation.  700,000 
Vietnamese  children  were  orphans  and 
nearly  half  of  South  Vietnam's  popula- 
tion of  18,000,000  is  under  15  years  of 
age. 

These  youngsters  have  been  trapped  in 
the  middle  of  the  devastating  crossfire  of 
the  war  and  have  been  a  major  part  of 
the  enormous  forced  migrations  from 
homes  in  the  country  to  urban  centers. 
They  have  compounded  the  problems 
of  rapid  growth  in  the  cities  of  Vietnam, 
together  with  serious  inflation  and.  more 
recently,  unemployment  caused  by  the 
loss  of  Jobs  in  support  of  American  mili- 
tary forces. 

And  it  has  been  these  children,  the 
marginal  members  of  the  society,  who 
have  suffered  most  as  a  result  of  these 
social  and  economic  upheavals. 

The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment has  been  charged  with  assisting 
in  the  development  of  social  welfare  pro- 
grams in  Vietnam  aimed  at  combating 
these  problems. 

Its  efforts  directed  toward  children 
have  been  negligible,  because  AID'S  small 
group  of  specialists  understandably  have 
been  compelled  to  work  on  the  overall 
refugee  problem. 

Furthermore  since  there  has  been  no 
specific  mandate  to  work  on  child  care 
problems,  these  AID  professionals  have 
only  worked  on  a  part-time  basis  on  chil- 
dren's problems. 

But  what  is  worse  is  that  the  United 
States  is  pursuing  a  policy  of  destruction 
in  Vietnam  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
aiding  the  young  and  helpless  victims  of 
that  policy. 

I  recently  read  the  AID  program  and 
project  data  presentation  for  fiscal  year 

This  document  shows  that  a  total  of 
only  $983,000  is  to  be  spent  for  refugees 
and  social  welfare. 

In  response  to  written  questions  I 
posed  to  Mr.  Robert  Nooter,  Deputy  Co- 
ordinator for  the  Bureau  of  Supporting 
Assistance  for  AID,  he  said  that  for  AID 
in  Vietnam  in  fiscal  year  1973  the  cur- 
rent staff  includes  Ave  American  social 
workers,  none  of  whom  devote  their  full 
time  to  child  welfare  services. 


Two  of  these  positions  will  be  phased 
out  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973  and 
the  persormel  level  for  fiscal  year  1974 
is  now  under  review  by  the  U.S.  Mission. 

I  understand  that  the  Vietnameae  have 
a  serious  manpower  shortage  and  lack  ot 
capability  tor  working  on  social  welfare 
problems. 

However,  I  am  certain  that  the  soclaJ 
problems  could  be  eased  somewhat  if  the 
United  States  stood  ready  to  assist  in 
their  solution. 

We  can  no  longer  pretend  that  Viet- 
nam and  its  problems  will  Imiirove  as  we 
withdraw  our  military  troope. 

A  commitment  is  needed  and  deserved 
so  that  when  the  fighting  does  end  a  bas- 
is for  social  development  and  improve- 
ment exists. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  we 
must  work  with  the  Vietnamese  in  re- 
solving the  social  problems  which  have 
resulted  from  this  war. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  we 
must  begin  to  replace  military  efforts 
with  significant  social  welfare  and  hetilth 
efforts. 

Last  September.  Senators  Hughes, 
HArnELD,  and  I  introduced  S.  2497  to 
create  a  Vietnam  Child  Care  Agency,  di- 
rected to  provide  expert  assistance  to  the 
Vietnamese  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare 
and  grant  money  to  private  and  public 
nonprofit  organizations  which  are  work- 
ing on  chUd-care  programs. 

We  have  been  joined  by  14  other  Sen- 
ators and  over  40  Coogreesmen  have  sup- 
ported nearly  Identical  legislation  in  the 
House. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  held 
a  day  of  hearing  on  this  bill  last  April  5. 
It  was  evident  from  the  various  state- 
ments that  day  that,  if  the  United  States 
is  in  fact  concerned  about  the  future 
and  welfare  of  Vietnam,  a  commitment 
must  be  made  to  insure  that  the  human 
problems  of  the  Vietnamese  are  met  and 
resolved. 

Our  legislation  caused  some  concern 
because  it  would  create  a  new  agency  and 
add  to  what  is  already  a  cumbersome 
bureaucracy. 

I  can  appreciate  these  concerns  and 
to  avoid  them,  as  weU  as  insure  that  the 
United  States  plays  an  active  role  in 
Vietnam's  social  problems.  The  pending 
amendment  to  S.  3390,  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act,  15  similar  in  intention  to  8 
2497,  but  would  operate  through  AID 
rather  than  create  a  new  agency. 

I  want  to  clarify  that  I  understand 
that  the  social  welfare  problems  in  Viet- 
nam must  be  solved  by  the  Vietnamese- 
however,  their  efforts  can  be  augmented 
by  the  U.S.  Government. 

I  am  sure  that  our  Government  can 
greatly  assist  in  serving  the  homeless 
children  of  that  nation. 

The  amendment  I  am  i>roposlng  would 
earmark  $5  million  In  the  security  sup- 
porting assistance  sections  for  Vietnam 
to  provide  such  assistance. 

It  is  envisioned  that  the  first  major 
function  of  AID  under  this  expanded 
mandate  would  be  to  work  through  pul>- 
lic  or  private  nonprofit  organizations  and 
the  Vietnamese  Ministry  of  Social  Wel- 
fare to  improve  the  care  and  protectltsi 
of  childrea  orphaned,  abandoned,  or  Itit 
in  poverty  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
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The  highest  prtorlty  would  be  Improv- 
ing and  expanding  day-care  facilities. 

These  centers  provide  an  environment 
conducive  to  healthier  family  develop- 
ment. 

Hopefully,  they  will  help  avoid  the 
growing  incidence  of  abandonment  which 
has  accompanied  the  withdrawal  of 
American  troops. 

The  advantages  of  day  care  are  partic- 
ularly relevant  in  Vietnam  because  of  the 
burden  of  raising  children  in  that  dlflB- 
cult  environment. 

Well-run  day  care  centers  would  pro- 
vide these  yoimg  people  with  pre-school 
education  and  two  meals  a  day. 

It  would  also  give  the  mother  the  op- 
portunity to  work  so  that  she  can  sup- 
port her  children. 

The  few  day  care  programs  in  effect 
have  met  with  considerable  success. 

Since  the  major  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation Is  to  improve  the  home  atmos- 
phere so  that  fewer  children  are  left  to 
institutions,  it  is  expected  that  a  major 
emphasis  will  be  to  improve  existing  or- 
phanages instead  of  building  new  ones. 
Along  similar  lines,  the  existing  but 
inadequate  hostel  program  which  pro- 
vides housing  for  children  who  support 
themselves  must  be  expanded  and  im- 
proved so  that  the  thousands  of  inde- 
pendent children  can  have  a  roof  over 
their  heads  at  night. 

This  amendment  also  contemplates 
training  Vietnamese  to  work  in  day  care 
centers,  orphanages,  and  in  the  area  of 
child  health  care — especially  prenatal 
and  postnatal  care. 

In  the  early  stages,  when  considerable 
expansion  will  occur,  training  of  Viet- 
namese to  staff  and  sustain  these  pro- 
grams will  be  essential. 

Furthermore  grants  can  and  must  be 
extended  to  private  organizations  to  es- 
tablish medical  facilities  for  furnishing 
medical  assistance  to  such  children  and 
to  provide  educational  assistance. 

A  second  approach  contemplated  by 
this  amendment  is  directed  toward  the 
children  who  have  no  family  or  guard- 
ians. 

These  youngsters  are  eligible  for  adop- 
tion and  for  many  of  them  acceptable 
homes  can  be  foimd  in  the  United  States. 
In  carrying  out  this  aspect  of  my 
amendment  the  emphasis  must  neces- 
sarily be  on  facilitating  adoption  of  or- 
phaned or  abandoned  children  who  have 
American  fathers. 

However,  by  no  means  should  it  ex- 
clude efforts  to  ease  adoption  procedures 
for  other  Vietnamese  children  who  are 
homeless. 

AID'S  function  in  this  area  would  be 
to  negotiate  with  Vietnamese  and  U.S. 
Government  officials  in  order  to  stand- 
ardize the  forms  and  procedures  used  In 
Intercountry  adoption. 

Since  the  agency  Is  charged  with  aid- 
ing the  Vietnamese  with  their  child  care 
problems.  It  might  be  In  the  best  posi- 
tion to  encourage  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment to  ease  its  requirements  tor  the 
issuance  of  exit  permits. 

Should  this  occur,  adoption  would  be 
simplified  but  they  would  continue  to  be 
handled  on  a  strict  case-by-case  basis. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  eventually  the 
United  Nations  or  another  multilateral 
organization  will  be  able  to  assume  the 


child  care  and  protection  role  of  the 
Agency  outlined  in  this  legislation. 

To  date,  UNICEP  has  spent  more  than 
$2.3  million  on  training  programs  and 
maternal  and  child  health  care  centers. 

Although  their  limited  budget  has  pre- 
vented larger  expenditures.  UNICEP  has 
taken  the  vital  step  of  commitlng  Itself 
to  the  solution  of  these  problems. 

With  U.S.  funding,  UNICEF  could 
probably  direct  the  programs  to  be  estab- 
lished and  run  by  AID. 

I  intend  to  seek  full  fimding  of  this  $5 
million  authorization  to  establish  this 
program  as  quickly  as  possible. 

It  appears  that  this  modest  amoimt — a 
fraction  of  what  is  spent  each  day  to 
continue  our  military  efforts  in  Viet- 
nam— will  be  initially  sufficient. 

I  understand  that  the  Vietnamese 
Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  has  developed 
a  program  which  could  be  substantially 
assisted  by  the  effective  impIemenUtlon 
of  this  amendment. 

I  am  reassured  that  the  Vietnamese 
are  looking  closely  at  these  problems  and 
developing  sound  means  of  resolving 
them. 

However,  as  has  always  been  the  case 
a  shortage  of  money  and  trained  person- 
nel is  blocking  progress. 

For  several  years,  the  ministry  has 
received  less  than  1  percent  of  the  na- 
tional budget  and  most  of  this  money  has 
been  directed  toward  refugees. 

Since  the  children  have  not  had  a 
spokesman,  their  plight  has  been  ne- 
glected for  years  and  top  priority  has 
been  given  to  the  massive  refugee 
problem. 

Now  that  the  Ministry  is  prepared  to 
direct  its  limited  staff  to  confront  these 
problems,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  United  States  make  a  cleai  commit- 
ment to  assist  them. 

Mr.  President,  my  purpose  in  intro- 
ducing S.  2497  and  now  this  amendment 
to  S.  3390  has  been  to  enable  the  Grovem- 
ment  to  correct  a  most  serious  short- 
coming in  Vietnam,  that  of  child  care, 
and  to  increase  the  amount  of  aid  com- 
mitted to  solve  the  human  problems  of 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  and  Its 
change  of  method,  but  not  purpose,  has 
been  fully  discussed  informally,  during 
the  debate  on  this  bill,  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Conunit- 
tee.  with  the  very  distinguished  leader 
of  the  debate  on  this  biU,  and  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  my  impression,  from  all  of 
these  discussions,  that  this  approach  is 
supported  by  our  colleagues  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  that  the 
purpose  of  reaching,  through  this  assist- 
ance act.  the  needs  of  the  children  of 
Vietnam  is  embrticed  by  the  members  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  considerable  discussion  relat- 
ing to  this  amendment.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  distingTiished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  for  liis  CiTorts  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  increasing  need  for  as- 
sistance to  the  children  of  South  Viet- 
nam who  are  the  tragic  victims  of  this 
war. 

The  pending  amendment  is  evidence  of 
tEese  efforts;  it  is  a  modification  of  his 
earlier  amendment  which,  in  turn,  was 


drawn  from  S.  2497,  a  bill  "to  provide 
assistance  in  improving  the  welfare  of 
children  in  South  Vietnam  and  to  f  aclU- 
tate  the  adoption  of  orphaned  or  aban- 
doned  Vietnamese  children."  The  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  were  the  subject  of 
hearings  held  before  Forelj^i  RelatlooB 
Committee  on  April  5  Oif  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  frank  to  say  tJbat 
several  members  of  the  Committee  were 
troubled  by  some  of  the  provisions  In  the 
bUl,  many  of  which  were  subsequently 
incorporated  in  the  Senator's  earlier 
amendment.  To  some  of  us  that  amoid- 
ment  appeared  to  place  the  United  States 
in  the  position  of  assimiing  primary  re- 
sponsibUity  for  the  care  of  all  South 
Vietnamese  children  disadvantaged  by 
the  war  or  conditions  related  to  it.  Such 
responsibility  properly  belongs  to  the 
Vietnamese  and  we  would  only  be  com- 
pounding the  errors  of  the  past  if  we 
were  to  step  in  at  this  late  date  to  assume 
such  a  role. 

The  pending  amendment  eliminates 
this  kind  of  concern,  but  recognizes  that 
we  aU  want  the  United  States  to  give 
proper  assistance  to  help  care  for  the 
children  of  South  Vietnam  who  are  the 
imfortunate  victims  of  this  war.  In  other 
words,  the  amendment  provides  a  bal- 
anced, moderate  response  by  the  United 
States  to  this  problem.  It  simply  calls 
upon  us  to  do  our  fair  share  and  to  do 
it,  "to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
tmder  the  auspices  of  and  by  interna- 
tional agencies  or  United  States  vcdun- 
tary  agencies."  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
I  may  say  that  I  am  quite  certain  that 
had  this  amendment  not  been  offered  as 
a  part  of  this  bill,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  would  have  reported  out  some 
bill  based  upon  the  original  legislation 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  but  with  the  kind  of  modifications 
which  have  been  made  in  the  present 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

I  discussed  this  matter  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  <Mr.  Fulbright), 
and  at  that  time  we  were  of  the  same 
mind  that  the  amendment  as  offered 
originally  was  entirely  too  broad  and  re- 
quired some  changes.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  worked,  through  his  staff, 
with  the  staff  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  the  present  amendment 
is  the  result. 

Unfortimately,  our  colleague  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  is  not  here 
today,  but  I  have  been  given  to  under- 
stand by  the  staff  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  have  talked  with  him  about 
it  at  different  times,  that  even  though 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  not  seen 
this  amendment,  it  is  the  feeling  of  the 
staff,  who  have  worked  verj'  closely  wltJi 
him  on  this  matter,  that  the  amendment, 
as  it  has  been  modified,  would  be  accept- 
able to  him.  I  have  also  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont,  and  the  senior  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and  the  amendment  is  acceptable  to  him. 
Therefore.  Mr.  President,  acting  for 
the  committee.  I  say  that  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment,  and  I  move  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  johi  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  In  co- 
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^ggMXtitg  this  amendment  to  provide 
STtothe  children  of  Vietnam,  This  leg- 
Srtton  is  urgent  and  necessary  If  the 
tmited  States  is  to  uphold  its  true  re- 
gaooslblllty  to  the  people  of  Vietnam. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  world  was  shocked 
>n  the  photograph  of  screaming  Vlet- 
nimeae  children,  running  in  agony  from 
a  misdirected  attack  by  South  Vietnam- 
ese planes  as  napalm  seared  their  clothes 
and  skin.  I  regret  that  the  R«cord  can- 
not reproduce  that  photograph,  for  It 
me&a  more  forcefully  than  any  words 
of  the  horror  and  suffering  of  this  war. 

Children  were  the  chief  victims  of  this 
attack,  just  as  they  have  become  the  for- 
gotten victims  of  much  of  this  war.  The 
State  Department  admits  that  about  90 
peroent  of  the  patients  receiving  plastic 
and  reconstructive  surgery  are  children. 

Because  of  their  suffering,  because  of 
their  helplessness,  I  believe  that  we  have 
a  special  responsibility  to  the  children  of 
Vietnam. 

The  American  military  presence  Inside 
Vietnam  is  being  drastically  reduced, 
though  not  totally  and  not  as  quickly  as 
most  of  us  would  prefer.  As  U.S.  forces 
are  being  withdrawn,  they  leave  behind 
many  reminders  of  their  involvement — 
bombed  villages  and  rebuilt  villages,  dev- 
astated farmlands  and  a  few  agricultural 
programs,  and  perhaps  as  many  as  200,- 
000  children  of  American  fathers.  The 
few  small  programs  we  already  have  in 
being  for  reconstruction  and  rehabilita- 
tion bear  witness  to  our  determination 
to  alleviate  some  of  the  tragic  conse- 
quences of  this  long  and  deadly  war. 

Too  often,  I  fear,  we  pay  attention  only 
to  the  weekly  death  tolls,  and  then  usu- 
ally only  to  American  deaths,  whUe  Ig- 
noring the  other  suffering  which  the  war 
has  brought  to  Vietnam  and  which  the 
continued  air  war  still  brings.  We  tend  to 
forget  that  three  times  as  many  people 
as  die  are  seriously  wounded  and  require 
hospital  care,  and  that  many  of  these 
people  are  permanently  maimed  or 
crippled. 

We  tend  also  to  forget  about  the  women 
who  have  lost  their  homes  and  husbands 
and  the  children  who  are  orphans,  or 
rejected  by  their  relatives  because  of 
their  mixed  racial  parentage,  and  thus 
must  live  out  a  hand-to-mouth  existence 
in  the  streets.  We  have  no  exact  figures. 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thousands 
of  Vietnamese  women  and  children  have 
been  physically  woimded  or  emotionally 
scarred  by  this  war. 

To  neglect  these  people  now  In  their 
time  of  need  would  be  cruel  and  inhu- 
mane. It  would  also  be  contrary  to  the 
best  instincts  and  the  past  history  of  the 
American  people.  Until,  and  after,  the 
fighting  ends,  the  United  States  must 
work  to  alleviate  the  consequences  of  our 
involvement  in  that  small,  war-torn 
countrj'.  We  must  see  to  it  that  peace  is 
not  merely  the  continuation  of  suffering 
by  other  means. 

Children  deserve  our  special  care  and 
attention  not  simply  because  thousands 
of  them  have  been  abandoned  by  their 
American  fathers,  but  more  basically  be- 
cause they  are  helpless.  Without  our 
aid  now,  they  may  never  reach  adult- 
hood. That  this  Is  a  major  problem  In 


Vietnam  Is  cletir  from  the  fact  that  over 
40  percent  of  the  population  Is  under  the 
age  of  14. 

The  news  In  the  months  since  this  leg- 
islation was  first  Introduced  in  a  slightly 
different  form  points  up  the  contlnidng 
problem.  We  have  seen  stories  In  the 
newspapers  and  on  television  about  the 
street  urchins  in  Saigon,  about  the  or- 
phanages which  have  been  closed  by  the 
Vietnamese  government,  and  about  the 
difficulties  facing  Americans  who  want 
to  adopt  some  of  these  children.  A  story 
in  the  New  York  Times  a  few  months 
ago  discussed  some  of  these  problems 
and  cited  the  case  of  an  American  cou- 
ple who  wanted  to  adopt  a  young  girl 
named  Lanh.  The  story  says: 

The  couple  saw  her  In  the  An  Lac  or- 
phanage In  Saigon,  but.  due  to  the  oompU- 
cated  adoption  procedures,  they  could  not 
take  her  with  them  when  they  left.  Lauh 
died  September  16  from  malnutrition  and 
Inadequate  care.  Not  even  the  American 
doctors  In  an  Army  hospital  In  Saigon  could 
save  her. 

Since  the  time  that  Lanh  died,  the 
United  States  has  continued  to  phase  out 
its  programs  of  health  care  and  refugee 
reUef.  No  funds  for  civiUan  health  pro- 
grams are  requested  for  the  new  fiscal 
year,  and  assistance  to  refugees  will  have 
to  come  entirely  from  counterpart  funds. 
Despite  the  continued  high  rate  of  civil- 
ian casualties,  particularly  during  the 
current  offensive,  the  United  States  has 
been  drastically  cutting  its  medical  pro- 
grams and  slashing  the  number  of  hos- 
pital beds  allocated  to  civilian  war  cas- 
ualties. Thus,  we  can  do  even  less  to  help 
the  people  who  continue  to  suffer. 

The  little  girl  who  was  photographed 
running  naked  in  terror  from  napalm  has 
suffered  from  these  diminished  health 
services.  According  to  a  report  by  a  CBS 
news  reporter,  she  was  first  taken  to  the 
Saigon  children's  hospital,  which  is 
called  a  desperate  place  where  there  are 
more  patients  than  beds  and  not  enough 
doctors  and  nurses  to  provide  anything 
but  the  most  primitive  care.  Only 
through  the  intervention  of  newsmen  was 
she  transferred  to  a  center  for  plastic 
and  reconstructive  surgery,  where  she 
now  is  improving. 

Even  in  that  center,  the  ntmaber  of 
medical  persormel  from  the  West  has 
dropped  from  35  to  3.  The  only  sur- 
geon said  that  there  are  not  enough 
funds  to  operate  the  unit.  As  the  CBS 
reporter  commented: 

But  the  people  who  run  this  hospital  will 
not  even  estimate  how  many  children  die 
every  week  because  they  cannot  get  to  this 
place  or  because  there  Is  no  room  for  them. 

This  amendment,  by  specifically  au- 
thorizing $5  milUon  for  assistance  to 
South  Vietnamese  children,  should  force 
our  Grovemment  to  give  this  problem  the 
attention  it  deserves.  Otherwise,  we  may 
find  the  programs  for  children  sacrificed 
in  order  to  finance  police  training  or  lux- 
ury imports  or  the  other  much  larger 
segments  of  our  aid  to  Vietnam. 

The  program  we  propose  Is  quite 
modest.  A  1-day  moratorium  in  our  cur- 
rent high-intensity  air  war  would  save 
enough  money  to  fimd  these  life-saving 
works  for  over  4  years.  Surely  this  is  a 


small  price  to  pay  to  save  a  generation 
of  dilldren  from  the  scourge  of  this  ter- 
rible war. 

I  ask  imanimous  craisent  to  include 
a  transcript  of  the  CBS  news  report  on 
the  girl  and  the  hospital  which  I  men- 
tioned earlier. 

There  being  no  obJecticKi,  the  news  re- 
port was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
IProm  the  CBS  Evening  NewB,  June  37,  1973] 

Cboniotx.  Three  week«  ago,  we  showed 
you  a  pathetic  photograph.  It  was  talen 
after  SVNese  planes  miased  their  targets  and 
mistakenly  dropped  flaming  napalm  on  civil- 
ians and  their  own  soldiers. 

The  little  girl  in  the  center  was  one  of 
those  caught  in  the  raid  forty  miles  from 
Saigon. 

She  ripped  off  her  burning  clothes  and 
with  others  from  her  village  fled  down  the 
road  in  terror. 

Bob  Simon  has  a  report  tonight  teUlng 
what  has  happened  to  that  girl  since  that 
awful  day. 

Bob  Simon.  Ten  years  old  Samkln  Toe  (?) 
wUl  never  forget  the  day  it  rained  Are  on  her 
vlUage. 

The  day  SVNese  bombers  mistakenly 
dropped  uapedm  on  a  road  where  sha  was 
playing. 

Toe  will  never  forget  the  flames  which 
would  not  go  out  even  after  her  clothing 
was  burned  away. 

The  nmnj-.ing  thing  Is  that  she  may  live  to 
remember  It. 

Some  soldiers  took  Toe  to  the  Saigon's 
children's  hospital.  A  desperate  place  where 
there  are  more  patients  than  beds  and  not 
enough  doctors  and  ntirses  to  provide  any- 
thing but  the  most  primitive  care. 

And  Samkln  Toe  had  critical  third  degree 
bums  with  serious  complications. 

Some  newsmen  found  her  there,  saw  that 
she  was  going  to  die.  and  discretely  lobbyed 
for  her  tranafer  to  the  center  for  plastic  and 
reconstructive  surgery. 

V?hlch  Is  a  very  unique  plaoe  in  Saigon 
an1  where  Toe  is  now  convalescing. 

The  center  is  also  called  the  Barskey  (2) 
Unit  because  It  was  founded  in  1967  by  Dr. 
Arthur  Barskey,  one  of  America's  most 
dlstmgulshed  plastic  surgeons. 

It  was  buUt  with  AID  funds  and  private 
donations.  The  center  gives  a  priority  to 
chUdren  and  a  special  priority  to  war  victims. 

Before  the  offensive  began,  about  twenty 
percent  of  the  patients  wer*  llrect  war 
casualties. 

This  three  year  old  girl  was  asleep  when 
a  communist  rocket  crashed  through  the  roof 
of  her  house. 

She  still  calls  out  for  her  mother  who  is 
dead. 

This  ten  year  old  boy  was  tending  water 
buffalo  when  something  exploded.  He  doeant 
know  wnat  it  wa^  but  it  killed  his  brother 
and  his  cousin. 

He  will  stay  In  the  Barskey  unit  many 
months.  When  he  leaves  he  will  have  a  new 
face. 

Many  of  the  chUdren  were  burned  in  do- 
mestic firee  and  are  not  considered  war  cas- 
ual ties. 

But  in  VN.  It  is  difficult  to  flnd  anything 
that  Is  not  in  some  way  related  to  the  war. 

In  VN,  high  octane  Jet  fuel  is  sold  on  the 
black  market  and  used  for  cooking  which  is 
one  reason  why  there  eire  so  roaay  domestic 
flres. 

Toe's  father  stands  by  her  bedside  all  day 
He  crtee  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  because  he 
knows  about  VNeee  hoepttals  and  is  afirald 
his  daughter  will  be  forced  to  leave  before 
she  is  ootnpletely  well. 

But  that's  not  how  It  works  at  this  [daoe. 
Toe  has  already  undergone  one  operation 
and  faces  sevenU  more. 
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Over  ch«  years,  doctors  rrom  8«veDt«en 
oountTlM  iiAve  volunteered  tbetr  servloee 
here. 

At  one  point,  thirty-five  member*  of  the 
«t*ff,  doctor*,  aurvee  sAd  technld&tu.  were 
Irotn  tlie  west. 

But  from  the  very  st*rt,  the  Idea  w*e  to 
teach  \'Ne6e  to  do  the  Job.  The  training  pro- 
gram hae  been  suoceesful  btrt  there  are 
problem*. 

After  the  oHenalve  began,  two  of  the  hos- 
pital's resident  surgeons  were  recalled  to  the 
army. 

There  are  only  three  western  physldane 
left  on  the  staff.  The  only  surgeon  is  Dr.  Ama 
Wlntal  (?)  of  Finland. 

Do  you  r.htnfc  It  wtli  be  poealble  to  main- 
tain theae  medical  staodanls  which  are  so 
incredibly  above  VNase  medical  standarda? 

Or.  WnrrAL.  I  think  it  should  be  poMlble. 
But  If  we  an  leaving  now,  then  I  am  afraid 
that  it  will  gradually  go  down  the  hlU. 

It  la  even  a  question  of  eooDocnlca.  They 
dont  have  enough  funds  to  operate  this  unit 
here. 

The  oa«es  we  geit  here  are  very  badly  ne- 
glected. If  they  were  treated  originally  here, 
the  result  would  be  mucti  better  In  a  m.uch 
shorter  time. 

This  unit  18  just  a  drop  In  the  sea,  but  It 
oould  do  a  great  work  training  surgeons  to 
go  some  other  places  in  VN  to  teach. 

SncoN.  Less  than  ten  days  after  her  ad- 
miaslon  to  the  hospital,  TOC  sat  up  for  the 
first  time. 

It  was  pminful,  it  was  promising. 

Watching  TOC  and  her  agony,  It  U  diffi- 
cult to  speak  the  words,  she  Is  one  of  the 
lucky  ones. 

But  the  people  who  run  this  hospital  will 
not  even  estimate  how  many  children  die 
every  week  because  they  cannot  get  to  this 
place  or  because  there  is  no  room  for  them. 

The  motto  Dr.  Barskey  chose  for  his  boepl- 
tal  comes  from  the  old  testament. 

Better  to  light  a  candle  than  ctirse  the 
darkness. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment 'putting  the  question) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  amendment  been  accepted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  been  agreed  to  without 
objection. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AONES    RECOVERY    ACT    OF    1972— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  All«k)   laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  meaeage  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States : 
To  the  Conoraa  at  the  United  States . 

Tropical  Storm  Agnes  has  caused  un- 


paralleled destruction  In  many  areas  of 
the  eastern  United  States.  More  than 
128,000  homes  and  businesses  have  been 
damaged  or  destroyed,  and  whole  com- 
munities have  been  dealt  a  heavy  blow. 
The  losses  to  so  many  individuals  cannot 
be  measured  only  in  terms  of  destruc- 
tion of  property  and  belongings;  they 
must  also  be  counted  in  terms  of  loss  of 
Jobs,  disruption  of  famines,  personal  pri- 
vation, and  anxiety  about  the  future.  In 
the  whole  history  of  our  Nation,  we  have 
not  before  encountered  such  massive  de- 
struction over  so  wide-spread  an  area  as 
a  result  of  natural  disaster. 

Individuals,  private  groups  suad  gov- 
ernments have  responded  magnificently 
to  this  calamity  in  the  finest  tradition  of 
neighbor  helping  neighbors.  The  stam- 
ina, the  courage  and  the  spirit  to  fight 
back  and  recover  are  already  evident 
throughout  the  devastated  areas.  My 
statement  of  July  12,  1972  summarized 
these  impressive  efforts.  I  also  pointed 
out  at  that  time,  however,  that  an  un- 
paralleled disaster  requires  extraordinary 
mesLBures  to  help  in  recovery.  I  an- 
nounced my  intention  to  recommend  to 
the  Congress  .supplementary  and  massive 
measures  aimed  at  short  and  long-term 
recovery.  I  herewith  transmit  those  rec- 
ommendations, and  the  proposed  legis- 
lation to  carry  them  out. 

My  proposals  are  in  three  parts. 
First.  I  propose  the  Agnes  Recovery 
Act  of    1972.   This  measure  deals  with 
disaster  loans  for  homeowners,  farmers 
and  businessmen.  Because  of  the  imprec- 
edented  scope   of   the  destruction,  un- 
precedented measures  to  deal  with  it  are 
required.   Under   the  provisions  of  this 
proposal,  disaster  loans  for  Agnes  \1c- 
lims  would  be  changed  from  present  law 
in  the  following  ways : 
— The  maximum  amount  of  principal 
which  can  be  cancelled  or  forgiven 
would  be  increased  from  $2,500  to 
$5,000  on  loans  made  by  the    Small 
Business     Administration     or     the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 
— The   forgiveness    feature    would    be 
applicable  to  the  first  dollar  of  a  loan 
rather  than  after  the  repa>'ment  of 
the  first  $500  of  principal  as  is  now 
the  case. 
— The  interest  rate  on  the  loans  would 
be  dropped  to  1  percent  instead  of  its 
current  rate  of  SVs  percent. 
This  liberalized  assistance  to  individual 
homeowners  and  .small  businessmen  can 
mean    the   difference   between   recovery 
and  bankruptcy  or  ruin.  The  situation  is 
urgent.  Individual  people  are  now  mak- 
ing decisions  on  whether  to  rebuild  or 
not.  While  mj'  proposal  would  apply  ret- 
roactively to  all  victims  of  Agnes,  it  is 
important    to    them   to   know   now   the 
terms  of  assistance  which  will  be  avail- 
able to  them. 

Therefore.  I  call  on  the  Congress  to 
respond  to  this  emergency  by  acting  on 
the  Agnes  Recovery  Act  so  that  it  can 
become  law  within  one  week. 

Second.  I  recommend  supplemental 
appropriatioixs  totaling  $1,569,800,000  for 
this  emergeiacy.  the  largest  single  request 
of  its  kind  in  our  history.  The  vtist  ma- 
jority of  these  iunds  would  be  used  for 
disaster  loans,  with  $1.3  billion  for  the 
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Small  Business  Administration  and  $lj 
million  for  the  Farmers  Home  Admloii. 
tratlon.  The  SEA  funds  would  be  used  to 
provide  loans  for  homeowners  and  small 
businessmen    in    disaster    areas   wIiom 
property  has  been  damaged  or  destit)y«L 
The  FHA  funds  would  provide  sufBdeot 
personnel  to  process  expeditiously  Iqiq 
requests  in  rural  areas,  for  which  ade- 
quate loan  funds  now  exist.  Also  inrin^ 
in  my  supplemental  request  are: 
— ^An  additional  $200  million  for  tbe 
President's  Disaster  Relief  Puai,  ^ 
speed  repair  and  reconstruction  of 
public  facilities  and  to  provide  tem- 
porary housing,  food  and  imemploy- 
ment  compensation. 
— $40  million  for  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration,  $16  millioD 
for  the  Appalachian  Regional  Ccm- 
mission   and    $12    million   for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  all  to  assist  in 
the  recovery  of  damaged  communi- 
ties. The  funds  for  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers would  go  toward  flood  con- 
trol projects  In  the  Susquehannt 
River  Basin. 
Third,  I  recommend  that  the  existinc 
authorization    for    appropriations    for 
highway  emergency  relief  be  increased 
by  $200  million.  Current  authority  llmttg 
amounts  to  $50  million  per  year,  which 
is  clearly  not  adequate  to  cope  with  a 
disaster  of  this  magnitude. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  also  act 
promptly  on  these  second  and  third 
proposals. 

The  Federal  Government  must  act 
quickly  and  decisively  to  do  its  part  la 
providing  relief  and  aiding  recovery  In 
a  cooperative  effort  with  the  States  and 
communities  struck  by  Agnes.  We  can  do 
no  less.  I  am  confident  that  the  Congress 
will  share  this  view. 

Richard  Nixok. 
Thi  Whiti  House.  July  17,  1972. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  message 
received  today  from  the  President  of  Uw 
United  States  on  disaster  relief  resultlmt 
from  the  tropical  storm  Agnes  be  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Poresta. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
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■nie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
unfinished  business,  S.  3390,  is  laid  aside 
today  and  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  so-called  minimum  wage  bill,  the 
unfinished  business  remain  in  a  tem- 
porarily laid-aside  status  until  the  close 
of  busine.ss  t^dav. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .'••o  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleik 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caB 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  «ik 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  fix 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 


pOREiaN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con* 
sWeration  of  the  bUl  (S.  3390)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  from  Alabama  will 
yield,  I  would  like  to  get  an  understuid- 
Ing  of  the  full  cost  of  our  foreign  aid 
program. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  be  clear.  The 
Senator  is  asking  for  the  cost  of  all  of 
our  foreign  aid  programs  and  not  Just 
tiie  cost  of  this  particular  measure  now 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  request 
for  information  does  go  beyond  the  te»t 
of  this  bllL 
Mr.    SPARKMAN.    That    is    what   I 

loeant.  

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  As  best 
I  can  determine,  the  total  figures  are 
Incorporated  In  the  committee  report. 
I  am  frank  to  say  I  do  not  have  the  full 
understanding  of  these  figures  and  I 
want  to  try  to  more  fully  understand  the 
total  cost  of  our  foreign  aasifltance  pro- 
gram. 

To  begin  with.  I  note  In  the  commit- 
tee report  that  foreign  assistance  will  be 
extended  to  22  Latin  American  nations. 
to  16  Near  East  and  South  Asian  nations, 
to  13  Coast  Asian  and  Pacific  nations  to 
seven  European  nations,  and  to  38  Afri- 
can nations.  If  my  understanding  in  that 
regard  is  accurate.  It  means  that  in  the 
current  fiscal  year,  fiscal  year  1973,  the 
united  States  will  be  extending  military 
and/ or  economic  aid  to  96  different 
countries. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  Is  cor> 
reet. 

Mr  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thhik 
there  are  133  nations  now  that  are  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations.  I  do  not  know 
why  we  have  left  out  the  others.  We  are 
taking  care  of  the  military  and/or  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  96  nations.  I  do  not 
propound  that  to  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  as  a 
question.  I  wish  to  make  an  observation. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
in  many  respects  agrees  with  my  view  on 
this  matter :  this  is  a  lot  of  countries  with 
which  to  be  involved  in  connetion  with 
military  and/or  economic  aid. 
Now,  to  get  to  my  question. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  interject  at  this  point.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  tables 
Include  countries  which  receive  Public 
Law  480  assistance. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  fact,  I  daresay 
that  more  coimtrles  receive  this  type  of 
aid  than  any  other. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  The  PubUc 
Law  480  total  is.  in  roimd  figures,  $1  bil- 
lion. 

Now.  to  get  to  the  totskl  cost  of  our 
foreign  assistance  program.  Here  again 
I  am  looking  at  table  4  of  the  committee 
report,  and  as  I  understand  these  figures, 
the  total  mUltaiy  and  eccoomic  aid  for 
fiscal  year  1973  will  be  $8.4  billion,  and 


that  figure  compare  with  the  fiscal  year 
1972  figure  of  $7.4  blUion.  I  deduce  from 
that,  and  I  pjhim"'"  accurately,  that  the 
foreign  assistance  program  for  this  fiscal 
year  will  be  $1  billion  greater  than  it  was 
for  the  past  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thlpif  that  takes  a 
little  explanation,  too.  The  larger  figure 
that  the  Senator  read  of  $8.4  billion  is  the 
amount  that  has  been  requested  by  the 
President.  The  1972  figure  of  $7.4  billion 
does  not  reflect  what  the  President  re- 
quested. Rather  it  reflects  what  Congress 
apppropriated. 

While  I  do  not  have  available  now 
what  the  President  requested  last  year, 
I  am  certain  Congress  appropriated  less 
than  the  President  requested,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  same  thing  will  be 
true  this  year.  So  actually  it  is  not  a  true 
c(»nparison  to  use  one  figure  against  the 
other  because  one  is  a  request  figure  and 
the  other  is  an  appropriation  figure,  or 
what  was  d(me  with  the  previous  request. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  The  more 
accurate  way  to  express  it  would  be  to 
say  the  amount  requested  for  foreign 
military  and/or  economic  assistance  for 
fiscal  year  1973  Is  $1  billion  more  than 
was  appropriated. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  $1  billion  more 
tYtfun  Congress  appropriated  last  year. 
But  we  do  not  know  what  Congress  is  go- 
ing to  appropriate  this  year.  But  chances 
are  we  will  have  somewhat  the  same 
situation — that  Congress  will  not  appro- 
priate as  much  as  the  President  re- 
quested. 

By  the  way,  I  may  add  that  this  is 
true— and  it  is  something  most  people 
do  not  understand  or  accept — ^wltii  ref- 
erence to  practically  all  syjpropriatlons. 
Congress  very  frequently  appropriates 
less  money  than  the  President  requests. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  think  that 
the  presidents' — I  use  that  word  in  the 
plural — requests  have  been  too  great,  and 
I  think  that  while  Congress  has  reduced, 
in  some  cases,  the  requested  appropria- 
tion of  funds.  Congress  itself  has  gone 
too  far  in  appropriating  tax  dollars.  I 
think  it  has  gone  too  far  In  regard  to 
military  and  economic  assistance  to 
foreign  nations.  I  seriously  question 
whether,  with  the  condition  of  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  today,  with  accumulated 
deficits,  with  smashing  deficits,  we  should 
be  appropriating  somewhere  aroimd  $8 
billion  of  tax  funds  to  be  sent  to  foreign 
nations. 

I  hope  the  Congress,  as  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  Indicated  a  moment 
ago.  will  reduce  the  figures  submitted  by 
the  administration.  I  think  the  figures 
are  too  high. 

I  personally  am  going  to  vote  against 
the  entire  bill,  but  I  think  somewhere 
along  the  line  we  have  got  to  start  put- 
ting a  brake  on  these  great  expenditures 
of  public  funds.  This  is  one  bill  where 
the  opportunity  is  before  us  to  supply 
that  brake.  I  hope  substantial  reductions 
wUl  be  made  in  these  aK>roprlatlons. 

A  moment  ago  there  was  mention  of 
deficits.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  1970 
the  Federal  funds  deficit  was  $30  billion. 
For  the  fiscal  year  that  Just  ended,  it 
ran  over  $30  bUUoa  I  predict  that  for 
the  current  flacal  year  ttae  Federal  funds 
deficit  will  exceed  $40  bUUon. 


So  the  Qovemment  is  junnlng  tremen- 
dous deficits.  That  is  why  I  strongly  quea- 
tion  whether  we  should  appropilate  the 
vast  sums  of  money  we  are  appropriating, 
and  have  been  appropriating,  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

Consider  the  extant  of  these  programs. 
Ninety-six  different  countries  are  the  re- 
cipients of  UJ3.  aid,  when  that  aid  can 
only  come  from  taxes  from  the  pockets  of 
the  hardworking  wage  earners  of  this 
country,  and  also  at  a  time  when  the 
Oovemment  is  running  unbelievably  high 
deficits. 

My  main  hitcrest  in  discuasing  this 
matter  today  and  in  getting  an  analysis 
of  the  figures  from  the  dlBtluguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  la  to  emphftsl?ie  that 
the  bill  we  are  considering  does  not  take 
into  considftry^*^^""  all  the  foreign  aiilit- 
ance  programs  the  Federal  Govemmuit 
has.  Just  as  the  able  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama pointed  out,  the  bill  before  us  is  of 
a  smsdler  nature  and  a  leas  inclusive  na- 
ture than  the  total  figures  represent,  but 
the  total  yj""""t  of  funds  appropriated 
last  year  was  $7.4  billion.  The  request  this 
year  is  $8.4  billion. 

Even  if  the  Oongrcaa  cuts  that  amount 
by  $1  billion— and  I  think  it  should  be 
cut  by  more  than  $1  billion — ^it  will  still 
be  more  than  $7  billion  in  foreign  aid  for 
lyear. 

Of  course,  since  World  War  n  this 
country  has  given,  in  foreign  aid.  some 
$120  billion  to  $130  billion,  plus  about  $60 
billion  that  has  been  paid  in  interest  on 
that  money,  becvise  all  of  that  money 
has  t>een  borrowed-  The  Government  has 
been  ruzming  deficits  almost  every  year, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  since  World 
Warn. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  for  Just  a  mo- 
ment, I  would  like  to  point  out  one  other 
thing.  Of  course,  the  Senator  reallaes 
that  the  pending  measure  Is  only  a  part 
of  the  regular  aid  program  over  which 
this  committee  has  Jurisdiction.  The 
economic  aid  program  was  authorized 
for  2  years  last  year,  and  does  not  come 
up  this  year.  Of  course,  the  tables  the 
Senator  has  been  reading  from  show  all 
forms  of  eld. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Yes. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  President  has 
requested  $8.4  billion  in  all  forms  of  aid, 
as  against  what  Congress  allowed  last 
year,  after  cutting  the  President's  re- 
quest by,  I  would  guess  offhand,  about 
$1  billion.  But  let  me  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  bill  before  us.  the  one 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
ported, carried  an  original  request  of  $2.3 
billion.  The  committee  reported  that  bill 
out  with  a  cut  of  -$650  million.  In  other 
wordis,  the  committee  cut  it  25  percent. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Good. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  if  other 
committees  would  follow  the  example  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Conunittee,  we 
would  come  closer  to  getting  what  both 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  I  want, 
and  that  is  a  halanciWi  budget. 

Talking  about  unbalaBoed  budgets,  ot 
course  we  have  had  a  good  many  im- 
^l^twMMi  budgets,  but  the  Senator  knoivs 
that  during  the  last  2  fiscal  years,  and 
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for  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  President 
purposely  planned  large  deficits  under 
the  concept  of  a  full  employment  budget, 
the  idea  being  that  spending  that  money 
would  put  pecHJle  to  work,  cut  down  un- 
employment, step  up  production,  and 
help  reduce  inflation.  We  know  that  all 
of  these  problems  have  not  been  solved. 
Nevertheless,  It  was  a  planned  budget 
deficit — with  which  I  have  never  been 
able  to  agree,  smd  I  thlnlc  It  Is  only  right 
that  we  should  point  oat.  In  the  case  of 
this  particular  program  the  President 
has  requested,  that  the  committee  cut  It 
by  25  percent. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  As  one  Sen- 
ator, I  am  pleased  that  the  committee 
did  cut  the  request  by  25  percent.  I  must 
say  I  do  not  agree  with  planned  deficits, 
either.  I  think  the  huge  deficits  of  the 
Federal  Qovemment  are  the  major  cause 
of  the  Inflation  we  are  having  today.  Un- 
til we  are  able  to  put  the  Government's 
financial  house  in  order,  I  doubt  very 
seriously  If  we  will  be  able  to  get  Infla- 
tion under  control.  As  a  matter  of  tact, 
I  am  convinced  It  will  be  Impossible  lintD 
we  do  that. 

In  regard  to  the  actual  amoimts  ap- 
propriated for  titles  I  and  n — and  I  be- 
lieve that  Is  what  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day deals  with,  titles  I  and  11— in  this 
particular  bill,  we  are  dealing  with  onlj' 
two  categories  of  the  total  program. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  under- 
stands, of  course,  that  the  pending  bill  Is 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  military 
assistance  and  related  programs. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  Is  all  this  bill 
deals  with. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  as  I  said  a  few 
minutes  ago,  the  regular  economic  aid 
part  is  operating  on  a  2-year  authoriza- 
tion which  was  enacted  into  law  last 
year.  The  .Appropriations  Committee 
alone  deals  this  year  with  that  portion  of 
the  Foreign  .Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes.  The 
point  I  was  going  to  suggest  is  that  it  is 
difficult  to  compare  titles  I  and  n  of 
the  authorization  bill  with  titles  I  and  n 
of  the  appropriation  bill.  The  two  do  not 
cover.  In  each  case,  the  same  precise  pro- 
grams. That  is  why  I  was  focusing  atten- 
tion, because  it  is  so  difficult  to  single 
out  titles  I  and  n  in  the  authorization 
bill  and  compare  that  with  titles  I  and 
n  in  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  are  not  the 
same. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  why  I  was  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  total  amount  rather  than  on 
the  figures  that  appear  in  this  particular 
bill.  But  In  any  case,  the  total  amount 
for  this  past  fiscal  year,  for  all  of  the 
foreign  military  and  or  economic  assist- 
ance, totalled  $7.4  billion,  and  the  re- 
quest for  fiscal  1973,  our  current  fiscal 
year,  is  $8.4  billion. 

I  shall  certainly  support  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  in  any  endeavors  that 
either  committee  might  make  to  reduce 
this  tremendous  amount  of  foreign  as- 
sistance. I  think  It  is  Important  that  we 
do  that  at  this  partlcukur  time  Imcaum 


of  the  very  bad  financial  condition  of 
our  Government. 

I  thank  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  make  just 
one  additional  point?  Of  course,  the 
Senator  realizes,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
that  other  committees  are  involved.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Senator  serves  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  have 
voted  to  reduce  that,  too. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  handles  a  good  part  of  this. 
Military  assistance  to  Vietnam  Eind  Laos, 
for  example  is  handled  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  not  by  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  That  is 
correct.  There  are  at  least  three  com- 
mittees involved.  There  are  more  than 
that,  I  guess,  when  you  consider  the 
Atomic  Energj'  Committee. 

Mr.  SPARKJtlAN.  Yes.  PubUc  Law  480 
is  handled  by  .Agriculture. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  There  are 
a  number  of  committees  involved. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  the  Public 
Law  480  program,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  programs  we 
have  ever  had.  It  is  not  now  handled  by 
the  committee  but  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, it  originated  a  good  many  years 
ago  as  part  of  the  regxUar  foreign  aid 
program.  The  Agriculture  Committee  has 
since  assumed  jurisdiction  over  it  and  has 
handled  it  for  a  good  many  years. 

Although  I  am  not  absolutely  clear 
on  the  details  of  the  origin  of  Public 
Law  480  and  the  committee's  role  in  it, 
I  do  know  that  this  program  enjoys  im- 
mense popularity. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  Pub- 
lic Law  480  program  is  about  15  percent 
of  the  total  that  has  been  requested. 

But  regardless,  before  I  forget  it,  I 
want  to  commend  the  committee  for 
putting  together  this  table  4  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  because  it  shows  very 
graphically — and  the  Senator  can  cor- 
rect me  here,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I 
recall  that  all  of  the  countries  have  been 
put  down  side  by  side,  one  report  indi- 
cating exactly  where  these  vast  sums  of 
money  are  going,  to  which  countries  they 
ai-e  gomg. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  there  are  96 
diCferent  countries  involved,  and  I  think 
it  is  certainly  helpful,  at  least  to  this 
Senator  and  I  would  think  to  most  Sen- 
ators, to  have  this  table  which  accom- 
panies the  committee  report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  say  that  we 
prepared  a  similar  table  last  year.  That 
was  the  first  year  we  pulled  all  of  this 
information  together.  And  of  course  the 
Senator  knows  that  for  a  tune  the  names 
of  the  countries,  for  some  programs,  at 
least,  were  not  available  for  publication. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  In  the  last  two 
years  we  have  been  able  to  list  practically 
all  of  them.  Our  committee  thought  it 
would  be  helpful,  even  though  a  casual 
glance  at  this  table,  if  a  person  does 
not  read  it  carefully,  might  have  the 
impression  that  we  are  reporting  out  a 
bill  here  for  $7  bUUon  or  $8  billion.  Of 
course,  that  is  not  the  case  at  all.  What 
"'niiiici  utf  .>-wjK!» 


we  are  doing  with  the  table  is  putting 
together  all  of  the  various  eild  programs, 
whether  they  come  to  our  committee  or 
not,  in  order  to  glre  as  complete  a  picture 
as  possible. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  think  the 
conmalttee  is  rendering  a  service  in  that 
regard,  in  putting  together  the  total  pro- 
gram, because  I  think  It  Is  Important  that 
we  keep  in  mind  the  total  amounts  of 
money  that  we  are  apprt^riatlng,  and 
as  I  say,  the  total  requested  this  year  for 
foreign  assistance  will  be  $8.4  billion,  not 
the  figure  carried  in  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  today.  That 
figure  Is  much  less,  but  the  total  figure 
being  sought  for  foreign  assistance  is  $8.4 
billion,  as  compared  with  the  appropria- 
tion last  year  of  $7.4  billion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  that  Includes  all 
military  assistance,  as  we  mentlwied  a 
while  ago. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Oh,  yes.  It 
includes  that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  addition.  It  in- 
cludes Public  Law  480,  eccHiomic  aid. 
Peace  Corps,  and  all  the  others.  They  are 
all  Included  in  these  tables. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 


PAIR   LABOR   STANDARDS   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1972 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  c<«isent  that  the  pend- 
ing business  be  temporarily  laid  aside, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1881,  so  that  it  may 
become  temporarily  the  pending  business 
before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows : 

A  blU  (S.  1861)  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend Its  protection  to  additional  employees, 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage  to  $2.25  an  hour, 
to  provide  for  an  8 -hour  work  day,  and  lor 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  t« 
its  immediate  consideration. 

There  being  no  (Ajectlon.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  oa 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert : 
That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Labor 
Standards  Ameudmenta  of   1972". 

DETINrrlONS  AND  APPLICABIUTY  TO  PtJEBTO  BICO 

Am)  THz  vxaaai  isLAKoe 

S«c.  2.  la)  Section  3(d)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  'Employer'  includes  any  person  act- 
ing directly  or  Indirectly  In  the  Interest  of 
an  employer  in  relation  to  an  employee.  In- 
cluding the  United  States  and  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  but  shaU  not 
Include  any  labor  organization  (other  than 
when  actli^  a«  an  employer) ,  or  anyone  act- 
ing tn  the  capacity  of  officer  or  agent  of  such 
labor  organleatlon." 

(b)  Section  3(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  aa  follows: 

"(e)  'Employee' means  any  Individual  em- 
ployed by  an  employer.  Including  any  Indi- 
vidual employed  In  domestic  service  (ooiar 
than  a  babysitter),  cud  in  the  case  of  any 
IndirHlual  employed  by  t^  United  Statfl 
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„«»na   any   Individual   employed    (l)    aa   a 
SSuMi  in  the  mmtary  dopartmente  aa  d«- 
£S^  section  loa  of  title  8,  United  State. 
^   (2)  in  executive  agenclea  (other  th^ 
Se  General  Accounting  Office)    aa  detoed 
S'sec«on  105  of  title  6.  United  SUt«i  Code 
TSdlng   employees   who    are   P^'d   from 
Sproprl*ted  funds),   (3)   In  the  Ui^ted 
2^  Postal  service  and  the  Postal  Rate 
Scission.  (4)  m  thoM  units  of  the  gov- 
SSnt  of  the  Dlatrtct  of  Columbia  haying 
!iXon8  in  the  competitive  service,  (5     In 
SSS^ts  of  the  lW»«latlve  and  Judicial 
J^ohes  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  havtog 
Actions  in  the  competitive  «"T*f«',^ J^ 
irTtbe  Ubrary  of  Congress,  and  In  the  case 
S  any  individual  employed  by  any  State  or 
.  noUtlcal  subdlvlBion  of  any  State  means 
Lit  employee  holding  a  position  comparab  e 
to  one  of  the  poeltlone  enumerated  for  Indl- 
^uals  employed  by  the  United  Statw   ex- 
I^t  that  such  term  shall  not,  for  the  pur- 
S.  of  section  3(u)  mclude  any  Individual 
Unloyed  by  an  employer  engaged  In  agri- 
Se   If   such   individual    Is   the   parent, 
sDOUse,  chUd,  or  other  member  of  the  em- 
iSoyer-s  Immediate  family.". 
^]^)  Section  3(h)   of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(hT  'industry*  means  a  trade,  buaineas, 
industry,  or  other  activity,  or  branch  or 
group  thereof,  in  which  mdividuals  are  gain- 
fully  employed.". 

(d)  The  last  sentence  of  section  3(m)  la 
amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "In  determining 
the  wage  of  a  tipped  employee,  the  amomit 
cald  such  employee  by  his  employer  shaU 
be  deemed  to  be  Increased  on  accotmt  of  tips 
by  an  amount  determined  by  the  employer, 
but  not  by  an  amount  in  excess  of  40  per 
otntum  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage 
rate  except  that  the  amount  of  the  Increase 
on  account  of  tips  determined  by  the  em- 
ployer may  not  exceed  the  value  of  tips  ac- 
tuaUy  received  by  the  employee.  The  pre- 
vious sentence  shaU  not  apply  unless  (1)  the 
employer  has  Informed  each  of  his  tipped 
employees  of  the  provUlons  of  this  section, 
and  1 2)  aU  tips  received  by  any  such  em- 
ployees have  been  retained  by  such  tipped 
employees." 

(e)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(r) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  word  "whether",  the  words  •public  or 
private  or  conducted  for  profit  or  not  for 
profit,  or  whether". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  activities  per- 
formed by  any  person  or  persons  in  connec- 
tion with  the  activities  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  shall  be  deemed  to  be  activities 
performed  for  a  btislneBS  purpose.". 

(f)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(s) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  (A)  by  Inserting  af- 
ter the  words  "means  an  enterprise",  the 
parenthetical  clause  "(whether  public  or  pri- 
vate or  operated  for  profit  or  not  for  profit 
and  including  activities  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  any  State"),  (B)  by 
striking  the  word  "employees '  the  first  two 
tlmee  it  appears  In  such  sentence,  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "any  em- 
ployee". 

(2)  Clause  (1)  of  the  first  sentence  of 
•action  3(8)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
aa  follows : 

"(1)  Is  an  enterprise  whose  annual  groea 
volume  of  sales  made  or  busmess  done  is — 
"(A)  not  leaa  than  «226.0O0  (exclusive 
of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level  which  are 
separately  stated)  dvurlng  the  first  year  from 
the  effective  daite  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1972; 

"(B)  not  lesB  thaji  $200,000  (exclualve  of 
excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level  whlcb  are  sep- 
arately artated)  duxlug  the  second  ye»r  from 
wch  d&te; 
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"(C)  not  le«  than  $175,000  (exdtislT*  ot 
excie  taxes  at  the  retaU  level  which  are  sep» 
arately  suted)  during  the  third  yew  from 
such  date;  .     .        ^ 

"(D)  not  le«  than  $160,000  (siclualfB  ot 
excise  taxes  at  the  reiaU  level  which  are  sep- 
arately  slated)  thereafter;". 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  sectloo  3(8)  ot 
such  Act  la  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Aiiy 
eetabliahment  which  has  as  Its  only  regular 
employee  the  owner  thereof  or  the  parent, 
spouse,  child,  or  other  member  of  the  Unme- 
dlate  family  of  such  owner  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  an  enterprise  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  good*  for  com- 
merce or  a  part  of  such  an  enterprlae.  . 

(g)  Bectlcm  5  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foU  owing  new 
subsection: 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  and 
section  8  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
mtntmiim  wage  rate  of  any  employee  in 
Puerto  Rloo  or  the  Virgin  Islands  employed 
(1)  by  an  eetabliahment  which  Is  a  hotel, 
motel  or  restaurant,  (2)  by  any  other  detail 
or  servioe  establUhment  if  such  employee  Is 
employed  primarUy  In  conneotian  with  the 
preparation  or  offering  of  food  or  beverages 
for  hxmian  consumption,  either  on  the  prem- 
ises or  by  such  services  as  catering,  banquet, 
box  lunch,  or  curb  or  counter  service,  to  the 
public  to  employees,  or  to  members  or  guests 
of  members  of  clubs,  or  (3)  by  any  employer 
which  la  a  State  or  a  polltloal  subdivision  of 
any  State.  The  minimum  wage  rate  of  such 
an  employee  shall  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  secUona  6,  13,  and  14  of  this  Act." 

ElfPLOTMXNT     or     nXEOAL     ALISKB 

STC.  3.  Section  4  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
foUowlng  new  subsections  after  subsection 

(e)  : 

"(f)  Any  employer  subject  to  this  Act,  in- 
cluding any  person  acting  as  an  agent  of  such 
employer,  who  knowingly  employs  any  alien 
who  Is  in  the  United  States  In  violation  of 
law  or  In  an  immigration  status  In  which 
such  employmenjt  is  not  authorized,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000  or  by  ImpriBOiunent  not  ex- 
ceeding one  vear.  or  both,  for  each  alien  with 
re^)ect  to  whom  any  violation  of  this  subsec- 
tion occurs.  ._^  , 
"(e)  Any  contract  subject  to  the  Act  oi 
March  3.  1931  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-6,  known 
aa  the  Davis-Bacon  Act) .  the  Act  of  June  30, 
1936  (41  U.S.C.  35-45,  known  aa  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act),  or  the  Service  Contract  Act  of 
1965  (41  U.S.C.  351-357)  shaU  contain.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  provisions  required  by  such 
Act,  a  provision  by  which  the  contractor 
agrees  not  to  knowingly  employ  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  contract  any  alien  who  is 
m  the  United  States  in  violation  of  law  or 
in  an  immigration  status  In  which  such  em- 
ployment is  not  authorized.  Any  violation  of 
such  contract  provision  wlU  be  subject  to  the 
penalties  provided  In  such  Act,  aa  well  aa  in 
this  Act.                                               ^^     ^^ 

"(h)  Neither  the  Secretary  nor  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall,  by  rule  or  regulation,  grant 
any  general  exemption  to,  or  waiver  of,  this 
program,  with  respect  to  any  class  of  em- 
ployers or  employees." 

MXNXMtTM  WAGES 

SBC.  4.  (a)  Section  6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

•'  ( 1 )  ( A)  not  leas  than  $3.00  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  AmendmenUs  of  1973, 

and  ^,_         . 

"(B)  not  leas  than  $3.20  an  hour  thereai- 

(b)  Section  6(a)  (6)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows:  

"(5)  if  such  employee  U  employed  in  agri- 
culture, not  leas  than  $1.60  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effecUve  date  of  the 


Ffcir  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1878, 
not  lees  than  $1«  an  hour  during  the  sec- 
ond year  from  such  date,  not  less  than  $1.00 
an  hour  during  ths  third  year  from  such  data, 
and  not  lav  than  $aJ0  an  hour  thereafter. 
(c)  Section  e(b)  ot  such  Act  u  aaaended— 
(1)  by  Inserting  after  the  words  "Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  19M,",  the 
words  "or  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1973."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph!  (1)  through 
(6)  thereof  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 

foUowlng:  ..    _.   _ 

"(1)   not  leas  than  $130  an  hour  during 

the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  197a: 
"(3)  not  lees  than  $3X)0  an  hour  during  the 

second  year  from  such  date;    and 

"(3)    not  less  than  $3J0  an  hour  there- 

(d)(1)  Bwrtlon  6(c)  is  amended  by  strlJt- 
ing  out  paiagrapha  (3),  (3).  and  (4)  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  In  the  caae  of  any  such  employee  who 
is  covered  by  such  a  wage  order  to  whom  the 
rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  would  otherwise  apply  the  foUowlng  rates 

shall  apply:  .       _ 

"(A)  During  the  fltat  ys»r  from  the  eneo- 
tlve  date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
menta  of  1973,  for  any  employee  whoee  high- 
est rate  is  less  than  $0.80  an  hour,  such  rat« 
ShaU  not  be  less  than  $1.00  an  hour. 

"(B)  During  the  first  year  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  for  any  employee  whose  high- 
est rate  is  $0.80  an  hour  or  more,  such  rate 
BhaU  be  the  highest  rate  or  rates  in  effect 
on  or  before  such  daU  under  any  wage  on^ 
covering  such  employee,  increased  by  $0^. 
"(C)  During  the  second  year  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  FaU-  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1972,  and  in  each  year  there- 
after, the  highest  rate  or  rates  (Including 
any  mcrease  prescribed  by  this  paragr^h) 
in  effect  on  or  before  such  dat«.  under  any 
wage  order  covering  such  employee.  Increased 
by  $0.20  in  each  such  year. 

"(D)  Whenever  the  rates  prescribed  by 
subparagraph  tC)  would  otherwise  equal  or 
exceed  the  rates  prescribed  In  section  6(a), 
the  provisions  of  such  section  shall   apply 

thereafter.  

"(3)  (A)  In  the  case  of  any  such  employee 
to  whom  this  subsection  was  made  applicable 
by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1972  the  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  aa  practi- 
cable after  the  date  of  enactment  of  such 
amendments,  appoint  a  special  Industry 
committee  In  accordance  with  section  6. 
Such  industry  committee  shall  recommend 
a  minimum  wage  rate  of  $160.  unless  there 
is  substantial  documentary  evidence,  includ- 
ing pertinent  unabridged  profit  and  loss 
statements  and  balance  sheets  for  a  repre- 
sentative period  of  years.  In  the  record  which 
esUbllshes  that  the  industry,  or  a  predomi- 
nant portion  thereof,  is  unable  to  pay  that 
wage.  In  no  event  shall  any  industry  com- 
mittee recommend  a  minimum  wage  rate 
less  than  the  rate  prescribed  in  paragraph 
2(A)  of  this  subsection.  Any  rate  recom- 
mended by  the  special  industry  committee 
vrtthin  60  days  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1978 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  such  em- 
ployee upon  the  effective  date  of  the  wage 
order  issued  pursuant  to  such  recommenda- 
tion but  not  before  sixty  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1972. 

"(B)  Upon  the  issuance  of  the  wage  order 
required  by  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  pa»- 
graph,  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  shaU 

" (4)  In  the  case  of  any  employee  employed 
In  agrlctUture  who  U  covered  by  a  wage  order 
issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
recommendations  of  a  special  industry  com- 
mittee appointed  pursuant  to  section  8  and 
whoee  hourly  wage  Is  increased  above  the 
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wmg«  r»t«  pr««crlb«d  by  such  wage  order  by 
*  subsidy  (or  income  »uppl«m«Dt)  paid,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  the  government  ol 
Puerto  Rico,  the  following  ratea  ohftU  apply: 

"(A)  The  rate  or  rates  applicable  under 
the  most  recent  such  wage  order  Usued  by 
the  Secretary,  increased  by  (1)  the  amount 
by  which  such  employee's  hourly  wage  Is 
Increased  above  such  rate  or  rates  by 
the  subsidy  (or  other  income  supplement) 
and   (U)    10.30. 

"(B)  Beginning  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1973,  the  provlsloiu  of  subpara- 
graphs 3(C)  and  a(D)  of  this  subsection 
shall  apply.  ". 

(3)  Section  6  of  such  Act  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subaectkMi  (f). 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  and 
section  8  shall  not  operate  to  {lermlt  a  wage 
order  rate  lower  than  that  which  would  re- 
sult under  the  provisions  of  section  6rc)    ' 

re)  Section  S(ei  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  13  of  this  Act  (except  subsections 
(a)(1)  and  (f)  thereof ),  every  employer  pro- 
viding any  contract  services  under  a  contract 
with  the  United  States  or  any  subcontract 
thereunder  shall  pay  to  each  of  his  em- 
ployees whose  rate  of  pay  Is  not  governed  bv 
the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1968  (41  CT.S.C. 
351-357)  or  to  whom  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  ifl  not  applicable,  wages  at  rates  not 
less  than  the  rates  provided  for  !n  such 
subsection.  • 

(f)  Section  a  of  such  Act  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(f)  Every  employer  who  in  any  workweek 
employs  any  employee  in  domestic  service  In 
a  household  shall  pay  such  employee  wages 
at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  wage  rate  in  effect 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  unless 
such  employee's  compensation  for  such  serv- 
ice would  not.  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, constitute  'wages'  under  section  209 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.". 

MAXnCTTK    HOUXS 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsections  ( a ) , 
(c),  and  (d)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection   (ai  : 

"(a)  No  employer  shall  employ  any  of  his 
employees  who  in  any  workweek  is  engaged 
In  commerce  or  m  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce,  or  Is  employed  In  an  enter- 
prise engaged  In  conmierce  or  In  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commerce,  for  a  workweek 
longer  than  forty  hotirs,  unless  such  em- 
ployee receives  compensation  for  his  employ- 
ment In  excess  of  the  hours  above  specified  at 
a  rate  not  lass  than  one  and  one-half  times 
the  regular  rate  at  wtilch  he  Is  employed.". 

(b)(1)  Subsections  (s),  (f).  (g),  (h).  (1). 
and  (J)  of  section  7  of  such  Act.  are  redesig- 
nated as  subsections  (c),  (d).  (e),  (f),  (g), 
and  (h).  respectively. 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  (as  redesignated  bv 
paragraph  ( 1 ) )  of  section  7  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(e)"  In  the  text 
of  such  subsection  (e)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(c) ". 

(3)  Subsection  (f)  (as  redesignated  by 
para^rraph  ( 1 ) )  of  section  7  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(e)"  In  the  text 
of  such  subsection  (f)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(c)  " 

(ci  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections : 

"(1)  No  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  shaai  be  deemed  to  have  violated  sub- 
section fa)  with  regard  to  any  employee  en- 
gaged In  fire  protection  or  law  enftwcement 
actlTitlea  (Including  awmrlty  penonnti  In 
oorrecUooal  Institutions)  If,  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  or  understanding  arrived  at  be- 
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twesn  the  employer  and  the  employee  before 
performance  of  the  work,  a  work  period  of 
twenty-alght  consecutive  days  Is  accepted  in 
lieu  of  the  workweek  of  seven  coiisecutlve 
daya  for  purposes  of  overtime  computation 
and  If  the  employee  receives  compensation 
at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half 
times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is  em- 
ployed for  his  employment  In  excess  of — 

"(1)  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  hours  In 
each  such  twenty-eight  day  period  during  the 
Orst  from  the  effective  date  of  the  Pair  LatMir 
Standards  Amendments  of  1972; 

"(2)  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  hours 
In  each  such  twenty-eight  day  period  during 
the  second  year  from  such  date; 

"(3)  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  hours 
In  each  such  twenty-eight  day  period  during 
the  third  year  Jrcm  such  date; 

"(4)  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  hovirs  In 
each  such  twenty-eight  day  period  during  the 
fourth  year  from  such  date; 

"(5)  one  hundred  and  sixty  hours  In  each 
such    twenty-eight   day   period   thereafter. 

"  ( ] )  In  the  case  of  axi  employee  of  an  em- 
ployer engaged  in  the  business  of  operating 
a  street,  suburban  or  mterurban  electric  rail- 
way, or  local  trolley  or  motorbus  carrier  (re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  such  railway  or 
carrier  Is  public  or  private  or  operated  for 
profit  or  not  for  profit)  in  determining  the 
hours  of  employment  of  such  an  employee 
to  which  the  rate  prescribed  by  subsection 
(a)  applies  there  shall  be  excluded  the  hours 
such  employee  was  employed  in  charter  ac- 
tivities by  such  employer  If  (1)  the  em- 
ployee's employment  in  such  activities  was 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  or  understanding 
with  his  employer  arrived  at  before  engaging 
In  such  employment,  and  (2)  If  employment 
In  such  activities  Is  not  part  of  such  em- 
ployee's regular  employment. 

PROor  or   AOE   eequiximent 

Sxc.  6.  Section  12  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is  a-montj^Ki 
by  adding  at  ths  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tion require  employers  to  obtain  from  any 
employee  proof  of  age.  ' 

•QCZMPTION8 

Sec.  7.  (a)(1)  Section  13(a)  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "sections  6  and  T' 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"section  6  (other  than  section  6(d)  In  the 
case  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection) 
and  section  7". 

(2)  Section  13(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  everything  after 
the  words  "Administrative  Procedure  Act" 
and  before  ";  or". 

(3)  Section  13(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  any  employee  employed  by  any  retail 
or  service  establishment  (except  an  estab- 
lishment or  employee  engaged  in  laiaiderlng, 
cleaning,  or  repairing  clothing  or  fabrics  or 
an  establlshmeut  engaged  In  the  operation 
of  a  hospital,  institution,  or  school  described 
in  section  3(8)  (4)).  if  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  such  establishment's  annual  dol- 
lar volimie  of  sales  of  goods  or  services  Is 
made  within  the  State  In  which  the  estab- 
lishment Is  located,  and  such  establishment 
is  not  in  an  enterprise  described  in  section 
3(8) .  A  retail  or  service  establishment  means 
an  establishment  76  per  centtma  of  whose 
annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  of  goods  or 
services  (or  of  both)  Is  not  for  resale  and  Is 
recognized  as  retail  sales  or  services  In  the 
particular  industry;  or". 

(4)  Sections  13(a)(4),  and  13fa)(ll)  of 
such  Act,  relating  to  employees  employed  by 
retail  and  service  establtehments,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

(0  Section  13(a)(6)  of  such  Act,  relating 
to  employees  employed  In  agriculture,  la 
amended    (A)    by   striking  out   clause    (C) 


thereof,  (B)  by  striking  out  In  clause  (D) 
thereof  "(other  than  an  employee  descniiM 
In  clause  (C)  of  this  subsection)",  and  (O) 
by  redesignating  clauses  (D)  and  (E)  thsrwtf 
as  clauses  (C)   and  (D).  respectively 

(8)  Section  18(a)  (B) )  of  such  Act,  reUtlng 
to  employees  employed  by  motion  plctuw 
theater  establishments,  Is  hereby  repealed 

(7)  Section  13(a)  (13)  of  such  Act,  relating 
to  employees  of  logging  and  sawmlU  opei-a! 
tlons.  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(8)  Section  13(a)  (14)  of  such  Act,  relating 
to  agricultural  employees,  engaged  in  the 
harvesting  and  processing  of  shade-grown 
tobacco.  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(9)  Sections  13(a)  (5) ,  13(a)  (6) ,  13(8)  (7) 
13(a)(8),  13(a)(lO).  and  13(a)  (12).  are  re-' 
designated   as  sections   18(a)(4),   13(a)(8) 
18(a)(6),  13(a)(7).  13(ft)(8).and  13(a)(9) 
respectively.  ' 

(lOj  Section  13(a)  (9)  (as  redesignated  by 
the  preceding  paragraph)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  semicolon  and  the  word  "or** 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(b)(ii  Section  13(b)(2)  of  such  Act,  re- 
lating to  railroad  and  pipeline  employees.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "engaged  In 
the  operation  of  a  common  carrier  by  rail 
and"  following  the  word  "employer". 

(2)  Section  13(b)  (4)  of  such  Act,  relating 
to  fish  and  seafood  processing  employees,  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(3)  (A)  Effective  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1972,  section  13(b)(7)  of 
such  Act,  relating  to  employees  of  street 
suburban  or  mterurban  electric  raUways,  or 
local  trolley  or  motorbus  carriers.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  if  the  rates  and  services  of 
such  railway  or  carrier  are  subject  to  regu- 
lation by  a  State  or  local  agency"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  such  railway  or  carrier 
Is  public  or  private  or  operated  for  profit  or 
not  for  profit) ,  and  If  such  employee  receives 
compensation  for  employment  in  excess  of 
forty-eight  hours  in  any  workweek  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the 
regular  rate  at  which  he  Is  employed". 

(B )  Effective  one  year  after  such  date,  such 
paragraph  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "forty- 
eight  hours"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"forty-four  hotirs". 

(C)  Effective  two  years  tifter  such  date, 
such  paragraph  Is  repealed. 

(4)  Section  13(b)(8)  of  such  Act.  relating 
to  employees  employed  by  hotels,  motels, 
restaurants,  or  nursing  homes.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(8)  (A)  any  employee  who  Is  employed  by 
an  establishment  which  Is  a  hotel. 'motel,  or 
restatirant  and  receives  compensation  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times 
the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is  employed  for 
hla  employment  In  excess  of  (I)  forty-elgbt 
hoiors  In  any  workweek  during  the  first  %'ear 
from  the  effective  date  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1972.  (11)  forty- 
six  hours  In  any  workweek  thereafter;  or  (B) 
any  employee  who  is  employed  by  an  estab- 
lishment which  Is  an  Institution  (other  than 
a  hospital)  primarily  engaged  In  the  care  of 
the  sick,  the  aged,  or  the  mentally  Ul  or 
defective  who  reside  on  the  premises,  and 
receives  compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
one  and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at 
which  he  Is  employed  for  his  employment  la 
exc«88  of  (I)  forty-eight  hours  In  any  work- 
week during  the  first  year  from  the  effective 
date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1972.  (II)  forty-six  hours  in  any 
workweek  during  the  second  year  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1972,  and  (ill)  forty-four 
hours  In  any  workweek  thereafter." 

(5)  Section  13(b)  (10)  of  such  Act.  relating 
to  employees  employed  as  salesmen,  parts- 
men,  or  mechanics  by  automobile,  trailer, 
truck,  farm  Implement,  or  aircraft  dealers,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  ( 10)  any  salesman,  partsman,  or  mechanic 
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prtjnarUy  engaged  In  selling  or  servlcliig  f  ana 
^laments  or  any  salesman  primarily  en- 
gtMd  in  selling  automobUes,  traUers,  or 
trucks  If  employed  by  a  norunanufacturlng 
eiUblishment  primarily  engaged  In  the  buol- 
oess  of  selling  such  vehicles  to  ultimate 
purchasers; ". 

(6)  Section  13(b)  (16)  of  such  Aot  Is 
gjiiended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(16)  any  employee  engaged  In  the  process- 
lag  of  maple  sap  Into  sugar  (other  than  re- 
fined sugar )  or  syrup;  or". 

(7)  (A)  Effective  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standard 
.Mnsndments  of  1972.  section  13(b)  (18)  of 
such  Act.  relatmg  to  employees  of  catering 
establishments.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately before  the  semicolon  the  follow- 
ing: "and  if  such  employee  receives  compen- 
ssuon  for  employment  In  excess  of  forty- 
eight  hours"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  regular 
rate  at  which  he  Is  employed". 

(B)  Effective  one  year  after  such  date  such 
paragraph  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "forty - 
eight  hours"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•forty-four  hours" 

iC)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date  such 
paragraph  Is  repealed. 

(8)  (A)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1972.  section  13(b)  (19)  of  such  Act. 
ralsUng  to  employees  of  bowling  establish- 
ments, is  amended  by  striking  out  "forty- 
elgbt  hours"  and  l)asertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
"forty-four  hours". 

(B)  Effective  one  year  after  such  date  such 
paragraph  Is  repealed. 

(9)  Sections  13(b)  (5).  13(b)  (6),  13(b)  (7), 
13(b)(8),  13(b)(9).  13(b)(10),  13(b)(ll), 
13(b)(12),  13(b)(13).  13(b)(14),  13(b)(15), 
13(b)(16),  13(b)(17),  13(b)(18),  and  13(b) 
(19),  are  redesignated  as  sections  13(b)(4), 
13(b)(5),  13(b)(6),  13(b)(7),  13(b)(e),  13 
(b)(9),  13(b)(10),  13(b)(ll),  13(b)(12,  13 
(b)(13),  13(b)  (14),  13(b)  (16).  13(b)  (16),  13 
lb)  (17),  and  13(b)  (18),  respectively, 

(10)  Section  13(b)  (18)  ( as  redesignated  by 
tlie  preceding  paragraph)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  and  Inserting  Ln  Ueu 
Uiereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "or". 

(U)  Section  13(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(19)  any  employee  who  In  any  workweek 
is  employed  In  domestic  service  In  a  house- 
hold; or 

"(20)  any  employee  employed  In  planting 
or  tending  trees,  cruising,  surveying,  or  fell- 
ing timber,  or  In  preparing  or  transporting 
logs  or  other  forestry  products  to  the  mill, 
processing  plant,  rallrotid,  or  other  trans- 
portation terminal.  If  the  numlser  of  em- 
ployees employed  by  his  employer  In  such 
forestry  or  luml>ertng  operation  does  not 
exceed  eight;  or 

"(21)  any  employee  employed  by  an 
owner  of  an  apartment  building  or  by  a 
management  agent  on  behalf  of  the  owner: 
Provided,  That  (A)  such  employee  resides  In 
tbat  apartment  building  and  (B)  the  gross 
annual  rentals  of  such  building  are  less  than 
•he  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  fcr  an  enter- 
prise specified  In  section  3(s)  of  this  Act;  or 

"(22)  any  employee  who  Is  employed  with 
his  spouse  by  a  nonprofit  educational  insti- 
tution to  serve  as  the  parents  of  children — 

"(A)  who  are  orphans  or  one  of  those 
natural  parents  is  deceased,  and 

"(B)  who  are  enrolled  In  such  institution 
and  reside  in  residential  facilities  of  the 
Institution, 

While  such  chUdren  are  in  residence 
at  such  institution,  if  such  employee  and 
hla  spouse  resides  In  such  faculties,  re- 
ceive, without  cost,  board  and  lodging  from 
such  Institution,  and  are  together  compen- 
«»ted,  on  a  cash  basis,  at  an  annual  rate  of 
not  leas  than  $10,000;  or 

"(M)  any  employee  of  an  employer  prt- 
°»rtly  engaged  In  the  wholesale  business  of 


drydeanlng  clothing  or  fabrics  who  custom- 
arily works  Irregular  hours  In  performing 
pickup  or  delivery  serrlces  dlrecUy  for  estab- 
lishments offering  drycleanlng  services  to  the 
public,  and  If  more  thn.n  one-half  of  his  or 
her  annual  compensation  represents  commis- 
sions baaed  on  the  performance  of  such 
services." 

(c)  Section  13(c)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  (1))  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  the  provisions  c^  section  13  relating  to 
child  XSkhot  shall  not  ^>ply  to  any  employee 
employed  m  agriculture  outside  of  school 
hours  lor  the  school  district  where  such  em- 
ployee is  living  while  he  Is  so  employed.  If 
such  employee — 

"(A)  Is  employed  by  his  parent,  or  by  a 
person  standing  In  the  place  of  his  parent, 
on  a  farm  owned  or  operated  by  such  p>arent 
or  person,  or 

"(B)   is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  older,  or 

"(C)  is  twelve  years  of  age  or  older,  and 
(1)  such  enaployment  Is  with  the  written 
consent  of  his  parent  or  person  standing  m 
place  of  his  parent,  or  (11)  his  parent  oi 
person  standing  in  place  of  his  parent  Is  em- 
ployed on  the  same  farm." 

(d)  Section  13(d)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(d)(1)(A)  The  provisions  of  sections  6, 
7,  and  12  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  employe  engaged  In  the  deUvery  of  news- 
papers to  the  consumers,  and  (B)  the  provi- 
sions of  section  12  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  employee  when  engaged  In 
the  delivery  to  households  or  consumers  of 
shopping  news  (Including  shopping  gtildes, 
handbills,  or  other  type  of  advertising  mate- 
rial) published  by  any  weekly,  semlweek- 
ly,  or  dally  new^i&per. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  sections  6,  7,  and 
12  shall  not  apply  with  resp>eot  to  any  home- 
worker  engaged  In  the  making  of  wreaths 
composed  principally  of  natiu-al  holly,  pine, 
cedar,  or  other  evergreens  (Including  the 
harvesting  of  the  evergreens  or  other  forest 
products   used   in   making  such   wreaths)". 

LEARMXRS,   APPRENTICES,   STTTDENTS,   AND    HANDI- 
CAPPXO   WOSKXIS 

Stc.  8.  Section  14(b)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  sunended.  Is 
amended  (1)  by  Inserting  following  the  word 
"establishments"  each  time  It  appears,  the 
words  "or  educational  Institutions  '  and  by 
Inserting  following  the  word  "establishment" 
each  time  it  appears,  the  words  "or  an  edu- 
cational Institution".  (21  by  inserting  fol- 
lowing the  words  "Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1966,",  the  words  "and  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1972", 
and  (3)  by  Inserting.  foUowmg  the  words 
"prior  to  such",  the  word  "applicable". 

PKNALTIXS 

Sec.  9.  The  first  two  sentences  of  section 
16(c)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended,  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  super- 
vise the  payment  of  the  tinpald  mlnlmima 
wages  or  the  unpaid  overtime  compensa- 
tion owing  to  any  employee  or  employees 
under  section  6  or  7  of  this  Act.  and  the 
agreement  of  any  employee  to  accept  such 
payment  shall  upwn  payment  In  full  con- 
stitute a  waiver  by  such  employee  of  any 
right  he  may  have  tm.der  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  to  such  unpaid  minimum  wages 
or  unpaid  overtime  compensation  and  an 
additional  equal  amount  as  liquidated  dam- 
ages. The  Secretary  may  bring  an  action  In 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
cover the  amount  of  the  unpaid  mlnimimi 
wages  or  overtime  compensation  and  an 
equal  amount  as  liquidated  damages." 

CIVn.    PXNALTT    FOB    CERTAIN    CHILD    LABOR 
VIOLATIONS 

Sbc.  10.  Section  16  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1988.  m  amended.  Is  amend- 


ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(e)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  section  12.  relating  to  child  labor, 
or  any  regulation  issued  under  that  sec- 
tion, shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  each  such  violation. 
Any  such  civil  penalty  may  be  compromised 
by  the  Secretary.  In  determining  the  amount 
of  such  penalty,  or  the  amount  agreed  upon 
in  compromise,  the  appropriateness  of  such 
penalty  to  the  size  of  the  business  of  the 
person  charged  and  the  gravity  of  the  vio- 
lation shall  be  considered.  The  amount  of 
such  penalty,  when  finally  determined,  or 
the  amount  agreed  upon  In  compromise, 
may  be  deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by 
the  United  States  to  the  person  charged" 

REL.AnON    TO    OTHER    LAWS 

Sec.  11.  Section  18(b)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  d)  by  striking  out  "6(a)(1)"  and 
inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "6(a)",  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  "7(a)(1)"  and  inserting  m  I'.eii 
thereof  "7(a)." 

OONTOXICNO    AMZNDUX:NTS    to    OTKXa    LAWS 

Ssc.  12.  Section  12(a)  (2)  of  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971  (43  U.S.C.  (4871)  ijs 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  6(a)(1)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  6". 

NONDISCRIMINATION     ON     ACCOUNT     OF     AGS     IK 
COVZRNKENT  EMPLOYMENT 

Sec.  18.  (a)(1)  The  second  sentence  of 
section  11(b)  of  the  Age  Discrimination  in 
Employment  Act  of  1967  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  term  also  means  d)  any 
agent  of  such  a  person,  and  (2)  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  and  any  8igen- 
cy  or  Instrumentality  of  a  State  or  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  but  such  term  does 
not  Include  the  United  States,  or  a  cor- 
poration wholly  owned  by  the  Qovemment 
of  the  United  States." 

(2)  Section  11(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  any  agency  of  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  except 
that  such  terms  shall  include  the  umted 
States  Employment  Service  and  the  systems 
of  State  and  local  employment  services  re- 
ceiving Pederal  assistance." 

(b)(1)  The  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1967  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating sections  15  and  16,  and  all  references 
thereto,  as  section  16  and  section  17,  re- 
spectively. 

(2)  The  Age  Discrimination  In  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  Immediately  after  section  14  the 
following  new  section: 

•  NONDISCRIMINATION     ON     ACCOtTNT    OF    AOE     IN 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  KMPLOTMXNT 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  All  personnel  actions  af- 
fecting employees  or  applictajts  for  em- 
ployment (except  with  regard  to  aliens  em- 
ployed outside  the  limits  of  the  CnlteiS 
States)  In  military  departments  as  defined 
in  section  102  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
In  executive  agencies  (other  than  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfQce)  as  defined  in  section 
105  of  title  5.  United  States  Code  (Includ- 
ing employees  and  applicants  for  employ- 
ment who  are  paid  from  nonappropriated 
funds).  In  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
and  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  of  the 
Oovernment  of  the  District  of  Columbia  hav- 
ing positions  In  the  competitive  senlce.  and 
m  those  units  of  the  legislative  and  Judi- 
cial branches  of  the  Pederal  Oovernment 
having  positions  In  the  competitive  service, 
and  in  the  Library  of  Congress  shall  be  made 
free  from  any  discrimination  based  on  epe. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is 
authorized  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  through  appropriate  remedies. 
Including  reinstatement  or  hiring  of  em- 
ployees with  or  without  backpay,  as  will  . 
effectuate  the  policies  of  this  section.  The  ' 
Civil   Service   Commission   shall    Issue   such 
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rul««,  regulation*.  onHare,  »nd  instructlona 
•a  It  doema  necessary  and  approprlat*  to 
caxrj  out  its  responsiblUtle*  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  Civil  Service  Commlflslon  shall — 
"(1)  be  reeponalble  for  the  review  and  eval- 
uation of  the  operation  of  aU  agency  pro- 
grams designed  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  thU 
section,  pertodlcaUy  obtaining  and  publlah- 
Ing  (on  at  least  a  semiannual  basis)  progress 
reports  from  each  such  department,  agency, 
or  unit;  ana 

"(3)   consult  with  and  solicit  the  recom- 
mendations of  interested  Individuals,  groups, 
and   organizations   relating   to    aondlscrtml- 
natlon  In  employemnt  on  account  of  age. 
The  head  of  each  such  department,  agency, 
or  unit  shall  comply  with  such  rules,  regu- 
lations, orders,  and  instructions  which  shall 
include  a  provision  that  an  employee  or  ap- 
plicant for  employment  shall  be  notified  of 
any  final  action  taken  or  any  complaint  of 
dlscmntnatlon  filed  by  him  thereunder.  Rea- 
sonable exemptions  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  may  be  eetabllahed  by  the  Commis- 
sion  but    only   when    the   Commission   has 
established  a  maximum  age  requirement  on 
the  basis  of  a  determination  that  age  is  a 
bona  fide  occupational   qualification   neces- 
sary to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
poeltlon   With  respect  to  employment  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  authorities  granted  m 
this  subsection   to   the   Civil   Service   Com- 
mission shall  be  exercised  by  the  Librarian 
of  Congress. 

"(c)  Any  persons  aggrieved  may  bring  a 
clvtl  action  in  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction for  such  legal  or  equitable  relief  as 
will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  When  the  individual  has  not  filed  a 
complaint  concerning  age  discrimination 
with  the  Commission,  no  civil  action  may 
bo  commenced  by  any  Individual  under  this 
section  untu  the  Individual  has  given  the 
Commission  not  less  than  thirty  days'  notice 
of  an  intent  to  file  such  action.  Such  notice 
shall  be  filed  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  alleged  unlawful  prac- 
tice occxirred.  Upon  receiving  a  notice  of  in- 
tent to  sue.  the  Commission  shall  pron^ptly 
notify  all  persons  named  therein  as  prospec- 
tive defendants  In  the  action  and  take  any 
appropriate  action  to  assure  the  elimination 
of  any  unlawfxil  practice. 

"(ey  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  relieve  any  Ooverament  agency  or  offi- 
cial of  the  responsibility  to  assure  nondis- 
crimination on  account  of  age  in  employment 
as  required  under  any  provision  of  Federal 

law.". 

emcrrvx  date 

Sec  14.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
upon  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  Its  enactment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  F>resident,  will 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  manager  of  the  bill,  yield 
briefly? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 


5  weeks.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that. 
In  addition  to  meeting  at  10  a.m,  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Fri- 
day, the  Senate  meet  at  10  a.m.  on  Satur- 
day next.  ^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1972 


ORDER  FOR  THE  SENATE  TO  MEET 
AT  10  AJd.  ON  SATURDAY.  JULY  22, 
1972 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  extremely  heavy  schedule 
which  confronts  the  Senate  for  the  next 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iS.  1861)  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  extend  its  protection  to  ad- 
ditional employees,  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage  to  $2.25  an  hour,  to  provide  for  an 
8-hour  workday,  and  for  other  purposes. 
parvn-EGB  or  thi  fi-oor 
Mr.  WILLIAMS,  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1861,  the  following  staff 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  be  entitled  to  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  ■  Gerald  Feder,  Laurence 
Beck,  Eugene  Mittleman,  Martin  Klein, 

and  Charles  Woodruff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  begtas  consideration  of  S. 
1861,  a  bUl  to  raise  the  minimum  wage 
and  extend  the  coverage  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  an  addi- 
tional 8.4  million  employees. 

The  focus  for  our  legislative  concern 
during  these  deliberations  is  the  working 
poor  of  America. 

For  the  most  part,  this  legislation  does 
not  affect  those  workers  to  whom  organi- 
zation and  skills  have  brought  a  fair 
share  of  the  fruits  of  our  society. 

Rather,  it  is  designed  to  benefit  that 
segment  of  our  working  population  that 
bi.  for  the  most  part,  unorganized,  less 
skilled,  and  toiling  in  poverty. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  amended 
by  the  committee,  is  to  incorporate  into 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  a  sufficient 
breadth  of  coverage  and  a  minimum  wage 
level  which  will  bring  the  act  closer  than 
at  any  time  in  its  33-year  history  to 
meeting  its  basic,  stated  objective — the 
elimination  of  'labor  conditions  detri- 
mental to  the  maintenance  of  the  mini- 
mum standard  of  living  necessary  for  the 
health,  efficiency  and  general  well-being 
of  workers." 

The  bill  seeks  to  achieve  this  purpose 
by  extending  the  law  beyond  tlie  45.4 
million  currently  covered  employees  to 
8.4  million  additional  workers  employed 
in  retail  and  service  industries,  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  activities, 
on  farms  and  as  domestics  in  private 
homes,  and,  by  increasing  the  minimum 
wage  in  steps  to  $2.20  an  hour. 

The  present  minimum  wage  of  $1.60 
an  hour  for  non^arm  employment  and 
$1.30  for  farmworkers  was  set  by  the 
Congress  In  1966. 

At  that  time  it  was  heralded  as  a  wage 
rate  which  would  move  the  working  poor 
above  the  povertj-  threshold. 

However,  economic  developments  in 
the  last  several  years  have  drastically 
curtailed  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
minimum  wage. 

Between  1966.  when  Congress  in- 
creased the  Federal  minimum  wage  from 


$1.25  to  $1.60  an  hour,  and  April  1972, 
the  consumer  price  index  rose  27  per- 
cent. 

Between  February  1,  1968,  the  date 
the  $1.60  rate  actually  became  eflectlTe 
for  most  workers,  and  last  month,  the 
consumer  price  index  rose  21.4  percent 
It  is  clear  that  a  substantlEd  increase 
In  the  minimum  wage  is  necessary  merely 
to  restore  the  purchasing  power  of  low- 
wage  workers  to  the  levels  established 
by  Congress  in  1966. 

We  are  dealing,  in  this  legislation, 
with  working  men  and  women  who  have 
seen  the  cost  of  living  rise  dramatically 
at  a  time  when  their  wages  are  settled  by 
law. 

That  law  has  not  been  reviewed  in 
almost  6  years. 

During  those  years  millions  of  work- 
ers mired  at  the  minimum  rate  have 
been  without  even  the  cost  of  living  re- 
lief frequently  found  in  negotiated  con- 
tracts and  in  the  salary  increases  voted 
by  Congress  for  Federal  workers. 

It  is  now  time  for  Congress  once  again 
to  fulfill  its  responsibility  as  the  bar- 
gaining agent  for  the  Nation's  low-wage 
workers  and  to  ensure  that  these  hard- 
working Americans  rise  out  of  the  depths 
of  poverty. 
Who  are  these  workers? 
They  are  millions  of  men  and  women, 
many  of  whom  support  their  families 
on  $64  a  week. 

Even  at  $2.20  an  hour,  it  comes  to  less 
than  $400  a  month  and  $4,400  a  year. 

The  present  bill  is  an  attempt  to  en- 
sure that  millions  of  low-wage  workers 
throughout  the  Nation — workers  whom 
this  act  is  specifically  designed  to  pro- 
tect— will  regain  the  ground  they  have 
lost  because  of  the  inflation  which  we 
have  experienced  in  recent  years. 

Congress  has  previously  recognized  in 
the  Economic  Stablization  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1971  that  these  low- wage  welt- 
ers should  not  be  subject  to  the  wage 
controls  currently  applicable  to  other 
workers : 

The  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  codify  this  policy,  decontrolled 
all  wages  below  $1.90. 

I  might  add  that  the  5.5  percent  raise 
allowed  under  wage  guidelines  for  oUier 
workers  would  permit  a  minimum  rate 
immediately  of  a  Uttle  over  $2  an  hour. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  record  I  note 
the  recent  court  decision  holding  tb&t 
the  $1.90  level  set  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  is  not  consistent  with  congres- 
sional intent  in  excluding  the  workinj 
poor  from  economic  controls.  While  I 
agree  with  this  judgment,  I  am  merely 
noting  that  even  using  the  Council's  fig- 
ures would  not  lead  to  a  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  the  committee  bill. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  in  passing 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Amendments 
of  1971  and  the  Cost  of  Living  Cound] 
in  implementing  these  amendments  have 
recognized  that  a  successful  anti-infl»- 
tion  program  does  not  depend  on  keep- 
ing the  income  of  millions  of  American 
workers  below  officially  established  pov- 
erty levels. 

To  the  contrary,  by  raising  the  mini- 
mum wage  rate,  extending  minimum 
wage  protection  to  millions  of  low-w«ge 
workers  who  do  not  currently  enjoy  sudi 
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protection,  and  by  eliminating  overtime 
exemptions  where  they  have  been  shown 
to  be  unwarrsmted,  the  economy  will  be 
stimulated  through  the  injectlan  of  ad- 
ditional consumer  spending  and  the  cre- 
ation of  a  substantial  numlier  of  addi- 
tional jobs. 

To  those  who  foresee  dire  economic 
consequences  resulting  from  an  in- 
creased minimum  wage  and  expanded 
coverage,  I  commend  to  you  the  lessons 
of  history. 

Each  time  Congress  has  considered 
minimum-wage  increases  and  expan- 
sions of  coverage  imder  the  law,  oppo- 
nents of  such  action  have  raised  the 
specter  of  economic  doom. 

Congress  was  warned  on  each  of  those 
occasions  that  the  legislation  would  cause 
spiralling  inflation  and  increased  imem- 
ployment. 

Yet,  a  close  examination  of  the  eco- 
nomic data  sliatters  this  Illusion  of  doom. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  prophecies 
have  proven  false. 

Every  "economic  effects"  study  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  under  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  administrations, 
demonstrates  this  fact. 

In  the  words  of  the  most  recent  report 
by  Secretary  Hodgson: 

On  balance,  the  wage  increasee  granted  to 
1.6  million  workers  to  meet  the  *1.60  mini- 
mum wage  standard  had  no  dlBcemible  ad- 
verse effect  on  overaU  employment  levels,  and 
relatively  Uttle  Impact  on  overall  wage  or 
price  trends. 

Minimum  wage  increases  simply  do 
not  result  in  increased  imemployment. 

On  the  contrary,  as  shown  on  the  chart 
at  page  8  of  the  committee  report,  sub- 
sequent to  the  1949,  1961,  and  1967-68 
minimum-wage  increases,  unemploy- 
ment actually  decreased,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  1956  minimum-wage  increase,  un- 
employment remained  stable. 

I  have  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  our 
economy  will  adjust  with  similar  ease 
to  the  provisions  of  S.  1861. 

Perhaps  in  a  few  weeks,  the  Senate  will 
be  considering  welfare  reform. 

Without  analyzing  the  merits  of  spe- 
dflc  proposals,  it  is  elementary  to  me 
that  reduction  of  welfare  costs  can  only 
come  about  when  all  who  are  working 
and  all  who  seek  work  receive  a  living 
wage,  a  wage  that  realistically  reflects 
the  cost  of  living  and  the  value  of  a 
person's  labor. 

The  present  minimum  wage  of  $1.60 
yields  to  a  full-time  working  head  of  a 
family  of  four  only  $3,200  per  year,  al- 
most $800  less  than  the  poverty  level  and 
levels  that  working-poor  family  eligible 
for  welfare. 

In  addition,  millions  of  workers  are 
outside  the  scope  of  the  act  and  many 
are  earning  even  less  than  $3,200  per 
year. 

Thus,  the  standards  incorporated  in 
the  present  law  both  in  terms  of  scope  of 
coverage  and  the  level  of  the  minimum 
wage  now  fall  far  short  of  insuring  that 
every  person  in  this  country  who  works 
full  time,  year-round  wlU  be  able  to  pro- 
vide his  or  her  family  with  the  basic 
necessities  of  Ufe  without  reliance  upon 
welfare. 

I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to  consider 
whether  a  job  paying  less  than  poverty 
wages  is  much  of  an  incentive  to  work. 


It  aetacoi  to  me  that  obviously  it  1«  not. 

I  cun  persuaded  that  only  a  reasonable 
minimum  wage,  in  keeping  with  the  con- 
tinued rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  can  end 
the  welfare  cycle. 

I  believe  that  an  Individual,  working 
fulltlme  ought  not  to  be  forced  to  rely  on 
welfare  to  provide  an  above-poverty 
level  existence  for  his  or  her  family. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HJL  1,  as 
passed  by  the  other  body  and  urged  upon 
us  by  the  administration,  a  minimum 
wage  of  $2.08  is  necessary  for  a  full-time 
working  head  of  a  family  of  four  to  earn 
enough  to  escape  eligibility  for  public 
assistance,  and  the  indignity  that  £iocom- 
panies  such  eligibility. 

In  approving  an  ultimate-stage  in- 
crease of  $2.20.  the  committee  acted  to 
make  the  sight  of  a  full-time  worker  on 
welfare  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Of  equal  importance,  the  practice  of 
governmental  subsidization  of  wages 
through  welfare  payments  to  the  work- 
ing poor  will  be  at  an  end,  at  a  tre- 
mendous saving  to  the  taxpayers  and 
with  a  significant  boost  to  the  morale 
and  the  dignity  of  the  working  poor  of 
this  coimtry. 

In  my  view,  it  is  unwise  to  talk  of  wrf- 
fare  reform  until  we  have  adopted  a 
measure  which  will  ensure  a  living  wage 
for  a  broad  spectrum  of  low-wage 
workers. 

For  the  worker,  it  is  uimecessarily  de- 
meaning to  be  on  the  public  dole  while 
working  full  time. 

For  the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry,  it 
is  unnecessarily  costly  to  subsidize  the 
wages  of  working  people  in  this  way. 

Let  those  who  bene^t  from  productive 
labor  pay  a  fair  price  for  it. 

S.  1861  takes  a  major  step  in  this 
direction. 

Anything  less  Is  Insufflclent  to  meet 
the  need. 

For  the  man  or  woman  who  works, 
let  there  be  a  decent  minimum  wage. 

For  those  who  cannot,  let  us  develop  a 
meaningful  public  assistance  program. 

But  let  us  not  establish  a  below-poverty 
minimimi  wage  and  then  accuse  the 
working  poor  of  being  welfare  cheaters. 

Two  further  factors  support  the  ap- 
proach taken  in  8. 1861. 

American  workers  have  traditionally 
shared,  through  increased  wages  and 
fringe  benefits,  in  rising  productinty. 

Between  1966  and  1972,  productivity 
rose  10  percent  and  experts  from  the 
Government  and  the  business  community 
have  projected  an  average  yearly  in- 
crease of  about  3  percent  for  the  decade 
that  lies  ahead. 

The  committee  believes  that  low-wage 
workers  should  share  in  the  benefits  of 
increased  productivity.  Just  as  other 
workers  do,  and  has  therefore  takoi  this 
into  account  in  establishing  the  $2.20 
ultimate  rate  in  the  bill. 

Moreover,  the  minimum  wage  rate  en- 
Mted  by  Congress  has  traditionally  re- 
flected not  only  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living  and  increases  in  productivity,  but 
has  also  reflected  increases  in  the  stand- 
ard of  living  enjoyed  by  most  Americans, 

In  1968  the  ratio  of  the  minimum  wage 
rate  to  the  average  manufacturing  rate 
was  55  percent. 


Baaed  on  the  present  average  manu- 
faotoring  wage  of  $3.77  an  hour,  mainte- 
nance of  that  ratio  would  Justify  an  Im- 
mediate increase  in  the  present  minimum 
wage  rate  to  $2.07, 

I  might  also  note  that  average  hourly 
eamingB  have  Increased  for  all  American 
woiicers  by  34  percait  since  the  last  mini- 
mum wage  Increase,  again,  arguing  for 
an  increase  of  the  size  called  for  by  8. 
1861. 

Beyond  the  statistical  and  praetleal 
aspects  of  S.  1861,  there  are  the  equally 
important  moral  factors  that  cannot  be 
overlooked  by  the  Senate. 

m  this  country  of  plenty,  there  are 
still  people  living  In  poverty. 

On  January  20,  1987,  President  Roose- 
velt. In  his  second  Inaugural  addreee, 
said: 

I  see  one-third  of  a  Nation  lll-hotia«d,  ill- 
clad,  111-nourlahed  •  •  •  the  tw*  of  our 
progreaa  is  not  whether  w«  add  iDor«  to  tlw 
abundance  of  those  who  have  much:  It  la 
whether  we  provide  enough  for  thcae  wtio 
have  too  Uttle. 

Since  that  time  we  have  made  sub- 
stantial progress  in  eliminating  poverty 
in  America. 

But  we  have  not  done  necuiy  enough. 

Today  26  million  Americans — 13  per- 
cent of  our  p(^}ulation — are  living  In 
poverty. 

Indeed,  the  number  of  peoi^e  living  in 
poverty  Increased  between  1969  and 
1970,  the  first  such  Increase  since  these 
kinds  of  records  have  been  kept. 

And,  Mr.  President,  Just  last  week  the 
Census  Bureau  reported  another  slight 
increase  for  1971. 

These  are  totally  unacceptable  flguroB 
for  a  country  with  the  wealth  and  bounty 
of  ours. 

S.  1861  Is  an  attempt  to  address  this 
problem  through  the  dignity  of  the  work 
ethic  upon  which  Americans  have  tradi- 
tionally placed  a  high  value. 

This  bill  embodies  that  tradition. 

Passage  will  represent  a  congressional 
determination  that  all  who  are  willing 
and  ^le  to  work  should  be  governed  by 
certain  minimum  standards,  the  very 
least  of  which  ought  to  be  a  living  wage. 

If  S.  1861  falls.  Congress  will  have 
turned  its  back  on  the  millions  of  work- 
ing Americans  living  in  poverty. 

We  will  be  saying  that  their  poverty  is 
their  problem,  rather  than  the  problem 
of  the  Natltm  as  a  whole. 

We  will  be  saying  that  there  is  no 
appropriate  minimum  value  that  can  be 
plEM:ed  on  a  man's  labor. 

If  we  do  this,  we  are.  in  effect,  saying 
that  our  traditional  work  ethic  has  little 
or  no  value. 

If  this  Is  so,  our  working  poor  are  left 
with  a  hand-to-mouth  existence  sup- 
ported primarily  by  public  assistance. 

I.  for  one,  cannot  accept  this  grim 
reality  for  our  future. 

S.  1861  was  Introduced  over  a  year  a«o 
and  has  imdergone  extensive  hearings 
and  careful  conslderatlan  by  the  Labor 
Subcommittee  and  the  full  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee. 

The  reporting  of  S.  1861  •was  endorsed 
by  a  14  to  3  vote,  receiving  bipartisan 
support. 

It  is  a  chance  for  America  to  redeem 
a  measure  of  its  vision. 
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I  commend  It  to  the  Senate  in  the 
fervent  hope  that  we  car.  restore  a  meas- 
ure of  dignity  to  the  working  poor  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  for  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
have  a  more  complete  description  of  the 
pending  bill. 

S.  1861  provides  for  a  wide  ran«e  of 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938.  Included  are  a  raise  in 
the  m<p''T^""i  rate,  expansion  of  cover- 
age to  an  additional  8.4  million  workers, 
and  various  child  labor  provisions. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  statutory  mini- 
mum wage  of  12.20  an  hour  for  all  cov- 
ered workers  but  establishes  different 
time  schedules  for  achieving  this  stand- 
ard for  various  categories  of  employment, 
to  insure  ease  of  adjustment.  Fundamen- 
tal to  the  committee's  deliberations  wsis 
the  notion  of  parity — that  all  workers 
should  be  treated  alike  for  purposes  of 
minimum  wage.  However,  mindful  of  the 
historical  development  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  In  line  with  the  need 
to  mitigate  the  initial  impact  of  ex- 
panded coverage,  the  committee  provided 
for  staged  increases  In  the  minimum 
wage  depending  upon  when  specific  work- 
ers were  first  brought  under  the  act.  All 
mainland  nonfsuin  workers  covered  prior 
to  1966  will  attain  a  $2.20  minimum  wage 
1  year  after  enactment.  An  Eidditionsd 
step  is  provided  for  nonfarm  workers 
newly  covered  under  the  1966  and  1972 
amendments.  They  will  reach  parity  with 
other  workers  at  the  $2.20  rate  2  years 
after  enactment.  Farmworkers  will 
achieve  parity  at  the  $2.20  rate  4  years 
following  enactment.  In  addition,  special 
provision  is  made  for  achieving  minimum 
wage  parity  for  workers  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

On  the  effective  date — 60  days  after 
enactment — the  bill  requires  that — a. 
employees  in  activities  covered  prior  to 
the  1966  amendments — and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment employees  covered  by  the  1966 
amendments,  other  than  employees  of 
the  Cansd  Zone — will  be  paid  at  least  $2 
an  hour.  b.  nonfarm  employees  in  activi- 
ties covered  by  the  1966  and  the  1972 
amendments  will  be  paid  $1.80  an  hour- 
Including  Federal  Giovemment  employees 
in  the  Canal  Zone — and  c.  farmworkers 
will  be  paid  at  least  $1.60  an  hour. 

The  implementation  of  the  first  stage 
of  the  proposed  1972  amendments  will 
mean  that  6.1  million  workers,  or  less 
than  12  percent  of  the  almost  54  million 
covered  workers — including  workers  cov- 
ered for  the  first  time  by  the  1972  amend- 
ments— are  to  receive  wage  Increases  on 
the  effective  date.  The  annual  wage  bill 
will  be  Increased  by  only  0.8  of  1  per- 
cent— or  $2.8  blUlon— in  order  to  comply 
with  the  statute. 

One  year  from  the  effective  date,  the 
bill  requires  that  a.  employees  in  pre- 
1966  coverage  activities  and  employees 
of  the  Federal  Qovemment — other  than 
Canal  Zone  employees — will  be  paid  at 
least  $2.20  an  hour.  b.  employees  covered 
by  the  1966  and  1972  amendments — ex- 
cept farmworkers — will  be  paid  at  least 
$2  an  hour,  and  c.  farmworkers  will  be 
paid  at  least  $1.80  an  hour. 

The  second  stage  of  the  proposed  1972 
amendments  will  mean  vge  Increases 


for  about  8.4  million  workers  and  will 
require  an  Increase  in  the  annual  wage 
bill  of  only  .7  of  1  percent— or  $2.4  bU- 
ll<m — 1  year  after  the  effective  date. 

Two  years  from  the  effective  date,  the 
bill  requires  that  the  statutory  minimum 
wage  of  $2.20  an  hour  apply  to  all  em- 
ployees— except  farmworkers  —  covered 
by  the  act  including  employees  in  1966 
and  1972  coverage  activities.  Farmwork- 
ers are  required  to  be  paid  at  least  $2 
an  hour. 

This  stage  of  the  proposed  1972 
amendments  will  require  wage  increases 
for  more  than  5.6  million  workers  and 
an  increase  in  the  aimual  wage  bill  of 
.5  of  1  percent — or  $1.8  billion. 

Three  years  from  the  effective  date 
the  bUl  requires  that  a  minimum  wage 
of  $2.20  apply  to  farmworkers. 

This  stage  will  require  Increases  for 
approximately  400,000  workers  and  an 
annual  wage  bill  increase  of  .04  of  1  per- 
cent. 

With  regard  to  overtime.  S  1861  makes 
no  change  in  the  basic  overtime  provi- 
sions of  the  act.  The  FLSA  requires  time- 
and-a-half  the  regular  rate  of  pay  for 
all  hours  worked  over  40  in  any  work- 
week. 

A  major  feature  of  S.  1861  is  the  ex- 
pansion of  coverage  of  the  FLSA  to  an 
additional  8.4  million  workers.  The  law 
currently  covers  45.4  million  employees. 
The  bill  would  expand  this  by  covering 
domestics  for  the  first  time  and  further 
covering  government  employees,  and  em- 
ployees of  retail  and  service  establish- 
ments. In  order  to  ensure  ease  of  ad- 
justments to  new  coverage,  S.  1861  con- 
tains provisions  designed  to  meet  gen- 
uine problems  that  such  expanded  cov- 
erage could  entail.  For  example,  coverage 
of  police  and  firemen  for  overtime  pur- 
poses is  stretched  out  over  a  5-ye8u-  pe- 
riod and  domestics  are  entirely  exempt 
from  the  overtime  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  present  law  contains  a  series  of 
exemptions  from  the  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  provisions.  S.  1861  repeals  two 
of  these  exemptions — for  movie  theater 
employees  and  shade  grown  tobacco  em- 
ployees —  and  changes  the  logging  ex- 
emption to  only  an  overtime  exemption. 
The  present  law  also  contains  a  series 
of  overtime  exemptions.  S.  1861  repeals 
some  outright — for  agricultural  process- 
ing, seafood  processing,  oil  pipeline  em- 
ployees, cotton  ginning  employees,  em- 
ployees in  sugar  cane  or  sugar  beet  proc- 
essing, partsmen  and  mechanics  in  auto, 
truck,  and  trailer  dealerships,  and  all 
employees  in  aircraft  desilerships.  In  ad- 
dition, catering,  bowling  and  local  tran- 
sit employee  exemptions  are  repealed  in 
stages,  and  new  overtime  limits  are  set 
for  employees  of  hotels,  motels,  restau- 
rants, and  nursing  homes. 

8.  1861  provides  overtime  exemptions 
for  domestics,  resident  employees  in 
small  apartment  buildings,  houseparents 
of  orphans  in  certain  private  nonprofit 
educational  instituMons,  and  driver- 
salesmen  in  dry  cleaning  establishments 

who  earn  more  than  half  their  salary  in 

commissions. 
The  present  law  covers  approximately 

half  of  the  agricultural  employees  in  this 

country  for  the  minimum  wage,  but  all 

of  these  workers  are  on  only  3  percent 


of  the  Nation's  farms,  those  raaptoylog 
more  than  500  man-days  of  labor  durlag 
the  peak  quarter. 

The  committee  bUl  retains  the  bade 
provisions  of  the  act  with  respect  to 
agriculture,  including  the  500  man-day 
test  for  purposes  of  determining  which 
farms  are  covered  imder  the  minimum 
wage  provisions  of  the  act.  It  also  »• 
tains  the  overtime  exemption  for  agri- 
cultural wcn-kers  in  section  13(b) (12). 
However,  the  bill  redefines  a  man-day  of 
hired  labor  to  include  local  seasonal 
hand  harvest  labor  and  extends  mini, 
mum  wage  protection  to  such  labor. 
These  provisions  will  increase  coverage 
by  about  75,000  to  150,000  farm  workers 
or  about  7  to  10  percent.  Over  90  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  farms  will  remain 
uncovered.  The  small  family  farm  re- 
mains exempt. 

I  think  that  should  t>  underscored. 
There  was  some  uncertalr  y  on  the  part 
of  many  Members  In  ttal  body.  While 
there  are  numerous  smal  farms,  they 
are  not  covered  at  sdl.  There  is  a  total 
exemption  for  both  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  work. 

One  element  of  the  committee  bill  that 
bears  special  attention  Is  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  FLSA's  child  labor  provisions. 
The  bill  prohibits  labor  in  agriculture  by 
children  under  12,  except  on  farms  owned 
or  operated  by  their  parents.  Children 
12  and  13  may  only  work  on  farms  with 
their  parents'  consent.  In  addition,  8. 
1861  provides  for  a  civil  penalty  for  any 
violation  of  the  chUd  labor  provisions  of 
the  FLSA  and  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  Issue  regulatiois  requiring 
employers  to  obtain  proof  of  age  from 
any  employee  possibly  working  in  viola- 
tion of  the  child  labor  laws. 

These  are  the  major  provisions  of  the 
committee  bill.  However,  a  variety  of 
other  aspects  of  the  bill  bear  noting. 

S.  1861  provides  for  ultimate  mlnl- 
mimi  wage  parity  for  the  workers  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
through  a  phasing  process  taking  up  to 
7  years.  Canal  Zone  employees,  already 
covered,  were  staged  in  at  $1.80  the  first 
yetir,  $2  the  second  year  and  $2.20  there- 
after. Provision  is  made  to  apply  the 
equal  pay  provisions  of  the  FLSA  to 
executive,  administrative  or  professional 
employees,  and  outside  salesmen.  The 
tip  credit  for  employers  of  tipped  em- 
ployees was  retained  by  the  committee, 
but  lowered  to  40  percent.  A  child  labor 
exemption  was  provided  for  newsboys 
delivering  advertising  material  pub- 
lished by  the  newspaper,  by  which  they 
are  employed,  in  order  to  equalize  treat- 
ment among  various  types  of  news- 
papers. Also,  the  students  certificate 
program  was  expanded  to  make  stu- 
dents employed  by  educational  institu- 
tions eligible  for  the  same  types  of 
certificates  currently  available  to  retail 
and  service  establishments. 

In  the  area  of  enforcement,  S.  1881 
allows  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  bring 
suit  to  recover  unpaid  minimum  wage  or 
overtime  compensation  and  an  equal 
amoimt  of  liquidated  damages  without 
the  current  requirements  of  a  written 
request  by  the  employee  and  that  the 
suit  involve  only  Issues  finally  settled  by 
the  courts. 
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Finally,  S.  1861  seeks  to  deal  with  two 
special  problems — employment  of  Ule- 
ttl  aliens  and  age  discrimination  In  gov- 
ernment. With  regard  to  iUegals.  the 
committee  bill  provides  for  a  criminal 
penalty  for  employers  who  knowingly 
hire  aliens  in  violation  of  immigration 
laws.  S.  1861  also  contains  an  amend- 
ment to  extend  coverage  of  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1987 
to  Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
employees. 

The  provisions  of  S.  1861,  as  reported, 
are  the  product  of  over  a  year's  work  by 
ibe  committee.  Long  and  careful  study 
has  gone  into  this  piece  of  legislation. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Labor  began 
public  hearings  on  bills  to  amend  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  on  May 
26,  1971.  Hearings  continued  throughout 
last  sunamer  for  17  days,  concluding  on 
September  30.  1971.  Testimonj-  was  re- 
ceived from  over  100  witnesses,  includ- 
ing Secretary  of  Labor  James  D.  Hodg- 
son and  other  witnesses  from  Govern- 
ment, labor,  industry,  and  other  inter- 
ested groups.  In  addition,  several  hun- 
dred statements,  letters,  and  additioiml 
pieces  of  written  information  were  sub- 
mitted and  included  in  the  ofacial  hear- 
ing record.  The  committee  also  had  be- 
fore it  the  hearings  on  the  bUl  reported 
out  by  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  together  with  that  com- 
mittee's report  dated  November  17,  1971. 
In  the  later  stages  of  the  committee's  de- 
liberations, the  committee  was  able  to 
consider  S.  1861  in  light  of  the  House 
debates  and  with  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  House  minimiun  wage  bill, 
ER.  7130,  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  May  11,  1972. 

On  April  11,  1972,  the  subcommittee 
concluded  5  days  of  consideration  of  S. 
1861  in  executive  session  £uid  reported 
'ohe  bm  to  the  f\ill  committee.  After  90 
days  of  executive  sessions,  the  Commit - 
'-ee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  ordered 
the  bill  reported  to  the  Senate  floor  on 
May  24, 1972. 

It  is  now  time  for  the  Senate  to  act 
favorably  on  S.  1861.  The  low  wage  work- 
ers of  this  country  have  watched  suid 
waited  as  the  legislative  process  worked 
its  will  upon  their  financial  future.  We 
must  now  afiOrm  their  faith  in  that  proc- 
ess by  proceeding  to  approve  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  1861,  hopefully  as  reported. 
m  order  to  insure  that  working  Ameri- 
cans are  accorded  the  dignity  of  a  living 
wage. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  that  affects  retail  and 
service  employees  that  should  be  further 
explained  at  this  point.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law  there  is  no  coverage  if  the  annual 
gross  volume  of  sales  is  below  $250,000. 
except  for  specifically  listed  establish- 
ments— enterprises  in  the  group  of  laim- 
dering,  cleaning,  repairing  clothes  and 
fabrics. 

The  new  bill  would  extend  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  to  employees  of  retail 
and  service  enterprises  with  annual  re- 
ceipts of  $150,000  to  $250,000  in  four 
steps.  In  addition,  employees  of  all  stores 
of  chains  with  $150,000  or  more  In  an- 
nual receipts  would  be  covered  in  the 
same  four  step  process.  On  the  effective 
date,  the  act  would  apply  to  employees 
of  retail  and  service   enterprises   with 


$225,000  in  annual  receipts.  At  the  end  of 
a  year  the  receipts  test  would  be  $200,000 ; 
at  the  end  of  2  years,  $175,000:  and  $150,- 
000  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and 
thereafter. 

This  was  fuUy  heard  in  committee  and 
fully  discussed  in  the  subcommittee  and 
in  the  full  committee.  I  know  that  for 
many  reasoiu  there  ws^  a  feeling  that 
the  small  Independent  retail  establish- 
ment would  be  hard  pressed  to  meet  this 
test  for  coverage. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford)  .  a  most  valued  member  of  our 
committee,  was  eloquent  In  his  expression 
of  concern  for  the  establishments  that 
would  be  newly  reached  with  this  test. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Vermont  in  the 
Chamber  and  I  would  like  to  ask  him  a 
question  so  that  we  could  clarify  this 
point  for  the  Senate  as  he  clarified  his 
concern  at  both  the  subcoimnittee  and 
the  full  committee  level.  I  wonder  If  the 
Senator  could  state  in  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion his  position  at  that  time  in  com- 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee win  yield.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  felt 
right  along  that  we  should  retain  the 
$250,000  mmimiim  exemption  for  small 
business. 

I  wUl  say  to  my  distinguished  chair- 
man that  it  is  my  Intention  to  call  up  an 
amendment  to  that  effect,  which  I  have 
at  the  desk,  at  the  appropriate  time, 
when  I  am  recogidzed  by  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr.  WTT.T.TAMR  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  fioor. 

Mr.  TAPT  and  Mr.  STAFFORD  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  to  offer  an  amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  the  floor. 


B4ESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  15417)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, {ind  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other 
purposes;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Flood,  Mr.  Natchie,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Hinx,  Mr.  Casky  of  Texas,  Mr.  Pat- 
TKN,  Mr.  IiiAHON.  Mr.  MiCHXL,  Mr. 
Shrivxr,  Mr.  Cohtx,  Mr.  Robinson  of 
Virginia,  and  Mr.  Bow  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  corierence. 

The  messa^re  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJR.  15869)  to 
extend  for  90  days  the  time  for  com- 
mencing actions  on  behalf  of  an  Indian 
tribe,  band  or  group,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1972 

The  Senate  ecatinued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1861)  to  amend 


the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  extend  its  protection  to  ad- 
ditional emplcarees,  to  ndse  the  mtnlmmn 
wage  to  $2.25  an  hour,  to  provide  for  an 
8-hour  workday,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  U  recognised. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  Doimncx  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  1204,  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated  and  considered  immediately. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment (No.  1204) ,  tn  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  follows: 

nrcaxAax   nr   icumcuM   wacx 
NonagrtcultiinU    Smployees 

8k.  a.  (a)  8*ction  8(a)(1)  of  Um  Fair 
Labor  Standanla  Act  ot  1038.  as  amended,  ts 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"  ( 1 )  not  leas  Uian  11.80  an  hour  durtng  XtM 
first  year  from  tbe  effective  date  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973,  and 
not  lees  than  S3.00  an  hour  thereafter,  ezo«pt 
as  otherwise  provided  In  this  section: ", 

(b)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6) 
thereof  and  IziaertiEig  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(1)  not  leas  than  Sl.TO  an  hour  during  the 
first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the  Ftkix 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973: 

"(2)  not  lees  than  $1.80  an  hour  during 
the  second  year  from  such  effective  date;  and 

"(3)  not  less  than  $3.00  an  hotir  there- 
after." 

AUaiCU  LTmAL     KKTLOms 

Sk:.  3.  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  Sfa)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(5)  If  such  employee  la  employed  In  agri- 
culture, not  less  than  »1  50  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fhli  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1972 
and  not  leas  than  $1.70  an  hour  thereaftar.'* 

UfUlTEMS    IN    rUXKTO    SICO    AlTD    TH»    ViaCZir 
ISUUTDS 

S«c.  4.  Section  6(c)  o<  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  substituting  the  following  new  paragraphs 
2(A)  anda(B): 

"(A)  The  rata  or  rates  applicable  under 
the  moet  recent  wage  order  issued  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973 
increased  by  13.5  per  centum  unless  such  rate 
or  rates  are  superseded  by  the  rate  or  rates 
prescribed  in  a  wage  order  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  a 
review  committee  appointed  under  paragraph 
( C> .  Such  rate  or  rates  shall  become  effective 
sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  ot  the  Pair 
lAbor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973.  or  one 
year  from  the  effective  date  of  the  moat  re- 
cent wage  order  applicable  to  such  employee 
theretofore  issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  the  reoommendatloos  of  a  special  Industry 
committee  i4>polnted  under  aectlon  6.  which- 
ever la  later. 

"(B)  Effective  one  year  alter  the  applicable 
effective  date  unOm  paragrwoh  ( A ) .  the  rats 
or  rates  prescribed  by  pam^raph  (A).  In- 
creased by  an  amount  equa/  to  12.5  per  oeis- 
tum  of  the  rate  or  rates  applicable  under  tba 
most  recent  wage  cotler  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary prior  to  the  effective  uate  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Amendmeua  of  1973  unless 
such  rate  or  rates  are  superseded  oy  izke  rate 
or  ratea  prescribed  In  a  waipt  order  uvued  by 
the  Secretary  pursiiant  to  r.be  rvoucamenda- 
tlon  of  a  review  commlttet.  Kppoir/wd  under 
paragraph  (C)." 

ncrLOTZBB     IN     THB     eSMAI.     aoifX 

Sac.  b.  Sactkm  6(a)  of  suen  Act  m  amended 
by  M^*"g  the  fcdlowlng  new  pangraph: 

"(6)  If  such  employee  Is  anap>oved  In  the 
Canal  Zone  not  leas  than  11. nO  aa  oour." 
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tXnMJOHa    S1OT.OTMEKT     OPPOBTUNITIM    rO« 
TOUTHS 

Special  Ml"'""'""  Wages  for  Employee 
Under  18  and  Students 

8.C.  6.  Section  14(b)  of  the  ^^^]f^^ 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  „,„,„,,„ 

..(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  "»•  .""^"^ 
wage  rates  required  by  section  8(a)ll)  ^^ 
8(b)  any  employer  may.  In  oompUance  with 
appUcable  child  labor  laws,  employ  any  em- 

^^•HATto  whom  such  rates  would  apply  but 
for  this  subsection,  and  ,  ,«  „, 

••(B)  who  IS  (1)  under  the  age  of  18  or 
(U)  a  full-time  student  under  the  age  of  21. 
at  a  wage  rate  which  Is  not  less  than  80 
D€.r  centum  of  the  otherwise  applicable  mlnl- 
^,L^  w^  rate  prescribed  by  such  section 
or  tl  60  per  hour,  whichever  is  higher. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  minimum  wage 
rate*  required  by  section  «(ai(5).  any  em- 
Dtoyer^y.  in  compliance  with  applicable 
K  labor  laws,  employ  In  agriculture  any 

'^•'( A^ "to^whom  such  rates  would  apply  but 
for  this  subsection,  and  „,   ,»  «r 

•■(B)  who  IS  (I.  under  the  age  of  18  or 
(in  a  full-time  student  under  the  age  ol  ii. 
at  a  wage  rate  which  is  not  less  than  80  per 
^ntumlf  the  otherwise  '^Wi}<^'>ll^'^''^^^ 
wage  rate  prescribed  by  such  section  or  •1.30 
per  hour,  whichever  Is  higher. 

■•(3)  The  special  minimum  wage  for  such 
employees  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Ind  American  Samoa  shall  be  »«  P^^ffj^X 
of  the  industry  wage  order  rate  otherwise 
S>pllcable  to  them:  Provided.  That  In  no 
Sie  shall  such  special  minimum  wage  be 
less  than  that  provided  for  under  a  wage 
order  issued  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  197.J. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shaU  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe  standards  and  requirements  to  insure 
that  this  subsection  will  not  create  a  sub- 
stantUl  probabUlty  of  reducing  the  full-tl^e 
employment  opportunities  of  persons  other 
thiin  Uiose  to  whom  the  minimum  wage  rate 
authorized  by  this  subsection  Is  applicable. 

MISCTLLANXOITS 

Equal  Pay  for  Executive.  Administrative  or 
Professional  Employees 
Sxc    7.  Section   13(a)    of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards    Act    of     1938.    as    amended.    Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "section  6     the 
foUowlng;  "(other  than  section  6(d)  in  the 
»se  of  paragraph  (1)   of  this  subsection)." 
Child  Labor  In  Agriculture 
SEC.   8.   Section   13(0(1)    of   such   Act   Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  the  provisions  of  section  12  relating  to 
child  labor  shall  not  apply  to  any  employee 
employed  In  agriculture  outsld-  of  school 
hours  for  the  school  district  where  such  em- 
ployee is  living  whUe  he  Is  w  employed.  If 
such  employee —  .  »,„  . 

••(A)  is  employed  by  his  parent,  or  by  a 
person  standing  m  the  place  of  his  parent 
on  a  farm  owned  or  operated  by  such  parent 
or  person;  or 

•'(B)  U  employed  on  the  same  farm  at 
which  his  parent  or  person  sundlng  in 
place  of  his  parent  is  employed,  or 

"(C)  U  twdve  years  of  age  or  older,  and 
such  employment  Is  with  the  written  con- 
sent of  bis  parent  or  person  standing  In 
place  of  hlB  parent;  or  _, 

"(D)   Is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  older. 
Resident  Employees  at  Apartment  Buildings 
Sxc  9.  Section  3 (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  parsigraph : 

"In  determining  whether  an  apartment 
building,  the  groas  annual  rentals  of  which 
are  lees  than  $250,000.  Is  part  of  an  'enter- 
prlM  engagvd  In  oonunerce  or  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce'  within  the 
rpanning  of  thl«  subMctton,  the  fact  that 


the  owner  of  such  building  nas  retained  a 
management  agent  to  perform  management 
services  In  connection  with  the  operation  of 
such  building  shall  be  disregarded." 

tNJUNCnvX    hlTD    DTHEB    BQtnTABL*    RnJXT 

8»c.  10.  Section  17  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"IKJTrNCTTVX   AND   OTHEB  SQUrTABLI  RE-IIT 

"SBC  17.  The  district  couns.  together 
with  the  United  Staten  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  District  Court 
of  the  Vlrgm  IsUnda,  and  the  District  Court 
of  Guam  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cauM 
shown  to  restram  vlolaUons  of  section  15, 
including  in  the  caae  of  violations  of  s^- 
tlon  15(a)(2)  the  restraint  oi  any  with- 
holding of  payment  of  minimum  wages  or 
overtime  compensation  found  by  the  court 
to  be  due  to  employees  under  this  Act  (ex- 
cept sums  which  employees  are  barred  from 
recovering,  at  the  time  of  th-  commence- 
ment of  the  action  to  restram  the  viola- 
tions, by  virtue  of  the  provlslonj  of  section 
8  of  the  Portal-to-Porta:  Act  of  1947).  In 
any  claim  under  this  secUon  arising  out  of 
wllUul  violation  of  the  Act.  the  district 
courts  may.  In  addition  to  restrahilng  the 
withholding  of  payments  se  authorized 
above,  award  as  further  equitable  relief  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  minimum  wagee 
or  overtime  oompenaatlon  found  to  be  due. 

TECHNICAL    AMXNBMXNTS 

Sec    11     (a)    SecUon  6(c)  (2)  ,C)    of  such 
Act  Is  amenued  by  substltutiniT  "1972"  for 

"1966". 

(b)  Section  6(c)(3)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed  and  section   6(c)(4)    Is   renumbered 

?c)  Section  7(a)(3)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed and  section  7(a)(1)    la  renumbered 

7  (ft) 

(d)  Section  14(c)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed 
and  section  14(d)    Is  renumbered  14(c). 

(e)  Section  18(b)  Is  amended  by  strUOng 
out  -section  6(b)".  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  6(a)(6)",  and  by  striking 
out  "section  7(a)(1)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  7(a)." 

DTBCnVX   DATE 

Sec.  12.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  Act,  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after  enactment. 
On  and  after  the  date  otf  enactment  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  promul- 
gate necessary  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
with  regard  to  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act. 


Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  bring  this 
amendment  up  at  this  time  not  in  any 
way  in  derogation  of  the  amendment  pro- 
posed to  be  offered  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, because  I  find  myself  very  much 
in  agreement  with  his  position  in  regard 
to  the  attempted  change  in  the  retail 
business  exemption.  I  favor  his  apparent 
position  of  retaining  the  $250,000  retail 
exemption,  and  I  gather  there  may  be 
some  v^-illingness  on  the  part  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to   accept  the 
amendment.    I    call    up.    however,    an 
amendment  offered  by  myself  and  Sen- 
ators  DoMiNicK.  Beall,  Packwood,  and 
Buckley  at  this  time  because  it  is  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
and  takes  a  different  approach  to  im- 
plementing changes  in  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

I  want  to  take  occasion,  in  offering 
substitute  amendment  No.  1204.  to  talk 
generally  not  only  upon  the  contents  of 
this  amendment  but  also  upon  the  entire 
background  and  philosophy  of  this  bill 
as  it  was  debated  in  the  Committee  on 


Labor  and  Public  Welfare  over  the  put 
2  months. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  desire  to  see  the 
elimination  of  substandard  and  explal- 
tive  wage  practices.  But  at  a  time  when 
millions  of  American  workers  are  out  of 
work,  imemployment  must  remain  a 
primary  concern.  At  a  time  when  low  in- 
come families  are  hard  pressed  by  In- 
flation, this  too  must  remain  a  deep  con- 
cern. Unfortunately,  the  conunlttee  bin, 
as  before  us  has  developed  an  approach 
which  seems  likely  to  make  job  opportu- 
nities more  difficult  for  the  poor,  for  the 
young,  and  for  those  who  have  found  it 
difficult  to  enter  the  mainstream  of  the 
American  economy. 

An  excessive  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  can  help  create  inflationary  pres- 
sures on  our  economy  at  the  very  time 
when  we  are  attempting  to  curb  the  in- 
flationary spiral.  While  an  increase  in 
wage  levels  for  those  in  the  lowest  paid 
categories  might  not  of  itself  have  a 
major  inflationary  effect,  an  increase  In 
the  minimum  wage  seems  boimd  to  have 
a  ripple  effect  throughout  the  economy 
which  will  have  a  substantial  economic 
impact. 

Moreover,  to  broaden  coverage  at  this 
time  would  have  a  like  effect  and  also  in- 
crease costs  through  red  tape,  reporting 
and  increased  Federal  interference  into 
State,  local,  and  household  affairs. 

Unfortunately,  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  has  not  been  careful.  The  com- 
mittee's efforts  have  been  so  far-reach- 
ing and  misguided  that  VISTA  workers, 
clerics,  prisoners  working  in  prison  in- 
dustries, and  similar  cases,  were 
blanketed  into  coverage  until  moments 
before  the  bill  was  ordered  reported.  The 
committee  has  taken  such  a  broad  brush 
approach  that  it  seems  likely  to  frustrate 
the  hope  for  any  moderate  increase  In 
the  minimum  wage  for  those  now  cov- 
ered. 

The  committee  bill  increases  nonagrl- 
cultural  employees  currently  subject  to 
the  $1.60  an  hour  minimimi  to  $1.80  an 
hour  60  days  after  enactment  and  to 
$2.20  an  hour  1  year  thereafter.  Nonagrl- 
cultural  employees  added  to  coverage  in 
1966,  and  those  added  to  coverage  in  the 
current  committee  bill,  would  be  raised 
to  SI. 80  an  hour  60  days  after  enact- 
ment, $2  an  hour  1  year  after,  and  $2.20 
an  hour  the  following  year.  These  in- 
creases  amount  to   a   37.5-percent  In- 
crease in  26  months.  The  minimum  wage 
for   agricultural    employees    under    the 
committee  bill  is  raised  from  the  current 
$1.30  an  hour  level  to  $1.60  an  hour  60 
days  after  enactment,  $1.80  an  hour  1 
year  later,  $2  an  hour  2  years  later,  and 
$2.20  an  hour  the  following  year.  This  is 
a  69.2-percent  incresise  in  38  months. 

The  committee  bill  also  extends  cov- 
erage of  the  FLSA  to  8.4  milUon  worken 
and  to  344,000  new  business  establi^ 
ments.  The  total  additional  wage  costs 
would  be  in  excess  of  $7.2  billion  not  in- 
cluding increments  in  fringe  benefits  Mid 
the  added  upward  push  of  labor  costs 
generally  due  to  the  ripple  effect.  In  light 
of  the  relatively  high  unemployment  and 
inflationary  pressures  on  the  economy, 
the  committee's  action  in  this  area  U 
economically  irresponsible.  inflationaiT. 
and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  goato  oC 
the  economic  stabilization  program. 
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I  believe  a  far  more  realistic  and  far 
more  equitable  approach  is  contained  to 
Se  substitute  proposal  that  has  been  of- 
ierta  by  myself  and  Senators  DoMimcK, 
RBAix  Packwood,  and  Buckley. 

Tbe'  substitute  tocreases  the  minimum 
mae  for  nonagrlcultural  employees  coy- 
tf^  prior  to  1966  to  $1.80  an  hour  60 
^8  after  enactment,  and  to  $2  an  hour 
rVrear  later.  The  minimum  wage  for 
nonagrlcultural  workers  covered  by  the 
1966  amendments  to  $1.70  an  hour  on 
enactment,  $1.80  an  hour  a  year  there- 
after and  $2  an  hour  the  following  year. 
The  minimum  wage  for  agricultural  em- 
Dloyees  under  the  substitute  would  be  in- 
creased to  $1.50  an  hour  60  days  after  en- 
actment, and  to  $1.70  an  hour  a  year 
thereafter. 

proponents  of  the  committee  bill  cite 
the  added  cost  of  living  as  the  primary 
necessity  for  a  $2.20  minimum  wage,  but 
an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  helps 
the  low-wage  worker  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  not  dissipated  m  higher  pnces 
and  does  not  result  in  unemployment. 
Additionally,  Inflationary  impacts  of  m- 
creases  in  the  minimum  wage  are  mini- 
mized only  to  the  extent  that  minimum 
wage  increases  are  absorbed  by  profits. 
However,  corporate  profits,  after  taxes, 
only  4.2  percent  of  the  GNP  in 


were 


1970.  Profits  have  also  been  declining, 
being  lower  absolutely  to  1970  than  in 
any  year  since  1964,  and  lower  as  a  share 
on  GNP  than  to  any  year  since  1938. 

Proponents  of  the  committee  approach 
argue  that  inflation  can  be  avoided  and 
profits  mamtained  if  productivity  is  to- 
creased.  This  euphoric  view,  that  is,  that 
minimum  wage  increases  accelerate  pro- 
ductivity gains,  is  at  variance  with  past 
trends  in  low-wage  industries.  The  gato 
in  productivity,  output  per  man-hour  to 
the  private  nonfarm  economy,  was  only 
3.8  percent  between  1967  and  1970,  far 
below  the  long-term  trend.  Low  produc- 
tivity has  been  particularly  true  of  low- 
wage  trade  and  services,  whose  produc- 
tivity gains  lag  substantially  behind 
those  of  the  economy  as  a  whole,  al- 
though these  are  the  industries  most  di- 
rectly affected  and  therefore  the  most 
stimulated  by  wage  tocreases.  The  same 
industries  have  borne  the  brunt  of  ad- 
justment to  higher  minimum  wages  re- 
peatedly, and  it  seems  improbable  that 
they  would  be  able  conttoually  to  com- 
pensate through  tocreases  in  productiv- 
ity. Low-wage  industries  generally  are 
characterized  by  low -profit  rates,  small 
size  of  firm,  little  tovestment  to  research 
and  development,  and  small  likehhood  of 
rapid  advance  to  productivity. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nearly  univer- 
sal agreement  that  an  excessive  tocrease 
in  the  minimum  wage  can  result  to  large 
scale  unemployment  of  labor  and  a  high 
rate  of  bustoess  failure.  This  is  especial- 
ly true  for  small  retail  business.  Numer- 
ous before-and-after  studies  of  low- 
wage  manufacturing  todustrles,  of  low- 
wage  firms  withto  todustrles.  and  of  to- 
dustrles to  low-wage  regions,  have  pro- 
vided evidence  that  raising  the  minimum 
wage  has  reduced  employment.  The  most 
convtoclng  evidence  Is  the  comparison  of 
high  Impact — low-wage — and  low-im- 
pact—relatively  high  wage — estabUsh- 
ments  to  the  same  industry.  T^e  most 


thorough  attempt  to  evaluate  the  Impact 
of  tocreases  Instituted  by  minimum  wage 
legislation  was  conducted  by  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Labor.  The 
New  York  survey  found  that  the  employ- 
ers attected  by  the  increased  wage  rates 
took  a  variety  of  actions  to  adjust  to 
the  higher  costs.  Weekly  payroll  savings 
were  achieved  by  reduced  hours,  layoffs, 
and  nonreplacement  of  voluntary  work-  . 
ers. 

It  Is  toteresttog  to  note  a  recent  arti- 
cle appealing  to  the  Southern  Economic 
Journal  entitled,  "State  Minimum  Wage 
Laws  as  a  Cause  of  Unemplo>Tnent."  The 
authors  found  unemployment  rates  fals- 
er to  States  with  minimum  wage  laws 
than  to  States  without  them,  and  found 
an  tocrease  to  the  differential  whenever 
States  raised  their  minimum  wages. 

In  light  of  the  impressive  economic 
arguments  against  increastog  the  mini- 
mum wage,  proponents  stiU  argue,  how- 
ever, that  a  large  tocrease  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  is  necessarj'  to  reduce  poverty. 
Family  tocome,  however,  depends  on  the 
number  of  wage  earners  to  the  family 
and  on  the  number  of  hours  they  work 
per  year,  more  than  on  the  hourly  wage 
rate.  A  large  proportion  of  the  poor  would 
receive  no  possible  benefits  from  a  higher 
minimum  wage  and  extended  coverage 
because  they  have  no  family  member  em- 
ployed. Most  of  the  other  poor  families 
do  not  have  a  full  time  year-round  earn- 
er; that  is  the  major  reason  they  are 
poor.  Only  21.6  percent  of  the  heads  of 
households  of  poor  families  worked  full 
time  for  the  full  year,  47.8  percent  of 
this  category  did  not  work  at  all,  and 
only  37.5  percent  of  the  tocome  of  fam- 
ilies with  a  total  money  tocome  of  less 
than  $4,000  consisted  of  wages  and  sal- 
aries. Thus,  many  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
a  higher  minimum  wage  are  not  the 
truly  poor;  they  are  individuals  without 
dependents  or  members  of  families  with 
other  wage  earners ;  many  are  secondary 
wage  earners.  F\irther.  a  higher  mini- 
mum wage  hurts  those  workers  it  is  in- 
tended to  help  by  prictog  marginal  work- 
ers out  of  the  labor  market  by  reductog 
the  rate  of  new  jobs  created  for  low-sklU, 
low -productivity  workers  whose  contri- 
bution to  output  may  be  lower  than  the 
rate  of  pay  a  higher  minimum  would  be 
required  to  justify. 

Congress  should  seriously  consider  the 
advice  of  Prof.  James  Tobin.  a  former 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers under  President  Kennedy,  who 
wrote: 

People  who  lacls.  the  capacity  to  earn  a  de- 
cent living  should  be  helped,  but  they  wiU 
not  be  helped  by  minimum  wage  laws,  trade 
union  pressures  or  other  devices  which  seek 
to  compel  employers  to  pay  more  than  their 
work  Is  worth.  The  Ukely  outcome  of  such 
regulations  Is  that  the  Intended  beneficiaries 
are  not  employed  at  aU. 

In  addition  tojJl  the  previously  men- 
tioned problems,  the  committee  bill 
places  an  added  burden  to  the  form  of 
higher  prices  on  the  Nation's  constuner. 
Congressman  John  Andisson  of  Tlllnois 
brought  this  potot  of  concern  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  May  11  during  the  floor  debate  of 
minimum  wage  legislation.  Congressman 
Akskxsoh  stated: 


I  am  somewhat  amazed  at  the  very  people 
who  raU  about  high  prlcea.  who  talk  about 
the  IneSectlveness  of  phaM  n.  Now,  tb«y 
want  to  slice  the  very  heart  out  of  an  at- 
tempt to  restrain  the  cost-push  that  haa 
been  ravaging  the  economy  of  this  country. 

Iiet  me  reznind  you  that  this  Is  not  only  the 
new  age  of  so-caUed  populism.  This  Is  the 
new  age  of  consumerism.  The  consunicrs  are 
unhappy  about  the  high  price  of  food,  about 
the  threatened  Increase  In  the  price  of  shoes 
and  clothing  and  all  of  the  other  market 
basket  Items. 

The  committee  bUl  additionally  would 
have  disastrous  effects  on  our  Nation's 
Rmftii  bustoesses,  place  tocreased  finan- 
cial burdens  on  mass  transit  systems  to 
this  country,  and  create  greater  ob- 
stacles for  youth  to  obtato  employment 
opportunities. 

The  committee  bill  to  sum  certainly 
provides  a  bleak  outlook  for  many  of 
the  Nation's  working  poor  as  they  will 
face:  higher  prices  for  food,  products, 
and  services,  possible  curtailment  or 
abandonment  of  services,  tocluding  the 
closing  of  the  neighborhood  grocery  and 
the  loss  of  their  only  way  to  work — the 
bus.  But  most  Important,  they  even  face 
the  potential  loss  of  their  jobs.  I  suppose, 
however,  that  the  ex -workers  could  say 
that  if  they  had  jobs  they  would  have  re- 
ceived a  $2.20  minimum. 

We  have  advocated  in  our  substitute 
certain  changes  m  the  biU  that  I  thtok 
would  correct  many  of  the  problems  that 
I  have  mentioned  in  the  last  few  mtautes. 
The  amendment  we  propose  as  a  substi- 
tute would  eliminate  a  number  of  cate- 
gories and  aresLS  that  we  feel  have  an 
inflationary  impact  or  are  not  properly 
covered.  Let  me  discuss  a  few  of  these 
areas. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  the  bill  Is 
the  coverage  of  domestic  employees.  I 
think  this  is  a  very  questionable  pro- 
vision. Granted  some  of  the  domestic 
employees  to  this  countr>-  are  underpaid 
and  do  need  additional  assistance.  I  be- 
heve  however,  the  way  to  go  about  that 
is  to  examtoe  the  tocome  of  the  families 
tovolved.  and  act  positively  on  such  pro- 
posals as  the  welfare  reform  bill.  It  seems 
unfair  to  unload  upon  the  American 
housewife  the  burden  of  red  tape  and 
bookkeeping  of  compljing  with  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  All  of  us  know,  I 
think,  as  a  matter  of  Judicial  or  at  least 
of  congressional  notice,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  tax  avoidance  regarding  the  em- 
plo3Tnent  of  domestics. 

"There  is  also  a  real  question  to  my 
mtod  regarding  the  toclusion  of  every 
housewife  to  America  who  happens  to 
hire  a  domestic  employee  tmder  the  com- 
mittee bill,  and  the  exclusion  of  small 
businesses  with  revenues  or  sales  under 
$150,000  or  $250,000  a  year.  »<%  the  law 
presently  stands.  This  seems  to  me  to 
make  no  sense  at  all. 

Also,  as  I  pototed  out  to  the  mtoority 
views  on  page  98,  there  Is  a  ver>-  serious 
question  as  to  whether  this  is  a  constitu- 
tional approach  to  the  problem.  I  should 
like  to  quote  to  part  from  the  mtoority 
views  to  this  regard.  The  mtoority  views 
state: 

Qutte  apart  from  this  practical  considera- 
tion, m  beUere  that  an  extenaion  of  oof- 
erage  to  dooaaettc  help  U  beyond  the  powar 
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of  Congress  under  the  commerce  clause.  U 
domeatlc  employees  who  make  beds,  dust, 
and  wash  windows  in  a  private  residence 
are  engaged  In  interstate  commerce,  there  Is 
nothing  left  of  Intrastate  activities.  If  some- 
one who  vacuums  your  carpet  Is  engaged  In 
Interstate  commerce  or  Is  considered  to  have 
a  substantial  impact  on  interstate  commerce, 
then  the  commerce  clause  has  been  magnified 
to  include  every  aspect  of  American  life.  We 
do  not  believe  that  this  was  the  Intent  of 
the  drafters  of  our  Constitution,  nor  do  we 
believe  tha:  it  la  a  worlcable  proposition  sup- 
ported by  case  law. 

The  basic  argument  of  thoee  who  favor 
this  expansive  Interpretation  of  the  com- 
merce clause  seems  to  be  that  the  number 
of  domestic  employee*  la  so  large  that  they 
collectively  have  a  very  significant  impact 
on  the  national  economy.  It  Is  argued  that 
domestic  help  have  an  Impact  of  more  than 
II  blillon  per  year  on  our  national  economy, 
and  that  they  use  cleaning  fluids  purchased 
through  the  channels  of  Interstate  commerce. 

A  legal  precedent  here  Is  the  fact  that  the 
medical  profession,  which  has  a  far  greater 
impact  on  our  nation's  economy,  has  been 
held  to  be  beyond  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  under  the  commerce  clause.  If 
the  practice  of  medicine,  which  involves  more 
than  $14  billion  per  year,  Is  beyond  the  sweep 
of  the  commerce  clause,  certainly  domestic 
helpers  and  housekeepers,  having  a  much 
lever  Impact,  should  be  similarly  excluded. 

The  case  involved  Is  United  States  v. 
Oregon  State  Medical  Society,  95  F. 
Supp.  103,  which  was  affirmed  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  343  U.S.  326,  in 
1952. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  \ield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  start  off  by  saying  that  I  am  glad  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  called  up  our 
joint  amendment.  I  think,  it  Is  going  to 
be  helpful  in  order  to  focus  on  the  issues 
with  which  we  are  dealing.  It  is  much 
more  than  just  the  rate  structure  itself, 
although  that,  obviously,  is  part  of  it. 

In  the  process  about  which  the  Sen- 
ator is  talking  now,  which  is  the  com- 
mittee bill,  which  would  cover  domestics, 
it  struck  me  that  when  we  were  discuss- 
ing this  matter  in  committee — and  I 
want  to  ask  the  Senator's  feeling  on 
this — that  one  of  the  great  problems  is 
that  if  a  housewife  has  a  cleaning  woman 
or  a  laundress  or  wants  her  windows 
washed,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  she  is 
going  to  have  to  keep  the  records  and  be 
able  to  report  to  the  Labor  Department 
on  that  and  what  they  have  done.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  TAFT    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  that  housewives 
then  would  be  faced  with  keeping  even 
more  records  than  they  now  are  called 
upon  to  keep,  to  be  able  to  satisfy  what 
someone  has  conceived  to  be  a  good  idea, 
without  consulting  any  of  the  house- 
wives, so  far  as  I  can  see.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr  TAPT.  That  is  true.  I  do  not  re- 
call any  testimony  by  housewives  before 
us.  asking  that  they  be  awarded  this 
orivllepe. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  certainly  did  not 
hear  any  while  I  was  participating  in  the 
discussion. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  listening  to 
tiie  remainder  of  the  Senator's  speech.  I 
have  a  fairly  extensive  discussion,  with 


which  I  may  proceed  when  he  hsis  fin- 
ished, depending  upon  what  the  time  In- 
terval is  at  that  point,  or  I  may  save  It 
until  tomorrow,  whichever  Is  more  con- 
venient. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
comments. 

Before  moving  from  the  discussion  of 
the  domestic  employment,  I  would  like  a 
question  of  the  effect  of  the  committee 
bill  on  the  employment  of  domestics. 

What  concerns  me  most  is  the  em- 
ployment of  many  who  might  not  other- 
wise be  employed.  Domestic  service,  as  a 
realistic  matter,  is  marginal  employment 
for  many  who  might  not  otherwise  be 
able  to  secure  employment  at  all.  Im- 
position of  additional  burdens  of  record- 
keeping and  imposition  of  requirements 
making  every  housewife  keep  up  to  date 
on  the  regulations,  rulings,  and  instruc- 
tions with  regard  to  employment  of  do- 
mestic employees  is  going  to  force  un- 
employment of  many  domestics. 

I  have  a  hard  time  seeing  that  the 
minimal  effect  given  by  imposing  a  mini- 
mum wage  under  these  circumstances 
would  compensate  for  the  disadvantages 
I  have  mentioned. 
"I  also  believe  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  extension  of  cov- 
erage for  State,  county,  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees.  Here,  again.  I  think 
there  is  a  very  serious  constitutional 
question.  I  question  the  propriety  of  the 
Federal  Government  telling  local  and 
State  governments  how  much  they  have 
to  pay  and  what  practices  they  have  to 
engage  in  with  respect  to  overtime  pay 
and  the  like.  Many  discussions  were  held 
in  committee  regarding  safety  employ- 
ees, and  a  compromise  was  adopted  per- 
mitting gradual  inclusion  of  this  class  of 
employees  In  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

But  there  are  many  other  officials, 
under  certain  circumstances  who  must 
work  extra  hours  and  provide  the  addi- 
tional services. 

For  example,  if  there  is  an  emergency 
crisis  in  a  particular  area  because  of  a 
greater  disaster  do  you  require  overtime 
for  all  hours  worked? 

To  me,  this  is  a  very  questionable  pro- 
vision. It  is  particularly  questionable  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  our  revenue  system 
m  this  country.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments face  a  growing  shortage  of  funds 
and  resources.  To  place  additional  finan- 
cial burdens  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments certainly  is  not  the  way  to  im- 
prove their  plight. 

A  revenue-sharing  bill  has  been  sent 
to  Congress  by  the  President  to  give  State 
and  local  government  the  additional  re- 
sources they  need.  Hopefully  the  Senate 
will  affirmatively  act  on  this  measure  and 
reject  the  committee's  proposal  which  is 
in  effect  revenue  sharing  in  reverse. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  minority  views 
on  page  99  in  the  committee  report 
which  state: 

In  addition,  this  bill  overloolcs  the  differ- 
ential between  metropolitan  and  non-metro- 
politan areas.  In  March  of  1970,  only  7.9  per- 
cent of  local  government  non -supervisory 
employees  .  .  .  were  paid  leas  than  ta  per 
hour. 


We  are  not  talking  about  a  great  num- 
ber of  employees.  With  the  rapid 
unionization  of  municipal  employees  in 
certain  areas  the  7.9  percent  figure  will 
undoubtly  be  reduced.  But  when  we  talk 
about  the  nonmetropoUtan  areas,  where 
the  requirements,  standards  and  needs 
are  different,  we  are  talking  not  of  a  per- 
centage of  7.9  percent  but  of  22.6  percent. 

So  the  governments  that  are  going  to 
take  it  In  the  neck  under  these  require- 
ments are  the  smallest,  the  ones  least 
able  to  afford  the  additional  financial 
pressures  that  will  be  placed  upon  them 
under  the  committee  bill. 
'  The  minority  views  in  the  committee 
report  on  pages  100  to  102,  show  the  re- 
gional affects  of  the  committee  bill. 

The  next  exemption  I  would  like  to 
talk  about  is  the  transit  exemption.  In 
our  substitute  the  transit  exemption  is 
retained.  Under  the  committee  bill  it  is 
repealed.  If  there  is  any  industry  in  this 
coimtry  that  has  been  hurt  by  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  costs,  by  changes 
in  population  patterns,  and  the  like,  it 
is  the  transit  industry.  Yet  the  coramit- 
tee  seeks  to  impose  additional  burdens 
on  an  industry  that  has  been  in  real 
trouble  and  is  almost  bankrupt.  There 
are  several  pages  in  the  committee  re- 
port on  transit  companies  throughout 
the  country  that  have  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness, or  been  transferred  to  public 
ownership.  Tremendous  cutbacks  of  pub- 
lic service  are  likely  to  occur  by  the 
transit  industry  if  we  pass  this  provision 
of  the  committee  bill. 

The  minority  views  in  the  committee 
report  state  as  follows : 

The  Committee  completely  ignores  the  eco- 
nomic realities  of  our  nation's  mass  transit 
system.  Since  1954,  268  transit  systems  Is 
this  country  have  failed  financially.  The 
operating  deficit  for  the  American  transit 
Industry  was  $332  million  In  1970,  $427  mil- 
lion In  1971,  and  Is  projected  to  exceed  one- 
hall  blillon  dollars  this  year.  This  estimate 
does  not  Include  the  $30  mUUon  in  addi- 
tional costs  Imposed  on  the  transit  Industry 
by  the  provisions  of  S.  1861. 

One  of  the  purposes,  suggested  for  in- 
creasing the  minimum  wage  is  in  the 
reduction  of  poverty.  I  believe  this  Is  a 
commendable  purpose  but  who  are  we 
talking  about  in  the  transit  industry? 
What  kind  of  situation  are  we  talking 
about  basically?  The  fact  is,  in  many  in- 
stances we  are  talking  about  collective 
bargaining  agreements  that  have  been 
satisfactorily  arrived  at  between  employ- 
ers and  employees  often  imposing  re- 
quirements far  stricter  than  would  be 
required  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
We  are  not  talking  about  poverty  as  the 
average  annual  wage  of  transit  employees 
in  the  United  States  in  1971  was  $10,014. 
This  is  not  a  poverty  family. 

The  committee  bill  also  will  have  a 
severe  effect  on  the  transit  Industry's 
charter  business.  The  committee  bill 
states  that  there  would  be  an  exemption 
where  work  was  voluntary.  It  Is  easy  to 
see  that  this  work  Is  not  likely  to  be  vol- 
untary if  this  provision  is  put  In  the  bill. 
Drivers  need  not  volunteer  and  then 
the  overtime  provisions  would  apply. 

Mr.  WTTTJAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 
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I^Ir.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor knows  that  this  voluntary  provision 
was  put  in  at  the  request  of  the  transit 
companies,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  sure  that  they  would 
prefer  to  have  It  in  rather  than  a  com- 
plete removal  of  their  exemption  as  was 
the  original  committee  position. 

Mr.  WTTiT  TAM«  They  came  to  my 
office  from  all  over  the  country  and 
pleaded  for  that. 

Mr.  TAPT.  We  have  had  recent  dis- 
cussions with  the  companies  involved.  My 
information  apparently  is  not  in  agree- 
ment with  the  information  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman.  We  find  that  in  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  representatives 
of  the  companies  to  whom  we  have  talked 
and  the  American  Transit  Association 
that  they  feel  the  effect  will  be  exactly 
as  I  have  Just  indicated,  that  is,  that 
there  will  be  no  volunteers  involved,  and 
the  overtime  provision  will  be  applicable. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Their  former  presi- 
dent, Carmack  CochrEui,  came  to  me  and 
said  that  it  was  vitally  needed,  and  he 
persuaded  me,  and  I  recommended  that 
it  be  put  in  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  TAFT.  We  were  authorized,  as  late 
as  yesterday 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Could  the  Senator 
be  specific?  Was  it  Carmack  Cochran? 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  was  not  Carmack  Coch- 
ran, but  it  was  a  representative  of  the 
American  Transit  Association 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Who? 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  they  strongly  support 
this  provision  of  the  Taf  t-Domlnick  sub- 
stitute  

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Just  tell  me  who  it  is. 
I  should  like  to  do  a  Uttle  homework  to- 
night and 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  prefer  not  to  name 
the  individuals.  It  would  be  preferable 
to  provide  a  letter  to  the  chairman  to- 
morrow, and  in  later  debate  on  this 
measure 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS.  It  would  be  easy  to 
tell  me  now  who  it  was  from  the  Ameri- 
can Trsmslt  Association,  who  gave  the 
Senator  this  information. 

Mr.  TAFT.  We  will  be  glad  to  provide 
that  to  the  chairman  and  provide  it  in 
a  letter,  which  would  be  far  more  appro- 
priate. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS.  When  will  that  be?  I 
should  like  to  do  some  homework  tonight. 
If  I  am  in  error  and  the  transit  people 
do  not  want  this  in.  then  I  would  be  the 
first  to  make  a  big  fight  for  the  original 
provision. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  does  aot  un- 
derstand my  point.  The  transit  com- 
panies would  prefer  the  current  form  of 
S.  1861  as  compared  to  the  original  draft. 
But  as  to  whether  it  will  practically  work, 
they  share  the  opinion  that  I  have  just 
expressed. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS.  But.  who  was  it?  I 
should  like  to  know,  so  that  I  can  check 
it  out. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  will  be  glad  to  iDrovide  the 
chairman  with 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS.  We  want  to  get  some 
action  on  this  blU  and  get  these  things 
decided  without  having  to  wait  for  a 
letter  that  might  arrive  the  day  after 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  will  see  that  it  is  pro- 
vided as  quickly  as  possible. 


Mr.  'WILLIAMS.  I  will  back  up  the 
statement  that  I  made  about  Carmack 
Cochran's  views  as  he  expressed  them 
to  me.  I  will  have  a  letter  placed  in  the 
Rkcors  of  this  debate. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Is  the  chairman  saying  he 
will  provide  a  letter  from  a  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Transit  Association 
saying  they  would  prefer  8.  1861  as  re- 
ported over  our  substitute  proposal? 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS.  If  Mr.  Cochran  will 
repeat  in  a  letter  what  he  ssdd  to  me,  that 
it  was  essential  they  have  this  provision 
in  the  operation  of  the  charter  serv- 
ice  

Mr.  TAPT.  I  do  not  disagree  with  the 
chairman  in  what  he  has  just  stated. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  that  they  have 
it.  However.  I  still  believe  it  will  seriously 
handicap 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS.  They  have  it  exactly 
that  way. 

Mr.  TAFT.  They  have  it  on  a  voluntary 
basis  only. 

Mr.  -WILLIAMS.  That  is  what  they 
said  they  want. 

Mr.  TAFT.  As  I  suggested  previously  I 
doubt  about  the  availability  of  volun- 
teers  

Mr.  WTTrlJAMS.  That  is  where  we  dif- 
fer. They  explained  to  me  '.hat  they  had 
no  problem  getting  volunteers. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  cannot  say  that  I  share 
the  information  or  the  views  of  the  Sen- 
ator In  this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  most  vital 
and  most  important  of  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  substitute  is  the  "Youth 
Differential."  We  have  many  serious 
problems  In  America  today  that  are 
deeply  related  to  youth  imemployment. 

I  would  like  briefiy  to  go  over  the 
"Youth  Differential"  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  substitute. 

Current  law  establishes  wage  rates  for 
youths  at  no  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
statutory  minimum.  This  applies  to  full- 
time  students  working  part-time  In  re- 
tail or  service  establishments  and  agri- 
culture and  student-learners  In  voca- 
tional training  programs. 

The  committee  bill  Is  similar  to  exist- 
ing law  except  that  educational  institu- 
tions would  be  able  to  employ  full-time 
students  on  a  part-time  basis  at  85  per- 
cent of  the  minimum  wage.  Our  substi- 
tute would  replace  the  existing  compli- 
cated certificate  system  with  a  new  sys- 
tem designed  to  reduce  youth  unemploy- 
ment. The  new  system  would  be  appli- 
cable to  all  youths  under  18  and  full-time 
students  under  21.  Youths  employed  In 
nonagricultural  work  would  receive 
$1.60  or  80  percent  of  a  $2  applicable 
minimum  rate.  Youths  employed  in  ag- 
ricultural work  would  receive  $1.30  or  80 
percent  of  the  applicable  minimum  rate. 
In  each  Instance,  the  higher  figure  of  the 
two  alternatives  would  prevail.  Addition- 
ally, the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  re- 
quired to  adopt  regulations  to  Insure  that 
adults  would  not  be  displaced  from  em- 
ployment opfX)rtunltles  by  the  lower 
rates. 

I  think  we  all  know  that  at  the  present 
time  the  burden  of  an  Increased  minl- 
miun  wage  falls  heaviest  on  those  least 
able  to  Justify  their  employment,  and 
oartlcularly  the  young.  The  ratio  of  teen- 


age to  adult  unemployment  rates  has 
tended  to  rise — especially  In  metropoli- 
tan areas — while  the  proportion  of  the 
total  labor  force  In  the  16-to-19  age  group 
has  also  been  rlatn«.  The  ratio  of  teen- 
age unemplojTnent  to  total  unemploy- 
ment has  also  risen  every  time  the  mini- 
mum has  t>een  increased.  Statistics  also 
indicate  that  young  blacks  suffer  the 
most  from  minimum  wage  increases. 
Prior  to  1958  non white  and  white  male 
teenage  unemployment  rates  were  ap- 
proximately the  same.  In  1956  the  $1 
minimum  wage  went  Into  effect  and  the 
nonwhlte  teenage  rate  became  almost  50 
percent  greater  than  that  for  white  male 
teenagers.  In  1965  the  minimum  wage 
was  raised  to  $1.25.  and  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  In  the  nonwhlte  group  soared 
In  1966  to  a  level  100  percait  greater.  In 
February  1967,  the  $1.40  minimum  wage 
was  set  and  the  nonwhlte  unemployment 
figure  became  120  percent  greater. 

As  for  the  first  quarter  of  1971  non- 
white  teenage  unemployment  was  31.8 
percent  compared  to  15.7  percent  for 
white  youth. 

I  think  that  we  have  all  become  aware 
that  every  time  this  has  occurred,  we 
have  harmed  and  harmed  very  seriously 
a  situation  that  is  currently  at  almost  a 
crisis  level. 

Many  training  programs  and  assist- 
ance programs  have  been  undertaken. 
The  committee  bill  now  proposes  to  go 
In  almost  exactly  the  opposite  direction 
and  likely  will  close  up  many  youth  em- 
plojTnent  opportunities  that  would  oth- 
erwise exist. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  regard  I  would 
like  to  read  from  a  letter  from  William 
L.  Warner,  vocational  director  of  the 
Stillwater  School  District. 

The  letter  reads : 

I  wish  to  express  my  support  of  the  sub- 
stitute minimum  wage  bill  allowing  a  wage 
differential  for  working  youths.  The  differen- 
tial would  have  great  advantages  for  stu- 
dents who  are  sacking  vocational  training, 
who  do  not  have  work  experience  In  their 
background,  a  chance  for  Job  opportunities 

.  .  The  wage  differential  would  give  the 
students  an  'edge'  In  obtaining  jobs  for  at- 
taining their  vocational  objective  At  the 
present  time  the  teacher-coordinators  of  each 
of  the  programs  have  some  difficulty  In  plac- 
ing all  the  students  who  want  employment, 

Mr.  President,  these  are  some  of  the 
areas  which  the  substitute  attempts  ti 
correct.  As  we  discuss  the  bill  further, 
I  will  elaborate  at  greater  length  At  this 
time  I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  on  pointing  out 
what  I  think  are  some  of  the  extremely 
pertinent  Issues  that  must  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  'While  there 
are  not  many  of  us  present  on  the  fioor 
at  this  time.  It  is  my  hope  that  during 
the  time  between  the  closing  of  debate 
tonight  and  the  opening  of  debate  on 
tomorrow,  many  of  the  Senators  will 
have  a  chance  not  only  to  read  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  but  also 
to  review  the  differences  it  emphasizes 
between  our  proposed  substitute  and  the 
committee  bill.  This  Is  a  very  lmport*nt 
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Issue  which  demands  our  careful  atten- 
tion. 

Subject  to  the  will  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  it  Is  my  thought  that 
I  will  enlarge  a  little  on  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  ha«  said  and  we  can  then 
perfaapa  go  over  unOl  tomorrow.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  Is 
checking  this  with  the  leadership  at  this 

time. 

Mr  President,  I  must  confess  that  al- 
though I  participated  in  the  discussion  of 
the  pending  bill,  and  although  the  com- 
mittee as  a  whole  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  did  take  a  number  of 
amendments  which  were  offered  by  me 
and  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  which 
are  now  part  of  the  committee  bill,  we 
simply  did  not  take  enough  time  to  make 
this  bUl  acceptable  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. So  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  helpful  as  far  as  the  record  is  con- 
cerned if  I  were  to  go  further  and  explain 
the  major  provisions  of  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  have 
introduced,  with  the  sponsorship  of  Mr. 
Packwood  and  Mr.  Beall.  „   ,oci 

Mr  President,  I  am  opposed  to  S.  18bi 
as  reported.  I  would  like  to  summarize 
my  reasons  for  opposing  it,  and  then  take 
a  moment  to  explain  the  major  provisions 
of  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  which  Senator  Taf  t  and  I  have 
introduced.  .   . 

I  agree  that  an  increase  In  nummum 
wage  rates  at  this  time  can  be  justified 
on  the  ground  that  inflation  has  eroded 
the  levels  established  in  1966,  when  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  last 
amended.  But  in  establishing  new  rates, 
I  think  we  should  recognize  that  exces- 
sive increases  would  have  substantial  in- 
flatlonarj-  and  unemployment  effects,  and 
that  the  very  people  we  are  trying  to  help 
would  suffer  the  most.  The  same  is  true 
with  regard  to  extensions  of  coverage. 

The  Importance  of  carefully  weighing 
these  potential  adverse  effects  cannot  be 
over-emphasized  at  a  time  when  we  are 
struggling  to  control  inflation  and  to 
reduce  unemployment.  Extraordinary 
measures  have  been  taken,  and  the  econ- 
omj-  is  showing  encouraging  progress.  I 
do  not  think  any  member  of  Congress 
wants  to  share  responsibility  for  legis- 
lation which  would  jeopardize  continued 
recover^,'. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  Issue.  During 
hearings  of  the  Joint  Economic  Conunlt- 
tee  earlier  this  year,  Henry  Wallich,  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors during  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, said: 

I  would  thlnlc  this  Is  the  last  moment  at 
which  one  would  stress  a  measure  raising  the 
minimum  wage. 

Arthur  Okun.  CEA  chairman  under 
President  Johnson,  flatly  stated : 

I  think  this  would  be  a  good  year  not  to 
take  up  the  minimum  wage. 

The  1969  annual  report  of  President 
Johnson's  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisors 
warned  about  the  unemployment  effects 
of  excessive  minimum  wage  Increases: 

Although  Increases  In  the  minimum  wage 
are  likely  to  be  reflected  In  higher  prices, 
society  should  be  wUllng  to  pay  the  cost  U 
this  is  the  beat  way  to  help  low-wage  workers. 
Tet  excessively  rapid  and  general  Increases 


In  the  minimum  can  hurt  these  workers  by 
curtailing  their  employment  opportunities. 

Since  1956.  the  federal  minimum  has  gone 
up  about  in  line  with  average  hourly  com- 
pensation. whUe  coverage  has  progressively 
expanded  to  cover  low-wage  Industries.  In 
considering  the  future  rate  of  increase  for 
minimum  wages,  careful  scrutiny  should  be 
made  of  the  possibility  of  adverse  employ- 
ment eSects.  The  benefits  of  higher  mini- 
mums  should  be  weighed  against  alternative 
ways  of  helping  low-wage   workers. 

In  short,  current  economic  conditions 
demand  that  restraint  be  exercised  in 
making  changes  in  the  minimum  wage 
law. 

EXCESSrVE   WAGE   INCKEASE3 

I  am  convinced  that  S.  1861,  as  re- 
ported, does  not  exercise  proper  re- 
straint, and  if  enacted  would  retard  the 
economy's  recovery.  It  provides  for  ex- 
cessive wage  increases  and  extensions  of 
coverage  which  would  exert  strong  in- 
flationary and  unemployment  pressures 
on  the  economy.  The  impact  of  large 
Increases  in  labor  costs  would  fall 
heaviest  on  small  businessmen  and 
farmers.  The  unemployment  effects 
would  be  felt  most  by  marginal  workers 
holding  Jobs  which  would  be  eliminated 
first  by  employers  looking  for  ways  to 
absorb  increased  lr.bor  costs.  Consumers 
would  be  forced  to  pay  higher  prices  for 
virtually  all  products. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  the  minimum 
wage  for  workers  covered  by  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  prior  to  1966  would 
go  from  $1.60  an  hour  to  $2,  60  days  after 
enactment,  and  to  $2.20  a  year  later.  This 
amounts  to  a  25  percent  increase  within 
60  davs.  and  a  37.5  percent  increase  with- 
in h' months.  Workers  first  covered  by 
the  committee  bill  would  receive  the  same 
increase  within  a  little  over  2  years.  The 
minimum  rate  for  farm  employees  would 
go  from  $1.30  to  $2.20  within  a  Uttle  over 
3  years — a  69.2-percent  increase. 

These  wage  Increases,  combined  with 
the  extended  coverage  to  8.4  million  addi- 
tional employees  would  result  in  an  in- 
crease of  $7.2  bilUon  in  the  Nation's  an- 
nual wage  bill.  This  estimate  Includes 
only  the  direct  cost  of  raising  wages  to 
the  higher  minimum  rates.  It  does  not  in- 
clude increased  overtime  costs  resulting 
from  the  higher  minimum  rates.  Nor 
does  it  include  the  ripple  effect  costs  of 
raising  wages  which  are  above  the  mini- 
mum rates  In  order  to  maintain  existing 
wage  differentials  after  the  higher  rates 
go  into  effect. 

These  precipitous  increases  in  wage 
costs  over  such  a  short  time  will  be  diffi- 
cult for  many  employers— particularly 
small  businesses — to  absorb.  The  1966 
amendments  extended  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  coverage  to  649,000  smaller 
firms.  The  minimum  rate  for  employees 
of  these  firms  went  from  $1  an  hour 
In  1966  to  $1.60  on  February  1,  1971— a 
60  percent  increase.  The  committee  bill 
would  further  raise  the  minimum  rate 
for  these  employees  to  $2.20  In  a  little 
over  2  years — an  Increase  of  37.5  per- 
cent, affecting  about  35  million  em- 
ployees at  a  cost  of  $2,7  billion.  The  total 
Increase  since  1966  for  these  small  firms 
would  amount  to  120  percent. 
Mr.  President,  that  Is  a  fairly  substan- 


tial Jump.  In  fact,  it  is  about  as  inflation- 
ary or,  alternatively,  as  quick  a  way  to 
create  bankruptcy  as  anything  I  cao 
think  of  for  small  flnns. 

The    retail    and    service    industries, 
which  encompass  most  small  businessea, 
would  be  particularly  acutely  affected, 
since  they  are  highly  labor  intensive. 
Labor  costs  average  more  than  60  per- 
cent  of  operating  costs  in  the  retail  In- 
dustry. These  industries  hire  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  labor  force's  unskilled  and 
marginal  workers.  About  50  percent  of 
employees  of  retail  firms  earn  less  than 
$2  an  hour;  65  percent  earn  less  than 
$2.20.  About  40  percent  of  employees  of 
service  firms  earn  less  than  $2;  51.7  pex- 
cent  earn  less  than  $2.20.  Since  profit 
margins  are  too  low  in  these  industries- 
retail  firms  average  2  percent — to  absorb 
the  radical  wage  increases  msindated  by 
the  committee  bill,  employers  would  be 
forced  to  raise  prices,  reduce  employ- 
ment, or  a  combination  of  both.  Many 
marginal  jobs  could  be  expected  to  be 
eliminated.  Some  may  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  go  out  of  business.  There  were 
10.321  small  business  failures  last  year, 
4  428— or  43  percent— of  which  were  re- 
tall    firms.    Moreover,   under    economic 
stabilization  guidelines,  retail  firms  can- 
not raise  prices  to  pass  through  increased 
operating  costs — Including  labor  costs. 
The  farm  economy  would  also  be  seri- 
ously affected.  A  69.2-percent  Increase  In 
minimum  wage  rates  over  3  years  could 
only  accelerate  the  already  too  rapid  de- 
cline of  farm  employment  in  this  coun- 
try. At  a  time  when  per  capita  farm  In- 
come is  25  percent  lower  than  nonfarm 
Income,  and  virtually  everyone  Is  lament- 
ing   the    fact   that   small    independent 
farms  are  being  supplanted  with  big  cor- 
porate farms,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
make  sense  to  require  them  to  absorb  an 
additional  $174  million  In  annual  wage 
costs.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  I  was  in  Colorado  during 
the  recess  and  I  had  occasion  to  visit 
several  farm  areas  of  the  State.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  people  came  up  to  me, 
without  regard  to  political  affiliation,  and 
said.  "Senator,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  our  farm  situation?  We  cannot 
get  labor.  At  any  price  we  cannot  get 
labor.  We  do  not  know  when  an  occupa- 
tional safety  inspector  will  come  out  and 
fine  us  because  they  say  we  are  running 
our  machinery  in  an  unsatisfactory-  man- 
ner. How  are  we  going  to  take  care  of 
the  problems  of  producing  the  food  if  we 
cannot  get  labor?  Every  time  we  turn 
around  not  only  do  we  get  penalized  by 
the  Government  but  also  we  have  to  fill 
out  so  many  forms  every  time  we  want 
to  do  anything  that  we  have  to  be  Phila- 
delphia lawyers  or  accountants  to  take 
care  of  them  all." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  we  start 
to  think  about  the  producers  of  this 
country  as  well  as  the  consumers,  be- 
cause If  we  do  not  have  production  we 
will  not  have  consumers.  One  of  the 
assets  we  have  in  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem is  our  great  agricultural  Industry 
which  up  to  this  time  has  been  able  to 
feed  not  only  the  American  people  but 
also  a  great  proportion  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 
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If  we  are  going  to  put  them  out  of  work 

so  their  Incomes  cannot  possibly  meet 
Sel^tuatlon  we  are  going  to  seriously 
jSpardlze  one  of  the  great  strengths  of 

^^e'^wage  increases  recommended  in 
the  committee  bill  would  seriously 
^aten  the  success  of  the  economic 
stabilization  program.  The  combined  ef- 
fect of  the  direct  costs  of  raising  mini- 
mum rates  and  the  indirect  "ripple 
effect"  costs  would  exert  enormous  infla- 
tionary pressures  on  the  entire  economy, 
niaMng  the  5.5-percent  wage  K^deline 
and  the  2.5-percent  price  guideline  dlfn- 
cult   if  not  impossible,  to  enforce. 

These  guidelines  are  based  on  long- 
term  productivity  growth  rates  of  about 
3  percent  annually.  It  Is  worth  noting 
that  while  the  average  annual  increase 
In  output  per  man-hour  for  the  post- 
war period  1947-65  was  3.5  percent,  it 
dropped  to  2   percent  for  the   5-year 
period  1966-70,  the  slowest  growth  in 
productivity  for  any  5-year  period  since 
the  war.  Certainly,  no  one  can  argue  that 
the  wage  increases  in  the  committee  bill 
are  related  to  productivity,  or  that  they 
would  in  any  way  enhance  productivity. 
Wage  increases,  which  are  not  related  to 
increases  in  productivity,  are,  of  course, 
reflected  in  higher  prices,  and  ultimately 
in  trade  deflclts  due  to  the  hiablllty  of 
American-produced  goods  to  compete  in 
the  world   market.    The   excessive    in- 
creases recommended  in  the  committee 
blU,  with  resultant  "ripple  effect"  in- 
creases in  wages  above  minimum  levels, 
would  worsen  our  trade  situation.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  mere  coincidence  that  our 
recent  trade  and  related  monetar>-  prob- 
lems followed  substantial  minimum  wage 
increases  and  extensions  of  coverage  in 
1966.    While    average    hourly    earnings 
have  mcreased  34   percent  since   1966, 
overall  productivity  has  increased  only 
10  percent.  The  Consumer  Price  Index 
has  risen  almost  28  percent  over  the 
same  period. 

This  concern  was  articulated  recently 
by  Mr.  Harvey  M.  Meyerhoff,  who  argues 
persuasively  against  excessive  increases 
in  minimum  wage  rates  at  this  time. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  his  letter  to  me,  and  a  copy  of  a  Sun 
editorial,  entitled,  "A  Poor  Time  To  In- 
flate Wages,"  be  Inserted  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Baltimobk,  Mo., 

May  16.  1972. 

Hon.    PlTSE   H.    DOMDJICK, 

Seriate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dominick:  The  enclosed 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Baltimore 
Sun  clearly  spells  out  the  danger  In  enact- 
ment of  new  minimum  wage  legislation. 
However,  It  does  not  go  far  enough,  In  my 
Judgment,  In  presenting  the  basic  objections 
to  legislating  wage  levels  of  any  kind  at  this 
time  and  place  In  our  country's  history. 

1.  Apparently  those  who  are  considering 
this  legislation  faU  to  recognize  that  an  In- 
crease at  the  lowest  rung  of  the  employment 
ladder  always  Increases  wage  costs  at  every 
other  rung  In  "the  ladder."  This  may  not  be 
apparent,  or  even  understood,  by  those  con- 
sidering this  legislation  but  this  does.  In  fact, 
occur.  When  an  Increase  Is  given  at  the  low- 
est level  of  employment  for  no  reason  other 


than  one  of  a  requirement  by  taw,  aU  otbera 
In  the  employment  progression  have  not 
accepted  In  the  past  (and  will  not  accept)  the 
explanation  that,  "We  are  required  by  law  to 
Increase  pay  at  the  lowest  level  but  at  your 
level  Increases  wlU  continue  to  be  based  only 
upon  productivity,  seniority,  etc."  It  simply 
doesn't  happen  that  way. 

2.  As  a  result  of  the  wage  Increase  progree- 
slon  described  above,  a  wage-price  ptiah  oc- 
curs because  the  wage  increase  was  not  re- 
lated to  productivity,  technology,  or  any 
other  market  factor.  Consequently,  our  pos- 
ture, both  In  the  domestic  and  foreign  mar- 
kets, has  worsened.  On  the  dcxnestlc  side  im- 
ports obtain  an  immediate  pries  edge  which 
can  only  be  offset  by  restrictive  tarlirs,  re- 
striction on  Imports  or  devaluation  of  the 
dollar.  On  the  export  side,  our  products  be- 
come Unmedlately  overpriced  In  the  foreign 
market  and  this  disparity  can  be  changed 
again  only  by  devaluation  or  favored  legls- 
laUon  of  one  kind  or  another. 

3.  The  basic  causes  (the  Great  Depression 
among  them)  which  made  initial  minimum 
wage  legislation  desirable  years  ago.  have 
long  since  dlsj^peared.  A  far  better  solutkjn 
In  this  area  today  Ues  In  various  Income  tax 
proposals,  changes  In  welfare  legislation  and 
other  reforms  which  do  not  strike  at  the 
heart  of  the  free  and  cqpen  economic  system 
which  Is  extant  In  this  coiintry  today. 

The  BlU  passed  by  the  House  will  soon 
come  to  the  Senate  for  conference.  Your  con- 
ferees should  take  this  opportunity  to  shelve 
this  legislation  during  this  session  of  the 
Congress.  Should  this  not  occur  they  should 
be  alternatively  instructed  to  accept  the 
House  BlU  In  terms  of  coverage,  dates  for  In- 
creases, and  other  substantive  Issues. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Habvxt  M.  Meterhoft. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  May  12,  1972] 

A  PooB  Time  To  Intlate  Wages 
It  says  something  about  the  temp>er  and 
wisdom  of  majority  forces  In  the  Congress 
that  they  pick  a  time  of  stubborn  and  pain- 
fully high  unemployment-cum-lnflation  to 
push  a  26  per  cent  boost  In  mandated  mini- 
mum wage.  Neither  on  the  liberal  nor  the 
conservative  side  of  the  permanent  economic 
debate  can  they  find  much  doctrinal  comfort. 
Lord  Keynes  warned  that  employers  wouldn't 
employ  unless  they  saw  a  fair  chance  of  get- 
ting value  back — as  they  figured  value — ^from 
the  w^age  money  they  put  out.  And  he  as- 
svuned.  without  thinking  it  necessary  to  ex- 
plicate, the  primordial  fact  of  economic  life 
never  more  persuasively  put  than  by  Calvin 
Coolidge:  "For  a  man  to  have  a  Job,  some  one 
has  to  hire  him." 

Now  let  us  consider  the  effect  of  a  40-cent- 
an-hour  Jump  in  mandated  minimum 
v^-age — upward  from  the  present  tLeO — on  a 
man  unemployed  whenever  in  future  such  an 
act  went  into  effect.  The  Congress  would  be 
making  It  25  per  cent  less  likely  than  before 
that  such  a  man  would  find  a  Job:  this  It 
vTould  do  by  commanding  the  employer  to 
pay  40  cents  more  than  he  had  already  con- 
cluded he  could  not  pay.  The  Impact  on  that 
part  of  the  labor  force  where  unemploy- 
ment Is,  and  may  remain,  highest,  would  be 
particularly  marked.  Right  now  17  per  cent 
of  teen-agers  in  the  labor  market  are  out  of 
work.  The  figure  for  black  teen-agers  Is  near- 
er 30  per  cent. 

On  the  broad  economic  advisability  oi  rais- 
ing wages  by  law  across  the  whole  economy, 
other  questions  arise.  Right  now  Phase  n 
policy  holds  increases  to  5.5  per  cent,  which 
the  Congress  is  asked  to  exceed  by  several 
times.  No  doubt  adjustments  to  emergency 
policy  could  be  worked  Into  new  permanent 
legislation.  Perhaps  there  could  be  special 
rules  and  rates  for  teen-agers.  If  not  to  pro- 
mote, at  least  not  to  discourage  their  em- 
ployment. But  short  of  a  parallel  guarantee 
of  matching  productivity  boosts,  statutory 
wage    Increases   pump    inflation    into   pries 


levels  at  any  time,  and  more  so  when  In- 
flation Is  already  rife.  Wiser  legislators  reallw 
It  U  rife  now. 


QUORUM  CAUL 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  for  a  few 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  Prtfiident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION    OF    TIME    FOR    COM- 
MENCING ACTIONS  ON  BEHALF  OF 
CERTAIN  DHDIANS 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  ask  that  the  Oiair 
lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  R^resentatives  on  HJl.  15889. 
The     PRESIDINQ     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Brock)    laid   before    the    S«iate    HJl. 
15889,  a  bill  to  extend  for  90  days  the 
time  for  commencing  actions  cm  behalf 
of  «m  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  group,  which 
was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
crtjjection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  measure  is  to  extend  for  a 
period  of  90  days  the  Federal  statute  of 
limitations  on  actions  for  money  dam- 
ages and  actions  relating  to  allotted  trust 
or  restricted  Indian  lands  brought  by  the 
United  States  on  Its  own  behalf  and  in 
carrying  txut  its  trust  responsibilities  to 
American  Indians.  The  purpose  of  the 
extension  is  to  gi-ant  an  additional  90 
days  to  allow  the  United  SUtes  as  trustee 
for  the  Indian  tribes  an  opportunity  to 
bring  suit  in  cases  which  would  other- 
wise be  barred  by  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions which  expires  at  12  p.m.,  July  18, 
1972. 

Earlier  this  afternoon  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  acted  favorably  on  this 
measure.  I  am  informed  by  the  White 
House  that  preparations  have  been  made 
to  transmit  the  official  papers  to  Cali- 
fornia for  the  President's  signature  be- 
fore midnight  tomorrow  night. 

The  administration's  legislative  report 
on  this  measure  was  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  on  June  26,  1972.  Because  the 
Congress  was  in  recess  there  was  no  op- 
portunity for  legislative  action  by  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Subcommittee 
on  Indian  Affairs.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Department  of  Interior's 
report  together  with  the  text  of  the  bill 
they  propose  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  ccaicluslon  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JAXXSON.  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  House- 
passed  bill  and  an  article  from  the  July 
14,  1972.  Wall  Street  Journal  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  2  and  3.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
Just  add  that,  this  bill  being  of  an  emer- 
gency nature,  we  have  not  had  time  to 
take  it  up  In  either  the  subcommittee  or 
the  full  committee,  but  it  has  been  clear- 
ed by  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
Exhibit  1 
Depahtmcnt  of  the  IrrrERioR, 
Washington,  DC,  June  25,  1972. 
Hon   Henry  M   Jackson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Imu- 
lar  Affairs,  V  S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Chaikmak:  This  Is  In  response 
lo  your  request  for  the  views  of  this  Depart- 
ment on  S  3377,  a  blU  "To  extend  the  time 
for  comme. icing  actions  on  behalf  of  an  In- 
dU.i  tribe,  band,  or  group." 

We  recommend  enactment  of  the  attached 
substirute  bill  In  lieu  of  S.  3377.  and  we  urge 
your  immediate  action  thereon  for  the  rea- 
sons described  below 

The  Act  of  July  18.  1966.  28  U.S.C  3415. 
imposed  a  statute  of  limitations  on  tort  or 
contract  suits  brought  by  the  United  States 
oa  Its  own  behalf  and  in  carrying  out  Its 
trust  re.spoiiBlbUlty  to  Indians  The  statute 
generally  allows  six  years  from  the  date  the 
EMJtlon  first  accrues,  with  certain  exceptions 
and  provisioii.s  for  tolling  the  time  Subeec- 
tion  g  of  section  3415  provides  that  any 
right  of  action  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  2415  which  accrued  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  section  2415  will  be  deemed 
to  accrue  on  the  date  of  enactment.  All  In- 
dian claims  subject  to  section  2415  which 
accrued  prior  to  the  date  of  Its  enactmient, 
and  these  Include  some  very  complicated 
and  substantial  claims  for  damages,  will 
therefore  be  barred  from  litigation  after  July 
18,  1972.  unless  the  statute  Is  extended  by 
legislation. 

S.  3377  would  amend  28  U.S.C.  2415  to 
provide  an  additional  period  of  time  within 
which  action  may  be  Instituted  by  the  United 
States  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  recognized  tribe, 
band,  or  group  of  Indians  for  money  dam- 
ages founded  upon  any  contract  express  or 
Implied  In  law  or  fact,  and  for  tort  or  tres- 
pas.^. 

Indians  ase  quite  concerned  that  the  pres- 
ent statutory  limitation  might  bar  them  from 
recovering  damages  for  many  wrongs  they 
have  suffered  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  Solicitor's  OCBce  of  this  Department 
have  not  been  able  to  perform  the  necessary 
work  to  Identify  all  of  these  wrongs  and 
then  develop  the  factual  Information  neces- 
sary to  eet  litigation  filed  Even  with  the 
help  of  attorneys  employed  by  the  various 
tribes,  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  causes  of 
action  which  have  not  been  Identified  This 
Inability  to  prosecute  the  present  claims  of 
Indiana  will  work  a  hardship  on  tribes  all 
over  the  country  and  may  result  In  a  con- 
siderable loss  to  Indians  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  losses  which  Indiana  can  111 
afford  because  of  their  low  pKssltlcn  on  the 
economic  scale 

We  believe  It  Is  particularly  Important  not 
to  let  these  unidentified  claims  lapse  because 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  making  substantial 
progress  in  dlschargmg  our  trust  responsibil- 
ities with  regard  to  Indian  resources.  Re- 
cently, the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  estab- 
lished a  new  unit,  the  Indian  Water  Rights 
OflBce,  which  will  have  as  Its  principal  duties 
the  assertion  and  protection  of  water  right* 
of  Indians.  Efforts  have  also  been  made  to 
obtain  additional  funds  and  personnel  for 
Investigation  and  determination  of  boundary 
conflicts  In  addition,  the  Administration  has 
propoaed  the  creation  of  an  Independent 
Trust  Counsel  Authority  to  represent  the 
resourc*  rights  of  Indians  free  of  any  gov- 
ernmental oorUllcta  of  interest.  It  would  be 
moot  unfortunate  for  many  Indian  claims  to 


be  bcured  by  the  statute  of  limitations  at  a 
time  when  the  means  for  discovering  and 
prosecuting  such  claims  are  in  the  process 
for  being  markedly  Improved. 

However,  S.  3377  would  do  more  than  mere- 
ly "save"  those  claims  that  would  be  barred 
on  July  18,  1972.  It  would  establish  an  eleven- 
year  statute  of  limitations  for  all  Indian 
claims  arising  under  28  U.S.C.  2415.  We  do 
not  believe  such  special  treatment  of  Indians 
is  warranted  across  the  board  and  woiUd  sug- 
gest narowlng  the  effect  of  the  extension  of 
the  statute  to  those  claims  which  would 
otherwise  be  barred  on  July  18,  1972.  We  sub- 
nUt  herewith  a  substitute  draft  bill  to  accom- 
plish this  more  limited  purpose  In  addition, 
we  note  that  the  statute  which  S  3377  would 
amend  does  not  differentiate  between  the 
claims  of  Indian  tribes  or  groups  and  those 
of  individual  Indians  Yet  both  of  the 
amendments  contained  In  S.  3377  would  be 
limited  In  applicability  to  "a  recognized  tribe, 
band,  or  group  of  American  Indiana."  We  see 
no  reason  not  to  extend  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions as  weU  on  behalf  of  individual  Indians 
whose  land  is  held  m  trust  or  restricted 
status.  Therefore  we  have  added  the  phrase 
"or  on  behalf  of  an  Individual  Indian  wbooe 
land  Is  held  In  trust  or  restricted  status"  to 
both  amending  sections  of  the  substitute 
draft  blU. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised    that    there    Ls   no   objection   to   the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

Hakrison  Loxsch, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


3.  3377 
A   bill   to  extend  the  time  for  commencing 

actions  on  behalf  of  an  Indian  tribe,  b«uid, 

or  group 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  asembled.  That  title  28 
orf  the  United  States  Code,  section  2415,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(  ai  The  period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  changed  to  a  colon,  and  the  following 
provision  shall  be  added  thereto:  "Provided 
further.  That  an  action  for  money  damages 
1  which  accrued  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  In  accordance  with  subsection  g) 
brought  by  the  United  States  for  or  on 
behalf  of  a  recognized  tribe,  band,  or  group 
of  American  Indians,  [or  on  behalf  of  an  In- 
dividual Indian  whose  land  is  held  In  trust 
or  restricted  status.)  shall  not  be  barred  un- 
less the  complaint  Is  filed  more  than  [eleven] 
years  after  the  right  of  action  accrued  [or 
more  than  two  years  after  a  final  decision 
has  been  rendered  In  applicable  administra- 
tive proceedings  required  by  contract  or  by 
law.  whichever  Is  later.".) 

(b)  The  words  ".  Inducting  trust  or  re- 
stricted Indian  lands"  appearing  after  "lands 
of  the  United  States"  shall  be  deleted  from 
the  proviso  in  subsection  (b).  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  subsection  shall  be  changed  to 
a  comma,  and  the  following  words  shall  be 
added  thereto:  "except  that  such  actions  for 
or  on  b«>half  of  a  recognized  tribe,  band,  or 
group  of  American  Indians,  Including  actions 
relatlii?  to  alloted  trust  or  restricted  Indian 
lands  [or  on  behalf  of  an  individual  Indian 
whose  land  Is  held  In  trust  or  restricted 
status  which  accrued  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  In  accordance  with  siib- 
sectlon  gl  may  be  brought  within  eleven 
years  after  the  right  of  action  accrues.". 

ExHisrr  2 
HJl.  15869 
A  bill  to  extend  for  ninety  days  the  time  for 
commencing    actions    on    behalf    of    an 
Indian  tribe,  band  or  group 
Be   it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
cf  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress   assembled.  That   title 


28  of  the  United  States  Code,  section  24u 
is  amended  aa  follows : 

(a)  The  period  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  changed  to  a  colon,  and  the  foi- 
lowing  provision  shall  be  added  thereto: 

"Provided  further,  That  an  action  for 
money  damages  brought  by  the  United 
States  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  recognized 
tribe,  band  or  group  of  American  Indians 
shall  not  be  barred  unless  the  complaint  \i 
filed  more  than  six  years  and  ninety  days 
after  the  right  of  action  accrued." 

tb)  The  words,  "including  trust  or  re- 
stricted Indian  lands"  appearing  after  "lands 
of  the  United  States"  shall  be  deleted  from 
the  proviso  in  subsection  (b),  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  subsection  shall  be  changed 
to  a  comma,  and  the  following  words  shall 
be  added  thereto;  "except  that  such  actions 
for  or  on  behalf  of  a  recogtUzed  tribe,  band 
or  group  of  American  Indians,  Including  ac- 
tions relating  to  allotted  trust  or  restricted 
Indian  lands,  may  be  brought  within  six 
years  and  ninety  days  after  the  right  of 
action   accrues." 

t 

Exhibit  3 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  14.  1972) 

Impending  Dxadlins  Mat  Cost  U.S.  Insiams 

Claims    Settlements — Law    Lets    FmEaAL 

Government  Handle  Lawsltts  fob  Tribes; 

Limitation  Expires  Monday 

(By  David  Oumjjert) 

Many  American  Indian  tribes,  apparently 
caught  off  guard  by  the  expiration  Monday 
of  an  obscure  statute  of  limitations,  could 
lose  thousands  and  possibly  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  potential  financial  claims. 

The  tribes  will  lose  out  because  after 
Monday  they  will  be  unable  to  ptirsue  cer- 
tain such  claims.  The  situation  could  be  re- 
versed, but  only  If  Congress  acts  by  midnight 
Monday  night  to  extend  the  statute  of 
limitations. 

Indian  representatives  themselves  have 
been  taken  by  siorprlse.  "We  weren't  aware 
the  thing  was  on  the  books."  sajrs  PVanklin 
Ehicheneaux,  legislative  consultant  for  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  In 
Washington.  "This  was  a  sleeper  to  me," 
laments  Dick  LaCourse,  director  of  news 
operations  for  the  American  Indian  Press  As- 
sociation, who  says  he  only  learned  of  the  law 
a  few  days  ago. 

Passed  in  1966.  the  law  has  permitted  the 
federal  government  to  file  claims  for  financial 
damages  on  behalf  of  Indian  tribes  against 
third  parties,  such  as  states  and  private  com- 
pcuiles. 

The  expiration  next  week  wouldn't  affect 
Indian  claims  against  the  federal  government 
to  establish  land  title  or  water  rights,  nor 
would  It  prohibit  the  federal  government 
from  suing  third  parties  over  such  things  as 
Indians'  land  title.  7  also  wouldn't  prevent 
the  government  from  oaeking  to  recover  fi- 
nancial damages  for  up  to  six  years  past. 
sometimes,  sizable  interest 

But  the  expiration  would  prevent  the  gov- 
ernment from  seeking  payment  for  damages 
more  than  six  years  old.  Interest  accrued  in 
such  csises  can  be  substantial,  since  Indian 
cases  sometimes  go  back  100  years  or  more. 
Whether  Indians  could  file  their  own  suits 
for  financial  damages  going  back  more  than 
six  years  Is  unclear,  says  a  legal  official  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  issue  will 
probably  have  to  be  settled  in  the  courts. 

The  advantage  In  having  the  federal  gov- 
ernment file  the  suits  is  to  save  the  Indians 
the  often  considerable  legal  exi>enses  In- 
volved and  often  considerable  legal  expenses 
Involved  and  to  allow  suits  against  states. 
Such  suits  aren't  permitted  by  private  parties 
in  some  states. 

Just  how  many  potential  claims  wovild  be 
barred  with  the  expiration  of  the  statute  of 
llnaltatlons  Isn't  known,  but  It's  probably 
substantial,  say  observers  of  Indian  affairs.  "I 
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would  say  there  are  probably  100  (cases)  or 
maybe  more"  that  will  be  lost  because  of  the 
^nation  of  the  sUtute.  says  Art  Gajaras,  a 
Washington  lawyer  who  has  handled  Indian 

"^^er  the  past  few  weeks.  Indian  tribes  that 
bAve  become  aware  of  the  statute  have  scram- 
bled to  submit  last-minute  claims  to  the  In- 
terior Department  for  consideration  as  suits. 
The  department  estimates  It  has  received 
about  35  claims  in  the  last  three  or  four 
weeks,  of  which  It's  recommended  that  about 
25  be  taken  to  court  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. In  the  past,  the  department  has  re- 
ceived only  about  one  such  claim  a  week, 
savs  an  Interior  Department  spokesman. 

The  claims  arent  for  peanuts,  either.  Two 
Maine  Indian  tribes  have  sought  in  recent 
weeks  to  get  the  federal  government  to  seek 
$150  million  in  damages  each  from  the  state 
of  Maine.  They  want  the  money  mostly  to  pay 
tor  vast  chunks  of  land  they  contend  Maine 
Illegally  took  from  them  in  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries. 

CLASS    ACTION    CONSISEBXD 

Lawyers  who  handle  Indian  cases  contend 
the  federal  government  has  been  unreason- 
ably reluctant  to  take  on  some  Indian  cases. 
They  note,  for  Instance,  that  In  the  Maine 
cases  one  tribe  had  to  go  to  federal  court  to 
force  the  government  to  bring  suit,  since  the 
Interior  Department  had  Initially  ref'uaed  to 
approve  filing  the  case. 

Mr.  Gajarsa  says  he's  considering  bring- 
ing a  class-action  suit  against  the  govern- 
ment If  the  statute  expires,  claiming  that  the 
government  has  been  lax  In  bringing  cases 
to  court  and  in  telling  Indians  about  the 
statute.  He  contends  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment "sat  on  Its  proverbial  rear  end." 

An  Interior  Department  spokesman  says 
the  department  "has  always  considered  every 
case. "  He  adds  that  he  would  "find  It  hard 
to  believe  that  the  tribes'  lawyers  didn't 
know"  about  the  statute. 

The  Issue  could  become  moot  If  Congress 
acts  Monday  to  approve  bills  In  the  Senate 
and  House  that  would  extend  the  deadline 
for  five  more  years  or  else  approves  a  tem- 
porary extension  until  the  bills  can  be  con- 
sidered more  carefully.  Neither  house  of  Con- 
gress has  held  hearings  on  the  extension, 
however. 

Although  the  Nixon  administration  has 
given  Its  support  to  an  extension  of  the  stat- 
ute, observers  say,  the  chances  of  getting 
Congress  to  act  quickly  enough  are  remote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
Is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iH.R.  15869^  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


QUORUM  CALL 


row,  after  the  two  leaders  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
SirvKNS)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 

15  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  remarks  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  cMr.  Sxivms)  tomor- 
row, there  be  a  period  for  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes,  at  the  conclwlon 
of  which  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  H.R.   15635 
AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  upon  its 
receipt  by  the  Senate,  the  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  H.R. 
15635,  the  juvenile  delinquency  bill,  be 
held  at  the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


ORDER    FOR    RECOGNmON   OP 
SENATOR  STEVENS  TOMMOROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m. 
After  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized imder  the  standing  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr 
Stevens'  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  there  will 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  with  statements  therein  Lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Chair  will  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business.  S.  3390,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  Eind  amendments  are  expected  to 
be  called  up.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia may  call  up  an  amendment,  and 
the  distingxiished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kenwbdy)  may  call  up 
one  or  two  amendments.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr,  Can- 
xoN  > ,  as  I  understand  It,  Is  also  prepared 
to  call  up  his  amendment  in  the  early 
afternoon.  So  It  is  quite  possible  that 


roUcall  votes  will  occur  on  the  Foreign 
Afiststwnee  Act  on  tomorrow. 

At  some  point  during  the  afternoon  of 
tomorrow,  the  leadership  will  call  up  the 
second-track  measure,  the  so-called  mln- 
imimi  wage  bill,  and  debate  will  resume 
thereon,  \^ith  amendments  thereto  In 
order. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment,  under  the 
order,  imtil  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4:54 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  July  18.  1972,  at  10  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  17,  1972: 

Department  of  tbx  Tekascrt 

Frederic  W  Hickman,  of  Illlnots,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  vice 
Edwin  S.  Cohen. 

DxPABTMEjrr  or  Jubticx 

Roger  C.  Cram  ton,  of  Ul<'hlgan,  to  be  an 
Assistant    Attorney    General,    ■vloe   BalfA    X. 
Erlckson,  elevated. 
SiTPEaioB  CousT  or  thi  District  or  Cohjubia 

H,  Carl  Moultrie,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  associate  Judge,  Superior  Cuurt 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  term  of 
years  prescribed  by  PubUc  Law  91-358,  ap- 
proved July  29,  1970,  and  vice  John  J.  Malloy. 
retired. 

Atouic  EKxacT  Comkisbiov 

Dixy  Lee  Ray,  of  Washington,  to  be  a  m«m- 
ber  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  a 
term  of  5  years  expiring  Jxme  30,  19'n,  vloe 
Wilfrid  E.  Johnson,  term  expired. 

Eqttal  Employ  stwrr  OrrorroifrrT 

COMKBSIOM 

Colston  A.  Lewis,  of  'Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  for  the  term  expiring 
July   1.  1977   (reappointment  1 

National  Commisbion  on  LnaASixs  and 
Intosmation  SCHNtX 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Commission  on  Ubrarles 
and  Information  Science  for  terms  expiring 
Juiy   19.   19~"    (reappointments!  : 

Harold  C.  Crotty,  of  Michigan. 

Martin  Qoland,  of  Texas. 

Louis  A.  Lemer.  of  Illinois. 

U.S.  ArvisoBT  Commission  ou 

iNFOaMATION 

George  H.  Gallup,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Ad'visory  Commission  on 
Information  for  the  term  expiring  January 
27.  1975,  vice  William  Buckley,  res:g:ed. 
US.  Navt 

Vice  Adm.  Maurice  P.  Welsner,  VS&.  Nary. 
for  appointment  as  Vice  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  m  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
pursua-it  to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 5085. 

Vice  Adm.  Maurice  P.  Welsner  UJ3.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  of  great  importance  and  respon- 
sibility determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  oif  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5231,  for  appclntment  to 
the  grade  of  adBUra!  while  so  servUkg. 

Bear  Adm.  WUltein  D.  Houser,  VB.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  tor  oomm&nds  a»d 
other  duties  dateraaloMl  by  tbe  President  to 
be    within   tbe    contempUtloa    of   title    10. 
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crnttod  8UtM  Oods,  Mctton  S331 .  for  appotnt- 
m«nt  to  the  gntde  of  Tloe  admlrta  wblle  to 

Th»  foUowing  nAm«<l  offlcen  of  tba  Navy 
for  pemuLnent  promotloa  to  tba  grade  of 
rear  admiral: 

van 

Oeorge  O.  Halvorson 
John  D.  H.  Kane,  Jr. 
Edward  L.  Pelghtner 
John  M.  Thomaa 
Brian  McCauley 
Tbom&s  E.  Baas  III 
BUly  D.  Holder 
Richard  E.  Hennlng 
WUIlam  H.  ShawcroM 
Robert  P.  Coogan 
Ralph  8.  Wentworth,  Jr. 
Daniel  J.  Murphy 
John  8.  Chrtstlaneen 
Richard  E.  Fowler,  Jr, 
William  M.  A.  CJreene 
Julian  S.  Lake 
Joe  Williams,  Jr. 
Joe  P.  Moorer  « 

Walter  N.  Dletzen,  Jr. 
Harvey  E.  Lyon 
Bmmett  H.  Tldd 
Robert  O.  Welander 
Robert  T.  Kaufman 
Stansflald  Turner 
William  R.  St.  George 
Thomas  B.  Hayward 
John  J.  Shanahan,  Jr. 
John  O.  Plnneran 

CIVIL  CNGXNKXa  COUPS 

Albert  R.  Marschall 

VS.  MAum  Coai^ 

Lt.  Oen.  William  K.  Jones,  UJ3.  Marine 
Corps,  when  retired,  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired U*t  m  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  5232.  MaJ. 
0«n.  Louis  H.  Wilson,  Jr.,  U5  Marine  Corps, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  dutlee  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  said  section, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general  while  so  serving. 

In  thx  Am  Foacs 

The  followtng-named  Air  National  Guard 
oif  the  United  States  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  under  the 
appropriate  provisions  of  section  593(a) .  title 
10,  United  Statea  Code,  as  amended. 
Major  to  Ueute-nant  colonel 
I.INI  or  THX  AiK  Foacx 

Carroll  N.  Anderson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

James  A    Bishop,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Paul  J    Blttorf,  ai»-24-9054. 

PhlUp  E.  Brickson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richard  H.  Clothier.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Donald  J  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jaime  Escanellas.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Ronald  W.  Exley,  5a6--42-5852. 

Leroy  E.  Pechteliotter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Louis  A.  Frltsche,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PhUlp  W.  Galllon.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Thomas  O   Haggard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kenneth  J  Leland.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sidney  R  Mann,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harry  A  Martin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

John  D.  Montzlngo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Charles  T.  Moore.  2S7-18-0081. 

Juan  Moya,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MUton  C   Polrler,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Cheater  J.  Prolsaer.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Charles  R.  Ray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ray  C.  aahlitrom,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oeorge  B   Schwahn,  38»-2a-7789. 
"WUbert  T.  Stewart,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eugene  L  Stringer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nela  Thomsen,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oalnea  M.  Ttmberlake.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Donald  O.  Troyer.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Howard  R.  Vaugban,  4ao-3&-ea90. 


James  J  White,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donald  J    Kerr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  tk«  Abmt 

The  following-named  persona  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regulir  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  gradee  specified,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  Statea  Code. 
sections  3283  through  3294  and  3311: 
To  be  colonel.  Regular  Army,  and.  colonel. 
Army  of  the  United  Statea 
Livingstone,  Bruce  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

To  be  major 
Randies,  Jack  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain 
Boggees.  Samuel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunte.  Ralph  M..  361-33-1 190. 
Burton,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calkin,  EUery  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannon,  Kathleen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chaney,  Kenneth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Jon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman.  Obe  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Collman,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cook,  Sanford  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Daniel.  Clyde  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deaven,  Marie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dower.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pay.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gaile,  Joseph  E.,  433^2-1879. 

Cnischkus,  Gerhard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUls,  Anthony  W.  L..  004—40-1343. 

Jones.  Bernard  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Donald  .K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keller.  Wendell  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Kelly.    Lawrence   R..   Jr.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kozel.  Eugene  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kyser.  Kay  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lacey.  Floyd  E..  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lancaster,  Lynn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Unn,  Jeffrey  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lucidl,  Richard  N  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mason,  Gary  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCartnev.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McSwaln.  Donald  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Monagan.  Charles  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morrlssey,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nixon.  Oeorge  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

OBrlen,  Maurice  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pavllcek,  John  H..  544-^2-5977. 

PhUUps,  .\nge:es.  580-44-^940 

Pollard,  James  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Powers,  Jimmy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prultt.  Charlie  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reumann,  Albert  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Romans.  Michael  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Swift.  Ivan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walckner.  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To   be   first   ItetLtenant 

Adams.  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alexander.  Leslie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alton.  Ronnie  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arnold.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barrett.    WUUam    J  .    50&-56-2154. 

Baskln,  Robert  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beers.  Richard  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bewley.   WlUlam   M..   XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Blrdseve.  Helen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blskev',  Valerie  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bradlev.  Jerrv  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bregard.  Richard  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bristow.  WUllam  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Frederic  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Kenneth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buckley.  OeoSrey  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buahwav,  Oeoffrev  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CanfSeld'.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cardell.  Larry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carrales.  Carlos  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chancellor.   Darrell  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clements.  Willis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Cody.  Jerry  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Collins,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crabbe,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Louis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Davis,  Michael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Desson,  Emory  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DoiMrtng.  Lw»  r.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Dlvlta,  Carl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ecuyer,  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ernst,  Carl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Rosalie  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ewart,  Loel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pagan,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Palrcloth,  Harry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelghny,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Felleter,  Vincent  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ferguson.  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson.  Luke  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flowers,  Vlckl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forbes,  Robert  O.,  218-^0-8309. 
Pontenot.  Russell  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pox,  Charlotte  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Furrow  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oallego,  Karen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qanong,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gearhart,  Sharon  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Gelger.   George   J.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUlette,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grazier,  Edward  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Qreen,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qreer,  Earl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guerra,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ounnell,  Kenneth  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanes,  Hal  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harms.  George  E.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hart,  John  J   D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hartley,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harvard.  Albert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Hatcher,  Phil  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hawkins.  Mary  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hey,  Oeorge  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hicks.  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hodgln,  Jimmy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holzwarth,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hopkins.  John  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Home,  Richard  C,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Gregory  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keenan,  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KeUeber,  Daniel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kennedy.  Terrls  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Koons,  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lancaster.  Randall  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laudenslager.  Charles  W.,  Sr.,  286-4(>-aMT. 

Maddox.  William  L.,  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Martens,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marx,  Lowell  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCants.  Omer  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McLaughUn,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McLaughlin,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Moody,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morlock,  Prank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nevilles,  Willie  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O'Brien,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O'Malley,  WUllam  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Orde,  Claudia  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Page,  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pavletich,  Douglas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Payne,  Lawrence  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pennington,  ElUa  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Petrosky,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Plyler,  Glenn  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pulllam,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

P\illman.  Clarence  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Raether,  James  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reed,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rexrode.  Janet  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rice,  Bennle  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlkli,  Patricia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roblson.  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rogers,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rollings,  Jo  Ann,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roney,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roper,  Everette  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roee,  Steven,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Russell,  Gladys  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ryblckl,  David  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Salter.  Ned  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schmidt,  Kendall  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Selbel.  Ralph  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shryock,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slmpklns.  JUnmle  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Simpson.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
aiaton;  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
smith,  oeorge  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Gordon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Mary  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stenzel.  Leroy  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strleper.  Sarah  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
SuUlvan,  Walter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweeney,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Svlvester.  Marilyn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Samuel  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor  Warren  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tavlor.  Warren  P..  447^2-0808. 
Thompson.  Charles  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tollver,  Donald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trotter.  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Valentine.  Frank  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vtnten.  Dean  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walz.  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wampole,  Harry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward.  Mack  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waterburv,  Warren  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  Hershel  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeless,  Douglas  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitehead,  Erwtn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Charles  A.  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wooten.  Ralph  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ton,  Terry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Lewis  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Alberg,  Walter  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amdt,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUard,  Bryant  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bassett,  Sally  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beard.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck.  Ronald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Billot.  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  WUUam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrne,  Catherine  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannelia,  Susan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caputo.  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter.  John  P.  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Casarande,  Thomas  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Carvenak,  Edward  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colson,  Stephen  L.,  257-86-^3238. 
Cook,  WUUam  J.  Ul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corker,  Harold  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummlngs.  Daniel  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dagley,  Randall  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danish,  Clement,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Lawrence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dewhurst,  Roland  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doberenz,  Raymond  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
DonneUon.  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Stanley  L.,  441^6-5466. 
ParrL<!,  Marcla  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pox,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GAfford,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oaylord,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU,  Wayne  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Dennis  E.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarrett,  Burton  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Anne  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  G«orge  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Glennle  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaupp.  Carl  R.  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kleve.  Frederic  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  Michael  C„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kornackl,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kwlst,  Dona  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamb,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamond,  Gregory  3.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laogmesser,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Jon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LemlBUX,  Rene  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Letchw,  BLelth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Majkowskl,  Jesae  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCollum.  Pred  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McMullen,  Patricia  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oakley,  VlrglrUa  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen,  Orlando  K  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer.  Allen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paluska,  Aloys  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Perottl,  Jamee  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 


Peyton,  Dale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PhUlppon,  R*ymond  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Polk,  Klmer  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ramisay,  WUUam  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reldlnger,  PhUlp  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richardson,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Rldout,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rltter,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Rudd,  James  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ruaaeil,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schraeder,  lUkymond  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shaffner,  Barry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shank,  Joyce  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SlsBon,  PhUip  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Smallman,  WUllam  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Stephen  P.,  444  44  2076. 

Smith,  Vernon  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

^MU-ks.  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Springer.  Dwight  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stearns.  Bryan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

StxazElnl,  BdwEU^  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Texer.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Tlmmerberg,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Tucker.  Calvin  M..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Valra,  Karen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wagner.  Jeannlne  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WagstafT.  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wathen.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weasel,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUlard,  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Winn,  Dennis,  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Zuelke,  Lorene  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  scholarship  students 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  in  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  2107.  3283,  3384.  3286, 
3287,  3288,  and  3290: 

Planery.  Colbert  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelb,  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Titus,  Keith  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  foUowing  prayer: 

Be  strong  and  of  good  courage,  for  it  is 
the  Lord  your  God  who  goes  with  you. — 
Deuteronomy  31:  6. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  whose  love 
will  not  let  go  and  whose  light  follows 
us  all  our  days,  help  us  to  begin  this 
week  conscious  of  Thy  presence  and 
ready  to  work  diligently  for  the  welfare 
of  our  Nation. 

Give  to  our  people  a  determination  to 
strive  for  unity,  a  desire  to  live  with  good 
will  and  a  dedication  to  seek  the  highest 
good  of  our  country. 

Deliver  us  from  differences  which  di- 
vide us,  from  meanness  which  leads  to 
misery,  from  criticisms  which  corrode 
our  relationships,  and  from  a  pettiness 
which  reveals  a  poverty  of  snirlt. 

Guide  us  In  the  way  we  should  go  with 
the  royalty  of  an  inward  happiness,  the 
realization  of  a  radiant  faith,  and  the 
readiness  to  labor  to  keep  our  Nation 
great  and  strong  and  good. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER,  "nie  Chair  has  exajn- 
Ined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  foUowing  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  June  30,  1972: 

HJl.  632.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  vU- 
lage  of  River  Forest,  111.; 

H.R.  1974.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Gloria  Vazquez  Herrera; 

H-B.  2052.  An  act  for  the  r^lef  of  Luz 
Maria  Cruz  Aleman  PhUUpe; 

H.R.  2076.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vladimir 
Rodriguez  LaHera; 

H.R.  3227.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  8.  Sgt. 
J.  C.  Bell.  Jr.,  U.S.  Air  Force; 

H.R.  4060.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Manuela  Amaral; 

H.R.  4083.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
WiUlam   Greene   and   JUl    A.   Greene; 

HJl.  6201.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lesley 
Earle  Bvran: 

KSt.  6666.  An  act  for  the  rellet  of  M»J. 
Michael  M.  MUlB,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

H.R.  6820,  An  act  for  tile  reUef  of  John  W. 
Shafer,  Jr.; 

H.R.  6907.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Matyae 
Hunyadl; 

H.R.  7088.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Tlnlcum  National  Environ- 
mental Center  In  tha  Commonwealth  of 
PeBCMylvanla,  and  for  other  purpoeae; 

53.  7641.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Chung 
Chi  Lee; 

HJR.  9552.  An  act  to  amend  the  cruise 
legislation  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936; 


H.R.  9580.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  and  the  State  of  Mary- 
land concerning  feee  for  the  operation  of 
certain  motor  vehicles,  and  the  enforcement 
of  traffic  laws; 

H.R.  10595.  An  act  to  restore  to  the  Custla- 
Lee  Mansion  located  in  the  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  Arlington.  Va..  Its  original 
historical  name,  foUowed  by  the  explanatory 
memorial  phrase,  so  that  It  shall  be  known 
as  Arlington  House,  the  Robert  E.  Lee 
Memorial: 

HJl.  12143.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  San  Pranclsco  Bay  Na- 
tional WUdllf e  Refuge; 

H.R.  14423.  An  act  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936.  aa  amended,  to 
enhance  the  abUlty  of  the  rural  telephone 
beink  to  obtain  funds  for  the  supplementary 
financing  program  on  favorable  terma  and 
conditions; 

H.R.  15587  An  act  to  provide  for  a  8- 
month  extension  of  the  emergency  unem- 
ployment comjjensatlon  program;  and 

H  J.  Res.  812.  Joint  resolution  to  authorlw 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  partlclpatse 
In  the  planning  and  design  of  a  national 
memorial  to  Pranklln  Delano  Roosevelt,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  July  1,  1972: 
H.R.    15390.    An   act   to   provide    for   a   4- 
month   extension  of  the  present  temporary 
level  m  the  public  debt  limitation,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  1234  JoUat  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  flscal  jemi 
1973,  and  for  other  purposee:  and 

n.J.  ^8.  1388,  Joint  rMolutlon  maktxig  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  dlaaatar 
reUef. 
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On  July  7, 1973: 

H.R.  1074.  An  act  to  amend  section  aaO(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  p)ermlt 
motor  camera  to  flle  euinual  report*  on  the 
basis  of  a  13-perUxl  accoiintlng  year; 

H.R.  4494.  An  act  tor  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Latlfe  Haasan  Malimoud. 

HJi.  4679.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amparo 
Coroaado  Vleuda  de  Pena  and  her  three 
minor  children:  Yolanda  Peim.  MarUsela 
Pena,   and  Lorenzo   Pena;    and 

H.Ja.  6479.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  licens- 
ing of  personnel  on  certain  vessels. 
On  July  10,  1973: 

HJI.  5318.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Pemande  M.  Allen; 

H.R.  8140.  An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of 
porta,  harbors,  waterfront  areas,  and  navi- 
gable wa:ers  of  the  United  States. 

HJi.  9410.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  for  1  year  ( until 
June  30,  1973)  the  period  within  which  cer- 
tain special  project  grants  may  be  made 
thereunder: 

H.R.  11774.  An  act  to  authorize  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  establish- 
ing a  xinlt  of  the  national  park  system  In 
order  to  preserve  and  interpret  the  site  of 
Honokohau  National  Historical  L^andmark  in 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  1318S.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  procurement  of  vessels  and  air- 
craft and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 
establishments,  and  to  authorize  the  average 
annual  active  duty  personnel  strength  for 
the  Coast  Ouard. 

H.R.  1395S  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and 

HJI.  13259.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  '.n  whole 
or  m  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973, 
and  for  other  purposes 
On  July  13.  1972: 
H.R.  14734.  An  act  to  provide  authoriza- 
tions for  certain  agencies  conducting  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  Cnlted  States,  and 
for  other  purpoees: 

H.R.  15S07.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1969  to  provide 
for  Federal  guarantees  of  obligations  Issued 
by  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority,  to  authorize  an  Inrreased  contri- 
bution by  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  15585  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  U  S.  Postal 
Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
and  certain  independent  agencies,  for  the 
flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


MESSAGE  FTIOM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrtngton.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments to  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

HJl.  1462.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Uahment  of  the  Puukohola  Heteu  National 
Historic  Site,  in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H-R.  7378.  An  act  to  establish  a  Commla- 
slon  on  Revision  of  the  Judicial  Circuits  of 
the  United  States;  and 

H.R.  9938.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for 
a  current  listing  of  each  drug  manufactured. 
prepared,  propagated,  compounded,  or  proc- 
eewd  by  a  registrant  under  that  act,  and 
for  other  purpoees. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 


Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  15588)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  public  works 
for  water  and  power  development,  in- 
cluding the  Corps  of  Engineers — Civil, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  and  other 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Appalachian  regional 
development  programs,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, and  related  independent  agencies 
and  commissions  for  the  flscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Stkn- 
Nis,  Mr.  Ellbnder,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Biblb.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Hattibld,  Mr.  Young,  Mr. 
Hruska.  and  Mrs.  Smtth  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  bm  HJl.  7117 1  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act 
of  1967  to  expedite  the  reimbursement  of 
U.S.  vessel  owners  for  charges  paid  by 
them  for  the  release  of  vessels  and  crews 
Illegally  seized  by  foreign  countries,  to 
strengthen  the  provisions  thereto  relat- 
ing to  the  collection  of  claims  against 
such  foreign  countries  for  amounts  so 
reimbursed  and  for  certato  other 
amounts,  and  for  other  purposes,"  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House:  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
dlsagreetog  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appotats  Mr.  Magnuson, 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  and  Mr.  Stevens  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills,  and  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  titles.  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

a.  1497.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  addi- 
tions to  the  Sitka  National  Monument  In  the 
State  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purp>oseB; 

3.  2469  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
J.  Wolff; 

S  2499.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  commemorating  the  175th  anniver- 
sary of  the  latmchlng  of  the  U.S.  frigate  Con- 
stellation: 

S.  2864.  An  act  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  annuities  of  widows 
of  Supreme  Court  Justices;  and 

3.  Con.  Res.  73.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  XXVth  Congress  of  the  Inter- 
allied Confederation  of  Reser%'e  Officers  to  be 
held  m  Washington,  D.C..  the  week  of  Au- 
gust 7,  1972. 


.•ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  ttiat  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  on  Friday.  June  30.  1972. 
he  did  on  July  1.  1972.  sign  enrolled  bills 
of  the  House  and  enrolled  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  Senate  as  follows: 

H.H.  4679.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amparo 
Ooronada  Vleuda  de  Pena  and  her  three  chil- 
dren: Yolanda  Pena,  Marlsela  Pena.  and  Lo- 
.-■enzo  P^ena; 

HR.  9410.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  for  1  vear  (un- 
til June  30,  1973)  the  period  within  which 
oertaln  special  project  granta  may  be  made 
thereunder;  -    uj 


H.R.  11774.  An  act  to  authorize  a  studv  m 
the  feasibility  and  deelrabUlty  of  eeteblkh 
mg  a  unit  of  the  national  park  system  in  or." 
der  to  preeerve  and  interpret  the  site  of  Ho. 
nokohau  N£itlonal  Historical  Landmark  la 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  for  other  purpoait- 

H.R.  15390.  An  act  to  provide  tor  a  4-mooth 
extension  of  the  present  temporary  level  in 
the  public  debt  limitation,  and  for  other 
purjKiees; 

S.J.  R«i.  245.  Joint  resolution  authortane 
the  President  to  designate  the  oalea<Uj 
month  of  September  1972  a«  "National  Voter 
Registration  Month";  and 

S.J.  Ree.  260.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  with  respect  to  inter, 
est  rates  on  Insured  mortgages  and  to  extend 
laws  relating  to  hoxislng  and  urban  dev^o 
ment.  ^^^ 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
COMMISSION  ON  EXECUTIVE. 
LEGISLATIVE.  AND  JUDICIAL 
SALARIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions  of  section  225(b> ,  Public  Law  9ft. 
206,  the  Chair  appotots  as  members  of 
the  Commission  on  Executive,  Legisla- 
tive, and  Judicial  Salaries  the  following 
members  from  private  life:  Edward  H 
Foley,  of  the  District  of  Columbia:  WU- 
11am  S.  Spoelhof.  of  Michigan. 


CONSENT    CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


SHIPMENT  TO  AND  PROM  ALASKA 
AT  GOVERNMENT  EXPENSE  MO- 
TOR VEHICLES  OWNED  BY  MEM- 
BERS OP  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5821) 
to  amend  section  2634  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  relattog  to  the  shipment  at 
Government  expense  of  motor  vehicles 
owned  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.   5621 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houtt  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2634  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  li 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "or"  at  the  end 
of  clause  ( 1 ) ; 

(2>  strlJilng  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "or"  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
clause  as  follows: 

"(3)  In  the  caee  of  movements  to  and 
from  Alaska,  by  commercial  motor  carrter 
via  highways  and  the  Alaska  ferry  system  or 
other  surface  transportation  between  cus- 
tomary porta  of  embarkation  and  debarka- 
tion, If  such  means  of  transport  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  othef 
authorized  means." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  ail  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"That  section  2e34(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  by — 

"(1)  striking  out  the  word  'or'  at  the  end 
of  clause  (2); 

"(2)  srlklng  out  the  period  at  the  and  ct 
clause  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  • 
semicolon  and  the  word  'or';  and 
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"(8)  adHI"g  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
clause  as  follows : 

"  '(4)  In  the  case  of  movement  to  or  from 
jiiMMtt^  by  commercial  motor  carrier  via 
highways  and  the  Alaaka  ferry  system  or 
other  surface  transportation  between  cus- 
tomary ports  at  emtMTkatlon  and  debarka- 
tion. If  such  means  of  transport  does  not  ex- 
ceed' the  co*t  to  the  United  States  of  other 
authorized  means.' " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BYRNE  at  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  HJl.  5621,  as  amended  and 
imanimously  recommended  by  our 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  provides 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  the  option 
of  utilizing  overland  transportation  and 
the  Alaskan  highway  and  ferry  system 
for  the  purpose  of  moving  privately 
owned  vehicles  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services. 

At  the  present  time  the  Department 
to  authorized  to  utilize  for  this  purpose 
only  the  shipping  services  of  American 
firms;  ships  which  are  owned,  leased  or 
chartered  by  the  U.S.  Government;  or, 
^en  these  two  are  not  reasonably  avail- 
able, ships  of  foreign  flags.  The  basis  for 
these  limitations  has  been  the  fact  that, 
until  recently,  overland  transportation 
costs  were  not  competitive  with  sea-sur- 
face shipment  costs. 

Testimony  revealed  that  overland 
transportation  has  now  become  competi- 
tive with  shipping  services  currently  au- 
thorized, both  to  terms  of  cost  and  time- 
ly service,  between  the  customary  port 
of  embarkation  and  debarkation — Seat- 
tle, Wash. — and  the  various  ports  In 
Alaska.  This  bill  provides  the  option  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  means  of  transportation 
and  thus  realize  either  a  possible  cost 
savings  or,  to  some  cases,  more  timely 
service. 

Inasmuch  as  this  bill  provides  that 
overland  transportation  may  not  be  uti- 
lized if  it  were  to  cost  more  than  the 
presently  authorized  shipping  services, 
there  will  be  no  tocrease  to  the  budget- 
ary requirements  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  neither  increases 
nor  decreases  benefits  to  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  But  it  does  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  take  advantage  of  cost  reduc- 
tions which  may  be  available.  On  these 
grounds,  I  Eun  certato  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  unanimously  .support  its 
enactment. 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  4. 
1971, 1  totroduced  a  bill  H.R.  5621  which 
would  permit  the  use  of  overland — sur- 
face— transportation  for  the  shipment, 
at  the  Government's  expense,  of  motor 
vehicles  owned  by  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  and  from  the  State  of  Alaska. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  Honorable  F.  Edward  H^ert, 
chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
and  the  Honorable  James  A.  Byrni, 
chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  4,  for  the 
work  and  effort  that  they  and  their  com- 
mittees have  given  my  bill.  It  is  be- 
fore us  today,  and  I  believe  It  is  worthy 
of  your  support. 

Let  me  explato  some  of  the  history  of 


this  bill.  Presently  the  law  permits  for 
the  transportation  of  such  pilvately 
owned  vehicles  to  and  frtsn  Alaska  by 
water  carriers  only.  This  means  that  the 
water  carriers  serving  Alaska  carry  on 
all  of  the  military  privately  owned  ve- 
hicle bustoess.  This  excludes  the  possi- 
bility of  shipping  such  vehicles  on  other 
forms  of  transportation  which  have  be- 
come competitive  with  the  water  carriers 
and  perhaps,  to  some  cases,  even  more 
economical. 

Ten  or  12  years  ago  the  transporta- 
tion price  differences  were  great.  At  that 
time  the  cost  of  surface  transportation 
was  far  below  that  of  water  transporta- 
tion. The  taxpayers'  money  would  have 
been  greatly  saved.  Today  the  prices  are 
more  competitive.  While  no  one  form  of 
transporttog  vehicles  has  a  constant  ad- 
vantSLge  on  the  market,  at  present,  prices 
and  services  fluctuate  from  season  to  sea- 
son and  a  full  range  of  transportation 
alternatives  should  be  available.  The 
Department  of  Defense  should  be  allowed 
the  freedom  of  choice  to  benefit  from 
these  changes.  This  broadentog  of  pos- 
sibilities will  give  the  Defense  Dei»rt- 
ment  more  flexibility  to  its  logistical 
planning  and  possibly  result  to  further 
reduction  of  costs  because  of  the  addl' 
Uonal  competition. 

Today  Alaska  is  readily  accessible  by 
land.  The  Alaska  ferry  system  Is  to  oper- 
ation between  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  vari- 
ous potots  withto  Alaska.  Alaska  also  has 
a  highway  system  which  Is  better  than 
ever  before.  Such  services  have  put  the 
motor  carriers  to  a  competitive  market 
with  the  water  carriers. 

By  passing  HJl.  5621,  four  major 
objectives  can  be  reached  with  regard 
to  the  transportation  of  these  vehicles 
to  Alaska: 

First.  A  more  open  bidding  process 
for  the  shipment  of  such  vehicles  can  be 
undertaken.  This  will  reduce  the  toitial 
cost  and  improve  the  service  for  the 
transportation  of  privately  owned  vehi- 
cles by  members  of  the  armed  services. 
With  the  tocreased  competition  between 
the  various  types  of  carriers,  the  cost  of 
transporttog  vehicles  to  and  from  Alaska 
may  be  reduced  signiflcantly. 

Second.  The  military  departments  will 
have  greatly  tocreased  flexibility  to  their 
contraxjttog  authority  for  such  shipment. 
This  can  only  lead  to  faster,  more  effi- 
cient service.  The  benefits  of  such  im- 
provements will  be  felt  by  the  servicemen 
receivtog  their  vehicles  and  the  taxpay- 
ers whose  money  is  betog   aved. 

Third.  The  taxpayer  will  benefit  from 
the  resultant  savtogs.  The  long-nm  sav- 
togs  seem  to  be  great.  The  prices  with 
the  added  competition  can  only  decrease 
and  the  taxpayers  will  conttoue,  years 
from  now,  to  save  their  dollars. 

Fourth.  Greater  speed  and  conven- 
ience will  result  for  the  servicemen  whose 
vehicles  will  be  shipped. 

The  benefits  that  this  bill  will  provide 
may  seem  small  but  they  are  considerable 
to  the  servicemen  tovolved,  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  to  the  people 
of  Alaska.  Better  transportation  of  motor 
vehicles  between  Alaska  and  the  "lower 
48"  means  a  great  deal  to  those  todl- 


vldualfl  whose  vehicles  are  b^ng  shipped. 
The  House  should  not  hesitate  to  approve 
this  bill.  I  urge  your  support. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  find  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SPECIAL  30-DAy  LEAVE  FOR  MEM- 
BERS OP  UNIFORMED  SERVICES 
WHO  VOLUNTARLLY  EXTEND 
TOUR  OF  DUTY  IN  HOSTILE  FIRE 
AREAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (KH.  14537) 
to  amend  section  703(b)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  au- 
thority to  grant  a  special  30-day  leave 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  voluntarily  extend  their  tours  of 
duty  to  hostile  fire  areas. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HJl.  14687 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem,bled,  Tbat  section 
708(b)  of  tlUe  10,  United  States  Cods,  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1972"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,   1073". 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nitools.  Mr.  Speaker, 
HJl.  14537  is  a  bill  to  amend  section 
703(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
extend  the  authority  to  grant  a  special 
30-day  leave  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who  voluntarily  ertoid 
their  tours  of  duty  to  hostile  fire  areas. 

The  current  law  was  first  enacted  cm 
November  2,  1966,  and  expired  on  June 
30,  1968.  It  has  twice  been  extended.  As 
the  law  stood,  todlvlduals  committing 
their  services  for  at  least  6  additional 
months  to  a  hostile  fire  area  were 
granted  a  net  period  of  30  days  special 
leave  at  selected  locations  with  transpor- 
tation at  Government  expense.  The  law 
expired  on  June  30, 1972. 

Were  it  not  for  this  law,  any  leave,  to- 
cludlng  traveltlme  granted  under  such 
a  program,  would  be  chargeable  to  the 
todividual's  leave  account,  and  transpor- 
tation could  be  furnished  only  on  a 
space-available  basis. 

As  you  know,  the  normal  tour  of  duty 
to  Vietnam  for  military  personnel  has 
been  12  months.  Prom  the  standpotot  of 
stability  and  conttoulty,  a  12-month  tour 
is  less  than  ideal.  Nevertheless,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  concluded  that 
any  involuntary  tocrease  to  the  tour 
length  would  be  toequitable  and  would 
affect  morale  SMlversely.  It  is  the  belief 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  that  a 
number  of  dedicated  todlvlduals  would 
conttoue  to  volunteer  to  serve  longer 
than  the  required  period  of  service  to 
Vietnam  if  the  period  could  be  brokm 
toto  reasonable  segments. 

Although  force  levels  to  Vietnam  have 
been  reduced  considerably,  this  prosram 
would  conttoue  to  provide  eztensiona  of 
such  personnel  to  lieu  of  replacements. 
The  commander.  Military  Assistance 
Command.  Vietnam,  has  todicated  that 
he  desires  conUnuatlon  of  this  program 
as  long  as  the  UJ3.  forces  remato  to  Viet- 
nam. In  this  regard,  even  with  leveia  re- 
duced to  49,000  cm  July  1,  1972.  approzl- 
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nuit«ly  4,000  replacementfi  per  month 
will  be  required  to  maintain  this  force 
level. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  the  longer 
In-country  service  of  those  who  extend 
their  tours  of  duty  has  some  impact  on 
the  requirement  for  replacements  and. 
hence,  results  m  some  savings  to  offset 
the  transportation  costs.  The  relative 
value  of  continuing  the  authority,  how- 
ever, is  not  in  monetary  savings  that 
might  be  achieved,  but,  rather,  in  effec- 
tiveness attained  through  the  continuity 
of  service  in  Vietnam  of  area-oriented, 
trained,  experienced,  motivated  person- 
nel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  unanimous  in  their  approval 
of  this  bill. 

I  urge  the  support  of  each  and  every 
Member 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


INCENTIVE  PAY  TO  MEMBERS  OF 
UNIFORMED  SERVICES  FOR  HOS- 
PITALIZATION AND  REHABrLITA- 
TION  APTER  TERMINATION  OF 
MISSING    STATUS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  14909) 
to  amend  section  552 < a)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  contin- 
uance of  incentive  pay  to  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  for  the  period 
required  for  hospitalization  and  reha- 
bilitation after  termination  of  missmg 
status. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.B.   14809 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aJid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Untied  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 552ia)  or  tiUe  37,  United  States  Code. 
13  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ai  A  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
who  18  on  active  duty  or  performing  inactive- 
duty  training,  and  who  Is  In  a  missing 
status,  i» — 

"(1)  for  the  period  he  Is  m  that  status, 
entitled  to  receive  or  have  credited  to  his 
account  the  same  pay  and  allowances,  as 
defined  in  this  chapter,  to  which  he  was 
entitled  at  the  beginning  of  that  period  or 
may  thereafter  become  entitled;  and 

'•i2*  for  the  period  required  for  his  hos- 
pJtallzation  and  rehabilitation  after  ter- 
mination of  that  status,  under  reg\ilatlons 
prescribed  by  'he  Secretaries  concerned,  with 
respect  to  incentive  pay.  considered  to  have 
satisfied  the  requirements  of  section  301  of 
this  title  so  as  to  entitle  him  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  that  pay. 

However,  a  member  who  Is  performing  full- 
time  training  duty  or  other  full-time  duty 
without  pay.  or  Inactive-duty  training  with 
or  without  pay  Is  entitled  to  the  pay  and 
allowances  to  which  he  would  have  been 
entitled  If  he  had  been  on  active  duty  with 
pay." 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  very  simple  bill  which 
is  designed  to  assure  that  the  income  of 
POW  families  is  not  reduced  after  the 
POW  returns  if  he  requires  hospitaliza- 
tion or  rehabilitation. 

The  bill  continues  the  payment  of  in- 


centive pay  for  hazardous  duty  to  serv- 
icemen who  have  been  in  a  missing  status 
for  a  period  of  hospitalization  or  reha- 
bilitation following  return  from  missing 
status. 

Present  law  continues  incentive  pay 
while  a  man  is  in  a  missing  status.  But 
the  entitlement  ceases  when  the  missing 
status  is  terminated. 

Now  what  we  are  thinking  of  in  this 
bill,  of  course,  are  the  American  POW's 
held  for  such  tragically  long  periods  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Our  POW's  have  aver- 
aged more  than  5  years  in  missing  or 
imprisoned  status,  and  some  have  been 
prisoners  as  long  as  8  and  9  years. 

Obviously,  many  wiU  require  extended 
hospitalization  and  rehabilitation  on  re- 
turn. 

Many  of  these  men  receive  incentive 
pay — most  for  flight  duty.  If  that  pay  is 
terminated  when  they  return,  family  in- 
come would  be  reduced  during  the  diffi- 
cult period  of  adjustment  while  the  men 
are  imdergoing  hospitalization  or  reha- 
bilitation. This  bill  will  prevent  that. 

Tlie  bill  will  result  in  no  increase  In 
budgetar>'  requirement. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MOVEMENTS  AT  GOVERNMENT  EX- 
PENSE FOR  DEPENDENTS  OF 
MEMBERS  OF  ARMED  FORCES  IN 
A  MISSING  STATUS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  14915) 
to  amend  chapter  10  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  at  Govern- 
ment expense,  the  transportation  of 
house  trailers  or  mobile  dwellings,  in 
place  of  household  and  personal  effects, 
of  members  in  a  missing  status,  and  the 
additional  movement  of  dependents  and 
effects,  or  trailers,  of  those  members  in 
such  a  status  for  more  than  1  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.   14915 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a-nd  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  chap- 
ter 10  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows; 

il;  The  catchllne  of  section  554  and  the 
corresponding  Item  in  the  analysis  for  that 
section  are  each  amended  by  Inserting 
•'trailers:  additional  movements;"  after 
"household  and  personal  effects". 

(2)  Section  554(a)  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  at  the  end:  "Under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretaries  con- 
cerned, and  In  place  of  the  transportation 
of  household  and  personal  effects,  a  de- 
pendent, who  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
to  transportation  of  household  and  per- 
sonal effects  under  this  section,  may  trans- 
port a  house  trailer  or  mobile  dwelling  with- 
in and  between  the  areas  specified  In  sec- 
tion 409  of  this  title  for  use  as  a  residence 
by  one  of  the  following  means — 

'  ( 1 )  transport  It  and  be  reimbursed  by  the 
United  States; 

"12)  deliver  it  to  an  agent  of  the  United 
States  for  transportation  by  the  United 
States  or  by  commercial  means;  or 

"(3)  have  It  transported  by  commercial 
means  and  be  reimbursed  by  the  United 
SUtes. 


If  a  trailer  or  dwelling  is  transported  under 
clause  (2)  or  (3)  of  this  subsection,  that 
transportation  nMiy  include  one  privately 
owned  motor  vehicle  which  may  be  shipped 
at  United  States  expense.  Transportation, 
and  Incidental  costs,  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  at  United  States  expense  with- 
out any  cost  limitation,  and  any  payment 
authorized  may  be  made  In  advance  of  the 
transportation  concerned." 

(3)  Section  554(b)  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  at  the  end:  "In  addition,  he 
may  authorize  additional  movements  of,  and 
prescribe  transportation  for,  the  dependents 
said  household  and  personal  effects,  or  the 
dependents  and  ho\ise  traUer  or  mobile 
dwelling,  of  a  member  who  Is  officially  re- 
ported as  absent  for  a  period  of  more  than 
one  year  In  a  missing  status." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  page  2.  line  2.  strUce  the  period  Imme- 
diately following  the  word  "effects"  and  In- 
sert a  semicolon  In  lieu  thereof. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill.  H.R.  14915,  provides  for 
additional  movement  at  Government  ex- 
pense of  the  dependents,  household  goods 
and  personal  effects  of  members  of  the 
armed  services  who  are  in  a  missing 
status.  Included  in  the  definition  of 
"missing"  are  both  prisoners  of  war  and 
men  who  are  missing  in  action. 

Under  existing  law  one  movement  at 
Government  expense  of  the  dependents 
and  household  goods  of  such  members  is 
authorized.  Testimony  from  both  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  officials  and  representa,- 
tives  of  .some  of  the  families  of  prisoners 
and  missing  in  Southeast  Asia  revealed 
that  in  some  cases  the  initial  decisions 
of  such  families,  made  during  the  under- 
standably traumatic  period  immediately 
following  notification  of  the  missing  sta- 
tus of  ther  husbands,  have  proven  to  be 
less  than  desirable.  In  addition,  recogniz- 
ing the  imfortunate  fact  that  some  men 
have  been  in  a  missing  or  captured  status 
for  over  8  years,  family  circiunstances 
may  have  changed  considerably  and  an 
additional  movement  may  well  have  be- 
come necessai-j'.  This  bill  would  author- 
ize such  additional  movements  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  concerned  after 
consideration  of  individual  requests  on  a 
case -by -case  basis. 

In  addition,  this  bill  provides  for  the 
movement  at  Government  expense  of 
trailers  or  mobile  homes  of  servicemen 
carried  in  a  missing  status.  There  is  cur- 
rently no  statutory-  authority  for  this 
purpose.  The  bill  places  the  burden  for 
the  costs  associated  with  such  move- 
ments entirely  upon  the  Government. 
This  differs  from  present  law  pertaining 
to  the  movements  of  trailers  or  mobile 
homes  of  service  members  under  perma- 
nent change  of  station  orders  in  which 
cases  Government  liability  for  costs  is 
somewhat  limited.  Testimony  indicated 
that,  on  the  average,  military  families 
who  move  mobile  homes  pay  approxi- 
mately $243  out  of  their  own  pockets  due 
to  this  limited  liability.  In  the  case  of 
families  of  missing  servicemen,  the  bill 
provides  for  Government  reimburse- 
ment for  all  costs  associated  with  the 
movement  of  mobile  homes. 
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}£i  Speaker,  as  of  July  1.  1972,  there 
were  a  total  of  1.757  members  of  the 
armed  services  who  were  being  carried 
on  the  rolls  in  a  missing  status.  These 
members  have  a  total  of  1,120  families 
who  will  be  eligible  for  the  benefits  af- 
forded by  this  biU.  However,  according 
to  Defense  estimates,  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  that  number  are  expected  to 
take  advantage  of  these  benefits — not 
counting  those  who  might  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  the  mobile  home  provisions. 

There  are  no  estimates  as  to  how  many 
there  might  be  in  this  category,  but  they 
are  beUeved  to  be  few  in  number.  The 
Department  of  Defense  has  indicated 
that  this  bill  would  require  no  increase  to 
its  budgetarj'  requirements. 

The  Department  supports  this  bUl  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  interposed  no  objection  to  its  con- 
sideration. Your  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  unanimously  endorsed  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  likewise. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL  PER- 
SONS TO  THE  SERVICE  ACADE- 
MIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2945)  to 
amend  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  permit  the  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  certain  additional  persons  to  the 
service  academies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

8.2645 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
10  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Section  4342(s)(l)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "40"  and  Inserting  In  place 
thereof  "65"  and  by  striking  out  "service."  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and  by  Inserting 
In  place  thereof  "service,  and  sons  of  mem- 
bers who  are  In  a  'missing  status'  as  defined 
in  section  551(  2 )  of  title  37." 

(2)  Section  6954(a)(1)  U  amended  by 
strUtlng  out  "40"  and  Inserting  In  place  there- 
of "65"  and  by  striking  out  "service."  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  and  by  inserting  In 
place  thereof  "service,  and  sons  of  members 
who  are  in  a  'missing  status"  as  defined  In 
section  551(2)  of  title  37." 

(3)  Section  9342(a)(1)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "40"  and  inserting  In  place  there- 
of "66"  and  by  striking  out  "service."  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  and  by  Inserting  In 
place  thereof  "service,  and  sons  of  members 
who  are  In  a  'missing  status'  as  defined  In 
section  561(2)   of  title  37." 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  everything  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  substitute  the  following : 
That  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  4342(8)  (1)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "40"  and  Inserting  In  place  there- 
of "65"  and  by  striking  out  "service."  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  and  by  Inserting  in 
place  thereof  "service,  sons  of  members  who 
are  tn  a  'missing  status'  as  defined  In  section 
661(2)  of  title  37,  and  sons  of  clvUlan  em- 
ployees who  are  In  'missing  status'  as  defined 
la  section  5661(5)  of  title  5." 


(3)  Section  6964(a)(1)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "40"  and  Inserting  In  place 
thereof  "65"  and  by  striking  out  "service.'  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and  by  Inserting 
In  place  thereof  "service,  sons  of  members 
who  are  m  a  'missing  status'  as  defined  In 
section  551(2)  of  title  37,  and  sons  of  civil- 
ian employees  who  are  in  'missing  status'  as 
defined  m  section  5661  ( 6 )  of  title  5." 

(3)  Section  9343(a)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "40"  and  Inserting  in  place 
thereof  "66"  and  by  striking  out  "service."  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  In 
place  thereof  "service,  sons  of  members  who 
are  In  a  'missing  status'  as  defined  In  section 
561(2)  of  title  37,  and  sons  of  clTlUan  em- 
ployees who  are  In  missing  status'  as  defined 
m  section  5661  (6)  of  tlUe  6." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
lime,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

FEDERAL    CROP     INSXJRANCE     FOR 
FARMERS  UNDER  AGE  21 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  <S.  1139)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act, 
as  amended,  so  as  to  permit  certain  per- 
sons under  21  years  of  age  to  obtain  in- 
surance coverage  under  such  act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  the  Federal  crop  insur- 
ance program  is  now  universally  appli- 
cable throughout  the  continental  United 
States,  including  Hawaii  and  Alaska;  or. 
whether  it  is  still  a  "pilot  project"  lim- 
ited to  selected  counties  throughout  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  is  neither.  It  Is  a  per- 
manent program,  but  it  is  not  available 
in  every  county  in  the  United  States. 
Certain  types  of  insurance  are  available 
in  some  areas.  Certain  other  types  are 
available  in  other  areas.  In  a  good  manj- 
counties  no  insurance  at  all  is  available. 
It  is  available  only  in  those  areas  where 
there  is  enough  business  and  experience 
to  determine  the  rates,  to  make  the 
Federal  agency  feel  that  it  can  main- 
tain a  program  in  those  areas. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
l^resume  that  where  in  the  crops  of  18- 
to  21 -year-olds  are  determined  by  the 
agency  to  be  adequate  and  sufficient  to 
bring  a  good  return,  this  will  be  made 
equally  applicable  so  far  as  Federal  crop 
insurance  in  those  areas  is  concerned.  I 
knovs'  it  had  been  perraanentized.  Actu- 
ally. I  favor  the  program.  It  has  been  very 
:uccessful  in  southwest  Missouri  and  is 
not  duplicative. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  right;  and  that  is 
all  this  bill  does. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration   of  the  bill? 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 


S.  11S9 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxtse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  uf 
AmeHca  in  Congresss  assembled,  That  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act,  as  amended  (7 
UJ8.C.  1601-1619),  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  foUows: 

"PKKSONS    UNDHl    rWXl«TT-ON«     TXAES    OF    AAI 

"Sec.  620.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision or  law,  no  person  shaU  be  denied  In- 
surance under  this  Act  solely  on  the  ground 
that  he  Is  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  If 
such  person  Is  d)  over  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  (2)  has  a  bona  fide  insurable  in- 
terest In  a  crop  as  an  owner-operator,  land- 
lord, tenant  or  sharecropper:  Provided,  That 
any  such  person  who  enters  into  a  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  contract  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  legal  liability  and  have  the  same 
legal  rights  with  respect  to  such  contract  as 
any  person  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. ' 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


EMINENT  DOMAIN  POOL 
ALLOTMENTS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  S,  1545'  to 
amend  section  378i  a  I  of  the  \priciiiturai 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to 
remove  certain  limitations  on  the  estab- 
lishmait  of  acreage  allotments  for  other 
farms  owned  by  persons  whose  farms 
have  been  acquired  by  any  Federal.  St£.te. 
or  other  agency  having  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

8.  1545 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbUd.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  section  378(a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  ma- 
terial preceding  the  proviso  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  Upon  applica- 
tion to  the  county  ccwnmlttee.  within  three 
years  after  the  date  of  such  displacement. 
any  owner  so  displaced  shall  be  entitled  to 
have  allotments  established  for  other  farms 
owned  by  him.  taking  into  consideration  the 
land,  labor,  and  equipment  available  on  such 
other  farms  for  the  production  of  the  com- 
naodlty,  crop-rotation  practices,  and  the  soil 
and  other  physical  factors  affecting  the  pro- 
duction of  the  commodity:". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  re.'id  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

ADDITIONAL  PAY  FOR  PERMANENT 
PROFESSORS  AT  SERVICE  ACAD- 
EMIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  15679' 
to  amend  section  203  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  pay 
for  permanent  professor.';  at  the  U.S.  Mil- 
itary Academy,  U.S.  Naval  Academ>%  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy,  and  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Academj-. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HR.  16679 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
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303(b)   of  title  37,  Unit«l  statea  Code,  la  til  he  reaches  his  36th  year,  at  which  feasors   affected   fail   within  the  t/in  k 

^"S°^'?lelSmK'«'a7ermanent  profes-  P*'^"^  he  would  receive  an  added  $250  percent  of  the  professors  at  the  sS^ce 

sor  at  Tunrtld  Ita^  Lu^  Ac^eS.  "^'r^^?  "Z^^^  ''f}'''^Z "'^T-^'""-  ^^^-  ^V  adding  $3,000  a  yeaVS 

tbe  United  States  Naval  Academy,  or  the  Under  this  bill,  the  uniformed  professor  the   annual  pay  of  the   profeissor  who 

United  States  Air  Porce  Academy,  or  aa  a  would  receive  an  added  S250  per  month  reaches  31  years  of  military  service,  his 

member   of   the   permanent   commissioned  or  $3,000  a  year  at  the  31st  year  of  serv-  income  would  be  increased  to  appr'oxi- 

'«aching  staff  at  the  United  States  Coast  ice,  for  a  total  of  about  $30,000  per  an-  mately  $30,000  yearly.  By  adding  $500 

Chiard  Academy,  an  officer  la.  In  addition  to  num    and    at   his    36th    year,    another  to  the  senior  professor  who  has  reacheri 

'?  P»y  ?f^'^°T^?„?*'  Z^^"^  ^^'^J'*?^  *3.000   per   year,    for  a   total    of    about  his  36th  year  of  service,  his  annual  ta^ 

wise  entitled  under  thla  title,  entitled  to —      »oo  nnn    t^v.^ «™,  _                ^  .  ,                  ••■-.w.  ^^a  cu^uuiu  ui. 

^1    in  t^e  case  Of  an  office^  who  has  over  "^f "°.  T^*'"*«  «^"^«f  ^''^  ^\  OT  some-  come  would  amount  to   approximately 

,31.  but  less  than  38.  years  of  sen-Ice  com-  ^^^^^    he\o^,    what    tne    senior   faculty  $33,000.  This  result  would  approximate 

puted  under  section  306  of  this  title,  addi-  members  at  comparable  civilian  Instltu-  more  closely  the  income  of  the  more  sen- 

tionai  pay  m  the  amount  of  $330  a  month:  or  tions  are  receiving.  The  costs  will  be  ab-  ior  professors  in  civilian  institutions.  As 

"(3)  m  the  case  of  an  officer  who  has  over  sorbed  and  are  generally  on  the  order  of  will  be  noted  from  the  fiscal  data  con- 

38  years  of  aervica  computed  under  section  about  $28,000  to  $56,000  a  year,  affecting  tained  in  this  report,  this  bill  would  af- 

20aof  this  title,  additional  pay  m  the  amount  ggven  to  10  professors  per  year  over  the  feet  some  eight  to  10  professors  per  year 

^!r^dmo^i  pay  may  not  be  used  in  the  next  few  years.  over  the  next  few  years  and  should  offer 

computation  of  retired  pay  "  '^^  ^^^  ^*"  ^^^-  ^^^  ^osts  are  minimal  encouragement  for  ranking  military  pro- 

and  will  do  much  to  assist  in  maintain-  fessors    to    remain    at    the    academies 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  leg-  ing  the  top  faculty  billets  at  the  throughout  their  teaching  careers, 
islatlon  was  referred  to  the  committee  Academies.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  course  of  our 
originally  for  the  purpose  of  providing  Mr.  Speaker,  we  strongly  recommend  hearings  on  this  measure,  I  became  con- 
additional  longevity  increases  for  per-  passage  of  this  bill.  vinced  of  the  validity  of  its  purpose  and 
manent  professors  of  the  U.S.  Military  Mr  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur-  I  urge  its  passage  today. 
Academy  and  for  the  Air  Force  Academy,  Ing  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  this  Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  existing 
who  are  regular  mihtary  members  in  bill.  It  was  established  that  the  contem-  law,  there  is  authority  for  22  permanent 
uniform.  Since  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  poraries  of  military  professors  at  civilian  professors  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
has  a  permanent  military  teaching  staff,  institutions  receive  considerably  higher  and  22  professors  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
and  is  currently  included  in  the  provi-  per  armum  income  for  comparative  rank  Academy,  including  the  deans  of  the 
slons  of  title  37.  uniformity  requires  in-  in  the  academic  com.munity.  For  exam-  faculty  at  each  institution.  At  the  U.S 
eluding  that  service  in  this  measure.  Pi-  pie,  one  study  indicated  that  the  annual  Coast  Guard  Academj'.  the  permanent 
nally,  although  the  Navj-'s  permanent  income  of  a  military  professor  who  is  commissioned  teacliing  staff  consists  of 
teaching  staff  is  composed  of  civilians,  head  of  an  academic  department  is  at  professors  "in  such  numbers  as  the  needs 
the  Naval  Academy  was  added  during  least  11  percent,  and  more  reasonably  of  the  service  require."  As  you  have 
the  markup,  should  the  Navy  have  26  percent,  less  than  that  of  his  civilian  heard,  the  permanent  teaching  staff  at 
occasion  to  utUize  permanent  military  counterpart.  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  Is  composed  of 
professors  in  the  future.  The  permanent  professors  at  the  U.S.  civilians,  but  the  Naval  Academy  was  In- 

The  professors  involved  in  this  bill  are  Militarj'  Academy  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  eluded  in  this  legislation  to  provide  for 

those  with  31  years  of  military  service  Academy,  as  well  as  members  of  the  per-  entitlement  of  any  permanent  military 

who  would  receive  $250  extra  pay  per  manent  military  teaching  staff  of  the  professors  who  may  be  appointed  in  the 

month,  and  those  with  36  years  of  mill-  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy,  are  covered  future. 

tary  service  would  receive  $500  additional  by  special  statutory'  provisions  in  titles  At  the  present  time,  the  pay  and  al- 

pay  per  month.  Such  pay  would  not  be  10.  14.  and  37  of  the  United  States  Code,  lowances  for  senior  professors  at  the 

included  for  retirement  purposes.  Specifically,  these  officers  are  subject  to  serv-ice  academies  are  well  below  compa- 

By  statute,  uniformed  professors  now  .separate  appointment  provisions  by  vir-  rable  salaries  in  the  private  sector.  Un- 

recelve  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  of-  tue   of   their   permanent  status   at  the  der  current  pay  scales,  a  colonel/captain 

fleers  of  their  rank  but  are  taken  off  the  academies,  and  are  taken  off  the  regular  reaches  his  maximiun  pay  at  26  years  of 

regular   promotion   list.   They   are   ap-  promotion  lists:  thus,  at  West  Point  and  services. 

pointed  by  the  President,  by  and  ^ith  the  the  Air  Force  Academy,  they  may  not  The  provisions  of  this  bill  would  in- 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  advance  beyond  the  grade  of  colonel  ex-  crease  the  annual  income  of  professors 
are  subject  to  special  promotion  process  cept  for  one  appointment  at  each  service  reaching  31  years  of  military  service  by 
not  to  exceed  the  grade  of  colonel/  cap-  academy  to  the  office  of  dean,  which  car-  $3,000  per  annum  and  increase  the  an- 
tain  except  for  the  academic  dean  at  ries  with  it  tlie  rank  of  brigadier  general,  nual  income  of  professors  reaching  36 
West  Point  and  at  the  Air  Force  Acad-  At  the  Coast  Guard  Academy,  by  law  a  years  of  military  service  by  $6,000  per  an- 
emy.  who  may  reach  the  rank  of  briga-  member  of  the  permanent  military  num.  Accordingly,  the  academies  would 
dier  general.  Because  of  restrictions  on  teaching  staff  may  not  advance  beyond  hope  to  retain  their  senior  military  pro- 
promotion,  and  to  place  them  in  favor-  the  grade  of  captain.  The  mandatory  re-  fessors  to  the  maximum  possible  extent 
able  comparative  pay  scales  with  their  tirement  age  is  set  at  64  years  at  all  in  all  continuing  competition  for  high- 
civilian  contemporaries,  we  have  unani-  three  institutions,  which  means  that  the  quality  professionals  In  the  academic 
mously  reported  this  bill  to  the  commit-  permanent  professors  may  pass  well  be-  community, 
tee  for  its  approved.  vond  30  years  of  service  prior  to  retire-  No  additional  fimds  are  required  by 

Under  present  pay  scales,  a  colonel  ment.  Under  present  pay  legislation,  the  the  Department  of  Defense  or  the  De- 
reaches  his  maximum  pay  at  26  vears  of  Professor  who  reaches  36  years  of  mill-  partment  of  Transportation  for  the 
service,  which  is:  ^^^  sen'lce  receives  $250  extra  pay  per  Coast  Guard  for  this  year  or  ensuing 
Base   nav                                          «99  iQ«  "^°"^h,  and  such  pay  is  not  included  for  years.  The  financing  would  be  absorbed 

Quarters"'"" 3  ofle  retirement  purposes.  within  existing  avaUable  resources.  Tak- 

subsistence' "       '574  ^^ince  this  measure  addressed  Itself  to  ing  Into  account  the  number  of  profes- 

' f^e  senior  military  professors— that  is,  sors  of  all  academies  who  would  be  ell- 
Total  26  868  ^"°^®  ""^^  ^^^^  reached  31  years  of  mill-  glble  year  by  year,  and  those  who  would 

Th<- i»  tK«  ,^f»i  fl^  >- «-     ,n           '  tary  .service  and  those  who  have  reached  be  retiring,  the  additional  costs  over  the 

This  is  the  total  figure  for  10  years  un-  36  years  of  military  service^the  pro-  next  5  years  would  be  as  follows: 


Fiscal  year- 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


m  ^7,  1972 
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U.S.  Military  Ac»<j«my „,  ,.. 

U  S.  Atf  Fo»c«  Acadtmy *H' «S 

U.S.  CoMt  Guard  Audtiny ------"-"-Illllllllii^IIIIIlIIIIIIIIilllli;."'." 3  OOO 

'"^ "-" i!^ 


J24,  250 
9,000 
3,000 


J25,  250 
9.000 
3.000 


M3.  ?50 
12,250 
3.000 


$33,250 
19,750 
3,000 


Mr  Speaker,  my  expenence  on  the 
B/^d  of  Visitors  at  West  Point  has  con- 
!^  me  that  this  legislation  is  neces- 
!^  maintain  a  high  caUber  penna- 
nt staff  and  I  urge  its  passage  today. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
yjoae,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider wa«  laid  oa  the  table. 

AirrHORlZING  DISPOSAL  OP  NICKEL 
PROM  THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  tS.  3086)  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  nickel  from  the 
national  stockpile. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  understand  this  bill  and 
I  have  read  the  report  in  detail. 

The  only  point  I  should  like  to  raise. 
Mr  Speaker,  is  whether  or  not,  in  fact, 
the  determination  by  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  is  worthwhile — and 
by  'worthwhile,"  Mr.  Speaker.  I  mean 
carefully  determined,  with  proper  judg- 
ment and  complete  possession  of  all  fac- 
tors—when they  say  that  our  objective 
in  this  particular  stockpile  of  nickel  is 
•'zero"  and  at  the  present  time,  therefore. 
any  is  in  excess? 

Certainly  nickel  is  one  of  the  compo- 
nents of  critical  alloys  of  steel,  and  we 
have  frittered  away,  given  away  or 
through  a  technical  process  gotten  into 
the  Department  of  State  position,  Mr. 
Speaker,  where  we  are  importing  many 
of  our  alloys  of  steel  for  use  in  the  United 
States. 

In  line  with  the  fear  of  some  of  us  that 
we  are  becoming  a  nonproductive  nation 
and  think  we  can  live  on  service  alone 
and  procure  everything  from  abroad, 
where  there  is  more  favorable  production 
cost;  I  wonder  if  in  fact  we  do  have  a 
nickel  objective  of  zero? 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Florida,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, for  the  purpose  of  an  answer. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  projected 
safe  supplies  of  nickel  in  an  emergency 
period  now  exceed  requirements  by  a 
•>vide  margin.  In  Canada,  all  three  major 
suppliers,  International  Nickel.  Falcon- 
bridge,  and  Sherritt- Gordon,  have 
greatly  expanded  production  in  the  last 
few  years  and  have  considerable  poten- 
tial for  further  expansion.  Increasing 
amounts  of  nickel  are  being  imported 
from  New  Caledonia  and  Australia. 
Future  U.S.  import  sources  of  nickel  also 
include  coimtries  in  Latin  America, 
Indonesia,  and  Africa. 

As  you  know,  the  stockpile  is  not  based 
entirely  on  the  amoimt  of  nickel  or  any 
other  product  that  is  available  in  the 
United  States  per  se.  Reliance  is  had  on 
these  nations  which  are  expected  to  be 
and  hoped  to  be  friendly  from  the  stand- 
point of  commerce  in  the  future.  This  is 
the  same  criterion  that  we  laid  Jown  for 
everj'one.  If  we  changed  it,  we  would 
have  to  do  it  for  aU  bills.  It  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  authorities  In  the  adminis- 
tration, including  the  mllltarj',  that  this 
is  a  wise  and  safe  margin  which  we  have. 
That  is  the  evidence  we  have,  and  we 


have  no  evidence  to  the  contrary.  "Sctoods 
spoke  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  of  May  31,  1972,  the 

total  inventory  of  nickel  held  by  General 
Services  Administration  was  approxi- 
mately 38,876  short  tons,  all  of  which  Is 
excess. 

On  Febniary  9,  1971,  the  OfBce  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  revised  the 
nickel  objective  to  zero,  thus  determining 
that  this  quantity  Is  excess  to  stockpile 
needs. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  stock- 
pile nickel  was  $1,181.34  per  short  ton. 
The  current  estimated  market  price  for 
standard,  commercial  type  nickel  is 
$2,660  per  short  ton. 

■me  nickel  authorized  for  disposal  un- 
der this  proposed  legislation  will  be 
transferred  to  the  U.S.  Mint  for  their  use 
in  the  production  of  coinage. 

This  material  has  been  in  the  stockpile 
for  a  period  of  9  to  15  years. 

The  aimual  storage  cost  is  $44,000. 

PtmPOSS    OF    THI    BZ1.L 


The  legislation  would  provide  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  disposition  of  ap- 
proximately 38,876  short  tons  of  nickel 
from  the  national  stockpile.  In  addition, 
the  bill  would  waive  the  6-month  waiting 
period  ordinarily  required  for  disposi- 
tion of  strategic  and  critical  material 
from  the  national  stockpile. 

BASIC    LAW NATIONAL    STOCltPILE 

Under  section  2  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act — 50 
U.S.C.  98a— the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  determine  which  mate- 
rials are  strategic  and  critical  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  and  the  quality  and 
quantities  of  such  materials  which  shall 
be  stockpiled  under  the  act. 

Section  2(e)  authorizes  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  at  the  direction  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness,  to  dispose  of  any  materials 
held  pursuant  to  the  act  which  are  no 
longer  needed  because  of  any  revised  de- 
termination made  pursuant  to  section  2. 
Notice  of  any  disposition  must  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Armed 
Ser\'ices  Committee  of  eacli  House 
thereof.  The  plan  and  date  of  disposition 
must  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of 
material  to  be  released,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  producers,  processors,  and  con- 
sumers against  disruption  of  their  usual 
markets.  The  express  approval  of  the 
Congress  of  any  proposed  disposition  is 
required  imless  the  revised  determina- 
tion, referred  to  above,  is  by  reason  of 
obsolescence  of  the  material  to  be  dis- 
posed of. 

SUPPLEMENTAL    STOCKPILE 

The  legislation  which  established  the 
supplemental  stockpile,  section  104(b)  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954—68  Stat.  456— 
provided  that  materials  shall  be  released 
from  the  supplemental  stockpile  only 
imder  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act. 


DISPOaALB  FECK   THI  KATIONAt  BTOOCriLX  AND 
SUPPLSMrNTAL    STOCXPn* 

As  indicated  in  the  statutes  cited  above, 
congressional  approval  is  required  for  the 
disposal  of  materials  in  both  the  natiocial 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile 
except  in  those  instances  where  the  pro- 
posed disposal  action  is  based  on  a  deter- 
mination that  the  material  has  bectone 
obsolescent  for  use  during  time  of  war. 

Since  the  proposed  disposal  of  nickel  is 
not  based  on  obsolescence,  the  proposed 
disposal  requires  the  express  approval  of 
the  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  waive  the 
procedural  requirements  of  section  3  of 
the  Stock  Piling  Act — 50  U.S.C.  98b— with 
reapect  to  publication  and  transmittal  of 
notice  and  the  6-month  waiting  period. 
The  bill  would,  however,  preserve  the 
substantive  reqtiirements  of  section  3 
with  respect  to  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  against  avoidable  loss  and 
the  protection  of  producers,  processors, 
and  consumers  against  avoidable  disrup- 
tion of  their  usual  markets.  Thus,  the 
waiver  will  permit  the  immediate  disposal 
of  nickel  upon  enactment  of  S.  3086. 

NICKEL 

Nickel  is  a  hard,  silver-white,  ductile 
metal  having  high  resistsince  to  corro- 
sion and  abrasion.  It  is  used  as  an  alloy 
to  strengthen  and  harden  steel  and  other 
metals.  Its  major  use  is  as  an  alloy  in 
steel,  especially  in  the  production  of 
stainless  steel,  high-temperature  alloys 
and  monel  metal.  The  material  is  essen- 
tial in  the  production  of  jet  engines,  air- 
craft frames,  armor  plate,  magnets,  and 
electroplating. 

The  principal  import  sources  for  nickel 
are  Canada  and  Norway. 

METHOD    or    DISPOSAL 

The  method  of  disposal  is  set  forth  in 
section  2  of  the  bill  and  provides  that, 
unless  otherwise  authorized  by  law.  dis- 
posals may  be  made  only  after  publicly 
advertising  for  bids,  except  when:  Rrst, 
the  material  is  transferred  to  a  Federal 
agency,  second,  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  determines  that  other 
methods  of  disposition  are  necessary  to 
protect  the  United  States  against  avoid- 
able loss  or  to  protect  producers,  proc- 
essors, and  consumers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets,  or 
third,  sales  are  made  pursuant  to  requests 
received  from  other  Federal  agencies  in 
furtherance  of  authorized  program 
objectives  of  such  agencies. 

In  this  instance,  the  General  Services 
Administration  has  advised  that  the  en- 
tire amoimt  of  nickel  will  be  transferred 
to  the  U.S.  Mint  for  their  use  in  the  pro- 
duction of  coinage. 

The  disposal  of  nickel  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Mint.  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
will  result  in  increasing  budget  receipts 
of  General  Services  Administration  in 
the  amount  of  the  value  of  such  trans- 
ferred nickel.  The  coinage  metal  fund, 
through  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint 
obtains  coinage  meal,  includes  as  an  asset 
of  the  fund  the  monetary  value  of  such 
metals.  Consequently,  the  acquisition  of 
coinage  metal  is  treated  as  an  exchange 
of  cash  for  an  asset  of  equivalent  value 
with  no  effect  on  the  balance  of  the  fund 


36,250 


37.250 


4«,750 


56,000 
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or  on  budget  expenditures  of  the  Treaa- 
ury  Departmait. 

PBUOOK    KXVIXW    or    PROCKAM 

The  disposal  program  will  be  subject 
to  continuous  scrutiny  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  will  consult 
with  other  Federal  agencies  concerned  at 
any  time  he  considers  such  action  ad- 
visable, or  any  time  consultation  Is  re- 
quested by  such  agencies.  If  any  signifi- 
cant modification  of  the  program  appears 
necessary  or  advisable  as  a  result  of  such 
consultation,  the  change  will  be  publicly 
announced. 

PBODUCTTOl*    AND    COlfSUMPTlON 

U.S.  mine  production  of  nickel  in  1971 
amounted  to  17,038  short  tons.  U.S.  con- 
sumption of  nickel  was  128.806  tons  in 
1971.  U.S.  Imports  of  nickel  (metal  con- 
tent' were  142,083  short  tons  in  1971. 
Principal  import  sources  for  metal  are 
Canada.  82  percent;  Norway.  8  percent; 
jmd  other.  10  percent. 

U.S.  exports — including  scrap-gross 
weight — for  1971  were  26.143  short  tons. 

FISCAL    OATA 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
result  in  no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  disposal  of  nickel  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  will  result  in  increasing 
budget  receipts  of  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration in  the  amount  of  the  value 
of  such  transferred  nickel. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man argues  persuasively,  as  always,  and 
obviouiily  he  h&s  done  his  homework. 
I  only  asked  the  question  because  I  used 
to  serve  on  the  committee  that  the  gen- 
tleman now  chairs.  I  believe  that  the 
first  6  years  I  was  in  the  Congress  I 
served  on  that  subcommittee. 

During  that  time  the  same  Off.ce  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  determined 
that  the  objective  on  the  stockpile  of 
lead  was  also  zero.  We  raised  consider- 
able question  at  that  time,  and  it  in- 
volved an  exchange  between  Mexico  and 
Canada  and  led  to  these  prearrange- 
ments.  Since,  a  stockpile  quota  a  short- 
tons  has  been  reestablished. 

I  full  well  understand  the  gentlemen's 
remarks  that  we  do  have  obligations  to 
our  sister  nations  of  the  -.vorld  and  we 
must  trade  and  exchange  with  them. 
Actually,  what  he  is  saying,  though,  is 
insofar  as  the  critical  alloys  of  steels 
are  concerned  we  are  by  this  determina- 
tion going  on  complete  dependence  of 
other  nations  across  our  bor^^ers  and 
overseas. 

Mr  BENNETT.  That  is  certainly  true 
as   to   some  products   in   the   stockpile. 

Mr.  K.'XLL.  I  would  hope  the  distin- 
ijulshed  iientleman  from  Florida  and  his 
subcommittee  will  maintain  active  juris- 
diction and  surveillance  in  this  area,  not 
only  with  regard  to  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  but  with  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  which  dis- 
poses of  these  items.  They  do  a  good 
job  of  disposing  without  upsetting  prices 
on  the  market,  and  so  forth— in  order 
to  allow  our  consumers  and  manufac- 
turers the  necessities.  In  this  case  the 
United  States  mints  will  receive  the 
"surplus"  nickel  nickles  in  order  to  have 
and  to  mint  nickel-clad  money  with 
which  to  operate.  I  hope  they  maintain 
active  surveillance  and  supervision  over 


the  three  stockpiles,  to  see  that  we  keep 
some  of  the  critical  alloys  of  steel  avail- 
able at  All  times  in  our  stockpiles  re- 
gardless of  the  determination  made 
either  by  computers  or  so-called  stockpile 
experts,  some  of  whom  by  appointment 
have  become  overnight  experts  in  their 
field,  although  not  in  truth  over  and 
above  that  of  the  gentleman  and  his 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  We  will  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  purpose  of  careful  surveil- 

1  ft.n  p.p 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Will  the  genUeman 
from  Missouri  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  the  chairman  of  the 
objectors  on  the  majority  side. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  my  friend  from  Missouri  for 
taking  the  time  he  has  taken,  and  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  he 
has  made  in  this  particular  matter. 

I  will  state  here  today  we  have  two  in- 
stances, one  where  it  is  felt  the  require- 
ments are  nil  and  we  produce  nothing 
in  this  country  as  far  as  adding  to  the 
nickel  requirements  are  concerned.  In 
the  other  we  are  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  lead  where  requirements  are  not 
nil.  However,  the  question  of  what  this 
will  do  to  the  market  and  to  the  domestic 
industry  of  lead  is  particularly  at  stake 
here. 

I  wish  to  commend  my  friend  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado,  for  his  comments 
on  this  matter,  and  to  say  that  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  is  well 
aware  of  this  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  present  time  there 
has  been  testimony  received  by  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations dealing  with  critical  supplies 
and  defense  materiels.  and  I  have  had 
the  advantage  of  reading  some  of  that 
testimony  as  well  as  the  report  put  out 
by  the  subcommittee,  and  it  "shivers  my 
timbers"  to  think  that  we  have  an 
agency  of  our  Government  that  says  that 
we  have  a  stockpile  objective  of  "zero" 
for  nickel,  and  then  to  hear  the  state- 
ment that  we  can  always  obtain  it  from 
our  friendly  neighbors  with  whom  we 
engage  in  favored-nations  trade  when 
we  are  at  the  same  time  importing  all  of 
our  critical  steel  alloys  which  are  the 
result  of  our  technical  breakthroughs, 
magnanimously  given  away,  and  which 
are  needed  so  badly  if  we  are  to  maintain 
supremacy  in  technical  development, 
engineering  development,  and  actual 
production  of  phototypes  that  we  will 
certainly  need  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  object  to  this 
particular  bUl  on  the  basis  of  the  answer 
given  to  me  by  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr.  Bennett^  and  I,  therefore, 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
3.  3086 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,  That   the 


Administrator  of  General  Serrlow  Is  banb* 
authorised  to  dl^oee  of  approzlmatMT 
thirty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  ut^ 
seventy-six  short  tons  of  nickel  now  bat^j 
In  the  national  stockpile  established  pur- 
suant to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rtftls  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  9ft-98h) 
Such  disposition  may  be  made  wlthont 
regard  to  the  reqiilretnents  of  section  8  ot  th« 
Strategic  and  Critical  Mikterlals  Stock  PtUnc 
Act:  Provided.  That  the  time  and  method  of 
disposition  shall  be  fixed  with  due  reganl 
to  the  protection  of  the  United  States  agaliut 
avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  consiuners  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  market*. 

Szc.  2.  (a)  Disposals  of  the  material 
covered  by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after 
publicly  advertising  for  bids,  except  ag  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  u 
otherwise  authorized  by  law.  All  bids  may 
be  rejected  when  it  Is  in  the  public  intertat 
to  do  so. 

(b)  The  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
be  disposed  of  without  advertising  for  bid* 
If— 

f  1 )  the  material  is  to  be  transferred  to  any 
agency  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  Administrator  determines  thu 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  advertlsUif 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  produc- 
ers, processors,  and  consumers  against  avoid- 
able disruption  of  their  usual  markets;  or 

(3)  sales  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to 
requests  received  from  other  ager.cles  of  the 
United  States  In  furtherance  of  authorized 
program  objectives  of  such  agencies. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  waa 
laid  on  the  table. 
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(1)  the  material  Is  to  be  transferred  to  an 
jLocf  of  the  United  States; 


(2)  the    Administrator    determines 


that 


DISPOSAL  OF  LEAD  FROM  NA- 
TIONAL STOCKPILE  AND  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL STOCKPILE 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (S.  764)  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  lead  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemen- 
tal stockpile. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
S.  764 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  oi  General  Services  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  oi  approximately  four 
hundred  ninety  eight  thousand  short  tons 
of  lead  now  held  in  the  national  stockpile 
established  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
98-98h)  and  the  supplemental  stockpile  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  104(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1964,  68  Stat.  456,  as  amended  by 
73  Stat.  607.  Such  disposition  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  PUlng  Act:  Provided.  That  the  time 
and  method  of  disposition  shall  be  fixed 
with  due  regard  to  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  against  avoidable  loss  and  the 
protection  of  producers,  processors,  and  con- 
.sumers  against  avoidable  disruption  of  their 
usual  markets. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Disposals  of  the  material  oov- 
ered  by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  aft« 
pubUdy  advertising  for  bids,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  u 
otherwise  authorized  by  law.  All  bids  may  be 
rejected  when  It  in  in  the  public  Interest  to 
do  so. 

(b)  The  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
be  disposed  of  without  advertising  for  bids 
if— 


mathods  of  disposal  other  than  by  advertls- 
^  are  necessary  to  protect  the  United 
9totes  against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect 
Queers  processors,  and  consumers  against 
^dable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets; 

"'(J)  sales  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  re- 
QUMts  received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  SUtes  In  furtherance  of  authorized 
program  objectives  of  such  agencies. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  of 
May  30,  1972,  the  total  Inventory  of  lead 
held  by  General  Services  Administration 
was  approximately  1,118,876  short  tons. 
The  present  stockpUe  objective,  estab- 
lished December  3,  1969,  is  530,000  short 

tons.  .       . 

General  Services  Administration  has 
currently  available  for  sale  approxi- 
mately 81,000  short  tons.  About  15,000 
short  tons  of  this  is  for  direct  use  by  the 
Oovermnent  and  was  authorized  by  Pub- 
lic Law  89-9.  Approximately  66,000  short 
ions  are  available  for  commercial  sale 
under  Public  Law  91-^6.  The  additional 
excess  of  approximately  498,000  short 
wns,  is  covered  by  S.  764. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  the 
lead  in  the  national  and  supplemental 
stockpiles  was  $289  per  short  ton.  The 
current  published  market  price  for 
standard,  commercial  type  lead  ranees 
between  $310  and  $320  per  short  ton.  This 
material  has  been  in  the  stockpile  for  a 
period  of  8  to  24  years.  The  annual  stor- 
age cost  is  $54,780. 

Pt'EPOSk    or    THE    BILL 

The  legislation  would  provide  Congres- 
sional approval  of  the  disposition  of  ap- 
proximately 498,000  short  tons  of  lead 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile.  In  addition,  the  bill 
would  waive  the  6-month  waiting  period 
ordinarily  required  for  disposition  of 
strategic  and  critical  material  from  the 
national  stockpile. 

BASIC    LAW 
NATIONAL    STOCKPILK 

Under  .section  2  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act  (50 
U5.C.  98a) ,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
ESnergency  Preparedness  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  determine  which  mate- 
rials are  strategic  and  critical  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  and  the  quality  and 
quantities  of  such  materials  which  shall 
be  stockpiled  under  the  act. 

Section  i(e>  authorizes  General  Serv- 
i(»5  Administration,  at  the  direction  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness,  to  dispose  of  any  materials 
held  pursuant  to  the  act  which  are  no 
longer  needed  because  of  any  revised 
determination  made  pursuant  to  section 
2.  Notice  of  any  disposition  must  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  each  House  there- 
of. The  plan  and  date  of  disposition  must 
be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  against  avoid- 
able loss  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of  ma- 
terial to  be  released,  and  the  protection 
of  producers,  processors,  and  consumers 
against  disruption  of  their  usual  mar- 
kets. The  express  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress of  any  proposed  disposition  is  re- 
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quired  unless  the  revised  determination, 
referred  to  above,  is  by  resison  of  obso- 
lescence of  the  material  to  be  disposed 

of. 

BtTPPlXMXNTAL    STOCIOTLS 

The  legislation  which  established  the 
supplemental  stockpile,  section  104(b) 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1964  (68  Stat.  456) , 
provided  that  materials  shall  be  released 
from  the  supplemental  stockpile  only  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act. 

DISPOSALS   rEOM   THI   NATIONAL   STOCKPrLS   AKD 
STTPPLKMEKTAL    STOCKFILE 

As  indicated  in  the  statutes  cited 
above,  congressional  approval  is  required 
for  the  disposal  of  materials  in  both  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile  except  in  those  instances  where 
the  proposed  disposal  action  is  based  on  a 
determination  that  the  material  has  be- 
come obsolescent  for  use  during  time  of 
war. 

Since  the  proposed  disposal  of  lead  is 
not  based  on  obsolescence,  the  proposed 
disposal  requires  the  express  approval 
of  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  waive  the 
procedural  requirements  of  section  3  of 
the  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98b)  with 
respect  to  publication  and  transmittal  of 
notice  and  the  6-month  waithig  period. 
The  bill  would,  however,  preserve  the 
substantive  requirements  of  section  3 
with  respect  to  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  against  avoidable  loss  and 
the  protection  of  producers,  processors, 
and  consumers  against  avoidable  disrup- 
tion of  their  usual  markets.  Thus,  the 
waiver  will  permit  the  immediate  dis- 
posal of  lead  upon  enactment  of  S.  764. 

IX  AD 

Lead  is  the  heaviest  and  the  softest  of 
the  common  metals.  Its  surface  oxidizes 
easily,  but  is  then  resistant  to  corrosion. 
Many  of  its  uses  depend  on  its  noncor- 
rosion  properties.  It  is  also  a  poor  con- 
ductor of  electricity,  X-rays,  and  gamma 
rays.  It  becomes  hard  and  brittle  on  re- 
peated melting  due  to  the  formation  of 
oxides.  The  tensile  strength  of  lead  is 
low,  but  it  is  very  malleable.  Lead  and 
its  components  are  highly  poisonous.  The 
principal  grades  of  pig  leswl  marketed 
are:  Corroding  lead,  99.99  percent  pure, 
is  used  in  producing  white  lead  and  bat- 
tery oxides;  chemical  lead,  99.92  percent 
pure  with  some  silver  and  copper,  is  used 
for  storage  batteries,  cable  coverings, 
pipes,  and  sheet;  desilvered  lead,  99.85 
percent  pure,  is  used  in  cables,  solder 
and  shot;  conunon  lead  99.73  percent 
pure;  and  work  lead  from  the  blast  fiu:- 
naces  before  the  silver  is  extracted. 

Lead  is  used  in  storage  batteries,  cable 
coverings,  ammunition,  gasoline  addi- 
tives, pigments,  and  solder. 

Sources:  Canada,  Australia,  Peru,  Hon- 
duras, Mexico,  and  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 

lACTHOD    or   DISPOSAL 

The  General  Services  Administration 
proposes  to  make  the  lead  available:  For 
sale;  for  transfer  to  agencaes  of  tlae  U.S. 
Government;  or  to  the  extent  author- 
ized by  law.  as  payments  for  expensee 
(including  transportation  and  other  ac- 


cessorial expenses)  of  acquisition  of  ma- 
terials, or  of  refining,  processing,  benefli- 
ciating,  or  rotating  materials,  pursuant 
to  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act.  50  U.S.C.  98b, 
and  of  processing  and  refining  materials 
pursuant  to  section  303(d)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended.  50 
U.S.C.  App.  2093(d). 

BATS    or   DISPOSAL 

G8A  proposes  to  make  the  498.000 
short  tons  of  excess  lead  available  for 
commercial  sale  over  a  period  of  years. 
The  quantities  and  timing  of  disposals 
will  be  determined  upcm  evaluation  of 
previous  sales  and  current  market  con- 
ditions. Quantities  of  this  material  re- 
quired for  transfer  directly  to  Govern- 
ment agencies  will  be  over  and  above 
those  involved  in  the  commercial  sales 
program. 

PEXiooic  Bxvirw  or  pbogkam 

The  disposal  program  will  be  subject 
to  continuous  scrutiny  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  wiU  consult 
with  other  Federal  agencies  concerned 
at  any  time  he  considers  such  action  ad- 
\'isable,  or  at  any  time  consultation  is  re- 
quested by  such  agencies.  If  any  signifi- 
cant modification  of  the  program  appears 
necessary  or  ad\'isable  as  a  result  of  such 
consultation,  the  change  will  be  publicly 
annoimced. 

PRODUCTION    AND    CONSUMPTION 

World  mine  production  of  lead  <  metal 
content)  totaled  3,673,377  short  tons  In 
1971,  of  which  the  U.S.  accoimted  for 
573,377  short  tons.  U.S.  refinery  output 
of  primary  lead  was  669,731  short  tons 
in  1971. 

Domestic  consumption  of  metal  was 
1.392,400  short  tons  in  1971,  compared 
with  1,360,552  short  tons  in  1970.  In  1971 
imports  for  consiunption  of  lead  ores 
totaled  88,288  short  tons  and  pigs  and 
bars,  192,571  short  tons.  Import  sources 
for  ores  in  1971  were  Canada  41  percent; 
Australia  13  percent;  Peru  23  percent; 
Honduras  21  percent;  and  other  coun- 
tries 2  percent;  for  pigs  and  bars,  Aus- 
tralia 22  percent;  Mexico  15  percent; 
Peru  19  percent:  Canada  30  percent; 
and  other  countries  14  percent. 

Exports  (Including  scraps),  for  1971 
was  15,498  short  tons. 

FISCAL    DATA 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
result  in  no  additional  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  but  will  result  in  sub- 
stantial return  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
as  a  consequence  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  lead  now  held  in  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  pass- 
ed, and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  MembCTs 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
armed  services  bills  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  AGNES  RECOVERY  ACT  OF 
1972_MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNTIED  STATES 
iH    DOC.  NO.  92-324) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Tropical  Storm  Agnes  has  caused  un- 
paralleled destruction  in  manj-  areas  of 
the  eastern  United  States.  More  than 
128.000  homes  and  busmesses  have  been 
damaged  or  destroyed,  and  whole  com- 
munities have  been  dealt  a  heav^,-  blow. 
The  losses  to  so  many  mdividuals  can- 
not be  measured  only  in  terms  of  de- 
struction of  property  and  belongings; 
they  must  also  be  counted  in  terms  of 
loss  of  jobs,  disruption  of  families,  per- 
sonal privation,  and  anxiety  about  the 
future.  In  the  whole  history  of  our  Na- 
tion, we  have  not  before  encountered 
such  massive  destruction  over  so  wide- 
spread an  area  as  a  result  of  natural 
disaster. 

Individuals,  private  groups  and  gov- 
ernments have  responded  magnificently 
to  this  calamity  m  the  finest  tradition 
of  neighbor  helping  neighbors.  The 
stamina,  the  courage  and  the  spirit  to 
fight  back  and  recover  are  already  evi- 
dent throughout  the  devastated  areas. 
My  sUtement  of  July  12.  1972  summa- 
rized these  impressive  efforts.  I  also 
pomted  out  at  that  time,  however,  that 
an  unparalleled  disaster  requires  ex- 
traordinary measures  to  help  in  recovery. 
I  announced  my  intention  to  recommend 
to  the  Congress  supplementary  and  mas- 
sive measures  aimed  at  short-  and  long- 
term  recovery.  I  herew-ith  transmit  those 
recommendations,  and  the  proposed  leg- 
uslation  to  carry  them  out. 

My  proposals  are  in  three  parts. 
First.  I  proposed  the  Agnes  Recovery 
Act  of  1972.  This  measure  deals  with  dis- 
aster loans  for  homeowners,  farmers,  and 
businessmen.   Because   of   the   unprece- 
dented scope  of  the  destruction,  unprec- 
edented measures  to  deal  with  it  are  re- 
quired. Under  the  provisions  of  this  pro- 
posal, disaster  loans  for  Agnes  victims 
would  be  changed  from  present  law  in 
the  following  ways: 
— The  maximum  amount  of  principal 
which  can  be  cancelled  or  forgiven 
would  be  increased  from  $2,500  to 
$5,000  on  loans  made  by  the  Small 
Business     Administration     or     the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 
— The   forgiveness   feature   would   be 
applicable  to  the  first  dollar  of  a 
loan  rather  than  after  the  repay- 
ment of  the  first  $500  of  principal 
as  is  now  the  case. 
— The    Interest    rate    on    the    loans 
would  be  dropped  to  1  percent  in- 
stead of  its  current  rate  of  S's  per- 
cent. 


This  liberalized  assistance  to  individual 
homeowners  and  small  businessmen  can 
mean  the  difference  between  recovery 
and  bankruptcy  or  ruin.  The  situation 
is  urgent.  Individual  people  are  now  mak- 
ing decisions  on  whether  to  rebuild  or 
not.  While  my  proposal  would  apply  ret- 
roactively to  all  victims  of  Agnes,  it  is 
important  to  them  to  know  now  the 
terms  of  assistance  which  will  be  avail - 
lible  to  them. 

Therefore.  I  call  on  the  Congress  to 
respond  to  this  emergency  by  acting  on 
the  Agnes  Recovery  Act  so  that  it  can 
become  law  within  one  week. 

Second,  I  recommend  supplemental  ap- 
propriations totaling  $1,569,800,000  for 
this  emergency,  the  largest  single  request 
of  its  kind  in  our  history.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  funds  would  be  used 
for  disaster  loans,  with  $1.3  billion  for 
the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
$1.8  million  for  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. The  SBA  funds  would  be 
used  to  provide  loans  for  homeowners 
and  small  businessmen  in  disaster  areas 
whose  property  has  been  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed. The  FHA  funds  would  provide 
sufficient  personnel  to  process  expedi- 
tiously loan  requests  in  rural  areas,  for 
which  adequate  loan  funds  now  exist. 
Also  included  in  my  supplemental  re- 
quest are: 

—An  additional  $200  million  for  the 
President's  Disaster  Relief  Fund,  to 
speed  repair  and  reconstruction  of 
public  facilities  and  to  provide  tem- 
porary housing,  food  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 
— $40  million  for  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration,  $16  mil- 
lion for  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  and  $12  million  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  all  to  assist  in 
the  recovery  of  damaged  communi- 
ties. The  funds  for  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers would  go  toward  flood  con- 
trol  projects   in    the   Susquehanna 
River  Basin. 
Third.   I  recommend  that  the  exist- 
ing authorization  for  appropriations  for 
highway  emergency  relief  be  increased 
by  $200  million.  Current  authority  lim- 
its amounts  to  $50  million  per  year,  which 
is  clearly  not  adequate  to  cope  with  a 
disaster  of  this  magnitude. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  also  act 
promptly  on  these  second  and  third 
pn>posals. 

The  Federal  Government  must  act 
quickly  and  decisively  to  do  its  part  in 
providing  relief  and  aiding  recovery  in 
a  cooperative  effort  with  the  States  and 
communities  struck  by  Agnes.  We  can 
do  no  less.  I  am  confident  that  the  Con- 
gress will  share  this  view. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  Hoitse.  July  17,  1972. 


with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  dig. 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and  re- 
que-^t  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
theieon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs 
Perkins.  PtrciNSKi.  Hawkins,  Wn..^ 
LiAM  D.  Ford,  Mrs.  Mink,  and  Messrs. 
Meeds,  Quie,  Erlenborn,  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Ruth. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  12350,  ECONOMIC  OPPORTU- 
NITY AMENDMENTS  OF  1972 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  'H.R.  12350)  to 
provide  for  the  continuation  of  programs 
authorized  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  and  for  other  purposes, 


EXTENDING  FOR  90  DAYS  TIME  FOR 
COMMENCING  ACTIONS  ON  BE- 
HALF OF  AN  INDIAN  TRIBE,  BAND 
OR  GROUP 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iHJl.  15869 1  to  ex- 
tend for  90  days  the  time  for  commenc- 
ing actions  on  behalf  of  an  Indian  tribe, 
band,  or  group. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  do  not  have  a  copy  of 
the  bill  available,  and,  from  the  reading 
of  the  title  and  the  preamble,  it  Is  dif- 
ficult to  know  whether  this  has  been 
available  imder  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970,  the  requisite  3  days  or  not. 

I  wonder,  if  I  would  yield,  if  the  gen- 
tleman proposing  the  legislation  would 
explain  the  document  room  situation 
and  or  whether  the  wai\er  involves  the 
Reorganization  Act  or  not.  and  if  so  the 
necessity  for  this  urgent  procedure. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  .Ari- 
zona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Let  me  say,  the  presentation  of  this 
bill  violates  everj-  rule  of  orderly  pro- 
cedure. The  bill  has  not  been  available 
for  more  than  25  minutes,  when  it  wa* 
introduced  at  the  time  the  House  con- 
vened. 

This  is  an  emergency  and  the  situation 
very  briefly  is  this. 

Six  years  ago  a  bill  was  passed  per- 
mitting the  Federal  Government  to  bring 
claims  against  State  governments  and 
against  private  individuals  on  behalf  of 
Indians. 

This  bill,  or  this  act  rather,  had  a 
statute  of  limitations  of  6  years  and  that 
6-year  statute  of  limitations  will  expire 
tonight  at  midnight  unless  some  kind  of 
extension  is  arranged. 

This  bill  was  in  the  Judiciary  Comnut- 
tee  because  of  a  delayed  report  down- 
town. It  was  overlooked.  No  one  noted  it 
until  we  were  getting  ready  to  leave  for 
this  little  friendly  vacation  that  some  of 
us  had  in  Miami  last  week,  and  I  arrived 
back  this  morning  to  be  told  that  unless 
action  were  taken  today  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Seante,  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, that  American  Indians  would  lose 
some  very,  very  valuable  rights. 

So  what  the  bill  does  is  simply  to  ex- 
tend the  statute  by  90  days.  This  will  give 
us  imtil  October  for  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  consider  this  matter  and  to 
come  out  with  some  longer  extension,  if 
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that  is  indicated  after  their  delibera- 
tions It  IS  a  stopgap,  hold  the  line  for  M 
days  to  preserve  the  very  valuable  rights 
of  American  Indians  which  will  be  lost 
if  we  do  not  act  today. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly  ap- 
nreciate  the  gentleman  from  Arizona's 
forthrightness  and  candor  in  his  open- 
■ng  statement,  and  I  must  say  that  I  ob- 
served hi:u  performing  as  in  an  Indian 
rain  dance  en  the  question  that  ae.  him- 
self brings  up  re  a  recent  convention. 
doubtless  seeking  largess  from  lieaven.  or 
something  else  that  is  completely  nonun- 
derstandable  to  most  of  the  \aewing  pub- 
lic. 

But  be  that  as  it  may 

Mr.  UDALL.  We  tried  to  put  it  off  imtil 
the  gentleman  was  in  bed. 

Mr  HALL.  Is  it  his  responsibility  to 
see  that  this  is  brought  up  before  the 
legislation  and  the  existing  statute  lapse. 
Ordinarily  I  believe  this  would  be  in  the 
Committee  nn  the  Judiciary;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  UDALL.  It  is  a  Judiciary-  Commit- 
tee bill.  Because  I  was  one  of  the  original 
sponsors  of  th.  legislation.  I  was  asked 
to  see  if  I  could  not  put  together  an  effort 
here  today  to  get  this  90-day  extension 
passed;  but  the  bill  will  be  referred  to 
the  Judiciarj'  Committee.  I  understand. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  would  answer  further. 
I  know  that  committee  has  been  negli- 
gent and  tardy,  but  is  he  certain  of  his 
facts  that  there  are  many  unsettled 
claims  still  resulting  with  our  Indian 
tribes?  It  would  seem  to  me  that  with  the 
general  legislation  we  have  passed,  plus 
the  innumerable  bUls  that  come  up  for 
adjustment,  for  settling  claims,  or  lor  the 
paving  out  of  claims  that  have  been 
found  under  the  courts  and  others— and 
in  fact  we  have  been  informed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs—that most  of  these  Indian  adjust- 
ments and  claims  bills  have  been  settled 
or  will  be  during  the  year.  Is  this  legisla- 
tion therefore  necessary? 

Mr.  UDALL,  Let  me  correct  the  gen- 
tleman on  a  misapprehension  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  may  have.  There  are 
different  kinds  of  Indian  claims  bills.  The 
ones  that  the  Congress  has  been  con- 
cerned with  are  claims  of  Indian  tribes 
against  the  United  States.  This  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that  kind  of  claim  This 
bill  has  to  do  with  claims  which  .Ameri- 
can Indians  have  against  private  individ- 
uals or  against  State  governments,  and 
the  old  legislation  authorizes  the  Federal 
Government  on  behalf  of  the  Indians  to 
prosecute  these  claims,  and  It  is  these 
kinds  of  claims  which  will  expire  tonight. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want 
to  prolong  this.  As  I  tmderstand  It.  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  says  that  this 
is  being  brought  up  in  this  manner  re- 
quiring unanimous  consent  as  to  emer- 
gency action  because  it  does  expire  to- 
night, but  that  It  will  extend  the  statute 
for  only  90  days,  during  which  time  some- 
one will  see  whether  or  not  this  is  needed, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  been  slow  In  process- 
ing these  claims? 


Mr.  UDALL.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HALL.  Is  it  entirely  possible  that 
we  will  either  have  new  substantive  legis- 
lation within  the  90-day  period  or  will 
decide  to  drop  the  whole  "can  ot  worms" 
by  that  time? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  personally  will  not  be 
back  for  anv  extension  If  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  House  do  not  find 
some  merit  in  some  substantive,  long- 
term,  permanent  legislation,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  this  matter  will  be  ended 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tlie  gentleman  is  ex- 
tending to  October  1  the  provisions  of 
the  old  act:  is  that  correct? 

Mar.  UDALL.  Yes :  the  extension  is  for 
90  days,  which  would  be  October  17,  I 
assume. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  think  that  the  House  will  be 
in  session  on  October  1  or  October  17? 
Mr.  UDALL.  Based  upon  my  long  ex- 
perience and  the  counsel  I  have  received 
from  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  over  these 
years.  I  feel  qmte  confident  that  we  will 
be  here  October  17. 

Ml-.  GROSS.  Based  upon  what  hap- 
pened last  week  in  Miami.  I  should  think 
the  Democrats  would  need  a  lot  of  time 
to  campaign  rather  than  to  go  through 
legislative  motions  in  Washington. 

Mr.  UDALL.  We  know  the  gentleman 

wishes  us  well,  but  Members  of  the  House 

anticipate  very  little  difficulty  this  year. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 

my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU  as  follows: 

H.R.   15869 

A  bin   to  extend  for   ninety  days   the   time 

for  commencing  actions  on  behalf  of  an 

Indian  tribe,  band,  or  group 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o,' 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Thai  Title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code,  .section  2415, 
is  amended  as  follows : 

I  a)  The  period  al  the  end  of  subsection 
(al  shall  be  changed  to  a  colon,  and  the 
following  provision  shall  be  added  thereto: 

■■Provided  further.  That  an  action  for 
money  damages  brought  by  the  tTnlted  Stales 
for  or  on  behalf  of  a  recognized  tribe,  band 
or  group  of  American  Indians  shall  not  be 
barred  unless  the  complaint  Is  flled  more 
than  six  years  and  ninety  days  after  the 
right  of  action  accorded." 

(b)  The  words.  '■Including  trust  or  re- 
stricted Indian  lands"  appearing  after  "lands 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  deleted  from 
the  proviso  In  subsectic.  b).  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  subsection  shall  be  changed 
to  a  comma,  and  the  following  words  shall 
be  added  thereto:  "Except  that  such  actions 
for  or  on  behalf  of  a  recognized  tribe,  band 
or  group  of  American  Indians,  including 
actions  relating  to  allotted  trust  or  restricted 
Indian  lands,  may  be  brought  within  six 
years  and  ninety  days  after  the  right  of 
action  accrues." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


THE  CAPITAL  CFTY  S  DIRTY 
STREETS 


I  Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  rense  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nations 
Capital  City  should  look  like  one    The 
city  is  adequately  financed.  It  has  more 
money  to  spend  each  year  than  ever  be- 
fore, much  of  it  from  the  taxpayers  of 
the  public  at  large.  Yet  there  are  streets, 
including  New  Jersey  Avenue  on  which 
the  Capitol  is  located,  wVuch  have  filth 
and  trash,  just  as  those  in  an.v  mismsui- 
aged  city  in  the  Nation.  This  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
vet  a  drive  along  these  streets  will  show 
trash  which  has  not  been  removed  for 
months.  This  can  indicate  nothing  more 
than  sloppy  management  or  actual  mis- 
management of  the  city  sanitarj-  depart- 
ment. This  is  not  a  pretty  sight  for  the 
thousands  of  \isitors  who  ix)ur  through 
the  Nations  Capital  City  each  day.  At  the 
least,  the  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  see 
clean  streets  and  the  people  who  live 
here  are  entitled  to  enjoy  clean  streets. 
If  this  is  not  important,  the  city  govern- 
ment should  think  of  sanitary-  considera- 
tions. 


IMPOSITION  OF  EXPORT  CONTROLS 
ON  CATTLE  HIDES  SHOLXD  BE 
RECONSIDERED 

<Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
iiis  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. ) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
present  administration  is  now  engaged 
in  repeating  a  serious  mistake  of  the  pre- 
nous  administration  on  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  cattlemen  and  fanners  all 
over  the  United  States.  The  newly  an- 
nounced imposition  of  export  controls 
on  cattle  hides  is  for  the  announced  rea- 
son of  bringing  do\wn  the  price  on  shoes. 

Experience  under  the  last  administra- 
tion demonstrated  that  the  only  prices 
that  came  down  were  on  cattle  liides,  and 
that  price  reduction  came  out  of  the 
hides  of  the  American  cattlemen  and 
fanners.  There  weis  no  appreciable  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  shoes  as  a  result 
of  the  previous  administrations  effort 
and  they  wisely  discarded  it  as  imsuc- 
ressful. 

Today  I  wired  the  President  of  the 
United  States  a  request  that  he  learn 
from  the  experience  of  the  previous  ad- 
mimstratlon  and  set  aside  without  delay 
this  very  ill-considered  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  m  order  that  our 
cattlemen  and  farmers  can  continue  to 
get  a  fair  price  on  cattle  hides. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  PUCIN8KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
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The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Boll  No.  2ai] 

Abourezk  Flndley  Mame 

Alexander  Flowers  Metcalfe 

AnC.erson,  F'.vnt  Mlkva 

Tenn,  Fountain  Miller,  Calif. 

Andrews.  Ala.  F-alton  MIUb.  Ark. 

BadUIo  Puqua  MlnshaU 

Baring  Oallflanakls  Mosher 

Bergland  Oallagiier  OKonakl 

Bingham  Goldwater  Pasanian 

Blant^n  Gray  Paiman 

Blatnlk  Green,  Oreg,  Pelly 

BoUlni!  Hagan  Pepper 

Broomfleld  Hftlpem  Pettis 

BroyhiU   N  C  HaJiaen,  Wash,    Ptrnle 

Burllson,  Mo.  Hubert  Podell 

CptTery  Henderson  Pryor.  Ark. 

Chappeil  Hollfleld  P-ircell 

Chi:.holm  Howard  Rarlck 

Clark  Hutchinson  Rees 

Cia'-  Irhord  Roblson,  NY. 

Coamer  Jarman  Rousselot 

Conyers  Jonas  Ruppe 

Curlln  Jones.  Ala,  Ryan 

D«vls  Ga  Jones.  Tenn.  -St  Germain 

D«Uney  Keith  Sarbanes 

DlKKS  Landriun  Schener 

Donobue  Link  SelbeHing 

Dt,w  Long,  La,  Shlpl  -v 

Dowdy  McClure  Spenue 

Dulskl  Mcculloch  Stelger.  Wis. 

du  Pont  McDonald.  Stokes 

Dwyer                       Mich  Stnckey 

EckhATdt  McKevltt  SulUvan 

Bdwards.  Ala  McMillan  Teague.  CaUf. 

jach  Macdonald,  Vander  Jagt 

Evlna.  Tenn,           Mass,  Whalley 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcail   ?,21 

Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^^^^^^^_ 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HR  15417.  DEPARTMENTS  OF  LA- 
BOR HEW.  AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES  APPROPRIATIONS— 1973 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Spea  :- 
er'3  Uble  the  bill— HJl.  15417— making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
FLOOD.  Natcher.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Httll, 
Casey  of  Texas,  P.\tten,  Mahon,  Michel, 
Shriver,  Conte,  Robinson  of  Virginia, 
and  Bow, 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 
PREVENTION  ACT 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill — 
H.R.  15635— to  assist  elementary  and 
secondarv-  schools,  community  agencies, 
and  other  public  and  nonprofit  private 
agencies  to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJt   15635 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Act 
entitled.  "An  Act  to  assist  the  courts,  cor- 


rectional systems,  community  agencies  and 
primary  and  secondary  public  school  systems 
to  prevent,  treat,  and  control  Juvenile  delin- 
quency: to  support  research  and  training  ef- 
forts In  the  prevention,  treatment,  and  con- 
trol of  Juvenile  delinquency;  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  July  31,  1968.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  'Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act'. 

"riNDlNOS   AND   PtmPOSE  , 

"Skc.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  delin- 
quency among  youths  constitutes  a  national 
problem  which  can  best  be  met  by  providing 
assistance  to  and  encouraging  the  coordi- 
nation of  efforts  by  public  and  nonprofit 
private  agencies  engaged  In  preventing  Juve- 
nile delinquency.  It  is.  therefore,  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  to  help  States  and  local  com- 
munities in  providing  community  based  pre- 
ventive services,  including  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  to  youths  who  are  In  danger  of 
becoming  delinquent,  to  provide  assistance 
In  the  traming  of  peraonnel  employed  or  pre- 
paring for  emploj'ment  In  occupations  In- 
volving the  provision  of  such  services,  and 
to  provide  technical  assistance  In  such  field, 
"TITLE   I— PREVENTIVE   SERVICES 

"STATEMENT   OF  PUBPOSK 

"Sec.  101.  The  piupose  of  this  title  Is  to 
assist  States,  local  educational  agencies,  and 
other  public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies 
to  establish  and  carry  out  community- based 
programs,  Uicludlng  programs  Ui  schools,  for 
the  prevention  of  deUnquency  In  youths. 

"GEANTS 

"SBC.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to,  or  contracts  with,  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies  to  meet  all  or 
part  of  the  cost  of  establishing  or  operating, 
including  the  cost  of  planning,  programs  de- 
signed to  arry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
■•|b)(l)  Qrniits  and  contracts  under  this 
title  mav  be  made  only  upon  application  to 
the  Secretary  by  a  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agency,  which  contains  or  is  accom- 
panied by  satisfactory  assurances  that — 

"(A)  steps  have  been  or  will  be  taken  to- 
ward the  provision,  within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time,  of  a  program  of  coordinated 
youth  services  in  the  area  served  which  will 
make  a  substantial  contribution  toward  the 
prevention  of  deUnquency  oi  youths.  In- 
cluding the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
youths  lu  danger  of  becoming  delinquent; 

'(B)  such  applicant  agency  aIU  make  spe- 
cial efforts  to  assure  that  the  services  pro- 
vided by  the  program  will  be  avaUable  for 
youths  with  the  most  serious  behavioral 
problems; 

••(C)(1)  such  applicant  agency  (If  It  is 
not  a  local  educational  agency)  has  con- 
sulted on  Its  application  with  the  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  nonprofit  private 
schools  in  the  area  to  be  served  and  has 
adopted  procedures  to  coordinate  Its  program 
with  related  efforts  being  made  by  these 
agencies  and  schools: 

"(U)  such  applicant  agency  will  provide, 
to  the  extent  feasible,  for  coordinating,  on 
a  continuing  basis.  Its  operations  with  the 
operations  of  other  agencies  and  nonprofit 
private  organizations  furiUshlng  welfare, 
education,  health,  mental  health,  recrea- 
tion. Job  training.  Job  placement,  correc- 
tion, and  other  basic  services  In  the  commu- 
nity for  youths: 

■•(D)  such  applicant  agency  wtU  make 
reasonable  efforts  to  secure  or  provide  any 
services  which  are  necessary  for  diagnosing 
and  treating  youths  In  danger  of  becoming 
delinquent  and  which  are  not  otherwise 
being  provided  In  the  community,  or  If  be- 
ing provided  are  not  adequate  to  meet  its 
needs; 

••^E)  maximum  use  will  be  made  under 
the  program  of  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 


resources  available  for  the  provision  of  stub 
services; 

••(P)  local  educational  agencies  and  other 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organla. 
tlons  providing  youth  services  in  the  geo- 
graphic area  to  be  served  by  the  appUoant 
will  be  consulted  In  the  formulation  by  th« 
applicant  of  the  program,  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  services  and  expertise  of  sucii 
agencies  and  organizations,  and  with  a  vtew 
to  adopting  such  services  to  the  better  tul- 
Ailment  of  the  ptuposes  of  this  title; 

••(Gi  In  defveloplng  ooordlnated  youQi 
services,  youth  and  public  or  private  agts. 
cies,  and  organizations  providing  youth 
services  within  the  geographic  area  to  b« 
served  by  the  applicant  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  present  their  views  to  th« 
applicant  with  respect  to  such  development; 
and 

"(H)  the  applicant  agency  will  be  respon- 
slble  for  organizing,  maintaining,  and  facili- 
tating accessibility  to  all  available  youth 
services. 

"(2)  Such  application  shall  contain  such 
Information  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  including — 

"(A)  a  description  of  the  services  for 
youths  who  are  in  danger  of  becoming  delin- 
quent and  which  are  available  In  the  State  or 
oommunlty; 

"(B)  a  statement  of  the  method  or  meth- 
ods of  linking  the  agencies  and  organizations, 
public  and  private,  providing  these  and  other 
services,  including  local  educational  agenclee 
and  nonprofit  private  schools; 

"(C)  the  functions  and  services  to  be 
Included; 

"(D)  the  procedures  which  will  be  estab- 
lished for  protecting  the  rights,  under  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  law,  of  the  reclplenU 
of  youth  services,  and  for  insuring  appropri- 
ate privacy  with  respect  to  records  relating 
to  such  services,  provided  to  any  Individual 
under  coordinated  youth  services  developed 
by  the  applicant; 

"(E)  the  procedures  which  will  be  estab- 
Usbed  for  evaluation;  and 

"(P)  the  strategy  for  phasing  out  support 
under  this  Act  and  the  continuance  of  a 
proven  program  through  other  means. 

"USE  or  FUNDS 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  Funds  paid  to  any  agency 
( whether  directly  or  through  a  State  agency) 
under  this  title  may  be  used  for— 

■•(1)  meeting  the  cost  of  securing  or  pro- 
viding services  designed  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  but  only  to  the  extent  and 
for  the  period  reasonably  necessary  for  the 
community  to  provide  such  services:  and 

••(2)  meeting  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  community- 
based  special  purpose  or  innovative  types  of 
facilities  which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary, are  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  including  community- 
based  special  purpose  or  Innovative  (A)  hall- 
way houses  for  youths  who  because  of  spe- 
cial behavioral  problems  have  a  high  risk 
of  becoming  delinquent:  and  (B)  small,  resi- 
dential facUltlee  for  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  youths  who  are  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing delinquent.  In  developing  plans  for  such 
faculties,  due  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
excellence  of  architecture  and  design. 

"(b)  No  grant  or  contract  may  be  mut 
under  this  title  with  respect  to  any  coordi- 
nated vouth  service  system  for  a  period  of 
time  exceeding  three  years,  except  that  the 
Secretarv  may,  in  any  case  In  which  he  de- 
termines that  It  would  not  be  feasible  for 
the  coordinated  youth  service  system  to  wm- 
tlnue  to  function  unassisted  under  this  U- 
tle,  extend  assistance  for  such  additional 
years  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary. 

"CONSmERATIONS    FOB    APPROVAL   OF 
APPLICATIONS 

"SEC.  104.  (a)  In  determining  whether  or 
not  to  approve   applications  for  grants  or 
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eontracts  under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shaU 
oonilder,  in  the  State  or  community  of  the 
jppllcant— 

"(1)  the  relative  costs  and  effectiveness  of 
Qte  program  In  effectuating  the  purposes  of 
(ueh  title; 

"(2)  the  Incidence  of  and  rate  of  increase 
In  youth  offenses  and  Juvenile  delinquency: 

"(S)  school  dropout  rates; 

"(4)  the  adequacy  of  existing  facilities  and 
HTTlceB  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
sach  title: 

"(6)  the  extent  of  comprehensive  plan- 
ning in  the  community  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  such  title; 

"(6)  youth  unemployment  rates; 

"(7)  the  extent  to  which  proposed  pro- 
gnma  Incorporate  new  or  Innovative  tech- 
niques within  the  State  or  community  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  such  title; 

"(8)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed 
programs  will  make  effective  use  of  the  fa- 
cilities and  services  of  the  appropriate  local 
educational  agencies; 

"(9)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed 
programs  incorporate  participation  of  the 
parents  of  youths  who  are  In  danger  of  be- 
coming delinquent,  as  well  as  the  participa- 
tion of  other  adults  who  offer  guidance  or 
supervision  to  such  youths;  and 

"(10)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed 
programs  will  be  coordinated  with  similar 
programs  assisted  under  other  Federal  laws 
related  to  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  In  making  grants  or 
contracts  under  this  title,  shall  give  priority 
to  applicants  serving  communities  which  ex- 
hibit to  the  highest  degrees  the  factors  listed 
in  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (6)  of  subsec- 
tion (a). 

"TITLE  n— TRAININO 

"ATTTHORlZA'nON 

•Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  Is  authorlaed, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, to  make  grants  to.  or  contracts  with, 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agenclee  for  proj- 
ects for  the  training  of  per»onn«l  employed 
In  or  preparing  for  emplcyment  in  fields  re- 
lated to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
youths  who  are  In  danger  of  becoming  delin- 
quent, and  for  the  counseling  or  Instruction 
of  parents  in  the  improving  of  parental  In- 
struction and  supervision  of  youths  who  are 
m  danger  of  becoming  delinquent.  Such  proj- 
ects shall  Include  special  progr&mA  which 
provide  youths  and  adtUts  with  training  for 
career  opportunities.  Including  new  types  of 
•sreers,  in  such  fields.  Such  projects  may  in- 
clude, among  other  things,  development  of 
courses  of  study  and  of  Interrelated  curricula 
In  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  estab- 
lishment of  short-term  institutes  for  train- 
Uig  at  buch  schools,  oolleges,  and  unlvendtles, 
loservlce  training  and  tralneeshlps  with  such 
stipends.  Including  allowances  for  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses,  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  necessary. 

"axCXIPTS  AND  CONDmONS  OF  GRANTS  AND 
CONTRACTS 

"8bc,  202.  Such  grants  may  be  made  to  and 
such  contracts  may  be  made  with  any  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  public  agency  or  any  non- 
profit private  agency;  and  to  the  extent  he 
deems  it  appropriate,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire the  recipient  of  any  such  grant  or  con- 
tract to  contribute  money,  facilities,  or  serv- 
Ices  for  carrying  out  the  projects  for  which 
the  grant  or  contract  Is  made. 

"TITLE  m— TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

AND  INFORMATION  SERVICES 

"technical  assistance 

"Sic.  301.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
oot^wate  with  and,  either  directly  or 
through  grants  to  or  contracts  with  any 
public  agency  or  nonprofit  private  agency, 
render  technical  assistance  to  State,  local, 
or  other  public  or  private  agenclee  or  orga- 
nizations in  matters  relating  to  prevention 
of  delinquency,  and  to  provide  short-term 


training  and  Instruction  of  a  t*>chnlcai  na- 
ture with  respect  to  such  matters.  Partlctilar 
emphasis  shoiUd  be  placed  on  providing 
technical  assistance  In  the  development  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  components  or  plans 
under  title  L 

'STATE    ASSISTANCE    TO    LOCAL    UNTFS 

"Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State  agency  which  Is 
able  and  willing  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  local  public  a^nclee  and  nonprofit 
private  agenclee  engaged  in  or  preparing  to 
engage  in  activities  for  which  aid  may  be 
provided  under  this  Act.  No  such  grant  may 
exceed  BO  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  State  agency  with  respect  to 
which  such  grant  Is  made. 

"rNTORMATION    SERVICES 

"Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  shall  collect, 
evaluate,  publish,  and  disseminate  Informa- 
tion and  materials  relating  to  reeearch  and 
programs  and  projects  conducted  under  this 
Act,  and  any  other  matters  relating  to  pre- 
vention or  treatment  of  delinquency,  such 
Information  and  materials  to  be  for  the  gen- 
eral public  and  for  agencies,  organizations, 
and  personnel  engaged  in  progxEims  con- 
cerning youths  who  are  delinquent  or  in 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent, 

"TITLE  IV — ADMINISTRATION 

"PATMENT   PBOCEDUE* 

"Sec.  401.  Payments  of  any  grant  or  any 
contract  tinder  this  Act  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustment  on  account  of  pre- 
viously made  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments) in  instaUments.  and  In  advance  or 
bj  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  made 
on  such  conditions  as  he  finds  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  the  grant 
or  contract  is  made. 

' '  APPHOPKlATIONS 

"Sec.  402.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  grants  and  contracts  under 
this  Act,  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  $76,000,000  a  year  for 
the  fiscal  year  1973  and  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year.  At  least  80  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  each  such  fiscal 
year  shall  be  used  for  funding  programs 
under  title  I,  of  which  no  more  than  10  per 
centum  may  be  used  to  meet  coets  of  con- 
struction. 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  Payments  pursuant  to  grants 
or  contracts  made  under  title  I  of  this  Act 
for  any  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  activities 
In  any  one  State  may  not  exceed  12  per 
centum  of  the  total  of  the  funds  available 
for  such  grants  or  contracts  under  such 
title  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Of  the  funds  available  for  grants  or 
contracts  under  title  I  for  any  fiscal  year — 

"  ( 1 )  $25,000  each  shall  be  reserved  for  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 
and 

"(2)  8100.000  shall  t>e  reserved  for  each 
other  State: 

except  that,  if  the  Secretary  determines,  on 
the  basis  of  the  Information  available  to  him 
on  the  last  day  of  the  ninth  month  of  any 
fiscal  year,  that  any  portion  of  such  $25,000 
or  $100,000  for  any  State  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  such  grants  or  contracts  under 
title  I  of  this  Act  for  such  year,  such  por- 
tion shall  be  available  for  grants  or  con- 
tracts under  such  title  for  such  year  with 
respect  to  activities  In  any  other  State  (In 
the  case  of  which  such  determination  has 
not  been  msbde ) . 

"LABOB    STTAINDAROS 

"Sec.  404.  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  any 
grant  under  this  Act  which  is  wholly  or 
partially  for  construction  that  all  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  on  such  construction  shall  be 
paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  pre- 
vailing on  similar  construction  In  the  local- 


ity as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  aa 
amended  (40  DB.C.  276a — 276a-5).  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect  to 
these  labor  standards  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  (16  P.R.  36:  64  Stat. 
1267)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  IS, 
1934,  as  amended  (40  VJS.C.  276c) . 

"EVALUATION 

"Sec.  405,  I  a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  the  continuing  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  other  activities  under 
this  Act,  including  their  effectiveness  In 
achieving  stated  goals  and  their  relationship 
to  and  impact  on  related  Federal,  State,  and 
local  activities.  This  evaluation  shall  In- 
clude comparisons  with  prop>er  control 
groups  composed  of  persons  who  have  not 
participated  In  programs  under  this  Act.  Tb* 
results  of  such  evaluations  shall  be  in- 
cluded In  the  report  required  by  section 
409. 

•■(b)  In  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able for  evaluation,  such  portion  of  any 
appropriation  under  section  402  as  th« 
Secretary  may  determine,  but  not  exceeding 
1  i>er  centum  thereof,  shall  be  available  for 
evaluation  by  the  Secretary  (directly  or  by 
grants  or  contracts)  of  the  activities  for 
which  such  appropriation  is  made. 
"judicial  review 

"Sec.  406.  In  the  case  of  action  taken  by 
the  Secretary  termlnailng  or  refusing  to  con- 
tinue financial  assistance  pursuant  to  a  grant 
or  contract  under  this  Act  to  a  grantee,  such 
grantee  may  obtain  Judicial  review  of  such 
action  In  accordance  with  chapter  7  of  title  S 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

•JOINT    FUNDING 

"Sec.  407.  Pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  where  funds  are 
advanced  for  a  single  project  by  more  than 
one  Federal  agency  to  an  agency  assisted 
tinder  this  Act,  any  one  Federal  agency  may 
be  designated  to  act  for  all  in  administering 
the  funds  advanced.  In  such  cases,  a  single 
non-Federal  share  requirement  may  be  es- 
tablished according  to  the  proportion  of 
funds  advanced  by  each  Federal  agency,  and 
any  such  agency  may  waive  any  technical 
grant  or  contract  requirement  ,  as  defined  by 
such  regulations)  which  is  Inconsistent  with 
the  similar  requirements  of  the  administer- 
ing agency  or  which  the  administering 
agency  does  not  Impose. 

"COORDINATION 

"Sec.  408.  (a)  In  the  administration  of  thla 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  limit  assistance  un- 
der this  Act  to  programs  and  activities  which 
are  carried  on  outside  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
system  (which  encompasses  agencies  such  aa 
the  pwllce,  the  cotuts,  correctional  institu- 
tions, detention  homes,  and  probation  and 
parole  authorities) . 

"(b)(1)  There  shall  be  established  an  In- 
terdeptultmental  CotmcU  on  JuverUle  Delin- 
quency (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  •Coun- 
cU')  whose  function  shaU  be  to  coordinate 
all  Federal  JuvenUe  delinquency  programs. 

••(2)  The  CounoU  shall  be  composed  of  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary,  or  their  re- 
spective designees,  and  representatives  of 
such  other  agencies  as  the  FYesldent  shall 
designate. 

•'(3)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  b« 
appK>lnted  by  the  President. 

"(4)  The  Council  shall  meet  a  minimum 
of  six  times  per  year  and  the  activities  of 
the  Council  shall  be  included  in  the  annual 
report  as  required  by  section  409  of  this 
title. 

"ANNUAL    REPORT 

"Sec.  409,  Not  later  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Interdepartmental  Council,  with 
the  appropriate  assistance  and  concurrence 
of  other  Federal  agencies  who  are  consulted 
and  whose  activities  are  coordinated   under 
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section  408  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  'he 
President  for  transnriittal  to  the  Congress  a 
full  and  oomplere  report  on  all  Federal  ac- 
tivities in  'he  field  of  Juvenile  delinquency, 
youth  development,  and  related  tleld.s  Such 
report  shall  include    ^ux  not  be  limited  to— 

"(1)  planning,  program,  and  project  ac- 
tivities condU'tert    iridor    this   Art: 

"(2)  the  nature  and  results  of  technical 
assistance  conducted  under  title  III  of  this 
Act, 

"(3)  the  number  and  types  of  training 
projects,  number  of  persons  trained  and  In 
training  and  lob  placement  and  other  follow- 
up  Information  on  trainees  and  former  train- 
ees assisted  under  title  II  of  this  Act;  and 
i4)  steps  taken  and  me,^hanlsms  and 
methods  used  to  coordinate  and  avoid  dupli- 
cation of  Federal  activities  In  the  fields  of 
juvenUe  delinquency,  vouth  development, 
and  related  nelds  and  the  etTectlveness  of 
such  steps,   mechanisms,  and   methods 

"GENHIAI.    PROVISIONS 

■■Sec,  410  lai  Notiiing  lu  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  ur  applied  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  Infringe  upon  or  usurp  the  moral  and 
legal  rlKhts  and  responsibilities  of  parents  or 
guardians  with  respect  to  the  moral,  mental, 
emotional,  or  physical  development  of  their 
children.  Nor  shall  any  section  of  this  Act  be 
constrtied  or  applied  m  3uch  a  manner  as  to 
permit  any  invasion  of  privacy  otherwise 
protected  by  law,  or  to  abridge  any  legal 
remedies  for  any  such  Invasion  which  Is 
otherwise  provided  by  law 

■■(bi  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  establish 
appropriate  procedtires  to  Insure  that  no 
child  shall  be  the  subject  of  any  research  or 
experimentation  ur.der  this  Act  other  than 
routine  testing  and  normal  program  evalua- 
tion unless  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such 
child  Is  informed  of  such  research  or  ex- 
perimentation and  is  given  an  opportunity 
as  of  right  to  except  such  child  therefrom. 

■'DETlNmONS 

"Sec,  411    For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

"(1)  The  term  'State'  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American 
-Samoa,  and  the  Trtist  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands 

■•(2)  The  term  "public  agency'  means  a 
duly  elected  political  body  or  a  subdivision 
thereof  and  shall  not  be  construed  to  Include 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Such 
term  includes  an  Indian  tribe, 

"(3i  The  term  nonprofit  private  agency' 
means  any  accredited  Institution  of  higher 
education,  and  any  other  agency,  organiza- 
tion, or  institution  no  part  of  the  net  earn- 
mgs  of  which  inures,  or  may  lawfully  inure, 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
individual,  or  which  is  owned  and  operated 
by  one  or  more  such  agencies,  but  only  if 
such  atjency,  organization,  or  institution  was 
In  existence  at  least  two  years  before  the  date 
of  an  application  under  this  Act.  Such  term 
shall  not  be  construed  to  include  the  Office 
oi  Economic  Opportunity,  Participation  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  ex- 
pressly prohibited  in  administering  this  Act, 

"(5 1  The  term  Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

"(6i  The  term  construction'  includes  con- 
struction of  new  buildings  and  acquisition, 
expansion,  remodeling,  and  alteration  of  ex- 
isting buildings,  and  Initial  equipment  of  any 
such  buildings,  or  any  combination  of  such 
activities  ( including  arcitects'  fees  but  not 
the  coat  of  acquisition  of  land  for  new  build- 
ings i  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'equipment'  includes  machinery,  util- 
ities, and  buUt-ln  equipment  and  any  neces- 
sary enclosures  or  structures  to  house  them 
■'(7)  The  term  youth  service'  means  serv- 
ices which  assist  In  the  prevention  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to:  individual  and  group  counseling,  family 
counseling,  diagnostic  services,  remedial  edu- 
cation, tutoring,   alternate  schools   (institu- 


tions which  provide  education  to  youths  out- 
side the  regular  or  traditional  school  sys- 
tem), vocational  testing  and  training,  Job  de- 
velopment and  placement,  emergency  shel- 
ters, halfway  houses,  health  services,  drug 
abuse  programs,  social,  cultural,  and  recrea- 
tional activities,  the  development  of  para- 
professlonal  or  volunteer  programs,  commu- 
nity awareness  programs,  foster  care  and 
shelter  care  homes,  and  community-based 
treatment  facilities  or  services, 

"(8)  The  term  'coordinated  youth  services' 
means  a  comprehensive  service  delivery  sys- 
tem, separate  from  the  system  of  Juvenile 
Justice  (Which  encompasses  agencies  such 
as  the  Juvenile  courts,  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, and  detention  facllltlee)  for  providing 
youth  services  to  an  individual  who  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent  and  to  his 
family  in  a  manner  designed  to — 

"(a)  facilitate  accessibility  to  and  utiliza- 
tion of  all  appropriate  youth  services  pro- 
vided within  the  geographic  area  served  by 
such  svstem  by  any  public  or  private  agency 
or  organization,  which  desires  to  provide  such 
services  through  such  system: 

"(b)  Identify  the  need  for  youth  services 
not  currently  provided  In  the  geographic  area 
covered  by  such  system,  and,  where  appro- 
priate, provide  such  services  through  such 
system; 

"(c)  make  the  most  efTectlve  tise  of  youth 
services  In  meeting  the  needs  of  young  people 
who  are  In  danger  of  becoming  delinquent, 
and  their  families; 

"(d)  use  available  resources  efficiently  and 
with  a  minimum  of  duplication  In  order  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

"(e)  Identify  the  types  and  profiles  of  In- 
dividual youths  who  are  to  be  served  by  such 
a  comprehensive  system. 

"(9)  The  term  local  educational  agency' 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within  a 
State  for  either  administrative  control  or 
direction  of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for,  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
In  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district, 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
such  combination  of  school  districts  or  coun- 
ties as  are  recognized  In  a  State  as  an  ad- 
ministrative agency  for  Its  public  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  schools." 

Sec,  2.  The  title  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "An  Act  to  assist  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  community  agen- 
cies, and  other  public  and  nonprofit  private 
agencies  to  prevent  Juvenile  delinquency,  and 
for  other  pvirposes." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
1  and  2  of  this  Act  shall  be  efTectlve  July  1, 
1972. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded':' 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
H.R.  15635.  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act. 

Juvenile  crime  has  reached  terrifying 
proportions  in  this  coimtry  within  the 
last  decade.  Arrests  of  juveniles  for 
■violent  crimes  have  increased  by  18  per- 
cent. Almost  two-thirds  of  all  arrests  for 
serious  crimes  today  are  of  yoimg  peo- 
ple under  the  age  of  21.  And  surprisingly 
the  rate  of  increase  in  arrests  of  girls 
with  the  past  few  years  has  been  twice 
the  rate  for  boys. 

What  are  we  to  make  of  all  this?  I 
believe  that  one  of  the  basic  causes  of 
these  statistics  is  that  we  are  spending 


far  too  much  money  far  too  late  in  th« 
lives  of  these  youngsters.  This  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  we  are  .spending  ma«- 
sive  sums  on  prisons  and  on  rehabilita- 
tion but  we  still  have  a  recidivism  rate 
lor  institutional  juvenile  delinquents  of 
between  74  to  85  percent. 

I  believe  that  we  must  start  much 
earlier  than  we  have  been  in  working 
with  youths  who  are  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing delinquent.  The  bill  now  before  us 
today  would  do  that. 

The  basic  purpose  of  H.R.  15635  is  to 
provide  funds  for  community -based  pre- 
ventive programs,  especially  those  op- 
erated through  or  with  the  cooperaticm 
of  the  schools. 

This  IS  no  longer  a  research  program— 
we  have  repealed  the  authority  to  con- 
duct research.  And  it  is  no  longer  a  pro- 
gram dealing  with  delinquents — young- 
sters who  have  been  arrested  and  con- 
victed. The  Safe  Streets  Act  has  that 
responsibility.  Rather  it  is  a  bill  pro- 
viding that  at  least  80  percent,  and  hope- 
fully more,  of  its  funds  must  be  used  for 
local  programs  to  prevent  delinquency. 
It  is  our  hope  that  this  program  will  &t 
last  get  down  to  the  local  level  where 
the  problem  exists. 

The  only  authorized  activities  under 
this  new  bill  will  be  for  these  local  pre- 
ventive programs,  training  of  personnel 
to  assist  these  local  programs,  technical 
assistance  for  them,  and  some  informa- 
tion services.  It  is  definitely  our  intent 
to  have  as  much  of  this  money  as  pos- 
sible used  locally. 

These  local  grants  will  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  funding  coordinated  youth  serv- 
ice systems.  This  means  that  a  local 
grantee  will  have  the  responsibility  for 
finding  out  which  are  the  services  avail- 
able within  its  community  which  can 
help  in  preventing  delinquency,  trying  to 
coordinate  them  so  that  a  youth  who  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent  will 
have  easy  access  to  them,  and  in  those 
circiunstances  where  vital  services  are 
absent  or  deficient  actually  operating 
these  services.  In  other  words,  coordina- 
tion of  accessibility  to  other  services  anfl 
"filling  in"  of  absent  services  will  be  the 
job  of  the  local  grantees. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  have  to  describe 
the  proliferation  of  services  available  in 
local  communities.  YMCA's,  YWCA's. 
Boys  Clubs,  CAP  agencies,  model  city 
programs,  neighborhood  community 
health  clinics,  drug  abuse  centers,  neigh- 
borhood Legal  Services  offices.  These  and 
many  more  are  strewn  throughout  our 
communities.  Verj'  infrequently  is  there 
one  point  where  a  boy  or  girl  in  trouble 
with  himself  or  his  home  can  go  for  help. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  new  bill  to  cre- 
ate that  focal  point  for  children  who  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent  so  that 
they  can  be  helped  to  utilize  existing  fa- 
cilities before  they  destroy  themselves 
and  cause  harm  to  society. 

The  emphasis  is  definitely  to  help  the 
child  before  he  or  she  becomes  delin- 
quent. But  in  isolated  instances  it  may 
be  impractical  to  limit  this  assistance  to 
those  who  are  in  danger  of  becoming  de- 
linquent. In  some  neighborhoods  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  separate  the  pre- 
delinquents from  the  already  delin- 
quents. And  we  do  not  want  to  add  to  the 
bureaucratic  mess  by  requiring  that  chil- 
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dre n  be  turned  away  just  because  they 
hwe  been  arrested.  But  we  do  want  to 
emphasize  that  the  focus  of  this  program 
IS  on  the  child  who  has  not  as  yet  be- 
come a  delinquent. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I  beueve 
that  we  lost  a  tremendous  opportunity 
when  we  did  not  fund  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1968  to  the  full  amoimt  authorized — $75 
roilUon  I  truly  believe  that  if  we  had 
given  that  program  our  full  support,  we 
would  not  be  faced  today  with  the  sorr>- 
statistics  on  .luvenile  crime. 

But  I  urge  vou  to  look  upon  that  as  an 
opportunity  loet  and  to  realize  that  the 
same  thing  can  happen  with  this  new  act. 
Regardless  of  how  finely  we  try  to  write 
the  authorizing  legislation  imless  the 
administration  asks  for  sufficient  ap- 
propriations and  the  Congress  provides 
them  it  is  aU  for  naught.  I  hope  that  in  2 
years  we  can  look  back  upon  this  new  act 
as  an  opportunity  regained.  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marj'land.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  read  the  re- 
port, and  I  could  not  find  out  how  much 
had  been  spent  since  1968  and  what  had 
been  accomplished,  if  anything.  I  do 
gather  that  delinquency  has  almost  dou- 
bled during  the  last  10  years.  I  wonder 
If  the  gentleman  oould  tell  me  whether 
the  past  programs  have  been  more  or 
less  of  a  flop  and  if  he  feels  this  is  a  new 
departure. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  It  is  a  new  departure 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  tries  to  recog- 
nize what  our  community  leaders  have 
been  telling  us  all  over  America  In  testl- 
monj-  before  our  committee:  namely,  that 
most  of  our  money  is  now  spent  on  try- 
ing to  rehabilitate  youngsters  who  for 
various  reasons  have  become  delinquents 
and  are  part  of  the  juvenile  justice  sys- 
tem. We  have  the  Safe  Streets  Act  to 
deal  with  that  problem,  and  we  recently- 
had  a  biU  passed  here  in  this  body,  spon- 
sored by  m>-  colleague  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
RAI1.SBACK,  which  has  yet  to  be  acted  on 
by  the  Senate,  dealing  with  the  juvenile 
justice  system.  That  is  where  the  failures 
have  been.  We  have  concentrated  on  re- 
habilitation but  have  paid  too  little  at- 
tention to  juvenile  delinquency  preven- 
tion. 

This  bill  is  in  response  to  pleas  from 
all  over  America  that  we  provide  a  pro- 
gram to  help  the  youngster  before  he  or 
she  becomes  a  delinquent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  understand 
that.  I  wonder  if  I  could  present  a  con- 
crete case.  I  have  had  the  case  of  a  boy 
who  had  been  failing  In  his  school  and 
had  dropped  out.  The  parents  suspect 
that  he  has  probably  been  taking  mari- 
huana. Now,  just  exactly  what  can  be 
done  under  this  program  to  help  this 
boy  before  he  gets  In  any  more  seriotis 
trouble? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  In  the  first  place,  this 
program  is  designed  to  help  the  local 
community.  It  is  a  program  directly  from 
the  Department  to  the  local  community. 
The  local  community  makes  the  apphca- 
tion  for  a  grant  and  designs  a  program 
to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency  that  will 
best  suit  the  needs  of  that  community. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  understand. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  local  community 
with  that  grant  would  then  set  up  a  focal 
point  where  this  youngster,  regardless  of 
what  the  nature  of  his  problems  were, 
this  yoimgster  can  go  to  that  focal  point 
and  that  focal  point  will  then  show  him 
what  facilities  are  available  in  the  com- 
mvmity  to  help  him  or  her,  as  the  case 
may  be.  with  that  particular  problem. 
This  bill  makes  possible  creation  of  a 
"cleaning  house"  in  a  local  community 
to  coordinate  existing  facilities  and 
create  new  ones  in  a  concentrated  drive 
to  prevent  delinquency. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  In  other 
words,  you  will  give  the  t)oy  psychiatric 
treatment  among  other  things. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  TTiere  are  existing 
facilities  in  these  communities  alreadj- 
that  are  not  being  used  for  various  rea- 
.sons.  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  rea- 
sons being  that  young  people,  that  young 
boy  the  gentleman  was  talking  about 
who  is  having  a  problem  with  narcotics, 
or  the  mother  who  senses  that  her  chUd 
is  experimenting  with  drugs,  today  that 
mother  has  no  place  to  go.  .Although 
there  are  already  existing  facilities  she 
does  not  know  where  they  are.  We  do  not 
intend  to  duplicate  those  facihties.  We 
know  that  there  are  such  existing  facih- 
ties in  that  community  in  all  probability, 
but  unfortunately  the  people  do  not 
know  where  those  facilities  are  located, 
how  to  get  to  them,  and  so  forth.  Too 
often  the  left  hand  does  not  know  what 
the  right  hand  is  doing  to  prevent  crime. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  help  the  local 
communities  coordinate  their  existing 
programs  and  their  existing  facilities  so 
that  they  can  help  that  mother  or  that 
child. 

Also  there  could  be  the  example  of  a 
schoolteacher  who  has  a  disruptive  child, 
and  she  sees  that  that  child  is  headed 
for  trouble,  yet  she  knows  of  no  place  to 
go  for  help.  What  this  bill  would  do 
would  be  to  help  the  local  comunity  co- 
ordinate their  facilities,  so  that  that  dLs- 
turbed  child  or  that  worried  mother,  or 
the  schoolteacher  with  the  disruptive 
child  In  her  class  will  be  able  to  find  these 
facilities  in  the  community  so  as  to  help 
out  these  youngsters  with  whatever 
problems  they  may  have. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Why  $75  mil- 
lion? Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  that? 

I  would  think  that  the  problem  of  ju- 
venile delinquency  or  of  potential  delin- 
quency is  so  vast  that  they  probably  can 
not  be  solved  with  billions  of  dollars.  Yet 
this  bill  proposes  to  solve  it  with  $75 
million. 

I  wonder  whether  there  is  any  real 
likelihood  that  this  legislation  is  going  to 
accompUsh  anything? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  from 
Man'land  raises  a  very  good  question.  It 
has  been  our  experience  since  1961,  and 
that  is  how  long  this  committee  has  been 
involved  with  these  matters — and  may  I 
remind  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
that  it  was  President  Kermedy  who  first 
proposed  this  program  in  1961,  and  we 
have  had  jurisdiction  over  this  matter 
since  then — and  otir  experience  has  been 
that  even  though  we  might  authorize 
substantially  larger  sums  of  money,  there 
Is  just  no  sense  in  kidding  America  or 
kidding  the  people,  because  we  are  not 


^oing  to  get  jMist  the  appropriating  proc- 
ess for  that  amount  of  money.  So  what 
we  have  done,  after  ver>'  careful  consid- 
eration and  after  extensive  studies  of  the 
existing  legislation,  we  have  patterned 
the  program  with  a  $75  million  authori- 
zation which,  if  fully  fimded.  vrill  make 
an  appreciable  dent  in  helping  local  com- 
munities develop  effective  prevention 
programs. 

We  leave  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  and 
we  leave  to  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Re- 
search Institute,  the  handling  of  those 
areas  that  deal  with  youngsters  who  are 
already  in  trouble — and  that  is  a  very 
serious  problem  as  we  all  know  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  with  this  program,  with 
the  $75  miUion.  is  concentrate  on  preven- 
tion. I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Marj'land  that  this  is  not  enough,  and  I 
would  give  my  left  arm  if  we  could  per- 
suade the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  fully  fund  this  program  for  the  next 
2  yeea-s,  and  then  I  believe  that  we  could 
make  an  honest -to -goodness  contribution 
toward  preventing  the  rapid  rise  in  the 
increase  of  juvenile  crimes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland,  The  gentle- 
man Irom  Illinois  then  feels  that  the 
figure  of  $75  million  was  set  simply  be- 
cause the  committee  did  not  feel  they 
could  go  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  fund  a  larger  sum? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  Is  light.  We 
stopped  at  $75  million  In  order  to  give  the 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  see  how  this 
program  works  for  the  next  2  years — and 
hopefully  the  program  will  work,  and  we 
believe  that  it  will,  as  it  is  now  struc- 
tured— and  that  then  Congress  will 
probably  want  to  appropriate  substan- 
tially more  money  at  some  future  time — 
but  I  think  that  it  is  good  and  wise  in 
ascertaining  before  we  .'ump  overboard 
that  we  make  sure  that  it  is  working. 
Therefore.  I  think  the  Congress  would 
be  showing  great  wisdom  in  fully  funding 
this  program. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland,  I  was  .lust 
wondering  whether  the  $75  million 
spread  over  the  whole  country  would  not 
be  spread  too  thinly. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  do  not  believe  it  will. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let 
me  comphment  the  distingmshed  chair- 
man of  the  general  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  i  Mr.  PrciHsia  t . 
He  has  worked  untiringly  for  many  yeeui 
on  this  difficult  subject.  The  bUl  under 
consideration  represents  still  another  of 
his  great  efforts  to  control  and  prevent 
the  incidence  of  juvenile  crime. 

In  previous  years  $75  mUlion  has  been 
authorized  for  the  act.  However,  when 
we  look  back,  appropriations  have  been 
at  only  the  $10  milUon  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  in  the 
future  we  will  be  able  to  do  more  and 
help  put  into  effect  the  good  features  in 
this  bill  by  appropriating  the  full  $75 
million. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  '  Mr.  I*u- 
ctNSKi )  and  his  subcommittee  have  done 
a  wonderful  job  In  this  area  over  a  period 
of  ye&Ts  and  they  deserve  the  compli- 
ments of  the  whole  House    More  ade- 
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quale  funding  and  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  which  will  greatly  strengthen 
and  enhance  the  program,  will  in  my 
judgment  be  of  tremendous  benefit 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  juvenile  delinquency 
reached  epic  proportions  in  this  country- 
in  the  last  decade.  The  number  of  ju- 
venile arrests  for  violent  crimes  increased 
almost  threefold.  The  arrest  of  juveniles 
for  crimes  against  property  increased 
almost  100  percent.  At  the  present  time, 
almost  two-thirds  of  all  arrests  for  seri- 
ous crimes  are  of  young  people  imder  the 
age  of  21. 

In  1968  the  Congress  responded  to  the 
alarming  Increase  In  juvenile  crime  by 
passing  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act.  That  act.  Public 
Law  90-445,  provided  a  broad  program 
of  support  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ment projects  to  rehabilitate  the  juve- 
nile delinquents  and  to  prevent  develop- 
ment of  additional  juvenile  delinquents. 
That  act  expired  in  June  1971,  and  last 
year  we  extended  the  act  with  some  rela- 
tively minor  amendments. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today,  H.R. 
15635.  would  extend  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Act  for  an  additional  2  years.  In 
addition,  H.R.  15635  redirects  the  pro- 
gram emphasis  from  the  rehabilitative 
toward  the  preventative  aspects  of  the 
program,  requires  involvement  in  the 
schools,  and  directs  the  greatest  effort 
toward  those  areas  of  greatest  need. 

It  is  commonsense  that  the  costs  of 
operating  preventative  programs  de- 
signed to  insure  a  reduction  in  the  nimi- 
ber  of  young  delinquents  would  be  much 
less  than  the  costs  of  rehabilitating 
youths  who  have  become  delinquent  after 
arrest  and  conviction.  For  .some  time  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  acknowledged  this  fact;  to 
some  extent  they  have  redirected  their 
efforts  and  put  greater  emphasis  on  pre- 
vention. Their  efforts  in  this  respect, 
however,  have  not  been  satisfactory-.  The 
committee  bill,  therefore,  redirects  the 
focus  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act 
toward  the  prevention  of  delinquency 
and  away  from  rehabilitation  efforts. 

It  is  expected  that  the  preventive  effort 
will  be  directed  toward  attempts  to  iden- 
tify and  to  help  those  youngters  most 
likely  to  become  delinquents  before  they 
become  police  statistics.  That  will  not  be 
an  easy  task  but  &n  effort  must  be  made. 
If  children  who  are  potentially  delin- 
quent are  to  be  identified  and  to  be 
helped,  it  is  clear  that  the  effort  must 
Involve  the  school  systems  of  the  Nation. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation to  msure  that  programs  will  either 
be  centered  in  the  schools  or  operated  in 
close  cooperation  with  them. 

The  committee  bill  emphasizes  that 
school  districts  may  receive  grants  to 
mount  preventative  programs.  If  they  do 
not  actually  receive  the  grant  in  their 
local  area  then  they  must  be  intimately 
involved  in  the  plarming  and  operation 
of  the  local  program. 

The  fimds  made  available  by  the  act 
must  be  concentrated  in  those  areas  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  school  drop- 
outs and  the  highest  rates  of  youth  crime 
and  unemployment.  This  has  not  hereto- 
fore been  the  case,  unfortunately. 
While  the  committee  bill  permits  a 


continuation  of  authority  to  use  some  of 
the  funds  for  training,  technical  asslst- 
smce  and  information,  it  would  require 
that  at  least  80  percent  of  the  fimds  be 
used  to  support  programs  Eu:tuaUy  assist- 
ing youths  in  local  areas.  The  committee 
expects  there  to  be  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  use  of  funds  for  national  con- 
ferences and  the  publication  of  liter- 
ature. 

The  problem  of  juvenile  deUnquency  is 
a  local  one.  The  fight  must  be  conducted 
at  the  local  level,  using  local  people  and 
local  resources  supported  and  supple- 
mented by  the  funds  made  available 
mider  this  act.  To  the  degree  that  fimds 
are  used  for  nonprogram  purposes,  it  Is 
expected  that  they  will  be  tied  insofar 
as  possible  with  such  local  efforts. 

We  also  expect  substantial  emphasis 
on  the  coordination  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency programs  at  the  local  level  with 
substantial  effort  being  made  to  pull  to- 
gether local,  State,  and  other  resources  to 
render  the  collective  efforts  more  effec- 
tive. 

Grants  shall  be  made  for  longer  pe- 
riods of  time.  Grants  and  contracts  for 
the  programs  shall  be  mare  sizable  than 
has  heretofore  been  the  case.  There  has 
been  a  tendency  to  make  large  numbers 
of  small  grants  which  have  relatively 
minor  impact. 

In  this  cormection  it  might  also  be 
pointed  out  that  the  committee  has  de- 
creased the  percentage  of  total  appro- 
priations which  can  be  spent  in  any  State 
from  15  to  20  percent.  Too  many  of  the 
grants  under  the  old  program  were  being 
awarded  to  a  small  number  of  States. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  comment 
again  at  this  point  on  the  fact  that  the 
first  3  years  of  the  operation  of  the  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  were  seriously  hampered  by  the 
very  limited  appropriations  that  were 
made  available  and  by  the  sometimes 
confused  administration  of  this  program. 
It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  both  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  will  im- 
prove their  efforts  to  prevent  further  in- 
creases in  juvenile  delinquency  as  part 
of  the  national  effort  to  reduce  crime. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  the  committee 
bill  contains  an  amendment  which  states 
that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  Impinge 
upon  the  moral  and  legal  rights  or  re- 
.'^ponsibilities  of  parents  for  their  chil- 
dren with  respect  to  their  moral,  mental, 
emotional,  or  physical  development.  It 
is  the  committee's  intention  that  all 
rights  and  privileges  both  of  children  and 
parents  of  children  Involved  in  the  pro- 
gram be  fully  recognized  and  protected. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  support  and  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  15635,  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wiU  be  pleased  to  jield 
as  I  promised  to  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  <Mt.  Gross) 
as  the  first  one  to  whom  I  will  yield. 

I  now  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time 
so  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Bell)  may  be  recognized. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  15635,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act. 


The  cost  of  Juvenile  delinquency  aad 
youth  crime  is  great  in  both  human  ud 
economic  terms. 

In  1970.  40  percent  of  all  armed  rob- 
beries, assaults,  and  burglaries  wm 
committed  by  individuals  under  the  a«e 
of  18.  and  two-thirds  of  the  arrests  for 
serious  crime  were  of  persons  under  21. 
Juvenile  arrests  for  violent  crlmtt 
have  increased  in  the  last  decade  by  187 
percent. 

Narcotic  drug  arrests  for  those  under 
18  are  up  2,453  percent. 

And  in  1  year,  suburban  prostitution 
in  the  same  age  group  increased  43.5 
percent. 

I  believe  we  have  a  moral  responslbil* 
ity  to  attack  this  problem. 

One  of  the  tools  we  use  In  the  light 
against  juvenile  delinquency  has  been  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  which  we  passed  in  1968. 
The  program  is  an  on-going  one. 
Its  authorization  expired  on  June  30  of 
this  year,  and  it  is  presently  operating 
under  a  continuing  resolution. 

Together  with  our  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman,  Mr.  Pucinski.  I  In- 
troduced legislation  designed  to  reshape 
the  existing  law  so  that  an  emphasis 
would  be  placed  on  prevention. 

By  identifying  a  young  person  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  delinquent — by  helping 
him  before  he  has  a  chance  to  come  Into 
contact  with  the  poUce — we  can  re<luce 
the  chances  that  he  will  permanently 
sever  all  bonds  with  society. 

Prevention  benefits  not  only  the  indi- 
vidual, however;  the  cost  to  society  of 
crime  prevention  Is  significantly  leaa 
than  the  cost  of  rehabilitation. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  many 
programs  now  exist  supporting  mental 
health,  education,  job  training,  family 
counseling,  and  child  protective  services 
that  clearly  relate  to  delinquency  preven- 
tion. 

The  major  need  at  this  time  is  to  coor- 
dinate the  planning  and  implementation 
of  those  programs. 

I  also  believe  that  the  HEW  juvenile 
delinquency  effort  should  focus  on  the 
prevention  of  delinquency,  and  leave  the 
correctional  and  rehabilitation  efforts  to 
the  Justice  Department  and  other  appro- 
priate institutions. 
The  bill  before  us  today  does  just  that. 
It  is  intended  to  eliminate  duplication 
with  law  enforcement  agencies  through 
a  prevention  orientation. 

By  emphasizing  the  role  of  schools  In 
prevention  projects,  the  bill  recognizee 
that  area  where  youth  is  most  easily 
reached  and  influenced — where  operative 
measures  can  be  implemented  to  recog- 
nize and  aid  those  who  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  delinquent. 

Finally,  one  important  point  should  be 
noted. 

The  committee  worked  verj'  closely 
with  the  administration  in  developing 
this  bill. 

The  bill  incorporates  almost  all  of  the 
administration's  proposals  in  the  area  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  it  has  the  full 
support  of  the  administration. 

I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  voting  for  this  legislation. 

We  must  prevent  delinquency  to  pro- 
tect our  youth— and  our  society. 
Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4  min- 
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needed,  but  I  think  we  should  at  least 
note  in  this  debate  that  we  are  consider- 
ing embarking  on  a  very  dangerous  con- 
cept. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that, 
when  a  youth  rims  afoul  of  the  law,  the 
courts  and  the  government  have  some- 
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ascertain  those  impinging  upon  near  de- 
linquency. In  fact,  the  report  states  in 
one  place  it  has  been  asserted  that  as 
earlv  as  the  age  of  12  the  "indicia"  can 
be  discerned  that  a  particular  chUd  is 
on  his  wav  to  becoming  a  delinquent. 
As  a  professional,  I  just  do  not  believe  it. 
I  severelj'  question  this  statement  and  its 
assumptions. 

But  more  basic  than  that.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  question  whether  it  is  the  function  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  intercede 
between  parents,  school,  church,  local 
community,  or  the  State,  if  necessary, 
by  throwing  more  money  and  more  per- 
sonnel into  an  admittedly  bad  problem. 
I  think  perhaps  if  we  adjusted  other 
contacts  so  that  there  was  a  little  more 
hide  warming  and  "wood  shedding"  on 
the  part  of  parents  as  these  children 
evolved,  and  a  better  example  set  for 
them,  we  would  not  be  faced  with  these 
so-called  delinquents  or  troublemakers. 
So  I  think  the  basic  issue  is  that  this, 
indeed,  is  not  a  Federal  problem;  this  is 
very  basic,  and  it  is  such  a  nervous  NeUie 
and  bleeding  heart  social  proposal  as  far 
as  those  who  would  pose  a  ix)Utical  ploy 
in  a  mandated  Congress  against  the 
executive  branch  of  another  party,  that 
it  becomes  rather  obvious. 

I  repeat  that  there  was  a  real  question 
of  whether  this  bill  is  not  the  least  of 
many  evils.  This  is  a  poor  excuse  for 
legislation.  Mr.  Speaker.  To  wit:  What 
does  the  Institute  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency that  failed  a  passage  in  this  bodj' 
back  on  December  6,  1971.  and  then  was 
brought  up  under  a  rule  rather  than 
under  suspension  on  April  18,  1972.  have 
to  say  about  the  problem  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica? If  they  have  not.  indeed,  yet  had 
the  time  to  get  organized;  why  pass 
blind  legislation  with  open-ended  com- 
mitments, when  we  already  have  an 
Interdepartmental  Council  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Juve- 
nile Research  Council  of  the  Department 
of  Justice? 

Now  we  are  having  a  government  by 
crony,  and  we  are  having  a  government 


disrespectful  of  parents.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  not  a  new  problem. 

And  nobody  here  suggests  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  have  the  panacea  in  this 
bill.  The  programs  we  have  been  funding 
since  1961  have  had  considerable  suc- 
cess, and  they  have  had  considerable 
failure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  in  his  pre- 
vious remarks  said  juvenile  delinquency 
had  practicEdly  doubled  rather  than  de- 
creased despite  the  millions  expended. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  ^Mr.  Long)  asked  the  ques- 
tion. What  have  we  obtained  from  the 
millions  already  spent  on  this  problem? 
The  answer  seems  to  be  very  little. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  we  have 
obtained  since  1961  with  this  and  sub- 
sequent legislation  an  enormous  amount 
of  knowledge,  and  we  have  many  pro- 
grams that  are  working.  One  of  the  great 
problems  we  have  had  with  this  legisla- 
tion since  1961,  and  pturticularly  this 
legislation,  has  been  that  it  has  never 
been  fully  funded.  We  never  have  given 
this  program  a  chance.  We  in  our  sub- 
committee conduct  extensive  hearings 
and  come  up  with  figures  we  think  will 
target  in  on  the  problem,  but  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  says  they  will  not 
give  us  that  much  mcmey.  So  the  gentle- 
man, if  he  would  do  nothing,  would  not 
only  see  the  problem  doubling,  but  he 
would  also  see  it  tripling  and  quadrup- 
ling. We  carmot  quit  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  must  agree  v/ith  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  <Mr.  Hall» 
that  moraUty,  and  discipline  cannot  be 
bought.  We  cannot  solve  this  problem  of 
juvenile  delinquency  by  throwing  more 
and  more  money  at  it.  It  wiU  not  be  cured 
in  that  way. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  this  coun- 
try is  spending  $85  bilhon  on  various 
forms  of  public  assistance  programs. 
Much  of  that  money  is  being  spent  by 
the  taxpayers  of  the  countrj-,  because  we 
have  failed  to  deal  adequately  and  effec- 
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or  young  woman  will  conduct  himself 
or  herself,  and  how  the  person  will  be 
supervised  in  the  months  and  years 
following  that  time;  but,  in  a  free  society, 
there  is  a  very  grave  question  as  to  how 
much  the  government  should  be  in- 
volved before  the  so-called  criminal  or 
illegal  actions  or  the  indication  of  delin- 
quency manifests  itself  to  an  extent 
where  the  law  is  actually  called  into  co- 
operation with  the  parents  In  rectifying 
these  supposed  delinquent  tendencies. 

On  page  3, 1  would  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  something  which  I  think 
is  a  very  questionable  procedure.  It  Is 
that  of  directing  actions  imder  this  leg- 
islation toward  including  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  youths  in  danger  of  be- 
coming dehnquent.  The  more  we  think 
about  that,  the  more  we  reahze  that 
delinquency  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to 
detect  and  it  can  open  up  a  Pandora's 
box.  How  do  we  diagnose  and  treat  a 
youngster  in  danger  of  becoming  delin- 
quent? I  think  anybody  with  common- 
sense  knows  that  every  youth  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  delinquent.  Simply  by 
having  a  matter  of  choice  he  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  delinquent.  Where  do  we 
draw  the  line  ? 

As  I  stated  earlier,  I  believe  this  com- 
mittee has  tried  to  circumscribe  this 
danger.  I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not 
believe  this  questionable  language  should 
be  in  the  bill  at  all. 

The  committee  did  agree,  on  page  17, 
under  the  general  provisions,  to  place  In 
the  bill  a  provision  that  would  at  least 
require  the  permission  of  a  parent  before 
the  so-called  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
a  youth  in  danger  of  becoming  delin- 
quent was  carried  into  effect.  This  is  my 
amendment  Even  with  it  I  am  concerned 
about  this  legislation  and  think  it  is  dan- 
gerous experimentation. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  just  for  the  purpose  of  leg- 
islative historj",  to  indicate  what  the  in- 
tention of  the  bill  is  in  regard  to  pre- 
delinquency diagnosis  and  testing? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  1  additional  min- 
ute. 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  knows  and  has  been 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  a  great 
number  of  parents,  many  people,  con- 
cerned about  this  particular  aspect.  I 
know  he  was  willing  to  go  as  far  aa  he 
could  in  making  this  provision  In  the  law 
.some  protection  against  abuse.  For  the 
purpose  of  legislative  history,  could  we 
have  some  statement  from  the  chairman 
as  to  how  he  views  this  verv',  very  sensi- 
tive problem  of  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  youths  in  danger  of  becoming  delin- 
quent. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vleld? 

Mr  ASHBROOK  I  \ield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr  PUCINSKI  I  congratulate  my  col- 
league on  the  committee  for  including 
the  amendment  that  he  did  In  this  bill, 
I  believe  it  addresses  Itself  to  the  very 
valid  questions  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  as  to  Federal  control  over 
children. 

This  language  clearly  establishes  the 
doctrine,  and  for  the  purpose  of  legisla- 
tive history  I  want  to  make  the  intent 
ver>'  clear.  This  provides  that  for  any 
type  of  testing,  psychological  testing 
or  psychiatric  testing,  beyond  the  nor- 
mal educational  testing  we  now  use  in 
our  school  systems,  as  presently  being 
used,  any  special  testing  of  a  youngster 
will  first  have  to  undergo  approval  of  the 
parents. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

Mr,  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

This  will  protect  the  rights  of  the  par- 
ent to  first  be  consulted  and  advised  and 
apprised  ol  what  is  going  to  happen. 

In  other  words,  the  gentleman  has 
quite  properly  put  into  this  bill  the  safe- 
guard that  there  is  not  going  to  be  ex- 
tensive psychological  and  psychiatric 
testing  of  yoiingsters  without  the  permis- 
sion of  their  parents.  The  intent  of  the 
gentleman's  language  is  very  clear.  It 
states; 

Nothing  in  this  .-Kct  shall  be  construed  or 
applied  In  such  a  manner  as  to  infrtnge  upon 
or  usurp  the  moral  and  legal  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities or  parents  or  guardians  with 
respect  to  the  moral,  mental,  emotional,  or 
physical  development  of  their  chUdren.  Nor 
shall  .iny  section  ol  ihla  Act  be  construed  or 
applied  !n  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  any 
Invasion  of  privacy  otherwise  protected  by 
law.  or  to  abridge  any  legal  remedies  for  any 
such  Invasion  which  Is  otherwise  provided  by 
law. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  in- 
cli'ding  this  amendment  in  the  bill.  I 
b<dleve  It  strengthens  the  bill  in  regard 
to  the  points  raised  by  our  colleague 
from  Missouri. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  thank 
him  for  that  statement. 

I  do  believe  my  amendment  improves 
the  bill,  but  I  would  have  to  admit  can- 
didly that  it  stUl  will  not  give  protection 
against  prying  bureaucrats.  Since  I  have 


been  a  Member  of  this  body  for  more 
than  a  decade  now,  I  can  think  of  in- 
stance after  iristance  where  we  have 
Clearly  stated  our  purpose  on  the  floor, 
where  we  have  clearly  Incorporated  into 
legislation  the  Intent  of  the  Congress, 
only  to  watch  in  subsequent  years  the 
bureaucracy  go  Its  own  way,  I  am  reason- 
ably certain  this  will  happen  in  the  area 
of  jjredelinquency  detection.  Their  part 
.<;tatements  read  like  a  roadmap  and  this 
legislation  will  start  them  on  their  way. 
I  certainly  hope  In  this  case  the  gen- 
tleman and  the  committee  will  exercise 
some  oversight  because  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve there  is  in  the  bureaucracy,  and 
particularly  in  HEW,  an  inchnation  and 
a  tendency  to  want  to  engage  m  this  type 
of  diagnosis  and  testing.  I  do  believe  it 
is  something  we  should  watch  very  close- 
ly on  our  comniittee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  Is  the  upper  age 
limit  for  a  juvenile? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  understand  it  is  18. 
Mr.   GROSS.   It  would  be   18  in  all 
States:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BELL.  There  may  be  some  dif- 
ferences in  some  States,  but  I  would 
think  it  would  be  18  srenerally  for  most  of 
the  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time  and  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  ray  time, 

Mr,  PUCINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that  this 
legislation  has  been  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

We  worked  very  closely  with  the  ad- 
ministration on  this  bill.  I  do  believe  it 
meets  the  requirements  and  the  tacit 
recommendation  of  the  administration. 
I  have  already  discussed  the  bill  with 
my  colleague  from  Dllnois,  Mr,  R.mls- 
BACK  and  I  assured  him  this  bill  is  not 
Intended  to  conflict  with  the  legislation 
he  has  been  supporting.  This  bill  simply 
addresses  itself  to  preventive  programs. 
It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  per- 
suade our  colleagues  the  bill  as  now  pro- 
posed is  going  to  make  a  very  substantial 
impact  on  local  communities. 

One  thing  that  I  want  to  underscore — 
and  this  point  was  raised  by  my  col- 
league from  Missouri,  who  raised  very 
pertinent  and  very  proper  and  ix>inted 
questions — this  bill  will  be  controlled  by 
the  local  communities.  They  must  come 
before  the  agency  and  ask  for  a  grant. 
The  local  commimity  will  draw  up  the 
program  that  they  believe  can  most  ef- 
fectively help  prevent  young  people  from 
entering  the  world  of  juvenile  crime.  For 
those  of  vou  who  rnay  be  concerned,  you 
will  find  solace  in  the  fact  that  nothing 
can  happen  under  this  bill  unless  the 
local  community  specifically  requests  it. 
This  is  a  strong  point  of  the  bill.  I  urge 
enactment  of  this  bill  and  consider  it  a 
great  privilege  to  be  its  principal  sponsor 
in  the  House.  I  wish  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  my  committee  for  coaponsoring 
this  important  measure. 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Spetk- 
er,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15635,  a  bill 
to  assist  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  community  agencies,  and  othor 
public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies  to 
prevent  juvenile  delinquency — and  wtat 
to  commend  my  colleagues  cm  the  Educa- 
tlon  and  Labor  Committee  for  their  fine 
work  in  reporting  out  this  legislation. 

As  a  cosponsor  last  year  of  a  bill  to 
establish  an  independent  Institute  foi 
the  Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile  Jui- 
tlce,  I  am  particularly  interested  in  legls- 
latlve  efforts  in  the  field  of  juvenile  jvu- 
tice.  H.R.  15635  would  extend  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Preventicm  and  Control  Act 
for  an  additional  2  years  and  refocus 
its  program  toward  the  task  of  pre- 
venting juvenile  delinquency — especially 
through  local  efforts  involving  the 
schools — in  local  communities  which 
show  the  greatest  need  for  assistance. 
Putting  the  emphasis  of  assistance  on 
preventive  programs  on  the  local  level  Is, 
I  believe,  the  most  workable  solution  to 
the  ever-growing  problem  of  juvenile 
crime,  for  what  better  place  to  reach 
youngsters  in  danger  of  becoming  delin- 
quent than  through  their  schools? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  support  of  this  bill 

Mr.  FRENZEX.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  the  local  control  con- 
cept advocated  m  the  bill  H.R.  15635. 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1972. 

This  bill  is  another  step  in  the  effort* 
which  we  have  been  making  to  return 
localized  programs  to  local  control.  In 
providing  for  80  percent  of  the  funding 
to  be  used  in  assisting  local  youth  serv- 
ices we  are  giving  each  community  the 
opportunity  to  provide  programs  to  serv- 
ice its  own  particular  problems. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R,  15635.  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1972, 

I  support  the  bill  reluctantly,  because 
I  fear  it  is  merely  another  one  of  those 
self-deluding  congre.'^sional  packages 
which  does  not  authorize  enough  money, 
which  barely  coordinates  new  projects 
between  agencies,  and  which  employs 
make-do  Federal  plaster  in  a  crumbling 
wall. 

■  Juvenile  delinquency"  is  a  nice,  anti- 
septic term  which  clothes  human  suffer- 
ing with  statistics.  We  have  heard  those 
statistics  over  and  over  again. 

We  have  read  that  arrests  of  children 
under  15  years  old  have  increased  165 
percent  from  1960,  We  know  that  almost 
18.000  crimes  were  committed  by  chil- 
dren under  15.  In  one  city  of  my  district 
alone — Haverhill — crimes  by  juveniles 
more  than  doubled  from  1969  to  1970. 

The  bill  before  us  will  authorize  $150 
million  for  the  next  2  years  to  be  used 
for  juvenile  delinquency  prevention  pro- 
grams. It  is  an  improvement  over  the 
existing  Juvenile  Delinquency  Control 
and  Prevention  Act  of  1968.  for  it  speci- 
fies that  at  least  80  percent  of  the  money 
must  be  used  for  local  youth  service  pro- 
grams, rather  than  for  Federal  projects 
like  conferences  and  research  projects. 
It  also  requires  that  the  money  be  used 
in  areas  of  high  youth  crime  and  unera- 
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Dioyment:   in  other  words,  where   the 
money  is  needed  the  most. 

The  bill  also  attempts  to  sort  out  the 
tvDical  administrative  mess  of  such  pro- 
grams by  limiting  the  use  of  the  funds  to 
projects  outside  the  traditional  juvenile 
court  svstem,  leaving  that  area  to  the 
Justice  Department,  which  administers 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Sale 
streets  Act. 

The  bill  Is  a  good  bill,  but  before  we 
congratulate  ourselves  and  go  home  to 
our  children,  let  us  think  about  the 
appropriations  that  may  result. 

Each  year,  the  Nixon  administration 
has  requested  less  money  than  the  Con- 
eress  has  authorized  for  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Act  of  1968.  The  Congress. 
In  turn  has  appropriated  even  less.  As  a 
result  the  total  authorization  for  the  act 
from  1969-71  has  been  $150  million,  while 
the  total  appropriation  for  those  years 
has  been  a  mere  $30  million. 

In  addition,  most  grants  under  the 
new  bill  wUl  have  but  a  3-year  life.  Alter 
that  time,  the  projects  will  be  required 
to  find  their  own  funding. 

I  will  vote  for  the  bUl,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  a  good  bill. 
My  complaint  with  it  is  that  It  is  hardly 
enough. 

Mr  MIKVA,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  15635.  extending  for  2 
years  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act.  Like  the  author  of 
the  bill,  Mr.  Pucinski.  I  hope  these 
amendments  will  encourage  HEW  and 
the  Justice  Department  to  burj'  the 
hatchet  in  their  longstanding  jurisdic- 
tional war  over  juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
grams. 

Federal  programs  to  prevent  and  con- 
trol juvenile  delinquency  have  prolifer- 
ated over  the  years,  but  there  has  been 
little  coordination  and  little  attempt  to 
make  available  to  juvenile  court  judges 
and  probation  workers  the  results  of  fed- 
erally funded  programs. 

A  few  months  ago  the  House  passed 
YLR.  45.  a  bill  I  sponsored  along  with 
Congressman  Railsback  of  Illinois,  to 
establish  an  independent  Institute  for 
Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice. 
Modeled  after  the  highly  successful  FBI 
training  institute,  the  Institute  is  de- 
signed to  train  personnel  working  in  the 
field  of  juvenile  justice,  and  to  serve  as 
a  clearinghouse  for  information  about 
new  programs  and  ideas  developed  under 
legislation  such  as  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act. 

The  most  important  function  of  the 
Institute  will  be  to  provide  training. 
Fully  one-fifth  of  the  juvenile  court 
judges  in  the  country  have  no  legal 
training.  The  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion in  1966  recommended  that  juvenile 
specialists  should  be  present  to  aid  in 
the  disposition  of  juvenile  first  offenders, 
yet  they  also  found  that  barely  5  percent 
of  all  the  personnel  employed  in  State 
juvenile  facilities  were  professionally 
trained  treatment  persormel. 

The  Institute  proposed  in  H.R.  45  will 
not  compete  with  the  programs  funded 
by  HEW  under  the  bill  before  us  today. 
or  with  those  funded  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment. Rather  it  will  complement 
them,  and  insure  that  what  is  learned 


In  those  programs  will  be  put  to  use  in 
the  courtrooms  and  probation  offices  and 
juvenile  homes  around  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  could  make  no  bet- 
ter social  Investment  than  attempting  to 
prevent  and  control  juvenile  crime  fully 
two-thirds  of  all  major  crime  arrests  In- 
volve people  under  21  years  old.  The  re- 
cidivism rate  among  juvenile  offenders 
is  the  highest  of  any  group— nearly  75 
percent.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  reach 
first  offenders  and  move  them  away 
from  a  life  of  crime,  making  productive 
citizens  out  of  the  individuals  involved 
and  making  the  streets  safer  for  all  of  us 
in  the  process. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  can 
help  move  us  toward  that  goal.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his 
leadership  in  bringing  H.R.  15635  before 
the  House,  and  urge  the  bill  be  passed. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
are  most  important  to  our  communities, 
and  I  certainly  support  this  bill  extend- 
ing that  act  for  an  additional  2  years. 
I  support  and  commend  the  committee 
for  including  provisions  in  this  legisla- 
tion especially  encouraging  programs 
that  go  beyond  the  traditional  juvenile 
justice  system.  In  particular,  I  note  that 
the  bill  urges  that  the  schools  be  included 
in  the  task  of  preventing  juvenile  de- 
linquency. 

As  many  Members  of  this  House  and 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
are  aware,  I  have  been  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  rising  incidence  and 
impact  of  acts  of  crime  and  violence  In 
the  schools,  and  last  year  I  originated 
the  Safe  Schools  Act  which  would  pro- 
vide Federal  financial  assistance  to  the 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  better  assur- 
ing the  safety  and  security  of  school  stu- 
dents, staff,  and  property. 

The  fact  that  the  legislation  currently 
before  the  House  specifically  recognizes 
the  needs  and  potential  role  of  the 
schools  in  juvenile  delinquency  preven- 
tion is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to- 
ward ending  the  terror  and  fear  that 
reigns  in  many  of  our  schools  as  a  result 
of  high  incidences  of  \1olence.  Preven- 
tion is  an  essential  element  in  our  total 
effort  to  restore  an  atmosphere  in  our 
schools  that  Is  free  of  fear  and  conducive 
to  creativity  and  learning,  and  I  whole- 
heartedly support  programs  like  those 
made  possible  by  this  legislation  which 
focus  on  the  preventive  aspects  of  ju- 
venile crime. 

But  we  have  done  too  little  too  late 
as  far  as  preventing  juvenile  crime  is 
concerned,  and  as  a  result  many  of  our 
schools  are  now  faced  with  rampant 
crime  and  disorder.  Such  schools  have 
a  need  not  just  for  preventive  programs, 
but  for  programs  of  security  to  protect 
innocent  students  and  school  personnel 
against  crimes  that  are  being  committed 
now,  every  day,  in  the  schools — crimes 
which  our  programs  of  prevention  have 
failed  to  deter. 

With  that  In  mind.  I  hope  and  trust 
that  the  distinguished  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  will  not  stop  with 
this  legislation  as  far  as  helping  the 
schools  and  our  school  people.  I  hope 
that  the  committee  will  see  the  need  to 


provide  schools  with  funds  to  deal  with 
the  immediate  fact  of  crime  in  the 
schools  as  well  as  with  preventing  It  lor 
the  future.  The  Sale  Schools  Act  which 
I  originated  and  introduced  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  a  number  of  members  ol  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  would 
provide  Federal  aid  for  this  purpose,  and 
I  take  this  opportimity  not  only  to  com- 
mend the  committee  for  the  recognition 
of  the  problems  of  the  schools  contained 
in  the  legislation  now  before  us.  but  to 
urge  the  committee  to  follow  up  this 
legislation  by  bringing  the  Safe  SchoolB 
Act  or  similar  legislation  to  improve  im- 
mediate security  in  the  schools  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  action  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  HH.  15635.  the  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  Prevention  Act.  This 
bill  would  assist  elementan*  and  second- 
ary schools,  community  agencies,  aiid 
other  public  and  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies in  the  prevention  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

Having  actively  participated  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  bill  in  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  and  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  measure.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  main  thrust  of  the  bill  Is  directed 
at  preventing  juvenile  delinquency  rath- 
er than  merely  taking  action  after  a 
youngster  Is  already  involved  in  a  crime. 
The  advantages  to  the  young  person  and 
society  In  general  from  this  course  of 
action  are  patently  obvious. 

First,  It  is  an  established  fact  that 
institutionalized  youthful  offenders  have 
a  liigher  rate  of  recidivism  than  any 
other  age  group.  This  Is  partially  because 
once  a  juvenile  Is  labeled  as  a  "delin- 
quent" or  a  "troublemaker  "  he  has  al- 
ready severed  the  bonds  between  him- 
self and  society.  Once  that  occurs  the  ju- 
venile is  much  more  prone  to  repeat  hlfl 
delinquent  acts. 

Second,  from  the  standpoint  of  society 
as  a  whole  the  costs  of  operating  preven- 
tive programs  are  actually  much  less 
than  the  costs  of  rehabilitating  a  youth 
who  has  become  delinquent  in  the  sense 
of  having  been  arrested  and  convicted. 
We  must,  therefore,  act  to  prevent  a 
youngster  from  becoming  delinquent 
rather  than  react  to  him  after  he  is  al- 
ready in  trouble. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  incidence  of  juvemle 
crime  in  this  countrj-  has  reached  epi- 
demic proportions.  In  the  last  decade, 
for  example,  the  arrests  of  juveniles  for 
\iolent  crimes  have  increased  by  167 
percent.  Moreover,  the  arrests  of  juve- 
niles for  propert\-  crimes,  such  as  bur- 
glary and  auto  theft,  have  jumped  89 
percent.  Finally,  almost  two-thirds  of  all 
arrests  for  serious  crimes  are  of  young 
people  under  the  age  of  21  Surely,  the 
time  for  preventive  action  by  the  Con- 
press  is  here  and  I  believe  that  this  legis- 
lation is  a  giant  step  m  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

This  bill  authorizes  a  yearly  appropria- 
tion of  $75  million  with  at  least  80  per- 
cent of  the  funds  being  spent  assisting 
local  youth  services  programs,  in  coordi- 
nation with  local  schools,  in  an  effort  to 
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prevent  delinquency.  In  addition,  up  to 
20  E»ercent  of  the  funds  could  be  used  for 
training,  technical  assistance  and  infor- 
mation services. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  this  measure  in  order  that  we 
may  get  on  with  the  fight  against  ju- 
venile delinquency  and  deter  the  youth 
of  America  from  a  life  of  crime, 

Mr  BENNETT,  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R,  15635  because  of  the  ob- 
vious merit  of  the  proposal  and  also  be- 
cause I  think  it  makes  possible  the  type 
of  grant  that  I  have  sought  over  a  long 
period  of  time  to  assist  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  to  carry  on  programs 
to  teach  moral  and  ethical  principles.  I 
think  legislation  of  this  sort  is  very  much 
needed  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
new  legislation  will  make  possible  that 
type  of  grant  and  I  assume  that  this  is 
the  case  and,  therefore,  enthnslftstically 
support  this  legislation.  The  legislation 
which  I  have  previously  introduced  reads 
as  follows  and  in  fact  is  the  wording  of 
H,R,  527.  which  1  introduced  on  Jan- 
uary 22.  1971: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title 
vm  of  the  El-^mentary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"GRANT3    FOB    TIACHINO    MOKAL    AND 
KTHICAI.    P&INCIPIXS 

■■3ec,  810.  (a)  The  Commlasloner  shaU 
maJce  grants  to  State  educational  ag«nclee 
to  assist  '-hem  in  establishing  and  carrvlni? 
out  programs  under  which  students  attend- 
ing public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
wlU  be  provided  Instruction  In  moral  and 
ethical  principles.  The  content  and  nature 
of  such  Instruction  shall  conform  to  general 
stAnd&rds  prescribed  by  such  State  agencies. 

"(b)  For  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriat- 
ed $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971,  and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fis- 
cal years." 

Sec  2  Section  804  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "this  Act"  the  following: 
■(Other  than  section  810)  ". 

GENEKAL    LEAVE 

Mr,  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  but  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  j  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill. 

The  SPE.AKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  'Mr,  Pucinskh  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
15635  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quortim  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  338,  nays  12,  not  voting  82, 
as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  2621 

YEAS — 338 

Abbltt  Fish  MazzoU 

Abernethy  Fisher  Meeds 

Abzug  Flood  Melcher 

Adams  Foley  Michel 

.Addabbo  Ftord.  Gerald  R.  Mlkva 

Alexander  Ford,  Miller,  Ohio 

Anderson,  William  D.  Mills,  Md. 

Calif.  Forsythe  Mlalsh 

.Anderson.  111.  Fountain  Mink 

.\nclrews,  Fraser  Mlzell 

N  Dak.  Prellnghuysen  MoUohan 

.•\nnun7.1o  Frenzel  Monagan 

.Archer  Frey  Montgomery 

.Arends  Oallfianakls  Moorhead 

.\nhley  Oarmatz  Morgan 

Aspin  Oaydoe  Moae 

Aspinall  Oettys  Murphy,  lU. 

Badlllo  Gibbons  Murphy,  NT. 

Baker  Gonzalez  Myers 

Barrett  Goodllng  Natcher 

Begich  Orasso  Nedzl 

Beicher  Gray  Nelaen 

Bell  Green,  Pa.  Nichols 

Bennett  Qrlffln  NU 

Betts  Grlfflths  Obey 

BevUl  Grover  O'Hara 

Biaggl  Gubser  O'Neill 

Blester  Gude  Patman 

Bingham  Haley  Patten 

Blackburn  Hamilton  Perkins 

Boland  Hammer-  Peyser 

Bow  Schmidt  Pickle 

Brademas  Hanley  Pike 

Brasco  Hanna  Plmle 

Bray  Hansen.  Idaho  Poage 

Brlnkley  Harrington  Poff 

Brooks  Harsha  Powell 

Brotzman  Harvey  Preyer,  N.C. 

Brown,  Mich.       Hastings  Price,  HI. 

Brown.  Ohio  Hathaway  Price,  Tei. 

Broyhlll.  Va.        Hawkins  Puclnskl 

Buchanan  Hays  Qule 

Burke,  Fla,  Hechler,  W.  Va.   QulUen 

Burke,  Mass.        Heckler.  Mass.  Rallsback 


Burleson,  Tex.  Heinz 

Burton  Helstoskl 

Byrne,  Pa,  Henderson 

Byrnes.  Wis.  Hicks.  Mass. 

Bvron  Hicks.  Wash. 

CabeU  Hulls 

Caffery  Hogan 

r-arey,  N.Y.  HoUfleld 

Carlson  Horton 

Carney  Hoamer 

Carter  Hull 

Casey.  Tex.  Hungate 

Cederberg  Hunt 

Chamberlain  Jacobs 

Clancy  Jarman 


Randall 

Rang  el 

Rees 

Held 

Reuse 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rodmo 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 


C'.ark  Johnson,  Calif.  Rosenthal 

Clausen.  Johnson.  Pa.  Rostenkowskl 

Don  H.  Jones.  N.C.  Roush 

Clawson.  Del  Karth  Roy 

Cleveland  Kastenmeler  Roybal 

Collier  Kazen  Runnels 

Collins,  ni.  Keating  Ruppe 

Collins.  Tex.  Kee  Ruth 

Conable  Keith  Sandman 

Conover  Kemp  Satterfleld 

Conte  King  Saylor 

Conyers  Kluczynskl  Scherle 

Connan  Koch  Scheuer 

Cotter  Kuykendall  Schneebell 

Coughlln  Kyi  Schwengel 

Culver  Kyros  Scott 

Daniel,  Va.  Latta  Sebellua 

Daniels.  N.J.  Leggett  Shoup 

Danlelaon  Lennon  Shrlver 

Davis,  SO.  Lent  Slkes 

Davis.  Wis.  Lloyd  Slsk 

delaOarza  Lujan  Skubltz 

Dellenback  McClory  Slack 

DeUums  McCloskey  Smith.  Calif. 

Denholm  McCormack  Smith,  Iowa 

Dennis  McCulloch  Smith.  N.Y. 

Dent  McDade  Snyder 

Derwinskl  McEwen  Springer 

Devlne  McFall  Staggers 

Dickinson  McKay  Stanton. 

Dln^eU  McKlnney               J.  William 

Dorn  Macdonald,  Stanton, 

Downing  Mass.                    James  V, 

Drlnan  Madden                Steed 

Duncan  Mahon  Steele 

Edmondson  MallUard              Stephens 
Edwards.  Calil.  Mallary                 Strattcn 

EUberg  Mann                    Stubblefield 

Erlenbom  Martin                  Symington 

Esch  Mathlas.  Calif.    Talcott 

Eshleman  Mathls.  Ga.          Taylor 

Evans,  Colo.  Matsunaga  Teague,  Calif. 

Pascell  Mayne                  Teague.  Tex. 


Terry 

Waldle 

Wolff 

Thompson.  Oa 

Wampler 

Wright 

Thompson.  N  J 

Ware 

Wyalt 

Thcm'wn,  Wis. 

Whalen 

Wydler 

Thone 

White 

Wylle 

Tlernan 

Whltehurst 

Wyman 

Udall 

Whltten 

Yates 

Ullman 

Wldnall 

Yatron 

Van  Deerlln 

Wlcglns 

Young,  Fla. 

Vander  Jagt 

WlUlams 

Young.  Tex 

Vanlk 

Wilson.  Bob 

Zablocki 

Veysey 

Wilson, 

Zlon 

VlKTorlto 

Charles  H. 

Zwach 

Waggonner 

Winn 

NAYS— 12 

.Ash  brook 

Green.  Oreg. 

Long.  Md 

Camp 

Gross 

McColllBter 

Crane 

Hall 

Schmltz 

Glalmo 

Landgrebe 

Stelger.  Aria. 

NOT  VOTING— 82 

Abourezk 

Eckhardt 

Metcalfe 

Anderson. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

MUler.  Calif. 

Tenn. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

MlUs.  Ark. 

Andrews,  Ala, 

Findley 

Mlnshall 

Baring 

Flowers 

MltcheU 

Bergland 

Flynt 

Moaher 

Blanton 

Fulton 

O'Konskl 

Blatnlk 

Fuqua 

Passman 

Hoggs 

Gallagher 

Pelly 

BoUlng 

Ooldwater 

Pepper 

Broomfleld 

Hagan 

Pettis 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Halpern 

PodeU 

Burltson.  Mo. 

Hansen,  Wash 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Celler 

Hubert 

PurceU 

Chappell 

Howard 

Rarlck 

Chlsholm 

Hutchinson 

Roblson.  N.Y 

Clay 

Ichord 

Rousselot 

Colmer 

Jonas 

Ryan 

Curlln 

Jones.  Ala. 

St  Germain 

Davis.  Ga. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Sarbanes 

Delaney 

Landrum 

Selberllng 

Dlggs 

Link 

Shipley 

Donohue 

Long.  La. 

Spence 

Dow 

McClure 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Dowdy 

McDonald. 

Stokes 

Dulskl 

Mich. 

Stuckey 

du  Pont 

McKevitt 

Sullivan 

Dwyer 

McMillan 

Whalley 
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So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rtiles  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Roblson  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr,  O'Kon- 
skl. 

Mr.  Hoggs  with  Mr.  McKevitt. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan, 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr,  Edwards  of 
Alabama. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Mln- 
shall. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Moeher. 

Mr,  Pulton  with  Mr,  Pelly. 

Mr.  FMqua  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mrs,  Sullivan  with  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mrs  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr,  .Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr,  Link  with  Mr,  Findley. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wis- 
consin, 

Mr,  Flowers  with  Mr,  V^halley. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Ar- 
kansas. 

Mrs,  Chlsholm  with  Mr,  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr  Curlln. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  McMUlan. 

Mr.  Mitchell  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr,  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Abourezk. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Colmer. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Selberllng. 


Mr  Dow  with  Mr.  Bergland. 

Mr   Ichord  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr  PurceU  with  Mr.  PooeU. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  MUls  of  Arkansas. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  armounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.    ^^^^__^^_ 

COMPREHENSIVE  OLDER  -AMERI- 
CANS SERVICES  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1972 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
tosuspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  150571  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H,R.  15657 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehensive  Older 
Americans  Services  Amendments  of  1972", 
TITLE   I— DECLARATION   OF   OBJECTIVES 

FINDINGS     AND     PURPOSES 

See.  101.  The  Congress  finds  that  millions 
of  older  citizen.-,  in  this  Nation  are  suffering 
unnecessary  harm  from  the  lack  of  adequate 
services.  It  is  therefore  ihe  purpose  of  this 
.\ct.  in  support  of  the  objectives  cf  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965.  to — 

il)  make  available  comprehensive  pro- 
ems which  include  a  full  range  of  health, 
education,  and  social  services  to  our  older 
citizens  who  need  them, 

(2)  give  full  and  special  consideration  to 
older  citizens  with  special  needs  in  planning 
such  programs,  and.  pending  the  availability 
of  such  programs  for  all  older  cltlzena,  give 
priority  to  the  elderly  with  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic and  social  need, 

(3)  provide  comprehensive  programs  which 
will  assure  ihe  coordinated  delivery  of  a  full 
range  of  essential  services  to  our  older  citi- 
zens, and.  where  applicable,  also  furnish 
meaningful  employment  opportunities  for 
many  Individuals,  including  older  persons, 
young  persons,  and  volunteers  from  the  com- 
munity, and 

1 4)  insure  that  the  planning  and  operation 
of  such  programs  will  be  undertaken  as  a 
partnership  of  older  citizens,  parents,  com- 
munity, and  community.  Stale  and  local 
goverments.  v.ith  appropriate  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

Sec.  102.  Section  301(8)  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans .iict  of    1065   l.s   amended   by   Inserting 
after  "services"  the   following:    ".  Including 
access  to  low-cost  transportation.". 
TITLE  II— ADMINISTRATION  ON  AGING 

RESPONSIBlLlrrES    OF    COMMISSIONER    ON    AGING 

Sec  201  (a)  Section  201(b)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The  Com- 
missioner on  Aging  shall  be  the  principal  of- 
ficer of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  carrying  out  this  Act.  In  the 
performance  of  his  functions,  he  shall  be  di- 
rectly respwnsible  to  the  Secretary  and  not  to 
or  through  any  other  officer  of  that  Depart- 
ment, The  Commissioner  shall  not  delegate 
&ny  of  his  functions  to  any  other  officer  who 
Is  not  directly  responsible  to  him  unless  he 
first  submits  a  plan  for  such  delegation  to 
the  Congress.  Such  delegation  Is  effective  at 
the  end  of  the  first  period  of  thirty  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after 
the  date  on  which  the  plan  for  such  delega- 
tion is  transmitted  to  it.  unless,  between  the 
day  of  transmittal  and  the  end  of  the 
thirty-day  period  either  House  p>asses  a  reso- 
lution stating  In  substance  that  that  House 
does  not  favor  such  delegation.  For  the  pur- 
POie  of  this  section,  continuity  of  session  is 


broken  only  by  an  adjournment  of  Congress 
sine  die.  and  the  days  on  which  either  House 
13  not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment 
of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  the  thirty- 
day  period.  Under  provisions  contained  In  a 
reorganization  plan,  a  provision  of  the  plan 
may  be  effective  at  a  time  later  than  the  date 
on  which  the  plan  otherwise  Is  effective; 

(b)(1)  Section  202(3)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  "  ex- 
cept for  title  V.  thereof"  Section  202  of  such 
Act  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  1 7  i ,  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  i8)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ":  and",  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"  ( 9  I  develop  basic  policies  and  set  priorities 
with  respect  to  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  programs  and  activities  related  to  the 
purpose  of  this  Act: 

"1 10)  provide  for  the  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral programs  and  activities  related  to  such 
purposes: 

'■(11)  coordinate,  and  assist  in,  the  plan- 
ning and  development  by  public  i  including 
Federal,  State,  and  local  i  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies  of  programs  for  older  persons, 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  nation- 
wide network  of  comprehensive,  coordinated 
services  and  opportunities  for  such  persons, 

"112)  call  conferences  of  such  authori- 
ties and  officials  of  public  (including  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local)  and  i.onproflt  private 
agencies  f  r  organizations  concerned  with 
the  development  and  operation  of  programs 
for  older  persons  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
necessary  or  proper  for  the  development  and 
implementation  of  policies  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act: 

"(13)  develop  and  operate  programs  pro- 
viding services  and  opportu;iltles  related  to 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  which  are  not 
otherwise  provided  by  existing  programs  for 
older  persons: 

"(14)  carry  on  a  continuing  evaluation 
of  the  programs  and  activities  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  with  particular  atten- 
tion Hi  the  impact  of  medicare  and  medicaid, 
the  Age  Discrimination  Act.  and  the  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Houslne  .^ct  relating 
to  housing  for  the  elderly  and  the  setting  of 
standards  for  the  licensing  of  nursing 
homes,  intermediate  care  homes,  and  other 
facilities  providing  care  for  older  people; 

"(15)  provide  Information  and  assistance 
to  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  institu- 
tions for  the  establishment  and  operation 
by  them  of  programs  and  actl-,  ities  related 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

"(16)  develop.  In  coordlnBL::jr.  with  other 
ageticies.  a  national  plan  fur  meeting  the 
needs  for  trained  personct.  in  the  field  of 
aging,  and  for  training  persons  for  carrying 
out  programs  related  to  the  purposes  jf  this 
Act.  and  conduct  and  provide  for  the  con- 
ducting of  such  training  ' 

(2)  Section  202(4)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows. 

"(4 1  develop  plana,  conduct  and  arrange 
for  research  in  the  field  of  aging,  and  assist 
in  the  establishment  of  and  carry  out  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  older 
persona  for  social  services.  Including  nutri- 
tion, hospitalization,  preretirement  training, 
continuing  education,  low-cost  transporta- 
tion and  housing,  and  health  services;" 

(3»  Section  202  of  the  Act  (as  amended 
by  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion) is  'urther  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
after  Sec  202,",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  executing  his  duties  and  func- 
tions under  this  Act  and  carrying  out  the 
programs  and  activities  provided  for  by  this 
.'\ct,  the  Commissioner  shall  take  aU  poeeible 
steps  to  encourage  and  permit  voluntary 
groups  active  In  social  services.  Including 
youth  organizations  active  at  the  high  school 


and  college  levels,  to  participate  and  be  In- 
volved individually  and  through  representa- 
tive groups  m  such  programs  and  activities 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  through 
employment,  through  the  performance  of 
advisory  or  consultative  functions,  and  in 
other  appropriate  ways." 

ici  Title  II  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"rZDERAU    AGENCY    COOPEkATION 

•  Sec.  293,  Federal  agencies  propching  to 
establish  programs  related  lo  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  shall  consult  with  the  Adminlstra- 
iion  on  Aging  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
such  programs,  and  Federal  agencies  ad- 
ministering such  programs  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Administration  on  Agmg  in  carry- 
ing them  out. 

"INFORMATION    AND    RESOURCE    CENTER    FOB 
THE    AGING 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established, 
within  the  Administration  on  Aging,  a  Na- 
tional Information  and  Resource  Center  for 
the  Aging  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Center"),  The  Center  shall  have  a  Director 
and  such  other  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Center  to  carry  out  its 
duties  and  functions. 

"(b)(1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  func- 
tion of  the  Center  to  collect,  review,  organize. 
publish,  and  disseminate  i  through  publica- 
tions, conferences,  workshops,  or  tecLmcat 
i-onsultation)  information  and  data  related 
to  the  patricular  problems  caused  by  aging. 
including  information  describing  measures 
which  are  or  may  t>e  employed  for  lueetin ; 
or  overcoming  such  problems,  with  a  view- 
to  assitting  older  individuals,  and  organiza- 
tions and  persons  Interested  In  the  w  .are 
of  older  persons  in  meeting  problenvj  Auich 
are  peculiar  *'  or  are  made  more  aifflcult 
for,  older  mulvlduals. 

"(2)  The  Center  shall  also  (A'  -xcl  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  referrals  to  and  from  the 
information  'uid  referral  sources  required  by 
section  305(a)(8).  iB)  provide  information 
n  a  case-oy-case  basis  either  directly  to  in- 
dlvidualE  or  to  individual.'  t'.rough  su'ch 
sources,  and  (C)  coordinate  the  activities  of 
such  centers  to  assure  their  maximum  ef- 
fectiveness. 

"(3)  The  information  and  data  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Center  shall  carry  out  its 
duties  and  functions  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  include  ibut  not  be  limited  to)  infor- 
mation and  data  with  respect  to  the  follow- 
ing— 

"(A)  medical  and  rehabilitation  facilities 
and  services,  including  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  other  programs  operating  under  the 
Social  Security  Act; 

"(B)    education: 

"(C)    vocational  training; 

"(D)    employment; 
'(E)    transportation; 

"(F)  architecture  and  housing  (including 
household  appliances  and  equipment): 

"(Gi    rtcroation; 

"(H)  public  or  private  programs  estab- 
lished for,  or  which  may  be  used  in,  solving 
problems  of  older  persons;  and 

"(I)  methods  of  involving  older  persons  In 
the  planning  and  administration  of  programs 
designed  to  meet  their  needs. 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  Center  all  Information  and  data, 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  which  may  be  useful  in 
carrying  out  the  duties  and  functions  of  the 
Center, 

"(2)  Each  other  department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  Is  authorized  to 
make  available  to  the  Secretary,  for  use  by 
the  Center,  any  Information  or  data  which 
the  Commissioner  may  request  for  such  use. 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  enter  Into  arrangements 
whereby  State  and  other  public  and  private 
agencies  and  institutions  having  information 
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or  data  which  Is  uaefuJ  to  the  Center  in  car- 
rying out  Its  duties  and  functions  will  make 
such  information  and  data  available  for  use 
by  the  Cent«r. 

■•(d)  There  is  aulliorlBed  to  be  appropri- 
ated $750,000  for  carr^'lng  out  this  section  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  for 
each  succeeding  ttscal  year  ending  before 
July  1,  1975.  such  sums  as  may  be  necessarj-. 

"NATIONAL     .^DVISOBT     COUNCIL     ON    THE     AOTNO 

•Sec  205.  (a>  There  Is  established  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  the  Aging  to  be 
composed  of  flfteen  members  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  for  terms  of  three  years  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
Stales  C'Xle  Members  shall  be  appointed  so 
as  to  be  representative  of  older  Americans, 
national  organizations  with  an  interest  In 
aging,  business,  labor,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. At  least  Ave  of  the  members  shall  them- 
selves be  older  persons. 

"ib)(l)  Of  the  members  first  appointed, 
five  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year, 
live  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  and  tive  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  appointment. 

••(2)  Any  member  appointed  to  flU  a  vacan- 
cy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
t«rm  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of 
stich  term.  Members  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
appointment and  may  serve  after  the  expi- 
ration of  their  terms  until  their  successors 
have  taken  offlce. 

"(3)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Council  shall  not 
eifTect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  ailed  In  the 
■ame  manner  by  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made 

"(4)  Members  of  the  Council  shall,  while 
serving  on  business  of  the  Council,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  the  rate  specified  at  the  times  of 
■uch  ser.lce  for  grade  05-18  in  section  5332 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  Including  trav- 
^tlme.  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence.  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  expenses  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703(b)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  designate  the 
Chairman  from  among  the  members  ap- 
pointed to  the  CouncU.  The  CouncU  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chalrmar.  but  not  less 
often  than  four  times  a  year.  The  Secretary 
and  the  Commissioner  on  Aging  shall  be  ex 
ofBclo  members  of  the  Council. 
"(d)  The  CouncU  shall — 
"(1)  advise  and  assist  the  President  as  he 
may  direct  on  matters  relating  to  the  special 
needs  of  older  .Americans; 

■■i2)  assist  the  Commissioner  In  making 
the  appraisal  of  needs  required  by  section 
402; 

"(3)  review  and  evaluate  programs  and 
activities  conducted  or  assisted  by  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  with  particular  emphasis  upon  identi- 
fying unsolved  special  problems  of  older 
Americans;   and 

•'(4)  make  recommendations  to  the  Pres- 
ident, to  the  Secretary,  the  Commissioner, 
and  to  the  Congress  for  the  establishment  of 
new  programs  and  activities  for  older  Amer- 
icans In  view  of  the  evaluation  conducted 
by  the  Covmcll. 

'•(e*  The  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner 
ahall  make  available  to  the  CouncU  such  staff. 
Information,  and  other  assistance  as  It  may 
require  to  carry  out  Its  activities. 

"(f)  Beginning  with  the  year  1974,  the 
CouncU  abaU  make  such  interim  reports  as 
it  deems  advisable  and  an  annual  report  of 
Its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  not  later  than  March  31  of  each 
year.  The  President  shall  transmit  each  such 
report  to  the  Congress  together  with  his 
comments  and  recommendations. 


■■(g)  The  CouncU  shall  undertake  a  study 
of  the  Interrelationships  of  benefit  programs 
for  the  elderiy  operated  by  Federal.  State, 
and  local  government  agencies  Following  the 
completion  of  this  study,  the  President  shaU 
submit  to  Congress  no  later  than  eighteen 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  rec- 
ommendations for  bringing  about  greater 
uniformity  of  eligibility  standards,  and  for 
eliminating  the  negative  Impact  that  one 
program's  standards  may  have  on   another. 

"(h)  The  CouncU  shall  undertake  a  study 
of  the  combined  Impact  of  all  taxes  on  the 
elderly — Including  but  not  limited  to  Income, 
property,  sales,  social  security.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  this  study,  but  no  later  than  eight- 
een months  after  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
President  shaU  submit  to  Congress,  and  to 
the  Governor  and  legislatures  of  the  States, 
the  results  thereof  and  such  recommenda- 
tions as  he  deems  necessary. 

"ADMrmSTRATION  OT  THI  ACT 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Commissioner  U  authorized 
to  provide  consultative  services  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions; to  provide  short-term  training  and 
technical  Instruction;  to  conduct  research 
and  demonstrations;  and  to  coUect,  prepare, 
publish,  and  disseminate  special  educational 
or  Informational  materials.  Including  reports 
of  the  projects  for  which  fimds  are  provided 
under  this  Act  and  to  provide  staff  and  other 
techrUcal  assistance  to  the  President's  Coun- 
cU on  Aging. 

"(b)  In  administering  his  functions  under 
this  Act.  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
any  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency 
or  Institution,  in  accordance  with  agree- 
ments between  the  Commissioner  and  the 
head  thereof,  and  to  pay  therefor,  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be 
provided  In  the  agreement. 

••(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

"BVALUATION 

"Ssc.  207.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  measure 
and  evaluate  the  impact  of  all  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  Act,  their  effectiveness  In 
achieving  stated  goals  In  general,  and  In  rela- 
tion to  their  cost,  their  Impact  on  related 
programs,  and  their  structiu-e  and  mecha- 
nisms for  delivery  of  services,  including, 
where  appropriate,  comparisons  with  appro- 
priate control  groups  composed  of  persons 
who  have  not  participated  In  such  programs. 
Evaluations  shall  be  conducted  by  persons 
not  Immediately  involved  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  or  project  evaluated. 

••(b)  Before  funds  are  released  for  the  pro- 
grams and  projects  covered  by  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shaU  develop  and  publish  general 
standards  for  evaluation  of  the  program  and 
project  efiectlveness  in  achieving  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act.  Reports  submitted  ptu'suant 
to  section  208  shall  describe  the  actions 
taken  as  a  result  of  these  evaluations. 

■•(C)  In  carrying  out  evaluations  under 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall,  whenever  pos- 
sible, arrange  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  pro- 
gram and  project  participants  about  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  programs 
and  projects. 

■■(d)  The  Secretary  shaU  publish  the  re- 
sults of  evaluative  research  and  evaluations 
of  program  and  project  Impact  and  eflfectlve- 
ness  no  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  com- 
pletion thereof. 

■•(e)  The  Secretary  shall  take  the  necessary 
action  to  assure  that  aU  studies,  evaluations, 
proposals,  and  data  produced  or  developed 
with  Federal  funds  shaU  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States. 

'•(f)  Such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  necessary  for  purposes  of  the  eval- 
uations conducted  under  this  title  shall  be 
made  available  to  him,  upon  request,  by  the 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch. 


•'(g)  Tlie  Secretary  is  authorized  to  us* 
such  sums  as  required,  but  not  to  exceed  1 
per  centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act,  or  Sl.000,000  whichever  Is  greater, 
lo  be  available  to  conduct  program  and  pro- 
ject evaluations  (directly,  or  by  grants  or 
contracts  i  as  required  by  this  title.  In  ths 
case  of  allotments  from  such  an  appropria- 
tion, the  amount  available  for  such  allot- 
ments (and  the  amount  deemed  appropriated 
therefor  I  shall  be  reduced  accordmgly. 

■•REPORTS 

•'Sec.  208.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congrese  s 
fuU  and  complete  report  on  the  activities  car- 
ried out  urider  this  Act.  Such  annual  reports 
.?hall  Include  statistical  data  reflecting  serr- 
ices  and  activities  provided  Individuals  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"JOINT    FUNDING    OP    PROJECTS 

"Sec.  209.  Pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  where  funds  are  ad- 
vanced for  a  single  project  by  more  than  one 
Federal  agency  to  an  agency,  organization, 
Institution,  or  person  assisted  under  this  Act, 
any  one  Federal  agency  may  be  deslgated  to 
act  for  all  In  administering  the  funds  ad- 
vanced. In  such  cases,  a  single  non-Federal 
share  requirement  may  be  established  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  funds  advanced 
by  each  Federal  agency,  and  any  such 
agency  may  -^vaive  any  technical  grant  or 
contract  requirement  i  as  defined  by  suoh 
regulations)  which  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
dimUar  reqtUrements  of  the  administering 
agency  or  which  the  administering  agency 
does  not  impxDse. 

■advance  ixndinc 
•Sec.  210.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  affording 
adequate  notice  of  funding  avaUable  Under 
this  Act,  appropriations  under  this  .\cl  are 
authorized  to  be  included  In  the  appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fis- 
cal year  for  which  they  are  avaUable  for  obli- 
gation. 

•'(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action,  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (ai  shall  apply  notwithstanding 
that  its  initial  application  wUI  result  in  the 
enactment  In  the  same  year  i  whether  in  the 
same  appropriation  Act  or  otherwise  of)  two 
separate  appropriations,  one  for  the  then 
current  fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year." 

TITLE  III— GRANTS  FOR  STATE  AND  AREA 
PROGAMS 
Sec.  301.  The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1966 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  title  III  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  foUo^ling  new  title; 
"TITLE  III— GRANTS  FOR  STATE  AND 

AREA  PROGRAMS 

"PURPOSE 

"Sec.  301.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
encourage  and  assist  State  or  local  agencies 
to  concentrate  resources  in  order  to  develop 
greater  capacity  and  foster  the  development 
of  comprehensive  and  coordinated  service 
systems  to  serve  older  persons  by  entering 
into  new  cooperative  arrangements  with  each 
other  and  with  providers  of  social  services  for 
planning  for  the  provision  of.  and  providing, 
social  services  and,  v^here  necessary,  to  re- 
organize or  reassign  functions,  in  order  to 

■  ( 1 )  secure  and  maintain  maximum  in- 
dependence and  dignity  in  a  home  environ- 
ment for  older  persons  capable  of  self-care 
with  appropriate  supportive  services;  and 

■■(2)  remove  individual  and  social  barriers 
to  economic  and  personal  independence  for 
older  persons. 

■'DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  302.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 
"  (1 )  The  term  'social  services'  means  say 
of  the  following  services  which  meet  suob 
standards    as    the    Commissioner   may   pre- 
scribe ; 
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"(A)  health,  continuing  education,  wel- 
jy^  laformational,  recreational,  homemaker. 
counseUng,  or  referral  services; 

"(B)  transportation  services  where  neces- 
sary to  facUitate  access  to  social  services; 

■■(C)  services  delsgned  to  encourage  and 
tMlst  older  persons  to  use  the  facilities  and 
servioes  available  to  them; 

"(D)  services  designed  to  assist  older 
penons  to  obtain  adequate  housing;  or 

"(E)  any  other  services; 
U  such  services  are  necessary  for  the  general 
welfare  of  older  persons. 

■•(2)  The  term  'unit  of  general  purpose 
local  government'  means  (A)  a  political  Bub- 
dlTlslon  of  the  State  whose  authority  is  broad 
ind  general  and  Is  not  limited  to  only  one 
function  or  a  combination  of  related  func- 
tions, or  (B)   an  Indian  tribal  organization. 

•'(3)  The  term  'comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated system"  means  a  system  for  pro- 
viding all  necessary  social  services  in  a 
manner  designed  to — 

"(A)  facUitate  accessibility  to  and  utUlza- 
tlon  of  all  social  services  provided  within  the 
geographic  area  served  by  such  system  by 
any  public  or  private  agency  or  organization; 

"(B)  develop  and  make  the  most  efficient 
use  of  social  services  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
older  persons:  and 

•■(C)  use  available  resources  efficiently  and 
with  a  minimum  of  duplication. 

•iSIA  PLANNING  AND   SOCIAL  SERVICE   PKOGRAMS 

•'Sic.  303.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
approprlaed  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973.  $200,000,000  for  the 
flacal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  and  $300.- 
OiW.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  make 
grants  to  each  State  with  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  305  for  paying  part  of 
tne  cost  ( pursuant  to  subsection  ( e )  of  this 
section)  of — 

•(1)  the  administration  of  area  plans  by 
area  agencies  on  aging  designated  pursuant 
to  section  304(a)(2)(A),  including  the 
preparation  of  area  plans  on  aging  consistent 
with  section  304(c)  and  the  evaluation  of  ac- 
tivities carried  out  under  such  plans;  and 

■•(2)  the  development  of  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  systems  for  the  delivery  of 
social  services. 

■■(b)(1)  From  the  sums  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  each  State  shall  be  allotted  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
s'om  as  the  population  aged  sixty  or  over  In 
.vjch  State  bears  to  the  population  aged 
sixty  or  over  In.  all  States,  except  that,  for 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  determination  Is 
.•nade.  lA)  the  amount  allotted  to  each  State 
sliall  not  be  less  than  $250,000.  and  (B) 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  'Virgin  Islands. 
aud  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
shall  each  be  allotted  an  amount  of  not  less 
than  S50.000.  For  the  purpose  of  the  excep- 
tion contained  in  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'State^  does  not  Include  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

•■(2)  The  number  of  persons  aged  sixty  or 
over  In  any  State  and  for  all  States  shall  be 
determined  by  the  (Commissioner  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  and  satisfactory  data 
avaUable  to  'nim. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines that  any  amount  aUotted  to  a  State 
for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  section  will  not 
be  used  by  such  State  for  carrying  out  the 
purpose  for  which  the  aUotment  was  made, 
lie  ahall  make  such  amount  avaUable  for 
<*rrying  out  such  purpose  to  one  or  more 
other  States  to  the  extent  he  determines  such 
other  States  wUl  be  able  to  use  such 
•ddltlonal  amount  for  carrying  out  such  pur- 
pose. Any  amount  made  avaUable  to  a  State 
from  an  appropriation  for  a  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  the  preceding  sentence  shaU,  for 
purposes  of  this  title,  be  regarded  as  part 
<A  such  State's   allotment    (as   determined 


under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion) for  such  year. 

■'(d)  The  aUotment  of  a  State  under  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  shall  remain  avaUable  untU  the  close  of 
the  following  fiscal  year. 

■■(e)  From  a  State's  allotment  under  this 
bection  for  a  fiscal  year — 

■(1)  such  amount  as  the  State  agency  de- 
termines, but  not  more  than  15  per  centum 
thereof,  shall  be  available  for  paying  such 
percentage  as  such  agency  determines,  but 
uot  more  than  75  per  centum,  of  the  cost  of 
of  administration  of   area  plans;    and 

"(2)  such  amount  as  the  Stale  agency  de- 
termines, but  not  more  than  20  per  centum 
thereof,  shaU  be  available  for  paying  such 
percentage  as  such  agency  determines,  but 
not  more  than  75  per  centum,  of  the  cost  of 
social  services  which  are  not  provided  as  a 
part  of  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
system. 

The  remainder  of  such  aUotment  shall  be 
avaUable  to  such  State  only  for  paying  such 
percentage  as  the  State  agency  determines, 
but  not  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  social  services  provided  In  the  State  as  a 
part  of  comprehensive  and  coordinated  sys- 
tems In  planning  and  service  areas  for  which 
there  is  an  area  plan  approved  by  the  State 
agency. 

"ORGANIZATION 
"STATE    ORGANIZATION 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  In  order  for  a  State  to  be 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  programs  'f 
grants  to  States  from  allotments  under  sec- 
tion 303  and  section  306 — 

"(1)  The  State  shall,  In  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  designate  a 
State  agency  as  the  sole  State  agency  (here- 
inafter In  this  title  referred  to  as  'the  State 
agency')  to:  (A)  develop  the  State  plan  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  for  ap- 
proval under  section  305,  (B)  administer  the 
State  plan  within  such  State,  (C)  be  prl- 
marUy  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  all 
State  activities  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  (D)  review  and  comment  on,  at  the 
request  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency, 
any  application  from  any  agency  or  orga- 
nization within  such  State  to  such  Federal 
department  or  agency  for  assistance  related 
to  meeting  the  needs  of  older  persons:  and 
(E)  divide  the  entire  State  into  district  areas 
(hereinafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as 
■planning  and  service  areas'),  after  consider- 
ing the  geographical  distribution  of  individ- 
uals sixty  and  over  In  the  State,  the  incidence 
of  the  need  for  social  services,  the  distribu- 
tion of  resources  avaUable  to  provide  such 
serrtces.  the  boundaries  of  existing  areas 
within  the  State  which  were  drawn  for  the 
plarmlng  or  administration  of  social  services 
programs,  the  location  of  units  of  general 
purpose  local  government  within  The  State. 
and  any  other  relevant  factors:  Provided, 
That  any  tuilt  of  general  purpose  local  gov- 
ernment which  has  an  existing  offlce  on  aging 
and  Includes  25  per  centum  of  the  State's 
population  age  sixty  and  older  shall  be  desig- 
nated as  a  planning  and  service  area;  and 

"(2)  the  State  agency  designated  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall — 

"(A)  determine  for  which  planning  and 
service  areas  an  area  plan  wUl  be  developed. 
in  accordance  with  subsection  ( c )  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  for  each  such  area  designate,  after 
consideration  of  the  views  offered  by  the  unit 
or  units  of  general  purpose  local  government 
in  such  area,  a  public  or  nonprofl.t  private 
agency  or  organlaztlon  as  the  area  agency 
on  aging  for  such  area;  and 

"(B)  provide  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  that  the  State  agency  wiU  take 
into  account,  in  connection  with  matters  of 
general  policy  arising  in  the  development  and 
administration  of  the  State  plan  far  any  fiscal 
year,  the  views  of  recipients  of  social  services 
provided  under  such  plan. 


"Area  Organization 
"(b)   In  order  to  be  eligible  for  designatloa 
under   subsection    (a),    an   area    agency   on 
aging— 

"( 1 )   must  be — 

"(A)  an  afency  of  a  unit  of  general  ptir- 
pose  local  government. 

■(B)  an  agency  designated  to  act  on  behalf 
of  a  combination  of  such  units,  or 

"(C)  a  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency 
or  organization  which  can  engage  m  the 
planning  or  provision  of  a  broad  range  of 
social  services  within  a  planning  and  service 
area,  and 

•■(2)  must  provide  assurance,  found  ade- 
quate by  the  State  agency,  that  it  will  have 
the  abUlty  to  develop  an  area  plan  and  carry 
out,  directly  or  through  contractual  or  other 
arrangements,  a  program  pursuant  to  the 
plan  within  the  planning  and  service  are*. 
In  designating  an  area  agency  c  n  aging,  the 
State  agency  shall  give  preference  to  an 
agency  of  a  unit  of  general  purpose  local  gov- 
ernment, unless  the  State  agency  iinds  that 
no  such  agency  within  the  planmng  ana  serv- 
ice area  wUl  have  the  capacity  to  carry  out 
the  area  plan. 

••Area  plans 
■■ic)  In  order  to  be  approved  by  the  State 
agency,  an  area  plan  for  a  planning  and  serv- 
ice area  shaU  be  developed  by  the  area  agency 
on  aging  designated  with  respect  to  such  area 
under  subsection  i  a  i  and  shall — 

"(1)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  system  for 
the  delivery  of  social  services  within  the 
planning  and  service  area  covered  by  the 
plan.  Including  determining  the  need  for 
social  services  in  such  area,  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  the  use  of  resources  In  meet- 
ing such  need,  and  entering  into  agreements 
with  providers  of  social  services  in  such  area, 
for  the  provision  of  such  services  to  meet 
such  need; 

"1 2)  in  accordance  with  criteria,  estab- 
lished by  the  Commissioner  by  regulation, 
relating  to  priorities,  provide  for  the  initia- 
tion, expansion,  or  Improvement  of  social 
services  in  the  planning  and  service  area 
covered  by  the  area  plan;  and 

"(3)  provide  that  the  area  agency  on  aging 
wUl— 

"(A)  conduct  periodic  evaluations  of  ac- 
tivities carried  out  pursuant  to  the  area 
plan; 

"(B)  render  appropriate  technical  assist- 
ance to  providers  of  social  services  in  the 
planning  and  service  area  covered  by  the 
area  plan:  and 

"(C)  take  into  account,  in  connection  with 
matters  of  general  policy  arising  In  the 
development  and  administration  of  the  area 
plan,  the  views  of  recipients  of  services  under 
such  plan. 

"STATE   PLANS 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  In  order  for  a  State  to  be 
eligible  for  grants  for  a  fiscal  year  from  its 
allotments  under  section  303  and  section  300, 
except  as  provided  In  section  307(a) .  it  shaU 
submit  to  the  Commissioner  a  State  plan 
for  such  year  which  meets  such  criteria  as 
the  Commissioner  may  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation and  which — 

"  ( 1 )  provides  that  the  State  agency  wlU 
evaluate  the  need  for  social  services  within 
the  State  and  determine  the  extent  to  which 
existing  public  or  private  programs  meet 
such  need; 

"(2)  provides  for  the  use  of  such  methods 
of  administration  (Including  methods  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit  basis,  ex- 
cept that  the  Commissioner  shaU  exercise 
no  authority  with  respect  to  the  selection, 
tenure  of  ofBee,  or  compensation  of  an  In- 
dividual employ«d  In  acoordanoe  with  such 
metbods)  as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  administration  of  tbe  plan; 

"(8)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reporu.  In  such  form,  and  ooo- 
talnlng  such  Information,  as  the  Oommls- 
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sloner  may  from  time  to  time  require,  and 
comply  witb  sucb  requirements  as  the  Com- 
mlaoloner  may  impose  to  assure  the  correct- 
ness ot  such  reports: 

■'(4i  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
conduct  periodic  evaluations  of  activities 
and  projects  carried  out  under  the  State 
plan; 

"(5)  establishes  objectives,  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  toward  which  ac- 
tivities under  the  plan  will  be  directed. 
Idenlfles  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  those 
objectives,  and  indicates  how  it  proposes  to 
overcome  those  obstacles; 

"(8)  provides  that  preference  shall  be  giv- 
en. In  establishing  objectives  under  the  State 
plan,  to  areas  with  large  concentrations  of 
older  persons; 

'•i7i  provides  that  each  area  agency  on 
aging  designated  pursuant  to  section  304(a) 
(3)  (A)  will  develop  and  submit  to  the  State 
agency  for  approval  an  area  plan  which  com- 
piles with  section  304  ( c ) ;  and 

"(8)  provides  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining Information  and  referral  sources  in 
sufficient  nvimbers  to  assure  that  all  older 
persons  in  the  State  wUl  have  reasonably 
convenient  access  to  such  sources.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  an  Information  and 
referral  source  is  a  location  where  the  State 
or  a  political  subdivision  1 1 )  maintains  cur- 
rent Information  with  respect  to  the  oppor- 
tunities and  services  available  to  older  per- 
sons, and  develops  current  lists  of  older  per- 
sons In  need  of  services  and  opportunities. 
and  i3)  employs  a  specially  trained  staff  to 
Inform  older  persons  of  the  opportunities 
and  services  which  are  available,  and  assists 
such  persons  to  take  advantage  of  such  op- 
portunities and  services." 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  which  he  finds  fulfills  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  any  State  plan,  or  any  modifica- 
tion thereof,  or  make  a  final  determination 
that  a  State  la  ineligible  under  section  304. 
without  first  affording  the  State  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"(d)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency,  finds  that — 

"  ( 1 1  the  State  is  no  longer  eligible  under 
section  304, 

"(3)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  clianged 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a) ,  or 

"(3)  In  the  Eidmlnlstratlon  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision,  the  Commissioner 
shall  notify  such  State  agency  that  no  fur- 
ther payments  from  Its  allotments  under 
section  303  and  section  306  will  be  made  to 
the  State  i  or.  In  his  discretion,  that  further 
payments  to  the  State  will  be  limited  to  proj- 
ects under  or  portions  of  the  State  plan  not 
affected  by  such  failure) ,  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  there  wUl  no  longer  be  any  failure  to 
comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied,  no  further 
payments  shall  be  made  to  such  State  from 
Its  allotments  under  section  303  and  section 
306  ( or  payments  shall  be  limited  to  project* 
under  or  portlo;is  of  the  State  plan  not 
affected  by  such  failure)  The  Commissioner 
may.  in  accordance  with  regulations  he  may 
prescribe,  disburse  the  funds  so  withheld 
directly  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
organization  or  agency  or  political  subdivi- 
sion of  such  State.  Any  such  payment  or 
payments  shall  be  matched  In  the  propor- 
tions specified  in  sections  303  and  306. 

"(6)  A  State  which  is  dissatisfied  with  a 
final  action  of  the  Commissioner  under  sub- 
section (b),  (c),  or  (d)  may  appeal  to  the 
United  States  ooun  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
In  which  the  State  la  located,  by  filing  a  peti- 
tion with  such  court  within  sixty  days  after 
such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Commissioner,  or  any  officer 
designated    by    him   for    that   purpose.    The 


Commissioner  thereupon  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
he  based  his  action,  as  provided  in  section 
2113  of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the 
Commissioner  or  to  set  it  aside,  In  whole  or 
in  part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but  un- 
til the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Commissioner 
may  modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  The  find- 
ings of  the  Commissioner  as  to  the  facts.  If 
supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive,  but  the  c»urt,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Commis- 
sioner to  take  further  evidence,  and  the 
Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his 
previous  action,  and  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  like- 
wise be  conclusive  If  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence.  The  Judgment  of  the  court 
affirming  or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
any  action  of  the  Conunlssloner  shall  be 
final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari 
or  certification  as  provided  In  section  1254  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code.  The  commence- 
ment of  proceedings  under  this  subsection 
shall  not.  unless  so  specifically  ordered  by 
the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Commis- 
sioner's action. 

'PLANNING,      COORDINATION,      KVALXJATION,     AND 
ADMINISTRATION    OF    STATS    PLANS 

■  Sec.  306.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  912.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973.  $15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $15,000.- 
000  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 
to  make  grants  to  States  for  paying  such 
percentage  as  each  State  agency  determines, 
but  not  more  than  76  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  the  administration  of  Its  State  plan.  In- 
cluding the  preparation  of  the  State  plan  the 
evaluation  of  activities  carried  out  under 
such  plan,  the  collection  of  data  and  the 
carrying  out  of  analyses  related  to  the  need 
for  social  services  within  the  State,  the  dis- 
semination of  information  so  obtained,  the 
provision  of  technical  assistance  to  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agencies  and  organizations 
engaged  in  activities  related  to  the  problems 
of  older  persons,  and  the  carrying  out  of 
demonstration  projects  of  statewide  slgnlfl- 
(^nce  relating  to  the  Initiation,  expansion,  or 
improvement  of  social  services. 

■■(b)(1)  From  the  sums  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  each  State  shall  be  allotted  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
sum  as  the  population  aged  sixty  or  over  In 
such  State  bears  to  the  population  aged  sixty 
or  over  In  all  States,  except  that  (A)  no  State 
shall  be  allotted  less  than  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  determination  Is  made,  or 
$200,000.  whichever  Is  greater,  and  (B)  Guam. 
.American  Samoa,  the  'Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall 
each  be  allotted  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  1  per  centum  of  the  sum  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
determination  Is  made,  or  $50,000  whichever 
is  greater.  For  the  purpose  of  the  exceptloii 
contained  In  this  paragraph,  the  term  'State' 
does  not  include  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(2)  The  number  of  persons  aged  sixty  or 
over  In  any  State  and  for  all  States  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
to  him. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (b)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  that  year  shall  be  reallotted. 
from  time*  to  time  and  on  such  dates  during 
such  year  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to 
other  States  In  proportion  to  the  original 
allotments  to  such  States  under  subsection 


fb)  for  that  year,  but  with  such  proportion- 
ate amount  for  any  of  such  other  States 
ijelng  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the 
sum  the  Commissioner  estimates  such  State 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year; 
and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be 
similarly  reallotted  among  the  States  whose 
proportionate  amounts  were  not  so  reduced. 
Such  reallotments  shall  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  State  plan  so  approved,  after  taking 
Into  consideration  the  population  aged  slxtv 
or  over.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  8tat« 
u!ider  this  subsection  during  a  year  .shall  Id* 
deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under  sub- 
section (b)  for  that  year. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  Payments  of  grants  or  con 
tracts  under  this  title  may  be  made   (afte) 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  prevl 
ously     made     overpayments     or     underpay 
menls)   In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse 
ment.  and  In  such  installments,  as  the  Com' 
mlssloner  may  determine.  F^om  a  State's  al 
lotment  for  a  fiscal  year  which  is  available 
pursuant   to  section   306  the   Commissioner 
may  advance  to  a  State  which  does  not  have 
a  State  plan  approved  under  section  305  such 
amounts   as   he   deems   appropriate   for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  such  State  in  developing 
a  State  plan. 

"(b)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974.  not  less  than  25  per  centum 
of  the  non- Federal  share  (pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 303(e)  )  of  the  total  expenditures  under 
the  State  plan  shall  be  met  from  funds  from 
State  or  local  public  sources, 

"(c)  A  State's  allotment  under  section  303 
for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  reduced  by  the  per- 
centage (If  any)  by  which  its  expenditures 
for  such  year  from  State  sources  under  its 
State  plan  approved  under  section  305  are 
less  than  Its  expenditures  from  such  sources 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"MODEL    PROJECTS 

"Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may,  after 
consultation  with  the  State  agency,  make 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  any  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agency  or  organization 
within  such  State  for  paying  part  or  all  of 
the  cost  of  developing  or  operating  statewide, 
regional,  metropolitan  area,  county,  city,  or 
community  model  projects  which  will  ex- 
pand or  Improve  social  services  or  otherwise 
promote  the  well-being  of  older  persons. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  $30,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $40,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975  " 

TITLE  I TRAINING  AND  RESEARCH 

Sec.  401.  The  Older  Americana  Act  of  1965 
is  amended  by  striking  out  titles  rv  and  V 
and  by  inserting  immediately  after  title  m 
the  following  new  title; 

"TITLE     rv— TRAINING     AND    RESEARCH 
"Part  A — Training 

"STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

'Sec.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  service  and  to  help 
meet  critical  shortages  of  adequately  trained 
personnel  for  programs  In  the  field  of  aging 
by  ( 1)  developing  Information  on  the  actual 
needs  for  personnel  to  work  in  the  field  of 
aglnu;.  both  present  and  long  range;  i2)  pro- 
viding a  broad  range  of  quality  training  and 
retraining  opportunities,  responsive  to 
changing  needs  of  programs  In  the  field  of 
aging;  (3)  attracting  a  greater  number  of 
qualified  persons  Into  the  field  of  aging; 
and  (4)  helping  to  make  personnel  training 
programs  more  responsive  to  the  need  for 
trained  personnel  In  the  field  of  the  aging. 

"APPRAISINO    PERSONNEL    NEEDS    IN    THE    fBU) 
or     AGING 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
from  time  to  time  appraise  the  Nation's  ex- 
isting and  future  personnel  needs  in  the  field 
of  aging,  at  all  levels  and  in  all  types  of 
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-ograms,  and  the  adequacy  of  the  Nation's 
Sorts  to  meet  these  needs.  In  developing 
information  relating  to  personnel  needs  in 
the  field  of  aging,  the  Commissioner  shall 
consult  with,  and  make  maximiim  utiliza- 
tion of  statistical  and  other  related  Informa- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Office 
of  Education,  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities,  State  educational 
Bgencles,  other  State  and  local  public  agen- 
crts  and  offices  dealing  with  problems  of  the 
gglng.  State  employment  secvirlty  agencies, 
md  other  appropriate  public  and  private 
ggencles. 

■■,bi  The  Commissioner  shall  prepare  and 
publish  annually  a  report  on  the  professions 
(ieallng  with  the  problems  of  the  aging,  in 
which  he  shall  present  in  detail  his  view  on 
the  state  of  such  professions  and  the  trends 
which  he  discerns  with  respect  to  the  future 
complexion  of  programs  for  the  aging 
throughout  the  Nation  and  the  funds  and 
ite  needs  for  well-educated  peraonnel  to 
staff  such  programs.  The  report  shall  indi- 
cate the  CommlBsloner's  plans  concerning 
the  allocation  of  Federal  assistance  under 
this  title  in  relation  to  the  plans  and  pro- 
grams of  other  Federal   agencies. 

"ATTEACnNC    QUALITIED    PERSONS   TO   THE    FIELD 
OF    AGING 

"Sic.  403.  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  State  agencies  referred  to 
In  section  304,  State  or  local  educational 
agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,  or 
other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies, 
organizations,  or  institutions,  and  he  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  contracts  with  any 
agency,  institution,  or  organization  for  the 
purpose  of — 

•(1)  publicizing  available  opportunltlee 
for  careers  in  the  field  of  aging; 

■2)  encouraging  qualified  persons  to 
enter  or  reenter  the  field  of  aging; 

"(3)  encouraging  artists,  craftsmen,  ar- 
tisans, scientists,  and  i>ersons  from  other 
professions  and  vocations  and  homemakers. 
to  undertake  assigrunents  on  a  part-tune 
basis  or  for  temporary  periods  in  the  field 
of  aging;  or 

(4)  the  preparation  and  dissemination  of 
materials,  including  audiovisual  materials 
and  printed  materials,  for  use  in  recruitment 
and  training  of  persons  employed  or  prepar- 
ing for  employment  In  carrying  out  pro- 
grams related   to  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"TRAINING    PROGRAMS    FOR    PERSONNEL    IN    THE 

FIELD  OF   AGING 

"Sec.  404.  la)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  any  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agency,  organization,  or 
Institution  or  with  Stale  agencies  referred 
to  In  section  304.  or  contracts  with  any 
agency,  organization,  or  Institution,  to  as- 
sist them  in  training  persons  who  are  em- 
ployed or  preparing  for  employment  in  fields 
related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

'■•!}  to  assist  in  covering  the  cost  of 
courses  of  training  or  study  (Including 
short-term  or  regular  session  Institutes  and 
other  inservlce  and  preservlce  training  pro- 
grams), 

■'12)  for  establishing  and  maintaining  fel- 
lowships to  train  persons  to  be  supervisors 
or  trainers  of  persons  employed  or  preparing 
for  employment  In  fields  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

'  3)  for  seminars,  conferences,  sym- 
posiums, and  workshops  In  the  field  of  aging. 
Including  the  conduct  of  conferences  and 
other  meetings  for  the  purposes  of  facilitat- 
ing exchange  of  Information  and  stimulat- 
ing new  approaches  with  respect  to  activities 
related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(4)  for  the  Improvement  of  programs  for 
preparing  personnel  for  careers  In  the  field 
of  aging.  Including  design,  development,  and 
evaluation  of  exemplary  training  programs, 
introduction  of  high  quality  and  more  ef- 
fective curricula  and  curricula  materials, 
and 
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"(6)   the    jjTovlslon    of    Increased    oppor- 
tunities for  practical  experience. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  may  include  In 
the  terms  of  any  contract  or  g»ant  under 
this  part  provisions  authorizing  the  payment. 
to  persons  participating  in  training  programs 
supported  under  this  part,  of  such  stipends 
I  including  allowances  for  subsistence  and 
other  expenses  for  such  persons  and  their 
dependents)  as  he  may  determine  which 
shall  be  consistent  with  prevaaiing  practices 
under  comparable  federally  supported  pro- 
grams. Where  the  Commissioner  provides  for 
the  use  of  funds  under  this  section  for  fel- 
lowships, he  shall  (In  addition  to  stipends 
for  the  recipients)  pay  to  the  Institution  of 
higher  education  In  which  the  fellowstilp  is 
being  pursued  such  amounts  as  the  Com- 
missioner shall  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  prevailing  practices  under  comparable 
federally  supported  programs. 

"Part   B — Research  and  De\-elopment 
Projects 

"DESCRIPTION    OF   ACnVTTIEa 

"Sec.  411.  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency,  organization,  or  Institution 
and  contracts  with  any  agency,  organization, 
or  institution  or  with  any  individual  for  the 

purpose  of 

"(1)  studying  currrent  patterns  and  con- 
ditions of  living  of  older  persons  and  identify 
factors  which  are  beneficial  or  detrimental 
to  the  wholesome  and  meaningful  living  of 
such  persons; 

"(2)  developing  or  demonstrating  new 
approaches,  teckmlques,  and  methods  (In- 
cluding the  use  of  multipurpose  centers) 
which  hold  promise  of  substantial  contri- 
bution towturd  wholesome  and  meaningful 
living  for  older  persons; 

"(3)  developing  or  demonstrating  ap- 
proaches, methods,  and  techniques  for 
achieving  or  Improving  coordination  of  com- 
munity services  for  older  persons. 

"(4)  evaluating  these  approaches,  tech- 
niques, and  methods,  as  well  as  others  which 
may  assist  older  persons  to  enjoy  wholesome 
anci  meaningful  living  and  to  continue  to 
contribute  to  the  strength  and  welfare  of 
our  Nation; 

■■(5)  <x)llectlng  and  disseminating,  through 
publications  and  other  appropriate  means, 
Information  concerning  research  findings, 
demonstration  results,  and  other  materials 
developed  in  connection  ■with  activities  as- 
sisted   under    this   part;    or 

"i6)  conducting  conferences  and  other 
meetings  for  the  purposes  of  facilitating 
exchange  of  Information  and  stimulating 
new  approaches  with  respect  to  activities  re- 
lated to  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

Part  C— Multidisciplinaky  Centers  of 

Gerontology 
"Sec.  421.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing multldlsclpllnary  centers  of  gerontology 
or  supporting  such  existing  centers.  A  grant 
may  be  made  under  this  section  only  if 
the  application  therefor  is  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  upon  his  determination  that 
the  application — 

"(1)  provides  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  applicant  will  expend  the  full  amount  of 
the  grant  to  establish  or  support  a  multl- 
dlsclpllnary center  of  geronotology  which 
shall— 

'•(A)  recruit  and  train  personnel  at  the 
professional   and  subprofesslonal   levels, 

"(B)  conduct  basic  and  applied  research 
on  work,  leisure,  and  education  of  older  peo- 
ple, living  arrangements  of  older  people, 
social  services  for  older  people,  the  economics 
of  aging,  and  other  related  areas. 

"(C)   provide   consultation   to   public   and 

voluntary  organizations  with  respect  to  the 

needs  of  older  people  and  In  planning  and 

developing  services  for  them, 

"(D)   serve  as  a  repository  of  Information 


and   knowledge    with    respect    to    the 
for  'Which  it  conducts  b»«ic  and  applied  re- 
search, 

"(E)  stimulate  the  incorporation  of  In- 
formation on  aging  into  the  teaching  of 
biological,  behavioral,  and  social  sciences  at 
such  institution  of  higher  education. 

"(F)  help  to  develop  training  programs 
on  aging  in  schools  of  social  work,  public 
health,  health  care  administration,  educa- 
tion, and  in  other  such  schcxals  at  such  in- 
stitution  of   higher   education,   and 

"(G)  create  opportunities  for  innovative, 
multldlsclpllnary  efforts  in  teaching,  re- 
search, and  demonstration  projects  with  re- 
spect to  aging: 

"(2)  provides  for  such  fiScal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  a£  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of 
and  accounting  for  funds  paid  to  the  appli- 
cant under  this  section;  and 

"(3)  provides  for  making  such  rei>c«ts.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  require  to  oftiry 
out  his  functions  under  this  section,  and 
for  keeping  such  records  and  for  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports. 

"Part  D — Authorization  of  AppROPRLinoNS 

"AUTHORIZATION 

"Sec  431.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
part  A  of  this  title  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973.  $20,000  000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1975. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  part  B  and  p>art  C  of  this  title,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $20,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  $30.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  veer  ending  June  30. 
1974.  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975. 

"PAYMENTS   OF  GRANTS 

"Sec.  432.  (a)  To  the  extent  he  deems  it 
appropriate,  the  Commissioner  shall  require 
the  recipient  of  any  grant  or  i.;ontract  under 
this  title  to  contribute  money,  facilities,  or 
services  for  carrying  out  the  project  for 
which  such  grant  or  contract  was  made. 

"(b)  Payments  under  this  part  pursuant 
to  a  grant  or  contract  may  be  made  i  after 
necessary  adjustment.  In  the  case  of  grants, 
on  account  of  previously  made  overpayments 
or  underpayments)  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  In  such  installments 
and  on  such  conditions,  as  the  Commissioner 
may  determme. 

"(CI  The  Commissioner  shall  make  no 
grant  or  contract  under  this  title  in  any 
State  which  has  established  or  designated  a 
State  agency  for  purposes  of  title  in  of  this 
Act  unless  the  Commissioner  has  consulted 
with  such  State  agency  regarding  such  grant 
or  contract." 

TITLE    V— MULTIPURPOSE    SENIOR 
CENTERS 
Sec.  501.  The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
is  amended  by   inserting   immediately  after 
title  IV  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE    V— MULTIPURPOSE   SENIOR 
CENTERS 
"Part    A — CoNSTarcnoN    of    Mitltipitrpose 
Senior  Centers 
"construction  projects 
"Sec.  501.  In  order  to  provide  a  focal  point 
In    communities   for   the   development    and 
delivery   of   social   services   and   nutritional 
services  designed  primarily  for  older  persons, 
the  Commissioner  may  make  grante  to  units 
of  general  purpose  local  government  or  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  or  or- 
ganizations and  may   make  contracts  with 
any   agency   or  organization   to  pay   not  to 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  leasing, 
altering,  or  renovating  existing  facilities  to 
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Mrve  aa  multlpurpoae  senior  centers  (Includ- 
ing the  Inltl*!  equipment  ot  ruch  facilities) 
and,  where  utULzlng  existing  faculties  la  not 
feasible,  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  new  public  or  non- 
profit private  multipurpose  senior  centers 
Facilities  assisted  by  grants  or  contracts  un- 
der this  part  shall  be  In  close  proximity  to 
the  majority  of  Individuals  eligible  to  use  the 
multlpiurpoee  senior  center,  and  within 
walking  distance  where  possible,  except  that 
the  total  payments  made  pursuant  to  such 
grants  or  contracts  In  any  State  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  appropriated  for  the  year  for 
the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  part. 

"mEQtriREMCNTS   FOR   APPROVAL  OF  APPLICATT0N3 

"Sec.  502.  lai  A  grant  of  contract  for  con- 
struction under  this  part  may  be  made  only 
If  the  appllcatlun  therefor  Is  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  upon  hla  determination  that— 

"iD  the  application  contains  ur  is  sup- 
pon*d  by  reasonable  assurances  chat  ^A)  for 
not  less  than  ten  years  after  completion  of 
construction,  the  facility  will  be  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  It  Is  to  be  constructed. 
(B)  sufficient  funds  will  be  available  to  meet 
the  non-Federal  share  of  the  coat  of  con- 
structing the  facility,  and  (C)  sufficient 
funds  win  be  available,  when  construction 
is  completed,  for  effective  use  of  the  faculty 
for  the  purpose  for  which  It  Is  being  con- 
structed; 

"(2)  the  application  conialns  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  that  there 
are  no  existing  facilities  In  the  community 
suitable  for  leasing  as  a  multipurpose  senior 
center,  and  that  there  are  no  existing  facul- 
ties la  the  community  which  could  be  al- 
tered or  renovated  to  serve  such  a  purpose; 

"(3)  the  plans  and  specifications  are  In 
accordance  with  regulations  relating  to  min- 
imum standards  of  construction  and  equip- 
ment, and 

••i4)  the  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurance  that  any 
laborer  or  mechanic  employed  by  any  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  In  the  performance 
of  work  on  the  construction  of  the  faculty 
wUl  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  LAbor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  (40  US  C  276a-276a5) .  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to 
the  labor  standards  sp^eclfled  In  this  para- 
graph, the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  P.R.  3176:  64  Stat.  1267),  and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934.  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  276c). 

"(b)  In  making  grants  or  contracts  under 
this  part,  the  Commissioner  shall — 

■'1 1 )  give  preference  to  the  construction  of 
multipurpose  senior  centers  in  areas  where 
there  Is  bemg  developed  a  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  system  under  title  III  of  this 
Act;  and 

"1 2)  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  with  respect  to  the 
technical  adequacy  of  any  proposed  con- 
struction. 

"PATMXNTS 

"Sxc.  503.  Upon  approval  of  any  application 
for  a  grant  or  contract  under  this  i>art,  the 
Commissioner  shall  reserve,  from  any  appro- 
priation avaUable  therefor,  the  amount  of 
such  grant  or  contract;  the  amount  so  re- 
served may  be  paid  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  and  in  such  installments 
consistent  with  construction  progress,  as  the 
Ooagamlssloner  may  determine.  The  Commis- 
sioner's reservation  of  any  amount  under 
this  section  may  be  amended  by  him.  either 
upon  approval  of  an  amendment  of  the  ap- 
plication or  upon  revision  of  the  estimated 
oost  of  construction  of  the  faculty. 


"axcAPTtmE  or  patmints 
"Stc.  604.  If.  within  ten  years  after  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  for  which  funds 
have  been  paid  under  this  part — 

"(a)  the  owner  of  the  faclUty  ceases  to  be 
a  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  or- 
ganization, or 

"(b)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  constructed 
(unless  the  Commissioner  determines.  In 
accordance  with  regtUatlons,  that  there  Is 
good  cause  for  releasing  the  applicant  or 
other  owner  from  the  obligation  to  do  so) , 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of 
the  faclltty  an  amount  which  bears  to  the 
then  value  of  the  faclUty  (or  so  much  thereof 
as  constituted  an  approved  project  or  proj- 
ects) the  same  ratio  as  the  amount  of  such 
Federal  funds  bore  to  the  cost  of  the  faculty 
financed  with  the  aid  of  such  funds.  Such 
value  shaU  be  determined  by  agreement  of 
the  parties  or  by  action  brought  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
In  which  such  faculty  Is  situated. 

"ADTHOaiZATIOK      OT     APPHOPH1ATION8 

"Sec.  505.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  or  contracts  under  section  601, 
«35.(XX),000  for  the  fiscal  yeax  ending  June  30, 
1973.  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  ending 
prior  to  July  1,  1976. 

"(b)  Sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  remaining  unobligated  at  the  end  of 
such  year  shall  remain  avaUable  for  such 
purpose  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

"MORTGAGE       INSURANCE       TOB        MtTl.TrPURPOSI 
SENIOR    CENTERS 

"Sic.  506.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  assist  and  encourage  the  provision  of 
urgently  needed  facilities  for  programs  for 
the  elderly 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  part  the 
terms  ■mortgage',  'mortgagor',  'mortgagee', 
'maturity  date',  and  'State'  shall  have  the 
mearungs  respectively  set  forth  In  section  207 
of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  Insure  any 
mortgage  ( Including  advances  on  such  mort- 
gage during  construction)  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe 
and  make  commitments  for  Insurance  of 
such  mortgage  prior  to  the  date  of  Its  execu- 
tion or  disbursement  thereon. 

"id)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
Insure  any  mortgage  which  covers  a  new 
multipurpose  senior  center.  Including  equip- 
ment to  be  used  In  Its  operation,  subject  to 
the  following  conditions: 

"(1)  The  mortgage  shall  be  executed  by 
a  mortgagor,  approved  by  the  Secretary,  who 
demonstrates  abUlty  successfuUy  to  operate 
one  or  more  programs  for  the  elderly.  The 
Secretary  mav  in  his  discretion  require  any 
such  mortgagor  to  be  regtUated  or  restricted 
as  to  minimum  charges  and  methods  of  fi- 
nancing, and.  In  addition  thereto.  If  the 
mortgagor  Is  a  corporate  entity,  as  to  capital 
structure  and  rate  off  return.  As  an  aid  to  the 
regulation  or  erstrlctlon  of  any  mortgagor 
with  respect  to  any  of  the  foregoing  matters. 
the  Secretary  may  make  such  contracts  with 
and  acquire  for  not  to  exceed  $100  such 
stock  or  Interest  in  such  mortgagor  as  he 
may  deem  necessary.  Any  stock  or  Interest 
so  purchased  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
Multipurpose  Senior  Center  Insurance  Fund, 
and  shall  be  redeemed  by  the  mortgagor  at 
par  upon  the  termination  of  all  obligations 
of  the  Secretary  under  the  Insurance. 

"(2)  The  mortgage  shall  involve  a  principal 
obligation  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $250,- 
000  and  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  replacement  cost  of  the  propwrty 
or  project,  Including  equipment  to  b«  used 


In  the  operation  of  the  multipurpose  senior 
center,  when  the  proposed  Improvements  an 
completed  and  the  equipment  is  Installed. 
"(3)  The  mortgage  shaU — 

'(A)  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  payments  within  such  term  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  and 

■(B)  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  Insurance  and  service  charges.  If 
any)  at  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum  per 
annum  on  the  principal  obligation  oustand- 
Ing  at  any  time  as  the  Secretary  finds  neces- 
sary  to  meet  the  mortgage  market. 

'(4)  The  Secretary  shall  not  insure  any 
mortgage  under  this  section  unless  he  has 
determined  that  the  center  to  be  covered  by 
the  mortgage  wUi  be  In  compliance  with 
minimum  standards  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(51  In  the  plans  for  such  Mtiltipurpose 
Senior  Center,  due  consideration  shaU  be 
given  to  excellence  of  architecture  and  d«> 
sign,  and  to  the  inclusion  of  works  of  art 
( not  representing  more  than  1  per  centum  ot 
the  cost  of  the  project  i . 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shaU  fix  and  coUect 
premium  charges  for  the  Insurance  of  mort- 
gages under  this  section  which  shall  be  p«y. 
able  annually  In  advance  by  the  mortgagee, 
either  In  cash  or  In  debenturee  of  the  Multi- 
purpKMe  Senior  Center  Insurance  Fund  ^es- 
tabllshed  by  subeectlon  (h)  )  Issued  at  par 
plus  accrued  mtereet.  In  the  case  of  any 
mortgage  such  charge  shall  be  not  lees  than 
an  amount  equivalent  to  one-fourth  of  1  per 
centum  per  annum  nor  more  than  an  amonnt 
equivalent  to  1  per  centum  per  annum  of  the 
amount  of  the  principal  obligation  of  the 
mortgage  outstanding  at  any  one  time,  with- 
out taking  Into  account  delinquent  payments 
or  prepayments  In  addition  to  the  premium 
charge  herein  provided  for,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  charge  and  collect  such 
amounts  as  he  may  deem  reasonable  for  the 
appraisal  of  a  property  or  project  during 
construction;  but  such  charges  for  ap»pralsal 
and  Inspection  shall  not  aggregate  more 
than  1  per  centum  of  the  original  principal 
face  amount  of  the  mort^'age. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  nmy  consent  to  the  re- 
lease of  a  part  or  parts  of  the  mortgaged 
property  or  project  from  the  lien  of  any 
mortgage  Insured  under  this  section  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  ss  he  may  pre- 
acrilse. 

"(g)  (1 )  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  same 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  (insofar  as 
appll(»ble)  with  respect  to  the  insurance 
of  mortgages  under  this  section  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
has  with  respect  to  the  Insurance  of  mort- 
gages under  title  n  nt  t-'^A  National  Housing 
Act. 

"(2)  The  provisions  ot  milieectlons  (e),  (g), 
(h),  (1).  (J),  (k).  (1),  and  (ni  of  section 
207  of  the  National  Housing  Act  shaU  apply 
to  mortgages  Insured  under  this  section; 
except  that,  for  the  purposes  of  their  ap- 
plication with  respect  to  sucL  mortgages, 
all  references  in  such  provisions  to  the  Gen- 
eral Insurance  Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  the  Multipurpose  Senior  Center  Insurance 
PVnd,  and  all  references  La  such  provisions 
to  'Secretary'  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

"(hi  (1)  There  la  hereby  created  a  Multl- 
purp>06e  Senior  Center  Insurance  Fund 
which  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  as  a 
revolving  fund  for  carrying  out  all  the  In- 
s\irance  provisions  of  this  section  All  mort- 
gages insured  under  this  section  shall  be  in- 
sured under  and  be  the  obligation  of  the 
Multipurpose  Senior  Center  Insurance  Fund. 

"(2)  The  general  expenses  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  relating  to  mortgages  In- 
sured under  this  section  may  be  charged  to 
the  Multipurpose  Senior  Center  Insurance 
Fund. 

"(3)  Moneys  in  the  Multipurpose  Senior 
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center  Insurance  Fund  not  needed  for  the 
current  operations  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  with  respect 
to  mortgages  insured  under  this  section  shall 
tM  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  the  credit  of  such  fund,  or  in- 
vested in  bonds  or  other  obligations  of,  or  in 
bonds  or  other  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  mterest  by,  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  ot  the  Treasury,  purchase  in  the 
open  market  debentures  Issued  as  obligations 
of  the  Multipurpose  Senior  Center  Insurance 
Fund.  Such  purchases  shall  be  made  at  a 
price  which  wUl  provide  an  Investment  yield 
of  not  less  than  the  yield  obtainable  from 
other  mvestments  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion. Debentures  so  purchased  shall  be  can- 
celed and  not  reissued. 

"(4)  Premium  charges,  tidjusted  premium 
charges,  and  appraisal  and  other  fees  received 
on  account  of  the  msurance  of  any  mortgage 
under  this  section,  the  receipts  derived  from 
property  covered  by  such  mortgages  and  from 
any  claims,  debts,  contracts,  property,  and 
security  assigned  to  the  Secretary  m  connec- 
tion therewith,  and  all  earnings  as  the  assets 
of  the  fund,  shall  be  credited  to  the  Multipur- 
pose Senior  Center  Insurance  Fund.  The 
principal  of,  and  Interest  paid  and  to  be  paid 
on.  debentures  which  are  the  obligation  of 
such  ftmd.  cash  insurance  payments  and  oA- 
justments,  and  expenses  Incurred  In  the  han- 
dling, management,  renovation,  and  disposal 
of  properties  acquired.  In  connection  with 
mortgages  Insured  under  this  section,  shall 
be  charged  to  such  fund. 

"(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  provide  Initial  capital  for  the  Mul- 
tipurpose Senior  Center  Insurance  Fund,  emd 
to  assure  the  soundness  of  such  fund  there- 
after, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

"ANNCAL     rNTEREST     GRANTS 

"Sec.  507.  (a)  To  assist  States  and  public 
and  nonprofit  private  agencies  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  borrowing  from  other  sources  for  the 
construction  of  facilities,  the  Secretary  may 
make  annual  mterest  grants  to  such  agencies. 

"(b)  Annual  mterest  grants  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  facUity  shall  be 
made  over  a  fitted  period  not  exceeding  forty 
years,  and  provision  for  such  grants  shaU  be 
embodied  in  a  contract  guaranteeing  their 
payment  over  such  period.  Each  such  grant 
ShaU  be  In  an  amount  not  greater  than  the 
difference  between  ( 1 1  the  average  annual 
debt  service  which  would  be  required  to  be 
paid,  during  the  life  of  the  loan,  on  the 
amount  borrowed  from  other  sources  for  the 
construction  of  such  facilities,  and  (2)  the 
average  annual  debt  service  which  the  in- 
stitution would  have  been  required  to  pay, 
during  the  life  of  the  loan,  with  respect  to 
such  amounts  if  the  applicable  Interest  rate 
were  3  per  centum  per  annum:  Provided, 
That  the  amount  on  which  such  grant  la 
based  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  (1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  annual 
interest  grants  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  Contracts  for  annual  interest  grants 
vmder  this  section  shall  not  be  entered  Into 
In  an  aggregate  amount  greater  than  Is  au- 
thorized in  appropriation  Acts;  and  In  any 
•vent  the  total  amount  of  annual  Interest 
grants  in  any  year  pursuant  to  contracts 
entered  into  under  this  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $1,000,000.  which  amount  shall  be  in- 
creased by  $3,000,000  on  July  1.  1974,  and  by 
•6,000.000  on  July  1,  1975. 

"(d)   Not  more  than  124   Per  centum  of 

the  funds  provided  for  in  this  section  for 

grants  may  be  used  within  any  one  State. 

"Part  B — Initial  Statpino  of  MtJLTrpcmposx 

Sknior  Centers 

"personnel  staiting  grant  program 

AtTTHORTZED 

"Sec.  511.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 


m  the  establishment  and  Initial  operation  of 
multipurpose  senior  centers  the  Commis- 
sioner may.  in  accordance  with  tbe  provi- 
sions of  this  part,  make  grants  to  meet,  for 
the  temporary  periods  specified  in  this  part, 
all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  compensation  of 
professional  and  technical  personnel  for  the 
mitial  operation  of  new  multipurpose  senior 
centers  and  for  the  delivery  of  social  services 
established  therein. 

"  I  b  I  Grants  for  such  costs  of  any  center 
under  this  title  may  be  made  only  for  the 
period  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  for  which  such  grant  is  made 
and  ending  with  the  close  of  three  years  after 
such  first  day.  Such  grants  with  respect  to 
any  center  may  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  the  first  year  of  the  project. 
66  2-3  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  second 
year  of  the  project,  and  50  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  the  third  year  of  the  project. 

"(C)  In  making  such  grants,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  Into  account  the  relative 
needs  of  the  several  States  for  community 
centers  for  senior  citizens,  their  relative  fl- 
naiiclal  needs,  and  their  population  of  per- 
sons over  si.xty  years  of  age. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and 
for  each  of  the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 

"DEFINTTIONS 

"Sec.  512.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 
"(1)  the  term  'multipurpose  senior  center' 
means  a  community  facility  for  the  orga- 
nization and  provision  of  a  broad  spectrum 
of  services  (including  provision  of  health, 
social,  and  educational  services  and  provi- 
sion of  facilities  for  recreational  activities) 
for  older  persons. 

"(2)  the  term  'cost  of  construction'  In- 
cludes the  cost  of  architects'  fees  and  acqui- 
sition of  land  in  connection  with  construc- 
tion, but  does  not  include  the  cost  of  offslte 
improvements." 

TITLE  VT— NATIONAL  OLDER  AMERICANS 
VOLUNTEERS  PROGRAM 
Sec.  601.  Section  601  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  compensation  provided  to  Individ- 
ual volunteers  under  this  part  shaU  be  con- 
sidered income  for  any  purpose  whatsoever." 
Sec.  602.  Section  603  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  inserting  Im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "and  $20,000,000  for  the 
ttsc&l  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  $30.000.(X)0 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  and 
$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975". 

Sec.  603.  (a)  The  heading  of  part  B  of  title 
vT  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  'Foster  Grand- 
parent Program  and  Other  Senior  'Volttn- 
TKER  Programs'. 

lb)  Section  611  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■'Sec.  611.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized 
to  rntLiTft  grants  to  or  contracts  with  public 
and  nonprofit  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  the 
development  and  operation  of  community 
projects  designed  to  provide  opportunities 
for  low-Income  persons  aged  sixty  or  over  to 
reader  supportive  services  to  people  having 
exceptional  needs. 

"(b\  For  the  ptuposes  of  subsection  (a), 
grants  or  contracts  shall  be  made  principally 
for  projects  providing  services  as  'fo»t«r 
grandparents'  to  chUdren  receiving  care  In 
hospitals,  homes  for  dependent  and  neglected 
children,  or  other  establishments  providing 
care  for  children  with  spteclal  needs. 

"(c)  ITie  total  t  noixnt  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  projects  described  In  subsec- 
tion ib)  ShaU  not  be  less  than  the  total 
amount  expended  for  such  projects  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972. 


"(d)  Payments  under  this  part  pursuant 
to  a  grant  or  contract  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustment  on  account  of  pre- 
viously made  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments) In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, in  such  inatallments  and  on  such  con- 
ditions, as  the  Director  may     etermine." 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  613  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  613  In.  administering  this  part,  ths 
Director  shaU  consult  with  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
nnrt  any  other  Federal  agencies  administer- 
ing relevant  programs  with  a  v.ew  to  achiev- 
ing optimal  coordination  with  such  other 
programs  and  shaU  promote  the  coordina- 
tion of  projects  under  this  part  with  other 
public  or  private  programs  or  projects  car- 
ried out  at  State  and  local  levels." 

SEC.  604  Section  614  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  16  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ",  and  535,000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973.  $46,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  and 
$55,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endmg  June  30. 
1975". 

Sec.  605.  (a)  Title  VI  of  such  .'Vet  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  word  "Secretary" 
wherever  it  appears,  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Director" 

(b)  Such  title  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"MEANING     OF     DISECTOR 

"SiEC.  615.  For  purposee  of  this  title,  the 
term  Director'  means  the  Director  of  Ac- 
tion' ". 

TTTLK     'Vn— NUTRITION     PROGRAM 

AVAILABILITT   of   gXTRPLUS   COMMODITIES 

Sec.  701.  Section  707  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cana Act  of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"AVAILABIlXry    OF  SURPLUS   COMMODITIES 

"Sec.  707.  (a)  Agricultural  commodities 
and  products  purchased  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  section  32  of  the  Act  of 
August  24.  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c )  may  be 
donated  to  a  recipient  of  a  grant  or  contract 
to  be  used  for  providing  nutritional  services 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
tlUe. 

"(b)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
may  dispose  of  food  commodities  under  sec- 
tion 416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U.S.C.  1431)  by  donating  them  to  a  recipient 
of  a  grant  or  contract  to  be  used  for  pro- 
viding nutritional  services  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"  I  c )  Dairy  products  ptirchased  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  under  section  709  of 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Acz  of  1965  (7 
U.S.C.  I446a-l)  may  be  used  to  meet  the 
requirments  of  programs  providing  nutri- 
tional services  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title." 

Sec.  702.  Section  706(a)  of  the  Older 
Americans  .\ct  of  1966  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  n»w 
paragraph; 

"(6)  provide  that,  whenever  possible,  nu- 
trition projects  assisted  under  this  title  shall 
be  made  a  part  of  the  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  systems  established  undsr  Utle 
m  of  this  Act." 

STAR  PLANNHtO 

Sec.  703.  Section  706(a)  (2)  (B)  of  the  Old- 
er Americans  Act  of  1966  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal 
to  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  aUott«d  to 
the  State  unless  a  greater  amount  in  any 
fiscal  year  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary",  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "funds  aUocted  to 
a  State  for  State  planning  and  administra- 
tion pursuant  to  section  306  of  this  Act  may 
be  used  for  the  Administration  of  the  State 
plan  submitted  pursuant  to  this  section,  ex- 
cept that,  whenever  the  Ck>vemor  of  a  State 
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desigiiaies  an  agency  other  than  the  agency 
designated  under  section  304ia)(l)  of  this 
Act,  then  the  Secretary  shall  determine  that 
portion  or  a  aiate  3  allotment  under  section 
306  which  shall  be  avaUable  to  the  Agency 
designated  under  section  705(a)  U)  for  plan- 
ning and  administration". 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENT 

Sec.  704  lai  The  flr.st  sentence  of  section 
705ial  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  •■303"  the  first 
time  1'  appears  In  such  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "304"  and  by  striking  out 
••303"  the  second  time  It  appears  In  such 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "305'. 

(b)  Section  705ia)(l)  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  strllclng 
out  "303"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "304". 

(c)  Title  VII  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1065  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Secre- 
tary wherever  In  such  title  the  term  refers 
to  the  Gecretiirv  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Commls- 
sloner'^. 

TITLE  VIII— IMPACT  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  601    Title  VIII  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965   Is  amended   to  read   as   follows: 
••TITLE  VIII— SPECIAL  IMPACT  PRO- 
GRAMS 

"STATtMENT   OF   PURPOSE 

'•Sec.  801.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
establish  special  demonstration  and  model 
programs  which  (1)  are  directed  to  the  so- 
lution of  critical  problems  confronting  old- 
er persons  In  the  areas  of  preretirement, 
housing,  transportation,  employment,  and 
continuing  education,  (2)  are  of  sufficient 
size  and  scope  to  have  an  appreciable  im- 
pact In  meeting  the  needs  of  older  persons  in 
their  communltlee  and  nelghborhocxis.  (3) 
show  promise  of  providing  a  solution  to  prob- 
lems In  the  field  of  aging  which  are  com- 
mon to  a  number  of  communities,  and  (4) 
will  improve  the  quality  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
systems  established  under  title  III  of  this 
Act. 

•'ESTABLISHMENT      OF      PROGRAM 

"Sec.  802  (at  The  Commissioner,  after 
consultation  with  the  State  agencies  desig- 
nated under  title  III  of  this  Act.  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  or  orgaJilzatlons  or  contracts 
with  any  agency  or  organization  for  payment 
of  part  of  the  cost  of  programs  to  Improve  the 
quality  and  comprehensiveness  of  any  pro- 
gram eetablished  under  title  III  of  this  Act 
and  are  designed  to — 

"(li  assist  in  meeting  the  special  housing 
needs  of  older  i>erst'ns  by  (A)  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  such  persons,  who  own 
their  own  homes,  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  make  the  repairs  and  renovations  to  their 
homes  which  are  necessary  for  them  to  meet 
minimum  standards,  iBi  studying  and  dem- 
onstrating methods  of  adapting  existing 
housing,  or  construction  of  new  housing,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  older  persons  suffering 
from  physical  dlsablUtlee,  and  iC)  demon- 
strating '  alternative  methods  of  relieving 
older  persons  of  the  burden  of  real  property 
taxes  on  their  homes; 

"(2)  Improve  the  transportation  services 
avaUable  to  older  jjersons  by  lA)  establish- 
ing special  transportation  subsystems  for 
older  persons  or  similar  groups  with  similar 
mobility  restrictions,  (Bi  providing  portal- 
to-portal  service  and  demand  actuated  serv- 
ices. (Ci  payment  of  subsidies  to  transpor- 
tation systems  to  enable  them  to  provide 
transportation  service*  to  older  persons  on  a 
reduced  rate  basis,  with  special  emphasis  on 
transportation  neoesaary  to  enable  older  per- 
sons to  obtain  health  services,  (D)  payments 
directly  to  older  persons  to  enable  them  to 
obtain  reasonable  and  neceeoary  transporta- 
tion iiervlces,  lE*  programs  to  study  the  eco- 
nomic and  service  asjjects  of  transportation 
for  older  persons  living  In   urban  or  rural 


areas,  (F)   programs  to  study  transportation 
and  social  service  delivery  Interface; 

"i3)  meet  the  need*  of  unemployed  low- 
income  older  persons  who  Eire  unable,  be- 
cause of  physical  condition,  obsolete  or  in- 
adequate skills,  declining  economic  condi- 
tions, or  other  causes  of  a  lack  of  employ- 
ment opportunity  to  secure  appropriate  em- 
plojTnent.  which  will  enable  such  persons  to 
participate  In  projects  for  public  service  in 
such  fields  as  environmental  quality,  health 
care,  education,  public  safety,  crime  preven- 
tion and  control,  prison  rehabilitation,  trans- 
portation, recreation,  maintenance  of  i>arks, 
streets,  and  other  public  facilities,  solid  waste 
removal,  pollution  control,  housing  and 
neighborhood  Improvements,  rural  develop- 
ment, conservation,  beautlflcatlon.  and  other 
fields  of  human  betterment  and  community 
Improvement; 

"(4)  provide  continuing  education  to  older 
persons  designed  to  enable  them  to  lead 
more  productive  lives  by  broadening  the  edu- 
cational, cultural,  or  social  awareness  of  such 
older  persons;  or 

"(5)  provide  preretirement  education.  In- 
formation, and  relevant  services  (includ- 
ing the  training  of  personnel  to  carry  out 
such  programs  and  the  conducting  of  re- 
search with  respect  to  the  development  and 
operattlon  of  such  programs)  to  persons 
planning  retirement. 

"(b»  The  Commissioner  shall  not  award 
t.ny  financial  assistance  under  this  section 
for  the  cost  of  a  program  in  any  State  unless 
the  appropriate  State  agency  (referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  )  has  had  not  less  than  thirty 
days  In  which  to  review  the  program  and 
make  comment  thereon. 

"rEDERAL    SHAKE    OP    PROGRAM    COSTS 

"Sec.  803.  Federal  grants  to  any  program 
carried  out  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
programs.  Including  costs  of  administration, 
unless  the  Commissioner  determines,  pursu- 
ant to  regulations  adopted  and  promulgated 
by  him  establishing  objective  criteria  for 
such  determinations,  that  assistance  In  ex- 
cess of  such  percentage  is  required  in  furth- 
erance of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  Non- 
Federal  contributions  may  be  In  cash  or  In 
kind,  fairly  evaluated,  Including  but  not 
limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  services. 

"EVALUATION 

"Sec.  804.  Each  program  for  which  pay- 
ments are  made  under  this  title  shall  pro- 
vide for  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program  In  achieving  the 
goals  of  this  title.  This  evaluation  shall  be 
conducted  by  such  public  or  private  orga- 
nizations as  the  Commissioner  may  designate, 
and  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  costs  of 
evaluation  may  be  paid  from  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  title.  The  results 
of  such  evaluations  or  a  summary  of  them, 
together  with  the  Commissioners  findings 
and  recommendations  concerning  the  pro- 
gram, shall  be  Included  In  the  report  re- 
quired by  section  208. 

"ALTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  805,  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated »50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30,  1974.  and  $100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  for 
providing  assistance  under  this  title. 

"INTERAOINCT    COOPMUTION 

"Sec  806.  In  administering  this  part,  the 
Commissioner  shall  consult  with  the  OflBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  ACTION,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  any  other  Federal 
agencies  administering  relevant  programs 
with  a  view  to  achieving  optimal  coordina- 
tion of  the  program  under  this  part  with 
such  other  programs  and  shall  promote  the 
coordination  of  programs  under  this  pert 
with  other  public  or  private  programs  or  proj- 
ects carried  out  at  State  and  local  levels. 
Such  Federal  agencies  shall  cooperate  with 


the  Commissioner  m  disseminating  Inform*, 
tlon  about  the  availability  of  assistance  un- 
der  this  part  and  in  promoting  the  ideiitlflca- 
tlon  and  Interest  of  older  persons  w'n  jse  serv- 
ices may  be  utilized  in  programs  under  this 
part," 

TITLE  IX— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  ACTS 
Sec.  901.  (a)  The  Library  Services  and  Con- 
structlon  Act  (20  US  C.  351  et  seq  )  ',j 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 

"TITLE  IV — OLDER  READERS  SERVICES 

"GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  OLDKK  READERS  SERVICES 

"Sec.  401.  The  Commissioner  shall  carry 
out  a  program  of  making  grants  to  States 
which  have  an  approved  basic  State  plan 
under  section  6  and  have  submitted  a  long- 
range  program  and  an  annual  program  under 
section  403  for  library  services  for  older  per- 
sons. 

"uses  of  fedbkai.  fttnds 

"Sec.  402.  la)  Funds  appoprlated  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (4)  of  section  4ia)  shall  be 
avaUable  for  g^rants  to  States  from  allotments 
under  section  5(a)  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  State  plans  submitted  and  approved 
under  section  303.  Such  grants  shall  be  used 
for  (1)  the  training  of  librarians  to  work  with 
the  elderly;  (2)  the  conduct  of  special  11- 
brary  programs  for  the  elderly:  i3)  the  pur- 
chase of  special  library  materials  for  use  by 
the  elderly;  (4)  the  payment  of  salaries  for 
elderly  persons  who  wish  to  work  In  libraries 
as  assistants  on  programs  for  the  elderly:  (5) 
the  provision  of  In-home  visits  by  librarians 
and  other  library  personnel  to  the  elderly; 
(6)  the  establishment  of  outreach  programs 
to  notify  the  elderly  of  library  services  avail- 
able to  them;  and  (7)  the  furnishing  of 
transportation  to  enable  the  elderly  to  have 
access  to  library  services. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
Federal  share  shaJl  be  100  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  State  plan. 

"STATE    ANNUAL  PROGRAM    FOR  LIBRARY    SERVICES 
FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

"Sec,  403,  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  a 
grant  from  its  allotment  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  shall.  In  addi- 
tion to  having  submitted,  and  having  bad 
approved,  a  basic  State  plan  under  section 
6,  submit  for  that  fiscal  year  an  annual  pro- 
gram for  library  services  for  older  persons. 
Such  program  shall  be  submitted  at  such 
time,  in  such  form,  and  contain  such  in- 
formation as  the  Commissioner  may  require 
by  regulation  and  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  set  forth  a  program  for  the  year  sub- 
mitted under  which  funds  paid  to  the  State 
from  appropriations  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(4*  of  section  4(a)  will  be  used,  consistent 
with  its  long-range  program  for  the  ptirposes 
set  forth  In  section  302,  and 

"  (2 )  Include  an  extension  of  the  long-range 
program  taking  into  consideration  the  restilts 
of  evaluations. 

"COORDINATION    WITH   PROGRAMS   FOR  OLDER 
AMERICANS 

"Sec.  404.  In  carrying  out  the  program  au- 
thorized by  this  title,  the  Commissioner  shall 
consult  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
ordinating, where  practicable,  the  programs 
assisted  under  this  title  with  the  programs 
assisted  under  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965." 

(bi  Section  4(a)  of  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

••(4)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  to 
States  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  public 
library  service  programs  for  older  perwrns 
authorized  by  title  IV.  there  are  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  $11,700,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973.  $12,300,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $12,900,000 
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for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1975,  and 
$13,700  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

''!c»(l>  Section  5(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (3)"  and  insert- 
ine  in  lieu  thereof  "(3),  or  (4)", 

(2)  Section  5(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  (3)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(3),  or   (4)". 

(31  Section  5(a)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
bv  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of 
such  paraeraph  (B)  thereof,  by  striking  out 
the  period"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (C) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  word  "and",  and  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
paragraph (C)  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

•■(D)  with  respect  to  appropriations  for  the 
Durposes  of  title  IV,  $40,000  for  each  SUte. 
except  that  it  shall  be  $10,000  in  the  case  of 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Padflc 
Islands." 

(4)  The  last  sentence  of  section  6(a)  (3)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  (3) " 
and  inertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "(3),  or   (4)". 

i5)  Section  5(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amendeil 
by  striking  out  "or  (3 )  "  and  InaerUng  In  Ueu 
thereof  "(3),  or  (4)". 

(c)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  HI"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "in  and  rv". 

( d )  ( 1 1  Section  7(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  (3)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(3),  or  (4)". 

(2)  Section  7(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting    'and  tlUe  IV"  after  "title  HI". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (bi,  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall  Ise 
effective  after  June  30.  1972, 

SEC  902.  (a)  Section  5(a)(2)  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Libraries  and  Infor- 
mation Science  Act  (20  U.S,C.  1504(a)  (2) )  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "areas" 
and  Inserting  a  comma  In  lieu  thereof,  and  by 
l.isertlng  after  "deprived  persons,"  the  fol- 
lowing :   'and  of  elderly  persons,". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  6(a) 
(20  use.  1505(a))  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ".  and  at  least  one 
other  of  whom  shall  be  knowledgeable  with 
respect  to  the  library  and  Information  serv- 
ice and  science  needs  of  the  elderly". 

Sec.  903.  "Htle  I  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tions 110  and  ill  (and  cross  references  there- 
to) as  111  and  112,  respectively,  and  by  In- 
serting after  section  109  the  following  new 
section: 

•SPECIAL   PROGRAMS   AND    PROJECTS   RELATING    'rO 
PROBLEMS    OF    THE    ELDEBLT 

"Sec.  110.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thca-lzed  to  make  grants  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education  (and  combinations  there- 
of) to  assist  such  Institutions  in  planning, 
developing,  and  carrying  out,  consistent  with 
the  purpose  of  this  title,  programs  specifically 
designed  to  apply  the  resources  of  higher 
education  to  the  problems  of  the  elderly,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  transportation  and 
housing  problems  of  elderly  persons  living  in 
rural  and  Isolated  areas. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  making  grants  under 
this  section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  and  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1977, 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  program  au- 
thorized by  this  section,  the  Commissioner 
shall  consult  with  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging  for  the  purpose  of 
coordinating,  where  practicable,  the  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  section  with  the 
programs  assisted  under  the  Older  Americans 
.\ct  of  1965." 

Sec.  904.  (a)  The  Adult  Education  Act  (20 
U5.C,  1201  et  seq,)  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing sections  310,  311,  and  312  (and  cross  ref- 
erences thereto!  as  sections  311.  312.  and  313, 


respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after  section 
309  the  following  new  section: 

"SPECIAL  PROJECTS  FOR  THE  ELBERLT 

"Sec  310.  (a)  The  Commissioner'  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  or  other  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  for  programs  to  fur- 
ther the  purpose  of  this  Act  by  providing 
educational  programs  for  elderly  persons 
whose  ability  to  speak  and  read  the  English 
language  is  limited  and  who  live  In  an  area 
with  a  culture  different  than  their  own.  Such 
programs  shall  be  designed  to  equip  such  eld- 
erly persons  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
practical  problems  in  their  everyday  life.  In- 
cluding the  making  of  purchases,  meeting 
their  transportation  and  housing  needs,  and 
complying  with  governmental  requirements 
such  as  those  for  obtaining  citizenship,  pub- 
lic assistance  and  social  security  benefits,  and 
housing. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  un- 
der this  section  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1975. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  section,  the  Commissioner  shall 
consult  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  for  the  purpose  of  coordi- 
nating, where  practicable,  the  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  section  with  the  programs 
assisted  under  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965." 

(c)  Section  313(a)  of  such  Act,  as  redesig- 
nated. Is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  following :  "  ( other 
thtui  section  310)". 

Sec.  906.  (a)  Section  6(g)(2)(B)  of  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965  (20  U£.C.  954(g)  (2)  (B) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  "of  this  sec- 
tion" the  following:  ",  'with  a  preference  in 
the  case  of  productions  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (c)(2)  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
which  a  special  effort  has  been  made  to  bring 
the  production  to  older  persons". 

(b)  Section  6(g)(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ",  and  up  to  1(X) 
per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  a  production 
referred  to  in  subsection  (c)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion where  such  production  is  presented  pri- 
marily to  older  persons". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered   as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  j-ield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  15657,  the 
Comprehensive  Older  Americans  Services 
Amendments  of  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  represents  the 
culmination  of  14  days  of  hearings  before 
the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
on  \'arious  proposals  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
and  to  amend  other  legislation  in  order 
to  provide  services  to  older  persons. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously 
both  by  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
This  bipartisan  support  Indicates,  I  be- 
lieve, the  widespread  concern  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  throughout 
the  country  about  the  problems  of  the 
aged. 

Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  on 
our  subcommittee  and  committee  con- 
tributed long  hours  to  hearings  and  to 


the  formulation  of  the  bill  that  we  bring 
to  you  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  feel  It  ap- 
propriate to  pay  particular  tribute  to  sev- 
eral Members  of  the  House  who  have 
made  substantial  contributions  to  this 
legislation— Mr.  Pirkins,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  offered  many  in- 
novative features  to  the  legislation,  as 
did  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  fMr.  Qun),  along  with 
my  other  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
gentlelady  from  Connecticut  (Mrs. 
Grasso^  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Schittir),  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Reid  ' ,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  <  Mr,  Prasep.  > .  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr.  Bing- 
ham), the  gentleman  from  Illinois  tMr. 
PucinskD,  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
( Mr.  Hansen  » .  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia 'Mr.  Veysey)  ,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  'Mr.  Peyser^  , 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  considering  the  legis- 
lation now  before  you,  the  subcommit- 
tee heard  from  witnesses  from  varloua 
departments  cf  the  executive  branch,  or- 
ganizationi  representing  the  aged.  a» 
well  as  private  individuals,  Governors, 
other  State  officials,  and  Members  of 
Congress,  In  addition,  the  subcommittee 
took  note  of  ihe  many  recommendations 
made  by  the  recent  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging. 

Mr.  Speaker  this  bill  seeks  to  provide 
much  needed  opportunities  and  suppor- 
tive services  to  our  older  population. 
Since  the  older  American  Act  was 
passed  in  1965,  community  programs 
have  been  developed  across  the  Nation 
to  serve  the  aging.  These  programs  have 
included  services  designed  to  promote 
independent  living,  nutritional  services, 
transportation  services,  senior  centers, 
and  health  and  health-related  services. 
In  addition,  the  highly  successful  foster 
grandparents  program  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  Lhousancis  of  low-income  older 
persons  to  provide  valuable  services  to 
children  in  institutions. 

The  amendments  contained  in  HJl. 
15657  would  continue  the  Older  Ameri- 
can Act  programs  already  underway  as 
well  as  providing  for  expansion  in  areas 
where  the  need  is  great. 

ADMINTSTEATION      ON      AGING 

First  of  all.  the  bill  would  strengthen 
the  role  of  the  Administration  on  Aging 
as  a  focal  point  of  Federal  concern  for 
older  persons.  The  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  established  the  Administration  on 
Aging  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  provided  for 
a  Commissioner  on  Aging  appointed  by 
the  President  v^ith  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  H.R  15657  provides 
that  the  Commissioner  would  be  directly 
responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  could  dele- 
gate his  functions  only  to  an  officer  who 
is  directly  responsible  to  him. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  In  1965,  Congress  clearly  In- 
tended to  create  an  entity  highly  visible 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  serve  as  a  focal  point  for 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  aged. 
Yet,  in  1967,  the  Administration  on  Aging 
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was  placed  within  the  Scxlal  and  Reha- 
bilitation Service  with  the  Commissioner 
on  Aging  reporting  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
rather  than  to  the  Secretary.  Since  that 
time,  the  responsibilities  of  the  Cormnis- 
sloner  have  been  progressively  lessened. 
For  Instance,  the  title  rv  research  and 
demonstration  programs  have  been 
placed  under  an  Associate  Administrator 
of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
and  the  title  VI  retired  senior  volunteer 
and  foster  grandparent  programs  have 
been  moved  to  the  new  Action  agency. 

If  the  Commissioner  on  Aging  is  to  be 
effective,  he  must  have  grant  authority 
to  launch  programs  in  areas  where  there 
is  demonstrated  need.  For  example,  the 
title  rv  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  move  into  areas 
where  gaps  in  knowledge  exist  and  to 
test  approaches  to  services  ignored  by 
other  agencies.  To  delegate  these  activi- 
ties to  another  unit  within  the  social  and 
rehabilitation  sei'vice  only  creates  more 
division  of  responsibility  and  a  need  for 
more  coordination,  while  at  the  same 
time  weakening  the  role  of  the  Commis- 
sioner on  Aging  and  diminishing  his  abil- 
ity to  focus  research  efforts  on  meeting 
the  unique  needs  of  the  elderly. 

In  addition,  to  achieve  effective  coor- 
dination with  other  agencies,  the  Com- 
missioner should  have  the  financial  re- 
sources to  share  in  the  costs  of  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  programs. 
An  advocacy  role  is  diflBcult  to  carrj-  out 
If  there  is  no  capability  provided  in  the 
form  of  grant  money  to  be  used  in  coop- 
eration with  other  programs  or  to  inno- 
vate and  lead  the  way  in  areas  where 
gaps  exist.  Yet  as  a  result  of  these  various 
reorganizations,  the  Commissioner  on 
Aging  has  been  left  with  control  of  verj- 
little  in  the  way  of  discretionary  grant 
authority. 

The  provisions  in  H.R.  15657  are  in- 
tended to  alleviate  these  problems  by 
reasserting  the  congressional  mandate  to 
the  Commissioner  on  Aging  and  giving 
him  the  powers  and  responsibilities  he 
needs  to  carry  out  effective  programs  for 
older  people  and  to  work  on  a  more  equal 
baais  with  other  agencies  which  have  pro- 
grams of  benefit  to  the  aged. 

NATIONAL   INFORMATION    AND   RKSOrECE   CENTER 

Next,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Information  and 
Resource  Center.  The  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  identified  a  number  of 
problems  in  obtaining  coordinated  infor- 
mation on  problems  and  programs  in  the 
field  of  aging.  Therefore,  H.R.  15657 
would  establish  a  National  Information 
and  Resource  Center  as  an  integral  or- 
ganizational mechanism  within  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging.  The  major  func- 
tion of  the  Center  would  be  to  collect,  re- 
view, organize,  publish  and  disseminate 
information  and  data  related  to  the  par- 
ticular problems  caused  by  aging. 

The  Center  would  provide  information 
to  older  persons  directly  or  through  State 
information  and  referral  sources,  thereby 
creating  a  vital  information  link  between 
Federal,  State,  and  local  aging  agencies 
or  service  providers,  and  directly  to  older 
persons  themselves. 


NATIONAL  ADVISOBT  COUNCIL  ON  AGING 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  problems,  issues,  and  recommen- 
dations developed  by  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  go  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  activities  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. H.R.  15657  creates  a  Presidential 
AdvLsory  Committee.  This  National  Ad- 
visorj'  Council  on  the  Aging  would  ad- 
vise and  assist  the  President  on  matters 
relatmg  to  the  special  needs  of  older 
Americans.  It  would  review  and  evaluate 
programs  and  activities  conducted  or  as- 
sisted by  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  it  would 
make  recommendations  to  the  President, 
to  the  Secretary,  to  the  Commissioner, 
and  to  Congress  for  the  establishment 
of  new  programs  £ind  activities  for  older 
Americans.  Beginning  with  the  year  1974, 
the  Council  would  make  an  annual  report 
of  its  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  President,  who  would  transmit  the 
report  to  the  Congress  together  with  his 
comments  and  recommendations. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  respon- 
sibilities, the  Council  would  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  landertaJdng 
two  Important  studies.  First  of  all,  the 
Council  is  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  in- 
terrelationships of  benefit  programs  for 
the  elderly  operated  by  Federal,  State 
and  local  government,  agencies.  At  least 
nine  major  programs,  operated  by  five 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  im- 
pinge directly  on  each  other.  These  in- 
clude social  security,  veterans  benefits, 
old  age  assistance,  medicare,  medicaid, 
low-rent  public  housing,  federally  as- 
sisted private  housing — section  202, 
236 — food  stamps,  and  manpower  train- 
ing. 

At  present,  problems  occur  when  older 
people  are  eligible  for  assistance  from 
morejtlian  one  of  these  programs.  For  in- 
stance, when  there  is  an  increase  in  so- 
cial security  benefits,  an  Individual  who 
receives  both  social  security  and  old  age 
assistance  may,  unless  corrective  legis- 
lative action  is  taken  each  time  there  is 
an  increase,  receive  no  increase  in  total 
Income  since  his  old  age  assistance  bene- 
fit is  reduced  to  take  account  of  his  in- 
crease in  social  security.  The  study  called 
for  in  these  amendments  should  provide 
the  information  necessary  to  come  up 
with  a  comprehensive  solution  to  this 
and  to  similar  problems  that  occur  in 
other  areas. 

Second,  the  Council  w'ould  be  respon- 
sible for  imdertaking  a  study  of  the 
combined  impact  of  all  taxes  on  the  el- 
derly— Including  but  not  limited  to  in- 
come, property,  sales,  and  social  security 
taxes. 

Upon  completion  of  each  of  these 
studies,  but  no  later  than  18  months 
after  enactment  of  this  act,  the  Presi- 
dent would  submit  the  results  and  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress  and.  in  the 
case  of  the  tax  study,  to  the  Governors 
and  legislatiires  of  the  States. 

GR.4NTS  FOR  STATS  AND  AREA  PBOGRAMS 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  significant 
change  this  bill  makes  in  the  Older 
Americans  Act  deals  with  the  grants  for 
State  and  community  programs. 

Since  1965,  when  the  Older  Americans 
Act  was  first  passed,  some  1,700  com- 


munity projects  have  received  funding 
under  its  community  grant  program.  Ap- 
proximately  l.OOO  projects  are  still  re- 
ceiving Federal  support.  These  projects 
have  had  significant  impact  on  the  Uvm 
of  many  older  persons.  During  I97i 
alone,  over  800,000  older  Americans  were 
served.  However,  the  lack  of  a  specific 
goal  orientation  has  sometimes  result- 
ed in  these  funds  being  spread  too  thinly 
over  too  wide  a  variety  of  activities  with 
consequently  lessened  impact. 

H.R.  15657  would  substantially  revise 
the  present  program  in  order  to  encour- 
age and  assist  State  or  local  agencies  to 
concentrate  resources  in  order  to  serve 
older  persons.  Under  the  revised  pro- 
gram. State  and  local  agencies  on  aging 
woiild  enter  into  new  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  each  other  and  with 
providers  of  social  services.  The  final  ob- 
jective would  be  to  secure  and  maintain 
maximum  independence  and  dignity  in  a 
home  environment  for  older  persons  ca- 
pable of  self-care  with  appropriate  sup- 
portive .services  and  to  remove  individ- 
ual and  social  barriers  to  economic  and 
personal  Independence  for  older  persons. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  was  also  concerned  that  the  State 
agencies  on  aging  established  imder  the 
present  title  III  program  had  not  de- 
veloped into  strong  and  effective  advo- 
cates for  older  people  at  the  State  level. 
H.R.  15657  therefore  strengthens  these 
agencies  by  first  reasserting  the  require- 
ment for  a  sole  State  agency;  second, 
increasing  the  funding  available  for  the 
administration  of  the  State  plan  re- 
quired under  title  III:  third,  providing 
that  the  State  agency  could  designate 
area  agencies  on  aging  when  this  would 
serve  to  strengthen  the  State's  program 
for  its  older  citizens;  and  fourth,  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  State 
information  and  referral  sources. 

The  committee  believes  that  in  order 
to  set  responsibility  and  to  provide  the 
power  necessary  to  take  effective  action 
in  behalf  of  older  Americans,  a  strong 
and  easily  identifiable  single  State 
agency  on  aging  is  necessary.  There 
should  be  coordination  between  this  and 
other  agencies  but  this  agency  should 
maintain  its  own  Identity  in  order  to 
serve  as  a  strong  advocate  for  the  needs 
of  the  older  population. 

H.R.  15657  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
$200,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974.  and 
$300,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1975  for  the 
Commissioner  to  make  grants  to  States 
for  the  title  m  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  some  cases.  States  are 
too  large  and  diverse  to  be  covered  by  a 
single  comprehensive,  coordinated  area 
plan  for  the  elderly.  Consequently,  H.R. 
15657  provides  that  whenever  appropri- 
ate and  feasible  such  States  may  be  di- 
vided into  planning  and  service  areas. 
However,  small  States  and  nu"al  States 
can  often  best  be  served  by  a  single  State 
agency  rather  than  several  area  agen- 
cies and  should  not  be  divided.  In  such 
cases,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  It  is 
the  intent  of  the  committee  that  one 
area  plan  would  be  permitted  to  cover  an 
entire  State. 

H.R.  15657  also  authorizes  appropria- 
tions of  $12,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
$15,000,000    for    fiscal    year    1974,    and 
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115  000  000  for  fiscal  year  1975,  to  make 
grants  'to  States  for  paying  the  cost  of 
the  administration  of  its  State  plan. 

HR  15657  also  authorizes  appropria- 
tions of  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
J30  000  000  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and 
MO'OOO.OOO  for  fiscal  year  1975  for  the 
Commissioner,  after  consultation  with 
the  State  agency  to  make  grants  to  or 
contracts  with  any  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency  or  organization  for  pay- 
ing part  or  aU  of  the  cost  of  developing 
or  operating  statewide,  regional,  metro- 
politan area,  county,  city,  or  community 
model  projects  which  will  expand  or  im- 
prove social  services  or  otherwise  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  older  persons. 
This  direct  funding  provision  will,  hope- 
fully, strengthen  the  position  of  the  Com- 
missioner on  Aging. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  revised  title  HI  pro- 
gram builds  on  the  experience  obtained 
from  almost  7  years  of  operation  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  The 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  feels 
that  the  States  and  communities  are  now 
ready  to  accept  the  challenge  of  this  re- 
structured program  wliich  would  greatly 
expand  the  resources  available  to  meet 
the  needs  of  older  people  at  the  com- 
munity level. 

TRAINING    AND   RKSEABCH 

Another  important  feature  of  H.R. 
15657  is  that  it  would  extend  the  re- 
search and  training  programs  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  However,  H.R. 
15657  changes  the  language  of  the  pres- 
ent act  to  make  it  clear  that  Congress 
Intends  that  the  Commissioner  on  Aging 
carr5'  out  this  program  through  grants 
to  or  contracts  with  public  or  private 
agencies,  organizations,  institutions,  or 
individuals. 

H.R.  15657  also  adds  a  new  provision 
to  the  Older  Americans  Act  which  would 
authorize  the  Commissioner  to  make 
grants  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
multidisciplinar>'  centers  of  gerontology 
or  supporting  existing  centers. 

The  1967  amendments  to  the  Older 
Americans  Act  provided  for  a  study  of 
the  need  for  trained  personnel  in  the 
field  of  aging.  The  report  that  resulted 
from  this  study  pointed  out  that  multi- 
disciplinary  institutes  of  gerontology  in- 
crease the  visibihty  of  the  field  of  aging ; 
often  afford  the  only  opportunity 
students  and  faculty  may  have  for  ex- 
posure to  the  broad  interdisciplinary 
aspects  of  the  field  of  gerontologj' ;  con- 
stitute a  focal  point  for  research  and 
training;  and  can  provide  many  signif- 
icant services  to  State  and  other  agen- 
cies serving  older  people.  The  report 
went  on  to  declare  that  a  major  hin- 
drance to  the  development  of  such  cen- 
ters has  been  the  lack  of  general  purpose 
financial  support  from  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment,  which  limits  its  aid  to  funding 
specific  research  and  training  projects. 

The  recent  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  also  recommended  that: 

Multldisclpllnary  research  and  training 
centers  of  exceUence  In  gerontology  with  a 
relationship  to  service-delivery  systems 
should  be  developed,  and  research  and  train- 
ing should  be  fostered  in  a  wide  range  of 
colleges,  universities  and  other  institutions. 

The  multidisciplinary  centers  author- 
ized by  the  bill  would  primarily  focus 
and  concentrate  on  recruiting  and  train- 


ing personnel.  The  centers  could  also, 
however,  conduct  research  into  a  variety 
of  matters  which  affect  the  elderly,  rang- 
ing from  education  to  living  arrange- 
ments; provide  consultation  and  tech- 
nical assistance  regarding  the  planning 
of  services  for  older  persons;  act  as  a 
repository  of  information  related  to  Its 
areas  of  basic  and  applied  research,  en- 
courage the  incorporation  of  aging  in- 
formation into  the  teaching  of  biological, 
behavioral,  and  social  sciences  in  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education;  develop  and 
operate  short  course  training  sequences 
for  staffs  of  State,  area,  and  local  aging 
agencies;  develop  training  programs  on 
aging  In  schools  of  social  work,  public 
health,  health  care  administration,  and 
education:  and  create  opportunities  for 
multidisciplinary  efforts  in  teaching,  re- 
search, and  demonstration  projects  re- 
lated to  aging. 

The  visibility  of  such  multidisciplinary 
centers  on  gerontology  would  help  at- 
tract students  to  the  field,  and  build  core 
faculties  of  distinction.  Individual 
courses  offered  by  these  centers  would  be 
of  value  in  improving  the  sensitivity  and 
competence  of  students  specializing  in 
related  fields  in  dealing  with  the  special 
problems  of  the  aged. 

The  results  of  the  multidisciplinary 
research  conducted  by  the  centers  could 
provide  a  foundation  for  administrative 
and  program  policy  decisions,  and  gen- 
erate program  models  for  State,  local, 
and  national  action  in  the  field  of  aging, 
as  well  as  stimulating  increased  or  im- 
proved commtmity  effort  on  behalf  of  the 
elderly. 

The  research  and  training  offered  by 
these  multidisciplinarj'  centers  is  not 
intended  to  duplicate  or  supplant  similar 
research  and  training  programs  already 
in  existance.  Rather,  such  centers  would 
coordinate  their  activities  with  others, 
and  serve  as  a  link  between  related  fed- 
erally supported  research  and  training 
programs. 

MtTLTIPtmPOSE     SINIOB     CENTERS 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  15657  also  adds  a 
new  feature  to  the  act  by  providing  for 
multipurpose  senior  centers. 

The  committee  believes  that  very  often 
the  elderly  need  a  single  place,  a  focal 
point,  where  they  can  gather,  receive  a 
variety  of  services,  and  be  referred  to 
other  services  they  need.  The  location  of 
services  in  a  single  place  is  one  effective 
way  of  making  the  range  of  services  and 
personal  needs  accessible  to  him  or  her. 
However,  the  committee  is  firmly  of  the 
beUef  that  whenever  possible  existing 
facilities  shovUd  be  utilized  for  such 
multipurpose  senior  centers.  Schools, 
libraries,  and  other  neighborhood  facili- 
ties can  be  ideal  locations  for  such 
centers. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Commissioner  on 
Aging  would  be  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private 
agencies  and  contracts  with  any  agencies 
to  pay  up  to  75  percent  of  the  costs  of 
leasing,  repairing  or  altering  existing 
facihties  so  that  they  could  be  used  as 
multipurpose  senior  centers.  Grants  and 
contracts  could  also  be  made  for  con- 
struction of  facilities,  but  only  where  It 
is  not  feasible  to  utUize  existing  facili- 
ties for  such  purposes — through  leasing, 
repair  or  alteration. 


Since  one  of  the  primary  purposes  of 
this  bill  is  to  fociis  resoiu-ces  on  the  de- 
velopment of  comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated services  for  the  elderly,  the  Com- 
missioner would  be  required  to  give 
priority  to  applications  for  assistance  for 
centers  that  would  be  a  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive program  being  developed  un- 
der the  title  11  State  grant  program.  The 
Commissioner  would  also  be  required  to 
consult  with  and  utilize  the  assistance  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  on  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  any  proposed  construc- 
tion. 

NATIONAL  OLDER   AMERICANS   VOLVNTIKR 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  of  the  most  popular 
and  successful  programs  developed  imder 
the  Older  Americans  Act  are  the  foster 
grandparent  program  and  the  RS\'P  or 
the  retired  senior  volunteer  program. 

The  foster  grandparent  program  pro- 
vides part-time  volimteer  opporttmities 
for  low-income  persons  age  60  and  over 
to  serve  needy  children  in  institutions  on 
a  person-to-person  basis.  The  program 
seeks  to  establish  a  useful  way  for  older 
adults  to  contribute  to  their  commimity 
in  their  retirement  years  and  to  enjoy 
the  self-respect  and  satisfaction  that 
come  from  being  needed  and  serving  oth- 
ers. The  retired  senior  volunteer  program 
establishes  a  recognized  role  in  the  com- 
mimity and  a  meaningful  life  in  retire- 
ment for  older  adults  through  significant 
volimteer  service. 

On  July  1.  1971,  through  the  Execu- 
tive Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  of  1971, 
the  foster  grandparent  program  and  the 
retired  senior  volunteer  program  were 
transferred  to  ACTION.  .A.1  though  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  did 
not,  in  H.R.  15657,  seek  to  change  this 
decision,  the  committee  expects  ACTION 
to  work  closely  with  the  Administration 
on  Aging  and  the  State  agencies  on 
aging  tn  administering  these  programs. 
KR.  15657  expands  the  foster  grand- 
parent program  to  provide  new  oppor- 
tunities for  low-Income  older  Americans 
to  render  meaningful  community  service. 
Low-income  persons,  60  years  and  over, 
would  be  enabled  to  serve  both  children 
and  adults  with  special  needs  in  commu- 
nity settings. 

A  major  component  of  the  program 
would  be  services  to  assist  needy  elderly 
in  their  own  homes,  in  nursing  homes, 
and  in  institutions.  One  of  the  key  efforts 
wUl  be  to  provide  services  to  older  per- 
sons in  their  own  homes  in  an  effort  to 
delay  or  possibly  avoid  the  necessity  for 
placement  in  nursing  care.  Volunteers 
serving  in  this  program  will  also  expand 
the  foster  grandparent  program  concept 
by  serving  children  in  their  ovuti  homes 
as  tutors  or  teachers'  aides  in  schools  or 

day  care  settings. 

NUTRITION    PROGRAM 

Mr.  Speaker,  eariier  this  year,  Con- 
gress initiated  and  passed  legislation  to 
establish  a  nutrition  program  for  the 
elderly  under  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
H.R.  15657  would  only  make  minor 
amendments  to  this  program. 

First,  as  I  indicated  at  the  outset  of 
my  remarks,  it  is  the  intention  of  H.R. 
15657  that  comprehensive  services  be 
plarmed  and  delivered  for  older  Ameri- 
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cans  In  this  connection,  wlierever  pos- 
sible, nutrition  projects  funded  under 
title  VII  shall  be  part  of  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  systems  funded  under 
title  III.  The  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  which  provided  nutrition 
for  the  elderly  indicated  that  nutrition 
projects  were  more  effective  where  they 
were  part  of  a  comprehensive  service 
pro-am. 

Second,  the  amendments  seek  to  as- 
sure that  commodities  purchased  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  including  dairy 
products,  could  be  donated  to  title  VII 
grantees  and  used  for  providmg  nutri- 
tion services.  The  same  is  true  of  food 
commodities  under  the  control  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under 
section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949. 

Third,  wherever  title  VII  programs  op- 
erate as  a  part  of  a  title  in  comprehen- 
sive system,  funds  for  planning  and  ad- 
ministration for  title  vn  programs  may 
come  from  the  title  III  appropriations. 
By  having,  wherever  possible,  only  one 
planning  authority,  more  funds  will  be 
available  for  providing  additional  nutri- 
tion services. 

3PECL\L    IMPACT    PROGRAMS 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  15657  adds 
a  new  title  Vn  to  the  Older  Americans 
Act  establishing  special  programs  which 
are  directed  to  the  solution  of  critical 
problems  confronting  older  persons  in  the 
areas  of  preretirement,  housing,  trans- 
portation, employment,  and  continuing 
education.  These  programs  would  be  de- 
signed to  be  of  sufficient  size  and  scope 
to  have  an  appreciable  Impact  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  older  persons  in  their  com- 
munities and  neighborhoods  and  to  show 
promise  of  providing  a  solution  to  prob- 
lenis  in  the  field  of  aging  which  are  com- 
mon to  a  number  of  communities.  The 
program  would  also  be  designed  to  im- 
prove the  quaUty  and  comprehensiveness 
of  the  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
systems  established  under  the  title  in 
program. 

The  Commissioner,  after  consultation 
with  the  title  m  State  agencies,  would 
be  authorized  to  make  grants  to  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions or  contracts  with  other  private 
agencies  or  organizations  for  not  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  costs — unless  the 
CommLssioncr  determines  that  assistance 
in  excess  of  such  percentage  is  required — 
of  programs  to  improve  the  quality  and 
comprehensiveness  of  any  program  es- 
tablished under  title  III  and  designed 
to— 

Assist  in  meeting  the  special  housing 
needs  of  older  persons  b>':  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  such  persons  to  en- 
able them  to  make  the  repairs  and  reno- 
vations to  their  homes  which  are  neces- 
sary for  them  to  meet  minimum  stand- 
ards; studying  and  demonstrating  meth- 
ods of  adapting  existing  housing,  or 
construction  of  new  housing,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  older  persons  suffering  from 
physical  disabilities;  and  demonstrating 
alternative  methods  of  relieving  older 
persons  of  the  burden  of  real  property 
taxes  on  their  homes. 

Improve  the  transportation  services 
available  to  older  persons  by:  Kstablish- 


ing  special  transportation  subsystems  for 
older  persons  or  groups  with  similar 
mobility  restrictions:  providing  portal- 
to-portal  service  and  demand  actuated 
services:  payment  of  subsidies  of  trans- 
portation systems  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
vide transportation  services  to  older  per- 
sons on  a  reduced  rate  basis,  with  special 
emphasis  on  transportation  necessary  to 
enable  older  persons  to  obtain  health 
services;  payments  directly  to  older  per- 
sons to  enable  them  to  obtain  reasonable 
and  necessary  transportation  services; 
service  aspects  of  transportation  for 
older  persons  living  in  urban  or  rural 
areas:  programs  to  study  transportation 
and  social  service  delivery  interface. 

Meet  the  needs  of  unemployed  low-in- 
come persons  who  are  unable,  because  of 
physical  condition,  obsolete  or  inade- 
quate skills,  declining  economic  condi- 
tions, or  other  causes  of  a  lack  of  employ- 
ment opportunity  to  secure  appropriate 
employment,  which  will  enable  such  per- 
sons to  participate  in  projects  for  public 
service  in  such  fields  as  environmental 
quality,  health  care,  education,  public 
safety,  crime  prevention  and  control, 
prison  rehabilitation,  transportation, 
recreation,  maintenance  of  parks,  streets 
and  other  public  facilities,  solid  waste  re- 
moval, pollution  control,  housing  and 
neighborhood  improvements,  rural  devel- 
opment, conservation,  beautification,  and 
other  fields  of  human  betterment  and 
community  improvement. 

Provide  continuing  education  to  older 
persons  designed  to  enable  them  to  lead 
more  productive  lives  by  broadening  the 
educational,  cultural,  or  social  awareness 
of  such  older  persons. 

Provide  preretirement  education,  in- 
formation, and  relevant  services — includ- 
ing the  training  of  persormel  to  carry  out 
such  programs  and  the  conducting  of  re- 
search with  respect  to  the  development 
and  operation  of  such  programs — to  per- 
sons plaiming  retirement. 

Authorizations  of  appropriations  of 
$50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973,  $75,000,- 
000  for  nscal  year  1974.  and  $100,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1975  are  provided  for  these 
special  impact  programs. 

LIBRARY    SERVICES    AND    CONSTRtTCTION    ACT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  the  House 
today  also  amends  various  acts  in  ways 
which  can  have  beneficial  effects  on  the 
lives  of  many  Americans. 

For  Instance,  H.R.  15657  would  add  a 
new  title  IV  to  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  authorizing  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  carry  out  a 
program  of  grants  to  the  States  for  older 
readers  services.  In  making  these  grants, 
the  Comnii.ssioner  of  Education  would 
consult  with  the  Commissioner  of  Aging. 
Grants  could  be  used  for  the  training  of 
librarians  to  work  with  the  elderly;  the 
conduct  of  special  library  programs  for 
the  elderly:  the  purchase  of  special  li- 
brary materials  for  use  by  the  elderly; 
the  payment  of  salaries  for  elderly  per- 
sons who  wish  to  work  in  libraries  as 
assistants  on  programs  for  the  elderly; 
the  provision  of  in-home  visits  by  li- 
brarians and  other  library-  personnel  to 
the  elderly;  the  establishment  of  out- 
reach programs  to  notify  the  elderly  of 
library  services  available  to  them;  and 
the  furnishing  of  transportation  to  en- 


able the  elderly  to  have  access  to  library 

services. 

NATIONAL    COMMISSION    ON    LIBRARIES    AND 
INFORMATION  SCIENCE  ACT 

H.R.  15657  also  would  amend  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Libraries  and  In- 
formation Science  Act  to  provide  that 
the  Commission  should  conduct  studies, 
surveys,  and  analyses  of  the  library  and 
informational  needs  of  elderly  persons. 

HIGHER    EOrCATION    ACT    OF    1965 

H.R.  15657  would  amend  title  I  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  author- 
ize tha  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
make  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education — and  combinations  there- 
fore— to  assist  such  Institutions  In  plan- 
ning, developing,  and  carrying  out  pro- 
grams specifically  designed  to  apply  the 
resources  of  higher  education  to  the 
problems  of  the  elderly,  particularly  wlUi 
regard  to  transportation  and  housing 
problems  of  elderly  persons  living  in 
rural  and  Isolated  areas.  In  making  such 
grants,  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
would  consult  with  the  Commissioner  on 
Aging. 

ADCLT    EDUCATION    ACT 

The  bill  would  also  amend  the  Adult 
Education  Act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  make  grants  to 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  or 
other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies for  educational  programs  for  el- 
derly persons  whose  ability  to  speak 
and  read  the  English  language  is  limited 
and  who  live  In  an  area  with  a  culture 
different  than  their  own.  In  making 
grants,  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
wouIq  consult  with  the  Commissioner  on 
Aging.  Programs  should  be  designed  to 
equip  these  elderly  persons  to  deal  suc- 
cessfully with  the  practical  problems  in 
their  everyday  life,  including  the  mak- 
ing of  purchases,  meeting  their  trans- 
portation and  housing  needs,  and  com- 
plying with  governmental  requirements 
such  as  those  for  obtaining  citizenship, 
public  assistance  and  social  security 
benefitc,  and  housing. 

NATIONAL    FOUNDATION    ON    THE    ARTS    AND 
HUMANXnES    ACT    OF    1965 

H.R.  15657  would  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  to  provide  a  preference  for 
projects  and  productions  where  a  special 
effort  has  been  made  to  bring  the  pro- 
duction to  older  persons.  Where  a  pro- 
duction is  presented  primarily  to  older 
persons,  a  State's  allotment  for  project* 
and  productions  could  be  used  to  pay  up 
to  100  percent  of  the  total  cost. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  conclude  these  re- 
marks in  explaining  H.R.  15657, 1  should 
like  to  recall  the  words  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  who  once  said ; 

The  teat  of  our  progress  Is  not  whether 
we  add  much  to  the  abundance  of  those  who 
have  much;  It  Is  whether  we  provide  enough 
for  those  who  have  too  little. 

The  Comprehensive  Older  American 
Services  Amendment  of  1972  will  mean 
much  to  older  people  throughout  our 
coimtry.  It  will  Indicate  to  older  Amer- 
icans that  we  have  not  forgotten  the 
great  debt  we  owe  them  for  their  past 
contributions  and  that  we  are  concemeC 
that  they  continue  to  have  the  opow 
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tunity  to  contribute  to  society  smd  live 
independently  in  their  home  communi- 
ties with  needed  services  readily  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  92d  Congress  has  the 
opportunity  to  help  bring  20  million 
elderly  Americsms  back  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  life.  The  time  for 
action  is  now. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  the  House  to  sup- 
port H.R.  15657. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distingiiished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Brademas)  for  yielding. 

First,  let  me  state  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  has  worked  for 
several  years  in  trying  to  strengthen  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  an  act  which  has 
been  of  tremendous  benefit  to  our  senior 
citizens. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  Is  to  be 
complimented  for  his  untiring  efforts. 
Due  to  his  leadership  in  conducting  over- 
site  hearings  on  the  act  there  have  al- 
ready occurred  many  important  im- 
provements in  programs  and  services  for 
the  elderly.  The  excellent  bill  before  us 
represents  still  Einother  effort  to  expand 
and  Improve  these  programs.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee have  also  worked  very  dili- 
gently and  I  wish  to  praise  them  also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  strongly  urge 
the  adoption  of  H.R.  15657. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  has  been 
of  great  benefit  to  our  senior  citizens. 
It  has,  until  now,  consisted  of  State  and 
community  programs,  trtiining  pro- 
grams, the  foster  grandparents  program, 
and  the  retired  senior  volunteer  pro- 
gram. These  programs  have  proven  their 
value  to  older  persons,  and  the  best  evi- 
dence of  that  Is  the  fact  that  we  bring 
this  bill  before  the  House  today  under 
suspension  of  the  rules. 

In  1971.  this  fine  act  provided  the 
funding  for  1,721  projects  administered 
by  our  communities  and  States  which 
served  a  total  of  800.313  older  persons. 
These  projects  included  a  wide  variety 
of  services  to  the  elderly.  Programs  de- 
signed to  maintain  independent  living 
arrangements  for  older  persons,  includ- 
ing shut-ins,  were  offered.  Senior  citi- 
zens were  encouraged  and  organized  as 
volunteers  who  visited,  telephoned, 
transported,  taught  adult  education 
courses,  and  prepared  and  delivered 
meals — all  for  other  older  persons.  In 
fact,  almost  25,000  meals  were  provided 
to  older  persons,  and  those  w-ho  could  not 
afford  to  pay  for  this  service  received  it 
without  cost. 

Transportation  is  a  critical  need  of 
(rfder  persons,  and  a  number  of  projects 
included  such  services  as  a  part  of  their 
program.  You  and  I  take  our  mobility 
for  granted,  but  the  older  persons  with- 
out transportation  cannot  get  to  a  doc- 
tor's appointment,  or  to  health  clinics, 
or  the  food  stamp  office,  or  to  visit  with 
other  people  and  overcome  the  great 
problem  of  loneliness  among  the  elderly, 
or  to  pursue  civic  interests  and  activ- 


ities. The  Older  Americans  Act  makes  It 
possible  to  provide  transportation. 

Problems  of  falling  health  often  plague 
our  senior  citizens  and  here  again  the 
Older  Americans  Act  attempts  to  meet 
that  need.  Projects  provide  visiting 
nurses  and  in-house  health  aides  for  the 
home-bound  elderly.  In  addition,  health 
education,  geriatric  screening  and  re- 
ferral, immunization  programs,  smd 
homemaker  services  are  provided.  A 
nimiber  of  programs  have  attempted  to 
deal  with  particular  emotional  and  phys- 
iological problems  associated  with  old 
age,  such  as  blindness,  deafness,  or  lone- 
liness. 

This  act  has  established  a  solid  record 
of  service  to  people  which,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  is  what  good  government  Is  all 
about. 

Two  programs  that  have  been  espe- 
cially well  received  have  been  the  foster 
grandparents  program  and  the  retired 
senior  volunteer  program.  Foster  grand- 
parents, which  was  developed  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  cur- 
rently has  67  projects  serving  over  200 
different  child  care  programs  in  40  States 
and  Puerto  Rico.  They  utilize  over  4,400 
foster  grandparents  per  day.  However, 
there  has  been  a  major  expansion  of  this 
program  so  that  we  can  now  look  forward 
to  11,000  foster  grandparents  serving 
22.000  children  each  day.  This  program 
has  been  of  inestimable  value  not  simply 
to  the  children  who  have  benefited  from 
the  warmth  and  patience  suid  Interest  of 
a  foster  grandparent,  but  to  those  foster 
grandparents  themselves  who  derive 
enormous  satisfaction  in  knowing  that 
they  are  still  capable  of  sund  are  in  fact 
making  valuable  contributions  to  their 
communities. 

While  the  retired  senior  volimteer  pro- 
gram is  newer — it  was  first  authorized  in 
1969 — it  too  has  built  an  Impressive  rec- 
ord of  service  and  acceptance.  RSVP, 
as  it  is  known,  offers  opportunities  for 
commimlty  services  to  persons  aged  sixty 
or  over  without  regard  to  their  Income 
or  station  In  life.  RSVP  permits  senior 
volimteers  to  participate  in  a  variety  of 
service  organizations,  agencies,  and  in- 
stitutions. 

So  the  1972  Older  Americans  Amend- 
ments will  rest  on  a  solid  foundation  of 
tested  success.  The  bill  seeks  to  Improve 
the  Administration  on  Aging,  to  upgrade 
its  functions,  to  broaden  its  duties,  and 
to  insure  that  all  Federal  programs  and 
information  affecting  the  older  persons 
are  more  effectively  coordinated  and  de- 
veloped In  the  hope  that  we  can  improve 
the  level  and  quality  of  services  to  the 
most  deserving  of  all  our  citizens — the 
older  American. 

This  is  a  bill  that  all  Members  can 
unite  on  and  support.  We  cannot  do 
enough  to  reward  those  whose  sweat  and 
labor  and  perseverance  have  built  this 
great  country  of  ours. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  his 
gracious  remarks.  Pew  persons  are  so 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  lifting  the  level 
or  the  quality  of  life  of  the  older  people 
of  our  coimtry  than  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  Carl  Perkins. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marjiand.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  let  me  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  this  legislation  to  help  older  people. 

All  of  us  feel  very  strongly  that  we 
need  to  help  provide  a  better  life  for  our 
older  people. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  has  made 
a  great  contribution. 

I  am  troubled  by  two  aspects  of  the 
bill,  however. 

The  first  is  regards  the  provision  for 
a  15-member  National  Advisory  Council 
on  the  Aging.  These  people  will  be  GS- 
18's  and  will  make  $39,693  a  year— a  little 
less  than  Congressmen  earn.  That  seems 
to  be  an  excessive  ntimber  of  people  and 
possibly  an  excessive  salary — but  espe- 
cially an  excessive  nimiber  of  people. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  h&s  seven 
members. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
five  members. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  five 
members. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  three 
members. 

I  could  go  on  down  the  list — there  are 
about  10  or  11  of  the  major  agencies 
that  have  far  smaller  numbers.  Why  15 
members    and    why    such    tremendous 

col  otH  pg  0 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  will  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
that  the  number  of  members  as  proposed 
for  the  National  Advisory  Coimcil  on  the 
Aging  is  identical  with  the  number  of 
members  who  are  presently  on  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Older  Americans, 
which  Is  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  National 
Advisors'  Coimcll  on  the  Aging. 

So  we  did  not  seek  to  make  any 
changes  in  the  number. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Should  we 
not  have  cut  this  down  in  the  interest 
of  economy  and  efficiency? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  That  might  have 
been  done,  but  in  all  candor,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  is  the  first  Member 
of  this  body  to  express  this  concern  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  I  know  of 
no  evidence  that  the  present  Council  is 
too  large  and  unwieldy. 

Mr.  REHD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jneld? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  for  his  initiative 
and  the  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  for  this  legislation,  the  Compre- 
hensive Older  Americans  Services 
amendments,  wliich  I  think  will  open  a 
new  chapter  and  a  new  day  for  the 
senior  citizens  of  America 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  might  I 
ask  just  a  few  brief  questions  to  pin- 
point one  or  two  of  the  areas  in  this 
legislation  that  can  be  particularlj-  sig- 
nificant and  are  clearly  needed  by  our 
senior  citizens? 

As  I  understand  the  legislation,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  National  Information 
and  Resources  Center  Is  being  set  up 
basically  because  senior  citizens  do  not 
have  all  the  information  that  they  need 
and  this  will  collect  and  review  and  or- 
ganize information  so  that  senior  citizens 
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can  know  what  services  are  available 
to  them. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr  REID  Second,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Aging  will  meet  at  least 
four  times  a  year  and,  moreover,  the 
importance  of  this,  we  tiiink.  is  there 
should  be  a  review  at  the  top — the  White 
House^and  not  just  at  a  departmental 
level. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman  is 
again  correct.  This  purpose  will  be 
achieved  with  the  newly  shaped  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council,  which  will  re- 
port to  the  President,  as  distinguished 
from  the  present  Council,  which  reports 
to  the  Secretary. 

In  this  connection,  the  committee 
wishes  to  make  clear  its  intent  that  the 
problems  of  older  Americans  will  receive 
the  attention  of  the  highest  official  of  the 
Federal  Government,  namely,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  REID.  It  is  my  understanding 
further  that  title  III  represents  a  very 
major  increase  from  S44  to  SlOO  mil- 
lion. In  the  case  of  New  York  it  will 
mean  funds  of  between  $1.6  million  as  of 
Itist  year  to  at  least  $9.6  million  this  fiscal 
year  Fundamentally  title  III  represents 
not  only  an  increase  but  a  new  concept 
in  the  title  which  is  to  secure  and  main- 
tain maximum  independence  of  our 
senior  citizens,  both  in  t«rms  of  home 
environment  and  in  terms  of  their  per- 
sonal dignity,  as  well  as  in  terms  of  their 
economic  and  personal  independence. 

Lastly,  of  course,  It  seems  to  me  the 
major  step  forward  Is  to  strengthen 
State  agencies  while  building  In  require- 
ments of  coordination  with  all  groups, 
profit  or  nonprofit,  that  can  help  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  has  made 
most  valuable  contributions  to  the  shap- 
ing of  this  legislation,  is  correct  on  all  of 
those  points. 

Mr.  REID.  There  are  Just  one  or  two 
brief  other  points.  Mr.  Speaker.  Title  rv. 
I  think,  represents  the  first  time  that 
there  has  been  a  total  recognition  that 
In  the  field  of  gerontology  there  must  be 
a  multi-disciplinary  approach.  I  also 
think  the  multi-purpose  senior  centers 
and  the  $35  million  authorization  for 
these  centers  will  provide  a  focal  point 
for  a  variety  of  services.  And  the  under- 
standing is  that  where  those  services  are 
inadequate,  the  State  will  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  referring  persons  to  avail  - 
able  services  located  elsewhere.  I  might 
add  that  H.R.  15657  provides  insurance 
on  construction  mortgages  up  to  about 
$250,000.  which  I  think  Is  a  step  forward. 

Finally,  the  foster  grandparent  and 
RSVP  programs  are  getting  major  Im- 
petus, and  the  RSVP  could  truly  be  the 
Peace  Corps  for  senior  citizens,  involv- 
ing perhaps  2  million  Americans  in  good 
works  in  their  local  communities. 

Lastly,  title  vm,  It  seems  to  me,  will 
provide  needed  emphasis  to  solve  partic- 
ular problems  and  to  provide  fine  solu- 
tions for  preretirement,  housing,  trans- 
portation, and  employment  problems,  all 
of  which  are  critically  needed.  I  think 
for  our  25-  to  30-milllon  senior  citizens, 


their  most  useful  years  In  many  cases  lie 
ahead,  eind  this  bill  would  offer  a  new 
vlsta  with  specific  help  that  I  think  Is  a 
major  step  forward  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  correct  on  all  of  those  points 
as  well,  and  I  thank  him  for  his  observa- 
tions, Mr.  Speaker. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  who  has  also 
helped  in  the  shaping  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  congratulate  him  on  his 
leadership  on  this  legislation. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  participate 
with  the  chairman  and  serve  with  him 
on  the  committee  during  the  drafting  of 
this  important  measure.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  bill  and  hope  it  will  pass.  It  offers 
great  hope  and  promise  for  the  older 
Americans  who  are  so  deserving  and  so  in 
need. 

The  Comprehensive  Older  Americans 
Services  amendments  would  strengthen 
and  improve  the  programs  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 

The  elderly  have  been  a  sorely  ne- 
glected segment  of  our  population  for  a 
long  time.  While  they  have  provided 
their  services  for  the  development  of  this 
country  and  given  this  Nation  the  highest 
standard  of  living  anywhere  in  the  world, 
they  now  find  that  the  country  has 
turned  its  back  on  them  In  their  time  of 
need. 

This  legislation  will  expand  and 
strengthen  the  various  programs  to  help 
these  Americans  enjoy  their  later  years. 

The  bill  provides  improved  social  serv- 
ices to  the  elderly  on  both  the  Federal 
and  State  levels,  new  services  to  senior 
citizen  centers  and  strong  improvements 
in  the  areas  of  nutrition,  transportation, 
housing,  employment,  preretirement 
counseling  and  continuing  education  pro- 
grams. 

In  particular,  the  bill  would  add  a  new- 
title  to  the  Older  Americans  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  and  help  staff  multipurpose 
senior  citizen  centers.  At  last  there  will 
be  a  single  place — or  focal  point — where 
older  Americans  can  gather  together  to 
discuss  mutual  problems,  share  a  com- 
mon fellowship,  be  advised  of  services 
available  and  receive  various  services. 

I  had  advocated  just  such  a  program 
for  New  York  City  and  am  pleased  that 
this  proposal  was  Included  In  the  final 
version  of  these  amendments.  An  elderly 
person  cannot  travel  to  all  points  of  the 
city  to  obtam  the  assistance  and  advice 
he  or  she  may  need.  A  central  location 
is  a  must  if  they  are  going  to  be  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  many  programs 
authorized  by  this  bill. 

One  of  the  programs  In  particular 
offers  great  promise  to  these  older  Amer- 
icans. All  too  frequently,  our  senior  citi- 
zens caught  in  the  inflationary  bind  of 
too  little  money  and  too  many  bills,  fore- 
go a  proper  diet.  Or,  in  many  cases,  they 
are  unable  to  prepare  their  own  meals. 
The  nutrition  program  section  of  this  bill 
will  offer  a  free  or  reduced  price  meal  to 
all  older  Americans  who  need  it — a  serv- 
ice that  will  be  very  Important  to  the 
elderly  poor  of  New  York  and  other  met- 
ropolitan areas. 

Another  important  section  of  the  bill 
calls  for  special  Impact  programs  to  meet 


the  transportation  needs  of  the  elderly. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  my  amendment 
to  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
which  set  out  for  the  first  time  that  it 
was  national  policy  that  elderly  and 
handicapped  people  have  an  equal  right 
to  mass  transportation  facilities. 

This  section  will  expand  the  focus  of 
that  act  to  include  both  the  urban  and 
rural  poor  and  will  help  provide  the  sup- 
plemental services  needed  by  those  who, 
even  with  special  accommodations,  will 
not  be  able  to  use  mass  transit  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  marks  the  con- 
clusion of  a  great  effort  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor.  I  am  proud 
to  have  been  a  part  of  it.  But  our  obliga- 
tion to  older  Americans  does  not  stop 
here.  We  must  work  to  provide  the  funds 
necessary  to  translate  the  promise  into 
action.  Empty  are  the  words  in  this  bill, 
if  we  do  not  back  them  up  with  dollars. 
The  older  Americans  we  are  talking 
about  built  this  Nation  Into  what  it  Is 
today.  Their  hard  work  and  energy,  their 
dedication  in  the  time  of  war,  In  peace, 
In  national  turmoil,  helped  build  the 
character  of  the  United  States  In  the 
1970s.  Let  us  reward  their  efforts  by 
fulfilling  the  promises  enunciated  In  the 
bill  before  us  today.  The  reward  is  little 
compensation  for  a  lifetime  of  service  to 
their  country. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  and  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
<Mr.  PuciNSKi)  who  helped  greatly  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wish  to  join  in  urging  support  in 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana for  bringing  this  very  important 
bill  to  the  floor. 

There  is  no  question  that  half  of  the 
households  with  heads  aged  65  and  older 
in  the  United  States  have  incomes  of  only 
$5,053  a  year,  and  in  fact  a  fourth  of 
these  households  have  incomes  of  less 
than  S3. 000  a  year.  Of  the  older  people 
living  alone,  half  had  incomes  of  less 
than  $1,951  a  year.  While  this  bill  does 
not  address  itself  to  that  problem,  it  does 
provide  services  for  alder  Americans  to 
make  retirement  somewhat  more  mean- 
ingful than  the  nightmare  which  it  has 
now  become  for  a  very,  very  large  seg- 
ment of  our  senior  citizen  population. 

We  have  good  reason  to  be  embarrassed 
when  we  consider  the  lot  facing  the 
20  million  older  citizens  in  this  coimtry. 

Think  of  that — half  of  the  older  peo- 
ple who  live  alone  In  this  country  have 
Incomes  of  less  than  $37.50  a  week.  Yet 
the  medical  costs  of  an  older  person  are 
three  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  those 
of  a  person  imder  65  years  of  age.  And 
all  our  publicly  assisted  health  programs 
only  pay  two-thirds  of  the  medical  costs 
for  our  older  citizens.  They  are  forced  to 
pay  from  their  meager  savings  for  the 
other  one-third. 

But  the  important  fact  is  that  we  have 
It  within  our  power  to  change  those  sorry 
statistics.  I  believe  that  the  most  funda- 
mental change  will  come  about  when  we 
provide  our  older  citizens  with  decent  in- 
comes. I  have  voted  for  social  security  in- 
creases three  times  since  1969  and  each 
time  we  were  faced  by  hostile  opposition 
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by  this  administration  Twice  the  Presi- 
dait  threatened  until  the  last  minute  to 
veto  the  bills,  but  fortunately  sounder 
reason  finally  prevailed. 

Even  with  the  most  recent  increase  we 
still  have  left  our  older  people  in  a  sorry 
situation.  The  maximum  payment  un- 
der social  security  with  the  three  recent 
increases  is  still  only  $162  a  month  for  a 
retired  person.  $271  a  month  for  a  re- 
tired couple,  and  $138  a  month  for  a 
widow.  For  that  reason  I  have  pledged 
myself  to  working  for  further  increases 
in  social  security  benefits  and  for  a  guar- 
anteed minimum  income  for  our  senior 
citizens. 

But  we  must  also  strive  to  provide  ba- 
sic services  for  our  senior  citizens.  For 
that  reason  I  have  been  working  since 
1965  on  the  Older  Americans  Act.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  had  responsibility 
for  the  implementation  of  that  act  in 
1966,  and  I  have  maintained  my  interest 
in  its  progress  since  John  Brademas  as- 
sumed the  subcommittee's  chairman- 
ship. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  congratulate  John  Brademas  for 
his  leadership  on  behalf  of  these  most  re- 
cent amendments  to  that  act.  He  has 
made  a  great  contribution  to  the  welfare 
of  our  older  citizens. 

These  amendments  build  upon  our  ex- 
perience over  the  years  since  1965  to 
fashion  a  better  program  for  our  older 
Americans.  First  of  all  the  administra- 
tive structure  for  the  delivery  of  these 
programs  Is  strengthened  at  both  the  na- 
tional and  State  levels.  By  giving  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  a  semi-autono- 
mous status  within  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  its  role  as  the  chief  Federal 
agency  for  the  aging  Is  clarified.  The 
State  agencies  on  the  aging  are  also 
strengthened. 

Other  aspects  of  the  bill  are — 

The  State  grant  program  under  title 
ni  is  expanded  so  that  we  can  reach  far 
more  than  the  800,000  older  Americans 
who  are  now'  being  served. 

Establishment  of  gerontology  centers 
for  the  conduct  of  research  on  the  work, 
leisure,  and  education  of  older  people, 
the  economics  of  aging,  and  other  areas. 

Establishment  of  multipurpose  senior 
centers  to  provide  focal  points  within 
local  commimltles  for  the  provision  of 
comprehensive  social  services  for  older 
people. 

Strengthening  of  the  retired  senior 
volunteer  program  by  exempting  all  com- 
pensation from  being  considered  as  In- 
come for  whatever  purpose. 

Expansion  of  the  foster  grandparent 
program  by  authorizing  low-Income  old- 
er people  to  work  with  children  with  ex- 
ceptional needs  in  their  own  homes  and 
with  children  and  adults  with  excep- 
tional needs  in  commimlty  settings. 
These  programs  will  be  in  addition  to  the 
present  services  being  provided  to  chil- 
dren in  institutions  by  older  people.  Cur- 
rently 4,400  foster  grandparents  are 
working  each  day  in  those  Institutions. 
Next  year  the  program  will  be  expanded 
to  Include  11,000  older  people  helping 
22.000  children  each  day. 

Improved  coordination  of  the  nutrition 
program  for  the  elderly  with  other  feed- 
^8  programs  under  this  act. 


Establishment  of  special  programs  to 
provide  transportation  for  the  elderly 
directly  or  through  subsidies  to  pubUc 
transportation  companies,  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  elderly  to  help  them  make 
repairs  and  renovations  to  their  homes 
in  order  to  bring  them  up  to  mmimum 
standards,  and  pubUc  service  jobs  for 
unemployed  low-income  older  persons. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill.  It  IS  a  worthy  continuation  and  ex- 
pansion of  our  efforts  for  our  older  cit- 
izens and  deserves  the  full  support  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  admiration  for  the 
leadership  shown  by  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana I  Mr.  Brademas  I  and  congratulate 
the  gentleman  on  the  enormous  advances 
in  the  perception  of  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  as  well  as  in  the  funding  that  Is 
included  for  additional  services. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield';' 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  ScHEtiER'  on  his  constant  effort  to 
improve  the  plight  of  our  Nation's  elder- 
ly. During  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion, as  with  so  many  other  bills  which 
have  come  before  my  subcommittee,  he 
has  persuasively  and  effectively  worked 
for  more  imaginative  and  generous  pro- 
graming to  solve  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  elderly  and  the  poor.  He  is  one  of 
this  Congress'  outstanding  leaders  in  the 
fight  to  create  a  better  life  for  senior 
citizens  throughout  the  land. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Thank  you.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Comprehensive  Older 
Americans  Services  Amendments  of  1972. 
After  several  years  of  neglect  by  the 
currMit  administration,  the  Congress  is 
finally  forced  to  take  decisive  action  and 
legislate  some  solutions  to  the  problems 
which  threaten  to  strangle  older  Ameri- 
cans. We  can  no  longer  wait  for  reluctant 
executives  and  hesitant  bureaucrats  to 
provide  the  answers.  The  Comprehensive 
Older  Americans  Services  Amendments, 
which  we  are  now  considering,  provide 
for  the  investment  and  utilization  of  the 
talent  and  resources  necessary  to  fulfill 
the  desperate  needs  of  our  older  citizens. 
By  upgrading  the  status  of  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging,  HJR.  15657  insures 
that  the  Federal  bureaucracy  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
elderly  are  more  poor,  more  hungry,  more 
lonely  and  more  frustrated  than  any 
other  citizen  group  in  this  country.  The 
Commissioner  on  Aging  will  now  have  the 
authority  to  focus  Federal  attention  on 
eradicating  the  misery  which  CMifronts 
our  older  citizens.  Furthermore  the  bill 
creates  a  National  Advisory  Council 
which  will  allow  our  older  citizens  them- 
selves to  become  involved  in  the  selec- 
tion and  design  of  Federal  programs  for 
the  elderly.  This  is  an  essential  improve- 
ment because  no  one  is  more  qualified  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  elderly  than  the 
elderly  themselves. 

Aside  from  neglect  and  lack  of  recog- 
nition, one  of  the  major  problems  which 
beset  the  elderly  is  the  complexity  and 
disorganization    of    inlormation    about 


available  services.  In  order  to  help  com- 
munities thread  their  way  through  this 
disjointed  maze,  H.R.  15657  establishes 
the  National  Information  and  Resource 
Center  to  collect,  organize,  and  disperse 
valuable  information  on  the  problems 
and  programs  affecung  the  elderly. 

In  New  York  City,  there  are  more  than 
1  milUon  senior  citizens.  More  than  half 
of  these  live  m  poverty,  and  are  m  des- 
perate need  of  social  services.  The  House 
recognized  that  need  when  it  supported 
my  amendment  to  the  poverty  bill  to  pro- 
vide $50  million  in  additional  funding  to 
the  elderly  poor.  But  this  is  clearly  not 
sufficient.  The  elderly  need  reduced  fares 
on  transportation.  They  need  rent  subsi- 
dies and  nutrition  programs.  They  need 
gainful  part-time  and  full-time  employ- 
ment and  volunteer  programs  so  their 
skills  and  energies  are  not  just  wasted. 
They  need  household  aides  and  senior 
centers.  These  are  desperate  needs  which 
must  be  met  before  most  of  our  older  cit- 
izens can  live  in  even  minimal  comfort. 

H.R.  15657  is  a  comprehensive  effort 
which  provides  increased  funding,  better 
organization,  and  new  and  innovative 
programs.  Every  Member  who  votes  for 
this  bill  can  report  to  his  constituency 
that  has  supported  firm  and  effective  ac- 
tion to  provide  solutions  to  the  problems 
which  face  all  of  our  older  citizens.  We 
shall  begin  to  replace  neglect  with  con- 
cern, loneliness  with  companionship, 
hunger  with  nutrition,  sta^iatlon  with 
contribution,  and  Isolation  with  involve- 
ment. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  his 
remarks. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Fraskh),  who  also  cooperated 
In  preparation  of  this  bill  and  who  sup- 
ported this  bill,  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  impressive  leadership  of  the 
subcommittee  chairman  in  bringing  this 
legislation  to  fruition. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  Inclusion  of  sec- 
tion 205 (g>,  my  proposal  for  a  study  of 
the  interaction  of  Federal  aid  programs 
for  the  elderly.  Under  this  provision,  the 
President  Is  required,  upon  completion 
of  this  study,  to  submit  recommendations 
to  eliminate  the  negative  Impact  that 
one  program's  standards  may  have  one 
another. 

A  growing  number  of  older  people  in 
Minnesota  have  found  that  when  bene- 
fits are  increased  for  one  program — 
social  security,  for  example — they  lose 
their  eligibUity  for  the  nutritional, 
health  or  housing  aid  that  they  have 
been  receiving  from  other  Government 
agencies.  At  least  nine  major  programs 
for  the  elderly  operated  by  five  different 
Federal  departments  directly  impinge  on 
each  other. 

Section    205^g*     should    eliminate    a 
great  source  of  frustration  and  hardship 
for  millions  of  older  Americans. 
"  Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  am  hawjy  to  rise  in  support  of  this  bill. 
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of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  the  Compre- 
hensive Older  Americans  Services 
Amendments  of  1972. 1  am  happy  to  have 
Joined  with  others  who  have  spoken  on 
this  measure  in  helping  to  shape  the 
legislation  in  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Education  under  the  able  chairmanship 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Brademas)  . 

I  think  it  might  be  useful  at  this  point 
to  touch  on  a  point  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  with 
reference  to  the  rate  of  compensation 
payable  to  the  members  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council.  The  bill  actually  pro- 
vides that  the  payment  Is  not  on  a  per 
annum  basis,  but  it  is  on  a  per  diem 
basis.  That  Is,  the  majclmum  rale  of  pay 
shall  be  for  the  period  when  members 
are  actually  serving  on  business  of  the 
Council,  so  on  those  days  and  those  days 
only  when  the  members  are  serving  on 
business  of  the  Council,  they  would  be 
paid  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  level  of 
a  GS-18,  and  they  may  be  paid  at  a  lower 
level. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  very  glad  to  be  reassured  on  that 
point.  ■ 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  why 
are  there  15  on  this  Council,  a  number 
which  would  seem  to  be  excessive.  I 
would  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  get 
anything  done. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  It  is  my  under- 
standing this  is  a  fairly  standard  per 
diem  payment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  No,  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  number  of  people,  not  the 
payment.  It  seems  15  Is  a  very  large 
bodj*. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  The  purpose  of 
the  number  on  the  Advisorj'  Council  is 
to  get  broad  representation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  It  has  a  politi- 
cal rather  than  a  substantive  purpose? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  It  is  not  in- 
t^nd&fi  to  be 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  an  observation  on  that  par- 
ticular point.  As  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  knows,  there  are 
mani"  advisor>'  councils  on  many  pro- 
grams. Fifteen  is  not  an  imusual  number. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  people  of  con- 
siderable ability  and  experience  are  as- 
signed to  these  councils  and  they  are 
therefore,  very  busy  people,  and  it  would 
be  unusual  for  all  15  members  to  turn 
up  for  any  given  meeting.  I  am,  however, 
grateful  for  the  concern  of  my  economy- 
minded  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  Chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
noted,  this  bill  was  unanimously  re- 
ported, not  only  by  the  subcommittee, 
but  also  by  the  full  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  and  it  truly  repre- 
sents a  bipartisan  effort. 

The  bill  has  the  support  of  the  admin- 
istration. It  embodies  the  main  features 
of  the  twlminlstratlon's  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  the  operation  of  pro- 


grams authorized  under  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1365.  and  at  the  same  time  It 
Incorporates  important  recommenda- 
tions of  the  recent  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging. 

Also  It  includes  provisions  formulated 
by  the  subcommittee,  and  growing  out 
of  extensive  hearings  held  in  Washing- 
ton and  other  parts  of  the  coxmtry.  We 
listened  to  the  testimony  of  older  Ameri- 
cans concerning  their  needs  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Government  to  help 
meet  those  needs.  In  a  true  sense  they 
helped  to  shape  this  legislation.  This  bill 
Is  responsive  to  their  needs. 

The  thrust  of  this  bill  is  twofold: 
To  vastly  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  thus  providing  greater 
visibility  and  a  stronger  voice  for  our 
senior  citizens;  and,  second,  to  begin  to 
provide  more  effective  delivery  systems 
for  services  at  State  and  local  levels  to 
Insure  better  coordination  of  such  serv- 
ices. Our  goal  Is  to  reach  more  people 
in  a  much  more  meaningful  way.  In 
order  to  achieve  that  objective,  the  bill 
strongly  emphasizes  research  in  the  non- 
biomedical  aspects  of  aging,  and  in  the 
Improvement  of  information  services  at 
all  levels. 

We  need  to  know  a  great  deal  more 
about  how  to  design  various  programs, 
whether  for  nutrition,  housing,  trans- 
portation or  other  fields,  to  best  meet 
the  needs  of  the  older  population,  and 
we  must  make  certain  that  the  people 
who  need  services  can  easily  get  infor- 
mation concerning  them. 

Both  these  goals  are  emphasized  In 
this  legislation. 

As  recently  as  March  22  of  this  year 
the  President  signed  into  law  S.  1163. 
which  amended  the  Older  Americans  Act 
to  add  a  new  program  of  nutrition  for 
the  elderly.  That  is  now  title  VII  of  the 
act.  The  President  moved  swiftly  to 
amend  his  budget  for  fiscal  1973  to  re- 
quest the  entire  $100  million  authorized 
for  title  Vn.  For  technical  reasons  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  did 
not  include  an  amount  for  title  vn  in 
its  HEW-Labor  appropriations  bill,  but 
the  Senate  committee  included  the  en- 
tire $100  million  and  I  hope  this  body 
will  approve  that  amount.  Adequate  nu- 
trition is  a  critical  need  for  older  people, 
some  40  percent  of  whom  have  incomes 
at  or  below  the  poverty  level,  and  pro- 
grams for  adequate  nutrition  can  form 
the  nucleus  for  the  provision  of  a  whole 
range  of  other  services. 

The  President's  recommended  amend- 
ments to  the  Older  Americans  Act  pro- 
posed weaving  the  new  nutritional  serv- 
ices into  a  fabric  of  comprehensive  State 
and  area  planning  and  programing  to 
meet  the  needs  of  older  people  In  a  co- 
ordinated way  H.R.  15657  effectively  im- 
plements the  President's  proposal,  except 
that  it  retains  title  VTI  as  a  separate  title 
with  appropriate  cross-referencing  to 
the  new  delivery  system  provided  under 
the  new  title  m  of  the  act.  The  same 
result  is  achieved — more  comprehensive, 
better  coordinated,  community-based 
services  for  the  elderly. 

Another  effect  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal is  to  vastly  strengthen  the  State 
Agencies  on  Aging,  and  that  is  retained 
by  this  bill.  Virtually  all  of  the  sendee 
programs  authorized  by  the  act  will  be 


channelled  through  the  State  agendea, 
and  through  local  area  agencies  on  aging 
approved  by  the  State  agency  In  acconl- 
ance  with  an  overall  State  plan.  The  new 
emphasis  upon  coordinated  State  and 
local  planning  and  programing  will  re- 
place the  scattered  project  grant  ap- 
proach which  largely  characterized  the 
old  act  despite  the  provisions  in  it  tor 
State  agencies  and  State  plans.  The  ex- 
isting act  requires  that  Federal  support 
for  any  project  be  provided  on  a  sliding 
scale,  beginning  with  75  percent  maxi- 
mum in  the  first  year,  60  percent  for  the 
second,  and  50  percent  for  the  third  and 
any  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

As  a  result,  projects  have  tended  to 
terminate  after  3  years.  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  maximum  of  90  percent 
Federal  support  for  any  project  which 
is  part  of  a  comprehaislve  area  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  State,  without  time  limita- 
tion. Our  aim  is  continuity  of  servlceB. 
Under  this  bill  the  authorizations  for 
State  grants  are  considerably  Increased 
aside  from  the  $100  million  authorized 
for  the  nutrition  program,  and  the  em- 
phasis is  shifted  to  greater  State  respon- 
sibility for  comprehensive  services  with- 
in local  areas.  The  1972  authorization 
for  State  activities  under  title  m  was 
$30  million.  The  new  authorization  un- 
der tiUe  in  for  1973  is  $132  million. 
Moreover,  other  portions  of  the  bill,  such 
as  the  establishment  of  multipurpose 
senior  centers  under  title  V  and  the 
special  impact  programs  in  title  Vm— 
in  such  fields  as  housing,  transportation. 
education,  and  employment — all  are 
keyed  into  State  activities  under  title 
ni.  This  is  an  exceptionally  well-de- 
signed bUl,  calculated  to  achieve  the 
goals  outlined  by  the  President. 

The  bill  contains  a  separate  author- 
ization for  the  national  older  Ameri- 
cans volimteer  program — consisting 
principally  of  the  Foster  Grandparents 
and  retired  Senior  Volimteer  progam— 
RSVP — but  places  operating  authority  in 
the  Director  of  Action  as  requested  by 
the  President.  It  Increases  the  authoriza- 
tion for  these  programs  at  a  steady  and,  I 
feel,  reasonable  rate  over  the  next  3  years, 
so  that  the  increase  will  be  from  $15 
million  for  fiscal  1972  to  $40  million  for 
fiscal  1975.  These  have  been  some  of  our 
most  successful  and  rewarding  progranis 
for  senior  citizens,  permitting  the  par- 
ticipants'to  make  enormous  contribu- 
tions to  the  weU-being  of  the  larger  com- 
munity. Probably  the  Foster  Grandpar- 
ents program  is  the  most  popular  of 
these.  The  bill  places  a  fioor  under  the 
support  for  this  program  at  the  level  of 
the  amount  available  for  it  in  fiscal  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  attempted  to 
describe  the  entire  bill,  as  that  has  been 
done  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee (Mr.  Brademas)  .  I  concur  with  his 
analysis  of  the  merits  of  this  legislation, 
including  a  much  strengthened  research 
and  training  authorization.  The  special 
impact  programs  will  permit  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  to  experiment  with 
projects  in  fields  normally  dealt  with 
by  other  government  agencies  that  are 
of  special  interest  to  older  citizens.  This 
will  help  other  agencies  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  need.'^  of  the  older  person  in 
shaping  programs  such  as  housing, 
transportation  and  employment.  There 
Is  also  adequate  provision  for  the  coor- 
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dlnation  of  the  activities  of  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  with  those  of  other 
Federal  agencies. 

The  new  and  elevated  status  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging  within  the  De- 
j,artment  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Is  highly  desirable.  Beginning 
In  President  Johnson's  administration, 
the  agency  had  been  buried  within  that 
Department.  Currently  it  falls  under  the 
new  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service, 
even  though  the  Commissioner  on 
Aging— but  not  the  head  of  SRS— is  a 
Presidential  appointee.  This  bill  by  law 
places  the  agency  directly  under  the 
Secretary,  with  the  Commissioner  on 
Aging  reporting  directly  to  him.  Our  20 
million  citizens  65  years  of  age  or  older 
are  important  enough,  and  their  prob- 
lems are  sufBciently  urgent  to  merit  this 
change.  The  action  of  our  committee  is 
also  consistent  with  that  of  President 
Nixon  in  establishing  a  Special  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Aging  in  the  Domestic 
Council,  headed  up  by  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson, and  with  many  other  actioias  of 
the  President  to  give  effect  to  recom- 
mendations of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference. 

In  short,  this  bill  launches  a  new  era 
for  the  Administration  on  Aging,  one  in 
which  it  will  not  only  be  the  focal  point 
for  expressing  the  concerns  of  our  older 
citizens  within  the  Federal  Government, 
but  for  galvanizing  the  potential  of 
State  and  local  government  to  better 
meet  the  needs  of  older  Americans.  This 
is  extremely  important  and  needed  leg- 
islation. I  tu-ge  your  approval  of  H.R. 
15657. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rails- 

BACK ' 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  legislation. 

I  want  to  commend  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Idaho  for  the  work  he  did, 
and  I  Edso  wish  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas) 
and  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Mr.  Speaker,  senior  citizens  face  some 
very  real  problems  today  as  we  all  know. 
One-fourth  of  all  persons  65  years  of  age 
and  older  have  incomes  below  the  pov- 
erty line.  The  spiraling  cost  of  Living 
places  an  especially  heavy  burden  on 
those  relying  on  a  fixed  income.  Health 
costs  have  soared  170  percent  within  the 
past  10  years,  making  it  difficult  for 
many  senior  citizens  to  afford  proper 
medical  care.  Many  cannot  drive,  and 
public  transportation  is  often  expensive 
and  incpnvenient.  Housing  for  the  elder- 
ly is  difficult  to  obtain  and  maintain.  At 
least  30  percent  of  their  homes  are  classi- 
fied as  substandard.  And,  finally.  It  is  es- 
pecially depressing  for  senior  citizens  to 
face  the  possibility  of  being  institutional- 
ized because  they  are  no  longer  able  to 
care  for  themselves. 

Of  some  encouragement  to  senior  citi- 
zens was  the  recent  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  at  which  several  sug- 
gestions and  proposals  were  made  to  im- 
prove services  for  the  elderly  in  the  areas 
of  health,  housing,  income,  employment, 
and  retirement.  However,  recommenda- 
tions have  been  put  forth  year  after  year. 
Now  is  the  time  for  action. 
The  legislation  before  us  today,  the 


Comprehensive  Older  Americans  Services 
Amendments  of  1972,  is  a  necessary  step 
toward  providing  better  and  more  com- 
prehensive social  services  for  the  elderly. 
After  talking  to  several  groups  of  sen- 
ior citizens,  such  as  the  Rock  Island 
County  Chapter  of  the  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons,  in  my  own  congressional 
district,  I  am  convinced  of  the  need  to 
provide  multipurpose  senior  centers.  I 
am  encouraged  that  H.R.  15657  would 
grant  authority  to  local  sigencles  to  lease, 
renovate  and  construct  such  multipur- 
pose centers  through  grants,  contracts, 
or  mortgage  insurance.  I  know  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  is  extremely  Important 
to  all  senior  citizens,  and  I  hope  we  will 
pass  it  without  delay. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania  'Mr.  Eshlkman^. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  15657,  of  which  I  am 
a  cosponsor.  As  the  new  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  on  the  Select  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education,  I  am  pleased  that  this 
bill  includes  the  major  administration 
proposals  for  making  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  a  more  effective  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

The  heart  of  this  bUl  is  Increased  State 
and  local  responsibility  to  put  together 
comprehensive,  coordinated  programs  to 
help  older  citizens  lead  happier  and  more 
productive  lives.  Elvery  other  part  of  the 
bill — such  as  the  increased  authorization 
for  older  Americans  volunteer  programs 
under  the  new  Action  volunteer 
agency — dovetails  with  this  concept.  We 
have  barely  begim  taking  advantage  of 
the  great  contributions  older  citizens  can 
make  to  building  better  commimities. 

For  example,  the  foster  grandparents 
program  not  only  has  been  a  good  ex- 
perience for  the  older  people  taking  part 
ha  it,  but  it  haa  been  found  to  be  one 
of  the  most  effective  methods  we  have  to 
help  preschool  children  from  disadvan- 
taged families.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
this  bill  further  strengthens  the  foster 
grandparents  program  and  sets  a  fioor — 
the  fiscal  1972  level  of  $25  million— un- 
der Its  funding. 

I  fully  endorse  another  major  purpose 
of  this  bill,  which  is  to  place  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  directly  imder  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  to  limit  the  authority  to  dele- 
gate its  functions  to  other  agencies.  I 
think  our  20  million  citizens  who  are  65 
vears  old  or  older  deserve  at  least  that 
status  for  their  principle  spokesman  in 
the  Federal  Government,  the  Commis- 
sioner on  Aging,  who  will  now  report  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary.  Some  have  sug- 
gested that  he  report  directly  to  the 
President,  but  I  accept  the  view  that 
there  are  enough  people  reporting  di- 
rectlv  to  the  President,  and  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
can  represent  the  views  of  older  per- 
sons. Besides,  President  Nixon  has  al- 
ready moved  to  make  Mr.  John  Martin, 
the  Commissioner  on  Aging,  his  special 
assistant  in  matters  affecting  the  aging. 
So  we  do  not  need  to  take  additional  ac- 
tion in  this  legislation. 

The   bill   will   vastly    strengthen    the 
abihty  of  the  Commissioner  on  Aging 


to  launch  special  experimental  projecta 
for  the  aging  in  such  vital  areas  as  trans- 
portation, housing,  and  education.  It  will 
give  him  far  more  authority  to  make  the 
Administration  on  Aging  a  central  source 
of  information  lor  programs  for  older 
Americans,  and  in  the  years  ahead 
university -based  gerontological  institutes 
should  produce  a  lot  more  useful  knowl- 
edge about  the  social  and  economic  a»- 
pects  of  aging.  Other  legislation,  not  be- 
fore our  committee,  authorizes  geronto- 
logical institutes  to  study  the  biological 
and  medical  aspects  of  aging.  We  need  to 
know  far  more  than  we  do  about  how 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly.  Also,  we 
need  to  do  a  better  job  in  getting  to  the 
elderly  information  about  existing  pro- 
grams for  their  benefit.  This  bUl  will  help 
do  that,  also,  at  both  the  Federal  and 
the  State  and  local  levels. 

The  Administration  on  Aging,  prior  to 
fiscal  1972.  was  limping  along  on  appro- 
priations of  less  than  $40  million  for  all 
its  programs.  In  fiscal  1972  this  was  In- 
creased to  more  than  $100  million.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  asked  for  about  $259  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1973.  I  think  the  President 
has  shown  that  despite  the  need  for  fiscal 
prudence  in  this  time  of  budget  deficits 
we  must  begin  to  make  up  for  our  neglect 
of  America's  older  citizens.  This  bill  is 
consistent  with  the  President's  direction 
and  leadership,  and  I  urge  its  approvaL 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  genUeman  from  Minnesota 
'Mr.  Qttib). 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  SpesUcer.  this  bill  is 
completely  bipartisan,  and  while  it  may 
contain  features  not  proposed  or  favored 
by  the  administration  it  does  embody  the 
major  new  direction  charted  by  President 
Nixon  for  the  programs  administered  by 
the  Administration  on  Aging.  That  new 
direction  is  to  encourage  and  adequately 
fund  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
services  for  our  older  citizens  which  are 
planned  and  placed  into  operation  by  the 
States.  Title  m  of  this  bill — comple- 
mented by  all  of  the  other  programs  au- 
thorized by  other  titles — establishes  a 
State  and  areawide  delivery  system  of 
programs  for  the  elderly.  That  is  the 
heart  of  this  bill. 

I  think  great  credit  is  due  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, JoHM  Brademas.  for  bringing  to- 
gether all  points  of  views  to  the  end 
that  we  have  a  bill  which  we  can  aU  en- 
thiosiastically  support.  In  this  he  was 
supported  by  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  su'.)committee.  Ed  Eshue- 
mak,  who  Is  a  cosponsor  of  the  bUl.  And 
I  want  to  partlcula:  ly  commend  the  tire- 
less efforts  of  Ohval  Hansen  to  conform 
this  legislation  to  the  administration's 
forward-looking  proposals,  while  adding 
ideas  of  his  own  gleaned  from  his  close 
contacts  with  senior  citizens  In  his  dis- 
trict. Likewise.  Peter  Peyser  and  others 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle  made  construc- 
tive contributions  to  this  bill. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  details  of  the 
bill,  which  have  been  discussed  thor- 
oughly. It  pleases  me  that  this  legislation 
will  place  the  Congress  squarely  behind 
President  Nixon  in  his  commendable  ac- 
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tions  to  follow  up  on  the  recommenda- 
tion-s  of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  held  m  December  of  1971.  The 
President  has  acted  with  customarv 
s^j^iftness  and  decisiveness. 

First  he  established  a  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  as  a  part  of  the  Do- 
mestic Council,  headed  bv  Secretary 
Richardson  He  al.so  made  the  Commis- 
sioner on  Agmg.  Mr  John  Martra.  a  Spe- 
cial ^ssi.stan:  to  the  President,  and  per- 
suaded Arthur  Plemming.  the  Chairman 
of  the  White  House  Conference,  to  stay 
on  as  his  consultant  in  following  up  on 
the  Conference. 

Then,  m  March  of  this  year,  the  Presi- 
dent sent  to  the  Congress  a  special  mes- 
sage on  aging  in  which  he  outlined  a 
comprehensive  strategy  for  meeting  the 
complex  problems  of  older  Americans. 
The  Sve  major  elements  were : 

First  Improvmg  the  income  position  of 
older  Americans , 

Second  Upgrading  the  quahty  ot 
nursing  homes: 

Third.  Helpmg  older  Americans  lead 
dignified,  independent  lives  in  their  own 
homes,  . 

Fourth.  Expanding  opportumties  tor 
the  involvement  of  older  persons  in  com- 
munity life;  and 

Fifth.  Organizing  the  Government  to 
set  the  changing  needs  of  older  Ameri- 
cans 

There  is  not  time  to  discuss  in  any 
detail  the  prooo.sals  of  the  President.  But 
I  would  sav  that  the  legislation  before 
us  touches  on  most  of  these  elements 
in  his  program  nnd  is  a  major  step  to- 
ward achieving  the  objectives  he  out- 
lined. The  President  has  already  shown 
his  fuith  in  the  Administration  on  Ag- 
ing—and his  commitment  to  the  pro- 
grains  authorized  by  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act^-bv  increasing  his  budget  re- 
quest for  it  to  $259  million  for  fiscal 
1973.  or  more  than  five  times  the  1971 
appropriations. 

In  a  time  of  budgetary  crisis  particu- 
larly, that  is  a  remarkable  act  of  match- 
ing monev  to  rhetoric— or  in  more  indeli- 
cate terms,  of  putting  your  money  where 
your  mouth  is. 

President  Nixon  surely  deserves  credit 
for  these  actions.  He  has  asked  for  the 
full  funding  of  the  $100  million  author- 
ization for  the  nutrition  for  the  elderly 
program;  he  has  asked  that  funds  for 
the  senior  volunteer  program  of  Action 
be  tripled  and  that  fimds  for  the  foster 
grandparent  program  be  doubled.  As  all 
of  us  know,  the  President  has  asked  for 
a  number  of  steps  to  be  taken  to  improve 
the  Income  position  of  older  Americans. 
Including  a  more  favorable  treatment  of 
outside  income  under  social  security,  ad- 
ditional tax  relief,  and  a  guarantee  of  a 
decent  basic  income  imder  welfare  re- 
form proposals  for  the  Indigent  elderly. 
The  bill  before  us  does  not  directly  deal 
with  mcome.  It  deals  with  other  parts 
of  the  President's  broader  program,  but 
they  are  important  parts.  Many  aspects 
of  this  bill  certainly  will  contribute  to 
income  maintenance  for  many  elderly 
people — such  as  the  nutrition  program 
and  the  foster  grandparents,  as  well  as 
the  provision  of  services  which  other- 
wise might  have  to  be  purchased. 


This  bill  at  many  points — including 
its  strengthened  research  provisions — is 
designed  to  encourage  older  Americans 
to  live  dignified,  independent  lives,  hope- 
fully in  their  own  homes  where  possible, 
and  to  contribute  more  fully  to  the  qual- 
itv  of  life  in  America.  I  very  deeply  be- 
lieve that  one  of  the  greatest  untapped 
htmian  resources  of  20th-century  Amer- 
ica is  the  knowledge,  insight,  and  ex- 
perience of  our  older  citizens. 

It  is  a  bitter  irony  that  as  the  percent- 
age of  older  people  in  our  society  has 
increased  astronomically,  their  influence 
in  our  daily  life  has  diminished.  At  the 
turn  of  the  centtu-y  only  one  in  25  Amer- 
icans was  over  60  years  of  age.  yet  the 
1970  census  found  their  nimibers  to  be 
one  in  10.  However,  thanks  to  the  cus- 
tom of  mandatory  retirement  at  age  65. 
the  disincentives  to  add  to  retirement 
income,  today  only  20  percent  of  our  citi- 
zens aged  65  or  older  are  in  the  civilian 
work  force,  as  compared  with  70  percent 
in  1900.  I  do  not  think  we  should  force 
people  to  work  past  retirement  age,  but 
I  do  not  think  we  should  prohibit  it, 
either.  One  thing  I  favor  is  the  complete 
removal  of  income  restrictions  on  social 
security  benefits,  which  I  regard  as  being 
inconsistent  with  the  very  nature  of  so- 
cial security  as  something  the  worker 
and  his  employer  have  paid  for.  I  am 
happy  that  the  President  has  proposed 
a  considerable  liberalization  of  these 
restrictions. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  in  the  past 
few  years,  it  should  be  that  legislation 
such  as  that  we  have  before  us  wUl  not 
bring  a  millennium  of  progress  in  treat- 
ing the  problems  of  older  Americans.  We 
should  neither  expect  not  imply  that  it 
win.  Yet.  I  believe  it  is  sotmd  legislation 
which,  effectively  utilized,  will  help  on  a 
number  of  crucial  fronts.  It  moves  in  the 
right  direction.  In  this  age  of  the  so- 
called  atomic  family  we  are  suffering 
from  our  neglect  of  the  older  genera- 
tions. We  may  never  be  able  to  return  as 
a  society  to  the  multigenerational  family 
life  which  characterized  our  agricultiu-al 
past.  But  we  can  assure  that  there  is  a 
productive  and  respected  place  for  peo- 
ple of  all  ages  in  this  society. 

A  century  ago  the  poet  Walt  Whitman 
movingly  expressed  the  sentiment  of  that 
age  m  these  words; 

Youth,  large,  lusty,  loving — Youth  full  ot 
grace,  force,  fascination — Do  you  Itnow  that 
Old  Age  may  come  after  you,  with  equal 
grace,   force,  and  fascination. 

It  is  that  -equal  grace,  force,  and  fasci- 
nation" which  we  must  strive  so  hard  to 
achieve  in  this  society,  and  to  which  this 
legislation  is  addressed  I  urge  the  speedy 
enactment  of  H.R.  15657. 

Mr  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Pey- 
ser >  who  has  contributed  immeasurably 
to  the  shaping  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 

bui. 

As  a  new  Member  of  Congress  serving 
on  this  committee,  I  have  been  deeply 
impressed  by  the  depth  of  the  study 
which  has  taken  place  on  this  piece  of 
legislation,  not  only  by  the  gentleman 


from  Indiana  'Mr.  Brademas  i  but  also  by 
all  members  of  the  committee. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  one 
section  of  this  bill  which  I  believe  is  in- 
novative and  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  which  costs  no  money. 

I  refer  to  page  6,  the  section  dealing 
with  the  Commissioner  on  Aging,  where 
we  have  instructed  the  Commissioner  to 
take  all  steps  possible  to  bring  in  volun- 
tary organizations,  particularly  the 
youth  groups,  high  school  students  and 
college  students,  to  take  an  active  role 
in  working  with  our  senior  citizens 

I  believe  that  this  part  of  the  program 
can  lend  a  great  deal  of  human  under- 
standing to  this  legislation  aimed  at 
helping  our  senior  citizens. 

I  believe  the  92d  Congress  can  truly 
take  pride  in  this  act  knowing  that  they 
are  taking  an  action  that  will  pro\1de 
real  help  for  many  millions  of  deserving 
Americans. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  ( Mr.  Veysey  > . 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  15657.  the  Comprehen- 
sive Older  Americans  Services  Amend- 
ments of  1972.  I  am  a  sponsor  of  this 
measure  because  I  am  convinced  it  moves 
forcefully  to  deal  with  a  series  of  prob- 
lems facing  our  senior  citizens  today. 

The  isolation  that  oppresses  so  many 
seniors  will  be  alleviated  by  provisions 
for  expanded  low  cost  transportation. 
This  expanded  new  service  will  belp 
older  persons  to  keep  doctor  appoint- 
ments, to  go  to  health  clinics  and  food 
stamps  ofBces,  to  make  trips  at  a  distance 
and  visits  to  senior  centers  for  other  sig- 
nificant activities. 

New  authority  is  provided  to  lease,  ren- 
ovate and  construct  multipurpose  senior 
centers  through  grants  and  contracts. 
Fimds  to  staff  the  centers  are  also  in- 
cluded. Two  of  the  most  popular  and 
worthwhile  senior  programs,  "meals  on 
wheels"  and  the  foster  grandparent  pro- 
gram, are  continued  and  expanded. 

In  keeping  with  the  recommendation 
of  President  Nixon's  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging,  a  new  visibility  and 
emphasis  on  senior  citizen  programs  will 
be  implemented  by  this  bill.  No  longer 
will  the  Administration  on  Aging  be 
tucked  away  in  the  dim  recesses  of  the 
HEW  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 
H.R.  15657  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sioner on  Aging  will  be  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  will  not  delegate 
its  programs  to  lower  level  bureaus. 

The  bill  establishes  a  Presidential  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  the  problems  of 
aging  whose  responsibility  will  include 
reviewing  and  evaluating  senior  citizen 
programs,  studying  the  impact  of  exist- 
ing programs  and  laws,  and  recommend- 
ing the  establishment  of  new  activities 
for  older  persons. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  expanded 
services  provided  by  this  bill.  But  just 
as  important  is  that  the  bill  also  in- 
cludes, for  the  first  time,  a  specific  re- 
quirement that  comprehensive  evalua- 
tions of  these  activities  be  conducted  to 
allow  us  to  channel  our  extremely  scarce 
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which 


resources    into    those   programs 

prove  themselves  most  effective  in  aiding 

senior  citizens. 

The  committee  has  included  my  eval- 
uation amendment  which  will  guarantee 
for  the  first  time:  First,  a  specific  re- 
quirement for  evaluation  of  these  pro- 
grams; second,  a  requirement  that  the 
evaluations  be  conducted  by  independent 
persons  not  involved  in  execution  of  the 
programs;  tmrd,  a  requirement  that  the 
results  of  the  evaluation  be  published 
regularly;  fou/th,  a  requirement  that 
these  results  be  used  in  deciding  which 
programs  are  to  be  expanded;  and  fifth, 
a  specific  sum  of  money  set  aside  to  pay 
for  the  evaluation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  with  these  guar- 
antees, represents  a  huge  step  forward 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
agmg  in  America.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
w  recognize  the  merit  of  this  measure 
and  vote  for  it. 

Ml-.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  >  Mr.  Dennis  > . 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mi".  Speaker,  I  do  not 
rise  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  bill, 
which,  so  far  as  I  am  advised,  may  indeed 
be  a  very  good  and  most  meritorious 
piece  of  legislation,  as  meritorious  as  all 
of  its  sponsors  have  suggested ;  but  I  take 
this  occasion  to  register  my  protest  with 
regard  to  the  procedure  by  which  a  bill  of 
this  magnitude  is  being  handled.  These 
remarks  would  apply  not  merely  to  this 
bill  but  to  any  bill  of  similar  importance. 
Here  is  a  bill,  obviously  on  an  im- 
portant subject,  very  long  and  com- 
plicated, and  providing  for  substantial 
sums  of  money,  and  I  presiune  that  it 
might  have  been  reported  by  this  com- 
mittee at  any  time  in  the  past  6  months 
and  have  been  taken  up  under  a  rule  in 
the  normal  procedure,  which  would  have 
granted  time  for  adequate  debate,  so  that 
I  and  other  Members  of  the  House  would 
be  fuUy  cognizant  of  its  merits,  as  we 
should  be  before  voting  on  a  matter  of 
this  importance. 

Yet  here  we  come  in  with  an  89 -page 
report  and  a  74-page  bill  the  day  before 
the  recess  and  bring  it  back  without  any 
hearings  by  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
under  stispension  of  the  rules,  on  the  day 
after  the  recess  and  with  no  opportunity 
for  the  average  Member  even  to  read  the 
report,  let  alone  the  bill. 

The  bill,  indeed,  may  be  a  most  meri- 
torious one.  Again  I  say  I  make  no  criti- 
cism of  the  measure,  but  I  do  deprecate 
the  method  used,  and  I  would  be  in- 
terested in  learning  just  what  the  justi- 
fication is  for  this  particular  type  of 
procedure  with  respect  to  a  measure 
of  this  importance,  which  certainly  de- 
serves to  have  debate. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Will  the  gentleman 
jleld? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  will  respond  briefly 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  my 
colleague  (Mr.  Dennis'*. 

I  suppose  the  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's question  Is  that  on  a  measure 
which  ao  clearly  has  commanded  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  members 
of  the  authorizing  committee,  indeed,  the 


imanimous  support.  I  would  saj'  to  my 
coUeagtie  from  Indiana,  it  seems  not  un- 
reasonable to  assume  that  there  will  be 
a  viride  degree  of  support  in  the  House. 

The  report  on  the  bill  has  been  avail- 
able for  some  time.  In  an  effort  to  expe- 
dite consideration  of  the  bill,  as  there 
are  many  other  bills  before  us,  it  seemed 
most  reasonable — and  I  tliink  it  is  rea- 
sonable— that  measures  of  this  kind  with 
such  wide  bipartisan  support  in  the  com- 
mittee be.  save  exceptional  circum- 
stances, brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
imder  suspension,  and  I  see  no  excep- 
tional circtunstances  in  respect  to  this 
measure. 

Moreover.  I  must  say  to  my  friend 
from  Indiana,  the  bill  was  placed  in 
suspension  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee as  well  as  of  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  tiie  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  will  say  to  my  good  col- 
league and  friend  from  Indiana  that  we 
have  a  great  many  bills  here  which  are 
imanimously  supported  in  the  commit- 
tee, as  the  gentleman  knows.  Yet  we 
have  usually  a  rule  providing  for  £wie- 
quate  debate.  All  I  am  asking  or  sug- 
gesting is  that  with  bills  of  this  im- 
portance— and  I  think  it  is  an  impor- 
tant bill — the  normal  procedure  be  fol- 
lowed instead  of  an  extraordinary  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  fiuther? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Consideration  of 
legislation  mider  suspension  of  the  rules 
is  not  an  extraordinary  procedure.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  normal  procedures  and  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  <Mr.  Randallk 

Mr.  RANDALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  for  yielding 
this  time. 

I  rise  in  enthusiastic  support  of  H.R. 
15657.  which  is  entitled  'The  Compre- 
hensive Older  Americans  Services 
Amendments  of  1972."  I  think  it  could 
properly  be  said  that  the  entire  objective 
of  this  bill  and  these  amendments  is  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  opening  paragraph 
of  the  report  employs  some  words  which 
precede  the  listing  of  nine  separate  ob- 
jectives of  H.R.  15657.  As  I  read  that 
paragraph,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  not 
simply  to  make  a  few  modifications  in 
some  of  the  grant  programs.  The  main 
thrust  is  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
old  law  and  strengthen  and  improve  the 
programs  imder  the  old  law. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  accorded  this 
time  to  join  in  the  support  of  legislation 
of  this  kind.  It  has  been  my  honor  to 
chair  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  known 
as  the  Special  Studies  Subcommittee. 
When  it  became  apparent  that  there 
would  be  no  available  space  or  facilities 


to  accommodate  a  Select  Committee  on 
the  Problems  of  the  Agmg,  the  House 
leadership  and  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  in  the  summer  of  1971,  1  year 
ago.  asked  my  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  CaUforma  'Mr  Holifield)  if  my 
subcommittee  would  conduct  hearings  of 
inquiry  into  the  problems  of  the  aging. 
The  subcommittee  started  :n  the  early 
fall  and  proceeded  to  hold  hearings 
tiirougliout  the  winter  and  this  spring  in 
all  of  the  major  cities  ^r>  the  East  and  tlie 
South.  We  held  hearings  m  the  Middle 
West,  and  in  all  portions  of  the  country 
except  the  west  coast. 

Again  and  again,  m  city  after  city 
where  our  hearings  were  held,  there  was 
a  parade  of  witnesses  who  discussed  the 
very  needs  that  are  provided  for  in  this 
legislation.  We  heard  repeatedly  that 
there  should  be  improvements  in  the 
Administration  on  Aging.  As  H.R.  15647 
provides,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging,  wiiile  here- 
tofore appointed  by  the  President,  will 
in  the  future  be  responsible  directly  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  At  present  the  Commissioner  in 
the  Administration  on  Aging  reports 
10  the  Administrator  of  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service,  who  is  not  a 
Presidential  appointee  Within  the  last 
lew  years,  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Commissioner  seem  to  have  been  lessened 
lo  a  point  where  his  effectiveness  as  an 
admmistrator  may  be  m  ,'eopardy 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  proceed  a 
moment  further,  I  want  to  commend  the 
subcommittee  headed  by  the  distm- 
guished  gentleman  from  Indiana  Mr. 
Brademas  >  for  its  good  work  in  bringing 
up  for  the  consideration  of  the  House 
these  very  important  amendments.  They 
have  worked  long  and  hard  on  this  meas- 
ure, and  they  deserve  our  commenda- 
tion for  writing  into  the  law  many  of  the 
things  that  my  subcommittee  found  from 
our  hearings  were  needed. 

Our  hearings  concluded  that  there  are 
four  major  facets  to  the  problem  of  ag- 
ing: first,  income  maintenance,  which 
means  social  security,  and  thus  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee; second,  health,  which  is  once 
again  a  problem  we  cannot  address  our- 
.selves  to  in  this  legislation  because  medi- 
care and  related  matters  are  handled  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The 
third  category  of  problems  we  found  to 
be  housing:  and  the  fourth  major  cate- 
gory, that  of  transportation,  covered  by 
this  legislation  today. 

In  this  bill  under  title  I.  for  the  first 
time,  we  clearly  indicate  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  something  about  the  problem  of 
transportation  of  the  aging  in  our  rural 
areas.  For  far  too  long  there  has  been  too 
much  said  about  the  problems  of  the  ag- 
ing in  the  urban  areas,  but  this  legisla- 
tion provides  directlj'  for  a  very  sensitive 
need;  that  of  transportation  for  our  el- 
derly in  the  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  so  many  good 
things  contained  in  this  legislation  that 
I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Members 
to  enumerate  all  of  them. 

However,  we  .should  take  a  moment  to 
point   out   that   the   very   heart   of   this 
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legislation  Is  to  be  found  in  title  HI.  There 
has  long  been  a  concern  that  the  State 
agencies  on  the  aging  have  not  developed 
Into  strong  and  effective  advocates  on 
the  State  level.  Thlfl  bill  would  establish 
the  requirement  that  there  be  a  sole  State 
agencv  and  increase  the  funding  for  the 
administration  of  a  State  plan.  It  would 
also  provide  what  would  seem  to  be  a 
ver>'  worthwhile  provision,  that  is,  to 
designate  area  agencies  on  \he  aging 
within  each  State.  Finally  there  would 
be  established  a  State  information  and 
rcfcrrsl  service. 

H.R.  15657  establishes  at  the  State  level 
new  policy  goals  by  fixing  responsibility 
and  giving  adeqimte  power  and  authority 
to  take  effective  action  in  one  easily  iden- 
tifiable single  State  agency  on  the  aging 
in  each  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  should  not  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time  witliout  di- 
rectmg  attention  to  Utle  V  which  pro- 
vides for  multipurpose  senior  centers.  If 
there  is  one  thing  that  the  hearings  of 
my  subcommittee  have  brought  out  with- 
in the  past  year  it  is  the  need  for  some 
single  plEice  in  each  community,  or  a  kind 
of  gathermg  place  where  our  semor  citi- 
zens can  know  that  they  may  there  re- 
ceive a  variety  of  services,  and.  even  if 
the  particular  service  is  not  available  at 
these  so-called  senior  centers,  they  will 
know  that  at  that  place  they  can  be  re- 
ferred to  other  services  elsewhere  which 
thev  need. 

The  concept  of  the  location  at  a  single 
place  has  been  testified  to  all  over  the 
country  as  the  most  elTective  way  of 
making  available  the  range  of  services  to 
oiu-  older  citizens.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  even  though  this  bill  provides  for 
some  new  multiservice  senior  centers,  the 
report  recommends  that  existing  facili- 
ties should  be  utilized.  This  means 
schools,  libraries,  and  other  neighbor- 
hood places  as  an  ideal  location  for  such 
centers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  report 
clearly  provides  that  the  Commissioner 
on  the  Aging  may  make  grants  to  non- 
profit private  agencies  up  to  75  percent 
of  the  cost  for  leasing,  repairing,  or  alter- 
ing existing  facilities  to  be  used  as  multi- 
purpose senior  centers.  Moreover,  the 
Commissioner  could  arrange  under  title 
V  to  insure  construction  mortgages  of 
up  to  $250,000,  not  to  exceed  90  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  construction  projects. 

Oh,  there  are  so  many  other  good 
things  contained  in  this  bill.  The  na- 
tional older  Americans  volunteer  pro- 
gram is  strengthened.  The  older  foster 
grandparents  program  and  the  retired 
senior  volunteer  program  authorized  by 
the  1969  amendments  to  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  have  been  expanded  by  this  bill 
even  though  these  programs  were  trans- 
ferred by  the  reorganization  policy 
adopted  in  1971  to  Action. 

Title  vn  makes  some  amendments  to 
the  nutrition  program.  The  most  im- 
portant is  the  assurance  that  commod- 
ities purchased  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  includhig  dairy  products, 
could  be  donated  to  grantees  and  utilized 
for  providing  nutrition  services  to  the 
elderly.  And.  of  course,  the  same  assur- 
ances are  spelled  out  in  the  food  com- 
modities under  the  control  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 


Finally,  I  carmot  join  with  those  crit- 
ics who  say  that  this  is  the  wrong  way 
to  consider  such  an  Important  bill.  Some 
say  it  should  not  have  been  considered 
under  suspension  of  the  rules,  that  a 
rule  should  have  been  granted  giving 
more  time  for  debate.  That  kind  of  ar- 
gument does  not  seem  quite  valid.  This  is 
not  a  controversial  measure.  Every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  should  cheerfully  sup- 
port this  bill.  By  considering  it  today 
under  suspension  of  the  rtUes,  we  can 
send  it  to  the  other  body  in  the  hopes 
that  action  will  be  completed  and  it  will 
Ue  signed  into  law  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. 

Once  again  let  me  express  my  appreci- 
ation for  the  excellent  work  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho,  and  all  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee who  worked  so  long  and  hard 
to  bring  this  very  important  bill  to  the 
floor  today. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like,  at  the  outset,  to  thank  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  ^Mr.  Ran- 
dall) for  his  kind  remarks,  and  to  ob- 
serve that,  in  his  capacity  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Studies  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Govenunent 
Operations,  the  gentleman  has  given 
great  leadership  in  alerting  the  Members 
of  this  House  to  the  problems  of  the 
elderly. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  observe  that  the  92d  Congress  has 
been  a  Congress  that  has  been  most  re- 
sponsive to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  el- 
derly people  of  our  country.  Last  year 
the  President  signed  into  law  a  bill  ini- 
tiated from  witliin  the  Congress,  spon- 
sored by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  Senator  Kennedy,  and 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  to  pro- 
vide nutritional  senlces  for  the  elderly. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  Congress  voted  an 
increase  in  social  security  benefits 
of  20  percent.  Although  President  Nixon 
strongly  opposed  this  increase,  I  was  very 
glad,  as  I  am  sure  were  most  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  see  the  Pres- 
ident yield  to  congressional  leadership 
and  sign  that  bill  into  law  within  hours 
after  the  House  and  Senate  had  sent  the 
legislation  to  him. 

Third,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  here  today 
about  to  pass  another  major  bill  to  as- 
sist older  persons,  a  bill  which  provides 
a  variety  of  comprehensive  services  for 
the  elderly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  report  the  Comprehensive 
Services  for  Older  Americans  bill  was  also 
initiated  from  within  Congress,  and  is 
supported  by  t>oth  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  has  been 
an  outstanding  Congress  for  America's 
older  citizens,  and  I  want  here  to  com- 
mend mj'  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  want  to  say  a  particular  word  of 
thanks  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Hansen)  as  weU  as  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Qtjie)  for  their  help 
in  working  out  some  of  the  major  prob- 
lems connected  with  this  bill. 


Mr,  Speaker,  I  reiterate  that  I  hapt 
that  this  bill  will  have  the  support  of  all 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15657, 
the  Comprehensive  Older  Americans 
Services  Amendments  of  1972.  This  bill 
amends  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1905 
to  provide  better  and  more  comprehen- 
sive social  services  for  the  elderly.  This 
measure  is  especially  designed  to  imple- 
ment the  major  recommendations  of  last 
winter's  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging. 

Specifically,  H.R.  15675  modifies  the 
grant  programs  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  to  encourage  and  assist  State  and 
local  agencies  in  developing  social  serv- 
ices programs  for  the  elderly,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  strengthening  of  State 
agencies  on  aging.  The  bill  also  strength- 
ens the  role  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging  in  HEW,  creates  a  National  Ad- 
visory Coimcil  on  Aging  to  assist  the 
President,  establishes  a  National  Infor- 
mation and  Resotirce  Center  for  the 
Aging,  and  provides  authority  to  lease, 
renovate,  and  construct  multipurpose 
senior  centers  through  grants,  contracts 
or  mortgage  insurance.  In  addition,  the 
bill  expands  the  research,  demonstration 
and  training  programs  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  expands  the  National 
Older  Americans  Volunteer  program,  co- 
ordinates the  nutrition  program  for  the 
elderly,  and  provides  for  special  impact 
demonstrations  in  the  areas  of  trans- 
portation, housing,  employment,  pre- 
retirement and  continuing  education  as 
part  of  a  comprehensive,  coordinated 
service  system  for  the  elderly, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  population  of  Amer- 
icans 65  and  older  is  growing  at  a  faster 
rate  than  our  population  as  a  whole,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  the 
century  they  will  comprise  11  to  16  per- 
cent of  our  population  or  28  mlUlon 
Americans.  The  problems  and  special 
needs  of  the  elderly  are  also  increasing 
as  our  society  becomes  more  complex  and 
as  services  increase  in  cost.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  today  is  especially  designed  with 
those  problems  and  needs  in  mind  by 
attempting  to  provide  a  more  compre- 
hensive approach  to  services  for  the 
elderly.  My  questionnaire  results  and  the 
mail  I  have  received  from  Illinois  indi- 
cate just  how  pressing  and  urgent  these 
needs  are,  and  I  am  hopeful  with  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  we  can  begin 
to  address  these  needs  in  a  more  compre- 
hensive and  effective  fashion. 

Under  this  bill.  $100  million  is  author- 
ized in  fiscal  1973.  $200  million  in  1974. 
and  $300  mUlion  in  1975  for  the  Com- 
missioner to  make  grants  to  States  for 
the  administration  of  State  and  area 
plans  by  their  agencies  on  the  aging,  and 
for  the  development  of  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  systems  for  the  delivery 
of  social  services.  Of  the  $100  million 
authorized  for  these  grants  in  fiscal  1973, 
Illinois  would  be  entitled  to  approxi- 
mately $5.4  million  under  the  bill's  allo- 
cation formula,  which  is  based  on  the 
number  of  citizens  in  the  State  aged  60 
and  over,  compared  with  the  national 
population  for  that  age  group. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  especially  the 
title  in  grant  program,  has  the  backing 
of  the  administration,  and  I  strongly 
urge  its  passage  today. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Spesiker,  I  would  like 
to  add  a  word  of  strong  support  for  the 
Comprehensive  Older  Americans  Serv- 
ices Amendments  of  1972,  which  we  are 
considering  today  under  a  suspension  of 
the  rules. 

I  became  a  cosponsor  of  an  earlier  ver- 
sion of  this  legislation  when  it  was  in- 
troduced shortly  after  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  last  November.  I 
became  a  cosponsor  because  I  feel  obh- 
gated  to  assure  that  something  more 
than  rhetoric  comes  out  of  the  White 
House  Conference. 

Preparations  for  the  conference  en- 
compassed more  than  a  year's  active 
work  on  the  local.  State,  and  national 
level.  The  Government  went  to  the  older 
citizens  of  this  country  and  said,  "We 
want  to  know  what  are  your  problems, 
where  do  you  think  the  Government 
needs  to  act,  what  kind  of  assistance  do 
you  really  need,  what  can  we  do  better?" 
We  asked  these  questions  assuring  the 
answers  would  receive  serious  considera- 
tion by  the  Administration  and  Congress, 
and  that  the  recommendations  submit- 
ted by  the  conferees  in  Washington 
would  be  given  Immediate  attention. 

These  people  took  us  at  our  word  and 
submitted  long  lists  of  well -discussed 
findings  and  recommendations,  cai  a 
wide  variety  of  topics.  The  bill  we  have 
before  us  today  is  a  first  attempt  at  try- 
ing to  put  some  of  these  recommenda- 
tions into  action. 

Of  course,  this  bUl  does  not  attempt  to 
encompass  all  the  areas  of  study  covered 
by  the  White  House  conferees.  It  does, 
however,  try  to  hit  some  target  /areas 
where  specific  recommendations  can  be 
enacted  immediately. 

These  requests  are  not  farfetched — 
they  are  sensible  and  reflect  much 
thought  and  ordering  of  priorities  on  the 
part  of  the  very  people  who  will  be  af- 
fected by  them.  The  bill  w^ill  assist  State 
and  local  agencies  in  developing  social 
service  programs  for  the  elderly:  it  will 
help  construct  multipurpose  senior  citi- 
zen centers;  establish  gerontology  study 
centers,  expand  senior  citizen  volimteer 
programs,  and  establish  special  impact 
demonstrations  in  several  vital  areas, 
among  other  things. 

I  think  this  bill  makes  a  lot  of  sense 
and  has  the  full  backing  of  senior  citizen 
leaders,  the  administration,  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  and  as  many 
of  Indiana's  Fifth  District  senior  citizens 
as  have  seen  the  bill. 

It  is  time  we  fulfill  otir  promises  and 
act.  The  senior  citizens  of  this  country 
have  done  the  legwork  on  this  legisla- 
tion for  us.  We  now  have  the  opportunity 
to  transform  their  recommendations 
into  reality.  I  urge  that  you  join  me 
today  in  giving  full  support  to  this  im- 
portant measure. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  come  before  you  today  to  ex- 
press my  firm  support  for  H.R.  15657. 
This  bill  represents  a  comprehensive 
effort  to  alleviate  a  broad  range  of  prob- 
lems facing  the  elderly  of  this  country  to- 
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day,  H.R.  15657  seeks  to  reinforce  and 
elaborate  upon  the  programs  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965;  programs  which 
have  an  established  record  of  success  and 
effectiveness.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  a  Member  present  in  this  Chamber  to- 
day who  can  find  fault  with  the  accom- 
plishments of  such  worthy  programs  as 
the  Fletired  Senior  Volunteer  program, 
the  Foster  Grandparent  prograJn,  and 
others.  Last  year,  under  title  3  of  the  Old- 
er Americans  Act  of  1965,  1,721  projects 
provided  assistance  for  800.313  elderly 
citizens  of  this  countrj-.  These  projects 
serve  to  comfort  and  ease  the  loneliness 
of  much  neglected  shut-ins.  They  provide 
essential  transportation  that  enables  the 
elderly  to  visit  their  physicians  and  at- 
tend religious  services.  These  projects 
help  provide  nutritional  meals,  decent 
housing,  training  and  guidance,  plus  a 
host  of  other  services  which  are  urgently 
needed  by  our  senior  citizens. 

When  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
was  passed  and  signed  into  law,  all  of  us 
here  ir  Congress  had  high  hopes  for  it. 
Some  of  these  hopes  were  realized,  as  I 
have  indicated,  but  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly more  difficult  for  many  of  the 
goals  of  this  bill  to  be  accomplished.  The 
1965  Older  Americans  Act  established  the 
Administration  on  Aging  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wri- 
fare.  This  Administration  was  to  be  a 
highly  visible  body  within  HEW  and  was 
to  be  headed  by  a  Commissioner  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  This  organiza- 
tion was  function  as  a  national  clearing- 
house for  deahng  with  the  problems  of 
the  elderly.  Instead,  in  1967  the  AOA  was 
placed  within  the  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service  and  the  programs  initiated 
by  AOA  became  diffuse.  Since  that  time 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Commissioner 
have  continued  to  decline,  and  so  has 
his  effectiveness. 

This  bill  seeks  to  restore  the  Commis- 
sioner of  AOA  to  an  effective  and  re- 
spected position.  H.R.  15657  provides  the 
Commissioner  with  the  authority  to  issue 
grants  in  order  to  initiate  programs  In 
gap  areas  where  demonstrable  need  is 
evident.  Financial  resources  to  share  in 
the  costs  of  development  and  operations 
of  programs  are  essential  if  the  Com- 
missioner is  to  achieve  effective  coordi- 
nation with  other  agencies.  HJl.  15657 
aims  at  achieving  maximum  effectiveness 
in  all  programs  for  the  aghig  by  requiring 
that  all  Federal  agencies  desiring  to 
create  programs  related  to  the  purposes 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  shall  consult 
with  the  AOA  in  executhig  these  policies. 
Such  reforms  represent  significant  quali- 
fication and  irmovation  in  the  present 
law  and  in  my  opinion  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  Increasing  the  effectiveness  with 
which  the  AOA  can  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems facing  our  senior  citizens. 

This  bUl  also  establishes  a  National 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Aging  to  keep 
the  President  informed  on  matters  re- 
lating to  the  special  needs  of  the  elderly. 
This  Council  is  required  under  HJl, 
15657  to  undertake  two  major  studies. 
The  first  study  is  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  interrelationships  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies  operating 


to  benefit  the  elderly.  Many  of  these 
agencies  overlap  one  another  undw 
existing  structures.  The  resultant  in- 
equity becomes  manifest  when  older 
people  receiving  benefits  under  the  juris- 
diction of  more  than  one  agency  are  ap- 
propriated an  increase  in  benefits  from 
one  program,  in  the  former  program  re- 
ductions in  benefits  often  occur  propor- 
tionately. In  effect  there  is  no  increase 
at  all  for  the  individual.  The  tragedy 
here  is  that  the  reason  lor  the  initial  in- 
crease is  often  a  \ery  pressmg  one,  and 
yet  the  net  result  is  self-defeating.  I  feel 
very  strongly,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  well 
aware,  that  every  effon  should  be  made 
to  help  free  our  senior  citizens  from  the 
imreasonable  burdens  brought  on  by  a 
fixed  income. 

The  second  study  that  the  Council  will 
undertake  is  a  review  of  the  combined 
impact  of  all  taxes  on  the  elderly.  Taxee 
on  income,  property.  saJes.  and  social  se- 
curity among  others  will  be  examined. 
Hopefully  this  stud>-  will  find  a  solution 
to  the  tax  burden  under  which  our  elder- 
ly suffer.  Consider  the  implications  of  an 
elderly  homeowner  who  is  retired  and 
living  on  a  fixed  income.  How  is  he  to 
cope  with  a  sudden  rise  in  property 
taxes?  Is  he  to  be  expected  to  abandon 
the  home  which  in  many  cases  he  has 
worked  for  all  his  life?  Certainly  there 
exists  a  better  solution. 

Fellow  colleagues,  the  bill  which  is  be- 
fore you  today  represents  a  realistic  ap- 
proach toward  solving  the  problems  of 
the  elderly.  It  will  establish  a  single, 
clearly  identifiable  Federal  agency  to 
handle  all  matters  related  to  our  senior 
citizens.  It  also  establishes  a  single  State 
agency  on  aging  in  each  of  our  States  so 
that  the  elderly  citizens  will  have  better 
access  to  much  needed  assistance.  This 
bill  provides  funds  for  the  study  of  all 
problems  encoimtered  by  the  elderly.  It 
will  fund  organizations  to  assist  the 
elderly  in  education,  transportation. 
medical  needs  and  most  importantly,  it 
does  so  with  the  aim  in  mind  to  enable 
our  senior  citizens  to  live  independent 
Uves  In  the  dignity  of  their  own  homes. 
I  am  proud  to  support  this  bill.  It  is  a 
bill  that. encompasses  not  just  a  single 
interest  group,  but  all  Americans,  Most 
every  person  in  the  United  States  vrill 
some  day  reach  the  twilight  of  his  or  her 
years,  smd  will  have  to  confront  the 
problems  of  being  a  senior  citizai.  When 
that  time  comes,  they  will  appreciate  the 
efforts  which  I  hope  all  of  you  will  make 
today  In  passing  this  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  recognize  that  this  biU  will  not 
solve  many  of  the  problems  of  our  senior 
citizens,  at  least  it  is  an  attempt  to  do 
something  to  make  life  easier  and  more 
meaningful  for  this  wonderful  group  of 
people  from  whom  we  have  heard  so 
little  in  the  way  of  protest  and  for  whom 
we  have  dcme  on  a  relative  basis  so  Uttle. 
It  seems  that  in  too  many  cases.  Govern- 
ment responds  to  protests  or  the  volume 
of  the  voice  of  groups ;  but  senior  citizens 
are  a  law-abiding,  reserved,  relatively 
quiet,  group  who  simply  would  not  in- 
dulge in  loud  protest.  Inflation  has  been 
especially  severe  on  the  group  of  senior 
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citizens  who  primarily  depend  upon  fixed 
incomes  Tliey  are  the  ones  who  have 
most  of  the  problems  with  regard  to 
transportation.  Senior  citizens  are  the 
ones  who  must  make  major  social  and 
economic  adjustments  and  deal  with 
more  health  problems  than  the  average 
citizen.  The  voung  can  walk  or.  if  neces- 
sary, hitchhike,  but  the  senior  citizens  in 
many  cases  And  both  too  difficult  The 
young  do  not  have  as  many  sick  days  and 
senior  citizen.-,  are  less  able  to  sustam  the 
phy.sical  drain  caused  by  epidemics  and 
the  more  common  chronic  and  contagi- 
ous diseases. 

This  bill  will  provide  for  action  to 
make  available  a  wide  range  of  services, 
including  transportation,  pre-retirement 
training,  health  sen-ices  and  senior  citi- 
zen communitv  centers.  This  bill  ex- 
pands Che  ser.-ices  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  and  provides  a  program  for  low 
cost  transportation.  This  bill  provides 
expanded  work  service  opportunities,  in- 
cludin:;  .strengthening  the  retired  .senior 
volunteer  program  and  the  foster  grand- 
parents program.  This  bill  provides  for 
the  coordination  of  Federal  aging  pro- 
grams and  senior  citizen  community 
centers  as  well  as  other  health,  education 
and  social  services. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  support  this 
bill  and  take  this  opportunity  to  again 
say  to  the  House  that  I  think  Congress 
has  not  given  enough  attention  to  the 
problems  of  the  senior  citizens  of  this 
country  in  comparison  to  the  amoimt  of 
time  we  have  given  to  some  other  prob- 
lems and  that  instead  of  being  given  less 
attention  because  they  do  not  protest 
loudly,  we  should  reward  this  group  for 
making  such  a  tremendous  contribution 
to  the  pennanent  well-being  for  oiir 
country  by  bringing  us  through  the  seri- 
ous economic  conditions  of  past  genera- 
tions and  developing  this  country'  to  the 
place  where  resources  per  person  are  far 
beyond  what  anyone  could  have  im- 
agined a  few  vears  a,go. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  amendments  before  the 
House  today.  I  believe  that  his  bill  is 
important  to  achieve  the  fuil  commit- 
ment to  the  Nation's  elderly. 

The  elderly  face  serious  problems  and 
mequities  in  our  society.  They  have 
sufTered  from  neglect  far  too  long.  Of 
the  19  million  elderly  in  the  United 
States,  over  25  percent  live  below  the 
poverty  line.  Many  suffer  from  inade- 
quate housing,  poor  nutrition,  limited 
health  care,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly from  a  feeUng  of  personal  isola- 
tion and  uselessness.  They  have  worked 
hard  all  their  lives  and  awaited  retire- 
ment with  high  hopes  only  to  find  that 
the  reality  of  old  age  is  far  different  than 
the  golden  years  image  we  have  all  been 
led  to  believe  exists.  The  elderly  have 
waited  too  long  for  the  decent  Mid  digni- 
fied retirement  they  have  earned. 

The  bill  before  us  today  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  help  rectify  somewhat  the 
situation  confronting  our  older  Ameri- 
cans. The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
was  an  important  Federal  vehicle  for  the 
development  and  coordination  of  social 


services  for  older  Americans.  Now  we 
must  continue  to  show  our  concern  for 
the  elderly  by  correcting  the  inadequacies 
that  have  been  found  to  exist  in  the 
1965  bill. 

This  bill  will  provide  a  comprehensive 
range  of  services  readily  available  to 
older  Americans.  Special  programs  will 
be  established,  directed  to  the  solution 
of  critical  problems  confronting  older 
persons  in  the  areas  of  health,  nutrition, 
housing,  transportation,  employment, 
and  continuing  education. 

This  act  as  well  provides  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  volunteer  work  service  oppor- 
tunities for  the  elderly,  such  as  the  foster 
grandparent  program.  The  elderly  are 
willing  and  able  to  contribute  to  society 
and  have  imique  talents  to  offer  if  they 
only  have  the  opportunity  to  use  them. 
As  things  stand  now  many  elderly  are 
without  this  opporttmity  and  as  a  result 
both  they  and  society  suffer. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  the  field 
of  aging  seems  to  be  the  lack  of  coordi- 
nation among  the  various  programs  of- 
fered. One  purpose  of  the  amendments 
offered  today  is  to  strengthen  the  role 
of  the  Administration  on  Aging  as  a  focal 
point  of  Federal  concern  for  older  Amer- 
icans. In  the  past  the  Administration  on 
Aging  has  been  characterized  by  unco- 
ordinated programs,  scattered  concerns 
and  few  clear-cut  goals.  This  situation 
has  created  chaos  as  well  as  a  lack  of 
direction  in  Federal  and  State  programs. 
I  made  this  identical  point  last  February 
when  introducing  my  bill  calling  for  a 
strengthened  Administration  on  Aging 
and  the  situation  since  then  has  only 
deteriorated.  The  second-class  treatment 
given  to  the  Administration  on  Aging 
reflects  the  second-class  treatment  we 
have  been  giving  otir  elderly.  The  bill 
before  us  now  would  help  alleviate  this 
situation  by  giving  the  Commissioner  on 
Aging  the  powers  and  responsibilities  he 
needs  to  carry  out  effective  programs  for 
older  people. 

It  is  time  that  the  Congress  stop  pay- 
ing simple  llpservlce  to  the  plight  of 
the  elderly  and  instead  enact  significant 
legislation  to  help  the  elderly  lead  the 
kind  of  useful,  productive  life  to  which 
all  of  us  look  forward  in  old  age.  I  urge 
you  to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  15657,  the  Comprehensive 
Older  Americans  Services  Admendments 
of  1972.  I  am  the  cosponsor  of  a  similar 
bill.  H.R.  12719  which  I  sponsored  would 
also  .strengthen  and  improve  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965.  The  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  has  been  an  im- 
portant development  and  coordination  of 
social  services  for  our  older  Americans. 

The  State  and  community  programs 
established  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  served  800,313  older  persons 
during  1971.  Services  in  235  commimity 
programs  were  designed  to  maintain  in- 
dependent living  arrangements  for  the 
elderly  and  assisted  in  reaching  a  large 
portion  of  elderly  shut-ins.  These  in- 
home  and  out-of-home  services  made  it 
possible  for  the  elderly  to  maintain  a 
sense  of  dignity  and  independence  in 


their  own  familiar  community  environ- 
ment. 

Training  programs  imder  this  law 
were  held  at  17  universities  across  the 
countrj-  to  provide  well-trained  personnel 
capable  of  providing  a  variety  of  profes- 
sional .services  to  the  older  population. 

Since  1969,  the  foster  grandparents 
program  has  also  been  funded  and  ad- 
ministered under  this  law.  Currently 
there  are  67  foster  grandparent  projects 
serving  over  200  different  care  programs 
in  40  States  and  Puerto  Rico  which  uti- 
lize the  servicing  of  over  4,400  foster 
grandparents  per  day. 

Tlie  retired  senior  volunteer  program 
was  also  authorized  by  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  Amendments  of  1969.  As  of  June 
30,  1972  Action  has  funded  51  develop- 
mental grants  and  300  project  grants  for 
RSVP.  Action's  projections  indicate 
that  these  grants  will  support  over  60,000 
volunteers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  past  and  continu- 
ing successes  of  the  Old  Americar.s  Serv- 
ices will  be  heightened  by  the  addition  of 
the  amendments  contained  in  H.R,  15657, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  extend, 
strengthen  and  modify  the  grant  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  through  Fiscal  Year 
1975.  In  addition  H.R.  15657  seeks  to: 

First,  strengthen  the  role  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  as  a  focal  point  of 
Federal  concern  for  older  persons  and 
upgrading  its  organizational  status; 

Second,  create  a  National  Advisorj' 
Council; 

Third,  strengthen  State  agencies-  on 
aging  as  the  focal  points  m  planning  and 
developing  service  systems  and  area 
agencies  for  providing  comprehensive  co- 
ordinated, commimity-based  services  for 
the  elderly; 

Fourth,  establish  a  national  informa- 
tion and  resource  center  for  the  aging 
and  develop  a  network  of  information  and 
referral  sources  in  the  States  and  com- 
munities; 

Fifth,  provide  authority  to  lease,  ren- 
ovate and  construct  multipurcwse  senior 
centers  through  grants,  contracts  or 
mortgage  insurance  and  support  staf- 
fing grants  for  the  initial  operation  of 
such  centers  and  the  deliverj-  of  social 
services ; 

Sixth,  expand  the  research,  demon- 
stration, and  training  programs  of  the 
act  and  authorize  the  establishment  and 
support  of  multidisciplinarj'  centers  of 
gerontologj- ; 

Seventh,  expand  the  National  Older 
Americans  'Volimteer  program ; 

Eighth,  assure  that  the  nutrition  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly  is  operated,  where- 
ever  possible,  in  conjunction  with  com- 
prehensive, coordinated  service  systems; 
and 

Ninth,  provide  for  special  impact  dem- 
onstrations in  the  area  of  transportation, 
housing,  employment,  preretirement  and 
continuing  education  as  a  part  of  com- 
prehensive, coordinated  service  .systems 
for  the  elderly. 

I  feel  that  passage  of  this  legislation 
is  necessary  if  we  are  to  make  the  wan- 
ing years  of  many,  many  Americans 
more  comfortable,  and  useful.  There  are 
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oresently  almost  20  million  senior  citi- 
Jens  in  our  country,  and  the  ntmiber  is 
expected  to  increase  to  28  million  by  the 
end  of  the  century,  it  is  important  there- 
lore  that  the  services  provided  to  them 
are  in  keeping  with  the  level  of  those 
provided  to  other  citizens.  I  am  happy 
therefore  to  be  able  to  support  the  bill 
before  the  House  and  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  the  passage  of  H.R. 

1657. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strong- 
ly urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  15657.  the 
Older  Americans  Services  Amendments 
of  1972.  This  bill,  which  is  a  product  of 
tiie  White  House  Cffliference  on  Aging, 
will  provide  many  urgently  needed  serv- 
ices for  senior  citizens,  as  well  as  pro- 
viding a  sense  of  usefulness  for  them. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  State  agencies  on  aging,  and 
centralizes  Federal  concerns  m  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging.  It  creates  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Aging  and  a 
National  Information  and  Resource  Cen- 
ter It  expands  research,  demonstration 
and  training  programs,  and  coordinates 
nutrition  programs  with  service  systems 
of  State  and  local  agencies. 

I  strongly  support  this  bill  as  a  neces- 
sary begmning  to  make  good  the  hopes 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
.\guig. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  15657,  the  Comprehen- 
sive Older  Americans  Services  Amend- 
ments of  1972. 

More  than  7  years  ago.  on  March  31. 
1965,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill 
which  its  principal  sponsor.  Representa- 
tive John  Fogarty  of  Rhode  Island,  called 
practical,  modest,  and  without  frills." 
It  created  an  Administration  on  Aging 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  authorized  $6.5 
million  in  grants  for  fiscal  year  1966.  The 
bill,  later  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
signed  into  law  by  President  Johnson. 
was  known  as  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965. 

In  1971,  more  than  1,700  individual 
projects  received  iimds  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  providing  services  for 
almost  1  million  senior  citizens  in  the 
United  States.  Among  these  projects 
were  400  community  volimteer  programs, 
250  transportation  programs.  160  health 
programs,  ca.'eer  training  programs  at 
IT  universitits,  the  highly  successful 
foster  grandparent  prjgram,  and  the  new 
retired  senior  volunteer  program.  The 
Older  Americans  Act  has  become  the 
most  imoprtant  Federal  effort  in  the 
development  and  coordination  of  social 
services  for  the  elderly. 

But  in  the  7  years  since  passage  of  the 
act,  the  Administration  on  Aging — 
AOA— has  slowly  been  swallowed  by  the 
administrative  morass  that  is  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
l^ire.  In  1967,  the  AOA.  supposedly 
neaded  by  a  Commissioner  appointed  by 
uie  President,  was  transferred  to  HEW's 
Social  and  Rehabilitative  Service.  Since 
tnat  time,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor; 


The  responslbllltlee  oi  the  Oooimlaaloner 
have  been  progreeelvely  leeaened  to  the  point 
vk^here  the  Committee  fears  that  hla  effective- 
ness 18  In  Jeopardy. 

H.R.  15657,  which  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Education  and  the  full  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  revitalizes  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  by  reestablishing  its 
independence,  transferring  new  and  ex- 
isting social  .services  programs  to  its  ju- 
risdiction, creating  a  new  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Aging  and  a  Na- 
tional Information  and  Resource  Center 
for  the  Aging,  and  increasing  the  author- 
ization for  programs  i-.nder  the  Older 
Americans  Act  to  $335.5  million. 

REVrrALIZATION 

H.R.  15657  forbids  the  Commissioner 
on  Aging  from  delegating  any  of  iiis  au- 
thority to  other  officers  or  agencies,  and 
increases  the  Commissioner's  authority 
over  the  policy,  development,  and  coor- 
dination of  social  .service  programs  for 
the  elderly.  In  effect,  tiUe  II  establishes 
AOA  as  the  focal  point  of  Federal  efforus 
in  this  area,  as  the  sponsors  of  the  orig- 
inal Older  Am  -leans  Act  intended  it  to 
be. 

INCREASED    JUKISDICTION 

H.R.  15657  expands  the  training  and 
research  programs  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act,  adds  a  new  title  'V  for  the  cre- 
ation and  staffing  of  multipurpose  sen- 
ior citizens  centers,  expands  the  foster 
grandparent  program  and  the  retired 
senior  volunteer  program,  and  creates  a 
new  and  very  promising  category  of 
grants  for  special  impact  programs  for 
senior  citizens  in  such  areas  as  housing, 
health,  education,  and  transportation. 

In  addition,  this  bill  makes  important 
administrative  changes  in  the  recently 
enacted  senior  citizens  nutrition  pro- 
gram, providing  low-cost  meals  to  the  el- 
derly. Tlie  hot  meal  program  would  be 
amended  to  bring  it  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Commissioner  on  Aging. 

CBEATION   OF  ADDITIONAL  ADVISOBT  BODIES 

H.R.  15657  would  amend  title  U  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  to  create  a  Nation- 
al Advisory  Council  on  the  Aging  as  a 
Presidential  advisory  committee  of  15 
memtjers.  The  bill  would  also  create  a 
National  Information  and  Resource  Cen- 
ter for  the  Aging  to  ser\-e  as  a  Federal 
clearinghouse  for  information  and  data 
on  problems  associated  with  aging. 

AUTHORIZATION   OF   rTNDS 

H.R.  15657  rewrites  title  III  of  the  act, 
authorizing  S132  million  for  State  agen- 
cy administration  and  changing  the  an- 
tiquated distribution  formula.  The  bill 
also  authorizes  S35  million  for  training 
and  research.  $46  million  for  new  multi- 
purpose senior  citizens  center  programs, 
$55  million  for  expansion  of  the  foster 
grandparent  and  retired  senior  volim- 
teer programs,  $50  million  for  .special 
impact  programs,  and  SI 7.5  million  for 
other  purposes. 

Tliese  provisions  are  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  many  highly  laudable  im- 
provements in  the  Older  Americans  Act 
that  H.R.  15657  would  effect.  I  congrat- 
ulate the  members  of  the  Select  Subcom- 


mittee on  Education,  and  particularly 
the  chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  my 
friend  and  colleague  Representative 
John  Brademas,  for  the  excellent  work 
they  have  done  in  preparing  this  bUl. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that  HR- 
15657  will  bring  $3,050,757  to  Massachu- 
setts in  the  fiscal  year  of  1973.  Substan- 
tially more  will  come  to  Massachusetts 
in  1974  when  this  act  will  distribute 
$200  million  nationwide,  and  even  more 
will  come  to  my  State  in  1975  when 
$300  million  will  be  authorized. 

To  provide  older  Americans  with  the 
basics  of  health,  income,  and  a  sense  of 
purpose,  yet  to  do  so  without  diminish- 
ing their  dignity,  in  their  eyes  or  in  our 
own — these  are  the  purposes  of  the  Older 
.Americans  Act.  and  of  H.R.  15657.  the 
bill  ^e  are  considering  today.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  BOIiAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Comprehensive  Older 
.Americans  Sert'lces  Amendments. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  will 
provide  speclflc  steps  to  strengthen,  im- 
prove, and  extend  many  of  the  programs 
authorized  imder  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Adminis- 
tration on  the  Aging  has  been  charged 
with  the  coordination  and  development 
of  programs  to  help  our  senior  citizens. 
In  order  to  carrj'  out  the  mandate  of  the 
Congress  and  to  implement  the  recom.- 
mendations  of  the  delegates  to  the  Con- 
ference on  the  Aging,  the  Commissioner 
must  have  the  power  and  financial  re- 
sources to  laimch  new  prograir^  and  to 
coordinate  with  other  Federal  agencies. 
This  legislation  will  do  much  to  achieve 
these  goals. 

In  some  communities,  there  are  senior 
centers  to  offer  Information,  counseling 
and  referral  services,  recreational  and 
educational  programs,  and  volunteer  op- 
ponunitles  for  the  elderly.  H.R  15657 
would  add  a  new  title  V  to  the  Older 
Americans  .Act.  relating  to  the  provision 
and  staffing  of  multipurpose  centers  for 
the  elderly.  These  centers  would  be  the 
focal  point  for  the  coordination  and  de- 
velopment of  services  to  the  elderly. 

In  Springfield,  Mass  .  we  have  such 
centers.  The  Hobby  Club  does  a  great 
job  for  the  elderly  of  the  community. 
Unforttmately,  it  simply  is  not  large 
enough  to  extend  its  services  to  all  ol  o'or 
senior  citizens.  The  opportunity  to  be 
useful,  needed,  and  counted  should  be 
available  to  all  older  people,  and  this  bill 
would  be  a  great  step  in  this  direction. 

H.R.  15657  will  broaden  the  functions 
of  the  Administration  on  the  Aging  to 
include  the  carrying  out  of  programs  de- 
■signed  to  meet  the  needs  of  older  persons 
for  social  senices.  It  will  provide  for  such 
services  as  nutrition,  hospitalization,  pre- 
retirement training,  and  continuing 
education. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  older 
Americans  in  communities  across  the 
Nation  need  our  help.  Senior  citizens 
have  given  their  energies  to  the  growth 
and  success  of  our  coimtrv'.  They  deserve 
not  only  respect,  but  also  a  retirement 
of  security,  honor,  and  dignity,  as  well 
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a«  every  opportunity  to  maintain  a  full 
life  and  good  healtli. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  H.R.  15657. 
is  important  legislation.  For  example, 
my  State  of  Connecticut  would  receive 
$1.4  million  toward  its  plan  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  system 
of  social  services  for  older  citizens.  Tius 
legislation  would  extend,  strengthen, 
and  improve  the  grant  programs  author- 
ized under  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  The  objectives  of  the  original  leg- 
islation remain  the  same,  but  the  means 
have  been  reevaluated  and  updated  to 
meet  more  effectively  the  needs  oi  the 
elderly.  In  fact,  H.R.  15657  is  designed  to 
tear  down  the  barriers  which  tend  to 
confine  older  Americans— barriers  which 
long  have  restricted  older  Americans  who 
could  and  should  lead  constructive  Uves. 
Most  unportant,  this  legislation  would 
make  it  possible  to  build  comprehensive 
programs  that  encourage  older  citizens 
to  participate  acUvely  in  the  mauistream 
of  commumty  life. 

Dunng  1971  alone,  800,313  older  Amer- 
icans were  served  by  a  wide  range  of 
community  programs.  However,  funds 
were  used  in  a  haphazard  approach  to 
problem  solving.  Consequently,  the  im- 
pact of  Federal  support  was  not  as  great 
us  it  should  have  been.  The  amendments 
contained  in  H.R.  15657  authorize  ap- 
propriations of  $100  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  This  funding  would  substan- 
tially re\'ise  the  State  and  community 
^rant  program  in  a  way  that  fosters  the 
development  of  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated scrnce  systems.  This  change 
is  effected,  flist  of  all.  by  strengthening 
the  State  agencies.  H.R.  15657  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  a  single  easily 
identifiable  State  agency  on  aging.  In 
addition,  title  HI  provides  that  the  State 
agency  designate  area  agencies  which 
would  assure  effective  attenUon  to  the 
particular  local  needs  of  older  persons. 
Finallj-  there  is  a  significant  increase  in 
funds  to  States,  but  the  funding  is  ac- 
companied by  a  more  rigorous  account- 
ability process. 

A  primary  agent  of  the  concentrated 
social  services  is  the  development  of  mul- 
tipurpose senior  centers.  Such  faciUties 
provide  a  focal  point  in  the  communities 
for  the  deliverv  and  dispensation  of  so- 
cial services  and  nutritional  services  de- 
signed primarily  for  older  persons.  These 
centers  would  be  accessible  neighborliood 
gathering  places.  They  would  provide  a 
sense  of  community,  dependability,  and 
security  which  are  essential  to  our  senior 
citizens.  Such  centers  can  bring  about  a 
constructive  change  in  the  Uves  of  the 
elderlv  by  providing  a  headquarters  for 
action  in  the  solution  of  transportation, 
social,    recreational,    civic,    attitudinal, 
and  financial  problems.  A  multipurpose 
center  can  provide  the  impetus  necessary 
to  make  the  elderly  citizen  an  integral 
part  of  his  community   and  create  the 
atmosphere  in  which  he  will  make  fur- 
ther contributions  to  society. 

H.R.  15657  contains  a  new  title  VIII, 
establishing  special  demonstration  and 
model  projects  which  are  directed  at  the 
solution  of  critical  problems  confront- 
ing older  persons  in  the  areas  of  prere- 


tirement, housing,   transportation,   em 
ployment,  and  continuing  education. 

This  legislation  also  alters  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging.  First,  it  provides  that 
the  Commissioner  on  Aging  be  directly 
responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  The 
function  of  this  amendment  is  to  better 
coordinate  the  programs,  activities,  and 
personnel  on  a  national  level.  A  National 
Information  and  Resource  Center  is  also 
established  within  the  Administration  on 
Aging.  The  Center  would  collect,  review, 
organize,  publish,  and  disseminate  in- 
formation and  data  relating  to  the  par- 
ticular problems  caused  by  aging.  Such  a 
service  would  work  in  conjunction  with 
similar  centers  to  be  established  by  the 
States.  Finally,  this  bill  replaces  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Older  Americans  in 
HEW  with  a  National  Advisorj-  Coimcil 
with  an  expanded  scope  of  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  give  our  older  citi- 
zens the  reverence  that  is  their  due.  Let 
us  not  turn  our  backs  on  those  who  have 
made  us  the  great  Nation  that  we  are. 
Instead,  let  us  pass  H.R.  15657,  a  bUl  to 
increase  benefits  and  expand  services  to 
the  elderly— a  program  that  wiU  give 
brightness  and  meaning  to  the  lives  of  so 
many  older  Americans. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  15657,  the  Comprehen- 
sive Older  Americans  Services  Amend- 
ments of  1972. 

The  recent  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  highlighted  the  need  for  the 
strengthening  and  improvement  of  the 
existing  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 
After  numerous  hearings  and  careful  de- 
liberation, the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  reported  a  comprehensive  bill 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  improving  pro- 
grams and  introducing  new  facilities  and 
services  to  help  older  citizens.  This  bill. 
H.R.  15657,  is  an  important  step  in  the 
progress  of  understanding  and  combat- 
ing the  unique  and  often  forgotten  prob- 
lems of  older  Americans. 

Our   older   population   has   increased 
more  than  six  times  since  1900.  Today, 
one  in  every  10  Americans  has  reached 
age  65.  This  is  an  overwhelming  figure 
and  one  that  can  no  longer  be  overlooked. 
The  Comprehensive  Older  Americans 
Services  Amendments  of  1972  strength- 
ens the  role  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging  as  a  focal  point  of  Federal  concern 
for  older  persons.  This  bill  creates  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  the  Aging  and 
establishes  a  National  Information  and 
Resource    Center    for    the    Aging.    It 
strengthens  State  agencies  on  the  aging 
by  encouraging  them  to  develop  and  fos- 
ter comprehensive  service  systems  with 
each  other  and  related  agencies. 

The  bill  expands  the  foster  grand- 
parent program  and  the  retired  senior 
volunteer  program  under  ACTION.  It 
creates  multipurpose  senior  centers  for 
the  elderly  where  they  can  gather,  re- 
ceive a  variety  of  services,  and  be  re- 
ferred to  other  services  that  they  might 
need.  It  also  strengthens  the  presently 
inadequate  nutrition  program  for  older 
persons  and  provides  additional  nutri- 
tional services.  Special  impact  demon- 
strations for  service  systems  for  the  el- 
derly in  the  areas  of  housing,  employ- 


ment, preretirement,  and  continuing  ed- 
ucation  are  also  provided. 

I  feel  that  two  new  provisions  in  thb 
bill  are  particularly  important.  Pbjt^ 
H.R.  15657  provides  for  the  improvement 
of  transportation  services  available  to 
older  persons  by  establishing  specUl 
transportation  subsystems  for  older  per. 
sons  or  groups  with  similar  mobility  re- 
strictions. It  alsc  provides  payment  of 
subsidies  for  transportation  serv-ices  to 
enable  older  persons  to  travel  on  a 
reduced  rate  basis.  Programs  are  also 
established  to  study  the  economic  and 
service  aspects  of  transportation  for 
older  persons  living  in  urban  and  rural 
areas. 

Second,  under  H.R.  15657  the  Commis- 
sioner on  Aging  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
and  supporting  multidisclplinary  centers 
of  gerontology.  These  centers  would  re- 
cruit and  train  persormel,  conduct  re- 
search into  a  variety  of  matters  affect- 
ing the  elderly,  and  provide  consultation 
and  technical  assistance  regarding  the 
planning  of  services  for  older  persons. 
The  centers  would  also  act  as  a  reposi- 
tory of  information  and  encourage  the 
incorporation  of  aging  information  Into 
the  teaching  of  biological,  behavioral, 
and  social  sciences  in  institutions  of 
higher  education.  These  centers  will  help 
to  attract  new  students  to  this  field  and 
become  the  coordinating  units  for  relat- 
ed federally  supported  research  and 
training  programs. 

H.R.  15657  represents  a  small  part  of 
our  debt  to  our  older  Americans  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  full 
support  of  this  very  worthwhile  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
HJl.  15657  provides  the  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  further  the  goals  of  our 
older  Americans.  I  advocate  the  passage 
of  H.R.  15657  because  it  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive answer  to  the  needs  of  older 
Americans  at  the  present  time.  Failure 
to  enact  this  legislation  would  not  only 
impede  expansion  of  benefits  that  older 
Americans  rightly  deserve,  but  would 
also  deprive  them  of  satisfaction  of 
needs  previously  provided  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  For  this 
reason  alone,  the  amendments  merit 
passage,  but  there  are  also  many  Im- 
portant new  provisions  which  make 
their  pEissage  essential. 

I  have  long  supported  and  Introduced 
many  resolutions  on  a  variety  of  con- 
cerns of  older  Americans.  I  am,  therefore, 
happy  to  see  that  the  legislation  under 
consideration  incorporates  many  of  these 
concerns  into  a  cohesive  program. 

If  enacted,  H.R.  15657  would  declare 
access  to  low-cost  transportation  one  of 
the  main  priorities  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  During  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging,  one  of  the  most  per- 
sistent requests  of  older  Americans  was 
for  some  sort  of  low-cost  transportation. 
Earlier  this  year,  I  introduced  HJl 
14432  designed  to  guarantee  low-cost 
transportation  for  the  elderiy.  The 
pending  bill  is  a  step  in  that  directiffli 
The  replacement  of  the  present  ad- 
visory   committee    within    the   Depart- 
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Mit  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
r;  National  Advisory  Council  on  Aging 
rpftects  m  request  to  establish  a  De- 
cent of  Elder  Affairs  which  wa^ 
nr«ented  as  H.R.  14434.  As  I  had  recom- 
Sd  at  the  time  I  submitted  that 
hiU  this  new  agency  will  not  only  pro- 
idi  older  Americans  with  a  direct  mput 
-n  the  president;  it  will  also  provide  for 
;L  consolidation  of  existing  programs 
^r  the  elderly  under  a  single  agency; 
;prve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  pertinent 
:nformation;  conduct  research;  and  co- 
ordinate aU  older  American  affairs  more 
pfflciently  than  in  the  past. 

one  of  the  main  tasks  of  this  new  ad- 
visory council  would  be  to  investigate  the 
■Xct  of  taxes  on  the  elderly  and  make 
~eommendatlons  based  on  their  find- 
mgs  Again,  although  this  is  only  a  first 
t«)  it  is  an  important  one  in  order  to 
-eUeve  the  heavy  and  inequitable  tax 
burdens  placed  on  fixed  incomes.  I  have 
m  the  past  in  both  HJl.  13170  and  KH. 
14437  advocated  the  lessening  of  the  tax 
burden  on  older  Americans  with  fixed  in- 
comes and  I  believe  that  the  advisory 
council  WiU  recommend  such  measures. 
EB.    15657  would  also  supply   funds 
"eeded  to  overcome  the  problems  of  older 
Mnericans  in  employment  and  housing. 
HH  14431  and  H.R.  14433  which  I  sub- 
mitted earlier   this   year   provided   for 
housing  and  employment  opportunities 
'or  older  Americans.  Although  the  ac- 
tions provided  in  H.R.  15657  are  not  as 
immediate  as  the  measures  I  have  pre- 
■;ented    they  still  constitute  important 
progress   in    the    satisfaction    of    older 
.Americans  needs. 

Because  the  Older  Americans  Service 
amendments  provide  such  an  astute  rec- 
ognition of  the  needs  of  the  elderly  and 
ctmprehensive  plan  of  action  to  satisfy 
those  acute  needs.  I  support  H.R.  15657 
and  urge  my  colleagues  In  the  House  to 
enact  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  support  H.R.  15657.  amending  the 
Older  Americans  Act  to  provide  much 
needed  assistance  to  social  senice  pro- 
grams serving  senior  citizens. 

The  United  States  is  an  increasingly 
younger  country,  and  in  our  worship  of 
youth  we  have  been  careless  about  caring 
for  the  no-longer-yoimg  who  worked  so 
hard  to  produce  the  prosperity  which  the 
youth  have  lnl:ierited. 

The  bill  before  us  today  will  help  to 
restore  dignity  and  comfort  to  many  old- 
er Americans  by  providing  funding  for 
numerous  programs  specially  designed  to 
meet  their  needs. 

In  1971.  I  introduced  H.R.  12136,  a 
proposal  to  amend  the  Older  Americans 
.\ct.  Subsequently  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  issued  Its  report  and 
H.R,  12136  was  broadened  in  many  re- 
spects, eventually  taking  the  form  of  the 
bill  we  are  now  considering. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  see  that  this 
till  higtilights  the  need  for  reduced  cost 
transportation  for  the  elderly.  The  elder- 
ly must  rely  on  public  transportation 
and  sometimes  on  special  private  trans- 
portation in  order  to  maintain  mobility 
and  some  measure  of  self-sufficiency  in 
spite  of  declining  phj-sical  condition. 


H.R.  15657  will  permit  Federal  assist- 
ance to  go  to  transportation  systems  In 
order  to  make  low-cost  transportation 
available  to  the  elderly.  For  many,  this 
can  mean  the  difference  between  being 
a  shut-in  and  living  an  active  life. 

A  similar  provision  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Omnibus  Housing  Act  now 
pending  in  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  as  I  have  proposed  in  H.R. 
11282  and  H.R.  14432.  so  that  urban  pub- 
lic transportation  systems  are  also  able 
to  offer  reduced  or  free  transportation  to 
the  elderly. 

The  Chicago  City  Coimcil  recently 
passed  a  resolution  calling  on  Congress 
to  enact  such  legislation,  and  a  copy  of 
that  resolution  follows: 

Resolution — Crry  or  Chicago 
Whereas,  the  number  of  persons  65  years 
or  older  in  the  United  States  today  Is  approx- 
imately 20  million — ten  percent  of  the  total 
population:  and 

Whereas,  between  1960  and  1970.  older 
Americans  increased  In  number  throughout 
the  Nation  by  21  percent,  aa  compared  with 
an  18  percent  growth  In  the  under  65  popu- 
lation: and 

Whereaa.  nearly  6,5  million  older  Ameri- 
cans are  now  classified  as  poor  or  near  poor, 
and  one  of  every  four  individuals  65  and 
older — In  contrast  to  one  In  nine  for  younger 
persons — Uves  In  poverty;  and 

Whereas,  the  ability  to  travel  Is  vital  to 
the  elderly  In  order  to  acquire  basic  living 
necessities  and  to  participate  in  spiritual, 
cultural  and  recreational  activities:   and 

Whereas,  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  on  December  2.  1971,  adopted  rec- 
ommendations which  call  for  "travel  at  half 
fares  or  less  on  a  space  available  basis  on  all 
modes  of  public  transportation",  for  the 
elderly,  and  "operating  and  capital  subsi- 
dies" by  the  Federal  government  to  make 
this  and  other  recommendations  possible; 
and 

Whereas,  in  February.  1972.  Mayor  Richard 
J,  Daley  and  Michael  Cafferty,  Chairman  of 
the  Board.  Chicago  Transit  Authority,  testi- 
fied before  Congressional  Committees,  urging 
that  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  be  amended  to  provide  operating  sub- 
sidles  for  urban  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems; and 

Whereas,  on  March  8.  1972.  Robert  J  Ah- 
rens.  Director.  Mayor's  Office  for  Senior  Citi- 
zens, in  testimony  before  the  U.S.  House 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  recom- 
mended operating  subsidies  for  mass  tran- 
sit systems  for  any  proven  loss  which  results 
from  a  program  of  reduced  fares  for  the  elder- 
ly; and 

Whereaa,  numerous  mass  transit  systems, 
including  the  Chicago  Transit  Authority, 
have  Instituted  reduced  fare  programs  for 
senior  citizens  and  continue  to  experience 
fiscal  difficulty  in  attempting  to  provide  an 
adequate  level  of  services;  and 

Whereas,  Congress  Is  currently  considering 
legislation  las  part  of  the  "Omnibus  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1972")  that  carries  the  Important 
provision  of  subsidy  for  urban  mass  trans- 
portation: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Mayor  and  mem- 
bers of  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago in  meeting  assembled  this  14th  day  of 
June,  AD,  1972  urge  the  inclusion  within 
the  "Omnibus  Housing  Act  of  1972"  of  pro- 
vlsior.s  calling  for  the  reimbursement  t« 
urban  mass  transit  systems  for  proven  losses 
attributed  to  the  reduction  of  fares  for  sen- 
ior citizens;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 


rency   Committee    of    the    United    States 
Congress. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leg- 
islation currently  before  the  House,  the 
Older  Americans   Act  Amendments   of 
1972   iH.R.  15657),  makes  a  number  of 
helpful  additions  and  modifications  to 
major  laws  affecting  senior  citizens.  In 
particular,  it  contains  new  authority  and 
funds  for  the  development   of   "multi- 
purpose" senior  citizen  centers,  which  are 
so  badly  needed  throughout  this  country, 
through  renovation  or  other  modifica- 
tion of  existhig  faciUties.  It  expands  the 
volxmteer  programs  such  as  foster  grand- 
parents and  the  retired  senior  volunteer 
programs— RSVP— under    which    older 
Americans  find  opportunities  to  remain 
involved,  to  apply  their  experience  and 
skill,  and  to  continue  to  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to   the  betterment   of   their 
communities.  This  legislation  also  con- 
tains new  authority  and  funds  for  special 
impact  projects  to  help  senior  citizens 
with  their  many  transportation,  hous- 
ing, employment,  and  educational  prob- 
lems. 

The  total  funds  authorizied  by  this  leg- 
islation for  these  and  various  other  pro- 
grams for  senior  citizens  is  over  S335,- 
450  000  for  1973.  $510,300,000  for  1974. 
and  $682,900,000  for  1975.  Of  those 
amounts,  $132  million  in  1973.  $245  mil- 
lion in  1974,  and  $345  million  in  1975  are 
allocated  to  the  States  for  support  of 
State  and  community  senior  citizen  proj- 
ects. These  figures  represent  considerable 
increases  over  the  past  years,  and  I  note 
that  the  formula  for  the  allocation  of 
funds  among  the  States  is  altered  by  this 
legislation  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
State  of  New  York,  where  the  problems 
of  senior  citizens  are  particularly  severe, 
due  to  uncommonly  high  prices,  conges- 
tion, and  other  factors,  will  receive  sub- 
stantially greater  proportion  of  these 
funds  for  State  and  local  projects  than  in 
the  past.  On  the  basis  of  that  and  the 
many  other  positive  elements  of  this  leg- 
islation I  plan  to  vote  for  it  and  I  want 
to  commend  the  committee  for  bringing 
it  to  the  fioor  of  the  House. 

My  one  disappointment  with  this  leg- 
islation, Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  it  fails  to 
provide  for  programs  and  funds  so  that 
senior  citizens  in  community  service  .iobs 
may  receive  some  compensation  While  I 
support  the  voluntary  programs  ex- 
panded by  this  legislation.  I  have  long 
believed  that  senior  citizens  should  also 
have  the  option  and  opportunity  to  put 
their  energy  and  skills  to  use  in  the  com- 
munity and  to  be  compensated  for  that 
service.  I  submitted  testimony  to  the 
committee  in  the  course  of  its  delibera- 
tions on  this  legislation  urging  that  it 
provide  for  such  programs  in  this  bill. 
As  I  pointed  out  in  that  testimony,  pov- 
erty affects  one  in  four  persons  over  65 
years  of  age.  Yet  only  1  percent  of  the 
persons  employed  under  our  existing  gov- 
ernment employment  programs  are  65  or 
older.  We  simply  must  provide  salaried 
community  service  jobs  specifically  and 
exclusively  for  older  Americans. 

A  few  such  programs — such  as  "Senior 
Aides"  which  I  was  instrumental  in  get- 
ting started — do  exist  under  the  jurisdic- 
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tton  of  the  Labor  Department.  But  these 
programs  have  no  statutorv-  basis  or  con- 
gresslonally  earmarked  funds,  and  are 
therefore  subject  to  termination  of  fund- 
ing cutbacks  at  any  time.  I  feel  verj' 
strongly.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  such  commu- 
nity sen-ice  programs  which  permit  hard- 
pressed  senior  citizens  to  earn  some  in- 
come to  supplement  whatever  meager  re- 
tirement benefits  they  may  have  in  re- 
turn for  their  contributions  to  the  com- 
munity should  not  only  be  continued  and 
expanded,  but  should  be  specifically  pro- 
vided lor  by  ihe  rongress.  Tlu-s  mieht  be 
done  through  additional  separate  legis- 
lation or.  should  the  Senate  see  fit  to  in- 
clude such  a  provision  in  their  version  of 
this  legislation,  as  I  will  be  urging  fiat 
body  to  do,  then  through  House  accept- 
ance of  the  Senate  position  in  confer- 
ence. I  take  this  opportunity  again  to 
urge  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  one  way  or  the  other  to  fill  this 
important  gap  in  the  otherwise  very  com- 
prehensive and  constructive  legislation 
now  before  the  House. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
most  societies  of  the  world,  the  elderly 
members  are  revered.  They  are  looked  to 
for  advice  and  counsel,  and  their  Judg- 
ments on  Important  issues  are  usually 
held  conclusive.  In  sharp  contrast,  we  in 
America  have  made  our  preoccupation 
with  youth  into  almost  a  religion.  The 
older  members  of  our  society  are  increas- 
ingly neglected  and  find  themselves  in 
poverty,  isolated  from  their  family  and 
former  friends,  often  in  desperate  need 
of  material  and  emotional  support. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  of  the 
Congress  can  take  a  long  stride  toward 
remedying  this  sad  situation  by  passing 
the  bill  now  before  us,  HH.  15657.  the 
proposed  Comprehensive  Older  Ameri- 
cans Services  Amendments  of  1972. 

The  basic  thrust  of  H.R.  15657  is  to 
e.xtend  and  strengthen  the  existing  pro- 
grams established  under  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965.  whose  grant  authoriza- 
tions expired  several  weeks  ago.  Ap- 
propriations of  more  than  $1.2  billion  are 
authorized  over  the  3  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning with  1973. 

Central  to  the  new  legislation  is  the 
authorization  of  $600  million  over  the 
3  years  for  funding  programs  which  re- 
sult in  the  direct  provision  of  social  serv- 
ices for  the  elderly,  so-called  title  IH 
programs.  According  to  the  formula  In- 
cluded in  the  bill,  my  own  State  of  Hawaii 
would  receive  $250,000  each  year  for  such 
programs.  Some  1.700  community  proj- 
ects of  various  types  have  received  aid 
under  this  part  of  the  law.  Nutrition 
projects,  transportation,  older  volunteer 
programs  and  local  out-reach  efforts 
were  among  the  kinds  of  activities  to  re- 
ceive title  m  funds.  Along  with  greatly 
increasing  the  funding  levels  for  title 
III.  H.R.  15657  provides  a  much-needed 
focus.  30  that  available  funds  are  not  dif- 
fused to  such  a  degree  that  their  Impact 
is  imperceptible. 

In  addition,  the  pending  bill  would 
substantially  upgrade  the  money  avail- 
able for  two  highly  successful  senior  pro- 
grams, the  foster  grandparents  program, 
and   the   retired   senior   volunteer   pro- 


gram— RSVP.  A  program  for  more  than 
60.000  volunteers  could  be  funded  under 
the  new  authorization  levels. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  funds  authorized  in 
this  legislation  are  vital  to  the  effort  to 
bring  a  reasonable  level  of  living  to  the 
great  mass  of  older  Americans  who  find 
themselves  on  the  edge  of  poverty  if  not 
over  the  brink.  But.  perhaps  more  Im- 
portantly, the  enactment  of  this  land- 
mark legislation  will  signify  to  older 
.Americans  that  they  have  not  been  for- 
gotten by  their  country,  and  that  Amer- 
ica Ls  concerned  over  their  well-being.  A 
measure  of  dignity  and  respect  Is  as  im- 
portant to  the  elderly  as  is  economic 
sufBciency. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  '  Mr.  Brademas  ) . 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  from 
which  this  measure  has  come,  along  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkxns),  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  for  providing  the  House 
with  this  opportunity  to  extend  a  help- 
ing hand  toward  America's  elderly  citi- 
zens. I  urge  the  House  to  seize  that  op- 
portunity and  approve  H.R.  15657  over- 
whelmingly. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  support  the  purpose  and  pro- 
\1sions  of  the  Comprehensive  Older 
-Americans  Services  Amendments  of  1972. 

H.R.  15657  builds  upon  the  programs  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  Our  20 
million  citizens  who  are  65  years  old  or 
older  are  rightfully  entitled  to  the  serv- 
ices and  efQcient  administration  which 
this  bill  provides. 

Specifically,  the  bill: 

First.  Strengthens  the  Administration 
on  Aging  by  placing  the  Commissioner 
on  Aging  directly  imder  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  lim- 
iting the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
delegate  functions  to  other  agencies. 
Presently  the  Administration  on  Aging  is 
but  one  of  several  programs  under  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration. Programs  serving  older 
.\mericans  are  splintered  among  several 
agencies  and  are  often  uncoordinated.  By 
placing  the  Commissioner  in  an  inde- 
pendent position,  he  can  better  serve  as 
a  focal  point  within  HEW,  and  thereby 
better  reflect  the  concerns  of  the  elderly. 
Strengthening  the  position  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Administration  on  Aging 
was  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

Second.  Establishes  a  National  Infor- 
mation and  Resources  Center.  This  Cen- 
ter would  collect,  catalog,  publish,  and 
disseminate  information  on  the  problems 
and  programs  on  aging.  A  wide  range  of 
information  will  be  available  in  such 
areas  as  education,  employment,  trans- 
portation, housing,  and  recreation.  We 
need  to  do  a  better  job  of  getting  infor- 
mation to  the  elderly,  and  to  programs 
serving  the  elderly  at  the  local  and  State 
levels.  This  legislation  is  directed  toward 
this  purpose. 

Third.  Creates  a  Presidential  advisory 
committee.  An  advisory  committee  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President  and  would 
have  authority  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  existing  programs  and  call  atten- 


tion to  unmet  special  needs  of  older 
Americans.  The  committee  would  pre- 
pare .^  report  to  the  President  on  its  find, 
ings  and  this  report  would  be  trang. 
mitted  to  Congress  with  the  President's 
comments  and  recommendations. 

Fourth.  Strengthens  State  and  are* 
commissions  on  aging.  Under  provisiong 
of  the  bill,  the  State  and  area  commls- 
sions  will  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  the 
planning  and  delivery  of  services  to  the 
elderly.  One  State  agency  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  programs  in  such  areas  at 
transportation,  nutrition,  health  care, 
and  housing.  Area  agencies  would  be 
designated  by  the  State  agency  to  over- 
see and  coordinate  services  in  a  local 
area  and  to  insure  that  maximum  serv- 
ices are  provided  to  the  elderly  with  a 
minimum  of  duplication. 

The  bill  would  provide  State  programi 
with  $100  million  in  fiscal  year  1973; 
$200  million  in  fiscal  year  1974 ;  and  $300 
million  in  fiscal  year  1975.  Each  State 
would  be  allotted  an  amovmt  related  to 
its  population,  age  65  and  over.  Wiscon- 
sin, for  example  would  receive  $2,275,846. 
Fifth.  Authorizes  increased  funding 
for  training  and  research  in  the  area 
of  aging.  Multidisciplinary  centers  of 
gerontology  would  be  established  to  aid 
us  in  increasing  our  knowledge  about  the 
needs  and  how  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
elderly.  Such  centers  would  broaden  the 
training  of  the  specialists  serring  the 
elderly  in  the  related  fields  of  public 
health  and  social  work.  The  centers  will 
develop  models  for  the  planning  and 
delivery-  of  comprehensive  services  to 
older  persons  as  well  as  short-term  train- 
ing institutes. 

Sixth.  Provides  assistance  for  reno- 
vating, leasing,  and  renting  facilities  for 
senior  citizen  centers.  Centers  will  be 
located  within  convenient  reach  of  our 
elderly  population  and  will  provide  a  full 
array  of  services.  Such  centers  have  al- 
ready proved  their  value  in  several 
hundred  areas  throughout  the  Nation. 
In  the  Sixth  District  of  Wisconsin,  cen- 
ters to  meet  the  needs  of  older  people  are 
available  in  Fond  du  Lac.  Ripon,  Hym- 
outh,  and  Campbellsport. 

Seventh.  Expands  volimteer  oppor- 
tunities, including  the  popular  Poster 
Grandparent  program  and  the  Retired 
Senior  Volunteer  program.  The  Poster 
Grandparent  program  provides  part- 
time  volunteer  opportunities  for  low- 
income  persons  age  60  and  over  to  serve 
needy  children  in  institutions  on  a  per- 
son-to-person basis.  The  amendments 
will  allow  senior  citizens  to  serve  both 
children  and  adults  with  special  needs. 
For  example,  the  elderly  could  be 
served  in  their  own  homes,  in  nursing 
homes,  and  in  institutions.  The  RSVP 
[urogram  has  also  been  meeting  a  need  by 
enabling  older  citizens  to  play  a  role  in 
a  variety  of  needed  community  activities; 
$20  million  will  be  provided  for  these  two 
programs. 

Eighth.  Strengthens  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  by  authorizing  experi- 
mental projects  for  the  elderiy  in  such 
vital  areas  as  transportation.  houslM. 
and  education.  During  fiscal  year  1973, 
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$50  million  will  be  provided  to  show-  how 
these  important  needs  can  be  met. 

The  United  States  has  been  slow  in 
recognizing  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 
Prior  to  fiscal  year  1972,  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  received  less  than  S40  mil- 
lion for  all  its  programs.  In  fiscal  1972, 
this  was  increased  to  $100  million.  For 
fiscal  1973,  President  Nixon  has  asked 
for  almost  $259  million.  I  fully  support 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation  and  an 
appropriation  that  will  adequately  fund 
Its  provisions. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  the 
problems  of  the  elderly  have  at  long  last 
begim  to  receive  some  of  the  attention 
they  have  so  long  deserved.  For  too  long, 
these  problems  have  been  swept  under 
the  rug;  for  too  long,  the  elderly  them- 
selvee  have  been  largely  ignored.  We 
heard  so  much  about  the  War  on  Poverty, 
and  were  called  upon  to  speiid  billions  to 
fight  it:  yet  somehow,  those  crusaders 
often  neglected  to  notice  that  a  quarter 
of  our  poor  are  over  65.  although  only 
10  percent  of  our  population  is  over  65. 

It  is  true  that  medicare  is  now  an 
accepted  fact,  and  semor  citizens  across 
this  land  at  last  have  assurance  that 
meet  of  their  health  needs  will  be  met. 
But  continuing  review  and  improvement 
are  needed,  and  the  extension  of  medi- 
care to  cover  nursing  care  is  long  over- 
due. 

Last  month  Congress  raised  social 
security  payments  by  20  percent  across 
the  board.  I  not  only  voted  for  the  in- 
crease, I  voted  against  an  amendment 
which  sought  to  reduce  it  to  10  percent. 
Last  year,  there  was  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  benefits.  In  1970  there  was  a  15- 
percent  increase,  and  in  1968  there  was  a 
13-percent  increase.  I  voted  for  all  of 
these.  It  is  true  that  benefits  were  low 
to  begin  with,  and  that  inflation  though 
slowed,  has  been  great  during  this  peri- 
od. However,  the  flgtires  do  support  as 
fact  the  point  that  Congress  has  beg;m 
responding  to  the  serious  needs  of  our 
senior  citizens. 

SOCIAL     SECL'Rli  V      IMPROVZWINTB      NIJDKD 

I  hasten  to  add.  however,  that  we  have 
much  work  to  do  to  modernize  our  social 
security  ss^stem.  The  earnings  limitation 
needs  to  be  raised  and  eventually  elim- 
inated, so  as  to  encourage  our  senior  citi- 
zens to  help  themselves,  as  so  many  of 
them  are  wiUing  and  able  t-c  do.  Pull 
benefits  should  be  made  available  to 
men  at  age  62.  The  minimum  level  of 
benefits  should  receive  a  thorough  over- 
haul, so  that  those  who  have  worked 
under  social  security  for  many  years 
will  be  able  to  live  out  their  time  in 
reasonable  comfort.  Many  of  these  re- 
forms have  already  been  passed  by  the 
House  but  are  stuck  in  the  Senate,  held 
hostage  to  impopular  welfare  proposals. 

Indeed,  what  is  necessary  is  for  us  to 
at  last  recognize  that  the  time  has  come 
to  convert  social  security  to  a  basic  pen- 
sion program  covering  our  working  men 
and  women,  with  benefit  levels  high 
enough  to  insure  that  all  retired  people 
are  above  the  poverty  level.  As  a  Nation. 
we  must  make  a  commitment  to  assure 
that  after  working  a  lifetime,  people 
will  not  have  to  retire  into  poverty. 

While  making  these  improvements,  it 
is  time  for  us  to  have  a  thorough  review 


of  the  method  of  financing  the  social 
security  program.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
present  financing  system,  established 
during  the  1930's,  is  outdated  and  should 
be  changed. 

SERVICES    FOR    OLDER    AMERICANS 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  as  back- 
ground, it  was  particularly  pleasing  for 
me  to  be  able  to  %ote  this  week  for  the 
Comprehensive  Older  Americans  Services 
Amendments  of  1972.  This  bUl.  which  ex- 
tends lor  3  years  the  historic  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965.  came  to  the  floor  with 
impressive  bipartisan  support. 

Briefly  summarized,  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  bill.  H.R.  15657.  to  extend, 
strengthen,  and  modify  the  grant  pro- 
grams authorized  vmder  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  through  fiscal  year  1975. 
In  addition,  it  seeks  to : 

First.  Strengthen  the  role  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  as  a  focal  point 
of  Federal  concern  for  older  persons  and 
upgrading  its  organizational  status; 

Second.  Create  a  National  Advisory- 
Council: 

Tl-;ird.  Strengthen  State  agencies  on 
aging  as  the  focal  points  in  planning  and 
developing  service  systems  and  area 
agencies  for  providing  comprehensive  co- 
ordinated, community  based  services  for 
the  elderly; 

Fourth.  Establish  a  national  informa- 
tion and  resource  center  for  the  aging, 
and  develop  a  network  of  information 
and  referral  sources  in  the  States  and 
commimities ; 

Fifth.  Provide  authority  to  lease,  reno- 
vate and  construct  multipurpose  senior 
centers  through  grants,  contracts  or 
mortgage  insurance  and  support  staffing 
grants  for  the  initial  operation  of  such 
centers  Eind  the  delivery  of  social  serv- 
ices; 

Sixth.  Expand  the  research,  demon- 
stration, and  training  programs  of  the 
act  and  authorize  the  establishment  and 
support  of  multidisciplinary  centers  of 
gerontology ; 

Seventh.  Expand  the  National  Older 
Americans  Volunteer  program — includ- 
ing Foster  Grandparents  and  the  retired 
senior  volimteer  programs; 

Eighth.  Assuring  that  the  nutrition 
program  for  the  elderly  is  operated, 
wherever  possible,  in  conjimctlon  with 
comprehensive,  coordinated  service  sys- 
tems developed  under  title  m:  and 

Ninth.  Provide  for  special  impact  dem- 
onstrations in  the  areas  of  transporta- 
tion, housing,  employment,  preretire- 
ment, and  continuing  education  as  a  part 
of  comprehensive,  coordinated  service 
systems  for  the  elderly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  point 
out  that  earlier  this  year,  Congress  passed 
legislation  extending  and  expanding  low- 
cost  nutritional  programs  for  the  aged. 
I  supported  this  needed  legislation. 
WHrre  house  coNrEROfci  on  acdcg 
During  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging,  held  in  December  1971,  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  invite  the  New  Hamp- 
shire delegates  to  my  office.  They  pro- 
vided both  information  on  and  added 
emphasis  to  the  problems  of  our  older 
citizens.  I  remember  that  there  was  some 
question  whether  tangible  results  would 
flow  from  the  conference.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  yesterday. 


following  as  it  does  so  closely  the  20 -per- 
cent hike  in  social  security  benefits, 
should  provide  a  clear  affirmative  answer. 
What  has  come  about  is  that  there  Is  a 
new  visibility  and  emphasis  on  the  needs 
of  senior  citizens.  Hopefully,  this  will 
give  momentum  to  meeting  other  prob- 
lems, such  as  reforming  social  security, 
providing  decent  housing  at  a  cost  the 
elderly  can  afford,  meeting  the  serious 
transportation  needs  of  the  aged,  and 
finding  ways  to  better  utilize  the  often 
neglected  but  very  valuable  experience 
and  abilities  of  our  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  similar  legislation.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Comprehensive  Older 
Americans  Services  Amendments  of 
1972,  and  commend  our  colleagues  Con- 
gressman John  Brademas  and  Chairman 
Carl  Perkins  for  their  leadership  and 
initiative  in  developing  the  proposal  un- 
der consideration  today.  The  provisions 
included  in  this  bill  clearly  indicate  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  needs  of  our  senior 
citizens,  and  of  the  effectiveness  of  exist- 
ing programs  in  meeting  those  needs. 

The  problems  of  our  nearly  20  milhon 
senior  citizens  are  serious  ones,  deserving 
special  attention  and  demanding  special 
solutions.  They  are  problems  involving 
inadequate  housing,  poor  nutrition,  in- 
sufficient health  care,  and  loneliness. 
Each  of  these  problems  contributes  to 
the  isolation  of  our  senior  citizens  from 
the  mainstream  of  today's  activities. 

Our  senior  citizens  deserve  a  retire- 
ment of  security,  honor,  and  dignity.  The 
bill  before  us  extends,  strengthens,  and 
improves  existing  law.  making  it  possi- 
ble to  develop  comprehensive  programs 
that  will  encourage  older  Americans  to 
participate  fully  in  community  life,  and 
help  provide  them  with  the  resources  to 
do  so. 

Key  provisions  of  the  bill  are  designed 
to  correct  organizational  defliciencies 
which  have  constrained  the  potential  ef- 
fectiveness of  existing  programs.  First, 
H.R.  15657  strengthens  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  by  reas- 
serting the  Congressional  mandate  to  the 
Commissioner  on  Aging  and  giving  him 
the  powers  and  re«>onsibihtlfcs  he  needs 
to  carry  out  effective  programs  for  older 
people  and  to  work  on  a  more  equal  basis 
with  other  agencies  which  have  pro- 
prams  of  benefit  to  the  aged. 

Further,  the  bill  strengtnens  the  State 
agencies  authorized  by  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965,  title  m,  by  leasserting 
the  requirement  for  a  sole  State  agency. 
by  increasing  the  funding  available  for 
the  administration  of  the  State  plan  re- 
qmred  under  title  in.  by  giving  large 
diverse  States  certain  latitude  with  re- 
rpect  to  determining  planning  areaa 
within  the  States,  and  by  establishing 
State  information  and  referral  services 
In  efforts  to  focus  greater  attention 
and  resources  on  problems  unique  to 
older  Americans,  the  bill  creates  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  the  Aging, 
a  committee  to  advise  and  assist  the 
Pi-esident  on  matters  relatins  to  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  older  Americans.  Aside  from 
making  aimual  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  for  new 
programs  and  activities  for  older  Amer- 
icans, the  Council  is  charged  with  mak- 
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ing  two  very  important  studies:  first,  a 
itudy  of  the  inter- relationships  of  bene- 
l\[  programs  for  the  elderly  operated  by 
Fedora! ,  State,  and  local  government; 
and  second,  a  study  of  the  combined  im- 
pact of  all  uxes  on  the  elderly. 

As  a  further  step  to  highlight  the 
needs  of  senior  citizens.  H.R.  15657  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
formation and  Resource  Center  within 
the  Administration  on  Aging.  The  major 
objective  of  the  Center  would  be  to  col- 
lect, review,  organize,  publish,  and  dis- 
seminate Information  and  data  related 
to  the  particular  problems  caused  by 
cluing. 

The  bill  also  extends  research  and 
traiiiing  programs,  authorizing  grants 
for  the  establishment  of  muludLscipli- 
nary  centers  of  gerontology  and  the  sup- 
port of  existing  centers.  Establisliment 
of  such  centers,  with  primary  focus  on 
recruiting  and  training  persormel,  should 
help  attract  students  to  the  field  and 
build  the  necessary  expertise  for  han- 
dling the  special  problems  experienced 
by  the  elderly. 

The  most  important  obligation  we 
have  to  our  senior  citizens,  in  my  jiidg- 
ment,  is  to  allow  them  to  live  a  full  life, 
with  the  opportunity  to  make  contribu- 
tions of  their  own  and  participate  in 
life  in  a  meaningftU  way.  The  establish- 
ment of  multipurpose  senior  centers,  to 
provide  focal  points  within  local  com- 
munities for  the  pronsion  of  comprehen- 
sive social  services  for  older  people,  will 
help  meet  tliat  obligation.  Strenfethening 
of  the  Retired  Senior  Voltmt-eer  Pro- 
gram— RS\T — and  expansion  of  the  fos- 
ter grandparent  program  will  also  help 
provide  an  opportunity  for  older  Ameri- 
cans to  contribute  their  talents  and  abil- 
ities to  their  community. 

And  finally,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  special  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  older  per- 
sons in  the  areas  of  housmg,  transpor- 
tation, employment,  continuing  eauca- 
tion,  and  preretirement  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  15657.  the  Com- 
prehensive Older  Americans  Services 
Amendments  of  1972,  will.  I  believe, 
achieve  its  goal  of  providing  more  com- 
prehensive services,  more  effectively,  to 
more  senior  citizens.  I  urge  the  support 
of  all  our  colleagues. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  'Mr  Br.«)emas>  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  biU  H.R, 
15657 

The  que.st:on  was  taken. 

Mr  QLTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
1.S  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  351.  nays  3.  not  voting  78, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  263 1 

YE.AS— 351 


.\hbltt 

.\ddftbbo 

Anderson.  Til 

.\bemethy 

.\:exancl^>r 

Andrews. 

.\bzug 

.\nderscn. 

N.  E)ak. 

.\clains 

Calif. 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

-trends 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Aspln 

Aspinall 

BadUlo 

Baker 

Barrett 

Beglch 

Bell 

Bennett 

Betts 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brascu 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Byron 

Cabell 

Caffery 

Camp 

Carey.  N.T. 

Carlson 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 

D(  n  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
CoUlns.  ni. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conover 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garja 
Dellenback 
DeUuras 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drinan 
DiUakl 
Duncan 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif 
Ell  berg 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fascell 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
FTaaer 

Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 


Prey 

Puqua 

Gallflanakis 

Garmatz 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlflln 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hatina 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hicks,  Wash, 
milis 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hunt 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnaon.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kartb 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Seating 
Kee 
Keith 
Semp 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Koch 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lent 
Lloyd 
Long.  Md. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McColllEter 
McCormack 
McCulIoch 
McDade 
McE^^'en 
McPall 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
MalUiard 
MaUary 
Maim 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathls,  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills,  Md. 
Mintsh 
Mink 
Mizell 


,  ni. 

,  N.Y. 


Va. 


Mollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Moas 

Murphy, 

Murphy, 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

ONelll 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

PtirceU 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Ballsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblnaon, 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Say lor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Bchwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Shnver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WilUam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson.  Oa. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tteman 
Udall 
tniman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 


Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Wa^gonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wliltten 


Hall 


Widnall 

Wiggins 
WlUiams 
Wilson.  Bob 
WUscn, 

Charles  H. 
Wlnu 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyalt 

NAYS— 3 

Landgrebe 


Wydler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablocki 

Zion 

Zwach 


Schmltz 


NOT  VOTING — 78 


Abourezk 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bergland 
Blanton 
Blainik 
Boiling 
Broomfleld 
Broyhill.  N.C. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Carney 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clay 
Colmer 
Curl  in 
Davis,  Ga. 
Delaney 
Diggs 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dowdy 
du  Pont 
Dwyer 


Ecl-hardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Evius,  Tenn 

Findley 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Goldwater 

Hagan 

Halpern 

Hansen.  Wash 

Heberi 

Hunpate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kuykendall 

Laudrum 

Link 

Long.  La. 

McClure 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMillan 


Metcalfe 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mlnshall 

Mitchell 

Mosher 

O'Konski 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Podell 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Raricl: 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rogers 

Rousselot 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sar  banes 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Spence 

Stelger. 

Stokes 

Stuckey 

Whalley 


Wis. 


So  I  two-thirds  having  voted  in  fnvor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 
Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  McDonald. 
Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  du  Pont. 
Mrs.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Belcher. 
Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  O'Konski. 
Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Broyhill  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 
Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr  Ryan. 
Mr  Stokes  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 
Mr    Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  McClure. 
Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Flnley. 
Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Robison  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Clay  with  Mr  Gallagher. 
Mr.  Rc,5ers  with  Mr.  Jonas. 
Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Spence. 
Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 
Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Link  with  Mr,  Goldwater. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Pelly. 
Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Whalley. 
Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Liong  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  McMillan. 
Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Halpern. 
Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Mosher. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas, 
Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington    with    Mrs. 
Dwyer. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Pettis. 
Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Curlin  with  Mr.  I»ryor  of  Arkansas. 
Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

Hagan  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mitchell  with  Mr,  Seiberling. 

Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Kuyken- 


Mr 
Mr, 
Mr, 
dan. 
Mr 
Mr 


Abourezk  with  Mr.  St   Germain. 
Carney  with  Mr.  Hungate. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  armounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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ROGERS    FAVORS    OLDER    AMERI- 
CANS AMENDMENTS 

iMr  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  National  Commis- 
sion on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse,  I 
was  attending  open  hearings  on  the  Sen- 
ate side  of  the  Capitol  when  the  vote  on 
the  Comprehensive  Older  Americans 
Services  Amendments  of  1972  was  taken. 

Unfortunately,  I  arrived  just  after  the 
final  vote  was  tallied  and  although  the 
351  to  3  vote  was  overwhelmingly  in 
favor,  I  would  like  to  go  on  record  as 
supporting  the  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion. _^__^^___^ 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
rense  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  iust  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  SURPLUS  PROP- 
ERTY FOR  USE  AS  HISTORIC 
MONUMENTS 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  'S. 
11521  to  facilitate  the  preservation  of 
historic  monuments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 

(The  Clerk  read  as  follows: ) 

S.  1152 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Pepresentatiics  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Co7igress  assembled,  Tliat  section 
203  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  484),  is  further  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  203(kii3)  as  section 
203(k)(4)  and  by  adding  a  new  section 
203 (k)  1 3)  as  follows; 

"(k)(3)  Without  monetary  consideration 
to  the  United  States,  the  Administrator  may 
convev  to  any  State,  political  subdivision,  in- 
strumentalities thereof,  or  municipality,  all 
of  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  any  surplus  real  and  related 
personal  property  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  determined  is  suitable  and  de- 
su^ble  for  use  as  a  historic  mounment.  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public.  No  property  shall 
be  determined  to  be  suitable  or  desirable  for 
use  as  a  historic  monument  except  in  con- 
formity with  the  recommendation  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board  on  National  Parks.  Historic 
Sites"  Buildings  and  Monuments  established 
by  section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  for 
the  preservation  of  historic  American  sites, 
buildings,  objects,  and  antiquities  of  na- 
tional significance,  and  for  other  purposes', 
approved  August  21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666).  and 
only  so  much  of  any  such  property  shall  be 
so  determined  to  be  suitable  or  desirable  for 
such  use  as  Is  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  proper  observation  of  Its  historic 
features. 

"(A)  The  Administrator  may  authorize  tise 
of  any  property  conveyed  under  this  subsec- 
tion or  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as 
amended,  for  revenue-producing  activities  If 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (1)  determines 
that  such  activities  are  compatible  with  use 
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of  the  property  for  historic  moniunent  pur- 
poses, (11)  approves  the  grantees  plan  for  re- 
pair, rehabilitation,  restoration,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  property,  and  (ill)  Approves  the 
grantee's  plan  for  financing  repair,  rehabilita- 
tion, restoration,  and  maintenance  of  the 
property.  The  Secretary  shaU  not  approve  a 
financial  plan  uiUess  It  provides  that  Incomes 
In  excess  of  costs  of  repair,  rehabilitation,  res- 
toration, and  maintenance  shall  be  used  by 
the  grantee  only  for  public  historic  preserva- 
tion, park,  or  recreational  purposes.  The  Ad- 
ministrator mav  not  authorize  any  usee  un- 
der this  subsection  until  the  Secretary  has 
examined  and  approved  the  accounting  and 
financial  procedures  used  by  the  grantee.  The 
Secretary  may  periodically  audit  the  records 
of  the  grantee,  directly  related  to  the  prop- 
erty conveyed. 

"'(B)  The  deed  of  conveyance  of  any  sur- 
plus real  property  disposed  of  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection — 

"(i)  shaU  provide  that  all  such  property 
shaU  be  used  and  maintained  for  historic 
monument  ptirposes  in  perpettUty,  and  that 
in  the  event  that  the  property  ceases  to  be 
used  or  maintained  for  that  purpose,  aU  or 
any  portion  of  the  property  shall,  in  its  then 
existing  condition,  at  the  option  of  the  United 
States,  revert  to  the  United  States;  and 

••(ID  may  contain  such  additional  terms, 
reservations,  restrictions,  and  conditions  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Administrator  to 
be  necessary  to  safeguard  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States. 

"(C)  'States'  as  used  In  this  subsection,  in- 
cludes the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States." 

SBC  2.  Section  13(h)  of  the  Svirplus  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1944  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1622(h)  )  Is 
reptealed. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   BROOKS.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr  Speaker,  S.  1152  was  unanimously 
approved  on  June  14.  1972,  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  The 
objective  of  S.  1152  is  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  obtaining  and  pre- 
serving surplus  Federal  properties  having 
historic  or  arclutectural  significance. 
Without  this  legislation,  many  former 
Federal  buildings  having  historic  or 
architectural  significance  will  probably 
face  destruction.  Our  Nation  has  already 
lost  too  many  of  Its  historical  and  archi- 
tectural treasures.  As  we  are  approach- 
ing our  Nation's  bicentennial  era.  It 
would  be  especiaUy  fitting  for  Congress 
to  pass  legislation  that  would  help  pre- 
serve these  former  Federal  buildings  and 
other  properties  that  constitute  a  valua- 
ble part  of  our  Nation's  heritage. 

S.  1152  provides  that  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion—GSA— may  convey  Federal  surplus 
real  and  related  personal  property  for 
historic  monument  purposes  to  State 
and  local  governments  and  other  public 
bodies,  without  monetary  consideration, 
provided  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior first  determines  that  the  property 
is  suitable  and  desirable  for  use  as  an 
historic  monument  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  S.  1152  further  provides  that  the 
Administrator  of  GSA,  in  his  discretion, 
may  authorize  revenue-producing  use  of 


these  properties,  if  the  Secretary-  of  the 
Interior  has  first  determined  that  such 
activities  are  compatible  with  the  use  of 
the  property  for  liistoric  monument  pur- 
poses and  has  approved  the  grantee  s 
plan  for  repair,  rehabilitation,  restora- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  the  property, 
as  well  as  the  grantee's  plan  for  financ- 
ing this  work  and  future  preservation 
activities. 

This  feature  of  S.  1152  is  a  departure 
from  present  law.  Currently.  State  and 
local  governments  may  receive,  without 
cost.  Federal  surplus  properties  for  his- 
toric monument  use.  However,  the  term 
historic  ttionument  has  been  defined  to 
mean  using  a  donated  property  only  as 
a   passive   memorial.   Active   utilization 
was  precluded.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments,  therefore,   find   it   economicaUy 
difficult  to  accept  and  maintain  surplus 
Federal  buildings  of  historic  and  archi- 
tectural significance.  This  bill  provides  a 
mechanism,  with  appropriate  controls,  to 
allow  the  reciplente  of  these  properties 
to  use  them  in  order  to  help  defray  the 
costs  of  repair,  rehabilitation,  preserva- 
tion and  maintenance. 

S.  1152  relies  upon  the  experience  and 
expertise  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  determine  the  suitability  and  desir- 
ability of  using  a  particular  property 
for  historic  monument  purposes.  He  is 
given  the  authority  to  determine  whether 
any  plan  that  a  grantee  may  have  for 
revenue-producing  activities  is  compat- 
ible with  the  property's  use  as  an  his- 
toric monument. 

S.  1152  also  recognizes  the  unique  ex- 
pertise of  the  Administrator  of  GSA  in 
utilizing  and  disposing  of  surplus  Fed- 
eral property.  Accordingly,  the  adminis- 
tration is  given  authority  to  make  the 
actual  conveyance;  authority  to  permit 
revenue-producing  activities  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Interior;  and 
the  right  to  set  conditions  and  restric- 
tions on  the  conveyance  of  the  property 
which  the  Administrator  may  determine 
necessary  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

The  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  has  recommended 
adoption  of  two  amendments  to  S.  1152: 
First.  On  page  2,  line  17,  after  "sub- 
section," insert  "or  the  Surplus  Property 
Act  of  1944,  as  amended,". 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
give  retroactive  effect  to  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation  so  that  properties  pre- 
viously conveyed  for  historic  monument 
use  under  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1944  can  be  used  for  revenue-producing 
activities,  provided  that  the  pertinent 
provisions  of  S.  1152  are  met. 

Second.  On  page  3.  Ihie  3,  strike  out 
"pubUc  park  or  recreational  purposes" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "public  historic 
preservation,  park,  or  recreational  pur- 
poses." 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
insure  that  any  income  from  these  prop- 
erties in  excess  of  the  costs  of  repair,  re- 
habilitation, restoration  and  mainte- 
nance will  be  used  for  public  historic 
preservation  purposes. 

S.  1152  will  benefit  many  citizens  of 
the  United  States  while  costing  the  Gov- 
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emment  only  some  minor  administrative 
expenses.  Although  the  Oovemment 
might  lose  some  revenues  by  donating 
these  properties  rather  than  selling 
them,  this  anticipated  revenue  lass  is  m- 
slgnlflcant  compared  to  the  immense 
contribution  that  preservation  of  these 
buildings  will  make  to  our  Nation's  herit- 
age. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  favorable  consid- 
eration of  S.  1152  by  the  House 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes,  I  would  be  pleased 
to  yield. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  Under  the  present  surplus  prop- 
erty law,  after  the  other  Federal  agencies 
determine  they  do  not  need  the  building, 
and  the  building  is  not  to  be  used  for 
education  or  health  purposes,  the  munici- 
pality or  county  government  can  acquire 
at  less  than  appraised  vsUue  certain  Fed- 
eral surplus  properties  for  locsJ  use.  I  am 
not  arguing  with  the  gentleman.  I  just 
want  to  make  sure. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute  to  handle  this  query. 

Mr.  KYL.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  us 
whether  it  could  be  possible  after  this 
date  for  any  community  or  siny  govern- 
ment entity  wanting  to  take  over  a  sur- 
plus Federal  building  to  say  it  is  of  his- 
torical significance ;  therefore,  we  should 
get  it  free,  and  we  will  he  able  to  use  it 
as  our  seat  of  city  government,  county 
government,  et  cetera? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Not  necessarily.  They 
have  to  meet  the  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
to  first  determine  that  the  property  is 
suitable  and  desirable  for  use  as  a  his- 
toric monument.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior must  then  determine  that  the  pro- 
posed use  is  compatible  with  the  prop- 
erty's historical  and.  or  architectural 
features.  If  a  potential  recipient  wants  to 
use  a  surplus  building  as  a  city  hall,  and 
he  meets  the  requirements,  then  he  will 
be  able  to.  If  he  wants  to  make  it  into 
a  honky-tonk,  I  do  not  believe  that  would 
qualify. 

Mr.  KYL.  But  there  are  hard  require- 
ments regarding  the  stipulation  of  a  his- 
toric site  or  monument? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  KYL.  To  allay  another  suspicion 
that  might  be  harbored  by  some  indi- 
viduals, m  the  report  it  says  S.  1152  will 
prlm:irtly  encompass  a  group  of  surplus 
buildings,  or  buildings  soon  to  become 
surplus,  that  have  been  used  either  as 
post  ofBces.  custom  houses,  or  other  Fed- 
eral office  space.  Did  either  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  or  the  House  have  in 
mind  certain  specific  buildings  when  it 
wrote  this  acf 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Not  particularly.  This 
bill  was  originally  introduced  in  the 
House  by  the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford 
and  by  the  Honorable  Bella  Abzug. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

Mr  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  1  additional  minute. 


Mr.  BROOKS.  At  that  time  I  believe 
that  ihey  might  have  had  specific  build- 
ings in  mind.  But  the  legislation  itself 
would  potentially  apply  to  buildings 
throughout  the  United  States.  Several 
Members  have  indicated  to  me  their  own 
Ijersonal  interest  because  of  a  building 
or  site  in  their  districts.  But  generally. 
S.  1152  is  legislation  that  would  make 
this  opportunity  available  to  every  por- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  .support  of  S. 
1152  which  provides  an  added  incentive 
for  the  preservation  of  Am.erica's  his- 
toric properties. 

This  bill  Is  a  bipartisan  effort,  recom- 
mended by  the  President,  and  reported 
imanlmously  by  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee. 

Over  the  years,  the  public  has  become 
increasingly  aware  of  our  country's  tra- 
ditions and  heritage.  In  support  of  this 
awareness,  Congress  has  provided  an  ex- 
panded package  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  enlarge  our  parklands.  rec- 
reation areas,  wildlife  refuges,  •wilder- 
ness reserves,  and  historic  monuments 
and  places.  As  we  approach  the  bicenten- 
nial of  our  founding,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  people's  feeling  and  awareness  of  the 
greatness  of  our  Nation  and  society  will 
grow.  The  biU  before  us  is  comparatively 
modest  in  nature,  but  I  believe  it  will 
contribute  to  this  cause. 

For  many  years  now  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  the  General  Services  Admini- 
stration has  been  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  preserving  our  his- 
tr-ic  heritage.  The  Interior  Department 
Las  performed  exemplary  service  in 
identifying  historic  properties.  Where 
funds  exist  and  national  significance  is 
determined,  they  establish,  manage  and 
preserve  such  properties  on  a  national 
basis.  The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, for  its  part,  has  exercised  authority 
conferred  upon  it  by  Congress  in  1944 
to  make  surplus  Federal  property  avail- 
able to  State  and  local  governments  for 
historic  monument  purposes  where  such 
properties  are  deemed  to  have  more  of 
a  regional  or  local,  rather  than  national 
significance.  This  authority  has  been  put 
to  good  use  by  GSA  over  the  years  so  that 
many  places  of  historic  significance  have 
been  preserved  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  destroyed. 

Up  to  the  present,  however,  the  law 
has  been  interpreted  to  prohibit  the  gen- 
eration of  revenue  from  such  surplus 
properties  with  the  exception  of  any 
limited  admission  fees  that  could  be  ex- 
acted for  visits  to  museums  that  might 
be  set  up  in  connection  with  the  historic 
places.  The  practical  effect  of  tills  pro- 
hibition has  been  to  limit  the  amount  of 
property  that  could  be  accepted  by  State 
or  local  governments  since,  in  the  absence 
of  a  property's  revenue-producing  ca- 
pacity, such  governments  lack  sufficient 
resources  to  maintain  or  preserve  such 
properties.  The  purpose  of  S.  1152  is  to 
overcome  this  impediment. 

This  bill  authorizes  GSA,  when  convey- 
ing surplus  property  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  historic  monument  pur- 


poses, to  authorize  the  use  of  such  prop- 
erty for  revenue-producing  purposes. 
Recognizing  full  well,  however,  the  po- 
tential for  misuse  that  this  new  grant  of 
authority  possesses,  the  committee  has 
been  exceedingly  careful  to  surround  ;t 
with  safeguards. 

First,  only  those  properties  will  be 
determined  suitable  for  historic  monu- 
ment purposes  which  conform  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory-  Board 
on  National  Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Build- 
ings, and  Monuments. 

Second,  any  conveyed  property  may 
only  be  used  for  revenue-producing  pur- 
poses if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  de- 
termines that  such  use  will  be  compatible 
with  the  historic  nature  of  the  property. 
This  compatibility  requirement  is  one  of 
the  most  essential  safeguards  in  the  bill 
because  it  seeks  to  assure  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  historic  character  of  the  con- 
veyed property  in  the  face  of  any  threat 
to  prostitute  such  character  to  revenue- 
producing  purposes.  As  we  on  the  com- 
mittee see  it,  a  historic  property — such 
as  a  post  office  or  custom  house — could  be 
remodeled  to  include  offices  or  even  shops 
But.  such  would  have  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  structure  in  a  way  that  pre- 
served its  historic  character.  Gaudy,  bi- 
zarre or  honky-tonk  facilities  are  not  to 
be  permitted.  In  providing  for  revenue- 
producing  facilities,  moreover,  every  ef- 
fort must  be  made  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  public  to  at  least  part  of  a 
building  in  order  to  permit  its  examina- 
tion. 

Third.  Interior  is  required  to  approve 
all  arrangements  for  the  repair,  reha- 
bilitation, restoration,  and  maintenance 
of  the  property  as  well  as  the  grantee's 
plans  for  financing  such  arrangements. 
Fourth,  while  it  is  not  anticipated  that 
significant  revenues  will  be  generated  on 
a  property  in  excess  of  that  needed  to 
finance  restoration,  repair,  and  related 
arrangements,  any  excess  that  is  gen- 
erated must  be  used  by  the  grantee  only 
for  historic  preservation,  park,  or  rec- 
reational purposes,  as  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Fifth,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  ex- 
amining and  approving  the  accounting 
and  financial  procedures  used  by  the 
grantee,  as  well  as  being  authorized  to 
periodically  audit  the  grantee's  records. 
Sixth,  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized  to  withhold  the  con- 
veyance of  any  property  under  this  act 
unless  he  is  satisfied  that  all  the  above 
conditions  are  met. 

Seventh,  every  deed  of  conveyance 
shall  contain  provisions  providing  for  the 
reversion  of  the  property  to  the  Govern- 
ment if  any  of  the  above  safeguards  are 
violated  or  if  the  property  ceases  to  be 
used  for  historic  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  upon  this  legisla- 
tion as  a  meaningful  contribution  to  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  the 
historic  tradition  of  our  coimtry.  Its  pas- 
sage can  be  looked  upon  as  a  worthy  as- 
sist to  our  bicentennial  celebration  that 
is  fast  approaching.  I  urge  its  adoption, 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BUCH.'VNAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 


My  ir,  1972 
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Mr  OXJDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
r«rt  of  tills  legislation.  I  tiilnk  it  is  an 
Scellent  act.  I  thank  the  gentieman  for 

^iSe^Hlstoric  Monument  Conveyance 
Act  stands  as  a  beacon  of  Ught  on  the 
horizon  to  Uiose  of  us  with  a  deep  and 
abiding  interest  in  historic  preservation. 
It  remedies  a  long-standing  problem  that 
has  plagued  State   and  local   govern- 
mental units  seeking  to  acquire  Federal 
excess  property  witii  local  historical  or 
architectural  significance.  While  the  Sur- 
plus Property  Act  of  1944  provided  for 
the  conveyance  of  excess  Federal  prop- 
erty to  State  and  local  bodies  for  the 
nurpose  of  historic  preservation,  subse- 
quent interpretation  of  the  act  prohibited 
the  property    from   being   used   as   a 
revenue-producing    unit    to   offset   the 
often  significant  costs  of  rehabilitation, 
restoration,    repair    and    maintenance. 
Ttus,  many   local   jurisdictions   which 
sought  to  acquire  and  preserve  their  his- 
toric sites  lacked  the  financial  resources 
to  restore  and  maintain  the  property. 
The  Historic  Monument  Conveyance  Act 
seeks  to  overcome  this  financial  obstacle 
to  historic  preservation. 

This  legislation  enables  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  convey  to  a 
State  or  locsil  body,  without  monetary 
consideration,  surplus  Federal  property 
that  is  determined  by  the  Secretary'  of 
the  Interior  to  have  local  or  regional  his- 
toric or  architectural  significance.  The 
act  also  provides  that  the  property  so 
conveyed  may  be  used  for  revenue  pro- 
ducing activities  if  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  determined  that  such  ac- 
tivities are  compatible  with  the  use  of 
the  property  for  historic  monument  pur- 
poses. 

With  the  200th  Anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  our  Nation  approaching,  every 
American  has  a  keen  awareness  of  our 
rich  national  history.  A  history  laden 
with  significance  for  each  of  us.  A  his- 
tory the  Historic  Monument  Conveyance 
.Act  will  make  easier  to  preserve. 

One  local  landmark  which  has  histori- 
cal significance  for  residents  of  my  dis- 
trict, indeed  for  many  people  through- 
out our  Nation,  are  the  buildings  located 
at  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Cen- 
ter Annex  in  Forest  Glen,  Md.  Numbered 
among  these  buildings  are  some  that  ap- 
peared at  the  Chicago  Worlds  Exposition 
of  1898.  Historic  and  architectural  styles 
of  different  lands  and  periods  are  repre- 
sented among  these  buildings.  These 
structures  represent  a  significant  period 
of  American  architecture — an  eclectic 
style  of  architecture  which  was  widely 
used  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
centurv'.  This  legislation  could  well  pro- 
vide one  solution  to  the  problems  pre- 
sented in  the  possible  preservation  of 
these  buildings  on  their  site  at  Forest 
Glen,  Md. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution.  I 
concur  in  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
nian  from  New  Jersey. 


Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  am  going  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
direct  question:  Would  this  permit  our 
Oovenunrait  to  turn  over  to  tiie  city  of 
New  York  the  post  office,  the  Morgan 
Station  Post  Office  we  had  debated  here 
some  time  ago?  Is  this  post  office  again 
in  this  picture? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  No.  It  ha*  not  been 
recommended  as  a  monument  by  the 
Advisory  Bosad  on  National  Parks,  His- 
toric Sites,  Buildings,  and  Monuments 
and  it  has  not  been  approved  by  either 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. Ths  bill  covers  only  those 
properties  which  will  be  determined  to 
have  historic  purposes  and  which  con- 
form to  the  recommendations  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board. 

Mr.  FA8CELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not 
true,  in  response  to  the  query  just  made, 
that  the  present  law  with  respect  to 
quaUfying  a  piece  of  property  or  a  his- 
toric monument  remains  unchanged?  So 
this  bill  does  not  affect  that  process  one 
way  or  the  other.  Under  the  present  law. 
a  building  can  qualify  if  it  is  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
National  Park  Advisory  Board,  whatever 
the  exact  titie  of  it  is.  If  it  qualifies  under 
the  present  law,  it  can  continue  to  do  so 
under  this  bill.  All  this  bill  does,  once 
the  Department  of  Interior  has  approved 
the  site,  is  permit  submission  of  a  plan 
for  revenue-producing  operations  on  the 
historic  site  subject  to  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  GSA,  so 
the  present  law  on  designation  remains 
unchanged. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  The  gentieman  from 
Florida  has  answered  with  clarity  and 
eloquence  as  well  as  accuracy. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  answer 
the  specific  question  raised  by  the  gentie- 
man, this  does  not  Involve  in  any  way 
the  post  office  in  New  York.  If  any  build- 
ing would  come  under  this,  it  would  be 
the  Customs  House.  This  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Morgan  Post  Office,  which  is 
not  a  historic  site  under  this  bill  In  my 
judgment. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to 
have  that  clarification,  because  fimny 
things  happen.  We  get  these  buildhigs 
classified  in  one  respect,  and  the  next 
thing  I  know,  they  are  being  used  for 
something  else.  I  was  curious  about  it, 
because  it  does  permit  renting  out  of 
faculties  and  buildings.  We  beat  that 
Morgan  Station  bill,  and  I  am  interested 
to  know  if  we  have  to  beat  It  again. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  H  it  is  found  that  a 
building  is  being  used  for  other  than  that 
for  which  it  was  approved,  it  can  be  taken 
back  by  the  Federal  Government  under 


this  legislation.  Also,  it  is  not  anticipated 
there  will  be  significant  revenues  gen- 
erally raised  on  the  properties  so  con- 
veyed In  excess  of  that  needed  to  finance 
restoration  and  repairs  and  related  ar- 
rangements, but  any  excess  generated 
must  be  used  by  the  grantees  only  for 
park,  recreational,  and  historic  presenta- 
tion purposes  as  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Mr.   GROSS.   Mr.   Speaker,   will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa.  ,,  ,v,„ 
Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  understand  this  des- 
ignates the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as 
the  authorizing  authority  and  he  alone? 
Mr  BUCHANAN.  There  has  to  be  ap- 
proval at  the  outeet  by  the  Advisoo' 
Board  on  National  Parks,  Historic  Sites, 
Buildings  and  Monuments,  the  Secre- 
tarj-  of  the  Interior  and  the  General 
Services  Administration. 
Mr.  GROSS.  All  three? 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.  They  all  have  au- 
thority in  this  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  appoint*  the  Ad- 
visory Board? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  That  is  set  up  under 
law  already,  and  this  simply  continues 
that  arrangement,  as  provided  under  cur- 
rent law.  This  does  not  change  anyiiiing 
in  that  respect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  pick  any  of  the  members  of  the 
Advisory  Board? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN,  It  is  by  statute,  1  will 
say  to  the  gentieman.  He  does  not  name 
the  advisory  board. 

Mr.  GROSS.  He  does  not  name  the  ad- 
visory board? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  No,  sir,  although  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  one  of  the 
twenty  members  of  the  council.  We  do 
not  change  anything  about  that  setup  in 
this  legislation.  All  requirements  stand 
which  are  present  requirements. 

Mr.  GROSS,  But  once  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  designates  an  historic 
hionument  there  is  no  provision  for  com- 
ing back  to  the  Congress  for  further 
authorization  or  confirmation? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Nothing  changes 
about  that,  either.  The  only  thing  which 
changes  is  to  let  them  generate  revenue 
The  whole  thing  remains  the  same  ex- 
cept that  a  State  or  local  government  can 
generate  revenue,  with  restrictions  and 
as  approved  by  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Inte- 
rior. They  can  generate  certam  revenues 
on  that  property,  which  revenues  must 
be  used  for  historic  restoration  or  pres- 
ervation or  other  such  purposes,  and 
which  purposes  have  to  be  approved  in 
advance. 

Nothing  is  changed  otherwise  by  the 
law.  It  is  just  letting  property  that  could 
already  be  conveyed  also  produce  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  revenue  to  help  the  State 
and  local  government*  restore  and  main- 
tain such  property. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  curious  as  to  how  the 
bill  got  into  the  hands  of  the  committee 
I  do  not  question  the  broad  jurisdic- 
tion or  the  Cwnmittee  on  Government 
Operations,  but  is  this  not  more  impor- 
tantly a  matter  for  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  rather  than  me  Comnait- 
tee  on  Government  Operations? 
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Mr.  BUCHANAN.  It  Ls  surplus  property 
legislation,  which  is  normally  handled 
by  the  Government  Activities  Subcom- 
mittee chaired  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
legislauon. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Patman)  . 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pati«an 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order. ) 

CHAIRMAN     PATMAN     ANNOCNCKS    HKAXINOS    ON 
PIXSIDXNT'S    mSASTES    LXGISLATTON 

Mr.  P.A.TMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
President  transmitted  a  message  to  Con- 
gress calling  for  legislation  which  would 
relieve  the  victims  of  tropical  Hurricane 
Agnes. 

In  his  message  the  President  called 
upon  the  Congress  "to  respond  to  this 
emergency  by  acting  on  the  Agnes  Re- 
covery Act  so  that  it  can  become  law 
\\'lthin  1  week." 

Mr  -Speaker,  as  I  indicated  during  the 
debate  on  H.R.  15682,  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  reduce  the  inter- 
est rate  on  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion disaster  loans,  which  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  325  ayes  to  9  noes, 
disaster  legislation  should  not  be  con- 
sidered in  any  partisan  way  whatsoever, 
nor  should  such  needed  legislation  be 
held  up  lor  any  reason.  For  this  reason. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  announcing  hearings 
becinning  this  Thursday,  July  20.  It  is 
my  intention  to  .sit  continuously  for  as 
long  as  necessary  to  finish  tlie  hearings 
on  this  legislation.  Immediately  after  the 
hearings,  it  is  my  intention  to  have  your 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
reiu-v  meet  in  executive  session  to 
mark  up  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  assiuning  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  can 
move  expeditiously,  it  is  my  hope  in  car- 
rying out  the  washes  of  the  President  to 
aid  tiie  victims  of  tlus  and  other  disasters 
which  have  occurred  m  recent  times,  that 
it  may  be  possible  for  the  leadei-ship  to 
schedule  this  legislation  for  immediate 
House  floor  action. 

Mr  F.\SCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  S.  1152  which  would  assist 
State  and  local  goveiTiments  m  obtaining 
and  preservmg  surplus  Federal  prop- 
erties which  have  historic  or  architec- 
tural significance 

Under  existing  law,  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  must  first  determine  that  a  given 
building  is  suitable  and  desirable  for  use 
as  an  historic  monument.  Buildings 
qualify  as  historic  monuments  if  they 
are  associated  with  .some  historic  event 
or  person,  or  if  they  exhibit  an  architec- 
tiu-al  style  or  type  of  construction  that  is 
representative  of  the  technologj'.  tastes 
or  values  of  specific  periods  in  our  coim- 
try  s  liistory. 

While  State  and  local  governments  can 
receive  surplus  property  free  of  cost  for 
use  as  historic  monuments  under  current 
law.  they  cannot  use  the  properties  to 
produce  revenue.  Consequently,  many 
State  and  local  governments  have  foimd 
it  economically  impossible  to  operate 
such  properties  as  historic  monuments 
because  fimds  would  have  to  be  provided 
from  local  taxes. 


The  legislation  which  we  are  consider- 
ing would  permit  a  recipient  govern- 
mental imit  to  work  out  plans  for  reve- 
nue-producing operations,  thereby  gen- 
erating the  necessary  funds  for  repair, 
rehabilitation,  and  maintenance,  thus 
milking  it  possible  to  preserve  many  fine 
buildings  that  might  otherwise  have  to 
be  demolished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  favorable  action 
on  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  iMrs.  Abzug). 

Mrs.  .ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  this  bill,  of 
which  H.R.  6769,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford,  and  HJl.  11206,  introduced 
by  me,  are  the  House  counterparts. 
S.  1152  would  permit  State  and  local 
governments  to  accept  and  maintain 
historic  properties  without  undue  burden 
on  their  limited  financial  resources. 

Under  existing  law,  surplus  Federal 
properties  of  historic  value  may  be  con- 
veyed to  State  and  local  governments  for 
preservation  as  historic  sites,  but  no 
revenue-producing  uses  are  permitted. 
Because  expenses  of  rehabilitation  and 
maintenance  in  old  structures  are  espe- 
cially high,  preservation  is  often  not 
feasible  imless  some  revenue- producing 
use  of  the  property  can  be  made.  This 
bill  would  provide  that  when  a  surplus 
property  of  historic  significance  is  con- 
veyed to  a  State  or  local  government, 
the  grantee  may  permit  revenue-produc- 
ing use  of  tile  property  if  it  is  compatible 
witii  the  preservation  of  the  property  for 
historic  monument  purposes.  By  per- 
mitting such  uses  in  limited,  carefully 
controlled  circumstances,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  develop  and  maintain  certain 
historic  monument  sites  which  would 
otherwise  be  left  to  deteriorate  or  be 
demolished  to  make  way  for  new  con- 
struction. 

Many  historically  significant  struc- 
tures across  the  Nation  will  be  eUgible 
for  conveyance  under  this  bill.  One 
structure  which  we  expect  to  be  conveyed 
imder  this  new  provision  is  the  New  York 
Customs  House,  located  at  the  southern 
tip  of  Manhattan  Island.  Designed  by 
Cass  Gilbert  and  constructed  in  the  early 
part  of  the  20th  century,  this  seven -story 
French-style  building  may  be  lost  to  pos- 
terity if  this  bill  is  not  enacted.  The  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  may  soon 
declare  it  as  surplus  property,  and  I  am 
informed  that  the  city  of  New  York  can- 
not afford  to  maintain  it  imless  it  pro- 
duces some  revenue.  The  use  of  a  portion 
of  the  building  for  appropriate  and  com- 
patible revenue- producing  purposes 
would  enable  the  use  of  the  remainder 
for  such  cultural  and  educational  activ- 
ities as  a  museum,  study  programs,  lec- 
tures, and  research. 

The  professional  judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Advisory 
Board  on  National  Parks,  both  of  which 
will  review  plans  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  properties  conveyed  im- 
der this  act,  will  prevent  any  frivolous  or 
improper  use  of  them. 

Far  too  often,  monuments  worth  pre- 
serving for  their  architectural  or  historic 
value  are  lost  because  there  is  no  money 
available  to  maintain  them.  In  other  in- 


stances, su(±i  structures  are  turned  iato 
unbearable  tourist  traps.  This  bill  wiQ 
prevent  either  fate  from  befalling  prop, 
erties  conveyed  under  its  provisiona,  aod 
I  urge  its  passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania    (Mr. 

MOORHEAD)  . 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  distingulahed 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

It  is  my  understanding  from  our  dig. 
cussions  during  our  committee's  ooa- 
slderation  of  this  measure  that,  aasum. 
ing  a  building  or  a  structure  qualifies  ua- 
der  historical  criteria,  it  need  not  be 
limited  to  purely  museum  purposes  and, 
therefore,  if  a  proposed  usage  ctana 
within  the  guidelines  established  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  the  structure 
could  be  used,  for  example,  for  routine 
municipal  purposes,  so  long  as  such 
usage  is  consistent  with  historical 
preservation. 

I  have  in  mind  a  historical  Fedenl 
building  in  my  State  that  would  qualify 
under  historical  criteria.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  tills  binlding  could  be  used 
as  a  courthouse  by  a  State  or  local  unit 
01  government,  assuming  of  course  that 
the  Interior  Department  guidelines  are 
met.  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee if  that  is  correct? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  The  answer  if  a  quali- 
fied yes.  Under  current  law,  that  type  of 
usage  is  not  allowed  but  would  be  al- 
lowed under  this  legislation,  so  long  aa 
it  was  compatible  with  the  historical 
and/or  architectural  features  of  the 
property.  In  other  words,  the  proposed 
usage  of  the  property  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  destroy  the  historical  or  archi- 
tectural character  of  the  prooerty. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  If  I  have  time,  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Moorhead. 

Would  this  exclude  the  old  part  of  the 
courthouse  now  at  9th  and  Market  in 
PWladelphia,  at  Independence  Hall? 
After  the  new  courthouse  is  opened 
around  the  first  of  the  year  could  this 
building  be  used  by  the  city  for  a  court 
to  take  care  of  about  ?0  Judges? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  It  might  wed  meet  the 
qualifications  of  the  legislation.  I  am 
not  familiar  with  the  building.  My  ten- 
ure in  Philadelphia  was  cut  short  by 
orders  from  Broad  Street  to  report  to 
New  Caledonia  about  30  years  ago,  so  I 
am  not  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  now 
a  courthouse  for  the  Third  District  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  includes  the  probation 
court,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  the 
circuit  court.  They  are  going  to  move 
to  the  new  courthouse. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  am  certam  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  would  be  will- 
ing to  look  objectively  at  such  a  request. 
It  may  well  meet  the  historical  preserva- 
tion requirements. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  WUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 
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/u  I  understand  this  legislation,  there 
.^attempt  to  provide  a  considerat  on 
.f  both  the  contemplated  use   of   the 
hirildtag  as  well  as  its  historic  signifi- 
ScTto  the  extent  that  it  eliminates 
fS;  aee  requirements,  that  is  a  liberaliza- 
uon  of  the  test.  Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr  BROOKS.  That  is  correct, 
wr"  BRO^^'N  of  Michigan.  Am  I  not 
nrr«rt  that  it  is  not  essential  for  a  build- 
Stto  nature  to  qualify  for  transfer 
Ser  this  legislation  to  be  specifically 
S?i5ninSl  to  be  a  site  on  the  National 
Agister?  Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr  BROOKS.  I  believe  it  is  correct, 
vlr'  BROWN  of  Michigan.  In  other 
„.nrds  the  advisory  board  can  make  rec- 
ommaidations  in   favor  of   a   transfer 
Shout  requiring  that  the  site  actuaUy 
be  determined  to  be  registered  on  the 
NaUonal  Register.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr  BROOKS.  Was  that  the  same 
nuesUon  you  asked  me  before? 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  There  seems 
to  be'some  question  about  this.  The  leg- 
Sation  says  that  it  shall  be  in  conform- 
ance with  the  recommendauons  of  the 
advisorv  board.  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
siutes "  an  actual  determination  and 
Placement  on  the  National  Register.  I 
am  hoping  that  is  the  response  of  the 
cenlleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  BROOKS.  The  accurate  response 
would  be  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior can  determine  that  a  property  is 
suitable  and  desirable  as  an  ^toric 
monument,  whether  it  is  listed  on  the  Na- 
tional Register  or  not. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Thank  you 
very  much.  That  is  basically  my  undei-- 
standing  of  the  legislation  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  it  confirmed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
moUon  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  1152, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;   and   (two- 

ihirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 

niles  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 

passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
eiven  5  days  within  which  to  place  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  ANIMAL  DAMAGE 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1972 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJR. 
13152)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  assist  the  States  In  control - 
Ing  damage  caused  by  predatory  animals; 
to  establish  a  program  of  research  con- 
cerning the  control  and  conservation  of 
predatory  animals;  to  restrict  the  use  of 
toxic  chemicals  as  a  method  of  predatoi 
control:  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 


HR.  13153 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasembled,  That  this 
Act,  may  be  cited  as  the  -Federal  Aiumal 
Damage  Conirol  Act  of  1972". 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 
I  a)  the  term  "persou"  means  aoiy  Indi- 
vidual, organization  or  association,  including 
any  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
of  the  Federal  Gtovernment,  a  State  govern- 
ment  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof: 

(b)  the  term  ■State"  means  the  several 
States  ol  the  Union,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pactnc  Islands,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  shall  not  include  any 
political  subdivision  of  the  foregoing  en- 
titles; 

(c)  the  term  "chemical  toxicant  means 
any  chemical  substance  which,  when  in- 
gested, inhaled,  or  absorbed,  or  when  applied 
to  or  injected  Into  the  body,  in  relatively 
sniaU  amounts,  by  Us  chemical  action  may 
cause  significant  injury.  Illness,  or  death  to 
animals  or  man; 

(d)  the  term  "predatory  animal"  means 
any  mammal  or  reptile  which  habitually 
prevs  upon  other  animals; 

(e)  the  term  "depredating  animal"  means 
any  noupredatory  mammal  or  reptile  caus- 
ing damage  to  agriculttiral  crops  or  iiaiural 
resources;  and 

If)  the  term  "secondary'  poisoning  effect 
means  the  result  attributable  to  a  chemical 
toxicant  which,  after  being  ingested,  inhaled, 
or  absorbed  by  or  into,  or  when  applied  to 
or  Injected  Into  a  mammal,  bird,  or  reptile. 
is  retained  in  Its  tissue,  or  otherwise  retained 
In  such  a  manner  and  quantity  that  the 
tissue  Itself  or  retaining  part  If  thereafter  In- 
gested bv  man  or  another  mammal,  bird,  or 
reptUe,  produces  the  effects  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (c)  hereof 

(g)  the  term  "field  r,se"  means  any  use  on 
lands  not  In  or  immediately  adjacent  to  oc- 
cupied buildings. 

SEC.  3.  (fti  In  order  to  assist  the  States  In 
oontrolling  damage  caused  by  predatory  and 
depredating  animals,  and  in  order  to  encour- 
age the  use  bv  States  of  ai^imal  damage  con- 
trol methods' which  are  consistent  with  ac- 
cepted prlnciplee  of  wildlife  management  and 
the  maintenance  of  environmental  quality, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ( hereinafter  re- 
ferred tx)  as  the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized  to 
conduct  directly  or  by  agreement  with  quali- 
fied agencies  or  institutions,  pubUc  and  pri- 
vate, a  program  of  research  which  shall  con- 
cern the  control  and  conservation  of  preda- 
tory and  depredating  animals  and  the  abate- 
ment of  damage  caused  by  such  animals  Re- 
seeroh  objectives,  and  the  program  of  re- 
search authorized  by  this  subsection,  shall  be 
developed  by  the  Secretary  in  cooperation 
with  each  of  the  affected  States 

lb)  The  program  of  research  authorized  by 
subsecUon  la)  hereof  shall  Include,  but  need 
not  be  limited  to  ( 1 )  the  testing  off  methods 
used  fOT  the  control  of  predator  and  depre- 
dating animals  and  the  abatement  of  damage 
caused  bv  such  animals;  |2)  the  development 
of  effective  methods  for  predator  control  and 
the  abatement  of  damage  caused  by  preda- 
tory and  depredating  ftnt maLs  which  contrib- 
ute   to   the   maintenance   of   envlrcMimental 
quality  and  which  conserve,  to  the  greatest 
degree      possible,      the      Nation's      wildlife 
resources.  Including  predatory  animals;    (3) 
a  continuing  Inventory.  In  cooperation  with 
the  States,  of  the  Nation's  predatory  animals. 
Including  the  identification  of  ttioee  species 
which  are  or  may  become  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction; and  (4)  the  development  of  means 
by  which  to  disseminate  to  State*  the  find- 
ings of  studies  conducted  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  conduct 
such  demonstrations  of  method*  developed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  and  to  provide 
such  other  extension  services  aa  may  be  rea- 
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sonably   requested    by   the   duly 
wUdlHe  agency  of  any  State. 

Id)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proprtatod  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  for  each  ftscai  year 
occurring  after  fiscal  year  1972. 

Sec  4    (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  pu.-posea 
of  this   Act,   the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
provide    financial    assistance    to    any    State, 
through  the  agency  designated  by  the  State 
for  wildlife  management,  which  may  annuai- 
IV  propose  to  administer  a  program  for  the 
TO-ltrol   of  predatory   and   depredating   ani- 
mals. To  qualify  for  assistance   under   this 
section,    any   such   State   program   n"-us\^» 
approved  by  the  agency  deaignated  for  wild- 
life matiagement  and  found  by  the  Secretary 
to  meet  such  standards  as  he  may,  by  regu- 
lation,  establish:    Proiided.    however.    That 
the   secretarv   shall   not   a^jprove   any   such 
State  program  which  entaUs  the  field  use  of 
chemical  toxicants  for  the  purpose  of  laillng 
predatorv   animals  or   the  field   use  of   any 
chemical  toxicant  which  causes  any  second- 
ary poisoning  effect  for  the  purposes  of  kOl- 
iTig  other  mammals,  birds,  (rr  reptUee:  Pro- 
vided further,  however.  That  he  may  approve 
a  State  program  which  entaUs  such  emer- 
gency use  of  chemical   toxicants  as  he  may 
authorize.  In  each  specific  caae,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  human  health  or  safety:  the  pres- 
ervation   of    one    or    more    wUdllte    species 
threatened  with  extinction  or  nicely  within 
the  foreseeable  future  to  become  so  threat- 
ened, or  for   the  prevention  of  substantial 
irretrievable  damage  to  imtionally  significant 
natural  resources,  or  for   the  prevention  of 
major   damage   to  domestic  livestock  in  an 
area  where  he  determines  that  other  means 
of   predator   control   will    not  prevent   such 
major  damage. 

(b)   An  aimual  paj-ment  under  subsection 
(a)  hereof  may  be  made  to  any  State  in  such 
amount    as    the    Secretary    may    determine; 
Protnded,  however.  That  no  such  annual  pay- 
ment shall  exceed   an  amount  equal   to  75 
percent  m  each  of  the  first  two  years,  or  50 
percent  in  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscai  years 
of  the  cost  of  the  program  approved  uiider 
subsection    la)    hereof:    And   provided   fur- 
ther, That  no  such  annual  payment  to  any 
State  shaU  exceed  $300,000  in  each  of  the  first 
two    fiscal    years    following    enactment,    or 
$300,000  in  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscai  yeara 
foUowlng  enactment.  No  payment  otherwise 
authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  made  to 
a  State  whose  share,  In  whole  or  part,  of  the 
cost  of   the   program   approved   under  sub- 
section (a)   hereof  is  to  l3«  paid  from  funds 
not  appropriated  or  otherwise  authorized  by 
its  legislature:  Provided,  houever,  That  not 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  Stale  share  may 
be  from  funds  derived  from  sale  i>{  hunting, 
fishing,  and  trapping  licenses  or  permit*. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  such  op- 
erational programs  for  the  control  of  preda- 
tory and  depredating  animals  as  he  may  deem 
r.ecessary  or  desirable  and  is  authorized  to 
assist  the  States  in  their  implementation  of 
programs  proposed  under  section  4  l.ereof. 

(d)  The  head  of  a  Federal  depi^nment.. 
agency,  or  establishment  may  authorize  on 
lands  subject  to  his  Jurladlotion,  subject  to 
such  terms  and  oondlttona  aa  he  may  Impose, 
the  conduct  by  a  State  of  an  operational 
program  for  the  control  of  predatory  and 
depredating  animals. 

(e)(1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  purposes  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  thla  section  $3,000,000  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1973  and  1674.  and  $2,000,000  for 
each  succeeding  flacal  year  thereafter. 

(3)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section  not  to  exceed  $6,- 
000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  occurring  after 
fiscal  year  1972. 

S«c.  5.  (a)  No  person  sbaU  (1)  make  field 
use  of  any  chemical  toxicant  on  any  Federal 
landa  for  the  purpose  of  klUlng  predatory 
animals;  or  (2)  make  field  uae  on  puch  lands 
of  any  chemical  toxicant  which  causes  any 
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aecondarv  poisoning  effect  for  the  purpoe*  of 
kUUng  other  mammaU,  blrtUi.  or  reptUes: 
Provided,  howevtr.  That  nothing  in  thl«  sec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  lo  affect  the  a<imlnl8- 
tr»tlon  of  landB  held  In  trust  for  Indians. 
lb)  Notwithstanding  subsection  ta)  here- 
of, the  head  of  a  Federal  department,  agency, 
or  establishment  may  authorize  on  lands 
subject  to  hie  administrative  jurisdiction 
the  emergency  field  use  of  a  chemical  toxi- 
cant for  the  purpose  of  killing  predatory 
animals  or  of  a  chemical  toxicant  which 
cause  a  secondary  poUonlng  effect  for  the 
purpoise  of  killing  other  mammals,  birds,  or 
reptUes.  but  only  If  In  each  specific  case  he 
makes  a  written  finding,  following  consulU- 
tlon  with  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior. 
Agriculture,  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  that  an 
emergency  exist*  that  cannot  be  dealt  with 
bv  means  which  do  not  Involve  use  of  rhera- 
ical  toxlcanU.  and  that  such  use  Is  eeaen- 

tlal — 

1 1 )   to  the  protection  of  human  health  or 

safety: 

(3)  to  the  preservation  of  one  or  more 
wildlife  spe-ies  ihreaiened  with  extinction 
or  likely  wlthia  'he  foreseeable  future  to  be- 
come so  threatened; 

(3)  to  the  prevention  of  substantial  irre- 
trievable damage  to  nationally  significant 
natural  resources;  or 

(4)  to  the  prevention  In  specific  areas  of 
major   damage    to   domestic    livestock. 

(c)  Any  person  convicted  of  any  viola- 
tion of  this  section,  or  of  any  retaliation 
promulgated  under  this  Act,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  jlO.OOn  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both 

arc.  8.  Heads  of  Federal  departments, 
agencies,  or  establishments  are  herebv  au- 
thorized to  issue  such  regtilatlons  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
.\ct. 

Sec  7  There  Is  herebv  repealed  In  Its 
entirety  the  Act  of  Mnrch  2.  1931  (7  USC 
426-t26(bn,  pertalnlne  to  the  eradication 
and  control  of  predatory  and  other  wild 
.\nlmals 

3ec.  8.  Prior  to  five  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  a  report  which 
evaluates  the  status  of  the  programs  author- 
ized bv  this  Act  and  makes  such  recom- 
mendations concerning  these  programs  as 
he  deems  appropriate. 
Src  9.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
trued  as  superseding  or  limiting  the  author- 
ises and  responsibilities  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  fhe  EnvU-onmental  Protection  Agency 
under  trie  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodent Ictde  Act,  as  amended. 

Sec  10  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  c.ther 
than  sections  3  and  4  hereof. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded'' ,         ^    , 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  .second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   DINGELL    Mr.   Speaker,  I  yield 
mj'self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion arises  from  the  fact  that  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year,  the  President  issued 
an  executive  order  which  prohibited,  ex- 
cept in  emergency  situations,  the  use  of 
chemical  toxicants  in  the  control  of  pre- 
datory mammals  on  Federal  lands.  In 
supplementing  the  President's  order,  in 
March  of  this  year,  the  Administrator  of 
ETA,  Mr.  Ruckelshaus,  took  an  un- 
precedented action  and  issued  an  order 
suspending  and  canceling  the  use  of  all 


products  contalmng  thallium  sulfate, 
sodium  fluoracetate — better  known  as 
1080 — sodium  cyanide,  or  strychnine  for 
use  in  predator  control.  Mr  Speaker. 
che.se  chemicals  are  among  the  most  toxic 
chemicals  known  to  man.  They  are  not 
only  toxic  to  target  species  but  also  to 
other  animals  and  wildlife  as  well.  This 
order,  m  general,  had  the  effect  of  ban- 
ning the  use  of  chemical  toxicants  for 
predator  control  on  Federal,  State,  and 
private  lands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  subsequent  to  the  is- 
suance of  these  orders,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  immediately  modified  its 
predator  control  program  and  began  to 
retrieve  all  of  the  poison  baits  that  were 
put  out  to  control  predators.  Naturally, 
these  actions  have  given  the  livestock 
industry  of  this  Nation  considerable  con- 
cern since  chemical  toxicants  have  ac- 
coimted  for  approximately  80  percent  of 
all  predatory  animals  killed  annually  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  the 
administration  of  a  predatory  control 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  was  well 
aware  of  the  concern  expressed  on  behalf 
of  the  livestock  industrj,  and  we  think 
the  bill — which  incidentally  was  unan- 
imously reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries — will 
satisfy  this  concern.  In  fact,  we  are  con- 
fident that  with  the  passage  of  tills  legis- 
lation, the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  States,  with  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  livestock  Industry,  will  be  able  to 
hold  depredations  at  a  reasonable  level 
without  the  use  of  chemical  toxicants. 
In  general,  this  goal  would  be  accom- 
plished by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  carry  out  an  expanded 
research  program:  by  authorizing  the 
Secretarj'  of  the  Interior  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  States  on  a 
matching  f imd  basis :  and  by  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct 
such  operational  programs  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  assist  the  State  In  the 
control  of  predatory  animals. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  13152  was  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  ch&lnnan  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  Mr,  Garmatz,  and 
24  other  members  of  the  committee,  as 
a  result  of  an  executive  communication 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It 
IS  a  imrt  of  the  President's  environmen- 
tal program.  The  bill  has  the  support 
of  environmental  and  conservation  or- 
ganizations, humane  groups.  State  fish 
and  wildhfe  agencies,  all  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  reporting  on  the 
bill,  and  it  satisfies  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed on  behalf  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  briefly  explained.  Sec- 
tion 1  of  the  bUl  would  cite  this  act  as 
the  Federal  Animal  Damage  Control  Act 
of  1972. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  define  cer- 
tam  terms  used  throughout  the  bill  such 
as,  person.  State,  chemical  toxicant, 
predatory  animal,  depredating  animal, 
secondary  poisoning  effect,  and  field  use. 
Section  3  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  assist 
the  States  in  the  control  of  predatory 
and  depredating  animals  by  conducting 
directly  or  by  agreement  with  qualified 


public  or  private  concerns  a  program  of 
research  in  cooperation  with  the  affected 
States  concerning  the  control  and  con- 
servatlon  of  such  animals  and  the  abate- 
raent  of  damage  caused  by  such  animals. 
In  carrying  out  the  research  program 
authorized  by  this  section,  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  include  such  things 
as  the  testing  and  development  of  effec- 
tive methods  for  the  control  of  predatory 
and  depredating  animals;  the  abatement 
of  damage  caused  by  such  animals;  a 
continuing  inventory  of  the  Nation's 
predatory  animals,  including  the  identi- 
fication of  those  species  which  are  or 
may  become  threatened  with  extinction; 
and  an  appropriate  means  of  dissiminat^ 
ing  to  the  States  the  results  of  such  re- 
search. 

Also,  the  Secretary  would  be  author- 
ized to  conduct  demonstrations  of  meth- 
ods developed  pursuant  to  such  research 
and  to  provide  such  other  extension 
services  to  State  wildlife  agencies  as  may 
be  reasonably  requested  to  assist  such 
States  In  carrying  out  animal  damage 
control  programs. 

There  would  be  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  section  of 
the  bill  not  to  exceed  $1.5  million  per 
year  beglrming  with  fiscal  year  1973. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  authorlw 
the  Secretary  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  any  State,  through  the  agency 
designated  by  the  State  for  wildlife  man- 
agement, which  agrees  to  anniat^ 
administer  a  program  for  the  control  of 
predatory  and  depredating  animals,  sub- 
ject to  such  standards  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  establish. 

To  qualify  for  the  financial  assistance, 
the  State  program  could  not  entail  the 
field  use  of  chemical  toxicants  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  predatory  animals  or 
the  field  use  of  chemical  toxicants  which 
would  cause  any  secondary  poisoning 
affect  on  other  mammals,  birds,  or  rep- 
tiles, except  in  certain  emergency  situa- 
tions. Chemical  toxicants  could  be  used 
to  control  predatory  animals  but  only 
after  the  Secretary,  in  each  particular 
case,  has  made  a  determination  that  an 
emergency  exists  and  such  toxicants  are 
needed  for  the  protection  of  human 
health  or  safety:  for  the  preservation  of 
endangered  species  of  fish  or  wildlife; 
for  the  prevention  of  substantial  irre- 
trievable damage  to  nationally  signif- 
icant natural  resources,  or  for  the  pre- 
vention of  major  damage  to  domestic 
livestock  in  an  area  where  he  determines 
that  other  means  of  predator  control  will 
not  prevent  such  major  damage. 

There  would  be  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  States  under 
this  section  not  to  exceed  $3  millicHi  per 
year  for  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974.  and 
$2  million  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year 
thereafter.  Of  this  amount,  not  more 
than  $300,000  could  be  paid  to  any  State 
during  the  first  2  years  of  the  program 
and  $200,000  in  any  of  the  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  provided,  however,  that  any 
payment  to  a  State  could  not  exceed  75 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  carrying  out 
a  State  approved  program  in  each  of  the 
first  2  years  of  the  program  and  50 
percent  In  any  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  thereafter. 
The  State  share  of  matching  funds 
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under  this  section  would  have  to  coine 
fTom  appropriated  funds  or  from  funds 
otheU-ise  authorized  by  its  legislature, 
nrovided,  however,  that  not  more  than 
10  percent  of  such  funds  could  come  from 
fun^  derived  from  the  sale  of  hunting. 
Ashing,  and  trapping  Ucenses  or  Permits 
^addition,  this  section  of  the  bill 
would  authorize  to  be  appropriated  up 
to  $5  million  per  year,  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1973,  for  the  Secretary  to  use 
in  carrj-ing  out  operational  programs  for 
the  control  of  predatory-  depredating 
animals  as  he  may  deem  necessarj- 
or  desirable  and  in  assisting  the  States 
in  their  implementation  of  proposed 
programs.  .      j    * 

A.1S0  with  the  approval  of  the  head  of 
any  Federal  agency,  and  subject  to  such 
rrms  and  conditions  as  he  may  impose, 
a  State  could  under  this  section  carrj' 
out  programs  to  control  predators'  and 
depredating  animals  on  lands  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  such  agency. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  make  it  un- 
lawful for  any  person,  except  in  emer- 
gency situations,  to  make  field  use  of 
chemical  toxicants  on  any  Federal  lands 
for   the    purpose    of    killing    predatory 
mammals  or  make  field  use  of  any  chem- 
ical toxicants  which  would  cause  any 
secondary    poisoning    effect    on    other 
mammals,    birds,    or    reptiles    on    such 
lands  In  such  emergency  situations,  the 
head  of  a  Federal  agency  could  authorize 
chemical  toxicants  to  be  used  for  the 
control  of  predatory  animals  but  only 
after  the  head  of  such  agency  has  made 
a   written    finding   in   each    particular 
case,   following   consultation    with    the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Agriculture, 
HEW,  and  the  Administrator  of  EPA, 
that  an  emergency  exists  that  cannot  be 
dealt  with  by  means  which  do  not  in- 
volve the  use  of  chemical  toxicsuits.  and 
such  toxicants  are  needed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  human  health  or  safety;  for 
the  preservation  of  endangered  species  of 
fish  or  wildlife;   for  the  prevention  of 
substantial  irretrievable  damage  to  na- 
tionaUy  significant  natural  resources;  or 
for  the  prevention  in  specific  areas  of 
major  damage  to  domestic  livestock. 

Any  person  convicted  of  any  violation 
of  this  section,  or  any  regulation  promul- 
gated under  this  act,  would  be  subject  to 
a  fine  of  $10,000  or  an  imprisonment  of 
1  vear,  or  both. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  heads  of  such  Federal  agencies  or 
establishments  to  issue  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  would  repeal  in 
its  entirety  the  act  of  March  2,  1931, 
which  pertains  to  the  eradication  and 
control  of  predatory  and  other  wild 
animals. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  would  require  the 
Secretary  to  make  a  thorough  review  of 
programs  and  policies  instituted  pursuant 
to  this  legislation  and,  prior  to  5  years 
from  date  of  enactment  of  the  legislation, 
submit  a  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  evaluating  the  status  of  the 
programs  authorized  to  be  carried  out. 
Included  in  the  report  would  be  such 
recommendations  concerning  these  pro- 
grams as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  would  provide  that 
nothing  in  this  legislation  shall  be  con- 


strued as  superseding  or  limiting  the 
authorities  and  responsibilities  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA  imder  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  RodenUcide 
Act  as  amended — FIFRA. 

Section  10  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  legislation  other  than  secUons  3  and 
4  of  the  bill  which  are  estimated  to  be 
mmimal  only. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  lu-ge  the  prompt  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GOODLINa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consvmie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
13152.  a  bill  proposed  and  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  administration,  which  is 
based  on  the  principle  that  management 
of  resident  species  of  wildlife,  as  are  most 
predators,  is  and  should  be  primarily  a 
State  responsibility,  that  additional  re- 
search is  needed  to  develop  alternate  and 
more  selective  means  of  predator  con- 
trol, safeguard  important  wildlife  spe- 
cies, and  protect  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment, and  that  poisons  are  too  haz- 
ardous and  potentially  damaging  to  use 
in  controlling  predators. 

As  reported  out  by  your  committee,  the 
bill  would: 

First,  assist  the  States  in  damage  con- 
trol programs  by  a  Federal  research  pro- 
gram on  predator  'prey  relationships  and 
development  of  selective,  hiunane,  and 
safe  methods  for  controlling  such  ani- 
mals; 

Second,  demonstrate  to  the  States 
methods  of  control  developed  imder  this 
research  program  by  implementation  of 
a  Federal  extension  program ; 

Third,  ban  the  field  use  of  chemical 
toxicants  for  killing  of  predators: 

Fourth,  terminate  the  existing  pro- 
pram  as  conducted  by  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
by  repealing  the  existing  Damage  Con- 
trol Act,  the  act  of  March  1931.  and 
transferring  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity for  animal  damage  control  directly 
to  the  States: 

Fifth,  authorize  the  conduct,  by  the 
Department  of  Interior,  of  animal  dam- 
age control  operational  programs  in  or- 
der to  assist  the  States  in  implementa- 
tion 01  a  State  program: 

Sixth,  authorize  the  field  use  of  chemi- 
cal toxicants  by  other  Federal  agencies 
after  consultation  with  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency;  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  and  Interior;  and 
upon  a  finding  that  use  of  such  chem- 
icals is  essential  to :  Protection  of  human 
health  or  safety,  preservation  of  en- 
dangered wildlife,  prevention  of  damage 
to  nationally  significant  natural  re- 
sources, and  prevention  of  major  dam- 
age to  domestic  livestock; 

Seventh,  require  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  report  to  Congress  as  to  ef- 
fective implementation  of  the  legisla- 
tion; 

Eighth,  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  section  3  research  program  of  $1.5 
million  for  the  first  year  and  $1.5  million 
for  each  vear  thereafter;  $3  milUon  for 
1973  and  1974,  and  $2  million  for  each 
year  thereafter  for  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States;  $5  million  for 
1973,  and  $5  million  for  each  year  there- 
after for  conduct  of  Federal  operational 


programs  pending  the  phase -m  and  es- 
tablishment of  a  State  implementation 
program  of  animal  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  involved  in  predatory  anunal 
control  for  the  past  57  years,  during 
which  time  increased  use  of  toxic  chem- 
icals, on  a  nondiscrimlnate  basis,  has 
come  under  a  great  deal  of  public,  con- 
gressional, and  administrative  agency 
scrutiny.  Objections  to  the  continued  use 
of  chemical  toxicants  for  predator  con- 
trol on  a  widespread  basis  is  objection- 
able for  the  following  reasons : 

First.  Implementation  of  this  program 
lias  caused  the  decline  of  wildlife  popu- 
lations; 

Second,  Research  data  fails  to  sub- 
stantiate the  degree  of  livestock  losses 
claimed  by  stockmen  just  as  predation- 
caused  losses  in  game  populations  could 
be  substantiated; 

Third.  Use  of  poisons  as  a  control  prac- 
tice is  inhumane  and  hazardotis  to  non- 
target  animals  due  to  secondarj-  poison- 
ing effects;  and 

Fourth.  Efforts  to  control  coyote  dei>- 
redation  of  livestock  by  use  of  wide- 
spread poisoning  of  total  predator  popu- 
lations has  not  eliminated  losses  and  is  a 
biologically  imsound  vehicle  to  minimize 
losses. 

These  conclusions  have  been  substan- 
tiated by  several  investigations  conduc- 
ted over  the  years,  culminating  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  Ad\lsorj'  Com- 
mittee on  Predator  Control— better 
known  as  the  Cam  Committee— wliich 
were  recently  pubUshed  and  wiiich  form- 
ed the  basis  for  many  of  the  legislative 
concepts  embodied  in  this  blU. 

As  this  coimtrj-'s  environmental 
awareness  has  increased  over  the  years, 
it  has  become  even  more  apparent  that 
no  longer  can  we  use  control  methods 
that  are  nonselective  and  place  in 
jeopardy  nonoffending  animals,  preda- 
tors, and  nonpredators  alike.  Ail  wildlife 
species  have  value,  even  those  which  are 
predators,  for  natures  delicate  balance 
requires  an  appropriate  level  or  presence 
of  each.  Thus  this  legislation  approaches 
the  delicate  complex  and  controversial 
problem  of  attempting  to  provide  some 
degree  of  protection  to  livestock  from 
predators  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  those 
control  methods  which  are  extremely 
hazardous,  given  \^-idespread  use  to  other 
animals  and  humans  alike  and  by  per- 
mitting the  utilization  of  other  control 
methods,  such  as  trappmg  and  himttng, 
which  are  selective  and  concentrate  on 
the  offending  animal  in  its  individual 
capacity.  Thus  the  bill  moves  away  from 
the  complete  eradication  of  entire  wild- 
life species  concept  embodied  in  the  old 
predator  control  Federal  law.  the  act  of 
March  1931,  and  adopts  the  more 
rational,  logical,  and  scientifically  sup- 
ported basis  of  individual  control  and 
management  of  offending  species  given 
the  applicable  factual  situation  involved. 
However  recognizing  that  there  may  be 
situations  where  chemical  toxicants 
should  be  employed  to  provide  appro- 
priate protection  for  livestock,  your  com- 
mittee authorized  such  use  where  major 
livestock  damage  has  or  \^-ill  occur  as 
long  as  certain  criteria  are  met  which 
tend  to  clearly  show  the  overriding  need 
for  chemical  use  and  application. 
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Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  pro- 
vide the  proper  legislative  basis  for  an 
orderly  and  fast  transition  on  the  part  of 
the  States  and  livestock  owners  from 
prevloasly  used  methods  of  chemical 
iontrol  which  now  have  been  found  to 
be  unacceptable  in  regard  to  the  social, 
humane,  and  economic  values  involved, 
toward  a  predator  control  program  con- 
ducted on  the  local  and  State  level  so 
that  local  and  State  needs  may  be  more 
adequately  met.  Authorization  for  the 
lontinued  conduct  of  a  Federal  opera- 
tional program  of  predator  control  is 
provided  to  handle  the  period  of  time 
between  the  effective  date  of  thLs  act  and 
the  time  Uiat  States  and  ranchers 
involved  can  implement  their  own 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  -Mr.  Price > . 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
rornmlttee  some  questions. 

We  have  a  great  interest  in  this  bill 
in  my  area  regarding  prairie  dogs, 
coyotes,  and  small  species  of  bobcats  and 
so  forth  that  attack  our  animals  and 
have  caused  large  losses  to  the  producers. 

I  notice  here  in  the  report  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  act  to  protect  livestock  when 
complaints  of  predator  damage  are  re- 
ceived. 

My  first  question  is  this:  In  other 
States  such  as  Utah.  Montana,  and  many 
of  these  States,  they  have  lost  over  300.- 
000  or  400.000  head  of  lamb  and  sheep 
and  in  south  Texas  the  same  way. 

What  would  this  bill  do  with  regard 
to  losses  to  the  producers  of  these  ani- 
mals in  reindemnifying  them  for  their 
loss? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  There  was  such  legisla- 
tion relating  to  indemnification  that 
came  before  the  House  very  recently,  as 
the  gentleman  will  recall,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

This  legislation  ver>'  carefully  avoids 
going  into  that  question  because  of  the 
question  of  jurisdiction.  I  believe  it  has 
been  established,  vvlth  regard  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

So  this  legislation  does  nothing  on  that 
particular  matter. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  The  second  ques- 
tion I  would  like  to  ask  is  this. 

It  speaks  here  of  restricting  the  tise 
of  toxic  chemicals  as  a  method  of  preda- 
tor control.  Now,  what  are  you  speaking 
of  there?  What  chemicals  are  you  going 
to  take  away  from  the  producer? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  like  to  answer 
that  first,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  point  out  thai 
this  bill  does  not  deal  with  specific  toxi- 
cants. 

I  do  not  recall  the  toxicants  that  are 
treated  by  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act,  as 
amended,  but  this  legislation  does  not 
affect  the  order  Issued  under  that  act. 
It  does,  however,  state  that  except  in 
emergency  Instances — and  the  emergen- 
cies are  defined,  as  the  gentleman  will 
note,  on  pages  13  and  14  of  the  bill — 
there  may  be  no  use  of  these  toxicants 
on  Federal  lands. 


Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  On  Federal 
lands?  What  about  private  lands? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  Is  left  up  to  the 
States  under  the  State  programs  which 
will  be  financed  under  the  bill  that  Is 
before  us. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  see  one  of  my 
fellow  colleagues  from  Texas  shaking 
his  head,  "No,  that  this  Is  not  the  case." 
I  wish  to  clarify  this. 

Mr.  DINGELL,  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  Ls  perfectly  free  to  get  better  clari- 
fication elsewhere,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to  whom 
he  alludes  can  give  any  better  answer 
than  I  have  given. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  should  like  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  My  understanding  of  the 
bill — and  I  stand  to  be  corrected — is  that 
no  poison  can  be  used  on  any  land  any- 
where. It  is  just  prohibitive  to  use  poison 
to  kill  predators.  Am  I  correct  or  wrong? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely incorrect.  The  question  of  whether 
or  not  poisons  can  be  tised  for  predators 
is  a  matter  of  control  imder  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act.  This  bill  states  that  private  citizens 
may  not  use  predator-killing  poisons  on 
Federal  land,  but  It  does  say  that  it  may 
be  done  by  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, luider  an  agreement,  where  an 
emergency  is  found.  It  does  also  say  In 
essence  that  on  State  and  private  lands, 
the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act  controls.  I  would  com- 
mend to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  a 
reading  of  that  particular  statute. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  just  would  like 
to  clarify  what  is  the  intention  of  the 
committee,  for  the  record 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  hope  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  will  let  the  record 
stand  as  it  is.  I  think  if  we  say  much 
more,  the  gentlemsm  may  find  that  he 
is  liable  to  restrict  still  further  the 
statute  than  it  is  in  the  debate  so  far. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  and  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  butt  in. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No.  The  gentleman's 
comments  are  welcome,  and  I  want  to 
be  helpful  to  him. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  am  Interested, 
for  instance,  in  prairie  dogs  in  our  area 
which  are  a  tremendous  menace,  and 
which  use  up  a  lot  of  the  grass  for  graz- 
ing, and  bobcats  that  kiU  a  lot  of  calves. 
I  am  beginning  to  find  that.  like  the  EPA 
that  they  have  taken  away  a  lot  of  the 
chemicals — the  only  method  that  the 
farmer  has  of  killing  the  insects — but 
they  have  not  come  up  with  a  substitute 
chemical  with  which  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  The  same  situation  exists  here. 
They  tell  us  we  cannot  use  2-4D.  and 
we  cEinnot  use  DES  in  cattle,  and  we  can- 
not use  10-80  that  we  used  to  inject  in 
animal  carcasses  to  kill  the  coyotes,  and 
they  have  left  us  no  other  chemical  with 
which  to  fight  predators. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  are  not  going  Into  those  ques- 
tions. We  do  not  wish  to  impinge  upon 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  EPA.  We  do  not 
impinge  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide Act,  as  amended.  We  very  carefully 
avoided  that  particular  situation.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  does  have  a  con- 


flict of  interest — and  it  appears  that  he 
does — I  should  suggest  that  his  communi- 
cations on  this  matter  should  be  made  to 
the  Agriculture  Committee  who  has  fun- 
damental  jurisdiction  over  the  statutes  to 
which  I  referred,  and  not  the  committee 
that  now  handles  the  bill  on  the  floor 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  just  wanted  a 
clarification  of  It. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  notice  Chairman  Poagi 
is  on  the  floor,  and  he  might  choose  to 
querj'  Chairman  Poage  on  this  matter 
to  which  he  has  been  addressing  himself 
on  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  not 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Permsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  should  like  to  say 
I  think  the  question  Is  made  very  clear 
on  page  11  in  the  bill.  It  states  tiiat  he 
may — meaning  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior— approve  a  State  program  which 
entails  such  emergency  use  of  chemical 
toxicants  as  he  may  authorize  for  the 
prevention  of  major  damage  to  domestic 
livestock  In  an  area  where  he  determines 
that  other  means  of  predator  control  will 
not  prevent  such  major  damage. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  No  person  shall  (1)  make  field 
use  of  any  chemical  toxicant  on  any  Federal 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  killing  predatory 
animals;  or  (2)  make  field  use  on  such  lands 
of  any  chemical  toxicant  which  causes  any 
secondary  poisoning  effect  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  other  mammals,  birds,  or  reptiles: 
Provided,  however.  That  nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  adminis- 
tration of  lands  held  In  trust  for  Indians. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Of  course,  I  can- 
not see  here  anything  which  refers  to 
the  private  landowners.  I  do  not  want 
to  prolong  this  thing,  but  If  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
would  have  something  to  shed  a  little 
further  light  on  this.  I  would  appreciate 
it.  I  am  simply  trying  to  protect  our 
private  landowners  In  this  matter. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lan- 
guage referred  to  says  essentially — and 

1  am  interpreting  it  in  the  Ught  of  other 
sections — that  private  citizens  may  not 
engage  in  predator  control  on  pubhc 
lands.  This  has  to  be  done  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  perhaps  through  the 
States  under  and  by  agreement  with  the 
Federal  Government.  That  is  what  the 
section  says.  It  does  not  indicate  what 
private  citizens  may  do  on  their  own 
lands  or  what  States  may  do  within  the 
State  boimdaries. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
believe  I  can  yield  any  additional  time 
at  this  point.  I  suggest  the  gentleman 
get  his  time  from  the  other  side. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  my  friend  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  point 
out  that  in  the  committee  we  did  make 
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f«o  concessions  to  the  livestock  Industry 
m  that  we  did  provided— and  this  Is  on 
S»e  ii_-in  the  event  of  major  damage 
w  domestic  livestock  under  a  State  pro- 
Zm  that  on  approval  of  the  Secretary 
!^ns  could  be  used,  and  additionally 
^  Dftge  14.  we  provided,  on  lines  9  and 
10  mat  in  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  program  on  Federal  lands,  we 
could  use  poisons  In  the  prevention  of 
specific  areas  of  major  damage  to  domes- 
tic livestock. 

I  would  like  to  pose  a  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  who  has 
done  an  excellent  job  on  the  manage- 
ment of  this  legislation.  Certainly  under 
the  bill  poisons  are  outlawed  for  pred- 
ators or  for  any  animals  that  have  a 
secondary  killing  effect  with  the  excep- 
tions that  have  been  noted.  In  addition 
poisons  are  outlawed  with  respect  to  any 
State  which  chooses  to  participate  in 
this  program  subject  to  the  limitations 
that  are  specified.  As  I  understand  It.  of 
course  we  have  got  $3  million  for  the 
Srst  year  of  the  State  programs,  with 
a  limitation  of  $300,000  per  State.  So 
a  we  have  a  big  State  like  California 
or  Texas  that  raises  sheep,  the  maximmn 
extent  to  which  they  could  participate 
under  what  we  called  the  State  grant 
program,  would  be  $300,000.  but  they 
would  have  to  comply  with  the  no-polson 
limitation  that  we  have  on  the  Federal 
land.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes.  subject,  of  course. 
to  the  emergency  exceptions  which  we 
have  set  forth  very  clearly,  to  which  the 
gentleman  has  alluded. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Would  It  be  possible 
under  this  legislation  for  a  State  to  de- 
velop a  State  program  for  a  part  of  the 
State  lands  and  qualify  for  the  payment. 
but  in  other  areas,  perhaps,  that  are 
very  heavUy  subject  to  predation.  they 
could  chose  to  exclude  those  lands  from 
the  State  program? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  can  tell  the  gentle- 
man I  think  the  answer  to  that  question 
is.  "No." 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  So  generally  If  the 
State  would  want  money  under  this  pro- 
gram, it  is  going  to  have  to  generally 
comply  with  what  we  call  the  Federal 
standards  under  the  Executive  order  as 
interpreted  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  They  will  come  for- 
T^•ard  with  one  program  meeting  gener- 
aliv  the  requirements  of  the  emergency 
situation  set  out  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  should  like  to  ask 
one  further  question. 

Has  the  committee  determined  or  has 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  deter- 
mined the  effects  of  this  legislation  on 
the  domestic  livestock  industry  either  by 
the  implementation  of  the  Executive 
order  or  by  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation, with  respect  to  damage  to  live- 
stock owned  State  by  State,  or  on  a 
county -by-county  basis,  or  does  the  com- 
mittee have  any  figures  whatsoever? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman. I  would  advise  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  was  before  the  com- 
mittee and  was  queried  In  considerable 
detail  and  anticipated  no  adverse  effect 
on  the  livestock  Industry  from  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bin. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  believe  we  further 
asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at 


the  time  he  was  before  the  committee. 
In  the  event  that  unanticipated  damage 
did  occur,  certainly  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  Department  to  see  that  either  the 
regulations  were  modified  to  obviate  the 
excessive  damsige  or  that  indemnities 
were  provided  to  those  who  were  unnec- 
essarily damaged. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  took  the  amendment  which  the 
gentleman  offered,  on  page  14  of  the 
bill,  which  authorized  the  utilization  of 
poisons  on  public  lands  in  Instances 
where  there  were  specific  areas  of  major 
damage  to  domestic  livestock,  to  protect 
the  livestock  growers  where  there  was 
major  damage  to  domestic  livestock. 

I  would  also  advise  I  anticipate  under 
the  criteria  generally  set  out  In  the  bill 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  im- 
pose a  somewhat  similar  criterion  with 
regard  to  State  and  Federal  cooperative 
programs  under  other  sections  of  the 
bill.  Essentially,  if  there  was  a  deter- 
mination there  were  major  areas  of 
damage,  he  would  allow  appropriate 
Federal  participation  to  exist  with  re- 
gard to  the  major  damage  to  domestic 
Uvestock. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Considering  that  a  lot 
of  this  depredation  occurs  on  Federal 
land,  and  considering  that  the  ban  on 
poisons  will  probably  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  depredations,  is  it  not  con- 
ceivable to  the  gentleman,  since  this  Fed- 
eral land  is  rented  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, that  increased  costs  to  ranchers 
or  wool  growers  in  the  raising  of  live- 
stock could  be  reflected  in  modifications 
of  rentals  charged  for  the  Federal  land? 
Mr.  DINGELL.  I  woxild  have  to  Inform 
my  good  friend  from  California  that  is 
a  matter  under  the  jurisdiction  of  other 
committees,  and  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  this  committee  to  intrude  upon  the 
jurisdiction  of  other  committees. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  understand. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  I  could  only  speak  for 
this  particular  Member,  and  not  another 
committee. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  understand  that. 
Under  the  bill  we  allow  for  the  use  of 
poisons  under  certain  conditions  of  ex- 
tremism. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  As  I  understand  it, 
under  the  Executive  order  we  have  ban- 
ned as  of  early  February  all  manufac- 
ture, interstate  shipment,  et  cetera,  of 
poisons.  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary 
is  called  upon  under  this  legislation  to 
use  poisons  to  control  large  depredations, 
et  cetera,  or  for  the  protection  of  human 
health,  where  will  he  get  the  poisons  to 
do  the  job? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  refers, 
I  believe,  to  the  Executive  order  of  March 
of  this  year. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Yes. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  have  to  advise 
that  we  do  not  alter  the  Federal  Insec- 
ticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act, 
or  the  Executive  order.  Those  would  re- 
main intact  and  remain  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  other  committees,  and  I  am 
quite  content  they  would  take  care  of  It. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  did  not  imderstand 
the  gentleman's  answer.  Where  do  they 
get  the  poison? 


Mr.  DINGELL.  The  authorizatlcai  as  to 
the  use  of  polscms  must  be  procured  from 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
which  already  has  issued  orders  with 
relations  to  those  matters,  and  other 
than  those  chemicals  on  the  suspension 
lists,  he  would  be  able  to  use  them, 
subject  to  their  availability. 

This  bill  does  not  affect  the  standards 
under  which  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  acts,  nor  do  we  affect  the 
orders  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

That  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  committee  and.  as  I  indicated  to  the 
gentleman  from  California,  we  are  quite 
content  to  leave  it  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired,  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  Iowa  for  a  question,  but  the  time- 
keeper and  the  Speaker  will  have  to 
advise. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman   has 

consimied    8    minutes.    The    gentleman 

from  Michigan  has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.   DINGELL.   I   yield    to   my   good 

friend  from  Iowa  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  on  page  14  of  the 
Dill,  in  section  6  It  states: 

Heads  of  Federal  departments,  agencies. 
or  establishments  are  hereby  authorlrjed 
to  issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

It  seems  to  be  verj-  broad  to  me  as  to 
the  authority  of  the  various  departments, 
agencies,  and  establishments  to  issue 
regulations. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That,  I  will  say  to  my 
good  friend,  refers  only  to  the  carrj'ing 
out  of  activities  on  Federal  lands  partic- 
ularly authorized  by  this  legislation.  It  is 
intended  to  cover  Federal  agencies  that 
happen  to  have  lands  which  might  fall 
imder  the  jurisdiction  of  a  particular  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  limited  to  the  extent 
that  the  gentleman  specified? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Will  the  gentleman 
vield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man has  no  intention  of  causing  any 
problems  to  the  military,  but  I  think  the 
way  the  bill  is  written  it  would  probably 
cause  irreparable  harm  to  the  military, 
particularly  in  the  southern  States, 
where  the  fire  ant  is  a  great  problem. 
You  probably  could  not  operate  a  mili- 
tary base  without  fire  ant  control.  Just 
a  few  months  ago  we  authorized  fire  ant 
control  specifically.  On  page  11,  the  way 
your  chemical  toxicant  is  described,  fire 
ant  control  would  be  covered  imder  that. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  knock  that 
out. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  have  to  in- 
form my  good  friend  from  Texas  that 
first  of  all,  in  my  view,  the  fire  ant  is  not 
a  predatory  animal  and  is  not  within 
the  purview  of  this  statute  eiIso.  it  falls 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  other  stat- 
utes not  covered  by  this  legisiauon. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  There  was  another 
bill  that  was  passed  which  was  not  under 
your  jurisdiction,  but  it  was  passed  and 
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we  have  to  live  with  it  This  says  spe- 
cifically any  poison  which  causes  any 
secondar>-  poisoning  effect.  Therefore 
rhe  tire  ant  program  would  be  covered, 
and  I  hope  that  the  gentleman's  bill  is 
not  referring  to  that. 

Mr.  DINGELL  I  would  refer  my  friend 
from  Texas  to  the  definition  of  "second- 
ary poisoning  effect"  contained  on  page 
8.  and  1  advise  that  the  Etepartment  of 
E)efense  has  reported  very  favorably 
with  regard  to  the  bill. 

I  no-v  yield  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  2  minutes. 

Mr  ROBERTS.  You  are  convinced 
that  It  does  not  cover  the  fire  ant? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  satisfied  it  does 
not.  It  is  not  a  predatory  animal. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land 2  minutes. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  13152,  because  I 
think  it  represents  a  reasonable  approach 
to  the  problem  of  predator  control.  For 
more  than  half  a  century,  the  Federal 
Government  has  struggled  with  this  diSi- 
riilt  problem,  but  a  true  solution  has  yet 
to  be  found. 

Although  poison  has  been  used  over 
the  years  to  assist  in  the  control  of  pred- 
ators, this  practice  has  met  increased 
objections  and  resistance  from  the  gen- 
eral public — not  only  because  it  is  in- 
humane, but  because  its  effectiveness  is 
questionable  and  because  it  is  killing 
many  innocent  animals  that  are  not  the 
target  of  the  poisoning. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  innocent, 
nonpredatory  animals  are  being  killed 
through  residual  poisoning,  this  method 
is  also  objectionable  because  it  tends  to 
decimate  entire  populations  of  certain 
predators  which  are  not  either  endang- 
ered or  threatened  with  extinction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  animals,  even  pred- 
ators, have  a  place  in  nature's  delicately 
balanced  system,  and  they  should  be  pre- 
served—for both  practical,  and  esthetic 
reasons. 

It  was  with  that  purpose  in  mind,  as 
well  as  a  desire  to  find  other  more  ac- 
ceptable methods  of  preventing  predators 
from  preying  upon  the  livestock  of  farm- 
ers and  ranchers,  that  I  scheduled  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  13152.  Those  hearings  were 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  Conservation,  under  the 
able  chalrmaioship  of  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Representative  John  Dingell. 

I  think  that  Congressman  Dingell  will 
agree  with  me  that,  while  this  legislation 
IS  far  from  a  perfect  solution  to  a  com- 
plex problem,  it  is  at  least  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  In  addition  to  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  toxic  chemicals  to  control 
predators — with  the  exception  of  emer- 
gency situations — it  is  also  designed  to 
help  the  fanners  and  ranchers  cope  with 
these  predators  in  other  ways;  it  would 
authorize  research  programs  on  other 
possible  methods  of  control  and  it  would 
provide  financial  assistance  to  the  States 
for  predator  control  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  introduced  this  bill  at 
the  request  of  the  administration.  I  think 
the  hearings  held  by  our  subcommittee 
documented  the  need  for  this  legislation, 
and  I  urge  its  rapid  approval. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 


promised  some  time  to  the  distingiushed 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
tiu-e.  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
POAGE I .  However,  I  do  not  have  very 
much  time  remsuning,  and  I  therefore 
will  yield  1^2  minutes  to  he  gentleman. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real 
problem  involved  here  is  who  is  going  to 
pay  the  biU,  and  it  is  the  same  problem 
which  is  involved  In  a  great  many  of 
these  environmental  and  ecologlcsd  pro- 
grams. 

The  other  night  this  House  voted  over- 
whelmingly not  to  pay  the  bill  for  any 
kind  of  ecology  improvement.  Of  the  25 
Members  who  signed  this  present  bill, 
only  three  voted  to  pay  the  losses  occa- 
sioned by  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  these  three  were  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  iMr.  Lennon),  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  <Mr. 
Jones),  and  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Stubblefield)  . 

Presumably,  the  rest  of  them  felt  that 
.society  should  not  pay  the  bill. 

That  gives  me  little  comfort.  There  is 
doubtless  some  good  in  this  bill  but  most 
of  its  sponsors  have  shown  a  great  deal 
more  compassion  for  predators  than  they 
have  shown  for  producers.  Tliey  have 
indicated  that  they  feel  that  individual 
livestock  producers — not  society — should 
pay  the  bill.  That  is  what  is  involved 
here,  and  if  we  keep  on  adding  to  the 
producer's  bill,  the  consumer's  biU  must 
go  up. 

I  would  not  object  to  the  bill  as  pre- 
sented, although  I  feel  that  it  is  poorly 
drawn,  had  this  committee  left  out  the 
repeal  of  our  existing  predatory  laws, 
but  they  repealed  the  authority  for  the 
Government  the  help  on  private  land 
in  its  entirety,  and  the  report  says  so.  It 
says  they  repealed  every  bit  of  the  exist- 
ing authority  for  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  the  programs  of  predator  control  and 
eradication.  In  its  place  they  establish  a 
program  only  on  the  public  lands,  and 
that  means  in  only  17  States  of  this 
Nation.  That  means  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  Nation  is  denied  any  opportunity 
whatever  to  share  in  any  program  of 
control  of  predators. 

They  suggest  that  the  States  should 
provide  any  assistance  which  may  be 
justified  for  the  producers. 

I  think  this  is  wrong.  Were  the  Fed- 
eral Government  leaving  the  States  and 
the  producers  free  to  control  these  pred- 
ators, this  might  be  logical.  But  when  the 
Federal  Government  is  controlling  the 
means  which  the  farmer  must  use  to  con- 
trol these  predators,  that  same  Federal 
Government  ought  to  accept  some  re- 
sponsibility in  connection  therewith. 
Turn  us  loose  and  we  will  control  our 
own  predators — and  we  will  take  our  own 
losses  But  you  have  tied  our  hands.  We 
know  not  why.  We  carmot  believe  that 
It  is  better  to  grow  and  protect  coyotes 
and  bobcats  than  it  is  to  grow  lambs, 
deer,  turkeys,  or  pheasants. 

But  or  Government  has  answered  the 
demands  of  those  citizens  who  seems  to 
want  predators  on  every  hill.  It  has  de- 
nied producers  the  right  to  control  these 
pests  or  to  pay  for  the  damage  they  do. 
That  is  neither  honest  nor  right. 


I  regret  to  have  to  oppose  the  bill,  but 
I  do  so  because  imder  the  rules  we  cannot 
amend  the  bill.  I  know  the  committee  hw 
done  some  hard  work  on  this  bill,  and  I 
know  that  there  Is  much  to  be  com- 
mended about  it,  but  with  a  complete 
repeal  of  our  entire  existing  authority 
for  a  Federal  predator  control  program  I 
simple  cannot  support  it.  The  whole  thing 
ought  to  be  voted  down,  and  the  commit- 
tee ought  to  bring  this  in  under  a  rule  so 
we  can  amend  their  bill. 

In  addition  to  the  fundamental  in- 
justice of  taking  property  without  com- 
pensation, I  wonder  if  the  sponsors  of  the 
measure  really  know  just  what  species 
they  really  do  want  to  protect.  The  bill 
yives  protection  only  to  predators.  What 
about  man's  domestic  animals?  For  them 
the  bill  provides  neither  protection  nor 
compensation. 

Surely  we  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  the 
ecology  which  existed  on  this  continent 
before  the  landing  of  Columbus.  Man's 
domestic  animals,  most  of  which  were 
imported  from  Europe,  are  just  as  much 
a  part  of  our  ecology  as  the  human  beings 
who  came  from  Europe  and  Africa.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  ofttimes,  see  our  im- 
portations destroying  native  animals. 
For  instance  starlings  and  English  spar- 
rows have,  all  too  often,  displaced  native 
birds  like  woodpeckers,  bluebird,  and 
scissortalls.  Some  times  it  works  the 
other  way.  I  am  told  that  in  South  Dako- 
ta alone,  the  pheasant  population  has 
dropped  from  50  million  down  to  1  mil- 
lion as  the  very  predators  which  this  bill 
will  encourage  have  increased.  Of  course, 
we  have  seen  the  same  thing  happen  in 
varying  degrees  all  over  the  country  with 
our  dear  population. 

Clearly,  there  is  no  generally  accepted 
set  of  priorities  as  to  just  what  animal 
or  plant  life  we  want  to  encourage,  but  I 
can  see  little  good  for  society  in  substitut- 
ing coyotes  for  calves  unless  we  are  seri- 
ously anxious  to  force  the  price  of  beef 
still  higher. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  *  Mr.  Steiger  ) . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  jielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  concern  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr.  Poagei 
the  chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  about  the  elimination  of  one 
program  before  we  have  the  solution  to 
the  action.  I  think  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  hit  the  nail  right  on  the 
head.  And  I  submit  that  what  we  are  do- 
ing in  this  bill  is  saying  that  we  are  elim- 
inating the  process  that  has  no  substi- 
tute. The  House  has  already  eliminated 
the  indemnity  payments  to  the  people 
who  are  going  to  suffer  as  a  result  of  that 
program.  Therefore  we  are  clearly  pre- 
mature in  the  passage  of  that  portion  of 
the  bill  which  eliminates  the  predator 
control  as  it  now  exists. 

However,  more  than  that,  I  call  your 
attention  to  page  6  of  the  report,  and  I 
lu-ge  the  House  to  seriously  consider 
what  we  are  doing  when  we  endorse  the 
language  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  which 
he  says— and  I  would  like  to  have  the  at- 
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tention  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
,Mr.  Dingkll)  because  I  am  going  to 
address  a  question  to  him.  and  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  would  be  prepared  to 
respond  to  my  question. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  (Mr.  Dingell)  to  page  6 
of  the  report  in  which  Mr.  Reed  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  I  believe,  is 
quoted  as  saying : 

No  longer  can  we  Ignore  the  fact  that  pred- 
ators have  social,  esthetic,  recreational  and 
economic  value. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  re- 
spond and  tell  me  what  social  esthetic 
recreational  and  economic  value  the 
coyote  has — I  would  be  interested. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  It  is  a  major  game 
species  in  many  States.  I  would  tell  my 
good  friend.  Also,  it  is  an  animal  which 
IS  much  admired  by  the  Indians  and 
it  is  one  of  the  sacred  animals  of  a  nimi- 
ber  of  western  tribes.  It  is  also  an  ani- 
mal which  is  found  to  be  most  pleasing 
10  a  number  of  visitors  In  the  West,  and 
there  are  organizations  such  as  the 
.'Vudubon  Society,  the  Sierra  Club,  and 
Friends  of  the  Earth  and  others  who  re- 
gard It  as  a  very  precious  and  Important 
part  of  our  natural  history  and  of  wild- 
life heritage. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  my  friend  for  responding,  but  I 
would  also  point  out  I  personally  ha^'?  no 
knowledge  of  any  Indian  tribe  that  re- 
veres this  particular  animal.  But  I  will 
not  ask  my  friend  what  tribes  do. 

I  will  ask  my  friend,  however,  if  it  is 
not  true  that  the  people  who  feel  a  pos- 
sible benefit  from  a  coyote  are  able  to 
enjoy  that  benefit  now  even  after  some 
50  years  of  poisoning. 

Would  the  gentleman  say  that  the 
coyote  is  about  to  become  extinct  as  a 
result  of  poison  practices  heretofore  ob- 
served? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  wUl  point  out  that 
there  have  been  instances  where  the 
coyote  population  has  been  poisoned 
down  to  practically  nothing  with  the 
clear  result  that  there  have  been  great 
outbursts  of  population  increases  on  the 
part  of  rodents  and  mice  and  things  of 
that  kind. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  this  legis- 
lation does  not  outlaw  poisoning,  but 
simply  controls  it. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  jield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
that  he  is  certainly  correct.  But  what  is 
more  important — to  have  a  bimch  of 
prairie  dogs,  coyotes,  and  bobcats  to 
live — or  to  produce  beef  and  something 
that  people  can  eat  in  this  country,  as  a 
means  of  support? 

Page  11  of  the  report  very  distinctly 
answers  the  gentleman's  question  that 
was  asked  a  while  ago: 

The  Secretary  could  not  approve  of  a  State 
program  which  entails  the  field  use  of  chem- 
ical toxicants  for  the  pvirpose  of  killing  pred- 
atory animals  or  the  field  of  uae  of  any  chem- 
ical toxicant   which   would   cause   any   sec- 


ondary poisoning  effect  for  the  purpose  of 
kUUng  other  mammala,  birds  or  reptiles. 

This  is  the  point  we  are  trying  to 
make.  What  about  Federal  laws  where  a 
man  pays  for  a  large  lease  which  the 
Government  required  him  to  pay — $1.50 
or  $2  for  the  Federal  lease,  and  then  he 
has  prairie  doges  all  over  It  and  there  is 
no  grass  there  for  them  to  graze  their 
cattle  on?  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
that? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  think  the 
gentleman's  point  is  well  taken.  In  this 
situation,  we  are  abandoning  one  pro- 
gram which,  however  ineffective  it  may 
have  been  in  the  eyes  of  the  depart- 
ment— is  the  only  program  that  has  been 
effective  at  all.  We  are  saying  we  need 
time  to  develop  a  new  program — let  us 
abandon  this  one  before  we  have  a  new 
one  developed. 

Gentlemen,  you  are  doing  a  disservice 
and  I  think  we  have  our  priorities  con- 
fused here.  Let  us  not  put  the  coyotes 
ahead  of  folks.  I  would  have  to  believe 
for  all  those  who  love  the  coyote,  I  am 
sure  that  they  can  still  return  to  the  West 
anytime  they  should  so  desire  and  find 
more  coyotes  than  the  West  would  like 
for  them  to  enjoy. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  >ield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  Melcher)  . 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  direct 
some  questions  to  the  cominlttee  con- 
cerning the  bill,  if  the  spokesman  for  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, would  yield. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  be  glad  to  re- 
spond to  the  questions  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  asks. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  interested  in  the 
intent  of  the  bill  concerning  control  of 
contagious  diseases  in  predators  and  par- 
ticularly rabies,  and  what  the  legislation 
intends  in  relation  to  State  and  Federal 
responsibility. 

As  I  read  the  report,  the  bill  seeks  to 
return  to  the  States  the  primary  respon- 
sibility, in  fact,  the  leadership  as  it  were, 
in  the  control  of  predators. 

Where  does  this  leave  us  in  the  control 
of  infectious  diseases  among  predators? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  respond  to  the 
gentleman  by  pointing  out  that  In  several 
instances  in  the  bill  we  find  language 
which  deals  with  the  question.  First  of  all, 
the  handling  of  predator  control  pro- 
grams is  reposed  in  the  States,  and  the 
Federal  Government  will  participate  on 
either  75-25  for  the  first  2  years  and  on  a 
50-50  basis  thereafter.  In  instances  where 
the  control  must  be  done  on  public  lands 
where  an  emergency  condition  exists,  and 
it  becomes  necessary  to  act,  the  gentle- 
man will  find  the  sections  under  which 
the  Federal  Gtovemment  may  act,  which 
appear  at  ps^e  14,  and  I  would  refer  him 
to  line  3,  beginning  with  item  (D , 

"to  the  protection  of  human  health  or 
safety:" 

That  would  very  clearly  cover  the  situ- 
ation on  public  lands  with  regard  to  the 
handling  of  rabies,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
In  other  Instances,  on  State  and  private 
lands,  the  State  would  take  over  imder  lt« 
agreement  with  the  Federal  Oovemment, 


and  that  portion  of  the  State  activities 
would  be  financed  by  Federal  assistance. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  answer.  I  believe  the  bill  is  weak 
and  ineffective  in  establishing  responsi- 
bility for  controlling  outbreaks  of  con- 
tagious diseases  such  as  rabies  in  pred- 
ators. The  bill  weakens  the  Federal  re- 
sponsibility to  control  the  threats  of 
predators  and  would  lead  to  ineffective 
handling  of  emergency  conditions.  The 
various  States  are  urged,  under  the  bill, 
to  develop  their  own  programs  for  pred- 
ator control  with  very  small  amounts  of 
money  which  will  likely  jeopardize  the 
rapid  and  effective  control  of  not  only  the 
economic  losses  suffered  from  predators 
but  also  threatens  to  weaken  dangerously 
control  of  contagious  diseases  in  pred- 
ators. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1967  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  eliminate 
the  use  of  toxic  chemicals  in  the  control 
of  predatory  animals.  I,  therefore,  rise  in 
support  of  the  Federal  Animal  Damage 
Control  Act  of  1972. 

The  war  that  has  been  waged  on  preda- 
tory mammals  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  almost  60  yeaxs  has  been  ex- 
posed as  cruel,  dangerous,  and  self- 
defeating.  Non-selective  control  meas- 
ures in  the  past  have  jeopardized  inno- 
cent animals  and  offended  human  sensi- 
bilities. Fortunately,  this  bill  will  go  far 
in  outlawing  the  abominable  practice  of 
counteracting  the  relatively  limited 
dangers  posed  by  predators  with  the  in- 
discriminate use  of  poisons. 

My  enthusiasm  for  this  legislation, 
however.  Is  tempered  somewhat  by  an 
uneasiness  over  an  exception  in  the  bill 
which  would  permit  the  use  of  poison  in 
emergency  situations  when  essentia]  to 
the  prevention  In  specific  areas  of  major 
damage  to  domestic  livestock.  This  pro- 
vision was  not  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  to  my  mind  opens  up  a  glar- 
ing loophole  in  the  bUl.  What  constitutes 
major  damage  to  livestock  is  not  spelled 
out  at  all.  Nor  is  the  term  "emergency" 
specified  with  sufficient  clarity  and 
precision. 

I  am  also  troubled  by  the  fact  that  the 
bill  authorizes  annual  appropriations  of 
S5  million  for  Federal  predatory  control 
activities,  which  is  more  than  the  $3.4 
million  that  is  estimated  will  have  been 
expended  for  fiscal  1972. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  past 
that  the  Interior  Department  program 
has  been  excessive  and  wasteful.  This  bill 
commendably  establishes  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  predatory  control 
programs  and  thereby  envisions  a  shift 
away  from  the  Federal  Oovemment  in 
this  activity.  Increasing  the  authoriza- 
tion for  Federal  control  programs  only 
invites  a  duplication  of  effort  and  a  re- 
version to  the  past  philosophy  of  indis- 
criminate killing  which  this  legislation  Is 
designed  to  reject. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  objectionable 
features  will  be  eliminated  before  final 
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rongresslonal  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  In  section  4  of 
Che  committee  report  here  it  says: 

Subsection  ,a) .  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
Che  Secrei»r.-  to  provide  flnancial  assistance 
to  anv  State",  through  the  ageucy  designated 
by  the  State  lor  wildlife  management,  which 
agrees  to  auaually  adaiinister  a  program- 
It  says  'annually  administer  a  program 
for  the  control  of  predator^'  and  depre- 
dating animals.  " 

Mr.  CONTE.  Could  the  gentleman  give 
me  that  page  again?  I  am  sorry. 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas.  Page  11  of  the 
report.       

Mr.  CONTE  I  have  it. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Section  4: 

To  qualify  for  this  assistance,  the  State 
program  would  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
appropriate  State  agency  and  found  by  the 
Secretary  to  meet  such  standards  as  lie  may 
by  regulatioa  establish. — 

And  so  forth,  on  down  the  way 

lhi.s  is  questionable  in  my  mind  as  far 
as  the  effectiveness  of  this  bill.  .\s  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  said,  this  completely 
wipes  out  and  repeals  every  existing  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  REID  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  13152,  the  Federal  Animal 
Damage  Control  Act  of  1972,  As  one  of 
the  coeponsors  of  the  original  version  of 
the  bill.  I  favor  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  this  important  environmental  legisla- 
tion designed  to  halt  the  wholesale  and 
mdiscnminate  slaughter  of  predatory 
animals  m  the  interests  of  protecting  the 
Nation's  livestock. 

However.  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  one  section  of  the 
bill  which,  I  fear,  if  enacted  might  seri- 
ously vitiate  its  purpose.  I  refer  to  sec- 
tion 4.  lines  18  through  20,  which  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  approve  a  State  program  authorizing 
the  emergency  use  of  chemical  toxicants 
for  preventing  major  damage  to  domestic 
livestock,  when  he  determines  that  other 
methods  would  not  sufBce  to  prevent  such 
major  damage. 

.A.S  stated  \n  the  committee  print,  this 
language  wa^  not  m  the  orlgmal  bill  but 
was  included  at  the  request  of  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Growers  Association  to  deal 
with  genuine  emergency  situations.  I  feel 
that  the  language  major  damage  could 
be  sufficiently  vague  to  allow  ranchers  to 
blame,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  weather, 
disease,  and  other  large  range  losses  on 
predators.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  committee  to  include 
such  a  potential  loophole  in  this  bill.  I 
hope  legislative  history  will  indicate  this 
provision  should  only  be  used  in  extremis 
and  be  construed  very  narrowly.  As  an 
author  I  would  expect  such  a  construc- 
tion. 

I  would  have  considered  deleting  this 
language  from  the  bill  if  It  had  not  come 
up  under  suspension.  However,  it  Is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  other  body  will 
clarify  or  delete  this  language  when  it 


considers  the  bill,  and  that  the  confer- 
ence committee  will  sustain  this  action. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California,  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  13152.  a  bill  which  would  prohibit 
the  field  use  of  chemical  toxicants  on 
Federal  lands  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
predatory  animals. 

In  1970,  the  Federal  Government 
killed  no  less  than  73,093  coyotes,  8,403 
bobcats,  121  mountain  lions,  and  403 
black  bears. 

But  these  figures  represent  only  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg.  Many  animals,  which 
were  not  discovered,  autopsied,  and 
credited  to  the  E>epartment  of  Interior, 
died  in  the  wilds  and  were  not  dis- 
covered. 

In  fact,  the  Depaitment  of  Interior, 
with  only  one  of  their  favorite  poisons — 
Compound  1080 — distributes  enough  poi- 
soned bait  to  kill  36.7  million  coyotes, 
and  that  figure  assumes  that  each  coyote 
ate  twice  as  much  poisoned  meat  as  is 
required  to  kill  it. 

In  Its  policy  of  saturation  and  overkill, 
the  Department  of  Interior  in  1970  dis- 
tnbuted  enough  1080  bait  to  eliminate 
every  coyote  in  an  area  covering  388,800 
square  miles — an  area  larger  than  the 
combined  States  of  California,  Colorado, 
and  Idaho. 

But  1080  is  not  the  only  deadly  poison 
used  to  kill  predators.  In  1970.  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  also  placed  822,043 
strychnine  baits. 

These  poisons  are  not  selective.  Ac- 
cording to  research  conducted  by  the 
Denver  Wildlife  Research  Center,  13 
dead  endangered  birds — out  of  19  ex- 
ammed — contained  lethal  doses  of  1080. 
These  included  one  CaUfomia  condor, 
one  bald  eagle,  and  11  golden  eagles. 

This  legislation  would  prohibit  the 
placing  of  poisons  on  public  lands — lands 
owned  by  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  not  the  private  reserve  of  the 
ranchers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  reverse  the 
schizophrenic  attitude  that,  on  the  one 
hand  spends  millions  of  dollars  annually 
to  kill  animals,  while  the  other  acts  to 
protect  wildlife. 

I  support  this  bill  which  is  patterned 
after  my  bill,  H.R.  9669,  introduced  July 
1971,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  this  step  toward  preserving 
our  national  environment. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  bill.  It  is  most 
regrettable  that  a  measure  of  this  im- 
portance is  brought  up  on  a  procedure 
which  limits  debate  and  allows  no 
amendments  to  be  offered. 

This  is  a  bad  bill.  It  should  be  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  protect  predators  and 
further  prevent  livestock  owners  from 
protecting  their  flocks  and  herds." 

Predator  attacks  on  sheep,  goats,  and 
poultry  have  increased  substantially  in 
recent  years.  That  fact  is  a  matter  of 
record.  The  battle  against  predators  has 
been  going  on  for  decades.  It  has  always 
been  an  uphill  battle. 

In  the  past  the  Govemmsnt  h£is  been 
fairly  helpful  In  aiding  farmers  and 
ranchmen  in  this  struggle.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  earlier  this  year 
stated : 


It  has  been  estliaated  that  poisons  ac- 
count for  about  80  percent  of  all  predatory 
animals  that  are  killed  annually  by  the  De- 
partment's current  program. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Government 
has  helped  fund  the  cost  of  trappers  to 
supplement  the  use  of  p>oisons.  But  dur- 
ing the  past  year  or  two.  by  Executive 
orders  and  by  legislation,  concerted  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  hamstring  the 
livestock  owners  in  their  fight  against 
predators.  This  move  has  been  aided  and 
abetted  by  some  imiformed  people  who 
seem  to  be  determined  to  protect  pred- 
ators in  every  possible  way. 

To  begin  with,  on  March  9,  1972.  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  took  an  unprece- 
dented action  by  issuing  an  order  sus- 
pending and  canceling  the  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing chemicals  lor  use  in  predator  fon- 
trol;  All  products  containing  thallium 
sulfate,  sodium  fluoroacetate  il080».  so- 
diiun  cyanide,  or  strychnine.  This  order 
was  later  extended  to  include  19  types  of 
poison.  And  on  top  of  all  that  we  are 
today  faced  with  this  bill  which  would 
make  the  restrictions  against  use  of  poi- 
sons against  predatory  animals  even 
more  binding.  It  would  make  the  execu- 
tive orders  the  law  of  the  land,  not  sub- 
ject to  any  change  by  the  agency  which 
issued  them. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  repeal  in  its 
entirety  the  act  of  March  2,  1931.  per- 
taining to  the  eradication  and  control  of 
predatory  and  other  wild  animals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  evidence  of  the  indif- 
ference and  lack  of  knowledge  exhibited 
by  sponsors  of  this  legislation,  I  call  at- 
tention to  words  of  a  department  wit- 
ness during  hearings,  as  set  forth  on 
page  6  of  the  committee  report,  as  fol- 
lows : 

No  longer  can  we  Ignore  the  fact  that 
predators  have  social,  esthetic,  recreational, 
and  economic  value. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thinking  that  has 
been  infused  into  this  legislation.  It  to- 
tally ignores  the  problem  of  controlling 
predators  and.  in  effect,  supports  a  con- 
cept of  protecting  and  preserving  them 

There  is  clearly  a  movement  afoot  to 
increase  the  number  of  predators  whose 
numbers  are  increasing  at  an  alarming 
rate.  These  results  of  Government  actions 
are  already  being  felt,  and  this  trend 
will  imdoubtedly  be  accelerated  in  the 
immediate  future. 

Mr  Speaker,  imder  present  Govern- 
ment policies,  aided  by  the  pending  bill, 
livestock  producers  really  have  their 
backs  to  the  wall  in  their  ability  to  pro- 
tect their  property.  Let  us  hope  the  Sen- 
ate, when  it  considers  this  measure,  will 
recognize  that  fact  and  apply  the  brakes, 
I  repeat,  this  is  bad  legislation  and  it 
should  not  be  enacted, 

Mr,  DINGELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  'Mr.  Dingell)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
13152,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
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to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
^•ere— yeas  279.  nays  73.  not  vothig  ^O. 
as  follows: 

IRoU  No.  264] 
YEAS— 279 


Abzug 

.\Qam» 

.\ddabbo 

.Mexander 

.Anderson, 

Calif, 
Anderson.  111. 
Annunzlo 
.\rcher 
Arer.ds 
.Ashley 
.Asp;n 
Badillo 
BeKich 
Bell 
Beits 
BeviU 
BlaKgl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Elatkbiun 
Bogfc'S 
Boland 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Hnnkley 
Brutzman 
Brc  wn,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Brovhlll.  N-C 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
r  rke,  Mass. 
Burton 
BjTne,  Pa. 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carlson 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH, 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
CoUler 
Collins,  111. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conover 
Conte 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dl?gs 
Dingell 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulskl 

Edwards,  Calif 
Ellberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Fa  seel  1 
Pish 
Flood 


Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Ford. 

WlUlam  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 

Prellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Galifianaiis 
Garmatz 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Qoodllng 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grlffln 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckier,  Mass, 
Heinz 
Helstosk; 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hicks.  Wash. 
HilUs 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hunt 
Jacobs 
Jarnian 
Jchnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C, 
Kanh 

Kas'enmeler 
Kcaiiiig 
Keith 
Kemp 
Kin? 

Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lent 

Long,  Md. 
Luian 
McClory 
McCloEkey 
McCuUoch 
McDade 
McEwen 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
Macdouald, 

Mass 
Madden 
MailUard 
MaJlary 
Mam; 

Malhias.  Calif 
Mathis,  Ga. 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 


Meeds 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Ohio 

MlUs,  Md. 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  III. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

NU 

Obey 
O'Hara 

ONeUl 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Powell 
Preyer.  N.C. 
Price.  111. 
Puclnakl 
,  Qule 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reld 
Reuss 
Riecle 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncallo 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 

Roush 
Roybal 
Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Sebellus 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif, 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 
J.  William 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steele 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 
SiilUvan 
Symington 
Taicott 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 


Thompson.  Ga. 

Thompson.  N.J 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

UdaU 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 


Abbitt 
Andrews, 
N  Dak. 
Ash brook 
Aspinall 
Baker 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Burleson,  Tex. 

Byron 

Cabell 

Gaffe  ry 

Camp 

Crane 

Daniel,  Va, 

Davis,  3.C. 

de  laOara* 

Delienback 

Denholm 

Dorn 

Duncan 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fisher 

Foley 


Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whliehurst 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 

NAYS— 73 

Gay  doe 

Gettys 
Gonzalez 
Gross 
Gude 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hull 

Johnson,  Calif 
Kazen 
Kee 
Latta 
Uoyd 

McCoUlster 
McCormack 
McFaU 
McKay 
Mahon 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
Melcher 
Montgomery 
Natcher 

NOT  VOTING— 80 


Wolff 

Wnght 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Wj-man 

Yates 

Young.  Fla. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Patman 

Poage 

IMce,  Tex. 

Purcell 

Quill  en 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roy 

RunnelB 

Satterfield 

Say  lor 

Scherle 

Schmitz 

Scott 

Shoup 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

White 

Whltten 

Yatron 

Young,  Tex. 


Aberr.ethy 

Abourezk 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Baring 
Berg  land 
Blanton 
.  Jlatnlk 
BoUlng 
Brooks 
Broomfleid 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Carney 
Chlsholm 
Clay 
Colmer 
Curlin 
Davis,  Ga. 
Delaney 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dowdy 
du  Pont 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 


Edwards,  Ala. 

Eviiis.  Tenn. 

Findley 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Pulton 

Gallagher 

Qoldwater 

Hagan 

Halpern 

Hansen,  Wash 

Hubert 

H'llficld 

Huneate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Landruni 

Link 

Long.  La. 

McCltire 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMillan 
Metcalfe 
Miller,  Calif. 


Mills.  Ark. 

Mtnshall 

Mitchell 

Mosher 

O'Konskl 

Passman 

PeUy 

Pettis 

Podell 

Poff 

F*ryor.  Ark. 

Rsrick 

Rhodes 

Roblson,  N.Y, 

Elousselot 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Selberimg 

Shipley 

Spence 

Stelger,  Wis. 

atokes 

Stuck ey 

Thone 

Whalley 


Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr  Lon«  of  Lotilsiana. 

litr.  Ichord  with  Mr,  Hutchlnfton. 

Mr.  Davl*  of  Georgia  with  Mx,  McMillan. 

Mr,  Dow  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Moeher. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas. 

Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington    with    Mrs 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Bergland  with  Mi.  Stelger  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  CuxUn  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Sarbanes 

Mr.  Hogan  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Mitchell  with  Mr.  SelberU:.g 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  virtth  Mr.  Byrnes  or 
Wisconsin, 

Mi.  Hungate  vnth  Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  Abouxezk  with  Mr.  Abernethy. 

Mr.  FOLEY  and  Mr  LLOYD,  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  lo  "nay." 

Mr.  COTTER  changed  liis  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea. ' 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  m  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
13152)  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  awo-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof  1  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 
Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mrs.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr  Poff. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr,  Broomfleid. 

Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  O'Konskl, 

Mi,  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

M'.  Brocks  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  McClure. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Robison  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mi.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr,  Donohue  with  Mi.  Mlnshall. 

Mr,  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mi.  Link  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  PeUy. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Whalley. 


PRIVATE  SECTOR  AIDS  FLOOD 
VICTIMS 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  lor  1 
minute,  to  re\1se  and  extend  his  remarki; 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day a  very  proud  man.  Proud  of  my  Na- 
tion, proud  of  my  State,  and  particularly 
proud  of  my  community  and  its  people.  I 
believe  this  pride  is  well  founded,  and  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  today  to  report 
to  you  a  source  of  that  pride,  a  generous 
and  historic  flood  relief  program  under- 
taken in  New  York  by  the  private  sector. 

Last  Thursday.  I  met  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Savings  and  Loan  League  of 
New  York  State,  and  at  this  meeting  this 
group  of  civic  minded  men  established  <i 
flood  relief  fund  which  will  total  about 
$2.7  million.  The  most  amazmg  thing 
about  this  total,  though,  is  not  the  figure 
itself,  but  how  that  money  is  to  be  spent. 
It  is  not  low-interest  loan  money,  it  is 
money  that  will  be  given  as  outright 
grants  to  needy  flood  victims.  Every  .sav- 
ings and  loan  association  in  the  league 
will  be  assessed  $200  for  every  miUion  i:i 
capital  they  possess  This  money  will  be 
made  available  on  a  priority  basis  to  the 
people  of  New  York,  the  people  of  their 
commimities.  the  people  with  whom  they 
live  and  do  business. 

'To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  time 
in  the  hlstor>-  of  our  Nation  where  the 
business  community  came  forward  in 
such  a  courageous  manner  to  lead  the 
way  to  recovery  from  a  natural  disaster. 
And  the  time  was  right,  because  accord- 
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ing  to  the  Vice  President.  Agnes  ravaged 
this  Nat  .on  like  no  other  natural  disaster 
ever  has.  The  damage  has  been  astro- 
nomical, and  the  Federal  Government 
simply  cannot  handle  the  recovery  costs 
alone. 

Governor  Shapp,  of  PennsylvEinla,  for 
example,  has  estimated  the  costs  of  re- 
covery in  his  State  alone  at  $2.5  to  $3 
billion.  The  "Agnes  Recovery  Act,"  a 
commendable  program  Indeed,  calls  for 
only  $1,7  billion  for  aU  of  the  recoven.-. 
This  Ls  certainly  not  out  of  miserliness.  " 

The  program  Is  generous  when  com- 
pared to  the  Federal  deficit  and  the 
money  available.  The  simple  truth  is  that 
the  damages  outstrip  the  Federal  Gov- 
emments  resources.  The  private  sector 
must  help  out,  and  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  in  New  York  they  are. 

I  am  hoping  to  motivate  others  to  en- 
courage th§  establishment  of  .timii^r  pro- 
grams in  New  York  and  other  flood  dam- 
aged States. 

Business  seems  to  be  the  current  whip- 
ping boy  for  the  ills  of  the  Nation  This 
trend  could  be  blunted  by  vigorous  and 
determined  action  coming  from  the  busi- 
ness community.  I  know  business  people 
are  not  the  selfish,  narrow  people  they 
are  often  painted  to  be.  and  the  action  of 
the  men  of  the  Savings  and  Loan  League 
of  New  York,  led  by  Mr.  Robert  P.  Oliver 
has  underlined  that  knowledge.  Their 
iTS^'lfflT,^  warming  to  me.  and  I  am  sure 
It  will  fill  more  than  the  hearts  of  those  it 
benefits.  Other  businesses  and  industries 

f.^  ^  m'^V'°^  ^  "^  humanitarian - 
ton.  It  will  help  spike  the  myth  that  busi- 
ness is  bad,  and  by  doing  so  will  help  this 
Nation  bind  its  wound  of  division 

Today  I  have  communicated  with  the 
President^advislng  him  of  the  action  o? 
the  New  York  Savings  and  Loan  League 
and  urging  him  to  use  his  good  offices  to 
provide  moUvatlon  to  the  busine&sS  of 
the  Nation  to  follow  the  lead  S  tWs 
notable  group.  ™^ 

t  Jf^f  H*^**  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
Sis^g^M  ''''''  '^'^  consutuencies  in 
In  all  Umes  of  crisis  and  mutual  suffer- 
£*;hf  ^  IS  reminded  that  there  is  more 
to  this  world  to  bring  us  together  th^  to 
tear  us  apart,  and  there  is  more  valu?  n 
human  life  than  there  is  in  any  of  oS 
UonTf^^'f''"''  '' ''  ^  basic'a^m^ 

J^uL  '^  ^^^  ^^'^■>'  °^  man.  It  is  at  once 
rehgious  and  humanitarian 

The  action  of  the  savings  anri  Innn 
people  Of  New  York  honestTv^  ouThed  my 

this  Nation.  By  working  together  in  this 
d^ter  recovery  period,  we  can  do  much 
to  rescue  America  from  the  yav^-ning  nit 
of  cynicism  we  seem  to  be  heading  for 

rdmanC"^"'°^^°^^'=°-^^>- 


SAFETY  AWARD  TO  GENERAL 
MOTORS 

;Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  Ti^n- 

and  mclude  extraneous  matter  . 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pro- 


test the  shocking  action  of  the  National 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Advisory  Council  in 
giving  an  award  to  Edward  N.  Cole,  the 
president  of  General  Motors  Corp.,  for  his 
allegedly  "outstanding  contributions  to 
automotive  safety." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amazing  thing  about 
this  award  by  the  council  is  that  with 
Mr.  Cole  as  one  of  its  leading  policy- 
makers. General  Motors  has  compiled 
anything  but  an  outstanding  record  in 
automotive  safety.  Since  the  enactment 
of  the  National  TraJQc  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Stifety  Act  in  1966,  General  Motors 
has  been  forced  to  recall  17.794,164  of  its 
cars,  fully  54  percent  of  its  production, 
because  of  safety  defects.  This  is  hardly 
a  record  upon  which  to  base  an  award 
for  contributions  to  automotive  safety. 

Over  a  similar  period  of  time  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  has  recalled  some  7.5  million 
cars — 40  percent  of  its  production — and 
the  Chr>-sler  Corp  has  recalled  1.2  mil- 
lion cars — 16  percent  of  its  production. 

A  complete  list  of  recalls  since  Septem- 
ber 1966,  is  as  foUows: 


MmufKtursr 


Recall      Numtmr  of  Percent- 

cam-         vehicles   Approximate  age 

paigns         recalled     production    recalled 


General  Motors. 

Ford 

Chrysler 


129 

81 

151 


17.  79*,  164 
7,  576,  523 
I,  260, 835 


32,  377.  401 
18,  604. 105 
7.912.635 


54.7 
40.6 
16.0 


Nor  has  General  Motors  adopted  a 
progressive  attitude  on  new  auto  safe- 
ty legislation.  Ehirmg  this  session  of  Con- 
gress General  Motors,  together  with  oth- 
er automobile  manufacturers,  did  its  best 
to  defeat  the  Motor  Vehicle  Informa- 
tion and  Cost  Savings  Act  (H.R.  11627.), 
which  will  authorize  a  new  Federal  pro- 
gram designed  to  reduce  the  damageabil- 
ity  and  the  repair  costs  of  new  automo- 
biles. These  actions  by  the  motor  vehi- 
cle manufacturers  and  General  Motors 
are  hardly  the  basis  for  an  award  for 
contributions  to  automotive  safety. 

The  action  of  the  National  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Safety  Advisors'  Council  in  present- 
ing this  shocking  award  establishes  two 
things : 

First,  the  Executive  has  packed  the 
council  with  industry  representatives  to 
the  virtual  exclusion  of  effective  consum- 
er representation.  Out  of  22  members  of 
the  council  at  least  10  work  for  auto 
manufacturers,  equipment  manufactur- 
ers, or  related  concerns.  Only  one  or  two 
represent  consumer  organizations.  Of 
these.  Walker  Sandbach,  executive  di- 
rector of  Consumers  Union,  has  now  re- 
signed in  protect  over  the  council's  ac- 
tion. 

Second,  the  National  Traffic  and  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Safety  Act  Is  too  vague  on 
the  composition  of  the  advisory  coun- 
cil. An  amendment  to  the  act  is  neces- 
sary to  spell  out  a  requirement  that  the 
council  have  a  truly  balanced  represen- 
tation from  members  of  the  public,  con- 
sumer organizations,  industry,  and  gov- 
ernment. In  addition,  such  an  amend- 
ment shoiild  define  the  appropriate  du- 
ties of  the  council  and  prevent  a  waste  of 
public  time  and  money  on  frivolous 
awards  for  dubious  accomplishments.  I 
intend  to  offer  such  legislation  shortly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  an  arti- 


cle by  Morton  Mintz  which  anwared  in 
the  Washington  Poet  on  July  16,  1972,  de- 
scribing the  action  of  the  council  be  re- 
printed. The  article  follows: 

Consumers  Aide  Qinrs  in  QM  Tut 
(  By  Morton  Mlntz ) 

The  top  executive  of  Consumers  Union 
resigned  from  a  federal  advisory  committee 
yesterday  to  protest  an  award  made  to  Ed- 
ward N.  Cole,  president  of  General  Moton. 
for  outstanding  contributions  to  automotive 
safety. 

Walker  Sandbach.  executive  director  of 
CU,  said  In  a  telegram  to  Judson  B.  Branch, 
chairman  of  the  National  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Council,  that  the  choice  of  Cole  as 
the  first  winner  of  the  council's  award 
"makes  a  mockery  of  the  councils  efforts  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  safer  cars," 

A  separate  protest  came  from  Ralph  Nader, 
who  denounced  the  award  as  "outrageous," 
He  said  It  had  been  instigated  by  Trevor  O. 
Jones,  a  GM  official  who  Is  the  council's  vice 
chairman. 

Cole  Is  "known  in  the  automotive  Indus- 
try as  the  'father  of  the  Corvalr,'  one  of  the 
moat  dangerous  cars  produced  In  recent 
years,"  Sandbach  told  Branch,  who  Is  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  the  All- 
state Insurance  Co. 

PRXSENTATION    MONDAY 

The  award  Is  scheduled  to  be  presented  to 
Cole  on  Monday  In  San  Francisco  at  the  First 
International  Council  on  Automobile  Safety. 

Because  of  the  Importance  attached  to  the 
award  by  the  council,  which  Congress  created 
In  1966  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion on  vehicle  safety,  "It  seems  particularly 
Important  to  me  that  the  first  recipient  be 
someone  who  has  been  truly  outstanding  In 
the  effort  to  develop  safer  cars,"  Sandbach 
told  Branch.  "By  no  stretch  of  my  Imagina- 
tion could  that  person  be  Eaward  Cole." 

The  council,  which  deals  principally  with 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration, has  22  members  drawn  from  indus- 
try, public  and  consumer  organizations.  Vice 
Chairman  Jones,  director  of  advance  product 
engineering  for  GM,  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment. 

Of  the  22  members,  12  voted  to  present 
the  award  to  Cole,  a  source  said.  Seven 
were  said  to  have  voted  for  the  late  Edward 
Speno.  a  New  York  state  senator,  a  former 
council  chairman,  the  initiator  of  the  ex- 
perimental safety  vehicle  program  and  a  pi- 
oneer Ln  state-level  auto  safety  legislation. 
One  vote  went  to  Col.  John  Stapp,  an  early 
leading  researcher  In  auto  safety.  Two  mem- 
bers abstained. 

The  Center  for  Auto  Safety,  which  has 
ties  to  Nader  as  well  as  to  CtJ,  the  non-profit 
organization  that  publishes  Consumer  Re- 
ports, said  It  plans  to  picket  the  award  cere- 
mony and  will  try  to  present  Cole  "with  a 
statue  comprised  of  remnants  of  defective 
GM  parts." 

NEWS    STORIES    CITID 

Sandbach,  a  member  of  the  council  for 
four  years,  cited  news  stories  that  said  Cole 
knew  of  "the  roll-over  potential  of  the  Cor- 
vair  when  he  made  the  decision  to  remove 
the  car's  front-roll  stabilizer  on  a  safety- 
be-damned  cost  basis."  Cole  was  manager  of 
the  Chevrolet  Division  when  that  GM  unit 
began  to  produce  the  Corvair  in  1959. 

Less  than  a  year  ago.  Cole  contended  that 
there  was  no  salety  problem  associated  with 
the  faUure  or  engine  mounts  that  led  to  the 
recall  of  6.7  million  Chevrolets,  Sandbach 
pointed  out. 

In  a  letter  to  Cole,  the  Center  for  Auto 
Safety  requested  an  "immediate  recall  of 
1971  and  1972  full-sized  GM  cars  other  than 
Cadillacs  for  repair  of  a  steering  lock-up 
defect," 

The  letter  cited  14  cases  in  which  a  steer- 
ing lockup  occurred  after  a  foreign  object 
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lodged  between  the  car  frame  and  the  steer- 
ing coupling  Joint- 

In  six  of  the  14  cases  crashes  resulted, 
with  five  injuries  reported,  the  letter  said. 
The  center  said  that  the  Insurance  Institute 
for  Highway  Safety  told  the  Safety  Admin- 
istration of  the  problem  last  March,  that 
QM  has  been  aware  of  the  problem  for 
months,  that  it  has  Issued  a  dealer  technical 
bulletin  describing  the  defect  In  May,  and 
that  it  should  solve  the  problem  on  all  af- 
fected cars  with  an  Inexpensive,  qulck-to- 
tnstall  plastic  shield. 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  AHEPA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heck- 
ler* is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  month  a  very  fine  Ameri- 
can organization  celebrates  its  golden 
anniversary. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  pay  personal 
tribute  to  the  American  Hellenic  Edu- 
cational Progressive  Association,  the  Or- 
der of  Ahepa,  and  to  urge  my  colleagues 
to  recognize  this  organization's  half  cen- 
tury of  contributions  to  this  coimtry. 

I  am  Including  a  brief  recitation  of 
AHEPA's  acti-vities  to  demonstrate  the 
scope  of  its  work  and  the  great  good  it 
has  accomplished. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts 
there  are  23  local  chapters  of  AHEI'A,  all 
of  them  living  up  to  the  ideals  and  goals 
of  the  great  parent  organization. 

The  Fall  River  Chapter  is  headed  by 
John  N.  ParandeUs,  as  president:  Chris - 
tos  Liaos,  vice  president;  Andrew  G. 
Dangelas,  secretary;  and  John  N. 
Jamoulis,  treasurer. 

1  congratulate  AHEPA  on  its  50  years 
and  wish  it  10  times  50  more  years  of 
success  and  service. 

The  material  f oUows : 
Prrrr  Tears  of  Service  and  Accomplish- 
ment:   1922-72 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  was  founded  July  26, 
1922,  in  Atlanta.  Ga..  and  Its  Jurisdiction  ex- 
tends to  49  states.  Canada,  and  Australia, 
with  430  local  chapters.  The  Order  of  Ahepa 
Is  a  secret  fraternal  organization,  which  is 
non -political  and  non-sectarian.  The  word 
.^HEPA"  is  an  acrostic,  and  Is  derived  from 
the  first  letters  of  the  following:  American 
Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  Association 

Membership  In  the  Order  of  Ahepa  is  open 
to  .Tien  of  good  moral  character  who  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  of  America,  or 
Canada,  or  who  have  declared  their  Intention 
to  become  citizens. 

The  "AHEPA  Family"  Is  composed  of  four 
separate  organizations,  all  of  which  work  In 
harmony  on  a  local,  district  and  national 
level.  They  are:  The  Order  of  Ahepa — The 
Daughters  of  Penelope  (senior  women's  auxi- 
liary)—The  Sons  of  Pericles  (Junior  young 
mens  auxiliary ) —Maids  of  Athena  (Junior 
young  women's  auxUlary ) . 

OBJECTS    OF    AHEPA 

1.  To  promote  and  encourage  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

2  To  Instruct  its  members  in  the  tenets 
and  fundamental  principles  of  government, 
and  In  the  recognition  and  respect  of  the  In- 
Mienable  rights  of  mankind. 

3.  To  Instill  In  Its  membership  a  due  appre- 
ciation of  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 

4.  To  encourage  its  members  to  always  be 
profoundly  interested  and  actively  partlclpa'  - 
lag  In  the  political,  civic,  social  and  com- 
mercial fields  of  human  endeavor. 

5.  To  pledge  its  members  to  do  their  ut- 


most to  stamp  out  any  and  all  political  cor- 
ruption; and  to  arouse  Its  members  to  the 
fact  that  tyranny  Is  a  menace  to  the  life, 
property,  prosperity,  honor  and  integrity  of 
every  nation. 

6.  To  promote  a  better  and  more  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  the  attributes  and 
Ideals  of  Hellenism  and  Hellenic  Culture. 

7  To  promote  good  fellowship,  and  endow 
Its  members  with  the  perfection  of  the  moral 
sense. 

8.  To  endow  Its  members  with  a  spirit  of  al- 
truism, common  understanding,  mutual  be- 
nevolence and  helpfulness. 

9.  To  champion  the  cause  of  Education, 
and  to  maintain  new  channels  for  faclUtat- 
Ing  the  dissemination  of  culture  and  learn- 
ing. 

AHEFA'S    CONTHUtU'llONB    TO    WORTHT    CAUSES 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  has  contributed 
financially  to  many  worthy  causes  during  its 
50  years  of  existence,  on  a  national  and 
International  level.  These  contributions  do 
not  take  Into  accotint  the  many  local  tujtlvi- 
tles  of  our  chapters  within  the  realm  of  their 
communities.  Local  Ahepa  chapters  have  al- 
ways given  generously  and  vigorously  sup- 
ported local  community  tindertaklngs  In  the 
fields  of  education,  charity  and  civic  im- 
provement. The  national  and  international 
contributions  Include; 

Relief  of  Plortda  hurricane  victims. 

Relief  of  Mississippi  flood  victims. 

ReUef  of  Corinth  Earthquake  victims. 

For  the  'War  Orphans  of  Greece. 

ReUef  of  Dodecanese  Earthquake  victims. 

For  the  fatherless  chUdren  of  refugees, 
through  the  Near  East  ReUef. 

For  the  Hellenic  Musetim. 

National  Scholarships  to  worthy  students. 

For  the  Theological  Semlnartes  at  Brook - 
line  and  Pomfret. 

Ahepa  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Memorial  at 
Hyde  Park. 

Ypsllantl  and  Dllboy  Memorials. 

Sons  of  Pericles  Memorial  to  the  American 
Philhellenes  of  1821.  at  Mlasolonghl.  Greece. 

Relief  of  Turkish  Earthquake  victims. 

For  the  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem. 

For  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople. 

Ecuadorean  Relief. 

Kansas  City  Flood  Relief. 

Greek  War  Relief, 

Ahepa  Hospitals  In  Athens  and  Thes- 
salonlkl,  and  7  Health  Centers  In  Greece. 

Ahepa  Agricultural  College  In  Greece. 

Ionian  Islands  earthquake  relief. 

Ahepa  Preventorium  In  'Voloe. 

Peneloplan  Shelter  Home  In  Athens. 

Ahepa  HaU  for  Boys  at  St.  BasU's  Academy. 

The  Ahepa  School  at  St.  Basil's  Academy, 
Garrison,  N.T. 

Sale  of  500  million  dollars  in  U.S.  'War 
Bonds  during  World  War  II  as  an  official 
issuing  agency  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Truman  Library. 

Dr.  George  Papanicolaou  Cancer  Research 
Institute  at  Miami. 

The  Ahepa  Truman  Memorial,  Athens, 
Greece. 

The  New  Smyrna  Beach,  Fla.  monument 
commemorating  the  First  Landing  of  Hel- 
lenes In  the  New  World  In  the  year  1768. 

The  Ahepa  Educational  Journey  to  Greece 
Student  Program. 

These  Eire  some  of  Ahepa's  contrlbu'tlons  to 
worthy  causes  during  Its  60  years  of  existence. 

Members  of  the  Ahepa  take  Justifiable 
pride  In  Ahepa's  record  of  accompUahment. 
Ahepa  has  championed  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion— It  has  successfuUy  fought  for  the 
freedom  and  self-respect  of  the  minorities 
In  Its  Justice  for  Greece  and  Justice  for 
Cyprus  programs,  and  Ahepa  has  always  dis- 
played Its  benevolence  and  generosity  to  ths 
stricken  victims  of  disaster  both  here  and 
abroad. 

WHAT    DOBS    THK    OROKB    OF    AHlEPA    OTOlt 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  offers  its  members  the 
opportunity  of  membership  in  an  organiaa- 
tlon  with  an  unexceUed  reputation  for  good 


fellowship    and   family   participation    in   an 
active  social  program. 

District  Conventions  are  held  aanuaUy  In 
each  of  the  24  DLstrlcts,  and  a  Supreme  Con- 
vention Is  held  during  August  of  each  ye»r. 
Ahepa  Conventions  are  always  "family  con- 
ventions" wherein  full  programs  of  social 
events,  combining  fun  and  relaxation,  are 
provided  for  all  In  attendance.  At  the  local 
chapter  level,  many  social  and  educational 
aflairs  are  held  during  the  year  so  that  Ahepa 
FamUles  may  Join  together  in  feUowshlp 
and  relaxation. 

Citizenship 

Ahepa's  requirements  stipulate  that  mem- 
bers must  be  citizens,  or  have  indicated  their 
intention  to  become  citizens.  Ahepa  chap- 
ters assist  non-citizens  in  attaining  their 
full  citizenship,  and  also  inculcate  their 
members  with  the  obligations  that  go  hand- 
In-hand  'with  citizenship. 
Education 

Ahepa  has  been  participating  in  the  award- 
ing of  Scholarships  to  worthy  students  in 
the  past  41  years  on  local,  district  and  na- 
tional levels.  The  Ahepa  Hall  for  Boys  and 
the  Ahepa  School,  both  at  St  BasU's  Acad- 
emy, Garrison.  N  Y  .  have  been  donated  to 
the  Academy  by  the  Order  of  Ahepa.  In 
Greece,  an  Ahepa  Agricultural  School  was 
established.  More  than  40.000  American  books 
have  been  donated  to  schools  and  Mbrarles 
in  Greece  by  Ahepa.  The  Ahepa  Medal  for 
Scholastic  Excellence  in  the  Greek  Language 
is  presented  annually  to  their  local  Greek 
Schools  by  Ahepa  Chapters.  The  Seven- Vol- 
ume set  of  the  "Greek  Classics"  are  donated 
to  high  school  and  college  libraries  by  Ahepa 
Chapters,  and  also  donated  as  scholastic 
awards  to  outstanding  high  school  graduates. 
Annual  scholarships  are  awarded  through  the 
American  Farm  School,  and  Anatola  CoUege, 
in  Thessalonlkl.  Greece  Surveys  are  conduct- 
ed of  courses  offered  in  colleges  and  universi- 
ties m  Modem  and  Ancient  Greek,  and  In  the 
Classics.  Students  are  offered  summer 
studies  in  Greece  that  cover  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, history  and  culture,  through  the 
Ahepa  Educational  Journey  to  Greece  Pro- 
grams. 

Civic  participation 

The  local  chapter!  of  the  Ahepa  are  active 
in  their  own  civic  ailairs  and  projects,  all  of 
which  conforms  to  Ahepa's  program  of  urg- 
ing its  members  to  be  model  citizens  through 
planned  civic  activity.  Ahepa  chapters  are 
foremost  In  aiding  and  contributing  to 
worthy  fund  drives 

Sports   programs 

The  Ahepa  sponsors  annual  national  tour- 
naments In  basketball,  bowling,  golf  and 
track  events.  Local  chapters  maintain  active 
sports  programs,  and  Enstrict  tourneys  are 
offered. 

International  relations 

Ahepa's  aid  to  the  people  of  Greece  In  vari- 
ous respects  such  as  Greek  War  ReUef;  Ahepa 
Hospitals  m  Athens  and  Thessaionlkl;  seven 
Ahepa  Health  Centers  in  Greece  at  Chrysou- 
polis.  Kalavrj'ta,  Mellghala.  Thebes,  lerapetra 
(Crete* ,  Farsala,  and  Plliatra;  Ahepa  Preven- 
torium m  'Volos;  American  Books  for  Greece; 
CARE  Tool  Kits  for  Greece:  annual  Ahepa 
Kxcurslon  to  Greece;  various  ReUef  Drives  for 
Greek  disaster  victims;  Ahepa  Refugee  Re- 
Uef Committee  enabling  Greek  citizens  to 
emigrate  to  the  United  States;  Daughters  of 
Penelopian  Shelter  Home  in  Athens,  annual 
donations  to  the  Queen's  Fund;  annual  do- 
nations to  the  Blind  In  Greece;  these  are  all 
some  of  the  outstanding  examples  of  Ahepa's 
own  "People-to-Peole"  program.  Ahepa  has 
been  a  forerunner  :n  this  major  .American 
program  of  aid  to  less  fortunate  people  of 
the  world. 

The  Ahepan  rnagazine 

The  fraternity's  national  magazine  is 
mallAd  to  all  good  standing  members  without 
additional  charge. 
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Ahepa  group  insurar^ce 
Aa  Ahepa  Group  Life  Insurance  Plan  la 
available  for  new  members  within  certain 
age  limitations,  and  In  varying  benefit 
amounts;  an  Ahepa  Hospitalization  Plan  Is 
also  available  to  the  membership. 

WHO    ARC    THE    MDMBERS    OF   AHEPA? 

The  members  of  the  Ahepa  are  men  In  all 
walks  uf  life.  They  may  be  businessmen,  pro- 
feselonal  men.  educators,  laboring  men — but 
ail  ijre  men  of  good  moral  character  with  a 
common  goal  of  good  fellowship  and  common 
understanding. 

Many  of  our  outstanding  government  lead- 
ers are  or  have  been  members  of  the  Ahepa. 
The  late  President  P^anJtUn  D.  Roosevelt 
became  a  memt)er  while  stlU  Governor  of 
New  York,  and  maintained  his  membership 
faithfully.  Former  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man is  a  member  of  the  Ahepa.  US.  Vice 
President  Spiro  T.  Agnew  Is  also  a  member. 
Cabinet  members.  U.S.  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, state  and  local  officials  are 
members  of  the  Aiiepa 

Your  average  Ahepan  Is  an  Individual  who 
tjelleves  wholeheartedly  In  the  principles  of 
the  fraternity.  This  average  Ahepan  has 
benefitted  In  many  ways  from  his  member- 
ship, through  self-application  to  the  Objects 
of  the  organization. 

Ahepaiu  are  recognized  In  their  own  com- 
munities as  men  devoted  to  civic  responsi- 
bility, as  good  neighbors,  and  as  model  family 
men. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  has  only  one  axe  to 
grind — and  that  Is  the  improvement  and 
betterment  of  our  social,  moral  and  family 
life.  All  programs  of  the  Ahepa  are  designed 
towards  this  end. 


SCHOOL  MAY  HAVE  CHEATED 
VETERANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  orr^er  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  calling 
today  for  a  full-scale  investigation  by 
the  Wisconsin  Educational  Approval 
Board  of  a  defunct  veterans'  approved 
computer  school  in  Janesville,  Wis., 
which  is  In  my  congressional  district.  I 
believe  that  this  school  may  have  cheated 
veterans  and  other  students.  After  be- 
ing approached  by  11  former  students 
and  teachers  of  the  school.  I  have  writ- 
ten to  the  Educational  Approval  Board 
seeking  an  inquiry. 

Since  the  problem  of  veterans'  ap- 
proved schools  is  important  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  am  placing  my  let- 
ter in  the  Record  for  my  colleagues' 
study. 

The  letter  follows: 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  D  C  .  July  17.  1972. 
Mr    William   Bechtel. 
Chairrnan.  Education  Approval  Board, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Dear  Mr.  Bechtel:  I  am  wTltlng  to  you 
today  In  order  to  request  a  full  scale  investi- 
gation of  a  defunct  veterans'  approved  com- 
puter school  In  Janesvllle  which  may  have 
cheated  veterans  and  others. 

I  have  received  complaints  from  eleven 
former  Belolt  and  Janesvllle  students  and 
teachers  of  the  now  bankrupt  Abacus  Com- 
puter Learning  Center  In  Janesvllle.  .Accord- 
ing to  these  individuals,  when  the  Abacus 
School  ceased  Its  operations  In  May  1972.  It 
still  owed  course  work  and  lessons  to  stu- 
dents who  paid  their  tuition  In  full  and  In 
advance.  It  also  owed  Job  counselling  to 
students  who  had  completed  their  courses 
and  still  owed  salaries  to  at  least  one  of  Its 


two    teachers.    The    Abacus   School    also   has 
not  paid  In  full  Its  rent  to  the  landlord. 

I  believe  the  reports  by  these  eleven  Indi- 
viduals raise  serious  questions  about  the 
operation  of  the  Abacus  School  In  particular 
and  VA  approved  acbools  in  general. 

When  both  veterans  and  non-veterans  see 
that  a  school  is  VA  approved,  they  often 
assume  that  the  school  is  reputable  and 
honest.  Unfortunately,  that  did  not  appear 
to  be  the  case  here.  I  hope  that  the  Board 
will  Investigate  the  whole  system  of  certify- 
ing schools  as  VA  approved  as  well  as  looking 
into  the  specifics  of  the  Abacus  case. 

There  Is  a  possibility  of  criminal  fraud 
here.  The  whole  Abacus  operation  must  be 
thoroughly  investigated. 

I  also  believe  It  Is  important  to  review  the 
whole  system  of  certifying  VA  approved 
schools  because  Lf  the  school  is  not  sound 
and  cannot  provide  a  full  course  of  instruc- 
tion then  the  veteran  hsis  been  cheated  and 
so  has  the  American  taxpayer  since  It  is  his 
tax  dollar  paying  for  the  veterans'  tuition. 
Equally  hurt  Is  the  person  who  digs  Into  his 
savings  to  enter  the  school  feeling  secure 
that  the  school  is  sound  because  It  is  VA 
approved. 

I  want  to  know,  and  I  think  every  citizen 
has  a  right  to  know,  how  the  Abacus  School 
was  allowed  to  keep  Its  doors  open  when  It 
couldn't  provide  the  services  contracted  for. 
And  I  want  to  know  what  is  being  done  to 
prevent  veterans  atnd  other  citizens  from 
being  cheated  by  other  schools. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  about 
this  investigation. 
Sincerely, 

Les  Aspin, 
Member  of  Congress. 


REPORT  OP  THE  BOARD  OF  VISI- 
TORS TO  THE  U.S.  COAST  GUARD 
ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prev'ious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Lennon) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Academy  this  year.  I  wish 
to  place  the  Board's  report  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  attention  of  our  colleagues. 

The  report  follows: 
Report  op  the  Board  or  VisrroRS  to  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  .Academy.  New  London.  Conn. 

The  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Gentlemen:  Pursuant  to  Section  194  of 
Title  14  of  the  United  States  Code,  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  and  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  were  designated  to  con- 
stitute the  1972  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy. 

By  the  President  of  the  Senate:  Senator 
David  H.  Gambrell.  Democrat  of  Georgia. 

By  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce: 
Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson.  Democrat  of 
Washington  (ex-offlcio);  Senator  Ernest  P. 
Holllngs.  Democrat  of  South  Carolina;  and 
Senator  Lowell  P.  Welcker.  Jr..  Republican 
of  Connecticut. 

By  the  Speaker  of  the  House:  Representa- 
tive John  S.  Monagan.  Democrat  of  Connecti- 
cut: and  Representative  Robert  H.  Steele, 
Republican  of  Connecticut. 

By  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies Committee:  Representative  Edward  A. 
Oarmatz,  Democrat  of  Maryland  (ex-officlo): 
Representative  Prank  M.  Clark.  Democrat  of 
Pennsylvania:  Representative  Alton  Lennon, 
Democrat  of  North  Carolina:  and  Representa- 
tive James  R.  Grover.  Republican  of  New 
York 

A  meeting  of  the  1972  Congressional  Board 
of   Visitors  was  held   at   the   United   States 


Coast    Guard    Academy    on   28    April   igTj 
Present: 

CONGRESSIONAL      VISITORS 

Representative  Alton  Lennon  of  North 
Carolina.  Chairman. 

Senator  Lowell  P.  Welcker,  Jr.  of  Connect- 
icut. 

Representative  John  S.  Monagan  of  Coo- 
nectlcut. 

Representative  James  R.  Grover  of  New 
York. 

Representative  Robert  H.  Steele  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.   Ernest  Corrado,  Counsel.  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 
representatives   or   coast   guard   headqcu- 

TEHS,    WASHINGTON.   DC. 

Rear  Admiral  Joseph  R.  Steele,  Chief.  Of. 
flee  of  Personnel. 

Captain  Leslie  D.  High.  Chief,  TrainlEg 
and  Procurement  Division. 

Captain  John  H.  Bruce.  Congressional  Li- 
aison Officer. 

Captain  Raymond  H.  Wood.  Congressiona; 
Liaison  Officer  (Designated). 

administrative    staff,    COAST    OrAHD    ACAMMT 

Rear  Admiral  John  F.  Thompson,  Super- 
intendent. 

Captain  Hugh  P.  Lusk,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent. 

Captain  Paul  P.  Foye.  Dean  of  Acadeniics 

Captain  Malcolm  J.  Williams.  Director  of 
Admissions. 

Captain  Otto  Graham,  Director  of  Athletics. 

Captain  John  B.  Hayes,  Commandant  of 
Cadets. 

Captain  Malcolm  E.  Clark,  Head,  Dept.  of 
Applied  Science  &  Engineering 

Captain  Edward  D.  Cassldy.  Head.  Depar.- 
ment  of  Professional  Studies. 

Captain  Carl  W.  Selln,  Head,  Department 
of  Physical  Education. 

Captain  Richard  L.  Brent.  Senior  Medical 
Officer. 

Commander  Roderick  M.  White.  Associate 
Dean. 

Commander  John  D.  Costello.  Comptroller. 

Commander  John  R.  Klrkland,  Chief. 
Physical  Plant  Division. 

Commander  Jlmmle  D.  Woods,  Head,  De- 
partment of  Mathematics. 

Commander  Ronald  A.  Wells,  Head,  De- 
partment of  Humanities. 

Commander  Louis  K.  Bragaw,  Head,  De- 
partment of  Economics  &  Management. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Wayne  P  Stevens, 
Assistant  to  the  Dean. 

Lieutenant  Edward  H.  Bonekemper  m. 
Assistant  Legal  Officer. 

Lieutenant  John  H.  Hanna  III,  Director, 
Computing  Center  (Acting). 

Mr.  Paul  H.  Johnson,  Librarian. 

Mr.  G.  Philip  Boedlng.  Registrar. 
recordeb 

YNl  P.  E.  Dick. 

The  first  meeting  scheduled  for  the  visiting 
members  was  a  formal  session  with  the 
Superintendent,  representatives  from  Coast 
Guard  Headquarters,  and  Academy  staff  offi- 
cers. The  following  topics  were  presented  by 
the  Academy  staff  and  discussed  with  the 
Board  of  Visitors: 

(1)  Present  Day  Curriculum 

(2)  Continuing  Report  on  Research 

(3)  Progress  Report  on  Attrition  Study 

(4)  Report  on  Proposed  Summer  Program 
(5 1   Report   from  Physical   Plant  Division 

on  Construction 

As  an  integral  portion  of  the  first  session, 
a  slide  presentation  was  made  concerning 
the  Academy  and  cadet  life.  Later,  at  the 
close  of  the  afternoon  session.  In  answer  to 
Mr.  Lennon 's  suggestion,  a  slide  presentation 
was  shown,  entitled  "Bigger  Than  Its  Name". 
This  presentation,  in  contrast  to  the  earlier 
one,  was  devoted  to  the  Coast  Guard  as  » 
service. 
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hlU   I'i    ^^''^  ^     ^      ,      „,  .1  fi3  This  worxs  cut  to  »U.41  a  week  and 

^port  on  the  Board  of  Msitors  annual  ^^^  necessity  of  keeping  ^^^'^J'^f  °P"/":!;  vsitora   considers  that  this   meal   ration  U 

.^  the  Academy:                                      visitors  but  It  does  not  think  funds  should  be  drawn  ^^^.   ^.^   recommends   that   con- 

•^ ,  1  i  The  Congressional   Board   of   Vis  ^^^  Academy  for  this  or  any  other  ^f^^Jf *^  ^e  given  to  raising  the  meal  ration 

.«  long  been  concerned  '^^^^^J^^'^.l!,^^^  nurpose    Unless  practices  such  as  this  can  f^^f  "''\'°,^i^g    tiality  of  the  locd  may  be  Im- 

-de«  to  be  an  inadequate  I'^rary  Plan    and  P^^Poae^b^          w          ^^  ^,^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  so  that  the  quai    y^               «niplalnts   that 

:S?tles  at  the  Coast   Guard  Acad«n> .  To  b^«medl^.         ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ,^^^  ,^^^  ^^^_  pro^ed^'^a«e    wej        ^^  ^  used  to  be   The 

-"r-HSKv^A'r^  '"SS«^-"»-%rr„^sr"  ssr.'^.^K.rLSp2r^?.»i.s 

■ibrary.  The  members  of^^l.^°"^fi°^  ,^at  but  it^as  reason  to  believe  that  the  opera-  ^^  '^^^  ^^,^  ^,^^  home  with  their  f  am - 

tors  were  pleased  and  sy/P'l'f '1,^,'^,.,'t    had  tiona'  b-!dget  at  the  other  service  academies  ^/i?l  *^!^ially   during   the   summer   break. 

onstruction   on    the    f  ;:^!y  .^^"^'"^i^J^d  has  not  S  adversely  affected  by  the  with-  i^' c^^  o/ard  Academy  now  allows  two 

proceeded  to  a  state  °^^°^Pl^\'°^,  "fj,  °  „"  dravJ^    o^    allocated    funds    or    budgetary  ^y^l^^om^  at  Christmas,  ten  days  in  the 

-^Ti°^..t2|3»r.£.-  E;,-sroS™r-j?.'sr.r„sr.t;  s„-^s't.rS5L?rv-i,fr 

2^r»..w'd"|%S<,uM  provide  th.  r..c«-     .brlnK«^ -nd  sBoWe.  wblo»  «cur  m^.o,  J>n 

2?  »t.r  se"-lc.  II  It  i  properly  .t. lT«d      other   .««.   ol    tM    Ccut    Ou.rd    AcKl.my      ^^,  „ —  -_____     „ 

ssiiSsnsSH  ::i^H^^ir=".^3  —:;;;;;;;;;:;;;::;;:;;::::::::  ^ 

rir.S'rdS"Cs=,'"  s  '^^^^t^I^^^^^^^^-  --■-"" ' 

Ubrarv  in  past  years  operated  With  extremey      tlon  ^o  theJuU  Me'chan  ^Man^^^^^  ^P-^ 55 

..^adequate  budgets  or  no  budget  at  all.  It  is     enes    Committee    and    the  ^^^  ^om-         Third - fi 

noted  that  the  average  price  mcre^e  since      Sub-committee  of^theAppP  ^^^^_      ^^^^  ^^^^^ 5i 

:967  computes  to  approximately  l^^"^  S'e'^urCcitG^rrdf^mies  in  their  dis-      Air  Force-- " 

Academy's     library     budget     In^lS^S    ,!^  ^^,  Tv,i^„ri^  invited  to  this  presentation.  Fourth  class 

138,200.  and  the  1972  budget  Is  »38,000.  The  met  s^^^'^^^^^^™.  consist  of  the  show-  ^°^                                    Days 

Sird  of  Visitors  notes  that  these  figures  are  The  presentation  wmi.dconsls^^^^^^                                                                                   ^^ 

r«>mputed  on  a  per  student  basis  but  are  mg  of   f^J^^^^^^J^^^Z^^^Tollr^tion  of     Coast  Guard ^ 

*.t  fl<nirM    The  Ubrarv  budget  Is  actuaUy  commentary  which  snows  ""^/'*'        ,       ^      Annapolis jg 

^  th^^ouT^vear  2^in  the  face  of  stag-  aspects  of  the  Academy  ^=^J^^^I?\'°°^^      West    Point. - - - ^ 

^^\Trl  e    ncre^^.  However.  It  Is  noted  the  entire  Coa^uard  pr^g"^-  Jl^'^  w^      ^^^  ^^^^ -    » 

SaTlhe  budgetary  figures  relate  to  a  cadet  felt  to  be  necessary  ^^J^^^^^t^  °iJ;,  new  (6^  The  Board  of  Visitors  expressed  con- 
'^s'enroument^f  8?^  in  1968  and  925  in  in  order  to  B'-  CongTes^en^esp^_iany^e^_  (6)  ^e^^>^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  "^^^^''''T 
1972.  The  Board  of  Visitors  was  chagrined  to  Members  to  ^^^^^^^e^^j^Ji^j^^  coast  Guard  the  Academv  and  Its  position  In  the  currlc- 
eam  that  Ubrarv  expenditures  per  student  tee.  a  full  understanding  of  how  coast  ^JJl^'' The  'Board  of  Visitors  last  year  de- 
aths C^ast  Gua^d  Ac'ademy  are  considerably  authorizations  and  appropriations  they  a«  uU^  ^«  ^^^,^  ^  made  by  a 
"Jer  than  library  expenditures  per  student  voting  °°  «]*;f  .^^raUons  «uable  contract'^ncy  concerning  the  en- 
at  the  other  military  academies  and  other  Academy^and  Its  ^pemions  ^^^  ^curriculum  of  the  Academy  and  how  it 
colleges.  For  example,  the  library  expendl-  The  Bofr^°^„^p!^"auard  held  an  over-  r^ates  to  the  present  and  future  operations 
ture  per  student  at  the  Coast  Guard  Aca  SubcommltW^  on  Co^l°^^'\^^,  ,„  coast  ^f  the  Coast  Guard.  With  this  in  mind,  ^e 
demv  is  $94.  at  the  US  Naval  Academy  »21U  ^^^ht  hearing  on  D*^^"^^  ^^^  R^^rga-  ^d  of  Visitors  wrote  Secretary  Volpe  to- 
at  the  US  Military  Academy  8146.  at  the  tJS  Guard  ^Pf^^f  ^^^g^Q^^e  bo^  of  Visitors  ^lately  after  Its  visit  asking  that  such  a 
.\lr  Force  Academy  $174.  and  at  Wesleyan  nlzatxon  ^ct  of  1970^  The  «o  ^^^.  ^^a  ^  ^^^^^  out.  The  present  Board 
university  $335.  (Lib.  Stat,  of  Col.  &  Vn.  Fall  ^=«^^«Sf  .^^"^erlv  prCe  The  next  over-  'o,  V^itors  was  shocked  to  learn  t^at  the  >^n- 

'Z^S^o.  these  facts  and  figures,  which  "^^^^il^tX'^"^'^  la^r  ^^.'^ioT^^ll-  Zt  ^'^  rrch.^b^ 
reflect  a  serious  lack  In  library  resources  to  session  of  the  92nd  Congress               .  the  Congressional  Board  of  Visitors  recom- 
assure  adequate  staffing,  volumes  and   sys-  -"«  ^^^^f  ^^^gresslonal  Board   of   Visitors  '^^^^s  that  In  the  interim  P^J^f  ^^^.^^^: 
terns,  the  Board  of  Visitors  recommends  In  .   *3)  JJ^J-l'^^at  In  depth  the  fact  that  ^j^^  do  all  possible  to  assure  a  viabie  hu 
the  strongest  possible  terms  that  the  rank-  f'^^'^J^J^'^P^^^.y^,    appointed    by    the  Unities  program                                   the  Con- 
ing ofQclals  of  the  Coast  Guard  take  steps  to  the    Board    or    r^";'          j^^;  ^  ^es  up  to  the  Following  the  Executive  Session,  the  Con- 
jure that  the  new  library  will  be  adequately  ^^-■^^.^,,^,"J,f  d^v   "metlme  in  late  April  g^Larioard  of  Visitor,  were  ^o-J^^  J^ 
staffed  and  have  the  necessary  volumes  and  Academ>  t°r  onj       ■          ^^,  nothing  after  |  parade  review  by  the  Corps  of  Cadets,  and 
Ubrary  facilities.  The  Board  of  Visitors  does  ^^ ^f  ^i>   ^^^^'^^^j  visitors  recommends  that  fj„  ^-ere  guests  of  the  S^P^-;^^^*^^^^^/^ 
not  feel   this   can   be   accomplished    if     he  ^^f-^'^^^  visitors  be  more  expeditiously  ^nner  In  the  Officers'  Mess  before  departing 
library  funds  come  out  of  a  general  funding  tne  eoa.™                    ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^j.^.^  ^^^  Academy. 
for  the  Academv  or  for  the  Coast  Guard,  and  fPP<?'"tea  ^^^                ^^^^  ^^  should  continue  Alton  Lennon. 
that  in  this  event  the  fundlnc  may  be  mini-  ^^.^^r^'"':"    throughout   the  vear  it  Is  ap-  chairman,    Representative    from    Norin. 
mal  or  nothing.  The  Board  of  Visitors  recom-  tn^  ac v       -.^    ..       ^t  least  several  meetings  Carolina. 

mends  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  for  Po^^tea  o>             Washington  and  at  least  a  Lowei-l  P  Weicjoer,  J^: 

these    goals    be    earmarked    separately    and  a  l^^J.\Z  JL„  to  the  Academv  In  New  Lon-  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

appropriated    Obviously,   the   Coast   Guard's  follow-up  trip  to  the  Aca  John  S  Monagan. 

present  budgetary  system  Is  Ineffective  for  don^                                  visitors  wa^  told  that  Bepresentatne /rom  Connecttcur. 

this  goal.  This  must  be  so  when'  funds  were          (4)    -The  ^oard   or   visit  j^mesR.  Grover. 

draw'awav   for  keeping   the   Kodlak   base  ^^«    ^^V'TwhTch  federal  Income  and  social  Representative 'ram  Sew  York. 

open     The    base    In    Kodlak.    Alaska,    was  «265  35.  from  which  federal  income  a  Robert  H  Steele. 

oTe^atM   joint  y    bv    the    Navv    and    Coast  security   taxes   are  ^^^nTLuon^H^cl  Representative  from  Ccranecticut. 

Guard.  This   year  the   Navy   closed   out   its  cadet  also  receives  a  dally  ration  aiiowa 
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July  17,  1972 


STERLING  SNYDER:   A  CREDIT  TO 
HIS  COMMUNITY 

The  SPEAKER  jDro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Danielson)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ster- 
ling Snyder  is  a  man  who  cares  about  his 
country  and  his  community,  Echo  Park 
in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
have  as  a  constituent  such  a  man  who 
has  demonstrated  his  talents  and  con- 
tributed in  many  ways — through  his 
work  at  the  Bank  of  America,  through 
membership  in  the  Kiwanis  Club  and 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  through  his 
writings,  and  through  a  variety  of  other 
activities  for  community  betterment. 

Today  I  rise  to  congratulate  Sterling 
Snyder  on  his  retirement  this  week  from 
the  post  of  manager  of  the  Bank  of 
America,  Sunset-Echo  Park  Branch  of 
Los  Angeles.  He  started  his  banking 
career  In  1925  with  the  Northwestern 
National  Bank  In  Minneapolis,  Mlrm.  In 
November  of  1928  he  Joined  the  Bank  of 
Italy,  later  the  Bank  of  America.  His 
other  activities  In  the  banking  commu- 
nity Include  membership  In  the  Bank- 
amerlca  Club,  and  membership  In  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking,  from 
which  he  holds  a  graduate  certificate. 
Mr.  S.vnder  also  serves  as  chairman  of 
the  Sunset-Silverlake  savings  bonds 
committee. 

Sterling  Elwln  Snyder  was  born  In 
Minnesota.  He  and  his  wife  Mary  have 
three  children— Sterling  Eugene,  Jan 
Steven,  and  Judith  Paulette  Snyder. 
Since  coming  to  California,  Mr.  Snyder 
has  become  a  most  valued  citizen  of  Echo 
Park,  and  in  December  of  1971  he  was 
honored  for  his  long  service  in  the  com- 
munity by  being  named  "Mr.  Echo  Park." 
He  served  in  that  capacity  as  grand  mar- 
shal of  the  Echo  Park  community  "Win- 
ter Wonderlane  Parade." 

Mr.  Snyder  is  an  elder  in  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
South  Pasadena  Ward,  and  formerly  a 
member  of  his  Church  Bishopric.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Echo  Park  Coor- 
dinating Council  for  many  years.  He 
holds  a  certificate  in  real  estate.  He 
studied  creative  writing  and  journalism 
and  is  a  graduate  of  Los  Angeles  City 
College.  He  has  written  numerous  short 
stories  and  articles,  many  of  which  have 
been  published  in  local  newspapers;  one 
of  these  received  worldwide  distribution, 
and  many  were  read  on  radio.  He  re- 
ceived a  George  Washington  Honor 
Award  Medal  for  his  patriotic  writings 
from  the  Freedom  Foundation  at  Valley 
Force. 

Mr.  Snyder  has  been  very  active  in  the 
Echo  Park  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  a 
charter  member  and  as  director.  He  is 
currently  serving  as  Secretary.  He  is  the 
recipient  of  their  outstanding  community 
service  award. 

His  activities  and  responsibilities  in  the 
Kiwanis  Club  have  been  extensive.  He  Is 
a  charter  member  and  past  president, 
and  has  also  served  as  secretary,  of  the 
Kiwanis  Club  of  Sunset-Echo  Park.  He 
has  also  been  public  relations  chairman 
for  the  Sunset -Echo  Park  Kiwanis  Club 


for  the  past  several  years,  and  is  cur- 
rently public  relations  chairman  for  Di- 
vision 3  of  the  Callfornla-Nevada-Hawall 
District  for  Kiwanis  International,  a  po- 
sition he  has  held  in  the  past.  He  is  also 
the  past  lieutenant  governor  of  Kiwanis 
International  for  the  three-State  Dis- 
trict. In  1966  he  received  the  Citation  of 
Service  Gold  Award  from  Kiwanis  Inter- 
national for  outstanding  community 
service  rendered,  and  he  was  honored 
again  in  1972  with  the  Kiwanis  District 
Award  for  oustanding  work  In  recruiting 
new  members.  He  has  also  been  chair- 
man of  the  California  Nevada-Hawaii 
District  Club  Bulletin,  Committee  fro 
Kiwanis  International. 

In  other  community  activities,  Mr. 
Snyder  has  worked  as  a  member  of  the 
finance  committee  for  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America.  Los  Angeles  Area  Council, 
Pueblo  District.  He  has  been  very  active 
in  support  in  local  elementary  school 
projects.  Mr.  Snyder  is  currently  the 
president  of  Rampart  Booster  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  a  community  sponsored  youth 
activity.  He  served  as  the  commiuiity  ad- 
visory chairman  for  Westlake-Elyslan 
area  for  the  Citizen's  Committee  for 
School  Bonds.  In  May  of  1967  he  received 
an  award  from  the  AfQllated  Teacher  Or- 
ganizations of  Los  Angeles  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  of  children  and 
youth,  recommended  by  eight  local 
schools. 

Mr.  Snyder  is  also  the  past  secretary 
of  the  Echo  Park  Committee  for  Senior 
Citizens  Affairs.  He  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neers for  off-street  parking,  tree  plant- 
ing, and  better  lighting  in  the  Echo  Park 
area.  Earlier  this  year  he  served  as  a 
judge  In  the  NWLA  Lions  Club  speech 
contest.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  Queen  of 
Angels  Clinic  and  Research  Foimdatlon, 
and  for  several  years  in  the  past  has  been 
a  member  of  the  advisory  committee  of 
"Over  Thirty-five"  projects  of  the  Queen 
of  Angels  School  of  Nursing. 

At  my  recommendation  as  a  member  of 
the  California  State  Senate  in  1967,  that 
body  passed  a  resolution  honoring  Ster- 
ling Snyder  for  outstanding  community 
service.  He  also  received  an  honorary- 
award  hi  the  form  of  a  resolution  for 
services  to  his  fellow  men,  community 
service  activities  In  the  Echo  Park  area, 
and  Interest  In  school  projects.  In  1966 
he  received  an  honorary  award  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  county  of  Los  Angeles  Board 
of  Supervisors,  signed  by  Supervisor 
Ernest  Debs,  for  outstanding  servlce~ln 
the  Echo  Park  area.  He  has  also  received 
a  meritorious  award  from  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  fundralsing  for  Red  Cross 
work. 

It  is  my  pleasure  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  Sterling  Snyder,  an  active  and  dedi- 
cated citizen  who  Is  a  credit  to  his  com- 
munity. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  EDWARD  ZIG- 
LER,  FORMER  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  OFFICE  OF  CHILD  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Edward  Zlgler  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Child  Development 


and  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  Is  a 
great  blow  to  all  who  care  about  children 
in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Zlgler  has  not  only  a  deep  under- 
standing of  children  but  a  genuine  com- 
mitment to  enriching  their  lives. 

As  House  sponsor  of  the  comprehen- 
slve  child  development  bill  which  Con- 
gress  passed  last  year  but  which  Fred- 
dent  Nixon  vetoed,  I  know  persoiaiiy  of 
Dr.  Zigler's  invaluable  contribution  to 
the  shaping  of  this  legislation. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted  with  great 
Interest  that,  In  his  letter  of  resignation, 
dated  June  30,  1972,  to  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Elliot 
Richardson,  Dr.  Zlgler  set  forth  what  he 
described  as  the  "several  principles" 
which  he  believes,  "should  form  the  basis 
for  children's  programs." 

It  is,  I  think,  most  significant  that  all 
these  principles  were  contained  in  the 
comprehensive  child  development  bill 
which  President  Nixon  last  year  vetoed. 

Among  these  principles  are:  First, 
that  healthy  social,  emotional,  and  phys- 
ical development  are  as  Important  as 
intellectual  achievement;  second,  that 
different  children  have  different  needs 
and,  therefore,  require  individual  serv- 
ices ;  third,  that  children  of  all  socioeco- 
nomic groups  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  the  same  programs; 
fourth,  that  parents  are  the  most  impor- 
tant single  factor  in  the  development  of 
the  children,  and  that  every  effort,  there- 
fore, should  be  made  to  help  parents 
improve  the  development  of  their  chil- 
dren; and  that  fifth,  because  human  de- 
velopment Is  a  continuous  process,  pro- 
grams for  children  should  begin  at  con- 
ception and  continue  to  the  early  years 
of  school. 

I  might  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  draw  atten- 
tion to  Dr.  Zigler's  expression  of  concern 
that^- 

Thoiiaands  of  children  today  receive  the 
kind  of  day  caje  which  does  not  enhance  a 
child's  development  and  which  in  many  In- 
stances may  be  seriously  harmful. 

What  those  of  us  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  who  have  been  working  on 
comprehensive  child  development  legis- 
lation have  been  endeavoring  to  do  is  to 
write  precisely  the  kind  of  legislation 
that  embodies  the  principles  and  con- 
cerns of  which  Dr.  Zlgler  has  been  speak- 
ing and  of  which  he  has  been  so  great  a 
champion. 

I  am  confident  that  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  Congress  wlU  again  pass  a 
cHlld  development  bUl  and  that  a  Presi- 
dent will  sign  It  into  law.  On  that  day, 
we  shall  recall  with  gratitude  Dr.  Zigler's 
tenacious  and  dedicated  efforts  on  behalf 
of  America's  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  letter  of  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  Zlgler  to  which  I  have 
referred : 

Depaxtment    or   Health,    Educa- 

TIOK,  AKD  WELTAKE, 

Washington,  D.C..  June  30, 1972. 
Hon.  Elliot  Richardson, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Me.  Secretast:  As  you  know,  today 
I  submitted  to  the  President  my  resignation 
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a.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Child  Develop- 
ment and  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  At 
^e  time  of  my  appointment  I  made  a  com- 
mitme.nt  to  serve  as  the  first  director  of  the 
Sffice  of  Child  Development  for  a  period  of 
uTO  vears.  Having  fulfilled  that  commitment^ 
I  now  wish  to  return  to  my  research  and 
teaching  at  Tale  University. 

When  this  Office  was  created,  there  was 
uirertalntv  among  many  of  those  concerned 
about  children  as  to  how  significant  this  new 
organization  would  be  in  Influencing  Federal 
Government  activities  affecting  the  lives  of 
rMldren  and  theU:  famUles.  I  believe  that  It 
is"  now  recognized  that  OCD  Is  an  agency 
committed  to  high  quality  programs  and  is 
an  effective  advocate  for  chUdren 
"a  number  of  factors  have  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  Office.  Because  of  the  spe- 
cial interest  which  you  have  displayed,  as 
well  as  OCD's  organizational  position  as  part 
0'  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  children  s 
needs  have  not  been  subordinated  to  those 
of  more  vocal  and  organized  groups. 

The  functions  assigned  to  this  Office- 
advocacy  coordination,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  Head  St&rtr— have  been  mutually  re- 
mforclng.  Involvement  with  Head  Start  fam- 
ilies has  provided  Information  about  the 
needs  of  chUdren;  In  turn,  Head  Start  has 
been  a  vehicle  for  the  demonstration  of  new 
approaches  to  services,  advocacy.  &nd  co- 
ordination both  at  the  Federal  level  and  in 
communities. 

Those  who  staff  the  Office  of  ChUd  Devel- 
opment in  Washington  and  In  the  Regional 
Offices  have  performed  with  remarkable  sklU 
and  dedication.  They  are  knowledgeable,  ef- 
fective and  deeply  committed  to  Improving 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  chUdren  and 
famUies. 

Because  of  these  factors,  the  past  two  years 
have  been  marked  by  several  major  achieve- 
ments. The  quality  of  Head  Start  has  been 
Improved,  and  new  services  such  as  Health 
Start.  Home  Start,  and  Parent  and  Child  Ad- 
vocacy Centers  have  reasserted  Head  Start  as 
the  nation's  most  innovative  program  for  dis- 
advantaged preschool  children  and  their 
famllies.^The  Office  of  Child  Development  has 
conducted  major  social  action  research  and 
demonstration  programs  in  the  areas  of  emer- 
gency services  for  families  in  crisis,  foster 
care  and  adoption,  and  day  care,  to  mention 
but  a  few.  Through  the  Federal  Interagency 
Pane!  on  Early  Childhood  Research.  OCD  ha.-? 
led  the  first  successful  effort  to  coordinate  ail 
Federally  funded  research  on  the  first  eight 
Tears  of  life. 

The  Office  has  addressed  the  national  need 
for  personnel  trained  to  care  for  chUdren  by 
creating  a  new  profession  the  Child  Develop- 
ment Associate,  in  which  certification  will  be 
based  upon  measured  competence  In  caring 
for  ChUdren  rather  than  solely  upon  tradi- 
tional academic  degrees. 

An  OCD  achievement  with  great  potrntlal 
significance  has  been  the  preparation  of  the 
1972  Federal  Day  Care  RequirementB  as  well 
as  the  planning"  or  quality  day  care  services 
which  would  be  made  available  under  pend- 
ing legislation.  The  Federal  Day  Care  Re- 
quirements of  i972.  which  I  have  been  deeply 
Involved  In  designing,  would  help  ensure  that 
all  children  in  Federally  subsidized  day  care 
would  b.?  provided  with  educational  and  Fe- 
cial experiences,  health,  nutrition,  and  other 
services  essential  for  healthy  development. 
All  of  tnese  efforts  by  the  Office  of  Child 
Development  are  Intended  to  reflect  several 
principles  which  I  believe  should  form  the 
bf«ls  for  children's  programs:  (11  healthy 
social,  emotional,  and  physical  development 
are  as  Important  as  Intellectual  achievement; 
(2)  Individual  children  have  different  needs 
which  require  Individualized  services:  13) 
children  of  all  socioeconomic  groups  should 
be  able  to  participate  together  in  programs: 
<4)   parents  are  the  most  significant  single 


determinant  In  the  child's  development,  and 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  aid  parents  in 
enhancing  their  children's  development;  (5) 
human  development  is  a  continuous  process, 
and  programs  for  children  at  developmental 
nsk  should  begin  at  conception  and  continue 
through  the  early  school  years. 

While  our  current  and  planned  efforts  have 
moved  us  towards  the  Jclnd  of  chUd  care  sys- 
tem that  I  envisioned,  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  future. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  absence  of  con- 
tlnultv  between  programs  directed  at  chil- 
dren of  different  ages.  The  lack  of  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  child  development  programs 
with  each  other  and  with  state  and  loc*l  ef- 
forts Is  a  serious  problem  for  which  answers 
have  proved  elusive. 

Very  little  has  been  done  in  our  programs 
to  bring  about  a  mixt\ire  of  children  from 
various  socioeconomic  strata  So  long  as  there 
are  poor  chUdren  who  remain  unserved.  It  is 
appropriate  to  direct  our  efforts  to  them. 
However,  the  Idea  that  chUdren  of  all  social 
groups  shotild  share  early  experiences  has 
become  widely  accepted,  and  I  look  forward 
to  the  achievement  of  this  go»l  as  funds 
and  manpower  become  av&llable. 

I  am  also  very  much  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  chUdren  today  receive 
the  kind  of  day  care  which  does  not  enhance 
a  child's  development  and  which  in  many 
instances  mav  be  seriotisly  harmful.  Much  of 
this  care  is  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Implementing  and  enforcing  the 
1972  Federal  Day  Oare  Requirements  is  a 
matter  of  highest  priority. 

On  balance,  I  am  pleased  with  what  OCD 
has  been  able  to  accomplish  In  two  years  and 
am  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity  to  play 
a  role  in  shaping  OCD  and  its  approach  to 
programs  for  chUdren.  I  wUl  watch  legisla- 
tive activity  in  this  area  with  great  Interest 
in  the  months  to  come.  It  has  been  a  prtvUege 
to  work  with  you.  and  I  shall  always  be  avaU- 
able  to  be  of  assistance  to  you  and  to  OCD 
In  the  future. 

Sincerely, 

Edw.^rd  Ziglex, 
Director,  Office  of  Child  Development. 


WOMEN  WANT  GREATER  ROLE  IN 
CREDIT  UNION  WORK 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  this  age 
of  women's  lib  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that 
women  sire  pushing  for  more  representa- 
tion in  the  biislness  world. 

To  seek  greater  involvement  In  the 
credit  union  movement,  a  group  headed 
by  June  Majors,  treasurer  of  Western 
Electric  Federal  Credit  Union  In  Syra- 
cuse, have  formed  the  Association  of 
Credit  Union  Women  as  a  part  of  the 
Credit  Union  National  Association. 

The  organization  was  formed  because 
as  June  Majors  puts  it: 

I  don't  see  any  women  at  the  top  of  any 
credit  union  organizations,  on  any  of  the 
national  boards  We  don't  want  to  see  just 
■women  behind  the  desks  and  count«rB.  We 
want  to  see  them  out  front  and  up  top. 

June  Majors  noted  that  at  a  recent  ad- 
visory meeting  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  in  Washington 
she  was  the  only  womsm  among  72 
speakers.  She  hopes  that  the  growth  of 
ACUW  will  reverse  this  trend. 

The  July  Lssue  of  the  Credit  Union 
magazine  carries  an  extremely  interest- 


ing article  about  the  need  for  more  rep- 
resentation by  women  in  the  credit 
union  movement  and  discusses  in  detail 
the  formation  of  ACUW.  I  am  including 
the  article  in  my  remarks  since  it  shows 
that  the  credit  union  movement  is  in- 
deed a  viable,  forward-looking  commit- 
ment to  the  future  and  a  movement  that 
provides  pubUcity  for  worthwhile  causes 
such  as  those  of  the  ACUW  rather  than 
ignoring  such  important  work. 
The  Eirticle  follows : 

WOMEN        SEEK        GRXATZR        VOICE        THROUGH 

ACUW — Stepped   vp    Recr-..  rrME.N-T   Is   Un- 

DEKWAY 

(By  Patricia  J  Estevez) 
There  are  women  who  want  some  doors 
opened,  doors  that  lead  to  full  career  partic- 
ipation m  the  credit  union  movement  And 
they're  not  standing  around  waiting  for  a 
gentleman  to  come  along.  They've  organized 
to  get  those  doors  opened 

They  are  the  charter  members  of  the  A«- 
soclatlon  of  Credit  Union  Women. 

Informally  organized  at  the  1971  session 
cf  CUNA  School,  the  association  elected  of- 
ficers and  adopted  bylaws  at  Its  first  nation- 
al meeting  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
CUNA  meetings  In  May  in  Madison. 

June  Majors,  treasurer  of  Western  Elec- 
tric Federal  Credit  Union  in  Syracuse,  and  a 
director  of  the  New  York  League,  was  elect- 
ed chairman.  The  association  is  her  brain- 
child, conceived  after  years  of  observing 
the  lack  of  upward  mobUlty  by  women  in 
every  level  of  credit   union   work   ' 

Working  with  Ms  Majors  to  reverse  this 
trend  are  the  following  regional  representa- 
tives: Frances  Sugarman.  president.  Boston 
Chapter.  Maiden.  Mass  ,  northeast  region. 
Virginia  Harris,  manager,  Madison  Telco 
Credit  Union,  Madison.  Wis  .  midwest  region. 
Alma  Neel,  manager,  Hoviston  Telephone 
Federal  Credit  Union  Houston.  Texas,  south- 
west region:  and  Rosie  Schuliz.  assistant 
manager.  Washington  State  Employees 
Credit    Union.   Seattle,   far   west    region 

All  other  regions  of  the  country  wiU  be 
served  by  two  directors-at -large,  Louise  Her- 
ring,  manager  of  Post  and  Times-Star  Credit 
Union  and  the  Ooncora  Credit  Union.  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio,  and  Mrs  Elizabeth  Wells, 
manager,  Central  Area  Federal  Credit  Union, 
Seattle, 

During  an  informational  session  for  pros- 
pective members  at  the  annual  meeting.  Ms. 
Majors  talked  about  necessity  for  the  orga- 
nization, "I  don't  see  any  women  at  the  top 
of  any  credit  union  organizations  on  any  of 
the  national  boards.  We  don't  want  to  see  Just 
women  behind  the  desks  and  counters  We 
want  to  see  them  out  front  and  up  top," 

She  stressed  that  In  order  for  the  orga- 
nization to  succeed,  women  would  have  to 
Join  and  support  It  wholeheartedly, 

Ms.  Herring,  who  was  one  of  the  original 
signers  of  CUNA's  charter  at  Estes  Park. 
Colorado  In  1934,  was  quick  to  agree  with  Ms. 
Majors  on  the  need  for  the  association.  She 
said,  •'!  think  this  Is  a  great  idea!  Why,  right 
now  there  are  no  women  department  heads 
In  anv  of  the  organizations  m  the  move- 
ment.'We  need  them,  and  not  Just  because 
they  are  women  but  Isecauae  they  are  com- 
p>etent    and    capable" 

She  reminded  the  group  that  she  had 
written  In  The  Credit  Vnion  Magazine  s  Aug- 
ust 1971  "Page  of  Opinion"  that  the  move- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  "elderly,  affluent, 
white  males." 

Ms.  Herring  emphasized  the  danger  of  older 
people  faUing  to  make  way  for  younger  peo- 
ple to  move  up  Into  positions  of  resjjonslbU- 
Ity.  She  told  the  group  "We  have  to  fight 
'Up  service'  given  to  minority  groups.  Those 
in  charge  do  not  reaUy  want  women,  blacks. 
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youth  and  other  minorUles  Involved  because 
the  boards  do  not  wlsii  to  give  up  their  posi- 
tions of  power  " 

Ms.  Majors  concurred,  adding  'there  will  be 
no  future  in  the  movement  for  women  and 
other  minorities  unless  we  make  It  our- 
selves." 

Right  now  the  association  Is  attempting  to 
make  itself  known  to  women  through  re- 
gional representatives  and  distribution  of  the 
quarterly  newsletter  "The  Broadview  " 

The  leaders  see  It  assuming  a  lead  In  the 
credit  union  education  of  women  by  making 
them  aware  of  how  they  can  advance,  what 
workshops  and  seminars  are  available  In 
their  areui  They  would  Uke  those  women 
who  are  happy  and  satisCed  with  clerical 
work  to  be  encouraged  to  stay  In  the  credit 
union  field.  They  would  Uke  to  see  women 
who  want  to  assume  other  types  of  responsi- 
bility to  have  the  chance  to  move  up  as  far 
as  their  potential  will  take  them. 

Even  though  right  now  It  Is  more  or  less 
In  the  cnscious-ralsmg  stage,  eventually 
the  association  would  Uke  to  have  the  re- 
sources to  offer  Its  own  educational  pro- 
grams, with  chapters  operating  on  a  local 
and  state  level. 

Until  that  is  possible  It  will  continue  to 
have  meetings  In  conjunction  with  the  other 
credit  union  organizations  having  women 
members.  For  example,  women  In  the  Credit 
Union  Executives  Society  were  Invited  to  a 
breakfast  meeting  of  the  association  held 
during  the  Society's  conference  last  month 
In  Las  Vegas 

Membership  Is  open  to  any  women  Involved 
In  any  type  of  credit  union  activity — volun- 
teer or  paid,  clerical  or  professional.  Dues 
are  HO  annually,  with  an  additional  $25  for 
charter  membership. 

Three  sp>eclal  honorary  memberships  have 
been  awarded.  Mrs.  Roy  Bergengren,  widow 
of  the  credit  union  pioneer,  was  given  this 
honor  at  the  May  meeting.  The  other  hon- 
orary members  are  Herb  Wegner,  CUNA's 
managing  director;  and  Richard  H.  Grant, 
chairman  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Board 
and  treasurer-manager  of  Pease  Air  Force 
Base  Federal  Credit  Union,  New  Hampshire. 

Ms.  Majors  is  optimistic  about  the  asso- 
ciation's future  growth.  'I  think."  she  stated, 
"we  should  sign  up  10  per  cent  of  the  women 
managers  In  the  coming  year." 

She  noted  that  at  the  March  advisory 
meeting  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration In  Washington,  D.C.,  she  was 
the  lone  woman  among  72  speakers  She 
hopes  to  have  greater  feminine  representa- 
tion the  next  time  around. 


NATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION  AD- 
MINISTRATION HELPS  CREDIT 
UNIONS  HIT  BY  RECENT  FLOODS 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hi.s  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.  1 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
floods  in  South  Dakota  and  those  result- 
ing from  Hurricane  Agnes  caused  not 
only  extensive  damage  to  homes  and 
businesses  but  also  damaged  a  number 
of  credit  unions. 

The  impact  of  a  credit  union  being 
flooded  out  could  have  had  a  serious  eco- 
nomic impact  on  the  credit  union  mem- 
bers, but  it  appears  that  due  to  the  work 
of  the  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration, the  flooded  credit  unions  will 
suffer  only  short  Interruptions  in  service 
to  their  members. 

Fortunatelj'.  only  one  Federal  credit 
union  suffered  extensive  damage  as  a 
result  of  flooding  m  South  Dakota,  but 


unfortunately  Agnes  was  not  as  chari- 
table. Some  40  federally  chartered  or  fed- 
erally Insured  credit  unions  in  the  Boston 
and  Harrisburg  Federal  credit  union  re- 
gions were  damaged  by  the  flood  waters 
of  Hurricane  Agnes. 

In  order  to  assist  these  credit  unions, 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion set  up  emergency  ofBces  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  in  addition  sent  supplies  to 
affected  credit  imions  on  an  emergency 
basis.  Because  of  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration  and 
the  dedication  of  credit  union  workers 
in  the  various  damaged  credit  unions, 
most  of  the  credit  unions  were  able  to  re- 
open a  few  days  after  the  storm  hit. 

The  following  letter  from  National 
Credit  Union  Administrator  Herman 
Nickerson  show-s  the  type  of  assistance 
that  was  provided  by  NCUA  as  a  result 
of  the  hurricane. 

Although  such  emergency  assistance 
Is  fortunately  only  needed  on  rare  occa- 
sions, it  Is  gratifying  to  know  that  when 
such  emergencies  do  arise  that  NCUA  is 
prepared  to  act  quickly. 

The  letter  follows: 

National  Credit  Union 

Administration, 

Washington,  D.C..  July  7, 1972. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman:  As  you  know,  Tropical 
Storm  Agnes  created  disaster  and  tragedy 
over  a  wide  area  of  the  northeast  and 
especially  hard  hit  by  the  torrential  rains 
and  resultant  flooding  were  sections  of  the 
States  of  Virginia,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania. 

I  am  outlining  below  a  "condition  report" 
and  a  "remedial  action"  report  for  your 
Information. 

No  damage  to  Federal  credit  unions  In 
Regions  ni  (Atlanta,  Georgia),  IV  (Toledo, 
Ohio)    and   VI    (San  Francisco.  California). 

Region  V  i  AJistin,  Texas)  ; 

One  Federal  credit  union  lost  a  buUdlng 
through  flood  damage.  This  was  the  struc- 
ture used  by  the  Black  Hills  Employees  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  In  Rapid  City.  South 
Dakota.  The  credit  union  loss  of  the  building 
and  office  equipment  approximates  $25,000. 

Region  I  (Boston,  Massachusetts): 

Five  Federal  credit  unions  In  the  Corning, 
New  York,  area  sustained  varying  amounts 
of  damage. 

Three  of  these  credit  unions  are  now  back 
In  operation. 

Two  suffered  severe  damage  to  records  and 
equipment.  These  two  credit  unions  have 
relocated  their  offices.  Records  are  being 
dried  and  one  of  these  Federal  credit  unions 
Is  back  in  operation. 

Heavle.st  damage  was  sustained  In  the 
WUkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  area  with  lesser 
damage  In  Richmond,  Virginia. 

A  total  of  29  Federal  credit  unions  suffered 
damage  to  equipment  and  records  with  6 
federally  Insured  state-chartered  credit 
unions  also  sustaining  water  damage.  Rec- 
ords are  being  dried  and  these  state-char- 
tered credit  unions  are  now  partially 
operational. 

I  have  established  an  emergency  office  In 
the  Mackln  Elementary  School  In  Wllkes- 
Barre  in  an  effort  to  render  all  possible  as- 
sistance to  credit  unions  and  credit  union 
members.  This  office  was  In  operation  on 
June  28,  staffed  by  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  Regional  Director,  in 
addition  to  several  examiners.  Congressman 
Dan  Flood  visited  this  office  and  appeared 
pleased  to  see  us  "in  the  field." 

As  you  know,  many  of  the  Federal  credit 


union  records  were  under  water.  Contact  be- 
tween the  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration personnel  and  credit  union  officials 
had  been  next  to  impossible.  On  June  28,  I 
sent  a  letter  to  the  affected  credit  unions, 
advising  them  of  our  emergency  office.  A 
copy  of  this  letter  is  attached.  The  Regional 
Director  had  already  made  many  spot  an- 
nouncements on  14  radio  stations  and  2  TV 
stations  la  the  Wilkes-Barre  area. 

My  examiners  in  WUkes-Barre  have  been 
successful  m  retrieving  records  from  a  num- 
ber of  credit  union  treasurers'  homes  and 
from  the  flooded  rooms  which  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  credit  unions  when  the  storm  hit. 
Record  retrieval  has  been  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, what  with  several  Inches  of  slime,  mud, 
human  waste,  decayed  food  and  other  mat- 
ter occupying  many  flooded  offices. 

In  more  than  one  Instance,  credit  union 
members'  currency  has  been  located  intact 
Inside  a  water  tight  safe  in  a  credit  union 
treasurer's  home. 

Our  examiners.  In  collecting  the  various 
water-damaged  records,  have  taken  these 
documents  to  their  own  homes  to  dry.  Offlee 
supplies  were  nonexistent  in  the  flood  zone, 
so  I  took  steps  to  send  a  truck  load  of  neces- 
sary supplies  and  equipment  from  the  NCUA 
warehouse,  located  In  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
direct  to  the  emergency  offices.  The  supplies 
were  hand  delivered  by  our  examiners  to  the 
credit  union  offices  requiring  them  so  that 
the  credit  unions  might  remain  In  operation 
for  the  benefit  of  their  members.  A  supply 
depot  was  established  in  our  emergency 
office  and  area  credit  union  officials  were 
notified  of  this  so  they  could  make  arrange- 
ments to  drop  by  and  pick  up  the  supplies 
they  required. 

I  am  offering  NCUA  funds  to  all  Federal 
credit  unions  and  to  federaUy  insured  state 
credit  unions,  at  a  favorable  rate  of  Interest, 
so  that  credit  union  members  may  obtain 
short-term  CEish  loans  through  their  credit 
unions  to  meet  current  emergency  bills, 
such  as  food,  clothing  and  other  necessary 
Items,  and  to  allow  share  withdrawals. 

As  of  this  date,  all  but  12  Federal  credit 
unions  are  operational  and  are  providing 
varying  degrees  of  day-to-day  service  to  their 
membership.  Eight  of  these  twelve  credit 
unions  win  be  operational  In  a  few  days. 
Three  of  them  are  located  In  flood  areas 
where  industrial  plants  have  either  been 
severely  damaged  or  totally  destroyed.  One 
of  these  credit  unions  fleld  of  membership 
is  city  school  employees,  but  the  school  was 
completely  destroyed  by  the  flood. 

I  can  assure  you  I  ■will  continue  to  assist 
these  credit  unions  until  all  their  problems 
have  been  solved. 
Sincerely, 

Herman  Nickerson,  Jr., 

Administrator - 


THE    OUTSTANDING    CAREER    OF 
MA  J.  GEN.  LEO  C.  LEWIS 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neou.';  matter.' 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
proud  that  an  outstanding  military  ofS- 
cer  from  my  congressional  district  has 
recently  been  honored  with  the  Distin- 
guishe(i  Service  Medal.  This  is  but  one  of 
many  Important  milestones  in  the  fine 
career  of  a  very  able  officer. 

He  Is  Maj.  Gen.  Leo  C.  Lewis,  son  of 
my  long-time  friend  Frank  E.  Lewis. 
Both  are  from  Pensacola  in  Florida's 
first  and  finest  district.  General  Lewis 
distinguished  himself  as  vice  comman- 
der of  the  Eighth  Air  Force  at  Guam.  In 
this  role,  he  flew  many  missions  for  SAC 
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over  Southeast  Asia.  Instrumental  in 
bringing  about  important  equipment 
SSdlflcations  through  Air  Force  Head- 
SiS.  General  Lewis,  through  the  use 
of  UiV  equipment,  was  able  to  achieve  a 
ttl^eni  primary  target  reliability 
for  the  aircraft  under  his  command, 
under  hl^^adershlp.  three  Eighth  Air 
Force  maintenance  squadrons  out  of  a 
possible  four  were  named  most  outstand- 
ing sQuadrons  of  their  type  In  SAC. 

General  Lewis  was  bom  in  Pensacola 
and  graduated  from  Pensacola  High 
School.  Entering  the  Air  Force. ip  Feb- 
ruary 1942,  General  Lewis  went  on  to  ny 
25  combat  missions  over  Europe  in  the 
B-17  and  later  he  flew  27  combat  mis- 
sions in  the  B-29  against  Japan.  In  1948, 
he  joined  SAC  and  since  that  time, 
through  force  of  personality  and  out- 
standing qualities  of  leadership  has 
elven  that  Important  arm  of  our  national 
defense    and    patriotic    and    dedicated 

CurrenUy,  General  Lewis  is  vice  com- 
mander of  the  15th  Air  Force  headquar- 
tered at  March  Air  Force  Base.  Calif. 
There  he  Is  continuing  to  fill  an  import- 
ant mission  for  our  Nation  and  the  entire 

The  award  of  the  Distingiiished  Serv- 
ice Medal  for  his  work  in  Southeast  Asia 
is  but  the  latest  of  a  significant  series  of 
medals  and  decorations  to  his  credit.  In 
addition,  he  wears  the  Legion  of  Merit 
with  two  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  the  Distin- 
guished Hying  Cross  with  two  Oak  Leai 
Clusters,  the  Air  Medal  with  eight  Oak 
Leaf  Clusters,  the  Presidential  Unit  Ci- 
tation Emblem  with  two  Oak  Leaf  Clus- 
ters and  the  Air  Force  Outstanding  Unit 
Award  Ribbon  with  two  Oak  Leaf  Clus- 

He  is  a  rated  navigator  and  command 
pilot  with  more  than  8.500  hours  flying 
time  including  over  4,000  hours  in  jets. 

The  distingiiished  career  of  General 
Lewis  Is  a  credit  to  the  Air  Force  and  to 
his  Nation.  It  Is  a  source  of  pride  and 
pleasure  to  his  family,  to  the  people  of 
his  hometown  of  Pensacola  who  have  fol- 
lowed his  career  with  close  interest,  and 
to  those  for  whom  he  has  provided  an 
example  of  courageous  and  able  leader- 
ship throughout  the  military  services. 


COOPERATIVE  APARTMENT  ELIGI- 
BILITY UNDER  SECTION  216  OF 
THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  30, 
before  the  House  adjourned,  I  intro- 
duced HJl.  15837  to  amraid  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Act  of  1954  to  include 
corporations  and  other  associations  in 
the  definition  of  the  term  "tenant  stock- 
holder" for  the  purposes  of  determining 
eligibility  under  section  216.  This  sec- 
tion allows  "tenant  stockholders"  to  de- 
duct their  pro  rata  share  of  interest  and 
taxes  paid  by  the  cooperative  housing 
corporation;  before  these  deductions  are 
allowed,  however,  the  cooperative  must 
demonstrate  that  80  percent  or  more  of 
Its  gross  Income  is  from  "tenant  stock- 
holders." 


Presently,  a  "tenant  stockholder"  is 
defined  in  section  216(b)(2)  as  "an  in- 
dividual who  is  a  stockholder  in  a  co- 
operative housing  corpwration,  and 
whose  stock — is  attributable  to  the  house 
or  apartment  which  such  Individual  is 
enUtled  to  occupy."  H.R.  15837  would 
simply  change  the  word  "individual"  to 
"person"  in  the  two  places  it  appears  in 
section  216(b).  "Person"  is  defined  in 
section  770Ua)  (1 )  of  the  code  as  includ- 
ing individuals,  corporations,  trusts,  et 
cetera. 

The  need  for  the  change  I  am  propos- 
ing became  evident  in  the  decision 
handed  down  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals on  December  10,  1971,  in  Eckstein 
against  United  States.  The  case  involved 
a  newly  formed  coop  in  my  congressional 
district  which  was  trying  to  qualify  as  a 
"cooperative  housing  corporation."  The 
"sponsor"  of  the  project  had  provided 
that  if  any  of  the  apartments  were  not 
sold  by  a  certain  time,  it  would  procure 
nominees  to  accept  the  liabilities  of 
"tenant  stockholders."  Eighty  of  the  101 
units  were  sold  and  21  were  sissigned  to 
the  president  of  the  "sponsor"  corpora- 
tion who  took  them  as  nominee  for  the 
"sponsor."  Commercial  rents  were  sched- 
uled to  be  less  than  20  percent. 

The  court  held  that  the  Income  from 
the  nominee  was  not  income  from  a 
"tenant  stockholder"  since  the  nominee 
represented  the  "sponsor"  who  was  the 
actual  holder  of  the  stock;  the  "sponsor" 
was  a  corporation  and  thus  was  not  an 
"individual"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute. 

The  court's  decision  disallowed  a  de- 
duction by  the  66  tenant  stockholders 
in  that  cooperative  for  the  taxable  year 
in  question — not  because  of  an  unac- 
ceptable percentage  of  commercial  rents, 
but  rather  because  some  of  the  apart- 
ments had  not  been  sold  and  even  though 
the  liabilities  for  these  apartments  had 
been  accepted  by  the  nominee  of  the 
"sponsor." 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  to  the 
code  would  make  a  difference  for  most 
cases  only  In  the  first  few  years  of  a 
coop's  existence  since  the  remaining 
apartments  are  eventually  sold.  It  woxUd 
simply  remove  the  present  jpenalty  for 
the  initial  tenant  stockholders  in  a  new 
coop.  Furthermore,  there  will  always  be 
Instances  in  which  apartments  in  cooper- 
atives may  be  bought  by  corporations  to 
be  used  by  visiting  or  relocating  employ- 
ees. It  is  reasonable  that  Income  from 
these  corporate  held  apartments  qualify 
as  income  from  "tenant  stockholders." 
At  this  time,  I  Insert  for  printing  in  the 
Record,  the  text  of  H.R.  15837: 

HH.  16837 
h  blU  to  amend  section  216  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  of   1954  to   Include  cor- 
porations and  others  within  the  definition 
of  the  term  "tenant-stockholder"  for  ptir- 
poees  of  the  provisions  relating  to  coopera- 
tive housing  corporations 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreientatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  ai6(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1964    (defining   the  term 
"tenant-stockholder"  In  the  case  of  coopera- 
tive  housing  corporations)    is  amended   by 
striking  out  "an  individual"  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "a  p«r«on",  and  by  striking 


out  "such  Individual "  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "such  person". 


TO  EXTEND  OUR  COMMITMENT  TO 
THE  ELDERLY 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.; 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
gravest  failures  of  our  country  has  been 
its  neglect  of  the  needs  and  rights  of  our 
senior  citizens.  In  New  York  City  12  per- 
cent of  the  population,  947,878  persons, 
are  over  65.  Our  older  citizens  are  ex- 
periencing a  difficult  time  meeting  their 
everyday  minimum  financial  needs,  and 
they  are  especially  hard  hit  by  infiation- 
ary  food  prices,  escalating  medical  costs, 
and  rising  rents. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  today  the  House 
is  considering  H.R.  15657,  Amendments 
to  the  Older  Americans  Act  of   1965, 
which  would    extend,    strengthen,    and 
modify  present  grant  programs.  The  ac- 
complishments of  this  program  thus  far 
have  been  significant.  Group  meals  and 
home  delivered  meals  were  provided  to 
thousands  of  older  persons  to  help  solve 
the  nutritional  problems  of  the  elderly. 
In  many  cases  these  meals  were  prepared 
and  delivered  by  older  persons.  Trans- 
portation services  enabled  the  elderly  to 
keep   doctor's    appointments,   to   go   to 
health  clinics  and  food  stamp  offices,  to 
make  trips  at  a  distance  and  visits  to 
seiilor  citizen  centers.  Visiting  nurses  and 
in-home  health  aides  were  provided  for 
the    home-bound    elderly    and   for    the 
handicapped.  Senior  citizen  centers  were 
created    offering    recreation,    volunteer 
services,  adult  education,  and  job  training 
opportunities.  Such  successful  programs 
as  the  foster  grandparent  program  and 
the   retired    senior   volunteer    program 
originated  as  part  of  this  act. 

Th^e    amendments    now    before    us 
would  strengthen  the  administrative  ap- 
paratxrs  of  the  Administration  on  Aging 
and  the  State  agencies  on  aging.  In  ad- 
dition. It  will  establish  a  National  Infor- 
mation and  Resource  Center  and  will 
provide  for  the  construction  of  additional 
multipurpose  senior  centers.  Present  pro- 
grams will  be  extended  In  order  to  reach 
a  much  greater  number  of  needy  senior 
citizens.   The   Older   Americans   Act   of 
1965  began  this  coim try's  serious  com- 
mitment to  assist  the  elderly,  aiwl  I  know 
my  colleagues  here  in  Congress  will  fol- 
low through  on  this  commitment  and  en- 
act these  most  important  amendments. 
In  cormection  with  this  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  discuss  three  other  bills 
which  I  have  introduced  to  help  relieve 
the  income  restrictions  now  imposed  on 
older   Americans   now   pending   before 
congressionad  committees : 

H.a.    844 

One  of  the  first  bills  I  introduced  in 
this  Congress  was  H.R.  844  to  eliminate 
the  income  limitation  for  those  receiv- 
ing social  security  benefits.  Because  of 
the  low -income  eligibility  levels  writ- 
ten in  our  present  law,  we  are.  in  fact, 
committing  our  senior  citizens  to  a 
standard  of  li'ving  no  better  than  the 
poverty  levels  established  by  both  the 
OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
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ment  a  meager  earning 

H.R.    13190 


Bureau  of  the  Cen^.  The  present  law  The  great  historian  Arnold  Toynbee  ^^^^^X^^^^-^  ^^°J-  ^oL^^ZV^ 

now    sets    a    maximum    income    from     once  saia.                       .  ^      ^              ^  has  defined  that  process  in  ways  which  not 

wases  of  $1  680  per  year  for  those  eligi-  Society  can  be  measured  by  the  respect  ^^^^^  gj^^^,  jj^^j^  g^^^p  q,  ^j^g  ^g^j  workings  of 

ble  for  social  security  benefits  up  to  age  asid  care  given  to  Ita  elderly  citizens.  ^^^-  modern  congress  but  may  also  expose 

T>  Income  earned  in  excess  of  $1,680  up  I  ask  whether  the  discrimination,  for-  important  aspects  of  the  legislative  business. 

tV;   to  RRfi    IS    reduced   $1    for   every    $2  getfulness,  and  lack  of  care  now  afforded  as  it  is  practiced  day  to  day,  to  considerable 

P.rn^    If   a   person's   mcome   exceeds  our  senior  citizens  gives  our  country  a  partisan  mischief  and  incursions  by  federal 

jS?^  he"orVe'^"ives  no  social  secu-  very  good  "measure"?  I  think  not.  The  -J-lf--  roTv^nr^nafor^r  S' 

nty    benefits.    Tliis    limitation    applies  situaUon  must  be  changed,  and  I  intend  ^j.^  central  issue  was  whether  the  speech  and 

regardless  ol"  hov.  many  dependents  the  to  do  whatever  I  can  to  truly  make  the  debate  clause  prohibits  a  grand  jury  from 

individual  has.  H.R.  844  is  designed  to  "Golden  Years"  golden — instead  of  filled  questioning  the  Senator  or  his  staff  about 

correct   this   unfair  situation.   It   Is  un-  with  despair.  the  "Qravel  edition"  of  the  Pentagon  Papers. 

fair  for  two  primary  reasons :                                                   which  the  Senator  read  into  the  record  of  a 

^     »    ,«^^^,T  •n-hioVi  ie  inrliidpd  within  subcommittee  hearing  and  which  was  later 

First,  money  ^'i^V^.'^^^^"^^^"'^!!™:^  THE  COURT  AND  CONGRESS  prlvatelv  printed.  The  court  first  ruled  sen- 
this  income  restrict  on  under  social  se-  „„^^„  ^^  ^  ^  Llblv  that  staff  aides  to  congressmen  'must 
curlty  is  limited  only  to  wages.  It  does  .Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given  ^e  treated  as  the  latter's  alter  ego,"  with  aii 
not  include  income  received  from  other  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  the  inununity  which  members  themselves  en- 
sources  such  as  bonds,  and  other  invest-  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra-  joy.  But  the  court  here  then  proceeded  to 
ments  This  hits  at  those  who  must  work,  neoios  matter. »  umit  that  immunity  to  matters  which  "must 
and  who  do  not  have  savings,  invest-  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  indicated  be  an  integral  part  of  the  deliberative  and 
ments  or  other  iorms  of  supplementary  in  remarks  In  the  Congressional  Record  communicative  processes  by  which  members 
Income  of  June  30.  1972.  at  page  23881.  that  the  Participate  in  committee  and  House  proceed - 
^second,  the  incentive  to  work  is  re-  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Op-  ^ Pe^ glLTpe'rs  b?BeacoVp"r'elr^^  S 
duced  because  an  elderly  person  is  penal-  eratlons,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  no  way  essential  to  the  deliberations  of  the 
ized  if  he  or  she  works  in  order  to  supple-  serve  as  chairman,  was  preparing  a  spe-  House  (of  congress]."  the  court's  majority 

cial  report  containing  the  full  text  of  the  said,  the  grand  Jury  may  inquire  into  that 

decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  June  and  into  every  other  facet  of  the  matter  ex- 

K^.  ^(  rr,,.-  =*ninr  rItlTPn   con-  29.  1972.  in  the  Brewstcr  and  Gravcl  cases.  cept  the   subcommittee  meeting  Itself-ln- 

A  number  of   my    senior  ciiizen  con  (TTj,if„^  ^tntp<i  v    Rr/nnifpr    40  TT  9  T  W  eluding  the  source  of  the  papers  and  any 

sUtuents    who   are   widows   or   widowers  Igl    ,n  g  "  j"  l'   09^ 072 >      f^rm^Pl   v  'third-part v  crimes"  that  might  be  involved, 

have  complained  that  the  present  provl-  J?»^    '    statir^ln  n  q  l  w  '  sn-T-f  fn  ^  '^^  ^^'='^'°"  ^  extremely  troubling  be- 

sion  in  the  social  security  law  terminat-  V"'^^°-  ,^^^f'.  *"   u.fa.l..w.   505J    (U.S.  ^ause  it  declares,  in  effect,  that  the  only 

ine    or    reducing    widow's   or   widower's  June  <J9,  19/JK'  communications  essential  to  the  legislative 

vLr,oflf=  nnnn  rpmnrrlaee  has  the  effect  of  ^^^^  report,  as  part  of  the  joint  com-  process  are  those  among  congTessmen.  This 

Snune   fo^taXS    reaKSs   Uifdiire  "^Ittee's  continuing  series  of  reports  on  relegates    to    a    lesser    realm    the    constant. 

to  remari?.  SrSie  exS  w^at  they  "Court  Proceedings  and  Actions  of  Vital  churning  tramc  in  ideas  and  opinions  be- 

mean 
receiv 

h^n€*fits  noon  X ^«bVA.A-fcA4A  w»Av*  i-vBu  v»  WW  — — — 

receives  82  5  percent  of  these  benefits  at  ^^^^  is  my  hope  that,  with  the  text  of  we    have    previously    expressed    concern 

6''    and  the  widower  receives  82.5  t"ese  decisions  now  available,  every  Mem-  about  the  low  value  which  the  present  court 

rZ^^i^^i  nf  Viia  wifp'<!  h«»npflts  at  ase  62  ^^  ^^^^  6ive  his  or  her  serious  attention  appears  to  assign  to  the  free  flow  of  informa- 

?^rPthP  widow  or%v^wer  remarries'  *<>  this  latest  interpretation  by  the  Su-  tion  to  and  from  citizens  The  Gravel  deci- 

S^wPvi?    t5^  b^nente  a«  rSuced   to  P^^me    Court    of   the    speech    or   debate  slon  may  seriously  retard  that  flow,  just  as 

however,    tnese   oeneiiiB   are   rcuui-cu    wj      ^^ ^  ^^^  ^ ^i^..^, __ij.,.  ^   _._  may  the  decision  denying  newsmen  a  prlv- 

con- 
may 

upon   remarriage,   the  benefit  eligibility  Po^  any  Speech  or  Debate  in  either  House,  publish  controversial  material  with  impunity 

is   terminated   entirely    Thus    In  effect,  ^^^y    (the    Senators    and    Representatives)  only  in  the  small  print  of  committee  hear- 

Uiese  laws  compel  seriior  ciUzens  to  live  shaU  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place.  mgs  and   the   Congressional   Record,  many 

Uves  of  loneliness  or  to  have  relationships  This  pa.t  weekend^  in  a  two-part  edi-  S^^o^t  VcS^'dissS^  ^^l^^l 

without  the  benefit  of  marriage.  tonal  devoted  to    The  Court  and  Con-  the  countless  small  bit^  of  legislative  work 

What  my  bill  would  do  would  be  to  gress.  '  the  Washington  Post  commented  which  travel  unreported  by  the  media.  To 

eliminate  those  provisions  in  the  social  on  these  decisions.  I  believe  this  editorial  the  extent  that  it  may  squelch  congressional 

security  laws  whose  effect  is  to  terminate  rightly  alerts  the  public  to  the  potential  minorities  and  mavericks,  the  Gravel  deci- 

or  reduce  the  widow's  or  widower's  bene-  impact  of  these  decisions  on  their  rela-  ^lon  buttresses  the  already  alarming  com- 

flts  upon  remarriage.  tionships  with  their  elected  representa-  ™*"'*  °^  P"'''^^  opinion  enjoyed  by  the  ex- 

H.a.  13839  tlves.  It  urges  every  Member  of  Congress.  ^oSess^'^'''^  ^'"^        dominant  factions  in 

Most  of  us  know  from  personal  family  as  well,  to  consider  how  these  decisions  The  decLsion  may  also  severely  crimp  the 

experience  how  elderly  persons  are  often  "^*>'  seriously  affect  the  operations  of  flow  of  information  from  citizens  to  their 

frustrated  in  their  desire  to  work    They  ^^^^  Congress.  representatives,     if    congressmen    may    no 

Jont   tn   TL-nrk    not   onlv    to   suDolement  '^^^  editorial,  which  appeared  in  the  longer  shield  their  sources  from  the  scrutiny 

thp?r   minimum   £cialsecurit7b«i^fl^  Washmgton  Post  on  July  15  and  16.  1972.  oi  grand  Juries,  those  sources  are  far  less 

their   minimum   social   security    Denenus  r  ,,                                        •'  aueiy  to  bring  In  the  elusive,  enlightening 

but  also  to  continue  to  be  active  and  pro-  ''■';.      ^^  ^^     ^       o.t,     ,«,o,o,  snatches  of  sensitive  material  on  which  valu- 

ductive    citizens.    Unfortunately,    senior  l^rom  the  Washington  Post.  July  15.  19721  able  Capitol  Hill  investigations  and  actions 

citizens  are  too  often  shunted  aside  and  the  court  and  Congress  (I)  often  hinge.  A  civil  servant  or  an  "ordinary 

find  it  difficult  to  find  employment.  in  its  decisions  in  the  Gravel  and  Brewster  citizen"  of  modest  means  and  no  particular 

I  have  introduced  the  Senior  Citizens  cases,  the  Supreme  court  has  drawn  a  pic-  Influence  U  far  less  likely  to  raise  impcr- 
T..K /-^^r,c  4,-f  r>f  1Q70  HR  nRTQ  tn  nro-  ^^^^  °^  Congress  which  many  congressmen  tlnent  questions  about  public  policy  U  hU 
Job  Corps  Act  01  1» -...«.«.  1J00»,  to  pro  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  constituents  will  find  communications  with  his  congressman  can 
vide  50.000  jobs  for  persons  oriow  income  neither  accurate  nor  appealing.  At  issue  in  no  longer  be  kept  confidential.  The  news- 
wlio  are  62  years  and  older.  It  authorizes  both  cases  was  the  scope  of  the  constitutional  men's  privilege  cases  will  be  costly  to  the 
the  Secretary"  of  Labor  to  enter  into  con-  guarantee  of  legislative  freedom  from  execu-  country  in  terms  of  the  stories  that  will 
tract.s  with  public  and  nonprofit  tlve  harassment,  set  forth  in  the  clause  pro-  never  be  written:  the  Gravel  decision  will  be 
aeencies  to  hire  on  a  part  time  basis  ^'^'^B  that  "for  any  speech  or  debate  in  equally  expensive  in  terms  of  the  legislative 
agencies,  wmrcuu  ^  J^  '^  gj^j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  [senators  and  representa-  probes  never  launched,  bills  never  enacted, 
elderly  citizens  to  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  be  questioned  in  any  other  and  citizens  never  aroused  to  cope  with 
less  than  the  Federal  minimum  wage,  pi^ce."  while  this  clause  is  not  a  grant  of  abuse  of  executive  authority,  misuses  of  fed- 
Members  of  this  Senior  Citizens  Job  blanket  immunity  from  criminal  prosecu-  erai  funds,  unprosecuted  felonies,  and  other 
Corps  could  work  as  many  hours  as  they  tion— it  does  not'  shield  congressmen  from  lUs  which  an  effective  Congress  ought  to 
want    SIS  long  as  the  total  amount  does  prosecution  for  such  things  as  tax  evasion  remedy. 

not  exceed  the  level  at  which  social  "ie-  and  perjury-the  protection  has  historically  '^,^,™^1-   intricate,   unorderly   P^^^] 

curlty  benefits  are  reduced.  covered  things  which  members  of  congress  legislating  does  not  begin  or  end  when  con 


50  ^rcent^'^o^ld;^  he  or  she  is  over     clause  of  the  Constitutlon.-article  I  sec-     ^^g  \-  .^^.T^^ceVatn^lnLrmltlSr in  ' 
60.  If  the  widow  or  widower  is  under  60     "o^  6.  clause  1— which  provides  that—         sdence.   if  senators  and  congressmen 
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en  convene  in  a  chamber  or  hearing      damage   to   the   legislator's   reputation   will  informed  me  today  of  some  of  the  prog- 

^^to  deliberate   among   themselves.   By     have  been  achieved— regardless  of  what  he  j.^^  being  made  by  the  new  system  in 

^me  the  boundaries  of  the  speech  and     actuaUy  did.  recent   months.   When   the   change   was 

fs^te  clause  at  the  doors  of  those  chambers         Tlie  posslbUlty  of  such  slanderous  s^rtU  ^^^  ^^^^  Government  supervision   to 

n^heaiUiK  rooms,  a  majority  of  the  court      not  Ukely  to  promote  honesty  on  Capltd  HUl,  ^      ^    ownPrKhin    T    rprpuwi    n    ■rrPflt 

'^    ^^ivdemeaAed  the  essential  role  of      but  Uistead  to  drive  venality  further  under-  Pnvate    ownersmp    1    receued    a    great 

'*t,r^ inionTd-as  we  will  discuss  fur-     ground.  As  Justice  White  suggested  in  a  dis-  ^"^ber  of  complamts  from  my  congres- 

f      to  connection  with  the  Brewster  case—      sent  excerpted  For  the  Record  elsewhere  on  sional  district  as  to  the  delay  in  synchro - 
Jias  placed  in  Je< 
..•pes  of  accords 

-re«  ci'  p^laved  ln"these  decisions  is  a  slm-      workings  of  Congress.  It  is  also  likely  to  gen-  Nation 

ni«tlc  uerhaps  wishful  one  which  bears  little      erate  new  pubUc  mistrust  of  a  political  sys-  j               .     .          -pnort    that    the   lone- 

Sfalce  ?o  the  ways  a  legislature  either     tern  which  Is  already  ethically  gray  and  sus-  J^^  fompl^tioTo?  cS^trSJtio^of 

Through  these  decisions,  then,  the  Court  new  post  offices,  including  my  district, 

has  created  a  setting  in  which  congressmen  has  been  terminated  and  action  on  the 

are  Insulated  from  prosecutions  only  when  part  of  the  Postmaster  General  will  be- 


l^^^^ed  in  jeopardy  even  the  most  honest      this  page,  it  is  likely  to  inhibit  the  legitimate,      nizing  the  new  operation  and  changes  in 
^^  of  accords  between  representatives  and      if   often   mysterious,   interplay   of   pressures      the  supervision   which   resulted  in  inef- 
they  represent.  The  concept  of  Con-      ^^^l,  P'^J^^^^J^  ^M,*^  *°i'*jV?J!?„Vl* Jl*^l      flcient    mail    operation    throughout    the 

cii.^pla 

;.  pert) 
Jtsemblance 
does  function  or  should  serve. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post.  July  16.  1972] 


THK    CO0BT    AND    CONGRESS     (II) 


they  are  isolated  from  the  people— a  Congress      g^n    the    building    of    new    poet    offices 


In  the  Gravel  case,  as  we  have  noted    the  ^^  ^^    protected  when  it  talks  t«  It-  throughout  the  nation 

supreme  Court  drew  the  boundaries  of  the  this  peculiar  reading  of  the  speech  Mr     SDeaker     I    wish    to    incortxirflte 

speech  and  debate  clause  at  the  doorways  of  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^J^^^    ^,  oo^^^  has  inhibited  .^}^-    opea.IS.eT     i    wisn    to    incorporate 

Recessional  chambers  and  hearing  rooms,  ^.^ndld  speech  and  vigorous  public  debate,  '^'l"^  n^>'  remarks  a  report  submitted  to 

rjggesttog   that   business   transacted   inside  precisely  those  qualities  that  clause  was  de-  me  by  Mr.  Brady: 

those  doorw-ays  Is  protected  from  executive  sigj^g^  ^  protect  because  those  are  the  most  Postal  Report 

or  judicial  scrutiny  and  business  outside  is  ^.^^^  attributes  of  a  truly  representative  leg-  ^he  US    Postal  Service  has  Just  obsen-ed 

not.  In  the  case  invoU-lng   former   Senator  i^i^ture.  It  should  not  take  Members  cf  Con-  jts  first  annlversarv  as  an  Independent  ccr- 

Daniel  B.  Brewster,  the  Court  had  an  oppor-  ^^^^^  ^,^j^  ^^^^    regardless  of  their  personal  poratlon.  During  this  period   It  has  registered 

luEity  to  decide  how  sweeping  an  Imm^i^ty  feelings  about  Senator  Gravel  or  Mr.  Brew-  g^me  significant  Improvements  in  maU  serv- 

Members  of  Congress  enjoy  within  the  legls-  ^^^^    ^^  recognize  the  far-reaching  instltu-  ice  and  operational  procedures,  and  these  of- 

Mve  sphere-in  this  instance,  whether  the  ^^^^^^  challenges  which  the  Court  has  flung  jgr  real  encouragement  that  even  greater  ad- 

justlce    Department    could    prosecute     Alr^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^            ^              ^ 

Brewster  for  allegedly  accepting  a  bribe  to                                           ^^^   important   improvements  achieved  In 

influence  certain  votes  and  actions  on  postal  ^  ^^^  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  the  1972  Fiscal  Year  follou-s : 

rate  legislation.  Instead  of  aea^lng*-lth  that  White  in  U.S.  i.  Brewster]  i.    Rural    Free   Dellverv    was   extended    to 

L'^S^onT  kewed  Une  o'f  reaLS  whlTh  Foa  the  Record:  Ju^ce  Btron  White  100.000   more    famUies.    bringing    the   grand 

'e'^to  a  vLt  rSl^  of°newTSms  for  on  Congressional  Conduct  total  ^nearly  13  million 

cor^^men  and  their  constituents.  Ours  Is  a  representative  government  .  .  .  J^' J^.^l^^f^l^Z  *,*^   extendeo   to   about 

Xen  the  matter  of  congressional  immu-  Campaigns  are  run  on  platforms  which  In-  one  nUUlon    anUUesMn^^^^^            the  total  to 

Lity  from  criminal  prosecution  was  posed  In  elude   statements   of   Intention    and    under-  ttt    x^r^^^l  «.«  ^i^f,      ,     u    ,       , 

^e  case  Involving  Rep.  Thomas  F.  Johnson  takings   to   promote   certain   policies.   These  JJi^.J^'Zl:?^^ /J'^!^  °^   f   ''^t     ff*.* 

S  im  the  Court  held  that  the  speech  and  promises  are  geared,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  ?f 'l.if.i'^Tn  ^^^  n-    T^     n^^  ^^              < 

ieb»te  clause  "generally   foreclos^"   execu-  interest    of    the     congressman's     constltu-  deposited  in  the  post  office.  This  is  a  major 

!!ve  or  Judicial   Inquiries   into   a   congreis-  ency  ...  It  has  never  been  thought  unethl-          t*^"  '„r",  '°°*r?- ,      ,     „      . 

man's  legislative  actions,  including  floor  cal  for  a  Member  of  Congress  ...  not  only  }^-^^°"'  ^f^,  96  percent  of  al  airmail 
^es  Ind  votes,  or  the  motivations  be-  to  listen  to  the  petitions  of  Interest  groups  °^'^iff,l^,„^'^^'^  '^'  ?,^"''!p';f'  ^'H^** 
STsuch  conduct.  At  that  time,  however,  m  his  state  or  district,  which  may  come  from  ^^^^^^^^  delivered  wlthm  48  hours.  The 
the  Court  expressly  "left  open  for  considera-  every  conceivable  group  of  people,  but  also  ^,^^",^1^^,,/  ^?^  ,  '.1^^  ^"n'^'"*. 
non"  the  constitutionality  of  a  prosecution  to  support  or  oppose  legislation  serving  or  ^''^^t  ^  delivered 
Thlch,  although  It  might  involve  legislative  threatening  those  interests  .  .  .  ir  V%,.»,„„„,^  ^  . 
aca,  was  "founded  upon  a  narrowly  drawn  ,a  legislator,  must  also  keep  in  mind  the  .^Y^^h^"",'^''^'*^  *''°'^°™^  P'<^^'^J^*^^'e:°^'* 
statute"  enacted  by  Congress  to  regulate  its  potential  effect  of  his  conduct  upon  those  '°  ,^°iV5\icrf  °^,f°''^^  ^f  avoid  the  neces- 
members'  conduct  from  who  he  has  received  financial  sup-  !i'^J°'  *  ***° ,'"""°''  P^^f  ^^'^T*^ 
W^-and  almost  everyone  else-had  port  in  the  past  and  those  whose  help  he  ex-  f  ^*5  J^„^°f  ""^''^'L  ^  ^".  ^"^  ''^'" 
thought  the  Brewster  case  raised  that  ques-  pects  or  hopes  to  have  In  the  next  cam-  ^^^^^  ^y  Postniaster  General  Ted  Klassen. 
tion  squarely,  but  the  Present  Court  avoided  paign  ...  Constituent  contributions  to  a  VI.  Construct  on  was  started  on  two  addl- 
;t  tn  a  dazzling  display  of  something  which  congressman  and  his  support  of  constitutent  "f^?;'  '^'^  °it  ,  ,,,  i^~^  Chicago  and 
passes  for  logic.  The  Court  managed  to  de-  interests  wUl  repeatedlv  coincide  In  time  or  \^ asnington— that  will  be  part  of  a  natlon- 
ade  in  favor  of  prosecution  not  by  extending  closelv  foUow  one  another.  It  will  be  the  "^  ide  ^letwork  designed  to  expedite  the  dam- 
the  legal  arm  into  the  legislative  arena,  but  rare  congressman  who  never  accepts  cam-  age-rree,  amely  delivery  of  parcels  The  net- 
by  plucking  the  brlberv  out.  "The  Ulegal  con-  paign  contributions  from  persoiis  or  inter-  '»'orK  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  1975. 
duct."  Chief  Justice  Burger  wrote  for  the  ests  whose  view  he  has  supported,  or  will  ^-  P'*'^^  "f^*  announced  to  Install  hlgh- 
majorltv  of  the  Court,  "is  taking  or  agreeing  support,  by  speech  making,  voting  or  bar-  ^P^^^f'f'^'''?'''''  mall -processing  systems  in 
to  take  money  for  a  promise  to  act  in  a  cer-  gaining  with  fellow  legislators.  t^.^'^.'i'"?'^^  P°"^  °^^''^'  ™^'"^  *^^  ^""^  ^° 
t&in  way.  ...  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  aU  of  this,  or  most  of  It.  mav  be  whollv  ^^°''  *t f^  ^^^^  ^^^^  '^^'^  added— there  are 
promlae  ...  was  for  the  performance  of  a  leg-  within  the  law  and  consistent  with  contem-  ^°'Z  151.  a  record  number,  and  42  surface 
lsl»tlve  act,"  because  the  act  Itself  became  porarv  standards  of  political  ethics.  Never-  1°^^^  '"^f®  inaugurated  to  supplement  the 
l-relevant.  thele^,  the  opportunities  for  an  executive,  f  that  already  were  tn  operation.  The  ob- 
Thia  overly  clever  distinction  between  m  whose  sole  discretion  the  decision  to  proe-  J^^^'^'J"  here,  of  course,  are  to  effect  still 
promise  and  performance  raises  enormous,  ecute  rests  ...  to  claim  that  legislative  ^'"t*  */  improvements  in  delivery  schedules, 
unnecessary  difficulties.  As  Justice  White  conduct  has  been  sold  are  obvious  and  un-  ^"-  Downtown-to-downtown  express  mail 
»T0te  in  a  strong  dissent,  the  decision  will  deniable.  These  opportunities.  Inherent  in  ^^""'^  tV'*''*!?.  ^  °^^°^  ^'"^''  ^'^  ^^^^°' 
Mt  promote  the  goal  of  legislative  freedom  the  political  process  as  it  now  exists,  create  ^^'^***-  "  Pfo^ldea  a  money-back  guarantee 
frcm  intimidation:  "It  wUl  be  smaU  com-  an  enormous  potential  for  executive  control  °^  overnight  serrtoe  between  selected  post 
fort  for  a  congressman  to  know  that  he  can-  of  legislative  behavior  bv  threats  or  sueees-  o™>-e8_ih  these  cities. 


IX.  The  Postal  Service  signed  with  Its  em- 


of  legislative  behavior  bv  threats  or  sugges- 

aot  be  prosecuted  for  his  vote,  whatever  It  ..i^ns  of  criminal  prosecution— precisely  the 

^7  be,  but  he  can  be  prosecuted  for  an  al-  evil  which  the  speech  or  debate  clause  was  Plo>'ee  unions  a  hlstortc  agreement— the  first 

•eged  agreement  even  If  he  votes  contrary  to  designed  to  prevent.  labor  contract  in  the  history  of  the  Federal 

Uie  asserted  bargain."  Government  to  be  achieved  through  coUec- 

ilore  broadly,  the  zeroing  in  on  "promises  '  '"  tlve  bargaining, 

offers  politically  energized  prosecutors  lush  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE  IMPROVING  X.     Environmental     improvements     wer« 

new  fields  in  which  to  fling  about  aspersions            __      _     ^       ^  started  in  895  post  offices  from  coast-to-coast 


on  the  conduct  of  congressmen.  Has  a  repre- 


iMr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 


to  give  employees  and  customers  more  effec- 


^^^IL^rS^"*^  ^°  r^  /iLif^'f  „**''  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  .j,.^  facilities  in  which  to  work  and  transact 

prWCTenoes?  Has  a  senator  pledged  to  follow  point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  Include  ex-  business 

i  union's  (or  a  business  group's)  Une?  Find  :^„„^„„  »„„♦.*,«,  v  otismess.                                ^  -r  .,  ^ 

»tel»tedcampalgncontrlbutlon  (readUy  10-  traneous  matter.)  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  Ted  Klassen  and 

a««l.  if  It  exists,  under  the  new  disclosure         Mr.    MADDEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    Chns  his  staff  for  a  job  well  done.  I  am  sure  that 

l»w)  »nd  seek  an  indictment  By  the  time  the  Brady,  OUr  congressional  lialson  repre-  there  wiU  be  no  let  down  in  the  efforts  of 

ertdenee  or  lack  of  it  has  been  explored,  the  sentative  from  the  TJB.  POBtal  Service,  the  Postal  Service  to  provide  the  American 
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people   with   the  flnest  m&U  service   that   la 
hunianiy  possible. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  CAROLINE 
COOPER 

(Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.' 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  fortunate 
to  have  in  my  constituency  a  most  un- 
usual woman,  one  who  is  perhaps  unique. 
Yet,  in  a  way  she  is  part  of  a  trend — a 
trend  toward  broader.  Interests  and  more 
active  participation  by  our  senior  citizens 
in  the  affairs  of  society.  All  of  us  benefit 
from  the  interest  and  valuable  experi- 
ence of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
had  full  careers  and  who,  after  retire- 
ment, enter  upon  new  careers,  new  lives 
perhaps  nearer  to  their  hearts'  desires. 
Such  a  woman  is  Mrs.  Carohne  Cooper. 

Mrs.  Cooper  was  graduated  from  Cali- 
fornia State  University  at  Fresno  this 
past  June.  So  were  a  lot  of  young  people. 
But  Mrs  Cooper  began  her  college  educa- 
tion at  the  age  of  76.  This  remarkable 
woman  had  spent  most  of  her  adult  life 
as  a  cook  in  other  peoples  homes.  Many 
of  her  friends  and  neighbors  asked  why 
she,  a  Negro  woman  well  into  her  seven- 
ties, would  choose  to  seek  a  college  de- 
gree. Her  answer  was  that  she  wanted 
to  enter  the  world  of  ideas  and  knowledge 
that  onlv  education  could  open  to  her. 

She  chose  the  oft-neglected  field  of 
classical  studies— and  undaunted  by  a 
heart  attack,  operations  tor  eye  cata- 
racts, and  leg  problems  that  finally  made 
it  necessary  for  her  to  use  a  wheelchair — 
she  went  on  to  graduate  last  month  at 
the  age  of  82,  receiving  her  bachelor's 
degree  to  the  resounding  applause  of  the 
commencement  audience.  But  that  is 
not  the  end  of  the  story.  Mrs.  Cooper  is 
looking  forward  to  continuing  her  studies 
for  a  master's  degree.  She  believes  that 
education  is  its  own  reward,  and  is  eager 
to  go  on  to  new  levels  of  understanding. 
I  think  there  Is  an  example  and  a  les- 
son for  us  all  in  this  fine  woman's  cour- 
age and  achievement.  There  is  no  cutoff 
point  for  enlargement  of  the  spirit.  Elder 
Americans  such  as  Mrs.  Cooper  are  blaz- 
ing new  trails,  entering  upon  new  lives — 
refusing  to  recognize  any  boundaries  of 
service  and  satisfaction  in  living. 

In  recognition  of  Mrs.  Cooper's  achieve- 
ment, the  Fresno  Bee  on  June  10,  1972. 
published  the  following  editorial  which 
admirably  sums  the  matter  up: 

Thk  Education  or  Caroline  Cooper 

wnen  Mrs.  Caroline  Cooper  was  graduated 
from  Fresno  State  University  this  week  every- 
one talked  about  what  a  remarkable  thing 
she  had  done  in  spite  of  her  age.  That  Is  ac- 
curate enough.  How  many  people  start  their 
college  education  at  76  and  complete  It  at 
83 — and  then  make  plans  to  study  for  a 
master's  degree? 

However.  It  Is  Just  a  little  patronizing  to 
dwell  solely  on  age,  Mrs  Cooper  has  long 
since  transcended  the  llmlUtlons  of  her 
years — a  heart  attack  which  put  her  on  the 
sidelines  briefly,  operating  for  eye  cataracts, 
leg  problems  which  Anally  consigned  her  to 
a  wheelchair  She  has  demonstrated  in  the 
academic  field  what  has  been  demonstrated 
In  other  fields — that  old  age  need  not  be  a 
shrlvellrg.  lonely  time  when  nothing  can 
be  accomplished. 


Just  as  Important  as  her  age  Is  Mre. 
Cooper's  estraordlnary  drive  to  learn  tor 
learning's  sake. 

•All  the  years  I  was  cooking  in  someone 
else's  house  I  longed  so  to  read,  to  get  an 
education. "  she  says.  Not  necessarUy  as  a 
ticket  to  something  better  but  as  a  way  of  ex- 
panding her  world,  of  making  sense  out  of 
where  we  have  been  and  where  we  are. 

So  she  finally  took  classic^  studies  at  FSU, 
a  field  which  so  many  would  contemptuously 
dismiss — tn  the  Jargon  of  our  times — as  'Ir- 
relevant." 

Mrs.  Cooper  knows  better.  More  than  a 
geriatric  success  story,  her  graduation  Is  a 
symbol  for  those  who  stUl  believe  an  educa- 
tion need  not  be  vocationally  centered  to  be 
worthwhile. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Mitchell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill  > ,  from  2  p.m.  until  close  of  busi- 
ness today,  on  acco'int  of  emergency  at 
the  Maryland  Penitentiary  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  PoDELL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  week  of  July  17,  on  account 
of  illness. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  O'Neill)  ,  for  today  and  Tuesday, 
July  18,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Ryan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today  through  Friday, 
July  28,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  'Ware)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Wyman,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Anderson  of  Illinois,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for 
15  minutes,  today. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter : ) 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  ■Wolff,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lennon.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Danielson,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Brademas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  his  remarks  on 
the  bill.  H.R.  14537,  during  the  Consent 
Calendar  today. 

Mr.  SiKEs  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Edmondson  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Begich  to  extend  his  remarks 
on  H.R.  5621,  Consent  Calendar,  today. 

Mr  Rogers  to  extend  his  remarks 
after  the  vote  on  the  Older  Americans 
Services  Amendments  of  1972. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  an  estimated 
cost  of  $437.50. 


(The  following  Members  *  at  the  re- 
quest  of  Mr.  'Ware)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  SCH'WENGEL. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  instanca 

Mr.  King  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  B.\KER. 

Mr.  WiDNALL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  In  two 
instances. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  tn  three  instances. 

Mr,  Railsback  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts  In  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Shriver  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Peyser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  RHODES  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Rostenkowski. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Eraser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Eilberg  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDTNO. 

Mr.  CoNYERS  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bevill. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  'Van  r>EERLiN. 

Mr.  Begich  tn  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  (jonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Zablocki  In  two  Instances. 

Mr  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  In  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Madden. 
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SENATE  BILLS,  JOINT  AND  CONCOT- 
RENT  RESOLUTIONS  REFERRiD 
Bills,  joint  and  concurrent  resolutions 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  un- 
der the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  1497.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  »411- 
tlons  to  the  Sitka  National  Monument  te 
the  State  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purpoeae; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insula 
Affairs. 


s  2469  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
T  Wolff'  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

s  2499  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
„f  medals  commemorating  the  one  hundred 
.nrf  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  launch- 
Jm  of  the  united  States  frigate  ConsteUa- 
flja;  to  the  Committee  Banking  and  Cur- 

"a*'^3r72  An  act  to  further  amend  the  Ped- 
,r^'  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  ae  amended. 
rTextend  the  expiration  date  of  certain 
wthorltlee  thereunder,  and  for  other  pur- 
I^.      to      the      Committee     on     Armed 

S^J  Res  347.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duraUon  of  copyright  protection  in  cer- 
tain cases;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

"^  S  Con  Res.  73.  Concuremt  resolution  re- 
nting to  the  XXVth  Congress  of  the  Inter- 
tUled  ConfederaUon  of  Reserve  Officers  to  be 
held  in  Washington.  D.C..  the  week  of 
August  7.  1972;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  8IGNT:D 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
cruly  enroUed  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HB.  4679.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amparo 
Coronado  Vleuda  de  Pena  and  her  three 
minor  children:  Yolanda  Pena,  Marlaela 
Pena.  and  Lorenzo  Pena; 

B.H.  9410.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Sectirity  Act  to  extend  for  1  year  (un- 
til June  30,  1973)  the  period  within  which 
certain  special  project  grants  may  be  made 
thereunder: 

HJl.  11774.  An  act  to  authorize  a  sttidy 
of  the  feasibility  and  deelrabUlty  of  estab- 
lishing a  unit  of  the  national  park  system 
18  order  to  preserve  and  interpret  the  site 
of  Honokohau  National  Historical  Landmark 
in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

HJR.  15390.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  4-month 
extension  of  the  present  temporary  level  In 
the  public  debt  limitation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 

The  Speaker  announced  his  signature 
to  enrolled  joint  resolutions  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles: 

S.J.  Res.  245.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  designate  the  calendar 
month  of  September  1972  as  "National  Voter 
Registration  Month";  and 

S.J.  Res.  250.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
tbe  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  with  respect  to 
Interest  rates  on  Insured  mortgages  and  to 
extend  laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban 
development. 

BILLS     AND     JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  July  1,  1972  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles : 

HJR.  4494.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Latlfe  Hassan  Mahmoud; 

HJR.  4679.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amparo 
Coronado  'Vleuda  de  Pena  and  her  three 
minor  children:  Yolanda  Pena,  Marlsela 
Pena,  and  Lorenzo  Pena; 


HJi.  9410.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  for  1  year 
(untU  June  30.  1973)  the  period  within 
which  certain  special  project  grants  may  be 
made  thereunder; 

H.R.  11774.  An  act  to  authorize  a  study  of 
the  feaslbUlty  and  deslrabUity  of  establish- 
ing a  unit  of  the  national  park  system  in 
order  to  preserve  and  interpret  the  site  of 
Honokohau  National  Historical  Landmark  m 
the  SUte  of  Hawaii,  and  for  other  puri>oses; 
HJl.  14734.  An  act  to  provide  authoriza- 
tions for  certain  agencies  conducting  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H-R.  15259.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fl^al  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  15390.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  4-month 
extension  of  the  present  temporary  level  In 
the  public  debt  limitation,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJl.  15507.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Captlal  Transportation  Act  of  1969  to  pro- 
vide for  Federal  guarantees  of  obligations  is- 
sued by  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority,  to  authorize  an  increased 
contribution  by  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  15685.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  certain  Indepjendent 
Agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  1234.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1238.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  disaster 
relief. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  10  minutes  pjn.».  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. July  18,  1972,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 
{Pursuant    to   the   Order   of   the   House    on 

June   30,   1972.   the   following   report   was 

filed  on  July  1.  1972) 

Mr,  OABMATZ;  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJl.  13152.  A  bUl  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior' to  as- 
sist the  States  in  controlling  damage  caused 
by  predatory  animals;  to  establish  a  program 
of  research  concerning  the  controTand  oon- 
servatlon  of  predatory  animals;  to  restrict 
the  use  of  toxic  chemicals  as  a  methoa~of 
predator  control;  and  fc*  other  puri>oees; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-1218) THe- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hbuse 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rtile  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2133.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 


year  1973  to  aid  the  victims  of  Tropical  Storm 
Agnes  (H.  Doc.  93-335);  to  the  Commltt^ 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3134.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  ^  Manpower  and  Reeerye  Af- 
fairs) ,  transmitting  a  draft  of  iM^jposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  10,  United  8tat«« 
Code,  to  remove  the  4-year  limitation  ot  ad- 
ditional active  duty  that  a  non-RegTilar  ofll- 
cer  of  the  Army  or  Air  Force  may  be  re- 
quired to  perform  on  completion  of  training 
at  an  educational  institution;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

3136.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
ClvU  Preparedness  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  property  acquisitions  of  emergency 
supplies  and  equipment  during  the  quarter 
ended  June  30,  1972.  pxirsuant  to  section 
301(h)  of  the  Federal  Cl'vll  Defense  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2136.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  ^InBtaUatlon8  and  Lo- 
gistics), transmitting  a  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  from  small  and 
other  business  firms  for  July  1971.  through 
April  1972,  pursuant  to  section  10 id)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2137.  A  letter  from  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Coordinating  CouncU.  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  the  Council, 
pursuant  to  section  715  of  Public  Law  93- 
261;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

2138.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on  foreign 
credits  "by  the  U£.  Qovemment  as  of  Jime 
30,  1971,  pursuant  to  section  634(f)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

2139.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs.  Agency  for  IntemaUonal 
Development.  Department  of  State  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  Secretarial  Determination 
72-3,  pursuant  to  section  630(b»  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2140.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs.  Agency  for  International 
Development.  Department  of  State,  transmit- 
ting a  quarterly  report  for  the  period  ended 
December  31,  1971.  on  the  programing  and 
obligation  of  contingency  funds,  pursuant  to 
section  451(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961;  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2141.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  Commission  in  dockets 
Nos.  18-E  and  58.  Bay  Mills  Indian  Com- 
munity, Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Arthur  Lawrence 
Lablanc.  Daniel  Edwards  and  John  L.  Bouc- 
her, and  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  Indians  of 
Michigan,  et  al..  Plaintiffs,  v.  The  United 
States  of  America,  Defendant,  pursuant  to  36 
use.  70(t);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2143.  A  letter  from  tbe  Chairman.  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  Commission  in  docket 
No.  233,  The  Stcinomish  Tribe  of  Indiana. 
Plaintiff  v  The  United  States  of  America,  De- 
fendant, pursuant  to  25  U£.C  70(t);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2143.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
complete  report  of  a  comprehensive  10-State 
nutrition  survey  conducted  from  1968 
through  1970,  pursuant  to  the  Partnership  for 
Health  Amendments  of  1967;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2144.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
annual  reports  for  fiscal  year  1971  from  tt.t 
components  of  the  Public  Health  Service: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

2145.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
first  annual  report  of  the  National  Institute 
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on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  pursuant 
to  section  102' li  of  Public  Law  91-€16.  to 
the  Commlitee  un  Interstate  aud  Foreign 
Commerce. 

2146.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  National 
Inatltute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting  the  first  special  report  on 
alcohol  and  health,  pursuant  to  section 
102ili  of  Public  Law  91-616;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2147  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  CItU 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  or  the  Board  for  fiscal  year  1970;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

214B.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  map  entitled  'Major  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
Unee.  December  31.  197r'.  t.-i  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2149  A  letter  from  :he  Chairman.  Secu- 
rltie..  and  E.xchaiige  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  first  annual  report  of  the  Securi- 
ties Investor  Protection  Corporation,  pur- 
suant to  section  7iC)i2)  of  the  Securities 
Investor  Protection  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2150.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Di- 
rector. Federal  Communication^  Commis- 
sion, tra.'ismlttlng  a  report  on  the  ha:ltlog 
of  pending  applications  and  hearing  cases 
In  the  Commission  as  of  May  31,  1972.  pur- 
suant to  section  5,e)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act.  as  amended,  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

2151.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  OfBcer, 
National  Academy  oi  Sciences,  transmitting 
the  semiannual  report  of  the  Academy's 
Committee  on  Motor  Vehicle  Emissions,  pur- 
suant to  section  6  of  PubUc  Law  91-604;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

2153.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  proceedmgs  of  the  meeting  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  held  In  Washington.  DC  . 
on  April  6-7.  1972.  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C  331 
(H.  Doc.  No.  93-326).  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2153.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  section 
304(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2154  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  tranamlttlng  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  cases  In  which  the  au- 
thority contained  in  section  212(di  ;3(  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
cised in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
\>,lth  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved  pursuant 
to  section  312id)  i8i  of  the  act.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

2155  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmlttmg  copies  of 
urders  suspending  deportation,  together  with 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
section  244. ai  lit  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  as  amended,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

2156  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation,  together  with 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
section  244ia)i3i  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  as  amended,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

3157.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justicp.  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
under  the  authority  contained  In  section 
13(b>   of  the  act  of  September  11    1957,  pur- 


suant  to   section   13(c)    of  the  act;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2158.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
WUdllfe  Act  of  1956.  and  for  other  purposes; 
10  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries, 

2159  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

2160  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  of 
guidelines  relating  to  the  economic,  social, 
and  environmental  effects  of  highway  proj- 
ects, pursuant  to  23  U.S.C.  109(h);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

2161.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  transmitting  proposed 
guidelines  for  effect  assessment  of  civil 
works  projects,  pursuant  to  section  122  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  and  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

2162.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  a  pros- 
pectus proposing  the  construction  of  a  court- 
house and  Federal  office  building  and  park- 
ing facility  In  Anchorage.  Alaska,  pursuant 
to  P'.ibllc  Law  92-313;  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

2163.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  auto- 
matic guarantee  of  mobile  home  loans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Received    From    the    CoMPTROLiEs    General 

2164,  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list 
of  the  reports  Issued  or  released  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  In  Jime  1972,  pursuant 
to  section  234  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2165  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  opportunities  to  Increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  long-term,  full-time 
training  programs  for  civilian  employees  In 
the  Department  of  Defense:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2166  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  how  Improved  foreign  market  anal- 
yses by  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  can  Increase  U.S. 
exports;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2167  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  improvements  needed  in  the  District  of 
Coliunbla's  policy  for  establishing  regulatory 
fees:  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

2168.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an 
assessment  of  the  Teacher  Corps  program,  as 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Education  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2169.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port  on  the  functioning  of  the  Florida  system 
for  reviewing  the  use  of  medical  services 
financed  under  medicaid  program  admin- 
istered by  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  M«ans. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  UDALL   (for  himself  and  Mr 

RHODES)  : 


H  R.  15869.  A  bUl  to  extend  for  90  days  the 
time  for  coinmenclng  actions  on  behalf  of  an 
Indian  tribe,  band,  or  group;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judlclary. 

By  Mr  BEGICH: 
H.R.  15870  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  U.S.  commercial  fishing  vessel  o-wners  for 
damages  incurred  by  them  as  a  result  of  an 
action  of  a  vessel  operated  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernmcnt  or  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R  15871  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  adoption  fees  and  re- 
lated costs  Incurred  in  connection  with  the 
adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS   ifor  himself  and  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  )  ; 
H.R.  15872    A  bill  to  provide  additional  re- 
lief  to    victims   of   Hurricane   and   Tropical 
Storm  Agnes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on   Banking  and   Currency. 

H.R  15873,  A  bill  to  amend  section  125  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  high- 
way emergency  relief  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  necessary  as  a  result  of  recent 
floods  and  other  disasters;  to  the  Committee 
on  PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr  DELLUMS: 
H.R,  15874.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  allow  food  stamps  to  be  used 
to  obtain  meat  and  meat  products  which  are 
imported  Into  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  15873.  A  bill  to  prevent  lawless  and 
iiresponslble  use  of  firearms,  by  requiring 
national  registration  of  firearms,  by  estab- 
lishing minimum  standards  for  licensing  pos- 
session of  firearms,  and  to  prohibit  the  im- 
portation, manufacture,  sale,  purchase,  trans- 
fer, receipt,  possession,  or  transportation  of 
handguns;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON : 
H.R.  15876.  A  bill  to  permit  collective  nego- 
tiation   by    professional    retail    pharmacists 
with  third-party  prepared  prescnptioii  pro- 
gram  administrators   and   sponsors;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GUDE 
H.R    15877.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety   and  Health   Act   of   1970  with 
respect  to  enforcement  of  employee  responsi- 
bilities; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  15878  A  bill  to  make  rules  governing 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr   HARRINGTON 
H.R.  15879.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  Improved  educa- 
tional services  for  handicapped  children,  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr.  HUNT   (for  himself,  Mr    For- 
SYTHE,   Mr    Daniels   of   New  Jersey, 
Mrs.  DwYER,  Mr.  Frelinghutsen,  Mr. 
Helstoski,  Mr   Howard,  Mr   Rodino, 
Mr  Roe.  and  Mr.  Widnall)  : 
H  R.  15880.  A  bin  to  limit  the  authority  of 
States  and  their  subdivisions  to  impose  taxes 
with  respect  to  income  on  residents  of  other 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KING: 
H  R.    15881.    A    bU!    to    create    a    National 
Agricultural    Bargaining    Board,    to    provide 
standards  for  the  qualification  of  association* 
of  producers,  to  define  the  mutual  obligation 
of    handlers    and    associations    of    producers 
to  negotiate  regarding  agricultural  products 
produced   or   sold    under   contract,   and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.PATMAN: 
HR     15882.    A   bill   to   provide   additional 
relief  to  victims  of  Hurricane  and  Tropical 
Storm  Agnes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee    on    Banking    and   Currency 
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By   Mr.    POFF    (for   himself.    Mr.    Mc- 
Ci-ORY,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Railsback.    Mr.    Mayne.    Mr,    Keat- 
ing, Mr   McKevitt.  and  Mr.  Hogan  i  : 
HE   15883.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Cede,  to  provide  for  expanded  protec- 
tion Jf  foreign  officials,  and  for  other  pur- 
noses   to  "^he  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
*^       '  By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  15884.  A  bill  to  delay  the  effective  date 
o!  ti»e  provisions  cf  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  relating  to  eligibility  of  guar- 
gnteed  student  loans  for  interest  subsidies; 
•0  the  ComniKtee  on  Ed'ucati.jn  and  Labor. 
Bv  Mr  RHODES; 
H-R.  15885  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  to  amend 
tne  clefl::ltlon  of  'employee"  to  Include  cer- 
ain  agricultural  employees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor 

H.R    15886    A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  revise  cer- 
tain requirements  for  approval  of  new  ani- 
mal drugs;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    ROE: 
H.R.  15887    A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  assure  that  whenever  there  is 
a  general  Increase  in  social  security  benefits 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
standard  of  need  used  to  determine  eligibility 
tor  aid  or  assistance  under  State  plans  ap- 
proved under  title  I.  X.  XIV.  or  XVI  of  such 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   SNYDER; 
H.R.  15888.  A  bill  to  permit  collective  ne- 
gotiation by  professional   retail  pharmacists 
with  third-party    prepaid    prescription    pro- 
gram adminlstratoi^   and   sponsors;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H.R.  15889    A  bill  to  provide  that  no  In- 
terest sliall  be  payable  on  a  refund  of  cor- 
porate Income  tax  where  such  refund  is  at- 
tributable to  a  retroactive  election  made  by 
the  taxpayer;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By   Mr    WIDNALL    i  for   himself.   Mrs. 
DwYER.    Mr.    Johnson    of    Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  J.  William  St.-inton,  Mr. 
WiLLL\MS.  Mr    McKiNNEY.  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr   Frenzel.  Mr    Whalley    Mr    Mc- 
D.'iDE.    Mr.    Hastings.    Mr     Conable. 
and  Mr.  Schnekbelii  : 
HR.    15890.   A    bill    to   provide    additional 
relief  to  victims  of  Hurricane  and  Tropical 
Storm  Agnes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mrs.  .ABZUG: 
H.R.   15891     A  bill  to  provide  confidential 
sources  of  news  media;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

KR.  15892.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
interest  in  fair  and  impartial  execution  of 
the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
ior  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
H.R.  15893.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  re- 
adjustment assistance  to  veterans  by  pro- 
'•idlng  Improved  job  counseling,  training, 
and  placement  service  for  veterans;  by  pro- 
■•'idlng  an  employment  preference  for  dis- 
abled veterans  and  veterans  of  the  'Vietnam 
fra  under  contracts  entered  Into  by  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  procurement  of  goods  and 
senices:  by  providing  for  an  action  program 
within  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  employment  of 
(llsabled  veterans  and  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam era;  by  providing  a  minimum  amount 
that  may  be  paid  to  ex-servicemen  'under 
the  unemployment  compensation  law:  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr   FISH: 
H.R.  15894.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Hetlrement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  20  per- 


cent increase  in  annuities:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr  GONZALEZ 
H.R.  15895  A  bill  to  establish  an  Emer- 
gency Medical  Services  Administration  with- 
in the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  aaslst  communities  In  providing 
professional  emergency  medical  care:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr   HARRINGTON: 
HR.   15896    A  bill  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  Federal  highway  safety  program,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Com.mittee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
H.R    15897    A  bill  to  amend  section  126  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  high- 
way emergency  relief  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations   necessary   as   a   result   of   re- 
cent floods  and  other  disasters:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN : 
H.R.    i5898.  A   bill    relating   to   the   public 
lands  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR.  15899  A  bill  to  amend  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970.  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  restrictions 
on  the  rights  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Postal  Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  ROY 
HR.  15900.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  for 
advanced  relocation  of  a  road  and  bridge  in 
connection  with  the  Onaga  Reservoir  pro- 
ject, Kansas;  to  the  Committee  oi'i  Appro- 
priations. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H  R.  15901    A  bin  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  the   American   Golf   Hall    of   Fame   Asso- 
ciation; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN : 
H.R.  15902.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  enroll- 
ment of  qualified  Klamath  minors  in  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  residential  schools,  and  for 
other   purposes;    to    the   Committee   on   In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  BOB  WILSON. 
H.R.  15903,  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  engage  in  certain  ex- 
port expansion  activities,  and  for  related 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  ABZUG: 
H.J,   Res,   1255,   Joint   resolution   to   make 
all  citizens  of  the  United  States  eligible  for 
the  Office  of  President:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.J.  Res.  1256.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of 
September  24  through  30.  1972.  as  "National 
Multiple  Births  Week  ":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  FRASER: 
H.J.  Res.  1257.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize an  appropriation  for  the  annual  con- 
tributions by  the  United  States  for  the 
support  of  the  International  Agency  for 
Research  on  Cancer;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  FRASER  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Djxlenback  j  : 
H  J.  Res.  1258.  Joint  resolution :  Author- 
ization of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  approve  an  interim  agreement  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Burton) : 
H  J.  Res.   1259:   Joint  resolution:   Author- 
ization of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to   approve   an   interim   agreement    between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union 


of   Soviet  Socialist   Republics;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs 


MEMORL\LS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

406.  By  the  SPEAKER .  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  a  Federal  Jobs  Corps  center  for  the 
rural  counties  cf  northern  California,  to  the 
Committee  on  Education   and  Labor 

407.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglalafore  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  an  ac- 
counting of  all  prisoners  of  war:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

408.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  jurisdic- 
tion over  natural  gas  prod'aced  and  con- 
sumed Within  one  State;  to  the  Conamittee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

409.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  requesting  the  Con- 
gress to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relative  to 
prayer  in  public  schools;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

410.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana  relative  to  changing 
the  method  of  selection  of  Federal  judges; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    GRAY : 

H.R.  15904  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edwin 
O.  Griffith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.R  15905    A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Barry 
Gray;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr   BAKER 

H.  Res  1040  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
(H.R.  11939)  entitled  "A  bUl  for  the  relief 
of  Farmers  Chemical  Association,  Incorpo- 
rated" to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlciarv 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

263.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Governor  of  Florida  and  his  cabinet,  relative 
to  funding  of  the  educational  programs  for 
the  children  of  Federal  Government  employ- 
ees; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

254.  Also,  petition  of  Dennis  J  King. 
Tracy.  Calif.,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances: to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

255.  Also,  petition  of  OrvUle  L.  Cain.  Ne- 
vade  City.  Calif.,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

256.  Also,  petition  of  Alexander  Kamenca, 
Huntmgdon.  Pa.,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

257.  Also,  petition  of  Richard  Rlcheson.  et 
ai.,  JoUet.  111.,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

258.  Also,  petition  of  the  23d  Salpan  Legis- 
lature. Salpan,  Mariana  Islands.  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  relative  to  ex- 
tending Federal-aid  highway  programs  to  the 
trust  terntors',  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

259.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Esther  Angellnl. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  relative  to  redress  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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HOW  GOES  THE  ECONOMY? 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  17.  1972 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Ur.  President,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  B.  Con- 
nally  wrote  an  article  for  the  June  30, 
1972.  issue  of  Life  magazine  in  which  he 
corrected  many  misconceptions  which 
have  surfaced  in  recent  attacks  on  our 
economic  system. 

I  ask  unammous  consent  that  this  im- 
portant article  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  QoM  THX  Economy? 
iBy  John  B.  Connally) 

The  cxirrent  partUan  outcry  about  the  state 
of  the  US.  economy  prompta  me  to  para- 
phrase a  time-honored  observatlou  In  order 
to  say:  These  gentlemen  cannot  see  the  for- 
est because  thev  have  their  heada  burled  In 
the  weeds.  After  18  months  at  the  Treasury 
E)epartment,  I  say  this  with  a  deep  concern 
about  the  stark  contrast  between  the  enor- 
mous contribution  of  a  growing  U.S.  econ- 
omy to  the  lives  of  all  Amertcans  and  the  dis- 
mally negative  picture  painted  by  the  doom 

criers. 

For  the  sake  of  perspective,  let  us  consider 
a  few  very  baalc  elements  which  make  the 
American  economy  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

Nowhere  else  Is  the  average  man  so  well 
fed   so  well  clothed,  so  well  housed. 

Nowhere  else  have  the  luxuries  of  life  come 
to  be  so  commonplace.  In  fact,  many  things 
thought  to  be  luxuries  In  other  lands  are  con- 
sidered necessities  in  the  United  States— 
from  frozen  orange  Juice  to  aU--condltlon- 
Ing  toasters  to  TV. 

Our  economic  progress  has  vastly  Increased 
the  range  and  variety  of  Jobs,  products,  serv- 
ices and  leisure  activities— as  well  as  leisure 

time.  ,         .  . 

These — and  other— massively  shared  bene- 
fits of  the  American  economic  system  are  en- 
tirely disregarded  in  the  attacks  made  on  the 
very  fundamentals  of  that  system. 

DMSIDENTS    ATT.\CTt    BTJMNBSS    FOR    MAKING 
MONET 

One  of  the  most  fashionable  exercises  of 
those  attacking  our  system  today  Is  to  flail 
at  the  profits  of  business.  Well,  let's  look  at 
the  ledgers.  Profits  of  manufacturing  Arms  In 
the  United  States  take  only  about  4c  of  each 
sales  dollar  after  taxes.  In  the  most  basic  In- 
dustry—food— profit  margins  are  even  lower, 
amounting  to  about  Ic  on  a  dollar  of  sales. 
As  a  percentage  of  the  total  economy,  cor- 
porate profits  m  1970  and  1971  were  at  their 
lowest    levels    since    the    19308.    By    another 
measurement.  It  Is  estimated  that  profits  for 
1972  will  be  0.4  'e  higher  than  they  were  In 
1966    There  is  no  j\istlflcatlon  here  for  the 
demagogic  charge  that  profits  are  damming 
up  the  flow  of  money  into  the  pockets  of  the 
public. 

Such  a  charge  completely  dlstort,s  the  ef- 
fects uf  profits.  It  is  a  canard  that  they  bene- 
fit onlv  the  rich.  A  profitable  economy  pro- 
vides more  Jobs  and  more  rewards  for  all 
Americans.  Profits  lead  to  better  paychecks, 
pensions  and  working  conditions. 

There  is  another  glaring  faUacy  In  the  ogre 
concept  of  business.  This  Js  the  Implication 
that  only  a  few  people  own  the  whole  thing. 
More  than  32  million  Americans  own  pub- 


licly listed  shares  of  stocA  In  business  enter- 
prises— and  millions  more  participate  In 
ownership  In  other  ways.  Qener^  Motors 
CorporaUon.  to  cite  the  big  example,  is 
owned  by  more  than  three  mUlton  people. 
Whether  or  not  you  call  them  fat,  that's 
quite  a  few  cats. 

A  good  many  misconceptions  about  busi- 
ness are  transferred  Into  the  argument  that 
there  should  be  no  more  growth  in  the  U.S. 
economy.  Growth,  say  the  negatlvlsts,  bene- 
fits only  the  rich  and  produces  only  pollution 
to  plague  the  rest  of  the  people.  This  is  pure 
poppycock.  The  benefits  of  growth  have  al- 
ways been  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
U.S.  economy.  The  cllch6  that  "the  rich  get 
richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer"  needs  to  be 
corrected  for  the  American  experience,  for 
It  is  a  fact  that  as  the  economy  grows,  both 
rtch  and  poor  alike  make  gams.  We  need 
real  economic  growth  to  distribute  more  of 
the  fruits  of  our  system  more  widely  to  more 
people.  Recognizing  that  need,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration at  the  same  time  has  demon- 
strated a  firm  will  to  make  certain  that 
growth  Is  not  contaminated  by  pollution. 

DISSIDENTS    ATTACK     1969    TAX    REFORMS 

No  Issue  can  get  further  out  of  focus  when 
challengers  begin  their  campaign  oratory 
than  the  matter  of  taxes.  Some  of  the  most 
strident  voices  now  filling  the  air  would 
leave  the  impression  (1)  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  lowered  taxes  for  corpora- 
tions and  Increased  taxes  for  individuals, 
(2)  that  It  has  lowered  taxes  for  the  rich 
and  increased  taxes  for  the  poor,  and  (3i 
that  the  rich  pay  little  or  no  taxes  at  all. 
False  on  all  counts. 

In  this  adminlstraton's  first  four  years, 
corporate  Income  taxes  will  have  Increased  by 
nearly  $5  bUllon,  while  Individual  Income 
taxes'  have  declined  by  nearly  $19  billion. 
For  a  famUv  of  four  earning  $7,500  a  year, 
there  is  a  saving  of  8270;  if  their  Income  is 
$15,000  the  saving  is  $448.  In  addition,  ex- 
cise taxes  on  automobiles  and  telephones 
have  been  cut  by  $3.5  billion— reductions 
which  have  their  greatest  effect  on  indi- 
viduals. 

Taxes  paid  by  the  poor  have  been  reduced 
bv  as  much  as  82  ^o.  Taxes  for  those  In  the 
"middle  Income"  brackets  have  been  cut  by 
10  ^-j  to  13%.  Taxes  for  those  who  earn  more 
than   $100,000   a  year  have   been   increased. 
Some    15,300    persons    earned    more    than 
$200,000  in  1970.  About  15,200  of  them  paid 
federal     taxes     averaging     $117,000,     which 
amounts  to  an  effective  tax  rate  of  almost 
60%    of    their    taxable    income.   Try    telling 
those  rich   that   they  escaped   taxes.   There 
were   only   106   Individuals   in   that   income 
level  who  assert  they  owe  no  federal  Income 
taxes.  This  happened  because  they  had  le- 
gally   -supportable    exemptions    and    deduc- 
tions, mostly  of  the  kind  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  taxpayers  use:  high  Income  tax  pay- 
ments to  state  and  local  governments,  medi- 
cal expenses,  charitable  contributions,  cas- 
ualty losses,  mortgage  Interest  payment  and 
other    deductions    we    feel    are    fair    when 
making  out  our  own  returns. 

In  the  loose  generalizations  about  closing 
"loopholes"  and  tax  reform,  some  of  the 
sharpest  attacks  have  been  made  on  two 
changes  In  the  tax  structure  which  were 
part  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971.  These  are 
the  Job  development  tax  credit  and  the  ac- 
celeration of  corporate  depreciation  allow- 
ances. 

The  purpose  of  these  two  tax  changes  was 
threefold.  First,  they  were  designed  to  create 
new  Jobs  by  stimulating  the  demand  for 
capital  equipment.  This  they  are  doing  and 
doing  very  well:  capital  spending  is  up  10% 
this  year  over  last  and  employment  in  the 
machinery   Industry   Is   rising   rapidly.   Sec- 


ond, the  Job  development  tax  credit  and 
the  accelerated  depreciation  allowances  wen 
designed  to  keep  the  United  States  com- 
petitive In  the  world  markets  and  thus  uw 
Jobs.  Third — and  this  is  particularly  Impor- 
tant— the  only  way  for  the  real  wages  at 
working  people  to  rise  in  the  long  run  ig 
for  productivity  to  rise.  One  Important  bouk* 
of  productivity  growth  is  investment  by  buaj- 
nessmen  in  new  plants  and  equipment— 
the  very  purpose  of  these  tax  changes.  Tta 
program  is  working:  new  Jobs  are  being  cre- 
ated at  twice  the  normal  pace. 

FAK-REACHING  INITIATIVES 

To  take  this  positive  view  of  the  economic 
timber  in  the  1970s  is  not  to  suggest  that 
there  are  no  weeds.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
faults  and  shortcomings  of  the  AmeriCM 
economy.  This  is  an  Imperfect  world  inhab- 
ited by  Imperfect  people;  perfection  li  a 
worthy  goal  which  Is  not  readily  attainable. 
The  unemployment  percentage  is  too  hlgb 
and  Inflation  has  been  at  an  unacceptable 
level.  There  is  Industrial  pollution.  We  have 
suffered  a  competitive  loss  In  world  trade. 

Facing  up  to  these  problems,  the  Nlion 
administration  has  taken  sweeping  laitla- 
tlves  to  work  toward  their  solution.  To  lln 
Just  some  of  these,  the  administration  has: 
Adopted  a  federal  budget  policy  designed 
to  spiu-  economic  recovery  and  generate  new 
Jobs. 

Imposed  price  and  wage  controls  to  assure 
that  the  business  expansion  is  not  dissipated 
in  more  inflation  but,  Instead,  will  create 
growth  In  both  real  output  and  real  em- 
ployment. 

Reduced  the  international  cost  of  the  dol- 
lar to  restore  the  competitive  jjosltlon  of 
American  trade  and  Increase  employment 
through  higher  levels  of  U.S.  expons. 

Increased  spending  on  manpower  progTMU 
to  more  than  $5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1973 
and  expanded  the  number  of  people  in  thoee 
programs  to  record  levels. 

Established  computerized  Job  banks  to 
help  match  Job-seekers  and  Job  vacancies. 

Created  special  Job  programs  for  veter- 
ans and  for  unemployed  scientists  and 
engineers. 

Instituted  a  public  service  employmem 
program  to  provide  Jobs  for  those  who  find 
it  especially  difficult  to  obtain  work. 

Asked  the  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
overhauling  our  antiquated  welfare  system 
In  order  to  boost  the  Incentive  to  employ- 
ment. 

Proposed  special  revenue-sharing  with  the 
states  and  local  governments  which  will  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  our  manpower 
programs. 

Asked  the  Congress  for  a  revision  of  the 
minimum  wage  laws,  which  will  remove  the 
employment  obstacles  for  young  and  inex- 
perienced workers. 

REAL    INCOME    TIP    FOR    FIRST    TIME    IN    7 
YXARS 

Along  with  its  other  far-reaching  effects, 
President  Nixon's  program  adds  up  to  the 
most  comprehensive  attack  ever  undertaken 
against  unemployment  by  any  government 
anywhere.  Through  the  manpower  programs 
and  rapid  economic  expansion  this  year  wid 
next,  It  has  set  the  forces  in  motion  for  » 
return  to  full  employment  in  1973.  By  the 
end  of  this  year,  we  should  be  closing  in  on 
the  interim  objective  of  a  5%  unemployment 
rate,  Including  liberated  women  seeking 
their  first  Job  and  many  others  who  would 
not  be  In  the  labor  market  If  there  were  not 
iTflourishing  economy. 

Meanwhile,  what's  happening  to  the  woJ^ 
ing  man  and  his  family?  Prom  1965  thro^ 
August  1971  the  real  take-home  pay  of  tw 
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^_n»  Amencan  worker,  after  adjustment 
JJTi^tlon  and  taxes,  showed  no  apprecl- 
!S«  mcrease  In  spite  of  the  ever-larger  gaUis 
fr"  V  which  were  negotiated  during  that 
n-^v  seven-year  period  of  tUne.  Inflation 
^  taxes  chewed  up  aU  of  the  Increase  In 
o«v  on  the  way  home. 

President  NUon's  economic  program  recog- 
niLj  the  strain  that  had  been  put  on  the 
^»rd  of  living  of  the  average  American 
fuoily  He  came  to  grips  with  the  fact  that 
t^Toniy  way  the  American  worker  would  be 
!bie  to  beat  inflation  would  be  to  have  the 
federal  government  slow  It  down,  which  is 
-hat  the  price  and  wage  control  program  Is 
^  WhUe  many  prices  wUl  continue  to 
rtae  the  average  family  is  now  realizing  a 
jubitantlal  gain  in  its  standard  of  living. 
Heal  spendable  Uicome  Is  rising  sharply— at 
77%  annual  rate  since  last  Augtist— marking 
the  first  gains  since  1964.  As  Inflation  con- 
tinues to  slow  in  the  months  ahead,  the 
American  standard  of  living  wlU  continue  to 
improve. 

WHERE    WE    AM    GOING 

For  years  the  U.S.  economy  was  In  the  grip 
ot  a  synthetic.  Inflationary  prosperity  fueled 
bv  war  With  defense  making  heavy  caUs  on 
manpower  (President  Nixon  Inherited  more 
than  half  a  million  men  In  Vietnam),  the 
unemployment  rate  was  artificially  low.  The 
country  was  seized  by  an  inflationary  psy- 
chology—the expectation  that  wages  and 
prices  would  automatically  continue  to  spiral 
upward.  The  competitive  position  of  the 
VS.  m  International  trade  was  weakening 
ominously. 

There  was  no  quick  and  easy  solution  for 
this  complex  set  of  problems.  To  deal  with 
them  took  months  of  detailed  research  and 
planning.  Then  there  had  to  be  close,  cour- 
ageous decisions.  Intuitive  solutions  do  not 
work  to  solve  Intricately  complicated  prob- 
lems. 

President  Nixon  had  the  vision  to  see  that 
the  troubles  of  the  economic  system  called 
for  a  systematic  set  of  actions  designed  to 
lessen  price  Inflation,  spur  domestic  eco- 
nomic growth  and  repair  oxn  international 
trade  shortcomings.  His  decision  to  control 
prices  and  wages  punctured  the  inflationary 
psychology— and  to  the  astonishment  of 
some  vocal  doubters,  the  American  people 
showed  that  they  supported  the  freeze.  While 
no  one  claims  that  all  the  problems  have 
been  solved,  there  is  notable  progress.  The 
rate  of  inflation  has  been  cut  in  half.  Real 
take-home  pay  is  advancing  for  the  flrst  time 
In  seven  years.  Real  production  is  Increasing. 
The  competitiveness  of  the  American  dol- 
lar and  the  American  worker  in  foreign  mar- 
kets Is  being  restored.  The  federal  tax  bur- 
den on  the  poor  and  the  middle  class  has 
been  eased.  With  half  a  million  men  brought 
home  from  Vietnam  and  three  times  that 
many  moved  out  of  defense  production,  the 
unemployment  rate  is  still  too  high  to  war- 
rant any  complacency.  However,  the  U.S. 
economy  is  providing  more  Jobs  than  at  any 
time  In  history — more  than  80  million,  and 
new  Jobs  are  being  created  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate. 

What  Is  even  more  Important  than  these 
highly  positive  signs  along  the  road  is  the 
direction  we  are  going.  Pour  years  ago  the 
U.S.  economy  was  heading  further  into  the 
war-fueled  flames  of  inflation.  Our  trade  po- 
sition was  turning  toward  disastrous  weak- 
ness. Our  employment  picture  was  shadowed 
by  the  Influences  of  war.  Now — In  all  In- 
suinces — the  direction  is  changed.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  once  said;  "I  find  the  great 
thing  in  this  world  Is  not  so  much  where  we 
stand,  as  In  what  direction  we  are  moving." 
In  1972,  the  U.S.  economy  Is  moving  toward 
prosperity  without  serious  inflation  and 
without  war. 
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JOURNET  KAHN  SKETCHES  A  NEW 
APPROACH  TO  EDUCATION 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1972 

Mr.    REUSS.    Mr.    Speaker.    Mllwau- 
keean  Joumet  Kahn  outlined  his  ideas 
of    an    innovative    educational    .system, 
blending  disparate   approaches  now   in 
use,    in    an    article    in    the    Milwaukee 
Journal  of  June  26.  Mr.  Kahn,  who  is  on 
a  leave  of  absence  from  his  post  as  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  at  St.  Xavier  Col- 
lege.   Chicago,    has    conducted    experi- 
mental programs  there  and  at  Marquette 
University.  His  article  follows: 
Teaditionai,  Concepts.  Practical  Education 
Can  and  Must  Be  Stnthesized 
(By  Jotirnet  Kahn) 
As  strong,  perhaps  stronger,  than  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  the  contem- 
porary college  student's  decade  long  rebel- 
lion   against    "traditional"    education — the 
lockstep.   general   requirements,   departmen- 
talized stirvey  course  program  with  its  rigid 
sequences,   packaged   information    and   cre- 
dential  awarding  grades  and  degrees. 

We  are  now  witnessing  the  pendulum 
swing — credit  for  life  experiences  (political 
campaigning,  wine  tasting,  managing  a  co- 
operative), elimination  of  all  requirements, 
self-designed  curricula  and  chooee-your- 
8ubject-as  -  you-learn  -  and-do-your-own- 
thlng. 

These  extremes  are  aberrations  of  two 
presently  existing  authentic  approaches  to 
liberal  learning:  the  conservative-classical 
tradition  of  great  books  programs  (Hutchlns, 
Adler.  Barzun),  oriented  to  the  Western  In- 
tellectual tradition  of  the  past,  and  the  pro- 
gresslvist-Uberal  approach.  Involving  the 
blending  of  preprofesslonal  training  and 
formal  studies  (Antloch  and  Old  Westbury), 
the  acquiring  of  basic  reading  and  writing 
skills  (Miles  CoUege)  and  numerous  ••Inter- 
disciplinary" programs  such  as  ecological 
studies,  Latin  Amerlcaui  problems,  women's 
studies  and  futtirlstlcs. 

It  woiUd  be  perhaps  an  oversimplification 
to  characterize  the  one  as  eUtlst,  the  other 
as  mass-democratic,  but  there  Is  in  our  so- 
ciety the  tendency  to  regard  the  liberal  arts 
as  proper  for  the  leisure  class  and  to  look 
upon  practical  education  as  appropriate  for 
the  masses. 

These  authentic  approaches  are  not  wrong, 
but  each  by  Itself  Is  Uicomplete.  What  is 
needed  is  a  genuine  synthesis  to  overcome 
the  present  chaotic  condition  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  America. 

One  favorite  method  of  resolving  the  ten- 
sion is  to  hide  behind  the  mask  of  educa- 
tional pluralism.  The  multiversity  attempts 
to  harmonize  the  opposition  of  almost  every 
diverse  educational  approach  imaginable  by 
enclosing  them  within  a  single  campus  wall 
and  placing  them  under  a  common  adminis- 
tration authority.  The  smallest  coUeges  often 
foUow  stUt. 

Reform  takes  the  shape  of  tinkering  with 
structure  or  creating  another  small  institute 
in  some  empty  academic  comer.  This  Is  non- 
reform  in  the  highest  sense.  And  If  a  modest 
foundation  grant  can  be  secured  for  support 
It  is  futUe.  perhaps  even  dangerotis.  to  begin 
to  BAk  questions. 

No  concrete  model  has  been  extensively 
developed  which  wotUd  provide  an  authentic 
Integration  of  the  hlghe»t  InteUectual  at- 
tainments of  the  last  4.000  years  with  the 
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knowledge,  naethods,  problems  and  tech- 
nology of  contemporary  life.  Such  a  syn- 
theels  of  the  best  features  of  the  conserva- 
tive and  liberal  positions  would  produce  a 
person  whose  understanding  of  and  skills  in 
dealing  w^lth  contemporary  life  are  thor- 
oughly rooted  in  sensibilities  both  historical 
and  humane. 

Integration  could  take  many  forma.  Nu- 
merotas  "subject  matters"  may  be  placed  un- 
der common  theme.  A  course  on  revolution 
would  study  this  phenomenon  In  science. 
Industry  and  technology  as  well  as  In  polit- 
ical and  social  life. 

A  theme  such  as  violence  would  bring  to- 
gether the  "Iliad"  and  the  Kerner  Report. 
the  numerous  filmed  documentaries  on  race 
riots,  an  ampUfled  telephone  conference 
with  Etenlel  Walker,  author  of  "Rights  in 
Conflict."  audi  tapee  of  peychoanalytlcal  lec- 
tures on  aggression. 

Live.  In-ijerson  teachers  would  pvartlolpate 
in  the  totality  of  the  course,  now  leader  now 
learner,  to  remove  departmentalist  blinders 
and  to  assure  the  multi-integration  of  con- 
tent and  method  wherever  te£«;hing  leader- 
ship occurs. 

Idealistic,  certainly,  but  this  is  true  of  any 
blueprint  that  has  not  yet  been  brought 
into  existence.  Impractical,  perhaps,  but  con- 
sult with  Cluirlee  Sllberman  and  Prank 
Newman  on  the  practicality  of  our  current 
educational  achievement*. 

A  single  attempt  that  is  creative,  radical 
and  new  may  bring  together  a  dozen  people 
in  an  integrative  venture  with  a  longevity  of 
a  year  or  two.  Its  success  is  not  whether  It 
will  have  reformed  the  American  academy 
but  how  the  lives  of  the  participant*  will 
be,  from  that  time  on,  irreversibly  changed. 


CONSERVATION  OP  BASE  ACREAGE 
REQUIREMENTS 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or   ICONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  17.  1972 

Mr.  METCAIiF.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  established  conserving  base  acreage 
requirements.  Montana's  base  was  exces- 
sively high  compared  to  other  States  In 
the  Nation. 

Though  in  the  last  2  years  Senator 
Mansfield,  Representative  Melchib,  and 
I  have  managed  to  obtain  some  redress 
for  Montana,  the  conserving  base  is  still 
too  high. 

Montana  has  a  special  problem  that 
In  time  will  plague  other  Northern 
Plains  States.  Saline  seep,  growing  at  the 
rate  of  10  percent  annually,  is  destroying 
our  farmland.  The  seep  occurs  where 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  groundwater 
when  summer  fallow  has  been  practiced. 
Conquering  the  problem  requires  a 
change  in  cropping  practices,  but  a 
further  reduction  in  the  conserving  base 
is  essential  to  such  a  change. 

In  response  to  our  request,  the  Agrl- 
ciHtural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  has  now  informed  Senator 
Mansfield,  Representative  Melcher.  and 
me  that  local  county  committees  have 
been  empowered  to  allow  changes  in  the 
conserving  base  requirements  to  meet  the 
saline  seep  problem. 

Since  other  States  may  soon  be  slm- 
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ilarly  affected,  and  because  Montana's 
experience  may  be  helpful,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  in  the  Record 
copies  of  our  correspondence  and  the 
ASCS  response. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U  S   Dep.mitment  of  .\crictjlttjre, 

Washington.  D  C  ,  July  7,  1972. 
Hon    Lee  Metcali 
V  S    Senate, 

Dear  Senator  Metcalk  This  is  m  response 
to  your  letter  of  June  14  relative  to  ad- 
justing conserving  bases  on  Montana  farms 
and  the  statement  by  Mr  Norrls  E  Han- 
ford  regarding  the  extent  of  saline  seep  af- 
fecting some  Montana  farms 

In  reply  to  your  comment  that  con- 
serving bases  are  too  high  for  Montana 
farms  when  compared  to  other  States,  we 
wish  to  explain  that  farm  con.servlng  bases 
were  established  on  the  bases  of  the  1959 
and  1960  history  for  every  wheat  and  feed 
grain  farm  In  the  United  States  The  farm 
hl.stor'-  method  wtvs  used  ro  rerlect  the  var- 
ious farming  practices  carried  out  In  the 
different  areas. 

Because  of  the  common  practice  in  Mon- 
tana half  the  cropland  and  keeping  the  other 
half  In  summer  fallow  conserving  bases  In 
Montana  are  higher  than  the  national  aver- 
age The  established  conserving  base  on  Mon- 
tana farms  normally  represent  acreage  which 
would  be  summer  fallow  in  the  absence  of 
the  set-aside  pr<:>gram  In  many  cases,  the 
adjustment  in  the  conserving  base  for  these 
farms  would  merely  accommcxlate  the  re- 
quired set-aside  However,  where  a  producer 
haa  a  .egltlmate  situation  of  "saline  seep" 
and  as  a  result  will  change  his  stimmer  fal- 
low rotation  to  a  S-^t  rotation  or  con- 
tinuous cropping,  we  have  authorized  local 
county  committees  to  reduce  the  farm  con- 
serving base  to  accommodate  the  change 
provided  a  determination  is  made  that  soil 
conditions  and  molsttire  In  the  area  will  sup- 
port increased  cropping,  and  he  establishes 
to  the  satisfaction  of  "he  county  committee 
that  he  will  increase  the  crops  on  the  farm 
Sincerely. 

E1.VXN  J.  Pebbon. 
Dppufi/       Admini^tratoT,       State       and 
County  Operations 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.,  June  14,  1972. 
Mr   Ci,at:de  PHErsiAN. 

Acting  Director.  Grain  Division.  Agricultural 
Stabilization   and   Conservation   Service, 
Df^artment  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
DC 
Dear   Mr    Freeman     Some  adjustment  In 
conserving   base   acreage   has   been   made   In 
Montana    .n    the    past    two    years     More    Is 
needed   to  make   Montana's  conserving  base 
acreage  equitable  in  relation  to  other  states 
to   prevent   the   necessity  for  dovible  fallow- 
ing,   to    adjust    uneconomic    farming   op>era- 
tlons.  and  to  accommodate  changes  in  farm 
management. 

More  Is  also  going  to  be  necessary  to  en- 
courage Montana  producers  to  alter  farming 
practices  and  to  slop  saline  seep  destruction 
of  flne  farming  land,  caused  bv  an  accumu- 
lation of  groundwater  when  summer  fallow 
has  t>een  practiced. 

We  have  appealed  for  special  considera- 
tion of  'his  saline  seep  problem  during  the 
paat  year  and  hop)e  that  conserving  base 
regulations  this  year  In  Montana,  and  other 
Upp>er  Plains  areaa  where  saline  seep  can 
develop,  wUl  be  drafted  to  encourage  adjust- 
ment of  cropping  practices  to  stop  the  wa- 
ter accumulation  and  destruction  of  crop- 
land. 

Soil  scientists  indicate  a  need  to  shift  out 
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of  summer  fallow  to  annual  crops  that  will 
use  water  before  it  can  accumulate  on  top 
of  an  Impervious  shale  layer.  Obstacles  to 
this  shift  should  not  only  be  removed  but 
incentives  should  b«  pn>vided. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  presentation  made 
to  House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  In  regard  to  this  prob- 
lem. If  further  Information  is  needed,  please 
call  on  us. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Mike   Mansitelo, 
Lee    Mxtcalt, 
John  Mklcher, 
Members  of  Congress. 


July  17,  1972 


NEWSPAPER  EDITORS  JOIN  FIGHT 
TO  WIN  RELEASE  OP  PEERS  REPORT 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Robert 
F:chenberg.  chairman  of  the  Freedom  of 
Iiiformation  Committee  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  has  writ- 
ten Defense  Secretarj*  Melvin  Laird  re- 
questing the  release  of  the  Peers  Com- 
mission report  which  describes  the  cover- 
up  of  the  My  Lai  massacre. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  may  know.  I 
have  filed  suit  in  Federal  district  court 
pursuant  to  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  seeking  the  release  of  this  document 
The  Daily  Oklahoman  and  the  Okla- 
homa City  Times  have  also  been  at- 
tempting for  2 ''2  years  to  win  release 
of  the  Peers  Commission  report  and  other 
documents  relevant  to  the  MyLai  mas- 
sacre. Jack  Taylor,  assistant  State  editor 
of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  has  written  a 
series  of  excellent  articles  concerning  the 
MyLai  massacre  and  the  Government's 
attempt  to  cover  up  the  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  have 
a  right  to  know  the  full  story  of  the 
MyLai  massacre.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Department  of  the  Army 
should  release  the  Peers  Commission  re- 
port which  I  have  requested  and  the 
other  documents  requested  by  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  so  that  the  real  stor>'  behind 
the  MyLai  massacre  may  be  knowTi. 

Mr.  Fichenberg's  letter  to  Secretarj' 
Laird  and  a  recent  article  by  Jack  Taylor 
follow : 

American  Societt  or  Newspapeb 

Editors. 
Albany,  N.Y.,  June  26, 1972. 
Hon.  Melvin  S.  Laird, 
Secretary  of  Defense,  The  Pentagon, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Secretary  Laxbd:  As  chairman  of  the 
FYeedom  of  Information  Committee  of  the 
.American  Society  of  Newspajier  Editors,  I 
call  upon  you  to  release  the  complete  "Re- 
port of  the  Department  of  the  Army  Review 
of  the  Preliminary  Investigations  Into  the 
My  Lai  Incident",  submitted  by  the  Inves- 
tigative panel  headed  by  Lieutenant  General 
■W.  R.  Peers  and  known  as  the  Peers  report. 

Suppression  of  this  report  has  continued 
long  past  any  reasonable  period.  There  no 
longer  Is  any  valid  reason,  Justifiable  by  any 
policy,  law  or  regulation  to  deprive  'he  pub- 
lic of  Information  to  which  It  Is  properly 
entitled.  Continued  suppression  of  the  Peers 
Report  not  only  Is  contrary  to  the  Freedom 


of  Information  Act  and  Army  regulation* 
but  is  contrary  to  the  best  Interests  of  the 
American  people,  the  Army  and  the  UnltM 
States  Government 

No  doubt  you  are  aware  of  the  2ii-ye»r  ef. 
fort  by  the  Dally  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
City  Times  lo  obtain  from  the  Department 
of  the  Army  copies  of  official  records  on  the 
My  Lai  incident  Although  the  struggle  ->t 
the  Dally  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times  ultimately  was  partially  successful, 
the  records  that  were  released  were  heavily 
censored.  However,  despite  the  Army's  hean 
censorship  of  the  records  that  It  did  release, 
examination  of  even  these  records  revealed 
major  errors  and  discrepancies  between  of- 
ficial Army  records  and  prior  Investigations, 
leading  Inescapably  to  a  number  of  funda- 
mental questions  about  the  Peers  Report  I 
since  learn  that  additional  records  have  been 
released,  but  not  the  full  report 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  latest  letter  to  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  Proehlke  from  Charles  L 
Bennett,  managing  editor  of  the  Dally  Okls- 
homan  and  Oklahoma  City  Times,  requesting 
release  of  the  full  Peers  Report  and  citing 
authority  In  the  laws  and  Army  regulations 
for  such  release. 

As  you  know,  requests  for  release  of  the 
Peers  Report  have  come  not  only  from  the 
aew^s  media,  but  from  members  of  Congress, 
including  members  of  the  Armed  Serrtoe 
Committees  of  both  houses  of  Congress. 

On  the  basis  of  the  citations  In  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's latest  letter,  plus  an  examination  of 
the  2' 2 -year  exchtwige  of  correspondence  be- 
tween  Mr  Bennett's  newspapers  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  It  is  clear  that  no 
question  of  security,  no  question  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  hindering  any  other  possible  in- 
vestigation, no  question  of  the  possibility  of 
prejudicing  any  possible  trial  now  exists.  But 
It  does  appear  that  the  Department  of  the 
Army  has  made  a  monumental  effort  to  de- 
prive the  public  of  Ekccess  to  the  facts. 

Since  no  existing  regulation  prohibits 
such  disclosure  and  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Law  virtually  requires  such  disclo- 
sure. I  can  think  of  no  reason  for  continued 
suppression  of  the  Peers  Report  except  one; 
a  cover-up  by  the  Defense  Department  to 
protect  Its  own. 

If  you  wonder  why  there  exists  a  deepen- 
ing lack  of  public  imderstandUig  of  the  de- 
fense establishment  and  a  widening  credt- 
bUlty  gap  between  the  American  public  and 
the  Army,  I  think  you  need  look  no  further 
than  the  Army's  policy  with  respect  to  re- 
lease of  the  Peers  Report. 

Everything  points  to  a  cover-up,  with  im- 
plications of  the  hofje  that  this  all  will  blow 
over  and  the  public  eventually  wUl  forget 
about  It.  This  may  be  an  unfair  inference, 
but  certainly  the  lack  of  any  valid  reason 
for  continued  suppression  of  the  report 
doesn't  lend  much  credence  to  any  other 
conclusion. 

Thus  I  think  you  can  perform  no  higher 
service  to  the  department  that  you  head, 
and  to  our  country,  than  by  ordering  the 
release  of  the  Peers  Report  immediately,  to 
that  the  American  public  can  Judge  the  facts 
for  Itself.  This  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
restoring  the  public  trust  that  the  govern- 
ment In  a  democracy  must  have  to  thrive 
and.  Indeed,  for  democracy  to  survive. 
I  look  forward  to  your  reply. 
Sincerely, 

Robert   G.    Fichenbim. 


July  17,  1972 


;Prom  the  Dally  Oklahoman.  Jtme  30. 1972] 
Editor  Wants  Laird  To  Bare  Peers  Rxpobt^ 
Strongly  Worded  Letter  Criticizes  Mr  Lu 
Secrecy 

I  By  Jack  Taylor) 
Accusing  the  Army  of  an  apparent  "m(»u- 
mental  effort"  to  hide  the  facts  in  the  My  Lai 
mass.'.cre,  an  official  of  the  American  Society 


of  Newspaper  Editors  has  asked  the  secretary 
of  defense  to  order  the  controversial  Peers 
Report  released  to  the  public. 

In  a  strongly  worded  letter  urging  release 
of  the  full  report  of  the  Army's  Investigation 
into  the  1968  incident.  Robert  Plchenberg, 
chairman  of  the  ASNE's  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion committee,  also  said  continued  suppres- 
sion of  the  report  ^pears  to  be  "a  cover-up 
by  the  defense  department  to  protect  its 
own."  

LONG  yiGHT  CITED 

He  cited  the  Army's  decision  to  keep  the 
report  secret  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
policy  that  has  fostered  public  disaffection 
with  the  mlUtary  in  recent  years. 

The  letter  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
Laird  dated  Mondav  and  released  Thursday 
night,  was  prompted  by  The  Dally  Okla- 
homan's  2^2 -year  struggle  to  obtain  official 
Army  records — including  the  Peers  Report- 
about  the  incident. 

PART  OF  IT   PtTBLlSHED 

It  is  the  first  tUne  the  secretary  of  defense 
has  been  asked  to  Intervene  in  the  up-to-now 
strictly  Army  policy  decision. 

Some  heavily  censored  records  were  re- 
leased to  The  baUy  Oklahoman  in  April  and 
the  censorship  was  overturned  in  June  after 
an  appeal  to  the  secretary  of  the  Army.  But 
the  Army  has  continued  to  deny  access  to  the 
Peers  Report,  the  subject  of  a  second  appeal 
by  The  Dally  Oklahoman  and  a  law-suit 
brought  by  a  Wisconsin  congressman. 

The  report  was  written  In  1970  after  a  four- 
month  secret  inquiry  by  a  commission  head- 
ed by  Lt.  Gen.  William  R.  Peers.  It  led  to 
accusations  against  14  officers  on  grounds 
they  had  covered  up  initial  repons  of  the 
massacre  within  the  now  deactivated  Ameri- 
cal  Division.  Only  one  was  brought  to  trial 
and  he  was  acquitted. 

Extracts  of  the  report  were  published  May 
21  by  The  Dally  Oklahoman.  which  found 
part  of  the  otherwise  secret  report  attached 
to  the  massive  public  record  of  the  trial  of 
Lt.  WUllam  L.  Calley,  central  figure  In  the 
massacre,  and  June  4  by  The  New  York 
Times,  which  obtained  classified  documents 
surreptitiously. 

The  Army  has  repeatedly  refused  to 
release  the  full  Peers  Report,  however,  claim- 
ing various  exemptions  including  the 
assertion  this  month  that  issues  of  national 
security  are  involved. 

"Suppression  of  this  report  has  continued 
long  past  any  reasonable  period."  FHchenberg. 
executive  editor  of  the  Knickerbocker  News- 
UiUon-Star  in  Albany.  N.Y..  said  In  his  letter 
to  Laird. 

"There  no  longer  is  any  valid  reason  Justi- 
fiable by  any  policy,  law  or  regulation  to  de- 
prive the  public  of  Information  to  which  It 
Is  properly  entitled. 

"Continued  suppression  of  the  Peers  Re- 
port not  only  Is  contrary  to  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  and  Army  Regulations,  but 
Is  contrary  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  the  Army  and  the  United  States 
government." 

Citing  The  Dally  Oklahoman's  efforts  to 
obtain  records  and  the  initial  disclosures 
based  on  a  study  of  the  records  that  were 
released,  Flchenberg  added : 

".  .  .  despite  the  Army's  heavy  censorship 
of  the  records  that  it  did  release,  examina- 
tion of  even  th«se  records  revealed  major 
errors  and  dlscrepencles  between  official 
Army  records  and  prior  investigations,  lead- 
ing Inescapably  to  a  number  of  fundamental 
questions  about  the  Peers  Report." 

The  newspaper  executive  said.  ".  .  .  It  is 
clear  that  no  question  of  sectirlty,  no  ques- 
tion of  the  posslbUlty  of  hindering  any  other 
poaalble  investigation,  no  question  of  the  poe- 
slblilty  of  prejudicing  any  p>oBslble  trial  now 
exists. 

"But  It  does  appear  that  the  Department 
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of  the  Army  has  made  a  monumental  effort 
to  deprive  the  public  of  siccess  to  the  facts. 

"Since  no  existing  regulation  prohibits 
such  disclosure  and  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion law  virtually  requires  such  dlsclostire, 
I  can  think  of  no  reason  for  continued  sup- 
pression of  the  Peers  Report  except  one:  a 
cover-up  by  the  Defense  Department  to  pro- 
tect its  own." 

Referring  to  current  public  disaffection 
with  the  military,  Flchenberg  added: 

"If  you  wonder  why  there  exists  a  deepen- 
ing lack  of  public  understanding  of  the  de- 
fense establishment  and  a  widening  credi- 
bility gap  between  the  American  public  and 
the  Army.  I  think  you  need  look  no  further 
than  the  Army's  policy  with  respect  to  re- 
lease of  the  Peers  Report. 

"Everything  points  to  a  cover-up  with 
Implications  of  the  hope  that  this  all  will 
blow  over  and  the  public  eventually  wUI 
forget  about  It. 

"This  may  be  an  unfair  Inference,  but 
certainly  the  lack  of  any  valid  reason  for 
continued  suppression  of  the  reptort  doesn't 
lend  much  credence  to  any  other  conclu- 
sion," Plchenberg  said. 
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PENSION  PROTECTION 

LEGISLATION 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN     . 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  17.  1972 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  testi- 
mony I  presented  recently  on  pension 
protection  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Pension  Protection  Legislation 
I  By  ROBERT  p.  Gbiitin  ) 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
one  of  the  most  important  legislative  Issues 
to  come  before  this  Congress.  After  numer- 
ov.s  studies,  includir.g  a  thorough  and  exten- 
sive study  conducted  by  your  Subcommittee. 
the  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  take  ac- 
tion and  to  respiond  affirmatively  to  the  dem- 
onstrated need  for  workers  for  more  effective 
protection  of  their  pension  rights. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  of  life  that  nearly  one  out 
of  every  four  retired  persons  U  living  on  an 
income  below  the  poverty  line.  Liberalized 
social  security  benefits  can  do  much  to  cor- 
rect this  situation,  but  the  social  sectirlty 
system   cannot  shoulder  the  entire   btirden. 

Aa  the  1971  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  concluded  In  its  final  report:  "Social 
Security  benefits  provide  a  basic  protection 
which  should  continue  to  be  improved  but 
which  can  be  augmented  through  private 
pension  plans." 

Unfortunately,  according  to  a  report  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration  last  year, 
only  one  out  of  every  five  security  recip- 
ients receives  private  pension  benefits.  This 
situation  exists  despite  the  fact  that  over 
30  million  American  workers  are  covered 
by  private  p>enslon  plans  and  over  $130  billion 
has  accumulated  in  private  pension  fund 
assets. 

Clearly  we  have  a  case  where  there  is  not 
enough  bang  from  the  pension  buck. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  most  Americans 
believe  in  the  work  ethic  and  would  rather 
be  working  than  on  welfare.  But  If  all  that 
remains   at   retirement    are   empty   promises 


and  an  economic  prison,  the  work  ethic  will 
soon  disintegrate 

In  recent  months,  I  have  received  many 
letters  from  disillusioned  workers  who  are 
handed  an  empty  platter  after  years  c.f  faith- 
ful service  Whatever  the  reason  for  not 
receiving  a  pension,  the  unfulfilled  expecta- 
tion Justifiably  leaves  a  bitter  taste  and  %-ery 
often  a  permanent  economic  scar 

The  plight  of  these  workers  reminds  me 
of  the  Biblical  story  of  Jacob  who  tolled  for 
seven  years  for  a  girl  he  did  not  love  It  took 
him  another  seven  years  to  reap  his  reward 
I  suspect  that  many  Amerlcain  worklngmen 
would  be  happy  if  they  could  be  assured  a 
full  pension  after  14  years  of  labor. 

A  couple  of  months  ago.  a  story  appeared 
In  the  Detroit  FREE  PRESS  describing  the 
anguish  and  anger  of  a  Clare.  Michigan. 
worker  who  saw  20  years  of  service  under  a 
pension  plan  go  down  the  drain  when  his 
employer  shut  down  operations.  In  the  words 
of  this  man.  "it  Just  doesn't  seem  right 
That  was  mv  money  that  went  Into  the  pen- 
sion fund,  if  I  hadn't  put  it  th«»re.  I  wotUd 
have  had  it  In  wages."  I  would  appreciate 
having  the  entire  text  of  this  article  from 
the  April  24.  1972,  edition  of  the  Detroit 
FREE  PRESS  inserted  in  the  hearing  record 
following  my  statement. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  some,  If  not  all. 
of  an  employer's  contribution  to  a  pension 
plan  would  go  to  Increase  wages  in  absence 
of  the  plan.  Since  workers  do  give  up  current 
wages  for  Income  security  at  retirement,  is 
it  too  much  to  ask  that  they  be  given  a 
reasonable  assurance  of  receiving  a  pension 
when  their  working  days  are  over?  I  think 
not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  may  know.  I  liave 
introduced  two  bUls  affecting  private  pension 
plans.  S.  2486.  which  was  referred  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  would  establish  mimmum 
vesting  standards  and  a  reinsurance  program 
for  pension  plan  terminations.  S  2486  is 
pending  before  this  Committee  and  would 
establish  fiduciary  standards  for  pension 
plan  administrators,  reqture  much  better 
disclosure  of  the  terms  of  pension  plans  to 
workers,  and  provide  workers  with  the  op- 
portunity to  enforce  their  rights  in  court. 

Althotigh  S.  2486  Is  not  before  your  Com- 
mittee, there  are  several  significant  features 
of  this  legislation  which  I  believe  are  worthy 
of  inclusion  in  any  bill  reported  by  this  Com- 
mittee. 

First,  the  bill  would  establish  a  10-year 
minimum  vesting  standard.  A  substantial 
number  of  plans  already  meet  this  standard 
and  would  Incur  no  additional  coet.  The  Fed- 
eral standard  should  not  be  leas  than  what 
many  plans  currently  provide. 

Furthermore,  a  plan  which  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  less  than  10  years  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  act  would  have  to  meet  the 
10-year  vesting  standard  either  five  years 
after  the  effective  date  or  after  the  plan  had 
been  in  existence  for  more  than  10  yean, 
whichever  is  later. 

All  plans  established  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  act  would  not  have  to  meet  the 
10-year  standard  untu  after  the  plan  had 
been  in  operation  for  more  than  10  years. 
But  In  any  event  such  a  plan,  as  well  as  plans 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  would 
have  to  provide  at  least  15-year  vesting. 

Existing  plans  more  than  10  years  old 
would  have  five  years  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  act  to  meet  the  10-year  rule,  but  dur- 
ing those  five  years  the  plan  would  have  to 
conform  to  the  15-year  requirement. 

These  phase-in  provlslona  should  aasure 
that  no  plan  Is  faced  with  a  high  initial  cost 
impact.  If  severe  problems  still  exlat.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treastiry  would  be  authorised 
to  grant  a  temporary  variation  from  the  vest- 
ing requirement*  with  respect  to  certain 
plans  or  categories  of  plans  where  the  now 
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rules  might  Impose  severe  coet  burdem  on 
Uie  employer. 

Second,  Che  proposed  vesting  standards 
would  apply  to  service  before  as  well  as 
after  the  effective  date.  Older  employees 
should  not  be  penalized  by  discounting  past 
service.  These  individuals  are  currently  in 
the  greatest  danger  of  losing  pension  bene- 
fits. 

Third,  my  bill  would  eliminate  any  'con- 
tinuous" service  requirement.  Thus,  a  work- 
er who  participates  in  a  plan  for  10  years  has 
a  vested  right  despite  the  fact  that  there 
may  have  been  breaks  In  employment  during 
his  tenure  with  the  employer.  Such  breaks 
In  employment,  whether  for  disciplinary  or 
other  reasons,  should  not  lead  to  the  for- 
feiture of  a  worker's  right  to  his  perislou. 

Pourh,  my  bill  would  provide  complete 
insurance  protection  for  all  types  of  pension 
plan  terminations.  It  would  apply  even  to 
certain  partial  terminations  In  order  to  as- 
sure fuU  protection  for  all  workers  and  to 
protect  the  Integrity  of  the  Insurance  fund. 
Fifth,  the  Insurance  program  In  S.  2485 
would  cover  not  only  all  terminations  but 
also  all  losses  of  vested  benefits.  If  Congress 
decides  to  provide  insurance  protection  for 
workers'  pensions.  It  must  go  all  the  way 
and  provide  total  protection.  There  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  an  insurance  ftmd.  financed 
through  reasonable  premltuns  paid  by  each 
plan,  cannot  cover  all  losses.  In  fact,  some 
have  argued  that  the  incidence  of  pension 
plan  terminations  and  pension  losses  Is  so 
small  as  not  to  Justify  the  creation  for  In- 
surance program. 

While  I  cannot  accept  that  conclusion.  I  do 
believe  the  initial  premium  rate  of  0.2  per 
cent  of  the  unfunded  vested  liabilities  of 
a  plan,  as  provided  for  in  3.  2486  and  other 
pension  proposals,  will  be  adequate  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  Furthermore,  this  rate 
as  applied  to  the  current  total  vested  liabili- 
ties of  all  plans  will  require  annual  pre- 
miums averaging  only  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  of  current  annual  contributions  to  pen- 
sion plans. 

Sixth.  Title  II  of  my  bill  establishes  the 
principle  of  employer  pesponsiblUty  for  any 
deficiency  In  the  pension  fund  on  termina- 
tion. This  responsibility  would  be  met  by 
the  purchase  of  insurance  from  a  proposed 
Pension  Benefit  Insurance  Corporation 
(PBIC)  In  the  Treasury  Depar-meut  and  by 
payment  of  any  deficiency  in  the  event  of 
a  voluntary  tennlnatlon  or  in  the  event  of 
an  Involuntary  termination  where  the  un- 
funded vested  liabilities  are  uninsured. 

Where  the  plan  termination  Is  due  to  a 
busi.-iess  failure  or  financial  difficulty,  the 
insurance  alone  would  cover  all  loaeea  of 
vested    benefits. 

In  the  event  of  a  voluntary  termination, 
the  employer  would  be  liable  for  the  full 
amount  of  any  unfunded  vested  Uabllltiee. 
Thus.  In  the  case  of  an  employer  who  would 
prefer  to  transfer  operations  of  a  domestic 
plant  overseas.  It  hardly  seems  tinreasonable 
to  require  him  to  foot  the  bill  for  benefit*  to 
retired  workers  as  well  as  to  protect  those 
with  vested  rights  who  have  not  yet  reached 
retirement  age. 

The  PBIC  would  pay  any  claims  arising 
from  a  voluntary  termination,  but  then 
would  have  recourse  against  the  employer  for 
recovery  of  such  payments.  In  this  way,  the 
rights  of  workers  would  be  protected  In  the 
event  of  a  planned  termination,  whether 
voltmtary  or  involuntary. 

By  mailng  the  employer  liable  to  pay  for 
losses  due  to  a  voluntary  termination,  the 
bill  contains  a  powerful  Incentive  to  en- 
courage adequate  funding.  In  this  way,  the 
bill  would  operate  to  provide  more  worker 
protection  with  less  government  regulation 
than  In  the  case  with  respect  to  other  bills 
pending  before  Congress. 

Seventh,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  risk 
of  termination  could  be  slgilflcantly  differ- 
ent as  among  various  categories  of  pension 
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plans,  my  bill  would  authorize  the  PBIC 
to  establish  risk  categories  for  various  types 
of  plans.  Accordingly,  variations  from  the 
standard  premium  rate  would  be  established 
where  Justified. 

This  provision  offers  another  means  for 
encouraging  better  funding  by  poor  risk 
plans. 

Finally,  title  III  of  3.  2485  establishes  the 
wholly  owned  government  corporation 
within  the  Department  of  the  Treasury.  The 
corporation  wotild  have  sole  responsibility  for 
administering  the  insurance  program  and 
would  be  managed  by  a  Board  of  Directors 
oonslstlng  of  the  Secretaries  of  Treasury 
and  Labor  and  three  Directors  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  One  of  the  three  appointed  Direc- 
tors would  have  to  be  a  representative  of 
labor  aund  one  a  representative  of  manage- 
ment. 

A  considerable  amount  of  pension  plan 
expertise  already  exists  in  the  rreasury  De- 
partment where  the  International  Revenue 
Service  has  long  been  required  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  pension  qualifies  for  favor- 
able tax  treatment.  While  It  Is  true  that  the 
Labor  Department  has  had  responsibility 
for  administration  of  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  Disclosure  Act,  I  believe  that  com- 
bined tax  and  Insurance  provisions  should 
be  administered  tmder  one  deptirtment  so  as 
to  provide  more  coherent,  less  burdensome 
regulation. 

In  regard  to  the  provisions  of  S.  2485,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  read  with  Interest  the  testimony 
of  the  President  of  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
Mr.  Leonard  Woodcock,  before  your  Subcom- 
mittee on  Tuesday.  June  27,  1972.  Mr.  Wood- 
cock emphasized  the  need  for  Federal  vest- 
ing and  Instirance  requirements  and  lirged 
.several  specific  proposals. 

For  Instance,  the  UAW  leader  recom- 
mended: 

1 1 )  that  pension  Insurance  be  effective  no 
later  than  January  1.  1974; 

1 2)  that  insurance  cover  loss  of  vested 
benefits  earned  before  tiie  enactment  of 
pension  reform  legislation;  and 

( 3 )  that  a  worker's  service  euid  benefits 
accrued  before  enactment  of  legislation  be 
covered  by  the  Federal  vesting  standard. 

.All  of  these  proposals  are  incorporated  In 
my  legislation,  and  they  represent  easentl&l 
Ingredients  for  an  effective  jsenslon  reform 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  bill  before  your 
Committee.  3.  2486,  would  protect  against 
the  Improper  use  of  pension  funds  by  admin- 
istrators and  trustees  of  p>enslon  plans.  The 
track  record  of  the  UMW  Illustrates  very 
forcefully  the  need  for  such  legislation. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  require  mean- 
ingful disclosure  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  a  pension  plan.  One  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems to  date  Is  that  workers  either  do  not 
have  access  to  all  the  Information  regarding 
their  pensions  or  the  Information  they  do 
receive  is  a  nightmare  of  fine  print  and  other 
Incomprehensible  details. 

The  bill  would  permit  not  only  Federal 
regulators  bvit  also  workers  to  bring  suit  in 
Federal  court  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  The  record  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
enforcing  laws  protecting  .American  work- 
ingmen  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Finally,  both  S.  2486  and  S.  2486  would  ap- 
ply to  plans  covering  15  or  more  employees, 
Present  f»enslon  disclosure  laws  apply  only 
to  plans  with  26  or  more  employees. 

Pension  protection  Is  needed  by  all  em- 
ployees. In  fact,  it  Is  likely  that  more  prob- 
lems may  exist  among  small  plans  and  new 
plans  than  among  the  larger,  well  established 
pension  plans.  For  Instance,  a  1965  Labor 
Department  sttidy  of  pension  plan  termina- 
tions indicated  the  median  number  of  work- 
ers covered  by  terminated  pension  plans  was 
13. 

If  It  Is  administratively  feasible,  I  would 
be    m    favor    of    minimum    Federal    vesting 
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standards  and  Insurance  for  all  private  pen- 
sion plans  regardless  of  the  number  of  em- 
ployees. 

Since  there  is  not  much  disagreement  ov« 
the  need  for  legislation  to  establish  fldud- 
ary  standards  and  beef  up  repwrting  and  dU- 
closure  requirements.  It  makes  good  seoM 
for  Congress  to  act  as  quickly  as  possible  In 
this  area.  Of  course,  I  would  hope  and  strong- 
ly urge  that  final  action  be  taken  this  jtvt 
on  comprehensive  legislation  to  protect  prt- 
v&vo  pensions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  for  action  hM 
come.  Through  your  efforts  and  those  of  the 
senior  Republican  on  this  Committee  (Mr. 
Javlts),  action  is  being  taken.  Considering 
the  inertia  in  bringing  about  voluntary  re- 
forms in  this  area.  It  Is  Important  to  main- 
tain the  momentum  that  has  already  been 
achieved  and  to  get  Congress  to  take  decisive 
action. 


EDWARD  CAPE — GBRA  LEADER 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondav.  July  IT,  1972 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  archi- 
tect and  driving  force  for  the  creation  of 
the  GBRA  in  Texas  passed  away  last 
week.  He  was  Edward  M.  Cape,  outstand- 
ing attorney  and  civil  leader  from  San 
Marcos,  Tex. 

He  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  influential  leaders  in  the  State  of 
Texas  not  only  in  legal  matters  but  In 
matters  which  pertain  to  btisiness  and 
economics.  His  counsel  was  sought  by 
many. 

One  of  the  closest  friends  Mr.  Cape  had 
was  former  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 
He  was  one  of  those  rare  men  who  ad- 
vised the  President  over  sind  over  and 
whose  advice  the  President  sought.  Many 
times  President  Johnson  has  visited  in 
the  home  of  these  pioneer  leaders,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cape,  and  unfailingly  followed 
his  leadership  and  his  advice. 

His  death  last  week  was  noted  by  an 
article  iii  the  Austin  American  and  it 
follows : 

Wednesday  Funeral  Slated  for  Attobnit 
Edward  Cape 

San  Marcos. — Funeral  for  prominent  San 
Marcos  attorney  Edward  M.  Cape,  who  died 
Sunday,  will  be  Wednesday  at  1  ajn.  at  Pen- 
nington Funeral  Home.  Rev.  Jim  Polts  offici- 
ating. Burial  will  b«  in  San  Marcos  City 
Cemetery. 

Cape,  82,  died  in  the  Rebecca  Balnes  John- 
son Center  following  an  extended  Illness. 

Cape,  was  a  local  civic  leader  who  num- 
bered three  Presidents,  senators  and  a  num- 
ber of  Texas  governors  among  his  close  per- 
sonal friends. 

■Vitally  Interested  In  water  conservation, 
Cape  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Guadalupe-Blanco  River  Author- 
ity (GBRA) . 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  chairman 
emeritus  of  the  State  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of 
San  Marcos. 

Born  in  San  Marcos  Dec.  9.  1890,  Cape  grad- 
uated from  San  Marcos  High  School.  He 
earned  a  degree  In  civil  engineering  from 
Texas  .A&M  College  In  1910  and  an  LLB  de- 
gree from  Valparaiso  University  In  Indiana 
In  1912. 

Cape  returned  to  San  Marcos  and  entered 
private  law  practice  In  1912.  He  earned  a  rep- 
utation as  an  outstanding  trial  lawyer  in 
both   civil   and   criminal   practice   and   was 


.»^nted  a  special  Judge  to  serve  in  num- 
*W**^romal  and  Guadalupe  county  trials. 
"TlS^ai^  was  appointed  to  the  GBRA 
wi,^  of  directors,  remaining  on  the  board 
'^^  1947  when  he  became  general  manager 
"^d  eeneral  counsel  of  GBRA.  He  served  In 
^edKosltlon  until  1960. 
A.  a  director  of  GBRA.  Cape  negotiated  a 
^r^c"  with  the  city  of  San  Antonio  and 
f^^%o7oTBAo  River  Authority  under  which 
"e  Co^°  P'"^^  properties  became  a  part 
"'riJo^-   tir^ate   act   authorizing   and 

'*f  T  Vahr^^amp,   general    manager    of 
n^  called  Cape  "a  very  brilliant  maB  who 
n.^served  In  elective  office  but  was  of  great 
frnortance  In  regional  and  state  affairs. 
TS  McRell,  private  secretary  to  Cape  for 
,^  vlars   said  the  GBRA  "was  his  dream. 
^'^Hr^;ked  and  fought  for  GBRA  through 
17  law  suits  with  the  city  of  San  Antonio  He 
nireonally  financed  the  authority  out  of  his 
r^p^ket  in  the  beginning  and  worked  for 
aryears  through  many  disappointments  to 
!1  U  flr-aUy  become  a  reality,"  she  said. 
"^A  plaque  It  Canyon  Dam  and  ^««;^°^  - 
^ter   conservation    project    of    GBRA    says 
™on  Dam,  April,  1966.  dedicated  to  the 
S^  and  foresight  of  Edward  M  Cape.'_ 
^e  special  dedication  ceremonies  in  his 
honor  were  attended  by  dozens  of  high  rank- 
ing state  and  federal  officials.  ^     .,   „, 
"1,  an  attorney,   Cape   tried  hundreds  of 
aaes  but  never  lost  a  civil  suit. 
^January,  1935.  Cape  w^  named  cJ^lr- 
man  of  the  board  of  State  Bank  and  "Trust 
Sd  in  November,  1935,  on  the  death  of  ba^nk 
president  Will  G.  Barber.  Cape  assumed  the 
nresldential  bank  duties  too. 
"Tbank  president.  Cape  made  numerous 
changes  and   hired  a   number  of   employes 
wto  later  became  well  kno'wn  in  state  bank- 
ing circles.  Longtime  Texas  banking  com- 
m^oner  J.  M.  Falkner  was  an  early  em- 

^'sC' S  assets  In   1935  were  $600  000. 
Todav  they  stand  at  more  than  $20  mUUon. 
cape  served  as  board  chairman  until  Janu- 
ary. 1962,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  J.  k. 

Attorney  Ernest  Morgan  said.  "I  never  knew 
a  man  with  so  many  close  friendships— not 
only  high  personages  but  everyday  people. 
He  sometimes  had  to  walk  out  the  back  door 
of  the  bank  for  lunch  because  tl^ere  were  so 
many  people  waiting  out  front  for  his  advice 
or  for  favors."  , 

Congressman  Jack  Pickle  said,  "Mr.  Cape 
^•as  a  dear  friend  and  a  strong  leader.  His 
counsel  was  sought  by  people  I^°ni  ^^^^  walks 
of  life— from  the  JP  to  the  President.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed." 

Although  he  never  sought  public  office,  his 
influence  was  felt  In  state  political  cycles. 

Numbered  as  his  personal  friends  were 
Presidents  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  8^ 
Truman  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  He  was  a 
confidant  to  UJ3.  senators  and  Texas  gover- 

nors.  _, 

He  wa*  instrumental  in  bringing  the  San 
Marcos  Army  Air  Corps  to  Camp  Gary,  later 
responsible  for  the  opening  of  the  San  Marcos 
Army  Air  Field  and  still  later  the  opening  of 
the  helicopter  base  at  the  present  Gary  site. 

Cape  was  a  charter  member  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  San  Marcos  Rotary  Club. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  the  Texas  Bar  Association 
and  was  certified  to  practice  before  the  su- 
preme Court  of  Texas. 

During  world  War  II,  Cape  served  as  a 
draft  board  fecial  s^peals  agent. 

Survivors  Include  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary 
Louise  Thornton  of  San  Marcos:  three  slaters, 
Mrs.  Walter  Tlner  of  San  Marcos,  Mrs.  Hugh 
Echols  of  Baytown  and  Mrs.  Hubert  Wyatt 
of  Houston;  one  brother.  Enos  BUI  Cape  of 
Houston;  two  grandsons.  Captain  Robert  E 
Thornton  and  Russell  Cape  Thornton  of  San 
Marcos  and  three  great-grandchUdren.  Stacy 
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Ann.  KendaU  Louise  and  Sarah  Audry  Thorn- 
ton of  San  Marcoe.  

Officers  and  directors  of  the  State  Bank  will 
serve  as  pallbearers. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP   REPRESENTATIN'ES 

Monday.  July  17.  1972 


Mr  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  year,  I  sent  questionnaires  to 
each  of  the  more  than  140.000  homes  in 
my  congressional  district,  seeking  my 
constituents'  opinions  on  some  of  the  ma- 
jor issues  and  problems  facing  our  Na- 
tion. ,, 

I  have  conducted  such  an  opuuon  poU 
each  year  since  my  election  to  Congress 
in  1964  and  the  results  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  in  helping  convey 
grassroots  sentiment  in  my  district  to  you 
and  Congress  on  major  issues  as  we  face 

Mthough  the  returns  are  still  coming 
in  we  recently  set  a  cutoff  date  and  with 
the  help  of  volunteer  workers,  began  the 
task  of  tabulating  the  answers  received 
to  that  date.  Accordingly,  the  results  re- 
ported here  represent  approximately  the 
first  11.000  responses,  although  the  total 
will  probably  reach  nearly  15,090. 

The  questions,  and  tabulations  of  the 
answers,  with  my  accompanying  com- 
ments on  each,  are  listed  below,  m  an 
order  starting  with  those  responses  with 
the  largest  clear-cut  majority  opuiion. 

1  Do  you  favor  busing  of  school  chUdren 
across  district  lines  to  achieve  racial  balance? 

Yes.  611    (5%);   NO.  10,209   (95%). 

2  Do  you  favor  busing  of  school  chUdren 
within    a    school    district    to   achieve   racial 

Yes.  2,295   (20%);   No.  8,863    (80%) 


it  a«  a  reason  for  continuing  to  support 
our  ^orts  to  restrict  and  prohibit  bus- 
ing of  children  to  achieve  racial  balance. 
3  Do  you  favor  the  NUon  propoeal  for 
a   '^value-added"   tax.  i.e..   a   national   sale* 

tax? 

Yes.   1.782    (16%);    No.   9.137    (M%) . 

I  wholeheartedly  concur  in  my  dis- 
trict's five-to-one  opposition  to  Presidait 
Nixon's    proposed     'value-added"    tax. 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  national 
sales  tax.  One  thing  this  NaUon  does  not 
need  is  another  tax.  The  present  Xax  sys- 
tem is  so  riddled  with  loopholes  that  the 
average  middle-Income  taxpayer  is  al- 
ready carrying  far  more  than  his  share 
of  the  burden.  The  money  needed  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  existing  and  new 
programs  can  be  raised  by  closing  these 
loopholes,  by  reducing  our  swollen  mili- 
tary budget,  and  by  ending  the  war  in 
Southeast    Asia.    Into    which    we    have 
poured  over  $150  bllUon  in  the  last  dec- 
ade. 

4  Do  you  believe  the  present  wage-pnce 
controls  have  been  successful  In  halting  in- 
flation? „„^      „„ 

Yes,   2,279.    {2\%):    no.    8.384.    i<9'ri. 


Mr  Speaker,  never  in  the  8  years  that 
I  have  sent  out  questionnaires  have  I  re- 
ceived such  an  overwhelming  and  strong 
endorsement  of  my  poslUon  on  an  ^ue 
as  in  the  case  of  my  actions  on  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  and  here  on 
th''  fioor  of  the  House,  in  opposition  to 
buying  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming 
racial  imbalance.  You  wiU  remember  that 
Congressman  O'Hara  and  I  worked  to 
place  in  the  Elementarj-  and  Secondary 
Education    Act    of    1965    a    prohibition 
against   the   use   of   Federal     unc^   for 
.Shool  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance. 
The  first  time  that  this  House,  and  Anal- 
ly the  Congress,  enacted  legislatlon^- 
fecting  the  power  of  a  Federal  court  to 
put  a  busing  plan  into  operaUon  came  as 
a  result  of  the  bill  introduced  by  me  and 
six  other  suburban  Detroit  Congressmen 
from  both  political  parties,  m  October 
of  1971,  which  finally  became  law  when 
we  attached  it  to  the  Higher  Education 
Act  as  the  so-called  Broomfield  amend- 
meAt    You  will  recall  that  we  aiso  at 
that  time  passed  several  other  amend- 
ments to  the  act  prohibiting  busmg  of 
school  children,  which  go  beyond  the 
Broomfield  amendment,  and  are  consist- 
ent with  It.  I  read  this  over^^'helming 
statement  of  position  by  my  constituents 
which  the  Congress  has  gone  in  support- 
ing our  efforts,  and  urge  you  to  consider 
as  an  endorsement  of  the  direction  in 


The  large  majority  of  my  constituents 
indicate  that  the  President  has  not  ap- 
pUed  wage-price  controls  effectively,  and 
they  have  not  succeeded  in  the  fight 
against  inflation.  Wages  have  been  held 
down,  it  is  true,  but  the  Nations  giant 
corporations   are   enjoying   a  spiral  ol 
record  high  profits,  while  interest  rates 
remain  at  an  aU-tlme  high,  and  soaring 
food   prices    continue   to   cut   into    the 
housewives'  market  basket.  In  short,  as  I 
stated  to  this  House  when  I  voted  against 
continuing  the  power  of  the  President  to 
impose  his  wage-price  freeze  orders,  they 
have  done  nothing  to  check  inflationary 
pressures  on  the  low-  and  middle- income 
wage  earner,  who  conUnues  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  mismanagement  of  the  economy. 
5    Do    vou    favor    a    general    amnesty    for 
young  men  who  left  the  country  or  went  to 
prison  rather  than  serve  in  Vietnam? 
Yee    2,950.  (21%);  no.  8371,  (73%)- 


While  I  do  not  presently  feel  that  the 
question  of  amnesty  should  be  considered 
by  this  Congress  under  any  circum- 
stances until  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  totaUy 
ended,  our  prisoners  are  all  returned 
safely  and  the  President,  who  has  the 
principal  responsibility  in  such  matters. 
makes  his  recommendations,  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  responding  to  my  questionnaire 
Se  in  agreement  with  what  I  tfUeve  to 
be  the  present  sentiment  of  this  house. 

6  DO  ^-ou  think  the  Federal  Govemmant 
should  substantially  increase  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  cost  of  educauon? 

Yes,  6.600.  (66   %):  no.  2.739.   (35'^c). 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  overwhelming 
.support  for  the  concept  of  more  Federal 
aid  toward  the  cost  of  education!  have 
sponsored  legislation  to  increase  the  Fed- 
eral Go-vemmenfs  contribution  to  local 
school  districts  from  the  present  7  per- 
cent to  a  total  of  35  percent  over  the  next 
r years.  I  think  this  step  is  vltei  if  we  axe 
to  guarantee  American  children  both 
quality  and  equality  in  education. 

7  Do  vou  favor  a  National  Health  Insur- 
ance  plaii  modeled  on  the  Social  3«;ur1ty 
System? 

Yes.  6.489.  (63%);  no.  3,856,  (37%). 
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As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Kennedy-Orif- 
flths  nationai  health  Insurance  plan.  I 
want  the  House  to  note  that  the  vtist  ma- 
jority of  my  constituents  believe  that 
such  a  plan  Is  necessary-  if  we  are  to 
giiarantee  the  American  people  adequate 
health  care  when  and  where  they  need  it, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  will  agree,  and  pass  this  needed 
legislation  before  the  end  of  this  session. 

8  Do  70U  approve  of  the  overall  record  of 
the  NlxQp  Administration? 

Tea.  4.542  (41%);  no.  8.472  (59%). 

In  regard  to  the  overall  record  of  the 
Nixon  administration.  I  agree  with  the 
majority  of  my  constituents  that  it  is  a 
poor  and  disappointing  record.  The 
President's  "secret  plan  "  to  end  the  war 
is  still  a  secret:  unemployment  and  in- 
flation remain  unchecked:  we  still  have 
no  answers  for  the  problems  of  health 
care,  education,  crime,  pollution  and  un- 
fair taxes. 

9  EK)  you  approve  of  the  present  United 
States  policy  in  Vietnam? 

Yes.  4.403   '42"  1:   no.  8.023   i58'^o). 

If  not.  what  course  of  action  do  you  sug- 
gest'  The  following  were  the  most  common 
suggestions    1 

a.  Immediate   withdrawal 2,683 

b.  Win  the  war  or  get  out 699 

C.  Secure  release  of  prisoners,  then  get 

out   _    839 

d.  Declare  total  war 181 

0.  Increase  the  bombing 166 

Thi.s  question  regarding  U.S.  policy  in 
Vietnam  was  asked  this  year  In  exactly 
the  same  form  as  I  a.sked  it  on  my  ques- 
tionnaire early  in  1968.  Those  who  indi- 
cated that  thJey  did  not  favor  the  then 
apparent  US.  policy  in  Vietnam  were  72 
percent  in  1968. 

10  What  do  you  think  are  the  three  most 
Important  problems  facing  our  nation  today? 

The  response  to  this  question  estab- 
lishes clearly  that  my  constituents  re- 
gard the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  question  of 
forced  busing,  and  the  state  of  the 
economy  as  the  most  important  prob- 
lems. I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  this 
analysis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  annual  questionnaire 
survey  is  most  valuable  to  me  in  getting 
the  "grassroots' '  opinion  of  my  constit- 
uents, and  I  am  most  pleased  to  share 
the  results  with  my  colleagues  here  in 
Congress. 


A.  E.  ALBERTONI,  LONGTIME  CALI- 
FORNIAN  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
FIREFIGHTER  UNION  OFPICL\L. 
ANNOUNCES  RETIREMENT 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAi-iroaMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1972 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  imminent  retirement  of  one  of 
my  constituents,  an  outstanding  labor 
union  official,  Albert  E.  Albertoni, 
secretary- treasurer  of  the  International 
Association  of  Fire  Fighters,  caps  a  dis- 
tinguished  career    in    unionism    which 
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began  in  my  district  some  42  years  ago. 
Mr.  Albertoni  has  served  foi  the  past  8 
years  here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as  secre- 
tary--treasurer  of  the  lAFT,  a  post  to 
which  he  was  elected  four  times  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  53 -year-old  Rre 
Fighters  Union,  which  has  local  affiliates 
in  all  the  States  of  the  Union  and  in  all 
the  Provinces  of  Canada. 

I  have  knowTi  Al  Albertoni  for  the 
past  25  years,  and  I  am  proud  of  his 
achievements  as  an  individual,  as  a 
firefighter,  as  a  veteran  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  and  as  an  official  of  one  of  the 
great  unions  of  the  AFL-CIO.  CLC. 

I    include    herewith    a    biographical 
statement   which  details   the  career   of 
this  distinguished  and  patriotic  citizen: 
Albeet  E.  Albertoni 

.Albert  E.  Albertoni.  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  International  Association  of  Plre  Fight- 
ers. AFL-CIO.  CLC.  slnc«  1964.  has  an- 
nounced his  retirement  and  his  Intention  to 
resume  residence  In  the  Oakland,  California. 
area. 

Elected  for  four  terms  as  lAFF  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  his  eight-year  tenure  spanned  a 
period  when  the  International  grew  some 
fifty  per  cent  In  membership  and  became  In- 
creasingly prominent  In  the  American  and 
Canadian  trade  union  movements.  During 
Albertonl's  stewardship,  the  International 
headquarters  greatly  Increased  Its  assistance 
and  services  to  their  local,  state  and  regional 
afBllates. 

Albertoni  has  been  active  In  Plre  Fighter 
Union  affairs  since  his  appointment  to  the 
Oakland,  California,  Fire  Department  on 
July.  1939.  WhUe  rising  to  the  rank  of  Cap- 
tain In  the  Fire  Department,  he  was  elected 
an  officer  of  the  Oakland  lAFF  Local  55.  of 
which  he  Is  now  a  life  member,  and  became 
prominent  in  Callfomla-wlde  union  affairs. 

For  12  years,  he  was  an  officer  of  the  Fed- 
erated Fire  Fighters  of  California,  serving  as 
Vice  President,  President,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Board,  and.  for  nearly  eight  years, 
as  the  organization's  Legislative  Representa- 
tive. His  ser\'lces  on  behalf  of  CaUfomla  Fire 
Fighters  were  commemorated  by  a  surprise 
testimonial  dinner  sponsored  for  him  by  the 
State  Association  last  year,  at  which  time 
the  California  State  Leglslattire  adopted  a 
Resolution  commending  him  for  his  out- 
standing contributions.  Several  other  states 
and  provinces  have  officially  recognized 
Albertonl's  leadership  and  achievements  In 
the  fields  of  fire  fighting  and  unionism  by 
bestowing  upon  him  honorary   cltU^nshlps. 

Before  his  election  as  lAFF  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Albertoni  served  for  four  years  as 
an  International  Vice  President  of  the  10th 
District,  which  Includes  the  states  of  Cali- 
fornia. Arizona.  Hawaii  and  New  Mexico. 

Albertonl's  union  career  actually  spanned 
42  years.  Including  nine  years  as  a  member 
of  the  Structural  Iron  Workers  Union  in 
Oakland  before  he  became  a  Fire  Fighter. 
During  four  years  in  the  Navy  In  World 
War  n.  Albertoni  rose  to  the  post  of  Officer 
In  Charge  of  Navy  Plre  Fighting  Schools. 
He  also  saw  duty  as  Fire  Marshal  at  the 
Guam  Naval  Operating  Base,  where  he  re- 
ceived four  commendations.  He  presently 
holds  the  rank  of  Commander,  USNR^R,  and 
is  an  active,  life  member  of  the  VPW. 

For  many  years,  he  represented  the  lAFP 
on  the  Board  of  the  AFL-CIO  Maritime 
Trades  Department.  He  also  is  a  member  of 
the  Nationai  Fire  CouncU  and  the  AFL-CIO 
Secretary -Treasurers'  Council.  In  March. 
1972.  President  NUon  appointed  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Vocational  Education, 
the  governing  body  of  the  Washington.  DC, 
Technicjil  Institute. 

Al  Albertoni  now  lives  with  his  wife,  Kaye, 
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In  Chevy  Chase.  Maryland.  After  his  retlt«. 
ment.  they  plan  to  do  extensive  traveltni 
and  then  return  to  their  native  Oaklatid, 
Callfomla.  for  mostly  rest  and  relaxaUoo;' 
however,  continuing  to  serve  his  Brothw 
Plre  Fighters  In  any  way  that  he  can. 


NORTH  VIETNAM'S  OFFENSIVE  WAS 
NOT  WORTH  THE  PRICE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  rtxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  many 
publications  In  the  United  States  lament 
the  fact  that  the  South  Vietnamese  have 
allegedly  shown  little  willingness  to  de- 
fend themselves,  the  real  fact  is  that  the 
military  offensive  of  the  North  Vietna- 
mese has  thus  far  failed  to  make  any  sig- 
nificant advances.  The  South  Vietnamese 
have  fought  bravely  and  have  shown  a 
courageous  commitment  to  protect  their 
country  from  aggression. 

Although  many  in  our  own  country 
seem  unaware  of  the  failure  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  succeed  in  defeating  our 
allies  in  the  field,  observers  abroad  have 
been  more  perceptive. 

The  German  newspaper,  Der  Tages- 
spiegel.  in  its  issue  of  June  10,  1972, 
states  thut: 

Assuming  North  Vietnam  thinks  !n  simi- 
lar military  terms  to  other,  less  aggressive, 
countries  General  Giap  ought  by  rlghtt 
rather  to  regret  having  launched  the  offen- 
sive two  months  apo  that  was  intended  to 
make  life  more  difficult  for  President  Nlxcm. 

Der  Tagesspiegel  makes  a  point  which, 
for  reasons  of  their  own,  antiwar  critics 
within  the  United  States  have  refused  to 
make.  That  is  the  fact  that: 

Following  tough  and  chequered  fighting 
the  resistance  of  the  South  Vietnamese  army, 
which  has  had  to  fight  without  U.S.  groujid 
support  for  the  first  time  ever,  has  not  been 
broken  after  all.  At  some  points  Saigon  hM 
even  regained  the  Initiative. 

Beyond  this,  many  Americans  fail  to 
understand  that  what  has  occurred  in 
recent  months  in  South  Vietnam  is  a  re- 
newed aggressive  offensive  by  the  North 
Vietnamese.  Here,  again,  Der  Tages- 
spiegel has  little  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing that  "Hanoi's  first  strike  attack"  was 
"not  occasioned  by  prior  moves  by  the 
other  side."  The  German  paper  declares 
clearly  that  "Hanoi  has  been  the  aggres- 
sor." 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  this 
important  and  thoughtful  analysis  of  re- 
cent events  in  South  Vietnam  and  place 
this  article  from  Der  Tagesspiegel  of 
June  10,  1972,  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
North  Vietnam's  Oitenstve  Was  Not 
Worth  the  Price 

Assuming  North  Vietnam  thinks  in  similar 
military  terms  'o  other,  '.ess  aggressive  coun- 
tries General  Giap  ought  by  rights  rather  to 
regret  having  launched  the  offensive  two 
months  ago  that  was  Intended  to  make  life 
more  difficult  for  President  Nixon  In  talking 
with  Moscow  and  Peking  and  to  shoot  South 
Vietnam  Into  a  state  In  which  It  was  ready 
to  be  taken  by  storm. 

Following   tough   and    chequered    ftghtlng 
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the  TtsistAuce  of  the  South  Vietnamese  army, 
-hlch  hafl  had  to  fight  without  US  ground 
niBPort  for  the  first  tHas  ever,  has  not  been 
broken  after  aU.  At  some  points  Saigon  has 
e»en  regained  the  Initiative. 

What  la  more,  the  non-stop  deployment  of 
OS  air  and  marine  support  against  Hanoi's 
conveutlonally  massed  ground  troops  has 
,;»ken  a  terrible  toll  In  terms  of  blood  shed. 

Tbe  targets  of  the  North  Vietnamese  offen- 
sive were  undoubtedly  further-reaching  yet 
80  far  the  contested  towns  of  Hu6,  Kontum 
&n(l  An  Loc  have  not  fallen  and  the  approach- 
iQff  rainy  season  will  put  an  end  to  further 
plans  for  major  military  operations.  Thus  far 
H&nol  hae  failed  to  score  a  crucial  success 
and  local  successes  have  been  offset  by  an 
unexpected  worsening  In  the  prevailing  In- 
Mmattonal  climate  as  far  as  North  Vietnam 
a  concerned. 

Hanoi's  first  strike  attack,  not  occasioned 
tw  prior  moves  by  the  other  side,  was  coun- 
tered by  President  Nixon  with  an  Intensifica- 
tion of  aerial  bombardment  to  a  degree  none 
of  his  predecessors  wotUd  have  dared  to  con- 
sider, a  degree  that  took  Hanoi  too  by  sur- 
prise In  a  US  Presidential  election  year. 

This  aerial  bombardment  Is  bringing  home 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  the  horrors  of  war, 
13  destroying  the  covmtry's  economy  and  In- 
lr»-«tructure  and  ought  to  bring  home  the 
message  that  It  Is  likely  to  prove  Impossible 
M  stage  a  military  take-over  of  South  Viet- 
nam once  the  Americans  are  out  of  the  pic- 
ture. 

Hanoi  officials  have  presumably  been  ex- 
pecting a  wave  of  protest  to  sweep  the  United 
SUtes  and  make  life  difficult  for  the  Presi- 
dent. This  has  not  been  the  case. 

It  was  too  apparent  that  Hanoi  has  been 
the  aggressor  and  that  President  Nixon  would 
liflve  been  only  too  happy  to  come  to  terms. 
This  time  at  least  there  could  be  little  doubt 
as  to  who  had  unleased  the  fury  of  warfare 
again  and  who  was  merely  fighting  back. 

Haiphong  harbour  is  still  mined  and  even 
the  protests  by  Peking  and  Moscow  have  de- 
clined In  voliime,  which  must  come  as  a  par- 
ticular disappointment  to  Hanoi. 

One  can  but  imagine  that  President  Nixon 
has  outlined  his  plans  for  a  neutral  South 
Vietnam  In  Peking  and  Moscow  In  such  a 
w»y  that  Hanoi's  military  campaign  has  as- 
sumed the  proportions  of  a  thorn  in  the 
aesh. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  LITIGATION 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  MASSACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1972 

tAs.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  had  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  the  House  Fisheries  and  Wildhfe 
Conservation  Subcommittee  in  support  of 
H.R.  8331  and  H.R.  49.  This  legislation 
introduced  by  Congressmen  Dingell  of 
Michigan  and  Karth  of  Minnesota  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  would  for  the 
Srst  time  grant  everj'  citizen  a  federally 
guaranteed  right  to  a  pollution-free  en- 
vironment and  access  to  the  Federal 
courts  to  protect  that  right. 

Legislation  similar  to  H.R.  8331  has 
t»een  passed  on  the  State  level  by  Michi- 
gan, Connecticut,  Mirmesota,  and  In- 
diana among  others,  and  bills  are  now 
pending  in  over  20  other  States. 

During  the  committee  hearings  on  H.R. 
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8331  there  was  much  interest  in  how  the 
act  has  been  made  use  of  in  Michigan. 
the  first  State  to  pass  such  a  law.  Thus. 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  an  arti- 
cle that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  July  7,  1972.  which  describes  a 
recent  air  pollution  suit  against  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  filed  under  the  Michigan  En- 
vironmental Protection  Act  of  1970.  This 
suit  represents  the  most  far-reaching 
environmental  protection  action  ever 
filed  in  Michigan. 
The  article  follows : 

FOKB  Is  CHAEGED  in  POLLtTTION  SUTT 

DETRorr.  July  6. — Pord  Motor  Co.  has  been 
charged  with  "obnoxious,  offensive,  damag- 
ing and  harmful"  air  pollution  of  heavily 
populated  metropolitan  Detroit  in  the  most 
far-reaching  environmental  protection  suit 
ever  filed  in  Michigan,  it  was  announced 
today. 

The  suit,  disclosed  by  the  Wayne  County 
Air  Pollution  Control  Division,  charged 
Ford's  giant  River  Rouge  complex  with  "at 
least  143"  violations  of  the  county's  pollu- 
tion control  regulations. 

The  River  Rouge  plant — one  of  the  largeet 
m  the  world — sprawls  over  1,200  acres  and 
Is  the  he€irt  of  heavily  popvilated.  heavily 
industrialized  downriver  Detroit. 

The  suit,  filed  in  Wayne  County  Circuit 
Court  under  Michigan's  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1970.  is  an  unprecedented 
action  by  local  officials  against  Ford,  the 
founder  of  the  Motor  City's  homegrown  In- 
dustry. 

Herbert  L.  Mlsch.  Ford  vice  president  for 
environmental  and  safety  matters,  said  the 
company  was  "surprised  and  shocked"  by 
the  suit.  He  accused  Wayne  County  of  dis- 
regarding Ford's  efforts  to  lick  pollution. 

Mlsch  said  Pord  has  spent  $25  million  on 
pollution  controls  at  Rouge  since  1963  and 
built  a  new  foundry  at  Flat  Rock.  Mich.,  to 
remove  the  alr-foullng  operation  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Morton  Sterling,  director  of  the  air  pxjllu- 
tion  agency,  said  the  court  action  was  taken 
against  Ford  because  "we've  been  seeing 
a  tightening  in  resistance"  in  the  company's 
willingness  to  solve  pollution  problems. 

"We  hope  that  Ford  will  start  to  listen 
better  now."  Sterling  said,  paraphrasing  the 
company's  advertising  slogan 

The  air  pollutants  from  the  Rouge,  the 
suit  charges,  are  "obnoxious,  offensive,  dam- 
aging and  harmful  .  and  the  source  of 
dirt  and  filth." 

The  suit  alleges  that  Ford's  control  sys- 
tems are  "either  inadequate,  unreliable,  or 
operated  or  maintained  by  the  company  in 
such  a  manner  to  be  inadequate  to  protect 
the  public  health,  safety  end  welfare." 

The  suit  charges  that  the  fallout  from 
Ford's  complex  exceeds  the  maximum  federal 
emission  standards  by  3.3  times  on  a  daily 
basts,  and  2.5  times  on  yearly  standards. 

Some  tests  show  that  dust  and  dirt  and 
corrosive  gas  levels  are  as  high  as  5.7  times 
the  permissible  level. 


CHANGES  PROPOSED  IN  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 
STANDARDS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\TB 

Monday,  July  17.  1972 

Mr.     STEIGER     of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Speaker,  a  disproportionate  number  of 
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comments  I  have  received  on  the 
WllUams-Steiger  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970  have  revolved 
around  the  standards  relating  to  the  ice 
in  drinking  water,  eating  areas,  change 
rooms,  and  toilet  facilities.  In  the 
March  9.  1972  Congressional  Record,  I 
shared  with  my  colleagues  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  Department  of  Labor 
outlining  up-coming  revisions  in  the 
standards.  Again  I  am  pleased  to  share 
a  summarj'  of  the  changes  proposed  by 
Assistant  Secretarj'  George  C.  Guenther 
in  the  Federal  Register  for  Saturday, 
July  15,1972: 

The  changes  proposed  are  summarized  aa 
follows : 

( 1 »  Clarifying  definitions  for  several  terms 
would  be  provided. 

( 2 )  False  floors,  platforms,  mats,  or  other 
dry  standliLg  places  or  appropriate  water- 
proof footgear  would  be  required  where  wet 
processes  are  tised. 

( 3 )  Where  vermin  are  detected  an  extermi- 
nation program  would  be  required. 

(4t  Drinking  water  would  be  required 
within  200  feet  of  regular  workplaces 

1 5)  A  requirement  of  the  sewage  dis- 
posal method  would  be  that  it  not  endanger 
the  health  of  employees. 

16)  Toilet  facilities  would  be  required 
wthln  300  feet  of  a  place  where  employees 
regtilarly  work. 

(7)  Cleansing  agents  would  be  required  to 
be  supplied  with  lavatories 

(8)  Warm  air  blower  would  be  recognized 
as  acceptable   dr>-lng  means   in   washrooms. 

( 9 )  The  ratio  of  showers  per  affected  em- 
ployees would  be  set.  The  actual  requirement 
to  have  showers  would  be  contained  In 
specific  standards  with  respect  to  em- 
ployees who  are  exposed  to  toxic  su'ostances 
and  physical  stresses.  These  standards  will 
be  established  at   a  future  time. 

(10)  If  employees  are  permitted  tc  bring 
lunches  Into  the  premises,  and  vermin  are 
a  problem,  then  a  sanitary  repository  for 
lunches  would  be  required 

(111  Specific  limitations  to  the  scope  of 
the  section  would  be  eliminated.  However, 
in  accordance  with  §  1910.267  the  a^jpUca- 
tlon  of  the  section  would  continue  to  be 
confined  to  nonagrlcultiiral  operations. 

(12)  Clean  Ice  woiUd  oe  permitted  m 
drinking  water.  The  present  .ANSI  1  Ameri- 
can National  Standards  Institute)  standard 
Z4.1  had  justification  for  prohibiting  ice  In 
drinking  water  when  the  original  standard 
was  established,  since  much  ice  was  then 
cut  from  rivers  and  lakes  Today  most  ice  is 
machine  made,  and  sanitation  in  Its  manu- 
facture is  practicable 

( 13 )  NonpKJtable  water  would  be  permitted 
for  cleaning  the  premises,  bathing  07  laun- 
dering provided  that  it  has  been  treated  so 
that  chemicals  or  organisms  harmful  to  em- 
ployees are  eliminated.  The  present  standard 
Is  too  restrictive  In  the  usee  of  nonpotable 
water.  In  many  places  the  availability  of 
potable  water  is  limited  and  the  use  of 
treated  nonpotable  water  for  cleaning  prem- 
ises or  washing  any  portion  of  person  or 
clothing  presents  no  health  problem 

(14)  The  requirement  for  adequate  waah- 
ing  facilities  In  or  adjacent  to  each  toilet 
room  would  be  changed  to  require  one  lava- 
tory for  each  toilet  facility  The  present  re- 
quirement for  adequate  washing  lacilltlee  is 
too  vague. 

(15)  All  provisions  relating  to  separate  fa- 
cilities based  on  sex  are  eliminated  Separate 
faclUtiee  for  each  sex  have  no  basis  in  sanita- 
tion standards. 

(16)  The  requirement  for  split  toilet  seats 
wotild  be  changed  to  apply  only  to  seats  in- 
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sUlled  or  replaced  after  the  effective  date  of 
thU  change .  _ 

( 17 1  The  number  of  lavatories  In  office  oc- 
cupanclee  wouid  be  reduced  to  the  number 
of  toilet  facilities  Not  all  ofBce  workers  need 
or  do  waah  at  Uie  end  of  the  working  day. 
The  number  of  lavatories  required  m  the 
pr«ient  stAndard  and  ANSI  Z4.1  is  baaed 
more  on  industrial  occupancies,  where  the 
lo«l  on  washing  facilities  is  Ukely  to  be 
heavier,  and  concentrated  at  specific  penoda 
of  the  working  day. 

il8»  The  preeent  language  regarding 
change  rooms  would  be  replaced  by  a  require- 
ment to  have  change  rooms  nnly  when  em- 
ployees are  required  to  wear  protective  cloth- 
ing' pursuant  to  standards  Issued  under  this 
Part  relating  to  exposure  to  torlc  materials 
separate  storage  facilities  both  for  each 
employee  and  for  street  and  work  clothing) 
would'  be  required.  The  present  standard  Is 
vague,  speaking  of  ■practice"  and  'necessity 
for  reasons  of  "excessive  dirt,  heat,  vapors, 
moisture  " 

(191  The  specific  area  reqiUrement  for 
lunchrooms  required  on  account  of  toxic  ma- 
terials exposures  or  potential  expoeurea  in 
work  areas  would  be  deleted  It  appears  that 
the  specification  of  a  precise  number  of 
square  feet  -s  not  relevant. 

Written  data,  views,  and  arguments  con- 
cerning the  proposal  may  be  mailed  to  the 
OfBce  of  Standards,  Room  305.  400  Plrst 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC  20210.  within  30 
days  after  the  publication  of  this  notice  In 
the  PiDERAL  Register  The  data,  views,  and 
arguments  will  be  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion and  copying  at  the  Office  of  Standards 
at  the  above  address. 


HONOR.\RY  DEGREE  AWARDED  BY 
ST       MARY'S      COLLEGE,      NOTRE 

DAME,      IND.,      TO      HON.      JTJLLA 
BUTLER  HANSEN 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OP    INDIANA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1972 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
most  pleased  to  be  present  on  May  20. 
1972,  at  the  125th  annual  commencement 
of  St.  Mary's  College,  Notre  Dame,  Ind., 
at  which  time  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Julia  Butler 
Hansen,  was  awarded  by  St.  Mary's 
CoUege  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws, 
honoris  causa, 

Mr.  Speaker,  her  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  aware  of 
the  outstanding  achievements  of  Mrs. 
Hansen 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  citation 
that  accompanied  the  honorar\'  degree 
to  which  I  have  just  referred  sets  forth 
in  greater  detail  the  record  of  public 
service  of  Mrs.  Hansen,  and  I.  therefore, 
insert  that  citation  at  this  point  in  the 

Record : 

JfLiA    Butler    Hansen 

Pioneering  l.s  the  legacy  of  Julia  Butler 
Hansen.  United  States  Congresswoman  for 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of  the  State 
of  Washington  Born  In  Portland,  Oregon,  of 
parents  who  had  settled  in  the  Washington 
Territory  in  1877,  Julia  Butler  Hansen  has 
literally  paved  the  way  for  women's  rights 
through  the  scores  of  elective  positions  she 
has  held  In  the  thlrty-flve  years  that  she  has 
dedicated  to  public  service.  Countless  public 
tributes  and  awards  have  been  bestowed  on 
her  for  the  high  standards  and  effective  re- 
sults   she    has    accomplished    through    the 
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courage,  perseverance,  kno-wledge  and  lead- 
ership she  has  brought  to  high  policy-mak- 
ing positions  ,_  X.  . 
As  early  as  1937,  Mrs.  Hansen  was  the  first 
woman  to  be  elected  to  the  Cathlamet  City 
Council,  Cathlamet,  Washington,  an  ofBce 
which  she  held  for  eight  years.  In  1939.  she 
was  elected  to  the  Washington  State  House 
of  Representatives,  serving  continuously 
until  November  9,  1960.  She  was  the  first 
woman  to  be  elected  Speaker  Pro  Tem  of  the 
Washington  State  House  of  Representatives, 
serving  In  that  capacity  from  1955  to  1960. 
During  this  period  ste  also  chaired  the  im- 
portant State  Education  Committee.  Prom 
1949  to  1960.  she  served  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  Roads  and  Bridges  Conunlttee  of  the 
Washington  State  House  of  Representatives, 
the  first  woman  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  to  serve  in  such  a  position.  While  In 
the  state  legislature,  she  also  chaired  for  ten 
years  the  Western  Interstate  Committee  on 
Highway  Policy  Problems  for  eleven  western 
states. 

Ill  1960,  Mrs.  Hansen  was  elected  to  the 
86th  Congress  of  the  United  States  aiid  has 
t)©en  re-elected  each  succeeding  Congress. 
.\s  Chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Sub-committee  on  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies,  she  is  the  first  woman  to  act  in  this 
capacity  In  the  House  or  In  the  Senate  and 
Is  also  the  first  woman  Democratic  member 
in  the  history  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mrs.  Hansen's  work  has  been  notable  par- 
ticularly for  her  dedication  to  environmen- 
tal protection.  She  has  pioneered  in  ecologi- 
cal planning  and  resource  and  energy  man- 
agement. She  has  received  public  acknowl- 
edgment for  her  work  in  historic  preserva- 
tion, for  expanding  and  improving  Indian 
health  and  education  programs,  and  for  ad- 
vancing the  Arts  and  Humanities, 

In  recognition  of  her  exemplification  of 
the  challenging  new  role  of  women  In  today's 
society,  through  her  outstanding  and  varied 
achievements  as  a  wife  and  mother,  as  a 
legislator,  and  as  an  author  who  has  written 
manv  articles  and  periodicals  as  well  as  a 
prize-winning  historical  Juvenile  novel.  Saint 
Mary's  College  takes  pride  In  bestowing  upon 
Julia  Butler  Hansen.  thU  gentlewoman  and 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Washington, 
the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  honoris  causa. 


July  17,  1972 


HARRY  J,  KELLER 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  17,  1972 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh  and  the  county  of  Allegheny 
in  Permsylvanla  recently  lost  a  man  who 
exemplified  the  highest  standards  and 
traditions  of  a  profession  which  demands 
courage  and  character  above  and  beyond 
the  normal  csill  of  duty. 

The  death  of  Harry  J.  Keller  on  June 
1 1  will  be  felt  not  only  by  his  family  and 
many  friends  but  by  his  contemporaries 
and  comrades  across  the  Nation,  for 
"Chief"  Keller  was  a  firemen's  fireman. 
He  was  a  man  who  ranked  at  the  top  of 
his  chosen  field  and  whose  career  dated 
back  to  boyhood  days.  Most  of  us.  I  sup- 
pose, wanted  to  be  firemen  at  one  time 
in  our  yoimg  lives  but  it  is  a  desire  that 
fades  and  disappears  vrtth  time.  Not  so 
with  "Chief"  Keller. 

He  used  to  say  proudly: 

I  always  wanted  to  be  a  fireman  never 

wanted    to    do    anything   else.    Although    I 


couldn't  Join  a  fire  company  until  I  was  ai, 
I've  been  chasing  fires  from  the  time  I  learned 
to  walk  I  can  remember  riding  on  a  hon* 
to  a  fire  when  I  was  young.  That's  when  the 
engines  were  horse  drawn.  My  father  wu  a 
fireman  at  that  time.  He  was  assistant  engl- 
neer  on  the  fire  engine.  It  was  his  job  to 
stoke  the  boiler  on  the  way  to  the  fire. 

Haary  Keller  never  strayed  far  from 
that  earlv  desire.  He  launched  a  35-year 
career  with  the  Pittsburgh  Bureau  of  Plre 
on  January'  2.  1936.  a  career  interrupted 
only  by  military  senice  during  World 
War  II  and  by  his  retirement  in  late  1970. 
During  his  tour  of  duty  with  the  Navy, 
Chief  Keller  served  as  a  crash  firefighter 
at  the  Brooklyn  Naval  Shipyard  and 
later  as  an  instructor  at  Bainbrtdge.  Md. 
He  returned  to  the  fire  department  in 
1946  and  was  promoted  to  captain  later 
in  the  year.  In  1950,  he  was  named  bat- 
talion chief  and  in  1966  he  became  fire 
chief,  a  position  he  held  until  his  retire- 
ment. 

A  few  months  after  leaving  the  Pitts- 
burgh Fire  Bureau,  Chief  Keller  was 
picked  by  the  Allegheny  County  Commis- 
sioners to  head  a  new  multimillion-dol- 
lar county  fire  academy  which  would 
serve  as  a  moded  to  the  Nation.  Their 
choice  was  an  excellent  one  and  Chief 
Keller,  who  had  conducted  fire  schools 
for  thousands  of  volunteer  firemen  over 
a  score  of  years,  termed  his  new  job  the 
fulfillment  'of  a  26 -year  dream  for  me 
to  have  a  permanent  fire  school  for  the 
teacMng  of  modem  flrefighting  tech- 
niques under  actual  fire  conditions." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  in  the  Recosb 
the  formal  resolution  adopted  by  the  Al- 
legheny County  Commissioners  honor- 
ing Harry  Keller  for  his  many  accom- 
plishments over  the  past  years  and 
joining  with  the  citizens  of  the  county 
in  mourning  his  passing: 
Resolution 
Whereas,  the  untimely  passing  of  Al- 
legheny County  Plre  Training  Academy  Di- 
rector Harry  J.  Keller  has  left  our  community 
bereft  of  a  citizen  with  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career:  and 

Whereas,  dtirtng  his  more  than  36  years  as 
a  firefighter  in  Pittsburgh  and  in  Allegheny 
Coimty  he  exemplified  the  highest  traditions 
of  a  dedicated  and  selfless  profession;  and 

Whereas,  he  Joined  the  Pittsburgh  Bureau 
of  Plre  on  January  2,  1936  and  rose  to  be- 
come City  Plre  Chief,  a  post  from  which  he 
came  to  become  the  first  director  of  the 
county's  new  Fire  Training  Academy;  and 

Whereas.  Director  Keller  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  served  as  an  Instructor  for 
annual  fire  training  schools  In  North  and 
South  Parks  where  thousands  of  firemen 
throughout  the  County  received  life-saving 
training;  and 

Whereas.  "Chief  Keller"  as  he  was  affec- 
tionately knowTi  to  thousands  of  persons, 
was  summoned  to  address  firemen's  semi- 
nars throughout  the  United  States  because 
of  his  vast  knowledge  of  flrefighting:  and 
Whereas,  he  always  concerned  himself  with 
the  cause  of  fire  prevention,  working  tire- 
lessly with  all  firemen's  organizations  in  the 
countv;  and 

Whereas,  his  dedication  to  his  profession 
serves  as  an  example  of  public  service  M 
which  all  could  aspire. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  thl3 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Allegheny  County 
does  hereby  Join  with  the  citizens  of  the 
county  and  the  many  friends  of  Harry  J- 
Keller  In  mourning  his  passing  and  expreM- 
ing  condolences  to  the  surviving  members  of 
his  family. 
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nRUG  DEPENDENCE  TREATMENT 
"  CENTER 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATA^ES 

AfOTiday.  July  n.  1972 
Mr  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
T  visited  the  Drug  Dependence  Treatment 
rpnteTof  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Ktal  at  University  and  Woodland 
AJ^nues'in  my  city.  Philadelphia. 

This  clinic,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Charles  P  O'Brien,  is  the  type  of  facility 
which  must  be  available  to  every  addict 
T^  are  going  to  solve  the  problern  of 
drug  addiction  in  our  country  It  offers 
^addict  treatment  on  an  individual 
Ws  NO  man  is  forced  into  one  type  of 
treatment  just  because  that  is  what  is 
a^-ailable  at  the  clinic.  This  center  offers 
the  addict  the  program  which  is  most 
Se\Tu>  help  cure  him  of  his  addiction. 
Unfori:unately.  this  center  cannot  come 
close  to  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
vtWns  in  Philadelphia.  At  least  one 
more  clinic  and  possibly  more  are  needed 

'^'^ese'^^terans  are  addicts  today  be- 
cause thev  were  sent  by  their  country 
mto  a  situation  where  drugs  were  cheap 
Sid  readily  available  and  the  social  cli- 
mate put  great  pressures  on  each  man  to 
pTt^eriment  with  drugs. 
'Si  clinic  in  Philadelphia  should  be 
used  as  a  model  for  similar  ^ aciUties  all 
over  the  Nation.  It  is  an  excellent  ex- 
Zlle  of  what  must  be  done  to  help  men 
S^ome  incapacitated  while  serving 

nftr\7me  I  enter  into  the  Recoki, 
a  description  of  the  drug  treatment  pro- 
grum  a"  the  VA  hospital  In  Philadelphia: 

PKILAJJKLPHIA  VA  DKUO   DEPENDENCE 
TREATMENT    CENTER 

This  program  was  begun  In  July  1971  and 
tra™fe^^to  its  present  quarters  In  Novem- 
ber 1971  The  currently  active  treatment  op- 
tions are  1-lnpatlent  detoxification  using 
me?^a^ne,  2-i^utpatlent  detoxification  us - 
^g  methadone,  3-long-term  therapeutic 
rommunitv  at  the  nearby  CoatesviUe  VAH 


community  at  the  nearby 
4_day-hospltalLzatlon  with  intensive  group 
therapy,  family  therapy,  psychodrama  and 
vocational  counseling  and  either  no  medlca- 
non  or  onlv  tranquilizers  or  anti-depressant 
medication".  5_short-term  methadone  main- 
tenance in  combination  with  partial  day- 
hosplUllzatlon  and  Intensive  counselling  sup- 
port. 6-long-term  high-dose  methadone 
maintenance  obtained  through  the  Phlla. 
General  Hospital  Methadone  Maintenance 
Program  located  across  the  street  from  the 
DDTC  and  7— a  graduate  program  con- 
slstlrg  of  group  therapy  and  counseling  on 
evenings  and  Saturdays  for  individuals  who 
have  already  obtained  jobs.  Treatment  op- 
tions planned  but  not  in  actual  operation 
at  this  time  include  an  experimental  therapy 
program  consisting  of  formal  behavior 
therapy  and  the  use  of  non-narcotic  block- 
ing agents  such  as  cyclozazine. 

Patients  are  evaluated  at  the  time  of  ad- 
mission and  a  treatment  option  Is  selected. 
Patients  are  generally  admitted  for  detoxifica- 
tion Ten  beds  are  set  aside  for  detoxification 
at  the  Phlla.  VAH.  Patients  may  also  be 
transferred  to  the  detoxification  unit  at 
Coatesvllle  VAH.  Only  rarely  are  patients 
put  directly  on  long-term  methadone  main- 
tenance without  first  a  trial  on  another 
treatment  method.  During  the  inpatient 
detoxification,    evaluation    is   continued    by 
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means  of  interviews  with  counselor.,  psy- 
chiatrist* and  group  tiiwapy  session*.  With 
occasional  patients.  p»ychologlcal  t*»tlng  is 
used  The  patlena  considered  appropriate 
for  long-term  inpaUent  therapeutic  com- 
munity are  discussed  with  the  staff  at  the 
CoatesvUle  Reixab-  Unit  and  then  sent  to 
CaatesvUle  for  evaluation  by  the  patient- 
staff  commltt^  there.  Patients  admitted  to 
either  the  CoatesvUle  Detoxification  Unit  or 
the  CoatesviUe  Rehab.  Unit  are  given  foUow- 
up  outpatient  care   at  the  Phlla.  VA   Drug 

Center.  ,,      ,    ,. 

Following  discharge  from  an  inpatient  ae- 
toxlflcailon  patients  are  seen  In  the  day 
treatment  center  usually  dally  at  first.  U- 
Jorts  are  made  to  place  the  patients  in  a 
vocational  training  program  or  in  a  suitable 
job  Currently  a  teacher  conducts  courses 
and  QED  testing  In  the  center.  A  pre-voca- 
tlonal  training  course  is  also  beUig  started 
in  the  day-hospital  Progress  after  hospital- 
ization is  monitored  by  urine  testing  as  we,, 
as  by  frequent  interviews.  Family  therapy 
is  heavily  emphasized.  As  can  be  expected 
there  is  a  high  relapse  rate  and  repealed 
detoxlficatlons  are  permitted.  Selected 
pa.tlents  are  given  repeated  detoxlficatlons 
on  an  outpatient  basis  using  methadone 
and  monitored  by  urine  testing.  Occasion- 
ally patients  who  come  m  initlaUy  and  are 
already  engaged  In  a  job  will  be  detoxified  on 
an  outpatient  basis  so  that  they  do  not  have 
to  stop  work. 

If  repeated  attempts  at  -clean'  treatment 
fall  the  patient  is  then  considered  for  meth- 
adone maintenance.  Short-term  relatively 
low  dose  methadone  maintenance  (approxi- 
mately 6  months  and  approximately  40  to 
80  mg)  Is  conducted  as  part  of  the  day 
treatment  center.  Patients  selected  for  long- 
term  high  dose  methadone  maintenance  are 
treated  on  a  contract  basis  at  Phlla.  General 
Hospital  and  are  seen  less  frequently  at  the 
VA  Hospital. 

Research  activity  Is  given  a  high  priority 
in  this  treatment  program.  Currently  work 
is  underway  on  a  follow-up  program  of  the 
first  500  patients  who  presented  themselves 
for  treatment  at  this  center.  Efforts  wUl  be 
made  to  follow  up  not  only  those  patients 
who  remain  for  some  form  of  treatment  but 
also  those  who  dropped  out  after  the  initial 
contacts.  Double  blind  controlled  studies 
of  methadone  maintenance  are  also  under 
way.  Attempts  to  demonstrate  the  condi- 
tioned abstinence  syndrome  in  post-detox 
patients  are  also  In  progress  and  it  is  anti- 
cipated that  behavior  thera^jy  and  work  with 
non-n&r«otlc  agents  will  also  begin  shortly. 
Basic  reeearch  Is  being  conducted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  VA  stafT  who  hold  Joint  appoint- 
ments at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
These  studies  Include  the  phenomenon  of 
tolerance  as  manlfiested  in  the  Isolated  rat 
brain  preparation  and  the  effects  of  metha- 
done and  morphine  on  h>-pothalamic  func- 
tion In  rats  and  monkeys. 


NECESSITY  FOR  NATIONAL 
PRESIDENTIAL  PRIMARY 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or    GEOKCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1972 


Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
con\-enUon  reinforces  my  beUef  con- 
cerning the  desirability,  and  now  the 
necessity,  for  a  national  Presidential 
primary.  As  a  first -time  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in 
Miami  last  week.  I  saw  the  enormous 
complexities  of  housing,  security,  and 
communications— and  the  process  as  it 
has  come  to  be  is  something  less  than 
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democratic.  I  know  personally  that 
many  delegates  who  attended  the  con- 
vention were  not  represenutive  of  the 
area  from  which  they  came. 

m  April  of  1971.  Mr,  WiUiam  H.  Ger- 
lach  an  associate  professor  oi  political 
science  at  Columb'as  CoUege,  Columbi^. 
Ga  develc«)ed  a  consiituUoiial  amend- 
ment which  suggests  a  national  primary 
lor  the  election  of  the  President  ^d 
Vice  President  of  the  Umted  Stat«s.  His 
thoughtful  proposal  includes  a  provi- 
sion for  a  national  Presidential  primary 
and  commends  itself  to  our  careful  study 
in  moving  toward  an  improved  method 
for  filling  the  highest  offices  in  the  land. 

Professor  Gerlachs  proposal  reads ; 

OBJECTIVES  OF  THIS  SUGGESTED  CONSTrTTTlON- 
AL  AMENI>MENT 

1  To  compromise  between  the  proponents 
and  opponents  of  election  of  the  President 
bv    popular   vote. 

'2   To  compromise  between  the  proponents 
and  opponents  of  unrestricted  grants  in  aid 

to   the   States.  ^....^ 

3  To  abolish  the  possibilities  of  fraud 
and  the  effect  on  voting  behavior  from  news 
releases  and  projections  by  the  mass  media 
as  presidential  elections  move  westward 

4  To  return  the  office  of  Vice-President 
to  the  status  the  constitutional  convention 
Intended  it  should  have. 

5.  To  increase  the  probabilities  of  electing 
Presidents  bv  a  majority 

6  To  decrease  the  probabilities  of  all  can- 
didates faUlng  to  win  a  majority  of  electoral 
votes. 

1  For  the  ptirposea  of  thlfl  amendment 
only  the  word  "State"  Includes  the  Dis- 
trict' of  Columbia.  "Party"  means  political 
partv,  "Party  members"  are  those  qualified 
voters  of  State  who  are  identified  with  a 
party  on  the  voter  registry  of  a  State 

Tlila  avoids  repetition  of  the  phase  "a 
State  or  the  District  of  Columbia  ■  It  pro- 
vides for  closed  primaries  to  prevent  'party 
raiding,"  which  can  deny  the  electorate  of 
Its  right  to  choose  from  among  the  best 
candidates  that  all  parties  can  offer 

2.  In  each  year  Immediately  preceding  a 
year  in  which  "a  President's  term  expires,  on 
days  to  be  determined  by  the  Congress, 
pr^ldentlal  primary  elections  and  presi- 
dential general  elections  will  be  held.  The 
Congress  shaU  determine  the  voting  hours 
by  local  time  In  all  time  zones,  providing 
for  all  polls  in  the  United  States  ;o  open 
and  close  simultaneously.  The  Congress  shall 
determine  the  maximum  compensations  and 
rentals  to  be  paid  to  conduct  presidential 
primarv  elections,  presidential  general  elec- 
tions, and  all  other  primary  and  general 
elections  for  the  nomination  and  election 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate,  Including  special  elections 
when  vacancies  occur;  and  the  United  States 
shall  reimburse  each  State  for  all  expendi- 
tures incident  to  conduct  mg  any  such  elec- 
tion, exclusive  of  the  cost  of  capital  invest- 
ments, although  candidates  fcr  other  offices 
may  be  nominated  and  elected  at  any  such 
election 

If  States  schedule  all  elections  concur- 
rently with  those  named,  they  will  be  re- 
lieved of  all  election  expenses  now  borne 
by  them.  Each  State  will  know  how  much 
money  will  be  freed  for  general  unrestricted 
use.  The  need  for  grants  m  aid  will  be  less 
crucial.  The  uncertainties  of  new  Congresses 
reducing  appropriations  for  grants  and  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  States  are  using  grants 
for  other  purposes  than  the  national  general 
welfare  wiU  be  eliminated  Equality  in  aid 
will  exist  because  election  expenses  are  In 
ratio  to  popiUation.  There  wiU  be  no  Justi- 
fication for  high  filing  fees  which  limit  can- 
didacies to  the  affluent.  The  fact  that  ex- 
penses  may   now   be  paid   by   counties  and 
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municipalities  Is  Irrelevant.  They  are  agencies 
of  the  States  and  It  la  mostly  for  their  needs 
that  the  States  seek  grants.  The  State  prob- 
lem -It  making  equitable  allocations  to  Its 
subdivisions  would  also  be  solved. 

Capital  Investments  are  excluded  to  pre- 
vent States  from  periodically  purchasing  new 
voting  machines  or  expensive  computer  sys- 
tems at  national  expense  Control  of  voting 
hours  win  decrease  the  posslblUtv  of  fraud 
and  influence  on  voting  behavior  from  the 
news  releases  and  projections  of  the  mass 
media  as  presidential  elections  move  west- 
ward. 

3.  Any  person  constitutionally  qualified  to 
be  elected  President  may  become  a  candidate 
for  a  party  s  nomination  for  President  by 
filing,  in  each  of  any  combination  of  States 
which  together  have  a  majority  of  the  total 
electoral  vote  of  the  United  States,  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  himself  and  by  a  number,  to 
be  determined  by  the  Congress,  of  that 
party  s  members  in  the  State  The  names  of 
persons  s*-)  qualifying  shall  appear  on  the 
ballots  of  the  presidential  primary  election 
In  all  States  as  candidates  for  ihe  nomina- 
tions of  *uch   parties  for  President. 

The  signature  of  candidates  Is  required  to 
prevent  groups  from  qualifying  candidates 
without  their  consent.  Petitions  are  to  be 
filed  in  the  States  because  the  States  -.vUl 
have  the  voter  registry  lists  to  validate  signa- 
tures. Validation  expenses  would  be  reim- 
bursable as  expeitaes  Incident  to  the  election. 
The  requirement  for  voters'  signatures  is 
mmimal  and  -.vlU  be  no  problem  for  recog- 
nized candidates.  It  will  hamper  publicity 
aeelcers  who  attempt  to  use  elections  iis  a  ve- 
hicle. Serious  candidates  can  concentrate  In 
areas  of  strength.  If  urban-oriented,  they 
can  91e  petitions  In  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  largely  populated  States.  If  rural-ori- 
ented, they  can  file  petitions  in  more  States 
with  smaller  populations. 

4.  In  presidential  primary  elections,  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  qualified  to  vote 
in  any  State  election,  shall  be  qualified  to 
vote  in  that  State  for  two  candidates  for  his 
party's  nomination  for  president.  The  candi- 
date in  each  party  receiving  the  plurality  of 
the  total  vote  cast  for  each  party's  nomina- 
tion shall  be  tliat  party's  nominee  for  presi- 
dent. The  candidate  in  each  party  receiving 
the  second  hik,'hest  number  of  votes  shall  be 
that  party's  nominee  for  vice-president,  and 
shall  become  the  party's  nominee  for  presi- 
dent If  the  presidential  nominee  dies  or  with- 
draws before  the  date  of  the  presidential 
general  election.  The  candidate  m  each  party 
receiving  the  third  highest  number  of  votes 
shall  become  that  party's  nominee  for  vice- 
president  If  the  vice-presidentlal  nominee 
dies,  withdraws,  or  succeeds  to  the  presiden- 
tial uumination  before  the  date  of  the  presi- 
dential »;eneral  election.  Additional  substitu- 
tions for  party  nominations  made  necessary 
by  other  deaths  or  withdrawals  shall  be  made 
by  parties  as  Congress  shall  provide 

The  nomination  of  candidates  by  popular 
vote  IS  more  likely  to  be  accepted  by  States 
than  the  forfeiture  of  the  electoral  power 
they  now  hold  with  electoral  votes.  It  cer- 
tainly gives  the  people  a  louder  voice  than 
they  now  have  Voting  for  two  candidates  Is 
a  return  to  the  original  Constitution  which 
provided  in  Article  II  that  ■.  The  electors 
shall  vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons  ifor 

President)  "    This    amendment    makes 

every  voter  an  elector  In  the  primary.  The 
nominees  for  both  offices  will  be  persons  who 
party  members  believe  are  qualified  for  the 
Presidency.  It  embodies  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton's thought  when  he  wrote  in  Federalist 
Essay  No.  68:  '.  .  .  as  the  Vice-President  may 
occasloniy  become  a  substitute  for  the  Presi- 
dent, In  the  supreme  executive  magistracy, 
all  the  reasons  which  recommend  the  mode 
of  election  prescribed  for  the  one  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  other."  Such  suhrtltutlons 
have  been  more  than  "occasional"  and  the 
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36th  amendment  Increases  the  possibility  of 
their  frequency.  Vice-Presidents  have  com- 
pleted terms  of  8  of  the  31  men  who  have 
been  elected  President.  That  Is  more  than 
25 '^r.  Since  1900,  In  18  presidential  elections, 
29  men  have  had  major  party  vtce-preslden- 
tlal  nominations.  Only  five  of  them,  and 
some  of  those  may  be  doubted,  were  serious 
contenders  for  the  presidential  nomination 
at  the  convention  that  nominated  them. 
They  were  Gamer.  Brlcker.  Warren,  Kefauver. 
and  Johnson.  The  constitutional  convention 
rejected  the  proposal  that  the  Congress  elect 
the  President  because  the  concept  of  sepa- 
ration of  powers  demanded  that  he  not  be 
subservient  to  the  Congress.  The  same  con- 
cept demands  that  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate  not  be  subservient  to  the  President. 
It  win  be  argued  that  parties  will  have  two 
candidates  with  different  political  philoso- 
phies. It  is  more  likely  that  each  voter  will 
vote  for  two  candidates  with  similar  philoso- 
phies. How  many  Republicans  entitled  to  two 
votes  In  a  primary  In  1964  would  have  voted 
for  Rockefeller  and  Goldwater?  How  many 
Democrates  entitled  to  two  votes  In  a  1960 
primary  would  have  voted  for  both  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  for  President? 

5.  In  presidential  general  elections,  every 
citizen  of  the  umted  States,  qualified  to  vote 
in  any  election  In  a  State  shall  be  qualified 
to  vote  In  that  State  for  one  candidate  for 
President  and  for  one  candidate  for  Vice- 
President,  from  among  the  nominees  of  all 
political  parties  whose  candidates  for  nomi- 
nation received  no  less  than  ten  percent  of 
the  total  vote  cast  for  all  candidates  for 
nominations  in  the  presidential  primary  elec- 
tion in  each  of  any  combination  of  States 
which  together  have  a  majority  of  the  total 
electoral  vote  of  the  United  States.  Nominees 
for  the  office  of  President  and  Vice-President 
respectU'ely  who  receive  a  plurality  of  the 
total  vote  in  any  State  shall  receive  the  total 
electoral  vote  of  that  State. 

It  will  be  easy  for  any  party  with  a  na- 
tional appeal  to  qualify  Its  candidates  for 
the  ballots  of  the  Presidential  General  Ejec- 
tion. It  will  be  more  difficult  for  Ideological 
and  regional  parties.  Such  parties  will  not  be 
discriminated  against.  All  parties  have  equal 
opportunity,  with  the  very  small  require- 
ment of  polling  approximately  5%  of  the 
popular  vote  distributed  In  a  way  that  Indi- 
cates some  national  appeal,  to  qualify  their 
candidates  for  the  ballots  in  the  Presidential 
General  Election.  The  people  are  given  the 
opportvmlty  to  reject  the  ideological  and  re- 
gional parties  by  denying  the  vote  distribu- 
tion that  would  Indicate  a  national  appeal. 
The  possibility  of  electing  a  President  by  a 
majority  Is  Increased.  The  danger  of  crises 
from  elections  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Is  decreased.  Voting  by  electors  Is  abol- 
ished but  electoral  votes  are  retained. 

6.  Each  State  shall  have  the  number  elec- 
toral votes  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
State  may  be  entitled  In  Congress.  The  EMs- 
trlct  of  Columbia  shall  have  the  same  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes  as  the  State  with  the 
least  number. 

This  makes  no  cheoige  In  the  status  quo 
In  the  foreseeable  future. 

7.  Nominees  for  the  Office  of  President  and 
Vice-President  respectively  who  receive  a  ma- 
jority of  the  total  of  electoral  votee  shall 
be  the  President  and  Vice-President.  II  no 
nominee  for  President  have  such  majority. 
the  House  of  Representatives,  immediately 
following  Its  organization  In  the  January 
next  following  the  Presidential  general  elec- 
tion, by  ballot  will  ohoose  the  President 
from  among  the  nominees,  not  exceeding 
three,  having  the  highest  number  of  electoral 
votes.  But  in  choosing  the  President,  the 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  State,  the  Repreeen- 
tatlon  from  each  State  having  one  vote:  a 
quortim  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a 
member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the 
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states  and  a  majority  of  all  States  shaU  bs 
necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  PrMl- 
dent.  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  d*. 
volve  upon  it.  before  the  20th  day  of  that 
month,  then  the  Vice-President  shall  be 
the  President.  If  no  nominee  for  Vloe-Pr««i. 
dent  have  such  majority,  the  Senate,  la- 
mediately  following  Its  organization  in  the 
January  next  foUo'wlng  the  Presidential  gen- 
eral election,  by  ballot  will  choose  the  Vice- 
President  from  among  the  nominees,  not  ex- 
ceedlng  two,  having  the  highest  number  ot 
electoral  votes.  A  quorum  for  this  purpow 
shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  .shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

The  only  change  made  here  is  the  impo- 
sition of  a  time  limit  on  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent. It  is  possible  under  the  12th  cmieod- 
ment,  as  am,ended  by  the  aoth  amendment 
for  the  EU>ase  to  elect  a  President  at  any- 
time In  a  four  year  period  to  replace  a  Vloe- 
Presldent  who  Is  "acting"  as  I^resldent  and 
whenever  the  House  was  in  session  he  would 
never  know  how  long  he  would  so  act. 

8.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  put 
this  article  in  effect  by  appropriate  leglala- 
tlon. 


AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 
BICENTENNIAL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  plans 
for  the  1976  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial observance  are  proceeding  In 
all  parts  of  the  Nation.  The  following 
article,  written  by  Donald  V.  Lowe  of 
Davenport,  Iowa,  describes  the  goals  and 
purposes  of  the  observance. 

Mr.  Lowe  is  a  member  of  the  Scott 
County  Bicentennial  Commission  in  con- 
junction with  the  national  commission. 
He  is  also  the  research  and  heritage 
chairman-designate  for  the  bicenten- 
nial's Black  Hawk  region  which  will  in- 
clude coimties  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  when 
it  is  organized. 

The  article  follows : 
[From   the   Times- Democrat,   July    1.    1972] 
Revolution  Bicentennul 

(Editor's  Note. — The  following  on  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  observ- 
ance scheduled  for  1976  Is  by  Donald  V.  Lowe, 
Davenport.  A  retired  teacher,  he  Is  a  member 
of  the  Scott  County  Bicentennial  Commission 
In  conjunction  with  the  national  commission 
and  Is  the  research  and  heritage  chairman- 
designate  for  the  bicentennial's  Black  Hawk 
region  which  will  Include  counties  in  low* 
and  Illinois  when  it  Is  organized.  Lowe  taught 
25  years  In  the  Davenport  school  system  and 
six  years  at  Palmer  Junior  College.  Davenport. 
His  special  subject  !s  American  history  and 
one  of  his  special  Interests  Is  Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  received  a  bachelor's  degree  at 
Northern  DUnols  University.  DeKalb.  He  has 
received  two  master  of  arts  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Iowa — In  American  history  and 
secondary  education.  Lowe  stresses  that  all 
data  relative  to  the  bicentennial  or  correlated 
events  will  be  appreciated  and  may  be  di- 
rected to  him  or  to  Dr.  R.  'W.  Slack  chftlmum. 
In  care  of  the  Scott  County  Bicentennial 
Commission,  Post  Office  Box  1976,  Davenport, 
Iowa  52805.) 

The    American    Revolution    Bicentennial 
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rommission  was  established  by  act  of  Con- 
^^T7ulv  4  1966.  Its  mandate  Is  to  prepare 
fTover  ail  nationwide  program  commemora- 
^  the  bicentennial  of  the  American  Re- 
solution and  of  the  nation's  birth. 

oonaress  specifically  Instructed  the  com- 
n^on  to  plan,  encourage,  develop  and  co- 
^iMte  activities  commemorating  the  hU- 
?^vents  that  preceded  and  are  associated 
^th  the  revolution.  This  national  commls- 
«^on  is  to  give  due  consideration  to  related 
nians  and  programs  developed  by  state,  local 
»ml  crlvate  groups.  State  commissions  have 
been  established  and  county  organizations 
are  evolving. 

GOAL 

The  goal  of  the  American  bicentennial  is  to 
foree  a  new  national  commitment,  a  new 
•Spirit  of  '76"  which  would  vitalize  the  Ideals 
[or  which  the  revolution  was  fought;  a  spirit 
which  will  unite  the  nation  in  purpose  and 
dedication  to  the  advancement  of  human 
weUare  as  It  moves  into  Its  third  century. 

OTTTOELINES 

Some  aspects  of  the  bicentennial  should  be 
solemn  and  others  festive.  The  200th  birth- 
day of  the  country  should  evoke  both  a  sol- 
emn rededlcatlon  and  a  Joyous  celebration. 
To  promote  the  realization  of  these  objec- 
Uves  three  guidelines  were  adopted. 

PlTBt,  the  bicentennial  should  be  national 
in  scope.  It  should  appeal  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  every  American  and  all  friends  of 
America  eager  to  participate. 

Second,  the  bicentennial  is  a  period  for 
commemorating  events  which  led  to  and 
through  the  revolution  and  to  the  formal 
founding  of  the  nation  In  1787.  The  focal 
year  is  1976  and  the  focal  date  is  July  4. 

Third,  the  bicentennial  wUl  be  a  time 
tor  Americans  to  review  and  reaffirm  the  basic 
principles  on  which  the  naUon  was  founded. 
The  principles  of  "life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness"  and  the  concept  of  man's 
equaUty  are  (or  should  be)  as  valid  today, 
and  will  be  for  tomorrow,  as  they  were  when 
the  nation  was  founded. 

THEMES 

The  commission  envisions  that  observances 
and  other  activities  related  to  the  bicenten- 
nial will  embrace  three  themes.  They  are: 

Heritage  '76. — To  recall  our  heritage  and 
place  it  in  its  historical  perspective  so  that 
all  groups  within  our  society  can  reexamine 
our  origins  and  values  and  the  meaning  of 
America  and  take  pride  in  our  accomplish- 
ments and  dramatize  our  development. 

Open  House  USA. — To  develop  nationwide 
activities  and  events  which  stimulate  travel 
and  thus  encourage  our  citizens  to  expand 
their  knowledge  of  our  country  and  to  extend 
a  particular  welcome  to  visitors. 

Horizons  '76. — To  challenge  every  Ameri- 
can. Individually  or  with  others,  to  under- 
take at  least  one  principal  project  which 
manifests  the  pride,  priorities  and  hopes  of 
the  community.  Groups  are  encouraged  to 
pool  their  resources  and  talents  in  a  con- 
structive effort  to  demonstrate  concern  for 
human  welfare,  happlnees  and  freedom. 
AcnvrriES 

The  over-all  program  of  the  bicentennial 
la  to  be  Implemented  through  many  activi- 
ties. Some  may  be  feasible  in  one  commu- 
nity but  not  in  another,  and  the  suggestions 
are  not  limited  to  those  named.  The  recom- 
mendations are: 

The  production,  publication  and  distribu- 
tion of  books,  pamphlets,  films  and  other 
educational  materials  focusing  on  the  his- 
tory, cvilture  and  political  thought  of  the 
revolutionary  period. 

The  development  of  bibliographical  £Wid 
documentary  projects  and  publications. 

The  presentation  of  programs,  conferences, 
convocations,  lecttiree  and  semln&ra. 

The  development  of  libraries,  museum*, 
hlstwlc  sites  and  exhibits. 
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The  obeervance  of  ceremonies  and  oelelM*- 
tlons  commemorating  specific  events. 

The  presentation  of  programa  and  other 
actlvltlee  focusing  on  the  national  and  inter- 
national significance  of  the  Amsrtoan  Revo- 
lution and  Its  Implications  for  present  and 
future  generations. 

The  issuance  of  commemoemtlve  coins, 
medals,  certificates  of  recognition  and 
stamjjs. 

PROJECTIONS 

The  heritage  of  America  is  the  substance  of 
our  collective  memory,  and  out  heritage  is 
rich.  It  has  led  to  improvement  In  our  way 
of  life  so  that  we  have  and  do  things  that 
our  forebears  never  dreamed  of.  Open  House 
USA  will  bring  these  things  into  focus. 

In  the  area  of  Horizons,  although  violence 
seems  to  be  all  around  us,  there  are  hopeful 
signs  as  well.  Little  publicized  and  yet  truly 
significant  is  the  fact  chat  the  men  of  the 
Apollo  11  mission  were  the  first  explorers  in 
history  who  carried  no  weapons. 

RXOXDICAnON 

On  the  threshhold  of  our  nation's  200th 
birthday  It  Is  an  approprlaie  time  to  assess 
the  condition  of  the  republic.  Although 
Greece  and  Rome  ruled  the  olvlUzed  world 
successively  for  nearly  1.400  years,  the  aver- 
age life  span  of  an  empire  or  major  nation, 
according  to  historian  Alfred  Toynbee,  Is 
about  200  years.  Americans  are  asked  to  re- 
flect upon,  review  and  rededlcate  themselves 
to  the  principles  on  which  the  nation  was 
founded. 

•"We  must  not  forget  our  hard  beglnningB," 
Carl  Sandburg  asserted,  "or  we  deserve  no 
better  future." 

Apxathy  should  be  countered  by  commit- 
ment and  decadence  by  revltallzatlon.  Ac- 
complishment requires  action,  and  action 
requires  In'volvement. 

The  men  who  gained  Independence  for  the 
13  colonies  did  not  restrain  themselves  from 
Involvement,  although  Involvement  meant 
great  risk.  The  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  knew  they  were  virtually  sign- 
ing their  own  "death  warrants"  If  the  revo- 
lution did  not  succeed.  To  support  their  com- 
mitment they  risked  their  lives,  th«lr  for- 
tunes and  their  sacred  honor. 
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second,  expand  services  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act;  third,  establish  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  the  Aging; 
fourth,  expand  work  sennce  opportunl- 
tlee,  including  strengthraiing  the  retired 
senior  volunteer  program  and  the  foster 
grandparents  programs:  fifth,  provide 
more  effective  coordination  of  Federal 
aging  programs:  sixth,  improve  delivery 
services  to  older  citizens;  seventh,  pro- 
vide meaningful  emplojTnent  opportuni- 
ties; and  eighth,  provide  for  the  creation 
of  Gerontologiciad  centers  to  studj-  the 
aging  process  and  senior  citizen  com- 
munity centers  to  deUver  centralized 
services  to  elderly  citizens. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  with  the 
transportation  section  of  the  bill  which 
incorporates  provisicHis  for  meeting  the 
transportation  needs  of  our  older  cit- 
izens which  I  have  long  advocated.  In- 
cluded are  grants  for:  First,  establish- 
ment of  special  transportation  subsys- 
tems for  older  persons:  second,  portal  to 
portal  transportation  services:  third, 
subsidies  to  transportation  systems  to 
provide  for  reduced  rates  for  older  per- 
sons; and  fourth,  direct  payments  to 
older  persons  for  necessar>-  transporta- 
tion services.  In  addition.  I  was  success- 
ful in  liavlng  three  amendments  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  which  provides  for  the 
participation  of  older  persons  and  vol- 
untary groups,  particularly  youth  groups, 
in  the  planning  and  operation  of  pro- 
grams provided  for  by  the  act. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  reafl&rms 
our  commitment  to  older  Americans  to 
provide  at  their  point  of  need  the  com- 
prehensive services  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 


DEBORAH  KA-iT:  WEST,  WINNER  OF 
MARSHALL  SCHOLARSHIP 


OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1972 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Comprehensive  Older  Ameri- 
cans Services  Amendments  of  1972  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  today  was 
of  particular  personal  satisfaction  to  me. 
I  coauthored  this  legislation  which  con- 
tains all  of  the  major  provisions  I  have 
worked  since  my  arrival  in  Congress  to 
see  included. 

One  of  the  major  themes  of  the  1971 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  was 
the  need  for  comprehensive  legislation 
in  the  areas  of  nutrition,  transportaticai, 
education,  and  health  services  for  Amer- 
ica's older  citizens.  This  bill,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  recently  enacted  Public 
Law  92-258,  which  amended  the  Older 
Americans  Act  to  provide  comprehensive 
nutrition  services,  meets  those  needs  and 
In  addition  contains  provisions  which: 
First,  strengthen  the  role  of  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17,  1972 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  singular  honor 
which  has  been  awarded  to  the  daughter 
of  one  of  our  trusted  and  well-known 
employees  of  the  House.  I  refer  to  the 
recent  award  given  to  E>eborah  Kaye 
West,  daughter  of  Ben  West.  Superin- 
tendent of  the  House  Press  Gallery,  by 
the  British  Amba^ador,  the  Earl  of 
Cromer. 

Deborah  is  the  first  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  to  win  a  coveted 
Marshall  Scholarship.  The  Marshall 
Scholarship  was  established  in  1953  by 
the  British  Government  as  a  thank-you 
for  American  aid  sent  them  right  after 
the  war.  It  was  named  for  Gen.  George 
C.  Marshall  who  instituted  the  European 
Recovery  program  when  he  was  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  1946.  This  prestigious 
British  Government  award  will  entitle 
Deborah  to  2  years  of  study  at  the  uni- 
versity of  her  choice,  and  includes  trans- 
portation, books,  tuition,  and  the  living 
allowance. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  West  have  further 
reason  to  be  proud  of  their  beautiful  and 
talented  daughter.  She  had  some  impres- 
sive choices  to  make  in  planning  her  next 
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2  years  of  study.  She  was  accepted  at 
both  Harvard  and  YaJe  law  schools  and 
plans  to  study  law  after  her  2  years 
of  study  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Eteborah  was  chosen  as  one  of  24 
Americans  this  year  from  a  list  of  860 
screened  applicants.  Selections  for  the 
Marshall  Scholarship  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  "distinction  m  intellect  and 
character."  Candidates  must  be  gradu- 
ates of  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  with 
high  academic  ability  and  with  a  capac- 
ity to  play  an  active  part  in  the  life  of 
the  United  Kingdom  university  to  which 
they  go.  Deborah,  in  choosing  Edinburgh 
University  wishes  to  pursue  political 
thought  from  its  earliest  beginnings.  She 
plans  to  study  the  18th  century  British 
theorist.  John  Locke.  Her  interest  in  pol- 
itics is  deep — she  is  concerned  with  the 
philosophy  of  politics.  Eteborah's  honors 
thesis  was  on  Plato  and  at  a  speech  asso- 
ciation meeting  in  Boston,  she  also  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  "John  Adams  as  a 
Rhetorician." 

The  strength  of  character  of  thLs  high- 
ly successful  student  and  her  Involve- 
ment with  the  political  discipline  can 
possibly  be  traced  to  her  father.  Ben. 
Ben  West  came  to  the  Press  Gallery  in 
November  of  1942.  He  has  been  on  the 
Hill  30  years  and  has  moved  up  through 
each  position  of  the  Gallery  staff,  start- 
ing as  a  messenger,  to  become  Superin- 
tendent in  1969 — the  only  man  to  have 
ser\-ed  on  each  of  the  positions  on  the 
staff. 

We  congratulate  Deborah  and  her  par- 
ents on  her  brilliant  accomplishments. 


GENERAL  WESTMORELAND 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

or    SOOTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  17.  1972 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen.  Wil- 
liam C  Westmoreland,  the  Army's  26th 
Chief  of  Staff,  retired  from  active  mili- 
tar>'  service  on  June  30.  1972 

"Westy"  prepared  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  later  life  during  his  early 
years  among  the  hard  working,  honest, 
patriotic,  and  God-loving  people  of 
South  Carolina. 

His  distinguished  career  spanning  over 
36  years  saw  many  changes  in  Army 
technologj'  from  horse-drawn  artlllerj' 
to  the  age  of  helicopters.  In  recognition 
of  his  outstanding  combat  record,  he  has 
received  17  American  decorations,  17 
campaign  stars,  and  23  foreign  decora- 
tions. Indeed  an  appropriate  tribute  to  a 
real  fighting  man. 

During  his  tenure  as  Chief  of  Staff,  the 
Army  started  its  transition  from  a  Viet- 
nam orientation  to  a  more  global  and 
complete  outlook. 

General  Westmoreland  Initiated  many 
Innovative  programs  to  enhance  and 
upgrade  the  leadership  and  professional- 
ism in  the  Army.  Accompanying  actions 
included:  .\n  advanced  noncommis- 
sioned officer  corps  educational  program ; 
a  return  to  soldiering  through  the  elim- 
ination of  nonproductive  practices;  an 
emphasis  on  dynamic  and  challenging 
training,  an  emphasis  on  self -discipline, 
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pride  and  motivation  for  everj-  soldier; 
and  an  expanded  and  improved  use  of 
the  Women's  Army  Corps  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  brigadier  general  as  its 
chief. 

Under  his  aegis — to  list  just  a  few  of 
the  accomplishments — the  moderniza- 
tion of  equipment  continued  forward: 
improved  procedures  were  developed  to 
streamiiiie  weapons  acquisition  and  pro- 
gram management  procedures;  a  new  di- 
visional concept  was  formulated — com- 
bining capabilities  of  an  armored  bri- 
gade, an  airmobile  brigade  and  an  air 
cavalrj-  combat  brigade,  tri-capabil- 
ity — and  management  improvements 
were  made  in  post  operations. 

Our  South  Carolina  son.  General 
Westmoreland,  is  now  returning  to  civil- 
ian life  after  a  brilliant  military  career 
in  which  he  displayed  the  epitome  of 
leadership  and  selfless  dedication  to  duty. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  consider  the  general's  rec- 
ord more  fully,  I  insert  certain  excerpts 
from  his  biography,  along  with  the  text 
of  his  Distinguished  Service  Medal, 
third  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  in  the  Congres- 
sroN.AL  Record  at  this  point: 

Gen    William  C.  Westmoreland 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress,  July 
9.  1918,  has  awarded  the  Dlstlngiilshed  Service 
Medal  (Third  Oak  Leaf  Cluster)  to  General 
William  C.  Westmoreland,  United  States 
Army,  for  exceptionally  meritorious  service  in 
a  position  of  great  responsibility: 

General  William  C.  Westmoreland  distin- 
guished himself  by  exceptionally  meritorious 
service  as  Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Army, 
from  July  1968  to  July  1972.  During  a  period 
marked  by  significant  changes  In  national 
strategy  and  priorities.  General  Westmore- 
land's outstanding  professional  ability,  per- 
sonal Integrity,  and  untiring  leadership  ef- 
forts were  an  Inspiration  to  all  the  Army. 
Under  his  guidance,  the  Army  began  the 
complex  transition  from  a  force  of  one  and 
a  half  million  men,  shouldering  the  major 
burden  of  our  prolonged  national  commit- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia,  to  a  smaller,  highly 
professional  force,  qualitatively  structured  to 
support  the  national  strategy  requirements 
of  the  Seventies.  General  Westmoreland  Ini- 
tiated programs  to  provide  for  the  restructur- 
ing, realignment  and  modernization  of  Army 
forces  In  order  to  improve  force  capabilities 
and  best  meet  our  global  national  commit- 
ments He  instituted  measures  to  revitalize 
leadership  and  professionalism  throughout 
the  ranks,  to  include  the  design  of  a  new 
Officer  Personnel  Management  System,  a  Non- 
commissioned Officer  Education  System,  and 
an  Enlisted  Qualitative  Management  Pro- 
gram. General  Westmoreland  was  particularly 
concerned  with  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Army,  and  devoted  himself  unsparingly  to 
improving  service  life  and  providing  the  sol- 
dier with  an  unprecedented  sense  of  personal 
choice,  dignity,  and  self-discipline.  He  in- 
sisted on  meaningful  and  challenging  train- 
ing for  every  person  In  the  Army  and  the 
effective  utilization  of  skills  In  tasks  directly 
related  to  unit  missions.  He  directed  that  the 
responsibilities  for  designing  unit  training 
programs  be  returned  to  the  unit  command- 
ers, and  urged  leaders  at  all  levels  to  make 
use  of  mission  type  orders  and  permit  their 
subordinates  maximum  initiative  in  accom- 
plishing assigned  tasks.  In  adjusting  the  pri- 
orities for  future  military  spending.  General 
Westmoreland  resolutely  defended  programs 
aimed  at  Improving  the  working  environment 
and  living  standards  of  American  soldiers 
worldwide  His  imaginative  and  unrelenting 
efforts  to  Improve  service  attractiveness  job 
satisfaction,  and  public  understanding  have 
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been  instrumental  in  moving  the  Army  to- 
ward the  President's  goal  of  an  all -volunteer 
force  His  exceptional  leadership  and  selHew 
dedication  to  duty  throughout  this  period  are 
the  hallmarks  of  his  brilliant  career  A  grat«. 
ful  Nation  recognizes  that  General  West- 
moreland's long  and  distinguished  service, 
covering  three  wars  and  more  than  thirty-gix 
years  of  devoted  duty,  has  been  in  the  flne«t 
traditions  of  the  military  profession.  His  loval 
and  illustrious  service  to  the  United  States, 
m  successive  positions  of  the  greatest  respon- 
sibility, reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  him- 
self, the  Army,  and  the  Nation. 

Gen.  William  Childs  Westmoreland 
WUllam  ChUds  Westmoreland  was  born  in 
Spartanburg  County.  South  Carolina.  March 
26.  1914.  and  graduated  from  Spartanburg 
High  school  In  1931.  He  attended  the  Cltadtl 
Military  College  of  South  Carolina  for  one 
year,  and  was  then  appointed  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  West  Point.  New 
York.  At  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
he  was  flrst  captain  and  regimental  com- 
mander and  was  commissioned  as  a  Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  Field  ArtlCery  upon 
graduation  on  June  12,  1936. 

His  initial  assignment  was  with  a  regiment 
of  horse-drawn  75mm  guns,  the  18th  Field 
ArtUlery,  at  Port  SUl.  Oklahoma.  In  March 
1939.  he  joined  the  Eighth  Field  ArtlUery  of 
the  Hawaiian  Division  at  Schoiieid  Barracks, 
Hawaii.  Here  he  served  as  a  battery  otHcei, 
battalion  stall  officer,  and  battery  com- 
mander. In  May  1941.  as  a  captain,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Just  organized  Ninth  In- 
fantry Division  at  Port  Bragg,  North  Caro- 
lina, as  operations  officer  of  the  34th  Field 
Artillery  Battalion  (155mm  Howitzer). 

In  April  1942  he  assumed  command  of 
the  34th  Field  Artillery  Battalion  and  moved 
with  It  later  that  year  to  Morocco,  North 
Africa.  He  commanded  the  battalion  m  com- 
bat in  Tunisia  and  Sicily.  During  combat  in 
Tunisia,  his  battalion  was  awarded  the  Pres- 
idential Unit  Citation. 

During  the  campaign  in  Sicily.  General 
Westmoreland's  battalion  was  successively 
attached  to  the  82d  Airborne  Division,  and 
the  1st  Infantry  Division  before  returning  to 
Its  parent  division.  In  March  1944  he  was 
named  executive  of  the  Ninth  Infantry  Divi- 
sion ArtUlery  whUe  the  dU'lslon  was  staging 
in  Southern  England  preparatory  to  the  In- 
vasion of  the  Continent.  Following  D-Day. 
he  fought  with  the  Ninth  Infantry  DlvUion 
through  Prance,  Belgium  and  Into  Germany. 
In  October  1944  he  was  named  chief  of  staff 
of  the  division,  serving  m  that  capacity  In 
continuous  combat  from  the  German  border 
to  the  Elbe  River. 

In  June  1945  General  Westmoreland 
assumed  command  of  the  60th  Infantry 
Regiment  In  Germany  and  in  January  1946 
was  trtmsf erred  to  the  71st  Infantry  Division 
and  as  commander  of  that  division  returned 
It  to  the  United  States  for  Inactlvatlon. 

Following  training  at  Port  Bennlng,  Geor- 
gia, he  earned  the  Parachute  and  Glider 
Badges  and  assumed  command  of  the  504th 
Parachute  Infantry  of  the  82d  Airborne  Divi- 
sion at  Port  Bragg.  North  Carolina  In  July 
1946.  In  August  1947  he  was  named  chief  of 
staff  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division. 

He  was  appointed  an  instructor  at  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  in  August  1950.  Later 
that  year  he  was  designated  an  Instructor  at 
the  newly  organized  Army  War  College,  alflo 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  in  June  1951  moved 
to  the  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania,  with 
the  Army  War  College,  serving  as  a  member 
of  the  faculty  untU  July  1952. 

On  August  1,  1952,  he  assumed  command 
of  the  187th  Airborne  Regiment  Combat 
Team  In  Korea,  While  under  his  command, 
the  unit  was  twice  committed  to  combat  and 
during  the  interim  was  deployed  to  Japan  as 
theater  reserve.  The  Republic  of  Korea 
awarded    his    unit    the    Distinguished    Unit 
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rttatlon.  During  thla  period  he  was  promoted 
S  toJgadler  general  at  the  age  of  38.  In 
Au^t  1953  he  waa  avwded  the  Master 
p»nchute  Badge. 

Tn  November  1953  he  reported  for  duty  as 
n«utv  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  Gl,  for  Man- 
power Control,  in  1954  he  attended  the  Ad- 
rtoced  Management  Program  of  the  Har- 
vard Business  School  In  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts He  was  named  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
innv  General  Staff  In  July  1955. 

Cto  December  1,  1967,  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army,  General  Maxwell  D.  Taylor, 
Dinned  a  second  star  on  General  Westmore- 
land, making  him  at  that  time,  the  youngest 
Major  General  In  the  Army. 

General  Westmoreland  assumed  command 
of  the  lOlst  Airborne  Division  "Screaming 
Eagles"  at  Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky,  on  April 

2  1958. 

'in  July  I960,  General  Westmoreland  was 
MTOolnted  Superintendent  of  the  US  MUl- 
tiiy  Academy  at  West  Point.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  Port  Bragg,  North  Carolina  In  July 
1963  at  which  time  he  became  Commsindlng 
General,  STAC  and  XVIH  Airborne  Corps. 

In  Januarv  1964,  he  reported  to  duty  at  the 
us  MUitarv  Assistance  Command.  Vietnam. 
He  was  assigned  first  as  Deputy  Commander, 
then  Acting  Commander  and  finally.  In  Au- 
gust 1964.  was  made  Commander,  US  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Command,  Vietnam  and  Com- 
manding General,  US  Army,  Vietnam. 

On  3  Jolv  1968,  General  Westmoreland  be- 
came the  Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Army. 
From  this  assignment,  he  leaves  the  active 
nnkB. 
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BUDGET    SCOREKEEPING    REPORT 
NO.  4 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1972 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting, for  the  information  of  Members, 
their  staff,  and  others  who  may  be  inter- 
ested a  few  excerpts  from  the  most  recent 
"budget  scorekeeping"  report  for  the 
session,  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures. The  report  reflects  the  im- 
pact of  congressional  actions  on  the 
Presidents  budget  requests  through 
June  30,  and  presents  us  with  a  picture 
of  our  position  as  we  return  from  the 
July  recess.  The  report  has  been  sent  to 
all  Members,  and  it  contains  consider- 
able information  for  those  who  have  need 
for  details. 

This  is  the  5th  year  these  scorekeeping 
reports  have  been  issued.  They  are  the 
most  comprehensive  current  source  of 
information  on  what  is  happemng  legis- 
latively to  the  President's  budgetary 
recommendations.  They  are  authorita- 
tive, being  carefully  prepared  by  an  ex- 
perienced staff  dedicated  to  complete 
objectivity,  reporting  the  facts  as  best 
they  can  ascertain  them.  Some  estimat- 
ing is  necessary,  especially  in  respect  to 
legislative  actions  affecting  outlays — ex- 
penditures. 

FISCAL     197  3 

The  report  shows  that,  as  of  June  30, 
the  impact  of  completed  congressional 
actions  on  legislation  affecting  fiscal  1973 
has  the  estimated  effect  of  increasing  the 


deficit  by  some  $4.8  billion.  TTiis  reflects 
estimated  outlay  increases  of  about  $3.2 
billion  above  amoiints  requested  by  the 
President,  including  nearly  $1  billion  for 
black  lung  benefits  and  $2.1  billion  for 
social  security  benefits.  Also  reflected  is 
recent  action  which  has  the  effect  of 
reducing  proposed  social  security  rev- 
enue by  about  $1.6  billion  under  budgeted 
requests. 

Action  is  incomplete  on  seven  of  the 
10  regular  1973  appropriation  bills  pend- 
ing as  of  Jime  30.  but  House  and  Senate 
action  on  these  bills  so  far  Indicates  prob- 
able significant  net  increase  primarily 
due  to  additions  made  to  the  Labor-HEW 
bill  by  both  Houses.  Three  regular  1973 
appropriation  bills  remain  to  be  reported, 
and  there  will  be  a  large  supplemental 
required  before  the  end  of  the  session. 

In  addition,  there  is  incomplete  action 
on  a  number  of  legislative  bills  which 
could  have  significant  scorekeeping  im- 
pact, including  the  multibillion -dollar 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  now  in  con- 
ference and  the  pending  general  revenue 
sharing  legislation. 

Projecting  the  possible  effect  on  fiscal 
1973  of  all  reasonably  potential  congres- 
sional action  indicated  at  this  time,  to- 
gether with  administration  amendments 
to  the  budget  increasing  outlays  for  Viet- 
nam war  costs  and  disaster  relief,  it 
would  appear  that  the  fiscal  1973  unified 
budget  deficit  could  be  about  $35  bilhon. 
Further,  this  does  not  reflect  other  pos- 
sible program  increases  and  continuing 
uncertainty  regarding  revenue  collections 
and  refunds  resulting  from  overwith- 
holding  of  individual  income  taxes. 

FISCAL    1972 

For  fiscal  1972  which  ended  June  30 
last,  the  report  shows  that  the  impact  of 
congressional  action  and  inaction— that 
is,  actions  during  the  current  session  af- 
fecting the  last  half  of  fiscal  1972— has 
had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  imified 
budget  deficit  by  about  $2.7  billion  under 
the  revised  estimates  transmitted  last 
January.  Congressional  actions  during 
the  previous  session — affecting  fiscal 
1972 — were  reported  on  in  scorekeeping 
reports  last  year. 

The  current  tmofBcial  administration 
estimate  of  the  unified  budget  deficit  for 
fiscal  1972,  just  ended,  is  about  $23  bil- 
lion— down  S3  billion  from  the  June  re- 
visions shown  in  the  report  and  nearly 
$16  billion  below  the  January  projection. 
After  many  months  of  fluctuating  projec- 
tions and  imcertainties  regarding  revenue 
collections,  we  are  now  awaiting  an- 
noimcement  of  the  final  figures  for  the 
year. 

HIGHLIGHTS     OF    LATEST    SCOREKEEPING     REPORT 

The  following  highlights  are  from 
Scorekeeping  Report  No.  4,  as  of  June  30, 
1972: 

HIGHLIGHTS — Fiscal  Yeak  1973 
The  President's  Revised  Budget  Estimates 
The  Mld-Sesslon  Budget  Review  for  ascal 
1973.  transmitted  on  June  5,  1972.  estimated 
budget  authority  at  $276  billion,  budget  out- 
lays at  $260  billion  and  budget  receipts  at 
$223  billion,  and  projected  the  unified  budget 
deficit  at  $27  billion  ( reflecting  a  $37.8  bUUon 
deficit  in  federal  funds  partially  offset  by  a 
$10.8  billion  trust  fund  surplus). 


The  Review  incorporated  a  number  of 
major  revisions  In  outlay  and  revenue  eett- 
mates,  but  It  did  not  represent  significant 
change  In  the  President's  program  a«  set 
forth  In  his  January  Budget  Message.  How- 
ever, certain  budget  amendments  and  re- 
quests transmitted  subsequent  to  the  June  5 
revisions  have  had  the  effect  of  further 
revising  the  budget  estimates  by  increasing 
budget  authority  by  $2.3  billion,  and  outlays 
by  $1.3  billion,  i  These  include  amendments 
for  increased  'Vietnam  war  costs  and  disaster 
relief.) 

The  revised  estimates  included  :he  im- 
pact of  certain  major  congressional  actions 
and  delay  amounting  to  approximately  $3  4 
billion  111  budget  authority  and  $3.1  billion 
In  outlays.  Deducting  these  amounts  for  the 
scorekeeping  purposes  of  this  report,  and  ad- 
justing to  Incorporate  recent  budget  amend- 
ments, the  revised  1973  budget  reflects  esti- 
mates for  budget  authority  at  $274.8  bUllon. 
budget  outlays  at  S248.2  billion,  budget 
receipts  at  $223  bUllon.  and  the  projected 
deficit  at  $25  2  billion,  exclusive  of  congres- 
sional action. 

Scorekeeping  to  date — Fiscal  1973 
Scorekeeping  for  the  session  to  date.  June 
30.  1972,  reflects  the  estimated  outlay  impact 
of  completed  congressional  actions  totaling  a 
net  Increase  of  $3,213  million  over  Adminis- 
tration requests.  Action  on  appropriation 
bills  to  date  reflects  a  net  outlay  increase  of 
approximately  $21  million,  and  action  on  six 
legislative  bills  reflects  an  estimated  net  out- 
lay Increase  of  $3,192  million  i  including 
$989  million  for  black  lung  benefits  and  $2  1 
bUllon  for  social  security  benefits!. 

Ten  regular  1973  appropriation  bills  have 
been  considered  House  action  on  these  bills 
indicates  a  net  outlay  increase  of  $368  mil- 
lion. Senate  action  on  nine  of  the  bills  Indi- 
cates a  net  outlay  Increase  of  $1,260  million, 
and  for  the  three  bills  on  which  congressional 
consideration  is  complete  a  net  outlav  de- 
crease of  $69  million  Is  Indicated. 

.\lso  pending  are  several  legislative  bills 
containing  "backdoor"  or  mandatory  spend- 
ing authorizations.  One  major  bill,  the  mul- 
Tl -billion  dollar  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
is  stUl  In  conference.  House  action  on  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  legislation  reflects  the 
shift  of  retroactive  fiscal  1972  costs  Into 
fiscal  1973  due  to  delay  Other  significant 
pending  legislative  measures  relate  to  fed- 
eral employee  health  insurance,  veterans 
benefits  and  water  and  sewer  grants.  These 
aTid  other  actions  are  shown  In  scorekeeping 
table  No.  1 

Completed  congressional  action  to  date 
has  the  effect  of  reducing  anticipated  budg- 
et receipts  by  about  $1.6  billion,  due  main- 
ly to  a  1-year  delay  In  the  effective  rtate  of 
the  proposed  wage  base  increase  This  Is 
reflected   In   scorekeeping   table   No    2. 

HIGHLIGHTS — FISCAL  YEAR  1972 

The  revised  fiscal  1972  budget  estimates 
reflect  budget  authority  at  $247  billion,  out- 
lays at  $233  billion,  receipts  at  $207  biUlon. 
and  the  deficit  at  $26  billion  i  reflecting  a 
$32.2  billion  federal  funds  deficit  and  a  $6.2 
billion  trust  fund  surplus) 

The  June  5  Review  revised  the  budget 
estlmatee  moet  substantially  for  receipts, 
reflecting  an  increase  of  alDout  $8  bUllon  in 
Individual  income  tax  collections  idue  large- 
ly to  unanticipated  over-withholding)  and 
about  $1.5  billion  In  corporate  income  taxee. 
Considerable  uncertainty  was  indloa.ted  with 
respect  to  receipts. 

With  the  fiscal  year  practically  over,  the 
1972  outlay  revisions  are  assumed  to  rep- 
resent best  tentative  estimates  of  the  out- 
come for  the  year.  The  Review  specifically 
identifies  one  item  of  congressional  Inaction 
I $2.2  billion  for  general  revenue  sharing). 
and  it  Is  also  assumed  that  it  reflecte  ad- 
justment for  all  other  unenacted  propoeals, 
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together  with  updated  outlay  estimated  for  respect   to  the  Qscal   1973   estimates    in    the  lion    ($3.5   billion    by    Inaction),    d^cretting 

other  program  piirpoeea  January  budget,  haa  the  effect  of  decreasing  receipts  by  inaction   of  about  $200  million. 

This  scorekeeping  report  shows  that  con-  budget  authority  by  $3.8  billion  ($2.7  billion  and  decreasing  the  deficit  by  $3.7  from  tlj« 

grwBlonal  action  and  inaction  to  date,  with  by  inaction),  decreasing  outlays  by  $2.9  bU-  January  revised  est Imatee. 

SCOREKEEPING  TABLES 

TABIE  NO.  l.-ESTIMATED  EFFECT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIONS  DURING  THE  2D  SESSION  OF  THE  92D  CONGRESS  ON  INDIVIDUAL  BILLS  AFFECTING  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTUYS 

(EXPENDITURES)  (AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1972) 

|ln  thousands  Of  dollarsi 


ConfrsssiOMl  actions  on  budget  authority  (ckani*:      Congressional  actions  on  budgat  outlays  (chanm 
Irom  the  budget)  'rom  the  budget) 


Items  acted  upon 


House 
(1) 


Senate 
(2) 


Enacted 
(3) 


House 
(4) 


Senate 
(5) 


EnKied 
(6) 


Fiscal  year  1973: 

Appropriation  bills  (changes  Irom  the  1973  oudget) 

1972  Foreign  a8<;i<lance  and  related  agencies  (Public  Law  92-2*2) 

Legislative  Brancn  (MR   '.3955)_ 

Second  Supplemental.  lS/2  (Public  Law  92-306) 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  14989) 

Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Space   Science  and  related  agencies  (H.R. 

15093) 

Transportation  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  15097) 

District  ot  Columbia  (H.R.  15259) 

Labor  Health,  Fducation,  and  Welfare  and  related  agenclei  (H.R.  15417) 

Interior  and  leiated  ageiKies  (H.R.  15418) 

Treasury,  Pcstal  Service  and  General  Government  (H.R.  15585) 

Public  Works  ind  Atomic  Tnergy  (H.R,  15586) 

Agriculture  and  Fnvironmental  and  Consumer  Protection  (H.R.  15690) 

Supplemental.  1972  disaster  relief  (H.  J.  Res.  1238) 


-6,022 

"■-ioo.'sM" 

-454, 695 

-117,567 

-11,000 

+1,275,856 

-1-9, 218 

-9,458 

-51,331 

-55,167 


-4,625 

"'+11091' 

+325,187 

-2,  187 

-29.600 

+2,578,297 

+23,769 

-9,417 

+82,638 


n-5,560 

a")' 


lii 


tt-26,9l3 
(t) 

tt-8,7« 


1-105,000 

-5,500 

-100.000 

-74,000 

-30,500 
-75,000 
-11,000 

-r550, 000 

-7.100 

-37,000 

-20.000 

+78,000 

+100,000 


■  -105.000 

-4,300 

-550,000 

-r  42, 000 

+39,000 
-39,000 
-29,600 
+1,225.000 
-f  14,  800 
-37,000 
-49,  000 


-105.000 

'♦-5,2«l 

t- 95,000 

(t) 

C) 

(!) 
tt-26,9lJ 

C) 

(t) 

tt-36.50(l 

C) 


+100,000 


tt+l(M,OOC 


Subtotal,  appropriation  bills. 


-1-478,950        +3,080,453 


-41,249 


+262.900         +1,804,900 


+21. 3«? 


Legislative  bills  with  "backdoor"  spending  authorizations  (changes  from  the  1973 
budget): 

Higner  education-    student  loans  (borrowing  authority)  (Public  Law  92-318) 

Housing  Act  q(  1972  (contract  JuthontyJ  (S.  3248) 

Water  and  '>ewer  grants  (contract  Juthority)  (H.R.  13853) 

General  revenue  sharing  (H  R   U37C)         

State  bond  subsidy  (permanent)  (S.  3215). 


Indtfinite 


Indefinite 


N.A. 


Water  pollution  control  (contract  authority)  (S.  2770,  H.R.  11896) >+ll, 000,000         +3,000,000 


Indefinite 

+300.000 

t+5,000,000 t+3,333,000 

•  +2,800,000 - >+2,550,000 

t +29. 000 


N.A. 
N.A. 


N>. 


(t) 


-550,000 


t +29, 000 
+150,000 


C) 


Subtotal,  "backdoor" 


+18,800,000        +3,329.000 


-6,433,000 


-179,000 


Legislative  bills  with  mandatory  spending  authorizations  (changes  from  the  1973 
t/udgal). 

Wage  board  pay  (H.R,  9092) 

Full  District  "(  Columbia  Congressional  representation  (HJ.  Res,  253) 

federal  employee  neaith  i.Tsurance(H,R.  12202) 

Grain  leserves  and  puce  support  (H.R.  1163) 

Scnool  iuncn(H  R.  14896) 

National  Guard  'etirement  (S.  355) 

Additional  military  ir.ivel  jllowance  (H.R.  3542) 

POW  and  MIA  leave(H  R   !19n)      

National  Foundation  for  Higher  Education  (Public  Law  92-318) 

Black  ung  benefits  (Public  Law  92  303) - 

Social  iecuritv  lai  and  benefit  amendments  (H.R.  15390) 

Revenue  shar  ng,  HUD(S   3248) 

Air  traffic  controller  retirement  (Public  Law  92-297) 

Early  retitement— custon:s  inspectors  (H.R.  440) 

Veteians  advance  educational  'iiiowance  (H.R.  12828) 

Veterans  medical  :are(HR   i:880)     

Veterans  lursirg  home  carefH  R   J60) ... 

Veterans  paiaplegic  housing  (S.  3343)    .- 

Veterans    ationai  cemeteries  (H  P   12674) 

Veterans  comDensation  inciease(S.  3338) 

Civil  Service  retirement— firemen  (H.R.  7060) 


(+76,800) 
t+960  . 
+267, 900 


N.A. 
"-h39[600' 


(t) 

"(t)" 


(+76,800) 

t+960  . 
+267,  900 
(+2.276.000). 
+90, 000  . 


N.A. 


(t) 


+39,600 


(t) 


t+Z.414 

t+13, 400 

1  -90, 000 

1  +968, 712 


+7.900 


1  +31, 500 

t+3, 200  . 
+128. 700  . 
(+29,658) 

(+6,900). 
+3,500 

+39,600  . 
+114,900 

t+6.700 


-90,000 

+968,712  +968.712 

-1.600,000  tt* -1.600,000 
-490,000 

+31.  500  +31, 500 


t+2,414 

t-rl3.400 

1  -27,000 

1  +968,712 


+7,900 


+150, 850 
'"+5,666' 


(t) 

■tt+3,'506' 


+169, 000 
+6,  330 


tt  +  114,900 


I  4-31,  500 

♦-3,200 
+  124,700 
(+29.658) 

( +6.  900) 
-3,500 

+39,600 
-114.900 

t+6,  700 


+968.712 

+2,100.000 
-490.000 


-27.00C 

+968.712 

+t +2, 100.000 


+31,  500 

+31.500 

+150,850 

(1) 

+5, 000 

ft +3,500 

-169.000 
+6,  330 


tt+114,900 


Subtotal,  "mandatory   +1,491,486 


-711,108 


-571,388 


+  1,640,486 


+2,988,892 


+3.191,612 


Subtotal,  legislative  bills' - +20,291,486 


+2,617,892 


-571, 388 


+8.  073,  486 


+3, 167,  892 


-3.  m.612 


Total,  fiscal  year  1973 +20.770,436 


+5, 698. 345 


-612,637 


1-8.  336,  386 


-4,  972,  792 


1-3.212,999 


Fiscal  year  1972 

Appropriation  Bills  (changes  Irom  the  revised  19'2  budget): 

Foreign  assistance  ana  related  agencies,  19?2  (PuDlicLaw  92-242) 

Second  Supplemental,  19:'2  (PuWic  Law  92  306). 

Supplemental,  !972,  disaster  relief  (H.J    Pes.  :238) 

Legislative  bills  (changes  from  the  revised  1972  budget): 

Black  lung  benehts  (Public  Law  92  303)..     

Emergency  '.ctiool  assistance  (Public  Law  92  318) 

National  foundation  lor  Higner  Education  (Public  Law  92-318) 

National  Institute  ot  Education  (Public  Law  92  318) 

Housing  Act  of  1972  (contract  authorityXS.  3248) 

AMTRAK  (borrowing  authority)  (Public  Law  92-316) 

Legislative  inaction  on  proposals  included  m  the  1972  budget  (see  tables  4  and  5  for 
details) 

General  revenue  sharing 


■—353.230 
-820,808 
+100,000 

'+5,000 

'"^'.ooo'. 


>— 353,230 
+197.574 
+100,000 

1+5,000 


Other. 


+100,000 


—2, 500, 000 
—117,011 


+15.000 
+250,000 


-2.500,000 
-371,111 


-353,230 

-518.245 

tt+100,000 

+5,000 
-500,000 

-3,000 
—3,000 


1—50,000 
-365. 000 


1-50,000 
-230. 000 


-50,004 
—265,000 


1+5,000 

■-i'666' 


1+5,000 


+150,000 


-2, 500, 000 
-208, 017 


NA 


-2.  250.  000 
-52.483 


N.A. 
N.A. 


-2.  250,  000 
-210,583 


+5,000 

-80,665 

-1.000 

-2,500 

'na 


-2,250-,  000 
-210.583 


Total,  fiscal  year  1972 -3.589,049        -2,656,767 


-3,830,492 


-2,713,483 


-2,  735, 583 


-2.854,748 


'  Enacted  figure  used  'or  comparability. 

'Due  to  delayed  action  includes  ettect  of  shift  into  fiscal  1973  ot  $2.5  .itllon  in  authontv  and 
(2.2  bilhon  in  outlays,  together  with  increases  of  }150  million  in  authority  and  outlays  lor  both 
fiscal  years  1972  and  1973. 

'Consists  ol  J5  billion  provided  tor  fiscal  1973  and  advance  availability  ot  t6  billion  provided 
lor  fiscal  1974  Action  on  Administration  request  ot  52  billion  m  direct  appropriations  tor  similar 
progranis  may  result  in  some  offset 


•  Decrease  in  budget  authority  tor  social  security  reflects  less  than  anticipated  tax  revenues 
lor  trust  fund. 
>  Excludes  actions  taken  in  1st  Session  ot  92d  Congress,  shown  in  parentheses  above. 
:Subject  to  or  in  conference, 
N.A.— Not  available, 
t  Committee  action. 
tfPending  signature. 
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NEW   LOCKHEED   BAILOUT 

HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1972 

Mr.  .'^PIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration may  be  using  its  special  $2.2 
billion  buiiget  request  to  pay  for  the  Viet- 
nam w.nr  as  a  coverup  for  a  new  $120 
million  bailout  for  the  Lockheed  Corp.  of 
Marietta.  Ga. 

.\s  my  colleagues  know,  on  June  30, 
President  Nixon  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress a  $2.2  billion  supplemental  defense 
budget  which  the  Congress  has  not  yet 
considered.  Included  in  that  budget  is 
$129  million  for  30  cargo  planes  built  by 
Lockheed.  Lockheed  hopes  to  build  the 
30  C-130  jet  cargo  aircraft  at  its  Mari- 
etta, Ga..  facihty  which  produced  the 
C-5A  that  suffered  more  than  S2  billion 
in  cost  overruns. 

For  some  unexplained  reason  the  ad- 
ministration hopes  to  award  the  Lock- 
heed Corp.  with  a  new  contract  for  un- 
needed  planes  despite  its  past  failures. 
The  administration's  claim  that  the  30 
new  cargo  jets  are  needed  to  replace 
planes  lost  during  the  current  North 
Vietnamese  offensive  is  simply  WTong. 
I  have  been  told  by  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  only  seven 
C-130  jet  cargo  craft  have  actually  been 
lost  during  the  offensive. 

Why  is  it  necessarj'  to  build  30  planes 
in  order  to  replace  seven? 

Why  are  these  planes,  which  will  not 
be  available  until  1973  or  1974.  included 
in  a  budget  linked  to  the  present  offen- 
sive in  Vietnam? 

For  some  reason  the  administration  is 
hiding  new  funds  for  Lockheed  in  this 
budget.  When  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  appear  before  the  House 
.\rmed  Services  Committee  to  justify  this 
new  Lockheed  bailout.  I  plan  to  question 
them  about  the  real  reason  the  Defense 
Department  wants  to  give  Lockheed  an 
additional  $120  million  in  airplane  con- 
tracts. Although  the  C-130  is  a  good  plane 
the  Nixon  administration  has  offered  no 
justification  for  this  new  deal  with  Lock- 
heed. 

Possibly  the  $250  million  bailout  loan 
may  not  be  enough  to  put  Lockheed  back 
on  its  feet. 

I  have  also  learned  from  the  Pentagon 
that  the  Govenunent  is  providing  more 
money  to  Lockheed  this  year  than  last 
year.  During  the  first  11  months  of  the 
last  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30, 
Lockheed  received  $43  million  more  than 
the  year  before.  Despite  Lockheed's  fail- 
ure on  the  C-5A  and  other  programs,  the 
Government  is  still  pouring  more  than  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars  into  this  giant 
corporation  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  House  must  give 
serious  consideration  to  whether  these 
planes  are  actually  needed.  Purthermore, 
we  should  find  out  why  this  $120  million 
potential  bailout  was  placed  into  a  special 
Vietnam  budget  when  the  money  can  do 
little,  if  anything,  to  f^ght  the  war  for  at 
least  a  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  NEW  "CHILD  DEVELOPMENT" 
BILL 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
20.  the  U.S.  Senate  passed  by  a  vote 
of  73  to  12  the  .972  version  of  the  "child 
development  "  bill  passed  by  Congress 
last  year — see  my  newsletters  71-28.  71- 
41  and  71-50 — but  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  remarkable  concession  to  a 
thoroughly  aroused  public  opinion.  The 
differences  Letween  the  1971  and  1972 
bills  are  minimal,  involvmg  no  more  than 
incidental  details  of  administration  anc 
financing  and  the  deletion  of  .<~ome  of  the 
more  provocnive  language.  The  essential 
purpose  and  nature  of  the  legislation  re- 
main the  same. 

This  year's  bill  number  is  S.  3617.  The 
time  to  begin  the  all-out  fight  against 
it — through  letters  to  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  it  will 
now  go,  and  to  the  President — is  now. 
Such  a  fight  succeeded  last  year.  It  can 
be  won  again.  The  American  people  are 
no  more  ready  now  than  they  were  6 
months  ago  to  accept  massive  govern- 
ment invasion  of  the  home,  and  govern- 
ment assumption  of  responsibility  for 
children  of  preschool  age.  Once  they  are 
convinced  that  the  new  bill  would  bring 
this  about  just  as  much  as  the  old  one, 
they  will  reject  it  just  as  firmly. 

The  essential  fact  about  this  legisla- 
tion, which  needs  to  be  stressed  over  and 
over  again,  is  that  it  goes  far  beyond 
simple  custodial  day  care  for  children 
whose  mothers  by  absolute  economic 
necessity  must  work.  Many  people  still 
have  the  erroneous  impression  that  this 
is  just  a  "day  care"  bill — and  by  "day 
care"  they  mean  custodial  care,  super- 
\1sing  small  children  at  play  without 
trying  to  change  or  "develop"  them.  But 
the  Senate  committee  report  on  S.  3617 
.specifically  says : 

The  central  requirement  is  that  child  de- 
velopment programs  must.  In  fact,  be  de- 
velopmental .  .  .  and  not  custodial  !n  nature 

To  imderstand  what  the  idea  of  devel- 
oping preschool  children  really  means  in 
the  current  condition  of  our  country,  we 
may  refer  to  i..e  report  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Mental  Health  of  Chil- 
dren presented  to  Congress  in  1969. 
which  states: 

Schools  originally  were  intent  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mind  as  a  primary  mission 
The  body  and  spirit  were  the  resp>on8ibllity  of 
the  home  and  the  church.  Aa  the  home  and 
the  church  decline  in  Influence,  thr  schools 
are  required  to  assume  more  respo.  slbl;!t;y 
for  the  education  of  the  whole  child  .  schools 
must  begin  to  provide  adequately  for  the 
emotional  and  moral  development  of  chUdren 
as  well  as  for  their  development  In  thinking 
The  school  as  the  major  socializing  agency  m 
the  community  must  assume  a  direct  respon- 
sibility for  the  attitudes  and  values  of  ch'ld 
development.  The  child  advocate,  psycholo- 
gist, social  technician  and  medical  technician 
should  all  reach  aggressively  into  the  com- 
munity, send  workers  out  to  children's 
homes,    recreational    facilities    end    schools. 
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They   should   assume  full   responsibility  for 

Hli  education.  Including  pre-priniary  educa- 
tion. 

As  sociologist  Prof.  Ernest  van  den 
Haag  of  New  York  University  said  in 
testifying  against  this  bill  before  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee : 

It  would  lead  to  the  progressive  bureau- 
cratization and  depersonalization  of  child 
raising  .  on  the  assumption  that  the  gov- 
ernment knows  how  to  provide  "he&lthful 
and  stimulating  development  '  of  children. 
If  the  government  has  such  knowledge  it  Is 
a  well  kept  secret 

The  committee  report  points  out  that 
today  one  out  of  every  three  mothers  of 
preschool  children  works,  as  compared 
to  one  out  of  eight  in  1948.  While  every- 
one knows  of  cases  of  such  mothers  who 
actually  have  no  choice  but  to  work,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  believe  that  this  really  is 
the  plight  of  one-third  of  all  the  mothers 
of  preschool  children  in  America.  Even 
as  a  vountary  program,  Federal  "child 
development"  is  a  homewrecker  precisely 
because  it  encourages  even  more  mothers 
of  very  yoimg  children  to  surrender 
responsibility  for  their  care  to  a  govern- 
ment agency  in  order  to  increase  their 
income — which  is  to  sell  their  child's 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 


ECONOMY  GETS  BOOST  FROM 
GRAIN  DEAL 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KXKSAS 

IN    THE    HOUSE    OF   REPRESENT  .STIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1972 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  recently  annoimced  agreement  to 
sell  surplus  American  grain  to  the  Soviet 
Union  is  g(x>d  news  for  the  people  of 
Kansas.  This  transaction  will  provide  a 
needed  economic  boost  for  those  involved 
in  the  production  of  wheat,  and  it  is  in- 
dicative of  a  new  era  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia. 

The  following  editorials  express  very 
well  my  feelings  concerning  this  agree- 
ment. The  first,  from  the  Wichita  Eagle, 
and  the  second,  from  the  Newton  Kansan, 
outline  some  verv-  good  reasons  for  sup- 
porting the  sale  of  gram  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  editorials  follow : 
[FYom  the  Wichita    iKata.i    E&gle,  July   12, 
1972) 
Welcome  Niws  fob  Kansas  Farmehs 

EUinsans  should  find  encouraging  news  m 
the  historical  grain  deal  bet»feen  Russia  ana 
the  U.S.  announced  the  other  day  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  agreed  to  purchase 
$750  million  in  American-grown  grain  dtir- 
ing  the  next  three  years.  .A.n  average  of  8250 
mllUon  In  wheat,  com.  barley.  sc«^hum.  rye. 
and  oats  would  be  sold  each  year,  with  A«rt- 
culttire  Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz  anticipating 
an  even  higher  total  tjcfore  the  deal  Is  com- 
pleted. It  is  the  biggest  grain  transaction  In 
h^ato^y  between  two  countries. 

The  impact  of  the  deeJ  can  be  seen  in  an 
anticipated  17  per  cent  increase  In  exports 
during  the  three  years.  Under  the  agreement, 
the  Soviet  Union  wlU  purchs^ae  grain  on  the 
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commercial  market  from  private  grain  deal- 
ers in  the  US 

For  Kan-ifs.  it  should  bring  higher  prices 
for  wheat  as  the  nation  s  surplus  of  grain  13 
diminished  by  the  Russians'  purchases  Most 
of  the  agricultural  economists  in  this  area 
agree  '.h.u  the  sale  can  only  help  Kansas' 
situation. 

In  addition  :o  the  Improved  market  here, 
the  tran^act^on  also  will  provide  Jobs  for 
Americans  involved  in  shipping  the  grain.  In- 
cluding longshoremen  seamen,  exporters,  and 
railroad  .incl  barge  line  workers 

And  Nixon's  presidential  adviser  Henry 
Kl.sslnger,  said  It  would  advance  relations 
between  the  US  and  Russia  throughout  the 
commercial    field. 

Although  the  agreement  will  not  com- 
pletelv  solve  the  Kansas  farmer's  price  prob- 
lems, it  certainly  can  be  welcomed.  It  demon- 
strates for  Mldwesterners.  on  an  economic 
basl.';.  the  Implications  of  lessened  tensions 
on  the  political  level  throughout  the  world. 

jProm  the  Newton  (Kans.)  Kansan. 
July   U,   19721 

Economy  Gets  Booost  Pwom  Or.mn  Deal 

That  deal  through  which  the  United  States 
will  sell  some  $750  million  In  gram  to  the 
Soviet  Union  during  the  next  three  years  Is  a 
welcome  one  in  the  farm  belt. 

For  It  will  mean  that  some  of  the  surpluses 
that  have  been  piling  up  m  this  countr^^  over 
the  vears  will  be  cut. 

Whether  or  not  this  will  hike  grain  prices 
can  only  be  told  when  the  grain  starts  mov- 
ing. But  the  deal  is  a  step  toward  opening 
foreign  markets  for  the  .American  farmer. 
And  as  these  markets  are  opened,  surpluses 
will  disappear,  and  If  enough  such  deals  can 
be  consumated.  the  surplus  problem  could 
become  of  minor  importance. 

But  It  won't  be  only  the  farmers  who 
prosper  by  such  a  program. 

It  will  mean  more  money  In  the  pockets  of 
many  American  working  men  Including  rail 
workers,  dock  hands,  and  others  who  will  be 
charged  with  getting  the  grain  to  the  new 
customer. 

These  m  turn  will  have  more  money  to 
spend  with  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  auto- 
mobile dealer,  the  tailor  and  the  dressmaker. 

Certainly  the  sum  of  $750  million  m  grain 
over  a  3-year  period  won't  solve  all  of  oiix 
farm  and  economic  problems. 

But  It  can  help  ease  some  of  them,  and  If 
the  sales  can  increase  in  time  It  will  make 
an  even  bigger  dent  In  these  problems. 


.\LL- ALASKA  SOAP  BOX  DERBY 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1972 
Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  efforts  of  Alaskan  schoolchil- 
dren I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
following  proclamation  by  Gov.  William 
A.  Egan  declaring  Soap  Box  Derby  Day; 
Proclamtaion 
s<  lap  box  dikby  dat 
The  AU-Aiaska  Soap  Box  Derby  will  be  run 
July  15,  197'2,  under  the  auspices  of  our  out- 
standing   newspaper    and    broadcast    media, 
civic     and     fraternal     groups,     and     public - 
spirited  businesses. 

School  boys  of  Alaska  for  many  months 
now  have  devoted  their  time  and  energies  to 
the  design  and  construction  of  coasting 
racers  in  preparation  for  a  competition  to  be 
run  according  to  good  sportsmanship,  fair 
play,  and  other  stipulations  set  by  a  national 
ruling  body. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  program  prompts  the  adult  citizenry 
to  Join  together  In  a  united  effort  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  establishing  and  perpetuatmg 
a  civic  program  with  the  benefit  of  youth  Its 
salient  goal. 

The  Inherent  restilt  of  such  program  is  to 
bring  about  a  lasting  appreciation  for  in- 
genuity and  enterprise  by  the  young  people 
of  this  community  and  the  Nation. 

Therefore,  I,  ■William  A.  Egan.  Governor 
of  Alaska,  proclaim  July  15.  1972,  as 

ALL-ALASKA    SOAP    BOX    DERBT    DAY 

and  encourage  all  citizens  to  attend  this 
event  and  Join  me  In  extending  best  wishes 
and  congratulations  to  aU  participating  boys. 


July  17,  1972 


JUNE  IN  LITHUANIA 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALITOENLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA"nVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1972 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  the 
United  States  too  often  take  our  pre- 
cious right  of  freedom  of  religion  for 
granted.  The  obstacles  confronted  by 
peoples  less  fortunate  than  ourselves  in 
this  respect  were  made  very  clear  to  me 
when  I  traveled  to  the  Soviet  Union 
earlier  this  year  with  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education. 

While  I  did  not  visit  the  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republic  of  Lithuania  during  my  trip, 
I  feel  very  strongly  about  the  recent 
tragic  events  there  that  have  received 
appropriately  deserved  attention  in  the 
American  press. 

Another  poignant  and  informative  ac- 
count of  the  Lithuanians'  struggle  for 
religious  and  national  freedom  appeaxed 
on  June  16  in  a  newspaper  with  a  more 
limited  circulation— the  Tidings.  The  ar- 
ticle not  only  recounts  all  the  trials  and 
adversities  that  the  people  of  Lithuania 
have  experienced,  but  also  presents  a 
slightly  different  viewiwint  from  that  of 
the  national  media. 

I,  therefore,  urge  thoughtful  consid- 
eration of  its  contents,  as  follows: 
LrrHUAmA 

The  month  of  June  has  special  significance 
for  the  Lithuanian  people.  Thirty-two  years 
ago  this  month,  in  June  of  1940,  the  Soviet 
Union  Invaded  the  States  of  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via and  Estonia  and  seized  them  by  force  of 
arms.  This  was  the  beginning  of  many  sor- 
rows. 

One  year  later,  in  June  of  1941,  the  Com- 
munist invaders  started  mass  deportations 
of  the  Baltic  people;  and  over  160,000  of  these 
people  were  Immediately  swallowed  up  in 
Siberian  slave  and  labor  camps.  In  the  pe- 
riod between  1941  and  1952.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  150.000  others  have  followed  the 
same  pathway  to  exile  and  death. 

In  addition;  About  75,000  others  were  able 
to  escape  to  the  West,  and  about  30.000 
Lithuanian  freedom-fighters  were  killed  in 
guerrilla  warfare  resisting  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion. Thereafter,  the  history  of  Lithuania 
follows  a  famUlar  pattern  of  repression  and 
tyranny. 

Lithuania  in  1940  was  85  per  cent  Catholic, 
with  Jewish.  Protestant  and  Orthodox  mi- 
norities. There  were  twelve  Bishops,  1640 
priests.  Today  there  are  only  two  active 
Bishops  left;  and  less  than  850  priests,  most 
of  them  old  and  Infirm.  In  1940,  Catholic 
organizations  counted  800,000  members. 
There  were  32  religious  publications;  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  seven  million  copies. 
Convents  and  monasteries,  engaged  in  edu- 


cation and  hospital  work,  numbered  118.  To- 
day, there  are  no  Catholic  organizations,  re- 
ligious publications,  monasteries  or  convent*. 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  the  city  of  Viln» 
has  been  convened  into  an  art  t,iUery.  St. 
Caslmlr's  Church  in  the  same  city  is  now 
used  as  a  museum  of  atheism  Resurrection 
Church  In  Kaunas  has  been  made  into  a 
radio  factory.  Students  are  punished  for  at- 
tending church  services  The  few  priests  art 
forbidden  to  teach  religion,  any  lay  person 
presuming  to  instruct  children  in  Christian 
doctrine  is  liable  to  a  sentence  in  Siberia  for 
10  to  25  years. 

Yet  Communist  pressure  has  not  succeeded 
In  destroying  Lithuania's  faith  and  love  of 
freedom.  And  this  proud,  brave  nation,  on* 
of  the  oldest  in  Europe,  Is  still  fighting 
largelv  on  Its  own.  True,  the  United  States 
Congress  In  its  89th  session  in  1967  unani- 
mously  passed  Concurent  Resolution  416, 
calling  for  freedom  from  Soviet  domination 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia.  But  that 
l3  as  far  as  diplomatic  pressure  his  been 
applied. 

A  few  months  ago,  17.000  Lithuanians 
signed  a  petition  of  protest  against  repres- 
sion of  religion  and  sent  It  to  the  United 
Nations.  It  was  to  be  forwarded  to  Soviet 
Communist  Party  secretary  Brezhnev  m 
Moscow.  Earlier  protests  sent  directly  to  So- 
viet leadership  has  resulted  only  in  intensi- 
fied repression  of  the  Lithuanian  church.  No 
result  has  yet  been  reported  from  this  latest 
attempt 

But  the  Lithuanian  quest  for  Independ- 
ence will  not  die.  Last  month,  in  the  city  of 
Kuanas,  rioting  broke  out.  dramatized  by  the 
self-immolation  of  a  20-year-old  student. 
This  week  it  is  reported  that  another  stu- 
dent has  used  the  same  method  of  protest. 
These  events  are  evidence  of  a  smouldering 
flame  of  resistance  which  will  not  be 
squelched,  and  have  fastened  international 
attention  on  the  plight  of  the  Lithuanian 
people. 

There  are  two  million  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
cans m  our  nation.  This  Sunday  they  are 
asking  us  all  to  Join  them  la  a  day  of  prayer 
for  the  land  of  their  ancestors.  This  is  a  real 
and  practical  way  In  which  we  can  proclaim 
our  fellowship  with  them  in  devotion  to  free- 
dom, allegiance  to  the  faith  and  a  depend- 
ence on  Ood's  grace.  .And  It  may  remind  us 
of  the  continued  need  of  those  qualities  of 
the  spirit  In  our  own  time  and  place. 


SECRETARY  ROGERS  CELEBRATES 
DICTATORSHIP  ON  FOURTH  OF 
JULY 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'n\T:S 
Monday.  July  17,  1972 
Mr,  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  July  6  which  some  may  have  missed 
because  of  the  recess.  The  article  points 
out  that  Secretary  of  State  William 
Rogers  spent  the  Fourth  of  July  in 
Greece,  whose  present  government  rep- 
resents the  antipathy  of  the  hopes  and 
freedoms  which  give  meaning  to  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

I  think  that  it  is  unfortunate,  indeed, 
that  Secretary  Rogers  chose  this  day, 
which  means  so  much  to  freedom-loving 
people  everywhere,  to  visit  this  oppres- 
sive military  government  in  Greece.  This 
is  just  one  more  gesture  of  support  for 
this  repressive  and  antidemocratic  gov- 
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prnment.  And.  while  this  gesture  is  not 
S  significant  as  our  continued  military 
Soport  of  the  regime,  symbohcally  it 
must  certainlv  have  been  a  source  ol  dis- 
S  and  dismay  for  those  true  Greek 
natriots  who  hope  to  again  establish  de- 
mocracv  and  liberty  in  Greece  just  as  we 
estabUshed  our  own  freedom  on  July  4. 
1776.  __^__^^^_ 

TDEAL-LYNWOOD  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE  PROGRAM  TO  AT- 
TRACT MORE  BUSINESS 


HON.  aENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CALH-OBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1972 
Mr.  .'ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker  most  business  communities 
provide  a  wealth  of  goods  and  services  to 
the  citizens  in  their  areas.  However, 
often  those  who  seek  a  particular  prod- 
uct or  service  do  not  know  where  it  can 
be  found  and  at  what  price. 

In  many  instances,  the  company  that 
has  the  perfect  item  in  stock— and  at  a 
competitive  price— is  overlooked  simply 
because  the  buyer  was  not  aware  of  the 
company's  existence. 

In  order  to  correct  this  problem  and 
serve  both  the  business  community  and 
the  general  public,  the  Lynwood,  Calif., 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  instituted  a 
program  known  as  IDEAL — Industrial 
Development  and  Economic  Action  for 
Lynwood. 

The  program  consists  of  contact  and 
weekly  liaison  with  prime  contractors  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  local  Lynwood  businessmen 
placed  on  their  "request  for  quota"  lists 
and.  thus,  enable  Lynwood  entrepreneurs 
to  participate  in  subcontract  work. 

Through  personal  contacts  and  ef- 
forts, a  steady  communication  with 
pnme  contractors  is  maintained  and  re- 
ported at  the  weekly  IDEAL  committee 
meetings. 

I  have  firsthand  knowledge  of  their 
efforts  to  contact  prime  contractors  in 
other  cities  in  the  area.  Through  these 
meetings,  the  prime  contractors  are 
made  aware  of  the  attributes  and  skills 
of  Lynwood  business  with  the  hope  of 
creating  additional  jobs  and  enlarging 
the  tax  base  of  the  community. 

The  IDEAL  Committee,  a  coUective  ef- 
fort coordinated  by  the  Lynwood  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  consists  of  members  of 
the  chamber,  the  city  of  Lynwood  real- 
tors, the  Ljmwood  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict, Compton  Junior  College,  various 
community  agencies,  and  local  citizens. 
The  program,  which  has  estabUshed 
both  short-  and  long-range  realistic 
goals,  has  four  primary  objectives: 

First,  they  are  to  achieve  desired  re- 
sults through  a  united  community -city 
chamber  of  commerce  effort. 

Second,  the  IDEAL  program,  through 
location  and  growth,  aims  to  secure  addi- 
tional business  within  the  city  of  Lj-n- 
wood  by  capitalizing  on  the  present  and 
future  capabilities  of  Lynwood  industries 
and  services.  Close  working  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  Na- 
tional   Small    Business    Administration 
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and  the  Defense  Contract  Administra- 
tion Services. 

Third,  they  seek  to  obtain  additional 
business  lor  the  commimity  through  sub- 
contract work  Irom  major  sources  and 
suppliers.  .   . 

Fourth,  the  IDEAL  program  is  stnvmg 
to  assist  in  pinpointmg  community  and 
business  weaknesses  while  capitaUzmg 
on  the  strengths  and  correcting  the 
weaknesses.  Constant  contact  with  busi- 
ness and  its  evaluation  has  been  of  great 
assistance  in  meeting  this  objective. 

In  addiUon,  for  the  particular  benefit 
of  local  small  busmessmen,  IDEAL  will 
conduct  educational  semmars  dealing 
with  administraUve  and  financial  aspects 
of  small  business. 

Though  this  program  is  quite  new  and 
unique,  results— in  terms  of  new  dollars 
being  spent  in  Lynwood — are  beginning 

to  show.  ^    .^  .. 

Mr  Speaker,  their  motto  "To  do  it  the 
IDEAL  way  is  to  do  it  the  profitable 
way."  I  am  sure  will  prove  accurate, 
especially  as  the  program  continues  to 
grow  and  as  its  success  becomes  more 
apparent.  . 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  city  of  Lynwood,  the 
Lynwood  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Lynwood  Realtors,  the  Unified  School 
District.  Compton  Junior  College,  and 
the  other  various  groups  and  citizens 
who  are  working  to  make  the  IDEAL 
program  succeed.  I  would  Uke  to  espe- 
ciaUy  commend  Mr.  Norman  Wasser- 
man,  the  executive  manager  of  the  Ljti- 
wood  Chamber,  for  Wl  contribution  to 
this  community  project. 

I  feel  that  this  type  of  program  can  be 
used  in  other  cities,  and  I  am  confident 
that  they  will  find  it  equally  successful 
in  attracting  new  business  to  their  re- 
spective areas. 
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STANDARDIZATION   OF  FIRE   HOSE 
COUPLINGS  BILL  SIGNED 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALirOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  17.  1972 


Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  San 
Diego  Assistant  Fire  Chief  Robert  Ely, 
the  chairman  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciaUon  of  Fire  Chiefs  Committee  on 
Standardization  of  Fire  Hose  Screw 
Threads,  has  worked  tirelessly  for  many 
years  to  alert  citizens  and  legislators 
alike  to  the  urgent  need  for  the  standard- 
ization of  fire  hose  screw  threads.  I  ask 
that  my  House  colleagues  carefully  read 
the  following  letter  by  Chief  Ely  to  the 
President  and  request  their  strong  sup- 
port for  the  passage  of  this  long-overdue 
legislation: 

INTEBNATIONAL   ASSOCIATION    Or 

Fna  CttoTs.  Inc., 
Washington,  DC.  June  26.  1972. 
Hon.  Richard  M    Nixon. 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Di:ae  Mr.  Prxsident:  Your  signing  of 
H.R.  13034 — Fire  Research  &  Safety  Act,  fol- 
lowed by  the  appointment  of  your  Commis- 
sion on  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  to  vital- 
ize this  measure.  Is  the  first  comprehenalve 
Government  financed  program  and  plan  to 
reduce  the  shocking  loss  of  life  and  property 


by  fire  this  Nation  has  known  It  comes  at 
a' propitious  time,  in  an  election  year  when 
the  Citizens  of  our  country  are  weighing  aU 
humanities  and  economies  and  iheir  poiuical 
proponents. 

A  high  point  of  your  fire  control  program 
unquesuonablv  is  the  research  into  cause 
and  affect  of  fire  as  related  to  those  who  must 
pay  (or  the  lasses  to  life  and  property,  and 
for  the  fire  fighting  and  prevention  forces 
trying  desperately  to  contain  those  losses 
within  a  regrettably  growing  minimum,  nou- 
costing  the  nation  u-ell  over  four  billion  dol- 
lars per  year!  Statisticians  could  make  some 
interesting  compansoiis  between  this  naate- 
rlal  cost  and  the  fact  that  fire  is  presenUy 
taking  the  lives  of  some  12.000  and  more  per- 
sons annually  la  this  country! 

For  a  century  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  fire 
hose  threads  has  been  recognized  as  an  un- 
neceasarv  evil,  contributing  to  the  spread  of 
many  of  our  most  disastrous  fires.  The  World 
Wars  taught  other  bitter  lessons  The  Ger- 
mans and  the  British  waited  until  they  were 
bombed  before  standardizing  their  fire  ho«e 
couplings.  The  palatial  home  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Non»ay  caught  fire  and  was  al- 
most a  total  loss  because  fire  equipment  from 
the  next  town  could  not  be  used,  due  to  non- 
conlormitv  of  fire  hose  couplings.  Result? 
Norway  soon  instituted  national  standardiza- 
tion. ^     _, 

The  International  Association  of  Fire 
Chiefs  has  besought  the  highest  authorities 
of  this  nation  to  help  confert  non-conform- 
ing fire  hose  couplings  and  fittings  to  the 
universally  recognized  national  standard 
screw  threads  agreed  upon  by  all  National 
Fire  Associations  These  requests  and  ap- 
peals are  weU  documented  in  Federal 
archives  isee  the  Congressional  Record, 
October  21,  1965,  page  25889,  October  14, 
1971  page  36267  and  April  25  1972.  14217), 
Certain  areas  of  the  National  Government 
have  evinced  interest  In  the  evUs  of  non- 
standard fire  hose  couplings  and  fittings 
but  action  died  aborning.  Few  citl7«n8  know 
how,  when  or  where  the  non-uniformity  of 
fire  hose  couplings  and  threads  fit  into  the 
nations  fire  loss  and  fire  suppression  pic- 
tures. 

With  the  fire  chiefs'  assistance  and  the 
help  of  some  of  our  progressive  legislatures, 
some  states  have  passed  laws  that  require 
National  Standard  Fire  Hose  Screw  Threads. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  but  there 
is  stUl  a  long  way  to  go.  The  Fire  Chiefs  Ui 
this  country  have  been  trying  to  get  all  of 
our  fire  hose  screw  threads  sUndardlzed 
since  1873.  After  99  years  •we  must  all  admit 
that  It  is  taking  too  long,  and  the  Fire 
Chiefs  can  no  longer  be  held  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  me.  property  and  the  added  ex- 
pense caused  by  the  use  of  so  many  non- 
standard Fire  Hose  Threads. 

We   are    not    going    to    give   up    nor    quit 
working  unlU  all  fire  hose  screw  threads  are 
standardized,  but  with  this  letter  here  and 
now  we  are  shifting  the  responslbUlty  of  get- 
ting the  job  done  nationaiiy  to  government 
where  it  rightly  belongs.  We  need  your  help. 
We   have   facts,   figures   and   a   slide   pro- 
gram showing  the  need  lor  standardizing  fire 
hose  screw  threads  and  how  it  can  be  ac- 
complished. We  would  like  to  show  the  pro- 
gram on  how  we  helped   to  accomplish   the 
Job   in   California.   Washington    and   Alaska 
to  you,  vour  Commission  and  the  Congress, 
Mr.    President,    we    sincerely    hope    that 
you  and  your  Commission  on  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control  wUl  recommend  that  the 
necessary    funds    be    provided    and    legisla- 
tion adopted  to  require  all  non-standard  fire 
hose    couplings,    fittings    and    fire    hydrants 
in   the   United   States   be   converted   to   the 
National  Standard  Fire  Hose  Screw  Threads, 
RespectfuUy  yours, 

RoBDrr  EI.T, 
Chairman.   International   Asaoeiaticm   of 
Fire  Chiefs.  Committee  on  Standard- 
ization of  Fire  Hose  Screw  Threads. 
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IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE  3-YEAR  GRAIN 
AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  SO- 
VIET UNION  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or    IH.1N0I8 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1972 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Illinois— the  State  which  leads  the  Na- 
tion in  agricultural  exports — I  congrat- 
ulate the  administration  for  concluding 
the  recent  3 -year  grain  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  recent  years.  Illinois  has  exported 
nearly  50  percent  of  all  soybeans  and 
wheat  in  the  United  States,  approxi- 
mately 12  percent  of  all  com.  and  about 
20  percent  of  the  sorghum  grains.  Last 
year  alone,  Illinois  exported  $655  million 
in  agricultural  products.  Also,  the  State 
of  Illinois  has  had  to  idle  over  40  mil- 
lion acres  of  cropland  each  year  to  avoid 
producing  more  grains  than  could  be  dis- 
posed through  existing  market  channels. 

The  record  S750  mUllon  grain  deal  with 
Russia  is  indeed  good  news  to  Illinois 
farmers,  and  in  fact  good  news  to  all  U.S. 
farmers.  Last  year,  over  5.5  billion 
bushels  of  corn  were  produced.  Even 
though  exports  equaled  previous  records, 
production  exceeded  domestic  use  and 
exports  by  nearly  600  bushels. 

Further,  in  spite  of  the  widespread 
participation  in  the  feed-grain,  set-aside 
program,  it  is  probable  that  this  vear's 
com  production  will  again  be  excessive 
in  relation  to  available  market  outlets  if 
favorable  weather  continues  for  the  bal- 
ance of  this  growing  .season. 

Against  this  backpround.  the  neu- 
agreement  with  the  So\iet  Union  pro- 
vides additional  export  outlets  for  per- 
haps 100  million  bushels  of  corn.  Illinois 
farmers  alone  export  100  to  200  million 
busheis  of  com  each  year,  so  the  new 
agreemen-  will  increase  their  exports  by 
15  to  20  percent.  The  agreement  surely 
Improves  the  longer  mn  market  position 
of  U.S.  grain  producers.  It  brings  total 
market  outlets  into  a  better  balance  with 
our  production  capacity  and  will  reduce 
the  amount  of  cropland  which  will  need 
to  be  idled  under  the  feed-grain,  set- 
aside  program. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  em- 
barking on  a  program  to  increase  live- 
stock production.  As  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Butz  explained: 

The  Russian  people  want  more  animal  pro- 
t«ln  in  the'r  diets  To  get  it.  thev  must  In- 
crease their  livestock  production  beyond  rhe 
capacity  of  their  farms  and  climate  to  pro- 
vide feed  grain. 

Particularly  in  light  of  the  winterkill 
Soviet  harvests  will  not  fill  the  quotas  set 
in  their  current  5-year  plan.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  meet  their  goal,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Soviet  Government  to  import 
feed  grain.  This  3-year  agreement  with 
the  United  States  to  purchase  $250  mil- 
lion of  feed  grains  annually,  is  certainly 
the  first  step  in  a  long-term  expansion  of 
trade  relations  between  the  two  coxm- 
tnes.  Their  import  needs  for  wheat,  feed 
grams,  and  soybeans  are  likely  to  in- 
creaee  for  a  number  of  years,  and  U.S. 
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farmers  will  definitely  benefit.  U.S. 
farmers  will  be  able  to  sell  more  products, 
plant  more  acreage,  and  receive  more  in- 
come from  the  market. 

I  am  confident  this  3-year  grain  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  lays  the 
groundwork  for  a  new  era  for  East- West 
trade,  and  I  commend  the  administra- 
tion for  its  bold  initiative.  It  is  certainly 
conceivable  that  if  Soviet  diners  take  a 
liking  to  cornfed  beef,  the  United  States 
will  be  able  to  further  expand  its  agricul- 
tural trade  with  considerable  satisfaction 
to  both  our  country  and  Russia. 


July  17,  1972 


ECHO  OF  THE  KOREAN  WAR 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  17,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a 
few  weeks  ago,  I  had  the  distinct  pleasure 
of  meeting  Mr.  Edward  Hunter,  author  of 
numerous  books  on  brainwashing.  It  is  of 
this  man  that  Dr.  Fred  Schwarz.  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Christian  Anti-Com- 
munism Crusade  stated : 

One  of  the  best  Informed  antl-comxnunlste 
In  the  Free  World. 

In  1938  that  same  Edward  Himter  pre- 
dicted the  Russo-German  alliance.  Be- 
fore that,  in  1934.  he  was  freezing  in  the 
wilds  of  Manchiu-ia  feeding  news  to  the 
United  States  that  we  could  read  at  our 
breakfast  or  dinner  table.  Mr.  Hunter  has 
a  distinguished  record  of  writing  on  the 
evil  of  totalitarianism  from  whatever 
source  and  I  think  one  of  the  more  ac- 
curate and  brief  tributes  to  him  was  by 
George  Sokolsky  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  on  October  2,  1958: 

My  old  colleague  In  cmna,  Edward  Hunter. 
He  writes  with  passion  and  zest  and  assur- 
ance of  knowledge.  He  also  has  the  advantage 
of  using  original  source  material  which  seems 
to  be  a  dying  act. 

Edward  Hunter  has  rendered  invalu- 
able service  to  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services — OSS.  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  the 
CIA.  and  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee,  and  is  now  editor  and 
publisher  of  Tactics  the  only  professional 
"psywar"  journal.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  John  L.  McClel- 
LAN  told  him: 

I  am  sure  your  boolcs  and  your  writing  and 
your  experience  will  be  very  valuable  if  we 
can  get  aU  that  before  the  American  people. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  Hunter  has 
written  extensively  on  what  he  calls  "the 
most  contemptible  character  in  the  Ko- 
rean war."  namely  Wilfred  Biu-chett.  In 
view  of  the  extensive  attempt  to  lend 
respectability  to  this  Red  agent  propa- 
gandist of  some  20  years,  and  the  fact 
that  at  the  insistence  of  Dr.  Henrj-  Kis- 
singer, Red  Agent  Biirchett  was  actually 
invited  to  the  White  House  to  meet  the 
President,  his  history  should  come  under 
examination  by  the  American  people. 
Edward  Hunter  has  done  extensive  re- 
search on  the  subject  of  Burchett.  The 
first  article  that  Mr.  Hunter  presented  on 
"the  most  contemptible  character  in  the 
Korean  war,"  from  the  May  20,  1964  issue 
of  Tactics  follows: 


[Prom  Tactics,  May  20,  1964) 
Echo  of  thx  Korean  Wax 

If  one  were  asked  to  pick  the  most  con- 
temptlble  character  in  the  Korean  War 
one  would  be  hard  put  to  find  anyone  lower 
or  more  despicable  than  Wilfred  Burchett 
except  perhaps  Alan  Wlnnlngton.  Burchett 
was  more  effective  In  tricking  Amerlcaiis  and 
Britons  Into  treasonable  acts  In  the  prisoner- 
of-war  camps  In  North  Korea.  As  an  Au8tr». 
Uan  red  agent  posing  as  a  newspaper  cor- 
respondent, he  was  a  bit  slicker  than  hlg 
slimy  English  compatriot  In  red  deceit.  He 
was  more  successful  In  seducing  the  honor  of 
the  bewildered  and  frequently  very  sick 
captives. 

Burchett  has  authored  many  a  red  book 
that  sought  to  give  credence  to  every  com- 
munist He  and  smear  against  either  the 
United  States  or  Oreat  Britain.  He  used  every 
lure  to  help  in  the  subtle  brainwashing  of 
the  American  prisoners,  to  Induce  them  to 
confess  to  engaging  In  germ  warfare,  and  to 
engage  In  treason  against  their  own  coiin- 
try.  Nothing  was  too  vile  for  him.  In  "Plain 
Perfidy",  published  in  the  red  capital  at 
Peking,  he  gave  this  description  of  Chtneee 
p.o.w.s  being  returned  to  the  reds: 

•■Haggard,  with  faces  dank  and  moist  like 
corpses,  bearing  the  hideous  mutilations  of 
experimental  surgery,  some  vacant-eyed,  glrla 
driven  mad  by  attempted  rapes,  the  stum- 
bling parade  of  prisoners  passed  before  the 
stony  eyes  of  Americans  In  natty  "pinks"  who 
checked  off  their  victims  and  even  man- 
aged to  grin." 

One  might  think  up  vague  generalities  to 
make  communists  respectable  as  part  of  a 
co-existence  effort,  although  this  is  a  dan- 
gerously blind  effort.  But  nobody  could  think 
up  an  excuse  to  make  Burchett  respectable 
in  an  .American  magazine  of  national  circu- 
lation. One  would  expect  that  his  name 
would  never  be  presented  to  an  American 
readership  as  merely  "a  52-year-old  Austra- 
lian newsman  who  has  been  working  for  the 
Communists  since  1951."  Just  to  state  this 
Is  tantamount  to  a  despicable  lie  impoeed 
on  the  American  people,  and  a  brazen  cover- 
up  for  a  vicious  red  agent. 

But  Newsweeek  has  done  Just  this  In  Its 
Issue  of  May  4,  1964,  In  Its  'South  Viet- 
nam" section.  The  Worker  and  Pravda  could 
do  no  mere  on  behalf  of  their  side.  Although 
Newsweek  was  a  liberal  publication  before 
its  purchase  by  the  Washington  Post,  It 
never  descended  to  this. 

This  13  part  of  a  larger  picture.  The  Na- 
tional Guardian,  a  red  rag  put  out  in  New 
York  City,  has  tjeen  running  a  series  of  red 
propaganda  dispatches  from  Viet  Nam  by 
Burchett.  The  New  Republic  collaborated  In 
this  deceit  by  running  an  advertisement  la 
Its  May  9  issue  that  identified  Burchett  as 
only  a  "correspondent".  This  Is  fronting  for 
the  reds.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  such 
a  hoax.  The  red  network  has  as  Its  aim  the 
distribution  of  Burchetts  writings  in  pam- 
phlet and  book  form  in  the  U.S.  In  order 
to  put  this  across,  the  help  of  non-com- 
munist organs  Is  required 

Indeed,  a  concerted  softenlng-up  campaign 
is  taking  place  In  the  United  States  to  con- 
dition Americans  into  acceptance  of  de- 
feat in  Viet  Nam  through  the  same  device 
of  a  coalition  government  as  was  put  across 
in  Laos  and  earlier  on  the  Chinese  mainland. 
The  Kennedy  Administration,  after  describ- 
ing Laos  a«  a  most  vital  strategic  point 
accepted  the  communist  demands  and  laid  it 
open  to  creeping  communist  domination.  But 
we  would  never  abandon  Viet  Nam,  President 
Kennedy  then  said.  Almost  at  once,  the 
campaign  began  to  ftnd  a  means  to  circum- 
vent this  clear-cut  pledge.  First,  Diem  had 
to  be  liquidated,  for  he  Insisted  on  oppos- 
ing the  red  aggressors.  Now,  the  tactic  Is 
to  present  the  area  as  one  that  doesn't  de- 
serve our  further  help.  "We  tried,  didn't  we?" 
the  fake  liberals  will  be  writing,  and  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara's  frequent  trip* 
there  wUl  be  p>olnted  to  as  proof. 


My  17,  1972 


The  American  Congreaa  and  pubUc  must 
M  on   particular    guard    against    this    new 

t)«tr»y»'-  

[Prom  Tactics.  Dec.  20,  1988] 

Law  Beokkn  To  Let  m  BtmcHiTr: 

TBKASON  IN  U.S.  Government 

The  State  Department  in  early  December 
nut  over  a  reprehensible,  quickie  operation 
f^iet  WUfred  Burchett,  a  semi-otBclal.  rovUig 
nroDaganda  ambassador  for  international 
SWunlam.  come  into  the  United  States  on 
h^half  of  North  Viet  Nam.  The  State  De- 
!!runent  collaborated  In  recognizing  Bur- 
netts cover  as  an  United  Nations  corre- 
saondent.  In  addition,  it  violated  the  law  to 
help  slip  him  into  the  country. 

Burchett  ceased  being  a  legitimate,  work- 
■ae  newspaperman  before  the  Korean  War. 
when  he  became  a  Moscow  agent.  He  is  an 
Australian  traitor  who  is  traveling  on  a  Red 
Cuban  passport  because  his  native  country 
wlU  not  give  him  a  passport,  and  If  he  en- 
•jm  Australia,  he  is  likely  to  face  charges 
oecause  of  his  efforts  to  seduce  British  p.o.w.'s 
into  treason  during  the  Korean  War.  He  op- 
erated similarly  against  American  captives 
of  '.he  reds,  particularly  In  obtaining  fake 
confessions  of  a  germ  warfare  by  the  United 
States,  that  never  happened. 

He  Is  now  engaged  in  propaganda  warfare 
Jor  North  Viet  Nam,  In  connection  with  the 
Paris  negotiations  for  an  end  to  the  warfare. 
Use  of  a  base  on  U.S.  soil  is  a  big  aid  to 
propaganda  for  America's  acceptance  of  what. 
in  effect,  would  be  a  betrayal  and  surrender 
terms. 

BtTBCHETT'S    ENEMY    ACTIVmES    WTLl. 
DOCUMENTED 

The  state  Department  had  no  excuse  for 
not  knowing  how  exhaustively  documented  Is 
his  sorry  record.  Its  coruilvance  in  giving  him 
an  even  more  helpful  platform,  inside  the 
United  States.  Indicates  that  communist  In- 
filtration still  exists  Inside  the  State  De- 
partment, and  will  constitute  one  of  the 
niajor  problems  of  the  incoming,  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration. 

Burchett's  role  as  a  red  operative  In  North 
Korea  was  described  in  Congressional  tes- 
nmony,  the  text  of  which  appears  in  the 
CS.  Gtovernment  Printing  Office  publication. 
Communist  Interrogation.  Indoctrination 
aad  Exploitation  of  .American  Military  and 
Civilian  Prisoners,"  hearings  of  June  19.  20, 
26  and  27  of  1956.  before  the  Permanent  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee.  Senate.  This 
210-page  document,  only  a  comparatively  few 
c'  which  were  published,  was  accompanied 
by  a  24-page  "Report.  "  under  the  same  title, 
fewer  copies  of  which  were  dibtriouted. 

This  was  a  period  when  the  .'itate  Depart - 
nient  was  trying  to  hush  up  all  references  to 
brainwashing,  and  endeavored  to  prevent  the 
hearings  'roni  going  deeply  into  this  sub.lect. 
In  a  surprise  move.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  was 
assigned  to  the  subcommittee  as  chief  coun- 
sel, and  the  persevering  official  who  had  pre- 
pared the  hearings  was  precipitously  shoved 
aside.  Even  so,  the  details  that  came  out  were 
harrowing.  Unfortunately,  they  were  simply 
Ignored  by  the  so-called  prestige  or  fake  "lib- 
eral" press. 

Capt,  Bert  Cumby,  then  an  Army  man  for 
14  years,  one  of  the  American  interrogators 
ai  the  prisoner  exchange  at  Pauniunjom. 
identified  Burchett  along  with  Allen  Wln- 
nlngton, of  England,  as  part  of  the  red  ap- 
paratus in  the  p.o.w.  camps  that  reported  to  a 
special  military  propaganda  and  indoctrina- 
tion—brainwashing— office,  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sian liaison.   Cumby   declared    i  page   40 1  : 

"Burchett  had  a  very  Important  hand  in 
slanting,  in  writing,  in  drafting.  In  making 
the  propaganda  appealing  to  the  western 
prisoners,  the  Americans  and  all  other  United 
Slates  prisoners  That  is  where  Burchett  came 
in.  He  served  more  or  less  as  a  consultant." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PART    or    THE    ENEMT'S    "COMMAND   STSUCTtntt" 

Burchett  was  connected.  Ctimby  went  on 
to  say,  with  what  generally  waa  "the  com- 
mand structure.  The  implementation  of  the 
program  flowed  from  that  point." 

The  so-called  "peace"  movement,  exactly 
as  we  find  it  fl^ghtlng  for  the  foe  In  the  United 
States,  operated  In  the  p.o.w.  camps.  "With  a 
Russian  officer  "running  the  show."  Cumby 
said: 

"If  we  had  an  organizational  chart  you 
would  find  a  line  from  the  commanding  gen- 
eral out  to  a  central  committee.  This  central 
committee  was  designed  as  the  Central  Com- 
mittee for  World  Pe«M5e.  It  was  the  organiza- 
tion through  which  indoctrination,  interroga- 
tion, and  propaganda  were  Implemented," 

Orders  came  from  headquarters  in  Pyong- 
yang, the  North  Korean  capital,  "the  com- 
munist government."  Cumby  described  the 
creation  of  the  committee  as  a  front  with  two 
sections,  one  for  Indoctrination  and  the  other 
for  propaganda.  An  American  prisoner  was 
put  nominally  in  charge  of  each.  They  re- 
ceived their  Instructions  from  a  Chinese,  who 
received  his  from  a  Russian.  Robert  Kennedy 
asked: 

"Then  the  advice  as  to  how  the  propaganda 
so  It  -would  be  more  Interesting  to  the  West 
was  given  by  the  Australian  newspaperman 
and  the  English  newspaperman,  is  that  cor- 
rect?" 

■  Yes,  sir."  the  captain  replied.  He  gave  a 
significant  description  of  the  propaganda 
structure,  showing  the  closely  knit  channels 
by  which  orders  would  go  from  the  top.  ootn- 
munlst  headquarters,  to  "the  front,  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  for  World  Peace,"  composed 
of  prisoners  and  headed  by  Americana.  Cum- 
by said: 

"It  directed  the  activities,  and  It  wa«  more 
effective  because  they  knew  the  minds  and 
the  attitudes  and  the  mores  and  the  culture. 
The  stuff  would  come  from  the  OHQ  to  the 
central  committee.  The  central  committee 
would  work  it  over,  "would  give  it  the  Western 
slant  with  the  assistance  of  Burchett.  Prom 
the  central  committee  it  would  go  down  to 
the  camp  committee,  which  is  another  level. 
That  camp  committee  would  further  modify 
that  stuff  to  make  it  appealing  to  those  in 
the  camp.  Leaving  the  camp  committee  It 
would  go  down  to  the  company  committee, 
which  would  further  modify  it  to  appeal  to 
the  people  in  the  company.  In  the  caae  of 
the  early  days  of  it,  all  prisoners  were  segre- 
gated, so  they  tailored  their  material  to  ap- 
peal to  that  particular  national  group,  racial 
group,  or  what  have  you. 

'When  it  left  the  company  committee  it 
was  further  broken  down.  It  "was  broken 
down  and  forwarded  to  the  squsid  committee. 
So  what  you  had.  Sen.  McCleUan  (John  L. 
D-Ark.,  chairman  of  the  parent  committee 
and  subcommittee),  was  one  committee 
superlmpoeed  on  another  right  on  up  to  the 
top.  It  even  went  ftirther  than  that." 

Capt.  Cumby  made  the  role  of  the  two 
Britons  as  red  agents  using  newspaperwork 
as  a  cover.  Incontrovertible.  Later  on,  for  in- 
stance, this  exchange  took  place: 

"THB"y    CONDUCTED   INTERROGATIONS  ' 

Mr,  Kennedy.  Captain,  during  the  period 
of  time  when  these  two  newspapermen,  one 
from  Great  Britain  and  the  other  from 
.\ustralia,  were  pre«.ent  were  they  seen  fre- 
quently around  the  prison  camps  lecturing 
to  the  prisoners? 

Capt.  Ct:MBT.  They  were  part  of  the  com- 
mand. Mr.  Kennedy'  They  had  free  run  of 
the  camp.  They  even  Interrogated  Americans. 

Mr,  Kenneiiy  They  did  some  of  the  inter- 
rogation themaelve*? 

Capt.  Cumby.  They  did  some  of  the  Inter- 
rogation. 

Mr.  ElBNNedt.  They  were  there  as  news- 
pat>ermen  from  other  countries,  is  that 
correct? 

Capt.  CuMBT.  They  were  there  as  new- 
papermen  allegedly,  but  I  don't  think  there 
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Is  any  question  as  to  what  Ideology  either 
one  of  them  embraced.  They  were  part  of  the 
command.  They  were  part  and  parcel  of  It. 
rhey  conducted  interrogations.  In  many  In- 
Btance«  they  talked  to  Americans,  and  we*t- 
emerB  could  talk  much  better  than  the 
Chinese.  They  assumed  that  responslbUlty. 
They  were  VlPs.  as  one  prisoner  told  me. 
They  were  VTPs.  They  were  treated  as  such. 
They  had  houses  near  the  headqusj-ters. 
One  was  n^arrled  to  a  Chinese  and  he  had 
his  family  living  right  there  within  the  area 
of  the  QHQ. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  reached  the  conclusion 
that  this  was  a  system  which  was  directed 
from  Russia;  Implemented  by  the  ChlneBe, 
but  directed  from  Russia? 

Capt.  CtTMBY.  Yes,  sir 

NONE    or    THIS    TOLD    TO    AMERICAN    PXOPU 

Such  newspapers  as  the  Washington  Poet 
and  the  N.Y.  Times  had  no  space  avaUable 
for  any  of  thU  enlightening  materia!:  All 
avaUable  space  on  such  matters  evidently 
was  being  reserved  for  ridicule  and  harass- 
ment of  Congressional  committees  that  ex- 
poeed  tactics  of  this  sort,  such  as  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  e^nd 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 
So  far  as  rawllo-televtslon  is  concerned,  never 
a  whisper  appears  regarding  thte  psychologi- 
cal warfare  format.  The  same  channel  of 
organization  la  used  In  the  United  States  for 
communist  control  of  the  so-called  peace" 
groups  here. 

Burchet  was  the  subject  of  a  personality 
study  In  the  U.S.  News  k  World  Report  of 
Feb.  27.  1967,  which  said: 

"Mr.  Burchett  is  described  as  personable, 
charming,  skUled — and  a  highly  dedicated 
communist  propagandist.  He  has  been  work- 
ing at  it  for  more  than  20  years.  His  goals  are 
consistent:  to  make  America  and  its  allies 
look  evU,  and  to  make  the  communists  look 
good.  He  has  a  knack  for  getting  his  views 
widely  distributed  in  the  non-communist 
world  "■ 

American  law  does  not  permit  entree  to 
be  given  m  such  cavalier  fashion  to  a  red 
agent  with  undoubted  KGB  links.  The  law 
specifies  that  the  Justice  Department  must 
act  on  such  a  case.  Of  course,  with  Ramsey 
Clark  at  Its  helm,  this  is  no  obstacle  to  a 
Burchett.  A  time  period  is  routinely  required, 
too,  for  protests  or  a  hearing  against  the 
granting  of  a  visa.  This  ciistomary  procedure 
was  characteristically  evaded. 

A  highly  complex  maneuver  had  to  be  un- 
dertaken to  permit  into  the  United  Btaiee 
this  dangerous  enemy  operative,  who  was  us- 
ing his  early  Journalistic  career  as  a  screen. 
.Advantage  was  taken  of  the  corrosion  of  Con- 
gressional powers,  and  the  attrition  of  our 
Constitutional  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. The  admission  added  a  subtle  prece- 
dent, too,  to  the  premise  that  United  Nations 
sovereignty  supersedes  that  of  the  United 
States.  American  law  had  to  be  Ignored  and 
evaded  for  this  maneuver  to  succeed,  as  It 
did.  Before  we  can  undo  the  damage  Inflicted, 
and  prevent  Its  recurrence,  we  have  to  under- 
stand precisely  what  transpired  Then  It  Is 
\:p  to  the  Incoming  Administration  to  act 
accordingly. 

A  number  of  points  must  be  realized.  Flrst- 
Iv.  that  we  have  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  June  27.  1952.  Public  Law  414 
82d  C^ingress)  .  Sec  212  <27)  i28t  (29i.  which 
was  violated,  at  least  evaded  Burchett  is  pat- 
ently excluded  under  it  Nothing  could  be 
more  specific.  The  act  forbids.  In  plain  lan- 
guage, the  entry  of  communists,  or  anyone 
whose  presence  Imperils  the  security  of  the 
nation.  Burchett  through  his  links  to  power- 
ful, international  networks  at  war  with  the 
United  States,  unquestlonlngly  fits  into  this 
framework.  The  law  was  devised  to  keep  out 
people  of  his  kind. 

The  attorney  general  is  required  to  deter- 
mine such  cases.  In  accordance  with  the  law. 
The  State  Department  is  required  to  pass  all 
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such  cases  to  the  JustU'*  Department  for 
derision  The  attorney  general  has  the  right 
to  waive  restrictions,  when  for  good  reason, 
and  to  let  the  applicant  enter  for  a  specified 
period  The  President  has  this  power,  too. 
Customarily,  a  time  element  is  allowed  to 
elapse,  to  allow  for  protests  and  for  a  hear- 
ing This  1?  law  It  simply  was  brushed  aside. 
as  If  non-existent 

STATE    DEPABTMENT    RECOGNIZES    THE    UN.    OVEB 
THE   CONGRESS 

The  State  Department  took  the  position 
that  It  had  no  alternative  but  to  grant  Bur- 
ahett  a  visa  once  the  United  Nations  had  ac- 
credited him  as  a  forelE;n  correspondent. 
Whether  he  was  friend  or  foe.  a  bona  flde 
correspondent  or  a  hoax,  or  not  newspaper- 
man at  all.  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 
Once  the  UN  accredited  him  as  a  corre- 
spondent, we  were  obliged  to  admit  him  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  Headquart-ers  Agree- 
ment between  the  U.N  and  the  U  3.  This  wa* 
the  State  Department's  cont-entlon.  It  Is  a 
fake  premise. 

Under  it.  though,  the  UN  agreement  Is 
observed  by  the  State  Department  ahead  of 
American  law  Ln  the  case,  as  If  we  were  deal- 
lag  with  .1  tjeaty.  The  State  Department,  In 
the  Burchett  case,  recognized  the  U.N.  ver- 
sion of  law  as  s'.ipersedlng  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  State  Department  was  violating 
American  law  by  d.  Ing  .so.  and  insofar  as  It 
has  been  able  to  get  away  with  this  crass 
maneuver,  has  created  a  precedent  that  U.N 
JurtsdlcUon  on  American  soil  exceeds  that  of 
the  United  States. 

This  attitude  ia  so  brazen  and  .subversive 
that  Americans  generally  have  been  unable 
to  believe  thai  it  really  existed.  The  almost 
Invariable  reaction  has  been  to  consider  any- 
one raising  such  .in  alarm  as  just  a  cr.ick- 
pot  But  the  State  Department's  procedure 
in  the  Burchett  case  shows  that  so  far  as 
they  can  get  away  with  It.  we  have  elements 
In  important  areas  of  our  government  who 
are  working  toward  rhls  end. 

Actually,  there  Is  no  UN.  headquarters 
agreement,  and  there  never  has  been.  There 
are  two  drafts  of  a  United  Nations  head- 
quarters agreement  with  the  U.S.,  one  ap- 
proved by  the  UN.,  and  the  other  approved 
by  the  U  3.  There  has  been  no  agreement 
which  of  these  two  should  prevail.  Hence, 
by  accepting  the  UN  version,  the  State  De- 
partment is  subtly  recognizing  United  Na- 
tions law  .Hs  superseding  that  of  the  United 
States.  Insofar  as  the  Justice  Department 
accedes  to  this,  it  is  collaborating  In  this 
breach  of  law.  but  this  Is  nothing  new  for 
ovir  present  attorney  general,  or  our  last  cou- 
ple of  attorneys  general. 

"NO     VALID     ACCEPTANCE     ON     EITHER     SIDE" 

A  hearing  was  held  on  March  15,  1967  on 
this  subject  by  the  subcommittee  to  Investi- 
gate the  admmistratlon  of  the  Internal  se- 
curity act  and  other  Internal  security  laws, 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
The  hearing  was  secret,  but  Its  text  was  re- 
leased on  Nov.  29,  1967  In  a  126-page  docu- 
ment. Including  appendices,  and  with  a  two- 
page  Index,  entitled,  "U.N.  Headquarters 
Site  Status  of  Agreement  Resolutions."  JuUen 
O.  Sourwlne,  chief  counsel,  who  had  been 
Instructed  to  investigate  this  whole  ques- 
tion,  gave   his  report.   He  declared: 

"The  so-called  United  Nations  Head- 
quarters .\greement  which  was  purportedly 
brought  Into  effect  In  November  of  1947, 
and  which  is  ostensibly  operative  as  an  ex- 
ecutive agreement,  to  amend  or  suspend  U.S. 
Immigration  Laws,  and  grant  various  rights 
of  an  extraterritorial  nature  to  the  United 
Nations  and  Its  personnel,  la  not.  In  fact,  an 
agreement  at  all  because  there  was  no  meet- 
ing of  the  minds.  Amendments  and  reserva- 
tions to  the  agreement  made  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  were  not  adequately  reported  to 
the  General  Assembly  by  the  U.N.  secretariat. 
Interpretations  or  conditions  set  out  by  the 
sixth  committee  of  the  U.N.  General  .Assem- 
bly were  not  officially  reported  back  to  the 
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U.3.  Congress.  The  agreement  authorized  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  was  not  the  same  agree- 
ment authorized  by  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly In  legal  contemplation,  this  Is  a 
clear  case  of  offer,  counteroffer,  and  counter- 
counteroffer  with  no  valid  acceptance  on 
either  side.  There  was,  therefor,  no  valid 
agreement." 

The  disagreement  between  the  U.S.  and 
U.N.  on  the  legal  agreement  under  which  the 
International  organization  operates  inside 
the  United  States  simply  was  being  Ignored. 
as  If  not  to  talk  about  It  would  resolve  It. 
Indeed,  this  Is  the  Intent  of  both  the  UJ^. 
and  the  State  Department,  but  with  the  res- 
ervation by  the  U.N.  that  the  agreement  is  the 
one  recognized  by  the  U.N,  secretariat,  and 
not  the  one  recognized  by  the  American  Con- 
gress. The  State  Department  officially  recog- 
nizes the  agreement  Including  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  357  of  the  80th  Congress,  em- 
bodying the  agreement.  But.  Sourwlne 
pointed  out: 

•References  to  the  U.N.  Headquarters 
-Agreement  in  published  State  Department 
material.  In  published  U.N.  material,  in  pub- 
lished material  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  In  the  Congressional 
Record  are  misleading  upon  cursory  exami- 
nation I  am  not  attempting  to  say  there  are 
direct  misstatements,  but  omissions  and 
failures  to  make  clear  have  led  to  a  very 
mushy  understanding  of  this,  even  by  some 
of  the  people  who  deal  with  It." 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  IN  EFTECT,  IS  MI5I.KO 

Further  on.  Sourwlne  testified: 
•The  Congress  had  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent, through  the  secretary  of  state,  to  cause 
to  be  brought  Into  effect  the  agreement  the 
Congress  had  approved,  necessarily  subject 
to  the  reservations  Congress  had  added  by 
way  of  amendment.  The  fact  that  these  two 
agreements  were  divergent  and  not  identical 
was  not  brought  squarely  to  the  attention  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  language  of  Its  com- 
mittee normally  would  have  led,  I  think,  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  the  same 
agreement:  that  there  was  only  one  agree- 
ment and  that  It  was  the  same  as  the  agree- 
ment the  General  Assembly  had  authorized 
to  be  brought  Into  effect." 

The  impression  given  that  the  so-caUed 
agreement  actually  Is  a  treaty  is  an  erroneous 
one.  as  was  clarified  In  Sourwlne's  findings,  as 
follows : 

"The  U.N.  Headquarters  agreement  was 
never  negotiated,  or  submitted  for  ratifica- 
tion as  a  treaty.  There  Is  some  confusion 
here,  because  there  has  been  some  evidence 
of  what  appears  to  be  a  tendency  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  regard  It,  or  at  least  to 
treat  it,  as  though  it  were  a  treaty.  But  It 
was  never  negotiated  as  a  treaty;  it  was  never 
submitted  for  ratification  as  a  treaty,  and  if, 
therefore,  the  agreement  Is  to  be  regarded 
as  valid  for  the  purpose  of  amending  or  sus- 
pending the  Immigration  laws  of  the  U.S.. 
or  of  preventing  or  Impeding  any  steps  nec- 
essary for  the  protection  of  our  national  se- 
curity, it  must  be  shown  that  It  was  a  valid 
executive  agreement,  having  the  force  of  a 
treaty.  But  an  executive  agreement,  like  any 
other  contract,  to  be  valid,  must  constitute 
a  meeting  of  the  minds. 

"Here,  there  was  no  meeting  of  the  minds, 
but  only  an  offer — that  is.  the  draft  agree- 
ment of  June  29,  1947 — a  counteroffer.  Pub- 
lic Law  357,  the  agreement  to  which  the  U.S. 
Congress  assented,  and  perhaps  a  counter- 
counteroffer:  that  is,  the  draft  agreement  of 
June  26.  1947,  as  conditioned  by  the  report 
of  the  Sixth  Committee  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  ...  It  Is  impossible  to  p>olnt  to  one 
single  document  constituting  a  U.N.  Head- 
quarters .Agreem*it  which  has  been  legally 
asserted  to  by  vote  of  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly and  the  Congress  of  the  U.S.,  or  by 
any  other  effective  and  fully  authorized  ac- 
tion of  representatives  of  both  parties.  The 
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only  possible  conclusion  is  that  there  is  no 
U.N.  Headquarters  Agreement." 

BL-XCHETT    AS    SORT    OF    COVERT    HANOI   ENVOT 

Actually,  the  virtual  smuggling  of  Bur- 
chett  Into  the  nation  with  the  help  of  th« 
fake  "liberal"  press  that  referred  to  hlo 
falsely  as  merely  "an  Australian  newsman 
who  often  has  reported  Hanoi's  views"  iRob- 
^rt  H.  Estabrook,  Washington  Poet  Foreign 
Service,  Dec.  4) .  was  part  of  a  sly,  long-en- 
dunng  effort  to  provide  Ho  Chl-mlnh  with  a 
secret  emissary  In  the  U,S.  Sen.  Thimnond 
helped  pull  the  rug  out  of  one  such  effort  on 
Dec.  11.  1967,  simultaneous  with  his  dlaclo- 
sure  on  the  Senate  fioor.  "The  Headquarters 
Site  Agreement  does  not  exist." 

Thurmond  pointed  out  that  "the  Adminis- 
tration has  seen  fit  to  encourage  the  Vletcong 
desire  (to  come  to  the  U.N.  in  New  'Vork  to 
plead  its  case),  and  has  all  but  Invited  the 
Vletcong  to  come  on  American  soil." 

He  refuted  "the  State  Department  posi- 
tion .  .  that  we  are  obliged  by  law  to  allow 
the  Vletcong  to  come." 


PRICE  COMMISSION  LOOKS 
DIRECTLY  AT  FARMERS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    ICINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17,  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  gen- 
uinely distressed  when  the  administra- 
tion announced  the  lifting  of  meat  quotas 
in  an  effort  to  hold  down  prices  to  con- 
sumers. I  am  distressed  because  It  is  not 
the  price  of  the  raw  materials  that  re- 
sults In  high  over-the-counter  prices,  but 
rather  it  is  the  add-on  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consimier  and  this  same 
add-on  will  prevail  on  imported  meats. 

I  have  an  editorial  on  this  matter 
written  by  Gordon  E.  Duenow,  editor  of 
the  St.  Cloud  Daily  Times  in  our  Minne- 
sota Sixth  Congressional  District,  which 
with  your  permission,  I  insert  into  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  each  one  of  my 
colleagues  reads  this  editorial.  It  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  commonsense  and 
grassroots  agricultural  economy  reality: 
Price  Commission  Looks  Directly 
AT  Farmers 

It  seems  almost  unbelievable  to  those  of 
us  residing  In  the  rural  section  of  America  to 
realize  that  the  first  place  the  Price  Com- 
mission looked  when  seeking  to  control  price* 
of  food  is  raw  agriculttiral  products.  After  a 
meeting  of  the  Council,  a  spokesman  wa« 
quoted  as  saying  that  he  felt  the  problem 
(high  cost  of  food)  exists  because  of  lack  of 
control  of  raw  agricultural  products. 

Raw  agricultural  products,  which  by  gov- 
ernment definition  Includes  both  live  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  have  been  exempt  from 
controls  since  the  start  of  the  price  control 
program  last  Aug.  15.  The  spokesman  listed 
removal  of  exemptions  as  one  of  the  main 
options.  He  also  said  the  commission  Is  not 
currently  recommending  a  freeze  on  food 
prices,  another  principal  option. 

While  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  is  not 
bound  by  the  Price  Commission's  action,  It 
will  weigh  heavily  on  any  decision.  It  was  in- 
dicated that  a  quick  action  by  the  council  on 
the  recommendation  could  be  exjjected.  Ther« 
was  general  agreement  that  firm  and  im- 
mediate action  •was  necessary,  a  netra  report 
stated. 

The  commission  also  dlacusaed  allowing 
only  a  limited  pass-through  of  costs  at  the 
wholesale   level,   using   government   persua- 


jvly  1',  ^^^'^ 


to  try  to  talk  down  the  rise  In  prices, 
^  Increasing  meat  Imports. 
"^otTnUon  was  made  of  "firm  and  irn- 
^M  action"   when  tie  wholesato  trade 
^Hentloned.  Only  "persuasion  and  talk. 

v^nsts  of  us  Who  live  in  rural  America,  espe- 
^iivThe  farmers,  are  fuUy  aware  of  a  sliu- 
d^  which  finds  many  farm  prices  at  a  com- 
'"Thie  level  with  those  of  20  years  or  more 
^JTln  fact,  some  prices  the  farmer  receives 
t^'less  than  20  years  ago. 

TWB  cannot  be  said  of  prices  the  consumer 
n.v»  for  food,  yet  the  first  place  the  com- 
mon looks  18  directly  at  the  farmer.  How 
^The  be  expected  to  produce  food  cheaper 
Zi  he  could  20  years  ago.  A  Price  Commls- 
.^gookesman  mentioned  that  profit  m&r- 
Zs  in  the  food  Industry  appear  to  be  lower 
Sji  normal.  If  profit  margins  In  the  food 
industry  are  lower  than  normal  at  1972 
nrtces  think  what  the  profit  margin  of 
?^rs  must  be  when  selling  at  World  War 
n  and  Korean  War  price  levels. 

A  cut  of  a  dollar  or  more  in  meat  prices 
&t  the  farm  level  will  have  little  effect  on 
Uie  price  the  consumer  pays.  Somewhere 
ilong  the  line  the  price  keeps  vaulting  higher 
ujdhlgiier.  Even  if  aU  the  farmers  went 
broke  producing  food  at  give-away  prices, 
we'd  find  the  price  to  the  consumer  stUl 
would  be  high.  In  fact.  If  the  farmer  gave 
away  his  raw  agricultural  products,  we  sus- 
pect we'd  stUl  find  only  a  small  difference  In 
•JM  price  of  food. 
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AGRICULTURE  COLLEGES  AND  THE 
PUBLIC  INTEREST 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17,  1972 


CAPTIVE    NATIONS    WEEK 

HON.  EARL  L.  LANDGREBE 

or    INDIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  17.  1972 


Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  free- 
dom and  justice  are  two  words  heard 
and  spoken  frequently  by  Americans. 
They  are  much  more  than  just  words, 
however.  They  represent  two  of  the  most 
precious  elements  of  our  American  so- 
ciety. Often  these  basic  components  of 
our  countr>''s  founding  are  taken  for 
granted.  Our  forefathers  fought  and 
many  of  them  died  to  win  for  us  the 
freedoms  and  opportimities  we  are  privi- 
leged to  enjoy.  We  should  continually  be 
aware  of  and  grateful  for  their  sacri- 
fices. 

Other  countries,  however,  are  less  for- 
tunate. They  remain  in  the  hands  of  for- 
eign powers,  ruled  and  restricted  against 
their  will.  During  Captive  Nations  Week, 
attention  is  focused  on  these  natioris  and 
their  imprisoned  inhabitants. 

My  personal  experiences  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  heightened  dramatically  my  ap- 
preciation for  my  homeland.  I  have  al- 
ways dedicated  myself  to  preserving  our 
freedom  and  liberty  and  helping  our 
neighbors  to  achieve  and  enjoy  the  same. 

Even  though  our  country  has  at- 
tempted to  negotiate  with  Communist 
countries  in  many  areas  of  common  con- 
cern, Americans  and  all  freedom-loving 
people  should  be  on  guard  and  cautious 
when  dealing  with  these  powers.  To  my 
knowledge  Moscow  has  yet  to  rescind  its 
commitment  to  "complete  world  con- 
quest." To  my  knowledge  the  statement 
"we  will  bury  you"  still  stands. 
"  Let  all  Americans  join  in  a  renewed 
and  lasting  effort  to  thwart  communism 
and  free  all  captive  nations  from  op- 
pression and  slavery. 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  the 
case  with  many  of  our  institutions  t^- 
day,  the  land  grant  colleges  of  the 
United  States  are  coming  in  for  scane 
penetrating  scrutiny. 

Though  critical  studies  may  be  pain- 
ful for  the  subjects  of  observation,  the 
process  gives  us  all  a  chance  to  think 
about  the  workings  of  our  institutions, 
building  on  their  strong  points,  correct- 
ing whatever  weaknesses  may  be  re- 
vealed. ,      ,  . 

Reporter  James  Kiser  of  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star,  Tucson,  recently  did  a  two- 
part  series  on  land  grant  colleges,  in- 
cluding the  local  University  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  Kiser  has  provided  us  with  some 
needed  dialog  and  I  commend  his  arti- 
cles to  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Arizona  DaUy  Star,  June  24,  1972) 
UA  AcRicrLTtmi  Research  Stirring 
Controversy 
I  By  James  Kiser) 
(First  of  a  two-part  series) 
A    battle    is    ricocheting    throughout    the 
halls  of  the  University  of  Arizona's  CoUege 
of  Agriculture  as  critics  charge  it  with  Ig- 
noring social  responslbUltles  whUe  pursuing 
research  that  makes  big  farmers  bigger. 

Frank  Appleton,  president  of  the  Research 
Ranch  a  non-profit  ranch  near  Elgin,  and 
former  head  of  the  Peace  Corps  in  Costa 
Rica  asserts  the  college  is  disregarding  many 
of  today  s  problems  in  Arizona.  The  college 
needs  a  "100  per  cent  commitment  to  Jom 
the  world."  says  Appleton. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Harold  E.  Myers, 
dean  of  the  agricultural  coUege,  beUeves  it 
has  never  left  the  world.  "We  are  getting 
out  and  working  with  the  people,"  he  says. 
Land  grant  colleges,  including  the  UA,  have 
been  so  successful  that  other  countries  are 
copying  them,  says  Myers. 

Underlying  this  debate  is  the  fact  that 
farms  in  Arizona  (including  ranches) 
dropped  in  number  from  the  1935  peak  of 
18,824  to  5.800  in  1970.  At  the  same  time, 
the  remaining  farms  grew  bigger  and  bigger. 
In  fact,  in  1970,  on  the  average,  Arizona's 
farms  were  the  largest,  the  most  valuable 
and  the  most  profitable  in  the  nation,  ac- 
cording to  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
statistics. 

The  agriculture  college  Is  not  solely  respon- 
sible for  the  rise  of  the  corporate  farm,  or 
agri-business  as  it  Is  often  called,  but  it  has 
certainly  contributed. 

Though  land  grant  colleges  were  created 
by  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  they  were  directed 
by  the  Hatch  Act  of  March  2.  1887.  to  under- 
take research  that  would  create  an  agricul- 
tural Industry  and  Improve  rural  life. 

A  Star  study  of  spending  within  the  agri- 
culture college  reveaU  that  the  emphasis  at 
the  UA  has  been  on  the  first  goal — creating 
and  developing  the  agricultural  industry— 
and  that  relatively  little  monetary  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  second  goal  of  develop- 
ing the  quality  of  rural  life. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971,  the  agricultural  college  spent  M.3  mU- 
llon  of  budgeted  state  fujids  for  research, 
according  to  the  UA  Comptroller. 

Of  that,  most  went  to  departments  where 

the  aim  is  to  make  the  growing,  harvesting 

and  marketing  of  major  crops  more  efficient. 

The  six  largest  spenders  of  budgeted  re- 
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search  money  were,  in  order:  the  university 
farms;  agronomy  (crop  production) ;  animal 
science:  plant  pathology  i plant  diseases); 
agricultural  chemistry  and  soils;  and  horti- 
culture (the  growing  of  fruits,  flowers  and 
vegetables.) 

The  two  departments  which  could  be  moat 
expected  to  deal  with  problems  of  rural  life, 
agricultural  economics  and  home  economics, 
were  eighth  and  sixteenth,  respectively,  ■with- 
in the  20  sections  in  the  coUege. 

A  partial  survey  of  projects  revealed  that 
researchers  within  the  departments  empha- 
sized efficiency  in  producing  crops,  many  of 
which  are  grown  mainly  by  large,  agri-busi- 
ness, corporations. 

In  agronomy  during  1871,  for  Instance, 
there  were  34  research  projects,  according  to 
records  compUed  by  Dr.  Richard  Preveri, 
head  of  the  agriculture  experiment  staUon. 
At  least  eight  of  those  were  concerned  with 
cotton,  the  state's  largest  crop,  which  is  pn- 
marUy  produced  by  big  growers  and  no  small 
farmers.  Other  research  concentrated  on 
alfalfa  and  other  forage  crops. 

An  analysis  of  research  projects  in  seven 
departments — entomology  (study  of  In- 
sects), home  economics,  agricultural  eco- 
nomics, agricultural  chemistry  and  soils,  and 
agronomy  and  plants  genetics— showed  them 
to  be  heavUy  weighted  in  favor  of  more  ef- 
ficient crop  production. 

The  seven  departments,  except  for  home 
economics,  were  choeen  because  they  are 
heavily  funded  by  the  state.  Fourteen  proj- 
ects in  the  seven  departments  dealt  pri- 
marily with  cotton.  Other  studies  Included: 
Seven  on  mechanizing  the  production  of 
lettuce,  cotton  and  cantaloupes  and  the  ap- 
plication of  Insectlcldee. 
Five  on  Irrigation. 

The  search  for  a  pollution-free  chemical 
production  of  copper. 

A  pollen  subsUtute  for  honeybees. 
The  economic  structure  of  the  horse-rac- 
ing industry. 

An  analysis  of  consumer  attitudes  toward 
filled  mUk.  which  la  made  by  adding  vege- 
table oils  to  skim  milk.  (The  results  were 
used  by  the  American  Dairy  Assn.  in  devel- 
oping advertisements.) 

0(X>led  environments  to  get  better  pwo- 
ductlon  from  beef  and  dairy  cattle. 

On  the  other  hand,  only  fifteen  projects 
clearly  related  to  "rural  homes  and  rural 
life."  They  included: 
Five  studlee  on  nutrition. 
Two  on  permanent  press  fabrics,  with  one 
research  studying  the  durabUity  of  men's 
white  dress  shirts  and  the  other  studying 
color  retention  of  fabrics. 

One  on  middle-income  and  lower-income 
mothers'  attitude  toward  clothing. 

One   on   color  preferances  of   people   over 

60. 

A  study  of  regional  needs  of  a  community 
expected  to  stop  outmlgratlon. 

Industrial  development  in  rural  communi- 
ties. 

Collecting  of  groundwater  data  In  the 
Santa  Cruz  Basin. 

Which  pesticides  afTected  mosquitoes  In 
sewage  oxidation  ponds. 

Eight  of  the  fifteen  studies  were  in  the 
home  economics  department,  which  spent 
only  $84,000  for  research.  The  seven  de- 
partments spent  $1.6  million  out  of  a  total 
$4.3  million  of  state  funds  earmarked  for 
research  by  the  agrlcultiu-e  coUege.  That  is 
roughly  an  average  of  $1,000  of  research  for 
each  commercial  farm  in  Arizona. 

There  were  no  studies  on  the  problems  of 
migrant  workers  or  of  farm  laborers  even 
though  more  have  become  unemployed  as 
farms  have  grown  larger  and  more  mecha- 
nized. 

Accompanying  the  college's  emphasis  on 
producing  crops  more  and  more  efficiently 
has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
farms  with  the  remaining  farms  petting  big- 
ger and  more  valuable. 
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In  1940,  18,468  fanr.s  throughout  the  state 
averaged  1,388  9  acres  in  size  and  had  land 
and  btuldlngs  valued  at  an  average  of  $8,321, 
By  1969,  there  were  cn!v  5,890  farms  (only 
4  2S2  were  i-ommerclal  farms)  They  averaged 
fl  486  acres  m  size  and  had  land  and  build- 
ings worth  en  average  of  $452,241  No  profit 
figures  were  available  for  either  year,  but 
In  1970.  the  5  800  rarms  remaining  m  Arizona 
had  an  average  prf^flt  of  $26,803,  which  made 
them  fh<»  most  profitable  In  the  nation. 
Hawaii  was  second  with  $18804  profit  per 
farm. 

Though  critics  praise  this  enormous  suc- 
'•esa  ^t  creating  an  a(rrlculti:ral  Industry  that 
has  made  food  the  cheapest  It  has  even  been. 
thev  anw  are  insisting  that  colleges  need 
also  help  'he  people  who  are  hurt  by  this 
success  Ip.  addition,  thev  claim  the  once- 
revolutlrnarv  agricultural  colleges  are  now 
often  used  to  protect  and  preserve  the  In- 
terests of  a  few. 

I  Prom  the  Arizona  Dally  Star  June  35,  1972] 
AcKicrt-rcRAL   Colliges   Under  Sharp 
C«mciSM 
(By  James  Klser) 
(Second  of  a  two-part  series i 
Agricultural    colleges    througho<;t    the   na- 
tion are  faced  with  a  chafing  paradox:  farms 
are  more  productive  and  food  is  cheaper  than 
ever  before,  yet  the  colleges  are  coming  un- 
der Increasing  fire  frf^m  critics  and  reformers. 
The   criticism    It.self    is    paradoxical      agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  were  set  up  at 
land  gran:  colleges   to  help  create  an  agri- 
cultural miustry,  but  now  that  the  industry 
exists,  critics  accuse  the  colleges  of  helping 
big    agricultural    business,    which    they    say 
doesn't  need  help 

There  Is  a;. other  paradox;  the  American 
Ideal  of  the  farmer  has  been  of  \  man  close 
to  nature,  of  a  man  with  the  earth,  yet  some 
modern  critics  accuse  farmers  and  agricul- 
tural colleges  jf  disregarding  crucial  ecologi- 
cal priiicpies 

May  31  a  private  Washington.  DC.  re- 
search group  called  the  Agribusiness  Ac- 
countability Project  leveled  the  most  recent 
crltlclam  at  land  grant  colleges  and  their  col- 
leges of  agriculture. 

Titled  ■Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times"  in 
reference  to  the  Umversity  of  Florida's  devel- 
opment of  a  thlck-walled,  hard  tomato  that 
could  be  mechanically  harvested,  the  group's 
report  crltlcued  the  colleges  for  "diverting 
millions  of  tax  dollars  annually  to  the  service 
of  large,  agricultural  corporations  while  ig- 
noring the  pressing  concerna  of  consumers. 
enTtronmeniahsts,  American  farmers,  farm 
workers  .smai;  t  jwo  businessmen  and  other 
rural  residents  ' 

Though  the  land  grant  colleges  cannot  be 
blamed  entirely  for  driving  workers  off  the 
farm  and  creating  the  urban  crisis,  no  single 
institution — private  or  public^has  played  a 
more  crucial  role  than  the  colleges,  the  reptrt 
concluded 

At  the  University  of  Arizona  College  of  Ag- 
riculture Dean  Harold  E  Myers  says  the 
charges  are  no:  true,  not  for  other  land  grant 
colleges  and  definitely  not  for  the  UA,  Dr 
George  E  Hull,  director  of  the  agricultural 
extension  service,  and  Dr  Richard  FYevert, 
director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion, agree  with  Myers, 

However,  other  highly  reliable  sources  in 
the  college.  whUe  criticizing  aspects  of  the 
report  assert  it  Is  generally  true  for  the  UA. 
In  addition,  a  brief  study  by  the  Star  showed 
research  spending  and  research  projects  were 
aimed  at  efflclently  growing,  harvesting  and 
marketing  crops  grown  largely  by  large  farm- 
ers. Relatively  little  research  was  aimed  at 
helping  consumers  or  farm  workers. 
Other  charges  in  the  report  were: 
— Land  grant  colleges  'serve  an  elite  of  prl- 
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vate.  corporate  interests  la  rural  America, 
while  Ignoring  those  who  have  the  most  ur- 
gent needs  and  the  most  legitimate  clatmB 
for  assistance," 

— Land  grant  colleges  have  wandered  far 
from  their  origins,  abandoning  their  historic 
mission  to  serve  rural  people  and  American 
consumers. 

State  agricultural  experiment  stations  al- 
locate less  than  five  per  cent  of  their  total  re- 
search to  "people-oriented"  research. 

Colleges  have  created  machines  for  farm- 
ers, but  have  done  little  or  nothing  to  help 
those  displaced  by  the  machines. 

Small  farms  are  hurt  by  the  mechaniza- 
tion research  carried  on  by  the  colleges. 

Much  of  the  people-oriented  research  Is 
frivolous  or  aimed  at  selling"  the  consumer 
on  inferior  products 

Critics  of  the  UA  Agricultural  College  as 
well  as  of  other  land  grant  colleges  argue  for 
research  that  Is  more  socially  relevant.  In  ad- 
dition, they  raise  questions  about  the  eco- 
nomics and  ecology  of  reclaiming  desert  lands 
for  agricultural  use. 

Prank  Appleton.  president  of  the  Research 
Ranch  near  Elgin  and  a  former  Peace  Corps 
director  In  Costa  Rica,  advocates  the  "non- 
use"  of  Arizona's  land,  which  he  says  Is  often 
used  for  marginal  farming  and  ranching. 

Speaking  to  the  UA  Agricultiu^l  Faculty 
Club  on  May  11,  1971,  Appleton  chastised 
the  college  for  continuing  its  range  cattle 
program  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  "the  semi- 
arid  Southwest  can  no  longer  compete  with 
t:.o  Southeast's  greater  rainfall  .  .  .  and  the 
Southwest  may  be  virtually  out  of  the  range 
cow-and-calf  business  In  25  years." 

The  need  is  lor  land  grant  colleges  and 
public  officials  to  "recognize  the  new  Western 
resident  who  inunlgrales  westward  to  open 
space,  cleaner  air  and  milder  climate,  and 
is  therefore  more  concerned  with  the  non- 
dlaruptlve,  non-consumptive  land  uses,  and 
favors  water  used  for  people  rather  than 
surplus  or  marginal  products  of  agriculture," 
Appleton  wrote  recently.  Agriculture  uses  90 
per  cent  of  Arizona's  water. 

He  has  not  been  alone  In  those  criticisms. 

On  a  national  level,  Lauren  Soth.  two-time 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  from  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  has  criticized  the  re- 
claiming of  desert  land. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Agricultural 
Economics  for  December  1970,  Soth  argued 
that  the  public  pays  twice  for  putting  desert 
land  Into  farm  production:  once  for  Irri- 
gation subsidies,  and  secondly  for  the  added 
cost  of  land  diversion  and  farm  programs 
In  nonlrrlgated  areas  made  necessary  by  the 
extra  output  on  the  Irrigated  lands.  In  addi- 
tion. Soth  claimed,  the  development  of  desert 
land  reduced  Income  of  farmers  who  grow 
crops  not  under  the  commodity  support  pro- 
grams in  nonlrrlgated  areas. 
The  criticisms  go  on. 

James  T  Bonnen  of  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity charges  "many  colleges  of  agriculture 
are  living  on  past  organizational  capital, 
the  memory  of  old  glories  and  former  suc- 
cesses, while  they  continue  to  play  out  In- 
creasingly obsolete  roles." 

Earl  O.  Heady  of  Iowa  State  University,  on 
Nov.  U,  1968.  said.  "Those  who  reap  the  tre- 
mendous gains  of  our  efforts  ( in  agriculture) 
are  not  those  who  bear  the  costs  and  sacri- 
fices "  He  argued  agricultural  colleges  need 
to  expand  their  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  groups  who  suffer  by  agriculture's 
rapid  progress. 

Throughout  much  of  the  criticism  runs  a 
central  theme  expressed  by  Prank  Appleton 
when  he  spoke  to  the  agricultural  faculty  at 
the  UA, 

•"I  believe  that  what  I've  been  suggesting 
for  your  college  is.  quite  simply,  a  100  per 
cent  commitment  to  Join  the  world." 
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EMERGENCY   MEDICAL   SERVICEa 
ACT 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 


OF    TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  17,  1972 

Mr,  GONZALEZ.  Mr  Speaker,  often- 
times the  difference  between  the  life  and 
death  of  a  person  is  determined  on 
whetlier  or  not  htere  is  available  prompt 
and  professional  ambulance  care,  or  in 
the  availability  of  good  services  in  the 
hospital  emergency  room.  It  is  therefore 
imperative  that  emergency  medical  care 
be  of  the  highest  quality,  in  every  single 
community  across  this  coimtr>'.  Any  less 
can  have  a  devastating  effect. 

Unfortunately,  the  fact  is  that  emer- 
gency medical  services  are  verj'  uneven 
and  the  assistance  you  receive  vanes 
from  one  community  to  another,  like  the 
diflerence  between  night  and  day,  in 
some,  skilled  ambulance  corps  are  avail- 
able with  well -equipped  ambulances— 
but.  in  other  communities,  you  are  lucky 
if  prompt  taxi  service  is  provided  to  the 
hospital. 

Quick,  good  emergency  treatment  can 
be  critical;  but  the  cutting  down  of  serv- 
ices too  often  becomes  part  of  the  normal 
operation  when  communities  or  small 
businesses  delegated  to  operate  the  ser\'- 
ices.  try  to  cut  back  on  expenses.  The 
burden  is  heav^f — and  I  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  step  in  to 
assist  and  insure  that  top -quality  emer- 
gency medical  services  are  available 
across-the-board. 

Presently,  there  are  25  different  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  departments  which 
provide  some  assistance.  But  these 
scattered  programs  do  not  have  a  uni- 
form system  of  requirements,  or  of  as- 
sistance; and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  they 
can  work  at  cross  purposes  when  one 
arm  of  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
know  what  the  other  is  doing. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  to- 
day would  centralize  responsibility  for 
Federal  Government  support  of  local  am- 
bulance corps  and  emergency  receiving 
facilities  under  HEW  in  an  Emergencj' 
Medical  Ser'vices  Administration.  The  act 
would  provide  for  minimum  national 
standards,  and  provide  for  Federal  as- 
sistance. Licensing  would  be  required  of 
drivers,  attendants,  as  well  as  of  the 
service  itself.  Ambulance  vehicles  and 
equipment  would  have  to  meet  stand- 
ards and  inspections,  and  adequate  lia- 
bility insurance  would  be  required  to 
cover  ambulance  operations.  In  short, 
emergency  medical  care  would  be  regu- 
lated and  assistance  provided  to  provide 
for  top-quality  emergency  services. 

Financial  assistance  would  be  made 
available  to  the  local  and  regional  com- 
munities through  the  States  which  qual- 
ify Eiccording  to  need.  To  qualify  the 
States  would  have  to  establish  a  fully 
comprehensive  ambulance  program  for  a 
year,  to  assist  local  communities.  Federal 
assistance  would  be  available  for  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  existing  am- 
bulance services,  and,  in  addition,  grants 
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would  be  available  on  a  matchinfr  basis— 
^-50— for  the  initial  purchase  of  ambu- 
^e  equipment,  vehicles,  and  commu- 
nications system. 

Any  public  or  private  agency  or  or- 
ffanization  engaged  in  furnishing  ambu- 
lance sen-ices  will  have  to  comply  with 
standards  in  order  to  qualify  for  any 
form  of  Federal  assistance. 

A  number  of  my  colleageus  have  al- 
ready realized  the  significance  of  this 
legislation. 

The  full  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  I  understand  is  to 
meet  in  executive  session  on  this  legis- 
lation in  the  near  future.  I  watch  wth 
anticipation  and  hope  that  it  will  be  re- 
ported out  favorably  and  passed  by  this 
House  with  speed. 

I  urge  your  consideration  and  full  sup- 
port of  this  measure. 
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Cam  is  the  only  one  of  the  brothers  who 
Is  married  His  wife  is  the  former  Mary  Wells 
of  Glencoe 

They  have  t^vo  married  sisters — Mrs, 
Johnnv  (Sandra)  Duncan  of  Hokes  Bluff 
and  Mrs  James  (Betty  Kayi  Beddlngfleld 
of  Shelbvville,  Tenn,  Two  of  the  eight  Whor- 
ton  children  are  still  at  home.  They  are 
Lurae,  19,  and  Harry  Jr  ,  11. 


GADSDEN  FAMILY  REPRESENTED 
IN  FOUR  BRANCHES  OF  MILI- 
TARY 


COL,  ROBERT  H,  CHENEY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1972 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Af onday.  July  17.  1972 

Mr.  BEVILL,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  have  residing  in  my  congressional 
district  one  of  the  most  patriotic  families 
in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  K.  Whorton,  who 
reside  in  Gadsden.  Ala.,  have  four  sons 
in  the  military  service.  Each  son  cho.se 
to  sen-e  in  a  different  branch  of  the 
service. 

We  are  all  very  proud  of  these  young 
men,  and  at  this  point,  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
insert  in  the  Record  a  recent  article  tell- 
ing of  this  unusual  occurrence: 

Gadsden   Family   Represented   in   Four 
Branches  of  Militabt 

(  By  George  Butler) 
A  Gadsden  family,  one  of  the  most  patri- 
otic in   the   nation,   is   represented    in   four 
branches     of     military     service — Navy.     Air 
Force,  Marines  and  Army, 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Henry  K,  Whorton,  who 
reside  at  1015  Seventh  Ave,,  have  four  sons 
in  service  and  each  chose  a  different  branch 
This  record  might  be  unequalled  anywhere  in 
the  nation. 

Last  October,  The  Times  ran  an  article 
about  three  of  the  sons  representing  the 
Navy.  Air  Force  and  Marines.  Since  then, 
17-year-old  David  Whorton  Joined  the  Army 
He  Is  currently  taking  basic  training  at  Port 
Knox,  Ky. 

The  oldest  son  is  24-year-old  Airman  1-C 
Cam  Whorton,  who  is  stationed  at  Maxwell 
Air  Force  Base  in  Montgomery.  He  entered 
service  in  February.  1971.  and  was  previously 
assigned  to  Blloxl.  Miss.  He  worked  with 
educational  television  for  the  county  school 
system  before  entering  service  and  attended 
Gadsden  State  Junior  College, 

Next  oldest  is  23-year-old  Donald  L,  Whor- 
ton, radioman  3-C  with  the  Navy.  He  Is 
currently  stationed  at  Jacksonville,  Pla.  He 
was  formerly  aboard  the  aircraft  crarler,  USS 
America,  In  the  Mediterranean. 

Lance  Corporal  Joe  Whorton,  22,  is  with 
the  Marines  and  stationed  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
Hawaii  with  a  Military  Police  unit.  He  has 
been  in  Hawaii  nearly  two  years. 

The  four  brothers  all  attended  Gadsden 
High  School. 


Mr,  McDADE  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
times  when  one  rises  on  the  floor  of  this 
distinguished  House  of  Representatives 
to  speak  words  of  praise  about  a  fellow 
human  being,  and  when  it  is  difficult 
to  find  the  words  with  which  to 
say  adequately  the  thoughts  which  race 
through  one's  mind. 

This  is  such  a  moment,  and  the  man  of 
whom  I  am  thinking  today  is  Col.  Robert 
A  Chenev.  commanding  officer  of  the 
Tobvhanna  Army  Depot  in  Pennsylvania. 
Ill  the  disaster  which  was  visited  upon 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  by  Hurricane 
Agnes,  this  man  served  the  people  of  that 
stricken  area  with  a  devotion  far  beyond 
the  call  of  duty.  That  he  is  a  great  soldier 
we  all  knew  through  the  magnificent 
work  he  did  at  Tobyhanna  Depot,  and 
through  his  recent  nomination  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general.  I  wish  to  t«ll 
you  today  that  he  is  also  a  great  human 
being. 

When  the  possible  magnitude  of  the 
flood  f!rst  became  apparent  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Thursdaj',  June  22,  Colonel  Cheney 
began  the  preparations  to  meet  the  ap- 
proaching crisis.  Within  2  hours  the 
depot  communications  center  brought 
a  heUcopter  from  New  Cumberland  to 
evacuate  30  people  from  Catawissa. 
Shortly  after  that  the  depot's  miUtary 
affiliate  radio  station  brought  a  National 
Guard  helicopter  to  evacuate  19  people 
trapped  bv  the  flood  waters  south  of 
Catawissa.  As  the  Susquehanna  River 
continued  to  rise,  the  depot  called  for 
and  obtained  100,000  sandbags  in  a  des- 
perate effort  to  control  the  flood  at 
Wilkes-Barre.  And  on  Friday,  as  the  first 
2  000  refugees  from  the  flood  were  evac- 
uated, Tobyhanna  established  facilities 
to  house  them,  and  provided  the  trucks 
to  transport  them. 

By  Saturday,  the  destruction  had  be- 
come horrendous.  Not  only  was  there 
loss  of  life  and  property,  but  there  was 
an  almost  total  eUmination  of  com- 
munications throughout  much  of  the 
stricken  area.  Colonel  Cheney,  who  is  an 
expert  in  the  field  of  communications, 
spent  hours  with  me,  touring  the  dis- 
aster areas  in  my  congressional  district, 
and  offering  his  own  expertise  and  advice 
in  reestablishing  the  telephone  network 
throughout  the  area.  And  in  the  mean- 
time he  set  up  a  radio  communications 
network  that  operated  out  of  my  con- 
gressional office  that  handled  many  re- 
quirements in  the  stricken  area. 

In  a  letter  to  me  which,  with  your 
permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  append 
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to  these  remarks.  Colonel  Cheney  sums 
up  the  work  which  was  done  by  his  com- 
mand at  Tobyhaima.  It  is  precise,  correct, 
and  brief,  because  the  Colonel  does  not 
waste  words  m  official  communications. 
But  it  does  not  .sum  up  the  tremendous 
human  devotion  he  put  into  this  work, 
nor  the  devotion  of  the  men  under  his 
charge  at  Tobyhanna.  You  would  have 
to  have  been  there,  as  I  was.  to  see  a 
brilliant  man  putting  all  his  talents  to 
use,  to  relieve  the  pam  caused  by  the 
awful  ravages  of  this  flood,  and  to  see 
him  do  It  willingly  and  enthusiasucally 
with  no  counting  of  hours,  nor  sparing 
of  effort. 

Col.  Bob  Cheney  is  Iea\ing  Tobyhanna 
for  a  new  assignment  in  the  US.  .A.rmy 
In  due  course,  he  will  receive  the  star  of 
a  brigadier  general.  He  has  served  with 
distinction,  and  Tobyhamia  has  con- 
tinued to  be  an  outstandmg  military  m- 
stallation  under  lus  command.  We  will 
certainly  remember  him  for  this:  but  I 
think  we  will  remember  Bob  mast  for 
what  he  did  in  those  last  days  of  his 
assignment  to  Tobyhanna.  Ahen  he  rose 
to  the  challenge  of  the  worst  natural 
disaster  m  the  histon-'  of  this  NaUon. 
and  did  so  with  magnificent  distincuon. 
Everv  citizen  of  the  10th  Congressional 
Distritt  wishes  him  well  in  his  new  as- 
signment. He  certainly  served  all  of  us 
well  in  his  former  one. 
The  letter  follows: 

June  30,  1972. 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  McDaoe. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinolon.  DC 

Dear  Mr  McDade  The  following  will  pro- 
vide vou  With  some  information  as  to  when 
and  how  Tobvhanna  Army  Depot  became  in- 
volved with  the  flood  disaster  and  ■»hat  we 
have  provided  for  support.  Please  be  as- 
sured that  we  continue  to  provide  priority  as- 
sistance to  the  areas  in  need,  and  we  will 
continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  Civil  De- 
fense. National  Guard,  and  various  state 
and  federal  agencies  need  our  help. 

We  activated  our  Emergency  Operations 
Center  here  at  the  depot  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing 22  June,  and  have  manned  the  center 
on  "a  24-hour  basis  since  that  time.  We  have 
rendered  assistance  to  WUkes  Barre.  Pitts- 
ton  Kingston,  Bloomsburg.  DanvUle.  Harrls- 
burg,  Catawissa,  Athens.  Sayre.  and  many 
other  communities  tiiat  have  been  stricken 
by  flood  waters.  We  have  loaned  out  more 
than  $2,000,000  of  equipment,  such  as  radio 
and  telephone  communication  etjuipment, 
power  generators,  searchlight*,  water  tank- 
ers, pumps,  water  purification  equipment, 
medical  supplies  and  fuel.  We  have  arranged 
heUcopter  evacuation  of  flood  victims  and 
airlift  delivery  of  needed  equipment.  Our  de- 
pot communications  center  has  continued 
to  serve  vital  needs  In  the  relay  of  mes- 
sages, requests  for  sandbags,  where  the  depot 
could  not  meet  the  needs  from  our  own  In- 
ventory. As  you  know,  too.  we  have  offered 
the  use  of  our  facllltleB  for  avacuees.  We 
have  not.  however,  oeen  asked  to  house  any 
flood  victims  to  date. 

In  addition  to  the  Emergency  Operations 
Center  herw  at  the  depot  which  has  involved 
approximately  170  mUltary  and  clvUlan  depot 
personnel,  we  continue  to  man  slmUar  posts 
at  the  Naval  Reserve  Center  Ui  Avoca,  the 
Wilkes  Barre  Reserve  Center  and  another 
in  the  Scranton  area.  We  want  to  provide  aU 
possible  assistance  to  the  Civil  Defense,  R«d 
Cross,  National  Guard  and  the  oflBclals  who 
carry  the  burden  of  assisting  the  Inundated 
communities. 

I  am  Inclosing  two  fact  sheets  listing 
some  highlights  and  examples  of  the  sup- 
port   rendered    by    Tobyhanna     Inclosure    2 
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shows  the  magnitude  of  equipment  we  now 
have  loejied  to  the  flood  gtxlcken  ^e&s. 

Please  be  assured  our  assistance  wUi  con- 
tinue as  long  as  valid  needs  exist  throughout 
the  region.  If  you  know  of  any  support  we 
might  provide.  pleas«  continue  to  call  on 
us. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Col.  ROBXKT  A.  Chznet. 


A  NEW  WORLD  POSTURE 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CALoroaNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1972 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
had  the  distinct  honor  of  hosting  In  part 
the  vlalt  to  our  Nation's  Capital  of  a  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Korea — the 
Honorable  Youngsun  Kim,  Minister  of 
the  National  Unification  Board. 

One  of  our  endeavors  during  the  Min- 
ister's visit  was  to  develop  a  reliable  and 
meaningful  dialogue  on  the  future  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  In  the  context  of 
these  meetings,  a  paper  prepared  by 
Minister  Kim  was  made  available  to  me 
and  others  giving  his  analysis  and  pro- 
jections on  this  relationship. 

It  should  now  be  abundantly  clear  to 
all  concerned  that  it  is  past  the  time 
when  we  should  restructure  our  inter- 
national policies  toward  economic  and 
social  relationships  with  a  decreasing  re- 
liance on  mere  military  might.  We  must, 
to  progress  constructively  in  the  coming 
world  configuration,  shift  our  emphasis 
from  confrontations  Involving  violence 
and  military  arm,  emd  toward  meeting 
effectively  and  responsibly  the  human 
needs  and  demonstrably  serving  the  ad- 
vancement of  all  our  peoples. 

I  therefore  take  this  opportunity  to 
present  to  my  colleagues  the  thoughts  of 
my  friend.  Minister  Kim,  and  commend 
the  perspective  he  provides  us. 

KORXA    AND    TRX    UNmCD    STATES!     A    PKOPOSAL 

roB  Economic  Paxtnxxship 
Conceptually,  the  United  States  seems  to 
be  determined  to  define  the  world  order  In 
multipolar  rather  than  bipolar  terms.  Al- 
though the  International  system  remains 
mUttarUy  bipolar,  that  It  U  pollUcaUy  mulU- 
polar  cannot  be  denied.  The  only  problem  is 
how  to  define  the  American  national  interest 
In  accordance  with  the  reality  of  political 
multlpolarlty  without  sacrlflslng  the  struc- 
ture of  deterrence  which  la  after  all  the  moet 
concrete  guarantee  for  stability  of  the  world 
order. 

In  this  sense,  the  United  Statee  can  be 
seen  as  engaged  In  two  parallel  efforts;  one 
to  reetructure  the  political  order  of  the 
world  In  multipolar  terms  and  the  other  to 
maintain  the  essential  foundations  of  de- 
fense commitments  and  alliance  systems.  The 
former  has  led  to  recent  efforts  to  bring  Com- 
munist China  Into  the  International  system, 
while  the  latter  meant  that  Washington  had 
to  relt«rate  Its  continuing  commitments  to 
the  security  of  Bast  Asian  countries. 

Undeniably,  there  Is  bound  to  be  some  con- 
flict between  these  two  efforts.  It  Is  con- 
ceivable that  the  tension  might  have  been 
lessened,  bad  the  rise  of  Japan  led  to  ful- 
fill the  earlier  expectation  regarding  the  role 
of  Japan  as  simply  sharing  some  of  the  bur- 
dena  for  the  defense  of  non-Communist  East 
Asia.  But  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  emer- 
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gence  of  Japan  as  a  major  factor  In  the  In- 
ternational politics  of  the  region  has  more 
profound  and  complex  Implications  than  the 
simplistic  predictions  had  assumed  In  the 
1960'3. 

For  one  thing,  It  Is  not  at  all  certain  that 
the  asavunptlon  by  Japan  of  a  military  role 
would  contribute  toward  stability  In  East 
Asia,  even  if  Japan  could  be  expected  to 
orient  her  policy  simply  with  the  existing 
frameworlc  of  obligations.  Inevitably,  percep- 
tions would  differ  as  to  the  meaning  of  Ja- 
pan's military  power  as  producing  additional 
tensions  among  the  powers  In  East  Asia.  Com- 
munist China  is  not  alone  in  having  a  deep 
concern  about  the  Implications  of  Japan  as 
a  military  power.  It  Is  a  concern  shared  by 
most  countries  In  the  Eiist  Asian  Pacific 
region. 

It  Is.  therefore,  imperative  that  the  ten- 
sion between  two  parallel  efforts  which  we 
have  noted  on  the  part  of  the  United  Statee 
must  be  resolved  without  the  comfortable 
but  unrealistic  assumption  that  Japan  is 
going  to  provide  the  answer.  A  key  to  the 
problem  of  how  to  maintain  stability  while 
making  necessary  readjustments  In  an  In- 
creasingly multipolar  world  must  be  found 
In  the  conception  of  the  American  role  as 
implied  by  the  Nixon  doctrine. 

With  American  presence  gradually  reduced, 
the  structure  of  peace  in  East  Asia  can  be 
still  maintained  through  the  Increasing  ca- 
pability of  individual  non-Communist  coun- 
tries to  defend  themselves  against  limited 
military  challenges. 

It  Is  clear  that  after  Vietnam  moet  Asian 
nations  would  have  to  deal  with  Internal 
strife  without  direct  American  Involvement. 
It  is  also  clear  that  limited  Communist  of- 
fensives which  do  not  involve  direct  Inter- 
vention by  either  Communist  China  or  the 
Soviet  Union  must  be  met  by  the  nations 
Involved  themselves.  The  growth  of  free  na- 
tions In  Asia,  a  fact  noted  above,  is  a  factor 
which  makes  It  increasingly  possible  for  us 
to  meet  this  requirement. 

But  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  self-de- 
fense posture  of  small  Asian  nations  makes 
sens*  only  within  the  over-all  context  of 
the  U.S.  deterrence  against  the  expansionism 
of  the  Communist  powers.  In  the  absence 
of  such  deterrence.  It  Is  idle  and  dangerous 
to  pretend  that  the  Communists  could  be 
persuaded  to  restrain  their  revolutionary- 
orientations  either  through  a  rational  dia- 
logue alone  or  with  the  strength  of  small  free 
nations. 

This  Is  most  acutely  true  of  Korea.  While 
the  political  stability  and  economic  progress 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  assure  us  of  Korea's 
increasing  capability  to  defend  itself  against 
a  possible  Communist  attack,  It  is  totally  un- 
realistic to  think  that  stability  on  the  Korean 
peninsula  could  be  maintained  without  the 
American  deterrence.  What  the  growth  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  means  Is  that  the  Amer- 
ican deterrence  could  be  readjusted  in  Its 
form,  but  it  certainly  cannot  mean  that  the 
U.S.  deterrence  can  be  dispensed  with. 

The  major  problem,  then,  in  futiire  Ko- 
rean-American relations  is  how  to  adapt  the 
deterrent  posture  of  the  United  States  In 
Korea  to  the  changing  International  environ- 
ment without  lessening  the  deterrent  effect 
of  that  posture  If  It  Is  Inconsistent  with 
the  conception  of  the  .American  national  In- 
terest to  maintain  the  American  posture  In 
Korea  without  making  necessary  adjustments, 
to  change  It  without  regard  to  Its  effect  on 
the  deterrent  effect  can  only  be  counterpro- 
ductive In  the  sense  that  It  will  defeat  the 
major  goal  of  the  US  policy.  I.e.  mainte- 
nance of  stability  in  the  International  order. 
The  withdrawal  from  Korea  In  1971  of 
one  U.S.  combat  division  must  be  seen  In 
this  light.  On  the  one  hand.  It  was  obviously 
an  effort  to  readjust  the  U.S.  presence  In  Ko- 
rea In  accordance  with  the  Nixon  doctrine, 
although  In  fact  It  was  undeniably  motivated 
by  budgetary  considerations,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  timing  and  the  manner  In 
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which  the  withdrawal  took  place  left  nuuu 
of  us  in  doubt  as  to  the  possible  effect  a( 
the  withdrawal  on  deterrence.  The  removii 
of  the  division  came  In  the  heat  of  North 
Korean  pressure  as  evidenced  by  the  Increaasd 
number  of  armed  guerrillas  Infiltrating  soutli, 
while  the  ROK  government  publicly  took 
the  position  that  the  withdrawal  of  one  di- 
vision significantly  weakened  our  defense 
posture.  It  would  have  been  far  wlaer,  had  ths 
removal  been  made  dependent  on  a  less  bel- 
ligerent behavior  on  the  part  of  North  Ko- 
rean  Communists,  while  the  U.S.  government 
persuaded  the  ROK  government  that  tlis 
partial  withdrawal  did  not  weaken  the  deter- 
rence. It  Is  Important  for  the  Korean  gov- 
ernment to  take  a  positive  stance.  If  the  re- 
moval la  not  to  weaken  the  deterrence,  be- 
cause the  North  Korean  Communists  an 
certain  to  take  Into  consideration  the  ROK 
Interpretation  of  the  TJS.  attitude  In  pre- 
dicting a  possible  U.S.  response  In  the  event 
of  Communist  attack.  Deterrence,  after  all. 
Is  essentially  psychological  as  well  as  physi- 
cal. 

The  problem  confronting  us  now  is  how  to 
persuade  Seoul  as  well  as  Pyongyang  that  the 
reduction  of  the  American  military  presence 
on  Korea  does  not  mean  weakening  of  tbe 
U.S.  commitment.  On  a  successful  answer 
to  this  question  hinges  the  viability  of  the 
emergent  multipolar  international  order,  as 
far  as  the  Far  East  is  concerned.  To  aacrlflce 
stability  on  the  Korean  peninsula  in  order  to 
redefine  the  International  system  in  multi- 
polar terms  Is  to  court  the  rlsi  of  a  Commu- 
nist hegemony  In  the  region  or  risk  a  revival 
of  Sino-Japanese  rivalry  on  the  peninsula 
which  is  no  less  fatal  to  the  objectives  the 
United  States  seeks  In  the  world. 

To  maintain  deterrence  whUe  applying  the 
Nixon  doctrine,  It  Is  proposed  here  that  ths 
economic  and  cultural  ties  be  strengthened 
and  deepened  to  offset  the  effect  of  reduced 
military  presence.  Increased  military  assist- 
ance in  connection  with  the  ROK's  moderni- 
zation program  is  certainly  helpful  in  this 
regard.  But  what  Is  proposed  here  is  a  far 
more  profound  and  extensive  relationship 
between  the  two  countries. 

In  the  past,  the  U.S.-Korean  economic  re- 
lations were  one  of  total  dependence.  What 
is  proposed  for  the  future  is  a  relationship 
of  Interdependence  in  which  both  sides  can 
derive  economic  benefit,  not  only  political 
and  strategic  advantages.  Although  the  pro- 
posal Is  made  primarily  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  secxirlty  In  view.  It  Is  based  on  the 
assumption  which  Is  supported  by  an  en- 
tirely eoonomlc  analjrsls  In  the  appendix, 
that  both  the  United  States  and  Korea  have 
much  to  gain  from  an  Interdependent  eco- 
nomic partnership. 

In  essence,  the  proposal  ts  simple.  It  en- 
visages the  joining  together  of  American 
capital  and  technology  with  Korean  labour 
force  to  produce  products  that  can  com- 
pete In  the  International  economy  both  in 
terms  of  price  and  quality.  It  means  a  large- 
scale  American  direct  investment  In  Korea 
and  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  ROK  govern- 
ment to  help  with  the  maximum  utilization 
of  the  Joint  economic  ventures.  Psychologi- 
cally, Investment  of  American  capital  la 
Korea  would  go  a  long  way  to  convince  both 
South  and  North  Koreans  alike  of  the  U5. 
commitment,  thereby  compensating  for  the 
reduction  In  American  military  presence. 

Economically.  Korea  has  shown  a  remark- 
able progress  In  the  1960  s,  which  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  United  States  to  move 
from  direct  grants  and  short  term  assistance 
programs  of  1950"8  to  long  term  loans  and 
limited  Investments  In  the  1960's.  For  the 
1970'8,  it  is  necessary  to  move  on  to  a  new 
era  of  economic  partnership  based  on  direct 
equity  investment,  going  beyond  the  stag* 
of  direct  assistance. 

Prom  the  Korean  side,  the  advantages  of 
an  economic  partnership  with  the  Unlwd 
States  are  rather  obvious.  While  the  growtt 
In  the  60'8  was  Impressive,  Korea  still  sxiflers 
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tmn  shortage  of  capital  investment.  With 
BoUtical  stabUlty  now  firmly  achieved  and 
^  bureaucracy  greaUy  modemlaed,  the 
Korean  economy  is  ready  to  move  forward 
jt  an  ever  rising  pace,  provided  that  the  vast 
need  for  investment  can  be  met  In  time. 
Tije  role  of  American  capital,  therefore.  Is 
a^icial  for  the  continuing  growth  of  Korean 

economy.  ,  ,, 

Prom  the  American  perspective,  the  foUow- 
ln£  pomts  can  he  suggested  as  relevant  in 
Snionstratlng  the  feaeibUity  of  the  proposal. 
First  of  all,  the  political  culture  of  South 
Korea  offers  us  one  of  the  most  favourable 
environments  for  American  Investment  any- 
where in  the  world  today.  The  commitment 
for  the  cause  of  freedom  is  deep  and  firm, 
while  the  Korean  people  are  uniquely  free 
jrom  any  historical  memories  of  Western  im- 
perialism. Futhermore,  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  Korea  is  the  most  faithful  ally  of 
the  United  States  which  has  closely  and 
consistantly  Identified  with  the  U.S.  global 
strategy.  Political  sUbUlty  Is  now  quite 
genuine,  and  even  if  there  Is  short -run  In- 
sUbUltles,  there  remains  the  wider  national 
consensus  which  can  be  only  conducive  to 
healthy  Korean-American  relations.  Sec- 
ondly, Korea  has  the  well  educated  and 
skilled  labour  at  one  of  the  lowest  wage 
levels  in  the  world  today.  As  many  sociol- 
ogists noted,  economic  progress  Is  to  a  very 
large  extent  a  function  of  motivation,  and 
the  latter  is  related  to  education.  In  this 
regard,  Korea  has  one  of  the  highest  literacy 
rates  in  the  world,  and  its  skilled  manpower 
Is  most  Impressive  both  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively.  Ptirthermore,  it  is  a  labour 
that  Is  highly  motivated  and  also  disciplined. 
It  can  compare  favourably  with  its  counter- 
part In  Japan. 

Thirdly,  it  Is  plain  that  there  Is  a  huge 
and  growing  market  for  us.  if  the  U.S.- 
Korean partnership  becomes  a  reality.  Japan 
with  a  GNP  of  about  240  billion  dollars 
(1971),  and  Communist  China  with  a  popu- 
lation of  800  million,  and  the  rest  of  Asia 
as  well  offer  us  a  vast  and  expanding  market. 
Puthermore,  culturally  the  Asian  countries 
are  certain  to  be  more  receptive  to  Korean- 
American  products  than  products  from  any 
other  competing  economy.  While  Korea  en- 
sures the  absence  of  danger  In  terms  of  ag- 
gressive economic  penetration,  the  U.S. 
guarantees  quality  of  technology  which  even 
Japan  cannot  seriously  rival. 

Plnally,  a  combination  of  American  capital 
Investment  and  Korean  manpower  can  pro- 
duce at  a  price  level  that  could  favourably 
compete  with  the  Japanese  economy  even 
within  Japan.  As  the  Peterson  Report  made 
dear,  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  fac- 
ing the  United  States  is  the  continued 
worsening  of  Its  balance  of  payments  situ- 
ation, and  one  of  the  moet  critical  factors 
re^)onslble  for  the  situation  is  the  widening 
Imbalance  in  the  Japanese-American  trade. 
The  U.S.  runs  about  1.5  billion  dollars  In 
deficit  at  Its  annual  trade  balance  with  Japan 
alone.  An  economic  partnership  with  Korea 
can  go  a  long  way  to  overcoming  this  im- 
balance and  solving  the  balance  of  payments 
problem  for  the  United  States. 

Incidentally.  It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  sug- 
gest that  alternatives  the  United  States  can 
choose  In  stead  of  the  proposed  Korean- 
American  economic  partnership  are  fraught 
with  ramifications  that  are  politically  un- 
desirable and  economically  unsound.  Con- 
ceivably, Wsahlngton  could  strengthen  meas- 
ures to  protect  domestic  Indtistrles  against 
foreign,  particularly  Japanese  comj>etltlon. 
But  such  a  protectionist  posture  cannot  fall 
to  provoke  cotinter-measures  frtMH  other 
countries,  leading  eventually  to  a  trade  war 
among  the  nations  of  the  free  world  and 
thereby  creating  new  tensions  In  the  Inter- 
national relations.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
the  United  States  demand  a  voluntary  re- 
straint on  the  part  of  the  Japanese,  It  Is 
<toubtful  If  the  Japanese,  given  the  dynam- 
tan  Inherent  in  their  economic  system,  can 
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aotuaUy  exercise  stffreatralnt  even  tf  they 
wanted  to.  Finding  It  impoaslble  to  satisfy 
the    American    demand,    the    Japanese    are 

likely  to  resent  such  UJ9.  attitude  as  a  form 
of  undue  presstire. 

Our  suggestions,  therefore.  Is  that  a  solu- 
tion to  the  balance  of  payments  problem  for 
the  United  States  should  be  an  economic 
one,  not  a  political  device.  Fundamentally, 
It  should  have  an  economic  rationality  with- 
in the  framework  of  free  economic  system. 
And  the  proposed  Korean- American  partner- 
ship is  precisely  such  an  smswer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  trade  Imbalance  facing  the  United 
States  today. 

For  the  reasons  suggested,  the  proposed 
Korean -American  economic  partnership  is 
not  only  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  StabUlty  In  East  Asia  as  the  UJ3. 
adjusts  its  diplomatic  posture,  but  also  con- 
duslve  to  solving  one  of  the  moet  serious 
economic  problems  facing  the  United  States 
today.  -And  precisely  becatise  it  is  consistent 
with  the  American  national  Interest,  it  is  a 
more  realistic  concept  than  the  simplistic 
cold  war  notions  that  dominated  the  past 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Korea. 

•  •  •  '      •  • 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  proposed 
economic  partnership  Is  consistent  with  the 
American  national  Interest.  This  is  true  not 
only  in  the  economic  sense  but  perhaps  more 
Importantly  in  the  strategic  sense  as  well. 
The  American  Interest  In  East  Asia  can  be 
defined  In  terms  of  maintaining  stability 
while  preventing  hegemony.  Korea  is  criti- 
cally  important  on  both  accounts. 

On  the  one  hand.  Korea  could  become  a 
significant  and  perhaps  crucial  factor  In  pos- 
sible emergence  of  a  hegemonic  power  In 
the  area.  Should  the  Korean  peninsula  be 
permitted  to  fall  into  an  exclusive  sphere 
of  influence  under  a  single  power,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  control  of  Korea  could  serve  as  a 
bridge  to  hegemonic  influence  in  the  entire 
Par  East  and  possibly  the  East  Asian-Pacific 
region. 

On  the  other  hand,  Korea  could  also  be- 
come a  cause  of  uncontrollable  instability 
in  the  Far  East.  In  the  absence  of  U.S.  de- 
terrence Korea  could  not  avoid  creating  a 
power  vacuum,  which  would  Inevitably  tempt 
the  powers  surrounding  the  penlnstila  to 
take  advantage  of  the  situation  to  gain  a 
bridge  to  hegemonic  influence.  As  a  result, 
a  wUd  scramble  for  Influence  and  control  Is 
likely  to  ensue,  eventually  leading  to  a  vio- 
lent confrontation. 

To  ask  which  of  the  two  possibUltles  sug- 
gested above  is  preferable  from  the  American 
point  of  view  Is  of  course  to  make  clear  how 
utterly  Important  It  Is  for  the  U.S.  not  to 
underestimate  the  strategic  significance  of 
the  Korean  peninsula.  If  hegemony  means 
a  direct  threat  to  the  American  security  It- 
self, InstabUlty  ImpUee  heightened  proba- 
bUity  of  a  war  in  which  the  U.S.  may  have 
no  choice  but  to  take  part.  For  the  failure 
of  the  U.S.  to  affect  the  outcome  of  such 
conflict  could  mean  emergence  of  hegemonic 
dominance  by  a  single  power  in  East  Asia. 

These  are  of  course  no  mere  theoretical 
speculations.  At  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  wUllngness  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  let  Korean  pen'-'isioia  fall  under 
the  Japanese  eventually  led  to  the  emergence 
of  Japanese  hegemony  In  East  Asia  and  the 
inevitable  conflict  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  hegemony  in  the  region.  Had  Korea  been 
kept  from  becoming  an  element  of  a  hege- 
monic system,  the  history  of  international 
relations  In  East  Asia  might  very  well  have 
taken  a  different  turn  than  it  did. 

That  ts  why  it  is  so  Important  for  us  not 
to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  en- 
sure stability  In  the  Far  East  by  guaranteeing 
security  c^  the  Korean  peninsula 

In  the  future,  should  a  power  vacuum  be 
permitted  to  develop  in  Korea  either  by  de- 
fault or  design,  the  whole  concept  of  the 
Nixon  doctrine,  namely  the  Idea  that  a  wt»ld 
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order  could  be  ensured  within  a  politically 
multipolar  framework,  is  likely  to  prove 
counterproductive  In  that  InstabUlty  on  the 
Korean  peninsula  is  bound  to  provoke  a  hege- 
monic drive. 

In  fact,  as  the  International  system  be- 
comes multipolar,  the  strategic  importance 
of  Korea  increases,  for  control  of  the  penin- 
sula cannot  but  give  a  margin  of  Influence 
that  could  prove  decisive  In  a  multipolar 
system. 

To  be  sure,  from  a  strictly  military  point  of 
view.  It  ts  understandable  If  some  have 
doubts  about  the  strategic  Importance  of 
the  Korean  peninsula.  After  all.  that  is  how 
Washington  seemed  to  have  viewed  Korea  in 
the  period  Immediately  following  the  SecMid 
World  War. 

The  trouble  with  a  strictly  military  point 
of  view  18  that  it  is  strictly  military  while 
reality  Is  always  more  complex  and  varied. 
Particularly  in  a  multipolar  world,  strategic 
considerations  cannot  be  confined  to  narrow- 
ly military  factors  In  a  technical  sense  alone. 
A  strategic  conception  must  em.brace  both 
political  and  military  dimensions. 

It  is  in  this  larger  strategic  sense  that  the 
Importance  of  the  Korean  peninsula  becomes 
apparent.  For  what  happ>ens  in  Korea  can 
have  decisive  Implications  for  balance  of 
power  In  the  entire  Far  East  and  East  Asia. 
That  iB  also  the  reason  for  our  suggestion 
that  the  security  of  Korea  is  very  much  In 
the  Interest  of  the  United  States. 

If  Washington  wishes  to  maintain  balance 
of  power  In  East  Asia,  the  United  States  can- 
not afford  to  let  Korea  become  a  pawn  In  the 
struggle  for  hegemony  In  the  area. 

The  only  real  problem  for  the  United  States 
Is  how  to  ensure  security  In  the  Korean 
peninsula  without  exceeding  the  limits  be- 
yond which  It  is  unreasonable  to  carry  a 
greater  burden.  With  budgetary  pressure  and 
Increasing  shortage  of  man  power,  Washing- 
ton must  Inevitably  seek  to  reduce  its  direct 
responsibilities  for  Korea's  sectirlty  as  the 
vrlthdrawal  of  one  combat  division  demon- 
strated a  year  ago.  How  to  meet  this  need 
for  reduction  of  America's  burden  without 
endangering  stabUity  of  the  Korean  situation 
Is  Indeed  the  crux  of  the  problem  facing  us 
today. 

As  has  been  alresidy  made  clear.  It  Is  our 
conviction  that  the  most  realistic  solution  to 
the  above  problem  is  an  economic  partner- 
ship between  Korea  and  the  United  States, 
which  wUI  hopefully  compensate  for  the  ef- 
fect of  reduction  In  direct  responslbUltlee  on 
the  effectiveness  of  U.S  deterrence.  A  large 
scale  capital  Investment  In  Kcx-ea  will  demon- 
strate the  continuity  of  UJ3.  resolve  and  the 
strength  of  American  commitment.  That  is 
why  we  propose  Korean-U.S.  economic  part- 
nership for  the  ultimate  purpose  of  main- 
taining balance  of  power  In  the  East  Asian - 
Pacific  region. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Concretely,  to  carry  out  the  propoeal.  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  the  following  steps. 
For  the  United  States,  those  in  a  position 
to  invest  In  Korea  should  become,  first  of  all, 
convinced  that  Investment  In  Korea  is  eco- 
nomically sound.  To  that  end  joint  economic 
conference  between  the  United  States  and 
Korea  would  be  helpful  to  exchange  infor- 
mation and  map  out  a  strategy  of  invest- 
ment. Both  private  business  representatives 
and  public  officials  must  take  part  In  such 
a  conference.  If  successful,  the  conference 
can  develop  Into  regular  consultative  meet- 
ing on  an  annual  basis. 

Secondly.  American  business  representa- 
tives have  to  be  assured  that  investment  In 
Korea  la  not  only  economically  sound  but 
also  politically  safe  as  weU.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  ways  to  help  perstukde  American  busi- 
ness representatives  that  Korea  Is  politically 
stable  and  completely  reliable.  But  also  It  is 
Important  that  the  VS.  government  ahotild 
make  clear  Its  own  attitude  on  this.  It  can 
do  so  most  effectively  through  broadening  the 
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scope  of  Its  risk -guarantee  system.  There  Is 
already  in  existence  US  equity  Investment  in 
Korea  t>ased  on  rtslc-guarantee  system.  What 
is  needed  is  a  wUUngness  on  the  part  of 
US  government  to  extend  such  successful 
application  of  risk-guarantee  system  to  a 
much  greater  range  of  Investment  areas. 

Thirdly,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Korean 
government  to  show  maximum  feasible  flexi- 
bility In  responding  to  American  Investment 
m  Korea  Bureaucracy  must  be  made  more 
responsive  to  policy  considerations,  while  a 
legal  and  administrative  Infrastructure  must 
be  carefully  built  to  utilize  American  Invest- 
ment to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  Neither 
should  cultural  and  sociaJ  dimensions  be 
neglected  For  a  social  and  cultural  environ- 
ment conducive  to  healthy  Korean-America 
relations  is  essential  to  the  success  of  an 
economic  partnership. 

Fortunately,  all  of  these  requirements  are 
clearly  within  the  realm  of  possibility.  The 
Korean  government  is  already  prepared  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities,  while  the  Korean 
people  cannot  be  any  more  positively  oriented 
toward  Korea-American  partnership.  The 
United  States  government  too  has  already 
shown  a  willingness  to  apply  risk-guarantee 
system  in  Korea  and  has  actually  done  so 
In  the  past,  while  American  business  has 
also  shown  an  increasing  interest  In  possi- 
bilities of  Investment  In  Korea.  It  Is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  suggest  that  conditions  are 
now  ripe  for  an  economic  partnership  be- 
tween Korea  and   the  United  States 

All  that  is  required  now  is  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  what  the  partnership  means  econom- 
ically and  politically.  For  without  such  a 
conception,  only  piecemeal  and  hesitant  ef- 
forts can  be  made,  while  with  the  necessary 
vision  we  will  be  able  to  push  ahead  with 
vigor  and  determination 

Ultimately,  the  proposed  partnership 
should  be  conceived  as  an  instrument  for 
peace  as  well  as  prosperity.  For  the  latter 
goal.  It  should  contribute  to  overcoming  the 
balance  of  payments  problem  for  the  United 
States  and  stimulating  the  growth  of  Korean 
economy.  For  the  former,  it  Is  Indlspenslble 
in  maintaining  the  credibility  of  American 
commitment  abroad  and  securing  stability  in 
East  Asia  by  preventing  emergence  of  a  hege- 
monic power 

It  wUl  be,  therefore,  an  historic  decision 
to  accept  the  challenge  to  create  a  partner- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  Korea. 
To  fall  to  do  so.  of  course,  will  be  no  less 
an  historical  decision,  for  it  will  surely  lead 
to  Instability  In  the  future  International 
relations.  To  move  ahead  In  the  direction 
proposed  is  the  only  realistic  way  to  ensure 
peace  while  realizing  prosperity. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1972 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
now  been  13  years  since  the  86th  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  first  au- 
thorized the  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  It  Is  my  hope  that,  with  the 
passage  of  time,  we  have  not  allowed 
ourselves  to  become  less  fervent  in  our 
oestre  to  see  the  people  of  Eastern  Ehi- 
rope  released  from  their  bondage. 

The  basic  freedoms  that  we  as  Amer- 
icans hold  so  dear  are  virtually  imknown 
to  those  who  are  enslaved  by  commu- 
nism. I  believe  that  unless  we  continue 
our  moral  support,  the  people  of  Eastern 
Europe  will  never  have  the  opportunity 
to  live  in  a  democratic  society. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Through  cooperation  and  understand- 
ing, the  nations  of  the  world  have  taken 
many  great  steps  forward  in  the  past 
quarter  century,  Technological  and 
social  changes  have  become  the  order 
CI  the  day.  with  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind as  the  stated  goal.  Changes  that 
encourage  harmony  and  brotherly  love 
between  nations  are  always  welcome, 
and  progress  has  been  made,  but  untU 
every  man,  woman  and  child  is  free  to 
determine  his  or  her  own  destiny,  we 
cannot  afford  to  relax  our  efforts. 

Recently  President  Nixon  has  journied 
to  Mainland  Chma  and  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  an  attempt  to  better  our  rela- 
tions with  these  two  powerful  nations. 
The  President's  efforts  have  cpened  new 
avenues  of  diplomacy  which  can  only 
further  the  cause  of  world-wide  peace. 
Perhaps  as  we  cultivate  these  new  rela- 
tionships we  will  be  able  to  show  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  good  government  does 
not  necessitate  the  oppression  of  those 
who  are  governed. 

It  is  disturbing  to  realize  that  we  who 
are  blessed  with  the  greatest  amount  of 
personal  freedom  often  seem  to  appre- 
ciate it  least.  The  result  is  thst  while  we 
are  in  the  best  position  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  those  less  fortunate,  we 
sometimes  accomplish  the  least. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  dunng  this  week 
which  has  been  set  aside  to  express  con- 
cern for  those  in  captivity,  free-thinking 
men  and  women  everywhere  wiU  take 
time  to  contemplate  the  plight  of  their 
brothers  and  sisters  who  are  laboring 
under  the  yoke  of  communism. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  17,  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  13th  annual  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  It  is  a  time  set 
aside  for  Americans  to  remember  those 
mutlons  of  people  in  the  captive  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia.  In  a  world 
that  is  increasingly  becoming  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pedence,  it  is  indeed  tragic  that  so  many 
people  should  be  cut  off  from  the  human 
right  of  freedom  by  the  restrictive 
ideology  of  communism. 

A  penetrating  look  by  all  Americans  at 
the  plight  of  these  captive  people  can 
only  lead  to  a  saddening  but  hopeful 
reaction. 

We  are  sad  that  these  people  do  not 
enjoy  the  individual  liberties  that  are 
taken  for  granted  In  the  United  States 
and  much  of  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 
We  are  sad  that  these  people  are  frus- 
trated in  their  search  for  lives  which  are 
free  from  state  control  by  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  We  are  sad  that  these  people 
are  cut  off  from  any  extensive  contact 
with  the  West  by  the  physical  and  spirit- 
U£il  barriers  that  have  been  erected  by 
the  Communists,  the  reasons  for  which 
are  obvious. 

However,  one  can  also  be  hopeful,  even 
though  the  enslavement  of  these  captive 
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nations  may  seem  permanent  to  somt 
There  is  an  Lncrea.sing  amount  of  evl- 
dence  that  the.-e  nations  are  rebelling 
against  the  stranglehold  which  the  Com! 
munists  are  trying  to  keep  on  them.  In" 
tellectuals  especially  are  refusing  to  sue- 
cumb  to  the  Communist  ideology.  Some 
of  these  nations  are  bravely  demonstrat- 
ing that  they  are  not  mere  submissive 
satellites,  but  nations  seeking  to  express 
their  identity.  Some  are  showing  that 
they  are  definitely  interested  in  estab- 
lishing meaningful  ties  to  the  West. 

We  must  not  let  these  overtures  go 
imnotlced.  Instead,  let  us  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  these  nations  will  no 
longer  be  captive. 


FHA  231  PROJECTS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  include  in  the  Record  a  letter 
written  to  me  by  Mr.  Josh  L.  Wilson, 
president  of  Eskaton,  a  nonprofit  Oak- 
land, Calif.,  corporation.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
very  ably  expressed  his  concern  over  a 
recent  FHA  administrative  piling  which 
adversely  affects  the  opportimities  of 
nonprofit  corporations  to  invest  in  proj- 
ects under  the  section  231  program  for 
elderly  housing. 

Ihe  letter  follows  i 

June  26,  1972. 
Hon.  Jerome  R.  Waldie, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
WashiTigton,  DC. 

Deab  Congressman  Waldie:  £Iskaton  is  a 
non-profit  Oakland,  California  corporation 
concerned  with  today's  crisis  In  healthcare, 
housing  and  education,  and  is  actively  In- 
volved in  creative  programs  in  these  areas. 
A  non-profit  firm,  as  you  know,  reinvests  Its 
■profits"  in  the  pierformance  of  the  corpora- 
tion's services,  as  opposed  to  paying  these 
benefits  to  stockholders  for  their  personal 
financial  gain.  In  return  for  this,  the  law, 
under  certain  conditions,  frequently  allows  a 
non-profit  enterprise  to  be  excused  from 
the  payment  of  taxes. 

In  the  conviction  that  the  above  principle 
can  be  put  to  work  as  a  valid  and  vital  force 
In  solving  America's  social  ills.  Eskaton,  and 
many  other  like-minded  corporatlorLs.  have 
invested  heavily  In  socially  beneficial  proj- 
ects which  depend  completely  on  tax  abate- 
ment for  their  economic  survival.  Specifi- 
cally, we  are  concerned  about  an  adminis- 
trative ruling  from  FHA  which  U  having  the 
effect  of  virtually  eliminating  non-profit 
corporations  from  participating  in  housing 
programs  such  as  the  Section  231  program 
of  elderly  housing.  In  projects  where  exemp- 
tion from  real  estate  taxes  is  received.  FHA 
requires  the  sponsor  to  sign  FHA  Form  No. 
1708,  copy  enclosed.  This  document  is 
blatantly  discriminatory  against  non-profit 
corporations.  Inasmuch  as  no  non-profit 
corporation  would  have  the  reserve  funds  to 
be  able  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
Section  2.  It  would  mean  total  financial  dis- 
aster if  It  were  ever  necessary  to  enforce  it. 
We  view  thl«  as  an  administrative  ruse  to 
completely  ntUllfy  the  Intent  of  the  hous- 
ing legislation  and  eliminate  non-profit  cor- 
porations from  participation  in  the  programs. 
Eskaton  presently  has  in  the  development 
stage  several  FHA  231  projects  which,  if  buUt 
with  tax  abatement  can  serve  an  urgent  so- 
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,  need  Under  the  present  conditions,  how- 
Za  we  must,  of  necessity,  pass  up  these 
nmiirtunltles.  We  therefore  most  urgently 
^Suest  that  you  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
[hi  officials  at  FHA  to  administer  their  pro- 
irTms  with  relation  to  non-profit  corpora- 
^ns  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the 
bousing  legislation. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Josh  L.  Wilson,  Jr., 

President. 


CATHOLIC     SCHOOLS  1      THE     BEST 
AND  THE  WORST  OF  TIMES 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IS  THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1972 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  all  been  hearing  a  great  deal 
recently  about  the  financial  difQculties 
being  encountered  by  nonpublic  schools. 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  profit  from 
an  article  on  this  subject  which  appeared 
In  the  November-December  1971  issue 
of  the  School  Foodservice  Journal  en- 
titled, "Catholic  Schools:  The  Best  and 
the  Worst  of  Times."  The  article  was 
written  by  Dr.  Edward  R.  D'Alessio, 
director  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Division,  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference,  and  Mr.  Russell  B.  Shaw, 
director  of  the  USCC's  Office  for  In- 
formation. I  Insert  It  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

CiTHOuc  Schools  :  The  Best  and  the  Worst 
or  Times 

Charles  Dickens  said  It  well,  "It  was  the 
best  of  times.  It  was  the  worst  of  times." 

Dickens  was  not  talking  about  Catholic 
schools.  But  In  that  Dlckenslan  paradox — 
"the  best  of  times,  the  worst  of  times  " — lies 
tlie  story  of  the  present  and  future  of  the 
VS.  Catholic   school   system. 

It  Is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  this  coun- 
try's Catholic  schools  are  facing  a  crisis  Less 
often  acknowledged  Is  that  the  "crisis"  is  a 
highly  complex  phenomenon  that  cannot  be 
reduced  to  one  simple  cause.  And  even  more 
frequently  Ignored  is  the  fact  that,  the  crisis 
Qotwithstanding,  Catholic  schools  today  are 
in  many  Important  respects  stronger  than 
they  have  ever  been  before. 

The  roots  of  the  "crisis"  go  deep.  In  part 
the  problems  of  the  schools  reflect  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Catholic  Church — and  indeed 
of  Just  about  all  organized  religious  bodies— 
In  America  today.  These  problems  are  ex- 
pressed in  declining  contributions  and 
church  attendance  figures  and  in  the  polari- 
sation of  liberal  and  conservative  church 
members.  This  situation  Is.  furthermore,  not 
confined  to  the  church-related  sphere.  The 
antl-"establlshmer.t"  attitude  applies  to  vir- 
tually all  Institutions  in  our  society  today. 

The  problems  of  the  Oatholic  schools  also 
reflect  the  problems  of  all  American  schools 
Schools  have  become  focal  points  for  social 
change  and  social  controversy — battlegrounds 
on  which  such  issues  as  minority  rights  and 
community  control,  the  generation  gap  and 
changing  manners  and  mores  are  fought  out. 
This  lends  excitement  to  the  educator's  life 
but  it  also  places  burdens  on  him — and  his 
school — that  did  not  exist  in  quieter,  metre 
stable  times. 

The  "crisis"  syndrome  in  Catholic  educa- 
tion also  has  some  special  asjjects  all  Its 
own.  Enrollments  are  do'vn,  costs  are  up, 
schools  are  cloelng,  religious  vocations  (for 
years,  the  main  source  of  a  low-cost  tecu:hing 
force)  are  off. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Anyone  who  cares  to  concentrate  exclu- 
sively on  the  problems  of  Catholic  schools 
can  easily  paint  a  picture  of  unrelieved  gloom 
and  doom.  In  fact,  some  people  are  busy 
doing  Just  that.  But  a  different  observer  (.not 
necessarily  more  optimistic,  but  possibly 
more  farslghted)  can  also  find  persuasive 
evidence  for  the  conclusion  that  Catholic 
schools  do  have  a  future — and  a  bright  one 
at  that. 

There  are  more  teachers  in  Catholic  schools 
than  ever  before,  and  they  are  better  quali- 
fied than  in  the  past.  Teacher-pupil  ratios 
have  declined  dramatically.  In  a  number  of 
places  Imaginative  new  approaches — in  In- 
structional methods  or  organization  or  pol- 
icy-making, or  all  three — are  either  under- 
way or  on  the  drawing  boards.  Catholic 
schools  are  moving  more  and  more  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  education,  stress- 
ing their  clvU  responsibilities  and  opportuni- 
ties. Catholic  educators  are  tailing  a  fresh 
look  at  their  role  and  the  role  of  the  schools, 
and  evolving  ways  to  naaximlze  their  service 
to  the  Church  and  the  commtmlty. 

A  closer  look  at  the  Catholic  schools  bears 
out  the  contention  that  these  are  Indeed  the 
best  and  worst  of  times.  Let's  start  with  the 
bad  news  first  and  see  the  "worst". 

Although  there  are  many  elements  In  the 
current  Catholic  school  crisis,  one  stands 
out — money,  A  December,  1970,  meeting  of 
some  40  Roman  Catholic  bishops — metro- 
politans (heads  of  ecclesiastical  provinces) 
and  members  of  the  Education  Committee  of 
the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference — concluded 
that  Catholic  schools  "now  are  in  fact  In  a 
severe  financial  crisis."  This  was  only  of- 
ficial conflrmatlon  of  what  had  been  ap- 
parent for  some  time. 

Reasons  for  the  crisis  are  many.  American 
education  costs  generally  have  leaped  in 
recent  years,  because  of  inflation,  parental 
demand  for  quality  education,  increased 
teacher  salaries  and  other  factors.  All  of 
these  influences  have  been  at  work  in  the 
Catholic  schools. 

But  Catholic  schools  also  face  special  prob- 
lems. Chief  among  these  is  the  fact  that  the 
proportion  of  religious  teachers  ha«  fallen  ofl 
in  recent  years,  while  the  proportion  of  rela- 
tively high-salaried  lay  teachers  has  risen 
steeply.  In  1958  there  were  112,201  religious 
tefkchers  and  35,129  lay  teachers  In  Catholic 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  In  1970 
there  were  101,467  religious  teachers  and 
98.001  lay  teachers.  Thus  between  1958  and 
1970.  lay  teachers  almost  tripled  while  rell- 
prlous  teachers  annually  declined  by  11.000.  It 
should  be  noted,  too,  that  salaries  of  both 
lay  and  religious  teachers  in  Catholic  schools 
have  risen  dramatically  in  recent  years. 

Almost  all  of  the  cost  of  operating  the 
Catholic  school  system  In  the  United  States 
is  borne  by  Catholics  themselves.  Some 
limited  funds  do  reach  Catholic  education 
under  various  federal  and  state  programs 
But  without  dismissing  the  significance  of 
this  aid,  one  must  conclude  that  it  repre- 
sents only  a  minimal  contribution.  And  of 
course,  while  supporting  their  own  increas- 
ingly expensive  school  system.  Catholics  as 
citizens  also  pay  their  fair  share  to  support 
the  also  increasingly  expensive  public  school 
system. 

The  tensions  in  this  situation  are  obvious. 
Their  most  dramatic  expression  is  the  drop- 
off in  Catholic  school  enrollment  that  has 
occurred  since  the  peak  years  of  the  mld- 
1960's,  together  with  an  accompanying  de- 
cline In  number  of  schools. 

In  the  1967-68  school  year  there  were  12,- 
814  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  In  the  United  States;  in  1970-7"! 
there  were  11,351.  In  1967-68  there  were 
5.216.«98  students  enrolled  In  Catholic  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools:  in  1970-71 
there  werej  4.367.323,  Thus  from  1967-68  to 
1970-71,  schools  declined  by  1463  and  stu- 
dents by  848,275. 

It  is  not  this  article's  purpose  to  make  a 
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case  for  state  and  federal  aid  to  Catholic 
schools  (although  the  authors  hapf>en  to  be- 
lieve such  aid  Is  needed  and  Justified)  Even 
m  this  context,  however,  it  is  fair  to  note 
that  these  figures  have  implications — serious 
ones — for  public  schools 

Some  people  argue  that  the  4367  million 
students  enrolled  in  Catholic  schools  In 
1970-71  could.  If  the  crunch  came,  be  ac- 
commodated without  too  much  strain  In 
public  schools.  This  might  be  true  if  the 
Catholic  school  population  were  spread 
evenly  across  the  country  But  Catholic 
school  enrollment  is  heavily  concentrated  in 
large  urban  areas,  and  extensive  Catholic 
school  closings  would  have  a  major  impact  on 
public  schools  In  these  places.  In  Philadel- 
phia, for  example,  34  percent  of  the  total 
school  popiUatlon  is  In  Catholic  schools;  In 
Chlcago-Qary,  32  percent;  in  Pittsburgh,  30 
percent;  In  St.  Louis,  29  percent,  and  in  New 
York-Newark -Jersey  City,  38  i>ercent. 

Many  public  school  officials  have  recog- 
nized the  implications  of  these  facts  for 
their  school  systems  and,  as  a  result,  sup- 
ported public  aid  for  nonpublic  schools.  In 
a  brief  filed  with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
defending  Pennsylvania's  purchase-of-serv- 
ioes  program  of  assistance  to  nonpublic  edu- 
cation, the  PhUadelphla  public  school  dis- 
trict said  it  "does  not  have  unused  excess 
capacity  with  which  to  absorb  these  poten- 
tial transferees"  from  the  church -sjxansored 
schools.  It  added  that  the  legislation  in 
question  was  "preserving  deflnlie  educa- 
tional advantages  for  all  PhUadephia  school 
children  and  preventing  catastrophe  for  all 
by  promoting  excellence  in  secular  education 
in  the  private  and  parochial  schools." 

President  Nixon  made  much  the  same 
point  in  his  March  3.  1970  Educational  Re- 
form Message.  "Up  to  now.  "  he  said,  "we  have 
failed  to  consider  the  consequences  of  de- 
clining enrollments  in  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  most  of  them  church  sup- 
ported ...  In  the  past  two  years,  close  to  • 
1000  non-public  elementary  and  secondary 
schooLs  closed  and  most  of  their  displaced 
students  enrolled  in  local  public  schools  If 
most  or  all  private  schools  were  to  close  or 
turn  public,  the  added  burden  on  pubUo 
funds  by  the  end  of  the  19708  would  exceed 
t4  bUlion  per  year  In  operations,  with  an  es- 
timated t&  bllUon  more  needed  for  facili- 
ties." 

So  much — m  hasty  oveniew — for  the 
"worst  of  times".  That  Oatholic  schools  have 
grave,  even  critical,  problems,  no  one  can 
doubt.  But  in  other  respects  these  are  the 
"best  of  times"  for  them  How  so' 

One  curious  aspect  of  the  current  situation 
is  that  many  problems  are,  viewed  from  a 
different  perspective,  indicators  of  progress. 
Take  the  decline  in  number  of  schools.  While 
many  have  been  forced  to  cloee  because  of 
lower  enrollments  and  higher  ooew,  other 
closings  in  fact  represent  the  successful  con- 
solidation of  snvaller,  less  adequate  schools 
Into  larger  a^d  more  effective  units 

Much  tiie  same  Is  true  of  the  increase  in 
number  and  percentage  of  lay  teachers  In 
Catholic  schcxsls.  WhUe  more  lay  teachers  cer- 
tainly mean  higher  costs,  the  enhanced  role 
of  lay  people — growing  out  of  the  theology  of 
the  Second  Vatican  Council  in  the  1960's — 
makes  it  both  proper  and  desirable  that  lay- 
men assume  a  larger  role  In  church-spon- 
sored education.  It  is  worth  noting,  too,  that 
there  are  not  simply  more  lay  teacheri  in 
Catholic  education  today.  There  axe  also  far 
more  lay  principals  and  administrators,  in- 
cluding several  lay  diocesan  school 
superintendents. 

Again,  changes  in  Catholic  schools  over  the 
last  decade  have  laid  permanently  to  rest  one 
of  the  old  stereotypes  about  them — the  com- 
plaint that  their  classrooms  were  habitually 
overcrowded,  that  the  pupil -teacher  ratio  yna 
excessively  high,  and  that  thus  the  qoaltty  of 
education  suffered.  Number  of  teachers  has 
risen   steadily   In   recent   years    (despite  the 
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drop-off  In  religious  teachers)  and  In  1970- 
71  stood  at  111,908  on  the  elementary  level 
and  54,580  on  the  secondary  level.  At  the 
same  time  the  number  of  students  has 
dropped — partly,  at  least,  because  of  school 
and  dloceaan  policies  designed  to  reduce  class 
Blzee.  Thus  In  the  past  school  year  the  ratio 
of  staff  to  students  In  Catholic  elementary 
schools  was  one  to  38,  while  at  the  second- 
ary level,  It  was  one  to  19. 

Today's  Catholic  school  teachers  are  also 
better  qualified  than  their  predecessors.  In 
1970  71,  63.5  percent  of  elementary  school 
religious  teachers  and  52  2  percent  of  lay 
teachers  were  certified,  and  another  23  8  per- 
cent were  certifiable.  At  the  secondary  level, 
65.4  percent  of  religious  t«achers  and  62.1 
p>ercent  of  lay  teachers  were  certified  and 
another  26  percent  certifiable 

A.S  the  National  Catholic  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, which  compiled  these  statistics,  re- 
marked: "In  the  matter  of  the  professlonal- 
izatlon  of  Catholic  school  teachers,  these 
figures  have  reflected  the  current  pattern  In 
Catholic  schools  which  can  be  described  as 
constant  progress  toward  Improved  quality, 
at  least  in  reference  to  those  measures  which 
the  educationists  have  traditionally  cited  as 
the  marlcs  of  a  "quality  school'  " 

The  same  NCEA  statistics  give  some  Inter- 
esting Insights  Into  the  way  Catholic 
schools — like  their  public  counterparts — are 
responding  to  the  educational  needs  of 
minority  group  and  disadvantaged  pupils 
( the  two  terms  are  of  course  not  necessarily 
synonymous,  but  do  often  overlap  in  fstct ) . 
While  enrollment  of  students  of  non-Cauca- 
sian ethnic  background  In  Catholic  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  is  not  particularly 
high,  neither  Is  It  as  low  as  has  sometimes 
been  asserted;  and  It  Is  also  significant  that 
the  percentage  of  black  students  in  Catholic 
schools  Is  far  higher  than  the  percentage  of 
blacks  In  the  total  Catholic  population. 

In  the  1969-70  school  year,  black  students 
made  up  5.1  percent  of  the  total  enrollment 
in  Catholic  elementary  schools,  Spanish  stu- 
dents, 5.7  percent,  and  Indian  students.  .3 
percent  (a  cumulative  total  of  11.1  percent >. 
On  the  secondary  level,  the  figiires  were: 
black,  3.7  percent,  Spanish,  3.8  percent  and 
Indian  .3  percent  (cumulatively  7.8  percent) . 
Furthermore,  38  percent  of  the  black  stu- 
dents In  Catholic  schools  are  non-CathoUcs. 
And.  without  metmlng  to  enter  Into  pubUc- 
nonpubllc  comparisons  (because,  m  this  area, 
aU  American  educators  admittedly  have  much 
unfinished  business  to  do) ,  It  Is  at  least  worth 
bearing  In  mind,  that,  while  public  schools 
have  44.6  percent  of  their  minority  group 
students  In  predominantly  minority  group 
schools,  the  Catholic  schools  have  40  percent. 

Moving  beyond  the  tale  told  by  statistics, 
it  Is  apparent  that  Catholic  schools  are  mak- 
ing progress  In  other  ways.  too.  Catholic  edu- 
cators have,  for  example,  become  Increasingly 
aware  of  the  value  of  research  as  a  source  of 
data  for  Improving  their  performance.  Since 
19<J7  alone.  67  diocesan  studies  of  Catholic 
education  have  been  carried  out  (and  a  num- 
ber of  religious  orders  have  also  conducted 
studies  of  their  educational  efforts) .  The  Im- 
pact of  this  research  Is  being  felt  In  better 
organlaatVon.  better  planning  and  better 
education. 

Catholic  educators  are  laying  increasing 
emphasis  on  what  they  refer  to  as  the  "total 
teaching  mission"  of  the  Church.  The  rather 
rigid  compartmentallzatlon  that  marked 
Catholic  education  In  the  past — the  separa- 
tion of  Catholic  schools  from  out-of-school 
rellglotis  education  programs,  and  of  both 
from  adult  education — la  giving  way  to  a 
new  approach  In  which  the  educational  task 
Is  seen  as  an  Integrated  vhoU,  resources  are 
pleasured  against  this  total  picture,  and 
pt^nning  and  Implementation  are  carried  out 
in  a  comprehensive,  rather  than  piecemeal, 
fashion. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  policy-making  structure  of  Catholic 
education  has  also  been  radically  revised  In 
recent  years.  Once  the  exclusive  preserve  of 
the  clergy  and  religious,  educational  policy 
has  now  become  a  responsibility — and  a 
right — of  the  entire  community  as  a  result 
of  a  fast-growing  movement  to  develop  par- 
ish and  diocesan  boards  of  education,  respon- 
sible for  setting  policy  for  schools  and  other 
educational  programs. 

Catholic  schools  have  never  been  noted 
for  a  propensity  to  rush  Into  educational  In- 
novations (or  Into  educational  fads,  for  that 
matter).  But  more  and  more  Catholic  edu- 
cators are  taking  advantage  of  their  relative 
freedom  to  explore  new  teaching  approaches. 
Approximately  20  dioceses  presently  have  ex- 
tensive Instructional  television  programs. 
Nine  of  these  have  their  own  low  cost  tele- 
vision channels.  The  archdiocese  of  Chicago 
has  a  new  plan  for  "Individually  Oulded  Ed- 
ucation" that  will  get  underway  In  1972  and 
Is  developing  a  program  for  "Education  by 
Appointment"  to  be  launched  later  In  the 
70'8.  Other  school  systems  and  Individual 
schools  are  experimenting  with  novel  ap- 
proaches to  Individualized  and  value -oriented 
teaching. 

What  It  adds  up  to  Is  that,  for  all  the 
problems,  this  Is  Indeed  the  "best  of  times" 
for  VS.  Catholic  schools. 

And.  In  the  area  of  Ideas,  perhaps  most 
striking  of  all  about  the  current  scene  Is  the 
new  understanding  that  Catholic  educators 
have  about  themselves  and  their  schools  In 
relation  to  the  total  American  educational 
enterprise. 

American  education  today  Is  a  whole — an 
integrated  entity — and  this  can  only  become 
nvore  apparent  as  time  goes  by.  In  the  past 
there  may  have  been  some  Justification  for 
thinking  of  American  education  In  terms  of 
Isolated,  relatively  unrelated  segments.  But 
this    Is    no    longer    true    today. 

The  realities  of  American  life  no  longer 
support  a  rigidly  compartmentalized  view  ol 
our  society  or  of  oui  educational  system. 
Sei>arateness  and  compartmentallzatlon — 
geographic,  ethnic,  socioeconomic — are  be- 
coming less  and  less  meaningful  In  our  na- 
tion with  every  passing  day.  The  educational 
process  must  respect  uniqueness — of  Individ- 
uals and  of  groups — without  at  the  same  time 
enforcing  separatism.  The  objective  should 
be  to  cherish  diversity  within  an  Integrated 
society, 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  our  society  or 
our  educational  system  either  Is  or  will  be- 
come a  totaUy  homo^neous,  undifferenti- 
ated— and  somewhat  bland  and  colorless — 
mass.  Differences  of  life-style,  of  vision,  of 
commitment  do  and  should  exist.  There  are 
and  will  remain  many  different  ways  of  being 
a  citizen  of  this  nation. 

American  education  should  reflect  and  ac- 
commodate these  different  ways,  provided 
they  are  not  inimical  to  society's  fundamen- 
tal purposes.  And  as  America  becomes  less 
compartmentalized,  more  Integrated  racially, 
of  course,  but  In  other  ways  as  well,  Ameri- 
can education  also  must  reflect  this  fac*. 
American  Catholic  educators  intend  to  bear 
this  m  mind  as  they  define  their  role  In  the 
future  of  American  education. 
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HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or   ICCRIGAN 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATTVK 

Monday,  July  17,  1972 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Thursday  night  death  took  a  very 
good  friend  of  mine,  William  F.  Pyper, 
recently  retired  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Booth  newspapers  of 
Michigan. 

I  was  very  much  saddened  by  Bill's 
death.  I  was  always  fond  of  Bill  because 
he  was  a  fine  human  being.  When  my 
wife,  Betty,  and  I  first  came  to  Wash- 
ington after  I  was  newly  elected  to  the 
Congress  in  1948,  It  was  Bill  Pyper  who 
welcomed  us  to  the  Capital  City  and  took 
us  to  dinner.  He  shepherded  us  around 
and  helped  us  leam  the  ropes.  A  man 
could  not  have  had  a  better  friend.  In 
later  years  I  was  Bill's  guest  at  many  of 
the  Gridiron  Club  dirmers. 

Bill  Pyper  was  one  of  the  finest  in- 
dividuals ever  to  serve  in  the  Wasliing- 
ton  press  corps.  He  was  a  newspaperman 
for  more  than  40  years  and  a  Washing- 
ton correspondent  for  27  years,  including 
15  years  as  chief  of  Booth  newspapers' 
Washington  bureau.  Bill  worked  hard  at 
getting  a  good  story.  He  was  objective. 
He  never  sought  to  advance  his  own 
point  of  view.  And  he  was  never  inter- 
ested in  hurting  anyone.  He  loved  news- 
paper work  and  was  devoted  to  it.  It  was 
his  whole  life. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  BUI  Pyper  held 
him  in  highest  esteem.  My  wife  and  I  ex- 
tend our  deepest  condolences  to  Mrs. 
Pyper  and  to  the  Pyper  children. 
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oFSULTS  OF  THIRD  DISTRICT  OPIN- 
^^lON  POLL  QUESTIONNAIRE 

HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1972 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
vekr  I  mailed  out  approximately  140,000 
oDinion  questionnaires  to  all  households 
m  the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Tennessee.  Response  has  b^en  gratifymg. 
My  staff  and  I  have  tabulated  some  20.000 
replies  expressing  constituent  views  on 
issues  of  national  and  local  importance. 

Replies  indicate  strong  support  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  halt  forced 
busing  of  schoolchildren.  They  also  re- 
flect a  vote  of  confidence  for  President 
Nixon's  initiatives  to  achieve  "a  genera- 
tion of  peace." 

A  total  of  86  percent  of  those  respond- 
mg  to  my  poll  favor  an  amendment  to 
prohibit  assignment  of  any  chUd  to  a 
particular  school  because  of  race,  color,  or 
creed  Of  those  returning  questionnaires, 
over  two-thirds— 67  percent^approve  of 
the  manner  in  which  President  Nixon  is 
ending  U.S.  involvement  in  Southeast 
\si&.  And  72  percent  favor  the  President's 
plan  to  relieve  world  tensions  through 
visits  to  Red  China  and  Russia. 

At  home.  Third  District  residents  favor 
maintainmg  a  strong  national  Defense 
Establishment:  62  percent  are  willing  to 
pay  higher  taxes,  if  necessary,  to  insure 
protection  of  the  United  States.  A  strong 
81  percent  majority  opposes  amnesty  for 
voung  men  "who  chose  to  leave  this  coun- 
'ir>-  in  order  to  avoid  fulfilling  their  mili- 
vary  obligation."  Respondents  oppose 
deficit  spending,  "even  if  deemed  neces- 
sary to  reduce  unemployment,"  by  a  bet- 
ter than  2-to-l  margin.  They  are  strong- 
ly against  "closed  shop"  practices  in 
hiring — 87  percent  disapprove  of  a  sys- 
tem "which  requires  a  person  to  join  a 
labor  union  in  order  to  hold  a  job." 

1  am  pleased  to  share  these  poll  results 
with  my  colleagues.  I  believe  they  reflect 
the  basic  sound  thinking  of  most  Amer- 
icans on  important  issues  facing  our  Na- 
tion today.  Complete  tabulations  follow: 

Results  of  Opinion  Poll  Questionnaire 
1.  Do  you  approve  of  my  antl-buslng 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  which 
would  prohibit  the  assignment  of  any  child 
to  a  particular  school  because  of  race,  creed 
or  color?  Yes  86  percent,  no  10  percent,  un- 
decided 4  percent. 

2  Do  you  feel  the  present  system  of  wage 
and  price  controls  is  working  to  end  Infla- 
tion? Yes  30  percent,  no  47  percent,  unde- 
cided 23  percent. 

3.  Do  you  favor  a  stronger  military  defense 
establishment  for  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  even  If  it  requires  increased 
taxes?  Yes  62  percent,  no  25  percent,  unde- 
cided 13  percent. 

4.  Do  you  feel  any  form  of  amnesty  should 
be  granted  those  young  men  who  chose  to 
leave  this  country  in  order  to  nvold  fulfilling 
their  military  obiigation?  Yes  11  percent,  no 
81  percent,  undecided  8  percent. 

5.  Do  you  favor  continued  deficit  spending 
If  It  iB  necessary  to  reduce  unemployment? 
Yes  25  percent,  no  59  percent,  undecided 
16  percent. 

6.  Do  you  favor  a  system  which  requires  a 
person  to  Join  a  labor  union  In  order  to  hold 
a  Job?  Yes  9  percent,  no  87  percent,  unde- 
cided 4  percent. 
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7.  Do  you  approve  of  the  manner  in  which 
President  Nixon  is  ending  our  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia?  Yes  67  percent,  no  19 
percent,  imdecided  14  percent. 

8.  Do  you  approve  of  President  Nixon's 
plan  to  relieve  world  tensions  through  vlsiu 
to  Red  China  and  Russia?  Yes  72  percent, 
no  15  percent,  undecided  13  percent. 

0.  Would  you  favor  a  "value  added  tax" 
(national  sales  taxi  if  it  would  serve  to  re- 
duce your  property  taxes?  Yes  39  percent,  no 
44  percent,  undecided  17  percent. 

10.  Do  you  favor  present  plans  to  complete 
construction  of  Telllco  Dam  on  the  little 
Tennessee  River?  Yes,  43  percent,  no  36  per- 
cent, undecided  21  percent. 


HERE    COMES    PETER    PETERSON 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1972 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  February  of  this  year,  Peter  George 
Peterson  of  Illinois  was  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  Since  his  appoint- 
ment. Secretary  Peterson  has  begun  to 
restore  his  ofQce  to  its  former  role  of  cen- 
trality  in  domestic  and  international  eco- 
nomic issues. 

I  have  long  advocated  an  international 
economic  policy  representing  the  na- 
tional viewpoint  rather  than  the  inter- 
ests of  exclusive  groups.  Under  Secretarj- 
Peterson,  the  Commerce  Department  has 
shown  indications  that  it  may  return  to 
this  extended  role  and  become  more  than 
simply  the  traditional  voice  of  American 
business.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  hope 
to  achieve  sane  and  stable  economic 
policy. 

I  commend  Secretary  Peterson  for  his 
efforts  in  this  direction  and  urge  him  to 
continue  in  evaluating  and  restructuring 
his  Department. 

The  July  1972  issue  of  Dun's  magazine 
contained  the  following  article  about 
Secretary-  Peterson  which  I  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  for  the  edification 
of  my  colleagues: 

Hebe  Comes  Peter  Peterson 

With  his  two  aides  In  tow,  the  professorial- 
looking  man  In  the  blue,  pln-strlped  suit 
strode  through  the  fading  elegance  of  Chica- 
go's Sheraton-Blacksusne  Hotel  onto  the 
steaming  sidewalks  of  Michigan  Avenue. 
There  he  was  met  by  a  bevy  of  newsmen  and 
the  grinding  of  the  television  cameras.  The 
Interview  over,  the  nation's  twentieth  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  walked  over  to  a  policeman 
who  was  obviously  pondering  the  Identity  of 
the  celebrity.  "I  think,"'  said  Peter  George 
Peterson,  "that  you  had  the  boat  a  few  blocks 
north  of  here  when  I  was  with  McCann- 
Erickson."" 

That,  it  turned  out.  was  fourteen  years 
earlier.  But  nobody  who  knows  the  onetime 
adman  who  became  Bell  &  Howell  President 
at  34  and  Richard  Nixon's  Commerce  Secre- 
tary six  months  £tgo  would  have  been  sur- 
prised at  his  total  recall.  For  Peter  Peterson 
not  only  has  a  photographic  memory  for 
faces,  but  for  facts  and  figures  as  well.  Be- 
yond that,  his  real  forte  is  Ideas.  His  bane  Is 
routine  administration.  '"When  Pete  took 
over  as  Secretary,"  says  James  Lynn,  the  savvy 
Cleveland  lawyer  who  serves  as  Under  Secre- 
tary, "we  decided  that  he  would  concentrate 
on  policy,  while  I  handled  the  everyday 
administration." 

Peterson's  penchant  for  Ideas — ejid  his  ad- 
tlslng   man"s  ability   to   sell   them  where  It 
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counts — was  demonstrated  during  his  eleven 
months  in  the  White  House  In  the  newly  cre- 
ated post  of  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
International  Economic  Affairs  HI?  perform- 
ance, which  was  enhanced  by  an  elaborate 
briefing  book  with  some  seventy  charts  on 
everything  from  productivity  growth  to  world 
auto  output,  gave  him  such  clout  with  Rich- 
ard Nixon  that  he  was  dubbed  ""the  economic 
Kissinger."  Says  Democratic  Senator  Warren 
Magnuson.  the  Chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee:  "'Unlike  some  other  Presidential 
assistants  who  spend  moet  of  their  time  try- 
ing to  get  their  Ideas  through  to  the  top 
Peterson"s  advice  was  actively  sought  by  the 
President  And  when  the  President  sent  him 
to  Commerce."  continues  Magnuson,  "his  or- 
ders were  to  make  It  a  stronger  department" 

That  could  be  quite  a  challenge  For  Com- 
merce, which  encompasses  a  raft  of  agencies 
Including  the  Maritime  Administration,  the 
Patent  Office  and  the  Bureau  c»f  the  Census 
has  become  something  of  a  bureaucratic 
backwater  in  recent  years.  Much  to  their 
consternation.  Secretary  after  Secretary  has 
discovered  that  powerful  members  of  the 
White  House  staff  tend  to  have  far  more 
muscle  than  the  man  who  presides  over  the 
sprawling  Commerce  Department  complex 
Just  three  blocks  away  But  not  with  Peter- 
son In  the  slot.  Comments  John  T  Connor, 
the  chairman  of  Allied  Chemical  Corp  .  who 
served  as  Commerce  Secretary  during  the 
Johnson  Administration:  ".\s  a  veteran  of 
the  White  House  staff  who  has  had  consider- 
able access  to  the  President  Peterson  is  in  a 
far  different  position  than  I  was  I  think  he 
can  break  through  any  obstacles  that  might 
be  put  In  his  way  by  the  palace  guard" 

Indeed,  after  only  six  months  in  office  46- 
year  old  Pete  Peterson  a  droll,  erudite  man 
whose  Interests  range  from  Aristotle  to  ab- 
stract art.  has  become  the  most  powerful 
Commerce  Secretary  in  a  generation.  And  at 
the  rate  he  Is  going,  he  could  possibly  re- 
store that  tarnished  office  to  its  status  of 
the  1920s  when  Herbert  Hoover  used  it  as  a 
launching  pad  for  the  Presidency.  "I  have  a 
portrait  of  Hoover  staring  down  at  me  in  my 
office, "  quips  Peterson  with  his  ready  humor, 
"to  remind  me  of  the  hazards  of  undue  am- 
bition." 

IN    THB    SPOTLIGHT 

In  sharp  contrast  to  all  the  years  Com- 
merce has  been  in  the  shadows,  this  month 
the  world  spotlight  wUl  be  on  Peterson  as 
he  arrives  in  Moscow  for  delicate  trade  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union.  An  indica- 
tion of  how  important  P*resident  Nixon  con- 
siders these  negotiations  was  his  telephone 
call  to  Peterson  from  Moscow  in  May  to  ap- 
prise him  of  the  preliminary  progress  that 
had  been  achieved  at  the  Summit.  "Could 
you  Imagine  Nixon  taking  time  out  from  the 
Summit,"  asks  a  long-time  Commerce  De- 
partment aide,  "to  call  |  former  Secretary 
Maurice)  Stans.  or  Johnson  taking  the  time 
to  call  (former  Secretaries]  Connor  or 
[Alexander)  Trowbridge?" 

Before  Peterson  arrived  on  the  scene,  there 
Is  little  doubt  that  such  a  delicate  negotia- 
tion would  have  been  run  by  the  State  De- 
partment. Yet  State,  the  most  powerful  de- 
partment In  Washington  in  the  days  of  John 
Poster  Dulles  and  Dean  Acheson,  Is  today  fast 
approaching  the  low  level  of  bureaucratic 
esteem  once  reser\^ed  for  Commerce  After 
losing  control  of  the  international  monetary 
negotiations  to  John  Connally's  Treasun.-, 
State  has  now  lost  Its  sway  over  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  to  Commerce  Says  Peterson, 
who  clearly  has  little  regard  for  State's  nego- 
tiating ability:  "The  State  Department  is 
still  thinking  In  terms  of  the  days  when  the 
United  States  dominated  the  world  It  doesn't 
understand  that  we  now  have  to  do  some 
very  hard  bargaining  in  our  own  self-in- 
terest." 

Political  Washington  has  a  keen  eye  for  a 
rising  power  center  And  It  Is  always  quick  to 
respond  accordingly.  Thus  It  Is  not  surprising 
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tb»t  with  Pet«raon  kt  the  he»d  oX  the  Uble. 
current  breakfast  ^eat«  In  the  Secretary  of 
Commarc**  private  dining  room  read  like  a 
Whoa  Who  of  the  NUon  Administration's 
power  structure.  They  have  Included  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Chairman  Arthur  Bums. 
Presidential  Assistant  Peter  Flanlgan  and 
Henry  Kissinger. 

Peter  Peterson  has  come  a  long  way  from 
his  depression -scarred  boyhood  In  the  prairie 
town  of  Kearny.  Nebraska.  The  son  of  a  Greek 
Immigrant  who  kept  his  resUurant  open 
seven  days  a  week  to  make  ends  meet.  Peter- 
son spent  every  weekend  helping  out  his 
father  from  the  age  of  eight  until  he  went 
off  on  a  scholarship  to  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 'In  Kearny."  laughs  Peterson  who 
today  Is  a  collector  of  surrealist  art  as  well 
as  a  trustee  of  both  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  and  the  University  of  Chicago,  "our 
tde*  of  a  cultural  experience  was  an  annual 
trip  to  Omaha." 

After  graduating  from  Northwestern, 
Peterson  went  on  to  a  master's  degree  In 
Business  Administration  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  His  professors  considered  him  so 
brUllant  that  he  was  offered  an  assistant 
professorship  upon  graduation. 

But  Peterson  opted  for  the  business  world. 
After  four  years  with  Market  Facts,  a  mar- 
ket research  Arm.  he  Joined  McCann-Erlck- 
8on.  where  he  ultimately  became  manager  of 
the  Chicago  office  As  the  account  executive 
for  Bell  &  Howell.  Peterson  became  friendly 
with  the  company's  boy-wonder  chairman 
Charles  Percy.  Thus,  he  eventually  found 
himself  being  consulted  on  all  kmds  of  com- 
pany problems  that  were  far  afleld  from  ad- 
vertising. "He  became  interested  In  BeU  & 
Howell  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  account,  ■  recalls  Percy,  now  a  Republi- 
can Senator  from  lumols 

A    TOrOH    CHOIC* 

Eventually,  Percy  asked  the  32-year-old 
Peterson  to  join  Bell  &  Howell  as  executive 
vice  president  'When  Pete  told  (McCann- 
Erlckson  chairman)  Marlon  Harper  about  the 
offer,"  recalls  Percy,  "he  not  only  got  a  coun- 
ter offer  but  received  a  far  more  lucrative  bid 
from  a  very  aggressive  businessman  [J. 
Peter  Grace  of  W.R,  Grace  &  Co  ].  It  was  a 
tough  decision  for  him  to  make,"  Percy  con- 
tinues. "We  both  lived  In  | Chicago  suburb] 
KenUworth  In  those  days,  and  I  distinctly 
remember  one  sunny  Saturday  morning  when 
we  walked  around  town  for  hours  discussing 
the  situation.  I  told  Pete  that  I  wasn't  going 
to  be  at  Bell  *  Howell  forever  and  that  there 
would  eventually  be  room  at  the  top" 

Sharing  Percy's  deep  Interest  in  public  af- 
fairs, Peterson  felt  that  at  Bell  k  Howell  he 
would  be  able  to  pursue  such  causes  as  the 
emerging  clvU  rights  battle,  garnering  busi- 
ness support  for  free  trade  and  mobilizing 
private  efforts  to  assist  education.  My  offer 
from  J.  Peter  Grace  was  considerably  higher 
than  Chuck's,  "  admits  Peterson  "In  fact.  I 
could  have  become  rich  very  quickly  If  I  went 
with  Peter,  because  W.  R.  Grace  has  a  unique 
system  of  rewarding  executives  They  are 
given  stock  In  a  subsidiary  company  that  la 
eventually  sold  off  at  a  very  handsome  profit 
to  the  stockholders  But,  "  continues  Peter- 
son. "I  decided  to  go  with  Bell  &  Howell  be- 
cause, while  It  may  sound  corny,  I  really 
wanted  to  get  involved  In  the  public  issues 
Chuck  and  I  were  so  interested  In  That 
would   have   been   impossible   at   Grace   ' 

Peterson's  interest  in  public  affairs  came 
to  the  fore  almost  immediately  at  Bel!  & 
Howell.  Convinced  that  medium-sized  Bell  & 
Howell  needed  a  unique  advertising  approach 
to  compete  with  behemoths  Eastman  Kodak 
and  Polaroid.  Peterson  persuaded  Percy  that 
the  company  should  sponsor  the  highly  con- 
troversial "CBS  Reports"  "(CBS  President! 
Frank  Stanton  and  I  closed  the  deal  in  a 
corridor  at  the  Business  Council,"  recalls 
Percy. 
One  of  the  first  programs  In  the  series  was 
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on  the  then  almost  taboo  subject  of  btrth 
control.  And  Peterson  was  Immediately  be- 
set with  pressures  to  cancel  out.  But  he  stood 
hlfl  ground,  and  Percy  backed  him  to  the  hUt. 
Says  Peterson.  "Our  public  relations  consult- 
Bknt  Philip  Lesly  said  that  we  would  be  com- 
mitting suicide  to  get  Involved  in  such  a  con- 
troversial subject,  and  our  co-sponsor,  B.P. 
Goodrich,  simply  pulled  out  But  the  public 
was  far  more  sophisticated  about  this  subject 
than  they  had  figured.  I  got  500  letters  on 
that  program,  most  of  them  favorable.  When 
we  sponsored  Wyatt  Earp  the  previous  year, 
I  never  got  one  " 

When  Percy  left  Bell  &  Howell  to  go  Into 
politics.  Peterson  was  his  chosen  successor. 
But  there  were  those  who  felt  that  Percy's 
shoes  were  too  big  for  the  37 -year  old  former 
advertising  man  Indeed,  when  Percys  deci- 
sion prevailed,  the  com.panys  investment 
banker,  the  prestigious  firm  of  Lazard  Freres, 
severed  all  connection  with  Bell  &  Howell. 
But  Peterson  proved  his  detractors  wrong.  In 
his  eight  years  at  the  helm,  Bell  &  Howell's 
sales  doubled  while  its  earnings  quadrupled. 
(Peterson,  however.  Is  not  a  man  to  hold  a 
grudge.  When  he  entered  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration last  year,  he  selected  none  other  than 
Lazard  Freres  to  manage  the  "blind  trust"  In 
which  he  placed  his  financial  holdings. ) 

Peterson  had  long  felt  that  he  would  some- 
day want  a  Job  In  public  service.  But  when 
the  President,  at  the  urging  of  Petersons  old 
Chicago  friend  George  Shultz.  offered  him 
the  Job  as  Assistant  for  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  he  was  ruDt  really  ready.  Says 
Peterson  "I  had  sort  of  decided  that  I  would 
get  out  of  business  at  the  age  of  50.  Beyond 
that.  1970  had  not  been  a  particularly  good 
year  for  Bell  &  Howell,  but  I  knew  that  we 
would  have  a  sharp  earnings  turnaround  In 
1971.  With  five  kids  to  educate.  I  was  obvi- 
ously not  anxious  to  sell  my  stock  when  the 
White  House  call  came  In  early  1971."  (Bell 
ii  Howell  stock  has  doubled  In  the  year  and 
a  half  since  Peterson  sold  out.  To  add  to  his 
financial  sacrifice,  Peterson  had  to  take  a 
$40,000  loss  on  his  palatial  J150,000  home  In 
Chicago's  posh  suburb  of  Wlrmetka.) 

'When  the  President  called  me  In."  contin- 
ues Peterson,  "he  mentioned  the  fact  that 
many  years  before  (John  Foster]  Dulles  had 
told  him  that  economics  would  eventually 
become  the  central  Ingredient  m  the  nation's 
foreign  policy.  I  told  him  that  I  agreed,  but  I 
was  still  not  anxious  to  leave  Bell  &  Howell 
at  that  point.  He  then  asked  me  who  the 
chairman  of  my  executive  committee  was. 
and  I  told  him  that  It  was  Charlie  Mortimer 
(retired  chairman  of  General  Foods].  The 
President  told  me  to  get  Charlie  on  the 
phone.  After  that.  It  became  difficult  to  re- 
sist the  Inevitable  " 

THE    WIDEB    SCOPE 

Peterson's  Commerce  Department  Is  fast 
becoming  a  very  different  place  than  It  has 
been  under  recent  predecessors.  For.  unlike 
most  recent  Secretaries,  Peterson  does  not 
subscribe  to  the  notion  that  Commerce  Is 
simply  the  "voice  of  business"  In  the  Admin- 
istration. "If  we  want  to  enlarge  our  Influ- 
ence,"  observes  Peterson,  "we  must  look  at 
a  problem  as  it  is  perceived  from  the  White 
House  rather  than  by  a  particular  constit- 
uency. If  we  are  only  looked  upon  as  the  voice 
of  business,  we  will  not  end  up  playing  much 
of  an  overall  role  at  all." 

Peterson's  position  In  this  regard  Is  not 
really  surprising.  For  In  his  capacity  as  a 
White  House  Special  Assistant,  he  had  to  per- 
ceive International  economic  policy  from  the 
pwlnt  of  view  of  the  entire  nation,  not  from 
the  standpoint  of  any  particular  Interest 
group. 

Beyond  that,  the  White  House  has  sub- 
mitted a  plan  to  Congress  to  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Affairs  that  would  essen- 
tially combine  most  of  the  functions  of 
Commerce,  Labor  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  If  the  new  Secretary  came 
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from  one  of  these  Departments,  he  would 
most  likely  be  a  man  who  tended  to  look  tt 
things  from  a  White  House  perspective  rmther 
than  from  the  more  parochial  departmental 
view.  If  the  Administration  Is  returned  to 
power,  nobody  would  be  surprised  If  th»t 
man  were  Peterson. 

But  given  the  slow  workings  of  the  Con- 
gressional machinery,  the  Department  of 
Economic  Affairs  Is  at  least  a  year  away.  In 
the  meantime,  Peterson's  principal  concern 
Is  this  month's  thorny  trade  negotiation  in 
Moscow.  While  he  concedes  that  the  Soviets 
are  tough  bargainers,  Peterson  Is  convinced 
that  they  want  an  agreement. 

This  was  brought  home  to  him  in  Ma; 
during  his  some  thirty  hours  of  negotiation 
in  Washington  with  Soviet  Trade  Minister 
Nlcolal  PatoUchev.  Says  Peterson:  "I  h»d 
invited  PatoUchev  to  my  home  for  dinner  and 
It  turned  out  to  be  the  evening  that  Preel- 
dent  Nixon  announced  the  mining  of  Hal. 
phong  harbor.  1  was  worried  about  the  im- 
pact  of  the  speech  on  the  negotiations  be- 
cause Henry  (Kissinger)  had  briefed  me 
beforehand  on  what  the  President  was  going 
to  say.  I  figured  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
was  not  to  pussyfoot.  So  I  suggested  to  the 
Minister  that  we  turn  on  the  television.  It 
was  a  bit  tense  as  we  sat  there  with  the  des- 
sert melting.  But  PatoUchev  was  very  polite 
and  returned  the  next  mommg  all  set  to 
negotiate.  At  that  point,  I  knew  that  the 
Russians  wanted  a  deal." 

Peterson  takes  great  pride  in  his  negotia- 
ting ability,  which  he  has  been  heard  to  de- 
scribe as  a  middle  course  between  the  »ft- 
hearted  State  Department  stance  and  the 
hard-as-nalls  John  Connally  school.  He  Is,  of 
course,  new  to  negotiating  at  the  interna- 
tional level. 

But  he  spent  years  in  various  negotiating 
sessions  in  industry.  Peterson  recalls  one  go- 
round  he  had  with  fast-talking  formei;  Sen- 
ator William  Benton,  the  chairman  of  Ency- 
clopedia Brltannlca.  Says  Peterson:  "Benton 
was  trying  to  sell  Bell  &  Howell  an  educs- 
tlonal-fllm  company  for  $25  million,  which 
was  probably  twice  what  it  was  worth.  When 
our  reaction  was  negative,  he  pulled  out 
what  he  thought  was  his  trump  card:  the 
political  personalities,  such  as  Adlal  Steven- 
son and  Hubert  Humphrey,  whom  he  had  on 
the  payroll  as  consultants.  I  asked  him 
whether  he  was  telling  me  that  the  company 
was  worth  $25  million  because  these  names 
went  with  It.  Or  whether  he  was  telling  me 
that  It  was  worth  that  because  I  could  re- 
duce the  payroll  by  $400,000." 

While  BUI  Benton  likes  to  mix  with  politi- 
cal personalities,  most  of  Peterson's  friends, 
with  the  exception  of  Chuck  Penny,  are 
either  academic  types  or  Journalists.  His  two 
closest  friends  in  the  Administration  are  its 
two  most  celebrated  eggheads:  ex-professors 
Henry  Kissinger  and  George  Shultz.  And  al- 
though Journalists  are  not  exactly  held  in 
high  favor  In  Richard  Nixon's  Washington. 
Peterson  Is  constantly  seen  In  the  company 
of  such  close  friends  as  Max  Prankel,  New 
York  Times  Washington  bureau  chief,  and 
syndicated  columnist  Tom  Braden. 

Even  if  he  serves  throughout  another 
Nixon  Administration,  Peterson  would  still 
be  only  fifty,  the  age  at  which  he  had  orlg- 
tnallv  planned  to  enter  public  service,  when 
that'ls  over.  What  will  he  do  then?  Says  his 
good  friend  Tom  Braden:  "Pete  once  said 
that  he  might  like  to  stay  on  In  Washington 
and  sit  on  the  boards  of,  say.  ten  corpora- 
tions. He  fancies  himself  as  a  good  balance- 
sheet  man  who  can  spot  trouble,  and  h« 
thinks  that  he  could  earn  a  pretty  good  liv- 
ing this  way." 

Don't  bet  on  it.  For  Pete  Peterson  is  clearly 
enjoying  his  current  walk  In  the  corridors  of 
power.  And  many  of  his  closest  associates 
feel  that  he  Is  only  half  kidding  when  he 
teases  "Administration  sex  symbol"  Henry 
Kissinger  for  saying  that  "power  Is  the  ulti- 
mate aphrodisiac," 
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OUR  NATIONS  POSITION  IN 
WORLD  AFFAIRS 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or  vntcTNU 
IN  THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

MoJiday,  July  17.  1972 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  timely 
view  on  our  Nation's  position  In  world 
affairs  was  presented  during  our  recess 
by  a  past  National  Commander  of  the 
American  Legion.  L.  Eldon  James,  in  a 
speech  at  Clarksburg.  W.  Va. 

Mr.  James  is  a  constituent  of  mine 
and  a  friend  of  long  standing.  I  appre- 
ciate having  had  the  opportimity  to 
benefit  from  his  thoughts  and  I  am  anx- 
ious to  share  them  with  the  Members. 

Mr.  James  says  'our  dreams  will  go  up 
in  smoke  unless  we  are  willing  to  do 
something  about  them."  He  is  certainly 
right. 

The  speech  follows : 

Address  of  L.  Eldon  James 

Three  days  ago  we  commemorated  Inde- 
pendence Day — July  4,  1972.  How  did  you 
celebrate  your  Independence  Day?  Or  did 
you? 

What  did  you  celebrate? 

Did  you  eat  hamburgers  with  the  family 
and  gripe  about  world  conditions? 

Did  you  go  to  the  mountains  or  the  lake 
and  get  too  much  sun? 

Did  you  Just  take  It  e«ksy  cause  you'd  been 
working  hard? 

Did  you  fly  your  flag? 

Did  you  sit  a  bit  and  think  about  July  4, 
1778  or  about  1789  or  1865  or  1918 — or  the 
hot  summers  of  the  late  60's  and  the  street 
rtots? 

Did  you  think  about  the  fact  that  this  Is 
an  election  year?  Did  you  think  about  where 
we're  headed  in  1976? 

Did  you  dream  a  little? 

If  you  did — Good. 

If  you  didn't — don't  you  think  you  ought 
to  dream  a  little? 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  about  the 
dream  that  courageous  men  and  women  who 
through  blood,  sweat  and  hard-headed  back- 
breaking  work  converted  this  into  a  great 
country — our  America,  yotirs  and  mine?  Did 
you? 

Well,  it's  time  to  slow  down  a  bit  and  think 
about  Just  such  things.  Many  people  since 
1607  have.  What   have  you   done   lately? 

Katherlne  Lee  Bates  and  Samuel  A.  Ward 
dreamed  about  our  country.  They  felt  deeply 
when  they  wrote  about  It.  They  put  some 
pretty  stirring  thoughts  and  words  to  music 
when  they  wrote  "America  The  Beautiful". 
Listen  to  the  word  picture  they  painted  about 
the  buUdlng  of  a  dream  they  wrote  about : 

"A  thoroughfare  of  freedom  beat  across  the 

wilderness" 
They  foresaw  the  Importance,  In  our  dream, 
cf  orderliness  and  discipline  when  they  ad- 
monished that  this  nation — 

"Confirm  thy  soul  In  self  control — thy 
Itbtrty  in  laio." 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  dream— and  think 
a  little  about  the  image  of  our  country, 
the  image  that  was  conceived  by  your  earlv 
leaders? 

What  was  the  prayer  and  hope  for  this 
nation  in  the  heart  of  the  first  President? 

Listen  to  the  words  of  George  Washlng- 
wn  In  his  prayer  when  he  was  inaugurated 
In  1789: 

"■  .  .  that  Thou  wilt  keep  the  United 
States  In  Thy  holy  protection;  that  Thou 
wilt  incline  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to 
cultivate  a  spirit  of  subordination  and  obe- 
Qienoe  to  government:  to  entertain  a  brother- 
ly affection  and  love  for  one  another  and 
for  their  f eUow  citizens  . . ." 
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That  was  a  part  of  (jeorge  Washington's 
prayer  in  1789. 

The  courageous  early  builders  of  America 
dreamed  of  freedom — "A  thoroughfare  of 
freedom — beat  acroaa  the  wlldemeas" — but 
they  knew  that  the  dream  of  freedom  un- 
bridled would  mean  freedom  destroyed — so 
their  dreejn  was  tempered  with  petitions  to 
God  for  self  control — for  liberty  in  law — 
and  as  Washington  put  it.  "a  spirit  of  sub- 
ordination and  obedience  to  government." 
This  was  their  dream — of  a  land  of  freedom 
loving  people  bound  together  by  a  wUl  to  be 
governed  in  the  beet  interests  of  all  citi- 
zens— a  citizenry  with  a  will  and  determina- 
tion to  protect  itself — these  citizens  won 
their  freedom  and  bridled  it  with  a  consti- 
tution, because  they  understood  the  im- 
portance of  strength. 

Even  before  we  became  a  nation,  cotira- 
geous  dreamers  about  our  liberty  spoke  of  the 
importance  of  strength  of  Arms.  On  March 
30,  1775  at  the  second  Virginia  Convention 
in  Old  St.  John's  Church  in  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, a  raging  debate  took  place  on  a  reso- 
lution to  raise  and  train  a  militia — ^Patrick 
Henry  fighting  bard  for  the  adoption  of  the 
reoolutlon  he  had  propoeed  roee  to  his  great- 
est hour.  Listen  to  hla  words : 

"I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet 
are  guided;  and  that  is  the  lamp  of  expe- 
rience. I  know  of  no  way  of  Judging  the  fu- 
ture but  by  the  past.  And  Judging  by  the 
past,  I  wish  to  know  what  there  has  been 
In  the  conduct  of  the  British  ministry  for 
the  last  ten  years,  to  Justify  thoee  hopes 
which  have  been  pleased  to  solace  themselves 
and  the  House?  ..." 

The  dreams  of  Patrick  Henry  and  George 
Washington  becejne  re&lltlee  because  of 
strong  men  and  women — men  ann  women — 
not  only  with  dreams  and  visions,  but  with 
hard-heeded  determination  and  the  willing- 
ness to  work  and  fight  if  neoeesary. 

Please  don't  misunderstand  what  I'm  try- 
ing to  say.  Work  alone  without  dreams  Is  not 
enough — you've  got  to  have  a  dream — be- 
fore OrvUle  and  Wilbur  Wright  flew  at 
Kitty  Hawk.  North  Carolina,  somebody  had 
to  have  a  dream. 

Before  Allen  Sheipherd  flrst  went  Into 
space,  somebody  had  to  have  a  dream. 

Before  Neil  Armstrong  first  stepped  on 
the  moon,  somebody  had  to  have  a  dre&m. 

You've  got  to  have  a  dream. 

James  Mlschner  dreamed — and  wrote  thoee 
wonderful  Tales  of  the  South  Pacific  and 
Oscar  Hammersteln  wrote  the  thotxghtful 
lyrics  set  to  Richard  Roger's  beautiful  music 
In  "South  Pacific".  In  the  catchy  little  song 
"Happy  Talk"  the  basic  philosophy  comes 
through: 

"You've  got  to  have  a  dream 

For  if  you  dont  have  a  dream 

How  you  going  to  have  a  dream  come 
true?" 

To  the  extent  that  freedom  and  liberty  un- 
der representative  government  In  this  coun- 
try exists  today  it  is  so  because  dreamers 
had  a  dream — and  thoee  dreamers  were  more 
than  dreamers — and  they  did  something 
about  their  dreams — and  they  built  a  strong 
America — an  America  second  to  no  land — 
in  economic  development,  in  the  military 
strength,  to  protect  Itself  and  tn — as  George 
Washington  put  it.  ".  .  .  brotherly  affection— 
for    (our)    fellow  citizens    .    . 

But  my  real  message  to  you  today — and 
I  trust  you  will  think  seriously  about  It  In 
this  convention — Is  that  our  dreams  wUl 
go  up  In  smoke  unless  we  are  vrilllng  to  do 
something  about  them — simply  put.  we 
might  add  to  Oscar  Hammersteln's  words 
by  saying : 

How  you  going  to  have  a  dream  come  true 

Unleae  somebody  does  something  about  It. 

And  that  somebody  better  be  you. 

At  this  point,  It  would  be  real  easy  to 
talk  about  how  our  country  Is  going  to 
hell — anybody  can  tear  something  down — 
anybody  can  criticize  and  rant  about  what's 
wrong — but  the  productive  man  is  the  one 
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that  finds  what's  right  and  seeks  to  do 
Konething  oonctructlve. 

Please  pardon  a  jDersonal  reference — in 
September.  1968,  I  sp>oke  of  the  growing  dis- 
regard for  law  and  order — and  dlsreapect  for 
the  orderly  proceesee  of  government.  I  sug- 
gested that  "nothing  is  .ong  maintained 
when  respect  for  it  is  gone."  Only  a  little 
while  ago — Just  a  few  years — disrespect  for 
our  institutions  of  government  was  so  ram- 
pant that  we  stood  on  the  brink  of  chaos — 
I  believe  today  we  are  turning  the  corner 
back  to  reepeetablllty 

At  the  same  time,  I  also  spoke  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  strong  America  on  whom  free- 
dom loving  people  could  rely  in  the  face  of 
the  communist  onslaught  in  Southeast  Asia. 
In  the  years  that  foUowed,  evil  foroee  have 
nearly  won  on  the  battlefield  of  molding  pub- 
lic (pinion  in  this  country,  what  was  being 
deprived  to  them  on  the  fighting  battlefields. 
And  that  battle  seemed  nearly  loet  until  our 
courageous  president  stood  up  to  the 
dreamers  without  determination  who  would 
sell  our  honor  and  otir  future  down  the  river. 
When  President  Nixon — after  untiring  and 
oeaaeleee  efforts  at  showing  good  faith  by 
reducing  our  ground  forces  in  Vietnam,  sim- 
ply said.  "AUrlght.  we  go  so  far — but  no  fur- 
ther" aiul  be  told  the  world  in  language  the 
Communists  understand  best — 'Stop  your 
aggression  in  Southeast  Asia,  or  we  wlU  stop 
it  for  you.'  And  he  has  done  Just  that. 

I  cannot  speak  for  him — as  you  know  so 
well — I  opposed  him  vigorously  In  1968 — but 
I  remember  well  his  words  to  our  Washing- 
ton Convention  in  September,  1966.  He  made 
five  points  with  respect  to  Vietnam  His 
third — if  diplomatic  actions  are  not  effec- 
tive "then.  .  .  then  the  United  States  will 
have  to  consider  what  is  necessary  beyond 
that  .  .  ."  Mind  you,  he  was  not  then  Presi- 
dent, he  was  a  former  Vice  President  and 
running  for  the  presidency.  He  spoke  of 
"mining"  or  possibly  even  the  hitting  of  dock 
areas."  He  summarized  this  way.  "It  is  to 
our  advantage  to  fight  it,  as  much  as  possible, 
in  the  air  and  on  the  sea  and  that  is  why 
I  say  that  at  the  present  time,  as  far  as 
military  targeu  In  North  Vietnam  are  con- 
cerned, no  military  target  should  be  off  lim- 
its to  the  air  power  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  rule  our  clvUlan  targets. 

President  Nixon  was  a  wise  man  then.  He 
was  a  wise  President  when  he  spoke  and 
acted  with  great  strength  and  determination 
a  few  weeks  ago.  I  am  convinced  that  If  he 
persists  in  this  course  of  action,  he  provides 
to  the  world  the  best  opportunity  for  p>eace 
in  the  world  In  our  tioies. 

Public  opinion  polls  cle«u-ly  show  that 
President  Nixon  has  the  support  of  the  vast 
majority  in  this  country  in  his  firm  position 
with  respect  to  our  National  sectirlty.  In 
fact,  a  recent  Trendex  Pcdl  indicated  that  80 
per  cent  of  the  American  people  want  the 
United  States  to  be  number  one  In  military 
preparedness.  That  support  must  continue 
If  the  American  dream  for  peace  with  free- 
dom is  to  be  established  and  preserved 
throughout  the  world,  for  there  are  those  who 
attack  him  from  every  quarter 

His  handling  of  the  China  and  Russian  vis- 
its has  been  outstanding.  It  Is  too  early  to 
knowledgeably  Judge  the  wisdom  of  the  com- 
mitments made  and  sought. 

There  are  those  who  hall  the  treaty  he  is 
asking  the  Congress  to  ratify  as  the  millen- 
nium and  the  opportunity  to  cut  our  de- 
fense spending  In  half— on  the  theory  that 
we  can  trust  Russia  so  forget  defense — there 
are  those  who  say  he  has  sold  us  down  the 
river — and  there  are  shades  of  opinion  in  be- 
tween. 

If  we  are  to  give  our  President  and  our 
country  the  best  chance  of  gaining  the  most 
frc»u  his  handling  of  this  matter,  we  must 
listen  to  all  of  what  the  President  has  to 
say — I  hope  he  will  back  up  Secretary  Laird 
and  I  hope  you  wiU  back  up  Mr.  Laird  when 
he  says  to  the  Congress,  give  us  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  buUd  the  replacement  of  the 
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B-52  and  to  fully  fund  the  Trident  Sub- 
marine program— thU  Is  the  only  safe  way  we 
can  proceed  with  the  treaties — 

The  SALT  Treaty— signed  by  President 
Nixon— If  ratified  by  Congress— It  Is  difficult 
for  the  American  people  to  fully  understand 
thla— If  we  ratify  the  treaty,  we  freeze  tne 
United  States  mto  a  position  of  strategic  nu- 
clear inferlorliv  compared  to  the  USSR  ana 
we  reduce  the  long-term  chances  of  peace  by 
aileotlng  the  strategic  balance— unless  we 
follow  thp  President's  recommendation  to 
strengthen  our  military  posture  m  other 
areas  not  now  under  treaty  UmltaUons.  Let 
me  overalmpUfy  with  a  tew  specifics: 

I  think  these  things  deserve  attention,  we 
have  spent  One  TrUllon.  Two  Hundred  BU- 
Uon  Dollars  on  defense  since  World  War  II_ 
A  Trillion  Dollar  subject  deserves  a  little 
attention.  As  Frank  Barrett  of  the  NatloruU 
Strategy  Information  Center  has  said,  its 
too  important   to  leave  to  Jane  Fonda  and 

Dr.  Spock."  J    , 

I  don't  think  vou  want  to  be  a  second  class 
country  by  1976  because  of  the  Sovlefa  vast 
military  superiority,  but  Russia  has  a  prob- 
lem—by then  Japan  will  be  a  nuclear  power. 
China  will  before  then.  Russia  has  grown 
from  a  continental  power  threat  to  Europe 
to  an  international  power  threat  to  the 
world.  Her  .ships  call  at  a  hundred  porta.  Her 
fishing  fleets  clean  our  waters  of  fish  three 
miles  off  our  Atlantic  Shores.  She  outspends 
us  on  submarine  warfare  development  She 
has  opened  a  Research  and  Development  gap 
of  over  three  bUUon  dollars  per  year  in  the 
field  of  strategic  development  She  will  have 
a  surprise  assault  compatabUlty  In  the  Carib- 
bean by  the  end  of  1973.  By  December.  1973, 
she  will  equal  us  In  the  polarls  submarine 

field  .  „.„ 

We  counter  this  threat  by  moving  o\ir  SAC 
planes  inland  away  from  coastal  attack. 
Fourteen  Million  Russian  high  school  boys 
tram  each  vear  in  war  games  with  the  Rus- 
sian Army  and  are  taught  to  revere  Russian 
mUitarv  heros.  Why? 

Use  vour  own  mind  on  these  specifics.  And 
listen  to  these— in  1962.  at  the  time  of  the 
Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  we  had  a  five  to  one 
ICBM  advantage  In  1967.  we  still  had  a  2U 
to  one  ICBM  advantage  We  had  1054.  Rus- 
sia had  460 

The  theory  was  let  Russia  catch  up — she 
wouldn-t  have  to  worry  then  and  would  level 
off  Todav  we  stll'  have  1054  Russia  has  1580 
Thev  caueht  up  In  late  1969,  They  didn't 
level  off  then,  they  Increased  the  tempo 

In  the  face  of  this,  let  me  tell  you  what 
the  agreements  will  do: 

White  House  officials  have  explained  that 
President  Nixon  was  terribly  concerned  about 
the  great  momentum  of  the  Soviet  mlUtar\- 
build-up  But.  Senate  leaders  warned  him 
that  the  anti-defense  lobby  was  so  powerf\il 
that  the  C  S  Senate  simply  would  not  vote 
enough  money  for  the  United  SUtes  to  keep 
up  with  the  Soviets. 

So.  the  President  felt  that  the  only  alter- 
native was  to  work  out  an  agreement  with 
the  Rvisslans  to  get  them  to  stop  their  all- 
out  military  build-up. 

The  Russians  were  aware  of  this  and  In- 
sisted upon  agreements  which: 

Freeze  the  United  States  at  1054  ICBMs  but 
permit  the  Russians  to  complete  1618  ICBMs. 
Limit  the  United  States  to  710  sub- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  but  permit  the 
Russians  to  build  950  sub-launched  ballistic 
missiles. 

Permit  the  Russians  to  convert  their  5-to-i 
superlorltv  In  missile  megatonnage  to  an 
equal  superiority  in  numbers  of  warheads. 
(The  numbers  of  warheads  Is  the  only  cate- 
gory in  which  we  are  ahead  today) . 

Waive  on-site  inspection,  making  it  possi- 
ble for  the  Russians  to  secretly  violate  the 
pacts  I  The  Russians  have  violated  24  of  the 
26  previous  summit  agreements) 

Only  yesterday  Secretary  Laird  revealed 
that  8lnc«  Russia  signed  the  agreements  she 
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has  conducted  SEVEN  tests  of  new  ICBMs 
and  EIGHT  of  submarine  launched  missiles 
These  are  offensive  weapons  and  the  tests  are 
not  within  the  range  of  the  agreements.  But 
they  prove  that  the  Soviet  momentum  and 
tempo  goes  on  .  .  .  and  on  .  .  .  with  a  test 
everv  three  or  four  days. 

If' you  think  this  callB  for  action,  let  me 
suggest  this: 

Tell  your  U.S.  Senators  that  you  are  for 
U  S  military  superiority  and  that  they 
should  judge  the  SALT  pacts  against  this 
standard  and  at  least  vote  for  a  reservation 
permitting  U.S.  withdrawal  from  the  SALT 
agreements  If  the  Russians  are  found  to  be 
militarily  superior.  (The  pacts  already  have 
a  provision  for  withdrawal  on  the  basis  of 
•extraordinary  events."  This  reservation 
would  simply  define  the  Russians'  gaining 
superiority  as  an  "extraordinary  event") 

I  could  go  on,  but  I  think  that's  enough. 
Southeast  Asia  Is  not  the  only  spot  where  the 
pressure  is  on.  Lonely  Greece  is  the  only 
Baltic  country  not  behind  the  Iron  curtain. 
Their  strong  and  determined  struggle  against 
the  commuulfit  onslaught  deserves  our  full 
support  It  is  in  our  best  national  Interest. 
The  story  with  Israel  in  the  Middle  East  Is 
the  same  with  different  characters  playing 
the  roles,  but  always  the  communists  threat 
of  subjugation  of  freedom  by  force— all 
counter  to  the  American  Dream  of  peace  with 
freedom  and  liberty. 

Let  me  go  back  to  Patrick  Henry— who 
seeking  strength  for  his  nation  Implored  his 
fellow  countrymen— -Why  stand  we  here 
idle?"  Let  the  President  and  Congress  know 
that  we  must  remain  strong.  May  I  humbly 
suggest  that  we  can  trust  those  with  whom 
we^  make  treaties  only  so  long  as  they  re- 
spect our  ability  to  see  that  the  treaties  are 
respected.  And  we  will  acquire  and  maintain 
peace  only  while  the  Image  this  nation  pro- 
jects is  an  image  that  we  match  our  dreams 
with  strength— ability  and  actions  to  make 
those  dreams  come  true. 
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missed.  She  retires  with  the  knowledge, 
however,  that  her  service  has  been  noted 
and  appreciated  by  her  friends  and 
neighbors  throughout  Union  City. 


MRS.  MARY  B.  GEORGE,  UNION  CITY 
POSTMASTER,  RETIRES 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP    CALirORNTA 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OP   REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1972 
Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  speak  in  appreciaUon  of 
Mrs  Mar>'  B.  George  who  has  been  post- 
master for  Union  City,  in  my  congres- 
sional district,   for  over  36   years.   Ap- 
pointed   by    President    Roosevelt,    Mrs. 
George  has  seen  Union  City  grow  from  a 
small  rural  town  called  Decoto  to  the 
growing   progressive   city   called   Union 
City  which  it  is  today.  She  has  seen  postal 
service   change   from   a   friendly,   one- 
woman,  neighborly  service  to  the  modern 
and  efficient  operation  it  is  today.  When 
she  was  appointed.  Mrs.  George  was  the 
postal  service  in  the  area  performing  all 
the  duties  from  hanging  out  the  mail 
along  the  railroad  tracks  for  pickup,  to 
running  the  small  post  office  in  a  comer 
of  a  grocery  store.  Today,  the  Union  City 
Post  Office  is  a  modern  6.400  square-foot 
building  with  40  employees  and  18  mail 
delivery  routes.  Somehow,  Mrs.  George 
has  managed  to  see  that  the  post  office 
retains  the  smalltown  friendliness  and 
good  service  of  36  years  ago. 

Mrs.  George,  after  all  these  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  the  community,  re- 
tired  on  June   30.   She   will  be  sorely 


TVA'S  GOOD  RECORD  HOLDS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT,».TIVES 

Monday.  July  17,  1972 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  came  mto  exist- 
ence in  1933  with  a  cloud  of  skepticism 
hanging  over  its  head.  Today.  almoBt 
four  decades  later,  TVA  is  recognized  the 
world  over  as  the  administrative  and 
technological  model  for  transforming 
natural  resources  into  sources  of  power 
and  economic  growth. 

TVA's  success  is  due  in  great  part  to 
the  sound  fiscal  and  managerial  policies 
it  has  developed  since  its  inception.  These 
policies  combine  the  best  operational 
theories  which  government  and  private 
enterprise  have  to  offer.  The  wisdom  of 
these  policies  have  been  complimented 
by  the  selection  of  a  well  trained  and 
highly  motivated  staff  to  implement  their 
objectives. 

I  am  enclosing  an  article  from  the 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel  which  docu- 
ments how  TVA  continues  to  pay  its  own 
way  in  this  era  of  governmental  mis- 
spending and  administrative  inefficiency. 
The  article  follows; 

TVA's  Good  Record  Holds 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Is  paying 
$47  905.195  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  making 
more  than  $1  bUUon  TVA  has  paid  back  to 
the  Government  since  the  agency  was  est*b- 
Ushed  In  the  1930s. 

The  pavment  Is  part  of  nearly  »76  million 
TV -A  Is  paying  the  Treasury  this  year  from 
power  revenues. 

TVA  Is  not  longer  getting  appropriated 
funds  for  construction  and  operation  of 
power  facilities.  These  are  financed  Inde- 
pendently through  bond  Issues.  Thus,  tU* 
monev  TVA  Is  repaying  now  out  of  power 
revenues  represents  a  net  reduction  of  TVA's 
Indebtedness  to  the  Pederal  Government.  In 
fact.  TVA  this  fiscal  year  is  paying  back  al- 
most «9  mUUon  more  than  It  Is  receiving  In 
Pederal  appropriations  for  Its  other  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition  to  its  payment  this  year  on  pMt 
appropriations.  TVA  Is  also  paying  a  Wb-S 
million  dividend  to  the  Government  on  the 
remaining  appropriation  investment.  By  lav 
TVA  pavs  an  annual  dividend  on  the  rennaln- 
Ing  unrepald  appropriations  Invested  in  pow- 
er pro«?rams. 

To  date  TVA  has  paid  nearly  $1  billion  to 
the  Treasurv  from  owner  proceeds.  The  total 
includes  5569  million  In  dividends  and  MSC 
million  In   repayments  on  appropriations. 

This  Is  a  pretty  good  repayment  record  for 
a  Government  agency  that  Is  always  being 
attacked  by  Its  enemies  as  a  drain  on  the 
taxpayers. 

Ifs  hard  to  think  of  any  other  agency  that 
furnished  such  a  valuable  service  to  the  tax- 
payers as  TVA  does,  while  It  is  expected  to 
pay  aU  of  its  own  expenses,  repay  the  ^ 
proprlatlons  with  which  It  was  established 
and  show  enough  profit  to  pay  the  Govern- 
ment a  return  on  its  investment. 

Most  revenue-producing  Government  agen- 
cies don't  even  make  expenses,  to  say  nothing 
of  returning  any  part  of  their  appropriation 
or  paying  a  dividend. 
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TVA  has  been  able  to  do  this  because  it 
JVetalned  Its  Independence  and  has  not 
^  w^rate  like  a  political  spoils  system- 
T^me  a  dumping  ground  for  appointees 
^iTrewarded  for  poltlcal  service.  It  Is 
T^  the  agency  c*n  keep  on  In  this  vein 
^rremam  the  taxpayers'  best  investment. 


MY  EYES  ARE  OPENING 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or    CALITOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1972 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
•  gSeaker  a  recent  newsletter  prepared  by 
theVevada  County  Resource  Conserva- 
tion District  of  Grass  Valley,  Calif., 
printed  an  article  on  its  front  page  en- 
titled -My  Eyes  Are  Opening."  I  was  ex- 
tremely impressed  by  this  article  and 
when  I  inquired  as  to  the  author  I 
lea.Tied  it  was  written  by  David  Pompei, 
a  senior  class  student  at  Nevada  Union 
High  School  in  Grass  Valley. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  David 
Pompei  when  he  came  to  Washington 
earlier  this  year  as  one  of  the  district's 
delegates  to  the  National  Association  of 
Consen-ation  Districts.  This  is  a  verj-  fine 
'  young  man  and  I  was  very  happy  to  meet 
and  talk  with  him. 

His  article  is  centered  around  the 
problem  of  pollution  and  our  environ- 
ment, and  he  points  out  how  the  young 
people  of  our  Nation,  as  well  as  the  old. 
can  contribute  to  correcting  the  prob- 
lems related  thereto. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  article  "My 
Eyes  Are  Opening,"  v^Titten  by  David 
Pompei.  is  of  such  value  that  it  should 
be  included  in  the  Congressional  Record 
so  that  others  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  read  it.  The  article  follows: 
My  Eyes  Abe  Opening 

I  grew  up  In  a  world  full  of  pollution,  full 
of  land  abuse,  and  full  of  "I  don't  cares." 
.is  I  grew  up  I  found  that  this  little  world 
wasn't  what  it  seemed  to  be.  I  am  a  responsi- 
ble young  person  at  the  threshold  of  adult- 
hood .  .  .  Recently.  I  have  been  having  in- 
ner conflicts.  Not  knowing  where  the  world 
IS  headed  Is  a  hard  thing  for  a  young  per- 
son to  think  about.  I  looked  around  and  saw 
disregard  and  disrespect  and  I  felt  disgust. 
Trash,  washed  away  mountainsides,  and  the 
worst  thing  I  saw  were  people — people  of  my 
own  age — Just  throwing  stuff  on  the  roads 
and  lawns  and  not  caring  I  looked  at  all  this 
and  got  very  sick.  Then  I  looked  and  saw  In- 
dustries making  the  air  bad,  In  some  places 
It's  so  bad  It's  not  even  fit  for  animals  to 
live,  let  alone  humans.  Still  another  place 
that  got  my  attention  was  the  water  I've 
never  seen  it  done,  but  I've  read  about  indus- 
tries and  households  dumping  their  refuse 
out  In  the  river,  lakes,  and  streams.  I  have 
had  the  misfortune  of  seeing  the  results  of 
these  terrible  acts. 

Perhaps  the  worst  shock  I  got  from  all  this 
was  that  I  realized  that  I  was  as  much  to 
blame  as  anyone  else.  I  found  myself  throw- 
lag  cans  out  and  dropping  paper  on  the 
ground.  When  I  saw  this  I  was  very  disap- 
pointed and  tried  to  stop. 

I  found  that  I  was  asking  myself  questions 
such  as:  What  can  I  do  about  this  and  how 
do  I  go  about  doing  It?  I  started  by  not 
throwing  things  on  the  ground  but  In  a  trash 
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can.  Then  1  started  talking  to  kids  my  own 
age  about  pollution  and  ecology.  I  found  that 
I  could  do  something  about  It.  I  also  found 
that  there  were  plenty  of  people  who  were 
doing  something  about  the  pollution  prob- 
lems In  the  United  States.  I  was  privileged 
to  be  present  in  Washington.  D.C..  during  the 
recent  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Conservation  Districts.  I  never 
realized  that  so  many  people  could  get  to- 
gether voluntarily  and  actually  work  to- 
gether in  cleaning  up  the  land.  I  was  never 
so  Inspired  In  all  my  life,  to  know  that  all 
these  people  (over  2.500)  had  volunteered 
their  services  to  their  counties.  I  met  and 
talked  with  young  people  from  all  over  the 
country.  I  found  that  they  too  were  Inter- 
ested In  the  future  of  the  world. 

I  understand  now  that  youth  plays  a  vlt»I 
role  In  our  nation's  welfare.  The  young  peo- 
ple are  to  Inherit  the  nation.  We  have  to 
understand  about  our  pollution  problems. 
We  have  to  know  what  we  can  do. 

The  main  problem  about  young  people  and 
ecology  Is  getting  them  Involved.  I  have 
talked  to  several  young  people  about  pollu- 
tion and  our  environment.  Most  of  them  are 
interested  in  helping.  We  want  to  help  and 
we  know  that  we  can.  Our  nation  has  too 
much  pride  to  die  M  pollution.  There  are 
many  adults  who  backs  us  all  the  way  and 
we  are  most  thankful  for  them. 

I  have  decided  to  be  seriously  Involved  in 
my  community — to  do  all  I  can  to  Improve 
conditions,  not  just  say  something  about  It. 
If  you  would  like  to  share  this  experience, 
join  me  at  our  next  Resource  Conservation 
District  meeting. 


POLLUTION 
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CAREER  IN  LAW  GOAL  OF 
FORMER  FIREFIGHTER 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1972 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  was  broadcast  by  WLWI- 
TV  in  Indianapolis. 

They  say  much,  and  it  deserves  careful 
consideration  by  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  editorial  follows : 

AVCO  Broadcasttng  Corp., 

Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Editorial:  "Pollution-' 
Date:    Friday.  June  23.  1972,  6:00  p.m. 
Delivered  bv:  William  E   Wuerch.  Vice  Presi- 
dent A  General  Manager.  WLWI-TV 

The  cry  of  the  ecologlst  has  been  softer 
lately.  The  placard -waving  protester  con- 
demning big  business  for  the  ruination  of 
the  world  seems  to  have  disappeared. 

Is  the  ecology  fad  ail  over'  Maybe  everyone 
decided  that  their  voice  had  been  heard  and 
the  job  was  done.  Maybe  everyone  decided  to 
move  on  to  other  causes — drugs,  Vietnam, 
poverty,  etc.  Whatever  the  reason  for  the 
seeming  lack  of  interest,  pollution  Is  still 
with  us.  Our  environment  is  still  vitally  im- 
portant to  each  and  every  one  of  us.  We  must 
continue  to  be  concerned. 

T\'-13's  documentary.  "Pollution  Solu- 
tion," reveals  that  some  of  the  "first  steps" 
m  the  right  direction  have  been  taken.  Our 
air,  water  and  land  pollution  are  not  as  bad 
as  even  a  couple  of  years  ago.  But  the  facts 
show  that  we  continue  to  pollute  our  world. 
Autos  pollute,  utilities  pollute  and  you  and  I 
and  other  ordinary  people  defile  our  environ- 
ment. Unforttmately.  we  have  not  yet  found 
the  pollution  solution. 

Ecology  is  still  Important.  After  all.  it  is 
our  toorld,  and  our  lives  depend  on  It  I 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or  MASSACH  uariTS 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1972 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  instances  of  true  courage  and 
spirit  come  to  us  in  small  quiet  ways. 

I  refer  in  this  case  to  Ray  E.  Cahill  of 
Taunton,  Mass.,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. Retired  from  the  Taunton  Fire  De- 
partment with  a  serious  back  injury.  Mr. 
Cahill  is  nevertheless  well  on  his  way  to 
completing  his  education  and  looking 
forward  to  a  whole  new  career. 

He  sums  up  the  personal  philosophy 
that  led  him  down  this  path  in  his  own 
words: 

I  don't  want  to  stagnate,  Im  still  too 
young  to  lie  down  and  die. 

This  is  an  attitude  we  can  all  applaud, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  take  inspiration  from, 

I  submit  an  article  from  the  Taimton 
Daily  Gazette  of  June  9.  1972.  so  that  all 
those  who  read  it  can  take  sustenance 
from  It: 

CARkkR  IN  Law  Goal  or  Former  FiakricHTER 
(By  Larry  Laugh  1  In) 

Roy  E.  Cahill.  a  51-year-old  retired  fire- 
fighter and  a  father  of  five,  believes  that  a 
man  in  his  fifties  stUl  has  plenty  of  time  to 
start  a  second  career. 

And  that  is  exactly  what  he  has  been  do- 
ing, beginning  his  college  education  short- 
ly after  an  injury  forced  him  to  leave  the 
fire  department  two  years  ago. 

Attending  claases  through  the  summer. 
Cahill  fixiished  his  courses  at  Bristol  Com- 
munity College  at  mid-year  and  was  grad- 
uated with  honors  this  month.  He  Is  now 
majoring  In  political  science  at  Southeastern 
Mass.  University  and.  after  graduation  next 
year,  plans  to  go  on  to  law  school 

Cahill  was  appointed  to  the  department 
in  1943  while  stUl  In  the  Marine  Corps.  On 
his  return  from  the  service  In  1946.  he  be- 
gan work  as  a  fireman,  continuing  until  he 
crushed  two  discs  in  the  lower  lumbar  region 
of  his  back  while  battling  an  Adams  St.  mill 
fire  in  1970. 

As  he  thovight  about  what  lay  before  him 
Cahill  concluded  he  was  not  cut  out  for 
pensioned  retirement  but  knew  job  hunt- 
ing would  also  present  obstacles, 

"WTio  would  want  to  hire  a  50-year-old 
with  only  a  fire  department  background?" 
he  asked. 

Cahill  also  realized  that  what  is  now  a 
comfortable  pension  would  be  eaten  into  by 
the  rising  cost  of  living  over  the  years. 

'I  figtired  If  I  went  to  college  I  could  get 
a  degree  and  do  something  on  my  own  while 
mv  pension  Is  still  adequate  " 

Aside  from  financial  considerations,  Cahill 
had  personal  reasons  for  choosing  to  go  on 
with  his  education  and  pursue  a  second 
career. 

"I  dont  want  to  stagnate.  I'm  still  too 
young  to  lie  down  and  die.  " 

Looking  ahead,  CahlU  noted  that  he  will 
be  55  when  he  finishes  law  school  sind  "that's 
young  enough  to  start  again" 

The  student  who  served  as  president  of 
the  firemen's  union  until  last  year,  admitted 
that  he  has  always  been  Interested  in  poUtlce 
but  thinks  he  will  wait  until  he  gets  Into 
law  school  before  making  any  decisions  about 
entering  the  political  fonim 

CahUl  lives  with  his  wife  Marjorle  and 
three  of  their  children;  Roy  Jr..  11,  Bolanne, 
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17  aiid  Donna,  19.  at  666  Bay  St.  On  their 
ow:.  are  the  'wo  oldest  Kathy.  23,  and  Sandy, 
now  Mn.  Paul  BeauUeu 


JAMES  J    McMAHON 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or  ifxw  JxaazT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1972 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  l5  with  deep  regret  that  I  in- 
form the  Ho\ise  of  the  psissing  of  a  great 
newspaperman,  James  J  McMahon. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Hudson 
Dispatch. 

Mr.  McMahon  was  m  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  Journalism  m  America.  He  made 
the  Hudson  Dispatch  a  servant  of  the 
people  In  Hudson  County.  N.J  ,  which  I 
have  the  privilege  of  representing. 

The  Hudson  Dispatch  has  never  been  a 
■•big"  newspaper  by  the  circulation 
standards  of  some  of  the  major  papers 
in  the  world.  But  the  Dispatch  has  al- 
ways been  a  "home  newspaper"  as  Mr. 
McMahon  viewed  it.  It  has  stressed  the 
political  and  social  events  of  the  com- 
munity and  served  as  a  matrix  of  Hudson 
County,  bringing  its  citizens  together. 
Every  community  needs  a  newspaper 
that  pays  special  attention  to  local  prob- 
lems; these  are  the  problems  that  affect 
each  citizen  most  directly  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Mahon understood  this. 

Mr  Speaker,  James  McMahon  was  a 
good  friend,  a  good  citizen  in  public,  pri- 
vate and  religious  life,  and  we  shall  all 
miss  him  very  much.  I  attach  a  copy  of 
the  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Hud- 
son Dispatch  memoralizing  James  J  Mc- 
Mahon and  with  which  I  concur ; 
A  M.\N   Who  Was  OrNmNE 

lu  the  death  of  James  J.  McMahon.  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Hudson  Dispatch  and 
for  13  years  Its  publlaher,  tiila  newspaper 
and  the  entire  North  Jersey  community  baa 
loet  a  leader  who  gave  completely  and  un- 
stlntlngly  of  himself  for  his  fellow  man. 

For  Mr  McMahon,  service  was  a  watch- 
word that  he  continually  esjKJtised.  For  45 
years,  his  was  one  of  the  Arm  hands  at  the 
helm  of  this  newspaper  Through  his  efforts, 
the  Dispatch  of  today  is  a  publication  of 
which  all  of  us  on  the  paper  may  well  be 
proud 

But,  while  Mr  McMahon  gave  untold  hours 
to  the  Dispatch,  he  was  equally  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  his  church  auid  his  po- 
litical party  It  could  not  be  otherwise  for  a 
man  of  Mr  McMahon's  deep  Interest  in  the 
things  In  which  he  flrmly  believed 

It  was  no  mere  outward  show  of  religion  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  McMahon.  It  was  a  genuine 
belief  and  adherence  to  the  highest  prin- 
ciples and  tenets  of  the  Ronun  Catholic 
church.  He  served  his  church  well  over  hla 
entire  Ufe  and  for  this  he  held  the  rank  of 
knight  In  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great. 

As  for  the  Democratic  Party,  Mr.  McMahon 
was  certainly  one  who,  there,  to,  followed  the 
hlgbeet  precepts.  He  was  a  concerned  Demo- 
crat, he  showed  It  In  his  service  as  a  county 
cSalrman.  as  a  commissioner  in  his  home 
cominunlty  of  Montclalr.  It  was  no  surface 
thing.  It  was  real. 

F»w  men  have  ever  bad  the  grasp  that  he 
did  of  things  politic.  A  conversation  with 
Mr  McMahon  would  bring  out  a  wealth  of 
Information  about  the  Democratic  Party  In 
New  Jersey  over  the  years  that  was  fantastic. 
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His  keen  insight  and  Intellect  went  right  to 
the  heart  of  questions  and  issues. 

But.  while  Mr  McMahon  appeared  to  some 
as  gruff  and  rather  impersonal  as  a  politician, 
this  was  reaUy  not  the  actual  man.  This  was. 
to  those  who  knew  him  better,  a  veneer — a 
necessary  one  for  a  person  who  had  to  deal 
with  the  public  in  so  many  ways.  It's  not 
easy. 

The  real  person  was  a  man  who  was  con- 
cerned with  others,  with  their  families,  with 
their  well-being.  It  was  shown  over  his  life- 
time in  so  many  ways.  In  so  many  things 
he  did.  many  unheralded,  for  that  was  the 
way  he  wanted  It. 

At  Christmas,  Mr  McMahon  years  ago 
oftentimes  played  Santa  Claus  for  the  poor 
and  needy  children  of  Montclalr.  And.  one 
of  his  deep  concerns  while  he  was  active  as 
a  Knights  of  Columbus  leader,  was  the  bet- 
terment of  youngsters  and  how  to  keep  them 
out  of  trouble. 

But,  let  no  one  make  a  mistake.  Mr 
McMahon,  when  the  time  and  circumstances 
called  for  it,  coxild  be  extremely  firm.  He  was 
a  strong  proponent  of  the  democratic  proc- 
esses in  government,  he  was  a  firm  believer 
In  the  Idea  of  law  and  order;  he  was  an  un- 
swerlng  supporter  of  these  United  States, 

He  intensely  disliked  hypocrisy  He  derided 
those  In  politics  whom  he  felt  were  of  the 
■holler  than  thou"  cast.  He  had  no  use  for 
■phonies"  and  he  could  swiftly  see  through 
someone  who  was  trying  to  ■fake  it  out."  To 
thoee  people  he  could  be  tough. 

Mr  McMahon  came  from  humble  begin- 
nings; his  was  part  of  the  Irish- American 
tradition  of  the  early  1900s  as  he  was  growing 
up.  'Those  days  the  Irish  had  to  go  out  and 
fight  for  what  they  got,  and  Mr  McMahon 
had  plenty  of  determination  to  make  good. 

Through  his  association  early  in  the  1920s 
with  John  F  Boyle  Sr  .  who  In  1927  acquired 
ownership  of  the  Dispatch.  Mr.  McMahon 
be«an  the  path  upward  to  a  distinguished 
career  In  the  newspaper  field,  the  church  ajid 
politics   They  were  aU  ■'natural"  to  him. 

An  e.xcellent  mixer  and  one  who  was  a 
forceful  and  articulate  speaker.  Mr  Mc- 
Mahon. from  the  beginning,  was  one  who 
could  succeed  in  whatever  field  he  chose.  At 
one  time  he  was  mentioned  for  state  Demo- 
cratic chairman  and  he  was  the  tjrpe  who 
could  have  run  for  (governor. 

However.  Mr  McMahon  concerned  himself 
primarily  with  the  Dispatch,  for  In  the  de- 
pression and  for  some  time  thereafter,  this 
newspaper's  financial  picture  was  not  encour- 
aging Strong  hands  were  needed  and  they 
■A-ere  there  in  Mr.  McMahon  and  William 
Rubel,  his  predecessor  as  publisher 

Mr  McMahon  always  felt  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  a  newspaper  was  to  Inform  and 
to  guide  the  people  He  was  concerned  with 
fairness,  with  objectivity  and  a  sensitivity  to 
an  area  s  needs  As  long  as  these  were  main- 
tained, he  was  satisfied  with  the  running  of 
the  newspap>er  by  Its  editors. 

Over  the  years.  Mr  McMahon  was  a  dom- 
inant figure  In  Hudson  County  circles  as  well 
as  In  his  home  Essex.  In  Union  City  In  par- 
ticular, he  served  18  years  as  chairman  of 
the  parking  authority  and  was  always  keenly 
concerned  with  the  betterment  of  the  com- 
munity for  its  people. 

He  was  not  afraid  to  speak  out  and  did  so 
numerous  times  over  the  years  before  service 
clubs  and  other  organizations  when  he  felt 
things  were  not  solng  well  He  was  scrupu- 
lously honest  and  had  a  deep  antipathy  for 
anything  that  went  on  "under  the  table"  In 
business  or  in  politics. 

This  all  was  the  sttifT  of  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Mahon was  made  He  was  a  man  who  believed 
in  fair  play,  In  honesty  his  country  and  his 
God.  He  would  say.  often,  that  "God  has 
been  good  to  me  "  He  had  an  unswerving 
faith  in  things  that  are  good,  that  are  right. 

To  those  who  were  lucky  Just  to  have  met 
him.  and  even  more  fortunate  to  have  really 
known  him,  Mr.  McMahon  was  a  man  whom 
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you  were  proud  to  call  friend  or  associate 
He  led  the  way  for  so  many,  for  so  long,  in 
doing  so,  he  showed  those  who  were  to  follow 
the  right  path.  May  we  all  stay  on  it,  in  the 
spirit  of  him  who  has  gone  before. 


HAROLD  P.  EASTWOOD,  AN  ACT  OP 
HEROISM 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

or  coNNwrnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17,  1972 

Mr.  STEELE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
one  of  my  constituents.  Mr.  Harold  P. 
Eastwood,  Somers,  Conn.,  for  his  act  of 
heroism  on  March  17.  1972. 

On  that  date,  Mr.  Eastwood,  who  haa 
been  trained  in  Red  Cross  first  aid.  was 
dri'ving  with  his  family  when  he  noticed 
a  small  boy.  who  was  crying,  on  the  side 
of  the  road.  Mr.  Eastwood  stopped  his 
car  and  upon  questioning  the  child, 
learned  that  the  boy's  7-year-old  sister 
had  fallen  into  an  open  culvert  and  dis- 
appeared. Instructing  his  family  to  re- 
main with  the  boy  and  to  call  the  police, 
Mr.  Eastwood  proceeded  to  search  for 
the  missing  girl,  , 

In  a  pond  not  far  away,  he  saw  a 
pair  of  red  boots  sticking  up  out  of  the 
water.  The  young  girl  had  been  washed 
25  feet  through  an  18-inch  culvert  to  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  then  another  55 
feet  out  into  the  pond.  Mr  Eastwood 
brought  the  child  to  the  shore  uncon- 
.scious  and  not  breathing,  immediately, 
he  be«an  administering  mouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation  imtil  the  victim  began 
breathing  again.  She  was  then  taken  to 
a  nearby  hospital  and  was  later  released, 
pronounced  as  fully  recovered.  The  at- 
tending physician  stated  that  had  it  not 
been  for  Mr.  Eastwood's  immediate  and 
correct  actions,  the  child  would  not  have 
lived. 

For  this  courageous  deed.  Mr.  East- 
wood was  awarded  the  Red  Cross  Cer- 
tificate of  Merit,  This  represents  the 
highest  award  given  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  to  a  person  who  saves  a  life 
using  skills  learned  in  a  Red  Cross  first 
aid.  small  craft  or  water  safety  course. 

In  view  of  this  example  of  man's  hu- 
manity toward  man,  of  one  human  be- 
ing's concern  for  another  who  is  in  dis- 
tress, I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  be 
happy  to  join  me  in  recognizing  Mr. 
Eastwood's  praiseworthy  actions  and  in 
extending  to  him  our  sincere  congratula- 
tions. 

A  letter  to  me  from  the  American  Red 
Cross  follows: 

Ths  American  Nattonai.  Hid  Cboss, 

Washington.  DC,  July  6,  1972. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Stirle. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Steele:  I  ■wish  to  bring  to  your 
attention  a  noteworthy  act  of  mercy  under- 
taken by  one  of  your  constituents,  Mr.  Harold 
P.  Eastwood,  PoiiT  Bridge  Road.  Somers, 
Connecticut  06071,  who  has  been  named  to 
receive  the  Red  Cross  Certificate  of  Merit, 
This  is  the  highest  award  given  by  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  to  a  person  who  saves  a  life 
by  using  skills  learned  In  a  Red  Cross  first 
aid.  small  craft,  or  water  safety  course.  The 
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--rtlflcate  bears  the  signatures  of  the  Presl- 
):",  of  the  United  States,  Honorary  Chalr- 
!^n  and  E  Roland  Harrlman,  Chairman  of 
me  American  National  Red  Cross.  Presenta- 
^n  wUl  be  made  by  the  Greater  Hartford 
rhspter  Hartford. 

On  March  17.  1972.  Mr  Elastwood  who  has 
K— n  trained  In  Red  Cross  first  aid,  was  drlv- 
>na  with  his  family  when  he  noticed  a  small 
'^■a  on  the  side  of  the  road  who  was  crying 
jlr  Eastwood  stopped  and  learned  that  the 
child's  seven-year-old  sister  had  fallen  into 
a  cxUvert  and  disappeared.  Mr  Eastwood  di- 
eted his  mother  to  call  the  police,  his  wife 
to  stay  with  the  little  boy.  and  he  went  In 
search  of  the  missing  girl.  He  saw  a  pair  of 
Yti  boots  sticking  up  out  of  the  water.  The 
cUlId  had  been  washed  twenty- five  feet 
•trough  an  eighteen  Inch  culvert  to  the  other 
ide  of  the  road,  then  another  fifty-five  feet 
aut  Into  the  pond.  He  brought  her  to  shore, 
unoonsclous  and  not  breathing,  and  Immedi- 
»t«ly  administered  mouth-to-mouth  resusci- 
tation untU  the  victim  began  breathing 
again.  She  was  taken  to  a  hospital  and  was 
;»t«r  released  as  fully  recovered.  The  attend- 
ing physician  stated  that  had  it  not  been 
for  Sir  Eastwood's  immediate  and  correct 
actions  the  child  would  not  have  lived. 

This  action  exemplifies  the  highest  Ideal 
of  the  concern  of  one  human  being  for  an- 
other who  Is  in  distress. 
Sincerely, 

George  M,  Elset. 


NO  PRESIDENT  SHOULD  DO  LESS 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  17.  1972 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  editorial  I  commend  to  all 
the  Members  of  Congress.  It  was  recent- 
ly published  in  the  Daily  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty Union  and  it  articulately  points  out 
that  as  much  as  anybody,  the  President 
desires  peace  in  Southeast  Asia,  Mr. 
Robert  L.  Angus  is  the  editor  of  this  fine 
newspaper  published  in  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wis, 

The  editorial  follows; 

No  President  SBorrLD  Do  Less 

A  candidate  can  promise  miracles  and  pro- 
pose programs  that  may  or  may  not  be  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  country  .  .  but  which 
sound  good  to  voters. 

In  this  election  year,  for  instance,  there 
are  almost  as  many  views  on  the  best  policies 
to  adopt  toward  the  Vietnamese  war  as  there 
are  candidates.  That  word  "peace"  has  a 
strong  ring  to  it. 

Yet.  would  the  people  of  the  United  States 
really  tolerate  anything  less  than  a  stem  de- 
cision to  achieve  that  peace  with  honor  and. 
If  not  the  friendship,  at  least  the  respect  of 
other  nations?  How  could  any  President  fol- 
low a  lesser  course  ? 

President  Richard  M,  Nixon  is  in  precisely 
that  position.  There  are  those  who  have  been 
critical  about  his  decision  to  use  American 
air  and  naval  power  against  targets  in  North 
Vietnam  as  well  as  In  South  'Vietnam,  but 
he  has  carefiiUy  spelled  out  his  reasons  for 
doing  so  .  .  the  last  time  at  last  week's  press 
conference. 

Primarily,  he  said,  the  air  assaults  were 
•Iffled  at  protecting  the  American  service 
personnel  still  on  duty  In  South  Vietnam, 
few  as  they  might  be.  Also  linj)ortant,  he 
Mid.  was   to   prevent   a  North   Vletoaznase 
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takeover  in  South  Vietnam  that  might  well 
lead  to  a  Cooimunlst  bloodbath  .  there  to 
rival  that  of  1954  when  an  estimated  500,000 
people  who  opposed  the  Communist  move- 
ment were  either  m'urdored  or  starved  to 
death  la  slave-labor  camps.  "It  would  be  a 
bloodbath  that  would  stain  the  hands  of  the 
U.S.  for  time  Immemorial,"  Nlzon  has  said. 

The  President  also  has  stressed  that,  from 
experience,  he  had  learned  that  the  only 
'^ray  to  gain  concessions  from  the  Commu- 
nists was  to  have  something  they  wanted. 
What  they  want  is  the  bombing  to  stop 
and  that  could  be  a  point  of  trade  at  the 
peace  talks. 

In  explaining  his  policies,  the  President 
also  said: 

"I  know  there  are  some  who  say  we  have 
done  enough:  they  say  what  happens  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  at  this  particular  time  Is 
something  that  should  not  be  our  concern 
So  lets  put  it  in  terms  of  the  U.S.  alone,  and 
then  we  really  see  why  the  only  decision  that 
any  man  In  the  position  of  President  of  the 
US  can  make  is  to  authorize  the  necessary 
air  and  naval  strikes  that  will  prevent  a 
Communist  takeover. 

"In  the  event  that  one  country  like  North 
Vietnam,  massively  Eissisted  with  the  most 
modern  technical  weapons  by  two  Commu- 
nist superpowers — in  the  event  that  that 
country  Is  able  to  Invade  another  country 
and  conquer  It,  you  can  see  how  that  pat- 
tern would  be  repeated  in  other  countries 
throughout  the  world,  in  the  Mideast.  In 
Europe,  and  in  others  as  well.  If.  on  the  other 
hand,  that  kind  of  aggreEslon  Is  stopped  In 
Vietnam,  and  falls  there,  then  it  will  be  dis- 
couraged in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

■T  want  and  all  America  wants  to  end  the 
■war  In  Vietnam.  I  want  and  all  .Americana 
want  to  bring  our  men  home  from  Vietnam. 
But  I  want  and  I  believe  all  Americans  want 
to  bring  our  men  home  and  to  end  this  war 
in  a  way  that  the  younger  brothers  and  the 
sons  of  the  men  who  have  fought  and  died 
in  Vietnam  won't  be  fighting  In  another 
Vietnam  five  or  10  years  from  now  That  Is 
•A'hat  this  is  all  about. 

"I  believe  that  the  heart  of  America  Is  still 
strong.  I  believe  that  the  character  of  Amer- 
ica is  still  strong.  But  I  think  now  is  the 
time  when  we  must  stand  up  against  the 
trend  toward  permissiveness,  the  trend  to- 
ward weakness,  the  trend  toward  something 
for  nothing,  and.  if  we  do  that,  this  country 
IS  going  to  regain  its  self-confidence  I  believe 
chat  Is  what  Is  going  to  happen.  ■ 

The  first  requisite  of  any  US  President  Is 
that  he  have  faith  in  his  fellow  citizens.  Mr. 
Nixon  has  that  faith,  and  he  is  putting  it  to 
the  acid  test.  No  President  could  do  more — 
nor  should  he  do  less. 
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OUR  CHERISHED  EDUCATIONAL 
FREEDOM  AT  STAKE 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spirttusJ  and  mental  gen- 
ocide on  over  1,600  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  JAMES  A  BURKE 

OF    MABSACHT7BETT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1972 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  today  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  special  order  on  the  plight 
of  our  private  schools  and  their  neeids  for 
immediate  fiscal  relief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  generations  one  of 
this  Nation's  proudest  boasts  has  been 
that  it  was  a  land  of  religious  freedom. 
Fundamental  to  our  Constitution  and  en- 
shrined in  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  freedom.  Over  the 
years,  succeeding  courts  have  made  it  a 
principle  close  to  dogma  that  nothing, 
but  nothing,  is  constitutional  that  in 
any  way  could  impinge  upon  this  sacred 
freedom. 

That  was  not  to  say  that  there  was  no 
room  for  religion  in  American  society. 
Our  Pounding  Fathers'  own  life  styles 
were  proof  of  this.  Simply  put,  the 
American  Government  did  not  take  any 
steps  which  would  encourage  or  discour- 
age institution  Ed  religion  in  this  country. 

Over  the  years,  this  Nation  has  en- 
joyed the  fruits  of  a  genuinely  pluralis- 
tic society  with  maximum  choice  avail- 
able to  its  citizens.  Nowhere  was  this 
more  clearly  exemplified  than  m  our 
educational  system  where  parents  had 
the  choice  of  public  or  private  schools. 
In  a  real  sense,  this  Nation  has  gained  an 
additional  degree  of  freedom  insofar  as 
there  was  genuine  freedom  of  choice  in 
education.  In  fact,  this  choice  can  be 
viewed  as  a  genuine  bulwark  against  the 
always  present  danger  of  a  monolithic 
bureaucratic,  statist  system  of  education 
where  American  children  could  con- 
ceivably be  in  danger  of  growing  up 
parroting  whatever  philosophies  are  cur- 
rently in  vogue  in  a  national  or  State- 
level  educational  department 

In  other  words,  we  have  seen  developed 
in  this  country  something  which  our 
Poimding  Fathers  probably  never  con- 
ceived, an  educational  system  which  has 
at  its  root  the  choice  between  public  or 
private  education.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  this  additional 
measure  of  freedom  of  education  by  an 
unreasonably  strict  interpretation  to 
freedom  of  religion.  It  would  be  a  pity  if 
the  American  people  were  asked  to  choose 
between  two  such  basic  freedoms.  I,  for 
one,  must  confess  I  would  not  want  to 
be  in  a  position  of  choosing  between  these 
two  freedoms.  Fortunately,  the  fact  Is 
I  do  not  think  we  are  being  requested  to- 
day to  choose  between  two  freedoms 
which  are  mutually  contradictorj'.  It 
seems  to  me  there  is  plenty  of  room  to 
take  immediate  measures  to  preserve  and 
continue  the  existence  of  our  plural  edu- 
cation without  involving  the  Governmait 
in  supporting  religious  institutions  or 
religious  education. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are 
not  deaUng  any  longer  in  this  country 
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with  an  academic  discussion  of  the  merits 
or  dements  of  public  or  private  educa- 
tion. On  the  contrary',  this  Nation  is  at 
the  crossroads  where  it  is  clear  that  un- 
less something  is  done  and  done  imme- 
diately, private  educauon  will  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Fiscal  pressures  on  local 
communities  and  institutions  supporting 
private  education  has  g^rown  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  are  in  a  genuine  crisis  situa- 
tion as  tar  as  the  future  of  education  as 
we  know  it  m  this  country  is  concerned. 

Private  schools  are  being  closed  at  an 
alarminn  rate  Hardly  a  month  goes  by 
that  additional  schools  have  not  been 
forced  to  close.  All  of  this  at  a  time  when 
the  local  property  taxpayers  and  local 
communtUes  are  themselves  confronted 
with  stagicenng  financial  burdens.  The 
last  thing  these  communities  need  is  to  be 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  providing  more 
education  to  more  children.  Yet,  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  would  indicate  that  this 
is  just  what  is  happening.  Children 
formerly  attending  private  schools  that 
are  forced  to  close  are  now  the  direct 
responsibility  of  the  local  communities  to 
educate 

At  this  point,  it  would  probably  be 
wise  to  exaanine  what  we  are  talking 
about  when  we  are  talking  about  private 
schools.  The  term  private  schools  prob- 
ably immediately  conjures  up  visions  of 
very  exclusive,  expensive,  eastern  pre- 
paratory schools  which  the  average  per- 
son in  this  country  could  not  possibly 
begin  to  afford.  Of  unquestionably 
greater  impact,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
included  in  the  term  private  schools  are 
church -affiliated  or  parochial  schools.  It 
is  the  threat  of  millions  of  parochial 
schools  students  around  this  Nation  be- 
ing forced  onto  the  public  school  rolls 
across  the  Nauon  that  has  generated 
shock  waves  of  concern  at  every  level  of 
local  and  State  government. 

Over  the  years,  numerous  plans  have 
been  discussed,  mostly  in  a  rather  re- 
fined academic  environment — something 
akin  to  a  high  school  debate  topic  atmos- 
phere. Many  of  these  plans  have  been 
struck  down  as  unworkable  and  or  in- 
volving the  Federal  Government  too  di- 
rectly in  the  support  of  these  private 
schools. 

In  the  past  few  months,  however,  there 
has  been  a  growing  body  of  support  for 
the  concept  of  a  tax  credit  plan  as  the 
manner  in  which  the  Government  can 
best  and  least  directly  assist  private 
school  education,  without  violating  the 
spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

The  tax  credit  plan  would  provide  re- 
lief to  American  citizens  directly,  those 
who  are  currently  supporting  private 
schools,  as  opposed  to  providing  direct 
relief  to  the  mstitutions  themselves.  The 
tax  credit  plan  addresses  itself  too,  to 
the  longstanding  resentment  among  par- 
ents whose  children  attend  private 
schools,  who  for  years  have  felt  they 
have  been  victims  of  double  taxation. 
Nor  would  the  tax  credit  plan  in  any 
manner  jeopardize  revenues  now  ear- 
marked for  educational  costs  of  the  pub- 
he  school  system 

What  it  would  do  Is  have  a  braking 
effect  on  the  rise  of  such  costs.  Make  no 
mistake  about  It.  at  the  rate  the  private 
schools  ui  this  country  have  been  clos- 
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ing  down  the  costs  of  public  education 
have  nowhere  to  go  but  up  and  up  sharp- 
ly, on  both  the  national  and  local  level. 
In  other  words,  another  way  of  looking 
at  the  tax  credit  plan  is  that  it  repre- 
sents a  substantial  savings  on  both  the 
national  and  local  level  in  the  cost  of 
educating  our  children.  None  of  tlie  tax 
credit  plans  would  results  in  as  much 
lost  revenue  as  would  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer in  duplicating  this  education. 

The  tax  credit  plan  has  received  the 
endorsement  of  the  President.  The  fun- 
damental framework  of  this  plan  has  the 
support  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  A  number  of  variations  on  the 
basic  format  are  now  before  committee 
as  individual  bills.  Congress  can  best 
serve  the  interests  of  the  Nation  and  en- 
hance the  healthy  atmosphere  of  di- 
versity that  is  part  of  our  cultural  tra- 
dition by  making  all  haste  in  taking  ac- 
tion on  this  plan.  My  own  bill,  H.R.  13495, 
cosponsored  by  Mr.  Mills,  provides  the 
necessary  amendments  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  make  this  plan  available 
to  low-  and  middle-income  famihes  hard 
pressed  to  meet  tuition  payments  and 
with  no  recourse  to  tax  loopholes. 

In  closing.  I  am  attaching  a  copy  of 
a  recent  article  in  the  Washington  Sun- 
day SUr  by  nationally  syndicated  colum- 
nist James  J.  Kilpatrick,  discussing  the 
importance  and  merits  of  my  proposal. 

I  Prom   the   Sunday   Star.   May   7,   1972] 

Something  Mtjst  Bb  Uotn  To  Savb 

Private  Schools 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

More  than  5  million  children  now  are  at- 
tending private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  across  the  nation.  With  relatively  few 
exceptions,  these  schools  are  in  grave  flnan- 
clal  trouble.  The  question  must  be  faced:  Is 
there  any  way.  under  the  Constitution,  to 
preserve  so  valuable  a  part  of  our  total  edu- 
cational system? 

The  problem  arises,  of  course,  because  the 
great  bulk  of  the  private  schools  are  church- 
related.  An  estimated  83  percent  of  the  pri- 
vate enrollment  is  in  Catholic  parochial 
schools;  other  denominations  also  maintain 
elementary  and  secondary  institutions.  Thus 
far.  every  effort  toward  public  relief  of  their 
plight  has  foundered  on  the  rock-like  prin- 
ciple which  demands  .separation  of  the 
church  and  state. 

This  was  the  objection  raised  a  month  ago 
by  a  three-Judge  Federal  court  in  nullifying 
Pennsylvania's  latest  effort  to  get  around  the 
church-state  barrier.  In  earlier  litigation, 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  last  year  In 
the  case  of  Lemon  v.  Kurtzman.  the  courts 
voided  a  Pennsylvania  plan  by  which  the 
state  contracted  directly  with  the  private 
schools  to  provide  certain  non-religious  edu- 
cational services.  The  courts  said  no  to 
that. 

Pennsylvania  tried  again,  with  an  approach 
that  appeared  to  hold  great  promise.  The 
state  undertook  to  provide  financial  grants 
not  to  the  schools,  but  to  the  parents.  In  this 
fashion.  It  was  hopted.  the  state  could  avoid 
the  "entanglement"  with  religion  that  had 
drawn  the  courts'  Are  before.  But  on  April 
6.  speaking  through  Chief  Judge  Joseph  S. 
Lord  m.  a  District  Court  again  said  no. 

It  was  immaterial,  in  the  court's  view,  that 
:he  state  funds  were  intended  to  aid  the 
parents.  The  effect,  nonetheless.  Is  "to  aid  the 
schools."  And  even  if  this  were  not  so.  Judge 
Ijord  continued,  "it  would  still  be  found  that 
the  Act  supports  religion  because  it  aids  par- 
ents in  providing  a  religious  education  for 
their  children." 

From  every  standpoln-,  In  my  own  view. 
the  court's  decision  was  highly  regrettable. 
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Pennsylvania  was  attempting,  after  aU,  to 
apply  roughly  the  same  system  long  approved 
by  the  Congress  for  veterans.  Under  the  Gl 
Bill  of  Rights,  a  veteran  receives  direct  gr&nu 
toward  his  college  education,  and  if  he  take* 
That  education  at  Pordham  or  Notre  Dauje, 
30  what? 

If  the  states  are  to  be  prevented  Uam 
providing  relief,  a  rescue  operation  might  be 
attempted  at  the  federal  level.  On  April  12, 
Congressman  James  A.  Burke  of  Massachu.^ 
setts  introduced  a  bill  proposing  income  lu 
credits  tor  the  parents  of  children  attending 
private  schools.  Significantly,  Burke's  co- 
sponsor  is  Wilbur  Mills  of  Arkansas,  chair- 
man ot  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Under  the  Burke-Mllls  plan,  au  eligible 
parent  would  continue  to  pay  his  child's 
tuition  fees  directly  to  the  school.  These 
might  amount  to.  say.  $300  for  the  year.  In 
computing  his  federal  income  tax,  he  then 
would  be  permitted  to  deduct  half  the  sum, 
or  $150,  from  his  tax  payment.  The  Burke- 
Mills  bill  would  limit  the  tax  credit  to  MOO 
per  year  per  chUd.  Taxpayers  with  adjusted 
gross  incomes  in  excess  of  $25,000  would  re- 
ceive smaller  benefits  on  a  declining  scale. 

As  Burke  concedes,  the  revenue  loss  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  would  be  substantial- 
some  $500  million  a  year — but  he  makes  this 
point;  If  the  private  schools  collapse  alto- 
gether, their  5  million  children  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  public  schools  at  au  average  na- 
tional per  pupil  cost  of  $858. 

Burke  also  argues,  with  much  soundness, 
that  the  private  schools  "contribute  the  In- 
dispeiisable  element  of  diversity  to  our  edu- 
cational culture."  They  provide  some  com- 
petition, however  modest,  to  the  monopoly 
the  state  maintains  upon  shaping  the  minds 
of  children.  They  help  to  preserve  funda- 
mental parental  rights  in  education."  Finally, 
he  contends,  government  Itself  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  criais  :n  private  education 
through  the  mounting  tax  burden  imposed 
at  every   level. 

The  Burke-Mllls  approach  may  not  provide 
the  best  possible  answer,  but  at  first  glance  v. 
offers  great  appeal.  In  any  event,  some  work- 
able solution  must  be  found — and  swiftly— 
or  private  education  is  done  for  Burke  de- 
scribes that  prospect  as  a  "catastrophe. "  The 
word  is  not  too  strong. 
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HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1972 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  13th 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
once  again  brings  us  together  to  extol 
the  virtues  of  independence  and  to  pro- 
test the  enslavement  of  untold  millions. 
It  is  with  the  hope  that  the  future  will 
allow  each  individual  to  be  truly  free  to 
choose  his  life's  course  that  I  join  mj' 
colleagues  in  commemorating  this  event. 
We  in  America  are  constantly  being 
reminded  of  our  fellow  human  beings 
who  do  not  share  'with  us  the  funda- 
mental rights  that  serve  as  the  founda- 
tion of  our  country.  Millions  of  people 
are  deprived  of  human  dignity  and  in- 
dividual liberty.  Freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  press,  and  freedom  of  religion  is 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  One 
year  ago  we  read  of  the  Polish  food  riots 
and  the  struggle  of  the  people  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. Today  we  read  of  the  Jewisn 
peoples'  attempts  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  of  cultural  repressions 
in  Ukraine.  People  all  over  the  world 
must  learn  of  such  injustices  and  unite 
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in  a  public  outcry  for  the  restoration  of 

^"^^people  of  the  captive  nations  must 
J^'^Srgotten.  Today  is  the  tUne  to 
Sew  our  commitment  and  pledge  to 
Sk  for  Uberty  and  freedom  for  all  hu- 
man beings. 
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THE  ULTIMATE  HIGHRISE:  SAN 
FRANCISCO'S  MAD  RUSH  TOWARD 
THE   SKY 


PARISH  OBSERVES  75TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  MARGAReF M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1972 
Mrs  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Re- 
cently' Mr.  Speaker,  St.  Joseph  s  parish 
in  Taunton,  Mass.,  in  my  congressional 
district  celebrated  its  75th  anniversary. 
Distinguished  members  of  the  clergy. 
State  and  city  officials,  parishioners  and 
friends  gathered  to  commemorate  the 
occasion.  The  Reverend  John  J.  Murphy, 
pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  climaxed  the  af- 
fair by  cutUng  the  diamond  jubilee  cake. 
I  would  like  to  add  my  congratulations 
to  St  Joseph's,  to  Father  Murphy  and  to 
all  the  parishioners  on  Uiree-quarters  of 
a  century  of  service  and  solace. 

Por  a  recounting  of  the  parish  history 
and  celebration,  I  submit  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Taunton  Daily  Gazette 
on  June  5, 1972: 

Parish  Observes  75th  ANNrvERSARY 
The  75th  anniversary  of  St.  Joseph's  Parish 
was  celebrated  bv  more  than  350  guests  Fri- 
day night  at  the  Stone  Bridge  Inn,  -nverton, 
RI.  Guests  included  Mayor  Rudolph  H.  De- 
Sllva  Superior  Court  Justice  Frank  E.  Smith, 
former  pastor  at  St.  Josephs  Rev  Ambrose 
Bowen,  and  Rev.  James  J.  Gerrard.  auxiliary 
bishop. 

.\bsociate  pastor  Rev.  Bento  Fraga  delivered 
the  invocation  and  a  toast  was  offered  by 
P.  Hamilton  Lane,  chairman  of  the  parish 
council. 

Por  several  vears  after  the  establishment 
of  the  parish  in  November  of  1896  services 
were  held  In  St.  Charles  Hall  and  then  in 
an  old  nail  factor,"  on  Myrtle  St.  The  first 
St  Joseph's  Church  was  built  at  the  corner 
of  Sheridan  and  Lowell  Sts.  but  it  soon  be- 
came too  small  for  the  needs  of  the  parish. 
The  present  church  was  constructed  in 
1910.  Rev.  John  W.  Quirk  celebrated  the  first 
mass  in  the  church  on  Christmas  morning 
of  that  year. 

Rev.  John  J.  Murphy  came  to  St.  Joseph's 
in  October.  1969.  after  the  retirement  of 
Father  Bowen.  Father  Murphy  delivered 
the  welcoming  address  to  the  guests  at  the 
celebration. 

Former  associate  pastors  attending  the 
anniversary  were  Msgr.  Hugh  Gallagher, 
Msgr  Janies  E.  Gleason,  Msgr.  Arthur  G. 
Considine,  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Powers,  Rev.  Leo 
M.  Curry,  Rev.  Leo  Sullivan.  Rev.  Hcward 
■Waldron,  Rev.  Norman  J  Ferris,  Rev.  Cor- 
nelius J.  O'Neill,  Rev.  'WllUam  H.  O'Reilly, 
Rev.  Arthur  K.  Wlngate.  Rev  John  F.  Moore, 
Rev.  James  F.  Greene,  Rev.  Robert  Laughlln, 
Rev.  George  E.  Harrison.  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Rita. 
Members  of  the  anniversary  committee 
were  Father  Murphy,  honorary  chairman; 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Alfred  A.  Cormier,  chairmen; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  Hamilton  Lane,  co-chairmen; 
Mrs.  Estella  R.  Margarldo.  treasurer;  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  OUvelra.  ticket  chairmen. 

Mrs.  Joephine  Philllpplno,  Mrs.  Angelina 
.\nnunzlato,  Mrs.  Harriet  Martin,  Mrs.  Mabel 
Trucchl,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Muciihey  served 
*E  hostesses  for  the  dinner. 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1972 
Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
spectfully commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
accompanying  review  of  "The  Ultimate 
Highrise:  San  Francisco's  Mad  Rush  To- 
ward the  Sky, "  by  Bruce  Brugmann  and 
others.  . 

The  review  appeared  in  the  spring  is- 
.sue  of  Cltv.  published  by  the  National 
Urban  Coalition,  and  details  an  account 
of  one  city's  problems  with  the  economic, 
environmental,  and  esthetic  conse- 
quences of  highrise  development.  Bruce 
Brugmann  has  been  a  challenging,  dis- 
putative  seeker  of  truth  in  urban  prob- 
lems for  many  years,  and  his  controver- 
sial views  will  hopefully  provoke  vigorous 
and  enlightened  debate  on  an  issue  which 
is  beginning  to  face  many  of  our  most 
scenic  cities.  The  article  follows: 

■Would  vou  believe  a  Ralph  Nader— and  a 
team  of  Raiders— who  can  write?  His  name 
Is  Bruce  Brugmann,  and  the  writers  he  has 
gathered  together  in  "The  Ultimate  High- 
rise "  have  been  contributors  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Guardian,  considered  one  of  the 
finest  newspapers  of  its  kind  in  America. 
What  kind  is  that?  A  hard-hitting,  honest, 
professionallv  researched  and  written  paper 
with  a  motto:  "We  print  the  news  and  raise 

And  raise  hell  they  have  in  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  Ralph  Nader  and  In  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  adversary  Journalism- the  kind  we 
might  associate  with  Nicholas  Von  Hoffman, 
James  Rldgeway.  and  Kenneth  Rexroth,  to 
name  onlv  three  people  who  have  sung  the 
praises  of  the  Bay  Guardian  or  have  contrib- 
uted to  it. 

About  five  vears  ago.  In  the  first  issue  of  the 
Bay  Guardian,  there  was  a  cartoon  of  a  young 
boy  listening  to  a  man  surrounded  by  high- 
ways and  high-rises  saying:  "It  used  to  be 
that  we  could  see  the  Bay  from  here."  And 
the  boy's  response;  "How  quaint."  At  the 
time  the  cartoon  appeared  It  seemed  to  many 
a  little  stringent  and  overly  pessimistic.  Its 
prophetic  quality  Is  obvious  to  any  visitors 
to  San  Francisco  today,  and  whether  the 
whole  dangerous  growth  process  can  be 
stopped  is  doubtful.  The  first  major  test 
against  high-rises  at  the  polls  led  by  Alvln 
Duskln,  who  wrote  the  foreword  to  this  col- 
lection, was  defeated  In  the  past  November 
elections  in  San  Francisco. 

It  may  not  be  too  late,  however,  if  enough 
concerned  citizens  familiarize  themselves 
with  a  book  like  this,  which  Is  actually  a 
continuing  case  study  against  the  high-rise. 
It  can  be  read  by  people  In  all  cities  as  a 
guide  to  and  a  handbook  on  aU  the  develop- 
ment groups  and  political  subgroups  that 
would  prey  on  the  land  for  a  fast  deal  and  a 
quick  buck. 

In  an  opening  chapter,  Greggar  Sletteland 
quotes  well-known  columnist  Herb  Caen: 
'The  old  citv  grew  beautiful  by  accident, 
the  new  one  is  growing  ugly  by  design."  and 
goes  on  to  give  "38  Manhattanizatlon  Clues," 
based  on  a  persistent  theme  throughout 
the  book  that  San  Francisco  Is  In  danger  of 
becoming  another  New  York  City  He  also 
challenges  the  conventional  wisdom  of  the 
economic  benefits  of  skyscrapers  widely  cir- 
culated by  those  who  benefit  most  from 
them:  businessmen,  architects,  politicians, 
etc.  He  disputes  the  notion  that  the  more 
you  build  the  more  revenues  the  city  will 
receive— and  that  there  will  be  lower  taxes 
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for  residents,  more  Jobs  and  ergo  les»  crime 
m   the   sireeiB,    less   welfare,    and    so   on, 

Ab  part  of  a  Bay  Ouardlan  team  of  ex- 
perienced investigative  reporters  and  urban 
affairs  experts  headed  by  Tom  Lehner  of 
Berkeley's  School  of  Public  Policy  and  30 
volunteer  researchers,  Sletteland  spent  six 
mouths  examining  city,  state,  and  federal 
records.  Their  findings  are  so  enlightening 
they  need  to  be  stated  in  full 

l!  Par  from  "subsidizing"  the  municipal 
budget,  as  claimed  by  real  estate  interests, 
the  downtown  high-rise  district  m  1970  actu- 
ally contributed  $5  million  less  than  it 
cost. 

2.  Property  tax  payments  from  the  down- 
town. Instead  of  providing  relief  for  home- 
owners through  assessments  on  expensive 
new  hlgh-nses.  actually  decUned  by  16  per- 
cent as  a  proportion  of  the  city  total  over 
the  decade  of  the  skyscraper  boom. 

3.  Head -spinning  growth  In  downtown  land 
values  "rippled  out"  to  all  San  Francisco 
neighborhoods,  causing  assessment  increases 
as  high  as  380  percent  and  leading.  In  many 
cases,  to  destruction  of  a  neighborhood's 
original  character, 

4  Changing  patterns  of  land  use  and 
other  high-rise-related  phenomena  drove 
:  00.000  middle-Income  San  Franciscans  to 
the  outlying  suburbs  and  mauled  the  city's 
delicate  demographic  balance. 

5  High -rises  not  only  failed  to  provide  new 
white-collar  jobs  for  San  Franciscans,  but 
caused    the   loss   of    14.000   blue-collar    Jobs. 

6  High-rises  were  the  prime  vllUans  In 
tripling  the  city's  welfare  costs  over  the 
decade. 

7  Transportation  facilities  to  service  sky- 
scrapers cost  taxpavers  a  staggering  $6  bil- 
lion over  a  10 -year  period 

8.  Police  costs  for  protecting  the  down- 
town hlgh-rlsp  district  averaged  at  least  10 
times  the  cost  for  protecting  the  rest  of 
the  city. 

9.  High-rises  caused  vast  amounts  of  air 
and  water  pollution  which  will  cost  the  city 
close  to  $1  bUlion  to  clean  up 

He  furthermore  charts  how  per  capita 
crime  rates  and  municipal  costs  increase 
with  city  density,  how  blue-collar  Industries 
are  driven  out  of  town,  and  how  redevelop- 
ment schemes  ultimately  consume  the  tax- 
paver's  dollar.  HU  facts  are  legion,  and  his 
presentation  is  strikingly  clear 

Bruce  Brugmann.  who  has  been  cited  na- 
tionally for  his  journalistic  skills.  Is  equally 
clear  and  hard-hitting  In  his  expose  of  '"The 
Politics  of  High-rise."  Brugmann's  journal- 
istic courage  is  legendary  and  his  Interest 
here  is  In  an  area  he  knows  best  of  all,  the 
relationship  between  backroom  and  board- 
room politics.  He  knows  firsthand  of  the  Inti- 
macy between  city  hall  development  com- 
missioners, assessors,  campaign  contribu- 
tors, and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  its 
■operating  principle  for  years  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. -When  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  spits. 
City  Hall  swims.  "  Using  charts  prepared  by 
his  Investigators,  Brugmann  shows  who  ap- 
proves high-rise  buildings  and  who  Invests 
(in  apolitical  sense)  In  high-rise  supervisors. 
assessors,  and  mayors  by  listing  the  244  top 
contributors  to  recent  winning  San  Francisco 
campaigns.  The  results  are  not  surprising: 
The  highway  sweepstakes  are  on,  and  the 
huge  private  utUltles  and  their  corporate 
friends  know  how  to  play  the  profit -political 
game.  As  Brugmann  describes  U.  the  gold 
rush  Is  stUl  on  in  the  'West  and  everything  is 
up  for  grabs.  The  loser,  as  always,  is  the  pri- 
vate citizen. 

The  famous  waterfront  of  San  Francisco  is 
examined  In  detaU  by  Richard  Relnhart.  Por 
people  unfamUlar  with  the  city,  the  detail 
here  may  be  a  bit  much  and,  generally  speak- 
ing. It  is  the  only  chapter  in  the  book  that 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  Bay  Area.  The 
general  reader  wUl  find  a  section  titled  'High- 
rise  Miscellany  ■  more  interesting  Subjects 
covered  include  what  will  happen  when  the 
earthquake  hits,  the  fire  hazard  potential  of 
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hlgh-rla«8  leg.  inaccessible  to  flreflghters, 
the  highly  combustible  plastic  furnishings, 
etc.)  and.  among  other  essays,  a  stinging, 
devastating  architectural  critique  of  high- 
rise  building  by  John  Kenyon 

In  conclusion,  the  book  covers  ways  to 
•sniff  out.  then  snuff  out  high-rises"  by  giv- 
ing practical  pointers  that  could  serve  as 
guidelines  in  any  large  US  city  A  citizens 
guide  to  land  power  structure  research  tells 
you  how  to  And  out  who  owns  what  In  a  city, 
and  where  to  get  information  on  the  sale  of 
property,  loans,  corporations,  and  other  use- 
ful details  It  Is  the  kind  of  grand  finale  that 
makes  vou  want  to  Join  the  Bay  Guardian 
team  and  take  up  the  slingshot  against  the 
Qollaths  of  Industry 

I  don't  know  who  is  getting  the  Pulitzer 
Prizes  in  Journalism  these  days,  but  if  Bruce 
Brugmann  and  his  team  of  writers  who  put 
together  'The  Ultimate  Hlghrlae"  do  not  get 
one.  It  will  be  the  ultimate  Insult.  For  "The 
Ultimate  Hlghrlae"  may  be  the  last  word  in 
an  attempt  to  save  a  great  city.  The  last 
word. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS   WEEK 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  recall  the 
words  of  the  late  Sir  Wlmton  Churchill : 

Democracy  Is  the  worst  system  of  govern- 
ment  except  fOT-  all  the  others. 
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AFL-CIO  TESTIFIES  ON  JOB  SAFETY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    HTW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOC3E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1972 

Mr.  BLAOGI  Mr  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  14th  annual  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  not  only  m 
America,  but  throughout  the  world.  Dur- 
ing this  week  the  attention  of  all  free 
nations  will  be  directed  to  the  plight  of 
those  peoples  who  have  been  held  under 
the  domination  of  ruthless  powers,  par- 
Ucularly  the  US.S.R. 

It  is  time  for  all  Americans — including 
tho6€  who  have  seen  fit  to  condemn  "the 
system" — to  reflect  upon  the  struggle  of 
the  captive  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
who  have  lived  for  a  generation  or  more 
under  Communist  oppression,  yet  con- 
tinue to  look  to  the  United  States  for 
coiu-age  and  support.  As  we  approach 
our  bicentennial  year,  it  is  important 
that  we  who  enjoy  the  freedoms  of 
speech  and  assembly  speak  out  in  sup- 
port of  the  cause  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence on  behalf  of  those  who  have 
hswl  their  voices  stilled  and  their  hopes 
fnistrated  by  Communist  rulers. 

During  Captive  Nations  Week  it  would 
be  well  to  recall  the  gallantry  of  those 
Hungarians  who  fought  for  their  free- 
dom in  1956  and  the  fearless  spirit  of  re- 
sistance shown  by  Czechoslovak  citizens 
during  the  1968  invasion  of  their  coun- 
try. We  should  also  recognize  the  con- 
tinuing struggle  on  the  part  of  Soviet 
Jews  for  their  religious  freedom  and  self- 
determination,  and  by  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  for  their  independence 
and  solidarity  with  other  free  peoples  of 
Asia. 

In  an  age  when  the  threat  of  Commu- 
nist expansion  remains,  it  is  imperative 
that  America's  channels  of  fret-  speech 
and  free  thought  remain  open  to  all  na- 
tions of  the  world.  The  Voice  of  America, 
Radio  Free  Europe,  and  Radio  Liljerty 
must  be  allowed  to  continue  their  mis- 
sions of  hope  for  those  whose  own 
media  are  not  free.  I  know  the  efforts  of 
freedom-loving  people  throughout  the 
world  are  helping  buUd  the  courage 
needed  to   -esist  the  yoke  of  oppression. 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  28, 
Mr.  Jacob  dayman,  administrative  di- 
rector of  the  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment of  the  AFL-CIO  testified  before  the 
Jomt  Committee  on  Small  Busmess  con- 
cerning the  enforcement  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1970. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  recently  this 
House  passed  an  amendment  to  the  Labor 
Department's  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973  exempting  some  businesses 
from  coverage  under  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Act.  Mr.  dayman, 
believes  this  is  a  serious  error. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  made  a  series  of 
proposals  to  assist  small  businesses  in 
complying  with  the  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Act.  They  have  suggested 
rules  that  would  make  it  easier  for  small 
businesses  to  obtain  loans  to  comply  with 
the  act  and  special  programs  of  technical 
information  and  assistance  for  small 
businesses. 

Rather  than  weakening  the  act  by 
eliminating  the  coverage  of  30  percent  of 
the  nonfarm  workers  in  this  country, 
labor  and  small  business  should  work  to- 
gether so  that  each  and  every  American 
worker  is  employed  in  a  decent  environ- 
ment that  does  not  endanger  his  health. 
Mr.  dayman's  testimony  follows; 

Statement  of  Jacob  Clayman 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Jacob  Clayman 
and  I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  more  than  six 
million   men   and  women  In  the  Industrial 
Union  Department  of  the  ATL-CIO. 

I  am  accompanied  this  morning  by  Mr. 
Philip  Daugherty.  Legislative  Representative, 
and  Mr,  Sheldon  Samuels,  Director  of  our 
department  of  Occupational  Health,  Safety 
and  Environmental  Affairs. 

We  were  pleased  with  the  suggestion  of 
Mr  Conte  that  we  appear  before  you.  He  is 
well  aware  of  our  deep  distress  with  the 
mismanaged  Implementation  of  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  Our 
presence  this  morning  Is  an  opportunity  to 
augment  the  record  on  some  critical  issues 
Much  of  the  apprehension  and  anger  being 
expressed  on  the  manner  in  which  small 
business  is  being  treated  under  the  Act  is 
Jxistlfled.  Much  Is  based  on  misinformation. 
Some  relates  to  willful  scofflaws,  for  whom  we 
have  Uttle  sympathy.  None  of  the  legitimate 
complaints  would  'oe  remedied  by  a  change 
In  the  Act.  The  Ire  of  ttie  Congress  is  mis- 
placed. 

The  reaction  of  the  House,  the  Plndley 
amendment,  solves  no  problems.  It  punishes 
the  employees  of  small  business  by  regard- 
ing their  lives  and  health  as  less  sacred  and 
Important  than  those  who  work  In  larger 
establishments.  It  does  nothing  to  assist 
small  businessmen  reduce  death  and  suffer- 
ing In  their  shops.  It  forces  no  real  changes 
m  administration  policies  that  must  be 
changed  If  the  Act  is  to  work. 

The  amendment  eliminates  from  coverage 
about  30  percent  of  the  nonfarm  workers  in 
this  country.  As  a  point  of  fact.  It  eliminates 


all  of  the  employees  of  the.approxunat«ly  2S0 
manufacturing  establishments  la  Mr.  Fln^. 
ley's  congressional  district  who  employ  leaa 
than  25  workers 

It  has  been  observed  that  most  of  the  com. 
plaints  about  the  Act  and  Its  admlnlstnitloB 
seem  to  be  concentrated  In  the  Far  and 
Midwest.  Perhaps  this  Is  because  both  smau 
bxisiness  and  hazardous  Industries  i  who  h»ve 
higher  proportions  of  small  businesses)  U'rui 
to  be   concentrated   In  those  states. 

An  occupational  health  survey  of  the 
Chicago  metropolitan  area  completed  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare In  1970  demonstrates  what  can  be  found 
In  small  plants :  the  highest  concentration  of 
health  hazards,  the  fewest  safeguards,  and 
the  least  awareness,  on  the  part  of  manage- 
ment, of  the  threat  to  life  that  exists  m 
these  workplaces. 

The  problem  of  physical  hazards  are  equal- 
ly  horrifying.  Greater  than  96  percent  of  the 
more  than  16,000  logging  camps  In  this  coun- 
try have  20  or  fewer  employees.  Their  dis- 
abling Injury  rate  In  1970  was  about  three 
times  the  rate  among  all  manufacturing  em- 
ployees: nine  Injured  employees  for  each  100 
In  Wyoming,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics,  It  was  24  Injured  workers  per 
hundred  In  this  industry. 

What  has  been  the  response  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  this  situation? 

The  Act  empowers  him  to  set  standards.  To 
educate.  To  consult.  To  enforce. 

The  budget  proposal  generated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  not  only  specifies  how  much 
money  the  Congress  Is  asked  to  appropriate, 
but  how  It  Is  to  be  spent.  It  Is  a  plan  of  ac- 
tion, or  Inaction.  The  Labor  Department  pro- 
posed a  continuation  of  their  prior,  unsatis- 
factory program  pattern.  There  were  no  ad- 
justments to  the  needs  of  workers  or  the 
managers  of  small  businesses. 

Doesn't  It  seem  strange  to  you  that  the 
workers,  by  means  of  the  Industrial  Union 
Department,  not  the  government,  have 
sought — 

Easier  rules  for  loans  to  small  businesses 
who  need  funds  to  comply  with  the  Acf 

Special  programs  of  technical  information 
and  assistance  for  small  business? 

Standards  that  can  be  read  without  refer- 
ence to  the  so-called  consensus  st&ndard- 
settdng  organizations? 

We  recognized  the  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness, in  which  millions  of  our  members  work, 
very  early.  We  pleaded  for  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Labor  Department  and  got  none.  We 
have  brought  the  problems  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress,  sometimes  with  success. 

For  example,  on  April  19  of  this  year,  Mr. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey  pointed  to  the  Incom- 
prehensibility and  una\'allablllty  of  stand- 
ards promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Mr.  Aspin  of  Wisconsin  has  placed  a  sum- 
mary of  our  In-depth  analysis  of  the  OSHA 
budget  In  the  Record.  Mr  Flood  listened  with 
understanding  to  our  plea  before  his  com- 
mittee. Let  me  quote  from  the  first  page  of 
our  statement  to  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  on  May  3: 

"Some  of  the  small  employers  whose  busi- 
nesses are  affected  know  Uttle  or  nothing 
about  the  Act  or  standards  that  apply  to 
them.  While  OSHA  clearly  collaborates  with 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturen, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  18X^6  asso- 
ciations of  businessmen,  there  Is  no  special 
effort  to  coach  the  small  employer.  Nor  is 
there  any  serious  effort  to  Inform  unorga- 
nized workers^who  make  up  the  majority  of 
the  workers  covered — of  their  rights  under 
the  .^ct. 

At  least  one  million  dollars  ought  to  be 
appropriated  for  an  educational  effort  among 
small  businessmen  and  an  equal  amount  for 
unorganized  workers.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
budget  of  OSHA  does  not  contemplate  ex- 
penditures m  these  critical  areas." 

Small  businessmen  indeed  have  something 
to  complain  about. 
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Tbe  standards  that  are  creating  the  great- 
-t  oroblems  for  sniall  buslnees  were  devel- 
!!ld  by  the  representatives  of  the  major  In- 
dia^es  who  dominate  the  consensus  stand- 
Ld-aettmg  organizations.  They  did  a  great 
<ob  in  requiring  loe  for  drinking  water.  They 
do  little  to  reduce  the  exposure  of  workers— 
and  management — to  parclnogenlc  agents. 

Only  one  original  standard,  for  asbestos. 
hM  been  promulgated  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment This  was  initiated  at  the  request  of 
tbe  Industrial  Union  Department.  But  they 
followed  Jew  of  our  recommendations. 

We  pressed  for  a  new  asbestos  standard 
•Jjat  would  not  be  difficult  to  understand, 
that  would  be  self-enforcing,  that  would 
provide  for  the  major  share  of  recordkeeping 
to  be  borne  by  the  government,  not  by  the 
emplover. 

The  standard  Issued  requires  access  to  an 
industrial  hyglenlst;  It  Is  not  textually  com- 
plete (It  refers  to  standards  Issued  by  ANSI) ; 
It  requires  medical  recordkeeping  that 
pleases  neither  labor  (because  of  problems  of 
confidentiality  and  continuity)  nor  small 
businessmen  (because  of  the  problems  of 
record  maintenance  and  storage ) . 

The  standard  was  written  by  big  business 
for  big  business. 

In  part  because  of  our  perceptions  of  the 
problem  of  employers  who  cannot  afford  a 
staff  of  safety  specialists,  we  pressed  for  $5 
million  to  be  added  to  the  training  program 
of  the  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  in  HEW,  with  emphasis  on 
expenditures  in  the  audio-visual  field.  in!:W 
has  the  authority,  the  will  and  the  ability  to 
provide  training  and  technical  assistance 
programs  for  management  and  labor. 

HEW  needs  money  to  do  the  Job.  We  asked 
for  this  money.  The  request  was — In  effect — 
turned  down  by  the  House.  This  is  partially 
because  of  erroneous  Information  being  dis- 
seminated by  the  Labor  Department. 

Didn't  you  think  It  strange  that  the  Labor 
Department.  In  Its  testimony  last  week,  ob- 
scured these  responsibilities  of  HEW?  These 
responsibilities  can  be  carried  out  under  the 
Act  by  government  personnel  in  the  work- 
place who  are  not  required  to  Issue  a  cita- 
tion on  finding  a  violation.  In  fact  they  are 
prohibited  by  law  from  doing  so.  Thus,  in 
seeking  their  assistance,  the  employer  does 
not  trigger  a  citation.  If  by  chance  (and  this 
Is  very  unlikely)  he  is  inspected  by  the  De- 
panment  of  Labor,  his  efforts  are  taken  Into 
account 

What  >-ou  heard  In  this  regard  from  the 
D^3artment  of  Labor  was  a  blatant  attempt 
at  empire  buUdlng  on  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other  hsmd.  an  attempt  to  evade  enforce- 
ment responsibilities.  Rather  than  point  to 
the  flexibility  and  wisdom  of  the  existing 
legislation,  they  asked  for  changes  In  the  Act 
that  will  permit  them  to  pick  and  choose 
their  targets. 

Don't  you  think  It  It  strange  that  the 
Labor  Department  spends  government  time 
and  money  on  closed-circuit  television  for 
the  NAM,  but  won't  provide  in  its  budget  the 
means  of  breaking  out  technical  Informa- 
tion on  the  basis  of  which  a  farm  equip- 
ment dealer  could  comply  with  the  law? 
-Anyone  familiar  with  Information  systems 
knows  that  this  kind  of  need  Is  met  every 
day  by  other  government  programs.  Yet  at 
your  hearing  last  week  the  response  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  was  that  this  Is  too 
expensive.  To  be  charitable,  this  may  be  a 
result  of  the  fact  that  the  question  referred 
to  pamphlets.  But  these  are  not  the  pre- 
ferred media.  We  asked  for  funds  for  an  In- 
formation system  that  can  do  the  Job. 

The  Department  of  Labor  Is  not  wrong  all 
the  time.  But  It  could  make  a  better  case  for 
Its  own  employees.  Green  though  they  may 
be,  the  fleld  force  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  been  doing  a  good  Job.  They  have 
niade  themselves  unwelcome  In  many  places 
of  business.  But  we  forget  that  they  are 
policemen.   They   are   doing   a   difficult   task 
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that  has  never  been  done  before.  They  are 
few  in  number,  without  even  adequate 
equipment. 

In  a  single  week  In  April,  OSHA  compliance 
officers  made  819  Inspections.  Two  hundred 
and  twenty-one  were  in  workplaces  with  25 
or  fewer  employees.  (This  Is  twice  tbe  tisual 
number  of  small  employers  investigated.)  Of 
these  221,  33  were  in  response  to  complaints, 
20  were  investigations  of  fatalities  (11)  or 
catastrophes  i9),  85  were  of  target  Indus- 
tries, and  83  were  scheduled  by  random 
selection. 

As  good  as  this  record  appears  to  be.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  rate  of  Inspection  Is 
roughly  one-third  that  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's effort  under  the  Walsh -Healey  Act, 
Currently  the  compliance  officers  are  mak- 
ing one  inspection  every  fotir  days  or  78  per 
year  per  Inspector.  The  rate  under  Walsh- 
Healey  was  200  per  year  per  inspector.  This  Is 
hardly  the  record  of  an  "eager  beaver"  effort 
as  characterized  by  some  members  of 
Congreas. 

Is  the  Congress  saying  that  complaints 
should  not  be  answered?  Very  few  complaints 
are  ever  made.  They  are  usually  the  last  hope 
for  the  correction  of  extremely  serious  situa- 
tions. For  example,  in  the  whole  State  of 
Virginia,  In  the  last  six  months  of  1971, 
OSHA  received  only  17  complaints. 

Should  the  Labor  Department  be  pro- 
hibited from  investigating  and  acting  upon 
deaths  and  catastrophes? 

Should  the  Labor  Department  Ignore  the 
most  hazardous  workplaices,  In  the  most  haz- 
ardous Industries? 

This  Is  what  the  Flndley  amendment  really 
says. 

Leit  me  summarize.  The  assistance  and  In- 
formation servioee  required  by  small  busi- 
ness are  authorized  and  mandated  under  the 
Act.  Standards  can  be  written  which  are  tex- 
tually complete,  understandable  and  met 
without  continuous  engineering  and  medical 
services.  Recordkeeping  is  not  burdensome  If 
It  Is  understood  and  If  the  government  pro- 
vides adequate  services. 

Then  why  the  uproar?  The  Congress  Is  be- 
ing overwhelmed  by  a  campaign  that  alms 
not  at  the  relief  of  small  employers  but  at 
denying  us  wol-k  without  fear.  Organized 
business  simply  does  not  want  to  spend  the 
monies  and  make  the  efforts  necessary  to  a 
safe  workplace  They  are  aided  by  adminis- 
trative Ineptnees.  They  are  cheered  by  the 
assault  from  state  programs  that  wtrti  to 
weaken  the  federal  program,  against  wtilch 
they  will  be  measured. 


LETTER-WRITING  TO  GENEVA  CON- 
■VENTION  SIGNATORY  NATIONS 
ON  BEHALF  OF  AMERICAN  POW/ 

MIA'S 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN    THE    HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1972 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  last  few  weeks  many  Members  of 
Congress  have  received  correspondence 
from  the  families  of  Americs^i  PO'VV/ 
MIA'S  in  Southeast  Asia  requesting 
them  to  write  to  the  leaders  of  each  na- 
tion that  signed  the  Geneva  Convention 
Relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners 
of  War. 

The  objective  of  the  program,  spon- 
sored by  the  National  League  of  POW/ 
MIA  Families,  is  that  of  urging  the  sign- 
ator>'  nation  to  take  action  by  encourag- 
ing all  participants  in  the  'Vietnam  con- 
flict to  adhere  to  the  humanitarian  con- 
cepts of  that  convention. 
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With  the  assistance  of  the  State  De- 
partment, the  league  has  prepared  a  list 
of  the  heads  of  state  of  each  national 
involved  with  appropriate  salutations. 

As  a  service  to  the  families  and  loved 
ones,  and  as  a  means  of  assisting  my 
colleagues  who  are  complying  with  this 
reqeust,  I  am  pleased  to  place  the  list 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  list  follows : 

SiGNATOalXa  TO  THZ  Qbnxva  Cowvbwtion 
With  Api«ropiiiation  SALtrrATioNS 

Afghanistan:  His  Majesty  Mohammed 
Zaher  Shah,  King  of  Afghanistan,  Kabul. 
Afghanistan:    Your   Majesty, 

Albania:  H.  E.  Haxhl  Lleahl,  Chairman  of 
the  Presidium  of  the  Albanian  Peoples  Re- 
public, Tirana,  Albania:  Deeo'  Mr.  Chairman. 

Algeria:  H.  E.  Colonel  Houarl  Boumedlene, 
President  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Revolution  and  President  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Algeria,   Alger,   Algeria:    Daar  Mr.   President. 

Argentina:  H.  E.  Alejandro  A.  Lanusse, 
President  of  the  Argentine  Nation.  Buenos 
Aires.  Argentina;  Dear  Mr.  President. 

Australia:  The  Right  Honorable  William 
McMahon.  PC.  MP,  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia,  Canberra.  Australia:  Dear  Mr. 
Prime  Minister 

Austria:  H.  E.  Pranz  Jonas.  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Austria,  Vienna,  Ausrtrla; 
Dear  Mr  President 

Barbados:  The  Right  Honorable  Errol 
Walton  Barrow.  P  C  Prime  Minister  of 
Barbados,  St.  Michael,  Barbados:  Dear  Mr. 
Prime  Minister. 

Belgium:  H.  E  Oaaton  Eyskens,  Prime 
Minister  of  Belgium.  Brtissels,  Belgium;  Dear 
Mr.  Prime  Minister 

Bolivia:  H.  E.  Colonel  Hugo  Banger 
Suarez,  F^resldent  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia, 
La  Paz,  Bolivia;  Dear  Mr,  President. 

Botswana:  H.  E  Sir  Seretse  Khama, 
K.B.E  ,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Bots- 
wana, Oaberones.  Botswana;  Dear  Mr. 
President. 

Brazil:  H.  E  EmlUo  Garrsisirazu  Medici, 
President  of  the  Federative  of  Brazil.  Bra- 
silia, Brazil;    Dear   Mr.   President. 

Bulgaria:  H.  E  Todor  Zhivkov,  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  State  of  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  Bulgaria.  Sofia.  BulgarU;  Dear  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Burma;  H.  E.  U  Ne  Win.  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Union  of  Burma.  Rangoon.  Burma: 
Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister. 

Burundi:  H.  E.  Colonel  Michel  Mlcombero, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Burundi,  Bu- 
jumbura. Burundi:  Dear  Mr    President, 

Byelorussian:  No  separate  listing — now  a 
member  state  of  USSR. 

Cambodia:  See  Khmer  Republic. 

Cameroon:  H.  E.  El  Hadj  Ahmadou  AHldJo. 
President  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Cameroon.  Yaounde,  Cameroon:  Dear  Mr. 
President, 

Canada :  The  Right  Honorable  Pierre  Elliot 
Trudeau,  PC,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada, 
Ottowa.   Canada:    Dear   Mr    Prime   Minister. 

Central  African  Republic:  H  E  General 
of  the  Army  Jean  Bedel  Boka&sa.  President 
of  the  Central  African  Republic,  Bangui, 
Central  African  Republic;  Dear  General 
Bokassa. 

Ceylon  :  See  Ski  Lai.ka 

Chad:  H.E.  Francois  Tombalbaye  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Chad,  Port  Lamy,  Chad: 
Dear  Mr.  President. 

Chile:  H.E.  Dr.  Salvador  Allende  Oossens, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Chile.  Santiago, 
Chile:    Dear  Mr.   President. 

China  (Peoples'  Republic  of),  HE.  Chou 
En-Lal,  Premier  of  the  State  Council  of  the 
Peoples'  Republic  of  China.  Peking,  China, 
Dear  Mr.  Premier, 

Colombia:  H.E.  Or.  Mlsael  Pastrana- 
Borrero,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia. Bogota.  Colombia:  Dear  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 
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Congo  I  Brazzaville) ,  HE.  Major  Marten 
MOouabl,  President  of  the  Peoples'  Republic 
of  the  Congo,  Brazzax'lUe.  Congo;  Dear  Mr. 
President. 

ConfO  I  Kinshasa  (    See  Zaire 

Costa  Rica.  H.E.  Jose  Flgueres  Ferrer, 
PreBldent  of  the  Republic  of  Coata  Rica.  San 
Jose.  Costa  Rica;   Dear  Mr    President. 

Cuba  H.E.  Dr.  Osvaldo  Porticos  Torrado. 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  Havana. 
Cuba    Dear  Mr   President. 

H.E  Dr  Pldel  Castro  Ruz.  Prime  Minister 
f  Cuba.  Havana,  Cuba;  Dear  Mr,  Prime 
Minister 

Cyprus  HLs  Beatitude,  Archbishop  Ma- 
karloa  III,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus.  Nicosia,  Cyprus;   Your  Beatitude. 

Czechoslovalcla .  H.E.  Ludvlk  Svoboda. 
President  of  the  Czechoslovalclan  Socl&Ust 
Republic.  Prague,  Czechoelovakia;  Dear  Mr. 
President, 

Dahomey  H.E.  Justin  Ahomadegbe,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Presidential  Council,  Cotonou. 
Dahomey;   Dear  Mr.  President 

Deiunarli;  HE.  Jens  Otto  Krag.  Prime 
Minister  of  Denmark,  Copenhagen.  Denmark; 
Dear  Mr   Prime  Minister. 

Dominican  Republic:  HE.  Dr.  Joaquin 
Baiaguer,  President  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. Santo  Domingo.  Dominican  Republic; 
Dear  Mr.  President 

Ecuador:  HE.  General  GuUlerrao  Rodrlgeuz 
Lara.  President  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador, 
Quito,  Hk:uador;   Dear  Mr.  President. 

El  Salvador:  H.E.  Colonel  Anuro  Armando 
Molina.  President  of  the  Republic  of  El 
Salvador.  San  Salvador.  El  Salvador;  Dear 
Mr    President. 

Estonia  No  separate  listing — now  a  mem- 
ber stale  of  USSR. 

Ethiopia,  Hid  Imperial  Majesty  Halle  Se- 
.aaeie  I,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  Addis  Ababa. 
Etmopia,    Your  Imperial  Majesty. 

Finland:  HE  L'rho  Kekkonen.  President 
of  Finland.  Helsinki,  Finland;  Dear  Mr  Pres- 
.dent. 

Prance:  HE.  Georges  Pompidou,  President 
of  the  French  Republic,  Paris,  FYance;  Dear 
Mr.  President. 

Gabon;  HE.  .Albert  Bernard  Bongo,  Pres- 
;dent  of  the  Gabon  Republic,  Libreville, 
Crabon,    Dear  Mr    President. 

Gambia,  HE,  Sir  Dawda  Kairaba  Jawara. 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Gambia,  Bath- 
urst,    Gambia.    Dear   Mr     President 

Germany  H  E  Dr  Guatav  Helnemann. 
President  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many   Bonn.  Germany;    Dear  Mr    President. 

German  Demixiranc  Republic  HE,  Walter 
LTbricht.  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  State 
of  the  German  Democratic  Republic.  Berlln- 
Mltte,  German  Democratic  Republic;  Dear 
Mr   Chairman. 

Ghana  HE.  Colonel  Ignatius  Kuto 
.\cheampong.  Chairman.  National  Redemp- 
tion Council  i.u  Ghana,  Accra,  Ghana;  Dear 
Mr,  Chairman, 

Greece  H  E.  George  Papadopoulos,  Prime 
Minister  of  Greece,  Athens,  Greece:  Dear  Mr 
Prime  Minister 

Guatemala  H  E,  Brigadier  General  Carlos 
.Vrana  Osor'.o.  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Guatemala,  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala; 
De^r  Mr   President, 

Guyana:  HE,  Arthur  Robert  Chuns.  Pres- 
ident of  Oiivana,  Georgetown,  Guyana;  Dear 
Mr,  President, 

Haiti  HE  Jean-Claude  Duvaller,  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti:    Dear  Mr    President 

Holy  See  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI,  The 
Vatican.  Rome,  Italy:   Your  Holiness. 

Honduras:  HE  Dr  Ramon  E  Cruz,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic  of  Honduras,  Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras;  Dear  Mr   President. 

Hungry  HE.  Pal  Losonczl,  President  of 
the  Presidential  Council  of  Hungarian 
E^oples  Republic.  Budapest.  Hungary;  Dear 
Mr    Prealdent. 

Iceland:  H.  S.  Dr.  Kriatjan  Eidjarn,  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Republic  of  Iceland,  Reykjavik., 
Iceland;  Dear  Mr.  President. 

India;  H.  E.  Indira  Qhandl,  Prime  Minister 
of  India,  New  Delhi,  India;  Dear  Madam 
Prime  Minister, 

Indonesia:  H.  E.  General  Seoharto,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  Djakarta, 
Indonesia,  Dear  Mr.  President. 

Iran :  His  Imperial  Majesty  Mohammed 
Reza  Shah  Pahlavl  Shananstaah  of  Iran, 
Tehran,  Iran,  Your  Imperial  Majesty. 

Iraq :  H.  E.  Major  General  Ahmed  Hasan  Al- 
Bakr,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Iraq,  Bagh- 
dad, Iraq,  Dear  Mr.  President. 

Ireland:  H.  E.  Eamon  de  Valera,  President 
I  if  the  Irish  Republic,  Dublin,  Ireland;  Dear 
Mr.  President. 

Israel :  H.  E,  Qolda  Melr,  Prtme  Minister  of 
Israel,  Tel-Avlv,  Israel;  Dear  Madam  F>rlme 
Minister. 

Italy:  H.  E.  Giovanni  Leon.  President  of  the 
Italian  Republic.  Rome,  Italy;  Dear  Mr.  Pres- 
:dent. 

Ivory  Coast:  H.  E.  Felix  Houphouet-Bolgny. 
President  of  the  Republic  of  the  Ivory  Coast, 
.\bldjan.  Ivory  Coast;  Dear  Mr.  President. 

Jamaica:  The  Honorable  Michael  Norman 
Manley.  MP..  Prtme  Minister  of  Jamaica, 
Kingston.  Jamaica;  Dear  Mr.  Prtme  Minister. 

Japan:  H.  E.  Kakuei  Tanaka.  Prtme  Min- 
ister of  Japan,  Tokyo.  Japan;  Dear  Mr.  Prime 
.Minister. 

Jordan:  His  Majesty  Hussein  I,  King  of  the 
Hashemlte  Kingdom  of  Jordan,  Amman,  Jor- 
dan: Your  Majesty. 

Kenya:  H.  E.  Jomo  Kenyatta.  President  of 
tiie  Republic  of  Kenya.  Nairobi,  Kenya;  Dear 
Mr.  President. 

Khmer  (formerly  Cambodia)  :  H.  E.  Mar- 
shal of  the  Khmer  Armies  Lon  Not,  President 
of  the  Khmer  Republic.  Phnom-Phenh, 
Khmer  Republic;    Dear  Mr.   President, 

Korea:  H.  E.  Chung  Hee  Park,  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  Seoul,  South  Korea; 
Dear  Mr.  President. 

North  Korea:  H.  E.  Kim  Il-Sung.  Premier 
and  General  Secretary  of  the  Democratic 
Peoples'  Republic  of  Korea.  Pyongyang. 
North  Korea;  Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister. 

Kuwait:  His  Highness  Sheikh  Sabah  al- 
Sallm  al -Sabah.  Emir  of  the  State  of  Kuwait, 
Kuwait;  Your  Highness. 

Laos:  BUs  Highness  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma.  Prime  Minister  of  Laos.  Vientiane. 
Laos;  Your  Highness. 

Latvia:  No  sepmrate  listing — now  a  mem- 
ber state  of  USSR. 

Lebanon:  H.  E.  Sleiman  Frangle,  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Lebanon,  Beirut,  Lebanon; 
Dear  Mr.  President. 

Lesotho:  H.  E.  Chief  Leabua  Jonathan, 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Kingdom  of  Lesotho. 
Maseru.  Lesotho;   Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister. 

Liberia:  H.  E.  WUUam  R.  Tolbert  Jr.,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic  of  Llberta,  Monrovia, 
Liberia;  Dear  Mr.  President. 

Libya  H.  E.  Colonel  Maummar  Muhammad 
Qadhaaii,  President  of  the  Revolutionary 
Command  Council.  Tripoli,  Libyan  Arab  Re- 
public; Dear  Mr.  President. 

Liechtenstein;  His  Serene  Highness,  Franz 
Josef  II,  Prince  of  Liechtenstein,  Vaduz, 
Liechtenstein;   Your  Serene  Highness. 

Lithuania;  No  separate  listing — now  a 
member  state  of  USSR. 

Luxembourg:  His  Royal  Highness  Jean 
Grand  Duke  of  Luxemt)ourg,  The  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg;  Your  Royal  Highness. 

Madagascar:  H.  E  Phlllbert  Tsiranana, 
President  of  Malagasy  Republic,  Tananarive, 
Madagascar:  Dear  Mr.  President. 

Malawi  H.  E.  Dr.  H.  Kamuzu  Banda.  P.  C, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Malawi,  Blan- 
t>Te.  Malawi;  Dear  Mr.  President. 

Malta:  The  Honorable  Dom  Mlntoff,  Prime 
Minister  of  Malta.  Valletta,  Malta;  Dear  Mr. 
Prime  Minister. 

Malaala:  H.  E.  Sultan  Abdul  Hallm  Mu'Ad- 
zam  Shah  Ibl  Al-Marhum,  Sultan  Badllshah 
Duk,  DK,  SPMK,  DMN.  Yang  di-Pertuan  Ag- 
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ong  of  Malaala,  Kuala  Lumpur.  MalasU;  Your 
Majesty. 

Mall:  H.  E.  Moussa  Traore.  President  of  the 
Military  Command  of  National  Liberation, 
Bamako,  Mall;  Dear  Mr.  President.  ^^ 

Mauritania:  M.  E.  Moktar  ould  Daddivh 
President  of  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Maurt- 
teinia,  Nouakchott,  Mauritania;  Dear  Mr 
F>resldent. 

Maurttius:  The  Honorable  Sir  Seewoosagrir 
Ramgoolam,  Prime  Minister  of  Maurltlta 
Port  Louis,  Maurttius;  Dear  Mr,  IMme  Mini*.' 
ter. 

Mexico:  H.  E.  Luis  Echeverrta  Alvuej 
President  of  the  United  Mexican  States,  Mex- 
ico DF,  Mexico;  Dear  Mr.  President. 

Monaco:  His  Serene  Highness  Ranier  IH, 
Sovereign  Prtnce  of  Monaco.  Monte  Carloi 
Monaco;  Your  Serene  Highness. 

Mongolian  Peoples"  Republic:  H.  E.  Yum- 
Jaaglln  Tsedenbal.  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers  of  the  Mongolian  Peoples'  Re- 
public, Ulan  Bator,  Mongolian  Peoples'  Be. 
public;  Dear  Mr.  ChaiiTnan. 

Morocco:  His  Majesty  Hassan  II,  King  of 
Morocco,  Rabat,  Morocco;  Your  Majesty, 

Nepal:  His  Majesty  Blrendra  Blr  Blkraa 
Shah  Deva,  King  of  Nepal,  Kathmandu, 
Nepal;  Your  Majesty. 

Netherlands:  H.  E.  Barend  W.  Biesheuyel, 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Netherlands,  The 
Hague,  Netherlands;  Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister, 

New  Zealand:  The  Right  Honorable  John 
Ross  Marshall.  M.P..  Prime  Minister  of  New 
Zealand.  Wellington,  New  Zealand;  Dear  Mr. 
Prime  Minister. 

Nicaragua:  The  National  Governing  Ooun- 
cll  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua.  Managua. 
Nicaragua:  Excellencies. 

Niger:  H.  E.  Hamanl  Dlorl,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Niger,  Niamey,  Niger;  Dear  Mr. 
President. 

Nigeria:  H.  E.  Major  General  Yakubu 
Gowon.  Head  of  the  Federal  Military  Govern- 
ment and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Poroes,  Lagos,  Nigeria;  Dear  General  Gowon. 

Norway:  His  Majesty  Olav  IV,  BUng  of  Nor- 
way, Oslo.  Norway;   Your  Majesty. 

Pakistan:  H.  E.  Zulflkar  All  Bhutto,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ismalic  Republic  of  Pakistan. 
Islamabad,  Pakistan:  Dear  Mr.  President. 

Panama:  H.  E.  Demetrlo  B.  Lakas,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Provisional  Junta  of  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Republic  of 
Panama;  Dear  Mr.  President. 

Paraguay  H,  E  General  of  the  Army  Al- 
fredo Stroessner.  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Paraguay.  Asuncion.  Paraguay;  Dear  Mr. 
President. 

Peru:  H.  E.  General  Juan  Velasco  Alvarado, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Peru.  Lima, 
Peru;  Dear  Mr.  President. 

Philippines:  H.  E  Ferdinand  E,  Marcos, 
President  of  the  Philippines,  Manila.  PhUlp- 
pines;  Dear  Mr,  President 

Po.and:  HE,  Henryk  Jablonskl,  President 
of  the  Council  of  State  of  the  Polish  .Peoples 
Republic.  Warsaw.  Poland;  Dear  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. 

Portugal:  H.E.  Admiral  Amerlco  Deus  Rod- 
rigues  Thomaz.  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Portugal.  Lisbon.  Portugal;  Dear  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Romania:  H.E.  Nlcolae  Ceausescu.  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Council  of  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Romania,  Bucharest,  Romania; 
Dear  Mr,  President, 

Rwanda:  HE,  Gregolre  Kaylbanda,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Rwanda,  Kigali, 
Rwanda:  Dear  Mr,  President. 

San  Marino:  Their  Excellencies,  Regent* 
of  the  Republic  of  San  Marino.  Republic  of 
San  Marino;  Excellencies. 

Saudi  Arabia:  H.E.  Faisal  Ibn  Abdal-Azlz 
Al-Sa'ud,  King  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Jidda,  Saudi 
Arabia;  Your  Majesty. 

Senegal;  H.E.  Leopold  Seder  Senghor.  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic  of  Senegal,  Dakar,  Sen- 
egal; Dear  Mr.  President. 
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sierra  Leone;  H.E.  Dr.  Slaka  Stevens,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Sierra  Leone.  Free- 
town Sierra  Leone;  Dear  Mr.  President. 

Singapore-  The  President,  Istana  Negara, 
Republic  of  Singapore;  Dear  Mr.  President 

Somali-  HE.  Major  General  Mohamed  Siad 
Barre  President  of  the  Supreme  Revolution- 
ary Council  of  the  Somali  Democratic  Re- 
public, Mogadishu,  Somali  Democratic  Re- 
DUbllc-  Dear  Mr.  President. 

South  Africa:  U.S..  Jacobus  Johannes 
Fouche  State  President  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa.  Pretoria.  South  Africa;  Dear 
Mr.  President. 

South  Yemen;  H.E.  Sallfn  All  Rubayya. 
Chairman  of  the  Presidential  Council  of  the 
Peoples'  Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen, 
\den.  South  Yemen;  Dear  Mr.  Chairman. 

Spain:  H.E.  General  Francisco  Franco 
Bahamonde.  Chief  of  the  Spanish  State.  Ma- 
drid, Spain;  Dear  General  Franco. 

En  Lanka  (formerly  Ceylon) .  H.E.  Slrlmavo 
B&ndaranalke.  Prime  Minister  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Sri  Lanka.  Colombo,  Sri  Lanka;  Dear 
Madam  Prime  Minister. 

Sudan:  H.E.  Jafir  Muhammad  Nlnen. 
President  of  the  Republic  of  the  Sudan. 
Khartoum,  Sudan;  Dear  Mr.  President. 

Swaziland:   His  Majesty  Sobhuza  II,  KBE, 
The  King  of  SwazUand,  Mbabane.  The  King- 
dom of  Swaziland:  Your  Majesty. 
■    Sweden:  His  Majesty  Gvistaf  VI  Adolf.  King 
of  Sweden,    Stockholm.   Sweden;    Your    Ma- 

lesiv. 

Switzerland:  H.E.  Nello  Cello,  President  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation.  Berne.  Switzerland; 
Dear  Mr.  President. 

SjTlan  Arab  Republic:  HE.  Lieutenant 
General  Haiiz  Al-Asad.  President  of  the 
Sman  Arab  Republic,  Damascus,  Syria:  Dear 
Mr.  President. 

Tanzania.  H.E,  Julius  K,  Nyerere  Mwallmu, 
President  of  the  United  Republic  of  Tan- 
zania, Dax-es-Salam,  Tanzania;  Dear  Mr. 
President. 

Thailand:  His  Majesty  Bhumibol  Adul 
YadeJ.  King  of  Thailand,  Bangkok,  ThaUand: 
Your   Majesty, 

Togo:  HE.  Major  General  Etienne  Eyad- 
ema.  President  of  the  Republic  of  Togo,  Lome, 
Togo;  Dear  Mr.  President. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago:  H.E.  Dr  The  Right 
Honorable  Eric  E.  'WlUlams  PC  .  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad;  Dear  Mr.  Prtme  Minister 

Ttmisla:  H.E.  Habib  Bourgulba.  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Tunisia,  Tunis,  Republic  of 
Tunisia;  Dear  Mr,  President. 

Turkey:  H.E.  Cevedet  Sunay,  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Turkey,  Ankara,  Turkey: 
Dear  Mr,  President, 

Uganda:  H.E.  General  Idl  Amin  Dada, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Uganda,  Kam- 
pala, Uganda;  Dear  Mr.  President. 

Ukrain;  No  separate  listing — now  a  mem- 
ber state  of  USSR. 

United  Socialist  Soviet  Republics:  HE, 
Nikolai  V,  Podgorny,  Chairman  of  the  Presid- 
ium of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR. 
Moscow,  USSR  Dear  Mr.  Chairman. 

United  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt:  H.E. 
Anwar  Al-Sadat.  President  of  the  Arab  Re- 
public of  Egj-pt,  Cairo,  United  Arab  Republic 
of  Egypt;  Dear  Mr.  President. 

United  Kingdom:  The  Right  Honorable 
Edward  Heath,  MBE,  MP,  Prime  Minister, 
London,  England;  Dear  Prime  Minister. 

Upper  Volta;  H.E.  Sangoule  Lamlzana, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Upper  Volta, 
Ouagadougou,  Upper  Volta;  Dear  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Uruguay:  H.E.  Juan  M.  Bordaberry  Aro- 
cena,  President  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of 
Uruguay,  Montevideo,  Uruguay;  Dear  Mr. 
President. 

Venezuela;  H.E.  Dr.  Rafael  Caldera,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  Caracas, 
Venezuela;  Dear  Mr.  President. 

Vietnam  (South)  :  H.E.  Nguyen  van  Thleu, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Saigon, 
Republic  of  Vietnam;  Dear  Mr.  President. 

Viet  Nam  (North)  :   H.E.  Ton  Doc  Thang, 
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President  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet 
Nam,  Hanoi,  Viet  Nam;  Dear  Mr.  President. 

Yemen:  H.E.  Abd  Al-Rahman  Iryanl.  Chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Council  of  the  Yemen 
Arab  Republic,  Sana'a,  Yemen;  Dear  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Yugoslavia;  HJ:.  Marshal  Joslp  Broz-Tlto. 
President  of  the  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia,  Belgrade,  Yugo.slavla;  Dear  Mr, 
President, 

Zaire  (formerly  Conga  (Kinshasa)):  H.E. 
Lieutenant  General  Joseph  Mobutu  Sese 
Seko.  President  of  the  Republic  of  Zaire, 
Kinshasa.  Zaire:  Dear  Mr   President. 

Zambia;  H.E.  Dr.  Kenneth  D.  Kauiida,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic  of  Zambia,  Kasaka, 
Zambia;  Dear  Mr.  President. 


HUBERT  HUMPHREY- 
APPRAISAL 


-AN 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1972 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  iii 
the  heat  of  the  recently  concluded 
campaign  tor  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential nomination,  the  more  enduring 
virtues  of  some  of  the  candidates  may 
have  become  bliirred. 

The  splendid  record,  over  many  years, 
of  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  has  been 
given  fresh  perspective  in  an  article  by 
Ernest  B.  Furgurson  published  yesterday 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Regardless  of  their  personal  prefer- 
ence for  President,  all  of  our  colleagues 
.should  be  able  to  find  much  to  admire  in 
the  long  and  distinguished  career  of 
Senator  Humphrey. 

Mr.     Purgurson's    timely    and    well- 
balanced  account  follows: 
fighting   the   good   fight— for  the  last 
Time 
I  By  Ernest  B  Furgurson  i 

How  many  times,  before  Tuesday  noon, 
must  Murtel  Humphrey  have  seen  her 
husband  stand  in  front  of  a  microphone 
with  tears  welling  in  his  eyes  and  heard 
him  concede  defeat  but  vow  to  keep  up  the 
good  fight  anyway,  and  said  to  herself  as  she 
tried  to  smile,  'Thank  God,  it's  the  last 
time." 

This  time,  at  long  last,  it  is,  and  a  great 
many  Amertcans  besides  Mrs.  Humphrey 
are  grateful  for  that  fact.  Many  of  those,  of 
course,  are  the  senators  opponents,  who 
Jeered  him  when  he  was  too  yoimg  and 
radical  and  sneered  at  him  when  he  waa  too 
old  and  "conservative"  by  bombthrowers' 
.standards. 

But  even  more  of  them  are  his  friends, 
who  through  all  these  years  have  felt  tears 
well  up  themselves  every  time  Humphrey 
bore  up  under  defeat  again. 

He  v(ras,  it  is  true,  the  easiest  politician 
m  recent  time  to  deride  and  make  fun  of. 
He  was  also  the  easiest  to  love,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  himself  was  so  full  of 
love.  You  might  say  he  based  his  whole  po- 
litical career  on  It. 

That  Is  why  It  was  so  hard  for  his  friends 
that  night  In  May  1S60,  In  Charleston,  when 
he  acknowledged  that  John  Kennedy  had 
won  not  only  the  West  Virginia  primary  but 
was  on  his  way  to  the  nomination. 

That  was  the  night  the  hlllbUly  singer 
kept  doing  "I'm  Oonna  Vote  for  Hubert 
Humphrey"  over  and  over  to  the  tune  of 
"That  Old  Time  Religion,"  and,  of  course,  the 
whole  thing  could  not  have  had  the  poign- 
ancy anywhere  else  that  It  did  in  a  seedy 
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iiotel  room  at  the  end  of  a  poverty-stncken 
campaign  In  those  poor  and  rainy  hUls, 

That  Is  why  it  hurt  them  again  to  see 
him  on  the  stage  in  the  Leamington  Hotel 
In  Minneapolis  the  morning  after  eiecilon 
day  in  1968,  when  he  had  to  wait  overnight 
to  be  sure  that  his  courage(jtis  campaign 
against  Richard  Nixon,  starting  from  disas- 
ter, had  fallen  Ju.st  500,000  votes  short.  That 
time,  many  of  us  wrote,  surely  -n-as  the  end 
of  his  quest,  the  burial  of  the  dream  he 
had  chased  for  a  quarter-century  even  then. 

But  that  was  before  he  was  reinspired  by 
reelection  to  the  Senate  by  such  an  over- 
whelming vote.  In  the  short  intermission 
when  he  was  leaching  at  Macaiester  Col- 
lege, he  already  was  anticipating  1972. 

That  also  was  before  Chappaqulddlck  It 
was  before  he  devised  his  strategy  of  Jtaylng 
out  of  this  year's  primaries  unless  the  front- 
runner  faltered,  and  then  scrapped  it.  It 
was  before  the  new  Humphrey  with  the 
double-knit  wide  lapels  and  mc<i  hairdo 
came    back    into   presidential   politics. 

Many  of  his  old  admirers  wished  he  had 
not.  Then  he  and  they  picked  up  liope  when 
he  ran  .strongly  in  early  tests  But  as  It 
turned  out,  many  of  them  came  -o  be  sorry 
he  had  done  .^^o  well,  because  when  he  smelled 
the  prospect  of  nomination  again.  It  over- 
came his  better  judgment. 

He  wavered  on  busing.  He  said  anybody 
whu  challenged  the  unit  rule  in  California 
alter  u  was  over  would  be  a  spoilsport,  and 
•aien  he  did  just  that.  These  past  weeks 
have  been  the  only  time  I  ever  knew  his 
friends  -o  feel  It  necessary  to  apologize  for 
him. 

Yet.  now  that  it  Is  done  for  the  last  time, 
those  moments  of  tawdriness  are  hardly  sub- 
f(X)tnotes  in  a  long  and  nch  biography.  After 
he  faced  his  staff  and  then  the  public  and 
cameras,  when  he  put  his  right  arm  about 
his  wife  s  shoulders,  pulled  her  to  him  and  al- 
most literally  leaned  on  her,  what  he  had 
said  and  done  finally  got  through  even  to 
the  young  McGovernites  in  their  hair  and 
acid-rock  outfits,  and  they  applauded  him 
without  an  ugly  word. 

The  obvious  thing,  seeing  that,  was  to  re- 
flect on  what  their  own  hero  had  been 
threatening  to  do  to  the  party  if  he  were  the 
one  who  lost. 

Hubert  Humphrey  never  walked  aw^ay  from 
a  fight,  but  when  he  had  fought,  he  never 
turned  away  from  the  Democratic  Party — nor 
even,  I  am  certain,  had  a  fleeting  thought  of 
doing  so. 

He  defended  his  party  against  Communist 
infiltration  after  the  war  and  labored  to 
purge  It  of  the  shrugging  attitude  to  racism 
that  had  traditionally  assured  it  of  the  solid 
South,  He  led  It  to  leadership  on  civil  rights, 
the  test-ban  treaty,  voting  rights.  Medicare 
He  -was  totally  loyal  under  the  most  painful 
circumstances. 

This  sounds  like  an  obituary,  although  If 
the  country  Is  lucky,  he  will  be  in  the  Senate 
another  20  years.  Whether  he  is  living  or 
dead,  when  his  party  convenes  again.  It  -will 
honor  itself  if  it  puts  his  giant  portrait  on 
the  wall  along  with  Jackson,  Roosevelt,  Ste- 
\  enson  and  the  rest. 

In  fact,  it  would  honor  itself  even  more  if 
It  put  up  a  picture  of  them  both,  Hubert  and 
Muriel,  with  his  arm  tight  about  her  shoul- 
ders. 


THE  CHANNELS  OF  TRUTH 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    N«W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1972 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  tradition  of  a  free  press,  vir- 
tually  unequaled  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  has  proven  many  times  the  vlr- 
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tues  that  it  is  an  Indispensable  com- 
panion to  a  tnily  democratic  government. 
Because  the  press  is  unhindered  by  Gov- 
ernment censorship  at  all  levels,  joumaJ- 
llsts  have  probed  both  Government  and 
society  for  the  soft  spots  of  which  self- 
destruction  are  borne.  Investigative  re- 
porting brought  our  attention  to  unfair 
labor  practices  and  impure  food  products 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Seventy  years 
later,  the  tragedy  of  Mylai  made  us  fully 
("ognizaiit  of  the  power  of  the  press. 

The  1972  Pulitzer  Prize  for  local  spot 
reporting  was  awarded  to  reporters 
Richard  Cooper  and  John  Machacek  of 
the  daily  afternoon  paper  in  xny  district, 
the  Rochester  Times-Union.  It  was  their 
story  which  set  the  record  straight  as  to 
how  the  hostages  held  by  Attica  irunates 
actually  died  during  the  prison  uprising 
last  September. 

Their  storj*  revealed  for  the  first  time 
that  Che  hostages'  necks  had  not  been  cut 
but  that  they  had  died  from  gunfire 
wounds,  contrary  to  earlier  reports. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  country  did 
not  k.now  the  truth  from  the  beginning. 
But  all  of  us  should  be  deeply  grateful 
that  these  reporters  did  not  allow  the 
false  storj'  to  become  more  firmly  pltinted 
in  the  minds  of  our  citizens.  First  impres- 
sions, as  we  all  Icnow  are  dlfQcult  to  allay 
particularly  when  they  are  compounded 
by  a  stream  of  "confirming  stories."  The 
correct  story  came  just  in  time  to  avoid 
irreparable  damage  to  all  concerned. 

Unfortimately,  society  seems  to  have 
become  imumune  to  tragedy.  We  hear  the 
word  so  often  that  it  seldom  brings  to 
mind  the  full  scope  of  human  misery 
which  it  describes.  But  we  cannot  close 
ourselves  off  from  the  burden  which 
Attica  places  on  all  of  us,  particularly 
lawmakers  on  both  the  Federal  and  State 
level.  Prison  reform,  a  necessity  which 
we  have  recognized  for  a  long  time  but 
we  have  shamefully  left  untouched, 
which  we  could  make  the  Attica  agony  a 
little  less  bitter. 

Two  reporters  did  their  job.  When  are 
we  going  to  ?et  on  with  ours? 

I  have  joined  with  many  members  of 
the  House  in  sponsoring  the  Omnibus 
Correctional  Reform  Act  which,  to  my 
mind,  would  go  a  long  way  in  stopping 
the  revolving  doors  of  our  prisons.  At 
ihis  point  I  am  inserting  a  summary  of 
the  act's  provisions  for  your  careful  con- 
sideration. It  is  my  judgment  that  we 
can  no  longer  put  aside  the  problems  of 
our  prisons  until  another  Attica  prompts 
us  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  demands 
of  our  citizens  for  meaningful  change. 

The  summary  follows: 

SVttJ±Jt&Y    OF    OJtNIBUS    CORRECTIONAL    REFORM 
ACT    OP    1972 

Tills  bill  provides  a  new  comprehensive 
approach  to  prisfin  reform  on  the  .?tat«  ind 
local  level  It  provides  substantial  federal 
support  for  a  program  of  creating  a  new, 
modern  correctional  system  built  around 
smaller  institutions,  located  in  or  near  the 
urban  communities  they  serve.  At  the  same 
lime.  It  takes  account  of  the  major  effort 
needed  to  redirect  the  nation's  penal  effort 
by  requiring  the  development  of  certain 
short  range  programs  which  will  make  pres- 
ent penltentlarlea  mor«  effective. 

rrrLE  i — coM.MUNrrY- based  correctional 

FACILITIES 

Title  I  outlines  the  basic  long  range  pro- 
gram which  will  result  In  a  new  penal  strat- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

egy.  It  consists  of  ieveral  amendments  to  the 
Law  EUiforcement  Assistance  Administration 
provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968; 

( 1 )  Require  that  after  two  years  from  pas- 
sage no  state  plan  for  LEAA  assistance  will 
be  approved  as  comprehensive  ta  necessary 
prerequisite  to  receiving  Federal  funds)  un- 
less It  allocates  at  least  W%  of  the  request- 
ed funds  to  the  improvement  of  correctional 
practices  and  programs.  (Part  E  of  the  LEAA 
Act  presently  requires  a  20 "^c  allocation.)  The 
actual  allocation  of  LEAA  funds  Is  also 
changed  accordingly.  In  terms  of  present 
Congressional  authorization  this  would  au- 
thorize $700  million  for  this  new  program  in 
Oscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

(2)  Require  that  any  such  correctional 
plan  contain  a  20  year  program  developed  In 
detail  by  ave  year  segments  for  the  gradual 
phasing  out  of  large  country  prisons  located 
a  substantial  distance  from  major  urban 
areas  whose  community  they  serve  (regard- 
less of  whether  they  be  claaslfled  as  low. 
medium,  or  high  security)  and  their  replace- 
ment with  small,  community-based  correc- 
tions facilities  designed  to  apply  modern  cor- 
rections theorv. 

TITLE    n REHABILITATION    AND    RELATED 

PROGRAMS 

Title  II  Is  the  first  of  several  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  immediate  Improvement 
while  the  states  develop  their  long  range 
programs.  It  authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
S400  million  over  the  next  four  years  to  de- 
velop and  fund  projects  providing  programs 
for  rehabilitation,  Job  placement,  on-the-job 
counseling  and  correctional  education  for 
criminal  offenders,  youth  offenders,  and  Ju- 
venile delinquents.  Heavy  emphasis  Is  placed 
on  the  rehabilitation  of  those  who  have 
committed  no  more  than  one  serious  offense 
on  the  theory  that  these  are  the  most  easily 
helped. 

To  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  title  a  state  must  appoint  a  planning 
and  administration  councU  which  would  de- 
velop a  plan  and  submit  it  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  The  plan 
would  be  required  to  allocate  at  least  40 
percent  of  all  Federal  funds  granted  to  local 
government  bodies  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  15  percent  of  all  Federal  funds  to 
private,  profit  making  Individuals,  businesses 
and  organizations.  This  would  result  in  the 
Involvement  of  many  segments  of  the  com- 
munity In  the  corrections  process. 

Grants  to  the  states  will  be  determined  by 
the  number  of  persons  detained  In  correc- 
tional Institutions  and  by  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  state.  However,  In  no  case  will 
such  grants  amount  to  more  than  75  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  such  programs  In  any 
given  year.  The  title  also  provides  means 
for  the  Secretary  to  determine  that  funds  are 
actually  expended  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  and  for  a  method  of 
Judicial  review  should  a  state  not  be  satis- 
fled  with  the  Secretary's  ruling. 

TITLE     tn EDUCATION    AND   TRAIMINO   PROGRAMS 

This  title  Is  Intended  to  provide  special 
funding  for  the  development  of  specialized 
school  curricula,  for  the  training  of  educa- 
tional personnel  and,  for  research  and  dem- 
onstration projects.  These  programs  and 
projects  would  be  especially  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  persons  detained  In  state  and  local 
cx>rrectional  Institutions  with  the  Intention 
of  Improving  their  vocational  and  academic 
education  so  as  to  enhance  the  possibility 
of  rehabilitation  of  such  persons. 

Section  301  of  title  III  would  amend  sec- 
tion 511  (b I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  Presently  the  authorized  funding  is  $80 
million  per  year,  but  In  unrestricted  form. 
Under  the  proposed  amendment  the  au- 
thorized funding  would  be  Increased  to  $100 
million  for  each  of  the  next  five  years.  Addi- 
tionally the  amended  bill  would  require  that 
$110    million    be    spent    on    projects    under 
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Section  U03(a)  (6)  of  title  20  of  the  Unlt«4 
States  Code  which  authorizes  the  develo|>> 
ment  of  special  educational  programs  for 
criminal  offenders. 

Section  302  of  title  III  would  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  grants 
to  state  and  local  governments,  educational 
agencies,  public  and  nonprofit  private  In- 
stltutlons  of  higher  learning,  and  other  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  private  education  or  re- 
search  agencies.  Such  grants  would  fund  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  to  the 
academic  and  vocational  education  of  anti- 
social, aggressive,  or  delinquent  persons  In- 
cluding Juvenile  delinquents,  youth  offend- 
ers, and  adult  criminal  offenders. 

To  advise  on  the  creation  of  general  policy 
with  regard  to  the  education  of  persons 
covered  by  this  title,  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized  to  appoint  special  technical  ad- 
visory committees.  Members  of  such  com- 
mittees who  are  not  already  full  time  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  are  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  as  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  but  not  in  excess  of  $75  a  day,  $13 
million  Is  authorized  to  be  spent  on  this 
title  over  the  next  three  fiscal  years. 

TITLE  IV SPECIAL    PROBATION    PROGRAMS 

Title  IV  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  $40 
mUlion  during  each  of  the  next  five  flscsl 
years  for  the  creation  of  sp)ecial  probation 
sufjervlslon  programs.  These  programs  will  be 
designed  to  accommodate  Juvenile  delin- 
quents and  young  offenders  under  25  who 
have  not  yet  become  repeated  offenders  and 
who  have  not  been  found  guUty  of  capltsl 
crimes.  Such  programs  must  be  structured  so 
as  to  reduce  the  need  for  the  commitment  of 
such  offenders  to  state  correctional  Institu- 
tions. 

Any  state  desiring  assistance  must  sub- 
mit a  state  plan  to  the  Law  Enforcement 
.Assistance  Administration.  The  plan  must 
establish  suitable  controls  to  Insure  that  the 
appropriate  state  agency  exercises  proper 
super;-lsion,  qualified  probations  personnel 
are  employed,  and  Incentives  for  local  par- 
ticipation in  programs  designed  to  reduce 
the  need  for  commitment  to  correctional  in- 
stitutions are  provided. 

Funds  will  be  provided  for  the  states  on 
the  basis  of  a  formula  which  takes  Into  ac- 
count the  number  of  persons  under  the  age 
of  25  within  the  states  and  the  number  of 
youthful  offenders  who  have  not  been  com- 
mitted to  state  correctional  Institutions. 
Provision  Is  also  made  to  Insure  that  the 
federal  share  of  such  programs  will  not  ex- 
ceed 75 '>  and  that  the  funds  provided  under 
this  program  will  not  be  in  lieu  of  funds 
coming  from  other  sources  and  already  being 
spent  on  such  programs.  Additionally,  each 
state  involved  shall  develop  programs  to 
monitor  the  effectiveness  of  the  special 
probations  programs  developed.  Provision 
will  be  made  for  the  collection  and  utilization 
of  such  Information  by  the  Federal  Correc- 
tions Institute. 

TITU;  V FEDERAL  CORRECTIONS  INSTITUTE 

Title  V  amends  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
chapter  creating  a  Federal  Corrections  In- 
stitute. The  Institute  would  serve  severnl 
functions  related  to  the  short  range  improve- 
ment of  present  corrections  systems  and  the 
long  range  development  of  a  new  correctloM 
system  as  foreseen  In  title  I.  It  would  collect 
and  disseminate  useful  data  relating  to  ef- 
forts to  Improve  the  present  corrections  sys- 
tem and  develop  a  new,  conimunlty  bawd 
system  as  provided  In  title  I.  It  would  also 
provide  training  for  Federal,  State  and  local 
personnel  Involved  In  the  Judicial  system  and 
corrections  field  so  as  to  facilitate  the  accept- 
ance and  development  of  a  new  corrections 
systems. 

The  Institute's  overall  policy  and  oper«- 
tlons  would  be  under  the  supervision  of  an 
Advisory    Commission    including    personnel 
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from  the  Judicial,  probations  and  corrections 
fields  and  including  private,  concerned  citi- 
zens and  persons  who  have  actually  served 
•a  prisons  Also  included  on  the  Advisory 
commission  wlU  be  the  Director  of  the  In- 
stltute  the  Attorney  General  (or  his  des- 
ignee) and  the  Director  of  the  National 
institute  of  Mental  Health  (or  his  designee). 
The  Director  of  the  Institute  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Advisory  Commission  shall 
acquire  propertv  and  shall  make  the  neces- 
jirv  arrangements  for  the  Institute's  con- 
struction and  equipment.  The  advisory  Com- 
mission shall  supervise  the  design  of  a  iraln- 
ing  curriculum  for  enrollees  from  the  Judi- 
cial and  corrections  fields  Candidates  for 
admission  to  the  Institute  shall  be  selected 
by  the  State  planning  agencies  created  un- 
der LEAA.  subject  to  final  selection  by  the 
Director  of  the  Institute.  While  studying 
»ith  the  Institute  each  enrollee  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses  and  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance in  the  same  manner  as  prescribed  for 
persons  mtermittently  employed  In  govern- 
ment service  under  section  5703(b)  of  title 
5  United  States  Code.  Such  funds  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  are  authorized. 


IN    SUPPORT     OF     THE     JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION  ACT 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1972 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  par- 
amount concern  to  every  citizen  today  is 
the  spiraling  crime  rate  in  our  country. 
The  most  distressing  aspect  of  this  prob- 
lem is  the  involvement  of  America's 
youth.  In  the  last  decade,  violent  crime 
by  persons  under  18  jumped  167  percent. 
Over  the  same  period,  property  crimes 
such  as  burglarj',  larceny,  and  auto  thefts 
by  youths  under  18  increased  by  89  per- 
cent. Although  young  people  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  17  comprise  only  16  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  population,  they  ac- 
count for  nearly  50  percent  of  all  arrests. 
In  short,  juveniles  are  responsible  for  a 
substantial  and  disproportionate  share  of 
our  country's  crime  problem. 

Clearly,  we  cannot  hope  to  reduce  the 
overall  rate  of  crime  in  this  country  with- 
out first  reducing  juvenile  delinquency 
and  youth  crime.  Yet,  as  O'ur  ever-increas- 
lag  crime  rates  indicate,  we  have  made 
verj-  little  headway  in  accomplishing  this 
goal.  By  and  large,  our  preventive  and 
i-ehabilitative  efforts  have  met  with  fail- 
ure. We  have  failed  to  divert  potentially 
delinquent  youths  from  commencing  a 
i'.fe  of  crime.  As  the  latest  FBI  statistics 
reveal,  recidivism  rates  are  higher  for 
youths  under  20  than  for  any  other  age 
group.  Seventy-four  percent  of  juvenile 
offenders  who  have  once  been  institution- 
alized wind  up  back  in  youth  or  adult 
correctional  facilities. 

In  the  wake  of  our  failure  to  control 
America's  critical  youth  crime  problem, 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  congres- 
sional deliberation  as  to  how  juvenile  de- 
linquency can  be  combatted  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  For  my  part.  I  drafted  a  bill  to 
create  an  Institute  for  the  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice.  Congreasmen 
Peti  Biester,  Abner  Mikva.  and  over  100 
other  House  Members  joined  me  in  spon- 
soring the  legislation.  The  institute  will 
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have  SIS  its  prime  functions :  One,  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  information  on 
youth  crime;  two,  research  and  analysis 
of  model  laws  in  this  area;  and  three, 
training  of  perscais  involved  with  young 
people  who  have  run  afoul  of  the  law. 
The  bill,  which  overwhelmingly  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  April  18, 
is  now  pending  before  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  Twenty-four  Senators 
have  sponsored  companion  legislation 
and  I  am  hopeful  affirmative  action  soon 
will  be  forthcoming. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  that  we  have  be- 
fore us  a  bill  that  will  place  primarj- 
emphasis  on  the  prevention  of  delin- 
quency at  the  local  level.  H.R.  15365,  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act. 
will  replace  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968. 
which  expired  June  30  of  this  year. 

Briefly  stated,  the  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation is  to  assist  States  and  local  com- 
munities, including  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary' schools,  in  providing  community- 
based  preventive  services  to  youths  who 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent. 

Over  5  years  ago  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  pointed  out; 

Once  a  Juvenile  is  apprehended  by  the 
police  and  referred  to  the  Juvenile  Court, 
the  community  has  already  failed;  subse- 
quent rehabilitation  servicee.  no  matter  how 
skilled,  have  far  less  potential  for  success 
than  if  they  had  been  applied  before  the 
youth's  overt  defiance  of  the  law. 

Therefore,  as  its  prime  emphasis,  the 
bill  stresses  preventive  youth  services, 
including  diagnostic  treatment,  counsel- 
ing, education,  vocational  trsuning,  job 
placement,  health  services,  and  cultural 
and  recreational  activities.  These  are  all 
located  inside  the  community  and  outside 
the  traditional  juvenile  justice  system. 

H.R.  15365  emphasizes  the  school  as  a 
primary  preventive  agent.  Of  all  the  pub- 
lic institutions,  the  school  plays  the  most 
important  role  in  a  child's  life — in  shap- 
ing his  attitudes  and  developing  his  po- 
tential to  become  a  contributing,  worth- 
while member  of  society.  The  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  will  provide 
funds  to  schools  in  order  to  develop  a 
wide  range  of  delinquency  prevention 
programs,  such  as  remedial  education, 
tutoring,  and  alternative  educational 
programs  for  youths  conducted  outside 
the  traditional  school  system. 

A  second — and  very  important — fea- 
ture of  this  legislation  is  its  strong  em- 
phEisis  on  coordination.  For  too  long  de- 
linquency prevention  has  been  marked 
by  fragmentation  of  effort  and  a  lack  of 
coordination.  This  failure  has  contrib- 
uted to  our  inability  to  make  any  meas- 
urable progress  in  solnng  our  juvenile 
delinquency  problem.  H.R.  15365  pro- 
vides that  each  applicant  agency  must 
coordinate  its  operations  on  a  continuing 
basis  with  the  operations  of  other  agen- 
cies furnishing  welfare,  education, 
health,  recreation,  job  training,  or  job 
placement  services  in  the  community  for 
youths.  In  particular,  each  applicant 
must  consult  the  schools  in  its  area  to 
make  sure  the  proposed  programs  are 
coordinated  with  on-going  educational 
efforts. 

A  third  key  ingredient  of  the  Juvenile 
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Delinquency  Prevention  Act  is  the  pro- 
vision of  funds  for  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel employed  or  preparing  for  em- 
ployment in  fields  related  to  the  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  potentially  de- 
linquent youth.  In  addition,  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  counseling  or  uistructico 
of  parents  so  that  they  can  more  effec- 
tively deal  with  troubled  youths.  To 
achieve  success  with  our  antldelinquency 
efforts,  we  must  have  competent  and 
dedicated  individuals — parents,  teachers, 
and  other  professionals — who  are  willing 
to  devote  their  time  and  energies  toward 
helping  yoimg  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  failed  too  long 
to  respond  in  any  meaningful  way  to  the 
crisis  of  delinquency.  The  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  will  arm  us 
with  some  of  the  vital  tools  to  enable  us 
to  reduce  delinquency,  and  thus  the  over- 
all crime  rate.  We  must  act  immediately 
to  conserve  America's  most  important 
natural  resource;  Her  youth. 


ASSONET  PROJECT  AIDS 
RETARDED 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MA8SACHT7SrTT8 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday,  July  17.  1972 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  hope  has  been  incorporated  in 
Assonet.  Mass.,  in  my  10th  Congressional 
District. 

It  is  called  Vanward,  Inc.,  and  It  has 
been  formed  by  a  group  of  people  inter- 
ested in  easing  the  path  of  retarded  chil- 
dren from  the  Crystal  Springs  Nursery 
in  Assonet  to  life  in  foster  homes  and  to 
jobs. 

The  group  Includes  Frederick  Pansera, 
Jr..  Lawrence  Murphy,  Hilda  Hoxie,  Ilene 
Fairhurst,  Betsy  Eldridge,  and  Nancy 
Shutt.  They  have  help  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dana  Brayton  and  Richard  Eldridge.  All 
are  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  re- 
tarded children  require  more  than  the 
programs  at  the  nursery, 

Their  plsm  is  to  fill  the  gap  between 
the  time  a  child  is  ready  to  be  taught 
work  habits  and  the  time  he  is  old  enough 
to  go  into  vocational  training,  a  sheltered 
workshop  or  the  community  Itself. 

I  salute  these  people  for  the  work  they 
are  doing  and  I  pay  them  tribute  for  their 
unselfish  interest  and  concern. 

For  the  full  story  of  Vanward,  Inc.,  I 
submit  an  article  in  the  Taunton  Daily 
Gazette  of  June  17,  1972: 

Assonet  Project  Aina  Retau>xs 
(By  Sandy  Buttermore) 

Preetown. — Vanward,  Inc.,  held  its  "grajid 
opening'  'today  on  Narrows  Rd.  in  Assoxvet. 

This  Isn't  your  usual  type  of  btulnees  be- 
cause the  purpose  of  Vanward  la  to  offer 
further  training  to  the  retarded  children  no^ 
living  at  Crystal  Springs  Nursery  in  Aasonet 

A  imlque  program  has  been  developed  by  a 
group  of  employees  from  Crystal  Springs  as 
a  step  beyond  the  rehabilitative  programs 
provided  at  that  facility.  "Work  habits  train- 
ing. Intermediary  cooamunlty  residences  and 
training  for  foster  parents  In  the  care  of  the 
retarded,  are  the  alms  of  Vanward. 

Frederick  Pansera  Jr..  president  of  Van- 
ward,  explained  that  the  project  came  Into 
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being  b«cau8e  of  the  need  to  flU  the  gap  be- 
tween the  »ge  when  a  child  la  ready  to  be 
taught  work  habits  and  the  age  when  he  U 
allowed  to  ent«r  either  a  vocational  training 
proKram  or  to  be  emploved  in  existing 
sheltered  workshops  or  the  community. 

The  program  will  also  prepare  a  child  for 
futvire  life  in  the  community  through  foster 
home  placement 

■The  Vanward  program  would  not  have 
been  possible.  ■  Pansera  said,  •without  the 
cooperation  ol  Mr  and  Mrs.  Daua  Braytou. 
aamuustrator  and  director  of  Cnstal  Springs. 
which  Is  a  uationally-kuown  multl-dlscl- 
pllned  residential  center  for  some  100  men- 
tallv  retarded  children  " 

Vanward  s  board  of  directors  are  Pansera 
president  Lawrence  Murphv.  treasurer  and 
clerk:  Hilda  Hoxle.  assistant  -reasurer;  and 
Ilene  Pairhurst.  Be'sy  Eldndge,  and  Nancy 
Shutt-  nave  planned  a  sophisticated  arts  and 
craltj  program  '^o  simulate  work  routines 
commonly  found  m  employment 

A  barn,  which  the  group  leases,  has  been 
remodeled  to  provide  a  workshop  for  the 
children  and  a  gift  shop  has  been  .set  up  In  a 
separate  area  of  the  building.  The  sale  of 
commercial  merchandise  In  the  gift  shop  will 
supplement  the  operating  budget  of  Van- 
ward. 

It  has  been  hoped  that  the  articles  made  by 
the  chUdren  could  be  displayed  in  the  gift 
shop  for  sale  by  donation,  but  a  decision  to 
allow  this  must  be  made  by  the  state  labor 
bowd. 

If  the  board  rules  that  the  articles  cannot 
be  sold.  Pansera  said.  It  wUl  not  affect  the 
program  oecau.se  the  training  provided  by  the 
craft  projects  is  vital  to  the  growth  of  the 
children. 

Intermediary  community  residences  have 
jeea  planned  :o  help  the  chUdren  make  an 
adjustment  from  an  institutional  environ- 
ment to  future  foster  homes.  It  is  hoped  that 
eveutuaUy  many  children  will  be  able  to 
move  on  to  the  community  in  foster  homes. 
A  farmhouse,  adjacent  to  the  workshop 
and  a  gift  shop.  Is  being  enlarged  to  provide 
adequate  space  for  eight  children  and  will 
become  the  tUst  community  residence,  hope- 
fullv  m  September 

Larry  Murphy,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  academic  co-ordinator  at  Crys- 
tal Springs,  and  his  wife,  Betty,  an  LPN,  are 
to  be  the  foster  parents  for  this  flr.st  ■family." 
The  first  Vanward  residence  ;s  -o  be  called 
Eldridge  House,  m  honor  of  Richard  Eldrldge 
oi  River  Bend.  Taunton.  A  long  tune  fnend 
of  the  retarded  child.  Eldridge  has  been  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  designing  and  con- 
struction of  many  projects  at  both  Crystal 
Springs  and  Vati-*ard. 

Training  for  foster  parents  Is  also  an  aim 
of  Vanward.  so  that  as  the  children  are  ready 
to  leave  the  intermediary  home  and  enter  a 
foster  home  in  the  community,  parents 
trained  in  the  care  of  the  retarded  ■aUI  be 
available  The  Vanward  stafl  will  provide  help 
with  the  particular  problems  of  each  child 
and  win  be  available  for  guidance  in  the 
event  of  fu'ure  problems. 

Vanward  has  a:i  Impressive  list  if  members 
on  his  advisory  board,  with  Dr.  Alan  Crocker, 
director  of  the  Developmental  Evaluation 
Clinic  at  Children  s  Hospital  Medical  Center 
in  Boston,  serving  as  chairman.  Dr.  Crocker's 
entire  statf  serves  on  the  board,  along  with 
other  notables  such  as  Dr  Qunnar  Dubward, 
dean  of  the  Florence  Hellar  Institute  of  So- 
cial Science  at  Brandels  University,  who  is 
an  authority  on  mental  retardation 

Pansera  sums  up  the  hopes  for  Vanward 
Oy  saying.  We  envision  this  pilot  project  to 
be  a,  beacon  m  salvaging  many  exceptional 
students  from  otherwise  unfulflUed,  barren 
Uvee." 

A  visitor  to  Vanward's  bright,  new  work- 
shop would  feel  that  these  hopes  will  be 
realized  as  he  watches  the  chUdren  work  to 
master  new  skills.  A  smile,  usually  accom- 
panied by  a  delighted  cry  of  "I  did  it:'  shows 
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the  progress  made  with  each  new  accom- 
plishment in  their  lives. 

Since  Vanward  is  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion, it  vrtll  be  funded  mainly  through  vol- 
untary contributions,  and  Mrs.  Hilda  Hoxle. 
program  director,  has  accepted  the  task  ot 
fund-raising  chairman.  It  Is  her  hope  that 
area  churches  and  charitable  organizations 
will  sponsor  a  supper  or  slmUar  money  rais- 
ing event   to  aid   the  Vanward  treasury. 

Volunteers  prepared  game  booths,  refresh- 
ments. grat)6,  pony  rides  and  a  flea  market, 
all  a  part  of  the  grand  opening  celebration 
which  win  end  at  6  p.m.  at  the  Vanward 
site. 
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role    m    Alaskan    life    and    for    theti   good 
citizenship. 

Therefore,  as  Governor  of  Alaska.  I.  'WU. 
Ham  A.  Egan.  proclaim  the  week  f  f  June  27- 
30.  1972.  to  be  Alaskan  Command  Silver  Anni- 
versary Week  m  Alaska  and  urge  all  Alaakanj 
to  give  deserving  thanks  and  recognition  to 
the  .'Maskan  Command  for  their  outstanding 
quarter  century  of  service  to  our  Nation  and 
our  State,  and  to  extend  commendation  for 
a  Job  well  done  to  protect  the  interest*  of 
all  Americans. 

Dated  this  22nd  of  June.  1972. 

William  A.  E.\can. 

Governor. 


ALASKAN    COMMAND    SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY 


SOVIETS  SHOW  RESPECT  FOR  SALT 
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HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    AI.ASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1972 
Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
is  the  25th  anruversary  of  the  Alaskan 
Command,  a  group  dedicated  to  protec- 
tion of  the  North  American  Continent. 
In  recognition  of  this  milestone,  I  am 
including  the  proclamation  issued  by 
Gov.  William  Egan  in  appreciation  of  the 
superb  job  done  by  the  Alaskan  Com- 
mand: 

Proclamation 

ALASKAN    COMMAND    SILVER    ANNIVERSARY 

The  year  of  1972  is  the  25th  Anniversary 
of  the  Alaskan  Command.  A  quarter  of  a 
oentury  ago.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  estab- 
lished the  Alaskan  Command  to  maintain 
constant  vigil  over  the  land,  sea,  and  air 
approaches  to  the  strategic  Arctic  region  of 
the  North  American  continent.  This  difficult 
yet  paramount  mission  has  the  devotion  and 
dedication  of  the  component  commands  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  patrolling  and 
monitoring  the  strategic  Arctic  regions  to 
insure  the  North  American  continent  against 
potential  aggressors. 

The  State  of  Alaska  is  highly  proud  of  the 
.Alaskan  Command  and  of  its  many  achieve- 
ments m  behalf  of  all  Americans  over  the 
past  25  vears.  In  the  Interest  of  Alaskans 
themselves.  It  Is  difficult  to  adequately  ex- 
press gratitude  for  the  tremendous  support 
all  members  of  the  Command,  and  their 
families  too.  have  rendered  to  the  civilian 
sector  of  Alaska's  population. 

On  numerous  occasions  of  natural  disaster, 
such  as  the  1964  earthqtiake  and  seismic  sea 
waves,  the  1967  Fairbanks  flood,  and  river 
floods  In  far-flung  village  areas,  the  com- 
manders, officers,  enlisted  personnel,  and 
military  families  at  all  stations  have  come 
through  with  effective.  Edl-out  efforts,  allow- 
ing Alaskans  to  enjoy  a  close  relationship  and 
warm  admiration  of  the  fine  people  who  wear 
our  military  uniforms. 

Countless  unsung  and  heroic  search-and- 
rescue  activities  are  accomplished  each  year 
In  behalf  of  civilians  throughout  Alaska, 
oftentimes  pertormed  at  great  personal  risk 
by  members  of  the  Alaskan  Command,  Many 
Alaskans  are  alive  and  In  good  health  today 
only  because  of  selfless  humanitarian  efforts 
of  past  and  present  personnel  of  the  Alaskan 
Command.  Our  fellow  citizens  In  uniform 
here  in  Alaska  have  performed  these  fre- 
quently hazardous  search-and-rescue  mis- 
sions In  foul  and  dangerous  weather.  Such 
sacrifices  have  been  performed  as  a  matter 
of  routine  duty  by  the  highly  capable  per- 
sonnel of  ALASCOM. 

Members  of  the  Alaskan  Command  and 
their  families  have  also  made  a  great  con- 
tribution in  the  arena  of  community  civic 
endeavor.    We    are    grateful    for    their    vital 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
results  of  the  President's  Wstoric  trip  to 
the  Soviet  Union  deserve  great  praise.  I 
have  on  many  occasions  expressed  my 
belief  that  the  SALT  agreements  mark 
a  critical  breakthrough  in  this  country's 
foreign  relations.  A  major  step  was  taken 
at  the  summit  meeting  in  Moscow  and 
it  would  be  a  ven*  sad  thing  indeed  if 
something  were  in  any  way  to  retard  the 
progress  made  at  the  talks.  It  is  my  feel- 
mg  that  appropriating  the  $110  million 
requested  by  SecretaiT  of  Defense  Laird 
to  build  up  strategic  arms  not  limited 
by  the  agreement  would  have  just  that 
injurious  effect. 

I  therefore  on  June  27  proposed  to 
amend  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization in  order  to  delete  those  funds. 
Despite  the  amendment's  defeat,  I  still 
feel  very  strongly  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  for  America  to  follow  Secretary 
Laird's  plan,  thereby  showing  an  onlook- 
ing  world  that  we  have  no  faith  in  the 
agreements  reached  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  must  demonstrate  our  tnat 
and  confidence  in  the  arms  limitation 
accords,  as  they  have  done  by  suspoid- 
ing  tests  of  the  SS-9. 

I  include  in  the  Record  an  article  by 
George  C.  Wilson  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  July  6,  1972  dealing 
with  the  Soviets'  lialting  of  the  tests.  I 
hope,  by  inserting  the  article,  to  keep 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress aware  of  the  good  faith  demon- 
strated by  the  Soviet  Union  and  would 
also  hope  that  they  can  exercise  that 
same  good  faith  by  deleting  the  addition- 
al $110  million  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

Soviirrs  Halt  Big-Missile  Tests.  Apparentlv 
Because  of  SALT 
(By  George  C.  Wilson) 
The  Soviet  Union.  In  an  apparent  attempt 
to  display  restraint  to  the  United  States,  has 
suspended   space   maneuvers   with   Its  fear- 
some SS-9  Scarp  rocket. 

Washington  specialists  link  the  suspen- 
sion With  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talis 
(SALT) .  Some  of  the  SS-9  exercises  In  space 
last  year  and  earlier  appeared  to  be  tests  of 
a  system  for  blinding  American  observaUoa 
satellites  that  look  down  on  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Under  the  SALT  agreement  recently  nego- 
tiated, neither  side  Is  to  Interfere  wltb 
methods   of   verifying  how   much   weaponry 


,he  other  is  deploying.  Spy  satellites  1  ke  the 
.^wl«tn  Samoe  (SatelUte  and  mlMlle  ob- 
i^Tvation  svstems) ,  are  such  a  method. 

Also  luTder  an  earlier  agreement  made 
through  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
Ivltes  and  the  Soviet  Union  announce  the 
^n^l  characteristics  of  the  vehicles  they 
^oot  up  into  -space.  Both  sides  also  watch 
•h^space  traffic  with  radars  on  the  ground. 

The  luiernatlonal  ^pace  log  shows  that  the 
smiet  Union  has  desisted  from  SS-9  maneu- 
vers in  space  so  far  ihifi  year.  In  contrast  to 
(earlier  years. 

Last  vear  for  example,  the  SS-9  went  into 
.nace  maneuvers  on  sU  different  occasions, 
flu-ee  of  those  shots  appeared  to  be  tests  o^ 
a  system  to  inspect  and.  on  command,  de- 
stroy  foreign    observation   satellites. 

Specifically,  on  Feb.  25.  April  4  and  Dec.  3 
soviet  rocket  troops  sent  3S-9a  whooehlng 
aut  of  the  space  port  at  Tyiuatam  on  satel- 
lite inspection  drills.  The  launches  were 
logged  as  Cosmos  397,  404  and  462.  The 
Soviets  did  not  detail  the  missions  but  West- 
ern space  specialists  interpreted  them  as 
satellite  intercepts. 

The  SS-9  wa*  flown  a  fourth  time  In  1971 
in  what  appeared  to  be  another  test  of  Its 
space  bomb  system—the  so-called  FOBS,  for 
:ractlonal   orbital   bombardment   system. 

Some  Western  space  experts  believe  that 
launch  was  merely  a  drill  for  Red  rocket 
troops,  not  a  further  refinement  of  FOBS. 
The  SS-9  was  launched  Aug.  8  and  labeled 
Cosmos  433  by  the  Soviets. 

The  FOBS  would  fly  out  low  from  the 
Soviet  UiUon  launch  pad  and  go  neaxly 
around  the  world  to  hit  the  United  States 
from  the  south,  eluding  the  radars  guarding 
our  northern  approaches. 

Since  the  United  States  has  not  flight- 
tested  any  space  systems  comparable  to  the 
Soviets'  satellite  Intercept  or  FOBS  vehicles, 
the  Russians  might  have  reasoned  it  would 
have  been  impolitlos  of  them  to  stage  ma- 
neuvers this  year  when  the  SALT  agreement 
appeared  in  reach. 

While  Pentagon  civilians.  Including  form- 
er Air  Force  Secretary  Harold  Brown  have 
argued  that  the  FOBS  space  bomb  technique 
does  not  make  enough  sense  technlcaUy  for 
tie  United  States  to  pursue,  there  is  still 
considerable  uneafilness  In  the  Air  Force 
about  the  lack  of  a  system  for  Inspecting 
satellites. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks,  several  U.S. 
aerospace  firms  at  the  Air  Force's  request  pre- 
pared new  proposals  for  satellite  inspection 
vehicles  which  could  maneuver  close  enough 
to  another  nation's  observation  sateUlte  to 
knock  it  out  of  commission  with  a  non-nu- 
clear explosive. 

If  the  SALT  treaty  holds,  no  such  systems 
would  be  deployed  by  either  side.  Article 
Xn  states  that  "each  party  undertakes  not 
to  Interfere  with  the  nations  technical  means 
of  verification  of  the  other  party. 

However,  research  and  development — In- 
cluding flight  teste — seem  to  be  allowed  by 
Lhe  treaty  as  long  as  the  vehicle  does  not 
have  the  ability  to  knock  down  missiles 
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for  this  reason  I  am  entering  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Resolution  No.  216 — 1972 

(By  Miscellaneous  Affairs  Committee: 
Councilman  Coppola,  Chairman.  Councllmen 
Cola  and  lannacone  and  Councilman 
O'Rourke) 

Whereas.  HJl.  900  and  S.R.  217.  also  known 
as  the  'Atlantic  Union"  Resolutions,  are  pres- 
ently before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and 

Whereas,  the  Intent  and  Implementation  of 
said  Resolutions  will  adversely  effect  the 
present  status  of  citizenship  In  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  New  York,  and 

Whereas,  there  has  never  been  a  referen- 
dum m  the  State  of  New  York  to  determine 
whether  there  is  any  real  support  of  these 
Resolutions,  and 

Whereas,  our  elected  representatives  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Congressman 
Mario  Blaggl  and  Congressman  Peter  Peyser 
have  both  effectively  voiced  their  opposition 
to  these  Resolutions,  now,  therefore. 

Be  It*  resolved,  that  this  Council,  repre- 
senting the  people  of  the  Clt>  of  Yonkers. 
does  now  declare  Itself  in  opposition  to  HH. 
aOO  and  SU.  217,  and  be  It 

Further  resolved,  that  this  Council  sup- 
ports Congressman  Mario  Blaggl  and  Con- 
gressman Peter  Peyser  In  their  opposition 
to  these  Resolutions  and  commends  them  for 
their  stand. 


OPPOSITION  TO  ATLANTIC  UNION 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'TES 

Monday,  July  17,  1972 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  that  the  Yonkers  City 
Council  recently  passed  a  resolution 
joining  Congressman  Biaggi  and  myself 
'In  our  opposition  to  the  Atlantic  Union. 
I  think  that  this  resolution  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Members  of  the  House  and 


PROBLEMS  OF  SMALL  TOWN 
MAYORS 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

UF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1972 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently one  of  the  most  conscientious 
mayors  In  my  district,  the  Honorable  Ed 
Ogletree  of  Union,  had  an  opportunity 
to  speak  before  a  rural  gathering  which 
included  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture^ 
William  Erwin.  He  pointed  out  the  many! 
problems  which  face  a  city  administra- 
tion in  a  rural  community.  I  think  one  of! 
the  most  important  points  he  made  was 
the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  proliferation 
of  Federal  programs  tha.t  it  is  difficult  to 
.determine  how  to  applj'  for  Federal  as- 
sistance programs.  I  join  with  Mayor 
Ogletree  in  calling  for  a  consolidation  of 
Federal  assistance  and  commend  his  re- 
marks to  my  colleagues : 

Remarks  or  thi  Honorable  Ed  OGLrrRM 

I  am  Ed  Ogletree.  Mayor.  Union,  Mississippi 
(Population — 1.866) . 

I  have  been  assigned  the  impossible  task 
of  speaking  for  five  minutes  on  "Problems  In 
Rural  Towns",  but  well  give  it  a  try. 

Our  most  pressing  problem  Is  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  our  young  people.  We  educate 
them,  and  then  they  have  to  leave  our  town, 
and  frequently  our  area  and  State,  to  find 
employment  In  urban  areas.  We  have  two  In- 
dustries In  our  town — one  textUe  and  one 
woodworking.  We're  very  thankful  for  them: 
however,  they  pay  near  the  minimum  wage 
scale,  and  It  Is  Impossible  for  a  young  couple 
to  buy  a  house  and  raise  a  family  with  this 
sort  of  Income.  Our  per  capita  Income  is 
around  $1,700  per  year  which  la  leas  then 
half  the  national  average. 

Our  next  most  pressing  problem  i.s  ade- 
quate housing.  In  the  poverty  areas.  92%  of 
our  housing  Is  claaslfied  as  dilapidated.  In 
nonpoverty  areas,  22%  Is  dUapldated.  We 
have  at  present  practically  a  zero  aTailablUty 
of  rental  housing. 
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Our  next  major  problem  is  inadequate  rec- 
reation facilities  for  all  age  groups  We  have  a 
lighted  Little  League  baseball  field.  At  pres- 
ent, we  have  around  46  ycung  adults  play- 
ing Softball  two  nights  a  week  at  our  Little 
League  field.  Home  runs  are  quite  frequent. 
Our  theater  closed  a  year  ago.  and  there  is  no 
recreation   m  our   town   lor  our   chUdren. 

Our  next  problem  la  in  the  area  of  com- 
munity faculties.  We  need  a  new  library  as 
■mr  present  library  is  In  one  room  of  the  City 
Hall  and  does  not  adequately  serve  our  needs. 
We  need  recreational  parks  in  our  poverty 
areas  We  need  day  care  facilities  for  work- 
ing mothers'  children. 

Jobs  and  housing  would  enable  u.s  to  par- 
tially solve  many  of  our  problems  as  our  lax 
base  would  improve,  and  we  couid  use  the  In- 
creased revenue  to  better  our  community. 
It's  sort  of  like  the  old  question  of  which 
came  first — the  chicken  or  the  egg.  How  can 
we  attract  industry  iinless  we  fix  up  our  com- 
munity? How  can  we  Improve  otir  commu- 
nity unless  we  have  people  with  jotis  to  build 
our  revenue?  There  is  no  answer  except  aid 
from  outside  sources  such  as  our  State  and 
Federal  Oovernments  to  prime  the  pump  and 
get  us  started. 

I  vrtsh  that  I  had  thirty  minutes  to  tell 
you  why  I  had  rather  live  in  Union.  Newton 
County,  Mississippi  than  any  other  place  on 
earth.  We  have  clean  air  and  water,  it  s  sale 
for  our  wives  and  children  to  walk  our  streets 
after  dark,  and  people  care  about  you  when 
you're  sick  and  attend  funerals  and  offer 
their  sympathy  when  someone  dies. 

We  started  three  years  ago  to  try  to  im- 
prove otir  town  and  comunlty.  We  identified 
our  problems  with  a  701  Comprehensive  Plan 
financed  by  an  SO^c  HUD  grant.  We  paased 
a  $400XK)0  bond  issue  last  >  ear  which  wiU 
provide  sewer  service  to  every  use  of  town  and 
a  treatment  plant  which  will  keep  our 
streams  clean.  This  Is  being  done  with  an 
EPA  grant,  an  FHA  loan,  and  p>06sibly  an 
ECA  grant  ( If  we  can  get  a  commitment  from 
an  Industry  I.  We  are  entering  the  Neighbor- 
hood Development  Program  with  HUD. 


PORTUGAL  SETS  THE  RECORD 
STRAIGHT 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALirOKNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Monday.  July  17,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  vers'  appsu-ent  over  the  years 
that  the  United  Nations  often  serves  a* 
a  mouthpiece  of  the  international  Com- 
munist conspiracy.  U.N.  members  which 
voted  to  expel  Free  China  and  seat  the 
murderous  regime  ol  Mao  Tse-tung  have 
received  U.S.  aid  to  the  time  ol  $79  bil- 
lion. The  latest  insult  from  the  ignomi- 
nious body  that  is  draining  American 
tax  dollars  relates  to  the  small  and  val- 
iant nation  ol  Portugal.  It  was  Portugal 
suid  her  overseas  provinces  which  were 
accepted  lor  membership  in  the  U.N. 
Now  the  United  Nations  has  taken  it 
upon  itself  to  sanction,  without  the 
sovereign  consent  to  Portugal,  an  inspec- 
tion of  Portuguese  Guinea  by  a  U2>r. 
team  including  representatives  from 
EJcuador.  Sweden,  and  Tunisia. 

This  "team"  never  set  foot  in  Portu- 
guese territory.  Their  alleged  inspection 
took  place  while  they  were  escorted 
through  the  neighboring  and  hostile  na- 
tion ol  Guinea  by  representatives  ol  its 
Maoist  dictator.  Sekou  Toure.  who  on 
December  11.  1971,  was  a  recipient  ol 
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$4,700,000  from  the  seemingly  bottom- 
less money  bags  of  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment. 

Portugal  has  seen  fit  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  the  U.N.  •'inspection"  of  its 
Ouinean  province  in  two  articles,  one 
from  the  April  Issue  of  Portugal,  the 
other  by  Bruce  Loudon  in  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  of  May  2,  1972.  The  ar- 
iicles  follow; 

IFVom  the  London  Daily  Telegraph.  Mav  2. 

1973] 

U  N.  Mission   Withoi't  a   Precedent 

( By  Bruce  Loudon i 

By  their  own  admission,  they  wore 
.amouflage  uniforms  supplied  by  their  Com- 
munist-backed guerrilla  hosta.  For  seven  days 
and  seven  nights  they  say.  they  trainf)«d 
through  the  mosqulto-rldden  and  snake- 
mfested  areas  of  Portuguese  Guinea  under 
the  Arm  'control'  of  the  rebels — making 
contact"  with  the  local  people,  seeing  the 
programmes  of  reconstruction  being  pro- 
moted by  PAIGC — Party  for  the  Independ- 
ence of  Guinea  and  Cape  Verde — and  the 
educational    facilities    it    is    developing. 

This  was  a  United  Nations  team  of  "special 
investigators"  at  work.  Ir  the  caxnouOage 
knapsacks  provided  by  PAIGC.  team  members 
carried  insignia  of  the  world  body — pre- 
sumably in  case  they  should  come  across  any 
Portuguese  in  those  areas  of  "free"  Guinea. 

The  three  Investigators  were  diplomats 
from  Ecuador,  Sweden  and  Tunisia.  One,  the 
leader,  wsis  of  ambassadorial  rank  They 
represent  their  countries  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Special  Committee  on  Decolonisation. 
Their  specific  assignment  was  to  go  Into 
Portuguese  Guinea  under  the  aegis  of  the 
guerrillas  to  see  for  themselves  the  degree 
of  control"  which  PAIGC  says  it  has  over 
three-quarters  of  the  tiny  territory — «nd  to 
see  for  themselves  the  area  which,  they  re- 
port, win  soon  be  Africa  s  newest,  independ- 
ent State 

It  was  a  strange  mission,  without  precedent 
in  the  annals  of  the  United  Nations,  for  it 
was  the  result  of  a  one-sided  decision.  The 
Portuguese  were  not  consulted.  And  now 
comes  news  that  similar  investigating  teams 
will  be  sent  into  liberated"  parts  of  Angola 
^nd  Mozambique. 

Portugal  says  that  the  mission  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  charter  and 
Illegal."  After  all.  when  Portugal  was 
admitted  to  the  United  Nations,  the  constitu- 
tion formally  recognised  by  the  world  body 
'ncluded  metropolitan  Portugal  and  her  over- 
sells possessions.  By  sending  the  Investiga- 
tors to  "free"  Guinea  without  so  much  as  a 
r«ferenc«  to  Portugal,  the  United  Nations  was 
violating  the  recognised  sovereignty  of  a 
member-State. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  the  mission  went  ahead. 
And  It  IS  worth  considering  the  result,  for 
the  report  of  the  three  uninvited  diplomats 
will  doubtless  become  something  of  a  couse 
celebre  for  propagandists  anxlovis  to  prove 
the  Portuguese  are  on  their  knees  in  the 
tiniest  and  most  exposed  of  their  African 
territories.  Much  has  already  been  said  by 
PAIGC  about  what  it  "controls'  and  the 
initial  report  of  the  special  investigators 
backs  all  this — on  the  surface. 

However,  the  account  of  the  investiga- 
tors seven  days  and  seven  nights  in  "free" 
Portuguese  Guinea  is  vague  There  may  be 
more  later  But  one  glaring  omission  right 
at  the  start  is  that  the  Investigators  fail  to 
say  that  where  they  went  after  tiiey  crossed 
the  fronuer  clandeetineiy "  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Republic  of  Guinea. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  investigators  do 
not  want  to  iiame  villages  they  visited  in  "li- 
berated '  areas  for  fear  of  Portuguese  bomb- 
ing reprisals.  However,  fear  of  reprisals  has 
never  shown  itself  m  the  PAIGC  before. 

The  very  vagueness  of  the  Initial  account 
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■"»f  the  Investigators'  adventures  lead  to  other 
doubts.  They  speak  of  going  everywhere  sec- 
retly and  on  foot — a  "secrecy"  which  Is  sur- 
prising in  view  of  the  "control"  they  say  is 
exercised  by  their  rebel  hosts.  And  always  on 
foot??  If  PAIGC  "controls"  three  quarters  of 
Portuguese  Guinea,  surely  it  could  have  pro- 
duced a  bicycle  or  a  horse,  or  something,  to 
carry  their  VIP  guests?  "What  about  details 
of  the  educational  and  reconstruction  work 
they  saw"' 

Perhaps  there  is  a  clue  to  all  this  In  the 
seven -day  beards  the  Investigators  say  they 
had  when  they  re-emerged  In  the  safety  of 
Sekou  Toure's  Guinea.  It  Is  surely  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  if  such  strides  were  being 
made  m  "free"  Portuguese  Guinea  that 
P.\IGC  would  have  been  able  to  provide  the 
simple  facilities  needed  for  the  diplomats  to 
wash  and  shave. 

There  must,  therefore,  be  grave  suspicion 
about  the  accuracy  of  the  conclusions  reached 
by  the  three,  although  they  will  doubtless  be 
accepted  by  the  United  Nations.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  there  has  been  malfeasance  on 
the  part  of  the  three  hardworking  diplomats, 
for  the  oldest  of  Africa  hands  know  only  too 
well  how  dlfflciUt  it  is  to  define  frontiers.  As 
the  Lisbon  Dlarlo  de  Notlcias  has  pointed 
out,  "straw  huts  look  the  same  on  either  side 
of  the  frontier." 

The  Portuguese  Government  has  said  it 
believes  the  three  sp>ent  most  of  their  seven 
days  and  seven  nights  "heroically"  foot-slog- 
ging around  the  frontier  areas  within  the 
neighbouring  Republic  of  Guinea — blissfully 
believing  they  had  been  taken  by  the  PAIGC 
into  "free"  Portuguese  Guinea.  Certainly, 
there  was  no  sign  of  them  having  crossed  the 
frontier,  although  much  of  Portugal's  .30.000- 
man  army  in  Guinea  was  deployed  in  the 
area  during  the  reported  visit,  the  Portu- 
guese iiir  force  flew  constant  reconnaissances 
over  the  area,  and  Oen.  Antonio  Splnola,  Qov- 
ernor  and  Commander-in-Chief,  himself  bi- 
vouacked in  the  frontier  area  to  take  imme- 
diate decisions  In  the  event  of  the  three 
being  found. 

Yet  the  conclusions  of  this  mission  will 
doubtless  become  United  Nations  lore  and  a 
major  factor  In  the  belief  that  Africa's  "new- 
est. Independent  State"  Is  about  to  be  bom 
and  the  Portuguese  hlghtAlling  it  for  home. 
The  Scandinavian  and  Communist  countries 
will  distribute  more  of  their  largesse  to  the 
3oon-to-be-vlctorlous  PAIOC. 

"The  world  cannot  possibly  believe  such 
lies, "  one  high-ranking  Portugese  official  said 
when  he  read,  the  first  account  of  the  mis- 
sion's activities.  Sad  to  say.  the  world  prob- 
ably will. 

I  Prom  the  Portugal  magazine.  April  1972) 
UN's  "Alice  in  Wondmiland"  CoMMrma;  Was 

NE'VER      INSIDF.      PORTTTOtTESE      OtTTNCA      WfTH 

PAIGC 

The  Portuguese  Government  has  chal- 
lenged a  United  Nations  team  of  investigators 
to  say  precisely  where  it  went  in  liberated 
areas  of  Portuguese  Guinea. 

This  was  announced  In  Lisbon  after  the 
throe-man  team,  consisting  of  representatives 
from  Ecuador,  Sweden  and  Tunisia,  reported 
!t  had  been  into  liberated  F>ortugue6e  Guinea 
in  the  company  of  terrorists  of  the  Com- 
munist-backed African  Party  for  the  In- 
dependence of  Guinea  and  Cape  Verde 
.  PAIGC ) 

A  Government  Note  Issued  in  Lisbon  and 
distributed  at  the  UN  said  Portugal  was  sure 
the  three  never  entered  Portuguese  Guinea 
and  that  they  were  misled  by  their  terrorist 
hosts  into  believing  they  were  In  Portuguese 
territory  while,  in  fact,  they  were  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  neighbouring  Republic  of 
Guinea  (Conakry). 

BACKINO 

Powerful  backing  for  this  assertion  wsa 
contained  In  a  UN  press  release  Issued  after 
the  three,  all  diplomats  and  named  as  Am- 
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bassador  Horaclo  Sevllha-Bor]a,  of  EcuMk), 
Polke  Loftren,  of  Sweden,  and  Kamel  Belkhj.' 
rla,  of  Tunisia,  emerged  from  what  thw 
claimed  were  seven  days  and  seven  night* 
spent  inside  Portuguese  Guinea  making  oon- 
tact  with  the  people,  inspecting  reconstnicl 
tion  work  being  undertaken  by  the  PAIOC 
and  observing  educational  and  adminlstr*^ 
tlve  services  within  the  liberated  areas. 

Two  points.  In  particular,  were  taken  ud 
by  commentators  In  Lisbon: 

( 1) .  The  failure  of  the  UN  team  to  say  pre. 
clsely  where  It  went  in  Portuguese  Guinea— 
the  failure  to  name  names.  This  is  a  faring 
omission,  for  though  the  Investigators  may 
say  they  wish  to  protect  villages  they  vi»it«fl 
against  Identification,  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  ii  valid  answer. 

In  the  past  the  PAIOC  has  frequenUy 
claimed  it  escorted  foreigners.  Including 
Journalists,  into  areas  they  say  they  control. 
They  have  never  before  placed  any  restriction 
on  naming  names.  Usually,  correspondent* 
have  emerged  with  reports  date-lined  some 
or  other  village  in  liberated  Portuguese  Oul- 
nea,  though  these  have  generally  been  false. 
Pear  of  reaction  from  the  Portuguese  hu 
never  before  shown  Itself  in  the  PAIOC'g 
slick  drive  for  propaganda  advantage.  It 
must  be  assumed,  too,  that  the  UN  team  wa* 
not  anxious  to  name  names  and  then  And 
Lisbon  taking  independent  witnesses  there  to 
put  their  assertions  to  the  test. 

i2).  A  giveaway  line  in  the  team's  initial 
report  was  about  the  seven-day  beards  it* 
members  say  they  had  when  they  emerged 
back  to  the  safety  of  Sekou  Toure's  Guinea: 
it  is  surely  legitimate  to  suppose  that  with 
so  much  administration  going  on  In  liberated 
Portuguese  Guinea,  the  PAIOC  would  have 
been  able  to  provide  the  simplest  facilities 
needed  for  the  VIP  visitors  to  wish  and 
shave? 

VAGUE 

Moreover,  the  very  vagueness  of  the  initial 
account  of  their  adventures  leads  to  other 
doubts  about  its  authenticity:  the  three 
speak  of  going  everywhere  secretly  and  on 
foot— a  secrecy  which  Is  surprising  In  view 
of  the  control  they  say  is  exercised  by  their 
terrorist  hosts.  And  always  on  foot?  If,  as  it 
says  it  does,  the  PAIOC  controls  three-quar- 
ters of  Portuguese  Guinea,  surely  they  could 
have  produced  a  bicycle  or  a  horse  or  some- 
thing to  carry  their  eminent  guests  from 
New  York. 

PATROLS 

Coinciding  with  the  Lisbon  Note.  Oen. 
.■Vntonlo  Splnola,  Governor  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  Portuguese  Ouinea,  told  corre- 
spondents In  Bissau  that  he  saw  no  viray  in 
which  the  much-publicised  team  could  have 
crossed  into  Portuguese  terrttory. 

He  personally  bivouacked  on  the  frontier 
during  the  dtiratlon  of  the  alleged  visit  and 
had  his  men  on  permanent  patrol  duty  while 
he  overflew  the  area  constantly  In  a  helicop- 
ter. He  says  he  sincerely  believes  that  had 
there  been  any  penetration  across  the  fron- 
tier It  would  have  been  spotted. 

UNIQCTE 

The  investigation  was.  of  course,  unique 
In  UN  history.  It  was  undertaken  in  contra- 
'.■ention  of  the  UN  Charter,  and  In  flagrant 
violation  of  Porttigal's  legitimate  sovereignty 
recognized  by  the  world  body  when  Lisbon 
was  admitted  to  membership,  '.'"he  whole 
mission  was.  in  the  words  of  one  Lisbon 
commentator,  eminently  Illegal. 

More  than  that,  it  was  a  new  form  of  de- 
basement of  the  UN  which  could  have  far 
greater  long-term  effects  on  the  world  body 
than  it  does  on  Portuguese  Guinea:  these 
•were  three  prominent  members  of  the  notori- 
ous Committee  of  24  (the  Decolonization 
Committee)  toadying  to  a  terrorist  move- 
ment well-known  for  its  indiscriminate  mur- 
der of  innocent  civilians. 

Moreover,  these  "were  "UN  officials  dressed 
in    the    camouflage    uniforms    provided    for 
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,h.m  by  the  PAIGC— operating  under  the 
i^Sctlon  of  a  terrorut  body  in  defiance  of 

C^tSrtty  of  a  UN  member.  Where  will 
SusWfT?  a  UN  mission  with  the  IRA  terror- 
jrt»,  perhaps? 

»ll  in  all,  the  mission  was  a  farce  which 
rtid  more  harm  to  the  reputation  of  the  UN 
?Sn  anything  else.  -After  all,  as  the  Lisbon 
^0  de  Noticias  pointed  out  straw  huts 
?oLVthe  same  on  either  side  of  the  frontier, 
^en  the  least  experienced  of  Africa  hands 
tanowB  th&t. 

The  final  Idiocy  was.  however,  yet  to  come: 
when  the  three  got  back  to  Conakry  from 
their  wanderings,  there  awaited  thern  a 
special   meeting   of  the   full   Decolonization 

^Mter  deliberating  the  report  of  what  the 
three  sav  thev  found  during  what  they  say 
wM  a  visit  to  Portuguese  Guinea  covering 
seven  davs  and  seven  nights,  the  committee 
decided  to  recognize  the  PAIGC  as  the  sole 
r^resentatlve  of  the  people  of   Portuguese 

Guinea, 

In  fact,  of  course,  the  committee  has  no 
power  to  recognize  anything.  It  is  no  more 
than  an  advisory  body  to  the  UN  General 
Assembly.  With  so  many  Allce-in-Wonder- 
isnd  aspects  to  the  wanderings  of  the  three 
in  darkest  Africa,  however,  such  a  move  was 
hardly  surprising. 

News  that  the  22-member  Committee,  with 
a  supporting  staff  of  54,  would  spend  some 
£70,000  on  their  tour,  a  sum  far  exceeding 
their  entire  annual  budget  voted  by  the 
General  Assembly,  was,  according  to  the  Sun- 
day Telegraph,  greeted  with  shock  and  indig- 
nation by  Western  diplomats  in  New  York. 

What  remains  now  Is  a  response  to  the 
Portuguese  Government's  request  for  precise 
information  about  the  trip. 


PLIGHT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FARMER 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1972 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  just-completed  recess  of  the 
Congress  for  the  Democrat  Convention, 
a  touching,  thoughtful  letter  arrived  in 
ray  ofBce.  It  was  from  Mr.  Edward  E. 
White.  Route  2,  New\'ille.  Ala.,  which  is 
located  in  Henry  County.  The  heart  of 
the  wiregrass  area  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  White  made  some  verj'  cogent 
observations  about  the  plight  of  the 
American  farmer,  Mr,  Speaker,  and  he 
puts  into  print  some  of  the  frustrations 
of  those  who.  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows,  labor  long  hours  for  low  pay  to 
produce  food  for  the  rest  of  us,  I  would 
like  to  share  this  correspondence  "with 
other  Members  of  the  House  particularly 
our  colleagues  who  represent  strictly 
urban  districts  who  are  so  quick  to  crit- 
icize the  American  farmer  for  the  high 
price  of  products  on  our  grocery  store 
shelves : 

Newvilijc.  Ala., 

June  27,1972. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  L,  Dickinbon, 
House  Office  BuiltHnn, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAK  Mr.  Dickinson:  I  have  Just  finished 
a  very  hard  day's  work  and  "washed  the  s"weat 
and  dirt  from  my  body;   my  muscles  ache 
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from  throwing  hay  all  day.  I  am  sitting  here 
too  tired  to  move  and  wondering  why  I  do 
this  type  of  working  and  toll  from  before 
sunrise  to  after  sunset.  The  pay  is  very  un- 
siu-e;  when  there  Is  money,  it  Is  a  metiger 
amount  when  compared  to  the  pay  received 
by  others  who  "work  much  lese  lx)th  in  time 
and  quantity  of  work  accomplished.  For  the 
first  time  In  my  lifetime  I  am  able  to  realize 
a  little  profit  from  my  cattle  operation,  but 
this  will  not  last  too  long.  President  Nixon 
has  llftel  the  Import  quota  on  meat  in  order 
to  drive  meat  prices  down.  I  hope  he  gets  a 
few  votes  for  doing  this. 

I  would  say  that  President  Nixon's  actions 
are  in  keeping  with  the  attitude  of  most  of 
tirban  .Amertca.  Urban  Americans  want  the 
highest  wages  and  the  most  goods  and  serv- 
ices that  they  can  have  at  a  very  cheap  price. 
When  urban  people  are  buying  cheap  food, 
they  should  keep  in  mind  that  "cheap  labor" 
Is  producing  this  cheap  food.  II  it  Is  a  foreign 
product,    eep>eclaUy    meat,    then    some    very 
cheap  labor  produced  It.  1  guess  It  la  human 
nature   for   people   to   want   to  live   off   the 
sweat  and  toll  of  others.  It  surely  appears 
that  way.  What  if  all  my  farmer  friends  and 
I    started    buying    foreign    products    exclu- 
sively? By  doing  this,  we  could  put  all  those 
urban  jjeople  who  work   In  agricultural  re- 
lated Jobs  out  of  work.  If  we  did  this,  they 
could  not  even  afford  cheap  foreign  meat.  I 
don't  guess  this  would  work,  because  then 
they  could  start  receiving  food  stamps:  that 
would  mean  that  I  would  have  to  help  sup- 
port them    It  really  tears  me  up  for  govern- 
ment and  industry  employees  to  always  holler 
"gimme  mere"  and   then  expect  their  food 
prices  not  to  increase.  Don't  they  realize  that 
every  time  they  get  a  raise  that  someone  must 
provide  this  raise?  When  workers  in  a  tractor 
factory  get  a  raise,  that  means  that  I  must 
pay  more  far  my  tractor.  The  only  way  that 
I  am  going  to  be  able  to  pay  more  for  that 
tractor   Is   to   become   more   efficient   or   get 
more  for  my  goods.  1  can't  work  longer  hours; 
there  are  not  that  many  hours  in  a  day. 

Even  if  I  am  able  to  make  a  little  nnoney  on 
my  cattle  and  crops,  taxes  get  the  most  of  it 
one  way  or  another.  If  I  try  to  put  my  profit 
back  into  the  land  In  the  form  of  conserva- 
tion practices  or  invest  in  new  equipment  to 
avoid  excessive  income  tax  and  soclsJ  secu- 
rity, the  local  property  tax  people  will  come 
out  and  reassess  my  property  at  a  higher 
value.  This  is  something  that  "bugs"  me. 

Why  should  other  people  profit  from  my 
long  hours  of  sweat  and  toll?  Government 
employees  want  mare  salary,  nicer  buildings, 
and  more  time  for  recreation.  Those  on  wel- 
fare and  social  security  want  more  and  better 
of  everyahlng.  I  would  like  to  have  an  alr- 
condltloned  cab  on  my  tractor  to  ease  the 
torture  of  the  heat  in  the  fields,  but  I  can't 
because  I  have  to  pay  taxes  so  that  govern- 
ment employees  can  have  alr-condltloned  of- 
fices and  alr-condltloned  cars,  I  would  like  to 
have  some  machines  to  help  me  "with  my  hay- 
work,  but  I  can't  afford  them,  I  must  pay  a 
high  tax  rate  so  that  those  In  235-hou8e8  can 
have  electric  dishwashers  and  other  labor  sav- 
ing devices. 

I  can't  quit  this  life,  though.  1  can't  leave 
the  smeU  of  a  fresh  dew  on  the  grass,  or  the 
smell  of  fresh  dug  peanuts  as  they  go  over 
the  shaker  bars  on  a  digger  shaker.  I  can't 
leave  the  sound  of  quail  whistling  In  the 
meadows  and  co'ws  cropping  grass  in  the  pas- 
lure.  I  can't  leave  a  love  that  only  those  who 
are  close  to  the  land  can  feel.  I  Just  hope  that 
the  greed  of  the  people  who  want  to  get 
everything  for  nothing  wiU  not  starve  me  to 
such  a  degree  that  I  will  be  forced  to  stop 
providing  the  "cheap  meat"  and  foods  for  the 
masses  of  Americans  who  take  It  all  so  very 
for  granted. 

Sincerely, 

ElDWABO  E.  Whtit. 
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SOCIALISM— ROYAL         ROAD         TO 
POWER  FOR  THE  SLTER-RICH 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFOaNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday,  July  17.  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  second  chapter  In  Gary 
Allen's  important  book,  "None  Dare  Call 
It  Conspiracy,"  which  I  am  presenting  in 
serial  fashion  in  the  Record  with  a  strong 
recommendation  that — whatever  your 
preconceived  ideas  about  the  conspirewiy 
theory  of  history — you  give  its  facts  and 
arguments  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion. 

Chapter  2  of  "None  Dare  Call  It 
Conspiracy,"  entitled,  "Socialism — Royal 
Road  to  Power  for  the  Super-Rich,  '  fol- 
lows : 

CHAPTEB       2 SOCIALISM^ROTAL         ROAD         "TO 

Power  pok  the  Super-Rich 
Everyone  knows  that  Adolph  Hitler  existed. 
No  one  disputes  that.  Tht  terror  and  de- 
struction that  this  madman  Inflicted  upon 
the  world  are  universally  recognized.  Hitler 
cAme  from  a  poor  family  which  had  abso- 
lutely no  social  position.  He  was  a  high  school 
drop-out  and  nobody  ever  accused  him  of 
being  cultured.  "Vet  this  man  tried  to  con- 
quer the  world.  Dtirtng  his  early  career  he 
sat  In  a  cold  garret  and  poured  onto  paper 
his  ambitions  to  rule  the  world.  We  Itnow 
that. 

Similarly,  "we  know  that  a  nnan  named 
Vladimir  Dlch  Lenin  also  existed.  Like  Hit- 
ler. Lenin  did  not  spring  from  a  family  of 
social  Uons.  The  son  of  a  petty  btireaucrat. 
Lenin,  who  spent  most  of  his  adult  life  In 
poverty,  has  been  responsible  for  the  deaths 
of  tens  of  mUIlons  of  your  fellow  human  loe- 
Ings  and  the  enslavement  of  nearly  a  billion 
more.  LUte  Hitler.  Lenin  sat  up  nights  In  a 
dank  garret  scheming  how  he  could  conquer 
the  world.  We  know  that  too. 

Is  it  not  theoretically  possible  that  a  bil- 
lionaire could  be  sitting,  not  In  a  garret,  but 
In  a  penthouse.  In  Manhattan.  London  or 
Paris  and  dream  the  same  dream  as  Lenln 
and  Hitler?  You  will  have  to  admit  It  Is 
theoretically  p>osslble.  Julius  Caesar,  a  weal- 
thy aristocrat,  did.  And  such  a  man  might 
form  an  alliance  of  association  with  other 
like-minded  men,  might  he  not?  Caesar  did. 
TTiese  men  would  be  superbly  educated,  com- 
mand Immense  social  prestige  and  be  able  to 
pKXsl  astonishing  amounts  of  money  to  carry 
out  their  purposes.  These  are  advantages  that 
Hitler  and  Lenln  did  not  have. 

It  Is  difficult  for  the  average  Individual  to 
fathom  such  fjerverted  Itist  for  power.  The 
typical  person,  of  whatever  nationality,  "wants 
only  to  enjoy  success  In  his  Job,  to  he  able  to 
afford  a  reasonably  high  standard  of  living 
complete  with  leisure  and  travel.  He  wants 
to  provide  for  his  family  In  sickness  and  In 
health  and  to  give  his  children  a  sound  edu- 
cation. His  ambition  stops  there.  He  has  no 
desire  to  exercise  power  over  others,  to  con- 
quer other  lands  or  i>eoples,  to  t)e  a  king.  He 
wants  to  mind  his  own  business  and  enjoy 
life.  Since  he  has  no  lust  for  power.  It  is 
difficult  for  him  to  Imagine  that  there  are 
others  who  have  .  .  .  others  who  march  to  a 
far  different  drum.  But  "we  must  realize  that 
there  have  been  Hitlers  and  Lenlns  and  Stal- 
1ns  and  Caesars  and  Alexander  the  Greats 
throughout  history.  Why  should  we  assume 
there  are  no  such  men  today  with  perverted 
lusts  for  power?  And  if  these  men  happen  to 
be  blUlonalree  Is  It  not  possible  that  they 
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woxild    ua«    men    like    Hitler   and    Lenla    as 
pawns  to  seize  power  for  themselves? 

Indeed,  difficult  as  this  is  to  believe,  such  Is 
the  case.  Like  Columbus,  we  are  faced  with 
the  task  of  convincing  you  that  the  world  is 
not  flat,  as  you  have  been  led  to  believe 
all  your  life,  but,  instead.  Is  round.  We  are 
going  to  present  evidence  that  what  you  call 
•Communism"  is  not  run  from  Moscow  or 
Pelting,  but  is  an  arm  of  a  bigger  conspiracy 
run  from  New  York,  London  and  Paris.  The 
men  at  the  apex  of  this  movement  ore  not 
Communists  In  the  traditional  sense  of  that 
term.  They  feel  no  loyalty  to  Moscow  or 
Peking.  They  are  loyal  only  to  themselves 
and  their  undertaking.  And  these  men  cer- 
tunly  do  not  believe  In  the  clap-trap  pseudo- 
phUosophy  of  Communism.  They  have  no 
intention  of  dividing  their  wealth.  Socialism 
Is  a  philosophy  which  conspirators  exploit, 
but  in  which  only  the  naive  believe  Just  how 
finance  capitalism  is  used  as  the  anvil  and 
Communism  as  the  hammer  to  conquer  the 
world  will  be  explained  In  this  book. 

The  concept  tiiat  Communism  is  but  an 
arm  of  a  larger  conspiracy  has  become  In- 
creasingly apparent  throughout  the  author's 
Journalistic  Investigations.  He  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  interview  privately  four  re- 
tired officer?  who  spent  their  careers  high  In 
military  intelligence  Much  of  what  the  au- 
thor knows  he  learned  from  them.  And  the 
story  13  known  to  several  thousand  others. 
High  mllltar>'  Intelligence  circles  are  well 
aware  of  this  network.  In  addition,  the  au- 
thor has  lnter\'1ewed  six  men  who  have  spent 
considerable  time  as  mvestlgators  for  Con- 
gressional commltteee.  In  1953,  one  of  these 
men.  Korman  Dodd.  headed  the  Reece  Com- 
mlttees  investlcatlon  of  tax-free  founda- 
tions. When  Mr  Dodd  began  delving  Into  the 
role  of  International  high  finance  In  the 
world  revolutionary  movement,  the  investi- 
gation was  killed  on  orders  from  the  Elsen- 
hower-occupied White  Hoxise.  According  to 
Mr  Dodd.  It  '.3  permissable  to  Investigate  the 
radical  bomb  throwers  In  the  .streets,  but 
when  you  begin  to  trace  their  activities  back 
to  their  origins  In  the  "legitimate  world," 
the  political  iron  curtain  slams  down. 

You  can  believe  anything  you  want  about 
Communism  except  that  It  ;s  a  conspiracy 
run  by  men  from  the  respectable  world.  Peo- 
ple will  often  say  to  an  active  antl-Commu- 
nlst:  "I  can  understand  your  concern  with 
Communism,  but  the  idea  that  a  Communist 
conspiracy  ;s  making  great  inroads  In  the 
United  States  is  al>surd.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  antl-Cummunlst.  They  re  not  about  to 
buy  Communism.  It's  understandable  to  be 
.•oncerned  about  Communism  In  Africa  or 
Asia  or  South  .\merlca  with  their  tremend- 
ous poverty.  Ignorance  and  disease.  But  to 
be  concerned  about  Communism  in  the 
United  States  where  the  vast  majority  of 
people  have  no  sympathy  with  It  whatsoever 
IS  a  misspent  concern." 

On  the  face  of  It,  that  Is  a  very  logical  and 
plausible  argument.  The  American  people 
are  indeed  antl-Communlat.  Suppose  you 
were  to  lay  this  book  down  right  now.  pick  up 
a  clip  board  and  head  for  the  nearest  shop- 
ping center  to  conduct  a  survey  on  Ameri- 
cans' attitudes  about  Communism.  "Sir."  you 
say  to  the  Arst  prospect  you  encounter,  "we 
would  like  to  know  IX  you  are  for  or  against 
Communism?" 

Most  people  would  probably  think  you 
were  putting  them  on.  If  we  stick  to  our  sur- 
vey we  would  find  that  ninety-nine  percent 
of  the  people  are  antl-Communlst.  We  prob- 
ably would  be  hard  put  to  find  anybody 
who  would  take  an  afnrmatlve  stand  for 
Communism. 

3o,  on  the  surface  it  appears  that  the 
charges  made  against  antl-Communlsts  con- 
cerned with  the  Internal  threat  of  Commu- 
nism are  valid.  The  .American  people  are  not 
pro-Communist.  But  before  our  Imaginary 
interviewee  walks  away  In  disgust  with  what 
he  believes  is  a  hokev  survev.  you  add     "Sir, 
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before  you  leave  there  are  a  couple  ol  other 
questions  I  would  like  to  ask.  You  won't 
find  these  quite  so  insulting  or  ludicrous." 
Your  next  question  Is:  "What  is  Commu- 
nism? WUl  you  define  it,  please?" 

Immediately  a  whole  new  situation  has 
developed.  Rather  than  the  near  unanimity 
previously  found,  we  now  have  an  incredible 
diversity  of  Ideas.  There  are  a  multitude  of 
opinions  on  what  Communism  Is.  Some  will 
say:  "Oh,  yes.  Communism.  Well  that's  a 
tyrannical  brand  of  socialism."  Others  will 
maintain:  "Communism  as  It  was  originally 
Intended  by  Karl  Marx  was  a  good  idea.  But 
It  has  never  been  practiced  and  the  Russians 
have  loused  it  up."  A  more  erudite  type  ailght 
proclaim:  "Communism  Is  simply  a  rebirth 
of  Russian  Imperialism." 

If  perchance  one  of  the  men  you  ask  to 
define  Communism  happened  to  be  a  political 
science  professor  from  the  local  college,  he 
might  well  reply:  "'You  can't  ask  'what  is 
Communism?'  That  Is  a  a  totally  simplistic 
question  about  an  extremely  complex  situa- 
tion. Communism  today,  quite  unlike  the 
view  held  by  the  right  wing  extremists  In 
America,  is  not  an  International  monolithic 
movement.  Rather,  It  Is  a  polycentric,  frag- 
mented, nationalistic  movement  deriving  Its 
character  through  the  charismas  of  its  vari- 
ous national  leaders.  While,  of  course,  there 
is  the  welding  of  Hegelian  dialects  with  Peu- 
erbachlan  materialism  held  In  common  by 
the  Communist  parties  generally.  It  Is  a  mon- 
tmiental  oversimplification  to  ask  'what  Is 
Communism.'  Instead  you  should  ask:  What 
18  the  Communism  of  Mao  Tse-tung?  What 
is  the  Communism  of  the  late  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
or  Pldel  Castro  or  Marshal  Tito?" 

If  you  think  we  are  being  facetious  here, 
you  haven't  talked  to  a  political  science  pro- 
fessor lately.  For  the  above  is  the  prevailing 
view  on  our  campuses,  not  to  mention  In 
our  State  Department. 

Whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  any 
of  these  definitions,  or.  as  may  well  be  the 
case,  you  have  one  of  your  own.  one  thing 
Is  undeniable.  No  appreciable  segment  of 
the  antl-Communlst  American  public  can 
agree  on  just  what  It  is  that  they  are  against. 
Isn't  that  frightening?  Here  we  have  some- 
thing that  almost  everybody  agrees  is  oad. 
but  we  cannot  agree  on  Jtjst  what  it  Is  we 
are  against. 

How  would  this  work  In  a  football  game. 
for  example?  Can  you  Imagine  how  effective 
The  defense  of  a  football  team  would  be  Lf 
the  front  four  could  not  agree  with  the  line- 
backers who  could  not  agree  with  the  corner 
backs  who  could  not  agree  with  the  safety 
men  who  could  not  agree  with  the  assistant 
coaches  who  could  not  agree  with  the  head 
coach  as  to  what  kind  of  defense  they  should 
put  up  against  the  offense  being  presented':' 
The  obvious  result  would  be  chaos.  You  could 
take  a  sand  lot  team  and  successfully  pit 
them  against  the  Green  Bay  Packers  If  the 
Packers  couldn't  agree  on  what  it  is  they 
are  opposing.  That  Is  academic.  The  first 
principle  in  any  encounter,  whether  it  be 
football  or  war  (hot  or  cold) ,  Is:  Know  your 
enemy.  The  American  people  do  not  know 
their  enemy.  Consequently,  It  is  not  strange 
at  all  that  for  three  decades  we  have  been 
watching  one  country  of  the  world  after 
another  fall  behind  the  Communist  curtain. 

In  keeping  with  the  fact  that  almost  every- 
body seems  to  have  his  own  definition  of 
Communism,  we  are  going  to  give  you  ours, 
and  then  we  will  attempt  to  prove  to  you  that 
It  is  the  only  valid  one.  Communism:  An 
International,  conspiratorial  drive  for  power 
on  the  part  of  men  in  high  places  willing 
to  use  any  means  to  bring  about  their  de- 
sired aim — global  conquest. 

You  will  notice  that  we  did  not  mention 
Marx,  Engels.  Lenin,  Trotsky,  bourgeois,  pro- 
letariat or  dialectical  materialism.  We  said 
nothing  of  the  pseudo-economics  or  political 
philosophy   of   the   Communists.   These   are 
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the  techniques  of  Communism  and  sliould 
not  be  confused  with  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy Itself.  We  did  call  it  an  Internal 
tlonal  conspiratorial  drive  for  power.  Onlteg 
we  understand  the  consplrat(jnal  nature  of 
Communism,  we  don't  understand  it  at  all 
We  will  be  eternally  fixated  at  the  Gus  Hall 
level  of  Communism.  And  that's  not  wber« 
It's  at,  baby! 

The  way  to  bring  down  the  wrath  of  the 
Liberal  press  Establishment  or  the  proles- 
slonal  Liberals  is  simply  to  use  the  wcrd  con- 
s/jiracy  in  relation  to  Communism.  We  art 
not  supposed  to  believe  that  Communlaa  is 
a  political  conspiracy.  We  can  believe  any. 
thing  else  we  wish  to  about  It.  We  can  be- 
lieve that  is  a  brutal.  tvTanlcal.  evil  or  even 
that  it  Intends  to  bury  us.  r\i;ci  we  wlU  wit 
the  plaudits  of  the  vast  majority  oJ  Ameri- 
can people.  But  don't  ever,  ever  use  the  word 
conspiracy  if  you  expect  applause,  for  that 
Is  when  the  wrath  of  Llberaldom  will  be  un- 
leashed against  you.  We  are  not  disallowed 
from  believing  In  all  tj-pes  of  conspiracy,  just 
modern  political  conspiracy. 

We  know  that  down  through  the  annals 
of  history  small  groups  of  men  have  existed 
who  hp.ve  conspired  to  bring  the  reins  of 
power  Into  their  hands  History  books  are 
full  of  their  schemes.  Even  Life  magazine  be- 
lieves in  conspiracies  like  the  Ccsa  Nostra 
where  men  conspire  to  make  money  through 
crime.  You  may  recall  that  Life  did  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  testimony  of  Joseph  Va- 
lachl  before  the  McClellan  Committee  sev- 
eral rears  ago.  There  are  .some  aspects  of 
those  relevatlons  which  are  worth  noting 

Most  of  us  did  not  know  the  organization 
was  called  Cosa  Nostra.  Until  Valachl  "sang 
we  all  thought  it  named  the  Mafia.  That  is 
how  little  we  knew  about  this  group,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  century  old  and  had 
been  operating  in  many  countries  with  a  seU- 
perpetuatlng  clique  of  leaders  We  didn't 
even  know  it  by  Its  proper  name.  Is  It  not 
possible  a  political  conspiracy  might  exist, 
waiting  for  a  Joseph  'Valachl  to  testify?  Is 
Dr.  Carroll  Qulgley  the  Joseph  Valachl  of 
political  conspiracies? 

We  see  that  everybody,  even  Life  magazine, 
believes  In  some  sort  of  conspiracy.  The  ques- 
tion Is:  Which  is  the  more  lethal  form  ol 
consplracy^criminal  or  political?  .\nd  what 
Is  the  difference  between  a  member  of  the 
Cosa  Nostra  and  a  Communist,  or  more  prop- 
erly, an  Insider  conspirator?  Men  like  Lucky 
Luciano  who  have  scratched  and  clawed  to 
the  top  of  the  heap  In  organized  crime  must, 
of  necessity,  be  diabolically  brilliant,  cun- 
ning and  absolutely  ruthless.  But.  almost 
without  exception,  the  men  In  the  hierarchy 
of  organized  crime  have  had  no  formal  edu- 
cation. They  were  born  into  poverty  and 
learned  their  trade  in  the  back  alleys  of 
Naples.  New  York  or  Chicago. 

Now  suppose  someone  with  this  same 
amoral  grasping  personality  were  born  into 
a  patrician  family  of  great  wealth  and  was 
educated  at  the  best  prep  schools,  then  Har- 
vard, Yale  or  Princeton,  followed  by  graduate 
work  possibly  at  Oxford.  In  these  Institutions 
he  would  become  totally  familiar  with  his- 
tory, economics,  psychology,  sociology  and  po- 
litical science.  After  having  graduated  from 
such  illustrious  establishments  of  higher 
learning,  are  we  likely  to  find  him  out  on  the 
streets  peddling  fifty  cent  tickets  to  a  num- 
bers ^'ame''  Would  you  find  him  pushing 
marijuana  to  high  schoolers  or  running  a 
string  of  houses  of  prostitution?  Would  he 
be  getting  Involved  in  gangland  killings?  Not 
at  all.  For  with  that  sort  of  education,  this 
person  would  realize  that  if  one  wants  power, 
real  power,  the  lessons  of  history  say.  "Get 
Into  the  government  business."  Become  a 
politician  and  work  for  political  power  or. 
better  yet,  get  some  politicians  to  front  for 
you.  That  Is  where  the  real  power — and  the 
real  money — is. 


^„„,olracv  to  seize  the  power  of  govern- 

''°tT  ^  old  as  government  itself.  We  can 
""'nt  the^nsplracles  surrounding  Aldblades 
""^rl^e^rTuus  Caeear  In  ancient  Rome, 
lut  wra%  not  supposed  to  think  that  men 
^  J  scheme  to  achieve  political  power, 
"t-lr^co^plrator  has  two  things  In  com- 

^  with  evcrv  other  conspirator.  He  must 
^.n  Iccompilshed  liar  and  a  far-seeing 
banner  "Aether  you  are  studying  Hitler. 
iiMbldes  Julius  Caesar  or  some  of  our  con- 

mnora^  conspirators,  you  will  find  that 
;hTlro^ent  planning  Is  almost  overwhelm- 
fj  we  repeat  TOR'S  statement:  "In  politics, 
:.?thmg  hkppens  by  accident.  If  it  happens, 
;:ou  can  bet  it  was  planned  that  way. 
•  ^n  reaiuv.  Communism  is  a  tyranny 
nianned  bv  power  seekers  whose  most  effec- 
■IT^^ponis  the  big  lie.  And  If  one  takes 
:  the  lies  of  communism  and  boils  them 
^own  vou  will  find  they  distill  Into  two 
m\tor  lies  out  of  which  all  others  spring. 
?^iv  are    i  1)  Communism  is  inevitable,  and 

21  Communism  is  a  movement  of  the  down- 
Trodden  masses  rising  up  against  exploiting 

""^t^is  go  back  to  our  Imaginary  survey  and 
analyze  our  first  big  lie  of  Communism— that 
•U  inevitable.  You  will  recall  that  we  asked 
0^  interviewee  if  he  was  for  or  against 
communism  and  then  we  asked  him  to  define 
n  Now  we  are  going  to  ask  him:  "Sir.  do  you 
tblnk  Communism  is  Inevitable  in  America? 
KnA  in  almost  even'  case  the  response  will 
be  something  like  this:  "Oh,  well,  no.  I  don't 
think  so.  You  know  how  Americans  are.  We 
are  a  little  slow  sometimes  in  reacting  to 
danger  You  remember  Pearl  Harbor.  But  the 
.\merlcan  people  would  never  sit  still  for 
Communism." 

Next  we  ask:  "Well  then,  do  you  think 
socialism  is  inevitable  in  America?"  The 
answer,  in  almost  every  case  will  be  similar  to 
this-  "I'm  no  socialist,  you  understand,  but 
I  see  what  is  going  on  in  this  country.  Yeah, 
I'd  have  to  sav  that  socialism  is  Inevitable." 
Then  we  ask  our  Interviewee:  "Since  you 
say  you  are  not  a  socialist  but  you  feel  the 
countrv  is  being  socialized,  why  don't  you  do 
something  about  It?"  His  response  will  run: 
I'm  onlv  one  person.  Besides  it's  Inevitable. 
You  can't  fight  city  hall.  heh.  heh.  heh  " 

Don't  you  know  that  the  boys  down  at  city 
hall  are  doing  everything  they  can  to  con- 
vince vou  of  that?  How  effectively  can  you 
oppose  anything  if  you  feel  your  opposition 
i3  futile?  Giving  your  opponent  the  Idea  that 
defending  himself  is  futile  is  as  old  as  war- 
fare Itself.  In  about  500  B.  C.  the  Chinese  war 
iMd-phllosopher  Sun  Tsu  stated.  "Supreme 
excellence  in  warfare  lies  in  the  destruction 
of  your  enemy's  will  to  resist  In  advance  of 
perceptible  hostilities."  We  call  It  "psy  war" 
or  psychological  warfare  today.  In  poker.  It  Is 
caUed  "running  a  good  bluff."  The  principle 
Is  the  same. 

Thus  we  have  the  American  people:  antl- 
Communlst.  but  unable  to  define  It  and  antl- 
soclallst,  but  thinking  it  Is  inevitable.  How 
did  Marx  view  Communism?  How  Important 
Is  the  inevitability  of  Communism"  to  fi\e 
Communists?  "What  do  the  Communists  want 
you  to  believe  Is  inevitable — Communism  or 
socialism?  If  you  study  Marx'  Communist 
Manifesto  you  will  find  that  in  essence  Marx 
said  the  proletarian  revolution  would  estab- 
lish the  Socialist  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat To  achieve  the  Socialist  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat,  three  things  would  have  to 
be  accomplished:  (1)  The  elimination  of  all 
right  to  private  property:  (2)  This  dissolu- 
tion of  the  family  unit;  and  (3)  Destruction 
of  what  Marx  referred  to  as  the  "opiate  of 
the  people."  religion. 

Marx  went  on  to  state  that  when  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  had  accom- 
plished these  three  things  throughout  the 
world,  and  after  some  undetermined  length 
of  time  (as  you  can  Imagine,  he  was  very 
vague  on  this  point),  the  all  powerful  state 
would  miraculously  wither  away  and  state 
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socialism  would  give  way  to  Communism. 
You  wouldn't  ne«l  any  government  at  all. 
Everything  would  be  peace,  sweetness  and 
light  and  evervbody  would  live  happily  ever 
after.  But  first!  all  Communists  must  work  to 
establish  Socialism. 

Can't  vou  Just  see  Karl  Marx  really  believ- 
ing that  an  omnipotent  state  would  wither 
away?  Or  can  you  Imagine  that  a  Josef 
Stalin  (or  any  other  man  with  the  cunning 
and  ruthlessness  necessary  to  rise  to  the  top 
of  the  heap  In  an  all-powerful  dictatorship ) 
would  voluntarily  dismantle  the  power  he 
had  built  by  fear  and  terror?' 

Socialism  would  be  the  bait  ...  the  excuse 
to  establish  the  dictatorship.  Since  dictator- 
ship is  hard  to  sell  in  idealistic  terms,  the 
idea  had  to  be  added  that  the  dictatorship 
was  Just  a  temporary  necessity  and  would 
soon  dissolve  of  its  own  accord.  You  really 
have  to  be  naive  to  8"wallow  that,  but  millions 

dol 

The  drive  to  establish  Socialism,  not  Com- 
munism, is  at  the  oore  of  everything  the 
Communists  and  the  Insiders  do.  Marx  and 
all  of  his  successors  in  the  Commimlst  move- 
ment have  ordered  their  followers  to  work  on 
building  Socialism.  If  you  go  to  hear  an  of- 
ficial Communist  speaker,  he  never  mentions 
Corrununlsm.  He  will  speak  only  of  the  strug- 
gle to  complete  the  socialization  of  America. 
If  you  go  to  a  Communist  bookstore  you  will 
find  that  all  of  their  literature  pushes  this 
theme.  It  does  not  call  for  the  establishment 
of  Communism,  but  Socialism. 

And  many  members  of  the  Establishmein 
push  this  same  theme.  The  September  1970 
issue  of  Nete  York  magazine  contains  an 
article  by  Harvard  Professor  John  Kenntih 
Galbralth,  himself  a  professed  socialist,  en- 
titled "Richard  Nixon  and  the  Great  Socialist 
Revival."  In  describing  what  he  calls  tne 
"Nixon  Game  Plan."  Qalbraith  states: 

•Mr.  Nixon  is  probably  not  a  great  reader 
of  Marx,  but  [his  advisors)  Drs.  Btims. 
Shultz  and  McCracken  are  excellent  scholars 
who  know  him  well  and  could  have  brought 
the  Presic'ent  abreast  and  it  is  beyond  deny- 
ing that  the  crisis  that  aided  the  rush  Into 
socialism  was  engineered  by  the  Administra- 
tion. ..." 

Dr.  Galbralth  began  his  article  by  staUng : 
■  Certainly  the  least  predicted  development 
under  the  Nixon  Adn.inistratlon  was  this 
great  new  thrust  to  socialism.  One  encoun- 
ters people  who  still  aren't  aware  of  't 
Others  must  be  rubbing  their  eyes  for  cer- 
tainly the  portents  seemed  all  to  the  con- 
trary. As  an  opponent  of  socialism.  Mr. 
Nixon  seemed  steadfast.  .  .  •" 

Galbralth  then  proceeds  to  list  the  giant 
steps  toward  socialism  taken  by  the  Nixon 
Administration.  The  conclusion  one  draws 
from  the  article  Is  that  socialism,  whether  :t 
be  from  the  Democrat  or  Republican  Parties. 
is  Inevitable.  Fellow  Harvard  socialist  nr 
Arthur  Schleslnger  has  said  much  the  same 
thing: 

"The  chief  liberal  gains  in  the  past  gfn- 
erally  remain  on  the  statute  books  when  t)ie 
conservatives  recover  power   .   .   .   liberalism 
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(•Karl  Marx   was  hired  by  a   mysterious 
group  who  called  themselves  the  League  of 
Just  Men  to  wTlte  the  Communist  Manifesto 
as  demogoglc  boob-balt  to  appeal  to  the  mob. 
In   actual   fact    that   Communist    Manifesto 
was   In   circulation    for    many   years    before 
Marx'  name  was  widely  enough  recognized  to 
establish  his  authorship  for  thU  revolution- 
ary handbook.  All  Karl  Marx  really  did  was 
to  update  and  codify  the  very  same  revolu- 
lonary  plans  and  principles  set  down  seventy 
.-ears  earlier  by  Adam  Welshaupt.  the  founder 
of  the  Order  of  Illumlnatl  In  Bavaria.  And.  it 
U  widely  acknowledged  by  serious  scholars 
of  this  subject  that  the  League  of  Just  Men 
was  simply  an  extension  of  the  Illumlnatl 
which  was  forced   to  go  deep  underground 
after  It  was  exposed  by  a  raid  In  1786  con- 
ducted by  the  Bavarian  authorities.) 


grows  constantly  more  liberal,  and  by  the 
same  token,  conservatism  gro-ws  constantly 
less  conservative.    .  ." 

Many  extremely  patriotic  individuals  have 
mnocentlv  fallen  for  the  conspiracy's  line. 
Walter  Trohan,  columnist  emerlttis  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  one  of  America's  out- 
standing political  commentators,  has  accu- 
ratelv  noted 

"It  18  a  known  fact  that  the  policies  of  the 
government  today,  whether  Republican  or 
Democratic,  are  closer  to  the  1932  platform 
of  the  communist  Party  than  they  are  to 
either  of  their  own  party  platforms  in  that 
critical  vear.  More  than  100  years  ago,  m 
1848  to  be  exact,  Karl  Marx  promulgated  his 
program  for  the  socialized  state  In  the  Com- 
munist Manifesto.  .  .  " 

And  Mr.  Trohan  has  also  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  trend  is  inevitable: 

•Conservatlvee  should  be  realistic  enotigh 
to  recognize  that  this  country  Is  going  deeper 
into  soclalUm  and  will  see  expansion  ol 
federal  power,  whether  Republicans  or 
Democrats  are  In  power.  The  only  comfort 
they  mav  have  Is  that  the  pace  will  be  slower 
under  Richard  M.  Nixon  than  It  might 
have  been  under  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  .  . 
Conservatives  are  going  to  have  to  recog- 
nize that  the  Nixon  Administration  will  em- 
brace most  of  the  socialism  of  the  Demo- 
cratic admlnlstratlonB,  whUe  professing  to 
improve  It  .  " 

The  Establishment  promotes  the  idea  oi 
the  inevitability  of  Communism  through  its 
perversion  of  terms  used  in  describing  the 
political  spectrum.  (Bee  Chart  U  We  are 
told  that  on  the  far  Left  of  the  political 
spectrum  we  find  Communism,  which  Is  ad- 
mittedly dictatorial.  But,  we  are  also  told 
that  equallv  to  be  feared  is  the  opposite 
of  the  far  Left.  I.e..  the  far  Right,  which 
Is  labeled  Fascism.  We  are  constantly  told 
that  we  should  all  try  to  stay  In  the  middle 
of  the  road,  which  Is  termed  democracy,  but 
bv  which  the  Establishment  means  Fabian 
(ir  creeping)  socialism.  (The  fact  that  the 
middle  of  the  road  has  been  moving  in- 
exorablv  leftward  for  forty  years  is  ignored.) 
Here  is'  an  excellent  example  of  the  use  of 
false  alternatives.  We  are  given  the  choice 
between  Communism  linterruirionoZ  social- 
ism) on  one  end  of  the  spectrum.  Nazltam 
inaltonoi  socialism)  on  the  other  end.  or 
Fabian  socialism  In  the  middle.  The  whole 
spectrum  is  socialist. 

This  is  absurd.  'Where  would  you  put  an 
anarchist  on  this  spectrum?  Where  do  you 
put  a  person  who  believes  in  a  Constitu- 
tional Republic  and  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem'' He  is  not  represented  here,  yet  this 
spectrum  is  used  for  political  definitions  by 
a  probable  ninety  percent  of  the  people  of 
the  nation. 

There  is  an  accurate  political  spectnim. 
Communism  is.  by  definition,  total  govern- 
ment. If  vou  have  total  government  It  make* 
little  difference  whether  you  caU  it  Com- 
munism. Fascism.  SocUllsm.  Caesarlsm  or 
Pharaohlsm.  It's  all  pretty  much  the  same 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  people  who  must 
live  and  suffer  under  it.  If  total  government 
(bv  any  of  Its  pseudonyms)  stands  on  the 
fM  Left,  then  by  logic  the  far  Right  should 
represent  anarchy,  or  no  government. 

Our  Pounding  Fathers  revolted  against  the 
near-total  government  of  the  English  mon- 
archy But  thev  knew  that  having  no  gov- 
ernment at  all  would  lead  to  chaos.  So  they 
set  up  a  Constitutional  Republic  with  a  very 
limited  government.  They  knew  that  men 
prospered  in  freedom.  Although  the  free 
enterprise  svstem  is  not  mentioned  speclfic- 
aUy  in  the  Constitution,  it  is  the  only  one 
which  can  exist  under  a  Constitutional  Re- 
public. All  collectlvist  systems  require  power 
in  government  which  the  Constitution  did 
not  grant.  Our  Founding  Fathers  had  no 
intention  of  allowing  the  government  to 
become  an  Instrument  to  steal  the  fruit  of 
one  mans  labor  and  give  It  to  another  who 
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had  not  earned  it  Our  i^overnment  was  to 
b«  one  of  30verelv  limited  powers.  Thomas 
Jefferson  said  In  questions  of  power  then 
let  no  more  be  heard  of  confidence  In  man, 
but  bind  him  down  from  mischief  by  the 
chains  of  the  Constitution  "  Jefferson  knew 
that  If  the  government  were  not  enslaved, 
people  soon    would   be 

It  was  Jefferson's  view  that  government 
governs  best  which  governs  least.  Our  fore- 
fathers established  this  country  with  the  very 
least  possible  amount  of  government  Al- 
though they  lived  in  an  age  before  automo- 
biles, electric  lights  and  television,  they 
understood  human  nature  and  its  relation  to 
political  systems  tar  better  than  do  most 
Americans  today  Times  change  technology 
changes,  but  principles  are  eternal.  Primarily, 
government  was  to  provide  for  national  de- 
fense and  to  establish  a  court  system.  But 
we  have  burst  the  chains  that  Jefferson  spoke 
of  and  tor  many  years  now  we  hrve  been 
moving  leftward  across  the  political  spectrum 
toward  collectlvlst  total  government.  Every 
proposal  by  our  political  leaders  i  including 
some  which  are  supposed  to  have  the  very 
opposite  effect,  such  as  Nlxons  revenue  shar- 
ing proposal  I  carries  us  further  leftward  to 
centralized  government.  This  is  not  because 
socialism  Is  inevitable.  It  Is  no  more  Inevita- 
ble than  Pharaohlsm.  It  is  largely  the  result 
of  clever  planning  and  patient  gradualism. 

Since  all  Communists  and  their  Insider 
bosses  are  waging  a  constant  struggle  for 
Socialism,  let  us  define  that  term.  Socialism 
Is  usually  defined  as  government  ownership 
and  or  control  over  the  basic  means  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices When  analyzed  this  means  government 
control  over  everything.  Including  yovi.  All 
controls  are  people"  controls.  If  the  gov- 
ernment controls  these  areas  It  can  eventu- 
ally do  Just  exactly  as  Marx  set  out  to  do — 
destrov  the  right  to  private  property,  elimi- 
nate the  family  and  wipe  out  religion. 

We  are  being  socialized  in  America  and 
©■verybody  knows  It  Lf  we  had  a  chance  to  sit 
down  and  have  a  cup  of  coffee  with  the  man 
In  the  street  that  we  have  been  interviewing. 
he  might  say  'You  know,  the  one  thing 
I  can  never  figure  out  is  why  all  these  very, 
very  wealthy  people  like  the  Kennedys,  and 
Fords  the  Rockefellers  and  others  are  for 
socialism  Why  are  the  super-rich  for  social- 
ism? Don't  they  have  the  most  to  lose'  I 
take  a  look  at  my  bank  account  and  compare 
It  with  Nelson  Rockefeller's  and  It  seems 
funny  that  I'm  against  socialism  and  he's 
out  promoting  it."  Or  Is  It  funny''  In  reality. 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  what  the 
promoters  define  as  socialism  and  what  it  is 
In  actual  practice  The  Idea  that  socialism  Is 
a  share-the-weaJth  program  Is  strictly  a  con- 
fidence game  to  get  the  people  to  surrender 
their  freedom  to  an  all-powerful  collectlvlst 
government  While  the  Insiders  tell  us  we 
are  building  a  paradise  on  earth,  we  are  actu- 
allv  constructing  a  Jail  for  ourselves. 

Doesn  t  it  strike  you  as  strange  that  some 
of  the  individuals  pushing  hardest  for  social- 
ism have  their  own  personal  wealth  pro- 
tected in  family  trusts  and  tax-free  fotinda- 
tlons  '  Men  like  Rockefeller.  Pord  and  Ken- 
nedy are  for  every  socialist  program  known 
to  ni.m  which  will  Increase  your  taxes  Yet 
thev  pay  little,  if  anything  in  taxes  them- 
sel'es  An  ar'lcle  published  by  the  North 
Ajr.erican  Newspaper  .Alliance  in  .August  of 
1067  tells  how  the  Rockefellers  pav  practi- 
cally no  Income  taxes  despite  their  vast 
wealth  The  article  reveals  that  one  of  the 
Rockefellers  paid  the  <rand  total  of  $685  per- 
sonal income  tax  during  a  recent  year  The 
Kennedys  have  their  Chicago  Merchaiidlse 
Mart,  their  mansions,  yachts,  planes,  etc  .  all 
owned  by  their  myriads  of  family  founda- 
tions and  trusts  Taxes  are  for  peors!  Yet 
hypocrites  like  Rockefeller.  Ford  anJ  Ken- 
nedy pose  as  great  champions  of  the  down- 
trodden '  If  they  were  really  concerned  about 
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the  poor,  rather  than  using  socialism  as  a 
means  of  achieving  personal  political  power, 
they  would  divest  themselves  of  their  own 
fortunes.  There  Is  no  law  which  prevents 
them  from  giving  away  their  own  fortunes  to 
the  poverty  stricken.  Shouldn't  these  men  set 
an  example?  And  practice  what  they  preach? 
If  they  advocate  sharing  the  wealth, 
shouldn't  they  start  with  their  own  Instead 
of  that  of  the  middle  class  which  pays  almost 
all  the  taxes?  Why  don't  Nelson  Rockefeller 
and  Henrv  Ford  II  give  away  all  their  wealth. 
retaining  only  enough  to  place  themselves 
at  the  national  average?  Can't  you  imagine 
Teddy  Kennedy  giving  up  his  mansion,  air- 
plane and  yacht  and  moving  Into  a  $25,000 
home  with  a  $20,000  mortgage  like  the  rest 
of  us? 

We  are  usuaJly  told  that  this  clique  of 
super-rich  are  socialists  because  they  have 
a  gtiUt  complex  over  wealth  they  Inherited 
and  did  not  earn.  Again,  they  could  relieve 
these  supposed  guilt  complexes  simply  by 
dlveetlng  themselves  of  their  unearned 
wealth.  There  are  doubtless  many  wealthy 
do-gooders  who  have  been  given  a  guilt  com- 
plex by  their  college  professors,  but  that 
doesn't  expaln  the  actions  of  Insiders  like  the 
Rockefellers.  Fords  or  Kennedys.  All  their 
actions  betray  them  as  power  seekers 

But  the  Kennedys.  Rockefellers  and  their 
super-rich  confederates  are  not  being  hypo- 
crites in  advocating  socialism.  It  appears  to 
be  a  contradiction  for  the  super-rich  to  work 
for  socialism  and  the  destruction  of  free 
enterprise.   In   reality   it  Is  not. 

Our  problem  la  that  most  of  ua  believe 
socialism  Is  what  the  socialists  want  us  to 
believe  It  Is — a  share-the-wealth  program. 
That  is  the  theory.  But  Is  that  how  It  works? 
Let  us  examine  the  only  SociollBt  coun- 
tries— according  to  the  Socialist  definition 
of  the  word — extant  in  the  world  today. 
These  are  the  Commun'st  countries.  The 
Communists  themselves  refer  to  these  as 
Socialist  countries,  as  In  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  Here  In  the  reality  of 
socialism  you  have  a  tiny  oligarchial  clique 
at  the  top.  usually  numbering  no  more  than 
three  percent  of  the  total  fxjpuJatlon,  con- 
trolling the  total  wealth,  total  production 
and  the  very  live*  of  the  other  ninety-seven 
percent.  Certainly  even  the  most  naive  ob- 
sen'e  that  Mr.  Brezhnev  doesn't  live  like 
one  of  the  poor  peasants  out  en  the  great 
Russian  steppes.  But,  according  to  socialist 
theory,  he  Is  supposed  to  do  Just  that! 

If  one  understands  that  socialism  is  not 
a  share-the-wealth  program,  but  is  In  real- 
ity a  method  to  consolidate  and  control  the 
wealth,  then  the  seeming  paradox  of  super- 
rich  men  promoting  socialism  becomes  no 
paradox  at  all.  Instead  It  becomes  the  logi- 
cal, even  the  perfect  tool  of  power-seeking 
n.egalomanlacs.  Communism,  or  more  ac- 
curately socialism,  is  not  a  movement  of  the 
downtrodden  masses,  but  of  the  economic 
elite.  The  plan  of  the  conspirator  Insiders 
then  Is  to  socialize  the  United  States,  not  to 
Communtze  It. 

How  Is  this  to  be  accomplished?  Chart  3 
shows  the  structure  of  our  government  as 
established  by  our  Pounding  Fathers.  The 
Constitution  fractional Ized  ana  subdivided 
gcvemmental  power  in  every  way  possible 
The  Pounding  Fathers  believed  that  each 
branch  of  the  government,  whether  at  the 
federal,  state  or  loc«il  level,  would  be  Jealous 
of  Its  jx)wers  and  would  never  surrender 
tiiem  to  centralized  control.  Also,  many 
phases  of  otir  lives  (such  as  cli&rliy  and  ed- 
ucation) were  put  totally,  or  almost  totally, 
out  of  the  grasp  of  polltlcans.  Under  this 
system  you  could  ru)t  have  a  dictatorship. 
No  segment  of  government  ooula  p>osslbly 
amass  enough  power  to  form  a  dictatorship. 
In  order  to  have  a  dictatorship  one  must 
have  a  single  branch  holding  most  of  the 
reins  of  power.  Once  you  have  this,  a  dicta- 
torship Is  Inevitable. 
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HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday,  July  17.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
cently reintroduced  the  telephone  pri- 
vacy bill  with  48  cosponsors. 

This  bill  would  give  individuals  the 
right  to  indicate  to  the  telephone  com- 
pany if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  commer- 
cially solicited  over  the  telephone.  Com- 
mercial Arms  wanting  to  solicit  business 
over  the  phone  would  then  be  required  to 
obtain  from  the  phone  company  a  list  of 
customers  who  opted  for  the  commercial 
prohibition.  The  FCC  would  also  be  given 
the  option  of  requiring  the  phone  com- 
pany, instead  of  supplying  a  list,  to  put 
an  asterisk  by  the  name  of  those  indi- 
viduals in  the  phone  book  who  have  chos- 
en to  invoke  the  commercial  solicitation 
ban. 

Those  not  covered  by  the  legislation 
would  be  charities  and  other  nonprofit 
groups,  political  candidates  or  organiza- 
tions, and  opinion  poUtakers.  Also  not 
covered  would  be  debt  collection  agencies 
or  any  other  individual  or  companies 
with  whom  the  individual  has  an  exist- 
ing contract  or  debt. 

I  have  received  an  enormous  amount  of 
correspondence  on  this  legislation  from 
all  over  the  country.  Today.  I  am  plac- 
ing a  22d  sampling  of  these  letters  into 
the  Record,  since  they  describe  far  more 
vividly  than  I  possibly  could  the  need  for 
this  legislation. 

These  letters  follow — the  names  have 

been  omitted: 

ViiXA  Park,  In.., 

July  14,  1972. 
Re  bUl  H.R.  14884. 
U.S.  Representative  Les  Aspin. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Aspin:  Regarding  the  above  Bill. 
I  would  like  you  to  know  that  I  am  vm 
much  In  agreement  with  it  and  what  It  would 
do  for  us  people  that  hate  to  answer  the 
phone  and  interrupt  an  otherwise  peaceful 
dinner 

Since  my  husband  and  I  work  all  day.  din- 
nertime is  an  especially  Important  one  to 
us  for  we  talk  of  all  the  things  that  hap- 
pened during  the  day  and  about  our  work. 
We  like  to  enjoy  this  time  by  ourselves  and 
not  be  bothered  by  all  the  "phone 
peddlers"  that  jonstantly  call  and  irritate  us. 
Not  only  do  we  receive  phone  calls  for  land, 
but  also  for  subscriptions,  charities  and  the 
most  obnoxious  caller  was  that  of  a  florist 
nearby.  'When  my  picture  and  name  was  in 
the  paper  for  the  announcement  of  my  mar- 
riage, this  florist  and  many  more  called  and 
hounded  me  day  after  day  and  night  after 
night  In  regard  to  using  their  services  for 
my  wedding.  One  m  particular  even  lied 
saying  one  of  my  friends  had  given  my  name 
and  therefore.  I  won  some  flowers  for  my 
wedding.  Needless  to  say.  It  was  a  very  an- 
noying and  tactless  way  of  getting  business 
and  these  calls  from  this  florist  went  on  and 
on  and  on  until  I  finally  lost  my  patience. 

I  read  about  ihls  bill  In  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une Action  Line  column.  They  mentioned 
that  a  possible  solution  to  this  problem  Is 
that  if  the  bill  Is  adopted,  a  person  could 
contact  111.  Bell  and  tell  them  you  don't  want 
to  be   bothered  by  solicitors  and  that  tbea 
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there  might  be  a  list  your  name  would  go 
^  f^  thev  would  put  an  asterisk  beside  your 
nme  in  the  phone  book.  I  think  both  ideas 
^eood  ones  and  I  am  sure  that  a  lot  of 
^efpeople  feel  this  way  as  all  my  friends 
hate  the  same  feelings  on  this  matter  as  I 

'^°l  am  hopeful  that  I  will  know  If  such  a 
biU  Is  adopted.  If  there  Is  any  information 
«  to  when  the  blU  is  put  forth  for  adoption, 
or  anv  information  on  the  outcome  of  it,  I 
would  greatly  like  to  have  It. 

Thank  vou  for  taking  the  time  to  read 
this  and  I  slncerelv  hope  that  the  public  is 
kept  aware  of   what   will  happen  with   this 

BIU. 

Sincerely, 


CHICACC.  lu...  July  15.1972. 
VS.  Bepreaentatlve  Lkb  Aspin. 
House   Office  Building,   Washington.  D.C. 

Strongly  support  and  urge  passage  of  bill 
H.R.  U884. 


BROOKriXLD.  Ill 


Hollywood.  Pla..  July  14.  1972. 

Dear  Sir  Enclosed  Is  your  article  on 
which  I'm  commenting  on.  I  certainly  wish 
you  luck  In  psissing  this  bill  I  want  to  tell 
you.  my  telephone  is.  unlisted"  and  they 
manage  to  get  through  regardless: 

This  Invasion  Is  as  bad  as  the  TV  com- 
mercials. I  hope  you  win  your  fight. 

Good  luck! 
Sincerely. 


Wadsworth.  Ohio. 

July  13.  1972. 
Re  telephone  privacy  bill,  Les  Aspin.  Member 

of  Congress 
Representative  Harley  O  Staggers. 
Chairman.  Hou^e  Commerce  Committee,  Ray- 
burn  Building,   Washington,   D.C. 
DiAR  Mr.  Staggers:    I  am  writing  to  you 
in  regard  to  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  my- 
self and  other  Americans   It  is  simply  this— 
m  a  society   becoming   more   complex   each 
passing  day,  I  find  myself  Increasingly   the 
prey  of   others   through    the   device   of   the 
telephone.   I    resent    being    treated    without 
courtesy  and  dignity,  and  merely  considered 
to  be  a  "consumer  "  without  any  cognizance 
of  the  individual  I  really  am. 

You  are  aware  that  a  concern  of  this  coun- 
try is  the  fostering  of  a  healthy  commercial 
climate.  In  the  words  of  Calvin  CooUdge, 
The  business  of  this  country  Is  btislness.  " 
HOWE'V'ER.  I  win  not  be  treated  with  con- 
tempt, nor  can  I  stand  by  and  allow  my 
friends  and  neighbors  to  be  so  treated  also. 
Something  must  be  done  to  protect  the 
sanctity  of  the  home  from  the  obnoxious, 
frequent  and  repetitive  phone  calls  to  the 
homes  of  our  citizens  from  "business  persons" 
too  lazy  to  employ  other  more  acceptable 
means  of  selling  their  wares  and  products. 

It  is  a  real  shame  of  this  country  that  our 
state  lawmakers  are  not  more  responsive  to 
their  real  constituents,  the  people.  I  had 
attempted  to  have  a  bill  similar  to  that  of 
Mr.  .^spin's  Introduced  Into  the  Ohio  legisla- 
ture, but  was  treated  disgracefully.  It  Is 
deplorable  that  Congress  must  fll!  the 
vaccum  our  lobby-ridden  statehouses  create. 
I  strongly  urge  you  to  hold  hearings  on 
this  Bill  as  soon  as  possible,  and  your  eflorts 
to  ensure  its  passage. 
Respectfully, 


Oak  Park.  III..  July  14, 1972. 
U.S.  Representative  Les  Aspin. 
House  Office  Building,  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Representative  Aspin  :  I  am  writing 
to  show  my  support  of  bill  H.R.  14884  regard- 
ing biisli.esses  calling  unsolicited  on  the 
phone. 

I  hope  very  much  that  thU  bill  Is  adopted 
as  I   feel  a  person  has  a  telephone  for  his 
own  use  and  that  of  his  friends,  and  should 
not  be  disturbed  at  home  by  advertisers. 
Sincerely. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1972 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Calumet  regior  of  Indiana 
of  Lithuanian  descent,  along  with 
Lithuanians  throughout  the  Nation,  are 
to  be  commended  for  constantly  keeping 
up  the  fight  to  have  an  independent  and 
free  government  of  Lithuania  restored. 
The  Soviet  Commimist  Grovernment  has 
continued  to  inflict  its  tyranny,  not  only 
on  Lithuania  but  other  captive  nations 
through  central  Europe. 

As  chairman  of  the  special  congres- 
sional committee  to  investigate  the 
Katyn  Forest  Massacre  in  the  82d  Con- 
gress, and  also  a  member  of  the  special 
committee  to  investigate  Communist  ag- 


gression in  the  83d  Congress,  I  am 
familiar  with  the  barbaric  Soviet  t>T- 
ann>-  inflicted  on  these  captive  nations 
Both  these  congressional  committees 
held  heanngs  in  this  coimtry  and  m 
Europe  during  the  investigation  made 
almost  20  years  ago. 

I  wish  to  mcorporate  with  mj*  remarks 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  members 
of  World  Llthuaman  Community,  East 
Chicago.  Ind..  which  was  enacted  in  a 
mass  meeting  held  July  11.  1972: 

RESOLtmON 

The  members  of  World  Lithuanian  Com- 
munity. Eaat  Chicago.  Indiana  chapter 
gathered  at  a  maas  meeting  at  3903  Fir  Street 
East  Chicago.  Indiana  on  June  11.  1672,  dur- 
ing the  commemeratlon  of  the  brutal  depor- 
tations by  the  Soviet  secret  police  to  slave 
labor  camps  m  Siberia,  adopted  following 
resolution ; 

Whereas  the  sovereign  and  indef>endent 
iitate  of  Lithuania  waa  lorclbly  and  Ulegaly 
seized  in  1940  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  secret  police  in 
June  1»41  arrested  and  deported  many  thou- 
sands of  Lithuanians  from  their  native  coun- 
try to  The  slave  labor  camps  in  Siberia. 

Whereas  several  thousand  youths  ;ust  re- 
cently battled  police  and  Soviet  soldiers  after 
a  voung  Roman  Catholic,  Romas  Kalanta, 
publlcally  burned  himself  to  death  "for  po- 
litical ^eafiv^ns  "  in  the  Lithuanian  city  of 
Kaunas, 

Whereas  last  March  over  17.000  Lithuan- 
ian-Catholics signed  a  bitterly-worded  Peti- 
tion to  Communist  Party  leaders  demanding 
an  end  to  religious  suppression  and  it  went 
unheard  until  said  petitions  were  sent  to  the 
U.N.    Secretary -General.    Kurt    Waldhelm. 

T".-jerefore.  be  it  resolved  to  appeal  to  and 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Secretary-General  of  UN.  and  Human  Rights 
Commission  In  United  Nations  to  insist  on 
the  restoration  of  sovereign  rights,  religious 
freedom  and  self-government  to  Lithuania 
and  other  Baltic  States  as  a  prerequisite  for 
a  lasting  peace  based  on  international 
lust  Ice. 

Be  it  still  further  resolved  to  forward 
espies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Honorable 
Richard  M.  Nixon.  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  Honorable  Kurt  Wald- 
helm. Secretary-General  of  the  U.N  .  Human 
Rights  Conunisslon  of  United  Nations,  the 
Honorable  Congressman  Mr  Ray  J  Madden 
from  local  district  in  Indiana  and  to  the 
press 

■VlKTORAS    T     MaKIEJ'PS 

Chairman  of  the  Meeting. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  Ernest  Andrews,  Zion's  Reformed 
United  Church  of  Christ,  Allentown,  Pa., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God.  our  Father,  in  whose 
ser\ice  lies  perfect  freedom,  we  thank 
Thee  for  this  "sweet  land  of  liberty,"  otir 
priceless  heritage  and  habitation.  In  this 
veritable  workshop  of  democracy,  we  ask 
Thy  inspiration,  guidance,  and  power  for 
those  privileged  to  labor  here  as  repre- 
sentatives of  a  free  people. 

Enshrined  in  our  hearts,  as  in  otu-  his- 
tory, is  the  sublime,  but  partially  ful- 
fflled  ideal  symbolized  by  the  Liberty 
Bell,  "Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the 
land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof." 


May  this  day  hold  many  opportunities  to 
further  that  sacred  mission.  May  no  task 
seem  trivial  or  routine,  but  rather  a  pre- 
cious means  of  serving  Thee  and  Thy  peo- 
ple— and  of  helping  to  fashicai  a  future 
closer  to  the  perfection  of  Thy  holy  will. 
In  Jesus'  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
"There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles ; 

H.R  1997  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
F   Sullivan:  ,      ,w     . 

H.R  3761.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
W  Reiser.  Jr 

H  R.  5237.  An  act  to  carry  into  effect  a 
provision  of  the  Convention  of  Paris  tor  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property,  as  revised 
at  Stockholm.  Sweden,  July  14.  1967; 

US..  6739.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cpl.  Mi- 
chael T.  Kent.  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

H.R.  7829.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
H.  Clarkaon.  and 
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HR  15869  An  act  to  extend  for  90  days 
the  time  for  commencing  action*  on  behalf 
of  an  Indian  tribe    band    or  ?roup. 
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DR     ERNEST  P.   ANDREWS.   DISTIN- 
GinSHED  ALLENTONIAN 

'Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  ulven  permission  to  address  the 
Hoa'ie  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter  » 

Mr  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  very  proud  to  have 
one  of  my  disunevushed  constituents.  Dr. 
Ernest  F  .Andrews,  pastor  of  Zion's  Re- 
formed Church  in  Allentown.  Pa  ,  as  vis- 
iting chaplain  Dr.  Andrews,  a  native  of 
Allentown,  has  received  numerous  de- 
:;rees.  includinK  his  B.A.  from  Moravian 
College,  his  D.D.  from  Lancaster  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  his  M.A.  from  Buck- 
nell  University,  and  his  ST  D.  from  Tem- 
ple University 

In  addition  to  his  educational  achieve- 
ments, Dr  Andrews  is  particularly  well 
known  for  the  impetus  that  he  and  the 
members  of  his  congregation  provided  in 
establishing  a  Liberty  Bell  Shnne  in  Al- 
lentown m  1962,  the  year  of  the  congre- 
gation s  200th  anniversary 

The  purpose  of  the  proiect,  which  was 
■ondcrtaken  by  the  Liberty  Bell  Shrine 
Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  Morgan  D.  Person,  was  to  bring  a 
replica  uf  the  Liberty  Bell  back  to  Zion's 
Church  where  the  original  Liberty  Bell 
had  been  given  sanctuary  during  the 
perilous  year  of  1777  when  the  British 
occupied  Philadelphia. 

It  has  been  a  threat  honor  to  have  with 
us  today  such  distinguished  .\lIento- 
nians  as  Dr.  Andrews  and  his  lovely  wife 
who  have  done  .-o  much  to  commemorate 
a  period  of  our  history. 


LESSONS  IN   WELFARE,  CASE   NO.   5 

Mrs.  GRIFFTTHS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hotise 
for  1  minute-,  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.  ■ 
Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr  Speaker. 
Johrmy  No  Doe  s  mother  received  a  very 
interesting  letter  in  June  from  her  sister 
Emma  You  remember  Emma,  Mr. 
Speaker  She  married  Harold  and  moved 
to  Madison,  Wis.  Thev  have  two  chil- 
dren. The  letter  follows : 

Madison,  Wis., 

June  15,  1972. 
Lou  Blxa  No  Doe, 
Sew  York.  .V  y 

Dear  Sis  Yea,  we  are  going  to  join  you  In 
New  York  We  had  Intended  to  move  to  Mil- 
waukee. Harold  thought  he  could  get  some 
work  there,  but  vou  know  the  Supreme  Court 
m  .\pril  agreed  with  the  welfare  director  that 
the  Reitz  s  had  to  move  back  to  Vanden 
Broek  to  contintie  getting  their  checks.  I 
don't  know  why  Vanden  Broek  was  st'.'.:  pay- 
ing their  welfare.  They  had  Uved  In  Mil- 
waukee three  years  HEWs  chief  report  on 
state  general  assistance  plans  doesn't  even 
show  how  many  other  states  have  laws  like 
this.  So,  we  re  coming  to  New  York.  If  you 
move  out  of  state,  the  Court  won't  let  them 
send  you  back,  but  If  you  Just  move  from  one 
county  to  another  In  a  state,  they  can  force 
you  back— so  we'll  be  seeing  you  in  New 
York. 

I  hope  Mr   Lindsay  puts  us  up  at  the  Wal- 


dorf It  seems  to  me  the  Constitution  must 
entitle  us  to  stay  with  our  own  kind.  We  are 
Republicans  now,  you  know,  slnoe  the 
Democrats  nominated  that  Mr.  McOovern 
ind  nis  $i,0O0  per  person  plan,  'Why,  that  Is 
less  monev  than  our  dear  President  Nixon  Is 
paying  now.  Pour  thousand  dollars  for  4,  as 
opposed  to  the  $3756  we  would  get  In  New 
York  and  vou  can  lose  3  checks  a  year.  Plus, 
the  way  we  figure  It,  the  4  main  programs  In 
New  York  city  brings  the  total  to  an  equiva- 
lent of  $5912  glorious  untaxed  doUars.  'Why 
should  we  take  $4000? 

Don't  you  wonder  sometimes  if  the  Su- 
preme Court  ever  bothers  to  read  the  caaes 
they   decided   before?   I   guess  they   are   too 

busv.  , 

See  you  next  month.  Do  take  care  of 
Johnny.  You  know  how  much  he  means  to 
you. 

Love.  _ 

Emua. 

P  s You    heard    that    Grandpa    died    in 

Detroit  didn't  vou?  Medicaid  took  complete 
care  of  him.  It  Is  so  much  better  than 
medicare. 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL  URGED  TO 

PRESS    TREASON    CHARGES 

AGAINST  JANE  FONDA 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend hLS  remarks  ' 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  according  to  the  radio  reports 
of  vesterday's  date.  Jane  Fonda  is  in 
Hanoi  calling  upon  the  American  service 
personnel  to  disobey  the  orders  of  the 
U.S.  Government  and.  indeed,  to  desert 
and  to  turn  themselves  in  to  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

Mr.  Speaker,  declared  war.  undeclared 
war,  police  action,  whatever  it  may 
be — if  the  report  is  true,  this  is  treason, 
and  it  is  time  that  this  Government  took 
some  action  against  people  such  as  Jane 
Fonda  who  have  given  aid  and  comfort 
to  our  enemy  and.  indeed,  going  to  the 
capital  city  of  our  enemy  and  going  on 
the  radio  and  urging  American  forces  to 
disobey  their  Government  and  to  desert 
their  country  that  has  given  to  Miss 
Fonda  and  others  so  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  addressing  a  letter 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  this  afternoon  urging  him  to  in- 
vestigate fuUy  this  matter,  and  if  true  to 
bring  charges  of  treason  against  Jane 
Fonda. 


mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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MRS, 


ANNA  MARIA  BALDINI 
DELA  ROSA 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  3713) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Baldinl 
Dela  Rosa. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  b« 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  COLBATH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  43101 
for   the   relief   of  Charles  Colbath. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  CARMEN  PR  ADO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8108) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Carmen  Prado. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  f^rst 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2067) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection,  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RENE  PAULO  ROHDEN-SOBRINHO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  5181  > 
for  the  relief  of  Rene  Paulo  Rohden- 
Sobrinho. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CATHERINE  E.  SPELL 

"  The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H.R.  7312) 
for  the  relief  of  Catherine  E.  Spell. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARIA  LUGIA  DiGIORGIO 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  2070) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Luigia  DiGlorgio. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 


DONALD  L.  BULMER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1994) 
for  the  relief  of  Donald  L.  Bulmer. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  their  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MBS    MARINA  MUNOZ  DE  W\-SS 
^^  .NEE  LOPEZ) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5579  ^ 
foJthe  reSef  of  Mrs.  Marina  Munoz  ae 

^£  HAi^^"- speaker.  I  ask  unam- 
JS  consent  that  the  bUl  be  passed 
Avpr  without  prejudice. 
°'The  SPEaIcER.  L^  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri- ^.  ^.  ^ 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
uiianimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CARMEN  MARIA  PENA-GARCANO 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  -HR.  6342' 
for  the  relief  of  Carmen  Maria  Pena- 

^Mr^HALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  parsed  over 
without  prejudice.  ^      ..        »„ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? ^.     ^. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  F.  FUENTES 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  11045_ 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F. 

Fuentes. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  H.  NICKERSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  •H.R.  4064) 
for  the  relief  of  William  H.  Nickerson. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous' consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


\RLINE  LOADER  AND  NLAL^RICE 
LO.ADER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^S.  341),  for 
the  reUef  of  Arline  Loader  and  Maurice 
Loader,  ,  , 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


shall  be  given  for  amounts  for  which  llabUity 
is  relieved  bv  this  section. 

Sec  2  a'  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
monev  m  :he  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  Uie  said  David  Capps,  an 
^unt  equal  to  the  aggregate  ol  the  amount 
paid  by  hUn,  or  withheld  '■■'^^J'^'^^l^"- 
wise  due  him.  with  respect  to  the  Indebted- 
ness to  the  United  States  specliied  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

,b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
m  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shai:  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  ol  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  this  claun.  and  the  same  shai 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con^-'^^^ 
notwithstanding  Any  Pe"°\  ^.'f'^'^^^f. ^^^ 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shad  be  deemed 
Lutv  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: ^  .„ 

Page  2,  line  13.  strike  "in  excess  of  xO  per 
centum  thereof". 


to 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


.ALBINA  LUCIO  Z.  MANLUCU 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  -S.  559'  for 
the  relief  of  Albina  l.ucio  Z.  Manlucu. 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FREDI  ROBERT  DREILICH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2725' 
for  the  relief  of  Fredi  Robert  Dreilich. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARGARIDA   ALDORA  CORREIA 
DOS  REIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6504) 
for  the  relief  of  Margarida  Aldora  Cor- 
reia  dos  Re  is. 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DENNIS  YIANTOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  *S.  65)  for 
the  relief  of  Dennis  Yiantos. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unam- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  pjtssed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMILIA  RUFFOLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  10142-) 
for  the  relief  of  Emiha  Ruffolo. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  lo 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection 


DONALD  P.  LARIVIERE 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  8952) 
for  the  relief  of  Donald  P.  Lariviere. 


DAVID  CAPPS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  I860) 
for  relief  of  David  Capps,  formerly  a 
corporal  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

There  being  no   objection,   the   Clerk 
read  the  b'lll  as  follows; 
H.R     I860 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  David 
Capps,  of  Newport  News.  Virginia,  formerly 
a  corporal  In  the  United  States  Marine  Corps, 
is  relieved  of  llabUlty  to  the  United  States 
In  the  amount  of  $133.75,  representing  the 
overpavments  of  military  pay  for  the  period 
beginning  with  July  1968,  and  ending  No- 
vember 1968,  and  IncludUig  the  amount  re- 
ceived on  payroll  numbered  524.  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  admUitstratlve  error  and  through 
no  fault  of  his  own.  In  the  audit  and  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  credit 


JOHN  S.  ATTINELLO 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  6204) 

for  the  relief  of  John  S.  AttlrieUo 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill  as  follows; 

H.R    6204 
Be  :t  enacted  by  the  Senate  a"^  ««»""  ^^ 
Representatives    of     th^     Vn.ted     >>^^\^'^ 
^rner^ca    tn    Congress    assembled.    That    the 
Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorised  and 
directed"  to  pay.  out  of   any   money   m   the 
^^^urv     not     otherwise     appropriated,     to 
Ss   Attmello  of  Alexandria.  Virginia^  the 
.urn   of   ^KW.OOO.   m   full   sattsfaction   of   al, 
c^a^  of  the  said  John  S.  Attlnello  against 
theTnUe.  States  for  loss  of  patent  rights  m 
Qrea:    Britain    and    Canaaa    on    *    hlgm.rt 
su perc.rculatlon    system    for    aircraft    v.^hWh 
nas  developed  and  patented   m  the  United 
States  bv  him   (Unl^d  States  Patent  Num- 
^red  2  868  480 ,    but  which  was  not  pateiited 
^  such  countries  as  a  result  of  the  failure 
o^  the  Department  of  Defense  to  forward  _o 
?he   appropriate   .American   embassies  appli- 
cations filed  with  .uch  Department  by  the 
iftld  John  S    Attlnello 

SEC  •^  NO  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  this  Act  m  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereol 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  b> 
am-  agenf  or  attorney  ou  account  of  services 
^^ndefed  In  connection  with  this  claUn,  ai^d 
The  same  .hall  be  unlawful.  ^-V  -f^^^^ 
the  contrary  notwithstanding  Any  pereon 
vlolaung  the  provisions  of  this  section  shau 
be  deemed  pulltv  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
ronvTcnon  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments ; 

Pace  1  Une  7.  after  States'  Insert  as 
recommended  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
ihe  US  Court  of  Claims  on  March  13,  1972. 
Ill  Congressional  Reference  Case  No.  1--1, 
John  S  Attmello  V.  the  United  States. 
Page  1,  line  8,  strike  and  Canada 
Page  2,  ime  1.  strike  'such  countries  and 
Insert     that  country  " 

Page  2.  lines  2,  3,  and  4,  strike  appro- 
priate American  embassies  applications  filed 
with  such  Department  by  the  said  John  S^ 
iittmellc  ■  and  Insert  Commissioner  of 
Patents  a  request  for  permission  for  the  said 
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John  S.   Attlnello  to  file  a  patent  applica- 
tion In  such  country.". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DAVID  J    FOSTER 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  10012^ 
for  the  relief  of  David  J.  Foster. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
resid  the  bill  as  follows : 

HR    10012 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  monev  in  the 
Treaaury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
David  J.  PoBter  (a  former  member  of  the 
United  3tatee  Air  Force),  of  RosavlUe.  Kan- 
safi.  the  sum  of  J571.60  The  payment  of  such 
sum  shall  be  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
of  the  said  David  J  Poster  against  the 
United  States  for  faUure  to  receive  health 
inaurance  relmbiu'sement  of  expenses  he  In- 
curred in  connection  with  the  pregnancy  of 
his  spouse  In  1970.  Health  insurance  cover- 
age was  not  made  available  to  the  said  David 
J  Poster  at  the  time  of  his  separation  from 
the  United  States  Air  Force  due  to  an  ad- 
ministrative error  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Slates  Air  Force  and  without  fault  on  his 
part. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amotmt  appropriated 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  deliv- 
ered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connec- 
tion with  such  claims,  and  the  same  shall  be 
unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
vision of  this  .section  shsJl  be  deemed  gulltv 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding »1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  6.  strike  ■tbll.eO"  and  insert 
S481.60" 

Page  2.  line  7.  strike  "in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


be  given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability 
18  relieved  bv  this  section. 

Sec  2  <ai  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treastiry  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  said  William  E.  Baker 
an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him.  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwise  due  him,  with  respect  to  the  In- 
debtedness to  the  United  States  referred  to 
m  the  flrst  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  p»rt  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shsUl  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  reeclved  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim.  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  (1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  4,  strike  "$670.92"  and  Insert 
■$630  92" 

Page  2,  line  U.  strike  "in  ezceaa  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SGT.  GARY  L.  RIVERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12638) 
for  the  relief  of  Sgt.  Gary  L.  Rivers,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  retired. 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM    E.    BAKER 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU    HB..  106351 
for  the  relief  of  William  E.  Baker. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

H.R  10635 
Be  it  enaaed  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  William 
K.  Baker  of  Coleman,  Michigan.  Is  relieved 
of  liabUlty  to  the  United  States  in  the 
amount  of  $670  92,  representing  the  amount 
claimed  to  be  due  to  the  United  States  as 
a  result  of  certain  overpayments  paid  to  him 
while  he  was  a  member  of  the  United  States 
.Marine  Crrps  Such  overpayments  were  the 
result  of  administrative  errors  which  occurred 
without  fault  on  the  part  of  the  said  Wil- 
liam B  Baker  In  the  audit  and  .settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  •>r  disburs- 
ing officer  of  the  United  States,  credit  shall 


S«c.  2.  (al  The  Secretary  of  the  Tr«Mury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  tnj 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwUe  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Herbert  Improte  the  gutn 
of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld  from 
him  cm  account  of  the  loss  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act. 

( b)  No  part  of  any  amount  appropriated  in 
subsection  lai  of  this  section  in  exceat  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
r.ectlon  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceed Uig  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert:  "That,  on  such  terms  as  It  deems  ju«t, 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  Is  authorized  to  com- 
promise, release,  or  discharge  in  whole  or  la 
part  the  liability  of  Herbert  Improte.  post- 
master of  the  Centereach  Post  Office,  Center, 
each,  N.Y.,  for  the  loss  of  $27,150.  resulting 
from  a  burglary  at  that  post  office  on  or 
about  August  3,  1969." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SEAVIEW  ELECTRIC  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  943  >  to  refer  the  bill  (H.R.  3462) 
entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Seaview 
Electric  Co."  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HERBERT  IMPROTE 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  10363) 
for  the  relief  of  Herbert  Improte. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R    10363 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Herbert 
Improte  of  Centereach.  New  York,  postmas- 
ter, is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for  pay- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of 
„S27,150,  representing  the  value  of  postal 
'funds  and  accountable  papers  In  his  cus- 
tody as  postmaster  of  the  Centereach  Post 
Office,  Centereach.  New  York,  which  were 
taken  from  such  pKJet  office  In  a  burglary  oc- 
curring on  August  3.  1969,  and  for  which  he 
is  being  held  liable  In  the  audit  and  settle- 
ment (if  the  accounts  relative  to  such  sum, 
credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amounts  tor 
which  llabUlty  Is  relieved  by  thl*  Act. 


ELMER  ERICKSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  889)  to 
restore  the  postal  service  seniority  of 
Elmer  Erickson. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLARD  O.  BROWN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2359)  for 
the  relief  of  Willard  O.  Brown. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 
s.  2359 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (ai 
Willard  O.  Brown,  of  Abilene,  Texas,  shall  be 
held  and  considered — 

( 1 )  to  have  been  appointed  as  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  claas  1  under  sections  511 
and  621  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
on  May  13,  1966: 

(  2 )  to  have  served,  during  the  i>erlod  from 
May  13.  1966.  through  April  30.  1970.  as  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  claas  1; 

I  31  to  have  retired  on  AprU  30.  1970.  as  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1:  and 

i4)  to  have  had  In  effect  for  the  period 
from  May  13,  1966,  through  April  30.  1970. 
that  amount  of  group  life  insurance,  and  an 
equal  amount  of  group  accidental  death  and 
dismemberment  insurance  ipurchiised  by  the 
C*ni  Service  Commission)  to  which  he 
would  have  been  entitled  as  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1  during  such  period. 

lb)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  deter- 
mine— ■ 

(  1 1  the  amount  of  salary  ( including  in- 
creases m  salary  under  section  625  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946)  to  which  said 
Willard  O.  Brawn  would  have  been  entitled 
during  the  period  from  May  13.  1»66,  through 


,n    1070    as  a  Foreign  Servtoe  offlow 

AP^'  '°    ,     less    an    amount    equal    to    the 

<'f  '^^^^  hP  ween  the  amount  actually  paid 
difference  between  tne  ^^  ^^^^ 

=y  '^*  '1  ,tI  d^th  and  dismemberment 
*"^  "fee  p  emlurS  and  the  amount  of  such 
iogurance  P'^^'^/"  j^  ^^^^  paid  for  the  cover- 
"rlf^'^uch  ms^^nce  during  that  period 
;^°he    been    a   Foreign    Service   officer    of 

''^,^Vhe  amount  of  any  lump-sum  pay- 
'^^  „h^h  the  said  WUlard  O.  Brown 
'°«°^'?J«^n  entitled  under  section  5561 
7 mle  5  U^«d  slates  Code  (relating  to 
°'  ^"  ,.tJi  and  accrued  leave),  upon  hlB 
Sinr^on^P'^'  19^0.  as  a  Foreign 
-irthfamount^r^arulty  to  which  th. 

^i^^r  2crnT2lTiL^-»rSe^-- 
'il't'o"  9^  rom  May  13.  1970,  through 
"*  I  L^^rto  the  date  of  enactment  of 
SL^ct  ClnVr.  acuity  been  compu,^  an 
1  b^  of  the  amount  of  salary  referr^ 
^.  ^n»e  (1)  Of  this  subsection  and  the 
^^rv^ce'rXrr^d'to  m  subsection  (a,  of  thl. 

'^TEach  amount  determined  by  the  ^c- 
™^  u^er  subsection   (b)   of  this  ^tlon 
^Tbe    (1)    reduced  by  any  amount  paid 
^L  Lid  WUlard  O.  Brown  as  salary  dur- 
r  the  period^ef erred  to  In  clause   (1)   of 
^ch  sub^tlon,   as   a   lump-sum   parent 
arm    uch  retirement,  or  as  an  a^^^^'  " 
h^c^   may   be.    and    (2)    as   so  reduced 
nJd  bTth^  secretary  out  of  funds  available 
Cthe  payment  of  salaries  of  foreign  serv- 
"  officer    lump-sum  payments,  or  annui- 
ties to  such  officers,  as  '^PP'^'^''^^.^^  „2l 
di   In  the  administration  of  section  821 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amend- 
ed the  sSd  Willard  O.  Brown  shall  be  en- 
tUled  to  be  paid  an  annuity  as  recomputed 
on  Se  bis  of  the  provisions  of  subsection 
lai  of  this  section.  . 

S.C  2.  NO  part  of  any  payment  ^"^'>f»^'l^ 
,J^ls  Act  Shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
^ived  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  accoun^ 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
Lm  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful  any 
extract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding^ 
VWlon  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
IS  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  not 
to  exceed  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
ume,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


ment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be 
m  order  to  consider  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Coi^lttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
me^  now  printed  In  the  bill  as  an  original 
MU  for  tie  purpose  of  amendment  under  the 
fl vi-minute'rule.  At  the  inclusion  of  such 
consideration,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  ""^^^j^^^^*^'^"^^ 
mente  as  may  have  been  '^*i«P^'*;,^^"f„  *"^ 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  m  the 
House  on   anv   amendment   adopted   In   the 
Commlt^e  cf'the  Whole  to  the  ^^m  -  to^^« 
committee  amendment   In   the   nature  ol   a 
^Sbstltute    The   previous   question   shall  be 
co^lder^d  as  ordered  on  the  ^^^--^^^^^;. 
ments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter 
^enlng  motion  except  one  motion  t-  re^oni- 
nilt  wnth  or  without  instructions.  After  the 
mil  'wi'^n  ^g,     ^j^g    Committee   on 

Tn't^rXte  a^V^l^n  Commerce  shall  be 
dis^h.^^  from  the  further  consideration  of 
me  bm^S  3442  and  It  shall  then  be  In  order 
n  th" Houi^to  move  to  strlXe  out  all  after 
ne  enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate  bUl 
and  ^rt  In  lieu  thereof  the  prov^lom  con- 
tained in  H.R.  14455  as  passed  by  the  House, 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HR  14455,  COMMUNICABLE 
DISEASE   CONTROL  PROGRAMS 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1026  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  lol- 

lows : 

H.  Res.  1026 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  mo^«  ^^^^ 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  8tat«  of  the 
union  for  the  consideration  o^  the  bUl  (H  R. 
14455)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  extend  and  revise  the  program  of  as- 
siaunce  under  that  Act  for  the  control  and 
prevention  of  communicable  diseases.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controUed  by 
the  chairman  and  rankmg  minority  member 
of  the  committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
commerce,  the  bill  shaU  be  read  for  amend- 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
HawaU  is  recognized  fori  hour .  , 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yie  d 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia    'Mr.  Smith),  pending  which  I 
vleSmj-self  such  time  as  I  may  consume^ 
'  iS^peaker,  House  ^^^:^^.}'^^ 
nrovides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  14400, 
which  as  reported  by  our  Committee  on 
Lt^'rstat^  and  Foreign  Commerce^ would 
amend  and  extend  for  3  years  the  Present 
SSgram  of  assistance  for  the  prevention 
Tnd  control  of  communicable  disea^ 
T?ie  resolution  calls  for  an  open  rule,  with 
1  hoiTof  general  debate.  For  purposes 
of  amendment,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  c^- 
sider  the  committee  subsUtut^as  an  orij- 
inal  bill   After  passage  of  H.R.  14430  tn« 
grimerce  Committee  shall  be  di^charg^ 
from  further  considerauon  of  S.  3442, 
the  Senate  companion  bill,  and  a  mo- 
tion sSl  be  in  order  to  strike  all  after 
the  ending  clause  of  S.  3442  and  amend 
it  with  the  House-passed  language. 

Mr.  speaker,  H.R.  14455  is  directed  to- 
ward the  upturns  in  recent  years  in  the 
Sence  of  a  number  of  comin^cable 
diseases,   including   measles,   rubeola  or 
German  measles,  whooping  cough  and 
uarScularly,   venereal   disease.   To   deal 
S  these'problems,  H.R.  ^^J^^  ^^f^^ 
authorize   $90  million   for   each  of   the 
fiscal  years  1973.  1974.  and  1975,  to  be 
allocated  in  the  following  way: 

Five  million  dollars  is  authorized  for 
each  fiscal  year,  for  grants  to  States  for 
the  development  of  plans  to  meet  epi- 
demics and  other  health  emergencies^ 

Fifty  million  dollars  is  authorized  for 
each  of  the  3  years,  for  program  grants 
to  control  venereal  diseases.  Approxi- 
matelv  650,000  cases  of  venereal  diseases 
were  reported  in  1971,  and  that  rep- 
resents only  a  fraction  of  the  actual 
cases,  which  may  number  as  many  as 

2i'2mmion.  „„,  ie 

Ten  million  dollars  per  fiscal  >ear  is 
authorized  for  tuberculosis  control  pro- 
grams. Although  35,000  active  new  cases 
were  reported  last  year,  a  great  many 
^f'them  m  my  own  State  of  HawjU^^e^ 
is  no  direct  Federal  program  in  this  area. 
Five  million  doUars  is  authorized  an- 
nually for  program  grants  relating  to 


measles.  Rubella,  or  German  measles,  has 
been  of  particular  concern  because,  ii 
S^uacted  by  women  during  Pregmncy^ 
it  can  cause  deformities  or  retardation^ 
the  infant.  A  5-year  program  is  now  un- 
derw-av  to  eradicate  rubella  completely 
STcii^attog  all  schoolchildren  in  the 

'°S'liimon  doUars  is  authorized  each 
rear  to  fund  control  programs  directed 
lo  communicable  diseases  not  otherwise 

'""Sf 'speaker.  HJl.  14455  i^  a  direct  and 
commendable  response  ^o  demon^ated 
needs  in  our  immunization  programs^ 
That  funding  levels  have  been  inadequate 
in  past  years  can  be  easily  verified  by 
exaSSing  the  rising  "^^d«nce  of  he 
various  diseases  mentioned  In  the  bUl, 

L.  speaker,  I  urge  tiie  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1026  in  order  that  H.B. 
14455  may  be  considered.  o^^ter 

Mr  SMITH  of  Cahforma  Mr.  Speaner, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  n^ay  ^„,- 
Mr.  speaker.  House  ^Re«^;^ti°n  1026 
does  provide  for  the  consideration  of  H  R. 
14455  the  communicable  disease  control 
programs.  It  is  to  be  considered  under  a 
1-hour  open  rule.  . 

The  resolution  makes  the  committee 
bill  in  order  as  a  substitute,  and  permits 
,he  substitution  of  S.  3442  upon  passage 

°'Spii';^  of  H.R.  14455  is  to  extend 
for  3  years  the  existing  program  author- 
Sing  grant*  to  States  a^d  local  com^ 
munities     for     communicable     disease 

^The^^bm  authorizes  $90,000,000  for 
ealh  of  the  fiscal  years  1973.  1974.  and 
iTlb  Of  this  amount,  in  each  fiscal  year. 
$50  000  000  is  for  venereal  dlBease  pro- 
grwns,  $10,000,000  is  for  tuberculosis 
coXl.  $5,000,000  is  for  nj««^!«^P^: 
grams,  $20,000,000  is  for  other  com 
municable  disease  programs  and  the  re- 
SSung  $5,000,000  is  to  develop  plans  to 
mSTe^idemics  or  other  health  emergen- 

''¥he  secretary  of  Health,  Education^ 
and  welfare  is  authorized  to  transfer 
UP  to  50  percent  of  the  amount  m  any 
of  the  above  programs  to  another  one 
of  the  programs. 

There  are  no  minority  views  in  the 
committee  report 

'°The  committee  on  I^iters^te  and  For- 
eign Commerce  reported  the  blU  b>    a 

'°S.'teaker,  I  urge  adopUon  of  t^e 

'"^UT  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 

^The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  


PROVIDING    FOR    ^^^^""^^ 

OF  HR.    15081.   NATIONAL  HEART. 

BLoSd  VESSEL.  LUNG,  AND  BLOOD 

ACT  OF  1972 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
riirpction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  i 
Srip  House  Resolution  1027  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  ihe  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H   Res    1027 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  *he  Committee 
of    the    Whole    House    on    the    State    of    the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iHR 
150811    to  amend   the   Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  enlarge  the  authority  of  the  National 
Heart   and    Lung   Institute    In   order   to   ad- 
vance   the    national    atla-'lt    against    heart, 
blood   vessel,   lung,  and  blood  dl.seases,  and 
for    other    pi-.rposes     After    general    debate, 
which  shall  be  conHned  to  the  bill  and  shall 
o»ntlnvie  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equal- 
ly  divided   and   controlled   by   the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  aiid  Foreign  Commerce, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute   rule.   At   the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment. 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  Hoii.se  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have   been  adopted,  and  the  prevlotis  ques- 
tion shall   be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  tlual  passage 
without  mtervenlng  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  After  the  passage  of  H.R. 
15081.  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  shall  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  S   3323,  and 
It   shall   then    be    In   order   In   the   House   to 
move    to    strike    out    all    after    the    enacting 
clause  of  the  ?Ald  Senate  bill  and  lu.sert   in 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  coutauied  in  H  R 
15081  ds  pas.sed  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  is  recojoiized  for  1  hour 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  1027  provlde.s  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate  for  con- 
-sideration  of  H  R.  15081.  the  National 
Heart.  Blood  Ve.'vsel.  Lung,  and  Blood  Art 
of  1972  After  pa-ssage  of  H.R.  15081.  the 
Committee  on  Int-erstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  .shall  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  S  3323  and  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  move  *o  strike  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill 
and  amend  it  with  the  House-passed 
language. 

The  purpose  of  H  R  15081  is  to  en- 
large ihe  authority  of  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  with  the  aim 
of  preventing  or  curing  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  blood  vessels,  the  lung,  and  the 
blood. 

The  Director  of  the  Institute,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Advisor\'  Council,  will  de- 
velop a  plan  for  research  Into  the  pre- 
vention of  the  diseases,  for  the  evaluation 
of  methods  of  therapv.  education  of  the 
public  and  health  professions,  training. 
evaluation  of  emergency  .service  The  bill 
calls  tor  interagency  coordination  with 
the  activities  of  the  Institute. 

A  21 -member  Advisory  Council  Is  es- 
tablished to  oversee  development  and 
implementation  of  the  program  and  to 
anprove  grant  requests  for  more  than 
$35000. 

A  total  of  $1.29  billion  is  authorized 
for  the  3 -year  program,  to  be  appropri- 
ated on  a  specified  basi:;  over  fiscal  years 
1973-75. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
Hou.se  Resolution  1027  In  order  that  the 
legi.slation  may  be  considered, 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  '  leld  mvseif  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California  asked  and 
was  gv  en  pennission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. ' 
Mr,  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 


er, House  Resolution  1027  provides  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  15081,  the  Na- 
tional Heart.  Blood  Vessel,  Lung  and 
Blood  Act  of  1972.  It  calls  for  a  1-hour 
open  rule  which  provides  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  S.  3323  upon  the  passage  of 
HR    15081. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  15081  is  to  expand 
the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 
in  order  to  provide  additional  resources 
in  the  fight  against  heart,  blood  vessel, 
limg.  and  blood  diseases. 

More  specifically,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  is  re- 
quired to  develop  an  expanded  program 
which  includes  research,  field  studies, 
evaluation  of  treatm«it  methods,  and 
traming  of  scientific  personnel.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  to  be  a  program  to  provide 
the  public  with  health  information  re- 
garding diet,  exercises,  hypertension, 
cigarette  smoking,  weight  control,  and 
other  factors  in  the  prevention  of  these 
diseases. 

An  Interagency  Technical  Committee 
on  Heart.  Blood  Vessel.  Lung  and  Blood 
Diseases,  and  Blood  Resources  is  to  be 
establi-shed  to  coordinate  efforts  in  differ- 
ent agencies. 

In  addition,  the  National  Advisory 
Heart  Council  is  to  be  replaced  with  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Advisory 
Coimcil,  which  is  to  consist  of  21  mem- 
bers. 

The  cost  of  this  bill  is  $370  million  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  $430  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973,  and  $490  million  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  The  total  cost  of  the  bill  for 
3  years  is  $1,290  million. 

In  a  letter  printed  in  the  committee 
report,  the  OfBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  indicates  that  it  prefers  enact- 
ment of  another  bill,  H.R.  13715,  rather 
than  this  bill.  The  OfHce  of  Management 
and  Budget  indicates  that  it  is  reflecting 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  taking  this 
position. 

There  are  no  minority  views  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

The  committee  reported  the  bill  by  a 
voice  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
nile. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION    FOR    COMMTTTEE    ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HR  14424,  NATIONAL  INSTI- 
TUTE OF  AGING 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 


House  Resolution  1012  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H   Res.  1012 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thl» 
resolution    It    shall    be    In    order    to   move, 
clause  7  of  nile  XIII  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, that  the  House  resolve  Itaelf 
into    the    Committee   of    the    Whole   Houm 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considers, 
tlon  of  the  bill    (H,R.   14424)    to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Institute  of  Ag- 
ing,  and   for  other   purjxises.   After  general 
debate,   which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the    Conomlttee   on    Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment   under    the    flve-mlnute    rule.    At  the 
conclusion  of   the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report    the    bill    to    the    House    with   such 
amendments    as    may    have    been    adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  xi'lthout  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr.  Siski  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Smith  ' .  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 
Mr.  Speaker.  Houoe  Resolution  1012 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of 
H.R.  14424  to  establish  a  National  In- 
stitute 01  Agins.  Because  there  are  no 
cost  estimates  included  in  the  report, 
points  of  order  are  waived  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  7 
rule  XIII. 

The  purpose  of  HR,  14424  is  to  es- 
tablish within  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  a  National  Institute  of  Aging, 
The  Institute  would  conduct  research  on 
the  aging  process,  preventive  measures 
with  respect  to  special  health  problems  of 
the  aged,  and  treatment  and  cures  for 
those  problems. 

An  Advisor>-  Coimcil  similar  to  others 
within  NIH  would  be  established  with 
the  additional  duty  of  reporting  to  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  on  related  programs 
administered  by  him.  The  Council,  of 
course,  would  also  make  reports  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

No  cost  estimate  can  be  made  for  the 
establishment  of  the  new  Institute  since 
no  new  authority  is  granted  to  the  NIH. 
The  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Act  is  amended  to  provide  a  1-year 
program  of  matching  grants  for  con- 
strtiction  and  staffing  of  facilities  for 
the  mental  health  of  the  aged.  For  this 
program  $20  million  is  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  in  order  that  the  legislation 
may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution.  House 
Resolution  1012.  provides  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  14424,  the  National  In- 
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.  t»  nf  Aelng  under  a  1-hour  rule. 
SS^oints  ofofder  being  waived  Insofar 

SrSe  7  of  rule  13  is  concerned,  be- 
^  cp  The  report  gives  an  estimate  m  a 
'^"^^  hnnt  wav  of  the  cost  which  does 
roundabout  u  ay  o^  evidently  they 

St' nT  ab^;  to  icertam  this  as  of  the 

•^"^'MfsiSer.  the  primary  purpose  of 
HR  144^4  IS  to  establish  a  new  Nationa 
institute' of  Asmg  within  the  National 
t  tute  of  Health.  This  Institute  would 
Sue  and  support  research  on  the 
.palth  problems  of  the  aged  and  the 
■^'  2s  of  agmg.  in  addition,  a  National 
A^usorv  Council  on  Aging  is  to  be  estab- 
llhed  0  advise  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Educaio"'  and  Welfare  on  problems  re- 
'atedto  the  aged. 

'T^econd  major  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
...amend  the  Community  Mental  Health 
CenSr"  Act  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
construction  of  facilities  and  to  provide 
Sal  health  services  for  the  aged. 

The  committee  report  states  that  the 
cost  of  the  new  Institute  of  Aging  c-an- 
■nt  be  ascertained,  because  this  bill  docs 
•no  g  ant  any  new  authority  to  NIH.  but 
i°ereiy  consolidates  existing  programs 
Smg  to  aging.  Twenty  million  dollars 
rauthorized  for  programs  under  the 
community  Mental  Health  Centers  re- 
ating  to  mental  health  of  the  aged. 

The  committee  report  contams  no  de- 
panmental  letters  en  H.R.  14424.  since 
STs^a  clean  bill  introduced  after  the 
lose  of  heanngs.  However,  there  is  one 
Xt  from   the   Office  of   Management 
Sd  Budget  opposing  earlier  bills  with 
Snilar  provisions.  This  letter  not^s  tha 
HEW  opposed  legislation  to  establu>ii  a 
new  Ir^titute   for   research   on   health 
problems  of  the  aged  because  such  leg- 
slauon  would  only  create  more  admin- 
istrative   costs    without    increasmg    re- 
search   The   letter   notes   that  disease- 
onented    research    which    is    presently 
?"nducted   by   the   individual   institutes 
within  NIH  is  more  appropriated  con- 
cerned with  diseases  as  they  affect  per- 
sons at  all  age  levels.  It  would  be  aupli- 
cative  to  consider  diseases  only  as  they 
affect  the  aged.  The  letter  from  OMB 
also  opposes  the  mental   health  provi 
;SSs  on  the  ground  that  these  services 
are  already  conducted  under  the  tom- 
munitv  mental  health  center  Program^ 
There  are  no  minority  views  m  tlie 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
The  committee  reported  the  bill  b>  a 

voice  vote.  ,  ^y^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  re- 

'"Sr'spUSr'l  move  the  previous  Ques- 
tion  on  the  resolution .  ^^^-^ 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questiMi  is  on  the 

resolution.  ,    ^y^ 

The  question  was  taken;  and  tne 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it.  o  i  „,.  t 
Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  Uie 
point  of  order  tiiat  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  , 

The  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  wiU  call  the 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  374.  nays  4.  not  voting  54. 
as  follows;  ^^^, 

[Roll   No.  265! 
YEAS — 374 


Abbltt 

.'^bernelhy 

.^boiirezk 

Abzug 

.\Qams 

Addabbo 

.A;exander 

.Anderson. 

Calif, 
Anderson.  lU 
.\ndrew8,  Ala 
.Andrews. 
N  Dak. 
Annunzio 
.Archer 
."irends 
.■\shbrook: 
Ashley 
A.spin 
.^spiruiU 
Badlllo 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bei?lch 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
BevlU 
Biagtri 
Blester 
Blnnham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich, 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllscn.  Mo. 
Burton 
B>-me.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabeli 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carlson 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
ColUer 
Collins.  lU. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Oolmer 
Conable 
Conover 
Conte 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Cotter 
CMlver 
Curlln 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels,  N  J. 
Danielson 


Davis.  S.C. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

DeUenback 

Deilums 

Dennis 

Dent 

Dervonskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dlsgs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Dulski 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Erlenbom 

Each 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Porsyihe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Prellnuhuyser. 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
GaUflanakis 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
OiHlmo 
Gibbons 
Goidwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Graseo 
Gray 

Green.  Greg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Orover 
Oubser 
Oude 
Haley 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harnngton 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hlckfl.  Mass 
Hicks.  Wash. 
HUIlS 
Hogan 
HoUfleld 
Hoamer 
Howard 


Hull 

Hungaie 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

I  chord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif, 

Johnson.  Pa. 

JoI^a8 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

KuvkendaU 

Kyi 

K%TO£ 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latla 

Lepgett 

LennoD 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCIoskey 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKevitt 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Mathias.  Calif 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mikva 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

MUls.  Ark. 

Mills.  Md. 

Minish 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mitchell 

Mizell 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhetid 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy. 

Murphy. 

Myers 

N'atcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

ONeill 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 


Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

PoR 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C 

Price,  lU. 

Price.  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Bees 

Reld 

Fxuafi 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Hodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney,  NY 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rijush 

Rouseelot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 


.  Va, 


lU. 

N.Y. 


Ruth 

Pt  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Se  bell  us 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubttz 

Slack 

Smith.  Cuiif 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.y 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J    Wi:iiuni 
Stanton. 

James  V 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger.  .Ariz, 
Stephens 
.Stoke* 
Straiten 
Stubbleflcid 
Sullivan 
SjTnington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague.  Cellf 
Teagrue.  Tex. 

N.AYS-^ 


Terry 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

TlKjmson.  Wis. 

Thor.e 

Tleman 

Udali 

Ullman 

Van  DeerUn 

Vander  Jagt 

Vsnlk 

Veysey 

Vl^onto 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Wampier 

Ware 

Wha.ien 

White 

WhiieUurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams 

WUson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Woifl 
Wyatt 
wydler 
Wyhe 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Yourig,  Fla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Crane 
HaU 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Blanion 
Blatcik 
Broomfield 
Chappell 
Chlaholm 
Clay 

C-oughlln 
Davis.  Ga. 
Denholm 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Flynt 
Fulton 


Martin 


Schmltz 


NOT  VOTINC3 — 54 

Gallagher 
llagan 

Hansen.  Wash 
Hastings 
Hf^bert 
Hon  on 
Jones.  Ala 
Jones,  Tenn 
Long.  La, 

MoClure 

McDonald. 
Mich. 

McMillan 

Macdon&Id, 
Mass 

MoLohan 

Moaber 

O'Hara 

OKonskl 

Passman 


Pelly 
Podell 
Pryor.  Ark. 
Barick 
K'.egie 
Hoblson.  N.Y. 

Ryan 

Sar  banes 

Scheuer 

SelberUng 

Shipley 

Spence 

Stelger,  Wis 

Stuckey 

Whalley 

Widnall 

Wright 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 

pairs ; 

Mr,  Hubert  with  Mr,  Wldnall. 

Mr  Blatiuk  with  Mr,  Broomfield 

Mr  Blanton  with  Mr  Roblson  cf  New  \ork^ 

Mr',  Jones  of  .Alabama  with  Mr   Edwards  of 

.Mabama. 

Mr  Chappell  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr  Fulton  with  Mr.  Coughlin 

Mr  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Mosher 

Mr.  OHara  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Mlchl- 

^\lr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr, 

Hastings, 

Mr  Shipley  with  Mr  Horton 

Mr.  Anderson  of  TeiiUessee  with  Mr.  Stelger 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Barring  with  Mr.  CKonski. 

Mr  Davis  with  Mr.  Felly 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Rlegle 

Mr  Downing  with  Mr  Spence. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr,  Whalley. 

Mr  Wright  With  Mr  Scheuer, 

Mr,  Jones  of  Tennessee  with   Mr    Long  of 

^^r^^'nansen    of    Washington    with    Mrs. 

Owvcr 

^irs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr,  Clav  with  Mr,  Ryan, 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

Mr  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr  Rarlck. 
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Mr  Slet>«rUng  with  Mr.  Hagau. 
Mr  Flynt  with  Mr  Bdmond»on. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
HOUSE  RESTAURANT 

The  SPEAKER  P\irsuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  317.  92d 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  House 
Restaurant  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania Mr.  Johnson,  to  fUl  sui  exist- 
ing vacancy  thereon. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  30,  I  was  unable  to  be  present 
on  the  House  floor  during  consideration 
of  aimendments  to  the  public  debt  llmlta- 
Uon  bill. 

For  the  record,  had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  enthusiastically  voted  in 
support  of  the  Senate -added  provision 
granting  a  20 -percent  incresise  in  social 
security  benefits. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
pressing  obligations  in  my  district.  I 
missed  rollcalls  Nos.  255  through  262. 
Had  I  been  present  and  voting,  I  would 
have  voted  "vea"  on  rollcalls  Nos.  256. 
257,  260.  and  262.  On  roUcall  No.  259  I 
would  have  voted  "nay." 


SALUTE  TO  AHEPA 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  • 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  salute 
and  offer  my  personal  congratulations  to 
the  Order  of  AHEPA — American  Hellenic 
Educational  Progressive  Association— 
which  is  celebrating  its  golden  anni- 
versary 

The  Order  of  AHEPA  faithfully  in- 
str\icts  its  members  in  the  principles  of 
government  and  has  diligently  promoted 
and  encouraged  loyalty  to  the  United 
States.  In  doing  this  AHEPA  has  pro- 
%ided  its  membership  with  a  deep  and 
abiding  appreciation  of  the  privileges 
of  citizenship. 

The  American  Hellenic  Educational 
Progressive  Association  has  also  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  education  by  main- 
taining new  channels  for  facilitating  the 
dissemination  of  culture  and  learning. 
This  can  be  easily  recognized  thjrou«h 
their  extensive  efforts  in  scholarship  and 
other  educational  programs. 

AHEPA's  worldwide  assistance  to  flood, 
hurricane,  and  earthquake  victims  will 
never  be  truly  measured  but  their  com- 
passion for  mankind  has  guided  them  to 
contribute  to  those  people  stricken  by 
disaster. 

I  wish  AHEPA  continued  success  and 
applaud  them  for  offering  countless  serv- 
ices to  the  betterment  of  .American  life. 


NATIONAL  HEART.   BLOOD   VESSEL, 
LUNG,  AND  BLOOD  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  STACtGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Comrmttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iHR.  15081'  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  enlarge  the 
authority  of  the  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute  in  order  to  advance  the 
national  attack  against  heart,  blood  ves- 
sel, lung,  and  blood  diseases,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THT  COMMmXK  OF  THX  WHOLE   HOUSE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  H.R.  15081,  with 
Mr.  Udall  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  <Mr 
Staggers  >  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentlemEin  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  Springer  I  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  '  Mr.  Staggers  > . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Congress,  this  is  a  very  important  bill 
and  I  am  going  to  take  just  a  few  mo- 
ments to  tell  of  its  importance  to  all 
Americans. 

This  bill  came  out  of  the  subcommit- 
tee on  a  voice  vote.  It  came  out  of  the 
full  committee  on  a  voice  vote. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  sub- 
committee again,  as  I  have  many  times, 
for  the  great  job  they  have  been  doing 
for  this  land  and  for  every  American 
citizen,  for  the  health  legislation  that 
has  come  out  of  that  subcommittee.  I 
also  want  to  compliment  its  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  '  Mr.  Rog- 
ers > .  the  two  doctors  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, as  well  as  the  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee.  They  are  great  and 
noble  Americans — the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  iMr.  Carter*  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  iMr.  Roy)  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
■^ota  tMr  Nelsen*  and  all  members  of 
tliat  subcommittee. 

Also.  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
profe.ssional  staff  member  who  will  be 
leaving  us  this  year — Jim  Menger — for 
the  great  job  he  has  done  not  only  for 
the  committee  but  for  all  Americans 

He  knows  more  about  the  medical  laws 
of  this  land  than  any  other  man  In 
America — and  I  do  not  make  any  excep- 
tion as  to  anyone — and  he  can  quote 
most  of  those  laws  to  you  at  any  time. 

We  have  put  on  a  man  as  a  substitute 
to  take  his  place  and  I  will  make  a  remark 
or  two  about  that  in  a  moment  or  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  turning  to  the  bill  be- 
fore us  now.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
hanging  over  this  bill  is  a  sense  of  deep 
urgency — it  is  the  urgency  of  death.  We 
take  it  for  granted  that  we  who  are  bom 
must  die — but  the  question  is — when  and 
how''   When  we  read   that  more  than 


50,000  young  Americans  have  died  in  a 
mistaken  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  we  are 
overcome  with  horror.  But  what  shall  we 
say  when  we  read  that  more  than  g 
million  die  in  a  single  year  because  of 
the  diseases  associated  with  the  circu- 
latory system.  Those  stricken  down  in 
battle  have  at  least  the  excuse  that  they 
have  been  serving  their  country.  But 
those  falling  because  of  heart  diseases 
are  victims  of  total  disaster. 

They  have  not  carried  out  their  obli- 
gations to  society,  to  their  children,  and 
to  those  who  depend  upon  them.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  it  is  their  fault  that  they 
die  untimely  deaths.  It  is  to  say,  however, 
that  it  is  the  fault  of  all  of  us,  and  I 
think,  especially  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  that 
something  has  not  been  done  before  this 
time;  that  we  can  take  the  fact  that 
55,000  die  on  the  highways  each  year, 
and  take  that  for  granted,  and  50,000  die 
in  war,  yet  a  million  people  die,  many  of 
whose  lives  we  could  probably  save. 

We  have  not  yet  done  what  we  feel 
sure  can  be  done  to  preserve  them  for 
their  useful  lives. 

For  too  long  we  have  taken  the  position 
that  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven  that  they 
perish  prematurely,  and  yet  within  the 
last  century  medical  science  has  con- 
quered the  great  killers,  one  after  an- 
other :  yellow  fever,  typhoid  fever,  small- 
pox, diphtheria,  polio,  and  a  long  list  of 
others  that  have  wiped  out  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  at  a  time.  These 
have  shielded  to  the  skill  of  modem  medi- 
cine. Many  of  these  diseases  did  oome  as 
epidemics  and  attacked  millions  of  peo- 
ple at  a  time. 

This  bill  is  given  an  hour's  time  for 
consideration.  Before  that  hour  is  up, 
some  120  Americans  will  have  died  of  one 
of  these  ills,  and  in  the  next  hour  an- 
other 120,  and  the  next  hour  another  120, 
and  every  hour.  I  think  that  we  can  do 
something  about  it  here  in  the  Congress 
now.  if  we  care  to  do  it.  We  say  that  there 
are  things  that  we  cannot  do,  but  with 
the  help  of  Almighty  God,  we  can  do  al- 
most everything.  If  we  can  go  to  the 
moon  and  If  we  can  conquer  these  other 
great  killers  of  mankind,  I  think  we  can 
conquer  the  tliree  greatest  of  all:  heart 
and  stroke  and  cancer. 

Last  year  we  passed  a  crash  program 
on  cancer,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  within 
the  next  year  or  10  years  we  wlU  have 
made  substantial  progress  in  this  area. 
There  are  26  million  of  Americans  today 
who  are  afflicted  in  some  way  with  heart 
disease.  There  are  20  million  that  are 
disabled  with  limg  disease  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  deaths  each  year  from  heart 
disease  are  over  a  million.  Yet  we  com- 
placently just  take  it  and  say.  "Well, 
that  is  the  will  of  God.  and  we  cannot 
do  anything  about  it."  We  have  not  done 
that  with  other  diseases.  We  have  at- 
tacked them,  and  it  is  time  now  we  do  :t 
with  this. 

There  are  30.000  who  die  from  lung 
disease  each  year,  and  60.000  others  who 
die  from  afflictions  which  affect  the 
limgs,  or  who  die  of  other  causes  related 
to  lung  diseases.  This  has  been  going  on 
for  a  long  time,  not  only  in  our  lifetime, 
but  on  down  through  the  years  and  the 
centuries. 


pamiliarity  has  bred,  not  contempt,  but 
i  ^ffM^ice  We  are  still  fatalistic 
SSJ^- charge    it    to    the    will    of 


House  by  the  full  conunittee  by  a  voice 

"""^e  bill  provides  that  the  Director  of 
the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 
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,/tttf/   -i«>  =.x—  u,.  „  „«4^B         Mr.  HALL.  I  did  not  ask  that  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  of 
the  Whole  will  suspend.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  made  the  point  of 
order  that  there  are  an  excessive  num- 
ber of  clerks  and  staff  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  has  ruled 
that  the  ocamnittee  is  entitled  to  have 

iflrusack.— "- -rna  mil   seLs  uui,  ol/«^".- fouT  professlonals  and  the  Staff  director 

nluOTial  disaster.  It  is  proposed  here  that  eases  rne  o"'  ^'^  ^^  program  to  on  the  floor.  If  there  are  staff  members 
^e  fS  aU  of  our  medical  facUlUes,  our  which  mi^t  be  jove^wmi  ^  provides  in  excess  of  that  number  on  the  floor. 
TntelCnce  and  skill  on  these  disea^  so  ^«/j^S^^J^\^^  ^'^iTh  oth^  ^tivitles  ^iU  they  please  retire  from  the  Cham- 
Smble  in  their  total  eflecte.  and  «,  elu-     ^«[  i^^^^°^^X  subjects  covered  by  the     ber? 


TS^Proposed  here  that  we  dn,p  that  f^-^^SreSte'r'^calS'ouTSS?  ^£'"^ 
Jfler^nce.  Let  us  make  a  direct  att^  eJ^a^S  totSlfy,  ^d  coordinate  the 
^-thlng  that  we  ca.  no  10^^^^^^^^^^     SuesTthe  Wi^ute  in  respect^  to 


on 


Jvc  as  to  escape  a  concerted  attack. 

we  have  the  trained  minds  of  dedi- 
cated physicians  and  scientists  and  we 
SvTaxi  armament  of  medical  tools  and 
tKhniques.  We  can  put  these  to  work 
^th  an  appropriation  that  would  seem 
smaU  in  comparison  with  what  we  con- 
sMer  reasonable  for  any  other  great 
calamity— say.  for  Instance,  the  recent 
floods  associated  with  the  tropical  stonn 

^S  committee  has  enlisted  an  able 
and  energetic  man,  as  I  said  before,  to 
help  us— and  I  will  mention  his  name  a 
little  bit  later. 

But  again  I  say  that  this  is  a  national 
disaster  and  disaster  methods  must  be 
aoplied.  The  pressure  of  deep  urgency 
must  be  applied.  A  million  deaths  a  year, 
plus  all  the  economic  and  social  losses 
incident  thereto,  are  far  more  than  a 
nation  such  as  ours  can  afford.  Some  day 
medicine  will  And  the  answers  to  the 
chaUenge,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  To- 
day we  do  not  know  where  the  answer 
may  be  found.  In  some  hoped-for  tomor- 
row we  may  wonder  why  the  answer  was 
not  found  long  ago.  If  that  tomorrow 
were  really  tomorrow,  a  million  Ameri- 
cans would  be  alive  next  July  18  who 
otherwise  certainly  would  be  dead. 

I  mentioned  the  fact  that  we  had  ap- 
pointed a  new  person  to  take  the  place 
of  James  M.  Menger  on  our  committee. 
He  is  a  yoimg  medical  doctor  named  Dr. 
Hyde.  I  do  not  like  to  refer  to  it  In  a 
frivolous  way.  but  once  a  month  I  expect 
him  to  be  a  Dr.  Jekyll.  I  expect  him  to  get 
hold  of  the  institutes  who  have  anj-thing 
to  do  with  cancer  and  heart  and  stroke 
diseases  and  see  what  progress  they  have 
been  making  and  And  out  where  their 
money  is  being  spent  and  what  they  are 
doing.  Then  I  expect  him  to  report  to  me 
and  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people  of 
America  as  to  what  progress  has  been 
made  from  month  to  month  and  as  to 
what  is  happening.  I  think  that  is  the 
least  we  can  do. 

I  think  we  can  conquer  all  three  dis- 
eases, and  we  will  if  we  have  the  will  to 
do  it  and  to  see  that  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  devote  the  re- 
mainder of  my  remarks  to  an  explana- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  Is  designed  to 
provide  authority  to  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute  similar  to  that  pro- 
vided for  in  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute legislation  approved  last  year. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  Environment  held  hearings  on  this 
legidation  on  April  25  and  26.  and  all 
testimony  received  was  favorable  to  the 
objectives  of  the  bill.  Following  the 
hearings  a  clean  bill  was  introduced, 
which  was  then  ordered  reported  to  the 


The  bill  provides  for  development  of 
up  to  15  new  basic  clinical  research 
and  training  centers  for  heart,  blood 
vessel,  and  blood  diseases,  and  for  15 
new  centers  for  chronic  lung  diseases. 

One  billion  200  million  dollars  in  ap- 
propriations are  authorized  over  a  3- 
vear  period  for  this  program. 
■  In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
establishment  of  heart,  blood  vessel, 
lung,  and  blood  disease  prevention  and 
control  programs  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  other  Federal  health  agencies. 
State,  local,  and  regional  pubUc  nealth 
agencies  and  nonprofit  private  healtii 
agencies.  For  this  program,  $90  n^lion 
is  authorized  over  the  3-year  life  of  the 

bill. 

Mr  Chairman,  cardiovascular  disease 
is  the  Nation's  leading  healtii  problem. 
It  aflClicts  more  than  26  miUlon  Ameri- 
cans, and  kills  more  than  1  million  per- 
sons annually.  An  additional  20  million 
persons  are  disabled  with  diseases  of  the 
lung  and  chronic  pulmonary  disorders 
directly  cause  more  than  30,000  deaths 
each  year  and  contribute  to  at  least 
60,000  more. 

In  a  sense,  the  increasing  mortality 
from  cardiovascular  disease  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  advances  we  have  made  in  other 
areas.  We  have  attained  a  state  of  con- 
trol of  Infectious  diseases  through  im- 
munization programs,  and  through  the 
use  of  antibiotic  therapy  so  that  many 
diseases  formerly  rated  high  as  causes 
of  death  are  today  almost  insignificant 
statistically.  This  has  meant  that  chronic 
disorders  have  become  more  prevalent 
as  causes  of  disability  and  death. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  much  that  can 
be  done  to  decrease  the  toUl  of  heart 
disease  and  of  lung  disorders,  and  this 
bill  is  designed  to  strengthen  our  national 
attack  on  these  diseases. 

Similar  legislation  has  passed  the  Sen- 
ate iS.  3323)  and  we  hope  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  get  this  legislation  to  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  for  his  signature  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

POINT    or    ORDXR 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman vield  for  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SFRINQER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  there  is  an  exces- 
sive number  of  committee  counsel  and 
clerks  on  the  floor  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  AllI  can  reply  to  the 
gentieman  is  that  on  my  side  I  have 
one. 


The  gentieman  from  Illinois  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
alize that  when  we  begin  to  talk  about 
a  National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel.  Lung,  and 
Blood  Act  we  are  talking  about  the  com- 
bination of  the  most  serious  killers  in 
this  country  in  any  year.  There  are  more 
than  2  million  deaths  a  year  in  this  coun- 
try, and  more  than  half  of  the  2  million, 
substantially  more,  54.1  percent,  of  all 
the  deaths  in  this  country  in  a  12-month 
period  are  due  to  the  heart,  blood  vessel, 
lung,  and  blood  diseases. 

A  more  startling  fact  to  me  in  the  tes- 
timony before  the  committee  was  this: 
that  in  1900  we  had  only  137  deaths  per 
thousand  per  year.  In  1968.  the  last  year 
for  which  we  have  really  good  figures, 
that  number  had  reached  373  persons 
per  thousand  who  died  from  these  dis- 
eases. 

In  other  words,  in  a  period  of  68  years 
the  niunber  of  people  dying  from  heart, 
blood,  and  lung  diseases  had  almost 
trebled.  This  natiu^Uy  puts  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  our  committee, 
which  handles  that,  on  an  alert.  Should 
we  or  should  we  not  do  anything  about 
it? 

When  we  have  almost  a  trebling  of  the 
deaths  per  thousand  from  these  diseases, 
the  committee  felt  there  was  an  obliga- 
tion to  meet  the  problem  in  this  bill. 

There  may  be  some  differences  of  opin- 
ion as  to  how  much  money  ought  to  be 
spent  on  such  a  program,  and  there  was 
in  the  committee  a  great  variation  of 
thought  as  to  how  much  money  was 
needed  to  carry  out  the  job  we  felt  had 
to  be  done. 

First,  I  believe  it  would  be  weU  for  me 
to  explain  in  a  few  sentences,  what  this 
bill  does  do  and  what  its  purposes  are. 

We  already  have  a  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
this  act  is  to  enlarge  the  authority  of 
this  Institute. 

Second,  there  is  imposed  upon  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  the  obligation  to 
develop  a  plan  to  expand  and  intensify 
the  activities  of  the  Institute  regarding 
heart,  blood  vessel,  and  blood  diseases. 
We  give  him  a  direction  as  to  exactly 
what  course  of  action  he  is  to  take.  That 
IS  the  second  thing  we  do.  We  expect 
him  to  do  that,  because  we  are  going  to 
give  him  some  additional  funds,  which 
he  says  he  needs  to  carrj-  out  that 
purpose. 

Third,  the  bill  does  autliorize  and  also 
directs  the  Director  to  construct  labora- 
tories and  facilities  for  further  research 
in  these  four  associated  diseases. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  Director  is 
directed  to  estabUsh  control   programs 
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for  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood 
diseases. 

Fifth  and  very  Important,  in  my 
opinion— probably  the  most  important 
one  single  feature  of  this  bill— the  Di- 
rector IS  authorized  to  establish  15  new- 
centers  for  basic  and  clinical  research 
of  these  four  diseases  and  15  new  centers 
for  lung  diseases  alone.  So  this  would  be 
a  total,  may  I  say,  of  30  research  centers, 
15  in  lung  and  15  in  the  other  three 
related  diseases  ,     ,.    t 

Some  Members  always  f\nd  fault,  I 
suppose,  whenever  we  establish  an  ad- 
\isor\-  council  or  a  commission.  We 
somehow  or  other  had  the  feeling  that 
if  we  were  to  undertake  this  project, 
which  involves  a  substantial  sum  of 
monev.  we  ought  to  have  some  kind  of  a 
council  which  would  oversee  the  activi- 
ties as  to  what  is  being  done  by  the  Di- 
rector of  this  InsUtute  to  carnr'  out  the 
purposes  of  this  act.  So,  sixth,  we  do 
establish  a  21 -member  National  Heart 
and  Lune  Advisory  Council. 

There  was  a  sreat  deal  of  discussion  in 
the  committee  about  what  this  Council 
ought  to  do  But  I  believe  we  have 
spelled  out  in  this  legislation  exactly 
what  it  will  do,  how  often  It  will  meet, 
how  often  it  will  advise  and  counsel  with 
the    Director    witii    reference    to    this 

matter 

In  a  wav  I  suppose  this  resembles 
what  we  put  in  the  last  Cancer  Act,  when 
the  President  wanted  it  at  the  White 
House  We  s;ort  of  halfway  gave  him  that, 
because  he  wanted  some  overall  supervi- 
sion to  be  sure  that  the  Director  did 
exactly  what  we  authorize  and  direct 
him  to  do  Ui  this  legislation  So  that 
was  the  reason  for  the  creation  of  the 
21 -member  Council  We  do  expect  to  get 
on    that   council    the   very    best    talent 

available.  .     ,     ,  j.         . 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
as  to  whether  they  were  going  to  meet 
once  a  month  or  twice  a  year  or  what.  My 
recollection  Ls  we  put  in  there  that  they 
were  to  meet  once  a  month  to  be  sure 
something  was  done  with  reference  to 

this. 

Now  item  7:  The  director  Is  author- 
ized to  approve  grants  for  research  in 
this  field  up  to  $35,000  without  any  fur- 
ther authority.  We  felt  that  that  was 
feasible.  Anything  beyond  $35,000  he  has 
to  have  the  approval  of  his  Advisory 
Council 

Now  let  me  come  to  the  last  point,  the 
eighth,  which  is  the  authorization. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleagues  this  k  a 
sizable  amount  of  money  when  you  are 
talking  about  $350  million  for  1973.  S400 
million  for  1974,  $450  million  for  1975. 
I  do  not  now  whether  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  han- 
dling this  matter  is  going  to  grant  all 
of  this  money,  but  I  am  sure  the\-  will 
have  ver>-  thorough  hearings  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  need  for 
all  of  the  money  contained  in  this,  which 
does  come  to,  as  I  say,  a  sizable  amount 
of  money— $1  29  billion.  That  is  a  lot  of 
money. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  argument  as 
to  whether  we  needed  that  much.  There 
were  some  who  thought  maybe  it  ought 
to  be  more  I  suppose  In  aU  of  these 
things  we  compromise,  and  I  assume 
when  we  go  to  conference  there  will  be 


another  compromise,  but  I  have  enough 
faith  in  the  appropriation  process  to 
know  they  will  have  very  thorough  hear- 
ings in  this  period  of  3  years  as  to  how 
much  will  be  authorized  and  how  much 
would  be  justified  m  view  of  the  need. 

I  do  believe  we  are  now  acting  on  those 
related  diseases  which  account  for  more 
than  half  of  the  deaths  In  this  country. 
This  is  a  serious  matter.  I  believe  if  this 
is  done  right,  we  have  a  great  chance  of 
success  and  of  doing  something  about 
it. 

W^e  do  realize  many  of  us  today  have 
eaiuig  habits,  playing  habits,  and  work- 
ing habits  that  our  grandfathers  did  not 
have.  My  grandfather  worked  on  a  farm. 
He  owned  a  farm  and  was  outdoors  most 
of  the  day.  He  had  a  lot  of  fresh  air.  He 
probably  ate  and  slept  regularly,  and 
I  think  our  life  patterns  have  certainly 
changed  a  great  deal  in  those  68  years. 
That  is  the  reason  why  we  are  having 
three  times  as  many  deaths  68  years  later 
from  these  associated  diseases. 

Looking  into  the  future,  a  great  deal 
of  it  will  have  to  be  educational,  I  be- 
lieve. I  do  not  believe  merely  having  re- 
search and  pointing  out  what  the  causes 
are  and  how  it  happens  and  how  you 
happen  to  die  of  something  will  cure  it 
all.  We  will  have  to  have  an  education 
process.  The  eating,  sleeping,  and  drink- 
ing habits  of  people  are  going  to  have  to 
be  changed  if  we  are  going  to  reach  this 
goal' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mar>-land.  WUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SPRINGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  am  In- 
trigued by  what  the  gentleman  said  in 
comparing  the  life  habits  of  his  grand- 
father with  those  of  the  people  of  the 
same  age  living  today.  It  must  be  kept  in 
mind,  however,  that  people  of  50  or  100 
years  ago  who  lived  such  healthy  outdoor 
lives  nevertheless  died  a  lot  younger  than 
persons  living  today.  I  am  wondering 
whether  the  increase  In  these  heart  and 
lung  diseases  do  not  really  come  about 
because  of  the  increase  In  the  longevity 
of  the  population.  Are  there  not  a  lot  of 
people  who  are  living  longer  and  there- 
fore reaching  ages  when  these  diseases 
catch  up  with  them"' 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  it  could  be 
recognized  as  probably  true.  But  on  the 
other  hand  if  you  want  to  go  back  to 
1900.  we  find  a  number  of  people  djing 
from  pneumonia  which  would  have  been 
one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  death,  and 
today  you  have  verj-  few  people  dying 
from  pneumonia.  I  am  talking  about  the 
diseases  that  are  contained  in  this  bOl. 
However,  the  gentleman.  I  believe,  is 
right.  The  longer  people  live— Wiggles- 
worth  tables  show  this,  and  if  you  are 
a  lawyer— and  I  believe  you  are — you  will 
recognize  it — If  you  are  yoimger.  the 
chances  of  living  longer  are  lesser,  and 
if  you  are  older,  these  chances  increase. 
Yesterday  I  was  talking  to  an  expert 
on  cancer,  and  he  said  that,  strange  as  It 
may  seem,  a  lot  of  people  think  cancer  is 
a  woman's  disease,  but  it  is  really  a  dis- 
ease of  men  between  the  ages  of  57  and 
63.  I  have  been  working  c»i  cancer  for  10 
years  and  that  is  the  first  time  I  knew 
that.  The  man  said  the  statistics  show 


that.  He  said  the  remarkable  thing  about 
It  is  most  of  these  people  who  get  can- 
cer— a  great  majority  of  them— have  out- 
lived the  younger  ones. 

They  have  escaped  measles  and  ru- 
bella, and  diptheria,  smallpox,  all  these 
other  ones,  and  then  they  finally  get  to 
the  day  where  eventually  cancer  catches 
them.  So  the  gentleman  does  have  an 
important  point. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
first  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr 
Springer  1  my  neighbor  and  colleague, 
who  in  all  these  health  bills  over  the 
course  of  the  years  has  done  such  an 
outstanding  job  in  bringing  them  to  the 
floor.  His  ver>-  clear  and  concise  explana- 
tions have  been  excellent.  We  are  cer- 
tainly going  to  miss  the  gentleman  in 
this  House  who.  because  of  his  own  deci- 
sion, is  retiring  from  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  pose 
several  que.stions. 

The  gentleman  well  knows  that  we 
funded  in  the  HEW  appropriation  bill 
this  year  some  $300  million  for  the  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute  of  NIH  for  continued 
work  on  heart  and  lung  diseases.  Over 
in  the  other  body  there  were  other  In- 
creases made,  and  we  will  be  going  to 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  Thurs- 
day, probably,  to  reconcile  these  differ- 
ences. I  should  say  here  and  now  that 
there  are  so  manj'  additional  increases 
in  other  items  that  in  all  probability  the 
bill  will  be  vetoed.  It  is  beyond  the  realm 
of  suitable  compromise. 

The  gentleman  has  made  the  point 
that  there  are  sizable  amounts  author- 
ized here. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  If  the  gentleman 
from  nilnoLs  will  permit  me  to  interrupt 
him  at  this  point,  may  I  say  that  I  am 
not  in  accord  with  that  because,  inaofar 
as  I  know,  the  administration  has  not 
ruled  itself  as  being  opposed  to  this  bill. 
On  the  other  two  bills  there  is  a  ques- 
tion, but  not  as  to  this  bill.  So  I  know 
of  no  veto  in  the  ofBng,  but  perhaps  the 
gentleman  has  more  knowledge  on  that 
than  I  have. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  was  referring  to  a 
veto  of  the  regular  labor  HE^V  appropria- 
tion bills,  but  the  gentleman  has  antici- 
pated my  question,  and  that  is  what  kind 
of  testimony  you  had  heard  from  the  ad- 
ministration and,  seccaid,  and  more  spe- 
cifically, what  is  so  magic  about  those 
particular  figures  which  in  the  course  of 
3  years  involves  nearly  one  and  a 
third  of  a  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  where  I  think  most  of 
these  funds  will  be  going  will  be  in  two 
portions  of  these  eight  matters  that  I 
mentioned.  The  fifth  one  says  that  the 
Director  is  authorized  to  establish  15 
new  centers  for  performing  clinicad  re- 
search services  for  heart,  blood  yessel. 
and  blood  diseases,  and  15  new  centers 
for  research  into  lung  diseases.  Those 
will  be  costly.  They  involve  substantial 
amounts  of  money  there. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Will  those  Involve  con- 
struction? 
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Mr  SPRINGER.  Yea,  they  will;  they 
involve  construction,  maintenance,  and 
then  we  will  have  to  man  them.  So  there 
JriU  be  a  substantial  amount  of  money  in 

Then  the  other  one  that  I  mentioned, 
which  was  the  seventh  point  I  made, 
that  the  Director  may  approve  research 
mnts  up  to  $35,000.  All  those  approved 
mj  to  that  will  be  Insignificant,  the  ones 
he  is  going  to  approve  will  be  those  above 
$35  000,  with  the  approval  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  CouncU,  and  some  of 
those  will  run  into  rather  sizable  sums  of 
money  around  the  country  where  there 
are  specialists  in  these  diseases. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  outstanding 
ones  is  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  over 
in  Baltimore,  and  I  would  expect  they 
probably  would  get  a  rather  substantial 
amount  for  research  in  this  field. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  K  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  where  is  it  anticipated  that 
these  30  new  centers  will  be  located? 
Would  they  be  located  by  geographical 
despersion  around  the  country,  or  would 
they  gravitate  toward  existing  medical 
centers?  What  criteria  will  be  used  in 
this  respect? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  discussion,  as  I  recall,  in  the 
committee,  but  it  was  anticipated  that 
these  would  be  spread  around  over  the 
country.  I  think  for  one  reason  we  would 
expect  a  research  center  to  be  located 
where  there  were  a  substantial  number 
of  people  who  have,  we  vnll  say,  an  inci- 
dence of  these  diseases  in  a  large  num- 
ber. We  certainly  would  not  concentrate 
them  all  in  the  Washington  or  New 
York-Baltimore  area,  and  along  this 
coast.  We  would  expect  them  to  be  spread 
out  over  the  country. 

We  did  this,  as  you  know,  in  one  other 
piece  of  legislation  with  reference  to  can- 
cer. We  finally  did  not  pass  it  in  the  order 
that  the  Johnson  administration  wanted 
it,  as  you  know.  They  had  several  cancer 
institutes  and  those  were  to  be  located,  as 
you  will  recall,  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chi- 
cago, New  Orleans.  Houston,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Los  Angeles,  and  Miami.  Those 
were  spread  around.  However,  we  did  not 
pass  that  bill  in  that  form. 

But.  I  would  anticipate  that  this  would 
be  of  the  same  nature. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Is  it  anticipated  that  any 
university-oriented  or  medical  research- 
oriented  institution  could  conceivably 
then  file  an  application  under  the  act  to 
be  considered,  as  one  of  these  30  centers? 

Mr,  SPRINGER.  If  they  have  the  qual- 
ifications and  if  they  have  the  expertise 
that  is  needed,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
make  any  difference  whether  it  was  a 
university  or  some  other  institution. 

Mr,  MICHEL.  Would  that  determina- 
tion be  made  by  this  21 -member  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Advisory  Council?  Or 
would  this  be 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  If  It  is  in  excess  of 
$35,000,  it  would  have  to  have  that  Coun- 
cil's approval.  It  would  then  have  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Council  and  have  the 
approval  of  the  Coimcil. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  We  are  already  into  the 
fiscal  year  1973.  Was  that  taken  into 
account  in  determining  the  funding  level 
or  authorization  for  the  flacal  year  1973? 

I  do  not  think  they  are  going  to  build 
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any  30  centers  In  1973. 1  doubt  If  you  are 
going  to  have  a  completion  of  any  30 
centers,  or  half  that  many,  in  1974. 

I  would  anticipate  you  probably  would 
get  the  great  amount  of  them  In  the  third 
year — and  that  is  only  a  guess.  The 
gentleman  Is  on  that  subcommittee  and 
he  probolriy  knows  better  than  I  do,  but 
I  am  trying  to  give  the  thrust  of  the  pro- 
gram and  where  I  think  the  money  would 

go. 

I  think  It  Is  important  that  we  have 
this  particular  kind  of  dialog  because 
the  gentleman  indicated  that  a  great 
deal  could  very  well  be  involved  in  con- 
struction. This  takes  considerable  time 
and  a  number  of  steps  before  actual 
obligation,  of  funds  is  necessary.  For  ex- 
Eunple,  until  you  have  an  appUcation 
received,  review  and  approval,  then 
design  and  architectural  drawings,  ad- 
vance engineering,  and  so  forth. 

So  with  all  the  problems  we  have  been 
having  from  these  lc*>bying  groups  press- 
ing for  full  funding  the  amounts  author- 
ized in  this  bm  for  fiscal  year  1973  cannot 
be  spent.  I  think  this  ought  to  be  pointed 
out  right  here.  The  goeJs  intended  are  In- 
deed laudable  and  noble.  I  think,  how- 
ever, we  are  probably  several  years  away 
from  achieving  the  goals  funding  wise 
that  we  see  here  enumerated. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  made  an  important  point  here. 
I  think  he  well  remembers,  whether 
he  was  on  the  subcommittee  or  not,  our 
distinguished  colleague,  God  bless  him — 
he  is  dead — our  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island — did  get  the  subcommittee  to  give 
the  National  Institute  oti  Cancer  $300 
million  for  1  year  and  evei  though  the 
Institute  explained  that  they  could  not 
spend  it,  he  and  the  subcommittee  in- 
sisted on  giving  it  anyway. 

To  my  recollection,  they  came  back  at 
the  end  of  the  year  with  only  about  one- 
flfth  of  it  spent.  So  I  think  it  would  be 
incumbent  upon  your  subcommittee  to 
go  very  thoroughly  into  what  could  be 
done  in  year  1  and  year  2  and  year  3  and 
also  I  would  anticipate  when  they  c(Hne 
before  you  that  they  will  have  the  details 
on  this  and  a  designed  program  and  give 
it  to  you  in  a  little  better  form  than  we 
can  here. 

But  I  know  the  gentleman's  subcom- 
mittee will  give  this  matter  the  proper 
attention. 

Mr  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  direct  responses  to  my  questions 
and  again  applaud  his  diligence  and  at- 
tention to  the  host  of  bills  that  have  been 
reported  from  his  committee,  particu- 
larly in  the  last  two  Congresses. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  chBiir- 
man  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  woidd 
just  like  to  comment,  if  I  may.  on  the 
colloquy  that  has  Just  been  going  on. 

So  far  as  the  necessity  for  funding  Is 
concerned,  I  would  agree  that  in  build- 
ing clinics,  it  will  take  some  time — un- 
doubtedly. But,  I  think  If  the  gentleman 
wiU  go  into  it.  I  sun  sure,  he  with  his  com- 
mittee, will  find  that  the  requests  for 
needed  research  are  for  beyond  what  Is 
being  funded  and  greatly  exceed  that. 


Furthermore,  we  are  tnring  to  give 
8om«  Impetus  to  the  long  fight  against 
hmg  dlmmiHW.  which  has  been  negligible 
In  this  Institute. 

There  Is  a  needed  demand  for  action 
there  which  I  am  siure  the  committee  will 
bring  out  when  they  hear  it.  Their  staff 
is  practically  nothing.  I  think  it  Is  one  or 
two  or  three  people  in  an  institute,  and 
that  is  all  they  have  to  work  on  lung 
diseases  which  affect  20  million  people. 

So  there  Is  much  to  be  done  and  It 
should  go  far  beyond  what  has  been 
done. 

But  if  the  gentleman  will,  as  I  know, 
look  at  It  reasonably,  I  think  you  will  find 
that  the  committee  has  been  reason- 
able on  the  celling. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINQER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
our  distinguished  coUesigue,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  yielding. 

I  certainly  want  to  compliment  him  on 
the  clear  and  succinct  way  in  which  he 
has  made  his  statement  in  the  well,  as 
to  the  basic  eight  points  covered  by  the 
legislation  in  the  bill  iH.R.  15081).  As 
usual,  it  Is  directly  to  the  point.  It  is 
keenly  analytical;  and  I  agree  with  our 
colleague  from  Illinois  that  we  are  cer- 
tainly going  to  miss  him. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  nilnois  a  question  predi- 
cated on  a  backgrcmnd  of  long  experi- 
ence in  at  least  the  surgical  aspect  of 
cardiovascular  and  pneumonic  diseases, 
and  also  on  the  administrative  aspect  of 
having  established  and  supplied  person- 
nel service  for  some  of  the  first  general 
hospitals,  at  least  of  the  Army,  that  were 
dedicated  to  blood  vascular  research  and 
surgery.  Further,  in  view  of  the  proposed 
expenditure  of  $1.3  billion  over  the  next 
3  years,  what  Is  the  justification  and  the 
rationale  for  this  additional  Impetus  at 
this  time.  In  view  of  the  in-being  "stroke, 
cancer,  heart,  and  kidney  programs,"  in 
view  of  the  In-being  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Health,  Heart,  and  Lung  Sub- 
Institute,  so  to  speak;  and  in  view  of  the 
rather  generous  authorization  for  black 
lung  and  other  pneumonic  diseases,  all 
of  which  are  the  sacred  cows  of  good 
health,  many  of  which  are  in  the  vain 
hope  that  we  can  continue  to  extend  life 
further  and  fiuther? 

Perhaps  that  part  is  not  In  vain,  but 
we  will  never  contradict  the  divine  prin- 
ciple that  man  Is  created  to  be  bom  and 
to  eventually  die.  If  not  deteriorate. 

I  should  like  to  hear  a  little  more  ra- 
tionale and  justification  of  the  duplica- 
tive aspects  of  this  bUl  over  what  is  In 
being. 

Mr,  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league this:  I  think  the  serious  question 
was  whether  or  not  you  want  to  create 
these  research  centers.  That  Is  the  big 
Issue.  That  is  the  biggest  issue,  in  my 
opinion.  This  is  the  Judgment  of  this 
body.  We  only  come  to  you  with  this  offer 
of  what  we  thought  that  these  centers 
could  do.  That  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
this  is  the  great  expsuision,  as  I  see  it, 
so  far  as  this  program  with  reference  to 
these  four  related  diseases  is  concerned. 
If  you  do  not  want  to  accept  it,  why. 
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vote  acaliut  the  bill.  I  say  that  this  Is. 
in  my  opinion,  the  thrust  of  it,  and  this 
Is  where  you  are  going  to  get  probably  the 
greatest  amount  of  Immediate  benefit. 

I  am  taUting  about  two  things,  research 
and  location  in  those  areas  where  doctors 
can  go — we  will  say  this  research  cen- 
ter— to  get  Information. 

Secondly,  Is  whether  or  not  you  want  to 
give  this  director  the  money  the  chair- 
man mentioned  a  moment  ago  with  ref- 
erence to  killer  research,  which  Is  going 
to  be  a  sizable  amount  of  money. 

In  the  third  place,  the  director  is  di- 
rected to  establish  control  programs,  con- 
trol programs  for  heart,  blood  vessel, 
lung,  and  blood  diseases,  and  that 
amount  Is  a  total  of  $90  million  alone.  I 
think  it  is  In  those  three  areas  that  you 
are  going  to  get  the  thrust  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  could  make  it  any 
clearer  to  the  gentleman  than  to  put  It 
Just  as  simple  as  I  can.  That  is  the  thrust 
of  the  program,  and  I  do  believe  that 
those  three  things  sure  in  addition  to 
what  you  are  presently  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
yield  for  a  question;  I  will  in  a  couple  of 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  Just  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Illinois  on  his 
service  to  the  Congress  In  the  contribu- 
tion that  I  think  he  has  made. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  deal  with 
him  and  his  staff,  and  I  think  he  is  effi- 
cient, effective,  and  meritorious.  The  gen- 
tleman cannot  be  intimidated  when  he 
thinks  he  is  correct,  and  I  woiUd  hope  the 
rest  of  us  would  do  as  well  as  we  can  to 
follow  his  example. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  kind  remarks. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  we  do  have  a 
staff  member  who  has  been  with  us  al- 
most as  long  as  I  have  been  on  the  com- 
mittee— Jim  Menger.  He  has  been  emi- 
nently fair.  I  doubt  If  the  Chair  knows 
what  his  politics  are;  I  do  not. 

As  I  say.  I  do  not,  and  I  have  talked 
with  him  and  have  had  breakfast  with 
him  day  after  day.  I  think  our  staff  has 
been  without  politics.  Jim  Menger  is  the 
best  example  of  that.  He  is  a  real  expert 
in  this  field.  He  will  be  missed  not  only 
by  myself  and  the  chairman  but  also  by 
everj-  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen),  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  our  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  In  ex- 
pressing my  appreciation  for  the  fine 
work  that  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
In  the  well,  has  done  over  a  period  of 
years.  I  know  we  are  going  to  miss  him 
on  the  committee.  I  want  him  to  under- 
stand we  have  appreciated  the  fine  work 
he  has  done. 

I  also  wish  to  Join  with  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  In  commending  our  staff  mem- 
ber Dr.  Menger.  who  has  done  such  a 
tremendous  Job  for  us  on  our  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  two  separate  occa- 
sions. President  Nixon  has  recommended 
to  Congress  a  program  of  action  on  heart 


and  related  diseases.  On  January  2,  1872, 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  the 
President  said : 

In  addition,  we  wUl  be  giving  Increased  at- 
tention to  the  fight  against  diseases  of  the 
heart,  blood  vessels  and  lungs,  which  pres- 
ently account  for  more  than  half  of  aU  the 
deaths  in  this  country.  It  Is  deeply  disturb- 
ing to  realize  that,  largely  because  of  heart 
diseases,  the  mortality  rate  for  men  under 
the  age  of  56  is  about  twice  as  great  in  the 
United  States  as  It  Is.  for  example,  m  some 
of  the  Scandanavlan  countries. 

On  March  2,  1972.  in  his  health  mes- 
sage, the  President  also  pomted  out  that 
if  current  rates  of  incidence  continue, 
some  12  million  Americans  will  suffer 
heart  attacks  in  the  next  10  years. 
Through  budget  requests,  he  has  recog- 
nized the  need  for  development  of  new 
medical  devices  to  assLst  blood  circula- 
tion and  Improved  Instruments  for  early 
detection  of  heart  diseases  and  has  called 
for  a  program  to  explore  the  relationship 
of  high-risk  factors  such  as  smoking. 
high  blood  pressure  and  high  blood  fats 
to  the  onset  and  progression  of  heart  dis- 
eases. 

Our  committee  bill  requires  the  devel- 
opment and  Implementation  of  a  nine- 
point  program.  One  of  the  requirements 
is  that  the  Director  of  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute  shall  conduct  a  pro- 
gram of  education  for  the  pubUc  and 
health  professions  with  regard  to  heart, 
blood  vessel,  lung  and  blood  diseases. 
Special  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on  in- 
forming the  public  of  the  effect  of  re- 
duction of  known  risk  factors  in  prevent- 
ing these  disorders. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  on  the  subcom- 
mittee would  agree  that  this  provision 
alone,  calling  for  public  education  in  the 
area  of  early  detection  and  recognition 
of  symptoms  and  then  impressing  on  the 
public  the  need  for  Immediate  action, 
makes  the  bill  worthwhile,  for  this  will  be 
the  difference  between  life  and  death  for 
a  vast  niunber  of  people  In  the  years  that 
lie  ahead. 

I  commend  this  blU  to  your  favorable 
consideration. 

Mr.  STAGGERS,  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  <Mr.  Rogers). 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for 
yielding.  First  of  all  I  want  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  for 
his  greau  mterest  in  health  and  the  lead- 
ership he  has  exerted  and  his  sponsorship 
of  this  bill  as  well  as  many  others.  He  has 
been  a  driving  force  and  has  stood  behind 
this  subcommittee  m  all  its  work. 

I  think  each  member  of  this  subcom- 
mittee has  been  diligent  and  has  devoted 
hours  and  hours  to  the  subject  of  health. 
In  great  measure  it  has  been  due  to  the 
fine  support  we  have  received  from  the 
chairman  as  well  as  from  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  who  has  just  spoken. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  now  to 
say  what  it  will  mean  to  all  of  us  to  lose 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  Bill 
Springer.  I  am  sure  the  opportunity  will 
come  later  for  us  to  express  ourselves  on 
that,  but  I  already  feel  the  loss  that  will 
occur,  and  we  will  miss  his  contributions 
which  he  has  made  over  the  years.  We 
win  greatly  miss  him. 


As  for  the  staff,  Jim  Menger  has  dene 
a  magnificent  job  throughout  the  yeui. 
He  does  know  more  about  public  health 
legislation  than  anybody  else  in  America, 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  Environment  will  greatly  miss  him 
particularly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  a 
bill  in  which  every  American  has  a  sti^: 
The  National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel.  Lung^ 
and  Blood  Act  of  1972.  While  the  name 
of  the  bill  is  cumbersome,  its  purpose  i« 
simple:  To  foster  research  and  control 
programs  aimed  at  effective  and  direct 
attack  on  cardiovascular  and  pulmonary 
diseases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  which 
the  subcommittee  asked  the  association 
to  comment  on  deals  with  the  problenu 
of  diseases  of  the  heart,  lungs,  blood,  and 
blood  vessels.  The  association  is  con- 
cerned about  these  diseases  and  the  epi- 
demic proportions  they  have  assumed. 

Heart  and  blood  vessel  diseases  are 
among  the  major  causes  of  death  in  the 
United  States,  killing  more  than  1  mil- 
lion people  each  year.  Cardiovascular  dis- 
ease is  responsible  for  54.1  percent  of 
all  deaths  In  the  United  Statee.  killing 
old  and  young  alike.  Heart  attacks  kill 
600,000  people  annually.  More  than  12 
mUhon  Americans  will  suffer  some  kind 
of  heart  attack  In  the  next  10  years. 

Lung  diseases  are  deadly  killers  and 
debilltators ;  approximately  20  million 
Americans  are  disabled  with  diseases  of 
the  lungs.  In  addition,  death  from  em- 
physema Is  rising  at  a  rate  imparalleled 
by  any  other  disease. 

Enormous  numbers  of  people  are  be- 
mg  kOled  and  disabled  by  thrombosis. 
This  disease,  the  formation  of  blood 
clots  in  the  vessels,  Is  responsible  for 
most  of  the  suffermg  and  death  caused  by 
the  200.000  strokes  occurrtag  annually  in 
the  United  States. 

These  grim  facts  exemplify  the  need 
for  action  concerning  these  diseases.  It  is 
clearly  in  the  national  Interest  to  act  on 
these  problems.  These  diseases  strike 
down  people  In  the  prime,  most  produc- 
tive years.  Even  when  not  fatal,  these 
diseases  seriously  disable  people  so  that 
they  no  longer  can  work.  In  addition  to 
creating  a  life  of  nonproductive  existence 
and  suffertag,  these  diseases  also  have  a 
serious  economic  Impact  on  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  primary 
responsibility  for  Federal  support  of  re- 
search Into  these  diseases  lies  within  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute,  one  of 
the  10  Institutes  within  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  Established  as  the 
National  Heart  Institute  In  1948,  it  has 
become  the  world's  leading  center  of 
excellence  for  the  study  of  heart  and 
lung  disease.  In  November  1969.  the  In- 
stitute was  renamed  the  National  Heart 
and  Limg  Institute  In  order  to  reflect  Its 
expanded  functions  with  regard  to  pul- 
monary disease.  Headed  by  one  of  this 
country's  finest  public  servants.  Dr. 
Theodore  Cooper,  the  Institute  has  spon- 
sored and  participated  In  innumerable 
research  programs  which  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  accumulation  of  valuable 
knowledge  regarding  heart,  lung,  blood 
vessel  and  blood  diseases.  This  bill  is  de- 
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Allied  to  give  directloa  and  knpetus  to 
Saiie  efforts  through  several  liuiovatlve 
oo^ois  deeigned  to  atreamUna  re> 
llrcb  supported  by  the  Institute  and 
Bike  the  fruits  of  that  reaearch  more 
gMUfribie  to  the  medical  community. 

1^  ^fLirman,  the  bill  is  BUb»tanti>lly 
^BlUr  to  the  cancer  legislation  enacted 
In  December  of  1971  after  months  of  cilt- 
^  and  fruitfxil  debate.  I  know  you  will 
jeeall  that  the  debate  centered  on  the  de- 
gttiblllty  of  maintaining  tiie  responsi- 
MBty  for  Federal  cancer  research  within 
tlM  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Tou 
trill  recall  that  the  Congress  decided  that 
mgtntnining  the  research  effort  within 
NIH  was  the  proper  approach;  this  bill 
li  geared  to  that  principle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  biU  contains  sev- 
eral Important  features.  It  requires — 
lor  the  first  time — the  establishment  of 
a  national  program  to  expand,  coordi- 
nate, and  intensify  the  activities  of  the 
Lutitute.  It  affords  broader  admlnistra- 
tjre  authority  for  the  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute. It  requires  the  dissemination  of 
health  information  respecting  heart  and 
lung  disease.  It  authorizes  the  establish- 
ment of  prevention  and  caitrol  pro- 
grams which  will  aid  in  the  prevention, 
#«gnnKi.«5  and  treatment  of  these  dis- 
eases. It  authorizes  the  develc^moit  of 
15  new  basic  and  clinical  research  SLod 
demonstration  centers  for  heart,  blood 
Tessel,  and  blood  diseases  as  well  as  15 
new  basic  and  clinical  research  and  dem- 
oostratlon  centers  for  limg  diseases.  It 
requires  stepped  up  and  formal  coordi- 
natioD  of  all  Federal  programs  relating 
to  these  diseases.  It  replaces  the  exist- 
ing Natlcmal  Advisory  Council  with  a  Na- 
tional Heart  and  Lung  Advisory  Coim- 
dl  with  public  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  and  with  representetives  from 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  who 
have  responsibility  for  some  aspect  of 
health. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  point  of  clarifica- 
tion. The  proposed  section  414  would  au- 
thorize control  programs  for  heart,  blood 
TCBel,  lung,  and  blood  diseases  in  co- 
operation with  other  Federal  agencies. 
State,  local,  and  regional  public  health 
>iencles.  It  Is  our  beUef  that  the  De- 
partment In  developmg  regulations 
should  consult  with  representatives  of 
State  and  local  health  departments  since 
they  will,  m  many  cases,  be  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  control 
pyograms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  broad  sup- 
VaX.  It  is  designed  to  make  substantial 
inroads  against  the  leading  health  prob- 
MOis  In  the  Nation  today.  I  urge  the 
bin's  adoption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It 
jnH  attack  the  problem  of  heart  and 
Wood  and  lung  diseases  In  a  more  ade- 
QUate  manner  than  they  have  ever  been 
approached  before. 

Of  course  the  bUl  does  carry  a  great 
<M«  of  money,  about  $1,290  million,  but 
« the  time  we  are  considering  the  cost 
""•r  the  next  3  years,  we  also  ought  to 
«»sWer  what  it  is  costing  every  Ameri- 
«n  taxpayer  not  to  do  an  adequate  Job 
"jwsearch  and  control  of  heart  and  lung 
™"Me8.  The  American  Heart  Assocla- 
«o  has  estimated  that  cardiovascular 


diseftses  alone  cost  this  Nation  $17.3  bil- 
lion— not  mlUioD — per  year.  Tliere  are 
eoote  52  million  lost  man-days  of  pro- 
duction per  year.  These  figures  do  not  in- 
volve lung  disease,  and  emphysema  is  the 
most  rapidly  rising  disease  we  now  have. 
They  do  not  include  losses  associated 
with  other  diseases  of  the  lung  which  we 
really  have  not  properly  attacked  on  the 
research  scene. 

So  I  think  It  should  be  put  in  proper 
perspective  what  we  are  talking  about 
when  we  speak  of  the  cost  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  doing  an  insufficient  job 
on  these  diseases.  This  biU  goes  to  that 
problem  and  I  think  the  conunittee  has 
tried  to  pull  together  a  reasonable  bill 
that  will  get  us  going,  that  calls  for  a 
stepped -up  national  research  program, 
and  that  calls  for  the  fruits  of  these  pro- 
grams to  be  disseminated  so  doctors  all 
over  this  Nation  will  know  v^iat  the 
latest  methods  of  treatment  are  and  can 
apply  them. 

I  would  urge  the  House  to  support 
this  bill,  as  I  beheve  It  wiU  overwhelm- 
ingly, because  the  American  people  are 
ready  to  halt  the  slaughter  from  heart 
and  limg  diseases  in  this  country. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  am  ha^^py  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  should  like  to  use  Just 
a  mcHnent  to  ask  a  question  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcoounlt- 
tee,  the  genUeman  from  Florida. 

I  strongly  support  the  provisions  in 
H.R.  15081,  because  I  see  the  need,  along 
with  the  genUeman,  for  additional  re- 
search in  these  important  areas,  but  I 
also  see  some  further  needs  which  are 
not  met  within  this  particular  legisla- 
tion. 

The  bill  would  provide  f \mdlng  for  re- 
search in  blood  diseases,  such  as  senun 
hepatitis,  which  we  recognize  is  a  very 
Important  killer  in  our  society  today. 

Would  the  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman  be  able  to  comment  to  me  on 
the  likelihood  of  some  separate  action 
being  taken  on  other  aspecte  of  t*^i« 
problem,  such  as  regulation  of  the  blood 
banks  through  which  this  dlsecuse  Is 
being  spread,  and  the  encouragement  of 
volunteer  donors? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  will  be  glad  to  com- 
ment. 

I  am  sure  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  shares  the  gentleman's  con- 
cern, as  I  do.  We  know  of  the  gentle- 
man's interest  and  leadership  in  trying 
to  bring  this  problem  to  national  at- 
tention. 

As  I  am  sure  tlie  gentleman  realizes, 
there  Is  currently  a  study  being  done, 
which  HEW  has  authorized,  into  this 
problem  of  blood  banJting  nationally.  It 
Is  being  done  by  Booze.  Allen.  This  firm's 
report  Is  due  about  September.  I  beheve 
we  should  wait  until  that  report  comes 
in,  and  reviews  ite  recommendations,  be- 
fore we  atteck  the  problems  associated 
with  blood  banking. 

The  committee  is  concerned  about  the 
problem  posed  by  the  genUeman.  We  do 
want  to  do  something.  We  plan  to  do 
something.  But  we  believe  we  should  wait 
for  the  completion  of  the  study. 


We  do  recognise  the  interest  of  the 
gentieman,  and  would  expect  to  continue 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  him  on  this 
problem. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  that  asenrance.  I  also  should  Uke  to 
see  the  report,  which  is  due  in  the  near 
future.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  inunedi- 
ately  upcoi  receipt  of  that  information  we 
may  be  able  to  move  into  an  examination 
of  the  possibility  of  regulation  of  blood 
banks,  and  encouragement  of  volimteer 
donors. 

As  the  gentieman  well  knows,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill,  with  nearly  100  cospcm- 
sors  in  this  House,  HJl.  11828;  and  there 
is  in  the  other  body  legislation  sponsored 
by  Senators  Pkxct  and  Haitki,  S.  2908 ; 
which  would  move  forcibly,  to  the  direc- 
tion of  immediate  remedial  action  against 
this  Important  killer,  tainted  blood.  I 
hope  we  can  have  very  early  hearings. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  want  not  only  to  applaud  what  has 
been  said  about  our  colleague,  Mr. 
SPRiNGxa,  but  also  to  add  that  without 
his  help,  many  bills  which  affect  every 
American  would  not  have  passed  the 
Congress.  He  has  always  been  fair.  He  has 
always  been  very  astute  in  everything  he 
has  done  for  the  committee  In  the  study 
of  the  bills.  His  knowledige  and  his  work 
have  been  outetanding,  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  help  strengthen  legtslation  com- 
ing from  the  committee  have  been  of 
enormous  aid. 

Our  committee  has  an  Informal  rule. 
and  every  member  of  the  committee  fol- 
lows the  rule,  that  when  we  disagree,  we 
do  not  need  to  be  disagreeable.  I  beheve 
that  has  been  pretty  well  adopted  by  the 
committee. 

Without  the  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Sprhtgkr)  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  I  expect  we  would 
have  been  torn  apart  many  times. 

He  hsis  not  oily  been  able  to  his  work, 
but  he  has  been  a  mediator  in  all  ways. 
PubUcly  I  want  to  say  to  him  thanks  a 
mlUlon  for  his  help.  I  know  his  tjm^  in 
Congress  is  coming  to  a  close,  but  we 
have  many  more  important  bUls,  and 
I  am  sure  that  Bnj,  Springzb  wlD  be 
there  trying  to  help  for  what  he  thin^n 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  as  alwajrs. 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
Ueman 3deld? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  cardiovascu- 
lar disease  is  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
health  problems,  affecting  more  than  27 
milU<Hi,  and  killing  more  than  1  milUan 
persons  annually.  Tlie  incidence  of  car- 
diovascular disease  has  increased  over 
the  past  several  decades  to  ^idemlc  pro- 
portions as  the  control  of  infectious  dis- 
eases has  extended  the  hfespan  of  the 
average  American  and  left  him  vulner- 
able to  chronic  diseases.  Reflecting  this 
situation,  between  1900  and  1998  the 
death  rate  from  heart  disease  rose  from 
137  to  373  par  100,000  population,  making 
it  the  Nation's  No.  1  killer.  Today,  al- 
most half  of  all  deaths  among 
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between  the  ages  of  35  and  64  are  caused 
by  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels. 
In  1968.  mortality  from  circulatory  dis- 
ease was  over  1  million  people,  with  a 
quarter  of  these  under  the  age  of  65. 
Atherosclerosis,  hypertension,  rheumatic 
heart  disease,  and  congenital  heart  de- 
fects— the  Impact  of  these  major  forms 
of  cardiovascular  disease  is  staggering. 

A  disease  which  Is  this  prevalent  is  a 
serious  drain  on  the  Nation's  resources. 
The  American  Heart  Assodatloc  esti- 
mates that  cardiovascular  disease  alone 
may  cost  the  Nation  an  aimual  $17.3  bil- 
lion and  account  for  52  million  lost  man- 
days  of  production  each  year.  In  addi- 
tion, it  has  been  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 11  years  could  be  added  to  the 
life  expectancy  of  the  average  American 
with  the  elimination  of  cardiovascular 
disease  as  a  major  form  of  morbidity  and 
mortality.  As  grim  as  these  statistics  may 
be,  they  do  not  take  into  account  the 
hum£in  suffering  which  may  be  brought 
about  by  physical  disability  and  the  in- 
ability to  lead  a  comfortable  and  pro- 
ductive life.  For  many  of  those  affected. 
chrtmic  cardiovascular  disease  may  mean 
irretrievable  loss  of  health  and  a  distress- 
ing reduction  in  the  quality  of  life. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note,  however, 
that  medical  research  has  made  a  nimi- 
ber  of  striking  advances  In  the  past  20 
years  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
cardiovascular  problems.  Cardiac  cathe- 
terization, angiocardiography,  and  ultra- 
sound have  all  Increased  our  ability  to 
understand  the  precise  problems  of  the 
individual  patient.  Computers  and  other 
electronic  devices  have  also  contributed 
to  more  skillful  diagnostic  procedures. 

There  Is  at  the  present  time  no  cure  for 
most  major  cardiac  diseases,  but  present 
therapeutic  regimens,  aided  when  neces- 
sary by  surgical  Intervention,  can  often 
impede  or  delay  the  insidious  progress 
of  these  disorders.  Anticoag\ilants.  di- 
uretics, digitalis,  nitroglycerin,  and  anti- 
biotics all  have  increased  our  ability  to 
combat  heart  disease.  Spectacular  ad- 
vances in  cardiac  surgery  have  Increased 
the  life  expectancy  of  those  with  con- 
genital defects  and  several  other  types  of 
abnormalities. 

In  addition  to  the  very  major  problems 
that  heart  disease  pose*  for  our  popula- 
tion, diseases  of  lung  and  blood  also  pose 
major  problems.  Chronic  pulmonary  dis- 
orders, such  as  asthma,  bronchitis,  and 
emphysema  directly  cause  more  than 
30.000  deaths  each  year  and  contribute 
to  at  least  60,000  more.  An  additional  20 
million  persons  are  disabled  with  disesises 
of  the  lung.  Disorders  of  the  blood,  such 
as  sickle  cell  anemia  and  hemophilia, 
produce  lifelong  disability  for  those  af- 
flicted. Sickle  cell  anemia  affects  approxi- 
mately 40,000  to  50,000  Americans  of 
African  descent.  Severe  hemophilia  af- 
fects an  additional  10,000  to  15,000  Amer- 
icans. 

There  Is  an  evident  need  to  increase 
our  Nation's  effort  to  understand  and  al- 
leviate the  suffering  and  death  caused  by 
all  these  diseases.  For  this  reason,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  National  Heart, 
Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and  Blood  Act  of  1972 
which  is  presented  to  this  House  here  this 
afternoon.  This  bill  augments  the  Fed- 
eral research  effort  In  these  areas  by 


building  upon  strengths  of  existing  pro- 
grams and  expanding  them.  The  bill  re- 
quires the  Director  of  the  National  Heart 
and  Ijung  Institute  to  develop  and  carry 
out  a  nine-point  plan.  This  plan  covers  a 
wide  range  of  activities,  including  re- 
search into  the  epidemiology,  etiology, 
and  prevention  of  all  forms  of  heart, 
blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood  diseases.  The 
plan  is  to  provide  for  evaluation  of  meth- 
ods of  therapy,  research  into  the  effective 
use  of  the  Nation's  blood  resoiu-ces,  edu- 
cation of  the  public  and  health  profes- 
sions, training  of  scientists  and  clini- 
cians, and  establishment  of  programs  for 
the  evaluation  and  study  of  emergency 
medical  services,  It  is  directed  to  set  out 
recommendations  for  staffing  and  appro- 
priations commensurate  with  the  scope 
of  the  program.  The  bill  specifically  pro- 
vides for  coordination  of  the  proposed 
program  with  activities  of  other  insti- 
tutes to  the  extent  that  they  may  be  con- 
ducting research  in  these  areas. 

In  addition  to  establishing  a  broad, 
well-organized  national  effort,  the  bill 
authorizes  sizable  new  funds,  $1.29  bil- 
lion over  3  years,  for  this  purpose. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  because  of  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  new  program  proposed,  I  am 
pleased  at  this  time  to  urge  the  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Heart,  Blood  Ves- 
sel, Lung,  and  Blood  Act  of  1972. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
wsmt  to  acknowledge  the  kind  words  of 
my  chairman.  He  has  been  very  thought- 
ful and  very  helpful  in  everything  that 
I  attempted  to  do  in  the  committee.  I  am 
thankful  for  his  good  words. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  the  time  al- 
lotted to  me  to  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky  iMr.  C.\RTER>  . 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I,  too,  want  to  echo  the  comments 
made  by  our  distingruished  chairman.  The 
distingushed  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  SPRiNGKRt  has  been  a  wonderful 
leader  on  our  side  of  the  aisle.  I  know  of 
no  ranking  member  on  any  committee 
who  knows  h*-  work  and  does  his  home- 
work as  well  us  this  distinguished  gentle- 
man. 

I  would  point  to  the  fact  that  on  the 
selection  of  ranking  members  in  our 
group  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  re- 
ceived a  complete  vote  of  every  member 
of  the  committee,  which  I  think  is  cer- 
tainly highly  complimentary  Eind  shows  a 
great  deal  of  faith  is  reposed  in  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  I  do 
support  this  legislation.  I  think  It  Is 
badly  needed.  We  have  and  we  have  had 
over  the  years  too  many  deaths,  too 
many,  from  heart,  stroke,  and  pulmonary 
diseases.  We  need  to  do  more  about  It.  It 
!s  my  feeling  the  establishment  of  well- 
equipped  heart  and  lung  centers  through- 
Mi  our  country  with  adequately  trained 
personnel  to  demonstrate  new  methods 
of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  heart  and 
lung  diseases  will  be  extremely  helpful. 
This  bill  will  do  Just  that. 

I  strongly  support  the  legislation  tmd 
ask  for  the  support  of  the  Members. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
in  America  we  are  faced  with  a  killer 


which  takes  more  lives  than  anj  t^i^ 
single  force.  That  killer  ts  heart  (Umn 
Its  cost  In  terms  of  economic  bunlm  U 
massive,  and  its  overall  effect  U  dani- 
tatlng.  Heart  dlse&fie,  whUe  striking  {d- 
marlly  at  people  who  are  In  their  lUM 
productive  years — between  th  ages  of  m 
and  60,  kills  more  than  1,000,000  pM^ 
annually,  afOicting  another  27,0O0JXI0 
Lung  diseases  disable  20,000,000  px^ 
annually,  while  chronic  pulmonwy  (Jig. 
orders  such  as  asthma,  bronchitis,  mi 
emphysema  directly  cause  more  thaa 
30,000  deaths  each  year  and  contribute 
to  at  least  60,000  more. 

Lifelong  disability  Is  produced  fcr 
those  affected  with  disorders  of  the 
blood — sickle  cell  anemia  and  hemo- 
philia. 

Thus.  Edmost  50.000.000  Amerlcani, 
one-quarter  of  this  country's  pc^ulatka, 
are  afflicted  by  diseases  of  the  heart, 
blood  vessels,  lungs,  and  blood. 

Approximately  three-fourths  of  thb 
Nation's  people  are  affected  by  such  dis- 
eases directly  or  indirectly  through  a 
member  of  their  family.  Figures  such  at 
these  merit  great  concern. 

Many  of  the  recent  developments  in 
heart  disease  control  are  dramatic. 
Passage  of  H.R.  15081  would  Insure  the 
continuation  of  the  great  strides  that 
have  been  made  in  the  past,  and  pave  the 
way  for  even  greater  success  In  the 
future. 

The  establishment  of  a  national  heart, 
blood  vessel,  lung  and  blood  disease  pro- 
gram would  provide  the  opportunity  for 
more  extensive  research,  field  studies, 
testing  and  evaluation  of  these  diseases, 
education  and  training,  and  evaluaticm  (tf 
emergency  medical  services. 

Research  and  training  grants  would  be 
Increased  to  insure  the  benefits  of  free 
competitive  research. 

As  many  as  15  new  basic  and  clinical 
research  and  demonstration  centers  for 
heart,  blood  vessel,  and  blood  diseases 
and  up  to  15  centers  for  chrwiic  lung 
diseases  may  be  established  by  the  Di- 
rector. 

And,  the  coordination  of  Federal 
health  programs  would  be  increased. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  share  in  the 
concern  for  this  cause. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  15081.  a  bill  to  enlarge 
the  authority  of  the  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute  to  focus  more  intensive 
attention  on  the  causes  and  cures  of 
cardiovascular  and  lung  diseases. 

As  we  till  know,  cardiovascular  disor- 
ders lead  the  IM  of  fatal  diseases.  Each 
year,  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter 
Americans  suffer  heart  attacks,  and  more 
than  half  of  those  die.  Last  year,  over 
6.000  heart  fatalities  were  In  my  State  of 
Maine.  It  is  a  medical  fact  that,  in  all 
instances,  more  men  than  women  are 
dying  of  cardiovascular  disease;  27  per- 
cent more  men  than  women  succumb  to 
heart  attacks.  Moreover,  these  men  are 
in  the  45-to-55-a^e  bracket,  at  a  tlBM 
when  they  are  settled  with  homes  and 
families  and  are  productive  members  oi 
society.  It  has  been  estimated  that  car- 
diovascular disease  may  cost  the  Nation 
as  much  as  $17  billion  yearly,  a  very  seri- 
ous economic  toll. 
It  is  vital  that  we  begin  work  to  pre- 
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-«e  in  important  resource  of  this  coun- 
S^e  American  male.  HJl.  15081  will 
Sid  upon  the  existing  strengtiis  of  the 
SSSams  within  the  National  Heart  and 
g^^titute,  and  will  tncluda  research 
SS^the  causes  and  prevention  of  aU 
gJS«,  of  heart,  blood  vessel,  and  blood 

*?^nd  notable  facet  of  this  leglsla- 
tton  telts  increased  attention  to  lung 
^SLms  so  closely  related  to  cardlovas- 
JS^Tdl^rxlers.  Asthma  and  emphysema 
Sre  become  major  health  problems,  and 
Sne  36,000  people  die  yearly  irom  jil 
Swilc  respiratory  conditions  The  Na- 
S  Heart,  Blood  Ves«d,  Lung,  and 
^  Act  Of  1972  will  double  present 
SnSng  for  heart  and  lung  dlscaae  re- 
utuxh.  and  will  provide  30  new  reswch 
Slc8.  15  each  for  h^^^f^.f^ 
^roughout  the  country.  The  bill  will  also 
fcid  to  the  recruitment  of  additional  man- 
power, a  serious  problem  to  this  area  of 

health  care. 

Bjr  Chairman.  It  Is.  Indeed,  a  pleasure 
to  give  my  full  support  to  this  Important 

leiJslatlon.  ,     ^^  .  t 

l^HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 15081.  the  National  Heart,  Blood 
Vessel  Lung,  and  Blood  Act  of  1972. 

The' health  situation  In  this  country  Is 
deplorable.  Responsible  steps  must  be 
taken  to  give  adequate  health  care  to  all 
Americans.  One  of  the  flrst  steps  is  em- 
bodied in  this  bUl— to  advance  the  na- 
tional attack  against  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  blood  vessels,  the  lungs,  and 
the  blood.  To  fight  any  disease  knowl- 
edge and  research  is  necessary. 

Heart  and  blood  vessel  diseases  are  the 
major  causes   of  death   today   In   the 
United  States.  Over  15  million  Americans 
have  been  stricken  with  heart  disease, 
with  anotiier  13  mUlion  suspected  suffer- 
ers. Approximately  1.2  million  Americans 
suffer  heart  attacks  each  year,  with  a 
half  mmion  of  those  dying.  The  incred- 
ible element  Is  that  half  of  those  who 
die  from   heart   attacks   do   so   before 
medical  attention  arrives.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  12  million  Americaris  will  die 
from  heart  attacks  in  the  next  10  years. 
The  incidence  of  chronic  respiratory 
diseases,   particularly   emphysema,   has 
been  recognized  by  health  authorities  as 
a  growing  menace  k>ecause  of  the  increas- 
ing contamination  of  our  enviroimaent. 
In  the  last  5  years,  emphysema  cases 
have   risen    over    109    percent.    People 
affected  by  bronchitis  and/or  emphy- 
sema number  over  4  V2  million.  The  num- 
ber of   deaths   per    100,000    causes   by 
emphysema  has  Increased  from  5.4  In 
1960  to  11.1  in  1970,  more  than  a  two- 
fold increase  in  just  one  decade. 

The  funding  provided  by  this  bill  will 
definitely  help  combat  these  crippling 
diseases.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  join 
with  me  and  vote  for  this  measure. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  health  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  should  be  of  prime  concern  to 
the  Members  of  Congress.  For  this  rea- 
soj  I  support  H.R.  15081,  the  National 
Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and  Blood 
Act. 
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Although  much  research  has  been 
done  and  much  progress  has  been  ac- 
cootplished,  millions  of  Americans  still 


suffer  from  dlaoxders  of  the  heart,  bkx)d, 
and  lungs.  An  attack  against  these  dis- 
orders has  never  beeai  coordinated  00  a 
scale  large  enough  to  be  truly  .effective. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  mount  such  an  attack. 
The  best  way  to  advsmce  the  attack  is  on 
an  expanded  national  scale  imder  the 
guidance  of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute.  This  is  the 
plan  which  will  be  established  if  H.R. 
15081  is  enacted.  The  funds  allotted  to 
this  program  are  vitally  needed  to  help 
end  the  misery  of  many  Americans  who 
know  the  pain  and  suffering  caused  by 
circulatory  and  respiratory  disorders.  I 
urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
this  worthy  cause. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
earnestly  hope  that  this  poidlng  bill, 
H.R.  15081.  to  enlarge  the  suithority  of 
the  National  Health  and  Lung  Institute 
to  accelerate  our  natloiial  attack  against 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels, 
the  lungs,  and  blood.  Is  overwhelmingly 
accepted  by  the  House  this  siftemoon. 

In  substance,  this  measure  Is  intended 
to  cover  a  wide  range  of  activities  In- 
cluding research  Into  the  epidemiology, 
etiology,  and  preventkm  of  all  forms  of 
heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood  dis- 
eases. In  addition,  the  nine-point  plan  set 
up  by  this  legislation  provides  for  the 
evaluation  of  methods  of  therapy,  re- 
search Into  the  effective  use  of  the  Na- 
tion's blood  resources,  education  of  the 
public  and  health  professions,  training 
of  scientists  and  clinicians,  and  estab- 
lishment of  programs  for  the  study  and 
evaluation  of  emergency  medical  serv- 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  diseases  covered  by 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  among  the 
leading  health  problems  in  the  country 
today.  They  prematurely  reduce  both  the 
length  and  quality  of  the  lives  of  millions 
of  Americans  and  they  constitute  a  seri- 
ous drain  on  the  Nation's  economic  and 
social  resources.  Research  In  these  dis- 
ease areas,  up  to  now,  has  provided  a 
certain  nvunber  of  methods  of  treatment 
but,  obviously,  a  tremendous  amount  of 
research  still  remains  to  be  undertaken 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  fundamental 
objective  of  this  measure  which  is,  very 
simply,  to  hasten  the  day  when  diseases 
of  the  heart,  lungs,  blood  vessels,  and 
blood  can  no  longer  be  counted  among 
this  country's  leading  causes  of  death  and 
disabUity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  all  standards  of  rea- 
sonable measurement,  this  bill  is  in  the 
national  Interest  and  I  urge  its  adoption 
without  any  extended  delay. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  15081,  the  National 
Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and  Blood  Act 
of  1972. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  vital  legislation. 
I  commend  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  for  Its  action  In 
reporting  legislation  which  will  signifi- 
cantly Improve  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments effort  to  combat  heart  and  lung 

Last  year.  I  was  proud  to  have  been  a 
prime  sponsor  of  the  "conquest  of  can- 
cer" legislation  which  eventually  led  to 
the  Cancer  Attack  Act  signed  Into  law  in 
December  of  1971.  The  legislation  before 
us  today  represents  an  attempt  to  do  the 
same  thing  for  heart  disease  that  we  were 


able  to  accomplish  for  cancer  last  year, 
that  Is.  provide  the  Impetus  for  a  greatly 
expanded  research  effort  to  find  the 
causes  and  cures  for  these  dread  diseases. 
The  National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel. 
Lung,  and  Blood  Act  authorizes  appro- 
priations of  $1.2  billion  over  a  3-year  pe- 
riod to  substantially  augment  the  Fed- 
eral research  effort  In  cardiovascular, 
pulmonary,  and  blood  diseases.  The  bill 
would  require  the  drafting  of  a  compre- 
hMislve  plan  for  attacking  these  disor- 
ders by  the  Director  of  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute,  with  the  sup- 
port of  a  new  21  member  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Advisory  Council. 

The  plan  is  intended  to  cover  a  wide 
range  of  activities  including  research  In- 
to the  epidemiology,  etiology,  and  pre- 
vention of  all  forms  of  heart,  blood,  and 
lung  disease.  In  addition,  the  plan  is  to 
provide  for  evaluation  of  methods  of 
therapy,  research  into  the  effective  use 
of  the  Naticm's  blood  resovirces,  training 
of  scientists  and  cllnlclsms,  establishment 
of  programs  for  the  study  and  evaluation 
of  emergency  medical  services,  and  rec- 
ommendation for  staffing  and  appropria- 
tions commensurate  with  the  scope  of  the 
program.  The  bill  also  specifically  pro- 
vides for  coordination  of  the  proposed 
program  with  tiie  8w:tivltles  of  other  com- 
ponents of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  that  may  be  conducting  related 

Moreover,  as  part  of  his  expsuided  au- 
thority, the  Director  of  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  shaU  conduct 
a  program  of  education  for  the  public 
«md  health  professions  with  respect  to 
heart  and  limg  diseases.  Special  em- 
phasis is  to  be  placed  on  Informing  the 
public  of  the  effect  of  reduction  of  known 
risk  factors  In  preventing  these  diseases. 
As  another  means  of  insuring  the  ra- 
pid tr£uislatlon  of  research  results  to  the 
community,  the  bill  also  provides  for  the 
creation  of  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and 
blood  disease  control  programs.  These 
programs  are  to  be  established  In  co- 
operation with  Federal.  State,  and  other 
agencies.  Under  the  bill,  a  separate  3- 
year  authorization  of  $90  million  Ls  pro- 
vided for  control  program  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  heart  disease  is  the 
number  one  killer  in  America  today.  More 
than  1  million  Americans  die  armually 
of  various  forms  of  heart  disease.  More- 
over, the  incidence  of  heart  trouble  has 
beeri  Increasing  at  an  saarming  rate. 
Between  1900  and  1968.  the  death  rate 
from  heart  disease  has  risen  from  137  to 
373  per  himdred  thousand.  Nearly  hall 
of  all  deaths  today  among  those  t)etween 
the  ages  of  35  and  64  are  caused  by 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  we  could  add 
up  to  11  years  of  life  expectancy  to  the 
average  American  11  cardiovascular  dis- 
ease could  be  eliminated  as  a  major  cause 
of  morbidity. 

Diseases  of  the  lungs  are  fast  becom- 
ing major  causes  of  disability  and  death 
In  the  United  States.  Chronic  respiratory 
conditions.  In  fact,  were  the  underlying 
cause  of  38,000  deaths  In  1970  and  con- 
tributed to  60.000  more.  Asthma  afflicts 
more  than  5  million  Americans;  chronic 
bronchitis,  4  mllllan;  and  emphysema. 

1  mllliMi.  ,      _ 

As  grim  as  these  statistics  surely  are. 
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they  can  In  no  way  meMure  the  severe 
amount  of  suffering  visited  upon  millions 
of  victims  of  these  terrible  dlseasee  and 
upon  their  f  amlllee.  The  increasing  prev- 
alence of  heart  and  lung  diseaaes  war- 
rants a  major  national  effort  to  eradicate 
them.  I  urge  approval  of  B.R.  15081. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  able  chairman  and  the 
distinguished  members  of  his  committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  In 
bringing  to  legislative  fruition  this  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  the  expansion  and 
intensification  of  our  national  research 
progrsun  into  the  causes  and  prevention 
of  heart  and  lung  diseases.  This  Is  a  good 
bill  and  I  believe  Its  passage  paramount 
to  our  mounting  a  national  effort  against 
these  dread  afQlctlons  which  stand  out 
as  two  of  the  most  serious  facing  our 
Nation  today.  This  is  the  first  major 
effort  to  provide  a  research  and  treat- 
ment program  against  heart  and  lung 
diseases  since  the  enactment  in  June 
1948  of  S.  2215,  setting  up  the  National 
Heart  Institute,  of  which  I  was  a  ooepon- 
sor. 

For  many  years  I  have  worked  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  to  promote 
the  health  and  prolong  the  prime  of  life 
for  Americans.  While  I  served  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  I  introduced  in  February 
1947  S.  720.  a  bill  to  authorize  a  heart 
research  program  through  the  appro- 
priate agencies.  A  little  later  I  cospon- 
sored  S.  2215  with  my  colleagues  Sena- 
tors Henry  Styles  Bridges.  Irving  McNeil 
Ives,  and  James  Edward  Murray.  This 
Senate  bill,  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  support  research  and 
training  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
circulation,  and  to  aid  the  States  in  the 
Development  of  community  programs  for 
the  control  of  these  diseases,  was  enacted 
in  Jime  1948.  In  January  1949.  I  in- 
troduced Senate  Joint  Resolution  35  to 
establish  National  Heart  Week  in  order 
to  help  provide  for  the  continuous  educa- 
tion of  all  Americans  and  help  create  a 
national  awareness  of  the  causes,  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  this  pernicious 
disease.  As  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  was  a  joint  sponsor  of 
the  Health  Professions  Educational  As- 
sistance Act  and  the  Heart  Disease, 
Cancer  and  Stroke  Amendments  of  1965 
On  Januar>-  18,  1972,  I  Introduced  H.R. 
12460  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  strengthen  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute  and  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

The  National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel, 
Lung  and  Blood  Act  of  1972  will  enlarge 
the  authority  of  the  Natioxml  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute  In  order  to  advance  and 
accelerate  our  Federal  effort  to  attack 
these  diseases.  This  measure  requires  the 
Director  of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute,  with  the  advice  of  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Advisory  Council,  to 
develop  and  carry  out  a  9-point  plan  for 
a  national  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and 
blood  disease  program.  The  bill  author- 
izes $1.2  billion  for  fiscal  years  1973-75 
for  the  national  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung 
and  blood  disease  program  and  $90  mil- 
lion for  the  same  period  for  the  initiation 
of  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung  and  blood 
disease  control  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  20  million  Americans 
are  suffering  from  heart  and  blood  vesael 
dueases,  and  an  additional  5  million  are 


afflicted  with  chronic  lung  diseases.  This 
means  that  approximately  one  in  six 
Americans  is  handicapped  by  these  dis- 
eaaes.  In  addition,  each  year  over 
1  mllllCHi  die  of  heart  and  blood  vessel 
diseases,  accounting  for  54  percent  of  our 
deaths.  We  are  reminded  too  of  the  eco- 
nomic impact  these  diseases  inflict  on  so 
many  Americaxis  and  their  families.  The 
American  Heart  Association  estimates 
that  cardiovascular  disease  alone  may 
cost  the  Nation  an  annual  $17.3  billion 
and  account  for  52  million  lost  man-days 
of  production  each  year. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  manifest 
our  commitment  to  utilize  our  vast  medi- 
cal and  scientific  resources,  knowledge, 
and  skills  in  a  comprehensive  effort  to 
resolve  some  of  our  major  domestic  prob- 
lems auid  health  certainly  stands  out  as 
one  of  the  most  crucial.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  measure  will  save  the  lives  and 
prom.ote  the  headth  and  happiness  of  so 
many  of  our  fellow  Americans  and  in- 
deed Indirectly  of  people  all  over  the 
world. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Clerk  win  read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of 
Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TTTLX 

Sectiom  1.  This  Act  may  b«  cited  as  the 
"National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and 
Blood  Act  of  1972". 

nWDINOS    AND    DECLARATTON    Or    PUSPOSX 

Sk;.  2.    (a)    Congress   flnds   and   declares 

that — 

( 1 )  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood  ves- 
sels collectively  cause  more  than  half  of  all 
the  deaths  each  year  in  the  United  States 
and  the  combined  effect  of  the  disabilities 
and  deaths  from  such  diseases  Is  having  a 
major  social  and  economic  Impact  on  the 
Nation, 

(2)  elimination  of  heart  and  blood  ves- 
sel diseases  as  significant  causes  of  disability 
and  death  could  Increase  the  average  Amer- 
ican s  life  expectancy  by  about  eleven  years 
and  could  provide  for  annual  savings  to  the 
economy  In  lost  wages,  productivity,  and 
coats  of  medical  care  of  more  than  $30,000.- 
000,000  per  year; 

(3)  chronic  lung  diseases  have  been  gain- 
ing steadily  In  recent  years  as  Important 
causes  of  disability  and  death,  with  emphy- 
sema alone  being  the  fastest  rising  cause  of 
death  In  the  tTnlted  States; 

(4)  chronic  respiratory  diseases  aiffect  an 
estimated  ten  million  Americans,  emphy- 
sema an  estimated  one  million,  chronic 
bronchitis  an  estimated  four  million,  and 
asthma  an  estimated  five  million; 

(5)  thrombosis  (the  formation  of  blood 
clots  In  the  vessels)  may  cause,  directly  or 
In  combination  with  other  problems,  many 
deaths  and  disabilities  from  heart  dlsetise 
and  stroke  which  can  now  be  prevented; 

(6)  blood  and  blood  products  are  essen- 
tial human  resources  whose  value  In  saving 
life  and  promoting  health  cannot  be  as- 
sessed In  terms  of  dollars;   and 

(7)  the  greatest  potential  for  advancement 
against  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood 
diseases  lies  In  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute,  but  advancement  against  such  dls- 
easee depends  not  only  on  the  research  pro- 
grams of  that  Institute  but  also  on  the 
re*e«ueh  pro-ams  of  other  reeearch  In- 
stitutes of  the  National  Iiistltu'es  rf  Health. 

lb)  It  Is  the  Durpcse  cf  this  .^ct  to  en- 
large the  authority  of  the  National  Heart  and 
Luag  Institute  in  order  to  advance  the  na- 


tiozial  attack  upon  heart,  blood  v< 
and  blood  dlseasea. 
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HXABT,   BLOCK)   VSIBXL,   LVKO,  AMD  KACB 
DISXASX  PKOOKAIU 

Skc.  8.  Part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Pq)iD| 
H«»ltb  Service  Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  rtdM. 
ignatlng  section  413  as  section  419A,  (3)  b* 
redesignating  section  414  as  section  419,  (^ 
(31  by  adding  after  section  413  the  toUovtM 
new  sections: 

"NATIONAL    RXAIIT,     BLOOD    VXSSXL,    LtTMO,    Ua 
BLOOD   DlaXASB    PkOGKAM 

"Sxc.  413.  (a)  The  Director  of  th«  In. 
stltute,  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  ilmj 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  aft* 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  devtlap 
a  plan  for  a  National  Heart.  Blood  Vhhi 
Lung,  and  Blood  Disease  Program  (hoMfUr 
In  this  part  referred  to  as  the  'Program')  to 
expand,  intensify,  and  coordinate  the  KtlT< 
itles  of  the  Institute  respecting  heart,  blood 
vessel,  lung,  and  blood  diseases  (includlnt 
Ita  activities  under  section  413)  and  ilun 
carry  out  the  Program  in  accordance  vith 
such  plan.  The  Program  shall  be  coordlnatol 
with  the  o^er  research  institutes  of  ttM 
National  Institutes  of  Health  to  the  extant 
that  they  have  responsibUitlea  reepeeUsg 
such  diseases  and  shall  provide  for— 

"(1)  Investigation  into  the  epidemiology, 
etiology,  and  prevention  of  all  forms  lod 
aspects  of  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  tnd 
blood  diseases,  including  investigations  Into 
the  KcKU.  environmental,  behavioral,  nu- 
tritional, biological,  and  genetic  detenni- 
nants  and  influences  Involved  in  the  tpido- 
miology,  etiology,  and  prevention  of  luch 
diseases: 

"(3)  studies  and  research  into  the  bulc 
blcdoglcal  processes  and  mechanisms  Involvod 
in  the  underlying  normal  and  abnormd 
heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood  pb«- 
nomena; 

"(3)  research  into  the  development,  trUl, 
and  evaluation  of  techniques,  drugs,  and  de- 
vices (Including  computers)  used  In,  and  sp- 
proaches  to,  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
prevention  of  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and 
blood  diseases  and  the  rehabilitation  of  pa- 
tients suffering  from  such  diseases: 

"(4)  estabUshment  of  programs  for  tb* 
conduct  and  direction  of  field  studies,  large- 
scale  testing  and  evaluation,  amd  demonstra- 
tion of  preventive,  diagnostic,  therapeutic, 
and  rehabilitative  approaches  to  sucb  dis- 
eases; 

"(8)  studies  and  research  into  blood  dti- 
eases  and  blood,  and  Into  the  use  of  blood 
for  clinical  purposes  and  all  aspects  of  tlM 
management  of  its  resources  In  this  country, 
Including  the  collection,  preservaUon,  fnc- 
tlonallzatlon.  and  distribution  of  it  and  Its 
products: 

"(6)  the  education  and  training  of  scien- 
tists and  clinicians  in  fields  and  speclaltlM 
(including  computer  sciences)  requisite  to 
the  conduct  of  progrsmis  respecting  hsart, 
blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood  diseases; 

"(7)  public  and  professional  education  re- 
lating to  all  aspects  of  such  diseases  and  the 
use  of  blood  and  blood  products  and  tba 
management  of  blood  resources; 

"(8)  establishment  of  programs  for  study 
and  research  Into  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung, 
and  blood  diseases  of  children  (Including 
cystic  fibrosis,  hyaline  membrane,  and  hemo- 
lytic and  hemophilic  diseases)  and  for  tlw 
development  and  demonstration  of  diagnos- 
tic, treatment,  and  preventive  approscbs*  to 
these  diseases;  and 

"(9)  the  establishment  of  programs  for 
study,  research,  and  evaluation  of  emer- 
gency medical  services  for  people  In  critical 
condition  In  connection  with  heart,  blood 
vessel,  lung.  (»*  blood  diseases. 
The  Program  shall  give  special  emphasU  to 
the  continued  development  In  the  InstltuM 
of  programs  relating  to  atherosclerosis,  hy- 
pertension, thrombosis,  and  congenital  ab- 
normalities of  the  blood  vessels  as  <»"■••"■ 
stroke,  and  to  effective  ooordinatioa  of  neb 
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_-,»nans  with  related  stroke  programs  in  the 
^^nal  InsUtute  of  NeurologlcaJ  DlaeaMS 
gad  Stroke. 

"(b)(1)  The  plan  required  by  subsection 
/a)  (rf  this  section  shaU  be  transmitted  to 
t^s  Congress  and  shall  set  out  the  InsUtute's 
itafl  requirements  to  carry  out  the  Program 
ind  recommendations  for  appropriations  for 
the  Program. 

"(2)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  end  of  each 
calendar  year,  prepare  in  consultation  with 
Uie  Council  and  submit  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
activities,  progress,  and  accomplishments 
under  the  Program  during  the  preceding  cal- 
Kidar  year  and  a  plan  for  the  Program  dur- 
tag  the  next  five  years. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  Program,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute,  under  policies  estab- 
llabed  by  the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  after  consultation 
with  the  CouncU  and  without  regard  to  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act.  may— 

"(1)  if  authorized  by  the  CouncU.  obtain 
(m  accordance  with  section  3109  oT  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  but  without  regard  to 
the  limitation  In  such  section  on  the  num- 
ber of  days  or  the  period  of  such  service) 
the  services  of  not  more  than  fifty  experts 
or  consultants  who  have  scientific  or  profes- 
■lonal  qualifications; 

"(3)  acquire,  construct,  improve,  repair, 
operate,  and  maintain  heart,  blood  vessel, 
lung,  and  blood  disease  laboratories  and  re- 
asarch  and  other  necessary  faculties  and 
equipment,  and  related  acconunodatlons  as 
may  be  necessary,  and  such  other  real  or 
personal  property  (including  patents)  as  the 
DliectOT  deems  necessary:  and  acquire,  with- 
out regard  to  the  Act  of  March  3,  1877  (40 
VS.C.  34),  by  lease  or  otherwise  through 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services,  build- 
ings or  parts  of  buildings  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  communities  located  adjacent 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  use  of 
the  Institute  for  a  period  lujt  to  exceed  ten 
years;  and 

"(3)  enter  Into  such  contracts,  leases,  co- 
operative agreements,  or  other  transactions, 
without  regard  to  sections  3648  and  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
(81  Ua.C.  529,  41  VS.C.  6) ,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary In  the  conduct  of  his  functions,  with 
any  public  agency,  or  with  any  person,  firm, 
aaaoclatlon,  corporation,  or  educational  in- 
itltutlon. 

"(d)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
conduct  a  program  to  provide  the  public  and 
the  health  professions  with  health  Informa- 
tion with  regard  to  cardiovascular  and  pul- 
monary diseases.  In  the  conduct  of  such  pro- 
gram, special  emphasis  shall  be  placed  upon 
dissemination  of  Information  regarding  diet, 
exerdae,  stress,  hypertension,  cigarette 
imcklng,  weight  control,  and  other  factors 
In  the  prevention  of  arteriosclerosis  and 
other  cardiovascular  diseases  and  of  pulmo- 
nary diseases. 

"RXABT,    BLOOD   VXSSXL,    LtTNO,    AND    BLOOD    DI8- 
KASX  COKTKOL  FSOGBAMS 

"Sic.  414.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute, under  poUcles  estabUshed  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
after  consultation  with  the  CouncU,  shall 
establish  programs  as  necessary  for  coopera- 
atlon  with  other  Federal  health  agencies. 
State,  local,  and  regional  public  health  agen- 
cies, and  nonprofit  private  health  agencies  in 
the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment  of 
baart,  blood  vessel,  luug,  and  blood  diseases, 
appropriately  emphasising  the  prevention, 
dUgnosls,  and  treatment  of  such  diseases  of 
children. 

"(b)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  «20,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  830,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1B74,  and  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1075. 


"K ATIOWAL  KKSKAKCH  AND  DTIfONSTmATION  OtW- 
m  rOB  RXABT,  BLOOD  VKSSKL.  LXntO,  AKD 
BLOOD   DISZASKS 

"toe.  415.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute may  provide  for  the  development  of — 

"(1)  fifteen  new  centers  for  basic  and 
cllnloal  research  into,  training  In,  and 
demonstrsitlon  of.  advanced  diagnostic,  pre- 
vention, and  treatment  methods  for  heart, 
blood  vessel,  and  blood  diseases;   and 

"(2)  fifteen  new  centers  for  basic  and 
cllnloal  research  Into,  training  in,  and  dem- 
onstration of,  advanced  diagnostic,  preven- 
tion, and  treatmenrt  methods  for  chronic 
lung  diseases  dnoluding  bronchitis,  emphy- 
sema, asthma,  cystic  fibrosis,  and  other  lung 
diseases  of  children) . 

Centers  developed  under  this  subsection  may 
be  supported  under  subsection  (b)  or  under 
any  other  applicable  provision  of  law.  The 
research,  training,  and  demonstration  activ- 
ities carried  out  through  any  such  center 
may  relate  to  any  one  or  more  of  the  diseases 
referred  to  in.  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute,  under 
policies  established  by  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  after  con- 
sultaUon  with  the  Council,  may  enter  Into 
cooperative  agreements  with  pubUc  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  or  institutions  to  pay 
aU  or  part  of  the  coa*  of  planning,  establish- 
ing, or  strengthening,  and  providing  basic 
operating  support  for,  existing  or  new  cen- 
tws  (including  centers  established  under 
subsection  (a) )  for  bs*lc  or  cUnlcal  research 
into,  training  in,  and  demonstration  of,  ad- 
vanced diagnostic,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment methods  for  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung, 
or  blood  diseases.  Funds  paid  to  centers 
under  cooperative  agreements  under  this 
subsection  may  be  used  for — 

"(1)  construction,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 406, 

"(2)  staffing  and  other  basic  operating 
costs,  including  such  patient  care  costs  as 
are  reqiUred  for  research. 

"(3)  training,  including  training  for 
alUed    health    professions   personnel,    and 

"(4)  demonstration  purposes. 
The  aggregate  of  payments  (other  than  pay- 
ments for  construction)  made  to  any  centw 
under  such  an  agreement  may  not  exceed 
85  000.000  in  any  year.  Support  of  a  center 
under  this  subseoUon  may  be  for  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  five  years  and  may  be  extended 
by  the  DUwtor  of  the  Institute  for  addi- 
tional periods  of  not  more  than  five  yean 
each  after  review  of  the  operations  of  such 
center  by  an  appropriate  scientific  review 
group  estoblished  by  the  Director.  As  used 
in  this  section,  the  term  -construction'  does 
not  include  the  acquisition  of  land^ 

"INTXRAGXNCT    TECHNICAL    COltMrTTD 

"Sx«.  416.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
an  Interagency  Technical  Committee  on 
Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and  Blood  Diseases 
and  Blood  Resources  which  shall  be  re^wn- 
slble  for  coordinating  those  aspects  of  aU 
Federal  health  programs  and  activities  re- 
lating to  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood 
diseases  and  to  blood  resources  to  assure  the 
adequacy  and  technical  soundness  of  such 
programs  and  activities  and  to  provide  for 
the  full  communication  and  exchange  oif  in- 
formation necessary  to  maintain  adequate 
coordination  of  such  programs  and  aotivlXles. 

••(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Ooaunlttee  and  the 
Committee  shaU  Include  representation  from 
all  Federal  departments  and  agencies  whose 
programs  involve  health  functions  or  re- 
sponaltoUltles  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

•NATIONAL  HEABT  AND  LUHO  ADVIBOBT  COUNCIL 

"SBC.  417.  (a)  There  Is  established  la  tbe 
Institute  a  National  Heart  and  Lung  AdvlsMy 
Council  to  be  composed  of  twenty -one  num- 
bers as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  and  the  chief  msdieal 


officer  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  (or 
their  designees^  and  a  medical  c^oer  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be  ex 
officio  members  of  the  Council. 

•■(2)  Blghfteen  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary. 

Nme  of  the  appointed  members  shall  be 
selected  from  among  the  leading  medical  or 
scientific  authorities  who  are  skilled  in  the 
sciences  relating  to  diseases  of  the  heart, 
blood  vessels,  lungs,  and  blood;  two  of  the 
appointed  members  shall  be  selected  from 
persons  enrolled  in  residency  prograaos  pro- 
viding training  in  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung, 
or  blood  diseases;  and  seven  of  the  appointed 
menibers  shall  be  selecrted  from  members  of 
the  general  public  who  are  leaders  In  the 
fields  of  fund*ment«l  or  medical  sciences  or 
In  public  affairs. 

"(b)(1)  Each  appointed  member  of  the 
CouncU  shall  be  i4>polnted  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  except  tb*t — 

"(A)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
tbe  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term;  and 

"(B)  of  the  members  first  appointed  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  five  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  yeara,  five 
shall  be  appointed  few  a  term  of  three  years. 
five  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  and  three  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  one  year,  as  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary at  the  time  of  appointment. 
Appointed  members  may  serve  after  the  ex- 
pii»Uon  of  their  terms  untU  their  successors 
have  taken  otBce. 

"(2)  A  vacancy  in  the  Council  shall  not 
affect  Its  activities,  and  eleven  members  of 
the  Covmcll  rtiaU  consUtute  a  quorum. 

"(3)  The  Council  shall  supersede  the  exist- 
ing National  Advisory  Heart  Council  ap- 
pointed under  section  217.  and  the  appointed 
members  of  the  NaUonal  Advisory  Heart 
Council  serving  on  the  eflecUve  date  of  this 
section  ShaU  serve  as  additional  members  of 
the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Advisory  Coun- 
cil for  the  duration  of  their  t*rms  then  exist- 
ing, or  for  such  shorter  time  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe. 

"(4)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
officers  or  enaployees  of  the  United  St«t^ 
ShaU  receive  for  each  day  they  are  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
CouncU  compensation  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  daUy  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  in 
effect  for  grade  QS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
lUe  including  traveltlme;  and  aU  members, 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Uicludlng  p«  diem  in  Ueu  of 
subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as  such  ex- 
penses are  authorised  by  section  6703.  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  for  persona  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  (or  his  designee)  shall 
be  the  Chairman  <rf  the  CouncU. 

"(d)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  (1) 
designate  a  nnember  of  the  staff  of  the  In- 
stltute  to  act  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Council  and  (2)  noake  available  to  the  Coun- 
cil sxMSh  staff.  li^ormaUon.  and  other  assist- 
ance as  it  may  require  to  carry  out  Its  fiuic- 

tlons. 

"(e)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  caU  of 
the  Chairman,  but  not  less  often  than  four 
times  a  year." 

AtTTHOaaATIOH    OF    APPmOPaLATlONS   rO«    PABT   B 

or  TTTLX  r»  or  tkb  ptraLic  hbalth  bxbvicx  act 
Sbc    4.   Part  B   of  title   IV   of   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  addUig  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  section: 
"AtrrHoaizATioN  or  atpbopbiations 
•'Sac.  418B.  Fot  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  peirt  (other  than  section  414) ,  there  are 
autborlxed   to  be   ^proprtated   8360.000,000 
few  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  8400,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  yesir  ending  June  30. 
1974.  and  8460,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1078." 
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ACTHORITT    OF   THX    Da«CTO«   OF  THX    NATIONAL 
HKAXT  AND  LUNO  INaTIlUH  TO  APmoVB  GRANTS 

8«c.  8.  Section  419A  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (u  »o  redesignated  by  section  3  of 
this  Aot )  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "granta-ln-ald"  In  sub- 
section (a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  therof  "ex- 
cept M  provided  in  subsection  ic) ,  grants-in- 
aid";  »nd 

(2)  by  adding  *ft«r  subeeoUon  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing nerw  subsection : 

"(c)  Under  proceduree  approved  by  the 
Director  of  the  National  InaUtutes  of  Health, 
the  Director  of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Inatltute  may  approve  grrants  under  this  Aot 
for  reeearch  and  training  In  heart,  blood  ves- 
sel, lung,  and  blood  diseases — 

"(1)  m  amounts  not  to  exceed  $36,000 
after  appropriate  review  for  Kclentlflc  merit 
but  without  review  and  recommendation  by 
the  Oounoll,  and 

"(2)  In  amounts  exceeding  WCOOO  after 
appropriate  review  for  sdentlflc  nient  and 
r»oommendatlon  for  approvial  by  the 
Council." 

CONTOaMINO  AMrNDMKNTS  TO  PABT  B  OF  Tm.1 
rV  OF  THI  PT7BL1C   HXALTH  SIRVTCI  ACT 

Sxc.  6.  (a)  Section  411  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  la  amended  by  strllclng  out 
"NaUonal  Heart  Institute"  and  Ineertlng  In 
lieu  thereof  "National  Heart  and  Lung 
Inatltute". 

(b)  Section  412  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  strllclng  out  "heart"  each  place  It 
occurs  (except  In  the  heading)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "h«art.  blood  veasel,  lung, 
and  blood": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Surgeon  General"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary"; 

(3)  by  strtltlng  out  "National  Advisory 
Heart  Council"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"National  Heart  and  Lung  Advisory  Council": 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (a),  (b). 
(c).  (d),  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  as  pwagraphs 
(1).  (2).  (3),  (4).  (5),  (6).  and  (7).  rtepec- 
tlvely;  and 

(5)  by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  follows: 

"aXSKAXCH    AND    TKAININO    IN    DISKASC8    OF    THX 

HKAST.    BLOOD    VESSELS.    LUNG.    AND    BLOOD" 

(C)  Section  418  of  such  Act  (as  so  redeelg- 
nated  by  sectloEi  3  of  this  Act )  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after 
••Sxc.  418."  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  nerw  subsection: 

"(b)(1)  The  OouncU  shall  advise  and 
assist  the  Director  of  the  Institute  with  re- 
spect to  the  Program  established  under  sec- 
tion 413.  The  Council  may  hold  such  hear- 
ings, take  such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  as  the  Council  deems 
advisable  to  Inveartlgate  program^s  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Program. 

"(3)  Th«  Council  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  31  of  each  year 
on  tbe  progress  ot  the  Program  toward  the 
aooompUaiiiment   of  Its  obJecUves." 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Surgeon  General" 
each  place  It  occurs  (except  paragraph  (f) ) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "heart"  each  place  It 
occurs  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "heart, 
blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood": 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Surgeon  General"  In 
paragraph  (f)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary,  the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute":  and 

(6)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (a),  (b), 
(c).  (d),  (e),  and  (f).as  paragraphs  (1),  (2). 
(3).  (4).  (6).  and  (6),  respectively. 

(d)  Section  410A  of  such  Act  (as  so  re- 
designated by  section  3  of  this  Act)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  (A)  striking  out 
"Stirgeon  General"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Secretary",  and  (B)  striking  out 
"heart"  and  tiuening  In  lieu  thereof  "bsart, 
blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  (A)  striking  out 


"The  Surgeon  General  shall  recommend  to 
the  Secretary  acceptance  of  conditional  gifts. 
pursuant  to  section  601,"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary  may.  in  accord- 
ance with  section  501,  accept  conditional 
gifts",  and  (B)  striking  out  "heart"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "heart,  blood  vessel, 
lung,  and  blood". 

(e)  The  heading  for  part  B  of  such  Act  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Paxt  B — National  Hxabt  and  Lung 

INSTITU'IB" 
CONrOXMINO      AMENDMENTS      TO      OTHXX      PRO- 
VISIONS     OF      THX      PUBLIC      HEALTH      SERVICX 
ACT 

Sxc.  7.  (a)  Section  217  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  National  Advisory 
Heart  Council."  each  place  It  occurs  In  sub- 
section (a) : 

{2)  by  striking  out  "heart  diseases,"  In 
subsection  (a)  and  by  striking  out  "heart," 
in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Sections  301(d)  and  301(1)  of  such 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "Na- 
tional Advisory  Heart  Council"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "National  Heart  and  Lung 
Advisory  Council". 

REPORT    TO    CONGRISa 

Sxc  8.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  carry  out  a  review  of  all 
administrative  processes  under  which  the 
National  Heart.  Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and 
Blood  Disease  Program,  established  under 
part  B  of  tlUe  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  win  operate,  including  the  processes 
of  advisory  council  and  peer  group  reviews. 
In  order  to  assure  the  most  expeditious  ac- 
complishment of  the  objectives  of  the  Pro- 
gram. Within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  Congress  of  the  findings 
)f  such  review  and  the  actions  taken  to  fa- 
cilitate the  conduct  of  the  Program,  to- 
gether with  recommendations  for  any  needed 
legislative  changes. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  9.  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shaU  take  effect  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  on  such 
prior  date  after  the  date  of  enactmer  of 
this  Act  as  the  President  shall  prescribe  and 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

committee     AMENDilENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments: 

Page  3.  beginning  In  line  20.  strike  out 
"within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,". 

Page  6.  line  11.  strike  out  "shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  and  shall"  and  insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "shall  (A)  be  developed  with- 
in one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section.  (B)  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  and  (C)". 

Page  8.  line  9.  strike  out  "In"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "affecting". 

The  committee  amendmenta  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Udall,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 


Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bfH 
( H.R.  15081)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  enlarge  the  authority  of 
the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Instltate 
in  order  to  advance  the  national  aU«A 
against  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and 
blood  diseases,  and  for  other  purpoeei 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1027,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroesed 
and  reswl  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.     

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question   was  taken;   and  there 

were — yeas  380,  nays  10,  not  voting  42, 

as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  2M| 

YEAS— 380 


Abemethy 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  HI. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Aq^lnall 
BadlUo 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
BurUson,  Mo. 


Burton 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
CabeU 
Caflery 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carlson 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
Chapjjell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins.  111. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conover 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Crane 
Culver 
Curlln 
Daniel, 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Oarsa 
Delaney 
DeUenback 
Dell  urns 
Dentaolm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnakl 
Devlne 


,  Va. 


Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Calif. 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Fish 

Plsher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  B. 

Ford. 

William  D 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakls 
Oannatz 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Qlbbons 
Ooldwster 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Oraaso 
Gray 

Oreen.  Oreg- 
Oreen,  Pa. 
Grlflln 
OrlfBths 
a  rover 
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Oubser 

oude 

Balsy 

Balpsm 

Hamilton 

Banuner- 

leluiildt 
Hanley 

J^^P^iln  Idaho 
BaiTlngton 
Banba 
Harvey 
Hasting* 
Hatbaway 
Hawkins 
Bays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
HeUtoskl 
Henderson 
HickaMasa 
Hlcka,  Wash. 
BlUls 
Bogan 
Bollfleld 
aorton 
Bosmer 
Howard 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ictaord 
Jacobs 
jannan 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonai 

Jones.  N.C. 
Earth 

Kastenmeler 
Kasen 

Keating 
See 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Cuczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyro* 

Landrum 

Utta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Uoyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

UoCtoekey 

IfcColUster 

McConnack 

UcCuiloch 

UcOade 

IfcXwen 

UcFaU 

McKay 

UcKevltt 

llcSlnney 

Uclllllan 

llacdonald, 


lladdea 
Mahon 
UaUUard 
Uallary 


Abbltt 
Ashbrook 
Bow 
Burleson,  Tex. 


Martin 

Mathlaa.  Calif 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Maiiszoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills,  Ark. 

Mills,  Md. 

Mlnlah 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

MltcheU 

MlseU 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moor  head 

Morgan 

Mom 

Murphy,  lU. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcber 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nlchcds 

NU 

Obey 

O'Hara 
.  O-NelU 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

PoweU 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

BandaU 

Rangel 

Rees 

Beld 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

RoncaUo 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 
Roy 

Roybal 

NAYS— 10 

Camp 
Groes 
Hall 
Landgrebe 


Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Bcberle 

Scbeuer 

8chneel>ell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Siak 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WlUlam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
SuUlvan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 

Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  NJ. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Tleman 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

VanU 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurtt 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

WlUlama 

Wilson.  Bob 

WUson, 
Charles  H. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

WyUe 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Pla. 

Zablocki 

Zlon 

Zwach 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  WldnaU. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  MoClure. 

Mr.  Jonea  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  TenncMM  with  ICr.  Moabor. 
MoUohan  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wlacon- 


Schmltz 

SebelluB 


NOT  VOTING — 43 


Anderson, 

Term. 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Broomfleld 
Ooughlln 
Davis,  Oa. 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dwyer 
Idmondaon 
Mwards.  Ala. 
BTtns,  Tenn. 
Mynt 
Puitan 


Gallagher 
Hagan 
Banna 

Hansen.  Wash. 
H*bert 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
McClure 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
MoUohan 
Mosher 
CKooskl 
Passman 


Podell 

Pry  or.  Ark. 

Rarlck 

Ryan 

Sar  banes 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Spence 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stuckey 

WhaUey 

WldnaU 

Wrtght 

Yovmg,  Tex. 


Mr 

sin. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Young  of  Texas  with  Mr.  OTLaa^ki. 
Shipley  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Anderson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Wball«y. 
Mr.  Paoaman  with  Mr.  Edmondaon. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tenneaaee  with  Mr.  Oallacber. 
Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington    with    Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  IClchlgan. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Selberllng  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louliilana. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Sarbanea. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  ASHBR(X)K  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motlai  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  H.  Res.  1027,  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Cc«nmerce  is 
discharged  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  3323)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  enlarge  the 
authority  of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute  in  order  to  advance  the  national 
attack  against  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
blood  vessels,  the  lungs,  and  blood,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION    OrrEBED    BY     M*.    BTAOCK»B 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  STAOoras  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill  S.  3323  and  to 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  HJl. 
15081.  as  passed,  as  follows: 

SHOaT     TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Heart.  Blood  Vessel.  Lung,  and 
Blood  Act  of  1972". 

riNDINOS    AND    DECUUtATION    OF    PtTRPOSE 

Sec     2.    (a)    Congress   finds   and   declares 


8o  the  bill  was  pMsed. 
OXVin 1530— Part  1» 


that 

( 1 )  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessel 
coUectivelv  cause  more  than  half  of  all  the 
deaths  each  year  in  the  United  States  and  the 
combined  effect  of  the  dlsabUltles  and  deaths 
from  such  diseases  Is  having  a  major  social 
and  economic  Impact  on  the  Nation; 

(2)  elimination  of  heart  and  blood  vessel 
diseases  as  significant  causes  of  disability  and 
death  could  Increase  the  average  American's 
life  expectancy  by  about  eleven  years  and 
could  provide  for  annual  savings  to  the  econ- 
omy m  loet  wages,  productivity,  and  coeta 
of  medical  care  of  more  than  $30,000,000,000 
per  year; 

(3)  chronic  lung  diseases  have  been  gain- 
ing steadUy  In  recent  years  as  important 
causes  of  dlsablUty  and  death,  with  emphy- 
sema alone  being  the  fastest  rlalng  cauae  of 
death  In  the  United  States; 

(4)  chronic  respiratory  diseases  affect  an 
eatlmat«d  ten  milUon  Amertcans,  emphysema 
an  estlmatsd  one  mllUon,  chronic  bronchitis 
an  estlmatwl  four  mUUon,  and  asthma  an 
estimated  five  million; 

(6)    thrombosU    (ths  formation  of  blood 


clots  in  the  vessels)  may  cause,  directly  or  In 
comblnaUon  with  other  problems,  many 
deaths  and  dlsablUtiee  from  heart  dlasass 
and  stroke  which  can  now  Ise  prevented; 

(6)  blood  and  blood  products  are  essential 
hixman  resources  whose  value  In  saving  life 
and  promoting  health  cannot  be  assessed  in 
terms  of  dollars;  and 

(7)  the  grsatest  potential  for  advancement 
against  hsart,  blood  veaael.  lung,  and  blood 
rllnnsnns  Uea  In  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Inatltut*.  but  advancement  against  such  dl»- 
•asss  depends  not  only  on  the  research  pro- 
grams of  that  Institute  but  also  on  the  re- 
search programs  of  other  research  Institutes 
ot  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

(b)  It  Is  the  pxirpose  of  this  Act  to  en- 
large the  authority  of  the  NatltMiaJ  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute  in  order  to  advance  the 
naUccxal  attack  upon  heart,  blood  vessel, 
lung,  and  blood  diseases. 

BXAST.  BLOOD  VKSSKL,  LITNC.  AND  BLOOD  DISBaSK 

paocsAics 
Ssc.  8.  Part  B  of  Utle  rv  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  re- 
designating aectlcxi  413  as  seotlon  410A,  (3) 
by  redesignating  section  414  as  section  418, 
and  (3)  by  adding  after  section  412  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

"NATIONAL     HXAKT,     BLOOD     VXSSKL.     LtJKO,     AlCD 
BLOOD    DXSXASX    PmOOKAM 

"Sbc.  413.  (a)  The  Director  of  tlie  In- 
stitute, with  the  advice  of  the  CouncU,  ahaU 
develop  a  plan  for  a  National  Heart,  Blood 
Vessel,  Lung,  and  Blood  Disease  Program 
(hereafter  in  this  part  referred  to  as  tl»s 
'Program')  to  expand.  Intensify,  and  coordi- 
nate the  activities  of  the  InsUtute  respecting 
heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood  diseases 
(including  Its  activities  under  section  412) 
and  shall  carry  out  the  Program  in  accord- 
ance with  such  plan.  The  Program  ahmil  be 
coordinated  with  the  other  research  Instt- 
tutee  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to 
the  extent  that  they  have  responalbUltlee  re- 
specting such  diseases  and  shaU  provide  for — 
"(1)  Investigation  Into  the  epldemlolocy. 
etiology,  and  prevention  of  all  forms  and 
aspects  of  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood 
diseases,  including  investigations  Into  the 
social,  environmental,  behavioral,  nutri- 
tional, biological,  and  genetic  determinants 
and  Influences  Involved  in  the  epldemlolofy, 
etiology,  and  prevention  of  such  diseases; 

"(2)  studies  and  research  Into  the  basic 
biological  processes  and  mechanisms  involved 
in  the  underlying  normal  and  abnormal 
heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood  phe- 
nomena; 

"(3)  research  into  the  development,  trial, 
and  evaluation  of  teciuilques.  dirugs.  and  de- 
vices (Including  computers)  used  In.  and 
approaches  to.  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
prevention  of  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and 
blood  diseases  and  the  rehabUltatlon  of  pa- 
tients suffering  from  such  diseases; 

"  ( 4 )  establishment  of  programs  for  the 
conduct  and  direction  of  field  studies,  large- 
scale  testing  and  evaluation,  and  demon- 
stration of  preventive  diagnostic,  thera- 
peutic, and  rehablUtatlve  approaches  to  such 
diseases; 

"(5)  studies  and  research  Into  blood 
diseases  and  blood,  and  into  the  us*  of 
blood  for  clinical  purposes  and  all  aspects 
of  the  management  of  Its  resources  in  tills 
country,  including  the  coUectlon.  preserva- 
tion, fractlonalizaUon.  and  distribution  ot 
it  and  Its  products; 

"(fl)  the  education  and  training  of 
scientists  and  clinicians  In  fields  and 
specialties  (Including  computer  sciences) 
requisite  to  the  conduct  of  programs  respect- 
ing   heart.    Mood    vesssl,    lung,    and    blood 

dlA0AA0C 

"(7)  public  and  professlonsl  educ»tlon  re- 
latlx^  to  aU  aspects  of  such  diseases  and  the 
use  of  blood  and  blood  products  and  ths 
management  of  blood  reeotirces: 

"(8)  esUbUshment  of  programs  for  study 
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and  research  Into  heart,  blocxl  Teasel,  lung, 
and  blood  diseases  of  children  (including 
cyatlc  flbroela.  hyaline  membrane,  and  hemo- 
lytic and  hemophilic  diseases)  and  for  the 
development  and  demonstration  of  dlagnoe- 
tlc,  treatment,  and  preventive  approaches  to 
these  diseases:  and 

"(9)  the  establishment  of  programs  for 
study,  research,  and  evaluation  of  emergency 
medical  services  for  people  In  critical  condi- 
tion In  connection  with  heart,  blood  vessel, 
lung,  or  blood  diseases. 

The  Program  shall  give  special  emphasis  to 
the  continued  development  In  the  Institute 
of  programs  relating  to  atheroacleroalB. 
hypertension,  thrombosis,  and  congenital 
abnormalities  of  the  blood  vessels  as  causes 
of  stroke,  and  to  effective  coordination  of 
such  programs  with  related  stroke  programs 
In  the  National  Institute  or  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Stroke. 

"(b)  (1)  The  plan  required  by  subaecUon 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  (A)  be  developed 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  (B)  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  and  (C)  set  out  the 
Institute's  stafT  requirements  to  carry  out 
the  Program  and  recommendations  for 
appropriations  for  the  Program. 

"(2)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  end  of  each 
calendar  year,  prepare  in  consultation  with 
the  Council  and  submit  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
activities,  progress.  bjxA  accomplishments 
under  the  program  during  the  preceding 
caJendar  year  and  a  plan  for  the  Program 
during  the  next  five  years. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  Program,  the 
Director  of  the  Institute,  under  policies 
established  by  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  «ind  after  consvUtatlon 
with  the  Council  and  without  regard  to  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  may  — 

"(1)  If  authorized  by  the  Council,  obtain 
(In  accordance  with  section  310©  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  but  without  regard  to 
the  limitation  In  such  section  on  the  number 
of  days  or  the  period  of  such  servlre)  the  serv- 
icer of  not  more  than  fifty  experts  or  con- 
sultants who  have  scientific  or  professional 
qualifications: 

"(3)  acquire,  construct,  improve,  repair, 
operate,  and  maintain  heart,  blood  vessel, 
lung,  and  blood  disease  laboratories  and  re- 
search and  other  necessary  facilities  and 
equipment,  and  related  accommodatlon.s  as 
may  be  necessary,  and  such  other  real  or  per- 
sonal property  (including  patents)  as  the 
Director  deems  necessary;  and  acquire,  with- 
out regard  to  the  Act  of  March  3,  1877  (40 
use.  34).  by  lease  or  otherwise  through  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  buildings 
or  parts  of  buildings  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  communities  located  adjacent  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  use  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  a  period  not  to  exceed  10  years,  and 
"(3)  enter  into  such  contracts,  leases,  co- 
operative agreements,  or  other  transactions 
without  regard  to  sections  3848  and  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
i31  use  529,  41  use  5).  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  the  conduct  of  his  functions,  with  any 
public  agency,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  as- 
sociation, corporation,  or  educational  insti- 
tution. 

"Id)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
conduct  a  program  to  provide  the  public  and 
the  health  professions  with  health  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  cardiovascular  and  pul- 
monary diseases.  In  the  conduct  of  such  pro- 
gram, special  emphasis  shall  be  placed  upon 
dissemination  of  information  regarding  diet, 
exercise,  stress,  hypertension,  cigarette  smok- 
ing, weight  control,  and  other  factors  af- 
fecting the  prevention  of  arteriosclerosis  and 
other  cardiovascular  diseasss  and  of  pulmo- 
nary diseases. 

"HKAST.    BLOOD    VKSSEL,    LI7N0,    AND    BLOOD    DI8- 
KAUC  COMTBOL  PBOCBAUS 

"Sic.  414.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Instl- 
tuts,  under  policies  established  by  the  Direc- 


tor of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
after  consultation  with  the  Council,  shall 
establish  programs  as  necessary  for  coopera- 
tion with  other  Federal  health  agencies. 
State,  local,  and  regional  public  health  agen- 
cies, and  nonprofit  private  health  agencies  in 
the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment  ot 
heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood  diseases, 
appropriately  emphasizing  the  prevention, 
diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  such  diseases  of 
children. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  820.000.000  for 
the  fiscal  yettf  ending  June  30.  1973.  >30.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974.  and  S40.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1975. 

"NATIONAL  BESKAHCH  AND  DEMONSTIL\TION 
CXNYiatS  FOR  HEAST.  BLOOD  VESSEL.  LUNG.  AND 
BLOOD    DISE.\SE8 

"Sec.  415.  (ai  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
may  provide  for  the  development  of — 

"  ( 1 )  fifteen  new  centers  for  basic  and  clin- 
ical research  into,  training  in.  and  demon- 
stration of.  advanced  diagnostic,  prevention, 
and  treatment  methods  for  heart,  blood  ves- 
sel, and  blood  diseases:  and 

"(2)  fifteen  new  centers  for  basic  and  clin- 
ical research  Into,  training  In,  and  demon- 
stration of,  advanced  diagnostic,  prevention, 
and  treatment  methods  for  chronic  lung 
diseases  (Including  bronchitis,  emphysema, 
asthma,  cystic  fibrosis,  and  other  lung  dis- 
eases of  children) . 

Centers  developed  under  this  subsection  may 
be  stipported  under  subsection  (b)  or  under 
any  other  applicable  provision  of  law.  The 
research,  training,  and  demonstration  activ- 
ities carried  out  through  any  such  center 
may  relate  to  any  one  or  more  of  the  diseases 
referred  to  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute,  under 
policies  established  by  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Council,  may  enter  Into 
coof)eratlve  agreements  with  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  or  Institutions  to  pay 
all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  planning,  establish- 
ing, or  strengthening,  and  providing  basic  op- 
erating support  for,  existing  or  new  centers 
(Including  centers  established  under  sub- 
section (a)  )  for  basic  or  clinical  research 
Into,  training  In.  and  demonstration  of.  ad- 
vanced diagnostic,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment methods  for  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung, 
or  blood  diseases.  F^^nds  paid  to  centers 
under  cooperative  agreements  under  this 
subsection  may  be  used  for — 

"(1)  construction,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 405. 

"(2)  staffing  and  other  basic  operating 
costs.  Including  such  patient  care  costs  as 
are  required  for  research. 

"(3)  training,  Including  training  for  allied 
health  professions  personnel,  and 

"(4 1  demonstration  purposes. 
The  aggregate  of  payments  ( other  than  pay- 
ments for  construction)  made  to  any  center 
under  such  an  agreement  may  not  exceed 
»5.000.000  In  any  year.  Support  of  a  center 
under  this  subsection  may  be  for  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  five  years  and  may  be  ex- 
tended by  the  Director  of  the  Institute  for 
additional  periods  of  not  more  than  five 
years  each,  after  review  of  the  operations  of 
such  center  by  an  appropriate  scientific  re- 
view group  established  by  the  Director.  As 
used  in  this  section,  the  term  'construction' 
does  not  Include  the  ac<}ulsltlon  of  land. 

"tNTERAGKNCV    TECHNICAL    COMMmXE 

"Sec.  416  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
an  Interagency  Technical  Committee  on 
Heart.  Blood  Vessel.  Lung,  and  Blood  Dis- 
eases and  Blood  Resources  which  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  coordinating  those  aspects  of  all 
Federal  health  programs  and  activities  re- 
lating to  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood 
diseases  and  to  blood  resources  to  assure  the 
adequacy  and  technical  soundness  of  such 
programs  and  activities  and   to  provide  for 


the  full  communication  and  exchange  of  la. 
formation  necessary  to  maintain  adequat* 
coordination  of  such  programs  and  actlvltl«. 
'(bi  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  the 
Committee  shall  Include  representation 
from  all  Federal  departm«nGB  and  ageoeiai 
whose  programs  Involve  health  functions  or 
responsibilities  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"NATIONAL   HEART   AND   LUNG  ADVISORY   COtJNCIL 

"Sec.  417.  (a)  There  Is  established  In  the 
Institute  a  National  Heart  and  Lung  Advisory 
Council  to  be  composed  of  twenty-one  mem- 
bers as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  and  the  chief  medical 
officer  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  (or 
their  designees)  and  a  medical  officer  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be  ex 
officio  members  of  the  Council. 

■'(2i  Eighteen  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary. 

Nine  of  the  appomted  members  shall  be  se- 
lected from  among  the  leading  medical  or 
scientific  authorities  who  are  skUled  in  ths 
sciences  relating  to  diseases  of  the  heart, 
blood  vessels,  lungs,  and  blood;  two  of  ths 
appointed  members  shall  be  selected  from 
persons  enrolled  in  residency  programs  pro- 
viding training  in  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung, 
or  blood  diseases;  and  seven  of  the  appointed 
members  shall  be  selected  from  members  of 
the  general  public  who  are  leaders  In  the 
fields  of  fundamental  or  medical  sciences  or 
In  public  affairs. 

"(b)(1)  Each  appointed  member  of  the 
Council  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  except  that — 

"(A)  any  members  appointed  to  fill  a  vac- 
ancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term;  and 

"(B)  of  the  members  first  appointed  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  five  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years,  five  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years,  five 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
and  three  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  as  designated  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
time  of  appointment. 

Appointed  members  may  serve  after  the  ex- 
piration of  their  terms  until  their  successor! 
have  taken  office. 

"(2)  A  vacancy  In  the  Council  shall  not 
affect  Its  activities,  and  eleven  members  of 
the   Council   ahsJl   constitute   a   quorum. 

"(3)  The  Council  shall  supersede  the  exist- 
ing National  Advisory  Heart  Council  ap- 
pointed under  section  217.  and  the  appointed 
members  of  the  National  Advisory  Heart 
Council  serving  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
sectiotx  shall  serve  as  additional  members  of 
the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Advisory-  Coun- 
cil for  the  duration  of  their  terms  then 
existing,  or  for  such  shorter  time  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

"(4)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  Statee 
shall  receive  for  each  day  they  are  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  the  function  of  the 
Council  compensation  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  dally  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  in 
effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule. Including  traveltlme;  and  all  members. 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  may  be  allowed 
travel  expei;ises,  including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence.  In  the  same  manner  as  such 
expenses  are  authorized  by  section  5703,  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the 
Government  seirvlce  employed  intermit- 
tently. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  (or  his  designee)  shall 
be  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

"(d)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
(1)  designate  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Institute  to  act  as  Executive  Secretary  of  ths 
Courujll.  and  (2)  make  avaUaWe  to  the 
Council   such   staff,  informatloii.  and  other 


„ri»tance  as  It  may  rwjulre  to  carry  out  lU 

'^eT'nie  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
tb«  Chairman,  but  not  less  often  than  fou» 
tljDM  %  year." 

4irrHOBiaATION8    of    APFROPalATlONB    FOB    PART 

I  or  rrrLE  nr  or  ths  public  k»ai-xh  8*«vic« 

ACT 

SK  4  Part  B  of  Utle  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
^  ,nd  thereof  the  foilowlng  new  section: 

•  AUTHOalZATION    OF    APPB0PRIAT10N8 

"Sec  419B  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
tKu  part  <  other  than  section  414) .  there  are 
^2Sd  to  be  appropriated  »350  000  000 
for  the  flscai  year  ending  June  30,  19,3. 
uoo  000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
SOl'974!  and  $450,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Juue  30.  1975." 

CTHOHn-y  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  NATtONAL 
BJABT  AND  LVNO  INSTTTUTE  TO  APPROVE  01ANT8 

Ssc  5  Section  419A  of  the  Public  Health 
service  Act  (as  so  designated  by  section  3 
of  this  Act)    is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "gr»nt»-in-«id"  In  sub- 
»ctlon  (a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•«o^l  as  provided  la  subsection  (c) ,  graats- 

^n-aid";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subsection  (D)  the 
♦(^Qowlng  new  subsection : 

"(c)  Under  procedures  approved  by  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
ths  Director  of  the  National  Heart  sjid  Lung 
lasUtute  may  t«)prove  grants  under  this  Act 
lof  research  and  training  in  heart,  blood 
vessel,  lung,  ahd  blood  diseases — 

"(1)  m  amounts  not  to  exceed  $35,000  after 
appropriate  review  for  scientific  merit  but 
without  review  and  recommendaitlon  by  the 
(Council,  and 

'■(2)  in  amounts  exceeding  $35,000  after 
appropriate  review  for  scientific  merit  and 
recommendation  for  approval  by  the  Coun- 
cU." 

CONFORMING   AiUtNDMBNTS  TO   PABT  B  OF  TTTLB 
IV  or  THE  PUBIJC   HEALTH  SEKVICE  ACT 

Sk.  6.  (a)  Section  411  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Na- 
Uonal  Health  Institute"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
mereof  "National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute". 

lb)  Section  412  of  such  Aot  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "heart"  ea<A  place  It 
occurs  (except  In  the  heading )  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and 
Wood"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Surgeon  General"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "National  Advlsoiry 
Heart  Council"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"NaUonal  Heart  and  Lung  Advisory  Council": 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (a),  (b), 
(c),  (d),  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  as  paragr^hs  (1), 
(2),  (3),  (4).  (5).  (6),  and  (7),  respectivrty: 
icd 

(5)  by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  follows : 

lESEARCH    AND    TRAINING    IN    DISEASES    OF    THE 
HEART,  BLOOD   VESSELS.  LUNG,  AND  BLOOD". 

c)  Section  418  of  such  Act  (as  so  redealg- 

aaied  by  section  3  of  this  Act)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  aftec 

■'Sec.  418."  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 

the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  (1)  The  Council  shail  advise  and  as- 
sist the  Director  of  the  Institute  with  respect 
to  the  Program  estatollshed  under  section 
413.  The  Council  may  hold  such  hearings, 
tske  such  testimony,  and  sit  aJid  act  at  such 
tbass  and  places,  as  the  Council  deems  ad- 
vtsable  to  investigate  programs  and  aotiviUes 
'*  the  Program. 

"(2)  The  Council  shall  submit  a  report  to 
tbe  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congrws 
BM  later  than  January  31  of  eaob  year  01 
tbs  progress  of  the  Program  toward  the  ao- 
eoapUshment  of  Its  objectives." 

(J)  by  strUcIng  out  "Surgeon  General" 
«sch  place  it  occurs  (except  paragraph  (f ) ) 
sod  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof   "Secretary"; 


(3)  by  striking  out  "heart"  each  place  It 
occurs  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "heart, 
blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Surgeon  General"  In 
paragraph  (f)  and  tnserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•'Secretary,  the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute";  and 

(6)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (a),  (b), 
(c),  (d),  (e).  and  (f)  as  paragraphs  (1), 
(2).  (3),  (4),  (5),  and  (8),  respectively. 

(d)  Section  41 9A  of  such  Act  (as  so  re- 
designated by  section  3  of  tills  Act)  Is 
amended — 

il)  in  subsection  (a),  by  (A)  striking  out 
■'Surgeon  GetieraJ"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary",  and  (B)  striking  out 
"heart"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "heart, 
blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood";  and 

1 2)  In  subsection  ib).by  (A)  striking  out 
"The  Surgeon  General  shall  recommend  to 
the  Secretary  acceptance  of  conditional  gifts, 
pursuant  to  section  601,  "  and  inserting  to 
lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary  may.  In  accord- 
ance with  section  501,  accept  conditional 
gifts",  and  (B)  striking  out  "heart"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "heart,  blood  vessel, 
lung,  and  blood". 

(e)  The  heading  for  part  B  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Part  B — National  Heabt  and  Luho 

IWBTITU'IS" 
CONFORMINO     AMENDMBNTS     TO     OTHEB     PROVI- 
SIONS  OF  THE  PUBLIC   HEALTH   SXRVICB  ACT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  217  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "the  National  Advis- 
ory Heart  Council,"  each  place  it  occurs  in 
subsection  (a) : 

(2)  by  striking  out  "heart  diseases,"  in 
subsection  (a)  and  by  striking  out  "heart." 
in  subsection  (b) . 

(b)  Sections  301(d)  and  301(1)  of  such 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "Na- 
tional Advisory  Heart  Council"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "National  Heart  and  Lung 
Advisory  Council". 

REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  carry  out  a  review  of  ail 
administrative  processes  under  which  the 
National  Heart.  Blood  Vessel.  Lung,  and 
Blood  Disease  Program,  established  under 
part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  will  operate.  Including  the  processes 
of  advisory  council  and  peer  group  reviews. 
in  order  to  assure  the  most  expeditious  ac- 
complishment of  the  objectives  of  the  Pro- 
gram. Within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the  Congress  of  the  findings  of 
such  review  and  the  actions  taken  to  facili- 
tate the  conduct  of  the  Program,  together 
with  recommendations  for  any  needed  legis- 
lative changes 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  9.  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made 

by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  on 
such  prior  date  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  as  the  President  shall  prescribe 
a:id  publish  in  the  Federal  Register. 

The  motion  -was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  reed 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  15081)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


COMMUNICABLE  DISEASE  CONTROL 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 


of  the  bUl  (HJl.  14465)  to  amend  ttie 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  extend  and 
revise  the  program  of  assistance  under 
that  act  for  the  control  and  prevention 
of  communicable  diseases. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  TH«  COMMITTEl  OF  THE  WHOLX 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
(Ml  the  State  of  the  Unioo  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  HH.  14455.  with  Mr. 
UDAiL  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  flrst  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Carteh)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers > . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  m  support  of  H.R. 
14455.  a  bill  to  extend  and  revise  the  pro- 
gram of  assistance  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  for  the  control  and 
prevention  of  communicable  diseases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  a  3-year  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  program  imder 
section  317  of  the  Public  Health  Services 
Act  authorizing  grants  to  States  and 
local  communities  for  commimicable  dis- 
ease programs. 

The  bill  in  general  follows  the  pattern 
of  existing  law,  except  that  it  authorizes 
specifically  earmarked  amounts  for  five 
categories  of  programs. 

The  biU  authorizes  t5  million  a  year  to 
deal  with  epidemics  and  other  health 
emergencies;  $50  million  a  year  for  ve- 
neral  disease  programs;  $10  million  a 
year  for  tuberculosis  control  programs; 
$5  million  a  year  for  measles  control  pro- 
grams; and  $20  million  a  year  for  com- 
municable disease  programs  other  than 
programs  for  tuberculosis,  venereal  dis- 
ease, and  measles. 

The  legislation  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  transfer  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
amoimt  appropriated  for  any  other  fore- 
going programs  for  use  under  any  other 
program.  This  transfer  authority  should 
provide  the  Secretary  with  needed  flex- 
ibility in  administering  the  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  a  re- 
sult of  congressional  initiative  in  1970 
and  was  enacted  in  that  year  over  ad- 
ministration opposition.  The  position  of 
the  administration  on  this  legislation 
this  year  is  essentially  the  same  as  it  -was 
in  1970.  which  is  to  the  effect  that  sec- 
tion 314 'e)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  contains  suflQcient  authority  for  these 
programs. 

The  committee  did  not  agree  with  that 
view  in  1970,  and  does  not  agree  with  it 
today.  The  committee  feels  that  section 
314(e)  projects  should  be  directed  pri- 
marily toward  State  and  local  needs,  as 
determined  by  the  State  or  locality,  and 
that  specialized  target  nations^  pro- 
grams should  be  earmarked  in  legisla- 
tion.. The  extension  of  section  314(e)  au- 
thority was  used  by  OMB  for  some  time 
to  argue  against  the  continuation  of 
progra/ms  of  grants  for  domestic  agri- 
cultural migratory  workers,  and  that  au- 
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thorlty  haa  been  stretched  by  the  ad- 
ministration so  far  as  to  provide  Initial 
funding  for  health  maintenance  organl- 
atlons,  although  there  has  never  been 
any  Justlflcatlon  presented  to  this  com- 
mittee for  the  use  of  those  funds  in  that 
regard. 

We  feel  that  if  there  is  to  be  con- 
gressional control  and  direction  of  pro- 
grams, It  should  be  provided  through 
legislation  such  as  that  contained  In  the 
bill  before  us  today,  and  we  feel  that 
this  should  be  the  authority  relied  on  by 
the  administration  for  immunization 
programs. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consxime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  important 
bill.  It  is  of  course  to  extend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  for  3  years  and  to 
authorize  grants  for  specific  ccwnmuni- 
cable  disease  prevoition  programs. 

This  act  was  first  passed  in  1955  and 
it  provided  for  grants  to  fund  immuniza- 
tion programs  against  polio.  It  has  been 
since  supplemented  and  expanded  by  the 
Vaccination  Assistance  Act  of  1962.  and 
by  legislation  in  1965,  and  again  in  1967. 
The  administration  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, I  understand,  and  sdso  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Johnson  opposed 
passage  of  this  legislation,  but  the  Con- 
gress in  Its  wisdom  thought  these  pro- 
grams were  necessary,  and  this  legisla- 
tion was  passed,  and  both  Presidents 
signed  the  legislation.  Certainly  I  think 
it  Is  good,  and  any  time  we  think  legis- 
lation Is  wise  and  good  for  the  people  of 
our  country  we  should  pass  it,  regardless 
of  what  any  particular  group  of  people 
might  think  or  any  particular  division 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Of  course,  as  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 
has  stated,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  States  and 
political  subdivisions  to  meet  the  cost  of 
communicable  disease  ccoitrol.  We  do 
have  a  great  many  problems  today. 
Venereal  disease  Is  one  of  them.  Gonor- 
rhea last  year  occurred  or  was  foimd  In 
624.000  cases,  almost  trebled  since  1962. 
We  had  23.000  cases  of  syphilis,  which 
had  increased  5.000  cases  since  1969.  We 
had  24,000  deformed  youngsters  bom  in 
the  year  1964  as  a  result  of  German 
measles. 

If  Members  had  ever  been  in  attend- 
ance when  these  youngsters  were  bom. 
they  would  realize  that  one  does  not  feel 
well  at  seeing  a  youngster  bom  without 
a  brain,  which  Is  called  an  anencephalic 
monster.  One  also  is  certainly  terribly 
affected  when  one  sees  a  youngster  born 
with  congenital  heart  defects  or  with 
congenital  deafness  or  with  hernias  or 
with  msuiy  of  the  other  things  that  Ger- 
man measles  cause.  If  youngsters  &n  im- 
munized against  German  measles,  this 
does  not  occ\ur  when  they  reach  child- 
bearing  age. 

It  la  very  Important  for  us  to  provide 

funds  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  these 

very     gruesome     and     terrible     birth 

deformities. 

Furthermore,  it  is  very  Important  for 


us  today  to  Institute  programs  and  to 
improve  programs  we  have  for  control  of 
venereal  diseases.  As  we  stated,  there  has 
been  a  widespread  Increase  in  gonorrhea. 
There  are  newer  methods  of  detection  oi 
this  disease  in  women  which  can  be  ap- 
plied. Almost  every  county  health  officer 
throughout  our  country  is  empowered  to 
examine  people  who  come  to  his  office  for 
detection  of  these  diseases.  Those  offi- 
cers do  great  work  and  I  think  we  should 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  assist 
them. 

Again,  lues  or  syphilis  Is  on  the  In- 
crease. This  Is  a  disease  which  can  be 
transmitted  to  new -bom  youngsters  In 
cases  of  Inadequate  treatment  of  the 
mothers. 

Of  course,  we  should  make  every  effort 
in  this  area  to  find  those  who  have  this 
disease  and  to  eradicate  the  disease. 

At  one  time  it  was  very  difficult  to  treat 
the  disease,  as  some  of  my  friends  realize. 
It  was  treated  with  sursenicals.  arsphena- 
mine.  and  mercurials,  which  were  very 
dangerous  to  the  patient,  although  in 
many  cases  they  resiilted  in  cures. 

Now  it  is  relatively  easy  to  effect  a  cure 
in  lues  or  sj-phills,  and  also  In  gonorrhea. 
I  believe  It  behooves  us  to  make  the  fimds 
available,  so  that  these  cures  can  be 
effected  and  so  that  we  can  prevent  the 
disease  which  adversely  affect  the  young- 
sters of  our  country. 

I  strongly  support  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  gentle- 
man just  said  there  are  cures  for  venereal 
diseases.  I  have  heard  statements  that 
new  strains  of  gonorrhea  and  syphilis 
are  emerging  which  are  immune  to  these 
miracle  drugs,  and  that  this  Is  the  rea- 
son why  there  has  been  a  resurgence  of 
these  two  venereal  diseases.  What  are 
the  facts? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  know  of  no  resistant 
strain  of  the  Spirochaeta  Treponema 
pallidum,  the  cause  of  syphilis.  I  believe 
all  of  them  yield  to  penicillin.  However, 
there  are  the  gram-negatives.  Nelsserian 
bnciUus.  which  Is  not  affected  by  peni- 
cillin. It  does  develop  a  tolerance  to  it. 
It  is  rather  dilBcult  to  eradicate  it  by 
the  use  of  penicillin  in  some  causes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  Would  the 
gentleman  say  the  big  Increases  in  gon- 
orrhea and  syphilis  are  due  to  this  fac- 
tor, or  to  other  factors? 

Mr.  CARTER.  To  other  factors.  Per- 
haps to  an  increase  in  promiscuity,  which 
might  account  for  some  of  It. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marjiand.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  CARTER.  I  strongly  urge  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  tnke  ja-^t  a  min- 
ute to  say  that  I  regret  very  much  the 
loss  of  Dr.  Jim  Menger.  who  has  been 
a  wonderful  adviser  and  helper  I  notice 
he  is  lowering  his  head  beneath  his  ppper 
fh°rp.  but  he  has  beon  a  superior  legal 
technician — norltively  supracallfragills- 
tic. 

We  have  a  new  name  for  him.  It  Is 
no  longer  Jim  Menger,  since  has  haa 


gone  out  for  hirsutism.  We  call  him  Fu 
Manchu. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  ttn 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  tht 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Flor* 
Ida  (Mr.  Rogbhs). 

Mr.  ROGESIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  geiUeman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  urge  the  House  to  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  this  leglalatlcm. 

As  the  laat  sp>eaker,  Mr.  Castei,  hu 
Just  mentioned,  It  Is  a  vitally  needed 
piece  of  legislation.  These  are  progremi 
that  need  urgent  handling. 

This  has  been  brought  out  already,  m 
fact,  a  letter  dated  May  22,  1972  from 
the  Presidfflit  which  reports  on  cwmnu- 
nlcable  disease  programs  has  stated  that 
many  of  these  diseases  are  now  havtng 
an  increase  of  Incidence.  It  Is  estimated 
by  most  experts,  as  Mr.  Cartu  hu 
pointed  out,  there  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous Increase  in  these  diseases. 

Stating  its  purixwe  and  potentUl  in 
the  most  simple  terms,  this  bill,  entitled. 
"The  Communicable  Disease  Control  Act, 
can  prevent  millions  of  Americans  from 
CMitracting  a  wide  variety  of  communi- 
cable diseases  whose  causes  can  nmge 
from  simple  discomfort  to  expensive  hoe- 
pitalization  to  retardation  and  ev« 
death.  We  have  tiie  power  to  do  these 
things,  to  prevent  and  cure  disease,  if  we 
will  just  use  the  knowledge  which  our 
scientists  and  medical  men  have  given 

us. 

We  can  prevent  measles.  Gennan 
measles,  polio,  mumps,  diphtheria,  tet- 
anus, and  can  cure,  when  detected,  ve- 
nereal disease,  TB.  and  whooping  cou^. 
When  the  original  communicable  dis- 
ease program  was  enacted,  we  moved 
against  these  diseases  and  were  on  the 
verge  of  eliminating  them.  But  funds 
were  cutback  year  after  year  and  in 
1968  we  saw  this  authority  eliminated  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Since  then,  we  have  seen  the  statistics 
climb  once  again. 

Now  we  see  venerefd  disease  at  pan- 
demic proportions.  An  estimated  10  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  population,  or 
around  2.5  million,  have  actual  Incidence 
of  gonorrhea.  More  than  100,000  Ameri- 
cans had  syphilis  in  the  latest  r^wrtlng 
period. 

This  legislation  will  earmark  more 
than  50  percent^-or  $150  million  of  the 
total  funding  of  $270  million— iw 
venereal  disease  over  the  3-year  span  of 
the  bill  to  help  remedy  this  national 
epidemic.  ,  j    *>, 

Tuberculosis,  a  leading  cause  of  deatn 
not  too  long  apo.  Is  aealn  i  serious  healtH 
h".:  ird.  More  than  14  million  Americans 
hT  ve  been  Infected  by  TB  and  more  than 
35.000  new  active  cases  have  been  re- 
ported. The  legislation  wlU  devote  $30 
million  for  treatment  and  screening  « 
TB  over  the  next  3  years. 

Me<isles.  the  most  conamon  of  tnese 
communicable  diseases,  is  already  W 
over  last  vear  In  15  States.  Including  my 
State  of  Florida.  Although  regarded  as  a 
chUdhood  disease,  this  illness  can.  ana 
does,  result  In  retardatlMi  and  e»w 
death.  Yet  we  can  prevent  It. 

This  Nation  fully  realiaed  the  lmpw» 
of  German  measles  In  1964  when  an  «P»- 
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,1-nlo  affecting  expectant  mothera  re- 
2S  in  the  birth  of  acme  20.000  severe- 
S^Sndicapped  chUdrm.  Tills  epldianic. 
?hS  was  preventable,  is  expected  to 
Stttie  NaUott  $1.6  billion  ovm:  the  life- 
^  of  these  children  In  addition  to  the 
rSerlng  and  heartbreak.  We  are  work- 
Sg  novTon  a  program  which  we  hope  can 
Stag  this  killer  to  its  knees  tJirough  an 
totose  immunization  plan.  Our  task 
hfire  is  made  clear  by  a  recent  report  of 
an  epidemic  in  Minnesota  in  the  April- 
june  reporting  period. 

We  have  Incorporated  provisions  in 
this  bill  which  gives  the  Secretary  of 
HBW  flexibility  to  move  against  out- 
breaks and  epidemics.  We  have  set  aside 
(6  milUon  for  each  fiscal  year  for  emer- 
gency situations. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  seen  out- 
teeaks  of  various  communicable  diseases 
which  have  gone  unreported  until  they 
reached  the  epidemic  stage.  In  St 
Petersburg,  Pla..  tills  was  the  case.  I 
tbtok  it  vital  that  HEW  move  quickly  to 
implement  requinements  to  have  State 
and  local  health  agencies  immediately 
r^ort  any  trend  in  Incidents  of  com- 
municable disease  which  could  lead  to  an 
epidemic  so  that  it  can  be  stemmed  with 
mmimal  cost  to  the  commimlty. 

When  the  concensus  among  medical 
experts  Is  that  we  as  a  Nation  must  move 
to  preventive  medicine,  it  is  Imperative 
that  we  do  use  tiiose  tools  available 
which  can  prevent  disease.  Basically, 
that  is  what  this  bill  is  geared  for.  pre- 
venting disease. 

Dr.  Carter  has  already  pointed  out  the 
horrible  things  that  happen  to  people 
as  a  result  of  diseases  that  can  be  pre- 
vented. That  is  the  point.  If  we  could  not 
do  anything  about  these  diseases,  there 
would  not  be  any  point  in  passing  this 
legislation.  But  this  legislation  goes  to 
prevention  of  known  preventable  dis- 
eases. Not  to  pass  this  legislation  and  not 
to  take  advantage  of  the  research  we 
have  spent  money  on  to  find  out  the  ways 
to  prevent  diseases  is  almost  criminal. 
In  o;ir  own  State  we  had  a  recent  ex- 
ample of  what  can  happen  without  sup- 
port of  these  programs.  My  distinguished 
colleague  from  St.  Petersburg  is  very 
much  aware  of  the  measles  epidemic  they 
bad  there.  There  was  no  reason  for  it  had 
we  had  a  proper  program  of  immuniza- 
tion. 

There  are  similar  examples  all  over 
this  Nation.  We  ought  to  do  something 
about  It.  This  legislation  allows  us  to  do 
something  about  It.  and  It  ought  to  be 
passed  imanimously  by  this  Hoxise. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  as  I  look  at 
this  proposal  before  us  now,  the  largest 
amount  of  money  to  be  authorized  here 
Is  for  venereal  disease  control.  It  Is  In 
the  amount  of  $50  million  for  each  of  the 
neact  3  fiscal  years. 

I  am  reminded  In  the  mark  up  oi  our 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  on  the 
Department  o(f  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  6  years  ago  I  offered  an  amend- 


ment to  inoreaae  the  amount  for  tliia 
particular  lt«m  half  a  million  dollars,  be- 
cause at  th&t  time  we  could  foresee  a 
growing  incidence  of  voiereal  disease. 
We  were  fighting  at  tliat  time,  as  I  recall 
It,  for  only  half  a  million  doUara.  Now  we 
are  up  to  $13  million  or  $14  million  In 
total  of  this  Item. 

In  the  testhnony  that  we  had  before 
our  subcommittee,  witnesses  emphasized 
tiie  need  for  more  research  for  new 
avenues  to  remedy  the  problem. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  either  of  the 
subcommittee  chairman  or  the  lull  com- 
mittee phfti'-tTimi  under  the  venereai  dla- 
ease  item  here  does  it  preclude  any 
amount  of  money  being  spent  for  re- 
search in  this  area?  When  you  say  this  is 
a  ccmtrol  program,  Is  this  $50  million  for 
controlling  what  we  have  not  been  able 
to  control  with  $13  milUon  or  $14 
million? 

I  ask  that  because  doctors  and  spe- 
cialists in  the  field  tell  us  there  is  no 
use  in  putting  good  money  after  bad  for 
the  same  old  kind  of  program  that  is 
not  working.  They  tell  us  what  we  have  to 
do.  really,  is  to  get  some  new  approaches 
and  research. 

I  would  Uke  to  pose  the  question  here 
as  to  whether  or  not  any  of  this  $50  mil- 
Uctti  authorized  In  this  coming  fiscal  year 
coiild  conceivably  go  for  research  in  this 
area,  or  is  it  all  simply  for  a  control  pro- 
gram that  some  of  the  specialists  In  the 
field  tell  us  is  obsolete. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  be  glad  to 
answer  the  gentleman  if  he  will  yield  to 

me. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  is  completdy  a 
control  program  with  no  research,  be- 
cause we  think  we  know  the  answers 
that  the  medical  profession  has  and  we 
need  the  controls  to  put  them  to  work 
and  see  that  something  is  done  about  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  would  reiterate  again 
the  testimony  we  get  before  our  sub- 
committee is  that  just  putting  three 
times  as  much  money  In  the  next  year 
Into  a  control  program  that  we  have  had 
going  currently  this  year  Is  not  going  to 
get  the  Job  done. 

We  have  got  to  take  a  new  approacli. 
And  If  we  simply  foreclose  any  of  this 
money  going  Into  the  research  areas,  I 
do  not  think  we  can  stand  here  today 
and,  as  laudible  as  it  may  sound,  pat  our- 
selves on  the  back  and  say  that  by  throw- 
ing $60  million,  out  of  here  we  are  going 
to  put  a  dent  into  this  venereal  disease 
problem  in  this  coimtry. 

I  want  to  see  us  really  get  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter,  and  do  it  the  right  way 
rather  than  simply  throwing  additional 
amounts  of  money  at  the  problem- 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  these  are  grants 
which  are  made  with  the  local  commu- 
nities and  States. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  imderstand  that. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  They  are  used  In 
different  ways,  but  they  are  for  control 
programs  In  those  communities,  and  they 
can  use  them  in  various  additional  ways 
to  handle  the  problem. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  would  certainly  hope. 
if  nothing  else,  that  we  might  send  word 
out  to  the  hustings  and  to  these  local 


communitieB  that  they  do  some  serious 
t>iinifin|r  about  how  they  uae  these  out- 
right grants. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from,  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Th\B  bill  authorizes  $150 
million  over  a  3 -year  period. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  GROSS.  If  this  money  is  being 
thrown  away  on  obsolete  or  ineffective 
programs,  then  this  is  a  further  waste 
of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  Is  what  I  do  not 
want  to  see  happen. 

It  Is  easy  to  get  up  here  on  the  floor 
during  authorizing  legislation  and  men- 
tion these  programs  that  touch  the 
heartstrings  of  everybody,  because  who 
can  be  against  cancer  research?  Who  can 
be  against  more  money  for  a  heart  and 
lung  institute?  Who  can  be  against  help- 
ing crippled  children?  And,  in  this  case, 
who  can  be  opposed  to  remedj'ing  the 
venereal  disease  problem  that  is  getting 
out  of  control?  But  are  we  really  getting 
at  the  problem  in  the  right  way,  or  are 
we  simply  appropriating  or  authorizing 
the  appropriation  of  vast  sums  of  money 
that  are  not  going  to  get  the  Job  done? 
That  is  what  I  have  to  be  concerned 
about.  Then  when  the  appropriation  bill 
comes  up  here  and  the  testimony  of  the 
experts  says  they  cannot  use  that 
amoimt,  but  only  a  third  of  it,  it  would 
seem  that  we  may  be  overzealous  In 
the  amoimts  we  are  authorizing  here 
today. 

We  have  to  talk  about  this  at  the  au- 
thorizing time  rather  than  only  at  the 
time  when  we  appropriate  the  money. 

After  all,  this  money  has  to  come  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  taxp&yen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  yield  me 
5  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michm.) 
with  the  provision  that  I  might  make 

a  remark. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man i^lelding  me  this  additional  time. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  niinois 
as  to  what  areas  of  research  he  is  re- 
ferring. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  All  I  am  saying — and  as 
I  indicated  before.  I  have  been  one  of 
the  advocates  for  increasing  the  amount 
of  money  to  remedy  the  problem — but 
what  I  am  saying  is  that  by  appropriat- 
ing more  money  can  we  get  at  this  prob- 
lem, because  it  would  seem  that  we  are 
not  altogether  sure  as  to  how  we  can 
best  do  it.  I  think  we  need  more  re- 
search. I  do  not  have  the  hearing  record 
before  me  right  at  this  minute,  but  I  can 
dig  it  out  within  a  matter  of  possibly  30 
minutes,  and  could  refer  the  gentleman 

to  them.      

Mr.  CARTER.  If  the  dlstlngrdstied 
gentleman  from  niinois  will  yield  further 
to  me.  I  would  say  that  I  do  not  beheve 
that  research  is  the  problem  In  thla  case. 
As  we  have  stated  before,  we  know  fhe 
treatment  of  gonorrhea,  we  know  the 
treatment  for  syphilis,  we  know  the  way 
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to  prevent  rubella,  or  german  measles, 
and  we  taiow  how  to  prevent  regular 
measles.  We  also  know  how  to  treat 
tuberculosis,  which  Is  included  in  this. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  have  no  question  on 
that. 

Mr.  CARTER.  In  the  field  of  tuber- 
culosis, perhaps  further  research  is 
needed. 

Now,  I  must  admit  that  during  the  past 
several  years  there  has  been  some  laxity 
in  the  efforts  of  the  health  ofBclals 
throughout  our  country  at  the  coimty 
level.  They  can  use  the  money  If  they 
will  get  on  the  ball  field  and  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

I  have  made  this  point  many  times  In 
the  subcommittee  and  in  the  full  com- 
mittee that  if  they  will  really  work  and 
try  to  find  these  cases  and  try  to  treat 
them  that  they  can  use  this  money  which 
we  are  authorizing,  and  much  more,  I 
am  sure.   Further.  I   think  that   it   is 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  other  question  that 
I  would  like  to  inquire  about  here  is  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  Item  of  tu- 
berculosis control. 

I  know  that  in  the  other  body  there 
was  an  increase  in  our  appropriation  biU 
that  passed  this  House  of  some  $8  mil- 
lion. I  know  that  whUe  the  incidence  or 
the  rate  is  declining  with  respect  to  tu- 
berculosis, nevertheless,  it  is  a  commiunl- 
cable  disease — it  is  a  problem— wherever 
there  Is  one  case  found,  there  is  always 
the  danger  that  It  is  going  to  spread.  We 
certainly  do  not  want  to  be  lax  in  our 
funding  here,  for  wherever  a  problem 
surfaces  we  have  to  get  at  it  immediately. 
You  know,  we  have  many  contributions 
locally  and  statewide  for  the  eradication 
of  these  particular  diseases.  Are  we  in 
any  way  by  authorizing  this  higher  level 
of  expenditure  in  these  areas  inhibiting 
the  States  and  local  communities  in  pull- 
ing their  fair  share?  WUl  they  tend  to 
look  solely  to  the  Federal  Gtovemment  for 
funds  in  this  area?  That  is  what  I  am 
somewhat  concerned  about. 

There  will  be  those  who  say— this  is  a 
national  problem  and  there  is  no  need 
whatsoever  for  local  and  State  funds  be- 
ing used  for  this  purpose.  But  we  do  it 
currently,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  con- 
tinue it  because  wherever  money  Is  raised 
locally  and  spent  locally.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  get  a  better  dollar  return  for 
that  expenditure  at  that  level. 

So  I  am  simply  asking  that  general 
quesuon  of  any  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  all  these  communicable  disease 
problem  areas. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  will  be  glad  to  an- 
swer and  to  explain  what  my  feeling 
about  it  would  be. 

Certainly,  I  do  not  think  it  will  cut 
down  local  effort,  or  voluntary  effort. 
This  has  not  been  the  case  as  to  other 
diseases  that  we  have  attacked.  We  are 
still  working  and  we  have  so  much  to  do 
that  we  need  everybody,  including  the 
Qovemment. 

Well,  to  say  that  we  need  research, 
well — this  committee  has  heard — Re- 
search—reeearch— research.  We  have 
funded  reeearch  and  we  need  to  fund  re- 
search. But,  it  Lb  time  to  put  samethlng 
to  work  and  to  do  something  for  people. 


I  know  the  gentleman  believes  that.  To 
say  that  we  are  going  to  do  nothing  for 
research  does  not  make  sense,  when,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  Dr.  Carter 
said,  we  already  have  the  answer  and  we 
know  what  can  be  done. 

Now  this  bill  says,  "Let  us  do  It."  And 
not  go  through  this  bureaucratic  answer 
of  saying,  "Oh,  well,  w^e  need  a  little  more 
research  .so  let  us  not  do  anything." 

It  is  time  to  change  that.  The  commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  made  that  decision 
and  this  bill  carries  out  that  Judgment. 

1  think  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr,  CARTER)  is  perfectly  right.  All  of  the 
evidence  substantiates  that — we  know 
what  to  do — we  can  prevent  these  dis- 
eases and  treat  the  people  and  we  ought 
to  do  it. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  agrees  with 
that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  more  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  a  question  and  to  make  a  short 
statement. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  want  to  state  that  I 
am  certainly  sympathetic  to  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying.  He  wants  to  see 
that  the  money  is  wisely  spent.  The  gen- 
tleman is  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  I  am  all  for  his  seeing 
that  that  is  done.  We  do  not  want  any 
money  wasted.  We  want  every  cent  that 
is  appropriated  used,  and  used  wisely.  I 
would  hope  that  in  the  future  we  can  do 
something  to  activate  our  health  offices 
throughout  our  country  who  have  not 
been  as  active  as  they  should  have  been. 
I  want  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
gentleman  for  his  efforts  £ind  I  want  to 
say  that  he  is  a  very  fine  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments  and  for  his  observa- 
tions. 

I  wotild  Just  say  to  the  gentleman,  as 
a  doctor  in  his  own  right  and  much  bet- 
ter qualified  professionally  than  I  am 
subjected  to  these  responsibilities  In- 
voluntarily. I  have  to  take  the  word  of 
those  professional  witnesses  who  have 
come  before  us  and,  if  it  is  simply  a  prob- 
lem of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  our 
local  communities,  now  that  the  money 
Is  available,  to  get  off  their  haunches,  as 
he  indicates  here,  then  I  am  certainly 
satisfied  to  rest  my  case  with  that  ob- 
servation. 

Far  be  it  for  this  Member  to  say  that 
we  ought  to  research  the  problem  to 
death  without  actually  delivering  the 
remedy 

I  have  been  very  critical  of  many  of 
the  research  requests  that  have  been 
made  before  our  subcommittee.  I  am 
just  saying  on  the  strength  of  the  last 
testimony  that  came  before  us  there 
were  conceivably  some  new  strains  we 
were  not  getting  at  and  that  had  to  be 
looked  into.  If  that  is  all  debunked  by 
subsequent  testimony  before  the  other 
gentleman's  committee,  then  I  am  cer- 
tainly willing  to  abide  by  that  most  re- 
cent testimony  I  just  simply  want  to  see 
the  work  done,  the  most  work  done  for 


the  dollars  spent.  I  thank  the  gentlam« 
very  much  for  yielding. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chalrm«a,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlemao  tnm 
Iowa  iMr.  SicTH) . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  in  view  of  the  colloquy  that  }tat 
occtirred  on  the  fioor  that  perhaps  one 
other  point  should  be  made,  that  is,  th»t 
money  alone  and  passage  of  this  bBl 
alone  cannot  solve  the  problems  In  coq- 
trolllng  communicable  diseases  through 
natural  immunization  programs,  "niere  is 
no  way  at  the  present  time  in  this  coun- 
try  to  have  a  fully  effective  natiemal 
mass  immunization  program,  and  there 
will  not  be  after  this  bill  is  passed.  The 
bill  may  contribute  to  It,  but  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  alluded  to  the 
basic  problem.  We  depend  upon  county 
health  orgsmizations.  Each  one  hu  a 
veto.  After  3  years  we  still  have  not 
completed  a  national  immunization 
against  rubella.  We  made  grants  to 
States.  They  put  up  money  which  was 
sometimes  by  way  of  services  "in  kind" 
which  in  some  instances  is  merely  ac  «!• 
location  of  the  time  of  individuals  who 
were  already  partially  paid  for  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  State  healtti 
departments  are  putting  up  little  in  man; 
cases.  They  in  turn  depend  upon  tbe 
coimty  health  organizations  and  some 
of  them  do  not  cooperate. 

In  the  case  of  rubella,  right  over  hew 
across  the  river  in  Virginia  one  county 
vetoed  the  program,  and  a  nelghbOTlng 
coimty  OK'd  It.  Since  20  percent  per 
year  move  from  one  county  to  the  oUier. 
at  the  end  of  2  or  3  years  they  need  a 
new  screening  program  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  determine  who  was  immu- 
nized and  who  was  not. 

We  simply  do  not  have  an  effective 
national  immunization  program.  We  wlD 
not  have  one  until  we  have  a  reform  In 
the  health  delivery  system  in  this  coun- 
try. Somehow  we  must  provide  that  doc- 
tors can  delegate  authority  to  nurses,  so 
that  health  niu^es  can  where  appropri- 
ate conduct  the  immunization.  We  really 
should  not  compare  the  great  success  oi 
the  polio  vaccine  program  because  that 
was  an  oral  vaccine.  That  is  easy.  In  the 
case  of  rubella  and  in  many  immvmta- 
tlon  programs,  we  are  talking  now  about 
a  vaccine  which  must  be  Injected.  Some 
people  should  not  have  the  vaccine  due 
to  pregnancy  or  other  conditions.  Some 
children  might  react  adversely  to  the 
vaccine.  It  is  a  completely  different  thing, 
and  so  I  Just  want  to  point  out  that  in 
spite  of  all  that  we  have  heard  here  to- 
day, that  after  we  pass  this  bill,  and 
even  if  we  appropriate  all  of  the  mcmey 
permitted,  we  still  will  not  have  a  way 
in  this  country  to  effectively  execute  a 
national  mass  immunization  program, 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  endorse  today  HJl. 
14455.  a  bill  for  the  control  and  preven- 
tion of  communicable  disease.  This  very 
worthy  legislation  extends  by  3  yean 
the  present  program  of  vaccination  as- 
sistance grants,  and  includes  contrd 
programs  for  tuberculosis,  venereal  dis- 
ease, RH  disease,  rubella,  and  regular 
measles. 
In  recent  years,  this  country  has  had 


.  tremendous  increase  in  the  incidence 
t'Sunicable  diseases,  particularly 
Ij^dlsease.  now  of  epidemic  pro- 
SS.  HJl.  14455.  which  autlionzes 
ftotal  of  $90  milUon  for  each  of  3  fls- 
L  y«irs.  will  go  far  to  provide  adequate 
SLmostic  techniques  and  public  health 
JSrtrol  programs  for  syphUis  and  gonor- 

"^^arly,  although  a  few  childhood 
dueases  have  declined,  measles  contin- 
^tT constitute  a  major  health  prob- 
S  among  some  6  or  8  niUlion  school 
^  preschool  children  each  year.  The 
^unicable  Disease  Control  Act  of 
Vo70  granted  573,000  to  my  own  small 
State  of  Maine,  and  the  increased  funds 
Siorized  in  H.R.  14455  will  permit 
pven  more  intensive  efforts  to  control 
this  irritating  and  often  dangerous  con- 
tageous  disease. 

Control  of  communicable  disease  is 
narticularly  important  to  States  such  as 
Saine,  which  have  a  predominance  of 
rural  poor  in  the  population.  The  State- 
administered  and  federally  funded  vac- 
cination programs  are  often  the  only 
way  that  Maine's  small  children  receive 
medical  protection,  and  I  am  heartily 
pleased  to  express  my  full  support  of  the 
Communicable  Disease  Control  Pro- 
grams Act  today,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  and  member  of  the  Public  Health 
Subcwnmittee. 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  cur- 
rently under  consideration  by  this  body 
represents  a  3-year  extension  of  the 
communicable  disease  programs.  Its  pur- 
pose, as  you  know.  Is  to  authorize  grants 
to  States  and  local  communities  for  such 
programs,  with  specific  authorizations 
for  various  categories  of  diseases.  Its 
predecessor  was  originally  enacted  in 
1955  and  provided  for  a  program  of 
grants  to  carry  out  immunization  pro- 
grams against  poliomyelitis.  Not  long 
afterward  the  legislation  was  extended 
and  expanded  by  the  Vaccination  As- 
sistance Act  of  1962.  which  provided  as- 
sistance to  States  and  communities  to 
administer  extensive  vaccination  pro- 
grams designed  to  protect  our  citizenry 
against  poliomyelitis,  diphtheria,  whoop- 
ing cough,  and  tetanus.  FoUowing  fur- 
ther expansion  of  the  program  in  1965, 
programs  combating  measles  and  other 
infectious  diseases  representing  a  public 
health  problem  were  Included. 

In  1966  a  new  law,  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  and  Public  Health 
Services  Amendments,  was  enacted  pro- 
viding formula  grants  to  the  States  for 
public  health  programs,  with  the  States 
themselves  setting  their  own  priorities 
for  expenditures  of  funds.  Contained  In 
that  act  was  a  program  of  project  grants 
for  targeted  projects  In  the  public  health 
field.  At  the  time  of  Its  passage,  many 
felt  that  the  enaotm«it  of  this  law.  as 
well  as  its  amendment  and  expansion  by 
the  Partnership  for  Health  Am«idments 
for  1967,  would  make  categorical  grant 
programs  such  as  the  Immunization  pro- 
gram unnecessary,  and  the  authority  for 
immunization  programs  contained  in  the 
original  section  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  was  permitted  to  expire  on 
June  30.  1968. 

However,  experience  has  shown  that 
the  measures  I  have  Just  mentioned  did 


not  adequately  provide  for  immunization 
programs.  Hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  PubUc  Health  and  Welfare  In 
1970  clearly  demonstrated  that  funds  for 
immunization  programs  had-  not  been 
adequate  to  the  need,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  Nation  had  suffered  an  up- 
turn in  the  Incidence  of  a  number  of 
communicable  diseases  such  as  measles, 
rubella,  whooping  cough,  and  particular- 
ly venereal  disease.  And  while  more  re- 
cent hearings  this  year  before  that  same 
subcommittee  showed  that  progress  un- 
der the  immunization  programs  has  been 
better  over  the  past  2  years,  there  still 
remains  a  great  deal  to  be  done. 

Venereal  disease  has  reached  epidemic 
proportions  In  the  United  States  today. 
Reported  gonorrhea  has  continued  to 
increase  in  all  but  one  of  the  past  17 
years.  From  1962  the  level  of  reported 
cases  has  climbed  from  260,468  to  624.371 
cases  in  1971.  This  increase  is  all  the 
more  alarming  in  view  of  studies  show- 
ing the  disease  to  be  greatly  imderreport- 
ed.  and  that  the  actual  incidence  may  be 
about  2^2  million  cases  annually.  Simi- 
larly, increases  in  syphilis  have  been  re- 
corded, particularly  in  the  number  of 
prlmarj-  and  secondary  levels  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  1962  the  reported  cases  were 
20.084;  in  1969.  18,679;  but  in  1971  the 
number  was  23.336. 

Rubella  likewise  constlutes  a  major 
health  problem  in  the  United  States. 
While  the  disease  is  usually  mild,  and 
primarily  affects  school  age  and  pre- 
school age  children,  when  contracted  by 
pregnant  females  the  disease  is  extremely 
serious.  Should  the  mother  develop  the 
disease  during  the  first  3  months  of  preg- 
nancy there  is  a  strong  likelihood  that 
the  child  will  be  bom  deformed,  bear 
congenital  heart  defects,  or  other  ab- 
normalities, or  be  mentally  retarded,  or 
a  combination  of  all  three.  An  epidemic 
of  rubella  in  1964  has  been  estimated  to 
have  led  to  the  birth  of  at  least  20.000 
severely  handicapped  children  in  the 
United  States. 

Other  diseases  are  of  equal  concern. 
Hearings  before  the  C<Migress  have  shown 
that  approximately  i^2  million  children 
In  the  1  to  4  age  groups  have  not  been 
immunized  against,  or  had,  regular 
measles.  With  approximately  3  Vz  million 
who  become  1  year  of  age  each  year  this 
means  about  8  million  susceptible  chil- 
dren who  have  not  been  innoculated 
against  measles.  Although  usually  con- 
sidered as  a  relatively  mild  disease, 
measles  can  lead  to  severe  brain  damage, 
mental  retardatlcxi.  or  death.  Also,  tuber- 
culosis, at  one  time  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  causes  of  death,  remains  a 
serious  health  problem.  Considered  esti- 
mates note  that  there  are  approximately 
14  million  people  in  the  United  States 
who  have  been  infected  with  tuberculosis 
at  one  point  of  time  or  another  in  their 
lives.  Last  year  witnessed  35,000  new 
active  cases  of  reported  tuberculosis  un- 
dergxxlng  treatment.  Still,  there  presaitly 
exists  no  Federal  program  to  dlaoover 
or  give  preventive  treatment  to  the  esti- 
mated 14  million  Americans  who  have 
been  infected  with  tuberculosis,  and 
since  some  300,000  of  these  people  will 
come  down  with  active  tuberculosis  at 
s(Hne  time  in  their  lives — assinning  the 


average  rate  of  active  tuberculosis  is  2^ 
percent  of  those  Infected — I  am  of  the 
c^;^0D  that  more  needs  to  be  done  in 
this  area. 

Similarly,  I  believe  that  the  informa- 
tion before  us  today  demonstrates  the 
needs  for  soimd  and  effective  programs 
for  the  purpose  of  Immunizing  and  treat- 
ing our  people  for  all  these  oommunl- 
cable  diseases.  The  incidence  of  active 
cases  in  all  the  diseases  I  have  Just  noted 
is  on  the  rise,  in  part  due  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  predecessor  of  this  measure 
before  us  today.  The  proposed  legislation 
authorizes  up  to  $90  million  for  the  pur- 
C>ose  of  assisting  States  and  local  com- 
munities to  set  up  immunization  pro- 
grams to  combat  these  conomunicable 
diseases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  therefore  urge  the 
Congress  to  give  this  measure  full  and 
speedy  approval  so  that  effective  pro- 
grams can  be  continued  and  resumed 
anew.  We  can  afford  to  do  no  less  in  an 
area  which  affects  the  health  and  lives  of 
our  people  so  much. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
earnestly  hope  and  urge  that  this  meas- 
ure now  before  us,  HU.  14455.  designed 
to  extend  and  expand  the  existing  pro- 
gram of  the  Public  Health  Service  in 
helping  States  and  local  communities  to 
control  and  eliminate  cc»nmunlcable  dis- 
eases, will  be  resoundingly  approved  by 
this  House. 

Authoritative  testimony  and  the  facts 
developed  from  experience  clearly  show 
that  existing  programs  do  not  adequately 
provide  for  immunization  treatment  of 
the  public  Eigalnst  major  infectious  dis- 
eases. As  an  unfortunate  consequence, 
our  country  has  suffered  an  upturn  in 
the  Incidence  of  a  number  of  very  serious 
communicable  diseases  such  as  rubella, 
measles,  whopping  cough,  and  particu- 
larly venereal  disease.  Most  regrettably, 
venereal  disease,  has  become  practically 
an  epidemic  in  the  United  States  today. 
Mr.  Chairman,  beyond  the  human  suf- 
fering that  accompanies  the  disabilities 
imposed  by  these  communicable  diseases, 
they  also  represent  a  tremendous  drain 
upon  the  Nation's  economic  resources 
amcHmtlng  to  tdUlons  of  dollars.  It  Is  ob- 
vious, therefore,  that  control  and  pre- 
vention of  these  very  grave  communl- 
ceU>le  diseases  shoidd  be  of  a  priority 
concern  to  our  Government  and  to  our 
people  and  I  believe  this  bill  should  be 
given  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
membership  of  this  House,  In  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substitute 
committee  amendment  printed  in  the 
reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Be  it  enacted  b]/  the  Senate  and  Houa* 
of  R*pre»e7itatives  of  tKe  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conf/reu  cttsemblad,  Tbat  aactlon 
317  of  tb«  PubUc  H«alth  Semoe  Act  (43 
V&.C.  347b)  Is  amezKlad  to  rvftd  u  follow*: 

"OEAMTB       roa       TAOCDfATlON       PBOOIAMS      AMD 

Oram     oomin7WiCABi.B     dxsbask     ooirnoL 

VWOCMJlMM 

"Bmc.   317.    (»)    Tile   8eor«t*ry   may   mmX» 
gxaofts  to  8t*tM  »q4,  witli  the  ipprtynl  of 
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the  atate  bmlVb  •uthortty.  to  poUttoal  Bub- 
dlvlMc«»  of  3t«t«s  to  »MUit  In  meetLn«  tli« 
(xwu  of  oommunioabl*  dUeaae  oontroi  pro- 
gmam.  In  making  ft  grant  undar  ttu*  aeotlon 
th«  Sacrstary  aball  give  oon*<i«r»tlon  to  Uie 
rrtatlve  ortwit,  In  the  area  served  by  the  ap- 
plicant, of  the  problema  which  relate  to  one 
or  more  of  the  communicable  dlaeasea  re- 
ferred to  to  subeectlon  (h)(1)  and  to  the 
level  of  perfownance  of  the  applicant  In  pre- 
venting and  oancrolllng  such  dlseaee. 

"(b)(1)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  thla 
seoOon  unleae  an  application  therefor  hae 
been  submitted  to.  and  approved  by,  the 
Secretary.  Except  a*  provided  in  paragraph 
( 2) .  such  application  shall  be  in  such  form, 
submitted  in  such  manner,  and  containing 
sxich  infcnnaUon.  as  the  Secretary  ahaU  by 
regulation    preecrlbe. 

"(3)  An  application  for  a  grant  for  a  fis- 
cal   year    beginning    after    June    30.    1973. 


"(A)  set  forth  with  particularity  the  ob- 
jectives I  and  their  priorities,  as  determined 
In  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe)  of  the  applicant 
for  each  of  the  programs  he  proposes  to 
conduct  with  assUtance  from  a  grant  under 
this  section; 

■•(B)  contain  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that,  in  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  a  grant  under  this  section  Is  applied 
for.  the  applicant  will — 

"(1)  conduct  such  programs  as  may  be 
necessary  to  develop  an  awareness  in  those 
persons  In  the  area  served  by  the  applicant 
who  are  most  susceptible  to  the  diseases  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (h)(1)  of  the  im- 
portance of  Immunization  against  such  dis- 
eases, to  encourage  such  persons  to  seek 
appropriate  immunization,  and  to  facilitate 
access  by  such  persons  to  Immunization 
services:  and 

"(U)  where  appropriate,  conduct  such 
programs  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  detec- 
tion and  treatment  of  venereal  diseases  In 
persons  In  the  area  served  by  the  applicant. 
Including  persons  who  have  venereal  diseases 
but  who  do  not  have  the  symptoms  of  such 
diseases:  and 

•iC)  provide  for  the  reporting  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  such  information  as  he  may  re- 
quire concerning  (1)  the  problems,  in  the 
area  served  by  the  applicant,  which  relate 
to  any  communicable  disease  referred  to  In 
subsection  (h)(1).  and  (11)  the  communi- 
cable disease  control  programs  of  the  appli- 
cant. 

••(3)  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  any  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  to  have  a  communica- 
ble disease  control  program  which  would  re- 
quire any  person,  who  objects  to  any  treat- 
ment provided  under  such  a  program,  to  be 
treated  or  to  have  any  child  or  ward  of  his 
treated  under  such  a  program. 

"(c)  (1)  Payments  under  grants  under  this 
section  may  be  made  In  advance  on  the  basis 
of  estimates  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
with  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of 
underpayments  or  overpayments,  and  In  such 
Installments  and  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  a  re- 
cipient of  a  grant  under  this  section,  may 
reduce  such  grant  by  the  fair  marlcet  value 
of  any  supplies  ( Including  vaccines  and 
other  preventive  agents)  or  equipment  fur- 
nished to  such  recipient  and  by  the  amount 
of  the  pay.  allowances,  travel  expenses,  and 
any  other  costs  In  connection  with  the  detail 
of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government 
to  the  recipient  when  the  furnishing  of  such 
supplies  or  equipment  or  the  detail  of  such 
an  officer  or  employee  is  for  the  convenience 
of  and  at  the  request  of  such  recipient  and 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram with  resp>ect  to  which  the  grant  under 
this  section  Is  made.  The  amount  by  which 
any  such  grant  Is  so  reduced  shall  be  avail- 


able for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
coeta  Incurred  In  furnishing  the  supplies  or 
equipment,  or  in  detailing  the  personnel,  on 
which  the  reduction  of  such  grant  Is  baaed. 
"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  a  plan 
under  which  personnel,  equipment,  medical 
supplies,  and  other  resources  of  the  Service 
and  other  agencies  under  his  Jurisdiction 
may  be  affectively  utilized  to  meet  epidemics 
of.  or  other  health  emergencies  involving, 
any  disease  referred  to  In  subsection  (h)  (1). 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  W.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973,  »5.000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $6,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976,  for  cosU 
Incurred  in  utilizing  such  resources  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  plan. 

"(e)  1 1 )  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974,  and  $60,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976,  for 
grants  under  this  section  for  conmiunlcable 
disease  control  programs  relating  to  venereal 
diseases. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975,  for  grants 
under  this  section  for  communicable  disease 
control  programs  relating  to  tuberculosis. 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974,  and  $5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  for  grants 
under  this  section  for  communicable  disease 
control  programs  for  measles. 

■■(4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  for  grants 
under  this  section  for  communicable  disease 
control  programs  other  than  communicable 
disease  control  programs  for  which  appro- 
priations are  authorized  by  paragraph  (1), 
(2),  or  (3). 

"(5)  Not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  un- 
der any  of  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this 
subsection  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  for 
grants  for  such  fiscal  year  under  programs 
for  which  appropriations  are  authorized  un- 
der any  one  or  more  of  the  other  paragraphs 
of  this  subsection  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  use  will  better  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(f  I  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  limit  or 
otherwise  restrict  the  use  of  funds  which  are 
granted  to  a  State  or  to  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  under  other  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  other  Federal  law  and  which  are 
available  for  the  conduct  of  commumcable 
disease  control  programs  from  being  used  in 
connection  with  programs  assisted  through 
grants  under  this  section. 

"fg)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  for  submission  to  the  Congress  on 
January  1  of  each  year  a  repwrt  ( 1 )  on  the 
extent  of  the  problems  presented  by  the  dis- 
eases referred  to  In  subsection  (h)(1),  (2) 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  activities,  assisted 
under  grants  under  this  section.  In  prevent- 
ing and  controlling  such  diseases,  and  (3) 
setting  forth  a  plan  for  the  coming  year  for 
the  prevention  and  control  of  such  diseases. 
"(h)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section: 
"(1)  The  term 'communicable  disease  con- 
trol program'  means  a  program  which  Is 
designed  and  conducted  so  ae  to  contribute 
to  national  protection  against  tuberculosis, 
venereal  disease,  rubella,  measles.  Rh  disease, 
poliomyelitis,  diphtheria,  tetanus,  whooping 
cough,  or  other  communicable  dlseasea  which 
are  transmitted  from  State  to  State,  are 
amendable  to  reduction,  and  are  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  of  national  sig- 
nificance.   Such    term    Includes    vaccination 


programs,  laboratory  aervloee,  and  studiti 
to  determine  the  oommunicahle  dlMMi 
control  needs  of  States  and  political  rab> 
divisions  of  States  and  the  means  of  bisi 
meeting  such  needs. 

"(2)  The  term  'State'  Includes  the  On- 
nsoimrealth  of  Puerto  Rloo,  Guam,  Amsrtoaa 
Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Psotte 
Islands,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  D||. 
trlct  of  Columbia." 

Sxc.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  Qnt 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  gnuite 
made  under  section  317  of  the  Public  HesMi 
Service  Act  after  June  30,  1972,  except  thst 
subsection  (d)  of  such  section  as  amendsd 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  tske 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consait 
that  the  substitute  committee  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read,  printed  In 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  We$t 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  planning  to  vote 
in  favor  of  this  measure  iH.R.  14455)  to 
extend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for 
3  years  and  to  authorize  grants  for  spec- 
ific   commimicable    disease    prevention 
programs.  I  take  this  position,  notwith- 
.standing  the  apparent  opposition  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  the  extension  of  such  cate- 
gorical disease  programs  as  are  Included 
in  this  measure.  I  believe  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  sounded  a  warning.  The  meas- 
ure itself  suggests  the  inadvlsablllty  of 
directing  health  and  health  prevention 
programs  toward  specifically  individually 
identifiable  ailments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  my  hope  that  un- 
der existing  or  this  amendatory  legisla- 
tion the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  can  establish  some  truly  health- 
oriented  programs.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  better  information  and 
greater  support  In  behalf  of  "health."  I 
say     this — and     emphasize     the    word 
"health" — because    I    have    the    strong 
feeling  that  too  much  of  our  emphasis  Is 
placed  on  "disease."  In  other  words,  we 
are  supporting  "disease-oriented"  pro- 
grams instead  of  health-oriented  pro- 
grams. The  amendments  which  we  are 
considering  today  require  applicants  to 
locate,  detect,  identify,  and  treat  specific 
diseases.  Clearly,  this  should  be  done  as 
a  part  of  a  heath  control  program.  How- 
ever, it  would  seem  even  more  important 
to  Identify,  publicize  and  promote  pro- 
grams of  nutrition,  sound  physical  and 
mental  habits,  as  well  as  moral  and  spiri- 
tual attitudes  all  of  which  can  contribute 
to    promoting     individual     and    group 
health. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  comprehensive  health 
program  deserves  early  funding.  "ITiere 
are  many  specialists  in  this  area  who  are 
entitled  to  recognition  and  support  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  If  there  is  any  lack  of  In- 
formation as  to  where  these  specialists 
can  be  found,  I  would  be  pleased  to  co- 
operate in  providing  the  names  and  ad- 
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.^.^  and  oarticular  disciplines  ol  thoM 
SST-^SSTin    promoting    human 

'^f 'chairman,  we  are  far  from  being 
J*^-«S?SSNatlon  in  the  world-and 
jj^  bealtmesi.  "•"■      i_j«gote  that  our 

ffl»oy  "^J"^  ^Tour  SSTmSefl  are    iroybUi.N.c 
h-Jth  habits  and  our  ^?r^  ™"l^_-n    Broyhiu,  va. 

continue  «>  ^J^  "  health  It  is  time  for  Byrne.  Pa. 

t,jsi4  for  achieving  P^*^*",";, „^i^,~r_  *„.  Byrnes,  vfis. 

^  look  to  the  original  underlying  in-  ^^^^^ 

^ni  of  this  and  earlier  legislaUon— and  cabeu 

rfn?flll  the^jecUve  of  comprehensive  casery 

SiS^iSUnd  disease  preventi^  g-P^^ 

T*tt  is  the  reason  I  have  asked  for  this    carison 
Seiid  have  undertaken  to  present  this    c^^y 

^1S??WmaN.  The  question  is  on    --^•^-• 
JSmmittee  amendment  in  the  nature 

'^?heSSftte€  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  subsUtut«  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
^  Udall,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
union,  reported  that  that  Conimittee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  biU 
^.R  14455)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
service  Act  to  extend  and  revise  the  pro- 

the  control  and  prevention  of  communi-     ^^^^^ 
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cable  diseases,  pursuant  to  House  Reso 
lutlon  1026,  he  repori^  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

bill.  . 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  tne 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  tne 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 

not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  388,  nays  2,  not  voting  42, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  2671 
TEAS — 388 


Johnson.  Calif.  Roberts 
Johnson.  Pa.       Robinson,  Va 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addsbbo 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

CalU. 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.Dak. 


Annunzlo 

Archer 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Aspln 

Agplnall 

BadlUo 

Baker 

Baring 

Barrett 

Beglch 

Belcher 


Bel] 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Betts 

BeviU 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 


Crane 

Culver 

Curlln 

Daniel.  Va. 

Danlela  NJ. 

Danlelson 

Davis.  SO. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

DeUums 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

DlggS 

DlageU 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Calif 

Ell  berg 

Erlenborn 

Each 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

FasceU 

Findley 

Fish 

Plsher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford, 
WlUlam  D. 

Poreythe 
FountalL 

Praser 
Prcllnghuysen 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Puqua 

OAUfianakls 

Oarmatz 

Oaydos 

Qettys 

Gibbons 

Oddwater 

Gonzalez 


Jonas 

Jonea  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

K&zen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

LatU 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McEweD 

McFaU 

McKay 

McKevltt 

McKlnney 

McMUlan 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mabon 
MallUard 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mlkva 

MUler.  Calif. 

MlUer,  Ohio 

Mills,  Ark. 

Mills.  Md. 

Mlnish 


'Heman 

UdaU 

UUman 

VanDeerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Broomfield 
Coughlln 
DavlaOa. 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Ekl  wards,  Ala 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Plynt 
Pulton 


Whalen 
White 
Wbltehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
WUllams 
WUson,Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


Wiui 

wolfl 

wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylls 

Wymaa 

rates 

Yatran 

Toung,  Fla. 

Young.  Tex. 

Zablockl 

ZIon 

Zwach 


Robleon,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Boe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Saiterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Bchwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

SUE  68 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  CalU. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
StantoD. 

James  V 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Arte. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Symlxigton 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Oallf. 

Tesgue,  Tex. 


NAYS — 3 

Mallary  Martin 

NOT  VOTING — 42 

Gallagher 
Glaimo 
Hagan 

Hanaen,  Waah 
Hubert 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
McClur* 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
MoUohan 
Moeher 
O'Konskl 
Passman 


Podell 

pryor.  Ark. 

Quie 

Hanck 

Ryan 

Sarbanes 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Speince 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stuckey 

Whalley 

Wldnall 

Wright 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Quie. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  vrtth  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Moeher. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure. 

Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington    with    Mr. 
Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Selberllng  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Bdwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Bvlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  GaUsgher. 

Mr.  Glaimo  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Ryan 

Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Plynt. 
Mr.  Stuokey  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Termessee. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Reeolution  1026,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Is  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  'S.  3442)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Ser\ace  Act  to 
extend  the  authorization  for  grants  for 
communicable  disease  control  and  vacci- 
nation eissistance  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

MO'noN  onrazD  bt   mb.  STaocEas 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Stagckks  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill  S.  3443  and 
to  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  14455  as  passed,  as  follows: 

That  section  317  of  the  PubUc  Health  Seir- 
tce  Act  (42  UJ8.C.  347b)  U  amended  to  n»A 
as  follows : 
"caaMTS  roB  vaciciwarxoM  noaaaMS  and  oiiua 

COMMITHICABI^    DtBMAMM    COMTKOL    PBOOStW 

"a»c.  317.  (a)  !*•  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  States  and,  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  health  authority,  to  political  subdi- 
visions of  States  to  assist   In  meeting   the 
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cost*  of  communicable  disease  control  pro- 
grainB.  In  making  a  grant  under  thU  sec- 
tion the  Saeretary  shall  give  oonslderatlon 
to  the  relative  extent.  In  the  area  served  by 
the  applicant,  of  the  problems  which  relate  to 
one  or  more  of  the  communicable  dlseaaes 
referred  to  In  subsection  (h)  (li  and  to  the 
level  of  performance  of  the  applicant  In 
preventing  and  controlling  such  diseases. 

•■|b)  (1)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  an  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by.  the 
Secretary  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(21.  such  application  shall  be  In  such  form, 
submitted  in  such  manner,  and  containing 
such  Information,  as  the  Secretary  s>>all  by 
regulation  prescribe. 

"I  3)  An  application  for  a  grant  for  a  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  June  30.   1973.   shall— 

"(A)  set  forth  with  particularity  the  ob- 
jectives 'and  their  priorities,  as  determined 
m  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe)  of  the  applicant  for 
each  of  the  programs  he  proposes  to  con- 
duct with  assistance  from  a  grant  under 
this  section; 

■'  (  B I  contain  assuraiuses  satlsf Etctory  to  the 
Secretary  that.  In  the  fiscal  year  for  whlcJi 
a  grant  under  this  section  Is  applied  for, 
the  applicant  will — 

■'111  conduct  such  pro«fram8  as  may  be 
necessary  to  develop  an  awareness  In  those 
persons  In  the  area  served  by  the  applicant 
who  are  most  susceptible  to  the  diseases 
referred  to  in  subsection  (h)(1)  of  the  Im- 
portance of  Immunization  against  such  dis- 
eases, to  encourage  such  persons  to  seek 
appropriate  Immunization,  and  to  facilitate 
access  by  such  persons  to  Unmunlzatlon  serv- 
ices:  and 

Ml)  where  appropriate,  conduct  such  pro- 
grams as  may  be  necessary  for  the  detection 
and  treatment  of  venereal  diseases  in  per- 
sons In  the  area  served  by  the  applicant.  In- 
cluding persons  who  have  venereal  diseases 
but  who  do  not  have  the  symptoms  of  such 
diseases;  and 

"(C)  provide  for  the  reporting  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  such  Information  as  he  may  re- 
quire concerning  (1)  the  problems.  In  the 
area  served  by  tie  applicant,  which  relate 
to  any  communicable  disease  referred  to  In 
subsection  ih)(l).  and  (11)  the  communica- 
ble disease  control  programs  of  the  appli- 
cant. 

■•i3)  Mothlng  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  any  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  to  have  a  commvinl- 
cable  disease  control  program  which  would 
require  any  person,  who  objects  to  any 
treatment  provided  under  such  a  program, 
to  be  treated  or  to  have  any  child  or  "ivard 
of  his   treated   under  such  a  program. 

■'lO  (1)  Payments  under  grants  under  this 
section  may  be  made  in  advance  on  the  basis 
of  estimates  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
with  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of 
underpayments  or  overpayments,  and  in 
such  installments  and  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  SecTetajy  finds  neces.sary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

■•(2)  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  a 
recipient  of  a  ijrant  under  this  section,  may 
reduce  such  grant  by  the  fair  market  value 
of  any  supplies  ( including  vaccines  and 
other  preventive  agents i  or  equipment  fur- 
nished to  such  recipient  and  by  the  amount 
of  the  pay.  allowances,  travel  expenses,  and 
any  other  costs  in  ootmectlon  with  the  de- 
tail of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  recipient  when  the  furnishing 
of  such  supplies  or  equipment  or  the  ietall 
of  such  an  ofllcer  or  employee  is  for  the  con- 
venience of  and  at  the  request  of  such 
recipient  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  program  with  respect  to  which  the 
grant  under  this  section  is  made.  TTie 
amount  by  which  any  such  grant  Is  so  re- 
duoad  aball  be  available  for  payment  by  the 
S««t«tar7  of  tb*  ooata  Incurred  in  furnlah- 


ing  the  supplies  or  equipment,  or  in  detall- 
mg  the  personnel,  on  which  the  reduction  of 
such  grant  is  based. 

■■(d)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  a  plan 
under  which  personnel,  equipment,  medical 
supplies,  and  other  resoiu-ces  of  the  Service 
and  other  agencies  under  this  jurisdiction 
may  be  effectively  utilized  to  meet  epidemics 
of,  or  other  health  emergencies  involving, 
any  disease  referred  to  In  subsection  (h)  (1). 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  «5,(X)0,000  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30.  1974,  and  $8,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  for 
(308ts  Incurred  In  utilizing  such  resources  In 
accordance  with  such  plan. 

■•(e)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973,  $60,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $50,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  for  grants  under  this  section  for  com- 
municable disease  control  programs  relating 
to  venereal  diseases. 

'(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  for 
grants  under  this  section  for  communicable 
disease  control  programs  relating  to  tuber- 
culosis. 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973,  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $6,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  for  grants 
under  this  section  for  communicable  disease 
control  programs  for  measles. 

"i4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  for  grants 
under  this  section  for  communicable  disease 
control  programs  other  than  communicable 
disease  control  programs  for  which  appro- 
priations are  authorized  by  paragraph  ( 1 ) , 
(2),  or  (3). 

•'(5)  Not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  un- 
der any  of  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this 
subsections  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  for 
grants  for  such  fiscal  year  under  programs 
for  which  appropriations  are  authorized  un- 
der any  one  or  more  of  the  other  paragraphs 
of  this  subsection  If  the  Secretaoy  determines 
that  such  use  will  better  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

"(f)  Nothing  In  this  section  shfill  limit  or 
otherwise  restrict  the  use  of  f^unds  which  are 
granted  to  a  State  or  to  a  political  subdi- 
vision of  a  State  under  other  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  other  Federal  law  and  which  are 
available  for  the  conduct  of  communicable 
disease  control  programs  from  being  used  In 
connection  with  programs  assisted  through 
grants  under  this  section. 

'(g)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  for  submission  to  the  Congress  on 
January  1  of  each  year  a  report  ( 1 )  on  the 
extent  of  the  problems  presented  by  the 
diseases  referred  to  In  subsection  ih)  (1) ,  (2) 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  activities,  assisted 
under  grants  under  this  section.  In  prevent- 
ing and  controlling  such  diseases,  and  (3) 
setting  forth  a  plan  for  the  coming  year  for 
the  prevention  and  control  of  such  diseases. 

'■(h)    for  the  purposes  of   this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'communicable  disease  con- 
trol program'  means  a  program  which  Is 
designed  and  conducted  so  as  to  contribute 
to  national  protection  against  tuberculoela, 
venereal  disease,  rubella,  measles,  Rb  disease, 
poliomyelitis,  tetanus,  whooping  cough,  or 
other  communicable  diseases  which  are 
transmitted  from  State  to  State,  are  amen- 
able to  reduction,  and  are  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  of  national  slgnlflc&nos. 


Such  term  Includes  vaccination  prooiQ. 
laboratory  baftIom,  and  sttidlea  to  dttaouil 
the  communicable  diseaaa  controi  vuttCk  et 
States  and  political  subdl'vlslons  of  i^^i^m 
and  the  means  of  best  meeting  such  nswh. 

"(3)  Tbe  term  'State'  Includes  tba  ooq. 
mon'wealtb  of  Puerto  Rico,  Quam,  Aaar. 
lean  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  ths  Pm(! 
flc  Island,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Dlstdet 
of  Coliunbla." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  flm 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  grants  oadi 
under  section  317  of  the  Public  Health  Strr- 
Ice  Act  after  June  30,  1B72.  except  that  lub- 
section  (d)  of  such  section  as  amendsd  br 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effi^ 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  retd 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  extend  and  revise  the  program  of 
assistance  under  that  act  for  the  control 
and  prevention  of  communiclible  dis- 
eases." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  oc 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  14455)  wu 
laid  on  the  table. 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OP  AGING 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itseif  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideratioo 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  14424)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Aot  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Institute 
of  Aging,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  oo 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    Or    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  fov  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  14424,  with  Mr. 
Udall  in  the  Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers  i  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Springer)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  happy  to 
have  a  part  in  presenting  this  bill  to 
the  House,  for  a  particular  reason, 
which  is  that  it  carries  the  name  of  the 
minority  leader  on  our  committee,  Mr. 
Springer. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  gentleman  first 
introduced  this  bill  In  1960.  and  he  has 
been  Introducing  it  in  every  subsequent 
Congress. 

According  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  which  went  into  the 
problems  of  the  aged  at  the  White  House, 
in  the  1971  recommendations  they  have 
recommended  to  the  Congress  exactly 


-U4t  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
SSiGn)   has  been  recommending  for 

'^ChaS:  I  rise  to  support  of 

Hii.  14424  a  bm  to  pro^ide^r  the  es-  ^-— "^  ~^  "^j^ch  is  of  great 

t^Bshment  of  ^2;^^^^^  Institute  ma^                 to  me  and  to  millions  of 

.  ^_«  onrt  fnr  other  purposes.  ^.^i«.vw««  rr>i»„»   oirWiAnt 


tlon  of  concentrating  its  efforts  in  this 
area,  and  we  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  mysell  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Chairmaa,  the  bill  before  us  today 


personal  — __  ,  ,     . 

other  American  citizens.  That  suWect 
is  the  aged  in  our  NaUon.  The  social, 
psychological,  economic,  medical,  and 
physiological  problems  of  the  aging  are 
indeed  complex  but  present  a  chaUenge 
which  we  cannot  ignore. 

We  hear  a  lot  these  days  about  the 
problems  of  our  young  people,  of  our 
urban  poor,  of  our  minorities.  But  not 
so  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  prob- 


AriM  and  for  other  purposes 
^"  ^airman,  this  bill  provides  for 
,hf estabSSSt  in  the  NaUonal  In- 
2u£  of  HeSth  of  a  new  Institute  ^  be 
SSS^  the  National  Institute  of  Agli^. 
n^vides  for  the  establishment  of  an 
AdCiT  CouncU  similar  to  the  other  Ad- 
JS^Councils  in  NTH.  but  with  the  ad- 
SSal  duties  of  advising  tiie  Secretary 
SSw  on  programs  relating  to  the  aged 

^bieh  are  ^Jm^er^  7^^^^^^^,^     remT";"f"a^other  Targe  "group  of  citizens, 
porting  to  the  Presiaeni  lor  lii««  to  be  a  conspiracy 

Tthe  congress  an  evaluation  of  those     In  ^J^^f  ««^f  ^^,  p.^^lems  of  our  old 


P^?Kui  also  amends  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  Provide  a 
V  vear  program  of  matching  grants  for 
;^tniction  and  staffing  f acUitles  for  the 
mmtal  health  of  the  aged.  We  expect  to 
Mte  up  legislation  extending  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  early 
next  vear  and  will  consider  this  pro- 
jSm  at  that  time  along  with  other 
amendments  to  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act. 

The  bill  authorizes  $20  million  m  ap- 
propriations for  programs  under  the 
community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
The  bill  does  not  create  any  additional 
authority  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  since  today  the  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  has  au- 
thority to  conduct  research  Into  the  aging 
process  and  problems  of  the  aged,  sub- 
ject to  an  indefinite  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations. 

In  1971  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  made  a  number  of  recommen- 
dations including  recommendations  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Aging  and  for  the  establishment 
of  adequately  staffed  comprehensive 
mental  health  diagnostic  and  treatment 
centers.  This  bill  carries  out  those  rec- 
ommendations. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  establish- 
ment by  legislation  of  a  new  institute  is 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
there  has  not  been  sufficient  emphasis 
given  by  NIH  to  research  of  the  aging 
process  and  the  problems  of  the  aged. 
About  11  percent  of  the  budget  of  the 
NaUcKial  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development  has  been  devoted  to 
aging  since  1964.  We  do  not  feel  that 
this  is  adequate,  and  believe  that  the 
establishment  of  a  new  institute  •vv-ill  lead 
to  more  research  and  training  programs 
in  this  field. 

The  number  of  older  people  in  the 
United  States  is  growing  faster  than  the 
population  is  growing  as  a  whole.  At 
preeent  rates  of  growth  the  population 
of  the  United  States  over  the  a«e  of  64 
will  number  about  28  million  persons  by 
the  end  of  this  century.  During  our  hear- 
ings it  was  repeatedly  pointed  out  that 
we  understand  very  little  skbout  the  aging 
process  and  means  to  slow  it  or  arrest  it. 
It  Is  Ume  to  seriously  consider  to  try 
and  slow  the  aging  procefls. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  inopor- 
taiice  of  this  goal  is  such  that  an  in- 
stitute should  be  created  with  the  func- 


people.  ,        .^, 

The  contributions  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens caimot  always  be  measured  in  the 
gross  national  product.  Yet  life  goes  on 
after  65  for  an  increasing  number  of 
people.  There  are  an  estimated  20  mil- 
lion of  them  now.  and  their  number  will 
grow  with  further  development  of  life- 
saving  medical  technology.  We  must  do  a 
better  job  in  meeting  the  needs  of  these 
older  people  and  in  giving  them  a  greater 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  society. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  Nation  that 
we  have  not  been  supporting  research 
into  the  causes  of  human  aging  and  into 
the  problems  that  accompany  the  aging 
process  at  a  level  equal  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  problem.  This  feeling  was 
shared  by  the  1971  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  as  evidenced  by  its  rec- 
ommendations. One  important  recom- 
mendation of  the  Conference  was  that 
a  National  Institute  of  Gerontology  be 
established  immediately  to  support  and 
conduct  research  and  training  in  the 
biomedical  and  social-behavioral  aspects 

of  aging. 

The  bill  before  us  does  exactly  that. 
It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Aghig  to  conduct 
and  support  research  on  the  aging  proc- 
ess, research  on  preventative  measures 
with  respect  to  special  health  problems 
and  requirements  of  the  aged  and  re- 
search on  treatment  and  cures  for  the 
other  special  health  problems  and  re- 
quirements of  the  aged. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Aging  which  is  given 
the  duty  of  advising,  consulting  with, 
and  making    recommendations    to    the 
Secretary-    of    Health.    Education,    and 
Welfare  on  all  programs  relating  to  aged 
which  are   administered  by   him.   The 
Council  also  shall  monitor   such  pro- 
grams and  the  programs  conducted  by 
the  Institute  and  submit  to  the  President 
annually  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress 
an  evaluation  of  the  efficacy  of  such  pro- 
grams, together  with  recommendations 
for  improvements. 

The  1971  White  House  Conierence  on 
Aging  noted  that  among  the  aged  "men- 
tal imi>airment  and  a  wide  variety  of 
functional  disorders  are  ootnmon,"  and 
also  noted  the  widespread  "depreasdve 
reaction  to  the  changee  in  role,  status, 
appearance  and  to  decrecnents  of  func- 
tion or  ill  health"  characteristic  of  this 
age  group. 


In  ordM-  to  datl  with  thla  problMa  th« 
bill  authorizee  grants  for  the  cosU  ol 
construction  of  f aoUitlee  to  provide  men- 
tal health  atsrviceB  iot  the  aged  «Mi  » 
portion  of  the  costs  of  compeneatlon  of 
professiooal  and  technical  personnel  for 
the  operation  of  a  facility  for  mental 
health  of  the  aged. 

Under  this  section  of  the  bill  grants 
may  be  made  only  with  respect  to  facili- 
ties which  are  part  of  or  affiliated  with 
community  mental  health,  or  where 
there  is  no  such  center,  satisfactory  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  appropriate  au- 
thorizaUcai  of  existing  community  re- 
sources needed  for  an  adequate  program 
of  prevention  and  treatnvent  of  mental 
health  problems  of  the  aged.  This  fea- 
ture of  the  trill  will  provide  safeguards 
against  duplication  and  waste. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  provisions 
of  the  bill  there  is  authorized  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1973  $5  million  for  grant*  for 
construction  and  $15  million  for  grants 
lor  compensation  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel  and  for  training  and 
evaluation  grants. 

PinaUy.  the  bill  authorizes  grants  for 
specialized  training  prc^rams  relating  to 
the  mental  health  of  the  aged,  and  sur- 
veys and  field  trials  to  evaluate  the  ade- 
qiMcy  of  programs  for  the  mental  health 
cf  the  aged  within  the  United  States. 

I  know  that  all  of  my  col^agues  in 
the  House  share  my  concern  that  we 
have  too  long  ignored  the  problems  of 
the  aged.  This  bill  is  certainly  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  toward  alleviating 
many  of  these  problems  and  I  strongly 
urge  prompt  and  unanimous  passage  of 
this  extremely  important  legislation. 

I  do  not  think  even  my  distinguished 
ooUeague  from  Iowa  is  going  to  object  to 
this  bill  when  I  get  through  talking  to 
him  about  it  and  about  the  cost. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
to  nve  later? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  will  jield  to  the 
gentleman  later  since  I  mentioned  his 

name. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marjland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marviand.  Mr.  Chairman. 
yesterday  in  the  Older  Americans  Act 
we  created  a  National  Council  on  The 
Aging.  In  the  bill  we  are  now  debating  we 
would  create  a  National  Advisorj-  Coun- 
cil on  Aging.  I  know  that  there  Is  some 
difference,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
there  may  be  overlapping  there.  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  could  assure  me  that 
there  is  no  overlapping? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  on  that  question? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  mj-  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  iMr,  Rogersl 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  respond  to  the  Inquiry 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

There  is  no  overlapping. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Maryland.  None  at  all? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  None  at  all,  because  this 
Council  is  a  technical,  scientific  council. 

This  bill  establishes  a  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Aging,  which  is  to  have 
fimctlons  identical  to  those  which  each 
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other  research  Institute  advisory  councils 
have — advising  the  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute on  research  matters,  reviewing  re- 
quests for  funding  of  contracts  and  re- 
search grants,  and  monitoring  programs 
conducted  by  the  Institute.  It  is  a  tech- 
nical advisory  committee.  Yesterday's  bill 
established  a  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Aging  which  would  advise  the  Presi- 
dent on  matters  relating  to  the  special 
needs  of  older  people.  It  also  Is  to  study 
the  Federal  Oovemment's  benefits  pro- 
grams and  the  effect  of  tax  programs  on 

the  elderly.  ,^  ,.  w 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  find  another  name  for  this 
Council?  I  think  there  may  be  some  con- 
fusion. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  because  of  this  Council  advising 
an  Institute  within  the  NIH,  and  the 
other  Council  advising  the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr. 
Gross*.  ^.,       ' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  the 
gentleman  say — and  I  thanJc  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding— did  the  gentleman 
say  that  he  did  not  know  what  makes  the 
spots  and  speckles  in  the  epidemis  of  the 

skin? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  said  that  is  only 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  you  are  aging. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  you  can  see. 

Mr  GROSS.  But  there  are  other  evi- 
dences of  aging,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Oh,  yes;  there  are 
other  evidences,  may  I  say. 

I  think  I  understand  miy  distinguished 
colleague,  my  I  say.  I  would  guess  that 
he  can  see  his  much  plainer  than  I  can. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  do  not  need  to  spend  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
to  tell  me  that  I  am  getting  older  as  the 
days  go  by.  There  are  other  things  that 
tell  me  that,  and  some  of  them  I  regret 
very  much.  I  j\ist  do  not  know — I  am  still 
unconvinced  that  this  bill  is  necessary. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  I  respect  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  who  usually  has  some  rather 
succinct  remarks  and  I  think  he  has 
made  his  point  here  today,  that  he  does 
not  need  any  advice  as  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  aging,  and  that  he  knows  it. 

I  know  also  exactly  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  knows,  but  I  am  hoping 
in  the  years  to  come  someone  will  be  able 
to  recognize  what  the  aging  process  is 
and  how  we  can  do  something  about  it 
and  how  we  can  reverse  some  of  these 
things  that  maybe  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  doing  and  that  I  am  doing  that 
will  help  us  maybe  to  live  a  few  years 
longer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  Is  re- 
ferring to  a  gentleman  from  Iowa  by 
the  name  of  Gross  and  not  a  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Schwengel. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  by  the  name  of 
ScHWKNCii.  has  not  said  one  word  as  yet. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  CI  .Jrman,  I 
ytrtd  3  minutes  to  the  gentlt^man  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Rogers),  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 


Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  will  not  use 
all  of  the  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  members  of  the  suboomimittee  for 
going  into  this  matter  thoroughly  and 
for  the  long  interest  of  the  gentleman 
from  nUnois  '  Mr.  Springer)  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  think  it  is  a  great  tribute  to  him  In 
view  of  his  interest.  It  has  taken  12  years 
to  bring  this  legislation  into  being.  But  I 
think  it  is  a  bill  that  is  going  to  pay  off 
great  dividends  to  the  American  people. 

This  bill  is  not  necessarily  intended 
so  much  to  extend  life  as  it  is  to  make 
one's  life  healthier.  For  example,  it  will 
promote  research  which  would  prevent 
people  from  losing  their  faculties  and 
their  abilities  during  the  middle  years. 
Think  of  the  savings  that  will  bring 
about.  Think  of  not  having  to  put  so 
many  people  Into  nursing  homes  and  so 
that  people  can  tatce  care  of  themselves. 
This  is  what  we  are  talking  about — try- 
ing to  benefit  humanity. 

Also,  I  think  it  is  pretty  interesting  to 
note,  if  v-ou  will  look  at  the  figures,  the 
population  of  women  over  65  has  grown 
ver>'  rapidly  whereas  the  category  of 
men  over  65  has  not  grown  correspond- 
ingly. Now  why  is  that?  Why  are  there 
so  many  more  women  linng  over  65  than 
there  are  men? 

That  trend  has  changed.  Where  it 
used  to  be  about  110  or  112  women  over 
65  as  compared  to  100  men,  it  is  now  up 
to  121  women  to  100  men.  These  are 
questions  that  ought  to  be  researched 
and  answered.  Why  is  the  breadwinner 
dying  earlier  than  his  spouse? 

There  are  so  many  things  that  we 
simply  do  not  know  that  we  need  to 
know.  Answers  to  these  questions  hope- 
fully will  be  achieved,  by  the  research 
in  nutrition  and  of  the  mental  health 
of  the  elderly,  both  elements  of  the  pro- 
gram that  we  are  tr>'lng  to  advance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  have  received  thorough  scrutiny  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Environment  and  by  expert  and  lay  per- 
sonnel. The  bill  was  the  subject  of  3  days 
of  hearings  by  the  subcommittee  in 
March.  Moreover,  the  problems  of  the 
aged  have  received  maximum  attention 
during  two  White  House  Conferences. 
The  1961  Conference  unanimously  called 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Gerontology.  The  Congress 
ignored  this  recommendation  and,  in- 
stead, in  1964  created  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Child  Health  and  Hiunan 
Development  which  is  concerned  with 
the  study  of  the  entire  lifespan  proc- 
esses: the  Institute  today  covers  the 
process  of  development  of  the  yoimg, 
the  adult  population,  and  the  elderly. 

Last  year,  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  evaluated  the  efficacy  of 
this  decision.  The  Conference  was  held 
from  November  28  through  December  2, 
1971,  and  attended  by  delegates  from 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  very  first  recom- 
mendation of  the  conference's  section  on 
aging  research  and  demonstration  was 
as  follows: 

That  a  National  Institute  on  a«rontology 
be  establlBhed  Immediately  to  support  and 
conduct   research   and   training  In  the   blo- 


medlcml    and    aoolal-behavtom 
a«lng. 

The     training     committee 
mended: 

We  urge  the  oieaUoci  of  an  Mtooottttt 
funded  National  Institute  of  Oeroatoion^ 
training  and  reaearch.  A  subatauUidparttOB 
of  the  funds  allocated  to  It  should  bt  tu- 
marked  for  training. 

The  physical  and  mental  health  aee* 
tlon  recommended: 

Specific  att«ntlon  should  be  glyta.  to  In- 
creasing the  funds  available  for  baste  i*. 
search  and  for  operational  reeearch  wltb  s 
strong  suggestion  that  a  gerontological  in. 
atltute  be  eet&bllahed  within  the  NadODsl 
Institutes  of  Health  to  provide  the  eMentW 
coordination  of  training  and  research  se- 
tlvltles. 

The  report  of  the  special  concerns  cee- 
tion  of  aging  and  aged  blacks: 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  eetabUshmsnt 
of  a  National  Institute  of  Oerontology  be 
supported.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  ample  evidence 
to  support  the  need  for  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  institute.  Aging  research 
has  received  only  approximately  11  per- 
cent  of  the  funds  allocated  to  the  NICHD 
since  it  was  created.  The  remainder  ot 
the  fimds  have  been  allocated  to  cbild 
health — approximately  58  percent— and 
to  population  research — approximately 
31  percent.  Clearly,  there  is  a  lack  of  a 
strong  advocacy  for  aging  research  at 
the  policymaking  level  within  the  exl«t- 
Lng  Institute. 

Research  on  aging — which  has  been 
all  but  buried  as  an  active  research 
area — must  receive  a  renewed  thrust 
from  the  Congress.  There  are  convincing 
reasons  to  believe  that  creation  of  a  sep- 
arate institute — and  its  concomitant  in- 
crease in  Federal  research  on  the  aging 
process — will  add  years,  perhaps  decades, 
of  additional  health  in  the  middle  years, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  major  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  deals  with  the  mental 
health  of  the  aged.  The  bill  adds  a  new 
part  G  to  thQ  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  authorizing  a  program  of 
grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies  and  organizations  for  construc- 
tion of  facilities  for  the  mental  health  of 
the  aged,  the  cost  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel  in  new  facilities  for 
the  mental  health  of  the  aged  or  in  new 
services  in  existing  facilities,  and  for 
training  and  program  evaluation.  The 
section  in  essence  parallels  the  provi- 
sions for  specialized  programs  for  alco- 
holics, drug  abusers,  and  children  al- 
ready authorized  by  the  Centers  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  section  also  imple- 
ments a  principal  recommendation  of 
the  White  House  Conference.  The  Con- 
ference's section  of  mental  health  care, 
strategies  and  aging  recommended  that: 

Adequately  staffed  and  programmed  com- 
prehensive mental  health  diagnostic  and 
treatment  centers  be  developed  in  .  .  .  com- 
munity mental  health  centers. 

While  all  centers  funded  imder  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
are  authorized  to  provide  services  for  the 
aged,  few  have  provided  comprehensive 
specialized  programs  targeted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  this  group.  This  legislation 
will  provide  the  incentives  necessary  to 
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Mr.  WHITE.  Do  you  know  whether 


and  more  worthwhile.  ^  v,„., 

*°ir.  Chairman,  today  the  House  has 
tikm  up  three  extremely  important  bills 
S  health  field.  I  would  like  U,  expr»s 
mv^ncere  thanks  to  the  Members  of  the 
Itouse  for  their  compassionate  considera- 
OMof  these  bills.  Also,  Mr.  Chairman  I 
wish  to  thank  the  members  of  toe  Sub- 
Smmlttee  on  PubUc  Health  and  Environ- 
ment for  their  tireless  efforts  in  develop- 
ing this  legislation.  These  members— Mr. 
8ATT«nELD;  Mr.  Kyros;  Mr.  Preyer; 
Mr  Symington;  Mr.  Roy;  Mr.  Nelsen. 
the    ranking    minority    member;    Mr. 
Cuter;  Mr.  Hastings;  and  Mr.  Schmitz 
have  my  thanks  for  their  eceirgies  and 
their  sensiUvity  to  the  health  needs  oif 
the  American  people.  The  hours  of  work 
they  have  devoted— in  hearings,  in  exec- 
utive session  and  in  personal  research- 
accrue  to  the  benefit  of  each  American. 
Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
emtleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  certainly  think  we 
need  research  in  this  area.  It  Is  true  that 
women  do  live  longer.  Perhaps  because 
of  the  increased  amount  of  estrogen  that 
their  bodies  secrete— I  do  not  know.  But 
it  is  something  that  should  be  looked 
into  thoroughly. 

Further,  we  should  do  more  research 
Ml  the  aging  process  in  men.  I  have  never 
been  quite  satisfied  that  men  do  not  live 
as  long  as  they  should.  It  has  always 
been  strange  to  me  that  a  good  man  is 
soon  called  to  his  reward,  but  it  seems 
a  rascal  will  live  forever,  and  I  want  to 
find  the  reason. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  share  the  gentleman's  concern  in  that 
regard.  May  I  say  too,  in  this  whole  prob- 
lem, this  committee  has  gone  into  this 


or  not  they  can  now  receive  a  grant? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Pardon? 

Mr  WHITE.  Do  you  know  now  wheth- 
er a  hospital  can  receive  a  grant  if  a 
portion  of  that  hospital  is  devoted  to  the 
treatment  of  those  who  are  aging? 

Mr  ROGERS.  WeU,  there  may  be  some 
program  that  they  could  under  Hill- 
Burton,  but  not  specifically  for  aging. 
They  would  have  to  go  through  a  regular 
program,  but  the  authorization  would 
not  be  tied  to  a  program  specifically  for 
the  aged,  so  the  answer  is,  "No." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  2  additional  min- 

Mr.  ROGERS.  The  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question  is  "No." 

Mr  WHITE.  Can  an  Institution  recave 
a  grant  solely  to  construct  a  buildhig  for 
research  and  aging  under  this  particular 

bill?  .  . 

Mr.  ROGERS.  No,  there  is  no  provision 

for  that  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  WHITE.  No  construction  cost 
whatever  for  that? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  No,  not  in  this  bill. 

Mr  WHITE.  I  see.  Thank  you. 

Mr  ROGERS.  I  would  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  and  I  yield  back  Uie 
balance  of  mj'  time. 

(Mr.  NELSEN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Springkr)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ag- 
ing process  hivolves  many  of  the  body's 
structural  systems.  It  affects  the  psy- 
chological composition  and  the  mental 
well-being  of  our  older  citizens.  It  cre- 
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Theie  is  a  great  deal  we  do  not  know 
about  the  aging  process.  We  do  know, 
however.  U»t  older  peooJle  are  vulner- 
able to  many  problems  including  mental 
illness  and  environmental  factors.  Trie 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  rec- 
ognizing these  problems,  has  stated  we 
must  guarantee  to  these  older  citizens 
health  care  as  a  basic  right  and  a  qual- 
ity of  life  consistent  with  that  which 
our  Nation  should  assure  those  who  have 
made  invaluable  contributions  to  its  de- 
velopment. ,, 
Mr    Chairman,  this  Is  a  worthy  em 
and  i  urge  its  passage.  I  feel  there  is 
a  need  to  establish  In  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  a  new  Institute  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Institute  of  Ag- 
ing to  study  the  a«ing  process  and  the 
diseases  which  affect  the  a«ed. 

Mr  HARRINOTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  KM.  14424.  whi^ 
would  establish  a  National  Institute  ol 
Aging  within  the  National  Institutes  ot 
Health,  as  well  as  authorize  grants  for 
mental  health  faculties  and  services  for 

the  aged.  ^     ,.,    ,     .« 

The  special  problems  of  the  elderly  citi- 
zen are  often  conveniently  swept  aside 
in  this  rapidly  changing,  youth -oriented 
society.  Yet  even  if  our  conscience  could 
allow  us  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  torward  the 
plight  of  the  aged,  continued  neglect 
can  lead  only  to  more  serious  problems 
that    will    soon    become   impossible   to 

ignore.  ^  . 

Eight  out  of  10  elderly  persons  have  at 
least  one  chronic  health  problon.  The 
elderly  person  is  twice  as  likely  to  be 
disabled  and  reqmre  hospitalization  as  a 
younger  oae.  At  the  same  time,  the  num- 
ber of  oldw  Americans  is  growing  faster 
than  the  population  as  a  whole.  By  the 
yeer  2000  people  65  and  older  will  nxun- 
ber  28  million. 

Our  knowledge  about  the  health  im- 
pairment of  age  is  embarrassingly  small. 
We  know  Uttle  about  the  aging  process 
Itself,  or  Its  arrestinent.  We  are  behind 
In  the  development  of  treatment  tech- 
niques of  medical  aliments  especially 
prevalent  among  the  aged.  The  result 
has  been  tragic:  a  lUe  for  many  elderly 
Americans  that  is.  to  be  crude,  simply 
not  worth  living.  ^     ,»w    . 

Our  efforts  to  conf rcmt  the  health  as- 
pects of  this  crisis  have  been  piecemeal 
and  haphazard.  The  problems  of  the 
aged  have  had  to  compete  for  funds  and 
attention  with  the  whole  spectrum  oi 
other  concerns  in  various  agenaes  and 


Mrs.  Florence  Mahoney  who  has  done  a 
magnificent  job  on  bringing  the  need 
for  this  Institute  to  the  attention  of  this 
committee  and  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3deld? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
clarification  of  what  the  bill  contem- 
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aged,  so  that  they  may  continue  to  enjoy 
rewardlnK  and  fuIfllUn^  lives. 

At  the  same  time,  we  will  tie  authoriz- 
ing grants  for  the  construction  and 
stafGlng  of  mental  health  facilities  for 
the  elderly  These  are  badly  needed.  For 
not  only  does  this  population  constitute 
the  largest  age  group  In  our  mental  hos- 
pitals, but  it  faces  characteristic  feel- 
mgs  of  u-selesaness,  loneliness,  and 
worthlessness,  often  accompanied  by 
physical  deterioration.  Hopefully,  we  will 
be  able  to  develop  better  ways  of  re- 
sponding to  the  particular  needs  of  the 
aged. 

We  should  not  delude  ourselves  into 
thinking,  however,  that  a  mere  reorga- 
nization or  single  appropriation  will  be 
adequate  to  confront  the  spectrum  of 
problems  tacmg  the  elderly,  which  are 
many  and  varied.  A  comprehensive, 
raultifaceted  program  Is  still  needed. 

In  the  area  of  health  care  we  must 
move  beyond  study  into  direct  action  to 
guarantee  every  elderly  person  adequate 
care  m  the  face  of  chronic  or  crippling 
health  impairments.  I  will  soon  be  in- 
troducmg  legislation  that  would  provide 
complete  coverage  to  all  Americans  for 
custodial  or  home  cai-e  m  the  event  of 
chronic  Ulness.  Over  22  million  Ameri- 
cans presently  suffer  from  disabling 
chronic  illnesses.  A  great  many  of  them 
are  elderly.  They  face  a  life  of  hardship, 
of  pam,  and  economic  Insecurity. 

This  Congress  has  before  it,  in  addi- 
tion, pending  legislation  covenng  other 
areas  of  concern  to  the  aged:  housing, 
employment,  transportation,  and  more. 
It  is  trnie  for  Congress  to  move  with  all 
possible  dispatch  to  actively  consider 
these  bills,  finally  discharging  our  re- 
sponsibiiity  to  the  elderly  Amencan. 

Yet  despite  the  long  road  that  lay 
ahead  of  us  In  this  area,  the  legislation 
before  us  today  is  a  beginning.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  support  H.R.  14424.  which  will  provide 
for  the  establishment,  within  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  of  a  new  In- 
.stltute  to  be  known  as  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Aging.  This  new  Institute  will 
then  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  activities 
which  relate  to  the  health  of  the  elderly. 
Including  work  on  the  aging  process  and 
diseases  of  the  aged.  Two  other  pro  visions 
will  add  further  focus  on  the  problwns  of 
the  elderly:  First,  an  advisory  council 
with  a  mandate  to  advise  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on 
programs  relating  to  the  aged  which  he 
administers,  and  to  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent Its  evaluation  of  HEW  programs: 
and,  second,  a  1-year  program  of  match- 
ing grants  for  construction  and  staffing 
of  facilities  for  the  mental  health  of  the 
aged  under  the  present  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 

Some  argue  that  this  new  institute 
duplicates  existing  services  and  will  cost 
more  money  for  administrative  overhead 
without  providing  commensurably  better- 
services.  However,  I  feel  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  become  so  large  and  so  com- 
plex that  ascertaining  available  programs 
within  the  structure  takes  research  skills 
beyond  the  reach  of  most  elderly  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  my  opinion  that  by  conaoUdat- 
Ing  the  authoritiles  of  a  variety  of  insti- 


tutions in  one  easily  identifiable  Institute 
which  will,  first,  conduct  and  support  re- 
search on  the  aging  process;  second,  han- 
dle research  on  preventive  measures  with 
respect  to  the  special  health  problems 
and  requirements  of  the  aged.  and.  third, 
engage  In  research  on  treatmait  and 
cures  for  other  special  health  problems 
and  requirements  of  the  aged,  we  will 
properly  recognize  the  Importance  of  th» 
health  of  our  elderly. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  number  of  older 
people  in  the  United  States  Is  growing 
faster  than  the  population  Is  growing  as 
a  whole.  If  the  present  rate  of  growth 
continues,  the  population  of  the  United 
States — age  65  and  over — will  number 
about  28  million  by  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury thus  our  older  citizens  will  compose 
between  11  and  16  percent  of  the  project- 
ed popiilation.  We  have  ignored  the  needs 
of  this  growing  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion for  too  long.  In  the  past  the  focus 
has  been  on  the  needs  of  youth  and  mid- 
dle age  but  time  has  come  when  we  must 
balance  our  programs  to  serve  all  Amer- 
icans. 

At  the  present  time,  the  expected  num- 
ber of  remaining  years  of  life  for  men 
who  reach  age  85  is  15  years,  for  wom- 
en who  reach  age  65  it  Is  17  years.  The 
greater  increase  in  life  expectancy  of 
women  in  this  century  Increases  the  ratio 
of  older  women  to  older  men.  It  is  al- 
ready 139  to  100  and  it  will  soon  be 
higher.  Perhaps  this  gap  could  be  avoid- 
ed if  more  emphasis  Is  given  to  the  re- 
.search  on  the  aging  process. 

Changes  in  mortality  rates  could  have 
significant  effects  upon  the  composition 
of  the  population.  For  example,  a  50 
percent  reduction  in  major  cardiovascu- 
lar-renal disease  would  have  the  poten- 
tial of  increasing  life  expectancy  by 
over  3  years  for  persons  65  years  of  age. 
Increases  In  life  expectancy  of  up  to  25 
years  would  be  possible  if  major  advances 
in  the  control  of  intrinsic  aging  influ- 
ences were  achieved. 

Presently,  poor  health  Is  a  major  rea- 
son for  retirement.  Eight  of  every  10 
persons  age  65  or  over  has  at  least  one 
chronic  health  problem,  and  four  have 
some  limitation  on  activity.  Persons  65 
and  over  are  twice  as  likely  as  younger 
ones  to  be  physically  disabled  and  to  re- 
quire hospitalization.  Once  in  the  hos- 
pital, they  usually  stay  twice  as  long  as 
younger  persons.  The  cost  of  health  care 
to  older  persons  is  over  twice  the  costs  to 
younger  persons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  regrettably  the  present 
program  for  the  aging  in  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  is  inadequate.  In 
1962.  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  was 
established.  Today,  this  Institute  covers 
the  process  of  development  of  the  young, 
the  adult  population  and  the  elderly. 
However,  .since  1964,  only  11  percent  of 
th?  budget  of  this  Institute  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  aged.  This  is  too  little. 

We  understand  very  little  about  the 
aging  process  and  we  know  nothing  about 
how  to  slow  it  down  or  even  arrest  it. 
For  the  past  70  years  the  average  life- 
span has  remained  essentially  constant 
at  70  years.  Now  the  time  has  come  to 
try  and  slow  down  the  aging  process.  Re- 
search in  laboratories  indicates  that  anti- 
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oxidants  added  to  the  dally  diet  of  ani- 
mals increase  lifespans  by  as  much  as 
25  to  45  percent.  Since  the  major  prob- 
lem of  the  aged  is  the  maintenance  of 
functional  capabilities,  both  mental  and 
physical,  a  new  institute  within  NIH 
would  aid  in  making  life  worth  living  as 
long  as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  State  of  Florida  has 
many  senior  citizens  who  have  come  to 
Florida  to  live  out  their  golden  yean  I 
am  aware  from  my  contacts  of  their 
many  needs  and  hopes.  Health  is  by  far 
the  most  important  thing  to  them  and 
the  passage  of  this  legislation,  which 
would  estabhsh  a  National  Institute  of 
Aging,  should  provide  new  hope  of  a 
better  life  for  millions  of  .\merlcans. 
I  hope  both  Houses  of  Congress  will  pass 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
are  considering  three  bills  which  are  of 
particular  interest  to  me,  for  they  were 
originally  considered  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health  and  Environ- 
ment, of  which  I  am  a  member.  I  would 
like  to  address  my  remarks  to  one  of 
these  bills,  H.R.  14424,  This  bill  is  two- 
fold in  nature.  First,  it  establishes  a 
National  Institute  of  Aging  within  the 
larger  National  Institutes  of  Health.  The 
new  Institute  would  conduct  research  on 
the  aging  process,  focusing  on  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  our  older  and  retired 
citizens.  This  increased  research  into  the 
aging  process  will  most  assuredly  produce 
medical  information  that  will  ultimately 
allcm'  our  senior  citizens  to  lead  more 
productive,  meaningful  lives. 

The  second  part  of  this  legislation  pro- 
vides for  the  creation  of  community  men- 
tal health  centers  for  the  aged.  It  is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  a  great  number  of 
the  aged  are  treated  in  inappropriate, 
custodial  facilities.  We  tend  to  institu- 
tionalize the  aged  aU  too  readily.  We 
must  encourage  altematievs  to  this,  em- 
phasizing outpatient — rather  than  in- 
patient— treatment.  H.R.  14424  does  ex- 
actly this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  piece  of  legislation 
is  very  important  in  terms  of  what  it 
does,  but  it  is  perhaps  more  important 
in  terms  of  what  It  means.  At  long  last, 
we  are  recognizing  that  the  process  of 
aging  is  an  ongoing  one.  with  many 
dimensions  and  many  stages. 

The  latter  stage,  from  the  age  of  60  and 
over,  is  the  one  most  feared  and  least 
understood.  This  bill  means  that  we  are 
finally  giving  more  than  llpservice  to 
the  special  needs  of  the  aged.  It  means 
that  we  are  acknowledging  the  fact  that 
20  million  Americans  face  problems  that 
are  not  known  by  any  other  segment  of 
our  society. 

Presently,  research  on  aging  is  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Institute  of  ChUd 
Health  and  Human  Development.  If  one 
looks  at  the  statistics,  one  can  readily 
see  that  only  11  percent  of  the  budget  of 
this  Institute  Is  devoted  to  research  for 
the  aging,  as  opposed  to  58  percent  for 
research  in  the  area  of  child  health.  Cer- 
tainly the  area  of  child  health  is  one  d 
utmost  importance,  and  merits  this  kind 
of  budget.  However,  the  area  of  aging  Is 
of  great  Importance  too,  and  is  deserving 
of  more  specialized  attention,  as  outlined 
In  this  bill. 
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-hi,  bill's  concern  is  not  to  Increase 

™Lher  of  facillUes.  It  is  not  to  In- 

'^l^'Jotthe  ever-increasing  bu- 

2Swy.  Rather,  it  is  Uxe  i^^ntion  of 

j;^  to  meet  the  total  needs  of  the 

"^  needs  are  unique  in  nature  and 
J^  Sumber.  They  are  real.  They  are 
J%JS  understanding.  I  rise  in  sup- 
^rtnf  HR.  14424. 

ur  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  mem- 
^,  of  the  subcommittee  on  Public 
SaUi  and  Environment.  I  rise  in  strong 

^^autS.'at\he  mandate  of  the 
MtoCongress,  the  White  House  Confer- 
^  ^5Sng  was  held  in  Washington.  It 
^Steffi  by   over  3.400   delegates 
:^  ever>-  State  in  the  Union.  Ainung 
Ss.  two  of  its  major  recommeiidations 
»«rflrst  the  establishment  within  NIH 
Ja  "NaUonal  Institute  on  Aging  to  co- 
tmZ  the  activiUes   of   the   Federal 
oSwmnent  relating  to  the  health  and 
sSproblems  of  the  elderly,  and  sec - 
iTthe  establishment  of  adequate  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  centers  to  deal  .spe- 
ciflcally  with  the  extensive  mental  health 
nroblems  of  aging  citizens.  H.R.   14-,24 
would  carry  out  these  recommendaUons. 
Mr   Chairman,  the  number  of  older 
people  in  the  United  States  is  growing 
'aster  than  the  population  as  a  whole, 
and  their  problems  are  growmg  also.  In 
my  State  of  Maine,  over  118,000  residents 
are  over  age  65.  half  of  whom  live  in 
porerty,  often  alone  in  small  rural  com- 
munities. Among  their  most  fundamental 
problems  is  the  maintenance  of  simple 
good  health— mental  and  physical— so  as 
to  make  life  worth  living,  in  an  age  when 
modem  medicine  is  consistently  increas- 
ing life  expectancy.  At  the  present  time. 
8  out  of  every  10  citizens  over  age  65 
have  at  least  one  chronic  health  problem. 
Our  subcommittee  hearings  convinc- 
ingly demonstrated  that  the  existing  pro- 
grams of    the    National    Institutes    of 
Health  do  not  give  enough  emphasis  to 
the  problems  of  aging  and  the  aged.  In- 
deed, we  know  very  little  about  the  aging 
process  itself.  A  National  Institute  on 
Aging  is  necessarj'  at  this  time  to  con- 
caitrate  and  expand  Federal  efforts  in 
this  \1tal  area. 

In  addition  to  the  establishment  of  a 
new  Institute  on  Aging,  Mr.  Chairman. 
HJi.  14424  would  amend  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  provide  a 
program  of  matching  grants  for  the  con- 
struction and  staffing  of  facilities  for  the 
mental  health  of  the  aged.  WhUe  any 
center  funded  under  this  act  may  provide 
services  for  the  aged,  few  now  have  com- 
prehaisive  or  specialized  programs  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  this  age  group, 
among  whom  psychiatric  disturbance  is 
highest  in  the  Nation.  Peelings  of  worth- 
lessness. isolation,  and  loneliness — com- 
bined with  physical  deterioration — are 
serious  problems  that  must  be  dealt  with. 
Institutionalization  Is  not  the  answer; 
rather,  the  emphasis  must  be  on  out- 
patient therapy  and  reliance  on  com- 
munity resources.  This  is  the  goal  of  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 
and  of  the  bill  we  are  discussing  today. 
Mr,  Chairman,  this  Is  the  type  of  legis- 
lation which  can  begin  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  senior  citizens.  It  offers  not  lip- 


service  to  theh:  problems,  of  which  there 
has  been  too  much,  but  a  realisUc  pro- 
gram for  responsible  action.  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  14424. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  enthu- 
siastically support  the  bill  before  us, 
H.R.  14424,  to  create  a  National  Insti- 
tute on  Aging. 

In  March,  1972,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Environment  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  held  a  series  of  hear- 
ings on  the  problems  associated  with  the 
aging  process.  The  issues  explored  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  hearings  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  20.5  million 
senior  citiziens  in  our  country  and,  in 
fact,  to  every  citizen. 

The  average  life  expectancy  in  the 
United  States  has  changed  verj-  litUe  in 
the  past  20  years.  Have  we  reached  an 
absolute  limit?  Can  we  prolong  life  ex- 
pectancy further  by  concentrating  re- 
search efforts  on  the  treatment  and 
prevention  of  diseases  which  commonly 
afaict  the  elderly? 

Can  we  obtain  a  better  return  on 
Federal  research  dollars  by  trying  an- 
other approach— slowing  the  aging  proc- 
ess? Experiments  with  certain  species  of 
animals  have  shown  that  a  class  of 
common  chemical  agents  known  as 
■antioxidants."  when  used  as  a  dietary 
supplement,  can  increase  the  life  span  by 
as  much  as  45  percent.  Could  similar 
results  be  achieved  with  human  beings? 
Could  we.  in  effect,  increase  Ufe  expect- 
ancy from  70  to  100  years  by  slowing  the 
aging  process  through  the  use  of  such 
chemicals?  , 

To  conduct  research  on  questions  such 
as  these,  the  Federal  Ooverrunent  10 
years  ago  created  the  National  Institute 
of  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment in  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  During  its  existence,  however, 
tliis  Institute  has  devoted  only  11  per- 
cent of  its  budget  to  problems  associated 
with  aging,  and  the  remaining  89  per- 
cent to  child  health  and  population  re- 

Moreover,  research  on  diseases  com- 
mon to  the  aged  is  divided  among  the 
many  different  biomedical  institutes 
which  comprise  NIH,  making  it  difficult 
for  State  health  and  planning  agencies 
and  other  interested  parties  to  keep  in- 
formed of  developments  in  all  fields  of 
interest  to  the  elderly. 

In  short,  the  Federal  Government 
lacks  the  coordinated  approach  essential 
to  successful  research  on  the  aging  proc- 
ess and  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
diseases  which  commonly  afiBlct  the 
eaderly.  The  measure  we  are  considering 
today,  H.R.  14424,  would  coordinate  Fed- 
eral efforts  in  these  areas  by  creating 
a  National  Institute  on  Aging  at  NIH 
and  transferring  to  it  the  research  on 
aging  now  being  done  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development,  and  the  research  on  spe- 
cific diseases  now  being  conducted  by 
several  other  Institutes  at  NIH. 

H.R.  14424  also  amends  the  Conamu- 
nity  Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  pro- 
vide fimds  for  the  construction  and 
staffing  of  community  mental  health 
centers  for  the  aged.  Here,  the  emphasis 
is  not  so  much  on  research  as  on  treat- 


ment. Experts  agree  that  InsUtutlonal- 
izatlon  frequently  reinforces  psychiatric 
disturbances    in    elderly    patients — dis- 
turbances which  are  rooted  m  feelings  of 
isolation  and  loneliness.  The  community 
mental  health  center  approach,  empha- 
sizing  outpatient  treatmwil  and   com- 
munity involvement,  is  highly  desirable. 
HJI.  14424  authorizes  $20  million  for 
construction  and  staffing  of  centers  lor 
the  elderly.  This  authorization  parallels 
similar  programs  under  the  Community 
Mental   Health    Centers   Act   for    drug 
addicts,    alcoholics,    retarded    cluldren, 
and  other  groups   with  special  mental 
health  caie  needs. 

It  is  serious  business  to  create  an  en- 
tirely new  Institute  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  this  biU  proposes.  Yet  the 
figures  are  so  compelling — more  ilian 
20  million  Americans  aged  65  or  over. 
1.000  people  celebrating  their  65th  birth- 
day every  day,  eight  out  of  10  elderly 
Americans  with  chronic  health  problems, 
more  elderly  Americans  in  mental  in- 
stitutions than  any  other  age  group — 
and  the  achievements  to  date  so  minimal 
that  this  is  a  proposal  which  must  be 
implemented  immediately. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
14424,  to  coordinate  Federal  research  on 
the  aging  process  and  to  provide  funds 
for  community  mental  health  centei-s  lor 
the  elderly. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  14424.  for  I  believe 
it  will  be  of  great  value  in  providing  nec- 
essary benefits  to  the  aged. 

H.R.  14424  would  establish  a  new  insti- 
tute within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  This  Institute,  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Aging,  was  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging.  Presently,  problems  of  the  aged 
must  compete  for  priority  within  the 
National  Institute  of  Child  Care  and 
Human  De^'elopment,  an  organization 
which  devotes  only  11  percent  of  its 
budget  to  the  problems  of  the  aged.  The 
legislation  we  are  discussing  today 
would  consolidate  the  authorities  oi  a 
variety  of  Institutes  into  one  new  Insti- 
tute which  would  devote  all  its  resources 
to  the  problems  of  aging. 

The  legislation  also  amends  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to 
pro\ide  a  1-year  program  of  matching 
grants  for  construction  and  staffing  of 
facilities  for  the  mental  health  of  the 
aged. 

Mr.  Chairman,  v^ith  the  number  of 
older  people  growing  faster  than  the  pop- 
ulation as  ri  whole,  the  problems  of  the 
elderly  become  more  numerous.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  is  to  provide  our 
senior  citizens  with  better  service.  In  my 
opinion,  and  I  trust  In  the  opinion  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  this  is  a  neces- 
sary and  desirable  piece  of  legislation 
which  will  benefit  not  only  today's  senior 
citizens,  but  all  of  lis  sooner  or  later. 
Care  of  the  aged  is  one  of  the  Nations 
most  noble  ideals.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  help  make  this  ideal  a  reality, 

Mr,  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
legislative  week  that  began  yesterday 
may  well  be  reported  in  the  future  as 
the  week  that  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives took  the  time  to  write  into 
law  some  of  the  things  that  have  so  very 
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long  been  needed  to  benefit  our  senior 
cltl2en£. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  yesterday  the 
House  passed  some  Important  amend- 
ments to  the  Older  Americans  Act.  H.R. 
15667,  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  351  to 
3.  This  bill  was  not  simply  a  slight  modi- 
fication of  the  old  law.  Instead,  It  ex- 
tended, strengthened,  and  Improved  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  as  once  be- 
fore amended  in  1969. 

Now  today.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  sec- 
ond day  of  this  legislative  week  we  are 
about  to  make  yet  another  advance  for 
our  older  citizens  as  we  vote  to  establish 
a  National  Institute  of  the  Aging.  It 
should  be  recalled  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  the  Aging  held  the  last  few 
days  In  November  and  first  few  days  of 
December  in  1971  was  attended  by  about 
3,500  delegates  from  every  State  In  the 
Union.  While  that  conference  made  a 
substantial  amount  of  recommendations, 
one  of  Its  foremost  proposals  was  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Institute  of  the  Aging. 
The  legislation  we  consider  today  would 
carry  out  those  recommendations. 

I  enthusiastically  support  H.R.  14424 
which  amends  the  Public  Health  Services 
Act  to  provide  for  this  National  Institute 
of  the  Aging  within  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  This  new  Institute  would 
serve  as  a  focal  point  for  all  of  the  ac- 
tivity by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  which  relate  to  the  elderly  in- 
cluding the  aging  process  and  those 
diseases  which  primarily  affect  the  aged. 

Not  only  does  this  legislation  provide 
for  the  physical  ailments  of  our  elderly, 
but  It  amends  the  Commimlty  Mental 
Health  Science  Act  to  provide  a  1-year 
program  of  matching  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  fturllities  and  their  staffing 
to  Improve  the  mental  health  of  the 
aged. 

That  the  bill  we  consider  today  enjoys 
the  support  of  Just  about  all  of  the  mem- 
bership should  be  proved  by  the  fact  that 
It  was  reported  to  the  House  by  a  voice 
vote  and  not  a  single  amendment  was 
offered  to  the  bill  during  committee  con- 
sideration. I  have  heard  some  rumors  or 
some  slight  rimiblings  that  the  admin- 
istration Is  not  in  full  support  of  this  leg- 
islation because  some  way  or  other  It  is 
a  wrong  course  to  set  up  a  specialized 
institute  for  aging  within  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  While  I  am  not  as 
sure  of  the  exact  basis  for  the  ob.jection 
it  would  seem  that  if  In  fact  the  objection 
was  based  upon  the  further  specialization 
of  functions  within  the  overall  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  then  the  complaint 
is  not  very  well  founded.  The  very  reason 
for  the  entire  concept  of  NTH  has  been 
that  of  specialization.  Certainly  the 
diseases  of  the  aging  should  yield  to  the 
work  of  the  specialists  as  well  as  any 
other  subject  matter  that  has  been  so 
well  handled  by  NIH. 

Mr.  Chairman,  research  has  revealed 
that  poor  health  is  a  major  reason  for 
retirement.  This  legislation  will  respond 
to  the  needs  to  more  clearly  understand 
the  aging  process  and  find  the  means  to 
slow  It  or  surest  It.  This  bill  will  have 
been  well  worth  the  effort  If  It  serves  only 
to  keep  a  few  more  of  our  elderly  out  of 
nursing  homes  or  extended  care  facilities 


for  Just  a  short  period  longer  than  might 
otherwise  be  the  case. 

There  are  all  manner  of  special  studies 
that  should  be  conducted.  One  which 
would  be  most  interesting  and  im- 
doubtedly  productive  is  to  analyze  the 
reason  for  the  fact  which  seems  to  exist 
that  more  men  die  shortly  after  the  age 
65  than  women.  Generally  speaking,  our 
elderly  women  enjoy  greater  longevity. 

Oh,  there  are  so  many  interesting  areas 
of  specialization  that  can  now  come 
sharply  into  focus  when  this  new  Nation- 
al Institute  of  the  Aging  begins  to  func- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  truly  been 
a  week  in  which  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  taken  the  time  to  consider 
on  the  floor  legislation  passed  out  by  the 
Education  and  Labor,  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  as  well  as  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Special  Studies 
Subcommittee  on  the  Problems  of  the 
Aging  which  it  has  been  my  honor  to 
Chair  for  nearly  2  years.  This  is  the  week 
the  House  has  translated  talk  into  action- 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  express  my  enthusiastic  support  for 
H.R.  14424.  a  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Institute  of 
Aging. 

This  legislation  would  give  recognition 
to  the  fact  that  an  Increasing  proportion 
of  our  population  is  aged  65  or  over  and 
that  among  these  individuals  health  and 
health  related  needs  are  a  major  prob- 
lem. Currently  over  20  million  Americans 
are  65  years  of  age  or  older  and  this  nimi- 
ber  is  increasing  every  day  One  hundred 
years  £igo  only  2.9  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion was  age  65  or  over.  Today  9.9  percent 
of  the  population  is  In  this  age  range. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  aging  has  been 
regarded  as  an  inevitable  process  resxilt- 
Ing  in  a  gradual  decline  in  capacities 
about  which  nothing  could  be  done.  Yet 
with  our  increased  knowledge  of  biology, 
biochemistry,  and  physiology,  these  as- 
sumptions are  not  necessarily  valid.  If 
we  understood  the  agmg  process  better, 
it  might  be  possible  to  slow  it  down  and 
avoid  many  of  the  ills  and  Infirmities 
that  afflict  older  persons.  Solving  the 
mysteries  of  old  age  could  prevent  the 
deterioration  that  leads  to  chronic  dis- 
eases and  could  prolong  the  period  of 
vigorous  and  productive  life  witliout 
lengthening  senility. 

KM.  14424  would  help  us  respond  to 
this  challenge.  First  of  all,  a  new  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Aging  would  be  estab- 
lished to  conduct  and  support;  first,  re- 
search on  the  aging  process;  second,  re- 
search on  preventive  measures  with  re- 
spect to  the  special  health  problems  and 
requirements  of  the  aged:  and  third,  re- 
search on  treatment  and  cures  for  the 
other  special  health  problems  and  re- 
quirements of  the  aged.  This  new  In- 
stitute would  serve  as  a  focal  point  for 
the  activities  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  which  relate  to  the  elderly, 
including  the  aging  process  and  diseases 
which  affect  primarily  the  aged. 

The  functions  of  other  Institutes  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  which 
relate  to  the  functions  of  the  new  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Aging  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  it. 

H.R.  14424  also  establishes  a  National 
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Advisory  Council  on  Aging  which  would 
advise,  consult  with,  and  make  recoB- 
mendations  to  the  Secretary  of  HealttL 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  aU  prograS 
relating  to  the  aged  which  are  adninl*. 
tered  by  him.  The  Coimcil  would  alio 
monitor  these  programs  and  the  pn>. 
grams  conducted  by  the  Institute,  and 
submit  to  the  President  annually  fw 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  an  evaluation 
of  the  efficacy  of  such  programs,  togeth- 
er with  reconmiendatlons  for  improve- 
menta. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  add  a  new 
part  to  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  relating  to  mental  health  of 
the  aged.  Grants  would  be  authorized  for 
the  cost  of  construction  of  facilities  to 
provide  mental  health  services  for  the 
aged  and  for  a  portion  of  the  costs  of 
compensation  of  professional  and  tech- 
nical personnel  for  the  operation  of  fg. 
duties  for  mental  health  of  the  aged. 
Grants  could  be  made  only  with  respect 
to  facilities  which  are  part  of  or  afBH- 
ated  with  a  community  mental  health 
center,  or  where  there  is  no  such  center, 
where  satisfactory  provision  has  been 
made  for  appropriate  utilization  of  ex- 
isting commimity  resources  needed  for 
an  adequate  program  of  prevention  and 
treatment  of  mental  health  problems  of 
the  aged.  No  grant  would  be  made  unless 
the  applicant  provided  satisfactory  as- 
surances that  the  facility  would  make 
available  a  full  range  of  treatment,  liai- 
son, and  follow-up  services  for  the  aged 
in  the  service  area  of  the  facility- who 
need  such  services,  and  would,  when  re- 
quested, provide  consultation  and  educa- 
tion for  personnel  of  other  community 
agencies  serving  the  aged  in  the  area. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  be  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  or  organlzaOons 
for ;  first,  developing  specitilized  training 
programs  or  materials  relating  to  the 
provision  of  services  for  the  mental 
health  of  the  aged,  or  developing  in- 
service  training  or  short-term  or  re- 
fresher courses;  second,  training  per- 
sonnel to  operate,  supervise,  and  admin- 
ister services;  and  third,  conducting  sur- 
veys and  field  trials  to  evaluate  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  programs  for  the  mental 
health  of  the  aged  within  the  United 
States  with  a  view  to  determining  ways 
and  means  of  improving,  extending,  and 
expanding  such  programs. 

The  bill  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  $5  million  for  fiscal  year  1973  for 
construction  and  $15  million  for  Initial 
grants  for  compensation  of  professional 
and  technical  persormel  and  for  training 
and  evaluation  grants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
mention  briefiy  H.R.  15657,  the  Compre- 
hensive Older  Americans  Services 
Amendments  of  1972.  This  bUl.  together 
with  H.R.  14424.  will  bring  to  many  older 
Americans  the  services  which  the  recent 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  point- 
ed out  were  so  badly  needed.  H.R.  15667. 
which  It  supported  and  which  passed  the 
House  on  Monday,  would  strengthen  and 
extend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 
In  addition  to  extending  the  present 
program,  this  legislation  upgrades  the 
status  of  the  Administration  on  Aging 
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^U^  the  Department  Of  Health  Edu^    SiS^t'S  SS^^C^ir^^e^aSS     J^UsZln^^^-^UonT^^^'^^ 

^j'^^.^X'^T^'-.i^'^^^  ?^.-l-^,--.^^^^^^    r^L^sSarrgn^tifr^^SeSi 

centers  with  special  staff  and  programs 
designed  to  deal  with  geriatric  problems. 
HJl.  14424  would  enact  this  recom- 
mendation into  law 


SSry  Coundl  «"  the  AjU^  P^Wd^  Sx^th~e"aged.  While  this  bUl  doee  not 

SJ  the  establishment  of  ^^ea  agenf^^  °^  ?o  i  far  as  my  bill.  H  Jl.  13370,  provld- 

„^;   authorizes   the   co^mict^onoi  g                    establishment  of  a  Cabinet 

"^^  '^"'^.i^^  su<i  TeS  as  S-  Department  of  Elder  Affairs,  the  prin- 

inu^t  programs  m  such  ^eas  as  nous_  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^ 

ing.  transportation    employm^t    con  ^          ^^  ^.^^  j^  the  House. 

tinuing  education  for  older  persons,  ana  pp^    ^^^  ^  served."  to  be  sure,  but 

nreretlrement  education 


tt  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman  I  urge  us 
to  respond  to  the  chaUenge  laid  down  by 
Se^elegates  to  the  White  Hoi^  Jon- 
erence  on  Aging  by  passing  H.R.  14424, 
S  as  the  House  passed  HJl.  15657  y^- 
t^y  The  provisions  of  these  two  bills 
will  be  of  major  assistance  in  bringing  a 
better  life  to  our  older  citizens. 

Mr  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
and  hope  that  this  bill,  H.R.  14424,  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Aging  will  be  given 
Xhe  overwhelming  endorsement  of  this 
House  this  afternoon. 

Obviously  this  measure  is  a  timely  and 
important  response  to  the  growmg 
awareness  of  the  distressing  problems 
daily  facing  our  elderiy  citizens. 

In  essence,  this  measure  would  estab- 
lish within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  a  National  Institute  of  Aging  to 
conduct  research  on  the  aging  process 
and  on  the  treatment,  cures,  and  preven- 
tion of  special  health  problems  affect- 
ing the  aged.  This  bill  would  also  expand 
the  Community  Health  Centers  Act  to 
authorize  grants  for  special  research 
projects  that  are  relevant  to  the  study 
and  treatment  of  the  mental  health  dif- 
ficulties of  our  older  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  number  of  older 
people  in  this  country  Is  growing  faster 
than  the  population  is  growing  as  a 
whole.  Authoritative  testimony  and  en- 
dence  demonstrates  that  the  major  prob- 
lem of  the  aged  is  the  maintenance  of 
functional  capabilities,  both  physical  and 
mental,  to  the  maximum  extent  so  as  to 
make  life  worth  living  for  as  long  as  is 
passible.  A  basic  function  of  the  new  In- 
stitute, created  by  this  bill,  will  be  to 
actively  expand  current  and  future  re- 
search leading  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  goal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  problems  and  the  needs  of  our 
constantly  Increasing  number  of  older 
citizens  have  been  too  much  and  too  long 
neglected  by  our  National  Government. 
This  bill  provides  us  all  with  an  op- 
portunity to  significantly  correct  that 
negligence  and  to  return,  to  those  who 
have  given  so  much  to  the  progress  of 
this  country,  a  real  measure  of  material 
help  and  moral  encouragement.  It  also 
provides  us  with  a  timely  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  that  we  are  as  concerned 
about  our  own  American  citizens  as  we 
are  about  the  people  of  other  countries 
all  over  the  world. 

In  summary.  I  believe  that  the  appro- 
priations involved  in  this  bill  are  prudent 
and  reasonable  and  the  objectives  are 
entirely  In  the  national  interest.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  bill  Is  resoundingly 
adopted. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HM.  14424,  which  would  e»- 
t^llsh  a  National  Institute  of  Aging  to 
serve  as  a  focal  point  for  the  activities  of 


equally  important  and  deserving  of  serv 
ice  are  those  at  the  other  end  of  the 
chronological  spectrum,  those  who  have 
faithfully  sen'ed  their  society  and  who 
are  now  our  senior  citizens.  Many  mem- 
bers of  our  older  population  are  slowly 
sinking  into  the  depths  and  despair  of 
poverty.  Seventy  percent  of  all  single 
women  and  32  percent  of  all  single  men 
over  the  age  of  65  have  incomes  of  less 
than  $2,670  per  year.  Eight  out  of  every 
ten  of  their  precious  dollars  is  allocated 
for  housing,   food,   transportation,  and 

Not  only  are  our  elderly  poor,  but  they 
also  live  daily  with  chronic  and  debili- 
tating illness.  More  than  three-quarters 
of  our  aged  suffer  from  at  least  one 
chronic  disease;  one-half  suffer  from 
two  or  more.  The  incidence  cf  illness  in- 
creases as  Income  decreases,  and  the  re- 
cent trend  of  "medical  starvation"  con- 
tinues to  take  Its  toll.  The  average  out- 
of-pocket  health  cost  for  the  elderiy  was 
$248  in  1969.  Costs  such  as  these  cannot 
be  borne  by  persons  living  In  abject  pov- 
erty. Medicare  does  not  provide  enough 
financial  relief  ta  pay  the  cost  of  th« 
medical  needs  of  the  elderly. 

In  New  York  City,  for  example,  almost 
all  persons  over  65  are  enrolled  in  one  or 
both  parts  of  medicare,  and  about  210,- 
000  are  covered  by  medicaid.  It  might 
seem  at  first  glance  that  older  people 
have  to  pay  ver;--  little  of  their  medical 
expenses,  but  this  is  just  not  so.  In  1969, 
with  medicare  in  full  force  and  effect, 
older  people  were  still  paying  an  average 
of  30  percent  of  their  medical  costs  out 
of  their  own  pockets.  Many  people  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  the  costs  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs,  eye  and  dental  examinations 
and  care,  or  even  the  $48  annual  pre- 
mium for  medicare. 

In  the  last  2  years,  medical  costs  have 
risen  10  percent,  hospital  charges  have 
increased  65  percent,  doctors'  fees  have 
risen  12  percent,  and  drugs  have  gone 
up  5  percent.  The  overall  increase  for 
medical  expenses  is  significantly  above 
what  it  was  in  1959. 

The  Institute  of  Aging  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  centralizing  in  one  location  all 
of  the  medical  issues  respecting  older 
Americans,  thus  enabling  us  to  see  the 
entire  picture  and  to  act  accordingly.  I 
urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R 
14424.  a  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Institute  of  Aging. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  principal  sponsor 
in  this  body  of  the  legislation  which 
called  for  the  1971  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging.  I  have  a  special  con- 
cern about  the  problems  of  older  Amer- 
icans. Thus,  I  am  very  happy  to  see  one 
of  the  recommendations  of  that  confer- 
ence being  debated  on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 


The  National  Institute  of  ChUd  Health 
and  Human  Development  was  established 
in  1962.  This  agency  covers  the  process  of 
development  of  the  young,  adult  and  the 
elderly.  Only  11  percent  of  their  budget 
Is  devoted  to  problems  of  the  aged.  The 
remainder  of  their  funds  is  used  for  child 
health  and  population  research.  I  think 
this  points  out  the  lack  of  attention 
which  has  been  paid  to  health  problems 
of  older  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  persons  over  65  are 
twice  as  likely  to  be  In  need  of  medical 
care,  and  when  they  are  hospitalized 
their  stay  is  apt  to  be  tvrice  as  long  as 
that  of  younger  persons  required  to  seek 
hospital  care. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  long  way  to 
go  to  save  present  health  problems  of 
older  Americans.  It  is  my  contention  that 
we  can  go  farther  than  this  and  that  we 
can  perform  miracles  if  only  we  under- 
stand a  little  better  the  problems  of  aging 
itself,  the  mysterious  process  by  which  a 
human  body  degenerates.  Scientists 
have  gone  far  toward  increasmg  the  life 
span  of  lower  animals.  It  is  not  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  the  whole  aging 
process  can  be  slowed  and  that  the 
human  species  may  enjoy  a  longer  and 
healthier  and  more  useful  life.  I  see 
this  bill  as  a  necessary  first  step  toward 
that  goal. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  all  Members  to 
join  with  me  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
IV  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  i42 
U.S.C.  ch.  6  A,  subch  III)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  tbereol  tbe  loUowing  new 
part: 

■Past  H — National  iNsniuit.  or  Aging 

"ESTABUSHMENT     OF     NATIONAI.     INSTl'I'UI*     OF 
AGING 

"Src.  461.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting 
and  supporting  1 1  *  research  on  the  aging 
process.  (2)  research  on  preventive  measures 
with  respect  to  the  special  health  problems 
and  requirements  of  the  aged,  and  (3)  re- 
search on  treatment  and  cures  for  the  other 
special  health  problems  and  requirements 
of  the  aged,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  in 
the  PubUc  Heallb  Service  an  Institute  to  be 
known   as   the   National   Institute   of   Aging 

hereinafter  in  this  part  referred  to  as  the 

Institute'  I . 

"NATIONAL     ADVXSOBY     COUNCIL     ON     AGING 

••Skc.  462.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Aging 
to  advise,  consult  with,  and  malte  recom- 
mendations to  him  on  programs  relating  to 
the  aged  which  are  administered  by  him  and 
on  those  mattars  which  relate  to  the  Insti- 
tute. The  Advisory  Council  shall  monitor 
such  programs  and  the  programs  conducted 
by  the  Institute  and  ahaU  submit  to  the 
President   annuaUy   tot   transmittal   vo   the 
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Congreaa  on  evaluation  of  the  efllc»cy  of 
such  programs  of  the  Institute  and  the  Sec- 
retary and  suggeetlona  and  recommenda- 
tlona  for  improvements. 

"(b)  The  provisions  relating  to  the  com- 
position, terms  of  office  of  members,  and  re- 
appointment of  members  of  advisory  coun- 
cils under  section  432(ai  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  Advisory  Council  established  under 
this  se<-'tlon,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
Include  on  such  Advisory  Council  such  ad- 
ditional ex  officio  members  as  he  deems 
necessary 

"(c)  Upon  appointment  of  such  Advisory 
Council,  It  shaU  asstune  all,  or  such  part  as 
the  Secretary  may  specify  of  the  duties, 
functions,  and  powers  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Health  Council  relating  to  programs 
for  the  aged  with  which  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil ectabltshed  under  this  part  Is  concerned 
and  such  portion  as  the  Secretary  may  spec- 
ify of  the  duties,  functions,  and  powers  of 
any  other  advisory  council  established  un- 
der this  Act  relating  to  programs  for  the 
aged. 

"rtrfjcnoNS 

■Sec  4fl3  The  Secretary  shall,  through  the 
Institute,  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
301  with  respect  to  research,  investigations, 
experiments,  demonstrations,  and  studies 
related  to  the  diseases  and  the  special  health 
problems  and  requirements  of  the  aged,  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
areas  in  which  and  the  extent  to  which  he 
will  carry  out  such  purposes  of  section  301 
through  the  Institute  or  another  Institute 
established  by  or  under  other  provisions  of 
this  Act.  or  both  of  them,  when  both  such 
institutes  have  functions  with  respect  to  the 
sams  subject  matter  The  Secretary  may  also 
provide  training  and  instruction  and  estab- 
lish trajneeshlps  and  fellowships.  In  the  In- 
stitute and  elsewhere.  In  matters  relating 
to  the  study  and  investigation  of  the  dis- 
eases and  the  special  health  problems  and 
requirements  of  the  aged.  The  Secretary 
may  provide  trainees  and  fellows  partici- 
pating in  such  training  and  instruction  or 
in  such  tralneeshlps  and  fellowships  with 
such  stipends  and  allowances  ( including 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses  and  de- 
fjendenry  allowances)  as  he  deems  necessary 
and.  !n  addition,  provide  for  such  training. 
Instruction,  tralneeshlps.  and  fellowships 
through  grants  to  public  or  other  nonprofit 
Institutions." 

Sec  2.  The  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  part: 

■Pabt  Q — Mkntal  Hcalth  of  th«  Agh) 

"GRANTS    rOR    rACILrnSB   AND   STAFTTNO 

"Sec.  281.  I  a)  Grants  may  be  made  to 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations 1 1  ,  to  assist  them  In  meeting  the 
costs  of  construction  of  facilities  to  provide 
mental  health  services  for  the  aged  within 
the  States,  and  (2)  to  assist  them  in  meet- 
ing a  portion  of  the  costs  (determined  pur- 
suant to  regulations  of  the  Secretary  i  of 
compensation  of  professional  and  technical 
personnel  for  the  operation  of  a  facility  for 
mental  health  of  the  aged  constructed  with 
a  grant  made  under  part  A  of  this  section 
or  for  the  operation  of  new  services  for  men- 
tal health  of  the  aged  in  an  existing  facility. 

■(bid)  Grants  may  be  made  under  this 
section  only  with  respect  to  (A)  facilities 
which  are  part  of  or  affiliated  with  a  com- 
munity mental  health  center  providing  at 
least  those  essential  services  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  (B)  where  there 
is  no  such  center  serving  the  community  In 
which  such  facilities  are  to  be  situated. 
facUKJes  with  respect  to  which  satisfactory 
provision  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
has  been  made  for  appropriate  utilization  of 
existing  community  resources  needed  for  an 
adequate  program  of  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  mental  health  problems  of  the 
aged. 


"'3)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  facility  unless  the 
applicant  for  such  grant  provides  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  such  fa- 
cility vi-iu  make  available  a  full  range  of 
treatment,  liaison,  and  foUowup  services  (as 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  for  the  aged  In 
the  service  area  of  such  facility  who  need 
such  services,  and  will,  when  so  requested, 
provide  consultation  and  education  for  per- 
sonnel of  other  community  agencies  serving 
the  aged  in  such  area 

"(3)  The  grant  program  for  construction 
of  facilities  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  carried  out  consistently  with  the 
gram  program  under  part  A,  except  that  the 
amount  of  any  such  grant  with  respect  to 
any  project  shall  be  such  percentage  of  the 
cost  thereof,  but  not  In  excess  of  66i:j  per 
centum  tor  90  per  centum  in  the  case  of  a 
facility  providing  services  In  an  area  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  as  an  urban  or  rural 
poverty  area),  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine. 

"(c)  Orants  made  under  this  section  for 
costs  of  compensation  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel  may  not  exceed  the  per- 
centages of  such  costs,  and  may  be  niade 
only  for  the  periods,  prescribed  for  grants  for 
such  costs  under  section  242. 

■(dill)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
,30.  1973.  (A)  »5.000,000  for  grants  under  this 
section  for  construction,  and  (B)  $15,000,000 
for  initial  grants  under  this  section  for  com- 
pensation of  professional  and  technical  per- 
sonnel and  for  training  and  evaluation 
grants  under  section  282. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  :he  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974, 
and  for  each  of  the  next  six  fiscal  years  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  continue  to 
make  grants  with  respect  to  any  project  un- 
der this  section  for  which  an  Initial  staffing 
grant  was  made  from  appropriations  under 
paragraph  (1)(B)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973. 

TRAINING     AND    EVALUATION 

"Sec.  282.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  July  1,  1972,  and 
ending  with  the  close  of  June  30.  1973,  to 
make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies  or  organizations  to  cover  part  or  all 
of  the  cost  of  1 1 )  developing  specialized 
tralnmg  programs  or  materials  relating  to 
the  provision  of  services  for  the  mental 
health  of  the  aged,  or  developing  inservice 
training  or  short-term  or  refresher  courses 
with  respect  to  the  provision  of  such  serv- 
ices; (2)  training  personnel  to  operate,  su- 
pervise, and  administer  such  services:  and 
(3)  conducting  surveys  and  field  trials  to 
evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the  programs  for 
the  mental  health  of  the  aged  within  the 
United  States  with  a  view  to  determining 
ways  and  means  of  improving,  extending, 
and  expanding  such  programs.  ' 

Mr  STAGGERS  '  during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  sust  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
amendments  to  be  proposed,  under  the 
rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaicer  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  UDALL.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  tha:  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  14424)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Institute  of  Aging, 
and    for    other    purposes,    pursuant   to 


House  Resolution  1012,  he  reported  ths 
bin  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  th« 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  380.  nays  10,  not  voting  42. 
as  follows: 


Abbitt 

.\bourezk 

.^bzug 

.\dams 

.^ddabbo 

.Alexander 

.\uderaon. 

Calif. 
-Anderson.  111. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
-■Vrends 
.\shley 
Aspin 
.Asplnall 
Badlllo 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
BevlU 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkiey 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Byron 
CabeU 
Caffery 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carlson 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
CTark 


(Roll  No.  268] 
YEAS— 380 

Clausen. 

DonH. 
ClawBon.  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins,  lU. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Oonover 
Conte 
Conyeri 
Corman 
Cotter 
Culver 
CuTlln 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels,  NJ. 
Oanlelson 
Davis.  3.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dow 
Drlnan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Calif. 
KUberg 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fascell 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Puqua 
Gallflanakls 
Garmatz 
Oaydos 
Gettys 
Glatmo 
Gibbous 


Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Orasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grlffln 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Haley 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrington 
Haraha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  w.  Vs. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
HeUtoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks.  Mass. 
Hicks.  Wash. 
Hlllls 
Hogan 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  N.O. 
Karth 

Kastenmeter 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kee 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

Kluczynakl 
Koch 

KuykendaU 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lent 

T.lnk 
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Lloyd 
X^oog,  Md. 

Lujan 

jtcClory 

jlcCloskey 

McComster 

MeCormack 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

UeiPaU 

McKevltt 

UcKlnney 

UcMlUan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mabon 
UaUllard 
Mallary 
M&nn 

Msthlas,  Calif. 
Msthls.  Oa. 
Matsunaga 
tteyne 
M&zzoll 
Meeds 
Mel  Cher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
MikTt 

Miller,  Ohio 
MUls,  Ark. 
Mills,  Md. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mitchell 
Mizell 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcber 
Nedzl 
Nelaen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
ONeill 
Pstman 
Patten 
PeUy 
Pepper 
Perkins 


Asbbrook 

camp 

Crane 

Findley 


PettU 
Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson.  NY. 

Rodtno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Rousb 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

NAYS— 10 

Gross  Martin 

Hall  Schmltz 

Landgrebe 
McKay 

NOT  VOTING — 42 


Snyder 

Springer 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
SuUlvan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Oa. 
Thompson,  N.J, 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tleman 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehunrt 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
wyatt 
Wydler 
wylle 
wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Abemethy 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Elan  ton 
Blatnlk 
Broomfield 
Coughlln 
Davis,  Oa, 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dwyer 
EdiQondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Flynt 


Pulton 
Gallagher 
Hagan 

Hansen,  Wash. 
H«bert 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
McClure 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
MlUer,  Calif. 
Molloban 
Mosher 
O'Konskl 


Passman 

Podell 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Rarlck 

Ryan 

Sar banes 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Spence 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stuckey 

WhaUey 

Wldnall 

Wright 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Cotighlln. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Oeorgla  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Molloh&n  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
MlUar  of  California. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Abemethy. 

Mr.  Seiberling  with  Mr  McDonald  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  PodcU  wltb  Ui.  Moslier. 


Mr.  Erloa  of  TennessM  with  Mr.  Rarlok. 
Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Ryan. 
Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  WhaUey. 
Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 
Mr.  Sarbanea  with  Mr.  Oalla^her. 
Mr.  Jones  c^  Alabama  with  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  CEonakl. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hagan. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  axmounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  mi  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  renmrks  on  the  three  bills 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  wsu  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday. 
July  17, 1  was  absent  from  the  House.  Had 
I  been  present  I  would  have  voted  "yea" 
on  H.R.  15635,  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act.  and  on  HJi.  15657.  Com- 
prehensive Older  American  Services 
Amendments  of  1972. 


AN    EXAMPLE    OF   HEAVY-HANDED- 
NESS  BY  CABINET  AGENCIES 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, i 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  several  months  I  have  on  several 
occasions  joined  with  the  officials  of  my 
hometown  of  McKinney,  Tex.,  in  nego- 
tiating with  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  concerning  a 
proposed  236  housing  project  schediiied 
to  be  built  in  McKiimey.  Unfortunately 
for  the  residents  of  McKinney.  the  nego- 
tiations have  been  fruitless  in  that  they 
have  provided  no  relief.  I  think  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  be  reminded  of  the  heavj' -handedness 
of  Cabinet  agencies  in  dealing  with  the 
various  local  governments  with  which 
they  come  in  contact. 

In  this  particular  instance,  HUD  has 
refused  to  revoke  Its  approved  of  a  236 
project  which  was  "sold"  to  the  planning 
and  zoning  commission  and  the  city 
council  of  McKinney  under  false  pre- 
tenses. As  the  city  manager  of  McKin- 
ney, Mr.  Lee  S.  Vlckers.  stated  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Manuel  Sanchez,  Area  Adminis- 
Vator,  HUD.  on  Januarj-  7,  1972: 

The  Developer  at  no  time  during  his  appli- 
cation Indicated  his  plan  to  build  federally 
subsidized  apartments  at  the  White  Avenue 
location.  If  so  Informed,  neither  the  Plan- 
nTng  and  Zoning  Commission  nor  the  City 
CouncU  would  have  approved  th«  preliminary 
site  plan  for  the  Willow  Creek  Apartments, 

In  an  area  where  home  values  range 
from  $20,000  to  $35,000,  this  is  completely 
understandable. 

When  the  city  council  of  McKinney 
approved  the  zoning  change  to  allow  for 
raultlfamily  dwellings,  they  understood 
that  this  project  waf  to  be  a  high-cost 


luxury -a{>artment  complex,  commensu- 
rate with  the  surrcnmding  area.  They 
were  deliberately  misled  by  the  develop- 
ers, out-of-state  people  who  liave  no  m- 
terest  in  the  city  of  McKinney  or  its 
residents. 

In  view  of  this  deception  and  the  lack 
of  demand  for  better  housing,  as  de- 
tailed by  the  city  of  McKinney  in  a 
catalog  of  vacancies  of  lower-income 
subsidized  housing.  I  .loined  with  the 
McKinney  city  officials  in  recMXunending 
that  approval  of  this  project  be  withheld. 
We  contacted  Mr.  Sanchez  in  Dallais  and 
his  superiors  In  Washington,  but  to  no 
avail. 

I,  personally,  find  no  justification  for 
this  refusal  to  put  an  end  to  this  absurd 
situation  before  construction  starts  and 
it  is  too  late.  The  people  of  McKinney  do 
not  want  and  do  not  need  it.  In  December 
of  last  year  the  McKinney  cltj'  officials 
made  a  study  of  the  three  federally  as- 
sisted housing  programs  In  the  city.  They 
found: 

First.  The  housing  authority  of  Mc- 
Kinney operating  under  the  low  rent 
housing  program  with  a  90  percent 
occupancy,  resulting  in  20  \'acant  apart- 
ments. 

Second.  McKlimey  East  Development, 
a  235  program  of  aproximately  100 
houses  of  which  34.  formerly  occupied, 
were  vacant. 

Third.  McKinney  East  Apartments,  a 
221  program  of  approximately  10  units, 
had,  as  of  the  filing  of  the  report,  six 
tenants  and  50  additional  applications. 
Assuming  all  50  applicants  were  ap- 
proved and  accepted,  44  vacancies  would 
still  exist. 

I  submit  that  these  figures  clearly 
illustrate  that  there  is  not  sufficient  de- 
mand for  low-cost  housing  in  McKlriney 
to  justify  the  existence  of  another  fed- 
erally subsidized — taxpayer  subsidized — 
housing  program.  The  response  that  the 
existing  programs  do  not  cover  all  as- 
pects of  low-cost  housing,  a  response  of- 
fered by  HUD  to  earlier  inquiries,  is  not 
responsive.  Arbitrary  distinctions  arc  not 
the  issue.  The  issue  is  whether  we  should 
use  Federal  tax  nioney  to  force  unwanted 
housing  on  any  community,  housing  for 
which  there  is  no  demand,  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  many  low-cost  units  are 
presently  available  and  unused. 

On  February  22.  1972,  Secretary 
Romney  testified  that  present  policies 
were  inadequate  and  that  the  Con?re.ss 
might  wish  to  join  with  HUD  In  a 
thorough  evaluation  of  the  present 
approaches. 

The  Senate,  on  March  2.  1972.  passed 
an  omnibus  bill  iS  3248)  which  under- 
took some  of  this  reevaluation,  Specifl- 
cally,  section  502  of  this  bill  is  d*»signed  to 
replace  236  housing.  Given  this  action 
by  the  Senate  and  the  extremely  dubious 
circumstances  surrounding  the  aonroval 
of  this  project,  reasonableness  demands 
that  HUD  withhold  action  on  this 
project  until  It  la  demonstrably  in  the 
Interest  of  the  city  of  McKinney  and  its 
residents. 

OIANT  AMONG  MEN 

(Mr.  Di  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was  elven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extoid  his  remarlcs 

and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
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Mr.  Di  LA  OARZA  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  well  and  wisely  said  that  "Among 
individuals  as  among  nations,  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others  Is  peace." 

The  words  were  used  by  Benito  Juarez, 
a  great  Mexican  patriot  and  statesman, 
to  express  the  essence  of  his  political 
thought  when,  under  his  leadership, 
peace  was  reestablished  in  Mexico  in 
1867  after  many  years  of  strife  and  civil 
war. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  Mexican 
States  has  proclaimed  1972  as  the  year 
of  Juarez.  One  hundred  years  ago  today, 
this  great  Mexican  patriot  died  after 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  his  country. 

As  a  Member  of  our  own  Congress 
from  a  district  that  has  a  common  border 
with  Mexico,  I  eun  proud  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  man  who  has  been  compared,  in  his 
love  of  his  country  and  of  freedom,  to 
our  own  immortal  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Benito  Juarez,  a  Zapotec  Indian  by 
birth,  rose  from  humble  beginnings  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
in  a  time  of  deep  internal  problems  and 
international  crisis.  His  struggle  against 
personal  adversity  was  matched  by  his 
struggle  to  liberate  Mexico  from  foreign 
Invasion. 

Selected  for  the  church  when  he  was 
a  youngster,  he  instead  studied  law  and 
became  deeply  involved  in  the  politics 
of  his  country.  Rising  to  the  position  of 
Justice  In  the  Comonfort  regime,  Juarez 
launched  the  measures  which  curbed 
the  privileges  of  the  clergy  and  the  mili- 
tary, in  those  days  the  two  most  power- 
ful Institutions  of  Mexico. 

These  measures  led  to  the  drafting  of 
the  Constitution  of  1857.  Its  liberal  and 
progressive  provisions  aroused  the  op- 
position of  the  Conservative  Ptirty  and 
precipitated  the  revolution  known  as  the 
War  of  Reform. 

Juarez  led  the  fight  against  the  re- 
bellion and  was  successful  in  reestabllsh- 
mg  the  legitimate  order.  In  1859  he 
was  elected  constitutional  President  of 
Mexico. 

A  few  years  later  his  conservative  op- 
ponents sought  the  help  of  Napoleon  ni, 
who  established  a  monarchy  in  Mexico 
under  the  rule  of  Maximilian  of  Austria. 
Juarez  again  leaped  to  the  defense  of  the 
Republic  and  its  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  again  he  triumphed  when  the 
last  foreign  soldier  was  driven  from 
Mexican  territory  in  1867. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Benito  Juarez,  with  his 
sense  of  justice  and  profound  respect 
for  the  rights  of  other  people,  brought  a 
new  way  of  life  to  his  countr>'.  His  mem- 
ory is  de.'serving  of  honor  and  respect 
by  all  freedom-loving  people  everj'where 
in  the  world.  He  stands  as  one  of  the 
towering  figures  m  the  histon-'  of  the 
Americas. 

Truly,  if  nations,  as  well  as  individuals 
today  were  to  follow  the  wisdom  of  his 
words,  "Entre  los  hombres,  como  entre 
las  naciones.  el  respeto  al  derecho  ajeno 
es  la  pas,"  this  indeed  would  be  a  better 
world  and  all  of  us  would  be  better  as 
individuals.  We  respectfully  Join  our  sis- 
ter republic  of  Mexico  and  its  people  in 
solemn  commemoration  of  this  date. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP  1972 

<Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD  asked  and 
was    given    permission   to   address    the 


House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr  WILLIAM  D  FORD,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  has  arisen  over 
the  amendment  which  I  cosponsored  to 
stay  all  court-ordered  cross-district  bus- 
ing until  all  appeals  have  been  exhausted 
or  until  the  time  for  such  appeals  has  ex- 
pired. This  amendment,  which  became 
law  on  June  23.  is  now  section  803  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972. 

This  law,  which  Is  the  first  and  only 
provision  passed  by  Congress  to  stop 
forced  cross-district  busing,  was  at  first 
strongly  criticized  by  President  Nixon. 
Perhaps  he  h&6  personal  political  reasons 
for  doing  so.  However,  he  has  since  evl- 
dentlv  changed  his  way  of  thinking  and 
has  now  ordered  the  Justice  Department 
to  make  full  use  of  it. 

Only  v-esterday,  in  a  brief  submitted  by 
the  Justice  Department  to  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  stated  that  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  law  will  require  a 
stay  once  Judge  Roth  orders  a  specific  de- 
segregation plan  in  the  suit  now  pending 
before  the  U.S.  district  court  in  Detroit 
which  involves  over  50  suburban  school 
districts. 

In  a  memorandum  in  support  of  their 
emergency  motion  to  stay  Judge  Roth's 
original  order  for  the  development  of  a 
plan  of  desegregation,  the  attorneys  for 
the  suburban  school  districts  have  set 
forth  an  excellent  review  of  the  back- 
grovmd  of  section  803,  along  with  soimd 
and  logical  arguments  for  upholding  its 
constitutional  validity  and  a  comprehen- 
sive summar\'  of  Its  legislative  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  confusion 
which  has  existed  with  respect  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  law,  and  because  of  the 
widespread  interest  in  the  current  con- 
troversy at  this  point  I  am  inserting  into 
the  Record  that  portion  of  the  memo- 
randum brief  submitted  by  the  attorneys 
for  the  Michigan  suburban  school  dis- 
tricts which  deals  with  section  803 : 
A  Stay  of  Prcxteedincs  SHOtJUj  Be  Oboesed 

ON  THE  Basis  of  Section  803  of  the  "Edu- 
cation Amendments  or  1972" 

I.    INTSODUCTION 

On  June  23.  1972,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  signed  Into  la-w  the  "Educa- 
tion .Amendments  of  1972".  This  comprehen- 
sive legislation  became  effective  on  July  1. 
1972.  One  provision.  Section  803.  was  added 
during  debates  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  a  non-germane  Amendment,  and  re- 
lates to  the  question  of  a  stay  or  suspension 
of  proceedings  by  this  Court  at  this  time. 
Section  803  provides  as  follows: 

•Sec.  803.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law 
or  provision  of  law.  In  the  ease  of  any  order 
on  the  part  of  any  United  Stales  district 
court  which  requires  the  transfer  or  trans- 
portation of  any  student  or  students  fron^ 
any  school  attendance  area  prescribed  by 
competent  State  or  local  authority  for  the 
purposes  of  achieving  a  balance  among  stu- 
dents with  re8p)ect  to  race,  sex,  religion,  or 
socioeconomic  status,  the  effectiveness  of 
such  order  shall  be  postponed  until  all  ap- 
peals !n  connection  with  such  order  have 
been  exhausted  or.  In  the  event  no  appeals 
are  taken,  until  the  time  for  such  appeals 
has  expired.  This  section  shall  expire  at  nUd- 
nlght  on  January  1.  1974." 

As  a  result  of  this  legislation.  It  Is  sub- 
mitted that  the  Ruling  on  Deaegregatlon 
Area  and  Order  for  Development  of  Plan 
of  E>««egregatlon,  entered  by  thU  Court  on 
June  14,  1972,  and  particularly  thoa«  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  transfer  and  trans- 


portation of  students  within  the  desAgngn. 
tlon  area.  Is  ineffective  until  all  appeals  tioa 
that  ruling  have  been  exhausted. 

Section  I  B,  of  the  Court's  Order  of  June  14 
1972  provides.  In  part,  as  follows: 

".  .  the  panel  Is  to  develop  a  plan  for 
the  assignment  of  pupils  .  .  .  and  ahm 
develop  as  well  a  plan  for  the  transporutlon 
of  pupils,  for  implementation  for  all  grades 
schools  and  clusters  in  the  desegregation 
area  .   The   panel    may   recommend  im- 

mediate  Implementation  of  an  Interim  de- 
segregation plan  for  grades  K-e,  K-8.  or  K-9 
In  al!  or  in  as  many  clusters  as  practicable, 
with  complete  and  final  desegregation  to 
proceed  no  later  than  the  fall  1973  term." 

Section  II  A.  of  the  Court's  Order  of  June 
14.  1972,  in  part,  provides: 

•TupU  reassignment  to  accomplish  desegre- 
gation of  the  Detroit  public  schools  is  re- 
quired within  the  geographical  area  .  .  .  rs- 
ferred  to  as  the   desegregation  area'." 

Section  II  B.  of  the  Court's  Order  of  June 
14,  1972,  in  part,  provides: 

".  .  .  pupil  reasslgnments  shall  be  effected 
within  the  clusters  described  in  Exhibit 
P.M.  12  so  as  to  achieve  the  greatest  degree  of 
actual  desegregation  to  the  end  that,  upwn 
Implementation,  no  school  grade  or  clas- 
room  be  substantially  disproportionate  to  the 
overall  pupU  racial  composition." 

Section  n  E.  of  said  Order  provides,  in  part, 
as  follows: 

"Transportation  and  pupil  assignment 
shall  ...  be  a  two-way  process  with  both 
black  and  white  pupils  sharing  the  respon- 
sibility for  transportation  requirements  at 
all  grade  levels." 

Finally,  Section  II  I.  of  the  Court's  Order 
provides.  In  part: 

"The  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Education  shall  with 
respect  to  all  school  construction  and  ex- 
pansion, 'consider  the  factor  of  racial  bal- 
ance along  with  other  educational  consider- 
ations In  making  decision  about  new  school 
sites,  expansion  of  present  facilities  •  •  •■." 

The  particular  students  to  be  transferred 
and  transported  from  one  attendance  ares, 
prescribed  by  their  local  school  district,  to 
another  attendance  area,  prescribed  by  this 
Court,  have  not  been  identified  and  the  exact 
date  when  such  transfer  and  transportation 
shall  occur  has  likewise  not  been  determined 
by  the  June  14  Order  of  this  Court.  It  la 
perfectly  clear,  however,  as  indicated  by  the 
above  referred  to  provisions  of  said  Order, 
that: 

1.  Transfer  of  students  has  bfeen  ordered 
(Section  I  B..  II  A.  and  II  E.) . 

2.  The  transfers  have  been  ordered  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  a  balance  with  respect 
to  race.  iSectlon  II  B.  and  II  I.). 

That  the  Order  of  the  Court  dated  June  14, 
1972  constitutes  an  order  "which  require  [s] 
the  transfer  or  transportation"  of  students 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  803  Is  un- 
questionable In  view  of  the  above  quoted 
provisions  and  the  clear  language  and  legis- 
lative history  of  Section  803.  The  Order  of  this 
Court  from  the  bench  on  July  10.  1972.  di- 
recting the  purchase  of  295  buses,  makes  this 
all  the  more  clear.  Congress  has  mandated 
postponement  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  type 
of  order  during  the  pendency  of  app>eal3  and 
It  Is  submitted  that  this  Court  should  there- 
fore suspend  the  effectiveness  of  Its  Order 
until  appeals  are  resolved  in  this  cause. 

In  the  event  It  should  be  determined  that 
the  Order  of  June  14,  1972  does  not,  by  Its 
otcn  terms,  actually  require  the  transfer  or 
transportation  of  students  and  is  therefore 
not  at  this  moment  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  Section  803  declaring  such  an  Order  to  be 
ineffective,  it  is  submitted  that  the  practical 
effect  of  Section  803  Is  to  make  It  incumbent 
upon  this  Court  to  grant  an  equitable  stay 
of  proceedings  at  this  time.  If  it  is  ruled  that 
as  a  prerequisite  to  the  application  of  Sec- 
tion 803,  the  Court  enter  a  further  Order  la 
pursuance  of  the  Desegregation  Panel's  rec- 
ommendations particularising  the  students 
and   schools   involved   in    the   pupil   assign- 
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maou  and  pupil  transportation,  they  wlU 
^laaiaelves  be  ineffective  thus  rendering,  for 
M  intents  and  purposes,  the  Orders  of  June 
14  and  July  10  ineffective.  Acoordingly,  thU 
Court  should  enter  an  Order  staying  pro- 
oaedmgs  now,  at  leas*  Insofar  as  the  Court's 
nrior  Orders  may  contemplate  the  entry  of 
further  Orders  assigning  and  transporting 
students  prior  to  the  exhaustion  of  appeals 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  manifest  intent  of 
(jjmgreM  that  massive  expenae  and  hardship 
not  occur  until  the  legal  rights  of  the  parties 
have  been  finally  determined. 

Both  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  signing 
of  the  "Education  Amendments  of  1973"  by 
ttie  President  of  the  United  States,  there 
w  and  continues  to  be  considerable  spec- 
ulauon  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  Section  803 
and  the  applicability  thereof  to  the  instant 
case.  Such  speculation,  often  politically  moti- 
vated, should  have  no  effect  on  the  construc- 
tion to  be  afforded  Section  803;  such  question 
being  subject  only  to  Judicial  determination. 
Accordingly,  the  foUowlng  is  a  discussion 
of  several  of  the  principal  Issues  which 
might  be  raised  with  respect  to  this  unique 
action  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Intervening  School  IMstrlcts  contend  that  the 
significant  pre-enactment  material,  and 
cases,  discussed  below,  compel  the  conclu- 
sion that  Section  803  must  ultimately  sus- 
p«id  the  effectiveness  of  any  order  trans- 
fMTlng  students  issued  by  this  Court,  and 
therefore  dictates  that  a  Stay  of  Proceed- 
ings be  instituted  now.  so  that  all  appeals 
may  be  exhausted  before  the  implementation 
of  relief  in  this  cause  is  further  continued. 


n.  coNSTTTTrnoNAL  validitt  of  section  803 
The  Intervening  School  Districts  anticipate 
that  argument  will  be  made  that  Section  803 
is  an  unconstitutional  attempt  by  the  United 
States  Congress  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  district  courts  to  Imple- 
ment their  orders  while  appellate  procedures 
are  being  exhausted.  The  simple  answer  to 
this  anticipated  argument  is  found  in  Sec- 
tion 1  of  Article  III  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  which  sets  forth  the  power  of 
Congress  to  govern  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
lower  federal  courts.  This  Section  provides 
as  follows : 

"Sec.  1.  The  Judicial  Power  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  Court, 
and  in  such  Inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  estab- 
lish." 

The  breadth  of  authority  of  Congress  over 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  of  the 
United  States  was  dramaticaUy  Illustrated 
in  the  1868  case  of  Ex  parte  McCardle,  7 
WaU.  506,  19  L  Ed  264  (1868) .  There,  a  clvU- 
ian  held  for  trial  by  a  military  commission 
was  denied  a  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  by  the 
circuit  court  While  an  appeal  from  this  de- 
nial was  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Congress  passed  a  stat- 
ute taking  away  the  appellate  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  habeas  corpus  cases. 
The  Supreme  Court  held  that  this  was  a  le- 
gitimate exercise  of  congressional  power  ard 
that  the  legislation  c'.eprlved  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  of  Jurisdiction  even 
though  the  Act  was  passed  after  the  Supreme 
Court  had  already  taken  Jurisdiction  of  the 
case.  This  was  so  even  though  the  cause  be- 
fore the  Court  Involved  an  alleged  violation 
of  the  plaintiff's  constitutional  rtghts. 

Although  the  Invoking  of  the  appellate 
procedures  from  the  decision  of  a  lower  fed- 
eral court  does  not.  as  a  general  rule,  operate 
to  elTect  an  automatic  stay  of  proceedings 
this  has  not  always  been  the  case.  As  dis- 
cussed In  the  case  of  Brockett  v  Broekett,  2 
How  238.  11  L  Ed  251  (1844)  and  the  Slaugh- 
terhouse cases.  10  Wall  273.  19  L  Ed  915 
(18«9),  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  provided 
that  the  filing  of  a  Writ  of  Error  within  ten 
days  from  the  date  of  entry  of  the  order  of 
the  court  below  operated  as  an  automatic 
supersedeas  and  stay  of  execution  under  Sec- 
tion 33  of  the  Judiciary  Act.  No  caee  could  be 
found  chaUenglng  the  validity  of  this  auto- 


m»ttc  stay  provision  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789. 

In  more  recent  times,  the  queatloD  of  oou- 
gresslonally  imposed  limitations  on  the  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  lower  federal  courts  has  been 
discussed  in  a  number  of  cases  arising  In  sev- 
eral different  contexts: 

A.  Labor 

Although  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  may  not  ctrcumscrtbe  the  original  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  may  limit 
or  even  remove  the  general  Jurisdiction  of 
the  lower  federal  courts.  This  power  is  illu- 
strated in  the  case  of  Lauf  v  E.O.  SMnner  & 
Co.,  308  US  823,  82  L  Ed  872  ( 1938) ,  involving 
the  construction  of  certain  provisions  of  the 
Norris-La  Ouardla  Act.  That  Act  provided 
that  "no  court  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  issue  a  temporary  or  perma- 
nent Injunction  In  any  case  involving  or 
growing  out  of  a  .abor  dispute"  unless  cer- 
tain very  specific  findings  were  made  by  the 
court,  involving  substantial  and  Irreparable 
Injury  In  balancing  the  Interests  of  the  par- 
ties. In  the  Lauf  case,  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  upholding  this  provision, 
stated  simply  at  page  330, 

"There  can  be  no  question  of  the  p>ower  of 
Congress  thus  to  define  and  limit  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  inferior  courts  of  the  United 
States." 

B.  Voting  rights 

The  question  of  Congress'  power  over  the 
lower  federal  courts  arose  in  another  con- 
text, involving  the  elimination  of  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  district  court  to  entertain 
certain  matters  arising  under  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  In  referring  to  that  pro- 
vision of  the  Act  which  requires  states  to 
seek  certain  relief  only  in  one  district  court 
in  the  United  States,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  South  Carolina  v 
Katzenbach,  383  US  301,  15  L  Ed  2d  769 
il966)  stated,  at  page  331: 

"Despite  South  Carolina's  argument  to  the 
contrary,  Congress  might  appropriately  llmiv 
litigation  under  this  provision  to  a  single 
court  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  pursuant 
to  its  constitutional  power  under  Art.  Ill,  i  1. 
to  'ordain  and  establish'  Inferior  federal 
tribunals." 

C.  Selective  service 

The  limited  nature  of  the  Jurisdiction  of 

the  Inferior  federal  courts,  as  determined  by 

the   Congress,   is   further   Illustrated    In   the 

selective   service    cases.    In    Falbo    v    Untied 

States.  320  US  549,  88  L  Ed  305   il944).  the 

Supreme  Court  held  that  a  selective  service 

registrant  could  not  defend  a  prosecution  on 

the  ground  that  he  was  wrongfully  classllied, 

•Ahere  the  offense  wais  a  failure  to  report  for 

Induction.    The    court    held    that    untU    the 

registrant  had  exhausted  all  admini-strative 

appeals,  the  courts  of  the  United  States  had 

110  jurisdiction   to  entertain  his  claim  that 

l^.e  had  been  improperly  Inducted.  FcUo'Aing 

the  Falbo  case,  the  United  States  Supreme 

Court  ruled  in  Estep  v  United  States.  327  US 

114,  90  L  Ed  567  ( 1946) ,  that  in  a  case  ,vhere 

!he   resls'.rant   had   exhausted   all    admlnia- 

'raii\'e  aop'sa'.s  before  refusing  to  submit  to 

induction.  Congress  had  propertly  limited  the 

scane   of   ty.e  courts  review  to  deternrUning 

vne.her  or   not   the   local   draft    boara   had 

ns'.ed  beyond  its  Jurisdiction.  In  speaking  for 

•three  of  the  justices.  Justice  Douglas  stated 

;\t  pages  122  and   123: 

"'rhe  :)rov;slou  inaklrp  the  decisions  of  the 
local  boards  'ftnal'  means  to  us  that  Congress 
'hose  not  to  give  administrative  action  under 
ihis  Act  the  customary  scope  of  judicial  re- 
view which  obtains  under  other  statutes  It 
means  that  the  courts  are  not  to  weigh  the 
evidence  to  determine  whether  the  classifica- 
tion made  by  the  local  boards  was  justified. 
The  decisions  of  the  local  boards  made  in 
conformity  with  the  regulations  are  final 
even  though  they  may  be  erroneous.  The 
question  of  Jurisdiction  of  the  local  board  Is 
reached  only  If  there  la  no  basis  In  fact  for 
the  classification  which  It  gave  the  regis- 
trant." 


In  a  concurring  opinion,  Mr.  Justice  Rut- 
ledge  stated  at  page  133: 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  Congress  could  make 
administrative  or  executive  actions  final  in 
such  matters  as  these  in  the  sense  of  ex- 
cluding all  Judicial  review,  exoeptmg  only 
what  may  be  required  by  the  Constitution 
in  the  absence  of  suspension  of  the  «^Tlt  of 
habeas  corpus." 

In  the  case  of  Edwards  v  Seiecftue  Service 
r,octtl  Boord,  lU.  433  K  3d  387  (8th  Clr.  1970) , 
the  subject  of  Judicial  review  of  local  draft 
board  classifications  again  came  up  for  re- 
view. In  that  case.  Involving  a  registrant  who 
sought  to  enjoin  bis  Induction  Into  the  armed 
forces,  the  court  held  that  Judicial  review  of 
reglsU'ant'B  classification  was  barred  by  Con- 
gressional mandate.  In  its  opinion,  the  5tb 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  stated  at  page  390; 
"This  Court  and  the  court  whoee  order  we 
review  are  each  and  both  inferior  courts  of 
limited  Jurisdiction.  The  route  of  our  reason- 
ing properly  starts  with  the  presumption 
that  we  lack  subject  matter  Jurisdiction  un- 
til It  has  been  demonstrated  to  exist.  Thl» 
has  long  been  the  basic  tenet  of  federal 
jurlsprudei  ce  1  citations  omitted).  The  pow- 
er to  ordain  and  establish  these  courts  is 
vested  In  the  Congress;  and.  with  exceptions 
not  pertinent  here.  Congress  fias  tiie  power 
to  give,  withhold  and  restrict  our  jurisdic- 
tion" ( emphasis  added ) . 

>ee  also  Carlson  v.  United  States,  364  P  2d 
914  (10th  Clr  1966). 

D.  Price  control 
The  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1943 
gave  rise  to  severaJ  cases  discussing  the  pow- 
er of  the  Congress  to  limit  judicial   review 
In  the  area  of  wartime  price  controls.  The 
Emergency   Price    Control    Act   of    1942   pro- 
vide that   a   person   subject   to   an   order   or 
regulation   of  the   Administrator   under   the 
Act  could  first  file  a  protest  of  the  Adminis- 
trator's  action  and   could   thereafter  appeal 
such  action  only  to  the  Emergency  Court  of 
Appeals   created    under   the   Act   and   there- 
after to   the  United  States   Supreme  Court 
The  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  also  pro- 
\ided  that  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals 
and  the  Supreme  C^urt  had  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  the  subject  matter  involved  and 
no  other  court,   federal,  state  or  territorial, 
could  have  Jurisdiction  or  power  to  consider 
the   validity   of   any    regulation   or   order   of 
the   Administrator.    Finally,    the   Emergency 
Prtoe  C-ontrol  Act   provided  that   the  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals  and  the  United  States 
Supreme    Court    were    denied    the    jurisdic- 
tion  to   issue   a   temporary   stay   or   injunc- 
tion to  prohibit  the  enforcement  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator's   regulations    or    orders    during 
the  p>endency  of  an  appeal  from  the  denial 
of  a  protest,  taken  to  the  Emergency  Court 
of    Appeals    or    the    United    States   Supreme 
Court  " 

In   Lockerty   v    Phillips.   319   U.S.    182.   87 
L.   Ed.    1339    (1943).   the  United   States  Su- 


»  Of  Interest  also  Is  the  Economic  Stab'"za- 
tlon  Act  of  1970.  as  amended  Dec.  22.  1971, 
which  provides  in  Sec.  211.  as  follows: 

"ie)il)  .  .  -  fNJo  interlocutory  or  vjct- 
manent  injunction  restraining  the  enforce- 
ment, operation,  or  execution  of  this  title, 
or  any  regulation  cr  order  issued  thereunder, 
shall  be  Granted  by  anv  district  court  cf  the 
United  States  or  judge  thereof. 

"(f)  The  effectiveness  of  a  final  Judgment 
of  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Ap- 
peals enjoining  or  setting  aside  In  whole  or 
In  part  any  provision  of  this  title,  or  any 
regulation  or  order  issued  thereunder,  shall 
be  postponed  untU  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  from  the  entry  thereof,  except  that  if 
a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  .-  filed  with 
the  Supreme  Court  under  subsection  (gi 
within  such  thirty  days  the  effectiveness  of 
such  Judgment  shall  be  postponed  until  an 
order  of  the  Supreme  Court  denying  such 
petition  becomes  final,  or  until  other  final 
disposition  of  the  action  by  the  Supreme 
Court." 
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pr«tne  Court  upb«lcl  the  validity  of  that 
portion  of  the  statute  removing  Jurisdiction 
of  the  subject  matter  from  all  other  courts. 
In  Its  opinion,  the  court  stated  a.t  page  187: 
•There  la  nothing  In  the  Constitution 
which  requires  Congress  to  confer  equity 
Jurisdiction  on  any  particular  inferior  fed- 
eral court  .Ml  federal  courts,  other  than  the 
Supreme  Court,  derive  their  Jurisdiction 
wholly  from  the  exercise  of  the  atithorlty  to 
■ordain  and  establish"  inferior  courts,  oot\- 
ferred  on  Congress  by  Article  3,  {1,  of  the 
Constitution.  The    congressional    power 

to  ordain  and  establish  Inferior  courts  in- 
cludes the  power  "of  investing  them  with 
Jurisdiction  either  limited,  concurrent,  or 
exclusive,  and  of  witfiholding  )-un.tdiction 
from  tht^m  \n  the  eiact  degrees  and  char- 
acter which  to  Congress  may  seem  proper  for 
the  pubHe  good"  (emphasis  %dded) 
And  at  page  188.  the  Court  stated: 
"In  light  of  the  explicit  language  of  the 
Constitution  and  our  decisions.  It  Is  plain 
that  Congress  has  the  power  to  provide  that 
the  equity  Jurisdiction  to  restrain  enforce- 
ment of  the  Act.  or  of  regulations  promul- 
gated under  it.  he  restricted  to  the  Emer- 
gency Court  and.  upon  review  of  its  deci- 
sions, to  this  Court  " 

In  a  subsequent  opinion,  Yakus  v.  United 
States.  321  US  414.  88  L  Ed  834  il944)  the 
Court  considered  the  question  not  raised  in 
Lockerty,  as  to  whether  Congress  could  with- 
hold from  the  courts  actually  vested  with 
subject  matter  Jurisdiction  of  price  control 
appeals,  the  Emergency  Court  of  Apeals 
and  Che  United  States  Supreme  Court)  the 
power  to  stay  aji  order  or  regulation  of  the 
Price  Control  Administrator  ur  the  power  to 
issue  an  injunction  prohibiting  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  order  or  regulation.  In  uphold- 
ing this  provision  of  the  Emergency  I^rlce 
Control  Act,  the  Supreme  Court  stated,  at 
page  437: 

"In  the  circumstances  of  this  case  we  And 
no  denial  of  due  process  in  the  statutory 
prohibition  of  a  temporary  stay  or  injunc- 
tion." 

And  at  page  441 : 

"Here,  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  pro- 
tect the  national  economy  from  the  disrup- 
tive Influences  of  inflation  In  time  of  war 
Congress  has  seen  fit  to  postpone  injunctions 
restraining  the  operations  of  price  regula- 
tions until  their  lawfulness  could  be  ascer- 
tained by  an  appropriate  and  expeditious 
procediue.  In  so  doing  it  has  done  only  what 
a  court  of  eqiAty  could  have  done,  in  the 
fsercise  of  its  discretion  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest  What  the  courts  could  do  Con- 
gress can  do  as  in  the  guardian  of  the  public 
interest  What  the  courts  could  do  Congress 
cAii  do  n&  the  Kiiardlan  of  the  public  interest 
of  the  nation  In  time  of  war."  (emphasis 
added) 
Finally,  at  page  444.  the  court  stated: 
"There  Is  no  constitutional  requirement 
that  test  be  made  In  one  tribunal  rather  than 
In  another,  as  long  as  there  Is  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  and  for  Judicial  review  which 
satisfies  the  demands  of  due  process,  as  is 
the  oase  here  " 

E.  Due  process  and  general  application 
1.  Section  803   meets  all  requirements  of 
one  process 

The  applicability  of  the  above  precedents, 
and  particularly  the  Yakus  line  of  reasoning, 
to  Section  303  Is  clear.  In  the  exercise  of  Its 
constitutional  strant  of  power  and  control 
over  the  federal  Judiciary,  Congress  has  seen 
fit  to  speak  to  the  procedures  by  which  the 
courts,  at  all  levels,  shall  determine  the  ulfi- 
mate  substantive  rights  and  remedies  of  all 
the  parties  In  a  particular  category  of  litiga- 
tion 

The  Yaktis  case  Is  especially  relevant  be- 
cause It  dealt  with  a  congressional  mandate 
of  a  stay  of  proceedings.  The  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  provisions  skUowed  the  Price 
Control  Administrator  to  impooe  substantial 
controls  over  Individuals  and  then  required 


that  such  controls,  which  were  administra- 
tively ordered  changes  from  the  status  quo. 
be  maintained  during  the  process  of  appeals. 
So  iMig  as  adequate  appellate  procedures 
were  available,  there  was  no  denial  of  due 
process  by  limiting  the  Interlocutory  Juris- 
diction of  the  courts  during  the  pendency 
of  such  appeals  even  though,  as  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  court  In  dtecuaslng  the  Lock- 
erty and  Yakus  cases.  Irreparable  harm  could 
occur  In  the  Instant  case,  a  similar  restric- 
tion on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  during 
the  pendency  of  appeals  has  been  Imposed 
by  the  Congress  with  one  slgnlflcant  differ- 
ence: The  stay  mandated  by  Section  803 
maintains  the  status  quo.  while  the  Emer- 
gency Price  Control  Act  mandates  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  questionable  order  or  regula- 
tlon. 

As  stated  In   Yakus,  page  444.  supra,  the 
demands  of  due  process  must  be  met  In  cases 
where   congressional   restraints  on   the  gen- 
eral Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  are  Im- 
posed,   once    such    general    Jurisdiction    is 
i^ranted.    This   was  discussed   In   the  case   of 
Battaglia  v    General  Motors  Corp.,  169  P.  2d 
264  (2d  Clr  1948) .  a  case  Involving  the  Portal- 
to-Portal   Act.   The    United   States   Supreme 
Court.  In  several  cases  preceding  the  Portal- 
to-Portal  Act.  had  Interpreted  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards   Act   of   1938   as  granting   certain 
claims   for  time  spent   by  employees   before 
and  after  the  performance  of  their  main  ac- 
tivities. Congress  responded  by  enacting  the 
Portal-to-Portal    Act,    which    deprived    both 
state  and  federal  courts  of  Jurisdiction  to  en- 
tertain   the    claims    under    the    Fair    Labor 
Standards  Act  and  outlawed  the  substantive 
liability  for  the  claims  themselves.  The  Sec- 
ond Circuit  held  that  while  Congress  might 
not   have   the   power  to  simply  remove   the 
Jurisdiction  of  all  courts  to  entertain  actions 
to  enforce  such  claims,  the  denial  of  Jtirlsdlc- 
tlon  was  proper  where  the  effect  of  the  with- 
holding   of    jurisdiction    itself   was   not   the 
cause  of  extinguishing  the  substantive  liabil- 
ities Involved.  At  page  257,  the  Court  stated: 
"We  think,  however,  that  the  exercise  by 
Congress  al  Its  control  over  Jurtsdlctlon  Is 
subject  to  compliance  with  at  least  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  That  Is 
to   say,   while   Congress   has   the   undoubted 
power  to  give,  withhold,  and  restrict  the  Jur- 
isdiction of  courts  other  than  the  Supreme 
Court,  It  must  not  so  exercise  that  power  as 
to  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law  or  to  take 
private  property  without  Jtost  compensation." 
In  the  Instant  cause  It  is  clear  that  Sec- 
tion 803  does  not  deny  due  process  since  It 
simply    requires    the    maintenance    of    the 
status  quo  during  the  pendency  of  appeals. 
The   Issue   Is  resolved   by  the  language   and 
holdings  of  YakiLS,  at  page  442,  supra: 

"  .  .  legislative  formulation  of  what  would 
>therwlse  be  a  rule  of  Judicial  discretion  is 
not  a  denial  of  due  process  or  a  usurpation  of 
judicial  functions". 

The  case  at  bar  indeed  Involves  allega- 
tions and  findings  regarding  substantive  con- 
stitutional rights  under  the  14th  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  these  rights  may  not  be  extinguished  by 
action  of  Congress.  The  manner  in  which 
these  substantive  constitutional  rights  are  to 
i3e  safeguarded  and  the  establishment  of  pro- 
cedures to  remedy  denials  of  these  rights  by 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  Is  reserved, 
however,  by  Article  in.  Section  1  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  to  the  Congress. 
Within  the  teachings  of  Yakus  and  Battaglia, 
so  long  as  minimum  due  proceee  require- 
ments of  the  Fifth  Amendment  are  met.  Con- 
gress may  exercise  its  wide  discretion  in  man- 
dating the  procedural  Jurisdiction  of  the 
lower  federal  courts  in  this  area  which  Is  of 
such  national  concern  today. 

2.  Section  803  does  not  violate  any  consti- 
tutional requirement  of  immediate  relief. 

Intervening  School  Districts  are  aware  that 
the  argument  has  been  made  that  Section 
803  Is  unconstitutional  for  the  reason  that  it 
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abrogates  a  oonrtltutlonal  interest  in  im- 
mediate  relief.  This  argument  has  been  based 
upon  the  teachings  of  the  United  SUtes 
Supreme  Court  in  Alexander  v  Holmes  County 
Board  of  Education.  3»fl  US  19,  24  L  Ed  19 
11969)  and  Carter  v  West  Feliciana  Parish 
School  Board,  396  US  290,  24  L  Ed  2d  477 
il970).  These  cases  are  further  ampliflea- 
tiona  of  the  principle  stated  in  Green  v 
County  School  Board  of  Neto  Kent  Countv 
391  US  430,  20  L  Ed  2d  718  ( 1968).  In  that 
case  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  re- 
iterated that  the  "deliberate  speed"  standard 
established  in  the  second  Brown  decision  in 
1953.  349  US  294,  was  no  longer  applicable 
c.f.  Griffin  v  County  School  Board  377  m 
218.  12  L  Ed  2d  256  (1964),  and  that  the 
burden  on  a  school  board  today  is  to  come 
forward  with  a  plan  that  promises  to  work 
and  "promises  realistically  to  work  now" 
391  US  439,  20  L  Ed  2d  724.  Reasoning  from 
the  conclusions  of  these  cases,  opponents  of 
the  validity  of  Section  803  have  made  the 
argument  that  there  is  now  a  constitutional 
interest  in  Immediate  implementation  of  a 
plan  upon  a  prima  facie  showing  of  continued 
^gregation. 

It  Is  submitted  that  the  principle  of  the 
.ibove  cases  does  not  extend  to  the  facts  of 
the  case  at  bar.  which  are  totally  distinguish- 
able. In  each  of  the  above  cited  casee,  the 
existence  of  a  dual  school  system,  constitut- 
ing de  jure  segregation,  was  at  issue.  Each 
one  of  the  school  systems  In  the  above  cited 
cases  had  operated  dual  systems  prior  to 
1954.  and  thereafter,  by  operation  of  state 
law.  This  simple  fact  was  either  admitted  or 
previously  adjudicated  in  aU  of  those  cases. 
Thus  the  Issue  of  "llabUlty"  had  been  com- 
pletely resolved  and  the  only  question  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  the 
lower  appellate  court.';  was  that  of  the  tim- 
ing and  efficacy  of  Implementing  a  plan  of 
desegregation.  The  comment  of  Justices  Har- 
lan and  White  in  a  concurring  opinion  la 
Carter  v  West  Feliciana  Parish  School  Board, 
supra,  to  the  effect  that  the  burden,  In  ac- 
tions similar  to  the  .42exander  case,  should 
be  shifted  from  Plaintiffs,  seeking  redress  for 
a  denial  of  constlutlonal  rights,  to  Defend- 
ant school  boards,  and  to  the  further  effect 
that: 

"What  this  means  is  that  upon  a  prima . 
facie  showing  of  non  compliance  with  this 
Cxjurt's  holding  In  Green  v  County  School 
Board  of  New  Kent  County,  ■391  US  430.  20 
L  Ed  2d  716.  88  S.  Ct  1689  (1968),  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  a  Ukellhood  of  success  at 
trial,  plaintiffs  may  apply  for  Immediate  re- 
lief that  will  at  once  extirpate  any  lingering 
vestiges  of  a  constitutionally  prohibited  dual 
-school  system." 

must  be  read  as  applicable  only  to  a  case 
where  the  issue  of  the  existence  of  a  ■■consti- 
tutionally prohibited  dual  school  system"  haa 
been  resolved  unfavorably  to  the  defendant  , 
school  board.  Intervening  School  Districts 
contend  that  the  teachings  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  In  the  above  cited  line 
of  casee  accordingly  apply  only  after  full 
resolution  of  the  Issue  of  de  jure  segregation. 
In  the  case  at  bar,  this  Issue  has  not  been 
fully  resolved  through  appellate  process.  As 
outlined  In  this  Brief,  and  as  this  Court 
knows,  there  are  serious  questions  of  law, 
both  as  to  the  Issue  of  the  existence  of  de 
jure  -segregation  with  the  school  district  of 
the  City  of  Detroit  and  as  to  the  appropriate- 
ness of  metropolitan  relief  In  this  cause. 
There  has  been  no  allegation  or  adjudication 
of  the  existence  of  a  dual  school  system 
within  the  Defendant  Intervenors'  school  dis- 
tricts. Accordingly.  It  should  be  readily  ap- 
parent that  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  not  ruled  that  the  right  to  Imple- 
nientatlon  of  a  plan  of  desegregation  undtf 
the  Constitution  is  Inunedlate.  ezc^t  in  In- 
stances where  the  existence  of  a  dual  school 
system  In  violation  of  the  Constitution  haa 
been  finally  adjudicated  or  admitted. 

Thus,  It  is  clear  that  Section  803  cannot 
be  held  unconstitutional  in  the  context  of 
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CM  ease  at  bar  where  there  has  been  no  ex- 
jju^on  of  appeUate  remedies  on  the  Issues 
nf  llabiUty  in  the  first  Instance. 

Even  in  a  case  involving  the  application 
«f  Haction  803  to  an  order  transferring  stu- 
TJm  where  there  has  been  fuU  adjudlca- 
^  ind  exhaustion  of  appeaU  on  the  Issue 
Tusbillty.  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Sec- 
rkui  cannot  be  reasonably  accommodated  to 
^teachings  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
rWt  in  the  above  cited  line  of  cases.  Indeed. 
ti«  supreme  Court  has  clearly  Indicated  an 
iMnedlacy  requirement,  once  the  existence 
ofTdual  system  has  been  finaUy  adjudicated 
i»nd  Defendants  contend  that  such  finality 
UTt  include  the  complete  exhaustion  of 
rnoeals  on  such  issue).  If  at  that  point,  a 
J^te  order  transferring  students  or  fur- 
iiT  implementing  a  plan  of  desegregation 
nrevlously  adopted  is  entered,  It  Is  clear 
ihst  Section  803  would  compel  the  postpone- 
ment of  effectiveness  of  that  order  until  any 
uDoeals  from  that  order  have  been  exhausted. 
However,  under  the  teachings  of  Green, 
Alexander  and  Carter,  supra,  any  appellant 
would  have  extreme  difficulty  defending  a 
motion  to  dismiss  an  appeal,  in  view  of  the 
iminediacv  requirements.  Accordingly,  any 
delay  extended  by  Section  803  would,  under 
•hoM  circumstances,  be  of  an  extremely  brief 
^lure  and  would  undoubtedly  still  meet 
tae  requirements  of  those  cases,  notwith- 
standing the  application  of  Section  803. 

In  summary,  the  question  simply  resolves 
itaell  Into  one  of  whether  or  not  Section  803 
IS  an  attempt  by  the  Congress  to  circum- 
scribe the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Plain- 
tiffs guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Fourteenth 
Aniendment.  or  a  direction  by  the  Congress 
as  to  the  procedures  by  which  these  substan- 
tive rights  wUl  be  enforsed  by  the  courts 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  respectfully  .sub- 
mitted that  Section  803  could  not  be  more 
clearly  procedural  in  nature.  The  ultimate 
declaration  of  the  substantive  rights  of  the 
parties  to  this  case  •will  not  be  affected  by 
•.he  application  of  Section  803  any  more 
than  the  ultimate  determination  of  the  sub- 
stantive rights  of  the  parties  was  affected 
in  those  desegregation  cases  where  the 
courts.  :n  the  exercise  of  their  discretion, 
eranted  a  stay  of  procedings  to  maintain  the 
interests  of  all  of  the  parties  In  status  quo. 
Considering  the  serious  and  substantial 
questions  relative  to  the  Issues  of  "liability" 
&ad  "remedy"  and  their  potential  affect  on 
parties  Plaintiff  and  Defendant  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  delay  during  appeal  will  per  se 
constitute  a  denial  of  substantive  constitu- 
tional rights.  As  stated  so  well  in  Yakus, 
Congress  "has  done  only  what  a  court  of 
equity  could  have  done.  In  the  exercise  of 
It*  discretion  to  protect  the  public  Interest." 

in.  QnSTIONS  AS  TO  THE  INTENDED  APPLICATION 
or  SECTION  803  KBS  CONTROLLZD  BT  ITS  LECI8- 
UTIVX  HISTOET 

The  legislative  history  of  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress Is  composed  of  the  debates,  amend- 
ments, committee  reports,  and  explanations 
by  Its  sponsors  and  managers  attending  a 
bill  which  subsequently  becomes  law.  The 
legislative  history  of  a  law  may  be  resorted 
:o  AS  an  aid  in  determining  the  proper  con- 
struction of  a  statute  which  Is  ambiguous  or 
of  doubtful  meaning.  Annot.  70  A.L.R.  5.  6, 

1931);  Blake  v  National  City  Bank.  23  WaU. 
307.  23  L  Ed  119  (1875);  Railroad  Commis- 
sion v  Chicago  B.  it  Q.  R.  Co,  257  US  663.  66 
LEd  371  (1922);  Duplex  Printing  Press  Co  v 
Deerinp,  254  US  443,  66  L  Ed  349  (1921); 
United  States  v  Great  Northern  R.  Co,  287 
DS  144,  77  L  Ed  323  (1932) ;  Wright  v  Moun- 
tain Trust  Bank,  300  US  440,  81  L  Ed  786. 
'1937);  Mitchell  v  Kentucky  Finance  Co,  369 
t?8  290,  3  L  Ed  2d  815  (1969);  Swann  v 
(!>utrkrtte-Mleoklenberg,  408  US  1.  16,  17.  28 
LEd  2d  554,  567  (1971)  and  nxmierous  other 
«»ee  cited  in  70  A.L.R.  5.  6.  7,  8. 

It  Is  anticipated  by  the  Intervening  School 
Districts  that  Issue  will  be  taken  as  to  the 
■Mailing  and  application  of  several  aspects  of 


Section  803.  Because  it  la  certainly  poaBll>le 
that  Section  808  Is  capable  of  several  Inter- 
pretations a«  to  lU  affect  on  Ordera  antedat- 
ing the  effective  date  of  the  statute,  Ita  af- 
fect on  suits  pending  as  of  the  effective  date, 
and  whether  it  applies  to  all  Orders  requir- 
ing the  transfer  and  transportation  of  stu- 
dents, even  if  In  pursuance  of  a  finding  of 
unlawful  segregation,  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion must  be  determined  by  examination  of 
the  legislative  history. 

The  rule  as  to  the  applicability  of  legisla- 
tive history  In  construing  the  intent  of  a 
statute  has  been  summarized  as  foUowB: 

In  construing  legislative  intent  by  refer- 
ence to  the  legislative  history,  the  Court 
must  differentiate  between  statements  made 
by  individual  legislators  and  those  made 
by  the  sponsors  of  the  Bill,  the  chairmen 
of  the  committees  which  consider  the  Bill, 
and  the  conference  committee  reports. 
Annot.,  70  A.L.R.  6,  26-39. 

In  considering  the  legislative  history  of 
a  statute,  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter.  Joined  by 
Black  and  Burton,  JJ.,  dissenting,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  majority  on  this  point  stated 
the  following: 

"It  has  never  been  questioned  in  this 
Court  that  committee  reports  as  well  as 
statements  by  those  in  charge  of  a  bill  or 
of  a  report,  are  authoritative  elucidations  of 
the  scope  of  a  measure.  Schwegmann  Bros 
V  Calvert  DistUlers  Corp.  341  US  384.  399. 
400,  95  L  Ed  1035,  1050,  1051  (1951)." 
See  also  Duplex  Printing  v  Deering,  254  US 
443.  474,  65  L  Ed  349  (1921);  and  Railroad 
.  Commission  v  Chicago.  B.  <t  Q.  R.  Co.,  267 
US  563.  68  L  Ed  371   (1922) 

In  considering  weight  to  be  given  to  state- 
ments made  by  the  sponsors  of  a  bill  the 
Supreme  Court  has  stated: 

"We  have  often  cautioned  against  the 
danger,  when  Interpreting  a  statute,  of  re- 
liance upon  the  views  of  its  legislative  op- 
ponents. In  their  zeal  to  defeat  a  bill,  they 
understandably  tend  to  overstate  its  reach. 
■The  fears  and  doubts  of  the  opposition  are 
no  authoritative  guide  to  the  construction 
of  legislation.  It  Is  the  sponsors  that  we  look 
to  when  the  meaning  of  the  statutory  words 
is  In  doubt.'  Schuegmann  Bros  v  Coifert 
Distillers  Corp,  341  US  384.  394-395.  95  L 
Ed  1035.  1048  (1951);  see  also  Mastro  Plas- 
tics Corp  v  Labor  Bd.  350  US  270.  288.  100 
L  Ed  309,  323  ( 1956) ;  NLRB  v  Fruit  &  Vege- 
table Packers.  377  US  58,  66.  12  L  Ed  2d  129. 
135  (19641:  Woodwork  Mfg  Assoc  v  NLRB. 
386  US  612.  639,  640.  18  L  Ed  2d  357.  375 
(1967)." 

In  United  States  v  United  Mine  Workers. 
330  US  258.  91  L  Ed  884  (1947).  statements 
were  made  regarding  the  proper  construction 
of  a  statute  by  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  by  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee  which 
reported  the  bill.  These  statements  were 
not  challenged  by  any  representative  voting 
for  the  bill  and  iDecause  the  Senate  did  not 
express  a  contrary  understanding,  the  Court 
felt  that  such  legislative  history  was  "de- 
terminative guidance"  in  establishing  the 
proper  statutory  construction  The  massive 
number  of  cases  which  have  been  decided 
oh  the  basis  of  legislative  history  is  Ulus- 
tTated  by  Appendix  A  to  Mr,  Justice  Frank- 
furter's dissenting  opinion  in  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  v  Church,  using  three 
pages  to  list  "Decisions  During  the  Past 
Decade  in  which  Legislative  History  was  De- 
clilve  of  Construction  of  a  Particular  Statu- 
tory Provision".  335  US  632.  687.  688.  689. 
93  L  Ed  288,  331,  322,  323   (1949). 

One  of  the  most  recent  examples  of  the  use 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  of  leg- 
islative history  of  Congressional  Legislation 
Is  Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenberg.  402  US  1. 
16.  17,  28  LEd  2d  654,  567  (1971). 

IV.    THK    LSGISLATTVX    HIBTOKT    OF    SXCTTON    803 

As  Indicated  In  the  foregoing  portion  of 
this  Brief,  It  is  proper  and  neceesary  for  the 
courte  to  look  to  the  legislative  history  of 


laws  when  their  InterpretaUon  is  subject  to 
question.  In  such  caaea,  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress as  expressed  In  its  debates  and  com- 
mittee reports  will  be  determinative  of  the 
interpretation  to  be  placed  on  the  law  in 
question. 

With  respect  to  Section  803,  there  is  ample 
legislative  history  to  support  the  posiuon 
urged  by  the  Newly  Intervening  Schooi  Du- 
tncis. 

The  first  phase  in  the  history  of  Section  803 
■was  when  it  was  introduced  by  Congressman 
Broomfleld  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  November  4.  1971  as  a  non-germane 
amendment  to  the  "Education  Amendments 
of  1972".  On  that  evening.  Mr.  Broomfleld 
stated  r 

■Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  would 
postpone  the  effectiveness  cf  any  U.£.  dis- 
trict court  order  requiring  the  forced  busing 
of  children  to  achieve  racial  balance  until 
all  appeals  to  that  order  have  been  exhausted. 

•  •  •  «  • 

.  .  [SJome  U^.  federal  courts  have  or- 
dered busing  in  recent  months.  In  many  In- 
stances, I  feel  that  these  orders  are  breaking 
new  constitutional  ground — that  these  or- 
ders have  created  a  new  and  unprecedented 
extension  of  existing  law 

•  •  •  •  • 

■We  can  expect  that  many  of  these  de- 
cisions ordering  busing  will  be  appealed  and 
that  on  appeal  they  may  be  overturned  How- 
ever, the  appeals  process  is  a  long  and  diffi- 
cult one.  It  may  take  two  or  three  years. 
Thus,  before  the  courts  can  completely  de- 
cide this  question,  before  the  law  is  crystal- 
lized cnce  and  for  all.  b\islng  will  have  be- 
come an  accomplished  fact 

Mr.  Chairman,  farced  busing  may  prove 
to  be  an  expensive,  time  consuming  and  dis- 
ruptive mistake. 

"My  amendment  would  only  delay  a  lower 
court's  busing  order  until  all  those  parties 
have  had  a  chance  to  plead  their  case  at  their 
court  of  last  resort." — Congressional  Rec- 
ord. November  4,  1971,  vol.  117,  pt.  30. 
p.  39302. 

Although  too  extensive  to  be  repealed 
herein  at  length,  the  discussion  by  one  of 
the  Co-Sponsors.  Congressman  Nedzl.  as  re- 
ported In  the  Congressional  Record,  consti- 
tutes description  of  the  entire  history  of  the 
instant  case  and  events  leading  to  the  sub- 
mission of  Section  803,  and  demonstrates 
beyond  doubt  that  it  was  the  specitlc  inten- 
tion of  the  Co-Sponsors  that  Section  803  be 
applicable  to  Bradley  v  Milliken. — Congres- 
sional Record — House  H10416.  H10417,  No- 
vember 4.  1971. 

Following  passage  of  the  'Education 
-Amendments  of  1972"  in  the  House,  with 
Section  8(33  as  an  amendment,  and  passage 
of  the  "Education  Amendments  of  1972  '  In 
the  Senate,  but  containing  dLTerent  anti 
busing  "  amendments,  the  Act  again  came  up 
for  debate  In  the  House  on  a  motion  to  send 
It  to  Conference  Committee  In  addressing 
Section  803,  the  following  det)ate  in  the 
House  was  had  on  March  8.  1972: 

"Mr.  BRooMrtrLD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
stress  the  importance  of  retaining  the  House 
lang:uage  of  the  amendment  to  stay  busing 
orders  untU  all  appeals  have  been  exhausted. 

•  *  •  •  • 
■Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  body  would  have 

us  discriminate  against  some  busing  orders. 
Some  orders  wculd  be  stayed  pending  appeal 
and  others  would  not.  We  should  write  the 
law  so  that  it  applies  uniformly  to  all  cases 
which  involve  busing,  otherwise,  this  law  will 
be  by  definition,  unfair. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  Om»Ai.n  R.  Foao.  I  would  first  like  to 

ask  the  gentleman  several  questions.  First,  Is 
the  Broomfieid  amendment  retroactive? 

"Mr.  Bboomvixu).  Yes;  it  is. 

"Mr.  Gkkau)  R.  Fob».  It  is  retroactive 
In  its  entirety? 

"Mr.  BaooMracLo.  In  its  entirety. 

"Mr.  Oesau)  R.  Foko.  The  second  question 
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\»  thia:  Your  anwndnMnt  st*tM  that  the  ef- 
fectlveneoa  ot  'any  order'  to  achieve  a  racial 
balance  of  studenta    shall  be  poatponed  ' 

"Now,  does  that  mean  that  it  would  affect 
orders  which  have  already  been  put  Into  ef- 
fect or  put  Into  partial  effect?  In  other 
word*,  all  would  be  suspended  pending  final 
appeal? 

"Mr.  BaooMiTXLfl.  That  la  correct. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr  anuu)  R.  Poan  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  Is  it  the  intent 
of  the  author  of  the  amendment  chat  this 
stay  during  an  appeal  of  any  order  shall  be 
equally  applicable  not  only  to  orders  in- 
volving forced  bualng  but  to  desegregation 
caaes  generally? 

"Mr.  BaooMnxLo  Tea;  It  would  be,  in 
both  cases  "—Congressional  Record  of  March 
8,   1972.  p.   7556. 

The  Conference  Committee  Report  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  on  May  23.  1973,  and 
stated.  In  part,  aa  follows: 

"The  conference  agreement  contains  the 
precise  language  of  the  House  amendment 
and  provide*  that  this  section  shall  expire 
midnight.  January  1.  1974.  This  section  does 
not  authorize  the  reopening  of  final  orders, 
hoioever,  appealable  orders  are  considered  to 
be  within  the  scope  of  this  amendment  The 
conferees  are  hopeful  that  the  judiciary  will 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  ex- 
p>edlte  the  resolution  of  the  issues  subject  to 
thla  section."  (Emphasis  supplied). — U.S. 
Houae  of  Representatives,  92d  Congress  2d 
Session.  Report  No  92-1083.  Education 
Amendments  of  1972.  May  23.  1972,  p.  220 

The  Conference  Committee  Report  was 
brought  before  the  Senate  In  May  of  1972. 
Senator  Pell  was  the  manager  In  the  Senate 
for  the  Conference  Committee  Report  con- 
taining Section  803  During  the  ensuing  de- 
bat«s  on  the  Senate  floor  on  May  23.  1972.  the 
following   occ'.;rred: 

Senator  Ptix  The  conferees  struggled 

long  and  hard  over  the  so-called  busing 
am.endments.  The  Conference  Report  adopts 
verbatim  the  Broomfleld  Amendment,  except 
that  the  duration  of  the  Amendment  is  lim- 
ited to  January  1,  1974.  During  conference 
discussion,  there  was  disagreement  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Broomfleld  language.  Here  I 
would  say  that  a  literal  reading  of  the  lan- 
guage by  a  non-lawyer  would  Indicate  that  If 
a  local  educational  agency  Is  under  an  ap- 
pealable order  to  transport  students  to 
achieve  racial  balance,  that  local  educational 
agency  can  receive  a  stay  of  that  order 
whether  It  has  been  implemented  or  not.  I 
expect  that  today's  debate  will  bring  disagree- 
ment from  those  who  have  more  of  a  legal 
background  on  the  subject  than  I.  However. 
I  would  say  that  the  Senate  Is  not  In  the 
habit  of  enacting  frlvoloxis  language,  and 
those  who  Interpret  our  work  as  a  sham  and  a 
fraud  do  Injustice  to  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House."  Page  18438. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Javlts.  speaking  against  the 
Broomfleld  .\mendment.  slated: 

"Then,  Mr.  President  we  come  to  the 
Broomfleld  .Amendment,  which  was  finally 
compromised  as  oetween  the  two  bodies,  and 
here  again  we  have  an  absolutely  flat,  auto- 
.Taatlc  stay  of  any  order  until  appeals  have 
been  exhausted.  At  least,  if  you  take  the 
language  for  what  the  House  sponsors  say 
it  means — and  I  will  discuss  tisat  In  a  mo- 
me't^rou  have  an  automatic  stay  for  19 
I  sic  I  months  of  any  lower  court  order  which 
would  seek  either  to  transfer  or  to  transport 
students  In  reepect  of  what  again  I  say  the 
Amendments  House  sponsors  claim  is  an  ef- 
fort to  desegregate  in  order  to  comply  with 
rhe  Constittrtlon.  '  Page  18443 

Senator  Domlnlck.  who  Is  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  a  member  of  the 
Conference  Committee  which  reported  on 
Section  803,  stated  aa  followa: 


"Mr  Do»ciNTCK.  Mr.  President,  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Education  Sub- 
commltt«e.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Confer- 
ence Report  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1973. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"To  those  colleagues  who  oppose  the  Con- 
ference Report  because  effect  of  the  Broom- 
fleld language  Is  ambiguous  or  not  strong 
enough  I  point  out  that  this  was  the  best 
we  could  get.  May  I  quote  to  you  some  legis- 
lative history  from  the  House  side  describing 
exactly  what  is  Intended  by  the  language. 
On  March  8.  1972,  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  asked  the 
author  of  the  Amendment  several  highly 
pertinent  questions.  The  colloquy  went  like 
this: 

"  Mr.  Gekald  R.  Ford.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  several  questions.  First.  Is  the 
Broomfleld   amendment  retroactive? 

•   Mr.  BaooiwnLD.  Yes;  It  Is. 

"  Mr.  Gi:kax.d  R.  Foao.  la  It  retroactive  In 
Its  entirety? 

"  'Mr    BsooicrrKLB.  In  Its  entirety. 

"  "Mr.  Gerald  R  Ford.  The  second  ques- 
tion Is  this  Your  amendment  states  that 
the  effectiveness  of  "any  order"  to  achieve 
a  racial  balance  of  students  "shall  be  post- 
poned." 

"  'Now,  does  that  mean  that  It  would  affect 
orders  which  have  already  been  put  Into 
effect  or  put  Into  partial  effect?  In  other 
words,  all  would  be  suspended  pending  final 
appeal? 

'■  'Mr.  BaooMnrLD.  That  Is  correct.' 

"The  only  limitations  that  the  conference 
placed  on  the  express  and  clearly  Intended 
language  of  the  Broomfleld  Amendment  are 
the  termination  date  of  January  1,  1974.  and 
the  statement  of  the  conference's  qualifica- 
tion that  It  affects  only  appealable  orders.  I 
understand  this  qualification  to  add  nothing 
other  than  to  substantiate  the  finality  of  the 
order  language  already  contained  In  the 
Amendment.  In  view  of  the  language  and  the 
legislative  Intent,  I  believe  that  the  effect  of 
Broomfleld  is  clear,  and  my  colleagues  should 
vote  accordingly  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
consequences" — <Jongre88lonal  Record — Sen- 
ate. S8396.  S8397.  May  24.  1972. 

The  Conference  Committee  Report  was 
brought  before  the  House  In  June  of  1972. 
and  Congressman  Qule.  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  a  member  of  the  Con- 
ference Committee,  co-managed  the  Report 
with  Congressman  Perkins.  On  June  8,  1972. 
Congressman  Qule  stated: 

lt]he  Broomfleld  amendment.  .  .  .  was 
aimed  solely  at  staying  Federal  court  de- 
segregation orders  involving  the  transfer  or 
transportation  of  students  until  all  appeals 
are  exhausted  or  until  the  time  for  taking 
such  appeals  has  expired  without  one  being 
taken.  This  Is  an  extremely  important  and 
necessary  action  designed  to  obtain  equity 
and  unlforniity  in  these  caises.  and  perhaps 
to  give  the  Federal  Judiciary  some  time  to 
assess  the  mood  of  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try with  respect  to  wholesale  busing  of 
sch(x>lchlldren. 

•  •  •  «  • 

"Accordmgly,  the  conference  report  con- 
tains without  substantive  change  the  most 
slgnlflcant  and  effective  of  the  amendments 
covered  by  the  Instructions  of  the  House. 
For  the  flrst  time  In  the  fleld  of  school 
desegregation  the  Congress  will  be  exerclsmg 
Its  authority,  which  is  limited  under  the 
Constitution,  to  regulate  the  actions  of  Fed- 
eral courts." — Congressional  Record — House, 
H6404,  Jime  8,  1972. 

Further  on  In  the  debate  on  acceptmg  the 
Conference  Comnalttee  Report  the  following 
colloquy  occurred  between  Congressman 
Broomfleld  and  Congressman  O'Hara,  co- 
sponsors  of  Section  803,  and  Congressman 
Perkins,  the  Chairman  of  the  Conference 
Committee  and  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  LabcM': 


"Mr.  OVmul.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  parties, 
larly  Interested  in  the  provisions  of  aactloii 
803  of  the  conference  report. 

"First,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Broomflew 
about  his  meaning  when  his  amendment 
spoke  of  an  order  of  a  district  court  r«<)ulr- 
Ing  the  transfer  or  transportation  of  stu- 
dents for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  bal- 
ance among  students  with  respect  to  race, 
sex,  religion,  or  socioeconomic  status.'  In  aii 
of  the  court  orders  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
the  court  has  stated  that  Its  purpose  la  to 
prevent  unconstitutional  segregation  of  stu- 
dents. May  I  Inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  If  It  was  his  Intention  that  section 
803  apply  to  orders  that  have  the  pracilc«i 
effect  of  achieving  some  sort  of  racial  bal- 
ance, although  the  court  may  have  stated 
that  Its  order  was  entered  for  the  purpose  o! 
correcting  unconstitutional  segregation? 

"Mr.  BsooB€ri¥i.D.  Yes;  it  was  my  Intention 
to  cover  such  cases  and  specifically,  it  vm 
my  Intention  to  cover  cases  like  those  now 
being  litigated  In  Richmond  and  Detroit. 

"Mr.  CHasa.  May  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
conference  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky.  If  his  understanding  Is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Broomfleld)  ? 

"Mr.  Perkins.  Yes.  it  Is.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  section  803  covers  district  court 
orders  which  require  the  transfer  or  trans- 
portation of  students  for  racial  purposes 
whether  the  court  order  Is  framed  In  terms 
of  correcting  unconstitutional  segregation  or 
whether  It  Is  framed  In  terms  of  'achieving 
a  balance  among  students  with  respect  to 
race.' 

"Mr.  O'HAmA.  If  I  could  continue  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  effective  date  of  section  803  Is 
July  1  of  this  year. 

"The  Joint  explanatory  statement  of  the 
committee  of  conference  says: 

"  "Tb.l3  section  does  not  authorize  the  re- 
opening of  final  orders,  however,  appealable 
orders  are  considered  to  be  within  the  scope 
of  this  amendment.' 

"Does  this  mean  that  If  an  order  requir- 
ing the  transfer  or  transportation  of  stu- 
dents has  been  entered  prior  to  July  1,  1973, 
the  effectiveness  of  such  order  shall  be  post- 
poned until  aU  appeals  In  connection  with 
such  order  have  been  ezhatisted,  or,  in  the 
event  that  no  appeals  are  taken,  until  the 
time  for  such  appieal  has  expired? 

"Mr.  Perkins.  The  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan 13  correct.  Section  803  will  apply  to  such 
orders  whether  entered  before  or  after  July 
1,  1972.  as  long  as  appeals  of  such  orders 
have  not  been  exhausted  or,  in  the  event  no 
appeal  of  such  order  was  taken,  until  the 
time  for  such  appeal  has  expired. 

"Mr.  O'Hara.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
for  their  explanations  and  I  urge  adoption 
of  the  conference  report  with  the  very  im- 
portant provisions  contained  In  section 
803." — Congressional  Record — House,  H6416, 
June  8.  1972. 

Later  In  the  same  debate,  Congressman 
Broomfleld  made  the  following  statement : 

"Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  address  one 
final  point.  There  has  been  some  confusion, 
some  mlsvtnderstandiiig  about  the  operation 
of  my  antlbusing  amendment.  I  have  read 
with  a  great  deal  of  surprise  that  my  amend- 
ment only  applies  to  husing  for  purposes  of 
arriving  at  a  racial  balance. 

'I  have  seen  my  amendment  quoted  out  of 
context  so  as  to  Imply  that  it  will  not  be 
effective  In  preventizig  the  vast  majority  of 
busing  which  ii  or  will  be  ordered. 

"I  suggest  that  a  complete  reading  of  the 
language  reads,  'for  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing a  balance  among  students  with  respect  to 
race,  sex,  religion  or  socioeconomic  status.' 

"I  repeat  It  halts  busing  ordered  on  the 
basis  of  socioeconomic  status.  That  phrase 
was  purposely  added  to  my  bill  and  retained 
only  after  a  great  deal  of  thought.  Our  feel- 
ing      ■"  *-'^    '  the  r'""***  Is  w'-*^  enough  and 
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open  enough  to  Include  any  rationale  or  basis 
tt^lch  a  court  might  conceive  of  In  order  to 
tustlfv  busing. 

-I  realized  that  by  limiting  the  language 
only  to  cases  involvUig  racial  balance,  there 
would  be  those  who  would  try  to  skirt  and 
evade  the  obvious  and  clear  Intent  of  my 
bin.  Mv  bill  delays  all  busing  orders  pend- 
ing appeal  and  socioeconomic  covers  enough 
(TTound  to  make  sure  that  happens." — Con- 
gressional   Record— House,    H5419,    June    8, 

1972, 

Another  aspect  of  Section  803  which 
should  be  emphasized,  Is  that  Its  legislative 
history  clearly  indicates  that  It  cannot  be 
construed  in  pari  materia  with  the  other 
provl5lons  of  the  Education  Amendments 
as  contained  In  S859.  The  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  are  very  comprehensive  and 
were  carefully  developed  over  a  period  of  time 
bv  committees  of  Congress  dealing  with 
problems  of  higher  education.  Section  803 
(sometimes  called  the  "Broomfleld  Amend- 
ment") was  attached  originally  as  a  rider 
to  S659  on  November  4,  1971.  The  amendment 
had  never  been  referred  to  a  committee  of 
Congress  for  consideration  and  the  Congres- 
sional Record  clearly  Indicates  that  the 
amendment  was  considered  by  members  of 
Congress  to  be  not  germane  to  the  original 
legislation  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Congressional  Record — House,  H10407- 
10409  contains  the  orlgmal  offering  of  the 
Broomfleld  Amendment  and  the  attempts  by 
members  of  Congress  to  prevent  considera- 
tion of  the  amendment  because  of  Its  lack  of 
germaneness. 

Counsel  for  the  Intervening  School  Dis- 
tricts are  informed  that  it  Is  a  custom  and 
precedent  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  when  an  amendment  to  a  bill  Is  oSered, 
and  read  by  !he  clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutives,  objection  must  immediately  be 
made  as  to  the  "germaneness"  of  the  amend- 
ment x-o  the  original  legislation,  or  such  ob- 
jection is  lost.  On  November  4.  1971  while 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  sitting  as 
a  committee  of  the  whole,  question  as  to 
germaneness  was  raised  and  ruled  "too  late" 
by  the  Chairman. 

The  entire  legislative  history  of  Section 
803  i.'idicates  that  it  was  Intended  to  operate 
as  a  separate  piece  of  legislation,  having  no 
direct  bearing  on  other  provisions  of  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments,  and  accord- 
ingly, it  should  not  be  considered  to  be  con- 
ditioned by,  or  modified  by,  any  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Although  the  foregoing  quotations  from 
the  Congressional  Record  and  the  Conference 
Committee  Report  may  appear  rather 
lengthy,  they  represent  only  a  p>ortlon  of  the 
very  extensive  record  on  Section  803  above. 
The  intended  thrust  of  Section  803,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  above  quoted  portions.  Is  amply 
apparent  and  Is  virtually  uncontradicted  by 
reponed  debates  engaged  in  on  statements 
made  by  the  author  of  the  Section,  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  section,  the  floor  managers 
of  the  section  nor  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  -he  Conference  Committee.  Opposi- 
tion debate  as  to  the  application  of  the  sec- 
tion brought  out  clear  explanation  of  the 
intended  effect  so  as  to  make  the  legislative 
intent  crystal  clear.  This  legislative  intent 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  That  it  apply  "retroactively" — -that  is  to 
all  suits  in  progress  where  the  Courts  Order 
transferring  students  has  not  been  entered, 
or  If  entered.  Is  still  subject  to  appeal. 

2.  That  Its  purpose  is  to  give  the  appellate 
federal  courts  opportunity  to  review  before 
implementation  the  Orders  affected  by  the 
section. 

3.  That  the  Orders  affected  by  the  section 
are  all  orders  requiring  the  transfer  or  trans- 
portation of  students  In  a  desegregation  case, 
whether  or  not  the  Intent  of  the  order  Is  to 
correct  Illegal  segregation.  If  the  effect  of  the 
Order  is  to  achieve  a  balance  with  respect  to 
race,  the  effectiveness  of  the  Order  Is  post- 
poned during  appeals. 
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4.  That  the  section  was  speclflcally  in- 
tended to  be  applicable  to  the  instant  case. 

V.   SECTION   803    HAS  RETROSPECTIVI. APPLICATION 

As  indicated  by  the  foregoing  discussion 
of  the  legislative  history  of  Section  803,  it  Is 
cl'-sar  that  Congress  intended  that  Its  auto- 
;..atlc  stay  provision  apply  not  only  to  suits 
already  pending  as  of  Us  effective  date,  but 
also  to  orders  which  may  previously  have 
been  entered  but  subject  to  appellate  pro- 
cedures as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  Act. 
Because  It  Is  anticipated  that  some  question 
may  be  raised  as  to  the  validity  of  this 
retrospective  application,  this  subject  is  dis- 
cussed below. 

Because  of  the  vast  number  of  cases  which 
could  be  cited  for  the  general  proposition 
that  a  procedural  statute  is  presumed  to 
have  retrospective  application  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  cases  in  this  area  is  unneces- 
sary. Perhaps  the  best  summary  of  this  gen- 
eral rule  Is  expressed  in  the  legal  encyclo- 
pedias as  follows: 

'Tnless  an  intent  to  the  contrary  Is  ex- 
pressed, a  statute  providing,  or  merely  af- 
fecting, the  remedy  may  apply  to.  and  operate 
on,  causes  of  action  which  had  accrued  and 
were  existing  at  the  time  of  the  enactment 
of  the  statute,  as  well  as  causes  of  action 
thereafter  to  accrue,  and  to  all  actions 
whether  commenced  before  or  after  Its  enact- 
ment, and  also,  unless  an  Intent  to  the  con- 
trary Is  expressed,  such  enactments  as  do  not 
effect  the  nature  of  the  remedy,  but  relate 
solely  to  Incidents  of  procedure,  are  appli- 
cable to  all  proceedings  taken  In  pending  ac- 
tions from  the  time  they  take  effect." — 82 
C.J.S.  Sec.  422  Stetutes. 

"A  retrospective  law,  in  a  legal  sense.  Is 
one  which  takes  away  or  Impairs  vested 
rights  acquired  under  existing  laws,  or 
creates  a  new  obligation  and  imposes  a  new 
duty,  or  attaches  a  new  disability,  in  respect 
of  transactions  or  considerations  already  past. 
Hence,  remedial  statutes,  or  statutes  relating 
to  remedies  or  modes  of  procedure,  which  do 
not  create  new  or  take  away  vested  rights, 
but  only  operate  In  furtherance  of  the 
remedy  or  confirmation  of  rights  already 
existing,  do  not  come  within  the  legal  concep- 
tion of  a  retrospective  law,  or  the  general 
rule  against  the  retrospective  operation  of 
statutes.  To  the  contrary,  statutes  or  amend- 
ments pertaining  to  procedure  are  generally 
held  to  operate  retrospectively,  where  the  sta- 
tute or  amendment  does  not  contain  lan- 
guage clearly  showing  a  contrary  inten- 
tion."— 50  Am.  Jur.  Sec.  482.  Statutes. 

One  recent  decision  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  ap- 
pears to  be  particularly  apposite  to  the  in- 
stant case.  Banco  Nacional  de  Cuba  v.  Farr, 
383  F.  2d  166  (2d  Clr.  1967).  cert  denied, 
390  US  956.  ren  denied,  390  US  1037  (1968) 
and  well  Illustrates  application  of  the  rule  of 
retrospective  application.  This  case  Involved 
the  expropriation  of  property  by  the  Cuban 
Oovemment  and  the  application  of  the  Hlck- 
enlooper  Amendment  on  the  power  of  federal 
courts  to  deal  with  such  expropriations. 

The  District  Court  had  held  that  It  had 
Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  of  the 
case  and  granted  summary  Judgment  for  the 
defendants,  holding  that  the  expropriation 
of  sugar  by  the  Cuban  Government  violated 
International  law.  This  decision  was  a£Srmed 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  but  reversed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which 
held  that  the  "act  of  state  doctrine"  pre- 
vented the  United  States  courts  from  ex- 
amining the  validity  of  the  acts  of  the  Cu- 
ban Government  under  international  law. 
The  case  was  remanded  to  the  District  Court 
and  while  proceedings  relative  to  the  entry 
of  an  order  were  pending,  the  Hlckenlooper 
Amendment  was  enacted,  and  provided,  with 
respect  to  expropriation  cases: 

".  .  .  no  court  of  the  United  States  shall 
decline  (Jurisdiction)  on  the  ground  of  the 
Federal  act  of  state  doctrine. . . ." 

In  holding  that  the  Hlckenlooper  Amend- 


ment was  fully  applicable  to  the  case  already 
pending,  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals stated   at  page   173: 

"Moreover,  It  Is  well  establish«d  that  when 
a  statute  speclflcally  applies  to  past  transac- 
tions ...  It  applies  to  pending  cases  too  be- 
cause a  case  must  be  decided  siccordlng  to  the 
law  as  It  exists  at  the  time  of  final  Judg- 
ment." 

The  Court  further  stated,  at  page  173.  "leg- 
islative history  of  a  statute  is  useful  when 
the  meaning  of  the  statute  is  not  apparent 
from  the  language."  The  Court  then  con- 
cluded that  because  of  the  language  of  the 
statute  Itself,  as  well  aa  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  Amendment  and  significant 
statements  by  the  proponent  of  the  Amend- 
ment, the  statute  had  retrospective  applica- 
tion and  the  Court  had  Jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  matter  of  the  case,  notwithstanding 
the  prior  mandate  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  disclaiming  Jurisdiction. 

Section  803  la  Itself  clearly  procedural  in 
nature.  The  ultimate  substantive  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  parties  wUI  not  be  de- 
twmined  in  any  respect  by  the  application 
of  Section  803,  for  such  rights  will  be  de- 
termined only  upon  consideration  thereof  by 
the  appellate  courts.  No  substantive  rights 
are  created  or  taken  away  by  Section  803. 
which  merely  provides  for  the  manner  In 
which  the  rights  of  all  of  the  parties  are 
to  be  enforced  and  protected  during  the  con- 
tinuing process  of  litigation. 

There  la  nothing  In  Section  803  which  In- 
dicates an  intention  that  It  should  have 
prospective  application  only.  To  the  con- 
trary. Section  803  applies  to  "any  order"  by 
"any  United  States  District  Court",  until 
"all  appeals  in  connection  with  such  oroer 
have  been  exhaused".  and  It  Is  clear  from 
Its  own  terms  that  Its  application  is  not 
limited  only  to  certam  orders  entered  after 
a  certain  date.  In  addition,  the  legislative 
history  of  Section  803  which  has  been  de- 
scribed above,  can  leave  no  doubt  whatsoever 
as  to  the  intention  of  Congress  as  to  Its  in- 
tended retrospective  application,  not  only 
to  cases  in  general  but  specifically  with  re- 
spect to  the  case  at  bar. 

V^.    SUMMARY    RE    SECTION    803 

To  be  sure.  Section  803  Is  a  unique  and 
almost  unprecedented  exercise  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Its  powers  tinder  Section  1  of  Article 
ni  of  the  United  States  Constitution.  The 
mere  fact  that  Congress  has  taken  such  ac- 
tion is  indicative  of  the  enormous  public 
concern  surrounding  the  student  transfer 
and  transportation  cases,  such  as  the  one  at 
bar.  Although  such  concern  of  Congress  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  may  not. 
under  our  system  of  laws,  be  cause  for  a 
denial  or  suppression  of  the  Constitutional 
rights  of  people,  it  is  within  the  power  and 
discretion  of  Congress  to  determine  the 
status  of  competing  rights  during  the  proc- 
ess of  appeals.  It  Is  submitted  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  above  analysis.  It  is  abundantly 
clear  that  this  legislation  Is  a  Constitu- 
tionally valid  exercise  of  Congressional 
power.  Intended  to  postpone  the  effectiveness 
of  the  student  transfer  orders  entered  by 
this  Court. 


MANIPULATION    OF    WHEAT 
FUTURES    CONTRACTS 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 19  of  this  year,  I  introduced  H.R. 
12494  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  designate  alternate  delivery 
points  for  settlement  of  futures  contracts 
traded  at  commodity  exchanges. 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Authority 
now  favors  the  bill  and  will  make  sug- 
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gestlons  to  strengthen  it.  The  need  for 
Its  passage  Is  becoming  increasingly  ap- 
parent. 

I  am  putting  In  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  this  statement  a  story  from  the  July 
12  Wall  Street  Journal  in  regard  to  ma- 
nipulation of  May  1971  wheat  futures 
contract  which  underlines  the  need  for 
ever>-  futures  contract  to  pro\1de  for  de- 
liver^' to  some  pomt  where  the  actual 
commoditv  is  available  m  adequate  sup- 
ply. 

There  is  not  enough  wheat  available 
m  Chicago  in  any  month  to  assure  de- 
liven'  of  more  than  a  vers-  small  fraction 
of  the  quantities  involved  m  futures  con- 
tract requirements.  A  typical  example  of 
the  misuse  of  this  situation  to  manipulate 
futures  contract  values  is  reflected  in 
the  Journal's  storj-.  It  is  also  reflected  in 
a  survey  recently  made  in  Chicago  by 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority 
showing  only  14,000  bushels  of  deliver- 
able wheat  available  there  compared  to 
5  million  bushels  of  July  wheat  contracts 
outstanding  which  must  be  liquidated  by 
Thursday,  July  20. 

I  have  requested  the  Agnculture  Com- 
mittee to  hold  hearmgs  and  move  on  this 
bill  this  summer. 

The  bill  was  originally  mspired  by  ma- 
nipulation of  frozen  pork  belly  contracts 
late  last  year  Wheat  is  only  thp  basis  of 
the  most  recent  complaint.  They  are 
much  too  frequent.  The  two  recent  cases 
of  manipulators  and  others  in  the  past, 
make  it  .apparent  that  alternate  delivery 
points  should  be  designated  where  there 
is  a  substantial  cash  market  and  com- 
modity supplies  and  that  my  bill  should 
be  passed. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  article  and 
the  text  of  the  bill  follow : 

Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  12,  1972] 
P.\aM  Agkncy  Charues  Brokers  MANrptrLATKD 
Whbat  PfTTRES,  Snot  Revised  Contracts 
Washington. — The  Agriculture  Depart- 
uiei^t  accused  two  floor  brokers  on  the  Chica- 
go Board  of  Trade  of  having  manipulated  the 
price  of  May  1971  wheat  futures.  Neither  the 
traders  nor  officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
could  be  reached  for  commeut. 

The  charges  named  only  the  brokers.  Ed- 
ward A.  Cox  Jr  and  George  P  Prey  Jr.,  as 
respondents.  But  Alex  C.  Caldwell,  head  of  the 
Agriculture  Department's  Commodity  Ex- 
change Authority,  said  separately  that  the 
way  -iie  wheat  contracts  were  drawn  under 
Boara  uf  Trade  rules  made  the  alleged  ma- 
:-.ipulatlon  easier  Mr.  Caldwell  disclosed  he 
has  been  negotiating  with  the  Chicago  ex- 
change for  more  than  a  year  to  change  the 
contract,  but  action  hasn't  been  taken  so 
tar. 

"The  present  contract  makes  '.t  very  easy 
for  a  person  to  manipulate  the  market,"  the 
official  commented.  He  said  the  agency  has 
the  power  to  lift  the  board's  authority  to 
•rade  wheat  futures  If  the  contract  Isn't 
;mprovod.  However,  he  added,  the  agency 
doesn't  plan  such  action  at  this  time. 

.\ocordlng  to  the  department's  complaint, 
Mr  Cox  and  Mr.  Prey,  at  the  start  of  trading 
May  19.  1971,  owned  or  controlled  positions  In 
the  May  1971  wheat  future  totaling  2.2  mll- 
Uon  bushels,  or  46%  of  the  total  open  Inter- 
est By  11  31  a.m.  of  the  same  day.  the  Cox- 
Prey  positions  represented  97%  of  the  posi- 
tions still  open,  the  complaint  said. 

Prom  May  7  through  May  18,  the  complaint 
stated,  Mr  Cox  took  delivery  of  550,000  bush- 
els of  wheat  and  was  cotnmltted  to  acquire 
another  30,000  bushels  May  19.  The  deliveries 
"constituted  all  of  the  wheat  delivered  on  the 


May  1971  wheat  future  up  until  May  19,"  and 
with  the  additional  commitment,  gave  Mr. 
Cox  ownership  or  control  of  about  "76%  of 
the  total  stocks  of  wheat  available  In  Chi- 
cago for  delivery"  on  the  May  1971  contract, 
the  complaint  added. 

As  a  result,  on  May  19,  1971,  "there  was  an 
Insufficient  supply  of  deliverable  wheat  .  .  . 
not  owned  or  controlled  by  the  respondents," 
as  well  as  of  long  May  wheat  futures  "held 
Uy  persons  other  than  the  respondents,"  the 
complaint  continued.  (A  long  pofiltlon  Is  an 
obligation  to  accept  delivery.)  /.s  a  result, 
short  holders  (who  had  an  obligation  to  de- 
liver wheat)  couldn't  satisfy  their  May  con- 
tract requirements  without  purchasing  May 
wheat  futiires  or  deliverable  wheat  from  Mr. 
Cox  and  Mr.  Prey,  the  department  charged. 

The  complaint  ftirther  noted  that  the  May 
1971  future  price  ranged  from  $1,615  to  $1.70 
a  bushed  on  May  19,  and  the  contract  expired 
that  day  at  $1.70 — "within  three-fourths  of 
one  cent  of  the  highest  price  permitted" 
under  Board  of  Trade  rules.  Between  11:31 
a.m.  and  the  May  future's  expiration  at  noon, 
Mr.  Cox  sold  sUghtly  under  1.5  million  bush- 
els and  Mr.  Prey  525,000  bushels.  In  both 
cases  dt  the  high  price  of  $1.70,  the  depart- 
ment .said. 

A  hearing  on  the  complaint  has  been  sched- 
uled for  Aug.  9, 

As  the  complaint  reflects,  commodity  short 
buyers  may  (xver  their  positions  at  a  con- 
tract's expiration  by  delivering  the  required 
amount  of  the  commodity  purchased  for  cash 
or  by  purchasing  a  long  position  In  the  same 
amount.  The  Commodity  Exchange  Authority 
objects  to  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  wheat 
contract  because  It  requires  that  such  deliv- 
ery can  take  place  only  In  Chicago.  The  agen- 
cy believes  delivery  at  other  locations  should 
be  allowed  as  well. 

In  the  past.  Chicago  had  abundant  wheat 
supplies  on  hand  to  supply  traders'  needs, 
but  the  city  "no  longer  is  a  market  for  cash 
wheat  and  Ifs  fairly  easy  for  manipulators 
to  get  control  of  the  limited  supply  and  use 
It  for  their  own  advantage,"  Mr.  Caldwell 
said.  "In  a  manipulative  situation,  the  shorts 
can  buy  the  future  from  the  person  who  con- 
trols the  futures  market,  or  the  cash  wheat 
from  the  person  who  controls  the  cash  mar- 
ket, and  it  may  be  the  same  person,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Caldwell  added  that  open  positions  In 
the  Board  of  Trade's  July  wheat  contract 
which  closes  July  20,  cturently  total  about  five 
mUUon  bushels,  yet  the  commodity  agency 
coiinted  only  14.000  bushels  of  deliverable 
wheat  earlier  this  week.  He  didn't  provide 
figures  for  com,  but  said  the  agency  Is  con- 
cerned that  Chicago-only  delivery  also  cre- 
ates a  climate  for  manipulation  of  corn  posi- 
tions. 

H.R.  12494 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5e  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  7a).  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (6)  thereof; 

(b)  by  striking  out  "delivery  purposes."  .tt 
the  end  of  subsection  (7)  thereof  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "delivery  purposes;  and"; 
and 

(c)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (7) 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(8t  permit  the  delivery  of  any  commodity, 
on  contracts  of  sale  thereof  for  future  deliv- 
ery, at  such  ;)olnt  or  points  and  at  such 
locatlonal  price  differentials  as  the  Secret;iry 
of  Agriculture,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing,  finds  will  tend  to  prevent  or 
diminish  price  manipulation,  market  con- 
Kestion,  or  the  abnormal  movement  of  such 
'ommodlty  In  Interstate  commerce:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  any  order  Issued  here- 
under shall  not  apply  to  then  existing  con- 
tracts." 


LETTUCE  BOYCOTT 


(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  waa 
amazed  by  several  'boycott  lettuce" 
statements  and  posters  which  appeared 
at  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
recently. 

Apparently  the  perpetrators  of  these 
remarks  know  little  about  agriculture, 
the  growing  of  lettuce,  or  the  status  of 
farm-labor  management  relations. 

A  person  who  advocates  the  boycotting 
of  lettuce  actually  harms  the  lettuce 
worker  as  well  as  the  lettuce  farmer  and 
processor.  If  lettuce  does  not  sell,  the 
lettuce  worker  will  be  out  of  a  job— and 
there  is  little  else  he  can  do  to  support 
himself  and  his  family.  When  you  boy- 
cott lettuce  you  hurt  the  lettuce  picker 
most. 

A  person  who  advocates  the  boycotting 
of  "nonunion  lettuce"  does  not  know  what 
he  is  talking  about.  Almost  all  lettuce 
grown  in  the  Salinas  Valley  is  union  let- 
tuce. The  Teamsters  Union  represented 
lettuce  workers  long  before  Cea.sar  Cha- 
vez was  known  or  the  UFW  was  orga- 
nized. If  lettuce  does  not  sell,  "union  let- 
tuce pickers"  will  be  out  of  work.  When 
you  boycott  lettuce  from  California  you 
hurt  the  union  lettuce  picker  most. 

Mr.  Chavez  and  UFW  propaganda 
claims  that  lettuce  pickers  earn  only 
$1,600  per  year.  Completely  false. 

The  average  member  of  a  lettuce  har- 
vesting crew  earned  $1,594.13  in  the  first 
6  weeks  of  the  Salinas  Valley  season.  The 
average  worker  on  one  farm  of  moderate 
size,  which  is  representative  of  the  Sali- 
nas Valley,  earned  $3.07  per  hour  during 
the  12  months  between  June  1.  1971,  and 
May  31,  1972. 

Farmworkers  earn  more  in  the  Salinas 
Valley  than  they  can  earn  doing  any- 
thing else  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Cesar  Chavez  and  UFW  have  not 
helped  to  increase  or  improve  the  hours, 
wages,  or  working  and  living  conditions 
of  farmworkers  in  the  Salinas  Valley  of 
California.  The  farmworkers  know  this. 
The  Mexican  American  farmworkers 
know  this.  The  citizens  of  the  Salinas 
Valley  know  this. 

Nonimion  farmworkers  and  members 
of  the  Teamsters  union  earn  higher 
wages  and  enjoy  better  working  condi- 
tions than  UFW  farmworkers.  The 
Teamsters  imion  seems  to  care  for  the 
farmworker  and  ably,  energetically  and 
ethically  assists  the  farmworkers  in  im- 
proving his  working  and  living  condi- 
tions. 

The  UFW  objectives  are  "la  Rasa"  and 
la  causa"  only. 

So  neither  Cesar  Chavez  nor  UFW 
have  been  successful  in  the  Salinas  Val- 
ley. The  employer  has  always  done  better 
by  his  employees  than  Mr.  Chavez. 

Of  the  five  farmers  in  the  Salinas  Val- 
ley who  signed  labor  contracts  with 
UFWOC,  now  UFW  and  Mr.  Chavez,  two 
have  gone  broke,  one  Is  teetering  on  in- 
solvency, and  one  is  going  out  of  the  let- 
tuce busine.ss. 
The  situation  is  shameful. 
National  farm  legislation  Is  desper- 


ately needed.  Farmworkers  are  entitled 
to  collective  bargaining  by  representa- 
tives who  are  selected  by  secret  ballot. 

Boycotting  lettuce  is  a  shameful  way 
of  obtaining  Federal  legislation.  Boy- 
cotting lettuce  hurts  the  people  who  need 
the  most  help  and  compassion — the 
farmworker  and  his  family. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  Congress  to  do 
something  constructive  to  help  the  farm- 
worker—enact Federal  farm  labor  legis- 
lation, so  that  the  farmworker  can  enjoy 
the  same  benefits  as  an  Industrial  or 
consti-uction  worker. 

Boycotting  hurts  the  farmworker; 
Federal  legislation  would  help. 


TRUTHFUL  AND  ACCURATE  DIS- 
SEMINATION OF  NEWS 

Tlie    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     'Mr. 
MiLCHER  t .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
AEBirri   is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
geni:k.4l  leave 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  re'vise  and  extend  my 
o\n-n  remarks  and  that  all  other  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  connection  •with 
this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  point  out  some  of  the  things 
which  I  believe  need  to  be  corrected  so 
far  as  the  dissemination  of  news  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  \1tally  important,  in  my 
opinion,  that  we  get  the  news  back  home, 
and  vitally  important  that  the  people  of 
America  know  what  is  going  on.  But  it  is 
also  vitally  important,  in  my  opinion, 
that  they  get  correct  news,  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  they  know  the  coimections 
of  Members,  and  these  connections 
should  be  made  known  truthfully. 

We  have  a  number  of  organizations 
which  are  very  active  in  the  field  of  dis- 
seminating news  to  our  folks,  and  also, 
in  particular,  in  pointing  out  the  coimec- 
tions of  Members  of  Congress  with  vari- 
ous organizations  and  businesses. 

Of  course,  this  is  important.  Our  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  know  this,  and  they 
should  know  it.  However,  it  is  just  as 
important,  equally  so,  if  not  more  so, 
that  the  information  be  accurate  and  on 
an  unbiased  basis. 

Some  organizations  have  taken  imto 
themselves  the  role  of  watchdog  over 
the  Congress,  and  apparently  feel  that 
they  must  be  sensational  m  their  report- 
ing, that  they  cannot  survive  luiless  they 
have  some  scandal  to  report  or  some  in- 
formation that  will  cast  a  shadow  upon 
Members  of  Congress  or  people  in  official 
positions. 

And  many  are  not  so  careful  as  to  dis- 
seminating the  news.  They  grasp  at  any 
little  thing,  at  any  straw,  and  report 
half-truths  and  sometimes  whole  un- 
truths, failing  on  many  occasions  to  look 
Into  the  situation  to  see  if  the  Informa- 
tion they  report  Is  true  and  factual, 
without  any  real  diligence  in  this  respect. 

Common  Clause,  headed  by  a  Mr. 
Gardner,  Is  one  of  the  organizations 
which  purports  to  keep  the  citizens  of 


America  Informed  as  to  acts  and 
afflliations  of  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  beUeve  tills  is  well.  It  Is  a  needed 
service.  However,  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions this  organization  ha«  not  been 
fMtual  In  the  Information  it  dissem- 
inates. It  has  sent  out  Incorrect  informa- 
tion. Information  that  is  not  true,  on 
occasion,  and  particularly  has  this  been 
so  since  the  so-called  Federf^  Elections 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  was  enacted. 

They  have  gone  all  out  In  trying  to 
more  or  less  disseminate  news  back  home 
as  to  what  the  Congressmen  or  sitting 
Members  have  failed  to  do,  how  they 
have  failed  to  make  proper  reports,  and 
so  forth. 

I  do  not  believe  It  is  necessary  to  smear 
public  officials  for  an  organization  to 
stay  in  business,  to  collect  dues,  and  to 
build  up  its  membership. 

I  think  in  the  long  nm  it  pays  to  be 
factual  and  true. 

There  is  particular  reference  to 
untruth  and  misinformation  information 
as  to  one  particular  subject,  that  is, 
whether  or  not  a  Member  of  Congress 
practicing  law  is  doing  something 
unethical. 

Common  Cause  sent  out  a  news  item 
.some  time  ago  and  invited  a  lot  of  news- 
papers to  use  this  freely.  In  that  Item 
they  say  as  follows,  and  I  want  to  quote 
what  they  say: 

Plfty-seven  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  are  actually  associated  with 
law  firms. 

In  parentheses  it  says : 

See   complete   list   of  names   of   Members. 

Then  a  little  later  on  in  the  same  memo 
or  the  same  news  release  they  say: 

Any  Member  of  Congress  who  continues 
law  practice  violates  the  AmeriCELn  Bar  Ab- 
soclatlon's  code  of  professional  responsibility. 

That  statement  is  just  not  true  and  is 
not  factual.  It  is  anything  but  true. 

Then  at  the  end  of  that  same  particu- 
lar news  release  they  have  an  appendix. 
Mind  you,  they  first  state  57  Members  of 
Congress  were  afiSliated  with  law  part- 
nership in  law  firms.  Then  in  the  appen- 
dix they  said  in  the  Senate  at  least  six 
Members  maintained  at  least  some  rela- 
tionship with  a  law  firm,  and  they  list 
them.  Thai  right  in  the  next  line  they 
say  51  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives continue  to  be  involved  in  law 
practice  in  some  form.  That  is  factual 
and  that  is  right.  So  it  Is  botmd  to  be 
that  they  knew  the  diCference.  Somebody 
knew  the  difference,  because  in  the  first 
statement  they  said  57  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress,  House  and  Senate,  are 
actually  associated  with  law  firms,  and 
then  they  go  on  In  the  appendix  and  they 
say  six  Senators  are  aflttllated  with  law 
firms  and  51  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  involved  in  law 
practices. 

At  our  hearing  recently  before  our 
Committee  on  House  Administration  Mr. 
Gardner  was  invited  to  attend  that  hear- 
ing. As  you  will  recaU  and  know,  Mr. 
Hays  and  mjrself  on  Jime  14,  1972,  In- 
troduced H.R.  15511,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
as  we  fotmd  a  number  of  Members  and 
a  number  of  candidates  find  It  a  hard- 
ship under  the  act  as  passed  recently  to 


report  as  frequently  as  required  under 
the  new  act. 

Mr.  Hays  held  this  hearing  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  number  of  people.  Mr.  Gard- 
ner of  Common  Cause  was  a  witness. 
When  I  questioned  Mr.  Ciardner  I  asked 
him  about  this  statement: 

Mr.  O&rdner,  I  hold  In  my  hand  wiiat  is 
reported  to  be  a  newt  release  from  Common 
Cause  on  May  3,  1972.  On  page  4  you  say 
57  Members  of  the  United  States  Congress 
are  actu&Uy  associated  with  law  flrma.  Is  that 
statement  true? 

He  said  yes. 

Then  I  asked  him  where  he  got  that 
information.  It  is  ;ust  so  easy  to  get  that 
information.  All  one  has  to  do  is  go  down 
to  the  Ethics  Committee  where  all  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  file  a  report, 
and  it  shows  the  name  and  all  the  con- 
nections with  any  professions.  Had  they 
looked  there  and  tried  to  see  it,  there 
would  be  no  question  of  who  was  aflUi- 
ated  with  a  firm  and  who  was  practicing 
individually. 

Then  I  asked  a  specific  question  if  it 
was  true  that  he  had  stated  it  was  un- 
ethical for  a  Member  of  Congress  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  practice  of  law.  He  said 
it  was,  and  he  said  that  he  would  get  It 
for  the  record.  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
not  show  me  the  specific  canon  passed 
by  the  American  Bar  Association  deal- 
ing with  this  specific  subject.  He  said  he 
would.  So  far  I  checked  with  the  Clerk 
and  the  officials  of  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committ**  as  of  today,  and  no 
information  has  been  forthcoming. 

Following  his  release  of  that  item  I 
noticed  m  the  Virginia  Norfolk  Pilot  on 
May  5,  1972.  a  quote  of  Mr.  Gardner. 
What  the  news  item  said  actually  is  not 
bad  except  that  it  gives  the  implication 
that  any  Member  of  Congress  who  Is 
practicing  law  violates  the  coae  of  pro- 
fessional ethics,  of  the  American  Bar 
.Association  and  m  quoting  wliat  Com- 
mon Cause  had  said  it  noted  also  any 
Member  of  Congress  who  continues  a 
law  practice  violates  the  American  Bar 
Association's  code  of  professional  re- 
sponsibility. It  said  ":n  an  appendix 
Common  Cause  cites  Representative 
ABBITT  is  retiring  in  this  coming  Janu- 
ary, and  that  he  is  one  of  51  Members 
who  continue  to  be  involved  m  law 
practice." 

That  is  true.  I  am  not  fussing  about 
that.  But  when  Gardner  said  it  violates 
the  code  of  ethics  of  the  American  Bar 
.Association  that  is  untrue.  So  I  took  the 
trouble  to  write  and  to  contact  the 
proper  officials  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. 

I  have  a  letter  here  that  I  would  hke 
to  read  that  is  dated  June  22,  1972: 
Amirican   Bar   AssociA'noN, 
Washington.  D.C.,  June  22, 1972. 
Hon.  Watkins  M.  AsBrrr, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  ABBrrr:  This  will  re- 
spond to  your  request  for  the  current  posi- 
tion of  the  American  Bar  .Association  re- 
garding the  practice  of  law  by  ITnlted  States 
congressmen   and   senators 

The  Code  of  Professional  Responsibility 
adopted  by  the  Association,  effective  for 
members  on  January  1,  1970,  In  no  way  pro- 
hibits or  discourages  a  congressma:.  from 
engaging  In  the  practice  of  law.  You  w:U  note 
that  DlsclpUnary  Bule  2-102(B)  requires 
that  a  lawyer  who  assumes  a  legislative  post 
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•••hall  not  permit  his  name  u>  remali.  In  the 
name  of  a  law  firm  or  to  be  uaed  In  profes- 
sional r-otlces  of  the  arm  during  any  slgn..- 
icant  period  in  which  he  la  not  actively  and 
regi.ilarly  practicing  law  as  a  memt)«r  of  the 

TVould  also  caU  your  attention  to  Ethical 
Consideration  2-12  of  the  Code  which  states, 
-a  lawyer  occupying  a  .  .  .  legislative  .  .  posi- 
tion who  ha«  the  right  to  pracUce  la*  con- 
currently may  allow  his  name  to  remain  m 
the  name  ' '  *-he  firm  If  he  actively  coniUiuea 
to  practice  Uw  as  a  member  thereof. 

Yo'i  may  be  interested  In  the  eucloaed 
copv  of  Informal  Opinion  No.  1205.  Issued  by 
the"  Associations  Standing  Committee  on 
Ethics  and  Professional  ResponslbUlty  on 
February  9  1972.  which  Interprets  the  ap- 
pllcabl.ity  of  pertinent  provisions  of  the 
Code  to  a  factual  situation  presented  by  a 
member  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate. 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Code  of 
Professional  Responsibility  for  your  Informa- 
tion. Please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us  If 
we  can  assist  you  further 

Sincerely. 

John  P.  Tracst. 

Enclosures. 

So  you  will  see  from  that  letter  that 
the  news  release  is  clearly  false  The 
practice  of  law  by  a  Member  is  not 
unethical.  However,  that  is  just  one  of 
the  many  instances  In  which  Common 
Cause  has  sent  out  untrue  information. 
Information  which  could  have  been  veri- 
fied, or  they  could  have  found  out 
whether  it  was  the  truth  easily. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr,  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABBTTT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hats». 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  believe  that 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  is  making  a 
very  timely  and  useful  statement. 

As  the  gentleman  will  recall  in  the 
hearings.  Mr.  Gardner  very  reluctanUy 
admitted— I  guess  you  can  say  that  he 
admitted,  although  he  hedged  all  over 
the  place— that  they  accused  six  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  Senator  Percy 
of  Dhnois  of  not  filing  expense  accounts 
when  in  fact  they  had  filed  them,  and 
had  filed  them  timely.  And  when  we 
pointed  that  out  to  them,  Mr.  Gardner 
and  his  associates  then  began  to  blame 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  for  giving  them 
the  WTong  informaticai.  As  I  understand 
It.  they  went  over  and  got  the  informa- 
tion themselves.  You  know,  we  have  in- 
stalled a  very  modem  system  over  there 
of  microfilming  of  records,  and  with 
scanners  for  them  to  look  at  them. 

The  point  is  that  this  outfit  is  a  sensa- 
tion, headline- hunting  organization  that 
lives  on  contributions.  They  go  out  and 
point  the  finger  at  somebody,  and  if  they 
cannot  find  anybody  to  point  the  finger 
at  legitimately,  then  they  do  so  illegiti- 
mately. 

I  think  It  would  be  nice  if  Mr.  Gardner 
would  tell  us  what  he  has  done  with  all 
the  $20  contributions  he  has  received. 
with  an  overall  total  of  $3  million.  If  he 
is  no  better  at  administering  Common 
Cause  than  he  was  at  administering  HEW 
I   would   say   that  anytiody   who   sends 
turn  $20  ought  to  see  a  psychiatrist.  They 
would  find  out  that  their  $20  would  be 
better  spent,  because  we  have  had  some 
pretty  bad  administrators  of  HEW.  you 
could    cite,    for    example,    Alvlta    Culp 
Hobby,  but  Mr.  Gardner  was  the  worst 
of  the  lot.  And  after  two  and  a  half  years 


he  admitted  that  he  could  not  run  that 
organization. 

You  know,  under  his  tenure  there, 
HEW  stood  for  almost  no  health,  very 
little  education,  and  practically  all  wel- 
fare. _,  ^ 
I  just  think  that  it  takes  an  mordinate 
amount  of  gall  for  a  man  who  has  been 
a  total,  colossal  failure  in  one  attempt 
as  an  administrator  to  do  what  he  has 
tried  to  do. 

You  know  that  he  was  head  of  a 
foundation  at  one  time,  and  I  was  stupid 
enough  to  protect  him  when  they  ac- 
cused him  of  being  a  Communist,  and  I 
did  so  because  I  did  not  think  that  he 
was  a  Communist,  I  did  not  think  so 
then  and  I  do  not  think  so  now.  But  that 
has  been  his  only  administrative  office. 
You  know,  you  do  not  tiave  to  be  very 
bright  to  give  away  money,  and  that  is 
all  he  did  as  the  head  of  that  founda- 
tion, and  that  is  what  he  did  at  HEW, 
but  he  did  not  do  it  well. 

I  think  that  the  people  who  are 
spending  money  for  Common  Cause 
could  spend  it  some  place  else  better  if 
they  really  knew,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  has  so  clearly  pointed  out,  the 
kind  of  bad  information  they  are  get- 
ting from  it. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

As  I  said  when  I  started,  this  incident 
that  I  point  out  is  of  small  significance, 
but  it  could  be  an  incident  which  could 
do  irreparable  harm  to  some  Govern- 
ment officials. 

I  just  want  to  point  this  out  to  the 
Members  and  to  the  press  in  the  hope 
that  in  the  future  these  do-goodie  orga- 
nizations that  are  trying  to  point  out 
public  officials  when  they  are  in  the 
wrong  should  be  careful  because  once 
the  untrue  information  is  out,  there  is 
no  way  to  adequately  correct  it. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
commend  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mi'.  Abbitt)  for  his  fore- 
sight and  leadership  in  calling  this  spe- 
cial order  on  a  subject  of  very  great 
concern  to  me. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  with  my 
coIlea:^-ues  if  I  did  not  say  that  Common 
Cau.se  and  I  do  not  share  many  poUtical 
views  in  common.  Even  admitting  this 
difference  of  viewpoint,  I  believe  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  those  individuals  asso- 
ciated with  Common  Cause  to  be  scru- 
pulou.'^ly  accurate  in  their  reporting  of 
events. 

Therefore,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
recoimt  an  incident  involving  myself  and 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  from  nh- 
noLs  with  Illinois  Common  Cause. 

On  June  15,  the  president  of  Illinois 
Common  Cause.  Mr.  Jack  Conway, 
charged  that  Senator  Charles  Percy  and 
six  incumbent  Illinois  Congressmen- in- 
cluding myself — failed  to  file  the  reports 
required  under  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971.  The  fact  is— as 
reported  in  the  Chicago  Sun -Times — 
that  Common  Cause,  upon  rechecktng 
the  records  in  Washington,  admitted 
that  Conway's  initial  report  was  incor- 
rect. Consequently,  the  Washington  of- 
fice of  Common  Cause  issued  a  retrac- 
tion to  Senator  Percy,  myself,  and  the 
other  incumbent  Members. 
On    Saturday.    June    17,    the    Sun- 


Times— hardly  a  conservative  newspa- 
per— underscored  the  seriousness  of 
Common  Cause's  error  in  an  edi- 
torial: "damage  was  done  because  re- 
traction and  apologies  seldom  complete- 
ly catch  up  with  error." 

This  entire  question  was  one  I  dis- 
cussed with  Mr.  Gardner  and  his  col- 
league. Mr.  Guido.  when  they  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration on  Tuesday,  June  20.  At  that 
time  I  asked  two  questions :  First.  Is  the 
national  Common  Cause  organization 
responsible  for  Mr.  Conway  s  admitted 
error? 

The  exchange  with  Mr.  Gardner  was 
not  very  fruitful,  as  the  following  portion 
of  the  transcript  I  would  now  like  to 
insert    indicates    because:     First,    Mr. 
Gardner   refused    to    admit   any   error 
on  the  part  of  Common  Cause;  and,  sec- 
ond, Mr.  Gardner  never  really  addressed 
himself  to  the  question  of  the  national 
Common  Cause's  responsibility  for  the 
activities  of  its  State  chapters. 
The  material  follows: 
Chairman  Hays.  Mr.  Crane? 
Mr.   CniArrE.  Thank  you.  Mr.   Chairman. 
Mr.  Gardner,  earlier  In  your  testimony  my 
recollection  1b  that  you  Indicated  there  were 
only  two  Inaccurate  cases  of  reporting  on  the 
part    of    your    organization    for    over    1100 
monitored  candidates,  and  for  the  record  I 
would  like  to  stralghen  that  out.  In  our  State 
of  nilnols  there  were  seven.  Your  represenU- 
tlve    there.    President    of    niinois    Common 
Cause,  Jack  Conway,  In  a  press  conference 
June    15    charged   that   Senator    Percy   and 
six  congressional  candidates.  Including  my- 
self and  my  colleague,  Mr.  Annunzio.  had 
faUed  to  file  required  reports  under  Public 
Law  92-225   with   the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was  --hat  I  already 
had  In  hand  my  certified  mall  receipt  for  the 
one  I  had  filed,  and  It  was  subsequently  ad- 
mitted bv  your  representative  out  there  that 
he  was  In  error,  that  the  allegation  was  un- 
true. .  .  . 
However,  as  the  Chicago  Sun  Times,  which 
can  hardly  be  classified  as  a  conservative 
newspaper  states,  "The  damage  was  done 
because  retraction  and  apologies  seldom  com- 
pletely catch  up  with  error." 

This  brings  me  to  two  questions.  First.  Is 
the  national  Common  Cause  organization  re- 
sponsible for  Mr.  Conway's  admitted  error? 
Mr.  Gardnek.  In  the  two  cases  I  mentioned. 

Iowa  and  nUnois 

Mr.  Ckane.  I  say  there  were  seven  cases. 
Mr.  Gakdnir.  Seven  is  correct.  Twelve  Con- 
gressmen m  ail  or  Senators  were  Involved.  The 
material  avaUable  to  us  through  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  did  not  include  those  names. 
The  material  available  to  us  through  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  did  not  Include  Sen- 
ator Percy's  name.  We  acted  upon  the  ma- 
terial available  to  us. 

Mr.  Cranb.  The  point  is,  nevertheless,  you 
were  In  error  and  your  organization  acknowl- 
edged the  error.  The  question  I  aslc  la 
whether  you  here  at  the  national  level  as- 
sume responslbUlty  for  that  error. 

Mr.  Gardnkk.  We  did  not  acknowledge 
error.   We   acknowleged  the  Clerk's  error. 

Mr.  Cranx.  Mr.  Conway,  at  least,  apologized 
and  conceded  that  he  was  inaccurate  in  what 
he  said  In  that  press  conference  out  In  Illi- 
nois on  June  15. 

Mr  Gardnxr.  He  was  quite  right  In  re- 
tracting the  statement  as  quickly  aa  pos- 
sible and  with  whatever  words  seemed  ap- 
propriate at  the  time.  The  sooner  the  mistake 
was  corrected  the  better. 
We  carmot  get  behind  the  material  supplied 

to  us. 

Mr.  Crane.  The  fact  Is  that  there  was  an 
error.  The  question  I  ask  specifically  la  this: 
Do  you  assume   responslbUlty  here   at  the 


uational   level   of    Common   Cause   for   that 
error  by  your  representative? 

Mr  Gardner.  We  cannot  assume  respon- 
ilbUUy  for  errors  In  the  material  which  is 
handed  to  us.  We  can  assume  responslbUlty 
ror  errors  In  the  transmission  of  that  if  we 
had  found  one  thing  in  the  record  and  re- 
ported something  else.  That  would  have  been 
a  very  grave  error  on  our  part. 

Mr'  CRANi.  There  was  no  qualification  when 
Mr  Conway  made  his  press  comments  out 
there  In  lUlnols.  Mr.  Conway  erroneously 
charged  at  a  press  conference  that  Senator 
Charles  H.  Percy  and  sU  congressional  lUl- 
nois  candidates  had  failed  to  file  their  fi- 
nancUl  reports  In  Washington  In  violation 
of  the  new  federal  law. 

There  was  not  the  qualification  that  "to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  based  upon  the  limited 
information  we  have,  this  Is  the  case."  This 
was  stated  as  a  fact,  that  we  were  in  violation 
of  the  law. 

I  get  back  to  the  question — do  you  at  the 
national  level  assume  responsibility  for  that 
error  In  the  resorting  by  Mr.  Conway? 

Mr  Gardnkr.  We  do  not  regard  it  as  an 
error  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Conway.  No  doubt 
it  was  sensible  for  him  to  retract  immedi- 
ately and  In  the  simplest  possible  terms. 
We  had  to  check  the  record.  The  record  was 
clearly  a  matter  of  error  In  the  Clerk  of  the 
House.  We  published  a  retraction.  We  sent 
It  out  to  a  great  many  newspapers  in  which 
we  explamed  where  the  error  lies. 

We  take  responslbUlty  for  errors  m  the  dis- 
tortion of  Laaterlal  which  la  handed  to  us 
or  supplied  to  us.  We  cannot  take  respon- 
slbUlty for  errors  in  the  processing  by  the 
three  supervisory  officers. 

Mr.  Crane  It  would  seem  to  me  under  the 
circumstances.  Mr.  Gardner,  it  would  be  In- 
cumbent upon  you  to  be  clean  as  a  hounds 
tooth  in  this  kind  of  activity  you  are  en- 
gaged in.  That  means,  I  would  say.  on  the 
basis  of  these  experiences,  that  you  make 
sure  you  have  your  facts  correct  before  you 
make  the  aUegatlons  publicly.  I  could  not 
agree  more  wholeheartedly  with  the  Stin- 
Tlmes  comment  about  the  damage  not  being 
undone  as  a  result  of  your  retraction. 

There  Is  another  comment  I  would  like  to 
touch  upon  here  which  came  about  as  a 
result  of  a  couple  exchanges,  one  with  our 
Chairman  and  the  other  with  Mr.  CleTeland. 

In  the  exchange  you  had  with  our  Chair- 
man. In  response  to  his  question,  you  said 
something  to  the  effect  you  are  not  saying  all 
Members  of  Congress  are  crooks.  Then  when 
Mr.  Cleveland  pursued  this  point  further  you 
stated  we  are  not  caUlng  any  members  of 
Congress  crooks. 

I  think  It  Is  this  kind  of  loose  language, 
If  the  members  of  the  media  picked  up  your 
first  comment,  it  seems  there  Is  a  clear  Im- 
plication you  believe  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  crooks. 

Mr.  Gardner.  The  word  "crooks"  was  not 
Introduced  into  the  conversation  by  me.  I 
think  U  Is  not  a  good  word  to  use.  I  was 
simply  responding  as  clearly  as  I  could. 

I  have  to  say  that  If  you  can  think  of  a 
way — on  your  earlier  p>olnt — that  we  can  go 
behind  the  data  supplied  to  us  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  House,  I  would  like  to  hear  about  it, 

Mr.  Crane.  Then  Indicate  that.  How  did 
you  find  out  you  were  in  error? 

Mr.  Gardner.  We  went  back  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Crane.  You  went  back  to  the  Clerk  of 
•-he  House  T 

Mr.  Gardner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crane.  He  provided  you  with  the  Infor- 
mation. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Gardner.  Axid  we  actually  looked  at  the 
filings  and  found  the  filings  were  there. 

Mr.  QvTDO.  I  supervised  the  research  done 
in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  The 
Clerk  of  the  House  has  a  computer  print-out, 
as  the  Chairman  pointed  out.  That  is  the  of- 
ficial Index  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  We  are 


not  allowed  to  go  beyond  that  record.  We 
are  not  aUowed  to  see  any  records. 

That  computer  print-out  on  ti>e  day  we  ex- 
amined the  records  three  or  four  days  after 
the  deadline  did  not  Include  your  report  In 
that. 

Mr.  ANircNzio.  SpeclflcaUy  what  date?  The 
reports  are  due  June  10.  Give  us  a  date.  In 
your  enthusiasm  to  be  a  zealot  you  were 
there,  for  God's  sake,  without  even  waiting. 

Mr.  Gardner.  That  Is  not  true. 

Mr.  AifNXTKzio.  They  must  h»ve  been  there. 
It  appeared  In  the  paper. 

Mr.  OxTTDO.  June  13  or  14. 

Chairman  Hats.  Tou  say,  Mr.  Gardner,  you 
did  not  retract.  The  Sun-Times  says  you  did. 
I  am  quoting  from  what  I  juat  read.  It  said 
you  "regretted"  the  fact  that  you  had  given 
out  wrong  information. 

Mr.  .\NNijNzio.  You  BhotUd  have  an  oppo- 
nent like  I  have  and  then  find  out  how  damn 
serious  this  Is. 

WUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Crane.  I  woiUd  be  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  Aknxtnzio.  Here  is  a  newspaper  that 
supports  Common  Cause.  This  is  a  liberal 
newspaper.  It  is  owned  by  Marshal  Field.  They 
have  been  friendly  to  me.  I  want  you  to 
understand  that. 

They  write  in  their  editorial,  which  Is  of- 
ficial policy: 

■We  were  disappointed  In  its  performance 
Thursday  In  Springfield.  Its  President,  Jack 
Conway,  erroneously  charged  at  a  press  con- 
ference that  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  and 
six  Illinois  Congreasional  candidates" — and  I 
am  one,  and  I  followed  this  law  to  the  let- 
ter. I  don't  believe  in  this  law  but  I  followed 
It  because  I  am  a  good  American.  I  don't  go 
arotind  calling  people  names,  becaiue  I 
fought,  as  Jack  Conway  knows,  the  name- 
callers,  because  he  comes  from  the  Labor 
movement  as  I  do. 

"Six  Illinois  Congressional  candidates  had 
failed  to  file.  ...  but  a  watchdog  group 
such  as  this  valuable  organization" — and  I 
have  always  considered  your  organization 
valuable — "must  depend  on  complete  credi- 
bility"— because  you  do  have  an  enormous 
responslbUlty. 

"If  one  is  attacking  such  purveyors  of  half 
truths  and  exaggerations  as  are  rampant  in 
the  battalions  of  Common  Cause's  detrac- 
tors, one  must  be  forever  on  one's  guard  to 
see  to  it  one's  own  facts  are  straight.  Thurs- 
day's statement  by  Conway  was  a  serious  but 
not  an  Irredeemable  error.  We  trust  Common 
Cause  has  profited  by  Its  mistake." 

This  Is  what  the  Sun  Times  had  to  say 
editorially.  That  Is  exactly  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  here  today. 

Chairman  Hats.  It  doesn't  seem  they  prof- 
ited. They  are  saying  It  was  not  their  mis- 
take but  that  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Maybe  we  ought  to  get  rid  of  this  oon^>uter 
and  then  you  can  look  at  the  records  one 
by  one.  Then  if  you  make  a  mistake  It  wUl 
be  your  fault. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  I  will  have  more  to  say, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  my  colleague 
from  nilnols  yielding  to  me  some  of  his  time. 
I  am  waiting  for  my  time. 

Mr.  Crane.  I  am  more  than  happy  to  yield 
to  my  esteemed  colleague  from  Illinois. 

I  have  one  more  question,  perhaps  In  the 
form  of  a  rhetorical  question,  before  I  yield 
back,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  since  your  or- 
ganization assigns  this  kind  of  responsl- 
bUlty to  Congressional  candidates  for  errors 
of  their  campaign  committees  that  a  sim- 
ilar responslbUlty  would  apply  to  your  or- 
ganization. If  we  assume  this  was  an  honest 
mistake  on  the  part  of  your  people  In  lUl- 
nois,  and  on  the  basis  of  your  testimony  we 
can  only  assume  that,  Is  It  not  also  reason- 
able to  assume  that  on  occasion  a  Congres- 
sional campaign  committee  and  Congres- 
sional candidate  might  also  be  guilty  of  an 
honest  mistake? 


Mr.  Oardneb.  Absolutely,  but  I  would  like 
you  to  hear  the  words  of  Ken  Guldo  as  to 
what  actuaUy  happened. 

Mr.  OvJDO.  On  the  14th  we  went  into  the 
Clerk  of  the  House's  oflloe.  We  examined  the 
records  In  his  office.  The  official  index  of 
that  date  did  not  include  your  name  or  that 
of  Mr.  Annunzio. 

At  that  time  we  prepared  our  press  release 
and  it  was  delivered  over  the  telephone,  the 
Information  was  delivered  to  a  person  who 
was  with  Mr.  Conway  in  Illinois  and  Ohio 
at  that  time.  He  was  traveling  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Conway  Issued  that  preas  statement. 
We  recevled  a  call  from  Senator  Percy's  of- 
fice In  the  afternoon  that  there  was  some 
erroneous  listing 

Mr.  ANNI7NZI0.  What  time?  It  Is  important. 
The  report  does  net  come  out  ur.tu  four 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Grrmo.  Hold  one  second.  Let  me  find 
out. 

Mr.  Aniruvzto.  Give  us  the  time. 

Mr.  GtTmo.  I  am  sorry.  I  don't  know  the 
time. 

Chairman  Hats.  Just  a  minute.  I  will  not 
let  you  do  anything  untU  we  straighten  out 
one  thing.  Tou  couldnt  find  Senator  Percy's 
office  in  the  Clerk  of  the  House's  office  If  you 
looked  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Mr.  Oxjmo.  I  am  sorry,  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Chairman  Hays.  Did  you  ever  practice  law? 

Mr.  Qumo.  I  taught  law  four  years. 

Chairman  Hays.  Did  you  ever  practice  law? 

Mr.  Gtjido.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Hats.  I  didn't  think  so 

Mr.  Gtmjo.  I  would  like  to  finish,  please. 

Chairman  Hays.  I  am  not  a  lawyer  but  I 
can  recognize  one  when  I  see  one. 

Mr.  Crane.  May  I  inject  one  thing  In  this 
line  of  teetimony.  My  admlnlacratlve  asstst- 
anit  was  In  the  Clerk's  Office  on  Tuesday. 
June  13,  and  my  resort  and  my  committee's 
report  were  Indicated  In  the  Clerks  Office 
as  having  been  filed. 

Mr.  Quroo.  We  wUl  have  to  check 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  would  only  suggest  your  in- 
vestigating procedures  leave  something  to 
be  desired. 

Chairman  Hats.  In  other  words,  you  didn't 
look.  You  didn't  find  it.  Now  you  are  trying 
to  blame  It  on  the  Clerk  of  the  House 

That  Is  enough. 

Mr.  Oettys'' 

I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more. 

Mr.  Oakoitkb.  You  are  not  wUllng  to  listen 
to  the  storj'  of  what  happened? 

Chairman  Hats.  But  he  is  sitting  there 
teUlng  barefaced  lies.  It  was  there  the  13th. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Bliisterlng  wlU  not  hrtp.  If 
you  want  the  answer  you  ^ouid  listen  to  it. 

Chairman  Hays.  We  would  like  to  have  a 
straight  answer.  Mr.  Gardner  You  seem  with 
your  literature  to  put  out  innuendos  that  no- 
body gives  straight  answers  to.  I  have  never 
seen  as  many  evasions  in  all  my  career  In 
Congress  as  we  have  had  from  your  people 
today.  Nothing  is  ever  their  fault.  Why  don't 
you  say  "We  made  a  mistake  '  and  let  it  go 
at  that? 

I  will  Usten  to  him  a  little  whUe  longer. 
He  has  not  said  much  except  evasion  up  to 
now. 

Why  didn't  you  find  it  on  the  13th  If  It 
was  there?  Did  you  go  yourself? 

Mr.  Gtrroo.  I  did  not. 

Chairman  H.'^Ys.  Then  ycu  don't  know  any 
more  about  it  than  I  do,  do  you?  You  are 
talking  about  hearsay.  Tou  weren't  there  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Qttido.  I  did  not  go  myself. 

Chairman  Hays.  You  don't  know  whether 
It  was  on  file  or  not,  then,  do  you? 

Mr.  Gtrmo.  Our  people  said 

Chairman  Hays.  Tout  people.  Where  are 
those  people?  If  you  want  them  to  testify  I 
would  be  glad  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  Gthdo.  We  would  be  happy  to  submit 
an  affidavit  for  the  record. 
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Mr.  B8ADEMA8.  If  Mt.  Guldo  can  give  us  a 
brief  response  and  then  we  can  hear  from 
Ur.  Oettys. 

Mr.  QuiDO.  Upon  learning  of  the  informa- 
tion from  Mr.  Percy's  office.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  proceeded  to  prepare  a  statement  to  be  la- 
sued  to  the  press.  That  statement  Is  as  fol- 
lows— d(j  you  waul  me  to  read  It? 
Chairman  Hais.  No. 

Mr.  OuiDO.  We  will  be  very  happy  to  sub- 
mit It  for  the  record. 

Chairman  Hats.  You  can  submit  It  for  the 
record  if  you  like.  We  have  had  plenty  of 
reading  around  here. 
Can  you  tell  as  what  was  In  It  briefly? 
Mr.  OtriDo  Yes.  Briefly  It  was  a  statement 
of  what  occurred  We  weut  Into  the  ofiBce 
The  next  day  we  were  Informed,  on  the  15th. 
that  the  information  we  received  must  have 
been  in  error  or  we  were  In  error. 

We  then  returned  to  the  office  Immediately 
and  checked  the  records  the  next  day.  the 
15th 

On  that  day  Mr.  Crane  and  Mr.  Annunzio's 
records  did  appear  In  the  computer  print- 
out. 

At  that  time  the  people  returned  To  my 
office,   and   I   prepared    the   press   statement 
explaining    what    happened    and    explaining 
that    the  records  of  Mr    Annunzlo  and  Mr 
Crane    had    appeared    In    the    Clerk's   Office. 
This  paragraph  appears  In  that  statement: 
"Our  original  information  was  based  on  the 
official  record  made  available  to  the  public  bv 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate.  We  reeret  that  the  public  docu- 
ments turned  out  to  be  In  error.  Sectkjn  808 
of   the   Federal   Election   Campaign   Act   re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Clerk 
of  the  House  to  develop  a  filing  index  and 
make  the  records  available  for  public  Inspec- 
tion within  two  days  of  the  filing  date  " 
W©  entered  that  office  after  the  second  day. 
Chairman  Hats.  Mr.  Crane  jays  it  was  there 
on  the  !3th  and  It  was  In  the  Index  on  the 
13th   How  do  you  explain  that' 

Mr  Ot'iDo.  The  Information  I  have  does  not 
support  that.  It  was  not  In  the  Index  on  the 
!3rh. 

Mr  N'eczi  Did  the  original  statement  Is- 
sued bv  Common  Cause  state  that  the  records 
failed  TO  disclose  or  was  there  a  charge  the 
Membors  of  Congress  failed  to  report? 

Cha:rm.in  H^Y3   Do  you  have  a  copy  of  the 
press  release   Mr.  Crane? 
Mr    Crane.  No 

Chairman  Hats  Or  what  appeared  In  the 
paper? 

Mr.  Crane  Wh.*t  appeared  In  the  paper  l-"? 
not  a  direct  quote.  Can  you  find  a  line  In 
there?  That  Is  the  distinction,  and  It  Is  a 
verr  vital  one.  in  my  Judgment,  which  should 
be  m.ide. 

Mr.  Baaoemas  The  point  being  made  Is  that 
you  ought  to  be  very  careful  about  charging 
that  A  Member  has  failed  to  file  If  Indeed  you 
are  not  sure  he  has.  It  may  well  be  he  has 
filed  but  through  some  error  or  other  cir- 
cumstance In  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  or  Sen- 
ate they  do  not  have  their  records  straight. 

Therefore.  It  would  be  more  accurate.  I 
speak  of  further  ca-ses,  to  say  records  failed 
to  disclose  I  don't  know  the  facts  here.  That 
distinction  Is  an   Important  one 

Chairman  Hats  Since  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  reading  going  on  here,  there  are  three 
short  p.^ngraphs  from  the  Sun-Times.  I  will 
take  their  word  as  quick  as  I  would  Mr 
Ouldo's, 

It,  states,  'The  head  of  Common  Cause  Citi- 
zens Lobby  charge<l  Thursday"— this  is  Fri- 
day's paper— "that  27  Illinois  Congressional 
candidates  violated  the  new  Federal  Cam- 
pf\lgn  Disclosure  Law.  Jack  Conway,  president 
of  Common  Cause,  had  told  a  press  confer- 
ence that  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  and  six 
other  Congresalonal  candidates  had  failed 
to  file  fln'^nclal  reports  In  Washington,  but 
after  receiving  calls  from  these  seven  candi- 
dates Common  Cause  rechecked  the  records 
In  Washington  and  found  that  Conway's  re- 
port was  in  error." 


Are  you  willing  to  stand  on  that? 

Mr  OfiDO.  I  stand  on  what  was  Just  said. 

Mr.  GAEDNrai.  It  was  In  error  because  of  the 
error  In  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Chalrmiixi  Hats.  If  there  are  any  errors  in 
your  organljiatlon  somebody  else  makes  them 
and  not  your  organization. 

The  exchange  before  the  full  commit- 
tee became  more  Intense  aa  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anntjnzio)  and  I  pointed  out  that  we 
had  fully  complied  with  the  law  and  that 
the  Clerk's  records  corroborate  that  fact. 

Mr.  Gardner  stated: 

The  record  was  clearly  a  matter  of  error 
in  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Yet,  as  the  following  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence clearly  Illustrates,  and,  as  I 
stated  before  Mr.  Gardner  In  public  hear- 
ing on  June  20,  my  report  as  a  can- 
didate was  delivered  to  the  OflQce  of  Rec- 
ords and  Registration  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  June 
9,  1972.  The  computer  printout  for  Mon- 
day, June  12.  indicated  that  my  personal 
report  was  available. 

The  'Crane  for  Congress  Committee" 
report  was  delivered  to  the  OfiBce  of  Rec- 
ords and  Registration  late  in  the  after- 
noon on  Thursday,  June  8,  and  was  also 
available  on  the  computer  printout  on 
June  12.  Yet,  Mr.  Guido— Mr.  Gardner's 
associate — had  the  audacity  to  state  that 
on  June  14  his  researchers  were  imable 
to  And  this  Information  in  the  Clerk's 
flies. 

As  the  case  developed,  1'  became  clear 
that  a  case  of  sloppy  research  on  the 
part  of  the  Common   Cause   advocates 
resulted    in   their    embarrassment — tuad 
also  their  continued  unwillingness  to  ad- 
mit error.  I  include  my  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence in  the  Record  at  this  time; 
House  or  Represintattvbs, 
Washington,  DC,  June  20, 1972. 
Hon.  W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk  of  the  House. 
The  Capitol. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Pat:  la  the  House  Administration 
hearings  this  morning,  one  of  Mr.  Gardner's 
associates  made  the  claim  that  my  personal 
statement  and  the  Crane  for  Congress  state- 
ment were  not  available  on  the  computer 
printout  of  the  Records  and  Registration 
Office  until  the  morning  of  June  15. 

I  responded  by  saying  that  my  Adminis- 
trative Assistant  had  personally  Inspected 
both  filings  on  June  13  and  I  have  the  cer- 
tified mail  receipts  postmarked  Washington 
June  9  and  June  8  respectively. 

Would  you  please  advise  me  when  these 
statements  first  appeared  In  the  computer 
printout  record? 

Of  course,  I  would  appreciate  an  Imme- 
diate reply  to  this. 

Kind  personal  regards. 
Cordially. 

Philip  M.  Crane. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Oftice  or  THE  Clsrk, 
U.S.  HotrsE  OF  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.C,  June  21,  1972. 
Hon.  Philip  M.  Ceane. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Phil:  Your  Report  of  Receipts  and 
Expenditures  for  a  Candidate  was  delivered 
(certified  mall)  to  the  Office  of  Records  and 
Registration  on  the  morning  of  Friday, 
June  9.  The  computer  printout  for  Monday, 
June  12,  Indicates  that  Philip  M.  Crane.  12th 
district  of  Illinois,  submitted  a  June  10  re- 


port on  June  9,  1S73.  It  al«o  Indicates  th» 
report  Is  available  on  microfilm  cartrld«« 
number  9,  frame  170. 

The  Report  of  Receipts  and  Sxpendlturw 
tor  the  Crane  for  Congreoa  Committee  waa 
delivered  (certified  mall)  to  the  Office  of  R«c. 
ords  and  Registration  late  In  the  afternoon, 
Thursday.  June  8.  1972.  and  waa  also  avail- 
able  in  the  computer  printout  of  Jvme  12.  The 
Crane  for  Congress  Committee  (LD.  <t00488fc) 
Is  shown  in  that  printout  as  having  sub- 
mitted a  June  10  report  on  June  8.  1973.  It 
alfio  Indloatee  the  report  Is  available  on 
microfilm  cartridge  number  8.  frame  1899. 

While  the  Office  of  Records  and  Registra- 
tion was  open  to  the  public  on  Saturday, 
June  10,  1972.  the  Bouse  Infonnatlon  Bji- 
terns  does  not  provide  my  office  with  an  up- 
dated computer  printout  on  Saturdays  or 
Sundays.  Therefore,  reports  submitted  lats 
In  the  week  appear  in  the  following  Monday*! 
printout. 

Both  yotir  jjersonal  report  and  the  Crane 
for  Congress  Committee  report  were  available 
In  the  computer  printout  In  the  Office  of 
Records  and  Registration  on  Monday.  Juns 
12.  All  subsequent  printouts  Indicate  that 
both  reports  are  available. 

With  kindest  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  Pat  JENirxNoa,  Clerk, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  committee 
very  clearly  summarized  the  situation 
when  he  said: 

In  other  words,  you  (Common  Cause) 
dldnt  look.  You  didn't  find  It  (the  candi- 
date's report  1.  Now  you  are  trying  to  blame 
It  on  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  sloppy  research  job  such 
as  this  can  only  bring  discredit  on  this 
organization,  as  my  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia has  so  ably  demonstrated.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
vears  ago  when  John  W,  Gardner  an- 
nounced that  he  was  forming  a  people's 
organization  to  investigate  governmental 
policies  and  practices,  I  welcomed  the 
announcement.  After  all,  a  democracy 
needs  citizens'  organizations  such  as  this. 
It  takes  sympathetic  vigilance  and 
understanding  to  keep  a  democratic  sys- 
tem vital  and  responsive. 

I  was,  therefore,  deeply  disappointed  a 
few  weeks  ago  by  the  sloppy  research 
and  shoddy  press  releases  of  Mr.  Gard- 
ner's organization.  Common  Cause.  And 
most  disturbing  of  all  was  the  arrogance 
shown  by  Mr,  Gardner  liimself  when  con- 
fronted by  the  facts. 

The  situation  is  this : 

On  Jime  15.  Mr.  Jack  Conway,  who  is 
president  of  Illinois  Common  Cause,  held 
a  press  conference  and  Issued  a  press  re- 
lease charging  that  I  and  five  of  my  con- 
gressional colleagues,  together  with 
Senator  Percy,  had  failed  to  file  the  re- 
quired reports  under  Public  Law  92-225 
with  the  secretary  of  state  and  also  wit^i 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Of  course,  it  did  not  seem  to  matter  to 
anyone  at  Common  Cause  that  at  the 
very  moment  Mr.  Conway  was  voicing 
this  charge,  and  press  releases  were  being 
distributed  far  and  wide,  I  had  on  my 
desk  in  the  Longworth  House  Office 
Building  a  certified  mail  receipt  for  the 
report  I  had  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  well  as  a 
receipt  for  the  copy  of  the  report  I  had 


filed  with  the  lUinois  Secretary  of  State. 
Incidentally,  Senator  Pbrcy  and  my  five 
congressional  colleagues  from  Illinois  had 
all  filed  on  time  and  Ukewise  held  receipts 
to  that  effect.  . 

The  Ctiicago  Sun-Times,  which  is 
owned  by  Marshall  Field,  and  which  has 
a  proud  tradition  as  a  Uberal  newspaper 
and  which  has  been  a  supporter  of  Com- 
mon Cause  had  this  to  say  in  an  editonal 
in  the  June  17,  1972,  Issue: 

Common  Cause  Goors 
As  supporters  of  many  of  the  goals  set  by 
the  national  citizen's  lobby.  Common  Cause, 
we  were  disappointed  in  the  performance 
Thursday  in  Springfield  of  Its  president.  Jack 
Conway  erroneously  charged  at  a  press  con- 
'erence  that  Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy  (R.-IU.) 
imd  six  nilnolB  congressional  candidates  had 
failed  to  file  financial  reports  In  Washington 
in  violation  of  the  new  Federal  law  govern- 
ing campaign  spending. 

To  us  credit.  Common  Cause  moved  swlit- 
Iv  to  retract  Its  error,  admitting  and  apologlz- 
ike  for  the  fact  that  a  further  list  showed  the 
Beveu  candidates  had  Indeed  filed  reports 
(although  other  nUnols  candidates  had  not) 
that  the  damage  was  done,  because  retrac- 
tion and  apology  seldom  completely  catch 
up  with  error. 

In  Its  brief  history.  Common  Cause  has 
relied  strongly  on  good  research  for  its  ma- 
jor battles  against  special  interests  and  in- 
stitutions. It  has  used  facts  and  figures  wise- 
ly and  well  fighting  against  the  supersonic 
transport  and  the  seniority  system  In  Con- 
gress as  well  as  for  the  18-year-old  vote  and 
the  women's  equal  rights  amendment. 

But  a  watchdog  group  such  as  this  valuable 
organization  must  depend  on  complete  credi- 
bility. If  one  is  attacking  such  purveyors  of 
half-truths  and  exaggerations  as  are  rampant 
In  the  battalions  of  Common  Causes  detrac- 
tors, one  must  be  forever  on  one's  guard  to 
see  to  It  one's  own  facts  are  straight.  Thurs- 
day's statement  bv  Conway  was  a  serious,  but 
not  an  irredeemable  error.  We  trust  Com- 
mon Cause  has  profited  by  Its  mistake. 

On  June  20,  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, held  a  hearing  on  possible  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971.  Mr.  Gardner  was  the  witness 
lor  that  day.  I  think  all  Members  wUl  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  when  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  questioned  Mr. 
Gardner  about  inaccuracies  and  exag- 
gerations in  the  newsletters  and  press 
releases  issued  by  Common  Cause,  we 
were  stunned  by  Mr.  Gardner's  con- 
tinued denial  of  any  error  of  fact  on  the 
part  of  his  organization. 

This  man,  a  man  held  in  high  esteem 
by  so  many  Americans,  had  the  gall  to 
insist  before  the  committee  that  any 
error  of  fact  issued  by  his  organization 
was  the  fault  of  someone  else.  He  would 
not  admit  to  error,  much  less  apologize. 

But.  I  guess  it  does  not  matter  now 
whether  John  Gardner  admits  to  an 
error  or  not.  As  the  Sun-Times  editorial 
states : 

The  damage  was  done,  because  retraction 
and  apology  seldom  completely  catch  up 
with  error. 

Mr.  Gardner  rightly  demands  high 
moral  and  ethical  standards  from  others. 
But  what  are  the  standards  he  applies  to 
himself?  He  asks  that  every  person  run- 
ning for  a  national  political  office  file  a 
detailed  report  on  expenditures,  but  the 
reports  which  Common  Cause  flies  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  vague  and  ambiguous.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  no  report  that  lists  anj" 


salary  paid  to  Mr.  Gardner  by  his  orga- 
nization. 

And  when  pressed  to  dlscloKE  what  his 
salary  Is  or  what  his  source  or  sources 
of  Income  are,  Mr.  Gardner  refuses  to 
release  any  information  to  the  public. 
It  seems  strange  that  a  man  would  de- 
nounce financial  secrecy  by  lobbying 
groups  or  those  nmning  for  ofBce  and 
then  keep  his  own  financial  affairs  a 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  that  there  are 
some  Members  of  Congress  who  should 
be  defeated  in  their  attempts  to  be  re- 
elected. I  ask  not  only  Mr.  Gardner,  but 
the  leaders  of  all  similar  organizations, 
to  clarify  and  accurately  report  the  rec- 
ord of  all  the  candidates  so  that  the 
people  of  this  country  can  make  their 
own  decisions  based  on  unbiased  and 
correct  Information.  The  cheap  expose 
approach  being  used  by  many  of  these 
groups  on  incumbents  alone  and  not  on 
their  opponents  can  only  work  to  the 
detriment  rather  than  the  benefit  of  this 
country. 

I.  for  one,  have  no  objection  to  scru- 
tiny of  my  activities  here  in  Congress.  I 
have  done  my  best  to  serve  the  interests 
of  all  of  the  people  of  my  district.  If 
these  organizations,  which  claim  to  be 
nopoUtical.  investigate  the  record  and 
activities  of  my  opponent  as  they  have 
mine,  then  maybe  they  can  perform  a 
true  service  for  the  voters.  To  show  bias 
in  an  election  for  poUtical  office  is  play- 
ing poliUcs — despite  Mr.  Gardner's 
claims  that  his  organization  is  not  pollti- 
c&l 

I  simply  say  to  Mr.  Gardner  and  other 
leaders  of  these  quasi-political  organi- 
zations that  if  they  are  not  careful,  they 
are  going  to  see  some  incumbents,  whom 
they  may  not  like  or  agree  with,  replaced 
by  new  people  who  are  more  morally  self- 
righteous  than  even  Mr.  Gardner  him- 
seK.  and  they  may  be  self-righteous 
about  causes  which  Common  Cause  may 
not  be  able  to  support. 

A  rethinking  of  our  governmental  in- 
stitutions and  those  who  administer 
those  institutions  is  always  in  order. 
That  is  what  makes  a  democracy  thrive 
and  remain  vigorous.  Sanctimonious 
rigidity,  however,  is  no  substitute  for 
calm  and  judicio'as  inquiry. 

I  ask  only  for  fairness,  accuracy,  and 
reason. 


NORTH     MAN    PLANS     "FANTASTIC 
VOYAGE" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler)   is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  apparently  the  pioneering  spirit 
of  adventure  that  leads  man  to  explore 
the  unknown  has  not  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

And  apparently  tales  of  such  derring- 
do  are  not  confined  to  television. 

For  there  is  a  man  hi  North  Attleboro, 
Mass.,  who  is  preparing  to  take  such  a 
fantastic  voyage.  He  is  Doug  Paton,  a 
21 -year-old  senior  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts.  He  believes  he  can  travel 
to  another  time. 

His  vehicle  is  30  square  miles  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  off  the  coast  of  North 


Carolina.  There  Is  an  oval -shaped  body 
of  swirling  water,  ^rtilch  since  the  14th 
century,  has  claimed  scores  of  ships. 

Paton  believes  that,  rather  than  a 
natural  phenomenon,  the  so-called 
Bermuda  triangle  is  a  time  continuum, 
a  break  in  the  atmosphere,  which  allows 
the  traveler  to  pass  into  another  time 
zone. 

Paton  and  his  cousin.  Craig,  and 
friends,  Fred  Pish  and  Bob  Ross,  are 
planning  to  test  out  his  theory  to  about 
6  months. 

I  wish  them  a  safe  Journey,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  hope  they  can  return  to 
tell  us  what  It  Is  like  in  another  time. 
Even  if  the  theory  Is  unfounded,  I  ap- 
plaud Mr.  Paton  and  his  friends  for  their 
willingness  to  test  It. 

For  the  full  story  of  that  rare  adven- 
ture, I  submit  an  article  from  the  Attle- 
boro Sun  Chronicle  of  June  29,  1972: 
[From  the  Sun  Chronicle   (Mass.),  June  29, 
1972) 
NoBTH  Man  Plakb  "Pantastic  Votaos" 

(By  Don  Cawley) 
North  Arn-EBoao.— If  Doug  Paton's  theory 
about  a  mysterious  body  of  water  oS  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina  Is  wrong,  he  and  his  friends 
may  soon  be  flirting  with  an  eerie  death. 

If  his  theory  has  merit,  he  could  embark 
on  an  excursion  so  profound  that  word  of  It 
might  send  story-teller  Rod  Serllng  reeling 
Into  a  state  of  shock. 

The  21 -year-old  local  man.  a  biology  major 
In  his  senior  year  at  XJMass,  said  he  refuses 
to  believe  that  a  swirling  oval  of  water  In 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  has  claimed  a 
number  of  lives  and  ships  is  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon. 

He  said  he  believes  the  oval,  located  In  th« 
so-called  Bermuda  Triangle,  la  a  rare  •tune 
contlnlum,"  a  place  where  there  Is  a  break  In 
the  atmoephere  allowing  entrance  to  another 
time  zone, 

PrT  TO  THE   TEST 

In  six  months,  he  and  North  Attleboro  res- 
idents Fred  Fish  and  Bob  Roes  and  his  cotisln 
Craig  Paton  of  Attleboro  villi  head  south  to 
explore  the  oval.  They  plan  to  study  the  are* 
for  two  or  three  years  If  necessary. 

The  party  plans  to  go  to  North  Carolina 
where  they  hope  to  purchase  and  outfit  a 
boat  for  the  expedition.  When  they're  ready 
to  go,  they'll  sail  about  150  miles  off  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina,  sit  In  that  portion  of  th# 
oval  and  wait  for  something  to  happen. 

In  addition  to  Paton's  training,  the  other 
members  of  the  party  have  biology  and  phys- 
ics backgrounds. 

He  said  the  oval  Is  about  the  sIm  of  Bristol 
County  In  area.  There  Is  documented  proo* 
that  scores  of  men  and  ships  have  disap- 
peared m  the  oval  since  the  14th  century, 
he  stated. 

"A  number  of  ships  have  disappeared  in 
the  oval  in  modem  times,"  said  Doug.  "They 
just  suddenly  lost  radio  contact  with  other 
ships  and  vanished  " 

Doug  said  he  bases  his  daring  guess  on  the 
"constant  drift  theory"  and  a  theon-  recorded 
by  Einstein.  According  to  Einstein's  theory,  he 
said,  space  Is  curved,  and  there  are  breaks  in 
the  curve  at  certain  points  In  space  The  re- 
sult is  a  passageway  through  time. 

He  said  according  to  the  constant  drift 
theory  a  theory  which  suggests  both  Amer- 
icas vvere  once  Joined  with  Europe  and  Asia. 
hot  liquid  from  the  center  of  the  earth  Is 
stlU  rising  on  the  east  coast  of  this  country 
and  settling  on  the  west  coast.  He  said  this 
being  the  case,  "there's  lust  no  reason  for  a 
body  of  water  or.  the  east  coast  to  be  swirling 
downward  when  discharges  from  the  center 
of  the  earth  are  pushing  upward." 

SHAKE  OFF   SKEPTICS 

Exploring  the  mysterious  region,  he  said, 
will  be  the  culmination  of  a  lifelong  desire. 
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The  fact  that  some  people  coiislder  he  and  his 
meiida  to  be  "out  of  our  mluds,"  meana  lit- 
tle, he  said.  ^  ^  ,  ,, 
•You've  got  to  be  radically  different  If 
you're  going  to  discover  some  of  nature's 
secrets."  said  Doug.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
thoM  who  say  we  are  crazy  are  Just  ignorant. 

Doee  he  really  believe  he  could  enter  an- 
other period  In  time. 

••Yes  I  do,"  he  stated  firmly.  If  I'm  right, 
I  could  end  up  In  a  place  that  hasn't  even 
been  built  yet  or  find  myself  back  in  the 
18th  century.  If  I  went  back  lu  time.  Id 
write  of  my  experience  for  the  future  or  pres- 
ent generation." 

Doug  asserted  that  his  planned  adventure 
Is  no  gimmick  and  that  he's  not  trying  to 
"grab  phony  pubUclty."  He  said  the  myster- 
ies of  the  earth  and  the  universe  are  "end- 
less "  and  cautioned  those  who  refuse  to  con- 
•Ider  them  not  to  make  premature  Judg- 
ments. 

He  said  he  and  his  friends  hope  to  secure 
grants  from  various  universities  to  finance 
their  studies.  Previous  testing  in  the  area  by 
universities  and  Individuals  were  Inconclu- 
sive, he  stated. 

And  what  If  his  party  should  discover  that 
the  oval  Is  a  natural  phenomenon? 

•"We'll  get  the  hell  out  of  there,  of  course." 
he  said.  "After  aU.  we're  not  crazy." 


ARREST  RECORD  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Wiggins)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  com- 
pany with  several  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  others, 
I  have  today  Introduced,  at  the  request 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  dissemination  and  use  of 
criminal  record  Information  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Identification  Division  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Since  1924,  the  FBI's  Identification 
Division  has  acquired  and  preserved  rec- 
ords of  arrestB  and  dispositions  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  Federal  and  State  law- 
enforcement  agencies  throughout  the 
country  and  has  likewise  disseminated  to 
them,  upon  request,  such  Information 
which  has  already  been  compiled.  These 
records  are  based  upon  fingerprints,  of 
which  the  FBI's  criminal  flies  now  con- 
tain approximately  60  million  entries 
representing  some  20  million  individuals. 
In  June  of  1971,  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  case 
of  Menard  against  Mitchell,  held  that 
the  division's  established  practice  of  dis- 
seminating data  from  Its  fingerprint  files 
to  local  law-enforcement  agencies  for 
purposes  of  employment  or  licensing 
checks  was  not  authorized  by  the  provi- 
sions of  28  United  States  Code,  section 
534,  the  statutory  basis  for  the  division's 
compilation,  filing,  and  exchange  of 
criminal  record  information. 

Tlie  bill  which  I  have  introduced  today 
is  designed  to  clarify  the  statutory  au- 
thority of  the  FBI  to  disseminate  crimi- 
nal record  information  for  nonlaw  en- 
forcement purposes.  Its  provisions  sub- 
stantially parallel  those  of  the  tempo- 
rar,-  authorization  for  continuation  of 
the  "non-Federal  applicant"  service 
which  was  enacted  as  part  of  Public  Law 
92-184,  approved  December  16,  1971,  as 
a  stopgap  congressional  response  to  the 
Menard  decision. 
In  essence,  the  bill  would  allow  dis- 


semination for  nonlaw  enforcement  pur- 
poses only  to:  First,  Federal  agencies; 
second,  foreign  governments,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances;  third,  federally  in- 
sured financial  institutions;  and  fourth, 
local  law  enforcement  agencies,  but  In 
the  latter  case  only  when  State  statutes 
require  a  fingerprint  check  for  employ- 
ment or  licensing  purposes,  and  only  in 
accordance  with  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Attorney  General  as  provided  in 
the  bill. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  cancel  the  dissemination  of 
arrest  data  to  any  agency  which  uses 
or  discloses  that  information  in  viola- 
tion of  the  statute,  or  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirement  that  Informa- 
tion supplied  to  the  FBI  shall  be  accurate, 
complete,  and  up  to  date.  Individuals 
whose  arrest  records  are  disseminated  to 
State  or  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
for  nonlaw  enforcement  purposes  would 
be  entitled  to  review  the  information  dis- 
seminated and,  if  necessary,  have  any 
erroneous  information  corrected.  Civil 
and  criminal  sanctions  are  provided  for 
willful  violations  of  the  statute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  hearings  will 
be  held  on  this  bill,  most  logically  as  an 
extension  of  the  hearings  held  earlier 
this  year  on  dissemination  and  use  of  ar- 
rest records  generally  by  Subcommittee 
No.  4  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
which  is  chaired  by  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  California,  Representa- 
tive Don  Edwards.  The  appropriate  leg- 
islative response  to  the  Menard  ruling 
should  come  in  the  form  of  permanent, 
rather  than  temporarj-,  legislation  ac- 
complished after  thorough  and  serious 
study  of  the  many  ramifications  of  the 
issue 

This  bill  may  admit  of  some  modifica- 
tion. Some  of  its  provisions  might  be  im- 
proved. But  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  it  is  Important  that  we  take 
such  a  step  through  action  by  one  of  the 
legislative  committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  letter  of  transmission 
from  the  Department  of  Justice,  together 
with  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the  Depart- 
ment's sectional  analysis  thereof: 
Washington,  D.C, 

July  18,  1972. 
Thb  Speakek 

House  of  Representativis, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speakkb:  Enclosed  for  yotir  con- 
sideration and  appropriate  reference  Is  a 
legislative  prop)os8l  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
semination and  use  of  criminal  record  in- 
formation, and  for  other  purposes.  The  pro- 
posal Is  In  resfwnse  to  the  decision  in  Men- 
ard V.  Mitchell,  328  P.  Supp.  718,  which 
greatly  circumscribed  the  dissemination  of 
FBI  fingerprint  and  arrest  Information  and 
records  under  28  U.S. C.  {  534. 

The  Menard  decision  limited  the  dissemi- 
nation to  agencies  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  to  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  for  law  enforcement  purposes. 
It  held  that  section  534  did  not  authorize 
dissemination  of  this  type  of  Information  to 
law  enforcement  agencies  for  non-law  en- 
forcement purposes,  or  to  other  state  or  lo- 
cal agencies  or  Institutions  for  purposes  of 
employment  security  and  licensing. 

Public  Law  92  184,  approved  December  16, 

1971  provided  a  temporary  continuation  of 
this  "non-federal  applicant"  service,  by  au- 
thorizing   the    expenditure    of    Fiscal    Year 

1972  funds  to  exchange  identification  Infor- 


mation with  officials  of  certain  Federally- 
connected  banking  liistltutlons,  and,  if  au- 
thorized by  state  statute  and  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General,  with  officials  of  state 
and  local  governments  for  purposes  of  em- 
ployment and  licensing.  Permanent  authori- 
zation, as  well  as  legislation  dealing  with  cer- 
tain Individual  privacy  Issues  raised  by  the 
decision,  are  nevertheless  required. 

The  attached  legislative  proposal  is  in- 
tended to  meet  the  Issues  outlined  In  the 
Menard  case  by  Incorporating  the  necessary 
saiictlons  and  safeguards,  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  specific  authorization  for  the 
dissemination  and  use  of  criminal  record  in- 
formation for  legltUnate  purposes. 

The  Important  provisions  of  the  proposal 
in  this  respect  are  as  follows: 

First  of  all,  the  bill  would  place  the  burden 
upon  the  agencies  submitting  criminal  rec- 
ord information  to  the  Attorney  General  to 
Insure  that  the  information  Is  accurate,  com- 
plete and  current.  Non-compliance  could  re- 
sult in  the  termination  of  the  dissemination 
of  this  information  to  the  delinquent 
agency. 

Dissemination  of  criminal  record  informa- 
tion would  be  permitted  outside  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  non-law  enforcement 
purposes,  but  only  for  such  purposes  as  ne- 
cessitated by  a  state  statute  and  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General  in  regulations.  More- 
over, all  the  Information  would  be  channeled 
through  the  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Again,  this  dissemination  could  be 
cancelled  if  the  Information  Is  used  or  dis- 
closed in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
proposal. 

When  such  information  Is  intended  to  be 
used  for  other  than  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses, the  subject  individual  would  be  per- 
mitted to  review  the  information  and  insure 
that  It  Is  corrected  or  revised,  if  necessary. 
The  proposal  also  would  authorize  both 
civil  and  criminal  actions  against  persons 
who  disseminate  or  use  criminal  record  in- 
formation In  violation  of  the  bill's  provisions. 
Finally,  the  proposal  would  establish  guide- 
lines to  be  followed  by  the  Attorney  General 
in  establishing  regulations  to  govern  dis- 
semination for  non-law  enforcement  pur- 
poses. A  determination  would  have  to  be 
niade  that  the  Information  was  necessary  to 
promote  or  maintain  security  within  an 
agency,  or  within  certain  areas  of  the  private 
sector  filling  a  vital  public  need,  or  to  pro- 
tect other  vital  public  Interests. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  proposal. 
Sincerely, 


Attorney  General. 


H.R.  15929 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dissemination  and 

use  of  criminal   record   information,  and 

for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title  28, 
Unlt«d  States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 
§  534.  Acquisition,     preservation,     exchange 
and   use  of  identification   informa- 
tion   and    records:    appointment  of 
officials:  regulations. 

(a)  The  Attorney  General  shall  acquire, 
collect,  classify  and  preserve  Identification 
information,  criminal  record  Information, 
and  other  Information  and  records  Except  as 
otherwise  limited  by  this  section,  the  Attor- 
ney General  Is  authorized  to  disseminate 
such  Information  and  records  in  accordanc* 
with  regulations  issued  under  this  sectioP. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  "identifica- 
tion information"  means  information  in- 
cluding fingerprint  classifications  and  other 
personal  descriptive  data  which  may  be  used 
for  identification  purposes;  "criminal  record 
ItJormatlon"  means  information  of  arrests 
and  subsequent  dispositions,  including  con- 


viciious,  submitted  by  law  enforcement  and 
Ither governmental  agencies;  and  "other  In- 
?ormauon  and  records"  means  statistical 
ifta  relating  to  crime  and  compUeU  for 
^arch  and  informational  purposes  which 
^not  Identify  an  individual. 
"".brAgencles  submitting  criminal  record 
information  to  the  Attorney  General  or  hUi 
Sgnee  shall  assure  that  the  information  Is 
Srate  and  complete,  and  regularly  and  ac- 
!S^telv  revised  to  include  subsequent  in- 
o^rion.  The  Attorney  General  la  author- 
SS\o  terminate  the  dissemination  of  crim- 
S  record  information  -f  h°^,f  «<i^^^J  ^^^^ 
section  for  failure  to  comply  with  this  sub- 

''^('cTThe  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to 
diasemmate  crlnUnal  record  information  to 
;  Ta^Uhorlzed  officials  of  the  FederalGov- 
ernmeut  for  official  use;    (2)    authorized  of- 
fiaals  of  foreign  governments  for  visa   secti- 
on    aw  enforcement  and  employment  pur- 
no^s-    ,3)    officials  of  financial  Institutions 
^recounts  of  Which  are  iHBured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit   Insurance   Corporation  ot   the 
^eral^vlngs  and  I/»n  insurance  Cor^- 
^on  or  other  Federal   agency   to  promote 
or  maintain  the  security  of  such  Uwtltutloris. 
^d    (41    state    and   local    law    enforcement 
treacles  for   (A)    law  enforcement  puri^« 
OT  ,B)   such  addltloma  purposes  as  necessi- 
taied  by  state  statute  which  the  Attorney 
^l^ral  may  approve  by  «gulatlo^  issued 
under  this  section.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  "law  enforcement "  means  any  activ- 
S  pertaining  to  the  reduction,  comro    or 
prevention  of  crime  or  the  enforcement  of 
Criminal  laws.  A  "law  enforcement  agency     s 
a  public  agencv  whose  primary  functiori  Is 
Uw  enforcement  and  includes  but  it  not  Ito- 
lt«l  to  police  or  any  other  agency  ^uthortz«l 
to  make  arrest        ourts  with  crUnlnal    urls- 
diction    prosecv    .rs'   offices,   and  penal   and 
other  correctional  or  criminal  rehabUitation 
institutions.   For   the   Purposes   of   this  s^- 
tion,  -.state"   means   a   s:ate   of   the   United 
States    the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  territory 

or  possession  of  the  United  States.  

(di  The  dissemination  of  criminal  record 
information  authorized  by  this  section  is 
subject  to  cancellaUon  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral If  it  13  used  or  disclosed  In  violation  of 
this  section. 

(e)  Whenever  criminal  record  Information 
U  disseminated  to  a  state  or  local  law  en- 
forcement agency  for  other  than  law  en- 
forcement purposes,  the  individual  about 
whom  the  information  pertains  shaJl  be  per- 
mitted to  review  the  Information  upon  satis- 
factory verification  of  his  identity,  and  in 
accordance  with  regulations  stating  the  tlnie, 
place  fees  and  procedure  to  be  followed.  If. 
after  the  review  of  the  information,  the  indi- 
vidual dlsput-es  Its  accuracy  or  completeness, 
he  shaU  apply  to  the  agency  or  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  the  information  for  correctlori 
or  revision,  and  the  agency  or  agencies  shaU 
make  anv  necessary  correction  or  revision, 
and  shall'  notify  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
correction  or  revision. 

(fUl)  A  person  with  respect  to  whom 
criminal  record  information  wlUfuUy  has 
been  disseminated  or  used  in  violation  of 
this  section  shall  have  a  civil  cause  of  action 
against  the  person  responsible  for  the  viola- 
tion and  ShaU  be  entitled  to  recover  from 
such  person  actual  damages  and  reasonable 
attorneys  fees  and  other  litigation  costs  rea- 
sonablv  Incurred. 

(2)  ■Whoever  willfully  disseminates  or 
uses  criminal  record  Information  knowing 
Buch  dissemination  or  use  to  be  In  violation 
of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
11,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

(3)  A  good  faith  reliance  upon  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  or  of  applicable  law 
governing  dissemination  or  use  of  criminal 
record  Information,  or  upon  rules,  regula- 
tions or  procedures  prescribed  thereunder, 
shall    constitute    a   complete    defense    to    a 
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clvU  or  criminal  action  brought  under  this 

Act.  .    .    , 

(g)  The  Attorney  General  may  appoint  ol- 
flclals  to  perform  the  functions  authorized 
by  this  section  and  may  prescribe  regula- 
tion* to  effectuate  Its  provUlona.  Buch  regu- 
lations Issued  with  respect  to  subsection  (c) 
(4)(B)  may  authorize  dissemination  of 
criminal  record  information  thereunder  only 
upon  a  determination  that  a  need  exists  for 
the  use  of  such  information  for  iD  main- 
taining or  nromoting  secvirlty  within  that 
agency  or  within  a  business,  industry,  pro- 
fession or  labor  organization  fulfiUlng  a  vita 
public  need,  or  (2)  protecting  other  vital 
public  Interests. 


Sectional  Analysis 
The  title  of  section  534  wovild  be  expanded 
to  include  identification  "Information"  to 
addition  to  Identification  "records".  The  sec- 
tion itself  is  prlmarUv  concerned  with  certain 
t%-pes  of  Identification  Information,  and  the 
Identification  records  are  relevant  only  inso- 
far as  they  contain  that  information. 

The  ftle  would  also  Include    regulations 
As  wlU  be  noted  below,  the  Attorney  General 
would  be  authorized  to  Issue  regulations  to 
effectuate  the  provisions  of  the  legislation. 
Subsection  (a)  has  been  reworded  to  em- 
phasize the  Attorney  General's  responslbUity 
to  acquire,  collect,  classify  and  preserve  cer- 
tain typee  of  information.  The  second  sen- 
tence of  the  subsection  Is  Intended  to  per- 
mit the  Attorney  General  to  disseminate  any 
information  or  records  where  the  dissemlM- 
tlon  Is  not  otherwise  limited  by  section  634. 
(The  limitations  are  enumerated  In  subsec- 
tion  (c)    dealing  with  the  dissemination  of 
criminal  record  information.)  As  an  example, 
this  would  allow  the  dissemination  of  Iden- 
tification information,  as  opposed  to  criminal 
record  information,  for  assistance  in  emer- 
eenci.es  or  missing  person  cases,  and  would 
also   permit   the  release   of   crime   statistics 
and  reports.  This  type  of  information  would 
not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  Individuals, 
and    therefore.  Its  dissemination  would  be 
controlled  only  by  regulations. 

SubsecUon  (a)  also  Includes  definitions 
of  "Identification  information",  ••criminal 
record  information"  and  "other  Information 

and  records".  ,  _. 

Subsection  (b)  deals  with  criminal  record 
information,  and  Is  designed  to  place  the 
burden  upon  agencies  submitting  that  m- 
formatlon  to  the  Attorney  General  to  assure 
that  It  Is  correct  and  current.  At  present, 
there  Is  no  such  assurance  and.  In  fact,  a 
great  deal  of  relevant  Information  is  not 
forwarded  to  the  Attorney  General.  This 
problem  is  particularly  acute  concerning 
ultimate  dispositions  of  cases  handled  at  the 
state  and  local  level,  with  the  result  that  the 
information  Is  often  Incomplete  or  inac- 
curate when  subsequently  disseminated 
Agencies  that  are  deUnquent  In  this  respect 
would  face  the  posslbUlty  that  dissemination 
of  this  Information  would  be  terminated. 

Subsection  (c)  would  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  disseminate  criminal  rec- 
ord information  to  authorized  officials  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  official  use  and  to 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  for 
law  enforcement  purposes.  Disseminations 
of  this  type  are  presently  permitted  by  the 
Menard  decision.  The  Attorney  General  tvj- 
ther  would  be  authorized  to  disseminate  the 
information  to  officials  of  foreign  govern- 
ments for  visa,  security,  law  enforcement 
and  employment  purposes,  and  to  officials 
of  financial  institutions  the  accounts  of 
which  are  insured  by  the  FDIC  or  the  PSLIC 
or  other  federal  agency  in  order  to  promote 
or  maintain  security  within  such  institu- 
tions. 

Moreover,  dissemination  would  be  author- 
ized to  law  enforcement  agencies  for  non- 
law  enforcement  purposes,  but  only  when 
necessitated  bv  state  statute  and  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General  In  regulations.  This 


provision  would  permit  the  ultimate  use  of 
criminal  record  information  for  such  pur- 
poses as  employment  eectirlty  or  licensing 
at  the  state  or  local  level,  but  only  In  weU 
defined  circumstances. 

Subsection  (c)  also  includes  definitions 
of  "law  enforcement,"  "law  enforcement 
agency,"  and  "state." 

Subsection  (d)  would  permit  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  cancel  the  dissemination  of 
criminal  record  InformaUon  If  it  Is  used 
or  disclosed  In  violation  of  the  section. 

Subsection  (ei  would  allow  an  indirtdual 
to  review  and  correct  any  criminal  record 
Information  which  pertains  to  him  which  is 
disseminated  to  a  state  or  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencv  for  non-law  enforcement  pur- 
poses. Thtis,  an  individual  need  not  be 
Jeopardized  by  Inaccurate  or  incomplete 
crlnUnal  record  Information  when  applying 
for  employment  or  a  Ucense.  The  Attorney 
General  would  outline  the  procedures  by 
regulations  for  the  review  of  the  Informa- 
tion The  regulations  would  contain  provi- 
sions relating  to  notice  of  the  subject  In- 
dividual, and  the  waiver  of  fees  In  appro- 
priate cases. 

If  the  individual  believes  that  the  infor- 
mation is  inaccurate  or  incomplete  and 
wishes  to  have  it  corrected,  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  apply  to  the  agency  responsible  for 
the  information,  and  that  agency  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  any  necessary  changes  and 
notify  the  Attorney  General  of  such  changes 
The  intent  of  this  provision  Is  to  place  the 
burden  upon  the  local  agency  responsible 
for  any  for  any  misinformation  to  make  the 
correction,  rather  than  upon  the  FBI.  un- 
less the  FBI  Itself  is  responsible. 

The  provisions  of  subsection  <ei  would 
not  apply  to  records  which  are  disseminated 
within  the  Federal  Government  or  to  law 
enforcement  agencies  for  law  enforcement 
purposes. 

Subsection  (f)(1)  would  provide  for  a 
Civil  cause  of  action  for  willful  dissemina- 
tion or  use  of  criminal  record  information  in 
violation  of  the  section. 

Subsection  (f)  (2)  would  provide  criminal 
penalties  of  one  year  in  Jail  or  •1.000  fine,  or 
both,  for  willful  and  knowing  violations  of 
the  section. 

Subsection  (f)  (3t  provides  a  complete  de- 
fense against  any  civil  or  criminal  action  for 
anyone  acting  pursuant  to  the  section  or  ap- 
plicable laws  or  to  regulations  Issued  there- 
under. _^_ 

Subsection  ig)  allows  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  appoint  officials  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation  and  to  promulgate 
regulations  to  efiectuate  the  propoeal.  The 
legislation  would  provide  guidelines  to  the 
Attorney  General  In  issuing  regulations  con- 
cerning the  dissemination  of  criminal  record 
information  to  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  for  pttrposes  other  than  law 
enforcement  This  is  the  area  where  the 
greatest  potential  for  abuse  exists  and  the 
area  where  a  well  defined  policy  is  required 
by  the  Menard  decision.  The  regulations, 
therefore,  would  specify  under  what  circum- 
stances the  use  of  the  Information  is  au- 
thorized. Use  would  be  authorized  only  to 
maintain  or  promote  security  within  the  re- 
questing law  enforcement  agency  or  within 
defined  areas  of  the  private  sector  which  ful- 
flU  a  vital  public  need,  or  where  other  vital 
public  mterests  require.  A.s  required  by  sub- 
section (c)  (4)  (B),  any  of  these  uses  would 
have   to   be   necessitated   initially   by   state 

statute.  , 

It  Is  also  contemplated  that  the  regula- 
tions would  require  state  or  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  that  desire  crin:iinal  rec- 
ord information  to  submit  their  requests 
through  a  centralized  state  agency  where 
such  a  centralized  agency  exists.  Further- 
more such  regulations  probably  would  re- 
quire that  the  local,  state  or  Federal  agency 
or  official  be  responsible  for  taking  and  pro- 
viding fingerprints  and  supplying  ether  nec- 
essary material  to  the  FBI  before  dlssemlna- 
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tlon  of  crUnlr.al  record  Information.  The 
8t*t«e  fclso  would  be  required  to  share  re- 
•ponalbUity  m  processing  non-federal  flnger- 
pnnis  by  first  cUeclting  them  through  the 
stale  identifloatlon  bureau  or  local  files.  Ad- 
ditional regulations  would  be  issued  as  re- 
quired. 

Gl  DRUG  TESTING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Aspin)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
many  problems  facing  oiu-  country  today 
is  the  heroin  epidemic  which  has  infected 
so  many  of  our  OIs  serving  In  Vietnam. 
Sunday's  edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
contained  a  thought-provoking  article  by 
Paul  Starr  on  the  treatment  or  mistreat- 
ment our  returning  GI  drug  user  receives. 
The  article  points  out  the  pitfalls  of 
compulsorv  treatment  and  raises  serious 
questions  about  the  efficacy  of  the  VA's 
drug  treatment  program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  article 
which  follows: 

Drug   (  Mis  i  treatment  roR  QI's 
(By  Paul  Starr) 
(Note.— The  author  U  studying  the  prob- 
lems of  Vietnam  veterans  at  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Responsive  Law.) 

The  soldier  was  standing  In  front  of  the 
VA  psychiatrist. 

"When  do  I  get  out  of  here?"  he  demanded. 
"Just  teU  me  when  I  get  out  of  here." 

Ha  must  have  asked  that  quesUon  a  doeen 
times  In  a  single  day.  Nothing  else  seemed 
to  be  on  h Li  mind.  Only  a  week  before  the 
Army  had  shipped  him  back  from  Vietnam 
after  a  urine  test  singled  him  out  as  a  heroin 
user.  Following  a  brief  sUy  at  a  mUltary  base 
stateside,  he  had  been  transferred  to  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hoepltal  for  mandatory 
treatment  before  discharge.  But  he  wasn't 
Interested  in  getting  treatment,  only  In  get- 
ting discharged.  Almost  to  a  man.  the  soldiers 
sent  to  the  VA  claim  they  have  no  problem 
with  drugs.  "My  problem's  been  the  Army.  " 
they  Insist,  and  many  of  them  may  well  be 
right. 

In  the  uproar  over  heroin  use  In  Vietnam 
and  the  need  for  treatment  programs, 
scarcely  anyone  ha«  considered  the  view- 
point* or  sltuatlona  of  the  soldiers  them- 
selves. A«  a  result,  a  great  deal  of  money  and 
effort  Is  being  expended,  most  of  It  with  little 
impact  on  the  problem.  And  with  failure 
becoming  more  apparent,  public  policy  has 
edged  toward  compulsory  forms  of  treatment 
that  may  only  aggravate  the  situation. 

Under  current  procedures,  soldiers  Identi- 
fied es  drug  users  are  assigned  to  VA  hos- 
pitals whUe  still  on  active  duty  If  their  term 
of  service  Is  about  to  end.  If  It  Is  not,  they 
receive  treatment  within  the  services. 

The  mandatory  referrals  to  the  VA  were 
inatltutod  late  last  year  by  the  administra- 
tion to  ensure  that  no  soldiers  would  be  re- 
leased without  30  days  of  drug-free  expe- 
rience and  to  take  the  burden  of  providing 
that  experience  oft  the  mUltary. 
An  earlier  policy  had  left  the  decision  on 

. ^  whether  to  undergo  VA  treatment  up  to  the 

individual  GI.  But  In  mid-September.  Dr. 
Jvome  Jaffe.  President  Nixon's  top  adviser 
on  dru?  abuse,  reported  that  voluntary 
treatment  "was  not  working  as  we  had 
hoped."  Since  the  previous  July,  when  urine 
testa  were  first  used,  only  23  Identified  drug 
users  had  decided  on  their  own  to  go  to  the 
VA.  Dissatisfied,  the  administration  decided 
that  soldiers  would  be  assigned  against  their 
wishes  to  veterans'  hospitals  for  up  to  one 
month  before  discharge  The  administration 
also  asked  Congress  for  authority  to  Invol- 
untarily extend  a  dr\ig  user's  service  30  days. 
This  measure,  still  pending,  would  permit 
the  government   to  channel  tvery  outgoing 


serviceman  thought  to  be  using  drugs 
through  the  V.\,  Including  those  appre- 
hended In  the  last  days  of  their  tour.  Some 
oongreaamen  want  to  go  further.  Kep.  John 
Murphy  (D-N.Y.)  has  proposed  a  bUl  that 
would  provide  for  compulsory  treatment  in 
any  federal  instltuUon  for  aa  long  as  42 
months. 

JUST  A  fobmautt 

Pew  people  at  VA  hospitals,  either  staff 
or  patients,  seriously  believe  the  treatment 
Is  anything  more  than  a  formality.  Even  the 
goal  of  30  drug-free  days  is  not  always 
achieved,  since  drugs  are  widely  available  on 
VA  wards.  And  because  the  hospital  staffs 
find  many  of  the  Vietnam  veterans  angry 
and  uncooperative,  the  soldiers  are  often 
quickly  released  on  an  outpatient  basis  and 
told  to  come  back  in  a  few  weeks  to  pick  up 
thelp  military  discharge  papers.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  men  are  able  to  go  home — or  back 
to  the  streets. 

A  recent  case  exemplifies  typical  practices 
under  the  referral  system.  Twenty-one  years 
old.  Identified  as  a  drug  user  by  urinalysis 
In  Vietnam,  this  soldier  insisted  to  VA  phy- 
sicians that  he  only  smoked  heroin  now  and 
then,  never  mainlined  It  and  had  never  be- 
come addicted. 

Day  1  (initial  evaluation)  :  "He  Is  show- 
ing at  present  a  very  negative  attitude  toward 
being  on  a  drug  program,  as  he  feels  no 
problem." 

Dav  7   (progress  report) :  ".  .  .  very  nega- 
tive attitude — all  he  wants  Is  out — claims  he 
has  no  drug  problem." 
Day  8:  Discharged. 

WhUe  the  VA  has  in  the  past  year  and  a 
half  established  36  drug  treatment  centers 
In  Its  extensive  hospital  system,  soldiers 
"med-evac'd"  from  Southeast  Asia  generally 
wUl  have  little  to  do  with  them.  "They  never 
want  to  come  in."  says  Ruth  Stoffer.  director 
of  a  tough  residential  treatment  unit  in 
Bedford,  Mass.  "The  hospital  Is  responsible 
for  them,  but  not  our  program.  They  go  on  a 
psychiatric  ward." 

Placing  drug-using  soldiers  In  wards  with 
psychiatric  patients  Is  bitterly  resented  by  the 
voung  ais  who  see  themselves  as  perfectly 
healthy.  "It's  hard  to  get  along  with  them." 
says  one  veteran  who  spent  time  on  a  unit 
with  mental  patients.  "Some  of  them  were 
slobbering  all  over  their  food.  You  Just  dont 
put  yourself  In  that  category." 

RESULT    IS    ALIENATION 

Once  they  receive  their  mUltary  discharge 
papers,  the  soldiers  leave  VA  hospitals— few 
with  fond  memories.  Although  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  referral  system  Is  ostensibly 
to  Impress  upon  them  the  avallabUlty  of  VA 
drug  programs,  the  effect  more  likely  Is  per- 
manent alienation  from  the  VA  and  from 
therapy.  The  retention  rate  beyond  the  re- 
quired stay  runs  close  to  zero. 

"Most  of  them  don't  want  to  stay."  admits 
Dr  William  Wlulck.  director  of  the  Brock- 
ton. Mass.,  VA  hospital.  "We're  somewhat  dis- 
appointed because  we  went  to  some  lengths 
to  provide  a  program."  The  story  Is  the  same 
6  Is©  W  ll6rG . 

•The  reality  Is  that  most  men  who  are 
about  to  be  discharged  and  who  have  been 
caught  on  drugs  don't  want  treatment"  says 
June  Schwartz,  a  veterans'  assistance  coun- 
selor In  the  Baltimore  drug  program.  "The 
first  reason  Is  that  many  who  are  caught  In 
urinalysis  are  not  addicted.  The  urinalysis 
.showed  heroin,  but  maybe  they  were  smok- 
ing It.  Another  reason  Is  that  even  If  they 
were  addicted,  a  lot  of  them  have  no  Inten- 
tion of  stopping.  It's  only  after  they've 
reached  the  streets  again  and  experienced 
the  hassle  of  earning  money  to  get  drugs  th.at 
they  want  to  stop. 

"And  a  third  f  ictor  is  the  forced  treatment 
m  the  Army.  We've  seen  this  a  number  of 
times.  A  lot  of  them  are  forced  to  detoxify  in 
Vietnam  under  not  very  pleasant  circum- 
stances. Then  they're  forced  to  go  throtigh 
an  .\rmy  treatment  program  and  then  the 
VA.  By  that  time,  they've  had  It." 


Those  addicts  who  do  voluntarily  enter  VA 
drug  programs  come  In  off  the  streets  after 
having  spent  months  or  years  facing  the 
brutal  conditions  of  addiction  In  the  Un.red 
States — constant  hustling,  legal  entangle- 
ments, imprisonment,  family  problems,  adul- 
terated drugs,  hepatitis,  community  hosrU- 
Ity.  But  even  then  they  are  reluctant  to  go  to 
the  VA.  fearing  that  their  medical  records 
will  not  be  kept  confidential  or  that  thay 
may  lose  other  veterans  benefits.  "I  thougnt 
twice  about  coming  here  because  of  govern- 
ment Identification,"  stated  one  patient  Ar,d 
Dr.  Wlnlck  of  Brockton  concedes.  "They 
Identify  us  as  a  quaslmlUtary  oragnlzatlon." 
an  Impression  which  Is  only  strengthened  by 
the  mandatory  referral  system. 

Because  of  government  control,  compli- 
cated Intake  procedures,  eligibility  limlu- 
tlons,  and  the  general  orientation  of  the  VA 
toward  older  veterans,  many  VA  drug  pro- 
grams now  have  a  "bad  name"  on  tiie 
streets — or  no  name  at  all.  While  the  agency 
has  touted  Its  efforts  nationally,  they  gen- 
erally offer  little  community  outreach  Con- 
sequently, some  programs  run  well  below 
capacity.  The  Bedford  unit  has  beds  and  staS 
for  40  drug  users  thus  having  had  only  18 
patients,  virtually  all  of  whom  entered  the 
hospital  to  escape  heavy  criminal  charges 
The  VA's  outpatient  clinic  In  Boston,  pri- 
marily a  methadone  maintenance  program,  is 
nmnlng  at  half  capacity  while  every  or}i"r 
methadone  program  In  Boston  has  a  waiting 
list  of  6  to  12  months.  In  New  York  the  v,an- 
Ing  list  for  municipal  methadone  proi-ran's 
runs  well  Into  the  thousands,  but  at  the 
three  New  York  VA  hospitals  there  has  been 
no  overflow.  They  treat  a  little  more  vhan  500 
addicts.  In  a  city  where  the  official  estimates 
place  addicted  veterans  at  about  10.000. 

Ben.  Alan  Cranston  (D-Callf.)  cites  the 
VA's  heavy  reliance  on  methadone  main- 
tenance as  one  reason  for  the  small  numbers. 
In  many  areas,  no  other  long-term  VA  treat- 
ment Is  available  In  Washington,  for  ex- 
ample, the  VA  offers  methadone  but  not  In- 
tensive, drug-free  program.  Patients  seefclng 
such  therapv  are  referred  elsewhere.  "There's 
not  a  whole  lot  vtc  can  do,"  says  Dr  N.  R. 
Tamarkln,  chief  of  the  Washington  unit. 
adding  that  he  hopes  to  secure  space  for  a 
therapeutic  community  In  the  near  future. 
But  whatever  the  type  of  therapy,  Cranston 
points  to  the  lack  of  demand  for  VA  pro- 
grams as  evidence  "that  tens  of  thousands  of 
veteran  addicts  on  the  streets  today  simply 
have  no  faith  In  the  VA  drug  treatment  pro- 
grams." 

NO  jtjnkh  iDBNTmr 

The  resistance  to  treatment  goes  beyond 
mere  distrust  of  the  VA,  however.  The  GIs 
resist  the  entire  notion  that  they  are  sick  and 
need  rehabilitation.  "They  don't  want  to 
identify  with  junkies."  says  one  older  ad- 
dicted veteran.  "They  feel  when  they  left 
Vietnam,  they  left  their  habit." 

At  least  initially,  the  veterans  do  appear 
to  differ  sharply  from  street  addicts  here. 
Thev  are  generally  In  better  physical  condi- 
tion, showing  few  of  the  secondary  signs  of 
addiction— such  as  hepatitis— since  they 
have  been  smoking  or  snorting  heroin  rather 
than  Injecting  It  (the  source  of  nearlv  all  the 
medical  complications) .  Ttielr  motivation  has 
often  been  situational:  They  may  have  be- 
gun drug  use  not  as  an  expression  of  emo- 
tional disturbance  but  as  an  act  of  self- 
medlcatlon  In  an  opnresslve  setting.  And  per- 
haps most  important,  for  the  returning  sol- 
diers heroin  addiction  has  not  represented 
a  total  Identity  as  It  has  for  the  street  ad- 
dict. They  have  not  submerged  all  other 
aspects  of  their  lives  In  the  pursuit  of  heroin 
and  the  means  to  buy  It.  Since  they  bought 
drugs  cheaply  In  Vietnam  and  the  Army 
supplied  their  other  needs,  the  soldiers  have 
not  yet  had  to  organize  their  lives  around 
their  habits.  _. 

And  many  may  not  be  willing  to  do  so.  ur- 
Norman  Zlnberg— a  Harvard  psychiatrist  wno 
traveled  to  Vietnam  last  year  and  nas  oeen 


interviewing  veterans  since  then— has  found 
.strong  inhibition  against  both  the  needle 
!nd  the  Junkie  life.  Twenty-four  of  the  2« 
men  he  has  been  seeing  have  stopped  on 
their  own.  Unfortunately,  when  a  veteran 
oomes  home  and  gives  up  his  habit  because 
dT what  It  would  mean  to  hU  famUy,  there 
u  no  social  agency,  no  class  of  professionals, 
no  treatment  program  that  can  claim  hini 
»s  their  success.  As  a  result,  such  cases  never 
eet  counted  In  the  making  of  public  policy. 
The  possibility  that  going  home  Is  more  effec- 
tive therapy  than  any  treatment  program  now 
available  Is  scarcely  oonsldered. 

The  probabUlty  of  natural  remission  is  hard 
to  evaluate.  Veterans  who  stop  using  heroin, 
Di  Zlnberg  cautions,  have  not  repudiated  or 
even  regretted  their  past  use;  on  the  con- 
trarv  many  of  them  "speak  well"  cf  the  drug. 
They  simply  find  the  social  barriers  to  con- 
tinuing drug  use  too  steep.  It  Is  an  open 
question  whether  their  abstinence  represents 
genuine  remission  or  merely  a  hiatus  In  drug 
^e.  In  the  face  of  harsh  pressures  at  home, 
they  may  revert  to  heroin  for  the  same  escape 
n  provided  In  Southeast  Asia.  Older  addicted 
veterans  are  skeptical  about  the  younger 
men.  "They  might  not  do  It  now,"  says  one 
addict,  "but  It's  a  crutch  and  they  know 
It's  there." 

BREACH    or   RIGHTS 

The  tendency  of  some  Vietnam  veteran 
heroin  users  toward  remission  or  at  least 
dormancy  should  rule  out  a  policy  of  en- 
forced treatment.  Not  only  Is  ownmltment  to 
Institutionalized  care  an  unwarranted  breach 
of  the  men's  individual  rights,  but  also  It 
almost  guarantees  aggravation  of  their  prob- 
lems. On  a  long-term  basis  It  would  serve 
only  to  confirm  an  Identity  that  In  many 
cases  mav  turn  out  to  be  ephemeral.  Ty 
labeling  them  with  the  sUgma  of  addiction, 
cutting  them  off  from  families,  friends  and 
Jobs,  Institutionalized  treatment  would  leave 
the  men  with  a  minimum  of  social  support 
on  reentry  to  civilian  life.  Moreover,  the  past 
record  of  involuntary  treatment  has  been 
abysmal. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  treatment  Is  to  be 
voluntary,  then  the  Implications  must  be 
faced  squarely.  Those  veterans  who  continue 
to  use  heroin  will  enter  therapeutic  programs 
only  after  they  have  run  into  serious  trouble 
at  home.  "You  don't  submit  yourself  to  treat- 
ment until  you've  hit  rock  bottom,"  says  one 
veteran  addict,  and  on  their  way  to  "rock 
bottom,"  the  men  are  going  to  hurt  many 
persons,  not  Just  themselves. 

The  hope  that  mandatory  referrals  to  the 
VA  might  present  that  kind  of  deterioration 
seems  to  have  little  basis.  Even  If  returning 
soldiers  were  placed  In  an  Ideal  therapeutic 
setting — and  the  VA  Is  far  from  that — they 
would  probably  still  refuse  treatment  be- 
cause they  won't  accept  society's  definition 
of  them  as  sick.  This  is  the  critical  Impasse. 
not  Just  the  treatment  of  veterans,  but  In 
the  treatment  of  other  addicts  as  well.  While 
the  United  States  has  been  moving  from  a 
penal  to  a  medical  approach  toward  heroin 
addiction,  the  people  most  directly  affected 
find  the  medical  conception  no  more  palata- 
ble. The  users  and  the  addicted  not  only 
refuse  to  take  part  In  drug  programs;  they 
refuse  to  accept  the  Ideology  behind  them. 
It  Is  only  when  they  encounter  the  extreme 
social  and  physical  problems  of  swldlctlon — 
created  not  so  much  by  their  dependence  on 
heroin  as  by  their  dependence  on  a  \iclous 
black  market— that  they  begin  to  adjust  to 
the  dominant  values  of  the  society  and  ac- 
cept the  preml.se  that  they  are  sick  and  In 
need  of  therapy. 

NO     EASY     SOLUTION 

There  Is  no  easy  way  out  of  this  situation. 
Compulsory  Institutionalization  reinforces 
as  many  problems  as  It  relieves  while  volun- 
tary treatment  ensures  that  hard-core  ad- 
dicts win  create  misery  for  themselves  and 
their   communities    before    accepting   treat- 


ment. A  third  alternative  Is  a  radical  re- 
structuring of  our  entire  appro«ich  to  the 
problem  along  the  lines  the  British  have 
followed.  But  at  this  point,  few  Americans 
are  willing  to  support  heroin  maintenance  as 
a  last  option  In  a  mtUU-modallty  program. 
The  history  of  drug  addiction  in  America 
suggests  a  troublesome  pattern:  First  drug 
abuse  takes  its  victims,  then  public  hysteria 
and  mcM^llstlc  legislation  take  many  more. 
The  case  of  heroin  use  in  Vietnam  seems  to 
be  no  exception.  Out  of  a  genuinely  serious 
problem  we  seem  fully  capable  of  creaUng  a 
much  larger  one.  By  Indiscriminately  cate- 
gorizing all  users  of  opium  and  heroin  in 
Vietnam  as  addicts  and  by  suggesting  that 
their  Involvement  Is  more  serious  than  street 
addiction  here  because  of  the  purity  of  drugs 
available  In  Vietnam,  the  press  has  encour- 
aged a  new  wave  of  scapegoatlng  and  regres- 
sive legislation.  The  Irony  Is  that  this  climate 
has  been  fanned  by  both  poUtlcal  persua- 
sions— by  the  left  to  heighten  antiwar  senti- 
ment and  by  the  right  in  concern  for  the 
morale  and  strength  of  the  armed  forces. 

The  victims  of  this  antagonistic  coopera- 
tion will  most  likely  be  the  men  everyone 
presumed  to  help.  They  wUl  bear  the  stigma 
of  addiction  and.  If  Rep.  Murphy  and  others 
have  their  way,  the  onus  of  forced  treatment. 
Whereas  a  year  ago  the  pTOblem  centered  on 
the  military's  reluctance  to  acknowledge  the 
extent  of  drug  abuse,  today  the  dangers  are 
Institutional  overreactlon  and  overtreat- 
ment.  Just  like  the  addicts  themselvee,  the 
public  seems  Incs^nUale  of  handling  the  prob- 
lem of  drugs  with  moderation. 


ADVOCATE  FOR  EQUALITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalkz)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 1,  MaJ.  Gen.  W.  H.  ReddeU.  com- 
mander of  the  San  Antonio  air  materiel 
area  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  will  retire 
from  active  duty. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  become  a 
close  friend  of  General  Reddell's  since 
he  assumed  the  San  Antonio  poet  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1969. 

However,  more  important  than  friend- 
ship is  the  deep  admiration  I  have  devel- 
oped for  this  man  and  his  record  of  serv- 
ice in  my  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  commander  and  outstand- 
ing leader  are  such  that  it  behooves  me  to 
bring  them  to  your  attention  stnd  that  of 
my  colleagues  so  that  we  may  look  to  his 
record  as  a  source  of  hope  and  inspira- 
tion for  our  country. 

Therefore.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  the  following  data  relative  to  Gen- 
eral Reddell's  work  in  behalf  of  equal 
employment  and  equal  opportunity: 

During  the  past  few  years  domestic  up- 
heaval has  dramatized  the  need  for  the 
establishment  of  a  better  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  Black  tmd  Spanish  ipeaklng 
minorities.  The  common  Issue  and  perhaps 
the  very  core  of  the  problem  Itself  Is  that 
these  minorities  In  the  past  have  not  at- 
tained an  economic  status  nearer  par  with 
other  Americans.  Without  this  equity  and 
the  corresponding  economic  resotirces,  future 
prospects  In  terms  of  health,  education  of 
the  young,  and  Job  opportunity  Improve- 
ments can  remain  only  distant  and  remote 
promises.  WhUe  there  has  been  much  pub- 
licity within  Oovemment  Service  about 
equality  of  opportunity.  In  actual  point  of 
fact  little  effort  had  been  made  In  the  area 
of  affirmative  action  prior  to  1968.  Employ- 


ment statistics  substantiate  the  fact  that 
most  minority  employees  In  Federal  Service 
are  In  the  lower  grade  levels  and  that  as  a 
group  they  earn  average  annual  salaries 
hundreds  of  dollars  less  than  nonmlnorlty 
employees. 

President  Nixon,  recognizing  the  need  for 
national  improvement  In  this  area,  respond- 
ed to  the  situation  on  28  Mar  1M9  by  reaf- 
firming the  Federal  Government  policy  of  as- 
sixring  equalltv  of  opportunity  to  all  cttlaens 
At  hU  direction,  the  VS.  CivU  8er*-lce  Com- 
mission conducted  a  review  of  employment 
and  promotion  practices  within  Federal  Sen  - 
Ice,  concluding  In  part  that  despite  some 
gains,  "too  many  minority  employees  are 
concentrated  at  the  lower  grade  levels  vic- 
tims of  Inadequate  education  and  past  dis- 
crimination." 

The  purpose  of  the  foUowlng  Is  to  docu- 
ment the  outstanding  achievements  of  a 
Federal  Administrator  in  the  area  of  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity.  Major  Oeneral 
William  H.  ReddeU.  Commander  of  the  San 
Antonio  Air  Materiel  Area  for  the  past  three 
years  has  demonstrated  outstanding  leader- 
ship and  Initiative  in  carrying  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  Executive  Order  11478.  Since  he 
assumed  command  of  the  giant  KeUy  APB 
industrial  complex  with  Its  30,000  employees 
of  varied  ethnic,  racial,  and  social  heritage, 
he  has  been  cited  twice  for  his  EEO  efforts. 
The  City  of  Ban  Antonio  on  18  March  1671 
presented  a  clUtlon  to  Oeneral  Reddell  in 
grateful  acknowledgement  of  outstanding 
leadership  in  providing  equal  employment 
opportuntly  Some  months  later  Major  Gen- 
eral Reddell  was  awarded  The  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  Distinguished  Equal  Emnloy- 
ment  Opportunity  Award  for  1971.  The  dls- 
tlngulBbed  accomplishments  of  Oeneral  Red- 
dell in  terms  of  Improved  employee  relations 
and  community  acceptance  should  serve  as 
the  standard  of  performance  for  nil  V  8. 
military'  installation  Commanders  and  are 
worthy'  of  National  recognition. 

PAST   KMPU3TMKNT    P«ACTIC»8 KELLT    AFB 

It  Is  dlfflcxilt  to  dlacuss  a  complex  and 
emotionally  charged  robject  like  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  without  some  basic 
understanding  of  the  underlying  conditions 
and  environment.  This  Is  particularly  true  In 
the  case  of  a  mUltary  installation  such  as 
KeUy  Air  Force  Base  located  in  Ban  AntMilo, 
Texas,  and  which  proTldea  a  good  portion  of 
the  aiea  payroll.  More  Importantly,  as  the 
largeet  industrial  complex  In  the  Southwest, 
It  Is  subjected  to  continual  assessment  of  Its 
personnel  policies  by  interested  observers. 

San  Antonio,  once  a  small  outpost  on  the 
Northern  Mexico  frontier  was  settled  In  1718 
gaining  official  status  as  a  City  In  1731.  The 
early  pioneer  famlllee  that  founded  the  Town 
were  mostly  of  Spanish  or  Mexican  origin. 
Later  some  of  the  native  Indian  Stock  was 
absorbed  Into  the  dominant  ethnic  group. 
The  population  of  the  City  In  1836,  approxi- 
mating 3,500  Inhabitants,  was  represented 
primarUy  by  descendants  from  that  group 
coinpllmented  by  arrivals  of  similar  ethnic 
makeup  from  surroiindlng  towns.  This  grovys 
was  not  assimilated  Into  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing Anglo  population  and  by  1900  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  only  16-30%  of  the  total  popula- 
tion was  of  Mexican  American  extraction. 
With  the  Mexican  reTolutlon  of  1910.  waves 
of  war  refugees  soared  the  Mexican  American 
population  upward  and  they  now  represent 
46%  of  the  total  population  of  the  City. 

The  antl-Mexlcan  feelings  generated  by  the 
Texas  war  for  independence  Increased  In  In- 
tensity foUowlng  the  VS.  War  with  Mexico 
In  1848.  Other  factors  which  contributed  to 
the  decline  of  the  Spanish  sumamed  includ- 
ed the  adverse  effect  of  new  laws  on  native 
(Mexican)  owned  lands  and  the  imposition 
of  new  language  and  cultural  barriers.  Theee 
events  were  to  bear  bitter  fnilt  for  the 
Spanish  sumamed  In  Texas  for  over  100  years. 
It  Is  most  tragic  that  theee  people  with  the 
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deepest  roots  In  Texas  and  the  Southwest 
Bhould  emerge  as  second  class  citizens  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  For 
whatever  reasons  one  might  choose  to  dls- 
DU'e  this  point,  the  facts  are  too  conclusive 
for  serious  debate.  Politically,  a  Mexican 
A-aen-  ..v..  icvt-r  beep.  eU-c-ed  to  a  bf.i.e 
Wide  Office.  It  was  not  until  the  1950's  that 
a  Mexican  American  was  selected  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  City  of  San  An- 
tonio. Socially.  dlscrlm;:ia--lon  agaiiu-t  Mex- 
ican Amerlcft:.3  was  widely  practiced  and  ac- 
cepted in  Texas  until  World  War  H.  Rudi- 
ments of  this  practice  exist  today  under 
sophisticated  systems  which  result  In  non- 
representation  of  Mexican  Americans  within 
Bpeclftc  groups  or  organizations.  Economi- 
callv  the  Mexican  American  Is  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  financial  structure  of  San  An- 
tonio. Texas,  and  the  Southwest. 

It  was  under  this  socio-economic  environ- 
ment that  Kelly  Air  Force  Base  was  originally 
established   (1917).  It  is  therefore  not  sur- 
prising that  the  employment  policies  of  the 
Installation  paralleling  those  of  the  commu- 
nity  resulted   In   the  exclusion   of  Mexican 
Americans   from  leadership   or  policy   posi- 
tions    (NOTE:    Dlscrlmlnaton'   employment 
practices    existed    also    against    Blacks    and 
women     however,    this    dl-scussion    Is    Inteii- 
tloaally  limited   to  the  Mexican   American). 
Twenty-five  vears  were  to  pass  before  a  Mex- 
'can     American    wa<i    selected    for    a    super- 
'vlsory  position  at  Kelly  AFB   (Mr.  Demetrlo 
Gome:- -1942 1      Things    did    not    automati- 
cally  .mprove   from  this   point   on.   Pauline 
Kibe  m  her  book   'Latin  American  In  Texas" 
,1946)     documents    the    following:    "At    the 
beginning  of  the  War.  when  the  largest  air- 
plane repair  shops  In  the  world  were  opened 
at  Kelly  Field  In  San  Antonio  and  35.000  ci- 
vilian workers  were  employed,  mechanics  and 
mechanic's   helpers   were   In   great   demand. 
Training  schools  were  established  under  gov- 
er   me-it  supervision  and  those  who  attended 
were  both  Anglo  and  Latin  .American    After 
Identical  Instruction,  the  graduates  of  the 
schools  were  employed  at  Kelly  Field,  on  an 
equal  basis,  as  mechanic's  helpers.  Within  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  the  Anglo  Amer- 
icana were  advanced,  some  of  them  repeated- 
ly, but  the  Latin  Americans,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  were  In  many  Instances  more  pro- 
ficient in  their  trade  than  the  Anglos  were 
retained  at  the  lowest  level  of  mechanic's 
helpers. 

When  the  matter  was  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commanding   Officer  relief  was 
immediately  forthcoming,  and  It  was  made 
clear  -hat  advancement  would  be  strictly  on 
the  basis  of  merit."  Most  unfortunately,  posi- 
tive corrective  actions  were  not  effected  and 
twenty  years  later  the  Mexican   Americans 
at  Kelly  were  still  concentrated  at  the  lowest 
grade  levels.  Statistics  compiled  as  of  30  Nov 
1967  Indicate  that  while  Mexican  Americans 
represented  44.7%   of  the  Base  population, 
they  accounted  for  only  9.6%  of  the  higher 
grades.  Analysis  of  pay  differential  for  this 
same   period   Indicated   the   following   aver- 
age salaries  at  KeUv:  Blacks,  •6.188.  Mexican 
American.  J6.403;    Anglo.  $8,109.  Of  greater 
significance  only  7  of  the  263  positions  at 
Branch  level  and  above  were  held  by  Mex- 
ican   Americans.    For    all    prac'ical    piirpose-, 
Mexican   Americans   did  not   participate   to 
any   degree   In  Base   management  decisions 
and  employment  practices  at  Kelly  In  1967 
and  prior  to  that  time.  In  the  face  of  this 
overwhelming  evidence  now  accompanied  by 
growing  demands  for  improvement  from  Mex- 
ican    .\merican     leaders,     management     offi- 
cials of  the  Installation  concluded  that  no 
problem  existed  and  resolutely  retreated  from 
the  reality  at  hand.  In  19«8,  the  Commander 
and  other  Base  ofBcials  were  subpoenaed  for 
hearings  directed  by  the  VB.  Commission  for 
Civil   Rights  ooncemlng  allegations  of  dis- 
criminatory employment  practices  at  Kelly 
Air  Force  Base.  In  due  course,  there  were 
major  changes  In  the  Command  of  the  In- 


stallation and  in  the  top  management  level 
of  the  Civilian  Personnel  Office. 

KEO   ACCOM PLISHMXNTS    1969-1972 

Major  General  William  H.  Beddell  assumed 
Command  of  the  San  Antonio  Air  Materiel 
Area,  Kellv  Air  Force  Base  on  1   April  1969. 
With  his  enlightened  philosophy  and  sup- 
ported with  new  leadership  In  the  ClvUlan 
Personnel  Office  he  began  the  difficult  task 
of  reflnuig  employment  practices  at  the  In- 
stallation. Now,  three  years  later  it  Is  evident 
that  he  was  eminently  successful  In  the  ful- 
fillment  of   that   goal.   KeUy   AFB   today   is 
widely  recognized  for  lu  progressive  policies 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  employees. 
It  la  important  to  note  that  In  sharing  the 
successes  at  Kelly  AFB  with  other  Installa- 
tions and  Federal  Agencies  it  has  been  possi- 
ble to  Inculcate  a  competitive  spirit  for  EEO 
improvements.  Thus,  directly  and  Indirectly 
Kelly  AFB  under  the  leadership  of  General 
ReddeU  has  established  achievement  records 
which  stimulate  greater  program  accomplish- 
ment  bv   other   Federal   activities.   Some  of 
the  most  significant  EEO  related  actions  un- 
dertaken bv  Kellv  AFB  durUig  the  past  three 
years  are  briefly  outlined  in  the  following: 
Integrity  in  the  Merit  Promotion  System 
As  a  result  of  a  complete  revision  of  poli- 
cies   and    subsequent    improvements,    Kelly 
AFB  has  a  Merit  System  without  equal  in 
the  Federal  Service.  Policies  which  may  or 
even  appear  to  promote  inequities  for  spe- 
cific Individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  have 
t>ecn  eliminated. 

Responsive  EEO  Complaint  Channels 
With  eleven  full-time  EEO  Specialists  in 
the  program  and  60  part-time  Counselors. 
Kelly  AFB  maintains  a  highly  responsive  em- 
ployee complaint  program.  Employees  are 
allowed  access  to  any  management  level  for 
presentation  of  their  grievances  without  fear 
of  reprisal.  General  ReddeU  maintains  a  com- 
pletely open  door  policy  for  any  employee 
and  through  his  staff  energizes  responsive 
actions  to  employee  problems. 

EEO  Advisory  Committee 
For  this  committee,  only  the  most  vo.:al 
advocates  for  the  Improvement  of  minority 
conditions  were  chosen.  This  resulted  In  the 
development    of    decisive    recommendations 
which  for  the  most  part  were  quickly  Im- 
plemented by  General  ReddeU. 
Improvement  in  the  Treatment  of  Employees 
While  this  is  an  intangible  area  the  key- 
note of  the  program  Is  fair  and  equal  treat- 
ment   for    all    employees.    Actions    initiated 
during  the  past  three  years  were  calculated 
to    create    a    more    contented    and    efficient 
work  force.  Under  the  direction  of  General 
Redden,  Union  negotiations  have  been  en- 
couraged and  expedited  and  Union  activities 
have  been  accorded  a  respectable  position  in 
relation  to  management  needs. 
EEO  Plan  of  Action 
The   KeUy   AFB   Plan  of  Action   was  con- 
ceived and  developed  by  representative  mem- 
bers of  the  work  force  as  opposed  to  EEO  or 
Personnel  Staff  members.  It  Is  directed  to  the 
elimination  of  every  vestige  of  prejudice  and 
discrimination    and    the    attainment    of    a 
work  force  distribution  mix  In  aU  organiza- 
tion by  grade  and  occupation  in  proportion 
to  the  ethnic  and  men  and  women  repre- 
sentation In  the  work  force.  Mexican  Amer- 
icans  represent   approximately   50%    of  the 
community  and  the  Kelly  AFB  work  force. 
Advancement  of  Mexican  Americans 
A  Statistical  record  of  the  Increases  In  the 
number    of    high    grade    positions    occupied 
by  Mexican  Americans  Is  enclosed  as  Tab  P. 
oTthe   1,096  Wage  grade  supervisory  posi- 
tions,  446,    or   41%,    are   filled   by   Mexican 
Americans.  At  the  GS-ia  and  above  category 
105  additional  Mexican  Americans  have  been 
added     since     1966.     The     most     Important 
changes  have  been  effected  at  the  GS-14  and 


above  level  which  now  Includes  8  Mexican 
Americans  in  key  policy/ leadership  positions. 
Support  of  Sixteen-Point  Plan 
In  line  with  this  plan  to  assist  Spanish 
siirnamed  Americans,  a  full-tim.e  Special  As- 
sistant for  EEO  poeltion  was  created  by  Gen- 
eral  ReddeU    in    1969,   charged  with  giving 
special  impettis  to  the  program.  Since  that 
time,  the  EEO  Staff  has  been  increased  to 
eleven  full-time  positions  and  many  of  the 
program  objectives  have  been  met.   (KeUy 
has  a  Mexican  American  population  of  11,099, 
representing  49%  of  the  total  Base  popula- 
tion (22,816).  One  out  of  every  seven  of  the 
70,000  Spanish  speaking  employees  In  total 
Federal  Service  are  located  at  Kelly  AFB) . 
Summary  Evaluation 
During  the  past  three  years.  General  Red- 
deU has  Implemented  many  other  Improve- 
ments in  the  area  of  human  relations.  It  Is 
impossible  to  cover  each  in  detail,  but  one 
action  In  particular  deserves  special  mention. 
As  noted  earlier.  Mexican  Americans  repre- 
sent 50%  of  the  Base  population.  However, 
they   are  not  equitably  represented  In  the 
executive  level  positions.  Recognizing  that 
despite  progress  much  remains  to  be  done, 
General  ReddeU  has  initiated  one  more  ac- 
tion, characteristic  of  his  initiative  in  the 
search  for  equality.  To  assist  In  future  ad- 
vancements in  the  program.  General  ReddeU 
recently  directed  the  establishment  of  Dep- 
uty  Civilian  Personnel  Officer.  This  position 
is  scheduled  to  be  filled  by  an  individual  that 
Is  highly  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  Mexi- 
can Americans  at  Kelly. 
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RECORD  OF  ADVANCEMENT  OF  MEXICAN  AMERICANS. 
SAN  ANTONIO  AIR  MATERIEI   AREA    KflLY  «FB 

CLASS  ACT 


1966 

1969 

1972 

Nit 
increase 

GS  grade  i 

12 

13 

14 

38 

9 

2 

78 
17 

5 
0 
1 

121 

23 

8 

1 

1 

+»3 

+14 
-1-6 

15 

16 

0 

0 

+1 

+1 

Total 

49 

101 

154 

+105 

WAGE  GRADE 

1969 

1972 

Net 
increase 

WS  grade. 
10 

35 
26 
17 
9 
3 
1 
2 

58 
30 
19 
8 
4 
3 
2 

+23 

11 

-H 

12      

+2 

13           .  .. 

-1 

14 

+1 

15 

+z 

16 

Total 

93 

124 

+31 

Note:  Total  WS, 

446  (41  percent  of  total). 

(From  the  San  Antonio  Express/News, 

Apr.   1,  19721 

Genzr.^l  Reddell  of  Kelly  Will  Retire 

MaJ  Gen.  W.  H.  Reddell,  commander  of 
the  San  Antonio  Air  Materiel  Area  at  Kelly 
AFB,  will  retire  from  active  duty  Aug.  1.  Gen. 
J.^ck  G.  Merrell,  commander  of  the  Air  Force 
Logistics  Command,  announced  Friday  at 
Wright-Patterson  AFB.  Ohio. 

The  retirement  will  culminate  31  years  of 
service  for  the  53 -year -old  general  and  ends 
with  an  assignment  he  says  has  been  "one 
of  the  most  Interesting  and  rewarding  of  my 
career." 

Gen.  ReddeU  assumed  command  of  tne 
giant  logistics  center  at  KeUy  on  April  1,  19«9 
and  for  the  past  three  years  has  managed  an 
Air  Force  business  and  Industrial  complex 
with  worldwide  Impact  and  a  budget  In  ex- 
cess of  two  bUllon  dollars  a  year. 


under  his  leadership.  KeUy  AFB  has  started 
^industrial  plant  modernization  program 
^lih  WM  highJlghted  last  year  when  oon- 
^rtfctlon  was  begun  on  a  »17  mllUon  Jet  en- 
Ifne  o°erha"l  fallUty.  When  completed,  the 
hu"td  nK  wUl  be  one  of  the  most  mod^n  in 
^''^  ^a^fon  and  the  only  facility  in  the  USAF 
Ss'gued  specifically  for  Jet  engine  overhaul. 
Gen  ReddeU  says,  however,  the  most  in- 
teresting and  enjoyable  part  of  his  tenure  as 
SaTma  commander  has  been  his  association 
;tth  the  Kelly  work  force  .  .  .  which  he  caUs 

the    finest  In  the  country."  

He  has  placed  major  emphasis  on  solving 
..n«)p'e  problems"  and  has  been  recognized 
tC^gnout  the  Air  Force  for  his  work  in 
equal  employment  opportunity.  Even  though 
f^nera'  Reddell  emphasizes  that  "much  re- 
nins to  be  done."  in  1971  he  was  given  a 
^tional  award  for  "managing  the  best  EEO 
nroeram  In  the  USAF." 

A  great  deal  of  Gen.  Reddell's  miuaagement 
effort  at  KeUy  has  been  directed  toward  sys- 
tem support  responsibilities  for  the  more 
than  4  500  aircraft— of  19  different  types— he 
manages  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  on  a  world- 
wide  basis. 

He  has  been  active  in  the  San  Antonio 
communltv.  serving  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Greater  San  Antonio  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  In  1971  led  the  area  Com- 
bined Federal  Campaign  to  Its  most  success- 
lul  year  in  history,  with  almost  $1.6  mlUlon 
collected  for  local  and  national  charities. 

Both  Gen.  ReddeU  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Harriett  Jarrett,  are  native  Texans  and  plan 
to  make  San  Antonio  their  home  after  his 
retirement. 

KEEP  A  WINNING  TEAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Wyman^ 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  \VYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Javits^  is  apparently  attempt- 
ing to  create  a  dump-AcNEw  movement 
within  the  Republican  party.  It  has  al- 
ways been  my  belief  that  our  party's 
presidential  nominee,  especially  when  he 
is  the  incumbent  President  by  historical 
precedent  and  prerogative  is  responsible 
for  the  choice  of  his  running  mate.  Until 
today.  I  was  not  aware  that  the  President 
had  delegated  this  responsibility  to 
Members  of  Congress. 

Speaking  for  myself  and  the  vast 
majority  of  my  colleagues  here  in  Con- 
gress. I  was  quite  content  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  make  his  own  decision.  But 
since  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
determined  to  make  this  attack  on  Vice 
President  Agnitw,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  comment  in  support  of  a  strong 
Vice  President  who  has  repeatedly  de- 
fended our  President  and  our  party 
against  unfair  attacks. 

The  President  himself  has  made  the 
best  possible  rebuttal  to  any  dump- 
Agnew  movement.  In  his  June  29  press 
conference  he  repeated  confidence  in  the 
Vice  President  he  had  expressed  in  a 
January  interview.  He  said  and  I  quote: 

Mr.  Agnbw  has  conducted  himself  .  .  . 
with  great  dignity,  with  great  courage,  some 
controversy — which  is  Inevitable  when  you 
have  courage — and  that  under  the  circum- 
stances, since  he  was  a  member  of  a  win- 
ning team,  I  did  not  believe  breaking  up  a 
winning  team  was  a  good  Idea.  That  was 
my  view  then  and  that  Is  my  view  now. 

Spiro  Agnew  has  had  a  more  substan- 
tiative  policy  role  than  any  other  Vice 


President  in  this  country's  history.  He 
has  contributed  significantly  to  a  revi- 
talization  of  our  federal  system  by  his 
interest  in  State  and  local  governments, 
and  hlfi  concern  to  better  the  relation- 
ships between  those  authorities  and  the 
National  Government.  He  has  had  a  ma- 
jor impact  on  our  space  program  tind 
on  our  programs  to  help  the  needy  and 
the  disadvantaged.  At  a  time  when  of- 
ficials at  all  levels  are  being  attacked 
for  unresponsiveness,  he  has  continually 
demonstrated  his  willingness  to  meet  and 
exchange  views  with  individuals  and 
groups  all  across  the  political  spectrum. 
He  has  not  been  afraid  to  examine  crit- 
ically some  of  the  most  powerful  vested 
interests  in  our  Nation — the  press  and 
the  electronic  media,  as  well  as  our  uni- 
versities. Throughout,  he  has  demon- 
strated that  he  is  a  man  of  high  prin- 
ciple and  great  moral  stature. 

The  President  knows  well  the  pres- 
sures that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  a 
forthright  and  outspoken  Vice  Presi- 
dent. He  knows  of  the  efforts  some  men 
will  make  to  try  to  create  disharmony 
between  an  incumbent  President  and  his 
Vice  President.  He  knows  what  it  is  like 
to  be  the  subject  of  a  political  ambush. 
He  also  knows  that  Senator  Javits  him- 
self would  not  be  willing  to  assume  the 
role  of  the  Harold  Stassen  of  1972. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
Senator  from  New  York's  action  is  his 
belief  that  the  Vice  President  will  hurt 
the  President's  chances  for  reelection 
this  November.  I  believe  this  view  to  be 
totally  incorrect,  and  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator must  realize  he  has  no  reliable  in- 
formation to  support  it.  He  would  do 
well  to  examine  the  results  of  this  year's 
New  Hampshire  Presidential  Primary  in 
which  the  Vice  President  received  over 
47,000  write-in  votes,  more  than  either 
Edmund  Muskie  or  George  McGovern 
received  for  President  in  their  party's 
primary.  His  write-in  total  was  higher 
than  any  other  candidate  for  President 
or  Vice  President  has  ever  received  in 
the  history  of  our  State. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  President  will  make  a 
fair  and  honest  choice  before  the  Au- 
gust convention.  And  I  daresay  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  be  shown 
to  be  out  of  touch  with  the  sentiments 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  members  of 
his  party  who  like  and  respect  our  dis- 
tinguished and  capable  Vice  President 
and  earnestly  want  him  to  continue  in 
iliat  high  office. 


EDITORIAL  ENDORSEMENTS  FOR 
CASEY  GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLA- 
TION 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permision  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
clamor  for  gun  control  arises  with  each 
tragic  event  resulting  from  the  misuse 
of  firearms,  we  in  the  Congress  must 
listen  to  these  demands  and  take  reason- 
able and  positive  action. 

I  have  carefully  considered  the  terri- 
ble events  which  have  led  to  this  pub- 
lic demand  for  gun  control  and  balanced 


it  with  the  verj-  careful  and  intelligent 
use  of  guns  by  sportsmen.  I  feel  that  I 
have  foimd  a  responsible,  intelligent,  and 
workable  answer  to  this  problem  which  I 
wish  to  share  with  you  today. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  (Bob 
Casey)  if  an  old  friend — one  whom  I 
have  admired  and  respected  as  a  fellow 
Member  and  as  a  personal  friend 
throughout  the  many  years  we  have 
served  together  in  this  House. 

He  Is  an  avid  sportsman  and  a  com- 
passionat€  human  being  who  is  shocked 
and  saddened  by  violence.  He  loves  the 
himt,  but  finds  intolerable  the  use  of  fire- 
arms for  any  other  purpose. 

I  have  recently  read  in  the  Houston 
media  some  verj'  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ments of  a  gun  control  measure  proposed 
by  Mr.  Casey— H.R.  1252.  Our  distin- 
guished colleague,  as  you  know,  repre- 
sents the  Houston  area. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  three 
of  these  endorsements,  two  wTitten  by 
radio  stations  with  vast  audiences  on 
the  gulf  coast  and  one  written  by  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  widely  read  newspapers 
in  Texas  said  the  Nation. 

The  first  from  radio  station  KXYZ, 
It  speaks  for  itself: 

EUICINATT     TH«     SATXTBnAT     NlOHT     SpSCXAI^ 

WAliACT    SHOOTIKO     SFTJKa     QUW    COKTKOL 

Dkbatx  n*  TzxAS 

The  recent  attempt  to  assassinate  Alabama 
Governor  George  WaUace  has  renewed  the 
great  American  debate  on  gun  control.  And 
as  usual,  both  sides  are  shouting  at  each 
other.  And  nobody  seems  to  be  listening. 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  are  a  couple  of 
things  that  could  be  done  to  eliminate  the 
widespread  avallabUlty  of  handguns  In 
America.  And  that  these  two  steps  would 
have  no  effect  at  all  on  the  legitimate  fire- 
arms owner. 

First  we'd  like  to  see  Congress  pass  a  bU! 
proposed  by  Congressman  Bob  Cs«ey  of 
Houston.  Under  the  Casey  blU.  anyone  con- 
victed of  using  a  firearm  whUe  committing 
a  crime  would  face  a  stiff,  mandatory  pris- 
on term.  We  have  Uttle  sympathy  for  crimi- 
nals .  .  .  and  none  at  all  for  someone  who 
would  commit  a  crime  with  a  firearm. 

Second,  we  want  to  get  rid  of  the  Saturday 
Night  Special.  The  Saturday  Night  Special  18 
a  cheap  handgun  which  the  1968  Qun  Con- 
trol Act  was  supposed  to  eliminate.  But  it 
didn't.  And  the  loophole  needs  to  be  closed. 

The  Saturday  Night  Special  is  Involved  in 
far  too  many  crimes.  And  Houston  has  more 
than  Its  share  .  .  .  301  homicides  alone  during 
1971.  We  think  mandatory  Jail  terms  and  the 
elimination  of  the  cheap  handgun  will  do  a 
lot  to  reduce  that  total 

The  second  editorial  is  from  radio 
station  KAUM.  and  I  feel  that  it  ex- 
presses the  feelings  of  concerned  Ameri- 
cans toward  this  problem : 

Editorial   No,   2 
Get    Rid     or     Sattsday     Night     Specials — 

Mandatory  Sentence  Needed  To  St>jp  Use 

of  firkarms  in  crimes 

There  was  an  all-time  record  of  301  homi- 
cides in  Houston  during  1971.  Of  that  num- 
ber, 168  involved  handguns.  But  that  statis- 
tic Is  not  very  surprising.  Handguns  are  in- 
volved in  roughly  half  the  murders  In  the 
United  States  as  Well  as  in  countless  other 
crimes  .  .  .  Including  the  recent  assaeslna- 
tion  attempt  on  the  life  of  Alabama  Gov- 
ernor George  WaUace. 

We  think  a  lot  can  be  done  to  put  a  halt 
to  theee  handgun  crimes  at  a  minimum  of 
Inconvenience  to  the  legitimate  firearms 
owner. 
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First,  we'd  like  to  see  Congress  pass  a  bill 
pr«pc»«d  by  US  Representative  Bob  Casev 
of  Hov8t<in  Under  Casey'*  proposal,  a  per- 
aoa  convicted  ot  using  a  firearm  while  com- 
mitting a  crime  would  face  a  stiff,  rnanda- 
tory  prison  term. 

Second,  '.ved  '.lite  to  close  the  l'X>phole  In 
the  1968  Oun  Control  Act,  which  permits  the 
continued  production  and  sale  of  cheap 
handguns  commonly  kno-*n  as  Saturday 
Night  Specials.  We  can  see  no  reason  why  a 
serloiis  gun  owner  would  have  any  use  for 
one  of  these  pLstols. 

Finally,  vie  thlnlc  the  Texas  L«gLslature 
should  seriously  consider  licensing  hanJ- 
funs  .  .  although  the  chances  for  the  pas- 
.sage  if  -uch  a  law  probably  are  .sl'.m. 

Gun  control  is  an  emotional  issue  In  Texas. 
And  as  a  result,  serious  proposals  for  cur- 
tailing the  easy  access  to  handguns  are  met 
with  a  torrent  of  slogans  and  docmjiday  pre- 
dictions. 

Somehow  the  Slate  of  Texas  manages  to 
llcen.5e  auronioblle  drl.ers  .  .  weeding  out 
mauv  -Aho  are  unqualified  .  .  .  and  making 
the  highways  of  the  State  safer  for  all  of  us. 
We  see  no  reason  why  the  same  cant  be  done 
with  handguns 

This  last  editorial  Is  from  the  Houston 
Chronicle  and  provides  a  very  good  sum- 
inar>'  of  the  measure  proposed  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Texas: 
GtTN   Law  Chang«s  A*s  Needed 

Tbe  attempted  aaaasslnatlon  of  Oov. 
George  Wallace  by  a  man  wielding  a  .38 
caliber  handgun  has  brought  renewed  calls 
from  the  public  and  Members  of  Congress  for 
much  stronger  gun  laws. 

While  some  of  the  commenta  reflect  over- 
reaction  to  such  violence,  many  good  sug- 
geetlons  are  being  made,  among  them  that  of 
Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  of  Chicago,  who  said 
there  should  be  control  or  abolition  of  hand- 
guns. 

The  Chronicle  beUevee  tiiat  while  Mayor 
Daley's  suggestion  has  many  good  points,  a 
bill  that  Democratic  Rep.  Bob  Casey  of  Hous- 
ton has  had  In  the  VS.  House  of  Represent- 
atives several  years  offers  a  realistic  approach 
to  the  problem. 

Rep.  Casey's  bill,  now  pending  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  would  provide 
stiff,  mandatory  sentences  for  persons  con- 
victed of  using  firearms  In  the  commission 
of  murder,  rape,  robbery,  burglary,  assault  or 
kidnaping.  On  first  offense,  the  sentence 
would  be  at  least  10  years  and  on  subsequent 
offensas  at  least  26  years.  This  could  not  be 
probated  and  would  be  In  addition  to  punish- 
ment for  the  crime  itsell. 

The  bill  places  emphasis  on  controlling  the 
use  of  handguns  and  could  be  a  strong  deter- 
rent to  thoee  contemplating  the  purchase  of 
a  gun  with  which  to  commit  a  crme. 

The  Oun  Coatrol  Act  of  19fl8  obvlovLsly  did 
not  go  far  enough  In  restricting  the  avail- 
ability of  cheap  handguns  or  discouraging 
their  use  In  acts  of  violence  in  the  United 
States.  Congress  should  remedy  that  situation 
speedily. 

The  Casey  measure  Is  now  pending 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
There  some  hearings  have  been  held.  It 
provides  for  stlfT,  mandatory  sentences 
for  those  convicted  of  using  firearms  In 
the  commission  of  murder,  rape.  robber>-. 
burglarj-.  assault,  or  kidnapping.  The 
first  offense  would  draw  a  mandatory  10- 
year  sentence  for  use  of  the  firearm — 
and  that  is  in  addition  to  the  sentence 
given  out  for  the  crime  Itself.  After  the 
first  offense,  the  mandatory  sentence  Is 
25  years.  These  sentences  could  not  be 
probated,  nor  could  they  run  concur- 
rently with  any  other  sentence. 


I,  for  one.  feel  that  this  measure  Is  the 
most  reasonable,  workable  and  desirable 
gun  control  tool  I  have  read  of,  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  will  give  It  the  attention  It 
deserves. 

I  commend  Bob  Caskt  for  the  Intelli- 
gence and  understanding  of  the  problem 
as  evidenced  by  this  measure. 


CATCH  THE  FALLING  FLAG 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
in  my  home  community,  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  DeV/itt  Community  Church 
was  rewarded  with  a  truly  stimulating, 
provocative  sermon.  '•Catch  the  Palling 
Flag,"  which  was  delivered  by  the  pastor. 
Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Carmlchel,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  recent  Fourth  of  July  holi- 
day. 

Although  I  was  not  present  for  its 
delivery.  I  was  able  to  enjoy  reading  part 
of  it  In  the  Syracuse  Post  Standard.  An 
article  authored  by  its  religious  writer, 
Ramona  B.  Bowden.  I  commend  Mrs. 
Bowden's  article  to  my  colleagues  as  I 
believe  all  will  greatly  enjoy  Dr.  Car- 
michel's  message: 

P\STOR     -Notes     Holidat.    SrazssKS    Public, 

PaivATK  Courage 

(By  Ramona  B.  Bowden) 

Summer  services  began  yesterday  In  the 
De'Wltt  Commimlty  Church  In  which  in- 
formal stinpllclty.  reverence  and  brevity  were 
emphasized  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr  Alex- 
•inder  Carmlchel,  titled  Ms  sermon,  "Catch 
the  Palling  Flag.  "  relating  It  to  our  national 
holiday. 

I  admit  I  think  patriotism  is  not  only 
exciting,  but  Important,  and  Is  neither  old- 
fashioned  nor  old  hat.  People  axe  hanging 
so  many  crepes  on  the  Ideal  of  democracy 
that  we  who  live  In  it  must  rethink  our  Ideals 
and  refresh  our  souls  in  its  potentials."  said 
Dr.  Carmlchel. 

••What  doee  It  take  to  do  this?  Ptrst.  cour- 
age, both  private  and  pubUc.  We  need  pub- 
lic courage  these  days.  In  this  era  of  rapid 
change,  we  have  to  stand  up  for  beliefs,  op- 
portunities and  for  the  reshuffling  of  na- 
tional priorities  that  In  years  gone  by  we 
would  have  considered  socialistic,'*  said  the 
mlnl.ster. 

"We  must  have  the  courage  to  answer  the 
disease  of  war.  for  we  are  never  going  to 
solve  problems  with  bombs.  War  is  a  disease 
and  a  disgrace  on  the  face  of  God's  earth,  and 
we  must  overcome  it,"  he  said. 

"We  are  tied  too  closely  together  any 
longer  to  live  by  war.  There  was  a  time  when 
we  thought  we  could  eliminate  the  com- 
munists by  shooting  them.  That  was  a 
Juvenile  Idea.  Today  we  must  promote  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  and  imless  we  can 
strengthen  the  priority  of  courage  to  do  this, 
we  have  no  hope."  declared  Dr.  Carmlchel. 

"•We  mas'  work  out  the  matter  of  taxes — 
not  so  much  on  their  amount,  but  on  their 
allotment,  and  with  renewed  courage  we  must 
face  thts. 

"We  need  a  renewed  sense  of  private  cour- 
age— le.  character  Freedom  Is  btiUt  on  the 
steel  girders  of  mutual  trust  and  personal 
integrity.  A  nation  Is  only  as  strong  as  the 
integrity  of  its  individuals.  'Catch  a  Palling 
nag'  with  your  courage,"  stressed  Dr.  Car- 
mlcheL 

"Secondly,  we  must  grasp  again  the  depth 


of  the  word  'sacrifice.'  They  key  to  freedom 
IS  personal  Involvement.  The  democracy 
that  Is  all  promises  but  makes  no  demands 
13  headed  for  destruction.  No  democracy  is 
weak  as  long  as  each  man  does  all  he  can," 
he  said  as  he  noted  that  Jesus  taught  this 
Ideal  when  He  said.  "Ye  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  but  If  the  salt  hath  lost  its  savor  .  .  .•• 
a  dictator  moves  In 

■If  you  would  Catch  the  Palling  Flag.'  get 
over  the  tendency  of  placing  techniques 
above  Inspiration.  It  may  be  that  our  clever- 
ness In  discovering  new  techniques,  and  our 
lack  of  Interest  In  Inspiration,  have  caught 
up  with  us.  Techniques  alone  will  r.ever  save 
us.  Our  heritage  la  rooted  In  the  spiritual 
well-being  of  mankind.  Our  technical  skUls 
liave  tended  to  make  us  self -sufficient,  forc- 
ing us  to  center  our  beliefs  In  superhuman 
ability.  We  have  become  so  polarized  In  our 
thinking  that  those  who  disagree  are  pushed 
away  from  us, "  he  said. 

"Said  one  of  the  astronauts,  'Nothing  is 
needed  more  than  a  mighty  spiritual  oaen- 
3lve  which  wUl  restore  to  the  spiritual  its 
original  primacy.'  God  is  the  absolute  spirit, 
reason,  love  and  good.  These  things  must 
come  first;  everything  else  Is  secondary.  'I 
wUl  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills.  Whence 
Cometh  my  strength?'  It  cometh  from  the 
Lord  .  .    "  said  the  minister. 

"It  Is  Inspiration  we  need  today  for  the 
Ideal  democracy,  not  Just  techniques.  •No 
by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit.' 
and  herein  we  find  the  depth  of  life."  Dr. 
Carmlchel  stated,  adding,  "God  still  speaks 
and  sptirs  us  In  our  might,  that  we  may  set 
forth  for  Justice,  truth  and  right     .  . 

"Help  us  keep  the  flag  from  falling  by 
your  courage,  by  the  depth  of  your  respon- 
sibility, by  the  vibrancy  of  your  faith. 

"This  is  our  national  hotir.  and  our  na- 
tion is  alive  as  long  as  our  souls  are  rooted 
In  His  faith."  he  said. 

Dr.  Carmlchel  not  only  celebrated  the  na- 
tional day,  but  noted  his  new  role — he  has 
Just  become  a  grandfather. 


THE  AMERICAN  HELLENIC  EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGRESSIVE  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

cMr.  SCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  years  ago 
this  July  26,  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association,  was  founded  in  Atlanta 
and  dedicated  to  the  Improvement  of  our 
social,  morsil,  and  family  life. 

During  its  fruitful  existence,  this  non- 
partisan, nonsectarian,  group  has  estab- 
lished chapters  In  49  States.  It  has  pro- 
moted loyalty  to  the  United  States,  fos- 
tered appreciation  of  the  privileges  of 
citizenship,  and  urged  Its  members  to 
champion  the  cause  of  education.  Its 
members  are  encouraged  to  participate 
in  the  political,  civic,  social,  and  commer- 
ci£d  fields  of  endeavor,  and  they  are 
pledged  to  do  their  utmost  to  stamp  out 
all  political  corruption. 

AHEPA's  contributions  to  worthy 
causes  is  a  long  and  diverse  one.  It  in- 
cludes relief  for  victims  of  floods,  earth- 
quakes, and  other  natural  disasters. 
Piinds  have  been  supplied  for  school 
scholarships,  museums,  and  monuments. 
Still  other  grants  have  aided  medical 
research. 
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We  were  pleased  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Order  of  Ahepa  has  nine  chap- 
ters in  Virginia — Newport  News,  Fred- 
ericksburg, Alexandria,  Williamsburg, 
Arlington,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Roanoke, 
and  Hopewell — and  several  national 
officers  reside  in  our  State. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  congratulations 
to  the  Order  of  Ahepa  on  its  50th  anni- 
versary, and  commend  them  for  their 
continuing  contribution  to  help  make 
America  a  better  place  for  all. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr  WiDNALL  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Fordj,  for  today,  on  account 
of  oral  surgery. 

M:-.  CouGHLiN  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  > ,  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr  Seiberling  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill  • .  for  Monday,  July  IT  and  Tues- 
day. July  18,  en  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Vanhc,  for  1  hour,  on  July  19  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

I  The  folio-wing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carlson  1  and  to  revise  and 
e.\iend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneuus  matter ;  t 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for 
15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wiggins,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wyman,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  AsPiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Waggonner,  for  60  minutes,  on 
July  24. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
retise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material. 

Mr.  DiNGELL,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material,  notwithstanding  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $1,530. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter  notwithstanding  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $935  in  his  1 -minute 
speech  today. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
Quest  of  Mr,  Carlson'  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mrs.    Heckler    of    Massachusetts    in 
three  instances. 
Mr.  Steele  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Smith  of  California. 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 


Mr.  Whitkhttrst. 
Mr.  Hillis. 

Mr  Nelsen  in  two  Instances.  ' 
Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 
Mr.  ScHMiTZ  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
Mr.  MiNSHALL  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Pish  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Whalen. 
Mr.  EscH 
Mr.  Brotzman. 
Mr.  Winn. 
Mr.  Keating 
Mr.  Springkr. 
Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  C^hamberlain. 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  RuppE. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks:) 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  AspiN  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Mar>-land  In  two  Instances. 

Mrs.  Grasso  in  10  instances. 

Mr  Hamilton  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Obey  In  four  instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Henderson  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Griffin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Colmer. 

Mr.  Roy  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Byron  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  10  Instances, 

Mr.  Cellkr. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  DoNOHUE. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  three  instances. 

Mr.   Daniel   of   Virginia   in   t^wo   In- 
stances. 

Mr.  TiERNAN. 


of  lead  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile: 

3.  1139.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  permit 
certain  persons  under  21  years  of  age  to 
obtain  insurance  coverage  under  such  act: 

S.  1545.  An  act  to  amend  section  378' a  i  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  remove  certain  Umltatlons  on 
the  establishment  of  acreage  allotments  for 
other  farms  owned  by  persons  whose  farms 
have  been  acquired  by  any  Federal.  State,  or 
other  agency  having  the  right  of  eminent 
domain;  and 

3.  3086.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  nickel  from  the  national  stockpile. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  H.'^YS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HR.  4494.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Latlfe   Hassan   Mahmoud:    and 

H.R,  15869.  Ku  act  to  extend  for  90  days 
the  time  for  commencing  actions  on  l>ehalf 
of  an  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  group. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.*. 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  July  19.  1972,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECLTTVE  COMMUNICATIONS  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrv,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2170.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  Presidential  Determination 
No.  72-17  concerning  the  extension  of  foreign 
military  sales  credit  to  Malaysia,  tc  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2171.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  56  projects  se- 
lected for  funding  through  grants,  contract*, 
and  matching  or  other  arrangements  with 
educational  institutions,  private  foundations 
or  other  institutions,  and  with  private  arms 
under  section  200(a)  of  ttie  Water  Resources 
Research  Act  of  1964.  pursuant  to  section 
200^b)  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs 

2172.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  dissemination  and  use  of 
criminal  record  information,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlciair>-. 

2173.  -A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  certain  provisions  of 
chapters  51  and  69  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  by  modifying  the  forms  of 
stamps  required  on  containers  of  distilled 
spirits  as  evidence  of  taxpayment  and  the 
requirement  that  such  stamps  be  prepared 
and  distributed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  his  delegate,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

Received   From    the    Comptholler    General 

2174.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  acquisition  of  major  weapon  sys- 
tems by  the  Department  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles : 

S.  764.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  ANT)  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TAYLOR;  Committee  on  Interlc*  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJi.  1563.  A  bUI  to  eetahllab 
the  Fossil  Butte  National  Monument  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  and  for  other  purpoee; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  92-1219).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conomlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
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Insular  A.Talrs  H.R  6618.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide  for 
the  restoration,  reconstruction,  and  ex- 
hibition of  the  g'-.nboat  Cairo,  and  for  other 
purpoaes,  with  a:-,  amendment  i  Rept.  No. 
92-1220).  Referred  'o  the  Committee  o:  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  H.R.  11128.  A  bUl  to  author- 
ize the  partition  of  the  stirface  rights  In  the 
Joint  use  area  of  the  1882  E.xecxitive  Order 
Hopl  Reservation  and  the  surface  and  sub- 
surface rights  In  the  1934  Navajo  Reserva- 
tion between  the  Hopl  and  Navajo  Tribes,  to 
provide  for  allotments  to  certain  Palute  In- 
dians, and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ments I  Rept.  No.  92-1221 1  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In-u:ar  A^alrs.  H.R.  9.'i94  A  b'.l!  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  the  Qrant-Kohrs  Ranch 
National  Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ments ^Rept  No  92-12221.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  uf  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  Hotise 
Resolunon  1041  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  15580.  A  blU  to 
amend  ...e  Dlstrv-t  of  Columbia  Police  and 
Firemen's  Salary  Act  ot  1958  to  increase 
salaries.  a;.d  for  other  purposea  iRept.  No. 
92-1223).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar, 

Mr  BOLLING  Committee  on  Ru.e.-j.  House 
Reaolutlon  1042.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  15641.  A  bill  to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  military 
installations,  and  for  other  purposes  iRept. 
No.  92-1224).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBUC    BELLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  .\BZUG: 

H.R.  15906.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  provide  for  a  universal 
school  lunch  pilot  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  15907.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  and 
encouragement  for  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive emergency  medical  services  sys- 
tems, and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee Oil  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  CELLER: 

H.R.  15908.  A  bU:  to  provide  for  the 
humane  care,  treatment,  habllitatlon.  and 
protection  of  the  mentally  retarded  In  resi- 
dential faclUtiee  through  the  establishment 
of  strict  quality  operation  and  control 
standards  and  the  support  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  standards  by  Federal 
assistance,  to  establish  State  plans  which 
require  a  survey  of  need  for  assistance  to 
residential  facilities  to  enable  them  to  be  In 
compliance  with  such  standards,  seek  to 
minimize  inappropriate  admissions  to  resi- 
dential faculties  and  develop  strategies 
which  stimulate  the  development  of  regional 
and  community  programs  for  the  mentally 
retarded  which  include  the  Integration  of 
such  residential  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr    CONABLE: 

HH.  15909.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  individual  Income  tax  for  tuition 
paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion of  dependents:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GORMAN : 

HJl.  15910.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  certain  distribu- 
tions and  sales  pursuant  to  the  Ban^  Hold- 


ing Company  Act  Amendments  of  1970;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr,  FRASER : 

H.R.  15911.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  to  World  War  I 
veterans  and  their  widows,  subject  to  $3,000 
and  $4,200  annual  Income  limitations;  to 
provide  for  such  veterans  a  certain  priority 
in  entitlement  to  hospitalization  and  medical 
care;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 

H.R.  15912.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  renewal 
licenses  for  the  operation  of  a  broadcasting 
station  may  be  issued  for  a  term  of  5  years 
and  to  establish  certain  standards  for  the 
consideration  of  applications  for  renewal  of 
broadcasting  licenses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS : 

H.R.  15913.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  to  provide  for  com- 
prehensive education  programs  for  severely 
and  profoundly  mentally  retarded  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Bv  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 

HJl.  15914.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and    Secondary   Education   Act   of   1965;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 

H.R.  15915.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  certain 
social  security  benefit  increases  provided 
for  by  Public  Law  92-336  be  disregarded 
for  the  purposes  of  determining  eligibility  for 
pension  or  compensation  under  such  title; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 

H.R.  15816.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  to 
penalize  the  use  of  firearms  in  all  crimes  and 
to  forbid  plea  bargaining  in  connection  with 
such  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.   15917.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  P  ATM  AN: 

H.R.  15918.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  re- 
lief to  the  victims  of  hurricane  and  tropical 
storm  Agnes,  and  to  the  victims  of  the  South 
E>akota  flood  disaster,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  BanWng  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  QUTLLEN: 

H  R.  15919.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  20-per- 
cent Increase  In  all  annuities  and  pensions 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SCHEBLE: 

H.R.  15920.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  several  States  In  carrying  out  a  program 
of  animal  health  research;  to  the  Committee 
on  .\grlculture. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 

H.R.  15921.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  projects  for  the  dental  health 
of  children,  to  increase  the  number  of  dental 
auxiliaries,  to  inoreaee  the  availability  of 
dental  care  through  efficient  use  of  dental 
personnel,  and  for  other  pxirposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.   STAGGERS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  SPRtNGEB)  : 

H.R.  15922,  A  bUi  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  simplify  adminis- 
tration  of   the   act;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 

H  R.  15923,  A  bill  to  provide  for  payments 
to  compensate  county  governments  for  the 
tax  immunity  of  Federal  lands  within  their 
boundaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  15924.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  appli- 
cations for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to 


the   Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota)  : 
H.R.  15925.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  Federal  in- 
come tax  returns  to  be  Inspected  by  a  oom- 
mon  tax  auditing  agent  utilized  by  the 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  15926.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exclude,  In  the  case 
of  persons  needing  regular  aid  and  attend- 
ance or  permanently  housebound,  all  pay- 
ments under  public  or  private  retirement, 
annuity,  endowment,  or  similar  plans  from 
computation  of  annual  income  for  pension 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans" 
Affairs, 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS : 
H.R,  15927.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  tempo- 
rary 20  percent  increase  in  annuities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.B.  15928.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Automo- 
bUe  Information  Disclosure  Act  to  extend 
and  clarify  the  applicability  of  Its  terms;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By   Mr.    WIGGINS    (for   himself,   Mr, 
PoFP,   Mr.   McClory,   Mr,   McKEvrrr, 
and  Mr.  Hdnt)  : 
H.R.  15929.  A   bll   to  provide  for  the  dis- 
semination and   use  of  criminal  record  in- 
formation,  and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  15930.  A  bill  to  restore  to  Federal 
civilian  employees  their  rights  to  participate, 
as  private  citizens,  in  the  political  life  of  the 
Nation,  to  protect  Federal  civilian  employees 
from  improper  political  solicitations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  ^he  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr,  SCHMTTZ : 
H.J.  Res.  12eo.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  per- 
mit the  imposition  and  carrying  out  of  the 
death  penalty  In  certain  cases;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  645.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  terminate  the  authority  granted  the  .head 
of  any  department  or  agency  by  the  act  of 
December  27.  1950  (64  Stat.  1120)  to  waive 
any  provision  of  section  27  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1920,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, 

By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.    Res.    1043.    Resolution    relative    to   a 
transnational  lunar  expedition;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

411.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  with- 
drawing Its  memorial  of  1967  which  re- 
quested the  Congress  to  call  a  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  concerning  the  apportionment  of 
State  legislatures,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee    on    the   Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  followii: 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
HJl.  15931.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Romano 
Danilo  Zahar;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPEKN: 
H.R.   16932.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jessie 
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Marie  Francolse  Bonaney;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON ; 
H.R.  15933.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  K  Heinz 
Moehring   and  his  wife,  Ilse  Maria;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  15934.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  or  his  designee,  to  convey 
a  parcel  of  land  at  the  Fort  BllsS  Military 
Reservation  m  exchange  for  another  parcel 
of  land;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

260.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Howard  A.  Logan  ana  Warren  W.  Barnes, 
Waiiiiiil.  N.Y..  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances, which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE— Tuesday,  July  18,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Herman  E.  Tal- 
MADGE,  a  Senator  from  tlie  State  of 
(Georgia. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God.  our  Father,  once  more  we  pause 
to  acknowledge  that  everj'  good  and 
even--  perfect  gift  comes  from  Thee.  We 
are  grateful  for  this  Nation,  its  rich  her- 
itage, its  enduring  institutions,  its  gov- 
ernment, its  pubUc  servants,  its  freedom 
of  worship,  assembly,  and  speech.  As  our 
fathers  put  their  trust  in  Thee  and  were 
not  confounded,  so  we  commit  our  lives 
and  our  destiny  to  Thy  keeping.  Shed 
Thy  clear  light  upon  our  daily  toil  that 
we  m&y  grasp  the  truth  that  sets  us  free 
to  know  and  to  do  Thy  will. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  calendar 
beginning  with  No.  907  and  proceeding 
thi-ough  Calendar  No.  915,  and  then  to 
consider  Calendar  No.  919. 

The  ACTIICG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


.'APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
I  Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

following  letter; 

U.S.  Senate. 

PRESmENT  PRO  TEMPORE. 

Washington.  D.C..  July  18,  1972. 

To  the  Seiiate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Heemau  E. 
Talmadge.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  dur- 
ing mv  absence. 

AliEK  J.  Ei-LENDEE. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. July  17.  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  oommittees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GREAT  DISMAL  SWAMP  AND 
DISMAL  SWAMP  CANAL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  '  S.  2441 1  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study,  to  de- 
termine the  best  and  most  feasible  means 
of  protecting  and  preserving  the  Great 
Dismal    Swamp    and    Dismal    Swamp 
Canal,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs with  amendments,  on  page  1,  line 
4.  after  the  word  "the",  strike  out  "best 
and   most   feasible   means"   and   insert 
"feasibility  and  desirability";  in  line  7, 
after  the  word  "Virginia.",  insert  "The 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  other  inter- 
ested Federal  agencies,  and  the  State  and 
local  bodies  and  ofiQcials  involved,  and 
shall  coordinate  the  study  with  appli- 
cable outdoor  recreation  plans,  highway 
plans,  and  other  planning  activities  re- 
lating to  the  region.";  on  page  2,  line  4, 
after  the  word  "the",  where  it  appears 
the  second  time,  strike  out  'best  and  most 
feasible  means"  and  insert  "desirability 
and  feasibiUty";    in   line    10,   after  the 
word  "purposes",  strike  out  "and  (2)  the 
highest  and  best  use  of  the  resources  in- 
volved." and  insert  "(2)  the  potential  al- 
ternative beneficial  uses  of  the  water  and 
related '^and  resources  involved,  taking 
into  consideration  appropriate  uses  of  the 
land  for  residential,  commercial,  indus- 
trial,   agricultural,    and    transportation 
purposes,  and  for  public  services;   and 
(3)  the  type  of  Federal,  State,  or  local 
program,  if  any,  that  is  feasible  and  de- 
sirable in  the  public  interest  to  preserve, 
develop,  and  make  accessible  for  public 
use  the  values  set  forth  in  (1 )  including 
alternative    means    of    achieving    these 
values,  together  with  a  comparison  of  the 
costs  and  effectiveness  of  these  alterna- 
tive means.";   on  page  2,  line  23,  after 
the  word  "than",  strike  out  'one  year ' 
and  insert  "two  years";  and,  on  page  3. 
line  3,  after  the  word  "appropriated", 
strike  out  "such  sum  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act"  and  insert  "not  to  exceed  $50,000 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act ': 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct  an'  inveetlgatlon   and  study   to   deter- 
mine the  feasibility  and  desirabimy  of  pro- 
tecting   and    preserving    the    Great    Dismal 
Swamp  and  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  in  the 
States  of  North  Carolina  and  Virgima.  The 
Secretary  shall  consiUt  with  other  interested 
Federal  "agencies,   and    the    State   and   local 
txxiles  and  officials  involved,  and  shall  co- 
ordinate the  study  writh  applicable  outdoor 
recreation  plans,  highway  plans,  and  other 
planning   activities    relating   to    the    region. 
Such  investigation  and  study  shall  be  csar- 
rled  out  lor  tlie  purposes  ^f  determimng  (li 
the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  protecting 
and  preserving'  the  ecological,  scenic,  recrea- 
tional, historical,  and  other  resource  values 
of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  and  the  Dismal 
Swamp  Canal,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  development  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canai 
for   recreational    boating   purposes,    -2)    the 
pcnential   alternative   beneficial   usee  of   the 
water  and   related  land  reeouroes  Involved, 
taking  into  consideration  appropriate  usee  of 
the  land  for  residential,  commercial,  indus- 
trial,  agricultural,   and  transportation   pur- 
poses, and  for  public  servicee:   and   (3)    the 
t>T>e  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  program,  if 
any,  that  Is  feasible  and  desirable  m  the  pub- 
lic interest   to  preserve,   develop,  and  make 
.■accessible  for  public  use  the  values  set  forth 
in  (1 )  including  alternative  means  of  achiev- 
ing these  values,  together  with  a  comparison 
of  the  costs  and  eaectlveness  of  theee  alter- 
native means. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  inveetl- 
gatlon And  study  authorized  by  this  Act. 
but  in  no  event  later  than  two  \-ears  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  .\ct. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  report  to 
the  Congrees  the  reeults  of  such  Inveetlga- 
tlon and  study,  together  with  his  recommen- 
dations with  respect  thereto. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $50,000  to  c&rry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary'  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  a  study  to  determine 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  pro- 
tecting and  preserving  the  Great  Dis- 
mal Swamp  and  the  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal. ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-948),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    or    THZ    BUI. 

S.  2441  would  authorize  the  Secretary  at 
the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  Oreat 
Dismal  Swamp  and  the  DUmal  Swamp  Canal 
in  the  States  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
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to  determine  the  feasibility  and  desirability 
of  protecting  and  preserving  this  area. 

HISTORY 

The  names  involved  in  the  history  of  Dis- 
mal Swamp  read  like  a  roster  of  the  great 
names  from  Colonial  limes:  William  Byrd, 
George  Washington.  Patrick  Henry,  ITiomas 
Nelson  and  Col  Fielding  Lewis;  all  played  a 
part  in  the  development  of  Its  resources. 
Harriet  Beerher  Stcwe.  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow  ai^d  Sir  Thomas  Moore  were 
moved,  in  their  time,  to  write  of  this  un- 
usual area. 

In  1728  William  Byrd.  while  surveying  the 
boundary  between  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia, wrote  of  the  swamp  in  his  diary,  of 
Its  vastnesci  and  luxuriance  of  Its  vegetation. 
He  saw  it  as  a  source  of  farmland  and  un- 
limited timber  resources.  He  suggested  the 
construction  of  a  canal  through  the  swamp 
i-onnectlng  the  Elizabeth  River  at  Norfolk 
with  North  Carolina's  Albemarle  Sound. 
Thlr»y-seven  years  later  George  Washing- 
ton organized  the  first  company  to  build  a 
canal  and  exploit  the  rich  timber  resources. 
The  "o.va.X  chat  bears  his  name  Is  still  In 
existence,  extending  from  the  western  edge 
of  the  swamp  to  Lake  Drummond 

Not  imtu  1794  with  Gov.  Patrick  Henry 
as  one  of  its  promoters  was  an  effort  made  to 
Dulld  a  waterway  as  suggested  by  William 
Byrd.  After  many  dlfflcultles  the  22-mlle 
oanai  was  completed  and  opened  to  trafllc.  It 
was  another  36  vears  before  the  ^anal  was 
widened,  deepened  and  finally  ready  for 
regular  river  traffic. 

Between  1830  and  1859  the  canal  enjoyed 
Its  period  of  greatest  activity  with  thousands 
of  vessels  plying  its  waters.  Shingles,  timber, 
barrels  of  com,  tar.  pitch,  oil,  fish,  flaxseed, 
tard  and  beeswax  made  up  much  of  the  com- 
morcial  cargo,  while  passenger  tioats  brought 
to\irlsts  to  view  the  strange,  unusual  wilder- 
ness 

The  construction  of  the  AlbennarlP- 
Chesapeake  Canal  !n  1859  from  Great  Bridge 
to  Currituck  Sound  created  a  shorter  route 
to  North  Carolina  and  caused  a  decline  to 
traffic  through  the  original  canal. 

Eventually  both  canals  were  purchased  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  op>eratlon  by  the 
U  S  Corps  of  ESiglneers.  Now  they  constitute 
valuable  elements  of  the  Intraooastal  Water- 
way, affording  convenience,  safety  and 
countless  hours  of  pleasure  to  yachtsmen  and 
small  craft  owners  from  all  over  the  Nation. 

The  harvesting  of  Umber  has,  slnoe  Wash- 
ington's time,  been  the  greatest  ooaninerclal 
use  of  the  swtunp.  In  the  early  1900'8  many 
mllea  of  narrow  gage  railroad  were  built 
throughout  the  ajea.  Until  recent  times  a 
very  substantial  Industry  existed  on  the  edge 
of  tile  swamp  producing  lumber  and  cedar 
shingles  ;n  greet  quantity. 

COMMrrTBB   AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  adopt«d  the  amendments 
recommended  by  the  Interior  Department  In 
Its  report  on  S  2441.  By  the  subetltution  of 
the  words  "feasibility  and  desirability"  on 
pages  1  and  2.  and  In  the  title  of  the  bill,  the 
oommlttee  wishes  to  make  clear  the  Intent 
that  an  objective  evaluation  of  the  area 
will  oe  made  in  the  study  before  any  decision 
Is  reached  as  to  whether  or  not  the  area 
.should  be  preeenred.  The  purxxjoe  of  the 
study  is  to  determine  If  Indeed  such  a  de. 
clsloa  to  preserve  the  area  is  In  the  public 
Interest. 

The  comjxuttee  also  limited  the  appropria- 
tion authorized  to  carry  out  this  8tU(l7~lo 
•80,000 

cxiMMrrrKE  recommkndations 

The  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recroa- 

tfon  held  open  hearings  on  S.  2441  on  May  9, 

1973,   and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

InsiTilar  Affairs  In  executive  session  on  June 


28  unanimously  recommended  enactment  of 

the  bUl. 

ALBERT  W.  REISER,  JR. 

The  biU  (H.R.  3751)  for  the  relief  of 
Albert  W.  Reiser,  Jr.,  was  considered,  or- 
dered lo  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
92-951 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

PUBPOSB 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  pay  Albert  W.  Reiser,  Jr.,  of  Lima.  Ohio, 
the  sum  of  $1,458.80  in  full  settlement  of  all 
his  claims  against  the  United  States  for  reim- 
bursement of  expenses  arising  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  his  Oakwood,  Ohio,  residence 
and  purchase  of  a  residence  In  Lima.  Ohio, 
pursuant  to  his  1968  transfer  of  official  sta- 
tion a&  an  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

STA'TEMENT 

The  Department  of  Labor  In  its  report  to 
the  House  Judiciary  Conunlttee  states  Its 
supports  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Albert  W  Reiser  was  transferred  by  the 
Labor  Department  from  Defiance,  Ohio,  to 
Lima.  Ohio.  Mr.  Reiser  reported  for  duty  at 
his  new  official  duty  station  on  June  21,  1968. 
He  sold  the  residence  which  he  had  main- 
tained while  on  duty  from  the  Department  at 
Defiance.  Ohio,  with  final  .settlement  date 
of  July  3,  1969.  and  the  settlement  on  pur- 
chase of  his  new  residence  was  July  11. 
1069.  Prior  to  Jime  21,  1969,  Mr.  Reiser 
inquired  of  appropriate  Department  of 
Labor  officials  as  to  whether  he  could  defer 
final  settlement  beyond  1  year  and  still  re- 
main eligible  for  reimbursement  of  certain 
costs  incurred  in  the  move.  He  was  Informed 
by  two  Labor  Department  officials  that  he 
could  take  up  to  2  years  to  close  the  transac- 
tion while  remaining  eligible  for  reimburse- 
ment of  closing  costs  and  realtor  expenses. 

Included  In  docianents  submitted  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  is  a  memoran- 
dum from  a  Labor  Department  official  which 
confirms  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the 
move,  the  Chicago  regional  office  had  advised 
him  that  Mr.  Reiser  had  2  years  to  move 
without  any  mention  of  a  1-year  period  ap- 
plicable to  the  sale  of  real  estate  as  a  prereq- 
uisite to  reimbursement  for  expenses.  The 
official  further  stated  that  he  relayed  this 
Information  to  Mr.  Reiser.  Including  the  fact 
that  allowable  expenses  would  be  reimbursed 
if  a  move  was  completed  In  2  years.  In  an  af- 
fidavit filed  with  the  House  committee.  Mr. 
Reiser  stated  that  he  had  been  given  erro- 
neous Information  and  that  this  information 
was  restated  by  the  Chicago  regional  office  as 
the  result  of  a  second  inquiry. 

In  Its  report  to  the  House  committee,  the 
Depaitnient  advised  that  conunlttee  that  it 
favored  relief  and  stated: 

"Mr.  Reiser's  failure  to  meet  the  1-year 
limit  for  settlement  on  the  sale  and  purchase 
)f  real  estate — which  made  him  ineligible 
for  reimbursement — was  caused  by  his  agree- 
ment to  postpone  the  closing  date  approxi- 
mately 1  month  for  the  convenience  of  the 
buyer,  relying  on  erroneous  Information  Mr. 
Reiser  could  have  met  the  deadline  for  set- 
tlement If  he  had  known  that  applicable  reg- 
ulations required  him  to  do  so.  .\coordlngly, 
we  support  the  proposed  legislation." 

The  committee  agrees  with  the  conclusions 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  that  this 
Is  an  appropriate  case  for  legislative  relief 


and  recommends  that  the  bill  be  considered 
favorable. 


CPL.  MICHAEL  T.  KENT,  U.S.  MARINE 
CORPS  RESERVE 

The  bm  H.R.  6739)  for  the  relief  of 
Cpl.  Michael  T.  Kent,  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
tlilrd  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-952),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  U 
to  relieve  Cp!  Michael  T.  Kent.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  of  llablUty  to  the  United 
States  in  the  amotmt  of  $351.15  representing 
overpayment  of  active  duty  pay  and  allow- 
ance for  the  period  beginning  on  April  4, 
1969,  and  ending  April  3,  1970.  which  was 
paid  to  him  as  a  result  of  an  administrative 
error. 

STATEMENT 

The  facts  of  this  case,  as  contained  In 
House  Report  92-547.  are  as  follows: 

Corporal  Kent  was  released  from  active 
duty  on  April  3,  1970.  As  Is  normal  when  a 
member  Is  released  from  active  duty,  a  post- 
separation  audit  of  his  pay  and  related  per- 
sonnel records  was  conducted.  The  initial 
audit  disclosed  numerous  errors  of  commis- 
sion and  omission  In  Corporal  Kent's  pay  ac- 
count, thereby  making  It  necessary  to  analyze 
the  accoimt  for  his  entire  period  of  active 
duty.  That  analysis  revealed  that  the  Marine 
Corps  had  paid  to  or  on  behalf  of  Corporal 
Kent  $351.15  more  than  he  earned  during  his 
period  of  active  service.  The  principal  factors 
giving  rise  to  the  overpayment  were:  Pay- 
ments for  periods  while  Corporal  Kent  was 
In  an  excess  leave  status;  failure  to  charge 
to  his  account  a  Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  pay- 
ment made  In  his  behalf;  and  a  mathemati- 
cal computation  error.  The  analysis  of  Cor- 
poral Kent's  account  indicated  that  his  earn- 
ings were  composed  of  nine  different  ele- 
ments and  that  these  elements  were  subject 
to  frequent  change.  For  example.  Corporal 
Kent's  rate  of  basic  pay.  one  of  the  principal 
elements,  changed  14  times  during  his  period 
of  active  duty.  The  "payments  made  to  or  on 
Corporal  Kent's  behalf"   took  three  forms: 

(1)  cash  or  check  payments  direct  to  him: 

(2)  allotment  payments  to  third  parties; 
and  (3)  pay  record  deductions.  The  compli- 
cated nature  of  the  pay-related  transactions 
Involving  Corporal  Kent  can  best  be  illus- 
trated by  a  summary  of  his  earnings  and  the 
distribution  of  those  earnings.  The  Navy  re- 
port set  out  the  following  comptuatton ; 

Earnings: 

Basic    pay $8,199.80 

Basic  allowance  for  quarters 2,376.12 

Clothing    maintenance    allow- 
ance    227.60 

Sea  and  foreign  pay 41.30 

Commuted  value  of  rations 915.81 

Leave     rations 173.48 

Advance  pay 278.00 

Dependents  travel  allowance 27.42 

Unused  accrued  leave 10.89 

Total 12,248.49 
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PURPOSE  ^be  principle  that  denies  public  compensa- 

nutrlbutlon  of  earnings:  ,„„,,„„   -,  „<  rhe  tion  for  private  claims  against  foreign  gov- 

°^Mh  and  check  payments ^-If^f^         This  bUl  wotUd   amend  ^"'°^  J  °^  J^*  ernmenU    Moreover,  It  provides  a  substan- 

Sm"t«    *"^'^-'°      Fishermen's  ^°'f^'''!\-^l' ^'l^,^^^^  ^^^^^^  tial  measure  of  relief  to  the  American  flsh- 

Seductlon    for    post    exchange  the  effective  date  of  the  P«'^/«'°^^  °^^"i"  jng    industry    without    Incentive    for    abuse 

"l^nis    issued    during    recruit  section  until  July  1,  1977,  and  to  transfer  the  ^  support  the  position   of  the 

t«Sng 36'^  '^^'^^^^''™"'^V^'^' r^'Trhf Tnte^r  to  Oovemment   in   de'veloplng   our   fishing   in- 

Deductions      for      Servicemen's  the  act  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 

Group  Life  Insurance 98.  00  ^he  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  the  ^-^^  ^^^  ^^^          ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  consldera- 

Deductlons  for  excess  travel  ad-  provisions  of  "^o'-P^^^^^^  !!"; JlVthe  tlon.  It  was  hoped  that  the  United  States 

Tance    ^2.  94  1970.  It  was  introduced  .it  the  request  of  the  ^.^^^   ^^    ^^le   to    enter    into   negotiations 

Deductions  from  commuted  ra-  Department    of    Commerce     ( see    Executive  ^j^j^.,^  ^^yj^t  obviate  the  need  for  an  exten- 
tions  during  periods  of  leave,  Communication  No.  23,   accompanying  this  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  program.  Unfortunately,  this  has 
temporary    additional    duty,  report  i.  not  been  the  case,  but  the  United  States  is 
and    confinement. .—           81.71  background   and   nixd  stlU  striving  toward  this  goal.  In  the  mean- 
Deductions  for  rent  for  family  section   7   was  added  to  the  Fishermen  s  ^^^^^    additional    countries    have    asserted 

quarters     -         ,,« '  „«  Protective   .\ct   on  August   12,   1968    (Pub.lc  g^^jj^   ^   ^   territorial    water   limit   of   200 

Deductions  for  advance  pay.—         270.  w  ^^  90-482) .  Its  purpoee  was  to  empower  the  jjjy^_  ^^  the  rate  of  seizures  has  accelerated 

Deductions  for  Blue  Croes/Blue  secretary  of  the  Interior  mow.  by  virtue  of  ^^^jy  under  these  circumstances,  the  com- 

Shleld  medical  plan-.. w.w  j^gorganizallon  Plan  No.  4  of  1970,  the  Secre-  j^^tee  recommends  that  the   provisions   of 

Deductions  for  pay  and  allow-  ^^^.  ^j  commerce)  to  enter  Into  agreements  ^^^^^^  7  ^j  t^g  j^ct  be  extended  tmtll  July  1. 

ances  not  earned  because  of        ,_.  ,„  with  fls'alng  vessel  owners  to  guarantee  pay-  ^g,^,^    ,^^^   committee    further    recommends 

excess    leave ^.'Z,  ment  to  such  owners  of  certain  actual  costs  ^^^^  ^^^  designation  of  the  ".Secretarv"  In 

Federal  Income  tax  withheld—        TtlTi  which  resulted  from  the  seizure  and  deten-  g^^^a^tion  ,f)  of  section  7  be  changed  from 

Social  security  tar  withheld...         JOf-oo  ^^^^  ^j  ^  fishing  vessel,  including  such  things  ^^^  secretarv  of  the  Interior  to  the  Secretary 

10  KQQ  RA  '^  damage,  destruction,  loss,  or  confiscation  ^^^  commerce  to  reflect  the  change  of  respon- 

Total ^^'^^^-^  of  the  vessel,  fishing  gear  or  other  equipment,  ^j^^jj^      brought    about    by    Reorganization 

•  dockage   and   utility   fees,   payment   to  the  p,anNo.  4  of  1970. 

Pftvments  made  to  or  on  Cor-  owners  and  crew  of  the  market  value  of  fish  ebtimati 

poral  Kent's  behalf —  12,599,64  confiscated  or  spoUed  during  the  detention  cost  estimati 

corporal  Kent's  earnings 12,248.49  ^j  ^j^^  vessel,  and  payment  to  owners  and  Pursuant  to  section  252  of  the  legislative 

crew  of  up  to  50  percent  of  the  estimated  Reorganlatlon  Act  of    1970,   the   conunlttee 

Excess    of    payments    over  ^^^^  income  as  the  result  of  the  selaure  or  estimates  that  the  cost  of  this  act  will  be 

earnings 351,  15  detention.  Certain  administrative  procedures  approximately  $105,000  per  fiscal  year.  This 

.,  >,    »>,«  Vow   M  !<>  ftnnarent  from  were  also'lncluded  to  allow  the  Secretary  to  estimate  Is  based,  on  the  total   amount   of 

A3  noted  by  the  f  *If^/,^, 'f/PP*'^^"^^^'^  ^  out  the  program.  It  established  a  Pish-  claims  made  during  the  first  years   of  the 

the  analysis    }^f ^,t^«'\"!.;'>  '^fPj^fj.^^'^r  Sn's  Prote^tA^  Fund,  as  a  separate  ac-  progr«n.  The  committee  knows   of  no  cost 

enlisted  member  such  as  ^^o'^POf*^^^^.''!^  °.  .-unt  m  the  Treasury,  untU  February  8,  1973,  estimates  by  any  Federal  agency  which  are 

':^:^::^'^'^:'^l^i^^^^l^^  toTrVv^e^for  rel^ir^ment  of  losses  and  at  variance  with  Us  estimate 

over  the   course   c^  4   >?^"   °^_\^"o7  over'     '""^tlon  3545  would  amend  clause   (11    of  

without  being  aware   of  the  fact  of  over       ^^^^^^^  ^^^   ^^jon  7  to  change  the  des-  PRIORFrY  FOR  INVENTORS' 

^r  indicating  It  had  no  objection  to  the  ^^^^^^^^  ^t^^^'^.'s^^^Tot"^-  CERTIFICATE 

bill,  the  Navy  stated:  ^ary  of  the  "^?j«*^";^       ^^  ^^^,^^  ^e-  The  bill  tHJR.  5237)  to  carry  into  effect 

"The  circumstances  of  ^^^^^^^^'''J^^^^  flect^th^  S^rje^f  rrp^nsibUitT^ought  a  provision  of  the  Convention  of  Paris 

indicate  %^-£i  ^/.^^r^.^f  ^ J^^Jt  o  a^ut  by  iLr^ization  Han  No.  4  of  1970.  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property, 

''r'v  P^lo.^derrtLt   LnecttTn   of  the  The  bill  wo^  also  extend  the  effective  ^  ^^^  ^t  Stockholm.   Sweden,   July 

debt  ^r'^ng  fSm  t"e  overp^^St  wotJ^  date  of  this  provision  for  a  period  which  wlU  j,,    j^g^    ^3^   considered,   ordered   to  a 

miVn'  equity  and  good  conscience."  expire  July  1,  1977.  ^^ird  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 

In  view  of  the  position  of  the  Navy  De-  general  statement  passed. 

partment  and  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  as  indicated  above,  section  7  authorizes  a  j^^_  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

the  committee  recommends  that  the  bill  be  program  for  the  relmbiu^ment  of  certain  ^^^nimous   consent   10  have  printed   in 

considered  favorably.  losses  1  other  than  fines,  license  fees,  reglstra-  record  an  excerot  from  the  report 

in  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  House  ^^on  fees,  and  other  direct  costs  which  are  n-    gSSl^olSe  th^oun^^^ 

of  Representatives    the   committee    recom-  reimbursable  through  the  Secretary  of  State  'NO.  9-J-y54) ,  explaining  tne  purposes  01 

mends  that  the  bin  be  favorably  considered,  un^er  section  3   of  the  act)    incurred  as  a  tnemeasure.               ^       ,.         .^ 

result  of  the  seizure  of  a  U.S.  commercial  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

^-^-^^•^""—-^  fishing  vessel  by  a  foreign  country  on  the  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD. 

FISHERMEN'S   PROTECTIVE   ACT  basig  of  rights  or  claims  In  territorial  waters  as  follows: 

OP  1967  or  on  the  high  seas  which  are  not  recognized  pcrpose 

„^     u„     o    oK^=^   f«  amB,.H  <:Artlnn  7  by  the  United  States.  Section  "7  provided  that  xhls  measure  Implements  an  international 

The  bill  IS.  3545)   to  amend  sec«on  7  ^^^  ^^^^  „j  ^  ^.S.  commercial  fishing  vessel,  ^^lent  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 

of   the    Fishermen  s    Protective    Act    ol  ^po^  appUcatlon.  may  enter  into  an  agree-  ^^^^    xSnAn  It.  an  application  for  an  In- 

1967,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en-  nient  for  such  coverage  with  the  Secretary  ^^j^^^.^  certificate  filed  in  a  foreign  country 

grop.'^ed    for   a    third    reading,    read   the  of  the  interior  mow.  by  virtue  of  R^rgani-  m  which  applicants  have  the  option  to  M>ply. 

third  time   and  passed,  as  follows:  zaUon  Plan  No,  4  of  1970  (84  Stat.  zoso),  tne  ^^  ^^^^  discretion,  either  for  a  patent  or  for 

R.  .f  i.^nrtfA  hv  the  Senate  a-nd  House  of  Secretary  of  Commerce) .                  „  ,o-q  »»,«  "^  Inventor's  certificate,  wlU  be  treated  for 

fiepV4n7afh«  VtHe    Vnltei    States    of  Since  Its  '-^P"^  °^^^^^J^,^^f,  ^emhu^j!  P^orlty  purpo««  In  this  country  in  the  same 

dr,!)  orjcT^^nTorr-FSfrm^".?;  z^a^.^s.vit'^'"^^^t^^^^  ^-;n'^j^v^^T^i':^r^T^h.'e 

Sctu;^ftri'9^7   .2uSC.   1977,e,).  \^^^:S7J:^-Tn^rT..^r^^'^"^ll  Stockholm  revision. 

is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  fl^a^^  vear    1970    214    for   fiscal    year    1971.  BACKGKOt7N« 

"  ei   The  provisions  of  this  section  shau  ^^'"jis  as  of  June  15.  1972.  for  fiscal  year  The  International  Convention  for  the  Pro- 
be effective  until  July  1.  1977.''.  Of  the  213  agreements  for  fiscal  year  tecUon    of    Industrial    Property    (the    Parts 

Sec.  2.  Clause  (1)  of  subsection    f)  oj  f^'  °'^'  "T             for  Uina  vessels  and  110  are  Convention  of  1883).  to  which   the  United 

tlon  7  of  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  ^^J't'j^.l'^.^^gseis  States  has  been  a  party  since  1887,  was  re- 

1967  (22U,S.C.19T7  (f)   (1 )  Ms  amended  to  ^°y™P '^^l^,"^-  seizures    have    been    re-  vised  In   Stockholm   on   July   14.   1967    The 

'^-^f  fS-°Zt^  .c^^retftrV  means  the  Sec-  ported  since  the  program  began.  Of  these,  paris  ConvenUon   had   previously   been   re- 

(1)   the  term    Secretary    means  tne  t-ec  h-^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  confirmed,  and  three  ..i^^d  at  diplomatic  conferences  at  Brussels 

retary  of  Commerce.  ^,^^^  ^^^  covered  by  guarantee  agreements,  j^  ^^qq  ^^  Washington  In  1911.  at  The  Hague 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President.  I  ask  claims  with  respect  to  all  seizures  since  the  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  London  In  1934.  and  at  Usbon  In 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  program    began    are    estimated    at    about  1958.  The  United  States  has  been  a  party  «> 

_  „„„„,.„♦  fT.r.Tr.  tVi»  rpnnrt   i  No       $640,000.  „    ,  .^        each  of  these  revisions  and  on  August  26. 

RECORD  an  excerpt  from  the  report    Na        ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  section  7  of  the     ^^  ^^  ^^^^  jg,^  ^j  ^^^ 

92-950>.  explainmg  the  purposes  of  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  provide  ^^^J^J^^^^  ^octe^RevLon  However,  articles  1-12 
measure.  U,S,  fishermen  while  negotiations  were  con-  "T^Tjabon  Articles  of  1968  are  still  cur- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  ,uiulng  with  'rr.T.^r^To^vi::S ^l  -nt^  ^^  ^me  U^tid Sat^.  Ratlflca- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  p^blem  of  ^^^ ^^^f^^'^^^.'^^Zfr^nl  tlon  of  article.  1-12  of  the  Stockholm  He- 
&S,  follows:                                                            *^ 
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vision  cannot  be  made  untU  the  neceMaxy 
implementing  legislation  Is  passed. 

Some  79  States  are  presently  members  or 
various  revisions  of  the  Paris  Convention, 
which  is  open  to  all  States.  The  two  major 
provisions  of  the  Convention  concern  ■na- 
tional txeatment  ■  and  the  right  of  priority. 
The  national  :reatment  provisions  require 
each  member  country  of  the  Onion  to  accord 
•orelgners  the  same  protection  and  rights 
accorded  Its  own  nationals  in  regard  to  in- 
(Hi.strlal  property.  A  right  of  priority  la  ex- 
plained later. 

The  revision  at  Stockholm  was  made  prin- 
cipally for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  number 
of  reforms  In  the  organization  of  the  Parts 
Convention.  Senate  Document.  Executive  A, 
91st  Congress,  1st  Session,  March  12.  1969. 
explains  these  reforms.  The  Stockholm  Re- 
vsion  of  the  Convention  was  signed  In  1967 
on  behalf  of  46  States,  Including  the  United 
States.  „     .  , 

Articles  1-12  of  the  Stockholm  Revision 
deal  with  subetantlve  patent  and  trademark 
matters.  The  only  change  effected  by  the 
Stockholm  Revision  In  articles  1-12  Is  a 
substantive  modification  providing  a  right  of 
priority  wth  respect  to  inventors  certlficatea. 
The  r'.ght  of  priority  change  made  by  the 
Stockholm  Revision  occurs  In  article  4  and 
provides  for  a  right  of  priority  for  Inventors' 
certificates— the  same  as  has  b(*n  provided 
in  earlier  revisions  of  the  Convention  for 
patents.  The  proposed  amendmenta  to  sec- 
tloM  1031  di  and  119  of  title  35,  United 
States  Code,  relate  only  to  article  4  of  the 
Convention.  The  proposed  bill  Is  identical 
to  3.  3975  and  H.R.  18177,  aist  Congress.  2d 

Articles  13-17  of  the  Stockholm  Revision 
deal  with  the  administrative  matters,  dis- 
cussed above,  for  effecting  the  overall  re- 
.  Tgcinlzatlon  of  the  Paris  Union.  The  remain- 
ing Articles  of  the  Stockholm  Revision,  arti- 
cles 18-  30,  relate  to  matters  of  amendmenta 
of  the  Convention,  ratification  and  so- 
called  "final  clausee." 

The  Paris  Conventon,  at  present,  does  not 
require  the  granting  of  a  right  of  priority 
on  the  basis  of  an  earlier  Sled  application  for 
an  mventors  certificate.  The  Stockholm 
Revision  -.voiUd  provide  for  sucn  a  right  on 
the  basis  of  invent<irs'  certificates  filed  In 
member  countries,  but  only  if  an  inventor 
has  the  option  of  applying  for  and  receiving 
either  an  inventor's  certificate  or  a  patent 
in  such  countries.  This  change  Is  ertected 
through  the  addition  of  a  new  subsection  I 
'o  axtlcle  4  of  the  Paris  Convention,  reading: 

I.  '  \)  Applications  for  Inventors'  certifi- 
cates tiled  in  a  country  in  which  applicants 
have  the  right  to  apply  at  their  own  option 
either  for  a  patent  or  for  an  Inventor's  cer- 
tificate ahall  give  rise  to  the  nght  of  priority 
provided  for  bv  this  article,  under  the  same 
conditions  and  with  the  same  effects  as  ap- 
plications for  patents. 

(2)  In  a  country  In  which  applicants  have 
the  right  to  apply  at  their  own  option  either 
for  a  patent  or  for  an  Inventor's  certificate, 
an  applicant  for  an  Inventors  certificate 
shall.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  article  relating  to  patent  applications, 
enjov  a  right  of  priority  bae«d  on  an  applica- 
tion for  a  patent,  a  utUlty  model,  or  an  In- 
ventor's certificate. 

Articles  1-12  of  the  SUckholm  Revision  of 
the  Paris  Convention  are  not  self-executing 
and  the  proposed  legislation  U  neceesary  to 
implement  this  provision.  Artlcie  28  of  the 
Stockholm  Revision  of  the  convention  as- 
sumes as  a  condition  for  ratlficat  Ion  or  acces- 
sion to  articles  1-12  that  the  state  doing  so 
be  in  a  position  under  Its  domestlce  law  to 
gTve  effect  to  the  provisions  In  these  articles. 

THE    BIGHT    OF    PRIORrTY 

Recognition  of  the  need  for  a  right  of 
priority  was  an  instrumental  consideration 
In  the  establishment  of  the  Paris  Conven- 
tion In  1883.  and  Is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant patent  provisions  of  the  Parts  Con- 
vention. The  right  of  priority  Is  often  neces- 


sary In  order  for  an  Inventor  to  obtain 
patents  in  countries  other  than  his  home 
country. 

The  right  of  priority  enables  a  party  first 
filing  an  application  for  a  patent  In  any  of 
the  convention  countries  to  file  applications 
within  1  year  In  other  convention  countries 
and  have  the  later  applications  treated  as  if 
they  were  filed  on  the  same  date  as  the  first 
application.  This  right  becomes  essential 
when  a  public  disclosure  of  an  invention  has 
been  made  between  the  date  of  the  first 
filing  In  one  country  and  the  dates  of  sub- 
sequent filings  In  other  countries,  which 
might  otherwise  result  in  loss  of  the  right 
to  a  patent  in  most  convention  countries. 
In  addition,  a  right  of  prtonty  is  important 
when  an  application  of  another  Inventor 
1.S  filed  In  the  pertod  between  the  first  and 
subsequent  foreign  filings  of  an  inventor 
entitled  to  a  right  of  prtorlty. 

An  inventor  taking  advantage  of  the  right 
of  prtorlty  may  have  his  application  antedate 
m  filing  date  any  application  filed  in  this 
period  or  any  other  intervening  event.  This 
right  for  United  States  patent  applications  is 
now  granted  under  the  Paris  Convention  only 
on  the  basis  of  applications  for  patent,  not 
on  the  basis  of  applications  for  Inventors' 
certificates. 

INVENTORS'    CERTIFICATXS 

Industrial  property  laws  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  Bulgaria  and  Rumania,  and  some 
other  Eastern  European  countries  that  are 
Member  States  of  the  Parts  Convention  pro- 
vide for  the  granting  of  either  patents  or  in- 
ventors' certificates  for  new  Inventions,  at 
the  option  of  the  inventor.  The  laws  of  these 
countries  generally  provide  that  an  Inventor 
or  owner  of  an  invention  receiving  a  patent 
receives  a  rtght  of  the  same  nature  as  con- 
ferred by  patents  In  other  countries,  namely 
the  rtght  to  exclude  others  from  dealing  with 
the  Invention. 

Inventors'  certificates  confer  entirely  dif- 
ferent rights  than  patents,  in  that  they  do 
not  convey  or  recognize  any  exclusive  right 
to  deal  with  an  invention.  An  application  for 
an  Inventor's  certificate  constitutes  an  offer 
of  the  invention  to  the  State  and  permission 
for  any  State  establishment  or  organ  to  use 
It.  Inventions  which  are  the  subject  of  In- 
ventors' certificates  belong  to  the  State. 

Issuance  of  an  inventor's  certificate  en- 
titles an  Inventor  both  to  compensation  or  a 
reward  and  to  certain  privileges  and  status. 
Compensation  usually  takes  the  form  of  a 
money  payment  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
the  savings  or  earnings  realized  by  use  of  the 
Invention  on  the  part  of  the  State.  Domestic 
applicants  In  the  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries ordinarily  apply  for  Inventors'  certifi- 
cates rather  than  for  patents,  since  they  have 
no  means  to  exploit  patents.  Foreign  In- 
ventors tend  to  seek  patents  in  these  coun- 
tries, rather  than  Inventors'  certificates. 

Inventors'  certificates  are  Issued  In  the 
same  teohnologloal  fields  in  which  patents 
are  issued,  with  a  few  exceptions.  The  re- 
quirements for  obtaining  either  a  patent  or 
an  Inventor's  certificate  are  substantially  the 
same.  The  same  papers  are  filed  in  either 
case,  the  only  difference  being  in  their  des- 
ignation. The  legal  requirements  for  Issu- 
ance are  the  same,  with  some  minor  varia- 
tions Both  patents  and  Inventors'  certi- 
ficates may  be  obtained  by  foreigners.  The 
laws  of  these  countries  also  provide  for  na- 
tional treatment  for  foreigners  In  obtaining 
either. 

LEGAL  CONDmONS  FOK  QRANTIMO 
A  RIGHT   OF   PRIORITT 

In  the  United  States,  the  right  of  priority 
Is  governed  by  section  119  of  title  35.  United 
States  Code.  This  section  of  the  patent  laws 
provides  that  an  application  for  patent  filed 
in  this  country  by  a  person  who  has  previ- 
ously filed  an  application  for  patent  for  the 
same  invention  In  a  foreign  country,  which 
similarly  affords  a  right  of  priority  for  United 
States  applications,  shall  have  the  same  ef- 


fect as  if  It  were  filed  In  the  United  States  on 
the  date  the  foreign  application  was  filed 

The  present  state  of  the  law  under  section 
119  of  title  35.  United  States  Code,  Ls  com- 
monly understood  as  precluding  Inventors' 
certificates  from  being  considered  as  the 
equivalent  of  patent  applications  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  a  right  of  priority.  Deci- 
sions relating  to  the  nature  of  a  patent  hold 
that  the  granting  of  a  substantive  right  to 
exclude  others  from  dealing  m  the  invention 
constitutes  a  patent  grant,  whether  or  not 
such  a  grant  is  formally  called  a  patent.  In- 
ventors' certificates  do  not  confer  a  substan- 
tive right  of  this  nature  and,  therefore,  do 
not  provide  a  basis  for  an  award  of  priority 
under  present  law,  by  the  rationale  of  these 
decisions. 

In  light  of  these  decisions,  it  has  been  the 
consistent  position  of  the  U.S.  delegates  and 
representatives  at  international  conferences 
and  discussions  concerning  patent  matters 
that  our  patent  laws,  as  now  worded,  pre- 
clude the  obtaining  of  a  right  of  priority  on 
the  basis  of  Inventors'  certificates. 

NEED  FOR  THE  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 

The  member  states  of  the  Paris  Union  have 
felt  that  there  is  no  reason  to  treat  inven- 
tors' certificates  in  any  different  manner 
than  patents,  for  priority  purposes.  The  U.S. 
Government  has  supported  the  Inclusion  of 
such  a  provision  In  the  Paris  Convention  at 
various  International  meetings,  Including  the 
Stockholm  Revision  Conference.  The  recogni- 
tion of  Inventors'  certificates  for  the  purpose 
of  according  priority  under  article  i4)I  of 
the  Paris  Convention  would  also  be  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  In  furthering  Indus- 
trial property  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Eastern  European  nations. 

It  should  also  be  noted,  in  any  case,  that 
the  present  requirements  of  the  U.S.  law  on 
the  right  of  priority  could  easily  be  met  today 
by  any  of  the  countries  having  a  dual  syssem 
of  Inventors'  certificates  and  patents.  Tliese 
countries  would  need  only  enact  a  simple 
change  in  their  Industrial  property  ;ixs, 
providing  for  the  conversion  of  a  patent  ap- 
plication to  an  application  for  an  inventor's 
certificate.  The  Lisbon  Revision  of  the  Hans 
Convention,  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party,  provides  that  the  filing  of  a  patent 
application  in  any  convention  country  esr^b- 
llshes  a  right  of  priority  in  all  other  conven- 
tion countries,  whatever  may  be  the  outcome 
of  the  original  application.  This  has  been  the 
rule  In  the  United  States  by  decisions  of  the 
Patent  Office  and  the  courts.  Thus,  if  these 
countries  were  to  change  their  laws  as  indi- 
cated, their  nationals  cotild  establish  a  ri.^ht 
of  priority  for  a  patent  application  in  the 
United  States  by  filing  an  application  for  a 
patent  in  one  of  their  countries  and  subse- 
quently converting  It  to  an  application  for  an 
Inventor's  certificate. 

WHAT    THE    BILL    DOES 

The  bill  amends  sections  102(d)  and  119 
of  title  35,  United  States  Code.  Section  119 
presently  provides  for  the  award  of  a  right 
of  priority  for  applications  filed  in  the  United 
States  on  the  basis  of  foreign  applications 
for  patents.  A  U.S.  application,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  119,  must  be  filed  within 
1  year  of  the  date  of  filing  of  the  foreign  ap- 
plication In  order  ta  receive  a  right  cf  prior- 
ity, and  the  foreign  application  on  which 
priority  is  based  must  have  been  filed  .n  a 
country  which  itself  accords  a  right  of  prior- 
ity on  the  basis  of  earlier  filed  U.S.  applica- 
tions for  patent. 

The  bin  would  provide  for  a  right  of 
prtorlty  on  the  basis  of  applications  for  m- 
ventors'  certificates  as  weU  as  patents,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  requirements  for  such  a 
right  as  now  apply  in  the  case  of  priority 
based  on  a  foreign  patent  application.  The 
recognition  of  priority  rights  on  invent'irs' 
certificates  in  the  foreign  countries  con- 
cerned Is  conditioned  on  the  availability  to 
applicants  of  the  option  of  obtaining  either 
patente   or   Inventors'   certificates   in    these 
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foreign  countries  and  on  adherence  to  the 
krackhoim  Revision  of  the  Paris  Convention. 

Bv  'ts  amendment  of  section  102(d).  the 
bill  would  preclude  the  granting  of  U.S. 
natents  on  the  b.-isis  of  earlier  Inventors'  cer- 
tificates under  the  same  conditions  as  for- 
eign patents  bar  the  obtaining  of  a  patent  In 
the  United  States. 

The  bni  would  come  Into  effect,  as  to  the 
CTaatlne  of  prlorltv.  on  the  date  that  the 
l^rm  Cinventlon  for  the  Protection  of  In- 
dustrial Property  of  March  20.  1883,  as  re- 
vised at  Stockholm.  July  14.  1967,  comes 
mto  'orce  with  respect  to  the  United  States 
and  would  apply  only  to  applications  filed  in 
the  United  States  thereafter.  The  amend- 
ments at  section  2  of  the  bill,  concerned  with 
the  effect  of  an  Inventor's  certificate  in 
barrlnc  a  U.S.  patent,  would  come  Into  effect 
6  months  after  the  date  of  taking  effect  In 
the  United  States  of  the  Stockholm  Revision 
of  the  Paris  Convention. 

SECTIONAL    ANALTSIS 

Section  1  of  the  bill  amends  section  119 
of  title  35.  United  States  Code.  The  amend- 
ment establishes  the  avaUablllty  of  a  right 
of  priority  based  on  Inventors'  certificates, 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  now  apply 
to  foreign  patent  applications.  This  right 
would  be  limited  by  the  bill  to  nations  main- 
taining a  dual  system  of  Inventors'  certifi- 
cates "and  patents,  available  on  the  same 
terms  to  their  nationals  and  to  foreigners. 
The  right  of  priority  would  be  available  on 
the  basis  of  an  application  for  an  Inventor's 
certificate  made  In  any  country  which  ad- 
heres to  the  Stockholm  Revision  of  the  Paris 
Convention. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  section  102 
(di  of  title  35.  United  States  Code.  This  sec- 
tion of  present  law  states  certain  conditions 
which  preclude  the  granting  of  a  U.S.  pat- 
ent to  an  applicant  who  has  already  received 
a  foreign  patent.  Under  the  bill,  an  Inventor's 
certificate  would  bar  the  granting  of  a  U.S. 
patent  under  the  same  conditions  as  a  for- 
eign patent  does  under  present  law. 

Section  3  of  the  bUl  would  cause  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1  to  take  effect  on  the  com- 
ing Into  force  in  the  United  States  of  the 
Stockholm  Revision  of  the  Paris  Convention. 
Section  2  would  take  effect  6  months  after 
the  Stockholm  revision  comes  Into  force  in 
the  United  States,  that  Is.  6  months  alter 
section  1  takes  effect.  In  addition,  section  3 
provides  that  sections  1  and  2  would  apply 
to  applications  filed  after  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  respective  sections. 

IMPACT    AND    COST 

The  proposed  bill  would  have  no  signifi- 
cant effect  on  the  operations  of  the  Patent 
Office,  nor  would  it  require  the  expenditure 
of  additional  funds  by  the  Patent  Office. 

The  present  practice  of  the  U.S.  Patent 
Office,  and  also  that  of  many  other  cotmtrles, 
Is  to  require  the  filing  of  a  certified  ropy  of 
the  application  on  which  a  claim  for  priority 
is  based.  This  certified  copy  ts  merely  re- 
ceived and  filed  by  the  Patent  Office,  and  an 
acknowledgment  made  that  it  purports  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  section  119 
of  title  35.  United  States  Code.  The  certified 
copy  is  examined  only  If  a  foreign  applicant 
requires  the  right  of  priority  to  antedate  an 
inter\-ening  act  and  receive  a  patent.  Ex- 
amination actually  occurs  in  the  Patent 
Office  for  only  about  5  percent  of  the  foreign 
applications  filed  in  the  United  States.  The 
examiiiatlon  of  the  certified  copy,  when  It 
does  occur,  does  not  require  an  extensive 
effort.  The  copy  Is  checked  to  see  If  It  dis- 
closes subject  matter  which  supports  the 
claim  for  priority. 

Moreover,  a  relatively  small  number  of 
applications  are  filed  in  the  United  States  by 
nationals  of  countries  having  a  dual  system 
of  patents  and  inventors'  certificates.  In 
1969.  some  801  applications  for  patents  were 
filed  in  the  United  States  by  applicants  re- 
siding in  Elastern  European  countries  with  a 


dual  system  of  inveators'  certificates  and 
patent*.  Of  these.  438  came  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  59  from  Rumania  and  27  from  Bul- 
garia. This  procedure  for  filing  papers  con- 
cerned with  the  right  of  priority,  and  their 
occasional  examination,  would  involve  the 
same  considerations  and  effort  for  inventors' 
certificates  as  for  patents. 

The  additional  workload  which  would  be 
Imposed  Is  considered  negligible.  Section  2 
would  have  no  effect  on  Patent  Office  op- 
erations, nor  wovUd  it  require  any  expendi- 
tures. 


ROBERT    J.    EBBERT    AND    DESIGN 
PRODUCTS  CORP.,  TROY.  MICH. 

The  biU  cS.  2475)  for  the  relief  of 
Robert  J.  Ebbert  and  Design  Products 
Corp..  Troy.  Mich,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  lor  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
f  ollo'ws : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  151. 
title  35,  United  States  Code,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  la  authorized  and  directed  to  acc^t 
delayed  pa^•ment  of  the  final  fee  (prescribed 
in  section  41(a) ,  title  35,  United  States  Code) 
in  the  application  for  United  States  Letters 
Patent  of  Robert  J.  Ebbert  of  Rochester. 
Michigan,  serial  number  308,411,  filed  Sep- 
tember 12.  1963.  and  allowed  April  12.  1966, 
for  mounting  frame  for  electronic  compo- 
nents, assigned  to  Design  Products  Corpora- 
tion, Trov,  Michigan,  as  though  no  abandon- 
ment or  lapse  had  ever  occurred,  If  such  final 
fee  is  paid  within  three  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Upon  payment  of 
such  fee,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
issue  to  the  said  Design  Products  Corporation 
the  patent  for  which  application  was  so 
made.  No  patent  granted  on  said  application 
shall  be  held  invalid  on  the  grotind  that  the 
final  fee  was  not  paid  within  the  period 
specified  In  title  35,  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
•  No.  92-955 > ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  profKjsed  legislation  is 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents  to  accept  late  payment  of  the 
Issue  fee  in  the  application  for  VS.  letters 
patent  of  Robert  J.  Ebbert.  serial  No.  308.411, 
filed  September  12,  1963,  and  aUowed  April 
12.  1966,  for  a  mounting  frame  for  electronic 
components,  assigned  to  Design  Products 
Corp..  Troy,  Mich.,  as  though  no  abandon- 
ment or  lapse  had  ever  occurred,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  Conamlssloner  to  issue  the  patent 
to  the  assignee  if  such  fee  is  paid  within 
3  mouths  of  the  date  this  legislation  U 
enacted. 

STATEMENT 

This  legislation  Is  Identlcta  to  8.  1008  of 
the  9lst  Congress,  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  December  19.  1970.  No  further 
action  on  that  bill  was  taken  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Information  contained  In  the  files  of  this 
committee's  Subcommittee  on  Patents, 
Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  Indicate  that 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Ebbert,  of  Rochester.  Mich., 
retained  the  law  firm  of  Harness.  Dickey  & 
Pierce,  700  Plsher  Building,  Detroit,  Mich., 
to  represent  him  in  efforts  to  secure  a  patent 
on  his  invention  entitled  "Mounting  Frame 
for  Electronic  Components."  The  law  firm 
prepared  the  necessary  papers  and  on  Sep- 


tember 12.  1963.  filed  an  application  lor  a 
patent  with  the  US.  Patent  Office.  On  Oc- 
tober 7  1963.  Mr.  Ebbert  asslgred  all  of  hlfi 
rights  in  the  invention  to  Design  Products 

Corp    Troy.  Mich.  

O'l  -'^.prll  21.  1966.  the  Patent  Office,  which 
stated.  '"V^'lth  the  aUowance  of  the  appli- 
cation, the  •  •  •  issue  tee  becomes  due 
and  pavment  must  be  made  within  2  months 
o^  the  date  of  this  Notice  or  the  patent  wlU 
become  abandoned  '  The  Patent  Office  dla 
not  ."iend  the  Notice  of  AUowance  to  Mr.  Eb- 
bert beca;:se  Its  rules  require  that  ail  com- 
mui'lcatlons  Intended  lor  the  applicant  must 
be  sent  to  the  attorney  of  record  rather  than 
to  the  applicant  The  law  firm  did  not  re- 
snond  to  the  Noti-e  of  Allowance  within  the 
time  required  and  the  application  lapsed 
tor  uoupavmein  of  the  Issue  fee. 

On  Pebruarv  14,  1967,  10  months  after  the 
Notice  of  Allowance  w-is  Issued  and  10  days 
after  Harness  Dlckev  .V  Pierre  discovered 
tt-at  the  application  had  lapsed,  they  nled 
a"  petition  to  revive  the  application  and 
tendered  the  issue  fee  In  the  petition,  the 
law  firm  stated  that  the  issue  fee  was  not 
paid  because  of  a  clerical  error  made  by  sev- 
eral 'f  its  emplovees.  The  firm  also  set  forth 
*n  the  petition  the  sequence  of  events  which 
led  to  the  delav  in  tendering  the  issue  fee 
During  the  time  the  subject  application 
was  pending.  Mr.  Ebbert  filed  a  section  ap- 
plication with  the  Patent  Office  to  secAire 
a  patent  on  one  of  his  other  inventions  The 
second  application,  which  was  prepared  and 
prosecuted  by  the  Harness.  Dickey  &"««•«» 
law  firm,  was  filed  on  December  11.  19«4.  and 
allowed  on  May  2.  1966.  And  as  in  the  cur- 
rent  case.  Mr.  Ebbert  assigned  aU  of  his  rights 
m  the  invention  to  a  corporation. 

Under  the  firm's  filing  system,  applications 
are  placed  in  separate  folders  and  filed  al- 
phabeticallv  according  to  the  inventor's  last 
name.  The  "folders  are  labeled  with  the  name 
Of  the  inventor  and  the  client'.'  case  num- 
ber The  case  numbers  In  the  office  are  as- 
signed in  Increasing  numerical  order  for  each 
client  so  that  the  first  case  handled  for  each 
client  U  marked  "Number  1."  This  procedure 
was  foUowed  in  the  present  case  and  It  re- 
sulted in  each  of  Mr.  Ebbert 's  folders  being 
labeled  "Ebbert  Case  Number  1,"  because 
each  folder  contained  the  first  application 
filed  by  the  two  assignee  corporations. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  "Notice  of  Allowance, 
the  attomev  handling  the  case  instructed  a 
file  clerk  to" secure  the  folder  containing  the 
subject  appUcatlon  from  the  central  filing 
room  and  deliver  it  to  his  office.  In  carry- 
ing out  these  instructions,  the  file  clerk  In- 
advertently extracted  the  other  "Ebbert  Case 
No  1"  folder  which  contained  the  second  ap- 
pUcatlon filed  by  Mr.  Ebbert.  -After  examin- 
ing the  folder,  the  attorney  returned  It  to 
his  secretarv  and  Instructed  her  to  prepare 
the  necessary  papers  for  payment  of  the  issue 
fee  The  secretary  prepared  the  "Issue  Fee 
Transmittal  Notice"  for  his  signature.  The 
attomev  signed  this  notice  and  it  resulted 
in  the  pavment  of  the  issue  fee  in  the  sec- 
ond application  and  Its  issuance  on  October 
4  1966.  Durtng  these  transactions,  neither 
the  file  clerk,  the  attorney,  or  his  secretary 
noticed  the  discrepancy  in  the  sertal  number 
or  the  "Notice  of  Allowance. " 

The  Patent  Office  considered  the  petition 
in  view  of  35  UJ3.C.  151.  which  provides  that 
an  issue  fee  be  paid  within  3  months  after 
a  "Notice  of  Allowance"  is  sent,  and  further 
provides  that — 

If  any  pavment  required  by  this  section  is 
not  timely  made  but  is  submitted  with  fee 
for  delayed  payment  within  three  months 
after  the  due  date  and  sufficient  cause  is 
shown  for  the  late  payment,  It  may  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Commissioner  as  thotigh  no 
abandonment  or  lapse  had  ever  occurred. 

In  Interpreting  section  161,  the  Patent 
Office  held  that  it  authorized  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  to  accept  payment  of  the 
final  issue  fee  only  if  It  is  tendered  within  6 
months  from  the  date  when  the    'Notice  of 
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Allowauoa"  Is  sent.  Since  Mr.  Kbbert  b«d  not 
tendered  the  fln*l  Issue  Tee  within  the  time 
required  by  section  161,  the  Patent  Offlce 
denied  tbe  petition  on  the  ground  that  it 
lacked  statutory  authority  to  grant  it. 

.\fter  the  Patent  OfBce  denied  Mr.  Kb- 
berf  s  petition,  he  flled  a  civil  action  against 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  in  the  U.S 
District  Court  ror  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  March  15.  1967.  In  his  suit.  Mr.  Ebbert 
sought  to  compel  the  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents to  accept  payment  of  the  issue  fee  ana 
to  issue  a  patent.  During  the  trial  of  the 
case.  Mr.  Bbbert  argued  that  35  n.3.C.  161 
18  not  excl'.;slve  and  that  35  U.S.C.  133  also 
applies  to  the  situation  where  an  applicant 
falls  to  make  timely  payment  of  a  flnal  fee 
after  receiving  a  "Notice  of  Allowance."  Sec- 
tion 133  provides  that: 

Upon  failure  of  the  applicant  to  prose- 
cute the  application  within  six  months  after 
any  action  therein  •  •  •  the  application 
shall  be  regarded  as  abandoned  •  •  •  unless 
•.t  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Com- 
missioner that  such  delay  was  unavoldahle. 

The  district  court  agreed  with  Mr.  Eb- 
bert's  argument,  and  It  granted  his  motion 
for  summary  Judgment  on  February  18.  1967 
In  holding  that  section  133  was  applicable 
the  cour:  said,  "The  prosecution  of  an  ap- 
plication Is  not  completed  until  the  fee  Is 
paid  and  the  patent  Isstied.  ' 

The  Parent  Offlce  held  the  view  that  the 
district  court  misinterpreted  section  133  and 
that  the  section  was  not  applicable  There- 
fore, on  February  26,  1967.  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents  flled  an  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeal.?  for  the  Dlstrl.i  if  Columbia  Clr- 
ctUt  from  the  Judgment  entered  on  Febru- 
ary 18  1967  In  rendering  Its  decision  on 
May  23  1968.  the  court  of  appeals  reversed 
the  Judgment  of  the  district  court  and  held 
that  acceptance  of  the  Issue  fee  was  gov- 
erned exclusively  by  section  151.  In  rejecting 
the  argument  that  section  133  encompassed 
all  action  taken  by  an  applicant  up  to  and 
Including  securing  Issuance  of  a  patent,  the 
court  said: 

A  stated  purpose  of  the  1965  amendments 
to  section  151  was  to  expedite  the  prosecu- 
tion of  patent  applicants  and  thus  make  new 
technology  available  to  the  public  at  an 
earlier  date  If  section  133  were  constructed 
as  allowing  an  abandonment  to  be  revived 
at  any  time,  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  be- 
ginning—and  hence  the  expiration — of  the 
17-vear  monopoly  period  would  be  frus- 
trated. 

Sections  133  and  151  are  contained  In 
separate  chapters  of  title  35.  Chapter  12. 
entitled  "Examination  of  Application,"  con- 
tains section  133.  while  chapter  14,  entitled 
"Issue  of  Patent,"  contains  section  151.  This 
dichotomy  is  strong  evidence  that  the  phrase 
"prosecute  the  application"  Iri  section  133 
comprehends  only  action  taken  by  an  ap- 
plicant through  gaining  allowance  of  his  ap- 
plication, because  examination  of  the  appli- 
cation Is  completed  at  that  point  Congress 
established  a  separate  statutory  framework 
for  what  remains — Issuance  of  the  patent. 
It  Is  a  relatively  ministerial  act.  11  the  Issue 
fee  Is  timely  tendered,  the  patent  must  Issue 

Mr  Ebbert  sought  to  pursue  hts  legal 
remedies  before  the  US.  Supreme  Court,  but 
It  denied  his  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari 
on  October  28.  1968. 

Mr.  Ebbert  has  also  advised  the  committee 
that  his  Invention  has  been  la  public  use 
for  more  than  1  year.  As  a  result,  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  patent  on  a  new  application  flled 
by  hLm  Is  prohibited  by  section  102(b)  of 
title  35.  United  States  Code,  which  provides 
In  part  that  an  application  for  a  patent  must 
be  flled  within  1  year  from  the  dat«  the 
Invention  was  first  used  by  the  public. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents  shall  Issue  the  patent  to  the  De- 
sign Products  Corp..  the  assignee.  If  the  fee 
Is  paid  within  3  months  from  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  Design  Prod- 
ucts Corp  .  was  founded  In  1961  and  is  lo- 
cated In  Troy,  Mich.  Its  president  and  ma- 


jority stockholder  Is  Robert  J.  Ebbert  of 
Rochester,  Mich  ,  a  highly  respected  inventor 
and  designer  and  who  Is  the  Inventor  la  the 
subject  application.  The  company  currently 
employs  about  12  people  and  Its  sales  In  1967 
amounted  to  about  $211,000.  Design  Products 
Corp.  Is,  to  Us  knowledge,  the  only  company 
In  Michigan  producing  standard  industrial 
solid  state  logic  modules,  the  products  cov- 
ered by  the  subject  application.  It  has  been 
selling  these  units  since  1963.  As  such,  the 
company  competes  with  such  large  com- 
panle.s  as  General  Electric  Corp.,  Square  D 
and  Cutler  Hanmaer,  which  have  competitive 
items. 

At  present,  the  product  covered  by  the 
patent  application  (for  which  the  company 
uses  the  trademark  "Versaframe")  accounts 
for  almost  100  percent  of  the  company's  sales. 
The  product  Is  used  to  mount  solid  state 
components  such  as  transistors,  capyacltors, 
and  so  forth.  In  various  ways  so  as  to  be 
used  in  electronic  circuits,  permitting  an  ex- 
tremely compact  assembly  of  these  compon- 
ents and  also  permitting  them  to  be  easily 
checked  and  tested.  Important  companies, 
such  as  Ford  Motor  Co..  Parke  Davis  and 
General  Motors,  are  buying  this  product  from 
Design  Products  Corp.  In  Increasing  quanti- 
ties. The  product  is  also  used  In  educational 
Institutions  as  parts  of  training  aids.  In 
1965.  the  product  received  "The  Product  of 
•he  Year"  award  In  a  Troy  industrial  show. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  committee  Is  opposed 
to  special  legislation  providing  for  private 
relief  from  the  general  patent  laws.  In  this 
particular  case,  however,  the  committee  feels 
that  the  circumstances  Justify  creating  an 
exception  to  the  time  limit  established  by 
35  U.S.C.  151.  Mr.  Ebberfs  invention  survived 
the  ordeal  of  examination  and  it  was  deemed 
worthy  of  a  patent.  But  because  Mr.  Ebbert 
fell  victim  to  an  extremely  rare  combination 
of  clrctimstances — a  clerical  error  made  by 
his  law  firm  and  the  failure  of  the  Patent 
Offlce  to  send  Its  customary  "Notice  of  De- 
fault"— he  was  denied  a  patent.  The  Patent 
Offlce  practice  has  been,  and  Is  now.  to  send 
applicants  a  notice  of  forfeited  application 
wher  the  issue  fee  was  not  paid  within  the 
initial  3-month  period  after  issuance  of  the 
"Notice  of  Allowance."  However,  the  prac- 
tice was  suspended  from  August  4,  1966, 
until  March  1.  1967,  as  a  result  of  an  un- 
usually  heavy  work  load  and  no  such  notice 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Ebbert 's  law  firm. 

If  relief  is  not  granted  in  this  case,  Mr. 
Ebbert  and  the  Design  Products  Corp.  will 
lose  all  rights  In  the  Invention  because  of 
conditions  completely  beyond  their  control, 
a  situation  that  the  committee  feels  would 
be  most  Inequitable.  Passage  of  this  legis- 
lation would  provide  Mr.  Ebbert  the  public 
recognition  he  deserves  and  would  prevent 
an  unnecessary  and  unjust  denial  to  Design 
Products  Corp.  of  a  p»tent  covering  its  most 
Important  single  product.  The  committee  has 
been  advised  that  no  other  party  contests 
the  claim  of  the  Design  Products  Corp.  to 
the  patent  covered  by  the  subject  ap- 
plication. 

Therefore,  for  the  foregoing  reasons,  the 
committee  recommends  that  this  legislation 
be  enacted  without  amendment.  The  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  will  entail  no  cost  to  the 
U.S.  Grovernment. 

In  Its  report  to  the  oonunlttee  on  S.  1008 
of  the  91st  Congress,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  stated  that  it  was  opposed  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  two  bills  will  be  passed  over. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bills,  S.  2750.  Calendar  No.  913, 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Albert  W. 
Small:  and  S.  387,  Calendar  No.  914.  for 
the  relief  of  Uhel  D.  Polly,  were  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  these  bills  go  over. 


JOSEPH  P.  SULLIVAN 

The  bill  iH.R.  1997^  for  the  rebef  of 
Joseph  F.  Sullivsui  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


JIM  THORPE  MEDALS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  1076 1  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  Jim 
Thorpe  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  with  amendments  on  page 
2,  line  2,  after  the  word  "than",  strike 
out  "four  and  insert  "fifty";  and.  after 
line  13,  Insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  No  medals  shall  be  made  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  after  December  31, 
1973. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameirca  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  outstanding  achievements 
of  Jim  Thorpe  as  an  athlete  and  as  a  great 
American,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  !s 
authorized  and  directed  to  strike  and  fur- 
nish to  the  Jim  Thorpe  .athletic  Award  Com- 
mittee, Yale.  Oklahoma.  ( 1 )  not  more  than 
six  gold  medals,  to  be  awarded  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  such  committee,  with  suitable  em- 
blems, devices,  and  Inscriptions  to  be  de- 
termined by  such  committee  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Tresury, 
which  gold  medals  shall  be  made  and-  de- 
livered at  such  times  as  may  be  required  by 
the  committee,  and  (2)  not  more  than  fifty 
thousand  duplicate  medals  In  bronze,  to  be 
made  and  delivered  at  such  times  as  may  be 
required  by  stich  committee  in  quantities  of 
not  less  than  two  thousand.  The  medals  are 
national  medals  within  the  meanins;  of  sec- 
tion 3551  of  the  Revised  Statutes  i31  US.C. 
368). 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  strtick  and  furnished 
at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of  manu- 
facture. Including  labor,  materials,  dies,  use 
of  machinery,  and  overhead  expenses,  and 
security  satlsfatcory  to  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  shall  be  furnished  to  Indemnify  the 
United  States  for  the  full  puyment  of  such 
costs. 

Sec.  3.  No  medals  shall  be  made  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  after  December  31, 
1973. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  Calendar. 


LAST  WEEK'S  DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONAL  CONVENTION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
watched  the  proceedings  of  last  week,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  quotation  from 
Macbeth,  act  n,  scene  3,  line  71,  is  ap- 
posite: 

Confusion  now  hath  made  his  masternlece. 

In  view  of  the  marihuana  following  of 
a  number  of  people  who  are  nlso  politics- 
minded,  I  wonder  whether  the  candidate 
of  the  opposition  will  be  able  to  give  new 
meaning  to  an  old  phrase:  namely,  will 
he  then  appeal  to  the  flagrant  giass- 
roots  of  his  new  ccn.«tituencv?  This  is 
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a  new  kind  of  grassroots.  In  the  past,  it 
used  to  be  said  that  the  grassroots  were 
afire.  Now  It  looks  as  if  the  grassroots 
are  asmoking. 

I  imagine  that  political  oratorj'  will  be 
affected  by  inhalations  from  the  grass- 
roots. I  hope  that  behind  all  that  we 
can  detect  sensible  approaches  to  cam- 
paign Issues. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  median  in- 
come of  Americans  has  passed  $10,000 
for  the  first  time.  That  represents  a  33- 
percent  increase  in  family  income  bet- 
terment over  the  past  decade. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  pro- 
posal of  Candidate  McGovern  as  orig- 
inally presented,  to  give  everyone  $1,000, 
would  also  take  away  from  the  new  aver- 
age American  family  income  a  substan- 
tial sum. 

I  will  furnish  the  figures  later,  as  soon 
as  we  can  accurately  define  them,  but 
according  to  the  statements  of  Sen- 
ator HuMPHRiY  at  an  earUer  date,  it 
would  cost  a  single  person  earning 
$8  000  about  $467  a  year  in  taxes.  I 
would  think  that  the  taxes  on  $10,000 
would  be  higher  than  taxes  on  $8,000.  So 
It  is  not  merely  a  soak-the-rich  proposal, 
it  is  also  a  plan  to  hit  the  average  Amer- 
ican family. 

We  will  examine  each  new  tax  pro- 
posal on  the  basis  of  the  new  median 
family  income  and  then  we  will  tell  the 
people  just  how  much  it  will  cost  them. 
and  ask  them  whether  they  can  afford 
the  candidate. 

It  will  be  an  interesting  process,  be- 
cause we  have  to  wait  for  the  candidate 
to  reveal  his  new  tax  program,  and  he 
has  to  wait  for  his  economist  to  test  it 
out.  Once  revealed,  it  will  not  last  very 
long  because  there  will  be  a  new  one, 
probably  as  soon  as  the  fallacy  of  that 
one  has  been  exposed.  But  each  tax  pro- 
gram after  tax  program,  as  revealed,  will 
be  examined  and  exposed,  and  then  we 
will  wait  for  the  next  one.  But  the  sum 
total  of  all  will  be  the  same;  that  is.  it 
wiU  hurt  the  average  guy  and  his  wife — 
the  average  American  family.  It  wiU  hurt 
a  lot. 

xMr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
true  that  the  average  income,  according 
to  the  latest  statistics,  is  slightly  in  ex- 
cess of  $10,000  a  year,  but  I  would  note 
that,  so  far  as  certain  other  proups  are 
concerned,  it  is  considerably  less  than 
$10,000  a  year. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Democratic 
National  Convention,  which  has  just  re- 
cently been  held,  marks  a  new  turn  in  the 
American  political  scene.  For  the  first 
time.  Americans  who  had  never  before 
been  represented,  were  represented  at 
Miami.  There  were  young  people  there. 
The  Senate  took  the  lead  in  passing  legis- 
lation to  give  the  vote  to  those  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21.  They  participated 
seriously.  They  conducted  themselves 
with  frreat  dignity.  TTiere  were,  of  course, 
a  few  bomb  thi"owers  outside  the  con- 
vention. But  inside  the  convention,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  reports  T  have  received, 
the  attitude  was  one  of  attention  to  the 
business  of  the  people  and  attention  to 
the  details. 

As  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
knows,  the  sessions  were  not  short,  but 
were  rather  long.  As  he  also  knows,  the 


average  attendance,  even  during  the  long 
nighttime  sessions,  was  90  percent, 
which  is  very  high  and  very  much  in 
contrast  with  the  old  days  when  people 
used  to  wander  here,  there,  and  every- 
where and  do  evenrthlng  except  to  at- 
tend to  the  business  of  the  convention. 
Incidentally,  may  I  say  that  at  that  con- 
vention if  there  was  a  star  outside  of  the 
nominees,  it  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  Larry 
O'Brien,  who  conducted  himself  with 
fairness  and  who,  as  usual,  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  aU  matters  with  in- 
tegrity, with  honesty,  and  with  attention 
to  the  rights  of  all. 

We  will  hear  a  good  deal  about  what 
Mr.  McGovern.  the  Democratic  nominee, 
has  said  before  and  we,  of  course,  will 
have  what  his  opponents  in  the  pri- 
maries said  thrown  back  at  us.  However, 
we  will  wait  and  see  what  the  final  de- 
tails of  his  plans  are. 

I  am  deUghted  that  the  distinguished 
minority  leswier  has  indicated  that  they 
intend  to  go  over  in  detail  all  the  pro- 
posals which  he  will  make  and  those 
theories  which  he  will  expound.  We  will 
do  the  same  thing  as  far  as  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  is  concerned.  In  that  way. 
I  think  we  will  be  Just  laying  the  cards 
on  the  table  to  acquaint  the  American 
public  with  them  and  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  make  up  their  own 
minds  in  their  own  ways  on  the  merits 
involved. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  to  object  at  this  time.  However.  I 
will  yield  to  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  whatever  time  I  have. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  majority  leader  has 
expired.  The  Senator  may  request  some 
time  if  he  desires. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  me  2  minutes? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  will  state  that  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and,  if  so,  how  much? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  >ield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes  under  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
only  praise  for  the  distinguished  former 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  Mr.  O'Brien,  who  conducted 
himself  ver>-  well  indeed.  Of  cour.'^e.  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  I  never 
have  any  conflicts.  We  speak  as  leader.^ 
of  our  parties  on  the  Senate  floor  and  we 
present  our  points  of  view  with  great 
respect  for  each  other.  I  am  sure. 

I  simply  want  to  make  the  further 
point  that  while  the  media  penerally 
seem  to  have  been  impressed  by  the  dis- 
cipline and  the  good  beha\ior  of  the  dele- 
gates, it  is  a  fair  observation   on   the 


other  hand  to  wonder  what  all  of  these 
delegates  would  have  done  if  things  had 
gone  against  them.  The  majority  of  the 
convention  had  things  going  their  way. 

We  know  that  young  people  are  happy 
when  things  are  going  their  way.  How- 
ever, suppose  they  had  not  gone  their 
way  but  had  gone  the  other  way.  We  will 
stiii  have  to  wonder  whether  the  emi- 
nently pleasant  behavior  of  the  dele- 
gates would  have  continued  under  those 
circumstances.  We  have  no  waj-  of  know- 
ing. However,  I  think  It  reflects  the  fact 
that  they  were  happy  because  they  were 
getting  their  own  way  and  that,  there- 
fore, there  was  no  reason  to  disrupt  the 
convention. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  raised  a  very  valid  point,  but 
one  on  which  we  cannot  make  a  judg- 
ment because  that  did  not  happen.  How- 
ever, under  the  basis  of  what  did  hap- 
pen, we  know  that  it  was  a  well-con- 
ducted convention.  Delegates— young, 
old,  and  those  inbetween — conducted 
themselves  with  a  good  deal  of  impec- 
cability and  integrity.  May  I  take  this 
occasion  to  express  the  hope  that  the  few 
firebrands  who  were  evident  at  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  will  not  be 
evident  at  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention because  I  think  that  that  con- 
vention has  the  right  to  conduct  itself 
with  decorum  and  dignity  and  to  express 
itself  as  to  the  party's  wishes  and  create 
its  own  platform  and  do  so  without 
threats  from  the  outside. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate, as  always,  the  generosity  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  I  hope  that 
we  will  be  allowed  to  have  our  conven- 
tion in  decency  and  good  order.  I  am 
afraid  that  it  will  not  be  as  interesting 
in  some  ways,  because  most  people  have 
a  pretty  good  idea  how  it  will  turn  out. 
Mr.  President.  I  do  wish  to  point  out 
that  whenever  we  overrepresent  an>- 
groups  of  people  in  a  convention,  we  are 
necessarily  underrepresenting  other 
groups  of  people. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  2  minutes  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  jielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsvlvania  have  expired. 

Mr.  STE\''ENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
an  additional  one-half  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized  for  an  additional  one-half 
minute. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  were 
no  quotas.  And.  incidentally,  quotas 
themselves  are  hardly  the  democratic 
way  of  doing  things  because  the  under- 
representalion  which  necessarily  results 
is  hardly  fair  to  the  others.  There  was 
no  quota  representation  for  the  .senior 
citizens,  the  veterans,  the  Italian-Amer- 
icans. I  he  German- Americans,  the  Nor- 
dir-Amencans.  or  the  Slavic-Americans 
'  Mr.  President,  as  one  commentator 
said,  there  w3£  no  quota  even  for  left- 
handed  Lithuaniam  I  liave  Lithuanians 
in  ray  district,  and  I  want  to  be  sure 
thev  set  representation.  However,  the 
underrepresentalion  at  the  convention 
was  the  issue,  and  not  the  quota  system. 
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because  the  same  people  who  contended 
for  a  quota  system  at  that  convention 
have  long  contended  against  a  quota 

system  in  the  numerous  civil  rights  de- 
bates we  have  had  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  15 
mmutes.  He  has  yielded  2 'a  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  he 
has  12 '2  minutes  remaming. 


TREATY  VIOLATIONS  BY  JAPANESE 
GILLNETTERS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
12,  6  days  ago,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  took 
four  Japanese  glllnetters  Into  custody 
for  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternational North  Pacific  Fisheries  Con- 
vention treaty  which  prohibits  Japanese 
from  taking  salmon  east  of  the  175th 
parallel. 

This  is  the  most  flagrant  violation  of 
this  treaty  to  date.  These  gillnetters  were 
taking  salmon  800  miles  east  of  the  ab- 
stention line. 

But.  far  more  serious  than  the  treaty 
violation  was  the  total  disregard  for  the 
safety  of  other  vessels  that  will  pass 
through  this  area  and  the  wanton  dis- 
respect of  the  most  basic  principles  of 
conservation.  When  contact  was  made 
by  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Japanese  cut 
their  nets  and  ran. 

Mr  President,  these  nets,  if  they  are 
similar  to  other  nets  which  have  been 
shown  me  by  Alaskans  who  found  them 
on  our  shores,  are  probably  constructed 
of  monofilament,  and,  if  so,  represent  not 
only  a  serious  hazard  to  navigation,  but 
since  they  will  not  decompose  in  the  sea, 
they  will  continue  to  fllsh  and  to  kill  sal- 
mon indefinitely.  The  average  net  used 
by  this  fleet  is  15  kilometers  or  9,3  miles 
long  and  5  meters  deep. 

The  chase  by  the  Japanese  fishermen, 
which  began  at  154°  west  longitude  and 
59'  north  latitude,  was  Joined  by  the 
Clover,  a  buoy  tender  stationed  in  Sitka, 
and  the  Wachusett.  a  cutter  from  Seattle. 
I  would  point  out  that  that  is  like  send- 
ing a  cutter  from  Florida  and  another 
cutter  from  Savannah  to  intercept  a 
fishing  violation  that  occurred  off  Rhode 
L>l£ind. 

The  Burton  Island,  an  icebreaker,  was 
directed  to  intercept  the  Japanese  from 
the  southwest.  Thursday,  the  following 
day,  the  Wachusett  boarded  the  vessels 
and  confirmed  violations  of  the  treaty 
by  finding  salmon  aboard. 

I  have  written  to  commend  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Coast  Guard  for  their 
continued  vigilance. 

When  apprehended,  the  poachers  were 
escorted  by  the  Coast  Guard  back  to  the 
area  where  the  nets  were  cut  adrift. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  inform 
this  body  that  those  nets  have  been  re- 
covered and  the  CotLst  Guard  informs 
me  this  morning  that  they  are  marked 
and  separated  for  future  identification 

Throughout  this  whole  episode,  the 
Coast  Guard  has  acquitted  itself  with 
extreme  efficiency  and  finesse. 

The  captive  vessels  are  today  in  cus- 


tody in  Kodiak  Harbor,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  Japanese  enforcement  ves- 
sel which  is  due  on  Wednesday. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the 
Japanese  have  the  responsibilty  to 
prosecute  these  four  vessels  for  this 
violation,  according  to  information  given 
me  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  State. 
However,  I  am  unwilUng  to  accept  this 
interpretation  of  the  facts  of  this  viola- 
tion. Prior  to  last  Wednesday,  all  re- 
ported entries  by  the  Japanese  into  the 
salmon  fishery  east  of  the  175th  par- 
allel—since the  enactment  of  the 
treaty — have  been  in  the  area  of  50  or  75 
miles  east  of  the  line.  This  violation 
occurred  more  than  800  miles  east  of  the 
Line  of  Abstention— they  were  at  154 
degrees  west  longitude,  59  degrees  north 
latitude.  I  have  been  reporting  to  the 
Senate,  on  a  regular  basis,  the  details  of 
alien  fishing  fleets  off  oiu-  shores.  Earlier 
this  month  there  were  nearly  250  of  these 
Japanese  salmon  fishermen  including 
three  factory  ships  in  the  Bering  Sea 
west  of  the  175th  parallel.  How  many 
undetected  violations  of  the  treaty  by 
this  fleet  are  unknown. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  point  out  that 
prior  to  Jime  there  was  but  one  cutter 
in  the  whole  area,  which  is  roughly 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  coastline  of  the 
entire  United  States.  Due  to  this  action 
in  June,  there  are  now  two. 

But  It  is  probable  that  this  incredi- 
ble, efficient  operation  is  responsible 
for  the  disappointing  catches  that  are 
reported  to  me  by  the  Kodiak  and  Bris- 
tol Bay  fishermen. 

Alaskan  fishermen  will  not  be  con- 
tent to  see  these  gill-netters  taken  in 
custody  to  Japan,  their  holds  filled  with 
our  salmon,  never  to  be  heard  of  again. 
Fishermen  from  Maine  to  Washington, 
all  who  have  suffered  from  the  dep- 
redations of  foreign  fishing  fleets,  will 
be  waiting  to  see  if  these  poachers  will 
make  off  with  their  booty  or  if  they  will 
be  compelled  to  pay  for  them.  These 
fishermen  will  renew  their  demands 
that  we  put  a  stop  to  these  ahen  en- 
croachments on  a  resource  that  belongs 
to  our  Nation. 

Our  per-capita  consumption  of  fish  is 
increasing  in  the  United  States,  yet  our 
production  is  decreasing.  Once  we 
ranked  second,  now  we  rank  fifth  in 
fishery  production  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions. The  world  demand  for  food  is 
greater,  and  yet  we  neglect  our  greatest 
potential  source  of  protein,  the  sea. 

I  have  asked  before  that  our  enforce- 
ment patrols  be  increased.  Today,  I  pre- 
sent this  latest  episode  as  evidence  that 
we  must  have  another  high  endurance 
cutter  patrolling  the  North  Pacific.  If 
the  United  States  does  not  conserve  this 
last  great  source  of  protein,  it  will  be 
lost  to  the  world. 

And  we  must  find  a  way  to  bring  for- 
eigners fishing  off  oiu"  shores  at  least  to 
the  same  conservation  practices  we  en- 
force on  our  own  fishermen.  We  must 
find  a  way  to  prosecute  in  our  court  all 
violators  of  good  conservation  practices 
who  take  fish  which  are  spawned  and 
live  within  our  jurisdiction. 

The  U.S.  policy  on  coastal  or  anadro- 
mous  species  more  than  12  miles  offshore 
must  be  changed.  The  management  of 
these  resources  can  only  be  performed 


by  adjacent  coastal  States.  Ambassador 
Donald  McELeman  has  set  forth  a  new 
policy  for  the  United  States.  Wo  must 
not  yield  on  this  in  the  Law  ol  the  Sea 
Conference. 

Under  this  new  "species"  concept,  anad- 
romous  fish,  such  as  the  salmon  which 
spawn  in  a  coastal  stream  and  then  goes 
to  sea  will  remain  under  the  jiuisdictlon 
of  the  nation  in  which  it  originates.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  nation  will  extend 
over  the  fish  which  are  native  to  its 
shores,  wherever  they  may  be. 

If  this  new  policy  regarding  the  re- 
soiu"ces  adjacent  to  our  coasts  is  not 
adopted  by  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Confer- 
ence, then  we  must  consider  and  pass  leg- 
islation which  I  have  proposed  to  extend 
the  Jiuisdictlon  of  our  Nation  beyond  the 
12-mile  limit  to  200  miles  or  550  fathoms. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  problem 
localized  off  the  shores  of  Alaska,  this 
problem  affects  every  State  in  the  Union. 
And  it  is  not  the  problem  of  four  Japa- 
nese fishermen  who  have  invaded  our 
waters. 

In  the  report  released  recently,  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  re- 
vealed that  foreign  fishing  vessels  sighted 
off  the  U.S.  coasts  in  May  1972  increased 
to  almost  730  vessels— 80  more  than  were 
seen  in  April. 

The  largest  concentration  was  off  Alas- 
ka, where  the  Japanese  salmon  fleet- 
almost  140  vessels — began  fishing  just 
south  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  The  north- 
west Atlantic  off  New  England's  coast, 
saw  the  second  largest  concentration  of 
alien  fishermen — about  20  percent  less 
than  in  April.  A  substantial  decrease  in 
Polish  and  East  German  vessels  and  the 
seasonal  withdrawal  of  Japanese  and 
Spanish  fishermen  accounted  for  this  de- 
cline. The  most  numerous  in  the  north- 
west Atlantic  were  the  Soviets,  with  con- 
centrations of  up  to  150  vessels  sighted 

A  total  of  267  individual  foreign  fish- 
ing and  support  vessels  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  Poland.  East  Germany,  Bul- 
garia, Romania,  Spain,  Greece,  and 
Denmark  were  sighted  off  the  New 
England  and  mid- Atlantic  coasts  in  May. 

During  this  time  a  large  Greek  side 
trawler  was  boarded  at  New  Bedford, 
where  she  put  in  for  repairs. 

On  May  15,  three  East  German  vessels 
were  sighted  well  inside  a  closed  area  in 
clear  violation  of  international  conven- 
tion of  North  Atlantic  fisheries  regu- 
lations. When  they  were  advised  that  the 
area  was  closed,  the  East  German  fleet 
conunander  replied  that  East  Germany 
was  not  a  member  of  ICNAP  and  that  his 
vessels  will  fish  wherever  and  whatever 
species  they  like. 

Cubans  were  the  principal  fishermen 
off  our  waters  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
where  12  out  of  21  foreign  vessels  were 
Cuban. 

The  coastal  States  of  our  Nation  have 
a  common  problem :  the  inexorable  com- 
petition of  alien  fishing  fleets  taking  in- 
credible amounts  of  our  fish,  many  with 
total  disregard  of  the  basic  conservation 
practices  imposed  on  our  own  fishermen. 

The  inevitable  result  of  this  competi- 
tion will  be  the  further  decline  of  our 
Nation's  fisheries  resources. 

Alaska  has  a  great  deal  at  stake— 
the  largest  salmon  fisheries  in  the  world, 
the  largest  halibut  fisheries  in  the  world, 
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the  Bering  Sea  bottomfish,  crab,  shrimp, 
clams  and  even  snails— all  of  which  are 
being  fished  by  alien  vessels  today. 

In  the  North  AUantic  Grand  Banks, 
Georges  Banks.  Brown  Banks  and  the 
Gulf  of  Maine  continental  shelf  fisheries, 
haddock  and  yeUow-fta  flounder  are 
being  decimated  by  an  incredible  array  of 
efficient,  foreign,  fishing  fleets. 

Mr  President,  it  seems  clear  that,  if 
we  are  to  protect  the  Nation's  fisherj-  re- 
sources, we  must  be  able  to  present  a 
unified  front  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  in  1973.  In  the  meantime. 
Increased  siureillance  and  enforcement 
are  necessary.  Our  poUcies  on  the  con- 
trol of  coastal  resources  must  be  changed. 
If  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  fails  to 
approve  the  "species  concept"  announced 
by  Ambassador  McKernan,  my  bill  ex- 
tending jurisdiction  over  our  coastal  fish- 
eries to  200  miles  or  550  fathoms  must 
be  enacted. 

TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  Nos.  913,  914.  and  916. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ESTATE  OF  ALBERT  W.  SMALL 

The  bill  (S.  2750)  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Albert  W.  SmaU.  was  consider- 
ed, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows ; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  S«c- 
retar\'  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay  to  the  estate  of  Albert  W.  Small, 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  the  sum  of  $150,000,  In 
full  settlement  for  all  rights  In  respect  to 
the  cryptologlc  Inventions  of  Albert  W. 
SmaU  which  are  now  or  at  any  time  have 
beeen  placed  In  secrecy  status  by  the  War 
Department,  the  Department  of  Defense,  or 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Including  but 
not  limited  to  all  rights  with  respect  to  his 
Inventions  covered  by  patents  nvunbered  2,- 
964,856.  and  2,984,700.  and  by  patent  ap- 
plication serial  number  421,459:  Provided. 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1 ,000. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 

in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

(No.  92-956).  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  measure. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

S.  2750  would  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  to  the 
estate  of  Albert  W.  Small,  out  of  any  money 
m  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
the  sum  of  $150,000,  Ui  full  payment  for 
all  rights  In  respect  to  the  cryptologlc  in- 
ventions of  Albert  W.  SmaU  which  are  now 
or  at  any  time  have  been  placed  In  security 
status  by  the  War  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  or  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  all 
rights  with  respect  to  his  Inventions  covered 
by  patents  2,964,856  and  2,984,700  and  by 
patent  application  serial  No.  421.459. 

STATEMENT 

Patent  Office  proceedings 
Patent  No.  2,964,866  was  Issued  to  Albert 
W.  SmaU  on  December  20,  1960,  on  applica- 
tion serial  No.  382,661,  filed  March  10,  1941. 
The  application  was  placed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  48»4,  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (35  U.S.C.  37)  on  November  17, 
1941,  and  assigned  to  the  UjB.  Ooveriunent 
under  Commissioner's  order  3250  (Sept.  5, 
1933)  pursuant  to  a  request  by  the  Secretarj' 
of  War.  On  May  18,  1947,  the  application 
was  placed  under  a  secrecy  order  (Public 
Law  700,  35  Ufl.C.  43).  On  January  16.  1953. 
the  applicant  was  given  a  "Notice  of  Allow- 
abUlty."  However,  the  case  was  withheld  from 
issue  untU  the  secrecy  order  was  rescinded 
on  July  29,  1960.  A  "Notice  of  AUowance" 
was  maUed  on  September  22,  1960. 

Patent  No.  2,984,700  was  Issued  to  Albert 
W.  SmaU  on  May  16,  1961.  on  application 
serial  No.  556.402  filed  September  22,  1944. 
The  application  was  placed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4894,  Revised  Statutee.  as 
amended.  (35  U£.C.  37)  on  January  18,  1946, 
and  assigned  to  the  VS.  Government  under 
Commissioner's  order  3250  (Sept.  5,  1933) 
pursuant  to  a  request  by  the  Secretary  of 
War.  On  May  16,  1947,  the  application  was 
placed  under  a  secrecy  order  (Public  Law 
700  UB.C.  42).  On  JtUy  29,  1960,  the  secrecy 
order  was  rescinded.  A  "Notice  of  AUowance" 
was  maUed  on  February  21,  1961. 

Application  serial  No.  421,469  was  filed  on 
'^pnl  6,  1964,  by  Albert  W.  Small.  On  Sep- 
tember 8,  1959,  the  application  was  placed 
under  secrecy  order.  A  "Notice  of  AllowabU- 
ity"  was  maUed  on  September  14,  1959.  At 
this  writing  this  case  remains  under  a  secrecy 
order  and  action  has  been  suspended. 
PcrsoTioJ  history 
Albert  W.  SmaU  was  born  on  December  22. 
1910  in  Washington,  DC.  Prom  November  3, 
1939.  untU  his  death  August  9,  1966,  he  was 
employed  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  a  civil- 
ian capacity  as  a  cryptanalyst.  Beginning 
as  a  junior  cryptanalyst  In  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Signal  Service.  Washington,  D.C..  he 
rose  rapidly  to  become  the  highest  ranking 
civilian  in  the  Army  Security  Agency.  Arling- 
ton HaU  Station,  Arlington,  Va..  upon  the  es- 
tablishment of  that  office  In  November  1949. 
He  held  that  position  untU  March  1966.  and 
in  May  1966  he  was  awarded  the  Department 
of  the  Army  Decoration  for  Meritorious  Civil- 
ian Service  for  his  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments in  connection  with  the  first  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  management  review  of  the 
National  Security  Agency. 

On  May  16.  1966.  he  became  head  of  the 
Equipment  Technology  Department  of  the 
newly  organized  National  Cryptological 
School  at  the  National  Security  Agency.  Pert 
Meade.  Md.,  and  held  that  position  until  his 
death  at  Port  Meade  on  August  9.  1966. 

During  his  entire  governmental  career,  Mr. 
Small  received  the  highest  employee  perform- 
ance appraisals  and  was  awarded  the  follow- 
ing decorations;  The  War  Department  MUi- 
tary  InteUigence  Division  Citation  the  War 
Department  Commendation  for  Exceptional 
Civilian  Service  Medal,  the  National  Civil 
Service  League  Merit  Citation  and  the  De- 


partment of  'he  Army  Meritorious  Civilian 
Service  Medal  in  1956  and  19««. 

use  of  inventions  by  Government 
WhUe  In  Government  service.  Mr.  Small 
applied  his  technological  creativity  to  the 
analysis  of  cryptological  problems  and  in- 
vented three  cryptographic  devices.  The  first 
device,  serial  No.  382.561,  which  was  filed 
with  the  Patent  Office  on  March  10,  1941,  was 
encumbered  with  a  secrecy  order  on  May  16. 
1947,  pursuant  to  title  18,  United  States 
code,  section  181-188  (1964).  which  prohib- 
ited the  disclosure  of  his  invention  because 
of  its  Importance  to  national  security  A  sec- 
ond device,  which  was  a  perfection  of  the 
first,  was  filed  on  September  22,  1944,  serial 
No.  665,402,  and  was  similarly  encumbered  by 
a  secrecy  order,  dated  May  16.  1947,  The  se- 
crecy orders  on  these  devices  were  flnaUy  re- 
scinded on  July  29,  1960,  and  patents  were 
Issued,  for  the  first  device,  patent  No.  2,964.- 
866  on  December  20.  1960,  and  for  the  second, 
patent   No.    2,984.700   on   May    16,    1961. 

The  thUxi  device,  serial  No.  421.459,  which 
was  filed  with  the  Patent  Office  on  April  6, 
1954,  was  encumbered  by  a  secrecy  order  on 
September  8,  1959,  and  is  still  so  encumbered. 
In  1960,  Boris  Hagelin.  a  Swiss  inventor, 
conceded  that  a  cryptographic  device  Ui- 
vented  by  Hagelin.  and  for  which  a  patent 
was  issued  by  the  U.S.  Patent  Office  (No. 
2.802,047,  filed  October  16,  1953,  and  issued 
August  7,  1956),  Interfered  m  principle  with 
the  devices  Invented  by  Small  which  were 
then  under  secrecy  orders  and  thus  unable 
to  be  patented. 

Thus,  for  a  period  of  20  years,  Mr.  SmaU, 
despite  his  reservation  of  license  rights  in 
the  three  devices,  was  precluded  by  the  se- 
crecy orders  issued  by  the  VS.  Government 
from  commercially  exploiting  his  inventions 
domestically  or  by  sale  to  foreign  govern- 
ments, while  at  the  same  tUne  the  US  Gov- 
ernment had  issued  a  patent  for  a  similar  de- 
vice which  allowed  its  inventor  to  ijeneflt 
economically  from  Its  exploitation.  It  Is  be- 
catise  of  this  tmique  situation  and  because 
Mr.  SmaU's  great  contributions  to  cryptologi- 
cal resesj^h  and  development  attested  to  by 
his  Government  superiors,  that  recognition 
in  the  form  of  a  flnancUl  award  to  his  estate 
Is  sought  through  a  private  bUl 

The  files  of  the  committee  contain  an 
affidavit  of  Prank  B.  Rowlett  who  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Uj8.  Government  for  some  36 
years  In  various  positions  in  the  field  of 
cr>-ptology.  Por  several  years  he  was  the 
supervisor  of  Mr.  Albert  W.  Small.  Mr.  Row- 
lett's  affidavit  stated  in  part : 

"In  fact,  had  Mr.  Small's  Inventions  been 
avaUable  for  commercial  exploitation,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  Mr.  SmaU  could  have  received 
royalties  far  in  excess  of  the  $150,000  sought 
by  his  famUy  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
that  commercial  exploitation  because  of  the 
secrecy  orders  placed  upon  his  patent  appli- 
cation by  the  U.S.  Government." 

Congressional  precedents 
There  have  been  at  least  five  instances  In 
the  past  in  which  Congress  has  mtide  mone- 
tary awards  to  persons  who  have  Invented 
devices  in  the  field  of  communications  that 
were  given  security  classification  which  pre- 
vented their  commercial  development: 

1  Prank  B  Rowlett.  1!>64,  88th  Congress, 
second  session.  H.R.  7348  •  I^lvate  Law  No  88- 
358).  in  the  amount  of  $100,000,  In  full 
settlement  of  all  rights  against  the  United 
States  with  resoect  to  cryptologlc  Inventions 
which  had  been  placed  in  secrecy  status  by 
the  War  Department  or  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  Rowlett  wa?  Mr.  Sniall's  supervisor 
from  November  1939.  until  October  1944. 

2.  Laurance  F.  Safford,  1958,  85th  Congress, 
second  session,  S.  1524  Private  Law  No.  86- 
494) ,  in  the  amount  of  $100,000  in  full  satis- 
faction of  aU  claims  against  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  cryptographic  systems 
and  apparatus  invented  and  developed  by 
hUn  while  servlnr    n  active  duty  in  the  U.S. 
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Navy,   which   have   b«en  held  In  secrecy   by 
the  U.3.  Oovernment. 

3.  William  P.  Frtedman,  1966.  84th  Con- 
gress, second  session,  HJR.  2068  (Private  Law 
No.  84-626),  m  the  amount  of  HOCOOO  In 
full  settlement  for  all  rights  with  respect  to 
his  invention  In  connection  with  military, 
naval,  and  air  communications  febcllltlee. 
whicii  were  at  the  time  placed  In  secrecy 
status  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  or 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

4.  Capt.  Russell  WUlson.  1985.  74th  Con- 
gress, first  session.  HJl.  6564  (Private  Law 
No.  74-79) .  $16,000  In  fuU  settlement  for  a 
certain  invention  of  bib  used  in  connection 
with  secret  communications  facilities  of  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

5.  Maude  P.  Oresham  and  Agnes  M.  Drls- 
coll.  1937,  75th  Congress  (Private  Law  No. 
75-367 ) ,  $15,000  In  full  and  complete  settle- 
ment of  ail  claims  by  said  parties  against  the 
United  States  arising  from  the  Invention  of 
the  late  Comdr.  William  P.  Oresham,  which 
was  used  by  the  U.S.  Navy  Department  in 
connection  with  naval  communications 
facilities. 

CONCLTTBtON 

The  committee  believes  that  Mr.  Albert  W. 
Small  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
national  security  by  his  cryptology  inven- 
tions and  that  his  contribution  should  be 
recognized  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  ear- 
lier awards  for  cryptology  inventions.  The 
committee  recommends  the  sum  of  $150,000 
which  18  larger  than  the  principal  prior 
awards.  The  committee  believes  that  a  sum 
of  $50,000  larger  Chan  the  earlier  cases  is 
warranted  because : 

i.  A  3\ibstantlal  period  of  inflation  has  oc- 
curred since  the  earlier  awEUtls,  and, 

2.  The  past  awards  were  given  tax  free,  ex- 
cept for  a  capital  gains  treatment  imposed 
upon  Mr.  R.owlett's  award. 


UHEL  D.  POLLY 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  iS.  387'  for  the  relief  of  DTiel  D. 
Polly,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  on  page  2,  line  2.  after  the 
word  "patent.",  strike  out  "This  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Uhel  D.  Polly  shall  not  bar 
any  person  from  having  intervening 
rights  if  this  relief  is  granted."  and  Insert 
"Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  bar 
any  person  from  exercising  any  rights 
which  vested  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. ';  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  patent  laws  of  th« 
United  States,  with  respect  to  United  State* 
patent  numbered  3,459.614  (Uhel  D.  Polly, 
of  Port  Lauderdale.  Plorlda.  patentee)  that 
the  period  In  regard  to  public  use  or  sale 
In  this  country  as  stated  In  section  102(b). 
title  35  of  the  United  States  Code  be  enlarged 
to  two  years  prior  to  the  date  of  the  appli- 
cation of  aforesaid  patent.  Nothing  contained 
In  this  Act  shall  bar  any  person  from  exercis- 
ing any  rights  which  vested  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  92-957  > .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


PT7RPOSX   OP  AMENDMENT 

The  amendment  Is  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment relating  to  the  preservation  of  any 
Intervening  rights  which  vested  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

PURPOSK 

Section  103  of  title  36  provides  that  a 
patent  application  on  an  Invention  must  be 
filed  within  1  year  after  public  use  or  sale 
in  the  United  States.  S.  387  would  enlarge 
the  period  during  which  public  use  may  occur 
from  1  to  2  years  with  respect  to  the  subject 
patent.  The  remedy  Is  required  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  patent  agent  of  the  applicant 
was  derelict  In  his  duties  and  as  a  result 
the  patent  resulting  from  the  application 
apparently  is  Invalid. 

STATEMENT 

The  patentee  Uhel  D.  Polly,  of  the  subject 
patent,  retained  Ernest  C.  Edge  at  a  time 
well  within  the  limitation  of  1  year  Imposed 
by  title  36.  United  States  Code,  section  102 
(b) .  Ernest  C.  Edge  prepared  a  patent  appli- 
cation and  prepared  It  for  Uhel  D.  Polly's 
execution  on  March  2.  1964.  at  which  date 
it  was  duly  executed.  All  this  occiirred  well 
within  the  l-year  limitation  on  public  use 
and  sale.  An  averment  on  the  part  of  Er- 
ne.'rt  C.  Edge  that  the  patent  application  liad 
been  submitted  to  the  Patent  Office  by  March 
28,  1964.  Is  stated  In  an  afBdavlt  of  Mr. 
Lewis  M.  Evans.  Throughout  the  dealings 
with  Ernest  C.  Edge,  there  was  no  reason  not 
to  rely  on  the  fact  that  Ernest  C  Edge  was 
carrying  out  his  responsibilities  In  accord- 
ance with  the  authorization  given  by  the  ap- 
plicant and  /or  his  assignee.  It  Is  the  practice 
of  the  Pat«nt  Office,  within  a  period  of  a 
few  weeks,  after  filing  of  a  new  patent  ap- 
plication, to  forward  a  filing  receipt  as  ac- 
knowledgement of  receipt  of  a  complete  new 
patent  application.  The  filing  receipt  and 
subsequent  documents  from  the  Patent  Of- 
fice were  sent  to  Ernest  C.  Edge  because  the 
rules  of  the  Patent  Office  require  that  all 
communications  intended  for  the  applicant 
be  sent  to  the  attorney  or  agent  of  record 
not  to  the  Individual  applicant  or  assignee. 
Therefore,  the  false  serial  number  provided 
lor  the  stated  March  28.  1964.  filing  wo\tld 
not  have  been  questioned  by  either  the  ap- 
plicant or  assignee 

In  fact.  Ernest  C  Edge  defaulted  on  his 
responslbUlties  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  duly  registered  to  practice  before 
the  Patent  Office.  The  application  of  Uhel 
D.  Polly  was.  In  fact,  not  filed  until  March 
15.  1965.  1  year  and  13  days  after  execu- 
tion. This  additional  period  of  time  exceeded 
the  limitation  on  public  use  and  sale  Imposed 
by  tiUe  35,  United  States  Code,  section  102 
(b).  It  is  the  usual  practice  to  require  a  re- 
executlon  of  a  patent  application  If  the  ex- 
ecution date  Is  more  than  6  weeks  prior  to 
the  ailng  of  a  patent  application.  It  may  be 
iissumed  that  Ernest  C.  Edge  knew  about 
this  requirements  as  a  review  of  the  file  of 
the  subject  patent  reveals  that  the  date  of 
execution  had  been  modified  so  that  the  digit 
"4"  of  1964  had  been  changed  to  "5".  and 
that  the  vestiges  of  the  "4"  are  stUl  discerni- 
ble. By  this  change,  the  Patent  Office  was 
not  alerted  to  the  true  facts  that  the  applica- 
tion had  in  fact  been  executed  more  than 
6  weeks  prior  to  filing  of  the  patent  applica- 
tion. As  a  result.  Ernest  C.  Edge  did  not  have 
to  go  back  to  Uhel  D.  Polly  for  reexecutlon. 
which  would  have  given  an  indication  to 
Uhel  D.  Polly  that  the  application  papers  had 
not  actually  been  filed  as  purported  by 
Ernest  C.  Edge.  While  a  reexecutlon  would 
not  have  corrected  the  untimeliness  of  the 
application,  the  facts  are  clear  that  Ernest  C. 
Edge  was  aware  that  he  was  In  error  In  not 
filing  the  application  for  a  period  of  1  years 
and  13  days.  As  additional  evidence  of  a  pat- 
tern. It  Is  further  understood  that  Ernest  C. 
Edge  neglected  to  file  a  patent  application 
for  one  Frederick  Weseman,  even  after  the 
payment  therefor  had  been  made  and  even 


after  averments  were  given  to  the  said  Pre<i. 
erlck  Weseman  that  a  patent  applicatloQ 
had  been  filed.  As  the  condition  precedent 
of  title  35,  United  Statee  Code,  section  loa 
(b)  had  not  occurred,  Frederick  Weseman'i 
patent  application  was  timely  filed  at  a 
later  date.  During  tb*  latter  part  of  isds, 
Ernest  C.  Edge  reportedly  suddenly  abscond.' 
ed  with  files  belonging  to  an  attorney  with 
whom  hp  was  sharing  office  space.  Ernest  0. 
Edge  was  officially  removed  from  practice  be- 
fore the  Patent  Office  on  April  3.  1969.  At 
the  present  time,  his  whereabouts  are  un- 
known and  he  cannot  be  found  even  after 
diligent  search. 

COVCLT'SION 

The  committee  recognizee  that  the  United 
States  cannot  guarantee  the  competence 
or  integrity  of  patents  attorneys  or  agents. 
However,  the  committee  recommends  relief 
In  this  instance  where  there  has  been  an 
obvious  and  deliberate  breach  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  patent  agent  and  the  patent 
applicant  had  no  reasonable  way  of  protect- 
ing himself  from  the  faUuree  of  the  agent. 
The  committee's  favorable  action  in  this  ex- 
traordinary case  should  not  be  regarded  as 
a  change  in  the  committee's  general  opposi- 
tion to  private  patent  relief  bills,  p£Lrtlcularly 
those  providing  for  exceptions  to  the  genera! 
requirements  of  title  35. 


STEPHEN  H.  CLARKSON 

The  bill  (HJl.  7829)  for  the  reUef  of 
Stephen  H.  Clarkson,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-960) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoed, 
as  follows: 

Pt^RPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
:o  pay  Stephen  H.  Clarkson  $20,768.  In  full 
settlement  of  his  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  the  losses  he  suffered  due  to  his 
loss  of  his  entry  right  to  a  tract  of  desert  land 
and  the  loss  of  his  right  to  acquire  title  to 
that  laiad  due  to  the  reftisal  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  extend  the  time  necessary 
to  make  the  improvements,  prove  up  the  en- 
try, and  obtain  title  to  the  land.  The  amount 
stated  In  the  bUl  Is  the  amount  recommended 
in  ft  congressional  reference  case  opinion  filed 
on  April  13.  1971. 

STATEMENT 

The  facts  of  the  case  as  contained  in  the 
House  report  (  No.  92-447)  are  as  follows: 

The  matter,  which  Is  the  subject  of  HB. 
7829,  was  Initially  considered  by  this  com- 
mittee during  the  90th  Congress.  At  that  time 
a  bUl  was  introduced  which  would  have 
granted  relief  to  Stephen  H.  Clarkson  for  the 
loss  of  his  desert  land  entry  rights.  After  a 
hearing  on  June  12,  1968,  the  committee  con- 
cluded that  the  bill  should  be  referred  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
under  the  congressional  reference  case  pro- 
cedures of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code, 
so  that  the  Congress  would  have  the  benefit 
of  a  full  examination  of  the  matter  under 
those  procediu^s  (H.  Rept.  No.  1691,  90th 
Cong.,  second  sess.) . 

Accordingly,  the  committee  reported  House 
Resolution  1216  of  the  90th  Congress  which 
provided  lor  such  a  reference,  and  that  reso- 
lution passed  the  House  on  SeptemlDer  17, 
1968.  The  congressional  reference  case  was 
assigned  No.  5-68  and  the  opinion  and  find- 
ings of  fact  in  that  case  were  filed  on 
April  13,  1971.  The  opinion  and  findings  of 
fact  are  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

The  claim   of  Stephen   H.   Clarkson  deals 
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with  the  frustration  of  his  efforts  to  prove 
Tm  and  sectire  a  land  patent  for  a  desert  land 
^tnr  in  the  Imperial  VaUey  of  California. 
^Kiir  applicable  law.  a  citizen  of  the  United 
s«^8  cun  file  a  declaration  with  the  De- 
^ment  of  the  Interior  of  his  intention  to 
J*clalm  a  tract  of  pubUc  domain  desert  land. 
rbt,  Durpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  encour- 
J.  citizens  to  develop  r<w  agricultural  pur- 
0^8  arid  lands  which  are  otherwise  pro- 
rtj^tive  An  application,  properly  filed,  gives 
the  applicant  possessory  rights  to  a  tract  of 
land  called  a  desert  land  entry.  To  prove  up 
the  entry  and  thus  get  title  to  the  land,  the 
applicant    must   do    three    things    within    4 

^Tai  develop  a  supply  of  water  sufficient  to 
irriKate  all  the  land; 

,())  construct  an  Irrigation  delivery  sys- 
tem from  the  supply  of  water  for  the  land: 

(e)    cultivate  at  least  one-eighth  of  the 
land  by  leveling  and  planting  It  to  crops. 

Pertinent  statutes  and  regulations,  admin- 
istered bv  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  provide  for  grant- 
ing extensions  of  time  to  appUcanU  to  make 
proofs,  upon  a  showing  of  unavoidable  delay 
in  constructing  the  Irrigation  works  due  to 
:.o  fault  on  the  applicants  part.  After  Mr. 
aarkson  had  acquired  the  entry  rights  to 
the  land  bv  assignment  In  1961.  he  sought 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  necessary  con- 
struction to  irrigate  and  cultivate  the  entry 
land.  At  the  time,  the  Navy  had  leaa«l  80 
acres  of  the  land  for  use  as  part  of  a  para- 
chute test  facilltv  and  had  Ingress  and  egress 
rights  over  the  80  acres  of  the  160-acre 
tract  The  opinion  of  the  Chief  Commissioner 
details  the  facts  of  the  continuing  efforts  by 
Mr  Clarkson  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
the  Navv  over  the  use  of  the  land  and  the 
construction  of  the  improvements  necessary 
for  him  to  perfect  the  entry  and  obtain  title. 
The  ultimate  result  was  he  was  unable  to 
resolve  the  opposition  of  the  Navy  to  agri- 
cultural Improvement  and  use  of  the  land  in 
time  to  make  the  necessary  improvements  to 
prove  up  the  entry  within  the  time  limit 
fixed  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  On 
the  other  hand,  after  agreement  had  been 
reached  with  the  Navy,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  refused  to  grant  any  extension 
of  time  to  make  those  improvements.  On  the 
basis  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  opinion 
concluded  that  Mr.  Clarkson  was  entitled  to 
equitable  relief.  The  basis  for  this  recom- 
mendation was  summarized  as  follows: 

The  record  here  leaves  no  doubt  btrt  that 
plaintiff's  1068  of  his  entry  right  and.  In  turn. 
his  right  to  acquire  title  to  the  entry  land, 
resulted  from  unjustified  acts  or  omlaelons 
on  the  part  of  both  the  Navy  Department 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  While 
the  final  decision  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  1965  not  to  extend  time  to  make 
proofs  was   no  doubt  a  proper   one    (based 
on  Arizona  v.  California,  supra) ,  this  record 
shows   no  justifiable  reasons    (a)    why   the 
Navy  delayed  until   about   1   month  before 
the   entry   right    expires    (May    9.    1964)    to 
asrree  to  a  new  lease,  compatible  with  plain- 
tiff's needs,   and    (b)    why   in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in  Its 
decision  of  March  20,  1964.  totally  Ignored 
the  realities  of  the  situation  as  it  then  exist- 
ed. The  original  Navy  lease  expired  on  June 
30.  1963,  yet  the  Navy  continued  to  occupy 
and   use   the   land,   at   best   as  a  tenant   at 
sufferance  and  at  worst  as  a  trespasser.  In 
either  event,   the   Navy   was   obliged  to  ex- 
pedite negotiations  with  plaintiff  to  resolve 
their  conflicts.  This  It  did  not  do  and  as  a 
direct  result,  plaintiff  was  unable  to  proceed 
with  necessary  construction  work  to  make 
proofs  to  the  Dep«u-tment  of  the  Interior.  As 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  decision 
of   March   20.    1964,    It    stated    that    a   time 
extension  was  not   appropriate  because  the 
"past,  present,  and  future  use  of  the  land 
•  *  •  by  the  U.S.  Navy  are  not  pertinent  to 
the   issue   at   hand."    [Emphasis    supplied.) 


This  decision  showed  gross  insensltlvlty  to 
plaintiff's  real  dUemma.  a  dilemma  not  of 
plaintiff's  making  and  one  which  ha  did 
everything  In  his  power  to  prevent.  Had  tlie 
time  extension  been  granted  in  early  1»«4, 
there  is  no  reason  to  beUeve  that  plaintiff 
would  have  been  precluded  from  making 
necessary  proofs  because  irrigation  water  was 
then  available  to  plaintiff's  land.  The  effect 
of  the  Arizona  v.  California  decision  would 
not  have  become  pertinent  tinleas  ftirther 
requests  for  time  extension  had  been  made; 
and  this  was  highly  unlikely  In  view  of  the 
terms  of  the  new  Navy  lease.  Under  the  clr- 
cvunstances.  therefore,  plaintiff  is  entitled 
to  equitable  relief. 

The  opinion  of  the  Chief  Commissioner 
recommended  a  payment  of  $20,768  and  de- 
tails the  basis  for  that  amount.  It  la  rec- 
ommended that  the  bill  l)e  considered  favor- 
ably. 


SPERRY  RAND  MAKES  HUGE  DE- 
FENSE PROFIT  ON  SMALL  IN- 
\^STMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  I  released  a  General  Accounting 
Office  report,  made  at  my  personal  re- 
quest, which  shows  that  the  Army  has 
allowed  the  Sperry  Rand  Corp.  to  make 
340  times  its  token  $50,000  investment 
while  producing  155 -millimeter  M107 
shell  casings  in  the  1951-71  period.  The 
shell  casings  were  produced  at  Sperr>' 
Rand's  Louisiana  Army  Ammunition 
Plant  in  Shreveport,  La. 

I  have  been  especially  interested  In 
Defense  procurement  in  my  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 

Any  taxpayer  would  be  overjoyed  to 
make  $17  million  on  a  $50,000  invest- 
ment which  is  340  times  the  investment, 
or  a  34,000  percent  return.  Even  on  an 
annual  basis  it  is  a  17  fold  or  1.700  per- 
cent return  on  investment.  That  is  for  a 
period  of  20  years,  which  is  the  period 
over  which  they  made  the  money.  But 
since  the  taxpayer  is  paying  for  this  in- 
stead of  getting  it.  he  is  being  played 
strictly  for  a  sucker. 

The  GAO  also  found  that  when  the 
Defense  Department  shifted  from  a  cost- 
plus  contract  to  a  competitively  bid  fixed- 
price  contract  for  the  production  of  the 
155-mimmeter  M-107  shell  casing  Sperry 
Rand  bid  22.1  percent  or  $6.49  below 
what  it  had  previously  certified  and 
actually  charged  the  Govemment  at  its 

cost.  ^  ^ 

Under  the  old  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
contract  Sperry  claimed  a  cost  of  $29.36 
for  each  155-millimeter  M107  shell  cas- 
ing. When  it  had  to  compet-e  for  a  fixed- 
price  contract  to  produce  the  very  same 
shell  casing,  it  bid  $22.87.  Costs  did  not 
drop  like  that  in  this  period  of  inflation. 
Rather.  It  shows  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  allowed  Sperry  Rand  to 
make  exorbitant  profits. 

PLANT    WAS    GOVERNMENT    FtJRNISHED 

In  addition  the  plant  was  virtually 
Govemment  furnished.  Sperry's  only  in- 
vestment was  a  token  $50,000.  Phenom- 
enal profits  are  easy  to  come  by  when  the 
American  taxpayers  give  a  company  a 
$71  million  plant. 

Even  under  the  new  contract,  the  GAO 
pointed  out  this  practice  will  continue 
because : 

The  Army  and  Sperry  .  .  .  negotiated  a 
facilities  contract,  effective  April  1,  1971, 
authorizing  Sperrj-  rent  free  use  of  Govern- 


ment facilities  and  equipment  to  produce 
casings  under  the  fixed-price  production 
contract. 

But  that  IS  not  the  only  gift  that  Sperry 
gets.  The  GAO  found  thai: 

Sperry  had  the  cost-free  use  of  work-in- 
process  materials  valued  at  •634396  for  al- 
most a  vear  because  the  Army  did  not  secure 
prompt'  reimbursement  for  the  casings-in- 
process  lnventor>-  which  was  sold  to  Sperry 
for  use  under  the  fixed-price  supply  contracu 
that  began  in  April  1971. 

In  addition,  Sperry  still  has  the  use  of 
other  cost-free  material  valued  at  $621,- 
000,  all  the  courtesy  of  the  Army. 

AJIMT    SHOULD    DO    EVEN     MORE 

Although  the  Army  has  made  some  at- 
tempts to  clean  up  this  mess,  it  has  not 
gone  far  enough.  In  the  past,  Sperrj' 
made  exorbitant  profits  by  misrepresent- 
ing its  costs.  Now  it  can  continue  to 
make  large  profits  by  using  free  Gov- 
emment facilities,  materials,  and  op- 
erating capital. 

It  is  time  that  Pentagon  procurement 
practices  showed  more  concern  for  sav- 
ing the  taxpayers  money  and  less  for 
insuring  corporate  profits.  What  we  need 
is  some  competition  and  free  enterprise 
in  defense  procurement. 

I  have  forwarded  the  GAO  report  to 
the  Pentagon  and  have  asked  for  an  ex- 
planation. Perhaps  instances  like  this 
will  force  the  administration  to  correct 
military  waste.  Such  action  is  long  over- 
due. 

PHorrrs  as  a   pracxWT  or  cost  ob  sale* 

MISLTACING 

Sperry  Rand  replied  that  they  made 
something  less  than  a  3 -percent  profit 
on  costs.  That  is  true.  But  the  fact  is 
that  the  Government  provided  the 
plant,  the  work-in-process  materials, 
and  other  cost  free  materials.  Sperrj' 
Rand  did  not  bear  the  total  burden  of 
the  costs  on  which  they  have  calculated 
their  "alleged"  small  profit  on  costs. 

The  true  picture  is  that  they  invested 
a  token  $50,000  and  made  $17  million. 

More  than  any  other  case  I  have  seen, 
this  example  indicates  why  defense 
profits  must  be  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  return  on  investment  rather  than  as 
a  return  on  costs  or  sales. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  entire 
GAO  report  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
tile  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

COUFTSOLLKa  OXNXEAL 

or  TKi  UNmsD  States. 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  29,  1972. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Proxmire. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Peoxmiee:  In  response  to 
your  request  erf  June  10.  1971.  we  inquired 
into  contentions  by  an  anonymous  source 
that  the  Ooveriunent  was  adversely  affected 
by  the  change  frpm  cost  contracu  to  fixed- 
price  contracts  for  165  mm  casings  produc- 
tion at  the  Louisiana  Army  Ammunition 
Plant,  Shreveport,  La.  This  plant  Is  operated 
Ixy  Sperry  Rand  Corporation  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  U.S.  Army  Ammunition  Pro- 
curement and  Supply  Agency  ( AP8A) .  JoUet. 

lU. 
The  specific  contentions  and  our  findings 

follow : 

contention 

The   «160   million   Army-owned   Louisiana 
Army  Ammunition  Plant  has  been  operated 
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for  the  past  20  years  by  the  Sparry  Rand 
Corporation.  Sperry  haa  no  money  invested 
In  the  plant  because  operating  capital  Is  pro- 
vided free  by  the  Army. 

The  plant  has  been  operated  by  Sperry  on 
co6t-plus  contracts  for  award  fees  and  a 
bonus  every  6  months.  This  has  put  some 
930  million,  cost-free,  Into  Sperry's  hands. 

FINDING 

As  of  March  1971  the  Oovemmenfs  Inveet- 
ment  In  the  ammunition  plant  was  about 
$71  million.  Sperry's  Investment  was  850.000. 

Sperry  operated  the  plant  from  February 
1951  through  February  1965  under  a  cost- 
plua-a-flxed-fee  contract.  During  that  pe- 
riod the  Army  reimbursed  Sperry  for  costs 
Incurred  and  paid  it  varying  fixed  fees.  In 
March  1965  the  payment  of  a  seml-aunual 
award  fee.  In  addition  to  the  fixed  lees,  was 
authorized. 

From  February  1951  through  March  1971. 
Sperry  was  reimbursed  for  costs  of  about 
$654  million  and  was  paid  fees  of  abcvit  $17 
million.  The  fees  represented  less  than  3  per- 
cent of  costs. 

CONTENTION 

The  .\rmy  Is  now  switching  to  flxed-prlce 
contracts.  This  sounds  good  but  It  is  even 
worse  for  the  taxpayer.  Prior  to  the  change- 
over, the  155  .Tim  shell  produced  by  Sperry 
cost  1 '/a  times  U3  twice  the  market  price. 
Within  24  hours  the  fixed  price  dropped  to 
the  market  price,  and  the  only  changes  made 
were  In  the  accounting  procedures  and  a 
huge  writeoff  of  in-process  inventor.-  and 
tooling,  resulting  from  mismanagement  by 
Sperry.  General  and  administrative  expenses 
are  reimbursed  by  the  Army. 

FTNDINO 

Sjcitch  to  fixed-price  contracts  and  reim- 
bursement of  general  and  administrative 
expenses 

On  .\prU  1.  1971.  :he  .\rmy  switched  from 
coat  contracts  to  flxed-prlce  contracts  for  the 
production  of  155  mm  casings  by  Sperry.  The 
loading,  assembling,  and  packing  operations 
were  continued  on  a  cost  basis.  The  .'X.rmy 
and  Sperry  also  negotiated  a  facilities  con- 
tract, effective  April  1.  1971.  authorizing 
Sperry  rent-free  use  of  Oovarnment  facilitlee 
and  equipment  to  produce  casings  under  the 
flxed-prlce  production  contracts.  Officials  of 
.VPS.A.  advised  us  that  the  change  to  flxed- 
prlce  production  contracts  had  been  made  to 
enable  the  Army  to  buy  the  casings  com- 
petitively When  the  contract  with  Sperry 
was  changed  from  cost  to  fixed  price,  Sperry 
was  placed  In  an  equal  competitive  position 
with  other  companies  that  were  producing 
155  mm  casings  under  flxed-prlce  contracts. 
The  change  to  flxed-prlce  contracts  shifted 
certain  risks  to  cost  overruns  to  Sperry. 
Sperry  assumed  the  risk  for  increases  in  the 
costs  of  production  line  overhead,  including 
tooling,  utilities,  and  normal  maintenance 
of  facilities  and  equipment.  It  did  not  assume 
the  risk  of  abnormal  maintenance  and  repair 
of  Government-furnished  facilities  and 
equipment,  plantwide  overhead,  and  general 
and  administrative  expenses. 

Sperry  also  assumed  the  risk  for  increases 
In  the  costs  for  direct  labor  and  materials, 
but  It  did  not  assume  the  risk  for  Increases 
covered  by  the  escalation  provisions  of  the 
contract.  Escalation  on  direct  labor  was  lim- 
ited to  an  Increase  of  0  9  percent  of  the  end- 
Item  unit  price  of  $22.8869.  .\lthough  this 
limitation  was  not  applicable  to  any  decrease 
in  rates  of  pay  for  labor,  the  escalation  pro- 
visions for  material  provided  for  changes  In 
material  prices  in  the  event  of  either  in- 
creases or  decreases  in  cost. 

The  unit  prices  under  the  cost  contract 
Included  the  cost  of  Government-furnished 
material,  abnormal  maintenance  and  repair 
of  Government-owned  production  equipment 
and  facilities,  and  plant  overhead  and  gen- 
eral and  administrative  expenses.  Sperry's 
unit  prices  under  the  cost  contract  for  M107 
and  M485  casings  for  the  155  mm  shell  were 


$29.36  and  $32.14,  respectively.  To  assess  the 
change  in  prices  for  casings  under  the  flxed- 
prlce  contracts,  we  adjusted  the  unit  prices 
to  cover  those  costs  included  in  the  coat  con 
tract.  For  fiscal  year  1971  purchases  under 
the  flxed-prlce  contract,  the  adjusted  unit 
prices  were  $27.47  for  M107  casings  and  $33.88 
for  M485  casings.  A  comparison  of  these 
prlcw  follows. 


Unit 

jrices 

Increase 
or  de- 
crease (-) 

price 

Cost  rstm- 
bunmnent 

M107 

M485 

J27.47 
33.89 

$29.36 
32.14 

-$1.89 
1.75 

While  the  unit  prices  of  M486a  Increased, 
those  of  the  M107s  decreased.  The  Army  pur- 
chased about  four  times  as  many  M107s 
as  M485s. 

APSA  and  Sperry  officials  advised  us  that 
Sperry's  higher  prices  for  Ml 07s  under  the 
cost  contract  had  been  caused,  in  part,  by 
the  high  production  levels  at  which  APSA 
had  required  Sperry  to  operate.  They  stated 
that  these  levels  were  maximum  production. 
This,  In  turn,  precluded  adequate  mainte- 
nance of  equipment,  which  resulted  In 
equipment  downtime  and  also  precluded  Im- 
plementation of  approved  programs  for  mod- 
ernization  of  plant  equipment. 

Competition  was  obtained  In  the  purchase 
of  155  mm  casings  for  fiscal  year  1972  re- 
quirements. Norrls  Industries,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  received  the  contract  award  for  M485 
casings  at  a  unit  price  of  $26.41.  Sperry  re- 
ceived an  award  for  M107  casings  at  a  unit 
price  of  $21.60.  The  latter  unit  price  does 
not  include  Government-furnished  material 
and  abnormal  maintenance  and  repair  of 
equipment,  which  averaged  about  $1.27  a 
unit  under  the  prior  flxed-prlce  contract. 
Writeofja 

We  found  no  writeoff  of  tooling  and  the 
writeoff  of  inprocess  inventory  was  about 
$55,000.  Tlie  inventory  writeoff  spread  over 
fiscal  year  1971  production  of  about  537,000 
casings  represented  a  unit  cost  of  only  about 
$0.10. 

Sperry  piu-chased  the  March  1971  in- 
process  Inventory  from  the  Government  at 
a  price  of  $634,396,  or  about  855,000  below 
the  book  value  of  the  Inventory.  APSA  and 
Sperry  arrived  at  the  $534,396  price  for  the 
Inventory  on  the  basis  of  what  It  would  have 
cost  Sperry  to  produce  the  ptirts  using  the 
cost  factors  Included  in  the  negotiated  flxed- 
prlce  contract  rather  than  the  recorded  value 
of  the  in-process  Inventory.  APSA  negotia- 
tors advised  us  that  the  flxed-prlce  con- 
tracts were  negotiated  In  February  1971  on 
the  basis  that  Sperry  would  have  an  In- 
process  inventoiy  to  start  production  on 
April  1.  1971,  and  that  the  pricing  of  the 
Inventory  on  that  basis  had  been  Intended 
to  preclude  any  pricing  advantage  to  either 
Sperry  or  the  Government, 
Sperry's  prices  compared  loitK  market  prices 

The  Informant's  comparison  of  Sperry's 
prior  prices  with  market  prices  relates  solely 
to  the  M107.  because  Sperry  was  the  only 
producer  of  M485  casings  prior  to  December 
1971.  The  unit  price  of  M107  casings  varied 
among  other  suppliers  and  generally  ap- 
peared to  be  lower  than  Sperry's  prior  prices, 
as  shown  below. 

Sperry's  historical  unit  price  for  M107 
casings.  July  1970  through  February  1971 — 
$29.36. 

Price  range  for  M107  casings  under  flxed- 
prlce  contracts  of  other  suppliers  awarded 
In  fiscal  year   1970 — $21.33  to  $22.63. 

Sperry's  historical  price  of  $29.36  under 
the  cost  contract  was  substantially  above 
the  fixed  prices  of  other  suppliers  operat- 
ing Government-owned  plants,  but  Sperry's 
price  included  Items  not  included  in  the 
prices    of   other    suppliers.    It    Included    the 


cost  of  Government-furnished  material  and 
of  abnormal  maintenance  and  repair  ot 
equipment,  which  is  estimated  to  be  an. 
proximately  $2.36  a  unit. 

CONTENTION 

Government  money  Is  misused.  For  ex- 
ample,  support -services  work  done  on  fixed- 
price  Job  orders  payable  by  Sperry  are 
charged  to  work  orders  reimbursed  to  Sperry. 

BINDING 

We  found  that  the  manner  !n  which  th« 
.\rmy  implemented  the  conversion  to  fixed- 
price  contracting  resulted  in  Sperry's  having 
the  use  of  Government  funds  for  varying 
periods  of  time.  We  also  found  several  errors 
In  accounting  for,  and  distributing  cost 
among,  the  contracts  that  had  resulted  in 
overcharges  to  the  Government  of  about 
$52,000.  These  errors  were  made  because  sup. 
port  services  were  being  charged  to  the  cost 
contract  rather  than  to  the  applicable  fixed- 
price  contract.  When  we  called  this  to  the 
attention  of  Sperry's  controller.  Sperry  re- 
imbursed the  Government  for  these  over- 
charges and  took  steps  to  avoid  these  types 
of  errors  in  the  future.  We  estimate  ihai  the 
corrective  action  taken  avoided  additional 
overcharges  to  the  Government  of  about 
$38,000. 

Sperry  had  the  cost-free  use  of  work-in- 
process  materials  valued  at  $534,396  for  al- 
most a  year  because  the  Army  did  not  secure 
prompt  reimbursement  for  the  caslngs-ln- 
process  Inventory  which  was  sold  to  Sperry 
for  use  under  the  flxed-prlce  supply  con- 
tracts that  began  in  .^pril  1971.  Negotiations 
of  the  Inventory  value  were  delayed  until 
September  1971  because  of  Sperry's  delay 
In  submitting  a  proposal  and  because  of  the 
time  required  by  APSA  and  the  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency  to  evaluate  Sperry's 
Inventory  valuation.  During  the  period 
September  1  to  3.  1971.  APSA  and  Sperry 
agreed  to  an  inventory  value  of  $534,396.  In 
March  1972  the  .^rmy  Issued  a  contract  modi- 
fication and  secured  reimbursement  from 
Sperry.  The  APS.A.  negotiator  attributed  the 
delay  In  preparing  the  contract  modification 
to  a  heavy  workload  and  to  hl8  desire  to 
prepare  one  modification  to  offset  the  sale 
revenue  of  the  Inventory  against  the  addi- 
tional funds  needed  for  cost  overruns  on  pro- 
duction orders  for  casings  manufactured 
under  the  cost  contract. 

Also  Sperry  had  had  the  use  of  Qovem- 
ment-owned  indirect  material  ha'vlng  a  book 
value  of  $621,000.  This  amount  was  comprised 
at  about  $422,000  for  tooling  for  production- 
line  equipment  and  about  $199,000  for  other 
Indirect  materials  not  Included  In  the  facili- 
ties contract.  These  materials,  which  bad 
been  Issued  to  the  caslngs-m&nufacttiring 
line  for  use  under  the  cost-type  contract  but 
which  had  not  been  used,  were  available  for 
use  by  Sperry  under  Its  flxed-prlce  contract. 
The  Army  was  aware  of  this  matter,  and 
settlement  was  still  under  negotiation  In 
April  1972  because  Sperry  and  the  Army  could 
not  agree  on  the  tranfser  value  of  the 
material. 

In  addition,  about  $192,000  worth  of  other 
indirect  material  acquired  under  the  cost- 
type  contract  was  available  for  use  by  Sperry 
under  the  flxed-prlce  contract.  Under  the 
billing  arrangements  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  Sperry,  payment  for  Government- 
owned  materials  issued  for  the  flxed-prlce 
contract  Is  made  by  Sperry  about  2  weeks 
after  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  the 
materials  are  Issued.  Through  October  31, 
1971,  about  $144,000  worth  of  these  materials 
had  been  Issued  for  the  flxed-prlce  contract 
and  paid  for  by  Sperry.  Army  representatives 
at  the  plant  advised  us  that  they  would  take 
action  to  insure  that  Sperry  reimbursed  the 
Government  for  the  cost  of  the  remaining 
materials. 

CONTENTION 

The  Army  is  handing  over  the  Indiana 
Army  Ammunition  Plant  to  Sjjerry's  manage- 
ment. 
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riNSING 

Tn  May  1971  the  Army  solicited  proposals 
for  the  operation  of  the  Indiana  plant  from 
l^ut  20  firms,  including  Sperry.  On  March 
^rio72  a  contract  to  operate  the  Indiana 
niMt  effective  May  1.  1972.  was  awarded  to 
I^.CJ     .\merlca.    Incorporated,    Wilmington, 

Del 

We  made  our  review  at  the  Louisiana  plant 
and  at  \PSA.  We  reviewed  the  circumstances 
grounding  the  change  to  fixed-price  con- 
tracts at  the  plant  and  the  procedures  and 
nractices  followed  by  the  Army  and  Sperry 
in    implementing    and    administering    the 

We  discussed  the  matters  contained  In  the 
report  with  agency  and  Sperry  officials,  but 
we  did  not  submit  the  report  for  their  formal 
examination  and  comments.  We  plan  to  make 
no  further  distribution  of  this  report  unless 
copies  are  specifically  requested,  and  then  we 
shall  make  distribution  only  after  your  agree- 
ment has  been  obtained  or  public  announce- 
ment has  been  made  by  you  concerning  the 
contents  of  the  report. 

As  you  requested  we  are  returning  the  en- 
closure to  your  letter.  If  we  can  be  of  fur- 
ther assistance  In  this  matter,  please  let  us 

know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

RoBEKT  F.  Keller, 
OomptroUer  General  of  the  United  States. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Talmadge)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Approval  of  Loan  to  Cooperative 
Power  Association,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Rural 
Electrlflcatlon  Administration,  Department 
of  Agriculttu-e.  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  approval  of  a  loan  to  Cooperative  Power 
Association,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  In  the 
amount  of  $2,628,000  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Approprla- 
tions. 

Reports  on  Final  Determination  With  Re- 
spect to  Claims  of  Certain  Indians 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  final  determination  of  docket  No. 
110,  the  Lumml  Tribe  of  Indians,  plaintiffs. 
against  the  United  States  of  America,  de- 
fendant (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  final  determination  of  docket  No. 
234,  the  Chinook  Tribe  and  Bands  of  Indians, 
plaintiffs  against  the  United  States  of 
America,  defendant  twlth  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  final  determination  of  docket 
No.  284,  the  Native  village  of  Gambell,  In  its 
own  right  and  as  representative  or  successor 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  Island  Eskimos;  Ben 
Booshu  and  John  Apangalook  as  representa- 
tive of  the  St.  lAwrence  Island  Eskimos, 
plaintiffs,  against  the  United  States  of  -Amer- 
ica (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Report    on    Property    AcorisiTiONS    or 

Emeroenct  Supplies  and  EQ'crn'MENT 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense  Civil 
Preparedness  Agency,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  properly  acquisitions  of  emergency 
supplies  and  equipment,  for  the  quarter 
ended  June  30,  1972;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


PROPOSED   .-Amendment  oi-  Title   10.   United 
States  Code 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
crease below  -'one  selection  authorization  of 
commissioned   officers  of   the   Regular  NavT 
and   Marine   Corps   and   to  authorize   below 
zone  selection  of  certain  other  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and 
for  other  purposes   i  with   an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed   Legislation    To   .A,mend   Tttlk    10, 
United   States  Code 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force.  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
remove  the  4-year  limitation  on  additional 
active  duty  that  a  non-Regular  officer  of  the 
Army  or  Air  Force  may  be  required  to  per- 
form on  completion  of  training  at  an  edu- 
cation institution  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
REPORT  ON  Department  or  Defense  Procttri- 

ment  Prom  Small  and   Other  Business 

F^MS 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics) , 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
Department  of  Defense  Procurement  from 
Small  and  Other  Business  Firms,  for  July 
1971-Aprll  1972  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

Report  or  Securities  Investor  Protection 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  the  Securities  In- 
vestor Protection  Corporation  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Ho\jslng  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Map  Entitled  "Major  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
lines" 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting,  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  a  map  entitled  "Major 
Natural  Gas  Pipelines,  December  31,  1971" 
(with  an  accompanying  document);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposed  Amendment  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Act  or  1956 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1966.  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Report  of  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  that  Board,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
submitting  proposed  legislation  to  permit  the 
authorization  of  means  other  than  stamps  to 
evidence  tax  payment  of  containers  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Reports  of  the  Comptroller  Genxeal 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  submitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Acquisition  of  Major 
Weapon  Systems"  (with  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

"A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
tEe  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entlUed  "Suggestions  for 
Changes  In  U.S.  Funding  and  Management 
of  Pacification  and  Development  Prograras 


in  Vietnam,"  Department  of  Defense.  De- 
partment of  State,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  dated  July  18,  1972  (with  an 
n£Companylng  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Fransfer  of  Equipment  bv  .Atomic  Energy 
Commission 
A  letter  from  the  General  Manager  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  submitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  list  of  the  nonprofit  educa- 
tional institutions  and  other  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations in  which  title  to  equipment  was 
vested  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  lor 
1971    (With   accompanying   papers);    to   the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Projects  Selected  for  Funding 
or  Certain  Foundations  and  Institutions 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  projects  selected  for  funding, 
through  grants,  contracts,  and  matching  or 
other  arrangements  ■with  educational  insti- 
tutions, private  foundations  or  other  instltu- 
i.lons,  and  with  private  Arms   (with  accom- 
panying papers);   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  of  Aviation  Hall  of  Fame,  Inc. 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Aviation  Hall 
of  Fame,  Inc.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  that  organization,  for  calendar 
year   1971    (with   accompanying  papers  i ;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed   Legislation   To   Provide  for  the 
Dissemination  and  Use  of  Criminal  Rec- 
ord Information 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  '.eglslatlon  to 
provide  for  the  dissemination  and  use  of 
criminal  record  information,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Reports  From  the  Public  Health  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  transmitting  certain 
reports  for  fiscal  year  1971  from  the  compo- 
nents of  the  Public  Health  Sen-ice  iwith  ac- 
companying reports);  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  of  the  National  Institute   On 

Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  submitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  National  Iri- 
stltute    on    Alcohol    Abuse    and    Alcoholism 
(with   accompanying   report);    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Report  of  the  Equal   Emplotment   Oppor« 
lUNiTT  Coordinating  Council 
A  letter  from  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Coordinatmg  CouncU   in   the   na- 
ture of  a  report  of  lU  activities  since  March 
24,   1972;    to  the   Committee   on   Labor   and 
Public  Wellare. 

Report  or  a  CoMntEHENsivx  10-Statb 

Nutrition  Sitrvet 
A   letter    from    the   Secretary    of   Health, 
Education,    and    Welfare    submitting,    pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  a  comprhenslve  10- 
State   nutrition   survey   which    the   Depart- 
ment   conducted    from    1968    through    1970 
(with  accompanying  report);    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  WeUare. 
Proposed  Amendment  of  the  Age  Discum- 
iNATioN  IN  Employment  Act  of  1967 
A    letter    from    the    Secretary    of    La^jor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act  o«  1967  to  extend  the  act  to  State 
and  local  governments  (with  aocompanytng 
papers);    to  the  Committee  on  Labor  arid 
Public  WeilAre. 

Report  of  the  SKaurrART  of  TKANSPORTATioif 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Transportation  submitting,  piirsuant  to  l*w. 
a  report  relating  to  the  economic,  social,  and 
environmental   effects    of   highway   projects 
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(With   accompanying  report);   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
pkosptcttf  8  rf^-^t^no  to  consthrction  of  a 

Pkdixai.    Ofticb   Bttildinc    in    Anchoragb, 

Alaska 

A  letter  frcm  the  Acting  AdmliilBtrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  prospectus  relat- 
ing to  the  construction  of  a  courthouse 
and  Federal  office  buUdlng  and  parking  fa- 
cintv  in  Anchorage.  Alaska  iwlth  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works 

P»op<:)srD    Lecislatton    Relatino    to    Auto- 
matic Qr.^aAWTES  OP  Mobili  Horn  Loans 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  automatic 
guarant«>e  of  mobile  home  loans  (with  an  ac- 
comp>anylng  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated; 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDKNT  pro  tem- 
pore ^Mr.  Talmadoe)  : 
A   joint   resolution   of   the   Legislature   of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

'  Assembly  Joint  RESonmoN  No.  31 

"Relative  to  construction  and  operation  of 
a  Federal  ,»ob  Corps  center  for  the  rural 
counties  of  northern  California 

"Whereas.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Members 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California 
there  Is  a  need  and  a  desire  of  establishing  a 
community  Job  Corps  center  In  the  San 
Joacu'l"  Valley;    and 

W'.iereas.  Job  Corps,  one  of  several  major 
manoower  programs  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, is  designed  to  give  Intensive  orienta- 
tion, counseling,  education,  vocational  traln- 
mg  work  experience,  and  Job  placement  In 
a  residential  atmosphere  to  disadvantaged 
Individuals  between  the  ages  of  16  through 
22;  and 

•  Whereas.  All  programs  and  support  serv- 
ices would  be  linked  to  existing  manpower 
services  and  community  resources,  and.  In 
this  way.  such  a  center  can  best  Identify  the 
needs  of  the  area's  youth,  redirect  and  re- 
structure their  lives  by  selecting  the  appro- 
priate combination  of  education  and  voca- 
tional training  while  Instilling  the  motiva- 
tion and  know-how  m  securing  full-time  em- 
ployment; and 

"Whereas.  Tlie  proposed  community  Job 
Corps  center  would  be  a  local  program  op- 
erating to  recruit  train,  support  and  place 
youth  from  the  rural  counties  of  central  and 
northern  California  and  would  provide  24- 
hour  supportive  services  which  would  be 
coupled  w.th  other  local  manpower  and  so- 
cially oriented  programs;  and 

■  Whereas.  Through  Its  advisory  board  and 
the  subcontractors,  the  center  wotUd  have 
ties  with  local  employers,  employer  organiza- 
tions, and  unions,  as  a  means  of  creating 
training  programs  which  will  meet  specific 
employer  or  union  needs,  as  well  as  Job  and 
apprenticeship  commitments  for  youth  who 
complete  their  training  programs;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

'Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
:he  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the  ILieg- 
islature  of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorializes  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congress,  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
Director  of  the  Federal  Job  Corps  Program 
to  undertake  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
constructing  and  operating  a  Job  Corps  cen- 
ter for  the  rural  areas  of  northern  California; 
and  be  !t  further 

"Reiolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  tills  resolution  to 
the    President    and    Vice    President    of    the 


United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of 
tAbor.  and  to  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Job  Corps  Program." 

A  resolution  of  the  Governor  and  Cabinet 
of  the  State  of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on 
liabor  and  Ptibllc  Welfare : 

"State  or  Florida 

■Whereas,  in  1860  the  Congress  created 
a  program  of  flnanclal  assistance  to  those 
agencies  providing  education  for  children  re- 
siding on  federal  property  or  for  children 
whose  parents  are  employed  on  federal  prop- 
erty; and 

"Whereas,  every  year  since,  the  Congprees 
has  seen  flit  to  support  this  program  with 
what  has  become  commonly  known  as  "im- 
pact funds;"  and 

"Whereas,  the  Brevard  County  School  Dis- 
trict educates  1,952  pupils  whose  parents  live 
on  federal  property  and  20,532  pupils  whoae 
parents  live  off.  but  work,  on  federal  prop- 
erty; and 

"Whereas,  in  the  instance  of  Brevard 
County,  a  great  deal  of  what  would  otherwise 
be  "Industrial  or  commercial  property,"  Is 
federally  owned  and,  therefore,  wholly  ex- 
empt from  taxation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  tax  exempt  federal  property 
in  Brevard  Covmty  amounts  to  159.133  acres 
or  65  percent  of  the  total  property  in  the 
county  and  is  valued  at  $1.8  billion;  and 

"Whereas,  based  upon  a  ten  mill  maximum 
which  the  Brevard  County  School  District 
has  levied  against  all  privately  owned  proper- 
ties, this  tax  exempt  federal  property  would 
produce  $17  1  million  in  operating  revenues 
for  school  purposes;  and 

"Whereas,  the  present  Administration  has 
proposed  eliminating  from  impact  fund  con- 
sideration the  "B  Category"  pupils,  those 
pupils  whose  pBwents  live  off,  but  work,  on 
federal  property;  and 

"Whereas,  such  action  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress would  result  in  a  loss  of  $3,684  million, 
or  over  three-fourths  of  the  Brevard  County 
School  District's  entitlement  of  $4,642  mil- 
lion; and 

•"Whereas,  the  Brevard  County  School  Dis- 
trict carjQot  operate  and  offer  the  same  edu- 
cational program  for  our  children  If  this  loss 
In  revenue  Is  sustained;  and 

"Whereas,  there  are  21  other  counties  in 
the  State  of  Florida  similarly  affected. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Governor  and  Cabinet  of  the  State  of  Florida 
strongly  urges  Congress  to  support  adequate 
funding  of  all  educational  legislation,  there- 
fore eliminating  the  continued  need  for  sup- 
plemental appropriations;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  tf  such  fund- 
ing Is  not  forthcoming,  that  the  Governor 
and  Cabinet  do  hereby  urge  Congress  to 
honor  Its  22  year  old  commitment  to  those 
agencies  '.vhtch  have  faithfully  educated  the 
children  of  federal  government  employees, 
during  that  time,  to  wit:  fund  at  full  en- 
titlement both  A  and  B  category  pupils;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  dispatched  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  to 
each  member  of  the  Florida  delegation  to  the 
United  States  Congress,  and  to  the  appropri- 
ate members  of  the  Senate  and  House  Appro- 
priations Committees." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  State  of  Illinois; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
"House  Joint  REsonmoN  11 

"Resolved.  By  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Seventy -seventh  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  Senate 
concurring  herein,  that  this  Legislature  re- 
spectfully withdraws  the  petition  made  by 
the  Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 


States  to  call  a  Constitutional  Convention; 
and,  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
tbla  Beaoiutlon  be  Immediately  transmitted 
by  the  Ofllce  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States. 

•Adopted  by  the  House,  June  24,  1971. ' 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Convention  of 
National  Utility  Contractors  Association,  ex- 
pressing opposition  to  the  admlnlstrailoug 
failure  or  refusal  to  expend  all  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress;  to  the  Commltt** 
on  Appropriations 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Coir.ention 
of  National  Utility  Contractors  Associatloa. 
praying  for  action  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  relating  to  the  control  of  Inflation, 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Convention 
of  National  Utility  Contractors  Association, 
relating  to  discrimination  in  regarding  to 
the  plumbing  code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Op)eratlons. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Convention 
of  National  Utility  Contractors  Association, 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
exempt  the  construction  Industry  from  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Standards; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Publ.c  Wel- 
fare 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Convention 
of  National  Utility  Contractors  Association, 
expressing  opposition  to  certain  testimony 
relating  to  the  water  pollution  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians.  Newark.  N.J  ,  pray- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  legislation  relating 
to  health  care:  to  the  Committee  nvi  Fi- 
nance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Italian  .Ameri- 
can War  Veterans.  Hartford,  Conn,,  protest- 
ing proposed  amnesty  for  military  deserters; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Italian  .Ameri- 
can War  Veterans,  Hartford,  Conn.,  praying 
for  repeal  of  the  existing  law  relating  to  ob- 
servance of  Memorial  Day-,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Department  of  Michigan.  Jew- 
ish War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation relating  to  gun  control;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  .Annual 
Convention  of  the  Department  of  Michigan, 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation relating  to  Increasing  the  living  and 
educational  allowances  for  Vietnam  veterans, 
and  the  granting  of  boniises  to  Vietnam  vet- 
erans: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  .Affairs. 

.A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Department  of  Michigan.  Jew- 
ish War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
.America,  praying  for  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty;  ordered  to  He  on  the  table. 

A  petition  for  redress  of  grievances  and 
supporting  papers  from  certain  citizens  of 
the  State  of  New  Yort;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr,  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

3.  1217.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  within  the  White  Earth 
Reeerratlon  shaU  be  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Minnesota  Chippewa 
Tribe,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93- 
967). 


My  IS,  1972 
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AMKUAL  REPORT  OP  SUBCOMMTT- 
^    ON    SEPARATION    OF    POW- 
ERS-REPORT OP  A  COMMITTEE 
,S.  KEPT.  NO.  92-966) 
Mr    ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Jurtic.ury,  pursuant  to  section  17  of 
Suate  Resolution  32,  92d  Congress  first 
!^on     submitted    a    report    entitled 
"Separation  of  Powers,"  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Tlie  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
ticns  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
BvMr.  TAFT: 

S  37°'9  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Pftrmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to 
nrovlde  for  emergency  loan  disaster  relief.  Re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  Agriculture  and 

^TaVoo  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Hous- 
IngAct  of  1949  to  provide  for  rural  housing 
rilfiftster  relief:  and 

S  3801  A  bin  to  r.mend  the  Small  Business 
Act  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 

Affatrs^^  Mr,  HOLLINGS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Magnuson  1  : 
S  3802  A  bill  to  promote  commerce  and 
estabiish  a  Council  on  Energy  Policy  In 
r>-e  E.Necu-:\e  OfSce  of  the  President,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce 

Bv  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S    3803    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oscar  H. 
Barnett    Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior .and  Ii-sular  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
S  3804  A  bu;  to  am-snd  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S   3805   A  bUl  to  provide  artrlltlonal  reliel 
to  victims  of  major  disasters,  to  provide  for 
early   designation    of    major    disaster    areas, 
andfcr  other  purposes.  Referred  tc  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S   3806    A  bUl  to  provide  lor  accelerated 
research   and  development  In  the  care  and 
treatment  of  autistic  chUdren,  and  for  other 
purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE; 
S.  3807.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  Cord- 
uer;  and  „    .,, 

S  3808.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  EmUlen 
Victor  Houlmlere  and  his  wife,  Daulele  Fern- 
ande  Houlmlere.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATTIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Packwood)  : 
S.  3809.  A  bUl  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  shall  be  held  by  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  Burns  Indian 
Colony,  Oreg..  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 
S.  3810.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
aassiflcatlon    of    certain    ceramic    articles. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS      ON      INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


By  Mr.  TAPT: 
S.  3799.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961  to  provide  for  Mnergency  loan 
disaster  relief.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agrlcultxire  and  Forestry. 


S  3800.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  rural 
housing  disaster  relief;  and 

S.  3801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

disaster  HELUr  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  Hurricane 
Agnes  has  left  over  $1.9  billion  in  de- 
stroyed property  and  more  than  150,- 
000  of  our  citizens  homeless.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, property  damage  exceeded  $1 
billion.  Even  my  own  State  of  Ohio, 
which  was  on  the  periphery  of  the  storm, 
has  suffered  over  $3.3  million  in  damage. 
The  overwhelming  destruction  and 
hardship  wreaked  in  June  by  this  hur- 
ricane and  the  Rapid  City  flood  have 
lughlighted  the  need  for  an  effective 
disaster  assistance  progrsun.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  tragic  that  the  pres- 
ent program  of  disaster  assistance  to  in- 
dividuals is  inadequate,  inequitable,  and 
administratively  ciunbersome. 

The  assistance  now  available,  which 
consists  of  5'^^  percent  loans  with  $2,500 
of  the  first  $3,000  forgiven  when  the 
damage  is  in  a  Presidentially  declared 
disaster  area,  may  be  sufficient  for  well- 
to-do  owners  whose  vacation  houses  have 
suffered  a  few  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  damage  to  their  exteriors.  For  a  retired 
person  who  sees  his  home  of  25  years 
carried  downstream  piece  by  piece  or 
devastated  by  a  hurricane,  however,  this 
assistance  is  .iust  not  enough.  The  as- 
sumption of  a  large  loan  at  S^s  percent 
interest  is  too  much  of  a  burden. 

In  addition,  the  benefits  which  are 
available  have  not  been  distributed  on 
an  equitable  basis.  Everyone  is  eligible  to 
receive  the  .same  $2,500  grant  and  5Ve- 
ijercent  loan,  regardless  of  whether  he 
is  rich  or  poor  and  irrespective  of  the 
amount  of  damage  suffered.  The  Gov- 
ernment pays  the  $2,500  just  as  readily 
to  a  millionaire  for  repairing  his  tennis 
court  as  it  does  to  low-income  laborers 
who  need  it  to  put  their  silt-covered 
homes  back  into  livable  condition. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  generous 
grant  provisions  have  sometimes  en- 
couraged homeou-ners  to  inflate  their 
estimates  of  property  damage.  It  is  no 
accident  that  14  percent  of  the  appli- 
cants for  assistance  in  the  first  9  monttis 
after  last  year's  California  earthquake 
asked  for  exacUy  $3,000.  About  half  of 
all  applicants  asked  for  $3,000  or  less, 
thereby  having  to  repay  only  the  mini- 
mum $500  loan.  Far  too  many  of  these 
people  used  Government  money  to  re- 
model their  homes,  buy  a  new  boat,  or 
take  a  vacation  in  Mexico. 

Some  of  the  fraud  resulted  from  sloppy 
administration  of  the  program  by  the 
SBA.  In  all  fairness,  however,  that 
agency  was  deluged  with  applications  for 
help;  50,000  loan  applications  were  re- 
ceived in  the  first  10  montiis  after  the 
California  disaster.  The  SBA  was  also 
under  extreme  poUtical  pressure  to  cut 
redtape  and  process  applications  quickly. 
Moreover,  for  earthquakes  and  some 
other  types  of  disasters  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  disaster-related 
damage  and  danmge  caused  by  other 
factors,  such  as  age  or  normal  use. 
These  ssmie  considerations  will  make 


some  abuse  inentable  in  any  disaster  as 
long  as  the  forgiveness  clause  is  retained. 
As  the  residents  of  my  hometown  of 
Cincinnati  discovered  after  a  1969  tor- 
nado that  devastated  many  of  their 
properties,  one  of  the  most  serious  in- 
equities of  the  present  law  is  its  failure 
to  offer  the  same  assistance  to  ^■ictims 
of  all  disasters.  The  $2,500  forgiveness 
is  available  to  victims  in  areas  which 
liave  been  designated  as  disasters  by  the 
President,  but  not  m  areas  which  have 
been  so  designated  by  the  SBA  or  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  A  person 
whose  home  is  destroyed  can  get  sub- 
stantial aid  if  he  liappens  to  live  in  a 
Presidentially  designated  area,  but 
otherwise  he  is  out  of  luck.  In  practice 
this  has  sometimes  resulted  in  limiting 
large-scale  assistance  to  people  on  only 
one  bank  of  a  flooded  river.  The  people 
on  the  other  bank  could  not  help  feel- 
ing left  out,  and  I  do  not  blame  them. 

In  the  last  5  fiscal  years,  there  were 
only  two  Presidentially  declared  dis- 
asters in  Ohio,  in  which  people  were  eli- 
gible for  the  $2,500  grant.  There  were 
seven  SBA-declared  disasters,  in  which 
no  such  help  was  given. 

In  response  to  the  inadequate  level  of 
disaster  assistance,  the  House  has  now- 
passed  a  bill  to  lower  the  interest  rate  on 
SBA-administered  disaster  loans  to  3 
percent.  The  legislation  also  gi\es  assist- 
ance applicants  in  President! allj-  de- 
clared disaster  areas  their  choice  of  uti- 
lizing the  $2,500  forgiveness  provision, 
with  no  $500  front-end  loan  required,  or 
receiving  the  entire  loan  at  an  interest 
rate  of  1  percent. 

This  legislation  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  reduced  interest  rates  will 
be    particularly    helpful    to   those    who 
have  suffered  a  substantial  amount  of 
damage  since  their  loan  principals  will 
be  high.  In  addition,  the  SBA  cor^iders 
the  front-end  loan  requirement  an  ex- 
cessive administrative  burden  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  many  borrowers  request 
the  loan  only  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
forgiveness.  The  agency  will  be  happy  to 
see  it  eliminated.  It  is  unfortimate.  how- 
ever, that  the  bill's  effective  date  of  July 
1,  1971.  would  place  an  intolerable  ad- 
ministrative burden  on  the  SBA  by  forc- 
ing it  to  reprocess  tens  of  thousands  of 
loans    from    the    32    Presidentially    de- 
clared disasters  which  occurred  in  1972. 
FMrthermore,  the  reduction  of  the  inter- 
est rates  to  victims  of  SBA-declared  dis- 
asters introduces  an  additional  inequity 
because  such  interest  rates  are  not  re- 
duced for  victims  of  Department  of  Agri- 
culture-declared disasters.  A  homeowner 
hit  by  Hurricane  Agnes  could  thus  ob- 
tain a  1-percent  loan,  a  3-percent  loan, 
a  5y8-Percent  loan,  or  no  low-interest 
loan  at  all,  depending  on  where  he  hap- 
pened to  live. 

The  administration  bill  to  provide  1- 
percent  loans  with  the  first  $5,000  for- 
given would  provide  much  more  exten- 
sive relief  to  victims  of  Hurricane  Agnes. 
This  proposal,  however,  is  not  a  perma- 
nent solution  since  it  applies  to  Agnes 
victims  only.  That  is  obviously  an  In- 
equitable arrangement,  smd  the  admin- 
istration must  feel  that  the  terms  of  Its 
bill  are  too  generous  for  permanait  leg- 
islation  Otherwise,  one  would  have  ex- 
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pectecl     them     lo     propase     permanent 
legislation. 

In  addition  to  these  shortcomings, 
neither  of  the  proposed  bills  would  solve 
manj'  of  the  problems  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed. Both  of  them  would  perpetuate 
the  denial  of  aid  to  many  victims  of 
SBA-declared  or  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture-declared disasters  who  are  in  need 
of  it.  Even  if  either  bill  were  enacted, 
the  Government  would  continue  its  gen- 
erous dLstribution  of  funds  to  people  who 
do  not  desperately  need  assistance.  The 
encouragement  of  fraud  would  also  con- 
tinue. Despite  our  haste  to  bring  relief 
to  the  victims  of  Hurricane  Agnes,  we 
cannot  afTord  to  ramrod  legislation 
through  the  Congress  which  is  deficient 
in  these  ways. 

It  is  time  that  Congress  provide  relief 
for  the  losses  to  the  Government  and  un- 
reasonable hardships  which  the  people 
are  allowed  to  suffer  as  a  result  of  our 
disaster  assistance  laws,  as  well  as  the 
losses  caused  by  the  disasters  themselves. 

To  do  this,  I  propose  that  homeowners, 
small  businessmen,  and  farmers  affected 
by  any  disaster,  whether  it  Is  Presl- 
dentiaily  declared,  SBA-declared.  or  De- 
partment of  Agriculture-declared,  be  of- 
fered 2-percent  loans  with  one-fourth 
of  the  loan  principal  forgiven  up  to  a 
maximum  amount  of  $3,250.  Anyone  who 
has  suffered  damages  greater  than  30 
percent  of  his  last  year's  Income  would 
be  given  full  forgiveness  up  to  a  maxl- 
num  of  $3,250.  and  a  2-percent  loan. 

My  approach  would  make  people  who 
really  need  disaster  assistance  t)etter  off 
than  the  House  proposal  or  present  law. 
Those  who  have  suffered  more  than 
$2,500  damage  would  receive  a  larger 
?rant.  .As  a  result,  they  would  also  save 
money  on  the  interest  cost  of  anj'  loan 
since  the  principal  would  be  lower.  More 
importantly,  the  provision  of  this  as- 
sistance will  no  longer  depend  on  the 
whim  of  the  President  or  his  designee, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness.  A  man  will  be  able  to  at- 
tain assistance  for  repairing  his  hoiise 
regardless  of  whether  the  Director  feels 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  the  homes  or 
businesses  In  the  area  have  been  de- 
stroyed for  it  to  merit  large-scale  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

M>,-  legislation  would  also  discourage 
the  misuse  of  Government  funds  that 
was  so  prevalent  in  California.  This 
would  be  accomplished  by  denj'ing  the 
full  utilization  of  the  forgiveness  clause 
for  those  whose  Inconvenience  and  suf- 
fering as  a  result  of  the  disaster  has 
been  minor.  I  have  also  included  the 
House-passed  provision  making  the  mis- 
use of  disaster  relief  funds  a  violation 
of  civil  law. 

The  requirements  to  qualify  for  great- 
er benefits  under  this  legislation  are  not 
stringent.  II  a  man  made  $10,000  last 
year,  he  would  be  able  to  receive  the  en- 
tire forgiveness  unless  he  has  suffered 
damages  of  less  than  $3,000.  Even  if  this 
is  the  case,  he  would  still  be  eligible  for  a 
2-percent  loan  and  a  small  grant. 

The  provision  of  slightly  less  favorable 
terms  to  those  not  desperately  in  need  of 
assistance  and  to  borrowers  of  extremeiy 
large  amounts  should  save  the  Govern- 
ment enough  money  to  make  my  proposal 
comparable  in  expense  to  the  House  pro- 


posal, even  though  maiay  more  people  will 
receive  benefits  equal  to  or  exceeding 
those  which  the  House  bill  makes  avail- 
able. 

I  have  accepted  the  House  provision 
allowing  a  5-year  deferral  of  payments, 
and  extended  that  provision  to  cover  vic- 
tims of  Department  of  Agriculture-de- 
clared disasters.  My  legislation  would 
also  allow  5 -year  extensions  in  the 
maturity  cf  loans  to  homeowners  and 
small  businesses  in  some  cases. 

The  effective  date  of  the  bill  would  be 
June  1,  1972.  Thus  the  victims  of  Agnes 
and  the  Rapid  City  flood  would  be  cov- 
ered, but  the  SBA  would  not  be  forced  to 
renegotiate  thousands  of  loans  from  pre- 
vious disasters.  I  have  also  included  a 
provision  to  Insure  that  those  few  vic- 
tims of  the  Agnes  and  Rapid  City  floods 
who  would  be  better  off  under  present 
law  than  imder  my  bill  would  claim  the 
benefits  now  available. 

It  has  taken  two  of  the  worst  catastro- 
phies  in  our  lilstor.-  to  prod  the  Govern- 
ment into  considering  the  kind  of  relief 
measures  that  disaster  victims  really 
need.  Let  us  hope  that  out  of  these 
tragedies  may  come  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tion that  will  provide  disaster  relief  on 
a  fair,  rational,  and  efficient  basis. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  three  bills  which  I  am  introducing 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

S.  3799 
\  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers 

Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to  pro- 
vide for  emergency  loan  disaster  relief 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
title C  of  the  Oonaolldated  FVirmers  Home 
.Administration  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  328.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  law,  in  the  admlnlstra- 
:lou  of  this  subtitle.  In  the  case  of  loss  or 
damage  resulting  from  a  major  disaster  as 
determined  by  the  President,  or  a  natiural 
disaster  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary,  to  the  extent  such  loss  or  damage 
is  not  compensated  for  by  insurance  or 
otherwise — 

"  ( 1 )  shall  cancel  25  per  centtun  of  the 
principal  of  the  loan,  except  that  the  total 
amount  so  canceled  shall  not  exceed  $3,250. 
and  make  the  balance  of  such  loan  at  an  in- 
terest rate  of  2  per  centum  per  annum; 

"(2)  may  consent  to  a  suspension  in  the 
payment  of  principal  and  interest  charges  on 
the  Federal  share  of  any  loan  made  imder 
this  section  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five 
years,  except  that  any  such  deferred  pay- 
ments shall  bear  Interest  at  2  per  centum 
per  annum; 

•  ( 3 )  may  make  any  loan  for  repair,  rehabil- 
itation, or  replacement  or  property  damaged 
or  destroyed,  without  regard  to  whether  the 
required  financial  assistance  Is  otherwise 
available  from  private  sources;  and 

"(4)  may,  in  the  case  of  the  total  destruc- 
tion or  substantial  property  damage  of 
homes  or  farm  service  buildings  and  related 
structure  and  equipment,  refinance  any 
mortgage  or  other  liens  outstanding  against 
the  destroyed  or  damaged  property  if  such 
property  is  to  be  repaired,  rehabilitated,  or 
replaced,  except  that  the  amount  refinanced 
shall  not  exc^d  the  amount  of  the  physical 
loss  sustained.  Any  such  refinancing  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

'•(b)(1)   Notwithstanding  the  25  per  cen- 


tum limitation  contained  in  clause  1 1 1  of 
subsection  (a) .  the  Secretary  shall  cancel  the 
principal  of  any  loan  to  which  such  clause 
applies  except  that  the  total  amount  so  can- 
celled -shall  not  exceed  $3,250,  and  make  the 
balance  of  the  loan  at  an  Interest  rate  of 
2  per  centum  per  annum,  where  the  amount 
of  loss  or  damage  exceeds  30  per  centum  of 
(A)  the  Income  of  the  borrower  for  the  tax- 
able year  preceding  the  year  In  which  the  low 
or  damage  is  sustained,  or  i  B)  in  the  case  of 
a  borrower  who  has  retired  or  become  dis- 
abled in  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  loss 
or  damage  is  sustained,  the  income  of  the 
borrower,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary,  for 
tlie  taxable  year  after  the  taxable  yew  in 
which  the  loss  or  damage  is  sustained. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  'in- 
come' means — 

"(A)  except  In  the  case  of  a  corporation, 
adjusted  gross  Income  as  defined  In  section 
62  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  re- 
duced by  S300  for  each  deduction  for  per- 
sonal exemptions  allowable  to  the  borrower 
under  section  151  of  such  Code,  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  taxable 
income  as  defined  in  section  63  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

■■(c)  'Whoever  wrongfully  misapplies  the 
proceeds  of  a  loan  obtained  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  civilly  liable  to  the  Secretary  in 
an  amount  equal  to  one-and-one-half  times 
the  original  principal  amount  of  the  loan." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  any  major  disaster  or  other  disaster  oc- 
curring on  or  after  June  1,  1972,  except  that 
subsection  (c)  of  such  section  shall  apply 
only  with  respect  to  loans  made  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  any 
person  who  suffers  any  loss  or  damage  as  a 
result  of  any  such  disaster  on  or  after  June 
1,  1972.  but  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  and  who  Is  eligible  under  exist- 
ing law  at  the  time  of  such  disaster  for 
benefits  greater  than  those  provided  under 
the  amendment  made  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act,  may  elect  to  receive  such  greater 
benefits. 


July  18,  1972 
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S. 380O 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  X  of  the  Housing  Act 

of  1949  to  provide  for  rural  housing  disaster 

relief 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"RLTIAL     HOUSING     DISASTER     RELIEF     LOANS 

'Ssc.  525.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law,  in  the  administration 
of  section  502,  In  the  case  of  loss  or  damage 
resulting  from  a  major  disaster  as  determined 
by  the  President,  or  a  natural  disaster  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary, 
to  the  extent  such  loss  or  damage  is  not  com- 
pensated for  by  Insurance  or  otherwise— 

"(1)  shall  cancel  25  per  centum  of  the 
principal  of  the  loan,  except  that  the  total 
amount  so  canceled  shall  not  exceed  $3,250, 
and  make  the  balance  of  such  loan  at  an 
interest  rate  of  2  per  centum  per  annum; 

"(2)  may  consent  to  a  suspension  In  the 
payment  of  principal  and  Interest  charges  on 
and  to  an  extension  In  the  maturity  of  the 
Federal  share  of  any  loan  made  under  this 
.section  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years, 
except  that  any  such  deferred  payments  shall 
bear  Interest  at  2  per  centum  per  annum; 

"(3)  may  make  any  loan  for  repair,  re- 
habilitation, or  replacement  of  property  dam- 
aged or  destroyed,  without  regard  to  whether 
the  required  financial  assistance  Is  other- 
wise available  from  private  sources;  and 

"(4)  m&y,  in  tha  cue  of  tlu  total  destruc- 
tion or  subet&ntl&l  property  damage  of  homes 
or  farm  aerrlce  buildings  and  related  struc- 
ture and  equipment,  refinance  any  mort- 
gage or  other  liens  outstanding  against  the 


destroyed  or  damaged  property  if  such  prop- 
erty is  to  be  repaired,  rehabilitated,  or  re- 
Dlaced,  except  that  the  amount  refinanced 
^all  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  physical 
loss  sustained.  Any  such  refinancing  shaU  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

••(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  25  per 
centum  limitation  contained  In  clause  (1 )  of 
subsection  ( a) ,  the  Secretary  shaU  cancel  the 
principal  of  any  loan  to  which  such  clause 
applies  except  that  the  total  amount  so  can- 
celled shall  not  exceed  3,250,  and  make  the 
balance  of  the  loan  at  an  Interest  rate  of 
2  per  centum  per  annum,  where  the  amount 
of  loss  or  damage  exceeds  30  per  centum  of 
(A)  the  income  of  the  borrower  for  the  tax- 
able year  preceding  the  year  in  which  the 
loss  or  damage  is  sustained,  or  tB)  in  the 
case  of  a  borrower  who  has  retired  or  become 
disabled  in  the  taxable  year  in  which  the 
loss  or  damage  is  sustained,  the  income  of 
the  borrower,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary, 
for  the  taxable  year  after  the  taxable  year 
in  which  the  loss  or  damage  Is  sustained. 

■■(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  "In- 
come' means — 

•■(A)  except  in  the  case  of  a  corporation. 
adjusted  gross  Income  as  defined  ia  section 
62  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  re- 
duced by  $300  for  each  deduction  for  per- 
sonal exemptions  allowable  to  the  borrower 
under  section  151  of  such  Code,  and 

•■(B)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  taxable 
income  as  defined  in  section  63  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(Ci  Whoever  wrongfully  misapplies  the 
proceeds  of  a  loan  obtained  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  clvUly  liable  to  the  Secretary 
in  an  amount  equal  to  one-and-one-half 
times  the  original  principal  amount  of  the 
loan. 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  any  major  disaster  or  other  disaster  oc- 
curring on  or  after  June  1,  1972,  except  that 
subsection  ici  of  such  section  shall  apply 
only  with  resp)ect  to  loans  made  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  any 
person  who  suffers  any  loss  or  damage  as  a 
result  of  any  such  disaster  on  or  after  June  1, 
1972.  but  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  who  is  eligible  under  existing 
law  at  the  time  of  such  disaster  for  benefits 
greater  than  those  provided  under  the 
amendment  made  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act.  may  elect  to  receive  such  greater  bene- 
fits. 

S.  3801 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act.  and 

for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  7  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(b))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  matter  following  paragraph 
(6)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"No  loan  under  this  subsection,  including 
renewals  and  extensions  thereof,  may  be 
made  for  a  period  or  periods  exceeding  thirty 
years:  Provided,  That  the  Administrator  may 
consent  to  a  suspension  In  the  payment  of 
principal  and  Interest  charges  on,  and  to  an 
extension  in  the  maturity  of.  the  Federal 
share  of  any  loan  under  this  subsection  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years,  if  (A)  the 
borrower  under  such  loan  is  a  homeowner 
or  a  small  business  concern.  (B)  the  loan 
was  made  to  enable  li)  such  homeowner  to 
repair  or  replace  his  home,  or  (11)  such  con- 
cern to  repair  or  replace  plant  or  equipment 
which  was  damaged  or  destroyed  as  the  result 
of  a  disaster  meeting  the  requirements  of 
clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  and  (C)  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines such  action  Is  necesary  to  avoid  severe 
financial  hardship:  Provided  further.  That 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  1 1)  of  subsection 
CXVni 1523— Part  19 


(c)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  any  such  loan  having  a  maturity  In  excess 
of  twenty  years.  In  the  case  of  a  loan  made 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  ( 3 ) ,  ( 3 ) .  or  ( 6 )  or 
this  subsection,  the  rate  of  Interest  on  the 
Administration's  share  of  such  loan  shall  not 
be  more  than  the  higher  of  (A)  2^  per 
centum  per  annum:  or  (B)  the  average 
annual  Interest  rate  on  all  intereEt-bearmp 
obligations  ol  the  United  Slates  then  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  computed  at 
the  end  cf  the  fiscal  year  next  preceding  the 
date  of  the  loan  and  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  1  per  centum  plus  one-quarter 
of  1  per  centum  per  annum.  In  agreements 
to  participate  in  loans  on  a  deferred  basis 
under  this  subsection,  such  participation  by 
the  Administration  shall  not  be  in  excess  of 
90  per  centum  of  the  balance  of  the  loan  out- 
standing at  the  time  of  disbursement. 

■In  the  administration  of  the  disaster  loan 
program  under  paragraphs  d),  (2),  and  i4) 
of  this  subsection,  in  the  case  of  property  loss 
or  damage  or  injury  resulting  from  a  major 
disaster  as  determined  by  the  President,  a 
disaster  as  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor, or  a  natural  disaster  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  case  of 
a  small  business  concern  which  the  Admin- 
istration determines  has  suffered  a  sub- 
stantial economic  injury  as  a  result  of  such 
natural  disaster,  the  Administration,  to  the 
extent  such  loss  or  damage  or  injury  Is  not 
compensated  for  by  instirance  or  otherwise — 

"(A)  may  make  any  loan  for  repair,  re- 
habilitation, or  replacement  of  property  dam- 
aged, or  destroyed,  without  regard  to  whether 
the  required  financial  assistance  Is  otherwise 
available  from  private  sources. 

■■|B)  may.  In  the  case  of  the  total  de- 
struction or  substantial  property  damage 
of  a  home  or  business  concern,  refinance  any 
mortgage  or  other  liens  outstanding  against 
the  destroyed  or  damaged  property  If  such 
property  is  to  t)e  repaired,  rehabUltated,  or 
replaced,  except  that  the  amount  refinanced 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  physical 
loss  sustained.  Any  such  refinancing  ehall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"lO  shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law,  upon  presentation  by  the 
applicant  of  proof  of  property  loss  or  dam- 
age or  Injury  and  a  bona  fide  estimate  of  cost 
of  repair,  rehabilitation  or  replacement, 
either — 

•  1 1) cancel  25  per  centum  of  the  principal 
of  the  loan,  except  that  the  total  amount  so 
canceled  shaU  not  exceed  $3260.  and  make  the 
balance  of  such  loan  at  an  Interest  rate  of  2 
per  centum  per  annum,  or  (11)  cancel  the 
principal  of  the  loan,  except  that  the  total 
amount  so  canceled  shall  not  exceed  $3250. 
and  make  the  balance  of  such  loan  at  2  per 
centum  per  annum,  when  the  amount  of  the 
loss  or  damage  or  Injury  sustained  to  the  bor- 
rower's damaged  or  destroyed  real  or  personal 
property,  or  both,  exceeds  30  per  centum  of 
{ aa )  the  income  of  the  borrower  for  the  tax- 
able year  preceding  the  year  In  which  the 
loss  or  damage  Is  sustained,  or  (bb)  in  the 
case  of  a  borrower  who  has  retired  or  become 
disabled  In  the  ttucable  year  in  which  the  loss 
or  damage  Is  sustained,  the  income  of  the 
borrower,  as  estimated  by  the  Administrator, 
for  the  taxable  year  after  the  taxable  year  In 
which  the  loss  or  damage  Is  sustained. 

For  purposes  of  this  clause  (11).  income' 
means  except  In  the  case  of  a  corporation, 
(aa)  gross  Income  as  defined  in  section  62 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  reduced 
by  $300  for  each  deduction  for  personal  ex- 
emptions allowable  to  the  borrower  under 
section  151  of  such  Code,  and  (bb)  In  the 
case  of  a  corporation,  taxable  Income  as  de- 
fined in  section  68  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

"Whoever  •wrongfully  misapplies  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  loan  obtained  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  cIvUly  liable  to  the  Adminis- 
trator in  an  amount  equal  to  one-and-one- 


half  times  the  original  principal  amount  of 
the  loan." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  any  major  disaster  or  other  disaster  oc- 
curring on  or  after  June  1,  1972.  except  that 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  amendment  made 
by  the  first  section  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  loans  made  on  or  after  the  date 
cf  enactment  of  this  Act  and  any  person 
who  suffers  any  loss  or  damage  as  a  result  of 
any  such  disaster  on  or  after  June  1.  1972. 
but  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and  who  is  eligible  under  existing  law 
at  the  time  of  such  disaster  for  benefits 
greater  than  those  provided  under  the 
amendment  made  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act.  may  elect  to  receive  such  greater 
benefits. 


By  Mr.  ROLLINGS  'for  himself 
and  Mr.  Magntjsonj  : 
S.  3802.  A  bill  to  promote  commerce 
and  establish  a  Council  on  Energy  Pol- 
icy in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

ENXKCT   POLICT   ACT  OF    197  2 

Mr.  HOLLINOS  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  distinguished  Seruitor 
from  Washington  'Mr.  Magnusoni.  a 
bill  to  promote  commerce  and  establish 
a  Council  on  Energ>-  Policy  in  the  Execu- 
tive OfDce  of  the  President  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Nation  is  increasingly  faced  with 
shortages  of  energy  and  an  abtmdance  of 
pollution.  For  the  fourth  summer  in  suc- 
cession, whole  regions  of  the  countrj'  are 
facing  the  prospect  of  power  brownouts 
and  blackouts.  Last  night  the  power 
failed  for  200,000  customers  in  the  Bay 
Ridge,  BrookljTi  area  of  New  York 
Natural  gas  availability  is  increasingly 
coming  into  question  as  new  customers 
discover  that  they  are  imable  to  acqmre 
needed  supplies.  Coal  and  oil  prices  have 
soared  and  low-sulfur  fossil  fuels  are 
in  increasingly  tight  supply.  The  Nation 
is  becoming  ever  more  dependent  upon 
foreign  petroleimi  supplies. 

The  environmental  impact  of  energy 
production  is  enormous.  Air  pollution 
from  electric  powerplants  caused  over 
$8  billion  in  health  and  property  damage 
last  year — over  $40  for  every  man. 
woman  and  child  in  the  United  States. 
Nuclear  powerplants,  while  not  a  source 
of  air  pollution  present  problems  of  their 
own.  Normal  operation  results  In  release 
of  radioactive  wastes  into  the  environ- 
ment. Many  scientists  have  warned  of 
the  danger  of  such  low-level  radioactive 
discharges  and  of  the  inadequacy  of 
procedures  for  dealing  with  nuclear 
plant  emergencies.  The  most  serious 
problem,  however,  ia  the  disposal  of  ra- 
dioactive waste  products  which  must  be 
isolated  from  the  environment  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  Strip  mining  for  coal  is 
devastating  large  areas  of  the  Nation.  Oil 
shipments  over  water  last  year  resulted 
in  more  than  10,000  oil  spills  and  the 
situation  promises  to  become  worse  as  we 
import  more  oil  and  commence  ship- 
ments from  Alaska. 

The  existing  structure,  particularly  in 
regulated  industries,  operates  to  dis- 
courage efficiency  and  innovation  and 
instead  encourages  political  manipula- 
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tlon  economic  concentration,  secrecy 
and  heavy  investment  In  the  status  quo. 
The  Nation  is  totally  unprepared  to 
systematically  deal  with  these  urgent 
problems.  There  is  no  comprehensive 
energy  policy  Instead  numerous  State. 
Federal  and  even  some  local  agencies  are 
dlrecUy  Involved  in  formulating  energy 
policy  On  the  Federal  level  alone  several 
agencies  regulate  oil  leasing,  petroleum 
production,  petroleum  imports,  coal  pro- 
duction, mme  safety,  and  uranium  mUl- 
ing  and  processing.  Other  agencies  con- 
trol discharges  and  emissions.  At  least  19 
agencies  are  involved  In  regulaung  the 
electric  utility  industry  Nearly  all 
SUtes  have  conservation  laws  that  limit 
spacing  and  rate  of  production  of  oil  and 
gas  wells.  States  generate  hydroelectric 
power  or  regulate  such  generation  and 
they  administer  pollution  control  and 
land  use  laws.  All  of  these  agencies  were 
established  at  dlfler«nt  times  and  for 
dlEferent  purposes  often  to  handle  spe- 
cialized problems.  Energy  policy  is  for- 
mulated on  an  ad  hoc  basis  In  response  to 
one  cnsis  after  another.  As  a  result  the 
Nation  faces  mismanagement  of  energy 
resources,  unacceptable  environmental 
impacts,  taadequate  incentives  for  cffl- 
cient  utilization  and  conservaUon  of  en- 
ergy resources,  shortages  of  supply  and 
soarmg  energy  prices. 

If  ihe  Congress  and  the  President  are 
lo  rationally  and  effectively  solve  these 
problems,  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tecung  the  consumer  and  the  environ- 
ment, a  high  level  ad\ison-'  body  with  the 
capacity  to  collect  and  analyze  all  en- 
ergy  statistics,    coordinate    the    energy 
acuvities   of    the   Federal   Government, 
and  prepare  a  long-range  comprehensive 
plan  for  energy  utUizatlon  is  needed.  It 
is  only  by  establishing  such  an  organi- 
zation that  Congress  and  the  President 
can  have  a  clear  picture  of  the  Nation  s 
overaU  energy  policy,  and  can  coordi- 
nate the  more  than  60  Federal  agencies 
now  formulating  energy  policy  m  con- 
flicting and  sometimes  senseless  ways,  it 
is  time  that  tax  policy,  import  controls. 
compeUtive    incentives,    regulatory    ac- 
Uvitles.  and  new  policy  initiatives  are 
coordinated  to  serve  the  public  Interest. 
Many  of  the  Nation  s  energy  policies 
and  regulatory  structures  were  formu- 
lated   beginning    In    the    1870's.    These 
structures  were  created  at  a  Ume  when 
our  problems  were  very  different.  The 
purpose  then  was  to  raise  the  capital  to 
develop  that  frontier.  This  system,  which 
was  originally  designed  to  protect  the 
pubUc  from  concentrations  of   wealth, 
now   is   often    thought   to    protect   the 
monopolies  from  the  public.  And  today 
national  attention  is  turned  to  conserva- 
tion of  resources,  improving  the  quality 
of  llle  and  supplying  the  energy  we  need 
without  harming  the   delicate   balance 
of  nature  upon  which  all  life  and  prog- 
ress depend. 

To  achieve  these  goals  will  require  a 
restructuring  of  energy  regulation  and 
policies.  Chairman  James  R.  Schlesinger 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Sec- 
retary Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  of  Interior 
and  other  administration  officials  have 
called  for  sweeping  changes.  Many  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
have  held  hearings  on  various  aspects  of 
the  energy  problem.  The  Senate  Com- 
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merce  Committee  has  closely  examined 
energy  research  and  development,  natu- 
ral gas  supplies  and  powerplant  siting. 
The  Interior  Committee  is  conducting  an 
extensive  fuels  and  energy  study.  The 
Joint  Economic  Committee  as  well  as 
numerous  House  committees  have  stud- 
ied the  problem.  These  reports,  while 
illuminating,  have  not  yet  enabled  the 
Congress  or  the  country  to  develop 
energy  policies  or  programs  to  cope  with 
the  conditions  of  our  times.  However, 
there  is  universal  agreement  that  a  co- 
herent energy  policy  is  needed.  A  Coun- 
cil on  Energ>-  Policy,  as  an  independent, 
prestigious  agency,  can  provide  sophisti- 
cated analysis  of  policy  alternatives  so 
that  we  can  maximize  the  achievement 
of  new  national  goals. 

I  propose  a  three-man  Council  which 
would  formulate  recommendations  for 
national  energy  poUcy.  It  would  be  re- 
sponsive to  both  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  Its  members  would  be  ap- 
pointed bv  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  serve  for 
5-year  terms.  The  Council  would  collect 
and  analyze  energy  data,  coordinate  the 
energy  activities  of  the  Federal  agencies 
and  monitor  the  energy  impact  state- 
ments that  would  be  required  under  this 
act.  The  Council  would  not  assume  the 
duties  of  existing  agencies  but  it  would 
be  a  policy  adviser  such  as  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors  or  the  Coimcil  on  En- 
vironmental Quality.  It  would  formulate 
guidelines  under  which  existing  agencies 
would  be  better  able  to  carry  out  their 
assigned  tasks. 

The  Council  would  also  publish  an  an- 
nual energy  report.  This  report  would  m- 
clude  statistical  data,  energy  supply  and 
demand  trends,  recommended  legislation 
and  a  long-range  comprehensive  plan 
designed  to  foster  improvement  in  the 
efficiency  of  energy-  production  and  utili- 
zation, reduction  of  its  adverse  environ- 
mental impact,  conservation  of  energy 
resources  for  future  generations,  and  de- 
velopment of  technological  capabilities 
to  produce  alternative  clean  energy 
sources. 

This  bill  was  developed  following  Com- 
merce Committee  hearings  on  power- 
plant  siting,  incorporating  some  ideas  on 
energy  poUcy  suggested  by  AEC  Commis- 
sioner James  T.  Ramey  and  EPA  General 
Coimsel  John  R.  Quarles.  It  is  an  im- 
proved version  of  a  bill  mtroduced  in 
the  House  as  H.R.  15758  with  bipartisan 
cosponsorstiip  from  43  Members.  I  urge 
both  Houses  of  Congress  to  act  promptly 
to  create  a  Council  on  Energy  Policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecticai.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.  3802 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Energy  PoUcy  Act 
of  1972". 

8TATM£*NT  OT  FXNDIN08 

Sxc.  1.  The  Congress  flnds  that — 
(a)  There  are  large  numbers  of  Federal 
agencies,  wtilch  were  created  at  different 
tlmea  and  for  different  purpoees  often  to 
handle  specimized  problems,  all  directly  in- 
volved in  the  estabUalunent  of  energy  policy; 


(b)  There  is  no  comprehensive  natlOMl 
energy  policy  but  instead  it  conslste  of  a 
myriad  of  laws,  regulations  and  inactions  re- 
.sultlng  in  narrow  and  often  conflicting  de- 
cisionmaking by  Individual  agencies  with- 
out adequate  consideration  of  its  Impact  on 
the  overall  energy  policy;  and 

i  c )  Consequently  the  Nation  faces  mis- 
mAnagement  of  energy  resources,  unaccepta- 
blr  high  adverse  environmental  impacts,  in- 
adequate Incentives  for  efficient  utilization 
and  conservation  of  energy  reeources,  short- 
ages of  supply,  and  soaring  energy  prices. 

DECLARATION    OF   PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  Congress  declares  that — 
I  a )  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  protect 
and  promote  the   interest  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  energy  users  by  estab- 
lishing a  Council  on  Energy  Policy; 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Council  on 
Energy  Policy  to — 

(1)  establish  a  central  point  for  the  col- 
lection, analysis  and  Interpretation  of  energy 
statistics  and  data  to  assist  in  securing 
policies  for  wise  energy  management  and 
anticipate  social,  envlroiunental  and  eco- 
nomic problems  associated  with  existing  and 
emerging  energy  technologies: 

(2)  to  coordinate  all  energy  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  and 

1 3 )  prepare,  in  consultation  with  other 
interested  organization  and  bodies,  a  long- 
range  comprehensive  plan  for  energy  utiliza- 
tion to  foster  improvement  of  the  efficiency 
of  energy  production  and  utilization,  reduc- 
tion of  its  adverse  environmental  Impact, 
conservation  of  energy  resources  for  future 
generations  by  reducing  energy  demands,  and 
development  of  technological  capabilities  to 
produce  alternative  clean  energy  sources. 

(c)  Congress  authorizes  and  directs  that, 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible — 

(1)  the  policies,  regulations,  and  public 
laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  Inter- 
preted and  administered  in  accordance  with 
the  policies  set  forth  in  this  Act;   and 

( 2 )  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 

shall— 

(A)  utilize  a  systematic  interdisciplinary 
approach  which  will  insure  the  Integrated 
use  of  both  physical  and  social  sciences  in 
producing  and  utilizing  the  Nation's  energy 
resources; 

(B)  submit  to  the  Council  on  Energy 
Policy  established  by  this  Act  for  clearance 
and  approval  all  legislative  recommendaUoM 
and  reports,  to  the  extent  that  such  rec- 
ommendations and  reports  deal  with  energy 
matters; 

(C)  gather  data  and  Information  and 
develop  analytical  techniques  for  use  In  the 
management,  conservation,  use  and  develop- 
ment of  energy  resources  and  make  such 
data  avaUable  to  the  Council  on  Energy 
Policy  for  inclusion  in  the  Energy  Report 
required  by  this  Act; 

iD)  recognize  the  worldwide  and  long- 
range  character  of  energy  concerns  and, 
where  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States,  lend  appropriate  support 
to  Initiatives,  resolutions,  and  programs  de- 
signed to  foster  international  cooperation 
In  anticipating  and  solving  such  problems; 

(E)  Include  In  every  recommendation  or 
report  to  Congress  on  proposals  for  legisla- 
tion and  other  major  Federal  actions  having 
a  significant  effect  on  energy  availability  or 
use  a  detailed  statement  by  the  responsible 
official  on  whether  such  a  proposal  or  action 
13  consistent  with  the  long-range  plan  for- 
mulated by  the  Council  on  Energy  Policy 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  If  such  proposal  or  ac- 
tlon  is  not  consistent  with  such  plan,  the 
statement  shall  also  contain  a  detaUed  Jus- 
tification for  the  proposal  or  action. 

(P)  Include,  at  the  direction  and  in  the 
discretion  of  the  CouncU  on  Energy  Policy, 
an  energy  Impact  statement  by  the  respon- 
sible official,  as  weU  as  any  other  Federal 
agency  designated  by  the  CouncU,  on  (1)  th* 
relationship  of  the  proposed  action  to  the 
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national  policies  declared  by  this  Act;  (11) 
the  relationship  of  the  proposed  action  to 
other  essential  national  policies  which  are 
not  directly  related  to  the  policies  declared 
by  this  Act; 

(lU)  short-  and  long-term  economic,  tech- 
nological and  social  benefits  and  costs  to  the 
Nation  which  are  anticipated  to  accrue  from 
such  action;  and  (iv)  the  economic  and 
technological  Impacts  as  well  as  the  benefits 
and  costs  related  to  the  alternative  actions 
discussed  In  the  Impact  statement. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  COtTNCn, 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  created  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Council 
on  Energy  Policy  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  ■Council").  The  Council  shaU  t>e  com- 
posed of  three  members  who  shall  be  ap- 
polnte'j  by  tne  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  shall  serve  for  five-year 
terms  except  that  of  the  three  such  members 
first  appointed  one  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  two-year  term  and  one  for  four-year  term, 
as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time 
of  appointment.  The  President  shall  desig- 
nate one  of  the  members  of  the  Council  to 
serve  as  Chairman.  Each  member  shai:  be  a 
person  who  as  a  result  of  this  training,  ex- 
perience, and  attainment,  Is  well  qualified 
to  anal}"ze  and  interpret  energy  trends  and 
information  of  all  kinds;  to  appraise  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  light  of  energy  needs  of  Mie 
Nation;  to  be  conscious  of  and  responsive  to 
the  environmental,  social,  cultural,  econom- 
ic, scientific  and  esthetic  needs  and  interests 
of  the  Nation;  and  to  formulate  a  national 
energy  plan  and  recommend  national  poli- 
cies with  respect  to  wise  energy  manage- 
ment No  more  than  two  members  of  the 
Council  shall  be  appointed  from  the  same 
political   party. 

DtTTIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purpose  stated 
in  section  2  of  this  Act  the  Council  shall 
serve  as  the  principal  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  energy  policy  exer- 
cising leadership  in  formiUatlng  government 
policy  concerning  domestic  and  international 
energy  Issues. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  the  Congress  for 
resolving  conflicting  energy  policies  of  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  develop  and  an- 
nually update  a  long-range  comprehensive 
plan  for  energy  utilization  in  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  the  purposes  as  stated 
m  section  2  of  this  Act  which  shall  provide 
guidance  to  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies 
and  non-governmental  entities  concerned 
with  energy  In  the  United  States. 

Id)  The  Council  shall  promptly  review  all 
legislative  recommendations  and  reports  to 
Congress  of  Federal  Eigencies.  to  the  extent 
that  such  recommendations  and  repwrts 
deal  with  energy  matters.  The  Council,  If  it 
disapproves  such  an  agency  report  or  rec- 
ommendation, shall  state  in  writing  to  Con- 
gress and  the  Involved  Federal  agency  its 
reasons  therefor. 

(e)  The  Council  shall  keep  Congress  fully 
uid  currently  informed  of  all  of  its  activities 
and  neither  the  Council  not  its  employees 
may  refuse  to  testify  before  or  submit  in- 
formation to  either  House  of  Congress  or  any 
duly  authorized  committee  thereof. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  exercising  its  powers,  func- 
tions, and  duties  under  this  Act  the  Council 
8h&U— 

(1)  consult  with  representatives  of  sci- 
ence, industry,  agriculture,  labor,  conserva- 
tion organizations.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  other  groups,  as  it  deems  advis- 
able; and 

(2)  employ  a  competent,  Independent  staff 
which  shall  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
*lble,  the  services,  facilities,   and  informa- 


tion (including  statistical  Information)  of 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, and  individuals,  to  avoid  duplication 
of  effort  and  expense  thus  assuring  that  the 
CouncU'8  activities  will  not  unnecessarUy 
overlap  or  conflict  with  similar  activities  au- 
thorized by  law  and  performed  by  other 
agencies. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  serve 
full  time  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided 
for  level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay 
Rates  (5  U.S.C.  5313)  The  other  members  of 
the  Council  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  provided  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  Pay  Rates  (5  U.S.C.  5315). 

(C)  The  Council  may  employ  such  officers 
and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  functions  under  this  Act.  In  addition, 
the  Council  may  employ  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  experts,  consultants  or 
contractors  to  conduct  detailed  studies  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  cf  its 
functions  under  this  Act  In  accordance  with 
section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 
ibut  without  regard  to  the  last  sentence 
thereof). 

ENERGY     REPORT 

Sec.  6.  The  President  shall  cause  to  be  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  the  Congress  on  or 
before  July  1.  1973.  and  auually  thereafter, 
an  energy  report.  This  report  shall  In- 
clude— 

(a)  an  estimate  of  national  energy  needs 
for  the  ensuing  ten-year  period  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  life  of  the  Nation; 

lb)  an  estimate  of  the  domestic  and  for- 
eign energy  supply  on  which  the  United 
States  win  t*  expected  to  rely  to  meet  such 
needs  In  an  economical  manner  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  protection  of  the  environment. 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources  and 
implementation  of  foreign  policy  objectives. 

(c)  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  the 
price,  quality,  management  and  utilization 
of  energy  resources  and  the  effects  of  those 
trends  on  the  social,  environmental,  eco- 
nomic and  other  requirements  of  the  Nation; 

(d)  a  catalog  of  research  and  development 
efforts  funded  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
develop  new  technologies,  to  forestall  energy 
.shortages,  to  reduce  waste,  to  foster  recycling 
and  to  encourage  conservation  practices;  and 
recommendations  for  developing  technology 
capable  of  Improving  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment, increasing  efficiency  and  protect- 
ing employee  health  and  safety  In  energy 
industries; 

le)  recommendations  for  Improving  the 
energy  data  and  information  available  to  the 
Federal  agencies  by  Improving  monitoring 
systems,  standardizing  data,  and  securing 
additional  needed  Information; 

(f )  a  review  and  appraisal  of  the  adequacy 
and  appropriateness  of  technologies,  proce- 
dures, and  practices  (Including  competitive 
and  regulatory  practices),  employed  by  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  and  non- 
governmental entities  to  achieve  the  fore- 
going objectives;  and 

ig)  recommendations  for  the  level  of 
funding  for  the  development  and  application 
of  new  technologies,  as  well  as  procedures, 
and  practices  which  he  may  determine  to  l>e 
required  to  achieve  such  objectives  and  im- 
prove energy  management  and  conservation 
together  with  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion. 

PUBLIC     ACCESS    TO    INFORMATION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Copies  of  any  communications, 
documents,  reports  or  Information  received 
or  sent  by  any  member  of  the  CouncU  shall 
be  made  avaUable  to  the  public  upon  Identi- 
fiable request,  and  at  reasonable  cost,  unless 
such  information  may  not  be  publicly  re- 
leased under  the  terms  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

(b)  The  Council  or  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  OouncU  shall  not  disclose  information 


obtained  by  him  under  this  Act  which  con- 
oems  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret  referred  to 
in  section  1906  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
except  that  such  information  may  be 
dlKloeed — 

(1)  To  other  Federal  Government  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  officials  for  official  use 
upon  request; 

(3)  To  committees  of  Congress  having  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  subject  matter  to  which 
the  information  relates; 

(3)  In  any  judicial  proceeding  under  a 
court  order  formulated  to  preserve  the  con- 
fidentiality of  such  information  withiout  im- 
pairing the  proceedings; 

(4)  To  the  public  in  order  to  protect  their 
health  and  safety  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  comment  in  writing  or  for  dis- 
cussion In  closed  session  within  15  days  by 
the  party  to  which  the  information  pertains 
I  If  the  delay  resulting  from  such  notice  and 
opportunity  for  comment  would  not  be 
detrimental  to  the  public  health  and  safety) . 
In  no  event  shaU  the  names  or  other  means 
of  identification  of  injured  {persons  t>e  made 
public  without  their  expressed  written  con- 
sent. Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  require  the  release  of  any  in- 
formation described  by  subsection  ib)  of  sec- 
tion 662.  title  6.  United  States  Code,  or  which 
is  otherwise  protected  by  law  from  disclosure 
to  the  public. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  not  to  exceed  » 1.000, 000  for  fiscal 
year  1973,  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and 
$4,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 

(b)  All  sums  appropriated  under  this  Act 
shaU  remain  avaUable  for  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure In  the  fiscal  year  for  which  ap- 
propriated and  in  the  fiscal  year  next 
following. 


ByMr.HOT.TimOS: 
S.  3806.  A  bill  to  provide  for  accelerated 
research  and  development  in  the  care 
and  treatment  of  autistic  children,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

AUTISTIC    CHILDREN    RCSIARCM    ACT 

Mr.  H0LLIN06.  Mr.  President,  autistic 
children  are  those  with  severe  disorders 
of  communication  and  behavior  such  as 
infantile  absorption  in  fantasy  as  an  es- 
cape from  reality,  childhood  schizo- 
phrenia, and  other  childhood  psychoses. 

In  my  own  State  of  South  Carolina, 
there  are  more  than  25.000  emotionally 
disturbed  children.  In  fact  this  is  a  con- 
servative estimate.  Of  the  total.  South 
Carolina  has  1.200  children  needing  resi- 
dential spaces  and  we  have  44  beds.  Only 
10  of  these  beds  are  available  for  the 
severely  disturbed  child.  There  Is  no  long 
term  comprehensive  program  for  the 
autistic  child  in  my  State  and  many 
others. 

With  no  treatment  these  children  will 
end  up  in  the  State  mental  hospital  re- 
ceiving nothing  but  custodial  care,  and 
costing  the  taxpayer  more  than  $250,000 
for  each  child  during  their  lifetime, 

However  it  has  been  shown  that  uith 
treatment  programs,  many  of  these  chil- 
dren can  recover  completely,  many  can 
be  taught  enough  self-help  skills  to  al- 
low them  to  live  and  work  in  half-way 
houses  and  sheltered  workshops.  Many 
can  learn  to  manage  their  behaviors  so 
that  they  will  not  be  management  prob- 
lems when  they  do  not  need  residential 
care.  In  the  last  10  shears  there  bM 
been  abundant  evidence  that  these  chil- 
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dren   benefit,   otven   dramaucally,   from 
special  educauon  siuied  to  their  needs. 

My  bill  provides  for  a  comprehensive 
research  program.  At  this  point  there  is 
no  known  cause  or  cure  for  autism. 
There  has  not  even  been  a  count  of  how 
many  autistic  children  there  are  in  the 
country.  It  has  been  estimated  by  the 
National  Society  for  Autistic  Children 
that  the  number  is  somewhere  between 
200,000  and  800.000.  It  is  oisturbing  to 
think  that  we  know  more  about  the 
number  of  cabbagf";  grown  in  this  coun- 
try, than  tiie  number  of  autistic  chil- 
dren. 

My  bill  also  provides  for  grants  and 
loans  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  entity 
operating  or  proposing  to  operate  a  resi- 
dential cente  with  educational  pro- 
grams for  autistic  children.  This  will  rec- 
tify the  problem  that  we  have  in  South 
Carolina  where  parents  must  seek  help 
elsewhere  to  get  the  needed  facilities  for 
their  child.  This  does  not  happen  just  in 
South  Carolina,  but  in  many  other  States 
as  well. 

This  bill  also  includes  additional  tax 
exemption  for  the  parents  of  an  autistic 
child,  that  should  help  alleviate  the  bur- 
den of  many  additional  expenses  in- 
curred. 

This  is  vitally  needed  legislation  that 
has  been  overlooked  for  so  many  years 
in  the  finely  drawTi  definitions  covering 
the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded. 
These  autistic  children  have  been  denied 
services  which  could  have  proven  so  ben- 
eflciai  to  their  specific  needs.  I  hope  that 
this  bill  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  pomt 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3806 

Be  U  enacted  by  tne  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  CoTigress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Austlstlc  Children 
Research    Act." 

AMENDMENT    TO    TH«     PtIBUC     HEALTH     SEKVICB 
ACT 

Skc  2.  Part  E  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"RKSKASCH    PROORAM    ON    AUTISM 

Sec  446.  la)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  De- 
velopment shall — 

■  I  1 )  plan  and  develop  a  coordinated  au- 
tism research  program  encompassing  the 
programs  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  related  programs  of  other  re- 
search institutes,  and  other  Federal  and  non- 
federal programs, 

•■(2)  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  all 
data  useful  in  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  autism;   and 

"(3)  establish  comprehensive,  coordinated 
diagnostic  and  evaluation  procedures  that 
provide  for  early  detection  and  effective 
guidance  for  autistic  child  and  his  parents. 

"(bi  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this 
section  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

"  RXalDKNTIAI.    CA&I    CENTERS 

"SBC.  447.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  malce 
grants,  loana,  and  loan  guarantees,  to  any 
public  or  private  non-profit  entity  operating 
or  proposing  to  operate  a  residential  center 
with  education  programs  for  autistic 
children 

"  ( b  1  A  grant,  loan,  or  loan  guarantee  under 
this   section    may   be   made   only   after    the 


Secretary  approves  a  plan  submitted  by 
such  entity  submitted  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

■■(C)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion such  sums  as  may  be  necessary." 

See.  3  lai  Section  161  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  (relaUng  to  deductions 
for  personal  exemptions)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

■•(f)  ADDrnoNAi.  Exemption  for  Atrrisnc 
Child.— 

'•  ( 1 )  In  genekal. — An  additional  exemption 
of  $750  for  each  child  of  the  taxpayer  who  is 
an  autistic  child, 

•■(2)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

•(A)  Child.— The  term  'child'  means  a 
child  as  defined  In  subsection  (e)  (3)  of  this 
section. 

"(Bi  .\utistlc. — The  term  'autistic'  means 
.severe  disorders  of  communication  and  be- 
havior such  as  infantile  absorption  In  fan- 
tasy as  escape  from  reality,  childhood  schizo- 
phrenia, and  other  child  psychoses. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1972. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pack'woodi  ; 
S.  3809.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  lands  shall  be  held  by 
the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  Bums 
Indian  Colony,  Oregon,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Intenor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
over  a  centur\',  a  group  of  Paiute  Indians 
has  resided  in  the  Bums.  Oreg.  area.  A 
block  of  land  was  purchased  for  their 
use  under  the  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
of  1934,  and  since  that  time  the  Indians 
have  lived  on  that  land,  but  with  the 
perennial  uncertainty  that  this  status 
has  produced.  Trust  status  would  be 
much  more  preferable,  for  it  would  allow 
administration  and  management  of 
these  lands  under  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions that  govern  Indian  tribal  property. 
Such  a  status  would  permit  the  Bums 
Indian  group  to  lease  the  land  for  graz- 
ing and  other  purposes,  allow  them  to 
make  necessary  improvements  in  the 
land,  greatly  normalize  the  group's  rela- 
tionship to  the  community  of  Bums,  and 
enable  them  to  participate  in  federally 
sponsored  development   programs. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  Packwood)  and  I  today  intro- 
duce legislation  to  accomplish  the  neces- 
sary change  in  the  status  of  these  lands — 
to  create  a  reservation  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  Bums  Paiute  Indians. 
Three  major  problems  of  the  Bums 
Paiutes  will  be  solved  by  this  legislation. 
First,  the  Indian  homesites  are  pres- 
ently occupied  under  a  form  of  temporary 
assignment,  managed  by  a  four-man 
board  of  community  trustees  working 
with  the  Superintendent  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Agency.  The  Burns  Indian  peo- 
ple recognize  that  their  occupancy  may 
only  be  temporary,  and  most  of  them 
are,  therefore,  reluctant  to  make  exten- 
sive improvements  in  their  homes.  Sec- 
ond, the  current  status  of  these  lands  is 
not  conducive  to  the  development  of  the 
Bums  Paiute  Indians  as  a  whole.  They 
have  demonstrated  a  strong  desire  to  im- 
prove their  social,  educationed,  and  eco- 
nomic standards.  However,  the  current 


status  of  the  land  has  deterred  the 
group's  leadership  from  undertaking  the 
kinds  of  long-range  projects — such  as 
modernization  of  existing  utilities;  coo- 
struction  of  community  centers,  play- 
groimds,  and  parks;  and  related  social 
and  educational  improvements — that  are 
needed. 

The  Bums  Paiute  Indians,  moreover, 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  general  area  of  Burns, 
Hines,  and  HaiTiey;  this  vie\v  is  sup- 
ported by  State,  county,  city,  and  other 
local  officials,  as  well  as  civic  groups,  who 
all  have  supported  the  Paiutes'  efforts  to 
get  this  land  held  in  trust. 

The  third  major  problem  approached 
by  this  legislation  is  the  current  inhibi- 
tion of  economic  advancement  of  the 
Burns  Indians.  They  carmot  now  attract 
light  Industry  to  their  lands  to  create 
needed  job  opportunities,  nor  can  they 
properly  lease  their  land  for  other  pur- 
poses, such  as  grazing.  Also,  with  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  incorporating  long- 
term  leasing  provisions,  the  Indian  lead- 
ership would  be  in  a  position  to  apply  for 
such  programs  as  creation  of  a  local 
housing  authority  and  for  construction 
of  pubhc  housing  under  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

The  primary  intent  of  the  Government 
action  38  years  ago  was  to  benefit  the 
Burns  Paiute  Indians.  I  think  it  Is  ap- 
parent that  their  benefit  from  the  lands 
as  presently  held  is  limited  and  that 
change  to  a  more  permanent  type  of  own- 
ership would  greatly  enhance  the  In- 
dians' opportunities. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Oregon,  Senator  Hatfield,  in  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  place  certain  lands  in  trust 
for  the  Bums  Oregon  Indian  Colony. 
This  bill  would  declare  that  760  acres  of 
land,  now  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Burns  Paiute  Indian  Colony,  Oregon,  are 
held  in  trust  for  that  colony.  The  prop- 
erty would  be  administered  as  other 
Indian  property.  Membership  in  and 
government  of  the  colony  would  be  sub- 
ject to  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

This  land  is  in  three  tracts:  Rrst, 
156.26  acres  of  subsistence  homestead 
land,  purchased  imder  the  authority  of 
section  208,  title  n.  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Recovery  Act,  Jime  16,  1933  '48 
Stat.  200) ;  second,  605.67  acres  of  sub- 
marginal  land,  also  purchased  under  the 
authority  of  the  above-mentioned  act, 
pursuant  to  a  program  designed  to  im- 
prove land  utilization  and  to  benefit  vari- 
ous disadvantaged  groups  during  the 
aftermath  of  the  depression;  and,  third. 
10  acres  donated  to  the  United  States 
for  the  use  of  the  Bums  Indian  people 
in  1925.  All  three  tracts  are  contiguous 
to  the  cities  of  Burns  and  Hines,  Oreg. 

There  are  about  250  Colony  members 
with  a  resident  population  of  150.  and 
most  of  the  members  have  very  limited 
resources.  Family  Income  Is  well  below 
average.  Five  resident  families  have  a 
yearly  income  of  $5,000  to  $9,900.  and  five 
have  an  aimual  income  of  $3,000  to 
$4,999.  Five  resident  families  have  an  in- 
come of  $2,000  to  $2,900,  three  have  an 
income  of  $1,000  to  $1,999,  and  nine  have 
an  income  of  under  $1,000.  Of  single  resi- 
dents  only   two   have   an   income  over 
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tlOOO  Eighteen  have  an  Income  of  un- 
der $3  000,  and  the  income  of  25  is  un- 
toown'  Six  resident  families  are  receiv- 
ing welfare,  13  single  persons  are  receiv- 
ing welfare,  and  seven  children  are  re- 


S.  344* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen  <for  Mr. 
Jackson)  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 

_  tana  (Mr.  Metcalf).  the  Senator  from 

!^ving"ros"ter  care'  Only  37  percent  of  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  ,  the  Senator  from 
thP  rKident  families  earn  more  than  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from 
<3 000  per  year  Using  a  figure  of  $5,000  nilnois  (Mr,  Stevenson),  the  Senator 
«  the  median  for  comparable  non-In-  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  and  the  Sen- 
dian  families,  only  five  families,  or  18.5  ator  from  Colorado  <Mr.  Allott)  were 
n»rf^pnt  of  the  Bunas  Colony  members,  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3449,  to  author- 
reach  that  level  ize  and  direct  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
I  would  emphasize  that  Indian  home-  cU  to  coordinate  a  naUonal  program  to 
sites  have  been  occupied  under  a  form  insure  the  safety  of  dams  and  other 
of  temporary  assignment,  managed  by  a  water  storage  and  control  structures,  to 
four-man  board  of  conununity  trustees     provide  technical  support  to  State  pro- 

.  -  ,  — .  -r  .>-_  grams  for  the  licensing  and  inspection 
of  :.uch  structures,  to  encourage  adequate 
State  safety  laws  and  methods  of  imple- 
mentation thereof. 

B.  3871 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 


working  with  the  superintendent  of  the 
Warm  Springs  agency.  Because  the 
Bums  Indian  Colony  members  recognized 
the  temporary  nature  of  these  homesites, 
they  have  been  reluctant  to  make  exten- 
sive Improvement  in  their  homes,  And 

yet,  most  of  the  members  have  an  acute  seiiatorf  rom  Indiana  (Mr,  Bayh>  was 
sense  of  pride  In  their  homes,  maintain-  jy^^ed  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3671.  a  bill  to 
ing  them  in  a  commendable  manner.  If  ^mend  tj^e  Administrative  Conference 
this  legislation  Is  enacted,   the  colony     ^^^ 

S     3716 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes i  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3716,  the 
Health  Facilities.  Manpower,  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  of 
1972. 

S.     3755 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  '  Mr.  Pearson  )  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr.  Hansen > 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S  3755.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  of  1970  to  increase  the 
U.S.  share  of  allowable  project  costs  un- 
der such  act;  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  prohibit  certain  State 
taxation  of  persons  in  air  transportation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S,    3777 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  iMr.  Mansfield)  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
KENNEDY!  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3777.  a  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  an  investigation 
and  study  of  the  feasibility  of  a  high- 
speed ground  transportation  system  be- 
tween the  cities  of  Sacramento,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego, 
in  the  State  of  California. 

8      3797 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams* was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3797.  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's disaster  relief  program. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  244 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicofe,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr,  Mondale' 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr 
BIBLE'  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  244.  calling  for  new- 
efforts  to  protect  international  travelers 
from  acts  of  violence  and  aerial  piracy. 


Senator  from  Calif omi?  'Mr.  Crans- 
tone, the  Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr. 
Hdmphretj  .  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson).  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern  ' ,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  315,  requesting  an  inves- 
tigation by  the  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  of  the  civil  strife  in  Burundi, 
and  Senate  Resolution  316.  requesting  an 
investigation  by  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  of  the  civil  strife  m 
Bunmdi. 

&EN4TC   RXSOLUTtON    317 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney.  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  .  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastore).  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tlOTi  317.  requesting  an  investigation  by 
the  Secretary  (jeneral  of  the  United  Na- 
tions of  the  civil  strife  in  Bunmdi. 


leadership  will  convey  existing  homes 
that  are  improved  to  their  occupants.  It 
also  intends  to  enter  into  25-year  home- 
site  leases,  with  options  to  renew  for  an- 
other 25-year  period  with  Indians  desir- 
ing to  build  homes, 

I  think  Senator  Hatfield  and  I,  along 
with  Congressman  Ullman,  who  has  in- 
troduced similar  legislation  on  the  House 
side,  recognize  the  great  encouragement 
a  sense  of  stability  would  give  Indian 
homeowners. 

The  Bums  Colony  has  also  wanted  to 
improve  its  social,  educational,  and  eco- 
nomic sundards;  but  the  current  status 
of  the  land  has  deterred  the  colony 
leadership  from  imdertaking  such  long- 
range  plans  as  modernization  of  exist- 
ing homes  and  utilities,  construction  of 
community  centers,  playgrounds  and 
parks,  and  related  social  and  educational 
improvements. 

Those  Oregonians  at  the  State,  county, 
city,  and  local  level  who  have  supported 
the  Bums  Colony  in  these  worthwhile 
desires,  feel  that  the  people  and  lands  of 
the  Bums  Colony  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  development  of  the  general 
area  of  Bums.  Hines,  and  Hamey,  Oreg. 

It  is  time  we  end  this  temporary  and 
incomplete  nature  of  the  Indians'  inter- 
est in  these  lands,  and  give  them  the  real 
assistance  they  need  to  develop  their 
potential. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
Congress  can  move  on  this  worthwhile 
legislation  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.  32 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  '  Mr.  Cot- 
ton) and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
'  Mr.  Metcalf  )  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  32,  the  Conversion  Research,  Edu- 
cation, and  Assistance  Act. 

S.  3173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was 
aSded  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3173,  the 
Earthquake  Prediction  Act  of  1972. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS   OF 
RESOLUTIONS 


SENATE  RESOLtmON   315   AND  SENATE 
RESOLUTION    316 

At  the   request  of   Mr.   Tunney. 
Senator  from  Indiana   (Mr.  Bayh'. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1972— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMXNDMXNT  no     1330 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (8.  1861)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  extend  its  protection  to  ad- 
ditional employees,  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $2.25  an  hour,  to  provide 
for  an  8-hour  workday,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1321 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. » 

Mr,  DOMINICK  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  No  1204  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him  to  the  bill  'S.  1861 1 .  supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1322 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ' 

Mr.  BUCKLEY,  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  >  S.  1861  > .  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    13  23 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table  ' 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  to  amend- 
ment No.  1204  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  Mr.  DoMiNicK  to  the  bUl  'S.  1861), 
supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1324 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  <S.  1861 '.supra. 


the 

the 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1204 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick.  the 
Senator  from  New  York  'Mr.  Buckley • 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  1204  proposed  to  the  bill  'S  1861'. 
the  "Fnlr  Libor  Standards  Amendments 
of  1972." 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  PAROLE 
BILLS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
National  Penitentiaries,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce hearings  for  the  consideration 
of  parole.  Including  the  pending  parole 
leglslaUon.  S.  2383.  S.  2482,  S.  2955.  S. 
3185.  and  S.  3874,  at  10  a.m.  on  July  25. 
26.  and  27,  in  room  2228  of  the  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 

There  is  a  growing  interest  In  parole 
legislation  dealing  with  every  facet  of  the 
paroling  process,  and  I  believe  it  vital 
that  we  consider  the  importance  that 
the  decision  to  parole  or  not  to  parole 
an  offender  has  to  the  general  public, 
and  to  the  way  In  which  parole  functions 
In  the  Federal  system,  its  relationship 
with  the  institutions  of  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  and  the  supenriaing  U.S.  proba- 
tion officers. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  In  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Penitentiaries,  room  6306.  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
THE  REDTAPE  BURDEN 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  on  July  25.  1972,  at  10 
a.m.,  in  room  212  of  the  Old  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Regulation  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  will  con- 
tinue its  hearings  into  the  Federal  paper- 
work burden. 

The  witness  at  this  session  will  be  Mr. 
Paul  F.  Krueger.  Deputy  Chief,  Statis- 
tical Policy  Division,  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Mr.  Krueger's  testi- 
mony will  be  a  continuation  of  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  subcommittee  on 
June  27. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
by  calling  the  subcommittee  staff  on  225- 
5175. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


OVERREGULATION  OF  AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  we  who  are 
concerned  with  the  productivity  and  effi- 
ciency of  American  industry,  view  with 
continuing  alarm  the  way  in  which  the 
regulatory  process  is  piling  mountains  of 
redtape  on  American  business.  Instead  of 
protecting  consumers,  these  regulatory 
agencies  often  impede  meeisures  designed 
to  help  consumers.  Studies  show  that 
America's  freight  rates,  for  examaple,  are 
billions  of  dollars  higher  each  year  than 
they  would  be  if  the  ICC  were  divested  of 
its  ratemaking  authority.  The  July  10 
issue  of  Industry  Week  contains  an  ex- 
cellent article  entitled  "Regulation  to 
Oblivion."  The  points  raised  by  the  arti- 
cle will  surely  come  as  a  great  shock  to 
almost  everyone  except  the  businessmen 
who  are  confronted  with  these  regula- 
tory constraints. 

While  we  all  recognize  that  sensible 
regulation  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
American  public,  overregulation  or  reg- 
ulation for  its  own  sake  is  counterpro- 
ductive and  wasteful. 


I  strongly  commend  this  article  to  the 
Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RicuTjkTiow  TO  Oblivion 
(Prepared  by  ExecuUvB  Editor  Floyd  O.  Law- 
rence  with   Waahlngton  Resident  Bdltora 
John  3.  McClenahen  and  William  H.  Mil- 
ler) 

Why  not  rules  for  government  no  lees 
stringent  than  thoee  It  imposee  on  others? 
Under  a  Truth  in  CJovemment  Act  we  would 
see  legislative  labels  like  these 

■Caution :  This  legislative  paclcage  contains 
unJtnown  cxmib  and  may  have  unforeseen 
consequences.  ■ 

"Oontenta:  This  program  Includes  78 '7  ad- 
ministrative burden.  19%  overhead,  and  3% 
benefits." 

"Warning:  ThlB  regulatory  action  may  be 
hazardous  to  economic  efficiency." 

'Wiunr&nty:  This  law,  If  unsatisfactory 
within  12  months,  wUl  be  cheerfully  repealed 
and  taxes  reduced  accordingly." 

Or  Is  It  Illogical  to  ask — If  a  deteriorating 
environment  and  rising  pollution  require 
government  agenclee  to  prepare  a  detailed 
environmental  Impact  statement  for  each 
action — why  a  deteriorating  economy  and 
rising  regulation  ought  not  require  a  detailed 
economic  Impact  statement? 

Por  If  we  stand  ready  to  turn  over  free 
markets  and  private  enterprise  to  regula- 
tion, should  we  not  then  at  least  regulate 
the  regulators? 

RZCn^TION  KSCAIATION 

The  problem  comes  down  to  this:  Rising 
foreign  competition  demands  that  our 
wealth,  our  resources,  and  our  managerial 
skills  be  applied  more  efficiently  and  more 
effectively  than  ever  before  to  increase  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Government  itself  agrees.  Yet  specious  reg- 
ulations which  dissipate  that  wealth,  con- 
strain resources,  and  inhibit  effective  man- 
agement action  are  escalating  out  of  con- 
trol. 

During  the  91st  Congress.  20.000  bills  were 
introduced  in  the  House  and  4,600  In  the 
Senate.  Some  3,000  bills  were  Introduced  dur- 
ing 1971  on  pollution  alone,  truly  a  legisla- 
tive avalanche. 

Tet  consider  that  ]ust  one  regulatory  agen- 
cy— the  Occupational  Safety  &  Health  Ad- 
ministration—during  that  same  first  year  of 
Ita  existence  laid  down  15,000  commandments 
and  is  readying  15,00U  more. 

We  could  and  no  one  in  government,  in- 
cluding the  Office  of  Management  &  Budget, 
who  even  knows  how  many  agencies  exist 
with  such  regulatory  authority — let  alone 
how  many  regulations  were  promulgated  dur- 
ing 1971.  But  there  are  dozens  of  regulatory 
agencies  which  directly  affect  industry,  and 
the  Federal  Register  in  which  their  regula- 
tions are  promulgated  bulged  to  25.497  pages 
last  year 

The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  contains 
only  28.715  pages. 

But  were  It  not  bad  enough  that  we  have 
cacophony  and  chaoe  when  we  need  unity 
and  purpoee.  the  regulatory  approach  has 
demonstrated  time  and  time  again  that  it 
does  not  solve  problems — but  creates  them. 

DECISIONS    BEYOND    COMPUTATION 

It  seems  obvious  why  this  should  be  so  The 
function  of  the  free  market,  as  P>resident 
John  F  Kennedy  observed  a  decade  ago.  Is 
that  of  a  decentralized  regulator  of  our  eco- 
nomic system.  'The  free  market  is  not  only 
a  more  efficient  decisionmaker  than  even  the 
wisest  planning  body,"  he  continued,  "but 
even  more  Important,  the  free  market  keeps 
economic  power  widely  dispersed.  It  is  thus 
a  vital  underpinning  of  our  democratic 
system." 

Tet  bur«aucrat8  have  been  wantonly  scrib- 


bling their  footnote  on  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  since  before  the  turn  of  ttx 
century. 

It  IB  perhaps  more  than  coincidence  that 
the  railroads,  the  first  industry  to  be  regu> 
lated,  may  now  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
nationalization  with  the  nation's  largest  rail- 
road, the  Penn  Central,  in  bankruptcy.  tIm 
first  independent  regulatory  agency,  the  In- 
terstate  Commerce  Coniml3slon,  has  super- 
imposed Its  wisdom  over  the  decentralized 
regulatory  action  of  a  free  market  in  trans- 
portation for  some  86  years.  In  the  process,  it 
has  accumulated  a  file  of  some  43  trillion 
rates — without  an  Index. 

While  we  can  only  conjecture  what  couise 
unregulated  railroads  might  have  followed, 
numerous  studies  have  Indicated  that  regu- 
latory restrictions — especially  on  lowering 
rates — have  prevented  the  railroads  from  in- 
novating as  readily  as  competition  required. 

Let's  step  quickly  through  a  couple  a< 
cases.  One  involves  the  Southern  Railroad 
which  Invested  913  million  in  600  special 
hopper  cars  designed  to  carry  90  tons  of  grain 
each.  Southern  figured  these  new  cars  would 
make  it  competitive  with  truck  and  water 
carriers  in  hauling  grain  to  the  South. 

Southern  was  right.  But  it  had  failed  to 
figure  that  It  would  take  four  years  of  liti- 
gation, finally  reaching  the  Supreme  Court, 
to  gain  it  the  authority  to  offer  the  60% 
rate  reduction  to  its  customers  that  the  new 
cars  made  possible. 

More  recently,  the  commission  canceled  a 
proposed  railroad  rate  that  would  have  been 
some  70  T  below  the  existing  rate. 

Based  on  a  minimum  guarantee  of  860,000 
tons  per  year.  Northwestern  Railroad  of- 
fered to  haul  coal  between  Peabody  Coal  Co.'s 
Elm  Mine  and  a  planned  Wisconsin  Power  & 
Light  Co.  plant  at  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  in  a  unl; 
train  at  $1.56  per  ton. 

The  minimum  works  out  to  more  than  11.3 
million,  some  of  which  might  well  have'been 
profit.  But  In  canceling  the  rate,  the  com- 
mission not  only  failed  to  consider  whether 
or  not  the  rate  covered  the  costs  of  opera- 
tion— let  alone  the  effect  on  the  well-being 
of  the  people  at  Peabody's  Elm  Mine — but 
also  the  effect  on  the  cost  of  electricity  to 
people  in  Wisconsin. 

Similar  commission  expertise  also  Is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  trucking  Industry, 
to  the  frustration  of  many  manufacturers 
in  smaller  communities  who  have  trouble 
getting  service  and  despite  government 
studies  that  have  since  1944  Tecommeniti 
the  abolition  or  liberalization  of  route  re- 
strictions and  commodity  restrictions  in  cer- 
tificates of  convenience  and  necessity. 

IP    THE    PUBLIC  WON'T  BENKTIT,    O.K. 

In  one  case,  authorl:»tlon  to  use  an  alter- 
native route  which  would  save  240  miles  on  a 
585-mlle  trip  was  at  first  denied  a  trucker 
by  the  commissioners  but  then  approved  by 
two  to  one  vote  t>ecause  "we  are  not  con- 
vinced that  any  new,  faster  service  Is  con- 
templated ..."  So  long  as  the  public  was  not 
to  benefit.  In  other  words,  the  change  was  all 
right. 

Careful  study  of  the  effect  of  such  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  regulatory  ac- 
tions leads  Michigan  State  University  eco- 
nomics professor  Thomas  G.  Moore  to  con- 
clude that  we  pay  $4  billion  to  »7  bilUoo 
more  each  year  In  transportation  costs,  and 
for  poorer  service,  than  we  would  In  a  fret 
transportation  market. 

Yet  the  federal  budget  lists  the  IntersUte 
Commerce  Commission  as  merely  a  W8J 
million  expense  in  1971,  perhaps  less  than 
2.5%  of  its  real  economic  cost.  No  one  can 
know  with  certainty,  yet  today  we  must 
know  our  economic  costs. 

In  testifying  recently  on  an  Administra- 
tion bill  to  permit  competitive  forces  to 
regulate  rates  within  a  discretionary  mar- 
gin. Prof.  Moore  observed  that  the  »t«P 
would  aid  In  the  fight  against  inflation. 

"But   probably   of   greater    Importance  Is 
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the  impact  on  the  competitive  position  of 
O.S.  industry  in  the  world  market,"  he 
added,  "for  high  freight  rates  get  built  Into 
the  cost  of  all  of  our  goods." 

Sen.  Rob«t  Taft  Jr..  (B,  Ohio) ,  reporting 
on  the  findings  of  a  staff  study,  observes 
that  'when  road  grkders  made  In  Indian- 
apolis can  be  shipped  to  New  York  City  for 
lees  money  than  to  Toledo  there  1b  a  need  to 
re-examine  policy." 

His  conclusion  Is  direct  and  to  the  point: 
Sen.  TaXt  has  Introduced  legislation  to  abol- 
ish the  Interstate  Commeroe  CommlssloiL 
pounca  ovxB  ■conomics 

But  the  bin  will  never  oome  up.  Institu- 
tions do  not  become  Issues.  It's  as  simple  as 
that — and  as  serious. 

The  regulatory  agencies  have  become  the 
fourth — and  In  some  ways  the  most  power- 
ful— branch  of  government.  Por  each  agency 
combines  the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judi- 
cial functions  within  Its  satrapy  In  a  per- 
petual triumph  of  politics  over  economics. 

Since  the  time  of  President  Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt  when  the  growth  of  federal  gov- 
ernment began  In  earnest,  businessmen, 
lawyers,  political  scientists,  and  even  Presi- 
dents have  agreed  that  regulation  of  busi- 
ness Is  in  dire  need  of  reform.  But  nothing 
happens. 

The  latest  in  this  long  series  of  pleas  for 
fundamental  changes  In  regulation  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  White  House  on  Jan.  30,  1971, 
by  the  President's  Advisory  Council  on  Exec- 
utive Organization.  Known  as  the  Ash 
Council  for  Its  chairman,  Roy  L.  Ash.  presi- 
dent of  Litton  Industries  Inc.,  the  group 
studied  the  Independent  regulatory  agencies 
of  the  federal  government  and  recommended 
organizational  Improvements. 

A  principal  conclusion  of  the  Ash  Council 
report  is  that  the  Independent  regulatory 
agencies  have  proved  insufficiently  flexible 
and  adaptable  in  dealing  with  continuing 
changes  not  only  In  the  Industries  they 
regulate  but  also  In  the  0.3.  economy  gen- 
erally. 

In  building  an  institution  largely  inde- 
pendent of  the  President,  the  Congress,  ac- 
cording to  the  council,  has  made  regulation 
independent  of  Congressional  Influence  as 
well.  By  Insulating  the  regulatory  agencies 
from  the  political  system,  the  Congress  has 
constructed  a  major  impediment  to  adapta- 
bility, for  the  political  system  has  no  means 
of  translating  society's  demands  for  change 
Into  regulatory  policy. 

Worse  still,  the  council  points  out,  be- 
cause the  agencies  are  Independent  of  each 
other,  their  policies  are  uncoordinated,  de- 
spite the  obvious  Interrelationships  among 
many  of  the  regulated  industries. 

COULD    WE    STAND    EFflCIENCT? 

The  observations  of  the  Ash  Council  cer- 
tainly seem  reasonable  and  workmanlike. 
But  they  appear  to  overlook  a  premise  that 
causes  us  grave  concern. 

Por  It  the  regulatory  functions  of  the 
agencies  are  largely  contrary  to  sound  eco- 
nomics, then  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
agencies  would  In  fact  make  matters  worse. 

Roger  O.  Noll,  an  economist  with  the 
Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  reports 
that  most  professional  students  of  regula- 
tion believe  that  a  principal  failure  of  regu- 
lation is  that  it  preserves  or  creates  economic 
inefficiency. 

"To  a  regulatory  authority."  says  Mr.  Noll, 
"one  success  indicator  is  a  negative  one — the 
failure  of  the  courts  or  the  Congress  to  over- 
ride a  decision  by  the  regulators.  A  second 
success  indicator  is  continued  operation  of 
the  regulated  sector.  Widespread  service 
failure  is  likely  to  be  blamed  on  the  regula- 
tory agency,  and  is  therefore  to  be  avoided, 
even  if  the  economic  cost  exceeds  the  costs 
of  the  service  future." 

Presumably  the  theory  of  the  regulatory 
commission  is  based  on  a  faith  in  expertise 
and  good  Judgment,  observes  Mr.  Noll.  But 


the  problems  facing  the  commissions  involve 
complex  technlcsLl,  economic,  and  engineer- 
ing issues  that  few  regulators  can  compre- 
hend. 

Although  the  demands  upon  decision- 
makers have  increased,  appointments  have 
remained  largely  political  payoffs,  primarily 
to  lawyers  with  little  or  no  experience  with 
the  industry  or  activity  t>elng  regulated.  To 
come  to  grips  with  the  Issues  facing  him.  a 
regulator  must  not  only  learn  the  facta  about 
the  regulated  area,  but  must  educate  him- 
self in  several  highly  technical  disciplines  as 
well. 

Do  they  even  try?  Federal  Trade  Commls- 
mon  statistics  disclose  that  the  agency's  12 
hearing  examiners  all  earn  more  than  (30,000 
a  year.  Last  year  they  averaged  only  two 
oases  each,  and  held  an  average  of  37  days  of 
heeu-lngs  during  the  entire  year. 

In  acknowledging  the  "reduced  produc- 
tivity of  some  of  its  hearing  examiners"  the 
agency  proposes  to  solve  the  problem  by  ask- 
ing for  four  more ! 

MATBE    WE'RE    BXTTBI    OTT 

Perhaps  It's  Just  as  well  the  Federal  Trade 
CommlBslon  hearing  examiners  are  not  noted 
for  their  productivity.  C.  Howard  Hardesty. 
Jr.,  senior  vice  president.  Continental  Oil 
Co.,  New  York,  describes  a  recent  Inquiry 
from  the  agency. 

The  regulators  wished  to  review  Conti- 
nental's acquisition  of  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  although  "prior  to  the  as- 
sociation of  these  two  companies  in  1966,  the 
entire  transaction  was  reviewed  In  depth  by 
the  Justice  Dept., "  says  Mr.  Hardesty. 

"However  the  fact  that  at  this  late  date 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  chose  to  re- 
valuate  1966  determinations  by  the  Justice 
Dept.  did  not  concern  Continental  nearly  as 
much  as  certain  public  statements  voiced 
by  several  members  of  the  commission's 
staff."  says  Mr.  Hardesty. 

More  than  two  months  before  Continental 
was  able  to  gather  and  submit  the  required 
documents  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. "In  the  course  of  appearing  before  the 
House  Special  Subcommittee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness Problems  (In  Nashville).  Lawrence  O. 
Meyer,  director  of  policy  planning  for  the 
commission,  stated  to  the  press  assembled," 
says  Mr.  Hardesty,  "and  I  quote: 

"  "The  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  file 
the  first  of  three  or  four  antitrust  actions 
against  oil  companies  invading  the  coal  in- 
dustry within  six  months.' 

"It's  shocking."  comments  Mr.  Hardesty, 
"to  learn  that  months  in  advance  of  volun- 
tary filing  relating  to  a  review  of  a  previously 
approved  transaction,  a  high  official  repre- 
senting the  prospective  prosecutor.  Judge 
and    Jury   would    pronounce    Judgment." 

"Shocking,"  most  men  in  industry  would 
agree,  is  charitable  understatement. 

FULL    EMPLOTMENT    I«H    LAWYERS 

One  participant  at  a  Brookings  Institu- 
tion conference  reviewing  the  Ash  Council 
report  estimated  that  regulated  firms  may 
spend  as  much  as  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
dealing  with  government  regulator  are:!Ctes. 
Another  remarked  that  regulation  has  be- 
come, more  than  anything  else,  a  full  em- 
ployment program  for  lawj-ers. 

But  one  conferee  summarized  the  situa- 
tion succinctly:  "If  the  agencies  had,  with 
some  uniformity  over  the  years,  established 
sensible,  workable,  prot-ressive  poUrles.  we 
would  not  much  care  how  they  arrived  at 
those  policies. 

"TTie  clearest  proof  that  the  agencies  are 
not  working  is  that  their  poUries  are  not 
clear,  progressive,  efficient,  or  workable.  The 
present  machinery,  quite  apart  from  the 
elements  of  due  process,  simply  has  not  pro- 
duced satisfactory  results." 

His  statement  deserves  a  brief  elaboration. 
For  our  investigation  of  the  literature  on  the 
subject  suggests  that  the  economic  results  of 
the  regulatory  agencies  most  often  are  un- 


knoion.  But  where  they  are  known,  results 
either  are  deleterious  or  are  stmply  no  results 
at  aU. 

For  example,  "Begulatlon  of  rates  for  elec- 
tricity is  an  area  in  which  modern  experi- 
mentation t>egan  In  1907  and  for  which  two- 
thirds  of  the  states  created  special  public 
service  commissions  as  long  ago  as  1915,"  says 
Prof.  George  J.  Stlgler.  Graduate  School  of 
Business.  University  of  Chicago.  "Yet  when 
we  began  a  study  of  the  impact  of  these  reg- 
ulatory commissions  on  the  level  and  struc- 
ture of  rates,  we  were  the  first  investigators 
ever  to  do  so  even  on  a  moderately  compre- 
hensive scale." 

Because  of  the  electric  companies'  monop- 
oly position  In  each  community,  "the  boun- 
teous literature  asaerted  that  the  influence 
of  the  commissions  in  holding  prices  down 
was  obvious,"  says  F^of.  Stlgler.  "But  our 
study  of  the  effects  of  regulation  on  ratea 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  appar- 
ently too  small  to  be  detected." 

TAKINO    STOCK    OF    SEC 

The  Securities  &  Exchange  Commission  was 
created  during  the  19308  to  protect  investors 
from  the  fiamboyant  falsehoods  that  on  oc- 
casion preceded  new  stock  issues.  But  has 
It? 

Again.  Prof.  Stlgler  broke  new  ground  as  he 
hypotheilcally  bought  ever>-  substantial  new 
Industrial  stock  Issued  from  1923  to  1928.  a 
period  before  the  regulation,  and  from  1948 
to  1965  under  regulation.  The  value  of  the 
stock  In  each  of  the  five  years  following  its 
Issue  was  then  ascertained 

"The  differential  effect  of  the  commission 
is  measured  by  comparing  values  of  these 
new  investments  with  the  outcome  of  buying 
established  securities,  over  which  the  com- 
mission has  no  significant  control."  explains 
Prof.  Stlgler. 

His  finding:  "There  was  no  Important  dif- 
ference between  the  1920s  and  the  1950s.  ' 

Another  University  of  Chicago  economist. 
Prof.  Milton  Friedman,  in  his  well-known  A 
Monetary  History  of  the  U.  S..  1867-1960, 
found  that  with  the  coming  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  stabilize  the  economy  the 
stock  of  money  showed  larger  fluctuations 
than  before 

"While  economists  and  bankers  challenge 
PTX3t.  Friedman's  conclusions — some  before 
they  learn  what  he  has  written — no  one." 
contends  Prof  Stlgler.  "car.  in  good  con- 
science say  that  Prof.  Friedman's  study  was 
anticipated  or  has  been  contradicted  by  any 
other  study  of  comparaoie  scope  and  thor- 
oughness " 

Prof.  Friedman  finds  a  "natural  history  of 
governmental  intervention  into  economic  af- 
fairs," 

He  explains  that  a  real  or  fancied  evil  leads 
to  demands  that  something  be  done  and  a 
coalition  forms;  a  law  is  passed  granting  pow- 
er to  government  officials  to  do  something"; 
the  coalition  turns  Its  attention  to  new 
causes  while  the  effects  gradually  become  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  of  those  intended;  yet  the 
activity  Is  so  firmly  established  and  so  many 
vested  interests  are  connected  with  It.  that 
repeal  of  the  initial  legislation  Is  inconceiv- 
able. 

Instead,  new  legislation  is  called  for  to 
cope  with  the  problems  caused  by  the  old — 
and  a  new  cycle  begins  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Act.  for  example,  has  been 
amended  by  each  Congress  without  exception 
since  it  was  passed  In  1934. 

And  herein  surely  lies  our  greatest  danger. 

Por  when  economic  regulation  falls,  as  It 
inevitably  must,  the  regulators  know  of  no 
other  solution  than  to  selae  greatw  regula- 
tory power 

PHTSrOLOOT   or   RKGULATORT   R^rLEX 

The  regulatory  reflex,  an  automatic  call 
for  more  regulation  as  a  response  to  regula- 
tory failure,  could  be  illustrated  with  hun- 
dreds of  examples. 

But  the  field  of  water  pollution  control — 
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including  an  astonishing  regulatory  conten- 
tion that  warm  wat«r  la  a  hazard  to  naviga- 
tion—has  to  rank  ne»r  the  top  In  travesty 
AS  we  begin,  let  us  underscore  a  very  Im- 
portar.:  point  which  runs  contrary  to  the 
popular  wisdom  Industry  would  have  ceased 
to  he  a  water  pollution  problem  long  before 
this  if  the  regulators  had  been  able  to  agree 
on  what  they  wished  industry  to  do 

The  nrs:  piece  of  legislation  was  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1948  Its 
function,  under  the  Public  Health  Service 
WM  to  facilitate  research  and  guidance  to 
the  public  health  services  of  the  various 
states  in  their  efforts  to  define  and  deal  with 
water  pollution 

Staffed  by  profeselonals.  most  of  whom 
have  long  since  resigned  as  pollution  turned 
from  science  into  politics,  the  group  worked 
to  build  knowledge  and  cooperated  to  achieve 
Improved  sUte  and  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment programs  Those  few  v-'teran  state 
administrators  remaining  still  recall  the  men 
and  the  program  as  highly  valuable 

But  some  states  and  municipalities  were 
moving  faster  than  others.  So  in  1966.  the 
Federal  Water  Quality  Act  was  passed.  It 
did  two  :hl:,gs  It  provided  increased  fund- 
ing to  assist  munlclpallMes  with  waste  treat- 
ment facilities,  on  the  one  hand  On  the 
o'her  it  directed  the  states  to  hold  public 
hearings  to  define  the  uses  of  the  various 
waters  within  the  state  and  then  tD  develop 
the  standards  appropriate  to  those  uses  State 
standards  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  Dept. 
of  Health.  Education  &  Welfare  iHEW)  solely 
to  confirm  that  the  requirements  of  the  law 
had  been  met  before  it  passed  out  any  funds 
And  on  the  basis  of  thoee  standards,  in- 
dustry could  proceed 

The  law  made  sense  and  still  does.  Stand- 
ards related  to  use  defines  pollution  control 
And  who  better  than  the  people  should  de- 
cide thoee  U3?8? 
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But  an  administrative  law  was  twisted  into 
a  regulatory  law  as  HEW  undertook  not  only 
to  determine  if  the  law  had  been  compiled 
with  procedurally,  as  It  had  been  authorized, 
but  also  to  Judge  the  adequacy  of  each  state 
plan.  Where  It  felt  the  standards  were  "not 
adequate"  It  simply  withheld  funds  and  Jus- 
tified Its  actions  to  the  people  of  the  state 
in  press  releases  designed  to  force  changes 
Orderly  state-Industry  plans  soon  were  in 
shambles  „„„, 

States  complained  bitterly  that  HEW  was 
literally  breaking  the  law.  But  rather  than 
the  transgression  being  halted,  it  was  legal- 
ized after  the  fact  by  the  Federal  Water 
Quality  Act  amendments  of  1967 

Responsibility  was  shifted  from  HEW  to 
the  Dept.  of  Interior,  but  only  because  water 
was  now  considered  a  resource  rather  than 
a  matter  of  health.  And  new  public  hearings 
were  specified,  not  to  determine  how  waters 
should  be  used,  which  Is  a  valid  question  for 
the  public,  but  to  determine  how  waters 
should  be  protected,  which  Is  a  complex 
question  for  scientists. 

The  struggle  of  the  states  to  move  ahead 
and  to  reach  a  reasonable  consensus  in  a 
climate  of  extreme  demands  was  promptly- 
cited  by  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Admin- 
istration (PWQA)  as  evidence  of  faulty 
leadership 

Displaying  what  might  be  characterized 
as  eager  reluctance,  the  PWQA  went  over  the 
heads  of  the  states  to  hold  its  own  hearings 
Inevitably,  those  hearings  would  conclude 
that  the  state  was  being  unduly  influenced 
by  Industry,  also  present  at  the  hearings  In 
a  futile  plea  for  reason. 

To  demonstrate  that  It  was  not  intimi- 
dated by  Industry,  the  FWQA  would  impose 
a  180-day  notice  on  selected  planu  calling 
for  a  "plan" — despite  the  fact  that  plans  once 
underwav  were  now  largely  being  destroyed 
by  the  FWQA  Itself 

Meanwhile,  the  Justice  Dept  .  acting  on 
citizen  complaints,  began  citing  companies 


under  an  1899  law  for  discharging— an  act  of 
pure  political  harassment  contributing  noth- 
ing to  cleaner  water. 

In  this  situation,  a  company  could  have  an 
agreement  with  the  state,  the  state  with  the 
FWQA  and  even  the  company  Itself  with  the 
PWQA  and  still  get  hit  with  an  injunction 
by  the  Justice  Dept 

To  at  least  consolidate  the  chaos,  the  Nixon 
Administration  created  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  But  administrative  reor- 
ganization took  time.  Pressed  for  action  some 
months  later,  and  perhaps  In  part  to  legit- 
imatize the  actions  of  Us  Justice  Dept..  the 
Administration  suddenly  discovered  the  Ref- 
u.se  Act  of  1899. 

One  and  all  were  assured  that  the  law  had 
been  intended  not  merely  to  prevent  hazards 
to  navigation,  but  also  quite  clearly  to  pre- 
vent pollution  by  requiring  an  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  permit  for  any  discharge  into  a 
navigable  waterway. 

A  startled  corps  did  not  deny  Its  respon- 
sibility but  had  to  admit  that  In  73  years  it 
had  not  given  any  consideration  to  the  basis 
upon  which  such  permits  should  be  issued 
other  than  navigation.  And  the  corps  seemed 
to  be  of  little  help  to  the  Justice  Dept 
which  at  that  time  was  busily  stilng  the 
Florida  Power  &  Ught  Co.,  contending  that 
warm  water  being  discharged  Into  Blscayne 
Bay  was    a  hazard  to  navigation." 

Industry  after  five  lost  years  was  now  torn 
among  mushrooming  municipal,  county. 
area  regional,  state,  and  federal  water  au- 
thority edicts,  as  well  as  assorted  environ- 
mentalists suits  and  Justice  Dept.  threats. 
Agreements  with  one  were  challenged  by 
another  Yet  now  Industry  was  required  to 
drop  everything  and  prepare  a  full  deecrlp- 
tlon  of  every  effluent  from  every  sewer  outfall 
of  every  plant  to  be  submitted  to  the  Corps 
of  Engineers 

Some  40.000  descriptions  were  written  at 
a  cost  to  Industry  in  excess  of  $100  million. 
the  National  Assn.  of  Manufacturers  (NAM) 
esUmates.  That  was  18  months  ago  and  to 
date  less  than  a  dozen  permits  have  been 
issued.  But  then,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
agreed  only  to  open  the  mall 

Charltablv.  the  permit  program  has  been 
effectlvelv  kUled  bv  two  court  decisions  If. 
indeed,  It  could  ever  have  been  said  to  be 
alive. 

ENxra    OVERKILL 

But  as  this  is  written  we  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  creating  for  this  incredible  reg- 
ulatory ineptitude  an  appropriately  incred- 
ible solution.  .- 

The  Senate  has  unanimously  approved  a 
bUl  which  would  eliminate  once  and  for  all 
the  tiresome  need  for  knowledge  or  even 
human  intelligence  on  the  part  of  regulators. 
It  simplv  proposes  banning  all  discharges — 
even  the  discharge  of  distilled  water— by 
1985 

This  legislation  is  not  required  by  our 
water  pollution  problems  but  by  our  regu- 
latory problems.  And  Its  economic  cost,  the 
NAM  has  testified,  could  reach  $7  trillion. 

But  that  testimony  was  given  after  the 
Senate  had  already  passed  the  bill  by  a 
vote  of  86  to  0.  and  then  only  after  extreme 
pressure  bv  states  and  by  Industry  on  mem- 
bers of  the  Ho\ise  which  at  first  proposed  to 
rubber  stamp  the  bill  and  refuse  to  open 
hearings 

As  a  result  of  hearings,  the  House  bUl 
provides  that  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences study  the  consequences  before  a  zero 
discharge  provision  be  mandated.  And  even 
this  modestly  rational  suggestion^  *s  chal- 
lenged as  being  "soft  on  polluters." 

The  Implications  of  this  bill  are  vitally  Im- 
portant to  our  economy.  But  the  Implications 
of  how  this  bill  was  arrived  at  are  even  more 
Important: 

Worse  than  not  knowing  then  or  now 
how  much  the  legislation  will  cost,  the  entire 
Senate  does  not  care  and  the  House  is  criti- 
cised for  seeking  to  find  out. 


The  net  e'ect  of  this  bUl  on  our  stanc"ard 
of  living — what  It  will  cost  in  wealth,  em- 
ployment, and  products  measured  against 
what  we  will  gain  In  return— may  well  take 
years  to  determine.  Perhaps  at  that  tim* 
many  of  the  same  senators  who  sought  re- 
election by  voting  for  the  legislation  will 
similarly  seek  re-election  by  voting  to  repeal 


It. 

Until  we  know,  this  bill  seems  a  high  water 
mark,  not  only  In  Its  commitment  of  our  na- 
tional wealth,  but  also  in  its  potential  effect 
on  the  further  creation  of  that  wealth  And 
in  the  latter  It  may  well  prove  most  serious. 
For  as  we  destroy  the  ability  to  create 
wealth,  we  destroy  the  ability  to  solve  prob- 
lems. 

This  Implication  seems  obvious.  Yet  Im- 
posing regulation  of  this  kind  on  Industry  la 
no  more  Inhibited  than  any  other,  whether 
on  the  part  of  Congress  or  of  the  agencies 
to  which  it  has  delegated  its  authority.  Nor. 
unfortunately,  are  most  such  regulations  as 
blatantly  obvious  In  their  potential  effect 
as  the  water  bill. 

Iiistead.  like  the  strings  with  which  the 
Lilliputians  tied  down  the  "giant"  Gulliver, 
such  regulations  by  their  sheer  prolifera- 
tion are  increasingly  destructive  of  Industry 
adaptability. 

Among  the  more  serious  are  decisions  of 
the  Natloiial  Labor  Relations  Board  iNLRB) 
which  despite  increasing  foreign  competition 
limit  management  rights  to: 

Talk  to  employees  dtirlng  labor  negotia- 
tions. 

Automiate  and  receive  the  full  benefit  of 
the  investment  In  new  and  more  efBcient 
machinery. 

Contract  out   any  work  formerly  done  In 

the  plant. 

Move  the  business  or  any  part  of  It  to  an- 
other locality. 

And  at  a  time  when  Increased  produc- 
tivity is  sorelv  needed,  a  recent  decision 
even"  establishes  the  right  of  the  union  to 
fine  an  employee  who  produces  more  than 
the  union  contract  provides 

TKT    AND    TaT    AGAEN 

The  NLRB  has  accumulated  a  bookshelf  of 
precedents  and  continues  to  add  to  that 
skein  bv  simply  clinging  to  its  determina- 
tions until  somebody  takes  It  to  court  and 
proves  it  wrong.  Yet  even  then  the  NLRB 
will  not  give  up. 

In  1967  the  agency  was  told  by  the  courts 
that  it  could  not  force  an  employer  to  bar- 
gain over  the  prices  of  food  In  concession- 
aires' vending  machines  In  company  plants. 
In  1970  another  suit  on  the  same  question 
produced  the  same  result.  Early  this  year, 
for  the  third  time,  the  court  told  the  NLRB 
"no"  once  again. 

This  is  the  acumen  of  the  agency  respon- 
sible for  coUectlve  bargaining  in  the  UB.  at 
a  time  when  wage  settlements  widely  out- 
strip the  productivity  gains  required  to  pay 
them  and  when  our  wage  rates  are  up  to  four 
times  those  of  our  foreign  competitors.  The 
NLRB  has  regulated  collective  bargaining 
with  such  zeal  that  many  believe  it  cannot 
be  saved. 

But  If  not.  It  will  be  replaced  with  mor« 
government  regulation— in  the  dictation  of 
contracts. 

DISCBIMINATINC    REGC1.ATORS 

Management's  Imperative  right  to  hire  and 
to  promote  properly  qualified  people  is  cheer- 
fully challenged  by  another  rising  star  m  the 
regiilatorv  galaxy,  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunities Commission  (EEOC)  Recently  It 
was  elevated  to  higher  adversary  status  with 
the  power  to  seek  cease  and  desist  orders. 
Earlier  It  had  been  a  client  of  the  Justice 
Dept. 

But  It  had  not  been  la-  in  usln^  the  facili- 
ties of  other  agen'-ies.  For  example  on"e  It 
asked  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  ileny  a  rate  lncrea.se  requested  by 
America  Telephone  &  Teterr.:Lph  Co.  (  AT&T) 
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on  the  ground  that  its  operating  companies 
engaged  in  "pervasive,  systemwlde  and  un- 
lawful' discrimination  In  the  employment  of 
,romen.  blacks,  and  apanlsb-Biirnamed 
Americans. 

Just  how  the  one.  even  If  true,  related  to 
the  other  has  never  been  quite  clear. 

On  another  occasion.  Edwin  H.  Gott, 
chairman.  U.S.  Steel  Corp..  revealed  that  the 
Justice  Dept.  acting  in  behalf  of  the  EEOC 
made  "grossly  outrageovis  demands"  as  the 
price  U.S.  Steel  was  asked  to  pay  to  forestall 
an  antidiscrimination  suit. 

Specifically.  Mr.  Oott  charged  that  the 
Justice  Dept.  demanded  that  over  a  five-year 
period.  50".  of  all  personnel  hired  for  office 
and  clerical  positions  at  the  company's  Fair- 
neld  (Ala.)  Works  be  black  and  that  40'"-  of 
all  employees  promoted  to  management  at  the 
facility  during  the  five-year  period  also  be 
black. 

Just  how  much  Indiscriminate  hiring  and 
promotion  may  have  affected  Industrial  ef- 
ficiency wUl  never  be  known.  Nor  wUl  the  cost 
of  extra  training  to  make  It  possible.  But  a 
more  recent  action  by  EEOC  has  a  clearer 
cost  effect 

STRONG    VOICE    FOR    MOTHZRHCOD 

On  Apr.  5.  1972.  the  EEOC  published  a 
guideline  In  the  Federal  Register  m  which  U 
announced  that  pregnancy  Is  a  disability  An 
agency  spokesman  admits  that  EEOC  held  no 
hearings  on  the  guideline,  did  not  conduct 
anv  studies  on  the  matter,  and  did  not  seek 
industry's  viewpoint 

Industry's  views,  however,  were  not  long  m 
coming.  Two  test  cases  are  already  in  the 
courts,  one  of  them  by  General  Electric  Co. 
and  the  other  by  AT&T 

General  Electric  employs  about  80,000 
women,  of  whom  5.000  become  preenantly 
disabled  m  an  average  year.  Were  the  com- 
pany to  pay  the  requested  60  ,  of  normal 
straight  time  pay  for  26  weeks  for  each  such 
occurrence,  the  payroll  costs  would  be  m- 
creased  about  $13  million  a  year — barring,  of 
course,  a  population  explosion  touched  off 
by  the  new  benefit. 

But  the  recurring  charge  against  the  EEOC 
is  that  of  stirring  up  a  little  action  when 
things  get  dull,  by  simply  chatting  with  em- 
ployees—employees satisfied  before  the  in- 
spectors arrive  and  livid  that  they  are  being 
discriminated  against  after  they  leave. 

But  when  it  comes  to  stirring  up  a  little 
action,  the  youngest  regulator  mav  well  turn 
out  to  be  among  the  liveliest.  Created  in 
1970.  the  Occupational  Safety  &  Health  Ad- 
ministration lOSHA)  is  already  busy  asking 
industry  if  its  electric  coffeemakers  have 
grounded  plugs.  If  Its  fire  extinguishers  are 
no  more  than  31,  ft  above  the  floor,  and  any 
of  some  14.9fl8  other  questions 

While  OSHA  promises  15000  more  rules 
shortly,  even  its  openers  produced  63.573 
violations  from  22.868  inspections  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 
And  state  agencies  which  already  thought 
they  were  doing  a  pretty  respectable  Job  in 
this  field  have  gotten  the  competitive  spirit 
and  are  Increasing  their  regulatory  produc- 
tivity as  well 

If  nothing  else,  it  does  seem  likely  that 
OSHA  will  give  rise  to  humor  much  needed 
In  these  trying  times— the  OSHA  Inspector 
Joke  Consider  the  following : 

The  OSHA  inspector  calls  on  a  man  whose 
■wife  Is  his  only  employee.  He  orders  the  man 
to  install  separate  men's  and  women's  rest- 
rooms,  reports  Rep.  Teno  Roncallo  (D.  Wyo.) . 
even  though  the  couple  used  the  same  bath- 
room at  home. 

The  OSHA  Inspector  stands  for  several  min- 
utes watching  a  hammer  forge.  Then  he 
turns  to  the  forge  shop  superintendent.  "Have 
you  ever  considered  using  hard  rubber  dies 
to  cut  down  the  noise?"  he  asks. 

But  our  favorite  Involves  the  startled  em- 
ployer who  was  told  he  must  provide  ear 
protection  for  an  equally  startled  deaf  em- 
ployee because,  "even  though  he  can't  hear 


the  noise,  It  might  cause  some  other  kind  of 
damage  we  don't  know  about." 

TOWARD    IMFBOVXD    SAFETT  ? 

"As  It  now  stands.  If  the  employer  seeks 
help  and  advice  from  the  Dept.  of  Labor 
(OSHA).  he  is  faced  Instead  with  a  prompt 
walk-around  inspection  of  his  premises,  and 
a  mandatory  citation  is  Issued  on  the  spot, 
carrying  a  penalty  of  up  to  $1,000  for  each 
violation  alleged. 

"The  practical  effect  of  the  present  law 
as  it  is  being  administered  Is  to  give  the  in- 
spector the  pow«-  to  act  on  the  spot  as  po- 
llc*man.  Judge,  and  jury.  Although  there  are 
review  procedures,  so  far  as  the  small  em- 
ployer la  concerned,  the  expense  of  relief 
through  the  appeals  procedure  is  prohibitive. 

'Most  Important,  the  objectives  of  the 
act  to  protect  the  employees'  health  and 
safety  will  not  be  realized  in  the  hostUe  en- 
vironment that  now  exists  by  the  enforce- 
ment approach  taken  under  the  act." 

The  speaker  Is  not  a  small  businessman 
but  Sen.  William  E.  Brock  (R.  Term.),  intro- 
ducing an  amendment  to  the  law.  He  Is  not 
alone.  Dcsiens  of  amending  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced by  congressmen  swamped  with  mail 
from  businessmen  and  farmers  complaining 
about  the  regulations  and  their  crude  en- 
forcement. 

One  change  for  the  better  already  taken, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Senate.  Is  to 
exempt  those  employing  under  25  p>ersons 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  refusing  to  pay 
inspectors  for  checking  them. 

But  despite  this  childhood  setback.  It  seems 
likely  that  06HA  wir  follow  the  usual  regu- 
latory agency  pattern  of  increasingly  strin- 
gent requirements  and  expanding  authority 
In  the  future.  And  at  the  age  of  one  year. 
OSHA  already  Is  having  a  significant  cost 
impact  on  industry. 

An  NAM  survey  of  some  1,100  companies 
shows  that  larger  firms  are  already  spending 
several  million  dollars  each  to  comply  with 
existing  standards  whUe  companies  with  up 
to  500  employees  report  compliance  costs 
averaging  about  $33,000. 

SATBai  THAN    SAFE 

But  occupational  safety  pales  before  the 
prospect  of  the  greatest  regulatory  triumph 
of  all.  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

Legislative  proposals  now  in  committee 
could  establish  this  five-man  panel  as  In- 
vestigator, prosecutor.  Judge,  and  Jury  in  the 
administration  of  all  consumer  product 
safety  matters. 

It  could  have  safety  authority  over  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  products  manufac- 
tured by  thousands  and  thousands  of  com- 
panies. 

Without  hearing  or  right  of  cross-exami- 
nation the  commission  could  promulgate 
industrywide  mandatory  "safety  standards 
or  other  regulations"  including: 

"Any  requirement  as  to  performance,  com- 
position, contents,  design,  construction, 
finish,  packaging,  or  otherwise  relating  to 
any  constimer  product  or  component."  as 
well  as  "any  requirement  that  a  product  or 
part  be  marked  with  clear  and  accurate 
warnings  or  instructlcms." 

The  only  ground  rule  fc*  this  encom- 
passing authority  of  the  commission  could  be 
that  any  such  requirement  "be  reasonably 
necessary"  to  prevent  or  reduce  risk  of  death 
or  personal  injury. 

To  put  this  In  perspective,  consider  that 
Ford  Motor  Co.  says  it  will  spend  $150  million 
this  year  alone  Just  to  meet  the  1973  bumper 
standards. 

But  there  may  be  yet  more  to  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission: 

It  could  impose  notification,  repair,  and 
replacement  provisions  of  the  act  in  the  ab- 
sence of  mandatory  standards  by  simply  issu- 
ing'its  own  regulation  proscribing  types  of 
product  defect. 


It  could  have  the  authority  to  ban  prod- 
ucts itself  without  recourse  to  the  courts 

It  could  Issue  Interim  safety  standards  for 
products  deemed  to  present  an  Imminent 
risk  of  public  health  and  safety  and  make 
them  effective  immediately. 

It  could  require  not  only  that  the  manu- 
facttirer  certify  his  compliance  with  stand- 
ards, but  obtain  certification  of  such  com- 
pliance from  third  parties  which  the  com- 
mlasion  alone  would  license  for  that  purpose 
It  could  have  the  power  to  require  what- 
ever test  methods  and  manufacturing  con- 
trols it  deemed  necessary  for  such  certifica- 
tion. 

It  could  have  the  power  to  enter  and 
inspect  plants  and  require  manufacturers  to 
prepare  and  keep  available  for  five  years 
whatever  records  the  commission  deemed 
necessary. 

It  could  require  manufacturers  to  submit 
under  oath  such  special  reports  as  to  its 
safety  practices  as  It  deemed  necessary  and 
the  right  to  requisition  without  cost  to  the 
government  product  samples  for  testing 

It  also  may  have,  for  the  first  time,  crim- 
inal and  civil  penalties  for  violations  under 
which  a  manufacturer  potentially  may  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $500,000 
if  he  Inadvertently  manufactures  or  assem- 
bles a  product  which  violates  a  standard  or 
regulation  eren  though  the  offending  prod- 
uct never  left  his  plant  or  warehouse 

And  finally,  it  could  provide  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  new  commission  are  to  be 
watched  over  by  "an  independent  safety 
advocate.  "  charged  to  represent  the  interests 
of  the  consumer  as  a  witness  in  all  com- 
mission proceedings  and  to  appeal  unsatis- 
factory commission  action  to  the  courts,  ap- 
propriately criticizing  and  publicizing  any 
shortcomings  including  lack  of  zeal  in  gen- 
erating standards  or  deficiencies  in  enforce- 
ment activities. 

It  could  be  a  regulator  regulating  a  regu- 
lator regulating  all. 

A   DOOR  AJAR 

It  is  correct  to  observe  that  there  is  little 
supp>ortable  information  on  the  causes  of 
death  and  injury  throiigh  consumer  prod- 
ucts. It  is  fair  to  question  the  proportion  of 
home  injuries  caused  not  by  hazards  In  the 
products,  themselves,  but  rather  by  careless- 
ness of  the  user 

It  is  valid  to  pomt  out  that  among  the 
categories  of  the  some  20  million  such  inju- 
ries annually.  4  million  injuries  were  "con- 
nected with"  such  objects  as  "books,  pencils, 
and  pens.  "  some  3  million  from  "games  in- 
volving balls."  and  2  million  or  more  with 
""stairs,  nonglass  doors,  tubs,  and  showers." 
And  It  Is  reasonable  to  question  how  such 
a  law  can  possible  be  responsive  to  them. 

Some  managers  will  ask  if  Industry  will  be 
expected  to  design  such  "safe  to  use"  prod- 
ucts as  knives  that  won't  cut.  ladders  no- 
body can  climb,  or  pencils  without  points 
Nearly  all  will  ask  if  the  potential  cost  bur- 
den and  constraints  upon  freedom  of  choice 
will  in  the  long  run  be  a  benefit  or  a  curse 
to  the  consumer  the  law  is  Intended  to 
protect. 

Every  one  of  these  questions  will  be  valid 
and  legitimate  and  expected  But  for  man- 
agement concerned  about  regulation  they 
may  completely  miss  the  point. 

Let's  lay  It  on  the  line  That  this  agency 
should  even  be  seriously  considered — whether 
or  not  it  comes  into  being — means  Just  one 
thing:  somebody  in  industry  left  the  door 
ajar. 

In  The  Age  of  Discontinuity.  Peter  F. 
Drucker  makes  a  point  that  managers  dare 
not  continue  to  overlook  He  says  that  when- 
ever mdustry  falls  to  anticipate  and  prevent 
an  undesirable  Impact  on  the  public,  that 
Impact  "inevitably  boomerangs.  It  leads~lo 
regulation,  a  punitive  laws,  and  to  outside 
interference 

""In    the    end."    says    Prop     Drucker,    "the 
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annoylni?  or  daraaeliig  Impact  on  the  public 
leads  u>  a  scandal  aid  laws  that  result  from 
ft  •scandal  are  ur.anaOlv  bad  laws,"  he  says 
"They  pe:  a../«  j  i.d  pracikes  vet  rnrelv  pre- 
vent malpractice.  They  express  emotion 
rather    than    renfon " 

TH«  CAUSC  la  NOT  THX  CADSE 

Yet  Industries  sUpplnK  under  such  laws 
ar«  less  ;^'"llty  of  the  apparent  cause,  says 
Prof  Drvi-ker  thB'i  of  'a  failure  to  live  up 
to  the  demands  of  leadership  It  Is  the  task 
of  the  leader  to  anticipate  It  Is  no-  «ufflclent 
for  him  to  claim  that  the  crowd  went  the 
wron«?  w:\v  It  Is  his  .'ob  to  find  the  right  way 
and  lead  the  crowd." 

He  Rt'Cs  i,n  to  observe  tha'  the  ccmpany 
that  anticipates  the  problem  has  therefore. 
■•the  duty  of  doing  the  unpopular:  to  think 
the  problem  through,  to  formulate  a  solu- 
tion, and  lobby  for  the  right  policy  despite 
disapproval  by  the  other  members  of  the 
Club.' 

"No  one  who  has  taken  this  responsibility 
has  ever  failed  "  believes  Prcf  Drncker  "or 
even  suffer-d  The  public  wlU  forgive  blind- 
ness. It  will  not  f^irglve  failure  to  act  on  one's 
own  best  knowledge" 

"SATTTT    WON'T    SELL" 

We  recall  an  axiom  from  our  years  In  De- 
troit; '■  Safety  uon^t  si-U  "  It  referred  to  the 
experience  of  F.  rd  with  the  seat  belts,  deep 
dish  steering  wheels,  and  padded  dash  and 
visor  of  the  mld-flftles  And  It  discouraged 
the  auto  industry.  Including  Ford,  from 
pushing  these  products. 

fet  Ford  had  sold  us.  Viewing  the  pres- 
entations to  newsmen  convinced  us  from 
that  day  forth  of  the  value  of  seat  belts. 
We  have  never  failed  to  wear  them  since 

But  endlessly  chanting.  •Buckle  up  for 
safety,"  wasn't  what  did  the  Jcb.  It  was  the 
simple,  straightforward  direct  evldsnce  of 
how  people  get  killed  In  automobiles— with 
none  of  the  blood  wiped  off 

The  auto  Industry's  failure  .o  sell  what  it 
knew  Its  customers  should  have  led  to  the 
regulatory  requirement  for  seat  belts  and 
shoulder  harnesses  because  the  public  didn't 
voluntarily  buy  them.  Now  the  public's  fail- 
ure to  use  them  has  led  to  a  call  for  passive 
restraints. 

But  Is  a  public  that  doesn't  use  restraints, 
restraints  It  has  paid  for.  bent  on  suicide? 
Or  has  something  been  lacking  in  the  pres- 
entations and  their  effectiveness  in  bring- 
ing about  seat  belt  use  ever  been  evaluated 
to  develop  a  presentation  that  would  be 
effective? 

And  U  this  has  been  tried  and  found  want- 
ing, what  about  the  ability  of  private  enter- 
prise to  assist?  If  every  Insurance  policy  con- 
talaed  a  clause  that  voided  the  personal  In- 
Jury  coverage  In  an  accident  where  seat  belts 
were  not  being  worn,  might  that  not  have 
a  significant  effect? 

Can  we  really  say  that  we  have  directed 
our  full  Ingenuity  to  solving  the  failure  to 
use  existing  restraints? 

The  price  of  convincing  the  public  may  be 
high.  But  the  price  of  shortsighted  regult- 
tlon  Is  higher  and.  worse  stlU,  an  unnecessary 
waste. 

Wn-L   LXAOKBSHIP  SKIX? 

We  have  seen  what  results  when  officials 
In  government  promise  leadership  but  prac- 
tice response.  But  as  surely  as  responsiveness 
is  the  strength  of  our  system.  It  can  be  a 
dangerous  weakness. 

For  regulation  results  from  government 
that  is  responsive  without  plan  or  purpose 
or  reason  Regulation  creates  control  with- 
out direction,  constraint  without  compensa- 
tion, and  authority  without  leadership 

And  since  confidence  In  all  our  Institutions 
today  Is  lower  than  ever  before — in  govern- 
ment, in  induatry,  and  even  In  the  cntirch — 
there  is  an  unprecedented  opportunity  for 
leadership 


We  think  It  should  be  Industry  leadership. 

We're  not  talking  about  "the  social  respon- 
sibility of  business"  or  some  new  assignment 
for  the  public  relations  department.  We're 
talking  about  the  self-interest  of  business 
as  it  relates  to  society  and  the  self-interest 
of  society  as  it  relates  to  business. 

REOtJUlTION    TO    OBLIVION 

We  believe  management  had  better  sit 
down  one  day  soon  and  examine  whether 
regulation  is  taking  rights  from  manage- 
ment, or  if  management  is  giving  them  away. 
For  what  management  has  been  doing  stands 
indicted:   It  simply  has  not  worked. 

We  keep  telling  youngsters  to  "work  within 
the  system."  But  haa  Industry  fully  tried  to 
understand  and  work  within  the  system  to 
bring  about  change? 

Are  eloquent  speeches  at  management 
gatherings  more  often  directed  to  describing 
how  bad  things  are  than  at  proposing  action 
to  bring  about  change? 

To  even  begin  to  control  regrulatlon  we 
must  have: 

Economic  assessment  of  every  government 
legislative  and  regulatory  action. 

Regular  review  of  the  effects  of  every  regu- 
latory action  on  the  economy. 

Thorough  consideration  of  the  private  en- 
terprise alternatives  to  achieve  a  result  for 
which  regulatory  or  legislative  action  Lb 
proposed. 

F^lll  and  open  evaluation  of  every  proposed 
regulatory  or  legislative  action  by  all  parties 
that  wUl  be  affected. 

Closer  Congressional  and  Executive  Branch 
control  of  existing  regulatory  agencies  and 
the  abolition  of   nearly  all   of  them. 

But  such  changes  wlU  be  difficult  enough  to 
bring  about  if  the  public  understands  and 
demands  those  changes.  And  it  will  under- 
stand aiid  demand  thoee  changes  only  sls  In- 
dustry builds  that  understanding. 

That  the  industry  which  la  the  source  of 
wealth,  employment,  military  security,  and  a 
world-envied  standard  of  living  should  be  re- 
garded by  nearly  half  our  people  as  a  "threat 
to  our  existence"  suggests  that  Industry  has 
failed  to  an  incredible  degree. 

If  Industry  has  been  waiting  for  a  crisis, 
that  crisis  Is  at  hand.  Competition  rising 
abroad  and  regulation  rising  at  home  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  survival  of  Industry  la  on 
the  line. 

That  survival  is  in  your  hands.  For  no  one 
will  save  private  enterprise  by  regulation. 

Reculatort  Tempest  in  a  Tiiapot 

Just  how  dilDcult  is  It  to  eliminate  a  reg- 
ulatory activity  once  it  has  been  set  In  mo- 
tion? 

The  Nixon  Administration  learned  by  liter- 
ally stirring  up  a  tempest  In  a  teapot. 

Once  upon  a  time — In  1897  to  be  exact — 
the  Tea  Importation  Act  set  up  the  Federal 
Board  of  Tea  Tasters.  Congress  soberly 
charged  this  panel  with  certifying  every  lot 
of  tea  entering  the  U.S.  And,  so  far  as  is 
known,  every  lot  of  tea  since  has  been  certi- 
fied— at  a  cost  of  about  HOO.OOO  annually  to 
the  taxpayers  plus  stipends  from  the  tea 
merchants. 

But.  perhaps  resulting  from  a  discussion 
during  a  coffee  break,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion profKJSed  repealing  the  Tea  Importation 
Act  of  1897  as  part  of  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

Cups  no  doubt  quivered  and  may  even 
have  shattered  as  the  Administration  revealed 
Its  doubts  that  It  was  any  longer  necessary 
to  have  a  special  panel  to  certify  the  quality 
of  each  lot  of  Imported  tea.  But  the  tea  In- 
dustry wanted  the  panel  retained,  and  Con- 
gress has  never  gotten  around  to  acting  on 
the  request  to  eliminate  the  Federal  Board  of 
Tea  Tasters. 

At  last  report,  the  members  are  still  there 
sipping  away,  teasing,  so  to  speak,  regulatory 
reformers. 


MSGR.  ANDREW  J.  McDONALD,  OP 
SAVANNAH.  OA..  APPOINTED 
BISHOP  OP  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Mayor  pro  tempore  of  Savannah.  Hon. 
Prsmk  Rossiter,  said  recently  that  Little 
Rock  must  have  a  lucky  stone  in  its 
back  pocket. 

He  referred  to  the  appointment  of 
Msgr.  Andrew  Joseph  McDonald  as  bish- 
op of  Little  Rock,  a  diocese  that  en- 
braces  55.000  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas. 

Monsignor  McDonald  is  the  first  na- 
tive of  Savannah,  and  only  the  second 
native  Georgian  to  be  elevated  to  the 
episcopticy  by  the  church. 

Truly,  the  diocese  of  Little  Rock  is 
fortunate  to  get  a  new  spiritual  leader 
with  the  youthful  vigor,  the  character, 
zeal,  and  ability  of  Monsignor  McDon- 
ald. He  Is  one  of  Savannah's  finest  sons 
and  will  take  with  him  to  Little  Rock 
the  prayerful  wishes  of  Georgians  of  all 
faiths,  creeds,  and  color  for  happiness 
and  success  In  his  work  in  this  nevly 
assigned  comer  of  the  Lord's  vineyard. 
At  the  same  time,  they  will  let  him  know 
he  will  be  missed,  and  that  they  hope  he 
will  become  a  modem  Arkansas  Traveler 
and  return  often  to  the  Georgia  soil  he 
loves  so  dearly. 

Monsignor  McDonald  has  all  the  attri- 
butes and  training  needed  to  make  an 
outstanding  prelate,  and  some  of  us  out- 
side of  the  church  wondered  why  the 
call  did  not  come  sooner.  He  has  been 
trained  in  every  aspect  of  CathoUc 
Church  operation,  including  studying  for 
his  doctor  of  canon  law  degree  in  Rome, 
work  as  chancellor  and  vicar  general  at 
the  diocesan  chancery  in  Savannah,  and 
finally  the  finest  training  of  all— 9  suc- 
cessful years  as  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament  in 
Savannah,  one  of  the  largest  parishes  in 
the  diocese  of  Savannah. 

Monsignor  McDonald,  son  of  the  late 
James  B.  McEtonald  and  Theresa  A.  Mc- 
Greal  McDonald,  Is  one  of  12  children- 
eight  girls,  four  boys.  Pour  of  his  sisters 
entered  the  religious  life  as  nuns. 

I  join  all  of  Monsignor  McDonald's 
friends  and  loved  ones  in  the  diocese 
in  wishing  him  every  future  success  and 
happiness. 

Also.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
Monsignor  McDonald  and  a  newspaper 
article  concerning  his  appointment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  Monsignor  McDonald  on  thx 

Occasion   of  the   Announcement  or  His 

Appointment  as  Bishop  or  Little  Rock 

OfUclal  word  has  come  from  the  Apostolic 

Delegate.    Archbishop    Lulgl    Ralmondl,    In 

Washington.    DC.    that    His    Holiness    Pope 

Paul  VI  has  named  me  Bishop  of  the  Dloceae 

of  Little  Rock.  .Arkansas. 

Upon  receiving  this  word,  with  humility 
and  wonderment,  I  have  accepted  the  wish 
of  the  Holy  Father  as  the  will  of  God  Him- 
self. My  heart  overflows  with  Joy  at  the 
prospect  of  sharing  In  the  fullness  of  the 
powers  Christ  gave  to  the  original  apostles. 
I  am  gratefr!  to  God  as  He  continues  to  con- 
found the  strong  of  the  world  by  the  choice 
of  the  weay    To  our  Holy  Father,  Pope  Paul 
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VI.  I  re-afflrm  my  loyalty,  my  love,  and  my 
devotion. 

On  this  day  In  my  life,  I  return  thanks  to 
Ood  for  my  good  Mother  and  Father  of  happy 
memory,  my  good  brothers  and  sisters.  My 
parents  were  shining  examples  of  faith  and 
courage;  my  brothers  and  sisters  by  prayer 
and  example  have  sustained  me  in  my  work 
ss  a  priest. 

On  this  day.  my  mind  goes  back  over 
twenty-four  years  of  work  in  this  Dloceae — 
to  the  wonderful  association  with  bishops, 
priests,  sisters  and  laity.  Without  hesita- 
tion. I  single  out  the  people  of  the  Blessed 
Saciament  Parish.  For  nine  years.  I  have 
been  their  pastor  and  they  have  been  my 
people.  Their  spirit  of  prayer,  their  quick 
rwponse  to  the  needs  of  others  have  been  a 
source  of  Inspiration  to  me.  They  have  made 
these  happy  and  fruitful  years  In  my  life. 

yo  Bishop  P^rey  who  has  had  confidence 
In  me  as  his  Vicar  General,  to  aU  my  feUow 
priests,  to  the  religious  sisters  and  brothers, 
to  the  laity  of  the  Diocese,  I  am  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  to  grow  together  In  Christ. 

Itius  far,  Georgia  has  produced  only  one 
native  Bishop — James  Augustine  Healy,  bom 
near  Jonesboro,  Georgia,  who  became  the 
Bishop  of  Portland,  Maine,  In  1876.  Bishop 
Bmmet  M.  Walsh,  while  bom  In  South  Caro- 
lina, was  a  priest  in  the  Diocese  of  Savannah 
when  he  became  the  Bishop  of  Charleston  In 
1937.  He  was  my  ordaining  prelate  In  1948. 

As  I  look  to  the  future,  I  am  reminded 
of  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "One  plants;  anotiier 
waters;  but  It  la  God  Who  gives  the  growth". 
While  I  do  not  know  Bishop  Fletcher  per- 
sonally. I  stand  In  awe  of  his  achievements. 
He  was  ordained  a  priest  In  1920,  three  years 
befbre  I  was  bom.  A  native  of  Arkansas,  he 
has  given  62  years  of  generous,  selfless  serv- 
ice to  God.  to  the  Church,  and  to  the  fine 
people  of  Arkansas.  Since  1946.  two  years 
before  I  became  a  priest,  be  baa  labored 
tirelessly  as  Blah(^  of  the  Diocese. 

As  I  look  to  the  future,  I  offer  myself,  all 
my  talent,  my  energy,  my  life  to  the  honor 
and  glory  of  God  and  to  the  service  of  the 
good  citizens  of  Arkansas. 

The  ceremony  in  which  a  priest  Is  elevated 
to  the  episcopacy  Is  now  called  "The  Ordi- 
nation of  a  Bishop".  The  ceremony  will  take 
place  In  our  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist. Shortly  after  that,  the  ceremony  of  In- 
stallation win  take  place  In  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Andrew  In  LltOe  Rock.  I  wUl  be  the 
fifth  Bishop  of  Little  Rock.  As  yet,  no  dates 
have  been  set  for  these  ceremonies. 

[Prom  the  Savannah    (Ga.)    Morning  News, 

Julys,  1972) 

McDonald  Takes  Arkansas  Post 

The  Right  Rev.  Msgr  Andrew  J.  McDonald, 
pastor  of  Blessed  Sacrament  Catholic  Church 
of  Savannah,  has  been  named  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Msgr.  McDonald,  a  native  of  Savannah  who 
has  been  at  Blessed  Sacrament  Church  for 
nine  years,  said  the  ordination  will  be  held 
In  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  here 
this  summer. 

No  date  has  been  set. 

The  appointment  was  made  by  Pop)e  Paul 
VI,  and  the  official  announcement  was  made 
through  Archbishop  Lu-gl  Ralmondl,  apos- 
tolic delegate  In  Washington,  DC. 

BEGAN  in  194  8 

Msgr.  McDonald  began  his  ministerial  work 
as  an  assistant  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  In  1948. 

He  attended  elementary  school  In  Savan- 
nah and  graduated  from  St.  Charles  Junior 
College  In  Catonsvllle,  Md.  He  received  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  St.  Mary's  Seminary 
In  Baltimore.  Md. 

He  received  his  theological  degree  from 
St.  Mary's  Seminary.  He  also  vas  awardid  a 
Bachelor  oi  Canon  Law  Degree  from  Catholic 
University  of  America  and  a  Doctor  of  Canon 


Law  Degree  from  Lateron  University  In  Rome. 
Italy. 

Prom  1962  to  1967  Msgr.  McDonald  was  the 
assistant  priest  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
Church  In  Port  Wentworth. 

H«  la  a  diocesan  consultor  and  vicar  gen- 
eral of  the  Diocese  of  Savannah  and  has 
served  on  the  diocesan  tribunal  and  the 
diocesan  ecumenical  commission.  He  has  held 
numerous  other  ofScee  In  the  dloceae. 

Be  la  a  board  member  of  the  Savannah 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  he 
Is  a  member  of  the  Bl-raclal  Committee. 

PoUowlng  the  announcement  Msgr.  Mc- 
Donald said,  "On  this  day  my  mind  goes 
back  over  twenty-four  years  of  work  In  this 
diocese  to  the  wonderful  association  with 
bishops,  priests,  sisters  and  laity. 

"Without  hesitation,  I  single  out  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  Parish.  For 
nine  years  I  have  been  their  pastor,  and 
they  have  been  my  people.  Their  spirit  of 
prayer,  their  quick  response  to  the  needs  of 
others  have  been  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
me  They  have  made  these  happy  and  fruit- 
ful years  in  my  life,"  he  said. 

He  also  extended  bis  thanks  to  Bishop 
Gerard  L.  Prey.  Bishop  of  Savannah,  and 
to  his  fellow  priests  In  the  diocese  for  their 
support. 

Msgr.  McDonald  wUl  be  only  the  flfth 
bishop  of  Little  Rock.  The  Diocese  of  Little 
Rock  encompasses  the  State  of  Arkansas 
and  is  in  the  Province  of  New  Orleans.  The 
Roman  CathoUc  population  of  the  dlooeae 
is  56,000. 


THE  DISCOURAGED  WORKER- 
HOW  THEY  AFFECT  THE  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT FIGURES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
who  deal  with  statistics  know  that  they 
are  not  perfect,  whether  they  involve 
imemployment.  the  cost  of  living,  or  the 
gross  national  product. 

One  fsMitor  which  has  affected  the  un- 
employment figures  has  to  do  with  dis- 
couraged workers.  They  are  those  who 
are  so  discouraged  about  employment 
prospects  that  they  have  given  up  look- 
ing for  a  Job.  Consequently  they  are  not 
counted  in  the  unemplosrment  statistics. 

In  June  It  was  the  decline  in  jobless- 
ness among  young  persons  which  was 
primarily  responsible  for  the  drop  from 
5.9  to  5.5  percent  from  May  to  June  in 
the  numbers  unemployed.  But  this  may 
have  been  the  result  of  young  people  be- 
ing so  discouraged  that  they  did  not  en- 
ter the  labor  force  rather  than  a  real 
decline  in  joblessness. 

tNCESASK   IN    KKPLOTMZNT    SIGNITICANT 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Increase  in 
total  employment  over  the  last  year  is 
better  than  It  really  appears.  In  other 
periods,  this  increase  by  3  million  would 
have  been  enough  to  absorb  the  increase 
in  population  and  the  returning  soldiers 
and  still  reduce  unemployment  signifi- 
cantly. But  that  did  not  happen. 

In  Sunday's  Washington  Poet  Prof.  Al- 
fred Telia,  the  country's  greatest  expert 
on  the  discouraged  worker,  has  addr^sed 
these  problems. 

He  correctly  points  out  what  I  put  for- 
ward at  the  hearings  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  July  7;  namely, 
that  unemplojmient  had  not  really 
dropped  as  much  as  the  BLS  figures  for 
that  month  indicated. 

But  he  also,  correctly,  gives  more 
credit  to  the  rise  in  the  number  of  em- 


ployed over  the  last  yetir  than  partisans 
generally  do. 

coNSTSucTivx  action  PaOPOSKD 

Professor  TeUa  believes  that  we  should 
take  three  constructive  actions. 

First,  he  believes  that  the  BLS  should 
acknowledge  that  employment  behavior 
can  reflect  ups  and  downs  in  hidden  un- 
employment. 

Second,  he  believes  we  shoiild  publish 
a  statistic  that  relates  employment  to 
population. 

Finally,  he  believes  that  the  estimates 
for  discouraged  workers  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  BLS  releases,  quarterly  if 
not  monthly,  and  that  time  lost  to  in- 
volimtary  part-time  unemployment 
should  also  enter  the  figures. 

I  think  these  are  constructive  sug- 
gestions. They  should  be  included  in  the 
BT-»  statements.  Perhaps  next  January 
would  be  a  good  time  to  make  the 
change,  so  that  the  public  would  have 
confidence  in  the  figures  no  matter 
which  party  won  the  election. 

After  all,  as  Dr.  Telia  properly  points 
out,  politically  the  significance  of  the 
figures  cuts  both  ways. 

I  commend  his  suggestions  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr 
Telia's  article,  published  on  the  business 
P€«e  of  the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday, 
July  17,  1972,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Was    Emplotment    Rise   dt    JtrNx   Rxai.    ok 

IMAGINAXT^ 

(By  Alfred  Telia) 

At  9:30  ajn.  on  July  7.  the  Department  of 
Labor  released  Its  usual  monthly  news  state- 
ment on  the  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment situation.  The  opening  sentences  read; 
"The  nation's  unemployment  rate  dropped 
to  6.5  per  cent  in  June,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  report- 
ed today.  The  decline,  from  59  per  cent  In 
May.  brought  the  Jobless  rate  to  Its  loweet 
level  in  more  than  a  year  and  a  half." 

The  cold  factual  prose  belled  the  message 
The  stubborn  sUtlstlc  had  finally  given  way. 
Fingers  uncroesed  on  a  hundred  hands 
around  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  sighs  of  relief 
from  the  Wh.lte  Hoxise  all  but  dispersed  the 
pigeons  In  Lafayette  Park,  and  the  gnomes 
In  the  back  room  of  Democratic  National 
Committee  headquarters  overheated  their 
calculators  trying  to  estimate  the  vote  loes 
of  a  0.4  percentage  point  drop  in  the  unem- 
ployment rate.  Much  of  the  news  media 
faithfully  and  unquestlonlngly  spread  the 
good  news  across  the  land. 

At  11  ajn.  on  the  same  Friday  morning. 
Sen.  William  Proxmlre,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  convened  a  hearing  on 
the  June  unemplojrment  statistics.  These 
hearings  are  Intended  to  be  a  substitute  for 
the  traditional  BLS  press  conference  which 
had  been  cancelled  by  the  White  House  In 
1971.  The  verbal  give-and-take  between  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  and  the  com- 
missioner of  Labor  Statistics  has  often 
brought  to  light  different  Interpretations  of 
the  unemployment  situation  that  have  not 
been  given  In  the  official  press  release.  Com- 
peting Interpretations  of  the  June  data  did 
emerge  on  this  occasion,  although,  unfor- 
tunately, only  a  few  members  of  the  press 
were  present. 

Sen.  Proxmlre  presented  an  analysis  of  the 
June  unemployment  data  (with  which  this 
writer  oonctirs)  which  suggested  that  the 
unemployment  situation  may  not  have  tm- 
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proved  In  June.  A  cloae  look  at  the  June 
data  reveals  that  while  the  overall  Jobless 
rate  declined,  there  was  no  improvement  in 
the  seasonally  adjusted  unemployment  rates 
of  adult  men  and  women  age  25  and  over, 
althoueh  employment  among  adults  did  rise. 
The  decUne  In  joblessness  that  did  occur 
was  mostlv  among  young  persons  of  school 
age.  16-24'year8,  who  traditionally  enter  the 
labor  market  In  large  numbers  at  the  end  of 
the  school  vear  Since  It  was  the  decline  In 
youth  unemployment  that  mainly  pulled 
down  the  total  unemployment  rate,  the  im- 
portant question  Is:  did  unemployment 
among  youths  decline  ill  because  of  an  In- 
crease In  their  employment  or  (2)  because 
there  were  not  enough  Jobs  for  them  so  that 
many  became  discouraged,  did  not  enter  the 
active  labor  force,  and  so  were  not  counted 
as  unemployed  in  the  offlclal  statistics? 

Evidence  as  to  whether  the  decline  In  un- 
employment in  June  was  more  imaginary 
than  real  can  be  found  by  looking  at  what 
happened  to  the  seasonally  adjusted  number 
of  youths  employed  and  In  the  labor  force. 
The  data  show  that  employment  of  young 
persons  did  not  increase  In  June,  and  that 
their  numbers  in  the  active  labor  force  actu- 
ally declined.  This  suggests  an  Increase  In 
Job  discouragement  and  hidden  unemploy- 
ment, and  raises  a  serious  question  as  to 
whether  there  was  really  much  Improvement 
In  the  Mnemployment  situation  In  June. 

An  alternate  method  can  be  used  to  check 
on  this  conclusion.  It  Involves  estimating 
how  many  additional  persons  would  have 
been  in  the  active  labor  force  had  sufficient 
Jobs  been  available.  My  own  estimate,  based 
on  economic  techniques.  Is  that  the  labor 
force  would  have  been  more  than  a  half  mil- 
lion higher  than  It  actually  was  In  June  had 
Job  opportunities  been  better,  I.e..  If  full 
employment  had  prevailed  This  means  that 
there  were  more  than  500.000  hidden  unem- 
ploved  who  were  not  officially  counted  as  un- 
employed, who  wanted  a  Job  and  were  avail- 
able for  work  and  who  would  In  fact  have 
been  employed  had  sufficient  Jobs  been  avail- 
able My  calculations  further  Indicate  that 
hidden  unemployment  Increased  between 
May  and  June  by  about  250.000.  This  oc- 
curred presumably  because  many  young 
workers  did  not  enter  the  active  Job  market 
due  to  poor  Job  prospects,  but  Instead  Joined 
the  ranks  of  the  hidden  unemployed. 

Since    offlclallv    measured    unemployment 
declined  by  360.000  In  June  and  hidden  un- 
employment rose  by  about  250,000.  the  net 
effect  was  a  small  overall  decline  of  about 
100.000  This  Is  equivalent  to  a  0  1  percentage 
point  decline  in  the  rate  of  unemployment. 
not   a   statistically   significant   change.   The 
conclusion  remains  that  the  unemployment 
situation  was  essentially  unchanged  In  June. 
If  the  unemployment  situation  last  month 
was  less  rosy  than  the  offlclal  rate  Implied, 
just  the  opposite  has  been  true  over  the  past 
year    Since  last  summer,  total  employment 
has  Increased  rapidly,  by  3  million.  By  past 
standards,    this   Increase    should   have    been 
more  than  enough  to  absorb  expansion  In  the 
labor   force   due   to   population   growth   and 
armed   forces  reduction  and  still   make   In- 
roads into  unemployment    However,  neither 
the  offlclal  jobless  rate  nor  the  Labor  Depart- 
ments  own  (quarterly)  estimates  of  discour- 
aged workers  has  responded  to  the  rapid  rise 
In  Jobs.  This  lack  of  improvement  makes  lit- 
tle economic  sense.  In  contrast,  hidden  un- 
employment, measured  as  the  difference  be- 
tween the  current  labor  force  and  what  the 
labor  force  would  be  at  ftill  employment,  de- 
clined sharply  since  last  summer  In  response 
to  the  employment  Increase 

Economists  outside  the  government  and 
members  of  Congress  have  noted  the  strange 
behavior  of  the  official  unemployment  data 
In  recent  years,  and  have  recommended  that 
the  President  appoint  a  committee  of  non- 
government experts  to  re-evaluate  the  official 
concept  and  measurement  of  unemployment. 


as  was  last  done  a  decade  ago  Meanwhile,  a 
number  of  improvements  can  be  made  In  the 
offlclal  unemployment  release  and  In  the 
analysis  of  unemployment  trends; 

( 1 )  The  BLS  should  acknowledge  that  be- 
low— or  above- normal  fluctuations  In  the  la- 
bor force  which  follow  the  behavior  of  em- 
ployment could  well  be  a  reflection  of  an  in- 
crease or  decrease  In  hidden  unemployment. 

(2)  Since  changes  In  employment  have 
less  and  less  been  translated  Into  changes  In 
the  official  unemployment  rate.  It  would  be 
useful  to  publish  an  analyUc&l  statistic  that 
shows  the  progress  of  employment  relative 
to  growth  in  the  working-age  population, 
i.e.,  an  employment-population  rate.  Such  a 
rate  would  be'lndependent  of  the  unemploy- 
ment measurement  problem,  and  would  fre- 
quently tell  a  different  story  of  conditions 
In  the  labor  market.  It  would  reveal  more  ac- 
curately than  the  unemployment  rate  the 
Job-creating  success  of  government  policies, 
and  serve  as  an  additional  measure  of  the 
proximity  of  the  economy  to  Its  full  employ- 
ment potential. 

(3^  Estimates  of  discouraged  workers 
should  be  Included  In  the  offlclal  press  re- 
lease, even  U  only  quarterly.  In  addition,  the 
time  lost  due  to  involuntary  part-time  un- 
employment could  also  be  added  to  the  offi- 
cial unemployment  and  discouraged  worker 
count  to  arrive  at  &  comprehensive  measure 
of  unemployed  manpower. 


MARYLAND    CRABS    AND    FIN    FISH 
NOT     CONTAMINATED 

Mr,  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  2  weeks 
ago,  the  eastern  coast  was  ravaged  by 
the  effects  of  its  tropical  storm  Agnes. 
Particularly  hard  hit  was  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  region,  where  massive  flood- 
ing led  to  the  entrance  of  abnormal  levels 
of  bacteria  and  other  organisms  into  the 
bay  and  its  tributaries.  This  condition 
forced  the  Secretai-y  of  Health  and  Men- 
tal Hygiene  of  the  SUte  of  Maryland. 
Dr  Neil  Solomon,  to  temporarily  caution 
the  citizens  of  Maryland  with  respect  to 
the  recreational  uses  of  the  bay  and  the 
harvesting  of  various  shellfish,  such  as 
clams  and  oysters. 

However,  contrary  to  some  erroneous 
reports.  Maryland  crabs  and  fin  fish 
were  not  contaminated.  In  an  effort  to 
correct  these  false  reports,  I  received  a 
telegram  from  Dr.  Neil  Solomon,  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene  of 
the  State  of  Maryland,  which  states: 

Maryland  crabs  and  fln  flsh  have  been  de- 
termined to  be  completely  safe  for  human 
consumption,  and  In  no  way  affected  by  re- 
cent severe  flooding  brought  on  by  tropical 
storm  Agnes.  State  health  officials  Indicated 
that  there  are  no  biological  emissions  Ini- 
tiated by  tiie  storm  that  could  have  adversely 
affected  these  types  of  Maryland  seafood. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  very  few.  if 
any.  Senators  who  have  not  had  the  dis- 
tinct pleasure  of  eating  Maryland  crabs. 
Thus.  I  am  sure  that  all  join  In  my  relief 
on  hearing  this  good  news.  I  also  sisk 
that  Senators  do  all  they  can  to  dispel 
any  reports  that  they  might  hear  to  the 
contrary. 

Maryland  crabs  and  fin  fish  form  a  key 
cornerstone  of  the  Maryland  economy, 
providing  jobs  to  thousands  of  my  State 
citizens.  They  also  provide,  both  to  the 
citizens  of  Maryland  and  many  other 
States,  a  delicious  delicacy  that  any  per- 
son or  restaurant  can  serve  with  pride. 
It  is  ft  relief,  indeed,  to  know  that  the 
quality  of  this  food  was  not  affected  m 
the  least  by  tropical  storm  Agnes. 


NLRB     CHAIRMAN     MILLER     CALIJ 
FOR  REFORM 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  always 
is  refreshing  when  a  Federal  offlclal  takes 
stock  of  his  own  agency  and  makes  con- 
structive recommendations  as  to  how  It 
can  be  approved  to  better  perform  Its 
statutory  function. 

The  Honorable  Edward  B.  Miller, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  has  recently  made  such 
recommendations  regarding  the  NLRB, 
and  I  would  like  to  call  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress, 

While  I  do  not  agree  necessarily  with 
all  of  Chairman  Miller's  ideas,  his  re- 
marks to  the  Pacific  Coast  Labor  Lav 
Conference  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  May  12. 
1972,  and  to  the  symposium  of  the  Al- 
legheny County  Bar  Association  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  on  May  26.  1972,  are  worthy 
of  our  consideration. 

The  essentials  of  these  two  talks  have 
been  reduced  to  writing  In  a  text  released 
by  Chairman  Miller  on  May  26. 

In  his  remarks,  Chairman  Miller  states 
that  the  NLRB,  as  a  "judicial  machine" 
to  administer  the  labor  statutes,  is  "in 
need  not  just  of  minor  repairs,  but  of  a 
thoroughgoing  overhaul  and  redesign." 
He  cites  the  Board's  staggering  case- 
load— a  total  annual  intake  of  30,000  to 
40,000  unfair  labor  practice  cases  and 
8,000  representation  elections,  of  which 
1,200  cases  reach  the  Board  for  deci- 
sion— as  a  major  reason  for  needed 
reform. 

As  a  result  of  this  caseload.  Chairman 
Miller  asserts,  there  Is  an  "absolute  min- 
imum" of  a  year  and  a  half  before  an 
aggrieved  party  can  get  effective  relief, 
be  It  an  employee,  union,  or  employer. 
He  says : 

I  think  no  one  would  suggest  that  it  af- 
fords any  kind  of  an  orderly  or  efficient  ludl- 
clary  for  the  regular  administration  and 
Implementation  of  what  Is  now  a  c  early 
permanent    kind   of   major   Federal   st:  ft* 

Chairman  Miller  suggests  that: 
A  corps  of  Federal  district   court  Judges, 
or  their  equivalent,  should  be  appolnt'id  to 
hear  matters  limited  to  those  Involvlne  tha 
several   facets   of   Federal    labor   law. 

Mr.  President,  several  bills  have  been 
Introduced  during  the  past  several  years 
proposing  reform  in  the  administration 
of  the  labor  statutes.  Some  have  pro- 
vided for  the  creation  of  a  labor  court 
to  handle  labor  cases  in  a  judicial  mar- 
ner. 

One  bill,  S.  1320,  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Tower,  provides  for  the  transfer  of 
jurisdiction  over  unfair  labor  practice 
cases  from  the  NLRB  to  the  Federal  dis- 
trict courts.  S.  1320  has  been  reported 
favorably  by  the  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Separation  of  Powers,  of  which 
I  am  honored  to  serve  as  chairman,  to 
the  Commitee  on  the  Judiclar>',  where 
It  now  is  pending. 

During  the  past  4  years,  the  subcom- 
mittee has  conducted  an  extensive  study 
of  the  NLRB,  Including  hearings  on  the 
Board  itself  in  1968,  and  on  S.  3671, 
a  bill  identical  to  S.  1320,  in  1970.  The 
subcommittee  also  published  a  report  In 
E'ebruary  1970  which  was  critical  of  the 
Board's  administration  of  the  labor  laws. 

The  subcommittee's  studies  have  con- 
vinced  me  that  meaningful   reform  is 
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Board  simply  cannot  cope  with  an  annual 
caseload  of  over  HOC  cases  a  year.  That 
seems  so  obvious  I  do  not  think  I  need  to 
dwell  on  it.  Just  figure  out  the  number  of 
working  days  and  the  number  of  working 
Mr    r-iT-aiuciiv    *  ~.^->.  —»- hours  that  are  available  to  any  human  being  ,,.,»._ 

«i^rr«e'?.r.aTS.r^  b^^^^~^  E^BO^—li^ 


needed  at  a  very  early  date,  and  Chair- 
man Miller's   remarks   provide   several 
worthwhile    recommendations    on    how 
we  might  accomplish  this  task. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sentation  case  elections  The  only  way  the 
Agency  has  been  able  to  function  as  well 
as  It  has  Is  through  the  settlement  and 
other  informal  efforts  of  this  field  organiza- 
tion, which  disposes,  purely  locally  and  in- 
formally, of  the   phenomenally   high  figure 


printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TowABD  AN  Improved  Labor  Judiciary 

(Remarks  of  Edward  B.  Miller) 
It  was  in  late  May  of  1970  that  I  assumed 
the  offce  of  Chairman  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  Some  twenty  plus  years  of 
practicing  law,  specializing  m  the  labor  law 
fleld  had  given  me  at  least  a  reasonably  ade- 
quate basis  for  predicting  the  nature  and 
scope  of  decision -making  problems  I  would 
encounter  In  my  new  position.  But  while  I 
had  some  glimmerings  of  the  administrative 
problems  which  a  Chairman  of  this  Board 
faces,  I  doubt  that  even  the  Icng-tlme  prac- 
titioners In  the  fleld  have  a  true  under- 
standing 6f  the  seriousness  of  what  Is  so 
mundanely  called  "the  Board's  caseload  prob- 
lem ' 

As  a  practitioner  myself,  I  had  for  some 
vears  heard  various  members  of  the  Board 
voice  complaints  about  this  ever-growing 
caseload.  Like  many  of  you,  however,  I  tended 
to  brush  those  complalhts  off,  ether  on  the 
theory  that  bureaucrats  are  generally  under- 
worked and  overpaid  and  shouldn't  fuss  If 
at  last  they  had  to  get  off  their  you-know- 
whats. — or  on  the  theory  that  these  com- 
plaints were  just  nolse-maklng  In  support 
of  requests  for  a  larger  budget  from  Con- 
gress in  order  to  buUd  a  stUl  bigger  bureau- 
cratic empire. 

It  did  not  take  very  long  In  the  Chairman's 
seat,  however,  for  me  to  learn  that  these  com- 
plaints cannot  so  lightly  be  dismissed.  In- 
deed It  U  not  only  difficult  effectively  to  ad- 
minister the  decision-making  functions  of 
this  Agency  In  an  effective  manner — it  Is 
well-nigh  impossible. 

Thus  for  many  months  now  in  almost  every 
public  address  i  have  made,  I  have  empha- 
sized the  seriousness  of  the  inadequacies  of 
the  structure  of  the  decision-making  side 
of  this  Agency,  In  terms  of  coping  realisti- 
cally with  interpreting,  administering  and 
enforcing  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
In  an  article  which  appeared  in  a  national 
publication  early  this  year.  I  referred  to  our 
Board  as  a  Rube  Goldberg  judiciary.  In  sa- 
tirical vein,  I  suggested  that  If  one  delib- 
erately set  out  to  construct  a  hopeless. y 
awkward,  cumbersome  and  Inadequate  piece 
of  machinery  to  handle  today's  Labor  Board 
caseload,  one  would  be  hard  put  to  come  up 
with  a  funnier  looking  judicial  machine  than 
the  one  we  now  have.  Perhaps  the  most  as- 
tounding feature  of  this  jerry-rigged  equip- 
ment Is  that  those  of  us  assigned  to  operate 
it,  like  the  old  haywire  mechanics,  somehow 
make  it  work. 

As  I  pointed  out,  however,  the  times  have 
passed  us  by.  The  judicial  machine  which  was 
designed  as  a  tentative  Instrument  for  test- 
ing out  a  new  set  of  principles  In  a  context 
quite  different  from  today's,  and  designed  for 
days  when  the  annual  caseload  of  the  Board 
was  running  at  about  30.  40,  or  50  cases  a 
year,  is  obsolete  and  archaic  now  that  the 
statute  which  we  administer  has  become  an 
Integral  part  of  our  national  legal  frame- 
work and  now  that  our  volume  of  cases  has 
Increased  nearly  fifty-fold.  Today  that  Ju- 
dicial machine  Is  In  need,  not  Just  of  minor 
repairs,  but  of  a  thoroughgoing  overhaul  and 
redesign . 

1  shall  not  take  a  great  deal  of  your  time 
today  In  describing  the  deficiencies  of  the 
present  structure.  I  can  summarize  them  in 
a  very  few  minutes.  First,  a  five-man  Labor 


nearly  adequate  personal  review  time  That 
situation  of  course  worsens  steaullly,  since  our 
caseload  consistently  rises  by  somewhere 
between  5  and  12  percent  each  year.  As  I  said 
earlier,  "difficult"  does  not  properly  describe 
that  situation;  "impossible"  Is  a  more  nearly 
accurate  word. 

The  second  major  defeat  Is  inherent  In  the 
tentative  nature  of  our  three-step  decision- 
making   process.    As    you    doubtless    know, 
neither  the  decisions  of  our  flrst-llne  deci- 
sion-makers   or    the    appellate    decisions    of 
our  Board  Itself,  have  any  legal  effect  what- 
soever. This  means  that  if  due  process  con- 
siderations are   observed   In   the   hearing   of 
cases,  and  If  normal  appellate  procedures  axe 
followed,  both  on  appeals  to  the  Board  and 
from  the  Board  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  there 
can  be  no  final  or  legally  effective  decision 
m  less  than  about  a  year-and-a-half .  even  If 
all   dockets   were   clear   at    the   trial.   Board 
appellate  and  court  appellate  steps,  which  of 
course  they  are  not.  Put  very  simply,  this 
means  that  either  an  employee  or  a  union  or 
employer  who  is  harmed  by  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  Act  must  wait  for  an  absolute 
minimum  of  a  year-and  a-half  before  he  can 
get  effective  relief,  assuming  that  the  matter 
Is  fully  litigated.  That  may  have  been  all 
right  when  Congress  was  first,  in  tentative 
style,   testing   out   the   statute   to   see   if   It 
would    work.    But    I    think    no    one    would 
suggest  that  it  affords  any  kind  of  an  orderly 
or  efficient  judiciary  for  the  regular  adminis- 
tration and  implementation  of  what  is  now 
a  clearly  permanent   kind  of  major  federal 
statute. 

Rather  than  elaborating  In  further  detail 
upon  the  severity  of  these  problems,  I  would 
prefer  to  talk  with  you,  constructively  I  hoi>e, 
about  how  we  might  go  about  curing  them. 
I  would  suppose  that  one  of  your  questions 
might  be.  In  this  regard,  whether  there  Is 
anything  about  the  present  structure  of 
the  agency  which  is  worth  preserving  I 
would  answer  that  with  a  resounding  "Yes!" 
You  have  perhaps  noted  that  in  the  course 
of  my  remarks  thus  far  I  have  talked  about 
the  need  to  restructure  only  the  decision- 
making side  of  the  Agency.  Those  of  you 
who  are  familiar  with  our  operations  know 
that  the  decision-making  side  is  clearly  the 
smallest  part  of  this  Agency.  By  the  decision- 
making side  I  Include  the  Board  Members, 
their  staffs,  the  Trial  Examiners,  and  the 
administrative  support  for  the  Board  and 
its  Examiners. 

As  many  of  you  know,  however,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Agency's  personnel  is  encom- 
passed within  our  fleld  organization,  which 
includes  31  regional  offices  and  several  sub- 
regional  offices,  located  all  around  the 
country.  The  administration  of  these 
regional  offices  lies  primarily  with  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  rather  than  with  the  Board  it- 
self. Even  though  the  Reglonta  Directors  re- 
port directly  to  the  Board  with  respect  to 
their  representation  case  functions,  most  of 
the  day-to-day  work  even  In  that  area  has 
been  delegated  for  administrative  purposes 
to  the  General  Counsel. 

That  field  organization,  together  with  its 
administrative  support  In  Washington,  reaUly 
bears  the  brunt  of  the  Agency's  workload, 
and  does  so  very  well.  I  have  mentioned 
the  laOO-case  workload  of  the  Board,  but 
that  Is  a  mere  drop  in  the  total  bucket. 
Our  total  Intake  of  unfair  labor  practice 
charges  runs  in  the  neighborhood  of  be- 
tween 30.000  and  40,000  cases  a  year,  in  ad- 
dTTlon  to  which  we  conduct  over  8.000  repre- 


mlnl- 
mum  of  litigation  and  a  maximum  of  vol- 
untary cooperation. 

It  Is.  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  absolute- 
ly eseentlal  that  we  retain  this  skilled  and 
experienced  staff  and  preserve  that   orderly 
and  efficient  means  of  dealing  with  the  day- 
to-day   administration   of   this   Act.   I   have 
been  pleased  in  traveling  around  the  coun- 
try making  speeches  to  groups  such  as  this, 
to  And  that  the  comment  from  representa- 
tives  of    both   management   and   labor   has 
been  almost  universally  favorable  with  re- 
spect to   the  operation  of  our  fleld  offices. 
I  do  not  suggest  that  each  of  our  Regional 
Directors  or  every  member  of  their  respective 
staffs  Is  a  saint  or  Is  infallible.  But  I  think 
It  Is  fair  to  say  that,  overall,  we  have  achieved 
an  efficient  administration  and  that  all  par- 
ties have  a  good  deal  of  faith  and  confidence 
in  both  the  ability  and  the  impartiality  of 
the  persons  with  whom  they  come  m  con- 
tact from   day   to   day  In   the   Investigation 
and  settlement  of  charges,  and  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  elections.  That  means  that  our 
fleld  staff,  largely  now  administered  by  the 
General  Counsel.  Is  an  asset  of  great  value, 
not  only  to  the  government,  but  to  the  en- 
tire Industrial  relations  commvmlty.  I  would 
therefore  not  favor  any  change  In  structure 
which   wotUd   either   eliminate   or   Interfere 
substantially  with  the  maintenance  of  this 
essential   organization   of  skilled   personnel, 
or  which  would  change  slgnlflcantly  the  al- 
location of  duties  to  that  staff. 

It  was  largely  with  this  in  mind  that 
I  submitted  testimony,  shortly  after  becom- 
ing Chairman  of  the  Board,  in  opposition 
to  a  bill  sponsored  by  Senator  Tower  which, 
as  I  understand  It,  would  have  referred  to 
either  private  parties  or  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  Its  United  States  attorneys 
the  function  of  Investigating  and  processing 
charges  of  violation  of  the  Act.  I  do  not 
think  that  either  private  parties  or  an  al- 
ready overworked  staff  of  U.S.  attorneys. 
generally  unfamiliar  with  the  specifics  of  our 
Act.  could  take  on  these  30  to  40  thotisand 
cases  and  achieve  the  kind  of  effective  set- 
tlement ratio  which  we  have  come  to  ex- 
pect as  routine  from  our  own  staff.  If  any 
significant  number  of  that  90  percent  of 
the  cases  which  are  now  settled  In  a  median 
time  of  around  45  days  should  fall  to  be  set- 
tled, and  should  Instead  have  to  go  the  route 
of  full  litigation,  any  system,  new  or  old, 
designed  to  administer  this  Act.  would  bog 
down  hopelessly  In  short  order. 

Nor  do  I  think  there  should  be  any  sig- 
nificant Impairment  of  the  manner  In  which 
representation  questions  are  resolved  and 
elections  conducted  While  there  have  some- 
times been  complaints  that  the  statutory 
scheme  does  not  offer  readily  available  court 
review  of  representation  case  Issues,  It  is  my 
conviction  that  it  is  more  important  for 
those  election  processes  to  operate  promptly 
than  It  Is  for  any  party  to  have  whatever 
benefits  might  come  from  a  greater  oppor- 
ttmlty  to  litigate  election  Issues.  I  realize 
that  there  will  be  those  who  disagree  with 
me,  but  m  the  overall  view  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  prompt  resolution  of  representation 
disputes  must  have  enormously  high  pri- 
ority. It  Is  so  important  to  deftise  the  emo- 
tional potential  of  these  disputes  in  the 
interest  of  protecting  Industrial  relations 
stability  and  avoiding  interruptions  in  the 
flow  of  commerce,  that  we  simply  cannot 
afford  the  luxury,  and  attendant  inevitable 
delay,  of  having  fuU-soale  judicial  determi- 
nation of  every  poaslble  legal  question  which 
may  arise  In  this  area. 
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A5  to  these  representation  matters,  In 
short,  a  quick  administrative  proceM  of 
some  kind  offers  us  much  protection  as  I 
believe  Is  practicable  Several  years  ago  the 
Board  acted,  pursuant  to  Congressional 
authority,  to  delegate  the  Uon's  share  or  the 
decision-making  In  the  representation  case 
area  to  our  Regional  Directors.  While  there 
were  many  doubts  and  fears  expressed  els  to 
the  wisdom  of  that  course  at  the  time  It  was 
adopted,  It  has  proved  so  successful  that  I 
think  few.  If  any.  would  today  suggest  re- 
verting to  the  older  scheme  whereby  all  of 
such  matters  had  to  be  decided  in  Wash- 
ington by  the  Board.  Indeed,  for  the  future 
I  think  we  must  look  to  a  continuation  and 
perhaps  even  an  enlargement  of  that  delega- 
tion, perhaps  continuing  some  form  of  lim- 
ited discretionary  administrative  review. 

As  an  aside,  it  has  also  occurred  to  me 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  minimize  the 
necessity  of  cas«-by-case  decision-making  in 
this  representation  case  field  by  admlnla'ra- 
Uve  rulemaking.  I  have  never  been  an  en- 
thusiast of  rulemaking  with  respect  to  al- 
leged violations  of  the  unfair  labor  practice 
sections  of  the  Act.  In  that  area,  where 
substantive  rights  are  Involved  and  factual 
variations  are  vital  and  often  controlling.  I 
think  our  case-by-case  common  law  method 
offers  the  best  approach.  But  In  regulating 
conduct  so  as  to  Insure,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  Integrity  of  our  election  process,  there 
may  well  be  some  fruitful  and  as  yet  some 
largely  unexplored  opportunities  for  the  use 
of  administrative  rulemaking. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  decision -making  In- 
volving unfair  labor  practices.  As  I  have 
suggested,  this  Ls  the  area  in  which  I  think 
we  desperately  need  structural  reform. 

In  testifying  before  the  Thompson  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  year.  I  outlined  what  I  thought  the  basic 
criteria  ought  to  be  for  any  restructuring  of 
our  labor  Judiciary  In  genersd  those  cri- 
teria are  much  the  same  as  they  would  be  for 
any  Judiciary.  P^rst  of  all.  the  flrst-Une  de- 
cision-makers must  have  the  authority  to 
noake  an  effective  legal  decision.  No  lawyer 
engaged  In  representing  a  client  before  any 
Judiciary  would.  I  think,  want  to  have  to 
present  his  case  with  the  hopw  of  getting  a 
decision  which  had  mere  persuasive  effect. 
Yet  that  Is  what  we  have  In  the  present 
structure  of  the  decision-making  side  of  this 
Agency  It  is  not  very  sensible.  It  is  frus- 
trating, slow,  cumbersome,  imd  awkward 

The  second  objective — again,  applicable 
to  any  Judiciary — Is  an  appellate  system  ade- 
quate to  the  task.  This  requires  that  ap- 
pellate Judges  be  appointed  In  such  a  way 
as  to  minimize  political  considerations,  and 
It  means  a  sufDclent  number  of  apellate 
Judges.  In  whom  the  public  can  have  con- 
fidence, so  that  they  can  give  thorough,  per- 
sonal attention  to  every  case  appealed  to 
them.  This  we  do  not  have  under  the  present 
structure.  We  have  short-term  appointees, 
thus  inviting  continual  political  controversy, 
and  we  have  an  Inadequate  number  of  ap- 
pellate appointees  to  any  longer  give  really 
personal  attention  to  each  case. 

My  third  and  last  criteria  was  that  our 
labor  Judiciary  ought  to  be  constructed  in 
such  manner  as  to  avoid  multiplicity  of  liti- 
gation which  can  and  does  result  in  con- 
fusion as  to'  the  applicable  law.  and  which 
encourages  forum  shopping,  with  Its  all  at- 
tendant evils.  It  is  my  opinion  that  our  pres- 
ent proliferation  of  administrative  labor 
Judiciaries  points  up  the  fact  that  the  struc- 
ture for  decision-making  as  to  matters  In- 
volving federal  labor  policy  has  been  allowed 
to  grow  like  Topey.  rather  than  having  been 
planned  with  an  eye  to  building  a  sensible 
unified  Judiciary.  Thus,  today  a  single  fac- 
tual situation  may  give  rlM  to  Issues  which, 
for  example,  are  Utlgmble  before  arbitrators. 
before  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
before  the  courts,  and  before  a  variety  of 
local,  state  and  federal  agencies  charged  with 


the  adnainlstration  of  our  laws  prohibiting 
discrimination  In  employment.  There  Is  no 
single  forum  for  determining  all  of  these 
Issues  growing  out  of  a  single  set  of  facts. 
Instead  they  may  be,  and  Increasingly  are, 
the  subject  of  litigation  In  many  different 
forums  at  the  same  time.  There  Is  here  a 
real  potential  for  abuse,  and  that  potential 
grows  larger  with  each  new  expression  of 
federal  policy  affecting  labor  relations. 

With  the  rapid  development  of  organiza- 
tion and  collective  bargaining  In  such  addi- 
tional areas  as  agriculture,  public  employ- 
ment and  the  like,  we  now  hear  demands  for 
the  creation  of  still  more  agencies  to  regulate 
and  deal  with  each  of  these  new  phenomena. 
This  suggests  that  there  may  be  an  even 
more  widespread  proliferation  of  little  labor 
Judiciaries,  and  thus  more  opportunity  for 
confilcting  policies  to  develop  more  oppor- 
tunity for  harassment  by  multiple  litigation, 
and  more  opportunity  for  forum  shopping. 

Thus.  I  am  very  much  impressed  with  the 
need  for  a  coordinated  Judiciary  to  deal  with 
the  effective  administration,  decision-making 
and  enforcement  of  a  coordinated  federal 
labor  policy. 

What  then  does  all  of  this  suggest  In  terms 
of  some  specific  proposal?  It  was  my  hope 
when  I  began  talking  to  this  subject  many 
months  ago  that  leaders  of  the  various 
group*  concerned  with  federal  labor  policy 
might  put  aside  partisan  consideration  and 
work  together  Jointly  to  develop  some  new 
proposals  which  would  be  acceptable  to  all 
concerned.  Unfortunately,  In  the  past, 
propofeals  In  this  area  have  tended  to  have 
partisan  origins  and  thus  to  bog  down  In 
partisan  considerations.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  old  Reorganization  Plan  Five  tended  to 
be  suppoil,ed  by  the  Democratic  party  and 
by  certain  labor  groups  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, tended  to  have  Republican  and  manage- 
ment opposition.  Proposals  In  the  Congress 
such  as  the  Tower  bill,  the  Orlflln  bill,  the 
relatively  recent  Thompson  bill,  (which  is  a 
sort  of  revival  of  the  basic  Plan  Five  con- 
cept) all  seem  to  have  had  party  labels  put 
on  them  and.  perhaps  as  a  result,  have  not 
had  bi-partisan  support  and  have  Invited 
a  divisive  approach  as  among  the  com- 
ponent factions  of  the  Industrial  relations 
community 

I  had  therefore  cherished  the  Idea  that  If 
the  severe  problems  of  the  present  struc- 
ture could  be  laid  before  persons  knowl- 
edgeable In  this  field,  the  parties  and  their 
representatives  might  see  the  necessity  for 
Joint  co-operative  action  and  begin  serious 
work  on  a  proposal  which  would  not  bear 
either  a  party  or  a  partisan  label.  Unfortu- 
nately this  does  not  seem  to  be  happening. 

Perhaps  I  was  naive  In  thinking  that  It 
might  happen.  All  Interest  groups  seem 
Inevitably  to  cUng  to  the  system  they  know, 
no  matter  how  imperfect  that  system  may 
be.  Inertia  Is  a  powerful  factor,  and  it  surely 
seems  to  operate  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  at  hand.  Privately,  representa- 
tives of  various  partisan  Interests  have  talked 
with  me  and  told  me  that  they  recognized 
the  neeo  for  change  and  reform,  and  a  few 
have  even  discussed  with  me  some  specific 
suggestions.  But  publicly  no  one  seems  to 
want  to  take  the  lead,  or  even  commit  him- 
self to  the  view  that  structural  change  Is  a 
real  and  present  need.  Perhaps  as  often  hap- 
pens, immediate  day-to-day  problems  ap- 
pear to  be  of  much  greater  significance  than 
these  seemingly  remote  problems  of  Judicial 
administration.  I  think  It  has  traditionally 
been  true  that  Judicial  reform  has  lagged  as 
legislators  and  their  constituencies  alike  have 
concerned  themselves  more  earnestly  with 
what  seemed  to  be  their  own  more  urgent 
provincial  crises.  Generally  speaking,  only  a 
few  brave  professorial  types  have  come  up 
with  suggestions.  And  their  suggestions 
have  gone  largely  unnoticed. 

In  view  of  my  Ineffectiveness  In  having 
thus  i&i  stimulated  any  affirmative  proposals, 
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I  feel  compelled  now  to  venttue  a  few  nig- 
gestlona  of  my  own.  I  do  not  intend  th«M 
suggeetlons  to  be  the  only  or  ultimate  plan, 
but  rather  that  they  may  be  a  stimulus  for 
discussion  and  soon  for  action  by  leaders  and 
spokesmen  such  as  yourselves. 

I  have  already  Indicated  there  is  a  need 
for  authoritative  Initial  decisions,  and  thus 
a  need  for  first-line  decision-makers  who  are 
vested  with  the  authority  of  genuine  Judges, 
not  tentative  administrative  examiners.  Since 
our  statute  Is  now  clearly  a  part  of  long-term 
federal  law  It  would  seem  logical  that  our 
new  first-line  decision-makers  ought  to  be 
Integrated  Into  our  federal  Judiciary.  It  is, 
however,  generally  conceded  that  there  are 
rather  special  features  and  concepts  Involved 
In  the  laws  relating  to  employment  and  labor 
relations.  There  seems,  therefore,  much  to  be 
said  for  a  degree  of  specialization  within  that 
Judiciary.  Would  it  not  be  best  to  have  a 
group  of  first-line  decision-makers  who  could 
deal  exp>edltiously  and  knowledgeably  with 
these  rather  special  concepts  and  traditions 
peculiar  to  the  employment  field?  We  have 
been  somewhat  reluctant  In  this  country  to 
depart  from  the  generallst  approach  to  legal 
decUlon-maklng.  We  have  tended  to  cling 
to  the  Idea  that  any  Judge  can  decide  any 
case.  This  has  been  our  theory,  although  in 
practice  many  state  courts,  at  least,  have 
developed  sp>ecla]lzed  Judges  to  hear  criminal 
matters,  probate  matters,  and  cases  arising 
In  other  specialized  areas  of  the  law.  With 
the  ever  Increasing  complexity  of  our  civili- 
zation and  our  national  economic  Institu- 
tions I  think  we  may  need  to  recognize  the 
advantages  of  having  some  spedalizatioa 
within  our   federal   Judiciary   as  well. 

All  of  that  leads  me  to  believe  that  a  corps 
of  federal  district  court  Judges,  or  their 
equivalent,  should  be  appointed  to  hear  mat- 
ters limited  to  those  Involving  the  several 
facets  of  federal  labor  law.  This  would  In- 
clude alleged  violations  of  our  Act,  of  the 
laws  relating  to  the  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment, of  laws  dealing  with  wages  and 
hours,  to  hear  suits  for  breach  of  collective 
bargaining  agreements,  including  suits  tor 
the  enforcement  or  review  of  arbitration 
awards,  and.  Indeed  to  hear  all  cases  falling 
within  the  total  scope  of  litigation  arising 
under  statutes  or  the  common  law  governing 
the  employment  relationship.  The  Investiga- 
tion and  prosecution  of  this  variety  of  cases 
should,  I  believe,  be  left  where  It  is  today. 
Except  for  Section  301  suits,  which  private 
parties  prosecute,  each  specialized  agency.  In- 
cluding our  own  Oeneral  Counsel,  should 
continue  to  be  charged  with  these  Investi- 
gating and  prosecuting  duties. 

I  have  not  pursued  the  matter  far  enough 
to  have  any  specific  suggestions  as  to  pre- 
cisely how  this  new  corps  of  specialized  labor 
Judges  should  be  Integrated  Into  the  federal 
district  Judiciary  as  a  whole.  This  Is  a  matter 
worthy  of  detailed  attention,  with  due  re- 
gard for  problems  and  policies  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  total  federal  Judiciary. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind,  however, 
that  this  group  of  Judges  ought  to  be  selected 
on  the  same  basis  as  federal  district  court 
Judges,  and  have  the  same  basic  authority. 
Senator  Orlflln 's  most  recent  bill  provides  for 
a  large  group  of  commissioners,  rather  than 
Judges,  but  In  my  view  this  perpetuates  the 
Idea  of  a  tentative  two-step  process  which  I 
think  we  have  by  now  outgrown.  To  para- 
phrase Gertrude  Stein,  my  view  Is  that  a 
Judge  is  a  Judge  U  a  Judge!  I  would  also 
point  out  that  there  exists  at  least  a  nuclear 
corps  of  eminently  qualified  candidates  for 
these  Judicial  positions.  Our  own  agency  has 
a  corps  of  able  Trial  Examiners  and  other 
agencies  have  also  developed  persons  skilled 
In  hearing  and  deciding  disputes  over  labor 
policy  of  one  kind  or  another. 

I  would  certainly  insist  that  this  skilled 
corps  of  labor  decision-makers  not  be  over- 
looked in  the  Initial  selection  process.  In 
developing  suitable  legislation.  It  might  be 
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aulte  appropriate  to  include  provisions  which 
iould  insure  that  they  would  not  be  over- 
looked, while  stlU  preserving  the  customary 
jllKa^tlon  of  both  the  executive  and  leglsU- 
Uve  branch  In  making  Judicial  selections. 

It  Is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  work  out 
an  appropriate  structure  for  the  appellate 
procew.  The  preeent  statutory  scheme  vests 
that  appellate  process  under  our  act  In  the 
flve-man  Board  of  which  I  am  currently 
Chairman.  One  of  the  premises  underlying 
that  arrangement  was  that  the  act  ought  to 
be  uniformly  interpreted  on  a  national  level. 
Ogden  Fields,  our  own  retiring  Executive 
secretary,  among  others,  has  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  since  our  five-man  Board  U  having 
difficulty  in  coping  with  an  ever-increasing 
caseload,  we  might  have  to  change  that  con- 
cept and  establish  regional  boards.  That  sug- 
gestion, and  others  like  it,  have  been  vulner- 
able to  the  criticism  that  uniform  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Act  would  be  seriously  and  ad- 
versely affected.  To  this  criticism  the  pro- 
ponents of  a  regional  board  structure  have 
replied  that  a  national  board  could  still  be 
retained  for  review  of  regional  board  deci- 
sions. But,  at  least  In  our  present  context, 
this  would  have  meant  Interjecting  still  a 
third  step  of  nonblndlng  decision-making 
which  would  precede  court  enforcement  or 
review,  and  thus  fxirther  delay  the  totality 
of  the  decision-making  process. 

Tet  at  least  one  student  of  our  work  has 
pointed  out  that  even  under  the  present 
scheme  of  things,  the  uniformity  of  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Act  which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  fostered  by  having  a  single  Board  is 
proving  to  be  more  fiction  than  fact.  Board 
decisions,  as  you  know,  are  now  subject  to 
review  In  the  variovis  courts  of  appeal  and 
thoee  courts  of  appeals  do  not  always  see 
eye  to  eye.  While  the  Supreme  Court  always 
stands  as  the  final  arbiter  of  differences 
among  the  circuits,  that  Court  also  has  a 
considerable  caseload  problem  and  Is  being 
relatively  chary  In  the  number  of  cases  In 
which  It  will  grant  certiorari.  Thus  on  at 
least  some  Issues  which  are  not  of  overriding 
national  lmp>ortance,  there  Is  In  fact  some- 
thing less  than  total  uniformity  of  Interpre- 
tation of  our  statute  under  the  current 
scheme. 

There  Is  another  fact  which  seems  relevant 
here.  We  have  now  had  several  decades  of 
administrative  and  Judicial  interpretation  of 
the  Act.  It  would  seem  fair  to  assume  that 
a  great  many  of  the  truly  significant  Inter- 
pretive questions  about  our  Act  have  already 
been  answered.  There  are  surely  less  open 
Issues  than  there  were  when  the  statute  was 
first  enacted.  It  is  at  least  arguable,  then, 
that  there  are  somewhat  less  compelling  rea- 
sons today  for  insisting  upon  a  structure 
which  provides,  for  every  case.  Insurance  for 
a  uniformity  concept. 

As  I  see  It,  there  are  at  least  three  choices 
available  In  fitting  a  suitable  appellate  pro- 
cedure for  labor  cases  into  the  federal  Ju- 
diciary. One  would  be  to  deemphaslze  the 
uniformity  concept  and  to  allow  all  labor 
cases  to  progress  through  the  federal  court 
system  In  the  same  manner  as  any  other  type 
of  case — that  Is,  to  the  existing  courts  "of 
appeal,  leaving  the  Supreme  Court  with  its 
certiorari  power  to  resolve  only  significant 
questions  of  national  Importance. 

A  second  and  more  radical  possibility 
would  be  to  establish  a  Bp>eclallzed  court  of 
appeals,  to  which  all  appeals  from  district 
court  decisions  In  labor  cases  could  go.  This 
would  go  the  full  way  in  the  development  of 
a  specialized  labor  Judiciary.  It  would,  how- 
ever, poee  the  same  practical  problems  as 
the  one  now  facing  the  Board  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  probably  would  accentuate  the 
difficulty  of  the  problem.  If  our  Board  can- 
not now  cope  with  the  current  case  load, 
then  how  could  a  single  appellate  court 
handle  a  case  load  which  would  Include  not 
only  NXJIA.  cases  but  also  cases  arising 


under  a  variety  of  other  statutes?  A  possible 
solution  would  be  to  create  a  large  appellate 
court,  and  to  permit  full  panel Izatlon  with 
a  petition  for  rehearing  en  banc  as  a  method 
of  reconciling  possible  policy  differences  as 
among  the  various  panels.  But  if  this  is  to 
be  done,  we  are  well  on  otir  way  back  to 
several  courts  of  I4>p«al,  and  we  may  have 
gained  little  over  utilizing  the  present  appel- 
late court  structure. 

Utilizing  that  structure  In  the  usual  way 
might  not  create  serious  problems.  Antitrust 
cases,  tor  example,  go  through  the  normal 
courts  of  appeal,  even  though  a  single  federal 
policy  Is  Involved.  While  there  may  be  occa- 
sional differences  as  among  the  circuits,  I  am 
not  aware  that  this  has  created  truly  critical 
problems. 

Having  q>eclallzed  Judges  at  the  first  level 
of  decision-making  should  mean  that  their 
decisions  would  be  well  Informed,  and  thus 
ought  to  provide  a  careful  and  specialized 
look  at  the  dispute.  The  combination  of 
specialised  Jurisdiction  In  the  first  instance 
plus  a  by  now  sophisticated  labor  bar  ought 
to  result  In  the  presentation  of  cases  to  the 
general  courts  of  appeal  in  sufficiently  un- 
derstandable and  clear-cut  manner  so  as  to 
enable  the  courts  of  appeal  to  perform  their 
review  function  without  a  crying  need  for 
specialization  at  that  level. 

If,  however.  It  Is  thought  that  the  need 
for  uniformity  and  for  a  specialized  appellate 
labor  tribiuial  may  to  some  degree  continue 
to  exist,  there  Is  still  a  third  possible  alter- 
native. A  q>eclal  labor  court  of  appeals  might 
be  created  to  bear  only  such  cases  as  would 
be  certified  to  It  by  the  Trial  Judge,  it  being 
understood  that  such  certifications  would 
occtir  only  in  cases  involving  new  or  novel 
Issues  or  In  cases  in  which  a  conflict  among 
the  circuits  existed  as  to  some  key  principle 
of  law.  The  several  courts  of  appeals  might 
also  be  given  the  discretion  to  transfer  to 
this  special  national  labor  court  of  appeals 
any  case  which  It  found  presented  new  or 
novel  issues,  or  an  issue  as  to  which  a  dis- 
pute among  the  circuits  was  in  need  of  cen- 
tralized resolution. 

This  rather  innovative  approach  might 
well  be  a  sound  one  and  could  offer  a  useful 
supplement  to  present  structures.  It  could 
provide  a  means  of  achieving  uniformity  in 
the  administration  of  the  statute  without 
regtilarly  btirdening  the  Supreme  Court  with 
a  flood  of  labor  cases,  and  yet  bring  to  such 
problems  the  expertise  of  a  carefully  selected 
group  of  appellate  court  Judges. 

Well,  there  are  my  suggestions.  "ITiese 
beglrmlngs  should  not  be  mistaken  for  a 
final,  pnllshed  product.  Doubtless  they  can 
be  refined  and  Improved  upon  by  others,  or 
perhaps  others  will  find  a  better  or  more 
workable  arrangement. 

But  they  are  not  dreamy  visions  of  some- 
thing that  we  might  think  about  20  or  SO 
years  from  now.  The  need  for  these  or  some 
other  type  of  changes  is  now.  Critical  prob- 
lems In  the  field  of  federal  labor  Justice  are 
not  merely  on  their  way.  They  are  here.  They 
are  retU.  They  are  critical. 

The  outmoded  machinery  which  we  are 
trying  to  make  operate  at  the  Board  Is  creak- 
ing and  groaning,  and  many  of  you  have 
already  encotmt««d  Its  inadequacies.  Sert- 
otis  wrongs  are  going  unremedied  until  far 
too  late  for  the  remedies  to  be  effective. 
This  not  only  adversely  affects  those  who 
have  been  Injured,  but  also  leads  to  increas- 
ing demands  that  If  our  remedies  are  going 
to  ootne  BO  late,  they  ought  to  be  doubly  or 
triply  severe.  Such  demands  may  be  under- 
standable, but  In  my  view  they  contain  the 
seeds  of  polarization,  which  is  dangerously 
Ituipproprtate  in  our  field  of  industrial  rela- 
tions. We  ought  to  seek  in  this  field  not  vi- 
cious retaliatory  punishment  to  the  offender 
but  rather  prompt  and  effective  corrective 
action,  which  can  leave  the  parties  prepared 
to  live  together,  and  not  be  poised  at  eaeh 
other's  throats. 


But  if  we  perpetuate  the  Inadequacies  of 
today's  structures,  there  u  always  the  danger 
that  hastily  devised  quick  ciu-ee  will  be  In- 
wnted  and  gain  mvtppart.  Furthermore,  If 
we  fall  to  adopt  some  sensible  reforms,  we 
must  know  that  we  will  see  a  continued 
proliferation  of  overalpplng  Jurisdictions 
onatad,  wbloh  Is  bound  to  intensify  the 
problems  which  are  already  here.  Our  ever 
growing  case  load  will  soon  make  the  exercise 
of  our  reviewing  functions  so  difficult  that 
it  will  be  little  more  than  perfunctory.  These 
are  the  very  real  and  present  dangers  of  a 
course  marked  by  inertia. 

So  I  urge  you  to  consider  these  remarks 
not  as  philosophical  n[)eanderlng8,  but  as  a 
genuine  cry  for  help  by  the  Chairman  of  a 
Board  which  finds  Itself  charged  with  re- 
q>onslbllltles  which  exceed  the  true  capacity 
of  the  machinery  which  has  been  provided 
to  parry  them  out.  I  ask  you,  then,  not  only 
to  give  these  suggestions  yoiu-  thoughtful 
consideration,  but  that  you  utilize  them  as  a 
basis  for  action.  There  will  be  Uttle  JusUce 
left  in  this  vital  field  If  we  are  left  much 
longer  without  a  Judiciary  ci4>able  of  pro- 
viding It. 

Let  us  therefore  move  and  move  now  to- 
ward an  Improved  labor  Judiciary. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  each  year 
the  third  week  in  July  Is  observed  as 
Captive  Nations  Week.  This  year  it  is 
especially  important  that  we  take  note 
of  several  aspects  of  the  changing  world 
scene  that  affect  the  captive  nations  of 
Esistem  Europe. 

Today  we  hear  much  about  detente — 
about  the  "mellowing"  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  easing  of  her  grip  on 
Eastern  European  nations  that  must  fol- 
low. Let  us  not  mistake  rhetoric  for 
reality.  As  yet  the  evidence  of  detente 
is  sclmpy— consisting  mostly  of  the  So- 
viet Union's  willingness  to  sign  arms  ac- 
cords with  the  United  States — and  there 
is  no  evidence  whatever  of  an  easing 
of  Soviet  tyranny  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Now  there  Is  a  move  afoot  to  hold  a 
"European  security  conference."  If  such 
a  conference  is  held — and  unless  confer- 
ences of  this  sort  are  quite  necessary,  it 
is  necessary  to  avoid  them — it  should  be 
turned  into  an  occasion  to  legitimize 
the  oppression  in  Eastern  Europe,  or  to 
reduce  the  strength  of  the  West  that 
serves  as  a  counterweight  to  all  the  So- 
viet might  in  Eastern  Europe. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind.  I  Join 
with  all  Americans  in  pledging  renewed 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  freedom  for 
the  great  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe.    * 


SENATOR  KENNEDY'S  APPEAL  FOR 
A  RESUMPTION  OP  THE  CEASE- 
FIRE IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
sudden  plunge  of  Northern  Ireland  Into 
the  brutal  new  round  of  killing  and  vio- 
lence since  the  cease-fire  ended  last  week 
is  the  cause  of  profound  alarm  to  all  of 
us  who  desire  a  permanent  and  lasting 
peace  in  Ulster. 

The  violent  confrontation  in  the  Suf- 
folk Estate  and  Lenadoon  Avenue  area  of 
Belfast  that  ended  the  cease-fire  last 
week  provoked  the  massive  and  continu- 
ing bloodshed  we  have  witnessed  over  the 
past  9  days  In  Ulster — ^perhaps  the  worst 
rampage  of  shooting,  bombing,  and  kill* 
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Ing  in  the  entire  bloody  history  of  North- 
em  Ireland  over  the  centuries. 

Today,  fortunately,  It  now  appears  that 
peace  Is  being  restored  to  the  Lenadoon 
Avenue  area,  and  men  of  good  will  every- 
where have  new  cause  for  hope  that  the 
darkness  descending  over  Ulster  is  once 
again  being  lifted  through  the  patient  ef- 
forts of  those  who  are  desperately  con- 
tinuing the  search  for  peace. 

Therefore,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
appeal  to  leaders  of  all  sides— to  Prime 
Minister  Heath  and  Prime  Minister 
Lynch,  to  Mr.  Whitelaw  and  the  British 
political  and  military  leaders,  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Provisional  IRA.  and  to 
the  ProtesUnt  leaders  of  Northern  Ire- 
land—to make  a  new  effort  to  restore  a 
cease-fire  throughout  Ulster,  and  thereby 
to  restore  the  only  condition  that  can 
lead  to  a  permanent  peace — a  halt  In  the 
violence  while  every  possible  avenue 
toward  a  negotiated  settlement  Is  pur- 
sued. 

Surely,  If  the  killing  of  the  past  10 
days  has  taught  any  lesson  at  all.  it  is  the 
lesson  that  no  one  wins  when  the  gun- 
men take  to  the  rooftops,  or  the  troops 
advance  to  the  battle  In  the  wake  of  the 
violence  and  incredible  destruction  of 
the  past  10  days,  more  than  30  people 
lie  dead,  many  of  them  Irmocent  victims 
of  the  bloodshed,  includmg  Father  Noel 
Fltzpatrick.  a  priest  shot  down  as  he  ad- 
ministered the  last  rites  of  the  church 
to  an  earlier  victim  of  the  gunfire  in 
Belfast 

No  one  can  read  the  current  headlines 
from  Ulster  or  see  the  pictures  of  the  vio- 
lence, or  see  the  names  of  children  and 
infants  slaughtered  on  both  sides  In  the 
terror,  without  a  feeling  of  utter  despair 
over  the  direction  Ulster  will  take  if  the 
descent  Into  violence  is  unchecked. 

Those  of  us  who  know  the  story  of 
Americas  involvement  in  Vietnam  know 
the  folly  of  the  senseless  pursuit  of  the 
phantom  of  militar>'  victory.  Just  as 
peace  can  come  to  Vietnam  only  through 
negotiations  at  the  conference  table,  so 
peace  can  come  to  Ulster  only  through 
negotiations,  and  not  through  violence  in 
the  streets  by  the  IRA  or  the  UDA.  or 
military  thrusts  by  the  soldiers. 

Time  and  again,  America  has  learned 
that  lesson  in  Vietnam.  Time  and  again. 
Britain  and  the  people  of  Northern  Ire- 
land have  learned  that  lesson  in  Ulster. 

The  events  of  recent  weeks  only  prove 
the  point.  The  IRA  knows  that  force  can- 
not place  Catholic  families  in  their  homes 
on  Lenadoon  Avenue,  and  that  no 
amount  of  armed  attacks  can  force  the 
release  of  the  internees.  The  British 
Army  knows  that  the  Catholic  barricades 
and  the  no-go  areas  held  by  the  IRA  can- 
not be  cleared  by  force.  And  among  the 
Protestants  of  Ulster,  all  but  the  most  ex- 
treme advocates  of  the  UDA  must  know 
by  now  that  the  Protestants  are  the  ones 
who  have  the  most  to  lose  if  the  violence 
goes  on.  and  that  war  between  the  UDA 
and  the  British  Army  will  mark  the  end 
of  the  Ulster  they  know. 

And  so  I  appesd  to  Protestants  and 
Catholics  alike  in  Northern  Ireland  to 
give  the  cease-fire  another  chance,  to  dis- 
pel the  gloom,  to  let  the  world  see  that 
faith  In  peace  is  still  alive  in  Ulster,  and 
that  the  hopeful  new  Initiative  of  Prime 


Minister  Heath  and  Mr.  Whitelaw  will 
not  be  consumed  in  some  new  and  ter- 
rible Gkitterdammerung  In  Ulster. 


SENATOR  HUMPHREY'S  COMMIT- 
MENT TO  DECENCY  IN  PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BENT8EN.  Mr.  President,  as  with 
any  political  contest,  the  recent  Demo- 
cratic Convention  in  Miami  produced  a 
number  of  losing  contenders  for  the 
nomination  as  well  as  the  eventual  nomi- 
nee. For  some  of  the  contenders  it  was 
their  first  attempt  for  the  Presidency, 
and  we  will,  no  doubt,  be  hearing  more 
from  them  in  future  election  years.  For 
other  candidates,  however,  the  campaign 
of  1972  might  well  be  their  last  attempt 
for  the  office  and  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  comment  on  one  such  figxire  who 
has  served  the  country  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  so  splendidly  in  the  past. 

Hubert  Humphrey  has  made  a  com- 
mitment to  decency  in  public  affairs  and 
compassion  in  public  policy  that  spans 
a  career  of  more  than  20  years.  As 
early  as  1948  he  was  struggling  to  help 
the  Democratic  Party  find  its  conscience 
on  the  issue  of  civil  rights  and  in  1964 
those  early  struggles  culminated  in  the 
passage  of  a  sweeping  Civil  Rights  Act 
under  his  leadership.  In  effect,  he  has 
had  the  vision  to  foresee  the  many  prob- 
lems that  trouble  our  Nation  and  the 
political  skill  and  acumen  to  bring  to 
bear  their  solutions. 

Senator  Humphrey  will  be  leaving  the 
campaign  trail  now  and  returning  to  the 
Senate  to  carry  on  his  work 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Roger 
WUkins.  and  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  May  15,  1972.  be  printed  In 
the  Record  Mr.  WUkins  poignantly  re- 
flects on  the  contributions  that  Senator 
Humphrey  has  mtide  in  the  past  to  the 
cause  of  civil  rights  in  America  and  gives 
an  incisive  view  of  what  Senator  Hum- 
phrey's efforts  have  meant  to  millions 
of  Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HHH     A   Black   Perspectivi: — Judging   a 

Public  Man  Through  Time  and  Passions 
(By  Roger  WUkins) 

Before  the  new  blsick  political  thrust,  be- 
fore the  rebellions  of  the  late  '60s.  before 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  before  the  sit-ins  and  the 
freedom  rides,  before  the  Montgomery  bus 
boycott  and  before  the  school  decision  of 
1954.  there  was  Hubert.  Those  were  simpler 
days,  at  least  for  those  of  us  who  were  fairly 
young  In  a  sense,  for  young  blacks,  they 
were  days  of  greater  belief,  though  there  was 
less  to  believe  in.  Things  were  so  bad  that  in 
lieu  of  the  analyses  of  the  breadth  and  com- 
plexities of  American  racism  available  today, 
at  least  some  young  blacks  of  my  generation 
believed  epere  brainwashed,  some  would  say) 
that  the  words  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  meant  what 
they  said,  and  that,  some  day,  they  would 
extend  to  us. 

And.  there  was  the  simplistic  belief  In  good 
peoiMe  and  bad  people  and  a  great  mass  of 
people  in  between  who  Just  needed  decent 
leadership  Pranklin  Rooeevelt's  years  In  the 
WTilte  House  were  fresh  in  memory  as  was 
Branch  Rickey's  act  in  changing  the  face  of 
baaeball  by  putting  Jackie  Robinaon  on  the 
Dodger  team.  These  were  some  of  the  good 


white  men  In  whom  the  spirit  and  the  prom- 
ise of  the  Constitution  and  the  Declaration 
seemed  to  live  and  we  were  sure  that  tbe 
likes  of  them  would  prevaU  over  the  likes  of 
Senator  BUbo,  whose  career  was  also  fre«h 
In  memory. 

Then  came  Hubert  (which  was  what  we 
always  called  him  because  he  was  alwayt 
so  warm  and  ebullient  that  he  seemed  ouire 
like  a  friend  than  a  public  official)  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  1948  He 
was  the  37-year-old  mayor  of  Minneapolis 
at  a  convention  where  civil  rights  forces 
were  fighting  for  a  plank  that  was  very  mild 
by  today's  standards,  but  where  some  of  the 
Southerners  were  threatening  to  walk  out 
If  the  plank  were  adopted.  The  civil  right* 
leaders  took  an  ad  la  the  Philadelphia  Bul- 
letin headed,  "Let  'em  Walk."  Humphrey 
worked  all  night  for  the  plank,  argued  from 
the  podium,  and  won.  Thurmond  walked 
with  four  states,  Truman  won  and  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  became  embedded  in  grateful 
black  memory. 

When  he  got  to  the  Senate  In  1949,  he  was 
firmly  regarded  as  a  friend  and  an  ally.  And 
by  the  time  the  gireat  civil  rights  issues  came 
to  the  Congress  in  the  late  '506  and  the  '60s, 
he  had  the  seniority  which,  coupled  with 
his  commitment,  made  him  the  biggest  gun 
in  the  arsenal.  As  one  of  his  old  allies  In  the 
movement  put  it,  "It  wasn't  Just  the  votes 
on  the  big  Issues,  he  was  always  there,  shap- 
ing the  bUl  in  the  oommlttees  and  in  the 
cloakrooms  and  protecting  it  clause  by 
clause,  phrase  by  phrase  and  word  by  word. 
He  was  close  .  .  .  no.  that's  not  it — he  was 
really  part  of  the  civil  rights  movement." 
Those  years  produced  the  Civil  Rights  Acta 
of  1957,  1959  and  1964.  Later,  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent, he  helped  with  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  and  they  changed  the  face  of  America 
.  .  .  not  completely,  but  clearly  for  ;he 
belter. 

Of  course,  civil  rights  wasn't  all  he  was 
doing.  There  was  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Arms 
Control  Agency.  Medicare,  Food  for  Peace, 
the  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  a  good  deal  more. 
But  for  us,  the  Important  thing  was  not 
that  he  was  a  prolific  liberal  senator,  but 
that  he  was  there  down  in  the  trenches  day 
after  day  when  we  needed  him. 

But  later  there  was  the  crushing  weight 
of  the  years  of  the  Johnson  Presidency  when 
the  Image  began  to  blur  and  the  contortions 
became  clear  to  all.  Still,  In  meetings  both 
inside  the  government  and  out,  despite  what 
might  be  happening  to  the  ego  and  to  the 
spirit,  the  old  warmth  was  always  there— 
and  the  will  to  get  something  done.  But  the 
shadows  of  Johnson,  Vietnam  and  Chicago 
finally  grew  so  long  that  the  man  became 
obscured  and  memory  found  it  hard  to  pene- 
trate past  the  latest  painful  scene. 

Then  came  the  campaign  of  '72.  "I  was 
there  when  you  needed  me,"  Humphrey  told 
us,  which  was  true.  But  appeals  to  the  past 
were  not  enough  when  his  party  was  moving 
into  a  still  formless  but  hopeful  future. 
Later,  there  was  his  comment  after  the  bus- 
ing moratorium  proposals  noting  gleefully 
that  the  President  had  followed  the  Hum- 
phrey lead.  One  close  and  old  friend  shook 
his  head  In  weary  disbelief  and  said,  "I'll 
never  forget  it.  I  Just  don't  understand  It." 

After  the  final  loss  on  Monday  night,  there 
was  the  withdrawal  pledge  to  "continue  the 
fight  I  have  waged  all  my  public  life  on 
behalf  of  those  who  have  no  voice."  And 
later,  the  soft  philosophical  talk  with  Walter 
Cronklte  expressing  the  determination  to 
come  on  back  to  the  Senate  and  to  wage 
the  fight  for  love,  for  compassion  and  for 
decency.  Somehow,  the  ghosts  of  the  vice 
presidency,  Vietnam  and  oam{>algns  lost 
seemed  exorcised.  There  were  hints  of  the 
happy  warrior  and  through  the  philosophical 
air  and  the  deep  attachment  to  gleaming 
values,  the  old  memories  came  back,  sharp 
and  clear  as  ever.  A  man  should  be  judged 
tHrough  passions  and  over  time  and  at  that 
moment  you  knew  he'd  be  b«ck. 
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so  though  it  is  far  too  e*rly  to  a»y  fare- 
well, it  is  Just  about  th«  right  time  to  »»y 
thank  you"  to  a  very  good  old  friend. 


UNAUTHORIZED  BOMBING  IN 
NORTH  VIETTIAM 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  Senators  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  evidence  of  widespread  disregard  of 
civilian  command  In  the  conduct  of 
bombing  operations  against  North  Viet- 
nam as  disclosed  by  recent  testimony  of 
Gen.  John  D.  Lavelle.  former  commander 
of  the  7th  Air  Force  In  Vietnam. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  determination 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  ,  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  to  bring  all  of  the  facts 
to  light  concerning  this  unauthorized 
warfare  in  Southeast  Asia.  Senator  Sten- 
nis has  announced  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  will  hold  open  hearings 
on  these  serious  violations  of  our  com- 
mand and  control  system  prior  to  action 
on  the  pending  nomination  of  General 
Abrams  to  be  Army  Chief  of  Staff  and 
General  Lavelle  to  be  retired  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  general. 

I  have  been  queried  by  several  Sena- 
tors with  regard  to  developments  in 
bringing  these  facts  to  light.  I  feel  an 
obligation  to  share  with  the  S«iate  any 
new  and  pertinent  Information  that  can 
be  disclosed  without  impairing  the  course 
of  the  Investigation. 

The  most  recent  development  is  the 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Air  Force 
noncommissioned  officer  whose  original 
letter  to  me,  several  months  ago,  trig- 
gered the  entire  inquiry  into  the  imau- 
thorized  and  ofiQcially  concealed  offensive 
strikes  by  our  Air  Force  against  North 
Vietnam. 

"nils  courageous  airman  has  requested 
the  opportunity  to  testify  at  the  forth- 
coming hearings  in  the  belief  that  his 
"unique  position  in  the  Air  Force  has 
afforded  me  a  great  deal  of  Information, 
and  that  this  Information  has  been  sup- 
pressed and  distorted." 

I  have,  therefore,  requested  of  Sena- 
tor Stknnxs  that  this  sergeant  be  per- 
mitted to  testify  at  the  hearings,  point- 
ing out  "that  if  we  are  to  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  this  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Congress,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  the  general  public,  I  believe  it 
is  imperative  that  our  committee  hear 
directly  from  this  young  man  who  had 
the  courage  and  the  firsthand  informa- 
tion to  bring  these  unauthorized  prac- 
tices to  light." 

Without  disclosing  the  Identification 
of  the  airman  for  obvious  reasons.  I  want 
to  share  with  the  Senate  the  contents  of 
his  letter,  which  set  forth  his  reasons  for 
believing  that  his  testimony  would  be 
helpful  In  bringing  the  facts  concerning 
this  breakdown  of  civilian  command  into 
full  view. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

I  would  like  to  testify  at  the  upcoming 
Senate  hearings  on  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  dlsmlaaal  of  General  Lavelle. 
I  understand  that  this  Is  an  extremely 
unusual  request,  but  I  believe  my  unique  po- 


sition in  the  Air  Force  has  aflorded  me  a 
great  deal  of  information,  and  that  this 
information  has  been  8uppre««ed  and 
distorted. 

I  am  extremely  concerned  about  the  ap- 
parent misrepresentations  that  have  re- 
sulted from  the  mUltary  investigation.  To 
me  it  Is  very  Important  that  the  type  of  al- 
legedly Illegal  action  taken  by  General  La- 
velle Is  never  allowed  to  occur  again.  How- 
ever, the  actions  taken  by  the  military  have 
shown  that  the  mUltary  is  Ineffective  in 
regulating  Itself  and  establishing  the  neces- 
sary safeguards. 

The  actions  taken  by  the  mUltary  against 
General  Lavelle  and  the  other  people  In- 
volved have  shown  that  a  military  member 
can  exceed  the  limitations  placed  on  him  by 
clvUlan  authorities  with  relative  safety. 
Further,  the  apparent  lack  of  any  action 
against  General  LAvelle's  subordinates  has 
shown  that  It  Is  safer  and  in  many  ways  even 
preferable  to  obey  Illegal  and  immoral 
orders  than  to  question  them. 

The  events  oi  these  past  few  weeks  have 
made  It  obvious  to  me  that  defln^e  civilian 
control  must  be  placed  over  the  mUttary.  In 
my  own  case.  I  had  very  few  alternatives  of 
whom  I  could  go  to  in  order  to  reveal  my 
information.  It  seemed  Impossible  for  me  to 
contact  either  my  Wing  Commander  or  the 
base  Inspector  General,  since  both  were  in- 
volved In  the  air  strikes.  It  would  also  have 
been  dlfBcult  for  me  to  contact  anyone  at 
higher  headquarters. 

At  the  time  I  wrote  the  letter,  the  Paris 
peace  talks  had  deteriorated  to  the  point 
that  the  U.S.  refused  to  continue  negotia- 
tions, alleging  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
were  using  the  talks  as  a  forum  to  dlssemi- 
iiate  untruthful  propaganda  concerning  our 
indiscriminate  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  was  compelled 
to  write  to  you,  you  In  turn  having  no  other 
course  but  to  release  my  letter  to  mUltary 
authorities  for  them  to  investigate.  The  mili- 
tary investigating  Itself  negates  any  check  or 
balance  civilian  authorities  might  exercise 
over  the  military.  It  is  apparent  that  Con- 
gress should  establish  a  civilian  lnsp>ectlon 
system  at  base  level,  similar  to  the  present 
military  inspector  general,  but  not  under 
military  or  DkdiD  control. 


WHAT   IS   RIGHT   WITH   AMERICA? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  we  in 
Government  are  concerned  so  much  of 
the  time  in  discussing  ways  to  right  the 
wrongs  in  our  country  that  I  wonder  if 
sometimes  we  do  not  overlook  all  the  good 
things  that  already  exist. 

In  a  "What  Is  Right  With  America" 
essay  contest  sponsored  by  the  Press 
publication  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  maiiy 
meaningful  commentaries  on  the  subject 
were  received.  One  of  them,  by  Nancy 
Johnson,  of  Beaverton,  Oreg.,  who  is  12 
years  old,  concludes  with  the  thought 
that— 

America  Is  a  long  way  from  being  perfect 
but  at  least  we're  beginning  to  recognize  our 
problems  and  are  trying  to  solve  them  in- 
stead of  Ignoring  the  facts! 

I  think  this  is  a  point  we  all  ought  to 
keep  in  mind. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
complete  text  of  Nancy  Johnson's  essay, 
as  well  as  thumbnail  sketches  of  several 
individual  Oregonians,  also  cited  in  the 
Press,  who  show  by  their  own  life  styles 
what  is  right  with  America,  and  how  we 
can  work  to  make  it  better. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Amkbica  Has  ihx  Right  To  Speak  Ottt 

(By  Nancy  Johnson) 

America  has  freedom.  We  have  the  right  to 
speak  out,  to  disagree  with  the  government. 
We  can  complain  and  protest  ( peacefully  >  if 
we  feel  something  is  wTong.  We  can  say 
what  we  feel  aloud 

Everyone  Is  supposed  to  have  equal  rights 
no  matter  what  their  religion,  race  or  sex  is 
This  Is  promised  by  the  Constitution,  but 
sometimes  people  are  treated  badly  because 
of  their  religion,  race  or  sex  and  their  rights 
are  not  respected. 

We  have  the  right  to  vote  and  are  repre- 
sented in  the  government  whether  we  are 
rich  or  poor.  We  can  vote  for  the  man  or 
woman  of  our  choice  who  we  think  will  do 
the  best  job.  We  elect  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. We  have  the  choices. 

America  is  a  long  way  from  being  perfect 
but  at  least  we're  beginning  to  recognize  our 
problems  and  are  tr>'ing  to  solve  them  in- 
stead of  ignoring  the  facts  I 

DOTJG    CAPP8 

Doug  Capps  Is  a  young  future  attorney 
who  IS  working  to  extend  the  limits  of  tra- 
ditional court  processes  into  new  forms.  A 
graduate  of  Portland  State  and  a  student  at 
Northwestern  School  of  Law  at  Lewis  and 
Clark  College,  he  is  currently  working  to  es- 
tablish an  ombudsman  plan  for  city  and 
county  government.  An  ombudsman  is  a 
part  of  the  legal  process,  an  extension  of  the 
courts,"  he  believes.  'It's  a  way  to  establish 
citizens'  advocacy  in  dealings  with  govern- 
ment." Doug  Is  one  of  many  young  practic- 
ing or  prospective  attorneys  concentrating 
m  public  law  .  .  extending  the  boundar- 
ies of  traditional  systems  to  speed  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  due  process  and  make  con- 
stitutionally guaranteed  freedoms  an  ac- 
cessible— and  possible — right  for  every  citi- 
zen. 

JtTDCE  George  Howeileb 

Judge  George  Howeiler  t>ecame  partially 
blind  when  he  was  a  teen-age  boy.  due  to  an 
accident  with  dynamite,  he  has  been  totally 
blind  for  about  25  years.  De^ite  this,  be  has 
pursued  law  as  a  career  and  t>een  a  Judge  of 
Clackamas  County's  District  1  Justice  Court 
for  15  years  In  addition  he  continues  an  avid 
interest  in  the  outdoors  and  natural  history 
Much  of  his  Tree  time  Is  spent  as  coordinator 
of  the  Oral  Hull  Foundation,  established  only 
a  few  years  ago  to  develop  a  park  for  the 
blind.  "It  is  always  a  deiight  and  wonderful 
contrast  to  work  in  the  courtroom,  working 
with  the  Oral  Hull  Foundation  in  creating 
sometlxlng  that  wUl  really  have  a  therapeuUc 
effect  for  those  who  need  rest  and  relaxation," 
Judge  Howeiler  comments. 

Ds.  S.  Sfencx  MncHAN 
Dr.  8.  ^>ence  Melgban  Is  an  extraordinary 
individual  whose  ideas  extend  beyond  the 
waUs  of  a  hospital.  Working  out  of  Good 
Samaritan  Ho^ltal  where  he  is  the  director 
of  medloal  education,  Dr.  Melghan  makes  re- 
peated ventures  into  community  activities 
His  acoompUahments  include  heading  the 
recent  conference  on  "Adoleacence  and  Its 
Problems."  Dr.  Meighan  Is  also  organizing  a 
comprehensive  health  program  for  alcoholics 
by  coordinating  efforts  of  already  exisUng 
agencies.  "I'd  like  to  see  a  much  better  rela- 
tionship between  this  hospital  and  the  people 
around  It.  .  .  I  want  to  improve  the  reality 
of  our  position  in  the  community,  '  states 
Dr.  Melghan. 

Db.  Lekdon  SmTH 
Dr.  Lendon  Smith  Is  a  physician  who 
knows  that  a  doctor's  office  Is  not  the  only 
place  to  deal  with  community  health  prob- 
lems. A  pediatrician,  television  personality 
and  author  of  two  books  on  child  care.  Dr. 
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Smati  conc«rna  himself  with  social  issues 
aivd  oommunity  «luc»tlon  and  service  proj- 
©cu.  His  concerns  include  child  abuse,  Inner 
city  cilnlc  volunteer  work,  fo«t«r  children, 
nuorldatlon  of  water  supplies,  and  other 
social  dUemmas  that  transcend  traditional 
office  hours  and  clinical  schedules.  Smith  Is 
a  member  of  a  growing  medical  fraternity 
which  devotes  already  overscheduled  ofl 
hours  to  helping  the  community.  "We're 
already  spread  too  thin,"  he  concedes.  "But 
there  are  prlorlUes.  There  are  people  and 
young  children  with  proWems  who  need 
someone  to  take  care  of  them.  Sometlmea 
It's  only  a  little  time,  a  touch,  a  pat  on  the 
back,  but  It's  important." 

Pranb  BaoM* 

Prans  Brome  Is  a  key  leader  In  the  action- 
packed  Beaverton  Jaycee  chapter.  Member- 
ship in  the  club  grew  from  24  to  103  In  the 
nine  months  of  his  presidency.  Now  board 
chairman,  Brome  helps  guide  the  chapter  in 
executing  some  75  to  100  projects  each  year. 
With  a  wa.OOO  annual  operating  budget,  the 
chapter  sponsors  among  Its  projects  a  Christ- 
mas shopping  tour  for  needy  children,  a 
UtUe  League  baseball  team,  a  hunter  safety 
program,  auto  safety  checks.  Punt.  Pass  and 
Kick  contests  and  food  baskets  for  the  under- 
privileged. The  chapter  has  received  the  state 
award  for  community  service  twice  and  the 
district  award  eight  times.  Besides  working 
with  the  Jaycees.  Prans  organized  the  Garden 
Home  street  lighting  project  and  was  a 
deacon  for  a  year  at  Oak  HlUs  Community 
Church. 

OwxN  Sabin 
Owen  Sabln  of  the  Milwaukie  Klwanls 
Club,  Is  a  stand-out  when  It  comes  to  think- 
ing of  his  fellow  man.  He  retired  last  year  as 
superlntendant  of  the  Milwaukie  High  School 
DUrtrlct,  and  has  long  been  active  In  Klwanls. 
He  Is  the  creator  of  the  Order  of  the  Bull- 
frog, an  hon«tury  organization  In  North 
Clackamas  County,  through  which  the  Mil- 
waukie Klwanls  annually  seeks  out  area  reel- 
dents  who  are  contributing  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  community.  An  anaateur  pump- 
kin grower.  Sabln  also  began  a  Peter  Pumpkin 
contest  in  which  Klwanlana  with  area  Future 
Farmers  of  America  distribute  free  pumpkin 
seeds  to  area  gardeners.  Judge  the  results  of 
their  labors  and  award  winners  with  a  trophy 
and  a  banquet. 


Bob  Olson 
Bob  Olson,  currently  working  coordinator 
and  head  baseball  cocu:h  at  Jackson  High 
School,  share*  a  variety  of  experiences  In 
baseball  by  working  with  youngsters  across 
the  state  of  Oregon.  He  helps  young  people 
develop  their  fundamentals  and  self-con- 
fldence  at  two  major  clinics — Sports  Acres 
Youth  Camp  and  Metro  Summer  Baseball 
Camp.  His  experlencea  Include  five  yesu-s  as 
a  pro  player  with  the  Baltimore  Orioles,  and 
his  travels  took  htm  from  Florida  to  Hawaii. 
Arm  trouble  forced  an  early  retirement,  but 
Bob  Olson  became  assistant  coach  at  Port- 
land State,  and  his  team  won  the  Pacific 
Coast  Championship.  He  loves  to  work  with 
kids,  stresses  hustle  and  dedication,  and 
communicates  a  common  love  for  the  game 
of  baseball. 

Don  BUD 
Don  Bird  has  a  wide  range  of  duties  which 
keep  him  In  constant  contact  with  people 
He  has  taught  grade  schoolers  for  12  years, 
devoting  his  extra  time  coaching  area  teams 
and  instructing  younjistera  in  the  fine  arts 
of  athletics,  sportsmanship  and  dedication. 
A  complete  sports  fan.  Mr  Bird  supervises 
and  helps  train  radio  station  KBPS'  sports* 
casters,  Portland  High  School  students  who 
weekly  broadcast  PIL  football  and  basketball 
games.  In  past  summers,  he  has  organized 
and  driven  bus  loads  of  berryplckers  to  Forest 
Grove    fields.   He   produced    a    special    gym- 


nastics film  that  was  shown  on  Portland 
television.  He  is  a  Sergeant  Major  In  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve,  and  vice  commandant 
of  the   Marine  Corps  League. 

Calvin  Kkahmeu 

Calvin  Krahmer  Is  a  third  generation 
farmer,  and  still  works  the  170  acres  his 
grandfather  homesteaded  In  1875  near  the 
town  of  Cornelius.  During  the  winter,  when 
chores  are  less  demanding  of  his  time,  he 
devotes  his  energies  to  helping  the  youth  of 
the  area.  He  is  a  memt)er  of  the  Vocational 
Advisors  Committee  for  Hlllsboro  High  School 
and  an  advisor  for  the  local  Future  Farmers 
of  America  chapter  In  addition,  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Farm  Bureau,  sits  on  the  County 
Extension  Advisors  Committee  and  works 
with  legislators  drawing  up  agriculture  bills 
He  relies  heavily  on  the  youth  of  the  area 
to  harvest  the  900  tons  of  strawberries, 
cucumbers,  broccoli  and  sweet  corn  which  are 
the  bulk  of  his  annual  yield.  He  estimates 
that  S40.000  Is  paid  annually  to  his  hired 
help  and  he  Is  proud  to  be  able  to  offer 
work  to  the  youth  In  the  area. 

Beverlt  Stemmerman 

Beverly  Stemmerman  finds  that  helping 
the  poor  is  a  way  of  life.  Recently  her  office, 
the  Multnomah  County  Action  Agency,  Tar- 
get Area  C,  set  up  the  goal  of  beginning  a 
cooperative  gardening  effort  for  the  benefit  of 
many  families  living  on  food  stamp  budgets. 
She  organized  the  effort  to  obtain  necessary 
people  and  equipment  to  prepare  10  acres 
of  ground  for  planting  Centennial  High 
Schools  Future  Farmers  of  America  chapter, 
through  their  Building  Our  American  Com- 
munities program,  prepared  the  ground  and 
planted  the  seeds.  Mrs.  Stemmerman's  Job 
occupies  40  hours  a  week,  but  there  are  many 
hours  of  volunteer  work,  freely  given,  as  was 
the  case  In  this  land  preparation  project. 
When  the  time  comes,  more  than  50  families 
will  participate  in  the  harvest  of  beans,  corn, 
tomatoes  and  other  edibles:  Mrs.  Stemmer- 
man will  see  that  none  of  It  Is  wasted. 

Sabah  Nswhall 
Sarah  Newhall  cares  about  kids  Assistant 
director  of  the  Metropolitan  Youth  Commis- 
sion In  Portland,  she  believes  In  young  peo- 
ple and  treats  them  with  reepect  and  ad- 
miration. At  23,  she's  close  to  the  youth 
scene  herself,  and  has  worked  In  a  variety 
01  volunteer  youth  activities  and  lived  and 
worked  in  an  Israeli  kibbutz  since  her  grad- 
uation from  Wilson  High  School  and  Occi- 
dental College  In  Los  Angeles.  Her  "actlon- 
orlented  "  approach  leavec  little  time  for  desk 
Bitting.  She  wants  to  develop  more  com- 
n.unlty  "grassroots  "  programs  for  youth. 
She  helped  organize  an  all-scho«.>l  youth  food 
collection  drive,  works  with  young  people 
on  advice  for  Juvenile  code  revisions  and  a 
tutoring   program. 

EVXLTN    PiUlKEX 

Evelyn  Parker  Is  14:  she  likes  children  so 
well  that  she  takes  care  of  them  nearly  every 
day  at  a  YMCA  Latch-Key  day  care  center. 
Evelyn  doeent  get  paid  for  the  hours  she 
supervises,  tutors  and  plays  with  the  chil- 
dren. Yet  she  has  helped  every  morning  and 
afternoon  since  the  center  op>ened  In  Octo- 
ber. 1971.  When  Evelyn  isn't  with  her  young 
charges,  she  attends  Monroe  high  school, 
where  she  Is  a  freshman.  She  is  active  with 
the  ClvU  Air  Patrol.  Is  a  member  of  the 
YMCA.  and  she  takes  classes  m  trampoline. 
But  her  love  of  children  takes  up  moet  of  her 
time,  and  In  the  future  she  hopes  to  study 
pediatrics. 

JOmOAN    AND    V/JMM   MOOBl 

Jor<ian  and  Wire  Moore,  aged  8  and  10 
respectively,  help  develop  Couch  Park  Into 
a  OKire  diverse  playground  area  for  North- 
west Portland.  Together  with  other  Couch 


School  and  Metropoluan  Learning  Center 
students,  they  began  their  earthy  endeavor 
with  plans  that  Included  developing  climb- 
Ing  platforms  and  dosing  off  parts  of  streets. 
Wire  says  hell  be  the  student  foreman  and 
each  week  something  different  will  be 
worked  on.  In  developing  the  park.  Early 
In  life  they're  already  learning  to  be  better 
citizens,  lending  a  helping  hand.  And  as 
brothers,  they're  developing  understanding. 
"He's  my  brother  and  my  friend,"  Jordaa 
says  of  Wire. 

Bob    Koch 

Bob  Koch  Is  a  police  officer  who  believes 
in  communicating  with  Portland's  citizens 
on  a  peraon-to-person  level.  In  the  district 
where  he  works  the  average  Income  Is  low. 
One-parent  households  are  dominant.  The 
crime  rate  Is  high.  But  as  a  policeman.  Bob 
has  become  accepted  in  the  community,  and 
residents  often  seek  him  for  advice  and  help. 
He  shows  them  that  policemen  care  about 
I>eople's  problems.  Sometimes  he  takes  sev- 
eral youths  on  picnics  with  hU  wife  and  two 
children.  He  spends  time  encouraging  teen- 
agers who  want  to  better  themiselves.  and  be 
works  with  parents  who  want  to  organize  a 
community  center.  As  a  representative  of  a 
neighborhood  poverty  agency.  Bob  sits  on  the 
Metropolitan  Steering  Committee  board 
which  attempts  to  deal  with  citizens'  prob- 
lems. On  duty  or  off.  Bob  Koch  cares  about 
people. 

Catt.  Jkit  D.  Mobsis 
Captain  Jeff  D.  Morris  doesnt  stop  with 
his  Job  with  the  Portland  Ptre  Bureau  when 
the  siren  ceases  to  sound.  A  27-year  vet- 
eran with  the  bureau.  Morris  Is  administra- 
tive assistant  to  the  Fire  CommlsHioner.  He 
also  Is  executive  director  of  the  Toy  and  Joy- 
makers  program  which  played  Santa  to  9,088 
needy  children  last  year,  its  57th  year  of  ex- 
istence. Jeff  Morris  Is  a  Red  Cross  instructor, 
press  liaison  and  public  relations  speaker  for 
the  bureau,  father  of  three  children,  member 
of  the  Masonic  lodge,  Mt.  Tabor  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  American  Legion.  He  was  a 
Marine  staff  sergeant  In  World  War  n  and  in 
Korea. 


COMMENT  ON  SALT  I 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators  and  others  Interested 
in  the  SALT  agreement,  on  which  we  will 
shortly  be  asked  to  vote,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  the  very  informative  testimony 
of  George  W.  Rathjens,  of  MTT  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
June  29,  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statement  by  Obobgx  W.  Rathjbns  Betom 

THE  Foreign  Relations  Committxe  or  the 

U.S.  Senate 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  and 
agreements  as  a  director  of  the  Council  for 
a  Livable  World. 

Coiwldering  the  conduct  of  the  negotia- 
tions, the  agreements  reached,  and  subse- 
quent comments  by  Administration  spokes- 
men, a  mixed  verdict  Is  in  order.  The  ABM 
treaty,  althotigh  not  the  best  that  could  have 
been  negotiated.  Is  a  notable  agreement  of 
pterhaps  lasting  Importance  which  should 
be  supported  without  reservation.  The  ex- 
ecutive agreement  relating  to  offensive  sys- 
tems is  decidedly  less  important;  and  the  pro- 
posals for  new  strategic  programs  which 
Secretary  Laird  has  sought  to  link  inextric- 
ably with  the  SALT  agreements,  and  which 
the  President  links,  but  less  strongly.  •!• 
clearly  undesirable. 
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The  ABM  treaty  can  be  faulted  m  that  it 
HM  been  more  delayed  than  it  need  have 
bMo  and  because  It  permits  too  much.  Al- 
Quvt  certainly  we  could  have  had  a  simple 
ABM  freeze  over  a  year  ago  had  we  not 
insisted  on  something  like  parity  In  ABM 
deployment  and  on  linking  the  ABM  agree- 
ment with  lUnltationa  on  offensive  systems. 
We  would  have  saved  substantial  sums. 
Valuing  the  agreement  on  offensive  weapons 
lightly,  as  I  do.  and  heavily  discounting  the 
military  utility  of  the  ABM  deployments  per- 
mitted by  the  treaty.  I  believe  we  would  have 
oeen  better  off 

But  the  delay  and  the  wasted  dollars  piale 
into  Insignificance  when  measured  against 
the  importance  of  the  treaty.  It  should  allay 
concerns  that  either  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
United  States  may  in  the  foreseeable  future 
and  it  advantageous  to  attack  the  other;  it 
codifies  the  legitimacy  of  verification  by  na- 
tional means;  and  It  can,  and  should,  be  In- 
terpreted as  weakening  the  case  that  is  be- 
ing made  for  developing  and  expanding  stra- 
tegic offensive  forces. 

It  should,  for  example,  greatly  diminish  in- 
centives for  continuing  with  MIRV  deploy- 
ment, an  issue  not  addressed  in  the  offensive 
forces  agreement,  but  one  of  far  greater  mo- 
ment that  the  issues  with  which  that  agree- 
ment deals. 

In  fact,  the  executive  agreement  will  ac- 
oomplish  little. 

If  some  draw  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
five  years  hence  Soviet  force  levels  might  be 
lower  with  the  agreement  than  without  it, 
that  must  be  counted  a  plus  but  a  small  one 
considering  that  the  military  balance  would 
not  be  shifted  decisively  even  If  the  Admin- 
istration's speculation  about  Soviet  build-ups 
in  the  absence  of  agreement  were  to  be  cor- 
rect. Those  speculations  may  of  course  be 
wrong.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  those 
In  the  Kremlin  defend  the  agreement  on 
grounds  almost  identical  to  those  used  here, 
le.  that  it  will  not  prevent  their  doing  any- 
thing that  would  be  done  In  its  absence. 

Should  the  Interim  agreement  prove  to  be 
the  basis  for  a  lasting  treaty  the  effect  could 
well  be  simply  a  continuation  of  the  strategic 
arms  race  with  greater  emphasis  on  qualita- 
tive improvements — not  necessarily  a  desir- 
able dliectlon  in  terms  of  either  permitting 
the  diversion  of  resources  to  constructive 
purposes  nor  in  reducing  the  risks  of  war. 

Finally,  it  must  be  recognized  that  there 
are  those  who  are  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
the  agreement  permits  the  Soviet  Union  nu- 
merical superiority  In  ICBMs  and  SLBMs; 
others  who  are  concerned  not  about  the  Im- 
naedlate  effect  but  about  the  possible  prece- 
dent In  the  figures;  and  stUl  others,  myself 
Included,  who  are  unconcerned  about  the 
military  significance  of  the  disparity  but  who 
cannot  discount  completely  the  political  slg- 
alflcance  of  others'  conoems.  One  must,  then, 
in  evaluating  the  agreetnent,  count  the  nu- 
merical dlspswity  as  something  of  a  negative 
factor 

On  balance  whether  the  agreement  limit- 
ing offensive  arms  is  worth  having  is  mar- 
ginal. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  Issues  surrounding 
the  agreements,  particularly  the  requests 
for  monies  for  continuing  and  additional 
strategic  weapons  programs,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  our  approach  to  further  efforts  at 
strategic  arms  limitation. 

I  want  to  emphasize  strongly  that  the 
SALT  agreements,  and  particularly  the  ABM 
treaty,  should  be  construed  not  as  an  excuse 
to  accelerate  the  arms  race  but  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  turn  it  down  virlth  less  concern 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 

With  ABM  deplojrment  limited  to  mili- 
tarily meaningless  levels  and  the  primary 
rationale  for  MIRV  deployment  thereby  ellm- 
insted,  we  should  bring  the  Mlnuteman  m 
pro-am  to  an  Immediate  halt  and  limit 
further  work  on  PomUIoq  to  modification 


to  those  submarines  on  which  conversion  is 
already  well  underway. 

The  Congress  should  reject  the  Adminis- 
tration's request  for  an  ABM  defense  of 
Washington.  At  the  levels  permitted  by  the 
treaty  such  a  defense  could  buy  at  most  a 
few  minutes  time  for  decision-making  by 
the  President:  it  would  not  make  much  dif- 
ference In  the  likelihood  that  he  or  anyone 
else  In  the  area  would  survive  attack:  and 
most  significantly,  it  is  almost  unimagin- 
able that  the  deployment  would  make  an 
attack  leas  likely.  If  ever  there  was  a  case 
for  unilateral  restraint  this  Is  It.  With  the 
negotiation  of  the  ABM  treaty  b^lnd  us  and 
with  the  Washington  defense  serving  no 
meaningful  purpose,  not  even  the  moat  com- 
mitted proponent  of  the  "bargaining  chip" 
argument  can  claim  It  Is  needed  to  strength- 
en our  land  in  future  negotiations. 

Probably  the  two  strategic  arms  questions 
befCMe  the  Congress  that  are  most  serious. 
In  terms  of  cost  if  not  otherwise,  are  the  B-1 
bomber  and  the  Trident  submarine,  each  of 
which  program  Is  likely  to  cost  In  the  range 
of  tl5  billion.  There  are  strong  arguments 
against  moving  ahead  rapidly  with  either. 

With  significant  ABM  defense  proscribed 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  number  of 
weapons  that  could  be  delivered  by  a  very 
small  number,  indeed  a  single  one,  of  our 
presently  deployed  submarines  would  consti- 
tute an  effective  deterrent;  and  there  is 
nothing  on  the  horizon  to  suggest  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  somehow  destroy  the 
whole  force  simultaneously.  To  do  so  would 
require  dramatic  breakthroughs  In  anti-sub- 
marine warfare  technology:  and  while  one 
cannot  completely  discount  such  posslblll- 
tlee,  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  If  such 
breakthroughs  should  occur  Trident  will 
prove  to  have  been  an  effective  response.  Ex- 
ploitation of  any  breakthroughs  by  the 
Soviet  Union  would  require  the  deployment 
of  new  systems  based  on  them  on  a  world- 
wide scale,  and  with  vigilance  and  a  reason- 
able research  program,  we  would  have  ade- 
quate warning  time  to  react.  Thus,  commit- 
ment to  production  of  Trident  at  this  time 
is  grostiy  premature. 

Somewhat  simlliar  arguments  apply  in  the 
case  of  the  B-1.  It  will  provide  a  marginal 
Improvement  over  existing  capabilities  at  a 
time  when  marginal  improvements  are  un- 
necessary in  the  absence  of  breakthroughs, 
and  likely  to  be  Inadequate  In  the  event  they 
occur. 

I  would  remark  parenthetically  that  I  am 
both  appalled  and  depressed  whenever  I  hear 
claims  that  we  must  make  decisions  now  to 
buy  strategic  weapons  systems  that  will  see 
their  major  services  in  the  late  SO's,  the  90's 
and  even  Into  the  next  century.  Surely  we 
must  be  optimistic  enough  to  apply  very 
high  discount  rates  to  such  decisions,  putting 
them  off  as  long  as  we  prudently  can  in  the 
hope  that  they  will   never  be   needed. 

Probably  the  most  dubious  of  the  new  pro- 
posals is  the  submarine-launched  cruise  mis- 
sile program,  an  approach  we  rejected  years 
ago,  which  combines  greater  vulnerability 
than  has  the  SLBM  force  to  antisubmarine 
warfare  with  the  vulnerability  that  bombers 
have  to  defenses,  the  latter  TulnerabtUty 
being  greater  than  that  of  ballistic  missiles, 
particularly  since  Soviet  air  defenses  will  not 
soon  be  restricted  by  treaty  and  are  already 
large  compared  to  ABM  defenses.  More  than 
any  other,  a  strategic  SLBM  program  epit- 
omizes the  worst  possible  contraction  to 
put  on  the  SALT  outcome.  I.e.,  a  determina- 
tion to  go  ahead  with  work  In  strategic  areas 
not  specifically  proscribed  even  if  the  weapons 
are  neither  required  nor  Ukely  to  be  as  effec- 
tive as  existing  weapons.  Imagine  our  reac- 
tion should  the  Soviet  Union  now  initiate  a 
similar  program,  partlcuUrly  if  it  were  not 
obvious  whether  the  new  submartnea  would 
carry  cruise  missiles  as  permitted  by  the 
executive  agreement;  or  bcOUxtic  "^*'r^^m  In 


which  case  they  would  be  proecrlbed;  or 
whecher  they  might  be  ostensibly  designed  to 
carry  the  former  but  convertible  to  carry  the 
latter. 

The  pressure  to  go  ahead  with  all  of  these 
programs  m  the  light  at  SALT  Is  profoundly 
disturbing.  There  is  the  enormotis  waste  at 
resources:  there  is  the  likelihood  that  such 
moves  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  In 
the  U.S.S.R.  who  are  disposed  to  use  SALT  as 
a  basis  for  greater  weapons  programs:  there  is 
the  disillusioning  effect  on  our  own  people; 
and,  finally,  in  such  pressures  there  Is  evi- 
dence of  a  lack  of  balance  if  not  of  something 
approaching  morbidity  in  our  view  of  the  role 
of  sitrategic  nuclear  arms  in  world  affairs. 
Since  this  view  so  conditions  our  unilateral 
decisions  regarding  these  weapons  and  what 
we  wUl  do  with  respect  to  SALT  II,  I  should 
like  to  elaborate  briefly,  using  Dr.  Kissinger  s 
recent  White  House  presentation  to  you  and 
other  members  of  Congress  as  a  vehicle. 

Early  In  his  remarks  he  referred  to  the 
strategic  weapons  systezns  as  those  "which 
guarantee  each  side's  security."  The  phrase 
was  a  parenthetical  one  to  which  I  doubt 
he  gave  much  thought  I  single  it  out.  how- 
ever, because  I  see  In  it  a  manifestation  of 
the  belief  that  the  major  thing  we  have  to 
fear  Is  a  deliberate  attack  based  on  rational 
calculation  by  the  Soviet  leadership;  and  be- 
cause I  am  personally  persuaded  that  Initia- 
tion of  nuclear  war  by  accident,  miscalcula- 
tion or  Irrational  behavior  in  a  crisis  is  a  more 
realistic  possibility.  Events  of  recent  weeks 
suggest  tixat  failure  of  command  and  control 
Is  another  possibility  that  should  not  be 
lightly  discounted.  I  suggest  that  one  would 
come  closer  to  the  mark  If  one  observed  that 
strategic  weapons  guarantee  not  our  security 
but  rather  our  insecurity  for,  if  they  are 
retained  in  large  numbers,  in  time  one  or 
more  of  them  Is  likely  to  be  launched.  To 
me  this  means  that  the  national  Interest 
would  be  better  served  by  less  concern  about 
bargaining  and  about  relative  advantage, 
with  more  attention  being  given  to  diminish- 
ing those  risks  of  war  that  have  their  basis 
In  numbers  of  weapons,  their  design,  nuclear 
proliferation,  and  communications  and  com- 
mand and  control  arrangements. 

In  this  same  vein  I  find  some  of  the  other 
points  made  by  Dr.  Kissinger  troublesome  He 
observed  that  "Devising  an  equitable  agree- 
ment on  ABM's  proved  extremely  difficult." 
Perhaps  so,  but  might  not  the  emphasis  on 
equity  have  been  misplaced?  I  have  suggested 
earlier  that  a  non-equitable  agreement  would 
have  saved  us  billions  and  could  have  been 
achieved  earlier,  with  little  difficulty,  and 
with  our  having  to  be  no  more  concerned 
than  with  the  treaty  we  negotiated.  Later.  In 
discussing  possible  deferral  of  construction 
of  a  second  ABM  site  by  the  U.S..  Dr  Kissin- 
ger decried  the  possibility  that  the  Soviet 
Union  might  have  had  two  sites  to  our  one — 
as  if  it  would  make  a  difference  He  made  the 
point  that  "If  the  agreement  were  being 
circumvented,  obviously  we  would  have  to 
take  compensatory  steps  In  the  strategic 
field."  It  Is  by  no  means  'obvious'  to  me, 
although  we  migh.t  want  to  take  compensa- 
tory steps  or  we  might  want  to  denounce  the 
agreement,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
violations. 

What  I  am  getting  at  is  the  need  really 
to  view  strategic  weapons  differently  than 
conventional  arms  and  to  weigh  each  decision 
wc  make  with  regard  to  them  against  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  objectives — not  just  in  terms  of 
the  two  concerns  which  seem  to  have  dom- 
inated our  approach  in  recent  years — the 
nightmare  of  a  deliberate  Soviet  "first  strike  ' 
and  the  poaslbUlty  that  the  numerical  or 
qualitative  balance  might  be  shifted  in  some 
way  that  can  be  exploited  politically.  There  is 
here  a  difficult  task  In  education  and  reorien- 
tation of  policy-  to  which  this  committee  can 
make  an  Important  contribution.  With  the 
ABM  treaty  serving  to  help  exercise  the  np- 
paritlon  of  a  "first  strike,"  the  time  la  right. 
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Let  me  elo«e  by  suggesting  It  Is  not  too 
soon  to  look  »h«»d  to  SALT  H.  We  wUl  be  in 
for  a  difficult  time  of  it  if.  m  I  fe»r.  the  nego- 
tiations we  carried  out  largely  within  the 
phUoaophlcal  framework  that  has  charac- 
terised SALT  I  To  a  large  extent  the  agenda 
will  be  dominated  by  issues  already  surfaced 
ir.  Vienna  and  lelslnkl  but  which  have 
proved  intractable  restraints  on  qualitative 
improvements,  reductions,  and  the  problem 
of  forward  based  systems  Thus,  unless  there 
Is  a  change  in  approach,  progress  la  llkelv  to 
t^o  slow. 

I  raise  this  particularly  because  of  the  Ad- 
mlnutratlon's  addiction  to  the  bargaining 
chip  argument  There  would  be  nothing  par- 
ticularly pernicious  about  such  an  approii-'h 
li  the  negotiations  could  move  rapidly.  Jut 
If  they  are  protracted,  the  adverse  etfects  of 
buying  bargaining  chips  during  the  nego- 
tiating process  could  well  outweigh  the  ad- 
vantai^es  inherent  in  any  anal  agreement. 

In  summary.  I  argue  tha.t  the  ABM  treaty 
should  be  supported  enthusiastically,  that 
the  executive  agreement  relating  to  offensive 
systems  hardly  matters  one  way  or  the  other; 
rhat  there  are  strong  reasons  for  not  going 
Ihead  with  the  major  weapons  programs 
Secretary  Laird  demancJs.  and  that  if  those 
programs  are  the  price  for  SALT  11  negotla- 
tlona.  the  negotiations  probably  are  not 
worth  entering  Into. 


EIGHTIETH  BIRTHDAY  OF  EMIL 
RIEVE 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  a  great  American  celebrated  his 
80th  birthday.  Many  Washingtonians 
celebrated  it  with  him  at  the  Interna- 
tional Club  by  gathering  under  the  lead- 
ership of  former  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Arthur  Goldberg  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  lifetime  of  dedication  to  strengthen- 
ing and  extending  the  benefits  of  our 
democracy. 

Emil  Rieve.  retired  president  of  the 
Textile  Workers  of  America,  is  a  man 
whom  I  admire  and  respect.  He  and  I 
have  been  fnends  for  approximately  25 
years.  During  that  time,  he  epitomized 
the  best  of  our  country's  spirit.  His  pio- 
neering efforts  as  a  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Hosiery  Work- 
ers, as  head  of  the  Textile  Workers 
Union,  as  a  member  and  founder  of  the 
CIO.  as  an  officer  of  the  AFL-CIO — all 
these  have  been  characterized  by  a  com- 
mitment to  social  and  economic  democ- 
racy as  essential  prerequisites  to  the 
fulfillment  of  our  dream  of  political 
democracy. 

I  join  his  many  friends  in  wishing  Emu 
Rieve  contentment  and  excitement,  good 
health  and  good  spirit.  I  do  so  by  askmg 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  story  entitled  "A  Love  of 
Labor."  written  by  Myra  MacPherson. 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  June  14.  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A  LovB  or  Labor 
(By  Myra  MacPherson) 

It  was  a  time  for  tales  of  the  past  when 
50  old-time  labor  skates  got  together  at  the 
International  Club  Monday  night  to  honor 
an  80- year-old  man  who  scrounged  free  sa- 
loon lunches  when  he  was  15  and  worked  60 
hours  a  week  for  •3.50 — W  50  a  week 

But  It  took  the  "old  man,"  as  they  called 
him — Bmtl  Rieve.  first  president  of  the  Tex- 
tUe  Workers  Union  of  .\mertca — to  say  some- 
thing about  the  future. 


He  was   he  said,  concerned  about  Vietnam, 
the  economy  and  George  Wallace. 

Rieve.  with  twlnkly  eyes  the  color  of  blue 
watered  silk  and  a  gentle  face  of  creases  that 
belled  one  old  nickname.  ■Evil  Bmll,"  growled 
softly  when  asked  what  he  did  these  days. 
Nothing — and  I  do  It  very  well.  " 
Then  Rieve  said.  "I'm  not  retired  mentally. 
The  past  Is  useful  to  remember  only  to  the 
extent  you  learn  by  It.  There  is  no  organized 
sector  In  our  society,  or  In  our  labor  move- 
ment, to  give  the  proper  direction  in  which 
this  country  of  ours  can  move.  Our  country 
must  face  facts.  The  fact  remains  the  rich 
are  still  getting  richer  and  the  poor  are  still 
getting  poorer. 

•Let  s  not  minimize  what's  happening  now 
In  our  country.  I'm  talking  not  just  of  Viet- 
nam but  the  economy.  And  I'm  referring  to 
the  Wallace  movement.  It  may  not  be  a  pass- 
ing Incident  unless  we  do  something  about 
It."  A  long-tune  friend  of  Hubert  Humphrey, 
when  Humphrey  himself  was  termed  a  radi- 
cal, Rieve  hedged  on  whom  he  was  for.  "One 
thing  I  am  not.  is  for  Nixon.  Period." 

Rieve  was  a  man  from  the  shop  and  a  man 
of  foresight.  He  spoke  against  segregation 
before  there  was  even  a  dream  of  a  clvU  rights 
act.  he  spoke  of  welfare  to  Indxistry  barons. 
Ho  was  among  the  flrst  to  bring  the  edu- 
cated and  intellectuals  Into  the  labor  move- 
ment and  .some  of  these  were  there  to  honor 
him  at  his  80th  birthday  party,  singing  "Soli- 
darity Forever"  off  key  to  the  strains  of  an 
accordlan  and  violin,  yet.  (WUlard  Wlrtz, 
former  Secretary  of  Labor,  listened  to  the 
music  and  Joked,  "Obviously  not  union  mu- 
sicians '  i 

Arthur  Ooldberg.  former  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Justice:  lawyer  and  Humphrey  sup- 
porter Max  Kampelman:  Esther  Peterson; 
and  Dr  George  Taylor,  former  professor  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  known 
as  the  "dean  of  arbitrators."  swapped  stories. 
They  told  how  Rieve.  who  quit  school  at  13 
and  to  whom  English  was  a  foreign  tongue, 
was  never  Intimidated  by  the  educated. 

Wlrtz  flrst  met  hUn  In  1943  on  the  War 
Labor  Board.  I  was  scared  of  all  labor  lead- 
ers. Rieve  said  to  me,  "Young  man,  you've 
a  lot  to  learn,  "  paused  for  emphasis  and  said 
"and  I'm  not  sure  there's  going  to  be  time." 
Esther  Peterson  recalls  meeting  him  on  an 
elevator  in  the  '30s  when  he  Joked  derisively. 
Ohhhh.  you  Intellectuals.  " 
The  International  Club  room  was  full  of 
people  who  remember  when  socialism  was 
revolutionary  and  radical,  when  It  wasn't 
chic  to  picket,  when  being  fired  for  union 
activities,  and  being  beaten  {some  were 
iillledi  and  earning  starvation  wages  were 
not  only  realities  but  the  way  of  life. 

Especially  so  to  the  downtrodden,  poverty- 
stricken  textile  union.  Goldberg,  who  called 
Rieve  "a  cantankerous,  belligerent  stubborn 
character  '  as  well  as  one  of  the  "brightest, 
most  perceptive"  leaders  of  the  trade  unions, 
said  'Emll  performed  the  most  Important 
tasks  In  the  labor  movement,  watching  out 
for  the  disadvantaged.  It's  easy  to  represent 
the  steel  workers."  that  powerful  union's  for- 
mer chief  lawyer  said. 

Rieve  was  straight  out  of  the  mold  that 
formed  the  earliest  era  of  American  labor 
unions. 

His  French  famUy  wandered  through  Ger- 
many to  the  Russian -Poland  lands.  Like 
David  Dublnsky  of  the  International  Ladles 
Garment  Workers  Union,  Rieve  came  to  this 
country  as  a  child,  and  started  to  work,  like 
John  L.  Lewis,  as  a  child. 

He  worked  as  a  hosiery  mill  hand  and  was 
soon  being  fired  for  union  activities.  He 
moved  across  the  country,  hired  and  ared, 
hired  and  fired  until  he  wound  up  In  Mil- 
waukee. He  remembers  a  depression,  but  It 
was  the  depreslson  of  1907.  He  was  never 
young.  .\t  15,  he  bought  a  derby  to  make  him- 
self look  older,  took  the  5  cents  or  so  he 
had  a  day  to  buy  a  schooner  of  beer  and  then 
ate  all  the  free  lunches  In  the  tavern. 


He  became  a  Socialist  before  the  world 
ever  heard  of  a  Communist.  Later,  during 
the  19308,  he  was  to  Join  battle  against  the 
attempted  Communslt  takeover  of  American 
trade  unlans. 

In  thr  '20b  he  became  the  flrst  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Hosiery-  Work- 
ers and  In  1935.  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  CIO;  became  a  vice  president  and  a  vig. 
orous  chairman  of  the  CIO's  Economic  Policy 
Committee.  He  also  helped  bring  about  the 
APL-CIO  merger. 

With  his  rolling  r's  and  accent.  Rieve  can 
string  out  malaproplsms  to  rival  Samual 
Goldwyn's  "Include  me  out."  One  of  them 
Is  "We  are  like  two  pods  In  a  pea."  Another 
Is  "that's  a  horse  of  another  garage." 

But  he  was  also  capable  of  eloquent,  tough, 
fighting  words.  He  attacked  President  Eisen- 
hower's "reassurances"  that  unemployment 
In  1965  were  "nothing  more  than  camouflage, 
persiflage  and  double  montage.  "  He  also 
called  Elsenhower  "That  nice  man  in  the 
White  House  who  gets  none  of  the  blame 
because  he  makes  none  of  the  decisions  "  .An- 
other time  he  said  "We  do  not  deal  with  in- 
dustry  as  It  ought  to  be,  we  deal  with  in- 
Industry  as  it  Is.  That  Is  why  we  need  a  weU 
fEire    state  " 

When  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
was  dragging  Its  heels  on  cases  where  men 
were  flred  for  union  activities,  Rieve  said,  be- 
cause they  came  in  so  late  after  the  fact. 
"The  NLRB  does  not  conduct  hearings.  It 
holds    autopsies  " 

Rieve  was  not  being  honored  Monday  be- 
cause he  merely  lived  a  long  time,  but  for 
what  he  did. 

Reba  Conzano,  his  secretary  from  the  '308 
until  his  retirement  In  the  '50s,  said  "He's 
outstanding  for  his  sincerity,  forthrlghiness, 
honesty  and,  no  bull.  If  he  said  'We  have  to 
have  5  cents.'  management  knew  they  had 
to  have  5  cents. ' 

Ken  Kramer,  who  struggled  in  the  South 
with  the  Textile  Union  In  the  'SOs,  rattled  oH 
plusses.  "He  was  the  only  trade  leader  who 
Instituted  percentage  dues,  based  on  your 
earning.  His  hosiery  workers  put  up  the 
money  for  the  first  cooperative  housing 
project  m  America,  in  Philadelphia,  named 
after  a  man  killed  in  the  hosiery  strike. 

"His  was  one  of  the  flrst  unions  to  break 
down  segregated  locals,  even  though  it  was 
suicidal  at  times  " 

(It  was  a  policy  that  the  white  moun- 
taineers, driven  into  the  textile  factories  and 
off  their  lands  by  the  boU  weevils,  did  not 
take  to  kindly.) 

Not  all  his  achievements  were  somber.  As 
James  B.  Carey,  secretary  of  the  old  CIO  be- 
fore Its  merger,  said,  "I  owe  Rieve  a  debt. 
He  taught  me  how  to  drink.  The  waiter 
asked  what  he  wanted  and  he  said  he  wanted 
a  martini — emphasizing  It  must  be  Noilly 
Pratt  vermouth  and  Beefeater  gin.  The 
waiter  stood  there  and  I  said,  'He's  waiting  to 
find  out  from  what  grove  you  want  the  olive 
picked.'  Rieve  said.  "If  I  wanted  vegetables. 
I'd  order  vegetables.  ' 

Max  Kampelman  said  Rieve  was  one  of  the 
flrst  to  hire  educators  to  teach  shop  stewards 
way  of  parliamentary  procedure,  speaking, 
etc.  "He  did  a  helluva  Job.  I  was  teaching  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and  I  was  hired 
as  one  of  those  consultants  in  1946.  Wed 
have  two-week  sessions  and  they'd  all  end 
with  union  songs  " 

Taylor,  the  neutral  arbitrator,  now  "1. 
crossed  paths  with  Rieve  early.  "It  was  Emil's 
Idea  to  have  an  impartial  chairman  of  griev- 
ances and  It  later  became  common  wisdom 
Foundation  stones  like  that  were  built  by 
Emll." 

Rieve  was  tough,  expected  his  staff  to  be 
"on  call."  fought  with  John  L.  Lewis  when 
Lewis  said  he  could  not  support  Roosevelt's 
last  term,  had  a  bitter  long-standing  feud 
with  a  man  who  opposed  him  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  union  (the  man  lost) 

But  he  was  as  tough  on  himself.  Goldberg 
said,  "If  It  were  not  for  Emll,  Walter  Reuther 
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aould  not  have  been  president  of  the  CIO. 
Now  Emll  didn't  like  Reuther,  but  he 
thought  he  was  the  best  man  for  the  Job  and 
he  worked  for  him." 

Today  Rieve  lives  In  Florida — shaking  his 
bead  that  it  is  Wallace  country— with  his 
gBoond  wife  Wanda.  He  pops  nitroglycerine 
pills  for  his  heart  condition,  dally  reads  The 
WaU  Street  Journal  and  The  New  York  Times 
and  occasionally  stUl  drinks  a  martini.  He 
never  lives  In  the  past. 


A  POINT  TO  PONDER:   WHAT  DI- 
RECTION ARE  WE  GOING  NOW? 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  this  past 
June  shortly  before  the  recess,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  the  bill  'S.  3419  >  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  Food.  Drug,  and 
Consumer  Product  Agency. 

I  voted  against  the  establishment  of 
such  an  independent  agency. 

I  also  was  the  author  of  an  amendment 
which  would  have  structured  this  con- 
sumer product  safety  function  within  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  but  the  amendment,  unfortu- 
natelv,  was  rejected. 

On  July  7,  an  editorial  entitled  "Con- 
solidation and  Fragmentation"  appeared 
in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  And  Com- 
mercial. I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  shortly  will  be  called  upon 
to  consider  the  establishment  of  still  an- 
nother  independent  agency,  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency.  I  believe  that 
the  editorial  is  most  timely.  At  the  very 
least,  this  apparent  trend  to  fragmenta- 
tion of  trovernmental  functions  certainly 
should  give  Senators  cause  to  ponder  the 
point:  What  direction  are  we  going  in 
now? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Consolidation  and  Fragmentation 
The  Senate,  which  has  already  compiled  a 
record  this  year  that  makes  no  sense  at  all. 
voted  69-10  on  June  21  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent Pood.  Drug  and  Consumer  Product 
Agency — the  acronym  of  which  may  be 
PDCPA  or  Just  about  anything  else  the  pub- 
lic winds  up  calling  this  particular  venture 
into  what  we  can  only  describe  as  political 
futility. 

Perhaps  It  should  have  been  expected  Ap- 
parently terrified  by  Ralph  Nader  and  his 
raiders,  the  Senate  felt  that  a  brave  blow  for 
the  consumer  was  necessary  to  save  Its  own 
face.  So  It  voted  to  create  an  agency  charged 
with  protecting  consumers  against  misbrand- 
ing, adulteration  or  Illegal  distribution  of 
drugs,  food  and  cosmetics  and  agamst  injury 
resulting  from  the  use  of  hazardous  con- 
sumer products  when  those  hazards  could  be 
reasonably  eliminated  or  minimized. 

Well,  why  not.  some  might  ask?  Why  not 
Indeed,  except  for  the  consideration  that 
most  of  the  functions  required  by  the  Senate 
bill  (3  3419)  are  already  performed  by  the 
Food  &  Drug  Administration,  the  Biologies 
Division  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  bv  various  agencies  under  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act.  the  cosmetics  pro- 
visions of  the  Pood.  Drug  and  Cosmetics  Act. 
the  Clinical  Laboratories  Improvement  Act, 
the  Radiation  Control  for  Health  and  Safety 
Act,  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  and  heaven 
knows  what  else  including — believe  it  or 
not— the  Refrigerator  Door  Act. 

Now  we  have  nothing  new  to  say  against 
legislative  efforts  to  protect  the  American 
consumer   from   the   consequences   of   what 


Congress  and  Mr.  Nader  are  obviously  con- 
vinced 18  his  (and  her)  Inbred  Idiocy.  What 
we  do  question,  and  very  seriously,  is  the 
justification  for  the  creation  of  ^tlll  another 
federal  agency  to  provide  that  doubtful  pro- 
tection. 

It  is  true  that  back  in  1967  Congress 
created  a  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  to  look  into  the  posalbUlty  of  greater 
consumer  protection.  That  oommlsalon. 
about  two  years  ago.  called  for  enactment  of 
a  comprehensive  law  covering  ail  consumer 
products.  It  also  wanted  an  independent 
agency  charged  with  devising  and  enforcing 
safety  standards  for  consumer  products. 

Last  year.  President  NUon  picked  up  the 
ball  himself.  But  he  had  other  ideas  of  what 
to  do  with  It.  He  proposed  that  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare a  new  division  be  created  to  look  after 
such  matters  and  to  set  standards  for  con- 
sumer products  not  otherwise  already  covered 
by  specific  safety  laws.  The  Senate.  It  turns 
out.  does  not  want  this  responsibility  vested 
in  HEW.  In  the  name  of  clarity  and  simplicity 
It  wants  something  else  altogether. 

But  if,  as  Emerson  said,  a  foolish  con- 
sistencv  is  the  refuge  of  little  minds  it  Is  cer- 
tainly not  the  refuge  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  For  it  was  not  really  so  many  years 
ago  that  that  chamber  looked  around — to- 
gether with  the  House  and  the  then  admln- 
isiratlon^at  what  it  decided  was  the  un- 
supportable  fragmentation  of  authority  in 
the  field  of  transport.  It  looked  hard  at  the 
maritime  agencies,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  ClvU  .Aeronautics  Board  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  decided  that 
this  kind  of  disarray  simply  would  not  do. 

The  catchword  then  was  consolidation.  All 
the  transport  agencies  should  be  put  under 
one    roof    and    under    one   command.    There 
should   be  a   federal   Department   of  Trans- 
portation and  U  should  be  represented  in  the 
cabinet.  No  more  of  this  fractionallzatlon  of 
authority    From  then  on  there  was  to  be  a 
clear  line  of  authority  extending  rlc.ht  from 
DOT  down  through  all  railroads,  truckers  and 
water  carriers  and  up  through  the  airlines 
Well.  It  dldn  t  happen  that  way.  It  didn't 
because — as  we  and  others  pointed  out  before 
the  legislation  setting  up  DOT  was  enacted— 
11  couldn't.  In  a  legal  sense  alone.  It  would 
have   required   a  complete   rewriting  of   the 
Interstate  Commerce.  Civil  Aeronautics  and 
Merchant  Marine  acts  even  to  make  a  begin- 
ning on  what  the  DOT  sponsors  had  in  mmd. 
But  Congress  went  ahead  and  did  it  anyway, 
apparently  bemused  by  the  thought  that  the 
new   department   could   make  something  of 
what  little  was  left  to  it  and  by  the  additional 
thought  that  the  legislators  were  somehow 
striking   a   blow   for   a   better   world   m   the 
process. 

Well,  perhaps  they  weren't  altogether 
Interstate  Commerce,  Civil  Aeronautics  and 
they  weren't.  Perhaps  a  bigger  cabinet  is  more 
efficient  than  a  smaller  one  (something  we 
also  doubt).  And  Congress  could  rightly 
argue  that  the  cabinet  did  not  gain  in  size 
because  the  addition  of  a  secretary  of  trans- 
portation was  offset  by  the  disappearance  of 
a  postmaster  general. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  fair  to  ask  Just  what 
direction  the  Senate  thinks  It  is  going  in 
now.  If  the  proliferation  of  transport  agen- 
cies was  to  blame  for  the  many  conflicts  In 
U.S.  transportation  policies,  and.  therefore, 
justified  consolidation  under  an  agency  with 
a  cabinet  seat,  how  is  creation  of  a  new  and 
Uidependent  consumer  agency  supposed  to 
accomplish  that  at  which  the  transport  agen- 
cies were  adjudged  to  have  failed?  If  con- 
solidation was  determined  to  be  the  proper 
answer  In  one  case,  how  Is  creation  of  stUl 
another  independent  agency  to  be  considered 
a  cure  In  this  one? 

And  another  question  is  this;  Did  the  69 
senators  who  voted  for  S  3419  really  think 
they  were  making  fhings  better'  Or  did  they 
Just  want  to  give  the  appearance  of  looking 
as  though   they   were  doing  something? 


THE    GENOCIDE    CONVENTION    AND 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  COURT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  ma- 
jor criticism  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
concerns  article  IX,  which  states  that— 
Disputes  between  the  Contracting  Parties 
related  to  the  Interpretation,  application,  or 
ftumiment  of  the  present  Convention 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  at  the  request  of  any  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute. 

Some  Critics  object  to  our  accepting 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Court,  but  there  are  several  reasons  why 
this  is  an  acceptable  course  of  action. 
In  the  flrst  place,  it  must  be  noted 
that  a  number  of  countries,  including  the 
CommuDist  bloc,  have  ratified  the  treaty 
subject  to  the  reservation  that  they  do 
not  consider  themselves  bound  by  arti- 
cle LX.  Of  course,  the  United  States  could 
take  exception  to  the  reservation  as 
other  countries  have  done. 

Second,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
no  disputes  arising  from  the  Genocide 
Convention  have  been  brought  before  the 
Court  to  date,  and  that  even  if  the  United 
States  were  to  be  charged  under  this 
article  the  Court  has  no  enforcement 
powers. 

Finally,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  set  a  clear  precedent  m  this  area 
by  its  1967  ratification  of  the  Supple- 
mentary Convention  on  the  Abolition  ol 
Slavery,  which  also  calls  for  the  sub- 
mission of  disputes  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice. 

It  is  evident  that  article  IX  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  would  create  no 
problems  for  our  coimtry.  Mr.  President. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  join  76  of  the  worlds 
nations  in  ratifying  this  treaty. 


PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER  FAVORED 
A  STRONG  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
FORCE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  July  2, 
tlie  Washington  Post  published  a  guest 
ailicle  by  John  Eisenhower,  son  of  the 
late  President  and  our  former  Ambas- 
sador to  Belgium.  The  article  should  once 
and  for  all  put  to  rest  those  who  ciami 
that  President  Eisenhower  advocated 
unilateral  cuts  in  our  national  defense 
force.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  arucle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Taking  Exception — McOoveen  an 
Eisenhower    "Disciple"? 
iBy  John  Elsenhower) 
If  Senator  George  McGovern  is  indeed  a 
disciple  of  my  father  in  his  military  opin- 
ions, then  the  Boss  must  be  rotating  in  his 
grave  at  the  failure  of  his  pupil  to  learn  his 
lessons.  ,,   _ 

No  matter  how  much  Senator  McQovern 
may  claim  to  have  lea.-.ied  from  President 
Elsenhower's  defense  policies,  he  seems  to 
have  grasped  everything  except  the  funda- 
mentaU  For  a  basic  premise  that  the  Elsen- 
hower AdmlnUtration  worked  on.  was  that 
strong  mUltary  defense— a  posture  consist- 
ent with  moral  and  economic  sources  of  na- 
tional strength— was  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. 

That  single  leg  of  national  strength— mili- 
tary strength— could  never  afford  to  become 
the  weak  leg  of  the  stool.  I  well  remember 
that  statement  that  the  then  General  Elsen- 
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bower  made  in  New  York  City  In  June  of 
1945:  "WeaknesB  cannot  cooperate  with  any- 
body: It  can  only  surrender. "  ThU  was  a  fun- 
damental precept  with  him.  much  as  it 
pained  him  to  see  billions  of  dollars  spent 
on  troops  and  weaponry  that  could,  under 
happier  conditions,  be  used  for  the  better- 
ment of  mankind. 

I  would  be  foolish,  moreover,  to  try  to 
adapt  the  exact  policies  that  worked  for  the 
Elsenhower  Administration  12  years  ago  with 
the  conditions  of  today.  The  34th  President 
was  the  eptlome  of  flexibility  in  military 
thinking.  As  a  young  officer,  only  5  years  out 
of  West  Point,  he  and  his  friend,  Oeorge  S. 
Patton.  Jr  .  both  came  to  loggerheads  with 
the  Chiefs  of  their  respective  branches — In- 
fantry and  Cavalry — on  the  principle  of 
massing  of  tanks  Prom  those  early  days,  hU 
military  thinking  evolved  with  comparative 
ease  to  include  vast  armadas  of  land,  sea 
and  air — and  eventually  to  hitherto-un- 
known weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  would  be  the  last  one  to 
say  that  the  policies  he  followed  during  the 
19608  should  be  taken  llne-by-llne  and  fol- 
lowed in  the  19708. 

And  yet,  even  considering  the  vast  superi- 
ority that  the  United  States  held  over  the 
Communist  world  in  hU  time,  the  flgures  re- 
garding his  force  structure  for  Fiscal  Year 
19«0  were  dramatically  higher  than  those  In 
the  McOovern  proposals  for  Fiscal  Year 
1975: 


Totil  outltys 


Eis«nhOw«r 
budgtt,  n>tal 
y«ar  1960 


McGovirn  pro- 
pouls,  'iSCJl 
yeir 1975 


BilHom. 


Total  Ktiv*  lorcts .. 

Army  divuiora.    .   .   .   .. 

Mannt  divisioni 

Troopj  in  Europe 

AF  fi|ht(r  attk.  squjdrons. 

Navy  fightar  attk.  squad- 

ront. 
Aircraft  carritrs 


75  (•pprox. 
1975dollare). 

2.5  mjlUon* 

14 

3. 


379,000. 

61   

80 


Conus  iir  datansa: 
SAMS- 
AF  hfhiar  mtafcaptor 

Sqdns. 
Economic  and  military 

«d. 


23  (14  attack 
carriart). 

4,400 

65 


4.0  (approx. 
1975  dollars). 


54J  (1875  dol- 

lara). 
1.7  millions. 
10. 
2. 

130.000. 
54  (apprtii.). 
20  (approLX 

6  0). 


8  batttnes. 
5. 

1.4  (1975  dol- 
lars). 


President  Elsenhower  was,  to  be  sure,  le«r>' 
of  committing  groxind  forces  on  a  large  scale 
in  3E  Aaia.  What  he  would  have  done  If  faced 
with  the  situation  that  confronted  President 
Kennedy  in  1963  can  be  only  a  matter  of 
conjecture  for  anyone.  But  the  point  is  that 
he  retained  the  aexibUlty  to  apply  American 
military  strength  whenever  and  wherever  he 
felt  It  to  his  advantage.  Witness  the  swift- 
ness with  which  he  moved  13,000  troops — 
both  Army  and  Marine — to  Let>anon  on 
July  16,  1958.  Could  Senator  McGovern's  pro- 
posed force  structure  support  such  an 
operation? 

It  Is  true,  ad  Senator  McGovem  says,  that 
my  father  as  President  always  yearned  for  the 
day  In  which  U  S  Forces  In  Europe  could  be 
reduced  to  the  strength  of  one  division — with 
supporting  troops.  He  had  held  to  that  ob- 
jective ever  since  he  had  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  Supreme  Commander,  .MUed  Forces 
Europe,  m  1931  But  he  wsie  also  pragmattst 
enough  to  realize  that  his  dream.  In  fact,  was 
not  materializing.  It  was  predicated  on  a  good 
deal  more  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Eu- 
ropeajis  to  caury  their  own  share  of  the  load 
than  has  actually  turned  out  to  be  the  case. 
At  the  Ume  he  left  office  390,000  U.S.  troops 
were  still  deployed  in  Europe,  In  contrast  to 
Um  130,000  advocated  by  Senator  McOovern. 

Today  the  US.  is  faced  with  a  balance  of 
payments  situation  that  would  doutKlees  be 
somewhat  alleviated  by  reduction  of  our 
present  strengrtb  of  300,000  troops  In  Europe. 
But  I  oould  never  visualise  Prealdeat  Elsen- 
hower attempting  to  appro«ich  such  a  task 


by  such  a  sudden,  arbitrary  and  major  cut  to 
130,000  which  would.  In  my  opinion,  cause 
such  despair  on  the  European  continent  th*t 
nobody  could  predict  the  outcome.  (The  Eu- 
ropeans are  already  sufficiently  skeptical  re- 
garding our  willingness  to  risk  our  major 
cities  to  protect  the  300.000  men  we  have 
there  today. ) 

The  basic  difference  In  philosophy  between 
the  two  men,  as  I  understand  them,  is  a 
oorollary  of  what  I  have  said  above.  Presi- 
dent ETlsenhower  never  subscribed  to  the  be- 
lief that  a  unilateral  foixe  cut  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  would  elicit  similar  moves 
on  the  part  of  the  Communist  world.  Sena- 
tor McGovem,  from  what  I  r«ad.  feels  dif- 
ferently. He  cites  the  unilateral  suspension 
of  nuclear  testing  during  1958-1959:  but  I 
can  aavure  the  reader  that  this  action  was 
taken  with  great  discomfiture — and  In  the 
realization  of  the  gigantic  lead*  the  United 
States  then  enjoyed  in  the  quality  of  Its  nu- 
clear weaponry.  The  actual  philosophy  El- 
senhower expressed  succinctly: 

"Since  an  sicceptable  treaty  for  controlled 
disarmament  was  not  realized,  we  continued 
to  build  an  overpowering  military  establish- 
ment as  the  only  feasible  defense  against 
the  menace  and  problngs  of  intei^atlonal 
Communism  and  as  the  Indispensable  plat- 
form from  which  to  continue  negotiations 
for  a  peaceful  world." 

Waging  Peace,  p   483. 

This  line  of  thinking  has  been  followed 
faithfully  by  the  Nixon  Administration  and 
has  begun  to  bear  fruit. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  difference  in 
vlewjjolnt  between  President  Elsenhower 
and  Senator  McGovem  lies  In  the  matter 
of  our  worldwide  all  lances,  many  of  which 
are  maintained  by  a  program  of  Mutual  Se- 
curity (Foreign  .Mdi  In  Fiscal  1960,  the  ad- 
ministration asked  Congress  for  funds  In 
the  amount  of  approximately  S4  billion 
(1975  value  I.  Senator  McGovern  would  cut 
this  back  to  $1.4  billion.  Even  while  the 
President  was  fighting  to  obtain  this  sum — 
which  he  himself  considered  Inadequate- 
one  of  his  big  opponents  was  the  then  Con- 
gressman George  McGovem.  By  what  stretch 
of  the  Imagination.  In  examining  this  set 
of  facts,  can  one  consider  McGovem  as  a 
"disciple"  of  Elsenhower? 

These  then  are  the  differences.  The  only 
similarity  in  the  military  philosophy  of  Mc- 
Govem and  Elsenhower  lay  In  the  desire, 
shared  by  all.  to  keep  military  expenditures 
to  the  lowest  level  possible  so  that  those 
funds  can  t>e  used  along  more  constructive 
channels.  But  the  order  of  priorities  places 
the  two  men  poles  apart. 

Senator  McGovem  has  courageously  put 
forward  his  own  views.  He  Is  entitled  to  do 
so  and  we  should  all  be  grateful  tJiat  he  has. 
But  in  listening  to  these  views,  let  none  of 
us  be  fooled  by  any  self-serving  association 
between  Oeorge  McGovern  and  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower. 


CALIFORNIA  CORRIDOR  FEASI- 
BILJTY  ACT 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
29.  1972.  shortly  before  the  last  recess, 
I  introduced  the  California  Corridor  Fea- 
sibility Act,  which  called  for  a  feasibility 
study  of  the  desirability  of  a  high-speed 
ground  transportation  system  to  connect 
the  cities  of  San  Diego.  Los  .Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  and  Sacramento.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  add  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  <  Mr.  Mansfield  >  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Kennedy)  as 
cosponsors  of  this  proposed  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  add  several  comments 
to  my  remarlts  on  that  system. 

First,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  initial 
statement  on  the  subject,  I  believe  that 
the  study  would  be  undertaken  In  three 


parts:  The  route  connecting  the  cities 
of  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles;  the  route 
cormectlng  the  cities  of  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco;  and  the  route  connecting 
the  cities  of  San  Francisco  and  Sacra- 
mento. It  is  Imperative  that  such  a  sep- 
aration be  effected,  because  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  factors  which  prevail  in 
one  section  of  the  California  corridor 
will  be  verj'  different  from  those  which 
prevail  in  other  sectors. 

Second,  it  should  be  evident  that  the 
need  for  such  a  .study  is  urgent.  The  dra- 
matic increase  in  population  which  is 
projected  for  that  corridor,  combined 
with  the  staggering  projected  increases 
in  demand  for  transport  and  travel  be- 
tween those  cities  provides  persuasive 
evidence  of  the  desperate  need  for  some 
new  system  linking  the  cities  in  that 
corridor.  It  is  uncertain  what  that  system 
should  be,  but  it  is  evident  that  some  new 
system  is  imperative.  A  proper  evaluation 
of  those  needs — undertaken  now — will 
enable  us  to  make  an  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical determination  of  the  system 
that  shoiild  be  selected. 

Finally,  it  must  be  clear  that  I  am  by 
no  means  wedded  to  any  particular  sys- 
tem. I  believe  that  the  TACV  system  Is 
one  passible  alternative.  I  believe  that 
other  systems  must  be  considered  and 
evaluated  as  carefully  and  as  comprehen- 
sively. The  technologies  are  not  yet  op- 
erative. The  possibilities  are  not  yet 
clear.  Only  the  need  is  apparent.  Accord- 
ingly I  believe  that  it  must  be  empha- 
sized that  all  of  the  alternatives  must 
be  evaluated,  so  that  the  eventual  deci- 
sion is  balanced  and  wise. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
the  study  can  begin  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  that  all  of  the  alternative  possibil- 
ities can  be  explored.  The  transportation 
needs  of  the  citizens  of  California  and 
the  Nation  deserve  that  prompt  £ind  care- 
ful consideration. 


INTERNATIONAL  ASPECTS  OP 
ILLICIT  DRUG  TRADE 

Mr.  SPONQ.  Mr.  President,  dxuing  the 
recent  congressional  adjournment.  I  un- 
dertook, under  the  auspices  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  a  tour  to 
study  international  aspects  of  the  Illicit 
drug  trade — a  trade  which  sustains  an 
estimated  half  million  addicts  in  the 
United  States,  ruining  their  lives,  bring- 
ing sadness  and  misery  to  their  fam- 
ilies, and  contributing  to  the  increases 
in  crime  in  our  cities. 

During  my  travels,  I  visited  Heidelberg, 
Grermany,  to  review  the  drug  problems 
among  U.S.  troops  in  Eiu-ope  and  efforts 
to  overcome  such  problems;  Marseilles, 
France,  where  much  of  the  morphine 
base  is  converted  into  heroin;  Ankara 
and  Afyon.  Turkey,  where  poppies  are 
grown  and  much  of  the  morphine  base 
originates;  Tehran,  Iran,  where  there  is 
a  limited  maintenance  program  coupled 
with  strict  laws  and  law  enforcement 
procedures;  and  London,  which  also  uti- 
lizes a  maintenance  program.  I  was  ac- 
companied by  John  Ritch  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  staff  and 
Lt.  Lewis  Hurst,  head  of  the  narcotics 
squad  of  the  Norfolk  Police  Force. 

I  am  currently  preparing  a  report  for 
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^bmission  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
committee  and  to  the  Senate.  In  the 
meantime,  I  am  today  submitting  to  the 
Virginia  State  Crime  Commission,  meet- 
jng  in  Richmond,  a  preliminary  report 
summarizing  some  general  findings.  I 
had  hoped  personally  to  present  my 
statement  to  the  Crime  Commission, 
which  has  reported  that  "trafficking  in 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  in  the 
State  is  the  most  serious  problem  facing 
law  enforcement."  but  business  here  in 
the  Senate  prevents  my  doing  so. 

My  statement  to  the  commission,  based 
on  an  examination  of  drug  trade  in  one 
area  of  the  world,  suggests  that  we  must 
make  a  multlpronged  attack  on  the  il- 
legal drug  problem:  Our  customs  efforts 
must  be  maintained  at  the  highest  level 
possible;  we  must  continue  to  build  our 
defenses  through  improved  local  law  en- 
forcement: serious  study  and  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  successes  and 
failures  of  maintenance  programs;  we 
must  continue  to  expand  educational  and 
rchabllltational  efforts;  and  we  must  fo- 
cus our  criminal  siuictlons  upon  the  deal- 
er and  pusher  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
risk  will  not  warrant  the  huge  profit. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  testimony  -which  I  am  today 
submitting  to  the  Virginia  Crime  Com- 
mission be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATIMENT    BT    SKNATOR    WIIXIAM    B.    Spong. 

j«..  TO  State  Crum  Commission  at  Vir- 
ginia State  Cafitoi..  July  18.  1972 
Initially,  I  should  like  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers and  staff  of  the  Virginia  State  Crime 
Commission  for  Inviting  me  to  have  this 
statement  submitted  at  their  organizational 
meeting.  I  regret  that  business  In  the  Sen- 
ate today  prevents  my  appearing  before  you. 
On  June  30  I  began  a  ten-day  study  of  Il- 
licit drug  traffic  coming  Into  the  tJnlted 
States  from  abro€wl.  There  are  three  geo- 
graphic area*  that  may  be  Identified  in  the 
Illegal  flow  of  drugs.  The  first  Is  a  familiar 
route  over  which  the  flow  has  built  up  con- 
siderably since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  The  gum  from  opium  popples  grown 
In  Turkey  Is  processed  to  morphine  base,  and 
sent  overland  through  Oermany  or  Italy  or 
by  sea  to  Marseilles  where  the  morphine  base 
is  converted  Into  heroin  and  shipped  into  the 
United  States. 

The  second  area  Is  in  Southeast  Asia,  en- 
compassing parts  of  Burma,  Thailand  and 
Laos,  known  as  the  Golden  Triangle.  This 
area  has  facilities  for  the  complete  conver- 
sion from  the  gum  of  the  opium  poppy  to 
heroin.  More  than  half  of  the  world's  Illicit 
production  of  opium  is  produced  there.  By 
several  routes  going  east  and  west,  the  traf- 
fic moves  to  destinations  on  both  the  east 
and  west  coasts  of  the  United  States. 

The  third  area  Is  Latin  America.  Both  hard 
and  soft  drugs  are  being  Illegally  shipped 
Into  the  United  States  from  the  Caribbean 
and  Mexico.  Some  of  this  trafBc  originates  In 
the  other  areas  mentioned.  Much  of  It,  how- 
ever, has  its  Inception  In  this  hemisphere. 

Our  trip  had  as  Its  purpose  to  examine 
the  old  route  that  for  years  has  Involved 
Sicilian  and  Corslcan  brotherhoods  and  Is 
reputed  to  he  the  source  for  the  purest 
heroin  available.  The  reasons  for  choosing 
this  area  as  the  initial  phase  of  our  study 
for  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
are  understandable..  First,  the  United  States, 
through  negotiations  with  Turkey  and  initia- 
tives with  the  government  of  France,  is  seek- 
ing to  eliminate  or,  at  least,  restrict  this 
source  of  Illegal  narcotics.  MlUlons  of  dol- 


lars, authorlaed  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  are  being  expended  through 
Customs  Services,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  and  international  agen- 
cies to  reduce  the  flow  of  illegal  drugs.  This 
great  effort  of  the  past  few  years  has.  in 
large  measure,  been  concentrated  along  the 
Middle  Eaat-Munlch-Marsellles  route.  More- 
ever,  a  protocol  amending  the  Single  Conven- 
tion on  Narcotic  Drugs  of  1961.  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, win  be  of  great  concern  to  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  along  the  route.  I  have  chaired 
the  hearings  on  the  protocol  and  will  prob- 
ably manage  the  debate  concerning  It  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

A  study  of  the  Middle  East-European 
route  provided  an  opportunity  to  examine 
how  effectively  our  money  is  being  used 
abroad  to  combat  illicit  drug  trafBc;  also,  to 
consult  with  officials  in  other  nations  on 
the  proposed  treaty  amendment.  A  report  In 
greater  detaU  will  be  fUed  In  the  near  future 
as  a  Senate  document.  This  statement  will 
attempt  no  more  than  to  relate  general  Im- 
pressions which,  hopefully,  will  aid  in  your 
important  work  on  drug  abuse  in  Virginia. 

I  was  accompanied  by  John  Rltch,  of  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, and  Lieutenant  Lewis  Hurst,  head 
of  the  narcotics  squad  of  the  Norfolk  Police 
Force.  Lt.  Hurst's  vast  experience  In  drug 
abuse  was  Invaluable  to  our  mission  Our 
conversations  vrtth  p)oUce  ofBclals  were  aided 
immeasurably  by  his  presence.  I  hope  your 
Commission  will  be  hearing  from  him. 

On  June  10,  1871.  President  Nlxon  and 
Premier  Nlhat  Erim  of  Turkey  announced 
that  after  the  1972  harvest  of  opium  popples 
in  Turkey,  production  would  cease.  They  also 
stated  that  the  1971-72  crop  would  be  rigidly 
controlled  by  the  Turkish  government.  In 
consideration  of  this,  the  United  States 
would  provide  money  for  technical  assist- 
ance to  Turkish  farmers  In  cultivating  other 
crops  and  to  subsidize  for  loss  of  revenues. 
Earlier  this  yeair,  I  met  with  then-Premier 
Erim  In  Washington  who  advised  me  that 
after  studying  the  effects  of  drug  abuse  In 
the  United  States,  his  government  had 
agreed  to  the  ban  on  the  growth  of  opium 
poppies  as  a  humanitarian  gesture.  He  was 
confident  that  Turkey  would  stand  by  its 
agreement.  Shortly  after  his  return.  Premier 
Erim  was  deposed  and  there  has  been  specu- 
lation that  the  Turkish  Parliament  would 
overturn  the  decree.  I  found  no  evidence  of 
this. 

While  the  system  of  controls  Imposed  by 
the  government  of  Turkey  Is  not  perfect,  I 
was  impressed  at  the  lengths  to  which  the 
Turkish  government  Is  going  to  reduce  leak- 
age. Undoubtedly,  there  are  some  stores  of 
opium  gum  which  will  trickle  into  iUiclt 
trade,  but  despite  the  protests  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  prevailing  opinion,  both  among 
Turkish  and  American  officials,  is  that  the 
decree  will  not  be  reversed  and  that  there 
will  be  no  sizable  opium  crop  grown  In  Tur- 
key next  year. 

Our  visits  to  Oermany  and  France  con- 
vinced me  that  the  police  authorities  In 
those  nations  are  Increasing  enforcement  pro- 
cedures against  both  smugglers  and  pushers. 
The  German  authorities  are  becoming  more 
sensitive  to  growing  domestic  drug  abuse. 
Oermany  has  become  more  than  a  point  of 
exchange  for  morphine  base  to  be  smuggled 
Into  France.  Hard  and  soft  drugs  are  readily 
available  In  the  cities  and  we  can  expect 
greater  and  more  coordinated  initiatives  on 
the  part  of  Oerman  officials. 

In  France,  it  Is  obvious  that  the  Pompidou 
government  has  directed  major  police  and 
customs  efforts  to  restrict  the  flow  of  drugs 
and  to  discover  and  close  down  the  heroin 
laboratories. 

Two  such  laboratories  have  been  uncovered 
recently.  We  visited  both  of  them  in  remote 
areas  some  mUes  out  of  MarseUles — relatlTdy 
modest  houses   not  easily  seen  from  main 


thoroughfares.  The  equipment  and  suppUes 
necessary  to  process  the  heroin  are  not  ex- 
pensive or  sophisticated.  The  chemical  skUls 
required  are  a  different  matter. 

In  MarseUles  we  also  saw  the  boat  on 
which  wo  million  worth  of  heroin  sup- 
posedly bound  for  Florida  was  seized  by  the 
French  authorities.  This  is  the  largest 
seizure  in  history. 

Both  American  and  French  authorities  be- 
lieve that  Increased  vlgUance  wUl  bring  more 
success  in  discovering  laboratories  and  large 
shipment*  In  transit.  Their  feelings  about 
the  pxoi^ects  of  ultimately  curtaUlng  most 
of  the  lUlclt  traffic  flowing  through  France 
might  be  described  as  reasonably  sanguine 
1  talked  with  agenU  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  In  Frankfurt. 
MarselUee,  London.  Ankara  and  Tehran,  and 
am  Impressed  by  their  activities  in  working 
with  local  and  national  offlclala  of  the  coun- 
tries In  which  they  are  stationed.  These  men 
came  to  theli  posts  with  the  benefit  of  ex- 
perience in  the  naajor  cities  of  the  United 
States.  In  their  present  posts,  however,  they 
are  deaUng  with  criminal  elements  that  have 
operated  across  international  borders  for 
many  years.  Also,  modern  air  travel,  interna- 
tional trucking  agreement,  elements  such 
as  the  large  Turkish  work  force  presently 
in  Oermany  and  the  difficulties  of  customs 
inspection— particularly  on  ships  and 
trains— make  the  task  increasUigly  difficult. 
It  is  my  impression  that  the  full  force  of 
our  government  is  working  at  the  dlplonaatlc 
and  law  enforcement  levels  to  restrict  the 
flow  of  Illegal  driigs  through  Europe  Into  this 
country.  I  would  characterize  the  attitude  of 
thoee  on  the  scene  as  mildly  optimistic. 

I  must,  however,  note  this  caveat.  Even 
should  the  Turkish  source  be  contained,  acres 
of  opium  poppies  are  being  grown  in  Afghani- 
stan. Pakistan  and  India.  Moreover,  those 
who  have  exported  drugs  Into  Saigon  from 
the  Golden  Triangle  will  be  looking  for  new 
outlets  as  American  troops  contmue  to  be 
withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam.  I  do  not 
believe  optimism  about  our  prospects  for 
continued  success  In  MarselUes  or  probable 
success  of  the  Turkish  experiment  should 
make  us  believe  that  drug  abuse  problems 
here  at  home  are  any  nearer  solution. 

Just  before  I  left  on  thU  mission,  John 
E.  IngersoU,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs,  told  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  there  are  pres- 
ently in  the  United  States  well  over  a  half 
mUllon  persons  addicted  to  hard  drugs.  This 
Is  double  the  statistics  of  two  years  ago  The 
new  flgtu*6  remind  us  that  the  hour  is  late 
here  before  the  problem  reaches  epidemic 
proportions.  We  must  continue  our  efforts  at 
the  international  level.  As  long  as  ten  kilos 
of  opium  can  be  purchased  for  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  the  kUo  of  heroin  produced 
from  this  can  be  sold  on  the  streets  of  New 
York  City  In  dosage  units  to  produce  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars,  then  smug- 
glers and  processors  will  find  new  routes, 
new  methods,  new  locations  for  processing 
and  will  become  Increasingly  flexible  in  their 
operations. 

One  can  predict  with  reasonable  certainty 
that  the  closing  of  laboratories  In  Marseilles 
win  result  In  new  operations  in  Germany, 
Italy  or  Spain.  One  can  also  predict  that  the 
harvest  of  Turkey  will  be  replaced  by  the 
harvests  of  other  nations. 

We  must  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  cus- 
toms efforts  at  the  borders  of  this  country 
and  enforcement  measures  with  the  harsh- 
est of  penalties  for  those  who  smuggle  and 
sell.  It  Is  also  apparent  that  we  must  give 
serious  study  and  consideration  to  the  suc- 
cess and  failures  of  maintenance  programs 
at  home  and  abroad,  that  we  must  continue 
to  expand  educational  and  rehabllltatlcHial 
efforts  throughout  the  United  States  and  that 
we  must  focus  our  criminal  sanctions  upon 
the  dealer  and  pusher  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  risk  win  not  warrant  the  huge  profit. 
Strengthened  efforts  to  curtaU  the  move- 
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mem  of  narcotics  into  tills  country  from 
abroad  are  essential  but  that  alone  la  not 
enough.  We  also  must  continue  to  build  our 
defenses  at  home  through  improved  law  en- 
forcement, public  education  and  expanded 
drug  treatment  and  rehabilitation  racUltles 

Tragically  at  a  time  when  drug  abuse  la 
recognized  to  be  our  priority  domestic  prob- 
'em  many  states  and  communities  face  re- 
ductions m  their  programs  as  a  result  of  re- 
cent changes  In  the  Federal  Safe  Streets  Act. 
Under  new  requirements  which  became  ef- 
fective on  July  1.  already  financially  strained 
sutes  are  asked  to  take  on  grt>ater  cost  bur- 
dens in  order  to  continue  their  participation. 
The  hard,  cold  fact  is  many  of  the  states  are 
unable  to  do  so.  According  to  one  survey, 
some  17  or  18  states,  including  our  own  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  and  numerous  local 
Jurisdictions  have  no  choice  but  to  cut  back 
on  drug  treatment  and  prevention  programs 
which  are  among  the  major  activities  funded 
by  Safe  Streets  grants. 

It  is  estimated  that  even  after  appropriat- 
ing additional  funds  above  the  budget  rec- 
ommendation. Virginia  stands  to  lose  about 
II  5  mUUon  over  the  next  two  years  In  Fed- 
eral action  grants  which  otherwise  would  he 
avaUable  to  it.  This  at  a  time  when  this  Com- 
mission reporta  that  "trafflcltlng  In  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs  in  the  State  is  the  most 
serious  problem  facing  law  enforcement.  ' 
This  at  a  time  when  many  community  groups 
throughout  the  State  are  organizing  efforts 
on  a  volunteer  basis  to  do  something  about 

drugs.  ,  . 

How  can  we  explain  to  these  parents  and 
community  leaders  and  young  people  that 
while  they  are  moving  ahead  the  Federal 
government  Is  moi-lng  backwards  In  terms  of 
funding  the  necessary  facilities  and  m.aterlal3 
to  support  their  efforts?  How  can  we  explain 
the  gap  between  the  rhetoric  on  this  subject 
and  the  commitment  to  do  something  about 

If 

Early  this  year.  I  Introduced  a  bill  fS.  3137) 
which  would  provide  partial  relief  for  hard- 
pressed  states  and  communities.  SpeclflcaUy. 
the  bUl  would  delay  for  one  year  the  hard- 
match  funding  requirement  which  requires 
states  to  put  up  cash  rather  than  being  able 
to  credit  equivalent  value  goods  and  services 
towards  their  share  of  the  program.  My  bill  Is 
a  partial  solution  but  rttally  Important  In 
terms  of  the  serious  drug  and  crime  problem 
the  program  Is  meant  to  relieve. 

Although  the  deadline  of  July  1  for  the  new 
hard-match  requirement  has  come  and  gone, 
I  believe  the  measure  can  be  made  retroactive 
and  I  know  the  relief  offered  by  the  bill 
would  be  welcomed  by  states  and  localities 
even  if  it  w  not  enacted  until  this  fall. 

I  have  asked  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures,  which  has 
Jurisdiction  over  the  matter,  to  consider  S. 
3137  as  an  amendment  to  any  appropriate 
measure  before  It  which  has  some  chance 
of  enactment  this  session. 

Speclflcally,  I  have  requested  that  the  bill 
8389  which  passed  the  House  on  November  1, 
1971,  by  a  vote  of  350  to  2.  That  measure 
would  amend  the  Safe  Streets  Act  to  au- 
thorize use  of  LEAA  funds  tor  prison  nar- 
cotics treatment  programs  and  would  be  an 
ideal  vehicle  for  my  amendment  to  the  Act 
The  Subcommittee  Is  scheduled  to  meet  h\ 
executive  session  this  week.  I  am  hopeful 
that  action  will  be  taken. 

I  have  no  wish  to  be  an  alarmist,  but  your 
Commlaalon  has  recognized  drug  abuse  as 
the  number  one  crime-related  problem  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  today.  We 
are  making  commendable  progress  In  our 
efforts  abroad  to  fight  Illicit  drug  traffic  at  the 
•ouxce.  but  our  progress  to  date,  when 
weighed  within  the  context  of  the  enormous 
and  complex  problem  posed  by  the  lucrative 
drug  traAc,  might  be  comp>&red  to  having  run 
a  good  lOO  yards  In  a  mile-long  race. 

Allow  me  to  commend  you  for  the  work 
thus   far  of   this   fine   Commission.   I   know 
you  wlU  not  relax  your  efforts  because  of  our 
progress  at  the  International  level  and  I  urge 


that  no  stone  be  left  unturned  to  combat 
drug  abuse  throughout  Virginia. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  FOR  THE 
ORDER  OP  .AHEPA 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  the  Order  of  Ahepa.  the  American 
Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  Associ- 
ation, will  be  celebrating  its  golden  an- 
niversary. This  association  is  a  nonpoliti- 
cal,  nonsectarian  organization  whose  goal 
has  been  to  promote  civic  leadership  by 
its  membership  and  provide  an  under- 
standing and  appreciation  for  the  ideals 
of  Hellenic  culture  which  are  the  roots 
of  our  Western  civilization. 

Many  prominent  Americans  have  been 
members  of  Ahepa  including  Presidents 
Roosevelt,  and  Truman,  several  cabinet 
members,  U.S.  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives. In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  the 
local  chapter  of  Ahepa  has  members  who 
are  friends  of  mine  and  respected  indi- 
viduals in  the  Greek  American  commu- 
nities of  Rochester,  Duluth,  St.  Paul,  and 
Mirmeapolis. 

AHEPA  chapters  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  carved  out  an  important  role 
in  their  communities,  contributing  great- 
ly to  the  advancement  of  Greek-Ameri- 
can causes  and  cultural  ties. 

In  due  recognition  for  the  work  that 
the  Order  of  Ahepa  has  done  and  will 
continue  to  do,  I  take  this  occasion,  Mr. 
President,  to  extend  my  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  on  its  golden  anniver- 
sary.   

BUSING  OTHER  PEOPLE'S 
CHILDREN 


Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  sum- 
mer issue  of  the  Public  Interest  contains 
two  items  which  should  be  studied  by 
every  Senator— and  every  citizen— before 
we  proceed  any  further  in  the  direction 
of  forced  busing. 

The  first  item  is  a  letter  from  Prof. 
James  Coleman,  the  author  of  the  -Cole- 
man Report.  "  which  has  been  used — or. 
It  would  seem,  misused— by  busing  advo- 
cates to  justify  busing. 

Professor  Coleman  wrote  this  letter  to 
the  New  York  Times.  The  Times  would 
not  print  it,  presumably  because  the 
letter  might  inconvenience  the  Times  in 
its  advocacy  of  one  of  its  principle  pas- 
sions—the busing  of  other  peoples'  chil- 
dren. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Profes- 
sor Coleman's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Coleman  on  "The  Coleman  Report" 
The  following  letter,  by  Professor  .James 
Coleman,  was  sent  to  the  New  York  Times  on 
April  13th.  The  Times  having  failed  to  find 
space  for  It.  we  are  here  Inserting  It  Into  the 
public  record  of  the  debate  on  busing  and 
school  Integration: 

Dear  Sirs;  Although  I  make  it  a  practice 
to  stay  awav  from  reporters,  some  statements 
of  mine  were  printed  In  Sundays  (April 
9)  Times,  I  want  to  clarify  several  things 
concerning  the  findings  of  the  so-called 
■Coleman  Report,"  and  the  use  of  those  find- 
ings by  governmental  InsUtutions,  Including 
the  courts : 

1.  The  Report  found,  as  I  have  testified  In 
various  court  cases,  and  as  has  been  con- 


firmed by  numerous  further  analyses  of  those 
same  data,  that  the  academic  achievement  of 
children  from  lower  socio-economic  back- 
grounds (black  or  white)  was  benefitted  by 
being  In  schools  with  children  from  higher 
socio-economic  backgrounds  (black  or 
white  I . 

2.  This  achievement  Increment  Is  not  near- 
ly sufficient  to  overcome  the  educational  dls- 
advantage  of  children  from  lower  socio-eco- 
nomic backgrounds. 

3.  This  effect,  however,  was  greater  than 
those  of  other  school  resources  of  the  kind 
ordinarily  added  by  compensatory  programs. 
The  effects  of  these  resources  on  achievement 
can  hardly  be  found  at  all. 

My  opinion,  with  which  others  who  have 
more  experience  In  constitutional  law  than 
I  may  disagree,  la  that  the  results  stated  In 
1  and  3  above  have  been  used  Inappropri- 
ately by  the  courts  to  support  the  premise 
that  equal  protection  for  black  children  is 
not  provided  unless  racial  balance  is  achieved 
In  schools.  I  believe  It  Is  necessary  to  recog- 
nize that  equal  protection.  In  the  sense  of 
equal  educational  opportunity,  cannot  be 
provided  by  the  State.  Most  of  the  Inequal- 
ity of  opportunity  originates  In  the  home, 
throTigh  loving  care  and  attention  by  par- 
ents— but  differential  care  and  attention, 
since  parents  differ — and  the  State  can  hope 
only  to  add  opportunity  In  such  a  way  that 
these  Inequalities  are  not  Increased  but  re- 
duced. This  does  mean,  of  course,  that  ac- 
tions of  the  State  that  have  increased  racial 
or  socio-economic  segregation  should  be 
corrected  by  the  courts,  but  not  on  the 
mistaken  assumption  that  they  are  thereby 
creating  equal  educational  opportunity. 

While  the  issue  of  racial  integration  In 
schools  does  not.  I  believe.  Involve  const 'tu- 
tlonal  questions  of  equal  protection  for  b  ack 
chUdren  conditional  upon  increased  achieve- 
ment In  Integrated  schools.  It  Is  a  matter 
on  which  school  boards  and  governmental 
authorities  have  a  responsibility  to  take  af- 
firmative action — action  with  a  less  punitive 
and  blunt  quality  than  some  court  decision*, 
but  affirmative  action  nevertheless.  In  tbe 
past  20  years,  there  has  been  an  increasing 
self-segregation  into  homogenous  commuc- 
ities  by  those  families  that  have  greatest 
freedom  to  move  The  result  is  an  increasing 
social  and  economic  segregation  in  the 
schools,  which  makes  a  mockery  of  the  classic 
American  conception  of  the  common  school 
attended  bv  children  of  all  social  groups 

Probably  the  most  cogent  recent  statement 
on  this  Issue  is  that  made  by  the  New  York 
Board  of  Regents  on  March  24,  In  reafarni- 
Uig  Its  stand  on  school  Integration.  The 
Board  of  Regents  did  not  mention  constitu- 
tional equal  protection  of  black  students 
because  of  greater  achievement  in  integrated 
schools,  but  said  rather,  "This  Board  cannot 
foresee  anv  but  the  most  sullen  and  cor- 
rosive scenarios  of  the  future  If  the  multi- 
colored and  multlcultured  children  of  this 
state  and  nation  are  not  permitted  to  get  to 
know  one  another  as  Individuals." 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond important  item  in  the  summer  is- 
sue of  the  Public  Interest  is  an  article 
by  Prof.  David  J.  Armor.  Professor 
Armor  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  depart- 
ment of  sociology  at  Harvard  University. 
His  article  is  titled  "The  Evidence  on 
Busing."  . 

The  editors  of  the  Public  Interest  pub- 
lished the  following  remarks  by  way  of 
an  introduction  to  Professor  Armors 
article : 

Rarely  can  an  unpublished  academic  arU- 
cle  have  attracted  as  much  attention  ana 
publicity  as  has  this  analysis  of  busing.  Pro- 
fessor Armor,  a  sociologist  who  specializes  in 
research  methods  and  social  statistics,  played 
a  leading  role  In  research  on  the  Boston 
METCO  study,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest 
evaluations  of  the  effects  of  busing  on  black 
students.  In  '.his  article  he  reports  the  de- 
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filled  findings  of  th»t  study  plus  those  of 
^^othe7  comparable  studies.  While  his 
^^pt  was  being  copy-edlted  inovr 
^  Itt  findings  were  being  "reported  in 
jSTnatto nal  p«6S  (e.g..  New  York  Times, 
"SL^n  P^t,  Boston  Globe.,  and  they 
S«  evln^been  denounced  P"''"'^!^ ''y  f  "^ 
^o   have    never    men    the    results    of    the 

""vS'^ar'e'SS^'ng  the  fuU  text  of  this 
academic  article-all  the  graphs,  footnotes, 
t^  references  are  Included  at  the  end— be- 
muse we  think  that,  in  so  controversial  a 
^tter  as  burtng.  It  Is  Important  to  be  as 
^^!cl8e  as  possible,  even  at  the  risk  of 
^edMitry  Inevitably,  findings  such  as  those 
^Professor  Armor  give  rise  not  only  to  pub- 
uc  but  also  to  scholarly  controversy.  In  our 
next  issue  we  shaU  print  comments  on  Pro- 
fessor Armor's  article  by  other  scholars. 


Mr  President,  although  the  Record 
can  not  reproduce  the  charts  and  graphs 
that  accompany  Professor  Armor's  arti- 
cle I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
article  and  footnotes  and  bibliography  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

These  two  items,  Professor  Coleman  s 
letter  and  Professor  Armor's  article, 
taken  together,  indicate  that  at  least  part 
of  the  original  rationale  for  busing  was 
mistaken,  and  the  evidence  derived  from 
busing  does  not  encourage  reliance  on 
this  practice. 

In  addition,  it  would  appear  that  both 
the  letter  and  the  article  demonstrate, 
indirectly,  the  unwillingness  of  the  Times 
to  operate  as  a  serious,  candid  newspaper 
of  integrity.  But  that  is  another  matter, 
and,  anyway,  it  Is  not  news. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Evidence  on  Busing 
(By  David  J.  Armor) 
*  The  legal  basis  of  the  national  policy  of  In- 
tegration— and  of  the  school  bvising  issue 
today — Is  the  declaration  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1954  that  to  separate  [black  chil- 
dren] from  others  of  similar  age  and  qualifi- 
cations solely  because  of  their  race  generates 
a  feeling  of  inferiority  as  to  their  status  In 
the  commuiilty  that  may  affect  their  hearts 
and  nUnds  in  a  way  unlikely  ever  to  be  un- 
done. 

Pew  decisions  of  the  Court  have  provoked 
so  much  controversy  for  so  long,  or  have  had 
so  much  impact  on  the  way  of  life  of  so 
many  persons,  as  the  case  of  Brown  v.  BooTd 
0/  Education  of  Topeka.  where  this  doctrine 
Is  stated.  Policy  makers  have  used  it  to  re- 
structure political,  economic,  and  social  insti- 
tutions. Groups  have  rioted  and  states  have 
divided  over  actions,  direct  and  indirect,  that 
have  flowed  from  this  ruling.  And  social  sci- 
entists have  proudly  let  It  stand  as  a  premier 
axiom  of  their  field — one  of  the  few  examples 
of  a  social  theory  that  found  Its  way  Into 
formal  law. 

Pew  persons,  perhaps,  know  of  the  role 
played  bv  the  social  sciences  in  helping  to 
sustain  the  forces  behind  desegregation.  It 
would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  busing  dilemmas  facing  so 
many  communities  today,  yet  without  the 
legitimacy  provided  by  the  hundreds  of  so- 
ciological and  psychological  studies  it  would 
be  hard  to  imagine  how  the  changes  we  are 
witnessing  could  have  happened  so  quickly. 
At  every  step — from  the  1954  Supreme  Court 
ruling,  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  to  the 
federal  busing  orders  of  1970 — social  science 
research  findings  have  been  inextricably  In- 
terwoven with  policy  decisions. 

And  yet.  the  relation  between  social  science 
and  public  policy  contains  a  paradox  m  that 
the  conditions  for  adequate  research  are 
often   not    met    until   a   policy    is   in   effect, 


while  the  policy  itself  often  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied untU  supported  by  the  findings  of  sci- 
ence. In  consequence,  the  deelre  of  scientists 
to  affect  society  and  the  desire  of  policy 
makers  to  bo  supported  by  science  often  lead 
to  a  relation  between  the  two  that  may  be 
more  political  than  scientific.  Further,  this 
can  mean  that  the  later  evaluaUon  research 
of  a  social  action  program  may  undo  the  very 
premises  on  which  the  action  Is  baaed— as  is 
the  case  somewhat  in  the  Coleman  Report  on 
the  effect  of  schools  on  achievement.  There 
are  obvious  dangers  for  both  social  science 
and  public  policy  In  this  paradox.  There  Is 
the  danger  that  important  and  significant 
programs— which  may  be  desirable  on  moral 
grounds— mav  be  halted  when  scientific  sup- 
port is  lacking  or  reveals  unexpected  conse- 
quences; converselv.  there  is  the  danger  that 
important  research  may  be  stopped  when  the 
desired  results  are  not  forthcoming.  The  ciu- 
rent  controversv  over  the  busing  of  school- 
children to  promote  Integration  affords  a 
prime  example  of  this  situation. 

The    pollcv    model    behind    the    Supreme 
Court's  1954"  reasoning— «uid  behind  the  be- 
liefs of  the  liberal  public  today— was  based 
in  part  on  social  science  research.  But  that 
research  did  not  derive  from  the  conditions 
of  induced  racial  integration  as  it  Is  being 
carried  out  today.  These  earlier  research  de- 
signs were  "ex  post  facto"— i.e..  comparisons 
were    made    between   persons   already    Inte- 
grated aiid  individuals  in  segregated  environ- 
ments. Since  the  integration  experience  oc- 
curred   before    the    studies,    any    inferences 
about    the    effects    of    induced    integration, 
based  on  such   evidence,  have   been  specu- 
lative at   best.  With   the  development  of   a 
variety  of  school  integration  programs  across 
the  country  there  arose  the  opportumty  to 
conduct    realistic    tests    of    the    Integration 
noUcv  model  that  did  not  suffer  this  llmita- 
Uon   While  It  may  have  other  shortcomings 
this    research    suffers    neither    the    artificial 
constramu  of  the  laboratory  nor  the  causal 
ambiguity  of  the  cross-sectional  survey^  The 
intent  of  this  essay  is  to  explore  some  of  this 
new  research  and  to  interpret  the  findings. 
What  we  wlU  do,  first.  Is  to  sketch  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  social  science  model  which  be- 
came the  basis  of  public  policy,  and   then 
review  a  number  of  tests  of  this  model  as 
revealed  in  recent  social  science  studies  of 
induced  school  integration  and  busing. 

THE  INTEGRATION  P01.ICT   MODEL:    STAGE  I 

The  integration  model  which  U  behind  cur- 
rent public  policy  Is  rooted  In  social  science 
results  dating  beck  to  before  World  War  II. 
The  connections  between  segregation  and 
inequality  were  portrayed  by  John  DoUard 
(1937)  and  Gunnar  Myrdal  (1944)  In  the 
first  prestigious  social  science  studies  to  show 
how  prejudice,  discrimination,  segregation, 
aiid  inequality  operated  to  keep  the  black 
man  In  a  subordinate  status.  Myrdal  sum- 
marized this  process  in  his  famous  •vicious 
circle"  postulate:  White  prejudice,  in  the 
form  of  beliefs  about  the  inferior  status  of 
the  black  race,  leads  to  discrimination  and 
segregation  In  work,  housing,  and  social  re- 
lationships; discrimination  reinforces  social 
and  economic  inequality;  the  resulting  in- 
feriority circles  back  to  solidify  the  white 
prejudice  that  started  it  all.  The  vicious 
circle  theory  was  the  integration  policy  model 
In  embryonic  form. 

Along' with  these  broad  sociological  studies 
there  also  appeared  a  number  of  psychologi- 
cal experiments  which  were  to  play  a  crucial 
role  in  the  policy  decisions.  The  most  nota- 
ble were  the  doll  studies  of  Kenneth  and 
Mamie  Clark  (1947).  They  found  that  pre- 
school black  children  were  much  less  likely 
than  white  children  to  prefer  dolls  of  their 
own  race.  Though  this  tendency  tapered  off 
among  older  children,  the  Clarks  concluded 
that  racial  awareness  and  identification  oc- 
curred at  an  early  age  aiid  that  the  doll 
choices  suggested  harmful  and  lasting  ef- 
fects on  black  self-esteem  and  performance. 
Other    studies   confirmed    these    early    find- 


ings (Proshanskv  and  Newton,  1968:  Porter. 
1971).  These  studies  added  a  psychological 
dynamic  to  explain  the  operation  ol  tbe 
vicious  circle:  Prejudice  and  segregation  lead 
to  feelings  of  inferiority  and  an  inability  to 
succeed  among  the  blacks,  these  sustain 
inequality  and  further  reinforce  the  initial 
white  prejudice.  In  other  words,  segregation 
leads  to  serlotis  sychological  damage  to  the 
black  child;  that  damage  is  sumcleni  to  in- 
hibit tbe  kind  ol  adult  behavior  which  might 
enable  the  black  man  to  break  tne  circle. 

How  could  the  circle  be  broken?  This  ques- 
tion plagued  a  generation  ol  social  scieniisu 
in    quest    ol    a    solution    to    Americas    race 
problems.  Of  a  numoer  ol  studies  appearing 
after  the  war.  two  which  focussed  upon  the 
effects  ol  segregation  and  integration  upon 
white  racial   attitudes  had  especial   impact 
The  first  was  a  section  ol  Samuel  SiouHer  s 
massive   research   on    the    American    soldier 
during  World  War  II  1 19491 .  Stouffer  found 
that    white    soldiers    in    combat    companies 
with  a  black  platoon   were   far  more   likely 
to  accept  the  idea  of  fighting  side  by  side 
with    black    soldiers    than    were    white    sol- 
diers m  nonlntegraied  companies.  The  sec- 
ond was  the  study  by  Morton  Deutsch  and 
Mary    Evans    Collins    il'^-Sl)     of    interracial 
housing.     Comparing    residents    of     similar 
backgrounds    in    segregated    and    integrated 
public    housing    projects,    they    found    that 
whites  in  mtegrated  housing  were  more  likely 
to  be  friendly  with  blacks,  to  endorse  inter- 
racial living,  and  to  have  positive  attitudes 
towards  blacks  in  general  than  were  whli«« 
living    in    the   segregated    projects     Though 
neither  of  these  studies  could  ascertain  the 
beliefs  of  these  mdlviduls  prior  to  Integra- 
tion   neither  author  had   reason   to  believe 
that  the  integrated  whites  differed  from  the 
segregated  whites  before  the  formers  expe- 
rience with   blacks    They  concluded,  there- 
fore   that  the   positive  results  were  due  to 
the  effect  of  interracial  contact  and  not  to 
prior  positive  belief 

The  culmination  of  this  research  was  Gor- 
don Allport's  infiuentlal  work.  The  Nature  of 
Prejudice  (1953).  Using  the  work  of  Stouffer, 
Deutsch  and  Collins,  and  others,  he  formu- 
lated what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
•contact  theory": 

contacts  that  bring  knowledge  and  ac- 
quaintances are  likely  to  engender  sounder 
beliefs  about    minority   groups.  Preju- 

dice may   be   reduced   by   equal   status 

contact  between  majority  and  minority 
groups  in  the  pursuit  of  common  goals  The 
effect  Is  greatly  enhanced  if  this  contact  is 
sanctioned  by  institutional  supports  de.  by 
law.  custom,  or  local  atmosphere:,  and  If  it 
is  of  a  sort  that  leads  to  the  perception  of 
common  interests  and  common  hvunanlty 
between  members  of  the  two  groups 

The  clear  key  to  breaking  the  vicious 
circle,  then,  was  contact  By  establishing 
integrated  environments  for  black  and  white, 
white  prejudice  would  be  reduced,  discrimi- 
nation would  decline,  and  damaging  effects 
upon  the  black  child's  feelings  and  behavior 
would  be  reduced 

While  the  Supreme  Court  based  its  1954 
decision  upon  the  narrower  relationship  be- 
tween iegallv  sanctioned  segregation  and 
psychological' harm,  it  ;s  clear  that  the  modin 
operandi  by  which  the  damage  would  stop  is 
implied  by  the  contact  theory  With  the  1954 
decision,  then,  contact  theory  became  an 
officially  sanctioned  policy  mod"l,  and  the 
Southern  public  school  systems  became 
prime  targets  for  its  implementation 

THE    INTEGRATION    POLICY    MODEL      STAGE    II 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Northerner,  segreeation 
had  always  been  a  Southern  problem  The 
supreme  Courts  action  at  first  reinforced 
this  belief,  since  state-sa'.rMoned  school 
segregation  was  rare  outside  the  Scuth.  But 
evenus  in  the  1960s  changed  this  for  good. 
While  the  modern  civil  rlz^ts  movement  be- 
gan in  the  South,  its  zenith  was  reached  in 
the  March  on  Washington  in  the  iaie  summer 
of   1963    Organized  to  dramatize  the  faUure 
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of  court  action  to  end  segregation  In  the 
South,  the  March  brought  together  350,000 
persons  in  the  moat  Improaslve  organized  pro- 
test meeting  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  showed  President  Kennedy  and 
the  Congress  the  deep  and  massive  support 
for  antl-dUcrlnUnatlon  legislation. 

The  Congress  answered  this  appeal  by  pass- 
ing the  Cim  Rights  Act  of  1984,  the  strongest 
such  act  since  the  Reconstruction  period. 
The  Act  included  strong  sanctions  against 
discrimination  in  education,  employment, 
housing,  and  voting  (the  last  .supplemented 
by  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965) .  and  while 
Its  thrust  was  still  aimed  at  the  South,  it 
also  set  standards  that  could  be  used  against 
de  facto  segregation  In  the  North  ifor  ex- 
ample, the  Title  VI  provisions  directed  the 
withholding  of  federal  f\inds  from  localities 
which  Intentionally  maintain  segregated 
schools — and  this  has  recently  been  applied 
to  the  dty  of  Boston).  Kqually  Important, 
It  set  in  motion  a  social  science  study  that 
was  to  have  an  Immense  impact  upon  public 
policy  in  the  North  as  well  as  the  South. 
As  part  of  the  Act,  the  Congress  commis- 
sioned the  nmted  States  Office  of  Education 
CO  conduct  a  survey  "concerning  the  lack  of 
equal  educational  opportunities  for  individ- 
uals by  reason  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin  in  public  educational  tnstltu- 
tioQ«  at  all  levels  in  the  United  States.  ..." 
Sociologist  James  Coleman  was  selected  to 
head  a  team  to  design  and  conduct  the  sur- 
vey. 

The  Coleman  Report  ( 196fi) ,  as  it  has  come 
to  be  kJiown,  contained  striking  evidence  of 
the  extent  of  school  segregation  not  only  in 
the  South  but  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
While  the  South  was  more  segregated  than 
the  North,  fully  72  per  cent  of  black  first 
graders  in  the  urban  North  attended  pre- 
dominantly black  schools.  The  rep>ort  also 
confirmed  one  of  the  basic  assumptions  of 
the  Stage  I  model :  that  black  students  per- 
formed poorly  compared  to  white  students. 
Using  results  from  a  variety  of  achievement 
tests,  Coleman  reported  that  throughout  all 
regions  and  all  grade  levels,  black  students 
ranged  from  two  to  six  years  behind  white 
students  in  reading,  verbal,  and  mathematics 
performance.  Equally,  black  students  were 
shown  to  have  lower  aspirations,  lower  self- 
esteem  about  academic  ability,  and  a  more 
fatalistic  attitude  about  their  ability  to 
change  their  situation. 

The  Coleman  study,  however,  also  reported 
some  findings  chat  surprisingly  were  not  in 
accord  with  the  early  model.  For  one  thing, 
bl8u:k  children  were  already  nearly  as  far 
behind  white  children  in  academic  perform- 
ance In  Che  first  grade  as  they  were  In  later 
grades.  This  rplsed  some  question  about 
whether  school  policies  alone  could  eliminate 
black  white  Inequalities.  Adding  to  the  slg- 
olflcance  of  this  finding  were  the  facts  that 
black  and  white  schools  could  not  be  shown 
to  differ  markedly  in  facilities  or  services, 
aad  that  whatever  differences  there  were 
could  not  be  used  to  explain  the  disparities 
la  black  and  white  student  achievement. 
This  leci  Coleman  to  conclude  that — 

'Schools  bring  little  Influence  to  bear  on  a 
child's  achievement  that  Is  Independent  of 
his  b8u:kground  and  general  social  context: 
and  this  very  lack  of  an  Independent  effect 
means  that  the  Inequalities  Imposed  on  chil- 
dren by  their  home,  neighborhood,  and  peer 
environment  are  carried  along  to  become  the 
inequities    [of   their   adult   Ufel  " 

While  the  findings  about  segregation  and 
black  white  differences  have  been  widely 
publicized  and  largely  accepted,  this  conclud- 
ing aspect  of  Coleman's  findings  has  been 
Ignored  by  educational  policy  makers.  Part 
of  the  reason  may  derive  from  the  methodo- 
logical controversies  which  surrounded  these 
findings  leg..  Bowles  and  Levin,  1968),  but 
the  more  likely  and  Important  reason  Is  that 
Che  Implications  were  devastating  to  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  educational  establishment  in 
Its  heavy  Investment  In  sciool  rehabilitative 


programs  for  the  culturally  deprived;  the 
connection  between  public  policy  and  social 
science  does  have  Its  limitations. 

We  must  return  to  the  policy  makers  one 
more  time  for  an  important  input  Into  the 
final  policy  model.  In  1966,  President  John- 
son requested  the  United  States  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  to  conduct  an  investigation 
into  the  effects  of  de  facto  segregation  in 
the  nation  and  to  make  irecommendatlons 
about  how  it  might  be  remedied.  He  expressed 
hope  that  the  findings  "may  provide  a  basts 
for  action  not  only  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment but  also  by  the  states  and  local  school 
boards  which  bear  the  direct  responsibility 
for  assuring  quality  education."  The  Commis- 
sion recommendations,  in  its  1967  volume  en- 
titled Racial  Isolation  in  the  Public  Schools, 
constitute  the  most  comprehensive  policy 
statement  to  date  on  the  subject  of  school 
integration;  it  is  the  policy  which  Is,  indeed, 
being  followed  by  many  states  and  local 
school  boards  throughout  the  counti7. 

Using  data  from  the  Coleman  study  and 
several  other  original  studies  prepared  for  the 
Commission,  the  report  concluded  that — 

"Negro  children  suffer  serious  harm  when 
their  education  takes  place  in  public  schools 
which  are  racially  segregated,  whatever  the 
source  of  such  segregation  may  be.  Negro 
children  who  attend  predominantly  Negro 
schools  do  not  achieve  as  weU  as  other  chil- 
dren, Negro  and  white.  Their  aspirations  are 
more  restricted  than  those  of  other  children 
and  they  do  not  have  as  much  confidence 
that  they  can  influence  their  own  futures. 
When  they  become  adults,  they  are  less  likely 
to  participate  In  the  mainstream  of  American 
society,  and  more  likely  to  fear,  dislike,  and 
avoid  white  Americans.  The  conclusions 
drawn  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  about  the 
Impact  upon  children  of  segregation  com- 
pelled by  law— that  It  'affects  their  hearts 
and  minds  in  ways  unlikely  ever  to  be  un- 
done'— applies  to  segregation  not  compelled 
by  law." 

To  remedy  this  situation,  the  Commission 
recommended  that  the  federal  government 
establish  a  uniform  standard  for  racial  bal- 
ance and  provide  financial  assistance  to 
states  that  develop  progframs  to  meet  the 
standard.  The  Commission  did  not  recom- 
mend a  precise  standard,  but  It  did  suggest 
that  the  standard  be  no  higher  than  50  per 
cent  black  In  any  single  school.  Likewise, 
the  Commission  did  not  specifically  recom- 
mend that  busing  be  the  method  whereby  In- 
tegration is  accomplished.  But  the  realities 
of  residential  segregation  in  many  cities 
throughout  the  nation  offered  little  alterna- 
tive to  the  use  of  busing  If  these  integra- 
tion standards  were  to  be  attained. 

This,  then,  became  the  basis  for  the  Inte- 
gration policy  model  as  applied  to  public 
schools  While  the  Implementation  of  racial 
balance  programs  has  differed  from  one  lo- 
cality to  the  next,  the  underlying  rationale 
of  all  these  programs  is  similar  to  that  fli^t 
formulated  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  ex- 
tended by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  The 
full  policy  model  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  The  starling  point  is  white  prej- 
udice consisting  of  stereotyped  beliefs  about 
black  people.  These  beliefs  lead  to  discrimi- 
natory behavior  in  employment,  housing, 
schooling,  and  social  relationships  In  gen- 
eral. Discrimination  in  turn  leads  to  social 
and  economic  Inequality  on  the  one  hand, 
and  segregation  on  the  other  hand.  Inequal- 
ity and  segregation  are  mutually  reinforcing 
conditions,  reflecting  not  only  the  Judicial 
doctrine  that  separation  Is  inherently  un- 
equal, but  also  the  social  reality  that  segre- 
gation of  a  deprived  group  can  cut  off  chan- 
nels and  networks  that  might  be  used  to 
gain  equality.  Segregation  and  inequality 
combine  to  cause  psychological  damage  In 
children  resulting  in  lower  achievement, 
lower  Eisplratlons,  and  less  self-esteem.  As 
the  child  grows  older,  this  damage  leads,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  further  social  and  economic 
Inequalities  In  the  form  of  Inadequate  edu- 
cation 6uid   Inferior  Jobs  and,  on   the  other 


hand,  to  black  alienation,  prejudice,  and  hos- 
tility towards  whites.  This  in  turn  leads  to 
increased  white  prejudice  (the  vicious  olr> 
cle)  and  a  general  p»ol*rl2atloa  of  race  rel». 
tions.  Given  these  oaiue  and  effect  relatloaa, 
the  elimination  of  segregatton  In  achoollng 
should  act  as  a  countervailing  force  for  blaok 
students  by  increasing  achievement,  raising 
aspirations,  enhancing  self -esteem,  reducing 
black/ white  prejudices  and  hostility,  and  eu. 
abling  black  students  to  find  better  educa- 
tional and  occupational  opportunities.  It 
then  follows  that  soclsJ  and  economic  ln< 
equalities  would  be  lessened  and  the  ylcloui 
circle  would  be  bent  If  not  broken. 

It  must  be  stressed  that  this  model  is  con* 
strued  from  public  policy.  While  many  of 
the  causal  relationships  assumed  in  the 
model  are.  Indeed,  baaed  on  many  years  at 
scientific  research  in  psychology  and  soci- 
ology. It  Is  doubtftil  that  any  two  specialists 
in  the  field  of  race  relations  would  agree  on 
all  of  the  comp>onent8  of  the  model.  Be  that 
as  it  may.  it  Is  more  to  the  point  to  stress 
that  we  8kre  not  setting  out  to  test  the  /uU 
model.  We  are  speciflcaiiy  interested  in  those 
aspects  of  the  model  that  postulate  positive 
effects  of  school  integrot^cm  for  black  stu- 
dents; namely,  that  school  integration  en- 
hances black  achievement,  aspirations,  self- 
esteem,  race  relatiora,  and  opportunities  for 
higher  education.  We  do  not  have  data  on 
the  effects  of  integration  on  adults,  nor  on 
the  effects  of  other  types  of  integration,  such 
as  neighborhood  housing,  employment,  and 
other  forms.  More  important,  the  school  In- 
tegration programs  we  review  here  have  two 
Important  characteristics  in  common  that 
may  limit  generallzabllity.  First,  they  are 
examples  of  "Induced"  integration  as  op- 
posed to  "natural"  integration.  Induced  in- 
tegration is  brought  about  by  the  decision  of 
a  state  or  local  agency  to  Initiate  a  school 
integration  program  (sometimes  voluntary, 
sometimes  mandatory ) ,  rather  than  by'  the 
"natural"  process  whereby  a  black  family 
makes  an  individual  decision  to  relocate  in 
a  predominantly  white  community.  Second, 
all  of  these  progp-ams  have  had  to  use  vary- 
ing amounts  of  busing  to  accomplish  Inte- 
gration. This  makes  it  difficult  to  separate 
out  the  potential  effects  of  busing,  if  any, 
from  the  Integration  experience  per  se.  In 
other  words,  ice  uHll  be  assessing  the  effects 
of  induced  school  integration  via  busing,  and 
not  necessarily  the  effects  of  integration 
brought  about  by  the  voluntary  actions  of 
Individual  families  that  move  to  integrated 
neighborhoods.  This  is  a  more  limited  focus, 
yet  induced  Integration,  usually  necessitat- 
ing some  amount  of  busing.  Is  precisely  the 
policy  model  that  has  been  followed  (or  li 
being  considered)  In  many  communltlas 
throughout  the  country. 

'THE   nATA 

Many  of  the  cities  which  desegregated  their 
schools  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  have  con- 
ducted research  programs  to  evaluate  the 
outcomes  of  desegregation.  It  is  from  these 
studies  that  we  can  derive  data  to  test  the 
school  and  busing  hypotheses  stemming  from 
the  integration  policy  model.  Since  the  eval- 
uations were  conducted  independently,  the 
variables  studied  and  the  research  design* 
differ  from  one  study  to  the  next,  and  the 
quality  of  the  research  and  the  reports  varies 
considerably.  Accordingly,  we  have  been  se- 
lective in  choosing  studies  to  Include  in  our 
analysis.  Our  choices  have  been  guided  by 
two  considerations:  1)  A  study  must  emjrfoy 
a  longitudinal  time-span  design,  with  the 
same  tests  administered  at  different  times 
during  the  Integration  experience  so  that 
actual  changes  can  be  assessed:  and  2)  a 
study  must  have  a  control  group  for  com- 
parison with  Integrated  black  students.  Ttit 
ideal  control  group,  of  course,  would  consist 
of  black  students  who  are  identical  to  the 
Integrated  students  In  every  way  except  for 
the  Integration  experience.  Since  such  stud- 
ies are  rare,  an  "adequate"  control  group  for 
our   present   purposes   is  either   a   group  of 
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non-bused  black  students  who  are  reasonably 
(joiW>»raWe  to  the  bused  black  students,  or 
s  group  of  white  students  in  the  same  school 
M  the  bused  black  students.  In  the  latter 
case  the  effects  of  integration  are  revealed 
in  the  changes  in  the  black/white  differential 
for  the  measure  In  question.' 

The  data  we  will  use  can  be  classified  into 
two  parts.  The  first  part  consists  of  findings 
from  a  study  of  Boston's  METCO  program, 
for  whose  research  design,  execution,  and 
analysis  we  are  partly  responsible  (Walberg, 
1969;  Armor  and  Oenova,  1970) .»  The  data 
are  more  complete  and  offer  a  more  thorough- 
going test  of  the  policy  model  than  many 
other  studies  we  have  seen.  The  METCO 
program  buses  black  students  of  all  age  levels 
from  Boston  to  predominantly  white  middle- 
class  schools  In  the  suburos.  Approximately 
1500  black  students  and  28  suburban  com- 
munities have  participated  since  the  pro- 
gram began  in  1966;  the  study  from  which 
our  data  will  be  taken  covers  the  period 
from  October  1968  to  May  1970.  The  study 
used  a  longitudinal  design  that  called  for 
achievement  testing  for  all  students  and  a 
questionnaire  for  the  Junior  and  senior  high 
students  in  three  waves:  the  first  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  in  October  1968; 
a  second  in  May  1969:  and  a  third  in  May 
1970.  (For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  achieve- 
ment testing  was  not  done  for  the  third 
wave.)  The  questionnaire  covered  several 
areas,  including  academic  performance,  as- 
pirations and  self -concept,  relations  with  and 
attitudes  toward  white  students,  and  atti- 
tudes toward  the  program. 

The  METCO  study  also  Included  a  small 
control  group  consisting  of  siblings  of  the 
students  matched  by  sex  and  grade  level." 
The  fact  that  the  siblings  were  from  the 
same  families  as  the  bused  students  means 
that  there  is  an  automatic  control  for  social 
class  and  other  tangible  and  intangible  fam- 
ily factors.  Since  the  high  application  rate 
usually  prevented  the  busing  program  from 
taking  more  than  one  applicant  per  family, 
we  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  control 
students  would  not  diffler  substantially  from 
the  bused  students  along  the  Important  di- 
mensions of  ability,  aspirations,  and  so  forth. 
This  belief  Is  confirmed  by  the  findings  pre- 
sented In  the  next  section. 

In  addition  to  the  data  for  black  students, 
there  are  also  data  from  a  single  cross-sec- 
tional study  done  in  the  spring  of  1969  to 
assess  the  Impact  of  the  program  on  white 
sophomores  in  eight  of  the  suburban  schools 
lUseem,  1971  and  1972).  We  will  cite  some 
of  the  findings  from  the  Useem  study  when- 
ever such  comparisons  seem  relevant. 

The  second  part  of  the  data  comes  largely 
from  reports  on  integration  programs  in  four 
other  Northern  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try.* In  1964,  White  Plains,  New  York,  closed 
down  one  racially  Imbalanced  inner-cliy  ele- 
mentary school  and  began  busing  the  chil- 
dren to  predominantly  white  Inner-city 
schools;  the  study  we  cite  covers  a  two-year 
period  from  1964  to  1966  (White  Plains  Pub- 
lie  Schools,  1967).  In  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
there  was  a  similar  pattern:  A  racially  Un- 
balanced elementary  school  was  closed  In 
1966  and  the  students  were  bused  to  pre- 
dominantly white  schools;  the  study  covers  a 
one-year  period  with  a  three-year  follow-up 
(Carrlgan,  1969).  A  program  In  Riverside, 
California,  followed  a  graduated  program  of 
closing  Its  racially  Imbalanced  elementary 
schools  and  Integrating  Its  predominantly 
while  schools;  the  program  began  In  1965 
and  the  study  covers  a  flve-year  period  (Purl 
and  Dawson,  1970:  Gerard  and  Miller,  1971). 
The  fourth  program.  Project  Concern.  Is  sim- 
ilar to  METCO.  Elementary  school  children 
from  two  Inner  cities  (Hartford  and  New  Ha- 
ven, Connecticut)  are  bused  to  suburban 
schools  In  surrounding  towns;  this  program 
began  in  1966 — the  studies  selected  cover  two 
years  for  Hartford   (Mahan,  1968)    and  one 
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year  for  New  Haven  (Clinton,  1969).  In  ad- 
dition to  these  five  nnajor  studies,  we  will 
also  refer  at  certain  points  to  studies  of 
other  Integration  programs  th^t  seem  rele- 
vant. One  such  study  is  an  evaluation  of  A 
Better  Chance  (ABC),  a  program  which 
places  hlgh-ablllty  black  students  in  white 
preparatory  schools  In  the  Northeast  (Perry, 
1972).  This  evaluation  research  used  tech- 
niques and  instruments  similar  to  those  used 
in  the  METCO  study;  therefore  comparisons 
with  ABC  may  be  more  valid  than  compari- 
sons with  some  of  the  other  studies. 

To  test  the  Integration  policy  model  we  can 
group  our  findings  under  five  major  head- 
ings— the  effects  of  busing  and  Integration 
on:  (1)  academic  achievement;  (2)  aspira- 
tions; (3)  self -concept;  (4)  race  relations; 
and  (5)  educational  opportunities.  In  addi- 
tion, we  will  examine  a  sixth  area,  program 
support.  In  each  case,  we  shall  compare  bused 
students  with  the  control  groups  to  assess 
those  changes  that  might  be  uniquely  asso- 
ciated with  the  effects  of  induced  integra- 
tion. 

THX  nNniNGS :  ACHiKVKMXirr 
None  of  the  studies  were  able  to  demon- 
strate conclusively  that  integration  has  had 
an  effect  on  academic  achievement  as  meas- 
ured by  standardized  teets.  Given  the  results 
of  the  Coleman  study  and  other  evaluations 
of  remedial  programs  (e.g..  Head  Start) .  many 
exi>erts  may  not  be  surprised  at  this  finding 
To  date  there  is  no  published  report  of  any 
strictly  educational  reform  which  has  been 
proven  substantially  to  affect  academic 
achievement,  school  integration  programs  are 
no  exception.  « 

The  changes  in  reading  achievement  for 
elementary  and  secondary  students  m  the 
METCO  program  are  shown  In  Figures  1  and 
2.'  For  the  elementary  students,  the  grade- 
equivalent  gains  for  bused  third  and  fourth 
graders  after  one  year  are  somewhat  greater 
than  those  for  the  control  group  (.4  to  .3), 
but  this  Is  not  a  statistically  significant  dif- 
ference. For  grades  5  and  6  the  situation  Is 
reversed;  the  control  group  outgalned  the 
bused  group  ( .7  and  .5 ) ,  but  again  the  differ- 
ence is  not  significant.  We  can  see  that  the 
control  group  Is  somewhat  higher  Initially 
for  both  grade  levels,  but  this  difference,  too, 
Is  not  significant." 

In  the  case  of  high  school  students,  the 
bused  group  scores  somewhat  higher  than 
the  control  groups  initially  (but  not  slfc- 
nlflcantly  so)."  Nonetheless,  the  gain  scores 
present  no  particular  pattern.  While  the 
bused  Junior  high  students  Increased  their 
grade-equivalent  score  from  7.5  to  7.7,  the 
control  group  Improved  from  7.4  to  7.5;  the 
bused  gain  is  not  significantly  different  from 
that  for  the  control  group.  For  senior  high 
students  the  effect  Is  reversed:  the  control 
students  gain  more  than  the  bused  students 
(9  percentile  pKDlnts  compared  to  4  points), 
but  again  the  gains  are  not  statistically  sig- 
nificant for  either  group. 

The  results  for  reading  achievement  are 
substantially  repeated  In  a  test  of  arithmetic 
skills;  the  bused  students  showed  no  sig- 
nificant gains  In  arithmetic  skills  compared 
to  the  control  group,  and  there  were  no  par- 
ticular patterns  in  evidence. 

The  White  Plains,  Ann  Arbor,  and  River- 
side studies  also  found  no  significant  changes 
In  achievement  level  for  bused  students  in 
the  elementary  grades  when  comparisons 
were  made  with  control  groups.  Although  the 
White  Plains  report  did  show  some  achieve- 
ment gains  among  the  bused  students,  these 
were  not  significantly  different,  statistically, 
from  gain  scores  of  Inner-city  black  students 
In  1960.  Moreover,  when  comparisons  were 
made  with  white  students  In  the  Integrated 
schools,  the  black,  white  achievement  gap 
did  not  diminish  during  the  period  of  the 
study.  The  Ann  Arbor  study  compared  bused 
black  students  gains  to  white  gains  and  to 
black  student  gains  in  a  half-black  school.* 
The  bused  students  did  not  gain  significantly 
more  than  the  black  control  group,  nor  did 


their  gains  dlmlnUh  the  black  white  gap 
In  the  Integrated  schools.  On  the  contrary, 
a  follow-up  done  three  years  later  showed 
that  the  Integrated  black  students  were  even 
further  behind  the  white  students  than  be- 
fore the  integration  project  began*  The 
Riverside  study  compared  minority  students 
(black  and  Mexican -American)  who  had  been 
Integrated  for  differing  ntunbers  of  years 
with  the  city-wide  mean  (which  consisted 
of  about  86  per  cent  white  studenu).  The 
minority/ white  gap  had  not  diminished  for 
fourth  graders  who  had  been  integrated  since 
kindergarten:  the  gap  in  1970  was  as  great 
as  it  was  in  1965  when  the  prtigram  began 
(Purl  and  Dawson,  1971).  Similar  results 
occurred  for  minority  pupUs  at  other  grade 
levels  with  differing  numbers  of  years  In  the 
Integration  program. 

Studies  In  the  fifth  program.  Project  Con- 
cern, showed  mixed  results.  A  study  of  the 
Hartford  students  compared  bused  black  stu- 
dents who  received  special  supportive  as- 
sistance with  non-bused  inner-city  black 
students  (Mahan,  1968).  (Although  two  sep- 
e^rate  one-year  periods  were  covered,  prob- 
lems with  missing  data  allow  valid  compari- 
sons for  only  one  full  academic  year,  fall  1967 
to  spring  1968).  The  bused  students  showed 
significant  IQ  gains  only  in  grades  two  and 
three:  the  gains  In  kindergarten  and  grades 
one,  four,  and  five  were  either  Insignificant 
or.  In  two  cases,  favored  the  control  group. 
In  a  study  of  New  Haven  students,  second 
and  third  grade  students  were  randomly  as- 
signed to  bused  and  non-bused  conditions 
and  were  given  reading,  language,  and  arith- 
metic tests  In  October  1967  (when  the  busing 
began)  and  again  in  April  1968  (Clinton, 
1969)  Of  the  six  comparisons  possible  (three 
tests  and  two  grades ) ,  only  two  showed  sig- 
nificant differences  favoring  the  bused 
students." 

While  none  of  these  studies  are  fiawless, 
their  consistency  is  striking.  Moreover,  their 
results  are  not  so  different  from  the  results  of 
the  massive  cross-sectional  studies.  An  ex- 
tensive reanalysls  of  the  Coleman  data 
showed  that  even  without  oontroUlng  for 
social  class  factors,  "naturally"  integrated 
(I.e..  non-bused)  black  sixth-grade  groups 
were  still  one  and  one-half  standard  devia- 
tions behind  white  groups  In  the  same 
schools,  compared  to  a  national  gap  of  two 
standard  deviations  (Armor.  1972).  This 
means  that,  assuming  the  Coleman  data  to 
be  correct,  the  best  that  integration  could  do 
would  be  to  move  the  average  black  group 
from  the  2nd  percentile  to  the  7th  piercentUe 
(on  the  iphite  scale,  where  the  average  white 
group  IS  at  the  50th  percentile)  But  the 
social  class  differences  of  integrated  black 
students  in  the  Coleman  study  could  easily 
explain  a  good  deal  of  even  this  small  gam. 
Other  investigators,  after  exanalnlng  a  num- 
ber of  studies,  have  come  to  similar  con- 
clusions (St.  John.  1970) 

While  there  are  no  important  gains  for  the 
METCO  group  In  standardized  test  scores, 
there  were  sonae  Important  differences  in 
school  grades  (See  Fig.  3).  Even  though  the 
bused  secondary  school  students  have  some- 
what higher  test  scores  than  the  control 
group,  the  bused  group  was  about  half  a 
grade-point  behind  the  control  group  m  1969. 
and  the  bused  students  dropped  even  furth*' 
behind  by  1970. ■>  The  average  control  studeat 
is  able  to  maintain  a  grade  average  at  above 
a  B—  level  in  the  central  city,  while  the 
average  bused  student  in  the  suburbs  is  Just 
above  a  C  average.  Although  it  Is  not  shown 
In  the  Figure,  from  the  Useem  study  we  can 
estimate  the  average  white  student  academic 
grade  average  (i.e..  excluding  nonacademlc 
courses— an  exclusion  not  made  for  the  black 
students)  at  about  2  45,  or  between  a  B  -  and 
C-i-  average. 

Again,  if  we  take  Into  account  the  Cole- 
man findings,  we  should  not  be  too  surprised 
Since  black  students  of  the  same  age  are, 
on  average,  behind  white  students  in  all  parts 
of    the    country    with    respect    to    academic 
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achievement,  we  should  expect  their  grades 
to  fall  when  they  are  taken  fr.m  the  competi- 
tion in  au  all-black  school  to  the  competition 
In  a  predominantly  white  school.  In  addition, 
the  bused  students  may  n-jt  be  adequately 
prepared  for  Ihl3  competition,  at  least  In 
terms  of  the  higher  standards  that  may  be 
applied  tn  the  suburban  schools. 

ASPIRATION    AND    SELF-CONCEPT 

In  the  METCO  study  we  found  that  there 
were  no  increases  in  educational  or  occupa- 
tional aspiration  levels  for  bused  students 
I  see  Pigs  4  and  5 1 :  on  the  contrary,  there 
was  a  slstniflcant  decline  for  the  bused  stu- 
dents, from  74  per  cent  wantlni?  a  college 
degree  in  1968  to  60  per  cent  by  May  1970. 
The  control  panel  actually  increased  its  col- 
lege aspirations  over  the  same  period,  but  thl* 
Is  probably  not  a  meaningful  finding  (The 
cross-sectional  data  show  a  slight  decline  for 
the  (X)ntrt)l  group  m  1970;  this  cautions  us 
about  oiar  interpretation). 

At  the  very  least,  we  can  conclude  that  the 
bused  students  do  not  Improve  their  sispira- 
tiona  for  college  The  same  is  true  for  occu- 
pational aspirations,  and  in  this  case  both 
the  bused  students  and  the  controls  show  a 
similar  pattern.  We  should  point  out.  how- 
ever, that  the  mltlal  aspiration  levels  are 
already  very  high;  Coleman  found  that  only 
54  per  cent  of  white  twelfth  graders  in  the 
urban  North  aspired  to  college,  and  53  per 
cent  expected  a  professional  or  technical 
occupation.  Therefore,  even  the  slight  decline 
we  have  found  still  leaves  the  bused  students 
with  relatively  high  aspirations  compared  to 
a  regional  norm.  Moreover,  when  Bchieve- 
ment  is  taken  into  account,  black  students 
actually  have  higher  aspirations  than  white 
students  at  similar  levels  of  achievement 
(Armor.  1967  WUson.  1967)  In  this  respect, 
some  educators  have  hypothesized  that  in- 
tegration has  a  pontive  effect  in  lowering  as- 
pirations to  more  realistic  levels;  of  course, 
others  would  argue  that  any  lowering  of  as- 
pirations is  undesirable.  However,  we  shall 
see  in  a  later  section  that  the  METCO  stu- 
dents were  more  likely  to  start  college  than 
the  control  group 

Since  the  other  cities  In  our  review  in- 
cluded only  elementary  students,  they  do 
not  provide  data  on  regular  educational  or 
occupational  aspirations.'  But  two  of  the 
studies  did  exanune  a  concept  closely  related 
to  aspirations —  motivation  for  achieve- 
ment. '  The  flndlngs  of  the  Ann  Arbor  and 
Riverside  studies  corroljorate  the  pattern  of 
high  aspirations  for  black  children  in  both 
the  pre-  and  post- Integration  periods.  In 
addition,  the  Ann  Arbor  researchers  con- 
cluded that  the  overly  high  aspirations  of 
black  boys  may  have  been  lowered  by  the 
Integration  experience  The  Riverside  study, 
on  the  other  hand,  concluded  that  there  were 
no  signlflcant  changes  in  achievement  moti- 
vation. 

In  the  METCO  study  we  also  found  some 
important  differences  with  respect  to  aca- 
demic self-concept  i  Pig.  6)  The  students 
were  asked  to  rate  how  bright  they  were  in 
comparison  to  their  classmates.  While  there 
were  some  changes  in  both  the  bused  and 
control  groups,  the  important  differences  are 
the  gaps  between  the  bused  students  and 
controls  at  each  time  period.  The  smallest 
difference  is  15  percentage  points  In  1970  (  U 
points  for  the  full  cross-section),  with  the 
control  students  having  the  higher  academic 
self-concept.  Again,  this  finding  makes  sense 
if  we  recall  that  the  academic  performance 
of  the  bused  students  falls  considerably 
when  they  move  from  the  black  community 
to  the  white  suburbs.  In  rating  their  Intel- 
lectual ability,  the  bu.sed  students  may  sim- 
ply be  reflecting  the  harder  competition  In 
suburban  schools 

But  the  Ann  Arbor  and  Riverside  studies 
made  much  more  extensive  inquiry  into  the 
realm  of  .self-esteem  of  black  children,  al- 
though   there    '*ere   no   directly   comparable 
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data  for  our  academic  self-concept  measure. 
The  Riverside  study  did  report  that.  In  a 
special  test,  minority  children  (black  and 
Mexican- American)  tended  to  choose  white 
students  more  often  than  black  students  as 
"the  [ones]  with  good  grades."  WhUe  we 
will  not  go  into  detail  on  the  many  other 
measures  used  in  these  studies,  we  can  sum- 
marize their  flndlngs  briefly  as  follows;  1) 
Minority  children  do  trend  to  have  lower 
self-esteem  before  Integration,  particularly 
in  the  later  elementary  grades;  and  2)  Inte- 
gration does  not  seem  to  affect  the  self- 
esteem  measures  tn  any  clearly  consistent  or 
signlflcant  way. 

RACK    RELATIONS 

One  of  the  central  sociological  hyptotheses 
Is  the  integration  policy  model  Is  that  inte- 
gration should  reduce  racial  stereotypes.  In- 
crease tolerance,  and  generally  Improve  race 
relations.  Needless  to  say.  we  were  quite  sur- 
prised when  our  data  failed  to  verify  this 
axiom.  Our  surprise  was  Increased  substan- 
tially when  we  discovered  that,  in  fact,  the 
converse  appears  to  be  tr\ie.  The  data  suggest 
that,  under  the  circumstances  obtaining  in 
these  studies,  integration  heightens  racial 
identity  and  consciousness,  enhances  ideol- 
ogies that  promote  racial  segregation,  and 
reduces  opportunities  for  actual  contact  be- 
tween the  races. 

There  are  several  Indicators  from  the 
METTCO  study  that  point  to  these  conclu- 
sions. The  question  which  speaks  most  di- 
rectly to  the  50  per  cent  racial  balance  stand- 
ard suggested  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion asked:  "It  you  could  be  In  any  school 
you  wanted,  how  many  students  would  be 
white?"  Figure  7  reports  the  percentage 
which  responded  in  favor  of  50  per  cent  or 
fewer  white  students.  While  both  the  control 
and  the  bused  students  started  out  fairly 
close  together  In  1968  (47  per  cent  and  51  per 
cent,  respectively) ,  two  school  years  later  the 
bused  students  were  15  percentage  jxilnts 
more  In  favor  of  attending  non-white  schools 
than  the  controls  (81  per  cent  compared  to  66 
per  cent) .  although  the  differential  change  Is 
not  statistically  significant.  The  changes  for 
the  controls  (both  the  panel  and  the  full 
cross-sections)  indicate  that  the  black  com- 
munity as  a  whole  may  be  changing  its  atti- 
tudes toward  school  Integration,  but  the 
bused  students  appear  to  be  changing  at  a 
more  rapid  rate.  Ironically,  Just  as  white 
America  has  finally  accepted  the  idea  of 
school  integration  (Greeley  and  Sheatsley, 
19711.  blacks  who  begin  experiencing  It  may 
want  to  reject  it. 

That  these  changes  reflect  ideological 
shifts  is  supported  by  Figures  8  and  9.  The 
bused  students  are  much  more  likely  to  sup- 
port the  idea  of  black  power  than  the  control 
students,  going  from  a  difference  of  11  points 
in  1969  to  36  points  In  1970.  We  were  also 
able  to  construct  a  Separatist  Ideological 
Index  from  responses  to  a  series  of  state- 
ments about  black/white  relations  (e.g.,  1. 
"Most  black  people  should  live  and  work  in 
black  areas,  and  most  whites  should  live  and 
work  in  white  areas."  2.  "Black  and  white 
persons  shovild  not  intermarry.")  The  scores 
range  from  0  (antl-separatlst)  to  4  (pro- 
separatist).  Prom  1968  to  1970  the  control 
group  barely  changes,  increasing  from  1.4 
to  1.5.  The  bused  groups,  however,  changed 
from  1.4  to  1.8 — a  statistically  significant 
change  of  about  one  half  a  standard  devia- 
tion. This  is  the  clearest  indication  in  our 
data  that  Integration  heightens  black  racial 
consciousness  and  solidarity. 

The  changes  do  not  appear  to  be  In  ideology 
alone.  Prom  1969  to  1970  the  bused  students 
reported  less  friendliness  from  whites,  more 
free  time  spent  with  members  of  their  own 
race,  more  Incidents  of  prejudice,  and  less 
frequent  dating  wltii  white  students  (Pig. 
10).  In  other  words,  the  longer  the  contact 
with  whites,  the  fewer  the  kinds  of  interracial 
experiences  that  might  lead  to  a  general  Im- 
provement In  racial  tolerance. 


To  what  extent  might  these  changes  b«  a 
result  of  negative  experiences  with  white 
students  in  the  schools?  We  do  not  doubt 
that  there  has  been  considerable  hostility 
shown  by  certain  groups  of  white  students. 
Nonetheless,  although  the  evidence  is  not 
complete,  what  we  have  Indicates  that  the 
white  students  themselves  were  negatively 
affected  by  the  contact.  Support  for  the  bus- 
ing program  was  generally  high  among  white 
sophomores  in  the  eight  high  schools  studied, 
e^eclally  among  middle-class  students  in 
the  college  preparatory  tracks  (Useem.  1972). 
For  example,  46  per  cent  of  all  students  were 
"very  favorable"  to  METCO  (only  11  per  ceat 
were  "not  favorable");  73  per  cent  felt 
METCO  should  be  continued;  and  52  per 
cent  agreed  that  there  should  be  m.ore 
METCO  students  (20  per  cent  disagreed  and 
27  per  cent  were  not  sure ) .  But  those  stu- 
dents who  had  direct  classroom  contact  with 
bused  black  students  showed  less  support 
for  the  busing  program  than  those  without 
direct  contact.  In  fact,  the  kind  of  students 
who  were  generally  the  most  suK>ortive — 
the  middle-class,  high-achlevliag  students- 
showed  the  largest  decline  in  support  as  a 
result  of  contact  with  bused  black  students. 
This  finding  is  based  on  cross-sectional  data 
and  does  not  indicate  a  change  over  time, 
but  It  is  suggestive  of  the  possibility  that  a 
general  p>olarlzatlon  has  occurred  for  both 
racial  groups. 

Tlie  data  from  the  Ann  Arbor  and  Riverside 
studies  give  some  support  to  these  findings, 
although  again  there  were  no  directly  com- 
parable measures.  Moreover,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  concept  of  Ideology  is  relevant  to  ele- 
mentary students  The  Ann  Arbor  study  in- 
cluded a  soclometrlc  test,  whereby  children 
could  indicate  how  much  they  liked  each 
classmate.  Black  students  at  all  grade  levels 
suffered  a  loss  of  peer  status  when  they 
switched  from  segregated  to  an  integrated 
school,  although  the  resuiw  were  statistically 
signlflcant  only  for  second  and  third  grade 
girls  aJid  fourth  and  fifth  grade  boys.  That 
is,  these  black  children  were  liked  less  by 
their  new  white  peers  than  by  their  previ- 
ously all-black  peers.  Also,  the  level  of  ac- 
ceptance was  considerably  lower  for  black 
students  than  for  white  students.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  black  students  tended  to  be 
more  positive  about  their  white  peers  after 
Integration  than  they  were  about  their  black 
peers  before  Integration,  although  the 
changes  are  not  statistically  significant. 

The  Riverside  data  more  clearly  support 
the  conclusion  that  Integration  heightens  ra- 
cial identity  and  solidarity.  I>ata  from  a  test 
in  which  children  rate  pictures  of  faces  por- 
traying various  ethnic  and  racial  groups 
showed  that  fewer  cross-racial  choices  were 
made  after  integration  than  before  integra- 
tion. For  example,  one  rating  task  required 
that  the  children  choose  the  face  that  they 
wcmld  "most  like  for  a  friend."  Both  black 
and  white  children  tended  to  chooee  their 
own  race  to  a  greater  extent  after  one  year  of 
Integration  than  before  integration  i  Gerard 
and  Miller.  1971 ) .  The  Riverside  study  also 
concluded  that  these  effects  were  stronger 
with  increasing  age;  that  is.  the  cross-racial 
choices  declined  more  in  the  later  grades  than 
in  the  earlier  grades. 

To  avoid  any  misinterpretation  of  these 
findings,  we  should  caution  that  the  meas- 
ures discussed  here  do  not  necessarily  indi- 
cate Increased  overt  racial  hostility  or  con- 
flict. This  may  occur  to  some  extent  in  many 
busing  programs,  but  our  impression  based 
on  the  METCO  program  is  that  overt  racial 
Incidents  initiated  by  black  or  white  students 
are  Infrequent.  The  polarization  that  we  are 
describing,  and  that  our  instruments  assess, 
is  characterized  by  ideological  solidarity  and 
behavioral  withdrawal.  Our  Inferences  per- 
tain to  a  lack  of  racial  togetherness  rather 
than  to  explicit  racial  confrontations  or  vio- 
lence. While  it  is  conceivable  that  a  connec- 
tion may  exist  between  these  ideological 
shifts  and  open  racial  conflicts,  such  a  con- 
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nection   is   not   established   by    the   studies 

"^w*f  are  two  other  qualifications  we  must 
nlace   ..n  the   interpretation   of   these  data_ 
W    as  of  1870  the  majority  of  the  bused 
METCO  students  still  supported  general  int^- 
Satlon   Ideology.   Only   40   per   cent   of   the 
SItcO  students  would  Ideally  prefer  schools 
with  a  majority  of  black  students  (compared 
^28  i^r  cent  of  the  controls);  60  per  cent 
^  METCO  students  believe  that  "onoe  you 
reailv  get  to  know  a  white  person,  they  can 
t^  a  K^  a  friend  as  anyone  else"  ^  compared 
^  78^r  cent  of  the  controls);  and  58  per 
cent  of  METCO  students  do  not  agree     hat 
^most  black  people  should  live  and  work  in 
b^aTk  areas,  and  most  whites  should  live  ^d 
work  m  white  areas"    .compared  to  71   per 
ront  of  the  control  students ) . 
^e  main  point  we  are  making  is  that  the 
integration  policy  model  predicts  that  inte- 
gration  should    cause    these    sentiments    to 
increase,  while  the  evidence  shows  they  ac- 
tuallT  decrease,  leaving  the  bused  srtudents 
more  opposed  to  integration  than  the  non- 
bused  students.  Only  further  research   can 
determine  whether  this  trend  will  continue 
until  the  majority  of  bused  students  shifts  to 
a  eeneral  antl-lntegratlon  ideology. 

leccHid  group  averages  tend  to  obscure  Im- 
noriant  differences  between  individual  stu- 
dents While  we  do  not  deny  the  existence  of 
racial  tension  and  conflict  for  some  students 
other  students  and  families  (both  black  and 
white)  have  had  very  meaningful  relation- 
ships with  one  another,  relationships  made 
Do^ible  only  through  the  busing  program.  It 
is  verv  difficult,  indeed,  to  weigh  objectively 
the  balance  of  beneflt  and  harm  for  the 
eroup  as  a  whole  The  main  point  to  be  made 
is  that  a  change  in  a  group  average  does  not 
necessarily  reflect  a  change  in  every  individ- 
ual group  member. 

LONG-TERM  EDUCATIONAL  EITECTS 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  short- 
term  measures  do  not  conclusively  demon- 
strate positive  effects  of  busing  in  the  area 
of  achievement,  aspirations,  self -concept,  and 
race  relations.  It  becomes  even  more  impor- 
tant to  consider  possible  longer-term  changes 
that  may  relate  to  eventual  socio-economic 
parity  between  blacks  and  whites.  Since  no 
busiiig  program  has  been  in  operation   for 
more  than  seven  years  or  so.  this  area,  ob- 
viously,   has    not   been   studied   extensively. 
There' are,  however,  some  preliminary  find- 
ings on  long-term  educational  effects.  Spe- 
cifically, two  studies  have   investigated  the 
effects  of  integration  on  college  attendance, 
and  some  tentative  conclusions  have  emerged. 
Seniors  from  the  1970  graduating  class  in 
the  METCO  program,  as  well  aa  the  seniors 
in  the   1970  control  group,  formed  samples 
for  a  follow-up  telephone  interview  In  the 
spring  of  1972,  Approximately  two  thirds  of 
both  groups  were  contacted,  resulting  in  col- 
lege data  for  32  bused  students  and  16  con- 
trol group  students.  The  results  of  the  fol- 
low-up  are   striking   and   they   are   summa- 
rized in  Figure  11.  The  bused  students  were 
very  much  more  likely  to  start  college  than 
the  control  group  (84  per  cent  compared  to 
56  per  cent),  but  by  the  end  of  the  second 
year  the  bused  students  resembled  the  con- 
trol group  (69  per  cent  compared  to  56  per 
cent).  In  other  words,  the  METCO  program 
seems  to  have  had  a  dramatic  effect  upon 
the  Impetus  for  college,  and  many  more  of  the 
bused  students  actually  started  some  form 
of  higher  education.  But  the  bused  drop-out 
rate  was  also  substantially  higher,  so  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  the 
bused  students  were  not  much  more  likely 
to  be  enrolled  full-time  in  college  than  the 
control  group. 

In  spite  of  this  higher  drop-out  rate,  the 
btised  students  were  still  enrolled  In  what  are 
generally  considered  higher-quality  insti- 
tutions. That  is,  56  per  cent  of  the  bused 
students  were  In  regular  four-year  colleges, 
compared  to  38  per  cent  for  the  control  group. 
An   even   greater    difference   was   found   for 


those  enrolled  In  full  universities  (which  in- 
clude a  graduate  school) .  The  figures  are  47 
per  cent  and  12  per  cent  for  bused  and  con- 
trol students,  respectively. 

Similar   flndlngs  emerged   from   a  special 
college  follow-up  study  of  the  ABC  program 
(Perry.  1972) ,  A  group  of  ABC  students  were 
matched  with  a  control  group  of  hlgh-ablUty 
black  students  not  In  the  ABC  program.  Since 
ABC  Is  a  highly  selective  program,  the  match- 
ing was  carried  out  so  that  the  ABC   and 
control  groups  had  very  similar  family  back- 
grounds socio-economic  status,  and  achieve- 
ment levels.  Approximately  40  matched  pairs 
were  followed  until  their  first  year  of  college 
(academic   year   1971-1972).   All  of  the   ABC 
students  entered  college,  whereas  only  half 
of  the  control  group  did  so.  While  It  U  too 
early  to  assess  differential  drop-out  rates,  it 
is  very  clear  from  the  data  that  even  If  half 
of  the  ABC  students  drop  out  of  college,  the 
qualltv  of  colleges  attended  by  the  ABC  stu- 
dents 'is  considerably  higher  than  those  at- 
tended  by  the  control  group.  Of  the  matched 
pairs    attending   college,   two   thirds   of   the 
ABC  students  attended  higher-quality  Insti- 
tutions. .       , 
Neither  of  these  studies  Is  large  enough,  of 
course,  to  draw  any  definite  conclusions.  But 
there  does  seem  to  be  some  strong  evidence 
that  middle-class  suburban  or  prep  schools 
have   an  important  "channeling"  effect  not 
found  in  black  schools.  The  effect  is  probably 
due  to  better  counseling  and  better  contacts 
with    college    recruiting    officers.    Whatever 
the   reason,   black   students   attending   such 
schools  may  have  doors  opened  for  them  that 
are   closed   to  students   attending  predomi- 
nantly black  schools.  Given  the  lack  of  poel- 
tlve  effects  in  other  areas,  these  findings  may 
have  great  significance  for  future  busing  pro- 
prams,    and    further    research    is    urgently 

needed. 

PROOBAM  strppoBT 

Although  it  is  not  explicitly  part  of  the 
integraUon  policy  model  we  are  testing,  It 
seems  appropriate  to  consider  the  extent  of 
the  support  for  the  btislng  program  among 
the  students  and  communities  involved.  As 
might  be  expected  from  the  changes  already 
deecrlbed.  there  was  a  general  decUne  In  the 
enthusiasm   for   the   METCO   program    over 
time     with    the    bused    students    showing 
gre&ier   changes  than   the   controls:    80   per 
cent  of  the  bused  group  said  they  were  "very 
favorable"  to  the  program  In  1968.  compared 
to  50  per  cent  by  1970.  Yet  we  cannot  Infer 
from  this  alone  that  there  Is  a  decline  in 
support  for  the  program.  The  drop-out  rate 
in  the  METCO  program  U  almoat  non-exist- 
ent in  spite  of  some  of  the  changes  we  have 
reported.  The  families  involved  In  the  pro- 
gram appear  to  feel  that  their  children  will 
eet   a   better  educaUon   in   the   suburbs   In 
spite  of  the  inconvenience  and  the  problems. 
Our  data  indicated  that  the  most  important 
reason  cited  by  the  bused  students  for  being 
in  the  busing  program  was  to  receive  "a  better 
education."   Moreovet,   this   did   not  change 
as  much  as  many  of  our  other  indicators  from 
1969  to  1970:  88  per  cent  said  this  was  a  "very 
important"  reason  in  1969,  and  81  per  cent 
indicated  the  same  in  1970.  Very  few  reported 
that  "getting  out  of  the  city"  or  "more  con- 
tact with  whites"  were  important  reasons  for 
being  in  the  program. 

In  other  words,  the  Justification  of  the 
program  in  the  black  community  has  little 
to  do  with  the  contact-prejudice  components 
of  the  policy  model;  instead,  busing  Is  seen 
in  the  context  of  enlarging  educaUonal  op- 
portunltlee  for  the  black  students. 

We  do  not  have  much  systematic  data  from 
the  white  receiving  schools  other  than  those 
cited  earlier  (I.e..  a  sample  of  white  sopho- 
more students  was  generally  supportive  of  the 
program  in  1969).  It  Is  our  impression,  how- 
ever that  most  of  the  28  communities  that 
receive  METCO  students  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  program,  and  only  a  few  commu- 
nities have  turned  down  the  opportunity  to 


participate.  The  other  programs  reviewed  re- 
ceive moderate  to  strong  support  from  the 
community  and  participants.  In  Project  Con- 
cern the  drop-out  rate  was  only  10  per  cent, 
half  of  which  was  due  to  the  program  direc- 
tors' Initiative  In  withdrawing  students.  After 
two  years  of  urban-to-suburban  busing,  nine 
addlUon&l  suburban  towns  chose  to  partici- 
pate  and   over    1,000   additional   elementary 
school    children    were    btised    to    suburban 
schools.  In  WWte  Plains  both  black  and  white 
parents  expressed  more  positive  than  negative 
atUtudes  about  integration,  although  black 
parents  were  more  favorable  to  the  program 
than  white  parents  after   two   years   of   de- 
segregation. In  Ann  Arbor  the  black  parents 
felt  more  positive  toward  the  program  after 
one  year  of  desegregated  schooling,  but  the 
children  were  slightly  less  positive  than  they 
were  prior  to  the  integration  experience.  In 
both  groups,  however,  support  was  high;  only 
20  per  cent  of  each  group  expressed  negative 
attitudes  toward  the  program. 

We  must  conclude   that  the  busing  pro- 
grams we  have  reviewed  &eem  to  have  con- 
siderable support  from  both  the  black  and 
white  communities.  In  most  cases,  black  par- 
ents were  highly  supportive  of  the  various 
busing  programs.  Lae  the  students  In  our 
own   study,   black   parents   stressed   quaUty 
education  as  the  most  unportant  beneflt  of 
such    programs,    whereas    white    parents    in 
receiving  schools  tended  to  stress  the  experi- 
ence of  coming  Into  contact  with  other  races. 
We  must  point  out,  however,  that  Tion«  of 
the  prognuns  reviewed  Involved  mandatory 
busing   of   white   students   Into  black  com- 
munities;  cities  facing  this  situation  might 
present  a  very  different  picture  of  white  sup- 
port. Moreover,  it  is  unlikely  that  many  in 
the  black  community  have  seen  the  data  on 
achievement  reported  here,  much  black  sup- 
port may  be  baaed  upon  premises  regarding 
academic  gain  which  dut  flndlngs  call  into 
question.  Whether  or  not  black  support  wlU 
be  affected  by  such  findmgs  remains  to  be 


SOCIAL   CLASS   AKD    OTHER    BACKOBOUND   FACTORS 

Most  of  the  data  we  have  presented  so  far 
summarize  the  effects  of  busmg  on  all  stu- 
dents considered  as  a  smgle  group  A  ques- 
tion might  be  raised  about  whether  these 
effects  (or  lack  of  same)  are  consistent  for 
aU  students  regardless  of  their  background. 
In  particular.  It  might  by  hypothesized  that 
social  class  differences  between  black  and 
white  students  can  explain  the  changes  (or 
lack  of  changes)  we  have  reported.  We  shall 
briefly  Indicate  the  major  trends  for  students 
of  differing  social  class  and  other  character- 
istics, such  as  sex  and  age  level. 

It   Is  difficult  to  separate  race  and  social 
class,  since  black  famUles  as  a  group  tend  to 
be  lower  than  white  famUles  on  most  socio- 
economic measures.  To  the  extent  that  the 
distinction     can     be     made,     however,     no 
uniquely  social  class  factors  have  been  re- 
ported  that   would   contradict   the   flndlngs 
presented   so   far.   The    Riverside   study   se- 
lected a  group  of  white  students  whose  social 
class  scores  were  less  than  or  equal  to  the 
minority  students;   achievement  test  scores 
of  the  black  students  were  still  significantly 
lower  than  the  low-SES  white  students  (al- 
though  the   cwlglnal   difference   was  dimin- 
ished somewhat;    Gerard  and  Miller.   1971 1. 
For  the  METCO  data,  special  analyses  were 
made  of  the  race  relations  changes  among 
bused  students  who  were  children  of  blue- 
collar  as  compared  to  white-collar  workers; 
no    slgnlflctmt    differences    emerged.    What 
small  changes  there  were   usually   revealed 
that  the  black  students  from  whlte-coUar 
famUles  changed  more  iln  a  negative  direc- 
tion) than  those  from  blue-collar  families. 

There  Is  also  the  possibility  that,  contrary 
to  the  assumptions  behind  many  school  Inte- 
gration programs,  some  of  the  predominantly 
white  schools  to  which  black  students  are 
sent  are  In  fact  worse  than  the  inner-clty 
black  schools.  In  the  METCO  study  there 
were  no  data  to  examine  this  Issue  In  detail. 
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but  It  la  otir  impreMlon  that  perhaps  only 
one  or  two  suburbs  would  approximate  the 
inner-city  socio-economic  level.  In  any  event, 
while  there  were  some  differences  from  one 
town  to  another  in  the  absolute  levels  of  the 
various  measures,  there  were  no  important 
variations  in  the  changes  over  time  that  ap- 
peared CO  be  related  to  any  socio-economic 
differences  in  the  communities. 

With  the  exception  of  achievement  test 
scores,  there  was  some  sex  and  age  differen- 
tial on  various  measures  both  before  and 
after  integration;  but  there  were  no  Impor- 
tant differences  in  the  relative  changef  in 
these  groups  due  to  Integration.  That  la,  in 
METCO  we  found  that  girls  generally  had  a 
more  difficult  time  adjusting  to  the  program 
(reflected  In  lower  program  support,  stronger 
separatist  Ideology,  and  less  contact  with 
white  students).  There  seemed  to  be  some 
important  differences  in  crosa-sex,  cross-race 
relationships,  which  were  better  between 
black  boys  and  white  girls  than  between 
white  boys  and  blaclc  girls.  This  situation 
seems  to  have  left  some  black  girls  with 
resentful  feelings  over  white  girls  "stealing 
their  men."  But  the  amount  of  Interracial 
contact  was  small  for  both  groups,  and,  more 
Important,  the  cfianges  In  our  race  relations 
measures  for  bused  students  were  about  the 
same  for  both  boys  and  girls.  A  similar  find- 
ing emerged  for  age  levels.  Younger  students 
were  somewhat  more  supportive  of  the  pro- 
gram and  were  more  positive  on  the  various 
race  relations  measures  than  older  students, 
but  the  degree  and  direction  of  change  were 
similar  for  all  ages.  This  was  true  for  the 
METCO  secondary  school  data  as  well  as  the 
Riverside  elementary  school  data. 

In  sum.  while  there  were  some  over-all 
differences  according  to  the  sex  and  age 
levels  of  students  In  busing  programs,  the 
effects  of  busing  on  Changes  (if  any)  In 
achievement  and  attitudes  tended  to  be  uni- 
form for  all  groups. 

It  seems  clear  from  the  studies  of  Inte- 
gration programs  we  have  reviewed  that  four 
of  the  Ave  major  premises  of  the  Integration 
policy  model  are  not  supported  by  the  data, 
at  least  over  the  one-  to  flve-year  periods 
covered  by  various  reports.  While  this  does 
not  deny  the  poealbillty  of  longer-term  ef- 
fecta  or  effects  on  student  characteristics 
other  than  those  measured,  it  doee  mean  that 
the  model  is  open  to  serious  question. 

The  Integration  policy  model  predicted 
that  achievement  should  Improve  as  black 
students  are  moved  from  segregated  schools 
to  integrated  schools.  This  prediction  was 
based  in  part  upon  the  classical  works  of 
Kenneth  Clark  and  others  which  argue  that, 
because  of  segregation,  black  students  have 
lower  regard  for  themselves.  It  waa  also 
based  in  part  upon  reanalyses  of  the  Cole- 
man data  which  showed  that  black  students 
achieve  less  than  white  students,  but  that 
black  students  In  Integrated  schools  achieve 
more  than  black  students  In  segregated 
schools.  But  four  of  the  five  studies  we  re- 
viewed (as  well  as  the  Berkeley  and  E>van8ton 
data  discussed  in  footnote  4)  showed  no  sig- 
nificant gains  In  achievement  scores;  the 
other  study  had  mixed  results.  Our  own 
analyses  of  the  Coleman  data  were  consistent 
with  these  findings  isee  Armor.  1972) . 

Although  there  were  no  gains  In  general 
standardized  achievement  scores  that  we 
might  attribute  to  Integration,  neither  were 
there  any  losses  for  black  or  white  students. 
Unfortunately,  we  cannot  say  the  same  about 
academic  grades  of  black  students.  The 
grades  of  the  METCO  secondary  students  In 
suburban  schools  dropped  considerably.  We 
did  not  measure  the  bused  students'  grades 
before  they  entered  the  program,  but  the 
fact  that  their  test  scores  are  somewhat 
higher  than  the  control  group's  offers  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  this  difference  does 
represent  a  change.  Along  with  this  change 
we  obaerved  a  difference  In  academic  self- 
concept  that  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
bused  students  are  aware  that  they  are  ex- 


periencing more  difficult  competition  in  the 
suburbs.  While  we  might  expect  this  result  If 
we  believe  the  Coleman  finding  of  black/ 
white  achievement  dlfferencles,  it  does  not 
mean  there  is  no  problem.  It  is  possible  that 
there  are  psychological  consequences  of  this 
increased  competition  that  may  be  harmful 
to  black  children.  Being  moved  from  an  en- 
vironment where  they  are  above  average  to 
one  In  which  they  are  average  or  below  may 
be  frustrating  and  discouraging.  It  might  be 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  bused  black  stu- 
dents have  become  less  supportive  of  the  pro- 
gram and  more  supportive  of  black  separa- 
tism. 

We  tested  this  latter  possibility  by  exam- 
ining the  relationship  between  support  for 
the  Black  Panthers  and  academic  grades 
In  our  1970  sample  from  METCO  (see  Pig.  12) . 
Consistent  with  our  findings,  the  bused  stu- 
dents are  more  favorable  to  the  Panthers 
than  the  control  group.  But  among  the  bused 
students  we  find  that  the  METCO  group 
which  has  college  aspirations  but  which  has 
a  C  average  or  below  stands  out  clearly  as 
more  pro-Panther  than  the  other  groups. 
In  other  words,  the  Increased  militancy  and 
antl- Integration  sentiments  among  the  bused 
students  may  arise  partly  from  the  fact  that 
their  aspirations  remain  at  a  very  high  level 
even  though  their  performance  declines  to 
the  point  where  they  may  question  .heir 
ability  to  compete  with  whites  at  the  college 
level.  The  fact  that  this  group  Is  propor- 
tionally a  large  one  (about  25  per  cent  of 
the  total  bused  group  compared  to  13  per 
cent  for  the  analogous  control  group )  may  Ije 
an  indication  of  a  potentially  serious  prob- 
lem. 

The  integration  policy  model  predicted 
that  integration  should  raise  black  aspira- 
tions. Again,  our  studies  reveal  no  evidence 
for  such  an  effect.  Unlike  poor  achievement, 
however,  low  aspirations  do  not  appear  to 
be  much  of  a  problem.  The  black  students 
m  our  busing  program  seem  to  have  aspira- 
tions as  high  as  or  higher  than  white  stu- 
dents. If  anything,  given  their  academic 
records  In  high  school,  these  aspirations  may 
be  unrealistic  for  some  students.  The  em- 
phasis on  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity may  be  pushing  Into  college  many 
black  students  whose  Interests  and  abilities 
do  not  warrant  It.  The  fact  that  only  half 
of  the  1970  METCO  seniors  are  still  enrolled 
in  four-year  colleges  (after  over  80  per  cent 
had  started)    may  attest  to  this  possibility. 

The  Integration  policy  model  predicted 
that  race  relations  should  Improve  as  the 
result  of  interracial  contact  provided  by  In- 
tegration programs.  In  this  regard  the  ef- 
fect of  Integration  programs  seems  the  op- 
posite of  that  predicted.  It  appears  that  in- 
tegration increases  racial  Identity  and  soli- 
darity over  the  short  run  and.  at  least  in  the 
case  of  black  students,  leads  to  increasing 
desires  for  separatism.  These  effects  are  ob- 
served for  a  variety  of  indicators:  attitudes 
about  Integration  and  black  power;  attitudes 
towards  whites;  and  contact  with  whites.  The 
trends  are  clearest  for  older  students  (partic- 
ularly the  METCO  high  school  students),  but 
similar  Indications  are  present  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  studies  as  well.  This  pat- 
tern holds  true  for  whites  also.  Insofar  as 
their  support  for  the  Integration  program 
decreases  and  their  own-race  preferences  In- 
crease as  contact  Increases. 

It  Is  this  set  of  findings  that  surprised  us 
most.  Although  many  recent  studies  have 
questioned  the  meaning  of  black  white  dif- 
ferences in  achievement  and  aspirations,  to 
our  knowledge  there  have  been  no  research 
findings  which  challenged  the  contact  theory. 
The  Idea  that  familiarity  lessens  contempt 
has  been  a  major  feature  oi  liberal  thought  In 
the  western  world,  and  its  applicability  to 
racial  prejudice  has  been  supported  for  at 
least  two  decades  of  social  science  research.  It 
may  be  true  that,  under  conditions,  greater 
contact  will  lead  to  a  reduction  of  prejudicial 
feeling  among  racial  or  ethnic  groups.  But 


the  Induced  Integration  of  black  and  white 
students  as  It  la  being  carried  out  in  schools 
today  does  not  fulfill  the  conditions. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  Allport  contact  the- 
ory,  It  must  be  said  that  he  placed  many 
qualifications  upon  It.  One  major  quallfica- 
tlon  was  that  the  contact  must  be  made 
under  equal-atatua  conditions.  Many  be- 
havloral  sclentlsta  might  assume  that  an 
integration  program  presumes  equality  of 
status,  at  least  in  the  formal  sense  that  aU 
races  are  treateo  equally  and  have  equal 
access  to  educational  resources.  But  there  Is 
another  way  to  look  at  status.  Integrating 
black  and  white  students  does  very  little,  in 
the  short  term,  to  eliminate  the  50cto-eco- 
Tiomic  and  academic  status  differentials  be- 
tween black  and  white  students  that  exHt 
before  Integration.  Therefore,  we  have  to 
question  whether  integration  programs  for 
black  and  white  children  fulfill  the  equal- 
status  conditions  as  long  as  socio-economic 
and  academic  inequalities  are  not  eliminated. 
Allport  warned  that  contact  under  the  wrong 
conditions  can  reinforce  stereotyped  beliefs 
rather  than  reduce  them;  this  may  be  oc- 
curring In  our  current  integration  programs. 
In  other  words,  the  social  class  differences 
between  blacks  and  whites — the  differences 
that  integration  programs  are  supposed  to 
eliminate  eventually — may  heighten  the 
sense  of  black  Identity  and  solidarity,  leading 
to  an  increasing  opposition  to  Integration. 

What  Allport  did  not  say,  but  what  his 
emphasis  on  equal-status  conditions  may 
imply.  Is  that  contact  between  two  groups 
with  strong  initial  prejudices  may  Increase 
prejudice  to  the  extent  that  stereotypes  are 
reflected  by  actual  group  differences.  For 
black  students,  initial  stereotypes  about 
white  students  as  snobbish,  Intellectual,  and 
"straight"  may  be  partially  confirmed  by 
actual  experience;  the  same  may  be  true  for 
white  stereotypes  of  black  students  as  non- 
intellectual,  hostile,  and  having  different 
values  We  might  make  the  same  observations 
about  some  of  the  other  ethnic  and  religious 
confilots  we  see  In  the  v^orld  today,  particu- 
larly the  Protestant-Catholic  conflict  In 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  Israeli-Arab  battles 
In  the  Middle  East  It  Is  certainly  true  in 
these  cases  that  the  amount  of  contact  has 
not  lessened  the  hoetllltles;  It  seems  to  nave 
heightened  them  to  dangerous  levels  In  the 
first  place 

Why  has  the  Integration  p)ollcy  model 
failed  to  be  supported  by  the  evidence  on 
four  out  of  five  counts?  How  can  a  set  of  al- 
most axiomatic  relationships,  supp)orted  by 
years  of  social  science  research,  be  so  far  off 
the  mark?  Part  of  the  reason  may  be  that  the 
fXJllcy  model  has  failed  to  take  Into  account 
some  of  the  conditions  that  must  be  placed 
upon  contact  theory;  but  we  believe  that 
there  may  be  other  reasoiiS  as  well  having 
to  do  with  ( 1 )  Inadequate  research  designs, 
(2)  Induced  versus  "natural"  factors,  and  (3) 
changing  conditions  In  the  black  cultural 
climate. 

Most  of  the  methodological  procedures 
which  have  been  used  to  develop  various 
components  of  the  Integration  policy  model 
are  not  adequate.  The  single  most  Important 
limitation  Is  that  they  have  been  cross-sec- 
tional designs.  That  Is.  the  studies  have 
measured  aspects  of  achievement  or  race  re- 
lations at  a  single  point  In  time,  with  causal 
Inferences  being  drawn  from  comparisons  of 
Integrated  groups  with  segregated  groups. 
Such  Inferences  are  risky  at  best,  since  the 
cross-sectional  design  cannot  control  for  self- 
selection  factors.  For  example,  the  Coleman 
study  showed  that  Integrated  black  students 
had  slightly  higher  achievement  than  segre- 
gated students,  but  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  families  of  higher-achieving  students 
move  to  Integrated  neighborhoods  In  the  first 
place  (for  reasons  of  social  class  or  other 
Issues  Involving  opportunity).  Thus  the 
cause -and-effect  relationship  may  be  the 
opposite  to  that  suggested  by  the  U.S.  Civil 
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niebts  Commission  report.  In  the  Deutsch 
fTcolllna  housing  study,  which  found  that 
ZjLffttted  whites  were  more  tolerant  of 
SmL  than  segregated  whites.  It  Is  poaalble 
thir»elf-8atisfactlon  factors  were  operating 
!^cb  led  the  more  tolerant  white  persons  to 
rhooae  the  integrated  housing  project  in  the 
Srtpi»ce-  It  la  fair  to  say  that  none  of  the 
rtudies  before  the  ones  we  have  reviewed  had 
!n  opportunity  to  study  the  effects  of  large- 
!^e  aiiuced  Intergratlon  over  a  reasonable 
o^iod  01  time.  Yet  this  Is  the  only  way  the 
Iffects  of  integration  can  be  sorted  out  from 
differences  which  may  originally  exist  be- 
tween a-  V  two  groups  of  persons. 

The  second  reason  for  our  findings  In  the 
race  "relations  realm  may  have  to  do  with  the 
relatively  contrived  nature  of  current  school 
integration  programs.  In  all  of  the  programs 
reviewed  the  Integration  has  been  induced 
by  the  actions  of  state  or  local  agencies;  it 
his  not  occurred  in  a  more  natural  way 
turough  individual  voluntary  actions.  The 
use  of  busing,  the  relatively  instantaneous 
transition  from  an  aU-black  to  an  all-white 
environment,  the  fact  of  being  part  of  a  read- 
Uy  Identifiable  group  in  a  new  and  strange 
setting,  may  all  combine  to  enhance  racial 
solidarity  and  Increase  separatist  tendencies 
for  black  students.  (We  might  find  a  very 
different  picture  for  black  families  that  move 
into  predominantly  white  neighborhoods  and 
allow  their  children  some  time  to  adjust  to 
the  new  environment.)  On  the  other  hand, 
this  set  of  mechanisms  would  not  explain  why 
white  student  attitudes  In  the  receiving 
schools  also  tended  to  become  less  favorable 
to  black  students,  as  shown  in  the  Ann  Arbor. 
Riverside,  and  METCO  studies.  Moreover, 
these  mechanisms — if  they  are.  in  fact,  op- 
erating— do  not  invalidate  our  evaluation  of 
thoee  current  poUcles  that  focus  precisely  on 
induced  school  Integration. 

The  final  major  reason  why  the  Integration 
policy  model  may  faU  Is  that  the  racial 
climate  has  changed  drastically  in  the  years 
since  the  Allport  work  and  the  Supreme 
Covin  decision.  The  moat  no^worthy  change, 
of  course,  has  been  In  the  attitudes  of  black 
people.  Although  the  majority  of  blacks  may 
still  endorse  the  concept  of  Integration, 
many  younger  black  leaders  deemphaalze  in- 
tegration as  a  major  goal.  Black  identity, 
black  control,  and  black  equality  are  seen 
ai  the  real  laaues,  and  Integration  is  regarded 
&s  important  only  insofar  as  it  advances 
these  primary  goals.  Some  black  leaders,  al- 
beit the  more  militant  ones,  feel  that  inte- 
gration might  actually  defeat  attainment  of 
these  goals  by  dispersing  the  more  talented 
blacks  throughout  the  white  community  and 
thereby  diluting  their  power  potential.  Inte- 
gration Is  also  seen  as  having  white  pater- 
nalistic overtones  and  as  the  means  whereby 
the  white  man  allays  his  guilty  conscience 
while  ignoring  reform  on  the  really  impor- 
tant Issues.  Olven  these  sentiments,  school 
integration  programs  are  seen  by  blacks  not 
as  a  fulfillm%t  of  the  goal  of  Joining  white 
society,  but  only  aa  a  means  of  obtaining 
better  educational  oppwrtunltles.  which 
would  tiltlmaitely  lead  to  a  more  competitive 
position  In  the  occupational  and  economic 
market. 

Integrated  schools  per  se  are  not  the  real 
issue;  If  schools  In  the  black  comimunlty  pro- 
vided education  of  the  same  quality  as  thoee 
la  white  communities,  blacks  would  not  be 
80  Interested  In  busing  programs.  In  fact, 
when  we  asked  students  in  the  METCO  pro- 
gram this  question,  almost  76  per  cent  said 
they  would  prefer  to  attend  their  own  com- 
munity school  If  It  were  as  good  as  the  sub- 
urban schools.  Of  course.  It  Is  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  subvirban  schools  actusOly  offer 
better  education.  Any  Improvement  In  facul- 
ties or  teacher  quality  (the  vUtlmate  Impor- 
tance of  which  Is  called  Into  question  by  the 
Coleman  report)  may  be  counteracted,  as  our 
data  show,  by  stlffer  competition  and  a  more 
hostUe  and  unfriendly  student  atmosphere. 
Black  leaders  who  view  school  Integration 


only  as  a  means  to  better  opportunity  must 
take  these  other  factors  Into  account. 

In  the  context  of  these  new  black  attl- 
tudee,  the  Allport  ntodel  may  not  be  ap- 
plicable, and  contact  with  white  students 
provided  by  Induced  school  Integration  may 
enhance  Ideological  tendencies  towards 
separatism.  The  reality  of  contact  seema  to 
sensitized  black  students  to  the  heightened 
racial  Identity  and  separatlam  that  has  been 
growing  In  the  black  community  since  the 
late  1960's.  The  explanation  may  be.  in  part, 
that  the  large  socio-economic  differences  be- 
tween black  and  white  studenu  are  fully 
recognized  only  when  contact  enables  them 
to  witness  thaee  differences.  The  difficulty  of 
bridging  this  gap.  coupled  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  are  viewed  by  whltee  as  having 
lower  status,  leads  black  students  to  reject 
white  standarda  and  relationships.  They 
turn  Inward,  aa  it  were,  streealng  the  unique- 
neea  and  value  of  their  own  race,  shutting  off 
contact  with  whltee.  and  embracing  a  point 
of  view  which  endorses  separatism  as  a  means 
toward  preserving  and  elevating  their  own 
position.  Those  black  studenu  not  in  con- 
tact with  whites  may  exhibit  some  of  these 
tendencies  due  to  the  over-all  contact  with 
white  society,  but  the  lack  of  direct  contact 
postpones  the  problems  or  avoids  It  alto- 
gether. This  type  of  •contact-conflict"  model 
may  be  used  to  explain  the  conflicts  which 
occur  between  two  different  cultural  groups 
which  come  Into  direct  contact  i  e.g., 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Northern  Ire- 
land; Israelis  and  Arabs  in  the  Middle  East) 
Whether  or  not  It  Is  applicable  on  a  larger 
scale.  It  would  fit  the  data  better  and  would 
provide  a  more  realistic  model  for  the 
school  integration  caae. 

It  wotild  be  a  mlatake,  of  course,  to  view 
the  increaaed  racial  solidarity  of  black  stu- 
dents as  a  completely  negative  finding.  The 
difference*  between  black  and  white  cul- 
turea  make  a  certain  amount  of  culture  con- 
flict Inevitable  and  even  neoeaaary  If  an  inte- 
grated society  Is  to  be  realized.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  reasonable  not  to  expect  conflict — 
which  always  accompanies  the  contact  of  two 
cultures — only  If  we  did  not  believe  that  a 
distinct  black  ciUture  exists  in  America.  Al- 
though this  belief  was  held  at  one  time  by  a 
large  number  of  social  scientists,  it  is  not 
so  popular  today.  There  is  now  growing 
recognition  that  a  black  culture  does  exist, 
at  least  in  the  eyee  of  mi&ny  blacks,  and  that 
this  cvilture  stresses  values,  goals,  and  be- 
havorlal  patterns  that  differ  considerably 
from  those  of  the  predominant  white  ctilture 
(Jones.   1972;    Metzger.   1971). 

Up  to  this  point,  we  have  said  little  about 
the  one  positive  finding  of  our  research,  the 
"channeling "  effect  whereby  black  students 
who  attend  white  middle-class  schools  tend 
to  get  Into  higher  quality  coUeges  (even 
though  they  may  not  finish  college  at  a 
higher  rate  than  segregated  black  students ) . 
This  finding  should  be  heartening  to  those 
who  have  believed  that  Integration  does  pro- 
vide educational  opportunities  not  found  in 
Inner-city  black  schools,  although  the  find- 
ing must  be  considered  a  tentative  one  since 
it  has  been  shown  in  only  two  fairly  small 
studies.  Also,  the  positive  effects  are  limited 
to  the  college-bound,  so  that  there  still  may 
be  a  question  about  the  benefits  of  Inte- 
gration for  the  non-college-bound  black 
students.  And  it  may  be  that  the  "channel- 
ing" effect  works  only  when  the  number  is 
relatively  small.  Nonetheless,  this  kind  of 
longer-term  effect — and  perhaps  others  as  yet 
undiscovered — may  turn  out  to  provide  a 
basis  for  certain  types  of  Integration  plans. 

POLICT    IMPUCATIONB 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  findings  of  integra- 
tion research  programs  have  serious  Implica- 
tions for  policy.  Given  the  momentum  which 
has  buUt  up  over  the  last  few  years  for  the 
school  lnt<«ratlon  movement,  however.  It  Is 
likely  that  In  some  quarters  that  data  we 
have  preaented  will  be  attacked  on  moral 


or  methodological  grounds  and  then  sum- 
marily Ignored.  In  other  quarters  the  data 
may  be  met  with  rejoicing  over  the  discovery 
of  a  club  which  can  be  used  to  beat  back 
the  pro- integration  forces.  But  we  hope  these 
extreme  reactions  will  be  avoided  and  that  a 
more  balanced  interpretation  of  our  findings 
will  prevail . 

The  most  serious  question  Is  raised  for 
mandatory  buaing  (or  induced  integration) 
programs.  If  the  JuatUlcation  for  manda- 
tory busing  is  based  upon  an  integration 
policy  model  like  the  one  we  have  tested  here, 
then  that  justification  has  to  be  called  Into 
question.  The  data  do  not  support  the  model 
on  moat  counts.  There  may  be  Justifications 
for  school  integration  other  than  thoee  in  the 
integration  policy  model,  but  then  the  bid- 
den must  fail  upon  those  who  support  a 
given  school  Integration  program  to  demon- 
strate that  It  has  the  intended  effects  (with 
no  unintended,  negative  slde-effecui  It  also 
must  be  demonstrated  that  any  such  program 
is  at  least  Eupi>orted  by  the  black  community. 
We  want  to  stress  this  last  point.  Decisions 
must  be  baaed  upon  feelings  of  the  black 
community  as  well  as  the  white  community. 
Many  liberal  educators  have  been  so  intent 
on  selling  integration  to  reluctai.t  white 
conamunltles  that  they  risk  the  danger  of 
ignoring  the  opinion  of  the  black  commu- 
nity. While  many  black  leaders  favor  school 
integration,  there  are  also  many  black  per- 
sona who  would  much  prefer  an  upgrading  of 
schools  in  their  own  community.  The  recent 
(March  1972)  National  Black  Political  Con- 
vention in  Gary.  Indiana,  condemned  man- 
datory busing  and  school  integration,  argu- 
ing that  such  plans  are  racist  SkUd  preserve 
a  black  minority  structure.  These  views  may 
not  represent  the  entire  black  community, 
but  they  are  indicative  of  the  complexity 
and  heterogeneity  of  black  political  opinion.^ 
Whether  or  not  a  white  community  wants 
integration  (and  there  are  obviously  many 
that  do  not) ,  we  must  take  into  account  the 
feelings  of  the  group  on  whose  behalf  inte- 
gration Is  advocated. 

Although  the  data  may  fail  to  support 
mandatory  busing  as  it  is  currently  justified, 
these  findings  should  not  be  used  to  halt 
voluntary  busing  programs.  For  one  thing, 
we  have  stressed  that  the  studies  of  integra- 
tion so  far  have  been  over  fairly  short  periods 
(one  to  five  years) .  and  there  are  possibilities 
of  longer-term  effects  which  are  not  visible 
until  Skdulthood  (not  to  speak  of  effects  on 
characteristics  not  measured  by  the  present 
research) .  More  important,  however,  we  have 
tentatively  demonstrated  one  very  significant 
longer-term  benefit  of  Integration  for  college- 
bound  blacks.  The  "channeling'  effect,  if 
substantiated  by  further  research,  could 
form  a  substantial  basis  for  voluntary  pro- 
grams whose  focus  Is  upon  the  college-bound 
black  student.  Even  for  this  subgroup,  of 
course,  we  have  documented  the  trend  toward 
separatist  Ideology.  But  the  g«an  In  educa- 
tional opportunity  may  well  outweigh  this 
consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  black  com- 
munity, as  indeed  it  does  now  for  programs 
like  METCO.  In  fact,  some  persons  will  view 
these  ideological  changes,  as  well  as  any 
conflict  that  may  accompany  them,  as  aa 
inevitable  consequence  of  contact  between 
two  different  cultures.  U  blacks  fc-id  whites 
are  ever  to  live  In  an  integrated  culture, 
they  must  begin  learning  and  accepting  their 
differences;  and  this  cannot  happen  without 
contact.  If  contact  engenders  a  certain 
amount  of  racial  friction,  many  persons  will 
feel  the  gains  from  school  integration — both 
long-term  and  symbolic— more  than  make 
up  for  It, 

To  these  questions  of  the  symbolic  and 
long-run  benefits  of  induced  school  integra- 
tion, the  existing  studies  provide  no  answer. 
What  they  do  show  la  that,  over  the  period 
of  two  or  three  years,  busing  does  not  lead 
to  significant  measurable  gains  in  student 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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achievement  or  interracial  harmony  i  al- 
though It  does  lead  to  the  channeling  or 
black  student*  to  better  collegeg)  The  avail- 
able evidence  thus  indicates  that  busing  la 
not  an  effective  policy  instrument  for  raising 
the  achievement  of  blaclc  students  or  for 
increasing  interracial  harmony.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  existing  studies  do  not  rule  out 
the  possibility  that  in  the  longer  run,  or  In 
other  respect^s.  busing  may  indeed  prove  to 
have  substantial  positive  consequencea. 

The  available  evidence  on  busing,  then, 
seems  to  lead  to  two  clear  policy  conclusions. 
One  IS  that  massive  mandatory  busing  for 
purposes  of  improving  student  achievement 
and  interracial  harmony  is  not  effective  and 
should  not  be  adopted  at  this  time  The  other 
is  that  voluntary  Integration  programs  svich 
as  METCO.  ABC.  or  Project  Concern  should  be 
contmued  and  positively  encouraged  by  sub- 
stantial federal  and  state  grants  Such  volun- 
tary programs  should  be  encouraged  so  that 
those  parents  and  communities  who  believe 
in  the  symbolic  and  potential  i  but  so  far 
unconfirmed  I  long-run  benefits  of  induced 
integration  will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
send  -heir  children  to  integrated  schools. 
Equallv  important,  these  voluntary  programs 
win  permit  social  scientists  and  others  to 
improve  and  broaden  our  understanding  of 
the  longer-run  and  other  consequences  of 
induced  school  Integration  With  a  more  com- 
plete knowledge  than  we  now  possess  of  this 
complicated  matter,  we  shall  hopefully  be 
m  a  better  position  to  design  effective  pub- 
lic education  policies  that  are  known  in 
advance  to  work  to  the  benefit  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, both  blacH  and  white 

Even  in  voluntary  school  integration  pro- 
grams however,  our  data  Indicate  that  cer- 
tain steps  should  be  taken  which  might  help 
alleviate  the  problems  of  achievement  and 
race  relations.  Wholesale  integration  with- 
out regard  to  achievement  levels  of  white 
and  black  students  can  lead  to  potentially 
frustrating  experiences.  Some  selectivity 
might  be  desirable  so  that  both  groups  reflect 
a  similar  achievement  capacity  Although  a 
certain  amount  of  racial  problems  may  be  in- 
evitable, full  education  of  both  groups  about 
the  possibilities  and  causes  of  differences 
might  ameliorate  the  kind  of  polarization 
that  would  endanger  the  program. 

One  must  also  consider  the  possibility  that 
other  types  of  integration  programs  may  be 
more  successful.  We  have  said  since  the  out- 
set that  our  data  do  not  necessarily  apply  to 
neighborhood  integration  brought  about  by 
the  individual  choice  of  black  families.  It  Is 
possible  that  such  programs  would  be  more 
successful  over  the  long  run,  at  least  in  terms 
of  race  relations.  Being  a  member  of  the 
commtinity  might  tend  to  ameliorate  black 
feelings  of  separateneas  that  are  fostered  in 
the  relatively  contrived  busing  situation. 
Whether  or  not  this  kind  of  program  could 
also  change  standarized  achievement  levels 
remains  to  be  seen.  Since  the  differences  be- 
tween black  and  white  achievement  are  so 
large  and  consistent  across  so  many  different 
settings  and  studies,  we  must  entertain  the 
poasibUity  that  no  plan  of  school  Integration 
win  lessen  this  gap  Research  will  have  to  be 
continued  in  this  area  before  the  full  causal 
mechanisms  are  understood  and  a  firm  basis 
Is  esttabllshed  on  which  social  action  can  ac- 
cordingly be  planned 

Although  we  have  been  critical  of  some 
aspects  of  the  connection  between  social 
science  and  public  policy  In  the  integration 
movement,  we  do  not  want  to  imply  that 
their  connection  should  be  lessened.  On  the 
contrary,  the  real  goals  of  social  science  and 
public  policy  are  not  In  opposition;  the  dan- 
ger la  rather  that  the  connection  may  not  be 
close  enough  to  enable  us  to  make  sound  de- 
clslons.  Society  can  only  benefit  by  those 
ties  which  combine  the  advantage  of  sclen- 
tlftc  knowledge  with  a  clear  awareness  of  its 
limitations. 


POOTNOTXS 

'  In  spite  of  these  precautions,  we  must 
still  warn  that  It  is  dlfBcult  to  make  com- 
parisons and  generalizations  when  data  are 
derived  from  different  studies.  Also,  all  of 
the  studies  we  review  were  done  In  Northern 
cities,  so  that  our  findings  may  not  be  gen- 
erallzable  to  the  South.  Nonetheless,  the 
studies  do  reveal  sufBclently  clear  and  con- 
sistent findings  in  certain  areas  to  enable  at 
least  a  preliminary  assessment  of  the  effects 
of  induced  integration  In  de  facto  segregated 
cities  of  the  North. 

^  The  data  summarized  in  the  reports  cited 
were  subjected  to  extensive  reanalysls  for  the 
present  study 

'The  number  of  Junior  and  senior  high 
students  participating  In  the  METCO  study 
are  as  follows:  wave  one,  357  bused  (80  per 
cent  of  the  total  population)  and  112  con- 
trols (  54  per  cent  of  the  eligible  population) ; 
wave  two.  229  bused  (51  per  cent)  and  67 
controls  (32  per  cent) ;  wave  three,  492  bused 
(87  per  cent)  and  232  controls  (65  per  cent). 
Because  of  clerical  errors  In  relating  achieve- 
ment tests  to  questionnaires,  the  question- 
naire data  for  waves  one  and  two  are  based 
on  about  10  per  cent  fewer  respondents  in 
each  group.  Given  the  low  turnout  rates  for 
wave  two  and  other  factors  (drop-outs, 
graduates,  transfers  from  control  to  bused 
status),  our  panel  of  secondary  school  stu- 
dents with  achievement  data  for  both  test- 
ing periods  consists  of  195  bused  students 
and  41  control  students;  for  the  question- 
naire data  the  panel  consists  of  135  bused 
students  with  data  from  all  3  waves  and  36 
control  students  with  data  from  wave  one 
and  wave  three.  (Only  16  students  In  the 
control  group  had  questionnaire  data  from  all 
three  waves.  Of  the  Initial  sample  of  control 
students,  over  a  third  had  either  graduated 
or  transferred  into  the  busing  program  by 
the  third  wave  )  In  addition,  achievement 
data  for  elementary  grades  Is  available  for 
panels  of  147  bused  students  (66  per  cent  of 
the  wave  one  sample )  and  41  controls  1 44  per 
cent  I  Given  the  relatively  small  proportion 
of  both  bused  and  control  students  in  the 
panels,  there  is  the  chance  that  the  panels 
are  not  representative  ol  the  full  population 
of  bused  students  and  their  matched  sib- 
lings. In  the  comparisons  we  make  In  the 
next  section,  therefore,  we  shall  also  present 
data  from  the  complete  cross-sections  for  all 
waves.  The  bused  panel  does  not  differ  signif- 
icantly from  the  full  cross-section  of  bused 
students,  and  the  control  panel  differs  in  no 
way  that  would  affect  our  main  conclusions. 
In  other  words,  the  cross-sectional  data  can 
be  used  as  a  check  on  the  panel  data;  the  ab- 
sence of  any  divergence  between  the  two  sets 
of  findings  indicates  that  the  attrition  of  the 
panels  does  not  invalidate  the  panel  find- 
ings. I  Analysis  was  carried  out  on  the  240 
btised  students  who  were  in  both  waves  one 
and  three,  representing  74  per  cent  of  the 
wave  one  sample,  and  there  were  no  impor- 
tant differences  between  these  results  and  the 
results  from  the  smaller  three-wave  panel.) 
'  Research  reports  for  a  number  of  wldely- 
discvissed  busing  programs  were  not  Included 
for  various  reasons.  For  example,  the  Berke- 
ley, California,  busing  program  has  not  been 
systematically  studied;  a  report  Is  available, 
however,  which  shows  that  black  student 
achievement  Is  as  far  behind  (or  further  be- 
hind) white  achievement  after  two  years  of 
Integration  as  before  integration  ( Dam- 
bacher,  1971 ) .  A  study  of  the  Rochester  bus- 
ing program  also  lacked  a  proper  pre-test 
design  (Rochester  City  School  District,  1970) . 
The  study  had  pre-test  and  post-test 
achievement  scores  from  different  tests,  and 
control  groups  with  generally  lower  pre- 
test scores:  and  It  used  analysis  of  covarl- 
ance  to  make  adjustments  for  post- test 
scores  Such  statistical  adjustments  do  not 
necessarily  eliminate  Initial  differences  be- 
tween the  bused  and  control  groups.  A  third 


study — of  the  Evanston  Integration  pro. 
gram — was  received  too  late  for  inclusion 
I  Hsla.  1971 1 .  This  report  did  show,  however 
that  after  two  or  three  years  of  integration! 

integrated  black  students  were  still  as  far 

or  farther — behind  white  students  as  befon 
integration.  This  research  also  confirmed  the 
reduction  In  black  academic  self-concept 
after  integration  and  the  tendency  for  black 
student  grades  to  decline.  We  know  of  no 
other  studies  of  Induced  school  Integration 
in  the  North  which  have  the  research  design 
necessary  for  establishing  cause  and  effect 
relationship — to  wit.  a  longitudinal  design 
with  a  control  group. 

'  About  half  of  the  elementary  student* 
and  two  thirds  of  the  secondary  students 
were  new  to  the  program  In  1968.  However, 
there  were  no  differences  In  gain  scores  for 
the  newly-bused  compared  to  the  previously, 
bused  students. 

"  Initial  differences  between  the  newly- 
bused  and  the  previously-bused  revealed  no 
particular  pattern:  for  third  and  fourth 
graders  the  previously-bused  were  higher  by 
.15  points,  but  for  fifth  and  sixth  graders  the 
newly-bused  were  higher  by  .5  points;  In  any 
event  there  were  no  statistically  significant 
differences  in  gain  scores. 

"  The  newly-bused  students  were  somewhat 
higher  than  the  previously-bused  initially 
for  both  Junior  and  senior  high  students  (.3 
and  2.5,  respectively),  but  the  differences 
were  not  significant. 

"The  control  school  was  a  "naturally"  In- 
tegrated school  with  an  Increasing  proportion 
of  black  students:  it  was  scheduled  to  be 
closed  down  the  following  year. 

» The  pattern  of  black  achievement  falling 
further  behind  white  achievement  at  later 
grade  levels  has  been  extensively  documented 
( Coleman,  1966;  Rosenf  eld  and  Hilton.  1971 ) . 

■''  Even  these  two  significant  results  might 
not  have  occurred  if  the  data  had  .been 
analyzed  differently.  The  author  controlled 
for  pre-buslng  scores  using  analysis  of  covarl- 
ance  rather  than  analyzing  gain  scores  (see 
footnote  4) .  Since  the  author  did  not  present 
pre-test  means,  we  cannot  know  If  the  bused 
and  control   groups  differed   Initially. 

'1  The  grade-point  system  used  here  has  an 
A  as  4  points,  B  as  3  p>oint8.  and  so  on. 

"  The  Ann  Arbor  study  did  Include  a  meas- 
ure of  occupational  aspiration,  but  the  varia- 
tion was  so  great  ( not  to  speak  of  the  coding 
problems  presented  by  such  choices  as  "su- 
perman" and  "fairy  princess")  that  interpre- 
tation was  difficult. 

>»  A  recent  Qallup  Poll  reported  that  46 
per  cent  of  a  national  non-white  sample  are 
opposed  to  busing  for  racial  balance:  43  per 
cent  were  in  favor,  and  11  per  cent  were  un- 
decided   (August    1971). 
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TESTIMONY  OF  SENATOR  HDM- 
PHREY  ON  REVENUE  8HARINQ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  29,  1972, 1  testified  befckre  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  on  a  subject  I  con- 
sider vital  and  critical  to  the  continued 
financial  weil -being  of  our  local  govern- 
ments— revenue  sharing. 

I  have  been  a  consistent  advocate  of 
revenue  sharing.  Tliis  year,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  introduce  the  House-pa^aed 
State  and  Local  Government  Fiscal  As- 
sistance Act  in  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baksh)  and  I  Joined 
in  a  spirit  of  bipartisanship — in  the  hope 
that  our  Joint  action  would  remove  this 
legislation  from  the  battles  of  partisan 
politics  and  out  into  the  open — where 
it  could  be  considered  on  it£  merits. 

It  was  in  this  same  spirit  that  Soiator 
Baker  and  I  testified  together  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Hvurmtrr  Caixs  fc«  Swirr  Passaob  or 

RKVKKtTE  SKASINa 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  to- 
day to  testify  on  behalf  of  S.  3S51,  the  atate 
and  Local  Plaeal  Assistance  Act  of  1872,  which 
Senator  Baker  and  I,  atul  a  bipartisan  group 
of  Senators,  Introduced  as  a  companion  meas- 
ure to  HJl.  14370,  which  tlie  House  now  has 
passed. 

I  want  to  express  my  personal  gratitude 
to  Chairman  Long  for  promptly  holding  this 
hearing  on  revenue  shartng. 

I  know  how  extremely  busy  the  Committee 
has  been  with  the  Social  Security  and  Wel- 
fare Reform  legislation  for  the  last  few 
mDnths. 

That  Is  why  I  think  the  Senate  ought  to 
take  note  that  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee are  not  resting — they  Eire  moving 
ahead,  holding  the  necessary  revenue  sharing 
hearings  and  beginning  the  process  that  I 
believe  will  result  In  a  first  step  towards  fis- 
cally rehabilitating  our  local  goverrunents. 

I  also  wish  to  take  a  moment  to  praise  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Last  week,  the  Hoi:LBe  passed  this  very  bill 
now  before  this  Committee.  Chairman  Mills 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  outstanding 
leadership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  has  always  been  my  bellOC 
that  revenue  sharing  is  do«  a  partisan  issue. 
It  is  not  a  political  football  to  be  kicked 
back  and  forth  between  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans. 

Revenue  sharing  Is  a  people's  issue. 

It  is  an  Issue  to  be  debated  on  its  merits — 
free  from  the  sUngs  and  arrows  of  both 
partisan  blokerli^  and  presldeottal  politics. 

In  this  spirit,  Senator  Howard  Baker  and 
I  Joined  together  to  Intcodtace  the  House 
Committee  blU  in  the  Senate.  And  it  Is  In 
this  spirit  that  we  have  sought  supjport  from 
members  of  both  parties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  a  consistent 
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and  continuous  supp>orter  of  revenue  shar- 
ing alnos  the  idea  was  first  broaeiMd.  X 
thought  it  made  sense  then.  I  think  It  -ttK** 
even  mM'e  sense  now. 

As  Vl0e  President,  I  propoeed  revenue  shar- 
ing In  1866.  As  the  Democratic  nomiite*  for 
Preeldent  I  advocated  enactment  of  suob 
legislation  in  1868.  and  I  restlflert  last  June  8, 
1871,  before  the  Intergovernmental  BsAatlons 
Subcommittee  for  what  was  then  the 
Humphrey-Reuss  Revenue  f»>'»'-i"g  bill,  the 
first  bill  I  introduced  on  my  return  to  the 
Senate. 

Revenue  sharing  bas  gone  from  a  concept 
to  legislation,  now  passed  by  the  House  of 
Represeotatl  vee . 

Now  I  want  to  see  the  Senate  make  reve- 
nue ahartng  the  reality  of  hard  dollars  for 
the  states  and  local  governments. 

I  have  spent  the  last  six  months  on  aa 
Intensive  "toiir"  of  this  nation.  In  the  last 
10  days  I  have  met  with  the  Conference  of 
Mayors — League  of  Cities  at  their  conven* 
tlon  In  Texas  and  with  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  County  Offiolals  at  their  oonvention 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

I  have  listened  to  and  talked  with  many 
thousands  of  people  and  hundreds  of  our 
elected  officials,  and  If  there  is  one  unmis- 
takable message.  It  is  this:  never  before  In 
the  history  of  this  nation  has  the  diversity 
of  ovir  people,  our  cltlee.  our  oountles.  our 
coaununitles  and  our  states  placed  such  im- 
portance on  how  governmental  progranos  are 
constructed,  how  policies  are  implemented, 
and  how  revenue  transfers  are  made. 

We  can  no  longer  pass  legislation  that 
through  biueaucratlc  red  tape  and  under- 
funding  stifles  the  ability  of  local  officials 
to  deal  with  Indigenous  problems. 

We  can  no  longer  assiune  that  solutions 
developed  in  Washington  will  automatically 
work  in  I^ulalana,  Montana,  Utah,  Oonneotl- 
cut,  Iowa,  or  Calif  omla. 

We  can  no  longer  noake  minute,  detailed 
oholoes  as  to  how  funds  will  be  spent  in 
every  city  and  oommunity  of  this  narTJon. 

We  simply  must  reoognuse  that  cltlaa, 
states,  and  local  govemmfsats  are  durerent 
because  p^opi*  are  dlllereBt.  Tbace  are  dif- 
ferent needs,  dlflerent  levels  o<  expected 
servloes,  and  different  capacities  ss  to  how 
well  local  governments  caa  meet  tboee  needs. 

These  differences  call  for  new  departures — 
if  the  needs  of  p>eople  are  ever  to  be  met. 

Revenue  sharing  is  a  new  departure — It  is 
a  departure  from  the  way  we  normally  do 
things  here  In  Congrees  and  In  the  BxeoutlT* 
Branch. 

But  I  submit  to  you  that  the  local  gov- 
ernments of  tiiia  nation  cannot  afford  a 
"buBlnesB  as  usual"  attitude  on  part  of  tha 
Executive  Branch  or  Congress. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  local  governments 
are  In  a  state  of  financial  paralysis — and  it 
Is  not  Just  the  "govemmant"  that  Is  suflar- 
ing — It  Is  the  people. 

For,  when  a  cltlaen  speaks  of  "the  gov- 
ernment," he  is  tjtiung  about  the  govern- 
ment close  to  him — the  government  that  no 
longer  collects  garba^  twice  a  week— or  does 
not  or  cannot  provide  adequate  police  pro- 
tection— or  allows  dirty  and  unsafe  streets — 
or  is  unable  to  modernize  sewage  treatment 
and  solid  waste  disposal  facilities. 

This  is  the  govemmant.  And  Its  manlfaa* 
tatton  Is  In  how  that  dtiasn  is  treated  where 
hs  lives — In  his  home,  his  neighborhood,  and 
on  his  street. 

And  If  Ui»  govemment  falls  to  meet  the 
needs  of  that  citizen,  than  we  have  failed. 

Look  at  our  local  govetxu&ents  today. 
The  scene  Is  Increasingly  IntoletaUe. 

The  budgets  of  cities  are  InvatlaUy  writ- 
ten m  red  Ink — the  future  fiscal  vitality 
mortgaged  try  bond  indebtedness  that 
stretches  twenty  to  eighty  yean  Into  to- 
morrow. 

State  governments  have  been  compelled  to 
increase  taxes — and  that  tax  btirden  usually 
becomes   more   regressive — ^in    the   form   of 
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higt«t  •«!««  uui«.  »»1««  t*x««.  income  t»xea, 
MnriM  fM*.  »nd  property  t*xee. 

DecUioni  w  cut  back  aerylces  are  made 
rMry  month  by  evwy  mayor  of  a  large  city, 
by  vmrf  county  executive,  aiid  by  every 
oouncUman. 

T^x  baaes  decline,  propert  taxes  on  exist- 
ing aMtwm-""  »kyrocltet.  creating  the  Iclnd 
of  tax  environment  that  produces  a  chorus 
of  citiaen*  saying    no  more  ' 

Loc*l  offlclala  come  in  increasing  numbers 
to  Wadhingtou  oat  in  hand  begging  for  some 
help,  but  too  often  finding  a  stone  wall  of 
indUIerence. 

SchooU  claaa.  Jobs  ar  loat.  and  opportunity 
gone  forever 

The  backlog  of  unmet  needa  continues  to 
increase— the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors,  for  example,  estimates  that  unmet 
needs  are  »3  bilUon  for  urban  renewal;  $5 
biliion  for  water  pollution;  W  billion  for 
mass  transit;  t3  bUllon  for  law  enforcement. 
Make  no  mistake  about  It — this  indeed  Is 
the  financial  conditions  of  government  in 
our  states  and  localities 

It  is  not  pleaaant.  It  Is  bleak.  And  it  la  a 
condition  that  should  not  be. 

>4r  Chairman,  that  la  one  reason  we  need 
revenue  sharing.  But  there  are  others  also. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  County  Officials.  I  sug- 
gested four  gfjals  for  local  governments: 

1  To  bring  government  close  to  the  people 
and  be  responsive  to  their  needs 

2.  To  maintain  the  integrity  of  neighbor- 
hoods— to  refocus  on  street  level  govern- 
ment, where  people  live 

3    To  establlah  certain  minim  urns  of  baste 
services   for   all   of   our   cities   and   commu- 
olttea. 
4.  To  plan  the  use  of  our  resources. 
The  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  now  before  this 
ooountttee  wOl  help  us  meet  those  goals 

This  legislation  provide*  $29  billion  In 
reUttvely  tinpe«trl«st«l  aid  to  local  govem- 
mmita  over  a  five-year  period.  Bach  year  $3.5 
bUllon  Is  allocated  to  localltlee  and  •1.8  bil- 
lion la  aUee*t«d  to  state  govamments. 

A  flv»-ye»r  program  gives  state  and  local 
govemm«iit«  the  ability  to  plan  the  use  of 
tbeoe  funds  efBolently. 

LocaUtlaa  may  spend  the  revenue  for  high 
prtorltT  purpoeee  designed  to  assist  In  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  services  In 
public  safety,  environmental  protection,  pub- 
lic transportation  and  capital  expenditures 
for  sewage  collection. 

A  governmental  reform  element  contained 
within  the  legislation  provides  for  the  federal 
collection  of  state  imposed  Individual  income 
taxes.  If  the  state  requeets  It.  And  there  Is 
an  Incentive  for  states  to  adopt  progressive 
svstema  of  taxation. 

Mr.  ChtUrtuan.  some  may  quarrel  with  the 
exact  form  of  the  bUl. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  suggest  that,  If  It 
were  poealble.  some  improvements  ought  to 
be  m*de  In  the  legislation. 

1  believe,  for  example,  that  the  listing  of 
high  priority  categories  might  well  be  ex- 
panded to  include  health  care  and  youth 
recreation. 

I  would  alBo  xirge  this  committee  to  ex- 
amine the  various  formulae  suggested  by  the 
legtolarton  and  to  settle  on  that  formula  that 
provldee  a  substantial  return  to  those  areas 
of  the  greatest  need  while  at  the  same  time 
maintains  eeaenttaJ  equity,  protecting  towns 
and  rural  communities. 

I  would  think  this  committee  should  con- 
sider the  prtnctple  that  communities  and 
»t«te«  ought  to  muln*'^'"  thetr  revenue  ef- 
forts oon»l«tent  with  the  amount  of  federal 
aid  and  the  numbar  of  servloea  these  commu- 
nities are   now   providing 

najOly.  Mr  ChalrmAB,  I  want  to  make  one 
laat  comment — a  caveat  that,  I  believe,  it  Is 
OMentlal  to  tie  to  the  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 
I  wmnt  to  give  fair  warning  now  that  this 


Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  of  our 
federal  government  must  not — Indeed  can- 
•not— f  all  Into  tHe  trap  of  thinking  that  prob- 
;ema  of  the  cities,  suburbs,  and  townships 
disappear  with  the  passage  of  revenue  shar- 
ing We  muKt  not  lull  ourselves  Into  think- 
ing that  the  battl  for  the  fiscal  vitality  of 
our  communities  Is  over  when  revenue  shar- 
ing Is  eatablUhed. 

We  .-nust  not  think  that  now  that  we  have 
revenue  sharing  we  can  all  go  home,  that  we 
have  done  our  Job,  that  the  mayors  and  local 
ofBclals  have  been  satisfied  and  now  we  can 
all  relax 

This,  I  believe,  would  be  a  dangerous  at- 
titude to  take  and  fatal  to  accept. 

I  want  to  serve  notice  now  that  the  battle 
for  the  cities,  for  strong  local  government 
capable  of  financing  Its  services,  has  Just 
begun. 

When  revenue  sharing  passes,  we  wUl  have 
just  begun  to  provide  for  our  neighborhoods. 
We  wUl  have  just  begun  to  make  a  real- 
istic payment   towards  effective  street  level 
goverriment. 

Rebuilding  our  cities,  modernizing  oiu- 
communities,  and  providing  allfe  of  quality 
to  our  citizens  wUl  mean  the  financial  In- 
vestment oft  he  century— by  both  public 
and  private  sectors— and  the  social  commit- 
ment of  a  people  determined  to  eradicate 
"those  vestiges  of  obsolescence,  backwardness 
and  decay 

But  I  ask  you.  when  vou  are  investing  in 
people,  m  their  lives,  their  chUdren,  how 
families  live  and  where  they  live,  what  better 
Uivestment,  what  better  commitment,  can 
this  nation  make? 


\GNES  RECOVERY  ACT.  S.  3795, 

S.  3796 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
crippling  and  devastating  storm  which 
struck,  my  own  State  of  New  York  as  well 
as  Peiinsvlvarua  and  other  States,  dem- 
onstrates clearly   the  need  for  massive 
emergency  Federal  assistance.  The  im- 
mediate response  oi  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gencv  Preparedness    the  Federal  agen- 
cies,   the    volunteer   organizations,    and 
private     individuals     was     heartening. 
Long-term  recovery   will   obviously   re- 
quire more — more  commitment  from  the 
Federal  Government,  more  from  private 
sources,  and  some  offer  of  more  hope  for 
the  unfortunate  victims.  In  order  to  re- 
store the  life,  the  homes,  the  businesses, 
and  the  verv  economic  and  social  base 
of  the  people  which  has  been  destroyed 
by  Agnes,  we  must  bring  all  the  resources 
of  the  Federal  Government  into  play.  We 
must  provide  the  help  which  these  vic- 
tims need   to  assist  them  in  becoming 
productive    members    of    our    country 
^•Kain. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  oi  the 
legislative  proposals  of  the  President  de- 
signed to  deal  with  this  crisis  in  a  most 
humane  and  productive  maimer.  I  hope 
that  Congress  will  respond  sympatheti- 
callv  and  immediately  to  this  disaster  by 
rapidly  enacting  this  legislation. 


PRIVATE  PENSION  PROTECTION 


Mr  HARTKE.  Mr  President.  I  have 
long  sought  effective  legislation  to  pro- 
vide Federal  reinsurance  for  private  pen- 
sion plans  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  .'Vmerican  workers  have  gone  without 
the  pensions  for  which  they  paid  because 
of  company  failures. 

We  have  moved  to  protect  bank  de- 
posits  and   savings   deposits,   and   Wall 


Street  investors,  but  we  have  left  tfae 
workingman  of  America  to  fend  for  him- 
self. In  December  of  1970, 1  spoke  on  the 
Senate  fioor  and  offered  an  amendment 
to  attach  my  Federal  reinsurance  plan  to 
a  bill  providing  Federal  protection  to 
Wall  Street  Investors.  The  inverters 
won — the  workers  lost.  Protection  was 
guaranteed  to  the  Wall  Street  Inyestor, 
but  pension  insurance  was  denied  to  the 
worker. 

A  recent  article  by  the  United  Auto 
Workers  details  the  desperate  need  fox 
reinsurance  of  private  pensions  and  the 
unfair  treatment  workers  have  thus  far 
received  from  the  Congfress. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  hearings  on 
pension  reform  before  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  have  made 
this  article  particularly  timely.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  la 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as   follows : 

Are  BaoK£iis  and  Imvbstors  Bettes  Than 
WoEKiNG  Men  and  Women?  The  Ansmteb  is 
■No" — But  Congress  Thinks  They  Am 
One  of  the  basic  foundations  of  UAW  col- 
lective bargaining  Is  the  principle  of  a  pen- 
sion when  the  worker  retires.  The  right  to  an 
income  after  retirement  was  a  major  goal  of 
our  union  from  Its  very  beginning.  The  objec- 
tive, though,  was  not  easy  to  achieve.  And 
after  DAW  struggled  for  and  won  recognition 
in  some  oppressive  Industries,  the  very  first 
step  toward  the  dream  of  pensions  was  yet 
another  decade  from  Its  first  breath  of  life. 
Breathe  Ule  It  did,  though,  for  it  was  a  need 
too  great  to  get  cast  aalde  forever.  And- UAW 
ticked  off  another  impressive  "first"  In  its 
growing  list  of  major  accomplishments. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  the 
company-paid  and  funded  private  pension 
was  a  victory  which  could  be  only  partly  cele- 
brated. For  we  have  learned  from  bitter  dis- 
appointment that  the  language  In  the  con- 
tract providing  a  full  pension  upon  retire- 
ment has  not  always  been  a  guarantee.  Lack 
of  adequate  funding,  lack  of  safeguards 
against  mismanagement,  and  even  failures 
and  bankruptcies  of  the  company  have  aU 
contributed  to  some  disappointing  days  at 
the  end  of  a  work  life  for  many  employes. 

A  decade  ago,  after  a  preceding  decade  of 
drawbacks,  dangere,  and  doubts  about  the 
certainty  of  every  pension  to  pay  every  re- 
tiree, UAW  began  a  pu£h  for  the  only  socially- 
equitable  solution  to  the  problem:  federal 
reinsurance  of  private  pension  plans. 

For  ten  long  years— and  all  too  frequenUy 
armed  with  the  tragic  case  histories  of  yet 
another  major   pension   and   fund  failure— 
UAW  has  trecked  to  Capitol  Hill  in  search  of 
the  elusive  federal  protection  of  all  private 
pension  plans.  Year  after  year  Senators  and 
Congressmen  have  seen  fit  to  turn  their  backs 
on  the  needs  of  the  nations  working  laoen 
and  women. 
But  Congress  acta  out  of  double  stanaanis. 
WaU  Sti«et  trembled  once,  In  1969.  with 
the    threat    of    financial    loes    to    Investos 
through  slip-shod  practices  of  some  Inveit- 
mant  finna.  Immediately,  everyone  In  the  se- 
curltlee  Industry,  the  Securities  and  Kxchangs 
Commission    and    Congress    recognlwd   the 
need  for  a  formal  system  to  protect  custom- 
era  of  aU  brolurage  Anns  and  to  an  extent 
that  nilght  be  beyond  the  capabUltles  of  any 
single  group.  In  1970,  before  the  last  oo<*- 
taU   hour  chit-chat  about  the  danger  had 
died  ftwfty.  Congress  had  rushed  Into  law  a 
bUl  to  protect  investors  If  brokers  mlahandlt 
their  money  or  go  broke.  The  law  provides  up 
to  $1  blillou  in  public  funds  to  protect  ti>e 
money  of  Investors.  The  Senate  shamelessly 
voted  77  to  zero  for  such  a  law. 
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That  hastily-enacted  1670  Ifcw  established 
a,B  securities  Investor  Protection  Corpora- 

"  to  OTse  sji  investment  house  becomee  In- 
-ivent   SIPC  wUl  seek  court  approval  of  a 

mistee  AU  customers  will  be  reimbursed— 
^to  850.000— from  the  broker's  funds  on 
hind  and  3IPC  funds,  as  much  as  $1  billion 
nTwhlch  can  be  from  the  public  treasury. 

The  'aw  clearlv  eetabllshes  the  principle  of 
Mi\m  public  funds  to  guarantee  protection 
^crtlzen-s  private  financial  Interests  These 
interests  Just  happen  to  be  the  accounts  of 
neople  \v!th  excess  money  that  they  use  to 
^  to  make  more  money,  rather  than  the 
nenslon  "accounts"  of  former  workers  who 
hive  made  their  contributions  to  the  econ- 
omy and  generally  have  no  significant  source 
of  income  other  than  pensions. 

But  using  public  funds  to  protect  financial 
speculators  now  Is  the  law  of  the  land. 

acept  for  providing  the  cash  to  remedy 
the  situation,  the  public  has  very  Uttle  to 
s»y  about  preventing  practices  which  can 
lead  to  broker  bankruptcies.  The  original 
House  version  created  an  3IPC  board  con- 
trolled bv  members  of  the  Industry!  Board 
members  from  the  general  public  would  be 
increased  to  become  a  majority  only  when 
the  Treasury  provided  public  money — In 
other  words,  "in  time  to  pay  for  the  mistakes 
but  after  it  is  too  late  to  correct  any  prob- 
lem. 

Of  this  protection  for  the  few  and  for  the 
wealthy,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
boasts.  "All  in  all,  this  protection  for  sectirl- 
tles  investors  is  a  major  step  forward.  Every- 
one benefits  .  .  .  The  securities  Industry  which 
will  be  stronger;  the  nation  whose  economy 
wll!  be  Insulated  from  the  disruption  which 
can  follow  the  failure  of  major  financial  in- 
stitutions." 

Yet.  when  Senator  Vance  Hartke  at- 
tempted to  attach  to  this  bill  some  mean- 
;ngful  protection  for  a  sizable  segments  of 
the  nation — federal  Insurance  for  private 
pensions  of  retirees — his  Senate  colleagues 
were  quick  to  again  turn  this  down.  Then 
they  hastily  proceeded  to  unanimously  pro- 
vide for  Investors  the  same  protection  UAW 
has  sought  for  pensioners  for  more  than  10 
rears. 


PRODUCTIVITY  SOLUTION   TO   U.S. 
TRADE  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  hi  an  in- 
terview published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  June  25,  Mr.  Donald  Graham,  a  dis- 
tinguished financial  and  ci\ic  leader 
from  my  community,  expressed  his  belief 
that  increasing  U.S.  productivity  is  the 
central  solution  to  the  current  weakness 
in  the  U.S.  trade  balance.  Mr.  Graham, 
chairman  of  the  Continental  Illinois  Na- 
tional Bank  it  Trust  Co.  of  Chicago, 
said  that  increased  productivity,  com- 
bined with  a  liberalization  of  U.S.  restric- 
tions against  trade  with  Commimlst 
countries,  a  more  aggressive  U.S.  export 
effort,  and  greater  efforts  to  remove  bar- 
riers against  U.S.  goods,  is  necessary  to 
correct  our  present  trade  problem.  He 
very  wisely,  in  my  judgment,  rejecta  new 
trade  and  payments  restrictions,  such  as 
those  proposed  in  the  Hartke-Burke  bill, 
as  a  proper  course  for  the  United  States. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GkAHAM  CrrBS  PRonocrivirT  as  Ket  to  U.S. 
Tkaos  Bole 
(By  Leonard  Wiener) 

Tne  key  problem  behind  the  Increasing 
dUBculty   of   United   States   competition    in 


world  tr»de  Is  the  dlsmfcl  trend  of  American 
productivity,  according  to  the  head  of  Chi- 
cago s  largest  bank. 

Donald  M.  Graham,  chairman  of  Conti- 
nental nUnoU  National  Brank  ft  Tnist  Com- 
pany of  Chicago,  added,  however  that  he 
.sees  a  growing  awareness  of  the  problem 
among  many  labor  leaders  and  is  optimistic 
of  a  more  cooperative  attitude  from  unions 
on  helping  to  meet  the  problem. 

He  pointed  to  International  Monetary  Fund 
tlgures  which  show  that  between  1965  and 
1971  U.S.  hourly  wage  ratee  rose  3.3  tiinee 
as  fast  as  output  per  man-hour.  That  com- 
pares with  a  2.6  edge  in  Canada,  a  2.6  edge 
In  Great  Britain,  a  1.8  edge  In  Weet  Germany 
and — perhaps  most  significantly — almost  no 
dlfierence  in  Japan. 

Looking  at  the  individual  percentage  flg- 
iires.  however,  shows  that  the  hourly  wage 
rate  Itself  has  risen  more  slowly  in  the  United 
States  than  elsewhere.  The  percentage  gains 
are:  U.S..  36.7  per  cent  Canada.  53.6  per 
oent:  Britain.  64.2  per  cent:  Germany.  58  1 
per  cent;  Japan.  108.9  per  cent. 

The  crunch  comes  when  productivity  gains 
[output  per  man-hour|  are  examined.  TTiat 
shows  gains  of  ill  per  cent  In  the  U.S..  20.2 
per  cent  In  Canada.  21.5  per  cent  in  Britain. 
31.6  per  cent  In  Germany,  and  106.5  per  cent 
;a  Japan. 

ABSOLTTTE   LEVEL  HIGH 

Graham  contended  that  of  course  even 
with  the  greater  vi-age  gains  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  absolute  level  of  U.S.  wage  rates 
is  still  extraordinarily  high. 

"But."  he  added,  "In  even  recent  earlier 
years  the  United  States  was  able  to  offset 
these  higher  wages  because  of  Its  greater  pro- 
ductivity That  productivity  edge  has  been 
greatly  narrowed,  however." 

Moreover,  Graham  said,  some  reporta  that 
zero  in  on  large  wage  increases  being  won 
in  other  couiitrles  are  guilty  of  "looking  at 
only  one  side  of  the  problem"  since  "the  lag 
in  U-S.  productivity  gains  has  more  than 
offset  any  benefits  from  a  narrowing  of  the 
wage  differential  between  the  United  States 
and  lt«  foreign  competitors." 

Another  set  of  statistics  that  Graham  said 
exemplifies  the  problems  besetting  U.S.  ex- 
porters is  the  difference  between  price  In- 
creases on  exports  and  price  increases  on 
general  domestic  goods. 

Between  1985  and  1971,  for  example,  IMF 
figures  show  that  consumer  prices  In  the 
United  States  rose  28.3  per  cent  and  export 
prices  were  up  20.1  per  cent.  In  Japan,  how- 
ever, constuner  prices  rose  a  heftier  38.6  per 
cei.t  but  export  prices  rose  only  12.9  per  cent. 
In  Gerznany  consumer  prices  were  19.6  p)er 
cent  but  export  prices  were  up  only  3.9  per 
cent. 

REASON   FOB    DISPARmr 

Graham  said  a  major  reason  for  the  dis- 
parity Is  that  many  foreign  manufacturers 
get  various  tax  Inoentlves.  rebates,  and  sub- 
sidies as  part  of  government  plans  to  en- 
courage exports.  He  suggests  that  until  the 
time  when  other  countries  can  be  persuaded 
to  reduce  those  Incentives,  the  U,8.  govern- 
ment should  grant  similar  benefits  to  Ameri- 
can firms. 

The  bank  executive  said  he  thinks  the  re- 
cent currency  realignments  will  help,  but 
won't  solve  the  trade  problem,  and  he  aiMO 
expressed  concern  about  sUppage  In  the 
United  8t«t«e'  technological  superiority. 

Along  with  greater  cooperation  from  labor, 
Graham  said  the  goTsrnment  can  play  a 
bigger  role  in  helping  to  stimulate  U.S.  pro- 
ductivity, plant  modernization,  and  export 
aggreeeivenesa. 

The  government  help  would  moat  likely 
take  the  form  of  continued  and  expanded 
financial  and  tax  Inoentlves,  as  well  as  a  p>o«- 
slble  moderation  of  such  restraints  as  anti- 
trust laws  wtoeie  export  expauBlon  Is  the  goal, 
he  said. 

Increased  trade  with  Communist  countries. 


eapecUlly  the  Soviet  Union,  is  given  high 
priority  by  Graham  as  a  lucrauve  and  reeep* 
tlve  area  for  U.S.  producu. 

In  that  regard,  Orabam  said  "another  haM 
look"  abovUd  be  taken  at  tbe  "ao-caUed** 
strategic  materials  list  of  prohibited  export 
Items.  He  said  it  doesn't  make  much  sense  to 
ban  sale  of  goods  that  Communist  countrtee 
are  able  to  buy  elsewhere. 

He  said  he  thus  supports  a  tendency  to 
"divorce  trade  questions  from  ideological  and 
political  conalderatlons." 

Despite  all  the  U.S.  trade  woes,  however, 
there  li  one  solution  that  Graham  is  ada- 
mantly against.  That  is  a  protectionist  ap- 
proach— as  exemplified  in  the  propoeed 
Burke-Hartke  blU. 

A  more  aggressive  XJB.  export  stance,  oon* 
tinned  bargaining  to  remove  barriers  to  U.8. 
gooda.  and  a  greater  cooperative  apVcit  in  U>e 
United  States  to  increase  productivity  and 
keep  export  prices  down  are  the  method* 
Graham  supports. 

He  also  disputes  the  argument  that  U£.- 
baaed  oorporatlons  with  plants  abroad  "are 
stealing  Jobs  from  VB.  workers,"  and  he 
notes  that  dividends  and  other  moneys  are 
returned  to  the  United  States  because  at 
investment  abroad. 

Incidentally,  Graham  prefers  to  phraae  his 
remarks  in  terms  ol  the  deterioration  of  the 
United  States  "trade  position" — not  "Inter- 
national economic  position" — since  he  feels 
the  later  phrase  indicates  too  broad  a  weak- 
ness. 


.-VDDRE86  BY  SENATOR  HUMPHREY 
TO  NATIONAL  PRESS  CLLTB 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  29.  1972.  I  had  the  privilege  to  ad- 
dress the  National  Press  Club.  I  at- 
tempted to  give  cme  man's  perspective  as 
to  which  direction  I  thought  the  Demo- 
cratic Partj'  ought  to  move  with  respect 
to  further  reform.  It  was  mj'  belief  then, 
and  it  is  my  c(Hiviction  now.  that  the 
Democratic  Party  must  increase  its  scope 
of  awareness — to  the  invisible  youth — 
the  young  worker,  the  elderly,  and  a  re- 
focus  on  the  woriting  families  of  this 
Nation. 

I  suggested  then,  and  I  continue  to 
suggest  now.  that  any  hint  of  political 
dominance  by  an  economic,  or  social  elite 
IS  counter  to  iwpular  democracy  and  a 
distinct  disadvantage  to  the  Democratic 
Party. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows : 

Remarks  bt  Sknator  Hubbst  H. 
humphret 

A  respected  national  survey  recently  re- 
ported that  In  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  a  abarp  rise  in  the  feeling  of  alienation 
among  the  American  pec^ie  and  In  their  be- 
lief that  the  people  running  the  country 
don't  really  care  what  happens  to  them. 

A  decided  majority  alao  stated  thai  we 
are  Uvlog  In  a  political,  social,  and  eoonomio 
system  in  which.  Inevitably,  the  rloh  get 
richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer." 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  suggest  that  deci- 
sions being  made  in  June  and  July  this  year 
may  well  determine  the  direction  and  couiee 
of  American  p<^ltlo8  and  public  policy  for 
decades  to  come. 

Thoee  decisions  wUl  determine  whether  w« 
move  ahead  In  the  development  of  a  progres- 
sive and  humane  social  and  political  system, 
or  slide  back  Into  a  prolonged  period  of  stag- 
nation, strife  and  repreeslon. 

"nie  psttam  of  Republican  performance 
during  the  past  three  and  a  half  years  Indl- 
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oatM  dtiat  the  eaaentl&l  dlflerA&cea  between 
ttaa  two  natlotiAl  polltlc»l  parttee  rein»ln. 

Fop  It  1»  a  simple  lect— not  mwtiy  a  par- 
ttnn  claim — (bat  In  the  realities  of  o\u  sfa- 
tmnt  Aod  it«  apsratloQ.  tta«  Democratlo  Party 
iHta  tMea — aad  la — the  one  party  wboae  roots 
go  deeply  into  tbe  structure  or  this  soolety. 
la  these  times — and  In  Umee  before — tJM 
Democratic  Party  has  been  and  is  the  party 
vhlob  gives  voloe,  gives  participation,  gives 
polltksal  meaning  to  aU  that  vast  and  In- 
tricate complex  of  groups  and  Interests  which 
form  the  American  electorate. 

But  are  we  moving,  In  the  Democratic 
Party,  to  broaden  our  own  coalition?  Are  ve 
truly  reaching  out — with  the  reforms  of  the 
E)emocratlc  Party  which  we  have  under- 
taken— to  those  who  should  be  with  us? 

Have  these  party  reforms  brought  into  ouz 
Inner  counsels  those  who  have  been  under" 
represented? 

I  aay  the  answer  la  "no." 
And  that  is  not  to  condemn  what  we  have 
done,  but  to  point  up  what  remains  to  be 
done  to  make  our  party  more  responsive  and 
responsible. 

Providing  fair  representation  to  women, 
blacks  and  youth  was  an  Important  and 
needed  advance. 

U  was  a  badly  needed  first  step.  But  It  Is 
aot  enough.  We  neglected  to  bring  In  other 
groups. 

No  provisions  ware  made  by  our  party  re- 
formers to  assure  adequate  representation 
to  blue  collar  working  famUles. 

Neither  was  there  any  explicit  effort  to  as- 
sure adequate  representation  for  persons 
over  06.  Surely  no  other  age  group  In  our 
society  has  such  a  dear  commonality  of 
needs  and  Interests. 

As  for  youth,  some  reformers  fell  Into  the 
trap  of  believing  that  oollege  youth  repre- 
sented all  American  young  people.  To  a  great 
•stent,  the  "Invlalbls  youth"  In  oiir  factorlee, 
shops  and  on  our  terms  (often  ovarlooked 
by  the  medte  as  weU)  were  ignored. 

The  time  has  come  now  to  consider  propor- 
tional representation  for  working  and  non- 
coUege  youth  within  the  party's  youth  quota. 
JYankly.  I  do  not  believe  In  quota  3vs terns. 
But  since  the  Party  has  adopted  them,  let's 
not  stop  with  a  selected  few  jfrovips  and  ex- 
clude others  with  at  least  equal  rights  to 
representation. 

Beyond  tlie  question  of  guaranteed  repre- 
sentation In  our  party,  the  new  procedures 
at  caucuses  and  conventions  have  raised  more 
fundamental  questions  of  democratic  access 
Do  theee  new  rules  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  not  all  people  have  the  time,  the 
money,  the  energy  and  health  to  participate 
effectively  m  caucus  activities? 

The  fact  Is  they  do  not.  This  year's  experi- 
ence demonstrated  that  many  persons  could 
not  take  time  off'  from  their  jobs  and  attend 
the  caucuses.  Many  young  worklni?  families 
could  uot  alTord  baby  sitters.  .Many  elderly 
and  inOrm  Democrats  lacked  transportation 
to  attend  meetings. 

Consequently,  participation  in  caucuses 
was  not  as  broad  or  representative  as  It  mu£t 
be  Ln  years  to  come. 

In  Minnesota  the  turnout  in  our  caucus 
was  only  12.7<».-  In  G^eo^gla,  it  was  3.2"^^  of 
all  registered  Democrats.  In  Iowa  the  caucus 
turnout  was  lees  than  10%. 

And  as  the  press  reported,  these  caucuses 
and  conventions  were  frequently  dominated 
by  afSuent  middle-class  and  college-educated 
persons. 

T^e  participation  within  the  party  of  these 
more  advantaged  groups  is  welcome. 

But  we  are  fooUng  ourselves  and  dan- 
gerously slighting  the  cause  of  true  popular 
democracy  if  we  fall  to  recognize  who  were 
left  out. 

I  want  our  party  to  develop  ways  to  insure 
participation  in  our  conventions  and  caucus 
nominating  procedure  of  ordinary  working 
families  8ls  well  as  poor  and  other  dlspo*- 
sessed  groups.  This  is  almjily  recognition  that 


they  are  the  fundamental  and  eesentlal 
source  of  the  Democratic  Party's  general  elec- 
tion strength. 

We  should  consider  making  available  funds 
for  transportation,  food  and  lodging  to  Demo- 
crats of  modest  means  chosen  as  dele- 
gates— uot  only  to  national  party  conven- 
tions— but  also  to  nominating  and  policy 
conveutious  at  the  state  level.  Costs  of  at- 
tending state  conveutlona — particularly  in 
larger  states  where  persons  must  travel  con- 
siderable distances — can  now  amount  to  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars.  This  makes  participa- 
tion at  statewide  conventions  prohibitively 
expensive  ior  many. 

Aad  state  parties  should  move  now  to  es- 
tablish special  funds  to  cover  the  delegate 
costs  of  transportation,  food,  and  lodging  at 
the  national  convention. 

Ever>'  delegate  this  year  will  have  to  pay 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  attend  the  Miami 
convention.  If  he  can't  afford  this  expense, 
he  must  search  for  a  well-heeled  candidate 
or  a  source  within  his  state  party.  That's  not 
right. 

The  caucuses  and  conventions  this  year 
also  demonstrated  that  we  need  to  simplify 
conventiou  procedures,  so  that  persons  of 
limited  political  experience  and  education 
are  not  crucially  handicapped  in  participat- 
ing fully  and  effectively. 

Political  dominance  by  a  highly  educated 
elite  runs  as  counter  to  popular  democracy 
as  does  dominance  by  an  economic  or  social 
elite. 

In  several  primary  states,  unnecessarily 
complicated  ballot  forms  discouraged  popu- 
lar participation. 

nnally,  efforts  to  make  the  Democratic 
Party  niore  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people  are  gravely  threatened  when  attempts 
are  made  to  eliminate  the  participation  of 
elected  officials  from  our  party  structure. 

There  Is  a  clear  and  unmistakable  move- 
ment to  do  this,  and  I  oppose  it.  We  only 
have  to  look  to  Europe  to  see  the  pattern 
by  which  a  party  can  become  elitist  In  Its 
membership  and  irrelevant  In  Its  policies. 
Time  and  time  again,  Exiropeen  political 
parties  downgraded  the  role  of  their  demo- 
cratically elected  public  officials,  and  de- 
stroved  their  own  effectiveness. 

Public  officials  and  parties  have  much  to 
learn  from  each  other.  Activists  need  not  be 
antagonists  In  the  political  process.  Just  as 
elected  officials  must  respond  to  their  party 
activists,  so  do  the  activists  have  to  under- 
stand the  problems  and  needs— and  the  in- 
sights— of  elected  officials. 

In  every  primary  state  I  have  been  dls- 
maved  at  the  tactics  of  zealots  of  the  new 
politics  who  loudly  proclaimed  that  aU  popu- 
larly elected  government  officials  were 
"hacks  "  to  be  read  out  of  the  party. 

If  the  new  politics  means  we  must  cut  out 
those  elected  by  the  people,  the  people  and 
the  Party  are  being  cheated. 

To  the  contrary.  I  strongly  urge  the  in- 
clusion of  elected  officials  In  party  stnictures 
as  one  of  the  essential  means  to  prevent  the 
Party  from  losing  touch  with  those  It  la 
supposed  to  serve. 

Whatever  some  may  say,  people  who  hold 
elective  office  In  a  democracy  are  compelled 
to  stand  before  the  public  at  regular  Inter- 
vals— m  the  certain  and  demanding  testing 
ground  of  politics. 

It  is  surely  a  perversion  of  democracy  to 
assert  that  a  self-armolnted  elite  better  rep- 
resents "the  people"  than  do  the  thousands 
of  democratically  elected  pubUc  officials 
throughout  this  land  who  have  been  chosen 
for  office  by  the  votes  of  hundreds,  thou- 
sands, or  In  some  cases  millions  of  voters. 

We  downgrade  their  participation  only  at 
serious  risk  to  the  viability  of  our  party  and 
the  cause  of  popular  democracy. 

But  the  elected  officials  are  perfectly  ca- 
pable of  m&kiiig  themselves  heard  loud  and 
clear. 

Other  less  articulate  groups — such  as  tie 


working  famlUea  and  the  eldarly  caaaoi 
easily  press  their  demands  In  a  dramattt 
fashion  suitable  for  the  TV  screen. 

But  thoaa  who  are  not  heard  should  aol 
be  f  orgottan.  And  I  do  not  Intaod  that  ami 
be. 

That,  after  all.  Is  the  very  essence  of  our 
Party — to  represent,  to  speak  for,  to  wock 
ioT  the  unrepmented,  the  Inarticulate,  tba 
unskilled,  the  under -educated. 

And  that  Is  why  we  spend  ao  much  tlat 
and  energy  on  the  adoption  of  poUoy^-ln 
the  quadrennial  creation  of  the  Democtatld 
platform. 

The  platform  drafting  process  which  we 
saw  last  week  followed  more  than  2  ytan 
of  efforts  by  the  Democratic  Policy  Commtt* 
tee  In  hearings  held  around  the  nation. 

The  platform  of  our  party  is  not  being 
formed  in  a  vacuum,  but  in  the  &res  of  po> 
Ittlcal  competition,  public  hearings,  and 
open  debate. 

The  platform  of  the  Democratic  Par^ 
will  be  a  responsible  platform  because  re- 
sponsible and  mature  men  and  women  an 
not  going  to  fashion  a  platform  that  cataa 
to  the  prejudices  of  one  group  of  "true  b»- 
lie  vers"  or  another. 

The  Issue  In  1972  Is  not  a  difference  rf 
opinion  between  George  McGovem  and  Hu- 
bert Humphrey- — although  there  are  surely 
differences. 

The  issue  Is  the  record  of  Richard  Nixon 
and  his  stewardship  of  our  nation.  And  the 
Democratic  platform  must  point  up  that 
record  and  the  Democratic  alternatives. 

The  election  will  be  won  or  lost  on  our 
ability  to  demonstrate  that  Mr.  Nixon  has 
utterly  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  peo- 
ple. His  vetoes,  his  cutbacks,  his  impounded 
funds,  his  neglect  of  the  elderly,  poor,  and 
needy,  his  wretched  efforts  to  abate  imem- 
ployment  and  inflation  must  be  our  tar- 
gets. 

And  we  are — no  matter  who  the  nomlnM 
Is — duty  bound  to  present  clear  alternative*. 
It  Is  not  enough  to  attack — though  attack 
we  must  and  wUl. 

But   we  must   be   vigorous   In  presenting 
a  Democratic  alternative  that  centers  on; 
Jobs  for  those  who  need  work; 
Adequate  health  care  for  all   Americana; 
Quality  education  for  our  children; 
Opportunity  for  young  workers; 
Pull  participation  and  rights  for  women; 
A  sense  of  decency  for  older  Americans; 
Equal  opportunities  and  Justice  for  all  mi- 
norities In  this  nation; 

Protection    from   conglomerates   and  the 
monopolies  for  the  businessman,  consumer 
and  worker; 
Property  tax.  relief  for  the  homeowner; 
Tax  reform  for  all  Americans; 
And  a  commitment  of  resources  to  rebuild- 
ing ont  metropolitan  areas  and  revitalizing 
rural  America. 

Above  all,  we  must  not  forget  that  yn 
Democrats  mtist  speak  for  America's  wortc- 
Ing  families. 

My  political  llffl  has  been  committed  to 
the  fight  against  the  forces  of  reaction, 
racism,  and  privilege  In  our  nation.  I  hava 
spoken  for  those  who  could  not  speak  and 
for  many  who  could  not  vote — for  those  who 
worked  and  thoee  vrtio  cried  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  work. 

And  I  regard  the  present  struggle  for  true 
democratic  representation  within  our  party 
to  be  as  significant  as  the  battle  which  1 
waged  for  over  a  decade  to  insure  tbe  ri^ 
to  vote  of  millions  of  black  Amerieans  who 
had  been  systematically  denied  their  demo- 
cratic franchise. 

■Whether  I  serve  as  the  next  President,  or 
as  a  United  States  Senator,  I  am  committed 
to  furthering  the  goals  of  true  democratic 
reform  in  our  party  aa  well  as  in  our  nation. 
But  In  our  concentration  on  reform  of 
our  party,  let  ua  not  forget  that  the  taak 
before  us  Is  not  a  simple,  partlaan  taak — but 
a  citizen's  task. 
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»r-!  as  we  approval  the  deUberatlons  at 
^."    must^ot  not  merely  a.  partlaana, 

'-^r  m'^'^f  pn>poae  national  polldaa 
JSln^^^lca  from  the  mainatream  of 
Si  vrorld  in  which  we  live. 
^"^l  a  concept  of  national  policy  and 
-mose  with  wbl(*»  I  cannot  Uve. 
f"Snra  partlaan,  but  as  an  Amertoan.  I 
rtn  ^t  «nbrace  the  folly  that  our  necessary 
^^  aThome  either  require  at  permit  us 
;^^t  from  the  neoea«^  work,  of  the 

^^  M  a  oartlaan,  but  aa  an  Amerloan.  I 
J^ot  a^lSe'  proposition  that  this 
'^^  ^anTr  should  embark  upon  a  course 
of  unUateral  disarmament. 

Not  as  a  partisan,  but  aa  an  American^ 
«»Xt  agreeto  the  notion  that  we  can  get 
2^,^nomlc  system  the  productivity 
^cr,rtlvlty  we  must  have  by  taking  from 
^t  system  the  incentlvee  for  private  Ini- 
tiative and  effort.  .  _  t 
Not  as  a  partisan,  but  as  an  American,  I 
cannot  consent  to  setting  this  system  a«»ln»t 
ItseU  by  attempting  to  redUtrlbute  Its  wealth 
with  no  regard  for  the  tax  burden  of  the 
middle-income  famlllee. 

Believing  these  things  aa  I  do,  feeling  them 
strongly  as  I  always  have,  I  go  to  MUunl 
Beach  to  participate  In  a  decision  not  of 
consequence  only  to  a  candidate  or  even  to  a 
party  but  In  a  very  real  sense,  of  great 
Consequence  to  this  Republic  ItseU. 

The  strength  of  America's  commitment  to 
the  political  principles  which  have  served  ua 
long  and  well  Is  a  strength  already  being  felt 
wtthta  the  Democratic  Party's  affairs.  That 
strength  that  commitment,  has  been  felt  as 
an  influence  upon  the  drafting  of  the  party 
platform. 

Those  forces  wUl  be  felt  no  less  strongly 
in  the  selection  of  the  party  ticket. 


ADDRESS  BY  ROBERT  S.  McNAMARA 
TO  UNITED  NATIONS  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  THE  HUMAN  ENVIRON- 
MENT 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  June  8, 
1972,  Robert  McNamara  addressed  the 
UJT.'conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment in  Stockholm  on  the  subject  of  the 
relationship  between  the  necessity  for 
economic  development  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  environment. 

He  rightly  considers  the  development 
of  the  developing  world  clearly  unaccept- 
able. Hundreds  of  millions  of  people  are 
living  at  levels  of  deprivation— hungry, 
illiterate,  unemployed,  diseased.  Over  a 
billion  human  beings  in  the  world  are 
hungry  or  malnourished. 

McNamara  attributes  this  condition  to 
two  main  factors:  First,  developing  coun- 
tries are  not  moving  decisively  enough  to 
reduce  social  and  economic  inequities 
among  their  own  peoples;  second,  devel- 
oped countries  are  not  helping  enough. 

This  creates  the  dilemma— more  eco- 
nomic growth  Is  needed,  but  growth 
which  also  protects  the  environment — 
not  economic  growth  on  the  pattern  of 
the  past  which  threatens  the  environ- 
ment. 

World  Bank  experience,  according  to 
its  president,  shows  that  envirorunental 
protection  can  be  successfully  built  into 
development  projects.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  developing  countries  have  one  ad- 
vantage in  environmental  matters — by 
planning  now  they  can  avoid  the  mis- 
takes developed  countries  have  made  in 
the  past. 


Mr.  McNanMJti  ends  with  the  poeltive 
thought  thAt  economic  development  can 
be  accomplished  without  ravaging  the 
environment,  but  that  on  the  negaUve 
side,  this  economic  development  cannot 
take  place  unlfiBB  the  dev<doped  cowntrlee 
help  developing  countriee  more  to  wipe 
out  the  most  dangerous  poUutant  of 
all — human  degradation. 

Mr.  President,  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  most  interesting  address 
be  printed  In  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

AsDuaa  TO  mx  VX.  CoNiMwta  cm   thz 
Hitman  BNnBOMMzmr 
(By  Robert  a.  McNamara) 
L  mraootJCTioN 
I  am  pleaaed  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  m  these  deUberaUons.  Thla  cori- 
ference,  and  the  concern  that  has  brought  It 
into   being,   are   of   immense   moment.   But 
while  the  Issues  before  us  are  serious,  they 
are  not  beyond  solution.  Intensified  research, 
precise  analyals,  and  decisive  day-to-day  ac- 
tion are  what  they  most  require. 

What  th^  leaat  require  are  anxious  specu- 
lation and  alanniat  accusation. 

In  my  view,  what  clearly  needs  to  be  done 
la  to  examine  the  relationship  between  two 
fundamental  requirements;  the  neceeaity  for 
economic  development,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  environment. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  that 
relationship  thla  morning.  When  I  have  done 
so  I  would  like  to  outline  the  steps  we  are 
taking  in  the  World  B«uik  to  deal  with  the 
ramlfleatlons  of  that  relationship,  and  llltia- 
trate  practical  measures  which  are  proving 
to  be  both  feasible  and  effective.  Finally,  I 
would  hope  to  suggest  the  general  direcUon 
all  of  us  In  the  International  development 
oommunity  colght  most  usefully  pursue  In 
integrating  our  mandate  to  assist  in  the  eco- 
nomic ad\'ance  of  the  developing  coimtrles 
with  our  responslbUlty  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance the  environment. 

II.   THX   STATE    or  DIVBiOPMXNT 

One  must  begin  with  a  candid  appralaal 
of  the  state  of  development  throughout  mo«t 
of  the  developing  world. 

It  Is aa  I  have  noted  recently  In  anothar 

United  Natlona  forum— unacceptable. 

It  U  unacceptable  because  hundroda  of 
millions  of  people  are  living  at  levels  of 
deprivation  that  simply  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  any  rational  definition  of  h\iman 
decency. 

Throu^out  the  developing  natlona: 

Hunger  and  mahautrttlon  are  sapping  en- 
ergy stunting  bodies,  and  slowing  minds. 

nilteracy  Is  locking  out  learning,  and 
paralyBlng  opportunity. 

Unemployment  is  not  only  robbing  men 
of  the  minimal  means  to  naake  their  way, 
but  leaving  their  prtda  broken  and  their  am- 
bition atrophied.  

Wholly  preventable  dlaeases  are  injuring 
infants,  killing  children,  and  aging  adults 
long  before  their  time. 

In  sum,  hundreds  ot  mllUons  of  individual 
human  Uvea— with  all  their  Inherent  po- 
tential—are being  threatened,  narrowed, 
eroded,  shortened,  and  flnaUy  terminated 
by  a  pervasive  poverty  that  degrades  and  de- 
stroys all  that  It  touches. 

The  picture  is  not  exaggerated.  Through- 
out the  developing  world  the  estimates  are 
Uiat  well  over  a  blUlon  human  beluga  are 
hungry  or  malnourished.  Ttiere  are  a  100 
mlUion  more  adult  UUterates  than  there 
were  two  decades  ago.  Underemployment 
and  unemploymant  entrap  roughly  one  out 
of  every  five  in  the  labor  force.  Infant  and 
child  mortality  Is  four  times  greater  than 
it  IS  in  the  affluent  world,  and  life  e3q>ect- 


aney  U  40%  shorter.  To  aUevlate  pain  and 
arrest  disease,  there  are  in  some  developing 
oountrlee  fewer  than  one  doctor  for  evwy 
50,000  people— compared  to  one  par  700  in 
the  United  States. 

These  facts  are  neither  pleasant  nor  com- 
fortable. But  they  are  facta.  They  symbolize 
the  Uvea  of  three-quarters  of  the  human 
race. 


m.  THk  DiLXMMA  or  orvixoPMMrr  v«aaoB 

OKOWTB 

Current  development  programs  are  seri- 
ously Inadequate  becaxiae  they  are  not  sig- 
nificantly reducing  the  poverty  which  shapes 
and  limits  these  lives.  And  though  the  mat- 
ter is  complex,  basically  we  know  why. 

There  are  two  overriding  reasons:  tha 
developing  countrtee  are  not  moving  deci- 
sively enough  to  reduce  the  severe  social  and 
economic  inequities  among  their  own  p«o- 
plea;  and  the  developed  oountrles  are  not 
moving  decisively  enough  to  reduce  tl»a 
grooa  imbalance  between  their  ovra  opulence 
and  the  penury  of  the  leas-prlvUeged  ns- 

tions. 

As  I  pointed  out  at  the  United  Nations 
Ocnfereaice  on  Trade  and  Development  m 
Santiago  the  broad  stattoUoal  evidence  U 
cleAT  that  there  Is  dangerously  skewed  dis- 
tribution of  income  both  within  develop- 
ing natlona,  and  between  the  ooUeotlvely 
affluent   and   the   ooUecttvely   Indigent   na- 

I  wlU  not  recount  that  evidence  here,  but 
I  would  peemphaalze  the  oonclualon:  de- 
velopment Blmply  cannot  succeed  unleea  that 
maeelvely  distorted  distribution  of  income— 
both  at  the  national  and  intematlonsl 
levels— la  brought  Into  a  more  Just  and  rea- 
sonable balance. 

If  it  la  not,  the  penaltlea  of  prolonged  in- 
justice are  likely  to  be  unavoidable.  Reet- 
leesnees  will  edge  toward  rebellion,  and  rea- 
son will  give  way  to  violence.  Not  only  would 
that  faU  to  assure  development,  It  would 
prove  to  be  catastrophlcally  coetly  to  rich 
and  poor  alike. 

If  development  is  to  succeed,  action  U 
required  by  rich  natlooa  and  poor  nations 
alike— and  that  action  can  only  proceed  In 
a  climate  of  growth. 

It  Is  here  that  the  conniHexlty  of  the  prob- 
lem beoomee  apparent. 

pyjr  a  poor  country  to  operate  an  econ- 
omy which  distributee  Income  among  the 
people  more  Justly,  there  manifestly  mustbe 
Sronomlc  growth.  Without  economic  givwtb 
a  poor  country  can  only  remain  poor.  There 
U  Uttle  point  In  trymg  to  redUtrlbute  In- 

mit  economic  growth  means  manipulating 
the  traditional  environment. 

As  we  now  know  weU  enough,  It  Is  at  this 
point  that  injury  to  the  environment  can 
take  plaoe.  U  nature  la  abuaed  beyond  Umlta, 
its  revenge  is  Inevitable. 

If  poor  nations  are  laced  with  the  prol>- 
lem  of  growth  wlthm  acceptable  environ- 
mental llmlte,  the  rich  natlona  are  clearly 
caught  up  in  it  even  more  seriously.  We  are 
meeting  m  this  worldwide  conference  largely 
because  the  evidence  is  now  overwhelming 
that  roughly  a  century  of  rapid  economic 
expansion  has  graduaUy  contributed  to  a 
cumuUtlvely  monstrous  assault  on  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  the  developed  countrkee. 

There  U  no  need  to  chronicle  that  evi- 
dence to  this  gathering. 

But  there  is  a  need  to  ponder  the  dUemma 

^An^that  dUemma  is  this:  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  level  of  lUe  Ui  accord  with  funds- 
mental  human  digjilty  for  the  world's  two 
and  three-quarter  bUllon  poor  la  simply  not 
possible  without  the  continued  economic 
growth  of  the  developing  nations,  and  the 
developed  nations  as  well. 

But  economic  growth  on  the  pattern  oi 
the  past— And  most  particularly  that  m  the 
already    highly    industrialized    wealthy    na- 
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ttoa» — poaM  an  undeniable  threat  to  the  en- 
vironment and  to  the  health  of  man. 

There  is  nothing  artificial  or  contrived 
about  the  dilemma.  It  la  very  real. 

Both  element*  of  the  dilemma  demand  the 
moat  deliberate  attention. 

The  question  U  not  whether  there  should 
be  continued  economic  growth  There  must 
be.  Nor  Is  the  question  whether  the  impact 
on  the  environment  must  be  respected.  It 
has  to  be.  Nor — least  of  all— is  It  a  question 
of  whether  these  two  considerations  are  In- 
terlocked, They  are. 

The  solution  of  the  dilemma  revolves 
clearly  not  about  whether,   but  about  how 

At  Its  macro  level,  this  dilemma  demands 
a  ^reat  deal  more  research  than  It  has  yet 
received.  The  preparations  for  this  confer- 
ence have  made  an  impressive  beginning. 
And  the  conference's  great  value  will  be  the 
Impetus  to  expand  and  broaden  that  re- 
search 

Such  research  U  necessary,  not  merely  to 
provide  us  with  a  better  understanding  of 
the  overall  resolution  of  the  dilemma,  but 
to  amend  m  a  more  scholarly  manner  the 
alarmist  views  of  some  who  are  deeply  per- 
suaded of  the  problem,  but  unaware  of  the 
full  complexity  of  Its  elements.  Mathemati- 
cal modeling  U  iisefvil  But  It  Is  only  as  use- 
ful as  the  validity  of  Its  assumptions  and  the 
compreheosivenees   of   lis   inputs. 

What  Is  needed  !n  this  issue — and  what 
has  not  vet  bee:i  achieved — is  the  cloee  co- 
operation o  economists  and  ecologlsts,  of 
social  and  physical  scientists,  of  ex]>erlenced 
political  leader^  and  development  project 
specialists.  TTi?  manifest  danger  In  the  solu- 
tion of  this  dilemma  at  the  macro  level  is  to 
oversimplify. 

When  that  oversimplification  suggests  the 
Imminent  risk  of  overloading  the  planet's 
Ufe-aupport  systems,  or  exhausting  Its  es- 
sential resources,  the  developing  peoples  of 
the  world  are  suddenly  faced  with  a  fear- 
some prospect  On  top  of  all  their  present 
disadvantages,  are  they  now  going  to  be  asked 
to  forego  their  efforts  at  development  in  the 
name  of  preserving  the  already  dlspropor- 
tlon»te  (and  still  rising)  patterns  of  con- 
rumptlon  of  the  rich? 

Tbe  poor  are  right  to  be  Indignant  over 
such  a  prospect 

But  In  my  view  that  Issue  need  never 
arise. 

It  need  never  arise  because  there  la  no 
evidence  that  the  economic  growth — which 
the  developing  countries  so  desperately  re- 
quire— will  necessarily  involve  an  unaccept- 
able burden  either  on  their  own  or  on  any- 
body else's  environment. 

IV.   THE   WORLD    BANK   AND    ENV»ONMBNTAI, 
CONCMIN 

L«t  me  illustrate  this  view  by  a  brief  ac- 
count of  what  we  in  the  World  Bank  are  do- 
l.ng  to  deal  with  the  environmental  Issue  In 
our  day-to-day  operations. 

In  1970,  we  eetabllshed  the  post  of  Envi- 
ronmental .\dvl8or  with  .1  strong  mandate  to 
review  and  evaluate  every  investment  proj- 
ect from  the  standpoint  of  its  potential  ef- 
fects on   'he  environment. 

Our  subsequent  experience  has  been  that 
the  most  careful  review  of  environmental  is- 
sues need  not  handicap  our  fundamental 
task  to  get  on  with  the  progress  of  develop- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  it  can  enhance  and 
accelerate  that  progress. 

In  cooperation  with  other  development 
agencies,  we  have  designed  a  careful  set  of 
guidelines,  and  have  built  Into  our  whole 
eoonomlc  aaalitance  strategy  a  feasible  meth- 
od for  oorrelatlng  ecological  protection  with 
effective  and  cost-oonselous  development. 

What  we  have  discovered  is  significant. 

By    careful    analysis,    we    have    found,    m 

every  instance  to  date,  that  we  can  reduce 

the  danger  of  environmental  hazards  either 

at  no  ooet  to  the  project,  or  at  a  cost  so  mod- 


erate that  the  borrower  has  been  fully  agree- 
able to  accepting  the  aeceasary  safeguards. 

Central  to  the  success  of  this  approach  is 
the  principle  that  in  the  issue  of  environ- 
mental damage,  prevention  is  infinitely  to 
be  preferred  to  cure  Not  only  Is  It  more  effec- 
tive   but  it  Is  clearly  less  expensive 

Responsible  officials  m  the  developing 
countries  are  aware  of  this  We  in  the  Bank 
have  found  no  evidence  that  they  are  unre- 
sponsive to  what  can  be  demonstrated  to  be 
a  serious  ecological  hazard  or  a  threat  to 
health  and  social  well-being.  It  U  unfair  to 
suggest  that  the  poor  countries  are  indiffer- 
ent to  the  environmental  Issue,  and  simply 
dismiss  It  out  of  hand  as  a  rich  nation's  prob- 
lem. They  do  not 

What  they  are  concerned  about,  and  Justly 
so,  is  that  .<K>ine  of  the  rich — under  the  influ- 
ence of  doomsday  alarmlsm — may  be  tempt- 
ed to  impose  unilateral  and  unreasonable 
roadblocks  on  the  poor  countries'  desperate 
need  to  develop. 

The  poor  nations,  after  all.  have  no  deolre 
to  see  their  own  environment  contamlnat,ed 
or  wantonly  abtised.  But  they  also  have  no 
desire  to  remain  caught  In  the  permanent 
contamination  of  poverty. 

Our  experience  is  that  environmental  pro- 
tection can  be  built  Into  development  proj- 
ects as  competently  and  successfully  as  any 
other  requisite  element.  Our  project  officers 
are  thoroughly  briefed  in  our  environmental 
criteria,  and  In  their  early  discussions  with 
potential  borrowers  draw  these  considera- 
tions to  their  attention.  Par  from  being 
resented,  the  considerations  are  welcomed. 

Esw:h  project  processed  in  the  Bank  Is  now 
reviewed  by  the  Environmental  Office,  and 
a  careful  In-house  study  Is  made  of  the  eco- 
logical components.  If  the  project  warrants 
It,  an  on-site  'ecological  reconnaissance" 
study  Is  commissioned  by  the  Bank  with 
the  use  of  qualified  consultants.  If  more 
serious  problems  are  uncovered,  a  still  more 
Intensive  on-site  evaluation  Is  undertaken 
In  order  to  determine  what  specialized  solu- 
tions should  be  incorporated  Into  the  proj- 
ect's  specifications. 

While  m  principle  the  Bank  could  refuse 
a  loan  on  environmental  grounds — in  a  situa- 
tion, for  example,  in  which  the  problems 
are  of  such  severity  that  adequate  safe- 
guards cannot  be  applied,  or  In  which  the 
borrower  is  wholly  unwilling  to  take  reason- 
able measures  in  his  own  Interest — the  fact 
Is  that  no  such  case  has  yet  arisen.  Since 
Initiating  our  environmental  review,  we 
have  found  that  in  every  instance  the  rec- 
ommended safeguartls  can  and  have  been 
successfully  negotiated  and  Implemented. 

We  have  been  careful  to  include  In  our 
environmental  guidelines  not  merely  physi- 
cal and  health-related  factors,  but  ctUtural 
considerations  as  well.  We  are  concerned  In 
the  Bank  that  a  development  project  does 
not  adversely  affect  the  Indigenous  culture 
that  the  country  wishes  to  preserve. 

When  a  project  may  require  the  relocation 
of  t>eople,  we  assure  t'aat  plans  are  adequate 
for  their  successful  -esettlement.  and  that 
Injurious  disruptions  of  their  socio-economic 
opportunities  are  avoided. 

Health  factors  are.  of  course,  often  in- 
volved in  environmental  considerations.  In 
those  Instances  where  a  development  proj- 
ect may  threaten  to  create  a  new  or  intensify 
an  existing  disease  problem,  the  Bank  in- 
corporates In  the  loan  agreement  appro- 
priate arrangements  for  the  requisite  pre- 
ventative health-care  measures. 

Nor  does  the  Bank  limit  its  operations 
simply  to  the  environmental  side  effects  of 
development  projects.  It  finances  many  proj- 
ects that  are  directed  specifically  at  envlron- 
inental  goals— urban  water  supply  and  sew- 
age treatment,  for  example,  as  well  as  soil 
erosion  control.  and  water  resources 
management. 


The  fact  is  that  tbe  environmental  crUtrta 
we  have  established  In  the  Bank  enconip«a 
the  entire  spectrum  of  development.  Thn 
consist  of  a  compreheiulve  checklist  of  ques- 
tions designed  to  insure  that  foreseeable  and 
Injurious  environmental  consequences  an 
carefully  considered  from  the  initial  con- 
cept of  a  project,  through  Its  design  stags, 
Its  actual  construction,  and  Into  its  ongoing 
operations. 

The  range  of  the  checklist  includes  sec- 
tors as  diverse  as  textiles  and  tourism,  oower 
stations  and  paper  plants,  steelmaklng  and 
Irrigation  systems,  fertilizer  factories  and 
harbor  facilities — and  many,  many  more. 

Sample  questions  In  some  of  these  sectors 
illustrate  their  scope: 

Irrigation  Systevis:  Will  the  changes  la 
water  patterns  Introduce  disease-bearing 
organisms  into  previously  unaffected  areas? 
Will  runoff  water  contain  residues — such  ai 
(jesticides  and  fertilleers — that  contaminate 
downstream  waters?  Will  there  be  sedimenta- 
tion and  erosion  problems?  What  will  be  the 
ecological  consequences  of  changes  in  land 
patterns  and  p>opulatlon  distribution? 

Ports  and  Harbor  Development:  Will  top- 
ographical changes  adversely  affect  marine 
life?  How  will  wave  aind  current  action  be 
modified?  Will  ships  create  unhealthy  air 
pollution  from  staclcs  In  view  of  prevailing 
winds?  Will  the  development  create  v/atw- 
front  slum  areas? 

Fertilizer  Plants:  What  types  and  quanti- 
ties of  gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid  effluents 
will  be  discharged  Into  the  air,  soil  and  wa- 
ter? Will  nitrogen  and  phosphorous  enter- 
ing surface  water  bodies  stimulate  the  growth 
of  algae  and  aquatic  weeds?  How  will  raw 
materials  be  handled  and  stored? 

Petrochemical  Complexes:  Have  hydrologlc. 
Keologic  seismologic,  and  meteorologlc 
studies  of  the  site  been  made  to  anticipate 
and  minimize  damage  to  human  popula- 
tions and  the  environment  If  accidents  oc- 
cur? Will  effluents  contain  toxic  materials? 
How  will  they  be  controlled?  What  are  the 
dangers  of  oil  or  chemical  spills?  What  clean- 
up contingency  plans  are  available? 

Hightoay  Construction:  Do  plans  Include 
provisions  for  preventing  unnecessary  de- 
spoilment of  the  landscape  and  vegetation 
during  construction?  Will  top  soil  be  stored 
for  respreadlng?  Can  temporary  drainage  sys- 
tems, barriers,  and  sedimentation  basins  be 
used  to  prevent  eroding  materials  from 
reaching  waterways?  Have  provisions  been 
made  for  adequate  Uviiig  conditions  for  peo- 
ple displaced  by  construction  activities  or 
for  those  attracted  to  newly-opened  areas? 

These  are  merely  examples  of  the  kinds  of 
issues  raised.  The  full  checklist  Is  far  more 
comprehensive,  and  It  provides  borrowers 
with  precisely  the  questions  they  themselves 
should  analyze  In  their  planning  for  prag- 
matic environmental  protection. 

The  projects  which  pass  for  review  through 
our  Environmental  Office  Include  every  major 
region  of  the  developing  world. 

In  Its  funding  of  the  expansion  of  a  steel 
plant  In  Turkey,  on  the  Black  Sea,  the  Bank 
cooperated  with  the  borrower  in  building  into 
the  specifications — as  a  result  of  thorough 
on-site  study — provisions  to  control  within 
acceptable  levels  the  flow  of  liquid  wastes 
into  the  sea,  and  gaseous  effluents  into  the 
air.  Originally  no  such  controls  had  been 
contemplated.  The  study  convinced  the  bor- 
rower that  this  would  result  in  unaccepuble 
damage  to  both  off-shore  waters  and  the  sur- 
rounding terrain,  and  the  recommended  pol- 
lution-control technology  was  adopted.  The 
cost  for  providing  this  Important  protection 
for  the  en\-1ronment,  as  well  as  for  the  health 
of  the  local  population,  was  only  2%  of  the 
overall  project   costs. 

In  the  Yagoua  district  of  Cameroon,  the 
rice  farmers  are  poor.  The  Bank's  estimate 
waE~that  their  cash  income  could  increase 
rtve-fold  In  a  decade  if  only  irrigation  faclU- 
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tie.  could  be  improved.  But  a  serious  environ- 
^^  hazard  had  to  be  reckoned  wtth: 
"^i^  This  waterborne  dlaeaae  1»  canted 
hv^e  BuUnas  snaU.  and  is  endemic  to  the 
«««  Though  the  proposed  irrigation  net- 
ZoA  would  serve  3000  hectares  of  land  and 
S»  farm  fsmlUes.  It  was  feared  that  the 
oroiect  might  signlfloantly  Increase  the  In- 
Swce  of  Ulneas.  To  assess  the  problem, 
the  Bank  sent  a  highly  qualified  expert  In  the 
cOTtrol  of  the  snaU  vector  to  Cameroon.  Aft«r 
on-site  research,  his  report  recommended 
changes  in  the  engineering  design  of  the 
^ttSs  provisions  for  periodic  surveys  of  the 
shaU  population,  and  appropriate  molluB- 
ciclde  application  as  required.  The  borrows 
welcomed  these  reconunendations.  adopted 
them  and  during  the  loan  negotiaUons  fur- 
ther agreed  that  public  health  offlciaU  could 
carefully  monitor  the  region.  Thus,  an  urgent 
development  project  was  protected  from 
potential  ecological  risk  by  inexpensive  and 
practical  preventative   measures. 

In  Its  financing  of  a  marine  terminal  at  Se- 
petlba  Bay  in  BnwiU— as  part  of  an  Iron  ore 
nunlng  project  near  Belo  Horiaonte,  and  Its 
attendant  raU  transportation  to  the  sea^the 
Bank  commissioned  an  ecological  team  to 
study  in  depth  what  was  required  to  keep 
this  unspoiled  estuary  free  from  pollution. 
The  bay  supported  an  Important  fishing  In- 
dustry, and  possessed  tourist  and  recreational 
potential.  The  Bank's  team  included  a  ma- 
rine biologist,  a  shellfish  expert,  and  an 
oceanographer.  Their  recommendations  have 
been  built  into  the  loan  agreement,  and  pro- 
vide for  protection  against  ore  and  oil  ear- 
ners fiushlng  their  huge  holds  in  the  bay, 
contingency  equipment  for  accidental  oil 
spills,  solid  waste  handling  and  terminal  sew- 
age treatment  facilities,  and  landscaping  to 
preserve  the  aesthetic  values  of  the  area. 
AU  of  these  measures — which  will  Insure  that 
the  fishing  industry  can  survive  and  the  bay 
remain  a  tourist  and  recreational  attrac- 
tion-represent less  than  3%  of  the  total 
project  cost. 

These  case  histories  could  be  mviltipUed. 
But  what  Is  common  to  them  all  is  that  th«y 
illustrate  a  criUcal  truth:  valid  environ- 
mental considerations  need  not  deny  the 
advance  in  economic  development  the  les»- 
prlvUeged  countries  so  gravely  require, 

V.    WHAT    MDST    BE    DON« 

How  then  can  the  international  commu- 
nity— rich  and  poor  nations  alike — best 
proceed? 

It  is  clear  that  In  environmental  matters 
the  developing  countries  enjoy  one  of  the 
very  few  advanUges  of  being  late-comers  In 
the  development  process:  they  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  avoid  some  of  the  more  costly  and 
needless  mistakes  the  developed  countries 
made  In  the  past. 

Now  what  does  that  Imply? 

To  begUi  with,  what  it  does  not  Imply  Is 
that  late-comers  to  the  development  process 
must  forego  Industrialization  and  techno- 
logical advance. 

That  would  simply  mean  stagnation.  It 
U  easy  enough  for  the  wealthy  to  roman- 
ticize about  the  supposed  charm  of  pre- 
technologlcal  society.  But  the  plain  fact  is 
that  there  was  nothing  pretty  at  all  about 
the  squalid  poverty  which  the  common 
man — in  what  are  now  the  afBuent  nations — 
bad  to  endure  in  the  pre-technological  pe- 
riod. For  the  vast  majority  it  was  a  life  of 
destitution  and  disease.  No  one  wants  to  go 
back  to  that. 

Anyone  In  doubt  has  only  to  examine  pov- 
erty In  the  developing  countries  today.  The 
deprivation  la  appalling  by  any  acceptable 
sTandards  of  human  decency. 

It  Is  not  surprising,  then,  that  those  who 
call  for  a  slowing  down  or  a  complete  halt 
_  to  economic  growth  tend  to  be  those  who 
'  are  already  amply  provided  with  the  advan- 
tages which  that  very  growth  has  made  poa- 
Blbl*. 


What  I  mean  by  the  environmental  advan- 
tage of  the  late-comers  to  the  development 
process  Is  that  they  can  far  more  easily  and 
inexpensively  buUd  into  their  ihdustrial  in- 
frastructures the  praotloal  preventative 
measures  necessary  to  avoid  the  eoological 
damage  the  deroloped  world  haa  already  suf- 
fered. 

Our  experience  in  the  Bank  confirms  this. 
There  is  an  Increaalngly  broad  variety  of  an- 
tipollution technologlea  avaUable  to  the 
poorer  countries — technologies  the  affluent 
countries  have  had  to  develop  at  a  far  later 
and  more  dUactUt  state  of  their  industrial 
expansion. 

Those  technologies  can  work,  and  work 
well. 

The  air  over  London,  for  example,  is  sub- 
stantially cleaner  today  than  it  was  18  years 
ago.  There  has  been  an  80%  reduction  in 
smoke  emission,  a  40%  reduction  in  sulphur 
dioxide,  and  a  consequent  near  doubling  in 
the  average  hours  of  winter  sunshine.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  dramatic  improvement— 
largely  the  result  of  the  enlightened  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1966 — has  cost  Londoners  only 
about  35  cents  per  annum.  What  it  has  saved 
them  m  discomfort  and  illness  Is  beyond 
calculation,  but  one  need  only  recaU  the 
disastrous  and  fatal  smog  of  1953— a  smog 
that  kUled  an  eatlmattd  4000  people— to  re- 
flect on  the  importanoe  of  the  improvement. 
There  haa  been  a  ooneeponding  improve- 
ment in  the  envlrwunental  conditions  of 
many  of  the  rivers  In  Britain  through  Inten- 
sified sewage  management.  Ten  years  ago 
there  were  no  fish  at  aU  In  the  Thames  In  a 
30-mlle  stretch  above  and  below  the  city  of 
London.  Three  years  ago  more  than  40  species 
were  obaerved. 

As  the  affluent  nations  continue  to  take 
their  environmental  problems  more  seriously, 
they  are  going  to  discover  a  whole  new  range 
of  technology  to  abate  and  avoid  ecological 
dangers.  The  less-privUeged  countries  can 
adapt  these  technical  advanoee  to  their  own 
local  conditions. 

The  danger  that  we  will  fall  to  achieve 
our  twin  objectives  of  advancing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  less-privUeged  nations  whUe 
preserving  the  environment  stems  not  from 
technological  weaknesses  but  from  potential 
faUures  of  political  will  and  social  respon- 
slbUlty. 

Ecological  considerations  have  made  us  all 
more  aware  of  the  Interdependencles  of  our 
world.  We  have  come  to  see  our  planet  as 
■  spaceship  earth."  But  what  we  must  not 
forget  la  that  one-quarter  of  the  passengers 
on  that  ship  have  luxurious  first-class  ac- 
commodations and  the  remaining  three- 
quarters  are  traveling  In  steerage.  That  does 
not  malte  for  a  happy  ship — in  space  or  any- 
where else.  All  the  less  so  when  the  steerage 
passengers  realize  that  there  are  at  hand  the 
means  to  make  the  accommodations  more 
reasonable  for  everyone. 

Have  we  the  political  and  social  awareness 
to  give  more  attention  to  the  present  living 
conditions  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  travelers?  It  means.  In  practice,  making 
avaUable  more  development  assistance,  and 
removing  Inequitable  trade,  tariff,  and  other 
discriminatory  barriers.  Thoee  barriers  are 
blocking  the  muttial  benefits  that  can  fiow 
from  application  of  the  principle  of  compara- 
tive advantage.  Justice  and  Intelligent  self- 
interest  both  suggest  that  It  is  wiser  to  open 
a  vital  bulkhead  on  Increased  opportunity 
than  to  keep  It  senselessly  sealed  In  the  name 
of  some  narrow  and  parochial  proteotionlam. 
There  should  be  no  question  about 
whether  the  wealthy  countries  can  afford  to 
combine  rising  domestic  environmental  pro- 
tection costs  with  increased  developnvent  as- 
sistance for  the  developing  countries. 
It  is  clear  that  they  can. 
The  continued  growth  of  their  gross  na- 
tional product  will  provide  them  by  the  end 
of  the  decade  with  an  additional  one  thou- 
sand billion  dollars  per  annum. 


The  suggestion  that  the  rich  countrlea 
oannot  spare  for  the  poor  oounurlea  the 
minlscule  percentage  of  that  Incremental  In- 
come neoeasary  to  raise  conceaalonary  aid 
from  Its  present  level  of  .35 "^  of  ONP  to  the 
trnlted  Nations  target  of  .7%  Is  simply  be- 
yond credenoe. 

The  wealthy  nations  may  not  In  fact  meet 
that  target.  And  they  may  delay  dismantling 
the  discriminatory  barriers  to  a  more  Just 
and  mutually  advantageous  flow  of  trade. 
But  If  the  rich  do  refuse  greater  trade  and 
aid  to  the  poor.  It  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  disinterested  and  universal  reverence 
for  the  environment.  It  will  be  because  of  a 
provincial  response  to  the  pressures  of  spe- 
cial interests. 

What,  then,  must  be  done  to  reconcile  our 
mandate  to  assist  in  the  eoonomlc  advance 
of  the  developing  countries  with  our  respon- 
sibility to  preserve  and  enhance  the  environ- 
ment? 

In  my  view  there  are  five  essentia!  require- 
ments. We  must: 

Reoognlse  that  eoonomlc  growth  in  the 
developing  countries  is  essential  if  they  are 
to  deal  with  their  human  problems. 

Act  on  the  evidence  that  such  growth.  If 
properly  planned,  need  not  cause  unaccept- 
able ecological  penaltlee. 

Assist  the  developing  countries  In  their 
choice  of  a  pattern  of  growth  which  will  ylrid 
a  combination  of  high  economic  gain  with 
low  environmental  risk. 

Pro%lde  the  external  support  required  for 
that  eoonomlc  advance  by  moving  more 
rapidly  toward  meeting  the  United  Nations 
concessionary  aid  target  of  7%  of  ONP,  and 
by  dlsmanUlng  and  discarding  Inequitable 
trade  barriers  which  restrict  exports  from 
poorer  countries. 

And,  above  all.  realise  that  human  degra- 
dation is  the  moet  dangerous  pollutant  there 
Is. 

In  the  end,  it  Is  respect  for  man— and  hla 
home — that  has  brought  va  to  this  confer- 
ence. 

When  we  leave,  let  us  go  with  the  convic- 
tion that  that  respect  can  and  must  be  trans- 
lated Into  practical  action.  The  leading  edge 
of  that  action  must  be  to  protect  man  from 
the  one  basard  which  can  injtire  not  only  his 
habitat  and  his  health — but  his  spirit  as  well. 
Poverty.  Cruel,  senaMess.  curable  poverty. 

Our  task  Is  not  to  create  an  Idyllic  envU^n- 
ment  peopled  by  the  poor. 

Our  task  Js  to  create  a  decent  environment 
peopled  by  the  proud 


COST  OP  POLLUTION  CLEANUP 

Mr.  HART  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
troversy continues  to  broil  over  the  eco- 
nomic effecta  of  poUution  cleanup.  Re- 
ports of  wide-spread  plant  closings  have 
made  headlines.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  fight  pollution  call  these  re- 
ports exaggerated,  and  state  that  those 
industries  that  have  shut  down  have  done 
so  for  economic  factors  beyond  poiiutlon 
control. 

On  June  4,  an  article  entitled  "Oost  of 
Cleanup"  was  published  In  the  New 
York  Times.  The  article  appears  to  give 
a  balanced  assessment  of  the  effects  of 
pollution  control  regulation  on  American 
industry. 

In  addition,  an  article  published  in 
Business  Week  for  May  20  describes  the 
efforts  of  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  to  control 
the  pollution  of  the  Tlttabawaasee  River 
at  Dow'6  Midland.  Mich.,  plant  The  arti- 
cle states  that  Dow  has  actually  made 
money  by  controlling  pollution 

Both  articles  are  worth  reading  and 
place  In  jperspective  the  fear  that  poUu- 
tfcn  control  efforts  will  have  a  crippling 
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affect  on  American  Industry.  I  ask  unan- 
imous ooiuent  that  both  articles  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcobd, 
as  follows : 

Cost  or  Clianup 

{By  01»dwla  HUl) 

Los  Angsl^s. — A  proiain«ivt  indiutrialist 
told  a  l&rge  Westam  college  audience  a  few 
weekA  ago:  "U3.  Department  oX  Ck>nimerce 
figures  show  that  210  plants  last  yeax  were 
forced  to  ahut  down  primarily  becauM  of 
environmental  preeauree." 

HU  words,  which  were  untrue,  were  part 
of  a  rising  clamor  that  one  Federal  official  re- 
marked bad  beei.  taking  on  the  proportions 
of  "a  national  myth":  the  Idea  that  current 
pollution-abatement  regulations  are  crip- 
pling substantial  segments  of  American  In- 
dustry. 

Another  Industrialist  said  recently  that 
•nvlronmcntal  controls  "need  to  be  placed 
back  m  perspective  before  the  country  Is 
faced    with    economic   ruin." 

Headlines  such  as  "Pollution  Laws  Closing 
Plants  by  the  Hrndieds"  and  "A  Drive  to 
Find  Jobs  for  Victims  of  the  Pollution  War" 
have  app«ax«d  in  both  bualneas  and  lay 
periodicals.  A  Department  of  Commerce 
publication  said  recently,  "More  plant  clos- 
ings are  being  reported  dally  from  count- 
less small  communities  throughout  the 
nation  ' 

However,  a  nationwide  check  by  The  New 
York  Times,  corroborated  by  Oovernment 
reports,  provides  little  substantiation  for 
such  assert lo:is  iir.d  apprehensions. 

To  the  contrary,  the  survey  yielded  indi- 
cations— supported  by  a  number  of  officials, 
economists  and  other  observer* — that  the 
ooets  of  pollution  control,  while  they  may  be 
causing  dislocations  in  a  few  specialized 
situations,  oould  also  be  a  construcUve  ele- 
ment In  terms  of  plaiit  modermzatlou  and 
Increased  efficiency. 

Highlights  of  the  findings  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Among  th»  more  than  10.000  business  en- 
twrprlses  m  the  United  States  that  fall  every 
year,  in'  only  a  few  ca&es  have  poUutlon- 
oontrol  requirements  been  a  major  factor. 

Plant  closings  in  which  pollution-control 
costs  did  figure  almost  Invariably  involved 
marginal  facilities,  some  of  them  a  century 
or  more  old. 

Repeatedly  pollution  regulations  have 
b««n  blamed  for  industrial  shutdowns  when 
the  basic  reasons  were  otherwise. 

Unemployment  caused  by  such  shutdowns, 
according  to  the  latest  Federal  data,  has  ag- 
gregrated  fewer  than  1.500  Jobs. 

Reoant  studies  made  by  Independent  con- 
sulting organizations  for  Federal  agencies 
Indlcat«  that  the  cost  Impact  of  present 
pollution -control  standards  in  the  years  im- 
mediately ahead  will  be  sm&U  on  both  In- 
diistry  and  the  economy  ai  a  whole. 

IVearly  all  the  states  now  have  water - 
quality  regulations  approved  by  the  Federal 
OoTsnuneut.  The  Federal  Envlnmrnental 
Protection  .\gency  has  promulgated  general 
alr-quallty  standards  relating  to  the  major 
air  pollutants.  In  addition,  the  states  have 
Just  submitted  to  the  Federal  Qovemment 
"Implementation  plans"  for  re^ilattng  their 
particular  pollution  sources. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  In 
Its  last  annual  report  projected  the  total  na- 
tional outlay  to  meet  existing  air.  water  and 
solid-waste  pollution-control  standards  at 
$t06-bmion  fOT  the  period  1970-75.  Of  this 
total,  Indus^Tf'B  share,  ae  distinct  from  gov- 
•nuBeatal  and  private  expenditures,  was 
placed  at  &3^bUilon,  an  annual  average  of 
less  than  »4.7-bUllon. 

Annual  sales  of  all  American  industrial 
ooncerns  total  about  »750-bllllon.  and  127 
companies  have  sales  of  more  than  $1 -billion 
each. 


Industry's  outlay  in  1970  of  WS-blUlon 
for  new  potlution-oontrol  facilities,  the 
council  said,  was  only  3.1  per  oent  of  its 
over-all  expenditures  .'or  new  plants  and 
equipment. 

"The  cumulati7e  expenditures  over  the 
six-year  period,"  the  councirs  chairman, 
Russell  E.  Train,  has  said,  "are  expected  to  be 
less  than  I  per  cent  of  gross  national  product 
(the  nation's  total  output  of  goods  and 
services  In  one  year) .  Industry  air  and  water 
pollution-control  expenditures  will  generally 
be  less  than  l  per  cent  of  the  value  of  ship- 
ments. ' 

Nevertheless,  the  thrust  of  many  expres- 
sions from  industrial  and  flnanclsil  quarters 
has  been  that  existing  regulations  Impose 
Inordinate  economic  burdens. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  a  business  group,  last  September  said 
of  pollution-control  costs:  "All  existing  firms 
will  be  adversely  affected,  but  In  some  cases 
the  economic  Impact  will  be  .severe." 

C.  Howard  Hardesty.  vice  president  of  the 
Continental  Oil  Company,  said  the  nation's 
pollution-control  bills  were  going  to  be 
"staggering." 

Maurice  H.  Stons.  recently  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  industry's  foremost  exponent 
of  the  "go  Blow"  attitude  on  pollution  con- 
trol, said  abatement  costs  might  "throw 
thousands  of  people  out  of  work"  and  cause 
"whole  communities  to  be  run  through  the 
economic  wringer  '' 

Lewis  P.  Poy,  president  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation,  said  18  months  ago:  "We 
have  Just  about  reached  the  end  of  the  line 
as  far  as  spending  large  sums  for  pollution 
control  U  concerned." 

And  the  National  Industrial  Pollution  Con- 
trol Council  said  early  In  1971:  "Increasing 
public  concern  with  the  pollution  con- 
sequences of  our  society  has  inspired 
responses  at  some  levels  of  government  which 
are  Incompatible  wtlh  the  economic  hetdth 
of  our  society." 

Contradictory  views  have  been  equally  em- 
phatic. 

"The  environment  pretext."  said  Ralph 
Nader,  the  consumer  advocate,  "promises  to 
become  a  convenient  scapegoat  for  some  of 
the  10,000  businesses  that  go  under  each 
year  at  the  hands  of  the  marketplace  or 
predatory  corporate  practices." 

And  I.  W.  Abel,  president  of  the  United 
Steeiworkers  of  America,  said  last  August: 

"We  are  Increasingly  being  confronted  by 
claims  from  industry  that  the  demands  made 
on  It  by  citizens  and  government  wlU  not 
control  pollution  but  rather  will  bring  com- 
plete stoppage  of  plant  operations. 

"This  is  a  throwback  to  the  antiquated 
escape  route  of  'smoke  means  Jobs.'  It  Is  en- 
vironmental blackmail  of  the  worst  sort. 
Many  obsolete  plants  use  environment  con- 
trol as  a  convenient  pubUc-relatlons  tool  to 
Justify  a  production  decision  to  terminate 
operation  and  rationalize  past  failures  to 
modernize  facilities," 

Leonard  Woodcock,  president  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers  called  It  "corporate  Irrespon- 
sibility" before  a  Senate  hearing. 

The  latest  Federal  survey  on  the  p<Mlutlon- 
control  Impact  came  out  In  March  under  a 
newly  established  "early  warning"  .system. 
In  this  the  Environmental  Protection  .Agency 
advises  the  Department  of  Labor  every  three 
months  of  slttiations  where  pollution  require- 
ments may  have  adverse  economic  efTects. 
The  survey  deals  only  with  operations  with 
more  than  25  workers. 

This  initial  report,  which  went  back  to 
1970,  said  that  throughout  the  country  only 
eight  plant  closings  had  been  observed  "where 
envlrormsental  regulations  were  a  factor." 

(A  spokesman  for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce said  it  had  never  Issued  any  such  fig- 
ures as  the  "219  forced  shutdowns"  cited  by 
the  anonymous  Industrialist.  A  departmental 
inquiry  Indicated  the  speaker  had  gotten  the 
number  from  a  Washington  business-news 


syndicate  that  had  mlsconatrusd  flguras  troin 
a  FMlarai  study  that  did  not  relate  to  actual 
plant  closings.) 

The  eight  cloeed  establishments  listed  in 
the  Federal  survey  ware  a  woolen  mill  iq 
South  Orafton,  Mass.;  a  chemical  plant  at 
SaltvUle,  Va.;  a  vegetable  oil  concern  in 
Durant,  Okla.;  smelters  In  Superior,  Arlc; 
and  at  Selby  Calif.;  a  copper  mine  at  Tucwni^ 
Aria.;  a  pulp  mill  at  Coos  Bay,  Ore.,  and  a 
lumber  mill  at  Pbtlomatu,  Ore. 

Thirty-eight  more  "threatened"  closlngi 
or  production  curtailments  were  reported,  but 
in  only  18  cases  did  Federal  Investlgaton 
assess  these  eventualities  as  "highly  prob- 
able." 

Of  the  38  plants.  13  were  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry,  seven  were  In  the  metals  in- 
dustry, six  were  sugar  mUls  and  the  rest  woe 
scattered  among  varloua  fields.  The  plants 
were  in  10  states. 

A  canvass  by  the  New  Tork  Times  of  30 
states,  from  Maine  to  Hawaii,  produced  a  scat- 
tering of  additional  cases  of  actual  or  threat- 
ened plant  closings.  But  generally  there  wis 
no  evidence  of  any  great  Impact. 

In  each  state,  ofncials  and  Industrial  as- 
sociations were  asked  to  specify  any  plant 
shutdowns  in  which  pollution-control  costs 
were  a  major  factor.  Few  such  Instances  could 
be  cited  and.  In  most  of  these,  pollution 
abatement  proved  on  inquiry  to  be  a  second 
f  ictor. 

The  New  York  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Conservation,  for  Instance,  noted  four 
plants  that  had  closed  with  pollution-con- 
trol costs  cited  but  said  that  in  each  case 
other  economic  factors  appeared  to  be  the 
real  determnvant 

In  New  Jersey,  the  State  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection  reported  that 
three  small  chemical  plants  had  shut  down  In 
1970  after  receiving  orders  to  stop  polluting 
the  Rarltan  River,  but  officials  said  the 
abatement  cost  was  not  a  clear-cut  deter- 
minant. 

In  Montana,  where  there  has  been  much 
controversy  over  smelter  fume-emlsslon 
standards,  the  chairman  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  Mrs  John  C.  Sheehy,  said,  "Pol- 
lution controls  have  not  cost  a  single  Job." 

These  and  many  similar  reports  conformed 
with  the  findings  of  a  detailed  study  cf  the 
prospective  Impact  of  pollution  controls  on 
14  major  Industries  between  1972  and  1976 
recently  made  for  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Qualltv,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce  bv   U    Independent  consulting  firm*. 

Of  12,000  plants  In  the  14  industries,  the 
study  report  said,  about  800  would  close  "in 
the  normal  course  of  business"  between 
1972  and  1976  anyway.  PoUutlon  abatement 
requirements.  It  was  estimated,  might  cause 
an  additional  200  to  300  to  close,  but  many 
of  these  would  be  economically  weak  units 
that  would  probably  close  anyway  in  a  few 
more  years. 

These  possible  environmental  closings,  It 
was  said,  might  involve  a  theoretical  lose  of 
50,000  to  125,000  Jobs — 1  to  4  per  cent  of 
the  employment  In  the  Industries  Involved. 

Mr.  Train  and  others  have  also  noted  U>at 
national  pollution-abatement  cost  projec- 
tions are  seldom  balanced  against  the  exist- 
ing costs  of  pollution  Itself — at  least  »16- 
bllUon  a  year  for  air  pollution,  by  Federal 
estimate,  and  $l3-blllion  a  year  for  water 
pollution. 

Other  factors  that  tend  to  make  Industrial 
pollution-control  cost  figures  larger  are : 

Such  outlays  are  not  an  aU-at-once  ex- 
pense, but  can  be  spread  over  20  years  or 
more — the  lifetime  of  the  facilities — even 
though  their  depreciation  can  be  compressed 
for  Income-tax  advantages  to  as  little  as  five 
years. 

In  many  cases  pollution-control-equip- 
raent  expenditures  are  accordfd  other  Fed- 
eral and  state  tax  advantages.  Facilities  can 
often  be  financed  through  tax-exempt 
bond   Issues  sponsored   by  public   agencies, 
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affording  industries  lower  financing  rates 
J^  on  ordinary  construction 
"Taenh  Klvel.  an  officer  of  the  EPJV.'s  plan- 
ntaTand  evaluation  division,  said:  "I  think 
?^t  all  the  plants  affected  by  poUutlon- 
^1  regulations  so  far  are  marglnaL 
Thivre  not  making  much  money  or  they 
i«nt  nukklng  any.  I  dont  think  any  in- 
S^ry  that  16  healthy  wUl  be  closed  down 
«T  result   of   pollution    legislation.' 

The  Idea  that  pollution  control  la  unduly 
«^w  to  industry  was  challenged  recently 
bTtwo  economl8t»-Josepb  H.  Bragdon  Jr. 
nf  HX;  Wainwright  &  Co.  and  John  A.  Mar- 
S,^'the  City  University  of  New  York- 
X>  studied  the  financial  records  from  1965 
•0  1970  of  17  pulp  and  paper  companies 
covered  In  a  recent  pollution  analysis  by  the 
rouncll  on  Economic  Priorities. 

•The  evidence,"  they  said,  "suggests  not 
onlT  that  this  hypothesis  lof  undue  expense  1 
-  entirely  untenable  but  also  that  the  re- 
ye„fr_poUutlon  is  unprofitable— U  the  case 
la  the  long  run.  The  earnings  performers 
during  the  1986-70  period  seem  to  Include  a 
dUoroportlonate  number  of  companies  with 
strong  records  in  the  areas  of  pollution  con- 
trol"  Thev  suggested  these  concerns  had 
rood  management  that  was  conducive  to 
both  low  poUution  and  high  profits, 

•In  some  cases,"  WUliam  D,  Buckelshaus, 
head  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  said  recently.  "It  happens  that  by 
prodding  industry  to  clean  up  we're  encour- 
aging modernization  and  development  of 
more  efficient  plant  facilities,  which  Is  a  net 
benefit  to  our  general  economy." 

WHEK*  POLLUTION   CONTEOL   PAYS   OrF 

To  hear  most  businessmen  tell  it,  purging 
pollution  is  a  costly  task  that  will  eat  up 
capital  investmeot  funds  and  erode  profits. 
Out  in  Midland,  Mich.,  this  attitude  Is 
greeted  with  poUte  smiles.  For  Dow  Chemical 
CO..  mirabiZe  dictu.  is  managing  to  offset 
completely  the  costs  of  its  ambitious  pollu- 
tion-control program. 

In  Dow's  view,  pollution  is  a  wasted  re- 
source— valuable  material  dumped  into  the 
»lr  and  water  or  fed  Into  costly  treatment 
plants.  The  company  is  out  to  eliminate  pol- 
lution at  the  source,  by  changing  produc- 
tion processes  and  by  recycling  waste  streams 
for  further  processing.  So  far,  Dow  has  re- 
covered enough  valuable  chemicals  and 
boosted  Its  process  efflclenclee  so  much  that 
Its  abatement  program  is  more  than  paying 
its  own  way. 

Last  year  Dow  invested  $20-milllon  in  pol- 
lution control  eqvilpment;  at  a  9  %  deprecia- 
tion rate  the  annualized  capital  cost  came 
to  »1.8-mUllon.  In  addition,  Dow  spent  $10.6- 
mllllon  to  run  abatement  equipment,  thus 
raising  Its  environmental  cleanup  tab  to 
»12.a-milUon,  "We  recovered  at  least  that 
much, "  says  Chet  Otis,  director  of  Dow's  two 
sod  a  half-year -old  ecology  council. 
RirmmiMO  CHMacALfl 
Two  examples  underscore  Dow's  approach. 
At  Midland.  Dow  Is  erecting  28  cooling  tow- 
ers, which  vrtU  reduce  by  half  the  heal  load 
added  to  the  Tittabawassee,  a  small  river 
that  snakes  through  Dow's  huge  chemical 
complex.  Though  the  towers  cost  $7,2-mil- 
llon,  they  will  more  than  pay  for  themselves 
by  enabling  Dow  to  reduce  corrosion  and  cut 
Its  water  intake  from  the  river  by  100-million 
gal.  dally.  Technicians  also  surveyed  aU  4,662 
air  vents  at  Midland,  then  equipped  each 
with  additional  filters,  condensers,  and  char- 
coal absorption  devices  that  stem  pollution 
and  recover  chemicals. 

In  all,  DoWs  Midland  division  has  saved 
chemicals  worth  more  than  se-milllon  in  the 
iMt  three  years.  And  since  19S0  it  has 
trimmed  the  amount  of  waste  flowing  to  its 
treatment  plants  by  35  Tr — a  further  saving. 
Psrhaps  more  Important,  Dow  is  one  of  the 
first  chemical  companies  to  have  built  "zero 
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discharge"    plants    that   completely    recycle 
waste. 

"Dow  has  shown  great  sensitivity  to  en- 
vironmental needs,"  says  fi^nswr  Havlick. 
conservationist  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. Adds  Howard  Brown,  of  the  Manufac- 
turing Chemists'  Assn..  "In  water  treatment, 
Dow  is  outstanding  in  the  industry." 

Dow's  approach  stems  from  the  company^ 
unusual  circumstances  in  Midland.  Started 
there  in  1897,  the  sprawling  complex  now 
produces  one  of  the  industry's  most  diverse 
arrays  of  chemicals:  some  600  product  fam- 
ilies ranging  from  consumer  goods,  such  as 
Saran  Wrap,  to  tongue -twisting  industrial 
chemicals  Uke  IsopropyUdenedlphenol.  Yet 
unlike  the  large  complexes  on  the  Houston 
Ship  Channel  or  the  Otilf  Ooaet.  Midland  has 
only  the  tiny  Tlttabavrasaee  to  asslmUate 
pollutants.  By  the  19808,  Dow  had  devoted 
400  acres  to  poUutlon  control,  and  Dow  men 
Joked  that  "the  outhouse  was  getting  blggei 
than  the  house."  They  soon  realized  that  the 
problems  of  a  big  plant  on  a  small  river 
would  never  be  solved  by  treatment  plants 
alone— not  without  putting  Midland  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  vls-a-vls  Texas- 
based  producers. 

coMprrmoN'B  spth 
In  short,  Dow  simply  had  to  find  ways  to 
offset  abatement  costs,  and  that  meant  criti- 
cal examination  of  every  process.  Since  Dow 
was  already  one  of  the  most  efficient  chen:il- 
.-al  companies,  the  task  was  a  little  like  using 
the  squeal  of  the  pig.  Dow  set  up  Its  high- 
level  ecology  council,  with  24  sub-councils  to 
cover  every  product  line.  Ground  rules  were 
simple.  Decentralize  pollution  responsibility 
to  achieve  buUdlng-to-bulldlng  accounta- 
bility, and  delay  capital  spending  until  pol- 
lution problems  were  identified  and  solutions 
designed.  In  addition.  Dow  set  up  a  special 
laboratory  to  study  waste  prevention,  estab- 
lished a  panel  to  test  new  industrial  products 
for  environmental  hazards,  and  required  all 
researchers  to  assess  the  environmental  im- 
pact of  their  projects. 

For  all  Its  efforts,  Dow  is  not  yet  out  of  the 
ranlts  of  corporate  polluters.  The  company 
will  not  eliminate  serious  air  pollution  from 
its  powerplants  in  Midland  until  a  nuclear 
plant  Is  completed  In  the  mld-1970B,  And 
Dow  has  been  Indicted  lot  discharging  mer- 
cury from  a  chlorine  plant  in  Canada.  Dow 
has  since  cut  the  discharge  sharply,  and  Is 
phasing  out  the  mercury  process  entirely. 

For  now,  Dow  is  clearly  on  the  right  track, 
and  Its  experience  offers  encouraging  evi- 
dence that  well-managed  companies  can 
abate  pollution  at  mtnlmiun  cost — or  perhaps 
even  earn  a  buck  in  the  process.  Says  Dow 
Chairman  Carl  A.  Oerstacker.  "There's  a 
profit  opportunity  in  pollution  prevention 
that  we  have  only  just  begun  to  realize." 


ORGANIC  POODS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  past 
few  years  have  witnessed  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  public's  demand  for  or- 
ganic foods.  Unfortunately  this  new- 
found popularity  has  meant  that  the 
marketing  of  organic  foods  has  become 
one  of  the  Nation's  newest  get-rich- 
quick  schemes. 

Approximately  $60  million  will  be 
spent  this  year  on  foods  sold  as  natural- 
ly processed  or  organically  grown.  Ac- 
cording to  some  nationally  recognized 
experts,  fraud  is  so  rampant  in  this  field 
that  half  the  time  consumers  will  be 
cheated  on  the  products  they  buy.  This 
is  true  in  part  because  organic  farmtog, 
labelling,  or  advertising  are  free  of  gov- 
ernment regulation  or  oversight  and. 
more  Importantly,  no  legal  deftnltions 


exist  for  the  term*    "organic"  or  "na- 
tural." 

To  help  rectify  this  situation,  I  joined 
the  Senator  from  California  <Mr.  Orah- 
sxoN)  on  June  28  in  spaisorlng  Senate 
bill  3768  to  provide  the  PDA  •with  author- 
ity to  regulate  the  advertising  and  dis- 
tribution of  organically  grown  and  proc- 
essed foods.  A  similar  bill,  H.R.  14M1. 
was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Representative  Edward 
T    TCoCB 

This  bill,  for  the  first  time,  defines  the 
terms  "orgsmically  processed"  and  "or- 
ganically grown."  Organically  processed 
foods  are  products  which  in  their  proc- 
essing have  not  been  treated  with  pre- 
servatives, hormones,  antibiotics,  or  syn- 
thetic additives  of  any  kind.  Organically 
grown  items  are  foods  which  have  not 
been  subjected  to  pesticides  or  artificial 
fertilizers  and  which  have  been  grown  in 
soil  whose  humus  content  la  increased  by 
the  addition  of  organic  matter. 

To  Insure  strict  adherance  to  these 
definitions,  our  bill  requiras  Federal  re«- 
glstratlon  of  all  proceeslng  plants  and 
farms  that  produce  organic  foods,  as  ■well 
as  a  minimum  of  two  inspections  a  year 
of  such  operations. 

The  Rodale  Press,  of  Emmaus.  Pa., 
publisher  of  two  influential  organic 
farming  magazines.  Prevention  and  Or- 
ganic Gardening  and  Panning,  is  cur- 
rently issuing  Its  own  certification  to 
"organic"  farmers  and  processors.  It 
estimates  that  there  are  nearly  3,000 
farms  In  the  country  that  would  immedi- 
ately qualify  for  licensing  under  the  re- 
quirements of  the  bill, 
'In  addition,  the  bill  directs  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  to  initiate 
standards  by  which  products  can  be  sold 
or  advertised  under  the  label  "organic." 
Plnally,  the  bill  prohibits  non-regis- 
tered organizations  from  using  the  terms 
■organically  processed."  "organically 
grown."  or  "organic"  for  advertising, 
labelling,  or  any  similar  purpose. 

Strong  and  effective  legislation  Is 
needed  in  this  area  not  only  tc  protect 
the  consumer  of  organic  food  products, 
but  the  legitimate  producer  and  proces- 
sor as  well.  Only  in  this  fashion  can  we 
eliminate  the  fraud  and  deception  which 
now  appear  widespread  in  this  field. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  <Mr.  Crattstow* 
in  sponsoring  this  legislaticMi, 


TRIBUTE  TO  "RED"  COX 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  a 

great  pleasure  for  me  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  to  an  article  published 
in  the  Birmingham  News  of  October  29. 
1967.  about  a  man  many  of  us  have 
known  as  Mr.  "Red"  Cox.  I  met  Red  when 
he  Joined  the  staff  of  Representative 
Albert  Rains  In  1945.  Red  is  now  retirtog 
sifter  89  years  of  Government  servlee  and 
plans  to  enter  the  puWte  relations  bual- 
neas. I  would  like  to  honor  Mr.  Cox  and 
mark  this  occasion  by  allowing  hJs 
friends  in  Congreas  to  read  this  article. 
I  ask  unanimous  conjsent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Rxco&d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the_art4cle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 
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Ktowah  Man  Kom  $30  to  VS.  C, 

(By  J&mM  Pr«e) 
WAAKUfOTON. — Juct  beloi*  thm  A1»l»in» 
bank  wm  roroed  to  cIom  In  the  "bank  boll- 
day"  de<Uu«d  In  the  depths  of  the  economic 
depreeelon  in  19S8,  the  Klrrt  Nation*!  Bank 
of  Attalla  cleared  a  final  loan — for  ISO. 

Wltti  this  modest  but  herd-to-get  Btato, 
Blmaa  K.  (Red)  Oox  bought  a  one-way  Ucket 
to  Waahlngton.  DC  aud  arrived  here,  dat 
broke,  on  a  bluetery  March  day. 

He  oonildered  hlmeelf  lucky  and  reUUvely 
rloh.  (or  he  had  the  promlee  of  eomethlng 
that  mllllona  of  able-bodied  adulU  badly 
needed  at  the  tUne — a  job. 

Oox  began  hla  oareer  In  the  federal  gorem- 
ment  at  HOO  a  month.  He  !•  beet  known  to 
Alebamlana  for  hi*  30  yean  aa  top  aide  to 
former  Rep.  Albert  Balna,  D-Ala.,  from  19*6 
to  IBM. 

Por  thaee  paet  two  yeare.  he  haa  been 
special  a«aUta&t  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency — an  ofOce  that  functions  under  the 
Treaeury  Department.  And.  appropriately  for 
Cox.  It  la  the  one  In  which  he  started  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Civil  Service  ladder  and  pro- 
greeeed  to  the  hlgheet,  so-called  "supergrade" 
(18)  aC  ue.OOO  a  year  (now  tSfl.OOO) . 

Fortunately  for  Bed  Cox,  his  two  decades 
on  Capitol  Hill,  to  a  oonalderable  extent,  were 
related  u>  his  earlier  and  later  work  in  the 
executive  branch. 

His  legislative  boas.  Rep.  Rains,  wea  an 
active  and  moet  effective  member  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
which  deals  with  many  fiscal  and  banking 
problems. 

Red,  a  husky,  gregarious  alx-looter,  is 
known  as  a  man  with  friends  m  many 
places — paixicularly  In  Congress — as  a  fellow 
who  can  get  things  done. 

His  friendliness  and  talent  for  getting  along 
with  i>eople  In  difficult  slttittlons  helped  him 
get  gomg  in  the  arst  place. 

He  had  hoped  to  go  to  Howard  College 
(now  Sanalord  University)  after  his  gradu- 
ation from  Etowah  County  High  School.  In 
fact,  he  went  to  Birmingham  to  enroll,  but 
had  to  withdraw.  The  economic  stagnation 
had  engulfed  the  Cox  famUr,  too.  and  his 
mother  was  ill. 

3o  back  in  Attalla.  Red  attended  classes  of 
the  Alabama  School  of  Trade  "T  thought  I 
might  become  an  electrician."  he  said.  "But 
It  dldnt  take.  My  wife  says  I  can  t  even  fix 
an  electric  plug  in  our  house,  and  1  guess 
she's  right.  " 

Before  long  young  Cox  got  Into  something 
less  technical.  He  became  a  room  clerk  at 
a  local  hotel,  which  no  longer  exists.  One  of 
the  residents,  when  Congrees  was  In  reeeos. 
happened  to  be  then  Rep.  Miles  Allgood. 

He  liked  Bad.  and  promised  to  help  him 
land  a  job  In  Washington.  He  kept  the 
promise 

After  a  few  weeks  with  a  temporary  agency. 
Cox — thanks  to  Rep.  Allgood — latched  on  to 
a  position  aa  file  clerk  In  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  He  remained 
with  this  sub-agency  of  the  Treasury  Oepart- 
msfnt  until  Dec.  16,  1037. 

It  aided  In  setting  up  the  Federal  Deposit 
InsuzsAue  Corporation  In  September  1933. 
His  next  Job  was  with  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  until  he  went  to  Capitol  Hill 
to  January.  1948.  to  Join  newly  elected  oon- 
giweeiiisu.  Albert  Rains.  In  a  poet  now  dasal- 
fled  ss  administrative  aaelstant. 

In  addition  to  the  friends  met  through  bis 
work  with  Rep.  Balna.  Cox's  acquaintance- 
ships were  widened  through  his  marriage  to 
the  former  Miss  Josephine  Frlck  of  Houston. 
Tex.,  who  had  served  as  secretary  to  Repa 
Albert  Thomas  and  Olln  Teague  of  Texas. 

When  Rep.  Rains  retired  to  private  law 
practice  in  1988.  Cox  had  a  number  of  job 
offers.  One  of  t2ie  beet  came  from  Aerojet 
Oeoaiml.  one  of  the  giants  in  the  "space" 
program. 
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He  chose  to  go  back  to  the  agency  where 
he  started — the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency.  "I  flgured  It  would  be  easier 
to  work  with  banks  than  to  get  a  man  on 
the  moon,"  said  Red. 

The  present  comptroller.  William  R.  Camp, 
18  a  career  man  that  Cox  knew  in  the  same 
shop  when  both  were  new  to  Washington. 

The  Coxes  live  at  Lake  Barcroft  In  sub- 
urban Virginia.  They  have  two  sons,  Barry,  a 
senior  m  civil  engineering  at  the  University 
of  Alabama:  and  Lee.  13. 

Red  likes  to  flsh,  when  he  gets  the  chance. 
And  he  can  do  it  on  short  notice,  since  he 
lives  on  a  lake.  Hla  main  recreation  Is  poll- 
tics.    "I'm  a  damn  good  Democrat,"  he  says. 


States  ajid  assure  Federal  funding  for 
them,  perhaps  many  of  the  16,000  persons 
who  died  in  the  first  part  of  this  year 
would  have  been  saved. 


ALCOHOL  .\ND  HIGHWAY  SAFETY 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President,  more  than 
50.000  .Amerlcam  are  killed  on  our  high- 
ways each  year  This  is  an  alarming 
death  toll  pairtlcularly  when  we  consider 
that  a  majority  of  these  accidents  could 
be  prevented. 

Alcohol  has  a  significant  Influence  on 
hlRhway  accidents.  Approximately  one- 
half  of  all  deaths  on  the  road  are  a 
result  of  the  drinking  driver.  He  causes 
an  estimated  economic  loss  in  highway 
mishaps  of  $8  billion  annually. 

The  National  Safety  Council  reported 
last  month  that  the  first  4  months  of 
1972— 

Have  been  among  the  worst  for  traffic 
safety  in  the  hUtory  of  the  United  States. 
.\  total  of  16.320  persons  have  died  nationwide 
since  January  1.  There  were  4.440  In  April 
alone,  making  it  the  deadliest  April  for  traf- 
flo  ever. 

Also  in  its  report,  the  NSC  urges  that 
.<»me  portion  of  the  Federal  alcohol 
beverage  tax  receipts  be  utilized  to  help 
finance  better  highway  safety  programs. 
Several  States  have  approved  new  legisla- 
tion to  allow  18-year-olds  to  purchase 
and  consume  alcoholic  beverages,  there- 
fore, the  revenues  collected  from  the  Fed- 
eral tax  could  exceed  %b  billion  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Since  alcohol  is  so  directly  related  to 
highway  accidents  and  deaths,  it  would 
seem  reasonable  to  suggest  that  some 
portion  of  these  receipts  be  allocated  to 
highway  safety.  I  have  proposed  such  a 
plan.  In  the  bill  (S.  2719)  which  I  Intro- 
duced last  year.  I  recommend  that  as 
much  as  10  percent  of  the  Federal  al- 
cohol tax  be  utilized  to  Improve  highway 
safety  and  get  the  drunk  driver  off  the 
streets.  Based  on  the  1970  revenues.  10 
percent  would  have  amounted  to  $475 
million.  This  figure  Is  more  than  five 
times  what  is  currently  being  spent. 

In  May  of  this  year  I  was  prl'vileged 
to  testify  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Roads  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  on  my  proposal.  I  urged  the 
committee  to  make  highway  safety 
spending  a  higher  national  priority  and 
to  assure  adequate  funding  through  the 
use  of  the  Federal  alcohol  tax  Other 
witnesses,  including  the  National  Safety 
Council,  also  testified  to  the  inadequacies 
of  current  programs  and  funding  levels. 

The  problem  of  the  drinking  driver  is 
so  serious  and  the  deaths  that  result  so 
senseless  that  I  believe  the  longer  we 
hesitate  the  more  irresponsible  our  indif- 
ference becomes  If  we  had  moved  earlier 
to  implement  stronger  programs  in  the 


WINDOWS  ON  DAY  CARE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RscoRD  excerpts  from  "Windows  on 
Day  Care:  A  Report  Based  on  Flndingi 
of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women."  This  excellent  and  perceptive 
report  was  released  by  the  council  last 
week. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  ttie 
study  because  it  relates  directly  to  legis- 
lation now  under  consideration  by  the 
Senate — the  bipartisan  child  develop, 
ment  bill  agreed  to  last  week  by  the 
Sutxjommlttee  on  Etoployment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty,  and  the  day  care 
provisions  in  H.R.  1  now  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  report  of  the  coimcil  documents 
the  disgraceful  Inadequacy  of  existing 
day  care  services  in  this  country.  By  now 
most  of  us  have  heard  the  statistics:  that 
there  are  almost  6  million  children 
under  the  age  of  6  whose  mothers  are 
working,  but  only  700.000  licensed  day- 
care slots  available  to  serve  them. 

What  this  report  adds  to  the  picture 
is  the  firsthand  experience  of  parents 
who  have  desperately  tried  to  find 
quality  day  care  and  have  been  frus- 
trated in  this  effort  in  one  way  or 
another. 

Here  is  a  description  of  one  of  the 
centers  visited  for  the  study: 

This  is  an  abominable  center.  It  was  very 
crowded.  In  charge  were  several  untrained 
nigh  school  girls.  No  adults  present.  No  decent 
toja.  Rat  holes  clearly  visible.  To  keep  dis- 
cipline, the  children  weren't  allowed  to  talk. 
This  mass  custodial  center  couldnt  have 
been  worse. 

This  description  summarizes  well  the 
problems  highlighted  in  the  study:  lack 
of  standards  for  physical  condition  of 
many  centers;  lack  of  enforcement  of 
standards  concerning  the  ratio  between 
children  and  staff:  lack  of  stimulating 
educational  experiences  in  many  pro- 
grams; lack  of  trained  staff;  and  lack 
of  adequate  ftmdlng. 

But  the  study  also  Includes  a  most 
encouraging  set  of  findings  on  the  quality 
of  Headstart — the  most  creative  fed- 
erally supported  preschool  program. 
'The  Headstart  centers  evoked  wanner 
praise  on  the  part  of  the  survey  par- 
ticipants thsin  any  other  group  of  cen- 
ters observed,"  according  to  the  report. 

Of  the  Headstart  centers  studied,  the 
council  foimd  that: 

Ninety-three  percent  had  parents  on 
their  boards. 

Eighty-three  percent  employed  parents 
as  aides  in  the  center. 

Ninety-five  percent  had  medical  or 
nursing  services  available. 

In  addition.  Headstart  directors  were 
found  to  have  greater  training  than  most 
directors  or  other  programs. 

A  Headstart  center  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  was  singled  out  by  the  re- 
searchers as  an  example  of  a  program 
of  superior  quality.  Compare  this  de- 


gflription  with  that  of  the  center  I  re- 
ferred to  e«ller; 

The  osnter  was  apvo.  from  seven  In  the 
J-Ung  ufttu  sU  at  night.  The  director,  pro- 
SSSly  waln^l  in  the  flew  of  early  child- 
J^T^^^iaition  and  with  a  college  degree. 
!Sdv^  ft  salary  of  $10,000.  Pour  full  time 
^^professionals  ...  a  part  time  aid  and 
JSur  volunteers  also  assisted.  Th«*  were  t^ 
fewer  than  five  chUdren  to  each  adult.  The 
tTvioe  of  a  nutritionist,  cook,  nurse  and  so- 
ciL  worker  were  shared  with  a  public 
gcljool  .  .  ParenU  were  icUvely  mvolved  as 
ixjard  members  .  .  .  There  was  a  good  play- 
nound  as  well  as  good  Indoor  and  outdoor 
rosce  and  equipment.  The  observer  was  Im- 
pressed by  what  she  regarded  as  an  exceUent 
program. 

The  importance  of  this  finding  with 
respect  to  the  quality  of  the  Headstart 
programs  cannot  be  overemphasized.  In 
what  this  study  shows  to  be  an  otherwise 
disappointing  nonsystem  of  day  care, 
Headstart  is  a  promising  example  of 
what  good  can  be  done.  That  is  why  the 
legislation  I  introduced  last  year — which 
was  vetoed  by  the  President — and  the 
new  bill  I  have  introduced  in  this  ses- 
sion build  upon  the  best  elements  of  the 
Headstart  approach— the  provision  of 
a  quality  program  including  educational, 
medical  and  social  services,  with  parental 
involvement,  adequate  training  and  de- 
cent standards,  and  those  elements  which 
have  been  retained  in  the  bill  reported 
last  week  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment. Manpower  and  Poverty. 

That  bill  speaks  in  many  ways  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Council  report. 
The  Council  calls  for  free  services  for 
poor  families  and  partially  subsidized 
services  for  families  with  higher  Incomes. 
The  Council  stresses  that  "child  care 
programs  must  provide  the  educational, 
nutritional,  health,  psychological  and  so- 
cial and  other  services  necessary  if  chil- 
dren are  to  realize  their  potentials." 

Other  council  recommendations  in- 
clude the  expansion  of  Headstart  and 
the  upgrading  of  standards  to  assure  that 
centers  provide  quality  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  place  In  the 
RicoRD  chapters  I  and  IX,  which  de- 
scribe the  methodology  of  the  study  and 
the  recommendations  emanating  from  it. 
I  sincerely  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  and  to  members  of  the  pub- 
lic who  share  our  concerns  about  chil- 
dren and  child  development. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chapters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
CKAiTxa  I.  Thx  Plak  or  tkx   Rxpobt   akb 

Highlights  of  Pindimos  and  Recommsmoa- 

TIONS 

This  Windows  on  Day  Care  Report  tells  the 
story  of  what  members  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Jewish  Women  In  77  of  their  local  Sec- 
tions saw  when  they  examined  existing  day 
care  needs  and  services  In  their  communi- 
ties. 

To  put  Council  findings  in  the  perspective 
of  the  national  scene.  Chapter  II  summarizes 
highlights  of  what  Is  now  known  about  the 
arrangements  made  by  mothers  who  obtain 
day  care  services  for  their  children.  It  silso 
indicates  the  extent  to  which  present  child 
care  facilities  throughout  the  country  fall  to 
meet  existing  and  anticipated  needs. 

What  did  the  need  for  day  care  la  their 
own  localities  look  like  to  CouncU  members 
participating  In  the  Windows  on  Day  Care 
Project?  Their  findings  are  presented  in 
Chapter  III  Chapters  IV,  V,  and  VI  summa- 


rize what  surrey  participants  saw  when  they 
visited  proprietary  and  non-profit  day  care 
centers  and  day  care  homes. 

Chapiter  VU  reports  what  Council  mem- 
bers learned  when  they  talked  with  mothers 
about  their  own  day  care  needs  and  prob- 
lems.   

Chapter  Vin  offers  illustrations  of  what 
Council  Sections  are  doing  in  their  commu- 
nities to  help  expand  and  Improve  day  care 
services. 

Chapter  IX  presents  recommendations  for 
action  at  the  national,  state  and  local  levels. 
They  are  offered  for  the  consideration  of  all 
who  share  the  Council's  conviction  that  a 
country  as  well  endowed  as  ours  can  no  longer 
Ignore  the  fact  that  millions  of  our  young- 
sters are  today  denied  the  developmental  op- 
port\inltles  which  should  be  the  birthright 
of  every  American  child. 

A  r*w  HiOHuaHTS  or  moJiNOS 

With  respect  to  the  national  scene,  many 
groups  of  chUdren  are  tirgently  In  need  of 
developmental  day  care  services: 

CHUJJSXN    or    WOBJUMG    MOTHXaS 

SU  million  children  under  the  age  of  six 
have  working  mothers.  Most  of  them  work  for 
compelling  economic  reasons.  About  a  mil- 
lion of  ■the  <dilldren  whoee  mothers  are  em- 
ployed are  In  poverty;  another  million  are 
m  families  living  close  to  the  poverty  line. 
Most  of  the  families  of  these  two  million 
children  would  be  on  welfare  If  their  mothers 
weren'*  earners. 

Only  a  very  smaU  percentage  of  the  chil- 
dren whoee  mothers  are  employed  now  bene- 
fit from  developmental  day  care  services.  The 
large  majority  are  cared  for  in  their  own 
homes  or  the  homes  of  others  and  moet  of 
them  receive  only  custodial  care.  WeU  under 
ten  percent  are  enrolled  In  licensed  day  care 
centers.  Of  the  centers  vlatted  by  CouncU 
members  only  about  ;  quarter  provided  de- 
velopmental care  Including  educational, 
nutritional  and  health  services,  the  essential 
components  of  quality  care.  Survey  par- 
ticipant* found  that  far  too  many  children 
of  working  mothers  were  groosly  neglect«d 
latch-key  chUdren  on  their  own,  chUdren 
who  went  with  their  mothers  to  their  places 
of  work  because  no  other  arrangements  could 
be  made  for  them,  children  In  day  care  cen- 
ters and  homes  of  such  poor  quality  they  may 
suffer  lasting  Injury.  The  first  five  years  of  a 
chUd's  life  are  the  period  of  the  moet  rapid 
mental,  personaUty  and  physical  growth.  De- 
privation In  the  early  years  can  have  disas- 
trous effects. 

The  number  of  chUdren  of  working  moth- 
ers In  need  of  care  has  been  rising  consider- 
ably more  rapidly  than  the  supply  of  services 
available. 

C}iiXdTen  0/  mother$  who  do  not  work  and 
are  in  poverty 
A  second  group  of  children  no  less  m  need 
of  good  day  care  are  the  two  and  one-half 
million  ChUdren  under  the  age  of  six  whose 
famUles  are  In  poverty  and  whose  mothers 
are  not  emplojred,  Moet  of  these  chUdren  are 
economically,  educationally,  and  physlcaUy 
seriously  disadvantaged.  Part-day  care  could 
give  these  children  the  head  start  they  so 
greatly  need.  The  many  pyeopie  CouncU  mem- 
bers Interviewed  m  their  communities,  clos- 
est to  day  care  needs,  agreed  that  we  are  do- 
ing far,  far  less  than  what  we  should  be  doing 
for  these  children. 

Other  ChUdren  vho  need  care 
There  are  many  others  whose  need  for  good 
day  care  Is  iirgent:  Infants,  toe  whom  little 
quality  care  is  available;  handicapped  chil- 
dren whose  special  health  and  other  needs 
cotUd  be  met  by  competent  day  care  special- 
ists but  who  now  receive  little  assistance; 
ChUdren  whose  mothers  are  Ul  or  handi- 
capped; children  whose  mothers  are  studying 
or  In  work  training,  or  whose  voluntary  serv- 
ices In  the  community  make  a  vital  contribu- 
tion. In  need  of  day  care  aje  all  the  addition- 


al ChUdren  whoee  parent*  desire  It  for  them 
at  a  price  they  can  afford. 

The  acute  shortage  of  qtuillty  day  care  fa- 
culties today  is  depriving  millions  of  chil- 
dren of  the  opportunity  to  get  a  good  start 
up  the  ladder  of  UXe.  For  many  it  will  forever 
deprive  them  of  the  chance  to  realize  their 
potentials. 

Acute  local  shortage*  reported 
In  their  looal  communities  participants 
found  mounting  conoem  with  what  can  only 
be  caUed  a  day  care  crisis  in  most  of  the  areas 
In  which  the  survey  was  undertaken.  In 
community  after  community  the  people  moet 
knowladcaable  about  day  cars  needs  and 
existing  services  told  CouncU  interviewers 
that  an  eight  or  ten  fold  or  even  greater 
expansion  of  quality  day  care  would  not 
suffice. 

The  growing  day  care  shortage  hit  aU  in- 
come groups  hard.  That  the  poor  suffered 
espectaUy  v^-as  obvious.  Fsderal  funds  for  day 
care  now  help  provide  services  for  fewer  than 
5  percent  of  the  children  of  economically  dis- 
advantaged famUlss  most  in  need. 

Most  parents  who  want  quality  care  for 
ChUdren  are  not  eUglble  for  care  that  la  sub- 
sidized and  they  cannot  find  affordable,  un- 
subsidlzed  quality  care.  Developmental  day 
care  services  are  expensive.  They  cost  aa 
much  as  $3,000  to  $8,000  a  year  a  chUd.  Few 
families  can  afford  that.  Thus  mUllons  of 
parents  make  do  with  inferior  and  often 
harmful  arrangements. 

CouncU  findings  about  day  care  centers 
All  lloensed  proprietary  and  non-profit 
centers  In  the  Umted  States  had  an  enroll- 
ment capacity  in  1870  for  about  625.000  ChU- 
dren, many  of  whom  were  cared  for  only  part 
day.  This  number  Included  chUdren  of  pre- 
school age,  and  those  of  school  age  who  re- 
ceived care  only  after  school.  CouncU  mem- 
bers visited  481  centtts  throughout  the  coun- 
try caring  for  about  24.000  chUdren. 

It  was  found  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  ChUdren  cared  for  In  the  centers  obeerved 
had  working  mothers.  Proprietary  centers 
primarUy  served  middle-  and  hlgber-iiioome 
families.  The  non-profit  centers  largely  en- 
rolled children  from  low-income  famUloe  al- 
though some  of  them  did  accept  chUdren 
from  middle  Income  famUles  which  were 
charged  fees  scaled  to  income. 

Children  from  one-parent  homas  headed 
by  worltlng  niothers  were  a  sniall  mirusrity 
in  most  prt^rletary  centers.  Most  of  the  pro- 
prietary centers  visited  were  too  expensivs 
for  most  mothers  without  husbands.  Moet 
non-profit  centers  gave  these  children  top 
priority.  In  two- thirds  of  such  centers  visited 
by  CouncU  members,  children  from  one- 
parent  homes  were  a  sizeable  majority. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  day  care  cen- 
ters observed  were  largely  segregated  insti- 
tutions, serving  only  white  or  predominantly 
white  families,  or  only  black  or  predomi- 
nantly black  families. 

Findings  about  proprietary  centers 
Here  are  a  few  additional  findings  about 
the  proprietary  centers  seen : 

The  average  fee  charged  was  about  •IB.SO 
a  week  per  chUd.  OotmcU  members  felt  that 
this  was  aU  that  the  great  majority  of  fam- 
ilies served  could  afford  to  pay,  yet  they 
recognized  that  fees  at  this  average  level  do 
not  and  cannot  poaslbly  buy  developmantal 
care. 

Because  the  average  fee  charged  was  leas 
than  half  what  qtiaUty  care  actually  cosU. 
parents  got  what  they  paid  for.  In  more  than 
v>#if  the  proprietary  centers  the  size  of  classes 
exceeded  generally  accepted  standards  and 
the  adult-child  ratios  were  far  too  low. 

npiartjia  ptald  csntsr  directors  and  other 
professional  staff  were,  on  the  whole,  very 
much  lower  than  thoee  paid  elementary 
school  pereonnel.  The  great  majority  received 
less  than  $4,000  a  year  with  many  paid  sub- 
TT^tntmiim  wage  rmtes.  With  salaries  so  low, 
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M  VM  to  Tm  axpect«d,  tbe  majority  of  the 
■t*ff  wera  people  witb  little  or  no  training 
In  early  chUdtood  education  or  development. 

Od  the  baalj  of  the  wide  range  of  Informa- 
tion collected,  the  proprietary  centers  vlalted 
ware  rated  aa  to  whether  they  aeemed  to  be 
orovldlng  care  which  might  be  called  "sxipe- 
r;or,"  "gotTd."  "fair,"  or  "poor  '  Only  one  per- 
oant  of  the  proprietary  centers  vlalted  were 
oonaldered  "superior"  13  percen-  were  re- 
garded as  "good."  An  additional  thlrty-flve 
paroant  were  aaMntlally  crtstodial.  providing 
••fair"  care  in  rhe  sense  of  meeting  basic  phys- 
ical needs  with  very  little,  ir  any.  bv  way  of 
davelopmental  aerrloas.  Half  were  considered 
to  ba  rendering  poor  can  and  in  some  cases 
tlUs  was  found  to  ba  vary  bad  Indeed.  Many 
niTUtratlona  in  the  Report  damonstrate  this 
to  the  hilt. 

Findings  about  nonprofit  centers 

The  non-profit  centers  piresented.  on  the 
whole,  a  more  encouraging  picture.  About  IS 
percent  of  the  non-profit  centers  visited  were 
Head  Start  projects:  about  the  same  per- 
centage were  other  programs  wholly  financed 
by  public  funds.  About  jue  quarter  of  all  non- 
profit centers  observed  were  Jointly  financed 
by  public  and  private  funds  and  another  one 
quarter  were  centers  run  by  philanthropic 
agencies.  A  few  were  hospital  baaed.  Many  of 
the  renialnder  ware  church  operated,  usually 
run  on  a  fee  for  service  basis. 

On  the  whole,  of  all  canters  seen,  the  best 
of  the  Head  Start  Centers  elicited  the  most 
praise  on  the  part  of  Council  members. 

Wbtla  Head  Start  axtd  moat  of  the  other 
publicly  financed  programs  provided  servlca 
without  cost  or  at  a  nominal  fee,  a  large 
majority  of  the  other  non-profit  programs 
sealed  thatr  feaa  from  nominal  amounts  up- 
ward, according  to  the  Inoozna  of  the  parent 
( fees  averaging  about  tl  1  a  weak) ,  or  charged 
a  flat  fee  (averaging  about  (14  a  weak) . 

While  non-profit  centers  catered  primarily 
to  worklnir  mothers,  the  majorltv  of  whom 
headed  their  own  families,  their  hours  were 
not  as  well  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  em- 
ployed mothers  as  might  have  been  expected. 
None  of  thoea  visited  were  open  around  the 
clock  and  very  few  were  open  long  enough 
to  meet  the  needs  for  women  who  got  to 
work  very  early  or  who  worked  late  or  on 
week-ends. 

Qualifications  of  directors  of  non-profit 
centers  were  far  higher  than  those  who 
headed  centers  under  proprietary  auspices, 
although  there  was  relatively  little  difference 
as  to  the  detrree  of  training  of  other  staff 
members. 

Sedarles  paid  were  far  better  In  non-profit 
than  proprietary  centers  for  both  profession- 
al personnel  and  aides.  In  a  far  higher  pro- 
portion of  non-profit  centers  than  proprietary 
onea,  adult-child  ratios  met  generally  ac- 
cepted standards;  and  non-profit  centers  were 
conalderablv  more  Ukely  to  provide  the  full 
range  of  services  considered  necessary  for 
developmental  care.  For  these,  among  other 
reasons,  the  services  of  the  non-profit  cen- 
ters were,  on  the  whole,  rated  much  higher 
than  those  of  the  proprietary  centers  visited 
This  Is  understandable  Costs  of  services  ran 
far  higher  in  the  former  than  the  latter 
Services  m  many  publicly  financed  centers 
were  reported  to  cost  well  over  $2,000  a  year 
per  child:   In  some  the  cost  exceeded  $3,000, 

Of  all  non-profit  centers  seen,  nearly  a 
tenth  were  regarded  bw  "superior."  providing 
care  as  good  as  any  found  Somewhat  more 
than  one  quarter  were  considered  "good,"  and 
about  half  were  rated  "fair,"  meaning  that 
while  they  provided  for  basic  physical  needs 
thev  were  essentially  custodial.  Somewhat 
more  than  a  tenth  were  considered  "poor" 
Council  members  felt  that  some  of  the  poor 
centers  shouldn't  have  been  permitted  to  g:o 
on  functioning 

Family   day   care   hornes   obsfved 
Turning  to  a  few  observations  about  family 
dav  care  homes.  It  is  estimated  that.  In  the 


nation  as  a  whole,  as  many  as  2  million 
children  may  be  receiving  care  in  homes 
other  than  their  own  while  their  mothers  are 
away  at  work  Fewer  than  five  percent  of 
these  homes,  it  Is  estimated.  Eire  licensed  or 
supervised. 

Council  members,  seeing  family  day  care 
homes  at  their  best  felt  they  sometimes 
offered  development  opportunities  fiiUy  equal 
to  that  available  in  superior  centers.  While 
nine  percent  of  the  homes  observed  were 
thought  to  be  providing  "superior"  care,  28 
percent  were  regarded  as  "good."  Half  were 
custodial  In  nature  providing  no  educational 
or  other  services  beyond  the  mere  meeting 
of  physical  needs.  An  additional  11  percent 
were  regarded  as  "poor"  or  very  poor  Some 
of  the  latter  provided  the  worst  horror  stories 
encountered. 

What  mothers  had  to  say 

The  interviews  with  mothers  reported  by 
Survey  participants  were  particularly  Inter- 
esting. A  large  proportion  of  the  mothers 
receiving  welfare  assistance  with  whom 
Council  members  talked  said  they  had 
searched  to  no  avail  for  free  or  low  cost  care 
for  their  children  in  order  to  be  able  tx>  look 
for  work.  Mothers  in  work  training  programs 
often  said  the  free  or  low  cost  care  being  pro- 
vided their  children  wouldn't  be  available 
once  they  found  employment.  They  didn't 
see  how  they  could  take  Jobs  since  the  coat 
of  child  care  would  bring  their  earnings  be- 
low welfare  levels 

Working  mothers  comprised  a  large  major- 
ltv of  the  women  Interviewed  Most  of  them 
shared  day  care  related  problems  Including 
finding  good  enough  care  at  a  low  enough 
price,  arranging  for  transportation,  and  find- 
ing facilities  open  early  and  late  enough  to 
accommodate  Job  schedules.  While  a  few 
mothers  received  free  care,  fees  for  others 
ranged  from  $2  to  $100  a  week,  with  their 
weakly  outlays  averaging  $15. 

Of  all  child  care  arrangements  used  by  the 
mothers  Interviewed,  center  care  evoked  the 
warmest  response  particularly  because  It  was 
more  apt  than  other  t>-pes  of  service  to  In- 
clude educational  components. 

Among  the  mothers  not  at  work  who  were 
interviewed  some  said  that  were  It  not  for 
day  care  dlfHcultles  they  would  be  at  work, 
or  In  study  or  work  training  programs. 
Others  said  they  did  not  wish  to  loin  the 
labor  force  believing  their  young  children 
needed  their  full  time  attention. 

What  council  members  are  doing 

Section  reports  Included  accounts  of  what 
members  were  doing  to  expand  and  improve 
day  care  In  their  communities.  At  present, 
131  of  the  Council's  176  Sections  are  active  In 
day  care,  many  In  more  than  one  way.  A 
ntmnber  of  other  Sections  are  considering- 
various  day  care  projects.  At  least  32  Sec- 
tions are  now  sponsoring  or  co-sponsoring 
day  care  centers.  An  additional  58  Sections 
are  trying  to  set  up  centers,  some  of  which 
are  on  the  verge  of  opening;  others  are  look- 
ing into  the  possibility  of  doing  so.  Twelve 
Sections  which  had  Initiated  day  care  cen- 
ters have  turned  them  over  to  others  to  run. 
Thirty  Sections  contribute  volunteers  on  a 
regular  basis  to  day  care  centers  sponsored 
by  others.  At  least  23  Sections  contribute 
services  to  day  care  centers  other  than  pro- 
viding regular  volunteers.  In  the  areas  of 
coordinating  and  or  stimulating  day  care 
In  their  communities  or  states.  26  Sections 
are  or  have  been  specifically  concerned  with 
the  4-C  Program  i  Community  Coordinated 
Child  Care).  Some  38  Sections  have  been 
taking  a  leading  part  In  helping  to  coordi- 
nate and  stimulate  day  care  in  their  areas 
through  programs  other  than  the  4-C  Pro- 
gram. Five  Sections  are  or  have  been  active 
In  efforts  to  expand  and  Improve  family 
day  care  and  three  In  the  training  of  day 
care  center  workers. 

A  slgalflcant  contribution  to  the  Sections' 
work  In  the  day  care  field  emerged  from  the 


work  undertaken  to  make  this  Report  pog. 
sible.  Many  Council  members  reported  that 
this  had  enlarged  their  undeistandlog  of 
day  care  needs  In  their  localities  and  had 
stimulated  them  to  seek  additional  means 
to  help  meet  them.  For  many  it  opened  up 
new,  constructive  roles  in  various  day  om 
activities.  For  all  It  deepened  the  conviction 
that  ours,  the  richest  of  all  nations,  can  >n<[ 
must  nse  to  the  day  care  challenge  that 
confronts  us. 

HICHLIOHTS  OP  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Comprehensive  developmental  child  day 
care  services  should  be  available  to  all  fam- 
ilies who  '.^Ish  their  children  to  benefit  from 
them. 

2.  Federal  appropriations  of  at  least  $2  bil- 
lion are  recommended  for  fl.scal  year  1978, 
rising  by  $2  billion  annually  well  into  the 
1970's,  to  expand  and  Improve  quality  day 
care  services.  Program  funds  should  be  allo- 
cated only  to  public  and  private  non-profit 
programs  and  to  the  upgrading  of  family  dsy 
care  homes. 

3.  Day  care  should  be  provided  without 
charge  for  children  in  low  income  families, 
with  fees  scaled  to  Income  for  others.  Bco- 
uomlcally  disadvantaged  children  should 
have  priority. 

4.  Head  Start  programs  should  be  con- 
tinned  and  expanded. 

5  Day  care  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
'welfare"  service.  It  Is  needed  by  families  st 
all  Income  levels.  All  publicly  assisted  day 
care  programs  should  be  integrated  racially, 
ethnically,  and  with  respect  to  socio-eco- 
nomic groupings. 

6.  State  and  local  matching  funding  re- 
quirements should  be  reduced  to  10  percent 
and  waived  as  necessary. 

7.  Existing  appropriations  under  Title  IV 
of  the  Social  Securl'ty  Act  and  other  exist- 
ing programs  should  continue  uncurtaHed. 

8.  All  Federal  day  care  programs  should  be 
coordinated.  Consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  extent  to  which  funds  under  these  pro- 
grams might  fiow  to  the  States  and  localities 
through  a  single  channel. 

9.  A  clearinghouse  should  be  established  In 
the  OfBce  of  Child  Development  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
to  provide  state  and  local  gfroups  information 
aa  to  the  sources  of  all  Federal  funds  avail- 
able for  day  care  services  and  procedures  to 
be  followed  In  applying  for  them. 

10.  Neither  work  training  nor  employment 
should  be  a  mandatory  requirement  for  pub- 
lic assistance  eligibility  of  mothers.  The  right 
to  choose  whether  to  work  or  to  take  care 
of  their  own  children  Is  one  to  which  all 
mothers  are  entitled. 

11.  With  respect  to  the  delivery  of  expand- 
ed day  care  services,  we  recommend  the  es- 
tablishment at  the  local  governmental  level 
of  an  Office  of  Child  Development,  or  its 
equivalent,  where  such  an  agency  does  not 
now  exist,  to  coordinate  the  full  range  of  pub- 
licly assisted  child  care  and  related  family 
service  programs.  We  also  recommend  the 
establishment  of  representative,  local  child 
and  family  service  policy  councils,  ■with  a 
high  degree  of  parental  participation.  It  is 
reconunended  that  Federal  funds  be  allocated 
to  help  support  these  functions.  This  mecha- 
nism would  provide  a  ttseful  means  for  util- 
izing those  local  4-C  (Community  Coordi- 
nated Child  Care)  Committees  which  meet 
accepted  criteria. 

A  similar  mechanism  Is  recommended  at 
the  State  governmental  level. 

12.  Concerted  effort  is  needed  in  all  com- 
mtmities  to: 

Survey  needs  for  comprehensive  child  care 
services. 

Prepare  local  plans  for  meeting  needs. 

Eliminate  overlapping  efforts. 

Expand  care  for  Infants  and  toddlers,  for 
bilingual  children,  for  handicapped  children, 
and  for  other  children  with  special  needs. 
"Provide  early  morning,  late  day  and  night 


ggn  for  children  of  mothers  whose  working 
hours  require  such  services. 

gxpand  day  care  services  In  the  neighbor- 
hoods where  children  live. 

Expand  transportation  services  relating  to 

day  care.  „     .  , 

Cluster  day  care  centers  to  effect  improved 
common  services. 

Satellite  day  care  homes  around  day  care 
oenters. 

Provide  day  care  jobs  for  parents  and  oth- 
ers with  provision  for  career  ladders. 

Expand  training  opportunities  for  day  care 
workers,  twth   professional   and   non-profes- 

glonal 

Encourage  volunteer  participation  In  day 
care  programs  and  training  opportimities. 

Eliminate  substandard  wage  scales  and  ex- 
cessively long  hours  of  day  care  personnel 
and  make  professional  salaries  commensur- 
ate with  those  In  elementary  education. 

Impro^■e  state  and  local  licensing  statutes 
and  procedures  and  improve  the  quality  of 
enforcement  and  Its  effectiveness. 

Assure  bett«r  continuity  between  day  care 
and  elementary  education. 

Expand  all  types  of  quality  care  in  the 
community,  public  and  prl'vate. 

Develop  educational  programs  for  parents 
relating  to  day  care  needs  and  available 
services. 

Include  in  the  high  school  curriculum 
courses  In  family  life  and  child  develop- 
ment that  provide  opportunities  for  volun- 
teer service  In  day  care  centers. 

Educate  the  public  as  to  the  magnitude 
of  day  care  needs  and  the  soundness  of  a 
large  scale  public  investment  in  compre- 
hensive child  care  and  related  family 
services. 


Chafteb  DC.  Recoiamenoations 

THE    OOAL 

Our  ultimate  goal  as  a  nation  should  be 
to  make  available  oomprahenslve.  develop- 
mental child  care  services  to  all  families  that 
wish  to  use  them.  These  services  should  be 
provided  without  charge  to  low  income  fam- 
ilies (defined  as  families  of  four  with  In- 
comes of  less  than  $4,320  a  year),  and  to 
families  with  Incomes  above  that  level  for 
fees  on  a  sliding  scale  based  on  family  in- 
come. 

The  diversity  of  need  for  child  care  serv- 
ices should  be  recognized.  Full-day  develop- 
mental child  care  services  should  be  greatly 
augmented  for  the  preschool  children  of 
mothers  who  are  employed  and  mothers  in 
work  training  and  study  programs.  Priority 
should  be  given  to  children  of  mothers  who 
head  their  famUies.  and  to  other  children  in 
economically  disadvantaged  families.  Part- 
day  services  of  a  developmental  quality  need 
to  be  greatly  expanded  for  other  children 
whose  mothers  are  not  employed  and  whose 
parents  wish  them  to  benefit.  Here,  too.  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  children  should 
have  priority. 

This  r^ort  focuses  on  the  need  for  day 
care  services  for  children  of  preschool  age. 
Our  recommendations,  are.  therefore,  ad- 
dressed largely  to  the  needs  of  those  chil- 
dren, although  we  recognize  fully  that  an 
even  larger  number  of  school  age  children 
whose  mothers  are  employed  are  In  no  less 
urgent  need  of  care  before  and  after  school. 

FEDESAL   LBGISLATION    CALUED    FOB 

1.  We  recommend  that  sufficient  Federal 
funds  be  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1978  to 
provide  developmental  day  care  services  on  a 
full  day  basts  for  an  additional  200.000  chU- 
dren,  one  half  of  them  to  be  fully  subsidised, 
and  one  luilf  to  be  partially  subsidleed.  with 
fees  scaled  to  Income;  and,  on  a  part-day 
basis,  for  an  additional  200,000  children,  one- 
half  to  be  fully  and  one-half  to  be  partlallv 
subsidized 

It  must  be  recognized  that  comprehensive 
wQd  care  services  cost  money;  they  cannot 
be  skimped  If  they  are  to  provide  adequately 


the  range  of  services  essentially  to  the  men- 
tal, emotional,  and  physical  development  of 
children.  Child  care  programs  must  provide 
the  educational,  nutritional,  health,  psyclio- 
logical,  social,  and  other  services  necessary 
if  children  are  to  realize  their  potentials. 

In  hearings  in  January  1971  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare on  S.  1612,  the  Comprehonalve  Child 
Envelopment  Act  (subsequently  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  but  later  vetoed  by 
President  Nixon),  Dr.  Edward  Zlgler.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Child  Development.  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Wrtfare. 
submitted  estimates  of  the  coEtt  of  group 
care.  The  cost  of  full-day  group  care  of 
acceptable  quality"  was  placed  at  $1,862 
per  child,  per  year  and  of  'desirable  quality 
fit  $2,320  per  child,  per  year,  based  on  1967 
cost  data.  By  the  end  of  1971.  those  cost 
estimates,  adjusted  for  subsequent  price 
rises,  would  have  been  $2,292  and  $2,856. 
respectively. 

A  study  funded  by  the  OfBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  examined  the  costt  of  20  qual- 
ity child  care  centers  and  day  care  homes 
sponsored  by  Head  Start  aflUlates,  other  pub- 
licly financed  agencies,  and  by  private  pro- 
prietary and  private  nou-proflc  group>s.  It 
placed  costs,  ae  of  November  1970,  at  an 
average  of  about  $2,350  per  child  per  year  for 
a  program  for  25  children,  at  $2,250  for  50 
children,  and  at  $2,200  for  75  children.  Theee 
figures  would  have  been  $2,442,  $2,340,  and 
$2,285  respectively  at  December    1971  prices 

Assuming  approximate  costs  of  $2,300  per 
child,  per  year  for  full-day,  fully  sub- 
sidized child  care  and  $1,200  for  part -day 
fully  subsidized  care,  and  then  aidjustlng 
those  figures  for  the  fees  scaled  to  income 
that  some  parents  might  be  expected  to  pay 
a  Federal  outlay  of  at  least  $700  million 
■would  be  required  to  provide  direct  services 
for  400.000  children  of  preschool  age,  on  the 
basis  recommended. 

We  recommend.  In  addition,  that  outlays 
for  Head  Start  programs,  ■which  are  esti- 
mated to  ixital  about  $350  million  In  fiscal 
1972,  be  expanded  to  at  least  $500  million  in 
fiscal  year  1973. 

We  recognize  that  the  suggoeted  expan- 
sion of  services — which  in  ovir  Judgment  Is  a 
modest  target — wotild  require  outlays  for 
administrative  oosts.  training,  technical  as- 
sistanoe,  planning  and  coordination,  fam- 
ily participation  and  Involvement  services  to 
farnillee,  construction  and  renovation  of  fa- 
cllltlea,  establishment  of  a  mortgage  in- 
surance system,  and  research,  among  other 
essential  purposes.  We  believe  that  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1.5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1973 
to  expand  developmental  child  care  services 
for  preschool  children  only  would  be  in- 
sufflcienl  to  attain  the  suggested  goals.  Even 
a  $3  billion  Fedo^  appropriation  for  fiscal 
1978  for  developmental  child  care  servloea 
for  chlldrMi  of  preachool  and  schoc^  age,  be- 
fore- and  after-eobool,  ■would  hardly  suffice. 
Such  an  amount  la  tHe  least  that  should  be 
appropriated. 

Program  funding  should  be  limited  to 
public  and  private  non-profit  programs  and 
lo  activities  directed  toward  the  upgrading 
a'  family  day  care  homes. 

We  recommend  that  Federal  legislation  for 
the  expansion  and  Unprovement  of  child  care 
services  drop  the  prevailing  requirement  for 
state  and  local  matching  at  70/30  or  76/26 
levels,  and  instead  place  matching  on  a  90.  10 
basis,  with  procedures  to  waive  the  10  per- 
oent  state  and  local  matching  requirement 
as  necessary. 

If  programs  are  to  be  Incretued  to  reach 
those  most  urgently  in  need  of  developmental 
child  care.  Federal  outlays  should  riae  by  a 
least  $2  billion  more  every  year,  to  $4  billion 
in  fiscal  1974,  and  $6  billion  in  fiscal  1975, 
and  so  on  well  Into  the  1970b. 

Olven  the  clearly  demonstrated  magnitude 
of  need,  as  we  have  seen  It  In  our  commu- 


nltiM.  we  cannot  afford  to  do  less.  The  sug* 
geated  $2  billion  authorization  for  fiscal  1978 
would  represent  less  than  one  fifth  of  one 
percent  of  the  value  of  our  total  output  of 
goods  and  services  It  would  be  equivalent 
to  less  than  a  fifth  of  what  is  spent  each 
year  for  tobacco  and  less  than  one  eighth 
of  what  is  spent  for  alcoholic  beverages.  We 
can  afford  this  modest  $2  billion  investment 
in  our  children.  We  cannot  afford  the  con- 
tinued neglect  of  children — neglect  we  can 
document  throughout  the  United  States — 
the  cost  of  ■which  is  huge  in  both  human  and 
economic  terms. 

PXBSXNT    rEDEEAL    AFPROFaiA'TIONS    SHOITLD 
BE    StrSTAINED 

2.  It  is  our  reoommendation  that  the  ap- 
propriation suggested  above  be  a  supplement 
:o  present  outlays  for  ot^er  Federally  sup- 
ported day  care  programs.  We  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  funding  under  Title  IV-A  re- 
main open-ended,  as  at  present. 

INTEOkATION    IS   VTTAL 

3.  Day  oare  should  not  be  regarded  aa  a 
"welfare"  service,  any  mure  than  public  ed- 
ucation. Day  care  is  a  service  needed  and 
wanted  by  families  at  every  income  leva). 
We  strongly  recommend  efforts  to  assure 
that  all  publicly  assisted  child  care  programs 
oe  integrated  racially,  ethnically,  and  in 
terma  of  socio-economic  groupings. 

FEDBIal.   AOMCNiaTaATION    AND    COOSDINATIOM 

4.  We  recommend  that  the  Office  of  Child 
Developnient  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  be  designated  as  the 
agency  to  be  responsible  at  tbe  Federal  level 
for  the  administration  of  the  .suggested  new 
programs  We  also  recommend  t;~.e  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Policy  Council  composed 
of  representatives  of  paren'..8,  members  of 
public  and  private  agencies  involved  In  tbe 
provision  of  day  care  services,  and  other  ac- 
knowledged leaders  In  the  fields  of  early 
childhood  education,  health  and  develop- 
ment. 

It  Is  vital  that  existing  Federal  programs 
which  provide  funds  for  a  multiplicity  of 
uncoordinated  child  care  programs  be  effec- 
tively coordinated.  The  present  lack  of  coordi- 
nation stimulates  grantmanahlp  at  the  local 
level.  A  good  grantsman  may  tap  Federal 
funds  from  many  agencies,  each  unaware  of 
the  allocations  of  others,  while  some  com- 
munities, no  less  urgently  in  need,  may  re- 
ceive little  or  no  funding. 

There  is  need  for  more  than  a  clearing- 
house to  apprise  each  agency  of  the  actions 
of  others.  Federal  fvinds  for  child  care  services 
should  fiow  to  states  and  localities  in  accord- 
ance with  sound  state  and  local  plans  for  ac- 
tion. "Hiere  Is  need.  too.  for  consideration  of 
the  extent  to  which  Federal  funds  for  child 
care  services  might  be  provided  to  the  states 
and  localities  through  a  single  channel. 

NEEDED A  rLEARINCHOUBE  Or  IKroRMATION  ON 

FUNDING 

5.  Pending  the  development  of  a  more  effec- 
tive coordmatlon  mechanism  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  the  Office  of  Child  I>evelopment 
should  provide  a  clearinghouse  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  serve  as  a  single,  central 
point  for  information  on  the  sources  of  funds 
and  the  procedures  that  local  groups  and 
Eigenciee  might  follow  in  applying  for  them. 

aEVirw  or  paESEirr  allocations  needed 

6.  We  recommend  that  an  Intensive  review 
be  made  of  the  present  vise  of  Title  IV-A 
fimds.  The  review  should  be  made  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare,  with  a  repreeanta- 
tlve  membership.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  IV 
of  this  report,  releases  of  the  Department  in- 
dicate that  of  the  $300  mUllon  In  Federal 
funds  allocated  in  fiscal  1971  to  the  sutee 
and  localities  for  day  care  under.  Title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  nearly  80  percent 
of  the  total  provided  child  care  aervlcee  in 
homes  of  ■welfare-assisted  mothers;  about  30 
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percent,  provided  care  In  family  day  Ctn  or 
group  care  homes:  and  only  about  10  percent, 
provided  care  In  centers 

NKKDID IMPaOVXa   »CPO«TINC   STSTSMS 

7.  Another  change  needed  at  the  Federal 
level  Is  the  improvement  of  the  reporting 
■ystem  relating  to  day  care  and  preschool 
educational  facilities  Data  are  collected  by 
the  Office  of  Chlid  Development  on  current 
•nroUment  In  licensed  day  care  homes  and 
centers;  statistics  on  enrollment  m  kinder- 
gartens and  nursery  schools  are  reported  by 
the  Offl<e  of  Education.  The  two  series  over- 
lap and  there  are  serious  deficiencies  in  both 
There  should  be  a  single  reporting  system, 
providing  infijrmatlon  on  the  availability  of 
day  care  and  educational  services  for  pre- 
school children,  both  public  and  private 
showing  full-day  and  part-day  enrollment  ca- 
pacities. 

UJLtrDKTOtLY    WORK   UQUISEMXNTS   OPPOSKO 

8.  An  additional  reconunendatlon  set  forth, 
relating  to  Federal  responsibilities,  is  that 
neither  work  training  nor  employment  be 
required  to  make  mothers  eligible  for  public 
UBistance.  We  believe  all  mothers  should  be 
free  to  decide  whether  to  work  or  to  take 
care  of  their  own  children.  We  regard  this 
choice  as  a  fundamental  right  in  our  society, 
a  right  which  must  be  preeerved 

We  would  emphasise  that  our  investiga- 
tions and  those  of  others  convince  us  that  If 
quality  day  care  s<'rvloe«  were  to  become  in- 
oreaalngly  available,  a  large  proportion  of 
ATDC  mothers  would  elect  to  use  them  and 
to  enter  training  programs  or  accept  employ- 
ment. We  are  strongly  opposed  not  only  to 
mandatory  work  requirements,  but  also  to 
the  development  of  a  second  rate  care  sys- 
tem for  the  children  of  welfare-assisted 
mothers.  Disadvantaged  children,  even  more 
than  others,  need  developmental  opportuni- 
ties of  high  quality  If  they  are  to  have  an 
•qual  chance  with  the  more  fortunate;  they 
must  not  be  segregated  as  they  are  today  in 
many  publicly  subsidized  progrsima. 

STATS   AJTD   LOCAI.  COOBDINATION   IS   NEKDCS 

0.  Not  only  should  day  care  program  activ- 
ities at  the  Federal  level  be  better  coordi- 
nated; the  Federal  government  has  a  majar 
reeponslblUty  to  encourage  and  assist  more 
effective  coordination  of  child  care  services  at 
the  State  and  local  levels.  The  4-C  program 
<the  establishment  of  state  and  local  Com- 
munity Coordinated  Child  Care  Committees) 
was  Initiated  toward  this  end  While  the  pro- 
gram Is  potentially  a  very  useful  one.  It  has 
failed  to  achieve  Its  declared  objectives,  with 
some  notable  exceptions,  because  of  Inade- 
qttate  staffing  and  support,  and  lack  of  direc- 
tional clarity  and  of  Interagency  coordination 
at  the  Federal  government  through  the  re- 
gional offices  to  the  state  and  local  commit- 
tees Very  little  Federal  funding  has  been 
available  except  for  a  limited  number  of 
pilot  projects 

An  onginil  impetus  to  the  establishment 
of  4-0  comxnlttees  In  some  areas  had  been 
the  hope  that  these  cooamlttees  might  be  the 
recogniEed  channels  through  which  child 
care  funds  would  flow  from  Washington 
When  this  failed  to  mat«rlallae,  aome  4-C 
committees  broke  apart  as  local  groups  com- 
pleted to  become  grant  recipients. 

Because  4-C  coumilttees  have  lacked  com- 
mon guidelines  and  have  been  largely  de- 
pendent on  very  limited  sums  of  local  money, 
there  has  been  great  vmrlatlon  from  locality 
to  locality  In  4-C  organization  and  function. 
Some  committees  have  promoted  training  op- 
portunities or  served  as  Informational  cen- 
ters. Others  have  regarded  thensMlves  as 
child  service  advocates.  A  few  have  been  In- 
volved in  actual  planning  and  coordination 
ftotlvltlee;  a  few  have  aasumed  roles  with 
respect  to  fund  administration,  having  ob- 
tained contracts  to  do  ao;  and  a  few  have 
been  directly  Involved  in  program  operation. 


Local  coordination  Is,  we  believe,  essential 
to  the  accomplishment  of  many  vital  tasks.  It 
Is  highly  desirable  in  most  commtinltlee  that 
comprehensive  surveys  be  conducted  of  local 
child  care  service  needs,  and  of  the  availa- 
bility and  location  of  existing  centers  and 
homes  in  relation  to  those  needs.  There 
should  be  coordinated  planning  for  facility 
and  service  expansion.  Especially  needed.  If 
larger  amounts  of  child  care  service  funds 
were  to  become  available,  would  be  coordi- 
nate determtaatlon  of  where  and  how  and 
for  whom  these  funds  could  best  be  used 
There  are  many  other  conmion  purposes  at 
the  local  level  which  can  best  be  advanced 
through  the  coordinated  eSorts  of  all  agen- 
cies Involved,  public  and  private. 

Because  effective  coordination  of  all  child 
care  programs  is  vital,  it  should  be  encour- 
aged and  supported.  It  is  not  enough  to  pro- 
vide, as  has  been  proposed  In  some  recent 
child  care  bills,  that  local  governmental  or- 
ganizations (prime  sponsors)  and  Child  De- 
velopment Councils  coordinate  and  moni- 
tor only  such  new  programs  as  the  legisla- 
tive  proposals   would   authorize. 

It  Is  recommended  that  a  small  proportion 
of  all  Federal  funds  for  child  care  and  pre- 
school educational  services  be  earmarked  for 
allocation  to  those  communities  which  estab- 
lish In  their  governmental  structures  an  Of- 
fice of  Child  Development,  or  Its  equivalent, 
as  an  Lntragovemmental  mechanism  for  the 
coordination  of  the  full  range  of  child  care 
and  development,  early  education  services 
and  related  famUy  service  programs.  Also  as 
a  requirement  for  such  allotments,  we  rec- 
onxmend  the  establishment  of  local  child 
and  family  service  policy  councils  made  up 
of  representatives  of  parents  who  should 
constitute  one  third  to  one  half  of  the  mem- 
bers; of  members  of  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations  concerned,  and 
of  qualified  community  leaders.  Neither  the 
governmental  unit  nor  the  policy  council 
should  be  identified  as  "welfare"  oriented. 

The  establishment  of  such  an  agency  and 
policy  council  could  provide  a  much 
needed  coordination  mechanism  with  respect 
to  the  full  range  of  public  funds.  Federal, 
state  and  local.  This  would  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity to  use  existing  4-C  organizations  to 
the  extent  they  meet  the  eligibility  require- 
ments agreed  upon,  or  they  could  be  modi- 
fled  to  do  so.  In  other  localities  where  4-C 
committees  or  their  equivalents  do  not  exist 
or  cannot  be  built  upon,  the  suggested  Fed- 
eral allotments  for  coordination  would  serve 
as  an  Incentive  for  establishment  of  coordi- 
nating policy  councils.  It  Is  suggested  that 
these  councils  should  be  policy  making  and 
liot  operational  bodies  with  respect  to  the 
actual  delivery  of  services. 

State  prime  sponsors  and  policy  councils 
are  similarly  desirable.  There  are  essential 
coordination,  planning  and  policy  functions 
to  be  exercised  at  the  state  level. 

XXPANDIKG   AND   UCPBOVTNC   SERVICES 

10.  We  recommend  the  development  or  ex- 
pansion of  free  or  low  cost  training  programs. 
Staff  members  of  private  and  public  centers 
and  day  care  home  operators  can  be  encour- 
aged to  participate  through  a  point  accredi- 
tation system  or  similar  mechsmlsm.  The 
courses  should  also  be  open  to  parents,  espe- 
cially those  who  are  Child  Development 
Council  or  project  board  members 

Concerted  efforts  are  needed  to  assure  the 
availability  of  day  care  services  for  the  chil- 
dren of  employed  mothers  who  work  at  nlgfat 
or  at  early  morning  or  late  day  hours,  for  In- 
fants and  toddlers,  for  bilingual  children,  for 
handicapped  children,  and  for  other  children 
with  special  needs. 

It  Is  Important  that  comprehensive  day 
care  services  be  available  In  the  neighbor- 
hood. Mothers  strongly  prefer  not  to  trans- 
port small  children  long  distances.  Pending 
availability   of  sufficient   care   In   ivelghbor- 


hood,  steps  must  be  taken  to  provide  macs 
adequately  transportation  as  an  essential 
component  of  child  care  service. 

aole  of  the  day  care  center  in  the 
community 

We  need  to  enlarge  concepts  of  the  role  of 
the  day  care  center  In  the  community.  This 
was  well  put  by  a  committee  appomted  at  a 
conference  called  by  the  Office  of  Child  Ds> 
velopment,  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of 
Econo"^tc  Opportunity,  in  the  summer  o( 
1970.  This  comn[ilttee  was  chaired  by  Or.  XMt 
Bronfenbrenner.  distinguished  professor  ot 
psychology  and  child  development  at  Cornell 
University.  The  committee's  "Statement  of 
Principles — Day  Care  USA,"  published  by  ths 
Office  of  Child  Development,  said: 

"The  day  care  center  should  become  the 
focus  of  social  and  service  programs  involv- 
ing famUlee,  neighbors,  local  businesses,  civic 
organizations,  and  any  other  agencies  in  ths 
community.  This  enables  the  entire  com- 
munity to  become  aware  of  and  actively  con- 
cerned with  the  children  in  its  midst.  The 
day  care  program  has  the  responsibility  itf 
serving  as  a  bridge  to  the  larger  community 
In  which  the  child  lives." 

We  share  these  concepts  and  hope  they  will 
be  more  generally  accepted. 

There  is  need  for  Intensive  exploration  of 
the  possibilities  for  clustering  day  care  cen- 
ters, or  grouping  them  Into  area  systems. 
Economies  and  Improved  services  could 
emerge  In  many  Instances  from  shared  pro- 
fessional direction,  staff  interchange,  com- 
mon or  cooperative  purchasing,  and  otbsr 
central  services. 

Day  Care  Homes 
Another  challenge  rela.tes   to  the  difficult 
problem  of  how  standards  of  family  day  care 
homes  might  best  be  Improved.  As  has  been 
discussed  In  Chapter  VT,  perhaps  fewer  than 
five  percent  of  the  Inomense  niomber  of  day 
care  homes  are  licensed  or  supervised.  They 
are  too  numerous  and  too  small  In  scale  to 
be  brought  universally  into  compliance,  even 
If  more  of  them  cotild  be  brought  within  the 
licensing  system.  Too  vast  an  army  of  In- 
spectors  would  be  required.   While  we  rso- 
ommend  that  efforts  be  continued  to  license 
a  larger  proportion  of  family  day  care  homes, 
there    are    many    steps    communities   ml^t 
take  In  the  meantime  to  help  upgrade  the 
quality  of  these  facilities.  They  mclude  es- 
tablishment  of  free  or  low  cost  courses  In 
early  childhood  education  and  development 
In  local  community  colleges  and  other  edu- 
cational  institutions  which  day   care  home 
operators  might  be  encouraged  to  take.  Spe- 
clAl  child  care  centers  should  be  established 
which    might    work    \n    conjunction    with 
satellite  family  day  care  homes  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, at  the  option  of  the  operators.  Tbt 
centers   cotild   provide   workshops  and  flUD 
presentations  and  aerre  a*  lending  lihrartsr 
and  lenders  of  educational   materials,  toy* 
and  equipment.  Children  In  the  homes  might 
oome  to  the  centers  for  a  number  of  hours  a 
week  to  participate  In  group  activities  uadK 
aklllsd     direction.     Operators     might    vlstt 
clsswss.  Center  staff  might  visit  family  day 
care  homes,  at  their  operators'  request,  to 
consult  and  advise. 
Day  Care  jobs  for  parents  and  others 
The  quality  of  child  care  services  could  be 
further    enhanced    through    the   large  scale 
expansion  of  training  oppMtunltles  for  par- 
ents   and    others    who    desire    them,    both 
through      on-the-job      experience      and/w 
through  academic  courses,  to  enable  them  to 
become  day  care  aides,  with  ample  provlsloB 
for  career  ladders  to  further  thefr  advance. 
Wage  scales  and  hours 
Another  essential  element  In  the  upirsd- 
Ing  of  day  care  services  Is  the  ellmlnatloii 
of  substandard  wage  scales  and  excessively 
long  working  hours.  No  Federal  funds  aiioald 
be  allocated  for  programs  In  which  day  osrs 


personnel  are  paid  lass  than  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage.  Par  higher  salary  scales  for  non- 
pro(«8ional3  should  be  encouraged.  Profea- 
jlional  salaries  should  conform  with  accept- 
fi  standards  for  elementary  school  teachers 
,nd  admlntetraUve  personneL 
linJetng  preschool  and  elementary  education 

Both  day  care  and  elementary  schooling 
wtn  benefit  to  the  extent  that  there  can  be 
s  closer  interrelatlonrfilp  of  and  continuity 
Ijetween  these  educational  serrlces. 
Others  can  help 

A  responsibility  ttiat  all  of  us  concerned 
with  day  care,  its  expansion,  and  Its  Im- 
provement should  accept  Is  to  enoourage,  to 
the  fullest  extent  fsaslbls,  the  expansion  of 
,yery  possible  type  of  quality  day  care  In  our 
oommunities.  In  addition  to  what  Is  now  be- 
ing assisted  or  may  be  in  the  future,  by 
public  funds.  Employers  need  to  appreciate 
that  the  provision  of  child  care  services  Is  a 
wise  business  move.  It  can  greatly  help  cxu- 
tall  excessive  rates  of  turnover  of  personnel 
sod  absenteeism,  and  promote  the  efficiency 
of  mothers  on  the  job.  This  Includes  em- 
ployers In  private  Industry  as  well  as  Ped- 
eial,  state  and  local  agencies.  Colleges  and 
universities,  hospitals,  and  other  institu- 
tions could  and  should,  on  a  far  wider  basis, 
provide  chUd  care  services  for  students, 
trainees,  and  employees.  Only  one  major 
trade  union  In  the  country  has  succeeded 
la  Incltidmg  the  provision  of  day  care  serv- 
ices on  a  sizable  scale  Ln  its  collective  bar- 
g&ming  agreements.  Why  should  not  many 
other  unions  seek  to  do  so?  There  is  much 
that  can  be  done  to  give  greater  impetus  to 
these  and  other  potential  sources  of  day 
care  service  expansion. 

IWaOVTNG  STANDAHDS  AND  THKni  ENTOECEJCKNT 

11.  Another  key  challenge  to  action  Is  the 
improvement  of  the  regulation  and  enforce- 
ment of  child  care  program  standards.  We 
recommend  that  any  legislation  to  expand 
funding  for  child  care  services  provide  for 
the  development  of  Federal  child  care  stand- 
ards which  local  programs  would  have  to 
meet  to  be  eligible  for  funding,  no  less  com- 
prehensive than  the  1988  Federal  Interagency 
Day  Care  Requirements  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Recent  Joint  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Child  Development  and  the  Office  of 
Iconomlc  Opportunity  to  Involve  child  care 
leaders  in  the  development  of  a  suggested 
Model  State  Licensing  Statute  are  commend- 
able. It  is  recommended  that  such  a  code,  if  it 
Is  to  be  a  "model,"  be  consistent  with  the 
high  standards  already  set  by  several  states, 
and  not  be  geared  to  the  lowest  or  middle 
common  denominator  of  practice. 

It  Is  recommended  that  NCJW  nrembers 
work  with  representatives  of  other  organiza- 
tions In  their  states  to  urge  their  Governors 
to  establish  licensing  review  panels  where 
they  have  not  recently  done  so.  to  update  and 
Improve  state  licensliig  standards  and  admin- 
istrative procedures,  and  to  make  them  con- 
sistent with  a  recommended  Model  Statute. 
Steps  are  needed  to  bring  local  regulations 
and  procedures  Into  conformity  as  well,  to 
eliminate  overlapping  Jurisdictions  and  con- 
flicting requirements,  to  find  means  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  steps  applicants  for  li- 
censes must  take,  and  to  eliminate  unneces- 
eary  delays  and  obstacles  In  the  licensing 
process. 

Standards  are  no  better  than  their  enf  orce- 
SMot.  In  this  area  we  are  failing  miserably 
due  to  madequate  appropriations  as  well  as 
to  unwieldy  regulations.  A  vital  role  for 
Council  members  and  others  concerned  Is  to 
pcesB  for  adequate  appropriations  for  en- 
forcement and  for  the  development  of  guide- 
lines or  manuals  which  outline  clearly  pro- 
osdurea  to  be  foUowed. 

We  need  a  more  humanized  and  serrloe 


oriented  concept  of  licensing  enforcement. 
Inspectors  must  be  more  than  police  officers. 
They  should  be  service  oriented,  "and  service 
trained,  able  not  so  much  to  crack  down  as 
to  take  a  constructive  part  in  the  task  of 
helping  facilities  to  come  Into  compliance. 
We  recommend  that  Federal  legislation  for 
the  expansion  of  child  care  services  Include 
allocations  for  the  states  and  localities  to 
help  In  the  upgrading  of  licensing  and  en- 
forcement. 

SOCCATINa   TH£   COUICUNIIT 

12.  Needed  far  more  universally  are  educa- 
tional programs  at  the  local  level  to  Inform 
parents  more  fully  about  desirable  standards 
for  day  care  centers  and  family  day  care 
homes,  to  assist  them  in  playing  a  more  ef- 
fective role  through  their  own  greater  In- 
volvement and  ptarticlpation.  Parents  need 
especially  to  have  sufficient  Information  as 
to  the  kinds  of  services  available  from  which 
they  may  choose,  sa  best  suited  to  their  own 
needs  and  their  children's. 

Anothw  educational  activity  reconamended 
Is  the  mclusion  in  the  high  school  curricu- 
lum of  courses  relating  to  family  life  and 
child  developmerrt,  with  opportunities  af- 
forded young  people  to  participate  as  volun- 
teers in  high  quality  day  care  programs. 

Community  education  programs  are  also 
needed  to  help  the  public  appreciate  more 
fully  the  magnitude  of  day  care  service  needs, 
the  stake  of  the  community  in  the  large  scale 
expansion  of  quality  services,  and  the  sound- 
ness of  an  mvestment  In  comprehensive,  de- 
velopmental chUd  care  and  related  family 
services. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALABAMA'S  ROY  D. 
HICKMAN.  PRESIDENT  OP  RO- 
TARY INTERNATIONAL 

Mr.  AT. I  .FIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
life's  great  pleasures  is  to  see  recognition 
come  to  a  man  or  a  woman  who  dailj' 
gives  generously  in  time  and  effort,  as 
well  as  money,  to  help  his  fellow  man. 

For  many  years  I  have  watched  my 
fellow  Alabamlan.  Roy  D.  Hickman  of 
Birmingham,  go  about  the  dally  tasks  re- 
lated to  his  business,  Alabama  Engrav- 
ing Co..  in  Birmingham,  and  in  a  vast 
number  of  civic  activities  to  which  he  not 
only  gave  use  of  his  name,  but  which 
benefited  from  hla  active  participation. 
The  entire  State  of  Alabama  has  served 
as  a  field  in  which  he  sowed  the  seeds  of 
generosity.  Roy  Hickman's  integrity  as 
a  businessman  is  matched  by  his  reputa- 
tion for  doing  for  others  with  no  thought 
of  gain  for  himself. 

Among  the  many  activities  to  which 
he  has  given  so  freely  has  been  the  Bir- 
mingham Rotary  Club  and  Rotary  In- 
ternational. Since  becoming  a  Rotarlan 
in  1935  at  the  age  of  33,  he  has  served 
as  president  of  his  home  club,  as  district 
governor,  as  aide  to  past  Rotary  Inter - 
natlotisJ  President  Frank  E.  Spain — also 
of  Alabama — and  in  many  other  capaci- 
ties. 

TIHiile  conducting  a  successful  business 
and  taking  a  leadership  role  in  hts  civic 
club,  Roy  Hickman  also  made  time  to 
work  in  an  impressive  array  of  commu- 
nity ta«ks,  including  serving  in  the  pres- 
idoicy  of  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  t^  Sales  Executive  Club,  the 
American  Ordnance  Post,  the  Executives 
Club  and  the  Downtown  Club.  He  has 
served  local  community  chest  and 
united  fund  organizatloci,  as  an  adviser 
to  the  Salvation  Army,  president  of  the 
Alabama  Tuberculosis  Association  and 


director  of  the  American  IB  Association, 
in  addition  to  many  other  worthy  causes. 

He  has  am  awed  a  vast  array  of  honors, 
including  the  William  Booth  Award  for 
distinguished  service  in  civic  and  philan- 
thropic activities  bestowed  by  the  Salva- 
tioo.  Army. 

And  now.  Mr.  President,  Roy  Hickman 
has  attained  the  highest  honor  that  his 
fellow  Rotarians  can  bestow — that  of  the 
presidency  of  Rotary  International  for 
the  years  1972-73. 

I  tliliik  that  my  feeling  of  pride  and 
pleasure  at  this  new  and  great  honor  for 
Roy  Hickman  reflects  the  feelings  of  all 
of  my  fellow  Alabamians.  We  are  proud 
of  and  for  him 

Mr.  President,  the  July  1972  edition  of 
the  Rotarlan  mcludes  an  article  on  Roy 
D.  Hickman,  the  62nd  President  of  Ro- 
tary International.  This  story  of  a  mod- 
em day  Horatio  Alger  hero  Is  recom- 
mended reading.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MKrr  Rot  Hickman:  Woik  Made  tux  Mam 
(The  62d  President  of  RI  is  a  commonsense 

Rotarlan   who  strongly  values  vocational 

dignity  and  Rotary's  Object) 

It  has  been  said.  "When  you  want  to  And 
out  how  high  a  man  has  climbed,  you  have 
first  to  learn  where  he  started  from."  For  the 
measure  of  how  far  Roy  D.  Hickman  has 
travelled  to  become  the  1973-73  President  of 
Rotary  International,  one  must  look  back  to 
1935,  when  he  first  became  a  Rotarlan  and 
beyond  to  bis  boyhxxxl  days  In  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  where  he  learned  the  virtues  of 
self-reUance,  hard  work,  and  the  determina- 
tion to  succeed  against  adversity.  Today  be 
U  the  board  chairman  of  Alahama  Xn^^v- 
Ing  Company  and  its  affiliate  Platemakws, 
Incorporated,  both  located  In  Birmingham. 

A  tribute  to  the  Q2nd  President  of  Rotary 
International  was  read  into  the  United  States 
Congressional  Beoord  last  November  from  the 
n.S.  Senate  floor  by  Alabama  Senator  James 
B.  Allen,  who  stated:  "Roy  Hickman  came  up 
the  bard  way.  ELe  learned  the  meaning  and 
value  of  work  at  an  early  age  and  worked  to 
help  put  himself  through  college.  His  re- 
freshing attitude  toward  work  la  sxpressed 
in  these  words:  'Working  was  the  best  thing 
in  the  world  that  could  have  happened  to 
me.  It  teaches  you  to  appreciate  things  men 
If  you  work  for  them  than  if  they  are  banded 
to  you  on  a  silver  platter.'  " 

Certainly  the  invitation  to  become  a  Rotar- 
lan was  not  presented  on  a  silver  platter, 
but  bard  earned.  He  flxst  became  interested 
in  Rotary  in  1936.  when  be  arrived  In  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama,  as  a  salfwrnan  for  Ala- 
bama Engraving  Company.  In  his  field  of 
selling  photo  engraving,  especially  for  high 
school  and  college  yearbooks,  he  called  on 
every  printer  in  town.  He  came  to  know  the 
late  John  C.  Henley,  Jr.,  president  at  the 
Birmingham  Publishing  Company,  cbarter 
member  of  the  Rotary  Club  at  Birmingham, 
and  a  Past  District  Oovemor  of  Rotary  In- 
ternational. Rot^uian  Henley  took:  an  Inter- 
est In  young  Boy  and  told  him  that  In  due 
time — when  be  bad  matured  and  was  ready — 
be  wanted  him  to  becotoe  a  Botarlan. 

Nine  years  passed  before  John  Henley,  with 
some  trepidation  and  confessed  misgivings, 
proposed  for  membership  In  that  staunchly 
conservative  Club  the  name  of  Roy  D.  Hick- 
man. As  a  customer  of  Boy's  company,  Jotm 
had  been  Impressed  over  the  ysaa  by  tbe 
integrity  and  InteUlgenos  of  Roy  Hickman, 
who  was  then  far  below  the  average  age  ot 
the  Club  members.  Re  was  only  3S— a  mere 
stripling  in  the  eyes  of  the  Club  grey-heads. 

The  Blrmlngbam  Rotary  Club  takes  piMe 
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la  on«  of  the  oldest  and  rlcbest  tUatorles  In 
the  VS.  Southland.  Ita  low  charter  number — 
Rotary  Club  No.  88  chartered  :n  1918 — Indl- 
eatea  how  early  It  came  Into  beln«  in  Rotary. 
Tha  Club's  ttrength  and  vitality  are  evidenced 
by  the  eagerseaa  ol  Birmingham  Rotartana 
to  spread  the  fellowship  and  service  ideala  to 
other  Southern  clUea.  Their  missionary  leal, 
which  earned  the  Birmingham  Club  recogni- 
tion aa  "the  evangel  of  Rotary,"  was  instru- 
mental In  organising  new  Rotary  Clubs  In 
Atlanta.  Savannah.  Macon,  and  AuguaU, 
Ctoorgla:  in  Tampa,  Florida;  In  Montgomery- 
and  Mobile.  Alabama;  and  Memphis  and 
Nashville,  Tenneaee. 

■'There  were  glanta  Ui  those  days."  m  the 
Club  hlatory  was  to  put  It  years  later  And 
Birmingham  Rotarlans  Intended  to  keep  that 
stature  by  carefully  measuring  proposed 
new  members  against  the  strictest  of  stand- 
ards So  Roy  Hickman's  first  handicap  to  be 
overcome  was  his  age;  in  effect,  he  had  to 
live  It  down.  His  classlflcatlon  was  Printing 
and  Publishing — Photo  Engraving. 

President,  Hickman  recently  recalled  the 
words  with  which  John  HenJey  Introduced 
him  as  a  new  member  In  1935:  "If  Roy  Hick- 
man ever  amounts  to  anything  in  Rotary,  it 
will  be  because  of  what  :  taught  him,  and  If 
he  doesn't  remember  I  told  you  so!"  And 
although  Past  District  Governor  Henley  told 
Roy  he  wsls  on  his  own,  he  saw  to  It  that 
the  younger  ma.i  had  proper  orientation 
and  thorough  Indoctrination.  Again  Roy  re- 
members his  words  "  'Now  that  you  are  In 
Rotary,  you've  got  to  take  an  active  part  If 
you're  going  to  be  worth  anything  to  Rotary  ' 
So  he  took  me  to  the  next  District  Confer- 
ence, much  to  the  dlsgtist  of  my  boss,  who 
thought  It  was  a  waste  of  time 

"This  gave  me  the  desire  then  to  look  at 
Rotary  worldwide  by  attending  the  Interna- 
tional Conventions,"  says  Roy,  who  was  a 
delegate  to  his  flrst  RI  Convention  at  Nice, 
France,  In  1937,  only  two  years  after  becom- 
ing a  Rotarlan.  "Here  I  saw  In  practice  the 
great  opportunities  afforded  one  to  meet  peo- 
ple from  all  over  the  world  and  learned 
again  that  service  In  your  community 
through  Rotary  Is  very  rewarding." 

But  In  those  early  years  Roy  was  a  slender, 
modest  young  man  with  but  little  evidence 
of  the  "Marshal's  baton  In  his  knapsack"  of 
which  Napoleon  once  spoke  as  a  desirable 
attribute  of  a  private  in  the  French  armies. 
In  brief,  there  was  small  indication  then  of 
the  growth  to  greatness  that  was  later  to  be 
earned  by  hard,  intelligent  labor  in  Rotary 
and  In  the  military  and  commercial  fields 
for  which  he  was  destined. 

Author-lecturer  Elbert  Hubbard  said, 
"Progress  comes  from  the  intelligent  use  of 
experience  "  The  chronology  of  Roy  Hick- 
man's progress  In  his  varied  areas  of  excel- 
lence was  distinguished  by  his  steady  accept- 
ance of  responsibilities  and  his  elevation  to 
fresh  new  ones  which  he  earned  by  growth 
and  achievement  And  In  his  accomplish- 
ments there  was  already  a  harbinger  of  fu- 
ture greatness.  Illuminated  by  the  sense  of 
humor  and  the  sense  of  proportion  of  which 
true  humor  is  made.  Roy  never  mistook  the 
trivial  for  the  essential. 

His  philosophy?  Perhaps  It  can  best  be 
summed  up  by  returning  to  the  Congres- 
simal  Record  of  the  US.  Senate  carrying  a 
tribute  published  by  the  Birmingham  Neus 
"I  don't  know  of  any  other  secret  of  success.' 
said  Roy.  "than  to  And  a  Job  In  a  field  that 
Intererts  you  and  to  work  with  people  and 
learn  from  them.  You  cant  help  but  gain 
from  the  eiqjerlence  of  others,  from  their 
advice  and  thetr  willingness  to  share  their 
knowledge.  In  order  to  accomplish  anything 
you  have  to  learn  to  work  with  people."  Not 
a  bad  credo  for  any  Rotarlan  .  . 

The  62nd  presiding  officer  of  RI  was  bom 
In  Chattanooga.  Tenrnasee,  on  January  27. 
1902.  thcae  ye*rs  before  the  birth  of  Rotary. 
Boy  Hickman's  father,  a  railroad  oonductor. 
died  when  Roy  was  2  years  old,  the  youngest 


of  a  brood  of  six  raised  by  a  stout-hearted 
mother.  As  a  youth,  Roy  sold  electric  light 
bulbs  door-to-door  and  store-to-store  to 
earn  pocket  money.  He  was  so  energetic  and 
persuasive  that  he  won  several  sales  awards, 
and  General  Electric  Company  promised  him 
a  position  when  he  graduated  from  college. 
Thus,  after  high  school  graduation,  he  en- 
tered the  University  of  New  Mexico  at  Al- 
buquerque with  intentions  of  becoming  an 
electrical  engineer.  Soon,  however,  he 
switched  to  a  business  administration  course 
of  study  with  a  major  In  economics. 

Roy  went  to  New  Mexico  through  the  in- 
fluence of  a  favorite  uncle  and  aunt  who 
had  moved  from  Alabama  to  Clovls.  New 
Mexico,  to  homestead  land  before  the  New 
Mexico  Territory  became  a  State  in  1912 
For  three  Sununers  during  high  school  days, 
he  worked  on  his  uncle's  wheat  ranch,  driv- 
ing a  tractor  and  pulling  a  combine-thresher 
which  harvested  the  golden  gram. 

Early  at  the  university,  Roy  showed  his 
genius  and  capacity  for  orgamzatlon  and 
efBclency.  and  student  honors  and  respon- 
sibilities began  to  fall  on  him.  As  a  fresh- 
man, he  became  student  manager  of  ath- 
letics. His  college  fraternity,  PI  Uappa  Alpha 
elected  him  president  and  in  later  years 
( 1942-46 )  he  was  to  serve  as  its  national 
(US.)  president.  He  was  president  of  the 
University  of  New  Mexico's  student  body  in 
1924  after  having  been  editor  of  the  student 
yearbook  and  state  intercollegiate  oratorical 
champion  the  previous  year.  To  help  earn 
his  way  financially,  he  waited  on  tables  in 
the  school  dining  hall,  sold  yearbooks,  and 
served  as  a  student  Instructor  In  economics 
(In  1971,  the  University  of  Mexico  honored 
alumnus  Roy  with  Its  prestigious  Zimmer- 
man Award;  It  Is  presented  to  persons  who 
have  performed  noteworthy  service  in  their 
chosen  fields  of  endeavor.* 

Upon  graduation  In  1925.  Roy  joined  a 
Texas  firm  aa  a  salesman  for  college  and  high 
school  yearbooks — a  continuation  of  the 
work  that  helped  to  finance  his  education 
And  not  long  after,  he  moved  on  to  Bir- 
mingham as  a  sales  representative  for  Ala- 
bama Engraving — a  company  with  which  he 
has  been  associated  for  46  years.  He  ad- 
vanced to  manager  of  the  college  annual,  or 
yearbook,  division,  then  to  sales  manager, 
was  chosen  president  In  1966.  and  named 
chairman  of  the  board  In  1965.  The  company 
and  Its  affiliate  Platemakers.  Inc  grew  under 
the  Joint  guidance  of  Hoy  and  his  two  busi- 
ness partners — Robert  B.  Paerber  and  Rob- 
ert K.  Monroe,  both  Rotarlans — Into  promi- 
nence in  Its  field,  and  Roy  Hickman  retains 
his  active  connection  with  the  firm  as  a 
young  man  of  70. 

His  steady  rise  through  the  ranks  of  Ro- 
tary is  a  success  story  all  Its  own  Three 
years  after  he  became  a  member  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Clubs,  he  was  elected  a  Director 
and  In  1942^3  he  was — at  age  39— elected 
one  of  the  Club's  youngest  Presidents.  In 
1948-49,  Rotarlans  of  what  Is  now  District 
686  selected  him  to  serve  as  District  Gov- 
ernor. 

In  1951-52.  he  was  to  serve  as  Rotary  aide 
to  RI  President  Frank  B.  Spam;  the  fwo  had 
become  cloee  friends  In  the  Birmingham 
Rotary  Club  In  the  mid -19308  and  had  gone 
on  to  distinguish  themselves  by  service 
to  city,  state,  nation,  and  international 
Eotarydom  Thus  as  Birmingham  Is  celebrat- 
ing Its  lOOth  anniversary  year,  the  Induatrlal 
titan  of  the  VS.  South  becomes  the  fifth 
city  In  the  world  to  give  Rotary  two  inter- 
national Presidents,  not  to  mention  presi- 
dent* of  several  other  U  8  and  international 
service  cluba. 

Recalling  his  opportunity  to  serve  as  aide 
to  President  Spain.  Roy  Hickman  remarks. 
"Frank  chose  me  aa  his  aide  for  hl«  Presi- 
dential year,  little  realizing  he  was  giving 
me  valuable  ezperltnce  for  the  same  hl^ 
ofBoe  21    years  later."  ' 


Moving  further  Into  International  respon- 
sibilities for  Rotary,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
RI  Magazine  Committee  In  1962-53.  Director 
of  RI  In  1954-55,  member  of  the  RI  Finance 
Committee  ta  1964-6«.  and  Third  Vice- 
President  of  Rotary  International  in  i»66- 
56.  But  his  growth  had  by  no  means  stopped, 
for  by  1958  we  find  him  chairman  of  the 
Dallas  International  Convention  Committee 
and  also  chairman  of  The  Rotary  Founda- 
tion Development  Conunlttee.  In  1967-6S 
he  served  with  distinction  on  the  Rotary 
International  Planning  Committee.  Ai 
Presldent-Hect  durmg  the  past  year,  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  RI  Board  of  Dlrecton 
and  Its  Executive  Committee. 

A  record  of  solid  growth  as  a  man  and  m 
a  Rotarlan,  and  Roy  D.  Hickman  is  now 
Rotary  International's  President.  But  the 
record  Is  far  from  complete.  The  military 
and  civic  chapters  are  yet  to  come. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n.  Boy 
Hickman  was  Inducted  Into  the  armed  farces 
and  Joined  the  United  States  Army  Ordnanoe 
Corps  as  a  captain,  at  the  Aberdeen,  Mary- 
land Proving  Ground.  Following  Induction 
and  service  there,  he  returned  to  Alabama 
with  an  assignment  to  the  Birmingham  Ord- 
nance District.  After  four  and  one-half  yean, 
he  fulfilled  his  military  obligation  and  had 
attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 
Later.  In  1964.  Roy  was  named  a  civilian 
aide  m  Alabama  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
U.S.  Army.  For  this  service  he  received  an 
"Outstanding  Civilian  Service  Medal"  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

■yet  this  Is  not  the  profile  of  a  superman 
but  of  a  personality  so  well  organized  that 
Roy  D.  Hickman  managed  to  weave  in  among 
his  Rotary  responsibilities  and  military  ob- 
ligations an  Impressive  array  of  civic  tasks. 
In  1958-69  he  served  as  president  of  tbe 
Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  a  city  with  nearly 
one  million  population  In  Its  metropolitan 
area.  Other  presidencies  followed:  the  Sales 
Elxecutlve  Club,  the  American  Ordnance 
Poet,  the  Executive  Club,  and  the  Down- 
town Club. 

He  has  served  as  a  publicity  director  of  the 
local  Community  Chest,  board  member  of 
the  United  Fund,  advisory  board  member 
and  chalmmn  of  the  Salvation  Army,  presi- 
dent of  the  Alabama  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion, a  director  of  the  American  TB  Associa- 
tion, and  as  stated  earlier,  laatlonal  (U.S.) 
president  of  his  PI  Kappa  Alpha  social 
fraternity. 

In  April  of  this  year,  Roy  Hickman  received 
the  William  Booth  Award  for  distinguished 
service  In  civic  and  philanthropic  activities. 
The  international  award  is  the  highest 
bestowed  by  the  Salvation  Army. 

Even  so,  these  are  but  the  highlights,  the 
more  outstanding  milestones  along  his  road 
of  service  to  many  causes  and  organlzatioos. 
One  wonders  where  he  found  time  for  aU  he 
did — and  without  visible  signs  of  overwork 
or  confusion.  Roy  Hickman's  secret,  of  course, 
lay  In  a  well-ordered  executive  brain  which 
kept  him  to  the  essential  and  discarded  the 
unimportant  as  he  went  along.  By  this  time 
it  surely  becomes  evident  that  the  new  Presi- 
dent of  Rotary  International  has  the  matu- 
rity, the  experience,  and  the  good  common 
sense  that  the  demanding  post  requires- 
"CoDomon  sense,"  said  U.S.  essayist  and  poet 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  "is  genius  dressed  in 
its  working  clothes." 

But  the  best  has  been  saved  until  the  laet 
While  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  Boy 
met  a  fellow  student  named  Dorothy  Dunkar- 
ley.  who  now  becomes  the  new  First  Lady  of 
Rotary  International.  Roy  recalls  hearing  »f 
the  arrival  on  campus  of  the  banker^ 
daughter  from  Ennls.  Texas:  "Jt  was  a  small 
campus  m  those  days  and  word  quickly  got 
around  about  this  new  girl  with  11  pairs  of 
shoes.  Well.  I  had  one  pair  of  shoes— trlth 
holes  in  them— and  T  tho^aght  she  moat  be 
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M-nebody  worth  getting  to  know."  They  were 
tobe  married  in  1927.  two  years  after  gradua- 

*'*Dorothy  Dunkerley  Hickman,  lovely  and 
-•er-youthful  Dorothy:  A  creative  home- 
niaker  an  avid  gardener,  and  an  energetic 
club  woman,  she  too  has  grown  through  the 
ytu*  into  a  gracious  personage  who  both  ca- 
o»bly  and  modestly  fills  the  requirements  of 
h«  ofBoe  in  the  far-flung  world  of  Rotary  In- 
Mroatloual.  Uke  Roy.  she  Is  an  experienced 
traveUor  who  Is  always  eager  to  see  new 
Dltoes  and  make  new  friends.  Utterly  with 

'^    . .1.    ..    .s1f_/>i->na/<1r>l>snKltS     She    dlSDlaV 


keep  dairying  a  profitable  fanning  en- 
terprise as  weD  as  a  good  profitable  busi- 
ness for  processors  and  distributors  of 
milk  and  milk  products. 

I  have  written  to  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Butz  urging  that  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  uiuiertake  such 
a  study.  Dairying  Is  an  industry  involv- 
ing more  farm  families  than  most  other 
farm  enterprises.  Milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts are  among  the  best  of  foods.  But 
the  Industry  Is  plagued  with  problems,  as 


out  guile  or  '^'\-'^^l°'^''^ ' ^^'^'^'^J^     Mr.  Henry  mentions.  In  my  judgment 
Just  the    correct    mixture    of    grace,    priae. 
humility,  and   common  sense  so  admirable 
snd  so  necessary  in  a  Rotary  First  L«dy 

A  daughter,  Mary  Lynn,  completes  the 
Hickman  family.  A  charming  young  lady  of 
a  who  has  her  own  apartment  and  Is  a 
computer  programmer  at  Birmingham's  First 
National  Bank,  she  Is  quite  vmspoUed  by  all 
ihe  honors  that  have  been  earned  by— and 
heaped  upon— her  clvlc-mlnded  parents.  It 
might  be  mentioned  that  two  pampered  cats 
share  the  comforts  of  the  Hickman  estab- 
Ushment.  and  they  are  the  envy  of  less  lucky 
felines  up  and  down  the  block  In  which  the 
Hickman  home  Is  situated  (on  Hermitage 
Road  In  the  Mountain  Brook  suburb  of  Bir- 
mingham) 

The  question  may  arise  of  what  new  alms 
and  directions  this  newest  President  of  Ro- 
tary International  will  bring  to  his  newest 
office  Roy  shook  his  head  qulzzlcaUy  when 
Btked  about  this  at  a  recent  60th  anniversary 
dinner  given  by  seven  Rotary  Clubs  on  the 
Mississippi  Gulf  Coast,  a  festive  get-together 
honoring  him  and  the  golden  anniversaries 
of  the  Gulfport,  BUoxl.  and  Pascagoula  Clubs. 
The  man  Is  so  limately  self-effacing  and 
modest  that  It  U  difllcult  to  draw  him  out 
along  these  lines.  He  probably  was  thinking 
back  over  the  long  line  of  his  distinguished 
predecessors  In  his  new  office,  many  of  them 
world  fig^ures  in  many  lands  and  fields  of 
endeavor. 

He  has  emphasized  time  and  again  the 
importance  of  Rotary's  time-tested  Object, 
aearly  in  his  thoughte,  too.  is  the  possibility 
of  more  Presidential  attention  to  the  smaller 
Botary  Clubs — their  problems  of  growth, 
their  difficulties  of  limited  access  to  worth- 
irhlle  program  material  and  stimulating 
qjeakers.  And  he  speaks  of  the  rising  aver- 
age age  of  Rotarlans.  with  the  accompanying 
necessity  for  recruiting  younger  men  of  equal 
zeal  to  pick  up  the  torches  from  the  increas- 
ingly swelling  ranks  of  elder  members. 

Rotary,  says  Roy,  pinpointing  another  con- 
cern. Is  growing  more  In  number  of  new 
Clubs  than  m  new  members  In  existing  Clubs. 
Even  as  he  speaks  It  grows  clear  that  the 
new  President  will  have  Ideas  and  Ideals  to 
spare  during  his  administration.  i.Por  more 
on  President  Hickman's  theme  and  plans 
for  1972-73,  see  his  message  on  page  19.) 

And  seeing  this  man  of  forge-tempered 
character  from  the  leading  Iron  and  steel  city 
of  the  US.  South,  one  recalls  the  words  of 
KlpUng's  If  and  knows  that  this  year  Roy 
Hickman  will  "walk  with  Kings  .  .  .  nor  lose 
the  common  touch." 


DAIRY  MARKETING  REVIEW 
NEEDED 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  Dave  Henry,  president  of  Land 
OTAkes,  Inc..  Minneapolis,  Miim.,  ad- 
dressed the  Callfomia  Livestock  Sym- 
posium In  regard  to  the  need  for  ne'w 
dairy  marketing  policies. 

Mr.  Henry  called  for  a  complete  studj' 
to  determine  what  can  be  done  to  stop 
Mid  reverse  the  dO'wnward  trend  In  con- 
sumption of  all  dair5'  products.  He  sdso 
mentioned  a  need  to  determine  ■ways  to 


we  urgently  need  to  closely  reexamine 
our  national  dairy  policy  and  legislation 
very  soon. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  all  Senators 
would  benefit  from  reading  Mr.  Henry's 
address.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Thx  Ned   for   New   Daixt   Uarxxtoio 

Policies 
When  Mr.  Sawyer  asked  me  to  participate 
In  this  program,  he  stated:  "It  will  be  the 
flrst  time  after  three  outstanding  sympo- 
siums that  any  segment  has  addressed  Itself 
to  marketing  and  bargaining."  I  believe  this 
remark  typifies  many  of  our  agricultural 
problems  today.  In  the  past  we  have  de- 
voted a  disproportionate  amount  of  our  time, 
energy  and  money  to  the  production  of  raw 
agricultural  products  at  the  expense  of  proc- 
essing and  marketing,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter. This  same  point  was  brought  out  re- 
cently at  a  meeting  called  by  Dr.  Erie  Thor. 
administrator  of  the  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service. 

We  all  know  what  breeding  and  manage- 
ment have  done  for  average  herd  milk  pro- 
duction or,  as  another  example,  what  has 
happened  to  com  production  as  a  result 
of  hybrid  seed,  fertilizer  and  chemicals  Our 
efforts  In  the  area  of  production  have  been 
great,  and  they  have  produced  great  results 
but  what  about  marketing?  What  are  the 
state  Institutions  and  others  that  have  eon- 
trlbuted  so  much  to  production  techniques, 
doing  to  Improve  the  marketing  of  agricul- 
tural products,  particularly  milk  and  the 
products  of  milk  We  suggest  very  little,  and 
this  was  the  point  that  Dr.  Thor  was  making. 
The  symposium  directors'  decision  to  add 
marketing  and  bargaining  to  the  dairy  pro- 
gram demonstrates  a  genuine  ooncem  by 
dairy  farmers  of  Callfomia  about  the  state 
of  milk  marketing 

I.  as  an  outsider,  beUeve  you  should  be 
concerned  not  only  atwut  the  situation  in 
Callfomia,  which  to  say  the  least  Is  unique, 
but  also  about  the  national  policy  and  Fed- 
eral legislation  that  has  a  direct  bearing  om 
the  marketing  of  milk  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia. I  refer  to  the  situation  In  your  state 
as  being  unique — that  requires  some  expla- 
nation but.  before  I  do,  let  me  asstire  you 
that  I  am  not  a  student  of  California  milk 
marketmg.  I  am  Just  a  casual  outside  o<>- 
server,  but  an  observer  that  has  more  than 
a  passing  interest  In  milk  production  oo  the 
west  coast,  and  particularly  Callfomia.  Why? 
Because  Oallfomla  used  to  be  one  at  the 
upper  midwest's  best  export  markets.  By  up- 
per mldweet.  I  am  referring  to  Minnesota. 
North  Dakota,  Wisconsin.  Iowa  and  South 
Dakota.  For  example.  In  1B52  there  was 
shipped  to  California  from  Oieee  states  about 
1,000  cars  of  butter  and  800  cars  of  cheese 
In  1968,  the  last  year  tl>e  Ooremment  pro- 
duced this  report,  the  vorome  was  down  to 
under  500  cars  of  butter  and  Just  over  800 
ears  of  cheese. 

Looking  at  some  other  flgtnres  for  erubee- 
quent  years,  during  the  period  of  1960  to  1966 
the  Pacific  states  produced  an    average  of 


tA%  ot  the  NaUon's  butter.  They  sold  to 
tbe  OoTerosaent  ^  of  l  %  of  the  C.C.C.  pur- 
rln— I.  which  x^reaented  XSt%  of  the  but- 
ter produced  In  ihase  states.  Now,  five  yean 
later.  In  the  marketing  year  of  1071-1072, 
these  same  Pacific  states  produced  11.8%  of 
the  Nation's  butter,  up  from  4.8%.  From  this 
production  they  sold  to  C.C  C.  24.8%  of  all 
butt«r  purchased  by  the  Govemnaent.  up 
from  Vi  of  1%,  and  that  quantity  sold  the 
Government  represented  43.8%  of  all  but- 
ter produced  In   the  three  Pacific  states. 

I  waa  just  reading  some  purchase  reports 
recently  showing  where  In  one  week,  out  of 
Phoenix.  Arlaona,  188,000  pounds  of  butter 
where  sold  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. This  has  to  be  more  butter  than  was 
produced  In  the  entire  state  of  Arizona  in 
I960.  In  fact,  according  to  Government  re- 
ports, no  butter  was  produced  in  Arizona 
unUl  1968. 

Now,  back  to  the  Pacific  States,  it  was  dur- 
ing this  same  period  of  1966  to  1871  tbAt 
milk  production  in  these  States  increased 
12J%,  the  largest  increase  of  any  area  in 
the  United  States.  So,  as  a  casual  observer  of 
the  California  dairy  indiwtry.  you  bet  your 
life  we  are  livterested  In  what  Is  happening 
out  here,  especially  when  managing  the  larg- 
est producer  and  marketer  of  butter  and  milk 
p<ywder  In  the  UrUted  States.  Then,  to  add 
Insult  to  the  Injury  of  losing  this  fine  market, 
we  had  to  Import  to  the  Midwest.  California 
and  Washington  produced  butter  last  Sep- 
tember. 

Getting  back  to  the  uniqueness  of  this 
market,  years  ago,  probably  2&  years,  a  friend 
of  mine  out  here  used  to  send  me  some  dairy 
trade  Journals,  and  to  this  day  I  have  never 
forgotten  the  farm  sale  ads.  In  relatively 
small  print  the  descripUon  of  the  ranx:h.  the 
number  of  acres,  etc..  but  In  large,  bold  face 
print,  the  butterfat  base  that  went  with  that 
ranch.  I  didn't  know  of  any  other  place  In 
this  country  where  a  producer  had  to  buy  a 
piece  of  the  market  to  have  a  home  for  his 
production.  Today  I  understand,  under  the 
pooling  plan  tiaat  has  been  in  operation  three 
years,  some  ptoduoers  are  seUlng  their  baaee 
at  a  fancy  price  and  are  now  producing  milk 
for  manufactured  products.  With  ail  this 
Juggling  at  markets  and  pricing.  I  under- 
stand you  still  liave  one  ol  the  lower  prloe 
class  I  markets  In  this  country.  If  I  am  i:u>t 
mistaken,  your  fine  State  was  the  birthplace 
ol  the  oaptive  dairy.  For  many  years,  and  It 
was  weU  know  throughout  the  butter  In- 
dustry, Callfomia  was  the  one  State  to  which 
you  could  not  ship  packaged  branded  butter. 
It  ail  had  to  move  into  Oallfornla  In  bulk 
packages.  It  sernin  there  was  something 
about  labor  unions  and  State  grading  that 
brought  about  this  slttiatlon.  Tea,  I  would 
have  to  say  that  the  California  dairy  Indus- 
try Is  unique,  but  I  would  also  add  that  in 
certain  respects  not  too  much  different  than 
the  dairy  Industry  across  this  oounttr. 

Every  area,  or  for  that  matter  every  market, 
has  Its  problems.  These  problems  used  to  be 
local  In  nature,  particularly  those  Involving 
fluid  mUk  but,  with  the  many  changes  that 
have  taken  place,  actions  In  one  market 
generate  reactions  in  another  market  hun- 
dreds of  mUee  away.  It  Is  these  obanges  in 
the  dairy  Industry,  boith  in  fluid  milk  and 
naanuf  aotured  products,  that  tail  me  we  need 
to  reexamine  our  national  dairy  policy  and 
legiBlatk>n,  not  only  to  update  to  the  needs 
of  today  but  to  give  us  something  to  help 
the  tndustry  grow  and  prosper  during  the 
balanoe  of  %bi»  century, 

Plctorc,  it  you  will,  most  of  tike  butter 
being  made  frocn  farm  aaparated  cream  and 
Oie  par  oaplta  oooaumptlon  at  about  17 
pounds:  flald  mUk,  only  whole  milk.  In  one 
quart  glass  containers  and  over  50 It  of  It 
home  ileltwsrfld.  This  milk,  wltb  but  rare 
«xoe|rUanE,  was  produoed  In  a  close,  ttgtat 
ctrclk  around  a  matropoUtan  >zea  aad  was 
oiBly  dlrtrtbated  in  that  metro  area.  Many 
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individuals  m»rket8  and  Statea  had  barriers. 
ntJij  economic  barriers  but  oamouflagftd  as 
health  and  sanitation,  to  keep  milk  out  In 
onlw  to  protect  local  produceM  and  handler* 
Meet  of  the  milk  powder  waa  roller  proc- 
essed, of  which  a  large  part  waa  uaed  for 
animal  feed.  Most  of  the  cheddar  che«e  sold 
In  stores  was  cut  o!T  a  cheddar.  flat,  daisy 
or  longhom,  and  the  processed  cheese  was 
packed  :n  2  and  5  povnd  wooden  boxes  and 
wholesaled  by  the  strap.  There  weren't  such 
products  as  dips  and  yogurt,  and  the  only 
place  yo\i  could  buy  sour  cream  was  to  a  New 
York  delicatessen. 

Oentlemen,  this  was  the  situation  In  the 
1990s  when  the  federal  government  started 
moving  into  vour  milk  marketing  business, 
with  passage  of  the  Agricultural  MarkeUng 
Act  of  1937  The  next  Important  legislation 
was  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1948. 
when  the  dalrv  Industry  got  their  support 
program.  Now  both  of  these  acts  have  been 
amended  several  times,  such  as  the  class  I 
base  plan  and  removal  of  supports  on  butter- 
fat,  and  the  federal  order  hearing  processes 
have  changed  some  basic  concepts  for  fluid 
milk  marketing,  such  as  the  introduction  of 
the  Minnesota-Wisconsin  series.  In  other 
words,  they  have  been  patched  up  quite  a  bit. 
Both  of  these  baelc  pieces  of  legislation 
were  established  for  two  purposes.  Federal 
milk  orders  for  orderly  marketing  and  to  as- 
sure an  adequate  supply  of  fresh  Grade  A 
milk — and  a  support  program  to  put  a  floor 
under  the  price  of  manufacturing  grade  milk. 
In  addition  to  federal  legislation,  many  states 
have  passed  various  types  ot  milk  control 
laws  and  fair  trade  practice  acts  to  make  for 
more  orderly  marketing  of  fluid  milk  In  par- 
ticular However,  some  of  these  laws  encom- 
pass much  more  than  Juet  soft  goods. 

Besides  the  federal  and  state  legislation, 
dairy  producer  groups  have  taken  certain 
voluntary  actions  In  an  attempt  to  Improve 
their  economic  position.  To  name  some — a 
base  plan,  standby  pool,  super-pools  or  over- 
order  pricing.  These  programs,  designed  and 
foertered  by  bargaining  groups,  have  pro- 
duced two  notable  results,  more  surplus  mUk 
and  lawsuits. 

Now.  where  are  we  today?  Consumption  of 
fluid  milk  and  cream  on  a  whole  milk  equiv- 
alent iMisls  has  gone  from  381  pounds  in  1944 
to  353  pounds  per  capita  In  1971,  down  33.6%. 
and  still  losing.  Butter  Is  down  from  17.4 
pounds  to  about  6  pounds  per  capita,  a  loes 
of  70  7%  since  pre- World  War  11.  Per  capita 
oonsumptlon  of  evaporated  milk  Is  down 
81.8%  since  1989.  What  am  T  saying?  Simply 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  program*— federal . 
state  and  voluntary  producer  programs,  we 
are  losing  sales  of  dairy  products  day  by  day 
and.  with  a  couple  exceptions.  It  Is  pretty 
general  across  the  board.  In  1972  we  are 
projecting  total  milk  at  120  6  Wlllon  pounds 
and  for  1973  about  133  billion  pounds,  going 
up  to  probably  125  bUllon  pounds  by  1975. 
Actually,  we  needed  In  1971  a  total  of  IIO 
billion  pounds  erf  production.  Economist 
Margaret  Burke  and  others  estimate  a  total 
demand  of  about  109  billion  pounds  in  1980 
despite  the  projected  increase  In  population. 
So,  any  way  you  measure  It,  our  production 
is  and  will  continue  to  far  outweigh  our 
domestic  needs. 

Besides  the  loss  of  markets,  what  other 
changes  have  taken  place  that  have  and  are 
affecting  our  Indtistry?  Both  raw  and  pack- 
aged milk  have  become  much  more  mobile. 
Milk  moves  easily  from  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota to  Florida.  Texae  and  other  states,  and 
it  can.  where  barriers  don't  exist,  more  Just 
as  easily  In  packaged  purepaks  as  in  bulk 
tankers.  As  our  Interstate  highway  networks 
progress,  these  miles  become  shorter  and 
shorter. 

The  quality  of  raw  milk  continues  to  im- 
prove. Production  faolllttss.  such  as  pipeline 
■ystsma  and  bulk  tsnks,  hat*  helped  im- 
meacurably  and.  with  the  prodnotlon  units 
contlntially  Increasing  In  size  and  with  more 


farm  specialization,  we  can  expect  continued 
Improvement.  There  has  been  a  rapid  shift 
from  manufacturing  grade  to  grade  A  milk. 
This  rate  will  be  accelerated  with  the  recently 
published  minimum  standards  for  manufac- 
turing grade  milk.  Soon  there  will  be  only 
one  grade  and  all  mUk  will  be  participating 
in  some  pooling  arrangement.  Processing 
plants  are  becoming  larger  to  serve  more 
geography  and  operate  more  efficiently.  Like 
many  receiving  plants,  they  often  serve  sev- 
eral different  Federal  order  markets.  The 
lines  between  these  markets  have  been  obli- 
terated. Long  shelf  life  products  are  being 
centrally  processed  and  distributed  even  over 
wider  areas 

Packaging  of  liquid  products  has  and  con- 
tinues to  go  through  an  evolution  ever  since 
the  sln^e  service  container  was  introduced 
In  the  30a.  ThU  has  been  an  aid  to  Jttllk 
mobility.  The  supermarkeu  have  pretty  much 
taken  over  retail  milk  sales.  The  barriers- 
Inspection,  economic  or  whatever  you  want 
to  call  them — continue  to  disappear,  and  I 
dldnt  think  the  time  Is  far  off  when  they 
will  all  be  gone.  Certainly,  they  cannot  be 
Justified.  Tlie  only  barrier  then  will  be  those 
markets  that  are  so  located  geographically 
that  they  cannot  be  economically  served  from 
some  adjoining  production  area. 

Low  fat,  fortified  sklmmllk.  sour  cream, 
yogurt  and  dips  are  becoming  more  Important 
products,  with  2%  and  fortified  sklmmllk 
replacing  more  and  more  of  the  whole  milk 
sales.  Filled  substitutes  continue  to  erode 
our  many  dalrj-  markets :  first  It  was  mar- 
garine, and  we  know  what  happened  there. 
Now  It  Is  half  <k  half,  whipping  cream,  sour 
cream,  dips,  etc.  That  are  being  replaced  with 
these  substitutes.  The  USDA  estimates  that 
ailed  and  synthetic  milks  will  achieve  as 
much  as  10%  of  the  fluid  milk  market  by 
1980. 

These  are  the  changes  that  have  and  are 
taking  place,  but  we  are  stUl  operating  under 
some  patched  up  laws  of  the  SO's  and  40'b, 
and  we  are  losmg  sales.  The  producers  say 
they  need  more  money.  Currently  they  are 
talklug  bargaining  legislation  and  supply 
management,  neither  of  which  Is  going  to 
help  sales.  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
handlers  generally  are  not  making  the  profit 
they  should.  This  U  indicated  by  the  number 
of  Independents  that  are  for  sale  and  also  the 
large  national  dairy  companies  that  are  mov- 
ing away  from  the  fluid  milk  business  to  in- 
veet  their  stockholder  dollars  In  more  profita- 
ble enterprises. 

This,  gentlemen,  U  unfortunate.  These 
companies  In  the  past  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  dairy  Industry  In  research,  qual- 
ity Improvement,  advertising  and  promoting 
rpii^  and  milk  products.  We  need  them  but 
we  can't  expect  them  to  do  the  Job  that  la 
required  If  the  return  on  the  Investment  Isn't 
there.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  this  Is  one 
reason  for  our  declining  sales.  Who  is  going 
to  spend  research  and  development  money 
and  advertising  and  promotion  dollars  on 
product*  that  dont  generate  profit*? 

So.  we  are  still  sitting  with  two  outdated 
basic  pieces  of  legislation — the  Marketmg 
Act  for  Qrade  A  fluid  milk,  which  has  as  part 
of  Its  price  criteria  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  fresh  fluid  mUk" — currently  over 
50%  of  manufactured  dairy  products  are 
made  from  surplus  Grade  A.  and  this  will 
increase. 

There  Is  certainly  no  problem  about  an 
adequate  supply  of  Grade  A.  The  other 
legislation — the  support  program — which  was 
originally  passed  to  put  a  floor  under  the 
price  of  manufactured  grade  milk,  as  you 
can  readily  see.  now  supports  more  Grade  A 
than  manufactured  grade  milk  and  Is  not  the 
solution  but  probably  more  the  cause  of  our 
problem  of  declining  sales.  After  all,  nothing 
makes  milk  like  money.  With  increased  costs 
to  both  the  consumer  and  the  Government, 
how  much  longer  will  our  urban  consumer- 
oriented   Congress   pay   producers   for   over- 


production? Our  time  could  be  running  out. 
What  we  have  Just  Isn't  working. 

So,  let's  get  with  It  and  do  something! 
Let's  get  all  of  the  elements  of  the  dairy 
Industry  together,  with  the  OfOoe  of  the 
Secretary  of  AgrlcvUture  heading  up  a  study 
to  determtoe  what  can  be  done  to  stop  ukd 
reverse  the  downward  trend  in  consumption 
of  all  dairy  products  and  at  the  same  ttOM 
make  dairying  a  profitable  farming  enter- 
prise as  well  as  a  good,  profitable  busiaan 
for  the  processor  and  distributor  of  miu;  ^q^ 
milk  products.  When  I  say  "all  elements,"  i 
am  referring  to  the  National  Milk  Produeen 
Federation,  which  represents  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  producer  groups,  the  dairy  Indus- 
try committee,  which  Is  composed  of  the 
Individual  trade  groups,  general  farm  orga- 
nizations and  the  Government  agencies. 
Some  of  these  groups,  as  well  as  some  other 
organizations,  have  already  made  representa- 
tion to  Secretary  Butz  requesting  such  t 
study. 

Certainly  compromises  will  be  made.  But, 
If  from  such  a  group,  an  Industry  unified 
position  can  be  arrived  at,  the  administration 
and  the  Congress.  If  legislation  is  needed, 
should  be  sympathetic  to  the  cause  of  our 
great  dairy  Industry.  I  solicit  your  aldl 


RETIREMENT  OF  MRS.  MARGARET 
KMETZ,  GARFIELD.  N.J.  EDUCA- 
TOR 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  Mrs.  Margaret 
Kmetz.  a  native  of  Garfield,  N.J.,  has 
retired  after  31  years  In  the  service  of 
her  community  In  the  field  of  education. 
Working,  not  only  In  the  positions  of 
teacher,  principal,  and  board  of  educa- 
tion president,  Mrs.  Kmetz  also  mani- 
fested her  devoti(Hi  to  others  through  her 
active  involvement  in  many  community 
groups  and  organizations.  All  of  New 
Jersey  has  benefitted  from  her  model 
both  as  educator  and  concerned  citizen. 

I  commend  Mrs.  Kmetz  to  Congress  In 
recognition  of  New  Jersey's  sincere  ap- 
preciation for  her  work  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  published 
in  the  Herald-News.  Passaic  County 
newspaper,  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohb, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Herald-News.  June  9,  1972] 
Rbttrino  EDtrcATOE  Otters  Opinion 

GAsniLD. — Mrs.  Margaret  Kmetz,  principal 
of  School  3,  told  members  of  the  Home  and 
School  Association  of  the  school,  recently, 
that  although  there  is  a  need  for  change  and 
flexibility  In  education  and  society,  often 
today  there  is  a  complete  discarding  of  former 
philosophies  which  have  given  the  nation 
and  people  so  much. 

Mrs.  Kmetz  will  retire  at  the  end  of  the 
curreat  semester  and  was  honored  by  the 
parents  and  teachers  of  the  school. 

She  observed,  "The  complexion  of  educa- 
tion has  changed  so  tremendously  that  the 
old  philosophies  which  served  as  guidelines 
for  educators  in  the  past  are  no  longer 
recognized  as  valid  .  .  .  sometimes  com- 
pletely discarded. 

"■yet.  It  was  the  old  philosophies  that  de- 
serve the  credit  for  our  coUosal  industrial 
development,  our  high  standard  of  Uvlng  and 
our  position  of  world  leadership. 

DttTCnON    IB    ZMrORTklTT 

"We  know  what  the  schools  have  pro- 
duced, where  they've  been,  but  many  are 
concerned  where  they  are  headed,"  she  m- 
serted. 

■Although  exhorbltant  sums  of  money  are 
poured  Into  new  buildings,  with  waU-to-waU 
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^tine  the  latest  in  mechanical  deyloes, 
^"conceivable  audio-visual  aide,  highly 
•^nersonnel,  psvchologlcal  services,  guld- 
P?iKS>«.  s^ial  workers,  remedial  pro- 
^L_,c  .  what  results? 
Complete  turbulence  and  upheaval  every- 
-h«^ur  schools,  churches,  federal  Instl- 
Tuti^^ormerly  plUars  of  strength,  are 
crumbling  before  ottr  very  eyes, 
^at  sfylng  children's  appetites  for  ma- 
t«r^  things  has  taken  priority  in  our  homes; 
uws  without  teeth  and  liberal  attitudes  to- 
ward all  aspects  of  life  are  part  and  parcel 
^f  the  chaos,  confusion,  vandalism,  riots, 
nrowiits  drxig  abuse,  disrespect,  alsobedlence, 
K«^«t   in   moraUty,   etc.,"    Mrs.   Kmetz 

'""xhSTnot  only  are  rampant,  but  are  glorl- 
fted  on  the  TV  screen  along  with  crime  and 
horror  movies  of  the  worst  calibre— and  we 
M,v  8  picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words! 

The  veteran  educator  acknowledged.  "Edu- 
cation like  our  society,  must  change  and 
be  flexible,  but  we  stUl  must  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff,  or  are  we  throwing 
away  destroying  the  complete  sheaves?" 

BACKCEOUWD 

Mrs.  Kmetz.  who  Is  a  native  of  this  city, 
completed  elementary  and  secondary  study 
m  local  schools  and  then  teacher  training 
at  Montclalr  Normal  School. 

She  later  earned  her  bachelor  of  science 
and  master  of  arts  degrees  at  Paterson  State 
College,  which  Is  now  WUllam  Paterson  Col- 
lege J       _^ 

She    taught    kindergarten    and    primary 

grades  for  18  years  and  served  as  principal 
of  Schools  9  and  3  for  the  last  13  years. 

Mrs.  ICmetz  also  has  directed  the  ChUd 
Care  Center  of  Bast  Paterson,  which  operates 
under  the  Lanham  Act,  and  was  a  Girl  Scout 
leader  for  eight  years. 

She  directed  the  Passaic  YMHA  day  camp; 
various  summer  and  after  school  recreation 
programs,  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  man- 
agement of  the  Garfield  YMCA  and  chair- 
man of  Its  women's  division;  served  as  sec- 
retarv  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library  and  was 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

COMMUNITT  ORIENTSD 

She  also  has  been  chairman  of  various 
groups  and  programs  of  the  Garfield  Wom- 
an's Club;  a  member  of  the  local  assistance 
board  of  the  city;  and  she  has  served  as  or- 
ganist. Sunday  school  teacher,  superintend- 
ent of  the  primary  department,  leader  of 
the  Young  People's  Society  and  member  of 
the  Parish  Renewal  Program  board  at  the 
Holy  Trinity  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 

The  retiring  principal  Is  wife  of  George 
Kmetz,  a  retired  postal,  employe.  They  have 
three  children:  Mrs.  Carl  (Marjorle)  Kru- 
pacs  who  Is  a  kindergarten  teacher  In  Prank- 
port  Township,  Sussex;  George  E.,  an  instru- 
mental music  teacher,  and  Mrs.  Jack  fNowl 
Gay)  Bollng.  who  operates  a  school  of  dance 
In  Carmel.  N.Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kmetz  plan  to  spend  the 
summer  at  Lake  WaUkUl  In  Sussex,  at  which 
they  have  been  residents  for  24  years  and 
then  they  will  travel  throughout  the  nation. 


ST.  CROEX 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
boy  raised  in  the  northwestern  Wiscon- 
sin town  of  Clear  Lake,  Gatlord  nblson 
early  came  to  appreciate  the  values  of  a 
decent  environment  both  for  the  human 
spirit  and  for  the  ecological  balance  of 
nature.  Only  a  few  miles  from  his  home, 
the  St.  Croix  River  flowed  impolluted, 
little  developed,  a  wilderness  gem  in  the 
midst  of  a  developing  region. 

Soon  after  he  came  to  Cangress,  the 
Wisconsin    Senator    started    legislative 


action  to  protect  the  St.  Croix  for  future 
generations,  introducing  a  bill  in  1985, 
which  I  cosponsored,  to  establish  a  St. 
Croix  National  Scenic  Rlverway. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  the  upper 
St.  Croix  and  the  Namekagon  Rivers 
were  included  for  Just  such  portectlon 
in  the  National  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  passed  in  1968.  The  lower  St.  Croix 
was  designated  for  final  study,  although 
it  was  understood  at  the  time  that  the 
lower  stretch  was  well  qualified  for  in- 
clusion in  the  National  WUd  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System. 

Now.  legislation  introduced  by  Senator 
Nklson  and  myself  would  give  national 
protection  under  the  WUd  and  Scenic 
Rivers   Act   to   the   52   miles   lower   St. 
Croix  River.  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  hearings  have  been 
held  on  this  measure  (S.  1928),  and  the 
broad  local.  State,  and  regional  support 
the  proposal  has  received  is  almost  un- 
precedented. ^  ,    „ 
Senator  Nelson's  statement  on  behalf 
of   this   measure,    the   lower   St.   Croix 
River  Act,  outlines  the  history  of  the 
effort*  to  protect  the  St.  Croix  River  and 
presents  the  compelling  argiunents  for 
congressional   action    now    to    add    the 
lower  St.  Croix  to  the  national  system. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Nelson's  exceUent  stotement  be  printed 
in  the  R«coRD. 

There  being  no  objection  .the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 
Statemknt  by  Sen&tob  Gatu>ri>  Nklson 
Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  today  In  support  of  com- 
mittee approval  of  the  Lower  St.  Crolx  River 
Act.  S.  1938. 

This  bin  would  add  the  52  mile  lower  St. 
Crolx  River  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  to 
the  National  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 
As  a  little  developed,  scenic  and  recrea- 
tional river  near  a  major  metropoUtan  area, 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  the  lower  St.  Crolx 
Is  almost  unique  In  the  nation. 

Because  of  Its  inmiedlate  access  to  a  large 
urban  area,  the  riverway  would  seem  eepo- 
cUUy  well  qualified  under  the  Preeldent's 
emphasis  on  providing  parks  where  the  peo- 
ple are.  The  lower  St.  CroU  U  within  the 
day-use  zone  of  weU  over  two  mUllon  people, 
and  within  the  weekend  use  zone  of  nearly 
10  mlUlon  people. 

Just  this  year,  In  his  environmental  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  the  President  said.  "The 
need  to  provide  breathing  space  and  recrea- 
tional opportuniues  in  our  major  urban 
centers  Is  a  major  concern  of  this  Adminis- 
tration." 

Extending  comprehensive  protection  to  the 
lower  St.  Crolx,  as  this  blU  would  do,  has 
broader  support  than  almost  any  other  sim- 
ilar natural  area  protection  project  I  have 
ever  seen. 

Hearings  have  clearly  demonstrated  the 
wide  public  agreement  that  the  action  such 
as  proposed  In  this  bill  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  lower  St.  Crolx. 

And  the  list  of  this  measure's  backers 
Includes : 

The  governors  of  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota, the  two  states  Involved; 

By  formal  action,  the  Wisconsin  Legisla- 
ture, and  the  Minnesota  Resources  Oommls- 
sloa  of  the  Mlnneeota  Legislature; 

The  Mlnnesota-Wlsoonsln  Boundary  Area 

Commission,  established  by  the  legislatures 

of    the   two  states,   and   representing   local 

government  as  well; 

The  8t.  Crodx  Integovemmemtal  PUumlng 


Conference,  made   up   of   the  local   govern- 
ments of  the  lower  St.  CroU  VaUey; 

A  river  study  task  foroe  made  up  of  re- 
gional Federal  offlclals  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  other  agencies,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Governors,  and  of  the  loc«l 
governments; 

The  Metropolitan  Council  of  the  Mlnne- 
apoUs-St.  Paul  area; 

Local,  state  and  national  environment*! 
organisations; 

Major  newspapers  of  the  region,  including 
the  MUwaukee  Journal,  the  Madison  Capitol 
Times,  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch,  and  the  Red  Wing  Republican 
Eagle 

In  a  second  key  aspect,  this  proposal  has 
already  had  careful  Congressional  consid- 
eration extending  back  over  the  past  seven 
vears. 

In  1965.  I  introduced  the  St.  Crolx  Na- 
tional Scenic  Rlverway  bill,  which  Senator 
Mondale  co-authored  with  me.  This  measure 
would  have  extended  national  protection  to 
the  entire  St.  Crolx  River. 

After  Senate  Committee  hearings  and 
favorable  action,  this  measure  passed  the 
Senate  In  September  of  1965.  The  proposal 
had  the  support  of  the  Interior  Department. 
We  introduced  the  St.  Crolx  bill  again  In 
January  1967. 

At  about  the  same  time,  legislation  was 
Introduced  to  establish  a  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System  and  Senate  and  House 
hearings  were  held  on  all  the  rlverway  pro- 
tection measures. 

In  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  bill,  finally 
enacted  in  1968,  Congress  actually  Included 
In  the  national  sj-stem  the  upper  St.  Croix, 
the  Namekagon  and  the  Wolf  Rivers  in  Wis- 
consin. 

Because  the  House  had  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  become  thoroughly  famlUar 
with  the  lower  St.  Crolx,  the  Senate-House 
conference  committee  on  the  national  sys- 
tem blU  agreed  to  provide  for  a  detailed 
study  of  the  sultabUlty  of  the  lower  St.  Crolx 
for  addition  to  the  system.  It  was  recognised 
from  the  beginning  though  that  the  lower 
river  was  weU  qualified  to  be  In  the  national 
system. 

The  study  of  the  lower  St.  Crolx  directed 
by  the  1968  Act  was  completed  by  the  Ped- 
eral-state-local  task  force  last  October  and 
sent  to  Washington. 

In  the  study,  the  task  force  strongly  and 
without  qualification  recommended  designa- 
tion of  the  lower  St.  Crolx  in  the  National 
WUd  and  Scenic  River  System  and  recom- 
mended Federal  management  of  the  project 
with  state  and  local  cooperation. 

Last  summer,  before  completion  of  Its 
study,  the  task  force  held  a  weU-attended 
pubUo  information  meeting  In  Stillwater, 
Minnesota,  at  which  Its  recommendations 
were  weU  received. 

Last  May,  Senator  Mondale  and  I  intro- 
duced the  pending  bllL  To  obtain  local  views 
on  the  measure,  the  Senate  Interior  Oom- 
mlttee  held  a  hearing  chaired  by  Senator 
Jackson  at  St.  Croix  Falls.  Wisconsin,  Uat 
October.  Several  hundred  people  attemted. 
and  the  legislation  received  wide  and  en- 
thusiastic support. 

In  the  House,  a  similar  bill  has  been  hi- 
troduoed.  and  Just  recently,  the  House  In- 
terior Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and 
Recreation  visited  the  area  and  discussed  the 
proposal  with  local  people. 

In  sum.  the  lower  St.  Crolx  hUl  has  had 
thorotigh  Congressional  review,  wide,  en- 
thuslastlc  *>'vv^<"g  by  the  public  and  en- 
viionmentallsts,  aad  the  nearly  unanimous 
support  of  state  and  local  government.  In 
addlUoQ,  It  has  been  characterlaed  by  inter- 
govemmental  cooperation  and  pobUo  In- 
volvement to  an  tuausual  degree. 

In  my  opinion,  the  unusuaUy  broad  oon- 
sensuB  in  favor  of  this  measure  stems  from 
the  general  a«M«neas  that  without  public 
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action  now.  :he  lower  St.  CroU  wUl  eventu- 
ally become  one  more  city  river,  Ita  waters 
poisoned  with  pollution.  Its  shorelines  gutted 
with  LndUcrlmlnate  development. 

The  daagers  are  recognized  by  all.  Today, 
$134  million  worth  of  private  development  Is 
posed  In  the  lower  St.  CroU  River  Valley. 

Seven  private  projects  Involving  both  states 
are  now  pla:^.ued.  Altogether,  they  would  in- 
volve more  than  3000  acres,  affect  almost  six 
miles  of  river  frontage,  and  establish  more 
tiian  4000  homes  for  more  than  11,000  people. 

But  we  still  have  a  choice  for  the  future 
of  this  river  We  can  establish  plans  and  con- 
trols to  •assure  that  future  growth  Is  in  har- 
mony with  the  river's  scenic  and  recreational 
values.  Or  we  can,  simply  by  doing  nothing 
or  wallclng  away  from  It,  let  the  river  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  growing  urban  pres- 
sures and  dollar-sign  decisions. 

Under  the  lower  St.  Crobc  .\ct.  the  lower 
river  would  simply  be  desigr.ated  as  part  of 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 
This  would  Involve  the  stretch  from  the  dam 
near  St.  Crol.x  Falls,  Wtsconstn.  to  the  river  s 
confluence  with  the  Mississippi  at  Prescott. 

The  legislation  provides  that  before  impie- 
menilng  the  river's  national  scenic  and  rec- 
reation status  that  would  be  established  by 
Congressional  passage,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  would  have  to  prepare  a  plan  w^th 
proposed  boundaries  and  land  easement,  ac- 
qul.sltlon  and  zoning  details 

ThU  plan  would  have  to  be  publLshed  In 
th«  Federal  Register  and  siibmltted  to  Con- 
gress for  a  90-day  review  within  a  year  after 
enactment  of  the  bill.  If  Congress  had  ob- 
jections to  the  plan,  it  could  not  go  Into 
effect.  If  there  were  not  Congressional  ob- 
jections, the  Secretary  could  then  proceed 
to  Implement  the  plan 

In  addition,  I  recommend  that  the  Com- 
mittee make  clear  In  language  la  the  com- 
mittee report  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  must  hold  a  public  hearing  on  the 
master  plan  before  It  Is  finalized  and  sub- 
mitted to  Congress. 

Penally.  I  would  like  to  stress  the  fact  that 
In  ItsTepxDrt.  the  regional  Federal-state-local 
task  force  recommended  Federal  management 
of  the  river,  a  concept  which  I  strongly  sup- 
port 

From  the  jxilr.t  of  the  need  for  speedy 
action,  the  ease  of  administration,  adequate 
funding,  and  comprehensive  planning.  Fed- 
eral management  of  the  river  Is  the  course 
that  clearly  shotUd  be  followed. 

Because  they  are  already  administering 
the  upijer  St.  Croix,  which  extends  from  St. 
Croix  Falls  northward,  the  National  Park 
Service  la  In  »n  excellent  position  to  also 
manage  the  lower  St.  Croix. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  unique  character 
of  the  St.  Croix  river  corridor,  't  has  long 
been  recommended  that  a  comprehensive 
public  policy  of  management  to  protect  Its 
scenic  and  recreation  resources  is  essential. 

FodertU  management  and  administration 
would  provide  the  neceeaary  umbrella  to 
guarantee  a  uniform  approach  to  planning 
aad  management  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
It  should  be  noted  acraln  that  the  St.  Croix 
is  an  Interstate  river,  actually  forming  a 
major  portion  of  the  bouadary  between  Wis- 
consin and  Mitmesota,  another  important 
Justli^catlon  from  a  Federal  presence  to 
Bu:hleve  effective  coordination  of  effort. 

Furthermore,  while  there  is  strong  local 
inteirest  and  commitment  on  the  part  of 
local  government  ofllciala  In  protecting  the 
rlTer.  there  are  thirty-six  sepitfate  units  of 
local  government  involved.  These  govern- 
mente  themselves,  while  organleed  in  a  river 
plaanlng  council  to  work  together,  recog- 
nise the  difficulty  in  achieving  a  ooordlnated 
approach  alone  and  subscribe  to  the  need 
for  broad  authority  to  do  tbe  Job. 

To  conclude,  the  lover  St.  Croix  Is  a  pro- 
jeot  with  excellent  credentials,  careful  Con- 
greeaional    review,   and   ataoDg    public    and 


local  and  state  support  at  ail  levels.  Time  is 
not  on  ova  side,  however.  Major  develop- 
ments In  the  valley  are  posed,  and  action  to 
protect  this  unique,  national  significant 
waterway  Is  well  Justified  and  urgently 
needed  now, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  several  editorials  supportiiig  the  Lower 
St.  Croix  River  Act  be  included  at  this  point 
in  the  hearing  record,  along  with  two  ex- 
cellent articles  describing  the  features  of  the 
lower  river,  one  by  Mr.  Alonzo  W,  Pond,  and 
the  second  by  Mr  Howard  Mead. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SOVIET  IN- 
VASION OP  THE  BALTIC  STATES 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Baltic 
peoples  celebrated  two  historic  anniver- 
saries last  month.  Thirty  two  years  ago 
in  June  1940,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  were  Invaded  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Then.  1  year  later,  a  free  gov- 
ernment was  reestablished  in  Lithuania 
for  a  brief  6  weeks  before  the  Nazis  over- 
ran that  nation.  These  states  have  ex- 
perienced a  history  of  repeated  invasions 
brought  about  by  their  valuable  strategic 
location.  Despite  many  years  of  oppres- 
sion and  deprivation  of  basic  rights,  the 
Baltic  peoples'  sense  of  patriotism,  and 
their  determination  to  reestablish  their 
own  government  has  never  faltered.  We 
all  appreciate  the  deep  feelings  occa- 
sioned by  the  current  commemoration 
for  those  Americans  whose  ties  to  these 
lands  remain  strong. 

During  the  89th  Congress,  the  House 
and  Senate  unanimously  passed  House 
Congressional  Resolution  416.  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  to  reaflBrm  our 
concern  for  these  subjugated  nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CONCTJRBENT    RKSOHTTION 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  is  an  impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development:  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia.  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  In  its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  firm  and  con- 
sistent policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  aspirations  of 
Baltic  peoples  for  selif -determination  and  na- 
tional independence:  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  p>eople8  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Be   It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(ttie  Senate  cxmcurring) .  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  be  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 


of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Llthuani* 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  thtie 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples 


PXFTTETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ORDER    OP    AHEPA 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr,  President,  50  years  ago 
this  month,  the  order  of  the  American 
Hellenic  Educationsd  Progressive  Asso- 
ciation was  founded  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  To- 
day the  organization's  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends through  49  States,  Canada,  and 
Alaska,  with  430  local  chapters. 

Over  the  past  50  years  members  of 
this  worthy  fraternal  order  have  banded 
together  to  come  to  the  aid  of  natural 
disaster  victims  and  war  refugees 
throughout  our  Nation  and  the  world  In 
accordance  with  their  objective  of  pro- 
moting a  better  and  more  comprehen- 
sive understanding  of  the  attributes  and 
ideals  of  Hellenism  and  Hellenic  culture, 
they  have  sponsored  scholarships  and 
prizes  for  worthy  students.  To  further 
world  imderstandlng,  students  are  of- 
fered summer  study  in  Greece  through 
the  AHEPA  educational  journey  to 
Greece  program. 

The  Hellenic  heritage  has  served  as  a 
great  model  for  our  democratic  tradi- 
tions m  this  country.  AHEPA's  primary 
goal  of  improving  social,  moral,  and 
family  life  is  truly  admirable  and  merits 
our  recognition  during  this  50th  annl- 
versarj'  month. 


ORDER  TO  LAY  ASIDE  UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS  EACH  DAY  UNTIL  DIS- 
POSITION OF  MINIMUM  WAGE 
BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  no  later 
than  4  o'clock  p.m.  today,  and  each  day 
imtil  the  so-called  minimum  wage  bill  is 
disposed  of,  it  be  in  order  to  lay  aside 
S.  3390,  the  unfinished  business,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  minimum 
wage  bill,  and  that  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness remain  in  a  temporarily  set-aside 
status  until  the  close  of  business  each  day 
or  until  the  disposition  of  the  minimum 
wage  bill,  whichever  is  the  earlier. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1972 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unflnlriied 
business,  S.  3390,  which  will  be  stated  by 
title. 
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-nie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

A  Mil  (S  3390 »  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
rtrtance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

T^e  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Qore.  The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 
^e  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
nroceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Str  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW,  TO  BE  FOLLOWED  BY 
CONSIDERATION  OP  THE  UNFIN- 
ISHED BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imtuilmous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  buslnees.  lor  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statemrats  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  1b  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11:30  A.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Senators  who 
have  amendments  and  are  expected  to 
call  up  those  amendments  are  inadvert- 
ently delaved  for  the  present,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess  until 
11:30  a.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
10:55  a.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  imtil 
11:30  a.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Tunnky)  . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN   ASSISTANCE   ACT  OF 
1972 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (S.  3390)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and 
for  other  purposes.  ^ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  today  two  amendments  to  S. 
3390,  the  pending  foreign  assistance  au- 
thorization bill.  Both  amendments  con- 
cern our  Nation's  continuing  humani- 
tarian responsibilities  In  Indochina. 

The  first  amendment  earmarks  $70.- 
000,000  of  supporting  assistance  funds 
for  humanitarian  purposes  in  South 
Vletnsim. 

Relief    assistance    to    the    people    of 


South  Vietnam  Is  less  today  than  ever 
before — even  though  the  human  tragedy 
in  that  battered  country  Is  greater  than 
at  any  time  since  the  war  began.  This 
is  particularly  true  today.  Since  April 
1— following  the  outbreak  of  heavy  fight- 
ing in  South  Vietnam— over  a  million 
people  have  become  refugees.  Up  to  80.- 
000  have  become  civilian  casualties.  An- 
other 25,000  have  lost  their  lives.  Hun- 
dreds of  homes  and  schools  and  hospitals 
and  clinics  have  been  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed by  enemy  rockets  and  Ameri- 
can bombs.  Food  and  medical  supplies 
are  dwindling. 

The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment informs  me  that  the  cost  of 
meeting  the  new  refugee  emergency,  in- 
cluding war  victim  damage  and  casualty 
claims,  Is  some  25  billion  plasters,  or 
more  than  $60,000,000.  Emergency 
health  needs,  including  supplies  and  the 
repair  of  needed  facilities,  is  more  than 
$10,000,000.  This  estimate  covers  Immedi- 
ate needs  at  provincial  hospitals  In  An 
Loc,  Quang  Tri,  Kontimi,  Bon  Son,  and 
some  137  other  dispensaries  and  clinics 
in  districts  hard  hit  in  recent  months  by 
the  escalated  conflict. 

The  need  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  are  clear.  And  as  long  as  we  are 
willing  to  provide  funds  for  bombs  and 
military  activities  In  South  Vietnam,  it 
is  essential  that  we  specifically  provide 
funds  to  help  the  millions  of  South 
Vietnamese  civilians  affected  by  this 
endless  war.  My  first  amendment  seeks 
to  do  this. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  tide  of  new 
refugees  in  Vietnam— the  latest  toll  in 
civilian  war  casualties — is  just  that:  the 
"latest"  and  the  most  recent.  They  only 
serve  to  remind  us  that  each  day  the 
bloodbath  continues  in  Indochina — each 
day  of  new  warfare,  from  both  sides — 
escalates    the    already   massive    human 
needs   caused    by    this   tragic    war.    As 
urgent  as  are  the  needs  of  the  latest 
refugees  and  the  newest  war  victims,  so 
too  are  the  cumulative  needs  of  the  mil- 
lions of  old  refugees  who  have  languished 
these  many  years  In  camps,  torn  from 
their  homes  and  lands  and  source  of  live- 
lihood. Many  still  live  In  urban  squalor 
with  little  hope  and  no  future.  And  then 
there  are  the  thousands  of  innocent  vil- 
lagers  who   still   today   are   moved   as 
pawns  in  relocation  schemes  to  suit  the 
whims    of    government    administrators. 
And  there  are  the  900.000  orphans  and 
those  crippled  thousands  who  still  wait 
for  simple  prosthetic  devices.  These  hu- 
man needs,  and  others,  simply  cannot  be 
"Vietnamlzed"  nor  can  they  be  solved 
when  the  last  American  soldier  leaves  the 
shores  of  Vietnam. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  convinced  that 
America  bears  a  heavy  respcmslblllty 
now.  as  well  as  In  the  future,  to  help 
restore  the  lives  of  all  the  people  of  Indo- 
china affected  by  this  war.  That  Is  the 
purpose  of  my  second  amendment — ^to 
provide  longer  term  postwar  assistance 
to  the  civilians  In  need  of  relief  and  re- 
habilitation throughout  all  of  Indochina, 
and  to  seek  the  Internationalization  of 
this  postwar  effort. 

Over  the  years,  a  measure  of  Interna- 
tional participation  has  occurred  In  the 
relief  efforts  In  Indochina,  and  many 


U.N.  specialized  agencies  have  expressed 
a  willingness  to  participate  further  if 
they  simply  have  funds  made  available  to 
them.  So  we  must  now  begin  thinking 
ahead  to  the  time  when  the  guns  and 
bombs  are  finally  stilled  in  Indochina, 
and  a  full-fledged  postwar  humanitarian 
effort  can  begin.  To  begin  this  rroceas— 
to  begin  invohing  the  international  com- 
munity In  this  humanitarian  effort— we 
need  not  think  in  grandiose  terms.  Let 
us  begin  now.  In  a  simple  way,  by 
marshaling  readily  available  Interna- 
tional resources,  such  as  prosthetic  de- 
vices for  the  lame,  and  care  for  the 
orphans  and  the  children  disadvantaged 
bv  the  ravages  of  war  I  believe  the 
United  States  must  take  some  strong 
leadership  In  helping  to  get  this  program 

underway.  ^  j      „* 

The  purpose  of  my  second  amendment 
is  to  get  this  longer  term,  postwar  pro- 
gram underway  now.  My  amendment 
•states  that  "The  Congress  arms  the  be- 
lief that  the  United  States  bears  a  heavy 
responsibility  for  the  immediate  and  the 
postwar  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
nations  and  the  people  of  Indochina,  in- 
cluding South  Vietnam.  North  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  "  It  then  authorizes 
the  President  to  prepare  plans  and  pro- 
posals outlining  programs  and  institu- 
tional channels  through  which  our  Gov- 
ernment may  support  and  participate  to 
the  postwar  relief  and  rehabilitation  of 
Indochina.  ^     ^,  ^ 

To  involve  the  United  Nations  In  this 
process,  my  amendment  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  request  the  Secretarv-  General  of 
the  United  Nations  to  convene,  as  soon 
as  possible,  an  tntemational  conference 
on  Indochina  relief.  It  Is  now  obvious 
that  the  current,  much  less  the  long-term 
needs,  of  the  people  of  Indochina  can 
never  be  met  through  existing  relief  pro- 
gram mechanisms.  Such  a  U.N.  confer- 
ence would  lend  fresh  perspective  on  the 
possibilities  of  expanding  emergency 
reUef  operations  now,  as  weU  as  on  the 
approaches  to  the  larger  task  of  postwar 
rehabilitation  and  reconstruction. 

Finally,  my  amendment  urges  tne 
President  to  pursue  the  creation  of  a 
fund  of  the  United  Nations  for  Indo- 
china, to  which  the  United  States  pledges 
its  continued  and  substantial  support. 
Such  a  ftmd  has  many  precedents  In  the 
history  of  the  United  Nations  and  has 
proven  to  be  an  effective  way  to  inter- 
nationaliae  funding  for  special  projects. 
Because  the  United  States  bears  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  to  the  people  of  Indo- 
china, we  bear  a  special  burden  In  sup- 
porting such  a  ftmd. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  ha« 
stated  that  he  has  two  amendments  to 
offer.  I  wonder  whether  he  would  agree 
to  reverse  the  order  and  offer  his  secood 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  It  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
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unanimous  ccoisent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
On  page  6,  betvMn  Unea  13  and  14,  liu«rt 
the  following  new  section : 

kaaiSTAUCK    TO    WAm    VICnMB    in    rNDOCHINA 

Sec.  4.  Part  I  of  the  Foreign  Aaslstance  Act 
of  1981  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  chapter : 

"Chapter  lO— AaSISTANOB  FOB  WAR 
VICTIMS  IN  INDOCHINA 

"8ic.  49S.  Abbistakcx  to  Was  Victims  ts 
Indochina. —  la)  The  Congress  aillnns  the 
belMf  that  the  United  SUtea  bears  a  heavy 
reeponslblUty  for  the  immediate  and  poet- 
war  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  the  people 
and  nations  of  Indochina,  Including  South 
Vietnam,  North  Vietnam,  Laoe,  and  Cam- 
bodia. 

"(b)  The  Congress  urges  the  President  to 
begin  Immediately  the  preparation  of  plans 
and  proposals  outlining  programs  and  insti- 
tutional channels  through  which  the  United 
State*  Government  may  support  and  partici- 
pate In  the  poet-wsir  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  people  and  nations  of  Indochina. 

"(c)  The  Congress  further  urges  the  Pres- 
ident to  solicit  the  cooperation  of  other 
governments  in  submitting  to  the  United 
Nations  Secretary  General  a  proposal  for 
convening,  as  soon  aa  practical,  an  Interna- 
tional conference  to  help  determine  humani- 
tarian needs  among  the  people  and  nations 
of  Indochina  and  to  explore  approaches  to 
the  task  of  pcst-war  relief  and  rehabilitation. 
Including  the  kinds  of  international  arrange- 
ments to  carry  out  this  task. 

"(d)  The  Congress  further  urges  the  Pres- 
ident to  solicit  the  cooperation  of  other  gov- 
enunents  in  submltttlng  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Secretary  General  a  proposal  to  estab- 
lish as  soon  as  practical  an  autonomous 
Fund  of  the  United  Nations  for  Indochina 
(FUNI)  to  receive  contributions  for  humani- 
tarian purposes  In  Indochina  and  to  support 
the  task  of  post-war  relief  and  rehabilitation 
under  international  auspices. 

On  page  6,  Uae  15,  strike  out  "8«c.  4"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  5". 

On  page  8.  line  12,  strike  out  "Sec  5"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  9". 

On  page  8.  line  18,  strike  out  "Sec.  0"  and 
Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  7". 

On  page  9,  line  4.  strike  out  "Sec.  7"  and 
InMrt  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  8". 

Oa  page  9,  line  16.  strike  out  "Sec.  8"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  9". 

On  page  9.  line  20,  strike  out  "Sec.  9"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  10". 

On  page  10,  line  4.  strike  out  "Sec.  10"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  11". 

On  page  10,  line  12.  strike  out  "Sec.  11" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  12". 

On  page  10,  line  18,  strike  out  "Sec.  12" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  13". 

On  page  11.  line  20,  strike  out  "Sec.  13" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.   14". 

On  page  12.  line  9.  strike  out  "Sec.  14" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  15". 

On  page  12,  after  line  20,  strike  out  "sxc- 
TTONS  13  AND  i«",  "Sec.  15",  and  "sections  13 
and  14",  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "sections 
M  AND  18".  "Sk  18",  and  "sections  14  and 
16",  respectively. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President,  this 
amendment,  which  I  hope  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  distinguished  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  is  to  put  the  Congress  on 
record,  first  of  all,  to  indicate  that  we 
as  a  Nation  recognize  that  in  the  post- 
war period  in  Indochina  we  are  going  to 
have  a  continuing  responsibility  to  help 


meet  the  humanitarian  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  area. 

Second,  it  urges  the  administration  to 
work  within  the  United  Nations,  calling 
on  the  various  specialized  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations,  such  as  UNICEF,  the 
World  Health  Organization,  and 
UNESCO,  among  others,  to  work  more 
closely  in  humanitarian  programs,  and 
to  Indicate  to  the  specialized  agencies 
that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
support  them  and  all  other  U.N.  agen- 
cies to  try  to  develop  a  program  for  the 
postwar  humanitarian  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Indochina. 

The  third  provision  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  solicit  the  cooperation  of  other 
governments  in  submitting  to  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations  a 
proposal  to  establish,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, an  autonomous  Fund  of  the 
United  Nations  for  Indochina,  to  receive 
contributions  for  humanitarian  pur- 
poses in  Indochina,  and  to  support  the 
task  of  postwar  relief  and  rehabilitation 
under  international  auspices. 

This  amendment  comes,  first,  out  of 
my  own  conclusion,  based  upon  my  visits 
to  the  specialized  agencies  several  years 
ago  when  the  war  was  in  a  much  more 
Intensive  phase,  that  \J2i.  specialized 
agencies,  most  of  which  already  had  pro- 
grams of  a  limited  nature  in  Indochina, 
were  and  are  willing  to  undertake  even 
further  humanitarian  responsibilities  if 
they  have  the  financial  wherewithal  and 
support. 

I  believe  that  the  specialized  agencies 
of  the  United  Nations— the  World  Health 
OrganizaUon:  UNESCO;  the  U.N.  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees;  UNICEF, 
which  works  with  children;  the  FAO;  and 
many  of  the  other  specialized  agencies — 
are  m  many  respects  the  most  successful 
part  of  the  United  Nations.  There  is  a 
strong  willingness  within  the  specialized 
agencies  to  be  of  further  as.sistance  in  the 
humanitarian  field;  and  there  is  a  great 
willingness  among  many  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  begin  to  recognize  some 
international  responsibility  for  humani- 
tarian relief  in  the  postwar  period. 

I  think  that  now  is  the  time  when  the 
United  States  should  be  providing  leader- 
ship in  this  area,  so  that  when  the  guns 
are  finally  silent,  when  our  prisoners  of 
war  are  returned,  and  there  is  stability 
in  Vietnam,  we  will  not  then  have  to 
begin  to  start  planning  and  program- 
ing, but  that  we  will  already  have  a 
program  and  a  plan  to  move  in  imme- 
diately to  help  alleviate  the  suffering  and 
distress  of  the  people  of  Indochina,  who 
have  suffered  so  much. 

It  is  my  impression,  having  talked  with 
a  number  of  the  representatives  at  the 
United  Nations,  that  a  number  of  coim- 
trles  throughout  the  world  would  hke  to 
participate  in  humanitarian  relief  efforts 
in  Vietnam.  There  is  very  little  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  do  so  now.  They  would 
welcome  letwlership  by  the  United  States 
in  this  field  at  the  present  time,  not  later. 
During  the  hearings  the  Subcommittee 
on  Refugees  had  on  May  8,  In  asking  the 
administration  spokesmen  what  planning 
and  programing  they  had  undertaken, 
there  was  a  general  lack  of  Information 
or  awareness  with  respect  to  postwar 
planning.  This  amendment  Is  really  a 


sense-of-the-Congress  resolution  to  uiga 
our  country  to  take  some  leadership  to 
broaden  the  humanitarian  responsibiUty 
for  the  postwar  effort  in  Indochina,  taA 
to  contribute  our  share. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  ac- 
cepted. I  think  there  Is  every  reason  to 
anticipate  that  coimtries  throughout  tbe 
world,  that  pride  themselves  on  taklnf 
part  In  humanitarian  imdertaWngs, 
would  want  to  aulst  many  of  the  Kufe^ 
china  countries  that  need  help.  And  I 
am  sure  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  need 
for  It. 

Although  the  United  States  has  » 
heavy  responsibility,  certainly  the  con- 
cern for  human  beings  Is  a  universal  con- 
cern, and  we  ought  to  provide  a  vehicle 
by  which  this  concern  is  reflected  by 
other  countries  throughout  the  world. 
That  is  what  the  amendment  would  ac- 
complish and  what  It  is  meant  to  achieve, 
and  I  hope  the  floor  manager  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  would  consider  it 
favorably. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  want  the 
amendments  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Just  the  amendment 
to  which  I  am  suldresslng  myself.  I 
would  rather  have  the  two  amendments 
considered  Individually. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
this  queetlon:  When  the  Senator  sent  Us 
amendment  to  the  desk,  did  he  delete 
that  section  that  we  discussed? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  not  in  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  other  words,  this 
becomes  a  purely  planning  proposal  with- 
out any  authorization  of  funds? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct.  I 
would  hope,  as  the  Intent  and  the  health 
of  the  planning  function,  that  we  could 
recommend  some  funding  for  it  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,  but  at  the  present 
time,  I  think  the 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  would  be  a  part 
of  the  planning? 

Mr.  Kennedy 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  has 
just  seen  the  amendment  and  he  has 
expressed  the  wish  that  it  might  be 
printed  before  acting  on  it.  I  would  be 
very  pleased  if  we  could  work  out  some 
Eurangement  whereby  we  could  discuss  it 
today  and  allow  sufficient  time  for  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  after  he  has  read 
the  printed  amendment,  to  present  his 
views  and  agree  to  a  definite  hour  later 
for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  only 
Just  seen  this  amendment,  about  10  min- 
utes ago.  Inherently,  I  do  not  like  to 
vote  on  amendments  until  I  know  what 
they  contain  or  which  have  not  been 
printed.  However,  I  can  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  that  I  am  cer- 
tainly in  sjmipathy  with  the  purposes  of 
his  amendment.  I  believe  that  we  do  have 
a  responsibility  in  South  Vietnam,  just 
as  we  had  in  North  Vietnam  in  the  1950's 
when,  to  meet  that  responsibility  we 
helped  transport  900,000  refugees  to  the 
south,  which  literally  saved  their  lives. 
We  did  that  after  the  Bishop  of  Danang 
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1-/1  estimated  that  500.000  people  had 
2m  lOlled  PersonaUy.  I  think  that  was 
«  overestimate  but,  nevertheless,  a  large 
Smber  of  people  were  killed  or  were  tor- 
Sta  othCT  ways.  So  that  I  believe  we 
r^ve  a  responsibility.  There  is  no 
!n-tloti  about  It.  I  know  that  plans  are 
S^dy  being  made  and  President  Nlxon 
on^niary  9,  1972,  set  forth  a  proposal 
to  share  in  the  rebuilding  of  Indochina, 
including  North  Vietnam.  I  reaUze  that 
^er  the  Johnswa  administration  plans 
•ere  being  made  not  only  for  assistance 
tothe  refugees  of  South  Vietnam  but  also 
of  North  Vietnam  at  that  time.  Probably 
ve  now  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
northern  part  of  that  country  which  we 

will  have  to  meet.  

I  merely  say  right  now,  not  having 
seen  the  amendment  before  this  morn- 
ing that  I  do  not  Uke  to  act  hurriedly.  I 
would  have  no  objection  at  all  to  setting 
a  date  certain  for  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment tomorrow,  and  have  the  amend- 
ment printed  tcoiight  so  that  we  can  read 
H.  There  are  only  six  Senators  on  the 
floor  at  the  present  time  and  one  is  oc- 
cupying the  chair;  but  I  will  say  that  I 
igree  with  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts that  we  have  a  responslbUlty  in 
that  part  of  the  world  and  I  iiope  that 
we  will  meet  It.  I  hope  we  wHI  not  be 
farced  to  accept  the  terms  *hlch  North 
Vietnam  insists  upon,  including  the 
throwing  out  of  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam and  the  disarming  of  the  South 
Vietnamese,  because,  in  that  case,  there 
will  be  at  least  2  million  people  placed 
in  grave  danger  of  mortal  hijury,  to  say 
the  least.  The  responsibility  would  be 
different.  That  Is  all  I  have  to  say. 

So,  I  would  rather  this  amendment  be 
printed  first.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the 
objective.  I  am  sure  of  that.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
be  able  to  read  the  amendment  first. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  would  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  me  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  withdraw  the  amendment,  which 
will  give  the  Senator  an  opportunity  to 
examine  it.  Its  purpoF"  Is  to  assist  the 
victims  of  the  war  in  Indochina.  It  is 
purely  a  humanitarian  program.  I 
would  be  more  than  glad  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  and  present  It  again  tomor- 
row when  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  want  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  have  an  opportunit.\  to  see  It, 
too.  I  think  our  first  objective  should  be 

to  end  the  war  there  and  get  out 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  right — yes. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  If  It  is  possible  to  do  that. 
There  must  be  some  way  to  do  it.  Then, 
of  course,  we  will  face  many  great 
problems — postwar  problems — which  are 
bound  to  arise. 

I  was  interested  to  read  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  carrier  Enterprise.  I  think 
the  next  largest  carrier  was  brought  to 
the  Pacific  coast  last  week.  We  are 
making  progress  in  disengaging  our- 
selves, but  we  have  to  havt  some  co- 
operation from  what  we  call  the  enemy, 
too.  We  do  have  a  responsibility  to  help 
repair  the  damage,  for  which  we  are 
partly  responsible,  although  I  do  not 
think  we  are  responsible  for  £>11  of  it.  The 
other  side  must  take  some  responsibility 
for  It.  ... 


m  all  faimesa,  though,  I  think  that 
any  amendment  should  be  printed  first. 
Apparently,  we  are  not  going  to  get  final 
action  on  this  bill  tomorrow  or  the  next 
day.  Heaven  knows  when  we  will.  I  hope 
we  can  at  least  do  so  at  an  early  date. 
But  anythne  tomorrow  would  be  satis- 
factory to  me. 

Mr,  ECENNEDY.  I  thank  tlie  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont.  As  I 
mentioned  earUer,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  countries  throughout  the  world 
that  could  become  involved  in  helping 
ai^  in  ag8t>^"g  in  humanitarian  relief 
in  Indochina,  even  at  the  present  time, 
if  the  U.S.  Government  exercised  some 
leadership  In  this  area. 

The  sense  of  the  amendment  is  to  urge 
the  admhiistration  to  begin  working 
with  other  countries  which  recognize 
that  we  all  have  a  responsibility  for  hu- 
manitarian relief— to  work  and  encour- 
age other  nations  to  begin  making  plans 
and  programs  so  that  we  will  not — as  the 
Senator  from  Vermwit  so  rightfully  sug- 
gests—undertake a  full,  complete,  and 
unilateral  restoration  of  Indochina,  but 
that  we  begin  to  move  in  that  direction 
and  take  advantage  of  the  deep  sense 
of  humanitarian  concern  which  exists  in 
the  other  nations  of  the  world-  Yet,  at 
the  same  time,  we  must  express  our 
willingness  to  contribute  a  substantial 
share  of  the  costs  of  such  himianltarian 
programs.  .    ^      ,^ 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  appraisal  of  the  sit- 
uation by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  a  correct  one.  Other  countries  do 
bear  a  responsibility.  Whether  such  a  re- 
sponsibility will  be  met  through  the 
United  Nations,  or  a  group  of  nations 
which  associate  themselves  for  that  pur- 
pose, remains  to  be  seen.  I  have  to  ad- 
mit that  the  United  Nations  has  not  met 
the  expectations  and  the  hopes  I  had 
for  it.  Perhaps  this  would  be  a  good  op- 
portunity for  the  United  Nations  to  show 
that  it  can  be  Instrumental  and  benefi- 
cial in  maintaining  peace  and  general 
good  win  throughout  the  world.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  a  definite 
point  there.  I  simply  say  that  Members 
of  the  Senate  should  be  aware  of  his 
amendment.  I  would  anticipate  that.  If 
Its  wording  Is  not  just  right  and  satisfac- 
tory to  the  majority,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  be  willing  to  see  that 
it  does  clearly  set  forth  the  purposes 
which  I  know  he  intends. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  very  much. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
withdraws  his  amendment,  may  I  ask 
this  question?  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont referred  to  some  of  the  political 
problems  over  there.  Do  I  understand 
correctly  that  the  proposed  amendment 
has  nothing  to  do  with  political 
problems? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  has  nothtog  to  do 
with  a  political  settlement,  so  far  as  the 
existing  government  Is  concerned  or  any 
other  kind  of  government.  It  relates  only 
to  humanitarian  matters. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  has 
stated  It  accurately  and  correctly.  It  is 
srtely  directed  toward  hnmanltarian  af- 
fairs in  Indochina. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  trying  to  get  a  broader  area  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  Is  quite 
correct.  I  can  assure  the  Senator — and 
I  know  that  he  needs  no  assxirance — that 
there  is  great  willingness  and  desire  to  do 
so.  Hopefully  we  will  be  able  to  develop 
the  machinery  and  plans  to  permit  them 
to  do  so  now  rather  than  waiting  until 
the  end  of  the  war,  which  I  hope  will  be 
very  soon. 

Mr,  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  assume 
that  irtien  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
refers  to  political  proposals  and  prob- 
lems, he  Is  referring  to  both  domestic  and 
International  proposals  and  problems. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  this  particular 
tP«tnTV'4»  we  are  talking  about  Indochina. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor referred  to  domestic  political  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  was  not  re- 
ferring to  domestic  political  problems,  of 
which  I  assume  there  are  two  or  three 
impending  over  the  next  few  weeks. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct.  There  Is  one  difllculty 
with  reference  to  calling  the  amendment 
up  tomorrow.  I  take  it  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  pretty  well  fin- 
ished his  discussion  of  the  amendment, 
I  had  hoped  that  we  might  have  a  dis- 
cussion and  might  save  time  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  were  to  state  his  views 
and  then  have  a  vote. 

There  Is  one  problem.  I  remind  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  that  we  have  a 
meeting  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee at  10  o'clock  In  the  morning. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  also  have  a  meeting  of 
tbe  Committee  on  Agriculture  suid  For- 
estry then. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLsaiGHT)  is  not  here.  I  had  promised 
to  preside  over  tomorrows  committee 
meeting.  The  hearing  has  to  do  with  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.  That  measure  was  then 
referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee because  there  Is  a  provision  con- 
tained in  the  bill  that  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. The  hearing  on  this  matter  Is  sched- 
uled for  tomorrow  morning  I  wanted  to 
be  present.  I  think  that  I  should  be 
present  since  the  measure  came  out  of  my 
cooamittee. 

I  had  promised  that  I  would  preside 
over  the  meeting.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  consider  the  Kennedy  amendment  In 
the  morning.  I  do  not  see  the  majority 
leader  or  the  assistant  majority  leader  in 
the  Chamber.  I  suppose  that  we  can  con- 
tact them  and  get  their  views.  However.  I 
wonder  if  I  might  ask  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  if  he  has  anything  to  say  with 
respect  to  the  other  amendment  the  Sea- 
ator  from  Massachusetts  proposes  to  of- 
fer, as  well  as  the  accompanying  memo- 
randum. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
read  the  other  amendment.  However.  I 
wtnild  make  the  same  suggestion,  that 
that  amendment  be  printed  so  as  to  give 
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Senators  a  rhanc  to  read  It,  Offhand.  I 
would  not  anticipate  too  much  objection 
to  the  first  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  although  I 
cannot  guarantee  anythiner  in  that  re- 
spect 

Our  m»etini?  tomorrow  morning  would 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  hearm?  I  under- 
stand that  the  Poreism  Relations  Com- 
mittee will  have  an  executive  meeting 
on  Friday  probably 

Mr   SPARKMAN   I  do  not  know. 

Mr  AIKEN  There  is  a  probability 
that  It  may  have 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  would  hope  we 
could  get  f^nal  disposition  of  this  matter 
bv  tomorrow  at  the  latest. 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  President,  we  could 
simply  call  Senators  off  the  floor  in  the 
afternoon.  The  sooner  we  can  get  our 
work  done,  the  better  off  we  will  be 

I  think  that  the  second  amendment 
which  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  offer  should  also  be 
printed  <:o  as  to  give  Senators  a  chance 
to  read  it 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NELSON' .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS   UNTIL    1:15   P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess 
until  1:15  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
12:21  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  imtil 
1:15  p.m.:  whereupon  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Ofttcer  <Mr.  Sttvbwson). 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  bill  'S.  2945)  to  amend  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit  the 
appointment  by  the  President  of  certain 
skiditional  persons  to  the  service  aca- 
demies, with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1152>  to  fa- 
cilitate the  preservation  of  historic  monu- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments,  in  which  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJl.  5621.  An  act  to  amend  section  2634 
of  title  10.  TTnltad  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  shipment  at  Qovemment  expense  of 
motor  T^lclea  owned  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces: 

HJl.  laisa.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  assist  the  States  tn 
controlling  dama^  caused  by  predatory  ani- 


mals: to  establish  a  program  of  research 
concerning  the  control  and  conservation  of 
predatory  animals,  to  restrict  the  use  of 
toxic  chemicals  as  a  method  of  predator  con- 
trol: and  for  other  purposes, 

HR  14537.  An  act  to  amend  section  703(b) 
of  title  10,  TTnlted  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
authority  to  grant  a  special  30-day  leave  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  who  vol- 
untarily extend  their  totirs  of  duty  In  hostile 
are  areas: 

HJi.  14909,  An  act  to  amend  section  552.  a i 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
continuance  of  Incentive  pay  to  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  for  the  period  re- 
quired for  hospitalization  and  rehabilitation 
after  termination  of  missing  status; 

H.H  14915.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  10 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code  to  authorize 
at  Government  e.Kpenae,  the  tranaportation 
of  house  trailers  or  mobile  dwellings,  m 
place  of  household  and  personal  effects,  of 
members  In  a  missing  status,  and  the  addi- 
tional movement  of  dependents  and  effects, 
or  trailers,  of  those  members  In  such  a  status 
for  more  than  1  vear: 

H  R.  15635,  An  act  to  assist  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  community  agencies,  and 
other  public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies 
to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

HR.  15657  An  act  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  Older  Americans  .^ct  of  1965.  and 
for  other  purposes:  and 

H  R.  15679  An  act  to  amend  section  203  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional pay  for  permanent  professors  at  the 
U.S.  MUitary  Academy.  U.S.  Naval  Academy, 
C.S  Air  Force  Academy,  and  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Academy. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afBxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  764.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
lead  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile: 

S.  1139.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Group 
Insurance  Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to  permit 
certain  persona  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age  to  obtain  insurance  coverage  under  such 
act: 

S.  1545.  An  act  to  amend  section  378(a)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  remove  certain  limitations  on 
the  establishment  of  acreage  allotments  for 
other  farms  owned  by  persons  whose  farms 
have  been  acquli«d  by  any  Federal.  State,  or 
other  agency  having  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main: aad 

S.  3086.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  nickel  from  the  national  stockpile. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p<K«  (Mr.  Tai-madge  >  subsequently  signed 
the  enrolled  bills. 


quired  for  hospitalisation  and  rehabUltattoa 
after  termination  of  missing  status; 

H.B.  14915.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  10 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorla 
at  Government  expense,  the  transportation 
of  house  trailers  or  mobile  dwelllngB.  In  ptase 
of  household  and  personal  effects,  of  membstt 
in  a  missing  status,  and  the  additional  rnoTs* 
ment  of  dependents  and  effects,  or  tralleis,  of 
those  members  In  such  a  status  for  mom 
than  one  year:  and 

H.B.  15679.  An  act  to  amend  section  208  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional pay  for  permanent  professors  at  the 
US.  Military  Academy,  U.S.  Naval  Academy, 
US.  Air  Force  Academy,  and  US,  Coait 
Guard  Academy:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

H.R.  13152.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  assist  the  States  In 
controlling  damage  caused  by  predatory  ani- 
mals: to  establish  a  program  of  research 
concerning  the  control  and  conservation  of 
predatory  animals:  to  restrict  the  use  of 
toxic  chemicals  as  a  method  of  predator 
control;  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

HJl.  15657.  An  act  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  anil 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


HOUSE  BILLS  R.EFERRED 

Tlie  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  indi- 
cated: 

HR,  5621,  An  act  to  amend  section  2634 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  shlpmer.t  at  Government  expense  of 
motor  vehicles  owned  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces; 

HR.  14537.  An  act  to  amend  section  7Q3(b) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
authority  to  grant  a  special  30-day  leave  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  who  vol- 
untarily extend  their  tours  of  duty  In  hoetUe 
fire  areas; 

H.R.  14909.  An  act  to  amend  section  552(a) 
of  tit.e  37.  United  Slates  Code,  to  provide 
continuance  of  Incentive  pay  to  members  of 
the   uniformed   services   for   the   period    re- 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  can  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  as  emphatically  as  I  can  the 
point  of  view  that  Congress — we  in  the 
Senate  and  the  Members  of  the  House- 
hold America's  only  hope  for  getting  us 
out  of  the  Vietnam  war  this  year. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGoviRN'  cannot  get  us  out  of  that 
war  until  1973.  And  President  Nixon  ap- 
parently will  not  get  us  out  in  1972.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr.  Mc- 
GovKRN)  promised  to  end  the  bombing 
on  Inauguration  Day  if  he  is  elected 
President.  That  is  the  soonest  he  can 
legally  act.  However,  January  20.  1973,  is 
186  days  away.  And  186  more  days  of 
pouring  death  and  destruction  on  the 
Vietnamese  people  and  having  more 
Americans  shot  out  of  the  skies  and  ei- 
ther killed  or  taken  prisoner,  are  186  days 
too  many. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGoviRN)  promises  to  get  us  totally 
out  of  combat  In  Indochina  suid  to  get 
our  POWs  out  of  their  cells  90  days  after 
he  takes  office. 

But  that  carries  American  involvement 
In  the  war  to  April  19.  1973—276  days 
from  now.  And  that  is  276  days  too  many. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  face  the  danger 
that  the  bombing  wUl  go  on  4  more  years 
If" President  Nixon  is  reelected. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  on 
June  6  gave  the  House  subcommittee  a 
pessimistic  summary  of  the  long-range 
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,„„gDects  in  Vietnam,  describing  a  war 
ffiSTen'i  ill  sight,  and  testifying: 
*^to  war  has  gone  on  for  30  yeara.  It  may 
go  on  for  many  more  years. 

The  President  may  or  may  not  get  all 
African  ground  troops  out  of  SoirUi 
{SSm  by  election  day.  But  that  wm 
IZ  pnd  our  Involvwnent  in  the  war. 
?5sident  Nixon  ha*  made  It  clear  that 
Sr  bombing  wUl  continue  until  the 
iJorth  Vietnamese  release  our  prisoners 
MKi  accept  his  peace  terms. 

unfortunately,  the  President  has  tra- 
ditlonaUy  Insisted  on  Perpetuatlng  the 
DOwer  of  the  corrupt  and  repressive  TWeu 
mlUtary  regime  in  South  Vietnam.  And 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  made  it  clear 
that  as  long  as  the  President  supports 
Thieu  with  American  air  power,  they  wIU 
not  agree  to  any  Nixon  peace  proposal. 

So  the  bombing  will  go  on— indefi- 
nitely The  killing  of  Americans  and 
Asians  wUl  go  on— indefinitely.  Increas- 
ing numbers  of  American  prisoners  will 
renain  in  captivity- indefinitely.  Divi- 
sions in  our  own  country  will  go  on — In- 
d^nltely.  Waste  of  our  human  and 
natural  resources,  and  diversion  of 
national  attention  from  our  deep  and 
neglected  domestic  needs  will  go  on— 
indefinitely. 

The  only  chance  of  ending  U.S.  nuli- 
tary  combat  in  Vietnam  this  yesir  is  for 
Congress  to  shut  off  funds  for  the  war. 
We  have  that  opportunity  now.  We  have 
that  opportunity  by  passing  the  Mans- 
field amendment  calling  for  complete 
withdrawal  of  all, U.S.  ground  forces 
from  Vietnam  by  September  30.  with  all 
U.S.  air,  sea,  and  ground  combat  opera- 
tions throughout  all  of  Indochina  ending 
as  soon  as  North  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States  agree  to  a  cease-fire  and  the  re- 
turn of  our  POWs. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
once  we  agree  to  end  all  U.S.  military  ac- 
tion against  the  North  Vietnamese,  our 
prisoners  will  be  returned.  That  is  Sen- 
ator McOovERN's  conviction  and  it  is 
mine  too.  It  is  a  conviction  based  on  his- 
tory as  well  as  on  commonsense. 

Francois  Bujon  de  I'Estang,  first  Sec- 
retary of  the  French  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington, reported  on  June  23,  1972.  that — 
The  last  French  prisoners  (werei  returned 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  less  than  three 
months  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Geneva 
Agreementa  In  1954. 

Once  the  French  stopped  fighting  the 
Vietnamese,  they  got  their  prisoners 
back.  So  will  we. 

Let  us  cut  off  the  funds  for  the  war;  let 
us  use  the  power  of  Congress  over  the 
purse  strings,  and  over  the  Establish- 
ment, and  in  that  way  end  our  involve- 
ment in  the  long  and  tragic  Vietnam  war. 
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Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  Oft. 
AWDESSON),  the  Senator  from  Flo^da 
(Mr  CHn^),  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana'(Mr.  ELLmrorai),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  PutBRioHT) .  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Qambrkll)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordaw), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mao- 
inTsow>,  the  Senator  from  Wycimlng 
(Mr  McGek),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovraw).  the  SeMtor 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mttskik)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pkll)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakzr). 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Beli.- 
MON^  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG>  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hrttska),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thtjrhond)  are  neces- 
sarily absent.  ,^  „  ,    ^     ,■»,. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtmDT*  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRBSTDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.   BYRD.   Mr.   Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names. 

(No.  274  Leg.] 
Aiken  Beall  Boggs 

AUen  Bennett  Brock 

Allott  Bentaen  Brooke 

Bayh  Bible  Buckley 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1972 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bUl  (S.  3390 >  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  amendments. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  amendment  before  the 
Senate  is  the  one  with  respect  to  as- 
sistance to  the  war  victims  in  Indochina. 

Am  I  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pending  amendments  be 

considered  en  bloc.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  ^     ^  ,  . 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
get  a  little  explanation.  Is  there  a  modl- 
flcatlon  of  that  amendment?  Was  that 
agreed  to? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
came  into  tbe  Chamber  this  morning, 
Just  after  the  session  had  started,  the 
amendment  was  being  discussed.  It  was 
not  printed.  I  had  no  chance  to  read  it. 
Qi  fact,  there  were  two  amendments  to 


be  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts on  the  floor,  and  I  had  not  reafl 
either  of  them.  I  requested  that  these 
amendments  be  printed  and  be  taken  up 
tomorrow,  at  whatever  time  might  be  de- 
cided upon.  I  expressed  my  approval  of 
the  purpose  of  the  two  amendments;  but 
inasmuch  as  only  a  half  doisen  Swifttore 
were  on  the  floor.  I  felt  that  they  ought 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  know  what 
they  were  voting  on. 

Since  that  time,  which  was  soii.  3 
hours  ago.  the  amendments  have  been 
distributed  generaUy— certainly  among 
the  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
I  believe  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

dlso> 

Some  suggestltms  have  been  made  with 
respect  to  minor  changes — at  least  one 
minor  change  in  the  amendment,  al- 
though It  could  be  considered  major  to 
some  people. 

I  beUeve  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  now  well  understood,  so 
I  will  withdraw  my  request  to  have  the 
amendment  printed  and  go  over  until 
tomorrow  before  being  acted  upon. 

Mr.  BLCNNEDY.  H  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  am  aware  of  the  suggestion  that 
has  he&i  made. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  nciatter  was  taken  up 
at  the  Republican  conference,  and  one  or 
two  modifications  were  suggested.  They 
do  not  seem  to  be  harmful  to  the  pur- 
pose and  perhaps  will  be  helpful  to  the 
wording  and  the  spirit  of  the  mtent  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

So  I  have  no  objection  to  taking  up 
these  amendments  at  any  time.  I  am  glad 
to  support  them.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  be  a  co- 
gponsor  of  the  amendments  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  desires  to  have 
my  name  added  as  a  cosponsor.  so  that  it 
will  be  strictly  nonpartisan. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendments. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELENNEDT.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  a  few  language  changes  were 
suggested;  and  if  I  could  review  them 
with  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and  get 
them  precisely.  I  would  be  wiilmg  t^ 
motlify  my  amendment  to  include  such 
changes. 

If  I  understand  correctly,  one  change 
would  be  on  line  2  of  section  495.  to  strike 
"belief  that"  and  insert  the  words  "will- 
ingness of";  strike  'bears  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility '  and  insert  "to  share  the 
burden."  ^,^  . 

As  I  understand  it,  those  are  the  word 
changes  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  and  they  are  perfecUy  acceptr- 
able  If  I  understand  correctly  the  word 
changes,  and  if  those  are  the  word 
changes,  then  I  would  ask  that  my 
amendment  be  modified  in  that  respect, 
and  if  the  clerk  does  not  have  those  word 
changes  I  can  review  them  with  the  clerk. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  vMr. 
Beail)  .  The  amendment  will  be  so  modi- 
fied. 
The  text  of  the  amendment  as  modified 

is  as  follows: 
On  page  8.  between  lines  13  and  .4.  ln*«rt 

tlM  following  new  taction : 
MwzsraMCS  to  wa«  vxctim*  iw  inw>chii«a 
Bao.  4.  P»rt  I  of  the  Porelgn  A«lrtanc«  A«t 
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oX   IMI   1*  ameiided   by  addlag  at  the  end 
thereof  the  roUowlng  new  chapter: 

•Chapter  10— ASSISTANCE  FOR  WAR 
VICTIMS  IN  INDOCHINA 
••Sjk.  495.  AaaisTANCB  to  Wab  Victims  in 
Indochina —a)  The  Congress  afflrms  the 
willingness  of  the  United  States  to  share  the 
burden  for  the  immediate  and  poet-war  re- 
lief and  rehabilitation  of  the  people  and 
naUons  of  Indochina.  Including  South  Viet- 
nam. North  Vietnam.  Laoe.  and  Cambodia. 

■ibi  The  Congress  urges  the  President  to 
begin  immediately  the  preparation  of  plans 
and  proposals  outlining  programs  and  insti- 
tutional channels  Through  which  the  United 
States  Oovemment  may  support  and  partic- 
ipate In  the  post-war  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  people  and  nations  of  Indochina 
"(ci  The  Congress  further  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  solicit  the  cooperation  of  other  gov- 
ernments oi  submitting  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Secretary  General  a  proposal  for  oon- 
venmg,  as  soon  as  practical,  an  international 
conference  to  help  determine  humanltartaii 
needs  among  the  people  and  nations  of  In- 
dochina and  to  explore  approaches  to  the  task 
of  post-war  relief  and  rehabUltatlon,  Includ- 
ing the  kinds  of  international  arrangements 
to  carry  out  this  task. 

id)  The  Congress  further  urges  the  Pres- 
ident to  solicit  the  cooperation  of  other  gov- 
ernments in  submitting  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Secretary  General  a  proposal  to  eetab- 
ilsh  as  soon  as  practical  an  autonomous 
Pund  of  the  United  Nations  for  Indochina 
(P^NI)  to  receive  contributions  for  humani- 
tarian purpoees  in  Indochina  and  to  support 
the  task  of  post-war  relief  and  rehabilitation 
under  International  auspices. 

On  page  8,  line  15.  strike  out  "Sec.  4"  and 
insert  m  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  5". 

On  page  8,  line  12,  strike  out  "Sec.  5"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  8". 

On  page  8.  line  18,  strike  out  '•Sec.  8"  (uad 
insert  m  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  7". 

On  page  9,  line  4,  strike  out  "Sec.  7"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  8". 

On  page  9,  Une  16.  strike  out  "Sec.  8"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  9". 

On  page  9.  line  20,  strike  out  "Sec.  9"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "See   10" 

On  page  10.  line  4,  strike  out  "Seo.  10"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  11". 

On  page    10,   line   12,  strike  out   "Sec.   U" 
aod  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  12" 

On  page  10.  Une  18.  strike  out  "Sec.  12"  and 
Insert  Ui  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  13". 

On  page   11.   Une  20,  strike  out  "Sec.   13  ' 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  14" 

On  page  12,  line  6.  strike  oxit  "Sec    14"  and 
Insert   In  Ueu   thereof  "Sec.   15" 

On  page  13,  after  Une  20,  strike  out  "sbc- 
TiONS   IS   4ND   14",   "Sec.   IS",   and   "sections 

13  and   14".  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "s«c- 
noMS    14   AND    15  '."Sbc     16",   and   "sections 

14  and    15",   respectively. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  his  willingness  to 
modify  his  amendment.  Actually  the 
United  States  is  not  alone  responsible  for 
what  went  on  over  there  Certainly  North 
Vietnam,  Hanoi,  and  if  we  want  to  go 
back  far  enough,  we  might  find  that  the 
French  were  responsible  for  some  of  the 
atrocities  which  took  place. 

I  am  thankful  that  the  Senator  from 
Maasachusetta  is  willing  to  make  this 
slight  alteration  in  the  wording. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator,  on 
page  2.  where  it  reads: 

As  an  expression  ot  the  United  States 
support  for  the  establishing  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  a  fund,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  aecea- 
sary  to  provide  an  initial  contribution  to 
such  fund  by  the  United  States  Oovemment. 

I  umterstaod  that  the  sMlmlnlstraUon 
would  be  glad  to  have  those  lines  remain 


in.  although  they  were  taken  out  this 
morning.  Has  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts any  opirUon  or  decision  on 
that  now? 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  would  prefer  to  have 
them  in.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk 
with  the  Senator  from  Alabama  "Mr. 
Sparkman*.  I  think  that,  as  initially 
drafted,  it  was  preferable  to  have  those 
included  although  I  indicated  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  if  we  were  to 
get  the  planning  and  the  programs 
ready,  then  I  would  at  a  later  opportu- 
nity offer  an  amendment  to  an  appropri- 
ate piece  of  legislation  that  would 
.specify  the  funds  that  would  be  neces- 
sary i  would  like  to  haye  it  maintained 
and  would  prefer  it  that  way,  if  it  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
but  If  not.  then  I  would  indicate  that 
even  though  they  would  be  excluded 
from  this  amendment,  at  the  next  op- 
portunity, when  we  did  have  the  studies 
and  the  recommendations  and  the  fig- 
ures, I  would  propose  an  amendment 
which  would  include  such  flgui-es.  So  I 
am  willing  lo  be  guided  by  the  manager 
of  the  bill. 

Mr  SPARKMAN,  I  suggested  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  originally 
that  that  be  deleted,  principally  for  the 
refison  that  over  the  past  several  years 
we  have  rather  shied  away  from  open- 
end  authorizations.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
policy  to  stick  to. 

So  far  as  putting  in  a  definite  figure. 
let  me  express  my  view  in  the  following 
way — and  I  would  like  to  have  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  listen  to  this; 
Although  I  have  stated  this  view  to  him. 
I  look  upon  this  as  a  planning  provision 
to  be  taken  up  with  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  I  believe  it  would  be  much 
better  to  leave  out  any  authorization  or 
any  reference  to  actual  fimding  imtil 
the  plans  are  made.  I  would  envisage 
part  of  the  planning  to  include  how- 
much  money  will  be  needed  and  what 
the  distribution  will  be  among  the  dif- 
ferent nations 

Mr,  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  will  yield,  it  would 
not  have  the  effect  of  subtracting  any 
money  from  the  present  funds  in  the 
bUl,  would  it? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to 
know. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Not  only  that,  but  it 
could  be  construed  by  the  other  nations 
that  we  are  making  that  conunitment  as 
of  this  time.  We  should  wait  and  see  what 
kind  of  plans  can  be  worked  out  and 
what  kind  of  participation  we  will  be 
getting  from  the  other  nations  before  we 
commit  ourselves. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  clarifies  it  for  me. 
and  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  of 
vital  importance  whether  the  four  lines 
remain  in  or  are  taken  out.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  feels  that  he  would 
be  happier  with  the  lines  taken  out  and 
the  country  would  be  in  a  little  better 
bargaining  position,  it  is  agreeable  to 
me  to  have  them  taken  out,  with  the 
changes  on  lines  2  and  3  on  page  1. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  sug- 
gested changes  are  good  ones.  For  my 
part,  I  would  be  pleased  to  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the.  Senator  from 


Massachusetts   and   the   Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  hope  th«t 
when  we  do  have  the  Information  and 
the  studies  and  the  proposals  and  the 
recommendations  on  this  funding,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama,  tbe 
Senator  from  Vermont  and  I  can  theo 
talk  among  ourselves,  and  try  to  make 
specific  recommendations. 

What  the  Senator  from  Alabama  oov 
points  to  is.  perhaps,  well  taken,  that 
since  no  program  has  been  drafted  and 
we  are  not  able  to  reconunend  figures 
which  would  be  defensible,  I  would  there- 
fore,  indicate  that  at  an  early  time  I 
would  hope  to  be  able  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  would  reflect  specific  figures 
and  I  would  also  hoiae  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  would  accept  them  at  a 
later  time.  I  appreciate  his  support  for 
it,  as  well  as  the  cosponsorship  of  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  ask  the  Sea- 
ator  from  Massachusetts  this  questloD: 
The  Senator  has  two  amendments,  thla 
one  and  one  other.  I  had  heard  that  the 
Senator  might  wsmt  a  rollcall  vote  on 
one  of  them.  Is  that  correct,  and  if  so, 
which  one? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  like  to  get  a 
rollcall  vote  on  the  second  amendment 
which  is  for  the  earmarking  of  funds 
for  himianitarian  purposes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  are  ready  now 
to  vote  on  the  first  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 

ready  to  vote.  

The  PRESIDIN6  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachvisetts. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  was  agreed  to  be  re- 
considered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  t«k 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  8,  between  lines  16  and  17,  insert 
the  following  new  subeeetlon : 

(d)  Chapter  4  of  part  n  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  Is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  after  section  538  of_8UCh  Act,  as 
added  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the 
following  new  section : 

HUMANrrABIAN   ASSISTANCE  IN   SOUTH   VITINAM 

"S»c.  536.  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
provide  humanitarian  assistance,  on  suA 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  considers  appro- 
priate, to  refugees,  clvlUan  war  casualties, 
war  orphans,  abandoned  children,  and  otii«' 
persons  disadvantaged  by  hoetlUtles  or  con- 
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ditions  related  to  those  hostilities  In  bouth 
w.tnam  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
cusnt  to  section  532  for  the  fiscal  year  1973, 
noTiess  than  S70,000,000  shall  be  available, 
until  expended,  solely  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
fioii  Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 532  of  this  Act.  including  any  such 
fiTnds  made  available  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion not  less  than  $18,000,000  shall  be  allo- 
cs lor  project  assistance  In  South  Viet- 
nam^ for  public  health  services  and  war 
victims." 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  long  enough  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  second  amend - 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  "KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
sbiould  like  to  ask  my  colleague  from 
Vermont  whether  he  would  like  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment,  since  he  is 
aware  of  its  features  and  I  would  wel- 
come his  cosponsorship,  if  he  would  like 

to. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  be  delighted  to 

jom  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cons«it  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aikin)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  want  to  tell  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  that  I  am  delighted 
to  see  such  bipartisan,  nonpartisan,  co- 
operation in  matters  of  this  kind  which 
affect  us  all.  I  hope  that  this  spirit  will 
continue  at  least  for  the  next  4  months. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  add,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  is  very  good,  but  it 
seems  to  be  a  little  overbalanced  toward 
New  England.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  simple  amendment.  What  we  are 
doing  here  is  not  increasing  the  total 
funding  of  the  supporting  assistance  pro- 
gram but  simply  earmarking  $70  million 
to  be  used  for  humanitarian  concerns 
and  humanitarian  relief.  Probably,  if  we 
did  not  earmark  the  funds,  approxi- 
matdy  one-half  that  amount  under  the 
present  plan  would  be  used  for  humani- 
tarian relief  in  Vietnam;  but  since  the 
incursion  from  the  north,  the  escala- 
tion of  military  activities  in  the  south. 
and  the  increasing  number  of  refugees, 
civilian  war  casualties,  and  war  orphans, 
this  amendment  reflects  the  increasing 
concern  by  the  American  people  that  we 
make  sure  that  war  victims  receive 
needed  humanitarian  relief.  The  figure 
itself  is  close  to  the  figures  under  con- 
sideration by  AID.  They  are  defensible 
figures,  in  that,  by  earmarking  the  funds, 
we  are  indicating  as  a  Congress  and  as 
a  people  our  very  deep  concern  and  com- 
passion for  those  that  have  been  caught 
In  the  crossfires  of  the  war  on  the  Indo- 
china peninsula. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
accepted.  I  think  it  is  most  Important. 
Too  often  In  the  past  it  has  been  the 
people  of  Indochina  who  have  really  been 
the  forgotten  Individuals.  The  amend- 
ment really  Indicates  our  very  deep 
compassion  for  those  victims. 

I  believe  that  the  subject  matter  is 
familiar  to  the  committee,  and  certainly 
to  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  conunlttee, 
who  is  also  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  gone  over  the  amendment  with  the 


Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  with 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  . 
As  was  pointed  out  in  the  earlier  discus- 
sion thL«  morning,  the  amendment,  as 
originally  drawn,  earmarked  $75  million. 
That  amount  has  been  reduced  to  $70 
million  because  there  Is  some  over- 
lapping between  this  amendment  and 
the  one  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  i^Mr.  Williams)  on  yesterday, 
which  amendment  was  agreed  to.  That 
amendment  was  for  $5  million.  There- 
fore this  amount  was  reduced  to  $70 
million. 

I  might  say  that  this  matter  was  taken 
up  with  AID.  We  have  received  a  mes- 
sage from  AID.  The  message  from  AID 
reads: 

Prom  what  I  can  find  out,  the  •TS  miUion 
they  are  earmarking,  which  covers  I  think  all 
of  the  assistance  In  Vietnam.  Is  about  what 
we  have  proposed  to  the  Congress  and  what 
we  would  have  put  In  in  any  event.  I  do  not 
like  the  concept  of  earmarking  but  cannot 
argue  since  the  amount  of  money  Is  baaicaUy 
consistent  with  our  purpose. 

I  think  that  would  be  an  endorsement 
or  clearance  from  AID,  even  though  It 
does  not  foUow  exactly  the  lines  they 
would  follow. 

Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  vote  on  the  amendment.  I 
have  in  my  statement  already  included 
a  breakdown  on  the  figures  and  the  vari- 
ous needs  with  regard  to  refugees  and 
hospitals,  clinics,  civilian  casualties,  and 
so  forth.  That  is  included  as  further 
documentation  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Beall  ) .  The  question  occurs  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  for 
Massachusetts.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  CHILES),  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Ellendeh),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gahbbkll)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN) ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
MoQee)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern;,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskix),  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern).  the  S«iator 
from  Washington  iMr.  Magnuson),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambeex), 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  .  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bkllmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska), 


and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
'Mr.  Thurmond  1  are  necessarily  alwent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
MuNDT>  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Hawafi  'Mr.  PonO  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— :.-eas  75. 
nays  7,  as  follows: 

[No.  275  Leg.] 
YEAS— 75 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
Church 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 

Eagleton 
Pannln 
Qoldwater 


OriS&n 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Harris 

Han. 

Hanke 

Hatfield 

Boilings 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlu 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McCleilan 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

MOflS 

Nelson 

Packwooci 


Pas tore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Kaiidolph 

RIblroff 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Schwe.ker 

Scott 

Smith 

9parkman 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmsdge 

Tower 

Tunuey 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 


NAYS— 7 
Eastland  Stennls 

Ervin 

L.ng 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Pulbright  McOee 

aambreil  McGovern 

Oravel  Mundt 

Hruska  Muskle 

Jordan.  N.C.  PeU 

Magnuson  Thurmond 

So   Mr.    Kennedy's    amendment   was 

agreed  to.  .^     ^     , 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Mr.    Presldeot,    I 

move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 

amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 

to  lay  that  motion  on  the  tabie. 
Ttie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa« 

agreed  to. 


Allen 

Buckley 

Domlnlck 


Anderson 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Chiles 

EUender 

P\3ng 


LBOIBLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  8COTT.  Mr.  President.  I  rtee  to 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
what  the  present  or  future  order  of  buat- 

neas  is.  ^  ^^     ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate,  after  an  abeenoe  of 
some  2  wedcB  or  so.  spun  Its  wheels  and 
did  not  get  anywhere,  despite  the  fact 
that  we  are  all  aware  that  a  momentouB 
5  weeks,  in  toto.  Ue  before  us,  prior  to 
the  ReprubUcan  Convention,  desgAXK  the 
fact  that  we  are  all  aware  that,  if  we  are 
going  to  do  anything,  these  are  the  5 
weeks  in  which  we  are  going  to  have  to 
do  it,  and,  despite  the  fact  that,  if  we 
(»me  back  after  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion—as we  wlU— before  Labor  Day,  from 
then  on  it  is  going  to  be  most  dlfflcult 

We  have  not  made  much  progress.  It 
has  not  been  because  of  a  lack  of  a  quo- 
rum, because  a  very  sizable  majority  has 
been  in  attendance,  but  I  think  it  has 
been  because  of  a  lack  of  understanding 
and  cooperation  between  both  sides. 

Today  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  which  I  asked 
him  to  read  to  his  ooUeagues  at  their 
weekly  luncheon,  explaining  the  sltua- 
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tlon  and  Indicating  what  I  thought 
should  be  done.  May  I  say  that  I  have 
found  the  Republican  leader  most  co- 
operative, most  accommodatlDg,  and 
most  understanding  at  all  times,  but  we 
just  caimot  go  on  in  this  fa«hlon,  be- 
cause we  do  nothing  but  bring  discredit 
upon  ourselves  and  the  Senate  as  an 
Institution. 

What  the  joint  leadership  has  been 
trying  to  do  Is  expedite  the  President's 
program,  and  the  President  has  seen  fit 
to  find  fault  with  the  Congress,  even 
though.  In  my  opinion,  the  record  on  the 
whole  h£is  been  exemplary  In  the  matter 
of  appropriation  bills  passed  and  In  the 
matter  of  legislation  considered. 

I  put  In  the  Record  yesterday  a  chro- 
nology leading  up  to  attempts  by  the 
majority  leader  to  And  out  what  the  ad- 
ministration considered  as  "must"  legis- 
lation, and  finally — thanks  to  the  untir- 
ing efforts  of  Mr.  Tom  Korologos,  the 
White  House  liaison  man — an  excellent 
liaison  man,  by  the  way — we  were  able 
to  obtain  a  list  of  what  the  President  had 
In  mind. 

The  number  came  to  about  58.  but  in 
that  list  were  some  rather  Inconspicuous 
pieces  of  legislation,  as  I  tried  to  indicate 
in  the  Record  yesterday,  such  as  the  cre- 
ation of  another  Deputy  Secretary  for 
Defense,  and  the  like,  and  others  of  sim- 
ilar character  which  could  go  over  to 
next  year  or  to  a  later  time. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate,  now  that 
it  has  broken  the  ice  and  has  had  a  vote, 
would  continue  to  apply  itself  to  the 
schedule  which  lies  ahead. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  we  have  per- 
mission to  convene  at  10  o'clock  every 
day  this  week,  including  Satiutlay.  It  is 
not  the  joint  leadership's  intention  to 
come  in  Saturday  unless  there  are  votes 
to  be  had.  We  do  not  want  to  come  in  just 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  appearance 
which  would  very  liktdy  be  only  an  ap- 
pearance of  sorts. 

Furthermore,  to  expedite  the  business, 
I  would  say  that,  beginning  next  week, 
there  wUl  be  objections  to  committees 
holding  hearings,  unless  the  reasons  are 
overriding.  The  joint  leadership  has  been 
very  lenient  in  that  respect  during  all  of 
this  year.  May  I  aev  also  that  it  will  be 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  try  to 
get  as  many  votes  as  possible  on  the  leg- 
islation which  confrontfi  us.  and  hope- 
fully it  will  be  on  a  time-limit  basis. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  present  pend- 
ing business  is  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  There  will  be  an  amendment  offered 
to  that  biU  shortly  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  tMr.  Cannon). 
which  will  entail  some  debate.  I  would 
hope  we  could  come  to  a  time  limitation 
on  that  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  Is  very  willing  to  so  agree,  and 
perhaps  there  is  a  possibility  of  getting 
that  done. 

On  the  second  track.  If  we  get  to  it, 
is  the  so-called  minimum  wage  bill.  That 
evidently  will  take  a  day  or  so,  at  least, 
yet. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

distinguished  majority  leader  yield  at 

that  point  •^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Wr.  SCOTT.  I  think  there  are  some 

votes  pending  which  can  take  place  to- 


morrow at  the  latest,  and  perhaps  some 
today  of  which  I  am  not  aware,  but  I 
know  there  are  some  tomorrow,  on  which 
I  have  spoken  of  the  possibllitj'  of  time 
limitations.  I  am  pretty  sure  we  can  get 
those  before  the  Senate,  including  the 
Dominick  amendment.  They  should 
speak  for  themselves,  but 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  found  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  most  accommo- 
dating and  understanding,  and  this,  I 
think,  is  a  good  omen, 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  we  could  get  some 
arrangement  on  the  order  in  which 
amendments  wlU  come  up,  I  think  we 
could  agree  to  a  time  on  which  the  Dom- 
inick amendment  might  be  voted  on, 
but  I  am  not  sure  we  can  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  the  order  in  which  those  sunend- 
ment*  will  come  up.  Speaking  frankly.  I 
would  like  to  get  an  up  or  down  vote  on 
our  amendment,  subject  to  one  or  two 
amendments  that  would  come  up,  but  I 
would  hate  to  .see  us  put  in  a  position 
where  perfecting  amendments  were 
brought  up  and  voted  on  before  a  vote  on 
our  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Could  the  Senator 
give  us  an  indication  of  what  amend- 
ments he  maj'  be  referring  to.  be- 
cause, so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  amend- 
ment pending  is  the  Dominick  amend- 
ment, wliich  is  in  the  nattire  of  a  sub- 
stitute? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader  is  correct.  However,  as 
I  understand  the  parliameutarj'  proce- 
dure, a  Senator  could  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  bUl,  which  would 
take  precedence  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  some  kind  of  perfecting  amend- 
ment, and  it  is  that  problem  which  con- 
cerns me.  As  I  say,  if  we  could  reach 
agreement  on  that  matter.  I  do  not  think 
we  would  have  too  much  trouble  in  ar- 
riving at  a  time  certain  to  vote  on  the 
substantive  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
consider  the  possibility  of  meeting  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  see  what,  if  anything,  could  be 
worked  out  along  the  lines  he  has  sug- 
gested? 

Mr.  DO^^NICK.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  do  that  in  the  hall. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now  If  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  would  allow 
me  to  continue,  I  think  we  have  to  reach 
a  stage  where  we  must  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  cutting  off  further  legislation 
from  the  standpoint  of  floor  considera- 
tion. I  gave  the  dlstmgulshed  Republican 
leader  a  copy  of  the  whip's  notice,  which 
mdicated  that,  in  addition  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  and  the  minimum  wage 
bill,  both  of  which  are  now  pending  or 
are  unflnished.  this,  with  exceptions,  will 
be  the  business  which  the  Senate  will 
take  up.  As  I  noted,  there  will  be  excep- 
tions which  in  meritorious  cases  the 
leadership  will  consider,  but,  by  and 
large,  this  list  with  some  additions  that 
will  be  cited  later,  represents  the  pro- 
gram that  remains. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  will  yield.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  pension  portability 
bill  considered,  if  we  can,  by  any  mesuis 


possible,  bring  that  up,  because  there  an 
millions  of  people  in  America  who  an 
concerned  about  having  their  peoskai 
cut  off  when  there  are  bankruptcies  or 
receiverships. 

If  we  could  work  out  something  where- 
by a  pension  could  be  carried  from  me 
job  to  another.  I  think  Congress  wooM 
have  performed  a  very  needed  service 
and  there  would  be  reassurance  to  a 
great  many  worried  people  in  this 
coimtry.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  can  be 
assured  of  my  complete  cooperation  oo 
that.  I  believe,  under  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act,  the  joint  leadership 
does  have  authority  to  do  that. 

As  I  said,  there  will  be  exceptions,  but, 
by  and  large,  this  is  the  list: 

The  welfare  bill,  which  has  been  be- 
fore us  for  4  years,  in  some  form. 

No-fault  Insurance. 

Maritime  bill. 

Marine  mammals. 

The  militarj-  construction  appropria- 
tion bill. 

The  agriculture  appropriation  bill. 

The  suppl«nental  appropriation  bill. 

The  foreign  aid  appropriation  bin. 

The  defense  appropriation  bill. 

Revenue  sharing. 

The  SALT  Treaty  and  the  interim 
agreement  on  offensive  weapons. 

The  school  lunch  bill,  which  is  now  In 
the  Agriculture  Committee  and  on  which 
I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  iMr.  Allen)  is  going  to  hold 
hearings,  because  it  lies  within  the  pur- 
view of  his  subcommittee. 

Also  the  military  authorization  WD, 
which  does  not  appear  on  this  list. 

So  that  is  a  total  of  13  measures  read- 
ily apparent  which  the  joint  leadership 
considers  of  primary  Importance,  plus 
other  measures,  like  the  private  pension 
plan  legislation,  which  is  very  important 
and  other  such  Important  items.  Such 
measures  will  be  the  exertions,  howevw, 
not  the  rule. 

To  reiterate,  beginning  next  week  It  la 
the  intention  of  the  majority  leader  ex- 
cept in  exceptional  circumstances  to  op- 
pose the  holding  of  committee  heartags, 
which  has  been  the  usual  course  of  events 
over  the  past  several  years. 

Would  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  care  to  add  something  to  what  has 
been  said? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes.  I  yield  first  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
wanted  to  ask  the  leadership  whether  It 
considers  it  appropriate  to  assume  that 
we  will  return  here  sometime  during  the 
fall  to  consider  the  further  extension  of 
the  debt  ceiling,  to  which  amendments 
might  be  added. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont — and  this  is  not 
the  first  time— has  caught  me  short. 
That  Is  a  bill,  of  course,  that  we 
will  have  to  consider,  because  it  has  an 
expiration  date,  which  I  think  is  Octobtf 
31.  So  that  is  definitely  an  item  that  will 
be  added  to  the  must  list.  I  would  hope 
we  can  get  to  that  before  the  deadline, 
and  I  would  hope  it  would  be  possible  to 
considw  it  on  its  own  merits  at  that 
time.  There  will  be  other  items,  as  well. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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I  yield  to  tbie  Seoator 


,1,.  acOTT 

^^'SttSwATBR.  I  would  ivsij^ 

"LiTltoat  the  military  authorittttan 
Sr^  oocctpled  us  at  least  imonj^ 
Sf  S3i  of  the  last  3  years,  With  the 
SLToPPoeltlon  stirring  In  certain 
SMters  against  the  military  att>roprta- 
STl  would  Judge  that  this  year's  de- 
w^  could  take  longer  than  that.  I  hope 
SET  majority  leader  and  the  minonty 
\maa  wiU  take  into  consideration  the 
SSwy  of  this  bill,  which  neyer  used  to 
be  disputed,  but  recently  has  become  an- 
Sually  the  roost  disputed  bill  on  this 
flflor  in  trying  to  compute  the  time  when 
we  might  end  our  labors  here  this  sum- 
mer, or  sometime  this  f  aU. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  it  is  trije 
that  until  a  few  years  ago  that  was  the 
moet  undisputed  bill  on  the  floor,  but 
may  I  say  further  I  think  It  is  a  good 
sign  that  it  Is  disputed  to  the  extent  that 
It  now  is.  and  I  would  hope  it  would  be 
dteputed  more. 

However,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
will  do  nothing  to  erwourage  a  filibuster 
or  delaying  tactics  on  that  me««ure  or 
any  other  measure,  because,  as  I  have 
indicated  to  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader,  it  would  be  my  hope  that  we 
could  achieve  a  time  limitation  on  all 
ttifiBA  proposals  and  amendments  there- 
to. 80  that  we  could  finish  the  business 
of  the  Senate  and  return  to  our  respec- 
tive homes  In  a  reasonable  period  ol 

time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  wondering, 
on  the  RuraJ  Development  Act,  which  Is 
presently  in  conference,  would  that  be 
included  with  the  agenda  of  boslnees 
iMch  the  leadership  considers  eeeeotial? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  ye«.  This  list  ex- 
clades  conference  reports.  Not  only  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  but  also  the 
Sttiator  from  Vermont  (Mr  Aucbk)  has 
been  trjring  to  get  action  which  I  think  Is 
necessary,  because  it  has  to  go  t-o  the 
Rtdes  Committee  oi  the  House. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr,  HARTKE.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
majority  leader,  since  our  oommlttee  has 
sent  to  the  floor  a  QI  educational  bUl 
which  hicreases  benefits  by  43  percent, 
since,  of  course.  If  that  is  going  to  be 
available  to  veterans  at  the  beginning  of 
this  fall  term  for  their  college  fees,  it 
would  have  to  be  passed  before  that  time, 
and  since  that  measure  was  not  Included 
in  the  list,  I  was  wondering  whether 
there  Is  any  Intention  to  act  on  that  bill. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  I  said  that  in 
exceptional  oases  the  joint  leadership 
would  not  be  bound  by  the  list  read,  and 
this  is,  of  course,  an  exceptioiial  case. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thaiA  the  majority 
Isader.  There  is  also  the  veterans'  drag 
bill,  which  has  also  been  sent  to  the  floor. 
Both  these  UUs  are  wid«r  1&  scope  and 
Witt  affect  more  Indlvldaals  than  pra^ 
ttoiUy  any  otlier  lugtoWiwi  at  that  kind 
before  the  Senate. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  M«r  Z  aay  that  In 
mj  onlnloaUglBlAtioaof  Vtmt  Idftd  woiffSl 
be  nooeoathMreraial  and.  betas  a  v^ 
Importaat  naaiter.  would  tbwefore  M 
given  the  atteotiim  and  coQsiaeratlon 
which  is  its  due.  ^_ 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  majority 

leadw. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  In  com- 
menting on  the  statonent  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  let  me  say  first 
that  we  in  the  minority  recognize  it  is  the 
responsiUlity  and  the  right  oi  the  ma.- 
jority  to  calendar  legislation,  and  it  is  in 
turn  our  responsibility  to  meet  our  obli- 
gations in  reeix>ndlng  to  legislative  pro- 
posals. 

I  have  read  the  distlngiiished  majority 
leader's  letter  and  whip  notice  to  the 
Saiators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.at  our 
policy  mg<^t<"g  today,  and  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  state  that  we  are  fully  pr^iared 
to  meet  all  of  our  responsibilities  as  per- 
tain to  legislation  and  such  views  as  we 
may  wish  to  register  on  specific  billa.  We 
are  desirous  of  seeing  the  Senate  com- 
plete its  business,  preferably  prior  to  the 
oncoming  convention,  to  avoid  additional 
sessions,  the  history  of  which  haa  gen- 
erally been  rather  unfortunate  in  the 
past. 

We  broadly  and  generally,  without  spe- 
ciflcally  committing  any  individual  Sen- 
ator, are  in  favor  of  enacting  the  Prea- 
ident's  programs  as  he  lists  them,  because 
the  Importance  of  them  has  been  made 
manifest  In  his  messages  and  In  debate 
and  consideration  on  the  fioor.  We  will 
continxie  to  provide  our  share  of  the 
quorums  in  oonunittees  as  they  meet,  and 
I  agree  that  committees  should  not  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Sena4e  except 
where  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to 
expedite  legislation  which  comes  In  line 
with  the  unusual  or  emergency  situation 
I  think  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  in  mind. 

But  we  are  prepared  to  go  ahead  with 
the  nuiltiple  track  system,  to  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  majority  leadanshlp  as  to  the 
time  of  convening  and  adjourning,  and 
we  recognize  the  need  for  lengthy  and 
daily  seasions,  and  for  Saturday  sessloos 
if  the  Saturday  sessions  can  accompUah 

something.     

Mr.  MANl^IELD.  And  can  produce 
votes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  And  can  produce  votea. 
What  we  are  up  against,  of  course,  is  tlie 
r^t  of  every  Senator  to  see  that  the 
Sffliate  does  not  get  its  woric  done  be- 
cause his  views  are  different  from  those 
of  other  Senators.  Whether  we  want  to 
establish  a  new  reoord  as  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  In  the  world  I  do  not 
know.  We  do  hold  the  Olympic  distance 
record  in  that  regard  already;  and  I  see 
no  need  for  breaking  new  ground  in  that 
respect,  or  eepedally  for  breiydng  new 
ground  and  then  throwing  the  ground  at 
eedi  other.  So  I  hope  we  can  expedite 
our  affairs. 

I  hope  we  can  get  these  measures  dla- 
poeed  of  ae  the  majority  leader  baa  in- 
dieated.  I  repeat  again,  we  wlU  meet  our 
reeponattiiUtlea,  we  wlB  be  here.  and.  ree- 
ognizlng  that  all  Soiators  have  aome  en- 
■agemmts  «iiieh  neeeasarlly  they  cannot 
hrrtrtr.  we  will  naeet  our  sbaie  of  the  r»- 
spoBMlhUlty  for  havlDg  a  atunim  ban 
whenever  votes  are  expected. 


Mr.  iiAXOSnSUD.  Mr.  President,  lam 
mueh  eaeonraged  by  what  the  dlsttn- 
gtHaUMl  BecutaUeaB  leader  has  sakL 

Tb  recai>ittfl»te.  beginning  next  week, 
except  for  estraonllitary  reasooa.  It  1« 
the  InteatlttD  oC  the  Smator  from  Mca* 
tana,  now  speeJdng  a»  majority  leader, 
to  object  to  any  committee  sessions  for 
purposes  of  hearings. 

Second,  if  we  meet  on  Saturdwr,  it 
wiU  be  for  the  purpose  of  voting  on 
amendments  about  which  notice  wiU  be 
given  ahead  of  time,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  m«irtT>g  an  appearance  and 
midrtny  it  appesj*  aa  th<»igh  we  were 
doing  something  when  we  were  not. 

Furthermore.  I  am  delighted  that  now 
we  have  a  schedule  to  yrtilch  we  can 
look  forward  with  some  expectations. 

Plnally,  may  I  say  that,  while  tha  dla- 
tingulahed  Republican  leader  is  correct 
when  he  says  it  is  the  reeponsibtlUy  of 
the  majority  to  oaU  up  laglslatlnn.  i 
would  point  out  that  that  reepopstbllity 
Is  shared,  that  almost  always  we  work 
together  Jointly  in  taking  up  propoaals 
for  the  Senate  to  oonalder. 

mmn  have  been  few  d^ays  in  the  con- 
sideration of  legislation,  and  what  few 
delays  have  occurred  have  been  taken 
care  of  within  an  auprc^riate  time. 

May  I  say  that  It  is  my  intention,  the 
Senate  ooocurrlng.  to  do  all  I  poaslUy 
can  to  bring  about  a  conclusion  to  the 
debate  and  a  fhial  disposition  of  the 
pending  business,  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
this  week;  that  it  is  my  hope  that  we 
^4^  bring  about  a  conclusion  and  a  final 
dlapositlon  to  the  minimum  wage  biU. 
which  Ls  now  the  imflnished  bualneaa. 
It  would  be  my  hope  that,  if  we  would 
finish  these  two  proposals  this  week,  we 
would  not  meet  on  Saturday.  It  would 
be  my  farther  hope  that,  poidlng  the 
dtQxwal  of  these  two  measures,  eape- 
clally  the  fanelgn  aid  bill,  we  could  then 
turn  either  to  the  SALT  treaty  or  to  the 
military  authorization  bin,  with  the  other 
propoaals  to  come  along  as  listed  in  the 
wt^'B  notlee  which  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  a  heavy  schedule.  ThereJi  s<»ne 
toukh  legldatlon  here.  It  will  take  some 
hours.  But  I  think  that  if  ww  work  to- 
gether, we  can  get  most  of  it  out  of  the 
way  by  the  time  the  Convention  starts 
and  then  perhaps  maJce  another  attempt, 
under  more  (UfDcult  drcumstances.  once 
we  rettim.  after  the  RepidJlican  Conven- 
tion is  over. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  say,  flBiaHy,  that 
the  minority  leader  Is  exploring  ways  by 
which  we  may  be  able  to  come  to  some 
time  limitation  agreement,  if  It  is  satis- 
factory to  all  S«iators,  on  the  Mansfield 
amendmmt.  I  am  not  yet  In  a  position  to 
say  how  much  time  or  how  long  it  wtU 
take.  Wte  are  now  exploring  the  different 
ways  by  which  we  might  get  a  consensus 
so  that  aU  S^iators  wUl  feel  that  they 
have  been  heard.  Of  course,  the  sooner 
we  can  work  that  out.  the  better,  also.  I 
have  not  said  that  previously,  but  we 
have  discussed  It.  and  we  will  be  anxious 
to  brthg  it  to  a  vote  as  soon  aa  we  are 
sure  **>**  all  Senators  have  had  a  chance 
to  be  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  ddlghted.  May 
I  say  that,  ae  f er  aa  the  Senator  from 
Montana  ia  oenoemed.  he  la  prepared 
to  a^ee  to  a  tlaae  llmltatlan  of  a  half 
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hour,  an  hour,  an  hour  and  a  half.  2 
hours,  at  any  time,  anj-  day,  to  bring  this 
matter  to  a  head. 

This  proposal  really  Is  not  an  amend- 
ment, because  it  is  in  the  bill.  But  I  think 
section  12  is  the  factor  which  has  been 
holding  up  the  flnal  disposition  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 


UNAUTHORIZED  AIR  STRIKES  OVER 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  an 
Associated  Press  item  from  Saigon  on  the 
wire  service  today  reads  as  foUows: 

.K  U.S.  3«n»t«  inveetlgfttor  said  tonlgtit 
there  13  no  evidence  that  General  CrelghUn 
W  Abrams  was  aware  of  unauthorized  air 
strikes  being  carried  out  over  North  Vietnam 
S>etween  November  and  March 

Th«  «tat«m«nt  by  Labre  Garcia,  minority 
iounMl  for  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
ajlttee.  appeared  to  clear  the  way  for  quicJc 
Senate  conflrmatlon  of  Abraoia  as  Army  Chief 
of  Staff 

Oarc'.a  said  he  did  not  know  when  Abrams, 
nominated  '.ast  mouth  by  President  Nixon  to 
be  Chief  of  Sta.T,  would  appear  before  the 
committee  for  questioning. 

Garcia  said  he  and  R.  James  Woolsey,  Gen- 
eral CouubbI  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, had  wound  up  a  5-day  official  inquiry 
for 

At  this  point  the  report  is  garbled.  It 
continues 

would  report  directly  to  the  committee.  He 
did  say.  however-  "There  Is  no  Information 
whatsoever  that  Oener&l  Abrams  was  aware 
of  any  such  activities." 

Mr.  President,  an  Air  Force  general. 
General  Lavelle.  testified  before  the 
House  committee,  and  it  Is  reported  to 
some  of  us  that  In  his  testimony  he  stated 
his  superior  officer.  General  Abrams.  did 
know  of  at  least  some  of  these  raids,  raids 
which  were  not  "protective  reaction." 
r  would  hope  this  matter  will  be  ex- 
amined carefully  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  would  say  at 
this  time  that  if  this  AP  report  is  true, 
one  can  only  question  the  wisdom  of  a 
staff  member  making  a  report  to  the 
press  prior  to  making  his  report  to  the 
committee  he  represoits. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  statement 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  'Mr  STUiifCTONi  with  regard 
to  a  minority  staff  report  to  the  press, 
out  of  Vietnam,  in  relation  to  investiga- 
tors for  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  requested  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  to  send  inves- 
tigators to  Southeast  Asia  prior  to  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  so  that  during  the 
time  of  our  recess  for  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  a  thorough  investi- 
gation could  be  made  into  the  total  mat- 
ter of  General  Lavelle's  strikes  against 
uirgets  in  North  Vietnam. 

A  cloeed  hearing  was  held  in  the  House 
on  this  matter.  The  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  In  the  Senate 
has  indicated  to  me  that  he  intends  lo 
hold  such  hearings. 

Today  I  placed  in  the  RzcoRo  another 
letter  from  the  sergeant  at  Udom  Air 
Force  Base  in  ThaiUnd  who  had  written 
me  saying  that  certain  information  he 


had  given  the  Inspector  General  had 
been  suppressed  and  distorted  and  re- 
questing permission  to  testify  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

In  addition,  never  before  have  I  heard 
of  a  case  of  investigators  of  a  Senate 
committee,  on  a  confidential  investig»- 
tion  which  has  not  been  completed,  on 
which  all  the  evidence  is  not  in.  making 
a  statement  and  drawing  conclusions  for 
public  Information  when  we,  ourselves, 
do  not  have  the  information  and  when, 
in  fact,  we  have  information  indicating 
quite  the  contran-' — at  least,  to  this 
point. 

So  I  want  to  state.  Mr.  President,  that 
I  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  In  being 
alarmed  at  the  statement  made  to  the 
press,  which  I  consider  an  unauthorized 
statement.  Indicating  facts  purporting  to 
say  something  that  I  do  not  believe  to  be 
fact  at  all,  and  Interfering  in  a  process 
that  has  not  been  completed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee or  the  members  of  that  committee 
before  they  make  a  final  report  to  the 
Senate. 

So  I  merely  want  to  express  my  con- 
cern and  say  also,  in  fairness  to  the  staff 
member,  that  there  is  a  remote  possi- 
bility' he  did  not  say  what  was  reported 
in  the  press.  If  that  is  the  case,  then 
any  criticism  that  may  be  Implied  by 
m^'  statement  today  in  his  behalf  cer- 
tainly is  not  intended.  But  if  the  state- 
ment, in  fact,  is  true,  then  I  think  it  is 
a  violation  of  confidence,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  of  a  supposedly  confidential 
investigation  being  conducted  with  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Service  Committee  who  has  co- 
operated at  every  step  of  the  way  in 
what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  impor- 
tant matters  before  this  countrj'  at  this 
time. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  able  col- 
league from  Iowa,  the  Senator  who  orig- 
inally brought  this  matter  to  the  atjten- 
tlon  of  the  Senate.  Under  no  circum- 
stances would  I  want  to  unfairly  criti- 
cize anyone.  I  share  with  him.  however, 
the  view  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant matters  to  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate, because  the  very  foundation  of  our 
Government  is  civilian  control  of  the 
military 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  irom  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 225' b).  PubUc  Law  90-206.  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Edward  H. 
Foley,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
William  S.  Spoelhof.  of  Michigan,  mem- 
bers from  private  life,  as  members  of  the 
Commission  on  Executive.  Legislative, 
and  Judicial  Salaries. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  tS.  2359 )  for  the  relief  of  Wlllard 
O.  Brown 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (HJl.  1&869>  to  extend  for 
90  days  the  time  for  commencing 
actions  on  behalf  of  an  Indian  tribe,  band 
or  group. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <  Mr.  Metcalf  '  subsequently  signed 
the  enrolled  bill. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  July  18,  1972,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

3. 764.  An  act  to  atithorlze  the  disposal 
of  lead  from  the  natloual  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile; 

a.  1139.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  as  amended,  so  as  lo  permit 
certain  persons  under  twenty-Oiie  years  of 
age  to  obtain  Insurance  coverage  under  such 
act: 

S.  1545.  An  act  to  amend  section  378(a) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended,  to  remove  certain  limitations  on 
the  establishment  of  acreage  allotments  (or 
other  farms  owned  bv  persons  whose  farina 
have  been  acquired  by  any  Federal.  State,  or 
other  agency  having  the  right  of  emlr.ent 
domain;  and 

S.  3086.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  nickel  from  the  national  stockpile 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
.sideration  of  the  bill  *S.  3390)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

AMEMDMZNT  NO.   1232 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1232  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with,  as 
I  intend  to  modify  it  very  shortly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  line  25,  Insert  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  jirovlalona  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  effective  unless  there  Is 
an  Internationally  supervised  cease-flre  in 
Vietnam  and  an  agreem«nt  for  the  release  of 
all  United  States  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
the  Oovernment  of  North  Vietnam  and  forces 
allied  with  such  Government  and  an  ac- 
counting for  all  Americans  missing  In  action 
who  have  been  held  by  or  known  to  such 
Oovernment  or  such  forces.". 

PRIVILEGE   OF  THE   FLOOR 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  of  my  staff 
members,  Mr.  Sarvis  and  Mr.  Krebs,  be 
permitted  to  remain  on  the  floor  during 
the  course  of  debate  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
B«ALL).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
offer  a  modification  to  my  printed 
amendment  Noi  1232,  us  sent  to  the  dtst 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated  as  modtfled. 
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Th«  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
^7^  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
^itad   the   clerk   will   reoort    the 
„-«iinient  as  modified. 
"^Ssasslstant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

^"^^e  10.  line  22.  strae  out  "August  31, 
^S-^d  insert  In  lieu  thereof  -ninety  days 
^«r  the  dat*   of   enactment   of   this   Act. 

on  Dage  10.  line  25.  strike  out  August  31, 
,8?2' and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  •ninety  days 
.fttr  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act. 

nn  D^  10.  line  26.  insert  the  following 
a,w  sen^nce  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
!!!loa  Bhall  not  be  effective  unless  there 
'JTuave  been  entered  Into  an  agreement 
Sliding  for  the  release  of  all  United  States 
n^ners  of  war  held  by  the  Oovernment  of 
K  Vietnam  and  forces  allied  with  such 
oovernment  and  an  accounting  for  all 
iLricans  missing  In  action  who  have  been 
^  by  or  known  to  such  Government  or 
such  forces." 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  note  that  I  have 
Tiade  the  following  changes:  The  lan- 
euaKf  pertaining  to  an  internationally 
'upenised  cease-flre  in  Vietnam  has 
been  omitted,  and  I  am  changmg  the  Au- 
gust 31  1972.  cutoff  date  to  read  "mnety 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

Mr    President,    I    am    offering    this 
amendment  because  I  want  to  see  our 
involvement  in  tiie  war  in  Indochina 
ended  as  well  as  the  rapid  withdrawal  of 
our  military  forces.  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment because  I  also  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  Senate  should  enact  a  respon- 
sive proposal  that  will  aid  In  the  safe 
return  of  all  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  as 
well  as  the  recoverable  missing  in  action 
In  talking  with  some  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate.  I  found  that  several  ex- 
pressed strong  reservations  in  support- 
ing my  original  amendment  providing 
for  an  internationally  supervised  cease- 
fire. I  was  told  that  such  language  could 
possibly  provide  a  tool  that  the  leaders 
of  South  Vietnam  could  use  in  keeping 
US.  forces  there  indefinitely.  I  do  not 
agree  with  that  analysis,  but  since  my 
primary  concern  is  getting  out  of  Viet- 
nam and  insuring  that  our  prisoners  of 
war  are  released  and  the  missing  ac- 
counted for,  I  am  not  insisting  upon  the 
"Internationally    supervised    cease-fire" 
language. 

I  am  remaining  Arm  on  the  POW  lan- 
guage; I  cannot  support  legislation  to 
bring  the  war  to  an  end  that  does  not 
provide  effective  protection  for  our  pris- 
oners of  war  and  those  missing  in  ac- 
tion. Once  before  this  country  made  the 
mistake  of  not  demanding  a  full  ac- 
counting of  our  men  prior  to  the  cessa- 
ucHi  of  hostilities  in  North  Korea.  This 
failure  resulted  in  the  nonaccountabillty 
of  389  men.  Eighteen  years  later  North 
Korea  still  refuses  to  discuss  the  fate  of 
these  men,  although  evidence  exists  that 
they  were  prisoners  from  that  ctHiflict. 
We  must  not  become  so  impatient  and 
propose  withdrawal  legislation  that  of- 
fers no  measure  of  protection  for  the  re- 
kue  of  prisaiers  and  the  accountability 
of  those  missing. 

This  very  simple  proposal  does  no 
more  than  require  a  minimal  expression 
of  good  faith  upon  the  enemy.  It  is  not 
designed  to  provide  this  administration 


with  any  blank  check  for  continuing  this 

The  amendment  that  I  offer  here  today 
makes  our  withdrawal  from  South  Viet- 
nam contingent  upon  an  agreement  for 
the  release  of  our  prisoners  and  account- 
ing of  our  missing.  I  am  proposing  that 
the  withdrawal  date  be  90  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  I  think  that  most  reasonable  obser- 
vers will  agree  that  the  date  now  in  the 
bill,  August  31.  1972,  is  unrealistic  and 
could  not  possibly  be  carried  out.  If  Con- 
gress gets  on  with  Its  business  and  in- 
corporates my  amendment  Into  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  and  adopts  this  bill 
before  the  end  of  the  month,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  cutoff  date  of  December  1, 

1972. 

I  urge  the  supporters  of  the  earlier 
Church-Case  amendment  to  consider  mj- 
proposal  closely  and  to  vote  for  It  here 
today.  Supporters  of  the  Church-Case 
proposal  will  recall  that  the  language  In 
their  proposal  provided  for  a  cutoff  of 
funds  contingent  upon  a  release  of 
POWs,  as  well  as  an  accounting  for  the 
missing.  The  date  in  that  proposal  was 
December  31,  1972.  If  my  amendment  is 
accepted  and  the  bUl  enacted,  we  are 
talking  about  a  date  of  December  1,  1972, 
30  days  earlier  than  that  envisioned  by 
supporters  of  the  Church-Case  amend- 
ment, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
had  been  my  intention,  and  still  is  my  in- 
tention, circumstances  permitting,  to 
change  the  date  from  August  31,  1972,  as 
it  appears  in  the  amendment  to  October 
1.  1972.  I  realize  that  time  Is  drawing 
short  and  perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  there  has  been  such  a  delay  in 
flnal  consideration  of  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate.  But  whether  that  date  will  be 
offered  will  depend  upon  the  appropriate 
circumstance.  So  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Montana  Is  concerned,  he  intends  to  trj- 
and  try  and  try  again,  even  if  he  stands 
by  himself,  to  do  what  he  can  to  bring  an 
end  to  our  Involvement  in  this  civil  war, 
basically,  between  and  among  the  Viet- 
namese—this tragic  war.  this  war  which 
has  co£t  us  so  much  in  casualties  and  has 
cost  us  so  much  in  treasure. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated,  this 
is  basically  a  civil  war.  What  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  seeks  to  do 
is  to  tie  us  more  closely  to  the  govern- 
ment In  Saigon  than  the  section  con- 
tained In  the  blD  Itself— section  12,  hos- 
tilities in  Indochina.  The  first  part  of 
that  section  calls  for  a  complete  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam  by  a  date 
certain  with  no  ifs,  ands.  or  buts  at- 
tached, which  means  that  the  umbilical 
cord  which  has  tied  us  to  the  Saigon 
Government — which  has  told  us  on  too 
many  occasions  what  to  do — will  be  cut 
and  it  will  no  longer  have  that  kind  of 
control  over  this  Republic. 

Sectiwi  fb)  of  section  12  takes  caxe  of 
the  ROW'S.  That  Is  the  part  which  I 
think  is  most  Important  In  relation  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that,  if  this  war  Is  going  to  be  ended,  it  Is 
not  going  to  be  because  Saigon  pulls  the 
string».  It  will  be  because  of  some  kind 
of  agreement  between  thU  country  and 
North  Vietnam.  That  is  what  the  pro- 


posal contained  in  the  bill  means.  It 
means  there  will  be  no  tleup,  after  a  cer- 
tain period,  with  South  Vietnam.  It 
means  that  the  final  disposition  of  the 
war  and  the  release  of  our  prisoners  of 
war  and  the  recoverable  MIA's  will  be  a 
matter  of  negotiation  or  a«Teement  be- 
tween Washhigton  and  Hanoi. 

And  may  I  point  out  that,  when  Dr. 
Henry  Kissinger  returned  from  his  latest 
trip  to  China,  he  made  the  following 
statement,  which  I  think  fits  in  with 
what  I  am  proposing: 

We  expect  that  when  the  war  Is  finally 
settled.  It  will  be  through  direct  negotlatloni 
between  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Am«1oan 
negotiators. 

He  does  not  say  between  Saigon  and 
Hanoi,  but  between  Washington  and 
Hanoi. 

If  It  comes  to  a  choice  between  Saigon 
and  this  Government,  between  Saigon 
and  our  POWs  and  our  MIA's,  there  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  as  to  where  I 
stand.  I  stand  with  the  American  people, 
I  stand  with  the  prisoners  of  war,  and 
I  stand  with  the  recoverable  missing  in 
action. 

This  terrible  war  is  one  in  which  the 
country  has  been  engaged  for  11  years, 
going  on  12,  since  January  1,  1961. 

What  has  happened  in  that  time?  Well, 
the  latest  casualty  flgtires  through  July 
1,  1972,  accumulative  from  the  first  of 
January  1961,  are  as  follows: 
303.190  Americans  wounded. 
45,806  Americans  killed  in  combat. 
10,229  Americans  killed  in  other  than 
combat. 
56.035  Americans  dead. 
359,225  Americans  dead  and  wounded. 
This  is  a  war  which  has  bled  our  cotm- 
try  in  many  ways.  It  is  a  war  In  which 
with  regard  to  a  place  called  Ben  Tre 
■We  had  to  destroy  It  to  save  it. " 

This  is  an  11 -year  war.  going  on  12 
years.  This  Is  a  war  In  which  we  used 
such  slogans  as.  "Death  Is  Our  Business, 
and  Business  Is  Good."  This  is  a  war 
which  was  created  "26  million  craters 
according  to  professors  of  the  University 
of  Montana  and  Windham  College  In 
Vermont.  And  I  think  I  have  the  Infor- 
mation which  is  put  forth  to  sustain 
that  mjprojdmate  flgure. 

This  is  a  war  in  which  cattie  prods  are 
being  used  against  South  Vietnamese 
citizens  and  probably  against  those.  I 
suppoeie.  who  try  to  grab  a  helicopter  to 
escape  from  places  like  An  Loc. 

This  Is  a  war  In  which  tear  gas  is 
available  to  be  used  on  people,  although 
the  Information  Is  that  It  has  not  been 
used.  In  anj-  event.  It  Is  available. 

This  is  a  war  In  which  three  times  the 
number  of  bombs  dropped  in  all  the 
theaters  of  World  War  n  and  Korea 
have  already  been  dropped  in  Indochina. 
and  they  are  still  dropping  them. 

This  is  a  war  In  which  four -fifths  of 
Laos  and  two -thirds  of  Cambodia  are 
occupied,  hy  the  Pathet  Lao  or  North 
Vietnamese  In  the  former  and  the  Cam- 
bodians opposed  to  the  Lon  Nol  regime, 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  In  the  latter. 
This  Is  a  war  in  which  there  are  at 
least  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees 
In  Laos  and  in  Cambodia  and  millions  In 
South  Vietnam. 
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•Thj*  k  a  WW  In  whi«h  experiments  In 
ralnmaklng  is  plaj'in«  a  part. 

Thla  l£  a  war  In  which,  dikes  are  being 
waakened  and  the  lives  and  livelihood  of 
millions  of  people  are  being  threatened. 
This  is  a  weu:  In  which  there  has  been 
a  tremeadous  drawdown  of  U.S.  person- 
nel In  South  Vietnam,  from  approximate- 
ly 650.000  to  something  on  the  order  of 
46  000  today,  with  a  further  drawdown 
to  39,000  by  the  first  of  September.  But 
there  has  been  a  hulldiw  to  somewhere 
between  45.000  and  50,000  in  Thailand. 
And  if  that  figure  has  not  exceeded  the 
total  in  South  "Vietnam  as  yet.  it  will 
shortly. 

Furthermore,  there  has  been  a  buildup 
In  the  7th  Fleet  in  the  South  China  Sea, 
30  that  we  have  the  greatest  naval 
armada  since  the  Second  World  War 
located  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  the 
adjacent  waters  thereto — six  carriers,  I 
believe,  a  number  of  destroyers,  some 
cruteers.  a  total  of  39,000  men  In  the 
Tonkin  Qulf  area,  according  to  the 
flgnres  contained  In  the  press  on  yester- 
day although  this  marks  a  decrease  of 
3,000  men  from  the  number  previously 
there. 

We  have  over  the  past  3  months  seen  a 
buildup  of  B-o2's  to  three  times  the  num- 
ber before  the  President's  May  8  speech. 
We  have  seen  total  casualties  increase 
and  costs  rise.  We  have  seen  drug  addic- 
tion become  prevalent  among  sizable 
numbers  of  GI'3  In  that  part  of  the 
world.  New  diseases  have  reared  their 
heads.  Defoliation  for  a  while— perhaps 
tt  still  iB,  I  do  not  know — was  quite  com- 
monplace. And  all  the  horrors  that  hap- 
pened in  Vietnam  are  becoming  routinely 
accepted  in  this  country. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
nimiber  of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  mis- 
sing in  su:tlon.  There  has  been  an  in- 
crease In  anti-Americanism. 

We  should  ask  ourselves  this  question : 
Are  we  getting  out  of  Vietnam  only  to 
place  ourselves  In  concrete  In  Thailand? 
It  Is  a  good  question,  and  I  hope  we 
ponder  it  because  Thailand  goes  beyond 
Indochina  and  the  buildup  is  already  on 

ttiere- 

All  the  whUe,  what  do  we  face  at  home? 
Divisiveness  and  imrest.  It  Is  a  catastro- 
phe that  a  war  such  as  this— in  which  we 
had  no  business,  which  was  not  and  is 
not  tied  to  this  nation's  secixrity — has 
cost  us  so  much  in  the  way  of  lives,  in 
the  way  of  expenditures,  and  in  the  way 
of  divisiveness  at  home. 

Who  knows?  This  may  well  tiirn  out 
to  be  the  longest  war  in  our  history.  The 
costs  for  it  are  already  destined  to  go  on 
well  Into  the  21st  century. 

Getting  back  to  the  amendment,  let 
me  point  out  that  as  fsu-  as  the  amend- 
ment, section  12  !n  the  bill,  Is  concerned, 
it  places  no  conditions  on  the  continued 
removal  of  U.S.  ground  forces  from  South 
Vietnam. 

In  fact,  it  will  require  the  total  ex- 
trication of  all  U.S.  forces  on  the  ground 
by  a  date  certain.  It  will  separately,  in 
subsection  (b).  require  an  agreement  for 
the  return  of  all  POW's  and  recoverable 
MTA'ii — that  is,  missing  in  action — and 
cease-fire  only,  and  I  repeat  the  word 
"only, "  between  U.S.  forces  and  those 
arrayed  against  our  forces — that  is,  Ha- 


noi and  those  allied  with  it^-as  a  condi- 
tion for  the  complete  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  from  the  hostilities  in  and  over 
Indochina. 

Section  12  In  the  present  bill  contains 
these  provisions ; 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  changes 
.subsection  'a)  of  section  12.  He  sets  pre- 
conditions and  I  would  set  no  precon- 
ditions. There  are  no  if's.  and's.  or  but's 
but  every  last  serviceman  on  the  ground 
in  South  Vietnam  would  be  out  by  a  date 
certain,  whether  he  plays  a  combat  role 
or  a  supporting  role. 

The  second  section  of  section  12  is  a 
.separate  and  distinct  proposition.  When 
and  if  enacted  it  would  require  the  termi- 
nation of  all  American  participation  in 
the  hostilities  in,  over,  and  around  Indo- 
china, subject  only  to  the  following  con- 
ditions, which  follow  in  sequence  and  are 
a  part  of  the  whole:  First,  that  a  cease- 
fire be  agreed  upon  between  the  United 
States  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  and  those  allied  mth  ttiem;  sec- 
ond, that  the  release  of  American  POW's 
will  have  been  provided  for  by  agree- 
ment; and  third,  that  there  be  an  ac- 
counting for  all  American  MIA's. 

What  is  envisioned  in  the  second  sub- 
section is  the  complete  cessation  of 
American  participation  and  involve- 
ment in  hostilities  in  the  air  and  on  the 
sea,  as  weU  as  on  the  land,  and  not 
only  in  South  Vietnam  but  also  In  aU 
countries  of  Indochina. 

It  is  most  important  that  these  condi- 
tions upon  which  rest  the  total  termina- 
tion of  our  Involvement  be  understood 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  set  forth: 
A  cease-fire,  a  release  of  American 
POW's,  and  an  accounting  for  the  MIA's. 
These  are  the  elements.  They  appear  In 
this  sequence  for  a  definite  purpose. 

The  cease-fire  between  the  United 
States  alone  and  the  NLF  or  Hanoi,  and 
those  allied  with  them,  must  first  be 
agreed  upon  as  the  umbrella  under  which 
the  POW  and  MIA  issues  will  be  resolved. 
This.  I  think,  faces  up  squarely  to  the 
issue.  There  are  no  Ifs,  ands.  or  buts. 
There  is  no  continuing  control  by  South 
VletnEim.  There  is  no  telling  us  what 
we  should  or  should  not  do  and  under 
what  conditions  we  should  or  should  not 
do  them. 

The  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  negates,  in  other 
words  guts,  subsection  (a)  of  section  12 
because  what  it  says,  In  effect,  is  that  we 
shall  hang  on  to  South  Vietnam  until 
the  release  of  all  U.S.  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  forces  allied  with  such  govern- 
ment, and  an  accounting  for  all  Ameri- 
cans missmg  in  action  who  have  been 
held  by  or  known  to  such  government 
or  such  forces.  The  proposed  changes  In 
subsection  (a)  will  continue  to  tie  us  to 
the  apron  strings  of  Saigon  and  to  keep 
us  allied  to  them  through  thick  and 
thin,  at  whatever  cost. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  this  amendment 
is  defeated  because  it  does  nothing,  in 
my  opinion,  to  bring  about  the  release  of 
American  POW's.  It  does  nothing  to 
bring  about  the  release  of  recoverable 
MIA's.  It  does  nothing,  in  my  opinion, 
to  shorten  the  war.  On  the  contrary,  It 


will  keep  us  in  concrete  as  far  as  our 
relations  with  South  Vietnam  are  con- 
cerned. 

I  wish  to  say  in  conclusion,  just  as  a 
reminder,  what  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  said 
on  Ms  latest  return  from  China.  I  (note 
this  most  significant  statement: 

We  expect  that  when  the  war  Is  flnally  set- 
tled It  will  be  through  direct  negotlattoM 
between  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Amerieaa 
negotiators. 

There  is  no  word  about  leaving  the  set- 
tlement of  the  war  as  it  Involves  us  to 
the  Vietnamese  themselves,  but  there  Is 
definite  word  that  any  solution  arrived  at 
will  be  through  negotiations  between 
Washington  and  Hanoi. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
Mr.  DOLE.  With  respect  to  the  amend- 
meat  of  the  Senator  from  Montana,  sec- 
tion 12,  subsection  (a) ,  that  section  does 
not  preclude  movmg  ground  forces,  fo» 
example,  from  South  Vietnam  to  Thai- 
land. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  does  not,  because 
it  is  being  done  now.  What  we  are  doing 
is  building  up  in  Thailand  and  taking 
credit  for  a  drawdown  in  South  Vietnam. 
Technically  it  is  true,  but  as  far  as  the 
forces  in  Indochina,  they  number  more 
today  than  3  months  ago. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  there  Is  nothing  In 
subsection  taJ  to  preclude  that,  and 
nothing  to  preclude  the  plan  of  the 
jmaior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovkrn;,  who  indicated  he  would 
have  residual  forces  in  Thailand  and 
other  areas  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  Is  an  amend- 
ment I  have  been  offering  Ume  and  time 
again.  I  am  even  against  the  stationing 
of  U.S.  troops  in  Thailand. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thought  the  Senator  from 
Montana  was  opposed  to  stationing 
troops  in  Thailand  and,  therefore,  he  is 
opposed  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  even  though  it  does,  in 
my  judgment,  make  some  improvement, 
because  at  least  we  have  some  agree- 
ment with  reference  to  POW's.  But  in 
the  event  troops  should  be  moved  from 
South  Vietnam  to  Thailand  or  to  other 
bases  around  or  out  of  Indochina,  then, 
of  course,  subsection  'a)  of  section  12 
would  have  no  impact  or  effect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes,  it  would, 
because  it  would  cut  the  umbilical  cord 
which  ties  us  to  the  govermnent  of 
Saigon  and  would  allow  them  all  the 
freedom  they  desire  to  determine  their 
own  future  and  carry  on  their  own  ac- 
tivities, without  any  support  or  assist- 
ance from  us  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  subsection  fa)  of  sec- 
tion 12  does  not  preclude  or  prohibit 
indirect  support  txj  South  Vietnam,  doee 
it.  Insofar  as  appropriations  are  con- 
cerned for  their 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  It  does.  There 
are  no  Ifs,  ands,  or  buts.  It  Is  a  complete 
severance. 
Mr,  DOLE.  It  Is  a  complete  severance? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  As  far  as  the 
forces  there  are  concerned,  it  would  be 
absolute  and  complete.  The  question  of 
military    and    economic    assistance    Is 
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thmp  else  but  we  have  to  take  these     That  is  not  what  we  want.  We  want  to 


uf  DOlF  As  I  understand  it-and     get  our  prisoners  of  war  and  an  agree- 
^   ^t    quarreling   with    the    Sen-     — t  fnr  ..ttin^  them  back.  Mv  amend- 


things  one  step,  at ^a  time.      ^ 

ment  for  getting  them  back.  My  amend- 
ment simply  says  we  we  going  to  get  our 
men  out  and  we  are  not  going  tc  appro- 
priate money  for  them  beyond  a  period 
of  90  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
act  if  "you  will  agree  you  will  release  our 
prisoners  of  war  and  make  an  swicount- 
Ing  for  Americans  mlsshig  in  action." 
So  I  submit,  from  a  legal  standpoint 
wr^DlF'But  it  does  not  go  to  the     the  Senator's  amendment  provides  that 
H.n  oflo-caJled  economic  or  other     we  are  going  to  get  our  prisoners  out  un- 
S  tS>at  cTmitry ?  cler  subsection  ( b) ,  but  we  are  not  gomg 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    No; 


I  am 

*^r~MANSFIELD.  I  understand. 

Mr  DOLE.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  completely  eliminate  any 
Srican    military    support    in    South 

Viemam?  ^     ,    ^ 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Combat 
combat  support. 


or    non- 


to  get  our  prisoners  out  If  we  have  to 
move  our  troops  out  and  stop  supplying 
money  for  them,  and  then  we  will  worry 
about  an  agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  does  not  happen 
to  be  a  lawyer,  for  which  he  has  been 
."n'^^r^mlnt    for    a    cease-fire    when     grateful  ever  since  he  became  a  Member 
Sere'h^  Sen  a  release  of  prisoners  of     of  Congress  30  years  ago.  but  this  is  a 
i?r  an^an  accomating  for  Americans     Practical  ^solution,  _as_I_^see  it.^Whatjhe 


just    to    the 
qu^Ttion'of  getting  U.S.  forces  out  of 

Vietnam. 

Mr  DOLE.  Then  subsection  ^b),  as 
the  Senator  from  Montana  has  ex- 
plained is  an  even  broader  section  which 
would  be  in  effect  when  there  has  been 


missing  in  action.  In  the  event  that 
should  happen,  our  role  in  Indochina 
would  be  terminated,  whether  it  is  on  the 
ground,  on  the  sea,  or  in  the  air.  Is  that 
a  correct  interpretation  of  that  sub- 
section? ,  ,  ^  , 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  absolutely 

correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  purpose  of  sub- 
section (b)  is  to  bring  about  a  cease-fire 
and  a  release  of  the  POW's  and  an  ac- 
counting for  MIA's. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  like  to  take 
issue  with  the  Senator  on  one  point  I 
can  agree  with  him  on  his  entire  objec- 
tive, and  I  can  agree  with  him  on  sub- 
stantially all  he  says  except  the  legal 
conclusion,  and  that  is  that  my  amend- 
ment would  tie  us  tighter  to  South  Viet- 
nam. That  is  not  the  intent  and  that 
is  not  what  It  would  do  from  a  legal 
standpoint.  It  simply  says  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  that  "If  you  will  agree  with 
us— not  with  the  South  Vietnamese,  if 
you  will  agree  with  us — for  the  release  of 
the  prisoners  and  an  accounting  of  the 
missing  in  action,  then  we  will  have  our 
military  forces  out  of  South  Vietnam  and 
we  wiU  not  have  any  funds  appropriated 
for  our  military  forces  in  South  Vietnam 
beyond  a  period  of  90  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  act." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Exactly. 

Mr.  CANNON.  So  that  what  I  am  con- 
cerned about.  Mr.  President — and  I  think 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  must  have  the  same  concern — 
IS  getting  our  prisoners  of  war  back, 
some  agreement  for  getting  our  pris- 
oners of  war  back  and  the  missing  in 
action  accounted  for 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  That  is  in  subsec- 
tion fb) . 

Mr.  CANNON.  And  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  specified  that  In  subsec- 
tion (b). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  takes  effect  only 
il  we  have  an  Internationally  supervised 
'ease-fire  throughout  all  of  Indochina. 
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Senator  from  Montana  is  endeavoring 
to  do  in  subsection  'b) .  as  the  S«iator 
from  Nevada  has  pointed  out.  is  to  ac- 
complish the  very  same  thing  he  is  try- 
ing to  accomplish  by  gutting  subsection 
'a),  because  his  amendment  maintains 
our  dependence  on  South  Vietnam.  They 
will  have  the  say  on  seeking  to  withdraw 
our  air  support,  and  materiel,  and  what- 
not, to  carry  on  the  support  of  the  Sai- 
gon forces,  even  though  Vietnamization 
has  been  pronounced  a  success  for  lo 
these  many  years. 

Legalisms  apart,  I  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  getting  out  of  Vietnam  and 
getting  the  release  of  the  POW's  and 
the  recoverable  MIA's.  I  want  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  dead— 50,000  dead 
already — to  cease;  I  want  the  continued 
expenditure  of  the  taxpayer's  money— 
S130  billion  to  date — in  carrying  out  a 
war  which  has  been  nothing  but  a  trag- 
edy for  this  country,  a  war  without 
meaning,  an  unnecessary  tragedy  if  ever 
there  was  one — I  want  to  see  it  brought 
to  a  conclusion. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  ending  the 
war  Is  foremost  in  my  thinking.  It  is  the 
one  factor  which  overrides  everything 
else.  I  want  something  done  about  it.  I 
have  tried  it  ever>'  year.  I  will  continue  as 
long  as  necessary.  Something  will  be 
done  because  something  has  to  be  done. 
We  just  cannot  continue  to  pay  the  price 
which  it  has  cost  this  country  to  carry 
on  a  war  in  an  area  10,000  miles  away 
and  of  no  vital  interest  to  this  Republic. 

So  I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated, because  I  think  it  subverts  sub- 
section <a).  It  will  tie  us  more  closely 
and  for  a  longer  period  than  I  desire  to 
South  Vietnam.  It  will  make  certain  that 
for  a  longer  period  at  least  there  will  be 
a  residual  force  maintained  in  South 
Vietnam  for  the  purpose  of  proppmg  up 
the  Saigon  government. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  Goverrmient  of 
South  Vietnam  is  concerned,  it  has  had 
a  number  of  elections,  beginning  with 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem.  Incidentally,  the  great 
tragedy,  in  my  opinion,  In  relation  to 
South  Vietnsun  was  the  assassination  of 
President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  who,  despite 
his  faults,  was  a  man  of  Integrity, 
honesty,  and  courage.  I  am  afraid  that 
even  there  this  country — my  country — 


was  in  large  part  responsible  for  the  as- 
sassination, and  we  hare  reaped  nothing 
but  trouble  ever  since. 

Some  day  we  will  wake  up.  Some  day 
we  will  refuse  to  continue  to  accept,  as 
routine,  defoliation,  drug  addiction,  rain- 
making,  cratering.  refugee  camiM  here 
and  there,  and  all  the  other  things  I 
enumerated  earlier,  and  manj-  that  I 
could  have  but  did  not. 

I  would  hojpe  that  the  American  people 
would  learn  the  lessons  urged  by  Mac- 
.\rthur  and  Eisenhower  about  American 
involvement  on  the  Asian  mainlajid.  I 
would  hope  that  on  the  basis  of  those 
lessons  we  would  bring  about  an  end  to 
this  war  In  Southeast  Asia,  a  withdrawal 
of  our  forces,  and  a  reorientation  of  our 
policy,  based,  may  I  add.  on  the  Nixon 
doctrine,  which  looks  to  less  penetration. 
less  to  the  use  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces, 
and  more  to  encouraging  independence 
on  the  part  of  those  with  whom  we  are 
friendly  or  In  some  Instances  allied. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Montana,  our 
distinguished  majority  leader,  on  the 
fine  statement  he  has  made  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  war.  In  substance,  what  he 
has  done  Is  reiterate  a  longtime  deep 
commitment  of  conscience  on  behalf  of 
the  Senate  and  the  American  people. 

I  intend  to  oppose  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  be- 
cause I  think  really  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  prolong-the-war  amendment,  and 
I  say,  with  due  respect  and  deference  to 
the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  that  although  it  is  iu>t  his  inten- 
tion to  do  so,  that  that  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  his  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  develop 
some  type  of  action  here  in  the  Senate 
which  will  be  definitive  and  decisive, 
and  cause  some  turn  of  events  before 
the  election  occurs  in  November.  Most 
of  us  here  are  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that,  unfortunately,  the  commitment 
made  4  years  ago  to  end  this  war  has 
still  not  been  kept.  I  know  that  most  of 
us  also  understand  that  President  Nixon 
is  very  capable  of  face  saving.  He  is  an 
expert  at  it.  I  think  that  he  would  Uke 
to  take  the  Vietnam  war  issue  away  from 
us,  and  to  some  extent  feels  that  possibly 
he  has.  I  think  President  Nixon  may  do 
something  which  might  surprise  some  of 
us  even  before  the  convention,  or  before 
the  election.  I  anticipate  it  is  possible 
that  President  Nixon  may  be  able  to  work 
out  some  kind  of  acconamodation.  Hope- 
fully   he   can.   If   he   announces   it   on 

.August  18 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  wlU  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  if  he- 
wishes  to  issue  a  political  statement 
when  I  have  finished,  but  I  do  not  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  until  I 
finish  my  statement.  Meanwhile,  if  he 
wants  to  rest,  he  can  sit  down. 

I  intend  to  say  what  I  want  to  about 
this  war.  I  bear  the  scars  of  this  war. 
I  have  been  pubUcly  castigated  by  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicans  alike.  I  intend 
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to  say  my  piece  Uxlay  on  how  to  bring 
aooui  peace.  I  am  flrmly  committed  to 
the  proposition  that  we  must  bring  this 
war  to  an  end,  and  I  think  the  Senate 
has  to  be  drmly  committed  to  that  end. 
I  agree  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  that  acUon  is  required  by 
the  Senate  now.  We  can  no  longer  excuse 
ourselves.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  excuse  ourselves  for  a 
long  time.  The  people  are  tired  of  the 
war.  The  Senate  Is  tired  of  it.  The  House 
of  Representatives  is  tired  of  It.  The 
President  is  Ured  of  It.  Everybody  is  tired 
of  It.  TTie  people  do  not  want  to  see  it 
on  TV  anvmore.  I  do  not  blame  them: 
I  do  not  either.  I  would  Uke  to  get  that 
blood,  that  tragedy,  that  death,  those 
arms  and  those  veterans  I  deal  with  every- 
day behind  me.  and  no  longer  have  to 
listen  to  them  talk  about  being  unable 
to  take  care  of  their  physical  needs  be- 
cause they  have  no  arms,  no  legs,  no 
control  of  their  bodies,  or  have  lost  their 
minds  from  drug  addiction  during  their 
military  service.  We  will  have  an  addi- 
tional million  veterans  come  back  this 
year,  with  at  least  50,000  or  75,000  ad- 
dicted to  heroin.  All  of  tiiat  is  a  result  of 
thi3  war— a  war  which  is  still  costing 
us  at  least  a  million  dollars  an  hour. 

Patience  has  run  out  in  this  country. 
But  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  fear  about 
the  coimtry.  What  we  need  to  question 
Is  whether  the  Senate  has  the  courage 
to  act.  This,  I  repeat,  is  a  prolong-the- 
war  amendment,  and  I  oppose  It  as  such 
I  am  not  very  happy  with  what  Is  In 
the  bill  itaelf.  I  would  like  to  see  it  clari- 
fied, and  when  the  time  comes  I  intend 
to  ask  some  questions  on  that  score.  But 
there  la  no  question  that  if  this  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to.  we  v?lll  not  have  an 
end  to  the  war  unless  It  becomes  politi- 
cally convenient  for  the  President  to  keep 
his  1968  promise.  I  will  even  say  to  our 
own  Democratic  nominee  that  I  hope  to 
goodness  he  clarifies  his  recent  state - 
ments.  I  want  the  war  over:  I  do  not 
care  whether  it  is  ended  by  Democrats 
or  Republicans.  We  are  tired  of   cam- 
paign promises.  And  the  best  way  to  ac- 
complish that  is  to  act  in  the  Senate  to 
get  this  war  out  of  the  way. 

I  am  tired  of  having  the  POWs  used, 
as  they  have  beoi  used,  as  an  excuse  to 
prolong  the  war.  The  prowar  forces  have 
used  them  long  enough.  They  have  played 
on  the  emotions  and  the  hopes  of  their 
famlllefl.  and  on  their  anticipation  that 
somAow  something  will  be  done. 

In  March  of  1971  I  Introduced  a  res- 
olution  In   this   body.   If   it   had   been 
adopted,  this  war  would  have  been  over. 
I  said  It  had  40  words,  but  It  could  be 
summarized  in  two :  Out  now.  It  had  only 
one  condition — the  safe  return  of  our 
prisoners  of  war.  Following  that.  In  April. 
I  went  to  Paris  and  was  the  first  Senator 
who  talked  to  all  the  negotiating  parties. 
I  repeat  what  I  said  on  coming  back 
then:  I  went  to  Ambassador  Bruce,  our 
representative;  to  Ambissador  Lam.  who 
was  the  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam;   and   to   the 
North  Vtetnameee.  I  talked  a  long  time, 
4  Vi  or  5  hours,  with  them.  I  talked  with 
Madam  Blnh.  and  came  back  at  that 
time  with  a  report  of  how  this  war  could 
be  ended. 
The  war  could  have  been  ended  then, 


If  we  had  fixed  a  time  certain,  which  is 
what  Senator  Mansfield  is  attempting 
to  do  by  his  resolution.  If  we  had  fixed  a 
time  certain  at  which  we  would  have 
come  out  of  Vietnam,  we  would  have  had 
the  safe  return  of  the  prisoners  of  war. 
That  was  a  promise,  and  that  commit- 
ment has  been  on  the  table,  not  since 
April  1971  when  I  was  there,  but  since 
September  of  1970.  That  is  all  we  need  to 
do,  is  accept  that  proposition. 

The  reason  that  proposition  has  not 
been  accepted  is  the  fact  that  those  peo- 
ple who  have  been  seeking  to  prolong 
this  war  dc  not  intend  to  remove  our  mili- 
tary presence  from  Vietnam  at  this  time, 
and  have  refused  to  do  so.  I  am  tired 
of  their  excuses,  Ured  of  their  arguments, 
and  tired  of  everything  about  it.  So  are 
the  American  people.  Their  patience  has 
worn  extremely  thin.  We  see  it  on  everj' 
.score,  and  .-^oon  we  are  going  to  see  every- 
one wanting  to  agonize  his  way  out  of 
this  dilemma.  The  55,000  American  dead 
who  have  come  back  in  caskets  to  the 
United  States,  which  Senator  Mansfiixd 
tEilks  about,  cannot  be  restored  to  life, 
but  we  ought  to  be  able  to  say  that  their 
deaths  were  able  to  bring  back  life  to  the 
Nation. 

That  Is  our  problem.  Our  problem  is 
not  what  Hanoi  or  Russia  or  China  will 
think  about  It.  Our  problem  today  is  to 
worry  about  what  the  American  people 
think  about  oiu"  Government.  Our  Gov- 
ernment is  under  challenge,  and  it  is  our 
country  that  is  under  a  cloud  of  tragedy. 
There  is  a  crisis  in  Vietnam,  but  it  is  the 
American  crisis,  not  the  crisis  of  Asia: 
it  is  the  problem  causing  so  much  difQ- 
culty  here  in  America  at  this  time. 

After  I  went  to  Paris  in  April,  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Clifford  went.  He 
brought  back  the  same  story.  Following 
that.  Senator  McGovkrn  went.  Follow- 
ing that,  a  number  of  other  people  have 
gone  and  come  back  with  identically  the 
same  story    And  I  will  go  with  anyone 
who  wants  to  go  tomorrow,  and  we  will 
go  back  there  and  find  that  proposition 
is  still  open.  Peace  is  available  upon  the 
terms  on  which  the  President  has  said  he 
is  willing  to  settle,  if  only  he  will  settle 
on  those  terms.  To  do  so  is  certainly  not 
pro-Communist.   That   Is   the   old.   old 
story:  in  other  words,  if  we  say  anything 
about  bringing  peace  to  the  country  and 
ending  the  war,  somehow  we  are  traitors 
to  this  country.  I  say  the  real  traitors  to 
this  country  are  the  people  who  are  pro- 
longing this  war.  knowing  full  well  in 
their  own  minds  that  they  had  no  inter- 
est whatsoever  in  ending  the  war,  even 
if  they  could  get  the  prisoners  home; 
that  they  intended  to  continue,  that  sav- 
ing the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
was  more  precious  to  them  than  saving 
our  own  blood,  our  own  conscience,  and 
our  own  spirit. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  do  not  yield.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  insist  that  the  Chair  recognize 
my  right  not  to  be  interrupted  while  I 

have  the  fioor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall)  .  The  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
the  fioor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
President. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  point  of  order? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  yield  for  any 

purpose.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator refuses  to  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this  war 
and  everything  about  it  can  in  no  way 
do  any  justice  to  our  children,  and  it  is 
to  our  children  that  we  are  gomg  to  be 
held  accountable.  I  personally  choose  not 
to  wait. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  is  defeated.  I  hope 
we  can  saj*  in  plain  English  that  we  want 
this  war  over  and  that  the  Senate,  at 
least,  has  the  ability  to  go  on  and  do 
what  we  have  done  before,  to  make  our 
position  clearly  known,  to  say  that  we 
are  going  to  continue  the  search  for 
peace  in  Vietnam,  the  search  for  peace 
in  the  United  States,  and.  most  of  all, 
the  search  for  peace  in  the  heart  of  every 
U.S.  Senator. 

This  Is  a  moral  issue.  It  is  not  a  mlB- 
tarj'  issue;  it  is  not  a  political  issue;  it 
is  not  an  economic  issue.  I  think  the 
morality  of  this  Nation  would  be  lifted 
materially  if  we  could  challenge  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  be  the  first 
to  say  that  we  can  lead  by  ideas  and 
ideals  instead  of  by  bombs  and  btillets. 
For  those  who  want  to  protect  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam,  let  me 
remhid  them  that  4  years  ago  I  sat  with 
the  son  and  daughter  of  Mr.  Dzu,  who 
are  still  in  the  United  States— that  Is, 
two  of  their  six  children.  He  was  ar- 
rested, and  he  is  now  In  jail  for  the  sole 
reason  that  he  said  that  if  he  had  been 
elected  President  of  South  Vietnam,  he, 
too,  would  have  searched  for  a  way  to 
peace.  So  when  you  ask  for  the  return 
of  the  prisoners  of  war  of  the  United 
States,  let  us  remember  those  who  are  in 
jail  as  a  result  of  the  military  dictator- 
ship in  South  Vietnam,  that  they,  too, 
are  part  of  mankind. 

As  I  said  before,  if  President  Nixon 
ends  this  war  for  political  purposes  be- 
fore the  convention,  before  the  election, 
I  am  for  It;  and  I  say  that  I  will  never 
say  another  word  about  it,  because  that 
would  be  the  purpose  I  want  to  see 
accomplished. 

I  say  that  this  country  need  not  fear 
taking  such  action  for  Its  future,  if  we 
simply  have  the  courage  to  admit  that 
our  foreign  policy,  at  least  In  Southeast 
Asia,  for  the  past  25  years,  has  be«nj 
terrible  mistake,  and  it  has  been  based 
on  sheer  power  rather  than  on  the  love 
of  mankind. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield.  , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ami 
correct  that  an  order  has  been  entered 
into  to  go  on  the  second  track  at  4  pjn.. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  THe  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  . 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ass 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be  ex- 
tended 15  minutes  beyond  the  hour  ol 
4  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  , 

"  Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  will  ywa 
later  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
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I  have  listened  to  this  discussion  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest,  because  the  lan- 
guage that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
Dixxxjees  is  the  same  language  that  was 
presented  to  the  Senate  by  Senator 
SnviNS,  Senator  Eagleton,  and  myself 
jloDg  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  HARTKE  I,  back  on  Jime  22,  1971,  In 
the  form  of  amendment  No.  165,  to  a 
bill  extending  the  Selective  Service 
System.  We  received  a  greet  deal  of  sup- 
port, and  we  had  a  lengthy  debate  on 
that  occasion.  We  received  the  over- 
whelming support  not  only  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  but  also  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

There  is  one  very  interesting  point  in 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada,  which  is  less  restric- 
tive than  the  langusige  of  the  amendment 
of  the  majority  leader.  The  language  as 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
says  "an  agreement  providing  for  the 
release  of  all  United  States  prisoners  of 
war";  and  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  says — read- 
ing from  page  ll^"the  release  of  all 
United  States  prisoners  of  war." 

So  this  is  not  a  continuation  of  the 
war  as  both  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  have 
said.  But,  in  fact,  it  is  an  easier  way  to 
accomplish  the  same  thing,  total  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam,  but  it  is  a  less 
restrictive  way  to  accomplish  the  same 
thing. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  said  he  is 
not  a  lawyer.  Well,  I  am  a  lawyer.  But  to 
be  a  law5'er  is  insignificant  In  thjR  debate, 
because  this  Is  the  debate  we  had  in  June 
of  1971.  This  is  debate  in  which  we  lost 
by  only  one  vote.  One  of  our  collectgries 
changed  his  vote,  and  we  went  long  Into 
the  night,  and  the  Mansfield  amendment 
was  adopted  that  evening. 

So  I  can  only  say  that  It  comes  as  a 
shock  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to 
find  out  that  the  language  for  which  he 
fought  so  hard  in  June  of  1971  is  now 
a  continuation  of  the  war  amendment, 
is  now  a  prolongation  of  the  war  amend- 
ment; that  it  is  an  amendment  that 
makes  it  tougher  to  get  out,  when  in  fact 
It  makes  it  easier  to  get  out.  In  relation 
to  the  language  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  The  Cannon  amendment 
calls  for  an  "agreement"  and  not  for  the 
"release." 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  offered  this  amendment,  be- 
cause he  did  not  vote  for  that  amendment 
in  June  of  1971,  when  we  lost  by  only 
one  vote.  We  should  have  put  it  on  the 
statutes  at  that  time.  Instead,  we  voted 
for  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution, 
wiiich,  very  frankly.  Is  a  "chicken"  way 
out  for  a  legislative  body.  We  are  here  to 
iegialate,  not  to  Impose  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolutions  to  be  considered  or  not 
to  be  considered,  as  the  administration 
so  desires. 

_So  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  for  resurrecting  the  language  of 
lay  amendment  of  June  22,  1971,  which 
we  debated  for  hours  on  end  and  on 
^fbicb.  we  had  the  complete  and  absolute 
cooperation  and  encoiu-agement  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

So  I  say— and  I  am  afraid  the  Sena- 
tor  from  Indiana  is  going  to  get  the  same 
wiswer  he  gave  me. 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  >ield? 

Mr.  COOK.  So  I  say  that  we  sit  here 
now,  in  the  same  place  we  sat  on  Jime  22, 
1971,  when  it  was  Important  to  strike  this 
language  down  and  when  we  thought  it 
was  extremely  Important  to  pass  it. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  can  get  us 
out  of  Southeast  Asia  much,  much  faster 
than  the  language  proposed  by  the 
majority  leader. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  jield  briefly? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  jleld. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
talks  of  13  months  ago,  thousands  of 
casualties  ago,  and  millloris  of  dollars 
ago. 

Mr.  COOK.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Conditions  have 
changed  in  the  past  year.  The  costs  have 
increased:  the  casualties  have  increased. 

Mr.  COOK.  What  the  Senator  has  said 
is  correct.  But  one  thing  has  not 
changed:  The  language  of  the  two 
amendments.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
says  'an  agreement  providing  for  the 
release,"  and  the  Isuiguage  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana  says 
"the  release."  That  mesuis  that,  regard- 
less of  what  has  taken  place  in  the  past 
13  months,  he  is  still  demanding  that  the 
absolute  release  take  place,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  suggesting  that  an 
agreement  be  entered  into  whereby  the 
release  Is  provided. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  big  difference 
is  that  this  also  Involves  getting  our 
forces  completely  out  of  South  Vietnam — 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  not  at  all  dis- 
appointed In  the  language  I  used.  I  think 
it  Is  emphatic.  I  think  it  Is  to  the  point. 
There  are  no  ifs,  ands,  or  huts  about  the 
language  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
to  ask  some  questions  of  the  Soiator 
from  Indiana.  He  kept  referring  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  as  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Party;  and  I  suppose  that  Is 
to  indicate  that  my  questions  have  some 
political  overtones.  I  assume  I  could  ad- 
dress the  Senator  from  Indiana  as  a 
former,  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
President. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  fair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But,  as  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  understands  procediu-e  in  this 
body  we  address  one  another  as  Sena- 
tors— although  I  am  proud  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Party. 

I  have  noted  throughout  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  that  he  has 
made  several  caustic  references  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  about  his  political  purposes, 
about  what  President  Nlxcn  has  not 
done  and  about  what  President  Nixon 
could  have  done. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  alluded  to 
traitors,  vrithout  naming  any  traitors — 
traitors  somewhere,  wherever  they  may 
be — who  have  prolonged  the  war. 

But  It  appears  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  if  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
wants  to  make  that  kind  of  statement, 
he  Fbould  identify  those  whom  he  has  in 


mind.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  at  this  time  to  name  the  trai- 
tors. Name  the  traitors.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator do  so?  Name  the  traitors? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  be  glad  to  an- 
swer. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  want  a  Ust.  Give  me  a  list. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  What  I  said  was  that 
those  pe(H)le  who  had  opposed  the  war 
had  been  accused  of  being  traitors  when, 
rather,  the  traitors  have  been  those  who 
have  prolonged  the  war. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Who  are  those  people? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  You  Just  make  your  own 
decision,  sir.  If  you  feel  you  want  to 
identify  them  by  name,  you  can.  That 
is  what  I  say.  That  is  what  I  believe.  That 
is  what  I  feel. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  about  the  answer 
I  expected  from  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana— nothing. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  that  is  what  you  are 
expecting,  then  you  got  what  you  ex- 
pected. [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator, 
that  President  Nixon  has  made  a 
record  In  Southeast  Asia.  I  am  not 
going  to  recite  the  litany  again.  It  has 
been  recited  before.  I  support  President 
Nixon,  not  because  I  am  on  the  Repub- 
lican side,  but  because  he  has  made  some 
progress  toward  a  solution  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  distinguished  majority  leader 
alluded  to  it  earlier. 

We  all  want  the  war  to  end.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  in  this  body  who  does 
not  want  the  war  to  end.  And.  of  coiirse. 
President  Nixon  wants  it  to  end.  But 
rather  than  Just  talk  about  it,  President 
Nixon  has  done  something  about  it. 
There  were  549,000  American  troops  in 
Vietnam  in  January  of  1969.  Now,  there 
are  fewer  than  50.000.  Instead  of  casual- 
ties running  at  the  rate  of  300,  400,  and 
500  a  week,  there  are  now  four,  five,  or 
six  a  week — which  Is  still  too  many.  But. 
there  is  a  new  direction.  There  is  prog- 
ress. The  war  is  winding  down.  We  are 
getting  near  to  peace  because  of  the 
efforts  of  President  Nixon. 

I  recognize  the  agony  of  those  In  the 
Senate  who  want  to  do  something.  Per- 
haps we  should  do  something  construc- 
tive. Perhaps  we  should  not  have  passed 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  In  1964. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  voted  for  It, 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  who  was 
then  in  the  House,  voted  for  it  also.  So 
maybe  we  should  look  at  the  whole  plc- 
ttu-e  before  we  condemn  President  Nixon 
or  suggest  that  he  is  seeking  a  settlement 
of  the  war  Just  for  political  purposes. 

I  would  like  to  remind  all  those  who 
want  the  war  to  end  that  these  seem  to 
be  rather  delicate  times. 

Everyone  knows  that  President  Nixon 
has  made  a  broad  and  generous  peace 
proposal  to  Hanoi.  Everyone  knows,  or 
should  know — that  after  a  long  delay — 
Hanoi  has  come  back  to  the  Paris  peace 
talks.  Everyone  knows  that  there  Is  great 
speculation  about  the  role  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China  are  playing 
In  the  attempt  to  get  Hanoi  to  accept  a 
reasonable  and  fair  settlement  of  the 
war.  which  would  please  us  all.  whether 
It  be  President  Nixon,  some  other  Presi- 
dent, or  some  previous  President. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  should  be 
aware  of  a  slgnlflcsint  article  that  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Washington  Post, 
and  that  does  not  happen  too  often.  In 
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mat  article  Victor  Zorza,  an  Interna- 
tionally recognized  expert  on  Communist 
affairs,  discussed  the  role  that  Moscow 
and  Pekin?  are  now  playing. 

I  would  like  to  read  one  or  two  ex- 
cerpts from  the  article: 

The  reasons  why  the  resumed  Parts  talks 
will  lead  to  the  ending  of  the  war  before  the 
presidential  election  in  November  are  to  be 
found  between  the  lines  of  the  Hanoi  press. 

Moscow  and  Pelting  have  made  it  clear 
to  Hanoi  that,  unless  It  accepts  something 
like  the  terms  they  recommend.  It  is  going 
to  be  left  on  Us  own — and  the  North  Viet- 
namese leaders  have  Anally  taken  the  point. 
The  Hanoi  press  used  to  describe  the  resump- 
tion of  the  bombing  and  the  mining  of  the 
harbors  as  an  "arrogant  challenge  to  the  ao- 
clallst  countries.  ■  It  used  to  stress  its  "flrm 
confidence"  that  the  Communist  allies  "will 
strengthen  their  support"  of  North  Vietnam. 

But  they  did  not,  and  gradually  the  calls 
for  their  support  became  less  and  less  em- 
phatic, reflecting  Hanoi's  embarraasment  at 
the  lack  of  any  real  response.  They  have  now 
ceased  altogether,  which  means  that  Hanoi 
knows  that  it  can  expect  nothing  from  that 
quarter. 

At  the  same  time,  on  the  Internal  front, 
the  Hanoi  press  which  has  so  often  claimed 
that  the  S&lgon  forces  were  disintegrating 
now  frankly  poses  this  question  "Why  have 
the  U  3.  puppets  not  collapsed  rapidly,  since 
they  had  been  weakened  and  had  encoun- 
tered so  many  difficulties''"  The  answer  is 
that  "They  stUl  possess  many  temporary 
strong  points.  ' 

Broadcasts  which  condemn  the  "gross  er- 
rors"  committed  by  Communist  forces  In  the 
field  when  they  show  fear  of  the  enemy,  and 
of  their  "grave  offenses  against  the  revolu- 
tion "  when  they  fall  to  attack  as  ordered, 
are  the  other  side  of  the  same  coin. 

Then  it  goes  on: 

Both  Moscow  and  Peking  support  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  offer  of  an  internationally  su- 
pervised cease-fire,  to  judge  from  their  fail- 
ure to  condemn  It  as  Hanoi  has. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  article  printed  in 
the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wa«   Halt   Sksn    BK»oaK   Elbction 
(By  Victor  2Jorza) 

The  reasons  why  the  resumed  Paris  talks 
will  lead  to  tbe  ending  of  the  wax  before  the 
presidential  election  in  November  are  to  be 
found  between  the  Unee  of  the  Hanoi  press. 

Moscow  and  Peking  have  made  It  clear  to 
Hanoi  that,  unless  It  accepts  something  like 
the  terms  they  recommended.  It  is  going  to 
be  left  on  Its  own — and  the  North  Vletnameee 
lead«rs  have  finally  takwi  the  point.  The 
Haikol  press  used  to  describe  the  reerumptlon 
of  the  bombing  and  the  mining  of  the  har- 
bor* as  an  "arrogant  challenge  to  the  socialist 
countries."  It  used  to  stress  Its  "flrm  confi- 
dence" that  the  Communist  allies  "will 
strengtben  their  support'"  of  North  Vietnam. 

But  they  did  not,  and  gradually  the  calls 
for  their  support  became  leas  and  less  em- 
phatic, reflecting  Hanoi's  embarraesment  at 
the  lack  of  any  real  response.  They  have  now 
ceased  aItogeth«r,  which  means  that  Hanoi 
knows  that  it  can  ezpsct  nothing  from  that 
quarter. 

A.t  the  same  tlxne,  on  the  internal  front, 
the  Hanoi  press  whloh  has  so  often  claimed 
that  the  Saigon  forces  were  disintegrating 
now  frankly  poses  this  question:  "Why  have 
the  U.S.  puppets  not  ooUapeed  rapidly,  alnce 
they  had  been  weakened  and  had  enccnin- 
tered  so  many  difficulties?"  The  answer  is 
that  "They  stUl  possess  many  temporary 
strong  points." 

Broartoaf  which  condemn  the  "gross  er- 


rors" committed  by  Communist  forces  in  the 
field  when  they  show  fear  of  the  enemy,  and 
of  their  "grave  offenses  against  the  revolu- 
tion" when  they  fall  to  attack  as  ordered,  are 
the  other  side  of  the  same  coin. 

Hanoi  Is  thus  under  pressure  on  three 
fronts — on  the  diplomatic  front  from  Its  al- 
lies, and  on  the  battlefield  In  the  South,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  bombing  and  the  mining 
in  the  North.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these 
pressures  have  operated  In  the  p>ast.  But  the 
reason  why  they  will  now  lead  to  the  end  of 
the  war  Is  that  aU  three  factors  have  never 
operated  at  the  same  time  and  with  such 
intensity  as  they  do  at  present. 

Both  the  coordination  and  the  Intensity 
of  these  pressures  are  not  the  result  of  a 
sudden  flash  of  inspiration  In  the  White 
House,  but  of  the  long-term  Nixon  plan  to 
end  the  war  before  the  election.  Its  outlines 
were  evident  iu  the  preparations  for  the  Pe- 
king and  Moscow  summits. 

Its  promise  of  success  was  reflected  In  the 
fears,  also  evinced  between  the  lines  of  the 
Haiiol  press  In  those  early  days,  that  the 
White  House  "schemes"  were  finding  a  ready 
response  In  Moscow  and  Peking. 

This  evidence  was  sufficient  already  at  that 
time  to  suggest  that  a  deal  was  In  the  mak- 
ing. Now  the  evidence  is  more  than  sufficient, 
although  thU  does  not  mean  that  au  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  without  a  great  deal 
of  hard  bargaining  and  without  further  mili- 
tary flare-ups.  which  both  sides  may  use  to 
reinforce  their  bargaining  positions. 

Moscow  and  Peking  have  not,  of  course, 
completely  abandoned  Hanoi.  They  still  sup- 
port it,  to  use  Lenin's  memorable  plirase.  In 
the  way  a  hanged  man  supports  the  rope. 
Thus  Peking  has  signed  a  new  agreement 
granting  aid  to  Hanoi.  But,  when  Peking  an- 
nounced a  similar  agreement  last  year.  It 
said  that  Its  purpose  was  "to  defeat  com- 
pletely the  0.3.  aggressors."  The  omission  of 
any  such  statement  of  purpose  this  year. 
comJblned  with  Peking's  uncrttlcal  treatment 
of  the  Nixon  peace  offers,  makes  It  clear  that 
China  18  pressing  Hanoi  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
United  States. 

Both  Moscow  and  Peking  support  President 
Nixon's  offer  of  an  Internationally  super- 
vised cease-fire,  to  judge  from  their  faUure 
to  condemn  it  as  Hanoi  has.  Indeed.  It  looks 
as  If  thev  might  have  well  worked  closely 
with  the  United  States  to  draw  up  the  pre- 
cise terms  for  such  a  cease  fire,  which  they 
appear  to  b«  pressUig  on  Hanoi  as  the  first 
step  to  a  peace  settlement. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  short,  there  is  little  ques- 
tion that  the  effect  of  this  debate— not 
Its  purpose,  but  its  effect — is  to  hold  out 
to  Hanoi  the  hope  of  better  terms  than 
they  ase  being  pressed  to  accept  by  their 
own  Communist  allies.  The  effect  of  this 
debate  is  to  undercut  the  President's 
negotiating  position,  and  I  should  add 
that  the  President's  position  is  a  gener- 
ous one.  The  effect  of  this  debate  is  to 
prolong  Hanoi's  hopes  that  if  they  only 
hold  out  a  little  longer,  that  they  will 
have  handed  to  them  on  a  negotiating 
platter  the  complete  victory  which  they 
have  been  unable  to  win  on  the  battle- 
field. 

We  are  making  progress.  We  are  going 
back  to  the  Paris  peace  talks.  There  has 
been  some  hint  by  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  that  their  nuances  suggest  at 
least  some  progress  may  be  made. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  certain  what 
effect  this  debate  will  have.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  does  not  know.  But  it 
seems  that,  as  the  Senator  from  Montana 
said  a  few  moments  ago,  13  months  have 
passed,  6  months  have  passed,  and  It 
seems  that  we  may  be  a  little  closer,  a 


little  nearer,  perhaps  on  the  threshold  ol 
real  negotiations,  a  final  end  to  the  trade 
war  In  Southeast  Asia. 

But  I  would  say  In  closing  to  the  Seo. 
ator  from  Indiana  that  he  is  entitled  to 
his  judgments;  he  Is  entitled  to  m»^ 
statements  on  this  floor  about  PresUiBt 
Nixon — despite  the  fact  that  we  h«n 
been  exhorted  against  getting  partiau 
here  between  the  conventions  and  tht 
rest  of  the  year.  Although,  I  would  b«- 
siune  that,  from  time  to  time,  there  wffl 
be  partisan  remarks  made  on  the  Seujite 
floor — perhaps  even  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  or  others  on  this  side.  I  cu 
understand  that. 

But  I  would  say  that  President  Nixon's 
record  in  Southeast  Asia  deserves  our 
commendation  and  not  our  condemna- 
tion, because  he  has  brought  about  a 
turnabout.  One-half  million  American 
troops  have  been  withdrawn.  The  cost  of 
the  war  has  been  reduced.  The  casualties 
have  gone  down.  President  Nixon  has 
made  every  effort  to  end  the  war  and 
bring  a  just  peace.  He  undertook  a  mis- 
sion to  Moscow  and  u  mission  to  Peking. 
He  said  he  would  go  anywhere  in  the 
world  in  the  quest  for  peace,  and  I  believe 
that  he  has  kept  his  word  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Certainly  he  would  like  the  war  to  end. 
Who  would  not?  But  I  am  not  certain 
that  criticizing  the  President  will  end  it 
any  sooner.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  some  inside  information.  I 
do  not  know. 

I  place  my  faith  in  President  Nlxoi 
because  of  what  he  has  done  and  not 
because  of  what  he  has  said. 

The  American  people  will  make  their 
judgment.  If  the  war  ends  tomorrow,  » 
the  next  day,  or  next  week,  that  could 
not  be  soon  enough.  I  think  there  Is 
enough  blame — as  I  have  heard  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  say  before— 
to  go  all  around  this  Chamber,  on  both 
sides.  Republicans  and  Democrats,  Re- 
publican President  or  Democratic  Presi- 
dent. Republican  administration  or 
Democratic  administration. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  has  any 
greater  desire  to  see  the  war  end,  a 
greater  claim  to  patriotism.  I  do  not 
make  that  charge.  But  I  do  suggest  that 
Richard  Nixon  has  a  record.  Look  at 
that  record.  Look  at  the  situation  whoi 
he  became  President  of  the  United 
States,  what  the  situation  was  then 
and — yes — in  South  '^Hietnam  and  all  of 
Indochina  and  the  Mideast  and  other 
spots  throughout  the  world.  Look  at  the 
record  after  3^^  years.  Then  let  the  peo- 
ple judge  for  themselves.  But  I  would 
hope  that  if  anyone  on  this  floor  stands 
up  and  indicates  that  someone  has  been 
a  traitor,  he  will  have  the  responsibility 
to  withdraw  such  a  remark,  or  name  the 
persons  he  would  accuse. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr,  President,  I  am  mere- 
ly going  to  close  with  a  synopsis  of  what 
I  said  before,  that  the  language  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  is  exactly,  almost 
Identical  to  the  language  of  the  Cook- 
Stevens- Eagleton-Hartke  amendment  of 
June  1971. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  and  I  repeat  K 
again,  that  the  language  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  more  conducive  to  an  Im- 
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m«Kiate  withdrawal  in  the  language  at 
Sf  *a^ndment  of  the  distinguished 
mciority  leader,  because  the  language  of 
S^StS  from  Nevada  says,  '-enter 
^  an  agreement  providing  for  the  re- 
Wse"  and  the  language  of  the  amend- 
nSot  that  this  proposes  to  amend  says 
^  release."  And  the  phrase  *  the  re- 
iJue '  means  absolutely  nothing  but  the 
ateolute,  unqualified  release  of  aU  prls- 
^s,  and  not  an  agreement  entered  mto 
for  that  release. 

So  therefore,  it  is  amazing  to  this  Sen- 
ator'that  we  are  debating  an  amendment 
today  that  is  supposed  to  prolong  the 
«7  as  the  Senator  from  Indiana  just 
Lid  when  we  debated  it  so  strenuously 
for  'its  enactment  on  the  22d  of  June 

1971 

Mr  President.  I  yidd  the  floor. 

Ui  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  repeat  what  the  majority  leader 
has  said.  June  1971  is  not  today.  T^mes 
have  changed.  I  oppose  the  amendment 
very  strongly  for  the  reason  that  I  thmk 
it  prolongs  the  war. 

I  intend  to  do  everything  I  can  to  sup- 
port the  majority  leader  and  make  sure 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  does  not  duck  its 
responsibility  to  bring  this  tragic  war  to 

an  end.  . 

I  pledge  my  support  to  the  majority 
leader  in  any  way  I  can  to  get  that  job 
done.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

PAIR   LABOR    STANDARDS 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1972 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
minimum  wage  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  S.  1861.  the 
bill  to  ?mend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
{ollow's : 

Calendar  No.  805.  S.  1861,  a  bUl  to  amend 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  .^ct  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  extend  Us  protection  to  addi- 
tional employees,  to  raise  the  minimum  wage 
to  12.25  an  hour,  to  provide  for  an  8-hour 
workday,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  to  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  and  assume  the  floor  there- 
after in  order  to  make  an  opening  state- 
ment on  the  minimum  wage  bill.  I  assure 
the  Senate  that  I  shall  not  speak  for  over 
an  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  was  to  be  recognized 
under  the  previous  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un- 
uiimous  consent  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized following  the  quorum  call  to  be 


suggested  by   the  Senator  from  West 

Virginia.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PRINTTNG  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  HEARINGS  ON  "WAR  POWERS 
LEGISLATION" 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 

54. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  concurrent  resolution  <S. 
Con.  Res.  54)  to  print  additional  copies 
of  hearings  on  "War  Powers  Legislation" 
which  was  after  line  5.  insert: 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  three  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  the  hearings  au- 
thorized by  section  1  of  this  concurrent  res- 
olution. Ave  copies  to  be  set  aside  for  each 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives.    „^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caD  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  without  prej- 
udice to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits».  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  may  be  recognized  at 
this  time  for  not  to  exceed  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  INVESTMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  re- 
cently came  to  my  attention  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  trjuisferred 
the  assembly  of  a  part  of  the  Safeguard 
missile  system  to  Hong  Kong.  The  up- 
shot of  this  move  has  been  to  throw 
hundreds  of  Americans  out  of  work,  and 
another  straw  to  the  burden  on  our 
balance  of  payments,  and  endanger  the 
security  of  a  defense  system. 

All  this  seemed  rampant  nonsense  to 
me,  and  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  asking  for  an  explanation.  What 
I  received  was  a  pablum  of  assurances 
and  assertions  that  all  was  well.  This 
typifies  the  attitude  of  an  administration 
whose  profits  over  prudence  desires  to 
serve  the  short-sighted  aims  of  big  busi- 
ness throws  American  jobs  and  the  na- 
tional interest  to  the  trade  winds. 


The   Secretary 
part: 

.  the  valtie  of  the  work  for  accompllab- 
ment  in  Hong  Kong  is  approximately  $600,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  this  Is 
done  at  a  time  when  we  have  unemploy- 
ment in  the  United  States,  and  this 
Government  has  loaned  that  company 
money  at  this  time  to  continue  that 
operation, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanlmotis  con- 
sent that  the  article  that  first  alerted  me 
to  this  Defense  debacle,  my  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Laird,  and  the  Department's  re- 
sponse be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
LocKHMD    Orrs   Pkhtaoon    OK   To    Exporr 

ANTI-MlSSnJS    WOIK 

Parts  for  the  nation's  frontline  missile  de- 
fense system  have  been  approved  for  pro- 
duction just  a  few  mUes  from  Red  CHlna. 

Jim  QuUlln.  president  of  lAM  District  727. 
Bur  bank.  Calif.,  rejjorts  that  the  Defense 
Department  recently  approved  a  request  by 
Lockheed  Electronics  Corp..  Commerce,  Calif., 
to  build  hardware  for  the  Safeguard  anti- 
missile system  In  Hong  Kong. 

QtilUin  explains  that  Lockheed  is  a  sub- 
contractor for  Western  Electric  to  build 
memorv  core  racks  for  the  Safeguard  system. 
lAM  members  at  Lockheed  Electronics  plants 
in  the  USA  build  all  the  components.  But  the 
assembly  of  the  components,  specifically  wir- 
ing cores  into  frames,  la  being  done  in  Hong 
Kong. 

The  company  contends  that  It  has  to  ship 
the  work  overseas  to  keep  its  costs  competi- 
tive. QuUUn  points  out  that  wage  rates  at 
Lockheed's  electronic  plant  in  Hong  Kong  are 
slightly  more  than  $2  a  day. 

The  lAM  district  president  calls  the  Lock- 
heed request  and  the  subsequent  Oovem- 
ment  approval  'a  slap  In  the  face  for  every 
Jobless  American."  He   pointed  out   that: 

•The  action  Ignores  completely  the  urgent 
needs  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed aerospace  and  electronics  workers  In 
this  cotmtry.  In  these  times.  It  is  unthinking 
and  disgraceful  for  any  agency  of  our  govern- 
ment to  approve  the  manufacture  of  defense 
items  by  workers  other  than  their  own." 

The  problem  is  not  a  new  one  for  District 
727,  although  the  union  plans  a  different 
course  of  action  this  tUne.  QuUim  explains 
that  the  lAM  will  take  the  case  to  Congress. 
In  1969,  when  Lockheed  annotmced  a  slmUar 
move,  the  district  protested  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  the  export  of  American 
Jobs  and  technologies. 

At  that  time,  members  of  lAM  Local  1626 
at  the  Lockheed  Electronics  plant  in  Com- 
merce flooded  the  Pentagon  with  letters  of 
protest.  They  maintained  that  the  export- 
ing of  work  violated  the  "Buy  American"  act 
m  the  Armed  Forces  Procurement  Regula- 
tion. The  regulation  requires  that  at  least  60 
per  cent  of  the  components  used  In  the  final 
product  must  have  been  made  In  the  USA. 

The  Army  Oenerals  responded  with  a 
blanket  reply  pointing  out  that  no  compo- 
nents, at  that  time,  were  being  buUt  In  Hong 
Kong.  While  the  Act  specifies  component 
production,  assembly  goes  untouched. 

The  Army  informed  lAM  members  that  ll 
It  wished,  Lockheed  ooiUd  fabricate  many 
more  parts  for  a  variety  of  Its  products  at 
the  Hong  Kong  plant 

As  a  result,  Lockheed's  electronic  workforce 
m  Hong  Kong  has  Increased  to  700  work- 
ers— 100  mwe  than  are  now  employed  at 
Commerce.  Layoffs  during  the  last  two  years 
have  slashed  the  Commerce  workforce  In  half. 
QulUln  explains  that  UjB.  Senators  Alan 
Cranston  and  John  Tunney  erf  CaUfomia  wU 
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be  asked  to  aid  In  this  year's  drive.  He  points 

out  that 

These  lejiflslators,  along  with  some  Ad- 
mmuiraUon  offlclais,  have  lately  showir"!!!- 
creaded  concern  over  the  mounting  aerospace 
Jobless  rate 

■They'll  be  given  another  chance  to  prove 
that  their  concern  is  genuine.  "  QuiUtn  added. 

Apbh.  20.   1973. 
Hon.  MEtviN  R.  Lxnto. 
Secretary,  Department  of  Defense, 
Pi-ntagon, 
Wajtiington,  DC. 

Dkak  M«.  S«c«rrA«Y:  It  has  recently  come 
to  my  attention  that  the  Defense  Department 
last  year  decided  to  permit  Lockheed  to  as- 
semble components  for  the  Safeguard  missile 
system  in  Hong  Kong.  Enclosed  Is  an  article 
from  The  Machinist  presenting  the  details  of 
the  arraniiiement. 

This  decision  hardly  seems  sound  from  the 
point  of  view  of  military  security.  It  Is  equally 
at  variance  with  the  supposed  desire  of  the 
current  administration  to  Improve  our  trade 
balance  and  reduce  unemployment. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  a  quick  re- 
sponse explaining  the  actions  of  your  depart- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 

Vanc«  Hastki, 

U.S.  Senator. 

DXPAKTMENT  OF  THK  ARMT. 
OmCX  OF  THB  CHTKT  OF  St.^FF, 

Arlington.  Va..  \fay  3.  1972. 
Hon.  Vamcz  Hastks, 
V  S  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAB  Sknatob  Haktici:  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  in- 
quiry addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
concerning  the  assembly  of  SAFEGUARD  Sys- 
tem   components    In    Hong    Kong. 

Lockheed  Electronics  Company  Is  under 
subcontract  to  provide  core  memories  for 
the  SAFEGUARD  System  data  processors.  The 
components  of  the  cor«  memories  are  all 
manufactured  by  Lockheed  In  the  United 
States;  assembly  of  the  components  Is  ac- 
complished In  Hong  Kong.  The  current  con- 
tract value  of  the  Lockheed  effort  Is  approxi- 
mately 816  million;  of  that  amount,  the 
value  of  the  work  for  accomplishment  in 
Hong  Kong  Is  approximately  $600,000.  It  is 
estimated  that  It  wculd  cost  approximately 
six  times  the  Hong  Kong  cost  to  have  this 
same  work  done  In  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  permitting  the  contractor  to  have 
this  assembly  work  performed  outside  the 
United  3tat«s.  the  Army  reviewed  applicable 
laws  and  regulations.  It  was  determined  that 
the  assembly  effort  In  Hong  Kong  Is  not  in 
contravention  of  either  the  Buy  American 
Act  or  the  Balance  of  Payments  Program.  In 
coiisequence.  the  Army  reached  Its  determi- 
nation to  permit  this  limited  amount  of  as- 
sembly work  to  be  accomplished  outside  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  the  subetantlal 
budgetary  savings  that  would  accrue  to  the 
US  Government.  None  of  the  effort  which  Is 
accomplished  In  Hong  Kong  Is  classified. 

I  trust  that   this   Information    will   be  of 
assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely 

Ma]  0«n.  GcoKOK  Mato,  Jr.. 
Deputy  Safeguard  System  Manager. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR  COOPER  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on  to- 
morrow, just  prior  to  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  Mr.  Coopsri  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FAIR   LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1972 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <S.  1861)  to  amend  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  to  extend  its  protection  to  ad- 
ditional employees,  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $2.25  an  hour,  to  provide 
for  an  8-hour  workday,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.    ROBERT   C.   BYRD.   Mr.   Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
herewith  my  opening  statement  on  the 
minimum  wage  biU  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nonty  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

The  bill,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  prod- 
uct of  long  and  arduous  work  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  one  need  but  look  at  the 
range  of  the  volumes  of  testimony  and 
background  information  to  know  how 
critical  it  is.  Forty-five  million  workers 
now  come  under  the  minimum  wage  pro- 
visions and  they  are  going  to  be  directly 
affected,  and  that  is  out  of  a  total  work 
force  of  about  80  million  workers.  We 
are  going  to  add,  if  the  committee  bill  is 
agreed  to.  an  additional  7  or  8  million 
workers,  so  this  bill  is  critically  impor- 
tant to  the  economy  of  the  Nation. 

At  the  moment  we  are  faced  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  complete 
substitute  for  the  bill  and  the  Senate  in 
one  way  or  another,  whether  or  not  other 
matters  intervene  by  way  of  amendment, 
will  be  voting  on  that  question  up  or 
down. 

In  my  judgment  this  substitute  falls 
far  short  of  what  is  necessary  and  de- 
sirable for  us  to  do  at  this  time  to  help 
low-mcome  workers  to  achieve  and  main- 
tain a  decent  standard  of  living.  I  hasten 
to  add  immediately  that  the  concept  that 
this  is  inflationary  is.  in  my  judgment, 
ver>'  misapplied.  Inflation  means  over- 
payment based  on  what  is  earned,  pro- 
duced, and  created,  and  where  there  is  a 
recognition  that  people  are  being  under- 
paid for  what  is  being  produced  and 
created  an  increase  in  the  wage  to  do 
economic  justice  is  only  an  adjustment 
which  is  noninflationary.  This  bill  does 
meet  that  test;  to  wit,  $2  an  hcnir  repre- 
.sents  now  what  is  earned  and  produced 
in  terms  of  today's  economy  by  the  indi- 
vidual who  does  an  hour's  work. 

The  substitute  would  propose  to  main- 
tain the  $1.80  rate  at  least  for  a  year. 
It  seems  to  me  that  for  most  workers 
that  will  not  permit  them  to  escape  from 
partial  poverty  and  to  make  up  for  ero- 
sion of  real  income  caused  by  inflation 
we  have  otherwise  experienced  through 
no  fault  of  theirs  since  the  last  minimum 
wage  increase  in  1966. 

In  addition  to  that  basic  shortcoming 
in  the  substitute,  it  also  fails  to  eliminate 
the  unconscionable  differential  which 
now  exists  between  the  rate  for  agricul- 


tural workers  and  the  rate  for  most  otber 
workers.  Also  the  substitute,  in  our  judg. 
ment,  errs  seriously  in  establishing  a 
youth  differential,  with  no  effective  pro- 
vision to  guard  against  wholessde  replace- 
ment of  adult  workers  by  youth  pftid 
submiminum  wages. 

We  have  adopted  many  of  the  pro- 
grams— the  poverty  program,  the  man- 
power training.  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  and  other  programs — to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  youth.  There  is  no  reason 
why.  under  the  cover  of  the  minimum 
wage  bill,  the  total  structure  ot  employ- 
ment in  this  coimtry  should  be  badly  dta- 
rupted  by  a  youth  differential  cranked 
into  this  bill. 

Finally,  the  substitute  does  not  bring 
any  new  workers  within  the  protection 
of  the  minimum  wage.  This  is  urgently 
required  and  represents,  in  my  judgment, 
an  enormous  consensus  of  the  country. 
Nor  does  it  eliminate  or  narrow  any  of 
the  exemptions  with  which  the  present 
law  is  riddled — not  that  they  were  not 
justified  to  begin  with,  but  many  which 
may  have  been  in  the  beginning  are  not 
now  Justified. 

In  short,  the  substitute  does  not  add 
up  to  what  economic  and  social  justice 
requires.  If  the  new  politics  means  any- 
thing, it  means  the  high  priority  placed 
upon  economic  and  social  justice  to  the 
people.  Hence,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  re- 
ject the  substitute. 

Ml-.  President.  I  v/ish  to  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  if  they  do  reject  the 
amendment,  they  will  reject  an  all-or- 
nothing  proposition.  The  substitute 
would  preempt  any  other  amendment. 
On  the  other  hand,  rejection  of  the  sub- 
stitute enables  the  Senate  to  proceed  to 
any  and  all  finite  provisions  of  the  bill 
with  a  scalpel  instead  of  a  cutlass  in 
order  to  work  its  will  on  individual  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

I  have  no  doubt,  based  on  experience 
with  amendments  previously  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  many  will  carry,  and 
indeed  may  be  accepted  by  the  commit- 
tee, under  the  debate  which  always 
characterizes  such  matters,  but  to  cut 
off  the  ability  of  the  Senate  to  consider 
provisions  selectively  would  be  a  mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  The  accept- 
ance of  the  substitute  would  cut  off  any 
amendments  dealing  with  individual 
provisions. 

That  argiunent  alone  should  be 
enough  to  defeat  the  amendment  when 
we  are  considering  such  delicate  Issues 
as  overtime,  minimum  wage,  and  other 
conditions  of  work,  including  child  labor, 
agricultural  rates,  youth  differential, 
with  which  the  Senate  must  deal  in  this 
situation. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  operate  wltn 
its  usual  discernment  in  not  accepting 
an  all-or-nothing  proposition,  which  is 
unnecessary  to  accept  In  order  to  work 
its  will  on  individual  provisions  of  the 
bUl.  but  can  consider  individual  amend- 
ments with  discernment,  which  the  Sai- 
ate  should  do  on  each  of  the  contro- 
verted items. 

There  is  no  question  of  principle  in- 
volved. The  only  question  of  principle,  u 
there  be  one.  is  whether  the  minimum 
wage  should  go  to  $2  or  not.  That  can  be 
decided  here.  Other  than  that,  there  » 
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no  principle  at  stake  that  cannot  be 
dealt  with  on  a  finite  basis  in  each  par- 
ticular instance  provided  for  under  the 

I  hope  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  pride  themselves  on  their  practical- 
ity would  also  have  their  feet  verj-  solidly 
planted  on  the  earth  in  thinking  in 
pragmatic  terms  about  what  this  mini- 
mum wage  means.  At  $1.80.  an  individ- 
ual earning  the  minimum  wage  now  gets 
$72  a  week. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  worker  does 
not  even  get  that  $72.  From  that  comes 
out  a  deduction  for  social  security  and 
an   income    tax    withholding    in    some 

cases. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  getting 
up  to  $80  a  week,  also  not  a  big  deal,  but 
some  improvement  over  what  he  gets  now 
under  present  conditions. 

So  let  us  understand  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  in  the  life  of  the  individ- 
ual—a very  pertinent  consideration  be- 
cause we  are  dealing  with  an  economic 
group  in  our  community,  those  who  re- 
ceive the  minimum  wage,  who,  it  seems 
to  me.  need  the  greatest  solicitude  or 
understanding,  In  these  ver>'  practical 
terms,  on  our  part. 

The  present  minimum  wage  of  $1.60 
an  hour  became  effective  on  February  1. 
1968.  Since  that  time  the  consumer  price 
index  has  risen  well  over  20  percent  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  recent  memory,  the 
number  of  families  living  below  the 
poverty  level  in  America  has  increased 
rather  than  decreased— not  a  very  happy 
commentary  on  the  society  we  have  to- 
day. 

Under  the  present  minimum  wage,  a 
full-time  worker  makes  $3,200  a  year.  By 
all  accepted  .-standards,  he  is  simply  not 
able  to  proilde  the  basic  necessities  of 
life  for  a  family  of  four  with  that  kind 
of  income. 

Right  now  the  full-time  head  of  a 
family  mu^t  make  about  $2.07  an  hour 
for  his  income  to  meet  the  offlcially  de- 
fined poverty'  level  and  to  escape  eligi- 
bility for  welfare  under  the  administra- 
tion's ovm  welfare  proposal. 

So  the  question  posed  by  this  legisla- 
tion is  whether  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  we  are  no  longer  willing  to 
tolerate  full-time  workers  earning  less 
than  necessary  to  provide  the  mini- 
mum essentials  of  life.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  have  reached  that  point;  more- 
over, that  this  bill  will  help  our  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  will  also  serve  to 
help  materially  to  reduce  the  heavy 
weight  of  our  present  welfare  program. 
We  talk  about  workfare.  a  bill  now  in 
the  Finance  Committee.  That  Is  for  peo- 
ple who  are  not  working  now.  and  it  is 
a  program  to  put  them  to  work.  This  bill 
concerns  people  who  are  working  now. 
and  still  there  is  opposition  to  fixing  a 
minimum  wage  rate  which  is  a  rate 
above  rather  than  below  the  poverty 
level. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  one  point  to  my 
colleagues  from  many  of  the  industrial 
States  of  the  Nation,  especially  those  in 
the  North,  and^the  importance  to  them 
in  the  economy' of  their  States  of  a  de- 
cent minimum  wage.  The  committee  ac- 
tum fixing  the  $2  figure  will  serve  to 
temper  the  mass  exodus  of  industrial 
employment  opportunities  to  other  areas 


and  other  countries.  We,  for  example,  in 
m>-  State  of  New  York  have  for  some 
time  had  a  minimum  wage  greater  than 
the  Federal  minimum.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  been  plagued  with  Industrial 
migration  to  areas  with  lower  mini- 
mums. 

Our  State— and  I  think  it  is  not  un- 
typical of  industrial  States  generally— 
has  a  great  interest  in  establishing  na- 
tional standards  of  decency  which  will 
avoid  this  kind  of  competition. 

Mr.  President,  unless  we  are  willing  to 
accept  the  fact  that  every  American  who 
works  for  a  living  should  be  entitled  to 
at  least  $80  a  week  for  a  40-hour  week, 
we  will  perpetuate  conditions  of  poverty 
and  the  conditions  it  breeds,  and  I  do 
not  feel  we  discharge  our  public  respon- 
sibility if  we  condenm  a  large  group  of 
American  workers  to  below  subsistence 
and  below  poverty  level  wages,  and  we 
dim  the  hope  and  the  spirit  of  families 
which  see  the  breadwinner  toiling  full 
time  and  yet  remaining  dependent  upon 
public  assistance. 

The  present  minimum  wage  simply 
does  not  keep  body  and  soul  together  for 
the  Nation's  working  poor,"  That  is  one 
of  th3  big  reasons  for  the  present  wel- 
fare dilemma  which  we  are  In.  and  it  is 
clear,  in  my  opinion,  that  we  will  not 
succeed  in  reducing  our  welfare  rolls  ma- 
terially unless  and  until  we  insure.  In  ad- 
dition to  other  provision  which  we  may 
make,  that  work  is  rewarded  by  a  mini- 
mum wage  that  is  at  least  above  the  pov- 
erty level  as  fotmd  by  our  own  statistics. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  we  must  do  some- 
thing about  the  approximately  25  per- 
cent of  all  wage  and  salaried  workers 
who  remain  uncovered  by  the  act.  For 
the  most  part.  Mr,  President,  these  work- 
ers are  bearing  the  brunt  of  inflation. 
For  them  it  is  a  real  hardship.  The  rest 
of  us  who  do  much  better  than  that  find 
it  disagreeable,  and  it  reduces  our  real 
income,  but  it  is  a  question  of  reducing 
it  at  a  rate  which  still  enables  us  to  live 
very  well.  But  when  you  are  at  this  level 
we  are  talking  about  now.  below  the  pov- 
erty line,  then  you  really  feel  the  bite  of 
inflation  in  the  worst  way,  and  it  is  those 
very  same  people,  for  the  most  part,  who 
lack  any  effective  way  to  redress  their 
grievances.  For  them,  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  remains  the  last  hope. 

It  is  well  to  recall.  Mr.  President,  the 
words  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  his 
second  inaugural  address  in  1937.  when 
he  said : 

I  see  one  third  of  a  Nation  Ul-housed,  111- 
clad.  lU  nourished  .  .  .  the  test  of  our  pros- 
pertty  Is  not  whether  we  add  more  to  the 
abundance  of  those  who  have  much.  It  Is 
whether  we  provide  enough  for  those  who 
have  too  little. 

And  one  might  say  that  it  is  not  only 
the  test  of  our  prosjaerity.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  also  the  test  of  our  morality. 

Although  35  years  have  passed,  there 
are  still  26  million  Americans.  13  percent 
of  our  population,  living  in  poverty,  and 
14  million  wage  earners  not  guaranteed 
even  a  minimum  wage  for  their  labor. 

The  committee  bill,  Mr.  President, 
seeks  to  guarantee  8,400,000  additional 
workers  employed  by  local  and  State 
governments  and  employed  in  smaller 
retail  and  service  establishments — 
though  we  still  have  important  limite — 


and  as  domestics,  many  of  whom  are  at 
the  lowest  end  of  the  wage  scale,  an  ade- 
quate minimum  wage  for  their  efforts. 
These  workers  have  been  denied  the 
basic  right  to  earn  a  living  Trage  granted 
by  Congress  to  most  workers  over  30 
years  ago. 

Some  very  respectable  ecanomista  be- 
lieve that  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  may  produce  adverse  emploj-ment 
consequences,  especially  for  the  poor,  un- 
skilled workers  whom  this  act  was  de- 
signed to  benefit.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  doomsday  prophecies  which  we  have 
heard  before  exactly  in  respect  of  the 
minimum  wage;  but  they  are  con- 
tradicted by  our  historic  experience  in 
connection  with  previous  incretises  in 
the  minimum  wage.  The  overwhelming 
weight  of  the  evidence  is  to  the  effect 
that  increasee  in  the  minimum  wage  have 
been  a  positive  rather  than  a  negatl^-e 
factor  on  our  economy,  particularly  when 
they  have  occurred  in  tlmee  of  rising  eco- 
nomic activity  such  as  we  are  now  expe- 
riencing. 

Here  are  some  Department  of  Labor 
statistics  showing  tluit  minimum  wage 
increases  have  not  reeulted  in  increased 
imemplojTnent.  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
.'-ubsequent  to  the  1949,  1961,  and  1967 
minimum  wage  increases,  unemployment 
actually  decreased,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  1956  minimum  wage  increase,  where 
the  least  desirable  record  was  made,  un- 
employment did  not  change. 

Here  are  the  facts:  In  1949,  following 
an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  from 
40  cents  to  75  cents  an  hour,  imemploy- 
ment  decreased  from  approximately  8 
percent  to  approximately  6  percent  in 
the  first  months  of  1960.  In  1961.  we  in- 
creased the  minimum  wage  from  $1  to 
$1.15.  Unemployment  in  the  period  im- 
mediately thereafter  declined  from  7  per- 
cent to  6  percent  of  the  work  force. 

In  1967.  we  increased  the  minlmvun 
wage  from  $1.40  to  $1.60  an  hour,  and 
again  the  inunediate  result  was  a  decline 
in  unemployment  from  4  percent  to  about 
3.5  percent. 

Moreover,  the  figures  attest  that  the 
actual  numbers  of  unemployed  workers 
subsequent  to  the  1950  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  declined  from  5  million 
to  4  million.  After  the  1961  increase,  the 
number  of  unemploj'ed  workers  declined 
from  5.5  million  to  4  million.  These  fig- 
ures, which  the  committee  sets  forth  in 
its  report  on  pages  7  and  8.  demonstrate 
clearly,  it  seems  to  me,  that  those  who 
have  raised  the  specter  of  economic  doom 
every  time  a  minimum  wage  increase  has 
beai  considered  have  been  in  error,  and 
that  the  facts  and  history  have  not  borne 
out  their  fears. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  such  m  we  pro- 
pose in  the  bill  will  Inevitably  result  in 
.some  localized  instances  of  adverse  em- 
ployment effects.  But  what  our  historic 
experience  shows  is  that  these  localized 
effects  are  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  general  stimulus  provided  to  the 
economy  by  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage. 

It  is  argued  also  that  the  increase 
in  this  bill  will  be  inflationary,  and  un- 
dermine the  administration's  wage- 
price  stabilization  programs. 

There  are  a  number  of  answers  to  this 
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contention,  and  I  have  already  given  the 
moral  answer,  which  is  that  these  are 
the  people  who  feel  the  main  brunt  of 
inflation,  which  they  did  not  bring  on, 
and  therefore  they  are  entitled  to  our 
assistance.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
result,  It  is  not  inevitable,  as  some  would 
claim. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  note  that  the 
wage-price  stabilization  program  in 
phase  n  itself  now  exempts  wage  in- 
creases up  to  $1.90  an  hour.  That,  Mr. 
President,  is  certainly  within  immediate 
reach  of  the  $2  figure.  Secondly,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  stabilization  program  will 
serve  severely  to  restrain  the  so-called 
"ripple"  effect  which  it  is  claimed  might 
be  produced  by  raising  the  minimum 
wage  rate,  because  the  wages  and  prices 
which  result  are  under  control,  under 
stabilization.  So  the  stabilization  pro- 
gram should  be  viewed,  not  as  a  deter- 
rent, but  rather  a«  an  added  reason  why 
we  can  safely  raise  the  minimum  wage. 
And  we  should  take  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  stabilization  program 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage  now,  while  we 
can  control  any  possible  inflationary  ef- 
fect that  might  be  produced,  because  we 
have  this  control  mechanism. 

Another  reason  why  the  committee  bill 
will  not  have  the  adverse  economic  con- 
sequences predicted  by  its  opponents  is 
that  the  committee,  as  it  has  done  before, 
has  written  in  provisions  making  the 
transition  to  the  new  higher  minimum 
wage  gradual  in  most  cases,  and  other- 
wise taking  into  account  special  circum- 
stances which  exist  in  particular  types  of 
employment.  Thus  the  bill  extends  cover- 
age to  additional  retail  and  service 
workers  in  the  larger  establishments  by 
lowenng  the  gross  annual  sales  test  which 
determines  coverage  in  four  annual  steps, 
from  its  present  level  of  $250,000  to 
$150,000  gross  volume,  and  even  if  this 
provision  stays  in  the  bill — and  there  is 
considerable  discussion  about  that  going 
on  right  now — it  would  take  3  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  act  for  all  retail 
and  service  employees  of  establishments 
grossing  more  than  $150,000  annually  to 
be  covered  by  the  act.  And  even  under 
the  committee  bill,  the  complete  ex- 
emption of  the  small  store,  the  so-called 
"mom  and  pop  store,"  will  remain,  and  at 
least  1  mllUon  such  establishments  will 
remain  completely  exempt. 

Moreover,  having  myself  a  deep  con- 
cern for  small  biismess,  as  I  am  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee,  I  have,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  I  Mr.  Bible',  with  whom  I  hope  to 
talk  about  this  matter,  and  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  given  the  utmost  consideration 
to  the  possible  support  of  an  amendment 
to  be  offered  to  the  bill  by  Senator 
Sr^rroRD,  which  will  retain  the  $250,000 
gross  volume  test 

The  bin  extends  coverage  to  domestic 
service  workers  who,  by  all  accounts,  are 
among  the  lowest  paid  workers  In  the 
country.  Approximately  2  million  domes- 
tic workers,  excluding  babysitters,  will 
be  brought  under  the  minimum  wage 
provisions  of  the  act.  But.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  retains  an  overtime  exemption 
for  such  domestic  workers. 


Arguments  were  made  and  will  be 
advanced  by  some  who  contend  that  the 
coverage  of  household  domestics  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  Congress  under  the 
commerce  clause.  I  think  it  is  not.  I 
think  it  comes  within  the  holding  of 
Katzenbach  against  McClung,  decided  in 
1964.  which  construes  the  commerce 
power  to  enable  the  Federal  Government 
to  afford  protection  to  persons  severely 
in  need  thereof  and  that  in  the  case  of 
domestic  workers  the  cormection  with  the 
flow  of  interstate  commerce  is  both  tan- 
gible and  direct  in  the  activities  they 
facilitate  and  the  equipment  they  use. 

But  the  important  thing  about  do- 
mestic workers  is  how  badly  they  need 
the  minimum  wage  coverage.  The  aver- 
age annual  earnings  of  a  full-time  do- 
mestic worker  amount  to  approximately 
$1,900  a  year  in  our  coimtry.  Low  wages 
paid  to  domestics  as  a  group  have  a 
substantial  effect  upon  the  economy  and 
upon  Federal  and  State  fiscal  policies.  A 
domestic,  like  any  other  worker,  black  or 
white,  young  or  old.  male  or  female, 
also  needs  a  decent  wage  on  which  to 
live  and  needs  the  same  protection  in 
the  law  afforded  to  45  million  other  work- 
ers. I  am  sure  Senators  know  that  we 
have  made  provision  for  computing  into 
the  minimum  wage  the  services  in  kind 
which  the  domestic  worker  receives,  so 
that  there  cannot  be  any  complications 
about  living  in  or  full-time  work  of  that 
character. 

Many  of  the  same  arguments  which 
apply  to  the  categories  I  have  men- 
tioned— workers  in  retail  establishments 
and  domestic  workers — apply  also  to  gov- 
ernmental employees  who  earn  less  than 
the  minimum.  Under  the  committee  bill, 
an  estimated  5  million  Federal,  State, 
and  local  employees  will  be  afforded  pro- 
tection under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  We  know  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  these  workers  earn  more 
than  $2  an  hour.  We  understand  that. 
But  does  not  that  only  emphasize  the 
urgent  equity  of  bringing  the  others  up 
to  at  least  the  minimum?  We  know  the 
special  problems  which  are  involved  par- 
ticularly for  policemen,  firemen,  and  se- 
curity persormel,  such  as  those  in  prisons; 
and  we  have  made  provision  for  these 
employees  to  aggregate  their  hours  of 
work  over  a  4 -week  period  and  for  the 
overtime  requirements  not  to  apply  un- 
less the  hours  worked  exceeded  192  in  the 
4-week  period  In  the  first  year  and  160 
after  the  first  4  years.  So  we  are  giv- 
ing full  accommodation  to  the  special 
responsibilities  of  this  type  of  personnel. 
Agam.  the  question  has  been  raised  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  covenng  State 
and  local  employees.  In  our  judgment, 
these  come  fully  within  the  findings  of 
the  courts  which  sustained  the  1966 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards .\ct,  in  which  coverage  was  extended 
to  employees  in  hospitals,  schools,  and 
certain  other  institutions  run  by  State 
and  local  governments. 

In  Mar5iand  against  Wirtz.  Judge 
Harlan,  writing  for  the  majority  of  the 
Court,  noted  that  Congress  original  ex- 
emption in  1938  of  all  State  enterprises 
was  irrelevant.  Congress  being  free  to 
regulate  State  activities  at  any  time,  pro- 
vided the  State  is  engaging  in  economic 
activities  that  are  validly  regulated  by 


the  Federal  Government  when  engaged 
in  by  private  persons. 

I  proceed  to  another  categorj'.  Mr 
President — coverage  of  agricultural  em- 
ployment and  the  use  of  chill  labor  on 
the  farm.  These  constitute  a  most  serious 
and  vexing  problem.  Fundamental  to  the 
committee's  deliberation  concerning 
agricultiu-al  labor  Is  the  notion  of  the 
concept  of  parity.  There  seems  hardly 
any  longer  to  be  any  justification  of  a 
30 -cent  differential  in  the  rate  paid  to 
covered  farmworkers.  Thus,  the  commit- 
tee bill  provides  for  eventual  parity  with 
other  workers  for  those  farmworkers  who 
are  covered  by  the  act.  However,  the 
committee  imderstands  the  special  prob- 
lems of  the  farmers,  so  that  it  phases  in 
the  increased  minimum  wage  over  a 
longer  period — that  is,  3  years — in  order 
to  mitigate  any  of  its  adverse  effects  as 
farmers  become  adjusted  to  it. 

Also,  the  act  covers  the  largest  of  our 
Nation's  farmers,  which  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  ctm  be  deemed  the 
smsdl  family  farm.  Only  3  percent  of  the 
coimtry's  farms  are  covered  by  the  mlnl- 
mimi  wage  today.  If  we  pass  the  com- 
mittee bill,  it  will  increase  the  3  percent 
to  no  more  than  10  percent,  and  more 
than  90  percent  of  our  farms  still  will 
remain  im  covered,  imder  the  committee 
bill,  and  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
farmworkers  will  remain  uncovered.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  complete  exemption 
from  overtime  provisions  so  far  as  agri- 
culture is  concerned. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  only  doing 
elementary  justice  and  at  the  same  time 
tailoring  that  to  the  actual  agricultural 
worker  provisions  which  we  find. 

Let  us  again  remember  that  complete 
exemption  for  the  family  farm  remains. 
The  act  applies  only  to  those  farms  which 
use  more  than  500  man -days  of  agricul- 
tural labor  in  a  calendar  quarter.  The 
committee  bill  retains  the  existing  agri- 
cultural provisions  of  the  act  with  respect 
to  coverage,  with  one  exception— that  is, 
it  now  includes  the  so-called  local  sea- 
sonal hand-harvest  laborers,  people  who 
commute  daily  to  the  farm  and  who  are 
employed  less  than  13  weeks  per  year. 
We  include  them  in  the  man-day  test- 
that  is,  the  500  man-days  per  quarter. 
Thus,  all  farmworkers  will  be  put  on  a 
parity  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  a  farm  is  covered. 

Estimates  furnished  to  us  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  indicate  that  this 
means  75.000  to  150,000  farmworkers  will 
be  affected  by  this  provision.  These  work- 
ers work  alongside  other  farmworkers— 
that  is,  the  so-called  local  seasonal  hand- 
harvest  laborers — and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  discriminated  against 
therefore  if  the  minimum  vv-age  other- 
wise would  be  applicable. 

Finally.  I  speak  of  a  subject  which  is 
very  deeply  in  my  heart,  as  I  have  been 
concerned  with  it  ever  since  I  have  been 
a  member  of  this  committee,  which  is 
a  considerable  number  of  years,  and 
have  fought  t±ds  battle  up  and  down  the 
floor  ot  the  Senate  for  a  long  time.  It  is 
child  labor  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
changes  we  have  made  in  this  bill  are  so 
long  overdue.  Child  labor  in  agriculture 
is  a  moral  outrage.  More  than  two  dec- 
ades ago.  Congress  acted  to  stop  a  wide- 
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<:nread  abuse  of  industrial  child  labor  or 
of  chi'd  labor  in  industry.  Yet.  notWng 
was  done  to  curb  child  labor  in  agri- 
culture. The  present  committee  bUl 
would  stop,  at  long  last,  the  shameful 
exploitation  of  the  very  young  children 
in  agriculture.  Very  young  children 
should  remain  in  school  or  in  the  home, 
where  they  belong,  and  they  should  be 
protected  from  the  hazards  of  field  em- 
ployment, often  in  100  degrees,  and  what 
for  them  are  subhuman  conditions. 

Let  us  remember  that  agriculture  is 
classified  on  the  facts  as  one  of  the  most 
hazardous  occupations  in  which  anyone 
can  engage.  Yet,  it  is  precisely  in  this 
area  that  we  have  left  wide  open  the 
question  of  child  labor. 

The  committee  provision  now  included 
in  the  bill,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  au- 
thor, is  similar  to  that  advanced  by 
Senator  Willl^ms,  our  chairman,  and 
mj-self  in  1966  and  which  previously 
passed  the  Senate  in  1961  and  1963.  How 
tragic.  1961  is  11  years  ago.  For  11  years 
we  have  allowed  this  situation  to  con- 
tinue, with  God  knows  what  difficulty, 
hardship,  and  t^^'isting  of  outlook  for 
children  who  are  so  engaged. 

Under  the  provision,  children  under 
age  12  would  be  barred  from  employ- 
ment in  agriculture  except  on  their  par- 
ents' farm.  Children,  age  12-13,  could 
work  outside  school  hours  on  any  farm 
with  parental  consent.  Children  14  and 
over  could  work  during  nonschool  hours. 

I  need  not  cite  to  my  colleagues  ex- 
amples of  the  horrible  abuses  of  child 
labor.  Present  law  permits  child  labor 
in  agriculture  during  nonschool  hours  in 
the  district  where  the  child  lives  while 
employed.  Thus,  in  Oregon's  Willamette 
Valley  In  1970  it  was  possible  for  75  per- 
cent of  the  strawberry  field  force  to  be 
composed  of  children  under  age  14.  The 
committee  discovered  to  its  shock  and 
consternation  that  a  6-year-old  child  of 
one  migrant  family  worked  in  the  fields 
for  15  hours  per  day,  7  days  per  week,  in 
100  degree  heat,  for  23  cents  an  hour. 
All  Members  of  this  body  are  also  fa- 
miliar with  the  countless  examples  of 
injury  to  yotmg  children  employed  in 
agriculture.  Again.  I  repeat,  classified  a5 
one  of  our  more  dangerous  occupations. 
Thus,  the  reasons  which  persuaded  the 
Senate  to  adopt  a  similar  provision  in 
1961  are  no  less  compelling  today. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  put  an  end 
once  and  for  all  to  the  abuses  of  child 
labor ;  to  put  an  end  to  the  mass  employ- 
ment of  children  under  further  sub- 
human conditions  in  violation  of  our 
basic  standards  of  decency.  The  Senate 
just  recently  passed  landmark  legisla- 
tion— the  Comprehensive  Headstart  and 
Family  Services  Act — embodying  its  hu- 
mane and  passionate  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  children  and  families.  We 
must  assure  that  this  concern  applies 
as  well  to  the  young  child  toiling  in  the 
fields  under  the  most  severe  conditions 
and  receiving  minimum  or  no  compensa- 
tion for  his  labor.  I  emphasize  again  that 
the  restriction  in  the  committee  bill  ap- 
plies only  to  those  very  young  children — 
under  age  12 — and  does  not  apply  to  any 
child  of  whatever  age,  who  works  oa  his 
parents'  farm.  This  provisicm  is  designed 
only  to  provide  a  modicum  of  safety  to 
those  very  young  children  employed  and 
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exploited  through  agricultural  labor  anri 
to  whom  the  basic  child  labor  provisions 
of  the  act  have  been  unavailable  for  over 
20  years. 

Ahnost  two  generatioras  ago.  this  Na- 
tion finally  outlawed  a  practice  which 
had  become  a  national  scandal — indus- 
trial child  labor.  If  anyone  in  this  body 
has  forgotten  the  practices  which,  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  built  whole  indus- 
tries upon  the  endless  toil  of  children  not 
yet  even  in  their  teens,  let  hun  examine 
the  following  transcript  of  the  testimony 
of  8-year-old  Helen  Susscak  answering 
Pennsylvania  Judge  Gray's  questions 
about  her  job  in  a  textile  mill  in  1911: 

Judge  Helen,  what  time  do  you  go  to  work? 

Helen.  Half  after  6  evenin's. 

Jddoe.  When  do  you  come  home  from  the 
mUl? 

Hk-en.  Half  after  6  mornln's 

JcDGE.  How  far  do  you  live  from  the  mill? 

Helen.  I  don't  luiow.  I  guess  It  mostly 
:akes  an  hour  to  git  there. 

JcDGE.  And  the  Inspector  tells  me  It's 
across  lonely  fields  exposed  to  storms  that 
sweep  down  the  valley.  What's  your  pay, 
Helen? 

Helen.  I  gits  3  cents  an  hour,  sir. 

JrocE.  If  my  arithmetic  Is  good  that  Is  al- 
most 28  cents  for  a  night's  work.  Well.  now. 
we  do  Indeed  find  the  flesh  and  blood  of  little 
children  coined  Into  money. 

But  what  we  condemned  with  indigna- 
tion over  a  generation  ago  in  the  textile 
miUs  and  industrial  plants  of  this  Nation 
we  continue  to  accept  in  an  often  equally 
oppressive  form — agricultural  child  la- 
bor. There  are  the  same  long  hours,  the 
same  negUgible  pay,  the  same  backbreak- 
ing  work,  the  same  exposure  to  the  ele- 
ments, the  lack  of  educational  opportu- 
nity despite  the  nominal  restrictions  on 
working  during  school  hours — all  the 
same  practices  which  deprive  the  child 
of  a  real  childhood. 

We  ought  not  to  look  away  now  from 
the  exploitation  of  children  in  agricul- 
ture— with  all  its  destructive  effects — at 
the  very  time  when  we  propose  to  extend 
Federal  minimum  wage  protection  to 
other  deprived  groups  in  our  society. 

Can  it  really  be  said  that  these  chil- 
dren need  protection  less  than  garage 
mechanics,  busdrlvers,  or  retail  sales- 
men? 

Can  it  really  be  said  that  10-year-old 
children  working  for  hours  in  the  fields 
harvesting  the  food  we  eat  are  any  the 
less  exploited  than  children  were  50  years 
ago  manufacturing  the  clothes  we  wore? 

In  agriculture,  as  in  industrj',  long  ago, 
it  is  the  same  old  practice — perhaps  less 
noticed,  but  just  as  harmful — and  it 
ought  to  be  stopped. 

The  problem  of  child  labor  is  not  lim- 
ited to  agriculture.  Violations  of  existing 
child  labor  laws  applying  to  nonagricul- 
tural  work  are  also  widespread.  For  that 
reason  I  offered,  and  the  committee  ac- 
cepted, additional  smaendments  provid- 
ing for  a  civU  penalty  of  up  to  $1,000  to 
be  imposed  on  employers  who  violate  the 
child  labor  provisions  of  the  PLSA  and 
authority  for  the  Secretary  of  lAbor  to 
require  employees  to  obtain  proof  of  age. 
These  new  provisions  should  give  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  considerably  en- 
hanced power  to  curtail  abusive  child  la- 
bor In  all  its  shameful  fashions. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  close  as 
I  began  by  saying  that  I  understand  per- 


fectl>' — I  have  worked  with  the  authors 
of  this  substitute  long  enough  in  the 
committee  to  be  the  first  to  attest  to  their 
humanity,  their  decency,  and  their  kind- 
ness to  all  of  human  kind,  just  as  much  as 
I  or  an>-  other  member  of  the  committee. 
I  wish  to  lay  any  such  question  imme- 
diately at  rest.  They  give  us  what  ihry 
consider  to  be  their  best  judgment  as  to 
the  distance  we  should  go  with  respect 
to  the  increase  in  the  minimum  wage. 
But,  Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  feel 
deeply  on  this  subject  also  have  a  right 
to  lay  our  case  very  strongly  before  the 
Senate,  which  we  are  doing  now,  and  not 
to  be  Inhibited  any  more  than  I  would 
want  my  friends,  the  Senators  who  pro- 
pose the  substitute,  to  be  inhibited  by 
any  misapprehension  as  to  our  feelings 
of  practicality,  our  tmderstandlng  of  the 
problems,  of  business,  of  production,  of 
Inflation,  and  of  employment. 

Let  us  consider  this  case  strictly  on  Its 
merits.  We  have  presented  ours.  They 
have  presented  theirs.  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  even  on  that  pragmatic  pres- 
entation, the  substitute  should  be  re- 
jected, because  the  substitute  cuts  off 
the  opportimlty  for  the  Senate  to  deal 
in  a  specialized  way  with  specialized 
questions,  to  take  It  or  leave  it,  all  in  one 
package.  I  Just  do  not  think  that  is  the 
way,  in  decency  and  propriety,  we  can 
operate  on  so  sensitive  a  subject  of  such 
concern  to  so  many  millions  of  people. 

I  am  sure  that  the  most  ardent  ad- 
vocates of  the  minimum  wage — and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
and  myself  are  among  them — would, 
nonetheless,  not  accept  any  bill  just  be- 
cause It  raised  the  minimum  wage,  what- 
ever it  might  raise  it.  1  cent.  5  cents,  or 
10  cents,  unless  we  do  the  decent  thing  in 
respect  of  the  minimum  wsige  in  a  par- 
ticularized sense  which  affects  so  many 
millions  of  people — 45  million  people 
already  covered.  8,400.000  to  be  covered 
under  the  committee  bill,  and  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  all  the  workers  of 
America. 

It  seems  to  me  the  least  we  can  do  for 
them,  in  deference  and  consideration  for 
them  and  theh-  particular  specialized 
problems,  is  to  deal  with  the  subject  on 
a  case-by-case  basis.  That  Is  really  all 
we  have  to  argue  about  on  this  proposi- 
tion in  respect  of  the  substitute.  Every 
Senator,  hicluding  the  authors  of  the 
substitute,  will  have  every  opportunity 
to  amend  every  sectltxi  in  the  bill,  from 
stem  to  stern,  to  the  greatest  of  detail 
and  completeness.  They  can  p>ut  in  100 
amendments  which  at  least  the  Senate 
will  be  able  to  act  on,  on  a  case-by -case 
basis.  Instead  of  a  trade-off  on  a  global 
basis,  whether  liberal  or  ccKiservative, 
whether  for  or  against  the  raising  of  the 
minimum  wage. 

If  a  Senator  wants  to  be  against  It,  he 
can  vote  against  the  whole  blU  and  every 
amendment.  But  to  fairness  to  those  who 
are  for  It,  I  cannot  see  how  they  can  be 
for  it  and  at  the  same  time  take  the  over- 
all "take  it  or  leave  it — all  or  nothing " 
substitute. 

For  those  reasons  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  substitute  will  be  rejected  and 
that  the  Senate  may  then  go  on  to  deal 
with  the  subject  as  it  should  be  dealt 
with,  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
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One  other  point.  It  may  be  argued  that 
one  can  amend  the  substitute,  but  then 
we  go  down  through  the  same  gyrations 
we  have  been  through  here  time  and 
again 

Mr.  President,  another  argument  that 
Ls  going  to  be  made  is  that  we  take  the 
substitute  and  save  a  lot  of  time  and  get 
a  minimum  wage  bill.  That  Is  an  excel- 
lent argument  for  rejecting  the  substi- 
tute, because  then  we  get  Into  the  main 
case  and  if  we  reject  it.  then  we  will  have 
done  double  work.  But  if  we  amend  the 
bill,  the  vote  will  be  up  or  down  and  that 
Is  the  end  of  It  as  far  as  the  Senate  is 
concerned. 

I  caruiot  possibly  see  any  basis  except 
that  we  would  get  something  and  wrap 
it  up  in  one  package  and  that  they  can- 
not amend  It  then  after  it  has  been 
wrapped  up  in  one  package.  That  is  the 
only  argument  for  a  substitute. 

I  feel,  apart  from  the  merits,  that  we 
would  be  movir^  upon  an  issue  which  is 
so  sensitive  and  so  difficult  for  milUons 
of  Americans  in  a  way  which  is  not  de- 
signed to  give  them  the  best  we  are  ca- 
pable of  producing  if  we  proceed  with  it 
on  the  level  of  the  overall  substitute.  I 
hope  very  much  for  those  reasons  that 
the  Senate  will  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  brief  observa- 
tion:' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  >ield  to 
tlie  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  say  to  the  Senator  that  our  amend- 
ment was,  of  course,  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted before  final  action  was  taken  on 
the  bill,  after  the  agricultural  section 
was  put  m  the  bill  toward  the  end  of  the 
proceeding,  and  also  the  newsboy  exemp- 
tion and  other  things  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  Mr.  P.ickwood)  talked 
about  later  on. 

I  sent  to  the  desk  today  a  conforming 
amendment  to  our  own  substitute  in  or- 
der to  take  care  of  the  agricultural  child 
labor  problem  and  also  to  take  care  of 
the  newsboy  problem. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  had  no 
opportunity  to  study  these  amendments, 
obviously.  I  will  get  to  them  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment  I  can. 

I  made  it  very  clear  m  my  state- 
ment and  I  wish  to  repeat  that  no 
on© — and  I  will  stake  my  life  and  repu- 
tation and  sense  of  deep  feelings  and 
loving  kindness  to  mankind — has  a  bet- 
ter intention  that  the  offeror  of  the  sub- 
stitute. 

We  have  a  very  different  new  as  to 
what  would  be  the  best  policy.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  understand  that 
clearly. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  T.VFT.  Mr.  President,  I  think  by 
way  of  explanation  and  also  to  clarify 
the  Record  that  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  substitute  contains  a  provision 
whereby  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
prescribe  by  regulations  to  insure  no 
unemployment  of  adults  because  of  the 
youth  differential. 


I  believe  these  additional  safeguards 
will  be  more  effective  than  the  present 
certification  program  in  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  would  not  like 
to  create  the  impression  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  does  not  have  any  au- 
thority m  the  operation  of  the  proposed 
youth  differencial 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
aware  of  that  authority.  I  have  very 
grave  doubts  about  whether  that  changes 
the  opportunities  for  able-bodied  work- 
ers to  be  preempted  from  jobs  on  the 
basis  of  the  5'outh  differential. 

This  IS  a  very  honest  difference  of 
opinion  between  us.  I  am  very  well  aware 
of  the  Secretary's  authority. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  realizes  the  approach  we  have 
taken  in  offering  the  substitute.  The 
problems  we  have  with  respect  to  the 
proposal  in  the  committee  bill  i-elates 
primarily  to  unemployment  and  infla- 
tion. The  Senator  commentet^  upon  at 
great  length,  although  he  did  not  com- 
ment upon  the  effect  of  a  youth  differ- 
ential and  the  necessity  for  creating 
employment  opportunities  for  our  Na- 
tion's youth. 

The  .substitute  proposal  offered  by  my- 
self and  Senators  Dominick.  Beall.  Pack- 
wood,  and  Buckley  is  concerned  about 
unemployment  and  the  overall  effect  on 
the  wage  .stabilization  program.  We  be- 
lieve the  package  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem is  justified  with  regard  to  the  prob- 
lems of  employment  and  inflation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  m  the  same  spirit  that  I  have  already 
dealt  wnth  why  we  are  traveling  the  road 
twice,  even  if  we  assume  that  the  substi- 
tute can  be  amended.  However,  then  In 
the  final  analysis  it  could  still  be  rejected, 
no  matter  how  those  amendments  came 
out.  We  would  still  have  to  go  back  to  the 
original  bill.  If  the  amendments  were  ac- 
cepted, that  would  be  the  end  of  it. 

Aside  from  that  and  dealing  with  the 
merits,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  very  argu- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  we  would  have  the  stabilization  pro- 
gram and  price  and  wage  control  is  a  very 
strong  argument  for,  rather  than  against 
the  bill,  because  it  is  not  inflationary  in 
the  sense  that  certainly  the  productive 
output  deserves  a  higher  minimum  wage 
than  the  top  level  the  Senator  has  in  his 
proposal.  $1.80. 

Secondly,  the  very  existence  of  the 
price  and  wage  mechanism  would  not 
permit  it  to  have  an  effect  because  it 
would  reflect  itself  in  the  economy. 

With  respect  to  the  history,  which  I 
explained  in  detail  in  my  introduction  in 
chief,  this  has  not  been  productive.  This 
is  borne  out  by  the  figures  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  itself.  And  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  knows  that  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  history  of  the  modest  increases 
of  the  kind  made  in  the  minimum  wage 
have  not  resulted  in  the  diminution  of 
employment. 

This  is  always  talked  about  and  argued. 

However,  it  simply  has  not  been  the  case. 

Mr.   TAFT.   Mr.   President,   I   do  not 

think  the  argument  is  necessarily  wheth- 


er there  Is  an  overall  Increase  In  unem- 
ployment. Rather  the  question  is  the 
effect  on  marginal  employees  and  those 
in  the  lower  wage  scale  jobs.  I  believe 
a  decrease  of  jobs  will  occur  in  these 
areas. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  evidence  on  that  point  that  I  would 
like  to  lay  before  the  Senate. 

I  have  been  on  the  committee,  I  think, 
for  a  decade  now.  And  I  was  on  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  before  that,  where  we  dealt 
with  simflar  problems,  and  I  was  also  on 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Every  time  we  come  to  a  hearing  on 
an  increase  In  the  minimum  wage,  we 
have  general  assertions  made,  but  no 
proof.  No  one  comes  in  and  shows  us 
where  people  with  anything  less  than  the 
minimum  wage  lost  the  opportunity  for 
work,  although  they  say  that  that  is  true. 
It  reminds  me  very  much  of  the  argu- 
ments made  about  antidlscriminatory 
laws,  in  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  was 
one  of  the  heroes.  I  am  speaking  of  a 
subject  very  sympathetic  to  the  Senator. 
We  had  the  argum.ent  that  this  was 
one  of  the  worst  proposals,  that  we  would 
be  overwhelmed  by  bureaucrats  and  the 
foundations  of  their  businesses  would  be 
shaken  every  time  a  black  came  in  and 
asked  for  a  job.  It  was  nonsense.  It  did 
not  work  out  that  way  at  all. 

Yet  every  time  we  had  a  civil  rights 
bill  in  all  the  years  I  have  been  in  the 
.Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  in  the  State  of  New  York  also,  we 
were  told  that  it  would  harm  the  op- 
portunity of  those  who  need  work  the 
most.  However,  where  is  the  proof?  The 
fact  is  that  employment  increased.  The 
only  standard  we  know  is  that  employ- 
ment has  not  been  affected. 

There  is  nothing  else  <  ne  can  say. 
Where  Is  the  Senator's  proof  that  the 
people  who  need  the  jobs  and  who  earn 
less  than  the  minimum  wage  will  be  de- 
prived of  work  or  job  opportunities  be- 
cause of  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Let  me  help  the  Senator 
on  that  point.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
if  he  is  aware  of  my  .statement  in  the 
committee  report  with  respect  to  o  sur- 
vey that  was  conducted  by  the  New  York 
St?ite  Department  of  Labor  in  an  at- 
tempt to  evaluate  the  impact  of  increases 
instituted  by  minimum  wage  legislation. 
As  I  stated  in  the  committee  report: 

The  New  York  .survey  found  that  em- 
plovers  aflected  by  the  increased  wage  rates 
tooli  A  variety  of  actions  to  adjust  to  the 
higher  costs.  Weekly  payroll  savings  were 
achieved  by  reduced  hours,  layoffs,  and  non- 
replacement  of  voluntary  workers  Five  per- 
cent of  the  stores  in  the  study  also  re- 
ported redvictlon  In  hiring  extras,  Altoeether. 
1,000  employees  reportedly  lost  their  jobs  as 
a  result  of  the  increase  in  minimum  wag*, 
and  another  500  who  quit  were  not  replaced. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  know  where  the 
Senator  is  reading? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  reading  from  page  130 
of  the  committee  report  in  which  I  stated 
my  views,  and  the  views  of  Senators 
Pack  WOOD  and  Dominick. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  lama  Senator  from  New 
York  so  I  can  deal  with  that  effectively. 
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As  I  stated  earlier,  there  may  be  a 
Idealized  effect,  but  overall  there  would 
rwtbe  that  effect.  A  national  case  could 
not  be  made  to  show  we  should  not  raise 
the  minimum  wage  because  overall  there 
was  this  deleterious  effect  on  these  indi- 
viduals. The  Senator  is  talking  about 
thousands  of  workers  and  we  are  talking 
about  milUons  of  workers.  I  have  given 
the  reason  for  the  New  York  situation. 
■Hie  Senator  might  find  that  localized 
effect  but  we  are  dealing  with  the  total 
national  effect  and  we  have  had  this  ar- 
gument presented  every  time  we  have 
tried  to  raise  the  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  cited  In  my  speech  yester- 
day other  instances  where  unemploy- 
ment may  occur  as  a  result  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  committee  bill.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  without  a  long  and  comprehensive 
study  exactly  what  the  national  unem- 
ployment effect  might  be,  but  to  those 
who  lose  jobs  in  the  areas  involved  I 
believe  it  is  not  important  whatever  the 
national  figures  might  be. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  ef- 
fect of  the  committee  bill  in  my  State  of 
Ohio.  I  have  received  adverse  reaction 
to  S.  1861  from  administrators  of  voca- 
tional employment  programs  in  Ohio  as 
to  the  effect  of  this  legislation. 

I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  the  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  but  I  believe  many  em- 
ployment positions  in  this  country  will 
be  eliminated  if  S.  1861  is  adopted,  and 
ti  will  be  increasingly  difficult  for  many 
groups  and  individuals  to  secure  employ- 
ment. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JA\TrS.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator for  engaging  in  colloquy.  The  Sen- 
ator and  I  know  that  in  any  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  is  passed  that  is  as  broad  as 
this  legislation  we  have  to  balance  the 
benefit  to  the  millions  who  are  earning 
below  the  poverty  level  against — and  I 
do  not  want  to  be  invidious  about  this — 
the  thousands  who  might  be  harmed  in 
the  way  the  Senator  suggested.  He  has 
opted  for  the  latter  and  I  have  opted  for 
the  former, 

I  believe  history  bears  out  the  fact 
that  every  time  we  have  raised  the 
minimum  wage  we  have  been  faced  with 
these  arguments.  They  have  not  come 
true. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  pursue 
this  matter  further,  but  for  the  moment 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  may  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  then 
resume  my  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  The  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
iawus  consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  may  be  recog- 
nlttd  to  speak  for  15  minutes,  and  that  I 
may  resume  the  floor  theresifter. 


Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  jield. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  If  my  senior  colleague 
should  not  be  back  by  then,  would  it  be 
all  right  If  I  proceeded  for  15  minutes 
under  the  same  imderstanding? 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Certainly. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  at  this  time  to  the 
several  proposals  in  this  Congress  for 
raising  the  statutory  minimum  wage 
under  the  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  from  its  present  levels  of  $1.60  an 
hour  for  nonfarm  workers  and  $1.30  for 
agricultural  employees.  The  bill  passed 
by  the  House  on  May  11  of  this  year, 
H.R.  7130,  would  raise  the  minimum 
wage  for  nonfarm  workers  in  stages  to 
$2  an  hoiu-,  while  the  Senate  bill.  S.  1861. 
provides  for  an' initial  $2  hourly  mini- 
miun  for  nonagricultural  work,  to  be  in- 
creased after  1  year  to  $2.20.  My  concern 
about  these  proposed  FLSA  amendments 
stems  from  my  belief  that  they  will  in- 
crease unemployment,  aggravate  the  in- 
flation spiral,  and  impede  the  reform  of 
our  welfare  system. 

The  minimum  wage  guarantees  in  the 
workfare  proposal  are  pegged  as  a  pro- 
portion of  the  Federal  statutory  mini- 
mimi  wage.  The  higher  the  latter,  the 
higher  would  be  the  minimum  workfare 
wage  guarantee  and  the  heavier  would 
be  its  financial  burden  on  the  American 
taxpayer.  Even  worse,  if  raising  the  min- 
imum wage  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  should  lead  to  unemployment 
for  .some  of  the  workers  now  earning  less 
than  the  new  minimmn,  as  I  believe  it 
will,  this  would  work  a  destructive  im- 
pact on  the  welfare  program  by  swelling 
the  numbers  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

No  one  can  be  absolutely  certain  that 
raising  the  Federal  minimum  wage 
would  cause  layoffs  or  curtail  job  oppor- 
tunities. But  evidence  from  the  past 
leads  to  that  conclusion,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  past  experiences. 

■When  an  employer  is  forced  by  law  to 
increase  wages  to  those  of  his  employees 
earning  less  than  the  new  minimum,  his 
costs  are  directly  increased  by  the  legally 
required  amounts.  They  are  further  in- 
creased 10  the  extent  that  employers 
rai.se  the  wages  of  those  already  earning 
at  the  new  minimum  wage  level  or  high- 
er, in  order  to  maintain  some  or  all  of 
the  occupational  differentials  existing 
in  the  wage  structure  of  his  establish- 
ment. A  higher  minimum  wage  would 
increase  costs  for  overtime  pay  as  well 
as  regular  pay,  since  overtime  must  be 
recompensed  by  law  at  the  premiimfi  rate 
of  1 '  2  times  the  base  rate.  The  Senate 
bill,  S.  1861.  would  further  increase  labor 
costs  by  covering  under  the  FLSA  for 
the  first  time  sizeable  numbers  of  em- 
ployees not  now  subject  to  law. 

What  does  an  employer  do  when  faced 
with  higher  labor  costs?  In  some  cases, 
he  can  absorb  them  from  his  profits. 
Such  a  response  is  not  likely  in  the  high- 
ly competitive,  low-profit  industries 
where  the  minimum  wage  hits  hardest. 
But  to  the  extent  that  increased  costs 


are  absorbed  from  profits,  this  would 
subtract  from  the  capital  funds  avail- 
able to  employers  for  the  expansion,  the 
growth,  the  new  product  lines  which  are 
the  source  of  additional  jobs  In  our  econ- 
omy. 

The  employer  faced  with  an  increased 
payroll  because  of  a  higher  statutory 
minimum  wage  may  simply  go  out  of 
business,  or  discontinue  less  profitable 
product  lines.  He  may  lay  off  his  least 
productive  employees,  or  switch  them 
from  full-time  to  part-time  work.  He  may 
try  to  make  do  with  one  worker  whei-e 
two  were  employed  before.  He  may 
heighten  his  efforts  to  improve  worker 
performance  and  productivity,  to  en- 
hance the  efficiency  of  his  operation. 
He  may  introduce  machinery  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  some  of  his  workers.  All  of 
these  adjustments  create  unemployment. 
Of  course,  he  may  also  raise  prices  to 
absorb  his  higher  labor  costs.  No  doubt 
this  would  be  the  favored  reaction  by  an 
employer  to  the  extent  that  he  could  do 
so  In  the  face  of  competition  from  other 
firms  in  his  line  of  business  and  from 
alternative  products.  Where  an  increase 
in  prices  results  in  a  loss  of  sales,  this  too 
may  create  unemployment.  Most  firmp 
paying  wages  below  $2  an  hour  nowadays 
are  labor-intensive  employers.  They  do 
not  operate  heavily  mechanized  estab- 
lishments; gains  in  sales  and  losses 
in  sales  therefore  are  rather  directly 
translated  Into  gains  and  losses  in 
employment. 

It  is  often  claimed  that  an  increa.se 
in  the  ralnimimi  wage  will  create  jobs 
because  of  the  greater  purchasing  power 
achieved  by  the  low-wage  workers  whose 
earnings  go  up.  These  workers  will  sjjend 
more,  sales  will  grow,  new  jobs  will  be 
the  result. 

Such  an  argument  overlooks  the  fact 
that  this  added  purchasing  power  in  the 
hands  of  workers  formerly  earning  below 
the  new  minimum  is  not  really  an  aggre- 
gate increase  in  buying  power  at  all,  but 
only  a  transfer.  The  money  to  pay  for 
the  higher  minimum  wage  comes  from 
other  people's  pockets,  possibly  from 
profits,  but  more  probably  from  con- 
sumers in  the  form  of  higher  pnces. 
There  is  no  creation  of  total  buymg  power 
in  a  minimum  wage  increase — only  a 
redistribution,  and  no  increase  in  aggre- 
gate sales,  or  in  total  number  of  jobs. 

The  conclusion  that  increases  in  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  levels  are  bound  to 
cause  some  loss  in  the  number  of  jobs 
and  job  opportunities  is  inescapable. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Labor  evaluated  the  impact  of  State 
minimum  wage  legislation  after  the  stat- 
utory hourly  niinimums  in  New  York 
were  raised  in  the  retail  trades  to  $1  in 
larger  cities  and  to  90  cents  in  smaller 
communities,  from  prevlou-s  minimums 
ranging  from  65  to  75  cents  an  hour. 
The  evaluation  found  that  employers 
affected  by  the  Increased  wage  rates  took 
a  variety  of  Eictlons  to  adjust  to  the 
higher  costs.  Weekly'  payroll  savings  of 
$79,000.  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total 
increases  in  wage  costs,  were  achieved 
by  reduced  hours,  layoffs,  and  quits  not 
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replaced.  Five  percent  of  the  stores  af- 
fected by  the  vage  increase  also  reported 
reduction  in  the  hiring  of  extras  Alto- 
gether. 1.000  employees  reportedly  lost 
their  jobs  as  a  result  of  the  minimum 
wage  boost,  and  another  500  who  quit 
were  not  replaced. 

Such  legislation  is  primarily  intended 
to  help  the  low-wage  worker— the  imor- 
granized,  the  rural  those  in  lo".--rroduc- 
tivlty  work,  the  leavSt  skilled,  the  unedu- 
cated, the  young,  minority  groups,  and 
others.  Yet  it  is  precisely  among  these 
categories  that  the  job-displacement  im- 
pact of  higher  minimum  rates  falls  most 
viciously. 

•'Unquestlonablv.  the  most  important 
effect  of  the  minimum  wage  rate  Is  un- 
employment." So  says  Prof  Milton 
Pj-ledman.  one  of  this  country's  leading 
economLsts.  Professor  Friedman  con- 
tinues : 

Of  all  the  laws  on  the  statute  books  of 
thl.s  country.  I  believe  that  the  minimum 
wage  law  probablv  does  the  Negroes  the  most 
harm.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  an  anti-Negro 
law  but,  in  fact.  It  Is. 

Lest  the  opinions  of  Professor  Fried- 
man be  discounted  by  some  as  coming 
from  a  very  conservative  economist.  I 
T.^'lsh  to  stress  here  that  a  growing  and 
politically  diverse  number  of  economists 
are  convinced  that,  by  eliminating  mar- 
ginal job  opportunities,  the  minimum 
wage  is  hurting  people  it  is  supposed  to 
help,  striking  hardest  at  blacks  and  teen- 
agers. 

"What  good  does  it  do  a  black  youth 
to  know  that  an  employer  must  pay  him 
$1  60  an  hour  If  the  fact  that  he  must  be 
paid  that  amount  is  what  keeps  him 
from  getting  a  job?"  This  question  comes 
from  Paul  Samuelson.  a  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ner for  his  contributions  in  economics 
and  generally  considered  to  be  in  the 
liberal  camp.  Legislators  who  really  wish 
to  help  the  poor  maj'  benefit  from  the 
following  judgment  of  another  liberal 
economist.  James  Tobln,  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under 
President  Kennedj- : 

People  who  lack  the  capacity  to  earn  a  de- 
cent living  should  be  helped,  but  they  will 
not  be  helped  by  minimum  wage  legislation. 
trade-union  pressures  or  other  devices  which 
seek  to  compel  employers  to  pay  more  than 
their  work  is  worth.  The  likely  outcome  of 
such  regulations  is  that  the  intended  bene- 
flclarles  are  not  employed  at  aU. 

The  destructive  impact  of  minimum 
wage  legislation  on  employment  among 
youth  is  stressed  by  a  recent,  well-re- 
garded studj'  by  two  Ohio  University  re- 
searchers. Douglas  Adie  and  Gene  L. 
Chapln.  Their  conclusion  is  as  follows: 

We  feel  that  the  resulta  of  our  study  to-e 
unambiguous.  Increases  In  the  P'ederal 
minimum  wage  cause  unemployment  among 
teenagers:  the  effects  tend  to  persist  for 
oonsldejrable  periods  of  time  and  seem  to 
be  strengthening  as  coverage  la  increased 
and  as  enforcement  becomes  more  rigorous. 

Mr.  President,  the  two  most  pressing 
problems  in  the  American  economy  are 
unemployment  and  Infiatlofi.  We  all  des- 
perately seek  soIutlcHis  for  these  two 
problems.  Raising  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  at  this  time  is  not  part  of  the  solu- 


tions we  need;  on  the  contrary,  such  a 
step  will  only  aggravate  the  problem. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
free  movement  of  capital  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  multinational  corporations,  an 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage  will  cre- 
ate a  further  incentive  for  American  cor- 
porations to  shift  their  production  facili- 
'ie*;  to  lower  wage  areas  overseas.  We 
have  seen  the  human  costs  in  the  New 
England  area  when  the  textile  and  shoe 
factories,  which  were  once  the  backbone 
of  the  New  England  economy,  began 
transferring  their  production,  first  to 
the  South  and  more  recently  abroad. 
They  moved  to  the  South  to  seek  cheaper 
labor.  When  it  became  obvious  that  this 
migration  would  not  preserve  the  com- 
petitiveness of  these  labor  intensive  in- 
dustries \1s-a-vls  foreign  imports  from 
Japan.  Hong  Kong.  Taiwan.  Spain,  and 
Italy,  they  began  moving  abroad. 

We  have  also  seen  the  development  of 
a  large,  border  industry  in  Mexico  to 
take  advantage  of  cheaper  Mexican 
labor.  American  companies  can  ship  the 
parts  to  Mexico,  assemble  them  and  send 
back  the  finished  product  and  pay  a  duty 
based  only  on  the  value  added  in  Mexico. 

The  effect  of  the  increase  in  minimum 
wages  on  the  decisions  of  hundreds  of 
multinational  corporations  to  invest 
more  in  the  United  States,  could  be  cru- 
cial. These  decisions  affect  millions  of 
jobs  in  this  countr^^  This  is  recognized 
by  the  labor  movement. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  am  not  a  champion  of  "free  trade" 
but  "fair  trade,"  as  I  strongly  believe 
that  the  rules  of  international  competi- 
tion are  stacked  against  the  United 
States.  But  I  think  that  it  is  a  delusion 
for  us  to  believe  that  we  are  helping  the 
little  man  by  increasing  the  minimum 
wage  when  we,  in  effect,  might  be  legis- 
lating him  out  of  a  job. 

There  are  5  million  people  unemployed 
in  this  countrj'.  The  unemployment  rate 
among  blacks  and  other  minority  groups 
is  10.5  percent,  almost  twice  the  national 
average.  How  are  we  going  to  help  these 
people  find  jobs  if  we  make  it  impossible 
for  American  business  to  hire  them?  We 
cannot  force  anybody  to  hire  a  disad- 
vantaged worker  if  the  output  of  that 
worker  yields  less  than  his  cost.  That  is 
simple  economics. 

Mr.  President,  my  experience  with  the 
minimum  wage  law  goes  back  to  my 
years  as  Governor  of  Wyoming.  I  rec- 
ommended during  the  time  I  was  Gov- 
ernor of  the  "Equality  State"  that  we 
increase  the  minimum  wage  in  Wyoming. 
Following  my  recommendations,  that  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  the  legislature.  I  be- 
gan later  to  have  misgivings  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  ray  conclusions  at  that  time. 

I  have  since  had  the  opportunity  to 
speak,  a  few  years  ago.  to  E>aniel  Patrick 
Moynihan  when  he  was  an  adviser  to 
President  Nixon,  when  Mr.  Moynihan 
told  me  and  other  members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  that  increasing  the 
minimum  wage  was  the  greatest  dis- 
service that  could  be  done  to  the  people 
of  this  country  with  the  least  amount 
of  labor  skill,  with  the  least  to  offer  by 
way  of  productivity. 


He  pointed  out  that  the  textile  indus- 
try had  been  one  of  the  surest  sources  of 
employment  for  some  of  our  minorities  in 
this  country',  particularly  blacks.  I  wish 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  'Mr.  Javits)  were  here,  be- 
cause not  long  ago  he  asked  the  rhetori- 
cal question.  "Can  it  be  demonstrated 
that  increasing  the  minimum  wage  hag 
actually  cost  anyone  a  job  in  this  coun- 
trj'?"  I  think  the  answer  is  clear  and 
Inescapable  that  it  has.  indeed,  caused 
the  migration  of  the  textile  industry  from 
America.  As  wages  have  gone  up,  as  the 
imbalance  has  become  greater  in  the 
amount  of  money  paid  to  the  American 
working  men  and  women,  as  contrasted 
with  their  world  counterparts — people 
in  Japan,  people  in  Hong  Kong,  people 
in  Taiwan,  and  people  In  other  parts  of 
the  world,  we  have  seen  a  steady  migra- 
tion of  jobs  from  America  reflected  by 
the  increasing  imports  of  textiles  into 
the  United  States.  There  is  only  one  rea- 
son why  these  multinational  corpora- 
tions, many  of  which  are  operating  in 
foreign  countries,  representing  the  kind 
of  free  trade  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  so 
stoutly  champions,  have  begun  an  in- 
creasing movement  to  take  our  tech- 
nology, our  know-how  abroad,  and  that 
is  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  low- 
er wage  scales  paid  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world. 

That  has  been  of  great  concern  to 
the  members  of  the  Rnance  Committee, 
and  of  great  concern  to  me,  because 
while  I  fully  support  and  embrace  the 
concept  of  fair  trade,  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  that  is  not  the  situation 
that  exists  today.  As  long  as  it  does  not 
exist,  as  long  as  there  is  the  great  dif- 
ferential between  the  cost  of  labor  in 
America,  which  would  be  raised  as  we 
raise  the  minimum  wage,  and  that  which 
is  paid  to  workers  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world  today,  we  can  be  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  exportation  of  jobs  will 
continue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
MoNDALEK  The  15  minutes  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  have  expired. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  another  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  this  concern,  because  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about  does  reflect  what  goes  on  in 
the  real  world  today,  I  think  we  in  this 
body  should  be  particularly  careful  in 
seeing  that  what  we  do,  following  our 
well-intentioned  efforts  does  not,  indeed, 
militate  against  those  with  the  fewest 
merchantable  skills. 

I  want  to  see  welfare  reform  work.  I 
want  to  see  job  opportimitles  expanded 
in  this  country.  I  want  to  see  Inflation 
kept  in  check.  I  want  to  see,  if  you  please. 
Mr.  President,  and  I  wish  again  that 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  fran 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  were  here  as  he 
seemed  to  be  so  concerned  about  child 
labor  in  agriculture,  to  note  that  I  re- 
ceive quite  a  number  of  letters  every 
year  from  parents  of  children  who  live 


in  the  cities,  wanting  to  know  if  there 
fre  not  some  jobs  on  farms  and  ranches 
fn  Wvoming  where  their  youngsters  can 
lo  to  work  in  the  summertime  because, 
fn  he  opinion,  at  least,  of  those  from 
Siom  I  hear,  they  seem  to  think  that 
ou  the  liazards.  all  the  dlsadvantage.s 
of  working  on  agricultural  jobs  m  the 
^urimer  compare  not  at  aU  with  the  risks 
and  the  disadvantages  of  young  people 
Mving  nothing  to  do  in  the  summertime 
and  being  left  on  the  streets  of  America's 

"  iThlnk  it  Is  typical  that  on  practlcaUy 
any  farm  or  ranch  in  America  today,  we 
fjid  young  people,  oftentimes  members 
of  the  family  which  owti  and  operate  the 
ranch  or  the  farm,  and  others  as  well, 
coming  from  the  cities  and  working  out 

there.  ^  ^i.  .  ^.v, 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
experience  these  young  people  get,  rec- 
ognizing full  well  that  they  do  not  re- 
ceive what  would  be  required  under  the 
minimum  wage  proposal  before  us.  still 
go  home,  go  back  to  school  in  the  fall, 
having  accomplished  something,  and 
having  had  a  far  better  summer  experi- 
ence than  would  result  had  they  re- 
mained in  the  city,  remaining  unem- 
ployed and  being  subjected  to  all  the 
evils  and  distractions  which  all  too  often 
consume  the  time  of  too  many  of  our 
voung  people  today. 

Because  of  my  conviction,  because  of 
my  concern  for  these  people,  because  of 
my  concern  for  America,  because  of  my 
sincere  interest  in  seeing  that  we  expand 
rather  than  contract  job  opportunities 
in  America,  because  I  want  to  see  that 
we  keep  inflation  at  a  minimum.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Dominick  amendment 
would  be  accepted. 

I  support  it  because  in  my  judgment  it 
represents  a  far  more  reasonable  course 
of  action  than  is  proposed  by  the  major- 
ity report  of  the  committe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  Just 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen).  I  thought  it  was  particularly 
appropriate  that  he  should  mention  that 
he  once  favor^an  abrupt  Increase  in  the 
minimum  wag^!^  his  State  and  later 
came  to  realize  &iat  it  had  done  rather 
more  harm  than  good. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  'Mr.  Dominick)  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  .  This 
amendment  proposes  a  sensible  and  rea- 
sonable substitute  to  the  minimum  wage 
legislation  'S.  1861)  which  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  While  the 
Williams  bill  represents  an  improvement 
over  earlier  committee  drafts,  it  still 
constitutes  an  ill-advised  legislative 
package. 

Prom  a  .-iocial  point  of  view,  the  most 
serious  of  its  defects  Is  the  adverse  Im- 
pact which  it  will  have  on  the  employ- 
ability  of  those   groups  of   Americans 


whom  it  is  most  important  to  bring  into 
the  ranks  oi  the  employed.  I  speak  of  the 
groups  with  the  lowest  mal-ketable 
skills— the  young,  the  untrained,  the 
disadvantoged.  These  are  the  groups  who 
have  the  most  to  gain  from  the  current 
upsurge  of  the  economy,  but  they  will 
be  left  behind  If  the  Williams  bill  is 
adopted  in  its  present  form. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
good  and  humane  men  who  voted  out 
S.  1861.  Yet  recent  w^ell-documented 
studies  of  the  effects  of  earlier  minimum 
wage  increases  on  the  most  marginal 
workers  prove  that,  unless  amended  to 
accommodate  their  specific  needs,  this 
legislation  In  Its  impact  will  be  anti- 
yoiong,  antipoor,  and  antiblack. 

There  Is  a  second  reason  why  the  com- 
mittee bill  Is  unacceptable.  I  speak  of 
the  overall  economic  Impact  which  so 
large  an  increase  would  have  at  a  time 
when  we  are  emerging  from  a  recession, 
bringing  inflation  under  control  and 
working  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  unem- 
ployment. 

The  Williams  bill  has  a  number  of 
features  which  simply  do  not  meet  the 
essential  tests  of  sound  economic  anal- 
ysis. These  defects  are  well  documented 
in   the   minority   views   of   the   Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick i   and  his 
colleagues.  They  include  increases  in  the 
minimum  wage  rate^  aggregating   37' 2 
percent  over  the  course  of  just  the  next 
14  months.  These  increases,  however,  are 
only  part  of  the  story.  They  will  give  rise 
to  the  so-called  ripple  effect  which  is 
reflected  in  rising  wage  costs  above  the 
minimum  rates  as  wage  scales  up  the 
line  are  adjusted  in  order  to  maintain 
existing    wage    differentials.    Also,    the 
broad   extensions   of   coverage   to    new- 
categories  of   employees   will   have   the 
effect  of  diminishing  the  number  of  jo^s 
available  to  the  least  skilled,  thus  In- 
creasing   the    rate    of    imemployment 
among  them.  In  addition,  the  Williams 
bill  will  completely  or  partially  elimi- 
nate    numerous     prudent     exemptions 
which    protect    marginal    workers    who 
would  otherwise  be  priced  out  of  work. 
The  excessive  increases  which  are  pro- 
posed will  also  adversely  affect  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  as  some  of  the  fiinns 
involved   in   exporting,   which   are   not 
able   to   compensate   for   higher   wages 
through  labor  saving  devices  and  other 
measures,  would  have  to  Increase  prices. 
As  their  competitive  posture  continues  to 
be  compromised,  these  firms  may  well 
find  themselves  in  the  position  of  having 
to  curtail  production  as  a  result  of  a 
declining  demand  for  their  products,  and 
to  lay  off  workers  in  the  process. 

Unemployment  among  marginal  work- 
ers which  results  from  the  minimum 
wage  legislation  has  historically  resulted 
in  considerable  hidden  costs.  Those  who 
have  lost  jobs  or  cannot  find  jobs  at  the 
legislated  minimum  rates  will  increase 
the  welfare  burden  and  the  drain  on 
unemployment  insurance.  In  addition,  in 
declining  or  marginally  productive  In- 
dustries, there  are  firms,  often  small  In 
size,  which  are  immediately  or  eventually 
forced  not  only  to  curtail  employment, 
but  to  close  their  doors. 


I  have  closely  followed  the  progress  of 
the  current  round  of  uiuiimum  wage 
legislation  and  was  pleased  10  see  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
substitute  bill  whicn  would  nunimize  the 
adverse  impact  vs  inch  past  rises  m  nuiii- 
mum  wage  rates  have  had  on  certain 
sectors  of  oui-  existing  and  potential  w  ork 
force.  It  is  precisely  because  of  mj-  con- 
cern for  those  groups  of  workers  most 
adversely  affected  by  such  legisiauon, 
especially  the  young  and  nonwiilte,  that 
I  support  the  Donumck.  amendineui  to 
the  Senate  minimum  wage  bill. 

I  am  most  particularly  concerned  with 
the  special  problems  faced  by  teenagers 
who  wish  to  enter  the  labor  markei  not 
as  students  seeking  part-time  or  suimner 
jobs,  but  as  full-time  workers.  These 
young  people,  particularly  those  from 
"disadvantaged  backgrounds,  liave  the 
greatest  difBculty  m  finding  jobs  and  are 
among  the  first  to  be  let  off  when  an 
employer  finds  he  must  trim  lus  payroll. 
There  is  nothing  especially  surprisuig 
about  this.  Teenagers  w  ho  have  received 
no  vocational  training  in  school  and  who 
are  entering  the  job  market  for  the  first 
time  have  the  least  to  offer  a  potential 
employer. 

Young  people  generally  lack  the  spe- 
cific skills  which  an  experienced  worker 
hEis  developed  over  a  period  of  time.  How- 
ever, more  importantly,  many  teenagers 
are  not  attuned  to  the  disciplines  that 
holding  a  steady  job  requires.  These  dis- 
cipUnes  include  the  motivation  and  abil- 
ity to  simply  get  to  work  on  time  every 
day,  to  take  and  follow  instructions,  and 
to  adjust  to  the  other  workers  and  to 
the  routines  of  the  business.  To  those 
who  have  been  working  for  mani'  years, 
these  disciplines  tend  to  be  taken  for 
granted  as  natural  habits.  However,  for 
a  young  person  who  has  never  worked, 
they  are  part  of  a  work  ethic  which  must 
often  be  acquired  with  experience. 

It  is  not  only  important  for  individuals 
to  gain  the  disciplines  required  to  main- 
tlan  a  steady  job,  but  It  is  also  desirable 
for  them  to  acquire  these  work  habits  at 
an  early  age.  First  of  all,  younger  people 
can  more  easily  adopt  good  habits  and 
discard  troublesome  ones.  Second,  when 
a  person  Is  young  he  can  best  afford  to 
work  for  relatively  lower  wages  while  his 
skill,  productivity,  and  earning  power  are 
Increasing. 

The  exemption  provided  for  young 
people  by  the  Dominick  amendment  will 
hardly  condemn  them  to  a  subhuman 
standard  of  existence.  The  average  1 6  to 
19-year-old  is  single,  and  many  are  liv- 
ing with  their  families.  When  such  a  per- 
son earns  $1.60  an  hour,  working  40 
hours  a  week,  50  weeks  a  year,  his  yearly 
salary  is  $3,200.  This  is  considerably  more 
than  the  Government-defined  poverty 
level  of  $2,000  for  a  single  person  living 
in  a  city,  and  $1,700  for  one  living  In  the 
country.  In  fact,  precisely  because  a  per- 
son trying  to  support  a  family  of  four  on 
$1.60  or  even  $2  or  $2.20  an  hour  would 
have  a  very  difficult  time,  no  barriers 
should  be  placed  before  a  younger  per- 
son trying  to  find  his  first  job  where  he 
can  gain  the  experience  that  wUl  enable 
him  to  command  a  much  higher  wage 
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later  In  life  when  he  has  assumed  family 
responsibilities. 

Yet  the  well -documented  fact  is  that 
rising  minimum  wage  rates  have  had  the 
efTect  of  denying  ever-large  numbers  of 
teenagers,  especially  nonwhites.  from  be- 
ing able  to  cross  the  threshold  Into  the 
labor  force  At  a  time  of  their  lives  when 
they  are  under  the  greatest  pressure,  at 
a  time  when  their  values  are  being 
formed  and  when  they  are  most  In  need 
of  the  self-confidence  which  comes  with 
self-support,  teenage  Americans  are  be- 
ing frozen  out  of  jobs  by  the  inflexibility 
of  minimum  wage  laws.  The  chronic  high 
rates  of  unemployment  which  our  youth 
has  experienced  increasingly  over  the 
last  20  vears  has  denied  hundreds  of 
thousands  the  opportunity  to  participate 
In  the  labor  market.  This  failure  of  so 
manv  voung  people  to  develop  the  "work 
ethic'  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  and 
serious  problems  of  our  times. 

The  young  have  always  experienced 
higher  rates  of  unemployment  than  older 
people.  However,  at  the  present  time,  the 
young  are  particularly  hard  hit.  In  1971 
"general  unemployment  was  at  5.9  per- 
cent while  the  rate  among  teenagers  was 
16.9  percent.  This  does  not  tell  the  entire 
storv'.  for  unemployment  rates  for  minor- 
ity teenagers  are  much  higher  than  for 
their  white  contemporaries.  In  1971  non- 
whites  16  to  19  years  of  age  had  a  31.7- 
percent  imemployment  rate,  while  that 
of  their  white  contemporaries  was  15.5 
percent. 

Even  these  statistics  understate  the 
real  extent  of  minority  youth  unemploy- 
ment. Government  employment  statistics 
Include  only  those  who  are  actively  seek- 
ing jobs.  There  are.  however,  large  num- 
bers of  minc-ity  youths  who  are  so  dis- 
couraged over  the  prospect  for  a  job  that 
thev  do  not  even  bother  to  look  for  em- 
plovment  Indeed,  one  .study  estimates 
that,  in  addition  to  those  listed  as  offi- 
cially unemployed,  at  least  another  20 
percent  of  the  minority  teenagers  in  large 
urban  areas  desire  work  but  are  not  ac- 
tively seeking  it.  The  social  Implications 
of  these  figures  are  cause  for  the  gravest 
concern. 

The  employment  predicament  of  our 
young  people  suggests  that  the  Senate 
cannot  risk  taking  steps  which  would 
make  an  already  bad  situation  even 
worse  Yet  the  predictable  effect  of  the 
enactment  of  the  WUliams  bill  in  its 
present  form  will  be  to  make  it  still  more 
diflQcult  for  young  men  and  women,  es- 
pecially members  of  minorities,  to  find 

work.  _    . 

All  other  things  being  equal,  the  effect 


of  a  minimum  wage  is  to  prevent  those 
whose  productl\-ity  is  below  that  mini- 
mum from  obtaining  or  holding  a  job. 
If  a  worker's  contribution  to  a  product 
or  service  is  worth  no  more  than  $1.60  an 
hour,  then  an  employer  will  not  hire 
him  at  $2  an  hour.  If  the  worker  is  al- 
ready on  the  payroll,  the  employer  will 
tend  to  drop  him  from  the  payroll  by 
curtailing  production  of  marginal  lines 
or  turning  to  labor-.savlng  devices. 

The  impact  which  the  Williams  bUl 
would  have  on  the  employment  of  yoimg 
Americans  is  reflected  in  many  letters 
which  I  have  received.  Consider  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  correspondence  on 
file  in  my  office : 

Mr  Charles  P.  Grigg,  the  proprietor 
of  a  department  store,  writes: 

My  companr  employes  over  165  people. 
Manv  of  them  are  just  starting  retail  careers. 
During  the  .summer  months  we  employ  over 
35  students  above  our  normal  staff.  A  drastic 
Jump  111  the  minimum  wage  rate  would  re- 
stUt  In  our  programming  a  drop  In  employ- 
ment of  18  per  cent.  Also  the  number  of 
part-time  workers  would  b©  drastically  cut. 
The  Increased  cost  of  training  students  would 
mean  discontinuing  the  student  training 
programs  in  our  store  We  would  also  have 
to  drop  any  programs  In  training  handi- 
capped or  retarded  people.  For  the  sake  of 
people  who  seek  employment  as  secondary 
family  Income  producers,  I  urge  you  to  vote 
against   increasliig   the  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Beckert.  Jr..  who  owns  a 
small  machinery  shop,  writes  as  follows: 

I  am  nearlng  70  vears  old  and  I  have  been 
in  this  business  since  1960.  We  employ  seven 
or  eight  people.  I  stUl  work  every  day  In  the 
week  to  keep  things  going.  We  can't  employ 
the  under-par  Individual  or  tram  young  boys 
because  of  the  minimum.  During  the  summer 
we  sometimes  employ  school  boys  but  fre- 
quently Ifs  a  waste  of  money. 

A  very  interesting  letter  that  I  received 
from  Mr.  David  Moxley,  board  chairman 
of  the  Indianapolis  Goodwill  Industries, 
likened  the  social  disadvantages  ol  young 
minority  people  who  are  seeking  work  to 
the  physical  disadvantages  of  those 
which  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
recognizes  as  handicapped.  Mr.  Moxley 
wrote : 

Although  this  Bill  (8.  1861)  would  present 
exemptions  for  "physically  and  mentally  dis- 
abled" persons  who  meet  the  regxilatlon's 
definition  of  ■client."  It  would  discontinue 
ro  exempt  disadvantaged  or  socially  handi- 
capped persons.  I  cannot  see  the  logic  for  this 
because  the  so-called  "disadvantaged"  are 
oft«n  as  Incapable  of  meeting  Industrial 
standards  of  productivity,  and  we  could  no 
longer  afford  to  hire  them.  The  typical  so- 
cially or  otherwise  disadvantaged  person  Is 
a  slxteen-vear-old  dropout  of  average  Intel- 
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llg«nce,  from  a  dlsadvsmtaged  home,  with  no 
good  work  habits,  who  must  be  taught  to  1m 
productive  so  that  we  can  move  him  out  of 
our  shop  and  into  private  employment.  Thli 
BUI  would  push  him  back  onto  welfare,  ana 
I  was  under  the  impression  that  our  national 
goals  include  trimming  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed and  putting  welfare  people  into 
gainful  employment. 

It  will  be  said  that  these  and  other 
correspondents  are  merely  crj-ing  wolf, 
that  a  rise  in  the  minimum  wage  will  not. 
in  fact,  adversely  affect  yotmg  people 
seeking  entrance  into  the  labor  market. 
Such  a  claim  simply  cannot  stand  up 
against  statistics  which  document  the 
adverse  impact  of  a  rise  in  minimum 
wage  levels  on  the  employment  of  the 
yoimg. 

Every  increase  of  the  minimum  wage 
since  World  War  n  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  larger  increase  in  the  unem- 
ployment of  youth  relative  to  the  rest  of 
the  working  pxapulation:  and  this  despite 
this  group's  rising  average  level  of  edu- 
cation and  declining  rate  of  participation 
in  the  labor  market.  Also,  the  sap  be- 
tween the  unemployment  rates  of  white 
and    nonwhite    teenagers    has   widened 
after  every  such  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage.  Prior  to  1955,  there  was  not  too 
great  a  difference  between  the  employ- 
ment rates  of  white  and  nonwhite  teen- 
agers. In  1956,  however,  the  minimum 
wage  was  increased  33  percent  from  $0.75 
to  SI;   and  by  1957,  the  unemployment 
rate  of  nonwhite  teenagers  was  almost 
double  that  of  white  teenagers.  Since 
then  their  comparative  position  has  dete- 
riorated  still   further.    Minimum  wage 
laws    affect    nonwhite    teenagers    more 
profoimdly  than  their  white  counterparts 
for  the  same  reason  that  youths  are  more 
affected  than  adults— their  productivity 
is  lower.  Minority  teenagers  tend  to  have 
a  lower  educational  level  than  whites, 
and  often  do  not  have  as  well -developed 
work  habits.  This  is  a  disparity  which  we 
must  work  to  correct,  but  it  is  one  which 
until  now  will  affect  the  relative  employ- 
ability  of  the  two  groups. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  two  tables  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  which  illustrate  the 
points  I  have  been  making.  The  tables 
are  taken  from  an  article  by  Prof.  Yale 
Brozen.  "The  Effect  of  Statutory  Mim- 
mum  Wage  Increases  on  Teenage  Em- 
ployment." which  appeared  in  the  April 

1969  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Law  and 
Economics. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced. 

as  follows: 

OF  MONTHLY  SEASONALLY  ADJUSTED  DATA;  1949-681 


\2  months 


Unemploymwit  rate* 
A(es  16-19      General 


Ratio 


Minlmuin 
wage 


Fetruarv  1949-  lanuary  1950 

Fedroarf  1950-JanuerY  1951 

March  1955-Fetinjary  19S6 

March  1956-Februaty  1957 

Septemtwi  1960-August  1961-.. 
September  1961-August  1962... 
Septembet  1962-Aujujt  1963... 


13.9 

5.2 

11.6 

5.0 

ao 

11.0 

4.2 

4.1 

16.4 

6.6 

15.* 

5.8 

K.* 

5.6 

2.2  JO.  40 

2.3  .75 


2.6 
2.7 
2.5 
2.7 
2.9 


75 
1.00 
1.00 

1.151(11.00) 
1.15      (1.00) 


12  months 


Unemployment  rates 
A(es  16-19      General 


Minimum 


September  1963-August  1964.. 
September  1964-August  1965.. 
September  1%5-August  1966.. 
February  1966'j3nuary  1967... 
February  1967-January  1968 «.. 
February  1968-December  1968. 


16.6 
15.6 
13.2 
12.6 
12.9 
12.7 


5.4 
4.8 
3.8 
3.8 
3.8 
3.6 


Ratio 

3. 1  U.  25 
3.3 


3.5 
3.3 
3.4 

3.6 


1.25 
1.40 

1.60 


(JLOO) 
(1.15) 
(1.25) 


(1.00) 

(1.15) 


.  Minimum  wege  f«ure  -n  perenlheee*  i.  for  jobs  not  co.ered  prior  to  September  1961  and      — - -^ -„  ^  „,  ,,,„  ,„,„  „  „  -  v— 'r'.i;t;;,n'77V  805 

''%Z^J^U.  ....  earner  .ata  .,cau«  o.  the  e.lusion  trom  t mployment  count  .      53  (January  1969):  A.  Howar.  Myer,.  La.or  Law  an.  Legislation  774, 

Ihose  seeking  future  lobs  and  not  currently  available  .or  wotK. 
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source:  U.S.  B^re.^.  Ub.  Sta.s,>..  C^ar^e.  .  Labor^ ^ 


•AR  Ell      TEENAGE  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATIOS.  NONWHITE/ 
WHITE.  BOTH  SEXES  16-19.  1949-68 


Unemployment  rate 
(Percent) 

Non- 
white     White     Ratio 


.ylircn  1955  February    956 b.g  \0. 1  .3 

March  1956-FeBruary  1957    18.1  0.0  .8 

.eotemper  1960-August    961 27.4  5.0  8 

j^itember  1961-August   962 25.3  3.9  1.8 

Sen,. .,b.(  ; 952  August  1963 29.2  4.9  2.0 

M^.oe.  19.3  AuJ.st  1964 _.  28.  5.0  .9 

^  jf^T"  '?^*  *"?"5t  1965 26.1  4.2  1.8 

.    ,n.3.  19«-A.gus-  19|S         ...         6.5  1.6  .3 

f«S'"^^7''?^''"^*",««i 263  'O        24 

Frtru3rvil96    )3-iuarv  I96SI       ..  26.3  1.0        |.4 

Februar/.196i-Uecenibei  1968 25.4        ll.O        i.s 

1  Not  comparable  with  eerlier  data  because  ol  the  exclusion 
rom  Me  unemployment  count  of  seeKing  lutjre  |obs  and  not 
currently  available  (or  work. 

laurce  US  Bureau  ot  Labor  SUtistiCi.  Department  ol 
ijbor  ■mployment  and  faromgs  and  Monthly  Report  on  tne 
I.BO  FoTc-  13  at  14  16  (Marcn  i967);  H.  15,  at  51  (lanuary 
19691  ;°'VpDwei  Report  ol  the  Pres.Jent  225.  217  (Apnl  1958). 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  evi- 
dence which  has  been  developed  over  the 
last  few  years  on  the  effect  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  on  teenage  employment  sim- 
ply cannot  be  ignored.  These  studies 
have  been  refined  to  a  point  where  it  is 
even  possible  to  predict  the  probable  ef- 
fect of  a  given  increase  in  the  minimiun 
wage  on  employment  rates  within  this 
group.  Based  on  a  study  conducted  by 
economists  Douglas  K.  Adie  and  Gene  L. 
Chapin  of  the  University  of  Ohio,  and 
assuming  other  factors  remain  the  same, 
we  can  project  that  a  25  percent  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage,  that  is,  from  $1.60 
to  $2  an  hour,  would  bring  about  an  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  unemployment — 
based  on  the  1971  rates — from  15.1  per- 
cent to  a  new  rate  of  16.5  percent  for 
whites  between  the  ages  of  16  and  19, 
and  from  31.7  to  39.6  percent  for  non- 
whites  in  the  same  age  group. 

The  projected  rates  of  employment  for 
the  two  categories  are  based  on  the  elas- 
ticity coefQclent  established  by  the  A6ie- 
Chaptn  study.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this 
study  establishes  an  elasticity  coefficient 
of  .37  for  white  teenagers  and  about  1.0 
tor  nonwhite  teenagers.  This  means  that 
the  adverse  effect  on  nonwhite  teen- 
agers of  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  is  almost  three  times  the  effect  on 
white  teenagers. 

Mr.  President,  I  suppose  that  if  we  were 
enjoying  a  full-employment  economy  at 
the  present  time,  we  might  be  able  to 
take  the  gamble  that  these  analyses  and 
projections  are  in  total  error.  I  submit, 
however,  that  we  dare  not  do  so  at  a  time 
when  hundreds  and  thousands  of  young 
.Tien  and  women  are  already  out  of  work. 
We  simply  carmot  Ignore  the  special  fac- 
tors which  distinguish  the  young  seek- 
ing steady  employment  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives  from  the  other  more  sca- 
nned workers  who  have  already  had  the 
chance  to  learn  basic  work  habits  and 
skills. 

The  Congress  can  and  must  take  steps 
to  minimize  the  negative  effect  of  this 
legislation  on  youth,  especially  nonwhite 
youth.  The  Congress  must  insure  that 
these  young  people  are  not  priced  out 
of  threshold  jobs  which  will  open  the 
doors  of  future  opportimity.  The  Sen- 


ate should,  therefore,  enact  a  wage  dif- 
ferential for  young  workers  at  leaat  as 
favorable  as  that  included  in  the  Domi- 
nic k  amendment. 

A  wage  differential  is  necessary  if  suf- 
ficient numbers  of  yoimg  people  are  to 
escape  unemployment.  This  Is  Just  one  of 
the  reasons — but  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant reasons — why  the  Domlnick  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  imder  the  imanimous-consent 
agreement  I  was  to  be  recognized  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen). The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  I  Mr.  Buckley)  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  for  the 
support  Ihey  have  given  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  listened  with  care  to  the  presentation 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York. 
I  was  out  of  the  Chamber,  trying  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  respect  to  a  time  limi- 
tation when  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
was  talking  but  I  did  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  preliminary  copies  of  his 
speech. 

I  think  the  points  the  Senators  are 
bringing  up  are  ol  enormous  importance 
in  trj-ing  to  deal  with  job  opportumties 
for  those  who  are  not  m  more  productive 
stages  of  employment,  as  well  as  trying 
to  reduce  the  impact  of  inflation. 

We  cannot  accomplish  that,  in  my 
opinion,  with  the  committee  bill;  I  thmk 
we  can  accomplish  it  with  the  substitute. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  state  to  the  Senate  that  I  be- 
lieve we  have  arrived  at  a  way  in  which 
to  bring  this  major  piece  of  legislation 
to  a  conclusion,  and  in  order  to  give  the 
deputy  majority  leader  an  opportunity 
to  lay  that  before  the  Senate,  I  am  ready 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

I  withhold  that  request  and  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Nxlson, 
Mr.  Kennidy,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Ceane- 
TON,  Mr.  HuGHis.  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr. 
Rakdolph.  Mr.  Tatt.  Mr.  JAvrrs.  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  DoMiNicK.  and  Mr.  Bxall 
conferees  on  the  part  of  ihe  Senate. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  14108. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  announcing  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  'H.R  14108)  to  authorize 
appropriations  ior  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes  and  requesting  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendment  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference on  the  disagreemg  voters  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  E.^gleton.  Mr.  Crans- 
ton, Mr.  DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Pacx\vcx)d.  and 
Mr.  STAj-roRD  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY   .AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1972 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  await- 
ing the  agreement  that  will  be  offered 
:he  Senate  by  the  acting  majority  lead- 
er, on  a  privileged  matter.  I  ask  the  Chair 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  H.R. 
12350. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  12350)  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  programs  authorized  un- 
der the  Economic  Opportimity  Act  of 
1964.  ajid  for  other  purposes,  and  re- 
questing a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendment  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 
A.MENDMENTS  OF   1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iS.  1861'  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended,  to  extend  its  protection  to 
additional  employees,  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $2.25  an  hour,  to  provide 
for  an  8-hour  workday,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  mimmum 
wage  legislation  began  in  the  Depression 
era.  If  there  ever  was  ^a  sound  basis  for 
such  legislation,  the  principles  certainly 
would  not  apply  in  todaj''s  inflation  econ- 
omy. I  know  that  some  will  argue  that 
unemployment  is  high  today  at  5^2  per- 
cent, but  it  is  evident  that  unemployment 
would  be  much  lower  if  it  were  not  for 
the  minimiun  wage  law  which  has  elimi- 
nated many  jobs  able-bodied  persons 
would  be  willing  to  take. 

The  bill  as  it  came  out  of  the  Labor 
Committee  is  a  classic  in  political  and 
economic  deception. 

It  is  advantageous  big  business,  big  la- 
bor, and  big  agriculture  because  it  will 
drive  out  competition. 

It  is  detrimental  to  the  poor,  to  the 
average  consumer,  to  the  small  farmer, 
and  to  the  small  businessman. 

The  extension  of  coverage  to  some  5 
million  State  and  local  govenmient  em- 
ployees is  particularly  offensive  to  me. 
This  is  a  massive  Intrusion  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  State  and  local 
governmental  affairs.  State  and  local  of- 
ficials can  better  appreciate  the  differ- 
ences in  the  cost  of  living  which  vary 
widely  between  States. 

It  is  a  further  extension  of  the  tenta- 
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r!es  of  bU  brother  government  Into  the 
affairs  of  State*:  and  munirlr^aMties. 

This  proposal  Is  another  of  those  ploys 
which  raise  the  hopes  of  the  poor,  but 
which  will  only  hurt  the  ver>-  people  we 
are  told  it  will  help. 

This  bill  will  Increase  unempIo^Tnent. 
It  will  accelerate  Inflation,  It  will  further 
clamage  our  efforta  to  compete  In  world 
'rade.  and  it  will  do  damage  to  our  sys- 
tem of  government. 

In  short,  the  results  will  be  that  the 
poor  will  become  poorer,  and  the  Nation 
certainly  will  be  no  richer. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  to  increase 
the  minimum  wage  may  be  attractive 
politically,  but  It  is  economic  nonsense. 

The  Arizona  Republic  on  March  24. 
1972,  carried  an  editorial,  "Wrong  Way 
to  Help  Economy  " 

Mr  President,  this  editorial  appeared 
during  the  week  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee approved  its  ver-^ion  of  the  mini- 
m.um  wage  bill  The  Republic  summed  up 
the  effect  of  this  bill  very  well.  I  ask 
unanlraoii5  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
reprinted  in  the  Rfcohd  at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

Weono  W.it  To  Hzlp  Econosct 

We  hope  that  Congre^  rejects  legisUtlon 
to  Increase  the  national  minimum  wage,  ap- 
proved th!3  week  by  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

At  a  time  when  the  economy  needs  as  much 
encouragement  as  poselble  Trom  the  public 
erector  to  reduce  unemployment  aoid  increase 
prLxiuctlvity.  an  increase  of  80  cents  to  the 
current  »1.60-per-hour  minimum  wage  law 
between  now  and  1974  is  clearly  th«  wrong 
direction  for  Congreee  to  go. 

Timing  is  one  of  the  most  Important  fac- 
tors In  deciding  economic  poUcy.  And  busi- 
ness recovery  will  be  greatly  facilitated  in 
the  long  run  by  administration  sVepa  to  en- 
courage Investment  both  with  tax  credits  and 
budgetary  commitments  for  future  govern- 
ment si>ending. 

The  greatest  short-term  economic  benefit 
can  be  achieved  now  by  reducing,  not  in- 
creasing, the  coet  of  labor  to  encourage  em- 
ployment. An  Increase  In  the  minimum  wage 
level,  regardless  of  how  much  or  when  it 
takes  aSect,  will  only  diaoourage  employers 
from  talLlng  on  workers  they  will  have  to 
pay  more  in  the  future. 

The  law  may  actually  force  some  biislnesses 
to  tighten  their  belts  and  lay  oS  workers  to 
avoid  an  increase  In  labor  costs.  Any  such 
negative  effect  on  the  employment  picture 
will  obviously  fall  hardest  on  marginal  work- 
ers In  all  trades — minority  teenagers  and  un- 
skilled workers,  whose  level  of  productivity 
may  not  warrant  the  Increased  salary.  They 
are  the  ones  who  can  least  afford  layoffs  that 
an  Increased  minimum  wat;e  '.ax  would 
bring  about. 

Prop>oaals  to  Increase  the  minimum  wage 
and  Social  Security  benefits  (which  must  be 
accompanied  by  IncreeAed  Social  Security 
taxes)  fiUT  obviously  prompted  by  political 
considerations.  But  Congress  should  eschew 
demagogic  appeals  by  opportunists  m  both 
parties  to  adopt  legislation  that  will  have  an 
obviously  deleterious  effect  on  the  slowly 
recovering  economy. 

Boonomlsts  in  and  out  of  government,  who 
know  that  increased  labor  costs  will  seriously 
impede  national  economic  recover.-,  have  an 
obligation  to  oppose  political  attempts  to 
delude  people  Into  believing  these  measures 
will  automatically  help  poor  and  retired 
workers. 

In  the  long  run,  they  wlU  only  compound 
economic  problems  from  earlier  years  that 


Nl.xon    administration    programs   have   been 
geared  to  overcome. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day in  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  there  was  a  discussion  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Che  American  Transit  Association 
in  regard  to  the  exemption  from  overtime 
for  charter  trips  by  transit  workers  that 
they  voluntarily  agree  to.  I  made  the 
sutement  that  the  American  Transit  As- 
sociation advised  me  that  It  was  indis- 
pensable to  them  that  this  exemption  be 
part  of  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  include 
the  statement  in  the  Record.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  a  statement 
from  Mr.  Carmack  Cochran,  president  of 
the  American  Transit  Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
this  letter  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  TsANsrr  Association. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  18.  1972. 
Hon.  Harbison  A.  Williams, 
U  S-  Senate. 
WMhington,  DC. 

Deak  Senator  Williams:  I  am  writing  in 
response  to  your  request  of  July  17,  1973,  for 
clarification  of  the  American  Transit  Asso- 
ciation's position  on  that  provision  of  S. 
1361.  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendmants 
of  1972.  which  would  exclude  from  the  over- 
time provision  of  the  Act  hours  worked  in 
charter  activities  by  operating  employees  of 
local  transit  systems  if — ( 1 )  the  employee's 
employment  In  such  activities  was  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  or  understanding  with  his 
employer  arrived  at  before  engaging  In  such 
employment,  and  (2)  If  employment  In  such 
activities  Is  not  part  of  such  employee's 
regular  employment.  See  Section  5(c)  of  S. 
1861.  page  28.  lines  9-21. 

It  is  our  understanding  of  this  exclusion 
language  that  If  a  collective  bargulning 
agreement,  or  understanding,  makes  provi- 
sion for  charter  activities  and  the  rates  of 
pay  and  or  conditions  under  which  such 
work  is  performed  that  this  fulfills  the  first 
proviso  that  "the  employee's  employment  in 
ir.ch  (Charter)  activities  was  pursuant  to  an 
a?reement  or  understanding  with  his  em- 
P- lyer  arrived  at  before  engaging  In  such 
employment  .  .  ." 

The  transit  Industry  In  Interpreting  the 
applicability  of  the  charter  exclusion  in  S. 
1861  is  relying  upon  the  employees'  con- 
tinued performance  under  existing  labor 
contracts  or  understandings  which  require 
the  bus  operators  and  motormen  to  make 
themselves  available  for  the  performance  of 
charter  work  as  rtjqulred;  such  work  being 
not  part  of  their  regular  work  week. 

The  American  Transit  Association  In  Its 
testimony  on  this  legislation,  urged  reten- 
tion of  the  present  overtime  exemption  for 
operating  employees  of  local  transit  systems 
iSectlon  13(b)(7)  of  the  Act.)  In  my  con- 
versation with  you  I  again  urged  that  Section 
13(b)(7)  not  be  repealed,  but  that  If  the 
Committee  decided  to  repeal  this  exemption 
that  an  overtime  exclusion  be  provided  for 
charter  activities.  S.  1861  as  reported  out  of 
your  Committee  phases  out  the  local  transit 
overtime  exemption  over  a  two  year  period, 
but  it  does  exclude  charter  activities  for 
purposes  of  computing  overtime  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  as  noted  above. 

The  .American  Transit  Association  reiter- 
ates Its  position  that  this  language  to  ex- 
clude charter  activities  from  the  overtime 
provision  of  the  Act  is  essential  to  the  local 
transit  mdustry  We  '.^rge  that  this  exclusion 
language  be  retained  If  the  Senate  decides  to 
repeal  the  local  transit  overtime  exemption. 
It,  of  course,  continues  to  be  our  firm  posi- 
tion that  the  present  overtime  exemption  for 


local  transit  be  retained  In  toto.  I  trust  that 
this   letter   clarifies   our  position. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.^bmack  Cochran. 

Mr.  WTTJJAMS.  Mr.  Cochran  com- 
ments: 

The  .American  Transit  As.soclatlon  reiter- 
ates its  position  that  this  language  to  ex- 
clude charter  activities  from  the  overtime 
provision  of  the  Act  Is  essential  to  the  local 
transit  Industry. 

I  will  say  the  letter  also  indicates  that 
they  want  total  exemption. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield,  I  also  have  received  a  let- 
ter, to  which  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee referred,  from  Mr.  Carmack 
Cociiran.  president  of  the  American 
Transit  Association  mdicating.  as  I 
stated  yesterday,  support  of  the  .Amer- 
ican Transit  Association  for  the  exemp- 
tion as  provided  by  the  substitute. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter, of  which  the  chairman  has  a  copy, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkord. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Transit  Association, 
Wasiiington,  DC,  July  18.  1972. 
Hon.  Robert  Taft,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washiuffton,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  T.aft:  This  letter  Is  written 
In  reply  to  your  request  as  to  the  position 
of  the  American  Transit  Association  lATA) 
on  the  language  contained  in  S.  1861.  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1972. 
which  would  (a)  phase  out  over  a  two  year 
period  the  present  overtime  exemption  of 
operating  employees  of  local  transit  systems 
and  ( b )  exclude  charter  activities  of  such 
employees  for  purposes  of  computing  over- 
time If— (1)  the  employee's  employment  la 
such  activities  was  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment or  understanding  with  his  employer 
arrived  at  before  engaging  In  such  employ- 
ment, and  (2)  If  employment  in  such  activ- 
ities is  not  part  of  such  employee's  regular 
employment. 

The  ATA  both  In  its  formal  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare,  and  in  l^s  conversations  with 
Individual  Senators  and  staff  members,  hus 
urged  that  the  present  overtime  exemption 
for  local  transit  be  retained  (sec.  13ib)(7) 
of  the  present  Act).  That  continues  to  be 
our  firm  position.  As  you  know,  the  ATA  sup- 
ported your  Amendment  to  preserve  local 
transit's  overtime  exemption  which  was  of- 
fered in  the  committee   mark  up. 

O'or  testimcr.y  pointed  out  that  labor 
agT'^me.'.ts  .have  been  negotiated  between 
the  unions  and  the  transit  systems  for  over 
100  years.  Therefore,  tne  employees  in  each 
city  receive  maximum  beueflts  as  result  of 
the  collective  bargaining.  S.  1861  would  leg- 
islate overtime  for  many  fringes  which  have 
been  granted  as  a  part  of  collective  bargain- 
ing and  which  are  paid  for  at  a  straight  time 
rate.  These  fringes  are  generally  described  as 
uon-placiorm  wcrk  and  include  report  time, 
lunch  time,  travel  time,  accident  report  time, 
turn-in  time,  etc.  Transit  systems  in  vancus 
parts  of  the  country  will  not  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  the  legislated  overtime  called  for 
by  S.  1861,  and  the  cities  will  either  lose 
their  public  transit  or  be  called  upon  :o  take 
over  the  systems  themselves.  If,  however,  the 
Senate  In  its  deliberations  on  this  bill  de- 
cides to  repeal  the  local  transit  overtime  ex- 
emption, tne  ATA  urges  that  the  charter 
activities  exclusion  provision  of  S.  1801  be 
retained  (sec.  5(c)  of  S.  1861;  page  28,  lines 
9-21). 

The  transit  Indiutry  in  interpreting  the 
applicability  of  the  charter  exclusion  in  S. 
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,«.,  IS  reiving  upon  the  employees'  continued 
^'*,  l!!n;r-.inder  existing  labor  contracts 
'"'''nLS.^ndings  which  require  the  bus 
""  rlmrs  aud  motormen  to  make  themselves 
"Pfiable  f^r  the  performance  of  charter 
»^^^^^%equlred;  such  work  being  no  part 
Vthotr  recular  .vork  week, 
nn  behall  of  the  local  transit  systems, 
„^Sc  and  private.  fr..n>  throughout  the 
S^  State",  may  I  take  this  opportunl  y 
Telpress  our  thanks  and  appreciation  ^ 
^ou  for  vour  long  time  interest  and  support 
?  local' transit  and  your  awareness  of  the 
fm^Ziii  role  It  plays  In  providing  trans- 
^^n  to  tens  of  millions  of  Americans 

ever?  day. 

S.acerely, 

Carmack  Cochban. 

President. 


Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this 
narticular  subject  later  in  the  debate, 
but  I  did  want  to  say,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  debate  led  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  that  we  are  now  discussing 
legislation  that  deals  with  the  poorest 
workers  in  the  land.  Certainly  for  those 
who  are  covered  by  the  minimum  wage 
at  $1  60  for  general  coverage,  and  at  a 
lower  level  for  farmworkers,  the  infla- 
tion of  the  times  has  eroded  their  Income 
to  the  point  that  they,  fully  employed, 
are  still  earning  less  than  what  Is  gen- 
erallv  considered  a  poverty  level  wage. 

This  bill  addresses  itself  to  that  issue, 
•out  more  broadly,  it  reaches  out  with 
sututorv  protection  for  those  who  are 
even  poorer  than  those  who  are  covered 
and  working  today  at  the  minimum 
wage— to  domestic  workers  who  are 
earning  wages,  fully  employed,  at  less 
than  $2,000  a  year,  and  to  so  many  State 
and  local  government  employees,  who, 
above  all  others,  should  be  at  a  decent 
standard  of  Uving.  There  are  two  broad 
areas  of  new  coverage. 

I  know  we  would  not  be  here  as  we 
are  today  with  a  bill  that  reaches  out 
to  the  poor  of  this  land  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  tireless  work  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  His  heart,  strength,  and 
wisdom  are  all  in  this  bill.  I  wanted  to 
sav  this  earUer.  I  want  to  say  it  now. 
I  will  probably  even  conclude  with  It  on 
Thursday,  when  we  deal  with  the  sub- 
stitute, and  hope  and  trust  we  will  vote 
it  down.  Then  there  will  be  further  time 
for  discussion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  very  much. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado desires  to  address  the  Senate.  I 
might  ask  him,  before  I  yield  the  floor, 
whether  he  would  be  agreeable,  as  some 
of  us  have  problems  of  time,  to  yield  to 
the  majority  deputy  leader  when  he  ar- 
rives in  the  Chamber? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
do  so.  and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floorr 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  gave  a  portion  of  a  prepared 
statement  in  support  of  our  substitute 
and  in  opposition  to  the  committee  bill. 
Tonight  I  do  not  intend  to  read  it  all, 
because  I  know  we  are  all  ready  to  go 
home,  but  I  think  some  of  it  is  worth 
emphasi2ing  now.  And  some  comments 
made  by  others  •with  regard  to  this  legis- 


lation are  worthwhile  quoting.  Then  I 
shall  ask  later  that  the  full  statement 
be  put  in  the  Record. 

■We  have  had  the  general  statement 
made  bv  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  during  today's 
debate,  that  what  they  are  trying  to  do 
is  raise  the  minimum  wage  in  order  to 
get  people  above  the  povertj'  level. 
Franklj'.  if  you  look  at  this  in  a  reason- 
able way.  you  would  say,  "Gee,  wouldn't 
that  be  great?"  What  they  are  really  say- 
ing is  that  if  one  member  of  a  family 
is  working,  he  should  be  working  above 
the  poverty  rate,  and  if  we  are  going  to 
do  that  at  the  present  time,  with  the 
kind  of  inflation  we  have  been  having,  we 
would  have  to  raise  the  minimum  wage 
to  $2.60  an  hour  for  a  worker  in  a  f amlli' 
of  four. 

This  is  a  very  clumsy  way  of  dealing 
with  the  poverty  problem  we  have  in  this 
country. 

In  this  respect.  I  think  the  argument 
thit  minimum  wage  increases  are  effec- 
tive in  reducing  poverty  is  analogous 
to  Senator  McGoverns  proposal  that 
SI  000  of  the  taxpayers'  money  should  go 
to  everyone  in  this  country.  That  was  be- 
fore he  saw  the  economic  mfeasibility  of 
it  and  that  It  would  not  accomplish  the 
purpose,  anyway,  that  taxes  would  have 
to  go  sky  high  in  order  to  accompUsh 
that  result. 

The  same  situation  exists  here.  TOe 
minimum  wage  Increa.ses  recommended 
by  the  committee,  would  have  senous 
adverse  effects  on  those  people  who  we 
should  be  trying  to  help — marginal  em- 
plovees.  Almost  every  analysis  1  have 
.'^een  indicates  this  is  true. 

It  will,  without  any  doubt  whatsoever, 
destrov  the  cost-of-living  coimcil  guide- 
lines, and  will  in  my  opinion  increase 
prices  to  consumers  beyond  belief,  be- 
cause it  amounts  to  a  37.5  percent  in- 
crease in  the  mmimum  wage.  Labor  costs 
will  go  up  at  an  aggregate  direct  cost 
alone  of  $7.2  billion,  and  this  is  going 
to  be  reflected,  as  far  as  business  is  con- 
cerned, in  increased  costs  to  the  con- 
sumer. There  is  just  no  other  way  of 
looking  at  it. 

Let  me  quote  the  comments  made  on 
May  23  by  Donald  Rumsfeld,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Cost  of  Li\ing  Council.  He 
said  then : 

All  who  are  serious  about  wanting  to  re- 
duce inflation  and  achieve   true   peacetime 
prosperity,    must    carefully    assess    the    po- 
tential Impact  on  unemployment  and  infla- 
tion of  the  minimum  wage  legislation  now 
pending   m  the   U.S.    Senate.   Any   proposal 
which  falls  to  take  Into  account  the  upward 
pressure  on  prices,  generated  by  an  abrupUy 
higher  minimum  wage,  poses  a  threat  to  the 
national  effort  to  stabilize  costs  and  prices. 
■WhUe  the  direct  impact  on  the  total  wage 
bUl  and  on  prices  of  so  large  an  Increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  Is  great.  Its  indirect  ef- 
fects will  likely  be  even  more  substantial. 
Adjustment    of    the    Pay    BonH    standards 
might  be  necessary  to  maintain  customary 
wage  differentials  for  workers  with  higher 
skill   levels,   which   would   result   In  a  slg- 
nlflcant  escalation  In  labor  costs.  Those  most 
In  need  of  jobs  for  the  income  and  work  ex- 
perience they  provide  wiU  find  It  mcwe  ilU- 
flciUt  to  oompete  for  Jobs  when  employers 
are   pivnlblted  from  hiring   them   at   wage 
levels  commensurate  wltii  their  skills. 


Such  a  large  and  abrupt  change  in  the 
minimum  wage  wUl  lead  to  additional  wage 
increases  for  some,  which  will  be  paid  for  by 
the  low-income  wage  earner  in  the  form  of 
lost  emplovment  opportunities,  and  by  the 
American  consiimer  In  the  form  of  higher 
prlcee.  At  a  time  when  the  nation  is  em- 
barked on  an  effort  to  r©d\ice  inflation,  re- 
duce unemplovment,  and  expand  job  op- 
portunities the  Senat*  should  weigh  care- 
fully any  proposal  which  requires  large  m- 
creases  in  wages  and  costs. 


Mr  President,  In  connection  with  that, 
it  is  interesting  that  the  Cost  of  Living 
CouncU  recently  suspended  a  District  of 
Columbia  wage  order  which  would  have 
violated  the  Pay  Board  guidelines  by  m- 
creasing  the  minimum  rate  lor  hotei  and 
restaurant  employees  from  SI  60  to  $2.25 
an  hour.  We  are  going  from  $160  to 
$■■•  20  which  is  almost  idenUcal.  and  yet 
making  this  a  law  as  to  which  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  would  have  to  adjust 
all  wage  scales  in  comparison. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT    I  thank  the  Seni.  j,    for 

yielding.  ..  .     .■ 

Mr  President.  I  rise  at  this  tune  to 
present  for  the  record.  In  connection 
with  the  prior  discussion  I  had  with  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  Mr  Javitsi  .  a  letter  from  Charles 
W.  Walton,  chairman  of  the  Manpower 
Plamiing  and  Development  Commission 
of  the  county  of  Cuyahoga.  Ohio,  in 
which  he  states  that  the  effect  of  the 
youth  differential  would  be  positive.  He 
States  that  without  a  youth  differential 
in  minimum  wage  legislation  there  woul<3 
be  an  incentive  to  reduce  the  number  of 
jobs  for  youth,  especially  in  the  train- 
ing and  vocational  area. 

I  also  have  received  an  editorial  pub- 
Ushed  in  the  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Herald- 
Tribune  of  May  26,  1972,  making  com- 
ments to  a  similar  effect.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  both  documents 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows:  j^.vx  26,   1972. 

Hon.  Robert  Tmt.  Jr  , 

U.S    Senate.  Senate  Office  Building,  Wath- 

ington.  DC. 
DBAK  SKNA-roR  Tait:  The  Manpower  Plan- 
ning and  Development  Commission  of  the 
Cleveland  Federation  for  Community  Plan- 
ring  is  writing  to  vou  to  register  our  objec- 
tions to  S  1861  The  Commission  oppoeea 
Se-.iator  W'llUams'  proposal  to  raise  the  mlnl- 
mr.m  wage  to  82.20  per  hour  extend  the 
present  coverage  and  allow  overtime  pay  after 
eight  hours  The  effect  of  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation, we  believe,  would  be  inflationary  and 
an  incentive  to  reduce  the  n-amber  of  Jobs 
at  lower  wage  levels. 

The  Manpower  Planning  Commission, 
therefore,  strongly  endorses  your  Amendment 
No.  1204  which  would  Increase  the  minimum 
wage  of  industrial  workers  to  $2  00.  would 
not  extend  coverage  or  repeal  overtime 
exemptions  of  the  present  law.  and  would 
provide  a  youth  differential  mlnunum  wage. 
We  are  heartUy  m  favor  of  this  youth  differ- 
ential wape  m  order  that  our  young  people 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  earn  on  a  Job  as 
thev  learn  In  school  Work-study,  we  are  con- 
vinced, is  essential,  particularly  for  Inner 
city  youth  U  they  are  to  move  suocessfuUy 
Into  mainstream  employment. 
Cleveland's  Manpower  Planning  Commia- 
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slon  urge*  you  to  continue  your  efforts  to- 
wwd  succesaful  passage  of  the  TaTt- Domini clc 
minimum  wage  proposal. 
Sl.icerely, 

Charles  W    Walton, 
Cnairman.  Manpouer  Planning  and  De- 
velopment  CommUsion 

IFrom  the   Sarasota    (Pla  )    Herald-Tribune, 
May   26,   1972  | 
Minimum   Wagi:  Again 
It  may  be  risky  In  an  election  year  to  pre- 
dict that  a  measure  to  boost  the  minimum 
wage  won't  make  It  through  Ccngreas.  but 
that  Is  the  belief  of  some  Washington-watch- 
ers 

HR-7130  as  amended,  now  resides  In  the 
boeom  of  the  Senate  and  is  not  given  much 
hope— but  for  what  many  must  consider  the 
wrong  reasons. 

The  House  measure  would  Increase  the 
present  » I  60  an  hour  minimum  for  non-farm 
t?mploymei.i  (excepting,  this  time,  domestic 
and  government  workers  i  to  $180  an  hour 
this  year  and  »2  an  hour  In  1973 

It  also  includes  a  provision  for  letting 
youngsters  i^et  a  crack  at  some  paying  work 
at  less  than  standard  wages  This  is  one  rea- 
son io  manv  of  them  recently  have  found  it 
hard  to  And  summer  Jobs:  legal  mUumuma 
have  shut  them  out. 

But  It  Ignores  the  national  effort  to  ctu-b 
inflation,  which  Is  a  new  argument  for  op- 
ponents this  year,  and  Its  general  effect 
would  atlU  be  to  throw  people  out  of  work 
who  are  employed  only  because  their  em- 
ployers can  ]ust  barely  afford  them  ae  things 
stand  now 

As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  said  recently, 
■We  wLsh  someone  could  explain  what  is 
either  progressive  or  humane  about  mar- 
ginal workers  unemployed  at  ta  an  hour, 
rather  than  employed  at  something  less." 

So  It  Is  tempting  to  think  that  the  Senate 
mav  not  accept  the  House  bUl  on  Jacking  up 
the  minimum  wage  because  the  upper  house 
IS  cognizant  of  these  factors  militating 
against  another  boost  and  wants  no  part  of 
it.  election  vear  or  not. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee has  voted  a  bill  of  its  own  which 
would  go  a  lot  farther  than  the  House  meas- 
ure It  would  hike  the  minimum  for  one 
category  of  workers  (covered  before  1966)  to 
«2  Ui  60  days  and  to  $2M  a  year  later;  for 
those  brought  under  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  In  1966.  a  minimum  of  •1.80  in  60 
davs.  ta  in  a  vear.  and  $2.20  the  year  after 
that  Additionally,  the  Senate  committee  biU 
would  add  8  million  more  workers  to  the  cov- 
erage now  enjoyed  by  45  million 

The  humanitarian  Instincts  of  the  gentle- 
men mav  be  intact,  but  If  they  think  they 
are  doing  folks  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale 
anv  favors  bv  making  it  still  more  difficult  for 
employers  to  hire  them,  they  Just  can't  be 
thinking  straight. 

The  House  at  least.  hM  tried  to  face  this 
realistically  by  permitting  youths  under  18 
and  students  under  21  to  accept  $1.80  an 
hour  under  the  new  dispensation.  su»d  $1  30 
on  farm  jobs.  The  Senate,  evidently,  wants  to 
divide  the  country  Into  high  pay  and  no  pay. 
Innocent  bystanders  can  only  hope  that  in 
the  confusion  nothing  evolves  at  all. 

Just  fur  one  example — unemployment  right 
this  minute  among  black  teen-agers  who 
want  Jobs  stands  at  more  than  30  percent. 
That  is  tragic.  Why  make  it  worse '' 

But  in  an  election  year,  predictions  are 
risky.  It  oould  happen. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sure my  colleagTies  that  I  will  not  take 
much  longer,  but  there  are  some  points 
which  I  think  are  worthwhile  covering. 

It  is  Interesting,  for  example,  to  note 
a  little-discussed  change  which  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  make  in  the  enterprise 
test.    Present  law   exempts   "mom   and 


pop"  stores  from  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  coverage  by  excluding  from  the 
enterprise  definition  small  firms  whose 
only  employees  are  the  owner  and  imme- 
diate family.  The  committee  bill  nullifies 
this  by  restrictmg  the  exemption  to  one- 
man  establishments.  So  if  a  man  owns 
a  grocery  store  and  his  wife  or  his  son 
or  his  brother  or  his  sister,  or  whoever 
it  may  be.  is  helping  him  nm  it.  the  ex- 
emption is  lost. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  understand  the  ra- 
tionale for  that  change.  I  might  point 
out  that  the  committee  report  does  not 
explain  it,  either.  But  this  is  one  example 
of  the  problems  we  get  into  when  we 
start  expanding  this  coverage  at  the  rate 
which  the  committee  bill  has  recom- 
mended. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I  think 
I  should  get  into,  and  that  is  with  respect 
to  the  poverty  references  that  have  been 
made.  The  arguments  that  have  been 
made  on  the  floor  in  support  of  the  com- 
mittee bill — and,  in  fact,  in  the  commit- 
tee report  itself — state  that  large  in- 
creases in  minimum  wage  rates  and 
broad  extensions  of  coverage  will  reduce 
poverty  But  the  fact  is  that  while  we  all 
share  the  goal  of  improving  the  lot  of  the 
working  poor,  using  the  minimum  wage 
Increase  is  a  pretty  ineffective  way  to 
deal  with  poverty,  because  it  overlooks 
two  very  important  facts.  One  is  that  the 
poverty  level  is  tied  to  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  As  inflation  forces  the  cost 
of  living  up.  the  poverty  level  goes  up 
with  it. 

Moreover,  excessive  minimum  wage  in- 
creases and  extensions  of  coverage  in  ef- 
fect create  poverty  by  contributing  to 
inflation  and  unemplojTnent. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  delay  the 
Senate  any  longer.  My  complete  state- 
ment will  be  in  the  Record  tomorrow, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  reviewed  by  my 
colleagues  who  intend  to  participate  in 
the  debate  tomorrow  and  Thursday. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  say  one  more  thing  before  I  yield 
the  floor.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be 
working  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Williams  >.  even 
though  we  disagree  on  many  items,  as 
well  as  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  I  think  they 
have  worked  out,  in  conjunction  with 
Senator  Taft  and  myself,  a  reasonable 
agreement  on  voting :  but  I  must  confess 
that  I  am  concerned,  in  a  bill  as  impor- 
tant as  this,  that  we  have  been  unable 
to  stimulate  enough  Senators  to  come 
into  the  Chamber  to  listen  to  the  debate. 
It  is  very  difficult.  I  find,  these  days — 
and  I  say  it  with  deep  regret — to  be  able 
to  express  an  opinion  before  a  full  Sen- 
ate. 

I  would  trust  that  during  the  debate  at 
least  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  substitute, 
we  will  have  full  attendance. 

We  wiD  be  dealing  with  issues  of  enor- 
mous importance  to  everyone  in  this 
country — consumers,  marginal  employ- 
ees, small  businessmen,  farmers,  and 
those  who  are  concerned  about  getting 
our  econonvv  back  on  the  right  track. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  S.  1861 
as  reported.  I  would  like  to  summarize 
mi'  reasons  for  opposing  it.  and  then  take 
a  moment  to  explain  the  major  provi- 
sions of  the  amendment  in  the  nature 


of  a  substitute  which  Senator  Taft  and 
I  have  introduced. 

I  agree  that  an  increase  in  minimum 
wage  rates  at  this  time  can  be  justified 
on  the  ground  that  inflation  has  eroded 
the  levels  established  in  1966.  when  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  last 
amended.  But  in  establishing  new  rales, 
I  think  we  should  recognize  that  exces- 
sive increases  would  have  substantial 
inflationary  and  unemployment  effects, 
and  that  the  very  people  we  are  trying 
to  help  would  suffer  the  most.  The  same 
is  true  with  regard  to  extensions  of  cov- 
erage. 

The  importance  of  carefully  weighing 
these  potential  adverse  effects  cannot  be 
overemphasized  at  a  time  when  we  are 
struggling  to  control  inflation  and  to 
reduce  unemployment.  Extraordinary 
measures  have  been  taken,  and  the  econ- 
omy is  .showing  encouraging  progress. 
I  do  not  think  any  Member  of  Congress 
wants  to  share  responsibility  for  legis- 
lation which  would  jeopardize  continued 
recovery. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  During 
hearings  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee earlier  this  year,  Henry  Wallich,  a 
member  of  the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers during  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, said: 

I  would  think  this  Is  the  last  moment  at 
which  one  would  stress  a  measure  raising  the 
minimum  wage. 

Arthur  Okun,  CEA  Chairman  under 
President  Johnson,  flatly  stated: 

I  think  this  would  be  a  good  year  not  to 
take  up  the  minimum  wage. 

The  1969  suinual  report  of  President 
Johnson's  Council  of  Economic  Ad-visers 
warned  about  the  unemployment  effects 
of  excessive  minimum  wage  increases: 

Although  Increases  in  the  minimum  wage 
are  likely  to  be  reflected  in  higher  prices, 
society  should  be  willing  to  pay  the  coet  If 
this  Is  the  best  way  to  help  low-wage  work- 
ers. Yet  exceseively  rapid  and  general  in- 
creases In  the  minimum  can  hurt  these  work- 
ers by  curtailing  their  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

Since  1956,  the  federal  minimum  has  gone 
up  about  In  line  'with  average  hourly  com- 
pensation, while  coverage  has  progressively 
expanded  to  cover  low-wage  industries.  In 
considering  the  futtire  rate  of  Increase  for 
minimum  wages,  careful  scrutiny  should  be 
made  of  the  possibility  of  adverse  employ- 
ment effects.  The  benefits  of  higher  mlnl- 
mums  should  be  weighed  against  alternative 
ways  of  helping  low-wage  workers. 

In  short,  current  economic  conditions 
demand  that  restraint  be  exercised  in 
making  changes  in  the  minimum  wage 
law. 

EXCESSIVX  WAGX  INCSKASKS 

I  am  convinced  that  S.  1861,  as  report- 
ed, does  not  exercise  proper  restraint, 
and  if  enacted  would  retard  the  econ- 
omy's recovery.  It  provides  for  excessive 
wage  increases  and  extensions  of  cover- 
age which  would  exert  strong  inflatlonarj' 
and  imemployment  pressures  on  the 
economy.  The  impact  of  large  increases 
in  labor  costs  would  fall  heaviest  on  small 
business  men  and  farmers.  The  unem- 
ployment effects  would  be  felt  most  by 
marginal  workers  holding  Jobs  which 
would  be  eliminated  first  by  employers 
looking  for  ways  to  absorb  increased  la- 
bor costs.  Consumers  would  be  forced  to 
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pay  higher  prices  for  virtually  all  prod- 

""^Under  the  committee  bill,  the  mini- 
mum wage  for  workers  covered  by  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  prior  to  1966 
would  go  from  $1.60  an  hour  to  $2  60 
days  after  enactment,  and  to  $2.20  a  year 
later  This  amounts  to  a  25 -percent  in- 
crease within  60  days,  and  a  37.5-percent 
increase  within  14  months.  Workers  first 
covered  by  the  committee  biU  would  re- 
ceive the  same  increase  within  a  little 
over  2  years.  The  minimum  rate  for  farm 
employees  would  go  from  $1.30  to  $2.20 
wnthin  a  little  over  3  years— a  69.2-per- 
cent increase. 

These  wage  increases,  combmed  with 
the  extended  coverage  to  8.4  milUon  addi- 
tional employees,  would  result  in  an  in- 
crease of  $7.2  billion  in  the  Nation's  an- 
nual wage  bill.  This  estimate  includes 
onlv  the  direct  cost  of  raising  wages  to 
the  higher  minimum  rates.  It  does  not 
include  increased  overtime  costs  result- 
ing from  the  higher  minimum  rates.  Nor 
does  It  include  the  "ripple  effect"  costs 
of  raismg  wages  which  are  above  the 
minimum  rates  in  order  to  maintain 
existmg  wage  differentials  after  the 
higher  rates  go  into  effect. 

These  precipitous  increases  in  wage 
costs  over  such  a  short  time  will  be  diflS- 
cult  for  many  employers— particularly 
small  businesses — to  absorb.  The  1966 
amendments  extended  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  coverage  to  649,000  smaller 
firms.  The  minimum  rate  for  employees 
of  these  firms  went  from  $1  an  hour  m 
1966  to  $1.60  on  Pebruar>'  1,  1971— a  60- 
percent  increase.  The  committee  bill 
would  further  raise  the  minimum  rate 
for  these  employees  to  $2.20  in  a  little 
over  2  years — an  increase  of  37.5  percent, 
affecting  about  3.5  million  employees  at 
a  cost  of  $2.7  billion.  The  total  increase 
since  1966  for  these  small  firms  would 
amount  to  120  percent. 

The  retail  and  service  industries,  which 
encompass  most  small  businesses,  would 
be  particularly  acutely  affected,  since 
they  are  highly  labor  intensive.  Labor 
costs  average  more  than  60  percent  of 
operating  costs  in  the  retail  industry. 
These  industries  hire  a  large  proportion 
of  the  labor  force's  unskilled  suid  mar- 
ginal workers.  About  50  percent  of  the 
employees  of  retail  firms  earn  less  than 
$2  an  hour;  65  percent  earn  less  than 
$2.20.  About  40  percent  of  employees  of 
service  firms  earn  less  than  $2;  51.7  per- 
cent earn  less  than  $2.20.  Since  profit 
margins  are  too  low  in  these  industries — 
retail  firms  average  2  percent — to  ab- 
sorb the  radical  wage  increases  mandated 
by  the  committee  bill,  employers  would 
be  forced  to  raise  prices,  reduce  em- 
ployment, or  a  combination  of  both. 
Many  marginsd  jobs  could  be  expected  to 
be  eliminated.  Some  may  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  go  out  of  business.  There 
were  10.321  small  business  failures  last 
year,  4.428 — or  43  percent — of  which 
were  retail  firms.  Moreover,  under  eco- 
nomic stabilization  guidelines,  retail 
firms  cannot  raise  prices  to  pass  through 
increased  operating  costs — ^Including 
labor  costs. 
'  The  farm  economy  would  also  be  seri- 
ously affected.  A  69.2-percent  Increase  In 
minimiiTn  wage  rates  over  3  years  could 


c«Uy  accelerate  the  already  too  rapid  de- 
cline of  farm  employment  to  this  coun- 
tr>'.  At  a  time  when  per  capita  farm  in- 
come is  25  percent  lower  than  nonfann 
income,  and  virtually  everyone  is  lament- 
ing the  fact  that  small  independent 
farms  are  being  supplanted  with  big 
corporate  farms.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
make  sense  to  require  them  to  absorb  an 
additional  $174  million  in  annual  wage 
costs. 

The  wage  increases  recommended  in 
the  committee  bill  would  seriously 
threaten  the  success  of  the  economic 
stabiUzation  program.  The  combined 
effect  of  the  direct  costs  of  raising  mini- 
mum rates  and  the  indirect  "ripple 
effect "  costs  would  exert  enormous  in- 
flationary pressures  on  the  entire  econ- 
omy, making  the  5.5-percent  wage  guide- 
Une  and  the  2. 5 -percent  price  guidelme 
difftcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  enforce. 

These  guidelines  are  based  on  long- 
term  productivity  growth  rates  of  about 
3  percent  annually.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  while  the  average  annual  increase 
in  output  per  man-hour  for  the  postwar 
period     1947-65    was     3.5    percent,     it 
dropped   to    2    percent   for   the    5 -year 
period   1966-70,  the  slowest  growth  in 
productivity  for  any  5-year  period  since 
the  war.  Certainly,  no  one  can  argue 
that  the  wage  increases  m  the  commit- 
tee bill  are  related  to  productivity,  or 
that  they  would  in  any  way  enhance 
productivity.  Wage  increases,  which  are 
not  related  to  increases  in  productivity, 
are.  of  course,  reflected  in  higher  prices, 
and  ultimately  in  trade  deficits  due  to 
the     inability     of     American-produced 
goods  to  compete  in  the  world  market. 
The  excessive  increases  recommended  in 
the  committee  bill,  with  resultant  "ripple 
effect "  increases  in  wages  above  minimum 
levels,  would  worsen  our  trade  situation. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  mere  coincidence 
that  our  recent  trade  and  related  mone- 
tary problems  followed  substantial  min- 
imum wage  increases  and  extensions  of 
coverage  in  1966.  While  average  hourly 
earnings    have    increased    34    percent 
since  1966.  overall  productivity  has  in- 
creased only  10  percent.  The  Constmier 
Price  Index  has  risen  almost  28  percent 
over  the  same  period. 

This  concern  was  autlculated  recently 
by  Mr.  Harvey  M.  MeyerhofT.  who  argues 
persuasively  against  excessive  Increases 
in  minimum  wage  rates  at  this  time.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  his  letter  to  me,  and  a  copy  of  a  Sim 
editorial,  entitled  "A  Poor  Time  To  In- 
flate Wages,"  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  unemployment  effects  of  S.  1861 
as  reported  would  be  equally  serious. 
Marginal  workers  who  have  the  greatest 
disadvantages  to  competing  for  jobs — 
the  unskilled,  teenaigers,  the  handi- 
capped, and  the  elderly — would  be  the 
most  severely  affected. 

To  the  extent  that  employers  could  not 
absorb  the  enormous  wage  costs  man- 
dated by  the  committee  bin  through  to- 
creased  prices  and  reduced  profits,  they 
would  be  forced  to  eliminate  Jobs.  Jobs 
held  by  low -skilled,  toexperlenced,  and 
less  productive  workers  would  be  the  first 
to  go.  Ironically,  these  low-wage  earners 
are  the  very  ones  minimum  wage  legis- 


lation is  tatended  to  help.  An  editorial  to 
the  May  12  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
emphasized  this  potot  to  commenttog  on 
the  House's  rejection  of  a  proposal  which, 
like  S.  1861,  would  immediately  Increase 
the  minimum  rate  for  most  workers  to 
$2  per  hour: 

Some  wUl  feel  that  the  high  ooat  of  Uving 
Juetlfles  an  Immediate  boost  In  the  federal 
pay  floor  to  $2.00,  aa  strongly  urged  by  orga- 
nized labor.  However,  the  House  declsien  to 
raise  the  minimum  twenty  cents  now  and 
another  twenty  cents  neict  year  reflects  a 
sober  recognition  that  It  1«  no  service  to  work- 
ers at  the  bottom  of  the  income  ladder  to 
push  up  the  minimum  at  a  rate  that  feeds 
Inflation  and  closes  out  Job  opporttinitles  for 
those  already  hardest  hit  by  unemployment 
and  underemployment. 

Admittedly,  due  to  the  complexity  of 
our  economy  and  the  lack  of  adequate 
data,  it  is  difiQcult  to  accurately  measure 
the  impact  of  minimum  wage  adjust- 
ments on  unemployment.  But  there  are 
several  highly  regarded  studies  demon - 
strattog  that  minimum  wage  increases 
result  to  corresponding  tocreases  to  un- 
employment rates  for  marginal  workers. 
One  of  the  most  thorough  is  by  John  M. 
Peterson  and  Charles  T.  Stewart.  Jr., 
■•Emplo>Tnent  Effects  of  Mtoimum  Wage 
Rates."  They  conclude: 

Both  theory  and  fact  suggest  that  mini- 
mum wage  rates  produce  g&jiis  for  some 
groups  of  workers  at  the  expense  of  those 
that  are  the  least  favorably  situated  in  terms 
of  marketable  skills  or  location. 

Within  low-wage  industries,  higher-wage 
plants  gain  at  the  expense  of  the  lowest- 
wage  plants.  Small  flrms  tend  to  experience 
serious  profit  losses  and  a  greater  share  of 
plant  closures  than  large  firms.  Teenagers, 
non-whites,  and  women  i  who  suffer  greater 
unemployment  rates  than  workers  In  gen- 
eral) tend  to  lose  their  Jobs,  to  be  crowded 
Into  less  remunerative  noncovered  mdus- 
trlee.  and  to  experience  more  adverse 
changes  in  employment  than  other  workers. 
Depressed  rural  areas,  and  the  South  espe- 
cially, tend  to  be  blocked  from  opp>ortunltle« 
for  employment  growth  that  might  relieve 
their  distress.  Given  these  findings,  the  un- 
qualified claim  that  statutory  mJnlmums  aid 
the  poor  must  be  denied  The  evidence  pro- 
vides more  basis  for  the  claim  that  while 
they  help  some  workers  they  harm  those 
who  are  least  well  of. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  jobs  for  low 
skilled  workers  now.  The  number  of  low 
skilled  workers  has  tocreased  more 
rapidly  over  the  last  10  years  than  the 
number  of  low -skill  jobs.  IXiring  the  10- 
year  period  1959-69.  low-skill  jobs  to- 
creased  at  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
rate  at  which  other  Jobs  tocreased  to  the 
manufacturing,  retail  and  service  todus- 
trtes.  Excessive  mtoimum  wage  increases 
would  further  retard  the  growth  of  these 
low-skill  Jobs,  with  the  result,  agato.  of 
hurting  the  people  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation is  supposed  to  help. 

In  short,  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
predictable  inflationary  and  imemploy- 
ment effects  make  it  clear  that  enact- 
ment of  the  excessive  wage  tocreases 
proposed  ta  S.  1861  would  be  irrespon- 
sible. This  view  is  shared  by  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  Director  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council.  On  May  23.  he  said: 

All  who  are  serious  about  wanting  to  re- 
duce inflation  ^nf)  achieve  true  peacetime 
prosperity,  must  carefuUy  assess  the  poten- 
tial impact  on  unemployment  and  tnHatlon 
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of  the  minimum  wape  legLslatlon  now  pend- 
ing In  the  US.  Senate.  Any  proposal  which 
tails  to  take  into  account  the  upward  pres- 
sure on  prices,  generated  by  an  abruptly 
higher  minimum  wage,  poses  a  threat  to  the 
national  effort  to  stabilize  costs  and  prices. 

While  the  direct  Impact  on  the  total  wage 
bin  and  on  prices  of  so  large  an  Increase  In 
the  minimum  wage  Is  great.  Its  Indirect  ef- 
fects win  likely  be  even  more  sub.stantlal. 
Adjustment  of  the  Pay  Board  standards 
mlghi  be  necessary  to  maintain  customary 
wage  differentials  for  workers  with  higher 
skill  levels,  which  would  result  In  a  sig- 
nificant escalation  in  labor  costs.  Those  most 
In  need  of  Jobs  for  the  Income  and  work  ex- 
perience they  provide  will  find  It  more  dlf- 
flculi  to  compete  for  Jobs  when  employers 
are  prohibited  from  hiring  them  at  wage 
levels  commensurate  with  their  skills. 

Such  a  large  and  abrupt  change  In  the 
minimum  wage  will  lead  to  additional  wage 
increases  for  some,  which  will  be  paid  for 
by  the  low-income  wage  earner  in  the  form 
of  lost  employment  opportunities,  and  by 
the  American  consumer  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices.  At  a  time  when  the  nation  Is  em- 
barked on  an  effort  to  reduce  Inflation,  re- 
duce unemployment,  and  expand  Job  oppor- 
tunities, the  Senate  should  weigh  carefully 
any  proposal  which  requires  large  increases 
in  wages  and  costs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  on  June  12.  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  suspended  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  wage  order  which 
would  have  violated  Pay  Board  guide- 
lines by  Increasing  the  minimum  rate  for 
hotel  and  restaurant  employees  from 
$1  60  to  $2.25  per  hour. 

EXTENSIONS  OF   COVER.\fiE 

The  sweeping  extensions  of  coverage 
to  new  categories  of  employees,  com- 
bined with  complete  or  partial  elimina- 
tion of  man>'  exemptions,  would  magnify 
the  serious  inflationary  and  unemploy- 
ment effects  of  the  minimum  wage  in- 
creases recommended  in  S.  1861.  It  would 
extend  minimum  wage  coverage  to  about 
8.4  million  employees,  and  overtime  cov- 
erage to  about  8.1  million  employees.  The 
minimum  rates  for  these  employees 
would  be  $1.80  60  days  after  enactment. 
S2  a  year  later,  and  $2.20  thereafter. 
Coverage  would  be  extended  to  three 
major  groups:  employees  of  small  busi- 
ness; Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment employees,  and  domestic  work- 
ers. 

Mr.  President,  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  coverage  would  be  extended  to 
more  than  2  million  employees  in  344,000 
small  businesses.  By  reducing  the  enter- 
prise dollar  volume  test  from  $250,000  to 
$150,000  gross  annual  sales,  the  bill 
would  extend  coverage  to  about  1.3  mil- 
lion employees  in  small  businesses  of  all 
types.  The  bill  would  eliminate  the  "es- 
tablishment" exemption  for  small  retail 
and  service  stores,  extending  coverage 
to  about  730.000  employees  in  stores 
which  gross  less  than  $150,000  annually, 
but  are  part  of  an  ■enterprise"  with  an- 
nua! receipts  totaling  $150,000. 

Since  almost  any  firm  grossing  less 
than  $150,000  Is  eligible  for  assistance  un- 
der Small  Business  Administration  guide- 
hnes.  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  small 
businesses  are  indeed  what  we  are 
talking  about  here.  The  importance  of 
this  sector  of  the  economy  can  hardly  be 
overestimated  There  are  approximately 
5.4  million  small  businesses  in  this  cotm- 
try,  accounting  for  95  percent  of  all  busi- 


nesses, close  to  50  percent  of  all  em- 
ployment, and  roughly  40  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  reduction  in 
1966  of  the  enterprise  sales  test  from  $1 
million  to  its  present  level  of  $250,000 
extended  minimum  wage  overtime  cover- 
age to  about  649,000  smaller  firms.  The 
last  minimum  wage  increase  for  em- 
ployees of  those  newly  covered  firms — 
$1.60  per  hour^went  into  effect  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1971.  The  344.000  even  smaller 
firms  brought  under  coverage  by  the 
committee  bill  would  be  required  to  pay 
their  lowest  paid  employees  $2.20  per 
hour  a  little  more  than  2  years  after  en- 
actment. 

Inflation  alone  has  already  extended 
coverage  to  firms  which  are  actually  con- 
siderably smaller  than  those  to  which 
coverage  was  initially  extended  by  the 
1966  amendments.  Since  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  has  increased  25  percent 
since  1967,  a  firm  which  grossed  $250,000 
in  1967  would  gross  $310,000  in  1972, 
without  any  real  growth  In  sales.  To  put 
it  another  way,  a  firm  which  grossed 
$250,000  in  1967  is  equivalent  In  size  to  a 
firm  which  grosses  $190,000  in  1972.  The 
point  Is  that  even  if  Congress  were  to  re- 
tain the  present  $250,000  test  for  cover- 
age of  small  business  employees,  inflation 
Itself  would  operate  soon  enough  to  ex- 
tend coverage  clear  down  to  the  "mom 
and  pop"  size  firms. 

"Mom  and  pop"  firms  are  exempt  from 
coverage  imder  present  law,  which  ex- 
cludes from  the  enterprise  definition 
small  firms  whose  only  employees  are  the 
owner  and  his  Immediate  family.  The 
committee  bill  would  nullify  this  by  re- 
stricting the  exemption  to  one-man  es- 
tablishments. So,  If  a  man  owns  a  grocery 
store,  and  his  wife  or  son  helps  him  nm 
It.  the  exemption  would  be  lost.  I  do  not 
imderstand  the  rationale  for  that 
change.  The  committee  report  does  not 
explain  It. 

The  committee  bill  would  further  ex- 
tend coverage  to  small  businesses  by  re- 
pealing section  13(a)  (4i  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  which  permits  a 
retail  or  service  establishment  to  qualify 
for  the  small  establishment  exemption 
even  though  It  "makes  or  processes"  its 
merchandise.  It  is  unclear  how  much 
"processing"  of  goods  'vould  suffice  to 
disqualify  a  firm  for  the  exemption.  It  Is 
possible  that  a  small  retail  firm  could 
lose  its  exempt  status  by  doing  anything 
with  its  merchandise  other  than  moving 
it  from  loading  dock  to  shelf — for  ex- 
ample,  repackaging. 

The  additional  labor  costs  due  to  these 
large  Increases — about  $1  billion  In  direct 
costs  annually — as  well  as  the  record- 
keeping burdens  Imposed  on  them  seem 
to  me  to  be  imnece.ssa rlly  harsh.  More- 
over, since  most  of  these  small  businesses 
are  retail  and  service  firms,  which  hire 
many  marginal  employees,  extension  of 
coverage  could  be  expected  to  cause  in- 
creased unemployment. 

The  committee  bill  would  extend  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  coverage  to  al- 
most 5  million  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  employees.  Although  the 
estimated  direct  minimum  wage  impact 
on  State  and  local  governments  would 
be  relatively  small — $167  million  over  3 


years — the  overtime  and  "ripple  effect" 
costs  could  be  much  greater.  Aside  from 
the  Inflationary  and  unemployment  ef- 
fects, which  could  be  substantial,  partic- 
ularly in  highly  labor  intensive  city  gov- 
ernments, this  extension  of  coverage 
would  conflict  with  the  revenue  sharing 
concept  by  mandating  additional  ex- 
penses on  the  States  and  localities  with- 
out furnishing  them  additional  resources. 
It  would  do  further  violence  to  the  con- 
stitutional principle  of  federalism  by 
sending  more  Federal  officials  to  enforce 
more  Federal  laws  against  State  and 
local  governments. 

The  direct  wage  Impact  of  the  com- 
mittee bill's  extension  of  coverage  to  1.2 
million  domestic  employees  would  be 
about  SI, 9  billion  over  3  years.  About  86 
percent  of  domestic  workers  currently 
are  paid  less  than  the  proposed  52.20 
minimum  rate.  The  additional  cost,  and 
recordkeeping  requirement  would  result 
In  elimination  of  many  of  these  jobs. 
Since  most  domestic  employees  are  un- 
skilled, and  would  have  difficulty  finding 
employment  elsewhere,  the  committee 
bill  would  leave  them  no  alternative  but 
welfare,  once  again  penalizing  those  who 
need  help  the  most. 

Further,  Mr.  President.  I  think  Con- 
gress power  to  extend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  coverage  to  domestic 
workers  is  questionable.  The  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  is  based  on  the  Commerce 
power,  which,  to  be  sure.  Is  pervasive.  But 
there  are  limits.  My  understanding  is 
that  Congress  can  regulate  activities 
which  are  entirely  intrastate,  so  long  as 
there  is  a  "rational  basis"  for  a  finding 
that  the  activity  affects  interstate  com- 
merce in  a  substantial  way.  Should  the 
issue  be  tested  in  the  courts.  I  think  the 
proponents  of  this  extension  of  coverage 
will  be  hard  pressed  to  demonstate  that 
Interstate  commerce  Is  substantially  af- 
fected by  employment  of  domestic  work- 
ers. The  weakness  of  their  position  can 
be  illustrated  best  by  quoting  from  the 
committee  report,  which  presumably 
makes  their  strongest  argument  on  this 
point: 

The  additional  question  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  coverage  of  domestics  was 
rai.sed.  The  Committee  found  that  domestics 
and  the  equipment  that  they  use  in  their 
work  are  directly  In  Interstate  commerce.  For 
example,  vacuum  cleaner.~  are  produced  In 
only  sLx  states,  and  laundry  equipment  Is 
produced  in  only  seven  states  creating  a  tre- 
mendous flow  In  commerce  of  these  Items 
used  daily  by  domestics.  In  addition,  em- 
ployment of  domestics  In  hou.='ehGlds  frees 
time  for  the  members  of  the  household  to 
themselves  engage  In  activities  In  Interstate 
commerce. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  if  domestic  work- 
ers are  in  interstate  commerce  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  they  use  vacuum  clean- 
ers, then  the  Commerce  power  indeed 
has  no  limits. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  these 
broad  extensions  of  coverage  to  new 
categories  of  employees,  S.  1861  as  re- 
ported would  further  extend  coverage  by 
completely  or  partially  eliminating  many 
exemptions  which  have  long  been  recog- 
nized under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  Minimum  wage  coverage  would  be 
extended  to  some  150.000  farmworkers  by 
elimination  of  the  exemption  for  "local. 
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seasonal,  hand  harvest  laborers."  This 
would  have  the  further  effect  of  reducing 
the  size  of  farms  to  which  minunum  wage 
coverage  extends,  because  such  em- 
Dlovees  would  be  Included  for  the  first 
time  in  computing  the  "500  man-day 

test." 

Minimum  wage  or  overtime  coverage 
would  be  extended  to  about  1  million 
additional  workers  through  total  or  par- 
tial repeal  of  exemptions  for  the  follow- 
ing categories  of  employees:  agricul- 
tural processing;  seafood  processing; 
cotton  ginning;  sugar  processing;  local 
transit;  hotels,  motels,  and  restaurants; 
nursing  homes;  auto,  aircraft  and  truck 
and  trailer  dealerships;  catering  and 
food  service;  bowling  establishments; 
motion  picture  theaters;  small  loggers; 
shade  grown  tobacco;  and  oil  pipelines. 
The  overtime  exemption  imder  which 
supervisory  personnel  in  retail  and  serv- 
ice industries  can  spend  up  to  40  percent 
of  their  time  In  nonsupervlsory  work 
would  also  be  eliminated.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  proposed  changes 
In  these  exemptions  would  be  likely  to 
drive  up  the  costs  of  products  as  well  as 
unemployment  rates  in  the  industries 
affected — especially  in  the  retail -service 
Industries,  which  employ  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  workers  to  whom  coverage 
would  be  extended. 

THE   POVERTr   ARGUMENT 

Mr.  President,  the  most  frequent  ar- 
gument made  in  support  of  large  in- 
creases in  minimum  wage  rates,  and 
broad  extensions  of  coverage  is  that  they 
will  reduce  poverty  in  this  coimtn*.  S, 
1861  is  based  on  this  argument.  The 
assertion  is  made  that  an  increase  to 
S2  tliis  year  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  bring  the  annual  earnings  of  a 
head  of  family  of  four  above  the  poverty 
level,  and  that  a  further  increase  to 
$2.20  next  year  would  permanently  end 
welfare  for  fiill-time  workers.  The  com- 
mittee report  has  a  righteous  ring  to  It. 
It  states: 

If  the  conditions  that  poverty  breeds  In 
this  country  are  to  be  changed,  poverty 
wages  must  be  eliminated.  These  conditions 
will  not  change  unless  the  FLSA  minimum 
wage  is  Incretised,  because  minimum  wage 
workers  rarely  have  the  bargaining  position 
or  the  skills  necessary  to  Increase  their  wages 
as  the  cost  of  living  Increases.  In  essence. 
Congress  is  the  bargaining  agent  for  the  na- 
tion's working  poor. 

In  approving  an  ultimate-wage  Increase, 
the  committee  acted  to  make  the  sight  of  a 
fulltlme  worker  on  welfare  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Of  equal  Importance,  the  practice  of 
governmental  subsidization  of  wages  through 
welfare  payments  to  the  working  poor  wUl  be 
at  an  end,  at  a  tremendous  saving  to  the 
taxpayers  and  with  a  significant  t>oost  to  the 
morale  and  the  dignity  of  the  working  poor 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  share  the  com- 
mittee's goal  of  improving  the  lot  of  the 
working  poor.  I  think  the  view  that  mini- 
mum-wage increases  are  an  effective  way 
to  deal  with  poverty  Is  totally  unrealistic. 
It  overlooks  at  least  two  very  Important 
facts.  One  Is  that  the  poverty  level  is  tied 
to  the  consumer  price  index;  as  inflation 
forces  the  cost  of  living  up.  the  poverty 
level  moves  with  it.  This  exposes  as  empty 
rhetoric,  the  claim  that  an  Increase  to  $2 
will  "make  the  sight  of  a  fulltime  work- 
er on  welfare  a  thing  of  the  past."  An- 


other extremely  Important  fact  which  the 
poverty  argument  overlooks  is  that  ex- 
cessive minimum-wage  Increases  and  ex- 
tensions of  coverage  contribute  to  infia- 
tion  and  unemployment,  whlfh  in  turn 
create  poverty  conditions. 

Unemployment  contributes  to  poverty 
as  much  as  low  wages.  In  1970,  only  37 
percent  of  the  heads  of  working  poor 
families  had  fulltime  jobs  all  year.  About 
46  percent  had  part-time  jobs,  or  full- 
time  jobs  for  less  than  26  weeks.  The 
point  Is  that  these  people  are  poor  pri- 
marily because  of  unemployment,  not  low 
wages.  Large  Increases  In  mlnlmvmi  wage 
rates  would  not  improve  their  situation. 
In  fact,  to  the  extent  that  such  increases 
would  reduce  job  opportunities,  they 
would  be  to  their  detriment.  The  same  is 
true  of  fulltime  workers  in  low  paying 
jobs.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  morale 
and  dignity  of  the  working  poor  who  re- 
ceive welfare  supplements  will  be  boosted 
when  they  are  unemployed  and  entirely 
dependent  on  welfare.  • 

The  statement  that  an  hourly  wage  of 
$2  Is  necessary  to  bring  a  family  of 
four  above  the  poverty  line  assumes  that 
there  is  only  one  wage  earner,  when  in 
fact  the  average  family  of  four  has  1.2 
wage  earners.  This  illustrates  why.  as 
Congressman  John  Anderson  character- 
ized it  during  debate  on  the  House  mini- 
mum wage  bill,  "the  minimum  wage  Is 
a  blimt.  Imprecise  instnmient  for  deal- 
ing with  poverty  in  America,"  The  mini- 
mum wage  is  not  geared  to  family  need. 
liaising  the  minimum  wage  to  $2  per 
hour  would  increase  the  annual  income 
of  one  worker  by  $800,  regardless  of 
whether  he  is  single,  the  head  of  a  fam- 
ily of  four,  or  a  family  of  six. 

The  poverty  level  for  a  family  of  four 
is  about  $4,000,  It  is  nearly  $5,300  for  a 
family  of  six,  and  over  $6,400  for  a  fam- 
ily of  seven.  It  would  require  $2.65  per 
hour  to  bring  a  family  of  six  with  one 
wage  earner  up  to  the  poverty  level;  it 
would  require  $3.20  for  a  family  of  seven. 
About  46  percent  of  the  working  poor  in 
1970  were  members  of  families  of  six  or 
larger,  Tliis  makes  It  absolutely  clear 
that  to  suggest  that  the  minimum  wage 
increases  recommended  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  "put  an  end"  to  welfare  for  full- 
time  workers  is  to  play  cynical  games 
with  the  poor  people  in  this  coimtry. 
Minimum  wage  Increases  simply  are  not 
an  effective  way  to  deal  with  poverty. 
Direct  Income  supplements  are  a  better 
alternative,  because  they  can  be  targeted 
to  family  need,  and  they  do  not  create 
unemployment. 

Economists  John  M.  Peterson  and 
Charles  T.  Stewart.  Jr.,  share  this  view. 
Their  article.  "Employment  Effects  of 
Minimum  Wage  Rates,"  concludes  with 
the  following  statement : 

Great  caution  should  be  exercised  in  raising 
minimum  wage  rates  and  extending  their 
coverage,  because  adverse  effects  are  a  matter 
of  degree  related  to  the  size  of  the  imposed 
wage  Increase  and  because  as  yet  economists 
have  no  method  for  determining  what  a 
"sEife  "  level  might  be. 

The  regressive  distribution  of  the  costs 
and  gains  of  statutory  wage  mlnlmums — 
costs  to  the  less  advantaged  workers  and 
areas,  versus  gains  to  the  more  advantaged — 
brings  into  question  both  the  wisdom  and 
equity  of  such  mlnlmums.  Policymakers 
would  be  advised  to  examine  critically  the 


contradicUon  between  large  public  expendi- 
tures designed  to  help  small  businesses,  de- 
presed  areas,  and  disadvantaged  workers  on 
the  one  hand  and  minimum  wage  policy  that 
harms  these  same  groups  on  the  other.  They 
would  also  be  advised  to  look  to  means  other 
than  statutory  mlnlmums  for  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  low  wage  rates  and  poverty. 

The  argument  is  also  made  that  .Ameri- 
can workers  have  an  economic  and  moral 
right  to  share  in  the  economy's  rising 
productivity.  In  this  context  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  annual  rate  of  in- 
creases  in   producivlty   has   slowed   re- 
cently. Overall  productivity  has  grown 
about  10  percent  since  1966.  Assuming 
all  workers  should  share  the  benefits  of 
increased  productivity,  I  do  not  imder- 
stand how  this  could  be  the  basis  for  the 
committee's      recommended      Increases 
amounting  to   25  percent   Immediately, 
and  37  percent  within  a  year   Moreover, 
due  to  the  unemployment  effects  of  these 
increases,  the  marginal  workers  whom 
we  are     ostensibly  trying  to  help,  will 
benefit  the  least.  At  best,  the  commit- 
tee's recommended  25-percent  increase 
immediately   would   mean   40   cents   an 
hour  to  a  $1.60  earner,  plus  an  additional 
60  cents  per  hour  for  overtime  pay    At 
worst,    it    would    mean    unemployment. 
Those  who  would  benefit  most  are  the 
ones  who  need   help   the   least — highly 
paid  skilled   workers.  The   ripple   effect 
from  the  25-percent  increase  in  minimum 
rates  would  assure  a  $4  per  hour  wage 
earner  a  windfall  increase  of  $1  per  hour, 
plus  $1.50  per  hour  in  overtime  pay.  And 
such  workers  would  not  be  threatened  by 
unemployment. 

In  summar>'.  I  think  S.  1861  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1972. 
would  be  more  acurately  titled  the  "Un- 
fair Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1972":  Unfair  to  marginal  workers — the 
young,  the  handicapped,  the  elderly,  the 
poor — who  would  be  priced  out  of  the 
.lOb  market:  unfair  to  farmers,  who  would 
be  forced  to  absorb  a  69.2  percent  m- 
crease  in  labor  costs  when  even  with  the 
assistance  of  numerous  Federal  programs 
they  are  able  to  maintain  only  a  marginal 
standard  of  living,  and  small  farms  are 
rapidly  disappearing  from  the  American 
scene:  imfalr  to  small  businessmen,  who 
unlike  their  large  corporate  competitors, 
do  not  have  sufficient  profit  margins  or 
diversification  to  absorb  radical  increases 
labor  costs:  unfair  to  consumers,  who 
would  be  forced  to  pay  higher  prices  for 
goods  and  services  in  all  segments  of  the 
economy:  and  imfair  to  the  poor  people 
of  this  country,  to  whom  false,  imdehver- 
able  promises  would  be  made 

THE  srBsrrruTE 
The  substitute,  sponsored  by  myself 
and  three  other  members  of  the  Labor 
Committee— Mr.  Taft,  Mr  Packwood. 
and  Mr.  Beall — is  similar  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill  passed  by  the  House. 
H.R.  7130  It  would  minimize  InflationsoT.' 
and  unemployment  effects  by  providing 
for  what  we  beUeve  are  reasonable  in- 
creases In  minimum  wage  rates  It  pro- 
vides for  a  "youth  differential'  which 
would  avoid  worsening  the  high  teenage 
unemployment  rate — about  14.5  per- 
cent— by  increasing  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  our  youth.  'What  the  substi- 
tute would  not  do  is  almost  as  important. 
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It  would  not  extend  minimum  wage  or 
overtime  coverage,  and  it  would  not 
eliminate  any  exemptions  recognized 
under  present  law. 

KE.ASi.)N.\BLE     W\UE     INC'RE.^SES 

The  House  rejected  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee's  proposal  to  immed- 
iately increase  the  minimum  rate  for 
most  workers  to  $2  per  hour,  and  adopted 
amendments  which  would  stretch  out  the 
increase  over  2  years.  Our  substitute 
adopts  the  same  increases  as  those  pro- 
vided lor  in  the  House-passed  bill. 

Under  the  substitute,  the  minimum 
rate  for  nonfarm  employees  covered 
piior  to  1968  would  go  to  $1.80  60  days 
after  enactment,  and  to  $2  a  year  later. 
The  rate  for  nonfarmworkers  covered 
by  the  1966  amendments  would  go  to 
$1.70  60  days  after  enactment,  to  $1  80  a 
year  later,  and  to  $2  the  following  year. 
For  farmworkers,  the  rate  would  increase 
from  $1.30  to  $1  50  60  days  after  enact- 
ment, and  to  $1.70  a  year  later. 

Employees  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  would  receive  a  25-percent 
increase  over  2  years.  This  would  pro- 
vide for  an  increase  comparable  to  that 
of  employees  on  the  mainland,  and  would 
preserve  the  existing  industry  committee 
system  under  which  minimum  wages  are 
established  on  an  industry-by-industry 
basis. 

The  minimum  rate  for  employees  in  the 
Canal  Zone  would  remain  at  $1.60,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  worsening  the  already  great 
disparity  between  wages  paid  workers 
in  the  Canal  Zone  and  workers  in 
Panama,  where  minimum  rates  range 
from  40  cents  to  70  cenus  per  hour. 

The  additional  wage  cost  of  the  in- 
creases provided  for  in  the  substitute  are 
estimated  at  $1.2  billion  over  2  years. 
compared  with  $7.2  billion  for  the  com- 
mittee bill.  There  is  nothing  magic  about 
the  rates  adopted  in  the  substitute.  They 
represent  a  substantial  total  increase — 
roughly  25  percent.  They  are  based  on  the 
recognition  that  excessive  increases  have 
adver.se  inflationary  and  unemployment 
effects,  and  reflect  an  effort  to  minimize 
tho.se  effects. 

THE  YOUTH  DIFFEHENTIAL 

Mr.  President,  the  current  overall  un- 
employment rate  is  5.5  percent.  For 
youths  16  to  19  years  of  age,  it  is  14.5 
percent  The  rate  for  all  minority  youths 
in  the  same  age  category  is  much  higher; 
for  blacks  plone,  it  is  31  7  percent.  These 
figures,  and  their  social  implications,  are 
alarming.  But  they  are  in  fact  under- 
stated, because  they  are  based  only  on 
youths  who  are  considered  part  of  the 
work  force-  -those  who  are  actuallv  look- 
ing for  jobs.  They  do  not  take  into  ac- 
count vouths  \\ho  are  not  looking  for 
employment,  either  because  they  have 
tried,  and  are  discouraged,  or  because 
thev  see  nil  their  friends  out  of  work  and 
are  convinced  no  .jobs  are  available.  In- 
sufficient dfita  exist  regarding  the  num- 
bers of  youths  in  this  nonp.'^rticinatlng 
citetrorv.  but  there  are  undoubtedly 
enough  to  affect  true  unemployment 
rates  considerably — particularly  in  the 
inner  city  areas. 

These  disquieting  facts  are  at- 
tributable primarily  to  two  things  which 
occurred  during  the  decade  of  the  1960's: 
First,  the  teenage  population  as  a  per- 


centage of  the  total  population  Increased 
from  9  percent  to  13  percent.  Second, 
Congress  legislated  a  60-percent  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage — from  $1 
to  $1.60 — ^nd  extended  coverage  to  the 
teenage  labor — intensive  retail,  service 
and  agriculture  industries — the  effect  of 
which  was  to  eliminate  many  marginal 
jobs  held  by  teenagers.  Congress  cannot 
do  anything  about  the  first;  it  can  and 
should  do  something  about  the  latter. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  any  longer  open  to 
serious  question  that  minimum  wage  In- 
creases operate  to  reduce  job  opportuni- 
ties for  teenagers.  Teenagers  have  sub- 
stantial disadvantages  in  competing  with 
adults  for  jobs.  They  are  unskilled  and 
inexperienced;  their  job  search  is  lim- 
ited geographically — close  to  home  or 
school — they  need  part-time  or  tempo- 
rary work  compatible  with  school  sched- 
ules; they  are  eligible  for  the  draft;  and 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  they  have  a  high 
turnover  rate.  Consequently,  whenever 
changed  economic  conditions — an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage,  for  exam- 
ple— exert  pressure  on  employers  to  re- 
duce labor  costs,  jobs  held  by  teenagers 
are  among  the  first  to  go. 

Studies  by  Marvin  Kosters  and  Finis 
Welch  for  the  Rand  Corp.,  Prof.  Yale 
Brozen  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
David  Kaim  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Profs.  John  M.  Peterson 
and  Charles  T.  Stewart.  Jr.,  of  the  Amer- 
ica-Enterprise Institute,  amass  con- 
vincing evidence  that  this  is  true.  Pro- 
fessor Brozen 's  study  showed  that  the 
ratio  of  teenage  unemployment  to  over- 
all unemployment  increased  from  2.5  in 
1960  to  3.6  in  1968,  during  which  time 
the  minimum  wage  was  increased  from 
$1  to  $1.60.  and  its  coverage  broadened 
considerably. 

The  Kosters- Welch  study  concludes: 

Our  evidence  Indicates  that  increases  In 
the  effective  minimum  wage  over  the  period 
1954-1968  have  had  a  significant  impact  on 
emplovment  patterns.  Minimum  wage  legis- 
lation has  had  the  effect  of  decreasing  the 
share  of  normal  employment  and  Increasing 
vulnerability  to  cyclical  changes  In  employ- 
ment for  the  group  most  "marginal"  to  the 
work  force  .  .  .  teenagers.  Thus  as  a  result 
of  Increased  minimum  wages,  teenagers  are 
able  to  obtain  fewer  Jobs  during  periods  of 
normal  growth  and  their  Jobs  are  less  secure 
m  the  face  of  short-term  employment 
chai^ee-. 

Minimum  wage  legislation  has  undoubt- 
edly resulted  in  higher  wases  for  some  of 
the  relatively  low  prcductlvlty  workers  who 
were  able  to  attain  employment  than  these 
workers  would  have  received  In  its  absence 
The  cor.t  in  terms  of  lost  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  cyclical  vulnerability  of  Job.s. 
however,  has  apparently  been  borne  most 
heavily  by  teenagers.  And  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  these  unfavorable  employment 
effects  appear  to  have  occurred  to  nonlwhlte 
teenagers.  The  primary  beneficiaries  cf  the 
shift's  .n  the  pattern  of  employment  shares 
occasioned  by  minimum  wage  Increases  were 
adults,  and  among  adults,  particularly  white 
adult  males. 

Since  the  population  growth  of  white 
teenagers  is  expected  to  decline  to  5  per- 
cent over  the  next  decade,  their  unem- 
ployment situation  may  become  easier  to 
deal  with.  But  no  relief  is  in  sight  for 
black  youths.  Their  projected  population 
growth  for  the  remainder  of  this  decade 
is  44  percent.  The  excessive  minimum 


wage  increases  proposed  in  S.  1861  as  re- 
ported would  diminish  even  further  the 
employment  opportunities  of  black  teen- 
agers. A  study  by  Thomas  Gale  Moore. 
•The  Effect  of  Minimum  Wages  on  Teen- 
age Unemployment  Rates."  published  in 
the  August  1971  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Political  Economy  might  be  interesting 
to  note  here.  He  developed  an  econo- 
metric model  based  on  available  data 
which  suggests  that  past  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wirtz'  proposal  to  increase  the 
minimiun  wage  to  $1.80  in  1970,  and  to 
$2  in  1971  would  have  increased  non- 
white  teenage  unemployment  by  4,6  per- 
cent in  1971,  11.3  percent  in  i972,  14.5 
percent  in  1973,  and  15.6  percent  in  1974. 
The  predictions  of  that  econometric 
model  based  on  the  increases  recom- 
mended in  the  committee  bill  would  be 
even  more  interesting. 

Economist  Milton  Friedman  describes 
the  minimimi  wage  law  as  "the  most 
anti-Negro  law  on  otir  statute  books — in 
its  effect,  not  its  intent."  Economist  Paul 
A.  Samuelson  states  the  problem  as  suc- 
cinctly as  possible,  in  the  form  of  a 
rhetorical  question; 

What  good  does  it  do  a  black  youth  to  know 
that  an  employer  must  pay  him  $1.60  per 
hour  If  the  fact  that  he  must  be  paid  that 
amount  Is  what  keeps  him  from  getting  a 
Job? 

Congress  recognized  when  it  amended 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  1966 
that  something  needed  to  be  done  to 
.soften  the  impact  of  minimum  wage  in- 
creases on  teenage  unemployment.  A 
system  wa.s  established  imder  w  hich  em- 
ployers in  retail,  service,  and  agriculture 
who  obtained  certificates  from  the  Labor 
Department  could  hire  full-time  students 
at  85  percent  of  the  applicable  minimum 
rate  for  up  to  20  hours  a  week.  Due  to 
the  narrow  scope  of  that  system,  and  the 
redtape  involved  in  getting  certificates, 
it  has  gone  unused  for  the  most  part. 
The  result,  as  current  statistics  demon- 
strate, is  that  is  has  been  ineffective  in 
reducing  youth  unemployment. 

Opponents  of  a  youth  differential  sys- 
tem point  to  the  relatively  low  utiliza- 
tion rate  of  hours  authorized  under  the 
existing  certification  .system,  and  con- 
clude that  teenagers  will  not  accept  jobs 
for  less  than  the  minimum  wage.  While  it 
is  true  that  only  about  42  percent  of  the 
total  hours  authorized  under  certificates 
were  utilized  in  1969.  the  unwillingness 
of  teenagers  to  work  for  subminimum 
wages  was  not  the  primary  reason.  Em- 
ployers were  surveyed  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment, and  the  most  frequent  reason 
they  gave  for  underutilization  was  sim- 
ply that  no  jobs  were  available.  Other 
reasons  given  were  that  the  work  of  teen- 
agers is  unsatisfactory,  and  the  burden- 
some record'-jeeping  requirements  and 
redtape  involved  in  getting  certificates. 
In  order  to  minimize  redtape,  many  em- 
ployers requested  authorization  for  the 
maximum  hours  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled, even  though  they  did  not  have  suf- 
ficient job  openings  to  utilize  them  com- 
pletely. 

The  committee  bill  would  retain  the  ex- 
isting 85-percpnt  certification  system  es- 
sentially unchanged,  except  for  extend- 
ing It  to  full-time  .students  employed 
part   time  at   educational   institutions. 
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This  would  essentially  do  nothing  to  re- 
duce the  high  youth  unemployment  rate, 
or  to  lessen  the  adverse  impact  of  the 
bill's  large  increases  and  extensions  of 
coverage  on  youth  unemployment. 

Mr  President,  the  substitute  would  es- 
ubUsh  a  new  youth  differential  system 
like  that  in  the  House-passed  bill.  It 
would  establish  differential  rates  for  all 
vouihs  under  18,  and  full-time  students 
under  21.  with  no  restriction  on  type  of 
nonagricultural  work  would  be  $1.60  or 
80  percent  of  the  applicable  minimum, 
whichever  is  higher.  The  differential  for 
youths  employee"  in  agriculture  would  be 
$1  30  or  80  percent  of  the  applicable  min- 
imum, whichever  is  higher.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  keep  in  mind  that  under  this 
proposal  no  youth  could  be  paid  less  than 
the  applicalDle  minimum  rates  in  effect 
now  No  certificates  would  be  necessary, 
but  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  au- 
thorized to  promulgate  regulations  in- 
suring that  no  adult  employment  would 
be  displaced. 

The  most  frequent  concern  expressed 
about  such  a  youth  differential  system  is 
that  it  would  put  teenagers  in  jobs  pres- 
entlv  held  bv  adults.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment has  studied  this  carefully,  and  con- 
cludes that  restriction  of  the  differential 
to   full-time    students    under    21.    and 
youths  under  18,  who  are  seeking  pri- 
marily part-time  and  temporary  employ- 
ment, greatly  reduces  the  possibility  of 
displacement  of  adult  workers.  The  in- 
tent is  not  to  carve  out  for  teenagers  a 
larger  share  of  the  job  market  at  the  ex- 
pense of  adult  workers.  It  is  primarily  to 
preserve  marginal  jobs  now  held  by  teen- 
agers—or others — which  would  be  elimi- 
nated in  the  wake  of  further  minimum 
wage  increases.  To  the  extent  that  some 
adults  might  be  displaced  by  teenagers. 
It  is  likely  that  their  employment  po- 
tential is  such  that  manpower  training 
programs  would  be  a  better  alternative. 
In  any  event,  I  think  that  the  need  to 
do  something  to  reduce  vouth  unemploy- 
ment is  so  imperative  that  the  youth  dif- 
ferential concept  should  be  tested  now. 
Its  effects  can  be  assessed  when  minimum 
wage  legislation  is  again  reviewed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  copy  of  a  recent  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial  commenting  on  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  and  the  need  for  a 
youth  differential  rate  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  beinc;  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

The  SpLrr  Minimum  Wage 
We  do  not  believe  the  federal  minimum 
wage  should  be  raised  this  year,  although  all 
signs  in  the  Capital  now  point  in  that  direc- 
tion. But  if  it  Is.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  le.-xst  has  chosen  a  method  that 
would  modify  the  adverse  effect  the  higher 
rate  would  have  on  the  economy,  inflation. 
and  teenag?  unemployment.  Against  the  ad- 
vice of  most  economists,  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee,  though,  seems  determined  to 
maximize  the  damage 

The  House-passed  bill  would  permit  em- 
ployers to  continue  paying  youths  under  18 
and  students  under  21  at  the  present  rate  of 
11,60  per  hour;  the  rate  for  most  other  non- 
agricultural  workers  would  go  to  $1,80  this 
year  and  $2  a  year  from  now. 

The  Senate  Labor  Committee  Is  in  a  more 
generous  frame  of  mind.  By  a  14-to-2  vote 


it  endorsed  an  Immediate  boost  In  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $2  an  hour  and  another  to 
$2.20  a  vear  from  now.  It  also  accepted  the 
AFLr-CIO's  argument  In  opposition  to  a 
"spUf  minimum  wage  George  Meany  says 
that  if  an  employer  can  pay  a  teenager  a 
lower  rate  he  will  hire  the  lad  and  fire  the 
father. 

Yet  the  nation's  three  decades  of  experi- 
ence with  the  minimum  wage  Indicates  this 
is  not  what  is  likelv  to  happen  at  all  Because 
an  adult  with  work  experience,  even  at  an 
unskilled  Job,  wUl  almost  always  command 
a  higher  rate  than  will  a  beginner,  the  legis- 
lated minimum  wage  in  practice  becomes  the 
starting  wage,  the  basic  floor  for  beginners 
When  it  *s  raised,  the  Increase  ripples  up- 
ward through  the  nations  wage  structure 
If  this  were  the  only  effect,  we  wouldn't 
be  too  concerned  with  periodic  increases  in 
the  minimum  wage.  There  are.  after  all. 
much  more  powerful  inflationary  forces  at 
work.  But  there  are  other  problems,  wor- 
sened bv  the  type  of  steep  Increase  the  Sen- 
ate Lab^->r  Committee  has  in  mind. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  wage  scale,  where 
mlnimtun  wage  increases  have  their  greatest 
immediate  Impact,  employers  wUl  tend  to 
find  It  economic  to  modernize,  to  replace 
men  and  women  wlih  machines  sooner  than 
would  be  the  case  if  the  wage  scale  had  not 
been  mandated  If  the  employer  is  too  small 
to  modernize,  and  finds  he  cant  compete 
with  larger  companies  or  with  foreign  com- 
petition, he  has  to  fold. 

Eventually,  inflation  and  productivity 
catch  up  with  the  minimum  wage  But  mean- 
while, the  displaced  employees  either  go  Job- 
less, are  forced  to  migrate  in  search  of  un- 
skilled job  opportunities,  or  accept  employ- 
ment normallv  held  by  teen-agers.  In  any 
event,  emplovers  who  were  willing  to  hire  a 
teen-ager  at  "a  low  hourly  rate,  hoping  the 
youth  could  learn  skills  that  would  make  him 
productive  and  worthy  of  higher  pay,  is  dis- 
couraged from  hiring  him  at  the  higher  min- 
imum. Then  too,  the  nation  will  simply  do 
without  teen-age  services  it  would  like  but 
can't  afford  at  the  legislated  minimum,  for 
example,  delivery  bojrs. 

Since  1950.  when  the  minimum  wage  was 
75  cents  an  hour,  the  relative  level  of  teen- 
age unemplovment  has  doubled  even  us  the 
relative  ntunbers  of  teen-agers  participating 
in  the  labor  market  has  declined— so  many 
more  are  staving  in  school. 

The  Senate  Labor  Committee  sees  the  min- 
imum wage  as  a  quick  and  easy  method  of 
eliminating  poverty,  at  no  cost  to  the  U,S, 
Treasury.  But  as  so  often  happens,  the  sim- 
ple solution  has  the  opposite  of  Its  intended 
effect.  Few  will  benefit  from  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  at  this  time,  and  those  who  do 
will  see  the  benefits  quickly  vanish.  Yet  teen- 
age v.nemplovment  w'.l!  go  up  another  notch 
ae  it  alwavs'does  when  the  minimum  wage 
goes  up.  The  House  has  at  least  taken  this 
into  account  by  stretching  out  the  increase 
and  bv  exempting  teen-agers  from  it.  It 
would  be  better  yet,  for  the  low-income  peo- 
ple this  kind  of  legislation  Is  supposed  to 
help,  if  there  were  no  Increase  at  all 


The  Youth  Difterextial — Saving  Jobs  tor 
Young  Peopli 
Congress  Is  currently  considering  proposals 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage  from  $1,60  to 
$2,00  r)er  hour.  To  avoid  eliminating  ,1obs 
needed  bv  voung  people  and  to  stimulate 
training  opportunities  for  them,  the  Admin- 
istration favors  retaining  the  ctirrent  $1,60 
minimum  wage  for: 

a,  voung  workers  under  18, 

b,  ftill-tlme  students  under  20.  and 
c     18    and    19    vear-olds   in    the    frst    six 

months  of  full-time  employment. 

This  lower  minimum  wage  for  youth  is 
known  as  the  "youth  differential  "  'We  be- 
lieve this  proposal  wlU  be  beneficial  to  young 
workers.  In  these  questions  and  answers  we 
explore  the  need  for  a  youth  differential  and 


explain  how  it  will  help  young  people  In  the 
difficult  task  of  finding  jobs  and  getting  a 
start  on  useful  and  rewarding  careers. 

Q,  What  Is  the  reason  for  a  lower  minimum 
wage  for  youth?  Young  people  want  higher 
wages  Just  like  everyone  else 

A,  Of  course  they  do  'We  are  not  proposing 
this  lower  minimum  wage  for  young  people 
because  we  feel  they  are  less  important  than 
adults.  We  are  proposing  it  to  preserve  and 
increase  Job  opportunities  for  them  These 
opportunities  would  tend  to  disappear  under 
the  Impact  of  a  higher  minimum  wage  So 
would  training  opportunities.  Both  work  ex- 
perience and  training  lead  to  better  Jobs 
with  higher  pay  in  adult  life, 

Q,  Why  would  job  opportunities  for  youth 
tend  to  disappear  if  we  did  not  have  a  special 
minimum  for  youth? 

A,  In  many  cases  a  higher  minimum  wage 
means  higher  labor  costs,  which  would  tend 
to  squeeze  profits  or  raise  prices  Either  way, 
companies  would  have  to  economize  They 
might  find  they  could  get  along  without  some 
marginal  Jobs,  Or  they  might  substitute  ma- 
chinery for  some  work  or  re-design  produc- 
tion processes  to  eliminate  some  jobs  Some 
less  efficient  establishments  unable  to  make 
these  adjustments  might  be  driven  out  of 
business.  It  all  means  loss  of  Jobs,  particu- 
larly the  unskilled  or  part-time  Jobs  that 
young  people  are  most  likely  to  be  hired  for. 
Q  And  training  opportunities  would  also 
be  affected? 

A  Yes  Increasing  the  minimum,  wage 
makes  it  more  costly  to  train  new  workers 
be-ause  they  have  to  be  paid  higher  wages 
during  training  So  companies  would  be  likely 
to  cut  down  on  training,  either  by  hiring 
older,  more  experienced  workers  or  by  rede- 
signing some  jobs  so  that  less  training  would 
be  required. 

Q.  What  effect  will  the  reduction  in  train- 
ing opportunities  have  on  young  workers? 

A,  Training  Is  the  key  to  advancement  and 
Job  satisfaction.  The  more  training  a  worker 
has  the  more  valuable  he  1.=  to  his  employer 
,  He  Is  on  the  way  to  higher  wages,  and  he 
enjoys  more  secunty.  Employers  are  much 
more  reluctant  to  part  with  a  trained  worker, 
even  when  business  slows  down, 

Q  Why.  with  older  people  out  of  work,  do 
we  worry  about  Job  opportunities  for  young 
people? 

A,  It  Is  a  very  serious  problem.  The  unem- 
plovment rate  for  16  and  17  year-old  people 
is  almost  five  times  the  adult  rate  For  black 
teenagers  the  rate  is  much  higher.  In  1971 
the  unemployment  rate  for  all  16  and  17 
year-olds  was  18  7'", ,  For  nonwhites  16  and  17 
year-olds  it  was  35  4^^ ,  The  youth  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  been  extremely  high  for  many 
vears 

Q  Still,  why  Is  that  so  bad?  Aren't  many 
cf  these  teenagers  stUl  In  school,  looking  for 
part-time  work? 

A  Yes,  most  of  them  are.  Some  are  not. 
But  this  doesn't  mean  Jobs  are  unimportant 
to  them  Some  teenagers  depend  on  Jobs  to 
stay  in  school  Others  depend  on  Jobs  to  help 
their  famUle.s  meet  basic  expenses  But  Just 
as  important  is  the  place  Jobs  have  in  helping 
teenagers  make  the  difficult  transition  from 
school  to  work  Work  experience  can  be  a 
significant  help  in  choosing  and  developing  a 
career  It  helps  young  people  learn  about 
and  adjust  to  the  work  environment  And 
for  some  it  provides  a  start  on  a  career  or 
helps  develop  useful  lifelong  skUls,  Jobs  are 
vital  to  their  future  and  to  the  nation's 
future, 

Q,  How  do  we  know  Increasins  the  mini- 
mum wage  will  hurt  teenagers'  chances  of 
finding  or   keeping   Jobs? 

A,  We  know  the  effect  Is  to  reduce  oppor- 
tunities m  the  very  kinds  of  employment 
young  people  seek— unskilled  Jobs,  part-time 
jobs,  lobs  requiring  training.  Jobs  demand- 
ing no  experience  Studies  have  confirmed 
that  increasing  the  minimum  wage  mcreases 
teenage  unemployment  and  also  restricts  the 
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employment  of  teenagers.  Tlie  effect  Is  felt 
most  particularly  by  non-white  teenagers  the 
verv  onas  who  have  most  difficulty  anyway. 

Q.  And  a  youth  differential  will  help  solve 
these  problems? 

A  It  will  certainly  not  solve  all  our  teen- 
age unemployment  problems,  but  It  will  def- 
initely help.  It  will  preserve  some  Jobs  avail- 
able to  young  people  that  might  otherwise  be 
eliminated.  And  It  will  encourage  employers 
to  train  more  young  people.  Teenagers  have 
so  many  handicaps  now  In  flndli^g  work — 
lack  of  skills  and  experience,  the  need  to  find 
Jobs  near  home  or  school,  the  need  for  part- 
time  work,  laws  or  regulations  that  exclude 
them  from  many  l^lnda  of  Jobs,  etc. — that 
1:  dues  u  1'.  seem  fair  to  handicap  them  fur- 
ther by  Increasing  their  minimum  wage. 

Q.  Is  there  a  precedent  for  a  youth  dif- 
ferential? 

A.  Yes  Many  US.  States  set  lower  mini- 
mum wage  rates  for  teenagers,  students,  or 
learners.  European  countries  have  tradition- 
ally utilized  a  youth  differential  In  pay  scales 
through  various  tj-pes  of  bargaining  agree- 
ments. 

Q.  Will  the  youth  differential  affect  the 
teenager  who  Is  currently  earning  more  than 
•  1.60  per  hour? 

A  No  He  will  continue  to  earn  the  higher 
salary  he  deserves. 

Q.  Won't  the  problem  largely  go  away  be- 
cause the  big  "baby  boom"  after  the  war  has 
now  moved  out  of  the  teenager  bracket? 

A.  It  Is  true  that  the  rate  of  growth  of 
teenagers  in  the  labor  force  Is  slowing  down. 
Nevertheless,  the  number  of  white  teenagers 
In  the  labor  force  will  rise  by  5-"c  In  this  dec- 
ade And  the  number  of  black  teenagers  will 
rise  by  over  40%.  Remember  that  unemploy- 
ment among  black  teenagers  is  an  extremely 
serious  problem.  The  problem  may  not  be  so 
comparatively  great  as  In  the  past,  but  It 
will  stlU  be  with  us. 

Q  But  Isn't  It  true  that  companies  can 
hire  teenagers  below  the  minimum  wage  un- 
der existing  law? 

A.  In  certain  cases  they  can  hire  students 
una.  work  'rainees  below  the  minimum  wage. 
But  to  do  this  they  have  to  apply  for  ex- 
ceptions. The  process  Involves  considerable 
red  tape,  and  many  companies  simply  do  not 
bother. 

Q  If  the  need  for  this  youth  differential 
is  as  apparent  as  It  seems,  why  do  people 
object  to  It? 

A.  Probably  because  they  are  afraid  It  will 
take  Jobs  away  from  older  workers.  This 
seems  to  be  the  argument  one  hears  moat 
often. 

Q    Will  It  displace  older  workers? 

A.  Not  to  any  great  extent.  We  estimate 
that  most  likely  It  will  affect  less  than  1  "J 
of  older  workers  by  putting  them  Into  sig- 
nificant competition  with  young  people  And 
remember,  the.se  older  workers  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  experience,  skill,  and  mobility 
In  competing.  The  principal  effect  of  the 
youth  differential  will  not  be  to  Increase 
competition  fcr  Jobs  but  to  prevent  many 
Jobs  now  being  held  by  teenagers  from  being 
eliminated  and  to  encourage  the  creation 
of  new  J^bs  for  them, 

Q  Why  will  so  few  older  workers  be 
affected' 

A  Because,  essentially,  older  workers  and 
teenagers  look  for  different  kinds  of  Jobs. 
About  90  ''  of  16  and  17  year-old  non-agri- 
cultural workers  are  in  part-time  Jobs  Only 
4'/  of  adult  males  are  in  these  Jobs.  Young 
people  in  general  are  looking  for  unskilled, 
part-time  work,  or  trainee  positions.  Older 
people  want  full-time  skilled  or  semi-skilled 
work 

Q,  What  about  the  displacement  of  women 
workers? 

A  There  will  be  some  competition  between 
teenagers  and  adult  women  because  about 
21  'c  of  adult  women  are  working  part-time. 
Here  again,  because  of  the  low  skill  level  of 


young  people  and  their  lack  of  work  ex- 
perience, the  older  worker  will  have  ad- 
vantages In  competing. 

Q.  How  can  you  be  sure  so  few  older  work- 
ers win  be  affected? 

A.  We  halve  studied  this  carefully.  The  dis- 
placement effect  could  only  occtu'  In  the 
case  of  adults  earning  less  than  the  new 
minimum  wage  and  very  probably  would  be 
confined  to  those  earning  substa;itlally  be- 
low It.  If  we  assume  those  earning  under 
$1.80  would  .bo  most  vulnerable  if  the  mint- 
mum  Is  raised  to  $2.00  In  August  1972,  this 
would  include  about  1.5  million.  But  only 
60 "o  of  these  people  are  adults.  Of  this  num- 
ber, some  adults  hold  Jobs  not  open  to  youth 
either  by  law  or  tradition.  When  you  get 
through,  only  a  few  bimdred  thousand  should 
be  affected. 

Q.  Suppose  you  are  wrong  in  this  analysis? 

A,  It  Is  unlikely  that  we  could  be  far  off. 
In  any  case,  the  Administration's  proposal 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will 
monitor  the  Impact  of  the  differential  and 
will  take  action  to  eliminate  any  abuses  or 
unforeseen  effects. 

Q.  So  It's  a  question  of  saving  many  Jobs 
for  young  people  versus  endangering  a  few 
Jobs  for  adults? 

A  Essentially  that's  it.  And  those  few  en- 
dangered adult  Jobs  are  all  )n  the  low-pay, 
low-skill  category.  The  benefits  of  a  youth 
differential  are  so  substantial  and  the  harm- 
ful side  effects  so  minimal  that  a  youth  dif- 
ferential Is  clearly  worth  careful  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
that  our  substitute  offers  a  superior  al- 
teiTiative  to  the  committee  bill.  It  pro- 
■vides  for  substantial  increases  in  mini- 
mum wage  rates,  but  would  minimize  the 
inflationary  and  unemployment  effects 
accompanying  such  increases.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  our 
substitute — amendment  No.  1204 — and 
a  brief  comparison  of  the  essential  dif- 
ferences between  it  and  the  committee 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amendment   No.    1204 

Strike  all  material  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  In  lieu  t'leieof  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

INCREASE     IN     MINIMUM     WAGE 

Nonagrlcultural  Employees 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Stsmdards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  not  less  than  $1.80  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendment  of  1972, 
and  not  less  than  $2.00  an  hour  thereafter, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  section: ". 

(b)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraphs  (i)  tlirough  (5) 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(i)  not  less  than  $1.70  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1972; 

"(2)  not  less  than  $1.80  an  hour  during  the 
second  year  from  such  effective  date;  and 

"(3)  not  less  than  $2.00  an  hour  there- 
after." 

AGRlCTrLTURAL     EMPLOTEES 

Sec,  3.  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  6(a)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(5)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  In  agri- 
culture, not  less  than  $1.50  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1972 
and  not  less  than  $1.70  an  hour  thereafter." 


EMPLOYEES    IN     PUERTO     RICO    .\ND    THE    VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 

Sec.  4.  Section  6(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  substituting  the  following  new  para- 
graphs 2(A)  and  2(B)  : 

"(A)  The  rate  or  rates  applicable  under 
the  most  recent  wage  order  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  ttie 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1972 
Increased  by  12  5  per  centum  unless  such 
rate  or  raiej  are  .superseded  by  the  rate  or 
rate-s  prescribed  in  a  wage  order  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommendations 
of  a  review  committee  appointed  under  para- 
graph (C).  Such  rate  or  rates  shall  become 
effective  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments 
of  1972,  or  one  year  from  the  effective  date 
of  the  most  recent  wage  order  applicable 
to  such  employee  theretofore  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommendations 
of  a  special  Industry  committee  appointed 
under  section  5,  whichever  Is  later, 

"iB)  Effective  one  year  after  the  appli- 
cable effective  date  under  paragraph  (A), 
the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  paragraph 
(A),  Increased  by  an  amotuit  equal  to  12.5 
per  centum  of  the  rate  or  rates  applicable 
under  the  most  recent  wage  order  issued  'oy 
the  Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1972  unless  .such  rate  or  rate.?  are  superseded 
by  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  In  a  wage 
order  issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
recommendation  of  a  revnew  committee  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (C) ." 

EMPLOYEES    IN    THE    CANAL    ZONE 

Sec,  5.  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  if  such  employee  Is  employed  In  the 
Canal  Zone  not  less  than  $1.60  an  hour." 

EXPANDING    EMPLOYMENT    OPPORTUNITnES 
FOR    YOUTHS 

Special  Minimum  Wages  for  Employees 
Under  18  and  Students 

Sec.  6.  Section  14 ib)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  minimum 
wage  rates  required  by  section  6(a)  (i)  or  6 
(b),  any  employer  may.  In  compliance  with 
applicable  child  labor  laws,  employ  any 
employee — 

"(A)  to  whom  such  rates  would  apply  but 
for  this  subsection,  and 

"(B)  who  is  (1)  under  the  age  of  18  or 
(11)  a  full-time  student  under  the  age  of  21, 
at  a  wage  rate  which  Is  not  less  than  80  per 
centum  of  the  otherwise  applicable  mini- 
mum wage  rate  prescribed  by  such  section  or 
$1.60  per  hour,  whichever  is  higher. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  minimum  wage 
rates  required  by  section  6(a)(5).  any  em- 
ployer may.  In  compliance  with  applicable 
child  labor  laws,  employ  in  agriculture  any 
employee— 

"(A)  to  whom  such  rates  would  apply  but 
for  this  subsection,  and 

"iB)  who  is  (1)  under  the  age  of  18  or 
(11)  a  full-time  student  under  the  age  of  21. 
at  a  wage  rate  which  is  not  less  than  80  per 
centum  of  the  otherwise  applicable  mini- 
mum wage  rate  prescribed  by  such  section  or 
$1,30  per  hour,  whichever  Is  higher. 

"(3)  The  special  minimum  wage  for  such 
employees  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  American  Samoa  shall  be  80  per 
centum  of  the  Industry  wage  order  rate 
otherwise  applicable  to  them:  Provided.  That 
In  no  case  shall  such  special  minimum  wage 
be  less  than  that  provided  for  under  a  wage 
order  Issued  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of   1972. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe  standards  and  requirements  to  In- 
sure that  this  subsection  will  not  create  a 
substantial  probability  of  reducing  the  full- 
time   employment   opportunities   of   persons 
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other  than    those   to   whom   the    mUilmum 
wage  rate  authorized  by  this  subsection   Is 

applicable," 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Equal  Pay  for  Executive.  Administrative 
or  Professional  Employees 

<;ec  7  Section  13(a)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "section  6"  the 
following:  "(other  than  section  6(d)  in  the 
5ftse  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection)." 
Child  LAbor  In  Agriculture 

gj.p  8,  Section  ISicid)  of  such  Act  is 
ame:ided  to  read  as  follows: 

••(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  the  provisions  of  section  12  relating  to 
child  labor  shall  not  apply  to  any  employee 
emploved  m  agriculture  outside  of  school 
hours  for  the  school  district  where  such 
employee  is  living  while  he  is  so  employed, 
if  such  employee — 

■  (A)  is  employed  by  his  parent,  or  by  a 
person  standing  In  the  place  of  his  parent, 
on  a  farm  owned  or  operated  by  such  parent 
or  person;  or 

"(B)  Is  employed  on  the  same  farm  at 
which  his  parent  or  person  standing  in  place 
of  his  parent  is  employed;  or 

••(C)  is  twelve  years  of  age  or  older,  and 
such  employment  is  with  the  written  con- 
sent of  his  parent  or  person  standing  in  place 
of  his  parent;  or 

"(D)  Is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  older." 
Resident  Employees  at  Apartment  Buildings 

Sec  9  Section  3/s)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"In  determining  whether  an  apartment 
building,  the  gross  annual  rentals  of  which 
are  less  than  $250,000.  is  part  of  an  'enter- 
prise engaged  m  commerce  or  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commerce'  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  subsection,  the  fact  that  the  own- 
er of  such  building  has  retained  a  manage- 
ment agent  to  perform  management  services 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  such 
building  shall  be  disregarded," 

INJUNCTIVE   AND   OTHER   EQUITABLE   RELIEF 

Sec.  10,  Section  17  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  followrs : 

"INJUNCTIVE  AND  OTHER   EQUITABLE  RELIEF 

"Sec,  17.  The  district  courts,  together  with 
the  United  States  Court  for  the  District  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  the  District  Court  of  the 
■Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District  Court  of 
Guam  shall  have  Jurisdictloi^,  for  cause 
shown,  to  restrain  violations  of  section  15, 
Including  in  the  case  of  violations  of  section 
15(a)  (2)  the  restraint  of  any  withholding  of 
payment  of  minimum  wages  or  overtime  com- 
pensation found  by  the  court  to  be  due  to 
employees  under  this  Act  (except  sums  which 
employees  are  barred  from  recovering,  at  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  the  action 
to  restrain  the  violations,  by  virtue  of  the 
provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Portal-to- 
Ponal  Act  of  1947).  In  any  claim  under  this 
section  arising  out  of  willful  violation  of  the 
Act.  the  district  courts  may.  In  addition  to 
restraining  the  withholding  of  payments  as 
authorized  above,  award  as  further  enuitable 
relief  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  minimum 
wages  or  overtime  compensation  found  to  l>e 
due." 

TECHNICAL   AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  6(c)(2)(C)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  substituting  "1972"  for 
"1966". 

(b)  Section  6(c)(3)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed 
and  section  6(c)(4)   Is  renumbered  6(c)(3). 

(c)  Section  7(a)(2)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed and  section  7(a)(1)  Is  renumbered 
7(a). 

(d)  Section  14(c)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed 
and  section  14(d)  Is  renumbered  14(c). 

(e)  Section  18(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out    "section    6(b)".    and    inserting    In    lieu 


thereof  "section  6(a)(6)".  and  by  striking 
out  "section  7(a)(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  7(a)." 

ErrEcnvE  date 
Sec  12.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
tills  Act,  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after  enactment. 
On  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  promul- 
gate necessary  rules,  regulatioris.  or  orders 
with  regard  to  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act. 

Minimum  Wage  Increases 
S.  1861  as  reported 

Non  agricultural  employees  covered  prior 
to  1966  (present  minimum — $1.60) — $2.00 
sixty  days  after  enactment;  $2  20  a  year 
later 

Non  agricultural  employees  covered  by 
1966  and  1972  amendments  (present  mmi- 
miun — $1,60) — $1.80  sixty  days  after  enact- 
ment; $2.00  a  year  later;  $2,20  thereafter. 

Agricultural  employees  1  present  mini- 
mum— $1,30) — $1  60  sixty  days  after  enact- 
ment; $1,80  a  year  later.  $2.00  the  following 
year;  and  $2.20  thereafter 

Substitute 

Non  agricultural  employees  covered  prior 
to  1966 — $1.80  sixty  days  after  enactment; 
$2.00  a  year  later. 

Non  agricultural  employees  covered  in 
1966 — $1,70  sixty  days  after  enactment;  $1,80 
a  year  later;  $2  00  thereafter 

Agricultural  employees — $1.50  sixty  days 
after  enactment;   $1,70  a  year  later. 

EXTENSIONS   OF  COVERAGE 

S.  1861  as  reported 

Coverage  extended  to  following  new  cate- 
gories of  employees: 

Federal  employees  il.7  million). 

State  and  local  gover:;ment  employees  (3.2 
mUllon). 

Domestic  employees  (2.1  million). 

Small  businesses  of  all  types  (1.3  million 
employees  I — 'enterprise"  sales  test  reduced 
from  $250,000  to  $150,000  gross  annual  sales. 

Small  retail  and  service  stores  ( 730.000 
employees) — retail  and  service  "establish- 
ment" exemption  eliminated,  extending  cov- 
erage to  stores  grossing  less  than  $150,000  Lf 
they  are  i>art  of  an  "enterprise  "  which 
grosses  $150,000  annually. 

.Agricultural  employees  ( no  estimate  yet 
available) — coverage  extended  to  "local  sea- 
sonal hand-harvest  laborers",  and  such  em- 
ployees included  lor  purposes  of  the  500 
man-day  test. 

Substitute 

No  extensions  of  coverage;  existing  cover- 
age retained. 

REVISION   OP   EXEMPTIONS 

S.  1861  as  reported 

Repeals  or  partially  eliminates  exemptions 
for  following  categories  of  employees: 

Agricultural  processing. 

Seafood  processUig. 

Cotton  ginning. 

Sugar  processing. 

Local  transit. 

Hotels,  motels  and  restaurants. 

Nursing  homes. 

Auto,  aircraft  and  truck  and  trailer  deal- 
erships. 

Catering  and  food  service. 

Bowling  establishments. 

Motion  picture  theaters. 

Small  loggers  and  sawmills. 

Shade  erown  tobacco. 

Oil  pipelines. 

Administrative  and  executive  employees  In 
retail-service  industries — 40Tc   allowance  for 
non -supervisory  work  eliminated. 
Substitute 

Changes  no  existing  exemptions  and  cre- 
ates no  new  ones. 


S   1861  as  reported 

Retains  existing  85",  certification  system 
which  applies  only  to  full-time  students  em- 
ployed in  retail  and  service  firms  and  agri- 
culture, but  extends  to  full-time  students 
employed  part-time  at  educational  institu- 
tions they  are  attending. 

Thi.=  system  has  not  been  effective  In  re- 
ducl.ng  youth  unemployment,  primarily  be- 
cause it  is  too  narrow  and  because  of  the 
red  tape  involved  in  getting  certificates  from 
the  Department  of  Labor 

Substitute 

Would  replace  existing  certification  sys- 
tem with  new  system  designed  to  reduce 
youth  unemployment.  The  new  system  would 
contain  the  following  features: 

1.  Applicable  to  all  youths  under  18  and 
full  time  students  under  21, 

2.  Differential  rates — 

Non  agricultural  work — $160  or  80 ^c  of 
applicable  minimum  rate,  whichever  higher; 

Agricultural  work — $1  30  or  80*;  of  applic- 
able mini.m\:m  rate    whichever  higher 

3    No  restrictions  on  type  of  employment. 

4,  No  certificates  necessary. 

5.  Secretary  of  Labor  authorized  to  prom- 
ulgate regulations  insurmg  that  no  adult 
employment  would  be  displaced. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  dated 
July  17  from  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  Price  Commission,  signed  by 
Mr.  C.  Jackson  Grayson,  Jr.  and  ad- 
dressed to  me  and  to  Senator  Taft  alsc 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  110  objection  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Executive  Office  of  the  PREsmENT. 

Price  Commission, 
Washington.  D.C..  July  17, 1972. 
Hon.  Peter  H.  Dominick, 
US.  Senate. 
Hon    Robert  Taft.  Jr., 
US   Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senators  Dominick  akd  Taft:  Thank 
you  for  your  recent  letter  requesting  the 
views  of  the  Price  Commission  on  the  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  now  under  considera- 
tion in  the  Senate.  As  you  requested,  we  have 
studied  S  186!  and  have  concluded  that  this 
proposed  legislation  would  have  a  significant 
Impact  on  both  the  national  economy  and 
on  the  level  of  price  increases  allowed  under 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Program 

The  precise  result  In  terms  of  Increased 
price  levels  is  difficult  to  determine  Tht  im- 
pact would  depend  on  many  interrelated  fac- 
tors, including  the  general  state  of  the  econ- 
omy at  the  time  the  legislation  became  effec- 
tive, coverage  and  timing  of  provisions,  and 
the  competitive  ability  of  individual  com- 
panies to  pass  on  higher  costs  to  customers 

The  direct  effect  of  S  1861  would  be  to  add 
an  estimated  $2.8  billion  to  the  Nation's 
wage  bill  in  the  first  year.  Calculations  by 
staff  of  the  Price  Commission  suggest  this 
might  lead  to  an  overall  increase  in  con- 
sumer prices  In  the  first  year  on  the  order 
of  mag.".ltude  of  .3  percent. 

The  indirect  effects  likely  to  arise  from  a 
sharp  Increase  m  the  minim Lim  wage,  while 
difficult  to  measure,  may  have  even  greater 
Impact  on  the  economy  than  the  direct  ef- 
fects C-astomary  wage  differentials  for  per- 
forma:;ce  of  different  Jobs  will  be  narrowed 
initially  by  a  large,  abrupt  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage.  Accordingly,  there  will  be 
strong  pressures  for  wage  increases  signifi- 
cantly larger  than  would  otherwise  occur  for 
a  range  of  wages  significantly  above  the  new 
Federal  minimum,  with  corresponding  fur- 
ther upward  pressure  exerted  01^  production 
costs  and  prices. 

The  impact  of  an  increased  Federal  mini- 
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mum  wage  would  vary  by  Industry.  For  In- 
stance, In  the  service  Industry,  an  area  of 
rapid  price  rise  In  the  past,  the  Impact 
would  be  substantial.  About  16  percent  of 
workers  are  currently  earning  less  than  the 
current  minimum  wage,  and  about  40  percent 
of  workers  In  the  servU-e  Industry  earn  less 
than  $2  00  per  hour,  the  level  contemplated 
by  S.  1861  In  the  first  year  for  most  workers. 
Clearly,  such  large  Increases  In  wages  would 
generate  strong  upward  price  pressures  and 
disruptive  employment  effects  In  that  sector. 
The  Impact  on  the  retail  sector  would  be 
even  more  pronounced.  Currently,  19  oercent 
of  workers  earn  less  than  *l  60  per  hotir, 
but  over  50  percent  earn  less  than  $2.00 
per  hour 

These  developments  will  have  significant 
Implications  for  the  regtilatlons  concerning 
permissible  prices  i;nder  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Program.  For  instance,  wholesalers 
and  retailers  are  permitted  to  adjust  prices 
according  to  their  customary  Initial  percent- 
age markup.  However,  they  are  not  i>er- 
mltted  to  raise  prices  to  reflect  increased 
operating  costs,  such  as  would  result  from 
sharply  Increased  wage  costs  Increases  of 
the  order  of  magnitude  contemplated  by  S 
1861  would  undoubtedly  force  consideration 
of  some  modification  of  i^ontrols  In  that  sec- 
tor to  alleviate  severe  hardship  that  might 
be  experienced  by  some  businesses 

The  health  services  Industry  would  also  be 
significantly  affected  Many  employees  of 
the  health  services  industry,  particularly  In 
smaller  towns,  receive  wages  near  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  Consequently,  a  substantial 
1;.  rease  In  the  Federal  minimum  wage  could 
substantially  raise  costs  In  this  highly  In- 
flationary sector.  Under  current  regulations, 
a  hospital  must  apply  for  an  exception  in 
order  to  raise  prices  by  more  than  6  percent, 
or  to  raise  prices  to  reflect  labor  costs  of 
more  than  5  5  percent  This  percentage  limi- 
tation might  also  prove  unrealistic  If  the  bill 
is  passed. 

Of  course,  we  recognize  that  S.  1861  has 
multiple  objectives  and  would  have  many 
effects  We  have  limited  our  comments  to  the 
potential  Impact  on  price  stabilization. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express 
the   Price   Commission's   views  on    this    Im- 
portant subject. 
Sincerely, 

C.  Jackson  Gr.^yson.  Jr  , 

Chairnxan. 

Mr.  \\TLLIAMS  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment put-^  him  in  the  same  position  as 
the  committee  bill  does. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  true,  it  does. 
We  are  going  to  eliminate,  hopefully,  the 
argument  in  this  way  It  is  ironic  that, 
in  the  name  of  justice  to  children,  we  put 
these  restrictions  on  their  ability  to  earn 
their  own  way  and  we  would  do  it  in  the 
name  of  humanity,  at  the  same  time 
while  punishing  families  who  are  looking 
for  jobs  for  their  children  It  cannot  be 
done  on  the  farm.  That  is  eliminated 
now.  So  what  do  we  do?  Get  them  to 
wa-shing  cars  around  the  neighborhood'^ 
I  do  not  know  if  that  is  a  safer  thing  to 
do  Perhaps  they  can  go  to  work  in  a 
grocery  store  as  a  clerk,  if  they  are  lucky 
enough  to  find  one.  But  if  we  have  to 
pay  them  these  wages,  no  one  will  pay 
them 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Young  people  working 
on  the  farm  are  not  subject  to  overtime 
provisions  here 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  not  talking 
about  overtime  provisions,  I  am  talking 
about — — 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Maybe  the  situation  is 
different  in  Colorado,  and  I  hope  it  is, 
but  it  is  not  the  father  in  New  Jersey  who 


Is  looking  for  a  job  for  his  son.  It  is  the 
father  who  is  looking  for  a  job  for  him- 
self in  order  to  take  care  of  his  family. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Surely. 

Mr.  WELLIAMS.  The  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment on  adults  Is  running  over  7  per- 
cent. 

I  would  say  that  the  breadwinner,  the 
homemaker,  should  be  first  considered. 
That  is  the  basic  tragedy  of  our  day. 
Jobs  are  not  available  for  all  adults.  I 
will  also  say  that  as  we  And  ways  to 
stimulate  employers  to  hire  young  peo- 
ple over  older  people,  we  will  be  aggra- 
vating the  situation  of  the  breadwinner 
and  the  homemaker. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  can  say,  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  that  I  used  to  live  in  the  East 
and  I  got  out  and  went  to  Colorado  and 
thank  heaven  that  I  did.  I  wish  I  had 
gone  earlier. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  But  the  Senator  left 
some  of  his  family  back  in  the  East. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  is  not  a  whale 
of  a  lot  of  agriculture  going  on  In  New 
Jersey  compared  to  what  we  have  in 
Colorado.  For  instance,  a  man  Eisked  me. 
"Why  cannot  you  find  work  for  us  in 
Colorado?"  I  said,  "We  have  work  for 
you." 

He  said  "Where?" 

I  said,  "On  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tains." 

He  said,  "OK.  I  will  go  up  there  and 
take  a  whole  truckload  of  people  up 
there,  beet  w'orkers." 

The  farmer  offered  them  $2  an  hour. 

He  said,  "I  wont  work  for  that. '  And 
he  turned  around  and  came  back. 

What  do  you  do  about  that? 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  This  bill  will  not  help 
them  because  we  do  not  go  to  $2  an  hour 
in  agriculture  until  after  the  third  year. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. And  this  group  was  offered  $2  an 
hour  and  they  would  not  work. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  do  not  know  the 
facts  of  the  situation,  but  this  bill  im- 
proves their  lot. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  What  I  am  saying  is 
when  we  get  people  down  on  the  farm, 
the  farmers  will  favor  It.  When  we  com- 
pare this  and  when  we  say  to  a  man  that 
he  cannot  send  his  kid  out  and  work  on  a 
farm  or  on  a  relative's  farm  to  help  pay 
for  his  schooling,  it  seems  to  me  some- 
thing is  out  of  kilter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  the  young  kids  under  12. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Those  under  14. 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
can  be  done  if  the  parents  agree  to  It. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. But  he  carmot  go  out  on  his  owti 
and  make  a  little  money  on  the  side. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  substitute  will 
conform  exactly  to  the  committee  bill. 
What  I  am  pointing  out  is  that  it  is  a 
little  ironic  to  take  these  steps  supposed- 
ly for  welfare  of  the  child.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  had  trouble  in  finding  jobs  for  his 
own  kids.  I  know  that  I  did  when  my  chil- 
dren were  growing  up.  I  had  difiBculty 
finding  jobs  for  them.  There  are  not  very 
many  jobs  they  can  do  other  thsui  mow- 
ing lawns  or  cleaning  cars  or  doing  some- 


thing of  that  kind  when  they  are  under 
age.  An  awful  lot  of  kids  are  looking  for 

work. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  in  that  area 
that  we  want  to  work,  the  area  of  seeing 
how  we  can  find  jobs,  and  not  how  to  put 
restraints  on  them. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS,  Mr,  President,  in  cer- 
tain areas  we  have  certainly  responded 
to  this  particular  plea,  I  can  recall  an 
operator  and  owner  of  a  great  amusement 
park  at  Lake  Pontchartrain  in  Louisiana, 
who  came  to  my  ofBce  and  came  to  the 
hearings.  He  explained  how  hard  it  would 
be  to  conduct  this  wholesome  amusement 
and  recreation  park  of  his  at  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain if  he  could  not  employ  young 
people  during  the  seasonal  period,  the 
summer  period,  at  a  rate  less  than  the 
minimum  wage. 

It  made  sense  to  me,  and  we  have  pre- 
served the  opportunity  for  young  people 
during  the  vacation  periods  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  seasonal  recreational  areas, 
and  there  is  no  minimum  wage  damper  to 
discourage  the  employer  from  taking 
them  on. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  say  that  is  also  ironic.  We  did  it.  I 
know,  I  went  along  with  it.  I  thought  it 
was  good.  But  if  we  recognize  that  this 
is  an  employment  opportunity  for  young 
people,  why  not  give  it  to  the  reat  of 
them?  Why  should  our  efforts  to  stimu- 
late jobs  for  young  people  be  confined  to 
seasonal  amusement  parks? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  when 
they  work  in  a  gasoline  station  and  pump 
gas  and  a  young  boy  is  doing  the  same 
job  as  an  adult,  I  think  he  ought  to  be 
paid  the  same  as  the  adult.  The  oppor- 
tunity should  not  be  there  for  regular 
employment — not  seasonal  employ- 
ment— that  will  take  jobs  away  from 
adults, 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
where  we  have  a  broad  disagreement.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  will 
admit  that  when  we  have  a  family  wage 
earner  who  is  25  or  thereabouts,  there  is 
only  3.2  percent  unemployment  rate  in 
that  category  now.  However,  where  we 
have  a  higher  rate  of  unemployment  Is 
among  youth  and  particularly  minority 
youth.  This  is  the  area  that  I  think  we 
will  have  to  continue  to  work  on. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  if  this  country  is 
going  to  move  forward,  we  need  a  group 
of  kids  who  can  not  only  have  the  right 
to  vote,  but  who  can  also  have  the  right 
to  earn  their  own  way.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  as  important  as  anything 
that  we  can  do, 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  will  not  detain  the 
Senate  at  this  point  for  very  long.  How- 
ever, the  economics  of  the  minimum 
wage  and  its  impact  or  lack  of  impact  on 
inflation  was  the  subject  of  testimony  in 
the  committee.  We  have  had  the  testi- 
mony of  representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I  want  to  point  this  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  who.  while  not  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  was  not  at 
the  hearings  on  June  9  of  last  year  when 
this  happened. 

Dr.  Richard  S.  Landrj',  the  adminis- 
trative director  of  Economic  Analysis 
Study  Group  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
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Commerce,  stated,  as  is  shown  in  the 

hearings  record: 

We  do  not  contend,  unlike  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses that  appear  before  you,  apparently, 
that  the  minimum  wage  is  inflationary.  Quite 
the  opposite.  Inflation  Is  not  caused  by  mini- 
mum wages.  Unemployment  is  caused  by 
mUilmum  wages. 

He  put  it  in  different  terms.  This  is 
not  any  inflationary  factor  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Conmierce 
The  minimum  wage  that  we  are  talking 

about  IS.  ,  ,, 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr,  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  said  that  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce representatives  said  that  this  is 
not  an  inflationary  factor? 

Mr.  WILLLWIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  when 
did  they  say  that? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  June  9  of  last  year  at 
the  hearings  before  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  all  I 
can  sav  is  that  every  other  group  that  I 
have  been  able  to  discuss  this  with  says 
that  it  is.  The  Cost  of  Living  Council  and 
the  Price  Commission  says  it  Is.  The 
chamber  of  commerce  seems  to  be  sup- 
porting the  substitute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
say  that  I  find  them  to  be  right  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  finds  them  to  be 
wrong,  which  normally  is  not  the  case 
around  here. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  this  is  quite 
interesting.  I  do  not  suppose  they  are 
talking  about  the  npplc  effect  there,  are 
they? 

Mr.  WTLLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
word  "ripple"  was  not  ased  in  this  con- 
text. I  think  if  this  Senator  contends  this, 
since  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  sup- 
ported the  proposition  that  raising  the 
minimum  wage  from  $1.60  to  $2.20  over  a 
period  of  time  is  not  inflationary.  I  would 
say  that  I  would  agree  And  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  debate,  it  seems  to  me  thJt 
when  people  are  working  for  a  living  at 
an  hourly  rate  and  when  they  get  all 
done,  if  they  are  at  the  minimum  rate 
and  have  just  gotten  their  heads  a  little 
above  the  poverty  level,  our  problem  is 
not  inflation  at  all.  It  is  the  problem  of 
trying  to  help  peop'.e  who  are  living  .it  a 
minimum  standard  of  living. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  9  A.M.  THURS- 
DAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
complftes  its  business  tomorrow,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  imtil  9  a.m.  on  Thursday. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS TL^NNEY  .\ND  MATHIAS 
AND  PROVISION  FOR  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSIN-ESS  ON  THLTIS- 
DAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  following  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  on  Thursday,  the  distin- 
euished  Senator  from  California  iMr. 
TuNNEY  '  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes;  that  he  be  followed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathi.\si  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes;  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
there  be  a  period  for  tlie  transaction  of 
routine  morning  busmess  not  to  extend 
beyond  10  o'clock  am.,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT     REQUTESTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  been  authorized  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  to  propound  the 
following  imanimous-consent  requests. 
These  requests  have  been  discussed  with 
and  cleared  with  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader,  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill  (Mr.  Willi.^ms>  .  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  'Mr.  Javitsi,  the  distin- 
guished jimior  Senator  from  Colorado 
'Mr.  DOMINICK  I .  the  distinguished  junior 
the  committee  i  Mr.  Javits  i  ,  the  distin- 
tinguished  jimior  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Staffordi,  and  other  Senators. 


THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  BILL— UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unammous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row at  no  Uter  than  2  p.m..  the  unfin- 
ished business  iS.  3390 1  be  temporarily 
laid  aside,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  1861.  the  so- 
called  minim imi  wage  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  fiu-ther  that 
time  on  the  Taft-Domimck  substitute 
amendment  'No.  1204'  be  limited  on 
tomorrow  to  2  hours; 

That  time  on  any  amendment  to  the 
Taft-Dommick  substitute  be  limited  to 
1  hoiu-; 

That  time  on  any  debauble  motion  or 
appeal  in  relation  thereto  be  limited  to 
30  minutes: 

That  Senators  in  control  of  time  on 
the  Taft-Domimck  substitute  amend- 
ment I  No.  1204  >  be  authorized  to  yield 
therefrom  on  tomorrow  to  any  Senator 
on  any  amendment,  debatable  motion, 
or  appeal ; 

Provided  fiuiher,  that  no  nongermane 
amendment  to  the  Taft-Dominick  sub- 
stitute be  in  order: 

Provided  further,  that  at  10  o'clock 
a.m.  on  Thursday,  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness be  temporarily  laid  aside  and  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S  1861,  the  so-called  minimum  wage 
biU: 

That  time  on  the  Taft-Dominick  sub- 
stitute amendment  'No.  1204*  be  limited 
to  1  hour,  on  Thursday,  to  begin  rtmnmg 
at  10  o'clock  a.m..: 

That  no  amendment  to  the  Taft- 
Dominick  substitute  may  be  in  order  on 
Thursday: 

That  a  vote  occur  on  the  Taft-Domi- 
nick substitute,  as  amended,  if  amended. 


at  11  o'clock  am.,  with  the  right  of  any 
Senator  to  move  to  table  to  remain  in- 
violate: 

Provided  further,  that  if  the  Taft- 
Dommick  substitute  amendment  'No. 
1204'  is  rejected,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  <Mr  St.affcrd)  be 
recognized  for  the  purpose  of  calling  up 
an  amendment; 

That  time  for  debate  on  the  bill  on 
Thursday  be  limited  to  4  houi-s; 

That  Senators  in  control  of  the  time 
on  the  bill  may  yield  therefrom  to  any 
Senator  on  any  amendment  debatable 
motion,  or  appeal; 

That  time  on  any  amendment  to  the 
bill  on  Thursday  be  limited  to  1  hour; 

That  time  on  any  amendment  to  an 
amendment,  debatable  motion,  or  ap- 
peal be  limited  to  30  minutes: 

Provided  further,  that  the  time  on  the 
Taft-Dominick  substitute  on  tomorrow 
and  on  Thursday  be  equally  divided  he- 
tween  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  <Mr  Tafti  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Wil- 
liams'! : 

That  time  on  any  amendment,  debat- 
able motion,  or  appeal  In  relation  to 
the  Taft-Domlnirk  substitute  amend- 
ment be  divided  between  the  mover  of 
such  and  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
substitute  I  Mr.  Taft'.  except  in  any  in- 
stance in  which  the  author  of  the  sub- 
stitute 'Mr.  Taft  or  Mr  Dominick  '  is  in 
favor  of  such  amendment,  motion,  or 
appeal,  m  which  case  the  time  in  op- 
position thereto  would  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  or  his  designee . 

Provided  further,  that  time  on  the  bill 
on  Thursday  be  equally  divided  between 
the  distinguished  manager  oi  the  bill 
'Mr.  WILLIAMS'  and  the  distingmshed 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  com- 
mittee 'Mr.  JAVITS)  ; 

That  time  on  any  amendment,  debat- 
able motion,  or  appeal  in  relation  to  the 
bill  be  divided  between  the  mover  of 
such  and  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  'Mr.  Williams',  except  m  any 
case  in  which  the  manager  of  the  bill 
would  be  in  support  of  such,  m  which 
case  the  time  m  opposition  thereto  be 
under  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  or  his  designee: 

Ordered,  finally,  that  a  final  vote  on 
passage  of  the  bill  as  amended,  if 
amended,  occur  no  later  than  10  p.m. 
Thursdav 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object- — and  I  shall 
not  object — I  should  like  to  pose  the 
question  of  what  happens  in  the  event — 
which  I  heartily  hope  will  happen- 
that  the  substitute  amendment  should  be 
adopted.  At  that  point,  it  being  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  full  bill,  no  further  amend- 
ments would  be  in  order.  Do  I  correctly 
imderstand  that  at  that  point  any  time 
should  be  allowed  for  debate  and  other 
motions  in  connection  with  that,  so  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  would  not  be  fore- 
closed and  have  to  wait  until  10  p.m.? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  response 
to  the  Senator,  tmder  the  request,  there 
would  still  be  4  hours  for  debate  on  the 
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bill.  Of  course,  any  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill,  if  such  were  made,  would  be 
in  order,  there  would  be  a  time  limita- 
tion on  any  such  motion,  under  the  re- 
quest, of  30  mmutes.  and  additional  time 
could  be  yielded  from  the  bill  on  any 
motion  or  appeal. 

Mr.  I30MINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  advise 
the  Chair  whether  he  has  concluded  his 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  corLsent  that  rule  XII 
be  waived  m  connection  with  the  agree- 
ment for  a  vote  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  It  IS  understood  that  mo- 
tions to  table  the  motions  to  recommit,  or 
other  motions  and  appeals,  are  not 
being  waived  m  respect  of  the  total 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  beheve  I  specified  that  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  vote  on  the  sub- 
stitute; but  I  think  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  has  raised 
a  pertinent  point.  I  add  to  my  unani- 
mous-consent request  the  provision  that 
all  rights  of  Senators  with  respect  to 
tabling  motions  and  motions  to  recom- 
mit,  remain   inviolate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Criair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  express  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senat.r  from  New  Jer- 
sey Mr  WiLLw.MS'  and  to  the  distin- 
g'Uished  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  J.\viTsi  for  their  willingness  to 
agree  to  a  request  which  precludes  any 
perfecting  amendments  to  the  bill  on 
tomorrow  and  which  allows  only  amend- 
ment's to  the  substitute  on  tomorrow.  I 
think  they  were  ver>'  generous,  consider- 
ate, and  cooperative  in  this  regard,  and 
I  want  to  conimend  them. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Dominick', 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  i  Mr. 
Taft>,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  -  Mr  Stafford  > ,  and  other  Sen- 
ators who  participated  in  the  discussions 
leading  up  to  the  agreement  which  has 
now  been  reached 
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Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  the 
reason  why  we  did  what  we  did  is  that  if 
we  have  any  amendment  that  we  think 
should  go  into  the  bill,  which  would  affect 
the  result  of  the  voting  on  the  substitute. 
Senator  Williams  and  I  feel  that  if  we 
give  adequate  assurance  to  the  Senate, 
the  Senate  will  take  that  into  considera- 
tion in  respect  of  its  vote. 

So  I  did  not  wish  supporters  of  the  bill 
to  feel  that  their  rights  have  been  prej- 
udiced by  our  position.  But  we  thought 
that,  considering  the  exigencies  we  all 
face  and  the  high  desirability  of  this  bill 
and  the  need  for  bringing  it  to  a  prompt 
conclusion  under  the  conditions  we  face 
in  this  year,  we  should  make  that  agree- 
ment m  order  to  arrive  at  the  total  unan- 
imous consent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield'.' 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  wnLIAMS.  Specifically,  the 
agreement  calls  for  the  recognition  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  after  the  vote 
on  the  substitute.  If  the  substitute  is  re- 
jected, he  will  be  recognized  first,  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  an  amendment  deal- 
ing with  the  enterprise  test.  His  tmiend- 
ment  would  delete  from  the  bill  the  re- 
duction to  $150,000  annually.  It  would 
keep  it  at  $250,000. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  be  for  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I,  of  course,  supported 
the  reduction  to  $150,000  to  reach  more 
workers.  But  I  can  appreciate  the  prac- 
tical needs.  Many  employers — not  hap- 
pily— probably  will  support  it,  too. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  EXDMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  make  sure  that  my  request 
provides  that  on  tomorrow  only  germane 
amendments  to  the  Taft-Dominick  sub- 
stitute will  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  that  an 
additional  request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  want  to  be 
sure  it  is  in  the  request.  If  it  is  not,  I  ask 
th".*^  it  be  included. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m. 
After  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Cooper  )  will  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes  with  a  limitation  of  3 
minutes  on  statements  therein. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  routine  morn- 
ing business,  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  S.  3390,  the  unfinished 
business,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  pending  question  thereon 
will  be  on  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  able  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  '  Mr.  Cannon  > . 

At  no  later  than  2  p.m.  tomorrow,  the 
unfinished  busmess  will  be  laid  aside, 
and  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  so-called  minimum 
wage  bill,  S.  1861.  The  pending  question 
at  that  time  will  be  on  the  adoption  of 
the  Taft-Dominick  substitute. 

A  time  limitation  agreement  has  been 
entered  mto  m  accordance  with  which 
there  will  be  a  limitation  of  2  hours  on 
the  substitute  tomorrow  afternoon,  and 
1  hour  on  any  amendment  to  the  sub- 
stitute. No  nongermane  amendment  will 
be  in  order,  and  only  amendments  to  the 
substitute  will  be  in  order  tomorrow. 
Rollcall  votes  will  occur  on  tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjourrunent,  under  the 
order,  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
7:20  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Wednesday,  July  19,  1972,  at 
10  a.m. 
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COMPREHENSIVE      OLDER      .AMER- 
ICANS SERVICES  AMENDMENTS 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

or    M.\SS.ACHL-SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  18,  1972 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  express  my  pleasure 
that  the  House  so  overwhelmingly  gave 
:t.s  support  to  H  R  15657.  riie  Compre- 
^enslve  Olaer  .■\meri''an.v  Services 
Amendments,  on  July  17.  Thf»se  amend- 
ments will  greatly  strennhen  the  pro- 
grams authorized  under  th^  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  as  well  as  providing  new  au- 
thority for  additional  types  of  activities 
under  this  act. 

Since   the   Older   Amencans   Act   was 


enacted  into  law  in  1965  it  has  brought 
many  needed  services  to  older  people  in 
communities  across  the  Nation.  These 
have  included  visiting  services,  telephone 
reassurances,  transportation  prepara- 
tion and  delivery  of  meals,  senior  cen- 
ters, in-home  health  aides  foi  the  home- 
bound  elderly,  geriatric  screening  and 
referral,  and  adult  education  courses. 
In  addition,  the  Older  Americans  Act 
has  provided  many  service  opportuni- 
ties for  older  people  through  the  foster 
grandparent  and  retired  senior  volunteer 
programs.  The  latter  two  programs 
which  are  administered  by  the  Action 
agency  have  helped  to  onng  meaning 
into  the  lives  of  older  people  as  they 
themselves  brought  services  to  disad- 
vantaged children  and  adults  in  their 
home  communities. 
Yet,  as  the  recent  White  House  Con- 


ference on  Aging  pointed  out  older  peo- 
ple still  have  many  unmet  needs  that 
deserve  our  immediate  attention.  Many 
of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  15657  are  a 
response  to  tlie  recommendations  made 
by  this  Conference. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  some  of 
the  provisions  of  this  very  comprehen- 
sive bill  which  I  believe  wUl  have  a  major 
impact  on  the  solution  of  tne  problems 
of  the  aging.  Rrst  of  all,  the  bill  would 
streiigthen  the  role  of  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  as  a  focal  pt^Lnt  of  Fed- 
eral concern  for  older  persons.  H.R. 
15657  states  clearly  that  the  Commis- 
sioner on  Aging  who  heads  the  Admini- 
stration on  Aging  would  be  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  and  would  not  be 
able  to  delegate  any  of  his  functions  to 
any   other   officer   who    is   not    directly 
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responsible  to  him.  In  addition,  it  pro- 
vides that  Federal  agencies  proposing 
to  establish  programs  related  to  the  pur- 
posers  of  the  Older  Amencars  Act  shall 
consult  with  the  Administration  on 
Aging  prior  to  the  establishment  of  such 
programs,  and  Federal  a^rencies  ad- 
ministering such  programs  shall  co- 
operate with  the  Administration  on 
Aging  in  carrying  them  out. 

The  bill  would  also  substantially  re- 
vise tlie  title  m  State  and  community 
erant  program  which  has  been  used  to 
fund  some  1,700  projects  since  it  first 
went  into  operation.  This  new  title  ni 
would  assist  State  and  local  agencies  to 
concentrate  resources  in  oiuer  to  de- 
velop comprehensive  and  coordinated 
service  systems  to  serve  older  persons. 
These  agencies  would  be  encouraged  to 
enter  into  new  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  each  other  and  with  provid- 
ers of  social  services  for  planning  for 
providing  social  services.  Services  would 
be  designed  to  secure  ana  maintain 
maximum  independence  and  dignity  in 
a  home  environment  for  older  persons 
capable  of  self -care  with  appropriate 
supportive  services  and  to  remo^'C  in- 
dividual and  social  barriers  to  economic 
and  personal  independence  for  older 
persons. 

The  bill  also  increases  the  matciiing 
rates  available  to  pay  for  services.  Under 
present  law.  Federal  fimds  are  available 
to  pay  not  more  than  75  percent  of  the 
costs  of  projects  for  the  first  year,  60 
percent  of  the  cost  for  the  second  year 
and  50  percent  of  the  cost  for  the  third 
and  any  subsequent  year  of  the  projects. 
Under  H.R.  15657,  Federal  funds  could 
be  used  for  paying  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
cost  of  social  services  which  are  not  pro- 
vided as  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  system  and  up  to  90  percent 
of  the  cost  of  social  services  provided  as 
a  part  of  such  a  system. 

The  bill  provides  an  authorization  for 
appropriations  of  $100,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1973,  $200,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  and  $300,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1975 
for  the  administration  of  area  plans  on 
aging  and  for  the  development  of  these 
coordinated  systems  for  the  deliverj'  of 
social  services. 

H.R.  15657  adds  a  new  title  to  the 
Older  Americans  Act  relating  to  the  pro- 
vision and  initial  staffing  of  multipurpose 
senior  centers.  Senior  centers  have  been 
extremely  successful  components  of  the 
present  program  but  additional  authority 
is  needed  for  the  provision  of  facilities 
for  such  centers.  These  centers  provide  a 
single  focal  point  where  older  people  can 
gather,  receive  a  variety  of  services,  and 
be  referred  to  other  services  they  need. 
The  Commissioner  of  Aging  would  be  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  pay  up  to  75 
percent  of  the  costs  of  leasing,  repair- 
mg  or  altering  existing  facilities  so  that 
they  could  be  used  as  multipurpose  sen- 
ior centers.  The  Commissioner  would  also 
be  able  to  make  grants  for  3  years 
at  a  declining  Federal  share  of  75,  66%, 
and  50  percent  to  cover  the  costs  of  pro- 
fessional and  technical  personnel. 

Amendments  to  the  foster  grandparent 
program  would  provide  new  opportuni- 
ties for  low-income  older  Americans  to 
render  meaningful  community  service. 
The  amendments  would  permit  low-In- 
come persons,  60  years  and  over,  to  serve 
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both  children  and  adults  with  special 
needs  in  community  settings.  Older 
Americans  could  assist  other  needy  older 
people  in  their  own  homes,  in  nursing 
homes  and  In  institutions.  In  addition, 
older  people  would  continue  to  serve 
children  in  institutions  and  begin  to 
serve  children  in  their  own  homes  or  in 
schools  or  day  care  settings. 

Lastly,  the  bill  would  establish  special 
programs  directed  to  the  solution  of  crit- 
ical problems  confronting  older  persons 
in  the  areas  of  preretirement,  housing, 
transportation,  employment,  and  con- 
tinuing education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  we  took  in 
passing  these  amendments  will  help  to 
bring  deserved  assistance  to  many  older 
people  who  need  help  in  making  their 
later  years  happy  years. 
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IMPORTATION     OF     CHROME     ORE 
FROM  RHODESIA 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  18.  1972 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, during  the  lengthy  controversy 
over  my  proposal  to  end  the  ban  on  im- 
portation of  chrome  ore  from  Rhodesia, 
Mr.  Clifford  J.  Hynning,  of  Arlington, 
Va.,  wrote  numerous  letters  to  the  New 
York  Times  in  support  of  my  position. 

An  authority  on  international  law,  Mr. 
Hynning  is  a  former  vice  chairman  of 
the  international  and  comparative  law 
section  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
He  was  the  founding  editor  in  chief  of 
the  International  Lawyer,  a  quarterly 
publication  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Times  opposed  my  legislation  in 
seven  editorials  published  in  1971  and 
1972. 

Recently  the  Times  published  a  letter 
from  me  responding  to  some  of  the  state- 
ments which  had  been  made  in  the  news- 
paper's editorials.  Subsequently,  on  Jime 
25,  the  Times  published  a  letter  from 
Prof.  Seymour  Finger  maintaining  that 
the  Byrd  amendment  constitutes  a  ^iola- 
tion  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

Mr.  Hvmning  has  responded  to  the  ar- 
guments advanced  by  Professor  Finger, 
argruing  ably  that  the  ending  of  the  pro- 
hibition against  chrome  shipments  from 
Rhodesia  does  not  violate  U.S.  treaty 
obligations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Hvmning's  most  recent  letter  addressed  to 
the  Times  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Btrd    Amendment    on    Rhodesian    Chrome 

Violates    No   Tseatt   Oblioation   or   the 

United  States 

(By  Clifford  J.  Hynning) 

To  brand  one's  own  state  as  a  treaty  viola- 
tor, as  The  Times  has  consistently  done  in 
editorials  on  the  Byrd  Amendment,  is  a  most 
serious  charge  that  should  only  be  levied  if 
based  on  a  firm  legal  foundation. 

Neither  The  Times  nor  Professor  Seymous 
Finger  (letters  page,  June  25).  can  cite  a 
treaty  of  the  United  States  or  Congressional 


act  which  by  their  terms  prohibits  the  Im- 
portation of  chrome  from  Rhodesia  or  au- 
thorizes trade  sanctions  on  Rhodesia. 

The  only  way  The  Times  can  malte  uut  a 
case  of  treaty  violation  is  to  argrue  that  the 
ratlflcatton  of  the  UN  Charter  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  UN  Participation  Act  m  1948 — 
27  years  ago-  -necessarily  means  that  when 
the  UN  Security  Council  barred  trade  with 
Rhodesia  on  the  pretext  that  she  was  a  threat 
to  the  peace,  bach  sanctions  were  automa- 
tically converted  into  a  treaty  obligation  of 
the  United  States,  without  any  reference 
to  the  Congress  at  ail  This  contrast  vnih 
Great  Br.taln.  which  annually  obtains  Par- 
liamentary approval  of  an  Order  in  Council. 
.-iimilar  parliamentary  involvement  Is  found 
m  other  countries. 

The  UN  Charter  does  obligate  the  United 
States  (Art.  25)  to  "accept"  a  "call"  by  the 
Security  Council  for  economic  measures  i  Art. 
41) .  but  only  if.  h,s  Secretary  of  State  Edward 
Stettlnms.  Jr..  assured  the  President  and 
the  Congress  In  1945.  s\ich  measures  "relate 
to  the  prevention  or  suppression  of  breaches 
of  the  peace.  ' 

Great  Britain  has  throughout  renounced 
the  use  of  force  against  Rhodesia;  Rhodesia 
would  use  force  only  In  se'f-defense.  Thus 
there  has  been,  and  can  be,  no  aggression 
of  any  breach  of  the  peace  between  Rhodesia 
and  Great  Britain, 

Where  then  does  the  UN  find  a  threat  to 
the  peace?  .^s  the  late  Dean  Acheson  said 
119681  in  his  address  on  "The  .Arrogance  of 
International  Lawyers,"  the  argument  in 
support  of  mandatory  sanctions  was  that  If 
Rhodesian  independence  is  "continued  in 
time."  other  .states  might  be  led  to  break 
the  peace  to  bring  about  a  domestic  change 
of  the  franchise  m  Rhodesia.  This  year  George 
Ball  former  Under  Secretary  of  State,  wrote 
in  a  Washington  Post  book  review  that 
.^cheson's  address  "cut  to  bits  '  UN  Sanctions. 
More-over,  any  such  breaking  of  the  peace 
would  run  afoul  of  the  explicit  prohibition 
of  the  UN  Charter  Itself.  In  Art  2i4>,  against 
"the  threat  or  use  of  force"  by  a  member 
state  exceprt  in  self-defense. 

Your  answer,  I  suppose,  retreats  to  the 
position  that  the  validity  of  Rhodesian  sanc- 
tions Is  not  open  to  inquiry  outside  the  UN, 
In  view  of  the  unanimous  votes  of  the  Se- 
curity Council,  That  Is  Professor  Finger's 
argument.  But  that  raises  the  question 
whether  this  Is  the  kind  of  unchallengeable 
power — taken  as  an  act  of  faith — that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stales  authorized  the 
President  to  submit  to  in  the  UN?  You  are 
probably  correct,  insofar  as  you  make  the 
argument,  that  an  .\merlcan  court  would 
decline  to  rule  on  it  as  a  "political  question" 
or  "an  Act  of  State."  leaving  such  delicate 
matters  of  foreign  policy  to  the  political 
branches  of  the  government.  But  my  con- 
cession is  limited,  for  the  Congress  is  one  of 
the  political  branches  of  the  government. 
As  early  as  James  Madison,  it  was  recog- 
nized that  in  the  case  of  a  treaty  regulating 
a  subject  specifically  within  the  constitu- 
tionally enumerated  powers  of  the  Congress — 
as  the  foreign  commerce  puwer — the  Congress 
has  the  right  and  duty  "to  deliberate  on  the 
expediency  or  Inexpediency  of  carrying  such 
treaty  Into  effect,  and  to  determine  and  act 
thereon,  as,  in  their  Jtidgment,  may  be  con- 
ducive to  public  good."  This  is  what  the 
Congress  has  done  on  the  Byrd  Amendment 
on  Rhodesian  chrome  Senator  Sam  Ervin. 
the  leading  constitutional  lawyer  of  the  Sen- 
ate, called  Rhodesian  sanctions  "a  violation 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  just 
as  this  amendment  (by  Senator  F^ilbright  to 
pull  the  teeth  of  the  Byrd  Amendment  1  Is 
an  offense  against  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  It  must  be  beyond  cavil  that 
the  Congress  has  the  right  to  challenge  the 
validity  of  Security  Council  action  pur- 
portedly taken  under  Art.  41  of  the  Charter, 
to  determine  whether  the  delegation  of  power 
to  the  President  under  the  tJN  Participation 
Act  has  been  properly  exercised  in  oonfonnity 
with  the  Act  and  the  Charter  as  understood 
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by  the  Congress.  If  that  challenge  is  bottomed 
In  liiw  and  reaaon,  as  I  have  attempted  to 
demonstrate,  the  resulting  Byrd  amendment 
does  not  violate  any  treaty  of  the  United 
States,  because  the  Security  Coimcll  action 
Is  demon^strably  ultra  tires  under  the  Charter 
itaei; 


NEEDED:  A  STRING  OF  VETOES 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  IS,  1972 

Mr  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple seek  an  end  to  Inflation.  Members  of 
Congress  also  declared  that  they  would 
Uice  to  see  an  end  to  the  upward  spiral 
of  wages  and  prices,  as  do  those  In  the 
executive  branch.  Despite  such  protesta- 
tions. Inflation  continues. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  state  of  af- 
fairs Is  that  those  who  urge  an  end  to 
inflation  refuse  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  achieve  it.  Since  part  of  the  rea- 
son for  our  economic  problems  relate  w 
the  fact  that  Government  is  spending  far 
more  money  than  It  is  receiving  in  taxes 
and  Is  increasing  the  money  supply  with- 
out any  backing  for  the  Increased  dollars. 
It  seems  clear  that  inflation  can  only  be 
stopped  by  a  reversal  of  these  policies. 

The  combined  Federal  deficit  for  the 
4  years  ending  June  30,  1973.  will  top 
$110  billion.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
reports  that  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  is  already  looking  for  places 
w  trim  a  prospective  $40  billion  deficit  in 
fiscal  1974. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  declared  that: 

In  spite  of  mounting  Inflation  and  mount- 
ing defldta.  the  Congress  remains  obllvl- 
uus  .   The  Administration   requested   »27 

billion  for  HEW-Labor  appropriations  for 
aacal  1973  a  S7  billion  Increase  over  1972.  The 
House  tacked  on  on  extra  $1,275,856,000. 

The  JournfiU  noted: 

In  the  Senate,  another  open-endad  8p«nd- 
ln«  program  wa«  Juat  approved  by  a  73-12 
vox*.  The  program  would  spend  12.95  blUloa 
to  «mbarlt  on  the  devolopm»nt  of  chUd  caw 
centers,  an  effort  that,  once  underway  In 
earnest,  would  surely  cost  the  taxpayers  10 
times  that  ante. 

Unless  inflation  Is  to  continue,  and  its 
rate  is  to  increase,  action  must  be  taken. 
The  Journal  expresses  the  view  that: 

At  this  point  .  .  It  seems  'he  only  thing 
'hat  stands  a  chance  of  rescuing  the  run- 
away budget  la  a  string  of  vetoes  by  the 
President  Otherwise,  next  year,  whoever  Is 
President  will  not  only  have  to  ask  for  a  tax 
Increase,  but  might  also  be  forced  to  put  the 
economy  through  the  wringer  again  to  pre- 
vent an  ui.latlonary  explosion. 

It  is  essential  that  we  come  to  grips 
with  the  real  causes  of  inflation.  If  we  do 
not.  the  problem  wiU  never  be  solved. 
One  of  the  most  important  causes  is 
deficit  spending  by  Government. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
editorial  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
June  28,  1972,  and  place  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  time: 
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[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  28.  1972] 
A  8TSINC  or  Vetoes 
There  was  a  theory  not  long  ago  that 
the  federal  spending  binge  Congress  has  been 
enjoying  for  a  decade  would  run  Its  cotirse. 
Sooner  or  later.  It  was  said,  the  projected 
deficits  would  become  so  dizzying  that  Infla- 
tion of  South  American  proportions  would 
loom.  Then,  even  the  wild -eyed  spenders 
would  tremble,  peer  Into  their  souls,  and  find 
a  tattered  remnant  of  fiscal  responsibility  to 
cling  to. 

Those  of  us  foolish  enough  to  be  tempted 
by  this  theory  are  now  compelled  to  face  up 
to  our  own  naivete.  It  now  becomes  clear  that 
In  this  golden  era,  when  every  man's  a  Key- 
neslan.  American  legislators  are  really  not 
that  much  more  responsible  than  their  coun- 
terparts In  Santiago  or  Buenoe  Aires.  The 
combined  federal  deficit  for  the  four  years 
ending  June  30,  1973,  will  top  $110  billion. 
And  sis  our  Mr.  Janssen  reports,  the  boys  at 
the  OfHce  of  Management  and  Budget  are 
alreadv  looking  for  places  to  trim  a  prospec- 
tive $40  bUUon  deficit  In  fiscal  1974.  Yet  the 
Congress  remains  obllvlotis. 

For  some  reason,  we're  reminded  of  the 
film  clips  and  photographs  of  the  looters 
who  went  about  their  business.  In  Watts, 
Detroit,  Newark,  unconcerned  that  the  po- 
lice stood  by  watching,  and  that  photog- 
raphers were  recorcMng  their  moves.  They 
seemed  to  sense  that  because  "everyone  was 
doing  it"  that  law  was  in  suspension  and 
none  of  them  would  be  brought  to  Judg- 
ment. There  Is  in  Washington,  now.  a  simi- 
lar sense  of  suspended  reality,  a  curious 
awareness  that  everyone  Is  doing  It  even  as 
the  press  and  the  public  look  on.  but  that 
there  will  be  no  retribution. 

The  administration  requested  $27  billion 
for  HEW-Labor  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1973,  a  $7  billion  Uicrease  over  1972.  The 
House  tacked  on  an  extra  $1.275356,000.  an 
Increase  approved  by  its  Appropriations 
Committee,  whose  chairman,  George  Mahon 
of  Texas,  nevertheless  warns  of  "the  terrible 
fiscal  plight  of  the  federal  government  at 
this  time."  Can  anyone  doubt  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  add  another  several  hundred  million 
to  the  pile? 

It  Is  In  that  upper  body,  after  all,  that 
yet  another  open-ended  spending  program 
was  Just  approved  by  a  73-to-12  vote.  The 
program  would  spend  $2.95  billion  to  embark 
on  the  development  of  child-care  centers  an 
effort  that,  once  underway  In  earnest,  would 
surely  coet  the  taxpayers  10  times  that  ante. 
Then,  of  course,  there  are  the  plans  to 
boost  Social  Security  benefits  by  20%.  A 
majority  in  the  Senate  Is  now  cosponsorlng 
this  proposal,  which  would  add  at  least  $6 
billion  to  the  deficit  next  year.  Mr.  Nixon 
requested  a  modest  5%  Increase.  The  White 
House  terms  the  higher  Increase  "Irrespon- 
sible and  untimely."  And  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Con- 
gress yesterday.  Casper  Weinberger,  director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  said 
that  "unless  Congress  wishes  to  force  a  huge 
tax  increase"  it  can't  continue  adding  to  out- 
lays. He  described  the  fiscal  outlook  as 
"ominous." 

But  the  President  is  by  no  means  Innocent. 
His  shoulder  la  still  behind  his  general  reve- 
nue-sharing proposal,  which  would  cost  the 
Treasury  $7.5  billion  next  year.  When  the 
political  pressures  were  applied.  Mr.  Nixon 
ootild  not  resist  signing  the  $1  bUllon  black- 
lung  bill  (Sen.  Scott  warned  him  he  would 
loee  Pennsylvania  IX  he  gave  In  to  his  budget 
advisers  and  vetoed  the  bill) . 

At  this  point,  though.  It  seems  the  only 
thing  that  stands  a  chance  of  rescuing  the 
runaway  budget  Is  a  string  of  vetoes  by  the 
President.  Otherwise,  next  year,  whoever  Is 
President  will  not  only  have  to  ask  for  a  tax 
Increase,  but  might  also  be  forced  to  put  the 
economy  through  the  wringer  sigaln  to  pre- 
vent  an    Inflationary   explosion.   Of   course. 
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there  are  political  risks.  Mr.  Nixon's  Demo- 
cratic challenger  will  accuse  him  of  being 
Insensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  needy,  but 
this  would  undoubtedly  occur  no  matter  how 
high  the  deficits  soar. 

Unless  we  are  again  being  naive,  even  the 
political  risks  don't  seem  that  awfully  high. 
The  great  majority  of  the  national  electorate 
has  graduated  from  high  school,  and  there  is 
ample  evidence  the  voters  are  getting  smarter 
and  smarter.  Surely  this  wisdom  Includes  a 
passable  knowledge  of  simple  Jirlthmetlc. 


THE   DEMOCRAT   NATIONAL 
COm'ENTION 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1972 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  of  last  week 
gave  rise  to  several  newspaper  columns 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest  to 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umns be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  columns 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  July  16. 

1972] 
McOovERu's   Meeting    With    Protesters  at 

THE    DORAL 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

Miami  Beach. — There  Sen.  George  Mc- 
Govern  was.  America's  victor  of  the  hour,  en- 
titled to  have  a  head  swelled  bigger  than  a 
Korlda  watermelon,  but  he  was  standing  in 
the  midst  of  what  some  would  caU  "kooks  ' 
and  "rabble." 

Many  men  savoring  the  highest  honor  a 
political  party  can  pay  would  have  stayed 
in  the  Doral-on-the-Beach  penthouse  and 
said,  "Let  em  eat  dirt." 

And  the  Secret  Service  could  have  taken 
the  rap. 

After  all,  the  young  war  protesters  were 
ugly  of  both  mood  and  dress.  Stringy-haired 
men  were  nude  from  the  waist  up.  The  un- 
kempt look  of  the  young  women  was  exceeded 
In  offenslveness  only  by  the  cries  of  "bull" 
and  worse  expletives  from  young  females  who 
in  gentler  times  might  have  been  at  Wed- 
nesday prayer  meeting. 

If  you  have  ever  stood  chln-to-chln  with 
this  kind  of  group,  you  know  that  It  takes 
courage  not  to  walk  away  out  of  fear — or 
contempt  for  the  boorish  language,  the  foul 
manners,  the  physical  smell  of  the  angry 
young  men  and  women,  some  of  whom  love 
their  own  harsh  questions  so  much  that  they 
have  no  time  for  answers 

Well,  McGovern  overruled  his  Secret  Serv- 
ice protectors,  and  he  stayed  to  talk  out  with 
these  students  his  policies  regarding  the 
Vietnam  war.  This  group  of  leather-tough 
kids  soon  sllnked  away,  realizing  that,  while 
McGovern  refused  to  accept  all  their  de- 
mands, he  Is  about  the  best  available  to 
them. 

McGovern  had  gambled,  and  won.  that  he 
could  surmount  the  generation  gap.  political 
passion  and  a  core  of  troublemakers  to  de- 
fuse a  'Vietnam  tempest  that  could  have 
blown  up  this  convention  and  saddled  his 
candidacy  with  the  same  cruel  burdens  that 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  had  to  carry  four  years 
ago. 

That  Is  "brlng-us-together"  leadership. 
That  is  the  communication  so  desperately 
needed  to  heal  the  Nation's  wounds. 
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«i«t  tiiat  a  handful  In  that  SDS  (Students 
,  ffl^^mocratlc  Society)  crowd  may  not  be 
'.l^w^eTmaklng  bombs  today.  But  It  is 
"^  -hat  one  reason  McGovern  won  the 
^Xai  C^Ufoml  "Prt--^  13  that  50,000  kids 
^nevTd  n  his  honesty  and  Integrity  enough 
^  4,Sd  the  .tr*et^,  ringing  doorbells,  but- 
^S  voters.  That  is  why  he  is  the  presl- 

nSove°rn'hld  been  in  his  suit,  watching 
TV  He  had  seen  his  staunchest  backers  In  a 
iJidlv  pro-McGovern  Massachusetts  delega- 
Hon  swelled  to  outrage  by  some  mistaken  no- 
^n  t^t  he  would  make  Thailand  the  new 
^Tetn^  He'knew  that  already  his  credibility 
«n«  atstake  and  he  had  to  prot-ect  It.  even  at 
S^risk^f  his  Uf^KJr  so  the  Secret  Service 

"^■Thlt^Uttl^e  episode  is  just  one  reason  why 
It  mav  be  brackish  pundltry  to  leap  to  tiie 
w^tislon  that  the  McGovern  candidacy  will 
S  frr  the  Democrats  the  same  kind  of  de- 
bacle that  sen.  Barry  Goldwater's  was  for  the 
Republicans  eight  years  ago. 

There  are  25  million  young  people  out 
J^e  who  can  vote  for  the  first  time.  Some 
Republicans  are  supremely  confident  that 
Resident  Nixon  will  win  easily  because  most 
of  these  young  won't  vote. 

But  the  biggest  lesson  of  this  convention  is 
that  the  old  power  structure  played  the 
voung  the  poor,  the  mlnorlttes  cheap.  The 
result  IS  that  these  "out"  groups  took  over. 
and  now  there  is  m  fact  a  new  Democratic 
oarty  with  big  labor  and  the  once-en- 
trenched  politicians   wondering   what    hap- 

^\^d  that  Is  why.  despite  all  the  Daleys  and 
Meanys  and  Agnews  and  Nlxons  arrayed 
against  him,  McGovern  Is  Ukely  to  give  Nixon 
a  real  run  for  the  rosebuds. 

There  Is  however,  one  aspect  of  that  con- 
tretemps at  the  Doral  that  bodes  Ul  for  Mc- 
Govern, It  had  him  once  again  trying  to  ex- 
plain awav  a  remark,  or  a  policy  statement^ 

"Residual  force  In  Thailand."  "Begging  la 
better  than  bombing."  "A  thousand  bucks  for 
everv  welfare  recipient."  "Legalize  marl- 
fuaiva — no.  Just  decriminalize  It." 
■  These  are  typical  of  the  welter  of  situations 
that  has  arisen  where  McGovern  is  explain- 
ing McGovern.  The  R^>ubllcans  are  bound 
to  say  "Senator  McGovern.  meet  Senator  Mc- 
Govern!" As  they  try  to  exploit  seeming  con- 
tradictions. 

That  nskv  Jotimey  into  the  mouth  of  an- 
gry protest"  suggests  that  the  Democratic 
nominee  knows  the  value  of  his  reputation 
for  honesty.  But  then  so  do  his  political  op- 
ponents. And  vou  can  bert  that  their  prime 
objective  will  be  to  divorce  George  McGov- 
ern from  his  army  of  young  faithfuls. 

What  Reaixy  Worries  Rkpubucans  Is 

Lettt-ce 

(By  David  Braaten) 

The  Republicans  have  been  putting  up  a 
brave  enough  front,  but  deep  down  they  are 
worried.  Deeply,  terribly,  flngemall-bltlng 
worried  about  that  Democratic  convention. 

It's  not  the  candidate  that  bothers  them. 
Their  spies  In  Miami  have  already  reported  to 
the  satisfaction  of  everyone  at  the  'White 
House,  apparently,  that  George  McGovern 
and  his  minions  are  "ruthless,"  and  as  every- 
one knows,  the  Republicans  historically  favor 
ruthless  opponents  like  Lyndon  Johnson. 
Instead  of  nice  guys  like  Hubert  Humphrey 
or  Adlai  Stevenson. 

No.  What  Is  worrying  the  Grand  Old  Party 
strategists  Is  the  vegetable  issue. 

As  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  and  his  agents  dis- 
covered. In  their  week-long  surveillance  of 
the  Democratic  Convention  from  a  nearby 
motel,  the  big  issue  this  year  is  not  Mc- 
Oovem,  Vietnam,  tax  reform  or  amnesty,  but 
lettuce. 

At  first,  the  Republicans  couldn't  believe 

their  ears. 

"Lettuce?"  said  one  agent,  dropping  his 
earphones  and  flicking  the  tape  recorder  to 
replay.    "Are    they    saying    lettuce?" 
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"T  thought  It  was  letters,"  said  his  com- 
panion ,who.  truth  to  tell  had  been  dozing 
at  his  headset).  "Something  about  the  Boy- 
croft  Letters.  I  think." 

"Good  Lord!"  said  the  first  agent.  We 
better  tell  the  chief.  It  might  be  a  new 
Pentagon  Papers  thing.  Or  what  was  it 
with  Blaine,  the  Mulligan  Letters?" 

"Blaine?"  said  the  second  agent,  taking  otT 
his  earphones.  'Who  the  hell  is  Blaine?  The 
new  secretary  of  commerce?" 

Well  of  coixrfie,  they  playea  the  tape  bacK. 
and  other  Democrats  started  speaking  '.ip. 
and  eventually  U  sank  in  that  the  key  phrase 
of  the  convention  was.  indeed.  -Boycott 
Lettuce  ■■  The  Republican  strategists— ilKe 
everybodv  else— didn't  have  the  faintest  Idea 
what  is  was  all  about,  but— unlike  everybody 
else— thev  felt  obliged  to  take  steps. 

"If  the  Democrats  are  against  lettuce,  we 
better  come  out  in  favor  of  it,"  said  one 
strategist.  ...     _       ^,„ 

■Right!"  said  the  others.  "Check!      Great! 
"Up  lettuce!" 

Then  there  was  an  awful  sUence,  broken 
finally  bv  a  senior  ?trateglst-who  said,  "Come 
on  now.' That's  silly.  How  can  you  write  a 
pro-lettuce  plank  In  a  party  platform,  for 
crvlng  out  loud?" 

After  a  bit,  one  of  the  Junior  strategists 
said.  "How's  about  If  we  announce  a  boycott 
of  something?  Wouldn't  that  do  it?" 
Cries  of  "Right!"  "Check!"  "Great!" 
"Okav.    whafll    It    be?"    said    the    senior 
strategist,    puffing    on    his    pipe.    "Turnips? 
Rutabagas?  Jerusalem  artichokes?" 
There   was   another   long   silence. 
"Bacon-let  tuce-and-tomato     sandwiches?' 
'.entured     the     junior     strategist.     Frowns^ 
Thumbs-down       gestures.        Murmurs        of 
"Bleccchhl"  and  "Yuck!" 

One  bv  one,  they  began  ticking  off  the 
boycott  possibilities  and  discarding  them  on 
ethnic  or  reg.onal  grounds.  Cabbage?  There 
goes  the  Polish  vote.  Grits?  The  South.  Baked 
beans-  New  England.  Bagels?  You're  kidding 
In  the  end.  a  tentative  decision  was  made; 
the  GOP  will  announce  a  party  boycott  ol 
anchovv  paste,  wild  rice  and  shallots.  A 
mlnorltv  recommendation  on  summer 
squash."  mvistard  creens  and  mushrooms  Is 
under  study.  If  vou  have  strong  feelings  on 
any  particular  vegetable,  write  to  the  Boycott 
Division.  Republican  National  Committee. 
Washington.  D.C  .  20025.  Do  not  enclose 
samples. 
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McGovern  :  One  or  ths  Geeat  PROMisiRa  or 
OtJm  DAT 

(By  CrosbTS.  Noyes) 

Miami  Bkacb. — "I  think  It  comes  down  to 
this:  Do  we  have  the  guts  to  level  with  the 
American  people?"  'When  you  said  that,  Law- 
rence P.  O'Brien,  you  said  It  all. 

TTie  quesUon  Is:  Who  la  "we"?  Wbo  is  It 
that  up  until  now  hasn't  been  leveling  with 
the  American  people? 

"We."  no  doubt,  includes  the  last  three 
Democratic  presidents,  whoa*  records  and 
policies  have  now  been  ofUciaUy  repudiated 
by  the  Democratic  party.  It  also,  of  course, 
includes  Rlciiard  Nixon,  whose  aclilevemenU, 
as  compared  to  his  promisee,  are  not  held  In 
high  esteem  by  the  Democratic  chairman. 
But  perhaps  most  of  all,  the  "we"  whose  guts 
Larry  O'Brien  was  exhorting  with  such  fervor 
was  the  Democratic  nominee  himseU. 

The  point  that  the  chairman  was  trying  to 
make  in  his  opening  address  to  tiie  conven- 
tion was  that  poUtlclans  would  do  well  to  stop 
promising  things  that  "we  know  cannot  be 
delivered  by  man,  Ood  or  the  Democratic 
party."  His  plea  vras  to  stop  kidding  the 
American  people  and  tell  them  the  truth  for  a 
change— to  "break  the  vicious  cycle  of  over- 
promising  and  tinderproduclng  that  has  cor- 
rupted us  all." 

Well,  It  so  happens  that  George  McGovern, 
m  his  quest  for  the  Democratic  nomination, 
has  turned  ouft  to  be  one  of  the  great  prom- 
isers  of  OUT  d*y.  He  has  been  promising  noth- 


ing less  than  a  revolution  In  what  this  coun- 
try has  stood  for  over  a  generation  and  some 
radical  changes  In  the  way  it  is  run. 

Amone  other  things,  he  is  promising  $1,000 
to  everv  man.  woman  and  child  in  the  United 
States  and  a  tax  system  that  will  do  away 
with  rich  people. 

He  Is  promising  to  cut  defense  expendl- 
tvu-es  by  a  cool  40  percent  and  still  keep  the 
United  States  the  strongest  nation  on  earth. 
He  Is  promising  (»mplete  victory  in  Viet- 
nam to  the  Communist  leaders  in  Hanoi  by 
scuttling  the  "corrupt,  undemocratic  govern- 
ment in  .Saigon  "  And  after  that  he  Is  prom- 
ising to  get  back  American  war  prisoners  by 
going  to  Hanoi  to  beg  for  their  release. 

He  is  promising  to  keep  the  faith  with  our 
friends  and  alliee  aroimd  the  world  while 
pulling  American  forces  out  of  Asia  and  West- 
ern Europe.  Although  he  is  going  to  be 
choosv  m  deciding  Jtist  who  otu  friends  and 
alllee"are,  he  Is  promising  to  work  for  not 
just  a  nation,  but  a  "world  of  peace,  sbun- 
dsince  and  freedom." 

Never  mind  that  all  of  these  promises  are 
verj-  much  subiect  to  revision  as  time  goes 
on.Never  mind"  either,  that  McGovern  him- 
self has  gone  to  some  length  to  reassure  peo- 
ple that  Congress  will  never  let  him  do  most 
of  the  things  that  he  Is  proposing  to  do 
once  he  Is  in  the  White  House. 

"Just  Imagine."  said  Larry  O'Brien,  "what 
It  would  be  like  to  elect  a  President  who 
made  onlv  modest  straiehtforward  campaign 
promises,' and  then  seriously  went  about  ful- 
fUimg  them"  So  far  as  George  McGovern  is 
concerned.  It  takes  quite  an  Imagination 
But  undoubtedly  O'Brien's ,  plea  for  some 
measure  of  moderation  in  the  upcoming 
presidential  campaign,  forlorn  as  :t  may  be, 
is  perfectly  sincere. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  pro- 
fessionals In  the  Democratic  party  will  do 
everything  In  their  power  from  now  on  to 
bring  McGovern  down  to  earth  For  their 
collective  Judgment  is  that  If  the  American 
people  become  convinced  that  McGovern 
would  seriously  go  about  fvilfllUng  the  prom- 
ises he  has  been  making,  the  whole  Demo- 
cratic party  is  heading  for  a  disaster  next 
November. 

This  fear  was  the  orUy  cohesive  force  be- 
hind the  abortive  effort  to  stop  McGovern 
here  in  Miami  this  week.  It  failed  quite  sim- 
ply because  the  convention  had  to  nominate 
somebody  and  there  was  nobody  else  around 
whom  it  could  coalesce  But  the  collapse  of 
the  antl-McGovern  faction  and  the  relatively 
easy  victory  for  the  South  Dakotan  have 
done  nothing  at  all  to  heal  the  divisions  or 
ease  the  misgivings  'hat  the  McGovern  can- 
didacy inspires  among  the  party  profes- 
sionals. 

Most  of  them,  to  be  sure.  wUl  swallow  their 
bitterness  and  rally  behind  the  candidate. 
Even  If  they  are  convinced  he  cAnt  win — 
and  a  good  many  of  them  still  are — they 
will  do  their  beet  to  minimize  the  effect  of 
a  defeat.  They  hope,  furthermore,  to  move 
McGovern  toward  more  moderate  positions 
on  the  issues  that  Interest  them.  Only  those 
with  irreconcilable  ideological  and  policy 
differences,  such  as  Heru7  Jackson  and 
George  Wallace,  will  continue  to  withhold 
their  support. 

How  successful  the  professionals  may  be 
m  taming  their  tiger,  however,  remains  to 
Ije  seen.  McGovern  would  be  less  than  hu- 
man If  he  were  not  very  much  impres.sed  by 
his  performance  here,  and  he  certainly  is  not 
beholden  to  anybody  for  his  victory.  His 
promisee  already  have  taken  him  a  long  way. 
And  Larry  O'Brien  notwithstanding,  he  is 
quite  likely  to  gO'  right  on  making  them. 


THE  CANDIDATE  WILL  NEED  HlS  RCST  BRIAK 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatncki 
MiAid  Beach.— It  still  Is  hard  to  believe. 
as  the  TV  commercial  tells  us.  that  he  ate  the 
whole  thing.  Just  six  months  ago  this  week- 
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end.  correspondents  who  tra\"eled  through 
New  Hampshire  with  George  McQovern 
traveled  with  a  political  cipher.  Now  we  wUI 
travel  with  the  Democratic  nonUnee  for 
President  of  the  United  Slates. 

There  .-aav  ')e  ;n  the  shi^p'.varn  phrase,  a 
threat  h\iman  sron-  behind  this.  It  has  not  yet 
emerged.  McGovern  has  come  on  so  slowly 
and  steafUly.  m  the  fashion  of  a  plastic  ex- 
trusion, that  one  keeps  waiting  for  more  to 
appear  We  know  little,  so  far.  of  what  makes 
him  laugh  cir  weep  or  cry  out  :n  rage  He  has 
spun  into  view  like  a  caroussel  charger,  ca- 
parlsoiied  lu  rompviterlzed  tape,  more  of  a 
symbol  than  a  man  of  flesh  ai.d  iiiood. 

This  will  change.  One  thinks  of  Wendell 
WUkle.  Alf  Landon.  Barry  Goldwater.  even  of 
Adlai  St.even.=;on  In  the  national  view.  They 
too  began  as  ncnentUles.  as  enigmas  The  re- 
markable thing  about  McGovern  Is  that  he 
achieved  his  triumph  in  a  Held  once  crowded 
with  names  far  better  known:  Humphrey, 
Muskle.  Jackson.  Lindsay.  He  ran  them  Into 
the  ground. 

Six  months  ago,  the  prospect  seemed  im- 
p>osslble  He  rated  three  to  Ave  percent  in  the 
national  polls,  and  he  had  languished  at  that 
level  for  a  solid  year.  In  New  Hampshire  he 
was  no  more  than  George  Who?  He  was  then 
wandering  about  hotel  dlring  rooms,  shak- 
ing hands  with  customers,  wallers  and  bus- 
bovs.  He  ignited  no  fires. 

His  victory  was  largely  a  product  of  two 
factors — the  strength  of  his  own  organiza- 
tion, and  the  weakness  of  his  opponents.  The 
weakness  was  fortuitous;  the  strenfe:th  was 
hla  own.  It  ought  not  to  be  minimized.  As 
an  organizer,  aa  a  political  tactician.  McGov- 
ern has  to  command  respect.  He  puts  this 
thing  together,  in  caucuses,  in  prlmsirles.  In 
tireless  labor  here  In  Miami.  Prom  the  mo- 
ment the  first  gavel  fell  Monday  night,  his 
claim  on  the  prize  could  not  be  denied.  It 
was  a  work  of  great  skill. 

Where  does  he  go  from  here?  The  short 
answer  Is  Nowhere.  Granted,  one  can  wTlte 
a  scenario.  If  McGovern  s  young  volunteers 
can  register  .-nilUons  of  new  voters  and  then 
get  them  to  the  polls;  If  McGovern  can  make 
peace  with  the  old  pols  and  the  leaders  of 
organized  labor;  if  he  can  modify  his  own 
early  Image  as  a  far-out  extremist;  if  his 
debt-ridden  party  can  raise  the  necessary 
money:  if  he  can  rally  black  support  in  key 
states;  if  Richard  Nixon  falls  into  catastroph- 
ic blunder — if  all  this  develops,  while  the 
economy  drifts  and  the  war  goes  on:  Yes. 
McGovern  coiild  make  it  m  November. 

It  Is  too  much  to  imagine.  McGovem's  oo- 
ailiion  is  stuck  together  with  paper  clips. 
Band-aids  and  hairpins.  His  support  among 
intellectuals  is  based  not  on  empathy,  but  on 
default.  His  young  amateurs  produced  a  mar- 
velous Job  in  the  pre-convention  maneuver- 
ing, but  the  presidential  election  itself  is  a 
different  horse  race.  Hero  McGovern  will  need 
professional  help,  from  organized  labor,  from 
governors,  mayors,  fellow  members  of  Con- 
gress. The  party  has  great  resilience,  and  the 
party  is  hungry.  But  at  this  Juncuire.  to 
speak  of  a  McGKovem  victory  is  to  speak  of 
miracles. 

Candor  compels  these  observations.  Candor 
equally  compels  the  admission  that  virtually 
all  of  us  in  the  press  ijallenes  of  Miami  were 
wrong  about  .McGovern  before  We  never  be- 
lieved he  could  win  this  nomination,  and  he 
won  It  For  the  moment,  let  a  word  of  tribute 
si;fflce  He  earned  this  honor,  and  he  fought 
the  good  flght.  Let  him  rest  up  now  for  the 
main  event 

[PYom  the  Washington  Post,  July  14,  1972] 

OTT   THB    CtTFT 

(A  commentary  by  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 
Miami  Beach. — They  have  Just  nominated 
George  McGovern  and  I  am  sitting  In  his 
headqtiarters  hotel  press  room..  Parties  and 
Joy  upstairs,  dancing  In  the  lobbies.  I  am 
looking  at  my  notebook  and  lis  pagee  of  wise- 
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crack.s,  anger,  apprehension  and  disappoint- 
ment. I'll  transcribe  them  here  as  they  hit 
my  tired,  bloodshot  eye: 

Sharper  people  here  are  shocked  by  McG's 
proposals  to  keep  land-based  forces  in  South- 
east .-^sla  .  .  McG  staffers  say  It  was  nec- 
essary to  get  nomination,  say  double-croeslng 
women  on  abortion  was  necessary  to  gel 
nomination,  say  b«icklng  off  on  everything 
necessary  to  get  nomination-.  .  .  Those  who 
clLsagree  are  cranky  liberals.  McG  only  man 
m  .\merlca  who  can  get  kids  back  Into  uni- 
form and  fighting  again? 

Youthful  McG  follower  in  lolAy  explains 
his  leader's  new  Nlxon-Uke  position  on  troops 
by  saying.  "The  establishment  fed  us  a  lot 
of  bull,  now  we  can  feed  them  bull,  but  oome 
Jan.  20." 

Seen  looking  miserable:  California  dele- 
gate sitting  with  his  head  in  his  hands  on 
convention  floor  saying,  "I  think  I'll  go  back 
on  the  streets." 

Thoughts:  This  oonventlon  is  a  htige  meet- 
ing of  clients  and  their  social  workers  .  .  . 
a  vast  coming  together  of  the  emergent, 
white  collar  majority  .  .  .  teachers,  stu- 
dents, researchers,  nebulous  paper-shufflers, 
staff  people,  members  of  all  the  bureauc- 
racies. 

Where  are  Line  workers,  production  work- 
ers? They're  for  Wallace  or  Jackson.  Wallace 
crowd,  the  close  of  the  convention  .  .  . 
p>ollte  folks  who  go  out  to  the  hail  every 
night  and  vote  their  convictions  .  .  .  differ- 
ent from  McG's  people  who  vote  their  orders. 
Don't  be  Impractical,  we  gotta  win,  don't 
we?  Don't  sell  McG  short  .  .  .  has  made  a 
career  of  getting  elected  In  solid  Rep.  states. 

Peer  Into  New  York  delegation.  Very  quiet. 
Are  they  all  sitting  there  taking  notes  for 
books  they  are  going  to  write?  This  oon- 
ventlon, biggest  literary  event  of  century? 
Norman  Mailer.  WUllam  Styron,  Arthur 
Miller,  Irving  Wallace,  Germalne  Greer  all 
here.  So  also  reps  from  papers  and  6-candle- 
power  TV  stations.  Media  affluence.  Even 
Boston  underground  weekly  has  four  reps. 
Media,  media,  media  signs  everywhere.  Media 
from  the  Latin,  meaning  "in  between" — or 
we  are  the  people  who  get  in  everybody's 
way 

Observed:  Roman  Catholic  priest  with 
Italian  name  in  lobby  of  Wallace  hotel  head- 
quarters. He  says,  "Wallace  and  Humphrey 
people  come  up  to  you  and  say,  'Hey,  father, 
what  parish  are  you  from?"  You  never  hear 
that  from  McG  people." 

Vignette;  Hotel  suite  of  Henry  Klmelman, 
.McG'.s  finance  chsdrman.  Much  drinks  and 
Klmelman  bouncing  around  telling  an  anti- 
Polish  Joke.  Very  funny  now,  but  will  No- 
vember returns  from  Poles  In  Del.,  Buff.,  Chi. 
and  Pitts,  be  as  amusing?  Apparently  OK 
to  slur  certain  groups  but  not  others. 

On  unslurrable  list  are  blacks,  but  poor 
people's  groups  here  pathetic.  They  i)op  up 
In  lobbies  singing  "We  Shall  Overcome"  ditty 
and  then  not  knowing  what  to  do  next. 
This  not  pressure,  but  high-class  form  of 
panhandling.  Oh,  well  no  money,  no  power, 
so  must  beg. 

Meet  S.  Dakota  dels  at  victory  party.  Good 
solid  people  making  living  by  growing  alfalfa. 

Joke  overheard  in  hall:  How  do  you  tell 
union-picked  lettuce  from  non-union? 
Union  has  bug  on  the  leaves. 

Observation:  They  have  recorded  music 
instead  of  band  at  hall.  People  miss  hoopla, 
but  congratulate  each  other  on  getting  rid 
of  smoke-fllled  room.  Maybe  smoke-filled 
room  good  Idea.  Kept  politicians  off  streets. 
Here  they  are  out  loose  marauding. 

Who  is  McO  anyhow?  McQ  Is  H.  Humphrey 
In  drag?  Or  maybe  McG  not  so  shabby  as 
Miami  performance  indicates.  Walt,  Walt 
WAIT. 

There  are  more  notes,  but  I'm  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  Dave  DelUnger,  the  old  Chi- 
cago .Sevener,  an  anti-war  leader.  McGovern 
would  never  have  been  nominated  without 
the  people  DelUnger  led  on  the  streets,  but 
he  walks  around  here  unrecognized.  He  tells 
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me  that  he  and  Rennle  Davis  are  going  to 
have  a  press  conference.  I  tell  him  that  if 
McGovern  sends  the  boys  to  Thailand,  he 
will  see  to  it  that  their  dog  tags  are  stamped 
out  In  the  .shape  of  the  peace  symbol  and 
that  they  will  be  permitted  to  salute  their 
officers  by  flashing  the  "V   jlgn. 

[Reprinted  from  the  July  9.   1972  Issue  of 

the  Hearst  Newspapers] 

The  Crisis  CoNvitNTioN 

(By  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 

Miami  Beach. — If  you  were  down  here  In 
the  wings  of  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, waiting  for  the  big  show  to  get  un- 
der way  tomorrow,  you  probably  could  be 
stire  of  only  two  major  facts  In  all  the 
noise  and  confusion. 

The  first  Is  that  despite  George  McGov- 
em's  overwhelming  delegate  stren^h.  de- 
spite the  ebullience  and  confidence  of  his 
supporters,  there  is  a  whole  army  of  Demo- 
crats here  that  Is  dead  certain  that  his  nom- 
ination for  the  presidency  would  spell  party 
disaster  In  November. 

The  second  fact — and  only  those  present 
in  this  overheated  msulhouse  atmosphere  can 
truly  appreciate  It — Is  that  anybody  who 
wants  an  eyewitness  ringside  seat  would  be 
better  off  to  follow  the  proceedings  by  tele- 
vision. It  may  be  the  only  real  way  to  be 
sure  of  what's  happening. 

Any  firm  predictions  on  the  convention 
at  this  point  would  be  sheer  guesswork  and 
a  waste  of  time.  What  I  want  to  do  here  to- 
day Is  to  explain  why  I  agree  with  the  peo- 
ple who  think  McGovern's  nomination  Is  a 
gravely  sorry  prospect. 

The  basic  reason  why  I  am  leery  of  George 
McGovern  is  the  shifty  record  of  his  state- 
ments and  positions.  Par  from  being  an  In- 
corruptible crusader  for  firm  principles — an 
Image  carefully  cultivated  In  his  primary 
campalgnlng^the  record  shows  that  the 
senator  from  South  Dakota  Is  as  wily  and 
vacillating  as  any  other  politician  whose 
main  motivation  Is  personal  power.  Some 
think  he  is  even  more  so. 

I  first  nailed  McGovern  as  being  Intellec- 
tually dishonest  In  a  column  written  short- 
ly after  our  Incursion  Into  Cambodia  In  1970. 
.\long  with  other  vociferous  doves  In  and  out 
of  Congress,  he  had  called  the  self-defense 
operation  a  deliberate  escalation  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  taken  without  proper  advance 
notice  to  the  American  people. 

Now  this  may  or  may  not  have  been  a 
seemingly  reasonable  charge  to  have  been 
made  by  the  ordinary.  Inexperienced  mem- 
bers of  our  peace-at-any  price  people. 
But  coming  from  a  former  World  War  II 
bomber  pilot  like  McGovern  It  was  worse 
than  nonsense — it  was  hypocrisy  of  a  very 
low  order,  exercised  solely  to  inflame  the 
anti-war  sentiments  of  many  confused 
.'Americans. 

As  a  former  combat  filer,  McGovern  knew 
from  first-hand  experience  that  the  time 
and  place  of  an  attack  on  an  enemy — to  be 
successful — has  got  to  be  one  of  the  most 
closely  gtiarded  secrets  In  any  war.  The  Cam- 
bodian Incursion.  In  fact,  succeeded  in  its 
alms  precisely  because  of  Its  svirprlse. 

It  was  simply  inexcusable  for  McGovern 
to  suggest  that  the  American  public  had 
been  betrayed  by  no  advance  notice  of  the 
action. 

Any  kind  of  criticism  Is  fair  In  a  democracy 
If  it  is  on  the  level  intellectually. 

In  this  case  George  McGovern  was  not  on 
the  level.  He  simply  had  to  know  that  what 
he  said  was  nothing  less  than  calculated  chi- 
canery. 

Now  I  don't  want  to  be  unfair  about  the 
senator  even  If  he  Is  one  of  those  get-out- 
yesterday  guys  on  Vietnam  who  have  done  so 
much  to  prolong  the  war  by  giving  the  en- 
emy false  hopes. 

I  don't  doubt  he  sincerely  wants  an  end 
to  the  conflict.  But  who  do  you  know  who 
doesn't?  The  difference  is  that  McGovern  has 
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Keen  cashing  In  on  national  Impatience 
•irough  his  impractical  and  dishonorable 
nroposal  to  pull  totally  out  of  Indochina  and 
then  to  beg  for  our  prisoners  of  war  if  elected 
president. 

Even  if  you  assume  that  hla  ple-ln-the- 
■  iv  \'<slons  of  a  better  and  more  equable 
^lety  are  basically  sincere,  the  trouble  Is 
tnat  ills  liberal  plpedreams  also  have  been 
oilered  without  practical  foundation,  except 
to  get  htm  votes. 

Aa  I  have  already  suggested,  a  great  deal  of 
McOovern's  primary  campaign  success  was 
b&sed  on  his  personal  image  of  calm  stability. 
mat  image  has  rapidly  been  eroding  under 
careful  scrutiny,  and  through  his  own  reac- 
tion to  heavy  pressure. 

possibly  too  late.  Democratic  Party  regu- 
lars have  come  to  realize  that  McGovem's 
".-respo!  sible  position  on  Vietnam,  his  pro- 
n.>5ed  [.uicidal  slash  of  $32  billion  In  the  na- 
tional defense  budget  and  his  economically 
.itsane  domestic  programs  could  all  but  guar- 
iinee  defeat  on  election  day. 

More  than  that  they  have  been  treated  to 
the  spectacle  of  a  man  furiously  backtrack- 
ing from  previous  positions  In  opportunistic 
search  for  wider  support,  frequently  making 
no  sense  in  the  transition  from  self-pro- 
claimed crusader  to  would-be  compromiser. 

Perhaps  most  damaging  of  all,  they  have 
seen  McGovern  Anally  erupt  In  uncontrolled 
temper  in  the  delegate  disputes,  attempting 
: .'  take  a  vengeance  on  his  opponents  which 
i.as  made  a  genuinely  utilted  party  Impos- 
Elble. 

There  is  no  space  here  to  detail  all  the 
various  weaknesses  and  self-contradictions 
that  McGovern  has  been  displaying  as  party 
showdown  time  neared.  The  subjects  covered 
a  gamut  ranging  from  freeing  convicted 
draft  dodgers  and  deserters  to  free  abortion. 
I  don't  recall  that  he  took  a  stand  on  Angela 
Davis. 

My  own  favorite  is  his  back-off  from  his 
welfare-tax  reform  plan,  which  included  the 
asinine  proposal  to  give  $1,000  annually  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country. 

Nettled  by  repeated  analyses  which  showed 
ills  procrams  to  be  dangerously  ttnsound  and 
even  mathematically  wrong,  he  said  he  was 
naliing  revisions  he  considers  too  Important 
t:  announce  "in  the  intensely  political  at- 
::tosphere" — a  would-be  cop  out  which  makes 
;io  sense  whatever. 

Making  even  less  sense.  If  that  Is  possible, 
was  his  related  comment  on  his  $l,0OO-per- 
person  bonanza  plan. 

"That  IS  being  withdrawn  pending  our 
further  study."  he  said.  "It's  just  too  com- 
plicated for  the  average  person  to  under- 
stand." 

Well— I  don't  think  the  average  person 
would  find  receiving  $1,000  difficult  to  un- 
derstand, except  why  such  a  nutty  idea  was 
proposed  In  the  first  place. 

Meanwhile  I  hope  that  same  average  per- 
son wiu  be  able  to  understand  that  McGovern 
was  trying  to  cover  his  own  foolishness  by 
accusing  the  public  of  stupidity. 

Who  the  Democratic  Party  will  pick  as  Us 
standard-bearer  for  November  remains  to  be 
seen— but  if  George  McGovern  gets  the  nod 
the  convention  will  have  chosen  a  weak.  Im- 
practical and  vacillating  man. 

His  choice  will  be  good  news  at  least  to 
President  Nixon,  v^ho  certainly  should  pre- 
fer to  run  against  such  a  candidate  rather 
than  against  a  sound  and  thoroughly  expe- 
rienced opponent  like  Hubert  Himiphrey. 

The  Hearst  Newspapers  are  politically  in- 
dependent. In  1968,  our  papers  split  al- 
though I  personally  supported  Humphrey 
over  Nixon.  The  choice  was  difficult  because 
both  had  had  roughly  the  same  practical 
experience. 

This  year,  barring  some  kind  of  miracle, 
We  probably  will  suppwrt  Nixon  because  of 
Ws  record  and  because  nobody  comes  close 
to  his  practical  experience. 

We  could  never  support  George  McGovern, 
OXVin 1629— Part  19 
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both  because  of  his  self-serving,  opportun- 
istic   record    and    because    of    his    already 

proven  failure  as  a  practical  planner. 

In  a  word,  I  take  a  very  dim  view  of  the 
senator  from  South  Dakota — and  if  you  were 
down  here  you  would  know  how  fervently 
many  Democrats  share  my  attitude. 

Tliat  is  why  the  big  show  in  Miami  Beach 
this  coming  week,  no  matter  what  happens, 
at  base  will  be  a  crisis  production. 


MRS.  WILLIAM  MERRILL  CHESTER: 
IN  MEMORIAM 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  IS,  1972 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
mark  the  passing  of  an  outstanding 
woman  leader  ot  Milwaukee,  whose  son, 
John  "Chips"  Chester,  is  a  staff  consult- 
ant to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  a  personal  friend  of  many  of 
our  colleagues. 

His  mother,  Mrs.  William  Merrill 
Chester,  died  July  13  after  an  extended 
illness.  Mrs.  Chester's  involvement  in 
civic  activities  spanned  many  decades. 
She  was  perhaps  best  known  as  the 
f oimder  of  the  Girl  Scouts  in  Milwaukee, 
and  held  various  offices  at  the  national 
and  international  level  with  the  Scouts. 

Her  life  was  filled  with  service  to  others 
and  a  dedication  to  the  enhancement  of 
the  educational,  cultural,  athletic,  and 
other  opportunities  of  our  community, 
particularly  for  young  people. 

Fittingly,  the  Milv.aukee  Journal  has 
memorialized  Mrs.  Chester  in  an  editorial 
which  I  will  insert  at  this  time  m  the 
Record,  together  with  a  detailed  obituar%- 
on  her  life  which  appeared  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. 

My  wife,  Blanche,  joins  me  in  express- 
ing our  deep  sympathy  to  the  family  of 
Mrs.  Chester  for  the  deep  loss  which 
they  and  our  entire  community  has  sus- 
tained because  of  her  peissing. 

The  items  follow : 
I  Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  July  13,  1972] 
Mrs.  William  Merrill  Chester 

A  long  lifetime  of  service  to  her  community 
has  ended  with  the  death  of  Mrs.  William 
MerrlU  Chester  at  79.  Her  interests  and  en- 
ergy were  devoted  to  a  wide  range  of  proj- 
ects, producing  benefits  enjoyed  by  thou- 
sands of  MUwaukeeans  todiay.  She  helped 
organize  the  Girl  Scouts  here  and  was  their 
first  Milwaukee  commissioner.  Camp  .Alice 
Chester  was  named  for  her.  She  organized 
the  service  oriented  Junior  Leagtte  here,  lent 
her  support  to  youth  programs  on  local,  state. 
national  and  International  levels,  supported 
education  and  the  arts.  The  example  and 
the  deeds  of  this  great  lady  are  a  legacy  to 
all. 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  July  13.  1972) 
Mrs.  Chester  Dies;  Was  Civic  Leader 

Mrs.  William  Merrill  Chester.  79,  the  orga- 
nizer of  Girl  Scouting  in  Milwaukee  and 
granddaughter  of  the  founder  of  the  T.-'\ 
Chapman  Co  .  died  Wednesday  of  leukemia 

Mrs.  Chester,  who  had  been  ill  for  about 
two  years,  died  at  her  home  at  3590  N.  Lake 
Dr..  Shorewood.  She  also  had  a  summer  home 
at  Oconomowoc  Lake. 

She  was  Internationally  laaown  for  her 
work  with  the  Girl  Scout  organization,  ac- 
tivities which  spanned  half  a  centurj". 
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Her  civic  Involvement  Included  member- 
ship on  the  Lawrence  University  Board  of 
Trustees,  organizer  and  first  president  of  the 
Milwaukee  Junior  League  aiid  trustee  of  the 
Milwaukee  Art  Institute. 

She  was  a  memoer  of  the  motor  corps 
Hi  PYauce  during  World  War  I,  driving  truck* 
from  base  hospitals  to  field  hospitals  near 
the  front  lines.  She  also  was  a  former  Wis- 
consin women  tennis  champion. 

Mrs.  Chester  s  husband.  William  M.  Ches- 
ter, was  board  chairman  of  T.  A.  Chapman 
Co.  at  the  time  of  his  death  In  1964.  He  waa 
associated  with  several  industrial  and  finan- 
cial firms  and  was  active  in  civic  afiairs. 

The  former  Alice  Miller,  Mrs.  Chester  was 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P. 
Miller.  Her  father  at  one  time  was  attorney 
for  Lucius  Nleman.  longtime  publisher  of 
The  Milwaukee  Journal.  Miller  owned  Jour- 
nal Company  stock  which  was  later  sold  to 
Harry  J.  Graiit,  Nleman's  successor. 

Mrs.  Chester  s  grandfather.  T.  A.  Chapman, 
founded  the  Chapman  department  store  firm. 
Her  aunt  was  Miss  Alice  Chapman,  who  willed 
$1  million  to  the  former  Milwaukee  Downer 
College  for  construction  of  the  Chapman 
Library.  The  building  is  now  called  Chapman 
Hall  and  Is  part  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin— Milwaukee  campus, 

Tlie  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cheeter  are 
Atty.  George  M.  Chester,  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Foley  &  Lardner;  William  M.  Chester 
Jr..  vice  president  of  the  Hell  Co.:  John  C. 
Chester,  a  fo.Tner  diplomat  and  now  a  staff 
consultant  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  Mrs.  Verne  R. 
Bead,  who.se  husband  Is  board  chairinaji  ot 
the  Chapman  stores. 

Mrs.  Chester,  an  avid  traveler  both  for  her 
own  enjoyment  and  in  behalf  of  the  Girl 
Scouts,  took  her  last  trip  In  June.  1970.  when 
she  and  more  than  20  lamlly  memtjers  went 
to  Malavrt,  Africa,  to  visit  John  C,  Chester, 
who  had  a  diplomatic  post  there. 

Soon  afterward.  Mrs.  Chester  was  stricken 
with  leukemia  and  was  unable  to  travel 
again. 

In  1915,  following  her  graduation  from 
Bryn  Mawr  College.  Mrs.  Chester  organized 
the  Junior  League  here. 

Immediately  after  their  marriage,  she  and 
her  hiusband  left  for  Prance  where  they  both 
served  in  1917  and  1918.  She  was  in  Paris 
during  the  shelling  and  later  became  cable 
secretary  for  the  YMCA. 

During  the  1920s,  Mrs.  Chester's  activltiee 
Included  offices  in  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  the  Woman's  Club  of  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Chester  was  the  first  commissioner 
of  the  Milwaukee  Council  of  Girl  Scouts,  or- 
ganized ir.  1921.  Her  portrait  hangs  at  Camp 
Alice  Chester,  at  Booth  Lake  near  East  Troy, 
whlcli  was  dedicated  to  'ner  m  1925. 

Her  Interest  In  youth  work,  particularly 
with  Girl  Scouts,  continued  through  nearly 
five  decades. 

She  served  on  the  Girl  Scouts  Great  Lakes 
Regional  Committee  and  held  various  offices 
at  the  national  and  international  level  with 
the  Scouts.  She  headed  the  Girl  Scout 
mariner  program  here.  She  was  assistant 
world  treasurer,  vice  chairman  of  the  Juliette 
Low  World  Friendship  Committee  and  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  maintains  the 
Girl  Scout  World  Center  lu  Adelboden. 
Switzerland. 

Mrs.  Chester  wore  her  Girl  Scout  uniform 
in  1943  when  she  christened  the  wartime 
cargo  ship  Cape  Bon  at  Wilmington,  Del. 

In  1967.  though  a  grandmother  and  74 
vears  old,  she  weus  chosen  by  Gov.  Warren 
Knowles  to  be  general  chairman  of  the  gov- 
ernor's 10th  conference  on  children  and 
youth.  She  reacted  with  her  customary  en- 
thusiasm for  stimulating  interest  in  young 
people. 

As  a  young  matron.  Mrs.  Chester  was  noted 
for  her  ability  to  play  tennis  and  for  her  sail- 
ing ability.  The  Chesters  spent  summers  at 
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Oconomowoc  Lake  and  were  active  In  sailing 
and  fox  hunting  there. 

Mrs.  Chester  served  on  the  Milwaukee- 
Downer  Btmrd  of  Trustees  from  1931  to  1964. 
She  became  a  member  of  the  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity board  when  the  two  schools  consoU- 
datad  In  1964. 

Bryn  Mawr  gave  Mrs.  Chester  a  distin- 
guished service  citation  In  i960,  citing  her 
civic  activities  Mount  Man-  College  presented 
her  with  Ita  1967  Pro  Urbe  medal  for  out- 
standing civic  service  In  September,  1970, 
Lawrence  University  granted  her  an  hon- 
orary doctor  of  humane  letters  degree 

Services  will  be  at  1 1  a.m.  Monday  at  St. 
Pauls  Episcopal  Chiurch.  914  E.  Kxiapp  St. 
Burial  will   be   In  Forest  Home  Cemetery. 

Tlie  family  suggested  ooutrlbutlons  to  the 
Girl  Scouta  of  Milwaukee  County.  Lawrence 
University  and  the  University  School  of 
Milwaukee. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OUR  COUNTRY'S  PROBLEMS  ARE 
DUE  TO  WILLINGNESS  OP  CITI- 
ZENS   TO    HELP   THEMSELVES 


July  18,  1972 


WHITMER  HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  18.  1972 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  Whitmer  High 
School  debate  team  of  Toledo.  Ohio,  for 
winning  its  second  consecutive  national 
debate  championship  in  the  National 
Forensic  League — NFI^-Toumament, 
held  at  Wake  Forest  University  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  from  June  19  to 
June  22. 

In  triumphing  for  the  second  straight 
year.  Whitmer  becomes  only  the  second 
high  school  in  the  league's  history  to  win 
back-to-back  titles.  The  magnitude  of 
this  achievement  can  be  fully  appreci- 
ated only  when  one  understands  how 
competitive  the  tournament  is.  To  qual- 
ify, a  team  must  win  either  its  district 
tournament  or  its  State  championship. 
In  March.  Whitmer  High  teams  won 
both  the  western  Ohio  championship  and 
the  school's  third  consecutive  Ohio  State 
championship,  thereby  becoming  only 
one  of  four  schools  m  the  countrj-  to 
qualify  two  teams  for  the  finals. 

This  year's  winners  of  the  national 
tournament,  Jeffrey  Lewis  and  William 
Groves,  outpointed  some  80  other  schools 
representing  State  and  regional  winners 
on  the  topic  of  whether  the  jury  system 
in  the  United  States  should  be  signifi- 
cantly changed.  In  addition,  Whitmer's 
Robert  Perry  and  Lee  Flosenbaum  fin- 
ished seventh  in  the  competition. 

Behind  every  good  debate  team,  how- 
ever, there  must  be  a  good  debate  coach 
and  surely  Whitmer's  Esther  Kalmbach 
is  one  of  the  best.  Since  founding  the 
program  at  Whitmer  in  1961.  Mrs.  Kalm- 
bach has  taken  student  teams  to  the  na- 
tional anals  nine  times,  with  three  State 
and  six  district  debate  championships  to 
her  credit.  In  her  12-year  tenure,  Mrs. 
Kalmbach  has  coached  her  teams  to  two 
firsts,  one  second,  one  fifth,  one  seventh, 
and  one  eighth  place  in  the  nationals, 
truly  a  remarkable  record. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  applaud  Mrs.  Kalmbach 
and  the  members  of  the  Whitmer  High 
debate  teams  and  extend  my  best  wishes 
for  an  unprecedented  third  consecutive 
debate  title  next  year. 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

or  vtaoiNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1972 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  recent  congressional  recess,  I 
had  the  pleasure  and  pride  to  read  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  William  E.  Martin,  of  Field- 
ale,  Va.,  to  the  editor  of  the  Martinsville 
Bulletin.  I  have  read  few  analyses  of  our 
Nation's  difflculties  which  stated  the 
problems— and  the  solutions— more  suc- 
cinctly. 

This  letter  so  impressed  me  that  I  re- 
quested permission  of  the  writer  to  have 
the  letter  reprinted  for  my  colleagues. 
This  letter  is  all  the  more  noteworthy  be- 
cause the  writer  is  not  of  my  generation, 
but  rather  is  22  years  old. 

I  specifically  call  attention  to  the  clos- 
ing paragraph  of  Mr.  Martin's  letter: 

I  don't  know  If  we  can  persuade  ourselves 
to  change  our  conc«pt  of  society  around 
again.  I  hope  we  can  because  one  thing  is 
certain.  If  we  do  not  reverse  our  thlnJtlng 
soon,  the  already  overburdened  government 
m  Washington  will  drown  in  a  sea  of  un- 
necessary demands  by  citizens  and  cease  to 
be  a  301U-C*  of  those  solutions  whlcli  can 
only  come  from  the  one  Institution  that  rep- 
resents all  people,  all  Individuals,  as  a  whole. 
The  alternative  to  change  therefore  will  be 
chaos — IX  not  anarchy. 

I  insert  Mr.  Martin's  letter  at  this 
point: 

I  Prom      the      Martinsville.      Va..      Bulletin, 

June    28,    1972] 

Letter  to  the  Editor 

It  has  become  commonplace  for  those  of  tis 
who  have  complaints  about  anything  to  pack 
the  blame  off  on  the  federal  government.  This 
Is  very  ironic  because  many  of  our  problems 
have  been  created  by  our  willingness  to  pack 
everything  else  off  on  Washington  also. 

America's  greatest  problem  today  Is  not  the 
inability  of  the  federal  government  to  do  its 
work  properly:  it  Is  ours,  the  people's.  In- 
ability to  do  things  for  ourselves.  In  years 
gone  by,  when  someone  had  a  problem,  he 
did  all  he  could  to  solve  It  the  best  way  he 
knew  how.  He  did  not  always  succeed,  but  at 
least  he  tried.  That  Is  much  more  than  we 
can  say  about  ourselves. 

What  happens  today  If  we  see  something 
we  don't  like?  We  ask  why  Washington 
doesn't  do  something  about  It.  "My  kids 
aren't  making  good  grades  In  school;  why 
doesn't  my  congressman  see  that  we  have 
decent  schools  and  teachers  around  here?  I 
watched  TV  last  night,  and  the  programs 
were  Just  horrible;  why  doesn't  the  govern- 
ment do  something  about  the  networks?  I'm 
not  making  enough  money  In  my  Job;  but 
doesn't  the  President  make  them  pay  me 
more  money?  I  pay  my  taxes,  and  I  think  It's 
about  high  time  I  got  something  out  of 
them!" 

In  the  past,  our  counterparts  would  have 
made  their  kids  study  more;  would  have 
watched  something  else  on  TV;  or.  Heaven 
forbid,  might  even  have  done  something  con- 
structive with  their  time  like  read,  knit  or 
make  odds  and  ends  for  use  around  the  house. 
And  if  their  Job  wasn't  paying  them  what 
they  felt  was  a  proper  wage,  they  asked  for  a 
raise  or  looked  for  another  employer  who  paid 
better.  They  didn't.  In  short,  go  rushing  to  the 
government  with  their  problems  like  a  little 
chUd  running  home  to  his  mama. 

Things  seem  to  be  getting  even  worse.  To- 


day when  we  go  to  the  supermarket  ana 
find  the  price  of  steaks  too  high,  to  a  gre&t 
extent  because  demand  Is  outstripping  sup- 
ply; do  we  sajr.flce  a  little  and  buy  poultry 
or  something  else  less  expensive  and  let  the 
free  enterprise  system  help  us  by  allowing 
the  smaller  demand  to  force  down  prices?  No, 
most  of  us  can't  do  without  the  steak  tor 
a  little  while,  so  we  buy  it  and  go  home  only 
to  lire  off  a  letter  to  our  congressman  ae- 
mandlng  that  the  government  hold  do»-n 
prices. 

Finally,  I  mention  the  most  dlsheartenlne 
thing  of  all.  Now  that  we  consider  our  chil- 
dren more  as  sources  of  trouble  and  incon- 
venience than  Joy:  instead  of  doing  some- 
thing ourselves,  we  demand  that  the  govern- 
ment set  up  child  day  care  centers  so  that 
we  can  get  the  kids  out  of  our  hair  and  let 
the  state  have  the  chore  of  bringing  them 
up. 

These  e.xamples  are  not  the  only  ones  that 
can  be  cited,  but  they  amply  show  how  far  we 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  go.  To  our  ever- 
lasting shame,  we  have  lost  the  ability  or  at 
least  the  desire  to  do  things  for  trurselves 
as  individuals.  The  exact  reasons  for  this  loss 
of  Individual  Initiative  may  never  be  known. 
One  cause  may  well  be  that  the  tremendous 
growth  of  the  mass  media  In  recent  years  has 
made  us  lose  sight  of  the  Individual  himself. 
All  we  see,  read  and  hear  about  these  days 
are  masses  (groups)  of  people.  This  may 
falsely  lead  us  to  believe  that  there  are  only 
problems  of  the  masses,  and  therefore,  only 
solutions  by  the  masses.  This  Is  a  very  de- 
pressing thought  indeed. 

I  suspect,  however,  that  a  more  Important 
cause  of  the  loss  of  liidividtiai  iiUtiatlve  is 
the  fact  that  otir  forefathers  buUt  a  society 
that,  while  not  perfect,  was  at  least  so  suc- 
cessful that  we  have  all  become  like  the  brat 
who    inlierlts   his   father's   fortune.   We  are 
spoiled  rotten  and  don't  want  to  do  .-luythlng 
for  ourselves  that  ■we  can  get  someone  to  do 
for  us.  We  have  had  things  given  to  us  so 
easily  that  we  have  lost  the  desire  to  undergo 
the  occasional  short-term  self-denial  ai.d  the 
hard  work  that  in  the  long  run  would  make 
our  lives  and  the  lives  of  all  who  share  our 
society  much  better  and  happier.  This  line  of 
reasoning  does  not  come  from  an  "old  fogey  ". 
It  comes  from  a  22-year-old  college  graduate. 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  remedy  for  our 
ailment,  and  it  consists  of  a  return  to  a  more 
ordered   concept   of   society.   We  mtist  again 
consider  the  individual  as  the  center  of  our 
social    structure.    The    individual,    thus   re- 
moved from  his  preseiit  position  as  an  obscure 
entity  existing  somewhere  within  the  mass 
social  system,  will  have  to  become  once  again 
self-dependent.  He  will  view  himself  as  the 
master   problem  solver.   The  Individual  wUl 
thus  strive  to  do  for  himself  all  that  he  can; 
and  only  after  he  has  done  his  best  will  he 
turn  to  others  for  assistance,  He  will  first  go 
to  those  individuals  who  share  his  problem 
and  concern  and  work  with  them  to  find  a 
solution.  If  the  answer  eludes  even  this  group. 
they  win  then  turn  to  that  body  which  rep- 
resents the  next  largest  group  of  individu- 
als— the  local  government.  Then  of  course. 
If  needed,  comes  the  state.  Finally  the  mat- 
ter will  be  taken  to  the  federal  government 
when  It  becomes  evident  that  the  problem 
can  only  be  solved  by  all  Individuals  working 
together  as  a  Society  of  the  Whole.  The  fed- 
eral government,  now  free  from  the  task  of 
having  to  decide  questions  better  handled  at 
lower  levels,  will  be  able  to  commit  it*  full 
resources  to  finding  sound  and  Just  answers 
to  the  problems  only  It  csn  solve. 

I  don't  know  if  we  can  persuade  ourselves 
to  change  our  concept  of  society  around 
again.  I  hope  that  we  can  because  one  thing 
Is  certain.  If  we  do  not  reverse  our  think- 
ing soon,  the  already  over-burdened  govern- 
ment in  Washington  will  drown  in  a  sea  of 
urmecessary  demands  by  citizens  and  cease 
to  be  a  source  of  those  solutions  which  can 
only  come  from  the  one  Institution  that  rep- 
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resents  all  people,  aU  Individuals,  as  a  whole. 
T^  alternative  to  change  therefore,  will  be 
gjj^os — If  not  anarchy. 
Slucerelv, 

William  E.  Martin. 


HUNGARY,   1956 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
mj'  colleagues  in  the  House  whose  ability 
and  determination  I  respect  is  Larry 
HoGAN  of  the  Fifth  District  of  Mar>'- 
land.  I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  Representative  Hogan  before 
the  Congress  ot  the  Hungarian  Free- 
dom Fighters  Federation  on  July  1,  1972. 
I  especially  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  the  poem,  '  Hungary'.  1956.  " 
composed  by  Mr.  Hogan  which  is  drama- 
tic evidence  of  his  depth  of  feeling  and 
understanding  of  the  tragic  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Hungary  in  1956. 

The  address  follows : 
Address   by   Representative   Lawrence   J. 
Hogan 

Benjamin  Franklin  once  said  he  would 
like  to  come  back  in  2CX)  years  to  see  If 
Americans  still  value  their  freedom.  Sup- 
pose that  great  American  Freedom  Fighter 
returned  today.  'What  wotild  he  find?  Do 
.\merlcans  still  value  their  freedom,  r.r  do 
they  take  It  for  granted?  You  In  this  room 
fought  for  freedom  as  Benjamin  Franklin 
did,  so  you  cherish  it. 

It  would  not  be  a  very  happy  homecoming 
for  Benjamin  Franklin.  I'm  afraid.  He'd  find 
a  lack  of  respect  for  the  Ideas  and  Ideals  he 
worked  so  hard  for;  the  gift  of  freedom 
which  too  many  take  for  granted. 

The  examples  are  everywhere:  The  Capitol 
Building  Is  bombed.  The  Pentagon  is  bombed. 
The  life  work  of  scholars  at  universities  is 
destroyed.  Disruptions  and  violence  have 
spread  across  our  land. 

Benjamin  Franklin  would  be  sorely  dis- 
appointed about  things  going  on  in  this 
countn.-.  Yes,  our  domestic  problems  con- 
cern me.  as  I  am  sure  they  do  you.  But  of 
even  greater  concern  Is  our  military  posture 
!n  the  world  and  our  attitude  toward  com- 
munism and  the  threat  It  still  poses  to  world 
peace. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  so-called  com- 
mimlst  bloc  is  not  the  monolith  It  once  ap- 
peared to  be.  But  let  us  never  forget  who  the 
communists  really  are. 

It  Is  the  communists  who  invaded  South 
Korea.  South  Vietnam  and  Laos — regardless 
of  what  the  propagandists  of  the  press  and 
universities  tell  us. 

It  Is  the  communists  who  keep  whole  na- 
tions captive.  It  Is  the  communists  who  con- 
fine Russian  Intellectuals  to  Insane  asylums 
for  "treatment."  It  Is  communists  ■who  tol- 
erate no  dissent. 

It  was  the  communists  who  invaded  Czech- 
oslovakia In  1968. 

And  who  In  the  world — most  especially  in 
this  room — can  ever  forget  who  brutally 
crushed  the  heroic  people  of  Hungary  in 
1966? 

I  recently  heard  of  an  80-year-old  man  be- 
ing tried  In  Budapest.  His  terrible  crime? 
Sending  money  out  of  Hungary  to  support 
his  stepson. 

And  It  Is  the  communists  ■who  have  made 
the  last  16  years  of  Joseph  Cardinal  Mlnds- 
zenty'8  life  a  sorrow-filled  time  of  loneliness 
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and  separation  from  his  people.  It  was  en- 
couraging to  me  to  receive  a  ■warm  letter  of 
support  from  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  endors- 
ing my  resolution  regarding  the  Holy  Crown 
of  St.  Stephen. 

It  ■was  precisely  because  of  my  concern  ©■rer 
the  present  government  in  Htmgary  that  I 
have  sponsored  that  resolution  to  insure  that 
the  Holy  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  remains  In 
the  safekeeping  of  the  United  States  untU 
Hungary  once  again  enjoys  a  freely  elected 
government.  This  resolution  ■was  supported 
by  35  members  of  the  House,  Including  such 
good  friends  of  Hungary  as  Congressman  Bill 
Scherle.  Ed  Derwlnskl  and  Prank  Horton. 

As  I  am  sure  you  know,  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  will  be  In  Hungary  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day of  next  week.  I  am  certain  you  are  as 
concerned  as  I  ■was  as  to  what  his  visit  might 
mean  for  the  stattis  of  the  Holy  Crown  and 
for  relations  In  general  between  the  United 
States  and  Htingary. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  tonight  that 
I  have  been  assured  by  the-UJS.  State  De- 
partment that  Secretary  Rogers  does  not  plan 
to  raise  the  Issue  of  the  Holy  Crown.  I  have 
also  been  informed  by  the  State  Department 
that  the  Hungarlsm  government  has  not  re- 
cently Indicated  any  intention  of  discussing 
the  issue  of  the  Cro^wn. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  say  tinequlvocally 
that  the  Holy  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  will  not 
be  Included  In  the  discussions,  but  I  have 
been  assured  by  the  State  Department  that 
there  has  been  no  change  In  American  pol- 
icy regarding  the  Holy  Crown. 

My  continuing  concern — and  I  am  sure 
that  of  otir  visitor  Benjamin  Franklin — is 
that  many  Americans  seem  to  have  no  re- 
sjject  for  the  lessons  of  history  or  have  al- 
ready forgotten  those  dearly  learned  lessons. 
Take  the  example  of  Sen.  J.  William  Ful- 
bright  who  has  tried  to  end  the  funding  of 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  on  the 
grounds  that  they  are  renu^ants  of  the  Cold 
War.  1 1  opposed  his  position  every  step  of 
the  way  and  I  am  pleased  that  his  stand  has 
been  repudiated  substantially  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress. ) 

We  must  have  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  to  let  the  millions  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  know  what  is  really  happening 
in  the  world.  I  know  you  don't  have  to  be 
reminded  of  how  critical  that  need  is.  But 
for  those  Americans  who  needed  remind- 
ing— and  there  are  plenty  of  those — there 
was  a  recent  Interview  with  Alexander 
Solzhenltsyn,  the  Nobel  Prlze-w-tnnlng  Soviet 
author. 

He  had  some  good  things  to  say  for  Radio 
Liberty.  He  said:  "If  we  learn  anything  about 
events  In  our  own  country,  it's  from  there." 
Solzhenltsyn  also  said,  "You  Westerners 
cannot  Imagine  my  situation.  No  one  dares 
to  stand  up  and  object  to  a  party  propa- 
gandist, because,  if  he  does,  the  next  day  he 
may  lose  his  Job  and  even  his  freedom." 

And  yet,  faced  with  the  growing  military 
strength  of  that  nation  which  denies  the 
very  liberties  we  hold  so  dear,  we  still  hear 
the  loud  and  persistent  cries  of  people  such 
as  Senator  George  McQovern  who  propose  a 
$32    billion    cut    in   the   defense   budget! 

Let's  take  a  look  back  for  a  moment  at  our 
defense  spending  In  recent  years.  In  fiscal 
1968,  defense  spending  approximated  10  per 
cent  of  our  gross  national  product.  Under  the' 
Nixon  Administration  that  figure  has  been 
reduced  to  below  7  per  cent.  Defense  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  1972  was  down  more  than  $20 
billion  from  the  1968  level  and  almost  down 
to  the  pre-war  spending  level  of  fiscal  1964 — 
this  following  a  period  of  high  inflation. 

In  addition,  the  number  of  active  duty 
military  personnel  had  returned  to  its  pre- 
war level.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  (yes- 
terday) there  were  180,000  fewer  men  in 
uniform  than  in  1964  before  the  Vietnam 
buildup. 
Olven  those  statistics,  we  have  to  ask  where 
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Senator  McOovern  hopes   to   make   his   $32 
bUllon  defense  cut. 

We  are  already  la  danger  of  becoming  a 
second-rate  military  power.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  been  expanding  Its  military  capacity 
steadily  as  ours  has  decreased.  The  USSR  hse 
built  a  powerful  modern  navy  while  our 
ships  and  na'val  power  have  been  deteriorat- 
ing. Soviet  mlssUe  growth  has  continued  and 
military  appropriations  have  flowed  steadily 
into  other  armaments  and  manpower  while 
we  have  de-emphaslzed  these  programs. 

In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union  spent  40  to 
50  per  cent  more  on  military  research  and 
development  than  the  United  States  in  fiscal 
1972. 

We  have  reached  the  real  danger  limit  In 
our  defense  cutbacks. 

As  that  great  Hungarian- Amencan,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Teller,  recently  said  in  his  speech  m 
New  York  during  a  lecture  series  organized 
by  the  American  Hungarian  Historical  and 
Library  Association: 

"It  Is  evident  that,  should  the  Russians  be 
able  to  successfully  defend  themselves  whUe 
we  could  not,  it  would  not  take  very  long 
before  the  fate  of  the  United  States — a  coun- 
try which  provided  us  with  refuge  and  of 
which  we  have  become  loyal  citizens — will 
be  similar  to  that  of  Hungary  or  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

"An  equally  unfortunate  circumstance  is 
our  mental  unpreparedness:  the  defeatist 
stance  of  our  Immediate  successors,  the 
younger  generation  which  Is  soon  to  take  over 
from  us.  What  I  as  a  professor  have  seen  In 
rdy  hometown,  on  the  Berkeley  campus  of 
the  University  of  California  does  not  augur 
well  for  a  sound  defense      .  ." 

"In  the  well -developed  indtistrlal  parts  of 
the  free  world."  continued  Dr.  Teller,  "much 
of  the  fabric  of  stable  human  character  has 
disintegrated.  Since  a  like  situation  Is  hardly 
tolerated  beyond  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  cur- 
tains, t  he  developing  situation  favors  our  ad- 
versaries" 

Dr  Teller  ro:.tir.ued  "Being  among  fellow 
Hungarians  who  are  fully  aware  from  bitter 
experience  what  it  means  to  be  defenseless 
against  the  onslaught  of  superior  forces,  fcives 
me  the  chance  to  make  a  suggestion:  we  all 
owe  gratitude  to  our  new  homeland.  To  ex- 
press it  m  a  positive  way,  is  our  privilege 
and  dutv.  .  .  . 

"We.  who  either  through  personal  e.xoerl- 
ence  or  that  of  our  kin  found  out  about  the 
Russians,  sampled  their  mentality  through 
direct  contact,  have  a  specific  obUgation:  to 
urge  our  American  friends  to  realize  the 
ever-increasing  dangers  looming  on  the  hori- 
zon. 

"Once  the  great  Russian  thrust  for  world 
domination  Is  on  the  inarch.  !t  Is  difficult  to 
see  where  and  when  it  may  stop.  It  is  far 
laetter.  therefore,  to  prepare  lor  it  while  this 
:s  still  in  the  realm  of  posslbUlty." 

I  apolo0ze  to  Dr.  Teller  for  borrowing  so 
liberally  from  his  speech,  but  what  he  said.  I 
tliln  has  special  meaning  for  you  and  for 
me.  We  recognize  that  a  strong  defense 
posture  stands  at  the  very  heart  of  otir  Amer- 
ican Democracy — at  the  very  heart  of  our 
freedoms,  our  culture,  our  opportunities — 
all  those  things  which  make  this  country  so 
preat  We  must  remember  that  these  cher- 
ished blessings  are  only  as  secure  as  our 
military  defenses  are  strong. 

So  I  join  Dr.  Teller  In  asking  you  who  know- 
so  poignantly  what  freedom  really  means  to 
help  keep  the  importance  of  our  defensive 
strength   before   the   American   people. 

It  Is  also  apparent  after  the  recent  sum- 
mit talks  that  there  may  be  changes  in  the 
Soviet  attitude  toward  Hungary.  Some  of 
those  changes  toward  increased  economic 
freedom  appear  hopeful.  At  the  same  time, 
Hungary  may,  m  the  future,  have  to  be  much 
more  concerned  about  the  supply  of  raw 
materials  flowing  from  Russia,  and  Rtissla, 
if  trade  Is  opened  up  with  the  U.S  .  will  be 
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less  dependent  on  Hungary  for  the  supply  of 
consumer   j^oodjs    ThU  could   alter   the   rela- 
tions between  Hungary  and  the  USSR.  This 
couid  augur  good  or  HI,  depending  on  events 
as  "hey  tuifold. 

I  luiow  some  of  you  are  concerned  that 
the  recent  summit  talks  may  mean  a  shllt 
In  the  attitude  ot  the  United  SUtes  toward 
Hungary  I  do  not  believe  that  Is  the  case. 
I  feel — and  I  hope — that  moot  Americans 
know  that  we  must  remain  committed  to  the 
cause  of  Hu:igarlan  freedom. 

Because  of  the  Importance  I  attach  to 
America'o  commitment  to  Hungary,  yester- 
day I  wrote  to  President  NUou  suggesting 
that  In  ;he  same  manner  In  which  he  visited 
Yugoslavia,  Poland  and  Rumania,  that  he 
also  m  the  near  future  visit  Hungary!  Such  a 
visit  would  be  symbolic  of  our  undying 
commitment  to  the  Hungarian  people  and  a 
practical  opportunity  to  offer  them  our  as- 
sistance and  afford  them -the  people  of 
Hungarv — the  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
to  the  USSR  and  the  world  their  bond  of 
affection  and  friendship  for  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  up  to  people  such  as  you  and  I  who 
know  and  love  freedom,  to  make  certain  that 
It  survives  In  this  hostile  world.  This  great 
gift  carries  with  it  great  responsibilities  to 
preserve  liberty  here  and  extend  Its  blessing 
to  those  who  do  not  have  It. 

We  have  been  a  great  legacy  of  liberty. 
It  Is  up  to  us  to  make  certain  that  thla 
cherished  legacy  of  freedom  does  not  pass 
from  thus  earth. 

.\ad  now.  I  would  like  to  exercise  a  per- 
sonal prerogative.  I  have  been  asked  many 
times  why  I  have  taken  such  an  interest  In 
the  problems  of  Hungary  since  I  am  not  of 
Hungarian  descent  and  I  have  very  few 
Hungarians   In    my  congressional   dlstxlot. 

Wei:,  the  said  events  of  l»5e  In  Hungary 
had  a  deep  and  lasting  influence  on  my 
personal  life  as  an  American.  I  was  so  moved 
by  that  historic  tragedy  that  I  wrote  a  poem 
to  express  my  feelings.  Because  It  might  ex- 
plain why  I  have  made  Hungary's  cause, 
my  cause,  and  because  It  might  Indicate 
how  I  feel  about  Hungarians,  I  would  like 
'o  Impose  on  you  at  this  point  to  read  my 
poem,   entitled   "Hungary,    1956": 

BpaNOABT,    1956 

Under  Soviet  oppression 
And  tyrannous  aggrvaalon 
People  lived  in  deep  despair 
And  dark  clouds  hung  everywhere 
In  this  nation  without  hope  or  goals. 
But.  under  burned-out  ooais. 
Freedom  smoldered  there 
Beneath  that  blanket  of  doepalr. 

Then,  Just  as  pressure  af  stifling  stiffocatlon 
On   a   dying   fire  makes   spontaneous   com- 
bustion 
The  long-dormant  spark  exploded 
To  enflame  a  patriotism  so  long  eroded. 
Old  men  and  young  boys. 
Became  ra^-tag  soldiers  adrift — 
Gambling  God's  most  precious  gift 
For  a  chance  to  rescue  their  nation 
By  risking  wild  oonfrontaUon; 
To  make  a  choice : 
Which  Is  no  choice: 
Quick,  rewarding  death 
Or  slow,  living  death. 

Soft-.^kinned  boys  emerge  as  men 

Tc  learn  what  life  might  have  been. 

Old  men  forget  inflrmltles 

And  women  Ignore  their  frailties. 

Aa  an  Inspired  nation  arises  in  bravery 

To  cast  off  the  chains  of  slavery 

And  Invest  sacrifice  and  dedication 

With  prayer  and  desperation 

In  a  wild  gamble  to  be  free — 

"fb  make  rnifxjsslbUlty.  reality. 

Tc  the  worlds  disbelief 

And  their  own  ecstatic  relief— 

.^mazlng.  odds-defying  success 

E.xhiiaratlng,  Intoxicating,  joyful  success  1 
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Freedom !  Freedom  Is  to  be  I 
Oh.  to  be  free  I  To  be  free  I 
Hearts  throb  for  love  of  country 
Throats  aching  from  shouting  deU&ntly, 
Constrict  and  tears  leak  out  of  eyes 
That  had  wept  so  many  of  despair's  cries. 

■Now  come,  America,  and  give  your  solace 

To  this  proud,  brave  populace 

And  rejoice  in  this  heroic  spirit 

Arislug  from  a  coma,  and  share  It. 

Come,  America,  and  help  this  rag-tag  army 

As  Prance  helped  you  so  long  ago 
By  making  your  revolt  her  own. 
Come  help  reap  what  love  of  freedom  has 

sown. 
Come,  America,  with  your  mighty  hands  of 

friendship 
To  shelter  freedom's  Are  In  kinship. 
Hear  the  Freedom  fighter's  shout 
Don't  let  freedom  be  snuffed  out. 
Come.  America,  and  answer  this  plea 
From  a  nation  hungry  to  be  free." 

As  days  pass,  awaiting  .America's  hand. 
An  ominous  quiet  envelopes  the  land. 
An  eerie  calm  forewarns  of  storm 
As  lines  of  desperate  resistance  form. 
Suddenly,    he  bleak  November  sky 
la  pierced  by  Soviet  MIG's  screaming  cry. 
And  into  every  Budapest  street. 
Firing  on  all  they  meet, 
Russian  tanks  rumble 
To  make  all  opposition  crumble. 
Tanks  take  vigil  on  each  corner  and  wait. 
"Come,  America,  the  hour  Is  latel" 

Salvo  after  salvo  of  artUlery 
Bear  witness  to  Soviet  villainy. 
Buildings  crumble  or  are  licked  by  flames 
As  cruel  retaliation  takes  its  claims. 
Wreckage  chokes  Hungarian  streets 
And  enemy  Are  cuts  off  retreats. 
Behind  blocked  windows  resisters  stare 
.\3  smoke  and  stench  of  death,  poison  the 

air 
Freedom   fighters  spend  dwindling  rounds 

and  wait 
In  hopeless  defiance  of  their  fate 
As  Soviet  soldiers,  recapttirlng  a  nation. 
Bring  house-to-house  annihilation. 
In  a  last  gasp  to  make  fate  pause, 
Anonymous  heroes  die  in  a  lost  catise. 
"Come.  America,  and  watch  a  nation  dl« 
As  all  who  love  freedom  cry!" 

The  Russian  shooting  decreases 

As  the  last  remnant  of  resistance  ceases. 

Wisps  of  tell-tale  smoke  rise 

Where  the  corpse  of  freedom  lies. 

Its   acrid   smell  should   shame 

The  nostrils  of  all  who  share  the  blame. 

"Where  were  you,  America,  as  freedom  died 
To  redeem  the  promise  which  you  lied? 
You  whose  own  quest  for  freedom's  chance 
Would  have  failed  without  the  aid  of  France. 
Where    were    you,   America,   when   children 

died  in  bravery 
Fighting  a  war  that  could  have  saved  the 

world  from  slavery. 
Where  were  you,  America,  when  the  boot  of 

tyranny  stomped  out  freedom's  fire? 
You  were  there,  America,  as  pallbearer  at 

the  funeral  pyrel" 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  EDUCATION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPnBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1972 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
impressed  by  the  sound  sense  expressed 
by  William  B.  Paris,  executive  director 
of  the  Tennessee  Society  of  Professional 
Engineers,  in  their  June  1972,  journal.  I 


would  like  to  share  with  my  fellow  con- 
gressmen Mr.  Farts'  comments  concern- 
ing the  impact  of  education  on  our 
society: 

I    WONDER? 

People,  like  me,  without  very  much  educa- 
tlon.  have  a  tendency  to  overrate  Its  impor- 
tance In  the  scheme  of  our  general  lives. 

We  strive  mightily,  and  go  without  many 
things  so  that  we  can  give  our  children  "the 
advantages  we  never  had." 

But  I  wonder,  now  and  aagln,  If  our  zeal  in 
forcing  our  children  into  the  mold  of  edu- 
cated citizens  may  not  actually  be  depriving 
them  of  those  intangibles  that  brought  pride 
to  my  generation  and  glory  and  respect  to 
this  country  during  the  time  of  my  youth. 

I  become  concerned,  and  I  wonder  where 
we  "went  wrong  with  our  educational 
theories"  when  I  read  reports  like  the  one 
Just  released  by  pollster  Daniel  Yankelovlch. 

Mr.  Yankelovlch  found  that  of  those 
Americans  17  through  23  years  of  age,  30 
percent  are  in  college. 

He  also  found  a  great  difference  in  the 
attitude  of  those  persona  In  college  and 
those  in  the  work  force.  For  example: 

80  percent  of  those  not  In  college  favor  a 
greater  emphasis  on  law  and  order  compared 
to  57  percent  of  undergraduates. 

Only  22  percent  of  the  non-students  say 
they  want  more  sexual  freedom  as  against 
43  percent  of  college  students. 

60  percent  of  the  non-students  felt  that 
patriotism  was  important,  but  only  35  per- 
cent of  those  in  college  felt  It  was. 

Mr.  Yankelovlch  believes  the  reason  the 
differences  appear  is  the  promotion  of  antl- 
establlahment  views  on  the  campuses.  He 
doesn't  tell  us  what  part  a  radical  fswulty 
plays  in  this  mess,  or  a  permissive  atmos- 
phere, or  too  much  money  and  too  many 
oars,  or  meaningless  curricula.  He  Just  sayB 
these  problems  exist. 

I  wonder  If  people  like  me,  who  deep  down 
in  their  heart  feel  that  education  should 
be  the  panecea  to  everything,  the  solution 
to  aU  our  problems,  aren't  really  the  cause 
of  most  of  these  troubles. 

I  wounder  if  education,  by  Itself,  without 
pride  of  accomplishment  or  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility or  a  love  of  country  may  not  yet 
become  the  Frankenstein  Monster  that  will 
destroy  tis. 

I  wonder. 


SAVING  ON  THE  COST  OF  COLLEGE 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or    GEORGIA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1972 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  cost 
of  attending  college  has  steadily  risen, 
proposals  of  how  to  beat  the  high  cost 
have  multiplied.  Shortening  the  time  re- 
quired for  a  degree  is  not  a  new  idea,  but 
when  the  suggestion  comes  from  such  a 
prestigious  organization  as  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration.  The  board  has  under  studj' 
different  ways  of  inaugurating  a  degree 
program  that  will  require  only  3  years, 
instead  of  the  usual  4,  The  board  Is  a 
multlstate  organization,  and  believes 
that  a  25-percent  saving  can  result  from 
a  3-year  course. 

The  Augusta  Chronicle  of  June  12, 
1972,  discussed  the  prospects  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Saving  One-Fourth,"  as 
follows : 
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Saving  Onx-Fovhth 

Is  anyone  interested  In  saving  one-fourth 
of  the  escalating  cost  of  sending  his  sons  and 
daughters  to  college?  It  Is  a  rare  parent,  of 
course,  who  Isn't. 

That  is  what  gives  widespread  Interest  to 
a  three-day  meeting  in  Atlanta,  ending  to- 
day, under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board.  The  meeting  will 
have,  promir-ent  on  its  agenda,  a  thorough 
discussion  of  ways  to  inaugurate  a  degree 
program  that  will  take  three  years  instead  of 
me  traditional  four.  It  Is  the  first  such 
meeting  by  a  multi-state  organization  to 
concentrate  on  the  subject. 

Many  educators  and  state  legislators  be- 
lieve that  as  much  as  25  F>er  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  a  college  education  could  be 
saved  by  the  three-year  degree.  It  could  be 
done  by  several  procedures. 

One  would  be  to  ascertain  what  areas  of 
instruction  are  subject  to  an  overlapping 
between  high  school  and  college,  and  elim- 
inate that  area  from  the  college  curriculum. 
Another  would  be  to  test  knowledge  the  stu- 
dent may  already  possess,  and  waive  the 
coUege  courses  covered  by  that  knowledge. 
A  third  and  more  conventional  means  Is 
simply  to  go  to  school  in  the  summers. 

More  than  150  persons  from  colleges,  uni- 
versities, secondary  schools,  state  depart- 
ments of  education  and  legislatures  will  try- 
to  make  seriotis  progress  toward  this  goal  at 
the  Atlanta  sessions.  It  will  be  not  morrty  a 
survey  of  pros  and  cons,  but  an  examination 
of  the  "how-to's." 

The  beneficiary  should  be  the  student — 
and  parents  who  pay  the  bills. 


MEET  THE  MEMBER 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATR^S 

Tuesday,  July  18.  1972 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  effective  work  of  our  respected  col- 
league from  California  (Mr.  Hosmer) 
is  occasionally  noted  by  the  media.  The 
following  are  highlights  from  two  of 
radio  commentator  Joseph  McCaffrey's 
"Meet  the  Member"  broadcasts: 
Meet  the  Member 

California's  Craig  Hosmer  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  congressional  authorities  on 
atomic  energy.  As  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Atomic  Committee,  the  Republican  Con- 
gressman has  devoted  years  to  Its  problems 
and  today  has  a  sound,  first-hand  knowledge 
of  it. 

First  elected  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives in  1952.  Craig  Hosmer  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
and  of  the  Law  School  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  A  veteran  of  World 
War  II,  he  Is  now  a  rear  admiral  in  the 
Naval  Reserve. 

Hosmer  Is  generally  recognized  as  an  in- 
formed and  articulate  spokesman  on  all 
aspects  of  United  States  nuclear  policy,  being 
frequently  called  upon  for  service  with 
American  delegations  to  international  con- 
ferences on  atomic  energy  and  arms  control. 
He  also  serves  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Republican  Conference  Committee  on  Nu- 
clear Affair-,. 

The  raniiing  Republican  member  of  the 
Interior  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  which  overseas  all  federal  water 
projects,  the  Congressman  is  viewed  as  a 
progressive  thinker  regarding  Southern  Cali- 
fornia's water  needs.  In  1968,  he  was  one 
of  the  principal   architects   of   the   historic 
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Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Bill,  which 
guarantees  California's  share  of  the  river 
water.  He  is  the  chief  Congressional  sponsor 
of  three  other  projects  vital  to  the  state's 
future  water  supply  The  Peripheral  Canal. 
The  California  Undersea  Aqueduct  and  the 
Desalting  of  Seawater. 

Among  his  other  legislative  interests  Is 
concern  for  the  handicapped.  Hosmer's  bill 
to  provide  greater  Job  opportunities  for  those 
who  are  handicapped  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress last  year.  It  extended  to  the  severely 
handicapped  the  special  privileges  previously 
accorded  only  to  the  blind  in  selling  products 
and  services  to  the  federal  government. 

At  the  time  of  Its  passage  the  Congress- 
man said,  "Many  of  the  severely  handicapped 
of  the  more  than  225,000  Vietnam  era  veter- 
ans would  be  eligible  for  employment  in 
workshops  having  contracts  under  this 
change  in  the  present  law.  The  disabled  need 
rehabilitation,  but  even  more  they  need  Jobs. 
This  wlU  make  that  possible  by  providing 
federal  contracts  to  sheltered  workshops  for 
the  handicapped." 

For  his  efforts,  he  was  honored  by  the 
Gkxxlwlll  Industries  of  America.  In  the  cita- 
tion, it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Hoemer- 
sp>onsored  legislation  would  permit  Groodwlll 
to  increase  its  employment  of  handicapped 
by  10%  nationwide  as  the  result  of  the  ex- 
pected Increase  in  orders  from  the  federal 
government. 

Congressman  Hosmer  Is  an  articulate  ad- 
vocate of  nuclear  electric  power,  attempting 
to  allay  the  fears,  and  the  many  exaggerated 
cries  of  alarm  about  this  comparatively  new 
development. 

Here  Is  how  Hosmer  sums  up  his  position. 
"Nuclear  power  plants  are  being  developed 
and  built  because  they  are  better  or  cheaper 
or  more  acceptable  or  more  available  than 
the  alternatives.  TTils  is  not  to  say  they  are 
perfect.  But  they  are  safe,  they  are  reliable 
and  they  are  economic  in  most  regions  in  the 
country.  And.  from  an  environmental  stand- 
point, they  are  relatively  clean.  The  genera- 
tion of  electricity,  by  whatever  means,  is 
going  to  have  some  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment." 

It  is  never  possible  to  produce  power  with- 
out some  thermal  effect.  Hosmer  points  out 
that  even  hydro  plants  have  a  small  warm- 
ing tendency.  But  ambient  air  or  water  tem- 
peratitre  changes  are  not  necessarily  dis- 
astrous. He  believes  the  term  "thermal  pol- 
lution" Is  a  misnomer.  Putting  heat  into 
the  wat«r  isn't  necessarily  pollution,  A  water 
heater  In  a  home  is  not  a  water  polluter. 
Heat  is  energy  and  energy  is  a  very  valuable 
commodity  In  o\ir  society.  The  objective  is  to 
build  power  plants  at  sites  calculated  to  re- 
sult in  minimal  adverse  effects,  or  even  bene- 
ficial ones. 

We  live  with  radiation  every  day  of  our 
lives,  with  the  exposure  varying  each  year. 
Hosmer  feels  that  with  more  experience,  plus 
the  normal  flow  of  new  technology  and  the 
promise  of  major  breakthrotighs.  such  as 
breeder  and  fusion  reactors,  the  atom's  over- 
all posture  will  get  even  stronger.  Hosmer 
asks,  "Wouldn't  It  be  Ironic  if  we  lost  the 
tremendotis  potential  of  atomic  energy,  not 
because  we  couldn't  control  Its  power,  but 
because  we  couldn't  control  our  fear?" 

Not  limited  to  his  work  as  a  member  of 
the  Interior  Committee  and  the  Joint  Atomic 
Committee,  the  Congressman  has  Joined  with 
nine  other  members  of  the  House  seeking  a 
study  of  year  round  daylight  savings  time. 

His  biggest  Job  on  Capitol  HUl  still  re- 
mains that  of  helping  people.  Last  year  more 
than  1,600  residents  of  his  district  sought  his 
help  with  problems  involving  the  Veterans 
-Administration,  Social  Security,  the  mili- 
tary and  other  federal  agencies. 
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FTVrE  CAPITOL  LIVES 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or    MlSbOVRl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nV^ES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1972 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July 
1972  issue  of  the  TVVA  Ambsissador  car- 
ried a  story  entitled  "Rve  Capitol  Lives" 
and  should  be  of  interest  to  all  Members 
as  it  contains  an  article  on  our  colleague 
(Prid  Schwengel)  .  It  is  also  particularly 
interesting  to  Missourians  because  of  its 
coverage  of  Joe  Lastellc  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star. 

FTYC  Capttoi.  Livxe 

By  8  a.m.,  Fred  Schwengel,  Bob  McCor- 
mlck,  Jam.es  Powell  and  Joe  Lastellc  are  get- 
ting ready  to  start  their  day  at  the  Capitol — 
and  16-ye&r-old  Atlee  Valentine  is  already 
well  Into  hen. 

These  five — Congressman,  guide,  police 
chief,  correspondent  and  p>age — are  Just  a 
sprinkling  of  the  cast  of  the  dally  drama 
of  the  Capitol.  But  they,  their  colleagues, 
and  counterparts  of  years  past,  are  as  much 
the  Capitol  story  as  the  sandstone  that 
Oeorge  Washington  commissioned  to  be  used 
In  the  West  Front  .  .  . 

Fred  Schwengel.  Oongresaman,  quips. 
"Frankly,  I'm  the  only  Republican  that 
h«ads  any  group  on  the  Hill."  The  eight- 
term  Republican  Congressman  from  Iowa's 
First  District  (Iowa  City.  Davenport,  etc  ) 
proudly  states  he  Is  president  of  the  VS. 
Capltoi  Historical  Society,  which  he  helped 
found  in  1962.  As  such,  he  Is  constantly 
extolling  the  virtues  of  the  Capitol.  He  drives 
arovmd  it  every  morning  just  for  : r.splra- 
tlon.  He  even  carries  appllcaWe  quotes  In  his 
pocket,  laminated,  so  they  won't  wear  out. 
"You  know  what  Nehru  said  about  the 
Capitol?  He  said 

But  prlmarUy.  Schwengel  is  a  Congress- 
man. That  means  he  has  to  do  his  Job  on 
the  Hill,  and  keep  the  fences  mended  back 
home  so  Iowa  voters  will  keep  him  there. 
It  makes  for  a  long  day. 

At  7:30  he  hits  his  office  and  confers  with 
his  staff  about  what's  coming  up.  Then  hla 
secretary  brings  mail-only-the-Congressman- 
can -answer  and  he  dictates  tlU  near  10  am., 
when,  from  Monday  through  Thursday,  his 
committees  meet.  Committees  are  where  the 
bulk  of  Congressional  work  is  done,  so 
Schwengel  attends. 

Between  the  end  of  the  committee  ses- 
sion and  the  noon  start  of  the  House  session, 
Schwengel  grabe  a  quick  bite  in  the  Hotise 
dining  room  House  sessions  last  varying 
lengths  of  time,  depending  on  the  amount 
of  voting  to  be  done,  and  the  controversial - 
Ity  of  the  bills  But  Schw^npel  cenera'.Iv  gets 
back  to  his  office  around  4  pjn.  By  then, 
constituents  from  Iowa  are  waiting  in  his 
office,  and  Schwengel  starts  hla  dally  round 
of  hand-shaking,  anecdote-trading  and 
problem-solving  After  signing  a  foot-high 
stack  of  mall,  he's  "on  the  horn"  to  im- 
portant telephone  contacts  back  In  Iowa. 

If  the  Iowa  Congressman  were  Interested, 
he  could  attend  an  endless  string  of  cocktail 
parties  on  the  Washington  circuit.  But 
Schwengel  skips  most  of  them,  unless  they 
Involve  his  district  In  some  manner. 

Schwengel '8  passionate  affair  with  the 
buUdlng  where  he  works  not  only  leads  him 
to  promote  It  personally,  but  when  he  lost 
a  bid  for  re-election  a  few  years  back,  he 
spent  his  two-year  'sabbatlMd"  helping  pro- 
duce We,  The  People,  the  most  authoritative 
and  j>opulax  book  on  the  Capitol,  which  has 
sold  nearly  3  million  copies 

Atlee  Valentine,  Senate  Page,  at  16  starts 
school  earlier  than  most  teenagers — at  6  in 
the  morning. 
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That  .s  because  Atlee  Is  one  of  Ave  girl  ptigee 
asslgnect  to  The  US  Senate,  and  ha«  to  com- 
plete her  school  day  before  the  dally  10  a.m. 
session  starts 

Until  .k  year  ago,  there  had  been  no  girl 
pages  in  the  history  of  the  Senate.  But  Wom- 
en's Lib  finally  took  Its  toll  of  tradition,  and 
a  girl  was  first  named  In  early  1971 

The  pretty  teenage  Tennessean  Is  up  at  5 
every  morning,  and  attends  the  Capital  Page 
School  in  the  third  floor  of  the  nearby  Library 
of  Congress  with  about  75  other  pages  from 
both  sides  of  Congress.  Before  the  sessions. 
Atlee  and  her  fellow  pages  put  Senators' 
desks  in  order  with  copies  of  current  legisla- 
tion, Including  the  Concessional  Record, 
bills,  calendars,  amendments  and  other  mate- 
rlala.  Dtirtng  seoalons.  they  carry  messages 
and  fetch  water  to  wet  Senatorial  vocal 
cords. 

The  work  may  seem  menial,  but  Atlee  and 
her  colleagues  treasure  the  opportunity  to 
work  at  the  center  of  legislative  power.  She 
doeen't  know  yet  what  she'll  do  with  her 
experience;    she's  Just   glad   to  be  there. 

Bob  McCormlck,  Assistant  Chief  Guide, 
has  an  inextinguishable  enthualeism  for  the 
Capitol,  :t3  history  and  Its  occupants,  stem- 
ming from  a  stint  as  a  page  many  years  .tgo. 
He  supervises  a  team  of  24  kculde.s. 

McCormlcks  day  starts  at  9  a.m.  when  the 
huge  bronze  doors  open  to  the  public.  From 
then  imtU  the  last  tour  Is  started  before  the 
building  closes  at  4  30  p  m.  McCormlck  di- 
rects his  guides — 13  men,  12  women — In  their 
task  of  leading  35-minute  tours  around  the 
Capitol. 

"The  biggest  misconception  people  have  Is 
fnat  the  President  works  here,  "  McCormlck 
says.  Actually,  the  President  seldom  visits 
the  Capitol.  He's  Inaugurated  there,  speaks  to 
a  Joint  .session  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
address,  but  otherwise  seldom  utilizes  the 
President's  Room  set  aside  for  him. 

"All  of  us  very  intensely  want  to  convey 
to  visitors  the  majesty  of  this  building.  '  says 
McCormlck.  For  this  reason.  It  sometimes 
dismays  him  that  the  main  memory  some 
people  have  of  the  Capitol  is  the  peculiar 
acoustical  characteristics  of  Statuary  Hall: 
a  group  of  people  standing  on  one  side  (near 
where  John  Qulncy  Adams  was  fatally  strick- 
en in  1848)  can  hear  whispered  words  spoken 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hall. 

Dally  crowds  range  from  a  few  hundred  to 
11.000.  depending  on  the  time  of  year.  Guides 
are  knowledgeable,  and  answer  a  variety  of 
questions.  "No  anecdotes,  though.  You  never 
know  when  an  anecdote  will  otlend  .someone.  " 

James  M.  Powell.  Chief.  Capitol  Police, 
knows  the  Capitol  is  the  Symbol  of  Democ- 
racy for  the  vast  majority  of  visitors.  But 
for  a  Uny  number  suffering  mental  or  ideo- 
logical problems,  the  Capitol  represents  a 
target  for  potentially  lethal  violence.  Hence 
the  l.OOO-man  Capitol  police  force,  one  of  the 
best-trained — and  most  polite — police  forces 
in  the  country 

The  men  are  taught.  In  Chief  Powells 
words,  'to  be  courteous,  diplomatic,  tactful 
and  Arm — with  sufficient  elasticity."  This  is 
because  the  ubiquitous  Capitol  police  are 
asked  every  conceivable  question  by  tourists, 
from  Where  can  I  get  some  of  that  famous 
Senate  Bean  Soup?"  ("In  the  Senate  Dlniiit: 
Room,  mam")  to:  "How  much  paint  does  it 
take  to  cover  the  dome?"  i  About  I  750  gal- 
lons, sir  ") 

Occasionally,  however,  the  Capitol  police 
have  to  control  crowds  or  detain  trouble- 
makers, such  as  the  mentally  disturbed  man 
who  entered  the  House  side  some  months 
back  and  carved  up  a  20-by-30-foot  painting 
with  a  pair  of  scissors. 

Other  Incidents  require  a  more  diplomatic 
approach  A  few  weeks  ago.  for  instance,  four 
blzarrely  dressed  young  men  asked  permis- 
sion 'o  distribute  Invitations  to  members  of 
Congress  to  attend  a  religious  revival. 

■'Ten  years  ago  our  attitude  might  have 
been  different,"  said  the  Chief.  "Now  I  have 
to  ask  myself,  'What  would  I  do  If  they  were 
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conventionally  dressed?'  "  Powell  granted 
permission. 

The  Capitol  police  force  is  being  expanded 
rapidly,  both  in  numbers  and  training,  partly 
as  a  result  of  an  explosion  In  a  public  wash- 
room In  the  Capitol  a  year  ago.  As  usual, 
following  such  explosions,  the  police  switch- 
board lit  up  with  phony  bomb  threats  for 
weeks  afterward.  "But  Congress  decided  not 
to  evacuate  the  building  on  Just  threats. 
They're  determined  to  keep  democracy  oper- 
ating in  an  open  atmosphere,  "  says  Powell. 

Joe  Lastellc,  Capitol  Correspondent,  knows 
no  one  man  can  cover  the  Capitol.  No.  20  men 
can  cover  the  Capitol.  But  every  working 
day.  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  Joe  Lastellc  gives 
it  his  best. 

For  11  years,  L,astellc  has  been  part  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star's  two-man  Washington  Bu- 
reau. Through  the  keys  of  his  type-wrlter, 
readers  and  out  what  their  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives are  doing,  what  federal  legisla- 
tion is  passed  regarding  Kansas  and  Mlssotirl. 
and  how  Lastellc  views  politics,  Washington 
style. 

Some  Washington  correspondents  view  life 
on  Uie  Hill  with  cynicism,  but  not  Lastellc. 
"The  Capitol,"  he  says,  "is  the  symbol  of 
democracy,  far  more  than  the  White  House." 
He  likes  his  Job.  and  he  likes  most  p>oliticiaiis, 
finding  them  a  fascinating  and  generally  In- 
telligent group.  "You've  got  to  remember, 
these  guys  all  had  to  convince  the  voters 
back  home  that  they  were  the  best  man 
running,"  he  says. 

Joe  starts  his  day  at  9  a.m.  in  his  down- 
town office.  F^rst  he  checks  the  "tin  sheet" 
supplied  by  the  Associated  Press  for  the  1,500 
accredited  Capitol  correspondents.  It  includes 
the  committee  meetings  of  the  day  and  a  cap- 
sul  summary.  Prom  this,  Lastellc  chooses 
his  Journalistic  prey  for  the  day,  and  by  10 
he's  at  the  meeting.  If  Its  open  to  the  public 
I  about  30  per  cent  of  the  meetings  are 
closed) 

Headquarters  for  correspondents  on  the 
Hill  are  the  House  and  Senate  press  galleries 
Just  off  the  respective  chambers.  There,  a 
battery  of  telephcnes,  Telet3rpe8  and  type- 
writers keeps  them  in  touch  with  the  media. 

The  actual  House  and  Senate  sessions  are 
usually  of  little  Interest  to  him.  although 
occasionally  news  of  a  hot  debate  goes 
around  the  Capitol  press  corps  and  brings 
reporters  flocking  to  the  chambers. 

Most  of  Lastellc's  day  Is  spent  buttonholing 
newsmaklng  Congressmen  and  cultivating 
friendships  with  Important  oonttuits.  "Tou 
can't  overestimate  the  importance  of  personal 
friendship  on  the  Hill,  "  says  Lastellc.  "wheth- 
er between  lawmakers  or  between  reporters 
and  news  sources." 

Lastellc  returns  to  his  office  by  late  after- 
noon to  write  and  fl.le  his  stories.  If  he's 
liicky,  he's  home  to  his  family  by  6  p.m.  But 
that's  not  necessarily  the  end  of  his  work- 
day. 

Unable  to  attend  all,  most,  or  even  enough 
of.  meetings  where  Congress  does  most  of  Its 
work.  Washington  correspondents  become 
omnlverous  readers.  Lastellc  spends  hours  at 
home  perusing  reports,  minutes,  statements 
and  press  releases. 

Congressmen,  pages,  Capitol  police,  guides 
and  newsmen,  plus  all  the  other  thousands 
who  work  there,  make  the  Capitol  not  Just 
a  marble  monument  but  a  living  sjrmbol. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  YANKEE  REBELS  DRUM 
AND  BUGLE  CORPS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1972 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I   want   to   pay   tribute   to   the  Yankee 


Rebels  Senior  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  of 
the  Hamilton  American  Legion  Post  No. 
20  In  Baltimore  for  their  outstanding 
achievements  and  promotion  of 
patriotism. 

This  group  has  gained  national  recog- 
nition. In  August  of  1971,  the  Yankee 
Rebels  won  their  third  consecutive 
American  Legion  national  championship. 
They  have  been  the  Maryland  State 
champions  every  year  since  1946.  The 
corps  are  justifiably  proud  of  this  record. 

On  July  22.  the  Yankee  Rebels  will 
sponsor  the  19th  annual  March  of 
Champions  at  Baltimore  Memorial  Sta- 
dium. Groups  from  Canada,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Cormecti- 
cut  will  compete  in  tills  event,  which  is 
the  largest  senior  drum  and  bugle  corps 
competition  in  the  Nation.  In  addition, 
the  U.S.  Marine  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps 
and  Silent  Drill  Team  will  perform.  Over 
19,000  persons  attended  the  show  last 
year  and  this  year's  program  is  likely  to 
attract  an  even  larger  number. 

In  addition  to  providing  entertainment, 
drum  and  bugle  corps,  many  of  which 
are  sponsored  by  veterans'  and  other 
patriotic  organizations,  instill  in  the 
spectators  a  sense  of  pride  in  America. 
The  Yankee  Rebels  won  the  National 
Freedoms  Foundation  Award  for  their 
efforts  to  "preserve  and  extend  the 
American  way  of  life  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Bill  of  Rights."  At  a  time 
in  our  historj'  when  patriotism  hats  been 
subjected  to  a  heavy  discount  by  many, 
the  di-um  and  bugle  corps  across  our  Na- 
tion are  serving  a  valuable  purpose.  I 
salute  the  members  of  the  Yankee  Rebels 
for  their  dedication  to  making  Americans 
proud  to  be  Americans. 


GULFPORT.     MISS.,     POST     OFFICE 
WINS   SAFETY  AWARD 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1972 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
extend  my  warmest  congratulations  to 
Postmaster  W.  B.  Harris,  of  Gulfport, 
Miss.,  and  the  many  fine  postal  em- 
ployees in  his  office  for  their  outstanding 
achievement  in  winning  national  recog- 
nition for  injury  prevention  safety  for 
1971.  The  Gulfport  Post  Office  had  no 
disabling  injuries  during  1971. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an 
article  from  the  June  29,  1972,  issue  of 
the  Biloxi-Gulfport  Daily  Herald: 

Gulfport  Post  Office  was  the  national 
winner  in  injury  prevention  safety  for  1971 
after  a  study  of  almost  1,000  post  otflces  Its 
size,  according  to  Postmaster  W.  B.  Harris. 

The  postmaster  :icknowledged  receipt  of  a 
plaque  from  the  National  Safety  Council  de- 
claring Gulfport  the  winner  of  Division  9  In- 
dicating the  area  served  by  the  post  office  had 
"no  disabling  injuries  during  the  year." 

Harris  commented.  "I  commend  the  135 
Gulfport  postal  employees  and  publicly 
thank  them  for  this  admirable  record.  Safety 
they  have  proved,  doesn't  cost  you.  It  saves 
you." 

He  added,  "I  hope  that  in  the  future  all  the 
post  offices  in  our  area  will  be  safety  con- 
scious with  such  good  results." 


July  18,  1972 

nms  AND  THEIR  VICTIMS:  CHI- 
CAGO TRIBUNE  TASK  FORCE  RE- 
PORT. PART  I 

HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  18,  1972 

Mr  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  Con- 
.-ressmen  are  having  an  argument  over 
the  wording  of  a  bill.  Voices  become 
louder:  the  tension  is  steadily  increasing. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  an  available 
compromise.  One  of  the  men  opens  his 
drawer,  takes  out  a  small  handgun,  and 
shoots  the  other.  Bizarre?  Impossible? 
Perhaps.  Yet  the  majority  of  all  handgun 
slaj-ings.  7.000  out  of  10.000,  were  the 
result  of  "friendly"  disputes,  domestic 
spats,  or  tavern  brawls. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  recently  put  to- 
gether a  task  force  to  study  this  epidemic 
of  violence.  Reporters  toured  seven 
States.  They  bought  guns,  worked  as  gun- 
runners, .saw  the  carnage,  talked  to  vic- 
tims and  survivors.  What  follows  is  the 
first  in  a  series  of  10  task  force  reports. 

Today's  entrj*  is  based  on  inter\iews 
with  victims  of  this  firearm  plague- 
people  who  were  never  asked  to  testify 
before  congressional  gun  control  hear- 
ings. It  describes  the  fear  and  the 
predicament  of  many,  who  must  live 
alongside  modern  street  gangs  equipped 
with  the  firepower  of  a  small  army.  Al- 
though critics  of  gun  control  legislation 
claim  they  have  the  right  to  protect  their 
homes,  the  most  prevalent  means  by 
which  illegal  firearms  are  obtained  is 
t.hrough  home  burglaries.  It  is  a  vicious 
cycle:  as  more  people  buy  guns  to  pro- 
tect themselves,  more  criminals  become 
armed  by  stealing  those  guns.  Opponents 
to  gun  control  legislation  .state  that  all 
we  need  to  do  is  enforce  our  present  laws. 
Yet.  current  laws  are  so  fragmented  and 
lacking  in  uniformity  that  weak  laws  in 
one  jurisdiction  often  subvert  strong  laws 
ij   .leighboring  jurisdictions. 

I  commend  this  compelling  10  part 
series  to  my  colleagues,  beginning  with 
the  first  article  which  follows : 

PiSEAEMs  To  Slat  10.000  This  Year 
(By   George    Bliss,    director,    and    reporters 

Philip  Caputo.  William  Currle,  Robert  En- 

stad,  and  Pamela  Zelanan) 

Gerald  Carlisle  tried  to  win  the  hand  but 
lost  his  life. 

The  30-year-old  South  Sider  was  playing 
poKer  at  6438  S.  Drexel  Blvd.  He  and  another 
player  began  quarreling  over  who  had  won 
a  pot. 

Carlisle  pulled  a  .32  caliber  revolver  he 
carried  for  his  protection  and  fired  a  sHbt 
lato  the  floor. 

REACHES   FOB   CHANGE 

"Be  cool,  man.  Taice  the  money,"  someone 
said. 

Carlisle  reached  for  the  pile  of  change.  It 
TO5  the  last  thing  he  would  ever  do.  The 
other  player  opened  fire  with  a  .38  caliber 
handgTjn.  killing  Carlisle  and  another  man, 
Joseph  Ouster.  52. 

Mar.y  killings  such  as  this  do  not  get 
'Tltten  about  in  newspapers  because  30  gun 
homicides  occur  every  day  In  .America. 

Ten  thousand  persons  are  murdered  year- 
ly in  the  United  States  with  handguns,  shot- 
guns, and  rifles.  For  every  American  killed 
la  Viet  Nam  since  1970,  two  were  killed  by 
gunfire  In  this  country. 
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Unlike  those  who  died  In  war.  most  of 
the  victims  of  this  manmade  plague  did  not 
die  for  a  cause,  or  even  a  good  reason. 

A  few  died  Just  because  someone  felt  like 
killing  and  had  a  gun. 

Others  were  slain  defending  their  homes 
or  shops  against  criminals,  but  the  major- 
ity— 7,000  out  of  the  lO.OOO — were  shot  down 
In  domestic  spats,  tavern  brawls,  or  m  dis- 
putes over  a  card  game.  Squabbles  that 
might  have  ended  at  worst  with  a  broken 
Jaw  ended  In  death  for  these  people. 

Like  Carlisle,  they  lost  their  arguments  to 
the  murderous  logic  of  the  gun.  That  Is  why 
his  dA.th  and  Ouster's  are  as  Important  as 
they  are  commonplace. 

They  are  flesh -and -blood  e.xamples  of  what 
gtm  control  experts  tn-  to  .say  with  statistics: 
"The  vast  number  and  the  availability  of 
guns,  combined  with  the  ease  of  their  use. 
are  escalating  fights  into  murders  and 
malting  murderers  out  of  people  who  might 
otherwise  never  deliberately  break  the  law, 

NEVER  BEFORE  IN  TROUBLE 

According  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, the  vast  majority  of  gun  killers 
have  never  been  in  trouble  before,  ordinary 
people  who  pull  a  trigger  in  a  moment  of 
anger. 

But  this  slaughter  is  producing  more  than 
the  loss  of  life.  Each  death  leaves  tragedy  and 
pain  that  lives  on  In  the  families  of  the  vic- 
tims. 

If  all  those  families  were  gathered  together, 
they  would  form  a  long  and  mournful  pro- 
cession of  orphaned  children  and  childless 
parents,  of  widows  and  widowers,  of  hopes 
and  dreams  obliterated  in  the  brief  but  flnsil 
blast  of  a  snubnosed  .38  or  a  sawed-off  shot- 
gun. 

Altho  the  families  of  the  victims  knew 
better  than  anyone  else  the  agony  caused 
by  the  firearms  plague,  not  one  of  them  has 
been  invited  to  the  gun  control  hearings 
which  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  wUl 
begin  Tuesday  in  Washington. 

"NOT    A    SOAP    OPERA" 

Ben  Zellnko.  staflT  aide  to  Rep  Emanuel 
Celler  |D.,  N.Y.),  committee  chairman,  ex- 
plained why: 

"Congressional  hearings  are  not  a  soap 
opera.  Their  testimony  would  be  useful  in 
mobilizing  public  opinion,  but  it  would  not 
be  important  for  legislative  background." 

Nor  will  the  committee  hear  testimony 
from  even  one  of  .America's  walking 
wounded — the  tens  of  thousands  who  have 
been  scarred  or  crippled  by  gunfire 

Instead,  it  will  listen  to  the  same  type  of 
witnesses  who  have  appeared  at  all  the  gun 
control  hearings  held  in  the  last  five  years — 
senators,  congressmen,  mayors,  governors, 
police  chiefs,  administration  officials,  and 
spokesmen  for  the  National  Rifle  Association. 

The  committee  will  probably  hear  the  oft- 
repeated  fact  that  there  are  90  to  115  mil- 
lion firearms  In  the  nation.  24  million  of 
which  are  handguns,  and  that  handguns  ac- 
count for  abotit  80  per  cent  of  all  flreanns 
murders. 

It  will  not  hear  10 -year-old  Pamela  Banks 
tell  them  that  she  is  too  terrified  to  sleep 
without  the  light  on.  That  fear  Is  the  emo- 
tional wound  left  by  the  .22  caliber  handgun 
bullet  that  struck  her  in  the  head  three 
months  ago. 

The  committee,  which  is  holding  hearings 
in  resp>onse  to  the  shooting  and  resulting 
paralysis  of  Alabama  Gov.  George  Wallace, 
may  also  hear  that  in  1970  there  were  9.960 
murders,  130.000  robberies,  and  80.000  aggra- 
vated assaults  committed  with  firearms. 

But  it  win  not  hear  Peter  Pannos,  14,  tell 
about  the  night  of  April  21,  when  a  .38  caliber 
slug  struck  him  In  the  spine,  paralyzing  him. 

The  committee  will  probably  hear  the 
NJR..A.  argue,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  that 
Americans  have  a  constitutional  right  to 
keep  and  bear  arms. 

But  Mrs.  Katherine  Malone,  a  resident  of 
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the  Cabrlnl-Green  Homes  housing  projects. 
will  not  be  there  to  describe  how  street  gangs 
exercise  that  right  by  walking  around  her 
neighborhood  with  pistols  dangling  from 
their  belts  and  carbines  slung  from  their 
shoulders. 

The  Task  Force  Interviewed  numerous  vic- 
tims of  gun  crimes  and  their  families.  Pamela 
Banks.  Mrs.  Malone.  and  Peter  Pannos  are 
three  of  them.  If  they  could  be  at  Tuesday's 
hesirings.  this  would  be  their  testimony: 

The  door  leading  to  the  Banlts'  famUy 
apsirtment  at  1724  W.  66th  St.  is  flanked  by 
the  names  of  two  rival  street  gangs  painted 
on  the  waU.  Those  proclamations  symbolize 
the  dilemma  of  the  family.  The  Banks  are 
the  noncombatants  in  the  urban  warfare 
waged  with  guns  nightly  in  their  neighbor- 
hood. On  the  night  of  Miirch  17  the  war 
found  them. 

TAKES   TARGET   PRACTICE 

Pamela  and  her  mother,  Mary.  29.  were 
walking  the  family  dog.  Nearby,  a  group  of 
gang  members  decided  to  start  practicing 
with  their  .22  caliber  revolvers. 

Had  they  lived  In  the  country  they  might 
have  shot  at  a  rabbit  or  squirrel.  But  this  was 
the  city  and  the  nearest  moving  animal  wa^ 
Pamela's  dog,  Uno.  Mrs.  Banks  remembers  it 
this  way: 

"I  heard  firecracker  sounds  and  then  I  saw 
Pamela  drop  to  the  sidewalk.  There  were  four 
or  five  teen-agers  standing  near  her  and  Uno 
was  running  in  circles  with  blood  all  over 
him.  I  ran  toward  Pamela  screaming  'Oh 
my  Ood,  my  baby's  hurt.  I  thought  she  was 
dead." 

A  bullet  lodged  behmd  Pamela's  right 
eye.  She  lay  in  the  hoepital  for  33  days  mum- 
bling over  and  over,  "No.  No.  Don't  shoot  my 
dog.  Don't  shoot  Uno."  Police  theorized  she 
was  shot  while  trying  to  protect  the  dog 
from  youths  who  had  tonured  the  animal 
that  .summer  by  driving  nails  Into  its  back 
and  paws. 

SHOOTING     LEAVES     MARK 

Pamel.^  sun-ived  the  shooting  without 
permanent  ;nmry  but  the  incident  has  left 
Its  mark  on  the  entire  family 

"We're  always  on  edge.  '  said  Mrs  Banks. 
"Pamela  can't  sleep  without  a  light  on  and 
she's  afraid  to  sleep  alone.  I'm  afraid  myself. 
When  I  drive  home.  I  get  out  of  the  car  and 
I  run  into  the  building." 

Now  Uno  growls  at  every  stranger  when 
Pamela's  father.  John,  walks  lum.  Hell 
charge  at  someone  and  I'll  think,  "Is  that  the 
one  who  did  it?'  " 

The  family  also  has  strong  views  on  gun 
control. 

"It  has  to  happen  to  one  of  your  family  be- 
fore you  really  understand  what  these  guns 
and  "shootings  are  all  abo-Jt."  said  John 
Banks.  "I  think  the  only  thing  they  can 
do  is  stop  manufacturing  these  small  hand- 
guns and  just  make  revolvers  for  the  police 
and  military.  I  dont  think  the  police  need 
small  caliber  gtins,  so  why  make  them?" 

Rlbert  Meltzer.  president  of  Criterion  Die 
and  Machine  Co  .  a  New  York  City  firm  that 
makes  100,000  22  caliber  handgtins  a  year, 
provided  at  least  one  aiLSwer  to  that  ques- 
tion: 

"Because  it's  a  profitable  business,"  he  told 
a  Task  Force  reporter. 

Regardless  of  caliber,  handgun  manufac- 
ttirlng  Is  profitable  .An  estimated  2  5  mUllon 
handguns  are  produced  each  year,  with  an- 
ntial   sales   exceeding   *50   million. 

Peter  Pannos  Is  one  of  the  byproducts  of 
that  business. 

Peter  made  the  error  of  standing  in  front 
of  a  store  at  Evergreen  Street  and  Washtenaw 
Avenue  when  the  Latin  Kings  chose  to  terror- 
ize their  arch-rivals,  the  Latin  Disciples 

BRASS     KNTCKLES     POSSE 

Like  all  modern  street  gangs,  the  Kings  do 
not  use  brass  knuckles  or  chains.  The  avall- 
abUlty  of  guns  has  allowed  them  to  equip 
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themselves    with    the    firepower    of    a   small 
army. 

Peter  knew  about  the  gang  rivalry.  Just  as 
he  knew  that  he  was  in  Disciple  territory  and 
thai  the  rtgure  a.  r.si  ihe  street  was  dressed 
in  the  uniform  •.:  t  Kings — black  coal,  siiap- 
brlm  hat.  and  maroon  sweater. 

He  wasn't  afraid  because,  being  of  Greek 
descent,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  gangs  never  both- 
ered him  Then  ne  heard  the  youth  shout 
"Kings  run  It!"  As  he  turned  toward  the 
sound  the  figure  raised  a  revolver  and  Peter 
saw  an  orange  Hash. 

I  guess  he  thought  I  was  a  Disciple."  Peter 
said  from  his  bed  in  Walther  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, "I  heard  the  shot  and  felt  a  burning 
pain  in  my  stomach.  I  thought  I'd  been  shot 
In  the  stomach  because  blood  was  bubbling 
out  of  my  mouth.  I  tried  to  get  back  In  the 
store  Then  my  legs  crumpled  and  I  was  hang- 
ing onto  the  door  handle  with  my  handa. 

"LEGS    WOULDN'T    MOVE" 

"I  shouted  to  the  owner  to  let  me  In,  but 
he  was  scared  and  locked  the  door  on  me 
That'.^  when  I  felt  real  tired  like  and  rolled 
over  on  my  back.  I  couldn't  feel  anything  In 
my  legs    My  legs  wouldn't  move," 

Peter's  legs  will  never  move  Neither  will 
his  hips,  nor  any  part  of  his  body  below  his 
chest.  The  bullet  struck  him  In  the  mouth. 
then  drilled  thru  the  lower  part  of  his  head 
to  lodge  m  his  upper  spine.  He  shifts  himself 
in  bed  by  grasping  a  trapeze-Uke  bar  that 
hangs  above  him. 

Peter  flrmly  believes  he  will  walk  again 
and  continue  training  to  be  an  auto  me- 
chanic. He  clings  to  that  illusion  as  tightly 
as  he  clings  to  the  realities  of  that  bar. 

However,  after  a  costly  but  unsuccessful 
operation  to  restore  use  of  his  limbs,  doctors 
say  Peter  will  be  lucky  If  he  lives.  The  paral- 
yslfl  could  creep  Into  his  lungs  and  bring  on 
a  fatal  case  of  pneumonia. 

PMtXNTS    USK    SAVINGS 

His  parents  have  emptied  their  savings  for 
the  $6,000  operation  and  are  applying  to 
public  aid  to  pay  for  treatments  at  a  rehabili- 
tation center. 

Mrs.  Ualone  has  become  so  accustomed  to 
the  dally  shootings  in  her  neighborhood  that 
she  now  regards  them  In  the  way  that  farm- 
ers regard  blizzards  and  droughts.  She  feels 
there  Is  little  she  can  do  about  them. 

There  Is  a  bullet  hole  In  her  living  room 
window,  a  reminder  of  the  day  three  montns 
ago    when    the    Dictators    shot    at    her    son 
The    bullet    narrowly    missed    striking    her 
daughter,  Linda,  13,  In  the  head. 

There  Is  another  bullet  hole  In  her  bedroom 
window,  put  there  by  some  youths  w^ho  were 
taking  target  practice  one  night. 

FALLS    OUT    OF    BED 

"I  was  in  bed  and  111  never  forget  It,"  she 
recalls.  "I  fell  right  out  of  bed  and  stayed 
there  the  rest  of  the  night.  I  have  a  high  bed 
and  lots  of  nights  I  sleep  on  the  floor." 

Ftrearms  are  so  much  a  part  of  life  In  the 
projects,  she  said,  "the  kids  walk  around  with 
them  hanging  out  of  their  pockets.  They  have 
brand  new  carbines  they're  walking  around 
with.  I  saw  a  16-year-old  kid  walking  upstairs 
with  one  like  he's  supposed  to  be  carrying  it 
It  would  be  the  best  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen If  they  could  get  the  guns  out  of  their 
hands" 

With  20.000  gun  control  laws  now  on  the 
books,  how  and  why  do  guns  get  In  the 
hands  of  the  wrong  people?  In  Its  Investiga- 
tion. Task  Force  reporters  sought  to  answer 
this  and  other  questions  about  the  gun  crisis. 
This  Is  what  they  found  : 

The  most  prevalent  means  by  which  Illegal 
firearms  are  obtained  Is  thru  home  burglaries 
Aa  more  people  buy  guns  to  protect  them- 
selves, more  and  more  criminals  become 
armed  by  stealing  those  guns. 
sccvjinr  is  lax 

By  a  conservative  estimate,  the  number  of 
stolen  guns  In  the  nation  Is  500,000.  Yet  Fed- 
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eral  security  regulations  for  the  storage  and 
transportation  of  firearms  are  so  lax  that 
amateur  burglars  can  obtain  guns  with  ease 
from  shipments  and  sporting  good  stores. 

A  black  market  in  firearms  continues  to 
flourish  despite  all  the  gun  control  laws.  Gun- 
runners dally  Join  with  unscrupulous  deal- 
ers to  ship  contraband  weapons  across  state 
lines  To  demonstrate  this  technique,  two 
reporters  lived  the  lives  of  Interstate  gun- 
runners In  Florida,  'Virginia,  and  Iowa. 

Another  source  is  the  pilferage  of  weapons 
parts  from  firearms  manufacturers.  A  New 
York  City  firm  lost  enough  parts  in  one 
year  to  make  10,000  handguns.  The  Task 
Force  found  how  these  stolen  parts  were  as- 
sembled by  gun  "bootleggers,"  then  sold  on 
the  streets  of  the  Bronx  and  Harlem. 

The  nation's  courts  show  an  appallingly 
low  conviction  rate  for  persons  charged  with 
gun  law  violations.  Statistics  gathered  from 
Chicago,  Washington,  and  New  York  show 
that  only  about  one  of  every  eight  defend- 
ants serves  even   a  single  day   In   Jail. 

Current  laws  are  so  fragmented  and  lack- 
ing In  uniformity  that  weak  laws  In  one 
Jurisdiction  often  subvert  strong  laws  in 
neighboring  Jurisdictions.  Pot  example.  New 
York  and  Chicago,  which  have  tough  gun 
registration  laws,  are  flooded  with  unreg- 
istered guns  purchased  In  suburban  areas 
with  less  stringent  controls. 

Contrary  to  popular  myth,  the  manufac- 
turing of  the  cheap  handguns  called  Satur- 
day Night  Specials,  is  not  a  cottage  Industry, 
but  big  business.  At  least  two  such  manu- 
facturers are  subsidiaries  of  prestigious 
flimiB. 

Gun  Curb  Hearings  This  Week 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  will  open 
hearings  Tuesday  on  a  gun  control  bill  spon- 
sored by  its  chairman.  Rep.  Emanuel  Celler 
[D.,  N.  Y.). 

The  hearings,  sparked  by  the  recent  shoot- 
ing of  Alabama  Gov.  George  Wallace,  are  to 
last  until  Thursday. 

Celler  proposes  nationwide  registration  of 
ail  firearms;  federal  licensing  of  all  gun  own- 
ers If  state  licensing  laws  do  not  meet  federal 
standards,  and  banning  manufacture  of  all 
handguns  except  for  use  by  police,  the  mili- 
tary, and  authorized  pistol  clubs. 

The  -Afitnesses  will  include  Mayor  Daley, 
who  has  called  for  further  gun  control:  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  [D.,  Mass.],  Rep.  John 
Murphy  ID..  N.  Y.):  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel  of 
Maryland,  who  recently  got  a  tough  gun 
control  law  in  his  state;  Patrick  V.  Murphy, 
police  commissioner  of  New  York  City  and 
an  outspoken  critic  of  current  firearms  legis- 
lation; Gen.  Maxwell  Rich,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  National  Rifle  Association; 
Jerry  Prltchess,  Los  Angeles  County  sheriff; 
and  Jerome  Cohn,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  War  Veterans  Association. 
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ANTITRUST  HEARINGS  SET  ON  OR- 
GANIZED PROFESSIONAL  TEAM 
SPORTS 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1972 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj' 
has  scheduled  public  hearings  beginning 
Wednesday,  July  26.  1972,  on  a  number 
of  bills  regarding  the  antitrust  laws  and 
organized  professional  team  sports. 

Included  in  the  subcommittee's  con- 
sideration will  be  H.R.  11033,  and  identi- 
cal bills,  to  place  all  organized  profes- 


sional team  sports  under  the  antitrust 
laws;  H.R.  1206.  and  identical  bills,  to 
end  basketball's  judicial  antitrust  ex- 
emption: H.R  2305;  and  H.R.  10185 
and  identical  bills,  proposmg  the  merger 
of  the  American  and  National  Basket- 
ball Associations. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  2141, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m.  Parties  interested  in 
offering  testimony  or  submitting  state- 
ments for  the  hearing  record  should  con- 
tact the  committee. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  SURVEY  RESULTS 


HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Tuesday,  July  18.  1972 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tliis 
past  spring,  I  asked  each  high  school  in 
my  district  to  undertake  for  me  a  survey 
of  its  senior  class.  My  objective  was  to 
get  the  opinion  of  high  school  seniors  on 
three  major  areas  of  national  concern. 
The  first  was  the  extent  of  their  realiza- 
tion of  and  knowledge  about  their  newly 
won  right  to  vote.  Second  was  their 
opinion  as  to  what  level  of  government- 
Federal,  State,  or  local — is  the  most  effec- 
tive and  efficient  and  should  predomi- 
nate. Finally,  the  students  were  asked  in 
terms  of  spending  more,  less,  or  about 
the  same,  what  programs  should  be 
given  priority. 

A  total  of  17  high  schools  completed 
the  project  with  2,123  individual  ques- 
tionnaires returned.  The  results  were 
ver>'  informative.  High  school  seniors  in 
my  district  showed  what  I  beUeve  to  be 
an  unusually  high  percentage  of  regis- 
tered voters  with  70.46  percent  declaring 
themselves  as  having  registered.  An  even 
bigger  percentage,  86.90  percent,  knew 
where  and  how  to  register.  I  believe  that 
these  figures  reflect  a  very  fine  program 
on  the  part  of  North  Carolina  election 
officials  in  making  special  appearances 
before  high  school  students  to  conduct 
seminars  on  voting  and  registration  and. 
in  many  instances,  actually  taking  the 
registration  books  to  the  schools. 

Traditionally,  Southerners  are  sup- 
posed to  be  "State's  Righters,"  that  is. 
to  believe  in  ver>'  strong  State  and  local 
government.  The  student  poll  tended  to 
reflect  this  philosophy,  but  not  as 
strongly  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Questions  asked  in  this  category  were 
as  follows: 

1.  At  what  level  do  you  feel  government 
generally  does  a  better  Job  and  more  effec- 
tive Job?  State,  Federal,  county,  town,  no 
opinion. 

Combining  the  State  and  local  into  a 
single  category,  41.9  percent  favored 
State  and  local:  24.5  percent  Federal; 
and  33.5  percent  had  no  opinion. 

2.  'What  unit  of  government  do  you  think 
makes  the  best  and  most  efficient  use  of  the 
tax  money  paid  to  ;t  by  citizens?  State.  Fed- 
eral, county,  town,  no  opinion. 

Combining  the  State  and  local  into  a 
single  category,  52.5  percent  favored 
State  and  local;  19.1  percent  Federal; 
and  28.2  percent  had  no  opinion. 
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3  At  '.vhat  level  of  government  do  you 
ttunk  'he  court  can  most  often  be  relied 
upon  to  make  rulings  which  are  fair  and  in 
accordance  with  the  law?  State.  Federal, 
county,  town,  no  opinion. 

Combining  the  State  and  local  into  a 
single  category.  39.8  percent  favored 
Stale  and  local;  31.8  percent  Federal: 
and  28.2  percent  had  no  opiniorL 

4.  Which  laws  do  you  feel  are  most  ef- 
fectively enforced?  State  laws.  Federal  laws, 
cotinty  regulations,  town  ordinances,  don't 
Snow. 

Combining  state  and  local  laws  into 
a  single  category,  48.7  percent  favored 
State  and  local  laws:  35.3  percent  Fed- 
eral: and  15.9  percent  indicated  that  they 
did  not  know. 

5.  Do  you  think  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  comparison  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments: Ought  to  be  stronger  than  It  is 
now  and  take  over  more  things  not  being 
effectively  done  at  other  levels?  Ought  to 
be  weaker  and  let  the  State  and  local  levels 
take  over  more  of  the  things  It  now  does? 
Ought  to  remain  about  as  It  Is?  No  opinion. 

Combining  a  weaker  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  one  remaining  about  the  same 
into  a  single  category.  50.9  percent  fa- 
vored this  power  structure:  22.4  percent 
favored  a  stronger  Federal  Government; 
and  26.5  percent  had  no  opinion. 

In  the  third  .section  of  the  survey,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  we  operate  in  an 
environment  of  scarcity:  that  there  is  not 
enough  money  to  do  all  of  the  things 
which  would  be  good  to  do.  On  that  basis. 
students  were  asked  whether  we  should 
.^pend  more,  less,  or  about  the  same  on  a 
number  of  specified  categories. 

The  categories  and  the  responses  are 
as  follows : 

(In  percent) 


About  the 
More    Less  same 


Delenseand  military 30.9 

Foreijn  aid 11.6 

Education  and  job  tra'ning 76.3 

fimi  ind  rural  programs 66.  7 

City  and  urban  problems 55.2 

Tjj-supporteci  public  housing 19.0 

Povertv  program  _ . 48. 1 

Emnronmentai  and  pollution  control...  75.3 

Social  security  including  health  care. .  55.4 
Headstart  and  other  programs  tor 

educationally  deprived  children    ...  57.2 

Oruj  education  and  control  programs.  66.  5 
Programs  designed  to  stimulate  tne 

economy  by  creating  new  jobs 67.2 

Space  exploration 15.7 


Items  of  particular  interest  here  were 
foreign  aid,  poverty  program,  social  se- 
curity and  health  care,  program  designed 
to  stimulate  the  economy  and  create  new 
jobs,  and  space. 

Normally,  one  might  expect  young 
people  to  have  a  greater  concern  than 
oldsters  with  vested  interests,  for  for- 
eign peoples  and  their  needs,  but  by  a 
laargin  of  almost  two  to  one  the  stu- 
dents favored  a  decrease  in  foreign  aid. 
The  poverty  program  drew  surprising 
support  for  an  area  where  it  is  generally 
believed  to  be  unpopular  among  average 
voters.  Only  25.2  percent  of  the  young- 
sters favored  reduction  in  the  program; 
26.6  percent  advocated  the  present  fund- 
ing level;  and  a  whopping  48.1  percent 
favored  an  increase.  At  least  mildly 
surprising  for  this  age  group  was  the 
35.4  percent  who  favored  increase  in 
social  security  including  health  care.  The 
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young  people,  contrary  to  the  concept 
that  many  youth  of  today  are  uncon- 
cerned about  their  economic  future, 
heavily  favored  increased  spending  for 
programs  designed  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy by  creating  new  jobs  with  nxore 
than  two-thirds — 67.2  percent — taking 
this  position. 

To  me,  at  least,  one  of  the  most  sur- 
prising results  was  the  reaction  to  the 
space  program.  In  every  single  school, 
a  majority  of  those  participating  favored 
less  spending  for  the  space  program  and 
the  total  overall  percentage  in  this  cate- 
gory was  57.7  percent  for  less  spending; 
26.6  percent  favoring  about  the  same; 
and  only  15.7  percent  advocating  more 
spending  than  the  present  levels.  On  the 
theory  that  space  is,  as  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  put  it,  the  unexplored 
ocean  of  liiis  century  and  we  must  sail 
upon  it,  one  might  well  have  expected 
younger  Americans,  particularly,  to  have 
the  frontier  spirit  and  to  favor  a  strong 
program  from  the  standpoint  of  adven- 
ture alone. 

Overall,  the  survey  results  support  the 
conclusion  thai  the  high  school  seniors  in 
my  district  are  a  relatively  conservative 
group  on  the  subject  of  international- 
ism, space,  and  a  stronger  Federal  role. 
They  are  moderate  to  liberal  in  their 
support  of  the  poverty  program,  educa- 
tion, economic  development,  job  Ir&ining, 
and  social  security  and  health  care. 


"I'M  AFRAID  WE  DIDN'T  REALLY 
KNOW  WE  HAD  A  PROBLEM"— 
CREDIT  DISCRIMINATION 

AGAINST    WOMEN 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOfRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1972 

Mis.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  s 
Wall  Street  Journal  contains  an  excellent 
article  by  James  C.  Hyatt  on  the  prob- 
lems encountered  by  women  in  obtaining 
credit  based  on  their  own  credit  worthi- 
ness rather  than  on  the  credit  records  of 
their  husbands,  ex-husbands,  deceased 
husbands,  or  fathers. 

The  article  is  derived  from,  and  ex- 
pands on,  hearings  conducted  in  May  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Consumer 
Finance,  created  by  title  IV  of  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968. 
The  Commission,  headed  by  Attorney 
Ira  M.  Millstein  of  New  York  City,  in- 
cludes six  Members  of  Congress:  Rep- 
resentatives StTLLivAN,  Gonzalez,  and 
Williams;  and  Senators  Sparkman,  Prox- 
MiRE,  and  Brock;  and  also  Dr.  Robert  W. 
Johnson  of  Purdue  University  and  former 
Minnesota  Attorney  General  Douglas  M. 
Head.  We  are  to  make  our  final  report 
by  December  31  of  an  investigation  into 
the  entire  field  of  consumer  credit,  ■with 
recommendations  for  improving  the 
structure  and  regulation  of  the  consumer 
credit  industry. 

Our  2  days  of  hearings  in  May  brought 
out  in  great  detail  the  problems  encoun- 
tered by  women,  particularly  working 
women,  in  obtaining  credit  in  their 
o'wn  names,  or  in  having  their  incomes 
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coimted  toward  ehgibiUty  for  a  mortgage 
on  a  family  home.  Representatives  of  all 
major  segments  of  the  credit  industry 
were  also  invited  to  testify  on  the  legal 
or  other  reasons  for  the  many  tj'pes  of 
discrimination  revealed  in  the  hearing. 

BUSINESSES  NOW  REEXAkUNlNG  THEIR  PRACTICES 

These  hearings  constituted  the  first 
solid  compendium  of  facts  on  this  issue. 
They  were  organized  and  handled  for 
the  Commission  by  Ruth  K.  Holstein. 
of  the  Commission  staff,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Staff  Executive  Director  Robert 
L.  Meade. 

As  the  only  woman  member  of  the 
Commission,  I  strongly  supfKjrted  the 
idea  of  holding  these  hearings,  because 
I  felt  that  if  there  were  a  real  problem 
involving  credit  for  women — and  the 
hearings  undoubtedly  showed  there  is 
one — a  full  and  careful  exposure  of  the 
issues  would  quickly  prompt  businessmen 
to  reexamine  their  often  outmoded  credit 
policies,  and  this  is  exactly  v.hat  has 
been  happening  since  Maj'.  For  a  long 
lime,  many  State  laws  had  had  the  effect 
of  virtually  forcing  creditors  to  extend 
credit  only  to  husbands  and  not  to  wives, 
regardless  of  the  wife's  credit  worthiness. 
WWle  most  of  these  laws  have  long  since 
been  repealed,  the  patterns  which  had 
been  in  operation  under  those  old  laws 
continued  m  effect  after  the  laws  had 
been  changed. 

As  the  credit  head  of  one  major  retail- 
ing concern  told  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
after  this  issue  had  come  to  a  head  in 
the  Commission's  hearings: 

"I'm  afraid  we  dldm  really  know  we  hAA  a 
problem." 

NO-ACCOVNT    FEMALES 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  for  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  Congress  the 
text  of  Mr.  Hyatt  s  article,  captioned 
"No-Accoimt  Females."  along  with  a 
companion  article  gi\ing  industry  view- 
points, as  follows: 

iFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  18.  1972] 
No-AccorNT     Females — 'Women      Complain 

They  Often  Can't  Get  Credit  Becax'se  of 

Their  Sex 

(By  James  C.  Hyatt) 

Estelle  O  Antell  a  federal  employee  In 
Dallas,  would  appear  to  be  an  Ideal  airline 
customer  Her  Income  is  around  820.000  a 
year  and  she  flies  at  least  100.000  miles  an- 
nually. Thus,  she  didn't  expect  any  problems 
;ast  September  when  she  moved  to  Dallaa 
from  Tulsa  and  applied  to  Conttnental  Air 
Lines  for  a  credit  card  In  her  own  name. 

"Back  came  a  letter  asking  for  my  hus- 
band's signature."  she  says  "I  c&lled  up  and 
said.  'You've  got  to  be  kidding.  How  many 
men  in  my  wage  bracket  do  you  nsk  for  the 
wife's  signature?'  "  She  never  received  the 
card.  And  the  final  insult  came  recently 
"when  a  Continental  salesman  came  by  ask- 
ing why  I  didn't  fly  Continental  You  can  bet 
I  told  him." 

.\s  Mrs.  Antell's  experience  Indicates,  many 
women  are  finding  that  liberation  hasn't  per- 
vaded all  segments  of  the  business  world. 
Banks,  savings  and  loan  institutions,  depart- 
ment stores  and  other  firms  that  extend 
credit  frequently  are  reluctant  to  let  an  em- 
ployed married  woman  do  business  In  her 
own  name  Many  widowed  or  divorced  women 
find  the  problems  become  even  mare  trou- 
blesome. And  for  young  married  couples,  the 
wife's  Income  often  carries  Httle  or  no  weight 
In  such  vital  'ransactlons  as  securing  a  home, 
mortgage. 
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A  COBWEB  or   MYTHS 

ThUB.  the  effort  to  weed  sex  discrimination 
out  of  the  credit  card  and  the  loan  office  is 
becoming  yet  another  major  front  In  the 
women'3  equality  battle.  Department  stores 
Increasingly  are  finding  themselves  subject  'o 
picketing  and  account  cancellations  over 
their  credit  practices.  State  and  federal  offl- 
claJs  are  calling  for  legislation  to  correct  the 
problem. 

"Men  and  women  today  don't  have  equal 
access  to  credit,  '  Mar.ha  W  Grlfflths.  Con- 
gresswoman  from  Michigan,  testified  recently. 
•Banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  credit- 
card  companies,  finance  companies,  insurance 
companies,  retail  stores  and  even  the  federal 
government  discriminate  against  women  la 
extending  credit.  And  they  discriminate 
against  women  In  all  stages  of  life — whether 
single,  married,  divorced  or  widowed;  with 
or  without  children,  rich  or  poor,  young  or 
old." 

She  was  a  witness  at  May  hearings  before 
the  National  Commission  on  Consumer  Fi- 
nance, a  government  agency.  The  testimony 
Indicated  ''the  reasoning  used  to  deny  women 
credit  18  often  a  cobweb  of  myths  and  sup- 
positions unsupported  by  research  on  the 
statistical  risks  involved  or  on  the  Indi- 
vidual's credit-worthiness,"  Virginia  H, 
Knauer,  special  assistant  to  the  President 
for  consumer  affairs,  last  month  told  the 
International  Consumer  Credit  Conference 
m  Washln^on, 

SOME    TALKS    OF    WOE 

Some  examples  cited. 

A  regularly  employed  woman  In  her  early 
308  couldn't  get  a  loan  to  purchase  a  vacation 
home  although  she  could  make  a  substantial 
down  payment.  Her  fiance,  who  had  been 
through  bankruptcy.  eaaUy  obtained  a  loan 
to  purchase  the  same  property  with  a  smaller 
down  payment. 

A  woman  In  her  40s  who,  as  head  of  her 
household,  wanted  to  buy  a  house  for  herself 
and  her  children  couldn't  get  a  mortgaKe 
without  the  signature  of  her  70-year-old 
father,  who  was  living  on  a  pension. 

A  woman  widowed  for  six  years  found  It 
easier  to  open  charge  accounts  In  her  dead 
husband's  name  than  In  her  own. 

As  a  condition  to  being  granted  a  mort- 
gage, a  couple  In  Washington  was  asked  by  a 
bank  "to  agree  In  writing  not  to  have  a  chUd 
for  a  specified  period  of  time."  Another 
lender  wanted  a  doctor's  assurance  that  "a 
proper  method  of  birth  control  was  being 
used  or.  In  the  alternate  that  the  woman 
wasn't  fertile." 

Companies  and  financial  Institutions  con- 
tend that  such  examples  aren't  typical,  and 
they  note  with  some  Irony  that  not  so  long 
ago  they  were  being  criticized  for  wide  dis- 
tribution of  unaoUclted  credit  cards.  "You 
didn't  hear  the  women  complaining  then," 
says  one  official  In  the  consumer  credit  In- 
dustry Nonetheless,  many  credit  grantors 
concede  their  credit  policies  concerning 
women  are  under  considerable  pressure  and 
are  frequently  being  changed. 

AN    EXPEHIMENT    IN    ST.    PAtJL 

Some  find  the  problem  is  getting  the  word 
of  top-level  policy  down  to  the  rank  and  file. 
Thus,  Continental  Air  Lines  says  if  Mrs.  An- 
tell,  the  Dallas  woman,  was  turned  down  In 
spite  of  a  clear  credit  record,  "we  made  a 
mistake.  Our  policy  Is  to  treat  applicants  as 
individuals.  Tell  her  to  reflle" 

Ironically,  working  married  women  who  es- 
tablished a  credit  standing  when  they  were 
single  often  appear  to  have  the  most  diffi- 
culty You  lose  your  credit  when  you 
marry.  ■  says  Marsha  King,  president  of  the 
Texas  division  of  Women's  Equity  Action 
League  iWEALi.  a  nationwide  women's 
group.  When  she  married  about  two  years  ago 
axid   set   about   changing   the   name  on   her 
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credit    cards,    she    found    Dallas    retailers 

reluctant. 

"I  had  excellent  credit  and  had  done  a  lot 
of  business.  But  they  told  me  I'd  have  to  re- 
apply In  my  husband's  name,"  she  says.  The 
demand  was  particularly  Irksome,  she  says, 
because  "I  have  always  paid  all  the  bills  In 
the  family.  I  don't  know  of  anyone  who  has 
ever   received   a   check   from   my   husband." 

Working  married  women  who  are  support- 
ing an  unemployed  husband^a  student,  for 
Instance — often  find  their  credit  status  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  a  man  supporting  his 
nonworklng  wife.  Early  this  year,  for  example, 
the  St.  Paul  human -rights  department  sent 
a  man  and  a  woman  separately  to  23  area 
banks  to  borrow  $600  for  a  used  car. 

Each  was  earning  $12,000  a  year  and  was 
the  sole  support  of  a  family  with  almost  Iden- 
tical financial  and  personal  qualification.  But 
about  half  the  banks  applied  more  stringent 
standards  to  the  woman  than  to  the  man. 
the  researchers  found.  These  banks  refused 
to  lend  the  woman  money  without  her  hus- 
baiid's  signature  while  waiving  the  co-signa- 
ture reqtilrement  for  the  man,  for  instance. 

Following  the  survey,  department  officials 
told  the  banks  their  policies  appeared  to  be  In 
violation  of  the  city's  antidiscrimination  or- 
dinance. "We  came  up  with  an  agreement 
that  they  wouldn't  require  any  more  from  a 
woman  than  a  man.  They're  even  rewriting 
their  forms  to  say  spwuse  Instead  of  wife, " 
says  Louis  Ervln,  director  of  the  department. 

Some  women  are  particularly  Irritated  that 
companies  freely  let  husbands  speak  for  the 
wife  In  financial  transactions  but  don't  give 
wives  Uie  same  privilege.  Consider,  for  In- 
stance, the  Louisiana  woman  who  discovered 
about  two  years  ago  that  her  husband  had 
opened  up  a  stock-trading  account  In  her 
name  at  an  office  of  a  major  brokerage  house. 
"The  broker  apparently  was  glad  to  do  It. 
.so  long  as  my  husband  would  co-sign,"  she 
says.  The  husband  filled  out  the  application, 
but  the  wife  was  never  consulted  by  the 
brokerage  house. 

Then  the  husband  began  actively  trading 
In  the  account,  and  often  he  transferred 
funds  from  "her"  account  to  his.  "He  gen- 
erally Just  manipulated  the  situation,  and 
they  never  once  had  my  signature,  or  any 
contact  with  me,"  says  the  woman. 

When  she  finally  learned  about  the  ac- 
count, she  caUed  the  brokerage  firm.  "Do  I 
have  an  account  at  your  office?"  she  asked. 
■'  Oh,  yes,'  they  said.  'But  your  husband  al- 
ways does  your  business.'  I  said  I'd  never  done 
any  business  with  them,  and  they'd  better 
find  a  way  to  Indicate  that  on  their  records." 
For  some  weeks,  when  she  called,  the  broker- 
age firm  told  her  the  account  was  stlU  open. 
Recently,  she  says,  "they've  been  saying  the 
right  words.  They  tell  me  I  have  no  account 
up  there.  I  really  don't  know  If  they're  tell- 
ing me  that."  (So  why  hasn't  she  left  her 
husband?  "I  can't,  for  financial  reasons."  she 
says.  "You  can  say  I  live  with  my  husband, 
but  It  Is  an  awfully  bl«  house") 

MRS.   CARLOCK'S    RETRIOERATOB 

Married  women  say  opening  new  credit  ac- 
counts In  their  own  name,  even  when  they 
are  employed.  Is  often  a  problem.  About  a 
year  ago.  Mrs.  Vee  Carlock.  a  legal  secretary 
in  Baton  Rouge,  ordered  a  $500  refrigerator 
at  her  local  Sears  store.  She  planned  to  pay 
the  bin  when  the  Item  was  delivered. 

At  the  store,  however,  she  decided  to  take 
a  service  contract,  which  cosrt  $54,  and  she 
asked  to  open  a  charge  Biccount  In  her  own 
name.  "The  clerk  started  explaining  that  It 
Is  Illegal  In  Louisiana  to  extend  credit  to  a 
woman.  I  said  I  know  that  Isn't  the  law.  I 
talked  to  two  or  three  clerks,  and  finally  the 
credit  manager.  I  kept  telling  them  I  work. 
I  earn  more  than  my  husband,  and  I'm  per- 
fectly capable  of  paying  my  bills, 

"After  two  hours  of  haggling.  It  was  close 
to  closing  time,  and  I  said.  'Let's  Just  forget 
the  whole  purchase.'  So  the  manager  said. 
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'Well,  we  will  open  the  account  If  you  Inslstr 
When  he  found  out  I  was  only  charging  $54, 
he  almost  had  a  stroke.  '  Ironically,  she  never 
received  her  refrigerator;  the  store  couldnt 
fill  the  order,  :^nd  she  bought  at  another 
store  where  she  had  had  an  account  for  sev- 
eral years. 

(At  the  Washington  hearings  In  May,  offi- 
cials from  Sears  testified  that  while  the  com- 
pany prefers  to  open  only  one  account  per 
family,  a  wife  meeting  normal  credit  stand- 
ards could  get  her  own  account.  It  isn't  ta 
Sears'  best  Interest,  they  added,  'to  turn  cus- 
tomers away  from  its  doors"  1 

Frustrated  by  credit  problems,  women  are 
restoring  to  a  number  of  tactics.  Picketing, 
refusal  to  accept  credit  cards  In  their  hus- 
bands' names,  and  general  complaining  have 
led  to  some  changes  In  department  store 
policies  in  Chicago  and  Syracuse,  women  say, 
Lynne  LltwUler,  who  heads  a  task  force  on 
credit  problems  for  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Women,  says  that  while  many  re- 
tailers routinely  will  turn  down  a  women's 
credit  request.  "If  she  calls  the  credit  man- 
ager and  puts  up  a  big  fuss,  more  and  more 
stores  will  give  credit  In  her  own  name.  But 
the  stores  really  don't  like  to  do  It.  It  still 
hasn't  been  established  as  a  right." 

Other  women  are  considering  lawsuits 
against  lenders,  although  the  legal  grounds 
appear  far  from  certain.  No  state  or  federal 
laws  appear  to  directly  ban  sex  discrimina- 
tion In  credit  transactions.  Attorneys  work- 
ing with  the  women's  movement  say  lawsuits 
In  the  works  Involve  Instances  such  as  stores 
persisting  in  sending  bills  to  a  husband  al- 
though the  goods  were  ordered  In  the  wife's 
name,  a  case  Involving  two  women  veterinar- 
ians who  have  been  turned  down  for  bank 
loans  while  younger,  less  experienced  men 
vets  have  easily  borrowed  money,  and  a  case 
where  a  bank  giving  men  employes  of  a  ma- 
jor Industry  a  particularly  favorable  Interest 
rate  has  refused  to  give  the  same  rate  to 
women  workers  whose  husbands  are  em- 
ployed elsewhere. 

In  response,  lenders  often  acknowledge  that 
their  policies  are  undergoing  constant  review, 
but  they  caution  that  the  women's  demands 
often  ignore  real  risks  in  granting  credit. 
"More  attention  will  have  to  be  given  to  this 
area  of  lending  in  the  ftiture,"  says  William  E, 
Jones,  vice  president  of  consumer  loans  at 
City  National  Bank,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
bank  is  a  noted  marketing  innovator.  "More 
women  are  working  than  ever  before."  he 
says.  "More  young  people  are  wanting  money. 
Banks  have  got  to  be  prepared  to  extend 
credit  to  that  class  of  people.  Were  all 
learning  our  lesson  on  that  one  every  day." 

BOB    .^ND    CAROL 

Indeed,  he  concedes  that  while  City  Na- 
tional will  give  married  women  their  own 
Bank-Amerlcard  If  they  have  their  own  in- 
come and  a  good  credit  record,  "that  wasnt 
the  policy  when  we  started  the  card  six  years 
ago."  But  he  stresses  that  a  young  woman 
borrower  In  the  child-bearing  age  raises  ques- 
tions for  credit  men.  "Betting  on  her  to  be 
able  to  work  every  day  for  the  next  four 
years  Isn't  the  same  as  betting  on  a  man." 
he  asserts.  "It  is  impossible  to  put  a  man 
and  a  woman  on  the  same  level  completely 
as  far  as  extending  credit  Is  concerned.' 

At  the  Washington  hearings,  John  P.  Farry, 
president  of  the  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan 
League,  said  that  in  the  past  couple  of 
years  ""there  has  been  a  substantial  re- 
shaping of  our  thinking  with  respect  to  real- 
estate  credit  Involving  women."  A  sun-ey 
covering  421  S&Ls  indicates  "that  It  is  fast 
becoming  much  easier  for  a  woman  to  get  a 
mortgage."  he  said.  Most  of  the  institutions 
said  they've  liberalized  policies  toward  giving 
credit  to  working  wives  in  making  mortgage 
loans. 

Clearly  some  lenders   are  losing  business 
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due  to  stringent  policies  In  that  area.  Bob 
and  Carol  Wellman,  a  Cleveland  couple,  re- 
cently asked  Park  View  Federal  Savings  A 
Loan  for  a  home  loan  and  were  told  the 
flrm  wouldn't  consider  her  Income  in  the 
aopllcatlon.  So  the  couple  took  their  proposi- 
tion to  Cleveland  Trust  Co..  where  they  got 
the  loan  when  they  assured  the  lending  officer 
tuey  had  no  plans  to  start  a  family  any  time 

soon. 

An  officer  at  Park  View  says  that  to  con- 
sider a  wife's  Income  when  a  young  couple 
has  no  children  "does  us  a  disservice  and 
them  a  disservice,"  for  when  they  start  a 
family  ""then  they  are  stuck  and  she  has  no 
income."' 

CiEDnoRS  Say  Abxlity  To  Pay — Not  Sex — 
Is   First   Consideration 

Credit  grantors,  stung  by  allegations  that 
they  unfairly  refuse  women  credit,  InsUt 
their  policies  are  often  affected  by  factors 
the  protesters  don't  understand. 

"What  we  have  to  look  at  Is  ability  to 
pay,"  says  a  spokesman  for  Gulf  Oil  Corp. 
"And  It  is  a  very  simple  fact  of  life  that 
women  genersdly  make  lower  salaries  than 
men."  (He  hastens  to  add  that  Gulf  Is 
liberalizing  many  of  Its  credit  policies.)  And 
a  credit  official  at  another  oil  comi>any  as- 
serts. '"There  Is  no  obligation  by  these  credit 
grantors  to  give  credit  to  anybody,  woman 
or  man,  unless  they  have  a  pretty  good 
idea  they'll  pay  their  bills." 

Thus,  the  officials  say,  when  a  customer 
marrlea.  gets  a  divorce,  or  loses  a  spouse, 
circumstances  often  have  changed,  requir- 
ing a  new  look  at  the  customer's  credit 
worthiness.  The  new  marriage  partner  may 
have  a  poor  credit  record,  or  divorce  pro- 
ceedings may  leave  the  creditor  legally  un- 
sure of  which  party  wiU  pay  the  bUls. 

Indeed,  "the  first  group  that  has  to  be 
convinced  (about  extending  credit  to 
women)  are  the  lawyers,"  says  James  Am- 
brose, secretary-treasurer  of  the  Interna- 
tional Consumer  Credit  Association,  St. 
Louis.  Each  status — single,  married,  sep- 
arated, divorced,  widowed — "Is  a  different 
legal  ballgame,"  adds  another  credit  official. 
Mr.  Ambrose  notes  that.  In  some  states, 
larger  credit  accounts  pay  a  smaller  Interest 
rate;  thus,  giving  separate  accounts  to  a 
husband  and  a  ■wife  might  cause  creditors 
to  run  afoul  of  usury  laws,  because  the 
separate  accounts  could  result  In  higher 
Interest  payments  than  a  Joint  account. 

Many  women  are  puzzled  at  refusal  of  lend- 
ing Institutions  to  Include  the  wife's  Income 
In  making  a  loan.  "It  Is  actually  possible 
for  a  woman  to  go  to  work  and  Increase  the 
family's  buying  power  by  only  26%  of  what 
she  gets  paid."  says  Mr.  Ambrose.  "If  she 
needs  a  second  car.  clothing,  and  babysitting 
services." 

Some  lenders  make  the  point  that  young, 
newly  married,  better-educated  couples  are 
often  poor  credit  risks  because  they  have 
no  clear  record  of  making  payments  and 
handling  finances  In  a  responsible  manner. 

Others  admit  they  refuse  accounts  to  mar- 
ried women  for  selfish  reasons.  Keeping 
credit  cards  In  the  husband's  name,  they 
say,  cuts  down  on  paperwork,  particularly 
for  retailers  without  elaborate  bookkeeping 
equipment.  (To  deny  a  married  woman  her 
own  account  when  a  retailer  has  the  com- 
puter equipment  to  do  so  "Is  more  stupidity 
than  anything  else,''  asserts  Mr.  Ambrose.) 

It's  clear,  however,  that  many  credit  grrant- 
ors  are  confused  by  the  sudden  complaints. 
"This  WM  a  sort  of  a  shocker  to  us,"  says 
the  credit  head  at  one  major  retailing  con- 
cern. "Our  business  Is  primarily  oriented  to 
women  I'm  afraid  we  didn't  really  know  we 
bad  a  problem. " 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  WARNING  ON  McGOVERNOMICS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF   NKW    HAUPSRrU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  18,  1972 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Incredible 
as  it  may  seem  to  thoughtful  citizens,  the 
Etemocratic  nominee  for  President  of  the 
United  States  deliberately  proposes  a  tax 
program  to  impose  enormous  addltiooal 
taxes  on  mid-Americans  to  finance  vast 
giveaways  to  Americans  In  lo'wer  income 
brackets.  His  proposals  are  also  virtual- 
ly confiscatory'  when  applied  to  inherit- 
ance taxes  on  decedent's  property. 

Writing  of  McGovernomlcs  in  the  cur- 
rent Saturday  Review,  John.  Galbraith 
makes  no  bones  of  McGovem's  hostility 
toward  those  at  upper  income  levels 
whether  individuals  or  corporations.  The 
political  appeal  of  such  a  policy  is  said 
by  Galbraith  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  there 
Eire  more  voters  in  the  have-not  category 
than  in  the  haves. 

The  consequences  of  McGovernomlcs 
to  Americans  will  mean  destruction  of 
the  profit  motive  and  a  huge  loss  of  in- 
centives and  jobs.  Mid-Americans  and 
laboring  men  and  women  should  take 
careful  note  of  this  when  choosing  their 
next  President. 

McGovernomlcs  would  be  a  disaster  for 
the  United  States 

In  this  connection  I  commend  a  read- 
ing of  two  letters  appearing  in  the  finan- 
cial section  of  yesterday's  New  Yoi* 
Times. 

The  article  follows : 

McGOVERNOMICS 

To  the  Financial  Editor : 

Those  who  favor  Senator  George  McGov- 
ern's  economic  program  should  be  aware  of 
certain  facts  which  show  that  his  program 
will  not  "soak  the  rich."  but  will  assuredly 
soak  the  middle  class  and  leave  the  wealthy 
essentially  unscathed.  At  the  heart  of  his 
program  is  a  massive  transfer  of  income  tax- 
ation burdens  to  those  earning  more  than 
$12,000  or  thereabouts  from  those  earning 
less. 

The  middle  class  should  be  aware  that  such 
redistribution  of  Income  would  be  essentially 
paid  out  of  middle  class  pockets,  since  the 
middle  class,  not  the  rich.  In  the  aggregate 
earns  the  lion's  share  of  Income  In  America. 

The  following  Is  a  chart  of  the  aggregate 
Income  and  Federal  Income  taxes  for  Amer- 
icans of  various  income  brackets  for  1969 
(source:  1971  StatUtlcal  Abstract  of  the 
United  States)  : 

|ln  billionsi 


Adjusted  gross 
income  bticket 


Federal  Net  after 

income  Federal 

Aggregate         taxes  income 

inconie           p»ii  tax 


Less  than  J5,(X)0... 
J5.000tO».999... 
$10,000  to  $14,999. 
$15,000  to  $49,999. 
$50,000  and  over.. 


tsc 

$3 

$53 

166 

8 

148 

16S 

21 

134 

161 

Zt 

133 

3S 

14 

24 

To  the  above  Federal  Income  taxes  must 
be  added  at  least  50  per  cent  for  other  Fed- 
eral, state  and  local  taxes  to  obtain  net  In- 
come after  till  taxes. 

A  perusal  of  the  ohart  shows  that  even  a 
massive  Increase  of  the  taxes  paid  by  those 
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with  inoome  of  more  than  t60,(X)0  and  add 
very  little  to  the  net  income  of  the  under 
$12,000'B.  Senator  McOovern  has  mentioned 
figures  of  »14-bllllon  transferred  to  those 
earning  lees  than  »4.000  and  $29-bUllon  to 
those  earning  between  $4.(X>0  and  $12.(X)0.  It 
Is  clear  from  the  chart,  even  taking  into 
account  infiatlon  since  1969,  that  such 
amounts  can  only  come  from  those  with 
incomes  of  $12,000  to  $60,000, 

PAtTf.  Singer. 

To  the  Financial  Editor . 

Some  of  our  Presidential  candidates  are 
suggesting  (1)  that  henceforth  estates  pay 
a  capital  gains  tax  (on  the  increased  value 
that  resiUte  from  Inflation  and  other  sources ) 
and  (2)  that  estate  tax  rates  be  graduated 
to  a  maximum  of  "77  per  cent  on  taxable 
estates  over  $600,000.  This  last  Is  Senator 
George  McGo'vern's  proposal.  1  At  present, 
there  Is  no  capital  gains  tax  on  estates  and 
Senator  McGovem's  estate  tax  rates  consti- 
tute a  120  per  cent  increase  over  current 
rates.) 

By  speaking  always  of  the  rate  "applicable 
to  taxable  estates  over  $600,000,"  politicians 
leave  the  public  with  an  impression  that  the 
high  rates  apply  only  to  the  estates  of  men 
of  great  wealth  and  divert  the  attention  of 
voters  from  the  fact  that  the  high  rates  also 
apply  to  taxable  estates  under  $600,000.  To 
illtiatrate  the  effect  of  the  proposals  on 
medium-sized  estates,  consider  the  following: 

Mr.  John  Hardworker  ( age  43 )  and  his  wife 
(age  38)  have  two  children  (ages  9  and  12). 
His  gross  estate  consists  of :  1 1 )  a  term  life 
Insurance  policy  of  $100,000  payable  to  his 
wife  (life  Insurance  is  subject  to  estate  taxes 
If  the  Insured  retains  any  "incidents  of 
ownership"  in  the  policy);  i2)  a  home  that 
cost  $30,000  but  (due  to  inflation)  could  now 
be  sold  for  $42,200;  i3)  a  savings  account  of 
$10,000  in  Joint  name;  (4)  about  $20,000  of 
high-quality  bonds,  and  (6)  common  stocks 
that  cost  $10,000  but  are  quoted  currently  at 
$20,000.  Mr.  Hardworker,  who  thinks  of  him- 
self as  a  "f>oor"  man.  would  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  his  arose  estate  totals  $192,000, 
If  now  he  should  die  and  his  wife  should 
survive  him  but  predecease  the  children,  his 
estate  tax  would  be  computed  as  shown  in 
coltimn  1  of  the  accompanying  'able  ;  at 
current  rates)  and  in  column  2  'at  the 
rates  proposed  by  the  politicians) . 


PrtsMt     McGovsra's 
law         propOMi 


A.  Hussano'E  gross  estate         $192,000  $192,000 

B.  Capital  gams  tax  on  estate 0  5.500 

C.  Adjuited  gross  estate  ..     192,000  186,500 

D.  Marital  deduction  plus  $60,000..  156.000  153.250 

E.  Taxable  ests'.e    36,000  33,250 

F.  Ijt  estate  tax  (at  lime  o(  hus- 

band's death) 4  080  7.887 

G.  Inherited  estate  of  wife 187,920  178.613 

H.  Deduct  $60,000  extnption 60.000  60.000 

I,  Wife's  tauble  estate 127,920  118,613 

J.  2d  estate  tax  (at  time  of  wife's 

death). 29,076  57,824 

K.  Children's  ultimate  inheritanc«..  1S6.844  120.789 

Note:  If  children  keep  the  home 
and  the  bank  account  and  invest 
the  remaining  funds  in  7-percent 
bonds,  they  would  each  have 

annual  pretax  income  of 3,989  2,657 

RECAPITULATION  OF  TAXES 
ON  $192,000  ESTATE 

CapiUi  gains  iax  on  esUt* 0  5,500 

Istestatetax <.M0  7.887 

2d  estate  tax 29,076  57,824 

Total 33,156  71,211 


Wilford  J   Eiteman, 
Emeritus  Professor  ol  Finance,  University  of  Michii»a 
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PRESERVINa  WILDLIFE  SPECIES 
AND  THEIR  HABITATS 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

or  milRigan 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18.  1972 

Mr  RUPPE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  insert  in  the  Record  the  speech  re- 
cently delivered  by  Secretary'  of  the  In- 
terior Rogers  Morton  before  the  Outdoor 
Writers  of  Amerlca:i  in  Mazatlan,  Mex- 
ico. Secretary  Morton's  speech  reflect*^ 
the  Interior  Department's  firm  support 
for  such  environmental  needs  as  sound 
land-use  plannrng  and  ^^nrt  enforce- 
ment of  laws  protecting  big  game  and 
other  species  of  wildlife  I  believe  that 
we  in  the  Congress  can  be  extremely 
grateful  that  our  former  colleague. 
Rogers  Morton,  has  provided  his  strong 
and  effective  leadership  in  seeking  to 
preserve  wildlife  =nerles  and  their  habi- 
tats and  in  wisely  managing  all  of  our 
natural  resources. 

The  speech  follows: 

Remarks  or  Secrttaby  of  the  Interior 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton 

I  can't  tell  you  what  a  pleasure  It  Is  for 
me  to  be  here  in  Mazatlan  for  your  conven- 
tion, not  merely  because  of  the  ^reat  respect 

1  have  for  your  distinguished  organization, 
but  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
each  of  vou  for  the  magnlflcftnt  public  serv- 
ice vou  perform  In  the  accuracy,  fairness. 
and  eloquence  of  your  coverage  of  our  nat- 
ural resources. 

.\a  Secretary  of  the  Interior  my  major 
responsibility  Is  to  overse*  the  balance  be- 
tween the  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources and  environmental  heritage — and 
the  economic  development  of  there  finite 
resources  to  meet  the  continuing  demands 
for  social  progress. 

It  Is  an  awesome  task  of  national  propor- 
tion, .-equlrlng  the  Interest  and  commitment 
of  those  not  only  In  government,  but  the 
members  of  our  media,  of  industry,  and  those 
In  everv  American  home. 

I'm  reminded  of  an  editorial  that  appeared 
years  ago  In  the  Virginia  City  Territorial  En- 
terprise, a  small  Nevada  paper  edited  by  the 
late  LucI'lIs  Beebe  The  editorial  addressed 
ai:  Item  of  great  concern  to  the  Board  of 
Education — the  construction  of  a  new 
school — and  a  hardy,  less  than  elitist  group 
of  tov.-:isfL)lli  whu'  -^'ere  ::^liU:ig  for  the  pres- 
ervation uf  a  historical  artifact — as  old  as 
■Virginia  City  Itself.  In  this  case  a  rather 
famous  bordello 

I  hasten  to  add  that  Mr.  Beebe  was  of  the 
view  that  the  Interest  of  the  people  would 
be  met  best  by  moving  the  school.  As  you'll 
undoubtedly  notice,  we've  made  little  prog- 
ress in  the  last  iwenty  yeiirs. 

As  amusing  as  this  case  may  be  It  rather 
poignantly  illustrates  a  crisis  we  face  not 
only  IP.  national  attitudes,  but  In  govern- 
ment. That  Is  an  understanding  of  the  dif- 
ficulty we  face  In  matching  our  limited  nat- 
ural resources,  land,  water  and  air — with  the 
demands  of  the  future. 

I  would  like  -.o  take  this  opportunity  to 
speak  with  you  about  our  recent  accomplish- 
ments In  the  environment,  as  well  as  the 
critical  legislation  creating  a  National  Land 
Use  Policy,  and  the  actions  we  are  taking 
now  for  the  future  of  our  flsh  and  wildlife. 

As  President  Nixon  has  said,  "the  time  to 
start  is  now,"  and  we  have 

Outlay.s  for  major  environment  programs 
m  Fiscal  Year   1973  are  expected   to  exceed 

2  5  billion  dollars  more  than  three  times 
the  level  spent  In  1969 
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We  have  Initiated  ambitious  programs  for 
the  future  of  our  recreation,  land  and  ener- 
gy resources — setting  aside  'wilderness  areas; 
and  banning  the  use  of  poisons  In  predator 
control  on  public  lands.  DDT  and  other 
harmful  pesticides  have  been  banned  from 
public  lands,  and  we  are  seeking  to  curtaU 
their  use  nationally. 

tJnder  the  Endangered  Species  Act  we  have 
taken  strong  measures  to  protect  8  species 
of  great  whales  and  8  species  of  spotted  cats. 
The  President  has  further  Introduced  new 
legislation  giving  us  additional  authority  to 
protect  Imperiled  species  before  they  are  ac- 
tually threatened  with  extinction.  This 
■Aould  allow  for  example  greater  protection 
to  the  polar  bear. 

More  than  160  civil  actions  and  320  crim- 
inal actions  to  stop  water  pollution  were 
flled  against  alleged  polluters  In  1971  alone, 
by  Invoking  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899. 

All  of  these  actions  exemplify  our  com- 
mitment to  act  now  to  provide  all  Americans 
with  clean  air.  clean  water,  and  continuing 
access  to  the  open  spaces,  tlmberland,  des- 
erts, meadows  and  estuaries  that  are  at  the 
center  of  our  national  heritage. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add,  that  we  cannot 
produce  an  Instant  environment  ■with  a  new 
set  of  dimensions  without  a  long  time  com- 
mitment. 

What  Is  still  needed,  however.  Is  a  pro'vl- 
slon  to  ensure  that  this  momentum  con- 
tinues— that  the  spirit  and  accomplishments 
of  our  efforts  noic  are  combined  with  our 
programs  for  the  future. 

In  the  next  30  years  America  will  require 
iwlce  the  dwelling  units,  water  and  power 
systems,  waste  disposal  facilities  and  recrea- 
tion areas  we  have  today. 

By  1980  alone,  our  demand  for  camping 
and  recreation  sites  will  Increase  by  nearly 
70  % ;  All  of  these  dimensions  ol  our  future 
will  affect  land  use. 

Land  Is  our  basic  resource.  It  supports  all 
others.  In  the  fEice  of  Idealists  who  wish  to 
halt  all  construction  It  Is  the  key  to  preser- 
vation: To  the  developer  It  is  an  Inertract- 
able  part  of  economic  progress. 

We  discovered  late  the  character  of  na- 
ture Regardless  of  the  ascendancy  of  hu- 
man progress,  otir  earth  systems  answer  only 
to  the  Impersonal  laws  of  physics,  chemis- 
try, biology  and  natural  law. 

Coastal  marshlands  best  Illustrate  the 
problem.  An  average  acre  of  wetlands  pro- 
duces six  Tinies  as  much  organic  food  as  an 
acre  of  wheat  field.  Two  thirds  of  our  com- 
mercial fish  and  shellfish  and  most  of  our 
.sport  flsh  are  dependent  upon  the  wetlands 
ecosystems,  lo  say  nothing  of  our  coastal 
and  migratory  birds. 

In  the  twenty  years  between  1947  and  1967 
alone,  over  256.000  acres,  or  almost  70  per- 
cent of  California's  estuarlne  habitat  was 
destroyed. 

We  must  have  a  land  planning  system 
which  regards  the  environment  as  a  whole 
system — and  not  a  parcel  of  lots,  subdi- 
visions, zoning  codes,  and  Isolated  construc- 
tion sites.  A  system  that  ensures  that  the 
critical  decisions  affecting  the  balance  of  de- 
velopment and  preservation  at  the  local  level, 
not  be  at  an  environmental  or  human  cost. 

A  ntimber  of  states,  'Vermont.  Hawaii,  and 
Maine  have  adopted  statewide  land  use  regu- 
latory systems — all  using  different  tech- 
niques, that  provide  for  this. 

President  Nixon  has  sent  a  far-reaching 
legislative  program  to  the  Congress,  estab- 
lishing a  National  Land  Use  Policy.  In  his 
message  to  the  Congress  on  the  environment 
he  said:  "The  use  of  our  land  not  only 
affects  the  natvtral  environment,  but  shapes 
the  pattern  of  our  dally  lives." 

The  legislation  alretwly  has  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Senate  and  House,  as  well  as  key 
environmentalists  and   developers. 

It   recognizes  that  the  major  obstacle  to 
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sound  environmental  land  use  planning  u 
not  the  lack  of  technology,  buUdlng  skill* 
or  architectural  models — but  the  lack  of  gov- 
emment  institutions  to  Implement  th«w 
plans  in  an  orderly  and  reasoned  fashion. 

It  recognizee  that  land  use  control  li  a 
state  responslbUlty — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  not  trying  to  usurp  the  state's  role. 
We  are  merely  urging  the  states  to  exerclje 
that  role  more  actively. 

It  recognizes  the  need  for  state  Involve- 
ment only  in  those  local  land  use  decisions 
that  spill  over  Jurisdictional  boundaries- 
areas  of  critical  environmental  concern  like 
estuaries  and  flood  plains — growth  Induclog 
facilities,  like  airports  and  highway  inter- 
changes— and  large  scale  developments  of  re- 
gional Inaportance. 

It  provides  a  series  of  federal  grants — tao 
million  a  year— motivating  the  states  to  cre- 
ate their  own  land  iise  plans,  and  to  sharpen 
their  relationship  with  their  own  constitu- 
ent governments  at  the  city  and  county  level. 

Those  states  that  do  not  develop  land  use 
procedures,  will  be  penalized  through  with- 
holding federal  monies. 

The  positive  spirit  of  the  President's  leg- 
islation Is  quite  clear:  The  Federal  Oovem- 

ment  will  provide   funding  and  expertise 

Washington,  ho'wever,  wlU  not  be  Involved  In 
the  administration  of  local  land  declstona. 

Our  local  zoning  ordinances  have  failed  in 
the  most  preposterous  way  to  ensure  the 
preservation  of  vital  non-economic  values  la 
land  use  planning.  The  President's  land  use 
legislation  will  correct  this  Infirmity — pro- 
viding a  mechanism  for  continued  economic 
progress  that  preserves  our  ecological,  cul- 
tural, and  historic  values. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  discuss  some  of 
the  major  actions  we  are  taking  for  the  fu- 
ture of  our  flsh  and  wildlife. 

In  the  last  decades  several  thousand  tons 
of  lead  shot  have  been  deposited  Into  water- 
fowl habitat — each  pellet.  If  ingested  Is  ca- 
pable of  killing  a  duck  or  shore  bird.  This 
Pall  we  are  Initiating  a  pilot  program  on  se- 
lected federal  hunting  areas  testing  iron 
-.hot.  Hopefully,  this  will  lead  to  a  pro- 
gram preventing  the  needless  death  of  mil- 
lions of  waterfowl  and  shore  birds  through 
lead  poisoning. 

Through  close  cooperation  with  Canada 
and  Denmark  we  have  prevented  the  ulti- 
mate destruction  of  Atlantic  Salmon  stocks 
within  the  next  year  or  two. 

Canada  has  banned  all  commercial  salmon 
flshlng  for  six  years,  and  The  Danes  have 
agreed  to  phase  out  commercial  salmon  flsh- 
lng on  the  high  seas  by  1976. 

This  program  will  not  only  mean  the  pres- 
er^-atlon  of  the  Atlantic  Salmon,  but  the 
chance  that  someday  in  the  future  we  will 
have  outstanding  salmon  sport  fishing  along 
the  north  Atlantic. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  our  experience 
in  South  -San  Francisco  Bay.  where  the  rich 
marshlands  that  provide  vital  foraging  for 
the  waterfowl  and  shore  birds  along  the  Pa- 
cific Flyway  have  been  dredged  and  built 
upon  at  an  alarming  rate. 

Through  close  cooperation  with  the  Con- 
gress, a  bill  creating  a  wildlife  refuge,  pre- 
serving the  values  of  open  space  and  water 
for  the  4  million  people  living  near  San 
Francisco  Bay,  has  pa-ssed  both  the  House 
and  Senate.  a:id  hopeftilly  will  be  signed  Into 
law. 

I'm  sure  that  you  outdoor  writers  are 
aware  that  this  will  be  the  first  time  that 
we  have  tised  money  from  the  Land  and  Wa- 
ter Conservation  Fund  to  create  a  national 
wildlife  refuge.  This  Is  truly  a  piece  of  land- 
mark legislation. 

We  have  increased  the  Duck  Stamp  fee 
from  S3  to  85.  Although  this  represents  the 
third  price  increase  In  the  last  37  years.  It 
will  mean  an  increase  of  about  11  million 
dollars   during    the    next    Ave   years   to   our 
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migratory  bird  habitat  acquisition  program. 

This  measure  will  odd  dramatically  to  ac- 
celerating our  vital  wetlands  purchases,  as 
well  as  allowing  us  to  acquire  land  at  a  bet- 
ter price. 

We  are  stepping  up  our  enforcement  proce- 
dures and  are  seeking  trial  of  a  number  of 
big  game  hunters  and  guides  who  have  flag- 
ranUy  violated  state  and  federal  hunting 
regulations. 

Let  ine  put  It  on  the  line — we  will  pursue 
maximum  criminal  action  against  the  un- 
ethical hunter  who  violates  state  and  fed- 
eral ga.me  Uws.  maligning  the  reputation  of 
hunting  m  general. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  actions  we  are 
initiating  to  conserve  the  Integrity  of  our 
fish  and  wildlife  for  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a  few  words 
directed  to  your  role  In  the  media. 

We're  approaching  a  time  when  the  envi- 
ronmental movement  is  beginning  to  back- 
lash against  the  hunter  and  fisherman.  This 
wave  of  anti-hunting  sentiment  Is  tragic  be- 
cause we  are  all  working  for  the  same  thing : 
Preeervatlcn  of  wildlife  habitat  and  our  nat- 
ural resources. 

It's  up  to  you  to  relate  the  principles  and 
accomplishments  of  good  wildlife  manage- 
ment to  non-hunters  and  fishermen,  as  well 
as  castigate  the  unethical  hunter. 

It's  up  to  you  to  represent  the  vital  role 
htmtlng  and  flshlng  play  In  conservation,  as 
well  as  the  $250  million  yearly  spent  by  your 
industry — much  of  which  goes  towards  pres- 
ervation of  wildlife. 

Only  through  this  kind  of  action  can  we 
maintain  a  common  front  among  all  Ameri- 
cans committed  to  the  protection  of  our  nat- 
ural resources. 

I  am  asking  each  of  you — not  only  as  mem- 
bers of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  envi- 
ronmental organizations,  but  as  members  of 
the  media — to  Join  with  us  In  ensuring  that 
the  government  of  our  resources  be  marked 
not  only  with  restraint  and  responsibility, 
but  with  courage  and  vision. 
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McGOVERN:  ONE  OF  THE  GREAT 
PROMISERS  OP  OUR  DAY 


WILLIAM  F.  PYPER 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  18.  1972 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Michigan  lost  a 
valued  friend  last  Thursday  night  with 
the  passing  of  William  F  Pyper,  who  re- 
tired recently  as  chief  of  the  Washing- 
ton bureau  of  the  Booth  Newspapers. 

Bill  Pyper  was  a  newspaperman  for  40 
years  and  a  Washingrton  correspondent 
lor  27  years.  For  15  of  those  years  he 
served  as  chief  for  the  Booth  Newspaper 
chain,  ■which  serves  most  of  out.state 
Michigan. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Press 
Club  and  the  Gridiron  Club,  and  he 
would  have  been  president  of  the  Grid- 
iron Club  this  year  except  for  problems 
of  failing  health. 

Bill  Pyper  was  not  only  a  good  reporter ; 
he  was  a  fine  citizen  who  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  a  host  of  friends, 

.\mong  the  many  friends  who  mourn 
his  passing  are  the  Members  of  Michi- 
gan's Congressional  delegation. 

Mrs.  GnfiBn  joins  me  in  extending  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Pyper  and 
the  Pyper  children. 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

or    CAU70BNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Tuesday,  July  18.  1972 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
July  16  issue  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  contains  an  objective  appraisal  of 
the  conflict  between  reality  and  political 
rhetoric  which  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  coUeaguee  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  The  editorial  by 
Crosby  S.  Noyes  follows: 
McGovkkn:  Oni  or  the  GasAx  Pkomisxss 
OP  Our  Day 

(By  Crosby  a.  Noyes) 

Miami  Bkach. — "I  think  it  comes  down  to 
this:  Do  we  have  the  guts  to  level  'with  the 
American  people?"  'When  you  said  that.  Law- 
rence F.  O'Brien,  you  said  It  all. 

The  question  is:  Who  is  "we"?  Who  is  it 
that  up  until  now  hasn't  been  leveling  with 
the  American  people? 

"We,"  no  doubt.  Includes  the  last  three 
Democratic  presidents,  whose  records  and 
policies  have  now  been  officially  repudiated 
by  the  Democratic  party.  It  also,  of  course, 
includee  Richard  Nixon,  whose  achievements, 
as  compared  to  his  promises,  are  not  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  Democratic  chairman. 
But  perhaps  most  of  all,  the  "we"  whose  guts 
Larry  O'Brien  -was  exhorting  with  such  fer- 
vor was  the  Democratic  nominee  himself. 

The  point  that  the  chairman  was  trying  to 
make  in  his  opening  address  to  the  conven- 
tion was  that  politicians  would  do  well  to 
stop  promising  things  that  "we  know  cannot 
be  delivered  by  man.  God  or  the  Democratic 
I>arty."  His  pica  was  to  stop  kidding  the 
American  p>eople  and  teU  them  the  truth  for 
a  change — to  "break  the  vicious  cycle  of  over 
promising  and  underproducing  that  has  cor- 
rupted lis  all." 

Well,  It  so  happens  that  George  McGovern, 
In  his  quest  for  the  Democratic  nomination, 
has  ttimed  out  to  be  one  of  the  great  prom- 
isers  of  cmr  day.  He  has  been  promising  noth- 
ing leas  than  a  revolution  In  what  this  ootin- 
rry  has  stood  for  over  a  generation  and  some 
radical  changes  In  the  way  It  Is  run. 

Among  other  things,  he  Is  promising  $1,000 
■o  every  man.  woman  and  child  In  the  United 
States  and  a  tax  system  that  will  do  away 
with  rich  people. 

He  Is  promising  to  cut  defense  expenditures 
by  a  cool  40  percent  and  still  keep  the  United 
States  the  strongest  nation  on  earth. 

He  Is  promising  complete  victory  In  Vlet- 
:;am  to  the  Communist  leaders  In  Hanoi  by 
scuttling  the  "corrupt,  ttndemocratlc  gov- 
ernment In  Saigon."  .\nd  after  that  he  U 
promising  to  get  back  American  war  prlson- 
irs  by  going  to  Hanoi  to  beg  for  their  release. 

He  Is  promising  to  keep  the  faith  with  our 
friends  and  allies  aroiind  the  world  while 
pulling  American  forces  out  of  Asia  and 
Western  Europe.  .Although  he  Is  going  to 
be  choosy  in  deciding  just  who  cur  friends 
and  allies  are.  he  is  promising  to  work  for 
not  Just  a  nation,  but  a  "world  of  peace, 
abundance  and  freedom." 

Never  mind  that  all  of  these  promises  are 
very  much  subject  to  revision  as  time  goes 
on.  Never  mind,  either,  that  McOovern  him- 
self has  gone  to  some  lengths  to  reassure  peo- 
ple that  Congress  will  never  let  him  do  most 
of  the  things  that  he  Is  proposing  to  do 
once  he  Is  In  the  "White  House, 

"Just  Imagine."  said  Larry  O'Brien,  "what 
It  would  be  like  to  elect  a  President  who 
made  only  modest  straightforward  cam- 
paign promises,  and  then  seriously  went 
about  fulfilling  them."  So  far  as  George  Mc- 
Govern Is  concerned,  It  takes  quite  an  im- 
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agination.  But  undoubtedly  O'Brien's  plea 
for  some  measure  of  moderation  In  the  up- 
coming presidential  campaign,  forlorn  aa  it 
may  be.  Is  perfectly  sincere. 

■There  can  be  no  question  that  the  profes- 
sionals in  the  Democratic  party  will  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  from  i;ow  on  to  bring 
McGovern  down  to  earth.  For  their  collective 
judgment  is  that  if  the  American  people  be- 
come convinced  that  McOovern  would  seri- 
ously go  about  fulfilling  the  promises  he  has 
been  making,  the  whole  Democratic  party  la 
heading  for  a  disaster  next  November. 

This  fear  was  the  only  cohesive  force  Ije- 
hlnd  the  abortive  effort  to  stop  McGovern 
here  in  Miami  this  week.  It  failed  quite 
.sLmply  becaiise  the  convention  had  to  nomi- 
nate somebody  and  there  was  nobody  else 
around  whom  it  could  coalesce.  But  the  col- 
lapse of  the  antl-McGovern  faction  and  the 
relatively  easy  victory  for  the  South  Dakotan 
have  done  nothing  at  bJI  to  heal  the  divisions 
or  ease  the  mlsglvliigs  that  the  McGovern 
candidacy  Inspires  among  the  party  profes- 
sionals. 

Most  of  them,  to  be  sure,  will  swallow  their 
bitterness  and  rally  behind  the  candidate. 
Even  If  they  are  convinced  he  can't  win — and 
a  good  many  of  them  still  are — ^they  wUl  do 
their  best  to  minimize  the  effect  of  a  defeat. 
They  hope,  furthermore,  to  move  McOovern 
toward  more  moderate  poeltlons  on  the  Issues 
that  Interest  them.  Only  those  with  Irrecon- 
cilable Ideological  and  policy  dlflerenoes, 
such  as  Henry  Jackson  and  George  Wallace, 
will  continue  to  'withhold  their  support. 

How  successful  the  professlontOs  may  be 
in  taming  their  tiger,  however,  remains  to  be 
seen.  McOovern  wou)d  be  less  than  human  if 
he  were  not  very  much  impressed  by  his  per- 
:ormauce  here,  aiid  he  certainly  !.■!  not  be- 
liolden  to  anybody  for  his  victory.  His  prom- 
ises already  have  taken  him  a  long  way.  And 
Larry  O  Brlea  notwithstanding,  he  is  quite 
likely   to  go   right   on   making   them. 


U.N.  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  HUMAN 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV^S 
Tuesday.  July  18.  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  .Speaker,  since  re- 
turning from  the  U.N.  Conference  on  the 
Human  Environment,  held  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  from  June  5  to  Jime  16.  1972, 
the  Department  of  State  has  compiled 
a  paper  presenting  highlights  of  actions 
taken  at  the  Conference  It  also  indicates 
the  U.S.  position  on  and  evaluation  of 
the  Conference  actions.  The  opening 
highlights"  section  of  the  paper  indi- 
cates 12  Conference  actions  considered 
by  the  United  States  to  be  of  major  im- 
portance. 

Also  included  is  a  list  of  members  of 
the  U.S.  Delegation  together  with  techni- 
cal advisers  and  the  text  of  the  Declara- 
tion on  the  Human  Environment.  Follow- 
ing this  are  separate  sections  on  each  of 
the  six  subject  areas.  The  text  of  the 
resolution  recommending  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  organizational  structure 
in  the  UJ^.  to  coordinate  U_N.  environ- 
mental activities  Is  included  under  sub- 
ject area  VI. 

Numbers  beginning  with  roman  num- 
ersds  are  those  given  to  recommenda- 
tions in  the  Conference  documents  as 
amended  at  the  Conference :  for  example. 
"1-136"  refers  to  the  recommendation  In 
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paragraph  136  of  the  Conference  docu- 
ment on  subject  area  I.  'Planning  and 
Management  of  Human  Settlements  for 
Environmental  Quality"  (A/CONP.  48/ 
6 1 .  Some  numbers  refer  to  new  para- 
graphs developed  anew  at  the  Confer- 
ence 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues,  I  Include  the  text  of  the  De- 
partment's paper  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

hi0hucht9  of  stockholm  conrbrknci 
achixvbmtnts 

SUBJECT  ARrA 

VI-1  Recommended  unanimously  the  cre- 
ation m  the  UN  of  a  permanent  high  level 
environmental  unit  to  coordinate  UK  en- 
vironmental activities,  and  a  UN  Environ- 
ment Fund  expected  to  be  funded  at  JlOO 
mUUon  over  the  first  5  years.  (The  U.S.  has 
pledged*  up  to  $40  million  on  a  matching 
basis.  I 

in-2.  Urged  completion  in  1972  of  a  global 
convention  to  restrict  ocean  dumping. 

Ill-.i  Recommended  steps  to  minimize 
release  of  such  dangerous  pollutants  as  heavy 
metals  and  organochlorlnes  Into  the  environ- 
ment. 

Ill -4.  Recommended  a  global  "Bl&rthwatch" 
program  to  be  coordinated  by  the  UN,  to 
monitor  and  assess  environmental  trends  In 
atmosphere,  oceans,  land  and  human  health. 

IV-5  Called  for  early  completion  of  con- 
servation conventlona.  Including  the  World 
treasures  and  a  convention  restricting  In- 
ternational trade  In  endangered  species. 

II -6.  Called  for  world  programs  to  collect 
and  safeguaxd  the  world's  immense  variety 
of  plant  and  animal  genetic  resourcea  on 
which  stability  of  ecosystems  and  future 
breeding  stocks  depend. 

II-7.  Urged  strengthening  of  the  Ictema- 
tlonal  Whaling  Convention  and  a  10-year 
moratorium   on   commercial   whaling. 

IV-8.  Recommended  creation  of  an  En- 
vironmental Referral  Service  to  speed  ex- 
change of  envlroiunental  know-how  among 
all    countries. 

V-9.  Urged  steps  to  prevent  national  en- 
vironmental actions  from  creating  trade  bar- 
riers against  exports  of  developing  countries. 

V-iO  Recommended  higher  priority  for 
environmental  values  m  international  devel- 
opment asslstnace.  e.g.  more  emphasis  on 
conservation,  land  use  planning,  and  quality 
of  human  settlements. 

I-n.  Urged  greater  emphasis  on  population 
policy  and  accelerated  aid  to  family  planning 
m  countries  where  population  growth  threat- 
ens environment  and  development  goals. 

12.  Issued  a  Declaration  on  the  Htiman 
Environment  containing  Important  new  prin- 
ciples to  guide  International  environmental 
action.  Including  Principle  21  that  states 
are  responslbl*  to  avoid  damaging  the  en- 
vironment of  other  states  or  oX  the  Inter- 
national realm. 

r  S      DELTGATXS    AND    ADVISXBB    TO    STOCKHOLM 
CONTCBXNCZ 

Russell  E.  Train  (Chairman).  Chairman. 
Council   on   Environmental   QuaUty. 

Christian  A.  Herter.  Jr.  iVlce  Chairman), 
Special  .\sslstant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
:or  Environmental  Affairs. 

Howard  Baker,  US.  Senator  (R..  Tenn.). 
Chairman,  Advisory  Committee  on  the  UN 
Conference  on  the  Human  Environment. 

Shirley  Temple  Black,  Alternate  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative to  the  UN,  Preparatory  Commit- 
tee for  the  Conference  on  the  Human  En- 
vironment. 

John  A  Blatnlk.  U.S.  Representative  (D., 
Mtnn  1. 

James  L  Buckley,  US  Senator  (C-R., 
N.Y.). 

Clifford  Case,  U.S.  Senator   (R..  NJ.). 


•Subject  to  congressional  action. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Bert  Cross,  Chairman  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial PoUutlon  Control  Council,  and 
Chairman,  Mliuaesota  Mining  &  Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

John  D.  Dingell,  VS.  Representative  (D., 
Mich.), 

Roger  Egeberg,  Special  Assistant  for  Health 
Policy  to  Secretary  of  HEW;  Consultant  to 
the  President  on  Health  Policy. 

John  Ehrllchman,  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Domestic  Affairs. 

Seymour  Halpern,  U.S.  Representative  (R., 
N.Y.). 

Jerome  Holland,  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Sweden. 

Prank  Dtard.  President,  American  Petro- 
leum Institute. 

Samuel  C.  Jackson.  General  Assistant  Sec- 
retary. Department  of  Housing  &  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

Norman  Llvermore.  Secretary  for  Re- 
sotirces.  State  of  California. 

Johu  A.  Love.  Governor.  Sta'.e  of  Colorado. 

Ctordon  MacDonald.  Member.  Council  on 
Eiivlronmental  Quality. 

Warren  O.  Magnuson,  TJB.  Senator  (D.. 
Waah.i. 

Robert  McClory,  UJ3.  Representative  (R., 
111.). 

Rogers  Morton,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Prank  E.  Moss.  VS.  Senator  (D.,  Utah). 

S.  Dillon  Ripley.  Secretary.  Smltlisonlan 
Institution. 

Oaylord  Nelson.  U.S.  Senator  (D..  Wise). 

Claiborne  PeU,  U.S.  Senator  (D..  RJt.). 

Laurance  S.  Rockefeller.  Chairman.  Citi- 
zens Advisory  Committee  on  Environmental 
Quality;  Member,  National  Park  Poimdation. 

John  Flolllns.  President.  Rollins  Leasing 
Corporation. 

William  Ruckelshaiis.  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental   Protection    Agency. 

William  Scott.  Attorney  Oeneral,  State  of 
Illinois. 

Elvis  A.  Stahr.  President.  National  Audu- 
bon Society. 

John  W.  Ttirkey.  Profeeaor  of  Mathematics. 
Princeton  University. 

Ross  Vincent.  Member,  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  the  UN  Conference  on  the  Human  En- 
vironment; Vice  President.  Ecology  Center. 
New  Orleans.  La. 

John  Whitaker.  Deputy  AssUtant  to  the 
President  for  Domestic  Affairs. 

Robert  White,  Administrator,  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  U.S.  Senator  (D.. 
N.J.). 

TECHNICAL   ADVISERS 

Henry  Brodle,  Deputy  Director  for  Multi- 
lateral Programs,  Office  of  Envlroiunental  Af- 
fairs. 

Theodore  C.  Byerly,  Assistant  Director. 
Science  and  Education,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

Melvln  S.  Day,  Head.  Office  of  Science  In- 
formation Service.  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

Alden  L.  Doud,  .Assistant  Legal  Adviser. 
Department  of  State. 

Slator  C.  Blacklston.  Jr.,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Secretary's  Advisory  Committee. 

Simon  Bourgln,  Science  Adviser,  USIA. 

James  R.  Fowler,  Special  Assistant.  Office 
of  the  Administrator.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

Stuart  P.  French.  Principal  .Assistant  to  the 
.\s8lstant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Interna- 
tional Seciu-lty  Affairs. 

Pltzhugh  Green,  Associate  Administrator. 
Interp.atloual  .Affairs,  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

Richard  S.  Qreen.  Assistant  Surgeon  Oen- 
eral and  Chief  Engineer.  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  Deptartment  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Stanley  M.  Greenfield,  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Reoearch  &  MorUtoring,  ESivlron- 
mental  Protection  Agency. 

WUllam  A.  Hayne,  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal QuaUty,  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
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Wallace  Irwin.  Jr..  Sr.  Adviser.  Environ- 
mental Affairs,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  UN  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Clayton  E.  Jensen,  Chief,  Environment*! 
Monitoring,  National  OcearUc  &  Atmospheric 
Administration,  Department  of  Commerce. 

Donald  R.  King.  Science  Adviser,  Office  of 
Environmental  Affairs,  Department  of  Stale. 

Saul  Levine.  Assistant  Director.  Division  of 
Environmental  Affairs,  .Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

Robert  Porter.  Science  Adviser.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

John  W.  McDonald.  Jr..  Coordinator.  Multi- 
lateral Development  Programs,  Bureau  of 
International  Organization  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment cf  State. 

Charles  J.  Orlebeke.  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Policy  Analysis  &  Program  Evalua- 
tion, Department  of  Housing  &  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

Robert  B.  Rosenstock.  .\dvlser  for  Legal 
Affairs,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  UN,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Logan  H.  Sallada.  Deputy  Director  of  th« 
Executive  Secretariat.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  &  Welfare. 

Francis  J.  Seldner.  Deputy  Director,  OfBoe 
of  International  Conferences,  Department 
of  State. 

Harry  Shooshan,  Director,  Office  of  Inter- 
national Activities,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

John  Stuart.  Press  Adviser,  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency. 

Lee  Talbot.  Sr.  Scientist,  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President. 

John  P.  Trevlthlck,  Director.  Science  Jt 
Technology,  Bureau  of  International  Organi- 
zation Affs..  Dept  of  State. 

Sidney  A.  Wallace.  Captain.  USCG.  Chief, 
Marine  Environment  Protection  Division, 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

Richard  Wllbvu-,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Health  &  Environment). 

The  Declakation  on  the  Hcman 
Environment 

In  Its  closing  meeting  the  Conference 
adopted  without  objection  the  Declaration 
on  the  Human  Environment,  consisting  of  a 
Preamble  and  26  Principles.  This  docviment 
Is  the  result  of  a  negotiating  process  which 
began  In  a  27-natlon  working  group  la  New 
York  early  In  1971,  in  which  all  members  of 
the  United  Nations  were  invited  to  partici- 
pate. It  culminated  In  a  new  Working  Group 
created  by  the  Stockholm  Conference  itself 
on  June  8,  open  to  all  participating  states. 
This  group  met  night  and  day  until  the  flnil 
day  of  the  Conference.  It  used  as  the  b»«l« 
of  Its  negotiations  the  Draft  Declaration  for- 
warded by  the  Preparatory  Committee  as  a 
result  of  the  v^'orking  group  sessions  in  New 
York. 

Although  in  the  opinion  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  the  text  submitted  by  the 
Preparatory  Committee  (A/CONP.  48/4)  wM 
more  balanced  and  more  clesu-ly  focussed  on 
environmental  concerns,  It  is  understands- 
ble  that  in  the  final  stage  of  Conference  con- 
sideration many  members  who  had  not  ear- 
lier availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the  text  should  wish  to  do  so 
and  should  press  for  Inclusion  of  material  ex- 
pressing their  main  concerns. 

The  final  text,  although  uneven  la  the 
view  of  the  United  States  Delegation,  pre- 
serves a  number  of  extremely  Important  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  for  states  In  dealing  with 
environmental  problems  of  international  sig- 
nificance. Chief  among  these  Is  Principle  31. 
which  declares  that  States  have  "the  respon- 
sibility to  ensure  that  activities  within  their 
Jurisdiction  or  control  do  not  cause  damage 
to  the  environment  of  other  States  or  of  areM 
beyond  the  limits  of  national  Jurisdiction. 
Also  of  notable  importance  are  such  prorl- 
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.ions  as  Principle  2  declaring  that  the  earth  s 
nrine  and  non-living  resources,  and  repre- 
intative  samples  of  natural  ecosystems. 
must  be  safeguarded  for  present  and  future 
fenerations;  Principle  6  stating  that  exces- 
,^e  discharge  of  toxic  substances  and  heat 
mto  the  envU-onment  must  be  halted  to  pre- 
«,nt  'serious  or  Irreversible  damage"  to  eco- 
Iretems-  Principle  16  calling  for  application 
of  appropriate  demographic  policies  where 
erowth  rates  or  concentration  of  population 
are  Ukelv  to  have  adverse  effects  on  the  en- 
vironment or  on  development,  and  Principle 
25  declaring  the  obligation  of  States  to  •en- 
sure  that  intemaUonal  organizations  play  a 
coordinated,  efficient  and  dynamic  role  for 
the  protection  and  Improvement  of  the  en- 
vironnient."  „     »       » 

principle  26,  dealing  with  the  effects  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  other  means  of  mass 
destruction,  met  inflexible  opposition  from 
China  but  was  adopted  following  a  statement 
bT  the  Conference  President  "notUig  the 
6»tement  expressed  (by  China)  regarding 
these  principles'. 

Agreement  could  not  be  reached  on  Prin- 
ciple 20  of  the  text  contaUied  in  A/CONP. 
48'4.  mot  principle  20  of  the  enclosed  text) 
owing  largely  to  strong  opposition  of  BrazU. 
and  it  has  been  referred  to  the  UN  General 
Assemblv  lor  action.  This  principle  read: 
■Relevant  information  must  be  supplied  by 
States  on  activities  or  developments  wlthUa 
their  jurisdiction  or  under  their  control 
whenever  they  believe,  or  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve ttiat  such  Information  Is  needed  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  significant  adverse  effects 
on  the  environment  In  areas  beyond  their 
national  jurisdiction." 

The  record  of  the  Conference  wUl  include 
the  .'oUowing  U.S.  statement  of  Interpreta- 
tion regarding  four  of  the  28  principles  of  the 
declaration. 

Principle  2.  The  U.S.  places  emphasis  on 
the  word  "representative"  which,  in  our  view, 
ensures  that  the  phrase  means  retention  of 
a  complete  system  with  all  of  the  complex 
interrelationships  Intact  not  a  portion  there- 
of. Moreover,  the  size  of  the  sample  must  be 
sufficient  to  represent  the  size  of  the  whole. 
Principle  12.  The  U.S.  does  not  regard 
the  text  of  this  principle,  or  any  other  lan- 
guage contained  In  the  Declaration,  as  re- 
quiring it  to  change  its  aid  policies  or  in- 
crease the  amounts  thereof.  The  U.S.  accepts 
the  idea  that  added  costs  in  specific  national 
projects  or  activities  for  environmental  pro- 
tection reasons  should  be  taken  Into  account. 
■PrUiciple  21.  The  U.S.  considers  It  obvious 
that  nothing  contained  In  this  principle,  or 
elsewhere  in  the  Declaration,  diminishes  in 
any  way  the  obligation  of  states  to  prevent 
environmental  damage  or  gives  rise  to  any 
right  on  the  part  of  states  to  take  actions 
In  derogation  of  the  rights  of  other  states  or 
of  the  community  of  nations.  The  statement 
of  the  responsibility  of  states  for  damage 
caused  to  the  environment  of  other  states  or 
of  areas  beyond  the  limits  of  national  jtirls- 
dictlon  is  not  In  any  way  a  limitation  on  the 
above  obligation,  but  an  affirmation  of  exist- 
ing rules  concerning  liability  In  the  event  of 
default  on  the  obligation. 

"Principle  28.  The  U.S.  fully  supports  the 
purpose,  aspirations,  and  ultimate  goals  con- 
tained in  this  paragraph.  We  are  constantly 
stnvtng  to  meet  such  goals  in  all  relevant 
Jora  including  for  example  SALT  which  has 
recently  achieved  such  success.  We  regard 
our  commitment  under  this  principle  as 
Identical  to  the  treaty  obligation  we  have 
assumed  in  connection  with  the  treaty  on 
the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons, 
specifically  Article  VI  Including  the  require- 
ment of  'strict  and  effective  International 
control.'  We  believe  It  obvious  that  agree- 
ments called  for  in  the  principle  must  be 
adequately  verifiable  or  they  will  not  be 
soundly  enough  based  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  principle." 
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TEXT 

The  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Hu- 
man Environment  having  met  at  Stockholm 
from  6  to  16  June  1972,  and  having  considered 
the  need  for  a  common  outlook  and  for  com- 
;non  principles  to  inspire  and  guide  the 
peoples  of  the  world  in  the  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  the  human  environment, 
proclaims: 

1  Man  Is  both  creature  and  moulder  of  his 
environment  which  gives  him  physical  sus- 
tenance and  affords  him  the  opportunity  for 
intellectual,  moral,  social  and  spiritual 
growth.  In  the  long  and  tortuous  evolution 
of  the  human  race  on  this  planet  a  stage  has 
been  reached  when  through  the  rapid  ac- 
celeration of  science  and  technology,  man 
has  acquired  the  power  to  transform  his  en- 
vironment In  countless  ways  and  on  an  un- 
precedented scale.  Both  aspects  of  man's  en- 
vironment, the  natural  and  the  man-made, 
are  essential  to  his  well-being  and  to  the 
enjoyment  of  basic  human  rights  even  the 
right  to  me  Itself. 

2.  The  protection  and  Improvement  of  the 
human  environment  Is  a  major  Issue  which 
affects  the  well-being  of  peoples  and  eco- 
nomic development  throughout  the  world; 
It  is  the  virgent  desire  of  the  peoples  of  the 
whole  world  and  the  duty  of  all  governments. 

3.  Man  has  constantly  to  sum  up  experi- 
ence and  go  on  discovering.  Inventing,  creat- 
ing and  advancing.  In  our  time  man's  capa- 
bUlty  to  transform  his  surroundings,  If  used 
wisely,  can  bring  to  all  peoples  the  benefits  of 
development  and  the  opportunity  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  life.  Wrongly  or  heedlessly 
applied,  the  same  power  can  do  incalculable 
harm  to  human  beings  and  the  human  en- 
vironment. We  see  around  us  growing  evi- 
dence of  man-made  harm  In  many  regions 
of  the  earth:  dangerous  levels  of  pollution 
In  water,  air.  earth  and  living  beings;  major 
and  undesirable  disturbances  to  the  ecologi- 
cal balance  of  the  biosphere;  destruction  and 
depletion  of  lrre«placeable  resources;  and 
gross  deficiencies  harmful  to  the  physical, 
mental  and  social  health  of  man.  In  the  man- 
made  environment;  particularly  In  the  living 
:ind  working  environment. 

4.  In  the  developing  countries  most  of  the 
environmental  problems  are  caused  by  under- 
development. Millions  continue  to  live  far 
below  the  minimum  levels  required  for  a  de- 
cent human  existence,  deprived  of  adequate 
food  and  clothing,  shelter  and  education, 
health  and  sanitation.  Therefore,  the  de- 
veloping countries  must  direct  their  efforts 
to  development,  bearing  in  mind  their  priori- 
ties and  the  need  to  safeguard  and  improve 
the  environment.  F^r  the  same  purpose,  the 
industrialized  countries  should  make  efforts 
to  reduce  the  gap  between  themselves  and 
the  developing  countries.  In  the  industrial- 
ized countries,  environmental  problems  are 
generally  related  to  industrialization  and 
technological  development. 

5.  The  natural  growth  of  population  con- 
tinuously presents  problems  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  environment,  and  adequate  pol- 
icies measures  should  be  adopted  as  appro- 
priate to  face  these  problems.  Of  all  things 
in  the  world,  people  are  the  most  precious. 
It  Is  the  people  that  propel  social  progress, 
create  social  wealth,  develop  science  and 
technology  and  through  their  hard  work, 
continuously  transform  the  human  environ- 
ment. Along  with  social  progress  and  the  ad- 
vance of  production,  science  and  technology 
the  capability  of  man  to  improve  the  en- 
vironment increases  with  each  passing  day. 

6.  A  point  has  been  reached  in  history 
when  we  must  shape  our  actions  through- 
out the  world  with  a  more  prudent  care  for 
their  environmental  consequences  Through 
ignorance  or  indifference  we  can  do  massive 
and  Irreversible  harm  to  the  earthly  environ- 
ment on  which  our  life  and  well  being  de- 
pend. Conversely,  through  fuller  knowledge 
and  wiser  action,  we  can  achieve  for  our- 
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selves  and  our  posterity  a  better  life  :n  an 
environment  more  In  keeping  with  human 
needs  and  hopes.  There  are  broad  vistas  for 
the  enhancement  of  environmental  quality 
and  the  creation  of  a  good  life  What  Is 
needed  is  an  enthusiastic  but  calm  state  of 
mind  and  l.ntense  but  orderly  work  For  the 
purpose  of  attaining  freedom  In  the  world  of 
nature,  man  must  use  knowledge  to  buUd  In 
collaboration  with  nature  a  better  environ- 
ment To  defend  and  improve  the  human 
environment  for  present  and  future  genera- 
tions has  become  an  imperative  goal  for 
mankind — a  goal  to  be  pursued  together 
with,  and  In  harmony  with,  the  established 
and  fundamental  goals  of  peace  and  of  world- 
wide economic  and  social  development. 

7.  To  achieve  this  environmental  goal  will 
demand  the  acceptance  of  responsibility  by 
citizens  and  communities  and  by  enterprises 
and  Institutions  at  every  level,  all  sharing 
equitably  In  common  efforts    Individuals  in 
all  walks  of  life  as  well  as  organizations  in 
many  fields,  but  their  values  and  the  sum 
of  their  actions  wlU  shape  the  world  environ- 
ment of  the  future    Local  and  national  gov- 
ernments win  bear  the  greatest  burden  for 
large  scale  environmental  policy  and  action 
within  their  jurisdictions.  International  co- 
operation is  also  needed  in  order  to  raise  re- 
sources to  support  the  developing  countries 
in  carrying  out  their  responslbUltles  in  this 
field.  A  growing  class  of  environmental  prob- 
lems, because  they  are  regional  or  global  in 
extent  or  because  they  affect  the  common  In- 
ternational realm,  will  require  extensive  co- 
operation among  nations  ana  action  by  in- 
lernatlonal  organizations  in  the  common  In- 
terest. The  conference  calls  upon  the  govern- 
ments and  peoples  to  exert  common  efforts 
tor  the  preservation  and  Improvement  of  the 
human  environment,  for  the  benefit   of  all 
the  people  and  for  their  posterity. 
Principles 
States  the  common  conviction  that — 

1.  Man  has  the  fundamental  right  to  free- 
dom, equality  and  adequate  conditions  of 
life,  in  an  environment  of  a  quality  which 
permits  a  life  of  dignity  and  well  being,  and 
ijears  a  solemn  responsibility  to  protect  and 
improve  the  environment  for  present  and 
future  generations.  In  this  respect,  policies 
promoting  or  perpetuating  apartheid,  racial 
segregation,  discrimination,  colonial  and 
other  forms  of  oppression  and  foreign  dom- 
ination stand  condemned  and  must  be 
eliminated. 

2.  The  natural  resoiu'cec  of  the  earth  m- 
cluding  the  air.  water,  land,  fiora  and  fauna 
and  especially  representative  samples  of 
natural  ecosystems  must  be  safeguarded  for 
the  benefit  of  present  and  future  generations 
through  careful  planning  or  management  as 
appropriate. 

3  The  capacity  of  the  earth  to  produce 
vital  renewable  resources  must  t>e  main- 
tained and  wherever  practicable  restored  or 
improved. 

4.  Man  has  a  special  responsibility  to  safe- 
gutu'd  and  wisely  manage  the  heritage  of 
'j.nldllfe  and  its  habitat  which  are  now 
gravely  imperilled  by  a  combination  of  tid- 
verse  factors.  Nature  conservation  including 
wildlife  must  therefore  receive  importance 
:n  planning  for  economic  development. 

5.  The  non-renewable  resources  of  the 
earth  must  be  employed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  guard  agaiiist  the  danger  of  their  future 
exhaustion  and  to  ensure  that  benefits  from 
such  employment  are  shared  by  all  mac- 
kind. 

6.  The  discharge  of  toxic  subetanoes  or  of 
other  substances  and  the  release  of  heat,  in 
such  quantities  or  concentrations  as  to  ex- 
ceed the  capacity  of  the  environment  to 
render  them  harmless,  must  be  halted  In 
order  to  ensure  that  serious  or  irreversible 
damage  is  not  inflicted  upon  ecoeystems.  The 
just  struggle  of  the  peoples  of  all  countries 
against  pollution  should  be  supported. 

7    States  shall   take   all   possible   steps  to 
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prevent  pollution  of  the  seas  by  substancae 
that  are  liable  to  create  hazards  to  humaii 
health,  tu  liann  living  rescurces  and  marine 
life,  to  damage  amenities  or  to  luterfere  with 
other  legitimate  uses  of  the  sea. 

8,  Economic  and  social  development  Is  es- 
sential for  ensuring  a  favorable  living  and 
working  environment  for  man  and  for  con- 
ditions on  earth  that  are  necessary  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  quality  of  life. 

y.  Environmental  deflciencies  generated  by 
the  conditions  of  underdevelopment  and 
natural  disasters  pose  grave  problems  and 
can  best  be  remedied  by  accelerated  develop- 
ment through  the  transfer  of  substantial 
quantities  of  ftnanclal  and  technological  as- 
sistance, as  a  supplement  to  the  domestic 
effort  of  the  developing  countries  and  such 
timely  assistance  as  may  be  required. 

10.  For  the  developing  countries,  stability 
of  prices  and  adequate  earnings  for  primary 
commodities  and  raw  materials  are  essential 
to  environmental  management  since  eco- 
nomic factors  as  well  as  ecological  processes 
must  be  taken  into  account. 

11.  The  environmental  policies  of  all  states 
should  enhance  and  not  adversely  affect  the 
present  or  future  development  potential  of 
developing  countries,  nor  should  they  hamper 
the  attainment  of  better  living  conditions 
for  all,  and  appropriate  steps  should  be  taken 
by  states  and  international  organizations 
with  a  view  to  reaching  agreement  on  meet- 
ing the  pos.-iible  national  and  international 
economic  consequences  resulting  from  the 
application   of  environmental   meastires. 

12.  Resources  should  be  made  available  to 
preserve  and  improve  the  environment,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  circumstances  and  par- 
ticular requirements  of  developing  countries 
and  any  costs  which  may  emanate  from  their 
Incorporating  environmental  safeguards  into 
their  development  planning  and  the  need  for 
making  available  to  them,  upon  their  re- 
quest, additional  international  technical  and 
flnanclal   assistance  for  this  purpose. 

13.  In  order  to  achieve  a  more  rational 
management  of  resources  .ind  thus  to  Im- 
prove the  environment,  states  should  adopt 
an  integrated  ;i,r.d  coordinated  approach  to 
their  development  planning  ^o  as  to  ensure 
that  development  is  compatible  with  the 
need  to  protect  and  Improve  the  human 
environment  for  the  benefit  of  their  popula- 
tion. 

14.  RatloniU  planning  constitutes  an  es- 
sential tCK,>l  for  reconclUng  any  conflict  be- 
tween the  needs  of  development  and  the 
need  to  protect  and  Improve  the  envlron- 
nieiu 

15.  Planning  must  be  applied  to  htiman 
settlements  and  urbanization  with  a  view  to 
avoiding  adverse  effect  on  the  environment 
and  obtaining  maximum  sociai.  economic 
-Old  environmental  benertts  for  ail.  In  this 
respect  projects  which  are  designed  for 
colonialist  and  racist  domination  must  be 
abandoned. 

16.  Demographic  policies  which  are  with- 
out prejudice  to  basic  human  rights  and 
which  are  deemed  appropriate  by  govern- 
ments concerned,  should  be  applied  Ln 
those  regions  where  the  rate  of  population 
growth  or  excessive  population  cxjncentra- 
tlons  are  likely  to  have  adverse  effects  on 
the  environment  or  development,  or  where 
low  population  density  may  prevent  Im- 
provement of  the  human  environment  and 
Impede  development. 

17.  Appropriate  national  Institutions  must 
be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  planning, 
managing  or  ooutroUlng  the  en\  Ironmentui 
rosciurces  of  states  with  the  view  to  en- 
><f».rn><ng  environmental  quality. 

18.  Science  and  technology,  as  part  of 
their  contribution  to  economic  and  soclal 
development,  must  be  applied  U)  the  Iden- 
tlflcatloa,  avoidance  and  control  of  environ- 
mental risks  and  the  solution  of  environ- 
mental problems  and  for  the  common  good 
ot  mankind. 

19.  Education    In   environmental    matters. 
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for  the  j-ounger  generailon  as  wr>ll  as  adults, 
giving  due  consideration  for  the  imder- 
prlvlleged.  is  essential  In  order  to  broeMlen 
the  basis  for  an  enlightened  opinion  and 
responsible  conduct  by  Individuals,  enter- 
ijrlses  and  oommunltlee  In  protecting  and 
improving  the  environment  In  its  full  human 
dimension.  It  Is  also  essential  that  nuLse 
media  of  communications  avoid  contribut- 
ing to  the  deterioration  of  the  environ- 
ment, but,  on  the  contrary,  dlsoemlnate  In- 
formation of  an  educational  nature  on  the 
need  to  protect  and  improve  the  environ- 
ment in  order  to  educate  man  to  develop 
In  everv  respect. 

20.  Scientific  research  and  development  In 
the  context  of  environmental  problems,  both 
national  and  multinational  must  be  pro- 
moted In  all  countries,  especially  the  de- 
veloping countries.  In  this  connection,  the 
free  flow  of  up  to  date  scientific  Information 
and  experience  must  be  supported  and  as- 
sisted, to  facilitate  the  solution  of  environ- 
mental problems;  environmental  technolo- 
gies should  be  made  available  to  developing 
countries  on  terms  which  would  encourage 
their  wide  dissemination  without  constitut- 
ing an  economic  burden  on  the  developing 
countries. 

21  States  have.  In  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law.  the  sovereign 
right  to  exploit  their  own  resources  pursuant 
to  their  own  environmental  policies,  and  the 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  activities 
within  their  Jurisdiction  or  control  do  not 
cause  damage  to  the  environment  of  other 
states  or  of  areas  beyond  the  limits  of  na- 
tional jurisdiction. 

22.  States  shall  cooperate  to  develop  fur- 
ther the  international  law  regarding  liability 
and  compensation  for  the  victims  of  pollu- 
tion and  other  environmental  damage  caused 
by  activities  within  the  Jurisdiction  or  con- 
trol of  such  states  to  areas  beyond  their 
Jurisdiction. 

23.  Without  prejudice  to  such  general 
principles  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
tntematlonal  community,  or  to  the  criteria 
and  minimum  levels  which  will  have  to  be 
determined  nationally.  It  will  be  essential  In 
all  cfises  to  consider  the  systems  of  values 
prevailing  In  each  country,  and  the  extent  of 
the  applicability  of  standards  which  are  valid 
for  the  most  advanced  countries  but  which 
may  be  Inappropriate  and  of  unwarranted 
soclal  cost  for  the  developing  countries. 

24.  International  matters  concerning  the 
protection  and  Improvement  of  the  environ- 
ment should  be  handled  In  a  cooperative 
spirit  by  all  countries,  big  or  small,  on  an 
equal  footing.  Cooperation  through  multi- 
lateral or  bilateral  arrangements  or  other  ap- 
propriate means  is  essential  to  prevent,  elim- 
inate or  reduce  and  effectively  control  ad- 
verse environmental  effects  resulting  from 
activities  conducted  In  all  spheres,  In  such 
a  way  that  due  account  is  taken  of  the  sov- 
ereignty and  Interests  of  all  states. 

25.  States  shall  ensure  that  international 
organizations  play  a  coordinated,  efficient 
and  dynamic  role  for  the  protection  and  im- 
provement of  the  environment. 

26.  Man  and  his  environment  must  be 
spared  the  effects  of  nuclear  weapons  and  all 
other  means  of  mass  destruction.  States 
must  strive  to  reach  prompt  agreement.  In 
the  relevant  International  organs,  on  the 
elimination  and  complete  destruction  of 
such  weapons. 

StraJECT   AREA   I 

Planning  and  manageTnent  of  human  settle- 
ments for  environmental  quality  discussed 
in  Committee  I 

See  Report  of  Committee  I  A/CONP.  48/6 
for  most  paragraph  references  below  1-136. — 
Developm,ent  Aid 

This  paragraph  supported  by  the  U.S.,  con- 
tains two  recommendations.  The  first  calls 
for  all  development  assistance  agenclee  (in- 
ternational, regional,  and  national)   to  give 
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high  priority  to  human  settlement  problcmi 
such  as  housing,  tran£f>ort,  water  supply,  and 
sewerage.  This  is  a  significant  action  in  thtt 
past  development  assistance  has  been  on- 
ented  heavily  toward  the  Industrial  and  as- 
rlculturaJ  sectors.  The  second  recommenda- 
tion calls  for  the  assistance  agencies  to  help 
developing  countries  recruit  environment*! 
staff  to  advise  them  on  environment*! 
aspects  of  development  projects. 
1-137. — Environmental  Improvement  Am* 
This  paragraph,  supported  by  the  U.S.,  rec- 
ommends a  new  International  program  of 
'•Environmental  Areas."  Governments  are 
urged  program  of  •Environmental  Improve- 
ment Areas."  Governments  are  urged  to  des- 
ignate areas,  varying  In  size  from  a  reglMi 
to  a  city  block,  in  which  they  are  prepared 
to  carry  on  long-term  envlromnental  Im- 
provement, emphasizing  international  co- 
operation and  sharing  information  on  their 
problems  and  solutions.  ThLs  program  offers 
the  possibility  of  important  breakthroughs 
in  community  environmental  progress 

1-138. — Consultation  Across  Boundaries 
This    recommendation,   .•supported   by  the 
U.S..  calls  for  bUateral  or  regional  consulta- 
tion where  human  settlement  problems  have 
repercussions  across  national  boundaries 

I- 1 40 . — Research 
This  paragraph,  supported  by  the  US.,  deals 
with  research  in  environmental  problems  of 
human  settlements.  It  recommends  that 
such  research  be  coordinated  at  the  inter- 
national level  by  the  anticipated  new  UN 
environmental  unit  (see  Subject  .^rea  VI) 
and  identifies  certain  priority  research  topics 
such  as  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  In 
tropical  areas;  rtiral-urban  migration  and 
.squatter  settlements;  urban  transport;  and 
psycho-social  stresses  of  city  life.  Compamon 
recommendations,  also  supported  by  the  VS., 
were  In  paragraph  141  (regional  re-search  co- 
operation) and  144  (Sharing  of  research  re- 
sults) . 

1-146.  148,  149.— Training 

The.se  recommendations,  supported  by  the 
U.S..  all  deal  v^'ith  the  need  for  greatly  ex- 
panded training,  both  .sectoral  and  inter- 
disciplinary, in  all  aspects  of  the  environ- 
ment of  human  settlements  They  tall  on  all 
countries  and  the  Secretary-Gener  >1  to  step 
up  training  activities  so  that  the  neces-^arr 
p>ersonnel  are  available  to  apply  sound  en- 
vironmental principles  and  practices. 
1-150. -Natural  Disasters 

A  new  paper  on  this  subject  was  written  m 
Committee  I,  in  viev.-  of  genera!  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  Secretariat  document  on  this 
subject.  The  recommendation  calls  for. 
among  other  things,  greater  recognition  of 
the  need  for  disaster  warning  and  prediction 
systems  against  a  wide  range  of  disaster* 
(earthquakes,  typhoons,  tsunamis,  drought, 
etc.).  More  research  data  are  called  for;  also 
better  communication  systems  to  bring  im- 
mediate warning  of  a  coming  disaster  to  the 
threatened  area^such  as  might  have  saved 
countless  lives  In  the  Bay  of  Bengal  hurri- 
cane of  1970.  Also  stressed  was  the  need  for 
public  perception  of  the  vulnerability  of  cer- 
tain areas  to  disasters.  The  entire  recom- 
mendation is  referred  to  the  recently  ap- 
pointed UN  Disaster  Relief  Coordinator  for 
further  action. 

The  United  States  delegation  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  drafting  this  recommendation 
and  strongly  supported  it. 

1-152,  163.— Water  Supply,  Sewerage 

These  recommendations,  supported  by  th* 
United  States,  call  on  WHO  and  the  UN  de- 
velopment assistance  agencies  to  give  high*'' 
priority  to  supporting  governments'  eflorte  to 
improve  water  supply,  sewerage  services,  and 
waste  disposal.  These  recommendations  ad- 
dress some  of  the  moat  critical  problems 
faced,  particularly  by  developing  nation* 
which  are  rapidly  urbanizing. 
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The  United  States  supported  these  recom- 
mendations. 

I  - 1 54. — Pop  ulation 

Kecommendatlon  that  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral ensure  that  population  concerns  bearing 
on  the  environment  of  human  settlement  be 
given  special  attention  at  the  1974  World 
Population  Conference. 

The  United  States  delegate  to  the  commit- 
tee Mr.  Rockefeller,  made  a  statement  un- 
derscoring United  States  support  for  the  rec- 
ommendation,   and    It    was   passed    without 

dissent. 

1-155. — Family  Planning 

This  was  a  neic  recommendation  submitted 
as  an  amendment  by  Norv^ay.  which  called 
for  WHO  and  other  UN  agencies  to  Increase 
family  planning  assistance  to  governments 
••without  delay"  and  Intensify  research  In 
this  area. 

The  United  Stales  supported  this  recom- 
mendation (upheld  In  Plenary  vote,  55-18 
with  4  abstentions  after  long  debate)  be- 
cause of  our  conviction  that  the  world  popu- 
lation problem,  with  its  great  environmental 
implications,  should  be  faced  In  this  confer- 
ence, even  though  a  World  Population  Con- 
ference IS  to  be  held  two  years  hence. 
I-l  56, — Malnutrition 

This  new  recommendation,  proposed  as  an 
amendment  by  Pakistan,  calls  on  UN  agen- 
cies to  focus  special  attention  on  the  need  to 
combat  the  menace  of  human  malnutrition 
rampant  in  many  parts  of  the  world."  This 
significant  problem  had  not  been  Included  In 
the  committee's  original  agenda. 

The  United  States  Joined  In  supporting 
the  amendment. 

1-157.— Noise 

This  recommendation,  sponsored  by  Swe- 
den, called  for  the  UN  body  to  be  created  to 
work  toward  creating  international  noise 
emission  standards  w^hich  \^-ould  apply  in- 
ternationally to  the  production  of  "motor 
vehicles  and  certain  kinds  of  working  equip- 
ment." 

Although  the  recommendation  wai  passed, 
the  United  States  abstained,  regarding  It  as  a 
far  too  limited  and  fragmented  approach  to 
the  problem  of  noise  pollution  in  human  set- 
tlements. 

1-158. — International   Programs   for   Human 
Settlements 

A  new  recommendation  that  the  Secretary- 
General  in  consultation  with  UN  bodies  for- 
mulate programs  to  assist  countries  to  meet 
growth  requirements  of  human  settlements 
and  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  In  exist- 
ing settlements,  particularly  squatter  areas. 
This  recommendation  was  adopted  without 
objection. 

1-159. — Regional  Centers 

This  was  also  a  new  recommendation  call- 
ing for  the  creation  of  regional  centers  to 
to  provide  assistance  in  human  settlements 
problems  through  research,  training.  Infor- 
mation exchange,  and  flnanclal.  technical. 
and  materials  assistance.  The  United  States 
voted  against  this  recommendation  on  the 
grounds  that  It  was  Impractical. 
I  ( no  number )  — Human  Settlements  I^nd 

This  recommendation  proptosed  by  India 
and  Libya  had  strong  support  from  many 
less  developed  countries.  It  called  for  a  flnan- 
clal Institution  whose  primary  objective 
would  be  to  strengthen  national  programs 
In  the  human  settlements  field  by  providing 
seed  capital  and  technical  assistance.  The 
United  States  and  most  developed  countries 
voted  against  it.  The  United  States  shared 
the  views  of  Sweden,  the  UK,  and  Canada 
who  spoke  against  the  recommendation  in 
Plenary  noting  that  existing  flnanclal  Insti- 
tutions were  logical  sources  for  human  set- 
tlements funding. 

SUBJECT     AREA      n 

Environmental  aspects  of  natural  resotirces 
management  discussed  in  Committee  11;  see 
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A/CON.  48.7  for  most  paragraph  references; 
and  couservatioa  conventions  from  Subject 
Area  IV  (A,  CONF.  48,  9.  paragraphs  121-126). 
Affnculture    and    Soils 
11-46 
Recommends  that  FAG.  in  cooperation  with 
other      international      agencies      concerned, 
strengthen  the  machinery  for  internatloiial 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  transfer  of  ex- 
perience on  soil  capabilities,  degradation  and 
conservation. 

The  U.S.  strongly  supported  this  recom- 
mendation. It  will  help  to  de-.'elop  and  apply 
the  technology  necessary  for  increased  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber. 

An  amen(iment  was  adopted  recommending 
action  to  give  value  and  stability  to  prices 
of  agricultural  raw  materials  In  International 
trade,  on  the  ground  that  this  would  pro- 
vide funds  for  soil  Improvement'. 

The  U.S.  opposed  this  amendment,  pointing 
out  that   its  Intent  was  far  aSeld  and  soil 
improvement  and  could  in  any  case  not  be 
achieved  by  this  means. 
11-47 

Recommends  that  Govenunents,  In  cooper- 
ation with  UN  specialized  agencies,  strength- 
en and  coordinate  International  programs  to 
control  pests  and  reduce  harmful  effects  of 
agrochemlcals. 

The  recommendation,  amended  to  note  that 
national  and  ecological  variations  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  developing  guidelines 
and  standards,  was  accepted  with  U.S  sup- 
port. 

n-A8 

Recommends  recycling  of  agricultural  and 
agrolndustrlal  and  municipal  wastes  through 
the  soil. 

Accepted  with  U.8.  support. 
Livestock 
II-(no  number) 
A  new  recommendation,  proposed  by  Ni- 
geria,  was   added  on  rapid   development  of 
livestock  In  areas  of  low  productivity. 
Rural    development 
II- (no  number) 
A     new     recommendation,     proposed     by 
France,  was  added  calling  for  increased  at- 
tention to  rural  development. 
The  U.S.  supported  this  reoommendfctlon. 
Forests 
II-66a 
Recommends    that    the    Secretary-General 
take  steps  to  ensure  that  UN  bodies  cooper- 
ate to  meet  needs  for  new  knowledge  on  for- 
est management.  Accepted  after  explanations 
by  "Man  and  Biosphere"  Program  (UNESCO) 
that  that  program  would  support  ecosystem 
research    on    forest*    to    complement    PAO 
studies  In  forest  management,  economics,  leg- 
islation, land  tenure,  and  the  like. 

The  VS.  supported  this  recommendation 

n-66b 
Recommends    monitoring    of    the    world's 
forest  cover  through  various  techniques  in- 
cluding remote  sensing  by  satellite. 

The  U.S.  supported  this  recommendation 

n-67a 
Recommends  that  PAO  coordinate  an  in- 
ternational   program    for    research    and    ex- 
change of  Information  on  forest  flres.  pests 
and  diseases. 

Accepted  with  VS.  support. 
It  should  be  noted  that  II-66a  land  b) 
and  67  (a  and  b)  can  contribute  greatly  to 
envlromnental  quality,  especially  In  fropical 
foreat  ecosystems  where  current  exploitation 
endangers  productive  capacity  and  stability 
In  many  ansae. 

Wildlife    {including  whales) 
11-81 
Recommends    that    the    Secretary-General 
Insure  that  effects  of  pollutants  on  wildlife 
are  considered  within  environmental  moni- 
toring systems. 
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The  VS.  supported  this  recommendation. 

Wild  speiiles  serve  as  particularly  sensi- 
tive indicators  of  the  levels  of  variotis  tj-pee 
of  pollutants,  such  as  heavy  metals.  p>estl- 
cldes.  and  plastlcizers  (PCBs);  and  In  a 
broader  sense,  are  indicators  of  envlron- 
meniai  health  and  stability  They  can  thus 
play  a  valuable  part  In  global  monitoring 
systems. 

11-82 

Recommends  an  international  program  to 
assess  the  total  economic  value  of  wildlife 
resources 

The  U.S.  supported  this  recommendation. 
Wildlife  has  often  been  overlooked  as  a  valu- 
able economic  resource.  This  assessment  pro- 
gram can  help  to  chart  future  conservation 
policies. 

11-83 

U.N.  agencies  to  cooperate  with  govern- 
ments of  developing  countries  to  develop 
vyildlife  managemeni  training  courses. 

The  U.S.  supported.  Trained  personnel  in 
this  field  are  in  very  short  supply  in  develop- 
ing countries. 

11-84 

Recommends  that  governments  consider 
enacting  Internjiiional  comeniion-s  and 
rreaties  to  protect  speciei  \nhabiling  :mer- 
Tiational  waters  or  those  nhich  migrate  from 
one  country  to  another,  and  that  a  working 
group  be  established  without  delay  to  devel- 
op ft  br oauiy  based  convention  on  game  regu- 
lations, etc..  to  avoid  overexploltation  of  wild- 
life resources. 

The  U.S.  supported  this  reconmiendatlon 
No  single  nation  can  protect  such  species 
adequately,  nor  should  any  single  nation 
have  the  right  to  exploit  them;  consequently, 
International  action  Is  required. 

n-«6 

Recommends  that  goverrunents  agree  to 
strengthen  'he  International  Whaling  Corn- 
mission  i/W'Ci,  increase  international  whale 
research  efforts,  and  as  a  matter  of  -urgency, 
calls  for  an  international  agreement  for  a 
ten-year  TTUiratorium  on  commercial  whal- 
ing. "This  recommendation  passed  53  (U.8. ) 
for.  0  against.  12  abstentious." 

The  U.S.  initiated  this  recommendation 
and  strongly  supported  It  against  vigorous 
opposition  by  Japan.  It  was  strengthened  by 
U.S.  amerULment  which  called  for  direct  rec- 
ommendation for  moratorium  under  the 
IWC.  but  also  Including  other  interested  gov- 
ernments  ( since  not  all  whaling  nations  are 
IWC  members).  The  U.S.  amendment  also 
called  for  increased  international  research 
efforts. 

Despite  regulation  by  the  IWC,  world  whale 
populations  have  drastically  dropped,  to 
where  all  exploited  whale  species  are  im- 
mediately or  potentially  endangered  or  great- 
ly depleted  Present  trends  under  the  IWC 
would  not  allow  rebulldmg  of  depleted  stocks 
and  probably  would  result  in  further  reduc- 
tion. This  recommendation  reflects  worldwide 
recognition  that  whales.  Inhabiting  the  in- 
ternational seas,  are  the  concern  of  mankind 
as  a  whole — not  solely  for  economic  reasons 
but  also  for  their  role  in  marine  ecosystems 
and  for  their  distinction  as  the  largest  and 
possibly  the  most  awe-inspiring  member*  of 
the  animal  kingdom. 

Parka 
n-96,  96,  and  97 

Recommends  ( 1 )  special  attention  to 
training  requirements  for  park  planning  and 
management;  (2)  a  mechanism  for  interna- 
tional transfer  of  Information  on  park  plan- 
ning and  management  techniques;  (3)  that 
UN  agencies  assist  developing  countries  to 
plan  for  visitor  use  of  protected  areas  In  enicb 
a  way  as  to  reconcile  revenue  and  environ- 
mental consideration*. 

The  U.S  supported  these  recommendations. 

II-&8 
International    protection    for    ecotfttem*. 
Recommends  governments  (1)   cooperat*  la 
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aianaging  aelghborln«  protected  areae:  (3) 
set  aalde  areas  repreaentlng  ecosyatema  of  in- 
tematlonal  algniflcance  for  protection  under 
international  agreement. 

The  US.  supported  this  recommendation, 
notmg  that  such  agreements  should  be  con- 
sistent with  International  law. 
Genetic  resources 
11-107-120 

A  major  set  of  recommendations  for  global 
cooperation  program  to  preserve  the  worlds 
immense  variety  of  genetic  resourcee.  Includ- 
ing domestic  and  wild  plants  and  animals,  in- 
sects and  microorganisms.  Includes  a  5-year 
crash  program  of  plant  exploration  and  col- 
lection where  species  are  endangered  a  10). 
national  and  regional  genetic  resource  con- 
servation centers  (112);  a  networlc  of  pro- 
tected areas  containing  samples  of  the 
world's  ecosystems  with  their  component 
wUd  plant  and  animal  species  (113);  steps 
to  preserve  germ  plasm  of  animals  (115i; 
microorganisms  (UQi:  Insects  (1171;  a  global 
o(X)peratlve  network  embracing  all  these  and 
^ner   uctr.:t;es. 

The  need  for  such  an  ambitious  new  pro- 
gram arises  from  two  concurrent  trends: 
man  s  increasing  dependence  on  a  few  gene- 
ric stocks  of  crop  plants  and  livestock,  all  vul- 
nerable to  pests  and  disease:  and  his  Increas- 
ing impact  on  the  bloephere  which  puts  in 
jeopardy  countless  Uvmg  species,  thus 
threatening  to  reduce  at  an  acceleratmg  rate 
the  variety  of  life  forms,  the  stability  of  eco- 
systems, and  the  genetic  resources  on  which 
man  can  draw  ;n  the  future  for  food,  fiber. 
aesthetic  and  other  purposes. 

This  pro*<ram   is   Ukely  to   be   one  of  the 

major   contributions   of   the   Conference.   It 

was  a  C  3.  initiative  in  .substantial  part,  and 

-.vas  adopted  by  consensus  In  Its  entirety. 

Fisheries 

11-131-135 

These  recommendation.^  call  on  govern- 
ments and  the  Secretary-General.  In  co- 
operation with  PAO  and  other  UN  orga- 
nizations, to:  (1)  support  Information  ex- 
change monitoring  and  assessment  of  fish- 
ery re3<jurces.  more  pfBclent  International 
management  of  tlsh  stocks;  '2i  ensure  an 
adequate  role  for  fishery  agencies  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  coming  UN  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference; i3)  help  prevent  national  resource 
utilization  from  harming  International  fish- 
ery resources;  41  strengthen  i  and  In  some 
areas  create)  International  machinery  for 
developing  and  manag'ng  fisheries. 

The  U  S.  -ttipporfed  this  set  of  recommen- 
datloiis  Their  :mportance  can  be  guaged  from 
such  facts  as  these  In  1970,  world  flsh 
catches  came  to  57  million  tons;  proteins 
rrom  the  sea  are  being  harvested  at  a  rate 
that  is  uxreaslng  6  per  cent  a  year;  but 
potential  resources  are  Jeopardized  by  over- 
fishing, pollution  of  coasts  and  Inland  seas, 
coastal  land  reclamation,  dredging,  offshore 
oil  operations,  etc  To  protect  these  living  re- 
sources which  ao  largely  inhabit  the  Interna- 
tional realm,  improved  International  coop)era- 
tion  13  increasingly  urgent.  In  the  U.S.  view. 
Detter  knowledge  acquisition  Is  especially  Im- 
portant, to  this  end,  a  fisheries  data  center, 
m  whfch  all  nations  using  fishery  resources 
would  cooperate  In  research  and  furnish 
data  on  their  catches,  would  be  most  de- 
sirable 

Water 

n-159 
Recommends  that  governments  consider 
creating  new  machinery,  such  as  multina- 
tional river  basin  commissions,  for  study 
and  management  of  water  resources  com- 
mon to  more  than  one  jurisdiction,  settle- 
ment of  disputes  over  their  use,  etc. 

The  U.S.  supported  this  recommendation. 

n-160  (a),  (b).  (c),  (d) 

Reoommenda  atep*  by  tb«  UN  system  to: 

1 )    establish   regional  centers  for  training 

and  information  exch*nge  on  water  reaourcea 

m&nagemeat  problems;   (3)   provide  technl- 
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cal  and  financial  assistance  to  governments 
and  create  a  roeter  of  experts  to  advise  them 
m  this  field;  (3)  assess  the  environmental 
effects  of  man's  continental  water  manage- 
ment on  the  oceans,  which  are  the  ulti- 
mate repository  of  water  runoff  and  water- 
borne  wastes  from  the  land. 

The    U.S.    supported    these   recommenia- 

tlons. 

Minerals 

n-175 

Recommends  &a  appropriate  vehicle  be 
provided  to  exchange  information  on  min- 
ing and  primary  mineral  processing  and  to 
provide  Inlormatlon  to  developing  nations 
on  technology  for  preventing  adverse  health, 
safety  and  environmental  effects  associated 
with  the  mineral  Industry. 

The  U.S.  supported  this  recommendation. 

Energy 
n-196  (a),  (b),  (c) 

Recommends  steps  to  develop  data  and 
exchange  Information,  as  part  of  the  world 
monitoring  effort,  on  environmental  effects 
of  present  and  future  production  and  use  of 
energy.  These  data  are  to  be  developed  in 
the  framework  of  studies  drawing  on  the  ex- 
pertise of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  and  the  Organization  of  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development,  and  are  to 
take  account  of  new  technology.  The  first 
report  would  be  made  In  1975. 

The  U.S.  supported  this  recommendation 

Resource    Development:    Environmental 
Assessment 
n-201 
Recommends    (1)       environmental   audits 
(pre-audlta  where  feasible^    of  resource  de- 
velopment projects  In  representative  ecosys- 
tems of  international  significance;   and  (2) 
steps  to  aasess  the  environmental  Impact  of 
alternative  approachee  to  the  survey,  plan- 
nmg,  and  development  of  resource  projects. 
The  U.S.  supported  this  recommendation 
with  the  Interpretation  that  rights  under  in- 
ternational law  would  be  guaranteed. 
Environmental   impact   of   development 
assistance 
n-203(b) 
Recommends  that  development  aasiatance 
agencies.  In  cooperation  with  recipient  gov- 
ernments,  broaden   the  criteria  of  develop- 
ment project  analysis  to  Incorporate  environ- 
mental Impact  considerations. 
The  U.S.  supported  this  recommendation. 
Synthetic  versus  natural  products 
n-203(c) 
Recommends  the  appropriate  UN  agencies 
undertake  studies  on  the  relative  costs  and 
benefits  of  synthetic  versus  natural  products 
serving  Identical  uses. 

The  U.S.  supported  this  recommendation. 

Biosphere  research 
n-203(d) 
Recommends  that  the  international  pro- 
gram of  biosphere  research  be  vigorously  pur- 
sued.  This    was   construed    to   refer   to   the 
UNESCO    "Man  and  Biosphere"  Program. 
The  U.S.  supported  this  recommendation. 

Development   and   climate 
n-204 
Recommends  that  the  World  Meteorologi- 
cal Organization  Initiate  or  intensify  studies 
on  the  inter-relationshlp  of  resource  develop- 
ment and  meteorology. 
The  US.  supporfed  this  recommendation. 
Remote  sensing 

n-ao7 

Recommends  further  development  of  re- 
mote sensing  technology  in  resource  surveys 
and  appropriate  utilization  of  the  use  of 
these  techniques  on  the  basis  of  proper  In- 
ternational arrangements. 

The  U.S.  supported  this  recommendation. 
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Mr.'ginal   lands 
n-227(b) 

Recommends  that  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  expand  Its  present  pro- 
gram on  stabilization  of  marginal  lands. 

The  U.S.  supported  this  recommendation. 
Conservation  conventions 
IV-124. — World  Heritage 

Recommends  that  governments,  with  aa- 
siatance of  UN,  specialized  agencies,  and 
other  inter-governmental  and  non-govern- 
mental organizations,  continue  preparation 
of  present  and  future  conventions  required 
for  conservation  of  world's  natural  resources 
and  cultural  heritage.  Consideration  to  be 
given  to  possible  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  governments  for  protection  of 
elements  of  national  heritage  of  universal 
value. 

The  U.S.  supported  this  recommendallon 

IV-125  (a,  b)  .—World  Heritage  Trust 
Convention 

"The  Conference  took  note  of  the  Draft 
Convention,  prepared  by  UNESCO,  concern- 
ing the  protection  of  the  world  national 
and  cultural  heritage,  marking  a  significant 
step  toward  the  protection,  on  an  interna- 
tional scale,  of  the  environment;  and  in- 
vited governments  to  examine  the  draft  Con- 
vention with  a  view  to  Us  adoption  at  the 
next  General  Conference  of  UNESCO  (au- 
tumn 1972)." 

The  U.S.  Initiated  and  atrongly  supported 
this  recommendation.  The  World  Heritage 
Trust,  proposed  by  President  Nixon  in  Feb- 
ruary 1971,  calls  for  International  recog- 
nition and  protection  to  areas  of  natural  or 
cultural  heritage  of  universal  significance 
rV-125(c)  .—Wetlands 

The  Conference  invites  all  Interested 
Governments  to  sign  the  Convention  on  Con- 
servation of  Wetlands  of  International  Im- 
portance, approved  at  the  Conference  of 
RAMSAR  (Iran). 

The  Convention  Is  not  entirely  satisfactory 
To  the  U.S.,  since  we  do  not  believe  It  goea 
far  enotigh  In  the  protection  of  wetlands, 
an  objective  which  we  strongly  support. 

The  U.S.  nevertheless  supported  the  rec- 
ommendation as  a  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

IV-125 (d)  .—Islands  for  Science 

Recommends  that  the  Secretary-General 
make  arrangements,  in  consultation  with 
the  competent  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions system  and  the  non-governmental  or- 
ganizations concerned,  for  a  detailed  study 
of  all  possible  procedures  for  protecting  cer- 
tain Islands  for  science. 

The  U.S.  supported  this  recommendation, 

IV-125 fe) . — Endangered  Species 
Recommends  that  a  plenipotentiary  con- 
ference be  convened  as  soon  as  possible  to 
prepare  and  adopt  a  convention  on  export, 
import  and  transit  of  certain  species  of 
wild  animals  and  plants  In  order  to  protect 
them  from  overexploltatlon  or  extinction. 

The  U.S.  supported  this  recommendation. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1969,  the  U.S.  is  to  hold  such  a  con- 
ference and  has  been  working  with  lUCN 
and  interested  governments  to  develop  a 
draft  convention. 

SUBJECT  AREA   III 

Identification  and  control  of  pollutants  of 

broad  international  significance 
Discussed  In  Committee  III;  see  A  CONT. 
48  8  for  most  paragraph  references  below. 
in-2 1 8 . — Climate 
Recommends  governments  be  mindful  of 
activities  in  which  there  is  an  ^preciaW* 
risk  of  eflects  on  climate,  and  evaluate  the 
potential  for  resulting  climate  changes.  The 
long-range  effects   of  increases   in  particu- 
late matter  and  carbon  dloxldo,  for  examl^. 
are  uncertain  and  the  need  for  further  study 
is  obvious. 
The  U.S.  supported  this  recommendaoon. 
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ni-219. Dangerous  Substances 

Recommends  governmenta  use  the  best 
JTtlcable  means  to  minimize  envlron- 
^tal  release  of  toxic  or  persistent  sub- 
r^nces  .particularly  heav^  metals  and  or- 
ihlonne  compounds)  if  their  release 
^erwise  wovUd  produce  unacceptable  risks. 
Although  the  language  Is  unclear,  it  Is  our 
mterpretatlon  that  such  substances  would 
^  be  exempt  merely  because  their  use  is 
considered  essential  to  human  health  and 
food  production;  In  such  cases  benefits 
sh^d  be  vrelghed  carefully  against  risks. 
However,  the  wording  of  the  recommendation 
IS  unclearln  this  respect. 
The  U.S.  supported  this  recommendation. 

UI-220.— Pollutant  Standards 
Recommends  that  national  standards  for 
oollutants  of  international  significance  take 
account  of  Internationally  accepted  stand- 
ards and  act  in  concert  with  competent  Inter- 
national organizations  nad  other  concerned 
governments.  This  approach  by  governments 
would  represent  considerable  savings  In 
manpower,  time,  and  funds. 
The  U.S.  supported  this  recommendation. 

III-222. — Know  ledge 
Recommends  govermnents  Join  In  Inter- 
national programs  to  acquire  knowledge  for 
the  assessment  of  pollutant  sources,  path- 
ways, exposures  arid  risks;  and  also  assist 
developing  countries  to  participate. 
The  U.S.  supported  this  recommendation. 

in -223 —Pollutant  Warning 
Recommends  that  the  UN  system  and  all 
competent  bodies  provide  warning  of  delete- 
rious effects  of  manmade  pollutants  on  hu- 
man health  and  well  being,  both  short-term 
and  long-term.  To  accomplish  this  an  Inter- 
callbration  program  for  sampling  and  ana- 
Ivtlcal  techniques  to  provide  meaningful 
comparisons  of  data  is  essential.  Although  we 
do  not  object  to  a  registry  of  data  on  chemi- 
cals the  U.S.  noted  that  requiring  hard-to- 
get  data  on  pathways  from  factory  to  ulti- 
mate disposal  would  unduly  hamper  the 
effort 

The  U.S.  supported  this  recommendation 
which  we  consider  basic.  However,  we  voted 
against  an  additional  paragraph  which  was 
adopted  lu  oommlttee.  calling  for  creation  of 
an  mtematlonal  registry  of  data  on  chemi- 
cals In  the  environment;  although  we  favor 
the  Idea  of  such  a  registry,  we  regarded  the 
inclusion  of  a  provision  for  data  on  pathways 
from  factory  to  ultimate  disposal  as  unwork- 
able. 

III-223(a)  .—Radioactivity  Registry 
Reconmiends  exploring  the  feasibility  of 
an  international  registry  of  significant  radio- 
activity releases.  The  U.S.  indicated  that  it  is 
fully  prepared  to  continue  working  with 
IAEA  m  establishing  a  suitable  registry  ad- 
dressed to  peaceful  activities  involving  re- 
leases expected  to  go  beyond  national 
boundaries." 

III-224.— Pollutants  and  Health 
Recommends  a  major  effort  to  obtain  data 
on  agents  to  which  man  is  exposed.  WHO  is 
recommended  as  the  agency  most  competent 
to  coordinate  an  International  collection  and 
dissemination   system   to   correlate   medical, 
environmental,  and  family-history  data. 
The  UB.  supported  this  recommendation. 
III-225.— National  Air  and  Fresh  Water 

Monitoring 
Recommends  that  WHO  further  assist  Gov- 
ernments, especially  In  developing  countries, 
in  monitoring  their  air  and  fresh  Aater 
sources,  particularly  in  areas  where  there 
may  be  a  risk  to  health  from  pollution.  Al- 
though WHO  has  performed  this  function 
for  many  years,  the  U.S.  agrees  that  there 
Is  tu^ent  need  for  increased  support  in  some 
areas. 
The  U.S.  supported  this  recommendation. 

111-226. — Pood  contaminants 
Recommends  an  FAO-WHO  program  of  re- 
search and  monitoring  to  help  prevent  food 
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contamination  by  chemical  and  biological 
agents  and  provide  early  warnings. 

The  U.S.  supported  this  recommendation. 
III-227.— Atmospheric  Monitoring 

Recommends  a  network  of  10  "baseline" 
stations  remote  from  pollution  sources,  and 
over  100  regional-level  stations,  to  provide 
data  needed  to  determine  the  nattire  and 
extent  of  atmospheric  pollution  and  direction 
and  rate  of  change,  so  as  to  predict  long-term 
effects  on  climate. 

The  U.S.  supported  this  recommendation. 

III-228. — Terrestrial  Ecology 

Reconamends  coordinated  research  in  ter- 
restrial ecology  through  appropriate  luter- 
nailonal  agencies  and  the  "man  and  bio- 
sphere' program,  and  surveillance  of  the 
effects  of  pollutants  on  ecosystems.  It  should 
be  noted  that  recommendations  111-203 (d), 
IU-227  and  III-234  together  with  228  are  all 
essential  to  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  a  global  environmental  monitoring 
program. 

The  U.S.  supported  this  recommendation. 
III-22B(a). — Air,  Water,  and  Food  Standards 

A  recommendation  that  WHO,  together 
with  competent  International  organizations, 
continue  to  study  and  establish  primary 
standards  for  the  protection  of  human  or- 
ganisms, especially  from  pollutants  that  are 
common  to  air,  water,  and  food,  as  the  basis 
for  establishment  of  working  limits.  Recom- 
mendation was  approved  vrtthout  objection. 
111-229. — Pood  Contaminant  Control 

Recommends  steps  to  increase  the  capa- 
bUltles  of  FAO  and  WHO  to  assist  the  Codex 
Allmentarlus  Commission  In  developing  in- 
ternational standards  for  pollutants  In  food, 
and  to  guide  developing  countrlee  in  the 
field  of  food  control. 

The  U.S.  supported  this  recommendation. 

UI-230. — Pollutant  Limits 
Recommends  that  UN  agencies  develop  pro- 
cedures for  setting  derived  working  limits 
for  concentrations  of  pollutants  in  ambient 
air  and  water,  based  on  IntematlonaUy  agreed 
criteria. 

Although  mention  of  WHO  was  deleted, 
over  U.S.  opposition  as  the  key  agency  for 
this  action,  the  U.S.  supported  this  recom- 
mendation. 

III-231. — Information  Exchange  of  Pollution 
Research  and  Control 

This  recommendation  to  utilize  the  pro- 
posed International  referral  service  to  make 
available  information  which  may  be  request- 
ed by  governments  on  pollution  research  and 
poUutlon  control  activities  Including  legis- 
lation. Approved  without  objection. 
III-232.— Activities  of  Proposed  UN  Environ- 
mental Body 

Recommended  tasks  of  Environmental 
Body  to  Include: 

Development  of  Internationally  accepted 
procedures  for  Identification  of  poUutants; 
appointment  of  Intergovernmental  bodies  to 
assess  exposures,  risks,  pathways,  and  sources 
of  poUutants  of  International  significance; 
examination  of  needs  for  technical  assUt- 
ance  from  member  states;  review  of  inter- 
national cooperation  for  poUutlon  control. 
Adopted  without  objection. 

in — 233. — Marine  pollution.  General 

Recommends  that  governments 

(1)  accept  and  implement  available  In- 
stnunents  on  control  of  maritime  sources  of 
marine  poUutlon; 

(2)  ensure  that  the  provisions  of  such  In- 
struments are  complied  with  by  ships  flying 
their  flags  and  by  ships  operating  in  areas 
under  their  Jurisdiction; 

(3)  control  ocean  dumping  and  continue 
work  on  ocean  dumping  conventions; 

( 4)  refer  the  draft  ocean  dtimplng  conven- 
tion to  the  Seabeds  Committee  for  its  com- 
ments and  to  a  conference  to  be  held  In  the 
United  Kingdom  for  final  consideration,  if 
possible,  before  end  of  1972; 
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(6)  participate  in  the  approaching  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference  and  the  1973  IMCO  Ma- 
rine PoUutlon  Conference  with  objective  of 
bringing  aU  significant  sources  of  poUutlon 
In  marine  environment,  including  radioactive 
poUutlon  from  nuclear  vessels,  under  appro- 
priate control  and  eliminating  completely 
by  middle  of  present  decade  aU  intentional 
discharge  of  oil  from  ships. 

(6)  strengthen  national  controls  over  land- 
baaed  sources  of  marine  poUutlon. 

The  U.S.  strongly  supported  paragraph  <4) 
of  this  recommendation  as  offering  the  best 
possible  opportunity  for  prompt  conclusion 
of  the  work  on  the  ocean  dumping  conven- 
tion flrst  proposed  by  VB.  In  June  1971.  The 
U.S.  also  supported  the  entire  recommenda- 
tion as  it  urges  states  to  take  legal  measures 
natlonaUy,  regionally,  and  internationally  to 
bring  major  sources  of  marine  poUutlon  un- 
der control.  The  VB.  has  misgivings  about 
carte-blanche   endorsement   of  all   available 
Instruments   and    believes    case-by-case    re- 
view is  necessary.  esp)eclally  of  non-blndlng 
instruments  In  form  of  resolutions,  etc..  of 
international   organizations.   Tlie    U.S.    does 
not  accept  that  references  in  paragraphs  ( 2 ) 
and  (3)  constitute  endorsement  of  Jurisdic- 
tion other  than  that  widely  accepted  In  in- 
ternational   law.    "The    VS.    interprets    the 
reference  to  appropriate  controls  of  radio- 
active   poUutlon    from    nuclear    vessels    to 
mean   that   each   government   will   eatabllah 
and  enforce   controls  over   its  own   nuclear 
powered  naval  vessels  and  that  theee  govern- 
ments wlU  take  Into  account  generally  rec- 
ognlized   International   radiation   standards." 
111-234— Knowledge 
Recommends    that    governments    support 
national    research    and    monitoring    efforts 
that  oontrlbute  to  international  programs; 
provide  data  to  the  UN,  PAO.  and  UNCTAD; 
and  make  the  International  Oceanographlc 
Commission  (lOCi  a  more  effective  coordina- 
tor. 

The  va.  strongly  supported  this  recom- 
mendation as  essential  to  an  efficient  scien- 
tific approach  to  marine  pollution  control 
and  as  a  key  pan  of  'Earthwatch.' 
III-236. — GE8AMP 
Recommends  IOC's  Group  of  Experts  on 
Scientific  Aspects  of  Marine  Pollution 
iOESAMP)reexamme  annually  its  "Review 
of  Harmful  Chemical  Substances"  and  pro- 
vide advice  on  scientific  :«pects  of  marine 
pollution. 

The  U.S.  supported  this  recommendation. 

1X1-236 — Research 
Recommends — 

( 1 )  methods  be  developed  to  combine 
world  statistics  on  the  mining,  production, 
processing,  transport  and  use  of  potential 
marine  p)ollutants: 

(2)  GE8AMP  propose  guidelines  to  evalu- 
ate the  toxicity  of  these  substances: 

(3)  PAO.  ■WHO,  IOC.  and  IAEA  encourage 
study  of  the  effects  of  high  priority  poUu- 
tants on  man  and  other  organisms;  and 

(4)  IOC,  with  PAO  and  WHO.  explore 
creating  an  Institute  for  tropical  marine 
studies. 

The  U.S.  supported  these  recommendations. 
in-237. — Momtorlng 

Recommends  that  IOC,  with  WMO  and 
other  bodies,  promote  monitoring  of  mrarlne 
poUutlon,  preferably  within  the  Integrated 
Global  Ocean  Station  System  (IOOS8) 

The  V3.  supported  thla  recommendation 
as  aid  to  Barthwatch  and  as  a  scientific  ap- 
proach to  marine  pollution  control, 
III-238. — Information  exchange 

Recommends  steps  to  assure  that  informa- 
tion from  marine  research  and  monitoring 
be  made  avaUahle  in  a  form  tisable  by  gov- 
enmients;  also  possible  expansion  of  data 
centers  and  referral   systems   to   meet   new 

needs. 

The  V3.  supported  this  recommendation. 

See  under  IV-137. 
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111  339  — Control  of  Marine  PoUuUon 

Recommends  that  governments  (1)  en- 
dorse tiie  marine  pollution  principles  and 
statement  of  objectives  reported  from  the 
Ottawa  meeting  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Working  Group  on  Marine  Pollution  Novem- 
ber 197U:  (3i  control  land-based  sources  of 
marine  pollution  and  concert  thereon  re- 
gluually  and  Internationally.  Also  recom- 
mends the  Secretary  General  and  appro- 
priate organizations  provide  guidelines  to 
governments  for  this  purpose 

The  rs  opposed  this  recommendation, 
stating  that  although  there  la  much  we  ap- 
prove of  m  the  Ottawa  principles  and  objec- 
tives. the.se  have  wide-ranging  implications 
for  law  of  the  jea  problems  and  vessel  opera- 
lion  outside  purview  of  this  conference  The 
U.S.  therefore  believes  the  proper  form  for 
examining  these  siibjects  are  the  LOS  Con- 
ference and  the  1973  IMCO  coiiference. 
Ill  -240  —rrs  Support 

Reci.mmends  that  the  anticipated  new  UN 
environmental  mechanism  should  provide 
needed  advice  to  Oovemments  on  marine 
pollution. 

The  US.  supported  this  recommendation 
since  the  magnitude  of  controlling  marine 
pollution  makes  early  dlsseinlnatlon  of  such 
advice  to  all  governments  desirable  and  eco- 
nomical. 

ni-241 — Developing  country  role  In 
pollution  work 

Recommends  additional  financial  support 
to  enable  developing  countries  to  participate 
m  International  progriims  of  research,  moni- 
toring and  :onirol  of  pollutants. 

The  U3.  supported  this  recommendation. 
We  believe  It  essential  that  the  widest  pos- 
sible participation  in  international  pollution 
control  work  be  achieved. 
Ill -No  number  —Nuclear  Weapons  Testing 

This  resolution,  which  condemns  nuclear 
weapons  tests,  especially  in  the  atmosphere, 
was  introduced  bv  Peru  and  New  Zealand.  It 
was  adopted  56  for.  3  against  ( China.  Prance, 
Gabon  >.  29  absentions  Including  the  United 
States 

The  United  States  e.xplained  its  absentlon 
on  this  resolution  as  follows:  "Although  the 
United  States  supports  the  principle  of  an 
adequately  verified  total  weapons  test  ban, 
the  wording  of  the  draft  resolution  Is  ambig- 
uous regarding  its  applicability  to  under- 
ground weapons  testing  Nevertheless,  the 
United  States  believes  that  its  tests  are  in 
consonance  with  prudent  safeguards  since 
the  United  States  pays  scrupulous  attention 
to  minimizing  the  environmental  effects  of 
its  tests  In  any  event,  the  solution  to  this 
sensitive  and  highly  complex  arms  control 
matter  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  more  suit- 
able form  ■ 

SUBJECT  AMXA  IV 

Educational.  Informational,  Social  and  Cul- 
tural Aspects;  also  Conservation  Conven- 
tions 

Discuaeed  In  Committee  I:  see  A,  CONF 
48  9  for  paragrapb  r«ference8. 

rv — ru — Continuous  Social  Dlagnoels 
Recommends  arrangements  for  continuous 
dlagnoels  to  measure  soclaJ  tind  ctiltural  im- 
pacts of  environmental  developments.  This 
would  Include  UN  flnanclal  aJid  technical 
assistance  to  goveiminente  for:  la)  preparing 
national  reports  on  the  environment;  (bi 
developing  social  and  cultural  Indicators  for 
the  environment  with  a  view  to  a  oommon 
methodology  for  asseaBing  envlronmentai 
quality  In  this  area:  and  (c)  organizing  the 
oxchajige  of  information  on  methods  for  con- 
tinuous social  diagnosis. 

The  U.S.  supported  this  recommen<laU.on. 
It  will  help  foster  needed  data  ooUectlon  and 
aseeasment  methods  in  the  area  of  social 
monitoring  A  great  deal  more  study  is  re- 
quired before  meaningful  International  re- 
ports on  soclo-culturaJ  environmental  qual- 
itv  can  be  envisioned 
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IV—U4.— Education 

Recommends  that  the  Secretary-OeneraJ 
and  the  organizations  of  the  UN  system 
especially  UNESCO,  establish  an  Internation- 
al environmental  education  program.  The 
program  la  to  be  interdisciplinary  and  experi- 
mental In  approach  and  to  be  directed  to-  . 
wards  all  levels  of  the  education  continuum, 
including  preschool,  primary,  secondary,  and 
adult  education. 

The  U.S.  supported  this  recommendation. 

This  program  would  include  technical  and 
flnancial  support  for  an  inventory  of  exist- 
ing systems  of  education  which  deal  with 
environment;  exchange  of  information  on 
such  systems;  environmental  training  and 
retraining  of  teachers  and  other  profes- 
sionals: expert  groups  to  exchange  experience 
between  countries  with  similar  environmen- 
tal conditions;  new  materials  and  methods 
for  environmental  education. 
rV-1 15. —Training 

Recommends  UNESCO,  under  the  Man 
and  the  Biosphere  Program,  WHO,  PAO, 
UNIDO.  WMO,  the  sclentlflc  unions,  etc. 
should  develop  innovations  In  environmental 
training  of  specialists  and  technicians,  and 
footer  envlronmentai  training  at  the  regional 
and  international   levels. 

The  U.S.  supported  this  recommendation. 
rV-118.  Volunteers 

Recommends  that  international  organiza- 
tions for  voluntary  service  and,  in  particular, 
the  International  Secretariat  for  Volimteer 
Service,  In  consultations  with  the  United 
Nations  Volunteer  Program  of  UNDP,  include 
environmental  skills  among  the  services  they 
provide. 

The  U.S.  supported  this  recommendation. 
rV- 1 1 9 . — Publ  ic  Information 

Recommends  an  Information  program  to 
create  public  awareness  on  environmental 
Issues  and  elicit  contributions  from  non- 
governmental organizations:  an  annual  "In- 
ternational environment  day";  translation 
and  circulation  of  Conference  documents:  In- 
tegration of  envlronmentai  information  Into 
public  Information  work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions system:  and  cooperation  on  environ- 
mental Information  among  United  Nations 
regional  economic  commissions. 

The  US.  supported  this  recommendation. 
IV-120. — EnvlronmentaJ  Information  in  De- 
velopment Programs 

Recommends  that  certain  international  de- 
velopment programs  be  adapted  to  dis- 
seminate envlronmentai  Information  and 
strengthen  community  action  on  environ- 
mental problems.  U.S.  supported  this  recom- 
mendation. 

IV-126. — Duties  of  Secretary-General 
A  recommendation  that  the  Secretary- 
General  make  arrangements  to  be  kept  In- 
formed of  national  pilot  schemes  for  environ- 
mental management;  assist  countries,  on  re- 
quest, with  experiments  and  research;  and 
organize  International  exchange  of  informa- 
tion adopted  by  consensus. 
IV- 137 — Exchange  of  Information:  Referral 
Service 

Recommends  Secretary-General  establish 
an  International  Referral  Service  for  efficient 
International  exchange  information  on  en- 
vironmental problems  and  solutions. 

This  U.S. -Introduced  Recommendation  was 
approved  unanimously. 

Hundreds  of  environmental  Information 
services  and  data  are  In  operation  but,  except 
to  relatively  small  user  constituencies,  are 
relatively  unknown  and  unused.  The  Referral 
Service  would  be  a  modest  and  practical  tool 
to  tell  what  information  services  exist,  where 
they  are.  and  how  to  gain  access  to  them. 
It  would.  In  effect,  place  countries  request- 
ing information  of  all  types  in  contact  with 
appropriate  Information  resources  in  support 
of  local,  national,  or  International  environ- 
mental programs. 
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STTBJECT   AREA    V 

Environment  and  Development 
Discussed  In  Committee  II;   see  A  CONP. 
48/ 10  for  paragraph  references. 

Of  8  recommendations  on  Environment  and 
Development,  the  US.  supported  5  and  ab- 
stained on  3. 

V-31.   Role   of   regional   organizations 

Recommends  active  participation  by  re- 
gional organizations  In  developing  areas,  m- 
eluding  those  of  the  UN  as  well  as  others. 
In  environmental  work  Including:  attention 
to  environmental  problems  common  to  ih» 
region,  especially  those  of  the  least  developed 
countries  and  countries  exposed  to  iiuirlne 
pollution;  exchange  of  Information  and  ex- 
perience between  regional  organizations  on 
envlromental  problems  common  to  developing 
countries  worldwide;  training  development 
personnel  in  environmental  skills;  research, 
education,  health,  human  settlements  and 
soil  problems. 

The  U.S.  supported  this  recommendation, 
V-32. — International  trade 

Reconunends  Sve  principals  of  which  the 
U.S.  supported  three  and  opposed  two  i  later 
seeking  unsuccessfully  to  have  them 
amended  :  abstaining  on  the  whole  para- 
graph. Specifics:  (1)  Endorsing  key  principle 
that  participating  countries  not  use  environ- 
mental actions  as  a  pretext  for  discrimina- 
tory trade  practices: 

U.S.  supported. 

(2)  Calling  for  "compensation"  to  export- 
ing countries  i  especially  developing  coun- 
tries I  when  environmental  actions  hamper 
their  exports: 

U.S  opposed,  pointing  out  that  many  forces 
affect  export  earnings  and  to  single  out  any 
of  these,  such  as  environmental  actions,  for 
compensatory  treatment  would  be  wrong  in 
principle  and  a  disincentive  to  envlronmentai 
resfHDnslbillty,  but  stated  readiness  to  deal 
with  any  complaint  that  its  environmental 
actions  violate  GATT  obligations. 

(3)  That  existing  machinery  of  GATT  oe 
used  to  examine  :rade  and  environmen: 
question: 

U.S.  supported. 

(4)  Calling  for  advance  consultation  on 
plarmed  environmental  actions  affecting 
trade,  and  assistance  aimed  at  removmg 
obstacles  to  trade  which  these  actions  create: 

U.S.  opposed,  because  the  recommendation 
Is  too  vague  and  general  to  permit  effective 
Implementation. 

(5i  Stating  a  principle  that  envlronmentai 
standards  In  given  products  or  processes  need 
not  be  uniform  in  all  countries  where  en- 
vironmental disruption  to  other  countries  is 
not  Involved:  and  that  the  purpose  of  these 
standards  is  to  protect  the  environment,  not 
to  gain  trading  advantages: 

U.S.  supported  this  principle. 

V-33.— Action  by  UN  system 

Recommends  UN  agencies  Identify  environ- 
ment and  export  problems  and  remedies;  also 
help  go\'ernment,s  negotiate  international 
standards  on  traded  products 

U.S.  supported  this  Important  recommen- 
dation which  will  help  reduce  arbitrary  and 
discriminatory  trade  actions. 

V-34.— Action  by  GATT  and  UNCT.\D 

Recommends  these  sigencles  monitor  and 
report  on  trade  barriers  arising  from  en- 
vironmental policies. 

U.S   supported  this  recommendation 
V-36.— World  distribution  of  Industry 

Recommends  (A)  that  developing  countries 
consider  establishing  Industries  in  which 
their  environmental  situation  may  confer 
comparative  advantages,  but  avoid  creating 
the  environmental  pollution  problems  in  the 
process;  and  (B)  that  the  UN  review  the 
implications  of  environmental  concerns  for 
future  world  distribution  of  industry. 
especially  in  developing  countries. 

The  U.S.  abstained  on  this  recommends- 
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tlon,  noting  that  the  study  called  for  in  iB) 
would  be  meaningless   generalities   if   made 
on  a  global  ■iasis  .since  rele\ant  factors  vary 
so  widely  Iroin  country  to  country. 
V-38. — International  Financing 

Recommends  a  UN  study  of  appropriate 
mechanisms  for  financing  iiuernatiunal  en- 
vironmental action. 

The  U.S.  supported  this  recommendation. 
V-39.— Environmental  technologies 

Recommends  studies  of  means  to  make  en- 
vironmental technologies  widely  available  to 
developing  countries. 

U.S.  supported  this  recommendation. 
V-40.— Development  strategy  and  aid  flows 

Following  adoption  of  Indian  amendment 
m  Committee,  recommends  lA)  that  the  UN 
review  and  appraisal  of  the  International 
Development  Strategy  (Second  Development 
Decade,  1971-80)  take  into  account  environ- 
ment considerations;  and  (B)  that  developed 
countries'  environmental  preoccupations  not 
affect  aid  flows  to  developing  countries,  which 
should  be  "adequate  to  meet  the  additional 
environmental  requirements  of  such 
countries." 

US.  abstained  on  this  recommendation, 
pointing  out  that  the  resolution  on  Institu- 
tional Arrangements  (see  Subject  Area  VII 
contains  in  paragraph  10  a  good  formulation 
on  this  subject  which  the  U.S.  supports,  and 
that  the  Conference  should  avoid  varying 
recommendations  on  this  Important  matter. 

SUBJECT     AREA     VI 

International  organizational  implications  of 
action  proposals 

Discussed  in  Committee  III;  text  of  draft 
resolution  attached. 

The  Conference  action  on  this  subject 
consists  of  a  single  recommendation.  In  the 
form  of  a  Conference  resolution  recommend- 
ing a  new  organizational  structure  in  the 
United  Nations  with  the  following  elements: 

1.  A  Governing  Council  for  EmHronmental 
Programs,  to  consist  of  54  member  states 
elected  for  three-year  terms  on  the  basis  of 
equitable  geographic  distribution,  and  to 
have  among  its  functions  i  a  i  the  promotion 
of  International  environmental  coop)eratlon; 
(b)  general  policy  guidance  for  direction  and 
coordination  of  environmental  programs  in 
the  UN  system:  (c)  review  of  reports  on  im- 
plementation of  these  programs;  and  (d) 
review  and  approval  of  programs  financed  by 
the  Environment  Fund  i  see  below ) .  The 
Council  is  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
through  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
the  latter  to  comment  on  coordination  and 
on  .'•elation  to  other  economic  and  social  mat- 
ters under  its  jurisdiction. 

2.  A  small  Environment  Secretariat, 
headed  by  an  Executive  Director,  to  be  estab- 
lished as  the  focal  point  for  cooperation, 
coordination  and  effective  management  of 
environmental  activities  in  the  UN  system. 
iThe  location  of  the  Secretariat  will  be  de- 
cided by  the  General  Assembly  this  fall.  At 
least  ten  sites  have  been  offered  by  varlotis 
countries.) 

3.  An  Environment  Fund,  administered  by 
the  Executive  Director  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Governing  Council.  The  Fund  will 
finance  the  new  environmental  initiatives 
coming  out  of  the  Stockholm  Conference. 

4.  All  Environmental  Coordinating  Board, 
chaired  by  the  Executive  Director  and  de- 
signed to  ensure  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion among  all  of  the  UN  agencies  involved 
In  environmental  programs. 

This  will  be  considered  bv  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  27th  session"  In  New  York 
this  fall. 

The  Delegation  worked  long  and  hard  to 
develop  the  consensus  which  enabled  the 
Conference  to  adopt  this  resolution  unanl- 
mouriy.  We  are  pleased  with  the  results. 

RESOLtmON    ON    INSTlTfllONAL    ARRANGEMENTS 

The  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Hu- 
nian  Environment  convinced  of  the  need  for 
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prompt  and  effective  implementation  by  gov- 
ernments and  the  mternEtlonal  community 
of  measures  designed  to  safeguard  and  en- 
hance the  human  eii\  iri.nment  for  the  bene- 
fit of  present  and  future  generations  of  man- 
kind, recognizing  that  responsibility  for 
action  to  protect  and  enhance  the  human  en- 
vironment rests  primarily  with  governments 
and,  In  the  first  instance,  can  be  exercised 
more  etlectlvely  at  the  national  and  regional 
levels,  recognizing  that  environmental  prob- 
lems of  broad  international  significance  fall 
within  the  competence  of  the  United  Nations 
system,  bearing  In  mind  that  international 
cooperative  programmes  In  the  environment 
field  must  be  undertaken  with  due  respect 
to  the  sovereign  rights  of  states  and  In  con- 
formity with  the  United  Nations  chsuoer  and 
principles  of  International  law.  mindful  of 
the  sectoral  responsibilities  of  the  orga- 
nizations  uf   the   United   Nations   system. 

Conscious  of  the  significance  of  regional 
and  subreglonal  cooperation  In  the  field  of 
the  Human  Environment  and  of  the  im- 
portant role  of  the  Regional  Economic  Com- 
missions and  other  regional  intergovern- 
mental organizations,  emphasizing  that 
problems  of  the  human  environment  consti- 
tute a  new  and  important  area  for  Interna- 
tional cooperation  and  that  the  complex 
interdependence  of  such  problems  requires 
new  aproaches,  recognizing  that  the  rele- 
\ant  International  scientific  and  other  pro- 
fessional communities  can  make  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  international  co- 
operation In  the  field  of  the  human  environ- 
ment, consclotis  of  the  need  for  processes 
within  the  United  Nations  system  which 
would  effectively  assist  developing  countries 
to  implement  environmental  policies  and 
programmes  compatible  with  their  develop- 
ment plans  and  to  participate  meaningfully 
in  international  envlronmentai  programmes, 
convinced  that,  in  order  to  be  effective.  In- 
ternational cooperation  in  the  field  of  the 
human  environment  requires  additional  fi- 
nancial and  technical  resources,  aware  of  the 
urgent  need  for  a  permanent  institutional 
arrangement  within  the  United  Nations  for 
the  protection  and  Improvement  of  the 
human  environment,  and  governing  council 
for  environmental  programmes, 

1.  Recommends  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly establish  the  governing  council  for  en- 
vironmental programmes  composed  of  fifty- 
four  members,  elected  for  three-year  terms 
on  the  basis  of  equitable  geographical  dis- 
tribution : 

2.  Recommends  further  that  the  govern- 
ing council  have  the  following  main  func- 
tions and  responslblltles: 

A.  To  promote  International  cooperation  In 
the  environment  field  and  to  recommend,  as 
appropriate,  policies  to  this  end. 

B.  To  provide  general  policy  guidance  for 
the  direction  and  coordination  of  environ- 
mental programmes  within  the  United  Na- 
tions system. 

C.  To  receive  and  review  the  periodic  re- 
ports of  the  Executive  Director  on  the  im- 
plementation of  environmental  programmes 
within    the    United   Nations   system. 

D.  To  keep  under  review  the  world  en- 
vironmental situation  In  order  to  ensure  that 
emerging  environmental  problems  of  wide 
international  significance  should  receive  ap- 
propriate and  adequate  consideration  by  gov- 
ernments. 

E.  To  promote  the  contribution  of  the 
relevant  international  scientific  and  other 
professional  communities  to  the  acquisition, 
assessment  and,  exchange  of  envlronmentai 
knowledge  and  Information  and,  as  appropri- 
ate, to  the  technical  aspects  of  the  formula- 
tion and  implementation  of  envlronmentai 
programmes  within  the  United  Nations  sys- 
tem. 

F.  To  maintain  under  continuing  review 
the  Impact  of  national  international  en- 
vironmental policies  and  measures  on  de- 
veloping countries,  as  well  as  the  problem 
of  additional  costs  that  might  be  Incurred  by 
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developing  countrieis  in  the  Implementation 
of  environmental  programmes  and  projects, 
to  ensure  that  such  programmes  and  projects 
are  compatible  with  the  development  plans 
and  priorities  of  those  countries. 

G.  To  review  and  approve  iuinually  the 
programme  of  utilization  of  resources  of  the 
environment  fund. 

3.  Recommends  further  that  the  govern- 
ing council  report  .uinually  to  the  General 
Assembly  through  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  which  would  transmit  to  the  As- 
sembly such  comments  on  the  report  as  it 
may  deem  necessary  particularly  with  regard 
to  questions  of  coordination  and  to  the  rela- 
tionship of  environment  policies  and  pro- 
grammes within  the  United  Nations  system 
to  overall  economic  and  social  policies  and 
priorities. 

Environment  Secretariat 

4.  Recommends  that  a  small  Secretariat  be 
established  In  the  United  Nations,  with  head- 
quarters In  ( ) ,  to  serve  as  a  focal  point 

for  environmental  actions  and  coordination 
within  the  United  Nations  system  in  such  a 
way  as  to  ensure  a  high  degree  of  effective 
management. 

5.  Recommends  further  that  the  Environ- 
ment Secretariat  be  headed  by  the  Executive 
Director,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  Geiieral 
Assembly  on  the  nomlnatioii  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General, and  who  shall  be  entrusted. 
Inter  alia,  with  the  following  responsibilities 

(a)  To  provide  substantive  support  to  the 
governing  council. 

(bi  Under  the  guidance  of  the  governing 
council,  to  coordinate  environmental  pro- 
grammes within  the  United  Nations  system, 
to  keep  under  review  their  unplementatlon 
and  assess  their  effectiveness 

(c)  To  advise,  as  appropriate  and  under 
the  guidance  of  the  governing  council,  inter- 
governmental bodies  of  the  United  Nations 
system  on  the  formulation  and  implementa- 
tion of  environmental  programmes. 

(d)  To  secure  the  effective  cooperation  of, 
and  contribution  from,  the  relevant  scien- 
tific and  other  professional  communities  from 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

lei  To  provide,  at  the  request  of  all  par- 
ties concerned,  advisory  services  lor  the  pro- 
motion of  International  cooperation  in  the 
field  of  the  environment. 

(f )  To  submit  to  the  governing  council,  on 
his  own  Initiative  or  upon  request,  proposals 
embodying  medltim-and-long-range  plan- 
ning for  United  Nations  programmes  In  the 
environment  field. 

(g)  To  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
erning council  any  matter  which  he  deems 
to  require  consideration  by  It. 

(h)  To  administer,  under  the  authority 
and  policy  guidance  of  the  governing  coun- 
cil, the  environment  fund. 

(1)  To  report  on  environment  matters  to 
the  governing  council. 

(j)  To  perform  such  other  functions  as 
may  be  entrusted  to  him  by  the  governmg 
council. 

The  environment  fund 

6.  Recommends  that.  In  order  to  provide  for 
additlcnal  financing  for  environmental  pro- 
grammes, a  voluntarv  fund  be  established  In 
accordance  with  existing  United  Nations  fi- 
nancial procedures. 

7  Recommends  further  that,  in  order  to 
enable  the  governing  council  to  fulfill  its 
policy  guidance  role  for  the  direction  and 
coordination  of  environmental  activities,  the 
fund  finance  wholly  or  partly  the  costs  of  the 
new  environmental  initiatives  undertaken 
within  the  United  Nations  system  These  will 
include  the  Initiatives  envisaged  in  the  action 
plan  adopted  by  the  Ur.lted  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  the  Human  Environment,  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  Integrated  projects,  and 
such  other  environmental  activities  as  may  be 
decided  upon  by  the  governing  council  The 
governing  council  shall  review  these  Inltla- 
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lives  -Alih  a  view  to  talcing  appropriate  deci- 
sis ns  afi  to  their  continued  financing. 

8  Recommends  further  that  the  lund  be 
used  for  flnanclug  such  programmes  of  gen- 
eral interest  as  regional  and  global  monitor- 
lag,  assessment  and  data-coUectlug  systems, 
Including  as  appropriate,  cost*  for  national 
counterparts  improvement  of  environmental 
quality  management,  environmental  research, 
Information  exchange  and  dissemination, 
public  education  and  training,  assistance  for 
national,  regional  and  global  environmental 
institutions,  promotion  of  environmental  re- 
search and  studies  for  the  development  of 
industrial  and  other  technologies  best  suited 
to  a  policy  of  economic  growth  compatible 
with  adequate  environmental  safeguards,  ar.d 
such  other  programmes  as  the  governing 
council  may  decide  upon  In  the  Implementa- 
tion of  such  programmes  due  account  should 
be  taken  of  the  special  needs  of  the  develop- 
ing countries 

9  Recommends  that  the  costs  of  servicing 
the  governing  council  and  providing  the 
small  core  Secretariat  be  borne  by  the  reg- 
ular budget  of  the  United  Nations,  opera- 
tional pr^i^'ramme  costs,  prtigramme  support 
and  administrative  costs  of  the  ftmd  shall  be 
bcrne   bv   the   fund. 

10  Recommends  further  that,  In  order  to 
ensure  that  the  development  priorities  of 
developing  countries  are  not  adversely  af- 
fected adequate  measures  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide additional  financial  resources  on  terms 
compatible  with  t;-.e  economic  situation  of 
the  recipient  developing  country  To  this  end, 
the  Executive  Director,  in  cooperation  with 
competent  organizations  wUl  keep  this  prob- 
lem under  rontlnulrg  review, 

11.  Recommends  that  the  fund,  In  pur- 
suaxice  of  the  objectives  stated  In  paragraphs 
7  and  8.  be  directed  to  the  need  for  effective 
coordination  in  the  implementation  of  Inter- 
national environmental  programmes  of  the 
organizations  of  the  United  Nations  syst«m 
and  other  international  organizations. 

12.  Recommends  that.  In  the  implementa- 
tion of  pro«?rammes  to  be  financed  by  the 
fund,  organizations  outside  the  United  Na- 
tions system,  pctrtlcularly  thoee  In  the  coun- 
tries and  regions  concerned,  also  be  utilized 
as  appropriate,  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  governing  council; 
such  organizations  are  invited  to  support  the 
United  Nations  environment  programs  by 
complementary  inltlativee  and  contributions, 

13.  Recommends  that  the  governing  coun- 
cil formulate  such  general  procedtires  as  are 
necessary  to  govern  the  operations  of  the 
fund. 

COORDINATION 

14.  Recommends  that  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  maximum  efficient  coordination  of 
United  Nations  environmental  progrtunmes. 
and  environmental  coordinating  board, 
chaired  by  the  Executive  Director,  be  estab- 
lished under  the  auspices  and  within  the 
framework  of  the  administrative  committee 
on  coordination. 

15.  Recommends  further  that  the  environ- 
mental ooordlnatlng  board  meet  periodically 
for  the  purpoee  of  ensuring  cooperation  and 
coordination  among  all  Ixxlles  concerned  In 
the  Implementation  of  environmental  pro- 
grammes and  that  it  report  annually  to  the 
governing  council. 

18.  Invites  the  organizations  of  the  United 
Nations  system  to  adopt  the  measuree  that 
may  be  required  to  undertake  concerted  and 
coordinated  programmes  vrtth  regard  to  in- 
ternational environmental  problems,  taking 
into  account  existing  procedures  for  prior 
consultation,  particularly  on  programme  and 
budgetary  matters. 

17.  Invites  the  regional  economic  commis- 
sions and  the  economic  and  social  office  in 
Beirut,  In  cooperation,  where  necessary,  with 
other  appropriate  regional  bodies,  to  further 
intensify  their  efforts  aimed  at  contributing 
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to  the  implementation  of  environmental  pro- 
grammes in  view  of  the  particular  need  for 
rapid  develc^ment  of  regional  cooperation 
in  this  field. 

18.  Invites  also  other  Intergovernmental 
and  those  nongovernmental  organizations 
which  have  interest  In  the  field  of  the  en- 
vironment to  lend  their  full  support  and  col- 
laboration to  the  United  Nations  with  a  view 
to  achieving  the  largest  possible  degree  of 
cooperation  and  coordination. 

19.  Calls  upon  governments  to  ensure  that 
appropriate  national  institutions  shall  be  en- 
trusted with  the  task  of  coordination  of  en- 
vironmental action,  both  national  and  inter- 
national. 

20.  Recommends  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly review,  as  appropriate,  at  Its  Thirty-first 
Session,  the  institutional  arrangements 
which  it  may  decide  upon  In  purstiance  of 
this  recommendation,  bearing  in  mind,  inter 
alia,  the  responsibilities  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  under  the  charter. 


July  18,  1972 


LARRY  O'BRIEN  FIRST-CLASS 
STATESMAN 


LADY  PEARL  MITCHELL 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18.  1972 

Mr,  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
17.  1972,  the  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  soror- 
ity in  Cleveland,  Ohio  honored  Miss  L. 
Pearl  Mitchell  at  a  luncheon.  It  was  a 
fitting  tribute  to  a  woman  who  has  long 
been  recognized  as  "Miss  AKA." 

Miss  Mitchell  has  also  achieved  the 
distinction  of  being  "Miss  NAACP."  She 
Ls  a  woman  without  peer,  an  individual 
who  has  devoted  her  lifetime  to  commu- 
nity service.  The  AKA's  and  the  NAACP 
are  only  two  of  the  many  beneficiaries 
of  her  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  her 
fellow  citizen. 

Miss  Mitchell  was  bom  in  Wilberforce, 
Ohio  Her  father  was.  at  that  time,  presi- 
dent of  Wilberforce  University  while  her 
mother  taught  there.  After  her  father's 
death.  Lady  Pearl  moved  to  ■Washing- 
ton, DC.  Florida.  Illinois,  and  Michigan. 

It  was  Cleveland's  good  fortune  that 
Lady  Pearl  decided  to  settle  there.  She 
has  been  an  invaluable  asset  to  the  city 
of  Cleveland,  concentrating  her  energies 
upon  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People:  the 
Mount  Zion  Congregational  Church;  and 
her  sorority,  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha.  She 
serves  on  the  board  of  the  Ohio  Soldiers 
and  Sailors  Home. 

In  195.5,  Wilberforce  University  hon- 
ored her  with  its  alumni  award  for  dis- 
tmctive  service.  In  1966,  she  was  named 
Alumna  of  the  Year. 

She  is  a  recipient  of  the  NAACP  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award:  the  Artha- 
Jon  Cultural  Foundation's  Ukoya  Award : 
•Jie  Sojourner  Truth  Award  from  the 
Cleveland  Chapter  of  the  National  Negro 
Business  £ind  Professional  Women's 
Clubs:  the  Zeta  Phi  Beta  Award:  the 
Women's  Medical  Association  Award  for 
Distinguished  Services:  and  the  AKA 
50th  Anniversary  Award. 

If  Lady  Pearl's  past  achievements  are 
any  indication  of  what  lies  ahead,  then 
future  years  promise  to  be  good  years — 
not  only  for  Lady  Pearl,  but  for  anyone 
who  is  fortunate  enough  to  come  In  con- 
tact with  her. 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT\-ES 

Tuesday,  July  18.  1972 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Job  of  na- 
tionsil  chairman  of  any  political  party 
is  not  usually  an  endearing  one.  The 
stereotype  view  of  political  party  chair- 
men is  that  they  are  usually  political 
hatchet  men  for  the  leading  elected  of- 
ficials of  their  party. 

But  now  and  then  those  positions  are 
occupied  by  individuals  of  such  sensi- 
tl\'ity,  Intellectual  honesty,  good  taste, 
and  even  rhetorical  restraint,  that  they 
do  the  entire  political  process  high  honor. 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  an  article 
by  Milton  Viorst  which  appeared  in  last 
night's  issue  of  the  Evening  Star  and 
Daily  News  which  sums  up  my  sentiments 
and  I  am  sure  the  sentiments  of  a  good 
many  others  in  this  House  who  have 
come  to  know  and  respect  Larry  O'Brien: 
Larry  O'Brun  First-Class  Statesman 
It  is  not  the  chairman  of  a  political  party 
from  whom  one  normally  expects  the  high- 
est order  of  statesnmnshlp — but  for  his 
services  last  week  and  over  the  past  three 
years  I  present  to  Larry  O'Brien  the  award 
of  "American  Statesman  1st  class." 

What  O'Brien  has  demonstrated  so  bril- 
liantly Is  that  the  expression  "old  pol "  need 
not  be  a  term  of  derogation.  He  has  shown 
that  a  man  who  has  spent  a  lifetime  In  party 
politics  can  be  much  much  more  than  a 
"party  hack." 

I  confess  to  having  felt  a  certain  apprehen- 
sion when  O'Brien  was  appointed  chaL'-man 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  in 
March  1970.  He  seemed  like  an  old  face  and 
an  old-fashioned  operator  In  a  time  that 
desperately  called  for  new  faces  and  new 
methods  of  d|l^ratlon. 

A  public  relations  man  by  profession,  he 
had  been  running  political  campaigns  In 
Massachusetts  since  the  1940s,  had  master- 
minded the  election  of  John  P.  Kennedy,  had 
twisted  turns  as  a  congressional  lobbyist,  be- 
came President  Johnson's  postmaster  gen- 
eral And.  served  as  national  chairman  when 
Hubert  Humphrey  was  the  presidential  can- 
didate In  1968. 

Hla  most  distinguished  InteUectual 
achievement.  It  seemed  to  me,  was  to  write 
a  handbook  of  practical  politics,  O'Brien  wm 
known  as  a  good  Democrat  and  a  straight 
guy — but  many  of  us  thought  that  the  times 
called  for  more. 

Alter  all,  in  1968  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion In  Chicago — In  a  seeming  afterthought 
to  the  disastrous  nominating  procedure- 
had  mandated  a  thorough  reform  of  the 
delegate-selection  process.  Sen.  Fred  Harris, 
who  became  national  chairman  after  the 
election,  had  chosen  a  highly  regarded  sen- 
ator named  McGovern  to  direct  the  drafting 
of  those  reforms. 

O'Brien.  Harris  successor,  might  very  eas- 
Uy  have  taken  to  sabotaging  those  reforms. 
On  the  face  of  it.  his  loyalty  was  to  the 
old  school— to  Hubert  Humphrey  and  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  to  Richard  Daley  and  George 
Meany.  Paced  with  a  $9  million  cannpalgn 
debt,  he  might  even  have  been  excused  if 
he  had  made  big  concessions  to  the  old-tiine 
party  contributors. 

Again  and  again,  publicly  and  privately. 
O'Brien  proclaimed  his  dedication  to  twtn 
the  principles  and  the  practices  of  reform. 
Still,  some  of  us  remained  skeptical. 

Gradually,  however,  what  emerged  under 
O'Brien  s  firm  but  sensitive  hand  was  a  pa'" 
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tern  of  state  delegations,  first,  recognizing   _ 
that  the  party  was  taking  the  reforms  serl-  ' 
ously   and,   then,   moving   hesitantly,   often 
reluctantly,  into  compliance. 

The  reformers  had  a  little  scare  last  spring, 
when  OBrlen  appointed  Patricia  Harris,  a 
former  Humphrey  supporter,  as  head  of  the 
convention's  credentials  committee  Among 
the  warv.  it  looked  like  a  plot  to  give  the  Old 
Guard  by  Indirection  the  delegates  that  it 
could  not  get  directly  O'Brien  pointed  to 
Un.  Harris'  own  good  reputation,  and  denied 
the  charge. 

The  proof  was  in  the  performance.  As 
chairman,  Mrs.  Harris  was  Indisputably 
fair— and  the  convention,  though  far  from 
being  free  of  seating  wrangles  was  closer 
to  the  American  grass  roots  than  ever  before. 
McOoveru's  delegates,  having  been  duly 
elected,  dominated.  Outraged,  the  bosses 
did  not.  For  this,  the  bulk  of  the  credit, 
I  think,  should  go  to  O'Brien. 

Then,  from  the  other  side.  O'Brien  was 
accused  of  showboating  for  the  "new  poll- 
tics  "  when  he  chose  a  black  lady  from  Cali- 
fornia to  be  convention  cochalrman.  But 
Mrs.  Yvonne  Brathwalte  Burke,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  O'Brien  himself,  gave  the  conven- 
tion unprecedentedly  fair  and  masterful 
leadership. 

Finally,  in  this  list  of  encomiums,  I'd  like 
to  submit  that  O'Brien  delivered  the  most 
honest,  thoughtful  and  penetrating  speech 
of  the  convention.  Par  more  than  McGov- 
ern's.  It  reflected  what  troubles  Americans 
about  our  politics  today. 

To  an  assembly  accustomed  to  hoopla  from 
Its  party  leaders,  he  had  the  seriousness  of 
purpose'  to  decry  the  custom  of  promising 
■'what  we  know  cannot  be  delivered  by  man, 
God  or  the  Democratic  party." 

••  .  ,  ,  But  we  have  lacked  the  courage  to 
say  this.  Instead,  we  have  promised  some- 
thing to  everybody,  and  then  hoped  that 
nobody  would  keep  score.  It  didn't  work.  The 
people  can  count.  And  they  aren't  easily 
fooled," 

Indeed,  just  as  there  Is  In  the  Idealism  of 
the  Old  Pro  a  lesson  for  the  Daleys  and  the 
Meanys,  there  Is  In  his  forthrlghtness  a  les- 
son for  the  candidate  and  his  young  staff. 

Larry  O'Brien  proved  last  week  what  poli- 
ticians can  oe.  The  party  wlU  be  lucky  If  he 
stays  around  as  an  example. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 
ORDER  OF  AHEPA 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 


m  THE  HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  18,  1972 

Mr.  'WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the  Order  of  Ahepa,  the  American  Hel- 
lenic Educational  Progressive  Associa- 
tion, on  the  occasion  of  its  golden  anni- 
versary. For  the  past  half  century  this 
nationwide,  fraternal  organization  has 
sought  to  improve  American  life  by  in- 
fusing American  culture  with  the  values 
and  ideals  of  the  Hellenic  culture  of 
Ancient  Greece,  the  cradle  of  'Western 
civilization. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa's  record  of  ac- 
complishments is  Indeed  laudable.  It  re- 
flects full  comprehension  of  the  needs  of 
man  and  society  in  an  area  when  those 
considerations  frequently  have  been  ig- 
nored or  accorded  less  than  total  com- 
mitment. Its  efforts  on  behalf  of  citizen- 
ship, education,  £ind  democracy  are  a 
meet  appropriate  continuation   of   the 
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Hellenic  ideals.  The  order  has  shown  the 
values  of  this  2-mlllennia-old  culture  to 
be  vibrantly  relevant  to  man  today. 

Among  those  who  are  united  in  its 
bond  of  friendship  and  imderstanding. 
the  Order  of  Ahepa  numbers  the  late 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  former 
President  Harry  S.  Truman.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Spiro  Agnew,  and  many  other  Cabi- 
net members,  U.S.  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  really  needs  no 
tribute — its  own  deeds  honor  it  more 
than  words  can.  Nevertheless,  to  show 
my  support  for  what  Ahepa  has  accom- 
plished, I  wish  once  more  to  extend  con- 
gratulations and  the  hope  that  the  next 
50  years  may  be  as  golden  -as  have  the 
past  50.  

BILL  SHARKEY 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACHtJSnrS 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  18.  1972 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  too  often  reminded  that 
good  people  pass  our  way  only  after  they 
have  gone. 

Fortimately,  such  is  not  the  case  with 
a  man  in  Attleboro.  Mass.,  who  was  hon- 
ored throughout  his  career  by  those  who 
knew  him  and.  just  recently,  when  he 
retired,  was  collectively  paid  tribute  for 
th&t  cRr66r 

The  man  is  Robert  "W.  "Bill"  Sharkey 
who  has  just  ended  26  years  as  superin- 
tendent of  parks  for  the  city  of  Attleboro. 
His  life  of  service  is  his  monument. 

More  than  400  of  his  friends,  repre- 
senting many  more  who  could  not  be 
there,  gave  him  a  testimonial  as  their 
gesture  of  gratitude. 

I  take  this  occsision  to  add  my  own 
gratitude  to  him  and  congratulations  for 
a  job  well  done. 

The  complete  story  of  Bill  Sharkey  is 
included  in  the  attached  piece  from  the 
Attleboro  Sun  Chronicle  of  June  28, 1972 : 

It  Was  Bill  Shakkjet  Night 
(By  Bill  Hannani 

•Wrentham— "Attleboro  is  a  good  place  to 
bring  up  children."  That's  what  Robert  "W. 
( Bill  t  Sharkey's  mother  told  him  a  few  score 
vears  ago. 

On  Tuesday  rUght  in  the  King  Philip  Res- 
taurant here,  surrounded  by  upward  of  400 
of  his  friends,  Sharkey  said  he  believed  more 
than  ever  that  the  words  of  his  mother  were 
true. 

The  occasion  was  a  Prlendshlp  Dinner  ac- 
corded the  man  who  is  retiring  after  27 
years  with  the  Park  Department.  26  of  them 
as  superintendent  of  paf  ks. 

Sharkey  expressed  his  appreciation  for  the 
testimonial  for  him  and  his  wife,  Mrs,  Ismay 
(King I  Sharkey.  His  talk  came  after  an  eve- 
ning that  was  a  mixture  of  the  serious  and 
the  lighthearted.  just,  as  he  brotight  out  In 
his  talk,  the  life  of  a  parks  superintendent 
Is  as  he  lived  It. 

There  were  serious  presentations;  State 
Sen.  John  F  Parker  of  Taunton  presented 
a  Golden  Dome  certificate  signed  by  the 
governor,  majority  and  minority  ( Parker  i 
leaders  and  the  secretary  of  the  state.  Ticket 
Chsdnnan  James  H.  Conlon  presented  a  mon- 
etary gift  from  the  assemblage  and  from 
others  who  were  tinable  to  attend  but  who 
remembered  "Bill"  on  his  night. 
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There  were  humorous  presentations: 
Toastmaster  James  H.  Sullivan  presented  to 
the  guest  of  honor  a  gold-plated  shovel  and 
a  gold-plated  hoe  as  reminders  of  his  long 
service  to  the  parks  and  the  city  He  also 
presented  a  framed  likeness  of  King,  a  lion 
who  was  almost  a^  much  a  fixture  at  Capron 
Park  as  Sharkev  was 

Sullivan  and  Mrs  LiUlan  Poiner  Johnson 
bang  vocal  solos  and  duets  just  as  they  often 
did  in  the  music  shell  at  Capron.  Music  was 
provided  bv  Thomas  Caraso. 

Prom  the  time  the  Right  Rev  Gerard  J. 
Chabot.  pastor  of  St  Theresa  s  Church,  South 
.Attleboro,  gave  the  invocation  untU  the 
Rev,  David  S  Dahlberg,  pastor  of  the 
Evangelical  Covenant  Church,  pronounced 
the  benediction,  Sharkey  was  extolled  for  his 
honesty,  hard  work,  devotion  to  his  family 
and  to"  his  goa:  ff  making  Attleboro's  park- 
land second  to  n'  ne 

Mayor  Raymond  L.  Macomber  noted  the 
frustration  he  said  Sharkey  had  endured  at 
budg«t-maklng  time  but  he  noted,  too,  how 
the  veteran  superintendent  refused  to  show 
frustration  In  his  work.  The  mayor  said  the 
city  had  benefited  greatly  because  of 
Sharkey's  work  and  leadership. 

The  principal  speaker  was  Edward  A  Con- 
nell,  superintendent  of  parks  and  natural 
resources  In  Stamford,  Conn  Connell.  a  long- 
time associate  of  Sharkey's  in  regional  and 
national  associations  concerned  with  parks, 
praised  the  retiring  superintendent  for  "pro- 
voking park  people  Into  reconsidering  what 
was  handed  out  to  the  them  by  'the  great 
thinkers'  and  for  refusing  to  accept  on  face 
value  what  had  not  been  proven." 

Connell  reminisced  In  an  oocaeionally  light 
and  occasionally  serious  vein  but  the  recur- 
ring theme  of  his  speech  was  that  "it  is  the 
little  people  who  hold  the  world  together  " 
He  noted  that  it  was  "the  little  people"  of 
Attleboro  who  predominantly  made  the  even- 
ing a  success. 

About  a  dozen  parks  superintendents  from 
as  many  communities  in  the  Northeast  were 
present' to  honor  Sharkey  So  too.  were  his 
associates  and  his  successor  all  of  whom  re- 
ceived praise  from  Sharkev  for  what  he  de- 
scribed as  their  loyalty  and  their  willingness 
to  work. 

The  evening  ended  with  the  audience  filing 
past  the  head  table  to  greet  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sharkey. 

The  superintendent  was  visibly  affected  by 
the  tribute  but  he  said  he  had  promised 
his  family  he  wotild  not  given  in  to  hla  emo- 
tions and  he  did  not  let  them  prevent  him 
from  rp^iring  his  acceptance  ^jeech. 

He  wound  up  hla  tali,  tliat  Included  praise 
for  the  help  of  the  park  commissions  as 
well  as  that  of  the  employes,  with  words  of 
thanks  that  his  family  had  turned  out  so 
well.  He  concluded  with  the  statement  that 
more  than  ever  he  believed  that  his  mother 
•was  right :  Attleboro  is  a  good  place  to  bring 
up  children. 


ORDER  OF  AHEPA  CELEBRATES 
GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN    THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  IS.  1972 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Order  of  Ahepa,  founded  July  26,  1922 
in  Atlanta.  Ga  .  is  celebrating  its  golden 
anniversary  during  the  year  1972 

During  the  past  half-century  the  Order 
of  Ahepa,  a  nonpolitical  and  nonsec- 
tarian  fraternal  organization,  has  con- 
tributed financially  to  and  has  cham- 
pioned the  causes  of  education,  ethnic 
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minorities,  and  victims  of  disasters  on  a 
national  and  international  level.  Local 
Aliepa  chapters  have  always  vigorously 
supported  local  community  activities  In 
the  fields  of  education,  charity,  and  civic 
improvement. 

I  congratulate  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
for  Its  distinguished  50-year  record  of 
service  and  accomplishment. 


HEALTH  INSURANCE  PLANS  PAYING 
FOR  MORE  OUT-OF-HOSPITAL 
CARE 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1972 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  that  one  of  the  most  rapidly  rising 
cost  items  in  recent  years  has  been  hos- 
pital care.  During  the  period  from  1960 
to  1970.  hospital  charges  increased  by 
about   15  percent  per  year. 

In  the  years  following  World  War  n, 
when  health  Insurance  policies  became 
common  in  many  families,  emphasis  was 
on  hospitalization  insurance.  E%'en  in 
those  days  a  lengthy  hospitalization 
could  cost  thousands  of  dollars.  Today 
hospital  costs  have  risen  so  fast  that 
even  a  stay  of  a  few  weeks  can  cost  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  Of  course  there  are 
many  factors  which  cause  these  higher 
hospital  costs,  but  they  are  primarily 
due  to  the  higher  cost  of  labor  since 
wages  and  salaries  make  up  to  60  to  70 
percent  of  the  hospital's  expenses. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  grad- 
ual change  in  the  coverage  of  health  in- 
surance policies  to  include  outpatient 
and  preadmission  care.  The  American 
public  has  begim  to  realize  that  it  is  good 
business  to  try  to  hold  down  costs  by 
rendering  care,  where  appropriate,  on  an 
outpatient  or  preadmission  basis  rather 
than  in  an  expensive  hospital  setting. 

Accordingly  health  insurance  is  in- 
creasingly paying  for  outpatient  care  as 
well  as  inpatient  care.  Care  is  Increas- 
ingly being  given  on  an  outpatient  basis 
rather  than  on  an  inpatient  basis.  For 
example,  hospital  admissions  increased 
11  percent  between  1965  and  1970,  while 
outpatient  utilization  increased  44  per- 
cent. 

As  another  example,  the  Blue  Cross 
Association  recently  announced  that  56 
of  its  74  plans  are  now  providing  some 
form  of  coverage  for  preadmission  hos- 
pital testing.  In  one  study  such  pread- 
mission testing  resulted  in  an  average 
saving  of  1.4  days  of  bed  care  for  e£ich 
patient  involved. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  two  articles 
which  indicate  the  trend  in  health  insur- 
ance toward  coverage  of  outpatient  and 
preadmission  care.  The  first  article  is 
from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of 
March  27,  1972.  and  Is  entitled  "Out- 
patient Emphasis  Eases  Hospital  Crowd- 
ing " 

The  second  article  is  from  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  News  of  February  21.  1972. 
and  is  entitled  "Most  Blue  Plans  Cover 
Preadmission  Testing." 
The  articles  follow: 
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OuTPATUNT  Emphasis  Eases 
Hospital  Cbowd:mc 
I  By  Bette  Scanlan) 

The  almost  ■impossible  to  get  a  hospital 
bed  '  situation  may  be  easing  a  bit. 

After  analyzing  data  from  the  American 
Hospital  Assn.,  the  Health  Insurance  Insti- 
tute reports  that  In  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  it  Is  easier  to  get  a  bed  In  a  hospital 
than  It  has  been  In  many  years. 

The  availability  of  beds  Is  more  pro- 
nounced In  rural  areas  where  some  hospitals 
are  only  half-fllled,  the  Institute  says,  but 
even  In  big  cities.  If  you  are  not  able  to  get 
a  bed  immediately  In  your  hospital,  there  are 
beds  definitely  available  In  nearby  hospitals. 

MORE  OUTPATIENT  CAM 

One  Of  the  prime  reasons  for  the  break  In 
hospital  crowding.  It  noted.  Is  the  greater 
emphasis  now  being  placed  on  outpatient 
care.  As  an  example,  hospital  admissions  In- 
creased 11  per  cent  between  1965  and  1970, 
while  outpatient  utilization  Jumped  44  per 
cent. 

Another  reason  cited  for  the  break  In  the 
overcrowded  hospital  situation  Is  the  health 
Insurance  policies  are  now  being  designed  to 
help  pay  for  out-of-hospltal  services. 

Also,  family  health  centers,  community 
health  centers  and  other  ambulatory  care  fa- 
cilities seem  to  be  catching  on,  reducing  the 
need  for  beds. 

AVERAGE  DOWN 

On  an  average  day  last  year,  there  were  1.7 
fewer  patients  In  U.S.  community  hospital 
beds  than  there  had  been  In  the  previous 
year,  and  the  average  length  of  stay  in  com- 
munltv  hospitals  nationally  was  down  from 
7  8  days  In  1970  to  7.7  In  1971,  the  Institute 
said. 

The  HII  explained  that  a  tenth  of  a  point 
may  not  sound  like  much,  but  when  that's 
happening  In  the  5.859  community  hospitals 
In  the  nation,  it  affects  a  lot  of  people. 

Institute  statisticians  estimate  that  If  a 
single  day  were  cut  from  the  average  length 
of  hospital  stays,  the  public  could  save  as 
much  as  $2  bUllon  annually. 

Health  and  health  Insurance  authorities 
are  stressing  the  need  for  Increasing  am- 
bulatory services.  This  care  concentrates  on 
treating  patients  In  out-of-hospltal  facilities 
when  possible  rather  than  In  hospitals.  This 
reduces  overcrowding,  cuts  down  on  costs 
and  eases  doctor  shortages,  the  Institute  said. 

Most  Blue  Plans  Cover  Preadmission 

Testino 
The  Blue  Cross  Assn.  announced  that  56 
of  Its  74  member  plans  are  providing  some 
form  of  coverage  for  pre-admlsslon  hospital 
testing  (PAT)  to  reduce  hospital  stays  and 
patient  costs. 

PAT  coverage  pays  for  tests  a  patient  needs 
before  being  hospitalized  for  surgery  or 
-treatment  for  a  diagnosed  medical  problem, 
Instead  of  after. 

A  recent  study  by  Blue  Cross  at  Baltimore's 
Slnal  Hospital  Indicated  that  pre-admlsslon 
testmg  resulted  In  average  savings  of  1 .4  days 
of  bed  care  for  each  Blue  Cross  patient  who 
used  It. 

T>-plcally,  PAT  works  this  way.  A  physician 
decides  his  patient  needs  siirgery  and  sched- 
ules It,  for  example,  on  Wednesday.  Instead 
of  checking  Into  the  hospital  on  the  preced- 
ing Monday  or  Tuesday,  as  In  the  past,  the 
patient  goes  to  the  hospital  on  Monday  for 
appropriate  tests  as  an  outpatient.  He  re- 
turns to  work  on  Tuesday  and  does  not  enter 
the  hospital  as  an  Inpatient  txntll  that  eve- 
ning, or  perhaps  on  Wednesday. 

In  the  meantime,  the  physician  has  on 
hand  the  tests  a  plan  would  normally  cover 
on  an  Inpatient  basis. 

Although  PAT  Is  most  frequently  used  to 
non-emergency  surgical  cases,  It  is  also  ap- 
plicable to  obscure  and  rare  medical  condi- 
tions that  require  extensive  testing  prior  to 
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anal  diagnosis  and  hospitalization.  However, 
PAT  will  not  pay  for  purely  diagnostic  tests 
where  a  physician  feels  his  patient  will  not 
need  hospitalization. 

A  side  benefit.  BCA  officials  said.  Is  that 
sometimes  the  tests  reveal  that  no  hospital- 
ization la  necessazy. 


POLLUTION  FROM  DEVELOPING 
RURAL  AND  URBAN  AREAS 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18,  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  longer  a  clear-cut  distinction  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  Interests  In  the 
use  and  management  of  natural  re- 
sources. ETvtryone  benefits  from  bounti- 
ful supplies  of  food  and  fiber,  unpolluted 
streams  and  reservoirs,  and  the  good  fish- 
ing and  swimming  that  can  result  from 
better  use  and  management  of  our  nat- 
ural resources.  Similarly,  everyone  bene- 
fits from  good  roads,  safe  waste  disposal, 
and  selection  of  building  sites  free  from 
soil  limitations  and  excess  water  hazards. 
Similarly  also,  both  urban  and  rural 
area^  contribute  to  the  pollution  prob- 
lems confronting  us  now.  Some  1.5  mil- 
lion acres  are  converted  from  rural  to 
urban  use  annually.  Development  plans 
have  not  recognized  the  need  or  included 
provisions  for  controlling  runoff,  erosion, 
and  sediment. 

Sediment  sources  and  amoimts  are 
constantly  changing  with  changes  in  our 
patterns  of  living. 

Independent  studies  have  shown  the 
seriousness  of  sedimentation  problems  on 
construction  sites. 

Though  similar  to  rural  areas  In  some 
aspects,  developing  rural-urban  areas: 
First,  involve  smaller  drainage  areas; 
.second,  constitute  more  highly  dynamic 
and  complicated  environmental  interac- 
tions: third,  involve  extensive  exposure 
of  soils  and  subsoils:  fourth,  result  in  in- 
creEised  runoff,  of  often  1,000  or  more 
times  higher  concentrations  of  suspended 
sediment :  and  fifth  result  in  rapidly  ag- 
grading or  degrading  channels  from  ex- 
cessive sediment  or  water  discharge  in 
concentrated  areas. 

Urban  areas  in  the  development  stage 
are  producing  erosion  and  sediment  out 
of  all  proportion  to  comparable  areas  In 
the  agricultural  sector.  As  an  example, 
in  the  Potomac  River  Basin,  the  sediment 
discharge  rates  of  streams  in  areas  un- 
dergoing urban  growth  are  10  to  50  times 
greater  than  those  in  rural  areas.  In  one 
subwatershed  In  the  Potomac  Basin,  sedi- 
ment rates  of  89.000  tons  per  square  mUe 
per  year  have  been  measured  at  the 
source. 

An  example  of  accelerated  erosion  due 
to  urbanization  Is  shown  In  a  study  of  a 
14.3  square  mUe  watershed  above  Lake 
Barcroft  in  Virginia,  a  suburban  area  of 
Washington,  D.C.  As  the  area  of  the 
watershed  undergoing  construction  rose 
from  0.5  percent  to  nearly  9  percent  an- 
nuallv,  the  volume  of  sediment  reaching 
the  lake  rose  from  4  to  25  acre-feet  per 
year.  On  a  small  construction  site  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  encompass- 
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ing  1  to  Wi  acres,  sediment  yields  of 
140,000  tons  per  square  mile  per  year 
were  measured. 

This  severe  erosion  and  sediment  rim- 
off  clogs  streams  and  lakes,  produces 
flooding  problems,  and  causes  severe 
damage  to  the  devlopment  areas  them- 
selves. In  fact,  the  most  significant  non- 
polnt  source  of  pollution  within  metro- 
politan areas  Is  that  caused  by  imcon- 
trolled  growth. 

Most  new  subdivisions  are  stripped  of 
all  trees  and  plant  cover  thereby  remov- 
ing natural  restraints  to  topsoil  move- 
ment during  spring  thaw  and  rainstorms. 
Of  course,  the  closer  any  developments — 
housing  developments,  shopping  centers, 
and  highways — are  to  a  lake  or  stream, 
the  more  the  danger  of  sediment  pollu- 
tion. 

Urban  development,  as  it  paves  over 
land  and  intensifies  development  of  flood 
plains,  has  diminished  the  absorptive 
capacity  of  natural  floodwater  shortage 
areas  and  overburdened  urban  drainage 
systems.  Consequences  include  the  flood- 
ing of  basements  and  traflQc  underpasses, 
causing  extensive  damage,  inconvenience, 
and  loss  of  life.  Attempted  solutions  have 
ranged  from  control  of  the  stream,  via 
damming,  zoning,  and  subdivision  reg- 
ulations, to  emergency  procedures  such 
as  temporary  evacuation.  Debate  has 
arisen  over  the  effectiveness  of  the  above 
solutions  In  maintaining  natural  drain- 
age processes  and  In  meeting  environ- 
mental quality  objectives  of  the  new 
water  resources  environment.  This  all 
presents  a  rather  bafBing  array  of  prob- 
lems to  local  officials. 

The  haphazard  natiu-e  of  urban  devel- 
opment has  meant  that  the  related  pol- 
lution Is  scattered  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  changes  location  with  each  new 
development.  As  a  result,  public  aware- 
ness of  the  problems  and  efforts  to  con- 
trol them  are  usually  localized,  with  only 
a  few  government  officials  actively  in- 
volved. Too  many  Federal,  State,  and 
local  officials  fail  to  realize  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem,  and  are  unaware 
that  the  basic  principles  of  resource  con- 
servation are  applicable  to  urban  as  well 
as  rural  areas. 

The  aggravated  erosion  and  sediment 
pollution  problems  in  developing  areas 
can  be  significantly  reduced  by  simply 
using  the  most  basic  technique  which 
has  been  used  for  years  in  rural  areas. 
In  controlling  topsoil  erosion  on  exposed 
areas,  some  type  of  ground  cover  should 
be  provided.  Inexpensive  and  effective 
materials  have  been  developed  for  devel- 
oping areas  where  vegetation  is  not  feas- 
ible. These  include  liquid  asphalt,  spun 
glass,  and  fiber  net  ground  covers,  which 
are  already  being  used  in  several  areas 
with  great  success. 

The  mechanics  of  controlling  erosion 
and  sedimentation  problems  in  develop- 
ing areas  are  already  known.  Monumen- 
tal waste  and  environmental  damage  can 
be  prevented  if  the  knowledge  and  re- 
sources are  channeled  into  localities 
where  they  are  needed,  and  the  water- 
shed program  as  it  now  stands,  is  simply 
not  doing  the  job. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill  into  the  House, 
H.R.  15596,  which  would  provide  a  di- 
rect link  between  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
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culture  and  developing  areas,  and  would 
provide  for  binding  sigreements  of  up 
to  10  years.  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  cooperate  and  furnish  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  States,  covmties, 
municipalities,  smd  other  public  agen- 
cies in  formulating  development  land 
use  plans  and  ccHitrolUng  erosion  and 
sediment  in  developing  rural  and  urban 
areas.  In  the  assistance  agreements,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  the  cooperating 
agency  to  assure  him  It  will  enact  and 
enforce  adequate  regulations  and  bear 
proportionate  costs  for  preparing  the 
plan. 

The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
initiate  and  accelerate  educational  pro- 
grams across  the  Nation.  These  programs 
can  be  instrumental  In  correcting  the 
discouraging  lack  of  knowledge  that  has 
made  our  developing  areas  a  blight  on 
the  environment.  A  summer  job  corps 
made  up  of  students  in  agriculture  and 
related  areas  is  established,  and  $5  bil- 
lion is  provided  for  implementation  of 
the  needed  programs.  My  bill  provides 
the  energy  and  means  to  direct  resources 
where  they  are  needed,  and  should  re- 
ceive the  attention  and  enthusiasm  that 
it  needs  to  make  its  programs  possible. 
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EISENHOWER  MISQUOTED  AGAIN 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18,  1972 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
of  July  16-22  we  mark  the  13th  annual 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 
Every  year  since  1959,  by  Presidential 
proclamation,  we  have  taken  the  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week  to  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  ideals  of  freedom 
and  self-determination  for  all  people.  It 
is  a  week  in  which  we  remember  the 
plight  of  over  1  biUion  people  in  captive 
nations  existing  under  a  form  of  govern- 
ment not  of  their  choosing. 

I  believe  it  is  important  that  we  con- 
tinue to  remember  and  to  remain  aware 
of  the  situation  existing  in  the  many 
captive  countries  of  the  world.  As  our  Na- 
tion enters  what  some  consider  a  new  era 
of  peaceful  coexistence  and  negotiation, 
we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  lulled  into 
apathy  or  complacent  self  security  that 
would  ignore  the  conditions  of  one-third 
of  humanity  which  lives  in  the  27  captive 
nations.  Despite  all  of  our  changes  in 
poUcy  and  countless  diplomatic  agree- 
ments the  reaUty  of  these  27  nations  re- 
mains to  challenge  our  concern  and  com- 
mitment to  freedom. 

The  people  of  the  world  and  especially 
those  in  bondage  look  to  us  for  encour- 
agement in  their  quest  for  freedom,  lib- 
erty and  basic  human  rights.  This  week 
the  Governors  and  mayors  in  37  States 
join  17  other  countries  in  the  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  welcome  the  observance  of  this  week 
as  we  mark  it  with  a  reaffirmation  of 
America's  commitment  to  liberty  and  an 
end  of  oppression  for  all  the  peoples  of 
this  planet. 


HON.  WILUAM  L  SPRINGER 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Tuesday.  July  18.  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  pre- 
sume that  during  this  campaign  there 
will  be  many  misquotations  and  may  mis- 
quoted candidates  One  candidate  has 
been  trying  tc  represent  himself  as  a 
disciple  of  former  President  Dwight 
Eisenhower 

These  misunderstandings  come  from 
takmg  quotations  out  of  context.  The 
Boston  Sunday  Herald  Traveler  and  Sun- 
day Advertiser  of  July  2,  titled,  "Eisen- 
hower Misquoted  Again."  gives  you  some 
idea  of  how  that  particular  candidate 
considers  himself  a  disciple  of  Eisen- 
hower. Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth  as  the  editorial  so  well  explains. 
The  editorial  follows: 

EisxNHOvvEE  Misquoted  Again 
Guess  who  was  trying  to  pass  himself  off 
as  a  -disciple"  of  former  President  Elsenhow- 
er the  other  day?  Not  Richard  Nixon,  who 
could  claim  that  distinction  with  considera- 
ble justification,  since  he  did  serve  eight 
years  as  Ike's  Vice  President. 

No.  the  alleged  "disciple"  Is  none  other 
than  Sen.  George  McOovern. 

Because  Elsenhower  once  made  a  brief  ref- 
erence to  the  so-called  "mUttan'-lndustrlal 
complex" — a  spectre  which  McGovern  finds 
so  frightening  that  he  has  proposed  a  40  per- 
cent slash  in  defense  spending — somebody 
recently  pinned  the  "disciple"  label  on  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  And  the  other 
day  McGovern  declared  that  he  was  proud 
to  accept  It. 

Elsenhower,  he  said  was  a  man  "who  con- 
cluded his  administration  with  a  farewell 
address  In  which  he  said  that  the  great  single 
danger  to  this  country  Is  the  mounting  power 
of  the  mlUtary  and  industrial  complex  " 

President  Elsenhower,  of  course,  never  said 
any  sueh  thing.  And  McGovern  should  know 
It.  though  Ike's  statement  about  the  military- 
Industrial  complex  has  t)een  misquoted,  dis- 
torted and  taken  out  of  context  so  often  that 
one  more  misrepresentation  comes  as  no  great 
surprise. 

In  his  farewell  address  on  Jan.  17,  1961, 
Elsenhower  did  Indeed  warn  that  the  nation 
shotild  "guard  against  the  acquisition  of  un- 
warranted Influence,  whether  sought  or  un- 
sought, by  the  mllltary-lndustnal  complex." 
But  he  added  rather  significantly  that  the 
existence  of  that  complex,  though  potential- 
ly dangerous,  was  largely  unavoidable. 

"We  recognize  the  Imperative  need  for  this 
development,"  he  said,  noting  that  "we  can 
no  longer  risk  emergency  ImproTlsatlon  of 
national  defense-  we  have  been  compelled  to 
create  a  permanent  armaments  Industry  of 
vast  proportions" 

Another  phrase  m  his  address  almost  never 
quoted  by  those  who  seek  to  depict  General 
Eisenhower  a.-;  a  budding  pacifist:  "A  vital 
element  in  keeping  the  peace  Is  our  military 
establishment.  O-ar  arms  must  be  kept 
mighty,  ready  for  instant  action,  so  that  no 
potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to  risk 
his  own  destruction  ' 

Any  similarity  between  these  statements 
and  the  twisted  version  of  them  by  Sen. 
McQpvern  Is  rather  hard  to  find. 

No  one  knows,  of  course,  what  President 
Elsenho-wer's  attitude  toward  the  current 
political  and  military  situation  might  be  If 
he  were  alive  today.  But  our  guess  Is  that  he 
probably  wouldn't  smile  on  Sen.  McOovern's 
plan  to  emasculate  our  defenses  or  be  amused 
by  the  prospect  of  the  South  Dakota  Senator 
posing  as  his  'disciple." 
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To  quote  Ike's  son.  Col.  John  Elsenliower: 
■IX  Sen.  McOovern  la  Indeed  a  cUsclple  of  my 
faiher  in  his  military  opinions,  then  the  Bosa 
miist  be  rotating  in  hla  grave  at  the  faUure 
of  his  pupil  to  learn  his  lessons." 


MONTHLY       CALENDAR       OF      THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18,  1972 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  is  my  privilege  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  monthly  calendar  of  the  Smithson- 
ian Institute.  The  July  calendar  of 
events  follows : 

Calendar  or  Tin:  Smithsoniai*  iNSTmrrioN 
JfLT   1972 

ST'MMER    HOCUS 

Museum  of  History  and  Technology;  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History;  Arts  and  Industries 
Building:  10  am.— 9  pm  seven  days  each 
week. 

P^eer  O&llery  of  Art;  National  Collection  of 
Pine  Arts;  National  Portrait  Gallery:  Ren- 
wlck  Gallery;  10  a.m.-5:30  p.m.  daily. 

National  Zoo  buildings:  9  a.m. -6  p.m., 
daUy. 

Anacostta  Neighborhood  Museum:  10  a.m.- 
8  pm.  weekdays;   1-6  p.m.,  weekends. 

MUSEUM    TOrRS 

INFO  •72.  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Mu- 
seum of  History  and  Technology,  Arts  &  In- 
dustries Building.  Walk-In  tours  are  con- 
ducted by  summer  volunteers  beginning  every 
half-hour  between  10:30  a.m.  and  12  noon 
and  between  2  and  4  p.m.  at  the  Info  Desks. 
Special  group  tours  for  these  buildings  can 
also  be  arranged  by  ceiling  381-5304. 

National  Portrait  Gallery.  Group  tours  by 
appointment.  381-6285.  'Accoustlguide  "  tour 
(45  minutes)  of  the  extilbltlon  "If  Elect- 
ed. .  ."  Unsuccessful  Candidates  for  the  Pres- 
idency, 1796-1968.  Recorded  by  Dr.  Marvin 
Sadlk.  Director  of  the  NPG.  $1. 

National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts.  Group 
tours  by  appointment,  381-6541. 

Dial-a-Phenomenon — 737-8855  for  weekly 
announcements  on  stars,  planets  and  world- 
wide occurrences  of  short-lived  natural  phe- 
nomena. 

DEMONSTRATIONS 

Museum  of  History  and  Technology 

Music  Macfiinea — American  Style  Mechani- 
cal and  electronic  music  machines.  Monday. 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Sunday.  1:30  p.m. 
2nd  floor  As  part  of  the  Mu.Hc  Machines  ex- 
hibit, excerpts  from  filmed  musical  produc- 
tions are  shown  continuously  during  the 
museum  hours. 

Svinnmg  and  Weaving^  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
dav.  Thursday,   10  30-12:30. 

Machine  Tools  Wednesday.  Thursday,  Fri- 
day 1-2  p  m. 

The  Smithsonian  Monthly  Calendar  of 
E^ei-ts  Is  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Public  Af- 
fairs Editor  LUas  Wiltshire.  Deadline  for 
entnes  in  the  August  Calendar:  July  5. 

Dlal-A-Museum— 737-8811  for  daUy  an- 
nouncements on  new  exhibits  and  special 
events. 

FOREIGN  STrOY  TOTJBS 

For  members  of  the  National  and  Resident 
Associates.  For  further  details  on  tours, 
listed  below,  write  Miss  Schumann,  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  Washington,  DC.  20360. 

1972- 

The  PUgrimage  Road    Sept.  11-Oct.  9. 

No-Tour  Tour  (Dulles-London-Dullee)  : 
Sept.  ll-Oct.  2. 

Russia:  Sept.  12-Oct.  3.  Watting  lUt  only. 
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Pakistan  and  Afghanistan;  Oct.  9-Nov.  8. 
Waiting  list  only. 

1973: 

Peru   (archeology  tour) :  Feb.  8-Mar.  5. 

Morocco:  Mar.  6 — 3  weeks. 

Prehistoric  Caves  of  Spain  and  France: 
April  2 — 3  weeks. 

Middle  East  (Lebanon.  Jordan,  Cyprus  and 
Israel):   April   13 — 3  weeks. 

Sites  of  Civilization:  Oct.  7 — 3  we«ka  on  the 
cruise  ship  Argonaut. 

African  Safari  (Tarzania  and  Kenya  Game 
Parks  and  Seychelles) :  Oct.  3 — 3  weeks. 

CLASSES    AND     WORKSHOPS     SPONSORED     BY     THE 
SMITHSONIAN    ASSOCIATES 

Classes  are  available  In  the  following  cate- 
gories on  a  subscrlptlon-only  basis.  For  in- 
formation, call  381-5157. 

Tiny  Tots  (ages  4-7),  Two-week  sessions 
every  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday. 
July"  11-20;  July  25-August  3:  August  14-24. 

Young  People  (ages  8-13).  Same  schedule 
as  above. 

Teenagers  and  Adults:  Twice  a  week  for 
three  weeks.  July  10-27;  August  7-24. 

Changes  of  address  and  calendar  requests.- 
maU  to  Central  Information  Desk,  Great  Hall, 
Smithsonian  Institution  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20560.  When  applicable,  please  in- 
clude old  calendar  label. 
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RADIO   SMITHSONIAN 

Radio  Smithsonian,  a  program  of  music 
and  conversation  growing  out  of  the  Insti- 
tution's many  activities,  is  broadcast  every 
Sunday  on  WGMS-AM  (570)  and  FM  (103.5) 
from  9-9:30  p.m.  The  program  schedule  for 
July:  ^    ^ 

2nd  The  Worla  of  Ants.  Ronald  Goor  of  the 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History  de- 
scribes the  complex  lifestyle  of  ants.  Explor- 
ing Oriental  Art.  with  Harold  Stern,  Director 
of  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art. 

9th  Concert  featuring  Sebastian  Kelber,  re- 
corder; Lane  Anderson,  cello;  and  James 
Weaver,  harpsichord. 

16th  The  Megastates  of  America.  Journalist 
Neal  Peirce,  a  fellow  of  the  Woodrow  WUson 
International  Center  for  Scholars,  discusses 
our  ten  largest  states — ^thelr  similarities  and 
differences. 

23rd  Folk  Concert,  featuring  British  sing- 
ers David  and  Tonl  Arthur  and  John  Har- 
rison. 

30th  Understanding  Drugs.  A  look  at  the 
drug  scene  today,  as  reflected  in  the  Smith- 
sonian's current  exhibition  on  drugs. 

PUPPET    THEATRE 

Tom  Sawyer.  A  return  engagement  of  Allan 
Stevens  and  Company's  original  production 
of  the  Mark  Twain  classic.  The  fifteen  pup- 
pets Include  Tom,  Huck,  Injun  Joe  and  Becky 
Thatcher,  all  acting  out  their  adventtires  in 
a  multi-media  setting.  Performances  begin  at 
11  a.m..  12  and  1  p.m.,  in  the  History  and 
Technology  BuUding  auditorium,  and  will 
run  through  July  9  (except  July  3rd).  Ad- 
mission is  $1  for  chUdren;  $1.25  for  adults. 
Reservations  may  be  made  by  calling  the 
Box  Office,  381-5395.  The  Marvelous  Land  of 
Oz  returns  to  the  Puppet  Theatre  July  12  and 
will  remain  through  Labor  Day.  Perform- 
ances are  11  a.m.,  12  and  1  p.m.  Wednesdays 
through  Sundays.  The  Smithsonian  Resident 
Puppet  Theatre  is  produced  by  the  Division 
of  Performing  Arts. 

JUNE    30 — JULY    4 

Festival  of  American  Polklife — featuring 
the  State  of  Maryland.  Union  Workers,  and 
the  American  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  SUth  annual  presentation  sponsored 
bv  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Division  of 
Performing  Arts.  Crafts,  cooking  and  horse 
demonstrations,  hayrldes,  concerts,  dances, 
music  workshops  and  panel  discussions  will 
be  among  the  activities  scheduled  from  11- 
5:30  dally  on  the  Mall,  with  a  special  all-day 
gospel  smg  on  Sunday  and  the  first  Smith- 


sonian Fiddlers  Convention  and  competition 
on  Tuesday  from  1-7  p.m. 

In  cooperation  with  the  National  Park 
Service,  a  Maryland  Waterways  Area  has  been 
organized  at  Halns  Point  with  the  ships  and 
crafts  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  demonstrations 
of  waterfowllng  with  Chesapeake  Bay  Re- 
trievers, and  worlwhops  In  fur  trapping  and 
boat  building.  A  shuttle  will  tie  available 
between  the  Mall  and  the  Waterways  Area 
from  11  a.m. -5  pjn. 

On  the  Mall,  the  Maryland  Horse  Area  will 
feature  many  breeds  and  uses  of  horses  and 
ponies  with  dressage  and  hunting  demonstra- 
tions tis  well  as  the  horse-drawn  fruit  vend- 
mg  carts  of  Baltimore's  "Arabbers."  The 
Maryland  Area  will  also  include  the  music 
and  food  of  the  varied  ethnic  communities — 
Italian,  Greek.  Polish.  Amlsh.  and  Turkish. 

The  American  Indian  Area  this  year  will 
feature  the  traditional  culture  that  still  plays 
a  large  part  In  the  Indian  comjnunlty  of  the 
Southwest- — the  crafts,  dances,  food  and 
clothing.  Workshops  and  panel  discussions 
will  also  be  held  each  day,  and  Intertribal 
dances  will  be  performed  Friday  and  Sunday 
evenmgs  at  9  o'clock. 

The  Union  Area  will  include  lithographers, 
needle  trades  workers  and  cabinetmakers. 
The  oral  traditions  of  the  labor  movement 
will  be  told  by  folklorlsts  and  craftsmen 
through  songs  and  discussions. 

Films  related  to  the  Festival  will  be  shown 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  from  11^,  and  Informal  concerts 
will  continue  on  the  MaU  each  evening  until 
8:30  p.m. 

SAT.    1 

Exhibition:  The  Monotype:  An  Edition  0/ 
One.  Thirty-nine  one-of-a-kind  prints  by 
four  American  artists — Maurice  Prendergast, 
Abraham  Walkowltz,  Milton  Avery,  and  Matt 
PhlUlps.  Each  artist  is  also  represented  by  one 
example  of  his  work  In  another  medium.  At 
the  National  Collection  of  Pine  Arts,  through 
August  6.  Circulated  by  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution Tarveling  Exhibition  Service. 
Tin:.  4 

Lecture:  Colonial  American  Craftsmen: 
the  Age  of  Pride,  by  Leonard  Everett  Fisher, 
designer  of  four  new  postage  stamps,  com- 
memorating colonial  artisans,  that  will  be 
Issued  on  Independence  Day  at  Williamsburg, 
Va.  Jointly  sponsored  by  the  Smitlisonian 
and  the  Postal  Service,  this  is  the  first  in  a 
series  of  Philatelic  Dedicatory  Lectures.  4:30 
p.m.  National  Museum  of  History  and  Tech- 
nology auditorium. 

WED.    s 

Design  film:  The  Music  Rack.  Filmed  by 
the  American  Crafts  CouncU,  wood  crafts- 
man Wendell  Castle  is  shown  making  a  com- 
plex laminated  mustic  rack.  Continuous  half- 
hour  showings  from  11  a.m.;  last  showing 
2:30  p.m.  The  Renwlck  Gallery. 

THTT.    8 

Creative  Screen:  Our  Country's  Flag- 
Prints,  paintings,  manuscripts  and  maps  doc- 
ument the  dramatic  history  of  the  American 
flag;  Photography  as  an  Art — Ansel  Adams 
explains  his  photography  and  discTisses  his 
mehods  of  teaching;  Multiply  and  Subdue— 
A  new  film  that  uses  abstract  photography 
to  portray  an  ecological  theme.  Three-film 
program  begins  at  11  a.m.,  12  noon,  and  1  pm- 
National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts. 

SAT.    8 

Creative  screen:  Our  Country's  Flag: 
Photography  as  an  Art:  Multiply  and  Subdue. 
Repeat  program.  See  July  6  for  details. 

WED.    12 

Exhibition;  Hall  of  History  of  Money  artd 
Medals.  New  hall  displaying  the  remarkable 
Josiah  K.  Lilly  Jr.  Collection;  demonstrating 
the  art  of  coin-making  from  the  7th  cen- 
tury B.C.  to  the  lastest  electronic  methods, 
and  depicting  the  work  of  counterfeiters. 
Children's    Comer    includes    bruried    Roman 
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in.  Shipwrecked  Spanish  bullion  and 
?J^ed  p^ate  -pleces-of -eight."  Third  floor, 
5X^  Museum  of  History  and  Technology. 

i3ro  film:  Design  and  Man.  A  filmed  look 
at  mdustrial  and  commercial  design,  and  the 
Lwn  process.  Continuous  showings  from 
ifw  ail.;  last  showing  2:30  p.m.  The  Ren- 
wlck Gallery. 

FRI      14 

Exhibition:  Hall  of  Printing  and  Graphic 
irtTNew  hall  Ulustratlng  the  printer  s  craft 
nver  five  centuries.  Among  the  period  rooms 
?,  an  18th  century  shop  like  one  Benjamin 
vr^Un  might  have  used.  In  the  printmak- 
^^ctlon,  techniques  of  such  great  masters 
„  Rembrandt  and  Munch  are  shown.  Third 
floor.  National  Museum  of  History  and  Tech- 

''°ESbltlon:  Artist-Naturalists:  Observa- 
nts in  the  Americas.  Some  70  works  dating 
rom  the  1720's  to  the  1920's  by  American 
artists  Mark  Catsby,  Alexander  Wilson  John 
Tames  Audubon,  Martin  Johnson  Heade,  the 
Tliver  famllv,  and  Louis  A.  Puertes.  National 
CoUectlon  of  Fine  Arts,  through  September 
10, 

TUE.    18 

Lecture'  The  Glass  of  Frederick  Carder,  by 
Paul  V  Gardner.  Smithsonian  Curator  of 
Glass  and  Ceramics.  Mr.  Gardner,  who  worked 
for  Carder  at  the  Steuben  Glass  Works,  will 
give  a  personal  glimpse  into  the  life  of 
carder— a  major  figure  in  the  late  19th  cen- 
turv  and  earlv  20th  century  English  and 
American  glassmaking.  The  lecture  wUl  also 
focus  on  the  sources  of  Carder's  Inspiration 
and  the  development  of  his  various  compli- 
cated processes.  8:30  p  m..  The  Renwlck  Gal- 
lerv. 

WED.     19 

Design  films:  The  Music  Rack.  Repeat.  See 
July  5  for  details. 

THU.    20 

Creative  screen:  Afatru:— Design  In  motion 
using  graphic  computer  InstrumenUtion; 
Mark  Tobey—The  rhythms  and  designs  of 
Tobey  seen  In  his  paintings  from  the  early 
market  scenes  to  the  abstract  Broadway  light 
series.  Background  music  and  narration  by 
the  artist.  Two-film  program  begins  11  a.m.. 
12  noon  and  1  p.m.  National  Collection  of 
Pine  Arts. 

SAT.    22 

Creative  screen:  Matrix:  Mark  Tobey.  Re- 
peat See  July  20  for  details. 

WED.    26 

Design  film:  Glas-leerdam.  The  design  and 
manufacture  of  glass.  Continuous  showings 
from  11  a.m.;  last  showing  2:30  p.m.  The 
Renwlck  Gallery. 

drugs:  a  special  exhibition 
Schedule  of  special  activities  arts  and 
industries  building 
(For  last-minute  schedule  changes, 
call  737-8811) 

July 

1-2  Dusty  and  Siceets  McGee.  film  by  Floyd 
Mutrux.  11:30  am.,  2:30.  4:30  and  6:30  p.m. 
Question/answer  session.^  follow. 

3  Inner  Voices  of  Lorton— Performances  at 
1:30  and  4:30  p.m.  Dusty  and  Siceets  Mc- 
Gee—6:30  p.m. 

4  Dusty  and  Su-eets  McGee.  See  July  1. 

5  Films:  Ske:ag—l\ -.30  a.m.  and  4:30  p.m. 
US— 2:30  and  6:30  p.m.  Discussion  of  film  and 
related  questions  follows  each  screening. 

6  Films:  Speedscene—l\:3Q  a.m.  and  4:30 
p.m  The  Opium  Trail— 2  30  and  6:30  p.m. 
Discussion  cf  film  and  related  questions  fol- 
low each  screenliig, 

7  Films:   David — 11:30  am.  and  4:30  p.m. 
Brian  at  17—2:30  and  630  p  m.   Question 
answer  session  follows: 

8-9  Neic  York  Free  Theatre — Performances 
at  1:30  and  5  p.m. 

10  Panel  discussion:  Ethics  of  Addiction. 
10:30  ajn.  and  2  p.m.  Panel  discussions  follow 
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presentation  of  papers  with  time  devoted  to 
questions  from  the  audience 

11-12  Video  replay  uf  July  10  panel  discus- 
sion. 10:30  a.m.  and  2  pm. 

13-14  Films;  NIMH  documentary  Drugs — 
10:30  a.m.,  2:30  and  4:30  p.m.  Curious  Alice — 
11:30  a.m.  3:30,  5:30  and  7:30  p.m. 

15-16  Film:  Long  Day's  Journey  Into 
Night— 11:30  a.m..  2:30.  5  and  7  p.m.  Ques- 
tion answer  session  follows. 

17  Inner  Voices  of  Lorton — Performances  at 
11  a.m.,  2:30  and  4:30p.m. 

18  Films:  Darkness,  Darkness — 10:30  a.m., 
2:30  and  4:30  p.m  11:59  Last  Minute  to 
Choc'se—l\:30  a.m..  3:30.  6:30  and  7:30  p.m. 
General  questlon./answer  session  follows. 

19  Inner  Voices  of  Lorton — Performances  at 
11  am.,  2:30  and  4:30  p.m. 

20  Films:  t/S- 10:30  a.m.,  2:30  and  4:30 
p  m.  Speedscene— 11:30  a.m.  3:30,  5:30  and 
7:30  p.m. 

21  Film:  The  People  Next  Door — 11:30  a.m., 
2:30,  4:30  and  6:30  pjn.  Question,  answer 
session  follows  each  showing. 

23-23  Marathon  House  Players  of  Boston — 
Performances  at  1:30  and  5  p.m. 

24  Panel  discussion;  Drugs  in  Transit. 
Panel  discussion  follows  presentation  of 
papers  with  time  devoted  to  questions  from 
the  audience.  10:30  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 

26  PUms:  US— 10:30  ajn..  2:30  and  4:30 
p.m.  SpeedJcene — 11:30  a.m..  3:30,  5:30  and 
7:30  p.m. 

26  Films :  David — 10:30  ajn.,  2:30  and  4:30 
p.m.  Curious  Alice— 11:30  a.m..  3:30.  6:30 
and  7:30  p.m. 

27  PUms:  NIMH  documentary  Drugs— 
10:30  a.m..  2:30  and  4:30  p.m.  £beTW— 11:30 
a.m.,  3:30,  6:30  and  7:30  p.m. 

28  Films:  To  Find  Our  Life — 10:30  a.m.. 
2  30  and  4:30  p.m.  Darkness,  Darkness — 
11:30  a.m.,  3:30,  5:30  and  7:30  p.m. 

29-30  Film:  The  Trip — 11:30  a.m.,  2:30. 
4:30  and  6:30  p.m.  General  question/answer 
session  follows. 

31  PUms:  Epitaph — 10:30  a.m..  2:30  and 
4:30  p.m.  US— 11:30  a.m..  3:30,  5:30  and 
7:30  p.m. 

THE    SMITHSONIAN    BOOKSTORE 

A  handsome  new  bookstore,  operated  for  the 
Smithsonian  by  McGraw-Hill.  Inc.,  opened 
June  20.  with  general  and  specialized  publi- 
cations reflecting  subjects  of  Smithsonian 
exhibits  and  research  It  features  a  replica 
of  the  now  defunct  "Shakespeare  &  Co.."  in 
Paris,  the  famous  American  bookshop  which 
figured  prominently  as  a  gathering  place 
during  the  1920's  and  1930'8  for  Hemingway. 
Joyce,  Pound,  Glde,  Gertrude  Stein  and  Scott 
Fitzgerald.  At  the  Constitution  Avenue  en- 
trsmce  of  the  National  Museum  of  History 
and  Technology. 


HELP   FOR    SMALL   BUSINESSES 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  III 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1972 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  rec- 
ognize that  small  business  forms  the 
backbone  of  America's  economy  and  that, 
with  the  growth  of  bigness  and  the  in- 
creasing merger  of  firms  in  industry.  It 
is  vitally  Impwrtant  for  the  Government 
to  protect  and  encourage  the  independ- 
ence of  small  businessmen. 

In  recognition  of  this,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  recently  activated  a  pro- 
gram to  assist  small  businesses.  What 
follows  is  a  story  carried  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press  on  May  7.  1972,  which  de- 
scribes this  important  effort. 
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I  am  sure  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
saluting  the  initiative  of  both  the  pubUc 
and  private  sectors  in  combining  to  bring 
meaningful  assistance  to  perhaps  our 
mo6t  valuable  resource  lor  new  economic 
growth,  the  small  businessman. 

•'PlOBLEM-SOLVEBS"      GiVX     SMALL 

Managemxnt  a  Lift 
I  By  William  H.  Wyllei 
Sometimes  It's  shocking  what  the  president 
of  a  small  to  medium-size  company  doeant 
know- 
One   chief   executive   drew   a   blank   when 
asked  how  big  the  market  Is  for  the  three- 
sided  widgets  his  firm  manufactures 

Another's  knowledge  of  recent  tax  changes 
wa*  disturbingly  lean. 

A  third  was  hopelessly  out  of  touch  with 
the  lateet  thinking  on  corporate  planning 

Elach  situation  had  the  makings  of  a  busi- 
ness tragedy  because  in  a  compiany  that  does 
•2  million  to  »4  nUlUon  a  year  the  mantle  of 
leadership  rests  squarely  and  sometimes 
solely  on  the  president's  shoulders 

Obviously  these  "minis"  of  the  businoee 
world  cannot  afford  full-time  staffers  for 
market  research,  legal  and  tax  counaels  and 
corporate  planning  But  there  are  ways  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  latest  management 
skills  without  s- raining  the  puraeetrings. 

One  mormng  last  month  nearly  100  small 
compttny  executives  met  at  the  Mountain 
View  Inn  near  Greensburg.  Lewis  E.  Oormoan, 
director  of  the  Pittsburg  Field  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Ck)mmeroe,  presided  at 
the  day-long  session. 

At  his  disposal  were  a  half-dozen  panel- 
Ute — hlgh-pnced  talent  that  few.  if  any.  of 
the  companies  could  afford  on  their  payrolls 
full  time.  But  for  Conman — and  Uncle 
Sam — they  were  working  free 

One  of  the  panelists,  Marvin  S  Lieber.  a 
tax  conjBultant  and  partner  in  the  Pittsburgh 
law  firm  of  Berkman.  Riisiander.  Pohl.  Lieber 
and  Engel,  explained  during  a  recent  inter- 
view why  he  was  there. 

"These  seminars  give  business  executives 
exposure  to  opportunities  they  aren't  even 
aware  of,"  he  said,  stressing  the  lack  of  man- 
agement expertise  in  smaller  firms 

"Some  of  the  small  companies  of  today 
will  l>e  the  big  ones  of  tomorrow,"  he  added, 
"if  they  make  the  right  moves" 

Lieber  cited  one  of  the  chief  concerns  at 
the  White  House  conference  on  business 
planning  earlier  this  year — failure  of  many 
companies  to  exploit  management  techni- 
ques, which  Americans  have  a  genius  for 
perfecting 

Another  panelist.  Richard  C  Andres,  presi- 
dent of  Marketing  Services  Associates,  said 
the  session  was  an  opportunity  to  tell  busi- 
nessmen "what  market  research  can  and 
cannot  do" 

Conman's  "road  show. "  which  he  said  is 
unique  to  the  Commerce  Department's  Pitts- 
burgh office,  also  appeared  in  Erie  and  is 
booked  for  Cleveland.  WhUe  the  "actors- 
may  change,  the  plot  remains  the  same — 
offering  businessmen  a  look  at  tax  advan- 
tages marketing,  accounting  and  other 
management  tools. 

If  there  is  a  quick  way  to  get  a  business- 
man's attention,  it's  by  discussing  tax 
breaks.  Consequently  Lieber  touched  some 
tender  nerves. 

He  advised  how  to  use  the  new  7  percent 
Investment  credit  (even  a  new  grocery  coun- 
ter may  qualify)  and  how  to  take  advantage 
of  the  faster  depreciation  rules 

Lieber  also  explained  how  an  employer 
can  reduce  his  taxes  by  providing  lobs  for 
disadvantaged  workers.  For  each  dollar  In 
wages,  an  employer  actually  pays  only  25  to 
30  cents  after  appylng  tax  credits,  he  said. 

"Once  an  employer  learns  how  to  com- 
municate with  a  ghetto- type  worker,  he 
often  gains  a  valuable  employee."  Ueljer 
added.  The  federal  government  prods  busl- 
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nessmen  to  take  a  chance  by  offering  tax  In- 
cenilves 

As  for  market  research,  Andres  listed  these 
objectives 

A  measurement  of  market  size  and  growth. 
Including  geographic  dimensions,  so  "sales 
muscle  ■  can  be  applied  In  the  right  places 
I  don't  assign  10  salesmen  to  Memphis  If  only 
1  percent  of  the  market  Is  there) , 

An  audit  of  the  competition  to  determine 
who  has  what  share  of  the  market. 

A  determination  of  the  best  ways  to  reach 
customers — through  distributors,  dealers, 
catalogs,  etc. 

Andres  said  It's  Important  to  get  market 
research  Into  declalon-maklng  early  to  make 
sure  Ideas  are  saiable.  A  company  ought  to 
know  whether  a  product  should  be  "red. 
square  and  under  $500,"  long  before  It  goes 
Inu)  production,  he  explained. 

Joseph  P.  Dl  Mario,  a  partner  of  Touche 
Roes  &  Co.,  discussed  accounting  as  a  plan- 
ning and  management  profit  tool. 

International  business  planning  was 
tackled  by  Arthur  L.  Pitch  of  Pitch  Associ- 
ates, and  Edward  A.  Hebdltch  spoke  on  cor- 
porate planning  for  large  and  small  com- 
patiies. 

Sales  training,  a  luxury-  for  moet  small 
firms,  was  discussed  by  O.  Edward  Winner 
whose  company  isame  name)  has  trained 
nearly  30  000  sailesmen. 

Their  topics  represent  the  sophisticated 
tools  needed  fur  modern  management, 
whether  a  company  Is  big  or  little. 

Andres  used  this  analogy; 

On  a  clear  day  a  pilot  bound  for  Erie  can 
see  his  destination  from  Pittsburgh  once 
he  gains  altitude.  All  he  has  to  do  Is  point  his 
plane  In  the  right  direction. 

But  on  a  foggy  day  a  pilot  needs  Instru- 
ments— altimeter,  compass,  radar,  etc. — to 
make  the  same  Alight. 

In  the  years  following  World  War  n,  the 
"weather  was  clear"  for  business.  But  In  re- 
cent times  fog  has  set  In  and  a  businessman 
needs  Instruments — tax  expertise,  siUes 
training,  market  research,  etc. — to  keep  from 
"hitting  the  mountains." 

He  may  still  hit  a  mountain  If  he's  a  poor 
pilot  but  If  he  reads  the  Instruments  cor- 
rectly his  Journey  should  be  profitable. 

Conunerce  Is  trying  to  steer  small  com- 
panies away  from  the  "wlng-and-a-prayer" 
strategy  and  Into  a  more  scientific  flight 
plan. 


NEWS  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION  BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or    VISQINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1972 

Mr,  WHITKHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  Inserting  the  July  10.  1972,  edition  of 
the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission — ARBC — into 
the  Record.  I  take  this  action  to  help  my 
colleafi^ues  be  Informed  of  ARBC  devel- 
opments leading  to  the  observance  of  the 
Nation's  200th  anniversary  in  1976.  The 
bulletin  is  compiled  and  written  by  the 
ARBC  Communications  Committee  staff. 
The  bulletin  follows: 

I  Prom   the   Bicentennial   Bulletin,   July    10, 

19721 

ExcEKPTS   From  the  PREsmxyrr's  Speech 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  President  Nixon 

delivered  a  radio  address  to  the  Nation  and 

announced  that  in  the  near  future  he  would 

t>e  extending  an  Invitation  to  the  World  for 

the  Bicentennial.  In  his  speech,  the  Presl- 
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dent  briefly  mentioned  the  three  Interrelated 
programs  of  the  ARBC  and  then  said,  "The 
third  major  program,  the  one  I  especially 
want  to  talk  about  this  morning,  will  be 
known  as  Festival  USA.  Its  concern  wUl  be 
travel,  discovery  and  hospitality.  Hospitality 
by  Americans  to  Americans  and  hospitality 
by  Americans  to  millions  upon  miUlons  of 
visitors  from  nearly  every  other  country  on 
the  globe. 

"In  the  near  future,  I  will  be  sending  In 
the  name  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  formal  and  official  invitations  to  the 
governments  of  nations  around  the  globe, 
extending  a  welcome  to  the  i>eople  of  those 
nations  to  visit  the  United  States  as  laws  and 
circumstances  permit  during  the  Bicenten- 
nial Era  and  especially  during  the  year  1976. 

"This  unprecedented  Invitation  to  the 
world  Is  particularly  appropriate  for  two  rea- 
sons, first  because  America  Is  and  always  has 
been  a  nation  of  nations. 

"A  second  compelling  reason  for  this  In- 
vitation to  the  world  relates  to  our  hopes 
for  a  genuine  and  lasting  peace  among 
nations. 

"Nations,  like  individuals,  stand  a  better 
chance  of  working  constructively  together  If 
people  on  both  sides  can  learn  to  respect  one 
another  as  fellow  human  beings. 

"Our  Invitation  to  the  world  can  contrib- 
ute significantly  to  that  crucial  process.  As 
we  move  toward  1976.  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission  will  follow  up 
on  this  Invitation  with  a  vigorous  action 
program.  I  urge  every  American  to  Join  In 
support  of  that  program." 

American   Revolution   Bicentennial 

On  the  Fourth  In  Colonial  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  the  Bicentennial's  Phllatellc-Nu- 
mlsmatlc  Combination  was  unveiled  by  17 
year  old  David  Halaas,  a  member  of  the 
ARBC's  Philatelic  Advisory  Panel.  He  also 
mailed  the  first  medal-stamp  envelope  to 
President  Nixon  In  a  special  ceremony  fol- 
lowing the  presentation  of  the  Bicentennial 
flag  on  the  Market  Oreen.  In  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service's  ceremony  presenting  the  four  new 
Bicentennial  stamps  In  front  of  the  Old  Co- 
lonial Post  Office,  Halaas  noted  that  he  was 
among  several  young  people  participating  In 
various  ways  to  help  plan  the  Nation's  Bi- 
centennial. 

The  District  of  Columbia  government  an- 
nounced over  the  Fourth  holiday  weekend 
that  a  year-long  study  at  a  cost  of  $57,000 
wUl  commence  to  ascertain  ways  to  alleviate 
transportation  problems  for  the  Bicentennial. 

The  ARBC  wishes  to  salute  the  producers 
and  directors  and  all  associated  with  the 
Fourth  of  July  special  on  NBC,  "The  Stars 
and  Stripes  Show."  A  special  thanks  is  also 
extended  to  Mr.  Bob  Hope  for  his  Bicenten- 
nial Message  and  to  aU  the  entertainers  and 
sports  figures  who  participated  In  this  na- 
tionwide show  that  was  incorporated  in  the 
ARBC's  official  1972  "Spirit  of  "76"  program 
from  coast  to  coast. 

The  District  of  Columbia's  Bicentennial 
Assembly,  formed  by  Mayor  Walter  E.  Wash- 
ington, was  sworn  In  on  June  25  and  will 
work  In  conjunction  with  the  DC.  Bicenten- 
nial Commission.  The  Assembly  resolved  that 
"complete  self-government  and  full  congres- 
sional representation  become  the  No.  1  pri- 
ority for  the  Bicentennial."  The  Assembly, 
which  will  serve  as  the  Commission's  liaison 
with  the  community  at  large,  wUl  develop 
plans  for  tourism,  economic  development,  re- 
habilitation of  neighborhoods,  pollution  con- 
trol and  public  safety.  The  75-member  group 
was  elected  by  communities  In  D.C.  and  then 
appointed  by  the  Mayor. 

Commission  Members  Thomaslne  Hill,  Roy 
Brooks  and  Ken  Beale  participated  In  the 
annual  nationwide  assembly  of  high  school 
student  council  leaders  June  25-29  at  Forest 
View  High  School  In  Arlington  Heights,  a 
suburb  .of  Chicago.  The  Commission  Mem- 
bers encouraged  the  student  reps  to  return 
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to  thetr  states  and  schools  with  the  ARBC 
message — that  there  Is  to  be  a  national  ren- 
aissance between  now  and  1976  and  that  stu- 
dents as  the  Citizens  of  Century  Three  should 
be  In  the  forefront.  The  Resolution  passed  by 
the  Conference  reads  as  follows : 
"Resolution 

"Whereas.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
Stat&s  in  1966  created  a  Commission,  tli« 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Oonamls- 
slon.  to  plan,  encourage,  develop  and  coordi- 
nate all  commemorative  aspects  for  the  200tli 
anniversary  of  the  nation  In  1976;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  both  Presidents  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son and  Richard  M.  Nixon  have  charged  the 
Commission  with  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing the  Bicentennial  national  in  scope,  by 
providing  oppwrtunltles  for  participation  on 
the  part  of  all  Americans,  transcending 
through  every  level  of  Government;  amd 

"Whereas,  The  President,  in  discussing  Um 
concept  of  a  Bicentennial  Era,  beginning  in 
1970  and  continuing  through  1976,  the  foctl 
year,  stated,  "We  want  this  celebration  to  be 
national.  It  must  go  directly  to  the  people 
and  derive  its  strength  from  the  people.  And 
we  want  |>eople  all  over  this  land  to  seme 
the  greatness  of  this  moment,  to  participate 
In  It,  and  help  us  all  to  discover  what  that 
national  spirit  is.";  and 

"Whereas.  The  President  and  the  Commis- 
sion have  endorsed  a  community  goals-Mt- 
tlng  program  as  a  call  for  achievement  from 
coast  to  coast  and  border  to  border  within 
the  nation  under  the  concept  of  "Hortoon* 
'76"  to  urge  the  people  to  survey  the  condi- 
tions of  their  communities,  to  determine 
their  goals  and  priorities  for  achieving  and 
answering  the  challenge  that  confronts  cities 
and  communities  across  the  land;  and 

"■Whereas.  Young  people  nationwide  have 
a  si>ecial  responsibility  at  this  moment,  given 
the  franchise  of  the  landmark  26th  Amend- 
ment. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  That  the 
National  Association  of  Student  Council* 
shall  Join  the  United  States  Congress  and  the 
President  In  commemorating  the  anniversary 
of  this  great  Nation  and  honor  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  day  to  Join  In  a  national  spirit 
of  community  improvement;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  National 
Association  of  Student  Councils  shall  ac- 
tively encourage  high  school  p>artlclpatlon  in 
community  activities  during  this  Bicenten- 
nial Era  and  shall  encourage  a  positive  youth 
movement  to  be  In  the  forefront  of  com- 
munity Bicentennial  activities;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  National 
Association  of  Student  OovmcUs  in  the  spirit 
of  its  1973  "Youth  in  Action"  Oonfwence. 
serve  as  catalyst  to  high  school  students,  the 
citizens  of  Century  Three  In  encouraging 
them  to  use  the  time  of  the  Blcentennlao  Era 
to  translate  their  many  goals  Into  action." 

During  the  ARBC  Seminar  on  June  28,  85 
student  delegates  representing  28  states 
handed  the  ARBC  Members  their  names  and 
asked  for  assistance  In  getting  involved  In 
the  Bicentennial. 

Contact  Duke  Zeller   (203)   254-8007. 


CRIME  AND  NARCOTICS 
POSITION  PAPER 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1972 

Mr.  BIAGGI  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  re- 
cent press  conference  our  former  col- 
league from  Westchester  County.  Rich- 
ard Ottinger,  made  some  relevant  com- 
ments regarding  crime  In  our  society.  I 
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.nnsider  Mr.  Ottinger's  remarks  to  be 

Smely  noteworthy  and  informative. 

vfr  Ottinser's  comments  are  signifl- 
Jt  because  he  proposes  realistic  sug- 
Sons  to  finding  solutions  t^  crime- 
Ser  than  .iust  engaging  in  the  normal 

Srical  criticism  of  crime.  His  propo- 
S  a  rfar-ieaching  and  cover  aU  as- 
^ts  of  crime  in  our  society-from  the 
Sned  to  the  potential  criminal- 
S  me  crimes  in  the  ghetto  to  those 

rSfiuent  suburbia.  He  also  criticizes  a 
ScSy  which  has  become  too  permissive 
St  criminal  behavior  by  statmg  that 
iHave^n  "agonizing  more  oyer  the 
fate  of  criminals  than  over  the  fate  of 
nrtims  and  potential  victims. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  and 
coSermg  the  timeUne.ss  of  Mn  Ottto- 
ger's  remarks,  I  submii  them  m  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

CRIME  AND  NARCOTICS  POSmON   PAPXB 
TH«    BACKGROUND 

irs  time  to  get  tough  on  crime.  Ifs  time 
to  st^p  UlJ^ng  and  start  acting  f^t,  before 
,'  entire  clviUzatlon  breaks  down. 
in  the  Bronx  today  many  of  the  pubUc 
.,c  ools  are  Jungles.  There  are  d^ly jei^ 
0'  knifings,  shootings,  and  muggings.  Par- 
p;tf  ^hers  and  students  alike  are  ter- 
!o^J^h"is  one  of  the  principal  causes 
;f"t>^e  dlsasterous  flight  from  the  cities  of  the 
so'ld  middle  Income  people  who  must  form 
^e  background  of  any  healthy  community, 
lime  central  city  areas  of  the  district  In 
the  Bronx  and  in  Westchester,  are  Uke  ghost 
towns  at  night.  Their  stores  are  closed,  the^ 
windows  guarded  with  iron  gates.  Their 
T-eets  are  deserted.  Pear  is  evident  In  those 
who  must  be  out  as  they  scurry  furtively  to 
their  destinations.       : 

Even  m  broad  daylight,  the  people  of  our 
ctles  dont  feel  safe.  There  are  pervasive 
muggings  and  robbery  everywhere.  Oangps 
-oam  many  of  the  streets.  The  subways  and 
buses  are  unsafe.  Even  those  In  quiet  subur- 
D&n  homes  live  In  constant  apprehension 
about  burglaries.  Car  thefts  are  rampant. 

Small  businesses  vital  to  the  economic 
health  of  the  community  are  rapidly  being 
!orced  to  close.  Their  theft  and  robbery  losses 
are  becoming  prohibitive  and  Insurance  rates 
are  climbing  beyond  their  reach.  Insurance 
is  often  unavailable  at  any  price. 

If  present  trends  continue,  our  society  wlU 
retrogress  to  wild  west  days  when  everyone 
lived  by  the  law  of  the  gun.  Anarchy  Is 
pressing  close  upon  us. 

These  are  conditions  that  simply  cannot 
be  allowed  to  persist.  There  is  only  freedom 
;:r  anyone  under  law.  What  we  are  witnessing 
1=  a  massive  breakdown  of  our  systems  of  law 
and  Justice.  Under  these  circumstances,  law- 
abiding  citizens  have  no  freedom:  only  the 
outlaw  is  free. 

I  have  no  question  but  that  our  crime 
problems  can  be  attacked  effectively  and  con- 
structively without  embracing  repressive 
meas-jres  that  Infringe  on  the  rights  of  peo- 
ple accused  of  crime. 

Politicians  have  given  lip  service  to  the 
soaring  problems  of  crime,  but  have  done 
little  to  devote  the  resources  and  efforts 
needed  to  resolve  them.  As  I  go  around  the 
district  I  find  that  this  is  a  top  concern 
of  all  citizens,  black  and  white,  In  all  areas. 
Obviously  a  crash  program  with  real  teeth  in 
it  Is  urgently  required.  I  am  therefore  pro- 
posing a  comprehensive  crime  control  pro- 
gram designed  to  stamp  out  the  blight  of 
violent  crime  In  our  society. 

POLICE    SUPPORT 

Prevention  has  to  be  the  first  line  of  de- 
fense against  crime.  People  want  security. 
They  want  not  to  be  stricken  or  molested, 
mugged  or  robbed. 

The  best  defense  is  a  good  offense.  In  crime 
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prevention  as  in  sports.  Nothing  •Is  more 
reassuring  to  the  citizen  than  a  visible  patrol- 
man. We  should  act  to  enable  high  crime 
areas  to  restore  the  '  cop-on-the-beat  '.  an 
institution  that  served  us  well  in  days  gone 
by  but  which  has  become  prohibitively  expen- 
sive for  our  hard-presoed  cities  today. 

I  am  therefore  proposing  thai  the  federal 
government  beef  up  the  l^w  Enforcement 
.Assistance  Act.  adding  $3  billion  a  year 
to  enable  high  crime  commuiiltles  to  at 
least  double  their  police  forces  and  give  tJiem 
the  pay.  training  and  support  they  need  to 
do  the  job  of  protecting  the  citizenry. 

Our  police  today  are  undermanned,  under- 
trained  and  underpaid.  They  take  enormous 
risks  of  life  and  limb,  work  hard  hours,  en- 
dure incredible  abuse.  This  is  unfair  and 
unwise.  Police  should  be  adequately  compen- 
sated for  the  risks  they  endure  for  us. 

They  are  also  too  frequently  abused.  They 
get  blamed  for  conditions  that  are  the  fault 
of  our  society.  They  deserve  greater  support. 
I  therefore  support  wholeheartedly  the  legis- 
lation authored  by  Congressman  Mario  Blaggl 
and  sponsored  by  130  other  Congressmen,  the 
Policemen's  Bill  of  Rlghta. 

CRKATK    POUat    ACADIMIES 

The  rookie  policeman  today  receives  only 
su  weeks  training  before  going  on  the  Job. 
In  that  short  time,  he  has  to  learn  all  about 
the  mtracacles  of  criminal  law.  court  proc- 
esses, proper  procedures,  traffic  control,  nar- 
cotics, the  technicalities  of  arrests,  how  and 
under  what  clrcimistances  to  use  force,  and 
a  myriad  of  other  complicated  matters.  Such 
skimpy  training  Is  unfair  to  the  police  and  to 
society. 

I  am  therefore  proposing  that  there  be 
established  local  police  academies  on  a 
county-wide  basis  for  training  local  police 
recruits  and  the  upgrading  of  the  training  of 
present  officers,  similar  to  what  modem  busi- 
nesses like  IBM  do  for  their  employees.  8pe- 
ciflcally  I  endorse  Sherrlf  Daniel  McMahon's 
excellent  proposal  for  a  Westchester  Police 
Academy  and  wUl  Introduce  legislation  to  see 
to  It  that  federal  funds  are  avaUable  for  its 
support. 

I  am  also  proposing  that  there  be  a  na- 
tional police  academy  on  a  par  with  the  mili- 
tary academies  to  give  top  police  prospects 
the  very  best  of  education  and  training  In 
modern  methods  of  police  work. 

LAW    ENrORCEMENT    ASSISTANCE    ACT    FUNDS 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  has 
been  a  giant  boondoggle,  distributing  money 
to  communities  regardless  of  need  or  their 
ataiUtv  to  use  the  money  effectively  The  waste 
of  these  vitally  needed  funds  Is  close  to  be- 
coming a  national  scandal.  I  will  provide  that 
the  funds  under  the  Act  be  distributed 
according  to  the  rate  of  crime  in  the  appU- 
cant  community  and  that  priority  In  funding 
go  to  police  manning,  training  and  pay 

CITIZEN      PARTICIPATION 

Added  numbers  of  police  in  high  crime 
areas  probably  will  not  be  enough  to  stem 
the  tide  of  violence.  The  active  participation 
of  the  citizenry  In  crime  detection  and  pre- 
vention will  be  needed.  There  are  Jtwt  too 
many  reported  Incidents  today  where  citi- 
zens fall  to  report  crimes  they  see  because 
of  a  fear  of  becoming  Involved  and  the  de- 
mand It  will  make  on  their  time  and 
resources. 

rvmENC*    INCKNTIVK    PROGRAM 

I  therefore  propose  an  Evidence  Incentive 
Program  that  will  give  rewards  to  those  who 
give  police  Information  leading  to  criminal 
indictments.  I  also  advocate  establishment 
of  a  "hot  line"  on  which  a  citizen  can  report 
what  he  knows  about  a  suq>ected  crime 
without  becoming  Invcived,  and  still  be 
eligible  for  a  reward  for  his  Information. 

EXPAND     AND      UPOaADE     AUXIUAET      POLICE 

Beyond  this,  I  advocate  a  vast  ezpanxlon 
of  the  Auxiliary  Police  with  the  help  of  fed- 
eral funds  and  having  them  assume  slgnlfl- 
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cant  roles  relieving  police  of  non-crime 
duties  and  aiding  pdloe  in  the  detection  and 
prevention  of  crimes.  AuxUlary  police  should 
be  offered  basic  police  training  and.  upon 
Its  completion,  shotild  be  authorized  to  hold 
peace  officer  status,  make  arrests,  and  per- 
form other  appropriate  police  functions  To 
the  extent  poeslble.  Auxiliary  Police  and 
civilian  police  employees  should  take  over 
all  work  unrelated  to  the  detection  and  pre- 
vention of  crime,  such  as  directing  trafSc, 
contrcrtllng  crowds,  guarding  parades,  per- 
forming clerical  work,  giving  parking  tickets, 
etc. 

CONTROL     HANDGUNS 

Today  there  are  stUl  many  Jurisdictions 
In  which  It  Is  as  easy  to  get  a  handgun  as 
It  Is  to  buy  a  pelce  of  candy.  While  mail- 
order sales  have  been  curbed,  local  sales 
have  not.  Much  stricter  control  Including 
licensing  of  holders  and  registration  of  con- 
cealable  weapons  will  be  required  to  reduce 
the  currency  of  these  lethal  weapons.  No. 
Interference  should  be  placed  upon  the  le- 
gitimate sportsman — not  even  a  fee  for 
licensing — but  a  real  national  effort  Is  re- 
quired to  keep  handguns  out  of  criminal 
hands.  I  also  support  legislation  to  Impose 
drastically  stlffer  penalties  on  people  who  use 
a  gun  to  commit  a  crime. 

LIGHTINO 

Statistics  prove  that  adequate  street  light- 
lug  can  be  Invaluable  to  preventing  crime. 
Federal  funds  should  be  provided  on  a 
matchirig  basis  to  encourage  cities  to 
Install  modem  lighting  systems. 

ADD   COURT    PERSONNEL 

One  of  the  greatst  causes  of  police  frustra- 
tion today  is  that  their  arrests  results  in  so 
few  convictions  and  there  are  such  long  de- 
lays between  arrest  and  trial  It  seems  fruit- 
less to  the  polceman  to  make  an  arrest  when 
he  knows  that  within  hours  the  person  ar- 
rested will  be  out  on  the  streets  again  and 
it  wUl  be  months  before  he  comes  to  trial. 
TTie  chances  that  he  will  be  in  Jail  are  less 
than  1  In  100. 

Added  numbers  of  police  In  high  crime 
areas  will  bring  increased  numbers  of  ar- 
rests, even  though  the  main  benefit  to  be 
hoped  for  is  a  preventive  reduction  In  crime. 
There  is  no  use  adding  police  without  provid- 
ing additional  Judges  and  Judicial  personnel 
to  process  their  arrests  A  key  to  reform  of 
our  criminal  debacle,  therefore,  is  stream- 
lining our  Judicial  machinery . 

I  will  therefore  propose  federal  legislation 
providing  an  additional  $1  billion  a  year  for 
the  hiring  of  additional  judges  and  Judicial 
personnel,  these  funds  to  be  distributed  In 
accordance  with  the  number  of  police  de- 
ployed on  the  streets  of  a  community.  This 
formula  Is  suggested  rather  than  a  formula 
geared  to  the  backlog  of  cases  so  as  not  to 
reward  Inefficient  Judicial  systems  and  penal- 
ize those  which  have  done  a  good  Job  of 
Internal  management. 

No  funds  are  proposed  for  courthouses. 
There  are  plenty  of  available  faculties  In 
every  city,  from  abandoned  storefronts  to 
schoolhotises  that  stand  empty  half  the  day. 
Priority  shotild  go  to  getting  the  Job  done. 
We've  seen  too  many  bricks  and  mortar  in- 
vestments that  merely  end  up  as  permanent 
homes  for  bureaucracies. 

STTFT    JIANDATORT    SENTENCES 

Just  as  arrests  too  infrequently  result  In 
convictions,  people  convicted  too  frequently 
get  sentences  not  at  aU  commensurate  with 
their  crimes.  This  U  partially  the  result  of  the 
Inadequacy  of  our  prison  facilities  and  par- 
tially the  resxUt  of  a  society  that  has  become 
too  soft  on  crime,  agonizing  more  over  the 
fate  of  criminals  than  over  the  fate  of  vic- 
tims and  potential  victims. 

For  all  crimes  of  violence,  there  should  be 
stiff  mandatory  sentences.  For  wUlful  homi- 
cides and  thoee  who  sell  hard  narcoUos  to 
youths,  the  maximum  penalty  should  be  Im- 
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posed  Getting  a  youngster  hooked  on  drugs 
la  the  equivalent  of  taking  his  llXe.  There  Li 
no  known  cure  We  should  throw  the  book  at 
these  offenders. 

ADDED    JAIL    rACIUTIIS 

Adequate  Jail  racUltles  must  be  con- 
structed. For  every  felony  conviction,  some 
period  of  the  sentence  should  be  devoted  to 
severe  puuUhmeut — confinement  without 
such  amenities  as  television  and  socializing. 
The  bulk  of  the  sentence  should  be  devoted 
to  rehabilitation.  Serious  efforts  should  be 
made  at  job  training,  and  jobs  must  be  pro- 
vided by  the  government  where  private  em- 
ployment u  unavailable.  Half-way  houses  are 
badly  needed  so  that  released  convicts  have 
a  constructive  environment  In  whlcb  to  stay. 
The  present — average  rate  of  recidivism  la 
intolerable 

I  therefore  propose  a  $1  billion  a  year  pro- 
gram for  Jail  construction,  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams and  half-way  houses,  to  be  distribu- 
ted in  accordance  with  need  In  communities 
across  the  country. 

PART.NTAL    RESPONSIBILITY    rOR    CHILDREN 

An  appallingly  high  percent  of  violent 
crime  Is  committed  by  youths.  To  a  great  ex- 
tent this  Is  the  result  of  the  failure  of  par- 
ents to  give  their  children  adequate  super- 
vnslon  Parents  should  be  given  greater  legal 
responsibility  for  the  criminal  acts  of  their 
children  under  age  18  who  commit  crimes 
harming  the  person  or  property  of  innocent 
victims.  I  therefore  propose  legislation  that 
would  make  the  parent  of  such  child  clvUly 
liable  for  the  damages  their  children  cause 
others  through  the  commission  of  a  crime. 

JOBS    FOB    TOTJTH 

Youthful  offense  is  also  caused  by  the 
failure  of  young  people  to  obtain  Jobs.  There 
Is  nothing  so  inviting  to  youthful  misbe- 
havior than  the  situation  Ln  which  thousanas 
of  youngsters  are  on  the  streets  with  nothing 
constructive  to  occupy  their  time  and  no 
legitimate  way  of  earning  money.  Further- 
more, a  valuable  human  resource  is  being  lost 
to  society  The  government  should  become 
an  employer  of  last  resort,  offering  Jobs  and 
Job  training  to  every  one,  and  denying  wel- 
fare to  all  employable  except  mothers  of 
small  children. 

LOWERIMG    AGE    OF    YOUTHFVL    OFFENDEJl 

TREATMENT 

Lastly  we  have  gone  too  far  in  protecting 
older  youngsters  from  responsibility  under 
the  law.  If  18  year  olds  are  to  be  given  the 
right  to  vote,  they  should  be  made  fully 
responsible  for  their  criminal  acts.  I  there- 
fore propose  decreasing  the  age  of  youthful 
offender  treatment  to  age  18 

WAR    ON    NARCOTICS    EPIDEMIC 

Narcotics  addiction  Is  at  the  root  of  a  high 
percentage  of  violent  crime  In  our  cities 
today.  In  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  It 
Is  estimated  that  there  are  150.000  abusers 
of  hard  narcotics  who  must  steal  an  average 
of  $150  per  day  to  feed  a  »60  heroin  habit. 
In  some  Jurisdictions,  It  Is  estimated  that 
as  much  as  70 "^"c  of  violent  crimes  are  com- 
mitted by  addicts.  The  specter  of  150,000  peo- 
ple having  to  mug,  rob  and  steal  from  150.000 
Innocent  victims  every  day  Is  alarming  as  In 
Itself  to  cry  for  drastic  treatment. 

I  will  reintroduce  and  press  for  the  pro- 
gram I  Introduced  in  Congress  four  years 
ago  to  engage  in  a  real  war  on  narcotics  ad- 
diction. Including:  1)  stiff  mandatory  sen- 
tences for  non-addict  pushers,  sellers  and 
processors  of  hard  narcotics;  2)  a  crackdown 
on  countries  that  permit  Illegal  processing 
and  export  of  hard  narcotics  including  boy- 
cotting their  exports;  3)  Increased  funds  for 
narcotics  education;  4>  Increased  funds  for 
addict  rehabilitation.  Including  half-way 
houses;  and  5)  providing  for  the  treatment 
of  addicts  as  health  problems  and  establish- 
ing clinics  for  their  treat«m.nt  so  as  to  re- 
move the  necessity  of  their  terrorizing  society 
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to  feed  their  habit,  to  take  the  profit  motive 
out  of  the  narcotics  traffic,  and  to  end  that 
traffic  as  a  source  of  financing  organized 
crime. 

Full  Federal  support  has  never  been  given 
to  the  Narcotics  Rehabilitation  Act  which  I 
authored  with  Senator  Robert  Kennedy.  I 
will  push  for  full  Implementation  and  fund- 
ing of  this  Act. 

Certain  It  Is  that  the  present  system  of 
attacking  our  narcotics  problem  Isn't  work- 
ing. Addition  Is  spreading  like  an  epidemic, 
with  an  estimated  40%  increase  Just  last 
year.  Radical  new  steps  mtist  be  tried  to  stem 
this  crisis. 

WESTCHESTER   CCtTNTTWlDE    DrTECTTVE   FORCE 

On  the  local  scene  there  arise  special  prob- 
lems of  criminal  enforcement  In  Westchester 
County  arising  out  of  the  proliferation  of 
police  Jurisdictions.  Westchester  has  47  Jeal- 
ousy guarded  kingdoms,  and  each  one  In- 
sists on  Its  own  police  department  that  op>er- 
ates  unfortunately  Independently  of  all  the 
others,  despite  recent  steps  taken  to  at  least 
provide  common  communications  systems. 

Local  pride  and  local  Interest  undoubtedly 
make  It  impractical  to  advocate  a  single 
county  police  force.  But  at  the  very  least, 
there  ought  to  be  a  county-wide  detective 
force  to  investigate  crime  anywhere  within 
the  county  and  to  give  assistance  to  the 
local  police  upon  request. 

CENTRAL    PrrRCHASING 

And  there  surely  should  be  central  pur- 
chasing of  all  police  equipment  county-wide. 
Economies  of  scale  In  quantity  purchasing 
could  save  locad  communities  an  esti- 
mated  million  dollars  a  year.  The  tax- 
payer would  get  a  far  greater  rettirn  on  his 
dollar  and  police  departments  could  get  bet- 
ter equipment  for  less  money. 

GO  ATTIR  MAJOR  CRIMrNAI.,S 

Westchester  In  particular,  though  this  Is 
undoubtedly  true  as  well  of  other  commiml- 
ties,  should  make  greater  use  of  grants  of 
Immunity  to  small  fry  crtmlnals  In  order  to 
more  effectively  prosecute  the  criminal  big 
fish.  The  tendency  today  Is  to  throw  the  book 
at  the  small  guy  who  is  easier  to  catch  and 
convict  so  as  to  show  a  better  conviction 
record,  and  Ignore  the  major  criminals  who 
hire  the  small  guys,  mastermind  the  crimes 
and  make  most  of  the  money  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  crime. 

CX3ST 

Only  a  program  as  far-raachlng,  compre- 
hensive and  pervasive  as  this  has  a  chance  of 
succeeding.  The  cost  at  an  estimated  *5 
bUllon  addltlonaJ  federal  dollars  a  year  Is 
high,  but  when  you  realize  that  we're  spend- 
ing that  much  every  year  to  build  super- 
highways, to  go  to  Mars  and  to  subeldlze 
rich  farmers  not  to  grow  cxope.  Ln  perspec- 
tive. It  seems  like  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
our  security.  Also,  crime  and  the  narcotics 
traffic  Is  coating  this  country  almost  this 
much  every  year — a  very  unproductive  ex- 
pense. 

ELIMINATING    CAUSES    OF    CSIME 

In  the  long  range,  radically  reducing  our 
crime  rates  will  require  much  greater  at- 
tention to  the  causes  of  crime  as  well  as  to 
the  direct  Incidents  of  crime.  In  addition 
to  providing  adequate  jobs,  our  cities  will 
have  to  be  rebuilt,  decent  housing  made 
available  at  prices  all  citizens  can  afford  to 
pay,  adequate  health  care  delivery  systems 
wlil  have  to  be  Instituted  and  hunger  and 
malnutrition  must  be  eradicated  to  make 
full  EUid  productive  use  of  our  human  re- 
sources. 

These  undertakings  are  monumental,  how- 
ever. An  Immediate  start  on  them  Is  vital. 
reordering  our  spending  priorities  drastical- 
ly and  closing  our  gaping  tax  loopholes  to 
pay  for  the  huge  Investment  they  will  re- 
quire. 

But  these  long  range  programs  can't  be 
expected  to  come  to  fruition  quickly — they 
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will  take  years.  In  the  meantime  we  ctmi 
let  otir  society  disintegrate  Into  lawleunM*. 
Action  on  crime  Itself  Is  needed  urgently,  it 
Is  needed  now. 

TASK   FORCE 

To  refine  these  proposals  and  translate 
them  Into  specific  legislation,  I  am  creating 
the  first  of  a  number  of  task  forces  of  quail- 
fied  citizens  within  our  community.  Tiw 
Crime  and  Narcotics  task  force  will  include 
retired  policemen,  prosecutors,  prison  per- 
sonnel, parole  officers,  narcotics  experts  and 
citizens  who  have  been  working  on  crime 
problems  through  civic  organizations 

I  am  establishing  the  crime  ana  narcotics 
task  force  first,  however,  because  these  prob- 
lems seem  first  among  the  concerns  of  the 
people  with  whom  I  have  talked  in  our 
district.  Rather  than  Just  take  a  survey  of 
their  concerns,  I  have  developed  a  specific 
program  of  action  which  I  will  do  my  utmost 
to  see  adopted. 


NECESSITY   FOR    NATIONAL 
PRESIDENTIAL     PRIMARY 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or    GEORGIA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1972 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
convention  reinforces  my  belief  concern- 
ing the  desirability,  and  now  the  neces- 
sity, for  a  national  Presidential  primary. 
As  a  first-time  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  in  Miami  last 
week,  I  saw  the  enormous  complexities 
of  housing,  security,  and  communica- 
tions and  the  process  as  it  has  come  w 
be  is  something  less  than  democratic.  I 
know  personally  that  many  delegates 
who  attended  the  convention  were  not 
representative  of  the  area  from  which 
they  came. 

In  April  of  1971,  Prof.  William  H.  Ger- 
lach,  of  the  Political  Science  Department 
at  Colimabus  College,  Columbus,  Ga..  de- 
veloped a  suggested  constitutional 
amendment  for  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  His  thoughtful  proposal 
includes  a  provision  for  a  national  Presi- 
dential primary  and  commends  Itself  to 
our  careful  study  in  moving  towards  an 
Improved  method  for  filling  the  highest 
offices  in  the  land. 

Professor  Gerlach's  proposal  reads: 
A    Suggested    Constttctional    Amendmxst 

FOB  THE  Election  of  the  President  and 

Vice  P»EsmENT  or  the  Untted  States 
(By  William  H.  Gerlach) 

objectives  of  this  SUGGESTED  CONSTITtrnOIIAL 
AMENDMENT 

1.  To  compromise  between  the  proponents 
and  opponents  of  election  of  the  President 
by  popular  vote. 

2.  To  compromise  between  the  proponents 
and  opponents  of  unrestricted  grants  in  »l(i 
to  the  States. 

3.  To  abolish  the  posslbUltles  of  fraud  ana 
the  effect  on  voting  behavior  from  news  re- 
leases and  projections  by  the  mass  media  as 
presidential  elections  move  westward. 

4.  To  return  the  office  of  Vlce-Preeldent  to 
the  status  the  constitutional  convention  in- 
tended It  shotUd  have. 

5.  To  Increase  the  probabUltles  of  electing 
Presidents  by  a  majority. 

6.  To  decrease  the  probabilities  of  all  can- 
didates falling  to  win  a  majority  of  electoral 
votes. 
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1  For  the  purposes  of  this  amendme.'-.t 
Jv  the  word  ••State-  includes  the  District 
°?^Columbia.  -Party"  means  political  party 
°P^n  members'  are  those  qualified  voters 
ofl  State  who  are  identified  with  a  party  en 
th*  voter  registry  of  a  State. 

Th-3  a-mds  repetition  of  the  phrase  -a 
ctaie'or  the  District  of  Columbia:'  it  provides 
for  closed  onmanes  to  prevent  -party  raid- 
na  i^hich  can  deny  the  electorate  of  its 
naht  to  choose  /rem  among  the  best  candi- 
dates that  all  parties  can  offer. 

2  In  each  year  Immediately  preceding  a 
nil  in  which  a  President's  term  expires,  on 
rtTvs  to  be  determined  by  the  Congress. 
J^dentlal  primary  elections  and  presl- 
Slnfftl  general  elections  will  be  held.  "Hie 
congress  shall  determine  the  voting  hours 
bv  local  time  in  all  time  zones,  providing 
for  all  polls  m  the  United  States  to  open 
and  close  simultaneously.  The  Congress  shall 
determine  the  maximum  compensations  and 
rer'als  to  be  paid  to  conduct  presidential 
nrmarv  elections,  presidential  general  elec- 
tions "and  all  other  primary  and  general 
elections  for  the  nomination  and  election  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  including  special  elections  when 
vacancies  occur;  and  the  United  States  shall 
reimburse  each  State  for  all  expenditures  in- 
cident to  conducting  any  such  election,  ex- 
clusive of  the  cost  of  capital  investments. 
although  candidates  for  other  offlces  may 
be  nominated  and  elected  at  any  such  elec- 

If  Stages  schedule  all  elections  concur- 
rently u-ith  those  named,  they  will  be  relieved 
0/  all  election  expenses  now  borne  by  them 
Each  State  will  know  how  much  money  will 
be  freed  for  general  unrestricted  use.  The 
need  for  orants  in  aid  will  be  less  crucial.  The 
uncertainties  of  new  Congresses  reducing  cp- 
vropriaf.ons  for  grants  and  questions  as  to 
^xhether  States  are  using  grants  for  other 
purpo-e^  than  the  national  general  welfare 
rill  be  eliminated  Equality  in  aid  will  cii.sf 
because  election  expenses  are  in  ratio  to 
vopulation.  There  will  be  no  justificatinn 
'for  high  filing  fees  which  limit  candidacies 
to  the  affluent.  The  fact  that  expenses  may 
now  be  paid  by  counties  and  municxpalities 
IS  irrelevant.  They  are  agencies  of  the  States 
and   a   IS   mostly   for   their  needs   that 


States  seek  grants.  The  State  problem  of 
making  equitable  allocations  to  its  subdivi- 
sions would  also  be  solved. 

Capital  investments  are  excluded  to  pre- 
vent States  from  periodically  purchasing  new 
voting  machines  or  expensive  computer  sys- 
tems at  national  expense.  Control  of  voting 
hours  will  decrease  the  possibility  of  fraud 
and  influence  on  voting  behavior  from  the 
news  releases  and  projections  of  the  mass 
media  as  presidential  elections  move  west- 
ward. 

3.  Any  person  constitutionally  qualified 
to  be  elected  President  may  become  a  can- 
didate for  a  party's  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent by  filing.  In  "each  of  any  combination 
of  States  which  together  have  a  majority  of 
the  total  electoral  vote  of  the  United  Sta'p^ 
a  petition  signed  by  himself  and  by  a  num- 
ber, to  be  determined  by  the  Congress,  of 
that  party's  members  In  the  State.  The  names 
of  persons  so  qualifying  shall  appear  on 
the  baUots  of  the  presidential  primary  elec- 
tion In  all  States  as  candidates  for  the  nomi- 
nations of  such  parties  for  President. 

The  signature  of  candidates  is  required  to 
prevent  groups  from  qualifying  candidates 
leithout  their  consent.  Petitions  are  to  be 
./tied  in  the  States  because  the  States  teill 
har)e  the  voter  registry  lists  to  validate  signa- 
tures. Validation  expenses  toould  be  reim- 
bursable as  expenses  incident  to  the  election. 
The  requirement  for  voters'  signatures  is 
minimal  and  will  be  no  problem  for  recog- 
nized candidates.  It  vHll  hamper  publicity 
seekers  who  attempt  to  use  elections  as  a 
vehicle.  Serious  candidates  can  concentrate 
in  areas  of  strength.  If  urban-oriented  they 
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con  file  vetitions  m  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  largely  populated  States.  If  rural- 
onented,  they  can  file  petitwns  in  more  States 
with  smaller  populations. 

4  In  presidential  primary  elections,  every 
citizen  of  the  Umted  States,  qualified  to 
vote  in  anv  State  election,  shall  be  qualified 
to  vote  in  that  State  for  two  candidates  for 
his  party's  nomination  for  president.  The 
candidate  m  each  party  receiving  the  plural- 
ity of  the  total  vote  cast  for  each  party's 
uomination  shall  be  that  party's  nomlneee 
for  president.  The  candidate  In  each  party 
receiving  the  second  highest  number  of 
votes  shall  be  that  party's  nominee  for 
Vice-president,  and  shall  become  the  party's 
nominee  for  president  if  the  presidential 
nominee  dies  or  withdraws  before  the  date 
of  the  preside litial  general  election.  The  can- 
didate in  each  party  receiving  the  third 
highest  number  of  votes  shall  become  that 
party's  nominee  for  vice-president  U  the  vice- 
presidential  nominee  dies,  withdraws,  or  suc- 
ceeds to  the  presidential  nomination  before 
the  date  of  the  presidential  general  election 
Additional  substitutions  for  party  nomina- 
tions made  necessary  by  other  deaths  or  with- 
drawals bhall  be  made  by  parties  as  Congress 
shall  provide. 

The  nomination  of  candidates  by  popular 
vote  is  more  likely  to  be  accepted  by  States 
than   the   forfeiture  of   the   electoral   power 
they  now  hold  with  electoral  votes.  It  certain- 
ly gives  the  people  a  louder  voice  than  they 
now  have.  Voting  for  two  candidates  is  a  re- 
turn to  the  original  Constitution  which  pro- 
vided in  Article  U   that  "    .      The  electors 
shall  .  .  .  vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons  I  for 
President)  .  .  ■"  This  amendment  makes  every 
voter  an  elector  in  the  primary.  The  nominees 
for   bo*h   offices    will   be   persons   who   party 
members  believe  are  qualified  for  the  Pres- 
idency.   It    embodies    Alexarider    Hamilton's 
Thought  when  he  wrote  in  Federalist  Essay 
No.  68:  "...  as  the  Vice-President  may  oc- 
casionally become  a  substitute  for  the  Pres- 
ident, in  the  supreme  executive  magistracy, 
all  the  reasons  which  recommend  the  mode  of 
election  prescribed  for  the  one  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  other.'  Such  substitutions 
have  been  more  than  "occasional"  and   the 
25th  amendment  increases  the  possibility  of 
their  frequency.   Vice-Presidents   have  com- 
pleted terms  of  8  of  the  31   men  who  have 
been  elected  President.   That  is   more   than 
2o''c.  Since  1900.  in  18  presidential  elections, 
29    men    have    had    major   party    vice-pres- 
idential nominations.  Only  five  of  them.,  and 
some  of  those  may  be  doubted,  were  serious 
contenders  for  the  presidential  nomination 
at    the    convention    that    nominated    them. 
They  were  Gamer,  Bricker.  Warren,  Kefauver. 
and  Johnson.  The  constitutional  convention 
rejected  the  proposal  that  the  Congress  elect 
the  President  because  the  concept  of  separa- 
tion of   powers   demanded   that   he   not    be 
subservient  to  the  Congress.  The  same  con- 
cept demands  that  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  Senate  not  be  subservient  to  the  Pres- 
ident. It  will  be  argued  that  parties  will  have 
two  candidates  with  different  political  philos- 
ophies. It  is  more  likely  that  each  voter  will 
vote  for  two  candidates  uHth  similar  philos- 
ophies. How   many   Republicans  entitled   to 
two  votes  in  a  primary  in  1964  would  have 
voted  for  Rockefeller  and   Goldwater?  How 
many  Democrats  entitled  to  two  votes  m  a 
1960    prirruiry    would    have    voted    for    both 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  for  President? 

5.  In  presidential  general  elections,  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  qualified  to  vote 
m  any  election  in  a  state  shall  be  qualified 
to  vote  in  that  state  for  one  candidate  for 
President  and  for  one  candidate  for  'Vice- 
President,  from  among  the  nominees  of  all 
political  parties  whose  candidates  for  nomi- 
nation received  no  less  than  ten  percent  of 
the  total  vote  cast  for  all  candidates  for 
nominations  In  the  presidential  primary 
election  In  each  of  any  combination  of  states 
which  together  have  a  majority  of  the  total 
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electoral  vote  of  the  United  States  Nomlneee 
for  the  office  of  President  and  Vice -President 
respectively  who  receive  a  pltirallty  of  the 
total  vote  in  any  state  shall  receive  the  total 
electoral  vcrte  of  that  state. 

It  will  be  easy  for  any  party  with  a  na- 
tional appeal  to  qualify  its  candidates  for  the 
ballots  of  the  Presidential  General  Election. 
It  Wlil  be  more  dif^cuit  for  ideological  and 
regionai  parties.  Such  parties  will  not  be  du- 
cnmmaied  against.  All  parties  have  equal 
opportunity,  with  the  very  small  requirement 
of  polling  approximately  5'^c  of  the  popular 
vote  distributed  in  a  way  that  indicates  some 
national  appeal,  to  qualify  their  candidates 
for  the  ballots  m  the  Presidential  General 
Election.  The  people  are  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  reject  the  ideological  and  regional 
parties  by  denying  the  vote  distribution  that 
would  indicate  a  national  appeal.  The  pos- 
sibility of  electing  a  President  by  a  majority 
is  increased.  The  danger  of  crises  p-om  elec- 
tions by  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
decreased.  Voting  by  electors  is  abolished  but 
electoral  votes  are  retained. 

6.  Each  state  shall  have  the  number  elec- 
toral votes  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
state  may  be  entitled  in  Congress.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Cnltimbia  shall  have  the  same  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes  as  the  state  with  the 
least  number. 

This  makes  no  change  in  the  status  qua 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

7.  Nominees  for  the  oflSce  of  President  and 
Vice-President    respectively    who    receive    a 
majority  of  the  total  of  electoral  voles  shall 
be  the  President  and  Vice-President.  If  no 
nominee    for    President    has    such    majority, 
the  House  of  Representatives,   immediately 
following    its   organization    In    the    January 
next  following  the  presidential  gei.eral  elec- 
tion, by  ballot  will  choose  the  President  from 
among   the   nominees,   not   exceeding  three, 
having  the  highest  number  of  electoral  votes. 
But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall 
be  taken  by  State,  the  representation  from 
each  State   having   one   vote:    a  quorum  for 
this  purpose  shall   consist   of  a  member  or 
members  from  two-thirds  of  the  States  and 
a  majority  of  all  States  sha^l   be  necessary 
to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  not  choose  a  President,  whenever 
the   right   of  choice  shall   devolve   upon   it, 
before  the  20th  day  of  that  month,  then  the 
Vice-President  shall  be  the  President.  If  no 
nominee   for   Vice-President    has   such    ma- 
jority,   the    Senate    immediately    following 
Its  organization  in  the  January  next  follow- 
ing   the    presidential    general    election,    by 
ballot   will   choose   the  Vice-President   from 
among    the    nominees,    not    exceeding    two, 
having  the  highest  number  of  electoral  votes 
A  quorum  for  this  ptirpose  shall  consist  of 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators 
and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall 
be  necessary  to  a  choice 

The  only  change  made  here  is  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  time  limit  on  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  elect  a  President 
It  is  possible  under  the  12th  amendment,  as 
amended  by  the  20th  amendment  for  the 
House  to  elect  a  President  at  anytime  in  a 
four  year  period  to  replace  a  Vice-President 
who  is  "acting"  as  President  and  whenever 
the  House  was  in  session  he  uxyuUt  never 
know  how  long  he  u>ould  so  act. 

8.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  put 
this  article  In  effect  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 


DAVID  F.   MULLEN 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1972 

Mrs  HECKLER  of  Msissachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  there  are  those  who  say  that  of 
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all  the  vocations  open  to  people,  the  most 
rewarding  Is  that  of  teaching  and  coach- 
ing the  young.  I  am  inclined  to  agree. 

David  F  Mullen  pursued  such  a  voca- 
tion for  42  years  at  Taunton  High  School 
In  Taunton,  Mass.  where  he  taught  sci- 
ence and  coached  football,  baseball,  and 
track. 

His  rewards  were  as  many  as  the  host 
of  fine  young  men  he  turned  out.  A  num- 
ber of  them  gathered  to  pay  tribute  to 
him  in  1965  upon  his  retirement. 

His  was  a  full  life.  He  died  June  28  at 
the  age  of  74. 

I  extend  my  smcere  condolences  to  his 
family,  reminding  them  that  he  lives  on 
m  many  of  the  boys  who  felt  his 
Influence. 

The  full  story  of  his  life  and  death  are 
told  m  this  article  from  the  Taunton 
Daily  Gazette  of  June  29: 

David  p.  Mtru,EN  Dn:s  in  75th  Year 

More  than  seven  years  ago  Mayor  Ben- 
JamLn  .\  Friedman  prefaced  the  testimonial 
remarts  by  saying: 

"The  boys  have  come  home  tonight,  Dave, 
t<)  pay  tribute  to  a  man  they  have  admired. 
'.oved  and  respected  for  many  years." 

Among  the  men  that  were  considered  his 
•boys'  back  In  their  high  school  days  are 
lawyers,  a  police  chief.  Catholic  priests,  pro- 
fessional businessmen  and  civic  leaders. 

Hundreds  of  former  students,  teachers, 
friends  and  relatives  gathered  during  that 
evening  In  May  1965  to  honor  David  P.  Mul- 
len whose  teaching  and  coaching  career  at 
Taunton  High  School  had  spanned  over  42 
years  Mullen  died  last  night  at  74 

It  was  at  that  1965  testimonial  that  Mullen 
received  a  Golden  Dome  citation  from  Gov. 
John  A    Volpe. 

It  reads-  "For  service  to  youth,  awarded 
to  David  F.  Mullen,  coach,  teacher,  friend, 
who  for  more  than  40  years  produced  flne 
athletes  and  students  at  Taunton  High 
School  and  whose  service  to  his  city,  state 
and  nation  Is  hereby  recognized  " 

Police  Chief  Joton  A.  Bobola  had  played 
guard  on  Mullen's  1927  football  team.  At  the 
testimonial  Chief  Bobola  presented  Mullen 
with  a  color  televlalon  set  as  a  gift  from 
many  friends  of  the  coacb  supporting  the 
testimonial 

Edward  Litchfield,  now  news  director  for 
Radio  Station  WPEP,  presented  Mullen  with 
a  music  box  at  the  testimonial  in  behalf  of 
the  Taunton  High  School  class  of  1931.  The 
music  box  played  the  alma  mater  song  from 
Mullens  Boston  College. 

Atty.  Philip  J.  Asslr&n,  a  football  and  ba«- 
ketbail  player  for  the  class  of  1936  at  Taun- 
ton High  School,  was  toa»tmaster  at  the  testi- 
monial and  Henry  G.  Crapo.  register  of  deeds. 
was  general  chairman. 

Jeff  Hayee  of  Taunton,  a  nationally  known 
cartoonist,  had  painted  a  cartoon  which 
brought  out  highlights  of  Mullen's  career  and 
that  was  also  given  to  Mullen  at  the  testi- 
monial. 

Taunton  High  School  had  Its  first  fcxjtball 
squad  In  1922,  the  year  that  Mullen  started 
his  career  here. 

A  native  of  P^mlngham.  Mullen  had  been 
an  outstanding  football  player  and  track  star 
at  Praznlngham'a  high  school  and  he  grad- 
uated from  the  school  In  1916. 

A  year  later  he  oarrted  hla  talents  to  WllUs- 
ton  Academy  and  In  September  1917  he  en- 
tered Pordham  Unlyerslty  on  an  athletic 
scholarship  He  attended  that  university  for 
two  year*,  entered  the  Army  and  trained  at 
Platteburg,  N.Y.,  where  he  was  later  commJa- 
sloned  following  officer  candidate  school. 

Mullen  served  at  Fort  PIU.  Pittsburgh,  and 
was  honorably  discharged  the  following  year 
as  a  veteran  of  World  War  One  and  holding 
the  rank  of  second  lieutenant. 

When    he     learned    that    Fordham    had 
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dropped  football,  Mullen  sought  athletic 
scholarship  aaelstance  at  another  school.  He 
went  to  Boston  College  and  graduated  from 
the  college  In  June  1921  with  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree. 

It  was  in  1922  that  the  Taunton  school 
committee  elected  to  hire  a  football  and 
baseball  coach  on  a  full-time  basis  and  Mul- 
len started  his  coaching  career  and  teaching 
science  the  following  September. 

Last  night  Mullen  died  unexpectedly  at 
i.ls  home,  26  Newcomb  Place.  Associate  Medl-* 
cal  Examiner  Theodore  R.  Thayer  listed  the 
cause  of  death  as  a  coronary.  Mullen  was  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Bessie  S.  Miller. 

Bom  in  Concord,  he  was  son  of  the  late 
Thomas  and  Johanna  Mullen  and  had  lived 
in  Taunton  for  the  past  50  years. 

He  had  served  on  the  Taunton  Recreation 
Commission  for  five  years,  retiring  earlier 
this  year.  He  retired  in  1964  as  acting  head- 
master of  Taunton  High  School. 

He  had  been  a  chemistry  instructor  at 
Taunton  High  School  and  was  the  head  of 
the  science  department  there.  For  18  years 
he  served  as  football,  baseball  and  track 
coach  for  the  high  school. 

Mullen  played  professional  football  with 
the  Providence  Steam-Rollers.  He  was  coach 
of  Taunton  High  School's  baseball  and  foot- 
bail  teams  and  for  several  years  was  coach 
of  the  track  team  until  1939.  He  became  as- 
sistant headmaster  and  completed  his  career 
of  some  42  years  serving  as  the  acting  head- 
master of  Taunton  High  School  between 
September  1963  and  June  1964. 

His  1922  football  team,  1926  and  1935  base- 
ball teams  were  cited  as  outstanding,  tlie 
latter  club  was  the  last  Taunton  High  School 
team  to  Join  the  state  championship  playoffs. 

A  communicant  of  Sacred  Heart  Church, 
Mullen  Is  survived  by  hla  widow;  a  son, 
David  F.  Mullen  Jr.  of  Taunton;  a  sister, 
Mary  Mullen  of  F^amingham,  and  several 
nieces  and  nephews. 


RECYCLING  OP  SCHOOL  BOOKS 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  18.  1972 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  new  ideas  and 
products  which  contribute  to  the  move- 
ment to  preserve  and  improve  our  envi- 
ronment are  always  in  demand.  The  city 
of  Ann  Arbor  has  long  been  a  leader  in 
this  movement,  with  many  group>s  and 
individuals  making  significant  contribu- 
tions. Today.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  Ann  Arbor  Publishers  Co..  whose  de- 
velopment of  a  reusable  paper  is  indeed 
one  such  contribution  to  the  field  of 
ecology. 

The  paper,  when  used  in  conjunction 
with  a  special  ink.  will  retain  no  lasting 
marks.  Any  writing  on  the  surface  will 
remain  no  longer  than  a  week.  The  paper 
would  be  used  primarily  in  the  books  for 
schoolchildren,  whose  contlnuoas  scrib- 
bling renders  the  books  useless  after  a 
few  years 

This  means  books  would  no  longer  have 
to  be  thrown  away.  It  would  make  un- 
necessary the  maintenance  of  large  in- 
ventories of  books  and  the  costly  reorder- 
ing of  texts  each  year.  Although  the 
paper  is  100  percent  recyclable.  It  does 
not  have  to  be  recycled  as  often  as  nor- 
mal paper  because  of  its  longer  life.  The 
image  can  be  activated  hundreds  of  times 
so  that  reusable  books  can  be  used  again 
and  again. 


July  18,  1972 

The  coaimg  on  the  sheet  and  the  mk 
in  the  pen  have  been  approved  for  school- 
room use  by  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

Obviously,  in  a  more  humorous  vein, 
the  potential  of  this  paper  is  almost  un- 
bounded. Think  of  the  luxury  which  poii- 
ticians  across  the  Nation  would  enjoy  by 
writing  their  speeches  and  making  prom- 
ises on  this  paper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  more  serious  contri- 
butions made  by  this  invention  surely 
deserve  recognition  and  more  important- 
ly, utilization.  The  Ann  Arbor  Publishers 
Co.  has  developed  a  product  whose 
advantages  are  man3rfold.  Even  more 
significant  Is  the  fact  that  they  have  de- 
veloped a  product  which  renders  soimd 
ecological  practices  a  more  feasible  and 
realistic  goal.  They  are  to  be  commended 
for  that  effort;. 


Julh  IS,  1972 


SPEECH  OF  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 


HON.  URRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  18.  1972 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  a  recent  speech 
by  my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Jerry  L.  Pittis.  In  his  speech, 
he  discusses  one  of  the  critical  problems 
facing  many  of  us  whose  districts  Include 
rural  areas. 

You  will  note  that  he  suggests  several 
possible  alternatives  to  solving  the  med- 
ical personnel  shortages  in  these  areas.  I 
recommend  the  study  of  his  speech  to 
you  as  the  Congress  begins  to  debate  im- 
portant alternatives  to  this  vital  problem. 

The  speech  follows: 
Financial  Incentives  for  Medical  and  Otheb 

Health  Personnel  To  Locate  in  Deprived 

Areas 

( Remarks  of  Representative  Jebrt  L.  Prms 

of   California,    before    the   Symposium  on 

Distribution    of    Health    Manpower,    San 

Francisco.  Calif.) 

The  topic  assigned  me  is — frankly — not 
one  to  stir  man's  Imagination.  Whether  we 
are  talking  about  financial  incentives  or 
some  other  kind  of  incentive  to  get  doctors 
and  other  health  personnel  into  shortage 
areas,  It  Is  Just  not  an  exciting  topic. 

Nevertheless.  It  Is  an  Important  topic.  It 
Is  also  a  very  frustrating  topic.  Many  of  us 
have  tried  to  figure  out  how  to  get  medical 
personnel  into  shortage  areas.  There  are  vari- 
ous financial  Incentives  in  present  federal 
law.  There  are  financial  Incentives  In  many 
states.  According  to  my  information,  these 
programs  have  only  limited  success. 

Such  programs  prlmarUy  involve  forgive- 
ness of  student  loans  or  some  form  of  direct 
payment  of  tuition,  perhaps  a  scholarship 
sponsored  by  a  shortage  area  or  the  itate 
medical  society.  There  are  also  practice 
grants. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  federal  '.egls- 
latlon  provides  that  medical  students  who 
practice  In  shortage  areas  and  In  porarty 
areas  wUl  be  forgiven  a  portion  of  any 
fereral  loan  they  received  as  a  medical  stu- 
dent for  each  year  they  practice  In  such 
areas.  There  are  experts  here  from  HEW  who 
could  probably  tell  you  how  much  we  have 
achieved  from  such  legislation.  I  suspect  It 
IS  very  little. 


one  of  the  newer  suggestions  for  finan- 
Ji  incentives  Is  the  bill  sponsored  by  Sen- 
^  John  Tower  of  Texas  which  would  ppo- 
^  tax  incentives  to  encourage  physicians, 
Lntlsts  and  optometrists  to  practice  In  phy- 
Sn^ortage  areas.  ThlB  blll-S.  3499  and 
f.  oredecessor  S.  576— would  provide  that 
'fjgfOm  medical  Income  would  not  be  count - 
Ml  u  (jross  income  for  tax  purposes. 

Kasplng  in  mind  that  thU  exclusion  Is 
united  to  medical  Income,  the  Tower  bill 
«ouia  provide  that  a  practitioner  in  a  short - 
iM  area  could  exclude  $20,000  during  the 
jjst  taxable  year  of  such  practice,  $15,000 
during  the  second  year,  and  $10,000  $7,500 
md  »5.000  during  the  third,  fourth  and 
anh  years. 

The  practitioner  would  be  eligible  for  this 
tieneflt  only  If  he  is  in  practice  in  a  short- 
age area  for  at  least  two  yecirs,  and  a  practi- 
tioner would  be  eligible  for  the  benefits  only 
)-.ce  in  his  lifetime. 

The  bUl  also  sets  out  the  criteria  for  certl- 
acatlon  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  as  to  what 
IS  a  shortage  area. 

I  am  advised  that  the  AMA's  Council  on 
Legislation  looked  at  both  of  these  blUs  and 
rtnerallv  expressed  support  for  this  type  of 
approach  which  uses  the  voluntary  mech- 
anism to  establish  Incentives  for  physicians 
■i  prictice  m  needy  aread. 

Indeed,  I  understand  that  in  the  Board 
of  Trustees  Report  Q  the  Council  on  Rural 
Heal'h  and  the  Council  on  Health  Manpower 
recommend  support  for  legislation  such  as 
:he  Tower  bill. 

Many  of  you  have  spent  years  working  In 
your  state  medical  societies,  on  AMA  coun- 
cils and  committees,  working  with  rural  com- 
munities and  medical  schools  in  trying  to 
and  physicians  for  shortage  areas.  Many 
vorthwhlle  programs  have  been  tried  The 
National  Health  Service  Corps  Is  the  newest 
of  a  long  line  of  Ideas.  I  applaud  the  state- 
ment of  the  Coimcll  on  Health  Manpower 
and  the  Council  on  Rural  Health  found  In 
Report  Q  that  "There  Is  no  one.  simplistic 
solution  applicable  to  all  medically  deprived 
rural  oases;  rather,  each  area  will  need  to 
develop  Its  own  plan.  Incorporating  thoee 
approaches  most  appropriate  to  their  partic- 
.;;ar  needs." 

As  a  Member  of  the  Congress.  I  wish  we 
could  find  the  financial  answer.  I  don't  think 
we  have  It  yet.  In  the  present  la'ws  or  In  the 
Tower  bill,  although  I  certainly  would  sup- 
port the  Tower  bill  and  hope  that  It  would 
take  care  of  the  need  In  some  places.  In  my 
own  Congressional  district — San  Bernadlno 
County  In  Southern  California — I  have  great 
contrasts,  I  have  the  city  of  Ban  Bernadlno 
with  over  100,000  population. 

I  also  have  vast  expanses  of  the  Mojave 
Desert  broken  occasionally  by  towns  and 
nties  such  as  Needles,  with  some  4.000  In- 
iiftbltants.  and  many  which  are  much 
inialler.  So  I  know  what  we  are  talking  about 
•vhen  we  talk  about  areas  of  physician  short- 
age Bernardino  County  has  a  population 
of  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  million.  We 
have  over  1.000  physicians  in  the  county  but 
fewer  than  200  In  general  practice  and  few 
of  those  in  the  desert  towns. 

But  there  are  a  half  dozen  towns  and  small 
ntles  In  my  district  which  have  physicians 
who  have  left  lucrative  practices  in  Los  An- 
geles or  New  York  City.  These  are  mostly 
^en  in  their  sixties  who  are  tired  of  the  pace 
0.'  metropolitan  medicine  and  who  are  per- 
. arming  a  real  service  to  the  people  In  these 
towns  and  cit^ies.  I  shudder  to  think  whe-e  we 
would  be  wrthout  these  men.  Maybe  AMA 
bhouid  forget  the  financial  incentives  and 
just  try  to  get  more  over-sixty  physicians  and 
niaybe  some  over-fifty  physicians  to  get  off 
tli*  rat  race  in  the  big  cities  and  move  to  the 
shortage  areas.  I  think  the  all-too-high  coro- 
nary rate  for  physicians  might  drop  if  more 
ot  you  considered  it.  To  paraphrase  the  T.V. 
commercial  "Try  it,  you  may  like  it."  Now. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ladles  and  gentlemen,  seriously  though,  your 
report  probably  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
when  It  said  no  one  plan,  program.  Incentive. 
or  what  have  you  will  solve  the  problem.  It 
Isn't  the  nature  of  a  country  this  big  or  this 
diverse 

Looking  at  this  problem  of  medical  care  In 
shortage  areas  and  deprived  areas  and  listen- 
ing to  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress.  I  think 
we  had  better  face  up  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  real  concern  in  this  country  about  access 
10  medical  care.  And  when  there  Is  concern 
in  this  country,  the  politiclaiis.  be  they  office 
seekers  or  office  holders,  are  going  to  respond. 
That  Is  why  there  are  over  a  dozen  national 
health  Insurance  bills.  It  is  why  many  In 
Congress  are  so  taken  by  the  HM.O  concept. 
That  is  why  there  Is  so  much  conversation 
about  the  medical  system  In  other  countries. 
although  I  don't  think  It's  either  logical  to 
compswe  the  U.S.  with  another  country  nor 
reasonable  to  think  that  Americans  are — at 
this  time — embracing  some  other  system  of 
delivering  care. 

But  I  would  be  wasting  your  time  if  I 
didn't  teU  you  some  blunt  truths: 

First  of  all,  If  you  and  the  others  who  are 
working  on  these  problems — including  those 
:n  the  Congress  and  In  government  every- 
where— don't  solve  the  problem,  through 
some  combination  of  programs,  then  the  peo- 
ple unfortunately  may  well  turn  to  some 
much  more  radical  Idea. 

Secondly,  In  the  Congress  I  heard  every 
sort  of  suggestion  for  tackling  these  problems. 
and  many  of  them  would  cause  you  all  sortjs 
of  mental  anguish  at  best. 

Finally,  if  you  think  Senator  McGovern's 
plans  to  put  nearly  half  the  country  on  wel- 
fare are  extreme,  can  you  imagine  what  he 
would  propose  in  order  to  solve  the  problem 
you  are  discussing  today? 

Many  of  you  know  me  and  know  that  I  am 
part  of  the  "medical  establishment '.  or  at 
least  so  my  opponents  have  charged  with 
monotonotis  regularity.  My  association  with 
CMA  goes  back  more  than  20  years.  My  doctor 
friends  are  too  numerous  to  count.  I  know 
that  you  are  individually  and  collectively 
Interested  in  your  patients  singularly  and  as 
a  whole,  that  medical  schools  are  expanding 
and  enrollment  increasing,  that  there  are  all 
kinds  of  experiments  and  active  programs  to 
solve  shortage  and  distribution  problems.  I 
know  all  these  things  but  the  truth  Is  that 
the  problems  exist  and  the  people  are  be- 
coming Impatient.  I  did  not  come  across  the 
country  to  give  you  some  pap  about  how  good 
things  are  m  Washington.  You  hare  some 
real  problems  and  there  are  many  of  us  who 
want  to  work  with  you  In  solving  these  prob- 
lems. This  meeting  today  is  evidence  of  your 
concern.  And  anyone  who  knows  AMA  and  Its 
activities  and  the  activities  of  the  state 
medical  societies  knows  that  medicine  Is 
more  responsive  today  than  it  has  probably 
ever  been. 
My  message  to  you  is  only  this: 
As  a  friend,  I  want  to  tell  you  you  had 
better  be  responsive  and  we  in  government 
had  better  be  responsive  because  there  is  a 
wave  of  dissatisfaction  which  includes 
medical  care.  It  Is  probably  caused  mostly 
by  higher  costs  but  It  is  certainly  caused  In 
part  by  lack  of  access  because  of  poor  dis- 
tribution and  shortages.  Because  we  have 
been  too  slow  In  providing  the  opportunities, 
expanding  medical  schools  and  starting  new 
ones,  hundreds  of  California  pre-med  stu- 
dents have  created  another  medical  school 
called  Guadalajara.  As  some  of  you  know. 
the  Ouadalajara  graduates  are  coming  to 
this  state  and  taking  their  exam  because  the 
state  legislatures  passed  a  law  that  said  they 
can.  They  will  be  practicing  with  you  in  a 
few  years. 

This  situation  Illustrates  my  p>olnt.  The 
people  were  fed  up.  They  did  not  care  why 
there  were  not  enough  spaces  in  medical 
schools  and  they  took  action  which  many 
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of  you  may  well  believe  is  not  a  sensible 
action — an  action  which  will  result  in 
physicians  who  are  not  as  well -prepared,  not 
as  well-trained  as  those  who  graduate  from 
American  schools.  But  the  point  is  that  they 
took  action. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  Russian  system  Is 
better,  but  at  least  they  have  a  system  under 
which  the  patient  knows  the  point  of  entry 
to  the  medical  care  system  I  do  not  say  any 
country  has  better  medicine  than  the  United 
States,  because  no  country  does.  But  other 
countries  apparently  have  done  a  better  Job 
of  dlstrlbutton  and  so  the  people  have  seme 
place  to  turn.  Is  it  possible  for  mb  to  meet  this 
problem  and  still  give  the  top  quality  care 
which  you  get  In  America? 

That  is  your  challenge  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession. It  is  our  challenge  :r.  the  Congress 
It  Is  a  challenge  that  we  had  better  meet  or 
we  may  find  all  kinds  of  strange  and  radical 
new  plans  sent  out  from  an  administration 
;n  Washington  which  decides  that  the  Job 
will  be  done  and  the  hell  with  the  doctors. 


REAL  HOPE  FOR  DISASTER  VICTIMS 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

or    SOOTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATUTS 
Tuesday.  July  18.  1972 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  the 
days  and  weeks  ahead.  Congress  will  be 
considering  disaster  relief  legislation 
proposed  by  the  administration  and  by 
oth  's  because  of  the  recent  tragedies 
in  n  y  hometown  of  Rapid  City,  8.  E>ak., 
and  on  the  east  coast. 

Those  bUls  contemplate  lowering  the 
interest  rates  on  disaster  loans,  which  I 
support. 

Some  of  them  further  contemplate  ex- 
panding forgiveness  features  of  disaster 
loans 

The  President's  proposals,  for  Instance, 
would  increase  the  forgiveness  feature 
from  $2,500  to  $5,000. 

This  is  certainly  generous,  but  painful 
experience  has  taught  me  that  it  simply 
is  not  enough.  What  is  needed,  and  what 
will  do  the  job.  and  what  will  spell  real 
hope  for  thousands  of  Innocent  families 
so  brutEdly  victimized,  is  something  more 
on  the  order  of  a  90  percent  forgiveness. 

Every  day  my  mail  provides  new  proof 
of  the  need  for  90  percent  forgiveness. 
It  is  not  some  wild  giveaway.  It  is  not 
liigh-risk  venture  Investment  No.  very 
simply,  it  means  putting  people  back  on 
their  feet  after  their  homes  and  busi- 
nesses had  been  wiped  out  through  no 
fault  of  their  own. 

The  people  who  need  this  forgiveness 
are  not  loafers.  They  are  the  backbone 
and  fiber  of  a  community.  They  are  not 
asking  for  a  handout  so  they  do  not  have 
to  work. 

They  are  asking  for  help  so  that  they 
can  work,  so  they  can  get  their  payrolls 
back  In  operation,  so  that  they  can  get 
their  businesses  rolling,  their  homes  re- 
built. 

At  first  blush,  granted.  90  percent 
sounds  high.  But  I  intend  to  prove  to  the 
Congress  that  it  is  only  fair  and  reason- 
able in  the  wake  of  a  disaster. 

My  mail  makes  the  case  far  more  per- 
suasively than  I  ever  could,  and  so  I 
insert  into  the  Rzcord  at  this  point,  a 
letter  from  my  good  friend.  Dean  Nau- 
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man.  Dean  runs  a  printing  company  and 

an  advertising  firm  in  Rapid  City. 

His  letter : 

July  3,  1972. 

Mr  Jamks  ABomxzK, 

Congress  of  the  United  States.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Washington,  DC 
DiA«  Concrxs8»*aN  Jim:  ThU  June  9  flood 
wiped  mo  out  buMneas-wlse.  u  It  did  oth- 
ers. Everyone  thinks  hU  story  Is  different 
and,  of  course.  It  l».  Mine,  however,  puz- 
zles me  In  the  abstract  sense 

I  had  made  the  last  payment  on  we8t«rn 
South  Dakota's  volume  print  plant  In  April 
of  this  year.  The  bxislneae  employed  an  aver- 
age of  20  people.  Now  they  are  out  of  Jobs, 
moet  will  probably  leave  the  state,  even- 
tually. 

Why  am  I  out?  Can't  a  loan  help  me?  The 
answer  la  no.  The  problem  Is  complicated 
but.  In  a  sense,  simple. 

I  paid  1300.000.  It  grosses  about  J400.000 
and  the  past  few  years  has  netted  a  meager 
•30,000  to  »30.000. 

In  setting  up  all  values  for  an  SBA  loan 
application,  I  found  chat  because  we  are  In 
full-color  printing  and  my  two-color  press 
was  Hooded  so  badly  that  the  machine  shop  In 
Denver  would  not  guarantee  its  running 
(even  after  »12,000  worth  of  cleaning),  along 
with  the  t*3,000  note  I  owe  on  It,  I  would 
have  a  near -worthless  machine  thut  would 
stUl  cost  me  »64,000  Just  to  get  It  back  in  the 
shop 

This  expense,  along  with  other  new  pieces 
to  get  me  back  in  operation  and  somethmi? 
for  all  our  people  to  do.  would  be  $475,000 

Why  •476.000''  This  Is  the  tough  part.  This 
U  the  part  that  collapsed  our  company  and 
caused  me  to  loae  my  life's  savings  that  I  had 
put  Into  this  busmesa. 

The  buUdlng  I  was  m  was  damaged  to  the 
extent  that  the  landlord,  also,  has  to  get  an 
SBA  loan:  but  he  cannot  risk  going  ahead 
because  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  making  a 
flood  plain  study  and  does  ncrt  permit  the 
City  of  Rapid  City  to  grant  written  building 
permit*.  In  a  sense,  this  buUdlng  is  being 
held  m  Umbo  for  consideration  of  condem- 
nation because  it  is  Just  over  one-half  block 
from  Rapid  Creek. 

In  the  meantime.  I  cannort  operate  and  my 
talented  people  are  leaving  me.  without  any- 
thing of  value  to  do 

Sure.  I  no  doubt  could  get  an  3BA  loan 
immediately,  but  I  have  to  build  a  special 
purpose  buUdlng  and  that,  my  architect  tells 
me,  wUl  take  four  to  six  months.  Why  a 
special  purpose  buUdlng?  The  building  I  was 
m  barely  met  the  standards  of  special  pur- 
pose, which  Ifl,  in  the  main,  a  buUdlng  that 
can  hold  pressure  of  air  constant  for  humidity 
control.  We  have  to  have  humidity  control  to 
prmt  four-color  process,  high  registration. 

So,  If  I  could  survive  these  six  months,  by 
farming-out.  taking  a  very  small  profit  and 
causing  new  overhead  and  new  borrowmg,  I 
stUl  could  not  make  It  on  i^v  money  If  the 
bill  does  pass. 

The  new  buUdlng  will  cost  me  $150,000, 
at  least.  The  equipment,  replacement,  and 
clean-up  wUl  cost  •330,000,  at  least.  This  Is 
•479,000.  The  annual  principal  and  Interest 
payment  wUl  start  out  at  ion  3^)  •29,800. 
The  bualness  will  not  warrant  that  kind  of 
pay  back  and  leave  suiythlng  for  the  Inves- 
tor, myself.  I  am  not  assured  I  wovUd  get  a 
disaster  loan  for  a  buUdlng. 

Therefore,  a  man  with  my  kind  of  prob- 
lem, m  the  abstract  sense,  cannot  achieve 
economic  recovery  from  this  t«rrlble  flood 
of  June  9,  even  with  a  3<^c  loan.  Even  a  1% 
loan  wUl  not  solve  my  problem. 

What  a  t^rm  like  mine  needs  Is  outright 
condemnation  of  the  buUdlng  and  contents, 
with  grant  for  recovery  for  both  parties.  I'm 
assuming,  however,  that  this  la  impossible.  I 
have  exhausted  all  resources.  I've  talked  to 
Denver  1965  flood  victims  with  print  shops, 
printing  suppliers  and  finance  people,  as 
weU. 
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I  close,  on  the  "abstract"  sense  of  it  with 
which  I  opened.  What  Is  the  use  of  the  fed- 
eral grants,  loans,  etc.  If  they  are  not  for 
the  business  that  provides  th«  tax  revenue 
for  the  community,  state  and  nation,  such 
as  ours  dW  We  generated  income  taxes  on 
•  130. OOO  payroll.  At  the  same  time,  grants 
are  made  to  such  things  as  Story  Book  Is- 
land, a  kiddle  park  where  no  admission  Is 
paid;   no  tax  of  any  kind  Is  coUected! 

Ideas? 

Cordially. 

Dkan  3.  Natjman. 


■My  18,  1972 


McGOVERN'S    BEDSffiE   MANNER 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18.  1972 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  &a  edi- 
torial from  the  July  15,  1972,  edition  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  entitled  "Mc- 
GovERN's  Betside  Manner"  relates  to  the 
acceptance  speech  of  the  Democratic 
presidential  candidate  and  also  discusses 
the  concept  of  invested  wealth  which 
Mr.  McGovERN  .spoke  of  so  disapprov- 
Insly. 

The  editorial  helps  to  keep  the  record 
clear  as  to  just  what  the  candidate 
stands  for  and  I  hope  that  we  will  see  a 
good  deal  more  of  this  type  of  reporting 
from  ail  phases  of  the  media  during  the 
upcoming  campaign  so  that  the  voters  in 
November  will  not  be  confused  as  to  just 
what  the  Democratic  candidate  does  and 
does  not  advocate. 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  editorial  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

McOovEitN's  Bedsidx  Manner 
Sen.  McGovern'3  acceptance  speech,  like 
his  platform,  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  does 
not  want  to  be  thought  of  as  a  radical,  at 
least  not  for  the  next  few  months.  It  Is  an 
olive  branch  extended  to  the  many  Demo- 
crats who  were  flattened  by  his  steamroller 
in  the  days  leading  up  to  his  nomination — 
labor,  the  South,  the  old  guard,  and  others — 
and  It  Is  Intended  to  persuade  them  to  "oome 
home  "  to  the  party. 

We  can't  yet  tell  how  effective  this  bedside 
manner  is  going  to  be.  A  certain  amount  of 
disturbing  notions  still  show  thru.  "We  be- 
lieve Mr  McQovern  Is  an  honest  man,"  the 
London  Dally  Mall  observed  with  dry  humor. 
■He  really  does  want  to  soak  the  rich  to 
subsidize  the  poor."  The  London  Times  sees 
the  Democratic  Party  becoming  a  party  of 
the  have-nots,  "something  approaching  a 
social -democratic  party  on  Euroi>ean  lines." 
In  Europe,  "social-democratic"  means  social- 
ism. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  the  "Invested 
wealth"  which  Mr.  McGovem  spoke  of  as  If 
It  were  a  viUaln  that  shotUd  be  punished. 
This  Is  tempting  populist  rhetoric  that  Is 
hard  to  answer  without  seeming  to  defend 
privilege  and  "special  Interests." 

But  there  Is  a  synonym  for  Invested 
wealth  and  It  is  private  enterprise.  Invested 
wealth  is  the  ownership  of  Industry  by  the 
private  sector  rather  than  by  government.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  "special  interests  '  or 
privilege,  unless  private  enterprise  as  a  whole 
is  one  big  special  Interest.  In  short.  It  is 
capitalism  as  distinguished  from  state  social- 
ism, and  Mr.  McOovem's  logic  Is  reminiscent 
of  the  "revolt  against  capitalism"  which  he 
seemed  to  be  advocating  20  years  ago. 

Of  course  It  is  healthy  for  as  many  people 
as  possUbe  to  share  In  the  ownership  of  In- 
d'-istry.  and  the  trend  has  been  in  this  direc- 


tion for  years.  Invested  wealth  Is  IncreM. 
Ingly  oommon  in  the  middle  classes,  both 
Individually  and  thru  profit  sharing  or  pen. 
slou  plans. 

But  this  Isn't  what  Mr.  McGovern  hu  In 
mind.  The  proposals  that  Mr.  McGovem  hu 
espoused  would  tax  everyone  above  the  level 
of  about  $12,000  to  support  the  poor.  Thl« 
would  not  spread  the  ownership  of  Industry; 
It  would  confine  It.  The  middle  class  would 
have  less  money  to  Invest.  There  would  be 
less  money  for  the  expansion  of  Industry  &nd 
for  new  Jobs.  And  In  the  end.  who  would  own 
American  industrj' — atnl  would  It  stU  bt 
private? 

To  confuse  "Invested  wealth"  with  "prlTl- 
lege"  and  to  spread  this  confusion  as  If  It 
were  gospel  Is  a  dangerous  mistake  which  we 
trust  most  Americans  will  recognize  even  if 
Mr.  McGovem  and  his  staff  seem  not  to. 


THE  22D  BIENNIAL  CONVENTION  OP 
THE  JAPANESE-AMERICAN  CITI- 
ZENS LEAGUE 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH.  JR. 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  June  29,  1972 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Matsunaga  of  Hawaii, 
in  paying  tribute  today  to  Americans  ol 
Japanese  ancestry  on  this  the  22d  bien- 
nial convention  of  the  Japanese-Amer- 
ican Citizens  League, 

My  colleague  from  Hawaii  and  my 
other  colleagues  have  already  clearly 
and  in  detail  spelled  out  the  massive 
contributions  to  our  society  which  have 
been  made  by  the  dedicated  citizens  of 
Japanese  origin.  It  has  also  beoi  elo- 
quently stated  the  part  the  JACL  has 
made  in  being  a  positive  force  in  our 
society. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
wish  to  confine  my  remarks  not  to  the 
general  picture  of  the  contributions,  the 
loyalty,  the  ability  or  the  law  abiding 
qualities  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  Jap- 
anese origin,  qualities  so  clearly  demon- 
strated by  my  able  colleague  from 
Hawaii,  rather.  I  will  speak  about  ex- 
periences I  have  had  with  an  American 
of  Japanese  origin  of  whom  I  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  understanding. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
my  personal  secretary  is  an  American 
citizen  of  Japanese  origin.  Her  name  is 
Ayako  Honda  Ely.  Her  life,  as  she  has 
lived  it,  has  mirrored  both  the  hardships 
and  successes  experienced  by  so  many  of 
her  fellow  Japanese  Americans. 

For  as  a  young  teenage  girl,  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  by  birth,  living  in  Santa 
Barbara.  Calif.,  with  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II,  she,  like  others  of  her  race 
then  living  on  our  west  coast,  was  re- 
moved from  her  home  and,  for  no  reason 
except  that  she  was  of  Japanese  origin, 
placed  in  an  internment  camp.  There,  in 
the  desert,  her  famUy  spent  4  long  years. 
And  there,  like  her  feUow  prisoners 
who  through  their  abUlty  for  hard  work 
and  self-discipline,  made  deserts  bloom, 
she  entered  into  the  life  of  the  camp  and 
participated  in  and  helped  create  a  viable 
community  within  the  camp. 

Also,  like  her  fellow   internees— «nd 
like  her  father  and  mother  and  sister  and 
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t-otbcr— after  the  war  she  went  on  to 
-build  her  life  and  to  participate  fully 
in  the  activities  of  the  community,  the 
American  community,  throughout  her 
iHe  Like  than,  she  was  and  remained 
aa  outstanding  citizen  of  which  any 
nation  and  any  people  could  be  justly 

For  3  years,  Mrs.  Ely  was  private  sec- 
retary to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Aflairs,  Dillon  S.  Myer.  She  has  been 
irtth  me  for  5  years  as  my  private  secre- 
tary. In  that  time  she  has  demonstrated 
on  a  day-to-day  basis  the  qualities  of 
hard  work,  dedication  and  ability  for 
which  any  individual  or  any  group  can  be 
justly  proud. 

Mi.  Speaker,  Just  as  my  office  and  my 
life  would  be  poorer  without  the  contri- 
butions made  by  Ayako  Honda  Ely,  so 
our  Nation  would  be  poorer  without  the 
greet  contributions  made  by  our  fel- 
low American  citizens  of  Japanese  origin. 
It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  feel  par- 
ticularly honored  today  to  have  the 
privilege  of  joining  with  my  honored 
colleague  from  Hawaii  in  paying  tribute 
to  all  Americans  of  Japanese  descent. 


GOVERNMENT    BY    BALLOTS— NOT 
BULLETS 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

or  coNNECTicrrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18,  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  decade  our  Nation  has  been  shocked 
by  a  rash  of  violent,  senseless  attacks  on 
the  Uvea  of  public  figures.  At  this  time,  it 
is  eepecially  important  that  our  young 
people  have  faith  and  hope  in  America's 
future. 

The  Kent  Grood  Times  Dispatch  has 
given  young  people  the  opportimity  to 
voice  publicly  their  beliefs  and  hopes 
for  a  better  America  through  their  Free- 
dom Award  Essay  Contest.  I  applaud  the 
QTO  and  commend  this  year's  contest 
winner,  Elizabeth  McCall, 

For  the  interest  of  my  colleagues,  a 
copy  of  Elizabeth  McCall's  fine  essay, 
"Qovemment  by  Ballots — Not  Bullets," 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
QTD  f(dlow8: 

Government  by  Ballots — Nor  Bitllets 
(By  Elizabeth  McCaU) 

November  22,  1963;  Our  president,  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  fataUy  shot  in  Dallas,  Texas. 
Accused:  Lee  Harvey  Oswald. 

April  4,  1968:  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  was  fatally  shot  In  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
Accused:  James  Earl  Ray. 

June  6,  1968:  Senator  Robert  F  Kennedy 
Jstally  shot  In  Los  Angeles,  Accused :  Slrhan 
Slrhan, 

In  lees  than  a  decade,  three  Important  gov- 
ernment offlctalfi  have  been  shot  and  killed. 
I«  this  the  American  way?  I>o«e  shooting, 
kllUng,  assassinating  a  candidate  "solve" 
everything?  No,  It  shouldn't  be  like  this.  The 
people  have  got  to  realize  that  we  have  to 
take  action  against  this  unjust,  unAmertcan, 
u-  .vUlMd  way  Immediately.  Most  of  us 
would  say,  why  . .  .  why  mtist  we?  It's  not  my 
fMilt  ...  I  didn't  do  It.  It's  the  assassin's 
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fault — he  Is  to  blame.  But  think  about  It  .  .  . 
Is  he  really? 

The  people  who  are  behind  such -action  are 
usually  the  people  against  the  majority.  They 
are  the  ones  who  think  they  are  pathetically 
outnumbered  and  altogether  Ignored.  Their 
attack  to  change  the  majority's  minds  is  Jtist 
that — an  attack.  It's  more  a  battlefield  of 
demonstrations,  arguments  and  guns — any- 
thing but  peaceful  talking.  The  reaction  U 
usually  negative,  hU  t«nper  slowly  gives  way. 
As  hU  dislike  for  the  candidate  grows,  the 
crowd  against  his  view  does  too.  Suddenly  he 
Is  extremely  confused  and  develops  a  great 
sensation  of  defeat,  feeling  no  one  wlU  give 
him  a  chance.  And  flnaUy.  In  an  explosion  of 
frustration  and  anger,  he  turns  to  the  gun  to 
win  his  way. 

That  Is  the  problem  In  most  csKes,  and  It  Is 
no  easy  task  to  solve  by  any  means,  but  time 
and  patience  are  Important  fsictors.  It  lies 
within  the  people  and  can  be  solved  by  the 
people.  1>3  start,  we  should  educate  the  pub- 
lic of  three  Important  fundamentals  to  help 
stop  further  situations,  like  the  one  I  men- 
tioned, from  arising. 

1.  Attempt  to  show  the  minority  the  Jus- 
tice of  majority  rule.  Teach  them  that  ma- 
jority rule  Is  a  powerftU  and  right  procedure, 
and  that  they  should  listen  to  learn  the  facts 
on  this  side  of  the  argument. 

2.  Try  to  teach  the  minority  to  present  and 
express  their  views  In  such  a  way  to  make 
them  a  majority. 

3.  Candidates  and  other  persons  should  try 
to  make  clear  to  the  minority  that  they  are 
listening  to  their  ideas  and  outlooks  of  the 
election  or  whatever.  This  Is  so  the  minority 
feels  they  are  getting  a  hearing  and,  most 
of  all.  what  they  say  Is  being  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

If  these  three  things  were  seriously  at- 
tempted, an  election  would  probably  run 
more  smoothly,  efficiently  and  with  a  notable 
decline  In  the  risk.  Most  people  of  the  mi- 
nority would  be  satisfied  with  Just  one  fact — 
that  they  are  getting  a  hearing  and  that 
their  ideas  will  be  considered. 

Even  BO,  If  this  were  done,  ther«  would  stUI 
be  a  good  60%  chance  that  someone  would 
want  to  kill  a  candidate  for  other  unknown 
reasons.  Maybe  someone  slightly  mentally 
sick  like  Oswald,  Slrhan  and  Arthur  H. 
Bremer  (who  Just  recently  tried  to  put  can- 
didate Gi«orge  Wallace's  name  to  the  list  of 
aasaaalnatlons) ,  all  three — unsuccessful,  un- 
h^py  and  lonely,  with  faintly  distorted 
Ideas  about  life. 

To  lower  this  risk,  the  candidate  would 
have  to  drastlcaUy  reduce  his  contact  with 
large  cit>wds  and  be  under  complete  protec- 
tion at  all  times. 

Basically,  most  reasonable  people  wotUd 
agree  that  ballots  are  superior  to  bullets.  But 
there  always  may  be  one  person,  out  of  any 
crowd,  who  feels  differently;  who  Just  has  to 
make  his  argument  known  In  the  moet  vio- 
lent way  of  all.  He  feels  that  anything  he 
says  or  does  wUl  be  smaabed  to  pleoea  or, 
worse  yet,  utterly  Ignored.  PlnaUy  be  reaches 
his  climax,  and  ultimately  he  has  Just  to  be 
given  the  chance  to  prsas  the  trigger. 

I  feel  the  most  essential  thing  to  remem- 
ber Is  to  make  perfectly  clear  to  the  minor- 
ity— ^under  any  circumstances — that  they  are 
being  heftrd  and  their  aspects  on  the  situa- 
tion are  being  regarded  with  seriousness;  not 
sarcasm.  We  may  never  completely  conquer 
this  problem,  but  we  certainly  must  try  to 
reduce  some  of  the  conditions  that  lead  up 
to  that  peak  of  Injustice. 

Obviously,  there  has  been  notably  more 
American  spokesmen  felled  by  bullets  than 
the  three  I've  mentioned.  And  quite  a  few  In 
the  past  deoade.  More  assassinations  have 
gone  to  us  than  any  other  Industrial  nation 
of  our  time.  This  rapidly  Increasing  crime 
makes  us  wonder — ^has  an  age  of  assassina- 
tions begun?  And  we  try  to  convince  our- 
selves: no.  Tet . . . 
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America.  Orowlng,  thriving,  excellent  in 
power.  It  Is  our  wonderftU  country — we  love 
It  and  reepect  It  and  try  to  demolish  that 
which  Is  wrong.  And  for  America  to  be  better, 
we  must  make  It  so  and  try  harder,  with 
good  Intentions  always  in  mind. 

Our  country  prospers  on  our  Justice,  de- 
mocracy and  peace — let's  keep  It  that  way. 

And  fight,  America,  for  the  things  that 
make  us  better. 


BUILDING  AND  CONSTRUCTION 
TRADES  DEPARTMENT  COM- 
MENTS ON  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFE- 
TY AND  HEALTH 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wiacoNsiM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18.  1972 

Mr,  STEIQEai  of  Wisconsin .  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Labor-HETW  appropriatlona 
bill  adopted  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  includes  an  amendment  prohibit- 
ing for  1  year  the  enforcement  of  08HA 
standards  on  small  businesses. 

It  is  my  best  Judgment  that  this  is  not 
the  correct  approach.  Safety  and  health 
hazards  are  not  simply  a  factor  of  the 
size  of  a  business  or  the  number  of  em- 
ployees. My  recent  statement  to  the 
House  Small  Business  Subcommittee 
hearings  pointed  out  that  a  small  saw- 
mill or  chemical  company  can  be  every 
bit  as  dangerous  as  a  large  one. 

I  have  received  the  following  excellent 
letter  from  Mr.  Prank  Bonadlo,  president, 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment of  the  APL-CIO,  and  I  would 
like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues: 
Btrnj)n»G  and  Oonbtkuction 
Trades  DKFAKTMX»rr, 

Washington,  DC,  July  11, 1972. 
Hon.  William  A.  STUoiai, 
U.S.  House  of  Representativet, 
Washington,  DC. 

DCAB  Mb.  Steigeb:  The  BuUdlng  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Department,  APlr-CIO 
through  its  17  affiliated  National  and  Inter- 
national Unions  representing  approximately 
3.5  mUUon  workers  strongly  urges  your  recon- 
sideration of  an  amendment  passed  by  the 
House  and  Senate  to  HJl.  16417.  The  Houee 
amendment  reads  as  follows: 

"None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  expended  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
any  employees  of  the  Pederal  Government 
who  Inspect  firms  employing  twenty-five  per- 
sons or  lees  for  compliance  with  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970." 

In  the  Senate  the  amendment  was  changed 
to  fifteen  persons  or  lees  Instead  of  twenty- 
five  which  Is  In  substance  practically  the 
same. 

This  amendment  would  exempt  80  to  90  per 
cent  of  the  five  million  employers  and  ap- 
proximately 25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  flfty-flve 
million  employees  presently  covered  by  the 
Pederal  Construction  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1969  and  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970.  It  would  affect  practi- 
cally every  construction  site  throughout  the 
country. 

Construction  Is  a  very  hazardous  occupa- 
tion In  terms  of  both  the  frequency  of  acci- 
dents and  their  severity.  The  Department  of 
Labor  Statistics  show  very  high  rates  for  con- 
struction ranging  from  20.7  per  million  man- 
hours  worked  for  electrical  work  to  24  for 
heavy  construction  to  20.8  for  general  buUd- 
lng to  43.9  for  roofing  and  sheet  metal  work. 
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T^ls  compares  to  rhe  all-industry  rave  or 
8  91  In  fact,  statlatlrs  will  also  show  that  the 
overwhelming  number  of  ^cldenti.  In  the 
wnstrucMon    industry    occur    among    »maU 

•"^e^c^sTructlon  industry  U  unique  and 
involves  many  factors  which  are  not  pre- 
valent m  other  industrtea.  BuUdlng  trades- 
men are  in  large  part  generally  e^iplo V«l  by 
Subcontractors  who  speclallzem  a  PartlciUar 
craft  Although  there  may  be  dO  to  IDO  build- 
up tradesmen  employed  on  a  ;-o"«"uc  Ion 
Bite  at  one  lime,  there  could  also  be  10  or 
more  subcontractors  engaged  m  work  on  the 
^me  construction  project.  In  a  la^*  """^^^ 
of  cases  the  small  subcontractor  would  ha%e 
onlv  a  few  craftsmen  working  at  any  given 
time  These  subcontractors  would  be  ex- 
empted under  this  amendment  to  the  detre- 
ment  of  workers  employed  by  other  contrac- 
Srs  working  slde-by-slde  on  the  construe  Ion 
site  who  are  required  to  enforce  saletv  and 
health  standards  on  the  same  Job,  Tn la  situ- 
ation would  cause  a  serious  problem  iiud  ex- 
Dose  everv  buUdlng  tradesman  on  the  con- 
etructlonslte  to  serious  disabling  injuries  or 

'^^Tlfe  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America  are  also  opposed  to  this  -^m^ndnaent^ 
mis  as«>clatlon  represents  more  than  ».wu 
of  the  Nation's  leading  general  construction 
companies,  of  which  90  per  cent  are  small 
contractors.  In  a  statement  presented  June 
■i1  1972  by  Vernle  C  Uudstrom  Jr..  Chair- 
man of  Che  National  Safety  Committee  of  the 
AGO  before  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  he  had  this  to  say  about  the 
amendment 

••At  this  time  Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  state  that  AGC  Is  opposed  to  the  Plndley 
\Dproprlatlon  BUI  Amendment.  This  bUl.  as 
vou  snow,  wotUd  exclude  employers  with  -ess 
man  25  employees  from  08HA.  Most  general 
contractors  have  more  than  25  employees  and 
would  naturally  be  enforcing  safety  as  we 
have  for  years,  as  I  stated  In  the  beginning. 
We  do  see'  serious  problems,  though,  with  the 
subcontractor  who  has  less  than  25  employees 
who  would  not  be  required  under  this  amend- 
ment to  enforce  safety  on  the  same  Job  where 
the  general  contractor  would  be  required  to 

do  so    "  ^       ^.  .__ 

Based  oi\  the  position  taken  by  the  AGC 
against  this  amendment  and  the  facts  as 
stated  hereUi.  I  flrmly  believe  that  Congress 
was  misinformed  and  mislead  in  regard  to 
the  merits  of  this  Issue.  I  am  sure  they  were 
not  aware  of  the  serious  affect  this  amend- 
ment would  have  on  practically  every  con- 
struction site  throughout  the  country.  Fur- 
thermore. I  do  not  believe  that  It  was  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  deny  mUllons  of  con- 
struction workers,  the  most  hazardous  occu- 
pation in  the  country,  the  right  of  a  safe 
place  to  work  It  la  with  this  understanding 
that  I  strongly  urge  members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  to  take  appropriate  action 
under  whatever  parliamentary  procedure  Is 
available  to  delete  this  amendment  from  the 
bill  before  tlnal  passage. 

I  trust  you  will  give  this  matter  your  Im- 
mediate attention.  With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Prank  Bonadio. 

President. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  VETO  OF 
H.R.  13918 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF    RHODS    ZSULHD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18,  1972 

Mr,  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
30,  1972,  President  Nixon  announced  his 
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veto  of  H.R.  13918,  the  2-year  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting.  This  veto  took  many  of  us 
who  were  involved  In  the  hearings  and 
House  activity  on  this  measure  by  com- 
•plete  surprise;  the  bill  was  a  broadly  bi- 
partisan measure  which  had  the  support 
of  a  wide  variety  of  interested  groups. 
Our  surprise  was  Intensified  by  the  far- 
reacliing  and  serious  consequences  the 
veto  is  having: 

Extensive  cutbacks  in  children's  pro- 
graming, including  elimination  of  sev- 
eral specials,  cancellaUon  of  a  new  series, 
and  the  removal  of  five  segments  of  the 
popular  "Zoom"  show  for  7-  to  12-year- 
olds,  . 

Substantial  reductions  in  public  affairs 
programing,  with  elimination  of  several 
National  PubUc  Affairs  Center  for  Tele- 
vision specials  and  segments  of  'Black 
Journal."  "The  Advocates,"  and  "Firing 
Line." 

Considerable  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  dramatic  programing,  including  one 
of  Hollywood  Television  Theater's  sched- 
uled Ave  programs. 

Tabling  of  12  requests  by  new  televi- 
sion stations  to  join  the  Public  Broad- 
casting service. 

A  halt  in  the  planning  and  funding  of 
new  orograming,  including  elimination 
of  a  new  adult  learning  program  designed 
for  those  who  have  not  completed  their 
high  school  education. 

Mr  Nixon  cites  "some  serious  ques- 
tions which  must  be  resolved  before  any 
long-range  public  broadcasting  financing 
can  be  seriously  devised"  in  explaining 
his  veto, 

I  might  note  initially  that  although  the 
President's  sprawling  OfBce  of  Telecom- 
munications PoUcy  has  repeatedly 
promised  to  contribute  to  the  debate  on 
long-range  financing  for  CPB,  it  has  con- 
sistently failed  to  do  so. 

Indeed.  Broadcasting  magazine  re- 
ported recently  that,  after  the  passage  of 
H.R.  13918.  OTP  abandoned  even  its 
facade  of  concern  with  long-range 
financing. 

The  chief  irony  of  the  President's 
statement,  however.  Is  that  he  adopts  the 
catch-phrase  of  localism  as  the  principal 
defense  for  his  veto.  This  defense,  how- 
ever, is  little  more  than  a  sham,  an  in- 
articulate and  uninformed  attempt  to 
defend  an  irrational  action.  The  Presi- 
dent said: 

By  not  placing  adequate  emphasis  on  local- 
Ism,  H.a.  13918  threatens  to  erode  substan- 
tially pubUc  broadcasting's  impressive  poten- 
tial for  promoting  Innovative  and  diverse 
cultural  and  educational  programing. 

In  examining  this  statement,  let  us 
look  at  the  actual  facts  Involved,  This 
veto,  which  profeeses  to  protect  locaUsm, 
actually  destroys  a  measvu-e  one  of  whose 
principal  accomplishments  would  have 
been  the  enhancement  of  localism.  The 
President's  action  has  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing potential  local  station  Income  by 
$18  million— $12  million  from  the  educa- 
tional broadcasters  facilities  program, 
and  $6  million  In  community  service 
grants.  Of  course,  the  stations'  share  of 
programing  grants  will  also  decline. 

During  the  appropriations  hearings, 
William  G.  Harley,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Educational  Broad- 
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casters,  which  includes  in  Its  membership 
most  local  public  TV  and  radio  statiott, 
stated  the  following  position: 

The  Corporation  Is  now  in  full  operatloo 
with  lower  funding  than  ortgUially  intendij, 
but  Its  potential  value  Is  being  dally  demon- 
strated  and  It  must  be  provided  adeqruta 
funds  over  a  period  of  time  to  enable  tt  to 
function  effectively  while  plans  are  beii^ 
developed  for  its  genuine  permaiwnt 
nnanclng. 

And  as  if  anticipating  the  President's 
argument,  he  quoted  the  report  accom- 
panying H.R,  13918,  which  said: 

The  process  by  which  television  progrsm- 
Ing  for  national  distribution  is  Umded  by 
CPB  Is  as  follows:  Proposals  for  prograna 
and  program  series  are  developed  by  public 
television  statlor.s  ai:d  other  program  prodtic- 
tlon  centers  In  cooperation  with  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Service  (PBS),  the  public 
broadcasting  television  network.  Pour  times 
each  year  PBS  conducts  a  poll  of  local  sta- 
tion managers  concerning  their  evaluation  of 
programs  csu-rled  by  PBS.  In  addition,  an 
annual  poll  Is  conducted  of  these  managers 
with  regard  to  their  program  needs  for  the 
coming  year.  The  Corporation  received  fund- 
ing proposals  from  these  public  broadcasting 
stations  and  program  production  centers. 

In  sum.  he  saw  a  "close  and  effective 
relationship"  between  CPB  and  local  sta- 
tions and  communities  and  stressed  the 
urgent  need  of  the  local  stations  for  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  13918. 

Compare  tliis  statement  of  the  local 
stations  themselves  with  the  President's 
message.  It  is  apparent  that  the  continu- 
ing experience  of  the  local  broadcasters 
directly  refutes  the  President's  assertions. 

As  a  result  of  his  concern  about  the 
issues  related  to  localism.  Mr.  Nixon  ap- 
parently concluded  that  $65  million  was 
excessive  until  "the  structure  of  public 
broadcasting  has  been  more  firmly  estab- 
lished." To  solve  the  problem,  he  v^aed 
a  bill,  without  which  the  industry  can 
barely  survive.  Mr.  Zlegler's  statement 
that  $65  million  is  "massive"  appropria- 
tion is  simply  ridiculous  in  the  light  of 
the  original  Carnegie  Commission  recom- 
mendation of  minimum  $100  miUlon  an- 
nually. 

The  most  significant  Injury  to  public 
tele\islon  brought  about  by  this  veto  la. 
however,  the  loss  of  ability  for  advance 
planning. 

To  develop  creative  programing— 

Says  Douglass  Cater  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Columbia  Journalism  Re- 
view— 

takes  a  critical  mass  of  money  and  t»l«nt 
and  planning  time. 

He  continues: 

(Plubllc  broadcasting  In  the  U,S,  t«  » 
long  way  from  unleashing  a  ereat  outpour- 
ing of  creativity.  Most  program  schedules  art 
planned  and  funded  m  a  state  of  chaotic  un- 
certainty. At  the  present  rate  of  developmsnt. 
according  to  one  critic,  we  will  celebrate  our 
200th  anniversary  as  a  nation  by  watching  ft 
BBC  produced  series  on  the  American  Ber- 
olutlon. 

I  think  that  I  have  shown  the  argu- 
ments In  the  President's  veto  message  to 
be  empty  cloaks:  Appearances  whiwi 
deny  the  reality.  The  question  thenbe- 
comes:  What  are  the  appearances  trying 
to  hide?  Douglass  Cater  suggests  an 
answer : 


R^ent  events  have  raised  legitimate  fears 
fTsvstem  capable  of  being  manipulated  by 
SuSgeS  at.d'^appolntlve  pressures  from  the 
vniiie  House, 

Mr  Nixon  is  correct  when  he  speaks 
about  a  threat  to  locaUsm  in  public 
S^casting.  But  that  threat  comes  from 
ThnVhite  House  and  not  from  H.R. 
^918  No  better  testimonial  could  be 
Sdem  favor  of  the  Carnegie  Comnus- 
s^s  suggestion  for  permanent  financ- 
ing. ^^__^^_^^^ 

rTEVELAND     LITHUANIAN     AMERI- 
^NCOUNCIL  CALLS  FOR  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18,  1972 
Mr  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bal- 
tic* nations  are  composed  of  proud  people 
whD  have  lived  peacefully  for  centunes. 
and  whD  have  suffered  throughout  that 
time  from  the  "accident  of  geography  " 
which  made  them  vulnerable  from  the 
west  bv  invasion  by  the  Teutonic  knights 
and  from  the  east  by  the  Russians.  It 
has  taken  tremendous  spiritual  and  eth- 
nic strength  and  courage  to  sur\-ive  this 
seemmglv  endless  squeeze.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind,  by  the  way.  that  neither 
the  Uthuanians.  the  Latvians,  nor  the 
Estonians  are  ethnically  related  to  the 
Germans  or  Russians. 

In  this  centuo'  the  Baltic  States  have 
been  the  uctims  of  Soviet  captivity  for 
32  years,  since  the  Russian  invasion  In 
June  1940.  that  took  them  by  force  of 
arms.  The  Communist  regime  in  these 
countries  did  not  come  to  power  by  legal 
or  democratic  process. 

Since  the  very  outset  of  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupation, the  Baits  have  waged  an  in- 
tensive fight  for  freedom.  The  price  has 
been  high.  More  than  30.000  Lithuanian 
freedom  fighters  gave  their  Uves  in  an  or- 
ganized resistance  movement  between 
1940  and  1952.  More  than  150.000  Baits 
have  disappeared  in  Siberian  slave-labor 
camps. 

T^^-o  events  of  recent  months  indicate 
the  desperate  plight  of  Lithuania's  Ro- 
man Catholics,  who  have  been  a  primary- 
target  of  the  Communist  government's 
repression.  In  March  1972.  a  petition  car- 
rying more  than  17,000  signatures  was 
fonv'arded  t-o  Dr.  Kurt  Waldheim.  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations,  ask- 
ing lum  to  relay  their  protest  to  Leonid 
Brezhnev.  Three  earlier  letters  to  the  So- 
viet Secretary'  General  h&6  gone  unan- 
swered. And.  even  more  recently,  in  May 
of  this  year,  demonstrations  against  the 
Soviet  occupation  of  Lithuania  and  Com- 
munist persecution  of  religion  took  place 
in  the  city  of  Kaunas  and  other  cities. 
The  tragic  death  of  a  yoimg  Roman 
Catholic,  Romas  Talanta,  brought  inter- 
national attention  to  the  miseries  be- 
setting captive  Lithuania. 

On  June  1  the  Cleveland  Chapter  of 
the  Lithuanian  American  Council  adopt- 
ed a  strong  resolution  of  protest  which 
merits  the  attention  of  everj'  freedom- 
loving  Member  of  this  House. 
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RESOLUTION 

We  Cleveland  Lithuanians  and  repreeenta- 

tlves '  of  other  nationality  groups,  whose 
homelands  have  been  enslaved  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  gathered  here  In  Public  Square  In 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  this  1st  day  of  June.  1»72.  to 
protest  the  severe  suppression  of  human 
rights  in  Soviet  enslaved  Uthuanla.  have 
adopted  the  following 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union,  acting  In  con- 
splracv  with  Hitler's  regime,  broke  all  existing 
treaties  with  the  Republic  of  Uthuanla  and 
on  June  15,  1940  mlllt&rUy  occupied  Its  ter- 
ritory and  two  days  later  repeated  the  same 
criminal  act  against  Latvia  and  Estonia:  and 

Whereas,  the  tvrannlcal  clique  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  only  refused  \o  leave  the 
Baltic  States,  but  has  and  stUl  Is  carrying  on 
phvslcal  annihilation,  religious  and  other 
forms  of  persecution,  together  with  Russian 
coloniallzation  and  mass  deportations  of  the 
uatlve  population  to  Siberia  and  other  places 
with  the  expressed  intent  to  destroy  their 
national  identities;  and 

Whereas,  such  prevaUlng  inliuman  condi- 
tions caused  Roman  KaUnta,  a  young  Lithu- 
anian to  burn  himself  lo  death  on  May  14th 
uf  ihU  vear  In  the  city  of  Kaunas  in  protest 
to  Soviet  denial  of  basic  human  rights  in 

Lithuania:  and  ...>.-.„ 

Whereas,  Kalanta's  funeral  precipitated  a 
vouih  riot,  which  was  brutally  suppressed  by 
special  Soviet  troops,  who  acting  in  their  bar- 
baric ways  innicted  death  and  Injury  to  many 
and  to  this  day  continue  to  arrest  people  by 
:he  thovisands  and  in  other  ways  terrorize 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  we  con- 
demn these  savage  acts  of  the  Soviets,  who 
use  troops  to  squash  the  quest  for  freedom  by 
the  Lithuanian  patriots  and  once  again  re- 
mind all  that  these  acts  are  a  direct  result  of 
Soviet  imperialistic  policies  that  have  Illegal- 
ly occupied  Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic 

States:  and  be  It  ^  ^    -»,^ 

Punher  resolved,  that  we  demand  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviets  and  the  complete  res- 
toration of  independence  of  Lithuania  and 
ask  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  use 
the  position  of  his  office  to  Influence  the 
soviet  leaders  to  cease  their  barbaric  acts  and 
to  stop  persecuting  the  people  Involved  in 
this  Ill-fated  uprising  and  all  other  peoples 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain;  and  be  it 

Finally  resolved,  that  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  'forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Members  of  U.S.  Congress  from 
Ohio,  other  public  officials  and  to  the  newt 
media,  

LEE  HAMILTON'S  WASHINGTONRE- 
PORT  TO  INDIANA'S  NINTH  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Tuesday,  July  18.  1972 
Mr    HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude the  complete  text  of  my  recent 
Washington  report  on  the  first   anni- 
versary of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service: 
Washington   Report 
The   US    Postal    Serv'lce,   created    by    the 
1970    Postal    Reorganization    Act,    completM 
'ts  flr«t  full  vear  of  service  on  July  1,  1972. 
While  a  year  is  hardly  sufficient  to  gauge  the 
:>ucces8  or  failure  of  the  new  venture.  It  does 
provide  some  indication  of  the  Postal  Serr- 
ice's  direction,  and  whether  It  will  lead  to 
success,  . 

unquestionably,  the  Service  began  under 
extremely  difficult  circtunstances.  saddled 
with  a  history  of  196  years  of  politics,  which 
in  large  part  determined  the  setting  of  postal 
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rates,  the  appointment  of  personnel,  and  the 
pronvuigatlng  of  service  goals.  During  these 
veara,  low  budg«  prlorltiee  curtailed  crit- 
ically needed  capital  improvements  and  mod- 
ernization, labor  management  relations  re- 
mained tinstable,  and  a  myriad  of  Congress- 
sional  directive  only  made  the  system  more 
inefficient. 

The  1970  Postal  Reorganization  Act  prom- 
ised to  cure  most  of  the  ills  oi  the  past. 
The  legislation  permits  the  new  Postal  .Serv- 
ice to  do  what  the  old  Poet  omce  Department 
could  not:  oorrow  money  to  improve  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  enter  into  employee- 
inaaiagemenl  agreements,  adjust  postal  rates 
and  maU  classification  systems  to  .'lelp  the 
Serrtce  pay  Its  own  way,  and  free  the  system 
from  the  pressures  of  politics 

Despite  an  auspicious  beginning,  the  Sen-- 
ice  quickly  became  the  target  of  public  criti- 
cism as  service  deteriorated  and  postage 
rates  increased.  Meanwhile,  postal  workers 
are  restive  for  the  most  part,  and  the  Service 
faces  Increasing  competition  from  private 
mall  services  which  promise  reliable  and  rela- 
tively Inexpensive  delivery  of  third-class  bulk 
mall. 

The  public  image  of  the  Postal  Service  re- 
mains low,  perhaps  at  an  all-tUne  low.  But 
I  believe  the  Service  should  be  given  several 
3-ears  without  continual  Congressional  In- 
terference to  achieve  substantially  It*  goal 
of  good  postal  service  for  every  citizen  at 
reasonable  cost.  A  quick  assessment  of  the 
first  year  of  the  Serrtce  looks  like  this, 

SEBVICE 

To  understand  the  dilemma  of  the  Postal 
Service,  one  must  understand  that  Congress 
lias  decreed  that  the  Service  must  begin  to 
pay  Its  own  way.  The  P>06tal  Service  was  left 
with  three  alternatives  to  operate:  li  ini- 
tiate massive  rate  increases,  2)  reduce  serv- 
ice to  the  barest  minimum  which  present 
rates  would  support,  or  i3i  reduce  service 
goals  to  levels  which  less  drastic  rates  would 
.support. 

The  Service  has  chosen  the  third  alter- 
native—the only  feasible  ^ne  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Rather  than  increase  rates  to 
ofifset  deficits,  the  agency  has  attempted  to 
reduce  costs  by  cutting  back  on  maU  pick- 
ups and  some  deliveries  A  90-day  ban  on 
hiring  was  initiated  in  March,  and  3,000 
revenue-draining  jobs  at  regional  and  head- 
quarters levels  have  been  eliminated. 

Complaints  can  be  heard  in  any  community 
that  delivery  Is  too  slow,  rates  are  too  high, 
packages  are  battered,  and  neighborhood 
mailboxes  are  disappearing.  The  Service  has 
revealed  that  It  has  received  3.000  Congres- 
sional inquu-les  in  the  last  year  concerning 
maU  dehveries.  By  iw  own  statistics,  it  now 
takes  an  average  of  1,72  days  to  deliver  a 
letter,  compared  with  1,5  days  in  the  first 
pan  of  1969,  Poor  service  has  prompted  many 
companies  to  hire  private  mail  services  Last 
year,  for  the  first  time.  United  Parcel  Sen- 
ice  moved  ahead  of  the  Postal  Service  in 
delivering  parcels,  showing  a  $30  mllUon  pro- 
fit. So  far,  at  least,  the  reorganization  has 
not  had  a  strong  impact  uu  the  quality  of 
service. 

M.ODE11N  IZATION 

The  Postal  Service  finds  Itself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  beginning  a  crasla  program  to  rec- 
tify years  of  abuse  while  at  the  same  time 
keeping  pace  with  a  daily  volume  of  mall 
with  a  largely  out-of-date  delivery  system. 

With  authority  to  Increase  obligations  for 
capital  Improvements  to  $1,5  bUUon  In  any 
one  year  the  Service  has  made  a  beginning. 
It  has  invested  $40  mUUon  m  remodeling 
and  improving  some  800  post  offices  across  the 
country,  and  plans  to  spend  $1.5  billion  by 
1975  to  build  new  bulk  maU  centers.  These 
expenditures,  however,  simply  are  inadequate 
to  correct  years  of  neglect. 

One  year  ago.  the  U.S,  Postal  Service  was 
given  the  task  of  moving  the  country's  grow- 
ing  volume   of    mall    quickly    and    Inexpen- 
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slvely.  Tb«  new  a^ncy.  created  by  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  or  1970.  flnds  Itself 
saddled  with  many  of  the  problema  and  moat 
of  the  inefflclenclee  of  Its  predeceaaor,  the 
old  Poet  Office  Department,  however. 

The  public,  anticipating  an  Immediately- 
effective  new  mall  service.  U  growing  in- 
creaalngly  critical  of  Inadequate  service, 
rates  that  are  too  high,  and  too  many  bat- 
tered and  damaged  parcels.  Efforts  to  Im- 
prove the  service  and  modernize  the  facul- 
ties were  discussed  m  last  week's  Report. 
This  week's  evaluation  Includes: 

LABOR -MANAOKMENT   RKI-ATIONS 

Probably  the  most  vexing  problem  la  the 
Poetal  Service's  labor-management  relations. 
The  postal  r«form  act  launched  what  was 
heralded  as  a  new  era,  with  collective  bar- 
gaining to  replace  Icng  Congressional  ha- 
rangues over  pay  levels,  fringe  benefits  and 
working  conditions.  No  longer  was  the  Poetal 
Service  to  be  shackled  with  rules  which  pre- 
vented sound  management.  So  far,  the  new 
era  of  collective  bargaining  has  yet  to  sur- 
face. 

E)esplte  the  fact  that  a  major  wage  settle- 
ment was  a^eed  to  last  year  without  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  the  first  year's  labor- 
mamigement  experience  has  not  been  favor- 
able. Postal  unions  now  insist  they  need  the 
right  to  strike — a  right  which  was  not  grant- 
ed by  the  legislation.  A  recent  postal  union 
campaign  to  lobby  the  Congress  for  addition- 
al health  benefits — which  the  unions  were 
unsuccessful  In  obtaining  In  collective  bar- 
gaining— points  up  the  Ineffectiveness  of  the 
present  collective  bargaining  system. 

RATES   MTD   REVEMTTXS 

Under  the  reorganization,  neither  the 
Treasury  nor  other  classes  of  mall  would 
be  required  to  subsidize  any  other  mall 
category  Poetal  reform  required  that  pref- 
erential rate  categories  be  eliminated. 

Despite  what  appeared  to  be  across-the- 
board  support  for  poetal  reform.  Including 
the  requirement  that  each  claaa  of  mall  pay 
Its  own  way.  there  are  growing  pressures  to 
revert  to  some  of  the  preferential  rate  cate- 
gories. To  accede  to  those  pressures  could  be 
the  beginning  of  a  return  to  the  old  system. 

The  Postal  Service,  wary  of  the  public's 
reaction  to  a  rate  Increase,  has  moved  to  cut 
costs  wherever  possible.  F^irther  rate  In- 
creases ire  inevitable,  however. 

COMPETmON 

.\lthough  the  Postal  Service  has  a  monop- 
oly on  first-class  mall,  it  does  not  In  the 
second,  third  and  fourth-class  categories. 
Recent  postal  rate  Increases  and  Increasing 
complaints  about  poor  service  have  prompted 
many  firms  to  turn  to  private  mall  services. 
Some  metropolitan  utility  companies  are  now 
dellvermg  their  monthly  bills  themselves, 
and  many  newspapers  are  relying  more  on 
carrier  service  than  on  mall  delivery. 

It  l3  now  projected  that  the  percentage 
Increase  In  volume  of  growth  of  the  US. 
mall  will  be  the  lowest  since  1930,  and,  m 
fact,  this  mav  be  the  first  year  that  the  vol- 
ume of  mall  has  not  increased  over  '-he  pre- 
vious year  One  reason  for  the  lack  of  growth 
Is  postal  rate  Increases,  but  another  is  poor- 
er service  and  more  competition 
POLmcs 

In  the  last  year.  5.389  local  postmasters 
were  appointed  by  merit  rather  than  by 
politics.  The  reform  act  removes  postal  ap- 
pointments from  Members  of  Congress.  The 
Postal  Service,  however,  has  carried  this  re- 
form too  far  when  It  forbids  any  contact 
with  Congressmen  by  postal  workers.  In  ad- 
dition, top-level  appointments  have  come 
mostly  from  the  business  world,  not  the 
ranks  of  postal  executives,  and  other  large- 
order  contracts  smack  of  "business  politics" 
The  Service  should  take  the  same  hard  line 
against  industrial  politics  as  It  takes  against 
the  Congress. 
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AP7R0PRIATIQNS 

Despite  the  move  towards  self-sufllclency, 
the  Postal  Service  will  need  some  help  in 
the  Immediate  years  ahead,  as  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  expected.  The  Congress  will 
contmue  to  provide  subsidies  of  about  $1.5 
billion  annually  Without  them,  the  Postal 
Service  would  be  faced  with  ( 1 )  financial  dis- 
aster without  massive  rate  increases,  i2)  re- 
bellion by  the  Congress  and  the  public  If 
increases  are  initiated,  or  (3)  Intolerable 
service  cuts  to  avoid  the  Increases. 

The  Congress  now  should  watch  and  wait, 
criticizing  when  necessary,  praising  when 
It's  deser\'ed,  and  allow  time  for  the  Postal 
Service  to  achieve  Its  goal  of  eflflclent.  Inex- 
pensive "nail  service  to  all. 


Juhj  18,  1972      I      July  18,  1972 


SOCIETY   OP   REAL    ESTATE 
APPRAISERS 


HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  18,  1972 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Mr.  William  W,  Abelmann,  the  new 
president  of  the  Society  of  Real  Estate 
Appraisers  and  a  constituent  of  mine, 
made  the  following  remarks: 

The  Appraiser  and  Crisis 
(By  WUUam  W.  Abelmann) 

The  worst  fioods  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States  and  the  recent  national  scan- 
dals in  government  subsidized  housing  pro- 
grama,  combine  to  highlight  the  role  of  the 
little  noticed  and  often  unsung  professional, 
of  vital  Importance  to  the  economy:  the  Real 
Elstate  Appraiser. 

In  areas  as  widely  separated  as  private  In- 
sura;ice  and  federally  guaranteed  Insurance; 
the  appraiser  functions  to  guarantee  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  both  operations.  It  Is 
the  Realty  Appraiser  who  helps  estimate 
the  cost  of  both  the  storm  and  the  'govern- 
ment program. 

To  function  In  these  vital  economic  areas, 
he  must  t>e  trained  and  re-tralned.  Today's 
professionally  designated  appraiser  Is  Just 
that.  His  evolution  upon  the  economic  sense 
goes  back  to  the  great  depression  and  the 
birth  of  the  Society  of  Real  Estate  Ap- 
praisers, 

Following  World  War  X,  a  decade  of  ex- 
cesses descended  upon  the  United  States. 
With  a  lack  of  controls  "miracles  of  sudden 
wealth'  became  common-place,  both  In  the 
stock  markets  and  the  realty  markets.  Hous- 
ing demands  soared  to  new  heights.  Income 
producing  properties  appeared  magically, 
often  where  there  was  no  market.  A  short 
term  mortgage  was  common:  interest  only 
was  paid  during  Its  life,  the  equity  was  due 
at  the  end.  Down  payments  were  small  or 
non-existent,  Loans  were  often  made  for 
more  than  the  property  was  worth.  When 
panic  struck,  the  nation's  realty,  as  well  as 
the  stock   market,   was   lu  shambles. 

During  1931-32  the  nation's  near  economic 
collapse  was  destined  to  worsen  as  bank- 
ruptcy followed  ui>on  bankruptcy.  In  re- 
sponse the  government  created  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Associations  and  the  Home 
Owners  Loan  Corp.  to  bring  about  the  rev- 
olutionary concept  of  low  Interest,  long  term 
mortgage.  At  the  same  time,  rational  ap- 
praisal of  real  property  was  demanded,  at 
whloh  point  a  group  of  concerned  appraisers 
banded  together  to  create  a  professional  body 
to  train  and  police  this  new  cadre.  Thus, 
was  created  the  Society  of  Real  Estate  Ap- 
praisers. 

In  the  years  since,  as  a  government's  role 
in  helping  our  nation,  help  Itself  has  grown; 


the  Society's  role  in  creating  better  ud 
better  trained  appraisers  has  gro?(rn  a  p«ea 
Today  while  the  nation  may  ponder  the  poor 
practices  of  some  speculators.  buUdoi. 
brokers  and  appraisers,  government  and  fte 
who  have  brought  scandal  to  the  I>^<ianu 
Housing  Administration's  programs,  ytn 
very  few,  If  any,  of  the  appraisers  InvoUed 
will  be  found  to  be  professionally  designated 
members  of  the  Society  of  Real  Estate  Ap- 
pralsers.  This  Is  due  primarily  to  the  exSo- 
slve  training  of  the  Society's  6,000  designated 
members  who  have  achieved  their  status  u 
professionals.  As  presently  structured,  the 
Society  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers  requires 
its  members  to  hold  college  degrees,  haw 
years  of  experience  In  practical  appraisjna 
while  passing  courses  on  real  property  ap-' 
praising,  income  property  appraising,  ap- 
praisal report  writing  and  technical  subjeeu 
dealing  with  the  financial  structure  of 
markets  and  properties  under  consideration. 
Additionally,  members  must  pass  Inspection 
of  their  piers  as  to  character. 

It  Is  in  this  latter  area  where  any  Society 
member  found  to  be  criminally  guilty  in  a 
court  of  law.  malfeasance  or  unethical  con- 
duct, wUl  also  be  judged  by  his  profession. 
This  Judgment  is  often  severe.  To  protect 
the  public,  members  are  expelled  from  the 
Society  where  deemed  necessary. 

For  this  reason.  It  Is  Important  for  tbe 
public  to  realize  the  difference  between  the 
professionally  designated  real  estate  ap- 
praiser and  the  non-professional  society 
member  who  feeds  off  the  public,  because 
of  lack  of  knowledge.  The  professional  Society 
member  will  hold  the  titles  of  "Senior  Res- 
idential Appraiser"  or  "Senior  Realty  Ap- 
praiser" or  "Senior  Real  Estate  Analyst"  af- 
ter his  name.  In  addition  to  designated  mem- 
bers, some  11.000  Society  associates  are  work- 
ing toward  these  titles.  They  are  not  allowed 
to  claim  membership  In  the  Society,  how- 
ever, so  strict  is  Its  attitude  toward  profee- 
sionallsm.  As  a  result  of  that  attitude,  the 
public  and  the  government  can  rely  on  pro- 
tection from  the  storms  and  floods  of  eco- 
nomic mismanagement,  if  they  insist  upon 
the  use  of  a  professionally  designated  ap- 
praiser. Thus,  while  the  current  crisis  over 
PHA  subsidized  housing  programs  may  seem 
tragic  to  many,  it  will  be  helpfiU  If  It  serve* 
to  point  out  to  the  nation  Its  needs  to  avoid 
use  of  those  appraisers,  both  government 
and  fee.  who  are  either  untrained  or  are 
self-designated  experts  In  what  today  is 
a  demanding  technical  profession. 


STEEL  WHEELS  ON  STEEL  RAILS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18,  1972 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Carl  0. 
Anderson,  of  Somers,  Conn.,  has  brought 
to  my  attention  his  treatise  on  Ameri- 
can railroads,  "Steel  Wheels  on  Sted 
Rails. '  Mr.  Anderson  clearly  outlines 
many  of  the  current  problems  of  our 
transportation  system  and  the  role  of^e 
railroad  in  the  total  transportation 
scheme. 

I  am  today  submitting  a  condensation 
of  "Steel  Wheels  on  Steel  Rails'  for  the 
perusal  of  my  colleagues : 

Steel  Wheels  on  Steel  Rails 

In  1830  the  first  passenger  boarded  a  rail- 
road train  for  the  purpose  of  being  trana- 
ported  to  another  city.  Today,  Just  142  yean 
later,  we  can  clearly  foresee  the  day  when  the 


TAST  intercity  traveller  Is  carried  by  a  raU- 
J^!  Railroad  passenger  service  Is  gasping 
lu  last  breath ' 

If  this  service  dies,  and  at  this  point  it  ap- 
Jua  that  it  surely  wUl.  all  America  could 
^  mourn  the  greatest  loss  it  has  ever 
^wn  There  will,  however,  be  little  mourn- 
me  The  passing  will  go  unnoticed  by  all  but 
the  few  who  see  beyond  tomorrow.  At  a  later 
tSne  a  time  which  men  of  vision  can  now 
nearly  see,  the  passing  vrtll  be  sadly  re- 
CTetted  For.  then,  without  an  exceedingly 
Sclent  means  of  transporting  mass  volumes 
of  people,  our  cities  too  may  die ! 

Other  modes  of  passenger  travel  have 
oassed  into  history  without  notice.  The  canal 
boat-  horse  and  carriage;  river  packet:  stage 
cotch  Each  has  been  replaced  by  faster, 
aiore  comfortable,  more  efficient  transporta- 
tion. 

If  these  methods  of  passenger  transport  are 
no  longer  used,  for  reasons  indicated,  it  can 
be  assumed  that  o\it  raU  service  Is  being  dis- 
placed for  the  same  reasons.  However,  It  has 
been  firmly  established  that  the  most  effi- 
cient transport  ever  devised  by  man  Is  steel 
wheels  on  steel  rails. 

Indeed,  if  this  fact  Is  absolute,  only  the  ab- 
sence of  comfort  and  speed  can  account  for 
our  pending  loss.  But,  even  in  the  more  re- 
cent years  of  decline,  superb  levels  of  com- 
fort have  been  provided  In  most  of  our  rail- 
road passenger  cars.  But  for  the  lack  of 
maintenance  and  replacement— in  the  face 
of  continually  declining  revenues — little  in 
the  way  of  comfort  could  be  questioned  in 
most  of  our  nations  rail  facilities.  Alone,  one 
reason  remains  for  the  demise  of  intercity 
rail  transportation  .  .  .  Time ! 

Our  civilization  of  today  is.  seemingly 
above  all  things,  conscious  of  time.  In  com- 
merce, m  government,  in  everyday  living, 
time  is  the  major  determinant  of  accom- 
plishment. No  measure  of  nostalgic  yearning 
for  an  estrller,  easier  pace  alters  this  fact.  We 
are  committed  to  the  pressure  of  time,  and 
all  factors  so  controlled  must  relate  or  be  dis- 
carded. Before  we  discard,  heedlessly,  an  es- 
sential factor,  it  must  be  searched  and  re- 
searched for  its  potential  of  improvement 
and  total  capability. 

In  our  world  of  today,  time  equates  to 
speed.  In  travel,  speed  (thus  a  minimum  of 
time)  Is  the  one  dominant  expectation.  Fail- 
ure to  provide  si>eed  In  any  mode  of  trans- 
portation will  assure  nearly  total  rejection 
by  the  public.  In  this  view,  rail  passenger 
service  today  has  been,  for  the  most  part, 
rejected.  The  validity  of  this  point  may  be 
proven  by  merely  observing  the  converse  ef- 
fect where  substantial  Improvement  has  been 
made  in  rail  passenger  service  schedules,  al- 
beit within  the  limitations  of  old  traditional 
concepts. 

We  do  not  express  concern  here  for  rail- 
roads In  basic  form.  They  shall  exist  through- 
out the  foreseeable  future.  Without  railroads, 
this  nation  and  the  world  would  be  totally 
different  from  that  which  we  know.  Without 
railroads  the  United  States  would  still  be  a 
small  nation,  hugging  the  ocean  shores  and 
river  banks.  Vast  areas  of  wilderness  and 
open  plains  would  separate  oiu-  shores  If, 
indeed,  east  and  west  were  stlU  united.  No 
modern  industry  would  exist.  It  Is.  In  fact, 
quite  probable  that,  without  railroads,  nei- 
ther the  automobile  nor  the  aeroplane  would 
have  evolved.  Ironically,  It  Is  these  newer 
and  faster  means  of  transport  that  are  has- 
tening the  end  of  railroad  passenger  services! 
Only  now  are  we  becoming  aware  of  the 
possible  areas  of  detriment  which  may  be 
attributed  to  our  newrer,  faster  and  more 
glamourous  forms  of  our  transportation.  If 
We  can  successfully  relate  each  mode  of  trans- 
port to  its  primary  level  of  efficiency  In  to- 
days world,  if  we  can  realize  that  no  single 
method  of  travel  Is  superior  to  all  others; 
If  we  can  learn  that  each  has  Its  own  point 
of  maximum  efficiency;   the  priorities  of  an 
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efficiency  will  be  established  within  the  over- 
all pattern  of  our  many  transportation  needs. 
Hopefully,  we  will  do  this  before  It  is  too 
late. 

One  of  mans  most  revolutionary  creations, 
the  automobile,  might.  In  the  end,  strangle 
mans  civilization!  The  automobile,  either  as 
a  passenger  carrier  or  a  cargo  mover.  1b — in 
specific  areas  of  use — most  superior  to  any 
other  form  of  transport.  This  area  should  be 
defined  and  limited.  Limited  not  by  law  or 
license,  but  by  encouragement  of  Its  efficient 
use  and  discouragement  of  Its  abuse  by  civ- 
ilization. The  recently  realized  science  of 
ecology  has  caused  man  to  know  that  he 
cannot.  Increasingly,  befoul  the  very  air  we 
rely  upon  for  life,  merely  for  the  seUish  whim 
of  "personal  convenience".  Nor.  can  he  pave 
the  world.  The  dimensions  of  the  highways 
and  byways  of  our  urban  centers  can  contain 
but  ameastirable  limit  of  motor  vehicles  In 
transit.  A  breach  of  this  limit  must  result, 
almost  Immediately,  in  utter  chaos.  As  frus- 
trations mount,  we  come  to  realize  that  mass 
volumes  of  pwople  must  be  moved  In,  out, 
and  between  our  cities  by  a  form  of  trans- 
portation exceedingly  superior  to  the  private 
motor  vehicle  In  degree  of  efficiency.  It  Is  the 
wheeled  conveyance  on  rails,  for  localized 
service  (as  the  rapid  transit  system)  and  for 
Interurban  travel  (as  the  high  speed  train) 
that  can  provide  the  ultimate  In  efficiency. 
To  obtain  the  greatest  measure  of  this  ef- 
ficiency however,  we  must  Improve  the  Jour- 
ney time  factor.  This,  by  the  exploration  and 
research  of  totally  new  concepts. 

A  triumphant  accomplishment  of  man  is 
the  aeroplane.  Capable,  as  It  is,  of  traveling 
long  distances  at  si>eeds  foreign  to  the  mind 
of  average  man.  this  newest  form  of  transport 
has  completely  revamped  man's  pattern  of 
travel  throughout  the  world.  For  all  of  Its 
speed,  technological  glamour  and  presumed 
convenience,  air  travel  is  even  now  being 
seen  having  definite  limitations  of  efficiency, 
most  evident  In  the  range  of  short  to  medium 
distance  travel.  Regardless  of  a  Journey's 
length,  each  aircraft  requires  the  same  di- 
mension of  air  space  in  flight  and  the  same 
facilities  for  both  take-off  and  landing.  The 
consequence  can  be  noted  In  most  of  our 
major  metropolitan  centers,  where  delays, 
due  to  sheer  numbers  of  units  in  arrival  and 
departure,  are  becoming  the  rule  rather  than 
the  execeptlon.  This  is  particularly  true  at 
an  hour  of  peak  demand  traffic.  These  con- 
sequential delays  may  be  accepted  as  a  part 
of  the  journey  time  factor  for  a  trip  of 
several  hundred  lor  thousands)  of  miles. 
*j:qual  delays  applied  to  travel  distance  of  but 
a  few  hundred  or  so  miles  become  ridiculously 
disproportionate.  Frequently,  in  such  cases, 
the  unhappy  traveller  seeks  alternatives 
which  all  too  often  (In  the  absence  of  high 
speed  rail  facilities)  becomes  the  automobile. 
The  alternatives  of  choice  are  but  of  two 
negative  factors.  They  must  contribute  either 
to  the  overburdening  of  metropolitan  air- 
ports or  to  the  overloaded  urban  and  inter- 
city highway  capacities.  With  either  choice, 
frustration  and  chaos  reign  while  empty 
paths  of  steel  rails  stand  available,  capable  of 
carrying  the  existing  burden  of  traffic  many 
times  over. 

Considering  the  foregoing  evaluations,  it 
might  be  Interpreted  that  the  priorities  of 
transportation  efficiencies  have  been  estab- 
lished. True,  but  only  in  that  they  are 
identifiable,  not  detailed.  In  the  overall  pat- 
tern of  passenger  transportation  it  Is  clear 
that : 

(A)  Air  service  is  far  superior  In  the 
Journey  time  factor  over  a  long  distance 
range.  It  is  increasingly  inferior  as  the  travel 
distance  lessens,  reaching  a  peak  of  ineffici- 
ency In  the  short,  city  to  city  range  where 
the  "In  flight"  segment  is  but  a  fraction  of 
the  total  Journey  time. 

(B)  The  automobile  must  be  regarded  as 
superior  in  the  suburban  rural  eu-eas  in  short 
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to  medium  range  travel,  parti. ularly  for  ini- 
tiation or  concluding  portions  of  an  indi- 
vidual passenger's  Journey  beyond  the  perim- 
eter of  local  transit  systems.  In  crowded 
metropolitan  areas,  the  automobile  is  ex- 
tremely inferior  In  efficiency.  This  is  especial- 
ly true  of  the  single  occupant,  private,  per- 
sonal vehicle.  It  is.  likewise,  usually  inferior 
where  the  Journey  time  factor  is  essential 
and  need  for  multiple  intermediate  stops  is 
not  present.  For  long  distance  "family  lels- 
■are"  type  trairel  the  Journey  time  factor  Is 
often  secondary  to  supposed  economy.  Re- 
spo»ding  to  this,  our  transport  systems  can 
adapt  to  economic  considerations  through 
'.ower  'family"  or  "off  peak"  fares,  coupled 
with  package  plan  car  rentals  at  destination 
points. 

(C)  Railroad  passenger  service,  in  light  of 
today's  demand  for  speed,  and  in  competition 
with  the  Jovimey  time  factor  In  air  travel,  is 
inferior  In  the  long  distance  range.  In  thU 
range,  a  moderate  demand — peaking  In  vaca- 
tion periods — would  exist  for  leisure  "see 
America"  travel,  and  for  those  unwilling  to 
travel  by  plane.  RaU  travel  is  overwhelmingly 
superior  to  all  other  forms  of  transport 
I  where  fast,  modem  service  exists)  within 
and  between  our  large  population  centers, 
as  either  rapid  transit  or  as  high  sp)eed  Inter- 
city service. 

These  are  the  general  priorities.  Regretably 
they  have  been  neither  applied  nor  even 
acknowledged  In  the  constant  drive  to  make 
ettch  form  of  transport  all  things  to  aU  people. 
With  co-ordinated  planning,  the  priorities 
can  be  meaningly  applied.  If  they  are  not, 
we  may  see  our  civilization  moving  backward  1 
We  "cannot.  Immediately,  implement  any 
recognized  order  of  priorities.  We  cannot,  for 
one  exists  almost  entirely  in  the  realm  of 
theory — a  high  speed,  modern,  intercity  raU 
system.  While  we  may  readily  accept  the 
superiority  of  such  service  In  theory,  little, 
m  fact,  exlsul  In  the  years  since  1936  rail- 
roads have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  need 
for  technological  Improvement  and  advance- 
ment of  passenger  service.  They  surrendered, 
without  consideration  of  consequence,  to  th« 
motor  vehicle  and  aeroplane.  As  a  result, 
these  newer  forms  of  transport  now  attempt, 
quite  inefllclently,  to  serve  the  very  critical 
and  complex  short  medium  distance  range. 
Compounding  the  problems  which  have  re- 
sulted from  such  inefficiency  la  the  false 
demand  for  more  and  larger  airports  close 
by  our  cities,  and  for  an  increasing  and  ever 
more  entangling  network  of  new  highways. 
While  we  continue  on  this  coxirse  there  will 
be  no  end  to  such  demand,  until  our  pattern 
of  civilization  la  literally  destroyed  in  final 
consequence. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  railroad 
companies,  alone,  cannot  take  blame  for 
faUure  to  bring  about  the  needed  technical 
or  functional  improvements  in  raU  passenger 
service.  FtaUroads  are  a  major,  and  most  Im- 
portant, business  of  our  nation,  committed  to 
the  earning  of  profits.  Freight  hauling— the 
"desirable"  aspect  of  railroading — can  earn  a 
profit  while  carrying  a  normal  share  of  taxa- 
tion. Passenger  service,  never  a  source  of 
attractive  profit  (and  usually  operated  at  a 
loss)  can  be  recognized  as  being  In  the  realm 
of  public  service.  Incapable,  alone,  of  bear- 
ing inequitable  taxation  and  financial  loss 
whUe  providing  funds  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. Certainly  precluded  is  the  in- 
vestment of  outright  capital  to  the  extent 
that  It  Is  needed.  This  situation  exisu  in  poor 
contrast  with  newer  modes  by  the  existence 
jf  highway  and  airport  funds  provided  and 
maintained  by  taxes,  plus  government  sup- 
port of,  and  subsidies  for.  aircraft  develop- 
ment and  operation.  I'hU  fact,  alone,  oould 
be  the  reason  for  the  "surrender"  of  our  rail 
passenger  service  to  the  automobile  and  aero- 
plane. 
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Tax  support  of  our  pasaeng^r  transport 
systems  Is  not  wroni?  They  can  be  seen  as 
public  serr'.ces.  wUho\it  queetlon  The  denial 
of  equal  status  and  support  to  one  of  the 
many  systems  IS  wrong!  Other  nations  seem 
to  have  corrected  these  areas  of  Imbalance. 
So.  too.  must  we 

Amtrak  appears  to  be  a  potential,  If  only 
partial,  remedy  for  existing  shortcomings  m 
our  rail  passenger  situation  The  Intent  of 
Amtrak  is  commendable  It  Is  seen  as  pro- 
viding much  needed  research  *  development, 
as  well  as  improving  and  revising  existing 
service  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
Intent  will  produce  the  necessary  result  or 
not. 

Two  factors,  as  established,  would  assure 
superiority  of  rail  serv.ce  m  intercity  pas- 
senger movement  within  the  short  medium 
distance  ranwce.  To  one  rhe  known  efficiency 
of  rail  transport,  we  must  add  the  other 
Speed!  Speed  on  an  overall  Initial  departure' 
to  flnal  destination'  measurement.  In  other 
words,  speed  on  either  a  high  average  basis, 
or  on  a  high  sustained  level  throughout  the 
duration  of  a  Journey  The  developed  ability 
to  provide  and  hold  this  standard  would,  once 
agjiln,  put  full  emphasis  on  the  efBclency  of 
steel  wheels  on  steel  rails 

Acceptance  of  the  new  MetroUner  service 
between  New  York  and  Washington  has  been 
most  gratifying.  While  this  service  Is  based  on 
the  standard  concepts  of  railroading- — oper- 
ating at  less  than  potential  speed — It  Is  proof 
of  public  acceptance  of  Improved  rail  semce 
and  Improved  speed.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
tha;  the  identical  New  York-Wasnlngton  trip 
was  made  In  1927,  with  heavyweight,  steam 
powered  equipment.  In  Just  seven  minutes 
more  than  todays  scheduled  time! 

It  would  appear  that  only  In  the  United 
States  Is  rail  passenger  service  In  danger  of 
an  Imminent  demise  Progressive  conceptual 
advancement  of  railway  service  Is  taking 
place  throughout  the  world. 

In  America  we  have  the  ability,  capacity 
and  means  to  advance  Intercity  rail  trans- 
portation to  undreamed  of  levels  Consider 
our  accomplishments  In  the  area  of  computer 
science.  They  remain  unmatched  anywhere 
la  the  world  With  this  science  we  have  done 
the  Impossible,  we  have  enabled  men  to  Jour- 
ney to  the  moon  And  yet.  we  are  unable  to 
move  a  traveller  between  two  cities,  a  hun- 
dred miles  apart,  at  .speeds  better  than  those 
of  forty  years  ago.  Certainly  not  at  speeds 
that  are  In  keeping  with  the  demands  and 
technology  of  today  Why'' 

Must  we  regret,  once  more,  that  other  na- 
tions have  taken  the  lead  In  advaiicement  of 
public  transportation  and  the  preservation 
of  an  orderly  functioning  of  civilization? 
This,  while  the  United  States  is  turning  out 
iiiAi-V  more  uiillions  t>l  motor  vehicles 
and  paving  thousands  oi  additional  miles 
of  highways  to  take  us Where? 

Of  our  problems  la  establishing  a  viable 
intercity  passenger  service  in  the  United 
States,  a  prominent  British  railway  expert  re- 
cently stated,  ■ — such  problems — are  second- 
ary (in  the  US.»  to  political  considerations". 
Our  need  for  meaningful  solutions  to  all  of 
our  problems  of  transportation  la  so  essen- 
tial, so  pressing,  so  urgent  that  we  cannot, 
for  one  minute,  regard  them  as  "secondary". 
We  must  pursue  and  adopt  effective  solutions 
with  forceful  and  vigorous  effort,  devoid  of 
self-serving  pK)Ut!cai  considerations. 

While  our  prtmarv  concern,  here.  Is  with 
the  present  and  future  status  of  our  rail 
passenger  systems,  we  must  not  confide  this 
concern  to  the  single  basic  subject.  If  we 
do,  we  do  a  great  disservice  to  the  many  prob- 
lems of  our  present  passenger  transport  pat- 
tern in  Its  entirety.  We  must  recognize  and 
expedite  the  identified  priorities.  We  must 
explore  and  develop  new  concepts  of  rail 
travel  which  will  complement  rather  than 
compete  with  other  existing  and  newly  devel- 
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oped  modes  of  travel.  If  each  system  can  re- 
late, totally,  with  the  others  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  most  of  todays  urban  prob- 
lems of  congestion  will  be  substantially  re- 
solved. 

In  creating  a  plan,  we  must  not  be  reluc- 
tant to  borrow  from,  or  give  consideration  to, 
advancements  In  planning  and  achievements 
of  other  iiatlons.  While  It  might  be  said  that 
problems  of  transport  in  foreign  countries  do 
not  by  any  comparison  of  standards,  parallel 
those  of  the  US.,  basic  concepts  and  accom- 
plishments— anywhere — should  be  a  source 
of  valued  data,  contrlbutable  to  our  specific 
requirements. 

The  very  fact  of  differences  In  our  trans- 
port problems  is  a  persuasive  reason  for  new 
conceptual  plaiuiing  without  further  delay. 
Although  we  have  fallen  behind  in  correct- 
ing transport  deficiencies,  we  may  now  devise 
an  even  better  'total  transportation  pattern' 
wherein  we  fully  Integrate  the  many  modes  of 
travel  according  to  maximum  efficiencies. 

Within  the  area  of  rail  transportation,  re- 
search of  new  concepts  must  be  far  reach- 
ing. Our  planning  must  reach  Into  a  nev; 
century.  New  modes  of  travel  must  be  tailored 
to  new  modes  of  living.  We,  with  our  mobile 
and  shifting  status,  must  realign  many  facets 
of  our  transportation  pattern.  With  this 
realignment  will  come  dramatic  changes  in 
our  life  style. 

Our  cities  may  evolve,  almost  exclusively, 
as  centers  of  commerce  and  government;  sci- 
ence and  services:  art  and  culture;  education 
and  entertainment:  warehousing  and  dis- 
tribution, with  but  a  small  percentage  of 
people  living  within  the  core  city.  A  residen- 
tial "suburb"  may  extend  for  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred miles  In  every  direction  from  the  city 
center.  Commuters,  up  to  80  ^c  or  90 'o  of 
the  work  force,  may  travel  this  distance  In 
less  time  than  is  now  spent  in  commuting 
ten  or  twenty  miles!  Modem  rapid  transit 
systems  would  Interchange  with  high  spoed 
Intercity  lines.  The  high  speed  systems 
would.  In  turn.  Interconnect  our  metro- 
politan cent-ers  within  the  corridors  of  con- 
centrated population.  These  systems  would 
intersect  giant  transcontinentai  Internation- 
al regional  air  terminals  located  in  open 
areas  forbidden  to  residential  use.  This  type 
of  terminal  would  serve  all  long  distance 
transport  needs  of  several  cities,  while  free- 
ing the  individual  cities  from  Increasing 
spread,  noise  and  peril  of  huge,  close-by  air- 
ports. Journey  time  to  and  from  these  mai->r 
terminals  would  actually  be  less  than  that 
presently  required  for  city/ airport  travel.  In- 
termediate range  air  travel.  Interline  con- ' 
nectlons.  and  private  aircraft  would  continue 
U3  be  served  by  present  airports.  An  Integra- 
tion with  rapid  transit  high  speed  systems 
would  provide  fast  and  frequent  service  be- 
tween these  airports  and  city  centers  or 
suburban  Interchanges.  PHirther  expansion 
of  present  airports  would  be  unnecessary. 

Private  automobiles  may  be  all  but  ex- 
cluded from  future  city  centers]  They  would 
function  best  beyond  the  reach  of  rapid 
transit,  high  speed  intercity  lines  as  initial 
or  flnal  stage  transport  between  Individual 
homes  and  public  transportation  inter- 
changes. They  would  ser^'e.  as  now.  family 
convenience  In  shopping  or  leisure  travel. 
Electric  pneumatic  shuttles  (people  movers), 
buses  and  taxis  would  complete  the  metro- 
politan transit  web.  No  crushing  Influx  or 
exodus  of  motor  vehicles  would  press  in  and 
out  of  our  cities  on  small  pace  "expressways", 
fouling  our  urban  atmosphere  with  noxious 
fumes.  Travellers  would  move  swiftly, 
smoothly,  through  the  transportation  pat- 
tern from  trip  initiation  to  conclusion. 

This  vision  cannot  be  far  from  accurate. 
Continued  rape  of  our  \irban  ecology  and 
space  through  failure  to  provide  efficient 
clty/lnterdty    transport    systems    can    only 
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lead  to  a  flnal  strangulation  of  the  cities  am 
of  our  total  life  style  as  well. 

The  proposed  planning  and  Implemenia- 
tlon  Is  far  beyond  either  the  means  ur  j&. 
pacitles  of  private  Interests.  Public  fui^d? 
are  essential  to  the  ultimate  accomplishraeir 
of  such  purpose.  The  'total  transportation 
pattern  '  program  would  acknowledge  all  pub- 
lic passenger  transportation  as  a  public  ser-.. 
ice.  It  must,  and  will,  be  done.  But 
When? 

Consider  the  alteratives,  and  decide 
Now! 


FOUR  PACES  OP  PREEDOM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.A-nVES 
Tuesday.  July  18.  1972 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Dr.  Martin  M.  Weitz.  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Interfaith  Studies  at  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity, and  Rabbi  of  Adas  Sholom  Tem- 
ple in  Havre  de  Grace.  Md  .  has  written 
an  article  about  America'.s  four  faces  of 
freedom  carved  in  Mount  Rushmore.  I 
should  like  to  share  his  article  with  my 
colleagues : 

FoTJE  Faces  of  Freedom 

In  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  is  one 
of  the  world's  largest  works  of  sculpture.  It 
was  carved  by  Idaho-born  American  sculp- 
tor. Gutson  Borglum.  It  took  14  years  for  the 
master  craftsman  aided  by  many  hundreds 
of  faithful  artists  and  co-workers,  to  carve 
with  monumental  proportions  on  Mount 
Rushmore.  the  faces  of  four  great  .Americans: 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

This  work  of  art  In  reality  is  the  "Grand 
.American."  the  composite  Statesmen  of  the 
Spirit  for  a  century  and  a  half  of  our  life. 
The  work  Is  as  enormous  In  proportion  as  it 
is  bold  In  execution.  Four  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  grar.lte  were  removed  by  dynamite, 
compressed  air.  .steam  shovel  and  other  meth- 
ods so  that  it  all  could  shine  on  a  landscape 
of  national  Imagination  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  core  of  mountainous  granite  in  mid-Amer- 
ica as  Pour  Paces  of  Freedom 

Geologists   tell    us    that    these   Paces  will 

endure  for  three  million  years.  Onlookers  in- 

»form  us  that  the  artists  seemed  as  ants,  as 

they  swung  on  scaSolds  for  their  sacred  script 

in  stone. 

These  Paces  are  the  equivalent  of  flve-story 
structures  and  a  tall  man  may  stand  comfort- 
ably in  the  open  eye  of  a  Lincoln,  while  the 
nose  of  Washington  is  greater  than  the  en- 
tire head  of  the  Sphinx  .  .  The  dome  of  the 
Capitol  in  the  City  of  Washington  would  fit 
the  head  of  George  Washington  here  like  a 
crown. 

These  Four  Faces  of  Freedom  are  an  epic 
carved  in  stone — an  epic  ot  Independence  and 
Interdependence  writ  large. 

George  Washington  stands  above  the  rest 
as  the  "Pounding  Father"  of  a  nation,  in 
Independence.  In  him,  mood  for  liberty  and 
quest  fcr  amity  saw  fruition.  Magnetic  quali- 
ties of  personal  leadership,  typical  .American 
piety,  skill  as  a  Commander-in-Chief,  per- 
sonal integrity,  dedication  of  spirit  as  a  life- 
line for  the  Thirteen  Colonies  so  that  they 
could  stand  firm  in  war  and  united  in  peace — 
all  are  here  captured  for  endless  generations. 
He  bespeaks  "the  right  to  safety  and  security 
of  person,"  as  a  practical  statesman  of  the 
spirit,  "First  in  war.  first  in  peace.  nr«t  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,"  he  continues  be- 
cause he  t)elieved  in  fellowman  broadly  as  he 
worshipped  God  profoundly.  .  .  . 


Thomas  Jefferson  authored  the  ■Declara- 
Mon  of  Independence."  That  would  have  been 
'Xon-  enough.  He  is  a  titan  in  American 
^nv  as  a  foe  of  tyranny  in  any  form. 
Hu^H-eatest  elft.  even  on  his  own  epitaph. 
Z  the  authorship  of  a  Statute  for  Virginia. 
,„  relieuus  freedom.  He  served  as  architect 
^  his  own  Montlcello.  buUder  of  a  new 
Washington,  originator  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 

vZe  and  spokesman  for  the  frontier,  physl- 
cauVand  spiritually.  His  hearth  at  Montlcello 
w»s'a  "more  statelv  mansion"  for  the  future 
Qi  man  He  breathed  life  Into  "the  right  to 
citizenship,   its   privileges   and   responslblll- 

"Abraham  Lincoln  .  .  .  merciful  mystic  of 
.•nion  and  foremost  .American  of  all  time. 
He  more  than  anv  other,  preserved  the 
Union  when  threatened  with  dissolution. 
His  depth  of  wisdom  and  breadth  of  under- 
standing, gave  new  life  to  freedom.  Personal 
intuition,  blended  with  frontiersman's  vision, 
Mve  to  America  and  to  the  world  a  portrait 
of  greatness:  humble,  sad,  merciful  and 
meaningful  beyond  his  time.  In  emancipation 
o'  slaves  and  preservation  of  the  Union,  he 
was  synonymous  with  "the  right  to  freedom 
and  gift  of  conscience." 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  practical  Idealist  who 
iznlted  the  imagination  of  his  generaStlon, 
was  reformer  in  politics,  "trust buster"  In 
economics,  conserver  for  the  public  domain, 
cowboy  of  the  West,  explorer  in  Africa,  ro- 
bust American  everywhere.  As  Mount  Rush- 
more  depicts  him  in  stone,  so  the  Panama 
Canal  Is  his  "landmark" — and  Ufe-llne  on  the 
seas,  .  .  . 

Pour  Paces  of  Freedom  !8  the  skyline  or 
the  spirit  in  America,  a  setting  of  Independ- 
ence and  Interdependence  in  mld-Amer- 
ica     .  ,  and  for  the  world. 

Though  carved  In  stone  they  sing  in 
rhyme  .  .  .  our  saga  of  Freedom  ...  In  de- 
pendence on  God,  independence  for  man  and. 
interdependence  among  men  . 
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Some  railroads  have  tried  to  help  tiiem- 
selves  by  enlarging  their  base  to  include  non- 
transportation  businesses. 

These  days,  therefore,  one  railroad  Is  quite 
different  from  another,  and  there  are  many 
aspects  to  consider  when  you  use  the  word 
•secure.  It  appears  that  the  mdustry  as  a 
whole  is  secure,  but  stocks  of  various  rail- 
roads will  perform  quite  differently  In  com- 
ing years. 

Both  of  the  stocks  you  own  are  down  about 
12  percent  from  their  highs  of  the  year  but 
yield  around  6  percent,  so  If  this  income  i£ 
sufficient,  vou  may  be  in  a  position  to  wait 
for  a  recoverv  in  share  prices.  But  if  these 
raUroad  stocks  constitute  all  or  the  ma.ior 
part  of  vour  securities  portfolio,  you  might 
consider"  finding  a  mutual  fund  that  yields 
a  similar  dividend  but  Is  not  so  heavily  de- 
pendent on  one  industry. 
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succeeds  and  the  North  takes  over  the  South 
what  win  the  bloodbath  be?  Pour  years  ago 
I  estimated  that  It  would  be  several  htmdred 
thousands. 

•I  now  wish  to  amend  that  figure  to  well 
over  one  million  lOut  of  IB  nUlUon  people) . " 


RAIL  TAKEOVER  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES? 


LAKEVILLE,  MASS.,  UNITED  CHURCH 
OP  CHRIST  REDEDICATED 


LET'S  LOOK   AT   BOTH   SIDES 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1972 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought 
my  colleagues  would  be  interested  in 
this  investor's  report  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  when  our  next  call 
comes  for  funds  for  Amtrak: 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

July  5,  19721 
Rail  Takeover  by   UNirED  States'? 

Q.— I  read  recently  that  American  railroads 
are  facing  bankruptcy  or  nationalization. 
Could  this  prediction  be  possible?  I  own  stock 
in  both  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  Norfolk  & 
Western,  which  have  been  paying  very  good 
dividends,  and  I  have  felt  that  these  railroads 
were  very  secure,  I  would  have  to  sell  now 
at  a  great  loss, — E.B..  'Va, 

A,— Although  talk  of  nationalization  keeps 
cropping  up.  It  does  not  appear  Ukely  In  the 
foreseeable  future.  Both  Congress  and  the 
rail  Industry  Itself  are  exploring  ways  to  keep 
things  rolling  along  present  lines. 

Congress  Is  considering  several  Important 
new  steps  to  strengthen  railroads  financially 
and  to  Improve  their  ability  to  compete  with 
other  forms  of  transportation.  And  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Railroads  Is.  among  other 
things,  looking  into  ways  to  keep  better 
track  of  freight  cars  and  thereby  gain  extra 
carrying  capacity. 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OT  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1972 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
continued  Communist  milltar>'  aggres- 
sion m  Vietnam  and  the  consequences  of 
U.S.  military  support  of  South  Vietnam 
are  subject  to  accelerated  debate  due  to 
the  U.S.  political  campaign. 

My  attention  has  been  directed  to  an 
editorial  in  the  New  World,  a  publication 
of  the  Catholic  archdiocese  of  Chicago, 
of  July  14.  The  editorial  very  properly  di- 
rects attention  to  aspects  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict  that  are  not  often  enough 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

The  editorial  follows; 

Let's  Look  at  Both  Sides 
In  certain  suburbs  of  Saigon  are  villages- 
homes  and  churches  and  shops— of  thou- 
sands of  North  Vietnamese  who  fled  to  the 
South  when  communism  took  over  control  of 
North  Vietnam. 

This  is  the  other  fide  of  coin  to  the 
Vietnam  war 

The  New  Tork  Times  recently  published 
"The  Human  Cost  of  Communism."  written 
by  Sir  Robert  Thompson,  described  as  "the 
B'rltlBh  expert  on  guerrilla  warfare  who  has 
undertaken  secret  missions  for  President 
Nixon  to  report  on  events  In  Vietnam." 

His  comments  are  startling  and  very  re- 
vealing. 

"Evervone  has  heard  of  Mylal."  he  wTltes. 
•but  who  has  heard  of  Calbe  where  the  Vlet- 
cong,  after  its  capture,  lingered  only  to  mur- 
der the  wives  and  children  of  all  the  local 
mllltla?  Or  of  the  Montagnard  village  of 
Dakson.  where  they  moved  from  hut  to  hut 
with  flame-throwers  incinerating  more  than 
250  villages,  two-ihlrds  women  and  children'' 
"Most  people  have  heard  cf  the  massacres 
at  Hue  in  1968  where  the  Vletcong  and  North 
Vietnamese,  after  Its  capture,  executed  5.700 
people  I  as  assessed  from  the  mass  graves 
found  afterwards)  but  who  knows  that  In 
captured  documents  they  gloated  over  these 
figures  and  only  complained  that  they  had 
not  killed  enough?  These  were  not  aoerra- 
tlon.  not  savagery  for  savagery's  sake,  nor  the 
work  of  undisciplined  soldiers  acting  In  vio- 
lation of  instructions,  but  part  of  a  ruthless 
deliberate  policy  designed  to  break  a  people 
who  would  not  r  -^rwlse  bend  to  their  will." 
Sir    Robert    •  "There    are    dlstresalng 

implications  the  future.  If  the  invasion 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or  MAssACHTTsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  July  18.  1972 

Mrs,  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts  Mr. 
Speaker,  tribute  is  due  to  the  members 
of  the  Lakeville  United  Church  of  Chnst 
in  LakevilLe.  Mass.,  for  their  unusual 
achievement. 

The  congregations  of  Precinct  Church 
and  Grove  Chapel,  having  merged  as  the 
LUCC  in  1966.  they  decided  in  1970  to 
move  their  church  building  and  restore 
it. 

The  move  and  restoration  have  just 
been  completed  and  the  restored  137-old 
building  was  rededicated  in  an  ecumen- 
ical ser\ice  recently. 

The  restoration  work  was  done  by 
church  members.  For  this  and  for  their 
spirit  of  concern,  they  deserve  not  only 
congratulations  but  also  a  great  deal  of 
credit. 

I  include  the  story  of  the  rededicatlon 
in  an  article  in  the  Taunton  Daily  Ga- 
zette ; 

United  CHtmcH  Dkdicated  Anew  .-^.r-rcR 

Restoration 

( By  Sandra  Buttermore  ' 

Lakeville— Members  and  friends  of  the 
Lakeville  United  Church  of  Christ  iLUCC) 
gathered  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  church, 
located  at  the  corner  of  Precinct  and  Bed- 
fords  Sts.,  to  celebrate  the  rededicatlon  if 
the  newlv  restored  church  and  its  membeis 

The  congregations  of  Precinct  Church  and 
Grove  Chapel.  merg»d  and  Incorporated  on 
June  19.  1966.  decided  to  move  the  Pre c  net 
Church  building  onto  a  new  site  and  restore 

The  building,  built  In  1836.  was  moved 
one  and  one  half  miles,  beginning  on  April 
13  1970.  The  journey  of  the  T8  foot  tall,  100 
ton  building,  which  took  fovu-  days,  was 
completed  without  any  problems,  and  the 
restoration  process  was  begun  by  committee 
members. 

Abraham  Van  I>enten.  chairman,  and  Mrs. 
Marguerite  Mills,  Frank  Jenkins,  Mansfield 
Whitney.  Donald  DeMoranville.  Robert  Mann, 
Nell  Newton,  Richard  Williams  and  Wallace 
Wllkle,  ser\'ed  on  the  restoration  oommlttee 
and  put  in  untold  hours  of  wcrk  on  the 
project. 

The  service  of  rededlcjatlon  began  with  a 
half-hour  organ  recital  by  Bradford  Bates 
of  Mlddleboro.  Participants  In  the  hour  long 
service  included  the  Rev.  Wayne  PhUbrook 
of  Greensboro.  Vt..  pastor  of  the  two  churches 
from  1980-1962:  the  Rev.  Herbert  Wllber  of 
Mlddleboro.  a  former  pastor  of  Precinct 
Church;  the  Rev.  Frederick  Lyon  of  Brook- 
fleld.  Conn.,  former  pastor  of  LUCC 

Also,  the  Rev.  Charles  Carder  of  the  Lake- 
vUle  Church  of  the  Nazarene,  the  Hev.  PatU 
Sinn  of  Plymouth,  southeast  area  minlBter 
of  the  Mass.  Conference  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Dodds, 
present  pastor  of  the  church. 

Russell  Gardner,  historian  of  the  Wam- 
panoa  tribes;  PhUllps  Baird,  chairman  of  the 
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Board  of  Deacons;  WUkle,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  Abraham  Van  Lenten, 
chairman  of  the  Restoration  Committee,  also 
took  part  in  the  service. 

Special  music  waa  supplied  by  guest  soloist. 
Mrs  Joan  Prates  of  Mlddleboro:  Mrs  Claire 
Rousseau  of  Lalcevllle.  guest  organist:  and 
the  LUCC  choir  and  the  LUCC  Brass  Quartet. 

Following  the  service,  a  buffet  was  served 
In  the  Fellowship  Hall,  where  historical  items 
were  on  display  The  blessing  before  the  meal 
was  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Father  Daniel 
Moran  of  Sis.  Martha  and  Mary  Church  in 
L&kevllle. 

A  program  of  slides  and  movies  of  the 
restoration  process  was  enjoyed,  and  the 
evening  ended  with  a  short  hymm  sing.  The 
benediction  was  given  by  the  Rev.  A.  Chester 
OuBhee  of  Mullein  HlU  Baptist  Church.  Lake- 
vUle. 


POLLUTION  IN  THE  TIPPY : 
PRELIMINARY  REPORT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

river  showed  no  physical  signs  of  pollu- 
tion in  reference  to  the  earlier  oil  leaks 
or  manure  spill.  In  fact,  the  entire 
stream  was  quite  clear  with  only  a  slight 
amount  of  turbidity. 

The  wildlife  species  encountered  were 
normal  for  the  area,  including  several 
sets  of  deer  tracks.  The  aquatic  habitat 
seemed  complete  with  vegetation  ajid 
several  species  of  fish.  However,  State 
biologists  recently  conducted  a  fish 
shocking  survey  that  will  be  available 
later  for  further  evaluation. 

Only  on  two  occasions  did  I  see  any 
manmade  products  at  the  water's  edge 
and  I  was  assured  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  being  eyesores,  they  were  not  pol- 
luting the  stream. 

As  soon  as  the  lab  tests  are  finished.  I 
will  be  able  to  give  a  more  detailed  re- 
port on  the  results  of  my  float  trip. 
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HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1972 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mi-.  Speaker,  on  July  1. 
1972, 1  had  the  pleasure  of  canoeing  down 
a  stretch  of  the  Tippecanoe  River.  Lo- 
cated in  the  northern  part  of  Indiana, 
this  river  has  long  been  one  of  the  State's 
favorite  fishing  streams. 

In  the  past,  Hoosier  anglers  have 
flshed  the  Tippy  in  quest  of  northern 
pike,  smallmouth  and  largemouth  bass, 
redeyes,  silver  bass,  and  catfish. 

However,  last  summer  pollution  struck 
and  a  section  of  the  river  suffered  a  se- 
vere setback — thousands  of  fish  and 
aquatic  organisms  were  kiUed.  Thus  the 
reason  for  my  float  to  inspect  the  river 
and  run  tests  for  water  pollution. 

I  took  two  types  of  water  samples,  one 
from  a  sterile  container  for  finite  evalu- 
ation and  another  for  more  general 
analysis.  The  water  from  the  sterile  con- 
tainer will  be  used  to  run  lab  tests  for 
the  presence  of  harmful  micro-organ- 
isms and  the  second  water  sample  will  be 
used  to  check  for  the  presence  of  oil  and 
similar  substances. 

A  third  test  was  run  with  tlie  aid  of  an 
instrument  cailed  an  oxygen  meter.  This 
meter  gave  us  two  different  sets  of  data : 
The  water  temperature  and  a  dissolved 
oxygen — D-O. — lead'.ng.  The  instru- 
ment, designed  to  read  D-O.  directly  in 
parts  per  million — p. p.m. — uses  two 
thermistors  in  a  unique  circuit  to  com- 
penstate  for  temperature  effects  on  both 
probe  membrane  permeability  and  oxy- 
gen solubility  in  water.  The  probe  meas- 
ures temperature  with  a  thermistor  sen- 
sor providing  water  temperatures  with 
calibration  and  as  additional  data.  Al- 
though the  analysis  of  this  is  not  com- 
plete, I  am  pleased  to  report  that  most 
D-Oi  readings  were  right  around  7.5 
p. p.m.  The  critical  D-0>  range  is  about 
4.0  p. p.m.  and  I  understand  it  was  0.2 
pp.m.  when  the  river  was  polluted  by  liq- 
uid manure  last  summer.  This  explains 
the  large  fish  kill— the  fish  simply  did 
not  have  enough  oxygen. 

Although  the  laboratory  report  has  not 
been  completed,  the  Tippecanoe  River 
seamed  to  be  in  pretty  good  shape.  The 


GENERAL  LAVELLE  DESERVES  THE 
HEARTFELT  THANKS  OF  HIS 
COUNTRY 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1972 

Mr  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Fighter  Pilots  Credo  in  Southeast  Asia 
says: 

If  It  must  be  said — say  it  now.  If  it  must 
be  done — do  it  now  .  .  ,  for  there  may  be  no 
tomorrow. 

With  the  hue  and  cry  being  raised  for 
the  scalp  of  Gen.  John  D.  Lavelle  in  the 
•peace  at  any  price"  forums  from  Bos- 
ton to  Los  Angeles  and  especially  here 
in  Washington,  the  time  has  come  for 
Americans  of  other  persuasions  to  give 
him  the  credit  that  Is  his  due. 

General  Lavelle  was  a  combat  com- 
mander responsible  for  the  lives  of  his 
men  and  the  safety  of  a  land  and  people 
in  terrible  danger  that  look  to  us  for 
help.  His  situation  was  not  dissimilar  to 
that  of  Gen.  Douglas  Mac  Arthur  almost 
20  years  ago,  when  he  faced  hordes  of 
Chine.se  Communists  assembling  at  stag- 
ing areas  on  the  Yalu  River,  readj'  for  a 
deadly  onslaught  that  was  to  cost  the 
lives  of  some  30,000  American  fighting 
men  defending  South  Korea.  General 
Mac  Arthur  was  relieved  of  his  com- 
mand for  insisting  that  we  ought  to  at- 
tack the  enemy  across  the  Yalu,  but 
came  home  to  a  tumultuous  welcome  by 
millions  of  Americans,  an  honorary  de- 
gree from  the  university  where  I  was 
then  a  senior,  and  an  invitation  which 
he  accepted  to  address  a  joint  session  of 
Congress. 

General  Lavelle,  on  the  other  hand. 
was  summarily  relieved,  demoted,  and 
retired  from  the  service,  at  first  with 
little  public  notice  and  then  in  the  face 
of  a  rising  crescendo  from  his  critics. 
Not  until  June  12  was  a  brief  hearing  on 
his  case  held  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, with  public  statements  by  Gen- 
eral Lavelle  and  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff 
Gen.  John  D.  Ryan.  The  gist  of  the 
charge  against  General  Lavelle  was  that 


he  had  hit  the  enemy  too  soon  and  too 
hard. 

His  fighter  pilots,  scouting  across  the 
demilitarized  zone — DMZ — into  North 
Vietnam  and  from  Laos  into  North 
Vietnam,  could  watch  tons  of  supplies 
and  military'  equipment  being  assembled 
to  kill  more  Americans  and  South  Viet- 
namese, whenever  convenient  to  the 
enemy's  timetable,  just  2  miles  beyond 
the  hue  limiting  our  air  attack — except 
in  direct  retaliation  against  air  attacks 
on  our  planes — which  derived  from 
President  Johnson's  virtual  surrender 
in  1968  calling  off  the  air  war  in  the 
North.  Based  on  this  information  com- 
ing to  him.  General  Lavelle  "chose  to 
make  a  very  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
rules  of  engagement."  noting  that  his 
airmen  even  on  unarmed  reconnaissance 
flights  "were  operating  in  an  environ- 
ment of  optimum  enemy  defense." 

Knowing  that  the  enemy  was  prepar- 
ing a  massive  mechanized  offensive  to 
conquer  and  destroy  South  Vietnam,  he 
acted  to  stop  the  invasion  before  It  be- 
gan. His  air  attacks  forced  the  North 
Vietnamese  aggressors  to  step  up  their 
invasion  timetable  a  full  2  months,  be- 
ginning it  before  they  were  fully  ready, 
while  over  400  tanks  still  sat  at  the  port 
of  Haiphong,  unable  to  take  part  in  the 
battle.  Because  of  Gieneral  Lavelle,  Hanoi 
dared  not  wait  for  them.  As  columnist 
Paul  Scott  pointed  out  Jime  21 : 

Had  these  tanks  and  others  destroyed  by 
Lavelles  strikes  been  available.  American 
milUary  officials  doubt  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese Invaders  could  have  been  stopped 
short   of  Saigon. 

Enter  the  picture  one  disgnmtled  Air 
Force  sergeant,  a  photo-interpreter  sit- 
ting in  an  air-conditioned  trailer  on  Ton 
Son  Nhut  Air  Base  in  Saigon,  who  prob- 
ably never  looked  down  the  muzzle  of  a 
gvm  fired  at  him  in  anger  with  t  he  intent 
to  take  his  life  or— as  perhaps  he  de- 
serves— to  enslave  him  to  a  Communist 
master.  The  Sergeant  wrote  to  a  "peace- 
nik" Senator  telhng  him  that  General 
Lavelle  was  violating  the  rules  of  engage- 
ment. The  Senator  told  General  Ryan, 
who  removed  General  Lavelle  from  his 
command.  Nobody  to  date  has  questioned 
the  fact  that  this  sergeant  transmitted 
top  secret  material  in  the  process  of  de- 
stroying his  commander's  career. 

As  he  himself  stated  and  as  General 
Ryan  confirmed.  General  Lavelle  was 
working  under  a  document — the  limiting 
rules  of  engagement — made  obsolete  by 
the  rapidly  changing  situation  in  Viet- 
nam. He  took  the  initiative  of  a  com- 
mander in  the  field  to  protect  his  men 
and  to  forestall  the  great  invasion  which 
might  otherwise  have  rendered  futile  all 
the  efforts  and  sacrifices  that  have  been 
made  to  save  South  Vietnam  from  com- 
munism. For  this  he  was  punished,  in 
the  name  of  political  expediency,  by  tne 
armchair  quarterbacks  in  Washington. 

General  Lavelle  deserves  the  thanks  of 
Americans  in  uniform  and  out  of  it. 
Mothers  and  fathers,  sisters  and  broth- 
ers, of  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  owe  the  lives  of  their  loved  ones 
and  the  preservation  of  South  Vietnam 
to  this  man.  The  President,  as  Command- 
er in  Chief,  should  render  public  recog- 
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nitlon  for  the  courage  and  the  triumph 
nf  General  Lavelle.  Those  who  punished 
Mm  for  the  unpardonable  sin  of  vlctoi-y 
owe  the  most  profound  apology  to  him 
=nd  to  the  American  people.  General 
Lftvelle.  himself  a  former  fighter  pUot, 
acted  in  the  spirit  of  their  credo: 

H  St  must  be  done,  do  It  now— for  there 
may  be  no  tomorrow. 


jCSSISSIPPI'S  POULTRY  INDUSTRY 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18.  1972 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  In 
Mississippi  are  proud  of  our  poultrj-  in- 
dustry and  the  people  in  it.  Not  only  has 
poultry  become  the  largest  food  produc- 
ing industry  in  Mississippi,  but  also  tliis 
industry  has  developed  the  State  into  a 
national  leader  in  poultry  production. 

Today  millions  of  Americans  are  en- 
joying quality  poultry  and  eggs  shipped 
from  Mississippi  producers.  The  Missis- 
sippi poultry  industrj'  is  making  a 
sigmficant  contribution  to  the  American 
consumer  as  well  as  to  the  economy  of 
our  State. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  my  remarks 
an  article  from  the  McComb  Enterprise 
Journal  on  the  important  poultry  indus- 
try of  Mississippi,  as  outlined  by  Pike 
County  Agent  George  MuUendore.  It 
follows : 

POtT-THT     INDUSTRT     IS     HIGH      IN      MISSISSIPPI 

Poultry  !s  The  largest  food  producing  In- 
dustry In  Mississippi. 

County  Agent  George  Mullendore.  speak- 
ing of  last  year's  production  In  Mississippi, 
said,  "We  produced  one  and  a  quarter  bil- 
lion pounds  of  top  quality  poultry  meat  and 
eggs — 890.000.000  pounds  of  poultry  meat 
and  282,000.000  pounds  of  eggs — a  total  of 
1,172.000.000  pounds  of  the  highest  quality 
poultry  meat  and  eggs  produced  anywhere 
m  the  world. 

"We  used  about  28  per  cent  of  these  eggs 
and  about  12  per  cent  of  our  poultry  meat  to 
feed  our  Mississippi  people.  The  rest  of  our 
production — 72  per  cent  of  eggs  and  88  per 
cent  of  poultry  meat  were  shipped  al!  over 
.\mertca  and  to  several  foreign  countries  to 
feed  untold  millions  beyond  our  state's 
borders." 

"The  statistics  show  that  we  produced  a 
groe«  income  of  8184,430,000— $66,540,000 
from  eggs.  $11,250,000  from  broilers,  $6,440.- 
OOO  from  farm  chickens  and  $176,000  from 
turkeys.  And  this  la  not  all.  We  have  some 
$250,000,000  invested  In  buildings  and 
equipment — broiler  houses,  laying  houses, 
breeder  houses,  hatcheries,  feed  mills,  proc- 
essing plants  and  the  equipment  to  operate 
them. 

"Our  on-the-farm  production  houses  alone 
(layers,  breeders,  broilers)  have  a  combined 
floor  space  of  more  than  100.000.000  square 
feet  It  lakes  a  lot  of  Mississippi  lumber 
and  labor  to  build  these  houses. 

"0\ur  hatcheries  produced  260.100.000 
chicks  for  layers,  breeders  and  broilers. 

'Our  feed  mills  produced  one  and  three- 
fourths  million  tons  of  feed  and  that  was 
used  In  the  production  of  our  chicks,  broilers 
and  eggs.  Some  of  these  mills  produced  as 
much  as  450  tons  of  poultry  feed  every  day 
m  the  year.  In  making  this  feed,  our  mills 
used.  In  addition  to  other  Ingredients,  43- 
000,000  bushels  of  com  and  366,000  tons  of 
soybean  meal. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"For  every  ton  of  feed  fed,  our  poultry 
produces  two  to  two  and  one-fourth  tons  of 
manure.  We  produced  more  than  3,000,000 
tons.  The  fertilizer  value  Is  flgvired  from  $16 
to  $26  per  ton.  Using  a  conservative  figure  of 
$15  per  ton.  we  produced  fertlUeer  valued 
at  over  $45,000,000.  Poultry  fertilizer  Is  used 
on  crops,  but  Its  mast  drtonatlc  use  is  to 
build  better  pastures. 

"Our  processing  plants  are  shipping  top 
quality  U.S.  government  inspected  potiltry 
to  population  centers  all  over  our  nation  and 
to  several  foreign  countries.  No  state  or  area 
markets  better  quality.  Some  of  our  plants 
process  from  9.000  to  12.000  broilers  per  hour 
and  employ  up  to  475  people  per  plant.  Our 
plants  employ  several  thousand  people. 

"Our  egg  processing  plants  ship  top  qtial- 
Ity  U.S.  Ooverrunent  inspected  eggs  to  the 
population  centers  of  our  natlop.  Several  of 
the  larger  buyers  in  the  nation  prefer  Missis- 
sippi eggs  to  those  produced  In  other  areas 
They  say  we  produce  the  best  quality  eggs 
available  anywhere  In  the  nation.  These 
plants  also  employ  thousands  of  people. 

"The  operating  capital  and  working  In- 
ventories of  our  poultry  operations  will  run 
to  some  $500,000,000  (half  a  billion  dollars). 
"Our  annual  payrolls  will  run  well  over 
$100.000.000 — on  the  farms  i  broiler,  layer, 
breeder),  hatcheries,  feed  mills,  processing 
plants,  truck  drivers,  servicemen,  adminis- 
trative personnel,  accountants  and  many 
others — many  thousands  of  Mlsslsslpplans 
have  a  good  livelihood  In  our  poultry  Indus- 
try. 

"Our  Mississippi  poultry  Industry  people 
are  recognized  throughout  the  poultry  world 
as  being  the  best.  The  people  in  our  Industry 
growers  contractors  and  all  those  working  in 
the  poultry  industry  in  any  capacity,  are 
throughout  the  nation  as  very  efficient  oper- 
ators, as  producers  of  very  high  quality  prod- 
ucts and  as  very  fine  people. 

"Our  Industry  leaders  stand  high  in  re- 
glonai  and  national  poultry  circles.  Two  of 
our  poultrymen  have  served  as  president  of 
the  National  Broiler  Council.  One  of  our 
growers  served  as  vice  president  of  National 
Broiler  Council's  Producer  Committee.  Three 
Mlsslsslpplans  have  served  as  president  of  the 
Southeastern  Poultry  and  Egg  Association. 
Two  have  served  as  president  of  the  American 
Poultry  and  Hatchery  Federation.  Two  have 
served  as  president  of  the  National  Egg  Co. 
Two  are  officers  (chairman  and  secretary)  of 
our  newly  organized  National  Broiler  Co-op. 
One  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Poultry  and  Egg  Institute  of  America. 
One  served  as  president  of  United  Egg  Pro- 
ducers. Others  have  served  on  regional  and 
national  committees  of  the  USDA. 

"Of  course  we  have  men  serving  as  direc- 
tors on  the  official  boards  of  our  regional  and 
national  poultry  organizations,  some  as  offi- 
cers. 

"We  are  real  proud  of  our  poultry  industry 
and  the  people  In  it.  Our  Industry  operates 
strictly  on  the  free  enterprise  system.  Otir  In- 
dustry Is  mature,  sound,  solid.  We  exp»ect  to 
continue  to  grow. 

"At  present  we  rank  number  five  In  the 
nation  In  the  production  of  commercial 
broilers  and  ntimber  11  in  the  production  of 
commercial  eggs." 


OPPOSITION    TO    FORCED    CROSS- 
DISTRICT  BUSING 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    KICRIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,   I  have 
received  a  letter  from  James  N.  Castle- 
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man,  secretarj'  and  business  manager  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  'Wj'andotte. 
Mich.,  setting  forth  the  position  of  the 
Wyandotte  Board  of  Education  in  op- 
position to  forced  cross-district  busing 
and  reporting  on  the  strong  opposition  of 
the  citizens  of  Wyandotte  to  such  busing 
as  expressed  in  the  annual  school  board 
election  on  June  12,  1972. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
views  of  the  Wyandotte  Board  of  Edu- 
cation on  this  matter  and  would  like  to 
share  the  Information  contained  in  Mr. 
Castleman's  letter  with  my  colleagues. 
Therefore.  I  insert  the  text  of  his  letter 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Board  or  Education, 
Wyandotte,  Mich.,  July  11.  1972. 
Hon.  John  Dingill. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Deak  Sa:  Please  be  adiised  that  the  Wy- 
andotte Boejd  of  Education  has  gone  on  rec- 
ord as  being  opposed  to  forced  croos-distnct 
busing.  Their  official  position  is  set  forth  '.n 
the  following  reaolutloji  that  was  passed 
unanimously  at  a  regular  Board  Meeting  on 
May  15.  1972: 

Whereas,  the  Wyajidotte  Board  of  Educa- 
tion was  one  of  the  first  public  bodies  in 
Michigan  to  recognize  the  harmful  and  dis- 
ruptive effect  upon  the  educational  system 
inherent  in  forced  cross-district  busing:  and 
Whereas  the  Wyandotte  Board  of  Educa- 
tion was  a  leading  force  m  organizing  the 
sut>urb«m  school  districts  to  Jointly  inter- 
vene In  the  law  suit  now  pending  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  before  Judge 
Stephen  Both  in  order  to  protect  the  rights 
and  Interests  of  the  school  districts  and  th« 
communities  which  they  ser^'e:  and 

Whereas  the  Wyandotte  Bo€U-d  of  Bduc»» 
tlon  was  Instrumental  in  obtaining  the  serv- 
ices of  one  of  the  i.atlon's  outstanding  at- 
torneys. Mr.  William  S&xton.  as  legal  coun- 
sel to  the  40  suburban  school  districts;  and 
Whereas  the  Wyandotte  Board  of  Education 
has  made  available  its  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Dr.  Fred  P  Davenport,  to  serve  on 
the  coordination  committee  for  the  40  sub- 
urban school  districts  in  their  opposition 
for  forced  cross-district  busing  and  to  assist 
the  legal  counsel.  Mr  WlUtam  Saxton.  aa 
needed:  and 

Whereas  the  Wyandotte  Board  of  Education 
remains  firmly  convinced  that  the  neighbor- 
hood school  concept  Is  in  the  best  intereeU 
of  children  generally  and  Is  representative 
of  the  wishes  of  the  overwhelming  majoritr 
of  parents  everywhere, 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Wyandotte 
Board  of  Education  reaffirm  its  opposition  to 
forced  cross-district  busing:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Wyandotte 
Board  of  Education  continue  its  leadership 
role  among  the  school  districts  of  Wayne. 
Oakland  and  Macomb  Counties:  and 

Be  It  finally  resolved  that  the  Wayandotte 
Board  of  Education  go  on  record  as  unequiv- 
ocally supporting  whatever  legal  defense  Is 
necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  Wyan- 
dotte children  and  parents  up  to  and  includ- 
ing, if  necessary,  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  electorate  has  also  given  expression  to 
the  matter  of  forced  cross-district  busing  by 
responding  to  the  foUowlng  advisory  ques- 
tions on  the  ballot  at  the  Annual  School 
Election  of  June  12.  1072: 

Are  you  in  favor  of  amending  the  United 
States  Constitution  to  prohibit  forced  bus- 
ing and  guarantee  the  rights  of  each  student 
to  attend  the  school  of  hU  choice'? 
Te«.  1,822:  no.  521. 

Do  you  believe  busing  of  children  will 
produce  better  education? 
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Yo8,  128;  no.  2,177. 

The  wishes  of  your  constituency  are  quite 
conclusive  as  being  opposed  tei  forced  cross- 
district  busing  and  feel  that  forced  cross- 
district  busing  will  m  iro  way  produce  a 
better  education  for  their  children.  Parents 
and  concerned  citizens  are  vitally  concerned 
about  this  issue  and  are  expecting  you  to 
-support  the  community  school  concept  of 
education  to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  Wyandotte  Board  of  Education  re- 
quests you  and  your  colleagues  to  use  the 
full  power  of  your  ofUces  to  oppose  all  pres- 
ent and  future  legislation  favoring  forced 
cro88-dl.-.trtct  busing  and  support  the  Presi- 
dent's program  as  recommended  to  Congress 
Very  truly  yours. 

Jamiis  N.  Castleman. 
Secretary  and  Business  Manager. 


ORDER  OF  AHEPA'S  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  half  cen- 
tury ago  in  Atlanta.  Ga..  was  founded  the 
Order  of  Ahepa,  the  American  Hellenic 
Educational  Progressive  Association. 

During  these  50  years,  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  haa  had  many  distinguished  and 
dedicated  members  who  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  many,  many  civic  and  char- 
itable acUviues. 

In  my  home  city  of  Buffalo.  N.Y..  we 
have  an  active  chapter,  one  of  36  in  the 
Empire  State.  Incumbent  officers  of  the 
Buffalo  chapter  are;  Angelo  E  Pefenis. 
president;  Tasos  Kellans.  vice  president: 
Chris  Liaros,  secretary,  and  Nick  Kafasis. 
treasurer. 

George  Carcales  of  Buffalo  is  athletic 
director  of  the  New  York  district  lodge. 
Dennis  J.  Livadas.  a  member  of  the  near- 
by Rochester.  N.Y.  chapter,  is  serving  in 
national  ofiQce  as  supreme  counsellor. 

Membership  in  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
is  open  to  men  of  good  moral  character 
who  are  citizens — or  have  declared  their 
intention  to  become  citizens — of  the 
Umted  States  or  Canada.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  orgamzation  has  placed  em- 
phasis on  its  aid  to  members  seeking  citi- 
zenship. 

The  order  has  a  notable  single  pur- 
pose; The  improvement  and  betterment 
of  our  social,  moral,  and  family  life. 

In  elaboration  of  that  purpose,  the 
Order  of  .A.hepa  .-^eeks: 

First.  To  promote  and  encourage  loyal- 
ty to  the  United  States  of  America : 

Second.  To  instruct  its  members  in  the 
tenets  and  fundamental  principles  of 
government,  and  in  the  recognition  and 
respect  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man- 
kind; 

Third.  To  instill  in  its  membership  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  privileges  of 
citizenship ; 

Fourth.  To  encourage  its  members  to 
always  be  profoundly  interested  and  ac- 
tively participating  in  the  political,  civic. 
social,  and  commercial  fields  of  human 
endeavor; 

Fifth.   To  pledge  its  members  to  do 
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their  utmost  to  stamp  out  any  and  all 
political  corruption;  and  to  arouse  its 
members  to  the  fact  that  tyranny  is  a 
menace  to  the  life,  property,  prosperity, 
honor,  and  integrity  of  even'  nation; 

Sixth.  To  promote  a  better  and  more 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  at- 
tributes and  ideals  of  Hellenism  and  Hel- 
lenic Culture; 

Seventh.  To  promote  good  fellowship, 
and  endow  its  members  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  tlie  moral  sense ; 

Eighth.  To  endow  its  members  with  a 
spirit  of  altruism,  common  understand- 
ing, mutual  benevolence,  and  helpfulness, 
and 

Ninth.  To  champion  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  maintain  new  charmels  for 
facilitating  the  dissemination  of  culture 
and  learning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
marks  its  golden  anniversary,  I  extend 
my  personal  congi'atulatlons  and  take 
pleasure  in  calling  the  Order's  work  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 


July  18,  1972 


LEE  HAMILTON'S  WASHINGTON  RE- 
PORT TO  INDIANA'S  NINTH  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  rNDiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  the  complete  text  of 
my  recent  Washington  Report  on  Federal 
spending : 

Washington    Report    or    Congressman    Lke 
Hamilton.   July   10.   1972 

The  federal  government  spent  >23  billion 
more  than  It  took  In  during  Fiscal  Year  1971, 
will  probably  overspend  by  about  $26  bUllon 
In  Fiscal  Year  1972.  and  by  (25  bUllon  In  Fis- 
cal Year  1973.  In  short,  the  federal  budget  Is 
in  serious  trouble. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Ninth  District  resi- 
dents, responding  to  my  annual  question- 
naire list  government  spending  a  close  sec- 
ond to  crime  as  their  chief  concern.  Across 
the  nation,  and  In  the  Congress,  there  Is 
growing  distress  about  the  soaring  costs  of 
government  and  the  regularity  of  huge  budg- 
et deftclts.  These  deficits  are  unsettling,  re- 
gardless of  political  views  or  economic  phi- 
losophies, and  no  matter  how  appropriate  a 
deficit  may  be  to  .stlumulate  the  economy  In 
anr  given  year 

Federal  civilian  expenditures  as  a  percent- 
age of  all  goods  and  services  produced  In  this 
country  have  doubled  !n  ten  years  as  .Ameri- 
cans have  come  to  expect  the  government  to 
take  an  expanded  role  In  dealing  with  the 
whole  range  of  national,  state  and  local  prob- 
lems. During  this  time  of  Increased  outlays, 
federal  Income  and  excise  taxes  have  been 
sharply  reduced 

Prom  1955  to  1965,  total  government  ex- 
penditures Increased  modestly,  but  from  1965 
to  1970.  federal  expenditures  have  acceler- 
ated zy  some  10  percent  each  year.  Moreover, 
the  growth  In  federal  spending  in  the  coming 
years  will  continue  at  a  substantial  rate  be- 
cause of; 

The  backlog  of  unmet  needs  for  federal  as- 
sistance. 

The  continuing  belief  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  play  a  major  role  In  dealing 
with  our  social  problema,  and 

The  Increased  demand  for  more  and  varied 
public  services. 


Programs  with  fixed  costs  such  as  Social 
Security,  Medicare,  retirement  beneflta,  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  (now  »2l  blilion 
a  ye<&,  enough  to  run  the  entire  government 
30  years  ago),  the  everyday  expenses  of  the 
Executive,  Judicial  and  Legislative  branches 
and  ongoing  program*  under  government 
contract  now  account  for  about  two-thlrcU 
of  the  federal  budget.  Only  a  third  of  the 
total  budget  Is  subject  to  eoet-cuttlng  ac- 
tions  by  Congress  and   the  President. 

The  pressure  to  spend  more  money  for 
worthy  purposes  will  not  relent.  Several  new 
federal  assistance  approaches  are  now  being 
given  serious  poUtlcal  consideration,  among 
them  the  replacement  of  local  property  taxes 
with  federal  financing,  the  equalization  of 
expenditures  per  pupU  within  the  stales, 
costly  water  pollution  control  proposals,  and 
greatly  expanded  health  Insurance  plans. 

A  respected  Brookings  Institution  study 
recently  concluded  that  our  projected 
economic  growth,  coupled  with  our  current 
tax  levels,  simply  will  not  provide  the  fundi 
for  new  federal  programs  within  the  next 
few  years. 

Only  two  means  are  avaUable  to  deal  with 
this  growing  fiscal  crisis:  expenditure  reduc- 
tions and  tax  increasaa.  We  face  many  diffi- 
cult choices  In  the  years  ahead  as  we  deal 
with  the  nation's  needs.  The  setting  of 
priorities  In  meeting  these  needs,  the  prob- 
lem I  have  often  called  the  toughest  in  gov- 
ernment. Is  becoming  more  difficult  each 
year,  despite  the  increase  In  the  national 
income. 

Although  this,  and  next  week's  Report. 
deal  only  with  the  expenditure  reduction  ap- 
proach to  our  fiscal  crisis,  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  probably  the  best  remedy  Is  a 
booming  economy,  with  full  employment.  The 
government's  share  of  the  revenues  produced 
under  these  circumstances  would  go  a  long 
way  in  helping  us  meet  the  fiscal  crisis 

The  Congress  deals  with  the  budget  with- 
out a  coherent  vision  of  where  the  nation 
stands  and  where  It  Is  going  and  without 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  relationship  of 
competing  federal  programs,  both  to  each 
other  and  to  the  whole.  Instead,  Congress  dis- 
members the  budget  and  sends  pieces  of  it 
to  a  number  of  committees.  No  committee 
has  an  overview  of  the  economic  condition  of 
the  country  or  a  concept  of  the  overall 
budget. 

If  the  Congress  is  to  make  prxident  deci- 
sions in  light  of  expenditures  and  revenue- 
outlook,  economic  conditions,  the  provisions 
of  existing  laws,  and  other  conditions,  re- 
forms are  necessary.  Principal  among  them: 

Spending  Scrutiny.  All  spending  must  be 
scrutinized,  and  especially  military  spend- 
ing, in  order  to  do  a  better  Job  in  eliminat- 
ing waste  and  mismanagement.  For  example, 
a  recent  analysis  of  defense  costs  showed 
that  45  weapons  now  being  built  had  co« 
overruns  of  835  billion.  In  the  past.  Congrea 
has  concentrated  on  exceptional  items  in  the 
defense  budget,  such  as  the  ABM  system,  the 
strategic  bomber,  and  the  nuclear  aircraft 
carrier.  These  large  items  are  significant,  but 
we  should  focus  even  more  on  fundamental 
questions,  such  as  the  effectiveness  of  our 
forces,  how  they  are  to  be  supported,  and  the 
long-range  consequences  of  spending  deci- 
sions, rather  than  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Subsidy  programs,  now  totaling  over  t60 
billion  a  year,  should  be  given  the  most  care- 
ful and  continuing  scrutiny  to  ellminat* 
waste  and  unfair  and  outmoded  fiscal  favor- 
itism to  special  Interests. 

Spending  Ceilings.  A  rigid  expenditure 
celling  to  assure  the  public  that  the  federal 
budgetary  process  Is  not  out  of  control  to 
necessary.  It  would  have  the  dual  effect  of 
keeping  the  budget  within  projected  revenue 
receipts  and  dampening  Inflationary  pree- 
sures.  This  type  of  budgetary  perspective 
also  would  force  attention  to  alternative  of 
substitute  measTires  when  pressure  U  ex- 
erted on  the  spending  celling. 
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rana  Range  View.  Since  most  important 
bu^i  decisions  do  not  have  an  immediate 
mnaci  on  the  budget,  the  Congress  should 
rt«S%ach  vear  with  a  five-year  budget  out- 
1^  The  joint  Economic  Committee  of  the 
r^meress  should  hold  hearings  on  thU  out- 
h^and  report  Its  evaluations.  Appropria- 
tions, where  possible,  should  be  made  a  year 
n  advance  to  permit  better  planning,  while 
other  programs  should  be  shifted  to  ap- 
nroprlatlons  on  a  three-year  basis. 

Zero-Based  Budget.  Spending  programs 
ahould  be  evaluated  from  the  ground  up  at 
i«Mt  once  every  three  years.  This  approach 
would  require  that  agency  appropriations 
be  lustlfied  on  the  basis  of  its  program's 
proven  worth.  Too  often.  Congress  simply 
looks  at  the  agency's  appropriation  last  year. 
•hen  adds  a  little  more  for  the  current  year. 
"  Congressional  Oversight.  The  awesome  size 
and  complexity  of  the  budget  demands  that 
a  single  Joint  Congressional  committee  as- 
sign spending  priorities  and  make  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  fiscal  and  monetary 
nimlflcatlons  of  the  President's  annual  budg- 
et request. 

New  Approaches  in  Federal  Programs.  New 
incentives  should  be  initiated  to  Improve 
federal  programs,  such  as  d)  the  use  of  a 
tax  on  each  Instance  of  pollution,  giving 
polluters  an  economic  Incentive  to  reduce 
pollution.  1 2)  making  It  worthwhUe  for  wel- 
fare recipients  to  work,  or  (3)  encouraging 
more  efficiency  In  hospitals  by  allowing  a 
single  fee  In'  advance  for  services  rather 
than  reimbursement  for  each  delivered  serv- 
ice. 

The  federal  government  also  should  us° 
experimentation  to  find  the  techniques 
which  really  work  before  massive  programs 
are  funded. 
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It  is  obvious,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
AHEPA  membership,  through  persever- 
ing dedication  to  the  fulfillment  of  their 
organization's  ideals  and  their  civic 
duties,  have  truly  demonstrated  their 
total  commitment  to  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  this  Nation's  moral,  social,  and 
economic  life.  A  distinctive  part  of  this 
commitment  includes  such  wholesome 
objectives  as  giving  help  and  encourage- 
ment to  aliens  seeking  to  attain  full 
American  citizenship,  granting  scholar- 
ship awards  to  worthy  students  on  the 
local,  Stete.  and  national  levels,  and  fi- 
nancial and  hiunanitarian  assistance  to 
the  distressed  victims  of  floods,  hurri- 
canes, and  earthquakes  both  in  this 
coimtry  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker.  AHEPAs  golden  record 
of  organizational  accomplishment  on  be- 
half of  their  fellow  Americans  and  fellow 
htiman  beings  everywhere  parallels  the 
spirit  and  acliievements  of  the  golden 
age  of  Greece.  In  extending  my  con- 
gratulations to  this  distinguished  organi- 
zation on  its  50th  anniversary,  it  is  m>' 
earnest  hope  that  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
will  forever  continue  to  experience  in- 
creasing success  in  the  fumilment  of  all 
their  great  principles  and  ideals  on  be- 
half of  mankind. 


THE  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ORDER  OF  AHEPA 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1972 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
ver>'  great  personal  pleasure  for  me  to 
loin  in  the  national  tribute  being  cur- 
rently paid  to  the  Order  of  Ahepa.  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive .'Association.  The  Order  of  Ahepa  is 
celebrating  its  golden  anniversan.-  during 
this  month  of  July  and  the  Amtrican 
people  are  .saluting  Ahepa  on  this  no- 
table occasion  in  recognition  ol  its  tre- 
mendous contributions,  throughout  this 
half  centurj".  to  our  national  progress. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  was  founded 
July  26.  1922.  in  Atlanta,  Ga..  and  its 
membership  and  activities  extend  to  49 
States,  Canada,  and  Australia,  with  a 
total  of  430  local  chapters.  The  order,  a 
fraternal  organization  which  is  both  non- 
political  and  nonsectarian.  is  open  to 
men  of  high  moral  character  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  is  dedicated  to  the 
wholesome  goals  of  good  fellowship  and 
common  understanding. 

The  many  outstanding  members  of  the 
Order  of  .■"ihepa  include  such  notable 
and  distinguished  Government  leaders  as 
llie  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  former  President  Harry  S.  Truman. 
In  my  home  district.  AHEPA  members 
and  ofBcers.  in  pursuit  of  the  order's  ob- 
jectives, bring  to  their  respective  com- 
munities a  vitalizing  commimlty  spirit  of 
responsible  citizenship  and  cooperation 
for  progress. 


.\PPEALS    TO     'SILENT    MAJORITY" 

HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 


or  c.\i-iroHNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  18.  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  10  years 
ago  in  May.  the  border  of  Hong  Kong  was 
the  scene  of  a  strange  but  heart-rending 
phenomenon  as  tens  of  thousands  of  ref- 
ugees from  the  Chinese  mainland  sought 
entry  into  the  British  colony.  'Why  the 
Chinese  Commimist  regime  allowed  such 
a  massive  flow  of  its  populace  to  the  free 
world  has  baffled  all  China  watchers.  .'Ac- 
cording to  impartial  foreign  press  re- 
port.s.  75,000  reached  Hong  Kong  in  that 
1  month,  but  a  number  of  them  were  later 
rounded  up  and  sent  back  by  British  au- 
thorities. 

Said  the  New  York  Times  of  May  26, 
1962: 

The  world  has  seldom,  U  ever,  experienced 
a  situation  quite  like  that  which  developed 
with  the  recent  massive  flow  of  people  from 
continental  China  into  the  tiny  colony  of 
Hong  Kong.  The  exact  reason  for  the  mass 
outflow  is  not  clear  .  .  .  'Was  It  caused  by 
food  shortage,  isked  the  New  York  Times? 
Or  as  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  theo- 
rized on  May  25,  "This  tolerated  mast  exodus 
from  Communist  China  can  only  mean  that 
the  regime  of  Mao  Tse-tung  Is  on  the  verge 
of  a  major  crisis  of  the  most  convulsive  sort. 

The  Commtmists  closed  the  gates  as 
abruptly  as  they  opened  them  when 
worldwide  publicity  proved  to  be  embar- 
rassing to  the  regime.  Controls  were 
tightened  and  patrols  were  ordered  lo 
shoot  anyone  attempting  to  cross  the  bor- 
der in  a  dash  for  freedom.  They  still  es- 
cape but  in  much  harder  way — by  swim- 
ming 7  miles  of  ocean  before  reaching  one 
of  Hong  Kong's  outlying  islets.  During 
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1971.  authorities  in  Hong  Kong  esti- 
mated that  more  than  17.500  Chinese  ref- 
ugees entered  the  colony  that  way. 

A  number  of  them  made  their  way  to 
the  Republic  of  China  from  the  British 
colony.  Recently,  commemorating  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  "May  Exodus." 
more  than  1,000  such  refugees  gathered 
at  a  rally  in  Taipei.  Lest  their  experience 
be  forgotten  in  the  atmosphere  of  illusion 
created  by  President  Nixon's  Journey  to 
Peking,  they  have  made  a  stirring  appesil 
to  the  American  people,  partictilarly  the 
•silent  majority,"  in  the  foilowmg  open 
letter: 
Av!  Open  Letter  to  Tur  Silent  Majority  of 

THE    UNrTED    STATES 

In  May  1962  there  was  a  massive  exodua 
of  refugees  from  the  Chinese  mainland  which 
attracted  such  worldwide  attention  that  It 
has  since  been  known  as  the  May  Exodus 
of  1962."  'We  were  among  that  unique  group 
of  refugees  comprising  Chinese  Communist 
party  members,  military  officers,  cadres. 
teachers,  doctors,  students,  and  workers  and 
peasants.  'We  have  since  regained  our  free- 
dom on  Taiwan  m  the  Republic  of  China. 
Today,  as  we  are  assembled  in  Taipei  to  com- 
memorate the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  "Ex- 
odus," we  wish  to  convey  our  sincere  appre- 
clatloi^  and  profound  respect  to  the  Ur.ited 
States  Government  and  .American  people  for 
their  dedication  In  upholding  Justice  and  In 
resisting  the  sinister  influences  of  commu- 
nism. 

It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  we  represent 
the  vole*  of  our  700  million  compatriots  on 
the  mainland  who  have  no  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. 'We  must  point  out  that  If  the  source 
of  all  the  troubles  l:i  the  world  lies  In  .^sla. 
then  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  is  the 
root  of  .'Vsia's  troubles.  It  is  only  by  eradicat- 
ing that  evil  root  that  peace  and  happiness 
for  mankind  will  be  assured  and  safeguarded. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  myopic  politi- 
cians In  the  free  world  and  a  handful  of  ap- 
peasers  In  the  United  States  who  believe  that 
It  is  possible  to  "sit  down  and  talk"  with 
the  Chinese  Communists.  They  advocate  such 
views  as  "waiting  for  a  change  to  come 
among  a  new  generation  of  Chinese  Com- 
munists." "containment  without  Isolation." 
and  "two  Chinas  formula."  This  has  eii&bled 
the  Chinese  Communist  regime  to  ;;surp 
Chinese  representation  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, thtis  rendering  bankrupt  the  lofty 
goals  of  that  International  body  and  destroy- 
ing the  symbol  of  the  pursuit  of  mankind  for 
peace  ai:id  justice  In  the  meantime,  that 
price  paid  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  .American  soldiers  with  their  blood 
In  Korea  and  is  stlU  being  paid  In  Vietnam 
Is  nothing  b\it  humiliation  and  disgrace  to 
the  United  States  itself. 

In  fact,  the  Communist  bloc  is  nothing 
but  a  sinister  organization  which  is  obsessed 
with  worldwide  class  struggle  by  brutal 
force.  The  Chinese  Communist  regime, 
claiming  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Third  World, 
is  even  more  rampant  It  has  repeatedly 
clamored  that  It  must  eliminate  its  No  1 
enemy"  and  "bury  United  States  Imperial- 
ism." For  many  decade.s.  it  has  been  proven 
by  historical  facts  that  "antl-U.S.  Imperial- 
ism" has  been  the  unalterable  goal  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  pursuit  of  "world  re- 
volution." 

When  the  United  States  published  the 
"'White  Papers"  on  China  In  1949.  the  Maoist 
regime  stigmatized  the  document  as  "♦he 
confessions  of  crimes  of  US.  imperialist  ag- 
gression on  China."  "When  North  Korea  In- 
vaded South  Korea  in  1950,  Mao  Tse-tung 
plunged  into  the  war  under  the  pretext  of 
"resisting  U.S.  and  helping  Korea  '  and  un- 
leashed the  so-caUed  "hate-America,  desplse- 
.\merlca  and  downgrade-Amerlc*"  move- 
ment against  US.  Imperialism  During  the 
antl-Amerlcan   riots    in   the   Panama   Canal 
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aon«  m  1964.  the  People  s  DaUy  immediate- 
ly suggested  that  an  '  antl-C.3.  imporlftllam 
united  front  ■  be  organized.  In  1965,  Lin  Plao 
declared  m  his  article  entitled  "Long  Live 
the  Victory  of  People's  War"  that  the  -rural 
vUlages  of  the  world"  should  arise  to  besiege 
the  cities  of  the  world."  Since  the  expan- 
sion of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  the  Chinese 
Communlsta  have  engaged  in  constant  de- 
nunication  of  the  United  States,  waging  a 
sanguinary  struggle  In  Indochina  against  the 
U  3  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  Chinese  Conununlst  chieftains  and 
their  propaganda  machines  have  overtly  and 
covertly  engaged  in  inciting  and  provoking 
racial  strifes  or  other  ant  I -government  activ- 
ities in  the  United  States.  With  -Me  advent  of 
1970'8,  the  Maoists  have  clamored  even  more 
loudly  that  the  entire  world's  people  unite 
to  defeat  US.  imperialism  and  Its  lackeys." 
asserting  in  the  meantime  that  "we  will 
struggle  relentlessly  against  the  US.  for  one, 
two  or  even  tliree  hundred  years  "  It  is  thus 
patenUy  clear  that  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  regards  the  United  States  as  its  irre- 
vocable enemy  In  the  light  of  these  facts, 
how  can  the  appeasers  Justify  their  pencliant 
to  open  relations  with  the  Pelplng  regime'' 

The  traditional  spirit  of  democracy,  free- 
dom, and  human  dignity  haa  Insured  the 
United  States  role  of  leadership  in  the  free 
world  Recently.  President  Nixon  has  cou- 
rageously decided  to  mine  the  ports  of  Morth 
Vietnam  in  order  to  stem  the  enemy  offen- 
sive against  South  Vietnam  It  Is  gratifying 
that  this  sagacious  policy  has  won  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  silent  majority  We 
hope  that  beginning  from  now.  the  United 
States  will  no  longer  compromise  with  the 
brutal  forces  of  world  communism,  or  kow- 
tow to  international  appeasers  However,  in 
order  to  adopt  such  a  Arm  stand,  much  will 
depend  on  the  sUent  majority  of  the  United 
States  which.  It  Is  hoped,  will  no  longer  re- 
main silent,  but  will  articulate  Its  righteous 
stand  to  demand  victory  In  Vietnam. 

Let  us  stand  together  shoulder  to  shoulder 
In  our  common  endeavor  to  defeat  the  Chl- 
neae  Communist  regime  which  is  a  peril  to  all 
mankind,  and  to  build  a  free  world  of  the 
[jeople,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

Signed  by  Lin  Hsiao,  chairman  of  the 
Rally  Commemorating  the  Tenth  An- 
niversary of  the  May  1962  Exodus  of 
Refugees  from  Mainland  China,  on  be- 
half of  more  than  1.000  such  refugees. 
Tapel,  May  21,  1972. 


ALMOST  ALL  USES  OP  DDT 
BANNED 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  18.  1972 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr  Speaker,  the  decision 
several  ■weeks  ago  by  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  Administrator  Wil- 
liam Ruckelsha'os  to  ban  almost  all  usei 
of  DDT  in  this  counti-y  was  one  of  the 
most  environmentally  sound  decisions 
ever  made  by  a  Federal  agency. 

It  was  certainly  a  decision  long  in 
coming,  and  one  made  only  after  ptiss- 
tng  through  what  seemed  to  be  an  end- 
less series  of  roadblocks. 

It  was  over  3  years  ago,  in  April  1969, 
that  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Secretary  Robert  Pinch  created  a  Com- 
mission on  Pesticides  headed  by  Dr.  Emil 
Mrak  which  was  directed  to  "reappraise 
the  problem  of  persistent  pesticides  with 
special  emphasis  on  DDT." 

In  July  1969.  the  USDA  suspended  the 
use  of  DE>T.  but  only  for  30  days. 

In  November  1969,  the  so-called  Mrak 
Commission  on  Pesticides  reported  back 
to  Secretary  Pinch  and  concluded  that 
all  but  essential  uses  of  DDT  be  ended 
within  2  years.  In  that  same  month 
some  uses  of  DDT  were  prohibited,  but 
because  of  various  appeal  procedures  it 
was  to  be  a  long  time  before  those  pro- 
hibited uses  were  actually  stopped. 

In  June  1970.  Secretary  of  Interior 
Walter  Hickel  banned  the  use  of  DDT 
and  other  persistent  pesticides  on  De- 
partment of  Interior  lands.  And.  in 
September  1970,  an  advisory  committee 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  re- 
ported that  DDT  and  its  derivations 
were  'serious  environmental  pollutants." 

In  May  1971.  EPA  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator John  Quarles  said: 

Because  there  Is  a  substantial  question  as 
to  the  safety  of  DDT  to  man,  wildlife,  and 
the  environment,  the  benefits  and  risks  as- 


sociated with  its  continued  use  should  b« 
resolved  as  qulcUy  as  possible. 

In  March  1972.  after  hearing  from  125 
witnesses  and  receiving  over  300  docu- 
ments and  8,900  pages  of  testimony  over 
a  period  of  7  months,  the  EPA  closed  its 
hearings  on  whether  or  not  DDT  ought 
to  be  banned  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  a  great  many  ol 
us  have  been  trying  for  so  long  to  ban 
this  persistent  pesticide,  I  do  not  even 
know  now  whether  to  believe  it  has  actu- 
ally happened. 

In  a  sense,  it  has  not,  for  while  the 
EPA  decided  to  ban  this  pesticide  for 
most  purposes,  that  action  has  been  put 
off,  at  least  until  December  31,  1972. 

I  think  a  lot  of  people  deserve  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  this  action  regarding 
DDT. 

One  thinks  certainly  of  Rachel  Carwn 
who  broug't  the  problems  associaved 
with  this  pesticide  to  the  public's  atten- 
tion. I  think  also  of  Senator  Gaylorb 
Nelson  of  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin 
who  was  fighting  against  DDT  when  no 
one  else  would  or  could.  And  I  think,  too, 
of  the  many  environmental  groups  which 
battled  through  administrative  reviews, 
scientific  reviews,  public  hearings,  and 
lawsuits  in  their  effort  to  rid  our  environ- 
ment of  this  pesticide.  Certainly  their 
persistence  rivaled  that  of  their  target. 

Even  with  this  latest  announcement 
that  the  days  of  DDT  are  numbered  at 
last,  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  legacy  of 
DDT  will  be  with  us  for  some  time  to 
come.  DDT  is  a  persistent  pesticide.  It 
stays  in  the  environment  for  10  or  15 
years  after  it  is  used.  Even  though  the  use 
of  this  pesticide  has  decreased  in  this 
country  in  recent  years,  amounts  of  DDT 
have  not  perceptively  decreased  in  the 
water  and  the  soil. 

The  same  is  true,  of  course,  of  other 
pesticides  and  other  chemicals  which 
we  are  daily  putting  into  oiu:  air,  water 
and  soil.  So,  while  we  can  take  heart 
from  the  DDT  decision,  we  must  do  so 
with  the  recognition  that  a  great  deal 
more  in  this  area  remains  to  be  done. 


^Y.^XTY.—Wednesday.  July  19,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  who  giveth  wisdom  and 
understanding  to  all  who  call  upon  Thee, 
we  beseech  Thee  to  come  upon  Thy  ser- 
vants in  this  place  to  renew  their  ener- 
gies, guide  their  consultations,  conciliate 
their  differences,  accelerate  their  efforts 
that  the  work  undertaken  may  be  com- 
pleted for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and 
m  consonance  with  Thy  will.  Reward 
them  with  inner  peace  and  harmony  with 
Thy  spirit.  Guide  the  President  and  all 
our  leaders  through  this  age  of  peril  and 
high  promise  to  the  day  of  the  coming 
of  Thy  kingdom  on  earth. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellenderi  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

following  letter: 

U.S.  Senatb. 
President  pbo  tempore, 
WaaMngton,  D.C..  July  19,  1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  oflBcial  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Jennings 
Randolph,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellendeb, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore, 

THE  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  customary  order,  recog- 
nition of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  if  they  so  wish,  is  in  order. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, July  18,  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS   DURING 

SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

imanlmous  consent  that  all  committees 

may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 

session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FULL  U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  INTER- 
NATIONAL TRADE 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  918,  S.  1798. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title, 
^e  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

S  1798  to  foster  fuller  U.S.  participation 
'„  .ntematlonal  trade  by  the  promotion  and 
<uDDOrt  ol  representation  of  US.  interests  In 
international  voluntary  standards  activities, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Th"  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
n-oceeded   to   consider   the   bill,   which 
hid  been  leported  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  with  amendments,  on  page 
1  line  4  after  the  word  -of",  strike  out 
1971  ■  and  insert  •'1972":  on  page  2.  line 
6  after  the  word  "that",  strike  out  "a 
purpose'  and  insert  "the  purposes";  m 
line  7   after  the  word  "Act",  strike  out 
•is"  and  insert  "are";  in  line  9.  after  the 
word  "standardization",  strike  out  "ac- 
tinties. '  and  insert  "activities,  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  maintaining  and  fos- 
tenng  competition    in    commerce.";    in 
line  12.  after  the  word  "general",  strike 
out    'pubiic.   Another   purpose   is"    and 
insert  "public; " ;  in  line  13.  after  the  word 
through '.  insert  'mutually";  in  line  15, 
after  the  word  "standardization",  strike 
out     ■agreements;     within    the    United 
Stales."  and  Insert  "agreements:  and  to 
improve  the  balance  of  trade  and  balance 
of  payments  of  the  United  States.";  in 
iine  20.  after  the  word  "mean",  strike  out 
■industrial  and  commercial"  and  insert 
engineering  and  commodity  voluntary"; 
on  page  3.  line  3.  after  the  word  •coun- 
tries .  strike  out  "or  for  appropriate  rec- 
ognition within  the  territory  of  two  or 
more  countries  as  a  standard  upon  which 
national   standards   should   be   harmo- 
nized."; in  line  6,  after  the  word  "stand- 
ards',  iiisert    "assurance";    in   line    12, 
after  the  word  "identified",  insert  "inter- 
national voluntary ';  after  line  17.  insert: 
if)  ■■.^ntltrust  laws"  shall  mean  those  laws 
defined  as  .^uch  In  sections  12  and  44,  title  15, 
Urated  States  Code,  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commisfiion    .'Vet.    sections    41-58.    title    15. 
United   States   Code,    including   all    amend- 
mentB  to  such  laws  and  Acts,  and  any  other 
■aws  of  the  United  States  on  antitrust  and 
unfair  methods  of  competition. 

On  page  4,   line   10,   after   the  word 
"standards",   strike   out   "'and   interna- 
tional standards  systems";  in  line  15.  af- 
ter the  word  "Inform",  insert  "and  con- 
sult with";  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  'of",  strike  out  "State  of"  and  in- 
sert '■State,  with  respect  to":  in  line  17, 
after  the  word  "States",  strike  out  "and 
shall  take  such  action  with  the  advice 
and  concurrence   of    the    Secretary    of 
State  ■':  on  page  5,  line  2.  after  the  word 
"producers,",  insert  "supplier.":  in  line  3, 
after  the  word  "users,",  strike  out  "and 
consumers."  and  insert  "consumers,  em- 
ployees, and  the  general  public";  in  line 
8,  after  the  word  "public  ".  strike  out  "in- 
terest, or  '  and  insert  '"interest  and";  in 
iine  15.  after  the  word  "this",  strike  out 
"Act"  and  insert  "Act.  and  <2'  shall,  in 
cooperation  with  affected  parties,  exam- 
ine the  potential  impact  on  international 
trade  and  the  balance  of  trade  and  bal- 
ance of  payments  of  the  United  States, 
of    international    standards    assurance 
systems  and  related  activities.":  in  line 
25,  after  the  word  "subsection",  strike 


out  'ibr'  and  insert  "taj";  on  page  6, 
at  the  begirming  of  line  2.  insert  "stand- 
ards assurance" ;  in  line  7,  after  the  word 
"a  .  strike  out  "standard"  and  insert 
■standard:  Provided,  however.  That 
prior  to  establishing  such  evaluation  and 
accrediUtion  system  the  Secretary  shall : 

"  (1 J  consult  with  affected  private  or- 
ganizations and  the  Committees  estab- 
lished under  section  12,  and 

••(2)  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
a  notice  of  his  intent  to  establish  such 
a  system.  Such  notice  shall  include  a 
brief  description  of  the  proposed  system 
and  an  invitation  for  any  person,  within 
thirty  days  or  such  other  time  as  the 
Secretaiy  designates  after  the  date  of 
pubhcation  of  such  notice,  to  submit 
comments  with  r^ard  to  the  proposed 
svstem."' 

On  page  7.  line  1,  after  "Sec.  7.",  strike 
out  ""In  determining  whether  an  inter- 
national standardization  activity  would 
be  in  the  public  interest,"  and  insert  "In 
each  determination  of  the  public  interest 
as  required  by  sections  4.  6.  9.  12,  and  13 
of  this  act.";  after  line  14.  strike  out: 

ic)  "Whether  the  standard  may  unreason- 
ably limit  competition  to  give  rise  to  an  un- 
fair method  of  competition. 


At  the  beginning  of  line  17.  strike  out 
"^d)"  and  insert  "lo":  in  line  18.  after 
the  word  "standards",-  insert  ""assur- 
ance"; in  line  19,  after  the  word  "'pro- 
ducers.'", insert  "suppliers.";  in  line  20, 
after  the  word  "distributors, '.  strike  out 
and  consumers. "  and  insert  "consumers, 
employees,  and  the  general  public"; 
after  line  21.  insert: 

(d)  The  effects  on  the  balance  of  trade  and 
balance  of  payments  of  the  tJnlted  States: 
Provided,  hoKever.  That  the  public  Interest 
finding  shall  not  be  made  If  the  International 
standardization  activity  Is  inconsistent  with 
the  antitrust  laws. 


On  page  8.  line  4,  after  the  word  "the", 
strike  out  "Interagency  Committee  on 
Standards  Policy"  and  Insert  "commit- 
tees"; in  line  21,  after  the  word  "them", 
strike  out  ""available"  and  insert  ■avail- 
able: Provided,  however,  That  prior  to 
listing  an  international  voluntary  stand- 
ard or  an  international  standard  assur- 
ance system  the  Secretar5'  shall— 

"(1)  consult  with  affected  private  or- 
ganizations and  the  Committees  estab- 
lished under  section  12,  and 

"(2)  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
a  notice  of  his  intent  to  list  such  stand- 
ard or  system.  Such  notice  shall  include 
a  brief  description  of  the  standard  or 
system  and  an  Invitation  for  anj-  person, 
within  thirty  days  or  such  other  time  as 
the  Secretary  designates  after  the  date 
of  publication  of  such  notice,  to  submit 
comments  with  regard  to  the  listing  of 
the  standard  or  system." 

On  page  9,  at  the  beginning  of  line  10, 
insert  "international":  on  page  10,  line 
11,  after  the  word  "established",  insert 
"(1»  ";  in  line  13.  after  the  word  "of",  in- 
sert "Agriculture,":  at  the  beginning  of 
line  21.  strike  out  'advisable  "  and  insert 
"advisable,  and  '2^  a  Pubhc  Committee 
on  International  Standards  Policy  con- 
sisting of  members  representing  con- 
sumers, users,  manufacturers,  suppliers, 
distributors,  employees,  and  experts  in 
international  standards  and  standards 
assurance   systems,   and  not  less  than 


one -third  of  the  members  of  which  shall 
be   representatives   of    recognized   con- 
sumer   and    environmental    organiza- 
tions. ";  on  page  11,  line  3.  after  the  word 
■the",  where  it  appears  the  second  time, 
strike     out     "Committee"     and     insert 
■Committees";  in  Itae  4.  after  the  word 
•"the",    where    it    appears    the    second 
time,  strike  out  "Committee"  and  insert 
■Cornmittees";  in  line  7,  after  the  word 
"the",  strike  out  "Committee"  and  insert 
■Committees"";  in  line  9.  after  the  word 
"of",  where  it  appears  the  second  time, 
.strike   out    "the"   and   iiisert    '"either"; 
after  line   11,  insert   a  new  .section,  as 
follows: 

Sec.   13.   ta)    The   Federal   Trade   Comml*- 
.slon  may  at  any  time  petition  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  the  removal  of  a  voluntary 
international  standard  listed  under  section 
9  on  the  grounds  that  such  standard  is  con- 
trary to  the  public  Interest,  giving  due  re- 
gard to  the  provlslotis  of  section  7  of  this  Act. 
lb)    The  petition  shall  contain  facts  and 
miormation  supporting  the  action  request«d. 
\c)  After  receipt  of  the  petition,  the  Sec- 
retarv  will  mltlate  an  informal  hearing  un- 
der section  563  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
on  the  Issues  raised  in  the  petition.  The  Sec- 
retary  shall   designate    a   hearing    examiner 
ivnd   give   reasonable    notice   of    the   neanug. 
an  opportunity  for  interested  persons  to  par- 
ilcipatt  m  the  hearing  through  the  i.u omis- 
sion  of   wTltten   data,   views,   or   arguments, 
and.  if  requested  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Secretairy  shall  hold  a  hearing 
in    which    Interested    persons    shall    have    a 
reasoiiable  opportunity  to  present  the  same 
oraUy  in  an  appropriate  manner    The  testi- 
mony in  anv  such  hearing  shall  be  reduced 
to  writing,  shall  be  filed  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary,   and.   together   with   written   sub- 
missions, shall   constitute  the  record.   .Mtet 
consideration  of  all  relevant  matter  present- 
ed upon  such  record,  the  hearing  examiner 
win  make  findings  of  fact   and  conclusions 
of  law.  Such   findings  and   conclusions,  to- 
gether with  the  record,  shall  be  reviewed  by 
the    Secretary    who    shall    make    a    decision 
based  on  the  record  whether  or  not  to  delist 
the  voluntary  imematlonal  standard  as  re- 
quested by  the  peiltioi:er.  such  decision  shall 
Include  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Sec- 
retarv. 

(dt  The  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
through  lt«  own  attorneys,  may  file,  with- 
in sixty  days  after  the  publication  of  the 
decision  of  the  Secretary  not  to  delist  a  vol- 
untary lnt«maUonal  standard,  a  petition 
with  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  a  Judicial  review 
of  such  decision.  The  Secretary  shall  file  in 
the  court  the  record  of  the  informal  hear- 
ing conducted  under  section  553  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  including  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  hearing  examiner  and 
the  decision  and  findings  and  conclusion's  of 
the  Secretary.  Upon  the  filing  of  a  petition 
the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review 
the  decision  of  the  Secretary  not  to  delist 
a  voluntary  International  standard  In  ac- 
cordance with  chapter  7  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code,  including  that  provi- 
sion that  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  be 
supported  by  substantial  evidence  on  the 
basis  of  the  entire  record  before  the  court 
I  Including  any  additional  evidence  adduced) . 
Upon  a  showing  that  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  is  not  supponed  by  substantial 
evidence  on  the  record  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
voluntary  International  standard  so  listed 
may  be  ordered  removed  by  the  court  and 
other  appropriate  relief   granted. 

On  page  13.  after  line  11,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  14  No  International  standardization 
activity  engaged  m  by  any  person,  entity,  or 
organization,  with  or  without  participation 
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or  approval  by  governmental  bodies  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  exempted  or  Immu- 
nized from  the  operation  of  the  antitrust 
laws. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  17.  change 
the  section  number  from  'IS"  to  "IS": 
In  line  22.  after  the  word  "Secretary", 
Insert  a  comma  and  "with  the  assistance 
of  the  Committee  established  in  section 
12.".  on  page  14,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
1,  change  tlie  section  number  from  '14" 
to  "16":  at  the  beginning  of  line  18. 
change  the  section  number  from  "15"  to 
"17":  In  Ime  20,  after  the  word  "any", 
insert  "law  or  any":  in  line  22.  after  the 
word  ■  Act '.  strike  out  "affect"  and  insert 
"preempt" ,  at  the  top  of  page  15.  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

3«c  18.  Review  ot  any  deierminailoab  made 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  6(d)  or 
section  9  of  this  Act  may  be  had  Ln  the 
manner  pro%lded  in  iltle  V.  chapter  7  of  the 
United  States  Code 

After  line  4.  Insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  19.  Nothmg  In  .his  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  supersede  the  provisions  of  sections 
2  and  4  of  the  Act  ol  March  16.  1968  (Public 
Law  90-268),  which  amends  section  302(1) 
of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1949  (41  U.S.C.  252). 

And,  after  line  8,  insert  a  new  section. 
a:>  follows: 

Sec.  20.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpottes  set  torth  in 
this  Act.  si.200,000  for  flscal  year  1973  and 
$1.200 aX)0  for  flscai  year  1974.  No  appropria- 
tion shall  be  made  to  or  ror  the  use  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  this  .\ct  for  any  flscai  year  begin- 
ning after  June  30.  1974,  unless  such  appro- 
priation is  made  pursuant  to  authorization 
by  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  law.  any  such  author- 
ization shall  be  for  a  period  of  two  fiscal 
years. 

So  as  to  maice  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"International  Voluntary  Standards  Co- 
operation .^ct  of  1972' 

S«c.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  partic- 
ipation m  "he  development  of  international 
voluntary  standards  and  appropriate  use 
of  such  standards  by  United  States  industry 
can  contribute  slgnltlcantly  to  the  growth 
of  International  trsde  and  prosperity.  The 
Congress  ftuther  flnds  that  the  effectiveness 
of  United  States  participation  in  the  develop- 
ment and  adoption  of  voluntary  standards  is 
increased  by  cooperation  between  Govern- 
ment and  industry  in  standards  matters  and 
that  such  cooperation  can  be  improved  by 
providing  within  the  Government  a  focus  for 
international  voluntary  standards  activities. 
The  Congress,  therefore,  declares  that  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  are  to  promote  and  sup- 
port adequate  representation  of  United  States 
interest  m  International  voluntary-  standard- 
ization activities.  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  maintaining  and  fosterir.g  competition 
in  commerce,  for  the  benefit  of  producers, 
distributors,  employees,  users,  consumers, 
and  the  general  public;  to  promote  Interna- 
tional trade  through  mutually  appropriate 
implementation  of  international  voluntary 
standardization  agreements;  and  to  Improve 
the  balance  of  trade  and  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  the  United  Stares. 

Sec  3,  As  used  In  this  Act: 

(a)  ••Secretary"  shall  mean  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

(b)  The  tarm  "voluntary  standards"  shall 
mean  engineering  and  commodity  voluntary 


standards  for  products,  processes,  procedures, 
conventions,  test  methods,  and  the  physical, 
functional,  and  performance  characteristics 
theo-eof  where  acceptance  and  use  of  such 
standards  by  all  persons  or  by  a  specified 
class  01  persons  Is  not  required  by  State  or 
Federal   law   or  regulation. 

(c)  The  term  "international  voluntary 
standard"  shall  mean  a  voluntary  standard 
developed  for  use  within  the  territory  of  two 
or  more  countries. 

(d>  The  term  '•international  standards 
assurance  system"  shall  mean  an  agreement 
between  competent  governmental  or  nongov- 
ernmental bodies  m  two  or  more  countries 
which  provides  for  the  mutual  recognition  of 
national  or  regional  programs  to  assure  that 
a  product,  process,  convention,  or  test  meth- 
od, or  the  physical  functional,  or  performance 
characteristic  thereof  compiles  with  an  Iden- 
tified international  voluntary  standard. 

(6)  'International  standardization  activ- 
ities" shall  mean  the  negotiation,  develop- 
ment, adoption,  or  utilization  of  Internation- 
al voluntary  standards  or  Lntematlonal 
standards   assurance   systems. 

if  I  '■.'Antitrust  laws"  shall  mean  those  laws 
defined  as  such  In  sections  12  and  44.  title  15. 
United  Stat«fl  Code,  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  sections  41-58.  title  15. 
United  States  Code.  Including  all  amend- 
ments to  such  laws  and  Acts,  and  any  other 
laws  of  the  United  States  on  antitrust  and 
unfair  methods  of  competition. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  assigned 
prmclpal  responsibility  within  the  Federal 
Government  for  international  standardiza- 
tion activities.  He  shaU; 

(a)  Identify  international  standardization 
activities  which  may  substantially  affect  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  and  wherein 
participation  by  domestic  organizations  Is  in- 
sufficient to  assure  that  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  are  adequately  protected. 

(b)  Provide  for  appropriate  participation 
by  private  or  governmental  bodies  of  the 
United  States  in  such  standardization  ac- 
tivities. 

(c)  Encourage  the  use  of  international 
voluntary  standards  within  the  United  States 
where  he  determines  that  It  Is  In  the  public 
Interest  to  do  so. 

Sec.  5.  In  performing  his  functions  under 
this  Act  the  Secretary  shall : 

(a)  Inform  and  consult  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  with  respect  to  any  contem- 
plated action  with  Involves  the  International 
relations  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Assure  that  optimum  use  is  made  of 
private  capabilities  and  resources. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
establish  arrangements  to  provide  for  ap- 
propriate representation  of  United  States 
Interests  in  international  standardization 
activities  through  private  nonprofit  organ- 
izations. Arrangements  established  imder 
tills  subsection  shall  Include  provision  to 
assure  that  the  interests  of  producers,  sup- 
pliers, distributors,  users,  consmners,  em- 
ployees, and  the  general  public  are  adequate- 
ly i^presented.  Such  arrangements  shall  in- 
clude guidelines  for  private  organizations 
representing  United  States  Interests  in  inter- 
national standardization  activities  under  this 
Act  to  Insure  that  the  negotiating  positions 
of  such  organizations  will  be  In  the  public 
Interest  and  shall  provide  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  the  Secretary  or  his  designee  to 
review  the  proposed  negotiating  positions  of 
such  organizations  to  determine  that  they 
are  in  the  public  interest. 

(b)  The  Secretary  (1)  is  authorized  to 
conduct  such  inveKtlgatlons  and  studies  by 
contract  or  otherwise  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act,  and 
(2)  shall.  In  oooi>eratlon  with  affected 
parties,  examine  the  potential  Impact  on 
International  trade  and  the  balance  of  trade 
and  balance  of  payments  of  the  Unlt«d 
States,  of  international  standards  assurance 
systems  and  related  actlvltes. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  grants, 


contracts,  or  other  arrangements  (including 
the  supplying  of  servloee  of  Ghjvernmwit  em. 
ploye«s)  to  assist  any  private  nonproUt  or- 
ganl2a,tlon  In  the  performance  of  lQtCR». 
tlonai  standardization  activities  in  furttMf. 
ance  of  an  arrangement  eetabllshed  uiultr 
subsection   (a)    of  this  section. 

(d)  Where  United  States  participation  in 
international  standards  assurance  systems 
is  deemed  to  be  in  the  public  Interest,  the 
Secretary  may  establish  a  system  for  the 
evaluation  and  accreditation  of  private  do- 
mestic organizations  which  seek  to  conflxm 
their  technical  capability  to  conduct  t««ta 
or  to  evaluate  the  test  pr(3cedures  used  by 
others  for  the  purpose  of  documenting  com- 
pliance with  a  standard:  Provided,  however, 
That  prior  to  establishing  such  evaluation 
and  accreditation  system  the  Secretary  shtii: 

( 1 )  consult  with  affected  private  organiza- 
tions and  the  Committees  established  under 
^section  12.  and 

(2)  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  no- 
tice of  his  intent  to  establish  such  a  system. 
Such  notice  shall  Include  a  brief  description 
of  the  proposed  system  and  an  invitation  for 
any  person,  within  thirty  days  or  such  other 
time  as  the  Secretary  designates  after  the 
date  of  publication  of  such  notice,  to  sub- 
mit comments  -ivlth  regard  to  the  proposed 
system. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Revised  Statutes,  section  3648.  the  Secretary 
may  make  payments  in  advance  of  the  per- 
formance of  service  or  the  delivery  of  articles 
but  he  shall  regulate  the  timing  and 
amount  of  svich  payments  with  the  objectlTe 
of  minimizing  the  time  elapsing  between 
disbursement  from  the  Treasury  and  use  of 
the  funds  by  the  recipient. 

Sec.  7.  In  each  determination  of  the  pub- 
lic interest  as  reqvilred  by  sections  4.  6.  9, 
12.  and  13  of  this  Act.  among  the  factors 
to  be  considered  shall  be  the  following: 

(a)  The  technical  adequacy  of  and  need 
for  any  proiK>sed  international  voluntary 
standard  or  International  standards  assur- 
ance system  and  whether  such  standard  or 
system  is  appropriate  to  meeting  the  need. 

lb)  TTie  effects  of  the  international  stand- 
ardization activity  on  the  public  and  oc- 
cupatlonal  health  and  safety  or  the  quality 
of  the  environment,  taking  into  account 
applicable  public  health,  safety,  or  environ- 
mental quality  regulations,  directives,  and 
standards. 

(c)  The  extent  to  which  an  international 
voluntary  standard  or  international  stand- 
,i.rds  assurance  system  being  considered  1= 
supported  by  affected  producers,  suppliers, 
users,  distributors,  consumers,  employees, 
and  the  general  public. 

(d)  The  effects  on  the  bal.mce  of  trade  and 
balance  of  payments  of  the  United  States 
Provided,  however,  That  the  public  interest 
finding  shall  not  be  made  If  the  international 
standardization  activity  Is  Inconsistent  with 
the  antitrust  laws. 

Sec.  8.  Where  the  Secretary  determines, 
after  consultation  with  aff-':ted  privat--  or- 
ganizations and  the  committees  established 
under  section  12.  that  private  participation 
in  international  standardization  acti\-ities 
under  arrangements  established  under  sec- 
tion 6(a)  has  been  Insufficient  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  he  shall  establish  ar- 
rangements and  procedures  for  governmentai 
participation  In  international  standardiza- 
tion activities  to  the  extent  necessary. 

Sec.  9.  Unless  it  is  not  In  the  pubUc  'aterest 
to  do  so,  the  Secretary  shall  list,  under  a 
classification  system  to  be  devised  by  him, 
each  international  voluntary  standard,  in- 
ternational standards  assurance  system,  or 
any  modification  thereof  negotiated  or  d*-- 
veloped  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Each  :ist*d 
.standard  and  a  full  description  of  each  !!5tH 
international  system  shall  be  available  'o  th*" 
public,  preferably  from  one  or  more  of  'he 
private  organizations  involved  in  its  develop- 
ment. If  such  standards  and  standards  sys- 
tems are  not  available  privately,  the  Secre- 
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tarv  shall  make  them  avaUable:  Provided, 
Mxeever.  That  prior  to  listing  an  Interna- 
tional voluntary  standard  or  an  Internationa; 
standard    assurance    system    the    Secretary 

^■•(iT  consult  with  affected  private  orga- 
nl2atlons  and  the  Committees  established 
•jnder  section  12.  and 

••(2)  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
notice  of  his  Intent  to  list  such  standard  or 
svsiem  Such  notice  shaU  Include  a  brief  de- 
irlDtlon  of  the  standard  or  system  and  an 
mvltatlon  for  any  person,  within  thirty  days 
or  such  other  time  as  the  Secretary  desig- 
nates after  the  date  of  publication  of  such 
notice,  to  submit  comments  with  regard  to 
the  listing  of  the  standard  or  system." 

SEC  10.  (S)  Each  department  and  agency 
of  -he  Federal  Government  shall  encourage 
aoproprlate  use  of  aprllcable  international 
voluntary  standards  listed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 9  and  shall  give  appropriate  recognition 
to  international  standards  systems  listed 
pursuant  to  section  9  in  the  procurement  of 
supplies  or  services  for  Its  use. 

(b)  Anv  department  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  may  provide  technical 
assistance  to  the  Secretary  on  a  reimbursable 
or  'lonrelmbursable  basis  and  may  supply 
special  technical  services  of  Its  employees  to 
assist  private  nonprofit  organizations  m  the 
performance  of  international  standardization 
actlrttles  under  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
be  currentlv  informed  of  any  special  tech- 
nical services  of  employees  ftu-nlshed  by  a 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  assisting  private  nonprofit  organ- 
izations in  the  performance  of  International 
standardization  activities. 

Sec.  n.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  establish 
?uch  policies  and  prescribe  such  rules,  reg- 
ulations, and  procedures  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  this  Act 
and  to  carry  out  the  fimctlon«  authorized 
hereunder. 

lb)  Where  information  is  furnished  or 
ser\-lces  rendered  under  section  6(d)  and 
section  9,  he  may  establish  reasonable  fees 
or  charges  therefor.  Amount*  received  as  a 
result  of  such  fees  or  charges  may  be  de- 
posited to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation  or 
fund  against  which  the  cost  of  performing 
the  services  was  charged. 

Sec.  12.  (a  I  To  provide  policy  guidance 
and  to  assist  the  Secretary  In  carrying  out 
his  responsibilities  tinder  this  Act.  there 
shall  be  established  ( 1 )  an  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  Policy  consisting  of 
memlDers  representing  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture.  Defense.  Justice.  Interior.  State, 
Hoiislng  and  Urban  Development,  Com- 
merce. Labor,  Treasiiry.  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare,  and  Transportation,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  the  National 
.\eronautlcs  and  Space  Administration,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  such  other  agencies  as  the 
Secretary  deems  advisable,  and  (2)  a  Public 
Committee  on  International  Standards  Policy 
consisting  of  members  representing  con- 
sumers, users,  manufacturers,  suppliers,  dis- 
tributors, employees,  and  expert?  In  inter- 
national standards  and  standards  assurance 
systems,  and  not  less  than  r-ne-thlr^  of  the 
members  of  which  shall  be  representatives 
of  recognized  consumer  and  environmental 
organizations.  The  Secretary  or  his  rep- 
resentative shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
Oommlttees, 

'bi  The  Security  may  also  consult  with 
the  (Committees  In  considering  whether  a 
particular  international  standardization  ac- 
tivity would  be  In  the  public  Interest,  and 
In  any  event  shall  consult  with  the  Com- 
mittees concerning  an  International  stand- 
pjdlzatlon  activity  upon  the  request  of  a 
member  of  either  Committee  who  shaai  Ix- 
kept  advised  of  all  proposed  International 
standardization  activities  pending  before 
the  Secretary. 


See.  13.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  {Xanmls- 
sion  may  at  any  time  petition  the  Secretary 
ol  Commerce  for  the  removal  of  a  voluntary 
International  standard  listed  undeT  section  9 
on  the  grounds  that  such  standard  is  con- 
trary to  the  public  Interest,  giving  due  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  section  7  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Tbt  petition  shall  contain  facte  and 
information  supporting  the  action  requested. 
(C)  After  receipt  of  the  petition,  the  Sec- 
retary will  Initiate  an  lnJorm*l  hearing  un- 
der section  553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
on  the  issues  raised  In  the  petition.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  designate  a  hearing  examiner 
and  give  retisonabie  notice  of  the  hearing, 
an  opportuiuty  for  interested  persons  to  par- 
ticipate m  the  hecu-lng  through  the  submis- 
sion of  written  data,  views,  or  argtiments. 
and.  If  requested  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Secretary  shall  hold  a  hearing 
in  which  Interested  persons  shall  have  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  present  the  same  or- 
ally in  an  appropriate  manner.  The  testi- 
mony In  any  such  hearing  shall  be  reduced 
to  writing,  shall  be  filed  In  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  and.  together  with  written  sub- 
missions, shall  constitute  the  record.  After 
consideration  of  all  relevant  matter  presented 
upon  such  record,  the  hearing  examiner  will 
make  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law. 
Such  findings  and  conclusions,  together  with 
the  record,  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Secre- 
tary who  shall  make  a  decision  baaed  on  the 
record  whether  or  not  to  delist  the  voluntary 
International  standard  as  requested  by  the 
petitioner,  such  decision  shall  include  find- 
ings and  conclusions  of  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
through  its  own  attorneys,  may  file,  within 
sixty  days  after  the  publication  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Secretary  not  to  delist  a  volun- 
tsiry  international  standard,  a  petition  with 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  a  Judicial  review  of  such 
decision.  The  Secretary  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  informal  hearing  conducted 
under  section  553  of  title  5,  United  State' 
Code,  including  the  findings  and  conclusions 
of  the  hearing  examiner  and  the  decision 
and  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Secre- 
tary. Upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  the  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  review  the  decision 
of  the  Secretary  not  to  delist  a  voluntary  In- 
ternational standard  In  accordance  with 
chapter  7  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  including  that  provision  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  Secretary  be  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  on  the  basis  of  the  entire 
record  before  the  court  ( including  any  addi- 
tional evidence  adduced).  Upon  a  showing 
That  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  Is  not 
supported  by  substantial  evidence  on  the 
record  taken  a«  a  whole,  the  voluntary  inter- 
national standard  so  listed  may  be  ordered 
removed  by  the  court  and  other  appropriate 
relief  granted. 

Sec.  14.  No  International  standardization 
actlvltv  engaged  in  by  any  person,  entity,  or 
organization,  with  or  wlthcxut  panlcipatlon 
or  approval  by  governmental  bodies  of  the 
United  States,  shal!  be  exempted  r>r  Immu- 
nized from  the  operation  of  the  antitrust 
laws. 

Sec.  15.  On  or  before  the  31st  day  of  Jan- 
uary of  each  year,  the  Presldenrt  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  an  anntial  report  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  Such  reports  shall  In- 
clude a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  ac- 
tivities under  this  Act  and  rnay  include  such 
recommendations  as  the  President  deems  ap- 
propriate. The  Secretary,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Committee  established  in  section  12. 
shall  provide  such  information  and  assistance 
as  the  President  may  require  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  report. 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Bach  recipient  of  moneys  un- 
der a  grant  or  contract  awarded  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  and  make 
such  reports  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
Including  informatlMi  on  the  total  cost  of 
the  approved  program  and  the  pwrtlon  of  the 
cost  which  Is  supplied  by  other  sources.  In 


the  case  of  moneys  recelred  m  advance  of 
performance,  such  records  and  reports  shaD 
identify  the  unearned  balance  of  advances  on 
hand,  the  liabilities  and  obilgaUons  outstand- 
ing under  such  grant  ex  contract,  and  the 
application  of  the  funds  received. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
dtily  authorlaed  rejiHweniailves,  shaU  liave 
access  to  any  books.  documenU.  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  ttiat  are  pertinent  to 
its  voluntary  standards  activities  under  this 
Act  for  the  ipurpose  of  audit  or  to  determine 
whether  a  proposed  internaUonal  voluntary 
standard  c*  international  standards  system 
13  In  the  public  Interest. 

Sec.  17.  The  negotiation,  development,  or 
listing  of  any  voluntary  standard  or  inter- 
imtlonal  standards  system  pursuant  to  tills 
Act  ShaU  not  affect  any  law  or  any  order,  re- 
quirement, or  regtilatlon  promulgated  by  an 
agency  of  the  Federal.  State,  or  local  govern- 
ment, nor  shall  this  Act  preempt  in  any  way 
international  military  standardisation  ac- 
tivities conducted  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Sec.  18.  Review  of  any  determinations  made 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  6id)  or 
section  9  of  this  Act  may  be  had  in  the  man- 
tier  provided  In  title  V.  chapter  7  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

Sec.  19.  Nothing  in  this  Act  stiall  be  con- 
strued to  supersede  the  provisions  of  sections 
2  and  4  of  the  Act  of  March  16,  1968  i  Public 
Law  90-368).  which  amends  section  302(f) 
of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1949  (41  VS.C.  252) . 

Sec.  20.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  l>e 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In 
this  Act.  $1,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1973  and 
$1,200,(X>0  for  flscai  year  1974.  No  appropri- 
ation stLsll  be  made  to  or  for  the  use  of  the 
Depanment  of  Commerce  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  In  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  June  30.  1974.  unless  such  ap- 
propriation is  made  pursuant  to  authoriza- 
tion by  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Ex- 
cept as  otherR'lse  provided  by  law.  any  such 
authorization  shall  be  for  a  period  of  two 
fiscal  years. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

SAN  LUIS  VALLEY  PROJECT, 
COLORADO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  conseni  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  906.  S.  520. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  lem- 
ixjre.  The  bill  t\lll  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
f  oilo'ws : 

S.  520.  to  authorize  the  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  the  closed  basin 
division.  San  Luis  Valley  project,  Colorado. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with 
amendments  on  page  2.  line  16,  Jifter  the 
word  "water;"  strike  out  "furm.":hing  a 
water  supply  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  Mlshak  Lakes  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  and  the  operation  of 
the"  and  insert  "establishing  the  Mishak 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  furnishing 
a  water  supply  for  the  operation  of  the 
Mlshak  National  Wildlife  and  the';  on 
page  5.  after  Une  18.  insert: 
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1 2)  To  maintain  the  Alamosa  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  and  the  Mlshak  National 
Wildlife   Refuge 

At  the  beginning  ol  line  21.  strike  out 
'•  1 2 1  ••  and  insert  '•  *  3 '  " ;  on  page  6,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  3,  strike  out  "'S'"  and 
insert  ••'4''.  after  line  9.  strike  out; 

41    Tn    maintain    the    Alamosa    National 
Wildlife   Refuge 

On  page  7.  after  line  10,  strike  out: 

^EC  8  Pursuant  to  the  authority  of  the 
RecUimation  Act  of  June  17,  1902  i32  Stat. 
388).  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  sup- 
plemetitarv  thereto,  and  the  Water  Re- 
sourres  Plannlnit  Act  of  July  22.  1965  (79 
Stat  J44).  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
coordination  of  studies  and  investigations, 
the  Secretary  shall  conduct  full  and  com- 
plete :easlbilltv  investigations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  a  general  plan  for  the 
improvement  of  the  channel  of  the  Rio 
Grande  above  the  uppermost  point  of  dis- 
charge into  the  river  of  waters  salvaged  by 
the  project  the  Improvement  of  the  chan- 
nels of  the  Conejos,  San  Antonio,  La  Jara, 
and  Alamosa  Rivers,  and  Rock  Creelc,  and 
construction  of  Wagon  Wheel  Gap  Dam  and 
Reservoir  for  flood  control  and  other  ptor- 
pojes  and  other  projects  designed  for  the 
conservation  and  salvage  of  waters  which 
may  be  made  available  for  the  purposes  set 
out  in  section  4(b)  of  this  Act. 

On  page  8,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3. 
change  the  section  number  from  '■9"  to 
■8";  at  the  beginning  of  line  6.  change 
the  section  number  from  "10"  to  "9"; 
and.  in  line  8.  after  the  word  "of",  strike 
out  "$15,400,000  (January  1969  prices'" 
and  Insert  "$18,246,000  'based  on  April 
1972  price  levels)  ";  so  as  to  make  the  bUl 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representaliies    of     the     United    States    of 
America    :n    Congre.ts    assernbled.    That    la) 
the  Secretary  of   the  Interior   is  authorized 
to    construct,    .iperate,    and    maintain    the 
closed  basin  division,  San  Luis  Valley  project, 
Colorado,   including  channel  rectl.icatlon  of 
the  Rio  Grande  between  the  uppermost  point 
of  discharge  into  the  river  of  waters  salvaged 
by  the  project,  and  the  Colorado-New  Mexico 
Stale  line,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  carriage  of 
water  so  salvaged  without   flooding  of  sur- 
rounding lands,  to  minimize  losses  of  waters 
through     evaporation,     transpiration,     and 
seepage,  and  to  provide  a  conduit  for  the  re- 
ception of  waters  salvaged  by  drainage  proj- 
ects undertaken  in  the  San  Luis  Valley  be- 
low  Alamosa.  Colorado.   In  accordance   with 
the   Federal   reclamation  laws    lAct  of  June 
17.   1902,  32  Stat    388,  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof  or  supplementary   thereto;,  and   as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  Act,  for  the  prin- 
cipal purposes  of  salvaging,  regulating,  and 
furnishing  water  from  the  closed  basin  area 
of   Colorado,    transporting   such    water    Into 
the  Rio  Grande;  making  water  available  for 
fulfilling  the  United  States  obligation  to  the 
United  States  of  Mexico  In  accordance  with 
the    treaty    dated    May    21.    19(»    i34    Stat. 
2963),  furnishing  irrigation  water,  mdustrlal 
water,  and  municipal  water  supplies  to  water 
deficient  areas  of  Colorado.  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas  through  direct  diversion  and  exchange 
of  water;   establishing  the  Mlshak  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  mid  furnishing  a  water  sup- 
ply for  the  operation  of  the  Mishak  National 
Wildlife  and  the  Alamosa  National  Wildlife 
Refuge   and   for  conservation   and   develop- 
ment  of  other   fish   and   wUdllfe  resources; 
providing  outdcxir  recreation  opportunities: 
augmenting  the  flow  of  the  Rio  Grande;  smd 
other  useful  purposes.  In  substantial  accord- 
ance with  the  engineering  plans  .set  out  In 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
on  this  project:   Proiided,  That  no  wells  of 
the    project,    other    than   observation    wells. 


shall    be   permitted   to  penetrate   the  aqul- 
clude.  or  first  confining  clay  layer. 

lb  I  Construction  of  the  project  may  be  un- 
dertaken in  such  units  or  stages  as  in  the 
determination  of  the  Secretary  will  best  serve 
project  requirements  and  meet  water  needs: 
Provided,  That  construction  of  each  of  the 
succeslve  units  or  stages  after  stage  1  of  said 
project  shall  be  underUken  only  with  the 
onsent  of  the  Colorado  Water  Conservation 
Board  and  the  Rio  Grande  Water  Conserva-' 
tlon  District  of  the  State  of  Colorado, 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  Prior  to  commencement  of  con- 
struction of  any  part  of  the  project,  except 
channel  rectification,  there  shall  be  Incor- 
porated into  the  project  plans  a  control  sys- 
tem of  observation  wells  which  shall  be  de- 
signed to  provide  fXJsltlve  Identification  of 
any  fluctuations  in  the  water  table  of  the 
area  surrounding  the  project  attributable  to 
operation  of  the  project  or  any  part  thereof. 
Such  control  system,  or  so  much  thereof  as  Is 
necessary  to  provide  such  positive  Identifica- 
tion with  respect  to  any  stage  of  the  project, 
shall  be  installed  concurrently  with  such 
stage  of  the  project. 

( b )  The  Secretary  shall  operate  project  fa- 
cilities in  a  manner  that  will  not  cause  the 
water  table  available  for  any  Irrigation  or 
domestic  wells  In  existence  prior  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  project  to  drop  more  than 
two  feet,  and  In  a  manner  that  will  not  cause 
reduction  of  arteslaua  flows  In  existence  prior 
to  the  construction  of  the  project. 

Sec.  3.  (a>  As  the  waters  to  be  salvaged 
by  means  of  this  project  are  waters  which 
arise  In  the  closed  basin  as  defined  In  ar- 
ticle I(d(  of  the  Rio  Grande  compact  (53 
Stat,  785).  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
and  the  States  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas  shall 
be  subordinate  to  the  needs  within  the  basin 
of  origin,  and  no  right  to  demand  continua- 
tion of  exportation  of  ground  water  from  the 
closed  basin  to  the  Rio  Orande  shall  accrue 
t.  the  United  States  or  to  the  States  of  New 
Mexico  or  Texas  to  the  detriment  of  water 
users  In  Colorado. 

(b)  There  U  hereby  established  an  operat- 
ing committee  consisting  of  one  member  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary,  one  member  ap- 
pointed by  the  Colorado  Water  Conservation 
Board,  and  one  member  appointed  by  the  Rio 
Grande  Water  Conservation  District,  which 
is  authorized  to  determine  from  time  to  time 
whether  the  requirements  of  section  2  of 
this  Act  are  being  complied  with.  The  com- 
mittee shaU  inform  the  Secretary  if  the  op- 
eration of  the  project  falls  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  2  or  adversely  affects 
the  beneficial  use  of  water  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Basin  in  Colorado  as  defined  in  article  1(c) 
of  the  Rio  Grande  compact  (52  Stat.  786). 
Upon  receipt  of  such  Information,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  modify,  curtail,  or  suspend  opera- 
tion of  the  projects  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  comply  with  such  requirements  or  elimi- 
nate such  adverse  effect. 

SKc.  4.  (a)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided, 
project  costs  shall  be  nonreimbursable. 

(b)  After  the  project  or  any  phase  thereof 
has  been  constructed  and  Is  operational,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  water  available  In  the 
following  listed  order  of  priority: 

( 1 )  To  assist  In  making  the  annual  de- 
livery of  water  at  the  gaging  station  on  the 
Rio  Grande  near  Lobatos.  Colorado,  as  re- 
quired by  article  lU  of  the  Rio  Orande  com- 
pact: Provided,  That  the  total  amount  of  wa- 
ter delivered  for  this  purpyose  shall  not  ex- 
ceed an  aggregate  of  six  hundred  thousand 
acre-feet  for  any  period  of  ten  consecutive 
years  reckoned  In  continuing  progressive 
series  beginning  with  the  1st  day  of  January 
next  succeeding  the  year  In  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  project  author- 
ized by  this  Act  Is  operational. 

(2)  To  maintain  the  Alamoaa  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  and  the  Mishak  National 
Wildlife  Refuge. 

(3)  To  apply  to  the  reduction  and  elimi- 
nation of  any  accumulated  deficit  in  de- 
liveries by  Colorado  as  is  determined  to  exist 
by    the    Rio    Orande    Compact    Commission 


under  article  VI  of  the  Rio  Orande  compact 
at  the  end  of  the  compact  water  year  in 
which  the  Secretary  first  determines  the 
project  to  be  operational. 

(4)  For  irrigation  or  other  beneficial  uset 
in  Colorado:  Provided,  That  no  water  shall 
be  delivered  until  agreements  between  the 
United  Stales  and  water  users  In  Colorado, 
or  the  Rio  Grande  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict acting  for  them,  have  been  executed 
providing  for  the  repayment  of  such  costs  as 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  are  appro- 
priate and  within  the  ability  of  the  users  to 
pay. 

Sec.  5.  Construction  of  the  project  shall 
;iot  be  started  until  the  State  of  Colorado 
agrees  that  it  will,  as  its  participation  la  the 
project,  convey  to  the  United  States  ease- 
ments and  rights-of-way  over  lands  owned  by 
the  State  that  are  needed  for  wells,  chan- 
nels, laterals,  and  wildlife  refuge  areas,  as 
identified  in  the  project  plan.  Acquisition 
of  privately  owned  land  shall,  where  pos- 
sible and  consistent  with  the  development 
of  the  project,  be  restricted  to  easements  and 
rights-of-way  in  order  to  minimize  the  re- 
moval of  land  from  local  tax  rolls. 

Sec.  6.  Conservation  and  development  of 
the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  the  en- 
hancement of  recreation  opportunities  la 
connection  with  the  closed  basin  division  of 
the  San  Luis  Valley  project  works  authorized 
by  this  Act  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Project  Rec- 
reation Act  (79  Stat.  213) . 

Sec.  7.  Ttie  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  trans- 
fer to  the  State  of  Colorado  or  to  any  qual- 
ified agency  or  political  subdivision  of  the 
State,  or  to  a  water  users'  organization,  re- 
sponsibility for  the  care,  operation,  and 
naalnte  nance  of  the  project  works,  or  any 
part  thereof  The  agency  or  organization 
assuming  such  obligation  shall  obligate  It- 
self to  operate  the  project  works  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by.  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  abrogate,  amend,  modify,  or 
be  in  conflict  with  any  provisions  of  the  Rio 
Grande  compact. 

Sec.  9.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  closed 
basin  division  of  the  San  Luis  Valley  project 
the  sum  of  818.246.000  (based  on  April  1972 
price  levels) .  plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if 
any,  as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of  ordi- 
nary fluctuation  In  construction  costs  as 
indicated  by  engineering  cost  Indexes  ap- 
plicable to  the  types  of  construction  in- 
volved herein,  and  such  additional  sums  u 
may  be  required  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  project. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  want  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  the  distinguished  mmority  leader  for 
consideration  of  this  matter  at  this  time. 
The  reason  I  take  the  floor  is  that  there 
are  two  or  three  technical  amendments 
in  the  bill  which  I  think  we  should  take 
care  of. 

Inasmuch  as  we  must  dispose  of  the 
committee  amendments  first,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  committee 
amen(±ments  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  committee 
amendments  are  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  offer  two  technical 
amendments,  and  ask  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  ACTXNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  21,  after  the  word  "WUd- 
llfe". strike  out  "and  the"  and  Insert  "Refuge 
and  the". 


On  page  4.  line  11,  after  the  word  "shall", 
strike  out  "accure"  and  Insert  "accrue". 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
nore  Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ments are  considered  and  agreed  to  en 

^^Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  520,  a  bill  introduced  by 
mj'self  and  my  colleague.  Senator  Domi- 
NicK  The  bill  would  authorize  the  con- 
strucuon  of  the  Closed  Basin  division  of 
the  San  Luis  Valley  project  in  Colorado. 
This  project  is  a  water  salvage  project 
and  its  principal  works  consist  of  ap- 
proximately 136  wells  and  a  conveyance 
canal  to  discharge  such  salvaged  waters 
into  the  Rio  Grande  River. 

This  project  will  benefit  not  only  Colo- 
rado, but  real  benefits  in  the  form  of 
additional  water.  wUl  be  available  to  the 
downstream  States — New  Mexico  and 
Texas.  There  are.  also,  many  environ- 
mental benefits  to  be  achieved  by  this 
project. 

First,  it  will  put  water  to  a  beneficial 
use  where  that  water  is  presently  bemg 
lost  to  evaporation. 

Second,  it  will  prevent  the  further  ac- 
cumulation of  salts  in  an  area  important 
to  waterfowl.  The  vegetation  in  this 
area  will  tend  to  die  out  leaving  large 
bare  areas  of  salt  encrusted  earth  suscep- 
tible to  erosion  if  this  project  is  not  con- 
structed and  operated. 

Third,  the  project  will  provide  water 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Mishak  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  and  will  furnish  a 
more  stable  water  supply  for  the  existing 
.\lamosa  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Fourth,  the  conveyance  canal  will  pro- 
vide fishing  on  a  put  and  take  basis. 

Fifth,  the  proposed  plan  contemplates 
salvaging  of  water  at  a  nearly  constant 
rate    of    100    cubic    feet    per    second 
throughout   the   entire   year.   The   Rio 
Grande  River  below  the  drain  outlet  has 
been  designated  as  a  unit  of  the  na- 
tional  wild    and    scenic    rivers    system. 
but  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  the  river 
IS  quite  low  with  very  Uttle  flow.  The 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
determined   that   the   additional   water 
would  transform  the  first  24  miles  of  the 
Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico  into  a  good 
quality  trout  stream,  and  the  remaining 
52  miles  of  river  will  probably  be  slightly 
better  as  a  trout  stream  than  at  present. 
Sixth.  San  Luis  Lake,  which  is  located 
in  the  area  of  the  proposed  project  and 
near  the  city  of  Alamosa  has  had  very 
little  recreation  use  due  to  the  lack  of 
facilities  and  the  great  fluctuation  in  the 
water  level.  The  project  will  stabilize  the 
lake  and  limit  fluctuation  to  about  2  feet. 
Funds  are  included  in  the  project  cost  to 
build  basic  recreation  facihties  at  the 
lake,  and  this  will  provide  the  valley  with 
a  much  needed  recreation  area  and  a 
good  cold  water  fishery. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  some  comment 
is  appropriate  at  this  point  concerning 
the  national  and  international  character 
of  the  Rio  Grande  River.  As  recently  as 
May  25,  the  Senate  confirmed  its  recog- 
nition of  the  Rio  Grande  as  a  national 
and  international  water  course  when  it 
passed  S.  1295,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Amistad  National 
Recreation  Area  in  Texas.  That  bill  au- 
thorized the  appropriation  of  slightly 
more  that  $20  mUlion  for  the  Amistad 


Recreation  Area.  In  the  committee's  re- 
port of  S.  1295  the  national  as  well  as 
international  significance  of  the  Rio 
Grande  River  was  recognized.  I  beUeve  it 
would  be  helpful  to  quote  two  paragraphs 
from  that  report  which  are  as  follows: 

The  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Grande  River 
are  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Colorado,  and 
many  communities.  In  Colorado.  New  Mexico 
.<ind  Texas  depend  upon  its  waters  for  sur- 
vival. In  1906  a  treaty  was  entered  Into  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  to 
divide  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Orande  The 
delivery  of  water  to  Mexico  under  the  1906 
treaty  Is  an  obligation  of  the  Nation,  and 
this  'vrtLS  confirmed  in  the  authorization 
and  construction  of  the  Elephant  Butte  Res- 
ervoir to  aid  In  the  deliveries. 

The  fact  that  the  Rio  Orande  River  has 
been  the  subject  of  several  treaties  makes  Its 
development,  protection,  enhancement  and 
augmentation  a  national  concern  and  obliga- 
tion. The  obligation  Is  not  diminished  be- 
cause a  majority  of  the  users  of  the  Amistad 
National  Recreation  Area  are  Texans,  just  as 
the  national  Interest  in  the  proposed  Gate- 
way National  Recreation  Area  Is  not  dimin- 
ished simply  because  the  vast  majority  of  the 
users  will  be  New  Torkers.  To  the  contrary, 
the  international  character  of  the  river  adds 
to  national  Interest,  especially  since  Interna- 
tional treaties  have  Imposed  additional  bur- 
dens upon  three  States  and  their  citizens 
without  compensatory  setoff  or  other  consid- 
erations. 

With  the  international  character  of 
the  Rio  Grande  River  in  mind  and  the 
compact  and  treaty  obligations  under- 
stood, the  committee  retained  as  first 
priority  for  the  water  realized  from  the 
project  assistance  in  making  the  armual 
delivery  of  water  at  the  gaging  station 
near  Lobatos.  However,  the  committee 
amended  the  bill  to  provide  for  a  second 
priority  in  providing  water  to  the  two 
wildUfe  refuges.  The  reduction  and  eUm- 
ination  f^f  accumulated  deficits  in  deliv- 
eries uiider  article  VI  of  the  Rio  Grande 
compact  is  given  third  priority,  and  use 
in  Colorado  is  given  last  priority,  and  is 
subject  to  the  usual  provisions  for  repay- 
ment. 

This  revision  of  priorities  is  effected  by 
amendments  2.  3.  and  4  as  listed  on  page 
1  of  the  report  iNo.  92-947). 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  amendments  2,  3,  and  4  as 
shown  on  page  1  of  the  committee  report, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

2.  On  page  5.  between  lines  17  and  18  in- 
sert the  following: 

(2)  To  maintain  the  Alamosa  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  and  the  Mishak  National 
Wildlife  Refuge." 

3.  On  page  5,  line  18.  strike  "(2)"  and  In- 
sert "(3)":  and  line  24,  strike  "(3)"  and 
Insert  "(4) ". 

4.  On  page  6.  strike  all  of  line  6. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  going 
back  to  amendment  1,  as  shown  on  the 
first  page  of  the  report,  this  is  merely  a 
technical  amendment  to  Insure  the 
clarity  of  the  language.  It  is  the  intent 
of  the  bill  to  establish  the  Mishak  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  and  to  provide  a 
water  supply  for  it  as  well  as  the  Alamosa 
Wildlife  Refuge.  The  new  language  is 
intended  to  make  that  purpose  clear.  It 
is  understood  that  the  refuges  may  re- 
quire up  to  a  maximum  of  5,300  acre-feet 
of  water  per  year. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  amendment  No.  1.  as  shown 
on  page  1  of  the  committee  report,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1,  On  page  2,  beginning  on  line  17,  strike 
the  words  furnishing  a  water"  and  strike 
all  of  llnee  18  and  19.  and  insert  ui  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowuig: 

Establishing  the  Mishak  National  WUdllfe 
Refuge  and  furnishing  a  water  supply  for  the 
operation  of  the  Mishak  National  WUdllfe 
Refuge  and  the 

Mr.  .'\LLOTT.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  5  deletes  all  of  section  8  of  the 
bill.  That  section  provides  for  a  com- 
prehensive   study    of    the    Rio    Grande 
above  the  point  of  discharge  of  the  main 
conveyance    canal.    Tlie    Secretary    was 
authorized  to  study  channelization  and 
the  construction  of  Wagon  WTieei  Gap 
Dam.  The  Wagon  Wheel  Grap  Dam  was 
authorized  by  a  1940  appropriauon  act; 
however,  no  construction  work  was  ever 
accomplished.  The  ItkeUhood  of  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  dam  seems  remote 
under  today's  condit'ons.  and  probably 
will  never  be  built.   However,  lis  con- 
tinued authorization  casts  a  cloud  on  the 
Wagon  Wheel  Gap.  Section  8  would  have 
helped  to  remove  that  cloud  by  requiring 
a  restudy  of  the  previously  authorized 
dam,  and  removing  it  from  an  authorized 
status  to  a  study  status  by  a  later  act  of 
Congress.    There    has   been   substantial 
local  concern  over  just  the  mention  of 
the  Wagon  Wheel  Gap  Dam — largely  due 
to  a  misunderstandmg  of  its  legislative 
status.  Perhaps,  this  bit  of  legislative  his- 
tory will  help  to  settle  it.  although  with 
perhaps  less  finahty.  In  any  event,  all 
mention  of  Wagon  Wheel  Gap  Dam  Ims 
been  removed  from  the  bill  by  my  amend- 
ment No.  5. 

Amendment  No.  6  changes  the  appro- 
priation authorization  by  updating  it 
from  January  1969  estimates  to  April 
1972  estimates. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  amendment  No.  6,  as  shown  on 
page  1  of  the  committee  report,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

6.  On  page  8.  lines,  delete  the  phrase 
•■$15,400,000  (January  1969  prices/'  and  In- 
sert Instead  the  phrase  '  118,246.000  based 
on  April  1972  price  levels)  ". 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Closed  Basin  Division  of  the  San  Luis 
project  is  one  of  the  best  water  invest- 
ment possibilities  in  the  entire  South- 
west. As  the  Commissioner  of  Reclama- 
tion stated,  the  Rio  Grande  River  «»^ui 
is  one  of  the  most  water-short  river 
basins  in  the  Nation.  It  will  salvage  water 
now  wasting  to  the  forces  of  evaporation 
and  transpiration.  .'^  Congressman 
LcjAN  so  aptly  put  it ; 

...  I  feel  that  It  Is  a  tragedy.  thAt  with 
the  great  need  for  water  in  my  State,  we  alt 
and  watch  that  precious  commodity  evapo- 
rate. 

With  the  enactment  of  S.  520,  we  can 
put  a  stop  to  this  waste. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the  project  yields 
many  substantial  environmental  bene- 
fits, sufficient  in  the  opinion  of  some  to 
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justify   Its   construction   on    that    basis 
alone. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  S.  520,  as 
amended,  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S  520  with  my  colleague 
from  Colorado.  Senator  Gordon  Allott. 
I  urge  favorable  action  regarding  this 
bUl. 

The  bill  authorizes  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Closed 
Basin  Division,  San  Luis  Valley  project. 
It  would  salvage  shallow  ground  water 
not  being  beneficially  used  at  the  present 
and  deliver  this  water  for  beneficial  use 
on  the  Rio  Grande  River.  The  Closed 
Basin  Di\1.slon  offer?;  an  opportunity  to 
salvage  over  100.000  acre-feet  of  water 
annually.  Water  is  vital  to  the  region  and 
waste  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 
The  project  includes  significant  lieneflts 
to  the  environment  in  that  it  will  provide 
water  supplies  for  two  major  natural 
wildlife  refuges. 

Also,  additional  waters  would  be  made 
available  thereby  allowing  the  United 
States  of  America  to  fulfill  its  obligations 
to  the  United  States  of  Mexiro  under  a 
treaty  dated  May  21.  1906.  The  United 
States  is  presently  not  meeting  the  treaty 
requirements  because  the  flow  of  the  Rio 
Grande  has  been  less  than  anticipated 
since  1950. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  lawsuit  pres- 
ently pending  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  which  New  Mexico  and  Texas  have 
•sued  Colorado,  claiming  that  Colorado 
Is  840.000  acre-feet  in  arrears  to  those 
States  under  the  Rio  Grande  Compact 
which  is  an  interstate  compact  entered 
into  by  uhese  three  States  and  approved 
in  1939. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  holding  the  suit 
in  abeyance  as  long  a.s  Colorado  meets  its 
current  delivery  obligation.'^  under  the 
compact.  Meeting  these  obligations  works 
an  economic  hardship  on  the  San  Luis 
Valley  particularly  in  dry  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  closed  basin  divi- 
sion would  reciuire  the  development  of 
approximately  136  .'^hallow  wells  through- 
out the  entire  salvage  area.  Water  .sal- 
vaged through  these  wells  would  be  de- 
livered to  the  Rio  Grande  River.  The 
area  is  located  north  and  east  of  Ala- 
masa,  Colo.,  and  northeast  of  the  Rio 
Grande  River.  Saguache  and  Alamosa 
Counties.  Colo.  Estimated  costs  of  the 
project  is  in  excess  of  S18  million.  An- 
nual operation  and  maintenance  cost  is 
estimated  to  be  S355.000, 

It  is  important  t-o  note  that  there 
would  be  no  dams  constructed  on  the  Rio 
Grande  or  any  of  its  tributaries. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  imp<jrtant 
need  for  this  development  is  the  present 
situation  in  the  San  Luis  Valley  result- 
ing from  water  management  under  the 
pending  lawsuit.  Construction  of  the 
closed  basin  project  should  significantly 
assist  the  economy  of  the  San  Luis 
Valley 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  by 
aie  Senate  of  S  520. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  iliird  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 


S.   520 
An  act  to  authorize  the  construction,  opera- 
tion,  and  malnience  of  the  closed  basin 
division,  San  Luis  VaUey  project,  Colorado, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  la  authorized  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  closed  ba- 
sin division,  San  Luis  Valley  project,  Colo- 
rado, Including  channel  rectification  of  the 
Rio  Grande  between  the  uppermost  point  of 
discharge  into  the  river  of  waters  salvaged  by 
the  project,  and  the  Colorado-New  Mexico 
State  line,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  carriage 
of  water  so  salvaged  without  flooding  of  sur- 
rounding lands,  to  minimize  loses  of  waters 
through  evaporation,  transpiration,  and  seep- 
age, and  to  provide  a  conduit  for  the  recep- 
tion of  waters  salvaged  by  drainage  proj- 
ects undertaken  in  the  San  Luis  Valley  below 
Alamosa,  Colorado,  In  accordance  with  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17, 
1902.  32  Stat.  388.  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof  or  supplementary  thereto),  and  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  for  the  prin- 
cipal purposes  of  salvaging,  regulating,  and 
furnishing  water  from  the  closed  basin  area 
of  Colorado;  transpc^'tlng  such  water  into  the 
Rio  Grande;  making  water  available  for  ful- 
fllllng  the  United  States  obligation  to  the 
United  States  of  Mexico  In  accordance  with 
•he  treaty  dated  May  21.  1906  (34  Stat.  2953) : 
furnishing  irrigation  water,  industrial  water, 
and  municipal  water  supplies  to  water  defi- 
cient areas  of  Colorado.  New  Mexico,  and 
Texaa  through  direct  diversion  and  exchange 
of  water;  establishmg  the  Mlshak  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  and  furnishing  a  water  sup- 
ply for  the  operation  of  the  Mlshak  Na- 
tional WUdllfe  Refuge  and  Alamosa  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  f.nd  for  conservation 
and  development  of  other  flsh  and  wildlife 
resotirces;  providing  outdoor  recreation  op- 
portuuuies;  augmenting  the  flow  of  the  Rio 
Grande;  and  other  useful  purposes,  in  sub- 
stantial accordance  with  the  engineering 
pltms  set  out  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
if  the  Interior  on  this  project:  Provided, 
That  no  wells  of  the  project,  other  than  ob- 
sen-ation  wells,  shall  be  permitted  to  pene- 
trate the  aqulclude,  or  first  confining  clay 
layer. 

(b)  Construction  of  the  project  may  be 
undertaken  in  such  units  or  stages  as  in  the 
determination  of  the  Secretary  will  best  serve 
project  requirements  and  meet  water  needs: 
Provided,  That  construction  of  each  of  the 
:successlve  units  or  stages  after  stage  1  of 
said  project  shall  be  undertaken  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  Colorado  Water  Conser- 
vation Board  and  the  Rio  Grande  Water  Con- 
servation District  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 
Sec.  2.  la)  Prior  to  commencement  of  con- 
struction of  any  part  of  the  project,  except 
channel  rectification,  there  shall  be  Incor- 
porated Into  the  project  plans  a  control  sys- 
tem of  observation  wells,  which  shall  be  de- 
signed to  provide  positive  Identification  of 
any  fltictuatlons  In  the  water  table  of  the 
area  surrounding  the  project  attributable 
to  operation  of  the  project  or  any  part  there- 
of. Such  control  system  or  so  much  thereof  as 
Is  necessary  to  provide  such  positive  Identi- 
fication with  respect  to  any  stage  of  the  proj- 
ect, shall  be  installed  concurrently  with  such 
stage  of  the  project 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  operate  project 
facilities  In  a  manner  that  will  not  cause  the 
water  table  available  for  any  Irrigation  or 
domestic  wells  in  existence  prior  to  the  con- 
strtictlon  of  the  project  to  drop  more  than 
two  feet,  and  in  a  manner  that  will  not  cause 
reduction  of  artesian  flows  In  existence  prior 
to  the  construction  of  the  project. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  As  the  waters  to  be  salvaged 
by  means  of  this  project  are  waters  which 
arise  in  the  closed  basin  as  defined  in  article 
1(d)    of  the  Rio  Grande  comjjact   (53  Stat 


785) ,  the  rights  of  the  United  States  and 
the  States  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas  shall  be 
subordinate  to  the  needs  within  the  basin  of 
origin,  and  no  right  to  demand  continuation 
of  exportation  of  ground  water  from  th« 
closed  basin  to  the  Rio  Grande  shall  accrut 
to  the  United  States  or  to  the  States  of  New 
Mexico  or  Texas  to  the  detriment  of  water 
users  In  Colorado. 

[h)  There  is  hereby  established  an  operat- 
ing committee  consisting  of  one  member 
appointed  by  the  Secretary,  one  member  ap- 
pointed by  the  Colorado  Water  Conservation 
Board,  and  one  member  appointed  by  the 
Rlo  Grande  Water  Conservation  District, 
which  IS  authorized  to  determine  from  time 
to  time  whether  the  requirements  of  section 
2  of  this  Act  are  being  complied  with.  The 
committee  shall  Inform  the  Secretary  If  the 
operation  of  the  project  falls  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  2  or  adversely  affects 
the  beneficial  use  of  water  in  the  Rlo  Grande 
Basin  m  Colorado  as  defined  in  article  1(c) 
of  the  Rio  Grande  compact  1 52  Stat.  786). 
Upon  receipt  of  such  Information,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  modify,  curtail,  or  suspend  op- 
eration of  the  project  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  comply  with  such  requirements  or  elimi- 
nate such  adverse  effect 

Sec.  4.  I  a)  Except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, project  costs  shall  be  nonreimburs- 
able. 

(b|  After  the  project  or  any  phase  thereof 
has  been  constructed  and  is  operational,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  water  available  in  the 
following  listed  order  of  priority: 

(1)  To  assist  in  making  the  aimual  de- 
livery of  water  at  the  gaging  station  on  the 
Rio  Grande  near  Lobatos.  Colorado,  as  re- 
quired bv  article  III  of  the  Rlo  Grande  com- 
pact: Provided.  Tliat  the  total  amount  of 
water  delivered  for  this  purpose  shall  :;o; 
exceed  au  aggregate  of  six  hundred  thou- 
sand acre-feet  for  any  period  of  ten  consecu- 
tive years  reckoned  in  continuing  progres- 
sive series  beginning  with  the  1st  day  of 
January  next  succeeding  the  year  In  which 
the  .Secretary  determines  that  the  project 
authorized  by  this  Act  is  operational. 

(2)  To  maintain  the  Alamosa  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  and  the  Mlshak  National 
Wildlife  Refuge. 

(3)  To  apply  to  the  reduction  and  elimi- 
nation of  any  accumulated  deficit  In  de- 
liveries by  Colorado  as  is  determined  to  ex- 
ist by  the  Rlo  Grande  Compact  Commission 
under  article  VI  of  the  Rio  Grande  compact 
at  the  end  of  the  compact  water  year  in 
which  the  Secretary  first  determines  the 
project  to  be  operational. 

(4)  For  Irrigation  or  other  beneficial  uses 
In  Colorado:  Provided,  That  no  water  shall 
be  delivered  until  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  water  users  in  Colorado, 
or  the  Rlo  Grande  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict acting  for  them,  have  been  executed 
providing  for  the  repayment  of  such  costs  as 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  are  appropri- 
ate and  within  the  ability  of  the  users  to  pay. 

Sec.  5.  Construction  of  the  project  sh<iU  not 
be  started  until  the  State  of  Colorado  agrees 
that  It  will,  as  its  rnrticipation  In  the  project, 
convey  to  the  United  States  easements  and 
rights-of-way  over  lands  owned  by  the  State 
that  are  needed  for  wells,  channels,  laterals, 
and  wildlife  refuge  areas,  as  identified  m  the 
project  plan.  Acquisition  of  privately  owned 
land  shall,  where  possible  and  consistent  with 
the  development  of  the  project,  be  restricted 
to  easements  and  rights-of-way  iu  order  to 
nUnlmize  the  removal  of  land  from  local  tax 
rolls. 

Sec.  6.  Conservation  a'td  development  of 
the  flsh  and  wildlife  resources  and  the  en- 
hancement of  recreation  opportunities  in 
connection  with  the  closed  basin  division  of 
the  San  Luis  Valley  project  works  author- 
ized by  this  Act  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Project 
Recreation  Act  (79  Stat.  213). 
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3-c  7  The  Secretary  is  authorlaed  to  trans- 
f„  to  the  State  of  Colorado  or  to  any  quall- 
Zri  aeencv  or  poUtlcal  subdivision  of  the 
^Mte  or  to  a  water  users'  organization,  re- 
^nonfitbllitv  for  the  care,  operation,  and  maln- 
t^ce  of  the  project  works,  or  any  part 
thartof  The  agency  or  organization  assum- 
^such  obligation  shall  obligate  itself  t^ 
ooerate  the  project  works  in  accordance  with 
-emulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary^ 

Sec  8  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be' construed  to  abrogate,  amend,  modify  or 
be  m  confUct  with  any  provlsioms  of  the  Rlo 
Orande  compact. 

Sec  9  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
aDoropriated  for  construction  of  the  closed 
bisiu  division  of  the  San  Luis  Valley  project 
•he  sum  of  $18,248,000  (based  on  AprU  1972 
nnce  levels) ,  plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if 
^ny  as  may  be  justified  by  reason  of  ordinary 
"actuation  in  construction  costs  as  indicated 
ij'v  engineering  cost  Indexes  applicable  to  the 
tvpes  of  construction  Involved  herein,  and 
such  additional  sums  as  may  be  required  for 
cperstion  and  maintenance  of  the  project. 


POW  MOBILE  MUSEUM 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin), 
has  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  POW  Mobile  Museum,  sponsored  by 
Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War.  Inc., 
which  embarked  on  a  4,000  mile  cross- 
country trip  from  San  Diego  to  Wash- 
ington, is  scheduled  to  include  at  least 
one  of  the  Capitol  Buildings  today, 
Wednesday,  July  19,  at  noon. 

The  Mobile  Museum  will  be  on  dis- 
play, and  all  Members  of  Congress  are 
invited  to  tour  it  and  inspect  the  more 
than  3  million  letters  of  concern  gath- 
ered by  the  sponsors,  along  with  evi- 
dence collected,  which  points  up  the  dis- 
crepancies in  Hsuaol's  "oflQcial"  list  of 
POW's. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  Senators 
will,  if  possible,  stop  by  today  and  see 
ihe  POW  Mobile  Museum  ior  themselves. 


as  amended  (25  U.S.C.  564w-l).  The  con- 
tract  may  provide  for  payment  of  the  pur- 
chase price  in  instaliments.  with  interest 
on  unmatured  Installments  at  a  rate  that 
does  not  exceed  the  cost  to  the  United  States 
of  borrowing  money  under  similar  circum- 
stances, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  vote  by  which  Calendar  893. 
S.  3594,  was  passed  be  vacated  and  that 
the  bill  be  restored  to  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  bill  is  ordered  restored 
to  the  calendar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Hart  I.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  TO  LAY  THE  UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS  BEFORE  THE  SENATE 
UPON  CONCLUSION  OF  REMARKS 
BY  SENATOR  COOPER  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediatelj' 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
Mr.  COOPER)  today,  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. S.  3390,  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
for  its  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  PURCHASE  OF  THE 
KLAMATH  mDIAN  FOREST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  893,  S.  3594. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

S.  3594.  providing  for  Federal  purchase  of 
the  remaining  Klamath  Indian  Forest. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  obiection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows:  A 

S.  3594 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Represfntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  .^gricjlture  is  directed  to  enter 
Into  a  contract,  prior  to  June  30.  1972.  to 
purchase  at  a  price  of  $51,954,709  Klamath 
Indian  Forest  lands  that  were  retained  by 
the  tribe  and  that  were  offered  for  sale  pur- 
suant to  subsection  28(e)  of  the  Klamath 
Indian  Termination  Act  of  August  13,  1954, 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  <Mr. 
Cooper  I  is  now  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  S.  3390  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with, 
but  that  the  amendment  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table: 
and.  without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  <No.  1325  >  reads  as 
follows ; 

On  page  10.  beginning  with  line  18,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  18,  on  page  11,  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated by  this  or  any  other  Act  for  United 
States  forces  with  respect  to  military  actions 
in  Indochina  may  be  used  only  for  the 
purpose  of  withdrawing  all  United  States 
ground,  naval,  and  air  forces  from  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  and  protecting  such 
forces  as  they  are  withdrawn  The  withdrawal 
of  all  United  States  forces  from  Vietnam, 
Laos,    and   Cambodia   shall   be    carried    out 


within  four  months  after  the  date   of   en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

lb)  It  13  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  negotiations  be  con- 
tinued with  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  for  a  cease  fire,  to  secure  the  return 
of  all  United  States  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  and 
its  allies  and  an  accounting  of  those  nuasrng 
in  action,  and  to  seek  an  end  to  ail  hoe- 
tiilties  in  ludochma. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 12  of  S.  3390.  the  section  known  as 
the  Mansfield  amendment. 

I  offer  the  amendment  with  some  re- 
gret for  I  can  recall  only  one  occasion 
when  I  have  been  separated  from  Sena- 
tor MANS7IELD  on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
He  has  been  consistent,  utterly  con- 
scientious, and  without  any  partisan  con- 
sideration in  his  efforts  to  enlist  the  Con- 
gress in  its  necessary  and  constitutional 
duty  to  assist  in  bringing  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  to  a  close.  He  has  be- 
lieved, as  he  has  said  so  often,  that  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Fhould  work 
together  to  that  end. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  have  held  always 
and  have  so  sUted  on  the  Senate  floor 
m  speeches  and  by  way  of  amendments 
that  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  war  can  only  be  ended  by 
negotiation,  or  by  the  total  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  forces,  without  conditions,  except 
that  they  must  be  protected  as  they  are 
withdrawn. 

What  I  say  now  i.s  not  intended  to 
question  in  any  way  the  purposes  of  those 
who  have  introduced  and  fought  for  leg- 
islative enactments  to  deny  funds  for 
our  continued  participation  in  the  war. 
I  have  never  questioned  their  purposes. 
But  amendments  have  been  introduced 
and  which  have  received  a  great  deal  of 
popular  support  in  the  country  have  in- 
cluded R  condition  precedent — the  condi- 
tion that  our  forces  ."^hall  not  be  with- 
dra\^Ti  until  there  is  an  agreement  to  re- 
lease our  pri-soners  of  war  or  imtil  their 
release  Ls  actually  accomplished. 

On  one  hand  these  amendments  have 
provided  that  all  funds  shall  be  denied 
except  for  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces 
Then  in  contradiction,  they  provided  im- 
plicitly that  funds  for  our  participation 
in  the  war  .shall  continue,  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  fight  in  Vietnam 
from  other  countries,  from  the  air.  or 
from  the  seas,  until  our  prisoners  are 
released 

I  can  understand  that  it  is  difficult  for 
the  Congress  to  support  an  amendment 
which  does  not  have  the  usual  prisoner- 
of-war  condition.  It  can  be  said  that  an 
amendment  without  such  a  provision  in- 
dicates a  lack  of  concern  for  those  who 
have  fought  and  who  are  held  by  North 
Vietnam  in  violation  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention and  human  decency. 

But  we  must  face  this  issue — how  can 
the  release  of  otu"  prisoners  be  brought 
about?  Our  continued  fighting  has  not 
secured  their  release.  It  is  evident  that 
we  cannot  by  force,  cause  North  Vietnam 
and  its  allies  to  release  the  prisoners.  We 
must  look  for  other  ways.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  are,  at  minimum,  two  rros- 
pects  for  their  release. 
The  first  prospect,  is  that  their  release 
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will  be  secured  by  negotiations.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  made  a  serious  and  re- 
sponsible proposal  to  North  Vietnam  to 
end  the  flshtlng.  for  the  «-ithdrawaI  of 
all  our  forces  m  4  months,  and  the  re- 
lease of  prisoners  of  war.  North  Vietnam, 
if  it  truly  desires  peace,  ought  to  negoti- 
ate seriously  and  substantively  so  that 
agreement  will  be  reached. 

If  negotlaiions  are  not  .successful.  I  see 
no  hope  of  the  release  of  our  prl.soners 
and  the  ending  of  the  war  except  by  the 
withdrawal  of  our  forces.  When  our 
forces  are  withdrawn.  I  think  it  reason- 
able to  believe  that,  as  has  occurred  in 
past  wars,  our  prisoners  will  be  released. 
With  our  forces  withdrawn,  the  gooJ 
ofRces  of  many  countries  and  of  world 
opinion  will  urge  upon  North  Vietnam 
this  international  and  humane  duty.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  no  country  will 
mtervene  in  a  serious  way  on  behalf  of 
our  prisoners  as  long  as  American  forces 
are  fighting  In  Vietnam. 

These  are  the  means,  as  I  see  it,  to 
move  toward  the  release  of  the  prisoners 
and  the  ending  of  the  war.  First  and  most 
important  is  negotiations  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  negotiations  now  taking  place 
in  Paris.  The  second  w.ay  I  suggest  for 
which  my  amendment  calls,  is  the  as- 
surance of  withdrawal  of  our  forces. 

The  amendment  establishes  a  period 
of  4  months  from  its  enactment  for 
withdrawal  of  U  3.  forces  and  the  end  of 
our  participation  in  the  war  This  is  the 
same  period  of  time  which  the  President 
proposed  ui  his  speech  of  May  8.  It  would 
give  time  for  safe  and  orderly  with- 
drawal. It  would  give  time  for  the  neces- 
sary adjustments  and  preparation  that 
South  Vietnam  must  make.  If  this  can  be 
accomplished  earlier,  it  will  be  all  for 
the  good. 

It  will  be  argued  that  to  propose  such 
an  amendment,  or  to  approve  it.  may 
undercut  or  hinder  negotiations  now 
taking  place  in  Paris.  I  do  not  think  this 
Is  correct.  The  amendment  presents  to 
North  Vietnam  the  assurance  that  the 
Congress  can  give,  as  the  President  has 
given,  that  our  forces  will  be  withdrawn. 
No  reason  would  remam  for  North  Viet- 
nam to  hold  our  prisoners  as  hostages. 
The  amendment  I  offer  Is  more  direct 
than  the  amendments  which  have  been 
proposed  in  past  years.  They  have  pro- 
vided for  the  withdrawal  of  all  our 
forces  conditional  upon  the  release  of 
the  prl.soner.s  It  is  a  condition  which 
North  Vietnam  can  accept  or  reject,  one 
whkh  enables  them  to  hold  our  prisoners 
as  hostages  upon  their  terms. 

This  amendment  Is  consistent  with  the 
national  commitments  resolution  which 
the  Senate  adopted  by  a  large  majority 
It  IS  consistent  with  the  War  Powers 
Act  initiated  by  Senator  .J.avits  and 
which  the  Senate  approved  by  a  large 
majority  I  thmk  It  is  clearly  constitu- 
tional. 

The  amendment  is  consistent  with 
amendments  which,  with  others.  I  have 
Introduced  m  the  past.  All  but  one  were 
approved  by  t±ie  Senate  None  of  these 
amendments  earned  any  conditions 
which  would  nullify  its  purpose. 

I  want  to  say  that  it  is  my  desire  to 
assist  President  Nixon  In  his  continu- 
ing efTorts  to  withdraw  .American  forces, 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  close,  and  to  secure 
the  release  of  our  prisoners  of  war    He 


has  reversed  past  ix)llcies.  He  has  done  between  the  North  Vietnamese  and  American 


his  best.  As  I  said  earlier  in  this  state- 
ment, he  has  made  an  exceedingly  fair 
proposal  to  North  Vietnam,  and  if  North 
Vietnam  desires  peace  and  will  negoti- 
ate seriously,  the  war  can  be  ended. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  amendment 
or  any  amendment  can  promise  abso- 
lutely the  release  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  individual  can 
promise  the  release  of  our  prisoners  of 
war.  I  can  only  say  that,  In  my  view,  ne- 
gotiations and  withdrawal  offer  the  best 
chance  to  secure  their  release. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
propose  to  the  Congress  such  a  course  of 
action.  It  expresses  a  view  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  should  join  in 
the  policy  of  withdrawing  our  military 
forces  completely  from  South  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia,  and  cease  military 
action  from  other  comitrles  and  from  the 
sea.  It  would  give  the  people  of  those 
countries  a  chance  to  live  in  some  kind  of 
peace,  and  an  opportunity  to  establish 
their  ow'n  governmental  systems  and  re- 
lations. It  will  save  lives  and  provide  a 
better  chance  for  the  release  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  retiirn  to  their 
families. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
P.fSTORE '  The  Senator  from  Montana  is 
recognized. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  than  whom  there  is 
no  more  conscientious  Member  of  this 
body,  for  the  forthright  proposal  which 
he  has  just  presented  to  the  Senate  for 
consideration. 

As  he  states,  if  a  solution  could  be 
found,  "It  would  give  the  people  of  those 
cotm  tries  a  chance  to  live  in  some  kind 
of  peace,  and  an  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish their  own  governmental  systems  and 
relations.  It  will  save  lives  and  provide 
a  better  chance  for  the  release  of  our 
pnsoners  of  war  and  their  retiun  to  their 
families." 

As  long  as  the  war  goes  on  I  would 
say  the  chances  of  the  release  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  and  recoverable  MIA's 
remain  remote.  This  is  a  proposition 
wluch  faces  up  to  the  situation  very  di- 
rectly, again  to  quote  from  the  Senator's 
remarks : 

The  amendment  I  offer  is  more  direct  than 
the  amendments  which  have  been  proposed 
In  past  years. 

There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Furthermore,  the  Senator  states,  and 
again  I  quote  him: 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  amendment  or 
any  amendment  can  promise  absolutely  the 
release  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 

I  would  be  prone  to  agree  with  that. 
As  I  understand  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  what  he  is  offering 
is  a  two-prong  proposal.  One  prong  is 
In  line  with  the  President's  suggestion 
that  within  a  4-month  period,  It  may  be 
that  negotiations  can  bring  an  end  to 
this  horrible  war.  In  tnat  respect,  may  I 
quote  a  remark  made  by  Dr.  Henry 
Kissinger  on  his  return  from  his  latest 
trip  to  China,  in  which  he  said : 

We  exf)ect  that  when  the  war  is  finally 
settled  it  will  be  through  direct  negotiations 


negotiators. 

The  other  prong  is  withdrawal  with  no 
ifs,  ands,  or  buts,  but  on  the  supposition 
that  if  our  withdrawal  is  complete,  then, 
as  a  matter  without  absolute  guarantee' 
our  prisoners  would  stand  a  better 
chance  to  be  released. 

I  may  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, while  I  appreciate  his  kind  words 
about  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  re- 
marks, and  we  have  been  together  on 
many  facets  of  the  Vietnam  situation 
seeking  a  solution,  it  would  be  my  present 
intention  to  stick  with  the  proposal  con- 
tained in  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  to 
change  the  date  from  August  1  to  Octo- 
ber 1.  But  I  want  to  assiu-e  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  should  that  propo- 
sal now  Incorporated  in  the  Foreign  Aid 
Act  be  nullified,  diluted,  or  killed,  I  would 
give  most  earnest  and  serious  considera- 
tion to  this  direct  and  clean-cut  proposal 
which  seeks  to  bring  about  an  end  to  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  making  this  suggestion  and  for  giv- 
ing to  the  Senate  his  resisons  therefor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for  his 
remarks.  I,  too.  recall  the  long  associa- 
tion we  have  had  together  in  Congres- 
sional action  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  recall  in  1954  when  it  was  proposed 
that  the  United  States  should  intenene 
in  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  after  the 
fall  of  Dlenbienphu,  the  majority  lead- 
er and  I  spoke  against  that  intervention. 
Since  that  time  we  have  joined  in  amend- 
ments and  In  many  efforts  concerning 
an  end  to  the  war. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  concern  to  me  for  many  years 
that  amendments  which  have  been  of- 
fered to  halt  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
which  called  for  the  withdrawal  of 
forces — have  provided  in  the  same 
amendment  conditions,  precedent,  in- 
cluding the  condition  that  prisoners  must 
be  released.  The  effect  of  such  conditions, 
of  course,  has  been  to  vitiate  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  additional  min- 
utes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
is  now  in  order,  for  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, with  remarks  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  asked  unanimous  consent  and  I 
believe  it  has  been  granted,  that  the  un- 
finished business  to  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  immediately  after  the  time  al- 
lotted to  the  Senator  from  Kentuckj'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1972 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business.  S.  3390,  which  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows- 

A  biU  (S.  3390)  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  and  lor  other  purpose*. 
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Mr    MANSFIELD.  Now,   the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  may  speak  as  long  as  he 

wishes. 
Mr  COOPER.  I  shall  be  brief. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      >Mr. 
Hart  I.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
recognized.  „      ^     .  t 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
noted  before,  what  has  concerned  me 
and  concerned  me  a  great  deal,  is  that 
amendments  called  "end  the  war  amend- 
ments "  provided  for  denial  of  funds  to 
continue  the  participation  of  American 
forces  in  the  war  and  conversely,  and  in 
contradiction,  included  the  provision 
that  our  participation  should  continue 
until  our  pnsoners  of  war  were  released. 
Of  course,  the  effect  of  that  precondi- 
tion was  to  vitiate  the  end-the-war 
amendments. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  does  not 
contain  any  preconditions  for  with- 
drawal. It  simply  states  that  the  United 
SUtes  shall  withdraw  Its  forces  from 
South  Vietnam  in  4  months  from  the 
enactment  of  this  bUl;  that  it  shall  not 
continue  its  participation  in  the  war  in 
Indochina;  it  means  the  end  of  our  par- 
ticipation m  the  war.  If  this  course  were 
followed,  we  would  have  a  better  chance, 
perhaps  the  only  chance  other  than 
through  negotiations,  to  obtain  the  re- 
lease of  our  prisoners. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  speak  later  on 
this  amendment.  I  intend  to  press  the 
amendment  to  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing   question    Is    on    agreeing    to    the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  o.uorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
Cannon  amendment  now  pending  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated,  and  that  it  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 
The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted bv  lines  2  and  3,  Ir.sert  '■October  I. 
1972.' 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted on  lines  5  and  6  insert  ■October  1, 
1972." 

Strike  lines  7  through  11,  page  1  and  lines 
I  through  3  on  page  2. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TTVE  DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   (Mr.   Randolph  I    laid   before    the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 
Peoposed     Concession      Contract     WrrHiN 

Yellowstone       National       Park.       V>'ro- 

MING 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  proposed  concession  contract 
within  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Wyo 
(With  accompanying  papers),  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Third  PRErERENCE  and  Sixth  Preterenck 

FOR  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports concerning  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classifications  for  certain  aliens 
(With  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed   Legislation   Relating   to   Admin- 
istration   or    Federal    Employee    Insur- 
ance and  Annvity   Compensation 
A    letter    from    the    Chairman.    US     Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  promote  the  eSectlve 
administration   of    Federal    employee   insur- 
ance and   annuity   compensation    (with   h.c- 
companyUig  papers),    to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes   iRept.  No.  93-970) 

By  Mr.  HRtJSKA.  from  the  Commiliee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments; 

S.  3307.  a' bill  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion establishing  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission  -  Rept  No  93- 
971)     (together   with   additional   views  i 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  Mr  Anderson  i .  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, with  amendments: 

H.R.  10858.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Pueblo  de  Acoma  In 
Indian  Claims  ComnUsslon  docket  No  266, 
and  for  other  purposes  •  Rept,  No  92-973  > 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  *nth  amend- 
ments : 

S  2411  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Cumberland 
Island  National  Seashore  m  the  State  of 
Georgia,  and  for  other  purposes  Rept  No. 
92-972). 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Randolph)  : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Syn- 
od. Reformed  Church  In  America,  New 
York.  N.Y..  praylMg  for  Increased  ellorts  to 
be  made  to  bring  about  the  release  of  the 
prlsov.ers  of  war  resulting  from  the  war  In 
Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
:atlon8 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  23d  S&lpan 
Legislature,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation to  amend  23  U  S.C  A.  section  101 
(b)  to  Include  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  In  the  definition  of  '■State";  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Synod, 
Reformed  Church  In  America.  New  York, 
N.Y..  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion relating  to  agricultural  and  migrant 
woricers;    ordered   to   lie   on   the  table. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimotis  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quortmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  ANTITRUST 
AND  MONOPOLY  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ACTIVITIES  REPORT,  1971  "—RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE  S  REPT 
NO.  92-9681 

Mr,  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  submitted  a  report  entitled 
"Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
Activities  Report,  1971."  '5\-hich  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed,  together  with  in- 
dividual views. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  BELLMON.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  lA^th  amend- 
ments: 

Hii.  7093.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  of  the  Osage 
Tribe  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma  iRept.  No. 
92-969 )  . 

Bv  Mr.  H.ART.  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments: 

HR.  10729.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mx,  BA YH 

S.  3811.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  entitled 
•'An  Act  to  provide  tor  the  establishment 
of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 
and  for  other  purposes, '  approved  November 
5,  1966  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr  CHURCH: 
S.  38li2  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation frr  the  '.ise  of  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  .\rea  Transit  Authority  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  that  the  facilities  of  the 
Metro  Rapid  Transit  SvFiem  are  accessible 
to  the  physically  handicapped  and  for  other 
purposes.'  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  3813.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Grand  River  Band  of 
Ottawa  Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion Docket  numbered  40-K.  and  for  other 
purposes  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.BAYH: 
S  3811.  .^  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes.'  ap- 
proved November  5  1966.  Re! erred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

INDIANA    DUNtS    NATIONAL    L.MrLE.'^HoRE 

COMPLETION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  additional  appropriations  needed 
to  complete  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
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Lakeshore  as  It  was  onginally  approved 
in  1966  I  am  hoptlul  that  prompt  acuon 
wiil  be  taken  on  this  bill  since  the  amoun'; 
of  the  Increase  Is  relativelv  small — $6 
million — while  the  benefits  to  the  citizens 
of  the  area  and  hiitorical.  environmental. 
and  natural  values  ot  the  Und  involved 
are  great. 

Congress  recognized  m  1966  by  pass- 
ing enabling  lei^islation  and  the  initial 
authorization  that  the  Indiana  Dune.^ 
National  Lakeshore  is  a  unique  natural 
treasure  Congress  also  recognized  that 
the  lakeshore  can  and  does  provide  much 
needed  recreational  land  close  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  citizens  who  live 
in  the  highly  developed  area  around  the 
southern  tip  of  Lake  Michigan.  For  the 
average  working  man  or  woman  in  In- 
diana or  Illinois  or  elsewhere  In  the  Mid- 
west, completion  of  the  lakeshore  is  vital. 
for  It  is  easy  to  reach  and  inexpensive  to 
enjoy.  There  is  no  better  place  in  the 
country  for  bringing  the  parks  to  the 
people 

Unfortunately,  the  amount  of  the  orig- 
inal authorization  has  proved  to  be  in- 
adequate to  complete  the  lakeshore  as 
originally  envLsioned.  On  the  basis  of 
my  conversations  with  officials  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  I  believe  that  the 
costs  of  completion  will  be  leis  than  $6 
million.  This  is  the  amount  of  additional 
authorization  which  the  bill  I  introduce 
today  provides  for 

We  must  authorize  this  additional  ex- 
penditure not  only  because  of  the  nat- 
ural value.=  of  the  lakeshore  and  the  tre- 
mendous recreational  potential  it  con- 
tains, but  also  to  carry  out  the  commit- 
ment we  in  Congress  made  in  1966  to 
complete  the  lakeshore.  Many  persons  in 
the  areas  affected  have  relied  on  that 
commitment,  and  the  inadequacy  of 
the  funding — which  could  not  have  been 
foreseen  at  the  time — has  caused  con- 
siderable '.nconvenience  and  uncertainty 
Furthermore,  the  faster  that  we  act  to 
complete  the  lakeshore  now,  the  less  ex- 
pensive it  will  be.  For  all  these  reasons, 
I  urge  congressional  approval  of  this  bill 
as  soon  as  possible. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH: 

S  3812.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  fimds  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  for  the  use  of  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority for  the  purpose  of  assuring  that 
the  facilities  of  the  Metro  Rapid  Transit 
Svstem  are  accessible  to  the  physically 
handicapped,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 
METHO  Acc-rssrBn,rrT  to  thx  handicapped  act 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  funds  to 
assure  the  accessibility  of  the  National 
Capitol  Areas  Metro  Rapid  Transit  Sys- 
tem to  the  physically  handicapped. 

A  few  months  ago  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, conducted  hearings  on  a  'Barrier- 
Free  Environment  for  the  Elderly  and 
the  Handicapped." 

Throughout  these  hearings  a  funda- 
mental question  arose  time  and  time 
again 

Are  we  building  a  society  which  is  be- 
coming increasingly  "off  limits  "  to  the 
growing  numbers  of  older  and  handi- 
capped Americans? 


This  question  takes  on  added  impor- 
tance now  and  in  the  future  because 
within  the  next  30  years  we  shall  be 
building  another  America.  During  this 
time  span,  it  is  quite  likely  that  more 
buildings  -.nil  be  constructed  in  the 
United  States  than  during  the  past  200 
years.  In  responding  to  this  growing  de- 
mand, we  must  also  assure  that  these 
units  will  be  accessible  to  all  Americans. 
With  modest  increases  in  costs  and  no 
loss  of  functional  utility,  most  of  these 
new  structures  can  be  made  usable  for 
the  aged  and  handicapped. 

In  1968  the  Congress  approved  the 
Architectural  Barriers  Act  to  make  it 
national  policy  that  buildings  construct- 
ed with  Federal  funds  should  be  acces- 
sible to  the  physically  handicapped. 

However,  a  question  later  arose  con- 
cerning whether  the  provisions  of  this 
law  applied  to  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  the  subway  stations  which  were 
to  be  constructed  by  the  Washington 
Metropohtan  Area  Transit  Authority. 
This  issue  emerged  because  of  the  unique 
Federal -State-locality  relationship  cre- 
ated through  the  compact. 

To  resolve  this  question,  the  Congress 
later  approved  Public  Law  91-205.  This 
measure  made  it  clear  that  the  construc- 
tion oi  subway  stations,  surface  stations 
and  other  structures  of  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority  are 
to  be  accessible  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped. 

However,  further  funding  authority  is 
now  necessary  to  make  Metro  complete- 
ly barner  free.  In  his  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging,  Warren 
Quenstedt.  the  Deputy  General  Manager 
of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority,  gave  these  reasons; 

The  Congress  has  been  Informed  that  It 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Authority  to  seek 
additional  funds  for  these  facilities  Inas- 
much as  the  financial  plan  on  which  present 
activities  are  being  carried  forward  makes 
no  provision  for  the  cost  of  special  facilities 
for  the  handicapped. 

And  the  bill  that  I  introduce  today  is 
designed  to  provide  the  ftmding  author- 
ity to  carry  out  this  objective.  Basically. 
this  measure  would  authorize  $65  million 
for  the  installation  of  elevators  to  insure 
that  Metro  will  be  accessible  to  the  physi- 
cally handicapped  and  others  who  find  it 
difficult  or  impossible  to  utilize  escala- 
tors 

The  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  this 
legislation,  in  my  judgment,  are  many. 
First,  the  Metro  structures  are  being  con- 
structed with  funds  belonging  to  all  the 
people.  And,  it  is  only  fitting  and  proper 
that  these  structures  should  be  designed 
and  constructed  to  be  usable  by  all  the 
people. 

This  is  essential — especially  for  the  se- 
v'erelv  handicapped — because  a  system 
which  is  off  Limits  to  them  can  deny  them 
a  meaningful  opportunity  to  participate 
in  society.  In  fact,  structural  barriers  may 
force  these  individuals  to  withdraw  from 
the  mainstream  of  Life.  And  the  economic 
impact  can  be  devastating. 

Today  it  is  estimated  that  about  50 
percent  of  the  homebound,  handicapped 
Americans  are  unemployed  because  of 
the  lack  of  adequate  transportation.  Yet, 
if  we  continue  to  build  public  transporta- 
tion facilities  with  structures  which  are 


inaccessible  to  these  individuals,  their 
problems  are  likely  to  intensify. 

And  we  must  not  overlook  this  basic 
fact:  the  handicapped  includes  more 
than  just  those  who  are  confined  to 
wheelchairs.  Many  others  may  also  And 
it  necessary  to  use  elevators,  instead  of 
the  escalators  at  Metro. 

Moreover,  because  Metro  wUl  be  lo- 
cated in  the  Nation's  Capital  and  the  sur- 
rounding suburbs,  it  seems  to  me  that 
its  structm-es  should  be  a  model  for  all 
other  transit  authorities  to  emulate.  And. 
it  should  be  accessible  to  all  Americans! 
whether  they  be  young,  old,  or  disabled, 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  for  these  reasons  I  urge 
early  and  favorable  action  on  this  legis- 
lation. 


By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  3813.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  fimds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  Grand  River 
Band  of  Ottawa  Indians  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Docket  numbered  4G-K,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  a 
judgment  recovered  against  the  United 
States  by  the  Grand  River  Band  of  Ot- 
tawa Indians. 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission  ap- 
proved an  award  of  $932.  620.01  on  March 
27,  1968.  Funds  to  cover  the  award  have 
been  appropriated  and  are  now  accruing 
interest  in  commercial  banks.  However, 
the  money  may  not  be  distributed  until 
authorized  by  the  Congress. 

On  May  4,  1971.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  H.R.  1100  providing  for 
the  disposition  of  the  judgment  funds. 
The  provisions  in  this  bill  were  favored 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  How- 
ever, shortly  after  passage  of  the  bill  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Grand  River  Band 
contacted  me,  objecting  to  several  pro- 
visions in  H.R.  1100.  On  behalf  of  these 
constituents,  I  asked  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  not  to  report  the  bill  until 
the  tribal  representatives  could  be  pro- 
vided an  opporunity  to  express  their  con- 
cerns. The  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, graciously  cooperated  on  this 
matter. 

Since  my  request  to  Senator  Jackson 
a  year  ago.  strenuous  efforts  have  been 
made  by  representatives  of  the  Grand 
River  Band  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  resolve  their  differences  con- 
cerning the  provisions  of  H.R.  1100.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  as  the  result  of 
these  efforts  all  differences  have  now 
been  resolved  with  the  possible  exception 
of  one  important  issue — the  eUgibility 
criterion  to  be  used  in  the  disposition  of 
the  judgment  funds.  H.R.  1100  authorizes 
disposition  to  all  lineal  descendents  of 
the  treaty  group,  regardless  of  the  de- 
gree of  Indian  blood.  The  Grand  River 
Band  of  Ottawa  Descendents  Commit- 
tee, however,  strongly  urges  that  the 
funds  be  distributed  only  to  those  per- 
sons with  one-fourth  degree  or  more 
Grand  River  Ottawa  blood. 

During  the  House  hearings  on  HJl. 
1100  several  arguments  were  made 
against  adopting  a  one- fourth  degree 
blood  quantum  as  the  criterion  for  es- 
tablishing the  beneficiary  roll.  Probably 
the   major   argum«it   was   that   it   has 
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Sd  which  Umited  the  distribution 
nnudgments  funds  to  lineal  descendents 
possessing  one-fourth  or  greater  degree 

^She?  argument  advanced  against 
a  one-fourth  degree  blood  quantum  re- 
quirement was  that  it  would  be  consider- 
ahlv  more  difficult  to  determme  eligibil- 
L  and  would  substantially  increase  the 
cast  of  preparing  the  beneficiary  roll. 
We  have  discussed  this  point  with  several 
nersons  familiar  with  the  issue  and  most 
thought  the  degree  of  difficulty  m  pre- 
paring the  beneficiary  roll  would  be 
about  the  same  whether  it  was  based  on 
lineal  descendency  or  a  blood  quantum 
reauirement.  In  any  case,  the  difficulty  in 
making  the  quarter-blood  determination 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  significant  prob- 
lem In  fact,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs has  been  making  such  determina- 
tions on  a  routine  basis  for  many  years, 
whenever  they  decide  which  Grand  River 
Band  members  are  eligible  for  scholar- 
ships, job  training,  and  other  special 
beiefits. 

In  support  of  their  position  that  the 
judgment  funds  awarded  the  band 
should  be  distributed  only  to  persons 
with  one-fourth  degree  or  greater  Grand 
River  Ottawa  blood,  tribal  representa- 
tives contend  that: 

If  all  lineal  descendents  are  eUgible. 
the  pavment  to  each  person  wUl  be  so 
small  "that  no  one  will  really  benefit. 
Even  with  the  more  restrictive  eligibility 
requirement,  the  payment  will  be  small. 
Records  maintained  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Grand  River  Band  of  Ottawas  De- 
scendents Committee  indicate  that  at 
least  3,000  persons  would  meet  the  one- 
!ourth  blood  quantum  requirement,  re- 
sulting in  payment  of  only  about  S300  per 
person.  The  number  of  persons  eligible 
under  the  lineal  descendency  criterion  is 
not  known,  but  it  could  easily  be  doubled, 
reducing  the  payment  to  $150  or  less. 

Indians  with  a  higher  degree  of  Indian 
blood  tend  to  have  the  lowest  incomes 
and  are  most  in  need  of  economic  assist- 
ance. 

In  recognition  of  the  greater  need  of 
persons  with  the  higher  degree  of  Indian 
blood,  many  programs  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs — including 
certain  educational,  job  training,  and 
employment  preference  programs — are 
limited  to  persons  with  at  least  one- 
fourth  degree  Indian  blood. 

Indians,  speaking  through  duly  rec- 
ognized representative  groups,  should 
have  some  voice  in  decisions  directly  af- 
fecting them.  The  wishes  of  reservation 
Indians,  or  other  Indians  organized  un- 
der the  Indian  Reorganization  Act.  con- 
cerning eligibility  for  judgments  awards 
are  usually  accepted  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Nonreservation  Indians, 
such  as  the  Grand  River  Band,  should 
receive  the  same  consideration. 

These  arguments  are  persuasive.  I  have 
also  found  that  persons  Intimately  famil- 
iar with  Indian  affairs  in  Michigan.  In- 
cluding the  director  of  the  Michigan 
Commission  on  Indian  Affairs,  strongly 


ing  the  entire  Michigan  congressional 
delegation  to  support  the  adoption  of 
the  draft  bill  prepared  by  their  attor- 
ney. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  biU  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3813 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revresentatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in   Congress    assembled.    That    the 
funds  appropriated   by  the   Act  of  October 
21    1968  (82  Stat.  1190.  1198.  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment to   the   Grand   River   Band   of   Ottawa 
Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
numbered  40-K.  together  with  any  interest 
thereon,  after  payment  of  attorney  fees  and 
litigation    expenses    and    expenses    of    the 
Grand  River  Band  of  Ottawas  Descendants 
Committee   and   such    expenses   as   may    be 
necessary  Ui  effecting  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  distributed  as  provided  herein. 
Sec.  2.  The  Secret&ry  of  the  Interior  shall 
prepare  a  roll  of  all  persons  of  Grand  River 
Band  of  Ottawa  Indian  blood  who  meet  the 
following    requirements    for    eligibility:     (a) 
they  were  born  on  or  prior  to  and  were  living 
on  the  date  of  this  Act:  and  (b)  their  name 
or  the  name  of  a  lineal  ancestor  from  whom 
they   claim   eligibility    appears   as   a   Grand 
River  Ottawa  ou  the  Ottawa  and  Chippewa 
Tribe    of    Michigan.    Durant    Roll    of    1908, 
approved   by   the   Secretary   of   the   Interior 
Febrtiary  18.  1910,  or  on  any  avaUable  cen- 
sus rolls  or  other  records  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary  of   the  Interior:    (ci    who  possess 
Grand   River   Ottawa   Indian    blood    of   the 
degree  of  one-fourtli  or  more;    and    idi    are 
citizens  of  the  United  States:    Provided    no 
person   shall   be   eligible   to   have    his    r.ame 
placed  on  the  roll  who  at  the  same  time  Is 
ai  enrolled  member  of  any  tribe  other  than 
the  Grand  River  Band  of  Ottawa  Indians  or 
the  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  Tribe  of  Michigan. 
Sec.   3.   Applications   for   enrollment   must 
be  filed  with  the  Great  Lakes  Agency  of  the 
Bureau   of  Indian   Affairs   at    Ashland.   Wis- 
consin, m  the  manner  and  within  the  time 
limits    prescribed    for    that    purpose.    The 
determination  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior regarding  the  ellglbUity  of  an  applicant 
shall  be  final. 

Sec  4.  The  jv.dgment  funds  shall  be  dis- 
tributed per  capita  to  the  persons  whose 
names  appear  on  the  roll  prepared  In  accord- 
ance with  section  2  of  this  Act. 

Sec  5  Sums  payable  to  adult  living  en- 
rollees  or  to  adult  heirs  or  legatees  of  de- 
.^eased  enroUees  shall  be  paid  directly  to  such 
persons  Sums  payable  to  enroUees  or  their 
heirs  or  legatees  who  are  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  who  are  under  legal  disability 
shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  such  proce- 
dures, including  the  establishment  of  trtists. 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines 
appropriate  to  protect  the  best  Interests  of 
such  persons. 

Sec.  6.  Tlie  funds  that  are  distributed  per 
capita  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
i.o'  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  income 
ta.x. 

Sec  7  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  cEirry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 


was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2052.  a 
bill  to  establish  a  National  Cemetery  Sys- 
tem within  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

S.  3070 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Seiator  from  Wyoming  iMr.  McGee' 
was  added  as  a  consporwor  of  8.  3070,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  paj'ment  of  pen- 
sions to  World  War  I  veterans  and  their 
widows,  subject  to  $3,000  and  $4,200 
annual  income  limitations,  to  provide 
for  such  veterans  a  certain  priority  m 
entitlement  to  hospitalization  and  med- 
ical care. 

S.     3303 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Pearson  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr  Tower  >  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3303.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  exempt  certain  agricultural  air- 
craft from  the  aircraft  use  tax.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  refund  of  the  gasoline  tax  to 
the  agricultural  aircraft  operator  with 
the  consent  of  the  farmer  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S      3485 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  <  Mr  Bayh  >  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3495.  a  biU  to  pro- 
vide reimbursement  of  extraordinary 
transportation  expense  incurred  by  cer- 
tain disabled  individuals  in  the  produc- 
tion of  their  income. 

S       3499 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  <Mr.  Stevens  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3499.  a  bill  to 
provide  tax  incentives  to  encourage  phy- 
sicians, dentists,  and  optometrists  to 
practice  in  physician  shortage  areas. 

S.     36S1 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  'Mr  Moss'  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3651.  a  bill  to 
provide  payments  to  localities  for  high- 
priority  expenditures  to  encourage  States 
to  supplement  their  revenue  sources,  and 
to  authorize  Federal  collection  of  State 
individual  income  taxes. 

S.     3780 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inoitye.  the  Sen- 
ators from  Alaska  'Mr  Stevens  and  Mr. 
Gravel'  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3780.  a  bill  to  amend  section  S'C  of  the 
Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of  1933  to  au- 
thorize an  increase  m  the  principal 
amount  of  mortgages  on  properties  in 
Alaska.  Guam,  and  Hawaii  to  compen- 
sate for  higher  prevailing  costs. 

S  J    RES       :44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  'Mr  Muskie'  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  Mr  Har- 
ris I  were  added  a*  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  244.  callii^g  for  new  ef- 
forts to  protect  international  travelers 
from  act^  of  violence  and  aerial  piracy. 


ADDITIONAL     COSPONSORS     OF 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    2052 

At  the  request  of  Mr    TnuRMONn.  the 
Senator  from  California    Mr.  Tvnney) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  33P— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL  FL'NDS 
FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTE- 
RIOR AND  INSLTLAR  AFFAIRS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administrauon.  • 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  In&uliir  Affairs,  reported 
the  following  resolution: 
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a  Res  330 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Inaular  Affairs  la  hereby  authorized  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  during  the  Ninety-second  Congress, 
115.000  lu  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  gpecifled  In  s'x:tlon  134(a) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  ap- 
proved August  2.  1946.  as  amended. 


FAIR    L.^BOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1972— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO      1326 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 

the  table.  > 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  an 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  printed, 
on  page  25,  line  21.  to  strike  the  words 
"in  such  subsection"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section 'ei  of  section  6  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "in  subsection  ib>  of  this  sec- 
tion." The  committee  bill  changes  exist- 
ing law.  Section  Be'  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  requires  every  employer 
providmg  any  contract  service  under  a 
contr8u;t  with  ihe  United  States  or  a  sub- 
contractor thereunder  to  pay  all  of  his 
employees  the  minimum  wage  provided 
for  in  section  6ib>  of  the  ^TLSA.  The 
committee  bill  would  require  employers 
providmg  services  under  a  contract  with 
the  United  States  to  pay  all  their  em- 
ployees a  minimum  wage  20  cents  per 
hour  more  than  would  be  required  if 
they  did  not  have  such  a  contract  with 
ihe  Federal  Government. 

For  example,  under  the  committee  bill, 
restaurants  are  required  to  pay  their  em- 
ployees $1.80  per  hour  minimum  during 
the  first  year  following  the  effective  date. 
If  the  restaurant  owner,  however,  had  a 
single  employee  providing  services  under 
a  contract  with  the  Federal  Government, 
he  would  be  required  to  pay  aU  of  his  em- 
ployees a  minimum  of  $2  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  There  are  some  restaurant 
companies  that  have  a  handful  of  em- 
ployees providing  contract  ser\ices  in 
military  installations  or  in  Government 
buildings  and  several  thousand  other  em- 
ployees whose  work  is  totally  unrelated 
to  the  contract  work  provided  for  the 
Federal  Government.  Such  restaurant 
companies  would  be  required  to  pay  everj- 
single  employee  a  20-cent  per  hour  high- 
er minimum  simply  because  they  have  a 
few  employees  working  under  a  Federal 
contract. 

This  change  proposed  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  was  also  proposed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  was  labeled  a 
"technical  amendment.  '  Its  significance 
to  the  hotel  and  restaurant  industry  par- 
ticularly, in  my  opinion,  has  been  over- 
looked It  will  affect  several  hundred 
thousand  employees  In  the  hotel  and 
restaurant  industrj*  primarily.  For  those 
unfortunate  hotel  and  restaurant  owners 
who  happen  to  be  providing  a  contract 
service  for  the  Federal  Government,  no 
matter  how  small  the  service  might  be.  it 
will  mean  a  substantial  penalty.  A  mini- 
mum wage  20  cents  per  hour  higher  for 
those  companies  doing  business  with  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  most  sig- 
nificant particularly  for  the  hotel  and 
restaurant  industry.  Such  companies  will 
be  at  a  .serious  competitive  disadvantage 
It  is  estimated  by  the  Restaurant  Associ- 
ation that  prices  will  have  to  be  increased 


in  the  Industry  by  at  least  7 ',2  percent 
In  order  to  finance  this  so-called  tech- 
nical amendment  for  restaurant  and 
hotel  operators  who  happen  to  be  provid- 
ing contract  services  under  a  contract 
with  the  United  States. 

If  this  proposed  amendment  to  the 
committee  bill  Is  not  agreed  to.  tipped 
employees  of  hotel  and  restaurant  owners 
providing  services  under  a  contract  with 
the  Federal  Government  will  have  to  re- 
ceive a  50-percent  increase  In  cash  wages 
Immediately.  Under  existing  law.  tipped 
employees  must  receive  a  cash  minimum 
wage  of  at  least  80  cents  per  hour  be- 
cause the  majority  of  their  Income  is 
derived  from  tips.  A  study  made  by  the 
Labor  Department  In  March  of  1970 
clearly  and  conclusively  shows  that 
tipped  employees  receive  the  highest 
remuneration  In  the  service  industries. 
Their  total  earnings  at  the  present  time 
average  more  than  $3  per  hour  nation- 
wide. 

If  the  change  proposed  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  Is  allowed  to  stand.  It  wUl  be  det- 
rimental to  the  interest  of  the  Federal 
Government  Why  should  an  employer 
be  required  to  pay  a  20-cents-an-hour 
higher  minimum  wage  for  the  next  2 
years  to  all  his  employees  merely  because 
a  few  of  them  provide  a  contract  service 
to  the  Federal  Government.  The  Federal 
Government  simply  will  not  be  able  to 
obtain  contract  services  from  experienced 
employers  if  such  a  penalty  Is  to  be  ex- 
acted from  them. 

I  urge  that  the  present  provision  in  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  be  retained. 
My  amendment  would  not  affect  the  Fed- 
eral Services  Contract  Act.  It  would  not 
affect  the  wages  of  employees  providing 
services  to  the  Federal  Government.  It 
merely  retains  the  provision  in  existing 
law  requiring  an  employer  to  pay  at  least 
the  section  6(b)  rates,  initiailly  $1.80  an 
hour  if  he  has  some  employees  working 
under  a  Federal  contract. 

AMENDMENT    TO    8KCTION    6<e) 

Tlie  sectlon-by-section  analysis  of  the 
bill  contained  in  the  Senate  committee 
report  provides  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendatory  language  to  section  6iet  was 
'to  eliminate  clauses  excluding  certain 
linen  supply  establishments  from  full 
coverage." 

The  actual  amendatory  language  has 
an  effect  well  tieyond  that  intended.  The 
amendment  changes  section  6ie)  in  two 
material  ways : 

First  It  deletes  the  specific  exemp- 
tion for  linen  supply  services — this 
clearly  was  intended;  and 

Second.  It  substitutes  subsection  (a) 
rates — that  Is,  the  previously  covered 
rate — for  subsection  (bi  rates — that  Is, 
the  newly  covered  rate — this  clearly  was 
not  intended. 

Under  the  present  bill,  previously  cov- 
ered employers  must  pay  $2  per  hour  dur- 
ing the  first  year;  and  $2.20  per  hour 
thereafter.  Newly  covered  employers — 
employers  covered  for  the  first  time  by 
the  1966  amendment — must  pay  $1.80 
per  hour  during  the  first  year;  $2  per 
hour  during  the  second  year:  and  $2.20 
per  hour  thereafter  The  bill  reported 
out  by  the  Senate  committee  wbuld  pre- 
clude any  employer  from  taking  advan- 


tage of  the  so-called  newly  covered  rates 
if  such  employer  had  one  or  more  em- 
ployees subject  to  the  Federal  Service 
Contract  Act. 

This  result — not  mentioned  once  In 
the  conunittee  report — in  all  probability, 
was  not  Intended.  The  result  is  camed 
by  a  small  cnange  In  the  last  sentence  of 
section  6(e)  whereby  reference  is  no 
longer  made  to  "subsection  'b)  of  this 
section",  but  instead  reference  is  made 
to  "such  subsection",  which  In  turn  re- 
fers back  to  the  subsection  <a)  i previ- 
ously covered)   rates. 

Again  it  is  emphasized  that  the  change 
of  rates  from  "newly  covered"  to  "previ- 
ously covered"  was  probably  not  in- 
tended. It  is  caused  because  of  the  change 
in  technical  language  referred  to  above. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate this  result  and  permit  employers 
who  are  otherwise  entitled  to  the  ne;riy 
covered  rates  to  take  advantage  of  those 
rates  in  the  employer's  nongovernment 
establishments. 

(e)  Section  6(e)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

(ei  Notwlth.standlng  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 13  of  this  Act  (except  subsections  (ft)  (li 
and  (f)  thereof),  every  employer  providing 
any  contract  services  under  a  contract  with 
the  United  States  or  any  subcontract  there- 
under shall  pay  to  each  of  his  employees 
whose  rate  of  pay  Is  not  governed  by  the 
Service  Contract  Act  of  1965  (41  VSC  351- 
367)  or  to  whom  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion is  not  applicable,  wages  at  rates  not  le« 
than  the  rates  provided  for  in  subaectton 
{b)  of  thi3  section. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     132S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table,  i 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  to  S.  1861, 
the  minimum  wage  bill.  The  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  to  obtain  equal  civil 
rights  enforcement  treatment  for  those 
States,  primarily  in  the  South,  which 
have  been  discriminated  against  in  the 
enforcement  of  our  civil  rights  laws. 

Members  of  the  Senate  will  recognize 
that  I  have  been  actively  seeking  to  make 
the  enforcement  of  civil  rights  laws  uni- 
form throughout  the  country,  by  re- 
moving those  provisions  which  discrimi- 
nate against  selected  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Section  V  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  is  the  most  obvious  example  of  such 
a  discrimination. 

A  more  subtle,  but  yet  more  antagoniz- 
ing instance  of  discrimination,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  area  of  school  desegrega- 
tion enforcement,  particularly  througli 
the  use  of  forced  school  busing  for  school 
desegregation  and  integration  purposes. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  today 
eliminates  both  of  these  instances  of  dis- 
crimination in  civil  rights  enforcemwit. 

The  enactment  of  my  amendment  will 
not  impair  civil  rights  enforcement.  Un- 
(ier  the  amendment,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral will  continue  to  be  authorized  to  ex- 
pose voting  right  violations  on  an  equal 
basis  throughout  the  country.  With  ref- 
erence to  school  desegregation,  enforce- 
ment may  continue  In  all  respects  as  it 
has  in  the  past,  except  that  forced 
school  busing  may  not  be  required  as  a 
means   of   school    desegregation   unless 
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provided  for  under  a  School  Desegre- 
rttion  and  Uniform  Education  Oppor- 
tunities Act  which  is  equally  applied  and 
enforced  throughout  the  land. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  provisions  of 
this  amendment  are  only  fair.  They 
constitute  not  a  "rollback"  but  a  "catch- 
up" on  civil  rights  enforcement.  Ex- 
treme measures  for  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment should  not  be  applied  in  some  sec- 
uons  of  the  country  when  they  are  not 
being  applied  in  others. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  and  that  a  copy  of  my  state- 
ment before  the  Platform  Committee  of 
the  National  Democratic  Party,  delivered 
on  June  9.  1972.  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  also  be 
printed  at  this  point  with  exhibits 
thereto.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matenal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  1338 
.^t  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

rsiroRM  entorcxmtnt  or  crvn,  eights  laws 
Sec    —   Section    5   of    the    Voting    Rights 
Act  of  1965   (79  Stat.  439;   42  U.S.C.   1973c) 
!S  amended  to  read  as  foUows : 

Sic.  5.  la)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  reason  to  believe  that  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  has  enacted  or  is  seek- 
lag  to  administer  any  voting  qualification  or 
prerequisite  to  voting,  or  standard,  practice, 
or  procedure  with  respect  to  voting  which 
has  the  purpose  or  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color,  he  may  Institute  for  the 
United  States,  or  in  the  name  of  the  United 
Slates,  an  action  in  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  In  accordance  with  sections 
1391  through  1393  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  for  a  restraining  order  or  a  preliminary 
or  permanent  injunction,  or  such  other  order 
as  he  deems  appropriate, 

"lb I  An  action  under  this  section  shall  be 
heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of  three 
judges  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  2284  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  any  appeal  shall  be  to  the  Supreme 
Court." 

Sec  —  Notwithstanding  any  other  law  or 
provision  of  law,  until  Congress  shall  have 
enacted  legislation  providing  a  plan  for  equal 
educational  opportunities  and  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  racial  segregation  In  public  schools 
throughout  the  United  States,  to  be  equally 
and  uniformly  enforced  throughout  the 
United  States  among  the  local  educational 
agencies  thereof,  the  enforcement  of  any 
order  of  a  court  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  desegregation  plan  submitted  by  a  local 
educational  agency  to  a  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  title  VI 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  shall  be 
stayed,  suspended  and  pKJstponed  to  the  ex- 
tent It  requires,  directly  or  Indirectly,  a  local 
educational  agency — 

(A)  to  transport  a  student  who  was  not 
being  transported  by  such  local  educational 
agency  immediately  prior  to  the  entry  of  such 
order  or  the  adoption  of  such  plan:  or 

Bi  to  transport  a  student  to  or  from  a 
school  to  which  or  from  which  such  student 
was  not  being  traxisported  by  such  local  edu- 
cational agency  immediately  prior  to  the 
entry  of  such  order  or  the  adoption  of  such 
a  plan: 

Provided.  That  nothing  In  this  section  shall 
prohibit  a  local  educational  agency  from  vol- 
untarily proposing,  adopting,  requiring,  or 
Implementing  a  desegregation  plan,  other- 
»lae  lawful,  that  provides  for  transportation 
M  referred  to  In  Subsections   (A)    and   (B) 


above,  nor  shall  any  court  of  the  United 
States  or  department  or  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  be  prohibited  from  approv- 
ing Implementation  of  a  plan  that  provides 
for  such  transportation,  IX  the  plan  Is  volun- 
tarily proposed  by  the  appropriate  educa- 
tional agency. 

SEFA&ABIUTT 

See.  —  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circtim- 
stance.  Is  held  Invalid,  the  remaining  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  other  jjersons  or  circumstances, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Statement  or  VS.  Senatob  Dattd  H.  Oam- 

BKZIX  BEFOKX  PlATTORK  COMMrTTXl  Or  THB 

National  Dkmocrattc  Pabtt.  Jwm  9,  1972 

ThaJik  you  for  providing  me  with  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  this  regional 
hearing  of  the  platform  commltte  of  the 
1972  Democratic  National  Convention. 

It  is  my  purpose  here  today  to  propoae  to 
the  committee,  and  to  the  convention,  the 
adoption  of  a  platform  plank  calling  for  a 
uniform  civil  rights  enforcement  poUcy 
throughout  the  Nation. 

In  some  Instances  In  connection  with 
school  desegregation  special  and  selective 
civil  rights  enforcement  policies  have  fallen 
upon  limited  areas  outside  of  the  South. 
However,  In  large  measiire,  the  unfair  and 
discriminatory  pattern  of  civil  rights  enforce- 
ments which  I  will  describe  falls  upon  South- 
ern States  and  southern  people. 

Since  being  sworn  In  as  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  In  early  1971.  I  have 
tried  in  every  way  jKMSlble  to  call  attention 
to  these  inequities,  particularly  as  they  re- 
late to  enforcement  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights 
Act.  and  enforcement  of  laws  and  policies 
relating  to  school  desegregation.  I  have  con- 
ducted these  activities  In  a  good  faith  effort 
to  eliminate  sectional  antagonisms  In  this 
country  which  have  unnecessarily  separated 
men  and  women  of  good  will  throtighout  the 
country. 

As  part  of  the  effort  which  I  have  made. 
I  offered  the  following  resolution  in  the  Sen- 
ate Democratic  caucus,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  on  January  25.  1972 

Whereas,  civil  rights  laws  are  Intended  to 
secure  equal  protection  of  the  laws  for  all 
citizens,  now  therefore  be  It  resolved,  by  the 
Senate  Democratic  conference,  that  this 
bodv.  through  Its  leadership.  shaU  make  every 
effort  to  require  that  all  laws  securing  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  are  themselves  ap- 
plied equally  and  uniformly  in  every  section 
of  the  country. 

This  was  a  significant  step  forward  In  the 
recognition  by  Democratic  Party  leadership 
of  the  obligation  of  the  Government  to  give 
uniform  and  equal  application  of  civil  rights 
laws  throughout  the  country. 

I  now  propose  a  plank  for  this  year's  Demo- 
cratic platform  which  along  with  the  explan- 
atory text,  reads  as  f oUows : 

UNIFORM    CIVIL    RIGHTS    ENrORCEMTNT 
FOLIC  T 

Laws  and  law  enforcement  on  the  vital 
subject  of  civil  rights,  including  voting  rights 
and  desegregation  of  schools,  should  be  ap- 
plied uniformly  throughout  the  country. 
Equal  protection  of  the  law  and  due  process 
of  law  would  be  hypocritical  slogans  If  the 
statutes  under  which  these  principles  are  en- 
forced, are  not  themselves  equally  applied. 
While  vigorous  steps  will  be  taken  against 
any  state  or  local  action,  wherever  found,  de- 
priving any  persons  of  their  constitutional 
rights,  no  state  or  section  oX  the  country 
shall  be  singled  out  for  special  enforcement 
efforts  under  these  laws. 

Wh,Ue  in  previous  years  there  may  have 
been  Justification  for  special  enforcement 
efforts  under  the  civil  rights  laws  in  limited 
areas  oX  the  country,  the  time  for  discrimina- 
tory application  and   enforcement  of  those 


lawB  has  passed.  Vigorous  enforcement  ef- 
forts directed  at  specific  violations  should  be 
continued  In  every  section  of  the  country, 
but  laws  and  policies  which  single  out  se- 
lected areas  for  discriminatory  treatment 
should  be  abandoned. 

In  order  to  achieve  a  civU  rights  enforce- 
ment policy  which  is  uniform  throughout  the 
country,  the  Democratic  party  supports  the 
following : 

1.  The  suspenalon  of  extreme  school  de- 
segregation measures  such  as  forced  school 
busing  for  racial  balance,  and  the  cut-off  of 
federal  education  funds,  until  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  AnMrlcan  public  school  pop- 
ulation has  been  placed  under  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  equal  educational  opportunity,  with 
uniform  desegregation  requirements. 

2.  The  repeal  of  the  discriminatory  report- 
ing and  prior  approval  requirements  impoeed 
on  seven  states  and  political  subdivisions 
therein  by  Section  V  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965. 

3.  The  announcement  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  WeUare  that  federal  civil 
rights  compliance  policies  will  be  enforced 
with  equal  vigor  In  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

In  connection  with  school  deeegregation. 
some  school  systems  are  being  compelled  by 
federal  courts  and  enforcement  agencies  to 
comply  with  extreme  remedies  which  have 
been  pronounced  unacceptable  by  a  large 
majority  of  American  people.  Patchwork  en- 
forcement of  school  desegregation  is  not  only 
unfair,  but  undermines  public  support  for 
qusklity  education,  and  also  undermines  the 
effectiveness  of  the  federal  court  system.  The 
use  of  remedies  such  as  forced  busing  for 
racial  balance  and  the  withholding  of  funds 
should  be  suspended  until  the  Congress 
adopts  a  uniform  national  policy  for  equal 
educational  opportunity.  Including  equal  ap- 
plication and  enforcement  of  desegregation 
remedies. 

Pending  adoption  of  such  a  measure,  legis- 
lation should  be  enacted  immediately  calling 
on  every  school  system  in  the  United  States 
with  a  substantial  minority  population 
which  Is  not  already  under  court  ordered 
desegregation  to  determine  through  public 
hearings  whether  there  is  discrimination 
within  its  system,  and  If  so.  the  means  of 
eliminating  it.  UnJormity  of  desegregation 
compliance  under  this  plan  should  be  super- 
vised by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, and  Federal  assistance  should  be  avail- 
able to  aid  in  the  elimination  of  racial  dla- 
criminatlon  by  local  school  systems. 

Repeal  of  the  reporting  and  prior  approval 
provisions  of  Section  V  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  will  eliminate  unfair,  unneces- 
sarv  and  burdensome  requirements  which  are 
offensive  to  thousands  of  citizens  in  seven 
States  who  have  borne  the  brunt  at  the  local 
level,  of  achieving  racial  Justice  m  those 
sireas.  Repeal  of  this  provision  wUl  not  dimin- 
ish the  rights  of  any  voter  In  the  States 
affected.  Federal  voting  examiners  will  con- 
tinue to  be  available  where  discrimination 
may  be  found.  In  addition.  Federal  remedies 
for  specific  voting  rights  violations  will  con- 
tinue to  exist. 

An  announcement  by  oflSclals  charged  with 
civil  rights  enforcement  that  future  enforce- 
ment will  be  vigorous,  as  well  as  uniform, 
will  refute  any  concern  that  new  poUclee  wUl 
be  haphazardly  applied,  or  that  the  govern- 
ment's commitment  to  civil  rights  is  dimin- 
ished. 

That  Is  the  text  of  my  propoeal  In  purpose 
and  intent  it  is  self-explanatory  However.  I 
think  a  brief  summary  of  the  background 
and  circumstances  relating  to  the  proposal 
are  In  order. 

The  practical  and  philosophical  reasons  for 
the  proposal  are  three.  First,  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  no  section  of  the  country  should 
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be  singled  out  as  more  to  blame  for  discrimi- 
nation than  others.  Discrimination  can  no 
longer  be  said  to  be  a  problem  of  only  one 
region  Second,  the  school  desegregation  and 
quality  education  crisis  cries  out  for  a  solu- 
tion which  Is  uniform  In  benefits  and  bur- 
denfl,  and  In  which  citizens  of  all  sections  of 
the  country  can  enthusiastically  participate. 
And  third,  whether  It  be  viewed  as  a  south- 
ern strategy,  or  simply  a-s  a  matter  of  fair- 
ness, candidates  amd  political  parties  which 
tolerate  discriminatory  law  enforcement  poli- 
cies of  this  kind  can  hardly  expect  support 
from  citizens  and  political  leaders  In  the 
areas  subject  to  such  discrimination  For  my- 
self. I  have  already  stated  publicly  that  I 
cannot  support  a  candidate  for  President 
who  win  not  commit  himself  to  a  platform 
plajik  such  as  I  am  suggesting 

One  of  the  most  patently  discriminatory 
enforcement  procedures  found  In  any  law  is 
found  In  Section  V  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  which  requires  seven  States  to  obtain 
prior  approval  from  either  the  US.  Attorney 
General,  or  the  US  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  before  they,  or  their  local  govern- 
ments, can  make  even  minor  changes  in  vot- 
ing laws  or  procedures. 

Even  If  It  Is  assumed  that  voting  and  voter 
registration  patterns  in  1965  might  have 
Justified  the  classlflcaMon  of  specific  States 
for  such  Federal  intervention,  this  provision 
of  law  Is  no  longer  necessary  In  order  to 
guarantee  voting  rights  in  these  areas.  Since 
1965,  every  State  to  which  this  provision  ap- 
plies has  had  at  least  two  gubernatorial  elec- 
tions In  these,  and  hundreds  of  other  local 
elections  held  during  that  period,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  black  citizens  have  now  be- 
come registered  to  vote,  and  have  in  fact 
voted  (Appendix  A)  Not  only  that,  but 
manv  have  run,  and  been  elected  to  public 
office  themselves    (Appendix  B). 

What  Is  more,  the  governors  and  other 
top  ofBclals  of  the  States  Involved  have  taken 
positive  stands  against  racial  discrimination 
Here  are  some  of  their  statements  from  the 
public  record : 

In  his  Inaugural  address.  Governor  Lln- 
wood  Holton  of  Virginia  stated:  "Here  in 
\'lrgl".la  we  must  see  that  no  citizen  of  the 
Commonwealth  In  excluded  from  full  partic- 
ipation In  both  the  blessings  and  responsi- 
bilities of  our  society  because  of  race.  We 
win  have  a  government  based  on  a  partner- 
ship of  all  Virginians  a  government  In  which 
there  will  be  neither  partisanship  nor  preju- 
dice of  any  kind  " 

Governor  George  Wallace  of  Alabama,  dur- 
ing the  Florida  presidential  primary,  sup- 
ported the  equal  education  opportunity  ref- 
erendum which  was  held  at  the  same  time, 
stating  that,  we  have  to  obey  whatever  the 
law  Is,  whether  we  like  It  or  not,  and  the 
decision   of    54   savs   non-dlscrlmlnatlon  " 

In  his  inaugural  address  Governor  John 
Wes-  of  South  Carolina  called  on  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  to  "unite  and  work  to- 
gether, putting  aside  differences  of  race  poll- 
tics,  generation  or  other  The  politics  of  race 
and  dlvlsiveness  have  been  soundly  ;-epudl- 
ated  In  South  Carolina  " 

And  It  Is  well  known  that  Governor  Jimmy 
Carter  of  Oer  rgla,  m  his  inaugural  address 
in  1971  sta'ed  "at  the  end  of  a  long  cam- 
paign. I  believe  I  know  the  people  of  our 
Stafe  as  well  as  anyone.  Based  on  this  knowl- 
edge of  Georgians  north  and  south  rural 
and  urban.  I  say  to  you  quite  frankly  that 
the  time  lor  racial  discrimination  Is  over  " 

In  view  of  these  developments.  It  seems  ap- 
parent that  any  previous  Justification  for 
discrimination  in  the  application  and  en- 
forcement of  antl-dlacrimination  laws,  no 
longer  exists 

Yet  under  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  seven 
Southern  States  and  local  governments 
therein  are  required  to  submit  all  proposed 
changes  In  voting  procedures  and  local  laws 
which  only  remotely  relate  to  voting,  to  the 


United  States  Attorney  General  for  prior  ap- 
proval or  to  the  United  States  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment that  the  proposed  change  would  not 
have  the  effect  of  denying  the  right  to  vote. 
Court  Interpretations  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  go  far  beyond  the  protection  of  the  right 
to  vote  against  discriminatory  laws  and  poli- 
cies The  courts  have  made  the  act  applicable 
to  such  diverse  political  adjustments  as 
municipal  consolidations  and  annexations, 
changes  in  the  location  of  polling  places, 
legislative  reapportionment  and  even  reap- 
portlomnent  plans  approved  by  Federal 
court  orders.  The  presumption  that  all  such 
changes  in  the  States  Involved  are  Infected 
with  voter  discrimination  not  only  result  in 
an  enormous  burden  for  the  States  and  the 
Attorney  General,  but  Is  patently  absurd. 
And  in  addition  to  being  an  affront  to  the 
citizens  and  officials  of  these  States  who  have 
struggled  to  overcome  racial  discrimination, 
the  Impact  of  these  requirements  has  been 
most  unjust  in  communities,  such  as  At- 
lanta, your  host  city  of  the  day,  which  has 
been  free  of  voter  discrimination  for  more 
than  twenty  years. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Justice  Hugo  Black.  In  his 
dissenting  opinion  In  South  Carolina  v.  Kat- 
2enbach.  383  U.S.  301,  358,  are  particularly 
pertinent  at  this  point: 

Justice  Black  stated:  "Section  5.  by  pro- 
viding that  some  of  the  States  cannot  pass 
State  laws  or  adopt  State  constitutional 
amendments  without  first  being  compelled 
to  beg  Federal  authorities  to  appove  their 
policies,  so  distorts  our  constitutional  struc- 
ture of  government  as  to  render  any  dis- 
tinction drawn  In  the  Constitution  between 
State  and  Federal  power  almost  meaningless, 
I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  the  Inevitable 
effect  of  any  such  law  which  forces  any  one 
of  the  States  to  entreat  Federal  authorities  In 
faraway  places  for  approval  of  local  laws  be- 
fore they  can  become  effective  Is  to  create  the 
Impression  that  the  State  or  States  treated 
In  this  way  are  Uttle  more  than  conquered 
provinces." 

I  am  not  suggesting  repeal  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  Repeal  of  section  V  of 
that  act  would  not  Impair  enforcement  of  the 
right  to  vote,  but  would  simply  remove  the 
presumption  of  guilt  which  now  exists  under 
the  law,  and  restore  the  presumption  of  guilt 
which  now  exists  under  the  law,  and  restore 
the  presumption  of  Innocence,  to  which 
our  laws  have  traditionally  entitled  us. 

I  have  offered  legislation  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
which  would  accomplish  the  objective  of  my 
proposal  here.  (Appendix  C.)  My  amendment 
will  eliminate  the  reporting  and  prior  ap- 
proval requtrementa  for  the  seven  States  in- 
volved, but  would  authorize  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney General  to  protect  voting  rights  against 
specific  violations  through  actions  In  the 
U.S.  district  courts.  All  States,  sections,  com- 
munities and  citizens  of  the  United  States 
would  receive  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
under  this  proposal. 

Discrimination  In  connection  with  school 
desegregation  has  been  the  result,  not  of 
special  legislative  enactment  as  Is  the  case 
with  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  but  through  the 
Inability  of  the  court  system,  and  the  failure 
of  the  Executive  Department,  to  adopt  and 
pursue  a  uniform  school  desegregation  policy 
In  all  areas  of  the  country.  Development  of  a 
basic  school  equality  and  desegregation  policy 
has  been  left  In  the  hands  of  the  courts.  The 
Congress,  and  the  Executive  Department, 
seem  satisfied  to  leave  the  court  system 
floundering  with  this  highly  controversial 
problem,  and  to  sweep  the  matter  under  the 
rug  whenever  possible.  The  result  hsis  been  a 
patchwork  development  of  desegregation 
requirements  and  remedies.  Enforcement 
agencies  stir-h  as  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Department  of  HEW  will  enforce 
"whatever  the  law  requires"  although  what 
the    law    requires    from    Judicial    district    to 


Judicial  district  has  differed  and  been  un- 
certain. Under  legal  principles,  the  selection 
of  desegregation  remedies  in  court  proceed- 
ings Is  discretionary  with  the  particular 
Judge.  In  some  cases,  extreme  remedies  have 
been  applied,  and  In  others,  milder  fonn» 
have  been  adopted.  The  same,  of  course  ig 
true  In  the  case  of  administrative  remediei 
applied   by  the   Department  of  HEW. 

In  addition,  statistics  produced  by  the  De- 
partments of  Justice  and  H.E.W..  show  con- 
clusively that  enforcement  efforts  of  fed- 
eral agencies  continue  to  be  primarily  di- 
rected toward  southern  States,  evei,  though 
the  south  Is  far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  iht 
country  In  desegregation  of  its  schools. 
H  E.W  's  January  school  desegregation  report 
revealed  the  following: 

1.  While  43.9%  of  black  students  in  the 
south  are  In  majority  white  schools,  only 
27-8  "^i  of  black  students  In  the  north  and 
west  attend  majority  white  schools,  and 
only  30.5  •"(;  attend  majority  white  schools 
In  border  states. 

2.  While  only  32  2'~t  of  black  students  In 
the  south  are  In  schools  of  80  1001  mi- 
nority student  population.  57  1^  of  black 
students  In  the  north  and  west  and  60  9" 
in  the  border  states  attend  such  schools. 

3.  While  only  9.2'r  of  black  students  In 
the  south  attend  all -minority  schools,  the 
figure  Is  11.9''c  In  the  north  and  west,  and 
24.2"^;    In  the  border  states.  (Appendix  D). 

In  spite  of  these  statistics,  of  the  214  stu- 
dent assignment  cases  which  were  part  cf 
the  Justice  Department's  trial  court  caseload 
on  December  21.  1971.  all  but  7  cases  were 
in  the  south.  lApperdix  E). 

Of  almost  550  school  systems  against 
which  H.E.W.  has  Initiated  administrative 
enforcement  proceedings,  all  but  9  such  ac- 
tions are  against  school  systems  In  the  south. 

All  but  one  of  the  more  than  200  school 
districts  In  which  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance has  been  terminated  under  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  are  In  the  south. 

The  Departments  of  Justice  and  H.EW. 
ha\e  simply  turned  their  heads  to  avoid  see- 
ing .segregation  outside  the  south,  although 
desegregation  actions  brought  by  private 
citizens  have  disclosed  racial  discrimination 
In  Michigan.  Colorado.  California,  New  York 
and  other  States  Isn't  it  time  for  Federal 
enforcement  agencies  to  shift  such  enthusi- 
aism  for  desegregation  enforcement  from 
southern  States  to  other  sections  of  the 
country  where  the  problem  may  be  more 
subtle  but  Is  much  more  widespread? 

Our  Federal  courts  have  been  the  object 
of  much  criticism  and  abuse  in  rL>trard  to 
the  school  desegregation  crisis  Those  familiar 
with  court  processes  realize  that  the  courts 
them.elves  have  no  control  over  what  cases 
are  brought  to  them,  or  where,  or  by  whom 
e<iforcenient  will  be  sour-ht.  And  while  there 
have  been  Instances  of  judicial  excesses  in 
this  field  objective  critics  agree  that  most 
Federal  Judges  In  the  lower  courts  have  made 
every  effort  to  comply  with  what  they  be- 
lieve the  law  to  be.  under  the  latest  Supreme 
Court  decisions. 

U;  der  the  clrcumstancps  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, the  present  enforcement  system  has 
resulted  In  an  uneven  and  discriminatory 
pattern  of  desegregation  enforcement,  in  an 
unfair  distribution  of  the  benefits  and  bur- 
der  s  of  desegregation,  and  In  a  loss  of  pu*'- 
11c  support  for  equal  educational  opportu- 
nities. Such  support  would  undoubtedly  be 
more  firmly  supported  if  a  uniform  deseg- 
regation policy  was  adopted  afld  uniformly 
applied  throughout  the  count rv 

The  Inequities  of  our  present  school  de- 
segregation policies  can  best  be  illustrated  by 
yesterdays  vote  on  the  higher  education  bill 
The  Congress  has  now  adopted  a  so-called 
"moratorium"  on  forced  school  busing  which 
will  leave  forced  busing  In  effect  upon  those 
who  have  suffered  with  It  longest,  and  upon 
those   who  have   voluntarily   compiled  with 
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a,urt  mandates  rather  than  engaging  In  de- 
?»TtoK  tactics.  What  could  be  more  of  an  in- 
centive to  resistance  than  to  reward  It  as 
roncress  has  done? 

^if  the  inequities  which  I  have  described 
,ere  not  enough,  there  U  another  aspect  of 
the  forced  busing  controversy  which  is  most 
frustrating  Every  poll  or  referendum  which 
hJbeen  taken  on  the  subject  shows  that  the 
^1  of  the  people  Is  ^elng  completely  Ig- 
nored Busing  to  achieve  racial  balance  has 
hi«n  nronounced  unacceptable  by  73%  of 
tbe  American  people.  But  still  this  remedy 
13  being   applied    all    over   the   South.    (Ap- 

nendix   F) .  .  ,_      , 

Of  course  the  solution  to  the  entire  school 
deseuregatlon  and  quality  education  problem 
•s  to  adopt  uniform  standards  throughout 
'[he  country  providing  for  equal  educational 
oonortunity  and  for  equal  application  and 
enforcement  of  desegregation  remedies.  This 
»ill  require  an  act  of  Congress,  which  should 
be  made  a  priority  piece  of  legislation  by  the 
next  Democratic  administration.  Meanwhile. 
in  order  that  the  Inequities  of  the  existing 
desegregation  patterns  should  not  Inhibit 
support  for  quality  education  legislation,  and 
so  that  there  will  be  assurance  that  all  of 
this  country's  public  school  systems  are 
brought  into  uniform  desegregation  compli- 
ance, an  interim  plan  of  uniform  desegrega 
tlon  compliance  should  be  adopted. 

I  have  suggested,  and  have  pending  In  Con- 
gress, a  proposal  which  does  Just  that.  (Ap- 
pendix G) .  The  platform  plank  which  I  have 
offered  also  sets  forth  this  propoeal. 

This  interim  legislation  should  suspend 
ertreme  desegregation  remedies  such  as 
forced  busing  for  racial  balance  and  the 
withholding  of  Federal  funds.  Under  the  plan 
I  have  proposed,  the  suspension  of  these 
remedies  would  end  as  soon  as  uniform  de- 
segregation remedies  are  established  by  the 
Qualltv  Education  Act.  Pending  the  adoption 
of  that  act,  uniformity  in  desegregation 
would  be  achieved  by  requiring  every  school 
system  In  the  country  which  has  a  substan- 
tial minority  population  and  Is  not  already 
under  court  ordered  desegregation  to  deter- 
mine through  public  hearings  whether  there 


Is  discrimination  within  such  system,  and  If 
so.  the  means  of  eliminating  such  discrimi- 
nation. Uniformity  In  desegregation  plans 
developed  by  this  method  would  be  super- 
vised by  the  departments  of  Justice  and 
HEW.,  and  Federal  assistance  would  be 
available  to  aid  in  the  elimination  of  such 
racial  discrimination.  During  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  uniform  system  of  school  de- 
segregation, the  extreme  remedies  of  forced 
school  busing  and  the  withholding  of  Fed- 
eral funds  would  remain  In  suspension. 

This  program  would  not  halt  desegrega- 
tion, but  would  accelerate  It  in  areas  of  the 
country  outside  the  South.  It  would  not  out- 
law forced  busing,  as  such,  but  would  sim- 
ply suspend  federally  required  forced  busing. 
Local  option  busing  would  be  permitted. 
Federal  funds  would  be  available  to  assist  In 
desegregation,  as  an  incentive  to  rapid  com- 
pliance. 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that 
wide  support  can  be  found.  In  the  South, 
and  throughout  the  country,  for  approach- 
ing school  desegregation  and  quality  educa- 
tion on  this  basis  On  the  other  hand,  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  uneven,  inequitable, 
and  discriminatory  desegregation  program 
can  only  prolong  the  achievement  of  our 
quality  education  goals,  and  Intensify  the 
controversy  relating  to  it. 

As  a  part  of  my  effort  to  make  equal  Civil 
Rights  enforcement  a  permanent  part  of 
Federal  Government  policy,  I  have  raised  the 
question  of  a  platform  plank  on  this  sub- 
ject with  each  of  the  candidates  for  the 
democratic  presldental  nomination.  Copies 
of  my  correspondence  with  them  are  at- 
tached hereto  as  Exhibit  H.  You  will  notice 
that  Senators  Humphrey,  Jackson  and  Mc- 
Oovern  have  each  indicated  support  for  a 
platform  plank  of  this  type,  although  It  Is 
qualified  In  the  case  of  Senator  McGovern. 
Governor  Wallace  has  verbally  Indicated  sup- 
port of  this  platform  plank,  through  a  com- 
munication from  his  staff  Senator  Muskle 
and  Representative  Chlsholm  have  not 
replied. 

Substantial  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
commitment  on  the  part  of  Senators  Hum- 
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phrey.  Jackson  and  McGovern  was  raised 
during  the  Senate  voting  on  the  forced 
school  busing  issue  In  late  February.  All  of 
them,  along  with  Senator  Muskle,  either 
voted  against  or  were  announced  against 
the  anti-busing  proposal  which  I  offered  as 
an  amendment  to  the  higher  education  bill, 
substantially  In  the  form  which  I  have  pro- 
posed here  today.  Frankly,  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  understand  how  any  of  these  Senators 
could  have  supported  the  caucus  resolution 
of  January  25.  1972.  which  I  have  previously 
described,' and  then  failed  without  explana- 
tion to  support  a  specific  piece  of  legislation 
seeking  to  equalize  ClvU  Rights  enforcement. 
The  time  has  now  arrived  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  those  seeking  the  presiden- 
tial and  vice,  presidential  nominations  of 
that  party,  to  take  a  specific  stand  on  this 
question.  The  party  and  Its  candidates  must 
decide  whether,  as  a  matter  of  political  ex- 
pediency. If  not  a  matter  of  fairness,  It  is 
desirable  to  continue  belaboring  the  South 
and  its  people  with  discriminatory  Civil 
Rights  enforcement.  Southern  people  have 
largely  accepted  the  changes  brought  about 
through  Civil  Rights  legislation  and  related 
court  decisions.  The  antagonisms  which  once 
existed  between  the  people  of  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  in  regard  to  the  civil 
rights  issue  no  longer  exist.  Amerlc*ns  in 
sections  of  the  country  outside  the  South 
have  discovered  that  the  political  and  social 
dlfBcultles  being  experienced  in  the  South 
can  also  become  a  part  of  their  own  ex- 
perience. 

I  believe  that  a  majority  of  Americans, 
as  well  as  a  majority  of  southerners,  would 
favor  the  abandonment  of  a  discriminatory 
ClvU  Rights  enforcement  policy,  and  would 
support  the  platform  plank  which  I  have 
proposed.  Thus,  I  call  upon  the  Democratic 
Partv,  and  all  of  Its  members  from  every 
section  of  the  country,  to  pledge  support 
for  equal  enforcement  of  the  Civil  Rights 
laws  throughout  the  country,  and  I  urge  you. 
as  members  of  the  party's  platform  com- 
mittee, to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
platform  plank  which  I  have  proposed  here 
'.oday. 
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Appendix  B 
fleeted  Black  officials  for  11  Southern  States 

Total  Blacks 
Tears  elected 

Prior  to  1965 Ijess  than  100 

1966  169 

1968 385 

1970 644 

1971    735 

1973' 873 

'State  senators.  6:  state  representatives,  41; 
county  officials,   ill;    city  officials,  425;   law 


enforcement  officials,  U7;  school  board  mem- 
bers, 176. 

S.  3420 

Sec  — .  Section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  (79  Stat.  439:  42  U.S.C.  1973c)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  reason  to  believe  that  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  has  enacted  or  is  seeking 
to  administer  any  voting  qualification  or 
prerequisite  to  voting,  or  standard,  practice, 
or  procedure  with  respect  to  voUng  which 
has  the  purpose  or  effect  of  denying  or  abridg- 


ing the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or 
color,  he  may  Institute  for  the  United  States, 
or  m  the  name  of  the  United  SUtes,  an 
action  In  a  district  court  of  the  United  States, 
In  accordance  with  sections  1391  through 
1393  of  title  28.  United  8t*te8  Code  for  a  re- 
straining order  or  a  preliminary  or  perma- 
nent injunction  or  such  other  order  as  he 
deems  appropriate 

"(b)  An  action  under  this  section  shall 
be  heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of  three 
Judges  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
secUon  2284  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  any  appeal  shall  be  to  the  Supreme 
Court." 
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APPENDIX  D 
DHEW  OFFICE  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS-FALL  1971  ESTIMATED  PROJECTIONS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  NEGRO  ENROLLMENT  COMPARED  WITH  FINAL  FALL  1968  AND  1970  DATAi 
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minofity 

80  to  100  percent 
minority 

IOC  percent  m 

nority 

Geographic  area 

Total  pupils 

Numbw      Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Continsntal  United  States: 

1968                                 

43,  353.  568 

44,  877,  547 
44.  691  675 

-185.872 

28,  579,  766 

29,451,976 

29,299  586 

-152.390 

11.043.485 

11.570.351 

11.551,  697 

-18.654 

3,  730, 317 

3.  855,  221 

3,  840.  392 

-14.829 

6, 282, 173 

6.707.411 

6.  724.  956 

17,000 

2.  703.  056 
2.889.858 

2.913.047 
23,189 

2,942,960 

3.150.192 

3. 139,  436 

-10.756 

636. 157 

667,362 

672, 473 

5.111 

14.5 
14.9 
15.0 
0.1 

9.5 
9.8 
9.9 
0.1 

26.6 

27.2 

27.2 

0.0 

17.1 
17.3 
17.5 
0.2 

1. 467. 291 
2.223.506 
2,  393.  824 

170.318 

746.030 

793  979 

810.  895 

16.916 

540. 692 
1,230,868 
1,  377,  847 

146.979 

18C.569 

198.659 

205.  082 

6.423 

23.4 
33.1 
35.6 

2.5 

27.6 

27.5 

27.8 

0.3 

18.4 

39.1 

43.9 

4.8 

28.4 
29.8 
30.5 

0.7 

4, 274. 461 
3.311.372 
3.084.785 
-226.  587 

1.  550.  440 

1.665.926 

1,664,771 

-1, 155 

2.317.850 
1.241.050 
1.  010.  558 
-230,  492 

406.  171 
404,396 
409.456 

5,060 

68.0 

49.4 

45.9 

-3.5 

57.4 

57.6 

57.1 

-0.5 

78.8 
39.4 
32.2 

-7.2 

63.8 

60.6 

60.9 

0.3 

2. 493.  398 
941  111 
778.832 

-162.279 

332,  408 
343. 629 
325,  874 
-17,755 

2,000,486 
443, 073 
290.390 

-152.683 

160,504 

154.409 

152.568 

8,159 

39.7 

1970                                              

14.0 

1Q71  s^tima**                                        - 

lis 

nilf«r(»nr«  1970-1971                                            . . 

-2.4 

32  north  ind  «f6Jt   ' 

19gg                                    

12.3 

1970                                        . .. .... . 

119 

1971  (itimttt >. 

11  2 

-a? 

U  south  > 

toca                                                             ... ....... 

610 

14.1 

9  2 

-4.» 

6  Border  and  District  of  Columbia:* 

25.2 

23.1 

24.2 

niflar»nc«  1970  tO   1971                                       

1.1 

1971  tigures  ire  estimitions  based  on  latest  available  data  and  are  subject  to  change  upon 

'"*Alaska' Vnioni  Cjlilomia  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho.  Illinois.  Indiana.  Iowa.  Kansas, 
Mama  Missachusetts  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
nem  Jersey  New  Menico  New  York.  North  Dakota,  Ohio  Oregon  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island, 
South  OakoU,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  Wisconsin   Wyoming. 


•  Alaska.  Arkansas.  Florida,  Georgia.  Louisiana.  Mississippi,  North  Carolina    South  Carolina 
Tennessee.  Teias,  Virginia, 

•  Delaware,  District  ot  Columbia,  Kentucky.  Maryland,  Missouri.  Oklahoma.  West  Virginia. 


APPENDIX  E 
EDUCATION  SECTION  CASELOAD 


Trial 

Court 

Trial 

student 

Court 

Appellala 

assign- 

Softool 

miscel- 

Court 

ment 

districts 

laneous 

amicus 

SUM 

cases 

involved 

cases 

cases 

Alabama 

U 

1123 

2 

0 

Arkansas 

1 

17 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Cilifornia 

1 

1 

0 

ConnectKUt 

1 

1 

0 

Florida  

7 

It 

Q 

0 

Owrgia 

Illinois 

2S 

1 

104 

1 

0 
2 

0 

0 

Indiana    . 

1 
«l 

20 

1 

0 
0 

0 

Kjr\sas  

0 

UMHSiana 

40 

40 

2 

0 

Mississippi 

48 

i74 

2 

0 
0 

1 

0 

Missouri 

1 
•11 

7 

;i9 

North  Carolina... 

0 

Ohio 

0 

0 

•  1 

0 

Oklahoma 

1 

1 

0 

0 

South  Carolina... 

18 

26 

1 

0 

Tennessee. 

10 

20 

112 

0 

Texas  

•>»13 

44 

1 

0 

Virginia 

9 

9 

0 

0 

Total 

214 

526 

13 

2 

1  Trade  sclMols  and  junior  colleges  counted  as  one  miscal- 
laneous  case. 

I  Detensive  suit. 

'  Excludes  splinter  systems  Clinton  &  Duraa!.  Jackson  counted 
IS  Appellate  Court  case. 

•  Includes  1  detensrve  suit  invo,ving  6  districts. 

•  ticludes  splinter  system  Scotland  Neck. 
>  Detensive  suiL 

'  Includes  1  higher  education  suit. 

•  Includes  I  defensive  suit 

•  Does  not  count  as  separate  those  cases  severed  Irom  multi- 
district suits.  ^    ,   _   .     . 

n  1  suit  involves  ttie  Stale  Education  Agency  and  al'  districts 
in  the  State.  

Hawus     Scivxt;      iwcaiASiKo     Controvsmt 

Hardens    Opinions    Agaiii8T    Raclu-    B-usinq 

(By    Loula    Harrla) 

Aitho  the  American  people  oppoee  busing 
school  children  to  achieve  racial  balance  by 
an  overwhelming  73-20  per  cent  margin,  the 
dlvlalon  In  the  country  over  the  morality  of 
"most  white  children  going  to  white  schools 
and  black  children  going  to  blaclt  schools"  Is 
cloee. 

By  a  narros*-  40-39  per  cent,  Americans  say 
such  separation  of  the  races  In  the  nation's 
schools  Is  "morally  wrong."  Paradoxically, 
parents  across  the   country   whoee   children 


are  bused  to  school  testify  they  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  their  current  local  arange- 
ments,  altho  they  are  adamantly  opposed  to 
"busing  to  achieve  racial  balance." 

Clearly,  attitudes  toward  busing  have  hard- 
ened over  the  last  year.  In  early  1971  and 
again  In  early  March,  a  cross  section  of  1,600 
households  was  asked: 

'Suppose  the  courts  ordered  that  children 
In  your  community  had  to  be  bused  to  be 
sure  that  white  and  black  children  attended 
the  same  schools.  Would  you  be  willing  or  not 
to  see  children  bused  for  this  purpose?  " 

1972 


Pet. 
25 
69 
6 


1971 
Pet. 
47 
41 
12 


Willing  to  see  children  bused 
Not  willing 
Not  sure 

The  dramatic  difference  between  this  year 
and  last  is  that  In  1972  a  sizable  majority  Is 
now  willing  to  defy  court  orders  on  school 
busing,  up  nearly  30  points  from  a  year  ago. 
Clearly,  the  political  rhetoric  of  1972  has  left 
the  courts  and  measures  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance thru  busing  Isolated  from  a  majority 
of  public  opinion. 

The  Harris  Survy  also  demonstrates  that 
the  issue  Is  far  more  a  matter  of  the  racial 
overtones  involved  In  the  busing  Issue  rather 
than  parental  objection  to  busing  as  such. 

The  survey  found  that  51  per  cent  of  the 
households  in  the  country  now  have  children 
In  them  who  are  18  years  of  age  and  under. 
Of  this  directly  affected  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, 34  per  cent  reported  that  they  now  have 
children  who  are  regularly  bused  to  school. 
Most  frequently  bused  are  rural  pupils,  where 
58  per  cent  of  the  households  with  school  age 
children  report  that  students  are  bused. 

Nationwide,  parents  with  children  who  are 
bused  to  school  dally  were  asked : 

"Do  your  children  find  It  convenient  or 
Inconvenient  to  take  the  school  bus?" 

Total 

Parents 

Pet. 

Convenient  to  bus  89 

Not  convenient  10 

Not  sure  1 

By  an  overwhelming  9  to  1  margin,  parents 
report  that  dally  busing  of  their  children  to 
school   works   out   highly   conveniently. 

By  a  thumping  83-15  per  cent  margin, 
parents  whose  children  are  bused  to  school 


every  day  clearly  are  satisfied  with  the  ar- 
rangement. The  results  Indicate  beyond  doubt 
that  the  heart  of  the  busing  controversy  ob- 
viously Is  not  parent  aversion  to  busing  their 
children. 

The  key,  of  course,  is  to  be  found  In  the 
the  worda  "busing  to  achieve  racial  balance." 
On  this  score,  there  la  little  doubt  about  the 
current  set  of  public  opinion : 

"Would  you  favor  or  oppoee  busing  school 
children  to  achieve  racial  t>alanoe?" 

Total 

Public 

Pet. 

Favor  ao 

Oppose  73 

Not  sure  7 

White  people  In  the  survey  opposed  busing 
for  racial  balance  by  78  to  17  per  cent  altho 
blacks  favored  It  52  to  34  per  cent.  Regionally, 
opposition  Is  highest  in  the  Deep  South 
states,  where  people  are  against  busing  by  87 
to  6  per  cent. 

People  hold  to  these  views  about  busing  for 
racial  balance,  even  tho  there  are  serious 
doubts  among  the  public  about  the  morality 
of  continuing  essentially  segregated  educa- 
tion. 

"Do  you  leel  It  Is  morally  right  or  morally 
wrong  for  most  white  children  to  go  to  white 
schools  and  most  black  children  to  go  to 
black  schools?" 

Morally  Morally  Not 
Right  Wrong  Sure 


Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Nationwide 

39 

40 

21 

By  Region 

r<«t 

33 

44 

'Ji 

Ki^^west 

38 

43 

19 

South 

49 

32 

19 

West 

35 

42 

23 

Border  States 

44 

37 

lt> 

Deep  South 

59 

21 

20 

By  Race 

White 

42 

38 

20 

Black 

15 

59 

26 

Regionally,  it  U  evident  that  public  opinion 
Is  troubled  by  the  moral  Issue  Involved  over 
essentially  segregated  schools,  altho  blacks 
feel  much  more  strongly  on  this  aspect  of  the 
Issue  than  whites. 

Nationwide,  however.  It  Is  clear  that  what- 
ever their  moral  pangs  on  the  Issue,  a  big 
majority  of  the  people  are  emotionally  com- 
mitted against  busing   for  racial   purposes. 
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even  tho  busing  of  chUdren  as  such  Is  hardly 
J  concern  at  all. 

S.  3435 

A  hill  to  impose  a  moratorium  on  involuntary 
student  transportation  until  a  uniform 
nian  of  racial  desegregation  shall  have 
been  implemented  throughout  the  coun- 

SI  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reoruentativei  of  the  United  States  of 
IjLrica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
iTaay  be  cited  as  the  "Uniform  Desegre- 
-tlon  and  Student  Transportation  Mora- 
torium Act  of  1972". 

FINDINOS  AND  PTJRPOS* 

SK    2.   (&)    The  Congress  finds  that: 

(l)The  provision  of  equal  educational  op- 
Dortunlty  to  all  students  of  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  requires  racial   desegregation. 

(2)  School  desegregation  should  be  re- 
quired equally  and  uniformly  in  every  section 
of  the  United  States. 

( 3 1  For  the  ptu-pose  of  desegregation,  many 
local  educational  agencies  have  been  re- 
quired to  reorganize  their  school  systems,  to 
reassign  students,  and  to  engage  in  the  ex- 
tensive transportation  of  students. 

(4)  In  many  cases  these  reorganizations, 
with  attendant  Increases  In  student  transpor- 
Wtlon,  have  caused  substantial  hardship  to 
the  children  thereby  affected,  have  impinged 
on  the  educational  process  In  which  they 
are  involved,  and  have  required  increases 
in  student  transportation  often  in  excess  of 
that  necessary  to  accomplish  desegregation. 

(5)  At  the  same  time  that  extensive  trans- 
porution  of  school  children  and  other  ex- 
treme and  disruptive  remedies  are  being  re- 
quired m  some  local  educaUonal  agencies 
for  the  purpose  of  desegregation,  many  local 
educational  agencies  throughout  the  country 
have  not  undertaken  any  effective  efforts  to 
desegregite. 

i6|  This  inequity  In  the  appUcatlon  and 
enforcement  of  desegregation  remecUes  ob- 
structs the  naUonally  accepted  goal  of  equal 
educational  opportunities  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

(7)  The  Congress  is  pressntly  considering 
legislation  to  achieve  the  goal  of  equal  edu- 
caUonal opportunity  for  all  citizens. 

(8)  A  moratorium  on  the  involuntary 
transpotratlon  of  school  children  will  per- 
mit an  orderly  legislative  settlement  of  the 
question  of  providing  equal  educational  op- 
portunity on  a  uniform  basis  throughout  the 
country. 

lb)  It  Is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  Impose  a  moratorium  on  the  effectlve- 
nesb  of  Federal  court  orders  that  require  local 
educational  agencies  to  transport  students, 
and  on  the  Involuntary  Implementation  of 
certain  desegregation  plans  under  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  until  racial 
desegregation  is  uniformly  applied  and  en- 
forced or  until  such  earlier  date  as  there 
shall  be  adopted  a  uniform  plan  to  provide 
equal  educational  opportunities  throughout 
the  country. 

Sic  3.  la)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law 
or  provision  of  law,  the  effectiveness  of  any 
order  of  a  court  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Implementation  of  any  desegregation  pl.m 
submitted  by  a  local  educational  agency  to  a 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  to  the  extent  such  order  or  such  plan 
requires  for  any  period  subsequent  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  local 
educational  agency  to  transport  students  m 
order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance  or  to 
carry  out  a  plan  of  racial  desegregation,  shall 
be  postponed  until  plans  providing  for  the 
racial  desegregation  of  schools  as  provided 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  or  reports  of 
the  absence  of  racial  discrimination  as  de- 
scribed  in   subsection    (b)    of    this    section. 


shall  have  been  adopted  uniformly  through- 
out the  Unlt«l  States  by  the  appropriate 
local  educational  agencies  thereof. 

( b )  Plans  providing  for  the  racial  desegre- 
gation of  8chcx)l  shall  provide  for  the  elim- 
ination of — 

(1)  any  deliberate  segregation  by  an  edu- 
cational agency  of  students  on  the  basis  ol 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  among  or 
within  schools; 

(2)  the  assignment  by  an  educational 
agency  of  a  student  to  a  school,  other  than 
the  one  closest  to  hU  place  of  residence  with- 
in the  school  district  in  which  he  resides.  If 
the  assignment  results  in  a  greater  degree  of 
segregation  of  students  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin  among  the  schools 
of  such  agency  than  would  restUt  If  such 
student  were  assigned  to  the  BCh<x>l  closest  to 
his  place  of  residence  within  the  school  dis- 
trict of  such  agency  providing  the  appro- 
priate grade  level  and  type  of  education  lor 
such  student; 

(3)  discrimination  by  an  educational 
agency  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin  In  the  employment,  employment  con- 
dltlons,  or  assignment  to  schools  of  its  fac- 
ultv.  or  staff; 

(4)  the  transfer  by  an  educational  agency, 
whether  voluntary  or  otherwise,  of  a  student 
from  one  schcx>l  to  another  If  the  purpose  and 
effect  of  such  transfer  Is  to  Increase  segrega- 
tion of  students  on  the  basis  of  race,  cojor. 
or  national  origin  among  the  schools  of  such 
agency; 

(6)  language  barriers  that  Impede  equal 
participation  by  the  students  of  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  In  Its  Instructional  programs; 

( 6 )  the  provision  of  Inferior  schools  among 
communities  In  accordance  with  racial  pre- 
dominance; 

f7)  any  unequal  allocation  of  school  fa- 
cilities and  resources  among  communities 
within  a  local  educational  agency  in  accord- 
ance with  racial  predominance,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  equalizing  educational  facil- 
ities;   and 

(8)  prohibitions  against  volitional  student 
transfers  from  schools  In  which  a  majority  of 
the  students  are  of  their  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin  to  schools  In  which  a  minority  of 
the  students  are  of  their  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

( c  H 1)  A  plan  or  report  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  have  been  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  suosectlon  (a)  of  this  section  until  such 
plan  or  report,  approved  by  the  appropriate 
local  educational  agency  after  public  hear- 
ing, has  been  submitted  by  an  appropriate 
official  of  such  agency  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Secretary  has  not  Interposed  an  objection 
within  sixty  days  after  such  submission.  The 
Secretary  shall  Interpose  an  objection  to  any 
report  which  he  finds  to  be  inaccurate  In  any 
substantial  respect  and  shall  object  to  any 
plan  which  he  finds  to  be  substantially  de- 
ficient In  the  elimination  of  racial  discrim- 
ination as  described  In  subsection  ib)  of  this 
section;  Provided.  That  any  such  plan  or  re- 
port, whether  or  not  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section  if  the  Federal 
district  court  having  Jurisdiction  of  such 
agency  shall  have  approved  the  substance  of 
such  plan  or  the  truth  of  such  report,  and 
has  found  such  plan  or  report  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

(2)  Plans  Bhall  not  be  deemed  to  have 
been  uniformly  adopted  throughout  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  subsection 
(a)   of  his  section  until — 

(A)  such  plans  have  been  adopted  In  school 
systems  containing  not  less  than  75  per 
centum  of  the  school  poptilatlon  in  puWle 
school  systems  which  have  total  minority 
student  population  greater  than  10  per 
centum,  or 

(B)  such  plans  are  In  effect  not  less  than 
seventy-five  of  the  one  hundred  most  popu- 


lous school  systems  In  the  United  States  ( 1 ) 
which  have  total  minority  student  population 

greater  than  10  per  centum  or  i2>  which 
had  a  greater  percentage  of  minority  stu- 
dents In  1971  attending  schools  in  which 
minority  students  were  in  the  majority  than 
In  1968.  and  such  plans  are  in  effect  in  76 
per  centum  of  the  States  of  the  United  States 
having  a  minority  public  school  student 
population  grater  than  10  per  centum 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  prohibit  an 
educatlonsJ  agency  from  proposing  adopting 
requiring  or  implementing  any  desegregation 
plan,  otherwise  lawful,  that  exceeds  the 
limitations  specified  In  subsection  i  a  i  of 
this  sectlcr..  nor  shall  any  court  of  the 
United  States  or  department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  be  prohibited  from 
approving  Implementation  of  a  plan  that  ex- 
ceeds the  limitations  specified  In  subsection 
(a)  of  his  section  If  the  plan  is  voluntarily 
proposed  by  the  appropriate  educational 
agency. 

(e)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
deemed  to  transport  a  student  If  It  pays  any 
part  of  the  cost  of  such  student's  transporta- 
tion, or  otherwise  provides  such  transporta- 
tion. 

VS.  SXHAT«, 

Washington,  D.C.,  November  24, 1971. 
Hon.  HuBXKT  H.  HtJUPiaxT, 
Chairman,  Policy  Council, 
Democratic  National  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  SxNAToa  HmcpHMtT;  I  am  writing 
you  as  Chairman  of  the  Policy  Council  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  which.  I  un- 
derstand, is  soUdUng  the  suggestions  and 
opinions  of  Democrats  throughout  the 
country  as  to  how  to  Improve  our  Party's 
policies  and  goals,  and  In  p«rUctilar  to  Im- 
prove our  opportunity  to  prevail  in  the  elec- 
tion campaign  next  year. 

For  several  years,  It  has  been  my  feeling 
that  the  DwnocraUc  Party,  In  n&tlonal  elec- 
tion campcUgns,  has  stiSered  because  antag- 
onisms within  the  Party  have  excluded  many 
Democrats  In  the  South  from  full  participa- 
tion In  Party  affairs. 

Recent  newspaper  reports  indicate  tbftt 
you  personally,  have  made  a  point  of  wel- 
coming Southern  Democratic  input  into  next 
year's  national  election  campaign.  A  similar 
recognition  on  the  part  of  other  natlonai 
candidates,  and  In  the  Party  Platform  for 
1972,  would  help  to  restore  support  for  t^e 
National  Party  which  the  South  has  con- 
sistently given  until  the  last  two  elections. 
For  yotir  consideration,  and  that  of  the 
Policy  Ooundl,  in  this  ooonecrtlon,  I  am  en- 
closing the  text  of  a  suggested  plank  for  the 
Platform  of  the  National  Democratic  Party 
next  year.  It  proposes  that  the*«  be  uniform 
enforcement  of  odvll  rights  laws  throughout 
the  country.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
the  Southerners,  even  those  who  are  Demo- 
crats, oould  suppcat  any  candidate  or  any 
party  which  would  not  agree  to  give  the 
South  equal  treatment  In  this  regard. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  benefit  of  your 
comments  on  this  proposed  platform  plank. 
Copies  of  this  leitter  are  being  directed  to  the 
other  principal  candidates  for  the  Democrmtlc 
nomination,  as  well  as  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  for  their 
comments. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  ovir  Party,  and 
our  candidates  will  have  the  wisdom  to  sup- 
port a  platform  of  this  type.  Otherwise,  th% 
support  of  thousands  of  Southerners  who 
might  otherwise  be  expected  to  vote  for  Dem- 
ocratic candidates,  may  be  lost. 
Yours  sincerely. 


Plattom*  STATXitiNT :  UNiToaM  Civil  Rights 

ENTOBCIMXlTr    POUCT 

Laws   and   law   enforcement   on   the   vital 
subject    of    civil    rights,    including    voting 
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rights  and  desegregation  oX  achools.  should 
be  applied  uniformly  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Equal  protection  of  the  law  and  due 
process  of  la*  would  be  hypocritical  slogans 
If  the  statutes  uuder  which  these  principles 
are  enforced,  are  not  themselves  equally  ap- 
plied. While  vigorous  steps  will  be  taken 
against  any  State  or  local  action,  wherever 
found,  deprlvui*?  any  person*  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights,  neither  the  South,  nor  any 
State  or  other  section  of  the  country  shall 
be  singled  out  for  special  enforcement  efforts 

under  these  laws.      

US.  Senati, 
Washington,  DC,  December  2.  1971. 
Hon   David  H   Qambsill. 
U.S   Senate 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Davio  I  have  your  letter  of  November 
J4  along  with  the  text  of  a  suggested  plank 
for  the  Platform  of  the  National  Democratic 
Party.  I  welcome  your  proposal 

I  am  sure  vou  fenow  my  feelings  about  the 
importance  of  the  South  to  the  Demccratlc 
Party  The  most  disappointing  and  sad  ex- 
perience of  my  political  life  was  my  failure 
to  carry  one  of  the  Southern  states  In  the 
election  cf  1968  I  like  the  South  and  Its  peo- 
ple. I  have  always  felt  comfortable  and  at 
home  In  the  South.  I  of  course  understand 
some  of  the  reasons  for  my  poor  showing  In 
the  Southern  states  In  1968.  Nevertheless,  I 
am  determined  to  do  my  best  to  see  that 
the  South  returns  to  the  Democratic  Party 
and  that  the  Democratic  Party  treats  the 
South  as  an  equal  partner. 

It  is  wrong  to  single  out  the  South  for 
special  Federal  supervisory  directives  Today 
there  are  new  leaders  In  the  South— men  like 
yourself  and  Oovernor  Carter.  These  new 
leaders  deserve  and  need  the  wholehearted 
cooperation  of  the  Democratic  Party  Like- 
wise, the  Federal  Government  should  look 
to  these  new  leaders  for  direction  and  coun- 
sel— encouraging  them  and  backing  them. 

I  like  your  proposed  platform  plank    It  is 
fair  and  'just.  It  represents  the  position  that 
our  Party  should  take 
Slncerelv, 

HrBrsT  H.  Humphrey. 

U.S.    Senate, 
Washingtrm.  D  C  .  January  5.  1971' 
Hon    Vance  Hartke. 
Hon   George  McGovern, 
Hon.  Henry  Jackson 
Hon   Edmund  Muskie, 
V  S    Senate. 
Washington,  DC 
Hon   Sam  Yorty. 
Mayor, 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Hon.  John  Lindsay. 
Mayor. 
Sew  York   S  Y 

Dear  Sir  I  have  recently  submitted  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee a  proposed  plank  for  the  National 
Democratic  Party  next  year.  The  proposed 
plank,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  calls  for 
a  uniform  civil  rights  enforcement  policy 
throughout  the  country. 

The  proposed  platform  plank  would  repre- 
sant  a  commitment  by  the  Democratic 
Parly,  and  Its  candidates,  that  special  laws 
and  law  enforcement  In  regard  to  civil  rights 
would  not  be  applied  in  limited  sections  of 
the  country  and  particularly  in  the  South. 

I  think  such  a  commitment  will  be  critical 
m  returning  the  South  to  Its  traditional  sup- 
port of  the  Party's  candidates  in  the  general 
election,  and  I  also  think  that  such  a  com- 
mitment will  be  critical  In  the  efforts  of  any 
candldatee  to  obtain  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation. 

I  am  asking  each  of  the  principal  candi- 
dates for  the  Democratic  nomination  to  state 
their  views  on  this  lmf)ortant  subject.  An 
early  reply  from  you  would  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 


With   best  wishes  for  a  happy  and  pros- 
perous New  Year,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C..  February  21, 1972. 
Hon.  Davio  H.  Gambrf.i.i,. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Gambrell;  Thank  you  very 
much  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  your  pro- 
posed plank  for  the  Democratic  Platform 
calling  for  a  uniform  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment policy  throughout  the  country. 

I  believe  a  strong  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject should  be  included  in  the  1972  Plat- 
form. The  Democratic  Party  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  of  equal  enforcement, 
without  regard  to  the  geographic  region 
involved. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  comment 
on  your  proposal. 

With  best  wishes.        ,,,     _  ,i;^ 
Sincerely  yours. 

Henby  M.  Jackson, 

U.S.  Senate. 

U.S.  Senat*. 
Washington.  D.C..  April  3,  1972. 

Dear  David:  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  respond  to 
your  request  for  my  comments  on  your  pro- 
posed plank  for  the  National  Democratic 
Party  Platform  this  year  advocating  uniform 
civil  rights  enforcement. 

I  support  the  principle  expressed  Ln  your 
plank  that  clvU  rights  laws  should  be  en- 
forced uniformly  throughout  the  country.  No 
state  or  group  of  states  should  be  singled  out 
for  regulation  or  scrutiny  of  Its  actions 
simply  because  It  Is  a  part  of  a  particular 
region.  However.  I  would  stress  that  when 
official  conduct  In  a  particular  state  or  group 
of  states  shows  a  pattern  of  Infringement  of 
Its  citizens'  civil  rights,  steps  must  be  taken 
to  insure  that  these  rights  are  protected. 

Such  a  pattern — to  be  sure — has  existed 
In  many  of  the  southern  states,  a  pattern 
which  contributed  to  the  passage  and  subse- 
quent enforcement  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  which 
I  supported  and  whose  enforcement  I  con- 
tinue to  support.  As  Clarence  Mitchell  said 
so  eloquently  during  the  hearings  to  extend 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970.  "You  don't 
need  dam  legislation  In  states  that  don't 
have  water.  " 

But  In  my  visits  to  the  South  during  the 
past  year  I  have  seen  a  desire  to  oyercome 
old  divisions  and  a  new  determination  on  the 
part  of  people  of  both  races  to  make  the 
South  a  place  where  both  can  live  and  work 
together  It  Is  a  very  encouraging  trend  for 
the  South  and  for  the  country. 

The  adoption  of  your  plank  would  encour- 
age the  continuance  of  this  trend,  and  I  lend 
It  my  support. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  press  of  a  busy  sched- 
ule has  kept  me  from  replying  sooner. 

With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

George  McGovern. 

April  21,  1972. 

Hon    George  McGovern. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  George:  Thanks  for  your  letter  of 
April  3.  In  which  you  give  qualified  support 
to  the  principle  of  equal  protection  of  the 
law  as  It  relates  to  the  uniform  application 
and  enforcement  of  civil  rights  laws  through- 
out the  country. 

However,  while  your  motives  in  adopting 
this  position  may  be  the  best,  I  do  not  think 
you  and  others.  Including  Clarence  Mitchell, 
have  ever  committed  yourselves  to  searching 
out  discrimination  In  every  area  of  the  coun- 
try. It  has  recently  been  uncovered  In 
Detroit.  San  FYanclsco.  and  elsewhere,  much 
to    the    surprise    of    the    self-rlghteotis    and 


hypocritical.  To  follow  through  on  MltcheU'g 
figure  of  speech.  I  suggest  that  you  get  a 
better  divining  rod  when  you  go  looking  for 
water"  to  dam,  and  quit  telling  me  there's 
no  "water"  except  In  the  South.  I  am  tired  of 
being  labeled  a  "racist"  by  those  who  have 
never  really  faced  up  to  race  problems  la 
their  own  backyards. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  my  proposed  mora- 
torium on  forced  school  busing,  which  will 
give  a  little  relief  to  those  labortng  under 
the  most  extreme  of  desegregation  remedies 
until  the  rest  of  the  country  catches  up  on 
the  milder  forms  of  desegregation  If  you 
cannot  support  this  or  some  comparable  form 
of  equal  protection.  I  would  consider  your 
support  of  my  platform  plank  to  be  mean- 
ingless. 

Incidentally,  I  anticipate  offering  legisla- 
tion to  equalize  voting  rights  enforcement 
In  order  to  further  test  out  the  commitment 
of  members  of  the  Democratic  Caucus  to 
"equal  protection  of  the  law"  In  every  section 
of  the  country. 

With  best  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 


POREION  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1972— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1327 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  AT.TiKN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  3390^  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.    13  28 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  iMr.  Mc- 
Intyre>  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee*  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  amendment  No.  1318  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  the  bill  fS.  1861),  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1972. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  CONCERNING 
STATE  TAXATION  OF  NATIONAL 
BANKS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  will  commence  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  State  taxation  of  national 
banks  at  10  a.m.  in  room  5302.  New  Sen- 
ate OfQce  Building,  on  August  1  and  2, 
1972.  During  these  hearings,  the  com- 
mittee will  receive  testimony  on  S.  3652 
and  any  other  bills  or  proposals  concern- 
ing this  matter  which  are  referred  to  the 
committee  prior  to  the  hearings. 

Those  wishing  to  appear  before  the 
committee  in  regard  to  this  matter 
should  contact  Mr.  Reginald  W.  Barnes 
on  extension  225-7391. 


MEETING  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  AND 
GENERAL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  announce- 
ment is  made  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Research  and  General 
Legislation  will  hold  hearings  July  28  on 
H.R.  14896,  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  as  amended,  to  assure 
that  adequate  funds  are  available  for 
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the  conduct  of  summer  food  service  pro- 
grams for  children  from  areas  in  which 
poor  economic  conditions  exist  and  from 
ar^  in  which  there  are  high  concentra- 
tions of  working  mothers,  and  for  other 
nurposes.  related  to  expanding  and 
strengthening  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams. 

The  hearings  will  be  in  room  324,  Old 
Senate  Office  Building,  beginning  at  9 
am  Anyone  wishing  to  testify  should 
contact  the  committee  clerk  as  soon  as 
possible  Because  of  the  large  number  of 
witnesses  expected,  all  witnesses  will  be 
requested  to  limit  their  oral  presenta- 
tions to  10  minutes.  Additional  testi- 
mony will  be   printed   in   the   hearing 

record,  ,   . 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  un- 
portant  child  nutrition  bills  pending  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Research  and  General  Legislation.  These 
bills  would  thoroughly  revise  existing 
statutes  on  child  feeding,  some  of  which 
have  been  on  the  books  since  1946. 

We  should  take  a  thorough  look  at  all 
our  existing  child  feeding  programs  and 
should  make  such  changes  as  are  called 
lor.  However,  the  next  school  year  will 
begin  in  a  few  weeks.  School  adminis- 
trators around  the  coimtrj'  need  to  know 
what  kind  of  program  they  may  expect. 
Therefore,  the  subcommittee  will  at- 
tempt to  expedite  action  on  H.R.  14896, 
which  is  a  temporary  bill  already  passed 
by  the  Home  of  Representatives.  At  a 
later  date,  extensive  hearings  on  the 
other  important  chUd  feeding  bills  pend- 
ing before  the  subcommittee  will  be 
scheduled. 

NQTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CERTAIN 
f  CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  scheduled  public 
hearings  on  August  2  and  3  on  the  con- 
ventions set  forth  below.  The  hearings 
will  be  held  in  room  4221  of  the  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  beginning  at  10  a.m. 

First.  Universal  Copyright  Convention 
(Ex.  Q,  92-2 1 . 

Second.  Vienna  Convention  on  the 
Uw  of  Treaties  i  Ex.  L,  92-1 1 . 

Third.  Convention  on  the  Means  of 
Prohibiting  and  Preventing  the  Illicit 
Import.  Export,  and  Transfer  of  Owner- 
ship of  Cultural  Property  (Ex.  B,  92-2 1 . 

Foiurth.  Convention  for  the  Avoidance 
of  Double  Taxation  With  Norway  (Ex.  D, 
92-2). 

Fifth.  Convention  EstabUshing  an  In- 
ternational Organization  of  Legal  Me- 
teorologj'  (Ex.  M,  92-2). 

Sixth.  Convention  on  International 
Liabihty  for  Damage  Caused  by  Space 
Objects  (Ex.  M.  92-2). 

Persons  interested  in  testifying  on  any 
of  the  above  conventions  should  com- 
municate with  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Kuhl.  chief 
clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


clary,  I  desire  to  give  public  notice  that 
the  Standing  Subcommittee  on  Federal 
Charters,  Holidays,  and  Celebrations  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  com- 
mence overnight  hearings  on  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission 
beginning  August  1,  1972,  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  Americjan  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission  was  created  by  the  act  of 
July  4,  1966,  to  plan,  encourage,  develop, 
and  coordinate  the  commemoration  of 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  in 
1976. 

Interested  persons  who  desire  to  be 
heard  should  contact  Thomas  B.  Collins, 
committee  counsel,  room  2226,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  on  or  before  July  26, 
1972. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan,  of  Arkansas,  and  myself,  chair- 
man. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  CONCERNING 
EXPORTS  OF  CATTLE  HIDES 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  wiU  hold  hearings 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  26  and 
27,  on  the  recently  announced  ban  on 
exports  of  cattle  hides.  The  hearings 
will  begin  at  9  a.m.  e£u;h  day  in  room 
324.  Old  Senate  Office  Building.  Anyone 
wishing  to  testify  should  contact  the 
committee  clerk  as  soon  as  possible. 


continuing  effort  over  the  years  to  pro- 
vide a  good,  healthy  recreational  activity 
for  young  people. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICEN- 
TENNIAL COMMISSION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ALL-AMERICA  YOUTH  BOWLING 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  our  people  become  more  aware  of  a 
serious  need  for  wholesome  relaxation 
and  fun. 

One  outstanding  program  that 
achieves  this  goal  is  the  All- America 
Youth  Bowling  Championships,  held 
each  summer  in  suburban  Washington 
at  Silver  Hill  Bowl.  Silver  Hill,  Md.  Over 
150  graduating  high  school  seniors  rep- 
resenting 48  States  and  Canada  are 
visiting  Washington  July  28-31  for  4 
days  of  competitive  bowling,  sightseeing, 
and  fellowship  with  other  young  men 
and  women. 

Entrants  are  competing  for  the  cham- 
pionships in  one  of  three  bowling  cate- 
gories, and  for  21  college  scholarships 
each  worth  $1,000  that  wiU  be  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  both  scholastic  and  bowl- 
ing achievement. 

The  1972  All-America  Youth  Bowling 
Championships  are  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Bowling  Council  and  conducted 
by  the  Bowling  Proprietors'  Association 
of  America. 

College  scholarships  worth  a  total 
value  of  nearly  $170,000  have  been 
awarded  to  happy  winners  representing 
thousands  of  young  Americans  who  have 
participated  in  the  AAYBC  since  it  was 
inaugurated  in  1960. 

Today,  approximately  18  million 
Americans  18  years  old  and  under  par- 
ticipate in  the  sport  of  bowling. 

The  National  Bowling  Council  deserves 
special  commendation  not  only  for  the 
sponsorship  of  AAYBC  but  also  for  its 


ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  LTNTTED 
STATES  ARMY  POSITION  PAPER 
SUPPORTING  SALT  PROPOSALfi 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Association  of  the  United  States  Army 
published  a  position  paper  on  July  7, 
1972,  in  support  of  the  SALT  proposals 
for  the  ABM  treaty  and  the  interim 
agreement  on  offensive  weapons 

The  support  of  AUSA  for  SALT,  how- 
ever, was  contingent  upon  these  agree- 
ments being  coupled  with  firm  executive 
and  congressional  suppon  for  important 
strategic  programs  which  will  assure  con- 
tinued U.S.  military  power. 

Because  these  matters  will  be  coming 
before  Congress,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  position  paper  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

AU3A  StJPPOETS  SALT  PmoPOBALS 
AUSA  supports  the  SALT  proposals  for  the 
ABM  treaty  and  the  Interim  Agreement  on 
offensive  weapons,  provided  they  are  coupled 
with  firm  exectitlve  and  Congresalonal  sup- 
port for  those  programs  which  will  mstire 
the  sufHclency  of  our  remaining  military 
forces.  We  must  be  certain,  for  example,  that 
we  continue  programs  which  will  place  otir 
country  in  a  position  to  negotiate  further 
acceptable  limitations  on  offensive  systems 
and  also  prevent  the  United  States  from  be- 
ing placed  In  a  poeltlon  of  strategic  Inferi- 
ority In  the  years  ahe«ul.  Plnally.  we  must 
provide  positive  evidence  to  our  allies  of  our 
Intention  to  maintain  our  strategic  deterrent 
power,  which  they  consider  essential  to  their 
security. 

Our  support  for  these  proposals  stems  from 
the  following  reasons:  The  proposals  repre- 
sent a  very  Important  first  step  in  bringing 
to  a  halt  the  senseless  and  spiral  ing  strategic 
arms  race.  With  each  side  fully  caipable  of 
extermlnatln'?  the  other,  adding  further  to 
these  devastating  arsenals  makes  no  sense 
at  all.  So  this  first  halting  step  towards  "re- 
lieving mankind  of  the  burden  and  terror  of 
modern  weapons  '  should  be  given  every  op- 
portunity to  proeper.  A  compelling  point 
which  encourages  our  support  is  the  fact  that 
these  agreements  ar«  not  entered  Into  on  a 
basis  of  trust,  but  rather  on  the  basis  of  en- 
lightened self-interest  on  both  sides. 

The  Interim  Agreement  perpetuates  noth- 
ing which  did  not  already  exist  in  fact,  and 
could  only  have  gotten  worse  without  an 
agreement.  It  Is  t4>i>arently  politically  in- 
feaslble  to  obtain  Congressional  support  for 
programs  that  would  enable  us  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  strategic  arms 
development.  The  Soviets  for  some  time  have 
been  allotting  a  far  larger  share  of  their  gross 
national  product  to  national  defense  than  we 
have  been  vrlUlng  to  do.  As  a  consequence, 
the  Soviet  Union  not  only  has  reached  parity 
with  us,  but  has  surpassed  us  In  several  areas 
Moreover,  at  the  present  rate,  they  would  be 
far  ahead  of  us  In  five  years  time.  These 
prop>osal8    would    arrest    that    momentum 

We  are  persuaded  that  adequate  means  of 
verification  are  available  to  tis  to  make  sure 
that  the  Soviets  adhere  to  the  agreements. 
If  the  Soviets  do  not  live  up  to  the  agree- 
ments, we  will  have  to  be  prepared  to  re- 
spond by  materially  upgrading  our  own  ef- 
forts. We  had  reached  a  point  where  mar- 
gfinal  additions  of  strategic  power  could  not 
te  decisive  and  potentially  decisive  additions 
could  be  extremely  dangerous    As  Dr 
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mnger  so  aptly  put  it,  •'The  nuclear  age  is 
overshadowed  by  Its  peril." 

We  are  assured  by  our  leadership  that  we 
have  a  major  advantage  In  nuclear  weapons 
technology  and  In  warhead  accuracy.  Also, 
with  our  MIRV's,  (Multiple,  Independently 
Targeted  Reentry  Vehicles)  we  have  a  two 
to  one  lead  today  in  numbers  of  warheads, 
and  It  is  estimated  that  this  lead  will  be 
mAlnUined  during  the  period  ot  the  agree- 
ment, even  If  the  Soviets  develop  and  de- 
ploy MIRVs  on  their  own. 

Admiral  Moorer,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
rhiefs  of  Stair,  has  testified  that  "If  we  press 
forward  vigorously  with  our  programs  de- 
signed to  protect  against  a  degradation  in 
national  security  posture,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  believes  that  the  deterrent  capability 
of  our  strategic  forces  will  not  be  Impaired, 
that  peace  In  the  world  may  be  enhanced. 
and  that  the  undertaking  will  be  lu  the  best 
interests  of  the  U.S  " 

The  Interim  Agreement  applies  only  to 
numbers,  which  gives  an  advantage  to  the 
Soviets.  It  has  no  qualitative  llmlUtlon — 
the  area  In  which  we  have  a  superiority 
which  should  remain  throughout  the  Ufe 
of  the  agreement.  Dr.  Kissinger  put  It  an- 
other way:  "The  current  arms  race  com- 
pounds numbers  by  technology.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  proved  that  it  can  b«et  compete 
m  sheer  numbers  This  Is  the  area  limited 
by  the  agreement.  Thus,  the  agreement  con- 
fines the  competition  with  the  SovleU  to 
the  area  of  technology.  And  heretofore  we 
have  had  a  significant  advantage."  These 
factors  make  It  all  the  more  Imperative  that 
we  go  forward  with  programs  that  will  en- 
able us  to  Improve  our  technology  and  main- 
tain our  replacement  capability  at  least  un- 
til an  adequate  follow-on  agreement  can  be 
reached. 

It  seems  to  us  that  these  initial  proposals 
offer  a  great  opportunity  to  begin  to  move 
from  an  arms  competition  to  an  arms  limi- 
tation. 

There  have  been  no  better  alternatives  In 
sight  In  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  Agreement  permits  the  Soviet  Union 
more  strategic  launchers  than  the  United 
States,  but  prevents  them  from  having  the 
strategically  significant  lead  previously  pro- 
jected, based  on  their  present  momentum.  We 
hAd  no  plans  to  construot  additional  strategic 
launchers  In  the  five  year  time  frame  of  the 
Agreement.  We  thus  can  limit  the  Soviet  lead 
through  negotiations  rather  than  by  adding 
to  our  force  structure. 

The  greatest  danger  from  accepting  these 
proposals  stems  not  from  the  details  of  the 
proposals  themselves,  but  rather  from  their 
side  effects.  Perhaps  the  most  worrisome  Is 
the  basic  Inertia  engendered  by  the  euphoria 
which  may  result  from  a  reduction  In  nuclear 
danger.  We  must  never  forget  that  this  Is  only 
a  small  first  step.  If  we  fall  to  follow  the 
legitimate  dictates  of  our  own  security,  the 
leadership  of  the  U.S,SJl.  will,  in  Admiral 
Moorer's  words,  "Chiilk  It  up,  not  to  goodwill, 
but  to  failure  of  will,  not  to  our  confidence 
but  to  our  weakness." 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  these 
proposals  affect  only  a  part  of  our  strategic 
force,  and  have  no  effect  on  the  non-nuclear 
aren*  In  which  all  conflicts  In  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  have  occurred. 

The  SALT  agreements  came  about  because 
we  stayed  strong  and  the  Soviets  respected 
our  strength.  We  must  insure  that  we  c&n 
continue  negotiations  from  comparative 
strength. 

We  were  impressed  by  the  assessment 
which  was  summed  up  by  Dr.  Kissinger  in 
these  words.  "For  the  first  time,  two  great 
po^er8__cie«ply  divided  by  their  divergent 
values,  phlloaophlee  and  social  systems — 
have  agreed  to  restrain  the  very  armAments 
on  which  their  national  survival  depends.  .  .  . 
"The  final  verdict  must  wait  on  events,  but 
there  Is  at  least  a  reason  to  hope  that  these 


accords  represent  a  major  break  In  the  pat- 
tern of  suspicion,  hostility  and  confronU- 
tlon  which  ha*  dominated  U.S. -Soviet  rela- 
tions for  a  generation  " 

To  gain  such  an  end,  the  risks  In  these 
proposals  are  well  worth  taking. 

STTMMAXT       OF       PSINCIPAl-       n«PACT5       OF       TWX 
STKATXGIC     ARMS     LIMITATION     ACRZEMENTS 

A.   ABM   treat]/ 

1.  Neither  side  is  permitted  to  deploy  a 
nationwide  ABM  defense  or  a  base  lor  such 
a  defeiuae. 

3.  Each  side  Is  permitted  to  deploy  a  lim- 
ited defense  of  two  sw^aa — the  national  capi- 
tal and  one  area  containing  ICBMs.  In  each 
defense  area,  out  to  a  150  km  radius,  each 
side  Is  permitted  up  to  100  ABM  launchers 
and  interceptors  and  a  limited  radar  base  for 
these  Interceptors. 

3.  Neither  side  Is  permitted  to  give  ABM 
capabUlty  to  non  ABM  systems,  e.g.,  air  de- 
fense systems. 

4.  Verification  wUl  toe  by  national  means. 
The  parties  have  agreed  not  to  Interfere  with 
these  means. 

5.  The  treaty  will  be  of  unlimited  dura- 
tion. Withdrawal  Is  permitted  for  supreme 
Interest. 

B.   Interim   offensive   agreement 
1    Each  side  Ls  permitted  to  keep  any  fixed 
land  baaed  ICBM  launchers  currently  opera- 
tional or  under  construction.  No  new  fixed 
land  based  ICBM  launchers  may  be  buUt. 

3.  The  Soviets  may  complete  the  313 
modem  large  ballistic  mlssUe  launchers,  e.g. 
for  SS-9  claa«  missiles,  currently  operational 
and  under  construction.  No  new  ones  may  be 
buUt. 

3.  Neither  side  may  convert  to  modem 
large  ballistic  missile  launchers  any  other 
ICBM  launchers. 

4.  Each  side  may  keep  any  SLBM  launch- 
ers operational  or  under  construction.  Also, 
newer  SLBM  launchers  may  be  buUt  as  re- 
placements for  older  SLBM  launchers  or  for 
older  heavy  ICBM  launchers. 

5.  Verification  will  be  by  national  means. 
The  parties  have  agreed  not  to  interfere 
with  these  means. 

6.  The  duration  of  the  Agreement  Is  five 
years.  Withdrawal  Is  permitted  for  supreme 
Interest.  The  parties  have  agreed  In  the  ABM 
Treaty  to  continue  active  negotiations  for 
limitations  on  strategic  offensive  arms. 


C.   Offensive  force*  summary 
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PROPOSED  SALE  BY  THE  AEC  OP 
THE  LA  CROSSE  BOILING  WA- 
TER REACTOR— LACBWR—TOraE 
DAIRYLAND  POWER  COOPERA- 
TIVE 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  by  let- 
ter dated  July  5,  1972.  the  AEC  advised 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
of  its  intent  to  sell  th^  La  Crosse  boiling 
water  reactor— LACBWR.— to  the  Dairy- 
land  Power  Cooperative  The  LACBWR 
is  a  50-niegawatt — net — electrical  nu- 
clear steam  plsint,  located  on  the  east 


bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  about  19 
miles  south  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.  The 
LACBWR  project  was  authorized  under 
section  109(0  of  Public  Law  87-315— 
September  26.  1961.  The  reactor  is  Gov- 
ernment-owned and  is  operated  by 
Dalryland  under  a  contract  with  AEC 
for  a  10-year  period  which  ends  on  No- 
vember 1,  1979.  The  AEC  has  no  uni- 
lateril  right  to  terminate  the  contract. 

Under  its  contract  with  AEC,  Dairy- 
land  operates  the  AEC-owned  nuclear 
plant  on  a  cost  reimbursable  basis;  pur- 
chases from  AEC  the  steam  produced  by 
the  reactor  for  use  in  the  generation  of 
electricity;  and  has  the  use  of  the  re- 
actor as  an  integral  part  of  its  electrical 
system  for  a  period  of  10  years. 

Justification  data  for  the  arrangement 
which  led  to  the  existing  contract  was 
submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  as  re- 
quired by  the  authorizing  legislation. 
Sale  of  the  reactor  prior  to  November  1. 
1974,  will  require  an  amendment  to  the 
arrangement  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Joint  Committee.  Before  the  AEC  can 
sell  the  reactor,  the  proposal  must  lie  be- 
fore the  committee  for  a  period  of  45 
days  while  Congress  is  In  session,  unless 
the  Joint  Committee,  by  resolution  in 
writing,  waves  the  conditions  of  all  or 
any  portion  of  such  45-day  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  cor- 
respondence forwarded  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  concerning  the  pro- 
posed sale.  Backgroimd  documents  re- 
ferred to  in  this  correspondence  are  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energj-. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
Revised      PaoGiuM      JtrsxincATioN     Data— 
LACBWR  PaoJECT — A«rangem«nt  60-110-2 
U.S.  Atomic  Enekgy  Commission, 

WasKington,  DC,  July  5, 1972 
Hon.  John  O  Pastore, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Dear  Senator  Pastore  ;  This  Is  In  further- 
ance of  our  January  21.  1973  letter  that  in- 
formed you  of  the  proposed  arrangementa  on 
which  the  Commission  and  Dalryland  Power 
Coof>erative  had  reached  agreement  In  prin- 
ciple for  the  sale  by  AEC  of  the  La  Crosse 
Boiling  Water  Reactor  (LACBWR)  to  Dalry- 
land for  private  ownership  and  operation. 

We  have  since  negotiated  a  modification  to 
the  existing  operating  contract  with  Dairy- 
land,  copy  enclosed,  for  the  sale  consistent 
with  the  principles  set  forth  In  the  outline  of 
the  proposed  arrangements  that  accompanied 
our  January  21,  1972  letter. 

Pursuswit  to  applicable  statutory  require- 
ments, this  letter  and  enclosures  are  submit- 
ted as  revised  program  Justification  data  for 
the  LACBWR  Project  (Arrangement  60-110- 
2 ) .  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  reactor  plant 
and  fuel  to  Dalryland  In  accordance  with  the 
enclosed  proposed  contract  modification.  The 
Commission  and  Dalryland  expect  to  execute 
this  modification  shortly.  Thereafter,  It  U 
planned  that  transfer  of  title  to  Dalrylaoa 
wUl  take  place  coincident  with  Da^rylJ™ 
obtaining  a  conversion  of  the  existing  10  CTK 
Part  115  operating  authorization  to  th«  t>«c- 
easary  licenses  for  its  private  ownership  »nfl 
operation  of  the  plant.  We  wUl  advise  the 
Committee  when  such  transfer  Is  made,  unui 
title  transfer,  the  reactor  will  continue  to  be 
operated  by  DalryUnd  for  ABC  undwr  the 
exlBtlng  contractual  arrangement. 
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There  Is  enclosed  an  estimate  of  the  cosU 
J^  in  connection  with  the  LACBWK 
S„n^  alter  giving  effect  to  the  sale  arrange- 
^«  Th"»27,8M,000  estimate  Is  less  than 
^"urrentlv  authorized  $28,204,000  for  the 
^1*ct  AB  slated  in  this  enclosure,  this  cost 
JS*  do«  not  include  three  contingencies 
^r^lch  AEC  retains  responsibility  foUow- 
M^he  sale.  In  view  of  the  unlikelihood  of 
l^v  erf  these  contingencies  materializing,  "nie 

^mum  potential  ^^^^'^l°''^JL''^ 
^  contingencies  Is  estimated  at  $4,000,000 
^ti^ounf.  added  to  the  $27,894,000  stated 
irTthe  enclosed  cost  estimate,  aggregates  less 
San  the  cum^nt  authorization  of  $28,204,000 
^,,«  15^;  The  enclosed  contract  modification 
Cunl^es  that  the  Commission's  obligation 
^ri^respect  to  these  contingencies  Is  subject 
„  the  availability  of  appropriated  funds.  In 
view  of  the  foregoing,  the  current  authoriza- 
tion should  remain  unchanged,  in  order  that 
It  will  be  available  against  which  to  request 
appropriation  of  funds  In  the  unlikely  event 
Sey  are  needed  for  any  of  these  three  con- 

^'^houiryou  desire  any  further  information 
on  this  matter,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

R.   E.   HOIXINGSWORTH, 

General  Manager. 

La  Ceosse  BOILING  Water  Riactor  Project- 
Arrangement  60-110-2 

ESTiKATE  or  project  COSTS  TO  AEC.  GIVING 
irrtCT  TO  PROPOSED  SALE  OF  LACBWB  TO 
DAIRTLAND  POWER  COOPERATIVE 

Thousand 

AEC-owned    reactor    plant—design 

and       construction        generator 

plant— furnished    by    Dalryland 

at    cost    of    approximately    $8  7 

million    $12,456 

Fabrication  of  reactor  fuel — Cores 

land  II l.SS'r 

AEC-furntshed  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial for  Cores  I  and  H 6.  209 

Reactor  plant  operations' 7.436 

Fuel  use  charges  waived  by  AEC-       2.358 
Revenue    from    sale    of    steam    to 

Dalr>iand  for  generator  plant..     U,672) 
Replacement    power   payments 2.331 

Total     estimated     costs     to 

AEC    30,644 

Sale    price    of    reactor    plant    and 
Cores  I  and  II  to  Dalryland (2.750) 


Net  estimated  cost  of  proj- 
ect  to   AEC^    27.894 

Includes  operating  costs  to  11  1  71  (the 
date  as  of  which  the  sale  is  to  be  made  effec- 
tive for  financial  settlement  purposes) .  plus 
provision  for  AEC  responslbUltles  thereafter 
under  the  terms  of  the  sale  contract,  except 
that  the  following  contingencies  have  not 
been  provided  for  in  the  above  costs  In  view 
of  the  unlikelihood  of  their  materializing: 

I  a)  Should  Dalryland  determine  to  j)erma- 
nently  close  down  the  reactor  plant  prior  to 
11  1  74.  AEC  wUl  pay  Dalryland  a  lump  sum 
of  $1,000,000   toward   deconamissioning,   etc. 

(b)  Should  there  be  a  reactor  plant  faU- 
ure  (exclusive  of  a  faUure  confined  to  the 
fuel)  prior  to  11/1/74  which  the  parties  agree 
Is  estimated  to  cost  Dalryland  more  than 
$1,000,000  to  repair.  AEC  will  pay  80%  of 
Datryland'5  net  cost  for  replacement  power 
until  the  reactor  plant  Is  retvtrned  to  opera- 
tion by  Dalryland  or  until  Dalryland  re- 
stores its  generator  plant  to  operation  with 
steam  from  another  source,  whichever  Is 
earlier  but  In  no  event  for  more  than  three 
years.  (The  amount  payable  by  AEC  wUl 
be  aCv  of  any  excess  of  the  cost  to  Dalryland 
of  the  replacement  power,  over  what  it  would 
have  cost  Dalryland  to  produce  that  power 
in  the  nuclear  plant.  Thus,  should  the  con- 
tingency materlaltoe.  AJEC's  liability  may  be 
nU.  but  the  maximum  liability  estimated  Is 
$2  5  million.) 


(c)  In  the  event  the  parties  determine 
prior  to  11  1'79,  based  on  data  then  avaU- 
able,  that  any  or  aU  of  the  carbon  steel 
forced  circulation  piping  (installed  as  a  de- 
velopmental aspect  of  the  plant)  must  be  re- 
placed by  11  1  82  for  safety  reaaoM.  AEC 
wUl  compensate  Dalryland  for  such  replace- 
ment. (The  amount  payable  by  AEC  in  the 
event  thU  contingency  arises  wUl  depend 
upon  the  extent  of  piping  that  must  be  re- 
placed, but  Is  estimated  to  involve  not  more 
than  $600,000.) 

In  the  event  any  of  the  foregoing  contin- 
gencies materialize,  the  Commission  will 
advise  JCAE.  and  seek  the  appropriation  of 
any  additional  funds  necessary  therefor. 

VS.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Washington,  DC  ,  January  22,  1972. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastore, 

Chairm.an,  Joint  Comm,ittee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Dear  Senator  Pastore:  You  wUl  recall 
that  during  the  FY  1972  Authorization  Hear- 
ings we  advised  the  Committee  of  our  Intent 
to  pursue  with  Dalryland  Power  Cooperative 
(DPC)  the  possibility  of  their  taking  over  the 
La  Crosse  Boiling  Water  Reactor  (LACBWR) 
for  private  ownership  and  operation. 

Under  the  Commission's  existing  contract 
with  DPC  the  earliest  date  on  which  the 
reactor  could  be  offered  to  DPC  for  purchase 
is  November  1,  1974.  Consequently,  the  dis- 
cussions between  AEC  and  DPC  have  been  on 
the  basis  that  transfer  of  the  reactor  plant 
at  this  time,  which  xs  outside  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  contract,  would  have  to  be  by 
mutual  agreement  on  arrangements  which 
eskch  party  considers  more  advantageous  than 
continuation  of  the  existing  contract  for 
operation  of  the  reactor. 

Following  initial  discussions,  DPC  sub- 
mitted the  proposal  contained  in  its  enclosed 
letter  of  August  16,  1871.  In  essence,  this 
proposal  amounts  to  DPC  paying  a  purchase 
price  of  $1.  with  AEC  continuing  to  bear  the 
risks  and  be  responsible  for  substantially  the 
same  obligations  that  It  now  has  under  the 
operating  contract,  except  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  DPC's  normal  operating  expenses 

Further  discussions  resulted  In  the  parties 
reaching  agreement  in  principle  on  revised 
arrangements  as  set  forth  in  the  enclosed 
"Outline  of  Proposed  i»urchase  Arrange- 
ments." Briefly,  these  revised  arrangements, 
acceptable  to  both  parties  as  the  basis  for 
negotiation  of  a  definitive  agreement  are: 
DPC  to  pay  $2.75  million  for  the  reactor 
plant  and  the  two  fuel  cores  now  at  the  site. 
DPC  to  own  the  fuel  material  in  the  two 
cores,  reprocessing  of  which  Is  to  be  DPC's 
responsibility  and  expense. 

From  above  $2.75  million.  AEC  to  allow 
DPC  a  lump  sum  of  $650,000  to  make  repairs 
and  modifications  that  have  been  agreed 
upon  as  necessary. 

AEC  is  relievcKl  of  all  obUgatlons  with 
respect  to  the  reactor  plant  and  Its  opera- 
tion, except  for  ceirtain  additional  plant 
modifloations  not  now  considered  neces- 
sary, shotild  they  become  necessary,  and  for 
certain  contingencies  (as  specified  u.ider  2 
and  3.  respectively,  of  the  "Outline"). 

From  a  financial  standpoint,  the  advan- 
tages to  AEC  and  the  potential  benefits  and 
risks  to  DPC  from  the  proposed  arrangements 
are  reflected  In  some  detail  In  otir  enclosed 
analysis,  "Effect  of  Proposed  Sale  at 
LACBWB  to  DPC  "  From  the  OommlBsion's 
programatic  standpoint,  the  continuation  of 
LACBWR  Is  not  necessary  since  the  project 
is  outside  the  mainstream  of  our  currently 
most  pressing  reactor  development  efforts. 
It  l8  our  conclusion  that  the  proposed  sale 
arrangements  offer  advantages  to  both  par- 
ties over  continuing  under  the  existing  op- 
erating contract.  In  that: 

AEC  will  save  dollars  in  any  event  and, 
should  the  plant  encounter  unforeseen  tech- 
nical difficulties,  AEC  will  be  relieved  of  ob- 
ligations under  the  existing  contract  which 


outweigh  the  limited  contingencies  that  AEC 
wlU  continue  to  be  responsible  for  under  the 
proposed  sale  arrangements. 

The  arrangements  offer  the  opportunity 
to  DPC  to  realize  economic  benefits  from 
purchasing  the  reactor  for  private  operation. 
These  potential  benefits  to  DPC  lif  the  plant 
runs  weU  after  purchase)  and  risks  (If  It 
doesn't)  are  fairly  balanced  Sufficiently  so 
that  AEC  la  not  giving  DPC  a  windfall  on 
the  one  hand  or,  on  the  other,  leaving  It 
with  risks  that  are  unreasonable  or  beyond 
lU  abUlty  to  sustain 

We  plan  to  proceed  to  negotiate  with  DPC 
a  definitive  agreement  for  Its  purchase  of 
LACBWR  on  the  basis  of  the  aforementioned 
arrangements  which  have  been  accepted  by 
the  parties  in  principle.  Should  there  be  any 
significant  departures  from  these  arrange- 
ments during  the  negotiations,  we  will  in- 
form you.  We  also  plan  to  submit  revised 
project  Justification  data,  reflecting  the  de- 
finitive agreement  negotiated  for  transfer  of 
LACBWR  to  DF^.  as  soon  as  the  negotiations 
are  completed. 

Should  you  desire  any  further  information 
on  this  matter,  we  will  be  pleased  to  provide 


It. 


Sincerely, 


General  Manager. 


Joint  CoMMmcE  on  Atomic  Energy  Staff 
Analysis  of  Proposed  Sale  by  AEC  of  the 
La  Crosse  Boiling  Water  Reactor — 
LACBWR — TO  the  Dairyland  Power  Coop- 
erative 

The  Commission,  by  letter  dated  July  5, 
1972,  to  Chairman  Pastore.  has  advised  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Its  intent  to  sell  the  La 
Crosse  BoUlng  Water  Reactor  (LACBWR  i 
to  Dalrvland  Power  Cooperative. 

LACBWR  Is  a  60-megawatt  i  net  i  electrical 
nuclear  steam  plant,  located  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  about  19  mUes 
south  of  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin.  The  LACBWR 
project  was  authorized  under  Section  109 ic) 
of  Public  Law  87-315  (September  26,  1961). 
The  reactor  is  Oovernment-owned  and  Is  op- 
erated by  Dalryland  under  a  contract  with 
AEC  for  a  ten-year  period  which  ends  on 
November  1,  1979.  The  AEC  has  no  unilateral 
right  to  terminate  the  contract 

Under  Its  contract  with  AEC,  Dairyland 
operates  the  AEC-owned  nuclear  plant  on 
a  cost  reimbursable  basis;  purchases  from 
AEC  the  steam  produced  by  the  reactor  for 
use  In  the  generation  of  electricity,  and  has 
the  use  of  the  reactor  as  an  integral  part  of 
its  electrical  system  for  a  period  of  ten 
vears. 

Under  the  existing  contract,  November  1. 
1974,  l8  the  earliest  date  on  which  the  re- 
actor could  be  sold  to  Dalryland.  The  con- 
tract requires  the  Commission  to  offer  to 
sell  the  reactor  to  Dalr>laxid  upon  expiration 
of  the  operating  term  of  ten  years  (Novem- 
ber 1,  1979).  but  the  Commission  may  offer 
to  sell  the  reactor  at  any  time  during  the 
second  Ave  years  of  operation  (that  Is  after 
November  1,  1973).  Under  the  contract, 
Dairyland  has  an  obligation  to  buy  the  reac- 
tor if  it  is  determined  to  be  an  eoonomlc  and 
reliable  power  producer.  Justification  data 
for  the  arrangement  which  led  to  the  exist- 
ing contract  was  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  as  required  by  the  authorizing 
legislation.  Sale  of  the  reactor  prior  to  No- 
vember 1,  1974,  wUl  require  an  amendment 
to  the  arrangement  which  was  submitted  to 
the  Joint  Committee.  Before  the  Commission 
can  sell  the  reactor,  the  proposal  must  lie 
before  the  Committee  for  a  period  of  46  days 
while  Congress  is  In  aeaslon,  unless  the  Joint 
Committee,  by  resolution  in  writing,  waives 
the  conditions  of  all  or  any  portion  of  such 
46-day  period. 

The  CommlBsion's  reaaon  for  the  propoeed 
sale  of  the  reactor  prior  to  November  1,  1974, 
Is  premised  on  the  fact  that  continued  op- 
eration  of   the   reactor   Is  of   no   technical 
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value  to  AEC  and  termination  of  AEC"9  con- 
tractual responsibilities  would  benefit  AEC 
economu-ally  i  at  least  approximately  »5.6 
million).  Datrvland  would  pay  AEC  *2.750.- 
000  for  the  reactor  and  for  two  fuel  cores 
now  at  the  site.  Sale  of  the  reactor  this  year 
would  reduce  the  Commission's  term  for  pay- 
ing costs  for  operation  of  the  reactor  from 
a  certain  three  additional  years  (November 
1,  1974)  and  a  probable  eight  additional 
years  (November  1.  1979). 

The  Commission  would  undertake  no  obli- 
gations under  the  proposed  sales  arrange- 
ment which  It  does  not  already  have  under 
the  existing  contract  .As  summarized  below, 
the  sales  arrangement  will  actually  result  In 
a  sizeable  reduction  in  the  costs  which  AEC 
must  obligate  for  reactor  operation  and  sig- 
nificantly limit  the  conilu«ency-typ«  AEC 
risks  under  the  existing  contract. 

(a)  AEC  currently  pays  the  operating  coets 
fur  the  reactor.  Operating  costs  through  No- 
vember 1.  1971.  the  agreed-upon  date  for 
purposes  oi  financial  settlement,  are  esti- 
mated to  be  $7.4  million.  In  the  absence  of 
a  sale,  the  AEC  could  continue  to  have  the 
resp-onsibUltv  to  pay  operating  coets  to  No- 
vember 1.  1979.  which  woiUd  involve  an  esti- 
mated  ten   mllUcn  additional  dollars. 

( b  I  The  Commission  currently  has  an  obll- 
^'atlon  to  provide  replacement  power  if 
LACBWR  Is  shut  down  for  nuclear  causes. 
The  AEC  has  already  paid  Dairyland  $2.3  mi!- 
li.  a  for  this  purpoee  Under  the  proposed 
sale,  the  AEC  UablUty  tor  replacement  power 
would  be  Kmlted  to  a  maximum  of  36  months 
and  then  only  If  a  shutdown  for  nuclear 
causes  occur  prior  to  November  1.  1974.  and 
the  cost  of  repair  to  Dairyland  Is  In  excess 
of  Jl  million. 

(c)  Under  the  existing  Contract.  AEC  has 
%  v.-ontlmilr.g  obligation  for  ten  years  to  keep 
tne  reactor  In  an  operable  condition.  Under 
the  proposed  sale.  AEC  has  allowed  $650,000 
to  provide  for  all  expected  modification  nec- 
essarv  to  permit  Dairy'.and  to  obtain  the 
required  AEC  provisional  operating  license. 
(The  $650,000  would  be  oBset  from  Dairy- 
land's  $2.750  000  purchase  price  ) 

id)  AEC  currently  has  the  responsibility 
t  J  replace  the  third  feed  water  heater  If  nec- 
essary at  any  time  during  the  ten-year  oper- 
ating' term.  Under  the  proposed  sale,  this 
obligation  Ls  limited  to  November  1.  1974 

lei  .AEC,  under  the  existing  contract,  has 
the  ivsponslbUlty  to  provide  for  the  decom- 
missioning of  the  faculty  in  the  event  the 
plant  Is  .not  determined  to  be  an  economic 
and  reliable  power  producer  at  the  end  of 
the  ten-year  term.  Under  the  proposed  sale, 
the  AEC  obligation  for  decommissioning  Is 
limited  to  $1  million  and  to  that  extent  only 
If  pemianent  shutdown  fc«-  valid  technical 
reasons  occurs  prior  to  November  1,  1974, 

With  the  exception  of  the  three  contin- 
gencies (summarized  below i .  all  of  the  fund- 
ing necessary  for  the  Commission  to  satisfy 
Its  obligations  under  the  proposed  sales  con- 
tract Is  Included  In  the  $7,4  million  which 
Is  currently  obligated  for  the  operating  cost 
of  the  facility  up  to  November  1  1971  The 
three  contingencies  not  funded  and  which 
would  require  additional  appropriations  If 
the  events  covered  by  the  contingencies  occur 
are  as  follows 

$1  mUlion  to  cover  decommissioning;  ap- 
proximately $600,000  to  cover  replacement  of 
carbon  steel  piping;  and  approximately  $2.5 
million  to  proylde  for  replacement  power. 

The  maximum  estimated  amount  of  addi- 
tional funds  which  might  be  needed  to  cover 
these  contingencies  la  estimated  to  be  $4 
million  In  the  technical  Judgment  of  the 
.AEC  staff,  the  decommissioning  and  replace- 
ment power  contingencies  are  remote 

In  view  of  the  foregoing.  It  would  appear 
that  the  proposed  sale  of  the  plant  Is  In  the 
best  Interest  of  the  Government  In  that: 
(1)  AEC  has  already  obtained  all  of  the  m- 
formatlon  It  needs  from  the  operation  of  the 
plant;   (2)   AEC's  expenses  for  the  operation 


of  the  plant  beyond  November  1,  1971,  will 
be  ellmmated;  (3)  AEC's  risks  beyond  No- 
vember 1.  1971.  are  reasonable,  for  the  most 
part  remote,  and  Ir.  any  event,  less  than 
under  the  existing  contract:  and  (4)  man- 
power resources  which  are  applied  to  the 
L.ACBWR  program  would  be  available  to  pro- 
grams of  greater  scope  and  urgency. 

The  economic  value  of  the  plant  to  Dairy- 
land  depends  on  how  well  the  plant  operates 
and  for  how  long.  If  the  plant  Is  operational 
over  a  life  of  20  yesLrs,  for  example.  Dairy- 
land  will  have  purchased  for  $2  1  million  an 
asset  whose  economic  value  Is  about  $7.1 
million  I  $4  5  million  for  the  reactor  and  $2.6 
million  for  fuel).  But  Dairyland,  by  pur- 
chasing the  reactor  as  of  November  1.  1971. 
Is  giving  up  the  rights  It  has  under  the  exist- 
ing contract  for  an  additional  three  or  pos- 
sibly eight  years  In  which  to  demonstrate 
the  plant's  reliability  and  economics.  If  risks 
do  materialize,  the  economic  value  of  the 
reactor  could  be  reduced  practically  to  zero 
and  Dairyland  could  loee  the  use  of  Its  tur- 
bine-generator set  In  which  it  has  an  Invest- 
ment of  about  $7  mllUon  until  an  alternate 
steam  source  Is  acquired. 


muting  our  expressions  of  concern  and 
solidarity  as  elements  of  an  overall  "bar- 
gain of  convenience"  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. To  do  so  would  be  a  betrayal  of  our- 
selves and  the  freedom  for  which  men 
and  women  have  fought  and  sacrifled  for 
centuries  and  which  is  the  base  of  our 
owTi  freedom. 


CAPTIVE    N.\TIONS    WEEK— 1972 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  year- 
ly observsmce  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
expresses  our  sense  of  solidarity  and 
support  of  the  desire  for  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  peoples  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  East  Europe.  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  established  by  Public  Law 
86-90,  of  which  I  was  a  cosponsor,  em- 
phasizes that  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  through  their  representatives  in 
Congress,  do  not  and  cannot  forget  the 
plight  of  those  East  European  peoples 
whose  fundamental  human  rights  and 
aspirations  for  national  independence 
are  still  denied  them  today. 

U.S.  ties  with  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe  particularly  are  bonds  of  sym- 
pathy and  understanding:  they  are  ties 
of  family,  culture,  and  religion  for  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  who  trace  their  ori- 
gins to  those  lands.  They  are  also  ties 
of  histor>'  and  tradition  as  the  names 
of  such  American  heroes  as  Kossuth, 
Pulaski,  and  Kosciuszko  bear  out.  And 
these  nations  themselves  have  derived 
inspiration  and  assistance  from  the 
United  States  in  their  own  historic  quests 
for  national  independence. 

Recent  far-reaching  diplomatic 
achievements  such  as  the  SALT  agree- 
ments, the  Four  Power  Berlin  Treaty, 
and  Chancellor  Brandt's  "Ostpolitik," 
and  the  forthcoming  European  Security 
Conference  and  the  parallel  MBFR  nego- 
tiations all  seek  a  normalization  of  re- 
lations between  East  and  West  in  Eu- 
rope. But  normalization  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  mean  acquiescence  in  the  per- 
petual denial  of  human  freedom  in  one- 
half  of  an  artificially  divided  Europe. 
In  our  own  search  for  stability  in  our 
relationship  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  we  must 
not  sacrifice  our  own  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  human 
dignity. 

The  harsh  reality  of  repression  and 
the  continuing  struggle  for  Independence 
and  freedom  of  expression  throughout 
Eastern  Europe  reafBrms  our  resolve  to 
use  all  our  resources  of  diplomacy,  mo- 
rality, and  world  public  opinion  so  that 
freedom  is  ultimately  realized  again  by 
the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations.  We 
must  not  fail  these  captive  nations  by 


ANOTHER  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE 
ADMINISTRATION'S  CREDIBILITY 
GAP 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  dill- 
gent  avoidance  of  candor  has  become  a 
habit  as  well  as  a  fine  art  mth  the 
present  administration. 

In  order  to  get  crowd  figures  for 
Transpo,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, according  to  a  recent  Washington 
Post  report,  contracted  with  a  Washing- 
ton firm.  The  head  of  the  firm  told  the 
Post  that — 

The  attendance  estimates  hadn't  been 
based  on  a  full  count  of  persons  entering 
the  gates,  but  Instead  had  been  based  on 
estimates  of  the  number  of  cars  arriving 
land  average  number  of  persons  per  car), 
the  weight  of  tickets  taken  in,  and  the  speed 
at  which  traffic  was  moving  on  entrance 
ramps;  as  well  as  compilations  of  such  Item* 
as  the  number  of  lost  children,  which  usually 
constitute  a  more  or  less  fljced  percentage  of 
the  total  crowd  at  large  events  like  Transpo. 

With  due  deference  to  the  ingenious 
circuitousness  of  this  approach,  one 
wonders  why,  if  an  accurate  crowd  count 
is  desired,  they  did  not  count  the  people. 
Another  fleeting  thought  Is  this :  Is  there 
a  "fixed  percentage"  of  "lost  children"  In 
all  of  our  Government's  public  informa- 
tion policies? 


ACT  OF  COMPASSION  AND  CON- 
CERN BY  CITIZEN  OP  EASLEY, 
S.C. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Greenville.  S.C,  News  of  June  28,  1972. 
contains  an  article  concerning  an  act  of 
great  compassion  and  human  concern 
by  a  citizen  of  Easley,  S.C.  The  article 
outlines  the  events  of  June  24, 1972,  when 
Charles  Bowens,  a  52-year-old  carrier, 
saw  flames  coming  from  the  second  floor 
of  an  apartment  building  in  Easley  dur- 
ing the  predawn  hours. 

Mr.  Bowens'  alert  reaction  to  that 
danger  and  persistent  attempts  to 
awaken  the  tenants  of  that  apartment 
building  undoubtedly  saved  a  number  of 
lives. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Newspaper 
Carrier  Sees  Early  Flames  In  Easley,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Greenville  (S.C.)   News.  June  28, 

1972] 
Newspapkh   Carrieb   Sees  Eaklt  Flames  n» 
Easlet 
(By  Walt  Belcher) 
Easiet. — A  newspaper  carrier  sees  a  dif- 
ferent world  from  most  In  the  early  hours 
of  his  deUverles.  He  sees  deserted  stre«a. 
sometimes    an    occasional    rabbit    that  iM 
managed  to  survlye  surburbla,  and  very  often 
he  sees  a  sunrise. 

But  Greenville  News  carrier  Charles  Bow- 
ens  saw   something   last   Saturday   morning 
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j^  migbt  have  saved  the  Uves  of  48  peo- 

•^wens  52.  a  hard-working  carrier  who 
-Ibts  the  Easley  area,  was  deUverlng  papers 
nn  West  B  Avenue  about  4:30  a.m.  when  he 
g,w  flames  coming  from  the  second  story  of 
the  Nftlley  Apartments. 

-I  was  deUvering  from  my  car,"  he  said.  I 
saw  the  blaze  when  I  was  a  block  away  from 
the  apartment  and  I  drove  down  honking  my 
Zt  horn  "  Bowens  said.  "I  didn't  see  any 
Ughts  in  the  apartment,  so  I  started  hoUer- 

"^wens  said  It  seemed  like  he  woke  up  the 
whole  neighborhood,  but  no  one  in  the  apart- 
mant  buUding  responded. 

■■I  went  inside  to  the  first  downstairs  apart- 
ment "  he  said,  "and  I  beat  on  the  door  but 
no  one  answered."  He  said  he  went  across  the 
street  and  called  the  Easley  Fire  Department. 
Bowens  said   he   then   went    back   Into   the 

house. 

■1  was  concerned  about  two  Invalid  women 
who  were  in  wheelchairs.  I  knew  most  of  the 
people  living  there  and  1  wanted  to  get  them 
out  because  the  flames  were  gettUig  bigger." 
Tommy  Walker.  21.  awoke  about  the  same 
time  Bowens  saw  the  blaze.  He  tried  to  get 
hH  mother,  Mrs.  Lessle  'Walker,  into  her 
wheelchair  and  out  of  their  second  floor 
apartment.  He  saw  that  the  chair  would  not 
go  down  the  steps,  so  he  picked  his  mother 
up  and  carried  her  out. 

Bowens  went  upstairs  through  the  flames 
and  smoke  and  helped  others  to  get  out.  In- 
cluding another  Invalid,  Mrs.  Jessie  Mae  Gam- 
brell.  Bowens  said  he  was  not  afraid  and 
aames  didn't  bother  him  because  he  doesn't 
get  upset  too  easily. 

Bowens.  who  once  lived  In  the  Nalley 
Apartments,  said  he  knew  the  old  buUdlng 
would  biu-n  easily  if  It  ever  caught  on  fire. 

Easley  Fire  Chief  Jimmy  Cobb  said  Bowens' 
quick  action  might  have  prevented  the  fire 
from  becoming  an  even  worse  disaster.  The 
20-year-oId,  two-story  brick  apartment  house 
was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  blaze. 

Kaslev  liremen  answered  the  call  about  4:35 
Saturdav  morning.  By  that  time  the  entire 
second  stor>'  had  burned.  Much  of  the  burn- 
ing ruin  had  fallen  to  the  first  fioor. 

In  all,  twelve  black  famUles.  representing 
«  men.  women  and  children,  were  left  'r.ome- 
less.  Their  clothing  and  ftirnlture  was  either 
burned  or  damaged  by  water  used  to  fight 
the  blaze.  No  one  was  Injured. 

The  cause  of  the  fire  had  not  been  deter- 
mined Tuesdav.  but  Chlel  Cobb  said  he  did 
not  suspect  foul  play.  Some  of  the  former 
tenants  of  the  building  said  they  thought  the 
are  started  In  room  two,  which  they  said  was 
vacant. 

The  fire  was  not  the  worst  in  the  city's 
history  as  far  as  cost  of  damage  goes.  Cobb 
said,  but  It  has  displaced  more  people  and 
affected  more  lives  than  any  other  fire  In 
recent  history. 

Bowens.  who  also  works  for  J.  P.  Stevens 
Co  m  Greenville  and  part-time  at  Berea  High 
School  has  been  a  GreetivUle  News  Carrier 
Just  over  two  years.  He  lives  about  six  blocks 
from  where  the  fire  occured. 


NEWSP.^PER  GUILD  SHOWS  ITS 
COLORS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  year  we  have  heard  an 
actual  flood  of  words  about  freedom  of 
the  press  and  the  public's  right  to  know. 
The  argiiment  was  used  over  and  over 
again  to  defend  the  stealing  of  the  Pen- 
tagon papers  and  their  .subsequent  pub- 
lication by  newspapers  which  knew  they 
were  printing  classified  Government  in- 
formation. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  a  question  arises 
involving  the  press  which  I  believe  the 


public  has  a  right  to  know  lots  more 
about. 

I  am  speaking.  Mr.  President,  of  the 
apparent  endorsement  of  Democratic 
presidential  nominee  George  McGovbrn 
by  the  American  Newspaper  Guild.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least 
written  about  stories  that  has  come  out 
of  the  Democratic  Party's  Convention 
and  its  aftermath.  The  question  arises  as 
to  just  what  has  the  guild  done  in  this 
respect.  All  that  I  know  about  it  was  the 
story  which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Evening  SUr  and  Daily  News  of  Friday, 
July  14.  It  carried  a  Miami  Beach  date- 
line and  was  written  by  an  anonymous 
"Star  staff  writer." 

This  story  reported  that  Charles  A. 
Perlik,  Jr..  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild,  walked  into  the  McGovem  press 
room  the  day  before  in  the  Doral  Hotel 
and  announced  "the  endorsement  of  our 
union  for  George  McGovern  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  I  appeal 
to  you  to  support  that  candidacy  as 
well." 

According  to  the  Star  story,  the  room 
immediately  exploded  with  political  re- 
porters declaiming  the  action  and  de- 
manding to  know  upon  whose  authority 
Perlik  was  acting.  He  said  he  was  actmg 
on  a  recent  unanimous  vote  of  the  News- 
paper Guild's  14-member  executive 
board.  He  also  told  the  reporters  that  it 
was  time  for  .ioumaUsts  to  stop  being 
"political  eunuchs."  according  to  the 
story 

Mr.  President.  I  certainly  have  no  wish 
to  make  a  lot  of  enemies  among  the  33,- 
000  reporters,  photographers,  and  others 
who  make  up  the  guild.  However,  if  the 
Newspaper  Guild  is  going  to  take  a  po- 
litical position  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  it  is  time  that  the  American  peo- 
ple who  are  dependent  upon  guild  mem- 
bers for  their  news  are  told  all  about  it. 
It  is  not  enough.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  to  .say 
that  this  was  a  group  "Freudian  slip"  in 
order  to  explain  it  away  as  merely  the 
misguided  action  of  an  executive  board. 
In  all  fairness.  Mr,  President,  the  Star 
story  said  that  within  a  few  hours  a  peti- 
tion" was  circulating  at  the  convention 
headquarters  expressmg  the  "strongest 
po.ssible  disapproval"  of  the  union  action 
and  promising  further  action  to  counter 
It.  The  petition  noted  that  a  reporter's 
political  preference  was  a  private  and 
personal  matter  and  that  the  press  "is 
suspect  enough  '  without  the  "outrageous 
arbitrary  action  "  of  its  union  officials. 

Mr.  President,  it  certainly  is  no  secret 
that  I  am  one  who  has  raised  not  only 
suspicions  but  deliberate  charges  against 
some  sections  of  the  communications 
media  for  what  I  believe  to  be  a  built-in 
bias  in  favor  of  radical  Democrats  like 
Senator  George  McGovern,  even  as  some 
members  of  the  press  are  becoming  self- 
conscious  and  critical  of  the  image  their 
associates  are  creating.  The  latest  attack 
on  Wasliington  correspondents  comes 
from  none  other  than  Robert  Novak,  of 
the  columning  team  of  Evans  and  Novak. 
and  for  years  a  reporter  for  the  Wall 
Street  Jotimal. 

Novak  let  his  hair  down  In  a  copy- 
righted paper  he  prepared  for  a  sympo- 
sium at  Kenyon  CoUege  which  is  later  to 


be  incorporated  mto  a  book  called  "Mass 
Media  and  Modern  Democrats 

Of  the  Washington  correspondents. 
Novak  said  this: 

More  and  more,  the  members  of  the  Wash- 
ington prsBB  share  a  lot  of  the  world  views 
taken  by  tlie  dominant  liberals  who  control 
ihe  Democratic  Party. 

Novak  said  he  sees  "increasingly,  a 
rigid  conformity  among  the  Washington 
Press  Corps"  and  "a  startling  consensus 
on  the  basic  perceptions." 

Interestingly  enough,  the  Washington 
Post  on  Sunday  carried  nearly  a  page  and 
a  half  In  Its  editorial  section  on  the  press 
and  Its  critics  without  ever  mentioning 
the  resolution  reportedly  adopted  by  the 
American  Newsps^jer  Guild. 

Mr.  President,  the  action  of  the  News- 
paper  Guild,  whether  it  runs  Into  a  pro- 
test petition  or  not,  does  not  surprise  me 
one  bit.  Many  times  I  have  referred  to 
the  liberal  leaning  of  some  sections  of 
the  American  Press  Corps  and  offered  the 
opinion  that  it  had  its  roots  in  actions 
taken  long  ago  in  the  1930's  when  the 
Newspaper  Guild  was  first  organized. 

In  my  recent  book.  "The  Conscience  of 
a  Majority,"  I  developed  this  theme,  and 
because  I  believe  it  nas  a  more  direct 
application  today  than  ever  before  I  am 
going  to  repeat  one  segment  of  my  chap- 
ter on  the  conmiunlcatlons  media.  Here 
is  what  it  says: 

.Aiding  and  abetting  what  I  like  to  refer  to 
as  almost  the  development  of  a  Journalistic 
frame  of  mmd  in  this  nation  was  the  grow- 
ing power  and  propaganda  efforts  of  orga- 
nized labor.  The  union  boesee  wielded  enor- 
mous influence  over  the  public  information 
media  just  through  the  emotional  presenta- 
tion of  their  cause  Me.  to  help  the  down- 
trodden, underpaid  working  man).  But 
where  the  iinlons  are  concerned.,  the  effort 
didn't  stop  at  the  art  of  persuasion.  It  be- 
came more  direct  through  the  thing  that 
unions  were  doing  best  in  the  early  1930's— 
organizing. 

It  was  in  this  period   that   the   American 
Newspaper  Guild  gained  its  great  power  in 
•he  ranks  of  the  nation's  reporters.  In  those 
days,  becoming  a  member  of  the  newspaper 
guild  almost  automatically  aligned  a  reporter 
with  the  overall  objective  of  organized  labor 
It  put  him  on  the  side  of  labor  against  the 
side   of  management,   yet  his  job   newswise 
oft«n  forced  him  to  cover  strikes  and  charged 
him  with  the  responsibility  to  report  accu- 
rately on  the  activities  of  both  union  and 
management   officials.    This,   of   course,   was 
during  the  popular  reign  of  a  noted  news- 
paper leftist  and  columnist  named  Heywood 
Broun.  Mr.  Broun,  as  President  of  the  Guild 
and   as   a   newspaper   columnist,  very   often 
called   the   tune    for    a    biased    and    slanted 
orchestration  on  the  part  of  llheral  mombers 
of  the  Fourth   Estate    'When   he  died,    ither 
■•bell  cow"  columnist*  took  over  the  unofflcial 
but  hlghlv  effective  work  of  leading  the  pack 
I  doubt   If  there   was   any   official    under- 
standing, but  over  the  years  It  could  be  ob- 
seri-ed  that  a  thesis  or  argument  which  had 
its  beginnmg  In  a  column  by  some  outstand- 
ing liberal  writer  such  as  Walter  Llppmann 
or  Marauls  Chllds  was  soon  backed  up  and 
repeated   In   various   forms   by   other   writers 
and    commentators     It    almost    seemed    as 
though    the    pro-liberal    memJsers    of    the 
Fourth  Estate  read  certain  papers  and  certam 
writers  each  day  to  get  the  "morning  line  "  to 
be  followed. 

Other  facets  of  union  pressure  on  a  pres- 
entation of  news  were  to  be  found  In  other 
kinds  of  union  organization.  For  example,  the 
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truck  drivers  who  distributed  newspapers 
were  unionized.  The  printers,  without  whom 
no  newspaper  can  publlah,  were  unionized. 
And  In  these  days  it  was  popular  and  ac- 
cepted for  some  unions.  Including  the  Guild, 
to  take  public  stands  on  national  Issues  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  with  their  particular  prob- 
lems of  employment,  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions These  actions,  of  course,  placed  the 
OuUd  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  bitterly 
fought  Issues  which  all  newsmen  should  have 
been  free  :o  report  on  objectively  and  without 
any  affiliation  strains  at  all  Another  com- 
plicating factor  which  tended  to  Influence 
this  generation  of  newsmen  was  the  Guild's 
affiliation  with  the  CIO.  The  Congress  of  to- 
dustrtal  Organizations,  at  that  juncture  In 
our  history,  was  bitterly  partisan  on  behalf 
of  the  Democratic  Party  and  liberal  objec- 
tives all  the  way  down  the  line.  Not  a  few 
Guild  units  In  the  1930"s  were  Infiltrated  by 
United  States  communists,  some  of  whom 
were  ousted  In  bitterly  fought  union  meet- 
ings. 

What  I  am  endeavoring  to  show  here  Is  the 
fact  that  the  pro-liberal  bias  which  is  thor- 
oughly evident  throughout  the  public  media 
today  had  Its  beg^lnnlng  almost  three  decades 
ago  and  was  fed  by  not  only  the  conditions 
of  the  times  but  also  by  an  atmosphere  of 
great  change  In  government  concepts. 

This  Is  the  way  I  put  the  problem  In  my 
book.  Today  I  merely  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  its  prophetic  nature  with  re- 
gsu-d  to  events  transpiring  today. 


OIL  SHALE  AS  A  NEW  SOURCE 
OP  ENERGY 

Mr  MOSS  Mr.  President,  each  day  we 
become  painlully  aware  of  the  impend- 
ing energy  crisis  facing  this  Nation.  The 
blackout  of  New  York  on  July  17  is  only 
a  sample  of  the  grave  problems  which 
must  be  overcome  if  we  are  to  maintain 
our  present  quality  of  life.  Our  standard 
of  living  is  directly  proportional  to  our 
ability  to  supply  our  need  for  energy.  I 
cannot  overemphasize  the  important 
role  that  energy  and  energy  .sources  play 
In  sustainmg  our  world  position  polit- 
ically 8Uid  economically.  They  are  the 
foimdation  of  our  life  style. 

In  the  past,  little  attention  was  paid 
to  the  fact  that  our  energy  sources  might 
some  day  be  depleted,  nor  was  it  possible 
to  foresee  the  tremendous  burst  of  energy 
demand  which  we  are  presently  experi- 
encmg.  But  today  it  is  clear  that  our 
ability  to  supply  energy  is  failing  to  keep 
pace  with  national  demand. 

This  means  of  course,  that  we  must  be 
seeking  new  energy  sources  to  fill  the 
void  which  will  inevitably  result  as  pres- 
ent resources  -uid  techniques  for  obtain- 
ing them  fail. 

A  source  of  petroleum  that  as  yet  hsis 
not  been  greatly  exploited  exists  in  vast 
deposits  of  oil  shale  in  the  Uintah  Basin 
of  Utah,  the  Piceance  Creek  Basin  of 
Colorado,  and  the  Washakie  and  Green 
River  Basins  of  Wyoming.  Oil  shale  re- 
serves in  these  areas  are  estimated  at 
about  1.430  billion  barrels,  whereas  U.S. 
crude  oil  reserves  presently  stand  be- 
tween 128.6  and  270  billion  barrels. 

Before  initiating  large  scale  operations 
for  the  recovery  of  energy  sources,  prop- 
er steps  must  be  taken  to  insure  that 
energy  resource  requirements  will  not  be 
filled  at  the  expense  of  other  valuable 
resources  such  as  clean  water  and  air, 
and  natural  aesthetic  values. 


Last  May,  the  Intermountain  Univer- 
sities' Conference  on  Policy  Formulation 
in  the  Development  of  Energy  Resources 
was  held  at  the  Salt  Palace  in  Salt  Lake 
City  An  excellent  presentation  dealing 
with  various  aspects  of  the  potentiality 
of  oil  shale  was  given  by  Mr,  Howard  R. 
Ritzma  of  the  Utah  Geological  Survey. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Extent  asd  Envikon  mental  Aspects  of  On. 
3HALZ  Deposits 
Deposits  of  oU  shale  are  known  in  6  of  6 
of  Earth's  continents;  a  1963  publication 
lists  23  countries  In  which  such  deposits 
occur.  These  vary  widely  in  size,  physical 
situation,  swrcess  and  In  what  Is  known  of 
them  and  what.  If  any,  development  has 
taken  place.  In  geologic  age  they  range  from 
Cambrian  to  Pliocene. 

It  Is  beyond  the  limitations  of  this  paper 
to  review  the  varied  geology  of  these  de- 
posits and  the  complex  chemistry  of  the  rocks 
contained  within  them.  It  Is  sufficient  to  say 
here  that  the  material  contained  in  these 
so-called  oil  shales  Is  not  petroleum — It  Is 
kerogen — and  the  rock  Is  not  always  shale. 
The  famed  Eocene  Green  River  Formation 
shales  of  the  U.S.  are  better  described  as 
kerogenaceous  dolomites. 

Medicinal  oil  has  been  extracted  from  Aus- 
trian oU  shale  since  1350.  Oil  shale  was  used 
as  the  source  of  oil  In  Australia,  Brazil, 
Canada.  Prance,  New  Zealand  and  Scotland 
before  1900;  but  these  small  enterprises,  sev- 
eral dating  to  before  the  1950's,  were  mostly 
inundated  by  the  flood  of  crude  petroleum 
from  wells  produced  elsewhere.  However, 
sizable  amounts  of  shale  oU  have  continued 
to  be  produced  In  China,  U.S.S.R,  and  Swe- 
den, even  to  the  present. 

Of  the  World's  deposits,  the  Elocene  Green 
River  Formation  oil  shales  cf  northwest 
Colorado,  northeast  Utah  and  southwest 
Wyoming  contain  by  far  the  largest  known 
concentration  of  oil.  The  only  close  rival  to 
the  United  States  in  potential  Is  BrazU  where 
the  Permian  Iratl  shales  are  known  to  con- 
tain oil  In  the  order  of  one  trillion  barrels. 

I  will  concentrate  today  on  the  oil  shales 
of  Colorado,  Utah  and  Wyoming.  These  shales 
(or  kerogenaceous  dolomites)  were  deposited 
In  two  fresh  water  lakes,  Lake  Uinta  to  the 
south  of  the  Uinta  Mountain  Uplift  in  what 
is  now  Utah  and  northwest  Colorado,  and 
Lake  Goslute  In  present  southwest  Wyoming. 
The  configuration  and  peculiarities  of  these 
two  lakes  and  subsequent  structural  move- 
ments have  determined  the  present  outcrop 
pattern  of  the  oU  shale  and  the, distribution 
of  the  resource  among  the  three  states. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  appraisal  of  this 
resource  is  that  of  Donnell  In  Colorado  School 
of  Mines  Quarterly,  volume  59,  numker  3, 
First  Symposium  on  Oil  Shale.  The  follow- 
ing Is  quoted  from  this  reference  based  on 
estimates  by  Donnell  for  Colorado.  Cashion 
for  Utah  and  Culbertson  for  Wyoming: 

"In  the  three-state  area  it  Is  estimated 
that  beds  that  will  yield  more  than  10  gallons 
of  oil  per  ton  and  average  13  gallons  per  ton 
contain  more  than  two  trillion  barrels  of 
oil  and  of  this  two  trillion  barrels  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  trillion  barrels  are  con- 
tained In  beds  that  will  yield  an  average  of 
25  gallons  of  oil  per  ton.  Of  the  estimated 
resources  of  25-gallons-per-ton  shale,  80  per- 
cent are  in  the  Piceance  Creek  Basin,  15  per- 
cent in  the  Uinta  Basin  of  Utah,  EUid  5  per- 
cent m  the  Green  River  Basin  In  Wyoming." 
Ten  years  or  so  later,  this  estimate  still 
stands  quite  well.  Some  Increases  are  In  order 
m  Wyoming  and  Utah.  These  are  important 
locally,  but  when  compared  with  the  over- 
whelming total   already  known   and  readily 


available  in  Colorado,  the  overall  picture  |« 
stUl  much  the  same.  The  Piceance  Creek 
Basin  of  northwest  Colorado  Is  without  chii- 
lengce  the  paramount  oil  shale  deposit  ot 
the  U.S.  and  the  World. 

Bzploratlon  for  U.S.  oil  shale  was  mostly 
accompdlsbed  before  1960.  The  outline  of  th» 
Colorado.  Utah  and  Wyoming  deposiu  ana 
locations  of  the  choice  areas  for  development 
have  been  public  knowledge  for  more  than 
half  a  oentury.  Recent  exploration  has  been 
mainly  more  coreboles  and  EMsays  to  perfect 
knowledge  of  specific  areas.  The  problems  of 
oil  shale  during  this  time  have  been  mostly 
thoae  of  technology,  economics  and  politics, 
and  more  recently  environmental.  These  en- 
vironmental problems  will  be  discussed  later. 
Production  of  synthetic  liquid  and  gaseous 
fuels  and  petrochemicals  from  oil  shale  hu 
been  within  the  technologic  grasp  of  man 
for  26  years  or  more.  In  most  cases  the 
methods  employed  are  Imitations,  adapta- 
tions or  Improvements  of  methods  borrowed 
from  the  19th  century  or  from  abroad.  Oil 
shale  technology  has  progressed  from  experi- 
ment through  all  stages  to  small  scale  plants 
on  the  outcrop.  The  main  problem  and  effort 
has  been  designing  up  to  the  scale  needed  for 
commercial  operation.  One  has  only  to  skim 
the  mountainous  published  literature  on 
every  conceivable  facet  of  oil  shale  develop- 
ment technology  to  conclude  that  this  is  a 
subject  that  has  been  researched  and  tested 
with  exceeding  thoroughness.  How  much 
more  unpublished  work  reposes  in  private 
files  is  anybody's  guess. 

The  technology  which  Is  ready  and  appli- 
cable to  commercial  oil  .shale  production  is 
predicated  on  surface  and  underground 
mining  of  shale,  above  ground  retorting  of 
crushed  shale  and  upgrading  and  refining  of 
crude  shale  oil  to  synthetic  liquid  and  gase- 
ous fuels  and  chenilcals.  In  situ  methods  of 
producing  oil  from  shale,  eliminating  mining, 
crushing,  retorting  and  spent  shale  disposal 
have  not  progressed  to  a  stage  where  any  is 
considered  close  to  commercial  application 
A  dramatic  break-through  in  in  ntu  tech- 
nology would  be  welcome  Indeed,  but  prot- 
pects  are  not  encouraging  for  this  at  present. 
I  will  skirt  quickly  around  the  tangled 
thicket  of  political  and  economic  problems 
that  have  beset  oil  shale.  To  these  have 
been  more  recently  added  the  overwhelmini 
Issues  of  environmental  protection.  Some- 
how, all  of  these  seemingly  Insurmountable 
problems  have  become  subordinate  to  a  much 
bigger  problem,  the  energy  crisis,  that  Is 
bearing  down  on  us  with  frightening  speed. 
Suddenly,  the  right  moment  for  oil  shale 
development,  postponed  for  decades  on  end, 
has  become  now. 

Oil  shale  development  Is  intimately  related 
to  land  and  leaae  ownership  and  it  has  be- 
come obvious  that  inception  of  an  oil  shale 
Industry  has  waited  on  announcement  of  a 
leasing  policy  on  Federal  lands.  Announce- 
ment of  this  policy  In  1971  and  orderly  im- 
plementation of  the  program  has  set  in 
motion  events  that  will  undoubtedly  lead  to 
significant  production  of  oil  from  shale  in 
this  decade. 

Examination  of  ownership  and  control  of 
the  land  on  which  oil  shale  resources  are 
located  demonstrates  why  this  has  happened. 
Colorado,  of  course,  dominates  the  situation 
with  80%  of  the  resource.  With  Colorado 
about  75%  of  this  resource  is  on  Federal 
land  (Including  the  Naval  Oil  Shale  Resenre) 
and  25%  on  privately  owned  lands.  By  » 
quirk  of  history  Colorado  has  no  State-owned 
lands  in  the  Piceance  Creek  Basin. 

In  Utah,  the  Federal  government  con- 
trols about  two-thirds,  67%  of  the  rich  thick 
oil  shale,  the  State  of  Utah  about  17%. 
the  Ute  Indians  about  6%  and  re8t^l0<%— 
is  in  private  hands.  The  percentages  In  Wy- 
oming are  shown  on  the  chart;  but  th« 
categories  make  up  so  small  a  part  of  the 
whole,  the  overall  effect  la  minimal. 
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TV,,   all    important   facts    are    these:     ,1) 

K^eral  government   controls   73.3',    of 

^M.Sxace m  the  three  States  and  75% 

L^r^Coiorado,  and   ,2)   until  1971  there 

„  =t.itMl  Dolicv  as  to  when  or  how  this 

:r.i°ce   w«  TZ    used    in    the    national 

!!!«;8t  It  has  been  said  over  the  past  quar- 

Tlnturv  or  so-and  with  some  Justlfica- 

tton-mat"  private  enterprise  had  enough  oil 

IL  u^der  control  to  start  an  oil  shale  in- 

^,«rv  any  time  it  chose  to  do  so.  But.  as 

?on     as   the   Federal    Government    held    all 

Ih^  aces    lokers   and    wild   cards— and    the 

SeCikiprivate    enterprise    hardly    felt 

worthwhile  to  sit  in  on  the  game. 

After  a  number  of  hesitations,  false  starts 
and  the  preparation  of  appropriate  envlron- 
mMital  statements,  the  Department  of  the 
S'or  announced  on  June  29,  1971   plans 
or  a  proposed  program  to  permit  develop- 
ment of  a  small  part  of  the  oil  shale  resource 
^public    lands    in    Colorado.    Utah,    and 
Wvoralng.  This  program  has  moved  in  orderly 
fMhlon  through  the  first  three  stages.    (1) 
aMllcatlon  for  permits  to  drill  Informational 
core  holes.   <2)   evaluation  of  data  and.   (3) 
nominations  of  six  5120  acre  tract^two  In 
«ch  of  the  three  States— to  be  offered  for 
lease  bv  sealed,  competitive  bonus  bids.  In- 
'ormatlonal  core  drilling  was  completed  in 
iaie   1971    Few   coreholes   were   drilled,   and 
It  was  apparent  that  enough  data  were  al- 
readv  in  hand.  Tract  nominations  were  In- 
rtied  m  early  November  1971.  On  February  5 
1972    the    Interior    Department    announced 
that   15   companies   submitted   23    nomina- 
tions of  tracts,  17  in  the  Piceance  Creek  Basin 
of  northwest  Colorado,  five  in  Utah  and  one 

The  program  has  moved  along  briskly.  The 
Decartment  of  the  Interior  selected  the  most 
suitable  tracts  in  mid- April  1972.  Public 
hearings  and  field  examinations  are  under 
way  this  month  in  the  regions  affected  dur- 
ing a  60-day  public  review  period.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  enough  information  will  be  de- 
veloped bv  the  hearings  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tar\-  of  the  Interior  to  determine  whether  or 
not  to  conduct  a  lease  sale  Final  lease 
terms— probably  much  the  same  as  tentative 
terms  alreadv  published— environmental  re- 
quirements, and  a  leasing  schedule  would 
then  be  published.  Competitive  bid  leasing 
is  scheduled  to  begin  in  December  1972. 

The  proposed  leasing  program  has  been 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission.  By  1975.  It  is  hoped 
that  small-scale  production  should  nearly 
be  under  way  in  western  Colorado  and  Utah 
and  posslblv  in  Wvoming  as  well.  About  50,000 
barrels  per  dav  is  projected  In  1976  increasing 
to  near  1.000,000  barrels  per  day  in  1985. 
Those  who  think  these  large  impressive  fig- 
ures are  the  solution  to  our  energy  crisis, 
should  consider  that  this  is  only  'i^'z  %  of  the 
estimated  US  consumption  of  oU  and  nat- 
ural gas  liquids  in  that  year,  only  13  short 
vears  from  now. 

I  should  also  mention  that  the  National 
Petroleum  Council  estimates  that  shale  oU 
production  will  be  only  100.000  barrels  per 
day  in  1985,  10%  of  the  Interior  estimate. 
Take  vour  pick  of  gloomy  estimates. 

Looking  ahead  to  that  million  barrel  per 
day  mark  in  1985,  a  report  issued  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Morton  in  January  of 
this  year  states:  "More  importantly,  a  basis 
would  be  laid  for  greater  shale  oil  production 
near  the  end  of  the  century  when  It  will  be 
urgently  needed." 

This,  of  course,  is  only  the  Federal  pro- 
gram. Private  enterprise  will  operate  as  lessee 
on  public  lands  and  Is  also  moving  to  develop 
plants  on  its  ovm  acreage.  Two  or  possibly 
three  such  operations  are  planned  In  Colorado 
and  possibly  one  In  Utah.  In  the  latter  In- 


stance development  of  private  and  Federal 
lands  may  be  closely  meshed  using  the  same 
processing  faclllttes. 

In  Utah,  development  on  State  lands  has 
been  held  up  by  prolonged  litigation  over 
the  substances  covered  by  State  le»Me.  A 
Utah  Supreme  Coturt  decision  which  hinged 
on  the  differences  between  kerogen  and 
petroleum  has  defined  oU  shale  as  a  sub- 
stance separately  leasable  from  oU  and  gas 
and  oU-lmpregnated  sandstone.  Another  sit- 
uation clouds  the  oil  shale  plctiu^  m  Utah. 
The  State  has  an  unfilled  entitlement  t« 
236,000  acres  of  Federal  land  to  replace  State 
lands  swallowed  up  In  national  parks  and 
monuments,  bombing  ranges,  wildlife  ref- 
uges, ertc.  About  160,000  acres  has  been  se- 
lected in  the  choicest  oU  shale  area.  Approval 
of  the  selection  has  been  held  up  for  two 
vears  but  action  appears  to  be  near.  Some 
kind  of  vmltlzatlon  or  pooling  of  interests 
.Tiav  result. 

Until  this  situation  is  settled  In  some 
equitable  fashion  the  basic  ownership  of 
much  of  Utah's  oU  shale  resource  Is  uncer- 
tain. 

The  best  guesses  and  estimates  of  the  oil 
shale  situation  are  theee: 

1.  We  wUl  need  oil  shale  as  part  of  the 
nation's  energy  mix  sooner  than  we  think. 

2.  By  dint  of  forceful  and  prodigious  effort , 
oU  from  shale  will  begin  to  be  produced  be- 
tween 1976  and  1980. 

3.  This  necessan,-  effort  wUl  be  fought  at 
every  turn  and  by  every  tactic  by  preserva- 
tionist and  environmental  groups.  If  these 
groups  prevail,  the  delay  could  contribute  to 
a  self-imposed  energy  crisis  of  unbelievable 
gravity. 

4.  Production  of  shale  oil  will  begin  in 
Colorado,  probably  on  Federal  lands,  closely 
followed  bv  development  on  private  or  a  mix- 
ture of  private  and  Federal  lands.  Develop- 
ment in  Utah  will  follow  close  behind,  prob- 
ably on  a  mixture  of  Federal  and  private 
lands.  Development  in  Wyoming  will  lag  far 
behind  the  other  two  states. 

5.  Development  will  be  by  underground 
and  surface  mining  methods.  Experimental 
work  wUl  continue  in  situ  methods  of  ex- 
•ractlon. 

6.  As  development  proceeds,  great  improve- 
ment over  existing  methods  of  mining  and 
processing  will  evolve.  Much  of  this  improve- 
ment will  be  in  means  of  handling  tre- 
mendous volumes  of  material. 

7.  The  Integrity  of  the  environment  will 
be  respected  and' preserved.  Some  areas  will 
be  lost  to  other  uses  for  tens  of  years — 
perhaps  a  half  century  or  more — but  wUl  be 
gradually  restored  to  near  their  original 
state,  or,  where  possible,  to  some  enhanced 
■Status. 

So  much  for  prediction.  'What  environ- 
mental problems  do  we  face  m  production 
of  shale  oil  from  mined  shale? 

Let  MS  consider  these  In  order  as  we  see 
them  on  this  flow  diagram. 

STRIPPING    OR    OPIN    CtTT    MINING 

Maintaining  stability  of  the  pit  or  open 
cut  (safety  problem  In  operation) 

Prevention   of   erosion   by   wind   or  water 
Restoration  of  surface 

UNDSaOBOtTND    MINING 

Surface  subsidence 

Leaching  and  interference  with  ground 
water  circulation 

Dust  (safety  problem  In  operation) 

CRU8HIN0  or  MINED     SHALE 

Dtist  and  noise 
Storage  of  crushed  shale 
Storage  or  disposal  of  fines 
By-product  separation  (principally  salines 
and  pyrlte 

RESTORING 

Release  of  gases  and  particulates— air  pol- 
lution 


Release  of  waters,  vapors  or  odors 
Thermal    pollution      cooling    Uqulds    and 
heat  to  air) 

By-product  disposal  or  storage 

SPENT   SHAJ-ES  DlSPOaAI. 

storage  subsequent  to  disposal 

Mine  or  open  cut  disposal 

Problems  related  to  varymg  properties  of 
spent  shale  (varlatloiis  in  raw  material  and 
processes )  .    , 

Similar   to   those  of   existing  oil   refining 

complexes. 

The  problenos  listed  above  do  not  defy  soiu- 
Uon  and  most  are  already  well  along  to 
solution  using  existing  knowledge  and  tech- 
nology. The  principal  problem  is  design  and 
construction  of  equipment  up  to  the  scale 
needed  for  the  Immense  operations  needed 
to  exploit  this  resource. 

Part  of  the  uncertainty  of  this  operation  is 
cost  It  is  hard  to  say  today  just  what  dollar 
per  barrel  figtire  is  the  break -even  point  for 
profitable  oil  shale  development.  If  oU  shaie 
has  to  bear  heavy  costs  for  unrealistic,  abso- 
lutely fall-safe  environmental  protection 
costs,  It  may  never  be  a  profitable  venture. 
This  u  a  particularly  disturbing  possibility  if 
the  rules  are  continually  made  more  restric- 
tive through  the  early  years  of  development. 
Precedent  for  this  sort  of  harassment  has  al- 
ready been  set  ov  capricious  and  oonflscatory 
administrative  and  legal  decisions  relating  to 
offshore  oil  operations  in  California  and  to 
construction  of  the  Alaska  pipeline. 

Water  Is  a  vexing  problem — source,  use  and 
disposal.  The  entire  oil  shale  region  is  within 
the  basin  of  the  Green  and  Colorado  rivers. 
a  system  with  a  limited  supply  of  water  and 
burdened  alreadv  with  problems  of  slit-laden 
and  saline  water.  Downstream  lies  lake  Pow- 
eU  and  the  cork  in  the  bottle.  Olen  Canyon 
Dam.  Oil  shale  plants  will  have  to  be  closely 
contained  to  prevent  increases  in  levels  of 
salinity  or  solid  matter  in  the  Colorado  River 
system 

Another  difficult  problem  of  oil  shale  de- 
velopment Is  restoration  of  mined  land,  par- 
ticularly re-vegetatlng  an  arid  land  that  was 
scaniUv  vegetated  to  begin  with. 

The  most  pressing  need  we  have  Is  for 
basic  data  on  the  land— soils,  vegetation. 
fraction,  fracture  and  joint  patterns  In  the 
rocks,  circulation  of  surface  and  subsurface 
waters  and  detailed  meteorological  data. 
With  this  sort  of  information  in  hand.  •>rob- 
lems  can  be  tackled  intelligently  in  advance 
and  with  fiexlbllity  a*  new  situations  arise.  It 
is  encouraging  to  note  that  a  program  of 
study  and  research  is  being  launched  In  Col- 
orado to  assemble  data  and  to  identify  and 
tackle  problems  of  water  and  land  use.  roads. 
access,  population,  housing,  schools,  and  the 
like.  This  combined  effort  of  Federal  and 
State  agencies,  local  government  and  In- 
dustry IB  financed  at  present  at  around 
$700,000.  No  such  program  has  developed  in 

Utah. 

The  three-state  oil  shale  region  is  a  single 
entity.  Geology  physiography,  climate  and 
weather  completely  ignore  state  boundaries. 
Problems  are  much  the  same  from  one  state 
to  the  next.  As  an  example,  most  of  the  prime 
oil  shale  area  of  Utah  is  more  easUy 
accessible  from  Rangely,  Colorado  than  from 
Vernal.  Utah.  Surprising  Interest  has  been 
evident  In  the  Colorado  areas  immediately 
adjacent  to  Utah,  which  may  mean  that  a 
much  greater  total  Impact  will  be  felTln 
northeast  Utah  from  the  combined  operation 
in  the  two  states  than  from  the  Utah  opera- 
tion alone. 

If  oil  shale  la  to  be  developed  most  effici- 
ently, at  minimum  cost  and  with  minimum 
disruption  of  the  environment  of  the  oil 
shale  region,  the  Industry  should  be  clo«ly 
but  reasonably  regulated  with  uniform  regu- 
lations governing  the  entire  operation  across 
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stale  lines.  PlaunUig  of  aU  types  should  be  on 
a  regional  basis 

The  best  way  to  attack  the  problems  ahead 
would  be  throxigh  interstate  agreements,  per- 
haps luformally  at  flrst.  but  with  some  sort 
of  formal  organization  as  the  industry  moves 
into  sustained  operation.  Failure  of  State 
and  local  government  to  move  into  this  fleld 
will  3\irelv  invite  more  Federal  regulation  to 
move  into  this  fleld  will  surely  invite  more 
Federal  regulation  on  top  of  that  which  Is 
alreadv  in  effect  through  existing  agencies.  It 
would  appear  of  great  importance  to  retain 
as  much  local  control  on  the  situation  as 
possible. 

OIC  SUCCESS  STORY 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  be  associated  for 
many  vears  wilti  a  program  called  Op- 
portunities Industrialization  Centers. 
This  program  was  founded  m  Philadel- 
phia in  1964  by  the  Rev.  Leon  H.  Sul- 
livan. Since  then,  it  has  spread  to  a  num- 
ber of  cities,  including  Boston  and  Wash- 
ington, where  it  has  provided  effective 
job  training — and  jobs — for  many  thou- 
sands of  disadvantaged  men  and  women. 

Last  weekend,  the  Wa.shinston  Post 
published  an  article  describing  what  OIC 
has  meant  to  a  number  of  District  resi- 
dents. I  believe  the  article  will  be  of 
Interest  to  Senators,  for  It  contains  some 
useful  insights  into  the  development  and 
implementation  of  an  eflfeclive  job  traui- 
ing  program. 

I  ask  unammous  consent  that  Bart 
Barnes'  article,  entitled  "Thousands 
Made  Employable  in  Job  Retraining  Pro- 
gram." be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thoi-s.\nds  M.\oe   Empi-oyable  in  Job 

RETR.MN'rNG    PROGR.^M 

(By  Bart  Barnes) 

.\t  27  Maude  Pobbs.  D.C  resident  for  Ave 
vears  and  a  high  sch.xjl  dropout  from  Rich- 
mond, has  no  trouble  at  all  remembering 
how  It  was  a  year  ago  when  she  was  living  on 
$27  a  week  'memployment  and  paying  $20 
of  that  for  her  weekly  room  rent. 

W'.th  Tlrtuallv  no  Job  skills,  a  limited  edu- 
cation and  no  money.  MLss  Pobbs.  like  thou- 
sands of  other  Inner-clty  blacks,  had  little 
to  lixjk  forward  to  :n  life  but  a  continuation 
of  the  bareb.mes  existence  shed  grown  ac- 
customed to. 

At  8  30  o'clock  this  afternoon  at  the  De- 
partmental Auditorium.  Miss  Potab«  and  more 
tiian  900  others  will  be  awarded  diplomas  at 
graduatlo:i  ceremonies  marking  the  comple- 
tion of  the  sixth  consecutive  year  of  a  Job  re- 
training program  that  since  1966  has  taught 
work  skills  to  more  than  5^200  people  In 
Washington. 

The  program  Is  called  Opportunities  In- 
dustrialization Center  and  It  was  founded 
in  1964  m  Philadelphia  In  an  abandoned  Jall- 
hou:-^e  by  a  black  Baptist  m!;;lster.  the  Rev. 
H  SuIMvan.  Its  alms  were  simply  to  train 
the  unemployable  and  the  unemployed  and 
then  place  them  In  Jobs  where  they  could 
earn  a  living  and  make  a  contribution  to  so- 
ciety. 

Eight  years  iater,  the  program  has  spread 
to  105  cities  In  the  United  States.  Ave  m 
Africa  and  one  in  Central   America. 

In  Washington,  it  operates  or.  an  annual 
budget  of  $16  million,  about  half  of  that 
amount  consists  of  federal  government  grants 
channeled  through  the  centers  national 
office  The  rest  comes  from  .subcontracting 
Jobs  for  other  local  groups,  like  the  United 


Planning  Organization  and  about  $300,000 
comes  from  fund-raising  efforts  undertaken 
within  the  community. 

Of  the  5,200  persons  to  complete  the  train- 
ing program  since  It  started  in  November, 
1968.  3.700  have  been  placed  In  Jobs. 
Maude  Pobbs  is  one  of  them. 
■I  heard  about  It  on  the  radio,"  she  re- 
called yesterday.  'I  was  In  the  program  from 
September  to  February  and  then  I  went  to 
work  lor  the  Navy  Department."  While  in  the 
OpportunlUes  indtistrlallzatlon  Program, 
Miss  Pobbs  studied  clerk-typing. 

At  the  Navy  Department,  Miss  Pobbs  earns 
$5,166  a  year  and  In  addition  to  clerical 
duties,  she  is  doing  some  accounting  work. 
In  a  year  or  do.  she  says,  she'd  like  to  go  back 
to  school  either  at  Federal  City  CoUege  or 
George  Washington  University. 

Samuel  Robertson,  who  spent  seven  of  his 
31  years  In  Jail  for  armed  robbery,  decided  to 
apply  for  the  Jobs  program  one  day  last 
March  when  he  went  by  the  Industrialization 
Center's  office  at  16th  Street  and  Park  Road 
NW  on  a  bus. 

"I  wasn't  doing  much  of  anything," 
Robertson  said.  "I  saw  some  people  coming 
out  of  the  building  so  I  thought  I'd  go  In  to 
see  what  was  happening." 

Robertson,  who  never  went  past  the  fifth 
grade  In  his  home  town  of  Galveston,  Texas 
learned  to  work  as  a  cashier  at  the  center  but 
after  finishing  that  program  stayed  on  as  a 
member  of  the  staff. 

Currently  he  and  other  staff  members  are 
working  In  a  program  In  which  they  visit 
community  residents  in  their  homes  to  orga- 
nize such  efforts  as  alley  cleanups  and  trash 
removal. 

His  experience  at  Opportunities  Industri- 
alization Center.  Robertson  said,  "was  the 
first  time  anybody  treated  me  like  I  was 
somebody.  It  made  me  want  to  treat  other 
people  like  they're  somebody  too." 

Not  all  those  who  complete  the  job  train- 
ing program,  however,  are  placed  in  Jobs 
Immediately. 

Calvin  Rutherford,  16.  a  dropout  from 
BsOlou  High  School  in  Par  Southeast  Wash- 
ington, learned  some  construction  skills  at 
the  Industrialization  Center  but  he  says  hes 
been  unable  to  find  work  since  his  program 
ended  May  30. 

Most  persons  entering  the  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Program  can  count  on 
being  there  about  3'/4  months  before  being 
discharged  and,  they  hope,  placed  In  a  Job. 
Job  skills  taught  Include  auto  mechanics, 
telephone  repairing,  construction  skills,  key- 
punch machine  operations,  clerk  typing,  sec- 
retarial skills  and  offset  printing. 

The  program  also  puts  a  heavy  emphasis 
on  counseling  and  before  a  trainee  Is  as- 
signed to  a  skills  program,  he  enters  a 
course  aimed  at  developing  an  attitude  that 
wUl  permit  him  to  function  successfully  on 
a  job. 

This  course  can  last  anywhere  from  two 
weeks  to  three  months,  depending  on  the 
individual,  and  It  Includes  such  things  as 
work  habits,  histories  of  minority  groups, 
possibly  remedial  wTltlng,  reading  and 
arithmetic  and  consumer  education. 

Officials  at  the  center  stress  that  persons 
enrolled  in  the  program  are  not  paid  and 
they  say  that  this  "aelps  them  draw  only 
students  who  want  to  learn,  not  students 
who  want  the  money. 

About  37  per  cent  of  persons  registering 
for  the  program  drop  out  along  the  way,  a 
flgure  the  program's  executive  director  the 
Rev.  Edward  A.  Hailes  considers  satisfactory. 
The  flgure  has  remained  constant  since  the 
program  began  In  1966. 

After  graduates  of  the  program  are  placed 
In  jobs,  their  counselors  keep  In  touch  with 
them.  Occasionally  graduates  of  the  program 
are  called  back  for  more  training  if  they  are 
not  ready  to  function  at  work. 


BEHIND  WALL  STREET'S  GLOOM 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  informed  commentaries  have  been 
made  recently  concerning  the  gathering 
gloom  on  Wall  Street  regarding  indica- 
tions tliat  the  American  economv  is 
headed  for  a  new  onset  of  inflation  and 
a  period  of  climbing  interest  rates. 

Many  factors  have  been  cited  as  con- 
tributing to  the  apprehension  of  the  H- 
nancial  commimity,  some  of  which  have 
substance  and  others  of  which  reflect 
political  bias  and  a  desire  to  divert  at- 
tention from  the  real  reasons  for  the 
grim  financial  outlook.  As  an  example  of 
the  latter,  it  has  been  suggested  by  .<;ome 
partisan  sources  that  the  financial  com- 
mimity is  trembling  about  the  economic 
policies  of  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
President,  Senator  McGovern. 

I  commend  to  the  Senate's  attention 
an  article  by  Leonard  Silk,  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  Wednesday.  July 
12,  1972.  which  sets  forth  the  real  rea- 
sons for  concern  on  the  part  of  the  Na- 
tion's financial  leaders. 

Two  basic  factors  are  cited — 'the  poor 
timing  of  Federal  fiscal  policy,  with  big- 
ger and  perverse  budget  deficits  devel- 
opmg  at  a  time  when  the  economy  Is 
picking  up  speed  •  •  •"  and  "the  fresh 
outbreak  of  international  monetary  in- 
stability and  imcertainty.  touched  off  by 
the   floating   of    the   British   pound." 

The  article  points  out  that  one  of  the 
main  causes  for  the  widening  deficit— 
which  it  says  may  climb  well  above  $30 
billion  for  fiscal  1973  and  could  exceed 
$35  billion — "is  the  concealed  build-up 
of  defense  expenditures." 

Mr.  Silk  observes: 

This  has  received  little  attention  In  the 
midst  of  well-publicized  troop  cutbacks  and 
withdrawals  from  Vietnam. 

The  article  points  out  that: 

The  rise  ;n  military  spending  since  the 
nuddle  of  last  year  has  been  the  fastest 
since  the  Vietnam  build-up  In  1966. 

It  also  explains  that : 

The  new  defense  buUd-up  is  being  under- 
stated by  budgetary  cash  accounting,  Just 
as  happened  during  the  1965-66  Vlet.iam 
build-up. 

What  these  points  add  up  to.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  that  the  principal  villain  fueling 
the  inflationary  fires  is  our  excessive 
spending  for  the  war  in  Indochina  and 
for  new  weapon  systems  far  exceeding 
our  rational  needs  for  national  defense. 

This  is  the  mam  cause  for  the  inability 
of  the  American  housewife  to  make  ends 
meet   at   the   marketplace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Behind    Wall    Stp.eiet   Gloom    Some    Wage- 
Price  Curbs  Seem  Lxkely   Recirdless  of 

Who  Wins  the  Election 

I  By  Leonard  SUk) 

Two  basic  factors  underlie  Wall  Street's 
apprehension  that  the  .American  economy 
may  be  headed  for  a  new  bout  of  inflation  and 
climbing  interest  rates.— which  would  cause 
weaker  bond  and  stock  markets.  The  first  fac- 
tor Is  the  poor  timing  of  Federal  fiscal  policy, 
with  bigger  and  perverse  budget  deficits  de- 
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v.iQDinK  at  a  time  when  the  economy  Is  pick- 
-up speed  and  starting  to  narrow  the  un- 
^plovment  gap.  The  second  factor  is  the 
^y,  "outbreak  of  international  monetary 
MtabiUtv  and  uncertainty,  touched  off  by 
.he  floating  of  the  British  pound. 

A  more  serious  international  monetary 
.risls  would  result  from  the  persistence  of 
larse  deficits  in  the  United  States  balance  of 
tride  and  payments,  which  renewed  .Ameri- 
can mfiatlon  would  Intensify. 

On  the  budgetarv  front,  it  is  already  clear 
that  -he  deficit  for  fiscal  1973  will  be  much 
higher  than  the  Nixon  Administration's  orig- 
inal estimate  of  »25.5-billlon. 

higher  deticit  projected 
Insiders  sav  the  projected  deficit  for  fiscal 
1973  has  climbed  weU  above  $30-blllion  and 
could  exceed  $35-blllion. 

One  cause  of  the  bigger  deficit  Is  the  20  per 
cent  Increase  In  Social  Security  benefits, 
which  Congress  has  now  passed  and  the  Pres- 
ident has  .'Signed.  Even  with  higher  payroll 
taxes  which  begin  next  January,  Increased 
Social  Security  outlays  will  add  $4.2-bmion  to 
the  net  deficit. 

A  second  cause  of  the  widening  deficit  is 
the  concealed  build-up  of  defense  expendi- 
tures. This  has  received  little  attention  In  the 
midst  of  well-publicized  troop  cutbacks  and 
withdrawals  from  Vietnam 

Economists  at  the  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Trust  Company  note  that  defense  spending 
increased  bv  $4.5-bllllon  at  an  annual  rate  In 
the  first  quarter  of  1972.  Tlie  rise  In  military 
spending  since  the  middle  of  last  year  has 
been  the  fastest  since  the  Vietnam  build-up 
in  1966. 

Part  of  the  explanation  is  the  Increase  In 
raUitarv  pay  In  addition,  as  published  Indi- 
cators of  ciefense  activity  show,  there  has 
been  sharp  turn  around  in  spending  on  mili- 
tary hardware  and  inventories.  .A  further  en- 
largement of  defease  procurement  Is  also  In 
store. 

Work  on  defense  projects  has  begun  to 
e.Kceed  payments.  Department  of  Defense  un- 
paid obllsatlons  outstanding  have  climbed 
steadily  over  the  last  eight  months. 

SMALLER    OUTLAYS    ESTIMATED 

Production  of  defense  and  space  equip- 
ment, as  the  Manufacturers  Hanover  analysis 
shows,  has  climbed  at  an  annual  rate  of  10 
per  cent  since  January.  The  speed-up  of  de- 
fense spending  thus  far  reported  does  not 
reflect  the  recent  expansion  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  which,  according  to  Manufacturers 
Hanover.  Is  adding  $1 -billion  to  $2-billlon 
monthly  to  defense  costs. 

Similarly.  Michael  Levy,  chief  fiscal  econ- 
omist of  the  Conference  Board,  a  nonprofit 
business  research  organization,  notes  a  .sharp 
buUd-up  In  defense  spending. 

Defense  outlays  were  projected  to  rise  by 
less  than  8300-mllllon  in  the  fiscal  1973 
budget,  as  submitted.  However.  Mr.  Levy  con- 
cludes that  this  understates  the  real  impact 
of  the  defense  build-up  on  the  national  econ- 
omy. 

The  rising  defense  trend,  he  Indicates.  Is 
partially  masked  by  the  long  lead  times  in 
the  procurement  of  major  defense  hardware 
and  also  by  what  he  calls  "certain  peculiari- 
ties in  present  payment  patterns." 

In  other  words.  Pentagon  cash  accounting 
1»  concealing  accrued  Government  liabilities 
and  actual  defense  spending  by  defense  con- 
tractors on  real  goods  and  services. 

However,  the  national  Income  accounts, 
which  are  relatively  immune  to  shifts  In  the 
timing  of  Government  payments,  project  a 
t3.5-bllllon  rise  in  defense  purchases  for  fis- 
cal 1973.  Moreover,  defense  obligations  in- 
curred rose  by  about  $6.5-blllion  In  fiscal 
1972  and  will  rise  by  an  additional  $3.5-bll- 
Ilon  In  fiscal  1973,  according  to  The  Confer- 
ence Board  estimate. 

Thus,  the  new  defense  build-up  is  being 
understated  by  budgetary  cash   accounting. 
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just  as  happened  during  the  1966-66  Vietnam 

buUd-up. 

197  3    FISCAL    BUDGET 

Furthermore,  the  budget  deficit  for  fiscal 
1973  wiU  be  Increased  by  shifts  forward  from 
the  fiscal  1972  budget,  which  was  originally 
projected  by  the  Administration  to  run  a 
deficit  of  $39-bUllon  but  which  actually 
wound  up  with  a  deficit  of  $26-bmion,  ap- 
proximately 813-bllllon  less  than  forecast 

The  drop  In  the  fiscal  1972  deficit  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  overwlthhcrfdlng  of  income 
taxes  and  the  inability  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  increase  spending  as  rapidly  as 
It  planned. 

Economists  outside  the  Government  now 
believe  that  at  least  »10-bUllon  to  $l2-bmion 
of  the  planned  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1972 
that  ended  on  June  30  will  slide  into  fiscal 
1973. 

The  organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development.  In  its  recent  annual 
review  of  the  United  States  economy  has 
warned  that  the  correction  of  the  overwith- 
holdlng  of  taxes  and  slippage  on  the  expendi- 
ture side  would  make  the  fiscal  1973  budget 
more  expansionary  than  originally  planned. 

As  the  O.E.CJD.  report  observes,  "It  might 
have  been  preferable  for  a  fiscal  policy  to 
have  provided  more  stlmtilus  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  recovery  period  and  less  so  in 
late  1972  and  early  1973;  the  present  budget 
profile  may  entaU  a  certain  Inflationary  dan- 
ger, as  a  large  part  of  the  fiscal  stimulus  may 
now  occur  when  the  economic  expansion  is 
likely  to  be  already  relatively  strong  and 
secured." 

Given  the  difflculttes  in  the  United  States 
of  quickly  switching  fiscal  policy  from  stimu- 
lus to  restraint,  since  Congress  holds  the 
power  of  the  purse,  the  burden  of  curbing 
excess  demand  Is  lUtely  to  fall  on  monetary 
policy  In  the  year  ahead.  Tighter  money 
would  Increase  pressures  on  Interest  rates. 

International  concerns  about  the  dollar 
and  continued  deficits  in  the  American  bal- 
ance of  payments  would  make  the  Federal 
Reserve  more  willing  to  see  Interest  rates 
move  higher. 

POUND'S   IMPACT 

"Paced  with  a  new  doUar  crisis."  says 
James  J.  O'Leary,  vice  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Trust  Company,  "our  Govenunent 
woxUd  be  under  pressure  to  guard  against  in- 
flation by  slowing  down  our  efforts  to  achieve 
vigorous  economic  growth  and  full  employ- 
ment." 

This,  he  argues,  would  In  turn  mean  a  lees 
vigorous  and  briefer  recovery  of  corporate 
profits.  This  wovild  then  be  translated  Into 
.1  weaker  stock  market. 

Dr.  O'Leary  contends  that  the  expectation 
of  rising  short-term  Interest  rates  In  the 
months  ahead  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
floating  of  the  British  pound  and  "the  ac- 
companying weakness  of  the  dollar." 

Rising  short-term  rates  were  expected 
e-.en  before  the  floating  of  the  poirnd  be- 
cause of  climbing  demand  for  short-term 
funds.  Now,  with  short-term  capital  outflows 
a  major  factor  in  the  weakening  of  the  dollar, 
says  Dr.  O'Leary,  "the  monetary  authorities 
have  greater  reason  to  accept  or  even  en- 
courage rising  siiort-term  rates." 

The  rest  of  his  scenario  goes  as  follows: 
rising  short-term  rates  are  most  likely  going 
to  touch  off  a  rise  in  long-term  rates.  This 
would  be  bearish  for  the  bond  market.  And, 
higher  bond  yields  would  be  bearish  for  the 
stock  market,  slno«  they  would  attract  money 
Into  bonds. 

Yet.  as  Dr.  O'Leary  notes,  the  behavior  of 
securities  markets  in  the  months  ahead  will 
be  determined,  not  primarily  by  international 
monetary  developments,  but  by  what  hap- 
pens In  the  domestic  United  States  economy. 

The  potentially  Inflationary  budgetary 
deficits  tha.t  lie  ahead  and  the  aualns  they 
create  for  monetary  and  interest  rate  policy 


pive  scant  cause  for  complacency  on  that 
score. 

The  persistence  of  inflationary  pressures 
also  seems  likely  to  cause  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istratlon — or  the  Denaocratlc  Administration 
that  might  succeed  it — to  maintain  some 
form  of  wage-prioe  controls  beyond  the  elec- 
tions. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
burgeoning  buslneas  boom  is  prodticlng  so 
little  euphoria  on  Wail  Street. 


JEAN  WESTWOOD 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
flrst  time  in  our  political  history,  a  wo- 
man has  been  elected  chairman  of  a 
major  political  party.  This  is,  I  think  we 
can  all  agree,  an  outstanding  achieve- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Jean  Westwood,  selected  as  chair- 
person of  the  E>emocratic  National  Com- 
mittee, is  a  remarkable  woman  who 
brings  to  her  new  job  enormous  credwi- 
tials  as  a  political  leader  and  organizer. 
In  a  rec«nt  article  in  the  Washington 
Star,  columnist  Mary  McGrory  de- 
scribes Mrs.  Westwood  as  a  "McGovem 
freak." 

Mrs.  Westwood.  notes  columnist  Mc- 
Grory "was  the  flrst  person  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic establishment  to  come  out  for 
McGovem.  and  she  did  it  unfashionably 
early,  in  January  1971  " 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Westwood — with 
her  proven  organizational  talents  and 
her  ability  to  do  the  job  that  needs  to  be 
done — is  deflnitely  my  kmd  of  "freak." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ajticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Mrs.  Westwood  "A  McGovern  Fhxak  ' 

( By  Mary  McGrory ) 
George  McOovern's  appointment  oJ  Jean 
Westwood.  who  is  not  only  a  woman  but  a 
Mormon,  as  Democratic  national  chairman 
was  just  about  the  last  straw  lor  the  Old 
Guard — an  insult  to  tradition  added  to  the 
Injury  of  the  nomination. 

The  fact  that  Mrs.  Westwood,  a  graying 
blonde  with  a  voice  several  registers  lower 
than  a  foghorn,  has  been  a  mambec  of  the 
National  Committee  since  1968  does  not  miti- 
gate their  rage.  She  was  the  first  person  m 
the  Democratic  establishment  to  come  out 
for  McGovem  and  she  did  It  unfashionably 
eturly.  in  January  1971. 

The  post  of  national  chairman  has  always 
been  the  fief  of  the  Irish  Catholic  male,  and 
George  McGovern  did  not  bring  on  the  C^tic 
twilight  without  much  thought.  Ai  one  point, 
he  Indicated  he  was  coiaslderlng  incumbent 
Liawrence  O'Brien  as  his  runiiln*  mate.  An 
hour  before  he  announced  his  choice  of  Mrs. 
Westwood,  he  was  still  examining  O'Brien's 
terms  for  staying  on. 

QtTESnON    OF    CONTROL 

O'Brien's  aggrieved  foUowers  contend  that 
Mrs.  Weefwood  insisted  on  the  redemption  off 
of  a  McGovern  promise.  She  wanted  the  Job. 
no  question,  but  she  seems  singvxlarly  with- 
out pride  of  office.  Another  theory  is  that 
McGovern  was  persuaded  by  one  of  the  few 
hardnoses  around  him  that  In  caM  he  lort  the 
election,  he  would  want  to  retain  control  of 
the  National  Committee. 

The  young  folks  around  him.  who  never 
heard  of  Jim  Farley,  were  pleased. 

"She's  a  McGovem  freak,"  said  one,  "but 
she's  an  old  pro,  a  real  leader." 

Elsewhere  In  the  new  wing,  the  Women's 
Political    Oauctis   was    less   than    overjoyed 
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by  the  elevation  of  a  sister.  Mrs.  Westwood, 
who  never  loses  sight  of  the  main  chance, 
oppoeed  them  on  the  seating  of  the  South 
Carolina  delegation,  with  its  insufUclent  rep- 
resentation of  women  She  also  worked 
against    them    on    abortion,    their    favorite 

iMue. 

■•The  important  thing  Is  to  get  McGovem 
elected."  she   told  them. 

Just  unifying  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  will  take  much  of  her  talent  Like 
so  many  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention, 
the  committee  seemed  more  anxious  to  send 
NcGovem  a  message  than  to  put  him  in  the 
White  Hotise.  They  embarrassed  him  by 
turning  down  his  choice  for  vice  chairman, 
Pierre  Salinger. 

Mrs  Westwood  does  not  spend  her  ener- 
gies bewailing  such  manifestations  of  rest- 
lessness and  spite  She  believes  with  her 
candidate,  that  the  Democrats  will  settle 
down  when  faced  with  the  choice  between 
George  McOovern  and  Richard  Nixon,  iden- 
tified Dy  McOovern  In  his  acceptance  speech 
as  the    unwitting  unifier"  of  the  Democrats. 

A    SCORE    TO    SETTLE 

The  new  chairman  ha«  an  old  score  to  set- 
tle with  the  President.  It  goes  back  to 
his  Senate  election  campaign  days  In  1950 
in  California,  where  Mrs.  Westwood  was  liv- 
ing at  the  time 

■T  have  an  abiding  hatred  for  him,"  she 
says  In  one  of  her  rare  emotional  momenta 

Even  with  Nixon's  help,  she  has  prob- 
lems. Labor  la  threatening  to  sit  out  the 
election,  hoping  to  bring  back  the  old  party 
in  1976,  a  prospect  as  Ukely  as  the  reintro- 
ductlon  of  Latin  into  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  South  is  ringing  with  cries  of  doom. 
Texas  win  be  lost  because  of  John  Connally, 
nimols  because  of  Richard  Nixon;  New  York, 
becauM  of  the  Jews,  the  Catholics  and  John 
Connally. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  Mrs.  West- 
wood  goes  about  coaxing  the  smoldering  reg- 
ulars back  into  the  fold. 

Her  habitual  greeting  during  her  arduous 
tolls  for  her  candidate  is,  "What  do  you 
need''" 

Whatever  it  \» — a  voting  tally,  a  reading  of 
the  mood  of  the  Ohio  delegation  or  a  cup 
of  cofTee — she  manages  to  come  up  with  It. 

Mrs.  Weetwood's  finest  hour  was  the  turn- 
ing b»ck  of  the  California  chaUenge.  The 
candidate  put  her  In  charge  of  the  opera- 
tion. She  organized  a  three-tier  army  of  nine 
"heavy"  floor  leaders,  260  whips  and  an  In- 
tricate system  of  in-state  McOovern  cap- 
tains. 

She  dUpatched  80  delegate-watchers  to 
the  Miami  hotels  to  report  back  any  move- 
ment. 

She  sent  the  candidate  himself  to  give  big 
cauctwee.  She  held  a  9^  hour  briefing  on 
the  legalities  of  all  credentials  disputes  the 
day  before  the  battle,  armed  her  floor  opera- 
tives with  r«d  cards  (no)  and  blue  cards 
(yea)  to  flaah  to  the  faithful  during  the  con- 
fusing procedural  votes. 

WTien  It  was  over.  McOovern  had  won  back 
California  by  1,6S3  votes. 

"I  like  the  details,"  she  explains,  "That's 
what  wins." 

*  8TBF  AT  A  TnCX 

Like  bar  candidate,  whom  she  met  In  1968 
when  she  was  a  ICennedy  delegate,  she  goes 
forward  a  step  at  a  time.  She  shares  his 
view  that  victory  Is  a  matter  of  putting 
the  good  people  of  the  country  on  three-by- 
flve  cards  and  getting  them  out  on  election 
day. 

Poltlcs  is  In  her  blood.  Her  father  was 
postmaster  In  Price,  Utah,  the  mining  town 
where  she  was  bom.  She  and  her  husband, 
whom  she  married  when  she  was  17.  have 
taken  a  hand  In  every  Issue  and  campaign 
that  has  come  along. 

"Ixi  Price,  we  had  all  colors  and  races  and 
everybody  got  along  fine,"  she  says.  "That's 
the  way  It  ought  to  be  In  the  country,  and 
I  think  George  McOovern  can  do  It." 


ORDER  OF  AHEPA  CELEBRATES 
GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr  President,  on 
July  26,  1972,  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association,  will  celebrate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  its  founding. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  Is  a  fraternal  or- 
ganization which  IS  nonsectarian  and 
nonpolitical.  Membership  in  the  order  is 
open  to  men  of  good  moral  character 
who  either  are  or  intend  to  become  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  or  of  Canada. 
Originally  founded  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  now  has  430  chapters 
in  49  States,  Canada,  and  Australia. 

In  its  50  years  of  worthy  service  to  our 
country,  the  Order  of  Ahepa  has  con- 
tributed to  many  valuable  causes.  These 
include  relief  for  hurricane  and  flood 
victims,  scholarships  for  desening  stu- 
dents, and  aid  to  many  overseas  cultural 
programs. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  has  nine  basic  ob- 
jectives, which  all  Americans  can  cer- 
tainly share: 

First.  To  promote  and  encourage  loy- 
alty to  the  United  States  of  America. 

Second.  To  instruct  its  members  In  the 
tenets  and  fundamental  principles  of 
government,  and  in  the  recognition  and 
respect  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man- 
Idnd. 

Third.  To  Instill  In  its  membership  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship. 

Fourth.  To  encourage  its  members  to 
always  be  profoundly  Interested  and  ac- 
tively participating  in  the  political,  civic, 
social,  and  commercial  fields  of  human 
endeavor. 

Fifth.  To  pledge  its  members  to  do 
their  utmost  to  stamp  out  any  and  all 
political  corruption;  and  to  arouse  its 
members  to  the  fact  that  tyranny  is  a 
menace  to  the  life,  property,  prosperity 
honor,  and  integrity  of  every  nation. 

Sixth,  To  promote  a  better  and  more 
comprehensive  imderstanding  of  the  at- 
tributes and  Ideals  of  Hellenism  and  Hel- 
lenic culture.  _ 
Seventh.  To  promote  good  fellowship, 
suid  endow  its  members  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  moral  sense. 

Eighth.  To  endow  its  members  with  a 
spirit  of  altruism,  common  understand- 
ing, mutual  benevolence,  and  helpfulness. 
Ninth.  To  champion  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  maintain  new  channels 
for  facilitating  the  dissemination  of  cul- 
ture and  learning 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  has  always  dis- 
played its  benevolence  and  generosity  to 
those  in  need  both  here  and  abroad  dur- 
ing its  50  years  of  existence.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Order  of  Ahepa  will  con- 
tinue to  make  contributions  to  the  bet- 
terment  of  American  life  for  many  years 
to  come. 


DEATH  OF  JOSEPH  FIELDING  SMITH, 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CHURCH  OP 
JESUS  CHRIST  OF  LATTER-DAY 
SAINTS 

Mr.    MOSS.   Mr.    President,    Sunday, 
July  2,  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-Day Saints  lost  its  beloved  leader, 
President  Joseph  Fielding  Smith.  He  was 
widely  known  as  a  strong  defender  of  his 


faith  and  an  esteemed  and  often-quoted 
leader  of  his  church. 

President  Smith  has  given  a  lifetime 
of  devoted  service  to  his  church.  Since 
April  of  1910  when  he  was  chosen  as  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve,  he 
has  helped  administer  church  affairs,  in 
this  capacity  he  served  for  60  years  until 
in  1970,  at  the  age  of  93,  he  was  chosen 
as  president  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Laiier-Day  Saints. 

President  Smith  was  also  considered  a 
great  gospel  scholar  and  scrlptorian.  He 
is  the  author  of  24  books  and  numerous 
articles  and  pamphlets  circulated  in  the 
church.  For  his  writings  and  efforts  in 
this  field,  he  was  awarded  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Letters  degree  from  Brlgham 
Young  University. 

He  was  bom  on  July  19,  1876,  and 
ijassed  away  shortly  before  his  96th 
birthday.  He  was  a  devoted  church  lead- 
er and  a  great  American.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  entitled  "His  Influence 
Will  Live  On."  published  in  the  Deseret 
News  of  Julys,  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

His    iNFl.tlNCE    WrLL    LiVT    ON 

A  reUglon  la  Inevitably  Judged  by  the  kind 
of  people  It  produces,  and  If  ever  a  man  wss 
a  product  of  his  chtirch  It  was  Joseph  Field- 
ing Smith. 

As  the  son  of  Joseph  P.  Smith,  sixth  Presi- 
dent of  the  Church,  and  grandson  of  Hynun 
Smith,  martyred  brother  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  and  a  leading  figure  In  the 
early  history  of  the  Chvirch,  President  Jo- 
seph Fielding  Smith  was  deeply  conscious 
of  his  rich  spiritual  heritage  and  the  respon- 
sibilities It  entailed.  "In  all  my  life,"  he 
said,  "whenever  I've  been  tempted,  one 
thought  has  always  come  to  me.  What  would 
my  father  think  of  that?" 

Schooled  and  prepared  early  In  all  areas  of 
Church  service  since  his  early  youth,  he 
served  nearly  60  years  as  an  Apostle  before 
being  caUed  as  lOtb  President  of  the  Church. 
With  a  life  span  that  spread  from  the  age 
of  the  covered  wagon  to  that  of  the  Jet 
plane,  he  was  long  acknowledged  as  the  lead- 
ing authority  on  Church  history  and  doc- 
trine, with  an  unexcelled  grasp  of  the 
Church's  continuity  and  mission. 

To  those  who  knew  him  only  by  reputa- 
tion or  through  his  sermons  and  writings,  he 
was  a  symbol  of  a  strict  but  loving  funda- 
mentalism who  brought  out  the  beet  In  oth- 
ers by  demanding  the  highest  standards  of 
performance  from  them  as  he  demanded 
from  himself. 

To  his  friends  and  neighbors,  he  was  a 
man  of  many  talents  and  much  devotion— 
who  attended  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  who 
performed  at  all  hours  many  kindly  services, 
who  provided  wise  counsel  on  personal, 
school,  and  social  problems  as  well  as  spir- 
itual problems. 

To  his  colleagues  and  close  associates,  he 
was  an  understanding  and  thoughtful  ad- 
ministrator who  assigned  himself  tasks  more 
rigorous  than  he  assigned  others;  a  fearless 
defender  of  the  faith  and  a  mlllUnt  preach- 
er of  righteousness  who  never  gave  any 
quarter  to  expediency. 

To  his  own  family,  he  was  a  kind,  gentle, 
loving  husband  and  father— who  was  nev« 
too  busy  to  sit  up  with  a  sick  child,  to  tell 
bedtime  stories  to  little  ones,  or  to  help  with 
perplexing  school  problems:  who  was  quick 
to  see  the  humor  In  a  situation;  who  was  un- 
selfish, uncomplaining,  considerate,  thought- 
ful, and  sympathetic — qualities  that  helped 
guide  all  11  of  his  children  Into  temple  mar- 
riages and  all  five  of  his  sons  Into  the  mission 
field. 
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under  his  hand,  the  Church  Historians 
^dtaTmaiured  and  developed.  Both  a  watch- 
^aiUc  and  a  loyal  friend,  President  Smith 
«.^«>d  a  guUding  hand  that  kept  secure 
^integrity  and  soundness  of  countless 
m»nuals  and  publications, 
^wan  his  own  pen  came  24  illuminating 
hnnks  and  a  progression  of  pamphlets  that 
^ched  his  own  and  younger  generations. 

But  this  was  no  one-sided  man,  no  ascetic 
r,r  u»e  concerned  only  with  the  spiritual 
7ni  mental.  A  firm  believer  In  educating 
the  whole  man,  he  enjoyed  sports  and 
athletics.  UntU  his  seventies,  he  was  a  faml- 
lar  figure  on  the  handball  courts.  He  also 
encouraged  his  children's  athleUc  endeavors. 

on  becoming  President  of  the  Church  at 
ic  age  when  most  men  have  long  since  re- 
tired President  Smith  gathered  about  him 
a  set  of  tested  and  faithful  counselors  to  help 
la  guiding  the  affairs  of  the  Church. 
Though  his  term  as  President  was  compara- 
tively brief,  there  was  no  coasting  on  the 
momentum  of  past  achievements.  President 
smith  left  no  doubt  that  he  had  his  own 
'deas  about  a  number  of  Church  programs 
and  put  the  stamp  of  his  personality  and 
character  cle«tfly  upon  them. 

This.  then,  was  Joseph  Fielding  Smith: 
Crusader  for  righteotisness.  Life-long  scholar. 
Tender  husband  and  father.  Concerned 
neighbor  and  devoted  friend.  Strict  but  lov- 
ing spiritual  leader.  Prophet  of  Ood.  A  life 
that  reflects  honor  and  credit  on  his  par- 
entage, on  the  Cliurch  which  shaped  him 
and  which  he.  In  turn,  helped  shape 

The  Desert  News  Joins  Church  members 
everywhere  in  mourning  President  Smith's 
passing,  in  expressing  gratitude  that  he  lived 
and  worked  among  us,  and  In  conveying  love 
and  sympathy  to  the  Smith  family  and  to  his 
beloved  associates  In  the  presiding  councils 
of  the  Church. 


INFLATION.    UNEMPLOYMENT,    AND 
THE  PRICE  SPIRAL 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  hear 
much  rhetoric  today  about  inflation  and 
unemployment,  "niese.  Indeed,  are 
serious  problems  which  must  be  solved. 

What  distresses  me  is  the  fact  that  the 
people  who  are  the  most  vociferous  in 
pointing  out  these  problems  all  too  often 
are  the  very  ones  who  cause  the  problems. 

This  Congress,  because  of  its  fiscal  Ir- 
responsibility, is  the  cause  of  the  prob- 
lems. 

Inflation  is  the  result  of  excessive  Gov- 
ernment spending.  Yet,  time  and  again 
we  hear  Members  of  this  Congress  de- 
nounce inflation  in  one  breath  and  then 
propose  massive  new  spending  programs 
in  the  next  breath. 

We  hear  cries  about  unemployment 
from  the  very  people  who  propose  such 
job-killlng  legislation  as  increasing  the 
minimum  wage. 

Mr.  President,  the  San  Diego  Union  on 
July  3,  1972,  published  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Congress  at  Root  of  Price  Spiral." 
It  should  be  obvious  to  everyone  that 
Congress  is  at  the  root  of  our  economic 
problems  today,  both  inflation  and  un- 
employment. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PCDIXAL     SPZNDING     P*ECDS      INIXATION CON- 

GRxae  AT  Root  of  Price  Spikal 
The  cost  of  groceries  has  become  a  symbol 
of  Inflation  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
perhaps  becatise  food  Is  a  basic  Item  In  every 


family  budget.  Inflation  hits  home.  In  an 
emotional  and  a  practical  sense,  when  food 
prices  go  up. 

Nevertheless,  groceries  are  still  by  and 
large  a  bargain  for  the  American  people  when 
considered  as  a  percentage  of  the  weekly  ex- 
penses In  the  average  wage-earner's  home. 
Thanks  to  increased  productivity  of  our 
farmers,  the  percentage  of  income  going  for 
food  is  no  higher  today  than  it  was  a  decade 
ago — and  much  lower  than  the  proportion 
spent  by  housewives  in  most  of  the  world's 
other  Industrialized  states. 

Administration  officials  may  have  had  this 
m  nUnd  when  they  warned  that  the  decision 
to  lift  Import  quotas  on  meat  and  to  extend 
controls  to  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of 
fresh  produce  and  seafood  can  be  expected 
to  have  only  a  mild  effect  on  the  cost  of 
living.  This  hardly  amounts  to  a  new  offen- 
sive against  Inflation,  but  simply  brings  up 
a  couple  of  extra  artillery  pieces. 

The  real  battle  is  being  fought  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Congress.  It  U  there,  in  the  ir- 
resfwnslble  attitude  toward  the  federal  budg- 
et, that  we  find  the  roots  of  spiralling  prices, 
not  Just  for  meat  and  vegetables  but  for 
everything  else  as  well. 

In  the  fiscal  year  Just  ended  the  federal 
government  spent  (26  billion  more  than  It 
took  in  from  taxes.  The  deficit  in  the  yetw 
now  beginning  may  be  as  high  as  $27  billion, 
and  may  reach  a  staggering  $40  billion  in  the 
following  year. 

Some  economists  try  to  defend  such  ex- 
cessive spending  on  grounds  that  a  "full 
employment  budget"  is  not  inflationary.  Un- 
der this  concept,  the  government  pretends 
that  taxes  wiU  come  In  as  if  services  and 
industry  were  operating  at  full  capacity,  even 
though  It  is  plain  they  are  not.  Now,  even 
the  pretense  of  this  theory  is  all  but  aban- 
doned and  Congress  is  opening  the  way  for 
budget  deficits  that  are  admittedly  in- 
flationary. 

Congress  shows  no  Inclination  to  slow 
down  Its  spending  spree,  even  In  the  face  of 
a  Brookings  Institution  rejxsrt  saying  most 
of  the  money  being  spent  to  cure  social  Ills 
is  being  wasted,  even  when  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  admits 
that  Its  growth  has  been  so  rapid  and  dis- 
organized that  It  cannot  tell  for  what  pur- 
pose much  of  Its  money  Is  being  spent. 

More  than  anything  else.  It  Is  this  federal 
spending  orgy  that  is  feeding  inflation  and 
which  oould  lengthen  the  time  that  price 
and  wage  restraints  will  be  necessary.  As 
constuners  we  can  all  appreciate  the  govern- 
ment effort  to  save  us  a  few  cents  on  the 
price  of  meats  and  vegetables,  but  we  can 
hardly  take  heart  from  that  Congress  Is  do- 
ing with  the  budget.  As  far  as  inflation  is 
concerned,  that's  where  the  action  really  is. 


OPERATION  HEALTH  SAVING 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  each 
day's  mall  arrives  with  its  assortmeni  of 
problems,  complaints,  and  requests — the 
GI  who  wants  a  transfer  or  discharge: 
the  irate  constituent  who  disapproves  of 
a  vote;  the  citizen  who  feels  he's  been 
unfairly  treated  by  his  Government;  the 
in'vatatlon  to  speak  at  next  month's  civic 
function — the  list  goes  on  and  on.  But 
some  of  the  most  heartbreaking  mail 
of  all  comes  from  senior  citizens  who 
find — for  no  reason  that  makes  any  sense 
at  all — that  society  has  shut  them  out 
and  has  cruelly  left  them  in  loneUness 
and  want.  Sometimes  we  can  help,  as 
in  medicare  cases,  or  when  Congress  acts 
on  legislation  such  as  the  recently  en- 
acted 20  percent  social  security  increase. 
All  too  often,  however,  we  find  that  we 
can  offer  little  more  than  sympathy  and 
imderstanding. 


How  very  heart  warming  It  is,  then, 
when  the  day's  mail  brings  with  it  a  story 
of  people  helping  people,  of  community 
warmth  and  compassion.  Such  a  story 
came  to  me  from  the  Reverend  Arlln  H. 
Adams,  the  administrator  of  the  Vet- 
erans Memorial  Hospital  of  Waukou, 
Iowa.  He  described  for  me  the  acti\1ties 
of  April  1,  1972,  a  day  known  as  Opera- 
tion Health  Saving 

On  that  day  some  104  senior  citizens  of 
the  Waukon  area  received  thorough 
physical  examinations  at  a  cost  to  them 
of  $1  each.  This  token  cost  was  made  pos- 
sible because  all  professionals — doctors, 
dentists,  nurses,  and  other  medical  per- 
sormel — and  all  nonprofessionals — ofBce 
personnel,  aides,  lab  technicians,  and 
others — donated  their  services  for  the 
day.  The  cost  for  these  12  hours  of  free 
service  would  ordinarily  have  been  $4,000. 

Reverend  A.  H.  Adams  gi\es  us  a 
detailed  report  on  how  Operation 
Health  Sanng  came  about.  He  tells  us  of 
the  response  that  far  exceeded  expecta- 
tions. He  tells  us  of  the  pleasure  many 
of  the  people  had  In  renewing  friend- 
ships, in  being  out  again  after  a  house- 
bound winter,  just  in  experiencing  the 
companionship  of  others.  He  tells  us 
of  the  medical  findings  resulting  from 
the  examinations,  as  well  as  of  the  social 
service  needs  which  were  discovered.  For 
instance,  almost  10  percent  of  the  par- 
ticipants had  neither  a  radio  or  TV,  and 
another  10  percent  had  no  indoor  bath- 
room facilities. 

But  most  of  £ill,  we  learn  that  this  1- 
day  clinic,  this  experiment  in  health 
saving  discovered  a  sizable  number  of 
our  senior  citizens  who  were  not  able  to 
benefit  from  our  existing  health  senlces 
and  progrsuns.  The  program  discovered 
an  extent  of  very  real  poverty  among  the 
elderly  that  had  not  previously  been 
Imagined.  And  that  poverty  resulted  in 
medical  neglect.  Who  can  say  how  much 
medical  poverty  would  be  discovered  if 
properly  organized  1-day  clinics  were 
held  throughout  our  Nation?  Moreover, 
how  much  valuable  information  could  we 
gain  from  such  programs  to  help  us  in 
our  deliberations  about  needed  health 
programs  throughout  our  coimtry? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  in- 
spirational account  of  citizen  caring  for 
citizen  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Small  HosprrAi.  Sxbtxs,  ox  OnBanoM: 

HtALTH    SaVINC! 

April  ist,  1972  wa«  a  red  letter  day  for  104 
Senior  Citizens  in  the  Waukon.  Iowa,  area, 
people  66  years  of  age  and  over  and  who  had 
not  a  thorough  physical  examination  In  at 
least  the  past  two  years.  The  afore  mentioned 
104  people  were  given  this  exanalnatlou  for 
the  total  cost  of  » 1.00  per  person  by  the  Oood 
Samaritan  Complex  of  Waukon.  The  Oood 
bed  'Veterans  Memorial  Hooplt&l  and  the 
Oood  Samaritan  Nursing  Center,  a  76  bed 
institution.  The  administrator  is  the  Rev 
Arlln  H.  Adams.  Chap.  LTC.  AUS,  Bet.  The 
Waukon  serrlce  area  Includes  an  area  of 
circa  18-14,000  population.  Waukon  U  a 
town  of  lees  than  4J0O0  people  in  ttJt.  Iowa. 

What  was,  Is  Operation:  Health  Saving? 
It  was.  Is  and  wlU  be  again,  a  diagnostic 
clinic  which  consisted  In  the  giving  of  a  very 
thorough  physical  examination  to  those 
elderly  people  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
were  unable,  or  did  not  feel  they  were  able. 
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to  get  such  an  examination  for  themselves. 
Medicare  or  Medicaid  gives  no  help  In  pre- 
ventive medicine  to  the  elderly.  Preventive 
medicine  Ls  what  these  people  need  and  many 
feel  that  they  cant  afford  the  $68.00  payable, 
even  were  they  admitted  to  an  overnight 
stay  In  the  hospital  for  such  an  examination. 
The  physical,  on  April  1st.  included  every- 
thing, teeth,  eyes,  hearing.  lab  work,  x-rays, 
podiatry  otology,  the  works.  One  little  lady 
said,  'My  word,  that  young  doctor  I  had 
poked  hla  nose  Into  every  opening  In  my 
b<xly'  He  was  thorough'" 

WHO    WERX    ALL    rNVOLVET? 

Naturally  the  older  people  needing  the 
service  area  were  Involved.  And  such  beauti- 
ful people  they  were!  In  they  came,  after 
having  been  pre-reglstered,  the  halt,  the 
lame,  the  spry,  with  canes,  even  a  few  In 
wheel  chairs,  all  smiling  hesitantly.  Just  a 
bit  afraid  that  this  was  an  April  Pool's  day 
Joke. 

Also  Involved  were  the  Pink  Ladles.  Oood 
Samaritan  Ladles.  Candy  Stripers,  office 
girls,  nurses,  aides,  housekeepers,  lab,  x-ray 
personnel,  and  a  bunch  of  lovely  teen-agers 
who  came  In  Just  to  offer  their  help.  Volun- 
teers were  used  to  lead  the  examinees  from 
place  to  place.  We  had  a  one  on  one,  or 
buddy  type  system  and  It  worked  well.  A 
word  about  the  Candy  Stripers  and  teen 
agers,  there  was  Instant  rapport  between 
them  and  the  aged.  To  see  them  all  going, 
hand  In  hand,  up  and  down  the  halls.  Into 
and  out  of  the  elevatorf,  chatting,  smiling, 
laughing,  well.  It  was  truly  great. 

Another  group  of  people  Involved  were  the 
professionals:  the  doctors,  the  dentists,  the 
p<xllatrlst.  the  otologist,  the  optometrist,  the 
physical  therapist,  the  Lab  and  X-ray  tech- 
nicians. These  people  gave  their  services  for 
the  day  Many  nurses  and  aides  also  donated 
their  work,  all  so  that  the  entire  coet  would 
be  as  little  as  possible.  The  doctors  and  other 
health  professionals  gave  evidence  of  their 
love  for  people,  their  care  and  concern  for 
the  health  of  all.  regardless  of  ability  to  pay 
or  not  pay.  Talk  Is  being  made  of  some 
changes  In  procedure  for  the  secor.d  Opera- 
tion Health  Saving  to  be  held  perhaps  again 
next  April. 

It  was  a  day  of  Joy  and  gladness.  Had  there 
been  absolutely  no  result  from  the  physical 
angle,  had  nothing  been  discovered,  every- 
one m  excellent  health,  the  day  would  still 
have  been  tremendously  worthwhile.  Some 
of  the  elderlv  had  not  been  out  of  their 
apartments  and  hou.'es  all  winter  long.  The 
shrieks  and  shout.-;  of  Jov  as  rhey  saw  old 
friends  and  neighbors,  some  for  the  first 
time  :n  years,  that  alone  was  a  Joyful  nol.se! 
The  entire  social  angle  by  Itself  was  worth 
every  bit  of  effort  put  into  the  day. 

WAS     ANTTHING     WORTHWHILE     FOUND     BT     THE 
EXAMINATIONS? 

Indeed  so!  The  optometrist  Informed  us 
that  normally  one  might  find  2  or  3  suspected 
glaucomas  In  a  group  ol  that  size  and  In 
that  age  span  We  found  a  possible  VZ  of  our 
104  folk  in  the  suspect  class  and  several, 
since,  have  turned  out  to  have  glaucoma! 
Now.  with  proper  treatment  their  sight  can 
be  saved  to  some  extent,  and  other  eye  prob- 
lems are  being  treated  The  total  days  of 
extra  sight  saved  for  these  people,  between 
now  and  their  deaths,  well,  who  can  count 
and  evaluate  that? 

In  The  hearing  matter,  over  gc"-  of  the 
people  were  found  to  be  suffering  some  hear- 
ing loss  or  another  Some  were  of  a  tv-pe  to  be 
aided  by  hearing  aids.  r<ome  were  not  But  for 
those  who  Just  thought  their  hearing  was  the 
result  of  old  tige  not  able  to  be  remedied, 
and  who  now  have  treatment,  who  now  will 
hear  better  longer,  again,  who  can  put  a 
monetary  value  on  that? 

Look  at  this'  One  Uttle  lady  came  In  with 
such  bad  diabetic  ulcers  on  her  legs  and  feet 
that  she  could  hardly  walk  Gangrene  was 
Imminent.  She  was  given  orders  to  b«  pound- 


ing on  the  door  of  her  physician  by  Monday 
AM.  She  did.  Tuesday  she  was  In  the  hospi- 
tal. Her  legs  were  saved  Was  that  worth- 
while? A  poor  old  lady  walks  and  Is  inde- 
pendent in  her  own  apartment  for  some  years 
yet,  needing  neither  nursing  home  care  or 
hospitalization,  not  crutch  nor  wheel  ohalr. 
Worthwhile?  Tou  bet. 

This  too  bears  seeing!  One  large  bodied 
man,  in  his  seventies,  was  brought  in  by 
wheel  chair,  his  feet  were  too  bad  for  him  to 
do  more  than  stagger  on.  We  found  that  all 
winter  he  and  his  wife  lived  In  an  older 
house,  one  with  a  "path"  not  a  bath,  and 
Dad  had  to  go  out  to  empty  the  pot,  bring 
in  the  wood  and  water.  Mother  could  not. 
BUT — you  see.  Dad  had  to  go  out  side  In  sub- 
zero weather  without  shoes  or  slippers.  His 
feet  were  so  sore,  so  swollen  that  he  wound 
up  doing  these  chores  barefooted,  even  In 
weather  way  iselow  zero  and  In  deep  snow! 
His  feet  are  being  treated,  the  County  Home 
Makers  are  at  work  helping!  Good?  Much! 

.A  number  of  people  said,  over  and  over. 
•  What  a  blessing  this  Is,  I  knew  something 
was  wrong  with  me  but  I  felt  I  covild  not  af- 
ford a  physical  examination  Just  to  see  If 
there  were."  Many  cried  with  Joy  and  said. 
"Thank  God  for  the  doctors  and  the  hospital 
for  doing  this." 

WHO  BORE  THE  COST  Oi    ALL  THIS? 

The  $1.00  diagnostic  clinic  was,  for  all 
purposes,  a  free  one  to  the  elderly.  The  dollar 
took  off  the  onus  of  charity  and  was  allegedly 
to  cover  the  cost  of  some  of  the  x-ray  film. 
Many  of  the  recipients  were  so  pleased  at  the 
BARGAIN  they  got.  But  the  bargain  was 
made  possible  by  the  Good  Samaritan  Com- 
plex absorbing  much  of  the  cost  and  above 
all  by  the  doctors,  dentists,  and  all  other 
professionals  donating  their  services  for  the 
day.  It  was  estimated  that  had  we  had  to  pay 
all  the  people.  Including  the  volunteers  (and 
they  at  only  $1.60  per  hr.)  according  to  their 
normal  rates  our  cost  for  the  day  would  have 
been  a  staggering  $4,000.00  or  there  about. 
It  was  a  12  hour  day  for  most  of  our  person- 
nel. So  the  gratis  labor,  the  efforts  of  care 
and  concern  for  others  by  the  doctors  and 
entire  staff  Is  what  made  this  possible.  No 
such  clinic  can  possibly  work  without  that 
dedication  unless  somewhere  there  is  either 
State  or  Federal  money  available.  Should 
that  be  the  case,  and  we  don't  know  that  It 
is.  then  perhaps  more  health  Institutions  will 
be  ready  to  tackle  such  an  operation. 

HOW    DID    THIS    COME    ABOTTT? 

Chaplain  Adams,  administrator  and  Chap- 
lain of  the  Complex,  a  member  of  the  Ev. 
Lutheran  Good  Samaritan  Society  of  Sioux 
Falls,  So,  Dak.,  received  the  Idea  from  an 
article  written  In  a  Social  Services  magazine 
by  the  Dr.  John  Mason,  Director  of  Services 
for  the  Aging  of  the  American  Lutheran 
Church. 

Dr  Mason  had  seen  some  pre-retirement 
physicals  in  England  a  few  years  ago  Brit- 
ain has  socialized  medicine  yet  even  there  it 
was  found  that  many  elderly  did  not  make 
proper  use  of  it.  People  kept  putting  off  going 
to  the  doctor,  specifically  in  the  rural  areas 
and  among  the  poorer  {jeople.  even  as  they  do 
in  .America. 

The  Rev.  Adams  had  also  discovered  that 
too  many  elderly  were  brought  Into  the 
hospital  or  nursing  home  when  it  was  too 
late  to  do  much  about  the  physical  oreak 
downs.  On  reading  Dr.  Mason's  article  the 
Medical  Staff  which  discussed  It  thoroughly 
and  agreed  to  hold  such  a  clinic.  The  date 
was  set  by  the  Medical  Staff  and  then  it 
was  up  to  the  administration  to  work  out 
the  logistics  and  details.  April  Ist  was  de- 
signated as  the  date. 

The  logistics  of  the  clinic  were  neither 
small  nor  easily  overcome.  In  a  small,  non- 
tax supported  hospital.  Just  breaking  even 
In  the  expense  column,  the  finance  alone 
took  some  shuffling.  Extra  glassware  and 
needs    for    the    Lab    were    gotten,    film    for 


X-ray,  disposable  garments  for  use  during 
the  examinations,  lunch  and  coffee,  arrans. 
Ing  the  schedules  of  workers,  getting  needed 
equipment  into  the  various  areas,  setting  up 
time  schedules  etc,  etc,,  for  the  professional 
staff,  all  were  met  and  solved.  Some  not 
solved  very  well,  next  time  we  know  what 
things  catued  the  bottle  necks  find  we  will 
be  able  to  run  things  a  bit  more  smoothly. 
Although,  with  excellent  cooperation  tbe  cUy 
went  remarkably  well. 

HOW  WEEZ  THE  PEOPLE  NOTITIED? 

Once  the  date  was  set  and  a  pre-regUtra- 
tlon  form  was  worked  out,  the  cooperation 
of  local  news  media  was  sought.  The  flrrt 
news  releases  were  Issued  a  complete  month 
In  advance.  Local  papers,  radio  stations,  area 
TV  outlets,  and  every  minister,  pastor  and 
priest  were  all  given  the  releases  and  their 
cooperation  asked  for.  Subsequent  press  re- 
leases followed  to  all  of  the  same  people. 
A  number  of  state  wide  newspapers,  a  radio 
network  tmd  three  TV  stations  caught  the 
vision  and  tremendous  publicity  was  gen- 
erated for  this  first  of  Its  kind  in  America! 

When  the  project  was  originally  mentioned 
the  Medical  Staff  was  not  too  .sure  of  its 
relevance.  Would  10  or  even  20  people  need 
this  In  our  area?  After  all  we  had  doctors 
who  made  house  calls,  we  had  a  fine  .?mall 
hospital  readily  available,  one  with  an  open 
door  policy!  The  admiiilstrator  thought  may- 
be 40  might  need  the  service. 

Within  two  weeks  of  the  first  publicity 
over  one  hundred  people  of  the  area  had 
already  registered!  Before  the  actual  day 
came  over  two  hundred  had  registered!  The 
Medical  Staff  concluded  that  we  would  be 
able  to  do  a  really  thorough  Job  for  104 
people  for  the  day.  The  first  104  were  noti- 
fied as  to  their  acceptance  and  given  a  time 
to  report.  The  remaining  120  will  be  wait- 
ing for  the  next  such  clinic.  Remember,  these 
were  people  65  and  over  who  had  not  had  a 
good  physical  examination  In  at  least  two 
years.  We  do  know  of  a  few  who  slipped 
in  but  for  the  most  part  these  people  had 
not  had  an  examination.  In  fact,  a  goodly 
number  said  this  was  the  first  such  examina- 
tion In  all  their  lives!  As  for  those  who  did 
slip  m,  our  philosophy  Is  that  we  would 
rather  be  "took"  by  some  rather  than  miss 
caring  for  those  who  needed  it, 

A    BIHD'S-ETE     VIEW     OF    THE    riNDINOS 

We  have  already  covered  several  of  the 
items,  the  high  incidence  of  suspected  glau- 
conaa.  the  little  lady  whose  legs  were  saved 
and  elderly  gentleman  with  the  poor  feet. 
Some  of  the  base  statistics  are  as  follows: 

Total  number  Involved — 104  of  whom  60 
were  female,  44  male. 

Possible  glacoma — 7  females  out  of  60; 
males  were  5  of  44. 

Urinalysis  showed  2  males  with  abnormal- 
ities demanding  immediate  attention,  the 
one  needing  attention  soon;  6  ladles  needed 
attention  at  once,  4  soon. 

Blood  tests  showed  all  males  normal  and 
only  one  lady  abnormal  now.  (Abnormal  Now 
Is  the  Medical  Staff's  wording  for  needs  im- 
mediate attention.  Abnormal  Soon,  mean* 
needs  checking  on  in  the  near  future). 

X-ray  showed  3  men  needing  immediate 
attention,  2  soon;  Ladles — 11  now  and  4 
soon. 

Podiatry — The  podiatrist  was  amazed  at 
an  exactly  even  break  in  what  may  turn  out 
to  be  an  important  statistic  in  the  future— 
52  people  had  arthritic  knees  and  52  had  no 
problems  at  all  and  of  the  fifty  two  who  h«l 
problems  with  arthritis  in  the  knees  every- 
one had  some  sort  of  foot  trouble  and  had 
done  nothing  or  little  about  them.  Of  the  53 
who  had  no  arthritic  knees  everyone  had 
some  sort  of  good  foot  or  arch  support  and 
wore  them  regularly. 

The  question  arose  in  the  Medical  Stafl 
as  to  whether  there  Is  a  relationship  between 
those  two  facts.  The  statistics  in  this  are* 
will    be   closely  scrutinized   again  after  tbe 
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n-xt  clinic.  Maybe  vsre  have  discovered  some- 
thing maybe  nothing,  but  It  wUl  be  intereat- 
iM  to  follow  up,  9  men,  12  ladles  had  urgent 
needs.  9  men  and  16  ladies  needed  some  good 
checking  tip  soon. 

Dental — 10  men  need  immediate  atten- 
tion, 7  soon;  8  ladles  need  work  done  at  once, 

ft  lal^J*. 

PT.  one  man  and  eight  ladies  needed 
inunediate  attention;  8  ladies  and  live  men 
ueeded  attention  soon, 

EEGs  showed  things  to  be  studied;  Only 
8  men  but  22  women  needed  immediate  work 
and  study  done  on  their  coronary  problems, 
most  ol  which  had  not  been  suspected  prior; 
then  9  ladies  and  7  men  needed  attention 
soon.  We  -verc  interested  in  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  leinales  needing  heart  study. 

Otology— hearing  losses  were  found  in 
most.  Ol  those  that  could  be  helped  we 
fouhd  the  following.  13  men  and  14  ladies 
needed  immediate  attention  and  help:  8  men 
and  9  of  the  fair  ones  had  problems  that 
should  be  looked  after  soon. 

A  report  form  was  sent  to  each  jierson 
going  thru  the  clinic.  Remember,  this  was 
diagnostic  only.  The  doctors  and  specialists 
read  the  charts,  studied  the  x-rays,  etc.,  and 
made  the  proper  commenis  for  each  person 
examined,  a  brief  report  was  sent  to  the 
individual  who  then  presented  this  to  the 
physician  or  health  profeisslonal  of  his  choice 
for  further  action.  Doctors  living  elsewhere 
simply  have  but  to  call  into  our  Medical 
Records  and  they  will  receive  either  a  verbal 
report  or  a  transcript  (Xerox'd)  of  any  or 
all  of  the  reports. 

ANY   SOCI.IL   SERVICE   TYPE    NOTATIONS? 

Yes.  we  found  that  ten  of  the  people  had 
Neither  radio  or  TV.  No  regular  contact  with 
the  outside  world.  Another  11  admitted  to 
not  having  a  bathroom,  only  a  "path"  to  the 
Chic  Sales.  And,  a  total  of  13  were  Interested 
m  a  low  rental  housing  development  of  some 
kind.  Good  Samaritan  is  seriously  thinking  of 
doing  something  along  that  line  but  first 
must  add  an  additional  fifty  beds  to  the 
nursing  home. 

IS  THERE  SOMETHING  HERE  TO  MAKE  US  THINK? 

When  one  considers  that  if  we  stretch 
our  statistics  and  say  that  we  cover  a  14.000 
population  service  area  and  then  have  al- 
ready over  220  people  registered  out  oi  that 
total  population  for  such  a  clinic  and  add  to 
this  the  information  gathered  by  the  various 
Senior  Citizens  groups  (who  also  worked 
with  might  and  main  for  this)  to  the  effect 
that  at  LEAST  another  200  people  in  the  area 
fulfill  the  qualifications,  well,  we  were 
horrified.  To  think  that  in  our  land,  in  a 
place  where  medical  services  are  available 
•hat  there  should  be  such  neglect  of  physical 
health  by  Just  the  very  segment  of  the  popvi- 
latlon  that  needs  It  most,  this  causes  one 
to  gasp!  If  approximately  S^V  of  our  people 
.leed  health  care  and  we  extend  this  across 
the  Nation,  then  the  resultant  six  million  or 
so  is  staggering.  And  friends  from  the  cities 
tell  me  that  in  the  poverty  areas  and  ghettos, 
black  and  white,  the  averages  will  run  much 
higher  in  our  senior  citizen  groups!  What  a 
tremendous  field  of  work  for  all  of  us  I  Truly 
the  most  neglected  person  today  is  the  aged, 
regardless  of  color.  Creed  or  wealth!  One 
might  well  conclude  that  never  before  has  so 
much  been  said  about  and  so  little  actually 
done  for  so  many. 

WHAT  COULD   POSStBLY   CAUSE   THIS   NEGLECT? 

In  one  word,  poverty!  Either  real  or  an- 
ticipated. Everyone  working  with  the  elderly 
knows  how  the  marginal  and  even  better  In- 
comed  people  anticipate  poverty.  For  exam- 
ple, in  our  own  small  town  of  less  than  4,000 
we  had  a  survey  taken  about  three  years  ago. 
We  found  that  over  200  family  units,  Includ- 
hig  from  one  to  four  people,  were  existing 
on  leea  than  $200.00  per  mouth  and  half 
of  these  were  hardly  existing  on  Income  of 
less  than  $100.00  per  month.  On  this  little  In- 
come some  were  paying  taxes  and  upkeep  on 


houses,  trying  to  run  a  car,  pay  Insurances, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  also  eat  a  Uttle  here  and  there. 
No  wonder  they  were  their  own  physicians 
and  diagnostic  experts  leaning  on  Father 
Fletcher's  tonic  and  aspirins  and  once  in 
awhile  sneaking  In  to  see  the  cheapest  local 
chiropractor. 

Oh,  they  have  medicare  and  such  like. 
Do  they  now?  Oh,  yes!  Hogwash!  How  many 
of  these  people  can  afford  over  five  dollars  a 
month  for  their  self  pay  portion  of  Medicare 
With  Incomes  like  that  you  might  as  well 
promise  them  something  on  the  moon!  They 
simply  can't  afford  medicare  at  those  prices! 
Something  Is  radicaUy  wrong  in  our  land 
when  people  who  made  their  money  in  fifty 
cent  and  dollar  a  day  times  now  have  to  live 
In  two  and  three  dollar  per  hour  times  and 
receive  no  outside  help  for  such  a  basic  need 
as  complete,  thorough  and  proper  medical 
care! 

Mv  good  friend.  Dr,  Carl  A.  Becker,  of 
Racine.  Wis.,  says  that  it  is  criminal  to  offer 
these  people  help  by  way  of  OAA  or  Welfare ! 
Right  on,  Carl!  He  says.  '-These  are  a  proud 
people  and  shoiUd  have  their  needs  met  with- 
out the  constant  use  of  third  or  fourth  party 
interceders.  They  should  receive  this  through 
the  malls  ;n  some  way  similar  to  S(x;ial  Secu- 
rity." A:id  I  agree. 

WHAT    CAN    OH    SHOtTLD    BE    DONE    ABOUT    THIS? 

Here  in  Waukon  I  am  sure  that  our  Medi- 
cal Staff  will  rise  to  the  occasion  once  more. 
But  shall  we  continue  to  do  this  Indefinitely, 
having  a  practically  free  clinic?  We  are  inter- 
ested in  reaching  out  with  preventive  medi- 
cal care  but  somewhere,  some  time  It  is  going 
to  have  to  be  paid  for.  Two  or  three  such 
clinics  to  get  the  ball  rolling  for  all  America 
is  a  small  price  to  pay,  but  It  can't  be  an 
indefinite  thing. 

We  are  hoping  that  otir  small  brush  fire 
will  now  gradually  build  up  and  eventually 
sweep  across  the  nation.  Two  hospitals  in 
Iowa  are  already  investigating  the  possibility 
of  their  puttmg  on  such  a  clinic.  We  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  Complex  are  hoping  that 
some  of  the  great,  the  high,  those  In  power 
will  also  catch  the  vision  and  pitch  in  to  do 
something  to  prevent  for  the  millions  of  eld- 
erly from  going  down  to  old  age  far  more 
blindly,  far  more  decrepltly,  agonizingly  and 
helplessly  than  ever  needs  to  be.  Industry 
ha«  long  "ago  found  out  that  preventive  main- 
tenance is  cheaper,  better  In  the  long  run 
than  neglect  until  repair  and  costly  replace- 
ment is  necessary.  Can't  we  learn  from  that? 

Should  anyone  be  interested  in  the  min- 
utia  of  details  connected  with  the  program, 
please  feel  free  to  write  to,  or  call;  Rev.  Ar- 
lln  H.  Adams.  .Adm..  Veterans  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Waukon,  Iowa  52172,  Phone — 319-568- 
3411. 

HASKELL  INDIAN  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Mr.  PEARSON,  Mr.  President,  all  too 
often  in  this  bodj-  as  we  debate  the 
merits  of  multibillion-dollar  Federal 
programs  and  face  complex  and  conten- 
tious issues,  we  lose  sight  of  some  rela- 
tively small,  straightforward,  but  vital 
efforts  underway  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
people.  While  the  Senate  was  recessed,  I 
had  the  opportimity  to  \'isit  one  such 
program,  Haskell  Indian  Junior  College 
in  Lawrence,  Kans. 

This  small  institution,  fimded  through 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  has  a  clear 
and  important  mission:  To  provide 
quality  educational  opportunity  for  In- 
dian youth.  It  was  most  refreshing  to 
talk  with  the  students  and  staff  at  Has- 
kell and  And  that  they  are  receivmg  the 
education  and  training  needed  to  assume 
positions  of  interst  and  responsibility. 

In  recent  years,  and  all  too  belatedly, 


we  have  begun  to  recognize  the  difficul- 
ties American  Indians  face.  At  times, 
well-intentioned  rhetonc  has  been  al- 
lowed to  stand  where  positive  action  is 
needed.  But  at  Haskell,  rhetoric  about 
the  need  to  provide  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  Indians;  to  train  Indians  for 
jobs — to  break  cycles  of  poverty — all 
that  is  a  reality.  This  school,  and  others 
like  it,  are  not  the  end  of  an  obligation, 
but  a  good  beginning.  We  cannot  relax  in 
self-satisfaction  v^ith  the  funding  of  one 
good  institution,  but  with  Haskell  we  can 
be  satisfied  that  young  Indian  men  and 
women  are  receiving  a  fine  education. 

I  was  most  impressed  with  the  efforts 
of  the  Haskell  admimstralion  and  stu- 
dents, acting  together,  to  keep  the  school 
in  step  with  the  limes.  They  are  not 
satisfied  with  their  institution — a  good 
sign  of  a  vigorous  student  body  and  for- 
ward-lookmg  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  share  with 
Senators  impressions  after  a  brief  visit 
to  Haskell.  It  is  an  example  of  one 
quiet,  well-administered  Federal  pro- 
gram which  will  never  get  headlines,  but 
which  meets  a  demonstrated  need  and 
helps  to  fulfill  a  longstanding  commit- 
ment of  our  Government. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Captive  Nations  Week  1972,  I 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
all  the  American  people  to  the  important 
task  of  promoting  freedom  throughout 
the  world.  For  those  of  us  who  enjoy  our 
lives  in  freedom,  let  us  cling  to  thai  free- 
dom, sustam  It,  and  appreciate  it.  For 
those  who  live  in  nations  deprived  of 
their  freedom,  let  us  help  them  by  keep- 
ing alive  the  world's  consciousness  of 
their  plight. 

My  friend.  Dr.  Kazys  Bobelis,  presi- 
dent of  the  Lithuanian  American  Coun- 
cil, has  been  very  effective  in  bringing 
before  the  American  people  the  issue  of 
the  deprivation  of  basic  human  rights  in 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estoma,  and  I 
wish  to  acknowledge  his  good  work  here 
in  the  Senate  today.  I  would  also  men- 
tion the  continuing  work  of  another 
friend  of  mine.  Aloysius  Mazewski.  presi- 
dent of  the  Polish  National  Alliance  and 
the  Polish  American  Congress,  who  has 
stated  with  memorable  eloquence  the 
legitimate  aspiration  of  the  peoples  of 
Poland  and  the  other  captive  nations  for 
true  national  independence  free  of  for- 
eign influence  and  control. 

There  are  thousands  of  Americans  who 
devote  their  energies  to  these  same  goals. 
They  include  the  leaders  and  members 
of  many  ethnic  groups  and  organizations. 
I  take  this  occasion  to  salute  them  for 
their  persistent  devotion  to  freedom  and 
to  assure  them  that  I.  too.  pray  for  free- 
dom for  all  mankind. 


HOBART  JACKSON:  A  DISTIN- 
OUI8HED  LEADER  FOR  ELDERLY 
BLACKS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  all  20 
million  older  Americans  are  members  of 
a  minority  group  In  one  Important 
sense — they  account  for  one-tenth  of  our 
total  population. 
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They  also  share  many  common  prob- 
lems and  concerns:  Limited  income  in 
retirement,  spiraling  property  taxes, 
transportation  difficulties,  gaps  in  medi- 
care coverage,  and  others. 

These  pressures,  however,  are  even 
more  intensified  for  the  1.6  million  aged 
blacks  who  frequently  experience  multi- 
ple forms  of  jeopardy. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in 
their  alarmingly  high  incidence  of  pov- 
erty. 

Approximately  50  percent  of  all  elderLv 
Negroes  have  mcomes  below  the  poverty 
Une  They  are  more  than  twice  as  likely 
to  be  poor  as  the  total  aged  population 
and  approximately  four  times  as  great 
as  for  all  age  groups. 

The  evidence  is  also  painfully  clear 
that  many  of  these  individuals  reflect 
all  aspects  of  the  poverty  syndrome — 
malnourishment.  dilapidated  housing, 
poor  health,  and  limited  education. 

To  help  focus  national  attention  on 
these  enormous  problems,  the  National 
Caucus  on  the  Black  Aged  was  formed 
nearly  2  years  ago. 

Under  the  skillful  direction  of  Hobart 
C  Jackson,  the  national  caucus  has  ta- 
ken an  active  role  in  formulating  policies 
to  respond  to  the  special  needs  of  aged 
Negroes 

Additionally.  Hobart  has  served  the 
Committee  on  Aging — of  which  I  am 
chairman — effectively  as  a  cochairman 
of  our  Advisory  Council  on  Aging  and 
Ased  Blacks. 

In  a  recent  interview  in  the  June  edi- 
tion of  Geriatrics.  Hobart  discusses  can- 
didly the  plight  of  elderly  Negroes  and 
the  role  of  the  National  Caucus  on  the 
Black  Aged 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  this  article 
to  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THB    Black    Elderly:    Jeopardized    by    Race 
AND  Neglect 

Question  to  Hobart  C.  Jaclcson.  chairman 
of  the  National  Caucus  on  the  Black  Aged: 
Why  was  the  national  caucus  formed  and 
how  does  its  role  differ  from  that  of  other 
organizations'' 

Mr.  Jackson  The  National  Caucus  on  the 
Black  .'Vged  came  into  being  In  1970.  At  that 
time,  a  group  of  persons  from  such  flelds  as 
sociology,  housing,  psychology,  gerontology, 
education,  and  research,  and  some  with  no 
special  occupational  orientation,  felt  that 
It  waa  time  for  a  specific  organization  to  do 
something  about  the  very  special  problems 
of  the  black  elderly.  The  caucus  now  has  the 
Involvement  of  more  than  800  persons  who 
are  strategically  located  across  the  country. 
with  several  hundred  more  elderly  persons 
also  In  activist  roles 

At  the  time  the  cauctis  waa  formed,  we 
felt  that  such  an  organization  was  neces- 
sary because  the  problems  of  the  black  elder- 
ly are  critical  and  because  no  other  organiza- 
tion existed  that  waa  solely  devoted  to  such 
a  cause  .\lthough  there  are  several  black 
national  organizations  that  have  expressed 
deep  concern  about  the  problems  of  the  black 
elderly,  only  one — the  National  Urban 
League — has  actually  moved  to  translate  Its 
concern  Into  action.  Other  black  organiza- 
tions are  perhaps  justifiably  preoccupied  with 
other  priorities  one  of  the  unfortunate 
developments  when  there  are  so  many  in- 
equities   to    overcome.    Their    efforts    toward 


social  revolution  seem  not  to  Include  the 
elderly  specifically,  for  whatever  reasons. 
Those  predominantly  white  organizations  in 
the  field  of  aging  are  doing  very  little  about 
the  problems  of  the  minority  elderly. 

The  problems  of  the  black  elderly  are  more 
critical  than  those  of  any  other  group  that 
might  be  singled  out,  however.  According  to 
the  Information  In  our  files,  elderly  blacks 
bring  to  their  older  years  a  lifetime  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  Indignities,  a  lifetime  of 
struggle  to  get  and  keep  a  Jol) — more  often 
than  not  at  unskilled  and  hard  labor — a  life- 
time of  overcrowded,  substandard  housing  in 
slum  neighborhoods,  of  Inadequate  medical 
care,  of  unequal  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion and  for  the  cultural  and  social  activities 
and  involvements  that  nourish  the  spirit,  a 
lifetime  of  second-  or  third-class  citizenship. 
a  lifetime  of  watching  their  children  and 
grandchildren  learn  the  high  price  that 
must  be  paid  for  Just  being  black  In  Amer- 
ica. Thus,  the  elderly  black  person  lives  in 
multiple  Jeopardy,  where  the  problems  of 
age  are  compounded  by  the  problems  of  race, 
grinding  poverty,  and  other  dlsabUltles. 

Q.  Aren't  there  any  existing  programs  de- 
signed to  help  eldedly  blacks? 

Mr.  Jackson.  There  are  a  few  programs, 
but  not  nearly  enough.  Research  findings 
lead  to  the  inescapable  conclusion  that 
health,  welfare,  and  other  llfe-sustalnlng 
services  for  aged  blacks  are  grossly  neglected. 
This  neglect  is  found  on  all  levels  of  social 
and  political  organization — local,  state,  and 
national.  Delivery  of  the  services  that  do 
exist  is  grossly  inadequate. 

This  lack  of  services  is  especially  acute  in 
the  area  of  health  care.  The  stark  fact  Is 
that  most  elderly  blacks  cannot  afford  the 
costs  of  medical  care  and  must  either  do 
without  or  settle  for  that  which  the  com- 
munity provides  at  nominal  or  no  coet — 
care  which,  more  often  than  not.  is  offered 
with  indifference  at  best  and  frequently  In 
a  way  calculated  to  humiliate.  For  Instance, 
many  black  Medicare  patients  are  treated  as 
WEird  service  patients,  rather  than  as  private 
patients,  in  our  hospitals. 

Although  overt  discrimination  Is  perhaps 
becoming  less  frequent  on  the  front  line  of 
health  services,  blacks  are  still  confronted 
with  the  flat  refusal  of  many  medical  spe- 
cialists and  other  special  health  personnel 
and  faculties  to  accept  black  patients.  Nurs- 
ing homes  are  a  good  example.  It  Is  true  that 
only  a  small  number  of  our  elderly  persons, 
approximately  5  percent,  are  In  Institutions, 
but  only  3  percent  of  this  5  percent  are  black. 
The  reason  is  that  many  nursing  homes  re- 
fuse to  open  their  doors  to  blacks,  and  the 
church-related  nonprofit  homes  are  espe- 
cially guilty  of  this. 

Existing  health  Insurance  programs  have 
been  of  little  help  to  the  black  population. 
The  kinds  of  Jobs  many  blacks  have  carry 
little  or  no  health  insurance:  the  older  black 
has  even  slimmer  resources  with  which  to 
secure  insurance  protection  against  his  In- 
creasing medical  needs. 

Q  What  about  areas  besides  health  care? 
Dont  such  programs  as  Social  Security  at 
least  alleviate  some  of  the  income  prob- 
lems? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No.  For  most  elderly  blacks. 
Social  Security  exists  only  In  theory.  Elderly 
blacks  are  discriminated  against  by  the  So- 
cial Security  system,  for  they,  in  general,  do 
not  live  long  enough  to  collect  benefits  no 
matter  what  they  may  have  paid  Into  the 
system.  Black  men  and  women  are  much  less 
likely  to  reach  old  age  than  their  white  coun- 
terpart; twice  as  many  whites,  proportion- 
ately, as  blacks  reach  age  75,  In  the  last 
decade,  the  average  lifespan  of  black  men 
decreased  from  61  years  to  60  years. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Social  Security 
program,  the  exclusion  of  such  categories  as 
farm  labor  and  domestic  service  automati- 
cally excluded  the  majority  of  blacks  from 


sharing  in  this  meager  protection.  Even  now 
despite  some  improvement  over  the  years,  it 
Is  estimated  that  there  are  tremendous  nuaj. 
bers  of  blacks  who  have  never  enrolled  be- 
cause they  lack  understanding  of  their  right* 
and  the  benefits  Involved,  or  because  their 
employer  hasn't  pursued  the  matter,  or  be- 
cause they  themselves  have  been  reluctant 
to  cut  in  on  their  cash  earnings  which  art 
so  desperately  needed  for  current  living  ex- 
penses.  On  the  average,  the  benefit  is,  there- 
fore, much  less  for  blacks  than  it  is  for 
whites  and  many  more  blacks  proportion- 
ately than  whites  are  on  the  Old  Age  As- 
sistance rolls.  We  need  a  more  equitable  sys- 
tem providing  a  minimum  payment  above 
the  poverty  level. 

Q.  What  can  the  caucus  on  the  black  agtd 
do  about  all  this? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  MaliUy,  we  hope  to  give  as 
much  visibility  as  possible  to  the  unfortu- 
nate plight  of  the  black  elderly  m  all  areas 
of  concern.  Also,  we  plan  to  take  whatever 
action  is  within  the  resources  of  the  caucm 
to  change  this  situation  for  the  better.  Such 
action  includes  urging  other  organizations- 
national,  state,  and  local — to  Join  in  tlUs  ef- 
fort. For  example,  national  organizaUons 
have  been  made  aware  of  the  existence  of 
the  caucus  on  the  black  aged  because  of  our 
participation  in  specific  programs  they  have 
sponsored,  because  we  have  been  in  direct 
communication  with  them,  and  because  of 
our  Involvement  and  Impact  on  the  1971 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  Some  of 
these  organizations  are  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Homes  for  the  Aging,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  of  the  American  Medical  .\sso- 
datlon,  the  National  Institute  of  Senior  Cen- 
ters, the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tion, the  National  Council  on  Aging,  the 
National  TJrban  League,  and  the  Gerontologi- 
cal Society.  Some  of  the  church  hierarchies 
have  also  been  approached,  and  we  have  be«i 
in  touch  with  other  blacii  caucuses,  such  as 
those  of  the  black  psychiatrists,  black  sociol- 
ogists, black  clergymen,  and  black  congress- 
men. 

On  the  political  level,  we  have  testified  at 
Senate  hearings  and  regional  heelings  spon- 
sored by  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging.  At  the  1971  Wlilte  House  Conference 
on  Aging  we  artlciUated  proposals  In  the 
areas  of  Income,  housing,  health  care,  and 
transportation. 

Q.  Have  such  efforts  been  successful? 
Mr.  Jackson.  Yea  and  no.  Publicity  has 
been  adequate  In  certain  local  areas,  but 
national  coverage  has  not  really  been 
achieved  to  the  extent  desirable.  One  of  the 
greatest  barriers  to  this  is  the  lack  of  defini- 
tive data  on  the  black  elderly.  Unfortunately, 
the  total  profile  of  the  black  aging  is  incom- 
plete because  of  lack  of  information  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  other  possible 
sources.  Many  of  our  elderly  blacks  are  still 
invisible — despite  their  oolar — because  even 
with  some  new  housing  centers  for  the  older 
people  and  somewhat  broader  Social  Security 
coverage,  not  nearly  enough  census  studies 
and  analyses  have  been  done  to  prtxluce  the 
needed  facts  However,  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  and  the  special  work  of  Dr.  Inabel 
Lindsay,  we  have  been  able  to  update  certain 
Information  on  the  black  elderly  with  re- 
spect to  their  life  style,  geographic  distribu- 
tion, estimated  average  income  and  asseU. 
incidence  and  extent  of  chronic  Illness,  lon- 
gevity expectations,  employment  patterns, 
quality  of  housing,  effectiveness  of  federal 
programs,  and  a  few  oither  areas.  This  infor- 
mation Is  available  in  the  publication,  T?w 
Multiple  Hazards  of  Age  and  Race. 

Some  of  the  other  barriers  the  caucus  faces 
are  the  apathy,  the  Institutional  racism,  the 
lack  of  commitment  or  strat^c  areM  of 
power,  the  pragmatism  and  the  divisive  na- 
ture of  politics,  the  extremely  slow  p*ce  to 
bringing  about  constructive  change,  and  the 
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tendency  to  want  to  deliver  a  different  kind 
of  service  to  the  poor  than  to  others. 

In  both  the  voluntary  and  the  government- 
al sectors  we  have  encoimtered  far  too  many 
oreanlzatlona  that  are  weU  meaning  about 
the  problems  but  are  very  rigid,  self-servlc- 
Uuj  self-perpetviatlng,  vested  Uiterest-type 
orgi  uzatlons  which  through  Inadeqtiate  or 
irrelevant  programs  tend  to  maintain  the 
status  quo. 

Oeeplte  these  obstacles,  we  do  see  some 
hope  in  the  futtire  In  coalescing  with  others, 
including  the  elderly  themselves,  to  bring 
about  constructive  change. 

One  of  our  most  heartwarming  experiences 
was  achieved  two  weeks  before  the  1971 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  when  we 
were  able  to  brUig  800  black  elderly  poor  to 
Washington,  DC.  from  20  states  across  the 
country  In  a  national  conference  to  articulate 
their  own  needs  and  problems  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  reaolvUig  them.  These 
recommendations  were  the  basis  for  some  of 
our  input  Into  the  White  House  Conference. 

We  shall  monitor  very  cloeely  the  Imple- 
mentation of  our  White  House  Conference 
recommendations  by  such  agencies  as  the 
Administration  on  Aging  and  others.  We  want 
to  see  older  black  people  served  by  all  the 
existing  and  future  programs  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  their  representation  In  the  popula- 
tion, but  preferably  much  more  than  that 
because  of  the  multidimensional  aspects  of 
their  problems. 


YOUTH  DIFFERENTIAL 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  youth 
differential  provision  in  the  pending  sub- 
stitute demands  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  this  body.  In  fact,  it  is  one 
of  the  strongest  reasons  for  supporting 
the  substitute.  A  special  minimum  wage 
for  youths  under  18  and  full-time  stu- 
dents under  21  is  essential  to  Insure  work 
opportunity  and  training  for  young 
Americans. 

There  is  a  growing  social  concern  to 
provide  employment  opportunities  for 
yoimg  people.  However,  as  the  minimum 
wage  advances,  many  employers  find 
they  cannot  afford  to  employ  inexperi- 
enced, imtrained  help  at  the  minimntn 
rate.  The  result  has  been  a  persistent 
and  alarming  growth  in  youth  unemploy- 
ment In  the  past  decade.  Unemployment 
has  generally  been  ranging  aroimd  17 ''2 
percent  for  16-  to  19-year-olds  com- 
pared with  4.9  percent  for  adults.  The 
unemployment  rate  for  black  teenagers 
is  twice  as  great — 40  percent.  We  cannot 
afford  to  let  this  trend  continue.  If  there 
ever  was  a  time  to  initiate  new  measures 
to  halt  the  reduction  in  employment  op- 
portunities for  young  people,  it  is  now. 

To  Increase  job  opportimities  for  young 
people,  employers  must  be  provided  some 
Inducement  to  hire  them.  The  proposed 
substitute  would  accomplish  this  by  es- 
tablishing payment  of  a  special  youth 
minimum  rate  of  80  percent  of  the  pre- 
vailing minimum  wsige,  or  $1.60,  which- 
ever is  higher,  for  youths  seeking  non- 
farm  jobs  and  80  percent  of  the  prevail- 
ing minimum  or  $1.30,  whichever  is 
higher,  for  youths  seeking  farm  jobs. 

To  assure  that  the  special  youth  ratee 
do  not  reduce  the  number  of  jobs  avail- 
able to  older  workers,  the  substitute 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  pre- 
scribe standards  and  requirements  to 
guard  against  loss  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  adults.  However,  the  Dep«u:t- 
ment  of  Ijabor  estimates  that  an  insig- 


nificant number  of  adult  workers  will 
be  affected  by  the  special  youth  differen- 
tial since  few  adults  are  seeking  the 
tj-pes  of  jobs  generally  sought  by 
youths — unskilled,  part-time,  or  trainee 
positions. 

Substantial  efforts  have  been  made  at 
the  Federal,  local,  and  private  levels  to 
meet  the  increasing  demand  for  jobs  by 
youth.  A  combined  Federal-private  ef- 
fort is  needed  to  keep  young  people 
headed  toward  the  goal  of  meaningful 
employment.  This  siunmer  jobs  for 
young  people  will  rise  to  an  £dl-time 
high  of  1.2  million.  This  is  220.000  more 
summer  jobs  than  were  available  for 
youngsters  last  summer.  An  estimated 
$378  million  will  be  spent  in  Federal 
funds  under  four  programs  providing 
865,322  jobs.  The  remaining  336,000  jobs 
will  be  provided  mainly  in  the  private 
sector  by  business  and  industry,  without 
Federal  financial  support. 

All  these  efforts  will  be  diminished, 
however,  if  private  employers  refuse  to 
meet  the  surplus  of  youths  seeking  jobs 
because  of  the  inequitable  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  proposed  by  8.  1861 
which  prices  unskilled,  disadvantaged 
young  people  out  of  the  job  market. 

Another  obstacle  to  youth  unemploy- 
ment is  the  existing  requirement  author- 
izing prior  certification  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  before  an  employer  can 
hire  a  youth  at  a  lower  wage.  The  sub- 
stitute would  eliminate  this  cumbersome 
certification  procedure  while  the  com- 
mittee bill  seeks  to  perpetuate  it. 

Most  youngsters  want  to  work,  either 
out  of  necessity  or  to  help  advance  their 
education  and  future  job  potential. 
These  youths  must  be  given  a  chance  to 
work — to  become  a  part  of  society.  I  be- 
lieve the  youth  differential  proposal  will 
help  provide  them  with  the  entry  they 
seek  into  the  work  force.  I  strongly  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  Review  and  Outlook  editorial 
entitled  "The  Split  Minimum  Wage," 
published  in  the  Wail  Street  Journal, 
be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tht  Sput  Minimitm  Wagx 
We  do  not  believe  the  federal  minimum 
wage  should  be  raised  this  year,  although  all 
signs  In  the  Coital  now  point  In  that  direc- 
tion. But  If  It  Is,  the  House  of  Bepreeenta- 
tlves  at  least  has  chosen  a  method  that 
would  modify  the  adverse  effect  the  higher 
rate  would  have  on  the  economy.  Inflation, 
and  teenage  unemployment.  Against  the  ad- 
vice of  most  economists,  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee,  though,  seems  determined  to 
maximlro  the  damage. 

The  Hotise-paaaed  bill  would  permit  em- 
ployers to  continue  paying  youths  under  18 
and  students  uiuler  21  at  the  preeent  rate 
of  $1.80  per  hour;  the  rate  for  most  other 
nonagrlcultural  workers  would  go  to  •1.80 
this  ye*r  and  t2  a  year  from  now. 

The  Senate  Labor  Committee  Is  In  a  more 
generous  frame  of  mind.  By  a  14-to-2  vote  It 
endorsed  an  Immediate  txxwt  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  M  an  hour  and  another  to 
•2.20  a  ye«r  from  now.  It  also  accepted  the 
AFL-CIO's  argument  In  opposition  to  a 
"split"  Tminimiitn  wage.  Oeorge  Meany  says 


that  If  an  employer  can  pay  a  teenager  a 
lower  rate  he  will  hire  the  lad  and  fire  his 
father. 

Yet  the  nation's  three  decades  of  experi- 
ence with  the  mlnlmtim  wage  indicates  thU 
Is  not  what  Is  likely  to  happen  at  all.  Be- 
cause an  adtilt  with  work  experience,  even 
at  an  unsklUed  Job.  will  almost  always  com- 
msind  a  higher  rate  than  will  a  beginner 
the  legislated  minimum  wage  in  practice  be- 
comes the  starling  wage,  the  basic  floor  for 
beginners.  When  it  is  raised,  the  increase 
ripples  upward  through  the  nation's  wage 
structure. 

If  this  were  the  oiUy  effect,  we  wouldn't 
be  too  concerned  with  periodic  Increases  in 
the  minimum  wa^.  "There  are.  after  all. 
much  more  powerful  inflationary  forces  at 
work.  But  there  are  other  problems,  worsened 
by  the  type  of  steep  increase  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  hsis  In  mind. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  wage  scale,  where 
nolnlmum  wage  Increases  have  their  greatest 
Immediate  Impact,  employers  wUl  tend  to 
fljid  It  economic  to  modernize,  to  replace 
men  and  women  with  machines  '«ooner  than 
would  be  the  case  if  the  wage  scale  had  not 
been  mandated.  If  the  employer  Is  too  snuUl 
to  modernize,  and  finds  he  can't  compete 
with  larger  companies  or  with  foreign  com- 
petition, he  has  to  fold. 

Eventually,  inflation  and  productivity 
catch  up  with  the  minimum  wage.  But 
meanwhile,  the  displaced  employes  either  go 
jobless,  are  forced  to  migrate  In  search  of 
unskUled  job  opportunities,  or  accept  em- 
ployment normally  held  by  teen-agers.  In 
any  event,  employers  who  were  wllUng  to 
hire  a  teen-ager  at  a  low  hourly  rate,  hoping 
the  youth  oould  learn  skills  that  would  make 
him  productive  and  worthy  of  higher  pay.  is 
discouraged  from  hiring  him  at  the  higher 
minimum.  Then  too,  the  nation  will  sUnply 
do  without  teen-age  servlcee  it  wotild  like 
but  can't  afford  at  the  legislated  minimum, 
for  example,  delivery  boys. 

Since  1950.  when  the  minimum  wage  was 
76  oents  an  hour,  the  relative  level  of  teen- 
age unemployment  has  doubled  even  as  the 
relative  numbers  of  teen-agers  participating 
In  the  labor  market  has  declined — so  many 
more  are  staying  In  school. 

The  Senate  Labor  Conunlttee  sees  the 
minimum  weige  as  a  qtUck  and  easy  method 
of  eliminating  poverty,  at  no  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  But  as  so  often  happens,  the  simple 
solution  has  the  opposite  of  Its  Intended  ef- 
fect. Pew  will  benefit  from  an  Increase  In  the 
minimum  at  this  tUne,  and  those  who  do 
will  see  the  benefits  quickly  vanish.  Yet  teen- 
age unemployment  wUl  go  up  another  notch. 
as  It  always  does  when  the  minimum  wage 
goes  up.  The  House  has  at  least  taken  this 
Into  account  by  stretching  out  the  Increase 
and  by  exempting  teen-agers  from  it.  It 
would  be  better  yet,  for  the  low-lnoome  peo- 
ple this  kind  of  leglaiatlon  Is  supposed  to 
help.  If  there  were  no  Increase  at  all. 


SPENDING  UNDER  CONTINUING 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
debate  on  House  Joint  Resolution  1234 — 
the  continuing  resolution  for  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1973 — the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  <Mr. 
Proxmire)  offered  an  amendment  which 
stated  that — 

Obligations  Incurred  in  any  one  quarter 
under  the  authority  of  this  Continuing  Reso- 
lution for  activities  and  programs  financed  by 
the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Prognuns 
Appropriation  Act,  1972  ( Public  Law  92-242 1 
shall  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  annual 
rate  of  new  obllgatlonal  authority  appro- 
priated In  said  Act  or  the  fiscal  year  1973 
budget  estimate  of  new  obllgatlonal  author- 
ity for  such  activities  and  programs,  which- 
ever Is  lower. 
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This  amendment  was  prompted  by  the 
way  certam  agencies  went  about  allocat- 
ing a  large  portion  of  their  appropria- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  the  fLscal  year 
when  they  were  still  operating  under  a 
contmuing  resolution. 

The  continuing  resolution  problem 
became  most  serious  last  year  when  the 
foreign  assistance  appropriation  bill  was 
not  enacted  until  March  1972.  9  months 
Into  the  fiscal  year  for  which  it  was 
intended  During  those  9  months,  five 
continuing  resolutions  allowing  three 
different  rates  of  obligations  for  the 
programs  covered  by  that  appropriation 
bill  were  enacted. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  administration 
was  faced  with  a  very  uiiusuai  situation 
with  respect  to  foreign  assistance  legis- 
lation wiiiie  program  requirements  were 
proceeding  apace.  In  the  absence  of  an 
appropriation  statute,  the  pattern  of  ob- 
ligatiorL-^  adopted  by  the  heads  of  tte 
affected  agencies  during  that  time  were 
governed  heavily  by  operational  and 
adirjmstrative  considerations.  In  addi- 
tion, past  experiences  with  continuing 
re.solutions — whose  amounts  were  usually 
excv^^eded  by  the  final  appropriations — 
played  a  significant  role  in  the  budgeting 
and  spending  process. 

Mr.  President,  whatever  reservations 
or  hangups  we  may  iiave  as  to  tlie  large 
withdrawal  of  funds  in  some  of  tliese 
programs  during  the  confusing  period  of 
last  year's  continuing  resolutions,  I  per- 
sonally believe  that  Congress  was  to  be 
blamed  as  much  as  anyone  else.  There- 
fore, I  though  it  only  fair  that  the  people 
responsible  for  monitoring  the  spending 
under  the  oontmuing  resolutions  be  given 
a  chance  not  only  to  explain  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  spending  oc- 
curred, but  also  to  inform  Congress  as 
to  the  steps  that  would  be  taken  to 
alleviate  the  criticisms  and  concerns  that 
were  expressed  by  some  Members  of 
Congress. 

It  may  interest  Senators  to  Icnow  that 
with  less  than  a  day's  notice,  Caspar 
Weinberger.  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  testified  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee about  the  criticisms  that  were  lodged 
against  the  Defense  Department  for 
drawing  $374  million  a  few  days  after 
the  first  continuing  resolution  was 
adopted  last  year.  Despite  the  fact  that 
Director  Weinberger  did  an  outstand- 
ing job  m  providing  the  subcommittee 
members  with  pertinent  answers  and  as- 
surances a;5  to  how  he  planned  to  cope 
with  the  problem,  it  was  unfortunate 
that  the  Defense  Department  declined  to 
send  anyone  to  testify  in  its  behalf.  I 
was  most  disappointed  with  the  way  the 
Defense  Department  reacted  to  the  com- 
mittee's invitation  to  testify.  Needless 
to  say.  I  do  not  condone  such  action, 
and  I  hope  it  does  not  happen  again. 

Mr  President,  one  of  the  reasons  I 
opposed  the  amendment  was  the  fact 
that  the  end  result  which  it  was  de- 
signed to  achieve  could  be  accomplished 
by  the  actions  that  will  be  and,  in  fact, 
have  been  taken  by  Director  Weinber- 
ger During  the  hearing,  he  assured  us 
that  Immediate  steps  would  be  taken 
to  advise  all  departments  and  agencies 
about  the  concern  of  Congress,  that  the 
cooperation    of    the    Treasury    Depart- 


ment regarding  the  matter  will  be 
sought,  that  meetings  and  consultations 
with  the  various  aides  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  will  be  held  by  him. 
and  that  he,  as  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  will  issue  an 
OMB  bulletin  informing  ail  concerned 
about  the  importance  of  obligating  fiscal 
year  1973  funds  under  the  continuing  res- 
oluti  5n  at  the  ciurrent  reasonable  rate  of 
spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  inform 
the  Senate  that  Director  Weinberger  has 
already  taken  steps  to  carry  out  the 
pledge  he  made  to  the  committee  mem- 
bers on  June  29,  1972.  Besides  issuing 
OMB  Bulletin  No.  73-1  on  July  3,  Mr. 
Weinberger  has  made  arrangements  with 
the  Treasury  Department's  Commis- 
sioner of  Accounts  to  refer  to  OMB  for 
review  agency  requests  for  temporary 
appropriations  under  the  continuing  res- 
olution. In  addition,  agencies  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  have  been  instructed  to 
issue  or  update  their  internal  instruc- 
tions to  "assure  a  minimiun  rate  of  ob- 
ligating in  accordance  with  the  policy 
prescribed." 

IJlr.  President,  I  commend  Director 
Weinberger  for  taking  immediate  action 
to  cope  with  the  problem  of  spending 
under  a  continuing  resolution.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  letter  of 
July  6  and  the  text  of  OMB  Bulletin  No. 
73-1  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Office  of  Management  and  Bctdget. 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  6,  1972. 
Hon.  Hiram  L.  Fong, 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fong:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of 
OMB  Bulletin  No.  73-1,  which  I  issued  on 
July  3  pursuant  to  the  pledge  I  made  In 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  on  June  29.  1972.  It 
provides  a  statement  of  policy  on  the  rate 
of  obligating  under  the  Continuing  Resolu- 
tion  (P.L.  92-334). 

As  promised,  we  have  also  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  Treasury  Department's  Com- 
missioner of  Accounts  to  refer  to  us  for  re- 
view, when  appropriate,  agency  requests  for 
temporary  appropriations  under  the  Con- 
tinuing Resolution. 

In  addition,  the  executive  branch  agencies 
have  been  instructed  to  issue  (or  update  as 
appropriate)  their  internal  Instructions  to 
assure  a  minimum  rate  of  obligating  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  policy  prescribed. 

We  believe  that  the  steps  taken  will  lead 
to  the  adherence  of  agency  operations  at  the 
minimum  level  intended  during  the  period 
the  Continuing  Resolution  is  tn  effect. 
Sincerely. 

Caspkr  W.  Wexmbebger, 

Director. 

Rate  op  Obligation  Under  the  CoNTiNtiiNQ 
Resolution — PtrsLic    Law    92-334 

To  the  heads  of  executive  departments 
and  establishments: 

1  Purpose.  This  Bulletin  provides  a  state- 
ment of  policy  on  the  rate  of  obligation 
which  agencies  will  maintain  under  the  re- 
cently enacted  Continuing  Resolution.  Its 
objective  Is  to  assure  that  each  agency  es- 
tablish controls  Immediately  to  maintain  Its 
rate  of  operations  during  the  effective  period 
of  the  Continuing  Resolution  at  the  lowest 
possible  level.  This  rate  should  be  consistent 
with  the  Resolution,  and  should  not  frus- 
trate potential   congressional  action  on  the 


regular  appropriations  that  might  provide  & 
lesser  amount. 

2.  Background.  The  Continuing  Resolution 
Is  intended  to  provide  funds  to  maintain 
Government  ofjeratlons  at  a  minimum  nec- 
essary for  orderly  continuation  of  activities 
until  regular  appropriations  are  enacted. 
Amounts  temporarily  appropriated  for  con- 
tinuing projects  or  activities  covered  by  the 
Continuing  Resolution  i  in  terms  of  specified 
rates  for  operations*  are  the  maximum 
amounts  which  Tnay  be  obligated  diu'ing  the 
period  the  Continuing  Resolution  Is  in  ef- 
fect. 

In  some  Instances,  eventvial  congressional 
reductions  in  appropriation  requests  to  a 
level  below  the  appropriation  enacted  for  the 
prior  year  could  make  the  maximum  operai- 
Uig  rate  authorized  by  ihe  Continuing  Res- 
olution higher  than  the  rate  authorized 
( later  1  by  the  Congress  in  reg\ilar  appro- 
priation acts.  Each  agency  must  be  alert  to 
.such  a  possibility  and  conduct  Its  opera- 
tions In  sncli  a  manner  as  to  jiermit  the 
Congress  to  maintain  its  Constltuciona!  pre- 
rogatives. 

Responsible  behavior  on  the  part  of  each 
agency  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
continued  confldence  and  trust  In  the  agency 
by  the  Coni;ress.  Because  of  a  few  specific 
instances  last  year  this  problem  is  rurrently 
of  considerable  eoin^efn  to  members  of  the 
appropriations  committees.  Th\is.  House  Re- 
port 92-1173  on  "Continuing  Appropriations. 
1973"  admonishes  the  agenc;es  lo  '■:.vo;d  the 
obligation  of  funds  for  specific  budget  line 
items  ...  on  which  congressional  commit- 
tees may  have  e.\pre.^sed  .strong  criticism,  at 
rates  which  unduly  impinge  upon  discre- 
tionary declsons  otherwise  available  to  the 
Congress." 

3.  Policy.  Agencies  will  incur  obligations 
under  authority  of  the  Continuing  Resolu- 
tion at  the  minimum  rate  necessary  tor  the 
orderly  continuation  of  existing  acir.uies, 
preserving  to  the  maximum  extent  resaon- 
ably  possible  the  flexibility  of  the  Congress 
in  arriving  at  final  decisions  in  the  regular 
appropriation  bills.  Particular  attention 
should  be  given  to  probable  congressional 
appropriation  action  which  may  ultimately 
result  in  a  lower  appropriation  level  than 
in  fiscal  year  1972.  Accordingly,  agency  heads 
will  establish  controls  to  assure  that  their 
programs  are  operated  in  a  prudent,  con- 
servative, and  frugal  manner. 

Requests  must  be  made  to  the  Treasury 
Department  for  temporary  appropnatlons 
warrants  under  the  Continuing  Resolution. 
These  requests  will  reflect  this  poUcy. 

Everv  effort  should  be  made  to  identify 
projects  or  activities  for  which  there  is  a 
possibility  of  reduced  appropriations  In  these 
Instances  especially,  the  agency  must  estab- 
lish controls  so  that  future  congressional  ac- 
tion is  not  preempted  by  a  high  (even 
though  legal  at  the  time  i  rate  of  obligation 
under  the  Continuing  Resolution. 

4.  Agency  instructions.  Each  agency  head 
will  issue  (or  update  as  appropriate i  in- 
ternal Instructions  to  carry  out  the  above 
policy.  A  copy  of  such  Instructions  will  be 
furnished  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  within  one  week  of  the  date  of  this 
Bulletin. 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 

Director. 


UTILIZATION  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1973 
CONTINUING  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORITY FOR  AGENCIES  AND  AC- 
TTVnTES  FUNDED  BY  THE 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED ACTIVITIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee,  I  have,  in  re- 
cent weeks,  voiced  concern  as  to  how  cer- 
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other:  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  (OFiC)  (re- 
serves)      «12   600 


Subtotal,  other. 


500,600 
Supporting    assistance 560.000 

Subtotal,    military    and    sup. 

porting  assistance 1,050.600 

Total,  Title  I,  Foreign  As- 
sistance   Act 2,124,731 


TITLE  n FOREIGN  MILITARY 

Credit   sales -       400.000 


Total,  Foreign  Military 400.  000 


TITLJ;  m OTHER 


Peace  Corps- 


t.sln  agencies  and  activities  have  utilized 
Ztinuing  resolution  authority  to  end- 
nin  the  appropriations  process. 

Prior  to  the  congressional  recess,  I 
rtjited  that  I  would  keep  the  Senate  ap- 
^ged  of  Treasury   warrants   requested     Military   and   Supporting   Assist 

Sr Sutr^r^en^s"  'III  -"- — '— '  - 

activities  funded  through  the  foreign 
assistance  and  related  activiUes  appro- 
QTiation  bill.  ^     , 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record,  first, 
a  table  reflecting  the  fiscal  year  1973 
annual  rate  as  established  by  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  each  of  the  appro- 
priation accounts;  second,  a  request  from 
the  Department  of  Defense,  dated  July 
11  1972  for  issuance  of  a  Treasury  war- 
rant in  the  amount  of  S124  million  for 
the  militar\-  assistance  program;  and 
third  a  request  from  the  Department  of 
T^efense,  dated  July  13,  1972,  for  issunace 
d  a  Treasury  warrant  in  the  amomit  of 
$100  milUon  for  the  foreign  miUtary 
credit  sales  program. 

As  will  be  noted  both  of  these  requests 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  are 
within  25  percent  of  the  applicable  an- 
nual rate  established  by  the  continuing 
'resolution  and  I  trust  that  this  ratio 
OTll  be  maintained  until  we  pass  an  an- 
nual bUl— which  I  hope  \nll  be  within 
the  next  several  weeks. 

A  heanna  concerning  this  problem 
was  held  bv  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee on  June  29  with  Mr.  Caspar 
W.  Weinberger,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  as  our  princi- 
pal witness.  A  letter  and  enclosure  which 
I  have  subsequently  received  from  Mr. 
Weinberger  outlines  the  very  responsible 
efforts  of  his  office  to  restrict  the  more 
flagrant  abuses  of  continuing  resolution 
authority.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  Limitation  on  program  activity 
have  this  information  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations for  Fiscal  Year  1973  Under  thf 
Continuing  Jlesolution 

[In  thousands  of  dollars  1 

-foreign  ASSISTANCE  ACTrVTrlES 


:2,5O0 


72.  500 


OEPARTM.ENT  OF  THE  ARMT CIVTl.  FT7NCT1JNS 

Ilyukyii  Islands.  Army:  Admin- 
istration     

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELT  ARE 

.'Assistance  to  refugees  In  the 
United  Sta.tes  (Cuban  program! 

DEPARTMENT    OF    STATE 

Migration   and  refugee   assistance 

Resettlement     of     Soviet     Jewish 

Refugees    

INTERN.'.TIONAL  FINANCIAL  INSTITirnONS 

International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and   Development 

International  Development  As- 
sot-iatlon  

Inter-American  Development  Dank 

.•\slau  Development  Bank 


139,  000 


8,212 


Total,  title  in.  Foreign  As- 
sistance  lother) 219,712 


TITLE  IV- — EXPOKT TilPORT  BANK 


Grand  total,  all  titles 2,744,443 


TTTLE  I- 

Economle  Assistance: 
Worldwide,  development  loans.  _ 
.\lliaiice   for    Progress,    develop- 
ment   loans 150.000 

Worldwide,   technical  assistance       160,000 
AUiance  for  Progress,  technical 

asristance  

American  schools  and  hospitals 

abroad  

Programs  relating  to  population 

growth    125.000 

International  organizations  and 

programf    124,835 

Indus  Basl  a  Development  Ptmd, 

loans    

Indus  Basin  Development  Fund, 

grants    

Contingency  fund 

International   narcotics   control 
Refugee  reUel  assistance   (Ban- 

gl»deeh)    100,000 

Administrative   expenses: 

AID    60,000 

State   4,221 

Subtotal,    economic    assist- 
ance     1,061.631 


*200, 000 


80,000 

15.  575 


12,000 

10.  OOO 
30,000 

0 


Defense  Sect-thty  .Assistance  Agency, 

Washington.  B.C.,  July  11.  1972. 
Mrs.  Joyce  Barbee, 

Deputy  Assistance  Director.  Central  Account- 
ing Operations,  Bureau  of  Accounts, 
Treasury  Department,  Washington.  DC 
Dear  Mrs.  Barbee:  It  is  requested  that  an 
appropriation  warrant  In  the  amount  of 
$124.0  million  be  Issued  for  account  1131080 
for  the  initial  implementation  of  the  FY 
1973  Military  .Assistance  Program  pursuant 
to  the  Continuing  Resolution  .Authority  of 
Public  Law  92-334. 

The  above  request  for  financing  is  within 
the  military  assistance  program  ftmdlng 
levels  approved  by  the  Department  of  State 
on  JtUy  3,  1972 

This  reque^'t  is  consistent  with  the  policy 

provided  by  Executive  OfBce  of  the  President, 

Office  of  Management   and  Budget  Btilletln 

No.  73-1,  dated  July  3,  1973  (copy  attached). 

Sincerely, 

Erich  P.  von  Marbod. 

Comptroller. 

Jttlt  13,  1972. 
Mrs.  Joyce  Barbee, 

Deputy  Assistance  Director,  Central  Account- 
ing   Operations,    Bureau    of    Accounti, 
Treasury  Department,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mrs.  Barbix:  It  Is  requested  that  an 
appropriation  warrant  In  the  amount  of  $100 
million  be  issued  for  account  1131062  for  the 
operation  of  the  FT   1973  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Program  through  August  18,  1972,  pur- 
suant to  the  Continuing  Resolution  Author- 
ity of  Public  Law  92-334. 


This  request  is  consistent  with  the  policy 
provided  by  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
Office  of  Management   and  Budget  Bulletin 
No.  73-1,  dated  July  3,  1972. 
Sincerely, 

Erich  F  von  Marbod. 

Com.prroller. 

OmcE  or  Management  and  BtiDorr, 

Washington.  U  C    July  6.  1S72. 
Hon.  William  Proxmixi. 

Chairman,  Foreign  Operations   Subcommit- 
tee, US  Senate.  Washington  DC 

Dear  Mm.  Chairman:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of 
OMB  Bulletin  No.  73-1,  which  I  issued  on 
July  3  pursuant  to  the  pledge  I  made  In 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  on  June  29.  1972.  It  pro- 
vides a  statement  of  policy  tn  the  rate  of 
obligating  under  the  Contliiuing  Resolution 
(P.L.  92-334). 

As  promised,  we  have  also  made  arrange- 
ments With  the  Treasury  Department's  Com- 
missioner of  Accovuits  to  refer  lo  us  lor 
review,  when  appropriate,  agency  requests  for 
temporary  appropriaiions  under  the  Coniinu- 
ing  Resolution. 

In  addition,  the  executive  branch  agencies 
have  ueen  instrncted  to  Issue  i  or  update  as 
appropriate)  iheir  iinernal  :nstruction5  to 
assure  a  minimum  rate  of  obUgaiing  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  policy  prervcnbed. 

We  believe  that  the  steps  taiten  will  lead  to 
the  adherence  of  agency  operations  at   the 
minimum  level   Intended  during  the  period 
the  Continuing  Resoiutlou  is  in.  effect. 
Sincerely, 

Casper  W.  Weinbebcer, 

Director. 

Rate  of  Obligation  Under  the  Continuing 
Resolution — Fpblic  Law   92-334 
To   the    heeds   of   executive   departments 
and  Mtabllshments: 

1.  Purpose.  This  Bulletin  provides  a  state- 
ment of  policy  on  the  rate  of  obligation 
which  agencies  will  maintain  under  the  re- 
cently enacted  Continuing  nesoiutlon.  Its 
objective  Is  to  aasure  that  each  agency  estab- 
lish controls  immediately  to  maintain  its 
!-ate  of  operations  during  the  effective  penc>d 
of  the  Continuing  Resolution  at  the  lowest 
possible  level.  This  rate  should  be  consistent 
with  the  Resoiutlou,  and  should  not  frus- 
trate potential  congressional  action  on  the 
regtUar  a43propriations  that  might  provide  a 
lesser  amount. 

2.  Background.  The  Continuing  Resolution 
is  intended  to  provide  funds  to  maintain 
Qoverninent  operations  at  a  mlxUmum  nec- 
essary for  orderly  continuation  of  aetlviiies 
until  regular  appropriations  are  enacted. 
Amounts  temporarily  E4)propnated  for  con- 
tinuing projects  or  actlvitlee  covered  by  the 
Continuing  Resolution  tin  terms  of  sp«cified 
rates  for  opwations)  are  the  maximum 
amounts  which  may  be  obligated  during  the 
period  the  Continuing  Resolution  Is  in  effect. 

Ill  some  Instances,  eventual  congressional 
reductions  In  appropriation  requests  to  a 
level  below  the  appropriation  enacted  for  the 
prior  year  could  make  the  maximum  operat- 
ing rate  authorized  by  the  Oontlnulng  Reso- 
lution higher  than  the  rate  authorized 
(later)  by  the  Congress  in  regular  appropria- 
tion acts.  Each  agency  must  be  alert  to  such 
a  possibility  and  conduct  its  operations  in 
.such  a  manner  as  'o  permit  the  Congress  to 
maintain  Its  Constitutional  prerogative!^ 

Responsible  behavior  on  the  part  of  each 
agency  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
continued  confidence  and  trust  in  the  agen- 
cy by  the  Congress.  Because  of  a  few  specific 
instances  last  year  this  problem  is  currently 
of  considerable  concern  to  members  of  the 
appropriations  committees.  Thus.  House  Re- 
port 92-1173  on  "Continuing  Appropriations, 
1973"  admonishes  the  agencies  to  •'avoid  the 
obUgatlon  of  funds  for  specific  budget  line 
items  ....  on  which  oongreeslonal  commit- 
tees may  have  expressed  strong  criticism,  at 
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rat«9  which  unduly  unpinge  upon  discretion- 
ary decisions  otherwise  available  to  the  Con- 
gress." 

3  Poltcy.  Agencies  will  incur  obligations 
under  authority  of  the  Continuing  Resolu- 
tion M  Che  minimum  rate  noceaeary  for  the 
orderly  continuation  of  existing  activities, 
preserving  w  the  maximum  extent  reason- 
ably posalble  the  flexlbUlty  of  the  Congress 
m  arriving  at  flnal  decUlona  m  the  regular 
appropriation  bills.  Particular  attention 
should  be  given  to  probable  congreaelonal  ap- 
pr'jprlatlon  action  which  may  ultimately  re- 
sult in  a  lower  appropriation  level  than  in 
ascal  year  1973.  Accordingly,  agency  heads 
will  establish  controls  to  assure  that  their 
programs  are  operated  In  a  prudent,  con- 
servative, and  frugal  manner 

Requests  must  be  made  to  the  Treasury 
Department  for  temporary  appropriations 
warrants  under  the  Continuing  Resolution. 
These  requests  will  reflect  this  policy 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  identify 
projects  or  activities  for  which  there  la  a 
poaslbUlty  of  reduced  appropriations.  In 
these  instances  especially,  the  agency  must 
establish  controls  so  that  future  congres- 
sional action  Is  not  preempted  by  a  high 
(even  though  legal  at  the  timei  rate  of  obli- 
gation under  the  Continuing  R«eolution. 

4.  Agency  tn-itructions.  Each  agency  head 
wUl  Issue  (or  update  as  appropriate)  internal 
Instructions  to  carry  out  the  above  policy.  A 
copy  of  such  Instructions  will  be  furnished 
to  the  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget 
within  one  week  of  the  date  of  this  BuUetln. 

CA3PAB   W.    WKNBERGER, 

Director. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  again  advise  the  Senate  that  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  re- 
ported a  fiscal  year  1973  appropriaUons 
bill  to  the  full  committee  on  June  26,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am 
prepared  to  take  it  to  the  Senate  floor  as 
soon  as  it  is  reported  by  the  full  commit- 
tee   

AMERICAS  DYING  SMALL  TOWNS: 
TRAGEDY  OR  OPPORTUNITY? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Ronald  Schiller,  a  freelance  writer  who 
has  a  special  interest  in  the  problems  of 
cities,  spent  some  time  earlier  this  year 
studying  the  problems  and  potenUals  of 
nu-al  communities.  He  traveled  to  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  talking  and 
interviewing  officials  and  people  living  in 
some  of  our  Nation's  smaUer  towns.  He 
also  acquainted  himself  with  the  work  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Rural  De- 
velopment of  which  I  serve  as  chairman. 

In  Jime  of  this  year  he  prepared  an 
article  for  the  National  Civic  Review 
covering  his  findings  and  assessment  of 
Smalltown.  U.S-A.  His  article,  entlUed 
■Population  Resettlement  Plans  May 
Save  Dying  Towns."  was  later  condensed 
and  reprinted  In  the  July  1972,  issue 
of  the  Reader's  Digest  under  the  title 
"America's  Dying  SmaU  Towns:  Tragedy 
or  Opportunity?"' 

In  the  article  Mr.  Schiller  observes: 

It  is  this  maldistribution— the  concentra- 
tion of  more  and  more  people  Into  a  few 
urban  areas — rather  than  the  actual  increase 
in  the  nation's  population,  that  lies  at  the 
heart  of  most  of  o>-ir  burgeoning  social  prob- 
lems, urbanologlsts  tell  us.  The  economic 
and  ecological  damage  It  has  wrought,  the 
soaring  crime  rates,  antl-soclal  violence,  drug 
addiction,  racial  conflicts,  traffic  strangula- 
tion and  power  blackout*  it  has  engendered 
in  our  m»tropolls»s,  are  too  readily  observ- 
able to  require  documentation. 


Short  of  ImptisUig  compulsory  birth  con- 
trol, the  most  obvious  and  cheapest  way  to 
defuse  the  population  bomb,  as  urbanologlsis 
have  come  to  realize,  Is  to  keep  the  rural 
population  anchored,  and  eventually  to  si- 
phon people  off  to  the  nation's  existing  small 
towns  and  cities  by  providing  them  with  the 
facilities  and  economic  opportunities  needed 
to  attract  and  support  larger  populations. 

Mr.  Schiller's  observation  are  consist- 
ent with  the  findings  and  legislative  work 
of  our  Rui-al  Development  Subcommittee. 
Tlie  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972, 
which  is  now  awaiting  final  action  by 
Congress,  contains  programs  which  will 
help  achieve  the  objectives  cited  by  Mr. 
Schiller. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
far-reaching  pieces  of  rural  development 
legislation  ever  developed  by  Congress. 
It  contains  over  $500  million  in  new  grant 
authority  to  help  rural  communities 
improve  their  community  facilities  and 
services  and  to  help  attract  jobs  and 
mdustry  to  rural  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Schiller's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
.America's  Dying  Small  Towns;  Tragedy  or 

OPPORTUNrTT? 

(By  Ronald  Schiller) 

If  the  growing  hazards,  crush  and  callous- 
ness of  urban  life  are  becoming  unbearable 
to  you.  how  would  you  like  to  live  in  a  tree- 
shaded,  sparkllngly  clean  community,  with 
the  purest  of  air.  low  taxes,  friendly  neigh- 
bors, a  top-rated  educational  system  with 
one  teacher  to  serve  every  12  students,  and  a 
crime  rate  so  lew  that  people  leave  their 
homes  unlocked  and  walk  the  dark  streets 
at  night  without  tear? 

Well,  all  of  these  amenities,  and  more  are 
awaiting  you  In  Russell.  Kan.  But.  before  you 
pull  up  stakes  to  take  advantage  of  this  good 
life,  be  warned  that  you'll  probably  need  an 
Independent  Income  to  live  In  Russell,  for 
you  win  And  almost  no  employment  oppor- 
tunities there.  Like  thousands  of  other  small 
cities  and  towns  In  rural  America,  the  com- 
munity is  withering.  Dtiring  the  past  two 
decades,  while  tJ.S.  population  jumped  35  per- 
cent. Russell's  population  dropped  18  per- 
cent— from  6.483  people  In  1950  to  5.371  in 
1970.  There  are  empty  stores  on  Its  main 
street.  Its  flne  modern  schools  serve  scarcely 
two-thirds  the  number  of  students  they  were 
built  to  accommodate,  with  each  entering 
class  smaller  than  the  one  ahead  of  it.  Of  the 
132  members  of  Its  1968  senior  class,  all  but 
15  had  to  move  to  the  ciUes  to  find  liveli- 
hoods. 

Russell  and  the  country  around  It  are 
suffering  because  they  have  too  few  indus- 
tries to  sustain  them.  Although  their  fertile 
fields  now  produce  more  wheat,  feed  and 
cattle  than  ever  before,  farm  families  too  are 
leaving  In  large  numbers.  Pew  want  to  go. 
They  are  forced  out  by  low  crop  prices,  rising 
operating  costs,  and  by  mechanization  and 
miracle  fertilizers  which  have  Increased 
agricultural  productivity  to  the  point  where 
one  man  can  do  the  work  that  required  three 
In  1950.  The  number  of  farms  in  the  county 
has  shrunk  from  1.065  to  736  in  20  years,  and. 
as  families  leave  the  soil,  more  businesses  go 
tmder  and  employes  lose  Jobs  to  swell  the 
exodus. 

Why  should  the  150  million  of  us  who  live 
in  America's  cities  and  suburbs  be  concerned 
with  the  fate  of  one  small  town  In  Kansas? 
Because  what  Is  happening  to  towns  like 
Russell  represents  a  national  disaster  wreak- 
ing havoc  on  all  of  our  lives.  During  the  past 
quarter-century    an    estimated    30    million 


people  have  fled  the  farms  and  open  country- 
side In  the  most  massive  migration  in  his- 
tory. We  chose  Kansas  as  the  scene  of  our 
investigation  because,  despite  one  of  the  na- 
tion's lowest  birthrates,  it  has  exported  more 
people  than  the  other  Great  Plains  states 
Vast  areas  of  Appalachla,  the  South  and  the 
Intermountaln  regions  of  the  West  have  been 
similarly  decimated  as  farmers,  agricultur*! 
laborers  and  coal  miners  have  drifted  to  the 
cities  seeking  work,  but  too  often  ending  up 
on  welfare. 

Indeed,  so  explosive  has  our  metropolitan 
growth  been  that  nearly  75  percent  of  all 
Americans  now  live  and  work  on  only  one 
and  one-half  percent  of  the  nation's  land. 
And  with  the  population  expected  to  Increase 
at  least  another  75  million  by  the  end  of  the 
century.  230  million  people  will  be  Jostling 
each  other  for  breathing  space  in  the  same 
impacted  areas.  In  fact.  If  the  present  trend 
continues,  more  than  half  of  us  will  be 
crowded  into  three  huge  "megalopolises 
which  demographers  refer  to  as  Boswash 
(Stretching  from  Boston  to  Washington i, 
Chipitts  (Chicago  to  Pittsburgh)  and  Sans&n 
(Sau  FYanclsco  to  San  Diego) .  It  Is  this  con- 
centration of  more  and  more  people  into  a 
few  urban  areas,  rather  than  the  actual  in- 
crease in  the  nation's  population,  that  lies 
at  the  heart  of  most  of  our  burgeoning  £oc:a; 
problems — soaring  crime  rates  and  violence, 
drug  addiction,  racial  frictions,  trafic 
strangulation. 

Clearly,  we  need  to  discover  ways  to  keep 
the  rural  population  anchored,  and  eventu- 
ally to  siphon  people  from  our  strangling 
cities  and  their  suburbs  to  the  nation's  ex- 
isting small  towns.  We  need  to  provide  the 
facilities  and  economic  opportunities  there 
that  will  attract  and  support  larger  popula- 
tions. Contrary  to  assertions  about  the  strong 
lure  of  the  cities,  fewer  than  half  the  people 
questioned  In  a  recent  Harris  poll  wanted  to 
be  living  in  or  near  a  city  ten  years  hence. 

To  demonflrtrate  what  local  initiative  can 
accomplish  to  meet  this  inclination  toward 
"the  land."  consider  the  towns  Jf  Hays  and 
McPherson,  Kan.,  which  20  years  ago  were 
about  the  same  size  and  were  faced  with  the 
same  economic  problems  as  other  small 
Kansas  towns.  But  while  many  of  theee 
towns  declined.  Stays'  population  soared  al- 
most 80  p>ercent.  McPberaon's  25  percent. 

A  dozen  years  ago,  local  citizens  in  both 
towns  formed  indtutrial-development  oom- 
niltteee.  which  called  In  planning  experts  ic 
Inventory  their  economic  strengths,  point 
out  weaknesses  and  devise  program*  tot 
growth,  including  the  raising  of  money  to 
buy  land  for  industrial  parks.  Brochures 
were  sent  to  expanding  manufacturing  firms 
throughout  the  oountry;  and  the  aligbteet 
nibble  In  response  would  orlng  local  busi- 
nessmen to  the  company's  doorstep  to  plead 
their  cause. 

These  bootstrap  efforts  have  paid  off  hand- 
somely. Ten  new  industries  producing 
everything  from  mobile  homes  to  plMtlc 
pipe,  have  moved  into  McPhen«n.  provid- 
ing 2000  ioiis.  Hays  is  now  the  site  of  & 
huge  laboratory,  employing  750.  whloh  m«k«i 
medical  and  hospital  supplies;  and  alio  ol 
a  hydraiillc  cylinder  factory,  which  givee 
work  to  150  more.  Both  towns  aw  now 
thriving.  For.  as  studies  indicate,  every  100 
new  factory  jobs  create  additional  employ- 
ment for  66  people  in  the  non -manufactur- 
ing trades,  bring  in  three  new  retail  stores, 
raise  the  population  by  360.  inciease  tot»l 
personal  income  by  $700,000  annually  w"l 
retail  salee  by  some  $300,000. 

It  may  be  argued  that  Hays  and  McPher- 
son were  favored  because  of  t:^eir  oolleg«. 
airports  and  four-lane  Interstate  highway*- 
But  much  smaller  Ellsworth  (1970  pop.: 
2060)  enjoyed  none  of  theee  advantages. 
Emigration  of  people  axLd  buslneaa  htd 
brought  It  to  the  verge  of  rigor  mortis, 
untu  druggist  Bob  Nichols  and  a  few  other 
young    business    leaders    appointed    thcoi- 
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«ir«  a  committee  to  save  the  town.  After 
!«  ye«s  of  dogged  effort.  -Jielr  opportunity 
^iTwhen  they  were  advised,  one  night  In 
TaSTthat  an  industrial  prospect  v70Uld  arrive 
IVmvea  the  next  morning  and  would  give 
TJai  one  hour  to  present  their  case.  They 
!^not  told  the  Arm's  name  or  the  nature 
Tits  business— just  that  it  wat  a  manu- 
facturing concern  which  would  employ  400 

'^e  worked  late  into  the  night  assembling 
our  facts  and  figures."  Nichols  recalls.  "The 
next  morning  we  were  asked  where  the 
workers  for  the  plant  would  oome  from. 
In  short  order  we  came  up  with  more  than 
WO  aopllcations  for  employment"  Impressed 
bVs^  cooperation,  and  by  the  oommunlty 
Itielf  the  auto-parts  supplier  chose  Ells- 
worth over  40  other  potenUal  sites  In  five 
states  Since  then,  a  Chicago  lawnmower 
manufacturer,  employing  25.  has  moved  In. 
and  there  are  hopes  for  two  other  plants. 

The  new  $150,000-a-month  Industrial  pay- 
roll has  restored  Ellsworth  to  exuberant 
health  The  population  has  increased  15  per- 
Mnt  and  the  elementary  schools  are  filling  up 
again  The  empty  stores  are  fully  occupied, 
and  54  new  homes  have  been  buUt  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year— along  with  Ellsworth's 
first  motel,  drive-in  bank  and  Montgomery 
Ward  branch. 

Are  the  industries  satisfied  with  their  new 
locations?  "I've  never  dealt  with  employes 
more  conscientious,  or  more  easily  train- 
able." was  the  enthusiastic  response  of  the 
director  of  the  manufacturing  laboratory  m 
Hays.  Isn't  the  distance  from  their  sources 
of  supply  and  the  major  consumer  markets  a 
problem?  "Not  at  all,"  a  McPherson  plant 
comptroller  assured  me.  "The  added  cost  of 
transportation  Is  more  than  repaid  by  lower 
taxes,  utility  rates  and  operating  expenses, 
and  by  the  higher  productivity  of  the  work- 
ers." 

Unhappily,  however,  such  success  stories 
are  far  more  the  exception  than  the  rule. 
Although  Russell  and  other  communities 
started  later  than  the  three  towns  mentioned. 
thev  have  done  as  much,  and  worked  Just  as 
hard,  to  lure  Industry — with  little  to  show 
for  their  efforts.  Seventy-five  of  Kansas'  105 
counties  are  still  losing  people,  and  If  the 
exodus  is  to  end.  the  state  will  need  twice  as 
many  new  Jobs  as  are  cvirrently  being  created. 
A  disproportionate  bulk  of  the  $146  billion 
spent  by  business  and  government  every  year 
on  new  plants,  facilities  and  contracts  is  still 
pouring  into  urbanized  regions. 

What  is  needed  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
twin  problems  of  urban  overcrowding  and 
rural  blight  is  a  comprehensive  national 
population-resettlement  plan  that  will  enable 
us  to  design  our  future  instead  of  resigning 
ourselves  to  it.  The  first  significant  steps  are 
now  being  taken. 

A  recently  enacted  federal  law  forbids  con- 
struction of  major  U.S.  government  facilitle; 
In  congested  areas  unless  there  is  compelling 
reason.  The  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972, 
now  before  Congress,  proposes  to  expand  fed- 
eral loans  and  grants  to  communities  of  few- 
er than  50.000  and  to  rural  businessmen  when 
they  are  unable  to  obtain  financial  help  else- 
where. A  nationwide  program  directed  at 
rural-development  research  and  extension 
education  would  be  Initiated  in  both  public 
and  private  colleges.  Annually,  $500  million  In 
federal  funds  would  be  shared  with  states, 
local  planning  and  development  groups,  and 
rural  governments. 

The  cost  of  such  programs  will  be  far  less 
than  the  massive  sums  that  will  have  to  be 
expended  to  keep  our  metropolises  from  col- 
lapsing. If  they  continue  their  present  un- 
abated growth.  In  terms  of  human  morale, 
the  benefits  will  be  Incalculable.  "For  it  is 
in  the  countryside.'"  states  President  NUons 
Task  Force  on  Rural  Development,  ""that  we 
can  find  the  clean  air.  clear  water,  living 
space,  recreation,  tranquillity  and  inspira- 
tion for  tomorrow"s  people."' 


POPTTLATION    ROEBETTLEMrNT    PLANS    MAY    SaVK 

Dying  Towns 
(By  Ronald  SchUler*) 
If  the  growing  hazards,  crush  and  callous- 
ness of  urban  life  are  becoming  tmbearable 
to  you,  how  would  you  like  to  live  in  a  tree- 
shaded,  sparkllngly  clean  community,  with 
the  purest  of  air,  few  traflSc  or  parking  prob- 
lems, low  taxes,  friendly  neighbors  who  wUl 
go  out  of  their  way  to  help  you,  a  top-rated 
educational  system,  with  one  teacher  t«  serve 
every  12  students,  and  a  crime  rate  so  low 
that  people  leave  their  homes  unlocked  and 
walk  the  dark  streets  at  night  without  the 
slightest  fear? 

Well,  all  of  these  amenities,  and  more,  are 
awaiting  you  In  Russell,  Kansas.  You'll  be  10 
minutes  from  a  flne  mtmiclpal  golf  course. 
20  minutes  from  a  large  unpolluted  lake, 
where  you  may  keep  your  boat  In  a  modern 
marina,  swim  from  sandy  beaches  or  catch 
your  limit  of  walleyes  and  bass  in  an  hour, 
if  ctilture  is  your  bag.  there's  an  excellent 
library  in  town,  and  you  may  attend  plays, 
concerts  and  lectures  at  a  state  college  26 
miles  away. 

But  before  you  decide  to  pull  up  stakes 
to  take  advantage  of  this  good  life,  be  warned 
that  you'll  probably  need  an  independent  in- 
come to  live  in  Russell,  for  you  will  And  al- 
most no  employment  opportunities  there. 
Like  thousands  of  other  small  cities  and 
towns  In  rural  America,  the  community  \a 
withering.  During  the  past  two  decades. 
while  the  population  of  the  United  States 
Jumped  38  percent,  Russell's  population 
dropped  18  percent — from  6,483  people  in 
1960  to  5.371  In  1970.  All  except  one  of  its 
agricultural  equipment  dealers  have  gone 
out  of  business.  There  are  empty  stores  on  its 
main  street.  Its  flne  modem  schools  serve 
scarcely  two-thirds  the  number  of  students 
they  were  built  to  accommodate,  with  each 
entering  class  smaller  than  the  one  ahead  of 
it.  And  of  the  132  members  of  its  1968  senior 
high  school  class,  all  but  15  had  to  move  to 
the  cities  to  find  livelihoods. 

"With  $12,000  of  our  money  invested  in 
their  educations,  they  graduate  with  a  di- 
ploma in  one  hand  and  a  bus  ticket  in  the 
other."  la  the  comment  of  newspaper  editor 
Rusa  Townsley.  "We're  being  bled  of  our  most 
precious  asset,  the  young,  most  energetic  and 
ambitious  element  of  otir  population." 

Russell  and  the  county  around  it  are  suf- 
fering because  they  have  too  few  industries 
to  sustain  them.  They  were  built  to  serve 
farmers  and.  later,  oilfield  workers.  But  the 
oil  is  being  depleted,  along  with  workers.  And 
although  the  fertile  fields  now  product  more 
wheat,  feed  and  cattle  than  ever  before  in 
their  history,  farm  families,  too.  are  leaving 
In  large  numbers.  Pew  of  them  want  to  go. 
They  are  being  forced  out  by  low  crop  prices, 
rising  operating  costs,  and  by  mechanization 
and  miracle  fertilizers  which  have  increased 
agricultural  productivity  to  the  jKilnt  where 
one  man  can  do  the  work  that  required  three 
men  in  1960.  The  number  of  farms  in  the 
county  has  shrunk  from  1.066  to  73f  in  20 
years  as  the  smaller  operators  sold  c.t  to 
bigger  ones.  And  as  families  leave  tho  soil. 
more  and  more  businesses  go  under  and  em- 
ployees lose  their  Jobs,  to  swell  the  exodus. 

Why  should  the  160  million  ol  us  who  live 
in  America's  cities  and  suburbs  be  concerned 
with  the  fate  of  one  small  town  and  county 
in  ECansas.  Because  what  is  happening  to 
towns  like  Russell  represents  a  national  dis- 
aster that  is  wreaking  havoc  on  all  of  our 
lives.  During  the  past  quarter-century  an  es- 
timated 30  million  people  have  fied  the  farms 
and  open  oountryside  in  the  most  massive 
migration  In  history. 


•Ronald  Schiller  is  a  free-lance  writer  with 
special  Interest  In  the  problems  of  cities.  He 
has  been  managing  editor  of  United  Nations 
World,  assistant  foreign  news  editor  of  Life 
and  a  national  affairs  writer  for  Time. 


We  chose  Kansas  as  the  scene  of  our  inves- 
tigation because,  despite  one  of  the  nation's 
lowest  birth  rates,  it  has  exported  more  peo- 
ple than  the  other  Great  Plains  states.  But 
the  story  la  the  same  throughout  Americas 
heartland,  where  over  half  of  the  counties 
have  been  depopulated.  Vast  areas  of  Appa- 
lachla. the  South  and  the  Inter-mountaln  re- 
gions of  the  West  have  been  similarly  deci- 
mated as  uprooted  farmers,  agricultural  la- 
borers and  coal  miners  have  drifted  to  the 
cltlea  seeking  work,  but  too  often  ending  up 
on  welfare. 

Inaeed.  so  explosive  has  been  our  metro- 
politan growth  that  nearly  75  percent  of  all 
Americans  now  live  and  work  on  only  1.5 
percent  of  the  nation's  land.  And  with  the 
population  expected  to  increase  at  least  an- 
other 76  million  by  the  end  of  the  century. 
230  million  people  will  be  jostling  each 
other  for  breathing  space  in  the  same  im- 
pacted areas.  In  fe^ct.  If  the  present  trend 
oontinues,  demographers  predict,  more  than 
half  of  us  will  be  crushed  Into  three  huge 
"megalopolises,"  which  they  refer  to  us  "Boe- 
wash  "  (Stretching  from  Boston  to  Wa*hlng- 
toni.  "Chipitts  "  (Chicago  to  Pittsburgh)  and 
"Sansan  ■   iSan  Francisco  to  San  Diego ). 

It  Is  this  maldistribution— the  concentra- 
tion of  more  and  more  people  into  a  few  ur- 
ban areas — rather  than  the  actual  increase 
in  the  nation's  f>opvilatlon,  that  lies  at  the 
heart  of  most  of  our  burgeoning  social  prob- 
lems, urbanologlsts  tell  us.  The  econoimc  and 
ecological  damage  it  has  wrought,  the  soar- 
ing crime  rates,  anti-social  violence,  drug  ad- 
diction, racial  conflicts,  traffic  strangialation 
and  power  blackouts  it  has  engendered  In  our 
metropolises  are  too  readily  observable  to  re- 
quire documentation. 

Short  of  Imposing  compulsory  birth  con- 
trol, the  most  obvious  and  cheapest  way  to 
defuse  the  population  bomb,  as  urbanologlsta 
have  come  to  realisse.  Is  to  keep  the  rural  pop- 
ulation anchored,  and  eventually  to  siphon 
people  off  to  the  nation's  existing  small  towns 
and  cities  by  providing  them  with  the  facili- 
ties and  economic  opportunities  needed  to 
attract  and  support  liLTger  populations.  Con- 
trary to  assertions  that  the  lure  of  the  cities 
is  too  strong  to  resist,  less  than  half  the 
people  questioned  in  a  recent  Harris  poll 
wanted  to  be  Urtng  in  or  near  a  city  10 
years  from  now. 

To  demonstrate  what  local  initiative  and 
aergressive  leadership  can  accomplish  to  meet 
this  Inclination  toward  "the  land,"  oonaider 
the  towns  of  Hays  and  McPherson.  Kanstis. 
which  20  years  ago  were  about  the  same  size 
and  were  faced  with  the  same  economic  prob- 
lems as  other  small  Kansas  towns.  But  while 
many  of  these  towns  declined.  Hays'  popula- 
tion soared  almost  80  percent  and  McPber- 
son's  26  percent,  because  local  citizens  refused 
to  accept  defeat.  A  dozen  years  ago  they 
formed  industrial  development  committees 
which  called  in  planning  experts  to  inventory 
the  towns'  economic  strengths,  point  out  their 
weaknesses,  and  devise  programs  for  growth, 
including  the  raising  of  money  to  buy  land 
for  industrial  parks.  Brochures  were  sent 
out  to  expanding  manufacturing  firms 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  the  slight- 
est nibble  in  respoiise  would  bring  a  team  of 
local  buslneesmen  to  the  company's  doorstep 
to  plead  their  cause. 

Theee  bootstrap  efforte  have  paid  off  hand- 
somely. Ten  new  industries,  producing  every- 
thing from  mobile  homes  to  plastic  pipe,  have 
moved  into  McPhenson,  providing  2.000  Jobs. 
Hays  is  now  the  site  of  a  huge  laboratory,  em- 
ploying 760.  which  makes  medical  and  hocpl- 
tal  supplies;  and  also  a  hydraulic  cylinder 
factory,  which  glvee  work  to  160  more.  Both 
towns  are  now  thriving.  For,  »s  studies  Indi- 
cate, each  100  new  factory  Jobs  create  addi- 
tional employment  for  66  people  in  the  non- 
manufacturlng  trade*,  bring  in  three  new  re- 
tail stores,  raise  the  population  by  360,  in- 
crease total  personal  income  by  $700,000  an- 
nually and  retail  sales  by  some  $800,000. 
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It  may  be  arg^ied  that  Hays  and  McPher- 
son  were  favored  because  of  their  colleges, 
atrporta  and  four-lane  Interstate  highways. 
But  much  smaller  Ellsworth  i  population 
2  080  in  1970>.  enjoved  none  of  these  advan- 
tages. It  clainis  It  "Isn't  the  'hub'  of  anything, 
except  honest,  harworktng  people  who  raise 
their  families  In  an  atmosphere  of  commu- 
nity pride,  faith  m  the  future,  niral  stamina 
and  cone«m  for  each  other"  Despite  the 
brave  words,  the  emigration  of  people  and 
businesses  had  brought  it  to  the  verge  of 
rigor  mortis,  until  druggl.st  Bob  Nichols  and 
a  few  other  young  business  leaders  appointed 
themselves  a  committee  to  save  the  town. 

\fter  six  vear<?  of  clogged  effort,  their  op- 
portunity vame  when  rhey  were  advised,  one 
night  in  1968.  that  an  Industrial  prospect 
would  arrive  in  town  at  seven  the  next  morn- 
ing and  would  give  them  exactly  one  hour 
to  present  their  case.  They  were  not  told  the 
Arm's  name  or  the  nature  of  Its  business, 
other  than  that  it  was  a  manufacturing  con- 
cern that  would  employ  400  people. 

-We  worked  late  Into  the  night  assembling 
our  facts  and  figures."  Nichols  recalls.  "The 
next  morning  we  were  asked  where  the  work- 
ers for  the  plant  would  come  from.  In  short 
order  we  came  uo  with  more  than  500  ap- 
plications tor  employment"  Impre^osed  by 
such  cooperation,  and  by  the  community 
Itself  the  companv.  which  supplies  parts  to 
malor  automobile  manufacturers  through- 
out the  country,  chose  Ellsworth  over  40 
other  potential  sites  In  five  states.  Since  then 
a  Chicago  lawn  mower  ma".ufacturer,  em- 
nlovlng  25.  has  moved  in.  and  there  are  hopes 
for  two  other  plants  making  plastic  bags  and 

camper  tops.  .     ^  ,  , 

The  new  $150  OOO-a-month  industrial  pav - 
rolls  have  restored  the  once-dying  commu- 
nity to  extiberant  health.  The  population 
has  increased  15  percent,  as  former  residents 
moved  back  from  as  far  as  California  and  the 
East  coast.  A  r.ew  high  school  has  been  com - 
Dieted  and  the  elementary  schools  are  filling 
UD  aK-%'n  The  empty  stores  are  fully  occupied 
a?d  54  new  homes  have  been  built  since  the 
heelnning  of  the  year— along  with  Ells- 
worths tirst  motel,  drlve-ln  bank  and  Mont- 
Bomery  Ward  branch. 

™re  the  industries  satisfied  with  their  new 
locations?  "I've  never  dealt  with  employees 
who  were  more  conscientious,  more  easily 
Trainable,  or  who  have  produced  bett«r  qual- 
•tv  work  •  was  the  enthusiastic  response  of 
the  director  of  the  manufacturing  laboratory 
m  Havs.  Isn't  the  distance  from  their  sources 
of  supply  and  the  major  cimsumer  markers 
a  problem'  -Not  at  all."  a  McPherson  plan 
comptroller  assured  me  "The  '^'^ffd  cost  o 
transportation  is  more  than  repaid  bv  lower 
Taxes  utility  rates  and  operating  expenses, 
and  by  the  higher  productivity  of  the  work- 

^"vJiappUv  however,  such  success  stories 
are  far  more  the  exception  than  the  rule.  Al- 
though Russell  and  other  communit^s 
;'a.-tld  :arer  'har.  the  three  towns  mentioned^ 
they  have  done  as  much,  and  have  worked 
lus'i  hard,  to  lure  industrv-wlth  little  to 
show  for  their  efforts.  Seventy-five  of  Kan- 
sass  105  coui.tles  are  stUl  losing  people,  and 
If  the  exodus  is  to  end.  the  8tat«  wUl  need 
twice  as  many  new  Jobs  as  are  currently  being 
created.  The  'response  has  been  slow  to  com- 
ine  The  trickle  of  industry  Into  rural  areas 
is  increasing,  but  not  rapidly  enough.  A  dls- 
proportlona^  bulk  of  the  »145  billion  spent 
by  private  Inislness  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment every  year  on  new  plants,  faculties  and 
contracts.'la  still  pouring  Into  the  urbanized 

"*  VVTi'at  IB  needed  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
tirtn  problems  ol  urban  overcrowding  and 
rural  bllght>-as  public  and  private  study 
KTOup*  have  repeatedly  found— IB  a  compre- 
Senalve  national  population-resettlement 
plan  that  wUl  enable  us  to  design  our  future 
instead  of  resigning  ourselves  to  It.  The  first 


significant  steps  toward  this  goal  are  now 
being  taken. 

A  recently  enacted  federal  law  forbids  con- 
struction of  major  U.S.  government  facilities 
in  congested  areas,  unless  there  is  Impelling 
reason.  The  rural  development  act  of  1972, 
now  before  Congress,  proposes  to  expand  fed- 
eral loans  and  grants  to  communities  of  fewer 
than  50,000  and  to  rural  businessmen  when 
they  are  unable  to  obtain  financial  help  else- 
where. A  nationwide  program  directed  at 
rural  development  research  and  extension  ed- 
ucation would  be  initiated  In  both  public  and 
private  colleges.  Annually.  $500  million  In 
federal  funds  would  be  shared  with  states, 
local  planning  and  development  groups,  and 
rural  governments. 

The  cost  of  such  programs  will  be  far  less 
than  the  massive  sums  that  wUl  have  to  be 
expended  to  keep  our  metropolises  from  col- 
lapsing,  If  they  continue  their  present  un- 
abated growth.  In  terms  of  human  morale, 
the  benefits  wlU  be  Incalculable.  "For  It  is  In 
the  countryside,"  states  President  Nixon's 
Task  Force  on  Rural  Development,  "that  we 
can  find  the  clean  air.  clear  water,  living 
space,  recreation,  tranquUlty  and  inspiration 
for  tomorrow's  people." 


THE  NEED  FOR  CONTINUED  FED- 
ERAL SUPPORT  OF  FLOOD  CON- 
TROL PROJECTS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  Senate  recess,  I  inspected  five  major 
reservoirs  constmcted  by  tlie  U.S.  Armj- 
Corps  of  Engineers.  These  projects,  lo- 
cated in  Osage.  Jefferson,  Coffey,  and 
Marion  Counties,  were  designed  pri- 
marily as  flood  control  projects. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  completed 
its  primary  task  of  flood  control  with  its 
usual  professional  competence  and  care. 
But  these  reservoirs  could  serve  a  sec- 
ond vital  piu-pose:  recreation.  They 
could  be  areas  for  fishing,  swimming, 
boating,  and  other  outdoor  recreation, 
but  on  this  inspection  trip,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  .several  of  the  areas  lacked 
access  roads,  adequate  waste  disposal 
facilities,  or  provisions  for  law  enforce- 
ment and  maintenance.  No  Federal 
funds  were  available  to  provide  the  roads 
and  other  services  needed  to  turn  a  flood 
control  project  into  a  fine  recreational 
area.  It  is  clear  that  the  counties  in 
which  they  are  located  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  build  and  maintain  the 
necessary  facilities. 

This  trip  demonstrated  to  me  that  we 
need  to  take  a  hard  look  at  our  planning 
for  these  and  similar  projects  in  Kansas 
and  across  the  country.  In  the  past,  we 
may  have  missed  opportunities  to  utilize 
similar  projects  for  recreational  pur- 
poses. If  this  is  the  case,  "w?  may  be  wise 
to  pro\'ide  additional  fimds  to  assist  mu- 
mcipal,  county,  and  State  government  to 
build  and  maintain  access  roads  and 
other  facilities.  In  the  future,  Congress 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  should  seri- 
ously consider  incorporating  recreational 
facilities  into  their  plans  for  projects 
primarily  designed  for  flood  control. 


ADMINISTRATOR         RUCKELSHAUS 
ACTS  TO  INSURE  AIR  POLLUTION 

CLEANUP 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  outside 
the  Capitol  Building  today,  the  air  is 
heavy  with  pollutants.  Automobiles  and 


other  sources  of  pollution  continually  add 
new  poisons  to  a  stagnant  air  mass. 

■When  Congress  passed  the  Clean  Air 
Amendments  of  1970,  it  created  a  pro- 
gram  intended  to  assure  clean,  healthy 
air  everywhere  m  our  Nation  in  the  near 
futui-e.  DeadUnes  are  essential  for  this 
goal,  and  I  believe  they  will  work. 

A  part  of  the  control  strategy-  involves 
a  required  90-percent  reduction  in  auto 
emissions  by  the  1975  model  year,  tight- 
ening the  controls  alreadj-  required  for 
new  cars. 

William  Ruckelshaus.  Administrator 
of  the  Ennronmental  Protection  Agency, 
just  last  week  identified  an  apparent 
gimmick  that.  If  unchecked,  could  prove 
a  major  impediment  to  achie\1ng  clean 
air.  Administrator  Ruckelshaus  then  took 
forceful  action  to  correct  the  danger. 

The  situation  is  this:  The  automobile 
industry  apparently  plans  to  incorporate 
sensors  and  other  devices  into  many  of 
its  cars  that  would  disable,  or  turn  off. 
the  vehicles'  air  pollution  control  sys- 
tems. The  apparent  rationale  for  these 
devices  is  that  they  would  improve  the 
car's  performance. 

Some  of  these  cutoff  systems.  I  under- 
stand, are  intended  to  be  activated  when 
the  air  temperature  is  above  or  below  an 
68-86  degree  range.  That  is  the  range  re- 
quired in  EPA  tests  of  air  tjollution  con- 
trol systems. 

Other  sensors,  I  understand,  are  in- 
tended to  bypass  the  pollution  control 
systems  when  a  car's  radio  is  turned  on 
or  the  air  conditioning  is  working. 

This  could  mean,  for  example,  that  a 
car  would  be  pouring  out  many  times 
the  permitted  emission  level  of  pollutants 
as  soon  as  a  driver  turns  on  his  car  radio 
on  his  way  to  work  m  the  morning. 

Clearly,  the  purpose  of  any  such  cut- 
off device  can  only  be  to  subvert  the  in- 
tent of  the  air  pollution  control  law. 

Administrator  Ruckelshaus  wisely  has 
demanded  that  the  auto  industry  pro- 
vide the  EPA  and  the  public  with  full 
information  on  this  situation.  If  the  re- 
ports on  these  cutoff  devices  are  accu- 
rate and  they  are  being  used  to  circum- 
vent the  intent  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  their 
use  must  be  stopped  at  once. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  my 
commendation  of  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  in 
seeking  to  bring  this  issue  before  the 
public.  To  give  vSenatoi-s  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  the  situation.  I  ask  unam- 
mous  consent  that  Mr.  Ruckelshaus'  let- 
ter and  an  EPA  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Environmental  Protection  Agknct, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  :   It  has  been  brought  to 

my  attention  that  for  the  1973  model  year 
some  automobile  manufacturers  intend  to 
Install  on  new  cars  certain  devices  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  wholly  or  partUUy  dlB- 
able  portions  of  the  emission  control  systenu 
The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  advise  you 
of  the  course  of  action  that  we  will  pursue 
to  assure  that  the  use  of  such  devices  Is  not 
Inoonslstent  with  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

To  put  this  matter  Into  context,  we  fully 
realize  that  the  control  of  emissions  on  t 
modern  automobUe  is  a  highly  complex  mat- 
ter. It  frequently  Involves  the  use  of  sophls- 
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„<*t«l  devices  that  modulate  spark  advance 
l^^e  setting,  or  exhaust  gas  recirculation 
"^.^^f  that  vehicle  emissions  axe  axle- 
!^«,tdv  controlled  under  varying  operating 
^^Uoi^and  throughout  the  vehicle's  use- 
eondltions  the  extent  that  such  devices 
'^te'  in  an  essentially  slmUar  manner 
'^  the  prototype  vehicle  is  being  tested 
.r  ^pU^ce  y^th  emission  standards  and 
l^bl  vehicle  is  being  operated  under 
Tv^wal  t^ban  driving  conditions,  their  use 
^T!  be  appropriate.  Their  use  may  also  be 
■^nriwe  to  the  extent  that  such  devices 
^W^*  o  protect  the  vehicle  or  the  emis- 
"^n^trol  system  against  damage  that  may 
tcur  under  unusual  circumstances,  or  are 
Idid  to  assure  safe  vehicle  operation  under 
um^  wid  short-term  circumstances. 

^rgeneral  classes  of  devices  that  some 
JnufMturers  are  planmng  to  Install  in  1973 
JeWcles  warrant  special  scrutUiy.  I  am  re- 
-Irnnx  to  ambient  temperature  related  de- 
vices which  are  designed  so  that  the  entire 
™n  control  system  is  oP^^^ve  when 
tar»r  Is  tested  under  the  standard  68  -86 
P  test  conditions,  but  which  modify  or  dls- 
Mt  such  control  systems  when  the  vehicle 
l  outside  of  that  range;  and  to  acceisory 
rdftted  devices  which  do  the  same  thing 
when  accessories  that  are  not  operaUve  dur- 
m  the  official  test  are  turned  on. 

The  purpose  and  effect  of  these  kinds  of 
devices  require  careful  study.  As  you  iinow, 
nmnufacturers  applying  for  certification  of 
'973  model  vehicles  are  presently  required 
to  supply  detaUed  data  on  all  emission  con- 
fol  related  sensors,  devices,  switches,  and 
'elated  components.  I  have  directed  our  tech- 
'aicai  staff  to  make  a  review  of  all  Pinal  Ap- 
pllcaUons  for  1973  model  year  certification 
for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  justifica- 
tion for  all  sensors,  switches,  and  related 
devices  that  are  planned  to  be  installed  on 
new  1973  model  year  cars.  On  the  basis  of 
this  review,  you  wUl  be  notified  If  the  Agency 
concludes  that  the  vise  ul  any  such  sensor 
or  device  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  intent  of 
the  aean  Air  Act.  Fifteen  days  after  such 
notification,  any  new  vehicles  leaving  your 
assembly  lines  wiU  not  be  allowed  to  be 
equipped  with  any  operative  sensors  or  de- 
vices specifically  disallowed.  Accordingly.  If 
vour  company  plans  to  use  sensors  or  devices 
in  1973  model  vehicles  which  may  adversely 
affect  emission  control  under  conditions  or 
during  operations  Ukely  to  occur  In  actual 
use.  I  strongly  urge  that  you  promptly  tm- 
denake  the  necessary  technical  work  that 
■Kill  allow  you  to  remove  such  sensors  ■  ir  de- 
vices from  production  vehicles,  or  to  render 
them  inoperative  to  the  satisfaction  lif  the 
Administrator  If  they  cannot  be  physically 
removed  after  the  15-day  period  following 
notification  expires. 

To  effectuate  this  procedure  for  review  of 
MQSors  or  emission  control  related  devices 
used  on  1973  models,  all  certificates  of  con- 
formity Issued  with  respect  to  1973  vehicles 
u-lU  be  subject  to  the  terms  and  condltlcr^ 
set  forth  as  Appendix  A  to  this  letter. 

You  may  wish  to  review  the  material  that 
Tou  have  already  submitted  to  our  technical 
staff  In  support  of  your  Pinal  Application  for 
Certification  of  1973  model  vehicles  In  order 
to  make  certain  that  such  data  Is  complete 
a»  to  the  identification  of  all  emission  con- 
trol related  sensors  or  devices  or  In  terms  of 
a  justification  for  their  use.  If  you  conclude 
that  data  previously  submitted  Is  Incomplete. 
I  urge  you  to  supply  the  Director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Certification  and  Surveillance  in  .'^nn 
•^rbor.  Michigan,  with  such  supplemental 
material  as  you  wish  to  have  considered  '.n 
our  evaluation  of  this  matter  as  it  affects 
your  vehicles.  Such  additional  Information 
should  reach  us  within  30  days  of  the  date  of 
this  letter,  to  be  effectively  considered  In  this 
review.  No  certificate  of  conformity  Issued  by 
this  Agency  will  be  deemed  to  cover  any  vehi- 


cle or  class  of  vehicles  which  have  installed 
on  them  devices  of  this  type  which  were  not 
described  m  your  Pinal  Applicatlou.  or  the 
function  of  which  was  so  inadequately  de- 
scribed as  not  to  allow  us  to  ascertain  their 
true  purpose  or  operational  characteristics. 

To  control  such  practices  in  the  future, 
we  Intend  shortly  to  propose  new  regulations 
which  will  provide  that.  begUmlng  with  1974 
model  year  vehicles,  emission  control  related 
sensors  or  devices  can  be  Inst&Ued  In  new 
vehicles  only  with  the  advance  approval  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  The 
burden  of  proof  wUl  be  on  the  manufacturer 
to  demonstrate  in  each  instance  that  any 
such  sensors,  switches,  or  devices  do  not  ad- 
versely affect  emission  control  under  condi- 
tions or  during  operations  likely  to  occur  in^ 
actual  use. 

Sincerely  yours. 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus. 

Administrator. 

Enclosure. 

Appendix  A 
This    certificate    of    conformity    is   Issued 
sublect  to  the  following  conditions: 

1,  .\s  soon  as  practicable  after  issuance  of 
this  certificate  the  Administrator  will  under- 
take an  examination  of  the  purpose  and 
effect  of  any  system,  device,  or  scheme  em- 
ployed bv  the  manufacturer  which  wholly  or 
partially  disables  any  portion  of  the  emis- 
sion control  system  Installed  on  any  ve- 
hlcleisi  or  englne(st  covered  by  this  cer- 
tificate or  which  otherwise  adversely  affects 
the  emission  control  performance  of  such 
vehicle* £)  or  englnesis)  during  any  driving 
or  operating  condition  likely  to  occur  In  ac- 
tual use. 

2,  Upon  completion  of  the  examination, 
the  Administrator  may  issue  a  notice  to  the 
manufacturer  that  the  use  of  any  such  sys- 
tem, device,  or  scheme  Ls  Inconsistent  with 
the  intent  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

3.  No  vehicle  or  engine  manufactured  after 
the  15th  day  after  the  date  of  Issuance  of  the 
notice  bv  the  Administrator  lor  such  other 
day  as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe  in 
such  notice)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  covered 
by  this  certificate  of  conformity.  If  It  em- 
ploys any  system,  device,  or  scheme  the  use 
of  which  the  Administrator  has  determined 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Intent  c!  the 
Clean  Ali  Act  under  paragraph  2. 

4.  No  vehicle  or  engine  manufactured  at 
any  time  shall  be  deemed  to  be  covered  by 
this  certificate  of  conformity  if  it  employs 
any  system,  device,  or  scheme  which  (a) 
wholly  or  partially  disables  any  portion  of 
the  emission  control  system  Installed  on  the 
vehicle  or  the  engine  or  which  otherwise  af- 
fects the  emission  control  performance  of 
such  vehlcle(8l  or  englne(8)  during  any 
drlvlr<;  or  operating  condition  likely  to  oc- 
cur In  actual  use,  and  (b)  has  not  been  In- 
cluded m  the  manufacturer's  Part  II  ap- 
plication  for   certification. 

Ruckelshaus  Orders  Review  of  Sensor 
Devices  on  1973  Model  Autos 

WlUlam  D.  Ruckelshaus,  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  .\gency.  has 
ordered  a  staff  review  of  sensor  devices  that 
are  designed  to  disable  portions  of  the  emis- 
sion control  systems  on  1973  model  autos. 

In  a  letter  to  all  auto  makers,  the  Admin- 
istrator declared  that  he  has  directed  EPA's 
technical  staff  to  review  all  final  applications 
for  1973  model  year  certification  to  evaluate 
the  justification  for  such  sensors,  switches 
and  related  devices. 

"Two  general  classes  of  devices  that  some 
manufacturers  are  planning  to  Install  In  1973 
vehicles  warrant  special  scrutiny,"  Ruckels- 
haus  wrote.  "I  am  referring  to  ambient 
temperature  related  devices  which  are  de- 
signed so  that  the  entire  emission  control  sys- 
tem Is  operative  when  the  car  is  tested  under 
the  standard  68  to  86  degree  P.  test  condi- 


tions, but  which  modify  or  disable  such  con- 
trol systems  when  the  vehicle  is  outside  of 
that  range;  and  to  accessory  related  devices 
which  do  the  same  thing  when  acceaeones 
th*t  are  not  operative  during  the  offlciai  leet 
are  turned  on.' 

He  added  that  on  the  basis  of  the  review, 
the  manufacturers  will  be  notified  If  the  use 
of  such  devices  Is  considered  by  the  Agency  as 
mcor.sisteni.  with  the  ;:ite::t  lA  the  Oai.  .\\t 
Act.  II  EPA  reaches  this  conclusion,  auto 
makers  will  not  be  allowed  to  equip  new 
autos  wath  such  devices  beyond  15  days  alter 
noUflcatlon  by  EPA  of  its  decision. 

Ruckelshaus  la  his  letter  'urged  the  auto 
Industry  to  undertake  the  ..ecessary  tech- 
nical work"  that  will.  If  necessary,  allow  re- 
moval of  the  sensors  or  make  them  Inopera- 
tive. 

The  AdnUnlstrator  noted  In  his  letter  that 
the  use  of  the  devices  may  be  appropriate 
under  certain  conditions,  such  as  protecting 
a  vehicle  or  .ts  emission  control  system  from 
damage  under  unusual  circumstances,  or  to 
assure  safe  vehicle  operation  under  "unusal 
and  short-term  circumstances." 

But  he  warned  that  the  ptirpose  and  effect 
of  such  devices  requ.res  caref  ul  study.  Noting 
that  auto  makers  applying  for  certification  of 
1973  models  are  now  required  to  supply  de- 
taUed data  on  all  emlsMon  control  related 
sensors  and  other  components.  Ruckrtshaus 
advised  that  .f  manufacturers  determine  'he 
data  Is  Incomplete  they  must  submit  addi- 
tional daU  on  them  to  EPA  within  30  days. 
Ruckelshaus  also  declared  that  EP.A  will 
soon  propose  new  regulations  specifying  that 
auto  makers  beginning  with  the  1974  model 
year  can  Install  such  devices  only  with  ad- 
\  ance  -ipproval  of  EPA. 


THE  PARTY'S  OVER^DAVID  BRO- 
DER'S  BOOK  ON  PRIORITIES 
GIVES  CLEAREST  AND  MOST  COM- 
PREHENSrV'E  EXPOSITION  OF 
COUNTRY'S  NEEDS  YET  IN  PRINT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  David 
Broder.  the  astute  and  .sensitive  national 
political  reporter,  has  just  •written  a  book 
entitled  "The  Party's  Over"  in  which  he 
spells  out  many  of  the  problem.?  thi.s 
country  faces. 

There  is  a  chapter  in  the  book  entitled 
"Needs"  •which  I  believe  is  the  clearest 
and  most  comprehensive  exposition  of 
the  needs  this  country  faces  and  their 
costs  that  I  have  seen. 

He  quotes  the  mayors  of  the  United 
States  on  the  problems  they  face — prob- 
lems which  are  so  severe  and  harsh  that 
one  must  conclude  the  Nation  1?  unwill- 
ing to  face  up  to  them  because  their  real- 
ity is  so  severe. 

He  details  the  need  for  city  services, 
houBing.  mass  transit,  health  care,  and 
day  care  centers  and  contrasts  this 
sharply  with  the  erosion  of  the  central 
city  revenues  which  are  needed  to  pay 
for  them. 

NO   NEED   rOB    rUBTHER    STTTDT 

He  notes  that  the  Kerner  Commission 
and  the  Douglas  Commission  and  the 
Violence  Commission  have  all  spelled 
out  in  massive  detail  the  problems  we 
face.  There  Is  no  need  for  further  study. 
We  have  the  facts.  But  action  has  been 
postponed. 

He  contrasts  our  great  private  affluence 
with  our  public  penury  so  far  as  social 
needs  are  concerned,  and  also  compares 
the  surfeit  of  excesses  with  which  we 
fund  our  military   endeavors   with   the 
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paucity  of  dollars  available  for  less  af- 
fluent Americans. 

WHERE  OO  WE  GFT  THB  MONBY? 

He  properly  raises  the  question  of 
where  are  we  going  to  get  the  money  and 
chastises  both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans in  the  White  House  and  in  Congress 
for  tlieir  alacrity  in  reducing  taxes  on 
beer,  cosmetics,  and  white  wall  tires  at 
ihe  same  time  that  a  city  like  Newark, 
with  the  highest  TB  rate,  the  highest  m- 
fant  mortality  rate,  and  the  highest 
crime  rate  in  the  country  is  denied  funds 
both  through  the  failure  of  Its  own  State 
legislature  to  treat  Its  cities  fairly  and  by 
the  Federal  Government  where  the  prin- 
ciple of  federation  often  gives  more  pow- 
er to  geography  than  people. 

If  there  is  any  failure  in  this  book,  it 
is  the  assumption  that  much  of  what  we 
alreadj'  spend  at  the  Federal  level  is  good 
and  needed,  and  that  the  remaining  un- 
met needs  must  be  met  from  higher  taxes 
and  greater  tax  justice.  My  view  is  that 
not  only  are  vast  funds  available  from  a 
return  to  full  employment,  and  more 
modestly  from  tax  reform,  but  also 
that  an  explicit  examination  of  existing 
Federal  spending  will  reveal  countless 
billions  now  spent  inefficiently.  Ineffec- 
tively, and  for  improper  purposes. 

Among  these.  I  suggest,  are  the  $6  bil- 
lion in  foreign  military  aid.  much  of  the 
"big  project"  economic  aid,  .sugar  sub- 
sidles,  and  the  vast  subsidies  which  now 
go  to  housing  which  fail  in  their  alleged 
purpose  to  aid  low  income  families  but 
instead  help  the  housing  financiers. 
These  must  be  reordered  and  reformed 
in  order  to  serve  the  great  purposes  for 
which  they  were  designed. 

We  could  save  vast  sums  by  extunlnlng 
In  detail  the  way  we  spend  fimds  for  edu- 
cation and  the  manner  in  which  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  have  been 
stuffed  with  ftmds  to  fight  disease  but 
which  have  been  IneflQciently  used. 

The  unbelievable  way  in  which  this 
country  subsidizes  the  automobUe 
through  the  vast  network  of  highways 
and  institutions  which  support  the  car 
costs  us  billions  In  added  subsidies  to 
remove  pollutants  from  the  air  and  in 
Incentives  to  search  for  energy  resources 
now  essentially  wasted  by  making  every 
commuter  a  king. 

NKXD   TO   EXAMINK   EXISTING   PKOCRAlfS 

auncAixT 

Thus.  I  would  add  to  Mr.  Broder's  able 
exposition  an  urgency  to  examine,  kill, 
cut,  change,  and  reorder  the  vast  net- 
work of  existing  Federal  programs  in- 
cluding their  subsidies,  their  tax  shelters, 
and  their  failure  to  carry  out  the  ends 
for  which  they  were  initially  designed. 

I  commend  Mr.  Broder's  book  to  the 
Senate  and  ask.  unanimous  consent  that 
his  chapter  on  "Needs" — the  best  and 
most  moving  exposition  I  know  of  in  de- 
tailing the  country's  urgent  problems — 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chapter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NntDfl 

In  the  spring  of  1971,  with  the  American 
eoonotny  operating  at  the  level  of  one  trillion 
dollars  a  year — a  measure  of  wealth  almost 
literally  beyond  human  comprehension — the 
mayors  of  seventeen  of  the  nation's  largest 


cities  decided  to  Join  in  what  they  called  a 
■  road  show." 

To  Baltimore.  San  Pranclsoo.  SeatUe,  New 
York,  Milwaukee  and  their  other  cities  they 
went.  At  each  stop,  the  routine  was  ihe  tradi- 
tional mixture  for  a  political  tour — a  press 
conference,  a  lunch,  a  tour  of  the  hoet  city, 
.sometimes  a  banquet.  But  this  was  no  ordi- 
nary Junket.  FVsr  the  stark,  simple  message 
the  mayors  were  trying  to  drive  home  waa 
that  their  cities  were  on  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  collapse.  One  by  one,  they  would 
Ktand  and  give  their  testimony: 

Kenneth  Olbson  of  Newark:  "I  say  wher- 
ever the  American  citlee  are  going,  Newark 
win  get  there  first.  Of  our  400,000  people,  60 
percent  are  black  and  10  percent  Puerto 
Jllcan.  Newark  has  probably  the  \ror8l  quality 
of  life  of  any  major  city.  Unemployment  is 
11  percent.  We  have  the  hlgheet  TB  rate,  the 
highest  Infant  mortality  rate,  the  highest 
crime  rate  In  the  country.  Our  deficit  this 
year  U  $70  million  In  a  $200  million  budget, 
if  we  had  bubonic  plague,  the  government 
would  move  in  vrtth  everything  it's  got  to 
save  us.  But  our  citlee  are  afflicted  with  social 
and  financial  Illness,  and  it  looks  like  we're 
going  to  let  them  die." 

Moon  Landrleu,  New  Orleans:  "It  is  ap- 
paUlng  to  believe  this  country  would  let  a 
city  like  New  Orleans  go  down  the  pipe,  but 
U  you're  going  to  save  It.  you  better  save  it 
now.  because  two  or  three  years  from  now 
may  be  too  late.  We  are  a  city  of  600,000.  In 
the  last  decade  we  lost  125,000  people — most- 
ly white  and  affluent — moving  out  to  the 
suburbs,  and  In  their  place.  90,000,  mostly 
pioor  and  black,  moved  in.  We  provide  the 
transportation  faculties,  the  parks,  the  zoo, 
the  airport,  the  cultural  faculties  for  a 
metropolitan  area  of  1.1  million.  And  we  get 
nothing  back  from  the  suburbs.  We  don't 
even  get  the  sales  tax,  because  they  have 
their  own  shopping  centers.  We  don't  have 
enough  money  even  to  put  a  coat  of  paint  on 
our  problems.  We  tax  everything  that  moves, 
and  everything  that  stands  still,  and  If  It 
moves,  we  tax  it  again." 

Thomas  J.  D'Alesandro,  Baltimore:  "The 
population  of  Baltimore  Is  905.000  Of  that 
number,  305.000  pay  a  state  income  tax.  Of 
those.  187,000  pay  on  an  Income  below  $3,000 
a  year.  That  leaves  118,000  substantial  tax- 
payers as  my  base.  The  more  I  hit  them  with 
Increased  real  estate  taxes,  the  more  of  them 
move  out — and  the  more  Baltimore  becomes 
a  repository  for  the  poor." 

Carl  Stokes,  Cleveland:  "We've  pushed  our 
taxes  as  far  as  we  can.  With  the  recession, 
our  income  is  down  $25  mUlion  this  year. 
We  have  already  laid  off  1,500  employees — 
health  aides,  city  planners,  people  In  public 
works,  community  relations.  Sixty  percent 
of  the  money  I  have  left  goes  for  police  and 
fire  protection  " 

Sam  Maasell.  Jr.,  Atlanta:  "I'm  a  new- 
comer to  the  group,  but  since  I've  been 
mayor  we've  had  a  40  percent  increase  in  our 
ad  valorem  tax;  our  police  budget  is  up  60 
percent:  I've  asked  for  Increases  In  the  sales 
tax,  the  Income  tax,  the  hotel  tax.  the  liquor 
tax  and  the  cigarette  tax.  We've  had  a  police 
slowdown  to  force  higher  wages  and  we've 
been  through  a  37-day  strike  by  the  garbage 
men.  and  yet  mine  is  one  of  the  healthiest 
cities  represented  here  today  " 

Harry  Q.  Haskell.  Wilmington,  Delaware: 
"We  had  national  gusu'd  troops  In  WUmlng- 
ton  for  nine  months  to  prevent  a  riot,  the 
longest  occupation  of  an  American  city  since 
the  Revolutionary  War.  I  took  them  out  the 
day  I  was  sworn  in.  Our  schools  are  80  per- 
cent black,  and  they  are  not  doing  the  Job. 
We  depend  on  the  property  tax.  but  property 
Is  no  longer  the  basis  of  wealth  in  our  city; 
Income  Is.  We  won't  go  bankrupt;  we'll  Just 
shrivel;  that's  what's  happening  now.  " 

Peter  P.  Flaherty,  Pittsburgh:  'I've  learned 
how  lonely  it  is  to  be  a  mayor.  I  found  that 
three-fourths  of  our  zoo  visitors  were  subur- 
banites. So  I  asked  the  county  commissioners 


to  pay  half  of  the  million-dollar  budget. 
They  Just  looked  out  the  window." 

Roman  S.  Qribbs.  Detroit:  "Right  now.  in 
our  current  fiscal  year,  we  face  a  $25  million 
deficit:  we  have  raised  every  tax  to  the  leg»i 
limit:  the  state  cant  help  us  because  it  ha» 
a  8100  million  deficit.  I  need  $43  million  more 
next  year  just  to  .stand  still,  with  the  waKe 
package  we've  negotiated  with  our  employeej 
If  we  don't  get  .-nore  money,  I've  told  the 
people  we  will  have  to  cut  every  city  service. 
I'll  close  15  to  31  recreation  centers,  and  31 
flrehouses  .  .  .  and  if  you  see  those  cutbacks, 
you'll  see  blowups  of  some  kind." 

Kevin  H.  White.  Boston:  We  as  mayors 
are  expendable,  but  our  cities  are  not.  My 
fear  Is  that  the  puWic  is  getting  bored  with 
hearing  about  the  'crisis  of  the  cities  '  But  we 
have  to  go  on  talking,  because  soon  the  time 
for  speeches  will  be  done.  Boston  is  a  tlader- 
box  The  fact  is.  it's  an  armed  camp  We  are 
faced  with  the  possibility  of  a  psychological 
collapse  over  racial  enmities." 

Wesley  C.  Uhlman,  Seattle:  'In  some  ways, 
we  are  better  off  than  New  'i'ork  or  the  older 
cities  of  the  East  Our  racial  and  environ- 
mental problems  are  not  as  Insoluble  as 
theirs,  but  we  still  have  the  exodus  of  the 
affluent.  We  have  12,7  percent  unemployment 
In  Seattle — lOO.OOO  trained  and  educated 
people  out  of  work,  engineers  and  technicians 
in  aerospace  and  other  things.  It's  a  whole 
new  class  of  unemployed  and  no  one  knows 
how  to  deal  with  it.  It's  cut  our  revenues.  We 
are  talking  about  laying  off  a  whole  class  of 
police  cadets.  We've  cut  our  downtown  street- 
cleaning  from  three  times  a  week  to  once  We 
have  cried  wolf  in  the  past,  but  the  wolf  is 
here." 

By  the  time  the  mayors  had  finished  their 
recital,  no  one  who  heard  them  had  any 
doubt  that  the  crisis  of  which  they  spoke  was 
genuine.  And  that  was  the  pwint  of  the  whole 
exercise— to  combat  the  notion  that  the  prob- 
lem was  unique  to  San  Francisco  or  St.  Louis 
or  Philadelphia. 

So  long  as  the  problem  was  thought  of  as 
local,  scapegoatlng  would  be  easy.  In  the 
late  19608.  a  whole  generation  of  men  who 
had  been  considered  models  of  urban  leader- 
ship gave  up  and  quit  trying  to  run  their 
cities:  New  Haven's  Dick  Lee.  Atlanta's  Ivan 
Allen,  Detroit's  Jerome  Cavanagh,  Philadel- 
phia's Dick  Dllworth,  Boston's  John  Collins, 
MlnneapoUs's  Art  Naftalln,  and  more.  Their 
successors  and  their  counterparts  clung  to- 
gether In  hopes  that  they  too  wovUd  not  be 
picked  of!  one  by  one. 

Just  as  the  mayors  tried  to  dramatize  the 
crisis  in  city  government,  other  leaders  hare 
tried  to  make  the  same  point  about  their 
realms  of  responsibility,  using  all  the  tooU 
of  modem  public  relations — conferences, 
task  forces,  white  papers,  foundation  studies, 
press  releases,  television  specials. 

Doctors  have  announced  a  breakdown  in 
health  care  delivery  systems;  Judges  (from 
the  Chief  Justice  on  down)  have  warned  of 
the  crisis  of  the  overbiirdened  courts;  gov- 
ernors have  sent  forth  tirgent  appeals  for 
Federal  help  for  the  states;  cardinals  have 
warned  that  the  parochial  schools  are  clos- 
ing at  the  rate  of  one  a  day;  bus  line  owners 
have  said  they  need  higher  subsidies  to 
avoid  still  further  fare  hikes;  college  presi- 
dents have  pleaded  with  alumni  and  with 
foundations  to  help  them  meet  their  defi- 
cits; police  chiefs  have  asked  for  more  men 
and  modern  equipment  to  cope  with  the  up- 
surge of  crime;  medical  researchers  have  told 
dramatic  tales  of  progress  against  mankind's 
deadliest  killers  being  delayed  by  cutback* 
in  their  grants;  penologists  have  warned  that 
ancient,  overcrowded  facilities  and  lack  of 
trained  staffs  have  made  the  JaUs  Jungles 
of  hcanosexuality,  which  turn  out  more  crim- 
inals than  they  rehabilitate;  railroad  men 
have  said  their  equipment  and  roadbeds  will 
continue  to  deteriorate  and  their  service  to 
decline  unless  they  receive  higher  subsidies 
from  the  government;    hospital  admlnistra- 
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.-».  ha»e  said  the  coet  of  care  wUl  continue 
"^unless  the  government  buUds  new 
"*^mies  for  outpatient  care;  and,  now  and 
:t^  a  general  or  admiral  tries  to  make  his 
;nf^'  b«rd  over  the  clamor  of  competing 
^^nesttc  claims  to  say  that  we  are  skimping 
S^uslv  on  the  national  defense, 
^at  few  men  in  public  life  and  few  cltl- 
„ns  want  to  acknowledge  Is  that  the  fiscal 
fruncb  is  not  just  the  problem  of  a  single 
,;  or  of  the  cities  as  a  group,  not  just  the 
nmblem  of  the  education  system,  the  trans- 
Cvrtatlon  svstem,  the  health  system,  the  law 
^iorcement  system  or  the  national  defense 

^' nf  tilrty  Uttle  secret  of  American  politics 
•a  the  I9i0s  is  that  every  single  essential 
lervioe  we  depend  on  some  public  agency  to 
nroTlde  is  senouslv  underfinanced.  In  an  era 
of  eeneral  affluence,  we  are  simply  not  pay- 
•ag  enough  in  taxes  to  malntato  the  neces- 
'^iuy  basic  community  services. 

PBOMISZS    WK    HAVE    YBT    TO    KIEP 

Most  people  feel  they  are  too  highly  taxed 
^iljady  A  Gallup  Poll  in  October,  1969. 
'o'ond  almost  78  percent  of  the  people  saying 
Federal  taxes  are  too  high  and  59.3  percent 
declarmg  local  levies  exorbitant. 

Obviously,  taxes  have  increased.  Between 
Ssoal  1966.  i-^e  V^*'  ^^^  narrative  of  this 
book  begms,  and  fiscal  1971.  total  national, 
state  and  local  tax  coUectlons  rose  from  $87.9 
billion  to  $273.9  blUlon.  And  yet.  In  those 
V8M8  Federal  spending  has  exceeded  rev- 
enues by  $96.6  bUllon  and  the  debt  of  state 
and  local  government  has  Increased  by  $101.9 
biUlon.  In  that  whole  span  of  years,  during 
•wo-ihlrds  of  which  we  have  been  at  peace 
ind  during  virtually  all  of  which  we  have 
been  proeperoua,  we  have  faUen  $198.4  bll- 
Uon  short  of  paying  our  governmental  bUls. 
We  have  faUen  ever  farther  short  of  meet- 
ing our  promises  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
oountry— a  fact  which  may  not  be  unrelated 
to  the  dieUluBlonment  discussed  in  the  last 
chapter.  Joseph  A.  OalUano.  Jr.,  who  suc- 
oaeded  BUI  Moyers  as  President  Johnson's 
■Mlstaiiit  for  domestic  affairs,  noted  in  a  1970 
speech  how  consistently  we  have  faUed  to 
achieve  the  specific  goals  written  Into  law  by 
Congreas  and  approved  by  our  President* : 

The  Housing  Act  of  1949  declared  that 
the  'general  welfare  and  security  of  the  na- 
tion require  the  elimination  of  subatandard 
and  other  inadequate  housing  through  the 
clesiance  of  slums  and  blighted  areas,  and 
the  leallzation  ...  of  a  decent  home  and  sult- 
sble  living  environment  for  every  American 
family,  .  .  .'  In  the  1968  Housing  and  Urban 
DtTelofKnent  Act,  Oongress  recognized  that 
for  20  years  the  promise  had  not  been  kept, 
n«ed  the  failure  as  'a  matter  of  grave  na- 
tiooti  concern,"  and  rededlcated  Itaelf  to  'the 
elimination  of  all  substandard  housing  In  a 
decade.'  Yet  what  has  been  done  to  fulfill 
that  commitment  to  the  26  million  Amerl- 
oani  who  still  live  In  housing  unfit  for  hu- 
man habitation? 

"The  1966  Model  Cities  legislation  affirmed 
that  'Improving  the  quality  of  urban  We  la 
the  most  critical  domeetlc  problem  facing  the 
United  States.  .  .  .'  Its  stated  purpose  was  to 
provide  'financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
enable  cities  of  all  sizes  ...  to  plan,  develop 
and  carry  out  locally -prepared  .  pro- 
grama  ...  to  rebuild  and  revitalize  large 
slums  and  blighted  areas."  Nevertheless,  we 
continue  to  stand  by  while  the  physical  plant 
of  moet  of  our  cities  further  decays  or  moves 
toward  obsolescence  and  the  postwar  suburbs 
oJ  the  "408  enter  the  first  stages  of  severe 
deterioration. 

"The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
(JecUred  it  'the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
eliminate  the  pe^radoz  of  poverty  In  the  mldat 
of  pienty  in  this  nation  by  opening  to  every- 
one the  opportunity  for  education  and  train - 
lag.  the  opportunity  to  work  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  live  in  decency  and  dignity."  Six 
TWs  later,  some  35  million  Americana  are 
«ill  locked  In  poverty. 


"The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  recognized  the  urgency 
of  the  nation's  crime  problem,  calling  It  a 
matter  that  threatens  'the  peace,  security 
and  general  welfare  of  its  citizens.'  The  Act 
made  it  'the  declared  policy  of  the  Congreas 
to  assist  state  and  local  governments  in 
strengthening  and  improving  law  enforce- 
ment at  every  level  by  national  assiBtance." 
But  vear  after  year,  the  crime  rate  continues 
Its  persistent  rise,  while  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
Is  funded  at  50  percent  of  Its  programmed 
level."' 

Time  and  again,  presidential  commissions, 
made  up  of  distinguished  leaders  of  Ameri- 
can life,  have  pointed  out  the  same  set  of 
unfulfilled  obligations. 

In  1967.  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  headed  by  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
deB.  Katzenbach.  called  for  "a  greatly  in- 
creased effort"  on  the  part  of  Federal,  state 
and  local  governments  against  the  rising  tide 
of  crime.  "The  most  virgent  need  of  the 
agencies  of  criminal  Justice  In  the  states  and 
cities  is  money  with  which  to  finance  the 
mtUtltude  of  improvements  they  must 
make,"  the  report  said,  and  added:  "If  this 
report  has  not  conveyed  the  message  that 
sweeping  and  costly  changes  in  criminal  ad- 
ministration must  be  made  throughout  the 
country  in  order  to  effect  a  significant  re- 
duction in  crime,  then  it  has  not  expressed 
what  the  commission  strongly  believes" 

A  year  later  came  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders, headed  by  Illinois  Governor  Otto 
Kemer.  Starting  from  the  stark  assertion 
that  our  nation  is  moving  toward  two  so- 
cieties, one  black,  one  white — separate  and 
unequal,"  it  argued  that  this  fateful  di- 
vision "can  be  reversed"  only  by  "a  commit- 
ment to  national  action  on  an  unprecedented 
scale"  The  commission's  comprehensive  plan 
for  improving  education,  employment,  wel- 
fare, housing  and  law  enforcement  In  the 
riot  areas  was  set  forth  in  several  stages,  but 
the  additional  coats  of  the  first  stage  alone 
were  estimated  by  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion to  be  at  leaat  $30  bllUon  a  year. 

Late  In  1968,  the  National  Commission  on 
Urban  Problems,  headed  by  former  Senator 
Paul  H,  Douglas  of  Illinois,  cor  eluded  its 
two-year  study  of  the  cities  with  theee 
words;  "If  there  is  a  sense  of  urgency  and 
even  alarm  In  our  report  and  recommenda- 
tions. It  Is  because  the  commission  saw  the 
cities  of  our  country  first-hand  and  listened 
to  the  voices  of  the  people.  The  commission 
members  were  certainly  not  leas  concerned 
or  knowledgeable  than  the  average  citizen, 
but  after  our  Inspections,  hearings  and  re- 
search studies,  we  found  problems  much 
worse,  more  widespread,  and  more  explosive 
than  any  of  us  had  thought,"  The  com- 
mission gave  no  overall  coet  estimate  for  its 
recommendations;  however,  it  said  one  of 
them  alone,  tor  revenue  sharing  with  the 
states  and  cities,  would  add  about  $6  bU- 
llon a  year  to  the  Federal  budget. 

Finally,  In  late  1986,  the  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Vio- 
lence, headed  by  Dr,  Milton  S.  Elsenhower, 
president  emeritus  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, "solemnly  declare|d)  our  conviction 
that  this  nation  is  entering  a  period  in  which 
our  people  need  to  be  as  concerned  by  the 
Internal  dangers  to  our  free  society  as  by  any 
probable  combination  of  external  threats  " 
and  called  for  doubling  the  spending  on  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  and  a  $20 
blUlon  increases  In  Federal  financing  of  ""gen- 
eral welfare"'  programs  aimed  at  the  social 
needs  of  the  metropolitan  areas. 

Whatever  their  special  focus,  these  four 
high-level  commissions  came  to  essentlaUy 
the  same  conclusion :  To  save  the  nation  from 
the  scourge  of  crime  and  violence,  of  riot, 
disorder,  of  social  decay, -racial  antagonism 
and  human  waste  spreading  from  its  great 
ciUes,  a   vast   Increase   In   public   spending 


for  essential  seri'lcee — Uw  enforcement, 
liotislng,  education.  Income  maintenance  and 
•,ob  traUilng— wUl  be  needed.  Otherwise,  the 
outlook,  they  all  said.  wUl  be  grim  The  al- 
ternative picture  was  presented  most  starkly 
in  the  Elsenhower  Commission  report,  in  this 
description  of  the  "way  these  cities  will  likely 
look"  If,  instead  of  effective  public  action, 
individuals  try  to  obtain  a  modicum  cf  secu- 
rity bv  their  own  individual  efforts 

'Central  btislness  districts  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  .  vtnu  be  largely  deserted  except 
for  police  patrols  during  night-time  hours 
High-rise  apartment  buildings  and  residen- 
tial compounds  protected  by  private  guards 
and  security  devices  will  be  fortified  cells  for 
upper-middle  and  high-income  populations 
living  at  prime  locations  m  the  city.  Sub- 
urban neighborhoods,  geographically  far  re- 
moved from  the  central  city,  wlU  be  protected 
mainly  by  economic  homogenity  and  by  dis- 
tance from  population  groups  with  the  high- 
est propensities  to  commit  crimes. 

"Lacking  a  sharp  change  in  federal  and 
state  policies,  ownership  of  guns  will  be  al- 
most universal  In  the  suburbs,  homes  will 
be  fortified  by  an  array  of  devices  from  win- 
dow grills  to  electronic  surveillance  equip- 
ment, armed  citizen  volunteers  in  cars  \*'U1 
supplement  inadequate  police  patrols  In 
neighborhoods  closer  to  the  central  city,  and 
extreme  left-wing  and  right-wing  groups  wui 
have  tremendous  armories  of  weapons  which 
could  be  brought  into  play  with  oir  without 
any  provocation. 

"High-speed,  patrolled  expressways  will  be 
sanitized  corridors  connecting  safe  areas,  and 
private  automobiles,  taxlcabs  and  commer- 
cial vehicles  will  be  routinely  equipped  with 
unbreakable  glass,  light  armor,  and  other 
security  features.  Inside  garages  or  valet 
parking  will  be  avaUable  at  safe  buildings 
m  or  near  the  central  city.  Armed  guards  will 
"ride  shotgun  "  on  all  forms  of  public  trans- 
portation. 

"Street*  and  residential  neighborhoods 
m  the  central  city  wUl  be  unsafe  in  differ- 
ing degrees,  and  the  ghetto  slum  neighbor- 
hoods will  be  places  of  terror  with  wide- 
spread crime,  perhaps  completely  out  of  po- 
lice control  during  the  night-time  hours. 
Armed  guards  will  protect  all  public  facil- 
ities such  as  schools,  libraries  and  play- 
grounds in  these  areas. 

Between  the  unsafe,  deteriorating  central 
city  on  the  one  hand  and  the  network  of 
sate,  prosperous  areas  and  sanitized  corridors 
on  the  other,  there  will  be,  not  unnaturally, 
intenalfylng  hatred  and  deeperUng  division. 
Violence  wUl  Increase  further,  and  the  defen- 
sive response  of  the  affluent  ■vril'i  become  still 
more  elaborate.'" 

That  Is  the  nightmare  future  that  awaits 
us  if  we  continue  to  starve  our  public  serv- 
ices. 

paiVATX   AJTLUXNCX,   PtTBUC   PSNCKV 

Despite  the  multitude  of  warnings  we  have 
been  given,  the  necessary  commitment  of 
public  funds  has  not  been  forthcoming. 
Over  a  year  after  his  commlaalon's  report  was 
issued.  Dr.  Elsenhower  noted  that  of  the 
estimated  10  mllUon  serious  crimes  that  had 
occurred  In  the  previous  year,  only  13  per- 
cent resulted  in  the  arrest  of  anyone:  only  6 
percent  led  to  a  conviction,  and  only  l^/^ 
percent  resulted  in  anyone  eoing  to  Jail. 
"And  of  those  who  were  incarcerated.  "  he 
added,  "moet  will  return  to  prison  another 
time  for  additional  offenses  " 

And  yet.  he  said,  "our  entire  cnmlnal  Jus- 
tice system  in  this  country — federal,  slate 
and  local — receives  less  than  2  percent  of  all 
government  revenues  and  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  one  percent  of  our  national  in- 
come." 

The  truth,  said  Lloyd  Cutler,  the  lawyer 
who  served  as  the  commission's  executive 
director,  is  that  our  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem as  presently  operated  does  not  deter, 
does  not  detect,  doee  not   convict  and  does 
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not  correct."  By  way  oX  illustration  of  his 
gvnanUiZAtion,  Life  magazine  reported  In 
1970  that  for  a  person  committing  a  felony 
In  Now  York  City,  the  odtU  of  being  arrested, 
Indicted,  found  guUty  on  the  original  charge 
and  then  going  to  prison  are  considerably 
lea*  than  one  in  two  hundred. 

Inadequate  police  forces,  jammed  co\irt 
dooketa.  overworked  prosecutors  are  all  part 
of  the  problem,  but  the  clearest  example  of 
the  oovtllneaa  of  oiir  starvation  of  the  crim- 
inal jutftlce  system  Ues  In  the  area  of  correc- 
tions. The  annual  cost  of  crime  In  America 
has  been  estimated  to  be  somewhere  between 
$60  blUlon  and  1100  billion.  Almoet  80  per- 
cent of  the  felonies  are  committed  by  re- 
peaters— persons  who  have  been  through  the 
corrections  system  at  least  once.  But  our 
prisons  are  so  inadequate  for  the  task  of  re- 
habilitation that  Norman  Carlson,  director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  has  said. 
"Anyone  not  a  criminal  will  be  one  when  he 
gets  out  of  Jail." 

Senator  Edward  J.  Oumey  of  Florida,  In 
pleading  for  greater  Federal  help.  acUd  four 
Jails  still  In  use  in  1971  had  been  built 
before  George  Washington's  Inaugural  and 
35  percent  of  aU  the  local  Jails  around  the 
country  are  more  than  fifty  years  old. 

A  survey  by  the  Census  Bureau  of  city 
and  county  Jails  In  1970  found  over  half — 
53  percent — of  their  Inmatee  had  not  been 
convicted  of  any  crime,  but  were  simply 
awaiting  trial.  Not  surprisingly  considering 
the  conditions  of  the  Jails  and  the  grievances 
many  of  these  men  feel,  riots  and  violence 
are  commonplace.  In  September.  1971,  the 
nation  was  shocked  when  thirty-seven  men — 
twenty-eight  prisoners  and  nine  guards — 
were  killed  at  Attica  state  prison  in  New  York 
by  state  policemen  ordered  Ln  to  quell  a 
demonstration  against  the  Jail  conditions. 
But  there  had  bren  ample  warning.  More 
than  a  year  earlier,  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger  had  said,  "The  American  people  would 
not  tolerate  the  conditions  that  exist  In  most 
prisons  If  they  could  see  them  and  see  th" 
frustration,  the  waste  and  the  absence  of 
facilities  and  programs  to  change  men  who 
are  there." 

But  they  were  tolerated,  even  though  many 
of  thoee  In  Jail  had  not  even  been  convicted 
of  crimes.  In  March,  1971,  the  Nev  York 
Times  reported  that  about  80  percent  of  the 
Inmates  In  Philadelphia's  four  Jails,  whore 
rioting  had  occurred  the  previous  year,  were 
awaiting  trial.  The  average  wait  was  four 
months,  during  which  time,  prison  superin- 
tendent Edward  J.  Hendrlck  noted,  the  In- 
mates could  not  b«  forced  to  wort  or  take 
vocational  training.  "I'm  candid  to  admit," 
he  said,  "weYe  running  a  human  warehouse." 

Reporter  Walter  Rugaber  then  described 
the  routine: 

"Each  day  about  150  people  are  awakened 
at  6  a.m.  to  get  ready  for  the  one-hour  bus 
ride  to  City  Hall.  There  they  are  pvacked  Into 
four  extremely  small  cages  on  the  soTenth 
floor  to  await  a  summons  to  court. 

"The  largest  of  these  cells  was  estimated 
by  a  guard  to  measure  6  feet  by  14  feet.  In- 
side there  are  hard  narrow  benchee  and  balky 
toilets.  There  Is  no  drinking  water.  Roaches 
scurry  over  the  debris. 

"The  ventlUtlon  Is  so  limited  that  on  a 
single  hot  day  late  last  summer  seven  men, 
Including  two  of  the  guards,  fainted.  After 
a  day  of  this,  defendants  often  return  to  Jail 
without  even  glimpsing  a  courtroom. 

"Mr  Hendrlck'B  records  show  that  Ophus 
Lampkln  has  been  hauled  to  court  34  times 
slnoe  March,  1970.  John  L.  Sanders  has  made 
the  trip  19  times  slooe  August,  1970.  Robert 
Brlaooe  has  gone  to  City  Hall  44  times  since 
August.  1969." 

If  the  Immediate  needs  of  the  criminal 
Justice  system  are  not  being  met.  neither  are 
the  underlying  problems  of  the  cities  where 
most  o*  the  criminals  are  bred.  The  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  said  In  March  of  1971  that. 
even    If   Nixon's   revenue-sharing   plan    was 


passed,  the  states  and  clUes  would  bo  at  least 
•5.7  blUlon  short  of  their  basic  needs.  Later, 
of  course,  the  promised  (6  billion  of  revenue 
sharing  was  scuttled  in  favor  of  the  economic 
stimulus  of  tax  cuts. 

Meantime,  the  cities  were  making  des- 
perate economies.  The  lead  stories  w  the  New 
York  Times  of  AprU  20.  1971.  were  headlined: 
"Mayor  Threatens  to  Cut  90,000  Jobs  Unless 
State  Aids,"  and  "State  Is  Dismissing  g^50 
with  Wide  Guu  In  Services.  4.000  Vacant  Jobs 
Also  Abollshsd — Psychiatric.  Narcotics,  Col- 
lege and  Conservation  Programs  Curbed." 

Cities  large  and  small  felt  the  same  squeeze. 
AUanta  rsjeoted  a  gift  of  $27,000  worth  of 
trees  to  beautify  its  central  shc^plng  area, 
because  It  oould  not  a£^ord  the  men  to  water 
them.  Uttle  Portland,  Maine,  cut  oft  Its  (3,000 
wnn'iftl  contribution  to  the  olty  symphony 
and  a  t3.000  grant  for  a  children's  theater. 

ClAremont.  California,  eliminated  Its  street 
maintenance  program.  Los  Angeles  canceled 
plans  for  a  new  central  library.  Philadelphia 
shuttered  nine  naore  recreational  facilities, 
bringing  the  total  to  such  centers  closed  for 
lack  of  staff  to  thirty-two.  It  cut  the  food  and 
clothing  allowance  for  dependent  children 
and  reduced  the  dally  food  budget  for  city 
prisoners  to  eighty-nine  cents.  Cleveland 
abut  Its  police  academy  and  eliminated  Its 
tK>llce  cadet  program.  Detroit  ellnUnated  Its 
welght-and-measures-lnspectlon  force  and 
all  Its  Industrial  and  social  hygiene  programs. 

What  was  true  of  the  cities  was  also  true 
of  the  major  Institutions  and  servlcee  within 
them.  In  May.  '971,  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Schoc^  Finance  applied  the  all-too- 
famlllar  word  "crisis"  to  the  condition  of  the 
public  and  parochial  schools. 

Rising  teacher  salaries  and  the  same  gen- 
eral Inflation  that  played  havoc  with  munici- 
pal budgets  also  plagued  school  boards.  At 
the  same  time,  voter  resistance  to  higher 
property  taxes  rose  significantly.  The  Invest- 
ment Bankers  Association  reported  that  In 
1970  only  48  percent  of  the  school  bond  Issues 
were  approved  by  voters,  compared  to  a  77 
percent  approval  rate  in  1965  and  an  89  per- 
cent rate  In  1960.  Los  Angeles,  forced  to  cut 
Its  school  spending  »30  million  at  the  start 
of  1971,  reduced  the  high  school  day  from 
six  to  five  periods  and  laid  off  about  fifteen 
hundred  employees.  Detroit  cut  Its  teaching 
staff  by  two  hundred  and  stopped  painting 
school  buildings,  and  there  wore  similar 
stories  In  dozens  of  other  cities.  Even  Mont- 
gomery County.  M&rylsuid.  one  of  the 
wealthiest  suburbs  In  the  country,  was  forced 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  hiring  only  Inexperienced 
teachers  In  order  to  stay  within  Its  budget. 
The  New  York  Times  quoted  Dr.  Orlando 
Fumo.  a  Baltimore  school  official  who  makes 
an  annual  survey  on  school  expenditures  In 
the  major  cities,  as  saying  It  Is  Inevitable 
that  "Americans  are  simply  going  to  have  to 
accept  lower  quality  education." 

The  college  picture  Is  no  brighter.  The 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  BWucatlon 
reported  In  1971  that  after  a  decade  "chsu-- 
Bkcterlzed  by  the  most  rapid  g^wth  and  de- 
velopment In  .  .  .  American  history."  a  "de- 
pression [Isl  now  settling  on  American  col- 
leges and  universities."  A  sample  survey  In- 
dicated that  61  percent  of  the  Institutions, 
siccountlng  for  76  percent  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment, were  either  In  financial  difficulty  or 
clearly  headed  for  financial  trouble.  A  quar- 
ter of  the  nation's  private  colleges  were 
dipping  Into  endowment  principal  to  meet 
their  current  expenses.  In  1971,  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton  and  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, among  others,  were  operating  at  a 
deficit.  Cutbacks  In  curriculum,  delays  In 
buUdlng  plans,  and  salary  freezes  are  the 
order  of  the  day.  Clark  Kerr,  chairman  of  the 
Carnegie  Commission,  calls  It — yes,  that's 
right — "the  greatest  financial  crisis  colleges 
have  ever  faced." 

There  is  a  similar  crisis,  so  everyone  from 
President  Nixon  on  down  has  agreed.  In  the 
health   field,   stemming  from   a  shortage  ot 


personnel,  skyrocketing  costs  and  a  "delliwrr 
system"  that  denies  all  but  the  most  affluent 
the  kind  of  early,  comprehensive,  preventlrt 
care  that  represents  the  best  Investment  in 
the  future  health  of  the  Individual  and  the 
nation. 

Nationwide,  the  supply  of  doctors  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  at  least  50,000  short  of  nsedt, 
with  comparable  scarcities  in  other  health 
professions.  But  the  overall  shortage  Is  0031. 
founded  by  the  tendency  of  medical  person- 
nel to  concentrate  In  the  suburbs  and  the 
affluent  blg-clty  neighborhoods,  leaving  both 
small  towns  and  lower- income  city  popula- 
tions in  dire  straits.  In  1970,  there  were  13] 
counties  In  the  United  States,  ranging  up  to 
18,000  popiilatlon,  with  no  resident  docton. 
New  York  had  almost  three  times  as  maoy 
doctors  per  1 .000  residents  as  did  Mississippi. 
Jack  Star  reported  In  Look  magazine  that  In 
the  Chicago  area  the  doctor-patient  rsUo 
was  four  times  as  high  in  the  upper-lncoott 
suburbs  as  In  the  central  city.  He  also  re- 
ported that  the  Sears  Roebuck  Poimdatlon 
had  given  up  trying  to  lure  doctors  to  smsU 
towns  after  '52  of  the  162  clinics  It  helped 
build  for  them  were  left  vacant  or  were  con- 
verted to  other  uses.  Conditions  of  patient 
care  In  Chicago's  Cook  County  Hospital,  one* 
regr&ftled  as  one  of  the  great  training  grounds 
of  American  medicine,  have  deteriorated  to 
the  point  where  its  residents  and  Interns 
have  threatened  several  times  in  recent  yean 
to  resign  and  force  Its  closing.  Star  described 
It  as  a  place  where  emergency-room  patients 
wait  two  hours  for  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion, another  two  or  three  for  an  x-ray; 
where  patients  stumble  to  the  nurses'  statloa 
to  seek  help,  because  emergency  call  buttons 
have  been  removed  from  their  beds,  thors 
being  far  too  few  nurses  to  answer  them; 
where  fly  swatters  are  part  of  the  equipment 
In  un-alrcondltloned  operating  rooms,  be- 
cause windows  must  be  kept  open  to  ke«p 
the  temperature  even  mldly  tolerable  for  ttM 
sweating  surgeons  and  patients,  but  ths 
screens  have  gaping  holes. 

The  American  transportation  Is  in  no  bet- 
ter condition.  As  John  Burby  described  It  to 
his  1971  book  The  Great  American  Motien 
Sickness.  It  ts  an  '•Indifferent,  Inefficient, 
dirty,  smelly,  noisy  and  often  destructtvs 
and  deadly  beast  of  national  burden  thst 
goes  where  the  spirit  of  speculation  mot^s  It 
or  where  It  is  driven  by  vested  Interest" 
Traffic  In  dovtmtown  New  York,  he  noted, 
"which  In  1906  crept  along  behind  horaee  at 
an  average  speed  of  1 1 .5  miles  an  hour,  mB 
by  1966  creeping  along  at  8.6  miles  an  hour 
behind  the  most  powerful  engines  Detroit 
could  mass  produce."  Public  transportation 
systems  In  many  of  the  large  cities  are  In 
a  state  of  disrepair  and  decline,  and  In  some 
they  are  virtually  nonexistent.  In  the  Witts 
section  of  Los  Angeles,  site  of  one  of  the 
major  riots  of  the  1960s,  Burby  said  "pftbMc 
transportation  was  so  thin  that  the  only  way 
to  reach  the  County  Hospital  was  hy  tail. 
The  round-trip  fare  by  cab  was  $10.  laA 
when  a  man  In  Watts  complained  that  hs 
didn't  feel  well,  the  bitter  question  w« 
whether  he  felt  'ten -dollars  bad.' " 

He  quotes  former  Secretary  of  Transpwta- 
tlon  Alan  Boyd's  observation:  "It's  a  ssd 
commentary  that  if  you  say  you  have  seen 
a  city  where  the  skies  were  black  with  smoks, 
with  ambulances  rushing  to  help  the  wound- 
ed and  planes  circling  overheskd,  where  men 
in  helmets  were  dlgglfig  trenches  in  the 
streets,  and  where  people  were  pushing  and 
shoving  in  a  desjjerate  attempt  to  escape,  W 
have  to  ask  whether  It  was  a  city  at  war  or 
at  evening  rush  hour." 

rACtNO    UP    TO    THK    COSTS  ■' 

In  recent  years  America  has  not  noet  ths 
costs  even  of  those  services  which  anyoM 
would  regard  as  the  basic  necessities  of 
community  life:  poUce  and  flre  protection, 
a  system  of  courts  and  law  enforcement; 
spools;  docton  and  hospitals:  a  transport** 
tlon  system. 
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O-a,  exist  in  many  other  areas,  whl^ 
"Tu,div  be  thought  less  consequential  for 
•"S^c^vUlzed  society:  decent  housing;  an 
»^M  income  for  families  In  poverty: 
i!^^  to  breathe:  clean  water  to  drlnk^ 
2S^*^  for  the  aged  and  Indigent,  at 
Sn^lcum  of  support  for  «.e  artists 
SJfjnteUectuals,  the  solentlsU  and  scholars, 
•^"would  It  cost?  No  one  really  knows. 
,  "^  alter  months  of  hearings,  Senator 
fhri^  A.  Rlblcoff  Of  ConnecUcut  appalled 
SS^y  suggesting  that  a  trUllon  doU-xs  of 
S  and^lvate  investment  would  be 
?!S^  over  a  d*5*de  to  make  the  American 
STbabltable  agsJn.  The  NsUonaZ  Urban 
SllSon,  in  Its  1971  "Gounterbudget,"  a  de- 
,Vnid  five-year  plan  designed  to  meet  the 
^  orwWch  we  h*ve  been  speaking, 
Motected  total  Federal  outlays  rising  to  W53 
Wnion  by  1976— a  66  percent  Increase  In  oon- 
rtwit  dollar  tenne  In  flve  ye«s.  ,      .  . 

Realization  of  the  magnitudes  Involved  has 
J^aUnost  all  serious  political  leaders  in 
wh  narties  talk  of  the  necessity  for  a  re- 
X^  of  priorities."  Most  oft«n.  this  hs* 
eome  to  mean  a  shift  away  from  defense  and 
orerseas  spending  and  an  increase  In  domes- 
tic welfare  categories.  The  Gounterbudget, 
for  example,  spelled  out  plans  for  a  $20  bU- 
llon  reduction  in  the  defense  budget  over  the 
next  flve  years. 

The  practicality  and  the  risk  of  such  a 
»tr*tegy  is  hotly  debated.  There  is  little  agree- 
n»nt  on  what  a  frugal  but  prudent  defense 
budget  wovQd  be.  One  should  observe,  how- 
ever thst  the  "reordering  of  priorities"  has 
b^-  the  defense  share  of  the  fiscal  1972 
budget  32.1  percent,  is  the  lowest  In  twenty- 
two  years,  and  the  Nlxon  Administration 
projects  It  to  decline  further  in  years  to  oome. 
Meantime,  our  developn»ent  assistance  to 
the  nations  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
which  has  been  allowed  to  dwindle  In  the 
iMt  decade,  almost  certainly  will  need  to  In- 
oesse.  The  economic  stability  of  those  lands 
Is  probably  as  important  to  futxore  world 
peace  as  the  quality  of  our  national  defense: 
and  America,  like  naost  of  the  other  developed 
nations,  has  not  been  meeting  Its  obUgatlons 
to  assist  them. 

It  was  popular  a  few  years  ago  to  suggest 
thst  these  accumulated  needs  could  be  met 
from  the  "peace  dividend"  that  would  fellow 
the  Vietnam  war  or  from  the  "fiscal  dividend" 
Msultlng  from  the  automatic  Increases  In 
gowmment  revenues  generated  by  a  grow- 
ing economy.  Neither  of  these  hopes  seems 
likely  to  materlallae.  The  "peace  dividend" 
has  been  lost  In  higher  military  salaries  and 
the  rising  cost  of  weapons  and  naatirlel.  The 
■^fiscal  dividend"  has  also  vanished  like  a 
mirage,  at  least  for  the  near  future.  Infla- 
tion, unexpectedly  high  welfare  and  medicaid 
costs  and  the  built-in  Increases  in  existing 
tnograms  have  pushed  its  arrival  off  to  some 
time  In  the  hazy  beyond.  The  President's 
1971  Economic  Report,  the  independent 
budgetary  analysis  of  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion and  other  studies  see  no  unallocated 
funds  available  between  now  and  1974;  even 
In  1975  or  1976,  they  are  problematical. 

8c  the  choice  we  face  Is  not  simply  one  at 
how  we  divide  up  the  government  budget. 
but  how  much  more  we  are  willing  to  take 
ftom  our  private  consumption,  by  way  of 
taxes,  to  meet  these  national  and  community 
needs.  And  this  Is  an  issue  few  national 
political  leaders  are  willing  to  raise,  knowing 
the  climate  of  public  opinion  to  be  what  It  Is. 
Instead,  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties  have 
been  vying  in  their  race  to  cut  Federal  taxes. 
In  1969,  President  Nlxon  caUed  for  the  phase- 
out  of  the  10  percent  surtax  President  Jc^n- 
son  had  belatedly  asked  Congress  to  Impose 
In  1967.  The  Democratic  Congress  immedl- 
stely  went  Nlxon  several  blUlon  dollars  better 
bi  misguided  genaroelty,  voting  an  $8  billion 
tax  out  at  a  time  of  roaring  Inflation.  That 
scUon  was  taken  in  the  same  month  that 
the  Skenhower  Commission  drew  Its  stark 
portrait  of   what   America  faces   if   It   seeks 


private  solutions  to  the  community  prob- 
lem of  crime  and  violence.  It  represented  an 
abdication  of  political  responsIblUty.  Charles 
L.  Schultze,  the  tough-mladcd  scholar  and 
former  budget  director,  was  right  in  upbraid- 
ing his  fellow  Democrats,  who,  he  said, 
"talked  about  priorities  for  pollution  control 
and  education  and  an  end  to  hunger  but 
voted  for  beer  and  cosmetics  and  whitewaU 
tires." 

As  a  result  of  that  tax  cut,  personal  Income 
Increased  952  blUlon  in  1970  but  Federal 
government  receipts  went  up  only  1400  mil- 
lion. The  1969  tax  cut  was  as  clear  a  case  of 
a  deliberate  decision  to  subsidize  Individual 
spending  (and  to  feed  inflation)  at  the  cost 
of  public  services  as  our  history  affords. 

Unfortunately,  that  has  been  the  pattern. 
Walter  Heller  has  calculated  that  the  cumu- 
lative effect  of  the  Federal  income  tax  cuts 
of  the  1960s  was  to  reduce  Federal  revenues 
by  $23  billion  In  1970.  And  In  1971  Nixon's 
solution  to  the  straUis  on  the  American  econ- 
omy was  to  cut  corporate  and  Individual  tax- 
es again  by  W  or  $9  billion  a  year,  whUe 
deferring  such  Important  public  spending  as 
revenue  «>iai-ing  with  the  states  and  cities 
and  overhaul  of  the  welfare  system.  And. 
once  again.  Congress  outdid  the  President  In 
misguided  "generosity"  to  the  taxpayers. 

Somehow  this  trend  must  be  reversed,  un- 
less, as  Andrew  Brimmer,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  has  said,  we  are  willing  to  accept 
a  further  "serious  deterioration  In  the  scope 
and  quality  of  our  pubUc  services. "  One  of 
the  crucial  tasks  of  leadership  In  the  19708, 
I  believe.  Is  to  secure  public  agreement  to 
finance  those  public  services  at  an  adequate 
level.  This  almost  certainly  means  raising 
Federal  taxes.  It  also  means  Increasing  use 
of  state  Uicome  taxes;  as  Walter  Heller  has 
noted  If  all  fifty  states  used  the  Income  tax 
as  efTectlvely  as  the  ten  largest  do,  revenues 
from  that  source  alone  would  double. 

To  make  Increases  In  these  taxes  palata- 
ble, indeed,  to  make  them  politically  possi- 
ble, the  political  parties  would  have  to  link 
them  to  a  program  of  tax  reform  that  con- 
vinced the  average  voter  that  those  who  have 
been  avoiding  taxes  would  now  be  made  to 
pay  their  proper  share.  Tax  resistance  U  high 
today.  t)ecause  people  know  the  tax  system  is 
Inequitable,  and  has  been  growing  more  so, 
as  the  burden  of  financmg  government  has 
shifted  Increasingly  from  the  progressive 
Federal  Income  tax  to  regressive  payroU,  sales 
and  property  taxes. 

A  variety  of  methods  are  available  to  make 
the  tax  system  both  more  productive  and 
more  equitable.  But,  before  the  tactical  ques- 
tion can  be  reached,  political  leaders  and  the 
political  parties  must  first  decide  If  they  have 
the  courage  to  put  the  basic  question — the 
question  of  values — to  the  people.  Taxes  are, 
as  Justice  Holmes  first  said  and  as  Walter 
Heller  has  kept  reminding  us,  "the  price 
of  clvlUaatlon."  The  question  that  needs  to 
be  put  to  the  American  voter  Is,  How  high 
a  price  are  you  willing  to  pay  to  make  neigh- 
borhoods safe  and  livable,  to  end  poverty, 
to  meet  our  medical  and  educational  needs. 
to  halt  the  deterioration  of  our  environment, 
to  meet  our  world  responsibilities?  These 
are  not  goals  we  can  obtain  for  ourselves, 
by  Individual  effort,  earnings  or  savings.  If 
we  are  to  meet  these  needs,  we  will  have  to 
do  so  as  a  nation,  as  a  community.  And  it 
will  cost  us  money. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE   PERCY 

pRODUcnvmr  amendment  to 

THE    ECONOMIC    STABILIZATION 
ACT 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senate  considered  the  Economic  Stabi- 
lization Act  Amendinents  of  1971,  it 
adopted  unanimously  on  amendment 
that  I  along  with  Senator  Javtts,  Sena- 


tor Pboxjci*!,  Senator  RiBico/r,  and 
Senator  Both  offered  in  order  to  provide 
an  incentive  to  increased  productivity. 
T^e  amendment  provided  that  any  p«y 
increases  given  to  workers  as  a  direct  re- 
flection of  increases  in  their  productivity 
would  be  exempt  from  Pay  Board  con- 
trols. I  Intended  the  amendment  to  sJlow 
greater  take-home  pay  for  workers  .who 
deserve  increases  because  they  have  in- 
creased their  output.  The  amendment 
was  not  intended  to  be  an  incentive  to 
so-called  speedupe  or  an  encourage- 
ment to  establish  piecework  operaUons. 
The  pay  increases  covered  by  the  amend- 
ment reflect  any  productivity  Increase 
that  results  from  use  of  new  machinery, 
new  processes,  or  management-labor 
innovations. 

This  exception  has  been  fully  imple- 
mented by  the  Pay  Board  in  formal  reg- 
ulations published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter in  final  form  on  April  19.  The  Pay 
Board  made  the  decision  that  it  would 
use  what  it  has  labeled  the  "Percy  plan- 
as  a  spur  to  productivity. 

In  this  connection,  an  article  written 
by  Mr.  Robert  C.  Scott,  and  published 
in  the  June  issue  of  Woodworking  k 
Furniture  Digest,  is  instructive.  Mr. 
Scott,  a  consultant  in  incentive  pay 
plans,  explains  how  companies  can  de- 
sign productivity  pay  plans  that  are  eli- 
gible for  exemption  from  Pay  Board  con- 
trols under  the  Percy  plan.  Mr.  Scott 
also  cites  examples  of  three  small  com- 
panies that  have  installed  such  plans  to 
the  advantage  of  their  employees  and 
their  stockholders. 

■me  theory  behind  such  "Percy  plans" 
is  that  employees  should  share  fully  in 
a  plant's  or  department's  productivity 
gains  by  sharing  in  the  increased  profits 
that  such  productivity  increases  gener- 
ate. This  kind  of  pay  Incentive  plan  can 
ideally  be  linked  with  job  enrichment 
programs  which  enlist  employees  and 
their  supervisors  in  an  effort  to  make 
jobs  more  satisfying  and  meaningful  by 
redesigning  them,  by  making  the  work- 
place more  attractive,  and  by  giving  em- 
ployees a  role  in  deciding  the  pace  and 
organization  of  their  work. 

I   ask   unsmlmous   consent   that   Mr. 

Scott's  article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Improved  Pnorrrs  and  Wagx  Increases  Now 
PossiBLK  Under  Phase  n  A»ttNDMrNT 
(By  Robert  C.  Scott) 
A  short  passage,  buried  in  the  fine  print  of 
the  December  1971  legislation  extending  the 
President's  right  to  impose  wage  and  price 
oontrc^  on  otir  economy,  may  be  the  solu- 
tion for  company  managers  who  are  fighting 
the  dual  problem  of  profit  Improvement  and 
higher  pay  to  workers  striving  to  keep  up 
with  tbe  cost-of-living  spiral.  This  simple 
modification  In  the  law  also  may  be  the  only 
means  by  which  an  employer  can  protect 
himself  from  competitors  with  higher  wage 
rates  and  people- pirating  practices. 

It  all  began  on  November  30,  In  the  Sen- 
ate, when  Senator  Charles  Percy  was  joined 
by  Javlts,  Proxmlre,  Rlbloofl  and  Roth  to  In- 
troduce a  short  amendment,  approved  In  ad- 
vance by  the  Pay  Board  and  Treasury  officials, 
to  exempt  from  Pay  Board  controls  increases 
tied  directly  to  productivity  increases.  To  de- 
fine his  purpose.  Senator  Percy  had  Inserted 
Into  the  Congressional  Record  a  description 
of  what  the  amendment  would  allow: 
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"Tb«  types  oT  employee  Incentive  pUn« 
covered  are  mainly  what  Is  known  aa  'pro- 
ductlvlty-shaiing'  plana.  Companiee  can,  for 
example,  loatltute  a  program  of  'productivity 
boauaM'  on  a  plant-wide  baais.  Ttieae  bonuses 
do  not  become  a  fixed  part  of  the  compensa- 
tion of  worker*  and  are  not  paid  out  when 
productivity  (alia  Tbey  will  also  reflect  gains 
from  tb«  introduction  of  new  systems  and 
machines." 

The  measure  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  n  to  01 

On  February  33,  the  full  18-member  Pay 
Board,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  issued  a  ruling 
to  Implement  this  passage.  On  April  19,  The 
Federal  Register  printed  propoaed  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  that  ruling.  Final  regula- 
tions were  to  follow  a  10 -day  period  allowed 
for  public  comment.  Here  are  the 
regiil*tlons ; 

"1.  A  new  Incentive  plan  covering  substan- 
tially all  of  the  employees  In  a  plant  and 
based  on  the  measured  productivity  of  that 
plant  as  a  whole  does  not  require  prior  ap- 
proval. A  full  description  of  the  program, 
proof  that  any  added  pa;rments  are  directly 
related  to  productivity  Improvements  and 
certification  that  such  payments  wUl  not  of 
themselves  Increase  unit  labor  costs  must  be 
filed  with  the  Pay  Board  within  30  days  after 
Installation."  (Note:  your  legal  counsel  will 
want  to  study  peiragraphs  201  59rb)  and  (d) 
of  Title  S,  Chapter  II  In  the  Federal  Code.) 
"2.  a  new  incentive  plan  on  lees  than  a 
plant-wide  basis  and  directly  reflecting 
measurable  productivity  improvements  of 
that  smaller  group  (or  Individual)  may  also 
be  Installed  but  It  will  require  advance  noti- 
fication to  the  Pay  Board  and  must  meet  cer- 
tain criteria  outlined  in  these  sanM  regula- 
tions. Thus  new  standard  hour  or  piece  rate 
type  Incentives  will  be  permitted,  but  each 
Instance  will  require  advance  notification." 
(Note:  again,  study  paragraphs  301 .69(c) 
1-6  of  the  same  Title  0,  Chapter  n.) 

The  Price  Commission  la  requiring  some 
rollbacks  of  price  Increases  previously  al- 
lowed as  offsets  to  wage  and  material  cost 
Increases.  But  those  rollbacks  will  apply  only 
to  Increases  which  were  allowed  since  the 
Imposition  of  wage  and  price  controls.  There 
are  no  cxirrent  regulations  which  require 
cutting  prices  to  levels  below  last  August  16. 
Thus,  a  profit  margin  Improvement  brought 
about  through  operation  of  a  plant-wide 
productivity  sharing  program  will  not  have 
to  be  passed  along  to  customers  beyond  the 
point  which  restores  pre-controls  prlise  levels. 

Now.  let's  look  at  several  ways  you  can 
establish  a  plant-wide  productivity  sharing 
plan  which  will  meet  the  Pay  Board  require- 
ments, and  let's  enumerate  some  factors  you 
should  consider  for  assiuing  your  stock- 
holders that  their  Interests  also  are 
protected. 

One  route  would  be  a  program  tied  to  gains 
In  overall  units  of  output  p>er  hour  of  applied 
time.  This  might  be  board  feet  of  lumber, 
or  number  of  finished  chairs  per  man-hour, 
for  example.  Such  an  example  represents 
productivity  in  a  simplified  measurement  and 
it  can  be  used  only  when  the  product  has 
little  or  no  variety  in  style,  quality  or  unit 
price;  and  when  you  can  be  sure  that  ma- 
terials will  not  be  chewed  up  unnecessarily 
in  the  Interest  of  output  improvements. 

Another  route  would  be  a  program  tied  to 
sales  value  per  naan-hour  or  per  dollar  of 
direct  labor  cost.  The  classic  analogy  here 
Is  a  brickyard  where  the  main  raw  material 
is  a  wasting  asset  with  little  value  in  raw 
form  at  the  site.  This  offers  little  poeslblllty 
for  woodworkers  who  wish  to  control  material 
and  supply  costs,  and  savings  In  thoee  coats 
should  be  Included  In  a  productivity  sharing 
program. 

The  secret  lies  in  your  own  existing  ac- 
oounting  records  of  sales,  purchases  and  pay- 
rolls which  may  contain  the  means  for  taking 
advantage  of  the  profit  Improvement  poten- 
tial In  the  Percy  amendment.  It  can  come 


through  broad  motivation  of  your  employees 
and  a  bullt-ln  protection  for  your  stock- 
holder Interests.  This  Is  not  simply  an  aca- 
demic theory.  It  has  many  years  of  practical 
demonstration  in  manufacturing  plants  with 
several  examples  In  the  woodworking  in- 
dustry. 

Here  Is  how  to  test  the  feasibility  In  a 
cursory  examination  of  your  own  records  .  .  . 
but  remember  that  this  Is  only  a  testing 
method,  not  a  ready-made  do-it-yoxirself 
program  which  can  be  legitimately  applied 
without  professional  assistance.  Help  Is  need- 
ed for  analysis  of  historical  facts,  develop- 
ment to  fit  your  particular  sltxiatlon  (each 
different  plant  may  have  variations),  and 
proper  presentation  to  your  employees  to 
avoid  threatening  pitfalls.  Yet,  the  prelimi- 
nary look  wont  cost  you  anything  and  is 
not  a  burdensome  task  for  the  accounting 
department : 

1.  Set  up  a  worksheet  for  recording  data 
from  your  past  6  to  10  years  of  operations. 
Simply  iise  the  final  (after  audit)  figures 
from  your  accountant. 

3.  Start  with  net  shipments,  then  add  or 
subtract  a  fair  market  value  for  the  change 
In  both  finished  goods  and  work-ln-procees 
inventories.  Your  objective  Is  to  estimate 
sales  values  for  those  years  on  an  "as  pro- 
duced" output  basis. 

3.  Deduct  delivered  costs  Incurred  for  all 
of  the  various  plant  purchases  (materials, 
supplies,  utilities,  components  and  parte, 
contract  work,  shipping  costs,  etc.)  which 
were  direct  costs  in  producing  the  same  out- 
put values.  The  year-by-year  remainder  Is 
what  you  would  report  to  the  VS.  Census 
at  least  every  five  years  ss  your  "value 
added  by  manufacture."  Let's  simply  call 
It   your  Production  Value. 

4.  Now  extract  payroll  costs,  including  all 
fringe  benefits  and  existing  incentives  which 
have  been  established  for  all  of  yoxir  direct 
or  indirect  labor  within  the  plant  up  through 
the  level  of  wtirklng  foreman,  but  no  higher. 
Again,  this  Is  a  figure  you  wo\ild  have  re- 
ported periodically  to  the  Census,  except  that 
they  do  not  aak  for  costs  of  some  benefits 
you  shoxild  Include  here,  such  as  pensions, 
medical  insurance  and  payroll  taxes.  Call 
this  your  Total  Plant  Compensation  Costs 
...  or  simply  Plant  Payrolls.  Now  use  a  shee>t 
of  square  grid  cross  section  paper  and  mark 
off  vertical  coordinates  to  represent  Payroll 
Costs  against  the  horizontal  coordinates  for 
Production  Values.  Work  outwardly  from  the 
bottom  left-hand  corner  which  represents 
zero-zero.  Plot  your  annual  points.  Then  eye- 
ball a  curve  which  smooths  out  the  apparent 
average. 

This  Is  sufficient  to  have  a  cursory  look 
and  determine  the  feasibility  of  a  program. 
Do  you  then  have  a  straight  line,  or  do  you 
see   pronouncec.   uphill   or  downhill   trends? 

If  your  points  average  along  a  single 
straight  line,  you  have  an  Initial  Indication 
that  your  own  operations  fit  a  pattern  which 
characterizes  about  96  percent  of  all  compet- 
itive manufacturing  plants.  Your  Produc- 
tion Value  per  dollar  of  Plant  Payroll  Is 
holding  In  balance  by  virtue  of  mechanical 
Improvements,  methods  changes  and  price 
adjustments  sufficiently  well  to  offset  rising 
employment  costs.  Your  Economic  Produc- 
tivity Is  remaining  sufficiently  constant  to 
establish  a  base  for  a  plant-wide  productiv- 
ity sharing  incentive  plan. 

Perhaps  a  simplified  analysis  and  a  direct 
statement  of  possibilities  in  your  case  Is 
tantalizing.  Can  It  really  be  true?  Maybe  so, 
but  where  can  you  see  proof  In  action? 

Here  are  some  examples: 

Kemp  'Furniture  Co.  of  Ooldsboro.  N.C., 
Is  one  living  proof.  They  adopted  such  a 
program  in  AprU  19fl7  after  finding  that  their 
Economic  Productivity  factor  (production 
value  per  dollar  of  plant  payroll)  was  (3.04. 
Since  then,  they  have  paid  monthly  flexible 
bonuses  when  actual  performance  exceeded 
this  standard.  All  subsequent  wage  and  bene- 


fit Increases  have  been  direct  results  tiom 
the  program,  and  right  now.  their  pmdu 
are  earning  about  9  percent  in  bonuTpS! 
ments  .  .  .  with  comparable  gains  to  thi 
company. 

Okay,  you  say,  this  may  work  for  prwhic 
tion  of  low  end  and  medium  bedroom  tvt 
niture,  but  what  about  high  end  merchant 
dlse,  or  completely  different  kinds  of  mod' 
working,  especlaUy  thoee  with  high  hdMr 
content? 

C.  F.  Martin  Co.  is  a  good  example  to  tn- 
swer  that  one.  They  are  world  renownsi 
manufacturers  of  hand -crafted,  hlgh-OTuj. 
ity  acoustic  guitars  In  Naaareth,  PeniMil! 
vanla.  Some  of  their  Instruments  mlit 
range  In  price  above  that  of  a  whole  roco 
setting  with  fiill  decorator  treatment 
and  a  musical  Instrument  of  that  quiitt* 
contains  craftsmanship  which  goes  back  for 
hundreds  of  years. 

Martin  adopted  a  productivity  shariM 
program  in  September,  1966  after  flndlM 
that  their  product  mix  would  require  a  blend 
of  results  from  several  standards  For  ex- 
ample, whUe  repair  work  yielded  an  Economk 
Productivity  factor  of  $1.39,  guitar  produc- 
tion had  a  factor  of  tl.94. 

The  company  has  a  past  six-year  history 
of  being  able  to  raise  base  wages  and  em- 
ployee benefits  by  as  much  as  63  percent 
while  also  paying  extra  productivity  bonusst 
of  zero  to  30  percent  on  a  monthly  basis.  Tt* 
six-year  average  has  been  about  12  percent. 

While  considering  such  case  histories,  kstp 
In  mind  that  both  company  and  employcM 
benefit  alike  from  Improved  income,  and  it 
is  all  based  upon  past  history  of  that  oon- 
pany,  not  rates  or  standards  set  by  someona 
else. 

Still  another  program  of  more  recent  origin 
comes  from  Stowell  Silk  Spool,  a  New  Eng- 
land manufacturer  of  Job  order  wood  turn- 
ings. They  began  their  program  in  Juns. 
1970.  after  finding  that  their  Economic  Pio- 
ductlvlty  factor  ran  11.83.  They  were  sbit 
to  Increase  their  productivity  for  the  entln 
year  of  1971  fully  enough  to  offset  a  la  per- 
cent Increase  in  wage  and  benefit  costs  .  .  . 
and  then  pay  another  9  percent  In  flexible 
productivity  bonuses!  Profit  increases  ww« 
commensurate  with  both  the  productivity 
gain  and  the  volume  Improvement  they  en- 
joyed. 

A  simple  and  fair  method  for  offering  your 
people  a  "piece  of  the  action"  seems  to  to 
the  logical  route  and  certainly  the  "splrtt  of 
the  law"  left  open  for  profit  improvement 
under  the  Percy  Amendinents  to  the  loo- 
nomlc  Stabilization  Act  and  the  expediency 
offered  by  the  Pay  Board  and  Price  Commis- 
sion. Whatever  your  feelings  about  other  u- 
p>ects  of  the  present  economy  or  poUtlet, 
productivity  sharing  is  a  gr«at  idea  to  check 
out. 

Moreover,  since  the  concept  has  proved 
beneficial  to  both  large  and  small  companlM 
long  before  recent  price  controls  were  ooo- 
oeived,  it  is  worth  investigation  even  by 
those  who  are  now  exempt  under  the  60-ar- 
less  employees  ruling  which  was  Issued  lo 
early  May  to  streamline  the  Price  Ocanmls- 
■lon's  Jurisdiction  and  permit  a  heavier  con- 
centration of  Pay  Board  action  against  th* 
larger  companies. 

If  your  cotnpeny  employs  less  than  60 
f>eople,  there  are  several  further  considera- 
tions of  special  interest  to  you  in  the  May 
rulings.  Pinal  interpretations  have  not  bsa 
clarified  on  a  situation  in  which  you  may  to 
Judged  an  Integral  part  of  the  oonstructlOD 
industry.  That  one  Is  a  newly  reinfMced  rr.a.-  | 
Jor  target  for  additional  and  more  reflnfc  j 
control  on  the  premise  that  construction  ha'  f 
been  a  major  contributor  toward  inflatton, 
the  other  being  health-care  firms.  A  large 
segment  of  the  woodworking  Industry  is  In- 
volved both  directly  and  Indirectly  with  con 
structlon.  or  coostructlon  materials  and  oon- 
ponents,  therefore  It  may  be  found  a  party 
to  the  inflated  cost  of  housing.  Hundreds  of 
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„.i|^  manufacturers  of  plywood,  par- 
Z^ZaufX  and  hardboard,  plus  the  various 
JSttlbutor  organizations  naay  be  Included. 
SSdM  the  primary  channels,  there  also 
-Tid  be  included  the  many  manufactured 
^Ims  prefabricated  building  components, 
^T^rtural  beam  lamlnators  and  other  such 
I^^dary  or  remanufacturlng  firms  Involved 
!JbeUier  they  employ  60  or  600  people. 

But  the  60-employee  exemption  is  not  an 
nnMi  door  for  uncontrolled  moves  by  smaller 
^^^nles  outside  construction-related  op- 
r!!v£n8  Several  stipulations  bring  some  of 
^e-  under  tighter  control  and  more  alert 
ooilclng  of  activities  than  have  been  exer- 
^^ce  last  November,  Controls  remain 
«  ft  business  scores  an  annual  sales  voliime 
of  160  million  or  more  ...  If  as  many  of 
TOUT  employees  as  60  percent  are  covered  by 
tnduatry  wage  contracts  which  do  cover  more 
San  60  workers  ...  if  60  percent  of  your 
employees  are  covered  by  a  master  or  Jointly- 
negotiated  contract  covering  more  than  60 
TO'kers,  although  the  company,  Itself,  and 
the  other  employees  may  be  exempted  .  .  . 
tf  the  sum  total  of  all  employees  you  use, 
including  part  time  added  to  full  time, 
unount  to  more  than  60  people. 

But  suppose  that  none  of  the  fine  type 
OT  intricate  legal  ramifications  apply  to  your 
case  and  you  think  you  are  home  free.  There 
was  a  strong  hint  about  your  particular  situ- 
ation given  when  the  crack-dovra  on  "the 
bigs"  was  announced.  Streamlining  of  the 
total  program,  a  greatly  beefed-up  staff  In 
the  Price  Commission  office  and  on  the  Pay 
Board,  plus  redeployment  of  IRS  bird  dogs 
to  concentrate  on  larger  companies  with 
greater  efficiency  in  detection  and  prosecu- 
tion ...  all  of  this  was  done  on  the  premise 
that  the  small  companies  will  be  checked 
more  effectively  by  competition  from  the 
better-controlled  large  ones. 

Need  we  say  more  to  prove  why  you  now 
need  to  be  more  concerned  about  your  own 
efficiency,  employee  motivation  and  Improved 
profit  potential? 


nPTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  AHEPA 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  50 
years  ago  this  July  26,  a  group  of  men 
came  together  In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  form 
the  American  Hellenic  Educational  Pro- 
gressive Association,  the  AHEPA. 

AHEPA's  goal  then,  as  now,  was  the 
promotion  of  good  and  responsible  Amer- 
ican citizenship  through  education. 

Since  that  time,  the  organization  has 
grown,  becoming  international  in  scope. 
AHEPA  provides  invaluable  civic  serv- 
ices to  communities  both  here  and 
abroad. 

Ita  430  local  chapters  are  scattered 
throughout  49  of  our  50  States,  Canada, 
and  Australia.  This  extensive  network 
of  altruistic  men  has  for  50  years  now 
channeled  money  into  such  worthy 
causes  as  relief  funds  and  educational 
programs.  

In  addition,  the  AHEPA's  are  active  on 
the  local  level  in  the  fields  of  education, 
charity,  and  civic  improvements. 

I  ask  the  Senate  and  the  entire  Nation 
to  join  me  in  congratulating  this  selfless 
body  upon  their  completion  of  50  years 
of  service  to  the  world  community. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  RECORD  ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  of  late,  new 
surges  of  optimism  have  been  spreading 
In  both  the  domestic  and  international 
press  regarding  an  impending  solution  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  These  reports  had 


a  number  of  salutory  effects  ranging  from 
an  upward  trend  in  the  stock  exchanges 
last  week  to  a  marked  Improvement  of 
temperament  of  the  pandas  In  the  Wash- 
ington Zoological  Park. 

Whatever  changes  we  may  attribute  to 
reports  that  American  involvement  in 
Vietnam  is  being  brought  to  conclusion, 
I  believe  that  the  prescience  of  certain 
members  of  the  Washington  press  corps 
lends  credlbUlty  to  those  who  have  sup- 
ported the  President  in  his  efforts  to  bring 
the  conflict  to  an  acceptable  conclusion. 
Regarding  reports  that  the  Commu- 
nists will  wait  to  deal  with  a  possible 
new  President.  I  would  say  that  if  I  were 
a  North  Vietnamese  leader,  I  would  want 
to  deal  with  a  man  of  President  Nixon's 
consistency    and    reliability.    President 
Nixon's  record  on  Vietnam,  and  more 
generally  in  the  entire  field  of  foreign 
policy,  has  been  unimpeachable.  This  is 
a  dramatic  change  from  the  records  es- 
tablished by  either  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministrations.   Throughout    the    world, 
foreign  leaders  can  now  depend  on  agree- 
ments and  accords  made  with  th^  United 
States.   No  longer  is  the  word  of  the 
United  States  suspect  in  foreign  circles. 
World   powers  have  urged  Hanoi  to 
meet  the  United  States  in  compromise. 
Hanoi   would   do   well   to   accept  their 
sagEu^ious  advice. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  column  by  Mr.  Charles  Bart- 
lett  entitled  "Shrinking  Leverage  for 
Hanoi"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«coii», 
as  follows : 

SHRUfKUfG    LEVXKAOI    FOB    HANOI 

It  is  hard  after  years  of  disappointments  to 
feel  optimism  regarding  Vietnam,  but  it  Is 
also  hard  to  see  how  the  North  Vietnamese 
can  ignore  much  longer  the  logic  of  a  setUe- 
ment. 

The  Soviets  have  let  It  be  known  that  K.  F. 
Katuahev,  a  party  aide  to  Chairman  Brezh- 
nev, made  two  points  when  he  fiew  to  Hanoi 
on  AprU  36.  the  day  after  Henry  Kissinger 
wound  up  hU  first  visit  to  Moscow.  Katuahev 
praised  the  Hanoi  leaders  for  their  brilliant 
success  on  the  battlefield,  but  warned  they 
should  give  sober  thought  to  a  settlement 
because  they  must  expect  a  bitter  rain  of 
American  bombs  In  reprisal. 

Katushev  Is  presiunably  now  back  In  Hanoi 
with  Soviet  President  Nikolai  Podgomy  and 
no  one  can  say  that  his  warning  was  exag- 
gerated. The  North  Vietnamese  have  lost  an 
estimated  46.000  men  on  the  battlefield  and 
much  of  their  infrastructure  at  home.  "Hie 
offensive  which  they  bUled  as  "the  final  glo- 
rious battle"  of  the  revolution  Is  badly  bogged 
down,  crucial  supplies  are  being  effectively 
interdicted,  and  demoralization  on  which 
they  counted  in  South  Vietnam  has  not  de- 
veloped. 

The  Russians  promise  they  will  keep  the 
■uppllea  coming  and  hold  out  hope  for  a  re- 
sumption of  petroleum  deliveries  after  a  new 
plastic  pipeline  is  laid  between  Hanoi  and  the 
Chinese  border.  Because  the  pumps  for  this 
pipeline  are  buried  and  because  its  plastic 
sections  can  be  quickly  replaced,  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  grounds  to  believe  they  may 
ahorUy  be  able  to  pipe  a  reaaonable  supply 
of  oil  from  China  to  the  DMZ. 

But  this  will  be  Chinese  oU  if  Peking  does 
not  soften  lU  r«narkable  refusal  to  trans- 
ship Soviet  supplies  throxigh  its  porU.  The 
Chlneee  can  be  stiff  and  they  are  not  in  par- 
ticular sympathy  with  Hanoi's  plight  because 
the  invasion  violated  a  cardinal  Maoist  tenet 
that  revolution  cannot  be  accomplished  by 


armies  unless  the  guerUlaa  haT*  won  tbe  sup- 
port of  the  people. 

The  supply  prospects  are  bleak  while  the 
two  big  allies  squabble  and  the  mUltary 
proq>ects  are  bleak  as  long  as  they  tolerat* 
the  American  interdiction.  But  the  SovieU 
are  blunt  in  saying  they  do  not  Intend,  at  a 
moment  when  they  want  to  draw  clooer  to 
American  capitalism,  to  allow  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  lo«t  in  the  tensions  over  Viet- 
nam. 

So  Hanoi's  real  holdout  hope  la  that  the 
Amertcan  people  wlU  grow  impatient  with 
their  President's  poUcy  of  heavy  bombing 
and  force  Congress  to  tie  hia  hands.  But 
sentlmMit  against  the  punishment  of  North 
Vietnam  has  not  crystalUMd  to  a  point 
at  which  Congress  is  apt  to  act  decisively.  In 
fact,  the  American  public  has  displayed  until 
now  a  rather  pleased  reaction  to  the  Presi- 
dent's stem  measures. 

But  having  erred  In  gau^ng  the  senti- 
ment of  their  South  Vietnameee  coualxM, 
the  North  Vietnameee  strategists  can  eacUy 
err  now  on  the  ouUock  of  the  American  pub- 
Uc.  The  rise  of  Oeorge  McGovem  can  be 
interpreted  after  aU  as  a  strong  manifestation 
of  distaste  for  the  Nixon  poUcy. 

And  this  Is  how  the  political  develop- 
ments here  are  being  read  in  Hanoi.  Nothing 
that  McOovern's  prestige  and  Influence  are 
growing  "like  a  snowball  In  wintertime," 
Nhan  I>an  said  June  10  that  the  McOovem 
phenomenon  is  linked  to  the  Nixon  admlnls- 
ttatlons  "cruel,  stubborn,  and  perfVdlooB 
poUcy"  In  Vietnam.  The  votes  for  McOovem 
are,  the  paper  said,  expressions  of  indigna- 
tion. 

So  it  wlU  be  tempting  for  Hanoi  to  wait 
and  see  If  the  McOovem  phenomenon  de- 
velops furtiier.  But  It  will  be  an  awkward 
wait,  poised  between  an  uncertain  military 
venture  and  a  humUUtlng  return  to  guerrUla 
warfare.  And  all  the  whUe  those  new  bombs, 
rarely  more  then  5  feet  off  their  targets,  will 
be  coming  down. 

The  wait  moreover  may  not  be  worth  its 
sacrlflces  because  Nixon,  anxious  to  keep 
his  pledge  to  end  the  war.  may  offer  better 
t«Tn«  now  than  any  President,  including 
what  McOovern  would  be  apt  to  produce 
after  the  election.  The  clrcximstances  point 
to  a  prospect  that  Hanoi's  negotiating  lever- 
age wUl  shrink  from  this  point. 


NUCLEAR  CAPABILITY  SPREADS 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  for 
one  believe  the  proposed  SALT  ABM 
treaty  is  a  step  forward,  but  do  not  be- 
lieve it  should  be  a  cause  for  euphoria, 
in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Much  remains  to  be  done,  and  many 
other  nations  must  also  agree  to  some 
form  of  meaningful  arms  control.  If  that 
goal  is  not  achieved,  it  Is  only  a  question 
of  time  before  the  world  will  blow  Itself 

up. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent 
arUcle  entlUed  "Nuclear  Capability 
Spreads,"  written  by  Andrew  Wilson  of 
the  London  Observer  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Post,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cou)^ 
as  follows : 

NucLKAa  CAPaanJTT   Spaxase 
(By  Andrew  Wilson) 

LoNDOK.— By  the  end  of  the  1970s,  about 
one-third  of  the  countries  in  the  world  will 
have  significant  programs  for  the  production 
of  nuclear  energy,  and  hence  the  potential  for 
Tw«Mr>g  nuclear  weapons. 

This  warning  note,  sounded  by  tbe  Stock- 
tiolm  International  Peace  Research  Institute 
in  iU  1973  year  book  on  World  ArmamenU 
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and   Dlsarmamsnt.  Is  Ukely  to  t«mp«r  the 

euphoria  created  by  the  recent  U^. -Soviet 
agreement  on  strategic  arms  limitations. 

The  Institute — an  Independent  Interna- 
tional research  body  set  up  In  1966  by  Swe- 
den— says  that  the  pooslbUlty  of  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons  would  lead  to  a 
totally  new  situation  In  military  and  strategic 
affairs. 

The  1968  non-proliferation  treaty  current- 
ly creates  a  barrier  against  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  but  the  strength  of  this  bar- 
rier will  depend  on  how  many  states  sub- 
scribe to  the  treaty. 

At  present,  only  about  half  the  countries 
of  the  world  have  ratified  or  acceded  to  the 
treaty,  and  there  Is  currently  a  hold-up  of 
new  ratifications  and  acceeslons  while  a  num- 
ber of  states  wait  for  the  completion  of  nego- 
tiations on  military  safeguards  between  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Authority  and 
E^vuratom.  the  European  Community  atomic 
energy  authority. 

Among  the  countries  that  have  not  signed 
the  treaty  are  India,  Pakistan,  Israel,  South 
Africa,  Argentina  and  Brazil.  Egypt  has 
signed,  but  has  not  yet  ratified:  the  same  18 
true  of  Japan,  Australia,  Italy,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  Switzerland  and  West  Oermany. 

The  year  book  points  out  that  the  main 
factor  behind  the  spread  of  nuclear  technol- 
ogy Is  that,  for  most  environments,  nuclear 
p>ower  reactors  provide  the  cheapest  means 
of  producing  electricity. 

Last  year.  16  countries  had  128  nuclear 
power  reactors  In  operation  with  a  total  ca- 
pacity of  3fi,000  megawatts  of  electricity.  In 
1977,  32  countries  will  have  325  nuclear  reac- 
tors with  a  total  capacity  of  174,000  mega- 
watts, the  Institute  estimated.  By  1980,  the 
world's  nuclear  capacity  will  probably  exceed 
350.000  megawatts. 

As  a  byproduct,  nuclear  power  reactors 
produce  considerable  quantities  of  plutonlum 
each  year;  about  13  tons  will  be  produced 
this  year;  66  tons  annually  In  1977  and  130 
tons  In  1960. 

By  1980,  about  one-third  of  this  plutonlum 
will  be  owned  by  countries  which  do  not  now 
possess  nuclear  weapons — an  amount  of  plu- 
tonlum that  would.  In  theory,  make  possible 
the  production  of  100  nuclear  weapons  of 
Hiroshima  size  per  week. 


FEDERAL  SUPPORT  OF  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  WORKS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
6,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  inspect  the 
newly  installed  automatic  information 
retrieval  systems  which  the  Kanssis  City 
Police  Department  purchased  with  a 
grant  from  LEAA.  I  am  delighted  to  re- 
port to  the  Senate  that  our  Federal  funds 
have  been  well  spent. 

This  equipment  enables  the  KCPD  to 
utilize  the  computerized  Information 
storage  system  of  larger  departments. 
Mayor  Wal.sh  and  the  police  oflflcers  with 
whom  I  spoke  indicated  that  this  new 
equipment  enables  them  to  coordinate 
the  operation  of  neighboring  police  de- 
partments. No  longer  can  criminals  hide 
behind  city  and  State  lines. 

With  the  installation  of  this  auto- 
.  mated  .system,  the  officer  in  a  patrol  car 
or  a  patrolman  on  the  beat  can  ask  for 
a  nmdown  on.  for  example,  a  suspicious 
automobile  or  a  .^u.spect's  name,  and  re- 
ceive a  complete  report  in  a  matter  of 
seconds.  The^e  rapid  report,';  can  make 
the  difference  between  the  apprehension 
of  a  criminal  and  his  escape. 

We  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
speaking   about   the   problem   of   rising 


crime  rates.  With  programs  like  LEAA, 
we  have  begun  to  combat  crime  in  the 
streets  of  Kansas  City  and  other  metro- 
politan areas  with  the  most  modem 
technology  available  to  us.  By  utilizing 
computers,  we  have  increased  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  cop  on  the  beat,  and  at  a 
reascmable  cost. 

The  value  of  these  and  other  programs 
is  beginning  to  tell  as  crime  rates  are 
leveling  off  or  dropping  in  major  metro- 
politan areas  across  the  country.  After 
seeing  this  equipment  suid  talking  with 
the  men  who  use  it.  I  am  convinced  that 
our  support  of  the  LEAA  programs  is 
Justified. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
ORDER  OP  AHEPA— AMERICAN 
HELLENIC  EDUCATIONAL  PRO- 
GRESSIVE ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
26,  the  Order  of  Ahepa — the  American 
Hellenic  Education  Progressive  Associa- 
tion— will  celebrate  its  50th  anniversary. 
The  orfler  Is  presently  active  in  49  States. 
Canada  and  Australia,  with  a  total  of  430 
local  chapters.  The  State  of  Wisconsin 
Is  proud  to  have  three  local  chapters,  one 
each  in  Racine,  Milwaukee,  and  Fond  du 
Lac. 

The  "AHEPA  family"  composed  of  four 
separate  organizations,  the  Order  of 
Ahepa,  the  Daughters  of  Penelope — 
senior  women's  auxiliary — the  Sons  of 
Pericles — junior  young  men's  auxiliary — 
and  the  Maids  of  Athena — junior  young 
women's  auxiliary — aU  work  together  on 
a  local,  district  and  national  level. 

The  value  of  this  organization  can  be 
illustrated  by  the  goals  which  it  pledges 
to  pursue : 

One.  To  promote  and  encourage  loyalty 
to  the  United  States  of  America. 

Two.  To  instruct  its  members  in  the 
tenets  and  fundamental  principles  of 
goverrunent,  and  in  the  recognition  and 
resiDect  of  the  Inalienable  rights  of  man- 
kind. 

Three.  To  instill  In  Its  membership  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship. 

Fourth.  To  encouraged  its  members  to 
always  be  profoundly  interested  and 
actively  participating  in  the  political 
civic,  social  and  commercial  fields  of 
human  endeavor. 

Fifth.  To  pledge  its  members  to  do 
their  utmost  to  stamp  out  any  and  all 
political  corruption;  and  to  arouse  Its 
members  to  the  fact  that  tyranny  is  a 
menace  to  the  life,  prosperity,  honor,  and 
Integrity  of  every  nation. 

Sixth.  To  promote  a  better  and  more 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the 
attributes  and  ideals  of  Hellenism  and 
Helenlc  culture. 

Seventh.  To  promote  good  fellowship, 
and  endow  Its  members  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  moral  sense. 

Eighth.  To  endow  its  members  with  a 
spirit  of  altruism,  common  imder- 
standing,  mutual  benevolence,  and  help- 
fulness. 

Ninth.  To  champion  the  cause  of 
education,  and  to  maintain  new  chan- 
nels for  facilitating  the  dissemination  of 
culture  and  learning. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  has  contributed 


financially  to  many  worthy  causes  dur- 
ing Its  50  years  of  existence,  on  a  national 
and  international  level.  Local  AHEPa 
chapters  have  always  given  generously 
and  actively  supported  local  community 
undertakings  in  the  fields  of  education 
charity  and  civic  improvement.  AHEPA 
has  awarded  scholarships  to  worthy  stu- 
dents for  the  past  41  years  on  the  local, 
district,  and  national  levels.  In  addition! 
courses  in  modem  and  ancient  Greek  and 
the  classics  have  been  promoted. 

Mr.  President,  the  Order  of  Ahepa  is 
entitled  to  recognition  and  congratula- 
tions for  its  half  century  of  good  works 
and  contributions  to  the  general  welfare. 


LACK    OP    CONCERN    OVER   LOCAL 
JAILS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  with  sor- 
did conditions  still  prevalent  in  many  of 
our  crowded  Federal  prisons,  concern 
over  our  coimty  jails  usually  amounts  to 
little  more  than  an  afterthought. 

Surprisingly  enough,  45  percent  of  all 
prisoners  in  this  country  are  locked  up 
in  local  jails. 

I  am  currently  supporting  S.  3185,  the 
Federal  Correctioiis  Reorganization  Act 
which  would  set  up  an  advisory  council 
to  deal  with  specific  problems  in  State 
and  local  Institutions. 

This  council  would  conduct  seminars 
on  penal  reform,  serve  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  information,  and  submit  annual  re- 
ports to  Congress,  the  executive,  and  the 
courts,  advising  appropriate  action  each 
could  take  to  improve  our  current  "cor- 
rections debacle." 

In  an  article  published  recently  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Mr.  Jack  Kramer 
paints  a  vivid  picture  of  the  blatant  lack 
of  concern  over  our  local  jaUs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  tirtlcle  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  11, 1972] 
CRrrics,  Inmates  Assebt  That  the  Nation  Is 

Ignoring  Ovesckowding  and  Poor  Paciu- 

TiES  of  Small  Jails 

(By  Jack  Kramer) 

Las  VTCas,  N.  Mex. — Eulogio  Duran  has  one 
ambition:  He  wants  to  go  to  prison. 

"Prison  Is  a  plenty  bad  place,"  he  recently 
explained  to  a  visitor,  "but  It's  better  than 
this." 

"This"  Is  the  San  Miguel  County  Jail.  And 
even  the  local  sheriff  agrees  that  a  term  In  s 
federal  or  state  prison  Is  better  than  a  stay 
In  the  San  Miguel  jaU— with  good  reason. 
Pood  dangles  from  the  JaU's  celling  to  keep 
It  from  the  rats  that,  prisoners  say,  scamper 
through  huge  cracks  In  the  crumbling  walU. 
In  winter,  ley  winds  sweeping  down  off  the 
Sangre  de  Cristo  mountains  rush  in  through 
broken  windows,  rustling  rlpped-open  mat- 
tresses Into  which  prisoners  burrow  to  keep 
from  freezing.  In  the  summer,  everything 
reeks  of  urine. 

Unfortunately,  San  Miguel's  JaU  U  tu 
from  unique.  In  fact,  as  its  condition  sug- 
gests, whUe  national  attention  Is  concen- 
trated on  state  and  federal  prisons,  the  coun- 
try's 4,037  local  Jails— which  hold  45'-r  of  all 
prisoners— constitutes  one  of  the  gloomiest 
aspects  of  the  penal  picture. 

"JaUs  are  the  weakest,  most  neglected  link 
In  our  criminal  justice  system."  says  Richard 
W.  Velde.  assistant  administrator  of  the  Jus- 
tice Departments  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
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•nee  Administration.  "On  the  whole,  JaUa  are 
brutal,  filthy  cesspools  of  crime." 

VIOLENCE,  EAPE  AND  DBUG8 

problems  common  to  all  penal  Instltu- 
tkS-vlolence,  homosexual  rape,  drugs,  too 
utuTmoney  and  too  many  inmates— are 
^tl  at  their  worst  m  municipal  or  county 
^T  which  are  least  able  to  combat  them. 
STthe  average,  for  example,  JaUs  are  able 
m  mend  only  about  $1,046  annually  on  each 
Trl^er  or  about  65%  of  the  •1,922  spent 
;V«t*te  and  federal  penltentlarlee.  According 
to  the  nation's  first  Jail  census,  completed 
ust  year.  taU  of  the  JaUs  have  no  medlca^ 
acuities  47  lack  even  an  operating  flush 
^t  and  one  In  five  Is  ovarcrowded— some 
of  them  seriously  so. 

Moreover,  whUe  state  and  federal  prisons 
•t'least  make  an  effort  to  keep  Inmates  busy 
with  such  activities  as  making  license  plates 
at  learning  to  cook,  most  JaU  Inmates  whUe 
away  the  days  m  complete  Idleness,  lacking 
not  only  educational  but  even  exercise  fa- 
culties And  most  JaUs,  anot-her  survey 
showed  don't  even  have  such  basic  operating 
necessities  as  plans  for  handling  fires,  riots 
«  contagious  disease. 

Topping  It  off,  says  Mr.  Velde  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  unit,  JaU  personnel  are  "the 
most  uneducated,  untrained  and  poorly  paid 
of  all  personnel  in  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem—and furthermore,  there  aren't  enough 

of  them." 

True,  most  JaU  Inmates  dont  have  to  put 
up  with  their  privations  aU  that  long:  The 
average  JaU  term  U  slightly  leas  than  two 
monthi.  WhUe  the  average  prison  stay  Is 
about  20  months.  But  penal  experts  say 
mat  plus  for  Jails  Is  offset  by  many  factor*. 
One  JaU  minus  Is  the  fact  that  whUe  every- 
one In  prison  Is  a  convicted  criminal,  more 
than  half  of  those  In  JaU  are  untried  de- 
fendants—legally presumed  to  be  Innocent. 
They  may  be  detained  for  months  or  longer 
simply  because  they  ctinnot  afford  to  post 
even  a  nonOnal  baU.  Moreover,  6%  of  the 
'nmates  are  Juveniles,  two-thirds  of  whom 
.-t  unconvicted  and  some  of  whom  are  un- 
,e:  arrest  for  offenses  that  aren't  adult 
crimes,  such  as  possession  of  alcohol  or  run- 
ning away.  (In  Conroe,  Tex.,  la»t  year,  a  14- 
year-old  boy  In  JaU  for  truancy  from  school 
hanged  himself.) 

•It's  not  simply  the  Injustice  of  throwing 
them  In  JaU  for  such  'crimes,'  It's  the  con- 
tamination that's  bound  to  happen  when  you 
throw  them  In  with  hardened  criminals,"  as- 
serts Robert  Weddle,  a  professional  Jail  con- 
sultant. According  to  the  national  JaU  cen- 
sus. 70%  of  all  JaUs  accept  Juveniles. 

As  a  legal  matter,  the  convicted  criminals 
In  Jails  are  both  misdemeanants — those 
guUty  of  lesser  crimes — and  felons  awaiting 
transfer  to  the  penitentiary  or  whose  cases 
are  on  appeal.  However,  only  about  7%  of  the 
estimated  three  mUlion  persons  who  pass 
through  the  nation's  JaUs  every  year  are 
charged  with  or  convicted  of  felonies.  For 
the  most  part,  Jails  are  catch-alls,  playing 
•ocial  roles  for  which,  critics  say,  they  are 
Ul -suited. 

In  many  cities,  the  Jail  is  primarily  used  to 
rid  the  streets  of  homeless  drunks,  to  check 
prostitutes  for  venereal  disease,  and  to  pun- 
ish gamblers,  thieves  and  other  petty  of- 
fenders for  which  one  brief  JaU  term  after 
another  is  a  way  "f  life. 

I A  Supreme  Cuurt  decision  handed  down 
last  month  may  change  this  situation,  how- 
ever. The  decision  gives  the  right  of  free 
counsel  to  any  defendant  who  races  Jail  and 
who  wants  a  lawyer  but  Is  too  poor  to  afford 
one.  Previously,  misdemeanants  weren't 
eligible  for  such  counsel.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  added  cx)6ts  of  providing  free  lau-yers  In 
misdemeanor  cases,  some  statee  have  begun 
to  rewrite  misdemeanor  statutes  to  eliminate 
the  throat  of  Imprisonment.) 

However,  despite  rising  concern,  even  out- 
rage, by  lawmen  and  penologists  about  the 


sad  state  of  local  Jails  and  the  damage  they 
do,  other  attempts  at  reform  thus  far  have  a 
dlamal  record.  "We  are  doing  little  more  than 
fighting  a  holding  action,"  says  Michael  N. 
Canllae.  former  president  of  the  National 
Sheriffs'  Association. 

The  traditional  remedy  la  to  replace 
crowded,  dUapldated  JaUs  with  new  ones.  But 
many  authorities,  such  has  Hans  W.  Mattlck, 
co-director  of  the  Center  for  Studies  In  Crim- 
inal Justice  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School  and  former  assistant  warden  at  lUl- 
nols'  Cook  County  JaU,  contend  this  Is  a  seri- 
ous mistake.  Too  often,  the  rear  motive  be- 
hind this  approach  is  "monument  buUdlng, 
contract  letting  and  patronage  "  on  the  part 
of  the  sheriff  and  other  polltlcoe,  Mr.  Mat- 
tick  says,  and  It  tisuaUy  amounts  to  "pouring 
the  same  old  milk  Into  new  bottles  whUe  the 
mold  continues  to  flourish." 

What's  reaUy  needed,  critics  Insist,  tent 
more  and  larger  JaUd  but  fewer  prlaoners.  Yet 
many  experiments  that  show  promise  of  re- 
ducing JaU  populations,  such  as  those  given 
national  publicity  five  years  ago  by  the  Presi- 
dent's ConmilsBlon  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice,  tend  to  stag- 
nate rather  than  spread. 

The  presidential  commission,  for  example, 
recommended  "work-releajse"  programs  In 
which  selected  JaU  Inmates  would  work  In 
the  conununlty  during  the  day,  earning  wages 
and  paying  for  part  of  their  keep,  and  then 
return  to  JaU  at  night.  Advocates  say  such 
programs  have  been  highly  successful  since 
their  Introduction  In  WUconsln  nearly  60 
years  ago. 

Yet  a  recent  survey  for  the  Jtistlce  Depart- 
ment discovered  that  work -re lease  Isn't 
widely  used.  Only  36  of  the  60  states  even 
have  legislation  authorizing  It.  In  those  states 
a  total  of  merely  11%  of  the  eligible  JaU 
Inmates  are  participating,  and  most  of  the 
participants  are  located  In  five  states. 

The  baU  system  In  JaUs  Is  also  faulty, 
critics  say.  In  the  traditional  baU  system, 
they  contend,  the  very  defendants  who  are 
most  likely  to  show  up  for  trial  are  often 
held,  not  becatisc  they  are  guUty,  but  because 
they  cannot  buy  their  liberty.  Yet  the  habit- 
ual criminal,  who  may  be  of  more  danger  to 
the  community,  goes  free  merely  because  he 
has  money. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  the  President's 
commission  recommended  that  Inmates  who 
are  good  risks  be  released  without  money 
baU;  and  in  the  early  1960s,  nearly  a  hundred 
baU-reform  projects  were  established  across 
the  country  to  carry  out  this  recommenda- 
tion. But  now  the  movement  Is  "stagnating, 
even  retrenching  in  some  cities"  according  to 
Paul  Wlce,  a  political  scientist  at  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  College.  Washington,  Pa., 
who  recently  completed  a  nationwide  survey 
of  baU  reform  projects  for  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

NO   PBOCRESS 

The  presidential  commission  also  conclud- 
ed that  by  handling  alcoholics  in  medical 
treatment  centers,  so-called  detoxification 
centers,  rather  than  In  JaUs,  their  periods  of 
sobriety  would  be  lengthened,  and  the  load 
on  Jails  would  consequently  be  reduced.  Pro- 
ponents cite  Kings  County  In  the  state  of 
Washington  as  one  successful  example.  The 
detoxification  center  there  costs  about  »9 
daUy  for  each  patient  compared  with  a  cost 
of  onlv  $6.50  a  day  in  the  county  Jail,  accord- 
ing to"  center  Director  Ron  Fagan.  But  the 
special  center  has  cut  the  number  of  alcoholic 
repeaters  bv  about  40'",.  resulting  In  a  sig- 
nificant  savings   of    tax   dollars,   Mr    Pagan 

says. 

Nevertheless,  according  to  researchers  at 
the  American  Bar  Foundation,  which  recent- 
ly completed  a  study  of  detoxification  cen- 
ters and  other  reform  proposals,  there  has 
been  "no  slgnficant  progress  since  1966  "  Ray 
Nlmmer.  a  research  attorney  who  worked  on 
the  studv    savs  that  In  1966  there  were  246 


detoxification  centers.  "Now,  I'd  be  surprised 
IX  there  are  man  than  260,"  he  says. 

But  experts  blame  the  dismal  plight  of 
local  JaUs  on  a  number  of  other  factor*  u 
weU — and  some  see  Uttle  hope  of  Improve- 
ment. Fragmented  Jtirlsdlctlons,  for  example, 
are  a  major  source  of  trouble.  Although  there 
are  only  260  state  and  federal  prisons,  there 
are  more  than  4,000  Jails,  each  controUed  and 
financed  by  separate,  often  overlapping  gov- 
ernmental vinlts.  The  result,  according  to  a 
Justice  Department  survey,  Is  "needless  dup- 
Ucatlon  of  effort.  Inefficient  use  of  funds,  and 
rather  substantial  gaps  and  Inequities  in  the 
administration  of  Justice."  One  example  of 
tlie  difficulty  is  Waco,  Tex.,  where  the  county 
bouses  the  bulk  of  the  PTea's  prisoners  in  a 
cramp>ed,  rundown  faculty  whUe  the  brand 
new  city  JaU  stands  almost  epipty. 

LACK  or  KDUCATION 

The  rising  crime  rate  also  looms  as  a  trou- 
blesome psychological  factor.  For  instance, 
many  bail  reform  projects  "had  their  local 
fluids  cut  off  because  people  became  con- 
vlnced — wrongly,  I  believe — that  8u^)ect« 
free  on  baU  were  playing  a  large  role  in  the 
splrallng  crime  stattetics,"  says  Washington 
and  Jefferson's  Prof.  Wloe. 

Lack  of  standards  further  compounds  the 
sad  state  of  Jails.  Although  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  publishes  standards  for  state 
and  federal  penitentiaries,  it  publishes  none 
for  for  handling  prlaoners,  sheriffs  and  other 
JaU  administrators  usuaUy  aren't  reqtUred  to 
have  training  in  penology,  or  even  the  for- 
mality of  a  high  school  education. 

"Not  only  are  sheriffs  uneducated  In  penol- 
ogy, they  usually  couldn't  care  less  about  It." 
says  Chicago  Law  School's  Mr.  Mattlck. 
"They're  elected  politicians,  and  poUUcal  sex 
appeal  is  In  enforcement  and  crack  crlme- 
fightlng  tuilts,  not  in  the  JaU." 

But  even  If  adequate  standards  were  wide- 
spread, there's  considerable  doubt  among  ex- 
perts that  they  would  be  enforced. 


INITIATIVES  TO  PROMOTE  ECO- 
NOMIC GROWTH  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Clausen,  president  of  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica, recently  made  a  most  interesting 
speech  on  the  need  to  plan  ahead  for 
postwar  Southeast  Asia.  His  specific  con- 
cern is  the  need  to  build  healthy  econ- 
omies in  that  region  of  the  world  and  in 
de\eloping  areas  generally  in  order  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  world. 

Mr.  Clausen  describes  Southeast  Asia 
as  a  rich  area  In  terms  of  natural  re- 
sources and  human  labor,  but  lacking  in 
capital  and  the  institutional  arrange- 
ments necessarj'  to  harness  the  entre- 
preneurial energies  of  the  people. 

To  meet  these  deficiencies,  Mr.  Clausen 
proposes   a   development   strategy   with 
four  main  tenets: 
First.  A  multinational  effort. 
Second.  Greater  Involvement  of  the 
private  sector. 

Third  Greater  participation  by  host 
countries 

Fourth.  Recognition  that  diffenng  ide- 
ologies and  social  systems  need  not  he  im- 
pediments to  the  establishment  of  peace- 
ful and  normal  economic  relatlcais  be- 
tween countries. 

The  conclusion  Mr.  Clausen  reaches  is 
that  prosperous  nations  cannot  remain 
isolated  and  rich  in  a  world  of  want  and 
that  to  £w;hieve  lasting  peace,  we  must 
have  healthy  economies  in  developing 
nations 
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Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  moet 
thougWul  presentation  to  the  Senate  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows : 

SoMB  Thoughts  on  Economic  Initiativm  fob 

Lasting  Ptac* 

(By  A.  W.  Clausenl 

Last  fall — you  remember  last  fall — 1  wa« 
attending  a  conference  of  International 
bankers.  Between  seaslons.  a  reporter  but- 
lonlioleU  one  of  my  companions  and  asted 
how  he'd  describe  the  monetary  situation. 
My  friend  replied:     Poised. 

I  mention  the  incident  because,  somehow, 
that  reply  for  all  seasons  characterizes  the 
potential  dynamics  of  our  world  today  and 
the  events  we've  been  watching  In  recent 
months. 

I  suggest  that  we  are  not  merely  at  one  of 
those  possible  turning  points  In  world  affairs, 
but  that  we  are  actually  In  the  midst  of  a 
genuine  and  major  breakthrough  In  our  re- 
lationships with  one  another. 

If  you  sense  a  note  of  optimism,  you  are 
right.  I  am  optimistic.  I'm  optimistic  bec*tise 
many  of  the  initiatives  that  have  been  needed 
so  long  are  now  being  t&ken  at  last. 

I  have  in  mind,  among  other  things,  the 
United  Kingdom's  schediiled  entry  Into  the 
European  Community,  the  renovation  of  in- 
ternational trade  and  monetary  arrange - 
menu,  the  acceptance  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  Into  the  community  of  na- 
tions, and  what  appears  to  be  a  meaningful 
start  on  strategic  arms  limitation.  Many  other 
Issuea  that  must  be  faced  now  are  being  stud- 
led  systematically.  (The  Stockholm  Confer- 
ences, for  all  us  difficulties,  la  a  case  In 
point.) 

Conscious  that  virtually  no  subject  stands 
outside  the  legitimate  concern  of  this  great 
financial  crossroads.  I've  faced  something  of 
a  quandary  choosing  a  single  topic  for  today. 
But  in  the  process  of  pondering  the  bounty  of 
possible  Issues.  I  have  concluded  there  Is  one 
major  opportunity  before  us  which — for  lack 
of  fresh  perspective  and  sufficient  discus- 
sion— ^as  failed  to  get  appropriate  atten- 
tion this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  refer  to 
Southeast  Asia.  I  hardly  need  to  say  that  this 
Is  a  subject  of  deep  concern  to  my  own  coun- 
try and  countrymen. 

The  Pacific  rim  may  sUlke  some  Europeans 
as  remote.  For  many  decades,  of  course.  Lon- 
don has  had  windows  on  Asia:  Bong  Kong, 
Austrtaia,  Singapore.  Even  today,  despite  the 
United  Kingdom's  west-of-8ue8  policy,  the 
currencies  of  Malaysia.  Singapore,  and  Hong 
Kong  are  still  associated  with  the  sterling 
bloc.  The  City  and  Whitehall  both  have  had 
extensive  experience  and  preeminent  exper- 
tise in  dealing  with  and  within  the  region. 
And  parenthetically  I  wish  to  say  this  experi- 
ence and  this  expertise  are  very  much  needed 
now — again. 

Somehow,  with  <be  passing  of  colonialism. 
Southeast  Asia  has  become.  In  effect,  an  eco- 
nomic "no  man's  land."  Europe  continues  to 
offer  a  special  patronage  to  Africa.  America's 
Initiatives  toward  developing  countries  have 
emphasized  a  special  relationship  with  Latin 
America.  Somehow,  businessmen  acquired  an 
Impression  that  foreign  Investment  in  Asia 
was,  BooMhow,  "more  foreign"  than  Invest- 
ment in  Africa  or  South  America. 

Meanwhile,  Investors'  forebodings  and  un- 
certainties have  been  compounded  by  the  In- 
termittent warfare  that  has  plagvied  the  re- 
gk>n  historically — particularly  In  Indochina, 
but  also  In  Indonesia  and  elsewhere.  When 
Southeast  Asia  has  come  to  our  attention,  it 
has  been  In  tb«  most  negative  light  imagln- 


Tbsre  are  Indications  that  things  are 
changing.  So  much  so  that  I  submit  It  Is 
tlmel;  and  relevant  for  rational  men  to  make 


rational  plans  for  a  postwar  Southeast  Asia. 
I  submit  that  the  future  of  Southeast  Asia — 
and  the  problems,  the  opportunities,  the  ob- 
ligations emerging  there — must  concern  the 
entire  community  of  developed  nations. 

If  the  industrial  nations  want  a  peaceful 
world — without  the  recurrent  waste  of  re- 
sources required  by  attempts  to  police  that 
peace — optimal  strategy  requires  that  we 
build  self-reliant  and  healthy  economies  in 
developing  areas.  This  holds  true  for  Europe, 
for  Britain,  for  the  Soviet  Union,  and,  of 
course,  for  the  United  States. 

In  tills  context,  I  attach  particular  signifi- 
cance to  the  Nixon -Brezhnev  Declaration  of 
Principles  of  May  29 — notably  that  pivotal 
concept  that  differences  in  Ideology  and  so- 
cial systems  need  not  be  obstacles  to  the  de- 
velopment of  normal  relations  among  peo- 
ples. 

Southeast  Asia  becomes  a  crucial  piece  In 
the  global  mosaic.  It  Is  one  of  the  major 
underdeveloped  parts  of  the  world.  (Too  of- 
ten that  description  has  been  used  as  a  eu- 
phemism (or  poor  but  In  this  case  the  sense 
of  unfulfilled  potential  Is  the  connotation  I 
have  In  mind.) 

What  is  this  potential  that  has  been  under- 
utilized? Although  poverty  may  appear  to  be 
the  common  condition  of  Southeast  Asia,  the 
region  Ls  In  fact  abundant  with  wealth.  Its 
natural  resources  Include  copper,  the  pre- 
cious metals,  tin,  petroleum,  hard  woods,  nu- 
merous botanicals,  and,  not  least,  rich  soil 
and  ample  water  for  power  and  Irlrgatlon. 
Indonesia  alone,  for  Instance,  has  within  Its 
territory  virtually  every  natural  resource  of 
any  economic  consequence. 

More  Important  still  are  the  human  re- 
sources. Labor,  though  often  unskilled,  la 
abundant  and  therefore  competitive  In  cost 
with  the  work  forces  of  developed  countries. 
In  a  number  of  nations  within  the  region — 
Singapore,  Hong  Kong  and  the  Philippines 
come  to  mind — there's  a  substantial  p)OOl  of 
educated  labor,  potential  managers  for  to- 
morrow's business  enterprises.  There  Is  also 
an  uncommon  cultural  potential — In  the 
sense  that  Southeast  Asians  have  a  widely 
shared  and  long  Ingrained  enterpreneurlal 
spirit.  Two  things,  however,  have  been  In  rel- 
atively ahort  supply:  capital — and  Institu- 
tional arrangements  to  harness  the  latent  en- 
trepreneurial energies  of  the  people 

Severs^  elements  will  be  essential  for  any 
reasonable  long-term  development  strategy 
for  this  region.  Pour  concepts  In  particular 
seem  to  me  fundamental: 

First,  the  effect  must  be  multinational; 

Second,  it  must  encourage  greater  In- 
volvement by  the  private  sector  than  any 
development  program  we  have  attempted  In 
the  past  quarter  century: 

Third.  It  must  Insure  greater  participa- 
tion— and.  Indeed,  guidance — by  most  coim- 
trles;    and    .    .    . 

Fourth,  It  must  take  into  account  the 
principle  of  the  Nixon -Brezhnev  Declaration 
to  which  I  h£.ve  already  alluded — namely 
that  differing  Ideologies  and  social  systems 
need  not  become  impediments  to  the  eetab- 
ILshment  of  p)«aceful  and  normal  economic 
relatloas. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  I  believe  that 
the  United  States  must  be  Joined  In  eco- 
nomic assistance  efforts  by  other  nations 
of  the  developed  world.  We  must  multi- 
lateral tze  the  source  of  regional  assistance 
so  as  to  remove  any  possible  bias  or  stigma 
of  unilateral  politics. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  this  afternoon  to 
delve  into  the  historical  background  of  the 
region  but  I  do  believe  It  is  helpful  to  recog- 
nise some  aspects  of  the  trends  that  have 
become  visible  since  World  War  n.  The  policy 
of  containment  is  clearly  out  cf  date.  We 
have  progreased  to  a  phase  of  coexistence. 
But  coexistence,  almost  by  definition.  Is 
static.  The  time  has  come  to  progress  fur- 
ther— to  progress  to  what  I  shall  call  dy- 
namic collaboration. 


I  believe  development  efforts  should  bt 
approached  cooperatively  by  a  number  of 
r.attons  for  these  reasons: 

Multinational  cooperation  avoids  tljt 
prospect  of  outside  assistance  being  ia. 
fluenced  unduly  by  narrow  national  inter- 
ests. 

Multinational  cooperation  can  avoid,  or 
at  least  can  minimize,  the  error  of  ignoring 
local  views,  local  needs  and  local  cultural 
Such  an  approach,  it  seems  to  me.  wouM 
force  consideration  of  factors  which  too 
often  have  been  ignored  In  past  government 
assistance   programs. 

Speaking  practically,  a  Joint  approach  by 
a  number  of  nations  also  spreads  the  flnan- 
clal  burden.  Not  Insignificantly  u  would 
help  developed  countries  to  more  readily 
balance  their  own  international  accounts. 

I  believe  governments  must  partlclpat* 
but,  beyond  that,  I  am  convinced  that  suc- 
cessfvil  and  efficient  development  in  South- 
east  Asia  ultimately  will  depend  heavily  on 
private  Initiatives  and  private  Investment 

A  few  years  ago.  Professor  Charles  Llnd- 
blom.  a  Yale  economist,  took  note  of  what  ht 
called  "a  worldwide  re-dlscovery  of  the  mar. 
ket  mechanism."  He  pointed  out  that  capital- 
Ism  and  the  market  mechanism  are  not  tb* 
same  thing,  although,  understandably,  they 
are  often  co-.xfused  with  each  other.  It  wis, 
after  all,  under  capitalist  auspices  that  the 
market  mectianlsm  first  became,  on  a  vut 
scale,  the  organizer  of  economic  life. 

But — In  Professor  Llndblom's  words — "ths 
market  mechanism  Is  a  device  that  can  b« 
employed  for  planned  as  well  as  unplanned 
economies,  and  for  socialism  as  well  as  cap- 
italism." I  would  add  that  the  market  ex- 
change mechanism  also  has  the  extraordlnsry 
advantage  of  neutrality  It  operates  without 
regard  for  Ideology  or  social  system. 

There  Is  a  very  practical  consideration  that 
prompts  me  to  emphasize  the  advantages  of 
Increased  private  participation  In  the  task 
of  developing  Southeast  Asia. 

Government  money  Is  tax  money  and  I 
doubt  that  anyone  here  Is  tmaware  that  tax- 
payers are  Increasingly  disenchanted  with 
the  burden  of  supp>ortlng  economic  aBtttt- 
anc«  and  development  programs  for  foreign 
countries.  This  Is  certainly  true  In  th* 
United  States,  as  news  reports  from  the  VS. 
Congress  and  our  election  hustings  rsmlnd 
us  daily.  And  I  understand  It  Is  of  some  con- 
cern here  and  In  some  other  European  capi- 
tals. 

Because  of  this  growing  citizen  resistance, 
I  think  we  must  turn  vigorously  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  close  the  Income  gap  between 
the  developed  and  the  less  developeid  nations. 
Gfreater  emphasis  upon  and  rell*noe  upon 
private  finance  are  essential. 

Beyond  the  fiscal  constraints  on  govern- 
mental action,  we  know  that  private  ent«r- 
prlse  Is  highly  efficient  In  allocating  acaiee 
reeources,  whereas  government  programs  too 
often  tend  to  breed  a  quasl-cdonlal  relation- 
ship. Individual  countries  receiving  govern- 
ment assistance  are  tempted  to  enter  long- 
term  contracts  which  tie  up  resources  and 
thwart  the  most  efficient  distribution,  wUdi 
Is  through  the  market  mechanism.  For  these 
reasons,  although  I  do  recognize  that  gor- 
emment  has  a  role  to  play,  I  think  we  mu* 
look  to  the  private  sector  to  work  out  a  prt- 
ponderant  share  of  the  Job.  I  would  also  rec- 
ommend that,  where  you  do  acquiesce  to  gov- 
ernment's sisslstance,  you  pay  close  heed  to 
government's  performance. 

In  concept,  the  underlying  problem  is  rela- 
tively simple.  We  must  transfer  capital  and 
technological  skill  Into  the  less  developed 
countries  to  establish  both  the  setting  sad 
the  machinery  that  will  encourage  additional 
prlTate  capital  fiows  Into  tbose  same  ar«M- 

Negotiations  toward  stepped-up  develop- 
ment must  resolve  several  problems. 

For  one  thing,  foreign  Investment  Is  often 
Iniablted  by  fear  of  unfuir  or  caprlcUni* 
treatment  by  some  host  governments — gov- 
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-jBittts  Which  are  unstable  either  in  their 
I^^Tor  in  their  poUcy. 

■^  another  chlng,  host  governments  must 
M^iwMded  to  devote  an  appropriate  por- 
iLAat  their  own  available  rwourcM  to  de- 
^SLmsnt  programs.  This  U  fundamental. 
Jr^Ding  countries  can  hardly  expect  prl- 
t^  support  from  abroad  for  projects  to- 
amid  which  their  own  governments  demon- 
Mte  no  genuine  enthusiasm.  Conversely, 
^ence  has  shown  rep«t«ny  that  the 
Srt  .ucceasful  projects  are  those  In  which 
^  interests  have  a  direct  financial  stake. 
TWi  too  18  fundanMntal. 

An  overall  strategy  must  bear  In  mind 
tune  other  considerations: 

Consideration  One:  Virtually  every  coun- 
__  gftta  and  welcomes  new  Industry.  Yet  the 
i^val  of  that  Industry  creates  a  paradox. 
The  influx  of  capital  and  know-how  and  the 
jonsequent  rise  In  the  employment  of  do- 
aj»tlc  labor  are  viewed  as  good.  But— the 
outflow  of  irreplaceable  natural  resources  and 
the  repatriation  of  profits  to  foreign  In- 
Tastor*  are  looked  upon  as  bad,  or  at  least 
with  misgiving  and  distrust. 

A  possible  solution  to  this  difficulty  might 
be  •  eyitem  whereby  the  leas  developed  na- 
tions—either through  the  private  sector  or 
through  government-private  collaboration- 
would  be  assured  of  maintaining;  majority 
awnershlp  of  resources.  At  the  same  time, 
outside  entrepreneurs  would  receive  pay- 
ments for  their  services  from  the  sale  of  the 
leiourees. 

Consideration  Two:  The  outside  developer 
rightly  bellevss  he  must  be  protected  against 
expropriation  or  discrimination  by  the  host 
government.  The  host  coimtry  needs  to  be 
pntacted  against  unscrupulous  and  explol- 
ttve  adventurers.  But,  conversely,  the  legiti- 
mate businessman  needs  to  know  under  what 
drcunurtances  he  can  safely  commit  his 
capital  and  technology  to  a  project  In  a  par- 
ticular country. 

Ths  foreign  entrepreneur  must  respect  and 
Justify  the  hospitality  of  the  host  eoiintry. 
OoBversely,  the  boat  cotmtry  must  demon- 
strata  moderation  In  the  regulation  of  out- 
aida  Investment. 

Tou  can  do  many  things  with  legal  de- 
Tices— restraints,  restrictions  and  regula- 
tions— but  you  can't  use  them  to  raise  capi- 
tal. Direct  Investors,  after  all,  are  not  phi- 
lanthropists. They  irlll  Invest  because — and 
only  because — a  profit  can  be  mMla  with  rea- 
aonabla  security  of  prUielp«L 

I  think  a  pzomlatng  long-range  solution 
might  be  an  International  code  regulating 
ths  relations  between  foreign  Investors  and 
their  host  countries,  a  code  fair  to  both 
parties  buttressed  by  a  multinational 
igancy  to  Inxlemnlfy  firms  for  losses  due  to 
Tlolattons  of  the  code.  At  the  same  time. 
of  ooune.  the  agency  would  be  empowered 
to  arbitrate  disputes  Involving  any  corpo- 
rate violations  of  the  code  and  would  provide 
Impartial  assistance  in  determining  damages 
done  or  setting  the  fair  value  of  facilities 
which  the  host  country  might  seek  to  buy 
ont. 

Consideration  Three:  The  need  for  infra- 
■tiuetttte  Investment  Is  very  real.  In  Soutb- 
eut  Asia,  or  moat  of  It.  the  public  f aclUtiaa — 
nada,  harbcrs,  telecommunications,  power — 
are  Insufflcient  to  permit  the  profitable  de- 
Ttiopment  of  economic  potential.  A  vlrtuoiis 
eycls  can  be  created  when  a  portion  of  pri- 
nts lenrentiaa — In  the  form  of  taxea,  feea 
*dA  loyattioa — are  aaslgned  to  public  Infra- 
(tnuture  Investment  which  In  turn  en- 
Ittnoaa  the  profit  opportunltlea  of  private 
entaq^ilse. 

Tbaae  three  points  deal  with  mobUlBation 
<i  flnaooe  capital  In  Southeast  Asia.  Wblle 
I  ean  ooly  sketch  tbe  ulttanate  form  tbls 
atobuiaatlon  might  take,  I  surmise  tbe 
taofSt  would  corns  in  payrt  tran.  national 
■B**nunents,  In  part  from  private  investors 
NMl  In  part  from  Intematioaal  Institutions. 
I  would  expect  tbe  Asian  Development  Bank. 


for  example,  to  play  a  role  as  will  private 
InttfTiatlonal  banks.  Including  my  own. 

In  all  that  I've  been  saying  about  South- 
east Asia,  there  obviously  has  been  one 
reality  upon  which  I  have  not  yet  oom- 
mented.  I  recognise  it  cannot  have  esc^>ed 
your  attention— and  that  U  tbe  tragedy  of 
Indochina.  Since  1948,  Indochina  has  been 
an  aberration  which  has  had  bitter  reper- 
cussions both  for  Its  varied  peoples  and 
states — and  for  the  mietropolitan  powers  who 
have  found  themselves  enmeshed  there,  act- 
ing out  tbelr  own  oonfliota. 

I  must  «rnr^"""  ^^^t  I  have  no  special 
or  privileged  information  that  is  not  avail- 
able to  any  other  Interested  onlooker,  but  it's 
my  personal  belief  that  the  warfare  Involv- 
ing Dietropolltan  pow«s  must  end  in  a  rea- 
sonably short  time.  'Wbetber  the  time  la 
weeks,  months  or  longer,  I  cannot  say.  Any 
private  dtUen  who  speculates  on  this  point 
obviously  risks  being  proved  a  fool  or  worse 
by  tomorrow's  news  dispatches. 

J^^^ther.  all  of  us  in  this  room  know  there 
are  several  scenarios  for  the  \iltlmftte  out- 
come of  the  warfare.  Theee  range  from  a 
status  quo  situation  approximating  tbe 
alignment  of  poUtlcal  groupings  that  existed 
in  the  1960s  to  the  posslbUlty  of  a  single 
Vietnam,  or  even  a  single  Indochina,  under 
the  hegenxony  of  Hanoi. 

I  will  not  venture  to  guess  what  the  out- 
come may  be.  But  I  would  stiggest  that  all 
the  scenarios  I've  heard  or  read  about  have 
a  common  fiaw.  Each  sketches  the  eventual 
outcome  a  Uttla  too  sharply,  a  little  too  much 
in  stark  contrasts  with  hard  edges. 

The  eventual  reality,  in  my  opinion,  Is  like- 
ly to  be  in  moore  subtle  shadings.  If  I  were  to 
choose  some  oompariaon  from  the  political 
forms  we  can  see  elsewhere,  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  pick  the  example  of  Yugoslavia — 
although  I  must  add  quickly  that  a  Yugo- 
slav-type state  In  Southeast  Asia  Is  bound  to 
be  vastly  different  frocn  such  a  polity  in 
Balkan  Surope. 

Whatever  tbe  outcome,  there  Is  one  part 
of  tbe  developed  world's  long-term  economic 
response  vital  to  the  problems  of  tbe  South- 
east Asian  region  as  a  whole.  Tbls  is  tbe  in- 
evitable need  to  provide  Indochln*  with  the 
aid  and  sssistance  esaentlAl  for  Its  rebablll- 
tatlon  and  development. 

An  Informal  proposal  within  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment, reported  last  January,  would  com- 
mit between  $7  and  98  bUlion  over  a  four- 
year  period  for  reconstruction  projects  In 
Vietnam,  Cambo<lla  and  Laoa.  I  endorse  this 
proposal.  Moreover,  I  believe  it  is  neoesaary 
to  assign  a  fair  portion  oi  this  total  for  the 
reoonstructlon  and  rebabUitatlon  ot  facili- 
ties in  North  Vlstn&m. 

Precise  totals  are  very  difficult  to  derive, 
but  I  think  the  overall  numbers  here  are  a 
plausible  starting  point.  For  oompansoii,  the 
M»rKhii.ii  Plan,  In  Its  initial  four-year  period, 
involved  about  $17  billion  for  17  countries. 
On  tbe  other  band,  World  War  n  lasted  six 
yean — all  too  long — but  the  fighting  in  Indo- 
china has  been  going  on  more  than  a  quarter 
century.  Clearly,  the  task  there  will  be  of 
unAisun.!  dimensions. 

I  mlgbt  tkot»  that  tbe  reconstruction  of 
roads,  rsUroads,  bsrbocs,  airstrips  and  other 
so-called  Infrastructure  fsoUltlss  will  have  a 
byprodust  baaeflt — a  spULoms  eSect — ot  con- 
si4lsrabls  ^fgriiflramao  to  oversll  eoontmlc  de- 
velopment. This  spillover  boiefit  wotild  ex- 
tend beyond  tbe  T«<tfw.Kin«^  peninsula  to  oth- 
er sraes  ot  Southeast  Aola. 

I  have  been  cUaniasIng  a  rather  broad  set 
of  oonoepts  In  a  neoaaaarlly  abort  period  ot 
time.  I  ahall  try  bneOy  to  Itemise  the  most 
Important  ideas  I  want  to  Isave  wltb  you 
today. 

It  Is  unreaUstlo  to  tblnk  that  tbe  pros- 
pecous  T'a»<^"v  of  tbs  woiid  can  survive  as 
walled  and  moated  keeps  In  a  wUdsmess  of 
want. 

If  we  are  to  have  lasting  world  peeoe,  we 
must  take  bold  new  1nt,t1af.1vea  to  assurs  mIX- 


reliant  and  healthy  economies  In  the  devel- 
oping nations 

One  place  to  start  is  Southeast  Asia.  Parts 
of  this  richly  endowed  area — I  would  include 
Hong  Kong.  Indonesia.  Malaysia,  the  Philip- 
pines, Singapore  and  ThaUand — already  dis- 
play many  of  the  dynamics  requisite  for  a 
robust  and  mutually-beneficial  commerce. 

The  private  sector  of  our  nations  must 
move  into  tbe  forefront  of  developmental 
programs.  We  must  work  out  arrangements 
to  stimulate  orderly  capital  fiows  while  pro- 
tecting raaourcea  of  the  local  areas  mvolved. 

Finally,  our  new  efforts  muat  be  truly  mul- 
tinational— International  economic  initia- 
tives through  which  tbe  industrialized  na- 
tions of  tbe  West  can  contribute  peacefully. 

In  ck>alng,  I  shall  dimply  say  that  I  am 
personally  convinced  that  the  optimistic  view 
of  our  global  r^atlonsblpa  is  both  candid  and 
intensely  pragmatic.  It  Is,  after  all,  the  ulti- 
mate pragmati&m — the  recognition  of  a  small 
planet's  need  to  survive. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION :  UN- 
DERSTANDING THE  UNDER- 
STANDINGS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
fa'vorably  reporting  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention to  the  Senate,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  attached  four  under- 
standings to  the  treaty  I  believe  that 
an  awareness  of  these  understandings 
and  of  their  purpose  is  essential  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  treaty  Itself. 

The  first  of  these  concerns  the  phrase 
"Intent  to  destroy"  In  utlcle  n,  Bt»tlng 
that  it  be  Interpreted  to  mean  "the  in- 
tent to  destroy  a  national,  ethnical,  ra- 
cial, or  cultural  group  in  8U<di  a  manner 
as  to  affect  a  substantial  part  of  the  group 
concerned."  This  statement  refutes 
claims  that  the  treaty  would  cover  indi- 
vidual cases  of  racial  or  religious  harass- 
ment or  Intoleranoe,  or  that  it  would 
confer  jurisdiction  over  eases  of  homi- 
cide. 

Tbe  second  understanding  concerns 
section  A  of  article  n,  which  states  that 
acts  of  genocide  Include  "causing  serious 
bodily  or  mental  harm  to  members  of  the 
group."  It  construes  the  vague  term 
"mental  harm"  to  mean  the  permanent 
tanpatament  of  mental  faculties. 

The  third  deals  with  article  VI.  which 
states  that  Indivkluals  charged  with 
genocide  will  be  tried  either  In  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  crime  was  committed,  or 
In  an  appropriate  international  trlbunaL 
The  understanding  underscores  the  right 
of  any  nation  to  try  its  own  cltlzois  in  its 
own  courts,  and  allays  any  fears  that 
ratification  of  the  convention  would  de- 
prive UJS.  citizens  of  their  constitutional 
rl^ts. 

The  final  understanding  declares  that 
the  ntiited  States  will  not  deposit  Its  In- 
strument of  ratification  until  after  the 
implementing  legislation  has  been 
passed.  It  rmphaaifys  that  ratification  of 
the  treaty  is  the  first  step  of  a  two  part 
procedure:  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take 
that  step  without  further  delay. 


RURAL  ENVIRC»<1IENTAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE FROCHIAM— ILLINOIB 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Agricultural  Stabillzatton  and  Conser- 
vation Service — ASCS — administers  sev- 
eral conservation  and  land  use  programs. 
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The  best  known  and  most  widely  used  of 
these  is  the  rural  environmentai  assist- 
ance program — REAP — formerly  agri- 
culturaJ  conservation  program — ACP — 
which  shares  costs  with  fanners  and 
ranchers  to  assist  them  In  carrying  out 
authorized  soil,  water,  woodland,  and 
wildlife  conservation  practices  and  pol- 
lution abatement  practices. 

During  the  last  5  years,  over  80,000 
nimois  farmers  have  participated  one  or 
more  times  in  this  program  which  is  de- 
signed to,  first,  minimize  erosion  caused 
by  wind  and  water:  second,  conserve 
water;  third,  advance  woodland  and 
wildlife  conservation;  and  fourth,  abate 
agriculture- related  pollution  of  water, 
air.  and  land — for  the  benefit  of  the 
participating  farms,  the  community,  and 
the  general  public 

In  1971  Illinois  used  about  $5  4  million 
for  cost-shanng.  These  funds  are 
matched  by  farmers  to  pay  the  total  cost 
of  performing  the  conservation  practices. 
The  farmer  also  supplies  the  labor  and 
management  necessary  to  complete  and 
maintain  the  practice. 

Some  of  the  major  practices  and  the 
portion  of  the  State  cost-sharing  funds 
used  to  carry  them  out  in  1971  were: 

Establishing  permanent  vegetative 
cover,  19  percent. 

Water  impoundment  reservoirs,  8 
percent. 

Permanent  sod  waterways,  25  percent. 

Under  the  redirection  effort  of  the 
REAP,  Illinois  is  concentrating  on  ero- 
sion control  measures — those  measures 
that  serve  the  greatest  public  purpose  of 
most  need  and  which  deserve  public  sup- 
port. High  priority  will  be  given  to  con- 
servation measures  which  benefit  local 
communities  and  the  general  public  as 
well  as  the  participating  farms. 

REAP  is  giving  special  attention  to 
meeting  conservation  needs  In  special 
conservation  project  areas  organized  by 
local  people.  In  1971.  a  half-mlllion  dol- 
lars of  REAP  funds — faumer  and  REAP 
Investments  of  at  least  $1  million — were 
used  in  connection  with  16  of  these  proj- 
ects covering  6fl0  participating  farms 
Seventeen  new  projects  are  expected  to 
be  approved  in  L972, 

Also,  1971  REAP  coet-shares  amount- 
ing to  $494,982  were  used  in  1,328  farms 
In  31  Public  Law  566  planning  and  op- 
erational small  watersheds  in  Illinois.  In 
the  Shawnee  and  Two  Rivers  resource 
conservation  and  development  projects 
applicable  to  19  Illinois  counties,  the 
REAP  coet-sb&res  of  $832,226  helped  on 
2,584  farm*.  The  fanner  and  REAP  In- 
vestments of  more  than  $500,000  In  these 
project  areas  materially  furthered  the 
farm  and  project  conservation  plans  In 
these  watershed  and  R.C.  ft  D.  project 
areas. 

An  indication  of  the  farmer  Interest 
in  REAP  is  that  in  1971  farmers  filed 
written  requests  for  $11.5  million  of 
REAP  cost-sharing  assistance.  This  was 
2  ",4  times  the  amount  of  sdlocatlon  avail- 
able In  the  State.  By  February  29.  1972 — 
very  early  in  the  program  year — requests 
for  cost-sharing  already  exceeded  the 
amouiit  of  1972  funds  available.  The  con- 
servation needs  as  shown  by  conservation 
needs  inventory  are  even  greater  than 
the  requests  Indicate. 

The  State  and  county  ASC  committees 


and  the  Interagency  REAP  development 
groups  are  constantly  trying  to  develop 
programs  to  apply  programs  funds  so  as 
to  produce  maximum  conservation  for 
etu^h  dollar  expended. 

Mr.  President,  REAP  is  a  most  valu- 
able program  for  Illinois  farmers  and  I 
urge  its  continuation  and  expansion. 


PROPOSED  CHARTER  REFORM  FOR 
DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  serious  res- 
ervations have  been  expressed  by  many 
Democrats  over  the  proposed  charter  re- 
form for  our  party.  Fortunately,  dele- 
gates to  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention m  Miami  Beach  last  week  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  put  off  implementa- 
tion of  the  charter  for  at  least  9  more 
yeaxs  to  enable  comprehensive  study  to 
continue  on  the  issue. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post  con- 
tains an  analysis  of  the  charter  reform, 
written  by  Prof.  Alexander  M.  Bickel 
for  "The  New  Republic."  Mr  Bickel  of- 
fers some  thought  provoking  comments 
concerning  the  potential  hazards  In- 
herent in  the  adoption  of  the  new 
charter  for  the  Democratic  Party  as  it 
now  stands. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Bickel's  comments  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  airtlcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ly  Democrats'  Proposed  Chabteb  Is 
Adoptkd— 

[Under  the  propoeed  new  charter  for  tJie 
Democratic  Party]  membership  would  be  free 
and  open,  but  only  enrolled  members  oould 
participate  in  party  affairs,  and  movement 
in  and  out  for  one  caucus  or  one  primary 
would  be  dlfittcult.  Moreover,  the  party  wotild 
have  clear  policies,  continuously  formed  by 
standing  bodies  and  by  a  biennial  national 
policy  conference.  No  one  who  did  not  accept 
those  policies  would  feel  very  keen  about 
Joining.  Minorities  within  the  party  would, 
no  doubt,  continuously  splinter  off,  and  once 
gone  would  stay  away,  while  the  party  be- 
came continuously  purer  and  smaller. 

Unless  the  country  went  to  a  multi-party 
system — to  facilitate  which  we  wovUd  have 
to  abolish  the  electoral  college — the  Demo- 
cratic Party  would  go  the  way  of  the  Whigs 
and  be  replaced  by  another  major  party.  If 
we  did  go  to  a  multi-party  system,  with 
everyone  pure  and  tight  within  his  own 
party,  Presidents  would  be  even  less  able  to 
govern  In  accordance  with  a  coherent  pro- 
gram. Deadlocks  between  Presidents  and 
Congresses  would  be  even  more  deadlocked, 
compromises  would  be  even  messier,  and 
frustration  even  greater,  as  we  waited  for 
one  John  Tyler  after  another  to  serve  out  his 
four  years.  The  temptation  would  be  to 
abolish  the  four-year  term  tmd  make  the 
President  responsible  to  Congress.  Then  we 
would  be  like  the  third  French  Republic,  or 
lOce  ItaJy  now.  The  mllennlum  would  have 
arrived. 

None  of  these  horrible  things  will  happen 
Lf  the  proposed  O'Hara-Fraser  charter  Is 
adopted.  IVot  a  chance.  Rather  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  will  Just  vanish.  It  wUI  go  down 
to  a  glorious  ideological  stmaet. 


a  friend  and  distinguished  public  scrvuL 
Dr.  William  Thomas  Pecora,  who  Sri 
yesterday. 

As  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Bffi 
Pecora  served  with  the  energy,  skill,  and 
dedication  that  he  brought  to  the  nam 
positions  of  responsibility  he  held  In  Ui 
professional  career. 

Bill  Pecora  was  one  of  those  rare  ujen 
who  combined  a  life  of  active  pufaUe 
service  with  scholarly  attainments  of  tbi 
highest  order.  After  serving  as  an  in. 
structor  in  geology  at  Harvard,  he  jotau^ 
the  U.S.  Oeologlcal  Survey.  He  rose  to 
the  rank  of  chief  of  the  branch  of  geo< 
chemistry  and  petrology,  and  then  to 
research  geologist  and  chief  geologist  In 
September  1965,  with  the  advice  andcoa- 
sent  of  the  Senate,  he  became  Dlreetor 
of  the  Geological  Survey.  He  was  re- 
appointed and  reconfirmed  in  19<t9.  liut 
year  he  became  Under  Secretary. 

A  native  of  New  Jersey,  a  Prlncetonian, 
the  holder  of  a  doctorate  from  Harvard 
and  several  honorary  degrees.  Bill  Pecora 
devoted  his  life  to  bringing  science  to 
bear  on  public  policy.  The  public  has  been 
well  served  by  him.  His  life  has  ended  too 
soon.  Mrs.  Allott  and  I  extend  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  his  wife,  Ethelwyn 
Elizabeth  Pecora. 


DEATH  OF  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  WILLIAM  THOMAS 
PECORA 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS     OF     FORMER 
PRESIDENT  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSOM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  contains  a  column 
by  Jack  Valenti,  a  White  House  special 
consultant  in  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Valenti  was  commenting  on  the 
treatment  accorded  former  President 
Johnson  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  last  week  in  Miami  Beach.  I 
fully  agree  with  Mi'.  Valenti's  strcmg 
feelings  over  the  decision  to  ignore  the 
former  President  I  agree  with  Mr.  Val- 
enti's assessment,  because  it  is  not  only 
those  delegates  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  who  chose  to  be  dis- 
courteous to  a  former  President  of  our 
Nation,  but  also  the  many  thousands  of 
Americans  who  apparently  have  over- 
looked the  long  string  of  significant  pro- 
grams in  the  area  of  hiunan  rights,  edu- 
catitm.  health  care,  aid  to  the  poor,  con- 
servation, and  others  that  were  the  result 
of  President  Johnson's  vision  and  com- 
mitment to  making  the  United  States  a 
better  place  to  live  for  all  Its  citizens. 

As  Mr.  Valaitl  remarked  concerning 
President  Johjxson's  achievements  in 
public  life: 

The  list  of  advances  In  human  justtM  li 
endless,  almo«t  a  hundred  landmark  pleoMOf 
leglalatton  that  aimed  at  caring  about  tiKM 
who  had  many  parUaaos  and  ahouten  bvt 
faw  achievers. 

History  may  well  record  that  Lyndon 
Baines  JohnscHi  accomplished  mora  tino 
any  other  President  of  the  Nation  in  the 
area  of  domestic  concerns.  But  today  It 
Is  apparent  that  the  memories  of  too 
many  Americans — Democrats  and  Be- 
publicans  alike  from  all  walks  of  Uf&— 
am  all  too  short.  HMoiy  will  be  a  man 
objective  judge  of  the  contributions  tliit 
President  Johnson  made  to  this  countV- 

I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  that  Mr. 
Valenti's  column  be  printed  in  the  Rie* 

OTO. 


My  19,  1972 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
^^ered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
,1  follows: 

-_  .TJWOH»BO»n«*TTON"  MAiw  UW  *  Noic- 

"^  PnsoN 

(By  J«*  Vftlentl) 
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the  result  of  the  Jobnaon  detwrnl  nation 
that  halp  for  the  poor  sick  aged  wae  a  right 
that  bad  to  be  fuimied  and  it  was.  ThU  was 
an  achleremeot  wortby  of  baU-burstlng  ap- 
plause. But  In  tbe  oomventlon,  tbcre  was 
only  a  abameleae  sllenoe. 

The  lUt  of  advanoea  In  human  justice  U 
endleas,  almost  a  hundred  landmark  plecea 


There  is  an  old  French  maTim  wblcb  de- 
clares that  If  we  were  without  favdta  we 
would  not  take  so  much  pleasure  in  finding 
them  In  otben.  Perhaps  It  la  poaalble,  for 
those  who  suddenly  found  hindsight  %  splen- 
did luxury,  to  erase  their  Vietnam  guilts  by 
devouring  tbelr  former  leader.  Perhaps. 

It  was  written  of  Lord  Burleigh,  adviser 
to  English  monarcbs,  that  "he  never  de- 
serted his  mends  till  It  was  very  Incon- 
venient to  stand  by  them." 

There  was  a  lot  of  Inconvenience  on  dis- 
play over  TV  last  week. 


^  I  watched  the  Democratic  t«l«hon,  ^^  legialatlon  that  aimed  at  oaring  about 
»Mthen  the  convention  that  f oUowed  I  kept  ^^^  ^^^  j^^  j^^^  partisans  and  abouters 
"S^  for  someone   to   '^^°Y^^,^^      but  few  achieve™. 

7Z^  Johnson  was  a  Democratic  President.  it  was  aU  very  strange,  a  dimly  lit  Or- 

^  M  the  week  ended  It  became  clear  that      ,,^1^  adventure  In  which  nonspeak  and 
a  f«r  as  the  telethon  and  the  convention      j^^^,^orj  paraded  the  telethon  and  the 
--,  concerned  (except  for  a  late  -nii^rsday      oo^yentlon  like  some  ravaged  ghosU. 
!St  spsech  by  Senator  Kennedy)    Presl-  -  --  -        .    _-__  -^.. 

SS  jS^naon  was  a  non-person,  expunged 
SSn  the  Democratic  Party  with  the  same 
^  of  scouring  effectiveness  that  Marxist 
ZtMaaiats  use  to  rewrite  Communist  his- 
^^f/I^&  anal  petty  Insult,  the  managers 
of  the  convention  made  sure  LBJ's  picture 
M«  absent  among  the  portraits  of  FDR, 
Tnitnan    Stevenson  and  JFK. 

It  seemed  odd  that  the  party,  so  firmly 
fixad  in  Its  zeal  to  bring  Justice  and  hope 
to  aU  Americans,  tiimed  Its  back  on  Presl- 
dant  Johnson,  who  more  than  any  President 
in  aU  U.8.  history  accomplished  what  had 
duded  all  his  predecessors  in  the  area  of 
Human  rights,  education,  health  care,  aid  to 
tbt  poor,  conservation,  and  just  plain  oar- 
Inj  about  the  powertess,  the  forgotten,  and 
tha  uninvited. 

It  was  an  act  of  discourtesy,  not  to  men- 
tion memory  gone  sour. 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  black  people 
tJiroughout  this  land  understand  with  a  fer- 
vor bom  of  too  much  neglect  that  It  was  a 
President  from  the  Southwest,  of  aU  places, 
wbo  did  more  to  lift  the  level  of  their  living 
and  to  secure  their  pride  than  any  other 
mm.  Tbt  first  black  on  the  Supreme  Coiirt. 
ti»  flnt  black  In  the  Cabinet,  the  first  black 
AiiUtant  Attorney  General.  Have  we  for- 
gotten? The  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  tbe  Vot- 
ing Bights  Act  of  1966.  the  Equal  Housing 
Act  of  1968  have  fastened  In  conscience  and 
legislation  rights  that  belong  to  all  U.S. 
cltlaens.  But  before  Johnson  theee  rights 
aKlrted  only  In  itaetorlc.  Lyndon  Johnson 
gave  human  rights  the  oovena-\t  of  national 
law. 

Bver  since  Lincoln,  Preslden-^  have  made 
the  motions  and  gone  through  the  ritual  of 
putting  human  rights  on  the  agenda.  But 
not  until  Johnson  came  to  command  did 
uplratlons  transform  Into  achievement. 
Oharlee  Bvers  and  every  black  elected  offl- 
clal  In  the  South  know  better  than  any  of 
u«  that  It  was  tbe  Jcdinson  human  rights 
»ctlon  that  gave  the  vote  to  tbe  black  man, 
utd  with  that  vote  he  oould  now  govern. 

But  In  the  convention  no  one  wanted  to 
remember,  and  no  one  seemed  to  care. 

Fa  years  the  Democratic  Party  talked  and 
talked  about  bringing  education  to  the 
maaaes,  but  federal  aid  to  this  educational 
KiTanoe  always  foundered  and  faltered  and 
□ever  happened.  It  was  tbe  Elementary  and 
Seeondary  Education  Act  In  the  Johnson 
administration  that  burst  the  carapace  of 
opposition  and  for  the  first  time  the  poorest 
chUd  In  the  bleakest  ghetto  or  on  the  most 
remote  rural  farm  now  has  a  chance  to  get 
Ml  adequate  education.  That  Johnson  legis- 
lative achievement  was  the  beginning,  the 
eaientlal  beginning,  and  all  that  now  has 
taken  place  owes  Its  life  to  that  souroe-bed 
ct  educational  aid.  But  In  the  convention, 
they  aU  forgot. 

To  the  aged  and  the  sick,  this  blotting  out 
of  Johnson  must  have  produced  a  peculiar 
torment.  How  long  has  the  Democratic 
Puty  put  Medicare  In  Its  platform?  But 
that  la  where  It  always  stayed,  In  tbe  plat- 
form, words  without  substance,  promises 
nadallTered,  pledges  without  redemption. 
IMloare  and  all  that  It  has  meant  to  those 
to  whom  lingering  aloknees  was  a  family 
BBsadal  disaster  dldnt  just  happen.  It  was 
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DISASTER    RELTEP    LEGISLATION, 
S.  3804  AND  S.  3805 

Mr,  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  introduced  two  bills  related  to  dis- 
aster relief  to  provide  additional  assist- 
ance for  victims  of  disasters,  particularly 
those  involved  in  Hurricane  Agnes.  These 
bills  are  S.  3804  and  S.  3805. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  explanatory  statement  de- 
scribing these  bills  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcorb,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Richabd  S.  Schwxikxb 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
along  with  other  states  In  the  Middle-At- 
lantic and  Northeastern  region  of  the  United 
States,  was  hard  hit  by  devastating  floods 
resulting  from  Hurricane  and  Tropical  Storm 
Agnes.  Regrettably,  Pennsylvania  suffered 
the  most  damage.  This  Is  the  worst  disaster 
In  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth. 

At  least  60  people  lost  their  lives.  About 
250,000  were  made  homeless.  One  hundred 
communities  were  without  enough  drinking 
vroter.  Total  damages  wUl  probably  be  well 
In  excess  of  tl  billion. 

The  relief  currently  available  under  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  la  Just  not  go- 
ing to  be  stifflclent  to  get  Pennsylvania  and 
the  other  affected  states  back  on  their  feet 
again.  We  are  going  to  need  much  more  help 
than  current  law  provides. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  tbe 
President's  new  disaster  relief  proposals,  S. 
3796  and  8.  3796.  I  strongly  commend  the 
President  for  theee  proposals,  which  would 
result  In  approximately  $1.8  billion  of  re- 
lief for  disaster  victims.  I  am  confident  the 
Congress  wUl  act  speedily  on  these  Impor- 
tant proposals. 

The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  represents 
a  significant  Improvement  over  previous  law, 
and  the  President's  proposals  go  even  fur- 
thw  In  providing  much-needed  relief.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  several  major  gaps  stUl 
exist  and  I  have  Introduced  two  new  bills 
designed  to  fill  those  gaps. 

S  3806  amends  the  Disaster  Belief  Act  of 
1970  as  follows: 

First,  my  legislation  amended  tbe  "grant" 
amoimis  for  Small  Business  Administration 
and  Farmer's  Home  Administration  loans.  At 
the  present  time,  tbe  law  permits  oanoella- 
tlon  or  forgiveness  of  up  to  •3,600.  That  Is, 
amounts  loaned  by  the  federal  govemmeot 


tmder  tbsese  programs  Ijetween  $600  and 
aa.OOO  may  be  cancelled.  My  amendment 
would  Increase  tbe  grant  from  tt.eoo  to  »1B,- 
000  In  the  case  of  individuals,  and  $100,000  In 
the  case  of  buslnees  concema,  including  agrl- 
ctUtural  buslneae  concerns.  Hiowever,  tbe 
amount  of  tbe  cancellation  of  any  such  loan 
to  a  business  concern  may  not  exceed  60  per- 
cent of  the  physical  loss  sustained. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  that  any  loan 
made  by  SBA.  Farmw's  Home  Administration 
or  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment under  Section  286 (d)  of  the  Dis- 
aster Belief  Act  shall  be  mads  at  an  In- 
terest rate  of  1  percent  per  year.  This  sec- 
tion makes  It  entirely  clear  that  tbe  1  per- 
cent rate  will  apply  to  Section  287  loans  for 
major  business  concerns,  as  well  as  to  loans 
fcr  smaller  businesses  smd  individuals  mads 
by  SBA  and  the  Farmer's  Home  Admlnlstra- 
tlan. 

Third,  my  bill  makes  It  entirely  clear  that 
loans  may  be  made  by  the  Small  Business 
Admlnlatratlon  and  tbe  Farmer's  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  business  concerns  for  work- 
ing capital  purposes.  It  appears  under  pres- 
ent law  that  these  agencies  now  have  author- 
ity to  make  loans  for  working  capital  pvir- 
poees.  but  the  Small  Bualneee  Administration 
has  advised  me  that  as  a  practical  matter 
they  are  not  making  such  loans  at  present  to 
disaster  victims.  I  believe  It  is  as  Important 
to  give  this  kind  of  assistance  to  buslnesass 
as  It  Is  to  permit  them  to  reconstruct  phys- 
ical facilities.  The  purposes  of  the  Dlaaatar 
Relief  Act  la  to  permit  disaster  victims  to  get 
back  on  their  feet  agam.  This  section  would 
help  business  concerns  to  meet  that  goal. 

Fourth,  at  present.  In  order  for  an  area  to 
be  designated  as  a  Federal  Disaster  Area,  a 
state  must  provide  the  Oflloe  of  Bmergwicy 
F>reparedness  damage  estimates  on  a  county - 
by-county  basis.  It  la  extremely  difficult  to 
get  thla  Information  while  a  maJCH'  disaster 
Is  occurring. 

We  should  not  have  to  use  trained  people 
and  much-needed  equplment  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  getting  damage  eettmates  when  It  la 
obvious  a  major  disaster  Is  occurring  and 
when  we  need  those  people  for  search  and 
rescue  operations.  Therefore,  I  have  included 
provisions  to  make  It  clear  that  the  President 
Is  authorized  to  declare  an  area  a  major  dis- 
aster area  without  the  necessity  of  the  state 
providing  detailed  damage  estlmatee  where 
It  U  obvious  that  a  disaster  of  major  pxt>par- 
tlons  Is  oocvmrlng.  This  Is  critically  Impor- 
tant. Because  unUl  tbe  designation  as  a 
major  disaster  area  Is  formally  made,  the 
full  range  of  federal  rrilef  is  not  available. 
In  other  words,  the  formal  designation  as  a 
major  disaster  area  triggers  the  avaUabUlty 
of  a  broad  variety  of  federal  relief  pragrama. 
It  Is  vitally  Important  that  federal  r^laf 
be  avaUable  as  soon  as  possible,  particularly 
where  a  disaster  of  such  major  proportions 
as  the  recent  flooding  occurs. 

Fifth,  the  bill  permits  applicants  for  relief 
10  receive  installment  or  progress  payments 
I'rom  the  government.  The  pvirpose  of  this 
jirovlslon  la  to  make  It  entirely  clear  that 
local  governmental  bodies  need  not  wait  until 
all  the  work  has  been  completed  before  they 
are  relmbiursed  by  the  federal  government. 
Having  to  wait  untU  t^e  work  has  l>een  com- 
pleted can  be  a  major  burden  on  tbe  local 
government  which  has  only  limited  funds 
available.  In  addition,  many  local  govern- 
menta  will  suffer  a  loas  of  tax  revenues  be- 
cause of  the  flooding.  Therefore,  this  pro- 
vision makes  It  clear  that  advances  or  Install- 
ment payments  can  be  given  to  disaster  niiet 
applicants. 

Sixth,  SecUon  241  of  the  Disaster  RMlef 
Act  authorizes  grants  to  local  govenuxtents 
oompensatlng  for  loss  of  real  and  personal 
property  tax  revenue.  This  Is  certainly  ap- 
propriate for  loeal  govemmMits  in  moat 
states,  where  virtually  aU  local  revenues  oome 
from  prupeity  taxes.  Bowwer.  In  seme  states, 
and  tbe  OommoawMatta  of  Pennsylvania  Is 
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one,  there  \»  a  very  heavy  dependence  on 
nonproperty  tajces  to  finance  local  govem- 
menta.  In  my  state,  almoat  half  of  all  local 
taxes  are  from  nonproperty  sovircee.  There- 
fore, my  legislation  Includes  an  amendment 
to  Section  341  to  permit  federal  grants  to 
local  governments  to  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  ail  taxes  due  to  a  disaster,  rather  than 
property  taxes  alone. 

The  second  bUl,  S.  3804,  provides  for  dis- 
aster relief  for  private  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Under  the  recently-enacted  amend- 
ments to  the  Higher  Education  Act,  a  special 
disaster  relief  program  Is  set  up  for  public 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  providing 
them  with  grants  and  loans  to  repair  damages 
done  by  a  disaster.  Many  private  institutions 
of  higher  learning  also  suffered  substantial 
damages,  and  my  bill  would  extend  this  relief 
to  them  as  well. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  President's  legisla- 
tion, and  the  author  of  these  bills  of  my 
own,  I  respectfully  urge  the  Senate  to  act 
qulc.iy  on  this  vitally-needed  legislation. 
Many  of  the  disaster  victims  are  still  out  of 
their  homes  and  are  In  desperate  need  of 
addltloiial  relief.  They  need,  and  deserve  our 
help. 


AWARD  TO  JAMES  P.  W^SBERRY  BY 
GOVERNMENT  OF  REPUBLIC  OF 
PERU 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
know  there  are  many  ways  to  serve  one's 
country.  A  man  can  flght  and  die  to  pro- 
tect his  homeland.  But  he  can  also  serve 
his  country  by  contributing  to  the  cause 
of  i?ood  international  relations. 

To  bear  out  this  point,  I  invite  the 
Senate's  attention  to  a  specific  case.  An 
outstanding  citizen  of  Georgia  and  a 
former  State  Senator.  Mr.  James  P.  Wes- 
berry.  has  been  highly  decorated  by  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Peru.  Mr. 
Wesberry  served  as  an  advisor  to  that 
government's  OfBce  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  aiding  In  a  major  reorganiza- 
tion. This  reform  has  earned  that  ofiQce 
the  reputation  of  "one  of  the  most  dy- 
namic national  audit  agencies"  in  this 
hemisphere. 

I  personally  congratulate  Mr.  Wes- 
berry and  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  press  release  on  the  award,  a 
speech  of  commendation  given  by  his 
Peruvian  counterpart,  and  Mr.  Wes- 
berry's  acceptance  remarks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Wesberbt  Dkcobated  bt  Peettvian 
Government 

(PresB  red  ease  from:  the  Office  of  the  Comp- 
troller Oenoral  of  the  Republic  of  Peru, 
June  23.  1972) 

Former  Georgia  State  Senator,  James  P. 
Wesberry,  Jr.,  C.P.A.  was  decorated  by  the 
Revolutionary  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Peru  In  a  special  ceremony  held  in  Lima 
on  Friday.  June  23. 

Representing  the  Peruvian  Government, 
the  OomptroUe*'  General  of  the  Republic 
Brigadier  General  dt  the  Peruvian  Army, 
Oecar  Vargas  presented  the  decoration  of  the 
"Order  of  Merit  for  Distinguished  Servtce" 
with  the  grade  of  "Offlclal"  to  Weaberry  who 
Is  an  advisor  to  the  Office  of  the  Comptaoller 
General  and  member  of  the  mlaelon  of  the 
Institute  erf  Public  .\dmlnUtratlon  of  New 

York. 

The  ceremony  was  held  In  the  auditorium 
of  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  General  and 
was  attended  by  over  200  persons  including 


the  personnel  of  that  Office  and  high  officials 
of  the  United  States  Embassy  '.n  Peru,  the 
Institute  of  Public  Administration  of  New 
York,  the  United  States  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  the  United  Nations, 
the  Peruvian  National  Planning  Institute 
and  the  Superior  School  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration of  Peru.  It  was  foUowed  by  a  cham- 
pagne toast  and  a  luncheon  given  in  Wee- 
berry's  honor  by  the  memijers  of  the  Senior 
Staff  of  the  Comptroller  General's  OCHce. 

After  awarding  the  decoration,  General 
Vargas  spoke  of  the  extraordinary  merit  of 
Mr.  Wesberry,  his  identification,  loyalty  and 
a  profound  knowledge  of  his  professional 
specialty  and  of  the  Peruvian  environment  In 
which  he  has  worked.  He  described  Wesberry 
as  an  advisor  of  a  new  type,  completely  dedi- 
cated to  the  labor  assigned  him  by  his  mis- 
sion at  <he  service  of  an  agency  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller 
General  during  the  current  profound  trans- 
formation being  carried  out  by  the  Peruvian 
Revolutionary  Government.  He  said  that 
Wesberrys  naming  as  advisor  constitutes  an 
Investment  of  high  productivity  for  a  devel- 
oping country. 

Mr.  Wesberry  accepted  the  high  honor  con- 
ferred by  the  Supreme  Government  in  his 
name  and  that  of  his  country  sayLng:  "I 
have  been  honored  and  I  am  honored  to  work 
in  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  General  as 
a  member  of  Its  team  to  elevate  its  level  of 
efficiency" 

Wesberry.  a  native  Atlantan  served  In  the 
Georgia  State  Senate  from  1963  to  1967  when 
he  resigned  to  accept  the  assignment  as  ad- 
visor of  the  Peruvian  Government.  He  was 
Chairman  of  the  Pulton  County  Senate  Dele- 
Ratlon  and  active  In  community  and  civic 
aa»lrs.  In  Peru  he  has  served  as  advisor  to 
commissions  which  have  drafted  basic  legis- 
lation and  regulations  for  Peru's  National 
Audit  Agency  and  In  Its  complete  reorgani- 
zation Implemented  by  General  Vargas.  He 
was  Instrumental  In  the  founding  of  the 
School  of  Governmental  Auditing  of  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Comptroller  General  In  which  he 
serves  as  professor  having  taught  seven  train- 
ing courses  In  governmental  auditing  to  a 
total  of  396  auditors. 

Aa  a  result  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  Peru  In 
which  Mr.  Wesberry  has  been  actively  in- 
volved, the  United  States  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  recently  described  that 
office  aa  "one  of  the  most  dynamic  national 
audit  agencies  In  the  third  world." 

Wesberry  will  be  In  Atlanta  for  a  brief 
vacation  after  which  he  will  accompany  Gen- 
eral Vargas  and  eight  key  officials  of  the 
Peruvian  Comptroller  General's  Office  In  a 
visit  to  the  United  States  General  Account- 
ing Office,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Treasury  Department  and  oither 
Federal  agencies  In  Washington  before  re- 
turning to  Peru  to  continue  his  advisory 
services. 

The  complete  text  of  the  statements  made 
by  General  Vargas  and  Mr.  Wesberry  at  the 
decoration  follows. 

Remarks  or  Brig.  Gen.  Oscar  Vargas 

Prieto 

Mr.  George  Bennsky.  First  Secretary  of  the 
Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
Mr.  Emerson  Melaven.  Acting  Director  of  the 
.\gency  for  International  Development:  Mr. 
Ramlro  Cabezas.  Chief  of  Mission  of  the 
Institute  of  Public  Administration  of  New 
York;  members  of  the  IPA  Mission  smd  the 
Agency  for  International  Development;  la- 
dles, gentlemen.  Mr.  Jim  Wesberry. 

When  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  this  or- 
ganization In  January  of  1971,  I  had  heard 
that  there  existed  In  It  a  foreign  Advisor. 
This  knowledge  did  not  particularly  brlng*lo 
my  mind  the  conviction  that  I  was  going  to 
have  a  valuable  element  for  the  future  and 
arduous  problem  which  I  had  on  my  hands 
and  which  the  Government  had  confided  in 


m*  which  was  the  reorganization  of  tlie  oi* 
fice  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  Ba* 
public.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  ta  pilar 
years  when  I  had  worked  vrtth  foreign  Atf« 
visors,  in  soane  casee  I  received  very  utUt 
collaboration  or  very  little  advice — first  ti»« 
cause  of  their  faUure  to  identify  thenuelm 
with  the  environment  In  which  they  wm 
working  and  second,  due  to  an  absence  ot 
conviction  and  loyalty  regarding  the  Inalt. 
tutlou  which  supported  them  and  the  laitu 
tutlon  In  which  they  should  lend  tlate 
servloes. 

A  short  time  after  being  placed  in  charm 
of  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  General  I  «u 
able  to  ascertain  that  my  previous  coooapt 
about  Advisors  was  totaUy  in  error.  It  hat 
been  overcome  and  in  the  person  of  Ifc, 
Jim  Wesberry,  I  had  the  Advisor  of  a  new 
type  or  In  other  words  the  Advisor  with  vary 
superior  qualities  and  which  showed  thoai 
which  I  had  known.  This  led  the  Comptn^lsr 
General  of  the  Republic.  In  September  at 
1971  to  Issue,  by  means  of  Resolution  of  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  General,  a  commen- 
dation and  official  recognition  of  Mr.  We«. 
berry  for  the  efficient  servlcee  he  had  lent 
the  Institution  dtiring  the  period  of  its  re- 
organization and  bringing  It  to  an  laiMal 
process  of  progress  and  development  as  en- 
cotintered   today. 

You,  the  members  of  the  Office  of  tlie 
Comptroller  General,  are  witnesses  that  In 
Mr.  Jim  Wesberry  we  have  not  had  only  an 
Advisor,  we  have  not  had  a  man  who  only 
complied  with  the  task  of  Imparting  knowl- 
edge or  lending  advice,  we  have  had  a  labonr 
who  indef  atigably,  without  limits  of  time,  at 
effort  nor  of  any  other  type  was  not  pre- 
vented from  showing  in  his  efforts  a  myitto 
form  of  development  and  a  mystic  devotion 
to  a  foreign  Institution,  as  is  the  Peruvian 
Comptroller  General's  Office  for  htm,  whldJ 
Indisputably  has  brought  about  the  decon^ 
tlon  given  by  the  Supreme  Government  for 
distinguished  and  efficient  servlcee  not  only 
to  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  General  but 
also  to  the  Nation  through  this  InstltutioB 
which  safeguards  the  money  and  efflclsnoy 
of  the  public  administration. 

For  this  I  congratulate  the  Mission  of  the 
Institute  of  Public  Administration  for  hav- 
ing had  the  Idea  of  obtaining  the  servloai 
of  an  efficient  Advisor  such  as  Mr.  Wesberry. 
I  congratulate  and  thank  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  showing  that 
what  has  been  spwnt  and  what  Is  spent  on 
Advisors  such  as  Mr.  Weaberry  is  an  Invest- 
ment of  high  productivity  for  those  countrtei 
which  need  help  and  are  In  the  process  ot 
accelerated  development  and  desire  to  main- 
tain It  and   continue  forward. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Jim  Wesberry  for  the 
magnificent  devotion  which  at  this  moment 
permits  me  the  enormous  satisfaction  of  be- 
ing the  carrier  of  the  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  award  a  decoration  rarely  given,  I 
am  sure,  to  Advisors  In  our  country  and  to 
give  to  the  two  entitlea  which  I  have  men- 
tioned and  to  Mr.  Wesberry  my  recognition 
and  my  hopes  that  he  will  continue  to  be 
with  us  whether  or  not  oiur  process  of  reoc» 
ganizatlon  as  an  Institution  or  that  of  the 
public  administration  has  terminated.  We 
need  him  in  order  to  continue  this  dynamio 
process  which  permits  not  only  giving  his 
knowledge  to  the  Institution  but  from  her* 
passing  it  on  and  the  continued  collabora- 
tion with  the  public  administration  until 
the  productivity  goals  desired  to  be  obtained 
by  the  Revolutionary  Government  an 
reached  In  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Response  or  James  P.  WKsBiBaT,  Jr. 

General  Oscar  Vargas  Prieto,  ComptroUer 
General  of  the  Republic,  distinguished  pub- 
lic officials.  General  Daniel  Vargas. 

I  accept  this  honor,  this  decoration,  M* 
only  in  my  name  and  the  name  of  my  coun- 
try but  also  In  the  name  of  you,  my  oolleagusi 
In  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  General 
because  as  you  know  all  that  has  been  ac» 
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„--nUsned.  which  General  Vargas  has  man- 
^JJThas  been  done  through  teamwork  In 
!!^i«lonB,  from  the  Organic  Law  to  the 
^hni^  Standards  of  Control  which  were 
nnbUflhed  yesterday  in  the  official  govem- 
^aat  newspaper.  AU  these  labors  have  not 
mine,  they  have  been  the  work  of  all 


•me  honor  of  this  decoration  is  second  only 
to  the  honor  of  having  been  able  to  work 
,,ttb  each  of  you,  of  having  been  professor 
of  lome  of  you,  of  having  been  collaborator 
,rtttk  you  aU.'  Many  Thanks. 


ADEQUATE  HOUSINa  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  critical  needs  in  our  Nation  is 
to  provide  adequate  housing  for  our  Na- 
tion's elderly  at  prices  they  can  afford. 
The  problem  is  especially  acute  In  rural 
areas  where  two-thirds  of  our  substand- 
ard housing  is  located,  much  of  which  is 
owned  by  older  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  recent  re- 
cess, I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  two 
federally  financed  projects  which  now 
provide  82  housing  units  for  senior  citi- 
ma  in  Phillipsbm-g  and  Beloit,  Kans. 
The  Federal  Government  spent  $1.2  mil- 
lion on  these  new  homes,  and  I  want  to 
report  to  the  Senate  that  the  people  now 
livliig  in  the  projects  are  satisfied  with 
their  new  homes.  I  am  convinced  that 
our  Federal  funds  were  well  spent. 

But  it  is  important  to  emphasize  that 
we  have  only  begun  to  meet  the  needs  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  older  Americans 
who  must  now  spend  their  retirement 
years  in  substandju-d  housing  or  pay  a 
large  proportion  of  their  retirement  In- 
comes for  decent  homes.  The  situation 
in  the  PhUhpsburg  and  Beloit  sirea  has 
been  alleviated,  but  more  help  is  needed 
in  other  parts  of  Kansas  and  across  the 
NaUon. 

My  visit  to  Beloit  and  PhilUpsburg  has 
gtyen  me  a  better  "feel"  for  the  problem 
we  face  and  programs  we  propose  than 
all  the  committee  reports  and  debate 
we  hear  in  Washington.  I  have  returned 
to  Washington  with  a  renewed  commit- 
ment to  pursue  legislation  in  the  housing 
field  which  I  have  introduced  and  which 
has  been  offered  by  other  Members  of 
Congress.  The  programs  we  have  now 
are  not  perfect — they  are  often  cumber- 
some and  full  of  redtape.  But  they  seek 
to  meet  a  clear  and  continuing  need;  the 
funds  have  been  well  spent  and  we  must 
continue  with  these  and  other  programs 
to  provide  adequate  housing  for  our 
senior  citizens. 


THE  SAD  RECORD  OP  THE  NIXON 
AD^aNISTRATION  IN  THE  FIELD 
OP  AGING 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  recently 

I  had  the  opportimlty  to  address  a  large 
crowd  of  senior  citizens  in  Miami 
Beach,  Pla.  The  crowd  was  also  ad- 
dressed, I  am  proud  to  say,  by  Senator 
QjORoi  McQovERN,  the  Democratic 
Party's  nominee  for  the  Presidency  of 
*e  United  States.  In  my  speech,  I 
pointed  out  the  inaction  of  the  Nixon 
wlnilnlstratlon  with  regard  to  the 
eUwly.  The  dismal  record  of  the  Nixon 
ft'lmlnlstratlon  in  this  area  clearly 
points  to  the  need  for  a  change,  which 


only  a  new  Presideat  and  a  new  ad- 
ministration can  give  us.  If  George  Me< 
GoTem  were  President.  I  am  confident 
that  we  would  replace  complacMscy 
with  action  when  dealing  with  the  vital 
needs  of  America's  elderly  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  speech  be  printed  in  the 

RECORI). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 

Addkxss  or  SiKATOB  CErtmcB 

Two  political  parties  are  meeting  here  in 
Florida  this  summer  to  name  their  Presiden- 
tial candidates. 

The  only  similarity  that  these  two  partial 
have  is  that  they  happen  to  be  meeting  in 
Miami  Beach. 

Already  the  Issues  are  sharply  drawn  on 
many  fronts.  Nowhere  is  this  more  clear-cut 
than  for  older  Americans. 

You  who  are  here  tonight  can  remember 
back  thru  the  years.  You  are  aware  that 
Democratic  leadership  brought  the  elderly 
Social  Security,  Medicare,  an  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act,  and  a  national  hot  meals  pro- 
gram— Just  to  name  a  few. 

You  remember,  also  that,  in  practically 
every  Instance,  these  people-serving  programs 
were  not  only  resisted,  but  in  many  cases, 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Republican  Party. 

With  this  consistent,  longstanding  nega- 
tive record  in  the  field  of  aging,  I  find  It  just 
a  bit  ironic  that  the  Bepubllcans  have  se- 
lected Florida  for  a  convention  site  a  State 
with  the  bluest  percentage  of  older  Amerl- 
cans  in  our  entire  Nation. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  maybe  it's  an 
appropriate  choice.  After  all,  Florida  has 
Disneyworld.  And  the  Republican's  program 
has  certainly  been  "Mickey  Mouse"  when  It 
comes  to  the  elderly. 

To  a  multlttide  of  Impoverished  older 
Americans,  however.  It  la  not  a  laughing 
matter; 

Not  when  you  have  to  subelst  on  a  m(mthly 
Social  Security  check  of  IIOO;  or  lees. 

Not  when  you  have  to  choose  between 
food  for  the  table  or  medicine  to  maintain 
your   health; 

Not  when  you  have  to  live  In  forced  isola- 
tion because  adequate  transportation  la  sim- 
ply not  available. 

NIXON  ADMINIsnATIOir  rAILXMOS 

And  what  has  been  the  response  of  the 
Nizon  Administration  to  theae  crltloal 
problems? 

To  put  it  bluntly,  we  have  a  President  who 
says  "yes"  to  privilege  and  "no"  to  human 
needs.  Because  of  his  indifference,  older 
Americans  have  been  hard  put  just  to  keep 
from  falling  farther  behind. 

You  now  pay  almost  as  much  In  out-of 
pocket  costs  for  health  care  as  the  year 
before  Medicare  began. 

And  for  the  first  time  In  our  history, — 
during  these  Nixon  years — ^poverty  among 
the  elderly  of  America  has  actually  increased. 
Instead  of  declined. 

Of  course,  the  need  for  changing  Admin- 
istrations exists,  not  only  for  the  elderly,  but 
for  Americans  of  all  ages. 

Americans  who  want  an  end  to  this  sense- 
less futile  war  in  Vietnam. 

Americans  who  want  an  equitable  tax 
system  that  does  not  p>enalize  the  ix>or  aiid 
protect  the  rich; 

Americans  who  want  full  value  for  their 
money;  and 

Americans  who  Insist  that  their  Nation 
not  only  be  powerful,  but  also  Just  and 
humane. 

Instead,  we  live  under  an  Administration 
which  somehow  can  always  jtistlfy  MUions 
of  dollars  for  more  bombs  axMl  mttl—  but 
becomes  tongue-tied  when  the  talk  turns  to 
human  needs. 


We  live  under  an  Administration  which 
presents  us  with  an  arms  control  pact  on 
one  day,  and  then  teUs  us  on  the  next  that 
the  military  budget  must  go  up  even  higher 
than  before. 

Purthermore,  diulng  this  Administration  a 
curious  infestation  has  set  in.  You  just  never 
know  when  a  "bug"  Is  going  to  show  ^'p— 
in  your  telephone  or  under  your  desk — espe- 
cially if  you  happen  to  be  a  Democrat! 

Well,  we  Democrats  know  what  to  do  about 
thla  kind  of  "bug."  We  don't  need  an  erter- 
mkiator;  we  just  need  votes. 

By  election  day  we  shall  have  the  votes  be- 
cause we  have  a  compeUtng  story  to  tell. 
And  no  part  of  that  story  is  more  lo^wrtant 
than  the  chapter  that  relates  to  the  "For- 
gotten American"  of  the  Nixon  years — twenty 
million  of  them — the  elderly  citizens  of  thla 
country! 

It  is  a  chapter  that  should  never  have  been 
written,  for  the  President — when  he  first 
took  of&ce — could  easily  have  built  upon  the 
solid  achievements  of  earlier  Democratic 
Administrations. 

But,  the  Nixon  Administration  closed  Its 
eyes  to  the  everyday  problems  confronting 
the  elderly.  It  became  a  silent  psirtner  In 
banishing  millions  of  older  Americans  from 
the  mainstream  of  society — a  society  which 
they  worked  most  of  their  lives  to  build  and 
improve. 

AU  the  elderly  want,  ail  they  ask.  is  a  fair 
hearing  of  their  case  In  the  highest  councils 
of  the  government. 

Yet,  this  Administration  chooses  to  hear 
only  the  voices  of  the  rich  and  powerful. 

When  the  faceless  contributors  to  the  Re- 
publican multi-million  doUar  campaign 
chest  want  to  be  heard,  they  simply  call  on 
high  level  Administration  officials. 

When  I.T.T.  or  Lockheed  wants  an  answer, 
they  go  directly  to  the  White  House  and 
get  action. 

But  if  the  elderly  want  to  be  heard,  the 
record  is  all  too  clear;  they  must  .*ielp  Install 
a  Democratic  Administration  in  vVashlngton. 

INCOMX  8TSATK3T 

Tot  the  Democrats  were  listening — and 
then  acted — when  the  elderly  needed  a  16 
percent  increase  In  Social  Security  benefits 
in  1970.  But  not  the  Republicans,  not  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  Inatead.  the  Republicans  were 
originally  willing  to  settle  for  a  mere  7  per- 
cent raise — an  increase  already  outstripped 
by  Inflation. 

The  Democrats  were  listening — and  acted 
again — when  older  Americans  pleaded  for  a 
10  percent  Social  Security  raise  in  1971.  But 
not  the  Republicans,  not  President  Nixon. 
His  belated  request  for  a  5  percent  increase 
came  only  after  it  was  readily  apparent  that 
a  more  substantial  raise  was  needed  to  offset 
the  diminished  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar. 

The  Democrats  were  also  listening — and 
again  acted — to  provide  the  elderly  with  a 
20  percent  Social  Security  Increase  a  few 
days  ago,  that  it  was  my  privilege  to  spon- 
sor. But  not  the  Republicans,  not  President 
Nixon.  He  was  willing  to  settle  for  a  puny  5 
percent,  which  again  would  not  even  have 
kept  pace  with  rising  prices. 

And  yet,  the  Preeldent's  own  Press  Secre- 
tary cynically  called  my  propoeed  20  percent 
Increase  a  purely  "political"  maneuver. 

Now  I  ask  you,  here  and  now,  is  a  20 
percent  raise  playing  politics  when  Social 
Sectirity  benefits  for  widows  amounted  to 
only  about  $114  a  mcmthr 

Is  It  playing  polltloa  when  Social  Seotolty 
payments  for  the  typical  retired  worker  av- 
eraged just  imder  $1,600  a  year,  almost  $400 
below  the  aovenunenfB  own  poverty  line? 

!■  It  playing  poUtiM  wbaii  nearty  s  rall- 
Uon  pereoBs  6S  and  oMar— a  fourth  of  aU 
the  elderly  in  Amartoa  llva  la  abject  poverty, 
m  this,  tlM  rtobeat  lotion  In  hlstoryf 

If  that's  playing  polttles,  I  say  to  the  Be- 
publlcans: "make  the  moet  of  It!"  Take  your 
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caa«  to  the  country.  Remind  the  people  that, 
becauee  of  Democratic  leadership  In  Con- 
gress, older  Americans  will  receive  an  addl- 
tlonai  $10  billion  In  Social  Security  benefits. 
But,  If  the  Nixon  Administration  had  pre- 
vailed, there  would  be  nearly  1  million  more 
persons  85  and  older  on  the  poverty  rolls 
today 

axoBOSRiNC  oy  paioarmB 

Still,  a  hopelessly  insufficient  Income  strat- 
egy is  by  no  means  the  only  falling  of  the 
Administration.  The  elderly  have  stillered  in 
othwways — especially  because  of  a  distorted 
sense  of  spending  priorities. 

We  could,  for  example,  abolish  poverty  for 
aU  older  Americana  for  what  It  oo*t«  to  run 
the  war  In  Southeast  AMa  for  just  three 
months. 

We  could  broaden  Medicare  coverage  to  In- 
clude out-of-hospltal  prescription  drugs  for 
what  we  now  ifpend  for  a  single  aircraft 
carrier. 

We  could  eetabllsh  a  comprehensive  man- 
power retraining  program  for  older  workers 
for  the  cost  of  one  submarine. 

Yet,  the  elderly  see  a  Nation  which  boasts 
a  groes  national  product  of  more  than  $1 
trillion,  but  In  which  millions  of  older  per- 
sons are  faced  with  oondltlona  of  stark  pri- 
vation and  despair. 

They  see  a  Nation  where  the  median  family 
Income  Is  over  $10,000,  but  In  which  nearly 
one-fourth  of  all  aged  couples  have  Incomea 
below  $3,000. 

They  also  see  an  Administration  which 
was  willing  to  allocate  the  same  amount  of 
reaources  for  the  Older  Americans  Act  as 
was  assigned  to  the  Pentagon  solely  to  pro- 
mote  Its  own   public-relations   programs. 

WHTTX    HOUaS    CONT^IXNCB    ON    AOENG 

And  I  put  this  additional  question  to 
you:  Why  has  this  Administration  Ignored 
the  major  recommendations  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  which  met  late 
last  year? 

A  major  piirpoee  of  this  Conference  was 
to  establish  a  cloarcut  challenge  for  action. 

Ominous  signs  of  the  Administration's  In- 
difference were  evident  early  during  the 
year.  The  President  and  his  Administration 
began,  as  you  may  remember,  by  slashing 
the  meager  budget  of  the  agency  charged 
with    administering    the    Older    Americans 

Act. 

Later,  In  this  White  Houae  Conference  year, 
the  President  and  his  Administration  also 
oppoeed' 

Legislation  to  establish  a  national  senior 
service  corps; 

.A  proposal  to  offer  midcareer  services  for 
unemployed  or  underemployed  persons  46 
and  older: 

Continuation  of  a  housing  program  for 
older  Americana,  even  though  It  did  not  have 
a  slngtle  falltire  during  Its  entire  existence; 

Not  one  major  initiative  emerged  from 
the  President  or  his  Executive  Agencies.  In- 
stead, they  were  about  to  turn  the  White 
House  Conference  Into  a  political  circus. 

Thanks  to  the  concern  expressed  by  Con- 
gress— and  the  outrage  expressed  by  many  in 
this  audience  and  elsewhere — the  Adminis- 
tration was  prodded  Into  action  which  helped 
to  salvage  the  Conference. 

But  hATlng  been  forced  to  hear  from  the 
delegates  at  the  Oonfarence.  did  the  Admin- 
istration then  heed  their  unmistakable  call 
for  action? 

Mo.  I  am  afraid  th*t  the  sorry  record 
ooBtlntus. 

It  has  totally  ignored  the  White  House 
OootevDoe  reoacmnandatlona  for  a  reorga- 
nlsMl  and  reTttallaad  Federal  agency  on 
aclns-  Tnnttarl.  It  has  proposed  that  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  should  continue  to  be 
BiUmarged  in  the  TMt  bureaucracy  within 


the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  President  and  his  Administration 
steadfastly  oppoeed  a  meals  for  the  elderly 
program — which  was  sponsored  by  Congress- 
man Pepper — almost  until  the  very  moment 
that  Congress  passed  It. 

COWCXDSION 

On  aging,  then,  the  President  and  his  Ad- 
ministration have  struck  out. 

Tonight  we  have  begun  to  tell  the  story 
of  their  failure. 

The  candidates  who  follow  me  on  this  plat- 
form will  give  you  their  ideas  for  change. 

One  of  them  will  be  your  nominee. 

He  will  need  your  help  and  support  to  teU 
the  story  as  it  really  is  .  .  the  story  of  the 
Nixon  Administration's  consistent  failure  to 
attend  to  the  urgent  needs  of  the  elderly  of 
America. 

That  failure  has  been  with  us  since  Jan- 
uary 19fl9,  almost  four  long  years.  Believe  me, 
it's  time  to  elect  a  Democratic  President  this 
November ! 


EXCESS  PROPERTY  DISTRIBUTION 
PROGRAM  OP  OFFICE  OF  ECO- 
NOMIC OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow morning  will  be  the  first  session 
of  the  conference  committee  on  legisla- 
tion renewing  the  authority  of  the  Ofllce 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  I  Invite  the 
attention  of  the  conferees  and  my  other 
colleagues  to  a  provision  of  that  legisla- 
tion which  I  consider  to  be  of  crucial 
importance  to  vocational  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities,  antlpoverty  agen- 
cies and  many  other  public  service  pro- 
grams throughout  the  Nation  and  to 
all  taxpayers  who  believe  in  saving  the 
Qovemment  money  and  staving  off  the 
need  for  tax  increases. 

I  refer  to  the  amendment  I  submitted 
and  which  the  Senate  adopted  on  June 
29,  authorizing  the  conduct  of  an  excess 
property  distribution  program  and  of 
access  to  Federal  supply  sources,  vehicles, 
and  telecommunications  for  Federal 
grantees. 

The  purpose  of  that  amendment  was 
to  stave  off  inuninent  action  by  the  Gen/- 
eral  Services  Administration  to  kill  the 
existing  excess  property  and  supply 
source  privileges  of  grantees.  I  offered 
that  amendment  in  response  to  GSA's 
announcement  in  the  Federal  Register 
that  termination  of  the  program  w£U3  un- 
der consideration.  At  that  time,  the  dead- 
line for  submission  of  comments  to  GSA 
on  the  proposed  rule  change  was  July  1. 
In  the  absence  of  a  response  from  GSA 
to  my  inquiries  about  the  potential  Im- 
pact of  eliminating  the  program,  I  offered 
the  amendment  which  was  accepted  by 
the  Senate. 

Since  the  amendment  was  adopted, 
GSA  has  agreed  to  extend  the  period  for 
comments  until  July  31. 

However.  I  am  most  unhappy  to  have 
to  report,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  unilaterally 
gone  ahead  and  terminated  its  own  ex- 
cess property  program  for  grantees  as  ot 
July  14. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
circular  sent  by  HEW  announcing  ter- 
mination of  the  grantee  pro(?ram. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  circular 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


MANtr&L    CnUTTTUlK — MATiaixi.    MANAcmait* 
tTSK  or  BXCKSS  PXOFEBTT  ON  OlAKTa 

1.  Purpose. — This  circular  provides  Depait. 
ment  policy  regarding  the  use  of  excess  pw. 
sonal  property  by  grantees. 

2.  Background. — It  has  been  detennlasd 
that  the  use  of  excess  personal  property  by 
grantees  wUl  be  discontinued  inasmuch  u 
the  majority  of  HEW  grantees  are  eligible  fet 
donation  of  personal  property  under  the  D». 
partment's  surplus  piropsrty  donation  pio. 
gram. 

3.  Policy. — It  is  the  policy  of  HEW  that  ths 
use  of  excess  personal  property  by  grantiM 
not  be  authorized.  Section  103-43.330  of  tU 
HEW  Materiel  Management  Manual  is  in  the 
process  of  being  revised  to  reflect  this  poUey. 

4.  AccountaXrility. — Pederslly-owned  p«r- 
sonal  property  presently  in  the  possession  of 
grantees  will  continue  to  be  accounted  for  in 
accorxlance  with  current  regulations. 

5.  Effective  Date. — This  circular  is  effecttn 
immediately. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  thl«  de- 
cision by  Secretary  Richardson  to  end  the 
program  completely  '/iolates  the  spirit  of 
the  GSA  decision  to  extend  its  period  for 
comments  on  the  proposed  change;  and 
of  the  Senate's  June  29  approval  of  nay 
amendmoit.  At  the  very  time  that  QfiA 
has  admitted  the  subject  deserves  fur- 
ther consideration,  and  at  the  very  time 
that  the  legislation  is  pending  before  the 
Congress,  we  find  that  HEW  has  already 
made  up  its  mind. 

In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  the  vo- 
cational and  technical  schools  alone  haye 
received  nearly  $8  million  worth  of  valu- 
able property  since  the  excess  property 
program  starter.  The  machinery  and 
equipment  acqtilred  imder  the  program 
have  helped  to  provide  graduates  of  the 
programs  with  the  most  up-to-date, 
sophisticated  and  salable  job  skills.  Ttie 
University  of  Minnesota  received  more 
than  $6  million  worth  of  excess  property 
in  1971,  and  President  Malcolm  Moos  bat 
written  to  me  that  loss  of  access  to  thk 
property  "Would  have  a  major  imiMet 
upon  our  program,  and,  accordingly,  OD 
the  taxpayer." 

Warren  W.  Helsler,  director  of  the 
community  action  program  in  White 
Earth,  Minn.,  has  told  the  GSA  that— 

The  ability  to  purchase  from  GSA  bai 
saved  the  American  taxpayer  at  least  $S8J>1T 
from  this  one  comparatively  smaU  agency, 
alone.  ...  If  we  had  been  required  to  pur- 
chase (the  goods)  at  retail  they  wouid  ban 
cost,  at  a  very  minimum,  at  least  doubk 
that. 

In  an  article  In  the  edition  of  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  and  News  of 
July  16,  Ralph  Nader  points  out  that— 

Items  purchased  by  federal  grantees  from 
Q8A  s\irplu8  are  not  frivolous.  They  tnclwH 
office  supplies,  school  laboratory  Items,  clean- 
ing materials  and  other  essentials.  Pran 
spark  plugs  to  garbage  cans,  some  punshsie 
prices  have  been  as  much  as  50  to  66  percent 
lower. 

Nader  also  offers  a  revealing  analysil 
and  history  of  the  move  to  terminate  the 
excess  property  and  supply  programs  far 
grantees.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr  Nader's  article  be  printed  In  tl>$ 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riooifc 
as  follows: 


July  19,  1972 
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nnA  amjkitT  Plah  Thexatkkxd  torts    tha    OSA    program    with    mlslaartlng 

^    ,       ,.«ii««-     h«ioitais    and  alarums  about  minor  abuses.  Instead  of  ssa- 

gbould    schools^  ,f2ii2^U^«  C^ol^  ^  t»i»t  abuses  an  stopped,  ha  wanU  to 

gOtK  recipients  of  '•^«*L*!!^,?n^^?^  thiow  out  ths  entire  program.  In  election 

J^urchsse  or  use  needed  «'"lPf «^Vff^  vear,  a  booming  $»)0  bUlLi  wholesals  and 

a«  federal  g*''"^*"!^  to'^^fth^*^?*^'  distribution  lobby  Is  obviously  worth  more 

0,  riiould  they  b«/«<l"'"*?^»,'i^Vrt^?  to  ths  White  House  than  a  paltry  $400  mil- 

„  the  market  at  "f.^f  ,^,^"  P^^f!!^  ^^  lion    saving    to    the    taxpayer    and    better 

TOls  IS  the  question  that  ^"  Pi«*f  J^«  equipped  ^hools  and  hospitals. 

wtTon  administration  and  a  power  ooalitlon  m    Kt~                               ~~r 


o/wholesalere  and  dlstrlbutore,  with  annual 
^u,  of  S300  bUllon,  against  an  unorganized 
a^p  of  federal  grant  recipients  In  the  ed- 
Rational,  health,  research  and  local  govem- 
Qi^ntal  fields 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  find  It 
sad  and  ironic  that  at  a  time  when  the 
administration  is  concerned  about  in- 
flation and  Is  Invoking  price  and  wage 
controls,  they  are  attempting  to  gut  per- 


it^  started  in  1967  when  the  Johnson      controls,  tney  are  aiiempimg  w  gui  pci- 
iminlstratlon  inituted  a  policy  permitting     haps  the  most  effective  and  most  Justl- 


gdmlnlstratlon 
the  General  Services  Administration,  t  gov- 
enunent's  buying  agent,  to  open  its  supply 
jcrtiroee  in  ftUflllment  of  grart  programs. 
Also  OSA  excess  property  could  be  borrowed 
by  these  recipients,  xinder  the  1967  regula- 
tton  The  idea  was  to  stretch  the  federal 
gnat  dollar.  Professor  Fairfax  Leary  claims 
It  la  saving  the  taxpayers  about  $400  million 
a  vear. 

There  are  other  advantages  to  the  GSA 
poUcy,  which  the  White  House  has  now 
dcmaoded  be  revoked.  For  example,  a  south- 
em  city's  department  of  education  says  the 
policy  saves  on  inventory  tie-up?  and  paper- 
work and  permits  quicker  purchases  at  about 
35  percent  savings.  Another  state  department 
of  education  notes,  not  only  savings  of  al- 
most 44  percent,  but  more  realistic,  com- 
petitive bids  from   private  suppliers. 

Rigged  bids,  collusion,  and  outright  monop- 
oilfts  have  long  been  associated  with  state 
and  local  government  procurement  practices. 
Private  hospitals  and  other  research  and 
educational  Institutions  which  have  to  ptir- 
cliaae  diagnostic,  therapeutic  and  scientific 
instruments  have  had  similar  experiences. 
The  comparstlvriy  tiny  GSA  regular  and 
aurplus  supply  outlet  helps  keep  corporate 
price  gougers  less  greedy  and  a  little  micve 
competltve. 

Items  purchased  by  federal  grantees  from 
OSA  surplus  are  not  frivolous:  they  Include 
oOce  supplies,  school  laboratory  Items. 
cleaning  materials  and  other  essentials.  Prom 
spark  plugs  to  garbage  cans  some  purchase 
prices  have  been  as  much  as  50  to  66  percent 
lower. 

The  National  Association  of  Wholesalere, 
and  Its  allied  trade  groups,  have  been  lobby- 
ing strenuously  for  the  past  five  years  to 
overturn  government  attempts  to  devise  gov- 
ernment procurement  (policies  that  save  tax- 
payers' money.  In  1969  they  succeeded,  also 
through  the  White  House,  In  blocking  OSA 
from  coordinating  purchases  with  state  and 
local  governments.  GSA  bus's  directly  from 
the  manufacturers.  Most  state  emd  local  gov- 
ernments buy  from  wholesalere,  p>aylng  over 
16  bUllon  a  year  In  markups  and  commis- 
sions. This  Inefficient  procurement  pattern 
often  benefits  campaign  contrlbuton  and 
corrupts  state  and  local  politics. 

3o  powerful  was  the  lobbying  effort  of  the 
NAW  coalition  on  Congress  and  the  White 
House  that  the  GSA  dropped  Its  plan  In  1969, 
Just  as  It  Is  now  about  to  Implement  a  White 
House  directive  to  close  Its  doors  to  federal 
grant  recipients.  In  recent  weeks,  some  of 
these  recipients,  such  as  junior  colleges,  are 
mounting  a  protest  from  all  over  the  nation. 
They  are  demanding  a  public  hearing  so  that 
all  the  facts  can  be  considered  openly  and 
not  In  closed-door  exchanges  between  budget 
director  Caspar  Weinberger  and  trade  asso- 
ciation representatives. 

Financially  hard-pressed  local  govern- 
ments and  vocational  schools  want  to  state 
their  case  and  show  how  they  have  been  able 
to  purchase  or  use  needed  equipment  that 
they  otherwise  could  not  have  afforded.  Their 
chief  supporter  In  Congress  has  been  Sen. 
Walter  Mondale,  D-Mlnn. 

Weinberger  likes  to  talk  about  economy  In 
government,  but  he  praotlces  waste  and  dls- 


flable  price  control  mechanism  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  closing,  I  suggest  that  the  Issue  un- 
derljdng  this  legislation  Is  whether  the 
Government  should  be  aicouraged  to  do 
Eill  it  can  to  save  money  for  the  taxpay- 
ers; and  whether  vital  and  significant 
public  service  programs  should  be  threat- 
ened or  diluted  simply  because  the  sug- 
gestion has  been  made — although  not 
documented — that  some  businessmen  are 
not  satisfied  with  their  present  level  of 
profits. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  some  of  the  letters 
and  telegrams  I  have  received  In  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  which  Is  under 
consideration  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee ;  and  in  addition,  some  letters  received 
by  the  Retired  Professional  Action 
Group,  which  has  taken  an  active  in- 
terest in  this  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord. 
as  follows: 

MlNNXAPOUS   PUBI..XC    SCHOOLS, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Jutm.^,  1972. 

Hon.  WALTKK  F.  MONDAIX, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  Sknatok  Mondau::  I  have  been  In- 
fonned  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Vocational  Education  In  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota that  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  Is  going  to  amend  the 
regulations  that  wUl  declare  State  grant  and 
aid  programs  In  vocational-technical  edu- 
cation Ineligible  for  Federal  Excess  Property. 
I  am  completely  unable  to  fathom  the  logic 
of  this  particular  action.  The  detrimental 
effect  on  vocational  and  agricultural  pro- 
grams In  the  State  of  Minnesota  would  be 
overwhelming. 

This  particular  program  has  allowed  dlrec- 
tora  of  vocational  programs  and  instructore 
In  vocational  and  industrial  educational  pro- 
grams to  Initiate  flexible,  unique  and  Indl- 
vlduaUzed  programs  that  serve  all  of  the 
young  people  In  our  commvmlty.  The  ac- 
quisition of  this  property  and  Its  utUlty 
eliminates  a  tremendous  financial  burden 
on  the  individual  school  districts,  and  It  also 
eliminates  a  tremendous  purchasing  burden 
on  the  part  of  the  Instructors  who  are  ac- 
tively working  with  our  young  people. 

I  do  not  see,  under  any  conceivable  fash- 
lon,  that  this  action  would  benefit  educa- 
tional programs  either  In  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota or  In  our  entire  country.  I  would  like 
you  to  take  any  action  necessary  from  your 
office  to  halt  this  particular  amendment  to 
the  .-egulatlons. 

Please  adrlse  me  of  any  action  that  you  are 
taking /or  anything  that  I  might  do  as  Di- 
rector of  Vocational  Education  In  the  city 
of  Minneapolis  to  halt  this  particular  action. 
Sincerely, 

CHAEUS  F.  NlCHOIiS. 

Director,  VocatioruU,  Technioai  and  In- 
duitrial  tduoatitm. 


MiMirBBOTA  Stats  Advisost  Cottn- 

en,  rOS  VOCATIONAl.  EntrCATION, 

St.  Paul.  Minn.,  Jutu  28,  1972. 
Mr.  M.  S.  MxEKEE, 

Commissioner.  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.O. 

DxAB  Ma.  Mzxxu:  This  is  to  formaUy  re- 
quest on  behalf  of  vocational  education  In 
Minnesota  that  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration reconsider  the  change  in  rules  and 
regulations  as  proposed  by  subpart  101-4S.S. 
UtUlzatlon  of  Excess,  as  presented  on  pages 
10969  and  10»60.  Federal  Register,  Vol.  37, 
No.  106.  Tbuisday,  June  1,  1972. 

The  avallabUlty  of  excess  equipment  has 
been  of  immsasurabls  benefit  to  the  men  and 
women  of  Minnesota  who  are  looking  to  vo- 
cational education  programs  to  prepare  them 
for  a  productive  life  and  career.  It  has  re- 
sulted in  making  avaUabls  to  Minnesota  aaxoB 
$13,236,069.17  worth  of  equipment  and  train- 
ing materials  since  the  inception  of  the  pro- 
gram in  October  1962  for  Manpower  Dsvel- 
opment  and  Training  Programs.  In  addition, 
tha  eUglbUlty  of  stats  vocational  education 
programs  for  utilisation  of  excess  property  In 
August  of  1971  has  resulted  in  the  transfer 
of  $7,861^41.70  worth  of  equipment  and 
training  materials  as  of  May  6,  1972.  That  U 
the  value  of  equipment  if  it  were  necessary 
for  our  institutions  to  purchase  these  mate- 
rials now. 

Since  much  of  the  equipment  and  mate- 
rials available  for  excess  property  distrllru- 
tlon  Is  uniquely  applicable  to  vocational  edu- 
cation prf)grams,  we  would  suggest  that  the 
proposed  change  in  regulations  will  have  the 
ultimate  effect  of  simply  adding  to  the  cost 
of  educational  services  for  the  taxpayere  of 
the  United  States.  Obviously,  private  enter- 
prise speculatore  ptirchaslng  such  equipment 
will  undoubtedly  do  so  In  anticipation  of  re- 
sale of  such  property  to  the  educational  mar- 
ket place.  It  goes  without  saying  that  such 
business  activity  cannot  be  pvirsued  without 
a  profit  motivation  and  consequently  a  re- 
sulting unnecessary  additional  cost  to  the 
taxpayere. 

For  these  reasons  I  strongly  urge  you  on 
behalf  of  vocational  education,  the  taxpayere 
and  the  State  Advisory  CouncU  of  Mmnssota 
to  urge  a  reconsideration  and  cancellation 
of  the  proposed  changes  In  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  suggested  by  the  reference  above. 
Sincerely  youra, 

Geobgc  DxLong. 

Chairman. 

xnnvmsrrr  or  MiKiriaoTA, 

June  29,  1972. 
Hon.  Waltxs  8.  Mokdai*, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Reference:   Proposed  rule  change  published 
in  the  Federal  Register,  Vol.  67,  No.  106. 

Dkas  Sis:  We  are  disturbed  to  learn  that 
It  Is  proposed  to  discontinue  the  practice  of 
allowing  institutions  with  government  grants 
the  prtTllege  of  obtaining  excess  property 
through  the  Oeneral  Services  Administra- 
tion. 

It  has  b»  n  our  experience  that  excess 
property  given  to  Institutions  such  as  oure 
has  been  very  effectively  used.  Some  of  it, 
such  as  standard  instruments,  machine 
tools,  etc.,  finds  direct  use  In  enabling  tis  to 
replace  worn  out  or  obsolete  eqvilpment.  In 
many  other  cases,  apiparatus  which  wotild 
be  considered  as  scrap  nuiterial  in  the  com- 
mercial world  can  be  dismantled  for  oom- 
ponents  which  find  direct  use  in  our  teach- 
ing and  research  laboratories  and  shops. 

I  slnosrely  hops  that  tha  Oaneral  Serrloea 
Administration  will  not  carry  out  the  pro- 
posed change  In  rules.  The  taxpayer  will  be 
ths  loaer  If  this  change  Is  made. 
Sincerely  youre, 

Ai,nua>  O.  C.  Nz^, 
Regents  Professor  of  Physics. 
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OALV13TON,  TKX., 

June  18.  1972. 
Senator  Walteb  P.  Uohdalz, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wcuhinffton,  D.O.: 

Am  Informed  "HKW"  siispanded  all  ezcees 
property  to  PWlenU  gr&ntees  aa  of  July  17th. 
TliU  action  seems  unduly  pre-emptory  In 
vlrw  of  current  conference  committee  con- 
sideration on  S.  3010  and  OSA's  30  day  post- 
ponement. Most  heartily  object  to  apparent 
violation  of  due  process. 

M.  M.  PI.KXCO. 
PresidetU,  Galveston  College. 

Wadena,  Minn., 

June  18,  1972. 
Senator  Walteb  P.  Moitdale, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Honorabls  Sbnatok  Mondal,s:  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Perbam  school  board  tuid 
the  Lakes  Vocational  Center  board  Detroit 
lakes  and  as  such  are  interested  In  high  qrial- 
ity  education.  We  heartily  support  the  Mon- 
dala  amendment  on  excess  prcperty  and  op- 
pose  H.B.W.   termination  of   the  program. 

Skxbman  Maitot, 
Member  of  Lakes  Vocational  Center  Board. 

3t.  Paui.,  MncN.,  June  29, 1972. 

Senator  Waltxb  M.  Mondal.e, 
Senate  Office  Bldg., 
Washington,  DC: 

We  have  been  notified  that  Q.S.A.  pur- 
chasing resource  will  no  longer  be  available 
to  federally  funded  programs.  The  purchase 
of  O.S.A.  supplies  and  equipment  la  substan- 
tially lees  costly  than  purchasing  on  the  open 
market,  while  the  administration  oontlnues 
to  reduce  funding  for  local  federally  funded 
programs  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  their 
purchasing  resources  It  shouldn't  take  long 
to  bury  our  oommunlty  action  agency.  The 
Ramsey  action  programs  strongly  recom- 
mends that  everything  possible  be  done  to 
rescind  this  action.  I  believe  I  have  pointed 
out  that  this  action  clearly  points  out  that 
program  will  sufTer  greatly  If  this  action  Is 
Implemented. 

Father  Charlzs  Track, 
Chairman  of  the  Board/Ramsey  .Action 
Program. 

Cn-Y  or  3t.  Paul, 

July  3,  1972 
Mr.  Phtt.tf  Sanchez, 

National   OEO   Director.   Office   of  Sconomic 
Opportunity,    Executive    Office    of    the 
President,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deak  Mr.  Sanche*:   I  found  out  recently 
that    new    federal    regulations   will   prohibit 
federally    funded    programs    such    as    Model 
Cities  from  purchasing  surplus  supplies  and 
equipment  through  the  General  Service  Ad- 
ministration as  of  Jul/  1,   1972. 

This  will  certainly  damage  the  effective- 
ness of  all  Model  Cities  programs.  Including 
our  program  in  Saint  Paul.  I  would  most 
strongly  urge  you  to  do  whatever  you  can  to 
rescind  this  regulation. 

At  a  time  like  this,  when  the  whole  thrust 
of  governmental  activities  Is  toward  decen- 
tralization, enforcement  of  this  regulation 
will  deal  a  crippling  blow  to  all  of  our  efforts 
In  this  direction. 
Sincerely, 

Lawrence  D.  Cohkn, 

Mayor. 

Red  Wing  .Area  Vocational 

TscHNiCAL  Institute, 
Red  Wing,  Minn..  June  23, 1972. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
Old  Senate  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mond.\le:  It  has  oome  to 
our  attention  that  a  proposed  revision  of 
Federal  procurement  regulations,  subpart 
101-48-320,    would    severely    limit    or    com- 


plertely  cut  off  the  supply  of  excess  property 
to  vocational-technical  education. 

The  excess  property  program  has  estab- 
lished an  excellent  cost  benefit  ratio  when 
used  In  vocational-technical  programs.  In 
some  cases,  prog^rams  have  been  developed 
on  the  strength  of  being  able  to  p)&rtlclpate 
In  the  excess  property  program.  In  other 
cases,  the  excess  propyerty  program  is  the 
only  practical  sotirce  for  materials,  equip- 
ment and  supplies.  Without  these  sources 
of  supply,  the  training  of  our  young  people 
will  have  to  be  reduced  or  provided  at  in- 
creased oosta. 

Therefore,  we  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
present  rules   concerning  the  use  of  excess 
property  In  vocational  education  should  not 
be  made  more  restrictive. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  R.  Dunn, 

Director. 

ClTT    or    DtTLDTH, 

Duluth,  Minn..  June  29,  1972. 
Hon.  Waltee  P.  Mondale, 
UJS.  Senate, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Last  week  this 
ofllce  received  notice  through  the  State  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Office  that  GSA  "Is  con- 
sidering the  adoption  of  revised  rules  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  QSA  and  other  Oovem- 
ment  sources  of  supply  by  recipients  of  Fed- 
eral grants.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  directed  GSA  to  propose  discon- 
tinuance of  the  authorization  permitting 
Federal  grantees  to  use  Federal  supply 
soiu-ces."  This  was  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  Vol.  37,  June  1,  1972,  and  set  to  go 
Into  effect  "'within  30  days  after  the  date 
of  publication  of  this  notice  In  the  Federal 
Register." 

We  find  this  proposal  highly  objectionable 
In  that  It  further  limits  activities  such  as 
the  Duluth  Community  Action  Program  from 
performing  its  assigned  mission.  Much  of  the 
equipment  we  have  In  the  Central  Neigh- 
borhood Community  Center,  which  is  geared 
for  the  usage  by  staff  and  low-income  com- 
munity people,  has  come  through  GSA. 

In  addition.  Region  V,  Chicago,  cut  back 
our  program  from  $209,000  In  1971  to  *205,- 
000  for  program  year  (PY)  1972.  Now  we 
have  been  verbally  Informed  that  Region  V 
Is  cutting  our  program  an  additional  three 
percent  for  PY  73  to  $199,000.  One  direct 
result  Is  that  our  community  service  staff 
win  have  to  be  reduced.  Because  of  Inflation, 
which  has  paid  little  heed  to  Congressional 
allocations,  and  other  costs  that  are  sched- 
uled to  go  up,  we  will  have  to  reduce  other 
services. 

I  cannot  believe  that  you  or  other  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  that  agree  there  is  poverty 
in  this  nation  and  that  there  Is  need  to  al- 
leviate this  condition  can  go  along  with 
GSAs  actions.  It  is  bad  enough  that  the  ad- 
ministration seems  to  care  little  for  the  poor, 
aged,  young  and  other  alienated  people  In 
this  country,  I  would  hope  that  you,  as  our 
representative  In  Congress,  move  to  oppose 
this  action  by  GSA  and  place  the  burden  of 
proof  for  the  action  on  GSA.  If  there  Is 
waste,  then  let  the  agency  responsible  pay, 
not  the  legitimate  needful  recipients  of  the 
.ervices  this  nation  is  pledged  to  provide. 
Sincerely. 

Jerrt  Singer, 

Director. 

Oanbt  Area  Vocational-Technical 

Institute, 
Canby,  Minn..  June  19. 1972. 
Hon.  Waltee  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senator  from  Minnesota 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Mondale:  I  received  In  the  mall 
this  past  week  information  regarding  a  p)os8l- 
ble  propoeiU  to  amend  HEW  regulations  that 
would  declare  State  Grant  aaid  Aid  Programs 


In  the  Vocational  Technical  Education  insu. 

glbl«  for  Federal  Excess  Propsrty.         ^^ 
W«  in  the  VooaiUonAl  Education  in  m..^ 

sota,  have  utuized  this  program  to  %  om 

exteait  and  I  would  h*t«  to  ssa  it  fail  brOi 

wayslds.  '  "■ 

I  would  appreciate  your  oontaotlng  tbt  ha. 

low  named  person  and  check  out  this  nnaJio! 

proposal.  *' 

Mr.  Elliott  L.  Richardson,  S«cr«tary 
Health,  Education  &  Welfare  DepartniMi 
Washington,  D.C.  ^^ 

Thank  you  for  your  oooparatlon  in  thii 

matter. 

Sincerely, 

DBWAIN  L.  ENOLUmj, 

Dirtotor. 

SOTTTHWEST  Minnesota  State  Colleob, 

Marshall,  Minn.,  June  28  'l»n 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  The  lt«n  la  the 
Federal  Register  giving  notice  of  inteot  to 
discontinue  Excess  Property  prlvllegee  to  r». 
dplents  of  Federal  Grants  U  very  serious  aad 
shocking  n*ws.  This  is  a  retrograde  st«p  tlat 
cannot  be  supported  by  the  Division  of  8ol- 
ezioe  and  Blathematlos  at  Southwest  Miwit,- 
sota  State  College. 

In  this  period  of  rising  ooete  and  high 
taxes,  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  edtios- 
tlonal  and  scientific  equipment  to  suppl»> 
ment  our  reduced  budget.  Meet  of  the  Itcmi 
would  not  have  otherwise  been  available  to 
us  simply  because  we  could  not  have  afforted 
to  buy  them.  Without  the  excess  property  ob- 
talned  from  govenunent  agencies  our  educa- 
tional programs  would  have  been  dsAclnt 
to  that  degree. 

Southwest  Mlnneeota  State  College  la  a 
fairly  new  college,  eertabllstoed  In  1967, 
Througji  the  Excess  Property  Program  wt 
have  obtained  items  amounting  to  aiwv^ 
$750,000  in  value.  Much  of  this  has  been  eleo- 
tronlo  gear  and  instrumentation.  We  also 
have  been  able  to  obtain  a  hua  for  the  phy- 
sically handicapped  student  program  whlcli 
Is  of  great  value. 

It  would  be  greatly  appreciated  If  the  Osn- 
eral  Services  Administration  would  reoon- 
aider  Its  proposed  course  of  action  and  con- 
tinue to  permit  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing to  obttiln  needed  educational  and  sclsD- 
tlflc  equipment.  Without  the  Excess  Propertj 
Program  our  ability  to  serve  our  students  ade- 
quately will  be  lessened. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  P.  Frazikr, 
Chairman,  Diviaion  of  Science  and 

Mathematics. 

Faribault  Area  Vocational 

Technical  School, 
Faribault,  Minn..  June  22. 1972. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  By  now  you  have 
likely  heard  from  a  number  of  Minnesota 
vocational  educators  relative  to  a  proposal 
to  amend  the  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Regulations  to  declare  state  grant  and 
aids  programs  In  vocational-technical  educa- 
tion ineligible  for  Federal  Excess  Property. 

This  program  has  been  a  valuable  source 
of  equipment  and  supplies  for  the  voca- 
tional-technical programs  of  Minnesota  aud 
the  nation.  It  is  very  important  that  ma- 
terials such  as  those  we  have  received  under 
the  Federal  Excess  Property  Program  be 
avaUable  to  vocational-technical  Institute! 
such  as  ours  if  we  are  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide an  effective  program  of  vocational-tech- 
nical education.  The  only  other  option  ap- 
pears to  be  a  greatly  Increased  federal  budget 
for  vocational-technical  education  m airing 
It  possible  to  purchase  these  materials,  sup- 
plies and  equipment  on  the  c^en  market. 
This  would  be  wasteful  of  tax  dollars  slnoe 
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tt.  material  is  already  under  government 
*i^Vp  and  where  possible  should  be 
•SJS^by  governmental  agencies  such  as 
2S  Which  can  make  fuUest  use  of  this 

'^'^uld  hope  that  you  would  c^  Mr. 
Hitott  L  Richardson,  Secretary  of  Health. 
Suction,  and  Welfare,  to  learn  what 
See  are  being  posed  In  the  handling  of 
^bT  Property  and  whether  or  not  voca- 
^-technical  education  wlU  continue  to 
jTevlgible  to  receive  federal  excess  property. 
Any  clarification  you  can  give  me  or  our 
hoard  of  education  would  be  appreciated.  To 
lose  our  Excess  Property  Program  vrtll  mean 
•Tmust  immediately  fljid  ways  to  obtain 
wldltlonal  tax  dollars  to  operate  our  pro- 

grsms. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Rat  Preund, 

Director, 

WiLLMAR  Technical  Instttute, 

Willmar,  Minn.,  June  8,  1972. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Old  Senate  Building, 
^uhington,  D.C. 

DR4R  Senator  Mondale:  It  la  my  under- 
rtaadlng  that  there  Is  a  proposal  in  HirW 
to  amend  regulations  concerning  the  eligi- 
bility of  vocational  technical  schools  to  re- 
ceive federal  excess  property.  As  I  understand 
tt.  If  this  were  to  come  to  pass,  we  would  not 
only  not  be  eligible  to  receive  the  property 
but  would  also  have  to  rettim  property  that 
the  vocational  school  Is  now  tislng.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  In  terms  of  dollars,  but  I 
think  It  U  safe  to  say  that  our  school  Is  bene- 
fiting from  excess  property  to  the  extent  of 
1100,000  at  the  present  time  In  excess  equip- 
ment. If  these  items  of  equipment  were 
pulled  out  of  the  school  system.  It  would 
mean  that  In  some  cases  we  would  have  to 
buy  replacements  at  new  cost.  In  other 
cases,  we  simply  would  have  to  get  along 
without  the  equipment  and  as  a  result  the 
students  would  be  deprived  of  training  oppor- 
tunities. I  am  sure  that  If  the  equipment  is 
removed  It  would  be  stored  at  a  depot  some 
place  and  not  be  used  by  anybody. 

The  type  of  equipment  being  used  at  our 
school  Is  MUls  and  Lathes  at  machine  shop, 
welding  eqtilpment,  testing  machines,  dlesel 
engines,  as  well  as  a  slsable  fleet  of  school 
vehicles.  Removal  of  the  vehicles  would  not 
only  hamper  our  school  but  the  school  dis- 
trict as  a  whole. 

Any  Information   you   can   secure   or   any 
assistance  you  can  give  us  protecting  this 
valuable  service  to  the  vocational  schools  In 
Minnesota  wotild  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Mike  Citllen, 

Director. 

Albert  Lea  Area  Vocational 

Technical  Institute, 
Albert  Lea,  Minn..  June  7,  1972. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
443  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  have  received  a 
memorandum  from  Robert  D.  Anderson,  our 
Kiecutlve  Secreitary  of  the  State  Directors 
or  Vocational  Education,  stating  that  there 
Is  a  propoeal  to  make  our  vocationeil  schools 
Ineligible  for  Federal  Excess  Property. 

As  you  know,  our  vocational  schools  have 
been  privileged  to  grow  and  expand,  utiliz- 
ing Excess  Federal  Properties  in  our  pro- 
grams. There  is  a  savings  of  millions  of  dol- 
lar! to  the  taxpayers,  but  the  real  benefit  Is 
to  the  student,  who  has  greater  opportimi- 
tlee  for  skilled  knowledge. 

May  I  encourage  you  to  continue  to  have 
the  vocational-technical  education  be  recipi- 
ents of  Federal  Excess  F>roperty. 

I  understand  that  the  proposal  was  reached 
In  the  U.8.  Office  of  Education,  not  on  the 
Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Education. 


If  this  amendment  Is  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, then  we  vrtll  no  longer  be  eligible. 

We  would  appreciate  anything  that  you 
might  do  regarding  this  matter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Watne  V.  Broeckee, 

Director. 


Anoka  County  Council  or 
Economic  Opportunity,  Inc., 

Anoka,  Minn.,  June  23,  1972. 
Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
443  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale  :  I  have  Just  learned 
that  CAP  agencies  and  other  Federal  grant- 
ees will  no  longer  be  able  to  make  purchases 
at  Oeneral  Services  Administration  stores,  nor 
will  we  be  able  to  obtain  federal  excess  prop- 
erty, due  to  a  newly  proposed  rule  from  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

The  notification  of  tills  proposed  rule  mak- 
ing Is  on  page  10959  of  the  Federal  Register, 
Vol.  37,  No.  106 — Thvirsday,  June  1,  1972.  The 
notice  of  proposed  rule  making  Is  signed  by 
M.  S.  Meeker,  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  and  is  to  become 
effective  July  1.  1972.  This  will  render  an- 
other hardship  on  all  anti-poverty  programs, 
and  It  will  mean  that  an  increased  part  of  our 
budget  wUl  go  to  supplies  and  equipment, 
rather  than  to  the  services  designed  for 
people. 

Any  action  that  you  can  take  to  Influence 
c»  change  this  ruUJog  will  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  CAP  agencies  and  low-income  people 
throughout  the  country. 
Very  sincerely, 

Robert  L.  Minton, 
Executive  Director. 

Rural  Minnesota  Concentrated 
Employment    Program, 

June  26,  1972. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondslk, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  read  with  some 
concern  an  article  appearing  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  indicating  that  the  Govern- 
ment Service  Administration  (GSA)  will  no 
longer  allow  non-profit  corporations,  voca- 
tional schools,  etc.  to  receive  stirpltia  equlp- 
*ment. 

I  believe  It  would  be  most  unfortunate  to 
these  agencies  in  rural  Minnesota  that  do 
utilize  this  equipment  to  no  longer  have  ac- 
cess to  these  materials. 

I  would  appreciate  you  foUowing  up  as  to 
whether  or  not  GSA  la  Intending  in  the  near 
future  to  change  Its  guidelines  as  to  what 
agencies  will  or  will  not  be  able  to  receive 
these  surplus  materials. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Emil  W.  Marotzkx, 
Director,  Central  Office. 

Technical  Education  Center, 

Anoka.  Minn..  June  22, 1972. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
Old  Seruite  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  supervisor  at  the 
Anoka  Technical  Education  Center,  one  of  32 
Area  Vocational -Technical  Institutes  in  Min- 
nesota. I  have  learned  that  there  Is  a  pro- 
poeal to  amend  HEW  regulations  that  will  de- 
clare state  grant  and  aid  programs  in  Voca- 
tional-Technical Education  Ineligible  for 
Federal  Excess  Property.  During  the  past 
years.  Federal  Excess  Property  has  been  an 
invaluable  source  for  supplies  and  equipment 
for  otir  programs.  Just  in  my  division  alone, 
we  have  been  able  to  save  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  the  taxpayers  by  having  Federal  Excess 
Property  as  a  source  for  supplies  and  eqtOp- 
ment.  I  would  like  to  urge  you  to  contact  Mr. 
Elliot  L.  Richardson  to  determine  whether  or 
not  such  a  propoeal  Is  In  the  making.  If  so, 


1  tirge  that  you  raise  objections  to  any 
changes  that  will  make  Vocational-Technical 
Education  ineligible  to  receive  Federal  Excess 
Property. 

Please  respond.  Informing  me  about  the 
proposal. 

Sincerely,  

Edoar  M.  Mxt^, 
Sup«rt?i»or,  rcehn<col  Division. 

■f^nxtm    AXXA    TBCKKKAL    INSTITUIR, 

Hibblng,  Minn„  June  14, 1972. 
Hon.  Waltxr  Momsaix. 
77i«  UJS.  SenaU, 
WasKington.  DXJ. 

Dbar  SsMAToa  Mombalr:  All  of  us  in  voca- 
tlonal-teohnlcal  education  In  the  State  of 
Minnesota  were  shocked  to  learn  that  there 
is  a  proposal  to  ameod  HXW  regulations  tbat 
will  deolaie  State  Oraat  and  Aid  Programa  In 
"Vooatlooal'TBchnloal  adncatlooL.  lne>tc!hU 
for  IMaral  Property.  We  undantand  that  tbla 
man  is  being  Initiated  in  the  Ufi.  Offloe  of 
Education  but  not  m  the  DiTision  of  Vooa- 
tional-Technlcal  Bduratlftn.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  HXW. 
all  the  gains  obtained  heretofore  with  the 
utilisation  of  excess  property  will  be  wiped 
out, 

Otir  requests  for  excess  property  have  in- 
cluded equipment  and  materials  for  use  In 
their  original  state  as  well  as  for  materials 
to  be  used  in  cannibaliaatlon  or  seconxlary 
utiliiatlon.  In  the  past  we  have  obtained  this 
kind  of  equipment  through  the  Minnesnte 
Surplus  Property  Division,  but  unfortunate- 
ly, this  puts  us  on  a  very  low  priority  in  ob- 
taining some  of  the  more  usable  equipment 
and  supplies  that  are  available  under  the  ex- 
cess prt^Mrty  program.  We  have  Included  a 
conslderabVe  amount  of  expendable  or  con- 
sumable property  that  would  normally  be 
used  \xfi  in  the  ongoing  vocational-technical 
pxtjgrams.  By  utilizing  equipment  and  sup- 
plies in  this  manner,  we  are  realizing  a  tre- 
mendous tax  savings  to  our  tax  paying  pub- 
lic. The  equlpi  ent  and  supplies  which  are 
obtainable  through  the  excess  property  In 
such  programs  as  the  "Home  Bun"  Extended 
Program,  have  enabled  us  to  enhance  our 
programs  and  cut  down  our  costs  appreciably 
since  the  eqtilpment  and  supplies  would  be 
required  and  would  have  to  be  ptircbaaed  on 
the  open  market. 

There  is  much  documenation  that  I  could 
provide  to  you  relative  to  the  amount  of  ax- 
cess  property  in  terms  of  dollars,  sa  well  ■■ 
tax  savings  to  the  citizens  of  Minnesota  and 
the  United  Statee,  slnoe  many  federal  dol- 
lars are  invested  in  vocational -technical  edu- 
cation, but  I  feel  It  would  suffice  to  say  that 
this  Is  an  exMllent  program  and  we  are 
utilizing  the  equipment  to  train  our  young 
adults  to  become  employable. 

I  wx>uld.  therefore,  urgently  request  that 
you  use  your  Infiuence  with  Mr.  Elliott  L. 
Rlcliardson,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
a,T\A  Welfare,  requesting  that  he  act  to  pre- 
vent a  change  in  the  regulations  regarding 
the  utilization  of  excess  property  for  voca- 
tional-technical instruction  throughout  the 
United  States.  Thank  you  for  your  help  In 
this  endeavor,  as  well  as  for  the  many  past 
favors  you  have  given  to  vocational-techni- 
cal education. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  E.  Maoajna, 

Director. 

Minnesota  Statx  Collxox  STsmu, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  19.  1972. 
Mr.  T.  M.  Thawlet, 

Commission   of  Property   Management   and 
Disposal   Service.   Oeneral   Services  Ad- 
ministration.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.   Thawlxt:    The   Proposed   rule 
making  notice  as  given  by  the  Oeneral  Serv- 
ices Administration  In  the  Federal  Register 
Volume  37,  No.  106 — Thursday,  June  1.  1970, 
to  discontinue  the  authorization  permitting 
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Fodoral  gTttnt«es  to  u««  P«deral  supply 
sourc«8,  U  one  tbat  cannot  b«  supported  by 
the  Mlnneeota  State  C!oUeg«  System. 

Tbere  la  no  objection  to  diacontlnulng  the 
procurement  of  supplies  by  grantees  from  the 
Oeneral  Supply  Fund  as  authorized  by  the 
Pederal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  as  amended.  We  do.  however, 
voice  strong  objection  to  the  elimination  of 
authorized  lisers  of  Sxoess  i»roperty  as  pro- 
vWed  by  the  act  and  regulations  developed 
and  promulgated  by  OSA  in  the  utilization 
of  excess  property  to  the  fullest  extent  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  Interest. 

Procurement  smd  effective  utilization  of 
government  excess  property  has  long  been 
practiced  by  educational  and  other  non- 
profit organlaztlons.  This  program  has  served 
the  public  interest  and  Is  one  in  which  the 
Oeneral  Services  Admlnlatratlon  can  take 
Justifiable  pride. 

In  view  of  the  ever  Increasing  costs  of  edu- 
cation, high  taxes,  and  austere  budgets  au- 
thorized by  the  State  Leglalaturee,  colleges 
such  as  ours  simply  cannot  expect  the  tax- 
payer to  purchase  for  the  second  time,  lab- 
oratory and  other  educational  equipment 
provided  through  the  excess  property  pro- 
gram. Since  these  materials  were  originally 
purchased  by  federal  tax  dollars,  It  should 
not  request  additional  state  tax  dollBtfS  to 
purchase  available  equipment  that  Is  excess 
to  the  needs  of  the  Federal  Government.  To 
do  otherwise,  would  In  our  Judgment,  consti- 
tute a  grave  error  and  Indicate  a  lack  of  re- 
sponsibility toward  the  public  by  federal 
agency  administrators. 

Thank  you  for  yo\ir  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

O.  TRSOOOm  MTTAU, 

Chancellor. 

Stapt-ks  PtTBUc  Schools. 
Staples  Minn  .  June  8,  1972. 
Hon.  WALTxa  F.  Mondalz, 
US.  Senate  Building, 
WaaMngton,  DC. 

DiAx  Sknatoh  MoifDALx:  Please  review  the 
attached  memorandum  which  I  received 
from  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Vocation  Education, 
today.  I  am  sure  you  wUl  agree  with  me  that 
action  should  be  taken  at  once  to  stop  this 
propoaal.  Your  action  on  this  Is  urgently 
needed,  and  Vocational  Education  will  cer- 
tainly gain  by  your  support.  The  loss  would 
be  a  terrific  blow  to  us. 

I  wUl  be  waiting  for  your  reply.  Yoxu:  as- 
sistance In  this  matter  wUl  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Michael  J.  Mataxich, 

Director 

MiMifxaoTA  Association  or  Aska  Vo- 

CATIONAL-TXCHNICAL     SCHOOL     DT- 
IXCTOBS, 

July  12.    1972. 
Hon.  Waltxs  F.  Mondalx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkajk  Sn:  It  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  Mr.  R.  D.  Anderson.  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Association  of  State  Di- 
rectors for  Vocational  Education  that  the 
regviiatlons  governing  federal  excess  property 
be  changed  so  the  Hutchinson  AVTI  would 
be  Ineligible  for  excess  property.  In  the  past 
the  Area  Vocational  Technical  Schoola  were 
unable  to  compete  In  getting  excess  property 
from  the  federal  government  because  other 
agencies  had  a  higher  priority.  Since  the  Area 
Vocational  Schools  have  been  able  to  compete 
at  the  same  priority  level  as  other  agencies 
the  vocational  technical  Institutions  of  thi£ 
State,  and  particularly  Hutchinson,  have 
benefited  greatly. 

I  cannot  comprehend  why  a  regulation 
would  be  changed  to  make  the  AVTI  Ineligi- 


ble when  they  are  the  one  type  of  institution 
that  Is  using  excess  property  to  train,  re- 
train and  upgrade  individuals  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  labor  naarket. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  that  the  local  bud- 
gets for  capital  outlay  for  the  AVTI  would 
not  be  adequate  to  furnlah  the  lab  areas  with 
the  necessary  equipment  to  train  students. 

I  would  appreciate  your  looking  Into  the 
proposal  of  the  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Office  as  It  relates  to  the  regulations  gov- 
ermxag  federal  excess  property  and  the  eligi- 
bility of  the  AVTI  in  the  state  of  Mlnneeota. 
Sincerely, 

Wasrkn  E.  Maceicon. 

3JSJI4.C.A.C.,  INC., 
Rush/ord,  Minn.,  June  27, 1972. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Monbale, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Senator  Mondale:  WUl  you  please 
check  into  the  order  which  denies  SEMCAC 
the  use  of  OSA  property?  We  have  been  In- 
formed that  this  order  goes  Into  effect  as  of 
June  30.  1972. 

I  realize  there  Is  not  much  time  left  and  I 
apologize  for  not  writing  you  sooner.  How- 
ever, we  Just  became  Informed  about  this 
ourselves. 

The  buses  we  have  provide  the  only  recrea- 
tional transportation  that  senior  citizen  cen- 
ter members  have  In  this  three  county  area. 
Our  station  wagon,  car  and  van  save  us  many 
dollars  in  transportation  costs  In  the  Head 
Start  Program. 

There  is  no  arbitrary  act  that  can  hurt  us 
more.  The  equipment  we  get  from  OSA  has 
all  been  discarded  by  other  federal  agencies 
or  bureaus  and  In  most  cases  would  still  be 
rotting  on  the  lots  or  being  robbed  for  parts. 
This  equipment  Is  certainly  not  in  demand 
by  other  agencies  and  should  continue  to  be 
made  available  to  the  poor. 

Would  you  please  help  us  as  promptly  as 
possible  to  put  a  stop  to  this  order? 
Sincerely  yours, 

Halvok  Lachkk, 
£xecutit>e  Director. 

JtrNE  27.  1972. 

COMMISSIONEK. 

Federal  Supply  Service, 
General  Sermces  Administration. 
Washington,  DC 

Deab  Sir:  The  Southeastern  Minnesota 
Citizens'  Action  Council,  Inc..  has  not  been 
able  to  use  many  of  the  supplies  available 
through  OSA  because  of  the  140  ml.  distance 
that  separates  the  SEMCAC  office  from  the 
nearest  OSA  store. 

However,  the  SEMCAC  grants  have  been 
multiplied  many  times  In  their  effectiveness 
by  the  surplus  property  which  has  been 
available  to  the  agency.  Over  half  of  the 
office  equipment  has  been  surplus  OSA  prop- 
erty and  we  are  presently  using  two  buses,  a 
van,  a  station  wagon,  a  car  and  a  truck. 
We  also  have  two  OSA  buses  for  which  we 
are  trying  to  obtain  parts.  When  we  succeed 
m  doing  this,  we  will  also  be  able  to  put 
them  to  good  use  for  the  agency.  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  the  surplus  equipment  made 
available  to  SEMCAC  has  made  the  OEO. 
Head  Start  and  NTC  dollar?  go  a  lot  farther 
toward  helping  the  poor  and  disadvantaged. 
Because  of  these  facta,  the  SEMCAC  Board  of 
Directors  made  this  motion  at  the  regular 
monthly  Board  meeting: 

"We  hereby  request  that  the  amendment 
which  prohibited  community  action  agencies 
from  use  of  federal  surplus  property  be  made 
null  and  void.  This  community  action  fund- 
ing and  the  inability  to  obtain  federal  ex- 
cess property  would  make  It  all  the  more 
difficult  for  SEMCAC  to  help  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged  In  this  three  county  area." 

I  hope  you  will  consider  the  serious  con- 
cern  expressed    by    my    Board    of   Directors 


and  act  to  reaclnd  the  order  that  denl««  t^a 
use  of  all  federal  excess  property  to  im- 
munlty  action  agencies. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Halvor  Lacher, 
Executive  Director. 

Area  Vocational-Technical  iNSTrrcTx, 

Detroit  Lakes,  Minn.,  June  6, 1972 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ma.  Mondale:  I  have  Just  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Robert  D.  Anderson  who  la 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  A»- 
Boclatlon  of  State  Directors  of  Vocations! 
Education.  The  Information  that  was  in  tl>« 
letter  disturbed  me  Immensely. 

Mr.  Anderson  Informs  me  that  there  is  t 
proposal  to  amend  HEW  regulations  that  will 
declare  state  grant  and  aid  programs  in  voca- 
tional technical  education  Ineligible  for  Ini- 
eral  excess  property.  We  would  be  directly 
affected  by  any  such  amendment  as  we  utlllag 
property  quite  extensively  In  our  tralnlnj 
programs.  In  fact  many  of  our  progranw 
would  not  have  been  able  to  have  been  de- 
veloped without  excess  property  equipment 
used  for  training  purposes. 

We  have  used  approximately  $500,000  of 
federal  excess  property  for  the  operation  of 
our  Area  Vocational  Technical  Institute. 

I  would  urge  you  therefore  to  contact  Mr. 
Elliot  L.  Richardson.  Secretary  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare  on  determining 
whether  this  Information  la  correct  and  vole* 
strong  objection  to  any  changes  that  would 
make  vocational  technical  education  Ineli- 
gible to  receive  federal  excess  property. 

We  will  be  anxiously  awaiting  an  earl) 
reply. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Dennis  R.  Hopman, 

Director. 

Austin  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  iNSl'l'l'UTE, 
Austin,  Minn.,  July  28, 1972. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  It  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention  that  there  is  a  pro- 
posal to  amend  HEW  regulations  that  will 
declare  state  grant  and  aid  programs  in 
Vocational-Technical  EducaUon  InaUglbU 
for  Federal  Excess  Property. 

This  kind  of  a  regulation  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  Increasing  the  coet  of  vocational  edu- 
cation to  students  and  will  Increase  the  tax 
load  to  the  taxpayers.  If  there  are  abuses 
taking  place  In  the  present  program,  then  w« 
would  agree  these  should  be  corrected.  W» 
have  participated  for  many  years  In  the  ex- 
cess property  program  and  this  has  enabled 
us  to  do  a  better  Job  of  training  youth  for 
Jobs  than  we  could  otherwise  do. 

We  strongly  urge  to  do  whatever  you  can 
to  make  It  possible  for  Vocational  Education 
Institutions  to  continue  to  obtain  excett 
property. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  C.  Ingram, 
Assistant  Director. 

Saint  Cloud  State  College, 
Saint  Cloud,  Minn.,  June  27, 1972. 
Mr.  T.  M.  Thawlzt, 

Commission   of   Property    Management  ani 
Disposal    Service,    General   Services  Ad- 
ministration, Washington.  D.C. 
Dear    Mr.    Thawlet:    The    propoeed   nils 
making  notice  as  given  by  the  a«neral  Serr> 
Ices  Admlnlatratlon  In  the  Federal  Register 
Volume  37,  No.  106 — Thursday,  June  1,  197J, 
to  discontinue  the  authorization  pennlttlBC 
Federal    grantees    to    use    Federal    supply 
sourc«8,  would  eliminate  for  St.  Cloud  StaM 
College  an  excellent  program. 
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wore  specificauy.  we  strongly  object  to 
J*^SJnlnrtlon  of  authorized  uB»n  ot  ^^ 
*•  SZwty  as  provided  by  the  act  and  reg- 
STttoMdeveloped  and  promulgated  by  OSA 
^^utilization  of  excess  property  to  the 
Si^  extent  tor  the  benefit  of  the  pubUc 
SSt  Procurement  and  utilization  of  se- 
2!Sd  government  excess  property  h«  oon- 
?Smted  to  the  effectiveness  of  programs  In 
SfSfural  sciences.  Industrial  arts,  Indus- 
Sal  technology  and  other  depaxtments  of 

^^S^a  ti»«  1«»  *o  educational  Inatl- 
tuSws^lf  this  program  U  discontinued  we 
Sn?y  "^   *^«   Ttoona^At>ntAoTi  eft   this 

'*5Snk°you  for  your  conalderatton  of  tW» 

rsiatter. 

Sincerely,  

PAUL  E.  INOWELI., 

C-T'ordinator,  Federal  Programs. 

Vo-Tech  Center. 

June  9,  1972. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

p,t»  Mr.  MowDAUt:  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend you  on  the  progress  noade  on  the  pass- 
ao  of  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1973  particularly  as  It  relates  to  placing 
occupational  training  on  a  par  with  academic 
training  In  HEW. 

The  need  for  this  change  U  currently  un- 
derscored by  a  proposal  to  amend  HKW  reg- 
ulftUona  that  will  declare  state  grant  and 
aid  programs  In  Vocational-Technical  Edu- 
cation ineligible  for  Federal  Excess  Property, 
■mis  move  18  apparently  being  InltUted  In 
the  VS.  Ota.ce  of  Education  but  not  In  the 
DlTlsion  of  Vocational-Technical  Bducatlon. 
If  this  amendment  la  approved  by  the  Sec- 
rttary,  the  ability  of  vocational-technical 
training  institutions  to  upgrade  and  Im- 
prove Instructional  programs  at  reasonable 
cost  based  on  utilization  of  excess  property 
from  the  far  east  and  elsewhere  will  be 
minimized. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  your  office 
contracting  Mr.  EUlot  L.  Richardson,  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and 
raise  objections  to  any  changes  that  would 
make  Vocational-Technical  Bducatlon  in- 
eligible to  receive  Federal  Excess  Property. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  considera- 
tion for  Vocational-Technical  Education  In 
Mt&nesota. 

Sincerely, 

W.    C.    KNAAK. 

Superintendent. 

Untvessitt  aw  Minnesota,  School 
07  Phtsics  and  Astronomy, 
Minruapolis,  Minn..  June  23,  1972. 
Hon.  Walter  S.  Mondale. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Reference:  Propoeed  RxUe  Making  publlshad 
in  the  Federal  Register,  vol.  37,  no.  10«. 

Dear  Mr.  Monbalx:  I  protest  the  proposal 
to  discontinue  the  practice  of  allowing  in- 
stitutions with  government  grants  the  privi- 
lege of  obtaining  excess  property  through  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

We  have  been  utilizing  excess  property  for 
several  years  as  an  aid  to  general  education 
u  well  as  our  research  programs.  The  elimi- 
nation of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  the  many 
teaching  aids,  machine  tools,  raw  materials 
and  general  laboratory  equipment  would  be  a 
ievere  blow  to  our  efforts  to  upgrade  our 
labs  and  shops  and  provide  f<»'  continuing 
Improvements  In  education. 

I  strongly  urge  the  reconslaeratlon  by 
General  Services  AdmlnlstraUon  ol  theU  pro- 
poeed rule  changes. 

Cakl  H.  Pofpb. 


MoRan  Sxnior  Hiob  School, 

June  21,  1971. 
Senator  WAi.Tn  Monbalx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  It  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  there  Is  a  propoeed 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Register,  Voium* 
37,  No.  10«,  Thursday,  June  1,  197S.  page 
lOON,  that  would  make  schoola  offering  Vo- 
cational-Technical  Bdnoatlom  InrtlgltA*  to 
receive  Federal  Exceee  Property.  I  enllat  your 
aid  in  actively  opposing  such  an  amendment. 

I  feel  that  such  an  amendment  would  be 
a  great  detriment  to  the  people  of  Minne- 
sota. With  the  expansion  of  our  area  voca- 
tional-technical Inatltutee  and  the  poten- 
tial establishment  ot  lyjproxlmately  75  sec- 
ondary vocational  centers,  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota would  benefit  from  the  continued 
utilization  of  Bzoesa  Property. 

I  oppoae  this  amendment  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

1.  Because  taxpayers  are  oonoemed  about 
taxee,  we  must  make  our  dollars  stretch.  By 
utllladng  excees  property,  we  can  reduce  our 
operational  budgets;  thereby  easing  the  tax 
burden.  

2.  The  curtailment  of  the  use  of  exoeea 
property  would  greatly  hamper  the  high 
quality  of  tnatructlon  preeent  In  our  voca- 
tional education  programs,  as  we  would  be 
limited  to  the  amount  of  equipment  on 
which  our  students  would  train. 

3.  We  would  be  hampered  In  the  expan- 
sion of  existing  programs  and  implementa- 
tion of  new  progrtuna  needed  to  provide  the 
trained  manpower  needed  by  business  and 
industry. 

4.  The  number  of  students  that  we  could 
train  would  be  reduced  because  of  the  lack 
of  equipment. 

I  therefore  urge  you  to  work  for  the  defeat 
of  this  amendment  to  the  Federal  Register 
so  that  vocational  education  in  our  state 
may  have  the  benefits  of  using  excess  equip- 
ment as  we  have  In  the  p)a«t. 
Sincerely, 

MXLVTN  O.  Saubxro. 
Local  Program  Director, 
Chippewa  River  Vocational  Center. 

CXCZL  COKMXTMITT  C<MaxaX, 

North  East,  Ui.,  Jviy  18,197Z. 
Mr.  R.  Frank  MAmm.. 

American   A$»oo.  of  Community   A   Junior 
CoUegea: 

Our  serious  need  for  continued  aooeat  to 
exoeea  property  is  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  we  are  Just  now  moving  Into  otir  first 
permanent  facility.  Prior  to  this  date  we  have 
been  in  shared  ptiMlo  school  epeoe  and  have 
been  extremrty  limited  In  the  equipment  we 
oould  acquire.  Now,  at  the  time  when  we 
need  such  equipment  de^arately,  we  face 
the  poeelbUity  of  the  unavailability  at  thla 
equipment. 

Additionally,  Cecil  Community  OoUege,  la 
a  poor  InaCltutlon  located  In  a  highly  dlaad- 
vantaged  rural  area.  Bzceas  property  la  one 
very  Importuit  source  f or  vu  to  uae  In  pro- 
viding a  level  of  higher  education  oompar- 
able  to  that  furnished  students  In  more 
afDuent  areaa.  We  plan  to  use  as  much  of 
our  financee  as  poedble  to  aaelit  minority 
dlaadvantaged  groups  to  get  started  on  career 
programs.  Failure  to  receive  exoeea  property 
simply  meetns  thftt  we  will  have  leas  operat- 
ing funds  available  to  atibeidlae  education 
tot  this  very  important  segment  of  our  coun- 
ty's population. 

We  have  received  for  the  coet  o(  tlOO  over 
•la.OOO  worth  of  i^otographlc  equipment 
through  the  exoeaa  property  program  that 
we  would  have  otherwise  never  purchaaert 
This  $19,000  worth  ol  property  U  nearly 
douhle  the  total  amount  ol  equipment  ex- 


pendlturea  for  Inetraotloaal  ptupoees  which 
we  bftve  been  ahle  to  geoerete  during  thla 
pastyeM-. 

ainoarely, 

Dr.  Ruuiai  L.  Nam. 

Pretident. 

SouTHwisiuuT  Monnaora 

OrPOBTTTNTrT  OOtTMCIL. 

WorthingUM,  Minn.,  Jun«  28,  1972. 
Senator  Waxjkx  Monbalx, 
UJS.  Senate, 
Waahington,  JD.O. 

DxAX  SxMAToa  MOMBALs:  I  am  endmdng  a 
copy  at  my  letter  to  the  Oommiaaloner  of 
FMeral  Supply  Service,  objecting  to  the  role 
change  which  will  deny  Community  Action 
Agenctae  aaeeea  to  OJBj^.  auppllea. 

Our  Oooununlty  Action  budget  was  based 
on  the  opportunity  to  buy  our  aupi^lss  at 
QjaJL  prloee.  IX  we  must  buy  at  retail  prloae, 
the  funds  uaed  for  the  poor  In  this  area  wlU 
be  aerloualy  curtailed. 

Would  you  give  us  your  aopixirt  and  op- 
poee  the  proposal  otf  Mr.  M.  &  Meeker.  Oom- 
m»»irtnffuw  ol  Federal  Supply  Serrloe.  that 
would  deny  QBA.  avaUablllty  to  all  Fedaral 
(Henteea.  Thanking  you,  I  am 
Sincerely  youra, 

DOHALD  E.  SHAXVON, 

Kxecutive  Dtreotor. 

SotrrHwxsTXRN  Minnxsota  Offo*- 
•ruNirr  Council, 
Wort/iiniirton,  Minn.,  June  27, 1972. 
Mr.  M.  8.  MxKKCR. 

Oommi««ioner,  Federal  Supply  Service,  Gen- 
eral Servieet  Administration.  Waahing- 
ton,  DjO. 
Dkax  OoiuoasioNxa  MxxKnt:  As  a  FedMal 
grantee  agency,  we  strenuously  object  to  the 
propoeed   new  rule  prohibiting  the   use  of 
OB-A.  sources  of  supply  by  reolptenU  of  Fed- 
eral grants. 

In  our  grants  from  OJE.O.  and  other  agen- 
clee.  our  approved  budgeU  were  required  to 
uae  a  coet  factor  based  on  QBJi..  prices.  Thus 
without  aoceaa  to  QSJi-  supply  source,  our 
grants  wlU  be  inadequate  to  cover  the  actual 
cost  of  supplies  needed  In  our  programs. 

We  urge  that  thia  propoeed  rale  be  re- 
scinded. If  this  rule  U  Implemented  as  sched- 
uled, the  servloes  and  progranu  we  are  oper- 
atlng  for  the  poor  in  otir  area  will  be  adTersely 
affected. 

Slnoerriy  youra, 

Donald  E.  Shannon, 

Executive  Director. 

Saint  Cloud  Statt  Coujcob, 
St.  Cloud.  Minn..  July  S,  1972. 
Hon.  Waltxr  F.  Monbale. 
US.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  DjO. 

Dear  Sxmatob  Monsalx:  The  purpoee  o( 
this  letter  is  to  register  opposition  to  the 
propoeed  rule-making  notice  as  given  by  the 
Oeneral  Services  Administration  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  Volume  37.  No.  106— Thursday. 
Jvme  1.  1973.  to  discontinue  the  authorlxa- 
tlon  permittlJQg  Federal  grantees  to  use  Fed- 
eral supply  sources. 

Procurement  and  utilization  of  govemment 
excess  property  have  long  been  practiced 
by  educational  organizations.  Including  St. 
Oloud  State  College.  This  program  has  bean 
a  great  benefit  to  this  Institution.  It  Is  par- 
ticularly Important  now  in  view  of  the  In- 
creaalng  costs  of  education  and  the  generally 
tight  budget  situation. 

We  shall  greatiy  appreciate  any  aaalatanne 
you  can  provide  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

CHAXLXS  J.   OaAHAM. 

Prtaident. 


oxvin- 
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UANKikTO  STATV  COIXICX. 

Manlcato.  Minn.,  June  27, 1972. 


Mr.  T.  M.  Tkawl«y, 

Commission   of   Property    Management    and 
Disposal   Service,   General   Services   Ad- 
ministration, Washington,  DC. 
Dkaii    Mr.    Thawlit;     I    protest    discon- 
tinuance  of   authorization   permitting   Fed- 
eral grantees  to  use  Federal  supply  sources, 
particularly  use  of  Excess  Property  as  pro- 
vided  bv  the   Federal  Property  aud  Admin- 
istrative   Sen-Ices    Act    of    1949     ireference 
Federal   Register,    Volume    37,   Number    106, 
June  1,  1972). 

The  public  baa  already  paid  for  these 
mAterlals  once  and  a  second  payment  by 
the  public  when  such  materials  are  to  be 
used  to  mrther  the  pubUc  Interest  seems 
highly  questionable. 

I  urge  reconsideration  of  any  order  to  re- 
move this  authorization  In  the  public  In- 
terest. 

Sincerely. 

Jamis  p.  Nickbbson, 

President. 

UNrvsRsrrT    op    Minnesota.   School 
OF  Physics  and  Astronomy, 

Minneapolis.  Minn.,  June  23,  1972. 
Reference.  Proposed  Rule  Making  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  vol.  37,  no  106. 
Hon.  Waltkk  3.  Mondaui, 
Old  Senate  Office  Buliaing, 
Washington,  D  C. 

Dkak  Mk.  Mondaui:  I  protest  the  proposal 
to  discontinue  the  practice  of  allowing  In- 
stitutions with  government  grants  the  priv- 
ilege of  obtaining  excess  property  through 
the  General  Services  Administration. 

We  have  been  utilizing  excess  property  for 
several  years  as  an  aid  to  general  education 
as  well  as  our  research  programs.  The  elim- 
ination of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  the 
many  teaching  aids,  machine  toola,  raw 
materials  and  general  laboratory  equipment 
would  be  a  severe  blow  to  our  efforts  to  up- 
grade our  labs  and  shops  and  provide  for 
continuing  improvements  In  education. 

I  strongly  urge  the  reconsideration  by  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  of  their  pro- 
poeed   rule   changes. 

Hans  CouaANT. 


Dakota  Coontt  Aska  Vocational- 

TaCRNICAL    SCBOOL, 

Rosemount,  Minn.,  June  23,  1972. 

Hon.  W.  P.  MONDALE, 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

D«AK  Sknatob  Mondalk  :  This  letter  Is  writ- 
ten to  obtain  your  support  for  an  effort  to 
prevent  the  Implementation  of  a  rule  change 
regarding  excess  property  eligibility  for  oiu" 
Vocational  Technical  School  and  others.  The 
proposed  rule  changes  appear  In  the  Federal 
Register,  Volume  37.  Number  106.  Thursday. 
June  1.  1972,  under  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration Parts  101-26.  101-33,  101^3, 
U.S.  Gov.  supply  resoxirces  by  grantees. 

The  sequence  of  events  leading  to  this  Is 
briefly:  General  Services  Administration  re- 
tall  stores  were  selling  directly  to  local  offices 
at  Federal  Grant  Agencies,  such  as  CEO.  This 
resulted  in  pressure  from  retail  and  wholesale 
organizations  cu  the  White  House  level  to 
force  termiriatlon  of  these  sale  activities.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  the  Budget  di- 
rected GSA  to  terminate  the  direct  sale  ac- 
tivities and  change  regulations  to  achieve 
this.  The  section  of  GSA  regulations  cover- 
ing excess  property  was  apparently  included 
by  someone  within  GSA  and  eliminates  not 
only  vocational-technical  education,  but  all 
other  grant  agencies  such  as  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  GEO,  MDT,  and  others; 
but  It  preserves  the  right  of  contractors  to 
receive  excess  property. 

The  probable  effect  of  this  rule  change 
la  to  eliminate  all  or  at  least  40%  of  GSA's 


customers  In  one  stroke.  To  pursue  this,  the 
steps  in  the  process  of  disposal  of  federal 
personal  property  are:  first,  excess  within 
the  agency;  second,  excess  to  all  other  federal 
agencies;  third,  donation  to  surplus  programs 
of  HEW;  fourth,  cash  sales  by  bid,  auction, 
or  negotiation.  If  all  the  grant  recipients  are 
eliminated,  large  volumes  probably  wUl  move 
to  the  surplus  donation  level  which  will  be 
unable  to  cooe  with  It.  It  will  necessarily 
then  mox-e  to  cash  sale  to  private  operators. 

When  I  say  that  surplus  property  utiliza- 
tion department  of  HEW  will  be  unable  to 
cope  with  the  volume,  I  must  explain  why. 
First  of  ail,  SPUD  is  organized  to  control, 
r.i_it  encourage  the  flow  of  property.  There 
is  a  regional  office  in  control  of  atll  Items  In 
excess  of  J2500  In  acquisition  cost  and  the 
state  controls  aJl  other  items.  The  regional 
control  extends  to  the  ability  to  freeze  and 
procure  property  In  other  regions  of  the 
country.  This  means  that  In  order  to  screen 
for  property  In  other  regions  of  the  csoun- 
try  or  States,  SASP  must  receive  HEW  ap- 
proval. In  addition,  they  must  get  an  invi- 
tation to  screen  from  the  state  director  of 
the  stirplus  property  agency  in  the  state 
where  the  property  Is  located. 

It  becomes  obvious  that  "have-not" 
.states,  such  as  Minnesota,  will  wind  up  high 
and  dry  without  access  to  much  of  the  prop- 
erty that  moves  In  the  country. 

Under  the  excess  property  program,  our 
school  is  free  to  screen,  freeze,  and  receive 
excess  property  In  any  state  In  the  nation. 
We  are  free  to  travel  to  the  location  of  any 
federal  excess  property  we  deem  necessary 
to  our  program  as  long  as  we  can  pay  the 
ticket. 

If  we  are  forced  to  move  within  the  oon- 
flnes  of  SPUD  control,  we  lost  most  of  the  ad- 
vantage we  gained  last  .August  when  your 
efforts  and  those  of  others  obtained  eligibil- 
ity for  us. 

A  good  lUustration  of  the  Impact  of  ex- 
cess property  Is  to  cite  our  experience.  We 
have  received  excess  property,  which  has  re- 
siilted  in  a  savings  of  .$200,000  plus.  Not  only 
has  It  saved  us  many  local  dollars  on  Items 
which  are  basic,  but  also  Items  which  are  so 
costly  as  to  be  prohibitive.  These  Items  great- 
ly enrich  the  learning  process  of  our  students 
by  giving  them  direct  experience  on  com- 
monly used  equipment  In  the  Jobs  they  as- 
pire to  obtain  upon  graduation. 

We  have  also  been  able  to  provide  equip- 
ment to  vocationally  eligible  programs  In  our 
member  high  schools  such  as  Bumsville, 
Rosemount.  LakevUle,  South  Saint  Paul,  and 
Inver  Grove  Heights. 

This  has  resulted  In  aubetantlal  savings 
to  local  taxpayers  both  from  our  levies  and 
their  own  school  districts. 

Looking  into  the  future,  the  most  signifi- 
cant area  of  property  utilization  will  be  in 
consumable  supplies  for  programs  such  as 
electronics,  fluid  power,  graphic  arts,  data 
processing,  and  others.  Wthout  eligibility 
and  the  right  to  screen  bases  and  other  de- 
pots for  these  Items,  o\:r  programs  would 
be  severely  reduced.  Electronic  supplies  Is  one 
Instance  that  comes  to  mind.  Two  weeks  ago, 
we  obtained  a  box  of  resistors.  There  were 
300  of  them  in  a  box  the  size  of  a  greeting 
rard  box,  and  they  had  a  value  In  excess 
of  $500.  On  the  same  screening  trip,  we 
secured  nine  metal  working  lathes  for  our 
machine  shop. 

This  letter  has  gone  on  at  greath  length 
to  try  to  inform  you  as  fully  as  possible  of 
the  lu^ency  of  deleting  the  changes  from 
the  Federal  Register  In  regard  to  exoeee 
property. 

Respectfully. 

Hahou)  W.  GRtmnc, 

Superintendent. 
Habold  J.  Mttrpht, 
Director-Adult  Programs. 


Preston,  Minn.,  June  14, 1972, 

Hon.  Waltes  F.  Mondalt, 
U.S.  Senator, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Senator  Mondauc:  It  has  been  r«> 
quested  of  me  that  I  check  Into  the  propom 
to  amend  H.E.W.  regulations  to  declare 
state  grant-in-aid  programs  and  vocational 
technical  educational  Institutions  Inellglbl* 
for  federal  excess  property. 

I  believe  the  eligibility  of  vocational  tech- 
nlcal  educational  Institutions  in  Mlnneeota 
to  have  federal  excess  property  is  very  vital. 

Any  support  I  could  receive  from  you 
would  be  very  much  appreciated,  and  I  look 
forward  to  an  early  reply  to  my  requett. 
Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely, 

Neil  Haugerttd, 
State  Representative. 

Minnesota  Higher  Education 

Coordinating  Commission, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  23, 1972. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClxllan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Govemntnt 
Operations,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  May  I  take  thlt 
opportunity  to  express  deep  concern  on  the 
proposed   rule — Use   of   Government   Supply 
Sources    by    Granteea    as    published   In   the 
Federal    Register,   Volume   37,   No.    106;   pp. 
1095^-60,  dated  June  1,  1972. 

I  feel  that  federal  grantees  such  as  our 
post -secondary  education  institutions  an 
making  efficient  and  appropriate  use  of  ex- 
cess federal  property,  and  the  need  for  thJa 
continues.  Many  Institutions  enhance  their 
capability  to  offer  more  effective  Instruction 
plus  Improvement  of  extension  programs  for 
students  and  the  general  public  through  use 
of  excess  federal  fwoperty.  In  my  judgment 
this  represents  a  wise  uae  of  the  taxpayers 
Investment  and  prudent  utilization  of  fed- 
eral property. 

I  do  not  oppose  the  pro^lislon  whereby 
small  business  enterprises  in  Minnesota  and 
other  states  could  be  eligible  for  excess  fed- 
eral property.  We  realize  the  business  com- 
munity would  like  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
excess  federal  property,  and  I  do  not  object 
to  this  objective. 

Thus,  I  would  appreciate  your  considera- 
tion and  support  for  whatever  action  is  ap- 
propriate to  continue  enabling  post-second- 
ary education  institutions,  meet  of  which 
are  encountering  growing  economic  dif- 
ficulties, the  use  of  excess  federal  property 
Respectfully  yours, 

Richard  C.  Hawk, 
Executive  Director. 

Concordia  College, 
Moorhead,  Minn.,  June  30,  1972. 
Commissioner  M.  S.  Meeker, 
Federal  Supply  Service, 
General  Services  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Meeker:  In  behalf  of  the  2i00 
students  enrolled  at  Concordia  College  In 
Moorhead,  Minnesota  and  our  faculty  c< 
dedicated  educators  we  request  continuance 
of  the  program  extending  excess  property 
and  similar  privileges  to  ooUeges  receiving 
federal  grants. 

The  program  has  been  very  helpful  In  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  Instruction.  It  enablM 
the  college  to  have  the  excess  property 
equipment  now,  for  this  generation  of  fac- 
ulty and  students,  instead  of  ten  years  froa 
now  when  we  might  otherwise  afford  to 
secure  it. 

The  proposed  rule  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  of  Jime  1,  which  would  restrict  th» 
flow  of  excess  property  to  the  college  caused 
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Mwnt  oonateroatlon.  The  biology,  chemistry, 
Si»hy8le8  departmenU  have  been  eepeclal- 
!ri£ed  by  the  program  of  excess  propKty 
artrlbution.    Aa    an    example    of    the    alg- 

^icance  of  the  program,  I  quote  from  one 
of  our  Physics  faculty : 

'The  Physics  Department  haa  been  able  to 
M  excess  property  in  ita  program  In  the  f ol- 
iMTinK  manner. 

"We  have  secured,  through  GSA.  power 
•ngoUM.  electronics  components  (reelatora, 
(jJIcitors,  diodes,  transistors,  wire),  oscUlo- 
^opes  and  multl-metera.  These  materials 
J^Ube  a  tremendous  help  In  giving  students 
and  faculty  an  opportvmlty  to  do  research  in 
basic  electronics.  Several  new  experiments  In 
tiie  Introductory  phyalce  laboratories  have 
relied  on  excess  property.  The  velocity  of 
sound  experiments  use  frequency  counters 
and  signal  generators;  a  vlscoelty  experiment 
will  use  viscometer  tubes;  a  simple  analog 
computer  will  use  galvanometers  constructed 
from  mlcroammeters;  all  received  through 
the  excess  property  program.  We  have  re- 
oalved  several  large  magnets,  pressure  gages 
and  thermometers  that  are  vised  for  reaearch 
and  lecture  demonstration  apparatus.  Our 
ijtwratorleB  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  a  gamma-ray  detector  salvaged 
Inwa  a  scaimlng  x-ray  unit;  several  high 
quality  large  lenses  are  used  in  a  schlleren 
optics  set-up;  a  large  spectroscope  la  vised  In 
tho  spectral  analysis  of  gases.  Student  and 
faculty  research  projects  have  benefited  by 
the  addition  of  a  temperature  chamber  for 
the  study  of  solid  state  phase  transitions; 
data  processing  equipment  for  recording  the 
earth's  electric  field  and  telluric  earth  cur- 
rent; oscilloscopes,  power  supplies,  chart 
recorders  and  electronics  hardware  are  Incor- 
porated into  experimental  set-ups  using  the 
department's  particle  accelerator,  nuclear 
magnetic  resonance  spectrometer  and 
gamma-ray  spectrometer." 

While  this  testimony  could  be  expanded 
upon  from  other  members  of  ovir  science 
faculty,  I  believe  this  statement  is  sufficient 
to  illustrate  the  excellent  and  Immediate 
benefits  of  the  excess  property  acqvUaltlona 
program.  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  he  possible 
to  contiQue  aid  to  college  and  universities 
through  this  program. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Paul  J.  Dovai. 
Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs. 

BuRNSviLLE  Senior  High  School. 

Bumsville,  Minn.,  June  7, 1972. 

Hon.  Walter  Mondale. 
OTA  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  have  learned 
that  there  is  currently  a  move  to  disallow 
Vocational  Technical  Education  to  receive 
Federal  Excess  Property. 

Currently  we  have  been  aided  In  the  ac- 
quisition of  excess  property  through  the  Da- 
kota County  Area  Vocational  Technical 
School.  The  property  we  are  receiving  is 
helping  us  expand  our  budget  to  purchase 
additional  equipment  for  our  needs. 

I  would  encourage  you  to  help  defeat  any 
move  to  disallow  state  grant  and  aide  pro- 
gram In  Vocational  Education  Ineligible  for 
JWeral  Excess  I'roperty. 

May  I  suggest  you  contact  Mr.  Elliott  L. 
Richardson,  Secretary  of  Health  Education 
and  Welfare  to  determine  If  whether  the  in- 
formation I  have  received  Is  correct. 
Sincerely, 

James  W.  Green. 


Gustavus  Adolphus  College, 
Saint  Peter,  Minn.,  June  22, 1972. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
P-S.  Senofe,  Senate  Office  Building,  Wath- 
ington,  DXJ. 
DiAS  Senator  Mondale:   I  am  writing  in 
reference  to  the  proposed  change  In  Federal 
Property   Management    Regulation    support 


101-28,  101-33  and  101-43.1  publiabed  aa 
General  Services  Administration  Notice  of  a 
Proposed  Rulemaking  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, Vol.  37,  No,  106,  Thursday,  June  1.  1972. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College  is  a  National 
Science  Foundation  grantee  eligible  for  the 
Excess  Property  acquisition  program  of  the 
General  Services  Administration.  This  haa 
permitted  the  Chemistry  Department  to  ac- 
quire several  Items  which  we  could  not  have 
purchased  on  ovir  capital  Items  budget.  We 
have  been  able  to  enrich  our  laboratory  pro- 
t-ram  with  this  eqvUpment.  New  experiments 
ha'-e  been  introduced  and  more  students  have 
been  given  access  to  sophisticated  apparatus. 

We  in  the  Chemistry  Department  are  ex- 
tremely concerned  that  this  valuable  pro- 
gram Is  In  Jeopardy.  The  Excess  Property 
Program  has  been  particularly  valuable  la 
obtaining  equipment  for  us  since  the  re- 
duction of  funding  for  equipment  pvirchases 
by  government  and  private  agencies.  The  Ex- 
cess Property  Program  Is  vitally  Important 
to  many  universities  and  colleges.  Many  of 
our  plans  in  the  Gustavus  Chemistry  De- 
partment for  new  programs  and  expanded 
services  will  be  affected  if  the  proposed  re- 
vision goes  Into  effect. 

I  am  sending  letters  to  my  Congressmen 
and  other  persons  concerning  this  proposed 
change.  I  strongly  urge  the  reconsideration 
and  defeat  of  the  proposal. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  A.  Gover, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Chemistry. 

Baul'ette,  Minn.. 

June  27.  1972. 
To   the  Editor: 

Dear  Sirs:  It  appears  that  one  of  the 
largest  corruptions  of  Government  Is  about 
to  take  place  through  the  Vehicle  of  the  Fed- 
eral Register  in  revision  of  Section  101^3.320 
to  Section  101-13.320  "Use  of  Property  on 
Contracts."  For  too  long  the  Federal  Register 
has  been  used  as  a  method  of  governing  this 
country  whereas:  we  are  supposed  to  be  gov- 
erned by  ova  elected  representatives. 

This  provision  in  effect  disallows  Federal 
Grant  Agencies  to  use  surplus  property  and 
supplies  of  other  Federal  Agencies.  This 
leads  to  two  evUs  In  this  manner.  Evil  *1. 
If  a  Federal  Grant  Agency  needs  surplus 
property  or  supplies  formerly  available  from 
another  Federal  Agency,  and  cannot  get  such 
property  It  will  be  forced  to  buy  new  prop- 
erty. Evil  it  2.  Surplus  property  of  Federal 
.^gencys  will  then  be  sold  to  the  highest  bid- 
der and  on  a  past  performance  basis  of  a 
few  cents  on  the  dollar  because  of  a  scarcity 
of  bidders  for  the  large  quantities  offered. 
These  bidders  will  sell  this  acquired  prop- 
erty at  highly  Inflated  prices.  Who  loses? 
The  Federal  Taxpayers. 
Yours  truly, 

L.  H.  Purcht. 

Oustavtts  Atolphtts  College, 
Saint  Peter,  Minn.,  June  12,  1972. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senace  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  In  reference  to  the 
propcK>ed  change  In  Federal  Property  Man- 
agement Regulation  support  101-26.  101-33, 
and  101-43.1  published  as  General  Services 
Administration  Notice  of  a  Propoeed  Rule 
Making  in  the  Federal  Register  Vol.  37,  No. 
108,  Jtme  1.  1972. 

As  a  National  Science  Povmdatlon  COSIP 
grantee,  Oustavvis  Adolphus  College  depart- 
ments have  been  participating  In  the  Excess 
Property  Acquisition  Program.  This  acquisi- 
tion of  excess  piapertY  has  greatly  multiplied 
the  effectiveness  of  our  environmental  stud- 
ies program,  and  our  life  science  physics 
program  that  have  been  initiated  under  our 
COSIP  grant.  The  propoeed  change  would 
greatly    handicap    these   programs.   At   this 


time  the  acqulaltlon  of  inatrumentation  la 
crucial  and  only  the  excess  property  program 
can  satisfy  this  need.  The  Exceaa  Property 
rrogzaa  haa  truly  been  invaluable  to  our 
GOSIF  programs. 

We  urge  you  to  use  the  influence  of  your 
office  to  call  for  a  reconsideration  and  a  de- 
feat of  the  proposal.  If  further  Information 
Is  required,  please  inform  me. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  M.  F'dller. 
Chairman,   Physics   Department, 

Clinica  ok  Salubridad  de  Campesinos, 

Brawley,  Cali].,  July  23,  1972. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Chairman  0/  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  This  letter  is  in 
reference  to  the  memoraudvun  I  have  re- 
ceived this  date,  from  the  Director  of  Office 
of  Procurement  aud  Material  Management. 
dated,  June  22,  1072.  This  memo  indicates 
ttM«6  H8MHA  Programs  will  be  disoontiiiued 
from  procuring  matertaia  from  GSA.  1  wish 
to  express  my  deepest  concern  regardiiig  this 
i»w  regulation,  as  it  wUl  put  this  program 
un<tar  extreme  pressure  to  find  another 
source  of  supply, 

Aa  you  are  aware,  we're  in  a  very  isolated 
area  and  much  of  the  supplies  and  equipment 
that  we  ptirehaae  frtxn  OeA  la  not  available 
In  the  valley,  and  when  It  is  available  It  la 
considerably  at  a  higher  price.  To  mention 
a  few  examplee,  we  purchased  paper  at  &8c  a 
ream  from  GSA  while  local  suppliers  offer  th* 
same  paper  at  $2.50  a  ream.  We  purchased  a 
new  automobile  fully  equipped  for  the  hot 
desert  climate  at  a  price  of  (2.700.  the  same 
vehicle  Is  available  locally  at  a  price  of  M.200 
plus  tax  and  license.  Another  area  of  great 
concern  is  our  overall  purchasing  power. 
Many  companies  offer  their  -<roducts  In 
cconpetltlon  with  GaA  prices.  An  example  of 
this  is  drugs  and  medical  supplies.  When 
these  companies  become  awetre  that  we  no 
longer  will  be  able  to  purchase  from  GSA 
there  will  be  no  reason  tat  them  to  offer 
lower  prloee. 

At  a  time  when  the  migrant  programs  are 
trreatly  under-funded,  this  seems  to  be  a 
t.otally  untimely  decision.  I  must  protest  this 
action  and  appeal  for  your  support  for  some 
modification  of  this  decision. 

I  realize  that  those  programs  which  are  lo- 
cated in  large  metropolitan  areas  may  not 
be  effected  due  to  the  large  competitive 
source  of  supply  available  to  them.  It  is  the 
migrant  program  located  In  the  rural  areas 
that  wUl  be  greatly  effected,  forcing  them  to 
divert  large  amounts  of  money  for  supplies 
that  previously  have  been  used  to  provide 
service. 

Sincerely, 

Ventura  Hiterta, 

Project  Director. 


discontinuance   ot   at^horitt   to  peraot 

Grantees   To    Use    Excess    Property    and 

Federal  Souacsa  or  Supply 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  has  directed  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration (GSA)  to  discontinue  authorla- 
;ng  Federal  grantees  to  use  Federal  supply 
sources.  Including  excess  property.  Therefore, 
appropriate  amendments  to  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty Management  Regulations  (PPMB)  to  ac- 
complish thla  have  been  developed  by  GSA, 
However,  cost-reimbursement  type  contrac- 
tors will  continue  to  be  permitted  to  um 
GSA  supply  sources  and  excaaa  property  un- 
der the  revised  provlaions  of  the  Federal  Pro- 
ctirement  Regulations   (PPB). 

The  revisions  directed  by  OMB  were  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  under  pro- 
posed rule-making  on  June  1,  1872.  In  addi- 
tion, GSA  was  Instructed  to  obtain  oom- 
ments  from  State  and  local  governments  In 
accordance  with  OMB  Circular  A-88. 
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Therefore,  effective  linin«U»trty  aU  of- 
ncUOi  exercising  oontpol  oyer  HSMHA  grant 
prognuM,  •h*U  not  &uthorl«e  u»e  of  elthw 
PMend  Sxoeas  Property  or  other  VtAtnX 
SouroM  of  Supply  to  any  current  o»  proposed 
mintee*.  ^  

Please  take  all  neceaaary  stepa  to  Inaure 
that  all  granU  personnel  and  Property  Man- 
agement Offlcera  under  your  oontrol.  are  made 
aware  of  thU  prohlblUon. 

JXTUTTB  J. 
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MAKPOWza  TtAnrmo  Association. 

June  8.  1972. 
CJommlaeloner  M.  S.  Mi«asa. 

Federal  Supply  SerxHoe.  O^neral  Servleea  A«- 
minUtration,  WcuMnffton,  D.O. 
OsxM  Ma.  MBxn:  A«  president  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  Manpower  Training  AMOolatlon  which 
U  lepreeentatlve  of  the  Intareats  of  ap- 
proximately 1M.0OO  MDTA  trainees  and  po- 
tential unemployed.  I  waa  extremely  shocked 
by  the  propoaed  changes  In  exceM  P^^P- 
erty  avallabUlty  to  Manpower  programa.  The 
aSA  regional  ofBoss  and  local  Area  xmilaa- 
tlon  Offices  haT«  been  very  helpful  m  provid- 
ing excess  property  to  MDTA  training  pro 
pmma;  and  without  this  property,  _n>Miy 
programs  could  never  have  started.  Exoeas 
property  has  not  only  Improved  training  for 
the  unemployed,  ret\imlng  veterans,  disad- 
vantaged, mlnorttlee,  low  Income  farmers, 
prison  programs,  but  it  hae  saved  the  ex- 
penditure of  thousands  of  Federal  dollars 
and  expanded  training. 

The  propoeed  rule  changes  as  cited  in  the 
PWeral  Register  of  June  1,  1973  would  dls- 
orlmlnate  against  MDTA  and  Vooatlcoal 
Bducatlon  programs.  In  a  period  of  high  un- 
employment, the  rationale  for  this  adminis- 
trative decision  is  exasperating.  Where  MDTA 
skill  oenters  are  equipped  with  excess  prop- 
erty, the  loss  of  the  eqxilpment  wUl  result  In 
the  dose  of  the  training  program. 

For  the  Interest  of  everyone  concerned, 
this  rule  change  PABT-lOl-43  should  not  be 
made. 

Sincerely. 

AsTHTTa  B.  Vaonais. 

President. 

Rica  UNiviawrTT 
Houston,  Tex..  June  21. 1972. 
Mrs.  Ida  Kioex, 

Staff  Associate.  Retired  Professional  Action 
Group.  WaaMnffton.  DC. 
DXAS  Mas.  Klozx:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  my  recent  letter  to  Congreeman  Casey, 
which  partially  answers  the  questions  In  your 
letter  to  me  dated  June  15. 

I  hope  this  may  be  of  some  help  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

NoaMAN  Hackerman. 

Rici  UNivxasiTT. 
Houston.  Tex..  June  14,  1972. 
Cong^ssman  Bob  Caset. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkas  CoNGSxasMAN  C.\SET '  We  havc  learned 
Just  this  week  that  proposed  new  rules  con- 
cerning excess  property  acquisition  by  uni- 
versities have  been  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  Vol.  37,  No.  106,  Thursday,  June  1. 
1972. 

It  la  our  Interpretation  that  these  rules, 
If  Implemented  on  July  1,  1972,  will  prohibit 
federal  grantees,  incdudlng  universities,  from 
securing  excess  government  property  and 
other  OSA  privileges  in  the  future.  As  you 
know,  most  research  oriented  universities  are 
able  to  acquire  excess  property  through  grant 
programs  from  NSF,  HEW,  and  NASA  to  list 
Just  a  few  agencies.  This  flexibility  to  pro- 
Ttde  essential  equipment  and  supplies  for 
research  will  be  lost  If  these  new  rules  are 
accepted  by  the  Congress  as  published. 

Losa  of  this  flexlbUlty  now  when  many 
major  federally  sponsored  research  programs 
are  being  reduced  or  held  constant  will  def- 


initely affect  our  abUlty  to  accomplish  re- 
search m  many  science  and  engineering  areas. 
At  present,  our  departments  of  Space 
Science.  Electrical  Engineering.  Mechanical 
Engineering.  ClvU  Engineering.  Chemical 
Engineering,  Chemistry.  Biology,  and  Geology 
all  acquire  excess  equipment.  In  Space 
Science  alone,  equipment  and  supp'lee  with  a 
new  government  cost  in  excess  of  $4,000,000 
has  been  obtained  In  this  fiscal  year.  Acquisi- 
tion of  this  excess  equipment  by  Rice  results 
in  a  substantial  saving  to  the  government 
in  performing  research  over  new  equipment 
acquisition  by  the  University. 

Your  support  of  our  position  In  regard  to 
these  proposed  regiUatlons  to  prevent  use  of 
government    supplies    by    federal    grantees 
would  be  greatly  apprecUted. 
Sincerely  yours. 


St.  Lxnoa, 
San  FraneUeo,  OaUf.,  June  21,  l»n. 


IDA 

Rettred  Professional  Action  Group, 
Waahlfiffton,  D.O. 

Dbax  Miss  EXossi:  In  answer  to  your  letiv, 
dated  Jtme  22,  1073,  St.  Luke's  notpttex  has 
never  received  Federal  grant  fimds  for  thi 
support  of  scientific  and  other  rasianb 
grants.  Funds  that  we  have  received  vm 
HUl-Burton  funds  and  Family  PlanalBy 
grants  which  are  not  oonaldered  to  be  tor 
scientific  reeearcb  but  for  direct  patient  cm. 

Therefore,  we  cannot  assist  you  In  tUi 
matter.  Wish  we  could. 
Sincerely, 

JoearH  L.  Zxm,  IMreetor. 


BATTXliX  MmoalAL  iNffTU'UTE. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  June  22, 1972. 
IdaKuxx,  ,    ^  ^ 

Staff  Associate,  Retired  Professional  Action 
Group,  Washington,  D.C. 
DxAS  Mas.  Klozx:  Thank  you  for  yoiir  let- 
ter of  June  14  to  our  president,  requesting 
data  views  or  arguments  on  the  propoeed 
revision  of  rules  regarding  the  use  of  QSA 
and  other  government  sovircea  to  supply  re- 
cipients   of    federal    grants.    Since    BatteUe 
does  not  have  the   privilege  of  purchasing 
from  aSA  under  any  of  the  grajits  It  re- 
ceives,  we  have   no   comments  or   views  to 
offer.  We  do  appreciate  your  thinking  of  vta 
in  this  connection. 
Sincerely. 

Cltdk  R.  Tipton,  Jr., 
Coordinator.  Corporate  Communications. 

Sackamento  State  College  PotrKDATlON. 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  June  26, 1972. 
CommLisloner, 

Federal  Supply  Services  Administration. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  3ia:  The  Sacramento  State  Univer- 
sity Foundation  is  a  recipient  of  nximerable 
research  educational  grants  received  In  be- 
half of  the  California  State  University,  Sac- 
ramento. The  purpose  of  this  organization 
l3  to  maximize  the  effective  utilization  of 
the  federal  funds  provided  to  the  university 
for  scientific  research  and  educational  proj- 
ects. Effective  utilization  of  these  funds  re- 
quires that  wt  procure  supplies  and  mate- 
rials at  the  minlmiun  jxssslble  ooet.  TTie 
budgets  proposed  for  many  of  our  grants 
are  modified  and  reduced  because  of  limited 
funding  by  governmental  agencies  and  It 
would  not  seem  appropriate  to  further  cur- 
tail our  capability  In  meeting  the  program 
objectives  by  removing  the  possibility  of 
using  GSA  purchasing. 

Undoubtedly  your  action  In  this  area  Is 
being  considered  because  of  minor  abuses  of 
the  program,  however,  the  benefits  to  the 
government  and  the  taxpayer  far  exceed  the 
nnnor  abuse.  I  can  assure  that  this  organiza- 
tion at  no  time  has  abused  this  privilege. 
It  would  not  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
taxpayer,  the  U.S.  government  or  the  Institu- 
tions receiving  grants  to  remove  them  from 
GSA  purchasing  capability. 

Many  of  the  nation's  educational  institu- 
tions are  m  somewhat  restricted  marketing 
areas  and  the  capability  to  pvirchase  the 
required  supplies  at  a  reduced  price  on  the 
open  market  are  almost  nlll.  Likewise,  the 
non-federal  supply  systems  often  lack  the 
timely  response  needed  to  meet  the  objec- 
tives of  the  program.  We  must,  therefore, 
rely  on  the  federal  GSA  syqstem  for  expe- 
dient prociirement  of  quality  merchandise 
at  minimum  price.  We  prevail  upon  you  to 
forego  any  attempt  to  restrict  this  privilege 
Sincerely, 

E^D^ENE  E.  MORSIS. 

Executive  Director. 


OXTT  AKD  OOITWTT  OT  SAH  FaaJTCIBCO. 

DsPABTKXirr  or  Pdbuo  HIai.tb, 
San  Francisco,  Oalif.,  Jtdf  3, 1$T2. 
IoaKlobb, 

Staff  AMaooiate,  Rettred  ProfeatUmal  Aetletk 
Group,  Waehinifton,  D.O. 
DxAX  Ms.  Klobb:  Thank  you  for  jova  lett« 
Of  19  June,  1972  regarding  dtscotmts  on  p\a- 
chases  from  the  Oeneral  Services  AdmlnMn* 
tlon  In  connection  with  our  various  Ftdsral 
grants. 

This  U  to  Inform  you  that  this  Depart* 
ment  has  been  unable  to  take  advantsgi 
of  the  OSA  services,  due  to  the  exoesitm 
p^>er  work  and  tight  restrictions  Involvsd. 
In  addition,  further  paper  work  Is  InvotrM 
with  the  purchasing  procedures  of  the  Olty 
and  County  of  San  Francisco  which  have  to 
be  obsorved. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Faainns  J.  CnasT,  MJ3., 
Director  of  Public  HeattK. 

EDtrcanoN  Sxavicx  Cxirrxa, 
Edinburg,  Tex.,  June  27, 1972. 
Ida  E^ozx. 

Staff  Associate,  Retired  ProfesaUmal  Aetkm 
Group,  Washington,  DJO. 
DxAE  Ida  Klozx:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  June  19,  1972,  advlsmg  me  that  OaA 
is  considering  revising  Its  rules  to  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  OSA  services  by  the  recipients 
of  federal  grants. 

At  one  time  we  were  declared  eligible  to 
ptirchase  supplies  through  OSA,  but  thli 
permission  viras  revoked. 

Participation  In  OSA  purchasing  wm  a 
great  advantage  to  us  and  the  savings  were 
60%  or  better.  We  heartily  support  eflorti  to 
retain  OSA  purchasing  prlvllegee  for  fsdtr- 
ally  funded  agencies. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Harold  R.  Doolxt,  Executive  Director. 

The  UNrviRsm  or  Mississippi, 

The  Graduate  School. 
University,  Miss.,  June  iff,  1972, 
Hon.  John  Stxnnis. 
U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Stennis:  Reference  Is  made 
to  a  notice  published  In  the  Federal  Regla- 
ter.  Vol.  37,  number  10«,  Thursday.  June  1, 
1972,  "that  the  General  Service  Administra- 
tion Is  considering  the  adoption  of  revised 
rules  prohibiting  the  use  of  OSA  and  otljsr 
government  sources  of  supply  by  reclplsnte 
of  Federal  grants."  The  adoption  of  this  pol- 
icy would  have  serious  adverse  effects  on  the 
ability  of  our  personnel  to  conduct  elleo- 
tlvely  research  and  development  on  many 
projects. 

The  reduction  in  Federal  support  of  grante, 
m  general,  and  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  al- 
locations for  equipment,  in  particular,  hae 
reduced  markedly  the  end  product  or  benellti 
which  otherwise  would  accrue.  The  *'*|j*J 
blllty  of  excess  property  through  Fedsw 
grants  has.  In  part,  served  to  equalize  the  ef- 
fects of  the  reduction  In  grant  funds. 

The  utilization  of  excess  property  by  if 
clplents  of  Federal  grants  is  serving  a  v«T 
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„^al  purpose  by  making  It  poealble  to  con- 
!Stt*  work  at  an  enhanced  level  at  no 
SStlwIal  coat.  It  appears  Inconceivable  not 
JJ^Sawrthe  use  of  such  property,  If  the  m»- 
lalils  are  available. 

wT  urge  you  to  oppoee  any  action  that 
•mid  rwult  m  the  elimination  of  excess 
^^rty  prlvUeges  to  Instltuttona  with  gov- 
MSiDsnt  grants. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  Sam,  Dean. 

TBX  UNXVXaaiTT  or  MTBBTWwurrl, 

Univertity.  Miat..  June  23, 1972. 

TjuKLOZX.  ,     .    jj 

Staff  Associate,  Retired  Professional  Action 
Group,  Washington,  DX3. 
rmAR  Ida  Kloze:  I  referred  to  ovu:  Coordi- 
nator of  Beeearch,  Dean  Joeeph  Sam,  your 
Inoulry  regarding  materials  and  products  ob- 
tmned  through  asalatanoe  from  the  Oeneral 
^gr^^oee  Administration.  Dean  Sam  advlaes 
01)  that  to  obtain  an  Inventory  of  Items  ob- 
tained from  OSA  vrould  be  a  very  tlme-oon- 
gumlng  undertaking.  However,  I  am  sending 
TOU  8  copy  of  a  letter  which  Dean  Bam  eent 
to  Senator  Stennis  Indicating  how  a  change 
in  policy  (by  which  recipients  of  Federal 
Qnnts  would  be  prohibited  the  use  of  OSA 
Ukd  other  government  sources  of  supply) 
would  adversrty  affect  our  research  efforts. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  we  may  continue  to 
use  OSA  supply  sources. 
Sincerely, 
PoaTXR  L.  FoBTTTNx,  Jr.,  Chancellor. 

Michigan  State  Untveesity, 
East  Lansing,  Mich.,  June  27, 1972. 
Ma  Ida  Kloze. 

Staff  Associate,  Retired  Professional  Action 
Group,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Ida  Kloze:  Your  recent  letter  to  the 
President  has  been  referred  to  this  Office  for 

reply. 

We  were  aware  of  the  proposed  rule  change 
and  responded  to  the  Commissioner.  Federal 
Supply  Service,  Oeneral  Service  Administra- 
tion on  June  8,  1972.  A  copy  of  that  letter  la 
enclosed  as  per  your  request.  As  you  will  see 
from  the  Individuals  receiving  carbon  copies, 
we  have  advised  our  Senators  and  Congress- 
man of  ovir  Interest  In  having  this  program 
continued. 

You  will  also  find  In  the  enclosed  letter 
documentation  concerning  the  amount  of 
savings  effected  by  acquiring  excess  govern- 
ment property  on  Federal  grants  and  con- 
tracts. 

I  trust  that  these  answers  are  responsive 
to  your  needs  and  will  be  helpful  to  you  In 
the  preparation  of  your  position  paper. 
Sincerely, 
Milton  E.  Muelder,  Vice  President. 

Michigan  Statx  Univebsitt, 
East  Lansing,  Mich.,  June  8, 1972. 
Mr.  M.  S.  Meeker, 

Commissioner,  Federal  Supply  Service,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Meeker  :  This  letter  Is  In  response 
to  a  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making  (OFR 
Parts  101-26,  101-33.  and  101-43)  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Federal  Register.  Volume  37. 
Number  106,  dated  Thtirsday.  June  1,  1972. 
We  wish  to  oppose  this  proposed  rule  change 
In  the  most  vigorous  terms  ptoesible. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  universi- 
ties today  Is  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
BdenUflc  instrument  and  equipment  inven- 
tory for  research  and  Instructional  programs. 

In  the  era  Immediately  past  the  average 
university  campus  was  typified  by  a  sprln- 
Ulng  of  well-funded  research  investigators 
with  substantial  equipment  budgets  In  their 
government  research  grants,  the  presence  of 
numerous  training  grants  which  contained 
funds  which  could  bo  used  for  laboratory 
equipment,  grants  for  the  construction  of 
new  buildings  and  other  facilities,  which  pro- 
vided funds  for  not  only  fixed  but  movable 


equipment,  and  even  more  numerous  pre* 
doctoral  feUowab^ie  with  aUowaiUMa  whUsb 
could  be  used  to  aadit  in  equipment  aoqulal- 
tlon.  Tlie  severe  reduction  of  funds  In  seine 
of  these  programs  and  the  outright  demlae  of 
others  has  heightened  the  seriouaneae  of 
meeting  theee  university  needs.  Beeearch 
project  grants  are  frequently  negotiated 
downward  by  eliminating  equipment  re- 
quests, which  Is  refiected  by  the  obeerva- 
tlon  that  the  most  frequent  request  for  funds 
received  by  the  omce  for  Research  Develop- 
ment at  Michigan  State  University  Is  for 
equipment.  FacUltlee  grants  are  essentially 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Some  agencies  have  com- 
pletely discontinued  pre-doctoral  fellowships, 
and  training  grants  are  being  terminated  In 
significant  numbers.  Some  equipment  grant 
programs  still  in  existence  require  matching 
funds  from  grantee  Institutions,  which  also 
works  a  hardahlp  on  the  institution.  All  of 
theee  factors  combine  to  produce  a  situation 
wherein  it  Is  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain 
scientific  equipment  and  the  acquisition  of 
exeeas  government  property  becomes  an  even 
znon  lII^>ortant  means  of  attaining  this  ob- 
jective. 

One  example  of  the  Increased  pressures  to 
obtain  such  equipment  can  be  seen  In  this 
University's  submission  of  proposals  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation's  (NSF)  Under- 
graduato  Inetruotlonal  Scientific  Equip- 
ment Program.  Baaed  on  a  formula  provided 
by  the  NSF,  Michigan  State  University  was 
entitled  to  apply  for  a  maximum  of  six  of 
these  awards  during  1971-72.  The  Oflloe  for 
Beeearch  Develc^xnent  received  nine  apfAloa- 
tlons  for  various  aceujemlc  departments. 

During  thla  past  year  (July  14,  1971 
through  May  5,  1972)  property  having  an 
original  value  of  $3393,088  was  acquired  by 
Michigan  State  University  via  the  exceeagov- 
ernment  propwrty  route.  This  e<iulpcnent 
waa  distributed  among  63  principal  Invee- 
tlgatora  In  28  different  departments.  Some 
measure  of  the  Inoreaaed  activities  in  this 
area  can  be  seen  by  oomparlng  this  total 
acqulaltlon  cost  with  the  total  for  1»70-71 
wtian  $436,607  waa  tranaferred  to  35  prin- 
cipal Invevtlgators. 

It  Is  Immediately  evident  from  the  above 
daU  how  vital  the  abUlty  to  acquire  exoeea 
government  property  is  to  the  research  and 
training  efforts  of  Mlohigeji  State  University. 
We,  therefore,  respectfully  request  your  most 
thoughtful  conalderatlon  of  thla  matter.  We 
are  confident  that  after  your  careful  deliber- 
ations you  will  agree  that  the  withdrawal  of 
the  ability  of  Federal  grantees  to  use  Oeneral 
Services  Administration  and  other  govern- 
ment Bouroee  of  supply  would  have  the  moet 
profound  and  disastrous  effects  on  this  In- 
stltutlco's  efforts  to  mA<wtA<w  its  vlaMe  re- 
search and  teaching  actlvltlee. 
Slnoerdy, 
Milton  E.  Muxlois,  Vice  President. 

FoBTY  NiKE-NnrcTT  Nine, 

COOPXXATTVX  LIBXXTT  STSTEM, 

Stockton.  Calif..  June  30,  1972. 

OOMMISSIONXR, 

Federal  Supply  Services  Administration, 
WashiTHTton,  D.C. 

Dear  Sa:  It  Is  our  understanding  that  the 
Oeneral  Servlcee  Agency  Is  presently  con- 
sidering a  revision  of  the  OSA  purchasing 
regulations  In  regards  to  recipients  of  Fed- 
eral grants.  We,  the  49-09  Cooperative 
Library  System,  have  been  awarded  such  fed- 
eral grants  in  the  past  and  expect  to  receive 
similar  grants  In  the  future.  THe  privilege 
of  purchasing  equ^ment  and  materials 
through  OSA  haa  enabled  us  to  stretch  our 
federal  grant  budgets  and  provide  better 
services  to  the  people  we  serve.  If  it  were  not 
for  this  discount  ;nlTUege,  we  would  have  to 
curtail  the  sc(^>e  of  our  servlcee  and 
programs. 

The  federal  grants  that  we  receive  are 
meant  to  provide  greater  services  than  the 
local  cltlea  or  counties  are  able  to  afford. 
'nils  haa  been  a  great  boon  to  the  libraries  of 


our  ftv«-ootaity  ayatem.  We  have  llated  bMow 
a  few  of  tbe  Items  which  we  porcbaeed 
thr««nf«  atUL  wtthln  tlita  past  year  for  uw 
on.  our  tedeeal  outraacb  grant  wlilali  pco- 
vldee  Ubcary  servloe  to  tbe  dlaadvaataiad 
anM  o(  StooktoQ  and  MOdaato.  TUla  U  only 
a  partial  list,  but  It  U  eacy  to  aee  wkat  the 
OOA  dlaooont  aaTlngs  mean  In  terma  of  pro- 
viding mon  and  better  service.  I  wish  to 
reglatar  a  request  that  the  Federal  souroM 
for  suppUea  and  equipment  be  kept  open  to 
reclplenU  of  Federal  grants.  The  savings  In 
boCb  areas  la  more  than  can  be  obtained 
locally  and  Insures  a  wider  uae  of  federal 
funds. 


Item -—  ReWI            GSA 

(Z)  IMS  InttttMtie  Smm.  movie  pro-  _ 

jerton I358.00 

Dtipef  V  movie  icrsen Z1.00 

V-2S  Viewtei  filmcirip  pniedor 1IS.9S 

V-25  Viewlex  ilkle  terrier S.K 

V-25  VtewJex  eseo 13.W 

Wiltoa  MC-42  MoMte  cabinet 61.00 

Wolleimk2S20AVc*»«ttetepe  recorder.  199. 9S 
Bell  &  Howell  ISmin.  movit  projector 

No.  1540 6J1.0O 

Dukene  tound  filmitrip  projector ZJi.  00 

Total 1,751.80     1,162.33 


$246. 3t 

12.  CO 

79. « 

4.H 

a.  71 

SO.SI 

159.  B5 

373.14 
220.00 


Average  discount  of  84  percent. 
Sincerely, 

(Mrs.)  MAaoAXXT  K.  Taosa 
Administrator,  49-99  Cooperative  Li- 
brary  System. 

Economic   Youth    Oppobtuniti«8 

Los  Angeles,  CaUf.,  July  11,1972. 
AaxKCT  or  Obxatxb  Loe  Amcxlxs, 
Mb.  Ida  Kloze, 

Staff  Associate,  Retired  Professional  Action 
Group,  Washington,  D.C. 
DxAB  Ma.  Kloze:  In  answer  to  your  letter 
of  June  19,  1972  encloeed  please  find  copy 
of  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Mercer,  Reg- 
ional Director,  OEO,  San  Francisco,  pointing 
out  the   affect  the   discontinuation  of   the 
OSA  services  being  provided  to  the  recipients 
of  federal  grants  would  have  on  EYOA,  Ita 
sub-contractors  and  other  Community  Ac- 
tion AgenclBS. 
Sincerely, 

Ultbsxs  S.  Obiggb.  Jb., 
Director  of  Business  Services. 
Enclosure. 

RXTIBXD  PBOrESSIONAL  ACTIOl*  GBOUP. 

Washington,  DJO.,  June  23, 1972. 
Mr.    Tbomas  H.  MXBf . 
Regional  Director,  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, San  Francisco,  Calif. 
(Attention  of  Mr.  WlUlam  Ehrllcb). 
Subject:  Use  of  Oovemment  supply  sources, 
by  Orantees — Your  letter  June  12,  1972 
Dbab    Ma.    Mxxcia:    In   reference   to   tbe 
above  subject,  and  the  recommended  pro- 
posal by  the  Office  of  Management  ft  Budget, 
to  dlBcontmue  all  OSA  eerhoes  being  provided 
to  tbe  recipients  of  federal  grants,  we  would 
like  to  point  out  the  extreme  negative  af- 
fect it  would  have  on  the  XTOA.  Ita  sub- 
contractors  and   other   Oommuntty   Aetton 
Agencies: 

1.  GSA  Self-Servioe  Store— In  the  year 
1971  tbla  Agency  and  Its  aub-oontraoton 
spent  078,688.81  for  suppUaa  through  OCUl 
The  QOA.  coet  Is  approxlmataly  20%  to  88% 
lees  tban  wbaA  we  would  have  paid  from  pri- 
vate vendors.  If  we  had  to  puzebaae  tbe  same 
Items  on  the  open  market,  adding  a  conserva- 
tive 20%  to  the  above  flgurs,  the  same  Itsna 
would  have  cost  us  i4>proKimately  893,880.81, 
an  Incrsaae  of  spproxlmately  016.888.80. 

2.  JCxeest  Surpliu  Equipment — We  have  is- 
sued approximately  2,S7D  various  Items  o< 
oaA  exceaa  surplus  furniture  and  equip- 
ment to  the  ETOA  and  Its  sub-contraetora. 
A  r*— r'^^g  ot  ^00  Items  showed  the  aoqaM- 
UoD.  cost  at  OSA  pnoee  to  be  approximiataly 
088,388.71    (the  cost  of  this  furniture  and 
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equipment  at  Its  Inltlaa  purchase) .  Because 
this  equipment  was  OSA  excess  or  surplus, 
we  were  able  to  obtain  It  at  no  cxMt  other 
than  that  of  transportation  to  pick  up  and 
deliver  tbeee  items  to  the  varloiis  sub-con- 
tractors. However,  the  WS.aSQ.?!  would  have 
been  our  cost  U  we  had  purchased  these 
Items  from  OSA.  If  we  were  forced  to  pur- 
chase these  Items  on  the  open  market  (not 
.through  OBA)  at  a  conservative  20%  more, 
otir  cost  would  have  been  approximately  (63,- 
948.000  or  an  increase  of  approximately  $10  - 
958.00  over  Oovemment  prices. 

3.  Federal  Telecxtmmuntcation  Syitem 
(FTS) — Since  the  Installation  of  this  system 
we  have  placed  8,750  calls  that  range  from  a 
flat  charge  of  80c  to  90c  (80c  original  cost 
was  Increased  to  90c) .  The  total  cost  of  these 
calls  amoimted  to  •7,631.80.  (This  covers 
the  period  from  October,  1969  through 
March  31.  1972).  We  can  only  estimate  what 
this  cost  would  have  been  had  the  long  dis- 
tance calls  been  placed  through  Pacific  or 
General  Telephone.  However,  It  Is  safe  to 
assume  that  It  would  have  been  anywhere 
from  two  to  three  times  the  OSA  cost  of 
97,621.80  or  a  total  cost  of  approximately 
•15,243.60  to  $22,865.40  for  the  same  niunber 
of  calU  listed  above. 

4.  Warehouae  Facility — Our  Warehouse,  lo- 
cated In  Bell,  California,  Is  being  used  for 
purposes  of  receiving,  storing,  and  Issuing 
furniture  and  equipment  to  the  EYOA  and  Its 
sub-contractors.  It  Is  also  being  used  by  our 
Resources  Mobilization  Division  for  the  stor- 
ing, disbursement  of  food,  clothing,  and  other 
miscellaneous  items.  This  Warehouse  has  giv- 
en the  EYOA  the  flexibility  to  provide  a  serv- 
ice to  our  sub-contractors  that  would  not 
have  been  poeslble  without  the  use  of  this 
facility. 

5.  GSA  Motor  Pool — In  January,  1972.  this 
agency  was  given  the  privilege  of  using  the 
services  of  the  OSA  Motor  Pool.  This  privilege 
allowed  us  to  lease  a  vehicle  that  Is  used  by 
our  messenger  to  pick  up  furniture  and 
equipment  for  delivery  to  sub -contractors 
and  supplies  from  the  QSA  self-service  store. 
Having  this  vehicle  has  allowed  us  to  provide 
services  to  our  programs  at  a  very  economical 
cost,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  provide 
In  the  past.  We  lease  o\ir  vehicle  through  the 
motor  pool  at  a  rate  of  $40.00  a  month,  plus 
6c  a  mile.  This  cost  includes  gas,  mainte- 
nance, tires,  and  other  services  needed  for 
the  vehicle.  To  lease  this  same  vehicle  from 
a  private  vendor  would  cost  us  two  and  a 
half  times  as  much. 

In  summary,  without  the  above  services, 
allowed  through  OSA,  the  majority  of  ovur 
sub-contractors  would  not  be  able  to  ftinc- 
tlon  because  of  the  lack  of  funds  to  pur- 
chase the  services  that  are  now  being  pro- 
vided by  QSA.  The  EYOA  would  not  be  able 
to  come  up  with  additional  tax  dollars  to 
pay  for  services  that  we  are  now  receiving 
iTom  OSA  at  a  20%  to  36%  reduction,  or 
purchase  thoae  Items  we  are  not  getting  free. 

Where  we  are  spending  $86,225.61  through 
OSA  for  various  services,  the  same  services 
would  cost  us  $171,776.72,  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  $86,660.11.  This  $85,560.11  repre- 
sents a  total  waste  of  taxpayers  money  which 
we  as  responsible  citizens  cannot  do.  We. 
therefore,  urge  you  as  a  responsible  taxpay- 
Ing  citizen  not  to  allow  the  proposed  denial 
of  OSA  services  to  the  Community  Action 
Agencies  to  materlaliae. 

Your  favorable  approval  and  positive  ac- 
tion on  our  request  to  save  the  QSA  services 
for  Community  Action  Agencies  and  to  save 
the  taxpayers  additional  expense  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

KftNKBT  SPKIITKIXS, 

Kxeoutivt  Director. 


Tm  .Albany  Medical  College  of 
Union  UNH-EiisrrT. 

Albany,  NY.,  June  30, 1972. 
Re:  OSA— Federal  Register,  Vol.  37,  No.  106, 
pp.    10959-10960. 

COMMISSIONXa, 

Federal  Supply  Service, 

General  Services  Administration, 

Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Sim:  In  this  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register  consideration  is  being  given  to  re- 
vising the  rules  prohibiting  the  use  of  OSA 
and  other  gover;iment  sources  to  supply  the 
recipients  of  federal  grants. 

The  Imposition  of  such  a  prohibition  will 
seriously  and  adversely  affect  the  purchasing 
effectiveness  of  the  Albany  Medical  College. 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  direct  cost  of  the  loss 
of  the  discounts  will  be  more  ^han  $50,000 
per  year  In  federal  grant  money  alone.  The 
extent  of  this  loss  projected  on  a  national 
basis,  and  Its  affect  on  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
and  the  cost-effective  objectives  of  federal 
money  on  federally  sponsored  programs  can- 
not be  overestimated.  This  federal  program 
shoiUd  be  extended  rather  than  eliminated. 

A  by-product  of  the  existing  system  Is  that 
vendors  not  required  by  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  give  QSA  discounts  on  other  than 
federal  grant  programs  have  decided  com- 
petitively to  meet  these  same  prices.  This 
effectively  has  resulted  In  multiplying  the 
savings  to  taxpayers,  to  students  and  their 
families,  and  to  other  donors  at  the  Albany 
Medical  College  and  similar  institutions. 

For  these  very  valid  reasons.  It  is  respect- 
fully and  urgently  requested  that  the  pro- 
jected prohibition  on  the  use  of  OSA  and 
other  government  sources  to  supply  recipi- 
ents of  federal  grants  be  remanded. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HAaoLO  C.  WiooxRS,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D., 
Exccv.tive  Vice  President  and  Dean. 

Law  Omcts  Plemino  and  Krevok, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  30, 1972. 
Mr.  M.  S.  Meekeb, 

Commissioner,  Federal  Supply  Service, 
General  Services  Administartion, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mk.  Meeker  :  As  attorney  for  Applach- 
lan  Regional  Hospitals.  Inc..  I  am  writing  to 
comment  on  the  Notices  of  Proposed  Rtile 
Making  which  appeared  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister Jtme  1,  1972  regarding  use  of  Govern- 
ment supply  sources  by  recipients  of  Federal 
grants. 

Appalachian  Regional  Hospitals,  Inc.  Is  a 
non-profit  health  care  system,  embracing 
nine  non-profit  community  hospitals  and  re- 
lated health  care  services.  A  tenth  hospital 
is  now  under  construction.  These  hospitals 
constitute  the  nuclei  of  community  health 
care  centers,  which  serve  a  region  of  900,000 
Inhabitants  In  mountainous,  coal-mlnlng 
communities  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia and  West  Virginia. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  Central  Ap- 
palachian economy,  the  ARH  system  pro- 
vides a  great  deal  of  free  care  to  persons  who 
are  medically  Indigent.  Approximately  76% 
of  the  revenues  of  the  hospital  system  are 
derived  from  three  third-party  payment 
sources — Medicare.  Medicaid  and  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund. 
Significant  grant  support,  both  for  capital 
facilities  and  operations,  has  been  provided 
to  the  system  by  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Conunlsslon.  As  a  recipient  of  this  support, 
Appalachian  Regional  Hospitals,  Inc.  has 
been  qualified  to  use  Federal  supply  sources. 
Should    the   proposed    modification    of   your 


regulations  be  adopted,  this  privilege  wrai^ 
be  withdrawn. 

An  initial  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  this 
modification  on  the  hoeptt&l  system,  u 
gauged  by  quick  but  we  believe  accurate  r». 
view,  is  estimated  at  higher  operating  cdsu 
m  the  magnitude  of  $600,000  a  year  out  at  t 
total  operating  budget  of  slightly  over  |30 
million.  Since  ABH  a  non-profit  and  uam- 
dowed  Institution,  these  increased  cosu 
would  have  to  be  covered  largely  through 
charges  for  services. 

The  effect  would  be  to  increase  the  cost  of 
care  borne  by  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  slset 
something  over  half  of  the  system's  inowa* 
Is  derived  from  these  programs.  It  Is  ironic 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  be  con. 
slderlng  the  regulations  in  question  whll« 
the  Social  Security  Administration  and  the 
Congress  are  seeking  new  meatus  of  reducing 
the  cost  of  medical  care.  To  the  extent  to 
which  Increased  costs  were  not  covered  by 
Medicare,  Medicaid,  and  other  third-party 
insurors,  they  would  reduce  the  capacity  of 
the  hospital  system  to  provide  care  to  indi- 
gent patients. 

Accordingly,  Insofar  as  the  ARH  system 
is  concerned,  the  proposed  regulations  would 
have  the  effect  of  Increasing  Federal  expendi- 
tures through  Medicare  and  Medicaid  and 
reducing  the  capacity  of  the  hospital  system 
to  respond  to  public  need.  For  this  reason, 
we  oppose  the  proposed  regulations  and  uigs 
that  they  not  be  adopted. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joe  W.  Flemiho. 


UNiviRsrrT  of  Califoenia, 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  July  7, 1972. 
Retired  Professional  Action  Ohoup, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  In  response  to  your  letter  of 
June  19,  1972.  the  attached  letter  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Supply  Servlcs 
states  the  University's  position  In  referenct 
to  the  proposed  bar  to  grantee  use  of  the 
General  Supply  Administration  supply  chan- 
nels. Any  support  you  can  give  to  this  posi- 
tion will  be  appreciated. 
Very  tnUy  yours, 

James  D.  Hakn. 
University  Materiel  Manager. 

June  20, 1973. 
The  COMMissioifXR, 
Federal  Supply  Service, 
General  Services  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Commissioner:  It  has  been  brought 
to  our  attention  thru  the  June  1,  1972  Fed- 
eral Register  that  there  is  a  proposal  under 
consideration  to  bar  the  use  of  QSA  supply 
channels  by  grantees  and  contract<WB  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  We  accordingly  wish 
to  register  a  strong  protest  to  such  action 
as  being  detrimental  to  both  Federal  and 
State  agencies. 

As  a  large  recipient  of  Federal  contracts 
and  grants  (over  6000  for  an  annual  value 
in  excess  of  $260  million)  the  effect  on  the 
University  of  California  will  be  to  Inciwue 
substantially  the  cost  of  supply  and  equip- 
ment acquisition  and  decrease  the  level  of 
grant  achievement  available  at  present  fund- 
ing levels.  We  have,  for  a  number  of  yesn 
used  the  GSA  excess  eqidpment  sources  to 
secure  available  research  equipment  for  fed- 
eral grants  at  a  considerable  savings  to  the 
government.  The  present  proposal  will  deny 
this  availability  requiring  new  purchsse 
even  though  acceptable  excess  equipment  1» 
available  from  government  sources.  Tiili 
fiardly  appears  to  be  an  economical  or  effi- 
cient situation  for  governmental  funded 
operation. 

The  Unlverstly  of  California  has  only  »- 
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-ntly  utilized  the  OSA  sources  for  suppUos 
rJ^D^rtlng  federaUy  funded  grants  because 
nf  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  that  previ- 
ouiiv  existed  in  identifying  common  use 
.uDDliea  to  specific  grants.  The  granting 
Liiicles  recently  permitted  blanket  agency 
average  which  simplified  the  internal  con- 
trol required  sufficiently  to  permit  utiliza- 
uon  on  a  limited  basis  (leas  than  1  %  of  our 
Durcbasei.  The  price  savings  reaUzed  how- 
ever where  used,  were  significant  (15-35T.;) 
in  the  specific  suppUes  purchased.  These  sav- 
ima  m  turn,  are  passed  on  to  the  govern- 
mSi  in  increased  effort  for  the  same  costs. 

StUl  another  consideration  is  the  impact 
of  the  proposed  action  on  the  State  Govern- 
ment support  to  the  University.  Any  lessen- 
ing of  Federal  support  In  actions  such  as 
Uiis  necessarily  increases  the  burden  om  the 
State  to  meet  the  deficit.  This  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  in  the  spirit  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  and  certainly  not 
desirable  from  any  viewpoint. 

It  does  not  appear  consistent  with  the  an- 
nounced goals  of  achieving  maximum  re- 
turn for  the  government  dollars  expended 
not  with  the  policy  of  governmental  support 
of  educational  institutions  to  deny  grantees 
access  to  a  .source  of  supply  that  will  pro- 
mote both  at  no  additional  cost  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

If  It  Is  absolutely  necessary  to  change  the 
Federal  Property  Management  regulation,  I 
sincerely  hope  this  information  wlU  make 
exemption  possible  for  the  University  of 
Calif omia  and  similar  grantees. 
Yours  truly, 

John  A.  Perkins. 

National  Migrant  Worker  Coctncil, 

JuTie  27,1972. 
Ma.  Ida  Kloze, 

Staff  Associate,  Retired  Professional  Action 
Group,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ms.  Klobe:  Your  letter  of  June  18 
reached  the  ECMHP  office  today,  June  27. 
The  Information  requested  is  enclosed  with 
the  comment  that  the  loss  of  GSA  to  any 
project  utlUzing  their  services  would  suffer 
considerably. 

One  example  which  affects  ECMHP  this 
vear  is  the  freeze  put  on  grant  users  of  ve- 
hicles from  the  Motor  Pool.  Denying  us  this 
privilege  forced  us  Into  the  rental  of  a  car 
from  an  agency  at  a  cost  several  times  higher. 
There  was  no  time  to  plan  for  a  substitu- 
tion. Who  gained?  Private  business  which 
didn't  need  the  Increase  in  business — does 
the  company  compensate  by  paying  addi- 
tional taxes?  Very,  very  little. 

The  government  dollar  goes  a  lot  fsather 
when  necessary  materials  and  equipment  are 
provided  at  a  reduced  cost.  Unless  a  substi- 
tute method  of  charging — such  as  reduced 
costs  to  government  projects,  by  private  con- 
cerns— projects  stand  to  lose. 
Sincerely, 

Sister  Cecilia  Abhold,  S.P., 

Administrator. 


OFFICE  SUPPLIES 


Item 


Private 
GSA  oWce 

cost       supplier 


Smith  Corona  standard  type  typewriter 

ribbons  (each) JO.  25 

Roladex  (model   1024-X)   1.100   cards 

(each) 19.95 

File  folders,  legal  size  i4>ijX9U  (box 

oflOO) 1,25 

3-rin|    notebook    binders    (30622-3) 

(each) 2.25 

Mylar  protective  sheets  8HXll>^  (50 

sheets)...  ..         1.25 


J1.55 

21.95 

4.25 

6.80 

10.00 


OSA   MOTOR  POOL  DIVISION 

Used  OSA  c«»— 189  d»y»— cost  approxi- 
mately 60%  of  amount  being  p&ld  on  a-year 
lease  cars. 


Midwestern  Odllxges  Ovncx, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  19,  1972. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mokdale, 
Senate  Annex, 
Washington,  DC. 
(Attention  of  Ellen  Hoffman). 

DEAR  Senator  Mondale:  The  member  col- 
leges of  The  Associated  CoHeges  of  the  Mid- 
west and  The  Great  Lakes  (Colleges  Associa- 
tion are  deeply  concerned  about  the  pro- 
jected change  ia.  eligibility  rules  which  would 
exclude  Federal  grantees  from  government 
excess  property  utilization  programs. 

We  believe  that  the  benefits  of  the  preaent 
excess  property  programs  provide  an  advan- 
tage to  the  taxpayer  and  to  educatiomal  in- 
stitutions without  harming  businesses.  We 
urge  your  attention  to  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  contmuing  those  programs  as  they 
have  existed  in  the  enclosed  material  from 
Robert  Garrett  of  Belolt  College,  Beloit,  Wis- 
consin (Appendix  I,  i-vil).  Also  enclosed  are 
statements  from  two  other  of  our  colleges. 

We  are  disturbed  that  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  Just 
taken  action  to  declare  the  inellgibUlty  of 
Federal  grantees  for  these  programs  without 
benefit  of  the  hearings  scheduled  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  before 
Congress  has  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  situation.  As  a  conferee  on  S.  3010  and 
HJt.  12350,  we  hope  these  facts  fixjm  our 
colleges  will  prove  helpful  to  you. 

We  take  the  occasion  now  to  thank  you 
for  all  your  past  consideration  and  interest 
in  matters  that  affect  our  colleges. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ida  Wallace, 

Director. 

Dr.  Robert  Garrett  of  Belolt  CJoUege  makes 
the  following  points  concerning  the  proposed 
new  regulations  affecting  government  gran- 
tees' eligibility  for  government  excess  prop- 
erty programs: 

1.  The  deletion  of  the  words  "and  Grants" 
effectively  cuts  out  colleges  and  universitlee 
from  the  excess  property  program  because 
such  institutions  seldom  hold  government 
contracts.  They  often  have  grants  of  some 
sort.  No  good  to  the  government  resulw 
from  such  a  change  so  why  is  it  bedng  made? 
(It  clearly  is  not  a  good  change  for  coUeges 
and  universities.) 

2.  The  present  program  provides  for  ef- 
ficient utuizatlon  of  excess  property  by  high- 
ly qualified  persons  who  have  proven  them- 
selves by  the  proposal  that  resulted  in  the 
grant.  These  persons  know  what  they  need  to 
do  a  better  Job  of  teaching  or  research  and 
can  select  those  items  most  useful  to  their 
purpose.  They  will  also  know  how  to  make 
mftTimiim  use  Of  the  material. 

3.  The  present  program  is  much  better 
than  the  surplus  property  program  for  sev- 
eral reasons  including  (a)  the  fact  that  the 
excess  material  is  received  directly  from  the 
prelvous  user  allows  the  recipient  of  the  ma- 
terial to  contact  the  former  user  to  deter- 
mine the  condition  of  the  material  and  how 
It  was  used  by  the  former  owner — informa- 
tion that  is  not  available  to  a  person  noting 
an  item  in  a  surplus  warehouse;  (b)  the 
material  receives  much  better  handling  in 
the  excess  program  in  that  it  la  sent  directly 
to  the  new  user  using  commercial  shippers 
rather  than  being  handled  en  mass  and  being 
dumped  around  by  low  paid  help  at  any  of 
several  government  warehouses;  (c)  the  ex- 
cess program  has  got  to  be  less  costly  to 
taxpayers  than  the  surplus  program  in  that 
there  is  conalderably  less  paperwork  and 
handling  of  each  item  in  the  former  pro- 
gram. 

4.  Further,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the 
material  will  ever  get  to  the  surplus  ware- 
house. It  is  conceivable  that  it  will  be  re- 
assigned to  other  countries  In  AJJ5.  i>ro- 
gr»ms  or  the  like  and  thus  not  be  available 
to  colleges  ever.  If  it  does  arrive,  it  will  be 
much   later   than   is   the   case   at   preeent. 


Equipment  often  gets  less  useful  vrtth  tUne 
as  newer  techniques  are  developed. 

6.  The  present  Excess  program  is  a  valuable 
one  to  a  small  college  in  a  day  of  cut-backi 
in  Federal  programs  for  equipment  purchases 
for  educaUon.  Beloit  College  will  have  made 
use  of  about  »aOO,000  in  excess  property  over 
a  14-month  period  during  1971-72.  The  pro- 
gram is  the  cheapest  way  the  government  can 
provide  significant  aaaistemoe  to  collegee  wttt- 
out  having  to  begin  new  programs  of  direct 
financial  assistance  requiring  new  tax  doi- 
lars.  In  many  cases,  the  material  is  old  and 
the  taxpayer  has  already  gotten  nearly  full 
value  from  his  dollar  by  the  original  user 
agency.  Any  re-use  that  a  college  can  put  the 
equipment  to  is  a  bonus.  The  bonus  cost 
the  taxpayer  nothing  extra  in  that  «ill  ship- 
ping costs  are  paid  by  the  recipient  institu- 
tion. 

6.  Much  of  the  material  received  from 
government  excess  is  In  need  of  repairs  or  of 
modification.  The  original  user  may  have 
assembled  several  Items  into  a  console  unit 
for  some  highly  specific  application  such  as 
a  missile  check-out  and  that  needs  disas- 
sembly by  a  new  user.  Persons  in  colleges 
and  tmiversitles  have  both  the  knowledge 
and  the  time  to  perform  repairs  or  modl- 
flcations  and  thus  can  re-use  the  excess 
material  far  more  economically  than  can  an- 
other Federal  agency  or  contractor  paying 
technical  persons  many  dollars  per  hour 

7.  Oftentimes,  the  excess  equipment  is 
superceded  by  newer,  more  reliable  equip- 
ment which  Is  why  It  was  in  the  excess 
category  in  the  first  place.  High  reliability 
is  essential  for  most  government  applica- 
tions such  as  in  the  space  or  defense  pro- 
grams but  Is  not  so  vital  for  a  college  labora- 
tory. An  equ^ment  failure  In  a  college  lab 
Is  an  annoyance  but  does  no  real  damage. 
A  college  can  often  use  something  that 
doesn't  quite  meet  the  more  stringent  spec- 
ifications that  the  original  user  needs — an  old 
piece  of  equipment  often  is  below  specs.  Thus, 
a  coUege  is  the  most  logical  institution  to  be 
a  re-user  of  excess  property. 

8.  The  economy  is  enhanced  by  the  present 
excess  program.  Belolt  College,  for  example 
contmues  to  purchase  the  same  amount  of 
new  material  from  vendors  as  it  would  have 
without  the  excess  property  program.  Equip- 
ment budgets  today  are  the  same  or  higher 
than  two  yeare  ago  before  Belolt  began  to 
use  the  excess  property  program.  Thus  ven- 
dore  continue  to  receive  our  business  and  In 
addition  we  Me  using  additional  sums  to 
pay  for  the  services  of  commercial  shippers. 
This  amounts  to  several  thousands  of  dollars 
of  additional  bustoees.  It  Is  true  that  Belolt 
has  obtataed  certain  pieces  of  equipment 
that  it  would  have  spent  coUege  funds  for 
but  this  served  to  release  the  funds  to  al- 
low the  purchase  of  an  item  that  the  Col- 
lege could  not  and  would  not  have  purchased 
otherwise. 

9.  Finally,  the  present  excess  program  is  a 
good  one  in  that  it  has  allowed  the  creation 
of  new  programs  or  the  enhancement  of 
existing  programs  on  the  coUege  camptis  that 
would  not  have  been  possible  otherwise.  At 
Beloit  CoUege,  for  example,  excess  property 
has  provided  for  a  weU-equipped  machine 
shop  for  the  sciences,  for  an  expanded  biol- 
ogy-physiology laboratory,  for  a  photography 
program,  for  an  up-dated  advanced  labora- 
tory in  physics,  for  a  greatly  improved  geo- 
logy field  program  and  for  new  research  op- 
portunities in  psychology.  It  has  also  opened 
up  a  large  number  of  special  project  capabUi- 
ties  for  diverse  departments  ranging  from  the 
above  to  art,  chemistry,  and  music. 

Knox  Colucgx, 
Galeiburg,  lU.,  June  23, 1972. 
Dkar  PRxsmENT  Vuxeck:  It  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  the  Oovem- 
ment Services  Administration  is  considering 
terminating  its  surplus  property  program  for 
federal  grantee  institutions,  I  bellsv*  tUls 
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U  »  ml5t*k*  tlnc«  tha  eTldenc«  for  the  ei- 
fecttvenMB  of  the  surplu*  program  la  right 
here  »t  Knox.  Under  this  progrMH.  we  have 
been  able  to  acquire  a  maf.Mne  shop  that  will 
Unmeaeurably  aid  the  reeearch  and  instruc- 
Uonal  program*  In  the  aclences.  I  have  had 
•everal  opportunltlee  to  u»e  the  faculties  for 
the  conatructlon  and  repair  of  reeearch 
equipment.  In  addition  to  the  shop,  we  have 
been  able  to  acquire  electronic  parte  and 
UietrumenU  and  It  would  be  impossible  for 
OM  to  punue  my  work  without  these  Items. 
I  would  urge  you.  on  behalf  of  the  college 
and  higher  education,  to  ask  the  OJB-A.  to 
reoonalder  their  decUlon  to  terminate  this 
valuable  program. 
Sincerely, 

ROBBT  O.  KOOSXB. 

Aaatstant  Proftuor,  Chemistry. 

JuNX  20,  1973. 
To:  Preeldent  Umbeck. 

I  was  shocked  to  hear  of  the  move  within 
the  government  to  curtaU  the  acquisition  of 
surplus  government  laboratory  equipment  by 
ooUegee.  During  the  last  year  we  have  ob- 
tained the  following  surplus  equipment: 

Pour  incubators  for  culUvatlng  bacteria 
and  viruses. 

Two  watecbaths  for  controlled  temperature 
work  in  microbiology,  physiology,  and  bio- 
chemistry. 

One  micromanipulator  for  delicate  dissec- 
tion and  manlpulaUon  In  embryology  studies. 

One  Coulter  counter  for  the  estimation  of 
numbers  of  particles  In  solution,  such  as  red 
blood  oeLls,  yeast  cells,  etc. 

The  ccet  of  new  equipment  of  this  type 
would   have   been   In   the   neighborhood   of 

•6,000.  ^ 

•X1J0  w&t«rb«ths  and  Inoubatora  were  used 
In  our  introductory  biology  courses.  Biology 
aoa  and  203.  that  stress  microbiology  and 
physiology.  With  the  Increase  In  enrollment 
in  theee  courses  the  used  equipment  was 
moat  essential.  Since  we  have  had  no  equip- 
ment acquisition  budget  for  more  than  a  year, 
we  oould  not  have  taught  adequate  labora- 
tories in  these  coursee  without  the  surplus 
equipment. 

The  micromanipulator  and  Coulter  counter 
nave  been  used  primarily  In  Independent 
studies  and  added  greatly  to  our  potential 

in  that  area.  ^ 

I  hope  that  you  and  the  other  ACM  Preel- 
<lents  will  exert  your  influence  to  salvage 
this  program. 

B.  W.  Qza. 
Chairman,  Biology  Department. 

DkPaxtw   UKTVHisrrT. 
GreenccutU.  Ind.,  June  28.  1972. 

Miss  Ida  Waixack. 
Director,  ACM  WaaKingion  Office. 
The  Auociated  Colleges  of  the  Midweat, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxA*  Mias  Waixac«:  In  reference  to  your 
mecxiorandum  of  June  20,  I  oan  report  that 
the  equipment  noted  on  the  attached  list- 
ing has  been  received  by  DoPauw  University 
from  the  Qeneral  Service*  .Administration. 
Of  oouree  we  feel  that  the  N8F  Excess  Equip- 
ment Program  and  the  QSA  Surplus  Program 
are  of  great  value,  and  we  would  favor 
strongly  their  continuation. 
Sincerely. 

RoBxaT  H.  FAasKR. 
Dean  of  the  University. 

Earth  science  department 

Motor-Oenerator $721.00 

Field      Desks. - 197.50 

Cryrtal    Unit 337.50 

Protracto*'     564.40 

OeclUoecope     360.00 

Field    Desks - --  118.50 

Storage  Cabinet -- 144.40 

Storage     Cabinet - 136.38 

Metal  Band  Saw -- 400.00 

Pre«           - 510.00 


Oaee.  I>awlng  Bd.  &  Plane 

Table  .. •76.80 

Woodworking  Saw  w/bench 175.00 

Transformer    -  189.00 

Rotary    Pump 74,30 

Ammeter    .- *0  99 

Mine  Detecting  Set. 134.00 

Total     4.109.67 

Mathematics    department 

Power    supply $100,000.00 

Motor     - 1.720.00 

Motor     666.00 

Tranoformer    786.00 

Power    supply 4.800.00 

Cap^Jltor    206.00 

AmpUfler    1,611.  00 

Teet    set 61000 

Capacitor    110.00 

Capacitor    63.00 

Capacitor    240.50 

Resistor    110.00 

Resistor    80.00 

Resistor     70.00 

Radar  teet  set 4.  800.  00 

OedUator    1,560.00 

Calibrator     1.944.00 

Power    supply 834.90 

Capacitor    486.00 

Capacitor    !•  064.  00 

Capacitor    330.00 

Transformer    pulse ...... 650.00 

Switch,  radio  freq 1.370.00 

Modulator-power    supp 375.00 

AmpUfler-detector    753.00 

Reelstor     78.00 

Headset,     electrical 102.  00 

Reelfltor    100. 00 

Motor    — - 262.00 

Tower    4,804.00 

Timing    unit 2,  925.  00 

PUter  band  pass 2.  080.  00 

Transformer    3,997,00 

Antenna     assembly .... —       36,000.00 

Signal    generator 580.00 

Preeelector     1,161.00 

Capacitor    782.80 

Capacitor    60.00 

Resistor     30.00 

Reelsptor    100.00 

Total     - 178.198.20 

Physics  Dkpaktmmtt  Memo — Knox  Coixege 
I  wish  to  present  my  i>eraonal  views  as  to 
what  our  Involvement  In  the  OSA  excees 
property  program  has  meant  to  the  physics 
department  and  may  mean  In  the  future  to 
all  of  the  sciences  here  at  Knox.  I  believe 
quite  emphatically  that  one  cannot  effec- 
tively teach  science  without  "doing"  science. 
It  Is  In  this  area  that  the  science  depart- 
ments in  the  large  universities  have  their 
main  advantage  over  those  In  the  small  col- 
leges. 

I  will  describe  what  I  have  attempted  to 
accomplish  and  what  has  actually  been  done 
at  present.  When  I  first  came  to  Knox,  It  was 
extremely  frustrating  because  I  could  think 
of  many  solutions  to  some  of  the  problems 
that  arose  but  had  no  means  to  carry  them 
out.  Our  shop  consisted  of  a  Jigsaw,  a  drill 
press,  and  a  few  hand  tools.  Unfortunately 
this  situation  Is  all  too  common  at  the  smaU 
college.  One  of  my  flrst  goals  then  was  to 
build  up  a  shop  which  had  to  be  fairly  com- 
plete. That  13,  It  had  to  have  the  capability 
of  working  with  most  common  materials, 
metal,  wood,  and  plastics  and  be  capable  of 
most  of  the  common  operations  on  them. 
Without  such  a  shop  It  is  Impractical  to  con- 
sider making  ones  own  experimental  appara- 
tus. 

There  Is  a  second  and  very  important  pur- 
pose for  such  a  shop.  If  one  looks  at  the  In- 
coming students  these  days,  few  have  any 
slgniacant  manual  skills.  This  Is  particularly 
unfortunate  for  the  experimental  physicist 
as  he  must  be  a  combination  electrician. 
plumber,  machinist,  carpenter  and  physicist 


all  In  one.  Present  students  have  little  op. 
portunlty  for  learning  these  skllla  at  hoou 
though  and  virtually  none  at  school. 

The  next  problem  which  arose  when  I  tf 
rived  at  Knox  was  that  there  slmfily  wu  not 
any  source  for  most  electronic  suppllM  h^ 
cally.  At  the  present  time  most  "*~imort 
physics  ezpertmentB  Involve  extenMn 
amounts  of  electronic  equipment.  If  one  ta  to 
build  such  equipment  or  even  maintain  that 
already  available,  then  an  extensive  stoek- 
room  must  be  available  nearby.  With  soa. 
demlc  terms  being  as  short  as  they  are,  qm 
simply  cannot  wait  weeks  for  common  ttsos 
and  it  Is  presently  financially  tmfeaslUe  to 
stock  too  much  oneself  If  It  has  to  be  ob- 
tained commercially.  My  second  goal  tbtn 
was  to  utilize  the  available  sources  to  fit  out 
a  stockroom  that  would  supply  most  of  tlM 
commonly  needed  components.  It  was  de« 
sired  that  It  also  contain  a  broad  selection  of 
the  less  commonly  needed  Items  so  that  in  ta 
emergency  one  could  make  do  until  the  ear« 
rect  item  could  be  obtained. 

Finally  one  further  goal  was  to  obtain  u 
much  modem  Instrumentation  and  labora- 
tory equipment  as  possible  so  that  inter- 
ested students  could  become  familiar  with 
it.  It  was  hoped  that  after  the  acquisition 
program  was  well  under  way  much  of  this 
equipment  could  be  utilized  to  build  up 
several  major  experimental  stations  to  aug- 
ment the  laboratory  program  and  to  pro- 
vide a  selection  of  advanced  projects  for  In- 
terested students  to  work  with.  It  Is  amac- 
Ing  sometimes  how  useful  a  piece  of  equip- 
ment can  be  (If  one  has  the  proper  shop  fa- 
cilities) even  though  some  other  laboratory 
may  have  discarded  it.  With  such  dlscaidMl 
equipment  one  can  put  together  quite  elab- 
orate equipment  that  would  otherwise  be 
completely  out  of  our  reach  financially.  Fur- 
thermore with  research  support  being  what  it 
Is  now  and  likely  to  remain  In  the  near  fu- 
ture, the  ability  to  make  do  with  what  one 
can  find  will  be  a  useful  skUl. 

So  much  for  my  goals.  Where  do  we  now 
stand?  The  ellgibUity  of  Knox  College  to  uti- 
lize the  OSA  excess  property  program  has  al- 
lowed us  to  proceed  substantially  toward 
these  goals.  We  have  benefited  tremendotialy 
from  this  program. 

Knox  has  received  material  which  had  a 
total  stated  acquisition  value  of  $1.090.36fl.M 
which  breaks  down  In  the  following  fashion. 
In  the  category  of  Instrumentation  we  have 
received  equipment  costing  ♦447.78939.  In 
the  area  of  electronic  components  we  have 
received  material  with  an  original  cost  of 
$479,795.86.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  in 
this  category,  well  over  90%  of  the  material 
was  new.  unused  and  In  perfect  condition. 
Finally  In  the  area  of  shop  equipment,  w» 
have  received  material  having  a  stated  acqui- 
sition value  of  $163,773.81. 

These  figures  by  themselves  do  not  begin 
to  portray  an  adequate  picture  of  the  help 
the  excess  property  program  has  been  to  u«. 
They  do,  however,  correctly  express  the  fact 
that  the  contribution  has  been  substantial 
In  the  area  of  the  shop,  the  progress  has 
been  the  greatest.  At  the  present  time  w» 
have  a  functioning  carpenter  shop  and  ma- 
chine shop.  The  machine  shop  has  tools  for 
our  machinist,  tools  for  staff  members  who 
have  had  the  training  to  use  them  and  othen 
for  beginners.  It  now  has  most  of  the  major 
pieces  of  equipment  required.  In  addition 
we  are  rapidly  assembling  the  vast  assort- 
ment of  peripheral  equipment  required.  The 
machinist  has  already  turned  out  several  Jobs 
for  people  In  all  of  the  sciences.  This  sum- 
mer we  have  two  talented  students  working 
on  advanced  projects  and  doing  an  extensive 
amount  of  work  In  the  shops.  In  addition 
staff  members  In  several  departments  are 
making  use  of  the  shops  for  their  summer  le- 
:>earch  projects.  Without  the  OSA  eiceM 
property  program  we  would  have  very  little 
In  the  way  of  shop  facilities. 
In  the  area  of  the  electronics  shop,  again 
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^„  r«r*iv«i  has  had  a  very  re-bud«t  to  the  detriment  of  the  proJ»et.  Regtrter  dated  l  June  1873  oonoMnlng  the 

the  excess  property  received  has  had  a  ve^  jUthoueh    the    Resewch    Foundation    of  utUteatlon  of  OBA  excess  property  (Volume 

^  effect,  we  are  not  as  '"  »1°°;B  "^^^"f  at^tTSerslty  of  NewTork  is  comp«bly  ST.  No.  106.  pages  10969-10960) .  As  Indicated. 

iffbut.tllllnthe^l^y«^thee^tsare  ^^*«j^^-«"^°'^N/^J°'J^^';Sr^-  con.ld«»tlon  Is  being  given  to  prohibiting 

""T^Jc^Sd  on^^nori  projec^whlc^  pend«i  the  following  amounts  on  Item,  that  the  use  of  such  property  by  r«=lplent.  of 

itudsnts  worked  °^^^°" ^'"'^.^  finished  would  be  Included  In  the  OBA  catalog,  for  Federal  grants. 

'^'*  ^'^J^nei^C^Sed  undir  th^rS  ^e  eleven  months  ending  May  81.  1973:  We  strongly  urge  th«  this  change  In  policy 

irtthout  components  receivea  """J'^  "•"    *;  ^     ^         »o  oin  ana  m  «o*  b«  enacted.  University  grantees  and  non- 

Sm.  Again,  people  in  o^^*"-  departments     Equipment-research •^•??^'^i^  profit  resMirch  organlratton.  have  long  r»- 

g^alsS  been  aided  by  the  Shop  in  l»rg«     Equipment-other ^rJ^'^ai  lied  on  occlonaTand  necessary  allocation. 

^unt.  m  the  last  year.  Fortunately,  v^e     suppUe^-aU  types 8.007,129.33  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  property  to  p«form  effectively 

WOT  able  to  obUln  cabinets  through   the  _^^__  rt,^„,ch.  Without  thU  support.  It  Is 

^  property  program  and  are  now  In  the                  Total -     6, 103,  988.  83  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  res«tfoh  a^develop- 

prooesa  of  finishing  up  the  cataloging  ana  ^  course,  everything  would  not  be  pur-  ment  programs  of  benefit  to  society  could 

aUng  of  the   components   receivea   so   «j.  ^j^^^^^  through  OSA,  but  at  a  reduction  of  not  have  been  undertaken.  Those  that  might 

4g»ln,  without  the  excess  T?^°^\'J^^°^I~-  between  20-40%,  a  subrtantlal  savings  can  have  been  funded  would  have  Incurred  sub- 

we  could  not  hope  to  have  ootamea  a  irac-  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  advantage  of  the  researcher,  stantlally  greater  cost*  to  the  Government. 

Uon  of  the  inventory  we  now  nave.  Encloaad.  for  your  information,  are  sam-  Contractors  apparenUy  would   be  exempt 

in  the  area  of  instruments  ana  laDoraiory  ^  ^^  correspondence  from  State  Unl-  from  this  restriction,  and  several  substan- 

«,ulpment  the  full  potential  Of  the  mate^^  ^^^       ^^  ^^^  ^^^  campuses  oppoalng  a  tlatlng  reaK>ils  are  given   (page  10960).  We 

raoelved  will  not  be  achieved  ror  sonie  time  ^^^^    General    Services    Admlnlrtratlon  beUeve  theee  argvmients  hold  equally  weU  for 

to  eome.  I  wUl  mention  serem  mbm  tnouga  ^^^  ^^^   woxiUl   eliminate    these    savings,  recipients  of  Federal  grants.  In  the  best  In- 

where  progress  has  been  maae.  in  ine  Bopno-  ^^      gpeak  to  the  need  for  your  Amendment  teresto  of  the  Government,  and  the  general 

more  lab  we  are  "^^.^^I^^JJ^X^^^'  and  the  excess  property  program  Senator,  public,  we  reiqjectfully  recommend  that  no 

lab  program  though  will  ultimately  be  the  J        closing,  let  me  point  out  that  excess  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Director  for 

blggeet  beneficiary  of  the  pn^ram    At  the  ^^^     ^         ^^     ^^^^  businessman.  Our  Research. 

moment  only  special   projects   that   rewsnt  P^^^        ^      ^          ^^^  ^     ^^^  ^th-                                         

senior,  have  f^^^^l^^^et^n'^^T^.Z  ^^^^P^-d  on  equipment  to  p\irchase  ma-  State  Unwehsitt  or  New  Tork  at 

oompieheMlveproJecte  have  been  made  use-  ^    ^^^^  buslnes«;s.  BmoHAMroN. 

.ble.  So  far  three  '^^l^^^^^^^^ J"^,^«^^  J^*  we  most  wholeheartedly  support  the  Ian-  Binghamton.  N.7..  June  26. 1972. 

have  been  outfitted  ^""^  ,^/^'.^^ff  ,^^"^^^^4^  guage  In  8.  3010.  Re :  Federal  Riglster,  Thursday  June  1 ,  1 972 

have  been  supplied  with  basic  Instruments,      Kuage                            ^^^   ^^  #i^pg.  #l09(yr- 11045,  part  101- 

si^plles  ana  toois.  j^^^  28,  1872.  43:  Utilization  of  Personal  Property:  Sub- 

w  trSa^!?v  of  eSi  oroDeSy  ht^  Hon.  James  Buckij=t.  part  101-^-3,  Utilization  of  Exc^ess.^ 

?!i*  "^"^^^^^iZrfit  on  tltS^^  ed^  US.  senate.  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash-  Commissioner  or  Federal  Sxtpplt  Services, 

h^  a  very  "^.^e '^*f*  °'li*^^^'^^^  ington.  D.C.  General  Services  Administration 

'*"°°.ift°^.f!ft^^P^n  t^^omine  ve^  O^  Bm:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  Washington.  D.C. 

Tt'^^^J^nt     th^nro^am^  /ad    a  which  I  am  sending  to  the  Commissioner  of  Dear  Sir:  As  the  Project  Director  of  .V8F 

Siost   I'^POf^^*'    "1^.  P'^X^^f  th^ student  Federal  Supply  Services  in  regard  to  the  Ex-  Project  QT-9320,  which  has  as  its  goal  the 

'^^nf^ac^toe^ertenc^otSei^e  =««»    Federal    Property    Program.     ^  Federal  production    of    modules    of    lnstru(^n    In 

aUowlng  him  accws  to  experiences  otherwise  ^^^^^^^   Thursday.   June    1.    1972.   Vol.   37.  physics  for  technicians,  may  I  very  strongly 

unoDtainaoie  to  nun.  ^^    ^^^    ^^    10907-11046.  part   101-43,  Utl-  recommend  for  your  consideration  that  the 

Ri-r^m  PBonwsioNAL  Action  Group  lizatlon'  of  Personal  Property,  subpart  101-  National  Science  Foundation  be  retained  In 

Rrn«nPBo^K^NAi.Ac^oNGROT^^  ^^^^  ^^   UtUlzatlon  of  Excess).  the  Federal  Excess  Personal   Property  Pro- 

<5.nftt.nT  Watt™  Mojtoau:'     ""  ^h^  program  has  been  of  great  value  to  gram  at  least  on  a  secondary  basis? 

TJ^i^  nmrpRuildina    Washinaton    DC  ■  our  NSP  funded  project,  and  the  equipment.  Our  project  has  been  utUlzlng  Excess  Fed- 

^Jtn/^?n  Jnt   s    Voio    S   arbUrertlv  the  title  to  which  will  be  vested  In  the  State  eral   Personal   Property   for   only   about   six 

temSa^lrlntee  excess  proKram    Twelve  University  of  New  York  at  Binghamton,  wUl  months   and    already    the    instruments    and 

i^Toi^l?ate.  ^tSaUon'Xnr  continue  for  years  to  benefit  the  University,  supplies  which  we  have  acquired  have  been 

•^^           '                               jj,^  Kloze  relieving  the  State  and  the  taxpayers  of  a  of  great  value  to  us.  even  though  they  have 

Staff  Associate  considerable  part  of  the   purchase  costs  of  been  found  to  be  of  no  further  value  to  the 

the  essential  equipment  which  would  other-  Armed   Services   or   defense   contractors.    In 

AM13UCAN  Vocational  Association  wise  have  to  be  purchased  at  State  expense,  effect,  the  excess  property  serves  to  augment 

^^                                   July  16  1972  SlmUarly  and  equaUy  Important,  the  excess  the  funds  provided  to  the  project  by  the  NSF 

Senator  Walter  F   Mondale               '  equipment  will  enrich  the  programs  of  the  without  the  expenditure  of  any  additional 

Old  Senate  Office  Building,  w'ashington.  D.C:  University  because  It  wUl  provide  a  larger  monlee.  We  feel  that  this  procedure  helps  to 

we  support  the  Mondale  amendment  on  amount  of  apparatus  for  the  development  of  obtain  maximum  utUlzaUon  of  federal  re- 
the  excesT  Drooertv   oroKram    We   are   dls-  additional  programs  which  would  not  have  sources  by  using  it  to  provide  projects  such 
mayed   to   learo    that    the    Department    of  otherwise  been  possible  since  funds  are  not  as  ours  with  valuable  additional  federal  sup- 
He^th    Education    and  Welfare  has  terml-  avaUable  for  the  purchase  of  any  but  essen-  port  at  no  additional  cost  to  the  government, 
aated  thU  worthw'hUe  program.  Please  con-  tlal  Instruments.  The  added  support  Is  especially  Important 
tlnue  your  efforts  In  the  conference  to  re-  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  ask  your  assist-  to  our  project  because  it  has  several  unusu- 
store  the  HEW  program  for  excess  property  a^ce  In  strongly  supporting  the  position  that  aUy  expensive  demands  placed  on  it  by  the 
K  that  there  Is  adequate  time  for  consldera-  the  National  Science  Foundation  be  retained  wide  geographic  distribution  of  our  person- 
tlon  and  analysis  of  the  Impact  that  will  be  In  the  Federal  Excess  Personal  Property  Pro-  nel.  We  are  especially  able  to  take  advantage 
created  on  education  agencies  by  termination  gram  at  least  on  a  secondary  basis.  We  would  of  the  Federal  Excess  Property  In  that  we  can 
of  the  excess  program  ^^  most  appreciative  of  any  assistance  which  produce  proto-type  and  field -test  versions  of 
Lowell  A.  Burkett,  yo^  could  provide.  the  classroom  experimental  apparatus  which 
Executive  Director.  I  must  apologize  for  my  delay  in  writing,  are   superlcw   to   what    we   could   have   done 
but  my  other  duties  have  left  me  no  time  without  the  added  support,  because  the  sup- 
State  UNiVERsrrT  or  New  York,  until  now.  piles  vn>  have  acquired  are  frequently  greater 
Washington    D.C,  July  17,  1972.  Thank  you  very  much  for  any  help  which  in  quality  and  quantity  to  what  we  could 
To-  Senator  Walter  Mondale            '  7°^  can  provide.  have  afforded  to  purchase.  As  an  added  ben- 
Prom:    William   F    Claire,   Director   of   the  Sincerely,  efit,  because  most  of  the  apparatus  which  we 
Washington  Office  ^-  ^'  Stannard.  have  acquired  has  come  from  technical  lab- 

The  language  of  8   3010  which  aUows  fed-  Associate  Professor  of  Physics  Project  Di-  oratories,  much  of  l:  is  extremely  valuable 

eral  grantees  and  contractors  access  to  fed-  sector  NSF  GY-9320.  to  us  In  providing  educational  materials  to 

eral  excess  property  and  supplies  would  be                                         technicians  even  If  it  has  been  declared  to 

extremely  helpful  to  the  State  University  of  State  UmvEasrrr  or  New  York  have  no  value  except  as  salvage.  An  instru- 

New  York  at  Albant.  ment  which  Is  no  longer  repairable  can  be 

Without  It,  the  funds  avaUable  for  direct  Albany.  N.Y..  June  22. 1972.  K^^n   to   the   students   to   take   apart   and 

cost  purposes  would  be  reduced  and  the  con-  M.  S,  Mieker.  examine       The      future      technldsJi      can 

duct  of  research  hampered.  The  project  dl-  Commissioner,  Federal  Supply  Service.  Gen-  thoroughly  examine  an  Inrtrument  like  one 

rector  or  principal  Investigator  anticipates  crol  Services  AdminUtration.  Washing-  which  he  knows  he  may  one  day  have  to  use 

these  savings  and   so  budgets  his  project.  ton.  D.C  "^  maybe  fix.  but  with  no  fear  that  he  may 

Without  the  benefits  of  excess  property  he  Dkab  Commxbsioner  Msekkr:  Reference  Is  do  damage, 

would  be  short  of  money  and  vrould  have  to  hereby  made  to  the  notice  In  the  Federal  Our  experience  with  excess  federal  sclen- 
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tlflc  instrvunenta  has  convinced  us  that  even 
projects  directed  toward  physical  research 
can  make  good  use  of  excess  property.  Our 
physics  department  technicians  and  elec- 
tronic specialists  have  already  repaired  sev- 
eral instnunents  classed  as  ■■R4"  for  us. 

These  instruments  could  not  have  been 
profitably  repaired  by  the  Armed  Services  or 
defense  contractors,  because  of  the  fact  that 
our  oeople  are  able  to  work  on  several  instru- 
ments at  once  in  their  spare  time  since  there 
Is  no  pressure  to  return  them  to  service  im- 
mediately, aunllarly.  we  have  been  able  to 
combine  two  or  more  R4  instruments  to  make 
one  workUig  instrument. 

The  Physics  Department  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Blnehainton  has  given 
assistance  in  providmg  much  of  the  man- 
power and  transportation.  No  part  of  these 
costs  are  borne  by  the  Peder&l  Government. 
The  deoartment  Is  glad  to  proviae  its  assist- 
ance iii  :he  acquisition  of  Kxcess  Property 
because  of  '.he  fact  that  title  m  the  property 
Is  vested  m  the  institution  at  the  -ermlna- 
tlon  of  the  grant.  Thus,  even  after  oir  project 
has  benefited  from  the  Federal  Excess  Pro- 
gram, the  University  will  Ise  able  o  continue 
to  make  good  use  of  mtich  of  the  property. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Federal  Excess  Program 
has  many  ramifications  which  go  far  beyond 
the  simple  disposal  of  property  unusable  to 
the  Federal  System.  The  program  conserves 
the  resour>es  and  the  costs  which  have  cone 
into  the  manufacture  of  the  Instruments  and 
greatly  e.xtends  the  productive  life  of  them 
The  extended  life  in  turn  conserves  the  finan- 
cial resotirces  of  federally  funded  projects, 
and  at  the  termination  of  the  grant  the  col- 
leges and  anlversltles,  all  of  which  are  having 
Increasing  extreme  difficulties  In  financing 
the  rlaini;  costs  of  education,  can  use  the 
federal  excess  instruments  to  further  conserve 
their  own  dwindling  funds.  Even  when  the 
instruments  become  obsolete  for  research 
purposes,  they  are  still  excellent  for  use  In 
undergraduate  laboratories.  It  would  repre- 
sent a  shameful  waste  to  discontinue  the 
Excess  Federal  Property  Program,  and  would 
be  a  reversion  to  the  wasteful  ■throw-away" 
economy  which  many  of  us  had  hoped  had 
been  renounced  by  ttie  present  administra- 
tion. 

Because  the  Armed  Services  and  their  con- 
tractors are  given  first  uotlficatlou  and  a 
priority  in  acquiring  the  excess  property,  be- 
fore it  Is  offered  to  Federal  Grantees,  we, 
as  grantees  of  the  NSF  are  already  effectively 
participating  in  the  program  on  a  secondary 
basis.  The  property  is  truly  of  no  further  use 
to  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
other  than  ourselves  as  grantees. 

I.  therefore,  urgently  and  respectfully  re- 
quest as  strongly  as  I  can  that  the  National 
Sclen.e  Foundation  be  retained  in  the  Fed- 
eral Excess  Property  Program  on  a  secondary 
bsisls. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

C.  R.  Stannakd, 
Associate  Professor  of  Physics  Project  Di- 
rector NSF  aY-9320. 

Subject:     General    Services    Administration 
Excess  Property. 

JtiLY  10.  1972. 
Mr.  M.  S  Meekek, 

Federal  Supply  Service,  General  Service  Ad- 
"lirmiration.   Washington.  D.C. 

De.\r  Mr.  Meekee:  It  Is  with  great  con- 
sternatiou  that  I  discover  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration's  Intent  to  discontinue 
the  accessablUty  of  excess  equipment  and 
material  to  institutions  holding  government 
grants. 

The  State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony 
Brook  has  a  distinguished  compliment  of  re- 
searchers In  many  academic  fields,  who  In 
the  past  have  relied  upon  the  acqulsltloin  of 
such  property  In  order  to  supplement  their 
projects.  In  view  of  recent  cutbacks  In  finan- 
cial support,  the  availability  of  excess  prop- 


erty will  be  Increasingly  Important  In  the 
future. 

Our  research  projects  are  not  only  t^- 
pUcable  to  the  sciences  but  also  further  the 
advancement  of  technological  aid  In  varied 
aspects  of  commercial  enterprises  of  great 
value  to  the  country  and  the  world.  IX  excess 
property  is  no  longer  available,  such  projects 
wUl  be  curtailed  unfortunately. 

Excess  equipment  and  materials  have  en- 
abled many  research  projects  at  this  Uni- 
versity to  extend  the  scope  of  existing  in- 
strumentation, often  acquired  previously 
through  regular  grants.  Thus  the  program 
has  increased  the  effectiveness  of  our  work 
for  the  Federal  Government  under  various 
contracts. 

Recent  acquisitions  of  excess  property  in- 
dicate that  OUT  Physics,  Earth  &  Space 
Sciences.  Chemistry,  Engineering  and  Ma- 
rine Sciences  departments  have  acquired  In 
excess  of  approximately  $750,000  worth  of 
equipment  and  material  which  normally 
would  have  been  unavailable  to  us  without 
the  General  Services  Administration's  as- 
sistance. In  addition,  some  of  our  depart- 
ments are  waiting  for  formal  approval  of 
pending  requests. 

I  strongly  and  respectfully  urge  that  the 
General  Services  Administration's  Intent  to 
eliminate  the  contribution  of  excess  prop>erty 
be  reconsidered  and  reversed.  Continuance 
of  the  previous  policy  wlU  be  beneficial  to 
all  segments  of  our  society. 
Sincerely, 

JoHK  S.  Toll, 

President. 

State  UNrvzasirr  of  New  YoaK  at 
Stony  Brook. 

Stony  Brook,  N.Y.,  July  10,  1972. 
Mr.  WnxiAM  P.  Clairb. 

Director.  State  University  of  New  York  Of- 
nce.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Bnx;  Attached  Is  a  self-explantory 
letter  to  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. I  am  sending  several  extra  copies  to 
you  so  that  you  can  distribute  them  as  you 
think  most  effective  to  Legislators. 

If  there  Is  anything  else  I  should  do  In  this 
matter,  please  let  me  know. 
Cordially. 

John  S.  Toll, 

President. 

American  Council  on  Education, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  19,  1972. 
Hon.  WALTia  Mondaue, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Senator  Mondalb:  Hi  behalf  of 
higher  education  we  wish  to  commend  you 
for  sponsoring  the  amendment  In  HJl.  12350 
that  deals  with  the  use  of  excess  property 
by  Federal  grantees. 

As  you  know,  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration on  June  1,  1972,  Issued  a  notice 
of  proposed  rule  making  that  would  dlscon- 
tlntie  the  authorization  for  Federal  grant- 
ees to  use  excess  Federal  property.  The 
usual  thirty-day  period  was  permitted  for 
comment  from  those  affected.  So  strong  has 
been  the  reaction  against  the  prc^Keed 
change,  not  only  from  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  but  also  from  many  levels  of 
state  government,  that  the  period  of  time 
for  comment  has  been  extended  by  an  ad- 
ditional mouth. 

We  have  learned  with  dismay,  however, 
that  despite  this  extension,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  has  al- 
ready put  into  effect  a  policy  denying  to 
grantees  access  to  excess  propterty.  We  be- 
lieve such  a  policy  Is  In  the  interest  of 
neither  the  grantees  affected  nor  the  Federal 
government.  That  fact  that  at  least  8100 
million  In  such  property  has  been  made 
available  annually  to  grantees  has  enhanced 
the  quality  of  research  and  training  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  wished  performed.  Moreover, 
the  use  of  such  property  has  In  many  cases 


reduced  the  cost  to  the  taiq^ayer  of  fundls* 
these  research  and  training  projects.  ^^ 
We  earnestly  hope  that  your  nmnrirtnum 
may  prevail  in  conference  and  that  an  ua. 
wise  decision  to  terminate  a  program  thit 
has  been  of  such  benefit  to  all  concerned  on 
be  reversed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  F.  Mobsi, 

Director. 

AMKRICAN  CotJNCIL  ON  EDUCATION, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  19, 1373. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondaue, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  In  behalf  of 
higher  education  we  wish  to  commeim  yoo 
for  sponsoring  the  amendment  In  H.R.  lasso 
that  deals  with  the  use  of  excess  property  by 
Federal  grantees. 

As  you  know,  the  General  Services  Admin- 
Istratlon  on  June  1,  1972,  Issued  a  notice  of 
ptroposed  rule  making  that  would  dlscontlnaa 
the  authorization  lor  Federal  grantees  to  um 
excess  Federal  property.  The  usual  thirty- 
day  period  was  permitted  for  comment  from 
those  affected.  So  strong  has  been  the  reac- 
tion against  the  proposed  change,  not  only 
from  Ittstltutloas  of  higher  education,  but 
also  from  many  levels  of  state  government, 
that  the  period  of  time  for  comment  hu 
been  extended  by  an  additional  month. 

We  have  learned  with  dismay.  how»wr, 
that  despite  this  extension,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  has  alnnij 
put  into  effect  a  policy  denying  to  grantea 
access  to  excess  property.  We  believe  such  t 
poUcy  is  In  the  Interest  of  neither  the  gnnir 
ees  affected  nr>r  the  Federal  government.  Tt* 
fact  that  at  least  $100  million  In  such  prop- 
erty has  been  made  available  annually  to 
grantees  has  enhanced  the  quaUty  of  r»- 
search  and  training  the  Federal  agenclM 
wished  performed.  Moreover,  the  use  ol  Boch 
property  has  In  majiy  cases  reduced  the  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  of  funding  these  research  and 
training  projects. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  your  amewlmem 
may  prevail  in  conference  and  that  an  unwl« 
decision  to  terminate  a  program  that  hu 
been  of  such  benefit  to  all  concerned  may  be 
reversed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  P.  Morse, 

Director. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  it  is  time  for  us  to  attempt  to  focus 
the  world's  attention  upon  the  plight  of 
the  captive  nations  of  the  world. 

The  President  has  designated  this 
week  of  July  16  as  Captive  Nations  WedL 
It  is  incumbent  ujxjn  all  of  us  in  this 
body  to  renew  our  expression  of  brother- 
hood and  concern  for  the  millions  of 
people  who  have  fallen  imder  the  yoke  of 
Communist  oppression. 

Those  of  us  who  are  fortunate  to  be 
citizens  of  a  free  nation  tend  to  be  much 
too  complacent  about  our  freedom.  We 
are  inclined  to  take  freedom  for  granted 
because  we  have  always  had  it. 

We  must  remember  that  a  large  share 
of  the  earths  people  have  not  known 
freedom  for  many  years.  We  must  reded- 
icate  ourselves  to  the  task  of  helping 
the  captive  peoples  regain  their  Ood- 
given  right. 

We  must  further  recognize  what  too 
many  of  us  are  inclined  sometimes  to  fM- 
get.  That  is  the  fact  there  can  be  no  retl 
peace  in  the  world  imtil  all  the  people  of 
the  world  are  truly  free. 

This  year  marks  the  13th  in  which  we 
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have  observed  Captive  Nations  Week  in 
Z.  unfortunate  but  necessary  gesture  to 
JSnind  us  of  the  pUght  of  more  than 
100  million  Europeans. 

While  the  Soviet  Umon  contmues  to 
stamp  out  the  flame  of  revolt  wherever 
fr^curs— in  Hungary,  Czechoslovak^. 
Poland,  and  elsewhere— we  find  graUfi- 
ratlon  in  the  fact  that  these  oppressed 
^ons,  while  they  may  despair,  never 
falter  in  their  quest  for  freedom. 

The  list  of  martyrs  is  long.  Fearless 
natriots  have  been  eliminated  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  Soviet 
nuest  for  more  and  more  power. 

In  the  short  span  of  8  years,  between 
1940  and  1948,  no  less  than  nine  inde- 


There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom   the   Florida   TUnes-Unlon,   July    18, 
1972] 

"Nadbb'b  Raedirs"  Don't  Rsallt  Protect 

conscmzrs 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 

The  arst  opportunity  to  vote  in  Congress 
on  a  DemocraUc  platform  Item  will  come 
when  Senators  Muskle,  Humphrey,  Jackson, 
and  Chiles,  all  of  them  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  meet  to  con- 
sider that  most  sacred  of  all  convention- 
year  sacred   cows,   the   .Americafi   consumer. 

They  will  be  asHed  to  endorse  or  reject 
the  platform's  language  that  supports  the 
so-called  amicus  curiae  approach  to  creating 


ilr^rfpnt    nations    of    East    and    Central      a  new  watchdog  body  to  oversee  the  work  of 
S^ope  fell  to  Communist  aggressors.  the  Federal  Trade  cx>mmission,  the  Depart- 

Tbe  democratic  leaders  of  these  coun- 
tries who  were  able  to  avoid  imprison- 
ment or  death  have  taken  refuge  in  the 
free  world  where  they  continue  to  lead 
the  fight  for  freedom  for  all  their 
countrj-men.  ^   ,     . 

These  people  know  what  freedom 
means  This  Senator  knows  many  of 
them  personally.  I  can  certify  that  any- 
one who  wants  a  true  understanding  of 
our  precious  American  heritage  of  in- 
dividual freedom  can  learn  much  by 
conversing  with  those  who  have  seen  and 
experienced  the  other  way  of  life. 

To  these  valiant  leaders  whose  sole 
overriding  purpose  is  to  free  their  coun- 
trymen, and  to  the  coimtrymen  them- 
selves who  still  work  and  hope  and  pray 
for  freedom,  we  owe  our  support,  our  al- 
legiance, our  prayers,  and  our  continu- 
ing efforts  also. 

This  is  the  week  in  which  we  must 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom for  all  people. 


CONSUMER    PROTECTION    AGENCY 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Monday,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  most  informative  statement  on 
the  proposed  Consumer  Protection 
Agency.  Appended  to  that  statement  is 
a  summary  of  letters  from  various  agen- 
cies listing  no  less  than  554  types  of  Fed- 
eral proceedings  that  would  become  sub- 
ject to  intervention  by  the  Agency. 

For  the  benefit  of  Senators  who  would 
like  more  detail  on  these  letters,  I  am 
submitting,  for  their  consideration,  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture listing  the  156  departmental  pro- 
grams that  would  be  affected  if  we  pass 
this  consumer  protection  legislation  in 
its  present  form.  I  am  also  including  a 
letter  from  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion giving  an  overview  of  the  ways  in 
which  their  powers  would  be  affected. 

Certainly,  the  information  brought 
forth  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  <■  Mr. 
Allin)  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious 
consideration.  So,  too,  is  a  column  pub- 
lished in  Tuesday's  Florida  Times-Union, 
In  which  the  author.  John  Chamberlain, 
makes  some  interesting  points  about  how 
the  rights  of  consumers  might  be  af- 
fected by  the  presently  proposed  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  the  above- 
mentioned  letters  and  newspaper  article. 


ment  of  Agriculture  and  other  agencies  now 
charged  with  consumer  protection. 

Believe  it  or  not,  the  Democratic  plat- 
form wording  rejects  Ralph  Nader's  tough- 
guy  theory  of  what  a  super-watchdog  agen- 
cy should  be  entitled  to  do  to  override  the 
lesser  watchdogs. 

The  amicus  curiae,  or  "friend  of  the  court" 
approach,  which  is  middle  of  the  roewi,  would 
entitle  a  newly  created  consumer  protection 
agency  to  criticize  and  offer  friendly  advice 
to  such  bodies  as  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
without  having  the  jKJwer  to  appeal  decisions 
to  the  courts  and  ,to  subpena  witnesses  on  Its 
own. 

As  an  American  consumer  (aren't  we  all?) 
I  would  reject  the  Idea  of  any  need  of  a  su- 
per-watchdog to  protect  my  Interests.  But  If 
I  have  to  choose  between  super-watchdogs, 
the  amicus  curiae  approach  Is  clearly  pref- 
erable to  a  consumer  protection  agency, 
which  would  give  punitive  advocacy  power  to 
the  Ralph  Nader  clique. 

Nader's  Idea  of  the  consumer  Is  a  cate- 
gorized picture  of  a  Uttle  man  who  Is  too 
stupid  to  exercise  choice  on  hla  own  behalf. 
This  whole  Idea  of  categoriz'ng  people  of- 
fends me  anyway.  I  am  a  very  individual 
consumer  who  wants  to  use  my  money  as  I 
choose,  not  as  Nader  chooses. 

In  "defending"  me  against  the  motor 
barons  of  Detroit,  Mr.  Nader  has  added  at 
least  $200  to  the  price  of  a  C"J.  He  seems 
oblivious  to  the  fact  that  no  two  consumers 
are  alike.  Some  want  total  saf-'^v;  some 
want  a  ble;id  of  safety  and  cheapness:  some 
would  '.ie  willing  to  take  cars  as  they  used 
to  be,  tiusUng  to  their  own  cc«nmon  sense 
to  drive  defensively  without  having  to  pay 
through  the  nose  for  all  these  safety  devices 
that  may  or  may  not  work. 

Because  of  Nader's  cost-overrun  approach  I 
am  still  getting  by  on  mj  1968  automobile. 
Since  it  has  a  reliable  engine  that  doesn't 
break  down  In  traffic,  It's  still  a  better  car 
than  any  that  has  been  Improved  by  Nader's 
ukases. 

Prices  have  doubled  In  this  country  with- 
out amy  particular  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
self-constituted  consumer  protectors. 

That  means  that  most  of  us  FKX>r  slobs 
have  to  buy  Inferior  cheap  products.  The 
Washington  air  Is  full  of  clamor  for  protec- 
tion a^lnst  the  Japanese  and  the  West 
Euroi>eans,  who  offer  good  blends  of  cheap- 
ness and  quality. 

Do  you  see  Ralph  Nader  mounting  the  bar- 
ricades to  protest  against  the  growth  of  a 
protectionism  that  would  mulct  the  con- 
sumer? Does  he  lobby  against  the  taxes  that 
take  money  from  me  that  I  might  use  to  buy 
safe  radial  tires  made  in  Prance? 

So  give  me  an  amicus  curiae  consumer  pro- 
tection agency  as  advocated  by  the  Demo- 
cratic platform. 

It  would  at  least  be  preferable  to  a  Nader- 
dominated  agency  armed  with  the  powers 
of  a  latter-day  Spanish  Inquisition. 


Fkderal  Powkr  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  5,  1972. 
Hon.  Jamxs  B.  Allen, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Bbnatob  Allxm:  This  is  In  responae 
to  your  letter  of  June  9,  1873,  enclosing  a 
copy  of  S.  1177,  a  blU  to  establish  a  CouncU 
of  Consumer  Advisers  and  an  independent 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  (CPA) .  You  re- 
quest information  regarding  the  Impact  on 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  of  the  pro- 
visions of  such  bUl.  If  It  Is  enacted  into 
law,  for  use  by  the  Qovemment  Operations 
Committee  which  Is  expected  to  consider  the 
bill  later  this  month. 

Directing  this  response  to  the  provisions 
regarding  the  authortty  proposed  to  be  con- 
ferred on  the  CPA,  its  prtnclpal  function 
would  be  the  advocacy  of  the  consumer  in- 
terest before  Federal  departments,  agencies 
and  courts.  In  general,  such  authortty  would 
oe  exercised  by  way  of  Intenention  as  of 
•Ight.  or  by  entry  of  an  appearance  or  other 
jartlolpatlon  in  agency  hearings  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  or  upon  Judicial  review  of  a:i  action 
of  the  Commlssloii  deemed  adverse  to  the 
consumer  interest. 

Section  203  would  authorize  the  Director 
of  the  CPA  to  request  the  commencement 
of  any  proceeding  within  the  uuthorlty  of 
the  Federal  agency  concerning  any  substan- 
tive or  procedural  matter  which  substanti- 
ally affects  the  Interests  of  consumers  and 
to  Intervene  In  any  such  pending  matter 
to  represent  such  interests  and  xo  partici- 
pate, within  the  Umits  specified,  m  matters 
p>endlng  on  Judicial  review. 

Section  204  would  authorize  the  CPA  to 
refer  complaints  or  other  information  relat- 
ing to  the  violation  of  any  law.  regulation 
or  Judicial  order  concerning  consumer  In- 
terests to  the  appropriate  Federal  agency 
for  disposition. 

Under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
Intervention  by  the  CPA  is  permissible  at  all 
stages  of  proceedings  before  the  Commis- 
sion. The  predominant  concern  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  Is  the  protection  of 
the  consumer.  Congress  enacted  the  Federal 
Power  Act  and  the  Natural  Qas  Act  to  pro- 
vide Federal  regulation  la  the  public  In- 
terest of  those  aspects  of  the  electrtc  utility 
and  natural  gas  Industries  beyond  the  reach 
of  State  regulatory  control.*  Among  Con- 
gress' chief  concerns  was  the  provision  of 
meaningful  protection  of  the  Interests  of  the 
consumer. 

In  accordance  with  the  mandate  of  Con- 
gress, the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly 
stated  that  the  Commission  is  under  a  legal 
obligation  to  protect  consumers.  FJ'.C  v. 
Hope  Natural  Gas  Oo.,  320  U£.  591  at  610 
(1944);  FJ'.C  v.  Tennessee  Gas  Co..  371  U.S 
146,  at  154  (lbc2);  and  see  LouiavUle  Oas  6c 
Electric  Co.  v.  Federal  Power  Commission,  129 
P.  2d  126  at  133  (6th  Clr  1043),  cert.  den.  318 
V£.  761.  Thus,  In  Penn.^ylvania  Water  <fc  Poii- 
er  Co.  v.  Federal  Power  C^mmuaion,  848  tr.B 
414  at  418  (1952),  the  Court  aatd: 

"A  major  purpose  of  the  whole  Act  Is  to 


•  See.  e.g..  House  Report  No.  61.  June  25. 
1919,  eist  Congress,  'st  Session,  to  accom- 
pany H.R.  3184.  which  became  the  Federal 
Water  Power  Act,  at  p.  5  Senate  Report  No 
621,  May  13,  1935.  74th  Congress,  1st  Ses- 
sion, to  accompany  S.  2796.  which  became 
the  Federal  Power  Act  of  1935.  at  pp.  3.  17- 
18,  22.  Hotise  Report  No.  709.  August  28, 
1937,  75th  Congress,  1st  Session,  to  accom- 
pany HJl.  6588  which  became  the  Natural 
Oas  Act.  at  pp.  1-3.  Accord:  Interstate  Na- 
tural Gas  Co.,  Inc.  v.  Federal  Power  Com- 
missicm,  331  U.S.  682  at  689-691,  693-693 
(K47);  Federal  Pouter  Commission  v  Inter- 
»Tate  Natural  Gat  Co.,  336  U£.  677  at  681,  and 
separata  c^lnlon  of  Mr.  Justice  Black  at  597 
(1949). 
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protect   power  consumer*  agalnat  exceMlve 
prices  ..." 

In  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  et  al.  v.  Public 
Seroice  Commission  of  New  York,  et  al.,  360 
VS.  378  at  388  ( 1960) ,  the  Coiirt  observed: 

"The  (Natural  Oas)  Act  was  so  framed  as 
to  afford  consumers  a  complete,  permanent 
and  effective  bond  of  protection  from  ex- 
cessive rates  and  charges" 
and  again  In  Federal  Power  Commission  v. 
Transcontinental  Gas  Pipe  Line  Corp.,  et  al . 
368  Ua.  1  at  17  (1861)  : 

•When  Congr»«8s  enacted  the  Natural  Oas 
Act,  It  was  moilvt'ed  by  a  desire  to  protect 
consumers  against  exploitation  at  the  hands 
of  natural  gas  companies."  Sunray  Mid-Con- 
tinent Oil  Co.  V.  Federal  Power  Commission, 
364  U.S.  137,  147.  To  that  end,  Congress 
meant  to  create  a  comprehensive  and  ef- 
fective regxUatory  scheme.'  Panhandle  Sast- 
em  Pipe  tine  Co.  v.  Public  Service  Com- 
mission 332  U.3.  507,  530.  ■ 

In  F.P  C.  V.  Louisiana  Power  &  Light  Co  . 
decided  June  7.  1972.  slip  op.  p.  19,  40  U.S. 
Law  Week  4636.  4642,  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  observed : 

■CongresB  created  'a  comprehensive  and 
effective  regulatory  scheme.'  Panhandle  East- 
em  Pipe  Line  Co.  v.  PubJic  Serrice  Commis- 
sion. 332  VS.  507.  520  |1947),  to  afford 
consumers  a  complete,  permanent  and  ef- 
fective bond  of  protection  .  .'  Atlantic  Re- 
fining Co.  v.  Public  Service  Commission,  360 
Uj8.  378,  388  (19691." 

All  Commission  proceedings  under  both 
the  Federal  Power  Act  and  Natural  Oas  Act 
are  conducted  piuiruant  to  the  requlremanta 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  There- 
fore your  question  lb.  Is  not  applicable  to 
this  Commission.  In  litigated  matters,  Its 
staff  1*  authorized  to  act  mdependently  in 
the  public  InBerest.  In  addition,  public  in- 
t0i«st  representation  is  provided  for  tinder 
Section  1.8  of  the  Commission's  Rules  of 
Practice  and  Procedure,  which  permits  State 
commissions  (including  any  regulatory  body 
of  the  State  or  municipality  having  Jurisdic- 
tion to  regulate  rates  and  charges  for  the  sale 
of  electric  energy  or  natiural  gas  to  oonsrimers 
wlthm  such  State  or  municipality)  to  Inter- 
vene as  of  right  In  any  proceeding,  and  any 
person  claiming  a  right  to  intervene  or  an 
Interest  of  such  nature  that  mterventlon  is 
neoeasary  or  appropriate  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  statute  mvolved  may  petition  to 
do  so.  In  the  past,  the  Commission  has  acted 
liberally  In  granting  such  applications. 

Section  1.6  of  the  said  Rules  also  permits 
any  person  complalnmg  of  anything  done  or 
omitted  to  be  done  by  any  licensee,  public 
utility  or  natural  gas  company  In  contraven- 
tion of  any  act,  rule,  regulation  or  order  ad- 
mmistered  or  Issued  by  the  Commission  to  file 
a  complatot  with  the  Commission.  IX  the 
Commission  finds  that  the  complamt  merits 
a  heartng  It  wUl  set  the  matter  for  formal 
hearing.  In  that  event  the  complainant  auto- 
matically becomes  a  party  thereto.  The  term 
"person"  la  defined  In  Section  1.1(f)(1)  of 
the  Rules  to  Include,  inter  alia,  "organized 
groups  of  persons,  whether  tacorporated  or 
not.  .  .  " 

Under  Section  1.10  of  the  Rules,  any  per- 
son, mcludlng  any  State  or  local  conunlsslon. 
objecting  to  the  approval  of  an  application, 
petition,  motion,  or  other  matter  which  Is 
or  will  be  tinder  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mission may  file  a  protest  which  serves  to 
alert  the  Commission  and  parties  to  a  pro- 
ceeding as  to  the  nature  of  the  objection. 
Protestants  do  not  become  parties  to  such 
proceedings  but  may  become  such  by  follow- 
ing the  route  provided  for  intervention  imder 
Section  1.8. 

Under  the  Commission's  nilemaklng  ac- 
tivities, the  Commission  as  required  by  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  glvea  publlrtied 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  and  considers 
all  oomments  and  suggestions  received  in- 
cluding those  from  mdlviduals  and  groups 
representing  consumer  interests. 


The  authority  which  this  bill  would  con- 
fer upon  the  Consvuner  Protection  Agency,  If 
Improvldently  exercised,  could  substantially 
hamper  effective  regulation  by  this  Commis- 
sion under  both  the  Federal  Power  and  Nat- 
ural Gas  Acts  by  postponing  finality  of  deci- 
sion In  matters  of  pressing  public  concern 
The  power  to  seek  Judicial  review  even  In 
the  absence  of  such  intervention  or  par- 
ticipation could  impose  another  layer  of 
regulation  upon  this  Commission  and  Impair 
Its  effectlvenes  to  the  detriment  of  the  public. 

If  you  desire  further  information,  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  supply  It. 
Sincerely. 

John  N.  Nassikas, 
•  Chairman. 

DXPABTMENT     OP     AGRICTI1.TTJ1U: . 

OmCE  OF  THX  Sbcbxtakt, 
Washington,  DC,  June  16,  1972. 
Hon.  James  B.  Aixzn, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

OSAB  SxNATOB  ALLEN:  The  attached  list 
of  programs  and  actions  of  this  Department 
is  submitted  pursuant  to  yoiir  request  of 
May  23,  1972,  coricemlng  S.  1177,  92nd  Cong 
2d  Sees. 

We  have  prepared  the  list  based  upon  as 
extensive  a  review  of  the  Department's  nu- 
merous activities  as  could  be  made  within 
the  time  limits  of  your  request.  A  more 
thorough  review  may  reveal  some  other  ac- 
tivities which  should  be  Included  in  the 
various  categories.  The  list  does  not  uecee- 
sarlly  mdlcate  otir  view  as  to  whether  all  of 
the  activities  listed  would  come  within  the 
scope  of  operations  of  the  proposed  "Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency,"  since  In  view  of 
the  definitions  of  "consumer"  and  "interests 
of  consumers."  we  are  not  certain  as  to  the 
breadth  of  the  Intended  activities  of  the  new 
agency.  We  are  also  not  certain  as  to  the 
intended  scope  of  the  third  class  mentioned 
In  your  letter  (informal  activities).  For  ex- 
ample, It  Is  not  clear  whether  that  class  is 
Intended  to  include  such  actions  as  admin- 
istrative decisions  vhether  to  recommend 
the  Institution  of  criminal  prosecutions  or 
clvU  or  administrative  proceedings  imder  7 
U.S.C.  1595.  1596,  1598,  1599-1602.  or  21 
U.3.C.  671,  673-676,  or  whether  to  Intervene 
in  administrative  proceedings  of  other  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  transportation  rates  or 
services  under  7  U.S.O.  1291  or  1622;  Inspec- 
tion of  records  under  7  U.S.C.  1572;  inspec- 
tions to  Identify  noncomplytng  articles  tmder 
7  U.3.C.  150ff  or  21  U.S.C.  134d;  requirement 
of  reports  under  21  V3.C.  677  and  15  U.S.C. 
46;  collection  of  fees  under  7  U.S.C.  2371; 
and  appointment  of  the  Plant  Variety  Pro- 
tection Board  under  7  U.S.C.  2327  or  the  Meat 
Inspection  Advisory  Committee  under  21 
U.S.C.  661.  Such  actions  are  not  Included  in 
the  attached  list. 
Sincerely, 

RICHAED  Ltng. 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Attachment 
( List  of  programs  and  actions  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  prepared 
pursuant  to  letter  of  May  23.  1972  from  Sen- 
ator Allen  concerning  S.   1177) 

I.     rORMALIZKD     PROCEEDINGS, 

A.  Proceedings  subject  to  the  formal  pro- 
cedure requirements  of  5  U.S.C.  553-567  (ex- 
cept to  the  extent  exceptions  thereunder 
apply  In  specific  cases) . 

1.  Rule-making  under  the  following  statu- 
tory provisions: 

a.  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1937,  (7 
U-S.C.  601-«74) .  Issuance  of  Marketing  Agree- 
ments and  Orders  after  notice  and  public 
hearing  (7  U.S.C.  608c  1.3)   (4)). 

b.  Cotton  Research  and  Promotion  Act  (7 
VB.C.  2101  et  seq.)  Notice  and  Public  Hear- 
ing (7U3.C.  2103). 

c.  Potato  Research  and  Promotion  Act  (7 


UB.C.  2811-3037)  Notice  and  Public  aMitna 
(7U3.C.  3614).  ^ 

d.  Milk  Research  and  Promotion  Aet  n 
U.S.O.  6080  (5)  (1))  Notlca  and  HmvIsc  7 
U3.C.  e08c  (3)  (4)).  ^  * 

e.  Anti-Hog-Cholera  Serum  and  Hog  OhU- 
era  Virus  Marketing  Agreement  Act  (^  XJAC 
861-855)  Notlco  and  Public  Hearing  (7  nan' 
863). 

f.  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  (prMCMp. 
tlon  of  rates,  charges,  regulations  and  pno* 
tlces  imder  7  U.S.C.  207(e) ,  211,  212. 217a(b) 
218c). 

2.  Adjudications  under  the  following  statu- 
tory  provisions: 

a.  CoTnmodity  Exchange  Act 

( 1 )  Proceedings  before  the  Commodity  Bz. 
change  Commission  to  suspend  or  revoke  th* 
dfisignation  of  a  board  of  trade  as  a  coatntt 
market  {IVS.C.  7b,  8) . 

(2)  Proceedings  before  the  Secretary  at 
Agriculture  to  deny  trading  prlvUsgai  en 
contract  markets  and  to  revoke  or  su^Mod 
registration  of  futures  commission  merehanti 
and  floor  brokers  ( 7  U.S.C.  9) . 

(3)  Proceedings  before  the  Secretary  o( 
Agriculture  for  cease  and  desist  ordvi 
against  persons  other  than  contract  marketi 
(7  VB.C.  13b). 

(4)  Proceedings  before  the  Commodity  Xi> 
change  Commission  for  cease  and  desist  or- 
ders against  contract  markets  (7  UB.C.  ISa). 

(5)  Proceedings  before  the  Commodity  Kx- 
change  Commission  to  review  a  refusal  of  tks 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  designate  a  boat 
of  trade  a&  a  contract  market  (7  UB.C.  8). 

(6)  Proceedings  before  the  Commodity  Ix- 
change  Commission  to  exclude  cooperattre 
associations  from  membership  and  trading  on 
contract  markets  (7  UjS.C.  10a) . 

(7)  Proceedings  before  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  refuse  to  register  appllca&ta 
because  of  failure  to  meet  financial  require- 
ments of  the  Act  and  regulations  (7  VS.C. 
12a). 

(8)  Proceedings  before  the  Secretary  of 
Agrl;ulture  to  refuse  to  register  applicanta 
beca  ise  of  tmfitness  1 7  U.S.C.  12a) . 

(9)  Proceedings  before  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  suspend  or  revoke  regtatta. 
tions  of  futures  commission  mercliants  lor 
failure  to  meet  financial  requirements  and 
of  futures  commission  merchants  and  floor 
brokers  for  tinfltness  (7  U.S.O.  12a). 

b.  Packers  ajid  Stockyards  Act 

(1)  Proceedings  before  the  Secretary  at 
Agriculture  to  issue  cease  and  desist  ordcn 
a^jalnst  packers  for  violation  of  Title  U  o(  tha 
Act  (7U.3.C.  192.  193). 

(2)  Proceedings  before  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  suspend  registrations  of  mar- 
ket agencies  and  dealers  for  Insolvency  or 
violations  of  the  Act  (7  UJ3.C.  204)  or  revoke 
registrations  of  State  weighing  agendas  (7 
UJS.C.  205). 

(3)  Proceedings  before  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  issue  cease  and  desist  ordcn 
against  licensees  under  Title  V,  stockyaid 
owners,  and  market  agencies  with  respect  to 
rates,  charges,  regiOations  or  practices  (7 
U.S.C.  211,212,21Bc). 

(4)  Proceedings  concerning  revocation  of 
a  brand  Inspection  authorization  (7  UJ3.C. 
217a  (d) ). 

(5)  Proceedings  before  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  issue  oeese  and  desist  ontei 
against  licensees  under  Title  V,  stockyanl 
owners,  market  agencies  and  decUers  wlio  en- 
gage In  unfair,  unjustly  discriminatory  of 
deceptive  practices  or  devices  (7  UJB.O.  2U, 
218c). 

(6)  Proceedings  before  the  Secretary  ct 
Agrlcultiire  to  refuse,  suspend,  or  revoke  li- 
censees and  publish  the  facte  tmder  Title 
V   (7  U.8.C.  218a,  218d). 

c.  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  iBt 
of  1937  (7  U.S.C.  e08c  (16)   (A) ) 

d.  PeHshahle  Agricultwal  CommoHtim 
Act  of  1030  (7  UJ3.0.  40«C  (e),  4B«f  (C). 
49»h) 

e.  Federal  Seed  Act 
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B—oa-dlng  to  determine  whether  cease 
JT^Sstorders  should  be  issued  (7  UB.C. 

1MB), 

t  Animal  welfare  Act 

,1)  proceeding  regarding  the  issuance  of  a 

:J  ^nd  dealat  order  or  the  suspension  or 

allocation  of  a  Uoenae  Issued  to  any  dealer, 

^SShttor  or  operator  of  an  auction  sale  suto- 

STtotheAct  (7UB.O.  2149). 

12)  Proceeding  regarding  the  issuance  of 
-  ccMe  desist  order  to  any  research  facility 
rtblect  to  the  Act  (7  U.8.C.  2160) . 

t  Plant  Variety  Protection  Act 

(1)  Proceeding  to  suspend  or  exclude  any 
oMon  from  practicing  before  the  Plant 
VBlety  Protection  Office  (7  U.S.C.  2356). 

(3)  Proceeding  to  hear  and  decide  ques- 
tioDS  of  lmpr<^)er  labeUng  of  seed  with  re- 
Old  to  protected  varieties  or  varieties  for 
^ich  appUcaUon  U  pending  and  to  issue 
j,r—  and  desist  orders  In  relation  thereto 
(7  0£.C.2568). 

IL  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 

(1)  Hearmg  on  order  to  withhold  label  or 
eontalner  from  use  (21  U.S.C.  607) . 

(3)  Proceeding  for  refusal  or  withdrawal 
of  mandatory  inspection  service  because  of 
unfltneas  to  engage  In  business  requiring 
inipectton  ( 2 1  VS.C.  671 ) . 

I.  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act 

(1)  Heartng  on  order  to  withhold  labeling 
oroontamer  from  use  (21  U.S.C.  467) . 

(3)  Proceeding  for  refusal  or  withdiiawal 
of  mandatory  Inspection  service  because  of 
unfitness  to  engage  in  business  requiring  in- 
spection (21  U.8.C.  467(a) ) . 

(3)  Heartng  following  withdrawal  of  man- 
datory inspection  service  for  failure  to  de- 
stroy cond«nned  articles  or  to  meet  sanitary 
or  other  requirements  or  refusal  of  such  in- 
spection for  failure  to  meet  such  require- 
ments (21  U.S.C.  467(b),  466.  466). 

J.  Virus-Serum-Toxin  Provisions 

Proceeding  for  suspension  or  revocation  of 
lloense  or  Import  permit  (31  U.S.O.  166), 

k.  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act 

(1)  Suspension,  revocation,  or  refusal  to 
renew  license  of  official  gram  Inspection  per- 
aomiel  when  formal  procedure  requested 
(7  0JS.C.  86.  87e). 

(3)  Refusal  of  official  grain  inspection 
eemoe  when  formal  procedure  requested  off 
iMpeotlon  required  (7  UJS.C.  86.  87e). 

1.  United  States  Warehouse  Act 

(1)  Suspension  or  revocation  of  federal 
warehouse  license  or  license  of  inspector, 
sampler,  classifier,  or  weigher  (7  U.S.C.  246, 
248.  253) . 

(2)  Publication  of  findings  of  non-compll- 
anoe  by  licensed  warehouseman  (7  U.8.C. 
38S). 

B.  Proceedings  other  than  those  tinder  A, 
but  conducted  on  the  record  after  opportu- 
nity for  heartng 

1.  Rule-making: 
a.  none. 

2.  Adjudications: 

a.  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
(1)  Proceedlnga  for  reparations   (7  U.S.C. 

209,210,218c). 

(3)  Proceeding  to  determine  twlequacy  of 
accounts,  recewds  and  memoranda  of  packers, 
live  poultry  dealers-  and  handlers,  stockyard 
owners,  market  agencies  and  dealers,  and  to 
prescribe  manner  and  form  thereof  (7  U.S.C. 
221). 

(3)  Proceeding  to  determine  whether  ap- 
plicants for  registration  tinder  Title  III  are 
unfit  for  registration  (7  UB.C.  203,  and  9 
CFE 201.10  (b)). 

(4)  Proceeding  to  determine  which  of  two 
or  more  applicants  should  receive  brand  in- 
spection authorization  (7  UB.C.  217a) . 

b.  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 

(1)  Proceeding  in  connection  with  with- 
drawal of  mandatory  Inspection  service  for 
failure  to  destroy  condemned  articles  or  to 
meet  sanitary  and  other  requirements,  or  re- 
fusal of  stich  inspection  for  failure  to  meet 
»uoh  requlrementa  (21  UJ3.C.  604,  606,  608) . 

<3)  Proceeding    In    connection    with    re- 


fusal, withdrawal,  or  modification  of  exemp- 
tion of  operations  in  unorganized  territory 
(21  U.S.C.  633  (b) ) . 

(3)  Reftisal  or  withdrawal  of  inspection, 
under  Section  31  (b)  of  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U£.C.  1171   (b)). 

c.  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act 
(1)   Proceeding   in   connection   with    sus- 
pension or  termination  of  certain  exemptions 
from  inspection  (31  UB.C.  464  (e) ) . 

(3)  Proceeding  In  connection  with  refuaal, 
withdrawal  or  modification  of  exemption  of 
operations  in  tinorganlzed  territory  (21  UB.C. 
464  (b)). 

(8)  Refusal  or  withdrawal  of  Inspection, 
under  section  21  (b)  of  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  UB.C.  1171  (b)). 

d.  Section  203,  AgricvituraX  MarkeUng  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended 

(1)  Proceeding  to  consider  refusal  or  with- 
drawal of  voluntary  Inspection  or  grading 
service  for  meat,  potiltry  products,  and  other 
agrtcultural  products  tmder  prooedtires  pre- 
scrtbed  by  rules  of  practice  (eg.  7  CFR 
Part  50). 

(2)  Proceeding  to  consider  suspension  or 
revocation  of  Inspector's  or  grader's  license 
tinder  vartotis  regulaUons  (e.g.  7  CFR  68.41) . 
e.  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended 

Procedure  for  review  of  producer's  com- 
plaint about  his  farm  marketing  quota  0 
UB.O.  1861-1888). 

t.  Sugar  Act 

Proceeding  to  establish  marketing  allot- 
ments within  area  qtiotas  (7.  U.S.C.  1116)  or 
to  determine  whether  any  specific  lot  of  stigar 
is  direct-consumption  stigar  or  raw  sugar. 

g.  Soil  Conservation  Service  legislation 

Hearing  on  demand  few  refund  of  pay- 
ments, made  under  conservation  contract  in 
Oreat  Plains  Conservation  Program,  based  on 
alleged  violation  of  the  contract. 

h.  J^OTMt  Service  legislation 

Proceedings  on  appeals  tinder  regtilatlons 
in  36  CFR  211.20  et  seq.)  from  administra- 
tive decisions  involving  such  matters  as  tim- 
ber sales  contracU,  grazing  permlU  and  stim- 
mer  home  site  permits. 

1.  Plant  Variety  Protection  Act 

(1)  Hearing  of  an  I4>peal  with  reepect  to 
refusal  of  an  application  for  plant  variety 
protection  (7  UB.C.  2448) . 

(2)  Proceeding  to  hear  and  decide  ques- 
tions raised  in  protest  proceedings  In  reex- 
amination of  previously  Issued  certificates 
(7  UB.C.  2501). 

(3)  Proceeding  to  hear  and  decide  ques- 
tions raised  In  Priority  Contests  where  two 
applications  have  been  received  on  the  same 
variety  (7.  UB.O.  2803) . 

(4)  Hearing  of  an  appeal  regarding  release 
of  information  in  abandoned  applications. 
aUowed  by  rvdm  and  reguUtlons  under  the 

Act. 

J.  Egg  Products  Inspection  Act 
(1)  Proceedings  for: 

(a)  Disapproval  of  labeling  (21  UB.C. 
1036):  or  _  ,  , 

(b)  withdrawal  of  Inspection  from  official 
plants  (21  UB.O.  1047) . 

k.  Export  Apple  and  Pear  Act 

(1)  Proceeding  for  refusal  of  certlflcatee 
for  exptMi;  (7  UB.O.  688) . 

1.  Export  Grape  and  Plum  Act 

(1)  Proceeding  for  reftisal  of  certificates 
for  export  ( 7  UB.C.  698) . 

m.  Cotton  Standards  Act 

( 1 )  Proceeding  for  suspension  or  revocation 
of  license  (7  UB.O.  68) . 

n.  Proceedings  tinder  regulations  In  7  CFR 
Part  780  to  consider  requests  by  producers 
for  review  or  reconsideration  of  determina- 
tions made  by  county  A8C8  Committee*, 
State  A8CS  Oommltteea.  or  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator, AS08. 

o.  UJS.  Grain  Starulards  Act 

(1)  Refusal  to  renew,  or  stispensloo  or 
revocation,  of  licensee  of  official  grain  inspec- 
tion personnel  when  formal  procedure  la  not 
requested  (7  UB.C.  86.  87e). 


(3)  Refusal  of  voltintary  grain  iiuq>ectlon 
servioe  when  formal  prooedtire  la  not  re- 
quested  (7  UB.C.  86,  87e). 

p.  Animal  Quarantine  Laws 

Proceedings  for  suspension  or  revocatlwi 
of  aocreditation  of  veterinarians  under  vari- 
ous Animal  Quarantine  laws  and  regtilatlons 
and  rules  of  practice  (9  CFR  Parts  161  and 

183). 

n.  iNToaacAi.  ACTrvrrrss 

(All  activities  not  undw  I  which  may  con- 
tribute to  the  formulation  or  implementa- 
tion of  a  poaition  or  action) 

A.  Informal  nile -making  prooeedlnga  for 
the  promulgation  of  vartotis  determinations. 
standards  and  other  rtiles  and  regulations 
under  the  sUtutory  provlslcma  listed  below 
(l.e.  prxxjeedlngs  not  subject  to  the  fcHinal 
procedure  requirements  of  6  UB.O.  663-667). 

1.  Oommodity  Exchange  Act  (7  UB.C.  1- 
17b) 

2.  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  and  related 
legislation  (7  UB.O.  181-239) 

8.  Federal  Seed  Act  (7  UB.C.  1661-1611) 
4.  Naval  Stwes  Act  (7  UB.C.  91-89) 
6.  Plant  Variety  Protection  Act   (7  UB.O. 
2331-3688) 

6.  Animal  Welfare  Act  (7  UB.C.  2181-3166) 

7.  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  (21  UB.O. 
601  et  seq.) 

8.  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  (81 
UB.O.  461  et  seq.) 

9.  Agrlctiltural  Marketing  Act  of  1M6,  aa 
amended  (7  UB.O.  1632,  1634) 

10.  Cotton  Futures  Provisions  (27  XJMXJ. 
4864.  4863.  4883) 

11.  Cotton  Statistics  and  Estimates  Act  (7 
UB.C.  471-476) 

13.  Cotton  Standards  Act  (7  UB.C.  61-«6) 

15.  Egg  Products  Inspection  Act  (31  UB.O. 
1031-1066) 

14.  Export  Apple  and  Pear  Act  (7  UB.O. 
681-690) 

16.  Export  Orape  and  Pltim  Act  (7  UB.O. 
591-609) 

16.  Honeybee  Ar     (7  UB.C.  381-388) 

17.  Produce  Ag(  acy  Act  (7  UB.C.  481,  488- 
487) 

18.  Renovated  Butter  Act  (28  UB.O.  4817. 
4836) 

19.  Tobacco  Seed  and  Plant  Exportation 
Act  (7  UB.C.  516-617). 

20.  Tobacco  StatlsUcs   (7  UB.C.  601-608). 

21.  Peanut  Statistics  Act  (7  UB.O.  961-867) . 

22.  Virtis-Serum-Toxln  Act  (31  UB.C.  161- 
168). 

23.  Section  23,  Agrtcultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  amended  (7  UB.C.  634),  and  Preal- 
dential  ProclamaUons  issued  theretmder  (7 
CFR  Part  6) — with  respect  to  regulations 
governing  the  issuance  of  licenses  for  imple- 
mentation of  qtiantltatlve  limits  on  Importa. 

24.  Provisions  in  7  UB.C.  1878d  (b)  to  1879J 
with  reepect  to  proceseor  wheat  marketing 
certificate  regulations  (7  CFR  Part  777). 

26.  Provisions  in  7  UB.C.  1444(e),  7  UB.O. 
1879a  to  13790  and  7  UB.O.  1441  note — ^wltli 
respect  to  the  upland  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed 
grain  set-aside  programs  for  the  1971  to 
1973  crop  years. 

26.  Provisions  in  16  UB.C.  680g  to  6800. 
590p  (a),  and  690q  with  respect  to  the 
rtiral  environmental  assistance  program  and 
the  naval  stores  conservation  programs. 

27.  Informal  rule-making  and  related  ac- 
tivities concerning — 

a.  Oommodity  Credit  Corporation  pro- 
grams to  support  prtces  of  agrtcultural  com- 
modities to  producers  through  loans,  pur- 
chases, payments,  and  other  means,  under 
the  Oommodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter 
Act  (16  UB.C.  714  et  seq.)  and  the  Agrtcul- 
ttiral  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970  (7  UB.O.  1431  et  seq.): 
and  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1964  (7  UB.O. 
1781-1787). 

b.  Oommodity  export  programs  of  Oom- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  including  the 
following: 

(1)  Sales  for  export  under  the  Commodity 
Oi»dlt  OorporaUon  Charter  Act  (16  UB.C.  714 
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et  $eq.)  and  aectlon  407  of  the  Agrlc\iltur»I 
Act  of  1949  ( 7  V3.C.  1437) . 

(3)  DUposltlon  abroAd  of  agricultural 
comiiio<lltle8  and  products  (either  from  Cor- 
poration inventories  or  from  private  stock!) 
under  barter  contracts,  under  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  particu- 
larly section  6  (d)  and  (f)  (18  XJS.C.  714c) 
and  other  specific  statutes  where  applicable. 

1 3 )  The  Export  Credit  Sales  program  under 
which  the  Corporation  finances  commercial 
credit  sales  by  UJ3.  exporters  of  agricultural 
commodities,  under  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act.  particularly  section 
5  (d)  and  (f)  (15  VS.C.  714c)  and  section  4 
of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  (7  XJS.C.  1707a) . 

(4)  Export  payments  on  certain  commodi- 
ties exported  by  comimerclal  exporters,  under 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corp)oration  Charter 
Act,  particularly  secUon  6  (d)  and  (f)  (15 
U.S.C.714C). 

c.  Program  conducted  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  provide  storage  ade- 
quate to  fulfill  its  program  needs,  pursuant 
to  sections  4  (b)  and  (m)  and  5  (a)  and  (bi 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Ctwporatlon  Char- 
ter Act  (15  V.SC.  714  et  seq.)  (The  program 
includes  the  purchase  of  storage  bins  and 
equipment  for  the  care  and  storage  of  com- 
modities owned  by  or  under  the  control  of 
the  Corporation;  loans  to  producers  for  the 
purchase,  building,  or  expansion  of  facilities 
for  storage  and  care  of  agricultural  com- 
modities on  the  farm;  and  sales  to  producers 
and  others  of  bins  needed  for  the  storage 
of  agricutural  commodities  ) 

d.  Procurement  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  from  domestic  and  foreign 
sources  ot  food,  agricultural  commodities 
and  products,  and  related  materials:  to  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  Federal  agencies,  foreign 
governments,  and  private  and  International 
relief  agencies;  and  for  sales  to  meet  domestic 
requirements  during  periods  of  short  supply 
or  during  such  other  times  as  will  stabilize 
prices  or  facilitate  distribution.  The  Corpo- 
ration also  makes  available  material  or  fa- 
cilities needed  for  the  production  and  mar- 
keting of  agricultural  commodities.  This 
program  is  conducted  under  section  5  (b) 
and  (C)  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Charter  Act  i  15  U.S.C.  714  et  seq.) 

e.  A  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pro- 
gram under  section  610  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970  (7  U.S.C.  2119).  for  cotton  re- 
search and  promotion. 

f.  Donations  by  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration of  certain  food  conunodlties  for 
domestic  use  in  child  nutrition  programs, 
the  assistance  of  needy  persons,  and  chari- 
table Institutions,  under  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431)  and 
to  Federal  penal  and  correctional  institutions 
and  State  correctional  institutions  for  mi- 
nors under  section  210  of  the  Agnculturai 
Act  of  1956  (7  VS.C.  1859).  (There  are  sev- 
eral other  statutes  relating  to  domestic  dona- 
tions). 

g.  The  furnishing  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  for  disposition  under  Title  11  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954.  commonly  called  "Public 
Law  480"  i7  U  3.C.  1721-25) .  to  meet  famine 
or  urgent  relief  requirements,  to  combat  mal- 
nutrition, to  promote  economic  and  com- 
munity development  In  friendly  developing 
areas,  and  for  needy  persons  and  nonprofit 
school  lunch  and  preschool  feeding  programs 
outside   the  United  States. 

h.  The  use  of  the  facilities,  services,  au- 
thorities, and  funds  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  upon  the  declaration  of  a  na- 
tional emergency,  pursuant  to  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950.  the  Civil  Defense 
Act,  and  such  other  defense  legislation  as 
may  be  enacted. 

t.  Programs  for  the  removal  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  and  products,  prin- 
cipally perishable,  nonbaslc  tigrlcultxtral 
conux^dltiea  ftnd  products,  under  section  32 


of  the  Act  of  August  24.  1936.  as  amended 
(7  VS.C.  612c ).  These  programs  Include  the 
following  tj-pes : 

1 1 )  Direct  purchases  of  food  commodities 
and  donations  to  schools,  sununer  camps. 
child  care  centers,  needy  persona,  chEirita- 
ble  institutions,  and  disaster  victims. 

(2)  The  special  feeding  program  to  provide 
additional  foods  to  needy  children  and  adults 
.vho  are  determined  to  be  suSerUig  from 
general  and  continued  hunger  and  also  spe- 
cial food  packages  for  Infants  and  expectant 
and  new  mothers. 

( 3 )  Diversion  payments  to  processors  who 
divert  surplus  commodities  to  byproducts  and 
new  uies. 

i4)  Export  payments  to  commercial  ex- 
porters of  surplus  commodities. 

(5)  Production  payments  to  help  reestab- 
lish farmers'  purchasing  power. 

J.  Child  nutrition  programs,  which  are  of 
the  following  types: 

( 1 )  Cash  and  food  assistance  to  States 
and  schools  for  serving  Itinches  to  school 
children  under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  ^-12  CS.C.  1751  et  seq.) . 

(2)  Cash  assistance  to  States  smd  schools 
for  serving  breakfasts  to  neeedy  children 
and  to  supply  schools  In  low  Income  areas 
with  food,  storage,  preparation,  and  ser.- 
ice  equipment,  under  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  VS.C.  1771  et  seq.) . 

(3)  Special  food  service  program  for  chil- 
dren In  service  Institutions  where  children 
are  not  maintained  in  residence,  under  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  National  School  Ltmch  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1761). 

(41  Special  milk  program  designed  to  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by 
children  In  schools,  child  care  centers,  sum- 
mer camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions under  section  3  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (43  use.  1772) . 

k.  The  Pood  Stamp  Program,  under  which 
Increased  nutrition  is  provided  to  households 
with  limited  resources  under  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  (7  use  201 1  et  seq. ) . 

28  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act  (7 
U.SC.  76.  87e). 

29  United  States  Warehouse  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
268) 

30  "Animal  Quarantine  Laws"  (19  UJ3.C. 
1306.  21  use.  102-105,  lll-135b), 

31.  "Plant  Quarantine  Laws"  (7  U,S.C.  145- 
187). 

32.  Horse  Protection  Act  (7  UJS.C.  1821- 
1831). 

33.  28  Hour  Law  (46  U.S.C,  71-74)  (Policy 
Statements) 

34.  "Export   Animal   Accommodation"  Act 
46  use.  466a^66b). 

35  Regulations  concerning  assignment  of 
priorities  and  allocations  under  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  2061  et 
seq )   and  implementing  actions. 

B.  Other  Informal  activities.  Including 
some  reflected  in  regulations. 

1.  Ccrmmodity  Exchange  Act 

a.  Designating  the  form  and  manner  of 
keeping  of  books  and  records  by  registrants 
(7  U.S.C.  6g), 

b.  Setting  trading  and  position  quantities 
at  which  traders  are  in  reporting  status  and 
specifying  the  reports  which  they  must  file 
and  the  records  which  they  must  keep  while 
in  such  status  (7  U.S.C.  61). 

c.  Registering  applicants  for  registration 
as  floor  brokers  and  futures  commission  mer- 
chants (7  U.S.C.  6e,  6f). 

d.  Requiring  such  information  from  ap- 
plicants for  registration  and  from  registrants 
as  to  their  business  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary    (7  U.S.C    6f). 

e.  Designating  boards  of  trade  as  contract 
markets  (7  U.S.C.  8) . 

f.  Prescribing  the  reports  that  warehouse- 
men must  make  and  the  records  they  must 
keep   1 7  use.  7a). 

g.  Vacating  contract  market  designations 
at  the  request  of  the  contract  markets  (7 
U.S.C.   11). 

h.  Investigating  the  operations  of  contract 
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markets  and  other  persons  subject  to  tb«  ^t 
and  publishing  the  results  of  such  lavaM. 
gatlona  and  such  statistical  infonaattaa 
gathered  therefrom  as  the  Secretary  nw> 
deem  of  interest  to  the  public  (7  VAxTn. 
12-1).  '^ 

t  Investigating  marketing  conditions  tot 
commodities  and  commodity  products  ajui 
distributing  Information  with  respect  thsreto 
{7U,S.C.  12). 

J.  Establishment  of  trading  and  posiuoa 
limits  and  fixing  delivery  periods  and  tlas 
for  notices  of  delivery  (7  U.S.C.  6a,  7a). 

k.  Communicating  to  contract  markets  aod 
publishing  the  facta  concerning  certain 
transactions  or  market  operations  {7  v^ja 
12a). 

1.  Disapproving  violative  bylaws,  rulsi, 
regulations,  or  resolutions  made  or  proposMl 
by  a  contract  market  that  relate  to  tsnni 
and  conditions  in  sales  contracts  (7  U,SC 
12a). 

2.  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 

a.  Posting  and  depositing  of  stockyards  (7 
UJS.C.  202). 

b.  Registering  and  approving  bonds  of 
market  agencies  and  dealers  (7  U,S.C  203 
204). 

c.  Prescribing  the  form  and  manner  In 
which  the  schedules  of  rates  and  charges  of 
licensees  under  Title  V  and  of  market  agen- 
cies and  stockyard  owners  shall  oe  prepared, 
arranged  and  posted    (7  U.S.C.  207). 

d.  Authorizing  the  charging  and  collec- 
tion of  fees  for  brand  Inspection  services  and 
registering  as  market  agencies  the  parties  lo 
authorized;  and  suspending  such  authori- 
zations (7  U.S.C.  217a) . 

e.  Designating  areas  In  which  certain  per- 
sons must  be  Licensed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  order  to  provide  services  or 
facilities  in  connection  with  receiving,  buy- 
ing, selling,  marketing  or  otherwise  han- 
dling live  poultry:  and  licensing  such  oper- 
ators (7  U.S.e.  218a) . 

3.  Naval  Stores  Act 

a.  Establishing  or  modifying  standards  for 
naval  stores   (7  U3.C.  93). 

b.  Analyzing  and  certifying  class  or  grade 
of  naval  stores   i7  U.S.C.  94). 

c.  Publishing  results  of  analyses  (7  U.S.C. 
97). 

4.  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  §  203,  205 

a.  Determinations  of  class,  quality,  quan- 
tity or  condition  of  agrlcult\iral  products. 

5.  Federal  Seed  Act 

a.  Approving  code  designations  for  pur- 
chasers of  seed  for  resale  (7  U.S.C.  1571  (a) 
(9)  and  (b)    (3) ). 

b.  Approving  seed  treatment  descriptions 
(7  U.S.C.  1571  (I)   (4)  and  1581  (a)  (5)). 

c.  Requesting  Information  from  advertising 
media  and  other  persons  concerning  seed  ad- 
vertisements (7  U.S.C.  1575). 

d.  Procedures  for  determining  eligibility  of 
seed  and  screenings  for  admittance  into  the 
United  States  (7  U.S.C.  1582) . 

e.  Determination  whether  foreign  alfalfa 
or  red  clover  is  not  adapted  for  general  agri- 
cultural use  in  the  United  States  (7  U.3.C. 
1585). 

f.  Publication  of  notices  of  Judgment  (7 
U.S.C.  1604). 

6.  Plant  Variety  Protection  Act 

a.  Issuing  certificates  of  plant  variety  pro- 
tection (7  U.S.C.  2481). 

b.  Provisionally  accepting  defective  appli- 
cations for  certification  (7  U.S.C.  2355), 

c.  Proceeding  to  declare  protected  variety 
open  to  public  use  (7  U.S.C.  2404) . 

d.  Issuance  of  notice  of  refiisal  of  applica- 
tion for  certification,  or  objection  or  require- 
ment made  by  the  examiner;  and  reconsid- 
eration of  action  (7  U.S.C.  2442). 

7.  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 

a.  Issuance  of  standards  for  carcasses, 
parts  thereof,  meat  and  meat  food  products 
(21  use.  607). 

b.  Approval  of  products  or  condemnation 
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J  OBBigu-  annllcatlon  Of  Federal  re- 

JjSSrto'mtrSe  activities  (21  U.S.C. 

*i''Detentlo.  of  apparenUy  violative  artl- 
"^  Su'ifce  o'fliport  certificates  (31  U.S.C 

'T'o^ts  of  insp«:tlon  ,21  U.S^a  621). 
I'  Poultry  products  Inspection  Act 
US  concerning   poultry   and   poultry 
iJn^correspondlng  to  Items  under  7  (21 

?,'fcT57T55;  486;  454;  4e7a:  463). 
9  cotton  StatUtics  and  Estimates  A^t 
CompUlng  statistics  from  reports  from  In- 

'Tm''pr<Sv^'!]nspection  Act 
•  retention  and  condemnation  of  adulter- 

.i^^S^d  eTg  products  (21  U.S.C.  1034) 

'f  Sproval  of  entry  of  Imported  eggs  and 

egJprS^ucts  ,21U.S.C,  1046), 
u  Honeybee  Act 
Control  of  importation  of  honey  bees  (7 

U5.C.  281).  _^       ^    . 

la   Tobacco  Statistics  Act  .  .        , 

BMulrlng  handlers  to  report  quantities  of 

tobacco  on  hand  (7  U.S.C.  503) . 

^^obacco  Seed  and  Plant  Exportation 

^ Actum  on  applications  for  authorization  to 

export  (7  U.S.C.  516) . 

14.  Vinis-Senim-Toxin  Provisions 
Ucenslng  establishments  (31  U.S.C.  151). 

15.  Cotton  StaTidards  Act 
Licensing  Inspectors  (21  U.S.C,  51b). 
18  Section    22.    Agricultural    Adjustment 

Act  Ot  1933,  OS  amended  (7  U.S.C.  624) 

Advising  the  President  when  there  Is  rea- 
son to  believe  Imports  of  any  articles  inter- 
fere with  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
mms  with  respect  to  agricultural  commodi- 
ties or  products,  with  a  view  to  consideration 
of  import  controls. 

17  Forest  Service  activities  relating  to  the 
management  and  sale  of  forest  products,  the 
use  of  national  forest  land  for  grazing,  com- 
mercial recreation  facilities,  and  other  com- 
mercial enterprises  where  authorized,  and 
recreation  services  or  other  land  uses  avail- 
able to  the  public  dlrecUy  from  the  Forest 
g^lce— e.g.  timber  sales.  Issuance  or  denial 
of  grazing  permits,  and  regulation  of  pubUc 
use  of  recreational  facilities, 

18.  Various  loan  programs  and  regulations 
relating  thereto 

a.  Comm^mity  development  and  farm  loans 
under  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  PL. 
87-128; 

b.  Individual  and  group  housing  loans  un- 
der title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  aa 
amended,  P.L.  83-438; 

c.  Watershed  and  flood  prevention  and 
water  supply  storage  loans  under  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended,  PL.  83-666; 

d.  Land  conservation  and  utilization  loans 
under  title  m,  Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act,  as  amended,  50  Stat.  52S; 

e.  Emergency  loans  under  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1970,  PL.  91-606; 

f.  Loans  made  under  delegated  authority 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended.  Pi..  88-452;  and 

g.  Land  acquisition  loans  to  Indians  under 
Pi.  91-229. 


h.  Loans  and  related  activities  pursuant  to 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  901)  for  rural  electxlflca- 
tlon  and  rural  telephone  service. 

19.  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  mclud- 
Ing  instructions  and  demonstrations  In  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  and  related  sub- 
jects, under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  (7  VS.C. 
341-348) 

20.  (Cooperative  research  and  experiments 
b««rlng  on  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  permanent  and  effective  agricultural  In- 


dustry of  the  United  States,  under  the  Hatch 
Act  ( 7  U.S.C.  361a-3611) . 

21  Research  and  martotlng  activities  im- 
der  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  IMfl 
(7  U.a.C.  427.  1621-1627)  and  various  other 
authorities. 

22  All  proceedings  relating  to  crop  ln»pf- 
ance  programs  under  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Act  (7  U.S.C.  1601-1510) 

23  Proclamation  of  national  marketing 
quotas,  and  determination  of  national.  State, 
county  and  farm  acreage  allotments  and 
farm  marketing  quotas  under  the  Agncul- 
turai Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended  (7 
U,S.C.  1301  et  seq.).  ^     ,„,, 

24  Provisions  In  16  U.S.C.  1301  to  1311— 
with  respect  to  the  water  bank  PfpK™™-   . 

25  Provisions  In  7  U.S.C.  1702— with  respect 
to  the  financing  of  commercial  sales  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  under  Title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954,  as  amended 

28  Provisions  In  16  U.S.C.  714c  (d)  and 
,f\_wlth  respect  to  the  wheat  export  pro- 
Ki4m  terms  and  conditions  and  the  flour  ex- 
port program  terms  and  conditions^ 

27.  Agrlculttiral  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1301  et  seq.) 

28  Rule-making  and  other  actions  under 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  (7  U.S.C.  100-1161)  In- 
cluding actions  In  connection  with  the  fol- 

a  Determination  of  sugar  requirements  of 
consumers  In  mainland  area  of  the  Unlt«d 
States,  in  Hawaii  and  in  Puerto  Rico;  and 
proration  of  such  requirements  among  main- 
land, off-shore  and  foreign  producing  areas 
(7  U.S.C.  1111,  1113;  1112. 

b.  Determination  of  farm  acreage  allot- 
ments ( 7  U.S.C.  1 132  ( a )( 1 )) . 

c  Determination  of  fair  and  reasonable 
rates  for  payment  for  sugar  purchased  by 
producer-processors  from  other  producers 
(7  U.S.e.  1131(c)(3)). 

d  Determination  of  fair  and  reasonable 
rates  of  pav  for  workers  employed  In  produc- 
tion, cultivation  or  harvesting  sugar  beets 
for  sugar  cane  (7  U.S.C.  1131(c)  (1)  ). 

29  AcUons  in  connection  with  programs 
administered  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice in  the  conservation,  flood  prevenUon, 
watershed  protection.  Resource  Conservation 
programs,  including  the  recreatiohal,  fish  and 
wildlife  aspects  of  the  programs  and  con- 
servation and  irrigation  benefits,  e.g.  snow 
stirvey  reports, 

30.  Tobacco  Inspection  Act  (7  U.S.C.  511) 
Hearing  with  respect  to  granting  additional 
inspection  services  to  designated  markets  (7 
U.S.e.  511m). 

3 1   United  States  Grain  Standards  Act 

a.  Designation  of  official  inspection  agen- 
cies (7U.S.C.  75(m) ). 

b.  Waiving    inspection    requirements     (7 

U.S.C.  77). 

c.  Inspection  of  grain  In  Canadian  ports; 
reinspectlon  and  appeal  inspection  of  grain 
In  United  States;  supervising  inspection  by 
licensees;  cancellation  of  superseded  inspec- 
tion certificates  ( 7  U.S.C.  79 ) . 

d.  Licensing  of  ofBcial  inspection  personnel 
(7  U.S.e.  34). 

e.  Temporary  (summary)  suspension  of 
such  licenses  ( 7  U.S.C.  85 ) . 

32.  United  States  Warehouse  Act 

a.  Investigation  of  warehousing  and  classi- 
fying of  agricultural  products;  inspection  of 
licensed  warehouses  and  warehouses  of  ap- 
plicants for  license;  determination  of  suit- 
ability of  applicants'  warehouses  for  proper 
storage  (7  U.S.C.  243.  286,  266) . 

b.  Licensing  warehouses;  and  inspectors, 
samplers,  classifiers  and  weighers  (7  U.S.C. 
244,  248.  252), 

c.  Temporary  (stimmary)  siispenslon  of 
warehouse  licenses  and  licenses  of  Inspectors, 
samplers,  classifiers   and  weighers   (7  U.S,C. 

246,  253). 

d.  Determining  adequacy  of  bond;  requir- 
ing additional  bond  coverage  (7  U.B.C.  347). 

33.  "Animal  Quarantine  Laws" 


a  Determining  ellglbUlty  of  animals,  ani- 
mal products  and  other  regulated  articles 
for  movement  In  Interstate  commerce  ox 
export»Uon  (e.g.  Inspections,  terts.  and 
review  of  doc-aments)  prior  to  such  move- 
ment, and  determining  ellglbUlty  of  animate, 
animal  products  and  other  regulated  artlolee 
for  Importation  (e.g,  by  Inspections,  tests  and 
review  of  documents)  prior  to  shipment  from 
foreign  country  or  at  U.S.  port,  under  regula- 
tions (9  CFR  Ch.  I  Subchapters  C  and  D) 
issued  pursuant  to  various  animal  quarantine 
laws  (19  U.S.C.  1306.  31  VS.C.  102-106,  Ul- 

135  b).  .       , 

b  Issuance  of  orders  for  disposal  of  animals 

involved  in  Interstate  of  foreign  commerce 
and  affected  with  or  exposed  to  communl- 
caJjle  disease  of  livestock  or  poultry  or  U- 
leaaUy  moved;  or  orders  for  disposal  of  anl- 
mlls,  carcasses,  products  and  articles  affected 
With  or  exposed  to  dangerous  dlaeaaee  ol 
Uvestock  or  poultry  on  any  premises  In  extra- 
oi-dinary  emergency  declared  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  (21  U.S.C.  134a) . 

c  seizure  and  disposal  of  animals,  car- 
cifises.  products  and  articles  U  disposal  orders 
under  b  are  not  obeyed  (21  U.S.C.  134a) . 

d  seizure  and  disposal  of  hay.  straw,  forage 
and  similar  material,  and  meats,  Iji^*"^ 
other  animal  products  coming  from  Infected 
foreign  country  or  In  transit  In  Interstate 
commerce.  (21  U.S.C.  HI).  „^t«.ior 

e  Conduct  of  programs  for  control  or 
eradication  of  livestock  or  poultry  diseases 
and  pests.  Including  payment  of  certain 
clalmsTai  US.C.  114a,  U4b-114f.  11*«-11*^)- 
f  Issuing  notices  to  carriers  and  publish 
newspaper  notices  regarding  the  existence  of 
oanu^on  of  Uvestock  or  poultry  dise^es  and 
the  estatoUshment  of  quarantines  and  regu- 
lations to  prevent  their  Interstate  spread  (31 
U.S.C.  115.  133,  136). 

g.  Accreditation  of  veterinarians  under 
regulations  In  9  CFR  Part  161 
4  "Plant  Quarantine  Laws." 
a  Determining  eUglbUlty  of  plants,  plant 
products  and  otiier  articles  for  movement  In 
interatate  commerce,  or  Importation  (e.g.  by 
inspections  and  certifications)  prior  to  such 

moWient  or  impo'^^^'^i^^'r^.'^,  ^l 
ulatlons  (7  CFR  Ch,  HI.  Parts  301-352).  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  tiie  Plant  O'^ff^"^^ 
(7  VSC  161  et  seq.)  and  the  Federal  Plant 
Pest  Act  (7  U.S.C.  150  aaet  seq.) 

b  Issuance  of  orders  for  disposal  of  prod- 
ucti  articles  and  means  of  conveyance 
^;^  mto  or  through  ti^  ^f ^  Stat«or 
interstate  and  moved  In  violation  of  Uie  F«l- 
^?rS^t  pest  Act  (7  VS.C.  IBOaa  St  «qO 
or  regulations  thereunder  or  reasonshly  be- 
Uevedto  be  infested  by  a  plant  pest  (7  VS.C. 

^^c.*Si>osai  of  product*,  articles  and  means 
of  conveyance  If  orders  under  b  are  not 
obeved  (7  U.S.C.  150  dd) .  . 

d  Disposal  of  plants,  plant  products  and 
other  artlclee  moved  In  interstate  commerce 
or  into  the  United  States  in  violation  of  the 
Pla^  Quarantine  Act  (7  U.S.C.  151  et  seq.) 
or  regiUations  thereunder.  

e  certification  as  to  freedom  from  insect 
pests  and  plant  diseases  of  plants  and  plant 
OToducts  for  export  ^7  UB.C.  147  a  (b) ). 

f  Programs  for  control  or  eradication  of 
insect  ^ts  and  plant  diseases,  tfcludlng 
lament  of  claims  for  certain  destroyed 
l^^ny  (?  UB.C.  147a,  14^i48e,  If0-l50g^ 

a  Issuing  notices  to  carriers  and  publish 
ne^per  notice.  In  re  esfblishnient  o< 
qus^^tines  and  regulations  to  prevent  ^ 
mterstate  spread  of  dangerous  plant  dlseuaes 
or  Insect  infeetatlons  (7  VS.C.  161). 


TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT  NTXON 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  fort- 
night ago  in  Oregon  tlie  chief  eatecutlve 
of  our  State  delivered  an  doquent  trib- 
ute to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Gov.  Tom  McCall's  career  has  been 
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one  In  which  he  haa  excelled  in  the  com- 
munication of  deep  compassion,  of  moti- 
vation for  action,  for  he  has  been  a  man 
of  words  in  print  journalism.  In  buslnen, 
and  electronic  Journalism.  Here  is  a  man 
who  blends  his  Massachusetts  native 
tongue  with  the  consonance  of  an  Ore- 
gon rancher,  who  became  a  sports  writer, 
then  a  Navy  c(»nbat  correspcmdent  be- 
fore Joining  twin  careers  as  a  Journalist 
and  public  servant  in  Indian  Affairs, 
youth  work,  the  Urban  League,  prison 
reform,  senior  dtlzenry,  family  counsel- 
ing, crippled  children.  Christians  and 
Jews,  the  Salvation  Army,  United  Appeal, 
and  the  list  goes  on. 

I  am  happy  to  share  his  thoughts  which 
were  composed  and  delivered  in  Oregon 
with  this  wider  audience  and  as  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  tribute 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  I  only  regret  It 
is  not  possible  to  put  the  beautiful  de- 
livery in  the  RicoKO  with  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  suidress 
by  Oovemor  McCall  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Only  one  among  \xo — United  States  Senator 
Mark  Hatfield — baa  bad  tbe  rare  privilege 
of  placing  In  nomination  for  the  Presidency 
the  name  of  a  great  Axnerlcan. 

I  do  not  expect  a  slmUar  high  honor  to 
fall  to  me. 

If  that  singular  opportunity  were  mine 
this  year,  however,  then  I  would  nominate 
the  man  so  accurately  described  by  Senator 
Hatfield  In  that  1960  address  as  "a  fighter 
for  freedom  and  a  pilgrim  for  peace." 

Thla  Is  the  man  fit  for  the  times — then 
as  well  as  now. 

I  would  nominate  the  man  who  stands  as 
the  master  of  statecraft  In  the  world  today. 

No  leader  of  any  nation  exercises  foreign 
policy  Initiatives  so  skillfully  and  so  full  of 
promise  for  mankind. 

This  Is  the  man  who  Is  quieting  the  clamor 
for  conquest,  tbe  man  who  Is  leading  us  from 
the  battlefield  to  the  plain  of  endxirlng  peace. 

This  Is  the  man  who  has  the  grace  to 
propose  a  reversal  of  the  flow  of  p>ower  and 
responsibility  and  money  from  Washington 
to  the  States  and  the  people. 

This  is  a  man  who  shuns  philosophical 
fixations.  He  perceives  change,  welcomes 
and  achieves  change.  His  resolve  Is  to  be  In- 
flexible only  In  the  pursuit  of  human  dignity. 

I  have  beard  the  discordant  demands  for 
a  new  order  of  priorities — and  have  seen 
Uttle  recognition  that  thla  nation  already  has 
new  priorities  because  of  Its  new  leadership. 

Revenue  sharing — proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent— is  almost  a  reality. 

Welfare  reform — proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent— finally  has  obtained  a  fair  bearing. 

Heightened  efforts  to  curb  drug  abuse 
through  greater  financing  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  treatment  programs — proposed  by 
the  President — are  at  hand. 

The  President  has  pledged  to  make  a 
stranger  of  crime,  and  the  fresh  statistical 
evidence  proves  he  Is  as  good  as  his  word. 

The  President  has  pledged  to  provide  for 
every  American  a  decent  place  In  which  to 
live  and  the  proof  Is  here — a  tripling  of  low- 
Income  housing  units  In  the  last  three  years. 

The  President  has  pledged  himself  to  res- 
cue our  natural  world — imd,  no  matter  how 
anyone  charts  the  race,  the  fact  la  that  he 
has  done  more  In  the  Interest  of  environ- 
mental quality  than  any  occupant  of  the 
White  House  In  two  decades. 

Tbe  President  has  pledged  that  domestic 
nasdi  wlU  rlM  above  the  financial  strain 
(or  the  national  defense.  In  the  last  four 
y««n  the  mllltarys  share  of  the  budget  has 
■bmnk  by  IS  per  cent — the  exact  amoant 
that  the  budget  for  human  rMouroM  baa 


half-mlUlon  Americans  are  home  from  Viet- 
nam. 

This  Is  a  man  firmly  committed  to  the  de- 
livery of  our  agrlciiltural  bounty  to  Pacific 
RUn  neighbors,  a  man  who  has  Joined  with 
United  States  Senator  Bob  Packwood  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  men  with  a  way  to  make 
reasonable  settlements  of  transportation  dis- 
putes. 

I  hear  from  thoee  who  closed  their  minds 
to  thla  man  two  decades  ago.  Must  Ameri- 
cans— regardless  of  party — only  probe,  blud- 
geon, chastise  and  second-guess?  Where  Is 
gratefulness,  belief,  participation?  Wont 
America  let  Itself  be  loved? 

The  Presidency  is  neither  patrldan  nor 
proletariat.  It  Is  history's  most  successful 
grasp  for  moderation  in  government,  and  the 
world's  greatest  opportunity  for  man  to  serve 
man.  Our  President  has  served  so  well,  ao 
many. 

Our  political  system  demands  certain  feal- 
ties; but  tbe  command  of  a  concerned  people 
is  for  responsive,  faith -building  leadership. 
We  have  it;  let  us  be  steadfast  In  It.  Let  us 
not  see  tbe  new  spirit  of  America  dissolved 
in  the  sea  of  political  platitudes  on  which  our 
antagonists  are  adrift. 

Our  candidate  Is  not  finished.  His  work — 
which  Is  our  work — Is  not  yet  all  done. 

Pour  years  ago  this  man  volunteered  to 
bear  the  cross  of  this  nation's  discontent.  He 
who  now  offers  himself  again  on  behalf  ot 
our  country  Is  the  man  I  would  nominate — 
If  I  had  that  humbling  chance — my  Presi- 
dent and  yours,  Richard  M.  Nixon. 


llshnoient  of  a  National  Institute  of  Agtatt, 
and  for  other  purposes.  *■ 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  morning  business  be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  12  O'CLOCK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12 
o'clock  noon  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
10:53  ajn.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  imtll 
12  o'clock  noon:  whereupon,  the  Senate 
reassembled  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  OfiQcer    (Mr.   Ribicoff). 


Fewer  numbers  are  drawn  for  the  draft;  a 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

HJR.  1860.  An  act  fc*  the  relief  of  David 
Capps,  formerly  a  corporal  in  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps; 

HJR.  10383.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Herbert 
Improte; 

HJl.  10635.  An  act  (or  the  relief  of  WU- 
11am  K.  Baker:  and 

HJL  14434.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
HeaKh  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 


ENROTiT.KD  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  tbe 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  2369.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  WUtid 
O.  Brown; 

HJR.  1097.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
P.  Sullivan; 

HJl.  3751.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albm 
W.  Reiser,  Jr.; 

HJl.  5237.  An  act  to  carry  Into  effect  t 
provision  of  the  Convention  of  Paris  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property,  as  revlasd 
at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  July  14,  1067; 

HJl.  6730.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cpl. 
Michael  T.  Kent,  UJ9.  Marine  Corps  Bastm; 
and 

HJl.  7820.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bteplun 
H.  Clarkson. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Randolph)  subsequently  slgneil 
the  enrolled  biUs. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

HJl.  I860.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
Capps,  formerly  a  corporal  in  the  VS.  Ma- 
rine Corps; 

HJl.  10363.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bte- 
bert  Improte;  and 

HJl.  10635.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUllsB 
E.  Baker. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clert 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  ctert 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr, 
RiBicoJT).  Wlthoxit  objection,  it  is  bo 
ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNINO  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
imanlmous  consent  that  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  momlnc 
business  with  a  time  limitation  attached 
thereto.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleik 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
fCM-  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wthout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TIME  LIMITATIOH 
ON  8.  1991— NATIONAL  HOUSINO 
GOALS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presld*^ 
with  tbe  approval  of  the  dlstlnguishM 
majority  leader,  I  ask  unanimous  ccs- 
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MDt  that,  at  such  time  as  Calendar  No. 
Ml  is  called  up  and  made  the  pending 
Salness  before  the  Senate,  time  on  the 
S^^limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
Svided  between  and  controlled  by  the 
Sl^er  of  the  bill  and  the  ranking  ml- 
-flrity  member  of  the  committee. 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
T  ask  unanimous  cwisent  that  the  time 
L  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
vae  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
GBwriN)  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  and  controUed 
to  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill ; 
that  time  on  any  other  amendment,  de- 
batable motion,  or  appeal  be  limited  to 
30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  b€twe«a 
and  controUed  by  the  author  of  such  and 
the  manager  of  the  biU,  except  m  any 
instance  in  which  the  manager  of  the 
Wll  is  in  support  of  such,  in  which  in- 
stance the  time  in  opposiUcwi  thereto  be 
under  the  ccoitrol  of  the  distingiiished 
Republican  leader  or  his  designee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  modify  the  request  to  provide  for  the 
control  of  time  on  the  bUl  to  be  divided 
between  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
distinguished  assistant  Republican  lead- 
er rather  than  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  Member.  And  I  make  this  re- 
quest at  the  suggestion  of  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  Member  (Mr. 
Cotton)  . 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  just  want  to  com- 
ment briefly.  The  distinguished  majority 
whip  corrected  the  statement  he  has  pro- 
posed. This  is  legislation  that  I  am  very 
much  in  favor  of.  although  I  do  have  an 
amendment  which  I  would  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  approve.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  what  the  parliamentary  situation  is? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  now  in  the  period  for  the  conduct 
of  routine  morning  business. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  morning  business  be  con- 
cluded.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3390)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  EtARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  Mansfield  amendment.  I  have 
Indicated   that   I   oppose   the   Cannon 


amendment  as  orlginaly  drafted.  As  I 
understand  the  situation  at  the  present 
time,  if  the  amendment  is  agreed  to,  the 
effect  would  be  to  change  the  date  which 
is  proposed  in  the  Cannon  amendment 
and  to  eliminate  that  portion  of  the 
Cannon  amendment  which  would  provide 
for  a  prolongation  of  the  war. 

I  thoroughly  support  the  position  of 
the  majority  leader,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield) 
in  amending  the  Cfinnon  amendment  be- 
cause, in  effect,  it  changes  the  date  that 
the  United  States  would  be  engaged  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator withhold  his  question  pending  the 
suggesticai  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectlm,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  majority  leader  if  the 
effect  of  the  Mansfield  amendment  would 
be  to  change  the  effective  date  on  which 
American  troops  would  be  disengaged 
from  military  activities  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would  change  the 
effective  date  for  complete  withdrawal  of 
all  U.S.  troops,  ccMnbat  and  noncombat, 
from  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Would  the  amendment 
eliminate  that  portion  of  the  Cannon 
amendment  which  pax>vldes  for  other 
conditions  to  be  lmpc«ed  on  the  ultimate 
withdrawal  of  those  troops? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  fully  support  this 
proposition.  Hopefully,  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  will  be 
agreeable  to  the  Senate. 

However,  In  the  bill  there  is  a  second 
prtrvlsian  which  deals  with  Indochina. 
Of  course,  I  have  always  been  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  no  question  that 
Vietnam,  both  North  and  South  Vietnam, 
are  part  of  Indochina.  In  that  provision 
there  are  certain  conditions  which  the 
United  States  would  adhere  to  before 
there  would  be  a  ctMnplete  withdrawal  of 
our  military  activities  In  Indochina.  Is 

that  correct?  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
There  would  be  a  cease-fire;  there  would 
be  an  agreement,  supervised,  and  that 
agreement  would  have  to  do  with  the  re- 
lease of  POW's  and  recoverable  MIA's; 
it  would  be  supervised  by  the  Intema- 
tiohal  Red  Cross,  or  some  organization  of 
Uke  character.  When  all  those  conditions 
were  met  the  hostilities  would  cease  com- 
pletely. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yesterday  I  expressed 
briefly  my  concern  on  the  jjendlng  mat- 
ter and  I  would  like  to  pursue  it  further. 
My  concern  is  that  Vietnam  Is  a  part 
of  Indochina,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
these  conditions  are  imposed  in  tbe  sec- 
ond portion  of  the  bill,  the  net  effect 


Hould  be  that  the  provisions  which  are 
being  amended  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana would  be  null  and  void  and  would 
be  conditioned  on  the  second  portion  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  not  be 
the  intent  of  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
the  author  of  the  amendment,  because  if 
we  continue  our  present  activity,  it  would 
be  confined  primarily  to  the  area  * 
Indochina,   outside   of  South   VietnaHi. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  I  understand 
correctly  the  Intent  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  It  may  be  I  am  addressing  my 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Montana 
when  it  shcHild  be  addressed  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. If  that  is  the  proper  place,  then  I 
would  be  willing  to  wait  until  the  oppor- 
tunity for  that  to  be  done. 

However,  subsection  (b)  states: 

The  involvement  of  United  States  military 
forces,  land.  sea.  or  air  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining,  supporting,  or  engaging  In  hoe- 
tllltiea  In  or  over  Indochina  shall  terminate 
after — 

Then,  the  conditions  are  set  forth. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right,  but  if 
anything  happened  in  the  way  of  con- 
tinuing hostilities  it  would  have  to  be 
initiated  outside  of  Indochina — either 
Thailand  or  the  South  China  Sea,  where 
the  7th  Fleet  is  located,  but  it  might  en- 
compass South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  What  the  Senator  is 
saying  is  that  there  could  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  bombing  of  either  South  Viet- 
nam or  North  Vietnam  if  that  bombing 
did  not  oriidnate  in  South  Vietnam  itself. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct  be- 
cause if  subsection  (a)  were  agreed  to  it 
would  mean  a  complete  withdrawal  fmm 
South  Vietnam,  but  South  Vietnam. 
Cambodia,  Laos,  and  North  Vietnam  are 
aU  a  part  of  Indochina. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  But  we  presently  have  a 
provision  prohibiting  ground  forces  in 

Cambodia.      

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  that  is  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  that  is  a 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  HARTia;.  If  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment were  agreed  to  and  If  the  bill  were 
passed  with  subsection  (b)  in  the  bill, 
would  the  effect  be  that  militarj-  activi- 
ties would  be  precluded  on  the  ground  in 
Laos.  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam  by  Ameri- 
can forces?   

Mr  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  But  it  would  permit 
military   activities   to   continue  on  the 
high  seas,  and  in  the  air  if  they  originate 
from  some  other  source? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Unfortunately,  yes. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  With  that  I  could  not 
agree,  although  I  &m  in  accord  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana  to  change  sec- 
tion 12(a). 

I  would  hope  that  by  adopting  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  at  this  time  we  would 
not  thereby  approive  of  section  i  b ' . 

I  would  like  to  make  inquiry-  at  this 
time  as  to  whether  or  not  voting  for  the 
Mansfield  amendment  to  the  Cannon 
amendment  ?nd  the  subsequent  adopticai 
of  the  Cannon  amendment,  as  amended 
by  the  Mansfield  amendment  would  be  an 
endorsement  of  subsection  (b). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  unless  there  are 
other  amendments   offered,   because   if 
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someone  does  not  like  subsection   (b^ 
he  could  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  It. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Would  subsection  (b) 
be  subject  to  further  action  by  the 
Senate?        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  want  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
section  12(b)  and  my  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana does  not  in  any  way  endorse  17 (b^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has  the 
right  to  express  his  opinion. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Would  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  explain  to  me  how  we 
Justify  the  fact  that  we  say  we  will  with- 
draw from  South  Vietnam,  but  permit 
the  war  to  continue  on  the  high  seas, 
and  in  the  air  if  those  activities  originate 
from  some  other  source. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  raises 
a  question  which  plagues  me  and  disturbs 
me.  My  only  answer  is  that  we  have  an 
obligation,  duty,  and  responsibility  to- 
ward our  prisoners  of  war  and  recover- 
able missing  in  action.  While  I  deplore 
the  method  used  because  it  entails  dis- 
ruption of  human  life,  additional  cost, 
and  further  ecological  damage,  as  well  as 
Industrial  dsonage,  nevertheless  we  are  in 
a  position  where  we  have  to  and  must,  in 
my  opinion,  consider  the  welfare  of  the 
POW's  and  recoverable  missing  in  action. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  fall  to  see  how  we  can  endorse  a 
poslton  of  ccaitinued  military  activity  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  still  at  the  same  time 
hope  to  have  the  recovery  of  those  pris- 
oners of  war. 

In  fact,  I  view  our  action  as  a  prolong- 
ing of  the  war.  As  I  Indicated  yesterday, 
I  think  prisoners  of  war  have  been  used 
as  pawns  by  individuals  who  want  to 
continue  the  war. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  m&s  be 
correct,  but  I  know  of  no  other  means  of 
achieving  this  objective  than  the  one 
which  I  am  endeavoring  to  undertake  at 
this  time. 

The  Senator  may  not  be  aware  of  it, 
but  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
txicky  (Mr.  Cooper)  today  proposed  an 
amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk,  in 
which  he  calls  for  a  complete  withdrawal, 
within  4  months,  with  no  quid  pro  quos 
if  negotiations  fall.  There  is  no  reference 
made  to  the  prisoners  of  war  or  the  re- 
coverable missing  in  actions,  but  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  in  his  explanation. 
Indicated  that  at  the  end  of  all  wars  the 
POW's  are  invariably  released.  And  he 
has  a  point  there.  So  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  goes  beyond  what  I  am  con- 
templating, but  this  is  the  best  I  can 
think  of  at  this  time  to  face  up  to  this 
Iniquitous  situation. 

Mr.  HARTKE,  The  Senator  indicated 
the  same  yesterday  when  he  asked  a 
rhetorical  question  in  his  statement, 
"Are  we  creating  another  Vietnam?" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  a  good  para- 
phrase, because  we  now  have,  or  will 
have  shortly,  more  troops  in  Thailand 
than  we  have  in  South  Vietnam.  But  I 
would  point  out  also  that  subsection  (b> 
of  section  12  has  to  do  with  the  matter 
of  negotiations  as  well  as  a  cease-fire  and 
an  international  agreement,  and  those 
negotiations  would  be  between  the 
United  States  and  North  Vietnam  and 


solely  on  the  question  of  the  return  of 
the  POW's  and  MIA's. 

I  would  once  again  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  a  statement  made  by 
Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  on  this  subject  on 
returning  from  his  latest  trip  from  China 
which  reads  as  follows: 

We  expect  that  when  the  wRr  la  Anally 
settled,  It  will  be  through  direct  negotiations 
between  the  North  Vietnamese  and  American 
negotiators. 

E\'idently  that  is  taking  place  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  speak- 
ing of  Itnowledge  which  I  do  not  have. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  reading  from 
the  news  ticker. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  have  the  utmost  hope 
that  President  Nixon  and  Mr.  Kissinger 
will  end  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  I  do 
know  that  too  many  times  my  hopes  have 
been  fruitless^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  I 
wish  nothing  but  success  for  Dr.  Kis- 
singer, who  is  in  Paxis  at  the  present 
time,  and  I  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  have  the  rug  pulled  out  from 
imder  me. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  share  the  feeling  of 
the  Senator,  if  there  is  a  settlement  of  the 
war  on  Augiist  15 — I  choose  that  date 
with  some  justification — I  will  be  satis- 
fied. My  sole  purpose  Is  to  bring  to  an  end 
that  terrible  conflict. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  that  is  the 
purpose  of  every  Member  of  this  body. 
I  say  that  without  exception,  although 
there  are  different  ways  and  means 
through  which  we  seek  to  achieve  that 
objective. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  At  this  point  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  my  meeting  with  the 
parties  working  for  a  "verified  cease-fire 
between  U.S.  forces  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  and  those  allied  with 
the  National  Liberation  Front."  As  I  in- 
dicated at  that  time,  I  pressed  the  point 
with  them  to  determine  how  long  It 
would  take  to  effectuate  the  cease-flre. 
The  word  they  used  was  "immediate." 
The  common  talk  among  those  who  ques- 
tioned the  motives  of  the  other  side  was 
that  the  word  "immediate"  could  mean 
perhaps  4,  5,  or  6  years.  I  explored  that 
point  with  both  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Madam  Blnh.  Madam  Blnh  stated 
that  the  term  "Immediate  cease-flre" 
meant  that  such  could  be  accomplished 
within  the  time  limits  of  communication, 
which  she  said  at  that  time  certainly 
would  not  exceed  48  hours. 

In  other  words,  a  cease-flre  between 
the  North  Vietnamese,  National  Libera- 
tion Front,  and  U.S.  forces  could  be  ef- 
fectuated within  a  period  of  48  hours  if 
there  were  a  date  certain  for  a  complete 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Viet- 
nam— which  is  the  intention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hope  that 
would  be  true,  but.  of  course,  if  an  agree- 
ment is  reached,  we  would  see  then  just 
what  would  happen.  But  "the  sooner  the 
better"  would  please  all  of  us,  I  know. 

I  recall  that  the  Geneva  Accords  of 
1954  also  called  for  a  cease-fire.  While 
there  seems  to  be  some  discrepancy  as  to 
whether  all  the  POWs  were  released  at 
that  time,  it  Is  my  recollection,  based  on 


a  French  source — a  letter  from  Pnneh 
Ambasador  Lucet — contained  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  that,  in  the  opin- 
ion  of  the  French  Government,  all  Qte 
POW's  had  been  released. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  While  I  was  in  Parte,  i 
talked  to  the  French  Foreign  Miiigter 
concerning  that  matter.  I  was  adviaed 
that  not  only  were  all  the  prisoners  of 
war  released  but,  moreover,  the  T«le«8e 
of  the  prisoners  of  war  commenced  be- 
fore the  actual  accords  were  signed  and 
agreed  to  in  Geneva. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  may  well  be. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  beginning  of  the  release  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  began  in  advance  of  the 
actual  signing  of  the  accords.  So  thoee 
who  contend  that  that  was  not  so  have  to 
contend  with  the  contrary  statement  of 
the  French  Government  that  It  did  occur. 
I  see  no  reason  for  them  to  make  a  state- 
ment that  they  did — the  prisoners  wwe 
returned — if  such  were  not  the  case. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  I  think  they 
would  be  the  ones  who  know  best. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  right. 

In  regard  to  subsection  <b)  which  re- 
fers to  the  release  of  all  U.S.  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam,  and  forces  allied  with  the 
United  States,  I  think  those  forces  would 
act  promptly  to  retiuTi  U.S.  prisoners  of 
war.  In  my  meeting  in  Paris  I  was  ad- 
vised such  could  be  accomplished  within 
a  period  not  in  excess  of  3  weeks. 

Because  I  do  not  feel  section  12(b) 
contributes  to  the  resolution  of  the  coo- 
flict  as  I  have  described  above,  I  am  con- 
sidering the  possibUlty  of  offering  an 
sunendment  addressed  to  that  provision. 

I  want  to  say  at  this  time  that  I  fuDy 
endorse  the  actions  of  the  majority  lead- 
er. My  only  regret  Is  that  he  does  not  at 
this  time  eliminate  the  possibility  of  con- 
tinued military  acUvi^  which  Is  per- 
mitted by  subsection  (b) . 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  adoption  of 
subsection  (b)  will  be  an  implied  reason 
for  continuation  of  military  activltlee 
such  as  bombing,  with  which  I  thor- 
oughly disagree,  and  other  military  ac- 
tivities by  naval  forces  which  are  off  the 
coast  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  not  had  any  access  to  any  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  negotiators  or  any  of 
the  NLF  negotiators.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  I  have  been  in  Paris.  I  have  delib- 
erately avoided  all  contact  with  Ameri- 
can and  Vletntunese,  North  and  South, 
negotiators,  because  I  felt  that  they  had 
their  responsibilities  and  that  I  as  a  Sen- 
ator had  mine;  but  I  am  encoinaged  by 
the  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

I  would  hope  that  what  he  anticipates 
on  the  basis  of  his  conversations  with 
these  Intermediaries  would  come  to  pass. 
I  would  point  out,  just  to  keep  the  record 
clear,  that,  as  far  as  the  French  POWs 
are  concerned,  a  statement  was  made  by 
the  French  to  the  effect  that  "the  French 
Government  is  satisfied  we  obtained  the 
return  of  all  the  metropolitan  French." 
That,  of  course,  leaves  open  the  question 
of  the  Indochinese  French,  so-called— 
and  there  were  many  of  them — and  as 
to  what  their  future  was.  But  as  fw 
as  the  metropolitan  French,  who  could 
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^  concen^.  they  ^^ere  apparenuy     ^^^^  ^^^y^  j^^ow  where  he  stands. 

"^^I  wy'liiso  that  in  view  of  the 
j^edge  which  has  just  corne  to  meby 
Z^  of  the  news  ticker  that  Dr.  Kls- 
5^15  evidently  In  ^^^act  ^/*i^„^ 
So  and  otiier  members  of  Uie  North 
iStnamese  delegation.  I  would  be  wiU- 
S^towalt  a  couple  of  days  before  push- 
ing this  amendment  or  any  aspect  of  it. 
to  an  attempt  to  give  Dr.  Kissinger 
SoSi  latitude  and  flexlbiUty  if  it  is  at 
all  possible,  to  work  out  a  mutually  sat- 
isfactory agreement. 

I  say  this  because  I  feel  very  deeply 
about  the  situation  in  Indochina,  and  I 
am  hopeful  Uiat  if  It  would  be  possible 
to  negotiate  between  the  North  Vietnam- 
Me  and  the  Americans,  as  Dr.  Kissinger 
indicated  on  his   return    from    China. 

and  bring  this  tragic  war  to  a  close,  that 

would  be  the  most  satisfactory  solution. 
However,  I  would  not  be  willing  to 

prolong  the  wait  forever.  A  couple  of 

days    fine,  to  give  them  a  chance  to 

work  out  what  they  can.  and  If  nothing 

fruitful  is  forthcoming,  then  of  course 

we  still  have  It  as  the  pending  business. 

But  I  think,  speaking  as  a  Senator  from 

the  State  of  Montana  and  as  an  Ameri- 
can, we  ought  to  give  Dr.  Kissinger  all 

possible  flexlbUity  and  latitude  at  this 

time.  In  the  hope  that  something  tangi- 
ble and  satisfactory  will  be  forthcoming 

shortly.  ,    ,  ., 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  Is  typical  of  the 
majority  leader's  magnanimous  actions. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  every  Sen- 
ator would  feel  the  same  way. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  other  words,  as  I 
understand  what  the  Senator  from  Man- 
tana  is  saying,  he  is  not  pushing  for  Im- 
mediate passage  of  this  amendment  at 
this  time,  but  that  the  bill  itself  would 
be  held  until  such  time  as  would  permit 
a  reasonable  period  for  the  negotiations 
to  have  been  accomplished. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  not  indicating  that  this  bill 
would  be  passed  without  a  vote  on  such 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh.  no.  But  I  do 
think  It  is  time  to  take  a  second  look, 
and  as  long  as  these  negotiations,  I  as- 
sume, are  going  on  at  the  present  time, 
to  give  Dr.  Kissinger,  as  the  President's 
representative,  all  the  flexibility,  lati- 
tude, and  support  we  possibly  can  during 
this  particular  period  of  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  hope  that  the 
President  would  take  the  majority  leader 
into  his  confidence  as  to  what  he  hopes 
to  accomplish  there.  I  think  there  would 
certainly  be  nothing  wrong  with  that.  I 
feel  that  the  business  of  ending  wars  as 
well  as  declaring  wars  is  not  the  sole  pre- 
rogative of  the  President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion there  is  a  mutuality  of  responsibil- 
ity. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes,  but  there  is  not  a 
mutuality  of  communication,  I  am  disap- 
pointed to  say.  I  do  not  ask  the  majority 
leader  to  share  that  view,  but  he  knows 
full  well  that  I  expressed  that  viewpoint 
In  caucus  at  the  time  of  the  mining  of 
Haiphong  Harbor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 


Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  TOWER.  B«r.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  TOWER.  The  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  indicated  that  he  Is  pre- 
pared to  give  Mr.  Kissinger  and  our 
other  negotiators  in  Paris  I  suppose  to  the 

end  of  this  week .  ,    ..  „ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  not  laying 
down  a  deadline.  I  just  found  out  these 
negotiations  are  going  on,  so  I  would  not 
like  to  have  the  Senator  designate  the 
end  of  the  week.  I  am  not  setting  a  dead- 
line, although  I  think  the  Senator  under- 
stands what  I  mefin. 

Mr  TOWER.  Yes.  The  Senator  said, 
then,  he  would  be  willing  to  vrithhold  for 
a  certain  period  of  time  on  pressing  for 
his  amendment,  pending  some  kind  of 
conclusive  results.  Would  the  Senator  ex- 
plain what  he  envisions  by  conclusive  re- 
sults? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  the  Senator  is 
asking  me  a  leading  question  which  I 
cannot  answer  definitely,  except  on  the 
basis  of  what  I  have  thought  personally 
down  through  the  years  would  be  a  satis- 
factory, not  conclusive  necessarily,  but  a 
satisfactory  result.  I  would  like  to  see 
a  cease-flre.  I  would  like  to  see  an  agree- 
ment   bringing    about    the    release    as 
quickly  as  possible  of  the  POWs  and  the 
recoverable  MIA's,  and  I  would  like  to 
see  us  withdraw  lock,  stock,  and  barrel 
once  our  POWs  have  been  released  and 
our  recoverable  MIA's  set  free,  from  all  of 
Indochina.  I  have  never  felt  that  we  had 
any  vital  Interests  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  I  still  feel  that  way.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Indochina  has  been,  not  a  comedy 
of  errors,  but  a  tragedy  of  errors  for  this 
Nation,  with  55.000  dead,  with  355.000 
casualties;  with  something  on  the  order 
of  $130  billion  spent  so  far;  with  three 
times  as  many  bombs  being  used,  in  ton- 
nage, as  was  the  case  in  all  of  the  Second 
World  War  and  Korea ;  with  the  tactics  of 
defoliation  and  craterization  of  Indo- 
china- with  the  difficulties  It  has  caused 
us  at  home;  with  the  difficulties  it  has 
caused  us  within  the  Army  especiaUy. 
All  these  factors.  I  think,  should  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  if  possible  we 
should  put  Indochina  behind  us,  wipe  the 
slate  clean,  and  start  out  and  try  to  bind 
up  some  of  the  wounds  and  take  care  of 
some  of  our  own  concerns. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
hasten  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana that  I  share  his  fervent  desire  to 
end  the  war  In  Indochina.  I  have  been 
there  many  times.  I  have  visited  our 
troops,  and  I  have  seen  the  horrible 
destruction  that  has  been  wrought  there. 
To  my  mind,  war  is  a  detestable  way  for 
men  and  nations  to  resolve  their  differ- 
ences. I  would  like  to  see  us  out  of  there 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  wUl  yield,  I  think  he  and 
I  have  the  honor,  if  I  may  use  that  term, 
of  being  the  only  former  enlisted  men 
who  are  Members  of  the  Senate.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  is  still, 
I  think,  a  second-class  boatswain's  mate 
In  the  Naval  Reserve. 


Mr  TOWER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  never  reached  that 
high  estate.  I  happened  to  be  a  seaman 
second  class  when  I  was  in  the  Navy. 
But  at  least  we  have  the  enlist^l  status 
in  common. 

I  am  sorry  to  interrupt. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator,  since  he  used  the  term  "con- 
clusive" a  moment  ago,  would  he  say 
that  perhaps  "measurable  progress 
might  cover  his  decision  on  pushing  this 
legislation?  In  other  words,  if  It  appears 
that  we  are  getting  somewhere? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes.  But  the 
Senator  would  have  to  allow  me  to  deter- 
mine     what      "measurable      progress 

entailed.  _,    „     __^ 

Mr  TOWER.  In  other  words,  the  Sen- 
ator is  not  rigid  and  Inflexible  on  that 
particular.     

Mr  MANSFIELD.  No;  I  am  only  rigid 
and  inflexible  on  getting  the  hell  out  of 
Indochina,  and  staying  out. 

Mr  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  will 
permit,  I  think  we  have  to  add  another 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  that  select 
category  of  enlisted  men  In  the  person  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Httghm)  , 
who  was  a  Browning  automatic  rifleman 
during  the  Second  World  War. 

Mr.  TOWER.  A  BAR  man,  I  under- 
stand.        ._    .^^      , 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  What  is 

the  wiU  of  the  Senate? 

Mr  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  as  we  con- 
tinue debate  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  and  the  pending  substitute  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reexamine  the  effects  of 
passage  of  section  12  as  presentiy  writ- 
ten If  this  section  were  to  be  adopted,  it 
would  require  the  withdrawal  of  all 
US  military  forces  stationed  In  South 
Vietnam  by  August  31. 1972.  Such  a  with- 
drawal would  be  carried  out  without  re- 
gard to  peace  negotiations  now  In  prog- 
ress as  well  as  any  possible  reciprocal 
action  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 

In  a  recent  speech  in  San  Diego.  Mr. 
Richard  Capen,  former  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  referred  to  sup- 
porters of  this  amendment  as  defeatists. 
A  review  of  Mr.  Capen's  talk  Is  par- 
ticularly apropos  In  Ught  of  renewed  de- 
bate on  the  Mansfield  proposal. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Capen's  speech, 
explaining  why  he  feels  the  proponents 
of  unilateral  and  total  withdrawal  are 
defeatists,  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  how  long 
wUl  It  take  for  the  political  pundits  to 
recognize  the  dramatic  steps  President 
Nixon  has  taken  to  end  our  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia?  When  will  they  accept 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  550,000 
combat  troops  and  the  42.000  noncombat 
support  forces  still  remaining  in  VIH- 
nam?  The  President  has  fcdlowed  a  strict 
program  of  force  reductiMi  in  Vietnam 
consistent  with  the  entire  Nixon  doc- 
trine of  reaUnement  of  U.S.  foreign  mlli- 
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tary  commitment.  If  he  were  forced  to 
end  U.S.  involvement  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed In  the  amendment,  he  would  be 
backing  out  of  our  national  and  inter- 
national responsibilities  and  Jeopardiz- 
ing his  efforts  to  prevent  future  conflicts. 
If  the  President  had  not  ordered  the 
mining  of  North  Vietnamese  harbors  in 
addition  to  heavier  bombing  activity  in 
reaction  to  the  violations  by.  and  in- 
creased military  actions  of,  the  enemy. 
and  instead  withdrew  all  troops,  the 
United  States  would  be  shirking  Its  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  world,  taking  away 
the  support  crucially  needed  by  South 
Vietnam,  weakening  U.S.  leverage  at  the 
peace  table,  and  imperiling  the  political 
future  of  South  Vietnam— a  future  we 
have  fought  these  long  yeej^  to  insure. 

President  Nixon's  decisions  in  Indo- 
china were  miide,  not  to  instigate  further 
devastation  on  the  Vietnamese  battlefield 
as  the  defeatists  believe,  but  to  stop 
North  Vietnam's  overt  invasion.  The 
critics,  however,  have  misconstrued  the 
basis  for  the  mining  and  bombing;  un- 
wittingly, passage  of  section  12  would 
bring  about  the  defeat  of  all  past  and 
present  U.S.  efforts  in  Southeast  Asia. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  withdrew  from  South 
Vietnam  according  to  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  proposed  amendment, 
worldwide  credibility  of  the  United 
States  and  its  position  in  the  interna- 
tional constellation  of  power  would  be 
weakened.  Instead,  we  must  hold  stead- 
fast. This  war  will  be  ended,  but  to  end 
it  with  the  date-certain  prescription  of 
the  Mansfield  proposal  would  only  be 
a  postponement  of  war.  What  we  would 
be  taking  if  we  accept  this  ticket  is  a 
raincheck  to  yet  another  armed  conflict. 
ExHisrr  1 
Thx  Detxatists  Ake  at  It  Again 

(An  addr«as  by  Richard  Q.  Cap«n,  Jr.) 

Event*  of  the  past  lew  days  have  moved 
the  world's  two  great  powers  a  few  steps 
cloeer  to  President  NUon's  goal  of  building 
a  generation  of  peace.  The  President's  states- 
manlike leadership  during  the  substantive 
talks  In  Moscow  can  b«  a  source  of  pride  for 
aU  Americans. 

We  now  have  a  major  understanding  to 
halt  the  arms  race.  We  have  treaties  with  the 
Soviets  on  conquering  pollution  and  disease. 
A  Joint  Soviet-United  States  space  effort  is 
planned  by  1975  An  agreement  has  been 
reached  to  reduce  Incidents  at  sea. 

Through  the  spirit  of  negotiations,  an  out- 
break of  war  has  been  averted  In  the  Middle 
East.  The  access  to  Berlin  has  been  reestab- 
Uahed.  A  treaty  Involving  the  use  of  the 
world's  seabeds  has  been  developed  and  we 
have  renewed  a  dialogue  with  the  more 
than  300  million  people  of  Mainland  China. 

Regrettably,  our  desire  to  negotiate  dif- 
ferences has  not  led  to  an  end  of  the  war  in 
South  Viet  Nam.  But  that  has  not  been  due 
to  any  lack  of  effort  or  reasonableness  on 
the  part  of  the  Nixon  Administration.  Rather, 
our  Initiatives  toward  an  honorable  settle- 
ment have  been  met  with  only  obstinate, 
negative  response  from  the  enemy. 

Today  It's  a  new  ball  game  In  Viet  Nam. 
It's  a  new  game  because  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  made  it  so,  not  the  Unl^d 
8taitee.  The  enemy  has  violated  the  deml'l- 
tarlzed  zone.  They  have  rocketed  populatU  n 
areas.  They  have  killed  more  than  30.000 
civilians  In  the  past  two  months  alone. 

To  Invade  South  Viet  Nam,  the  enemy  has 
committed  vtrtu&Uy  all  of  Its  combat 
force* — 13  of  13  divisions.  Their  goal  has 
been  to  choke  off  South  Viet  Nam's  freedom 


at  all  cost.  The  North  Vietnamese  have 
undertaken  this  massive  effort  in  clear  vio- 
lation of  International  accords  and  under- 
standings which  they  themselves  agreed  to 
follow 

Despite  these  facts,  the  American  defeatist 
are  at  it  again. 

They  have  called  The  President's  decision 
reckless,  foolish  and  irresponsible.  They  were 
convinced  that  the  Moscow  talks  would  be 
sabotaged,  that  the  Red  Chinese  would  be 
forced  to  Intercede.  To  hear  these  defeatists 
talk,  one  would  think  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese invasion  was  our  fault  Instead  of 
the  other  way  around. 

Some  of  these  critics.  I  am  convinced, 
would  rather  see  America  defeated  than  sup- 
port any  responsible  means  for  extricating 
this  country  from  a  long  and  frustrating 
war. 

In  the  frantic  search  for  expedient  solu- 
tions, they  have  openly  supported  resolutions 
which  would  tie  The  President's  hands  as 
he  withdraws  from  Viet  Nam.  Yet.  several 
years  ago  they  were  giving  full  approval  to 
decisions  that  got  us  Into  Viet  Nam. 

Today,  they  favor  resolutions  to  condemn 
President  Nixon  for  seeking  to  stop  the 
enemy's  aggression,  but  they  direct  not  one 
single  word  of  criticism  against  the  enemy 
that  started  that  aggression.  Some  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  believe  enemy  propaganda  while 
deliberately  refusing  to  accept  statements  by 
our  own  government. 

Now  these  defeatists  are  seeking  to  cover 
up  their  own  errors,  and  the  mistakes  of 
earlier  administrations,  by  labeling  this 
battle  "Nixon's  War*'  It's  a  simple  matter 
for  them  to  criticize  their  country's  current 
military  initiatives.  After  all.  they  have  no 
responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  such 
casual  words.  Nor  would  they  be  account- 
able for  the  loss  of  credibility  In  our  nation's 
commitments  around  the  globe  should  we 
desert  South  Viet  Nam  at  this,  their  most 
critical,  moment. 

Some  critics  have  built  their  entire  political 
career  on  platforms  of  obstructionism.  They 
have  placed  their  political  Interest  first  and 
their  country's  Interest  last.  They  have  ex- 
pressed moral  Indignation  when  It  was  con- 
venient to  do  so. 

They  have  generated  the  Impression  that 
there  would  be  no  war  in  the  world  If  the 
United  States  were  not  in  Viet  Nam.  They 
have  naively  convinced  others  that  once  the 
last  American  soldier  was  out  of  Viet  Nam, 
that  there  would  be  p>eace  in  the  world.  Do 
they  really  believe  that  settling  the  war  In 
Viet  Nam  will  settle  the  war  In  Ireland?  Or 
the  war  in  the  Middle  East?  Or  the  confronta- 
tion in  India  and  Pakistan?  Or  the  dispute 
along  the  Chinese-Russian  borders? 

No,  Catholics  and  Protestants,  Arabs  and 
Jews,  Hindus  and  Moslems  and  Russians  and 
Chinese  have  battled  for  hundreds  of  years. 
It's  not  likely  to  stop  soon.  This,  of  course. 
Is  regrettable,  but,  I  cannot  really  believe 
that  restoring  peace  In  Southeast  Asia  will 
restore  p)eace  in  the  world. 

Because  It's  a  new  ball  game  today  in  Viet 
Nam.  I  believe  It  Is  essential  to  place  recent 
developments  In  proper  perspective.  One 
cannot  do  so  without  taklne  stock  of  what 
has  occurred  In  the  past  three  and  one-half 
years. 

In  my  opinion.  President  Nixon  has  shown 
Incredible  restraint  in  the  face  of  Irresponsi- 
ble criticism  by  those  who  run  away  from 
their  responsibility  for  past  actions  by  seek- 
ing to  saddle  others  with  the  consequences 
of  these  actions. 

Today,  from  the  privacy  of  Washington  law 
offices,  a  former  Defense  Secretary  and  a 
former  U.S.  negotiator  in  Paris  have  all  the 
answers  for  getting  America  out  of  Viet 
Nam — now.  But.  where  were  those  ready  solu- 
tions when  these  former  officials  were  In  posi- 
tions to  act?  These  were  the  people  who  got 
our  country  into  a  war  they  oould  neither 


win  nor  end.  That,  in  a  sentence,  U  the  ntf 
legacy  President  Nixon  Inherited  whea  hi 
assume<l  office. 

Since  January  1969,  conditions  hen 
changed  substfUitiaUy  through  Prwtteit 
Nixon's  leadership  and  through  his  VletiMoi- 
zatlon  program.  It  was  not  President  NtxoB 
who  sent  550.000  Americans  to  Viet  Nam.  Bi 
has  brought  600.000  home. 

It  was  not  President  Nixon  who  wm  in 
office  when  as  many  as  600  Amerlcaos  ««n 
being  killed  each  week.  Under  his  admlnls. 
tratlon,  combAt  deaths  have  been  reduced  by 
more  than  95  % .  And  I  might  add  that  tboH 
low  levels  have  been  maintained  despite  tbs 
current  Intensity  of  ground  combat  In  Soutli 
Viet  Nam. 

WTien  the  Nixon  Administration  took  offlos 
American  troops  were  hit.n<iiing  ground  com- 
bat. In  fact,  there  was  no  authorized  plan 
whatsoever  for  turning  that  oombat  role  ont 
to  our  allies.  Today,  the  South  VletnamsH 
have  that  reeponsibillty  and  they  are  doti^ 
amazingly  well.  Sure,  they  are  not  wionlug 
every  battle,  but  no  one  ever  predicted  thsy 
would. 

In  short.  Vletnamlzatlon  Is  working.  W« 
have  provided  the  equipment.  We  hart 
helped  to  train  South  Vietnamese  forces,  sad 
we  have  assisted  with  air  and  naval  support 
as  necessary.  As  a  result,  substantial  num- 
bers of  Americans  have  been  withdrawn.  Do 
you  realize  that  there  are  fewer  Amerlcaai  la 
Viet  Nam  today  than  there  were  Amerlcau 
In  Korea  when  President  Nixon  took  office  la 
1969.  It  took  10  to  15  yefu'fi  for  the  Konau 
to  take  over  their  own  internal  security  rs- 
sponBlbilitlee.  But  the  South  VletnaoMsa 
have  been  forced  to  assume  that  retpood- 
blUty  In  less  than  three  years.  I  think  thsy 
have  come  a  long  way. 

Three  and  one-half  years  ago.  there  WH 
no  comprehensive  peace  plan  for  ending  ths 
war  In  Viet  Nam.  That,  too,  has  all  changed. 
Through  secret  initiatives  and  public  talks 
in  Paris,  the  President  has  sought  every  rea- 
sonable avenue  for  ending  the  conflict 
through  negotiations.  But  the  enemy  his 
balked  every  step  of  the  way,  greeting  each 
peace  offer  with  insult  and  escalation  of  th* 
war. 

I  don't  see  how  anyone  can  pKjasibly  criti- 
cize the  President  for  falling  to  do  all  that 
was  humanly  poesible  to  end  the  conflict.  B» 
has  offered  every  reasonable  alternative  to 
Hanoi.  Even  while  negotiating — as  frustnt- 
Ing  as  that  was — ^he  proceeded  to  withdraw 
thousands  and  thousands  of  Americans  de- 
spite any  visible  progress  in  Paris. 

Today,  not  only  has  the  President  decided 
to  stand  up  against  the  enemy's  blatant  sg- 
gresslon.  but  he  also  l^as  made  it  clear  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  will  have  to  prov«  their 
sincerity  to  negotiate  before  such  talks  aw 
resumed.  In  the  meantime,  their  war-making 
capacity  is  being  destroyed.  It  Is  t>eing  de- 
stroyed rapidly  and  effectively. 

Overlooked  In  the  dramatic  announcement 
to  mine  the  harbors  of  North  Viet  Nam  and 
to  step  up  our  bombing  of  military  and 
strategic  targets  has  been  the  significant  ne- 
gotiating move  made  by  this  country. 

That  lavolves  our  proposal  to  withdraw  aU 
U.S.  forces  from  Viet  Nam  within  four 
months  after  American  prisoners  of  war  *n 
released  and  after  an  internationally  super- 
vised cease  Are  has  begun.  There  are  no  com- 
mitments for  linking  our  withdrawal  to  the 
progress  of  Vletnamlzatlon.  There  are  no 
commitments  linking  our  egreement  to  the 
stability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment. In  short,  it  is  about  the  mc-st  liberal 
peace  plan  anyone — most  of  all  the  enemy— 
could  hope  to  expect. 

Fortunately.  I  feel  that  most  Americaos 
understand  what  has  been  accomplished  to 
date  and  realize  what  is  now  at  stake.  Thej 
respect  the  President's  efforts.  They  teoog- 
nlze  that  he  has  taken  every  possible  pubW 
and  private  step  to  end  our  invoIveniMB- 
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A«d  they  know  that  it  is  the  enemy-not  the 
^t2  St^«-^»*   ^   responsible   for   the 
^Z^t  actions  in  Viet  Nam. 
"SSlc  support  from  a  majority  ot  Ameri- 
J^iLJ^  through  Clearly.  "  ^^  ^een 
2S  m  the  thousands  of  letters  and  tele- 
USis  to  the  •White  House  and  Congress.  It 
SHeen  seen  in  the  Gallup  poU  indicaUng 
^JtI%  of  the  American  public  supports 
Sfpr«^nf8  efforts  toward  building  peace. 
^haTb^n  seen  in  the  Harris  poll  showing 
a»tM%  tnAont  the  President's  decision  to 
_in<i  the  enemy's  harbors. 
Th-  ^so  tieen  seen  in  the  low  level  of 
nmtsrt  around  the  country.  Sure,  there  have 
S^rlots  and  demonstrations,  but  there  al- 
!rS  will  be  regardless  of  the  Issue.  Those 
^cMry  the  Viet  Cong  flag  today  will  carry 
Either  banner  tomorrow.  But  you  can  be 
^STthat  their  banners  will  urge  the  destruc- 
tion of  America,  not  the  improvement  of  it! 
U  there  is  to  be  a  negotiated  setUement, 
the  time  U  now.  In  the  meantime,  the  Presi- 
^t  has  asked  for  the  support  of  a  unified 
nation    I  believe  he  deserves  that  support 
ud  I  believe,  for  the  most  part,  he  is  re- 

"^Today  thU  nation  has  a  new  direction.  The 
p,klng  trip  has  dramatized  that  fact.  The 
gabsuntive  agreements  in  Moscow  have  dra- 
matised that  fact. 

Hopef\illy.  the  world  can  arrive  at  a  point 
whenlts  leaders  can  safely  discuss  and  re- 
lotve  mutual  problems,  n  so,  we  will  tnily 
it  moving  toward  our  nation's  goal  of  a  gen- 
iratlon  of  peace. 


subject,  which  should  occtir  within  the 
next  few  days. 

The  House  blU  (HJR.  14434)  would 
then  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PAIR  LABOR   STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1972 


MODIFICATION     OF     UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT  AGREEMENT  ON  S.  1991 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  an  addendum  to  the  agreement 
previously  entered  with  respect  to  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  904,  S.  1991.  I  have 
cleared  this  request  with  the  distin- 
guished assistant  Republican  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
the  bin  be  limited  to  1  Viz  hours  instead 
of  1  hour  as  previously  ordered,  and  that 
the  additional  half  hour  be  under  the 
control  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  MiTCALr) ,  with  the 
original  hour  controlled  as  previously 
ordered.  

■Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
again  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
1:30,  and  that  at  1:30  pjm.  the  second 
track  business,  the  Tninimum  wage  bill 
be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made  the 
pending  business.         

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  12:50  p.m.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  1 :  30  p  jn. ;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
OTder  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Stxtkhsoh)  . 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  H  Jl.  14424  AT  DESK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  HJl. 
14424.  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Institute  of  Aging,  and  for 
other  mirpoees,  be  held  at  the  desk  until 
the  Committee  on  I^bor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare reports  its  companion  bill  on  the 


The  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  minimum  wage  biU, 
which  the  clerk  will  read  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title,  asfcdlows: 

A  Wll  (a  1861)  to  amend  the  Fair  lAbor 
Standards  Act  ot  1938.  as  amended,  to  extend 
Its  protection  to  additional  employees,  to 
raiM  the  rwiTiiTnnTn  irage  to  WJS  an  hour, 
to  provide  for  an  8-hour  workday,  and  for 
other  pujpoeas. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
IWt-Dominick  amendment,  which  I  un- 
derstand is  the  pending  business,  and  ask 

that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amoidmait. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  full  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with.  I  will 
explain  it.  It  Is  technical,  because  it 
amende  a  statute,  and  therefore  can  bet- 
ter be  explained.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJectlMi.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Moss'  amendment  to  the  Taft- 
Dominick  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  before  line  1,  insert  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

DDTNrnONS  AND  AI»PIJCABIUTT  TO  PTJIETO  EICO 
AND    TKB    VtEOrW    ISLAICDe 

Sw;.  2.  (a)  Section  3(d)  of  the  Pair  lAbor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(d)  'Employer'  includes  any  person  act- 
ing directly  or  Indirectly  in  the  Interest  of 
an  employer  In  relaUon  to  an  employee.  In- 
cluding the  United  States  and  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  but  shall 
not  include  any  labor  organization  (other 
than  when  acting  as  an  employer) ,  or  any- 
one acting  in  the  capacity  of  officer  or  agent 
of  such  labor  organization." 

(b)    Section  3(ei   of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)   'Employee'     mean*     any     Individual 
employed    by    an    employer,    Including    any 
Individual     employed     In    domestic    service 
(Other  than  a  babysitter),  and  In  the  case 
of  any  Individual  employed  by  the  United 
States  means  any  individual  employed    ( 1 1 
as  a  civilian  In  the  military  departments  as 
defined    in    section    102    of    title    5.    United 
States  Code,  (2)  in  executive  agencies  (other 
than  the  General  Accounting  Office)    as  de- 
fined in  section  106  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code    (Including    employees    who    are    paid 
from    nonappropriated   funds).    (3)    in    the 
U:.lted  States  Postal  Service  and  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission.  (4)   in  those  units  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  ColumbU  hav- 
ing positions  In  the  competitive  service,  (5) 
in  those  units  of  the  legislative  and  judi- 
cial   branches    of    the    Federal    Oovemment 
having  positions  in  the  competitive  service, 
and  (61   in  the  Library  of  Congreas,  and  to 
the  case  of  any  individual  employed  by  any 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  any  State 
means    any    employee    holding    a    poeKlon 
comparable  to  one  of  the  positions  eniimer- 
ated  for  todividuals  en4>loyed  by  the  United 


SUtea.  except  that  such  term  shall  not,  for 
the  purposes  of  section  3(u)  taclude  any 
Individual  employed  by  an  employer  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  if  such  Individual  U 
the  parent,  spouse,  chUd,  or  other  member  of 
the  employer's  immediate  family.". 

(c)  Section  3(h)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(h)  'Industry'  means  a  trade,  business, 
industry,  or  other  activity,  or  branch  or 
group  thereof,  in  which  individuals  are  gain- 
fully employed.". 

(d)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(r) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  word  "whether",  the  words  "public  or 
private  or  conducted  for  profit  or  not  for 
profit,  or  whether". 

(2)   The  second  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  activities  per- 
formed  by   any   person   or   persons   in   con- 
nection with   the  activities  of   the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
activities  performed  for  a  business  purpose." 
(e)    The  first  sentence  of  section  3(8)   of 
such  Act  U  amended  (A)   by  Inserting  after 
the  words  "means  an  enterprise",  the  paren- 
thetical clatise  "(whether  public  or  private 
or  operated  for  profit  or  not  for  profit  and 
including   activities  of  the   Government  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  any  State)",  (Bj  by  strik- 
ing the  word  "employees"  the  first  two  times 
it  appears  in  such  sentence,   and   inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "any  employee". 

(f)  Section  6  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subsection: 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  and 
section  8  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
the  r"'"'"'""'  wage  rate  of  any  employee  In 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  employed 
by  any  employer  which  is  a  State  or  a  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  any  State.  The  mtntmum 
wage  rate  of  such  an  employee  shall  be  de- 
termined to  accordance  with  sections  6.  13, 
and  14  of  this  Act." 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "2"  and  to- 
sert  to  lieu  thereof  "3". 

On  page  1,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out.  "the 
first  year"  and  insert  to  Ueu  thereof  "the 
first  six  months". 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  3,  strike 
out  through  Itoe  8.  and  insert  to  Ueu  there- 
of the  foUowlng: 

"(1)  not  lees  than  $1.80  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standard  Amendments  of  1B73; 
and 

"(2)  not  less  than  »a.00  an  hour  there- 
after." 

On  page  2,  between  Itoes  8  suid  9,  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 

(b)  Section  6  of  such  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subaectlon : 

"(f)  Every  employer  who  in  any  workweek 
employs  any  employee  to  domestic  service 
to  a  household  shaU  pay  such  employee 
wages  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  wage  rate 
to  effect  under  sulwectlon  (b)  of  thU  sec- 
tion, unlees  such  employee's  compensation 
for  such  service  would  not,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  constitute  'wages'  under 
section  209  of  the  Social  Security  Act.". 

On  page  2,  Itoe  10.  strike  out  "3"  and  to- 
sert  to  Ueu  thereof  "4". 

On  page  2,  Itoe  18,  strike  out  "4"  and  m- 
sert  to  lieu  thereof  "6". 

On  page  3.  Itoe  21.  strike  out  "8"  and  in- 
sert to  lieu  thereof  "6". 

Beginning  on  page  4,  line  1.  strike  out  all 
through  page  5,  line  15,  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof   the   following: 
UKAaims,  APPaxNTicxs,  BTtTDXjrrs,  and  handi- 


CAPPD  woKKsae 
SBC.  7,   Section   14(b)    of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards     Act    of     1938.    as    amended,     is 
amended  ( 1 )  by  Inserting  following  the  word 
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"•stabUstunents"  each  time  it  appears,  the 
words  '•or  educational  Inatltutlons"  and  by 
Inaertlng  following  the  word  "establlahment" 
each  time  It  appears,  the  words  "or  an  edu- 
cational Institution".  (2)  by  Inserting  fol- 
lowing the  words  "Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amandments  of  1966,",  the  words  "and  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1972", 
and  (3)  by  Inserting  following  the  words 
"prior  to  such",  the  word  "applicable". 

On  page  5.  Hue  19,  strike  out  "7"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "8". 

On  page  5.  line  34,  strUte  out  "8"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "9". 

On  page  6.  line  17,  strike  out  "9"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "10'. 

On  page  7.  line  4.  strike  out  "10"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "11". 

On  page  7.  Immediately  after  line  23.  Insert 
the  following: 

AUTOMATIC     INCSZASE     IN     MINIMTTM     WA6X 

Sec.  12  Section  8  of  =uch  .^ct  (as  amended 
bv  sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act)  la  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

(g)  (li  Por  purposes  of  this  subsection — 
fA)  the  term  "base  quarter"  means  (1) 
the  calendar  quarter  ending  on  June  30  In 
every  second  year  after  1972.  or  ill)  any  other 
calendar  quarter  In  which  occurs  the  effec- 
tive month  a  general  Increase  In  the  mini- 
mum wage  payable  under  subsections  (a) 
and    *b)    of  this  section; 

(B)  the  term  "cort-of-Uvtng/natlonal  pro- 
ductivity ccHsputatlon  quarter"  means  a  base 
quarter,  as  deflned  In  8ubpar.\gTaph  (a)(1). 
In  which  the  Consumer  Price  Index  and  the 
Index  established  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  to  measure  the  total  private  out- 
put p>er  man-bOTir  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Productivity  Index")  exceed,  by  not  leas 
tban  3  percent,  such  Indices  In  the  later  of 
(1)  the  last  prior  coet-of -living /national  pro- 
ductivity computation  quarter  which  was 
MtabUxhed  under  this  subparagraph,  or  (U) 
the  most  recent  calendar  quarter  In  which 
occxirred  the  effective  month  of  a  general  In- 
crease In  the  minimum  wage  payable  under 
this  Act;  except  that  there  shall  be  no  coet- 
of -living/ national  productivity  computation 
quarter  In  any  calendar  year  In  which  a  law 
has  been  enacted  providing  a  general  In- 
crease In  the  minimum  wage  payable  under 
this  Act  or  In  which  such  an  Increase  be- 
comes effective;  and 

(C)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  and  the 
Productivity  Index  for  a  base  quarter,  a 
cost-of-Uvlng/natlonal  productivity  compu- 
tation quarter,  or  any  other  calendar  quarter 
shall  be  the  arithmetical  mean  of  such  In- 
dices for  the  3  months  In  such  quarter. 

(3)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  In 
every  second  year  after  1972  (subject  to  the 
limitation  In  paragraph  (1)  (3)  and  to  sub- 
paragraph (D)  of  this  paragraph)  whether 
the  base  quarter  (as  deflned  In  paragraph  (1) 
(A)  (I))  In  such  year  la  a  coet-of-llvlng/na- 
tlonal  productivity  computation  quarter. 

(Hi  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
base  quarter  is  a  coet-of-llvlng  computation 
quarter,  he  shall,  effective  with  the  month 
of  January  of  the  next  calendar  year  (subject 
to  rubparagraph  (D) )  aa  provided  In  sub- 
paragraph (C).  Increase  the  amount  of  the 
minimum  wage  payable  under  this  Act  by 
an  amount  derived  by  multiplying  each  such 
amount  by  the  same  percentage  (rounded  to 
the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  percent)  as  the 
percentage  by  which  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex and  the  Productivity  Index  for  such  coet- 
of-llvlng /national  productivity  computation 
quarter  exceed  such  indices  for  the  meet  re- 
cant prior  calendar  quarter  which  waa  a  base 
qruutar  under  para«rmpb  (l)(A)(U)  or.  11 
later,  the  most  recent  coet-of-llvlng  com- 
putation quarter  under  paragraph  (1)(B). 
Any  such  increaaed  amount  which  Is  not  a 
mutUple  of  ICIO  ibaU  be  Increased  to  tbe 
next  higher  multiple  of  tcio. 

(C)  If  the  SecreUry  determines  that  a  base 


quarter  In  a  calendar  year  is  also  a  coet-of- 
llvlng  national  productivity  conaputatlon 
quarter,  he  shaill  publish  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister on  or  before  November  1  of  such  calen- 
dar year  a  determination  that  an  increase  In 
the  minimum  wage  payable  under  this  Act 
Is  required  and  the  percentage  thereof.  He 
shall  also  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  at 
that  time  a  revision  of  the  amount  of  the 
minimum  wage  contained  In  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section  (as  It  may  have  been 
most  recently  revised  by  another  law  or  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph);  and  such  revised 
amount  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  amount 
appearing  In  such  subsections. 

(D)  Notwithstanding  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary  under  subparagraph  (A)  that 
a  base  quarter  In  any  calendar  year  Is  a  coet- 
of-llvlng  computation  quarter  (and  notwith- 
standing any  publication  thereof  under  sub- 
paragraph (C),  no  Increase  In  the  amount 
of  the  minimum  wage  shall  take  effect  pur- 
suant thereto,  and  such  quarter  shall  be 
deemed  not  to  be  a  cost-of-living/ national 
productivity  computation  quarter,  if  during 
the  calendar  year  In  which  such  determina- 
tion Is  made  a  law  providing  a  general  In- 
crease In  the  mlnUnum  wage  under  this  Act 
Is  enacted  or  becomes  effective. 

(3)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
"general  increase  In  the  minimum  wage  un- 
der this  Act  '  means  an  Increase  (other  than 
an  Increase  under  this  subsection)  in  the 
amount  of  the  minimum  wage  payable  un- 
der subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 

On  page  8.  line  2,  strike  out  "11"  Euid  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "13". 

On  page  8.  line  15.  strike  out  "13"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "14". 

On  page  8.  line  21,  add  the  following  new 
section; 

Sec.  13.  Section  13(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"and  employee  who  is  any  workweek  Is 
employed  In  domestic  service  In  a  house- 
hold." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  quorum  call, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  be  recog- 
nized upon  the  calling  off  of  the  quorum 
call  and  that  the  time  not  be  charged 
against,  either  side? 

Mr.  MOSS,  I  am  glad  to  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distingTiished  Senator.  Senators  on  both 
sides  will  now  be  alerted  to  the  fact  that 
an  amendment  to  the  Taft-Dominick 
amendment  has  now  been  offered. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Utah  not  be  de- 
prived of  his  right  to  the  floor,  and  with 
the  further  understanding  that  the  time 
for  the  quorum  caU  not  be  charged 
against  either  side,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  request  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  my  perfecting  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  assistants,  Mr. 
Chris  Matthews  and  Mr.  Karl  Braith- 
waite.  be  given  the  privilege  of  the  floor 


during  the  debate  on  the  amendment  aim 
pending.  ^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPICiK.  Withonl 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ^^ 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President  voi 
the  Senator  yield?  ^^ 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  nu*. 
the  same  request  for  a  committee  staff 
member  to  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  pending  debate,  Mr  Chnr> 
Woodruff.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlthott 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  umtor- 
stand  the  time  is  now  limited  and  tbat  I 
have  30  minutes  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  k 
a  hmitation  of  1  hour  on  the  amendment 
30  minutes  to  each  side. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment seeks  a  middle  path  between  the 
committee  bill,  S.  1861,  and  the  T&ft- 
Domimck  amendment,  No.  1204. 

I  have  supported  increases  In  the  min- 
imum wage,  but  I  clearly  imderstand  tbt 
need  to  be  careful  about  increases  dur- 
ing our  present  economic  situation.  The 
Taft-Dominick  amendment,  however, 
goes  further  in  changing  the  committee 
bill  than  I  am  prepared  to  go  at  thli 
time. 

My  amendment  would  provide  for  the 
following  changes: 

First.  For  nonagricultural  employees 
covered  prior  to  1966:  $1.80  60  days  alter 
enactment;  $2  6  months  later. 

Second.  For  nonagricultural  oa- 
ployees  covered  by  1966  and  1972  amend- 
ments: $1.80  60  days  after  enactment; 
$2  1  year  later. 

Third.  For  agricultural  employeei; 
$1.50  60  days  after  enactment;  $1.70  1 
year  later. 

Fourth.  The  Moss  amendment  extends 
coverage  under  the  act  to  1.7  million  Fed- 
eral employees,  3.2  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees,  and  2.1  employees  In 
domestic  service  not  now  covered. 

Fifth.  Changes  no  existing  exemptions. 

Sixth.  Like  S.  1861  as  reported,  retains 
the  existing  85  percent  certification  sys- 
tem which  applies  to  full-time  students 
employed  In  retail  and  service  firms  and 
agriculture,  and  it  Includes  students  em- 
ployed part  time  by  educational  institu- 
tions and  those  employed  full  time  dur- 
ing school  vacations  by  such  Institutions. 

Seventh.  Provides  for  future  changes 
In  the  minimum  wage  to  be  automatical- 
ly adjusted  every  2  years  for  changes  in 
national  productivity  and  cost-of-living 
as  determined  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Cost  of  Living  Index. 

The  Moss  amendment  represents  a 
compromise.  According  to  the  commit- 
tee's report — No.  92-842,  page  6: 

witnesses  before  this  Committee  differed 
as  to  how  much  of  an  Increase  should  be 
legislated,  but  the  testimony  was  overwhelm- 
ingly In  favor  of  an  Increase  now. 

Why  was  this  testimony  in  favor  of  an 
Increase?  Let  me  quote  the  committee 
report: 

Between  1966,  when  Congress  amended  the 
FLSA  to  Increase  the  Federal  minimnm  wage 
from  $1.23  to  »1. 60  an  hour  and  Aprtl  1971 
the  consumer  price  Index  rose  27%.  Between 
February  1,  1968,  the  date  the  $1.60  rate  ac- 
tually became  effective  for  most  workers,  and 
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„^  1972  the  consumer  pnoc  index  rc«e 
•*?«;  TOuTa  substantial  Increase  In  the 
":  .mum  wage  Is  necessary  merely  to  restore 
'"^^wmg  power  of  low  wage  worke^ 
^flSrSe^  «tablished  by  Congress  in  1966. 
"  ^!.Hion  average  hourly  earnings  have  in- 
^ty  34  S^ent  over  the  same  peri«xl. 
"^t  slgnlScance  is  the  fact  that  the 
futS?  of  people  Uvlng  In  poverty  increased 
?2S^  1969  and  1970,  the  first  Increase  since 
jnSi  records  have  been  kept. 

These  facts  and  figures  alone  explain 
the  necessity  for  a  minimum  wage  In- 
Zaae  now.  Inflation  and  an  mcr^  in 
iTcost  of  living  have  eroded  the  low 
ma  earner's  purchasing  power.  Today  s 
1180  buys  less  than  the  $1.25  minimum 
lige  in  1966.  This  fact  exists  in  the  face 
(/our  Nation's  increasing  productivity. 
American  low-wage  workers  have  tradi- 
tionally shared,  and  rightfully  so,  in  the 
Nation's  rising  productivity.  These  are 
not  second-class  citizens— they  carry  the 
full  responsibilities  of  good  citizenship 
in  this  Nation.  Their  taxes  support  it, 
they  serve  in  its  armies,  and  vote  In  Its 
elections.  No  single  element  in  America 
Is  responsible  for  our  rising  productivity. 
In  some  way  all  Americans  contribute  to 
it.  AU  Americans,  therefore,  should  bene- 
fit from  It.  . 

Between  1966  and  1972.  productivity 
njee  10  percent  and  experts  from  the 
Government  and  business  community 
have  projected  an  average  yearly  in- 
crease of  about  3  percent  for  the  decade 
ahead. 

Other  workers  In  the  Nation  share  in 
this  rising  productivity  through  Increased 
wages  and  fringe  benefits. 

Their  wages  have  been  attuned  to  the 
increase  in  cost  of  living.  This  is  substan- 
tiated by  the  34  percent  average  hourly 
Increase  in  earnings  since  1966.  Low  wage 
earners  ought  rightfully  share  similar 
increases. 

They  ought  to  share  similar  Increases, 
but  have  they? 

In  the  1971  report  on  minimum  wages 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  we  note  that 
the  relationship  between  average  hourly 
wage  and  the  minimima  wage  is  worse 
today  than  it  was  in  1950. 
As  the  report  states: 
Mtntmiim  wages  have  been  traditionally 
compared  to  gross  average  hourly  earnings  of 
production  workers  in  manufacturing  for 
purposes  of  evaluating  the  efQcacy  or  desira- 
bility of  changes  In  the  level  of  the  FLSA 
minimum  or  of  assessing  the  effects  of  legis- 
lative changes. 

With  respect  to  this  comparison,  the 
report  concluded  that: 

The  relationship  between  the  minimum 
wage  and  average  hourly  eeuTiings  or  average 
hourly  compensation  varies,  depending  upon 
whether  account  Is  taken  of  changes  In  cov- 
erage. Although  the  Tninimum  wage  has  been 
Increased  substantially,  Ite  ratio  to  earnings 
has  been  largely  eroded  by  galna  In  average 
hourly  eamingB  between  the  periods  of  in- 
creases In  the  minimum  wage.  Consequently, 
the  ratio  of  the  Tntnimum  wage  to  average 
hourly  earnings  or  to  average  hourly  compen- 
sation per  man  hour  is  now  lower  than  it  was 
in  I960,  when  the  1949  amendments  went  In- 
to effect. 


When  the  1966  amendments — increas- 
ing the  mintmiiTn  wage  rate  to  $1.60  an 
hour— were  enacted,  they  represented  a 
promise  that  a  full-time  worker  compen- 
sated at  the  minimum  wage  rate  could 
at  least  eem  what  was  considered  to  be 


poverty  level  of  income;  which  at  that 
time  was  about  $3,200  annually  for  a 
family  of  four — $1.60  an  hour  times  40 
hours  per  week  times  50  weeks  pfer  year 
equal  $3,200  annually.  Since  then.  In- 
creases in  the  price  level  as  reflected  to 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  have  reflected 
the  bankruptcy  of  that  promise. 

Therefore,  to  light  of  the  rising  cost  of 
living  and  productivity,  It  Is  clear  to  all, 
including  those  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  did  not  support  the  majority  re- 
port, that  an  increase  to  the  minimum 
wage  is  to  order.  ,.  ^     ,j 

The  question,  then,  is  how  much  should 
the  minimum  wage  be  tocreased?  The 
Moss  amendment  recognizes  a  need  to  ta- 
crease  minimum  wage  and  yet  giiard 
against  Inflation  and  unemployment 
through  a  too  rapid  tocrease. 

The  wage  Increases  provided  by  the 
amendment  were  attuned  to  considera- 
tions of  correcttag  and  as  rapidly  as 
practicable  eliminating  labor  conditions 
detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
minimum  standard  of  Uvtag  necessary  for 
health,  efficiency,  and  general  well-betog 
of  workers  without  substantially  detail- 
ing employment  or  earning  power.  It  is 
firmly  believed  that  these  gradual  and 
belated  tocreases,  approximately  equiv- 
alent to  productivity  and  cost-of-living 
mcreases  m  recent  years,  can  be  absorbed 
by  the  national  economy  as  easily  as  all 
previous  tocreases  to  the  minimum  wage 

rate.  ^        ., 

The  Moss  amendment  recognizes  the 
need  for  compromise  between  the  mtoor- 
ity  reports.  The  tocrease  proposed  by  my 
colleagues  from  Ohio  and  Colorado  repre- 
sents a  partial  catchup  solution  to  the 
problem  of  tocrease  to  minimum  wage. 

Yet  they  would  implement  this  mcrease 
over  a  period  of  years.  Meanwhile,  to- 
creases to  the  cost  of  livtog  will  eat  away 
any  gains  made  to  real  wages  as  a  result 
of  this  bUl. 

The  Moss  amendment  recognizes  the 
need  for  a  rational  tocrease  and  the  need 
to  implement  that  tocrease  with  all  dis- 
patch to  brtag  relief  to  the  low-wage 
worker  who  has  struggled  under  the 
crushtog  burden  of  toflation. 

Accordingly.  I  ask  the  Senate  to  adopt 
the  followtog  changes  to  the  rate  of  im- 
plementation of  the  wage  tocreases— 

For  nonagricultural  employees  covered 
prior  to  1966:  $1.80  an  hour  60  days  after 
enactment;  $2,  8  months  later. 

For  nonagriciiltural  employees  covered 
to  1968  and  1972  amendments:  $1.80,  60 
days  after  enactment;  $2, 1  year  later. 

Por  agricultursd  employees:  $1.50  60 
days  after  enactment;  $1.70  1  year  later. 
It  seems  that  every  5  years  when  Con- 
gress is  asked  to  review  the  minimum 
wage  we  have  to  expend  much  time  and  a 
terrific  amount  of  needless  energy  deter- 
mintog  how  great  an  tocrease  to  the 
Tninimiim  wage  is  justified  to  "catch  up." 
Catchup  is  a  policy  which  always  keeps 
us  with  one  foot  mired  to  the  past  and  an 
unsure  foot  trytog  to  determtoe  how  far 
to  stride  to  the  future. 

In  the  present  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  section  4-D,  we  read  the  following: 
(d)  The  S«cr«>t)ary  ahaU  submit  annuaJly 
In  Januaxy  a  i^wrt  to  the  Ooograaa  cover- 
ing his  actlvltlea  for  the  preceding  year  and 
including  such  Information,  dkta.  and  r«o- 
ommendationa    for    further    leglslatlooi    tn 


connection  with  the  matters  covered  by  this 
Aict,  aa  he  may  find  advlaable.  Such  r^xirt 
^hoji  contain  an  evalxiatlon  and  mf^niaal 
by  tne  Secretary  of  the  minimum  wages  ••- 
tabliahMt  by  thla  Act,  together  with  his  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress.  In  making 
such  evaluation  and  appraisal,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  consideration  any 
changes  which  may  have  occurred  to  the 
coet  of  living  and  in  productivity  and  the 
level  of  wages  to  manufacturing,  the  ability 
of  employers  to  absorb  wage  tocreaaea,  and 
such  other  factors  aa  he  may  deem  per- 
tinent. 


I  am  happy  that  since  1938.  when  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  passed  we 
have  had  section  4-D  so  that  Congress 
could  tocreaae  the  minimum  wage.  The 
time  hae  come  I  believe,  when  we  can 
modify  this  section.  I  am  proposing  as 
an  amendment  to  amendment  No.  1204 
provldtog  that  the  mlnimimi  wage  be 
automatically  determined  every  2  years 
by  a  cost-of-living  and  productivity  fac- 
tor. This  would  be  determined  by 
changes  to  the  cost-of-living  mdex  and 
the  productivity  todex  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  LatKjr. 

My  feelmgs  for  this  have  been  ex- 
pressed to  my  earlier  comments,  but  to 
further  support,  I  wish  to  read  the  com- 
ment of  Marten  Estey  in  his  article 
•Wages  and  Wage  Policy  1962-1971." 
In  discusstog  wage  guideposts.  Mr.  Estey 
notes: 

One  solution  to  this  proWem  would  be 
some  form  of  ooet-of -living  clause  that  would 
provide  for  wage  adjustmente  related  or  tied 
to  the  rise  to  the  Conaumer  Price  Index  and 
thua  protect  the  worker  against  the  ero- 
sion of  his  real  wage. 

Equally  important  from  the  policy 
standpomt  is  that  cost-of-livtog  adjust- 
ments make  it  possible  to  avoid,  or  to 
minimize,  the  tendency  to  try  to  com- 
pensate for  past  inflation  by  the  use  of 
"catchup"  wage  tocreases  when  con- 
tracts are  renewed.  So  long  as  wage  de- 
cisions reflect  past  problems,  they  are 
less  responsive  to  current  economic  con- 
ditions than  they  might  be. 

With  some  form  of  cost-of-living 
clause,  workers  would  be  compensated — 
more  or  less  fully — for  price  rises  on  a 
curr«it  basis  and,  therefore,  would  have 
less  need  to  "catch  up"  at  contract  re- 
newal time.  Perhaps  most  significant  of 
all.  when  toflation  does  begto  to  recede, 
wages  detenntoed  by  collective  bargato- 
tog  might  respond  more  quicidy,  there 
betog  less  need  either  to  correct  for  pre- 
vious errors  or  to  try  to  anticipate  fu- 
ture price  changes." ' 

The  cost  of  livtog  todex  is  used  success- 
fully to  evaluating  civil  service  tocreases, 
and  it  Is  time  that  we  applied  It  to  mini- 
mum wage  tocreases  tjs  well. 

Mr.  President,  to  hopes  that  we  might 
find  a  compromise  solution  to  the  area  of 
extension  of  coverage,  I  offer  the  foUow- 
ing  suggestions. 

While  the  Taft-Domtoick  amendment 
has  recognii^  the  need  to  tocrease  the 
minimum  wage.  It  does  not  extend  the 
coverage  of  the  bill.  When  the  Pair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  was  enacted  to  1938, 
its  objective  was  clearly  seen — the  ellmi- 
natKsi  of  "labor  conditions  detrimental 


ilatey,  Martan,  "Wages  and  Wage  PcHloy. 
laaa-l^Tl."  to  ■oonomlo  Policy  and  Infla- 
tion to  the  Siztlas,  p.  198. 
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to  the  maintenance  of  the  minimum 
standard  ot  living  necessary  for  the 
health,  efficiency,  and  general  well-being 
of  workers."  Congress  has  consistently 
seen  that  the  minimum  wage  is  imposed 
to  protect  falrminded  employers  from 
the  undercutting  competition  of  those 
employers  who  would  exploit  the  Na- 
tion's poor,  young,  or  111  trained,  by  hir- 
mg  at  substandard  rates. 

In  spite  of  this  recognition.  Congress 
has  consented  to  leave  some  employees 
without  coverage — to  open  the  door  to 
those  who  would  exploit  these  workers. 
As  a  consequence,  these  low-wage  work- 
ers who  are  without  bargalnliyr  power 
have  been  impeded  from  working  their 
way  out  of  poverty. 

Who  are  these  workers  who  are  un- 
covered? Let  me  quote  from  the  commit- 
tee report : 

At  the  preaent  time,  about  40  percent  of 
the  Nation's  wttge  and  salary  workers  In  the 
clvUlan  labor  Toorce  are  outside  the  coverage 
of  the  Act.  The  law  presently  covers  only  46.5 
million  of  the  75  million  wage  and  salary 
workers  in  the  tJnlted  States.  A  substan- 
tial number  of  these  75  million  are  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  Act's  practical,  poaslble.  or 
needed  coverage.  Almost  13  million,  for  in- 
stance, are  executive,  administrative,  or  pro- 
faaalonal  peraoimel,  for  whom  the  minimum 
wage  provisions  of  the  Act  would  have  Uuie 
relevance.  But  of  the  remainder — some  62 
million — who  might  be  brought  within  the 
wage  and  hour  guarantees,  over  16  million  are 
not  In  fact  covered. 

In  extending  coverage  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  to  individuals  em- 
ployed in  domestic  service.  Congress  will 
correct  a  glaring  Inequity  which  has 
existed  well  over  three  decades  since  the 
act  was  passed  in  1938. 

Workers  in  this  industry  are  paid  very 
low  wages.  Of  these  2.1  minion  workers. 
1,101.000  earn  less  than  $1.80  an  hour, 
and  1.119,000  earn  less  than  $2  an  hour. 
In  1969.  80  percent  had  total  cash  in- 
comes less  than  $2,000  while  57  percent 
had  less  than  $1,000. 

One  might  say  that  these  low  wages 
are  due  to  the  part-time  nature  of  much 
domestic  employment.  As  the  Census 
Bureau  has  pointed  out.  however,  in 
1969  approximately  340.000  women  em- 
ployed full  time,  year  round,  as  private 
household  workers  had  average  earnings 
of  only  $1,926  for  the  year.  Many  of  these 
women  are  heads  of  households,  and  yet 
we  expect  them  to  support  their  families 
at  a  salary  which  is  $2,000  below  the 
poverty  level. 

These  people  have  no  centralized  body 
to  bargain  for  them.  They  do  not  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  regular  work,  have  no 
fringe  benefits,  no  unions  to  protect 
them  or  Federal  Government  laws  to 
guard  them.  After  34  years,  it  is  time 
they  were  extended  the  coverage  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

In  the  last  10  years,  Congress  has  been 
asked  to  review  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion twice.  In  both  instances,  In  1961  and 
again  in  1966,  Congress  felt  compelled  to 
extend  coverage  of  the  act  to  employees 
not  previously  protected  by  the  Pair  La- 
bor Standards  Act.  Today  16  million  em- 
I^oyees  still  remain  unprotected  by  this 
vitally  Important  legislation.  Of  that 
number.  1,726.000  are  Federal  employees 
and  over  3  million  are  employed  by  State 
and  local  govemmenta  across  the  Nation. 


That  Congress  should  so  long  deny 
these  workers  the  protection  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  seems  incredible. 
Workers  who  make  our  governments  run 
have  not  yet  been  accorded  the  same 
benefits  and  protections  as  workers  In 
private  industry. 

The  most  compelling  argument  for  ex- 
tending coverage  to  public  servants  Is  a 
moral  one.  Grovemment  should  be  willing 
to  abide  by  the  same  rules  It  dictates  to 
private  industry. 

And  yet  some  individuals  maintain 
that  this  extension  of  coverage  will  break 
the  budgets  from  the  town  hall  to  Capi- 
tol Hill.  This  Is  not  so.  According  to  the 
estimates  supplied  the  comittee,  this  In- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  would  In- 
crease the  total  wage  bill  for  the  affected 
governments  by  only  one-half  of  1 
percent. 

TREND  OF  MINIMUM  WAGE  INCMIASBS  194»-6e 

Minimum  wage  Increases  enacted  by 
Congress  since  1949  have  matched  in- 
creases m  the  productivity  and  the  cost 
of  living  almost  identicallj . 

In  1949.  Congress  legislated  a  75  cents 
an  hour  minimum.  Seventeen  years  later, 
in  1966,  we  passed  a  $1.60  minimum. 
This  1966  hike  constituted  a  113-percent 
Increase  over  the  1949  level,  a  percaitage 
which  was  justified  by  a  77  percent  in 
productivity  and  36-percent  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  during  that  period. 
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The  Moss  perfecting  amendment  would 
simply  continue  this  trend.  Since  the 
last  minimum  wage  increase  became 
fully  effective,  the  cost  of  living  has 
risen  by  over  20  percent  and  productivity 
by  over  9  percent.  There  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  delaying  Implementation  of  the 
$2  minimum,  which  constitutes  a  25- 
percent  increase,  for  the  14  months  pro- 
vided in  the  Taft-Dominick  proposal. 

My  perfecting  amendment  would 
make  the  increase  effective  8  months 
after  enactment. 

In  addition.  I  have  provided  for  an 
automatic  adjustment,  every  2  years,  in 
the  minimum  wage.  This  adjustment 
would  be  based  upon  cost  of  living  and 
productivity,  the  same  standard  which 
has  justified  previous  minimum  wage 
hikes. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  modi- 
fications of  the  Taft-Dominick  amend- 
ment would  provide  these  benefits,  would 
extend  the  coverage,  and,  by  first  boost- 
ing the  minimum  wage  to  where  we  have 
caught  up  with  inflation  and  productiv- 
ity, would  place  It  in  a  position  where 
automatically  hereafter  changes  in  pro- 
ductivity and  the  cost  of  living  would  be 
reflected  in  an  automatic  change  in  the 
minimum  wage. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 


The     PRESIDINa 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I 
minutes  In  opposition 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  Just  done 
computations,  and  I  am  talking  wlttaw 
a  prepared  text,  Just  off  the  top  ofiS 
head,  because  I  did  not  know  that  t£ 
matter  was  coming  up. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  amendment  nw 
posed  by  the  S«iator  from  Utah  hu  not 
been  checked  out  with  the  managw^ 
the  bill  or  the  ranking  member  of  Um 
committee,  Senator  Javits,  nor  with  Sai 
ator  Taft.  or  myself.  So  It  comes  saa». 
what  as  a  surprise  to  us. 

I  will  say.  however,  that  it  varies  vvn 
substantially  from  our  substitute.  Amooi 
other  things,  it  ext«ids  coverage,  wfalefa 
we  do  not  seek  to  do  in  our  substitute,  to 
Federal  employees.  State  and  local  em- 
ployees, and  domestics. 

I  spoke  about  the  subject  of  the  oant- 
age  of  domestics  before  this  time,  wImo 
the  Senator  from  Utah  was  not  in  tfaa 
Chamber.  I  cannot  think  of  a  man 
guaranteed  way  to  enmesh  every  hoiu»- 
wife  in  the  country  in  Federal  bunaa- 
cracy  than  by  trsdng  to  cover  domestics. 
Enforcement  would  be  difficult.  I  neall 
sitting  in  committee  when  we  were  talk- 
ing about  this  matter  once  before,  and 
many  members  of  the  committee  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  commented  on  the  fact 
that  they  felt  that  few  housewives,  in- 
eluding  their  own  would  hire  domestta 
if  they  had  to  file  the  extensive  reoonh 
required  by  the  wage  and  hour  law. 

If  we  have  the  domestic  employee 
under  the  minimum  wage  criteria.  «e 
immediately  are  going  to  have  emy 
housewife  in  the  country,  every  time  she 
has  a  cleaning  woman,  suJbjeeted  to  ques- 
tions by  the  Labor  I>epartment  as  to 
whether  or  not  she  Is  meeting  tie  r^ 
qulrements,  as  to  what  is  the  added  valm 
of  whatever  services  are  provided  by  the 
housewife  in  supplying  a  room  and  meals, 
or  various  pieces  of  equipment  to  the 
cleaning  woman  or  laundress,  or  whoerer 
it  may  be.  In  my  opinion,  It  is  going  to  be 
a  bureaucratic  mess  and  will  require  an- 
other whole  corps  of  Federal  employees 
just  to  determine  whether  a  housewife 
can  have  someone  in  either  to  cook 
dinner  on  an  occasional  night  or  to  do  a 
week's  cleaning.  So  I  have  great  difficulty 
on  that  particular  phase  of  it. 

Going  beyond  that,  to  the  merits,  oooe 
again  the  Senator  from  Utah  Is  appar- 
ently trying  to  accelerate  the  rattoer  ex- 
traordinary Inflationary  push  which 
would  be  given  by  the  conmilttee  bill.  It 
is  of  interest  to  me  that,  although  he 
retains  our  figures  with  respect  to  non- 
agricultural  employees  covered  prior  to 
1966,  he  accelerates  the  raise  to  $2  l9 
6  months,  so  that  It  would  be  eff0ottv« 
6  months  after  the  relse  to  $1.80. 

Second,  he  accelerates.  In  like  manner, 
those  who  were  first  covered  by  the  19« 
amendments,  and  those  who  will  be  cov- 
ered under  this  proposal,  b^ond  wiuU 
we  did,  by  saying  that  it  will  be  $1.80 
and  12  Instecul  of  our  $1.70,  $1.80,  and 
$2.  Tlie  only  thing  he  does  not  accelerate 
Is  the  figure  for  agrloultuFBl  woiken. 
I  find  this  quite  slgnlfloant.  I  am  oot 
quite  sure  why  he  would  acoelerate 
everyone  else  under  his  proposal  and  not 
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-.  lUfrtMiltural  workers  I  presume  this  the  jurladletlon  of  our  committee  the  Is  subject  to  the  control  of  ttoe  empkiyw- 

hiSiiftT  he  is  in  agreement  with  us  opportunity  to  rwrlew  the  Pair  Labor  and  no*  up  to  the  envdoyes  at  aU.  Par- 

ILVmere  are  now  enough  problems  on  Standards   Act   to   see   what   oorerage  tlcular  work  pr«;tioes  whkth  are  Involved 

.T!  farms  in  finding  labor  to  be  able  should  or  should  not  be  Inchided  as  tlms  or  cootractad  for  under  a  labor-manago- 

tae  laiu'^       ^  ^_ ^  _i..,,„<.  _.„,,  ,„w>„  htm  tx-nrt  t n  H^t oi-m fn A  tfth a^viAv  np  nnt  ment  asreemiKit.  Often  the  aaatsmnent 


to  take  care  of  the  crops  at  almost  any 
□rioe.  and  that  the  proposals  put  In  by 
tba  ocnumttee  WD  are  unrealistic  inso- 
ftt  as  keeping  small  farms  alive  is  con- 

oetned. 

G«tng  beyond  that,  the  extension  of 
coverage,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the 
joan  significant  things  to  this  amend- 
laent.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  committee 
ijUl,  the  only  (Ufferwice  being  that  it  does 
not  cover  the  committee  provisiOTi  which 
ttUn  to  the  size  of  an  enterprise  and 
tha  employees  that  would  be  covered 
therein.  Other  than  that,  he  Incorporates 
most  of  the  Federal  employees,  the  State 
and  local  govemmwit  employees,  and 
the  domestics,  whom  the  committee  bill 
abo  covers.  At  a  time  when  the  chair- 
man of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  and 
the  chairmsui  of  the  Price  Contrtrf  Coun- 
cil have  stated  that  the  proposed  com- 
ndttee  bill,  with  Its  extension  of  cover- 
ige  and  Its  very  sharply  accelerated 
rates,  would  not  seem  a  'very  difficult 
situation  insofar  as  their  role  is  con- 
cerned in  trying  to  stabilize  prices,  I  can- 
not see  how  adding  this  enormous  num- 
ber of  additional  people  to  the  coverage 
and  accelerating  it  is  going  to  change 
lbs  situation. 

Prom  a  very  brief  conversation  I  have 
had  with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
oar  committee,  S«iator  Williams,  I 
gather  that,  also,  is  not  very  hai^y  'with 
this  proposal.  I  am  strictly  agidnst  it, 
and  among  other  tilings  I  point  out  Item 
Na  7,  This  provides  for  an  automatic 
change  in  the  minimum  wage  every  2 
\-ears,  based  on  national  produeti'vlty 
and  cost  of  living. 

I  ask  this  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah:  Let  us  suppose  the  cost  of  living 
should  go  down — a  very  interesting  kind 
of  concept.  Do  I  correctly  understsmd 
that  the  Senator  would  then  reduce  the 
minimum  wage,  under  those  clrcum- 
.=;i»nce8,  or  is  this  applicable  only  when 
:t  goes  up? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  respond  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Of  course,  It  vrorks  both  ways.  If  the 
cost  of  li'rtng  should  drop  drastically, 
there  would  be  a  reduction  In  the  mini- 
mum wage  requirement. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
the  Senator  from  Utah  say  that.  Almost 
all  the  proposals  I  have  heard  to  date 
have  been  strictly  an  upward  push.  Very 
few  times  have  I  seen  it  work  In  reverse — 
that  when  the  cost  of  living  goes  down. 
:he  minimum  wage  goee  down.  I  am  not 
^ure,  really,  that  if  the  cost  of  living  goes 
down,  there  is  a  need  for  reducing  the 
minimum  wage.  It  is  intiereeting  to  me 
that  the  Senator  puts  it  both  ways.  I  am 
^py  to  see  that  he  is  flexible  on  this. 

But  it  seems  quite  clear  to  me  that  It 
15  going  to  be  difficult  to  compute.  No  one 
IS  going  to  know  what  his  minimum  wage 
standards  are  going  to  be.  except  that 
every  2  years  there  will  have  to  be  a  re- 
«>aiputatlon. 

Pnrthermore,  as  I  understand  the 
thrust  of  the  amehdment^-although  1 
nave  not  seen  the  full  amendment— It 
5vwdd  be,  substantially,  to  take  out  of 
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goes  by  and  to  determine  whether  or  not 
an  increase  is  In  order. 

The  question  of  productivity  is  a  par- 
ticularly good  one,  it  is  very  difficult, 
however,  imder  all  the  indices  we  have 
now  to  determine  what  national  pro- 
ductivity actually  is.  I  have  some  figures 
from  the  speech  I  made  yesterday  indi- 
cating that  natk>nal  productivity  has 
only  gone  up  10  percent  since  1966,  while 
the  cost  of  living  has  Increased  28  per- 
cent. I  am  not  comrlnced  that  the  na- 
tional productvity  teet  has  ever  been  tied 
down  sufficiently  so  that  we  oan  find  an 
index  on  which  we  could  reJy.  It  reminds 
me  of  the  situation  when  we  were  trying 
to  provide  aid  for  universities  in  the 
higher  educational  field.  We  kept  trying 
to  find  out  which  ones  were  actually  in 
financial  trouble  as  opposed  to  others 
and  we  could  not  find  any  common  ac- 
counting ground  in  any  imiversity  any- 
where in  the  country  on  which  we  could 
r^y.  The  net  result  was,  we  put  a  study 
and  research  program  into  the  higher 
education  bill,  which  was  passed,  provid- 
ing for  a  system  smd  a  study  to  be  made 
to  be  aWe  to  determine  that. 

I  should  like  to  get  a  conunent  from 
the  Senator  from  Utah  on  that  point.  He 
has  a  very  good  productivity  factor  in 
here.  My  question  Is,  How  does  he  arrive 
at  that  factor? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer 
that.  The  President  has  giddelines  which 
he  is  using  for  this  very  purpose,  exactly 
the  same  cost-of-living  figures  In  the  in- 
dex. It  is  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. The  average  is  3.1  percent  per  yt&r 
since  1948. 

Mt.  DOMINICK.  I  understand  those 
figures,  but  it  seems  unlikely  that  they 
are  accurate  when  we  take  Into  accoimt 
that  the  Labor  Department  at  the  pres- 
ent time  has  declared  it  an  unfair  labor 
practice  for  a  vraiktr  on  piecework  of 
any  kind  of  exceeding  a  quota  which  has 
been  established  by  a  imion.  Conse- 
quently, we  do  not  have  that  worker's 
productivity  in  any  way  shown  by  the 
national  figure.  I  tmderstand  that  the 
Senator  is  using  the  index  as  an  arbi- 
trary matter.  What  I  am  saying  Is  that  I 
am  not  sure  it  is  acctn-ate  and  I  never 
vriTl  be  sure  it  is  accurate  as  long  as  it  is 
considered  to  be  an  imf  air  labor  practice 
to  be  abie  to  earn  as  much  money  as  one 
can.  This  is  a  settled  case  in  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  I  think  It 
is  wrong.  I  ha've  been  protesting  It. 

Moreover.  I  think  to  tie  the  minimum 
wage  inflexibly  to  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  would  lock  us  into  an  inflationary 
spiral,  because  I  think  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  minimum  wage 
increases  exert  strong  inflationary 
pressure. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  'will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
the  productivity  question.  Andrew  Ble- 
miller  of  the  AFL-CIO  testified  before 
the  Lat)or  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
regarding  productivity  and  stated  that 
productivity  in  many  instances,  basictdly 


of  work  in  relationship  to  productivity  is 
something  that  is  determined  solely  by 
the  indivlduali  in  the  industry  involved. 
As  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
pointed  out  we  have  raiher  specific  fig- 
ures for  factory  production,  but  in  the 
matter  of  service  figures,  we  have  very 
few  figures  «n  which  to  rely. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  totally 
correct.  I  have  got  to  apologize  to  him. 
I  believe  that  under  our  agreement,  he 
had  charge  of  the  time.  What  I  did  was 
just  to  take  it  over  and  I  apokigize  to 
him.  I  appreciate  his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  this 
discussion  it  is  irorthwlille  lo  pc^nt  out. 
however,  that  on  the  index,  wtietber 
right  or  wrong,  on  the  national  produc- 
tivity, over  the  last  decade,  the  national 
productivity  is  considered  to  have  in- 
creased 10  percent.  Ttyt  consumer  price 
index,  however,  increased  28  percent. 
This  is  a  much  more  reliable  figure.  The 
oommlttee  bUl  has  recommended  a  37.5 
percent  increase  in  the  minimum  wage. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  diflicult  to  determine, 
under  item  7  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, with  those  figures  in  front  of  us. 
on  the  productivity  index,  right  or 
wrong,  as  to  what  percent  increase  there 
should  be  in  the  minimum  wa«e  under 
the  concept  as  developed  by  tlie  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  renoainder 
of  my  time,  such  as  I  have.  I  am  strongly 
opposed  to  Uie  amatdment. 

Mr.  MOaS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  concerned  about  the 
extension  to  cover  domestic  employees. 
saving  that  this  would  burden  tbe  house- 
wives in  keeping  records.  I  suggest  that 
it  would  be  no  more  of  a  requirement  to 
keep  records  than  is  done  now  by  house- 
wives who  employ  domestics,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  correct  social  security 
contribution  on  the  wages  they  pay  do- 
mestics. There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  anj^hing  furtlier  would  be  required 
by  way  of  recordkeeping.  II  there  is 
a  'Violation,  they  may  be  called  in.  Just 
as  an>'  person  would  be  who  violates  the 
law,  to  explain  what  their  practice  was. 
I  emphasize  that  there  is  no  great 
recordkeeping  that  would  be  necessary. 

The  Senator  also  objeofeed  to  my 
amendment,  saying  that  It  would  push 
inflation  by  shortening  the  effective  time 
of  the  increased  minimum.  But  I  would 
point  out  that  we  already  have  experi- 
enced an  increase  In  the  cost  of  living, 
which  is  over  20  percent  since  last  we 
dec^t  with  the  minimum  wage,  and  pro- 
ductivity in  that  same  time  has  Jumped 
9  percent.  So  this  oonstlttitee  about  a' 
29-peroent  increase  In  the  period  of  time 
\^'e  are  dealing  with. 

We  are  reeJly  J'ust  catching  up.  Then 
we  would  move  on  to  the  automatic  smI- 
iustment  based  on  the  productivity  and 
the  cost  of  living.  Since  'we  can  do  this 
for  adjusting  civil  service  pensions,  I  do 
not  sec  why  we  cannot  do  it  for  a4]ustlng 
the  minimum  wage. 

One  thing  being  said  Is  that  domestics 
really  do  not  need  a  minimum  wage   I 
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have  pointed  out  by  the  figures  I  cited 
that  many  of  theae  domeetics  are  draw- 
ing an  Incredlb'^  small  annual  salary  In 
this  field.  That  meana  that  these  people 
are  living  in  poverty  and  they  must  there- 
lore  try  to  get  help  somewhere  else,  from 
part  of  the  welfare  system.  So,  if  we  are 
bent  on  reforming  the  welfare  system,  as 
we  say  we  are.  then  one  of  the  best  ways 
we  can  do  it  is  to  make  sure  that  those 
who  work  for  a  living  at  least  draw  a  wage 
which  will  keep  them  above  the  poverty 
level.  If  they  drop  into  the  poverty  level 
then  they  are  going  to  have  to  have  some 
supplemental  Income  In  order  to  exist.  I 
do  not  think  the  time  will  come  when  we 
will  allow  our  people  to  go  himgry  or  not 
be  properly  clothed  or  housed  in  this 
coimtry. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  this  amend- 
ment offers  a  reasonable  compromise 
with  the  committee  bill  and  that  pro- 
posed by  the  Senators  from  Ohio  and 
Colorado  I  suggest  that  it  answers  the 
principal  objectives  that  we  need;  First. 
to  extend  the  coverage;  second,  to  catch 
up  on  the  minimum  wage  now  with  pro- 
ductivity and  cost  of  living:  and.  third, 
put  It  into  a  regxilarized  basis  so  that 
automatically  tt  can  be  adjusted  here- 
after, based  on  the  figures  published  and 
utilized  elsewhere  in  fixing  salaries  in 
this  country. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TAJT.  Mr  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Cot- 
ton'. The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recog- 
nijsed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  with  regard 
to  the  productivity  point,  I  have  the  in- 
formation distributed  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  and  I  have  a  lot  of  questions 
about  ItB  applicability  to  the  actual  sit- 
uation involved  here. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah  to  the  statement  in  the  mi- 
nority views  on  page  129,  along  this  line: 

Propononu  of  the  Committee  approach 
argue  th«t  Inflation  can  be  avoided  and  prof- 
its maintained  If  productivity  is  increased. 
Thl»  euphoric  view.  I.e..  that  minimum  wage 
increaseti  accelerate  productivity  gains,  18 
at  varUnce  with  past  trends  In  low-wage 
industries.  The  gain  In  productivity,  output 
per  manhour  in  the  private  nonfarm  econ- 
omy, was  only  3.8  percent  between  1967  and 
1970.  far  below  the  long  term  trend.  Low 
productivity  has  been  particularly  true  of 
low-wage  trade  and  services,  whoae  produc- 
tivity gains  lag  substantially  behind  those  of 
the  economy  as  a  whole  although  these  we 
the  industries  most  directly  affected  and 
therefore  the  most  stimulated  by  wage  in- 
creases. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  a  couple 
of  other  aspects  of  the  amaadment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Utah,  He  puts 
back  the  provision  relating  to  student,s 
and  youth,  the  85  percent  provision.  The 
estimate  is  that  this  system  has  not 
worked.  There  have  not  been  applica- 
tions for  certificates  for  youth  in  any 
number  indicating  any  real  or  substan- 
tial impcust  in  this  area.  Meanwhile  our 
youth  employment  problem  has  increased 
drastically. 

The  attempt  which  we  are  making  in 
the  substitute  bill  which  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  would  change 
is  to  encourage  the  employment  of  youth. 
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That  would  be  completely  negated  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
I  would  also  like  to  comment  cm  the 
domestics  issue,  because  the  Senator 
from  Utah  indicates  that  he  does  not 
thmk  there  's  much  recordkeeping  in- 
volved. 

I  have  in  my  hand  three  separate  bul- 
letins under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  One  is  52  pages  long.  Another  is  not 
quite  as  long.  It  only  covers  13  pages. 
Another  caie  is  about  six  or  seven  pages. 
I  can  see  every  housewife  m  the  country 
getting  out  that  bulletin  and  deciding 
what  she  has  to  do  or  what  she  does  not 
have  to  do  under  these  circumstances. 

The  Senator  has  not  mentioned  the 
principal  argument  against  the  domestic 
provision  which  I  discussed  yesterday. 
The  committee  position  purports  to  be 
based  upon  the  commerce  clause.  I  be- 
lieve It  completely  violates  the  Ccrnsti- 
tution.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  activity 
of  any  sort  in  American  life  today  that 
would  be  covered  by  the  commerce 
clause,  and  subject  to  Federal  regulation 
if  the  committee's  interpretation  were 
adopted.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  receive 
such  support.  However,  even  beyond  the 
constitutional  question,  we  also  have 
personal  exjierience  with  respect  to  so- 
cial security  coverage.  We  have  the  rec- 
ord which  indicates  that  social  security 
coverage  of  domestics  has  been  accom- 
plished m  a  very  sporadic  manner  and  is 
characterized  by  its  evasion  as  much  as 
by  its  observance. 

Mr.  President,  to  compound  that  by 
putting  m  overtime  requirements  and 
minimum  wage  requirements  covenng 
ever>-  housewife  in  America  would  be  a 
great  tragedy. 

The  committee  bill  also  attempts  to 
cover  Federal  employees.  This  amend- 
ment would  attempt  to  put  the  Federal 
employees  back  under  the  bill  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cotton'.  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr  President,  I  yield  mj'- 
self  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  an  ad- 
ditional 2  minutes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  coverage 
of  Federal  employees,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
about  the  most  self-defeating  aspect 
that  we  could  imagine. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  Federal  em- 
ployees who  are  not  paid  more  than  the 
minimum  wage  except  for  military  and 
prisoners  working  in  prison  industnes. 
As  to  the  practice  of  paying  overtime, 
overtime  payment  procedures  for  Fed- 
eral employees  m  many  cases  have  been 
worked  out.  In  this  connection,  we  would 
have  to  search  through  a  whole  gamut 
of  laws  to  realize  what  the  effect  of  put- 
tmg  this  provision  in  the  bUl  would  be. 
It  is  fooUsh  to  say  that  without  re- 
viewing the  other  laws  that  exist,  all  of  a 
sudden  we  will  come  in  and  blanket  this 
whole  area. 

Mr  I»resident,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 

time  remains  to  me? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ator from  Utah  has  16  minutes  reouUno 
ing. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  that  what  ve 
are  doing  here— and  I  am  surprised  to 
hear  some  of  the  arguments  being  mute 
by  those  in  opposition — is  saying  that 
the  figures  are  not  reliable  and  we  could 
not  say  for  sure  what  the  productlTlty 
amoimts  to. 

Surely  the  drafters  of  the  Taft-Dom- 
inick  amendment  must  have  relied  co 
some  figures  or  some  reports.  I  do  not 
think  that  discussing  the  figures  pub- 
lished  by  the  Department  of  Labor  taA 
other  Federal  departments  and  saying 
that  they  are  not  letter-perfect  is  an 
answer  to  trying  to  gear  the  minimum 
wage  to  the  amoimt  of  productivity  and 
cost-of-living  increases. 

The  purpose  of  the  minimum  wage  is 
simply  to  say  that  any  citizen  who  works 
for  a  living  is  entitled  to  be  paid  aa 
amount  of  money  which  will  enable  him 
to  support  himself  under  the  present  cort 
of  living  existing  in  this  country. 

My  amendment  has  a  second  proviakiD 
to  it.  that  if  productivity  in  general  goei 
up  so  that  labor  is  more  productive,  then 
he  shares  in  the  benefit  that  comes  to  all 
of  us  in  our  society  as  a  whole  because 
of  the  higher  productivity. 

The  matter  of  student  and  youth  dif- 
ferential has  also  been  referred  to.  They 
say  that  students  have  been  denied  jofae 
because  the  minimum  wage  was  getting 
too  high.  That  matter  has  always  con- 
cemed  me.  I  wondered  just  how  eflectlre 
it  was.  I  have  had  inquiries  from  my 
constituents  and  elsewhere  expressing 
the  fear  that  if  the  minimum  wage  went 
up  for  students,  they  would  not  be 
employed. 

I  wrote  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 
I  was  sent  a  report  which  was  published 
in  1970.  The  report  was  entitled.  "Youth 
Employment  and  Minimum  Wages." 

That  report  concludes  that  while  the 
minimum  wage  has  been  increased  and 
coverage  extended  during  the  period  that 
has  witnessed  unemployment  of  teen- 
agers, no  direct  relationship  has  been 
proved. 

Thus  the  r^?ort  finds  that  there  has 
been  no  decrease  in  employment  or  lack 
of  employment  by  reason  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  set  for  young  people,  "nat 
is  the  reason  I  thoiight  we  should  return 
to  the  85  percent  and  not  drop  to  the 
80  percent  as  proposed  in  the  amendment 
to  which  my  amendment  is  a  clarification 
or  a  modification. 

I  think  the  case  is  rather  clear  here. 
We  are  talking  about  an  extension  of 
coverage  to  those  who  have  been  denied 
the  protection  of  the  minimum  wage  law. 
We  are  talking  about  catching  up  so  that 
those  who  are  being  paid  only  the  mini- 
mum wage  now  may  be  brought  up  to 
compensate  for  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  and  the  rise  in  the  productivity  to 
the  point  where  they  were  in  1966  when 
we  last  acted  on  the  matter. 

The  third- thing  is  of  great  importance. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  get  on  a  reg- 
ularized basis  and  apply  the  cost  of  llTtol 
and  the  productivity  to  the  minlmwj 
wage  as  an  automatic  factor  so  that  toe 
Congress  every  4  years  or  every  6  ye«» 
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-in  not  have  to  fight  about  this,  but  will 
be  in  a  position  once  again  to  work  this 
njfttter  out  and  try  to  catch  up  to  the  ap- 
propriate amount. 

I  think  we  ought  to  catch  up  in  a  rea- 
sonably short  time  and  not  make  a  long 
delay  between  action  by  Congress  and  the 
time  when  the  Increase  will  finally  take 
effect.  These  people  are  in  need  of  this 
Und  of  protection  now  and  it  should  be 
extended  to  them  now.  If  we  can  do  that 
and  then  go  to  the  automatic  system  we 
will  have  solved  one  of  the  very  difficult 
problems  presented  now  in  this  matter 
of  wages  and  prices. 

I  point  out  again  that  using  the  pro- 
ductivity index  and  the  cost-of-living  in- 
dex is  what  the  President  did  in  phase  2 
in  determining  the  kinds  of  regulations 
to  be  placed  on  the  wages  of  employees. 
He  used  this  very  formula  we  are  called 
\q)on  to  use  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  If  my  colleagues  are  prepared 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  their  time 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  me  for  4 
minutes? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  go  back  for  a  moment  and  talk  about 
this  proposed  extension  of  coverage  to 
domestics.  It  sounds  great.  Here,  we  have 
low-paid  people  and  they  are  going  to  be 
paid  more  and  everyone  is  going  to  be  in 
glory  and  feel  good  about  it  because  they 
are  doing  something  for  them.  However, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  have  yet  to 
find  that  raising  the  minimum  wage  for 
low  income  people  has  any  effect  what- 
ever in  being  of  assistance  to  them.  It  in 
fact  has  the  opposite  effect — unemploy- 
ment aiKl  welfare,  because  there  are  peo- 
ple who  camot  find  other  Jobs. 

Mr,  President,  I  hold  in  mj-  hand  a 
study  entitled  "The  Employment  Effect 
of  Minimum  Wage  Rates,"  written  by 
Professor  John  M.  Peterson  Eind  Charles 
T.Stewart,  Jr. 

They  come  to  this  conclusion:  and  ob- 
viously domestic  workers  would  be  in- 
cluded. 

Both  theory  and  fact  suggest  that  mini- 
mum rates  produce  gains  for  some  groups  of 
workers  at  the  expanse  of  thoee  that  are  the 
least  favorably  situated  In  terms  of  market- 
ftble  skills  or  location. 

Within  low-wage  Industries,  higher-wage 
plants  gain  at  the  expense  of  the  lowest- 
wage  plants.  Small  firms  tend  to  experience 
serious  profit  losses  and  a  greater  share  of 
plant  closures  than  large  firms.  Teenagers, 
aon-whltes,  and  women  (who  suffer  greater 
unemployment  rates  than  workBt«  In  gen- 
eral) tend  to  lose  their  Joba.  to  be  crowded 
Into  leas  remunerative  noncovered  Industries, 
and  to  experience  more  adverse  changes  in 
employment  than  other  workers.  Depressed 
n"»l  areas,  and  the  South  especially,  tend 
to  be  blocked  from  opportunities  for  employ- 
n»nt  growth  that  might  relieve  their  dls- 
trtSB.  Qlven  these  findings,  the  unqiiallfled 
claim  that  stAtutory  Tw^wtrp^^yrir.  ^ki  the  poor 
must  be  denied.  The  evidence  provides  more 
bssla  for  the  claim  that  whUe  they  help  some 
workers  they  harm,  thoae  who  are  the  least 
wtUoff. 

I  think  this  is  extremaly  pertinent  in 
oonnectlon  with  tha  extended  coverage 
wuch  the  Senator  from  Utah  proposes. 


The  only  alternative  for  these  people, 
if  their  jobe  are  eliminated.  Is  welfare. 
In  addition ,  the  only  possible  basis  for 
the  Federal  Govemnwtit  extending  min- 
imum wage  coverage  to  this  group  is 
that  they  are  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  basis  upon  which  the  committee 
said  that  these  particular  workers,  the 
domestic  workers,  are  in  interstate  com- 
merce is  that  vacuum  cleaners  and  laun- 
dry equipment  are  made  in  only  a  few 
States,  and  move  in  interstate  commerce. 
So.  they  argue,  if  anyone  is  using  a 
vsMjuum  cleaner,  regardless  of  what  he 
is  doing,  he  is  in  interstate  commerce. 
All  I  can  say  is,  if  we  extend  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution  to  that 
extent  we  are  really  vitiating  any  re- 
strictions on  the  Federal  Government  at 
alL  We  are  saying  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  has  power  whenever  it  wants 
to  do  something,  to  do  It  without  regard 
to  the  rights  of  others,  and  whether 
something  is  actually  in  commerce  or 
not.  I  cannot  think  of  ans^hing  less 
likely  to  affect  interstate  commerce  than 
someone  coming  in  to  do  some  launder- 
ing for  a  housewife. 

With  that  plus  the  recordkeeping  in- 
volved my  guess  is  that  Congress  will 
have  every  housewife  in  the  countrj'  on 
its  neck  saying,  "What  are  you  trying 
to  do  to  us?"  In  addition,  it  will  not  be 
helping  the  domestic  workers  because 
they  will  not  be  able  to  get  jobe  and  they 
will  have  to  go  elsewhere. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICiai.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  jields 
time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator isom  Ohio  has  5  minutee  remaining 
and  t|ie  Senator  from  Utah  has  10  min- 
utes remaining. 


1     ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  me 
for  1  minute? 

Mr,  MOSS.  I  j-ield  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  cleared  thiS  request  with  the  prin- 
cipal psirties.  It  is  an  addendum  to  the 
agrreement  with  respect  to  the  program 
for  tomorrow. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 


ADDENDUM  TO  UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  hour 
of  9:40  a.m.  tomorrow,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  1861,  the 
so-called  Minimum  Wage  biU;  that  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Chix.es)  be  recognized  at  that 
time  for  the  purpose  of  calling  lip  an 
amendment  to  the  Taft-Dominlck  sub- 
stitute; thaA  time  on  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  CKU.B8  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  dlstln- 
guished  author  of  the  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  iMi.  Chilu  > ,  ajod 
the  distinguished  authors  of  the  sub- 
stitute,   the   Senator   from   Ohio    (Mr. 


TAfT>  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  DoiciNicK  > .  whichever  is  the  case; 
and  that  the  vote  on  that  amendment 
occur,  if  It  is  a  yea  and  nay  roUcall  vote, 
at  11  o'clock  a.m..  just  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  vote  which  under  the  order 
of  yesterdf.y  was  to  have  occurred  at  11 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  no  objection,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  j-ield  for  30  seconds 
further? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  want  to  be 
sure  I  have  the  proper  understanding 
of  my  own  request,  and  that  is  that  at 
the  hour  of  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Chilss  will  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  and  time  wUl  then 
begin  running  on  the  substitute  by  Sen- 
ators TArr  and  Dominick.  as  previously 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  so 
understood  and,  without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRV.  I  thank  the 
Presiding  Officer,  and  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  for  yielding. 

The  unanimous  consent  agreement 
reads  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That,  during  the  further  consid- 
eration of  8.  1861,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fair 
LalMr  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
on  Thursday,  JiUy  30.  1973,  at  9:40  a.m  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  an  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  nortda.  Mr.  ChUea,  with 
debate  thereon  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
equaUy  divided  and  controUed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  norlda,  Mr.  ChUta,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  OdonOo,  Mr.  Domlnlck:  ProvUted 
further.  That  at  10:00  a.m.  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Taft- 
Domlnlck  substitute  amendment.  No.  1204, 
with  a  vote  on  the  Chiles  amendment  com- 
ing at  11:00  ajn.,  to  be  followed  by  a  vote 
on  the  Tatt-Domlntck  subcutute  amend- 
ment. The  time  on  the  Taft-Domlnlck  sub- 
stitute amendment  will  be  equaUy  divided 
and  controUed  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  Mr. 
Tatt,  and  tlie  manager  of  the  bill.  Mr.  WU- 
llame,  and  no  further  amendments  to  the 
Taft-Domlnlck  substitute  amendment  be  tn 
order  on  Thursday,  July  20,  1972.  but  a 
tabling  motion,  however,  would  be  in  order. 

Ordered  further.  That  after  the  vote  on 
the  Taft-Domlnlck  substitute  amendment, 
No.  120*,  If  defeated,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
monit.  Mr.  Stafford,  be  recognized  to  call  up 
an  amendment. 

Ordered  further.  That  after  the  vote  on  the 
Taft-Domlnlck  substitute  amendment,  de- 
bate on  the  bUl  be  limited  to  4  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  Mr,  Javlts.  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill.  Mr.  WUllams,  and  that 
the  Senators  In  charge  of  the  time  on  de- 
bate on  the  bUl  may.  from  the  time  under 
their  contnrt  on  the  passage  of  the  said  blU, 
allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  during 
the  oonalderatton  of  any  amendment,  debata- 
ble motion  or  appeal. 

Ordered  further.  That  debate  on  tay 
amendment  to  the  blU  on  Tburaday,  July  30, 
1972,  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equaUy 
divided  and  controUed  by  the  proponent  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bUI. 
Mr.  vriUlama.  If  he  is  m  oppoaltlon  to  tb» 
amendment,  otbarwlae  that  time  wlU  be  un- 
der the  oontrol  of  the  Minority  Leader  or  hla 
designee:  Provided  further.  That  time  on 
any  amendment  to  an  amandjusnt,  debatabl» 
motion  or  appeal  be  limited  to  14  hour,  to 
be  equaUy  divided  and  oootroUed   by   tba 
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mover  of  any  such  anwrniUnent  and  the  man- 
ager oX  itoe  blU,  Mr.  WlUlama. 

Ordered  further.  Th*t  nnai  vot*  on  P«- 
sage  of  the  bUl  oome  no  later  than  10. oo 
p  m.  on  Thtuwtoy.  Joly  30. 1873. 

Ii4r  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  indi- 
cated I  am  willing  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  if  Senators  on  the 
other  side  are  willing  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  their  time. 

Mr  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  we  would  be 
willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
our  Ume  and  we  do  so. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  to  the  Taft-EXMn- 
mlck  substitute.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr. 
ANDKR80N).  the  Senator  from  Florida 
( Mr  Chilis  ) .  the  Senator  from  Lijulsi- 
ana  'Mr.  Eluendkr).  tiie  Senator  from 
Arkansas  iMr.  Pitlbrighx).  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravkd,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  <Mr.  Magnxtson).  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  ^Mr.  Harhisj, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovMMJ,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  MrrcALr> .  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  '  Mr.  Pn.L> ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  iMr.  Muskii)  .  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. ^     „      * 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  Is  ab- 
s«it  on  oifflclsil  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
ELLMTOER) .  and  Uie  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  MAGHXisoif ) .  would  each  vote 

"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakkr)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

TTie  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mtjudt'  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
RoTHt  Is  detained  on  official  businesB, 
and.  If  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  4, 
nays  81,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Moss'  amendment  to  the  Taft- 
Domlnlck  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Taf  t- 
Domlnlck  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  Is  stlU  before  the  Senate,  and 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BE:NTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  perfecting  amendment  and 
ask  for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  my  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  RESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr  Han- 
SEK) .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Bentsen's  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  8  between  Unea  13  and  14  Insert 
the  following  new  sections: 

NONDISCRIMINATION     ON     ACCOUNT     OF     AOK     IN 
OOVERNMeNT    EMPLOTMINT 

Sw:.  12.  (a)  (1)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion IKb)  of  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1967  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  term  also  means  (1)  any  agent 
of  such  a  person,  and  (2)  a  State  or  poUtl- 
oal  subdivision  of  a  State  and  any  agency  or 
Instrumentality  of  a  State  or  a  poUUcal  sub- 
division of  a  State,  but  such  term  does  not 
Include  the  United  States,  or  a  corporation 
wholly  owned  by  the  OoTerrment  of  the 
United  Statee." 

(2)  Section  11(c)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  any  agency  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  escept  that 
such  terms  shall  include  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  and  the  systems  of  State 
and  local  emplojinent  services  receiving  Fed- 
eral assistance." 

i3)  Section  16  of  such  .^ct  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  figure  "»3.000.000."  and  Inserting 
to  Ueu  thereof  ■$6,000,000." 

(b)(1)  The  .\ge  Discrimination  In  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1967  Is  amended  by  redes- 
ignating sectlors  15  and  16.  and  all  references 
thereto,  as  section  16  and  section  17.  respec- 
tively. 

(2)  The  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing immediately  after  section  14  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

■NONDISCaiMINATION    UN     .\CCOUNT    OF    AOB    tN 
FEDEBAl.    COVESNIHENT    EMPLOYMENT 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  All  personnel  actions  aSectlng 
employees  or  applicants  for  employment  (ex- 
cept with  regard  to  aliens  employed  outside 
the  limits  of  the  United  States)  In  military 
departnients  as  defined  in  section  102  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  In  executive  agencies 
(other  than  the  General  Account  tog  Office) 
as  defined  In  section  108  of  title  5.  United 
Statee  Code  (including  employees  and  appli- 
cants lor  employment  who  are  paid  from 
nonappropriated  funds ) .  In  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  Bate  Commis- 
sion, of  'he  Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  having  positions  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  in  those  units  of  the  leylalattve 
and  Jodlclftl  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment having  positions  to  the  competitive 
service,  and  to  the  Library  of  Oongresa  shall 
be  made  free  from  euiy  dlscrlmtoatlon  based 
on  age. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  thU 
subsection,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  Is 
authorised  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section   (a)    through   appropriate   remedies. 


tocludtog  relnstatemenit  or  hiring  of  em- 
ployees with  or  without  bsuikpay,  as  will  ef. 
fectuate  the  policies  of  this  section.  The  ClvU 
Service  Commission  shall  laaue  such  rulta, 
regtilallons,  orders,  and  Instructions  u  It 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out 
Its  responslblUtles  imder  this  section.  The 
ClvU  Service  Commission  shaU — 

(1)  be  responsible  for  the  review  aiul 
evaluation  of  the  operation  of  all  agency  pro. 
grams  designed  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  thU 
section,  periodically  obtatotog  and  publUh- 
mg  (on  at  least  a  semiannual  basis)  progNa 
reports  from  each  such  department,  ag«noy. 
or  unit;  and 

"(2)  consult  with  and  soUclt  the  rcoom. 
mendatlons  of  toterested  Individuals,  group*, 
ajid  organizations  relattog  to  nondlacrlmtna- 
tton  to  employment  on  account  of  age. 
The  head  of  each  such  department,  agency, 
or  unit  shall  comply  with  such  rules,  regu- 
lations, orders,  and  Inatmctlone  which  shaU 
include  a  provision  that  an  employee  or  ap- 
plicant for  employment  shaU  be  notified  c( 
any  final  action  taken  or  any  complaint  of 
discrimination  filed  by  htan  thereunder.  Rea- 
sonable exemptions  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  may  be  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion but  only  when  the  Commlsalon  has  es- 
tablished a  maklmum  age  requirement  on 
Che  basis  of  a  determination  that  age  Is  • 
bona  fide  occupational  qualification  neces- 
sary  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  ths 
position.  With  respect  to  employment  in  the 
Library  of  Oongrees,  authorities  granted  In 
this  subsection  to  the  ClvU  Service  Ooia. 
mission  shall  be  extvclsed  by  the  Librarian 
of  Congress. 

"(c)  Any  persons  aggrieved  may  bring  a 
ClvU  action  In  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction  for  such  legal  or  equitable  relief  m 
wlU  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

■(d)  When  the  individual  hsas  not  filed  a 
oomplatot  concerning  age  discrimination 
with  the  Commlaslon,  no  clvU  action  may  be 
commenced  by  any  Individual  under  this 
seotlon  tintll  the  indlvldtial  has  given  the 
Commission  not  lees  than  thirty  days'  notice 
r.f  an  Intent  to  file  such  action.  Such  notice 
shall  be  filed  wlthto  one  htindred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  alleged  unlawful  practice  oc- 
ciured.  Upon  receiving  a  notice  of  Intent  to 
sue.  the  Commission  shaU  promptiy  notUy 
all  persons  named  thereto  as  prospective  de- 
fendants in  the  action  and  take  any  appro- 
priate action  to  assure  the  elimination  of 
any  unlawful  prswitlce. 

"(e)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
ShaU  relieve  any  Government  agency  off  offi- 
cial of  the  responslbUty  to  assure  nondis- 
crimination on  account  of  age  In  employ- 
ment as  required  under  any  provision  of 
Federal  law." 
Redesignate  section  12  as  section  14. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  offer  to  the  substitute 
would  incorporate  the  amendments  to 
age  discrimination  in  Employment  Act 
which  passed  the  committee  imanimous- 
ly,  bringing  Federal.  State,  and  local 
employees  within  the  scope  of  that  act. 

It  would  also  make  one  change  In 
those  amendments,  raising  the  yearly 
authoriiation  level  from  $3  million  to  |6 
million,  still  a  -very  modest  and  minimal 
amount  to  Implement  this  legislation. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Labor  Department 
that  an  equivalent  ol  only  89  staff  poo- 
tions  can  be  provided  to  administer  the 
legislation  in  all  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  If  the  full  $3  million  were  author- 
iaed,  that  vrould  allow  for  less  than  2W 
staff  positions. 

Moreover,  with  additional  Federal 
State,  and  local  government  employees 
to  receive  the  protection  of  age  discrim- 
ination laws  under  this  new  bill,  we  ^D 
regulTe  more  funds  to  make  this  leg»- 
latlon  do  what  it  purports  to  do,  namely 
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to  make  It  unlawful  "to  discrlmtoate 
i^ggjnst  any  individual  with  respect  to  his 
compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or  priv- 
tjeges  of  employment,  because  of  such 
individuals  age." 

On  March  9  of  this  year.  I  Introduced 
8.  3318,  a  bin  to  subject  Federal,  State, 
aiid  local  employees  to  the  present  age 
discrimination  law.  At  that  time,  I  said: 

Oownmant  Is  tlu  Natloa's  largest  em- 
pioyer  with  over  10  mllUon  employees  in 
State  and  local  govemmanta  and  mUUooa 
Qure  at  the  Federal  level.  Moreover,  gov- 
iRUoent  has  tba  greatest  growth  rate  of  any 
otlier  sector  of  our  aoelety  and  Is  the  source 
for  much  of  the  growth  ol  private  industry. 
I  believe  that  the  Federal,  State  and  local 
governments  should  be  model  employers. 
And  I  do  not  beUova  that  these  units  of 
government  are  Justlfled  In  asking  private 
mployen  to  do  what  government  would  not 
doforltaalf. 

On  May  5, 1  reintroduced  my  bill  with 
amendments  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standazds  Amendment  of 
of  1972. 1  was  Joined  by  the  dlstlngHlshed 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  'Mr.  Williams),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton), 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aging, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Jatits).  the  ranking  minority  members 
of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  and  three 
presidents  have  taken  note  of  the  prob- 
lems of  age  discrimination  in  government 
employment. 

In  1957,  the  Congress  passed  seotlon 
302  of  the  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1957,  which  said,  in  effect, 
that  no  part  of  any  appropriation  under 
any  bill  could  be  used  to  compensate  of- 
ficers or  enxftloyees  of  the  Government 
who  establish  marimum  age  for  entrance 
Into  the  Federal  Civil  Service.  This  was 
subsequently  codified  in  section  3307. 
Utle  V  of  the  United  Statee  Code. 

On  March  14, 1963.  Preeident  Kennedy, 
In  a  memorandum  to  the  heads  of  agen- 
cies, affirmed  the  policy  of  the  executive 
branch  barring  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  age  for  employment  and  ad- 
vancement. 

On  February  12.  1964,  President  John- 
son issued  Executive  Order  11141.  which 
declared  that : 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Oovemment  that  (1)  contractors  and 
robcontractors  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
Federal  contracts  shall  not,  to  connection 
with  employment,  advancement,  or  discharge 
of  employees  .  .  dlscrlmtoate  against  per- 
sons because  of  their  age  .  . 

The  Senate  version  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1964  provided  that  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  age  would  be  prohibited 
along  with  discrimination  on  other 
prounds  such  as  race,  religion,  and  na- 
^al  origin,  but  that  provision  was 
mocked  out  in  conference  for  lack  of 
hard  evidence  on  the  subject  of  age  dis- 
crimination. Instead  a  compromise  was 
adopted  directing  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor to  make  a  report  to  the  Congress  on 
uie  subject.  The  report,  which  was  filed 
"1  1965,  did  find  a  substantial  age  dis- 
crimination in  employment,  almost  all  of 
It  completely  arbitrary. 

In  1967.  the  Age  Discrimination  In  Qn- 
Pl<^Tnent  Act  passed  the  Senate  without 


a  dissenting  vote;  the  vote  In  the  House 
was  344  to  13.  Tlie  law  made  it  unlawful 
for  an  employer  having  more  toan  25 
employees  "to  discriminate  against  any 
individual  with  respect  to  his  oompenea- 
tion,  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of 
employment  because  of  such  individual's 
age."  Certain  exceptions  were  made 
where  age  is  a  bona  fide  occupational 
consideration  or  where  there  is  a  bona 
fide  seniority  sjrstem  or  bona  flde  em- 
ployee benefit  plan. 

Mr.  President,  government  employees 
were  excluded  from  coverage  under  the 
1967  act.  In  my  view,  that  exclusion  is 
unsupportable. 

The  Ntcon  eulminlstration  seems  to 
agree  with  that  ■view,  for  on  March  23, 
two  weeks  after  I  introduced  my  bill,  the 
President  sent  the  Congress  his  message 
on  aging,  which  said,  in  part,  "especially 
in  the  employmoit  field,  dlscrlmlnatioD 
based  on  age  is  cruel  and  self-defeating; 
it  destroys  the  spirit  of  those  who  want 
to  work  and  it  denies  the  Nation  t^e 
contribution  they  could  make  If  they 
were  wortlng."  The  President  goee  on 
to  say: 

I  wlU  soon  propoae  to  the  Congress  that  the 
Age  Discrimination  In  Employment  Act  be 
broadened  to  toclude  wliat  is  perhc^ia  the 
fastest  growing  area  of  empLoyment  to  our 
economy — the  State  and  looal  governments. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  age  discrimination  is  brotwily  prac- 
ticed In  government  employment. 

Elliot  Carlson,  wrltlr«  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  January  20,  quotes  a 
number  of  elderly  Federal  employees  who 
have  been  subject  to  pressures  as  the 
result  of  recent  "reduotlon-ln-force"  or- 
ders Issued  by  Federal  agencies.  The  em- 
ployees may  be  transferred  repeatedly, 
be  denied  their  right  to  "bump"  employ- 
ees with  less  experience,  or  be  subject  to 
veiled  hints  that  their  usefulness  Is  at 
an  end. 

President  Nixon  has  ordered  a  5 -per- 
cent cut  in  Federal  manix)wer  by  July 
of  this  ye€ir,  and  indications  are  that 
older  workers  are  being  asked  to  bear 
the  bnmt  of  the  burden.  Mike  Causey, 
writing  in  the  Washington  Post  on  Feb- 
ruary 11.  notes  that  the  Pentagtm  is 
alerting  older  and  long-service  workers 
to  volunteer  for  "involuntary  separation" 
that  would  qualify  them  for  immediate 
pensions.  Joseph  Young.  In  a  recent  arti- 
cle in  the  Washington  Star,  notes  that: 

In  seektog  toltlal  appointments,  tranafen 
and  promotions,  older  I4>pllcanta  and  em- 
ployees find  that  regardleae  of  their  ability, 
experience  and  qualifications,  their  age  Is 
an  Insurmountable  barrier. 

And  the  Carlson  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
January  20,  notes  that  HUD  and  the  In- 
terior Department  are  subjecting  some 
older  emiAoyees  to  extensive  grilling 
about  their  jobs  and  engaging  in  a  series 
of  subtle  or  direct  pressures  encouraging 
them  to  retire. 

Mr.  President,  age  discrimination 
practices,  whether  they  relate  to  the  age 
of  hiring,  restrictions  on  promotion,  or 
direct  and  indirect  "encouragements"  to 
retire,  are  not  to  be  condoned.  Many  of 
our  citizens  are  producti've  at  60  as  they 
were  at  25,  and  measures  taken  to  re- 
move them  from  the  work  force  are  both 
callous  and  unrealistic. 


A  recent  report  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  declares: 

If  w«  are  really  ooooerned  about  some  of 
the  loag.<t«rm  and  instltntlnnnU— ri  foroea 
of  inflation,  why  aren't  we  mailing  every 
eSort  to  "»«"'*^'"  a  high  level  of  labor  force 
participation  of   'older   worlurs"? 

The  report  goes  on  to  say: 

The  price  the  Nation  pays  for  fatl'ore  to 
rrv«i.TiTn<ii*  employmenit  opportunities  for 
oldsr  wuiloia  la  Inoreaaed  dependency.  We  do 
not  eee  an  Inoreaee  la  dependanoy  aa  a  good 
toot  with  which  to  fight  inflation.  We  all 
hATO  much  more  to  gatb  through  a  national 
effort  to  ratae  our  pcoduotlva  capacity  and 
slmultaneoualy  provide  meaningful  job  op- 
portunities for  older  people. 

Mr.  President,  some  31  Statee  have 
some  form  of  age  discrimination  law  but 
thfey  differ  In  Kope  and  effectlvenese.  The 
Laiwr  Department  doea  not  have  clear 
evidence  on  how  various  Skate  laws  are 
implemented,  but  it  does  concede  that 
some  States  haw  only  a  handful  of 
employees  to  enforce  what  is  admittedly 
a  very  seoBltlve  and  coavdts  problem.  I 
am  afraid  that  Senator  Jivrrs'  words 
spoken  dosing  the  1997  debate  are  still 
true.  At  'thai  time,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  said. 

The  experience  under  State  lanra  has  been 
varied.  IJnfortunately,  moet  States  have  not 
made  available  sufficient  funds  or  manpower 
to  reaUy  make  a  dent  In  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  age  discrimination  is 
deeply  ingrained  in  the  American  system. 
Somehow,  in  our  youth-oriented  culture, 
we  have  devel(H>ed  the  idea  that  a  man 
or  woman  over  40  is  no  longer  a  good 
employment  risk. 

I  have  no  prejudice  toward  younger 
workers,  but  I  believe  our  attitude  to- 
ward middle-aged  and  c^der  workers  is 
nothJmg  short  of  a  national  scandal. 

Indeed,  the  problem  lias  be«i  magni- 
fied during  the  last  2  or  3  years.  From 
January  1969  to  September  1971,  unem- 
plojntnent  for  persons  45  and  older 
jumped  77  percent.  Many  of  these  people 
find  themselves  in  a  no-man's  land — too 
young  to  retire,  too  dd  to  hire — and  they 
usually  remain  unemployed  for  longer 
periods  than  their  younger  counterparts. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  President 
Nixon  that  it  is  time  to  make  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  more 
comprehensive  in  its  coverage.  The  com- 
mittee bUl,  which  incorporates  my 
amendment,  would  bring  Federal  em- 
ployees under  the  coverage  of  a  law  ^?e- 
cificaUy  directed  at  the  overall  problem 
and  give  some  focus  to  oUier  remedies 
which  simply  have  not  done  the  job.  The 
measures  used  to  protect  Federal  em- 
ployees would  be  substantially  similar  to 
those  incorporated  In  the  bill  which  ex- 
panded the  authority  of  the  Equal  £m- 
plojmoent  Opportunities  Commission. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  fioor 
manager  of  the  Mil  (Seiator  Williams)  , 
and  to  Senators  Eaguctoh  and  Javx'ts,  all 
of  'whcMn  were  instmmental  in  placing 
the  age  discrimination  amandment  in 
the  final  draft  of  Fair  LAbor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1972. 

Mr.  JAVTT8.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  jield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Texas  made  me  a  coaponaor  of 
S.  3318.  and  I  am  very  proud  to  have 
been  a  cosponsor.  and  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  I  did  my  very  best  to  see  that 
there  were  Incorporated  in  this  bill  pro- 
visions against  age  dlacrlminatlon.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  speak  also  for  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
'  Mr.  Williams  < .  when  I  say  that  we 
have  no  desire  to  be  parochial  about  this 
substitute,  though  we  are  opposed  to  it 
for  substantive  reasons.  If  any  Senator 
wishes  to  seek  to  incorporate  this  pro- 
posal as  an  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee substitute,  we  feel  that  it  would  be 
acceptable  and  desirable  In  any  minimum 
wage  bill 

If  the  amendment  is  acceptable  to  the 
authors  of  the  Taf  t-Dominick  substitute, 
it  is  acceptable  to  me.  suid  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  approve  it. 

Mr  BENT8EN.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's statement  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BENT8EN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  for  a  question. 

Mr.  TAfT.  I  believe  that  this  proposal 
is  a  perfectly  proper  one  to  add  to  the 
pending  amendment.  Euid  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  believe  I  speak  for  the  co- 
author of  the  proposed  substitute,  we  will 
be  willing  to  accept  it.  If  there  is  no  ob- 
jecUon  or  request  for  further  time,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  time  for  this 
side  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  proposal,  I  be- 
lieve. Incorporates  some  of  the  provi- 
sions already  in  the  law  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  age,  and  I  see 
no  oblectlon  to  adding  it  here.  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  point  out  that  we  have  had  an 
admlnistratioD  proposal  along  this  line. 
It  has  been  sent  to  the  Congress  this 
week,  I  believe.  I  do  not  think  it  goes  quite 
as  far  as  that  of  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
In  that  it  affects  only  State  and  local 
governments.  But  his  proposal  is  not  an- 
tagonistic to  anyone  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would 
be  ^ad  to  incorporate  it  as  a  part  of  the 
substitute  and  take  it  to  conference  if  the 
substitute  prevails. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  appreciate  the  sup- 
port of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado,  the  author  of  the  substitute 
smiendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  all 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  shield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
expression  of  dealing  vrith  dlscnmination 
because  of  age  is  certainly  a  principle  we 
all  support.  We  take  every  opportunity  to 
strike  at  any  possible  discrimination. 
Here  Is  ainother  opportunity.  I  certainly 
support  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  Eixid  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  il  there 


is  no  further  request  for  time,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TAFT  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
to  the  Taft-Dominick  substitute  amend- 
ment. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  >Mr. 
.Anderson  ' .  the  Senator  from  Florida 
Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana Mr.  Ellen:>eri,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  Mr.  Fulbright,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  Mr.  Gravel  ) ,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  Mr  Harris  i,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  Mr  Magnuson), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <  Mr.  Mc- 
GovBRNi.  the  Senator  from  Maine  >Mr. 
MusKix  1 ,  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Pell  '  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Jordam.».  is 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr. 
EXlendkr  ' .  the  Senator  from  Alaska  '  Mr. 
Gravel  ' .  the  Senator  from  Washington 
Mr.  Magnuson).  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  Mr.  Fulbright),  would  each 
vote   yea." 

Mr.  GRTPFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  iMr  Baker)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  '  Mr. 
MuNDTi  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  i  Mr.  Ctir- 
xis)  is  detained  on  official  business,  and 
if  present  and  voting,  would  vote  "yea. ' 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  86. 
nays  0,  as  follows 
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So  Mr.  Bentsen's  amendment  to  the 
Taft-Dominick  substitute  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  desk  to 
amendment  No.  1204  proposed  by  tbe 
Senator  from  Colorado  iMr.  Dominicx) 
to  S.  1861,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER  iUx, 
Roth  ) .  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  u 
follows: 

9.  1801 

On  pag*  4.  lia»  9,  aftar  tbe  word  'no. 
ployM"  InMrt  the  foUo'wlDg:  "In  retail  or 
service  esteJalUhment*  or  noMnnsl  reon^ 
tlonal  est&bUsbments  or  education  Inetttu- 
tton£". 

On  page  4,  line  14.  idnrlke  out  "80"  tai 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "86". 

On  p«ge  4,  line  16.  beginning  with  tte 
word  ■or"  strike  out  through  the  watt 
•higher". 

On  page  4,  line  26.  strike  out  "80"  and  In- 
sett  In  Ueu  thereof  "85". 

On  pege  5,  line  2.  beginning  with  the  wcrd 
"or"  strike  out  through  the  word  "higher". 

Oh  page  5,  line  5,  strike  out  "80"  and  lji> 
sert  In  Ueu  thereof  "86". 

On  page  5.  line  15,  before  the  period.  Insert 
a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided,  Thst 
such  regulations  shall  not  reetrict  full -time 
student  employment  by  any  employer  to  a 
level  briow  that  prorlded  for  under  thle 
section  prior  to  the  eSeotlve  date  of  the  fik^ 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1972". 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hoi- 
lings.)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  modify  the 
provisions  concerning  the  youth  dilTer- 
ential  wage  which  appear  in  the  pro- 
posed substitute  bill.  That  substitute 
would  change  existing  law  in  three  ways: 

First,  it  would  reduce  the  differential 
rate  from  the  present  80  percent  of  the 
prevailing  minimum  wage  to  86  percent. 

Second,  it  would  extend  coverage  to 
all  employers  of  young  people  In  place 
of  the  present  restriction  to  retail  and 
service  establishments,  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  seasonal  recreational 
businesses. 

Third,  the  substitute  would  eliminate 
the  requirement  that  employers  have 
Labor  Department  certification  before 
making  use  of  the  youth  differential 
provision. 

By  contrast,  my  amendment  would 
retain  existing  law  with  respect  to  both 
the  wage  differential  itself  and  the  scope 
of  coverage.  The  differential  would  re- 
main at  85  percent  and  its  application 
would  be  limited  to  retail  and  service  es- 
tablishments, educational  institutions, 
and  seasonal  recreational  businesses. 
just  as  it  is  now. 

The  only  change  in  existing  law  under 
my  amendment  would  be  to  eliminate 
the  cumbersome  Labor  Department  cer- 
tification requirement  that  was  intended 
to  guard  against  abuses  of  the  youth 
differential  but  which  has  actually 
worked  to  discourage  full-time  student 
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i»e  of  youth  empwyme^  ^^_^  ^^^^^^_     elusion   that   the   amendmwit   hu   no     at  Use  sMne  rate.  __  _._ 


merits  over  and  above  those  of  the  sub- 
stitute. While  there  are  some  provlsloiM 
in  it  that  I  think  are  deeiralJle.  on  bal- 
ance I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  8tB»port  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Preeldent.  will 
the  Senator  yjrid  me  4  minutes? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 


at  tbs  same  rate. 

It  1«  fior  tha*  very  reason  that  we 
adopted  an  80  percent,  rather  than  86- 
peroent  differentiaL  For  the  very  rea- 
son of  tryiiw  to  ataapUf  y  the  admlniatra- 
tlon  of  it.  we  broadened  its  present  ap- 
plication beyond  retail  service  and  agri- 
oulture,  and  left  it  open  to  whatever 
fields  they  might  seek  joba. 

Becatee  I  have  high  reepeet  f or  the 
Senator  from  Vlrginto,  it  is  with  con- 
siderable reluotaooe  I  must  oppose  the 
amendment  bwwuse  I  feel  that  he  has 
made  a  technical  mistake  and  has  de- 
creased rather  than  increased  the  op- 


Sc  but  it  is  equaUy  clear  that  bureau 
Jnltic  redtepe  should  not  undermine  the 

'"S^^S^Sment  attempts  to  simplify 

matters  by  eliminating  the  precertfflca- 

S^Smrement  and  substitutlngfor  it 

Sonty  on  the  part  of  the  Labor  De- 

£S  2  iff^ellln^e^to'SivTm     miTutes'to  "the-^ator^m  Colorado 

'^'^f  exaSe   I  would  thlnlc  the        Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  U>- 

fS^mi^S?  woum  ^ulre  some    taUy  agree  with  the  Senator  from^ 

^T^^SSStlon    procedure.    This    I  think  that  the  amendm«it.  if  agreed 

^^^ ?ro^ote enf oSnStS providing    to,  wiU  complicate  rather  than  ease  the 

r'^^iXtifl<SlSr^fyouto  employers    ability  of  young  people  to  And  jobs 

S  w^^d  S^t'^SSrthe  Imploym^t  op-        I  wouldsay  to^  ^Srl'Sa?SS;     ^^i^SiStyf^  youth  employment. 

StJLiiti*  thrives  as  the  present    ^f^g^^^^/proSL  vStTtoe    "^JTsPONO.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

lertlflcation  procedure  does.  ^  °"®.°'™r  .^-"  x^w..,i. -~-f-<.  ««nv     mvself  3  minutes. 

In  short,  my  amendment  proposes  to 
eo  to  a  general  standards  approach  to  en- 
fortement  instead  of  the  present  case-by- 

**Mr  President,  there  Is  a  good  basis  for 
havliig  a  youth  differential  and  that  is  to 
create  more  job  opportunities  for  young 
neople  who  are  without  work  experience 
aad  Job  skills  or  who  are  full-time  stu- 
dents Unemployment  among  young  peo- 
rte  today  is  more  than  three  times  that 
of  the  overall  labor  force.  Young  blacks 
are  especially  hard  hit  with  an  average 
unemployment  rate  over  the  past  5  years 
of  about  27  percent.  ^.  ^  , 

The  youth  differential,  which  Is  now 
part  of  the  law  and  which  by  implica- 
tion is  fully  endorsed  by  the  committee, 
serves  a  useful  purpose.  But  it  serves  no 
purpose  to  entangle  the  program  In  bu- 
reaucratic redtape  and  procedures.  All 
my  amendment  seeks  to  do  is  to  allow 
employers  to  make  maximum  use  of  tiiis 
worthwhile  Incentive  program  \diile 
guarding  against  atouses. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  a  wide  range  of  individ- 
uals and  I  have  foimd  a  surprising  con- 
sauus  on  the  part  of  businessmen  and 
young  people  alike  that  it  is  a  worthwhile 
approach  to  the  issue.       

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yldds  time? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
sdf  3  minutes.  

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recc^nized  for  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  while  I  cer- 
tainly feel  that  the  Senator  from  Vlr- 
gjsla  has  the  same  motives  that  the 
sponsors  of  the  substitute  have,  I  have 
some  dlfdctilty  in  SMX^epting  the  amend- 
mmt.  On  balance,  I  feel  I  might  have  to 
oppose  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  difficulty,  it  seems 
to  me,  with  the  measure  Is  that  it  per- 
petoates  the  discrimination  between 
youths  seeking  employment  who  are  in 
school  or  in  a  student  status  and  youths 
who  are  not  in  that  status. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  youth 
(Wterentlal  provision  which  we  includ- 
ed in  the  substitute  amendment  is  that 
it  applies  to  all  youth  under  the  age  of 
18  and  full-time  students  under  the  age 
of  21. 

It  seems  to  me  that  whUe  the  pur- 
Poaes  of  the  pending  amendment  are 
acrttorious.  the  fact  that  it  has  a  limited 
«ffect  would  mean  that  it  probably  would 


amendment  which  I  think  creates  really 
quite  a  serious  difficulty.  The  Senator 
has  stricken  on  pages  4  and  5  of  our  pro- 
posed substitute  the  words  "or  whichever 
is  higher,"  leaving  the  minimum  at  a  flat 
85  percent  or  whatever  the  minimum 
happens  to  be. 

The  net  result  of  striking  the  "or 
whichever  is  higher"  is  that  some  stu- 
dents who  might  be  hired  tuider  this  pro- 
vision oould  not  get  less  than  the  present 
amount  they  are  entitled  to  get  under 
the  minimum  wage  law. 

Our  youth  differential  provision,  by  re- 
quiring that  a  student  under  21  or  a  youth 
under  18  be  paid  80  percent  of  the  new 
rates  established  by  this  bill,  or  the  pres- 
ent rate,  whichever  is  higher,  makes  it 
clear  that  no  youth  could  receive  less 
than  he  is  making  now. 

That  is  why  we  had  the  $1.60  as  a 
floor  and  80  percent  of  whatever  the  min- 
imum might  be,  and  similarly  $1.30  as  a 
floor  on  agricultural  labor.  For  exam- 
ple, the  subsUttrte  would  increase  the 
minimum  for  nonfarm  workers  covered 
prior  to  1966  to  $1.80  per  hour.  Eighty- 
flve  percent  of  that  comes  to  $1.53 — less 
than  the  current  $1.60  mhiimum.  And 
we  get  into  the  same  problem  with  ag- 
ricultural work.  So  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  that  I  think  this 
is  a  serious  problem. 

The  basic  problem  that  I  see  with  it — 
which  forces  me,  reluctantly,  to  feel  that 
I  must  oppose  it— is  exactly  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  described.  The  high- 
est unemploymoit  rates  in  this  coimtry 
are  among  our  youth.  And  to  the  extent 
that  we  narrow  the  areas  in  which  they 
can  be  hired  at  less  than  the  Increased 
minimum  wage  rates,  to  that  extent  we 
decrease  their  viability  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket. 

They  cannot  get  the  work  experience 
necessary  to  move  up  the  ladder.  For  that 
reason,  I  feel  the  application  of  the  youth 
differential  in  our  substitute  should  ap- 
ply to  all  types  of  employment. 

I  realize  that  many  of  the  labor  unions 
do  not  like  the  youth  opportunity  pro- 
vision aiKl  they  have  very  strongly  ap- 
posed the  youth  opportunity  provision 
that  we  have  tried  to  include  in  the  sub- 
stitute. However,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  it  is  not  those  people  who  are 
working  within  the  labor  imions  who 
are  largely  the  unemployed.  It  is  the 
youth  and  pwuticularly  the  ethnic  or 
mlnortty  groups  since  they  have  less 
iirni.q  than  most  union  members  who 
have     gone     through     ajjprentloeship 


myself  3  minutes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognlMd  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  that  the  substitute  measure  retains 
most  of  what  is  my  understanding  of  the 
present  law. 

I  think  that  we  want  to  encourage 
vouth  to  find  employment  in  nuuiy  fields 
of  endeavor.  And  those  fields  are  spelled 
out  in  my  amendment  retail,  service 
establishments,  educational  institutions, 
and  seasonal  recreation  jobs.  However,  I 
think  that  if  a  young  person  is  employed 
in  certain  other  types  of  endeavor,  in 
construction  work,  for  example,  they  are 
entitled  to  the  full  minimum  wage  and 
not  80  percent  of  that  wage. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Senate  that 
we  now  have  a  differential  of  85  percent 
and  that  the  substitute  being  offered  b>' 
the  Senator  from  Colorskdo  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  reduces  that  to  80  per- 
cent So  on  the  one  hand  we  would  be 
reducing  the  differential  that  could  be 
paid,  and  on  the  other,  extending  it  to 
certain  other  areas  of  employment  which 
I  think  represents  discrimination 
against  young  people,  because  these 
other  types  of  work  generally  involve 
full  time,  and  not  seasonal,  student 
employment. 

I  share  with  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado his  concern  about  students  who  need 
work.  In  my  remarks  I  pointed  out  we 
have  a  27  percent  unemployment  rate 
among  young  people  in  the  black  com- 
rnimity.  I  also  would  point  out  to  the 
committee  chairman  that  if  the  sub- 
stitute prevails  in  its  present  form  we 
will  be  reducing  the  differential  rate 
from  85  percent  to  80  percent,  and 
second,  in  my  judgment,  we  will  be  en- 
covuTiging  employers  in  other  fields  to 
hire  youth  In  place  of  adult  employees 
bc'-ause  they  can  pay  them  a  lower  wage 
for  full-time  employment. 

I  think  what  we  want  to  encourage  is 
seasonal  and  part-time  employment  fcr 

youth. „^    ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 

of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  SPONQ.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 

minute.  ,  ^^       . 

I  gather  that  the  spcmsors  of  the  sul>- 
sUtute  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  are 
In  agreement  that  certification  Is  a  cum- 
bersome procedure.  It  is  one  that  I 
beUeve  the  Labor  Department  itsrif  to 
past  years  considered  doing  away  with. 

What  my  amendment  seeks  to  do  is 
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keep  the  applicable  areas  of  employment 
what  they  are  today  to  keep  the  difler- 
ential  percentage  what  it  ia  today,  and 
act  to  discriminate  further  against  young 
people.  We  vant  to  mcoiu^ge  employ- 
meet  of  the  young  people  In  retail,  in 
fronchiie  operations,  In  seasonal  em- 
ployment, but  not  to  discriminate 
against  them  in  other  types  of  employ- 
ment that  are  full  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Presldoit.  wHI  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPONG  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  explain  to  me  Just  what  the  dif- 
ferences are  In  his  aotendment  or  where 
it  differs  from  what  Is  In  the  bill,  S  1861  ? 

Mr.  SPONQ.  I  think  the  principal  dif- 
ference is  the  certification  procedure 
which  Is  in  both  the  subetitute  and  in  my 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  substitute. 
I  thliik  the  certification  procedure  is 
cumbersome.  I  believe  there  are  many 
job  opportunities  for  young  people  that 
have  been  thwarted  as  a  result. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Are  we  speaking  on  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
or  my  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  wish  to  ask  a  couple 
of  questions. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Go  ahead.  We  have  plenty 
of  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Is  that  the  only  dif- 
ference, the  precertlflcation  before  em- 
ployment? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 

dOD? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Is  that  the  only  dif- 
erence  between  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment and  the  other  provision  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  bill? 

Mr.  SPONG.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  precertlflcation. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  will  be  glad  to  send  the 
Senator  a  copy  if  he  will  stand  by. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  How  many  young 
people  are  involved?  Does  it  go  across 
the  board  or  deal  only  with  employment 
In  defined  areas? 

Mr.  SPONG.  It  deals  only  with  em- 
ployment in  defined  areas  and  they  are 
retail  or  service  establishments  or  .sea- 
sonal recreational  establishments  or 
education  institutions.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  is  what  the  law  presently 
is.  In  addition,  the  amendment  preserves 
the  youth  differential  in  agriculture. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  to  his 
distinguished  colleague  on  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  New  York,  that  the 
Senate  is  today  working  its  will  on  the 
substitute  which  is  before  us.  My  amend- 
ment is  a  perfecting  amendment  to  that 
substitute.  I  would  point  out  to  the  chair- 
man and  to  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  tile  committee  that  should  the 
substitute  prevail  two  things  would  take 
place  in  this  field.  I  am  speaking  only  of 
the  youth  differential  field.  Those  two 
things  are  that  we  would  reduce  the  dif- 
ferential from  the  present  85  percent  to 
80  percent,  and  we  would  expand  with- 
out limitation  the  areas  of  employment 


which  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  just 
inquired  about.  In  other  words,  the  dif- 
ferential would  apply  to  everything  and 
not  just  certain  industries  as  it  presently 
does. 

Hie  Senator  from  Virginia  is  seeking 
in  his  own  way.  contrary  to  the  judgment 
of  my  friends  from  Ohio  and  Colorado,  to 
improve  their  substitute  which  is  before 
us. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  before 
yielding  to  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
I  wish  to  add  that  the  provision  in  the 
bill  deals  with  young  people  who  are  stu- 
dents. The  Senator's  amendment  deals 
with  all  of  youth.  The  categories  of  em- 
ployment are  the  same  as  in  the  bill,  but 
the  amendment  would  broaden  it  to  all 
young  people  employed  in  those  areas.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  SPONG.  Those  who  are  under  iS, 
and  full-time  students  under  the  age  of 
21. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  But  those  under  18  do 
not  have  to  be — qualified  for  the  lower 
age  students.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPONG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
time  on  the  bill.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  2  minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  true, 
as  I  said  before,  that  we  are  not  going 
to  be  parochial  about  this  substitute.  We 
are  against  it,  and  we  believe  m  the  final 
form  it  is  going  to  be  we  will  be  very 
strongly  against  it,  but  if  any  Member 
wishes  to  pick  up  something  from  the 
bill  and  put  it  m  the  substtiute,  that 
makes  sense  to  the  manager  of  the  bill 
and  me,  we  will  not  stand  in  the  way. 

However,  two  restrictions  mxist  be 
added.  One.  where  fimdamental  struc- 
tural changes  are  made  and  adopted  in 
the  substitute,  even  if  the  substitute  fails, 
the  argument  will  be  made  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  approved  that  langiiage  so  let 
us  put  it  in  the  bill.  We  do  not  agree 
with  this  amendment  because  it  elim- 
inates certification  and  opens  the  door 
to  nonstudents,  and  this  makes  a  ma- 
terial change,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned 
in  respect  of  the  differential.  I  am  against 
it  and  so  we  must  oppose  it  now  as  then. 
We  cannot  stand  by  and  say  that  the 
Senate  has  expressed  its  view  and  when 
you  come  to  the  bUl  if  the  substitute  is 
defeated  you  have  to  take  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  add  sub- 
stantively that  our  experience  in  New 
York,  where  we  have  a  State  law  which 
permits  a  youth  differential  under  a  cer- 
tificate program,  is  that  the  certificate 
is  ver>'  material;  it  is  a  method  of  con- 
trol that  IS  extremely  valuable  and  also 
our  people  say — and  I  quote  from  a  let- 
ter from  the  New  York  State  industrial 
commissioner,  Louis  L.  Levme.  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  put  in  the 
Record: 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence 
that  a  lower  rate  creates  any  substantial 
number  of  new  Job  opportunities.  One  of  the 
problems  under  a  dxial  minimum  wage  sys- 
tem which  Is  being  discussed  on  the  Federal 
level  may  encourage  marginal  employers  to 
replace  adult  workers  wlUi  less  cosily  youth 
labor.  .  ^i.      , 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  iMt^ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tb*  Raoota 
as  follows:  -•'«». 

Statx  of  New  Youc, 
Depakticxmt  or  Liaoa, 
Albany,  NY..  Ma^  «,  im 
Mr.  EvcENx  MrrnxMAH, 
CO  Senator  Jacob  K.  JaviU. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Oiira:  The  following  anaiysis  u  in 
response  to  your  Inquiry  concerning  auni. 
mum  wage  enforc«ment  in  the  loggm*  m. 
duatry  and  also  the  queotlon  you  ttiMH  ooo. 
cM-ning  minimum  wags  dUtaroo/tlAl  for  youtlL 

With  refermoe  to  Um  logging  iiuluatiy,  our 
DlTlslon  of  Labor  St&ndanls  bu  no  amuaua 
wage  enforcement  erp«rlence  with  louoc 
operations.  The  Industry  Is  not  IndudM 
under  New  York.  State's  selected  iaaptMoa 
program  whlob  Is  directed  to  Icmt  wag*  pu. 
lug  aerrlce  Industries. 

BcoenUy  our  OlTislon  of  Emptoymaoc  m 
Involved  In  a  survey  of  occupatlooai  asn, 
Ings  In  the  logging  Industry  and  asot  out 
quoetloruialres  to  the  31  arma  on  rscaett  In 
New  York  Stats  with  four  or  mon  mtttn 
asking  for  preraUlng  rates  for  tlM  muitfa 
of  August  1971 .  We  have  been  told  that  bsMd 
on  the  IS  valid  replies  the  average  v^t  for 
aimied  oooupatlona  I3  (6  an  hour.  The  lowaa 
wage  reported  for  other  workers— apeclflosJly 
a  coc*  was  M.IO  an  hour.  It  Is  doubtful, 
therefore,  that  there  Is  any  special  situation 
In  the  State  of  New  York  relative  to  the  Stste 
Minimum  Wage  Law. 

With  reference  to  minimum  wage  differ- 
ential for  youth  under  New  York  State  mlnj- 
mum  wage  order  regulations,  a  dlffenmtiti 
of  30«  an  hour  (apppokUnately  30%)  UjMr- 
□altted  for  youth  under  18  yean.  llUs  «ar- 
tlficatlon  U  valid  only  for  two  employeas  or 
10%  of  the  total  number  of  employees  In 
the  establishment,  whichever  number  Is 
greater.  The  youth  rate  provision  was  firm 
promulgated  with  our  1867  wage  orderg.  Pte 
the  five-year  period,  January  1,  1987  to  D*. 
oember  31.  1871.  a  totai  of  11,486  establtib- 
men.t8  In  New  York  State  have  been  issusd 
youth  rate  certificates.  In  1867 — 3323-  19«8— 
1.m)7;  1068 — 841;  1970—3,656;  1971—1,538. 
We  have  no  ctirrent  data  as  to  the  extent 
these  establishments  are  utilizing  the  cer- 
tificates. A  limited  survey  conducted  by  the 
Division  In  1968  involving  a  sampling  of  IH 
establishments  In  dlff«rent  ptarts  of  the  State 
m  which  youth  raites  had  been  issued  daring 
the  year  disclosed  that  ST^r  of  the  establish- 
ments had  noc  paid  eUglble  youths  leas  than 
the  statutory  wage;  8'^r  had  not  employed 
minors  under  18  years;  and  of  the  55%  uti- 
lizing certlflcaies.  20^^  had  paid  the  lower 
rate  to  only  some  of  the  eligible  youths. 

Since  our  youth  differential  has  been  ap- 
plied on  a  limited  basis  under  controlled 
conditions — e.g.  a  youth  certificate  Is  re- 
quired: employment  must  m«et  legal  stand- 
ards of  child  labor  employment  such  aa  a 
valid  employment  certificate,  legal  hours  of 
work,  no  prohibited  occupation,  etc.— we 
have  not  encountered  the  strong  oppoeltbai 
from  organized  labor  that  exists  where  th«e 
Is  a  dual  minimum  wage. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence 
that  a  lower  rate  creates  any  substantial 
number  of  new  Job  opix>rt unities.  One  of  the 
problems  under  a  dual  minimum  wage  sys- 
tem which  is  being  discussed  on  the  Federal 
level  may  encourage  marginal  employers  to 
replace  adult  workers  with  leas  costly  youth 
labor.  If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  to  be  given 
authority  to  prescribe  standards  and  require- 
ments and  to  Issue  certificates,  the  enforce- 
ment problems  will  be  one  of  great  concern 
to  all  of  the  Regional  repnresentatlves  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Our  own  experience  haa 
been  that  while  the  onus  for  one  of  the  em- 
ployer InepecUons  are  complicated,  geiterally 
more  than  one  visit  is  required  to  allow  ilie 


..^  to  obtain  the  necwaary  ■ubatMit^ 
"""^m^L^sut*  and  F*««*l  «taad»«J« 
•^-jSS^reblSM  in  enfocoen»nt.  Whan 

•^.f^wThlgher  than  tbm  piepoMd  Fad- 

!i*^'"^er  SU«  at^ndMd.  wtU  pra- 
S^^w^k  State  but  not  without  mls- 
"i^llng  and  confualon  on  the  part  of 
^^^^imtn  and  a  more  dlfflcult  enforce- 
5'^  ?nur  Division  of  Labor  SUnd- 

«*^Ta^^"^ow.ver.  to  face  the  prob- 
^^l^tVy^tbiiatnntua  rate  would  off- 
i?2^  of  °he  hurdlea  that  young  people 
^ITtodlng  employment.  I  am  not  aura 
SS^he^S^atlng  program  we  have  In 
Sfstaw  of  New  York  and  the  one  which  Is 
'^f.^fJiiiffled  m  Congreaa  Is  neceasarUy 
Stf^^^-  HoXr.  I  believe  that 
f^erl^^ls  caUed  for  If,  m  fact,  we  can 

-i.  pS»8e  advise  me  If  there  Is  anythUig 
{mtbsricanadd. 

Sincerely,  » _,,.™, 

Louis  L.  Levin*, 
jnduatTial  Commissioner. 


Mr  JAVITS.  This  is  the  important 
thing'  to  me.  One  problem  is  that  the 
tori  minimum  wage  which  is  being  dis- 
ced at  the  Federal  level  may  encourage 
SiSial  employers  to  replace  adult 
loAerTwith  youth  at  lesser  wage  ratee. 

sTwe  have  to  be  careful.  We  may  be 
between  ScyUa  and  Charyb^. 
^^PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
ol  the  Senator  has  expired. 

y^.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes 

ontbebill.  ,    ,.         ... 

That  is  one  peril.  We  are  deahng  with 
vouth  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
the  poverty  programs,  and  many  other 
programs,  of  which  this  is  only  one 
factor  and  perhaps  a  small  factor.  On 
the  other  side,  we  have  adult  workers, 
and  we  do  not  want  displaced  Americans 
who  have  regular  jobs,  especially  if  we 
improve  those  jobe  and  get  them  above 
the  poverty  syndrome. 

So  we  get  up  against  that  peru.  Al- 
though the  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
letlsg  in  the  utmost  good  faith  and  what 
he  believes  to  be  in  the  pubUc  mterest, 
that  18  the  direction  in  which  his  amend- 
ouQt  moves  us.  We  nm  into  that  peril 
ranch  more  than  we  do  with  the  biU  as 
it  studs. 

Ptor  those  reasons,  for  myself,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  an  additiorud  4  mlnutea. 

Aa  I  said  before,  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  I  un- 
derstand what  he  is  trying  to  do.  I  think 
bancally  he  wants  youth  employment 
promoted  as  much  as  possible,  but  he 
woald  like  to  restrict  it  to  certain  indus- 
tries on  the  theory,  apparently,  that  if 
we  get  into  construction  industries,  for 
example,  they  should  not  be  hiring 
youth,  or,  I  will  put  it.  should  not  be 
hiring  youth  at  the  minimum  wage. 

This  is  the  same  comment,  to  some 
extent,  that  was  made  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

But  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  what 
we  are  talldng  about  is  nonstudent,  a  fd- 
iQw  between  18  and  21  who  is  out  of  high 
school,  who  is  probably  g(dng  into  a 
trade,  and  If  so,  he  is  going  to  be  paid  a 
lot  more  than  on  the  minimum  wage 
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ba«l«.  We  are  talking  on^  f^JiT 
who  do  not  haw  the  BklBB  to  f  uUm  a  nal- 

tlme  worker's  Job.  Itader  those  dr.cmn- 
staaoee.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  have 
a  minimum  and  that  person  ought  to  be 
given  the  chance  to  gain  those  skills. 
even  though  it  hawens  to  be  Jrom  on- 
the-job  training,  which  many  of  us  have 
been  promoting  for  a  long  time. 

The  dUBculty  wtth  this  an»«»dment  is 
thai  It  piwents  on-the-job  training:  It 
gives  it  in  very  isolated  Industries  and  we 
cannot  move  into  job  opportunity  in 
other  areas.  ^        .  . 

The  other  defect  In  the  amendment  is 
that  It  would  not  permit  a  minimum 
which  is  below  what  the  odstlng  mini- 
mum is  for  students.  There  la  no  existing 
sUtutory  redtwtion  in  mlnlmtmifi  for 
those  who  are  rionstudents  at  the 
present  This  is  one  of  the  things  the  sub- 
stitute would  create.  Also,  under  his 
amendment,  some  youth  could  be  paid 
leas  than  the  present  minimum  which 
seems  unfair. 

That  is  the  very  reason  why  we  put  it 
In  the  substitute,  because  although  we 
reduced  it  to  80  percent  from  85  per- 
cent, we  put  a  restriction  in  so  that  one 
cannot  get  anything  lower  than  what 
the  existing  minimum  is.  That  is  the  rea- 
son for  it. 

Although  the  Senator  changes  it  to 
88  percent,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
under  certain  circumstances,  on  the  first 
raise  we  cannot  always  pay  them  what 
they  are  getting  now. 

For  those  reasons  I  am  afraid  I  am 
going  to  have  to  oppose  this  amendment. 
It  looks  to  me  as  though  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  in  the  unenviable  spot 
where  both  sides  are  against  the  amend- 
ment. That  is  a  very  difficult  position 
to  be  in,  and  I  apologize. 

Mr  SPONQ.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  that  was  not  unantici- 
pated when  the  amendment  was  offered, 
but  the  Senator  from  Virginia  believes 
he  is  trying  to  improve  the  substitute, 
and  he  is  perfectly  willing  to  yield  back 
the  balance  of  his  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr  JAVrra.  Mr.  PresidKit,  just  for 
the  sake  of  all  of  us,  I  think  the  Rxcord 
should  show  that  this  Is  not  tlw  only 
youth  provision  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  There  is  in  section  14  a  provi- 
sion for  learners,  apprentices,  stmlents, 
and  handicapped  workers,  so  that  learn- 
ers, apmwiticeB,  and  handicapped  woilc- 
eiB,  quite  apart  from  the  categories  ot 
people  we  are  talking  about,  are  also 
subject  to  participation  in  lower  wage 
ratee  I  *^*"^  that  should  be  made  a  part 
of  the  debate  we  have  hwe  so  that  it  is 
clear  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  only 
nart  (rf  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
wWch  relates  to  the  possibility  of  the 
youth  getting  special  consideration. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, except  under  those  circumstances 
oertiflcatlon  is  needed.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily also  apply  to  youth,  to  handi- 
capped, regardless  of  age,  and  so  on. 
What  the  Senator  is  saying  is  that  it  is 
Inclusive  enough  to  include  youtii.  Ttat 
is  totally  correct  But  it  Is  not  specifi- 
cally designed  to  deal  with  it  as  the  pro- 


vision in  the  substtiute  and  ••  the  pro- 
vislocs  of  the  Benater  from  VlnlBla. 

Mr.  wnWAllS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
constratned  to  oppoee  tMs  amimrtment. 
It  Impfvises  me  thai.  In  tatoadfloing  the 
youtti  diflerential,  which  is  one  way  of 
stating  a  subminlmum  *iMge.  li  will  hftv* 
the  effect  thai  In  thaee  tlmae  o<  high 
adult  unemployment,  marginal  woners. 
just  on  the  borderttoe  oT  the  minimum 
wage,  would  be  potentially  most  seri- 
ously affected  when  those  marginal  adult 
workers  are  really  in  compeiltlon  with 
youth  at  a  sobmlnlnnnn  rate.  Theharm 
could  be  less  employment  opportunity 
for  adult  marginal  worters. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  from  where 
I  sit  it  is.  in  some  degree,  an  improve- 
ment over  the  subetttote.  but  I^iao  fear 
the  direction  thai  It  goes,  thai  It  would 
have  an  adrerse  effect  on  adult  wwitei*. 

The  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  Is  aU  time  yielded  beck? 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
bade  the  balance  of  my  time.       _  ^     ^ 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ytrtd  back 
tbB  balance  of  my  time. 

The  PRBSmiNa  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yidded  back.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 

to  the  Taft-Domlnlck  amendment. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  rcA- 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Ahbxssoh),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  CHELxs) ,  the  Senator  from  Ixmlsi- 
ana  (Mr.  Ellxhbxr).  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  FuMuaHT) ,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Omvxl)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Haxris),  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  JoaD*H) . 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mao- 
khsok)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
.(Mr.  McOovxEN),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  SeaaUx  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator frwn  Mississippi  (Mr.  Smnns)  are 
necessarily  absent.  „.-«„♦. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  preseni 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washliig- 
tcm  (Mr.  MAGirosoif)  and  the  BeuBlar 
from  Louisiana   (Mr.  ELLnroxs)   would 

vote  "nay.*; ^.    .    .^ 

Mr    ORIPFTN.  I  announce  that  the 

Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bads)  Is 

necessarily  absent. 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 

MuwBT)  la  absent  because  of  Illness. 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  zi. 

nays  59,  as  follows: 
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Chllee  Jordan,  N.C.  PeU 

EUender  Magnuson  Stennls 

Pulhrlght  McOovem 

So  Mr.  Spong's  amendment  was  re- 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsidfer  the  vote  by  which  tJne  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  .    ,  , 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  nse  in 
support  of  amendment  No.  1204  which  I 
cosponsored  with  Senators  Dominick. 
Taft  and  Packwood.  S.  1861.  the  bill  re- 
ported to  the  full  Senate,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  unwise  In  view  of  the  present 
economic  conditions  and  may  very  well 
endanger  the  economic  recovery  by  re- 
kindling Inflationary  pressures. 

Our  NaUon  has  had  a  tough  fight 
against  inflation  over  the  past  years- 
inflation  that  erodes  the  purchasing 
power  of  all  Americans;  inflation  that 
hits  hardest  those  citizens  living  on  fixed 
incomes,  such  as  social  security  recipi- 
ents; Inflation  that  aggravates  the  al- 
ready critical  fiscal  problem  facing  State 
and  local  governments,  as  well  as  edu- 
cational and  health  institutions  which 
generally  have  more  difficulty  absorbing 
such  increases  by  increasing  productiv- 
ity; and  inflation  which  harms  our  com- 
petiuve  position  in  world  markets  and 
contributes  to  our  trade  difficulties.  In 
short,  every  American  family  and  each 
citizen  of  this  coimtry  has  a  stake  in  the 
outcome  of  our  battle  against  inflation. 
I  believe  our  economy  is  at  a  critical 
Junctm-e.  I  beUeve  that  success  in  our 
battle  against  inflation  is  within  o\ir 
reach,  and  that  we  can  look  forward  in 
the  immediate  years  ahead  for  general 
prosperity  without  inflation.  Yet,  there 
are  developments  that  threaten  this 
promising  economic  upturn  and  may 
create  more  inflation.  Real  growth,  not 
inflated  growth  must  be  our  goal. 

Foremost  among  these  concerns  is  the 
growing  size  of  the  deficit.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  in  the  Congress  must  bet- 
ter discipline  ourselves  and  better  con- 
trol Federal  spending.  We  cannot  enact 
program  after  program  without  regard 
to  Its  cost  and  without  raising  the  reve- 
nue to  support  such  programs. 

More  specifically  to  the  issue  at  hand. 
I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  favor  an 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage,  but  I 
favor  an  increase  that  is  reasonable  and 
realistic  in  line  of  the  current  economic 
conditions  and  immediate  future  pros- 
pects. We  cannot  consider  minimum  wage 
incresaes  in  a  vacuum.  We  must  take  into 
accoimt  the  rate  of  unemployment,  the 
rate  of  inflation  and  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments dlfllcultles.  In  considering  these 


and  other  conditions  of  our  economy,  I 
believe  the  situation  calls  for  restraint 
and  moderation  and  for  a  reasonable  in- 
crease in  minimum  wage  as  provided  In 
amendment  No.  1204,  as  the  Baltimore 
Sun  in  a  May  12  editorial  commented: 
It  aays  something  about  the  t«nip«r  and 
wisdom  of  majority  forces  in  the  CongresB 
that  they  pick  a  time  of  stubhorn  and  pain- 
fully high  unemployment-<5um-lnflAtlon  to 
pu»h  a  26  percent  booat  in  mandated  mini- 
mum wage.  Neither  on  the  liberal  nor  th« 
oonaervatlve  side  of  the  permanent  economic 
debtte  can  they  find  much  doctrinal  com- 
fort. i_*rd  Keynes  waurned  that  employers 
wouldnt  employ  unless  they  saw  a  fair 
chance  of  getting  value  back— as  they  figured 
value— from  the  wage  money  they  put  out. 
And  he  assumed,  without  thinking  It  neees- 
sary  to  explicate,  the  primordial  fact  of  eco- 
nomic life  never  nwre  persuasively  put  than 
by  Calvin  Coolldge:  "For  a  man  to  have  a  Job, 
some  one  has  to  hire  him". 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire editorial  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exliibit  1 ) . 

Mr.  BEALL.  Under  the  bill  as  reported 
to  the  full  Senate,  the  minimum  wage  for 
workers  covered  by  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  prior  to  1966  would  increase 
from  $1.60  an  hour  to  $2  an  hour  60  days 
after  enactment.  A  year  later  these  wages 
would  rise  to  $2.20  an  hour.  Thus,  the 
committees  recommendations  would  re- 
sult in  a  25-percent  increase  within  60 
days  and  37.5-percent  increase  within 
14  montlis. 

The  minimum  wage  rate  for  farm  em- 
ployees will  rise  from  $2.00  an  hour  to 
$2.20  In  a  little  over  a  3-year  period  for 
a  69.2-percent  increase. 

The  wage  increase  coupled  with  expan- 
sion coverage  to  8.4  million  additional 
employees  will  mcrease  the  Nation's  wage 
bill  to  $7.2  billion. 

This  figure  does  not  include  the  ripple 
effect  as  employers  move  to  maintain 
wage  differentials  for  those  employees 
earning  above  the  minimum.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  substitute  which  I  .sup- 
port provides  for  a  realistic  and  reason- 
able approach.  The  substitute  Incresises 
the  minimimi  wage  for  those  employees 
covered  prior  to  1966  to  $1.80  an  hour 
60  days  after  enactment  and  $2  an  hour 
a  year  later.  For  nonagri culture  workers 
covered  by  the  1966  amendments,  the 
minimum  wage  wo\ild  move  to  $1.70  an 
hour  on  enactment,  a  $1.80  an  hotir  a 
year  later,  and  $2  an  hour  the  following 
year.  For  agriculture  workers  the  mini- 
mum wage  would  be  increased  to  $1.50  an 
hour  60  days  after  enactment  and  $1.70 
an  hour  thereafter. 

When  the  minimum  wage  is  increased, 
additional  costs  to  those  affected  indtis- 
tries  follow.  This  is  elementarv*.  Infla- 
tionary impacts  are  minimized  to  the  ex- 
tent that  minimum  wage  increases  are 
absorbed  by  profits. 

Also,  the  impact  of  minimum  wage 
tends  to  be  concentrated  in  low-wage 
manufacturing  industries,  trading  serv- 
ices, and  farming.  These  industries  typi- 
cally have  lower  profits  rates,  and  are 
highly  competitive.  The  failure  rate  of 
businesses  in  trade  .ser\'ices  is  very  high, 
particularly  among  those  which  are  ex- 


cluded under  the  so-called  small  busiiwB 
enterprises  test  which  would  be  sulMe- 
quently  lower  under  the  bill  reported  by 
the  committee.  Dun  &  Bradstreet  sta- 
tistics indicate  that  43  percent  of  small 
businesses  and  industrial  failures  In  l»7i 
occurred  in  retail  trade.  One  of  the  prt. 
mary  reasons  was  the  increased  costs  ol 
doing  business.  Including  wages. 

In  this  connection  It  is  worth  nottoc 
that  the  retail  trade  is  one  of  the  larcMt 
employers  of  the  youth.  Thus,  ext«D8kn 
of  the  minimum  wage  could  further  ac- 
gravate  an  already  intolerable  youth  un- 
employment  rate. 

The  small  business  community  is  al- 
readj'  having  enough  difficulties.  Pedenl 
safety  and  other  regulations  are  maklag 
it  increasingly  difficult  for  the  sznaQ 
businessman  to  continue.  It  also  should 
be  pointed  out  that  Inflation  since  the 
last  minimum  wage  Increase  in  1966  hai 
in  effect  expanded  coverage  of  addltioDal 
.smedl  business  concerns,  for  the  |250,- 
000  enterprises  voliune  test  of  1966 
has  been  reduced  by  inflation  to  |1M,- 

000. 

Therefore,  it  could  be  that  the  com- 
mittee's best  of  intentions  in  raising  the 
minimum  wage  will  be  counterproducttw 
in  that  it  will  result  in  higher  prices  oa 
the  one  hand,  and  the  loss  of  Jobs  oo 
the  other. 

The  committee  bill  would  also  extend 
minimum  wage  coverage  to  3.2  million 
additional  State  and  local  govemnont 
employees  and  overtime  coverage  to  an 
additional  3.3  million  such  employeea 
This  minimum  wage  extension  would 
cost  these  govemmentaJ  imits  $1  blllioa 

While  Congress  may  not  have  to  pay 
much  attention  to  where  the  money  will 
come  from  to  pay  for  such  increased 
costs.  State  and  local  governments  must 
I  feel  certain  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments want  to  have  an  equitable  and 
fair  salar>'  structure  and  most  emirtoyeei 
are  paid  substantially  more  than  the 
minimum  wage.  Yet.  the  fiscal  plight  of 
State  and  local  governments  is  serious. 
We  should  respond  to  this  problan  by 
taking  action  on  the  revenue-sharing 
proposal  which  has  be«i  lingering  in 
Congress  for  too  long  and  not  add  to  the 
fiscal  difficulties  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments by  adding  $1  billion  to  their 
costs. 

Also,  there  has  been  legitimate  concem 
voiced  that  an  increase  in  minimum  wage 
would  necessitate  the  elimination  of  job 
opportunities  or  the  reduction  of  serv- 
ices, or  both.  Either  course  of  action 
would  be  particularly  harmful  to  lower 
income  citizens,  young  people,  and  the 
individuals  served  by  these  program- 
Such  an  Increase  may  be  particulany 
harmful  on  summer  employment.  UJ 
point  here  is  that  if  we  require  an  in- 
crease in  minimum  wage,  the  money  psid 
for  such  an  increase  in  our  cities,  where 
persoimel  costs  often  accovmt  for  70  per- 
cent of  the  total  must  come  from  some- 
where. The  city,  of  course,  could  raw 
taxes.  With  taxes  already  high  and  tax- 
payers already  revolting,  this  seems  ud- 
likely.  The  only  real  altemaUve  is  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  job  slots  or  to  c» 
back  in  services. 

In  addition,  there  are  unique  procm» 
with  the  extension  of  overtime  to  Sta« 
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uul  local  employees,  particularly  with  re- 
Sect  to  those  employees  involved  In  pub- 
^safety  work.  While  the  committae 
ZaM  phase  out  the  overtime  exemption, 
T^  am  uncertain  as  to  its  actual  Im- 
p^  on  the  Nation's   Are   and  police 

^TlSso  support  the  youth  differential 
nrovlsions  of  the  pending  substitute^  It 
Sould  be  pointed  out  that  a  wage  dlf - 
fawitial  for  youtii  la  not  a  new  wmcept. 
Many  countries  of  the  world  provide  for 
r^age  dUrerential  for  youth  and  18 
States  either  exempt  minors  from  mini- 
mum wage  coverage  or  provide  lower 
rates  The  statistics  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1971  indicate  that  nonwhlte  teenage 
unemployment  rate  was  31.8  percent  and 
white  teenage  unemployment  rate  was 
15  7  percent.  For  black  youths  the  unem- 
ployment rate  is  an  exceedingly  high  41 

Decent.  ^ 

The  youth  differential  has  ttie  support 
of  many  prominent  economists.  One  of 
the  better  known  studies  in  support  of  a 
youth  differential  was  completed  last 
year  by  Finis  Welch,  now  a  member  of 
the  National  Board  of  Economic  Re- 
search, and  Marvin  Kosters,  an  assistant 
director  of  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU. 
Their  study  advocated  a  youth  differen- 
tial even  greater  than  the  one  proposed 
in  the  pending  substitute.  Their  study 
concluded: 

MintmiiTn  wage  legislation  has  apparently 
played  an  Important  role  In  Increasing  the 
cycUcal  senaltlTlty  of  teenage  unemployment. 

They  found  that — 

As  the  m*"'""""  wage  rises,  teenagers  are 
aWe  to  obtain  fewer  Jotw.  and  their  Jobs 
are  less  secure  over  the  business  cycle.  A 
disproportionate  share  of  these  unfavorable 
employment  effects  accrues  to  nonwhlte 
teenagers. 

Economist  Paul  Samuelson  put  the 
Issue  this  way : 

What  good  does  It  do  a  black  youtli  to 
know  that  an  employer  must  i>ay  him.  a  SI  .60 
aa  hour  If  the  fact  that  he  must  be  paid  that 
amount  Is  what  keeps  him  from  getting  a 
Job? 

Slmilarlly,  Prof.  James  Coleman  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  author  of 
the  so-called  Coleman  Report,  sees  mini- 
mum wage  laws  as  an  obstacle  to  youth 
employment  and  urges  their  relaxation. 
In  a  February  1&72  article  in  "Psychol- 
ogy Today"  he  writes : 

The  new  goal  must  be  to  Integrate  the 
youth  Into  functional  community  roles  that 
move  them  Into  adulthood.  To  accomplish 
this  goal  requires  fundamental  changes  in 
the  relationship  of  the  youth  to  the  com- 
munity. Practices  currently  barring  youth 
from  piroduotive  activity  In  many  areas — euch 
aa  mtn'iTniiTn  wage  laws  and  union-member- 
ahlp  barriers  against  the  youth— niust  be 
relaxed. 

In  fact,  Professor  Coleman  has  indi- 
cated, and  I  am  paraphrtislng  his  com- 
ments, that  one  of  the  traditional  means 
of  upward  mobility  in  this  Nation  has 
been  the  step-by-step  advance  up  the 
job  ladder.  Professor  Coleman  views  in- 
creasing the  minimum  wage  as,  in  ef- 
fect, removing  some  of  the  lower  rungs 
and  thus  making  it  more  difficult  for 
youtii  and  others  on  the  labor  market 
fringes  to  start  in  the  job  market. 

In  addition  to  the  appalling  high  rate 


of  unempdoymeot,  I  believe  the  unrest 
and  dlscontoit  of  our  youth  cquld  par- 
tially be  answered  by  a  meaningful  ex- 
perience and  contact  with  the  real  world 
of  work.  I  believe  that  the  yoimg  people 
could  proftt  from  this  productive  activity 
and  society  as  a  whcrie  could  profit  from 
their  idealisms,  enthusiasm,  and  energy. 
The  Congress  itself,  In  1968.  recognized 
the  need  to  do  something  about  youth 
employment  when  It  authorized  special 
certification  under  which  fulltlme  stu- 
dents were  permitted  to  be  emiAoyed  at 
86  percent  of  the  applicable  minimum 
wage  in  retail  and  service  establishments 
and  farms.  However,  the  system  just  has 
not  worked  due  to  all  of  the  red  tape  In- 
volved. 

The  substitute  amendment  would  es- 
tablish differential  rates  for  all  youths 
over  18  and  full-time  students  im- 
der  21  with  no  restrictloiw  on  the  type  of 
employment.  The  differential  rate  for 
nonagriculture  would  be  $1.60  or  80  per- 
cent of  the  applicable  minimum,  which 
is  even  higher.  The  agrictilture  employ- 
ment rate  would  be  80  percent  of  the  ap- 
plicable minimiww  wage  or  $1.30  which- 
ever Is  higher. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  no  youth 
could  be  paid  less  than  the  present  min- 
imum rates  in  effect  now.  The  red  tape 
would  be  eliminated  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  would  promulgate  regulations 
to  insure  that  no  adult  employment 
would  be  displaced. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  youth  un- 
employment trend  cannot  be  continued. 
While  no  one  can  say  for  certain  that 
this  program  will  work,  many  econcxnists 
and  a  number  of  studies  indicate  that  it 
is  worth  a  try.  A  lower  minimum  wage 
should  encoiuTige  onployers  to  hire  teen- 
agers. A  lower  minimum  wage  should 
induce  the  creation  of  jobs  which  at  pres- 
ent are  not  worth  the  standard  wage  but 
may  be  worth  a  somewhat  lower  wage. 
The  benefits  of  work  experience  may  be 
even  greater  than  the  job  and  the  income 
for  the  youth.  In  addition,  such  early  em- 
ployment wiU  not  only  acquaint  students 
early  with  the  world  of  work  and  the  oc- 
cupations that  they  might  wish  to  pursue 
in  their  adulthood,  but  will  also  likely 
lead  to  higher  incomes  in  their  future 
careers.  Tlie  alternative  is  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  and  the  intolerably  high 
unemployment  rate  among  youth. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives psased,  in  effect,  the  substitute 
proposal;  the  administration  supports 
the  substitute  proposal;  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  newspapers,  such  as  the 
Baltimore  Sun.  have  urged  congressional 
restraint  and  the  rea«onabler»6s  of  the 
substitute's  approach  at  this  critical  time. 
For  all  of  these  reas<xis,  I  believe  that 
the  substitute  proposal  Is  superior  and 
should  be  adopted. 

EXHXBZT    1 

[Frt3«n  XiM  BaitJmore  Sun,  May  13.  1B721 
A  PooB  Tntt  To  iBrrukT*  Waaxs 

It  says  r»««t.>^tng  about  the  temper  uuX 
wisdom  of  majority  foroea  In  the  Ooognn 
that  they  pick  a  time  of  stubborn  and  pain- 
fully high  unemploym*nt-cum.-lnflation  to 
push  a  28  per  cent  boost  In  mandated  mini- 
mum wage.  Neither  on  the  Uberal  nior  the 
conservative  side  of  the  pennanent  eoonomlc 
debate  can  they  find  much  doctrtnai  comfort. 
Lord  Keynes  warned  that  ecnployew  wouldn't 


employ  unlees  they  sav  a  fair  chanoe  of  g»t-» 
ting  value  back — as  they  figured  value— ftwsa 
the  wage  money  they  put  out.  And  b»  as- 
sumed, without  thinking  It  neoeaaary  to  •■- 
plicate,  the  primordial  fact  o*  eoonomlc  life 
never  more  persuaalTVly  put  than  by  ObItHi 
Ooolldge:  For  a  man  to  have  a  )ob,  socne  one 
has  to  hire  him." 

Now  let  us  consider  the  eff«ct  of  a  40-cent- 
an-hour  Jump  In  mandated  minimum 
wage — upward  from  the  preeent  tl.SO — on  a 
rTia.n  unemployed  whenever  in  future  such  an 
act  went  into  eSeot.  THe  Ckngress  would  be 
making  It  M  per  cent  lees  likely  than  beiore 
that  such  a  man  vrould  find  a  Job;  this  It 
would  do  by  commanding  the  etnpioyer  to 
pay  40  oenta  more  than  be  had  already  oon- 
cltuled  he  oould  not  pay.  The  impact  on  that 
pert  of  the  labor  foree  where  unemptoy- 
mant  la,  and  may  remain,  highest,  would  be 
parOcularly  marked.  Blgbt  now  17  per  cent 
of  teeo'aveca  in  the  laiior  market  an  out  of 
woek.  Th«  flg:ure  for  blaok  teen^aean  U  near- 
er 30  per  cent. 

On  the  broad  easuxnlc  advlaahUlty  of  raU< 
ing  wages  by  law  aoroaa  the  whole  eoooocny, 
other  questions  arise.  Right  now  Phaae  n 
poUoy  tioida  inoreaaee  to  6J>  per  cent,  which 
the  CX»gieaB  Is  asked  to  exceed  by  iwiatal 
timaa.  No  dookt  adjoatmenu  to  emargaaoy 
poUoy  oould  be  wortwd  Into  new  permanent 
laglalattoo.  Perhape  there  oould  be  speetat 
rules  and  rates  for  teen-ager*,  if  not  to  pro- 
mote, at  least  not  to  dlaoourage  their  em- 
ployment. But  short  of  a  parallel  guarantee 
of  Tr.^t«**Tig  productlTlty  booets,  statutory 
wage  liioi  finnon  pump  Inflatloc  into  prloe 
levels  at  any  time,  and  more  so  when  In- 
flation Is  already  rife.  Wiser  legiolaton  rea- 
lize It  \M  nfe  now. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  -whip  Is  here,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  helpful,  while  we  have 
the  membership  on  the  floor,  if  we  got 
the  vtM  and  nays  on  the  substitute  very 
shortly.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  now.  because  I  want  to  modify 
the  amendment  before  I  do. 

The  amendment  with  which  I  want  to 
modify  my  substitute  Is  printed  as  No. 
1321.  It  is  at  the  desk.  I  gather  that  I 
have  to  get  unanimous  consent  to  do  this 
oruje  a  time  intwvsd  agreement  has  been 
resw^hed  on  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  at  this  point  to  modify  the  Dom- 
inick-Taft  substitute  by  amendment  No. 
1321. 

In  order  to  let  everyone  know  what  It 
is,  to  msJce  sure  there  Is  no  misimder- 

standing 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  we  have  order. 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate wUl  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  does  four  things. 
It  conforms  the  committee  substitute  to 
the  child  labor  and  agriculture  provi- 
sions that  are  now  in  the  committee  bill. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  correct  that?  This  is  not  the 
committee  substitute.  The  Senator  said 
it  conforms  the  committee  substitute. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not heea-  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  I  asked  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  to  correct  the  statement  that 
this  is  the  committee  substitute.  It  is  not 
the  committee  substitute. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  said  it  conforms  the 
substitute—^ 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  said  It  con- 
forms the  committee  substitute. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon. 

It  conforms  our  substitute  to  what  is 
In  the  committee  bill  with  regard  to 
child  labor  in  agriculture  law. 

Second,  it  conforms  our  substitute  to 
what  is  in  the  committee  bill  in  connec- 
tion with  child  labor  exemptions  for 
newsboys  who  are  deUverlng  not  only 
newspapers  but  also  circulars  and  other 
SKtvertislng  material  for  weekly  and 
scmiweekly  newspaf>ers.  This  also  was 
adopted  In  committee. 

Third,  it  conforms  our  substitute  with 
the  committee  bill  in  connection  with 
civil  penalties  for  child  labor  violations. 

Fourth,  it  conforms  our  substitute  with 
the  committee  bill  on  giving  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor — it  does  not  re- 
quire it — to  require  employers  to  obtain 
proof  of  age  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
child  labor  provision. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  very 
conUoversial  about  any  of  these  pro- 
visions. There  are  people,  including  my- 
seli.  who  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  child 
labor  and  agriculture  provisions  are 
really  good.  Nevertheless,  to  avoid  an  ar- 
gument, we  are  going  that  way. 

I  had  a  discussion  on  this  issue  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yesterday. 

So  I  renew  my  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest at  this  point,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senator  Tatt,  that  this  be  adopted 
as  a  modification  of  our  substitute. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  nght  to  object — and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object — perhaps  my  colleague  manag- 
ing the  bill  may  have  other  ideas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  think  I  have  time  on 
tiie  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  tune  on  the  bill  today. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  On  the  subsUtute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
IS  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  the  Senator  such 
ume  as  he  needs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thought  it  was  impor- 
tant to  make  clear  in  this  connection 
exactl>'  what  is  going  on  in  this  unani- 
mous-consent request  and  in  other 
amendments.  There  is  no  question  about 
tlie  fact  that  the  effort  is  being  made  to 
sweeten  up  the  substitute  to  make  it 
more  attractive  to  the  Senate. 

Aii  I  said  before,  Mr.  President,  our 
disposition  is  not  to  be  parochial  about 
that.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  note  what  is  still  left  out.  Large 
coverage  is  left  out.  The  immediate  $2 
minimum  is  left  out.  Many  other  pro- 
visions respecting  overtime,  which  are 
changed  from  existing  law  in  many  oc- 
cupations, are  left  out.  We  want  to  be 
very  clear  that  extremely  substantial 
difference  still  remains  between  the  sub- 
stitute and  the  committee  bill.  We  shall 
detail  those  tomorrow,  when  we  have  the 
final  argument  on  the  substitute. 

I  did  not  wish  to  let  go  unnoticed 
exactly  what  is  going  on  here  and  that 
that,  too,  has  some  parameters  which  are 
vei'y  important  to  define. 

Having  said  that.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  just 
commenting,  before  I  renew  the  request, 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  that 
the  other  provisions,  other  than  the  child 
labor  and  agriculture  provisions,  were 
adopted  by  the  committee  after  we  had 
introduced  the  substitute.  As  a  result, 
we  had  verj'  little  chance.  I  could  have 
modified  It  before  we  got  to  this  point, 
but  I  thought,  in  all  fairness,  that  I 
should  not  do  so  until  now. 

So.  on  behalf  of  myself  find  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  ,  I  renew  my  unanimous-consent 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFriCER  (Mr. 
Roth;  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  siib- 
stitute  amendment  as  amended  is  so 
modified. 

The  modified  amendment  reads  as 
follows : 

AMEWDitmr  No.  1204 — As  AM«NDia>  and 
MooirtED 

Strike  all  material  alter  the  euactlog 
clause,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  Inaert  the  fol- 
lowing: That  this  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the 
"Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1972." 

IMCSKASE    IN     MINIMUM    WAOr 

Nonagrlcultural  Employees 

3«c.  2.  (a)  Section  6(a)(1)  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"  ( 1 )  not  less  than  »1 .80  an  hour  during  the 
first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1972.  and 
not  less  than  $2.00  an  hovir  thereafter,  except 
aa  otherwise  provided  in  this  section;". 

I  b )  Section  8 1  b )  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5) 
thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(1)  not  less  than  $1.70  an  hour  during 
the  arst  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1972: 

"(2)  not  less  than  $1.80  an  hour  during  the 
s»oond  year  from  such  effective  date;  and 

"(3)  not  leas  than  $2.00  an  hour  there- 
after." 

AGRICt71.TTJBAl.     EMPLOYEB8 

Skc.  3.  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  6(a)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(5)  If  -such  employee  Is  employed  In  agri- 
culture, not  less  than  $1.50  an  hour  during 
the  flrat  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  -Amendments  of  1972 
and  not  less  than  $1  70  an  hour  thereafter." 

EMPLOTEXS    IN     PVrOLTO    RICO    AND    THI    VIKCIN 
ISLANDS 

Sbc.  4.  Section  6(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  substituting  the  foUowlng  new  paragraphs 
2(A)  and  2(B)  : 

"(A)  The  rate  or  rates  applicable  undfr 
the  moat  recent  wage  order  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1972 
Increased  by  12  5  per  centum  unless  such  rate 
or  rates  sire  susperseded  by  the  rate  or  rates 
prescribed  In  a  wage  order  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  the  recommendfttions  of 
a  review  committee  appointed  under  para- 
graph (C) .  Such  rate  or  rates  shall  become  ef- 
fective sixty  days  alter  the  efleotlve  date  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1972,  or  one  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  most  rec«nt  wage  order  applicable  to  such 
employee  theretofore  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  a  spe- 
cial Industry  commiitee  appointed  under  sec- 
tion 5,  whichever  Is  later. 

"(B)  Effective  one  year  after  the  appUcablo 
effective  date  under  paragraph  (A),  the  rate 
or  rates  prescribed   by   paragraph    (A),  In- 
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creftscd  by  an  amount  equal  to  12.5  nm, 
centum  of  the  rat«  or  rates  appUcabl*  uote 
the  moet  recent  wmgv  order  iMued  by  the  Bee. 
retwy  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  9mtr 
Latxr  Standards  Amendmente  of  I87a  — ^^^ 
such  rate  or  ratee  are  superseded  by  the  tiu 
or  ratee  prescribed  In  a  wage  order  Uraed 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recomnen. 
dation  of  a  review  committee  appointed 
under  paragraph  (C) ." 

KUPLOT^at   IK    THX    CANAI,   ZOKC 

Sxc.  6.  Section  0(a)  of  such  Act  la  a>~t.>4,m 
by  adding  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  If  such  employee  la  employed  In  the 
Canal  Zone  not  less  than  $1.00  an  hour." 

EXPANDINO     KMPLOTMXXT     OFPOrrtTKRIES    rOI 
YOTJTHa 

Special  Mlnlmtun  Wages  for  Employees 
Under  18  and  Students 

Sxc.  6.  Section  14(b)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  u 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  minim^^m 
wage  ratee  required  by  section  6(a)  (1)  or 
6(b) ,  any  employer  may.  In  compliance  with 
applicable  child  labor  lawe,  employ  any  em- 
ployee— 

"(A)  to  whom  such  rates  would  apply 
but  for  this  subsection,  and 

"(B)  who  Is  (1)  under  the  age  of  18  or  (U) 
a  full-time  student  under  the  age  of  31, 
at  a  wage  rate  which  Is  not  lees  than  80  per 
centum  of  the  otherwise  applicable  mini, 
mum  wage  rate  preecrlbed  by  stich  sectloD 
or  $1.60  per  hour,  whichever  Is  higher. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  mtniTnuw^  ^^^^^ 
rates  required  by  section  6(B)  (6).  any  em- 
ployer may,  In  compliance  with  applicable 
chUd  labor  laws,  employ  In  agriculture  any 
employee^ 

"(A)  to  whom  such  rates  would  apply  bnt 
for  this  subsection,  and 

"(B)  who  Is  (1)  under  the  age  of  18  or 
(11)  a  full-time  student  under  the  age  of  21 
at  a  wage  rate  which  is  not  leas  than  80  per 
centum  of  the  otherwise  applicable  mini- 
mum wage  rate  prescribed  by  such  section 
or  $1.30  per  hour,  whichever  Is  higher. 

"(3)  The  special  minimum  wage  for  such 
employees  In  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  T«i^tq<ii| 
and  American  Samoa  shall  be  80  per  centum 
of  the  Industry  wage  order  rate  otherwise 
applicable  to  them:  Provided,  That  In  no 
case  shall  such  special  minimum  wage  be 
less  than  that  provided  for  under  a  wage  or- 
der issued  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1972. 

"  (4)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe standards  and  requirements  to  Insx^re 
that  this  subsection  will  not  create  a  sub- 
stantial probability  of  reducing  the  full- 
time  emplosrment  opportunities  of  persons 
other  than  those  to  whom  the  minimum 
wage  rate  authorized  by  this  subsection  Is 
applicable." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Equal  Pay  for  Executive.   Administrative  or 
Professional     Employees 

Sec.  7.  Section  13(a)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "section  6"  the 
following:  "(Other  than  section  6(d)  In  the 
rase  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection)." 
Child  Labor  In  Agriculture 

Sec.  8. (a)  Section  13(c)(1)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  i:o  read  as  foUows: 

"(CMl)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  the  provisions  of  section  12  relating  to 
child  labor  shall  not  apply  to  any  employee 
employed  In  agriculture  outside  of  school 
hotu-s  for  the  school  district  where  such 
employee  Is  living  while  he  is  so  employed. 
If  such  employee — 

"(A)  is  employed  by  his  parent,  or  by  a 
person  standing  In  the  place  of  his  parent, 
on  a  farm  owned  or  operated  by  such  parent 
or  person;   or 

"(B)   Is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  older,  or 

"(C)    Is  twelve  years  of  age  or  older,  and 
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,n  such  employment  Is  with  the  written 
ionasnt  of  hte  parent  or  person  standing  In 
jljics  of  his  parent,  or  (11)  his  parent  U 
iMloyed  on  the  same  farm, 
^^b)  Section  13(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•••(d)(1)(A)  The  provisions  of  sections  6, 
7  and  12  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
employee  engaged  In  the  delivery  of  news- 
™2er«  to  the  consumer,  and  (B)  the  pro- 
VwMtf  of  section  12  shall  not  apply  with 
rtspoct  to  any  such  employee  when  engaged 
\jx  the  dellverv  to  households  or  consumers 
of  shopping  news  ( including  shopping  guides, 
handbills,  or  other  type  of  advertising  mate- 
rtsl)  published  by  any  weekly,  semlweekly, 
or  dally  newspaper.'  '. 
Resident  Employees  at  Apartment  Buildings 

SEC  9.  Section  3 (si  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

•In  determining  whether  an  apartment 
building,  the  gross  annual  rentals  of  which 
are  less  than  $260,000.  Is  part  of  an  -enter- 
prise engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce'  within  the 
meaning  of  this  subsection,  the  fact  that  the 
owner  of  such  buUdlng  has  retained  a  man- 
agement agent  to  perform  management 
services  In  connection  with  the  operation  of 
such  building  shall  be  disregarded." 

INJUNCTIVE    AND    OTHEK    EQtnTABLE    RELIEF 

Sec  10.  Section  17  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"INJUNCnVE    AND    OTHER    EQUITABLE    RELIEF 

"Sec.  17.  The  district  courts,  together  with 
the  United  States  Court  for  the  District  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  the  District  Court  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District  Court  of 
Guam  shall  have  jurisdiction,  for  cause 
shown,  to  restrain  violations  of  section  15, 
including  in  the  case  of  violations  of  sec- 
tion 15(a)  (2)  the  restraint  of  any  withhold- 
ing of  payment  of  minimum  wages  or  over- 
time compensation  found  by  the  court  to  be 
due  to  employees  tinder  this  Act  (except 
sums  which  employees  are  barred  from  re- 
covering, at  the  time  of  the  commencement 
of  the  action  to  restrain  the  violations,  by 
virtue  of  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  the 
Portal-to-Portal  Act  of  1947).  In  any  claim 
under  this  section  arising  out  of  wlllftU  vio- 
lation of  the  Act.  the  district  courts  may. 
m  addition  to  restraining  the  withholding  of 
payments  as  authorized  above,  award  as  fur- 
ther equitable  relief  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  minimum  wages  or  overtime  com- 
pensation found  to  be  due." 

"ClVn.    PENALTT    FOB    CERTAIN    LABOR 
VIOLATIONS 

"See.  11.  Section  16  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  ihe 
following  new  subsection: 

"'(e)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  section  12,  relating  to  child  labor,  or 
any  regulation  issued  under  that  section, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  for  each  such  violation.  -Any 
such  clvU  penalty  may  be  compromised  by 
the  Secretary.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
such  penalty,  or  the  amount  agreed  upon  in 
compromise,  the  appropriateness  of  such 
penalty  to  the  size  of  the  business  of  the 
person  charged  and  the  gravity  of  the  vio- 
lation shall  be  considered.  The  amount  of 
such  penalty,  when  finally  determined,  or 
the  amount  agreed  upon  in  compromise, 
may  be: 

"'(1)  deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by 
the  United  States  to  the  person  charged;  or 

"'(2)  recovered  In  a  civil  action  brought 
by  the  Secretary  In  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  in  which  litigation  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  represented  by  the  Solicitor  of 
Labor:  or 

"(3)  ordered  by  the  court,  in  an  action 
brought  under  section  17  to  restrain  viola- 
tions of  section  15(a)  (4),  to  be  paid  to  the 
Secretary. 


Any  admlnlatratlTe  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  amount  of  such  penalty 
shall  be  final,  unleae  within  fifteen  days  aftmr 
receipt  of  noUoe  thereof  by  certified  maU 
the  person  charged  with  the  violation  takss 
exception  to  the  det^inlnatlon  that  the  tIo- 
latlons  for  which  the  penalty  \a  Impoeed  oc- 
curred, in  which  event  final  determination  of 
the  penalty  shall  be  made  in  an  admlnlatra- 
tlve  proceeding  after  opportunity  for  liearlng 
in  accordance  with  section  5M  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  regtilatlons  to  be 
promiUgated  by  the  Secretary.  Sums  col- 
lected as  f>enaitles  pursuant  to  this  section 
Bha.li  be  applied  toward  reimbursement  of 
the  costs  of  determining  the  violations  and 
assessing  and  collecting  such  penalties,  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  9a 
of  title  i9.  United  States  Code.'. 

"PBOor  or  AGS  txQuaxicarr 

"Skc.  12.  Section  12  of  the  PWr  Labor 
standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"  '(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  this  secUon,  the  Secretary  may  by  regtila- 
tlon  require  employers  to  obtain  from  any 
employee  proof  of  age.'  ". 

TXOHNICAL   AMXNDMENTS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  6(c)  (2)  (C)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  substituting  "1972"  foe 
■I960". 

(b)  Section  6(c)(3)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed and  section  6(c)(4)  Is  renumbered 
6(c)  (3). 

(c)  Section  7(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed 
and  section  7(a)(1)   is  renumbered  7(a). 

(d)  Section  14(c)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed 
and  section  14(d)   is  renumbered  14(c). 

(e)  Section  18(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  6(b)".  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "section  6(a)(6)",  and  by  aitrllUng 
out  "section  7(a)(1)"  and  insertlug  in  Ueu 
thereof  "section  7(a)." 

.NONDISCRIMINATION    ON   ACCOUNT    OF  ACS   IN 
GOVEENMZNT    EMPLOYMENT 

Sec.  12.  (a)(1)  The  second  sentence  of 
section  11(b)  of  the  Age  DiscrlnUnatlon  In 
Employment  Act  of  1967  la  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  term  also  means  (1)  any 
agent  of  such  a  person,  and  (2)  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  and  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  Staite,  but  such 
term  does  not  Include  the  United  States, 
or  a  corporation  wholly  owned  by  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States." 
'  (2)  Section  U(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  any  agency  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  except  that 
such  terms  shall  Include  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  and  the  systems  of 
State  and  local  employment  servioee  recelv- 
.ng  Federal  assistance." 

(3)  Section  16  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  figure  "$3,000,000,  '  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$6,000,000." 

(b)(1)  The  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  Is  amended  by  redeelgnat- 
ing  sections  15  and  16,  and  ail  references 
thereto,  u  section  16  and  section  17,  respec- 
tively. 

(2)  The  Age  Dlsorimlnatlon  in  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing Immediately  after  section  14  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Nom>ISCBIMINATION    ON    ACCOUNT    OF    AGK    IN 
rZDERAL  aOVKRNlCZNT  EMPLOY  MXNT 

"Ssc.  13.  (a)  All  personnel  actions  affecting 
employees  or  applicants  for  employment  (ex- 
cept with  regard  to  aliens  employed  outside 
the  limits  of  the  United  States)  in  mllitar>- 
department?  as  defined  In  section  103  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  In  executive  agencies 
(Other  than  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office) 
as  defined  In  section  lOfi  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (including  employeee  and  appli- 
cants for  employment  who  are  paid  from 
nonappropriated  funds) ,  In  the  United  States 


Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion, of  the  Oorermnent  of  the  Dlatrlet  of 
Oolumbta  haying  poatttooe  In  the  oonpetttlve 
•arrlce.  and  in  those  units  of  the  legHlatlve 
and  Judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
mant  having  positions  in  the  oompecttlve 
service,  and  in  the  XAbrary  of  Ooageta*  shall 
be  made  free  from  any  discrimination  baaed 
on  age. 

"(b)  E^icept  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
puloeeotlon,  the  ClvU  Smrlce  Commission  is 
autbotlaad  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  snb- 
aeotloa  (a)  through  approixrlate  remedies,  m- 
cludlng  reinstatement  or  hiring  of  employeee 
with  or  without  backpay,  as  will  effectuate 
the  policies  of  this  section.  The  ClvU  Service 
Commission  shall  issue  such  rules,  regtila- 
tlons,  orders,  and  instructions  as  it  deems 
neceesary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  its 
respomslbllltlee  under  this  section.  The  Civil 
Service  Commlaslon  shall — 

"(1)  be  reeponslble  for  the  review  and 
evaluation  ot  the  c^>eratlon  of  all  agency 
proc^ams  designed  to  carry  out  the  policy 
of  this  seotlon,  periodically  obtaining  and 
publishing  (on  at  least  a  semlanntial  basis) 
progress  reports  from  each  such  department, 
agency,  or  unit;  and 

"(2)  consult  with  and  solicit  the  reoocn- 
mendatlons  of  Interested  Individuals,  groups, 
and  organizations  relating  to  nondiscrimina- 
tion in  employment  on  account  of  age. 
The  head  of  each  such  department,  agency, 
or  unit  shall  comply  with  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, orders,  and  instructions  which  shall 
Include  a  ptrovlsion  that  an  employee  or  ap- 
plicant for  employment  shall  be  notified  of 
any  final  action  take.n  or  any  complaint  of 
discrimination  filed  by  him  thereunder. 
Reasonable  exemptions  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  may  be  established  by  the  Com- 
mission but  only  when  the  Commission  has 
established  a  maximum  age  requirement  on 
the  ba£ls  of  a  determination  that  age  is  a 
bona  fide  occupational  qualification  neoes- 
sary  to  the  performance  of  the  dutlee  ol  the 
position.  With  respect  to  employment  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  authorities  granted  in 
this  subsection  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion shall  be  exercised  by  the  Librarian  of 
Congress. 

"(c)  Any  persoiiS  aggrieved  may  l>nng 
a  civil  action  In  any  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction for  such  legal  or  equitable  relief  as 
will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

••fd)  WTicn  the  individual  has  not  filed  a 
corr' plaint  concerning  age  discrimination 
with  the  Commission,  no  civil  actio:,  may  be 
commenced  by  any  individiial  under  mis  sec- 
tion until  the  individual  has  given  the  C^om- 
mission  not  less  than  tlilrty  days  notice  uf 
an  Intent  to  file  such  action.  Such  notice 
shall  be  filed  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  alleged  unlawful  practice  oc- 
curred. Up>on  receiving  notice  of  intent  to 
sue,  the  Oommission  shall  promptly  notify 
all  persons  named  therein  as  prospective  de- 
fendants in  the  action  and  take  any  appro- 
priate action  to  assure  the  etimmatlon  of 
any  unlawful  practice. 

"(e)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  relieve  any  Government  agency  or  of- 
ficial of  the  responsibility  to  assure  nondis- 
crimination on  account  of  age  In  employ- 
ment as  required  under  any  provision  of 
Federal  law.". 

EnXCnVT    DATZ 

Sxc.  14.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act.  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after  enactment. 
On  and  after  the  date  of  enacstment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  is  authorlssed  to  promul- 
gate neoesaary  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
with  regard  to  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  at  this  point 
I  would  aak.  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  Dominick-Tait  substitute. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TAPT.  At  this  time,  Mr.  President, 
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I  yield  10  minutes  to  ihe  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ariaona  'Mr.  PA»>aN ) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
in  favor  of  the  Dominlcic-Taf  t  subetitute 
over  the  committee  bill.  I  feci  that  con- 
sideration of  amendments  to  the  I^iir 
Labor  Standards  Act  is  brought  up  by 
the  majority  at  an  unfortunate  tune.  We 
are  confronted  by  a  committee  bill 
which  would  extend  minimum  wage 
coverage  to  about  8.4  million  employees. 
I  have  seen  various  estimates  as  to  the 
Increases  in  the  annual  wage  bill.  A  con- 
servative estimate  seems  to  be  that  it 
would  increase  annual  wages  by  $4.2  bil- 
lion the  first  year.  $5  bilhon  the  second 
year,  and  $3.6  billion  the  third  year, 
or  a  total  of  $12,8  billion.  Frankly,  I  do 
not  know  the  cost  and  do  not  believe 
ani'one  does.  The  minority  views  es- 
timate that  the  direct  total  wage  cost 
would  be  $7.2  billion.  The  rippling  effect 
upon  the  wages  of  higher  paid  employees 
can  only  be  a  guess. 

Just  before  the  recess  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  Congress  rushed 
through  a  20-percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  with  increased  taxes 
for  such  to  be  paid  later.  Now,  just  prior 
to  the  Republican  Convention  we  are 
considering  a  mammoth  increase  m 
minimum  wages.  I  do  not  like  to  suggest 
political  motivation  for  votet^  on  these 
measures,  but  it  is  a  fact  of  our  political 
lives. 

It  is  my  sincere  opinion  that  there 
would  be  more  objective  consideration 
of  the  pending  legislation  if  it  were  de- 
layed until  alter  the  November  elec- 
tions. 

Personally,  I  oppose  any  increase  in 
minimum  wages  and  extension  of  cover- 
age at  this  ume.  Our  principal  foreign 
competitors  have  no  minimum  wage  laws 
comparable  to  those  in  this  Nation,  the 
balance  of  trade  with  those  countries  is 
alamung. 

While  I  am  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee,  I  have  taken 
the  time  and  effort  to  study  not  only  the 
committee's  majonty  and  minority  re- 
ports, but  also  the  testimony  presented 
at  the  hearings. 

I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  the 
views  of  Senators  Dominick,  Packwood, 
and  Taft.  However,  their  arguments 
would  apply  equally  to  support  the  posi- 
tion of  continuing  the  act  as  is.  I  will 
vote  for  the  "Dominick  substitute"  which 
substantially  conforms  to  the  House- 
passed  bill,  but  I  am  left  with  the  feeUng 
that  I  am  voting  for  the  lesser  of  two 
evils. 

In  reading  the  testimony,  I  have  been 
concerned  with  two  primary  goals.  I 
beUeve  we  have  to  broaden  the  economic 
opportunities  for  the  young,  the  disad- 
vantaged, the  impoverished  and  the  mar- 
ginal worker.  I  believe  we  want  to  reduce 
unemployment  and  bring  Inflation  under 
control.  We  must  attempt  to  relieve  our 
cities  of  their  financial  problems  caused 
in  part  by  high  welfare  costs  find  relief 
rolls.  We  must  attempt  to  accelerate  de- 
velopment in  our  rural  areas  and  restore 
farming  to  its  rightful  place  in  our 
economy. 


The  committee  bUl  works  contrary  to 
those  goals. 

I  now  turn  to  the  specific  industries 
upon  which  the  bill  will  have  the  greatest 
effect. 

rA»M  utao* 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion testified  that  no  group  would  be 
more  adversely  affected  by  the  enact- 
ment o/  tne  committee  bill  than  the 
iarmworkers.  The  committee  repwrt 
.states  that  the  bill  would  bring  £in  esti- 
mated 75.000  to  150.000  additional  farm- 
workers under  the  act.  The  minority 
\iews  to  that  report  states  that  under 
their  amendment  the  rate  for  farm- 
workers would  Increase  from  $1.30  to 
$1,60  60  days  after  enactment,  and  to 
$1,70  a  year  later.  The  additional  wage 
cost  over  2  years  would  be  about  $1.2 
billion,  compared  with  $7.2  bilhon  for 
the  committee  bill. 

I  have  some  personal  knowledge  about 
farming.  I  have  great  sympathy  for  the 
farm  laborer,  he  performs  a  lot  of  back- 
breaking  work.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
employment  of  these  people  with  mini- 
mum marketable  skills  drastically  re- 
duced if  not  eliminated. 

Let  us  look  at  one  example — the  re- 
sults of  rising  comparative  costs  in  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  competition 
with  Mexican  producers  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  U.S.  imports  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  Mexico  have  mcreased 
more  than  10  times  since  1956  and  are 
continuing  to  increase  at  an  escalating 
rate,  Th.e  committee  bill  would  further 
accelerate  this  trend  resulting  in  a  re- 
duction of  employment  in  agriculture  of 
hired  workers. 

We  are  all  concerned  about  the  depop- 
ulation of  many  rursil  areas  and  the  con- 
centration of  oiir  population  m  urban 
areas.  We  want  to  reverse  these  trends. 
We  are  all  concerned  about  the  inade- 
quate number  of  jobs  available  for  teen- 
agers during  the  summer  months.  An 
hievltable  consequence  of  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  would  be  to  reduce 
jobs  for  teenagers  and  would  accelerate 
the  movement  from  farms  to  cities. 

Employment  in  agriculture  Is  elastic 
because  of  the  a ,  udlablllty  of  new  labor- 
.5avmg  equipment,  machinery,  and  prac- 
tices which  have  been  adopted  by  many 
farmers.  I  ao  not  know  how  farmers  may 
find  the  large  amounts  of  capital  needed 
to  adopt  new  technology  but  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  costs  would  create  a  strong  in- 
centive for  them  to  do  so  and  would 
hasten  the  disemployment  of  hired 
workers  in  agriculture. 

The  committee  bill  also  amends  the 
premium  pay  for  overtime  (section  7)  to 
eliminate  certain  provisions  of  present 
law  particularly  in  agricultural  process- 
ing Industries.  The  costs  to  farmers  suid 
the  processing  of  their  products  is  sub- 
stantial. There  is  no  way  to  avoid  fluc- 
tuation in  work  per  day  or  week  on  farms. 
Crops  do  not  grow  on  an  8 -hour  day  or 
a  40-hour  week  basis.  If  the  processor 
chooses  to  work  only  8  hours  per  day  or 
40  hours  per  week  his  ability  to  handle 
farmer's  products  is  reduced.  If  the  proc- 
essor chooses  to  pay  the  overtime  the 
additional  costs  wiU  be  passed  on  to 
farmers  and  consumers. 
Tbe   Vegetable   Growers'   Association 


simunarizes  the  effect  of  Increased  mini, 
mums  aiui  overtime  pay  on  fanners: 

First,  rorctng  smaller,  marginal  produom 
ovit  of  business:  second,  forcing  some  pn. 
ducers  to  shift  to  other  less  labor  Intenslvt 
crops  at  a  possible  reduction  in  income  to 
them  thtis  aggravating  the  surplus;  thW, 
undermining  Incentive  methods  of  paymtnt 
which  will  require  growers  to  pay  some  wort- 
en  more  than  their  productivity  warrants; 
increasmg  farmers  record-keeping  requln. 
ments;  &ltb,  Increasing  competition  from 
foreign  produced  agricultural  commodities. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  testified: 
There  are  two  reasons  why  loss  of  employ. 
ment  would  be  particularly  severe  In  agricul- 
ture. The  current  agricultural  mmimum  li 
$1.30,  The  proposed  $2.20  rate  represents  an 
increase  of  73  percent. 

According  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration the  5,400,000  small  busi- 
nesses of  this  cotmtry  provide  40  percent 
of  national  employment.  In  January  1971, 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  conducted  two  nationwide  sur* 
veys  of  Its  membership  to  determine  their 
views  upon  any  increase  in  the  Federal 
minimum  wage.  Eighty-four  percent 
voiced  opposition  to  any  increase  In 
the  minimum.  A  minimum  wage  increase 
does  not  add  to  the  national  wealth,  but 
rather  onlj-  redistributes  its  flow  or  place- 
ment. The  question  is  just  how  it  will 
be  funded.  Addressing  themselves  to  this 
question,  responsible  economists  point 
out  several  alternative  approaches  which 
might  be  followed.  Businesses  may  ab- 
sorb the  increased  costs  out  of  profits, 
lay  off  less  productive  workers  or  cut- 
back on  their  hours  of  work,  increase 
prices  or  elect  to  close  down.  With  re- 
quest to  the  first  alternative — absorb  the 
increased  cost  out  of  profits — the  euisww 
is  extremely  doubtful.  According  to  the 
survey  small  firms  are  only  now  begin- 
ning to  make  a  slow  or  uncertain  re- 
cover>'  from  the  painful  and  protracted 
squeeze  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected over  the  past  several  years. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  testified: 
The  Increases  proposed  In  S1861  could 
have  serlotia  harmful  effects  for  the  econo- 
my. In  o\rr  judgment.  In  order  to  mitigate 
the  effects  of  this  Increase,  many  employen 
affected  could  well  adopt  ways  to  reduce 
tbe  number  of  their  employees.  Some  small 
businesses  might  give  up  altogether.  Others 
might  be  deterred  from  starting  up. 

RXTAILIMa 

The  committee  blU  has  a  tremendous 
effect  upon  the  small  retailer.  Present 
law  does  not  cover  retail  enterprises  with 
annual  gross  sales  of  less  than  $250,000, 
The  committee  bill  extends  coverage  to 
enterprises  with  annual  sales  of  $150,000. 
This  amendment  would  add  to  coverage 
an  estimated  2  million  workers.  The 
committee  rejected  a  proposal  that  FLflA 
be  amended  by  repealing  the  special  stu- 
dent certification  program  and  replace 
it  with  a  blanket  subminlmum  wage  o( 
Si. 60  or  80  percent  of  the  statutory  rate 
for  yoimg  people  below  the  age  of  18  and 
for  full-time  students  up  to  the  age  of  21. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  some 
changes  have  been  made  in  this  respect 
However,  this  problem  still  exists. 

Retailing  can  and  does  provide  decent 
job  opportimlties  for  our  young  people, 
the  age  group  which  is  suffering  serious 
and  increasing  unemployment.  The  un- 
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emntoyment  rate  for  16-  and  H-year- 
MTiT  about  18  percent. 
"^^^Lan  RetaU  Federation  testl- 

'^taUing.  one  of  the  last  large  industries 
"^vered  by  FLSA.  beUeves  that  the 
'''„!!.r,t  of  wages  accordmg  to  what  an  em- 
?io^  it^^c^  IS  a  valid  basis  of  remu- 
P^-^Ts  an  employee's  productivity  in- 
?S£.  then  hi.  w4"  Should  be  raised. 

The  reduction  hi  the  dollar  volume 
'pst  brings  under  coverage  those  small 
;»rea  which  because  of  their  size,  loca- 
timTaad  customer  traffic,  sufficient  sales 
nM  employee  hours  are  not  produced  to 
Zet  minimum  wage  standards.  These 
Sloyers  are  already  pressed  to  provide 
additional  employee  benefits  such  as  the 
large  increase  in  social  security  pay- 
niente.  unemployment  taxes,  and  others. 
These  employers  costs  are  now  such  that 
the  additional  cost  of  mhiimum  wage 
coverage  could  only  force  them  to  either 
reduce  the  number  of  employees  or  go 
out  of  business.  Small  Bushiess  Admin- 
istration statistics  show  that  in  1969,  a 
total  of  9.154  business  failures,  4,070 
were  in  retailing — almost  50  percent.  In 
1971,  there  were  10.321  small  business 
failures,  4,428  or  43  percent  were  retail 
finns.  One  of  the  major  reasons  for  these 
failures  was  the  increased  costs  of  doing 
business,  including  wa«e8. 

Retailing,  as  we  all  know,  is  in  many 
respects  a  unique  industry.  Its  success 
or  failure  depends  upon  the  genius  of  the 
owner  in  scheduling  work  to  meet  the 
^ims  of  the  buying  public.  Each  of  us 
patronize  the  retail  store — ^we  sometimes 
go  in  to  buy  and  find  a  surplus  of  sales 
clerks  sitting  idly  by  waiting  for  custom- 
ers. At  other  times  we  cannot  get  waited 
upon  and  we  leave  with  the  thought  that 
the  store  provides  lousy  service  and  vow 
never  to  return. 

The  retail  and  service  industries,  which 
encompass  most  small  businesses,  have 
large  labor  costs.  Labor  costs  averE«e 
more  than  60  percent  of  operating  costs 
in  the  retail  industry.  A  large  proportion 
of  their  labor  force  consists  of  the  un- 
skilled, the  marginal  workers,  and.  in 
summer  vacation  periods,  the  youth. 
.\bout  50  percent  of  employees  of  retail 
firms  now  earn  less  thaji  $2  an  hour. 

The  giant  chains  may  be  able  to  ab- 
sorb the  cost  of  the  committee  bill,  but 
the  small  businesses  cannot. 

This  is  another  already  depressed  in- 
dustry, the  majority  of  its  employees  fall- 
ing into  the  category  of  marginal  work- 
ers. Hotel  occupancies  were  55  percent  In 
1970  with  monthly  statistics  showing  an 
additional  7-percent  drop  during  1971. 
The  hotel  industry  has  experienced  very 
low  return  on  investment  ratios.  Payroll 
expenses  average  nearly  40  percent.  It 
lias  incieased  productivity  to  some  extent 
by  decreasing  the  number  of  maids, 
housekeepers,  bellmen,  and  maintenance. 
but  some  essential  services  must  be  main- 
tained. A  large  increase  in  Federal  min- 
imum wage  could  only  further  increase 
the  number  of  tmemployed  who  because 
of  their  lack  of  skills  have  nowhere  to  go 
but  to  the  welfare  rolls. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  an  additional  3 
minutes. 


The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  3  minutes. 

RBSTAtrBAMTS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  restaurant  todustry 
is  the  third  largest  industry  in  the  retail 
field  employing  about  3V2  million  persons 
in  more  than  390,000  commercial  food 
service  units.  It  is  also  an  uidustry  with 
a  high  amount  of  bankruptcy  with  940 
going  through  such  in  1970.  The  general 
public  sees  only  the  waiters  and  bus 
employees  who  because  of  tips  receive 
incomes  above  the  Federal  mlnlmums. 
However,  over  50  percent  of  their  em- 
ployees work  in  the  kitchens  where  the 
largest  group  are  the  dish  and  pot 
washers.  These  employees  generally  have 
no  sklUs,  often  speak  little  English,  and 
can  be  replaced  by  mechanization.  When 
large  increases  in  mlnlmimi  wage  are 
Imposed,  these  employees  are  thrown 
into  the  welfare  rolls. 

The  committee  bill  would  extend 
coverage  but  not  overtime  to  an  estimated 
1,200,000  domestic  service  employees — 
excluding  babysitters.  The  committee 
majority  finds  constitutional  basis  for 
coverage  hi  the  commerce  clause,  on 
grounds  that  cleaning  product  sales 
affect  commerce  and  domestic  employ- 
ment releases  other  persons  to  work  In 
commerce.  I  had  thought  that  the  com- 
merce clause  had  been  extended  to  Its 
outermost  Ihnits,  but  this  breaks  all 
bounds. 

I  Just  cannot  Imagine  the  housewife 
struggling  with  the  paperwork  which 
would  be  required  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment if  domestics  are  brought  under  the 
act.  I  can  Imagine  that  housewife  giving 
her  husband  the  alternative  of  either 
filling  out  the  forms  or  dispensing  with 
the  domestic  and  his  perf  ormhig  half  the 
housework.  It  has  also  been  my  Impres- 
sion that  the  domestic  is  in  so  short  sup- 
ply and  so  great  demand  that  they  can 
ordinarily  set  their  own  wages. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Hod«son  makes  It 
quite  evident  that  his  department  does 
not  desire  coverage  of  domestics.  He 
testified : 

First,  enforcement  would  be  unusuaUy 
troublesome.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  en- 
force a  nitnimiim  for  such  domestic  em- 
ployees In  the  same  way  such  enforcement  Is 
carried  out  In  other  Industries.  Such  enforce- 
ment would  be  difficult  and  expensive  and  In 
fact  moet  such  Investigations  would  mvolve 
only  a  single  worker.  Second,  the  impact  of 
this  extension  of  coverage  on  their  employ- 
ment opportunities  whom  such  an  extension 
13  designed  to  benefit  Is  an  unexplored  area. 
Such  an  extension  very  well  could  adversely 
affect  the  employment  opportunities  of 
domestic  workers. 

To  put  it  more  bluntly,  it  is  my  judg- 
ment that  most  domestics  would  be  re- 
leased to  go  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

While  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
imagine  that  the  Senate  would  accept 
coverage  of  domestic  workers  it  does  il- 
lustrate the  lengths  to  which  the  com- 
mittee bill  goes  to  an  intent  to  establish 
a  high  minimum  wage  and  eliminate  all 
possible  exemptions. 

STAIX  AND  LOCAL  GOVTUfiMXtn  XMPLOTXSS 

The  extension  of  coverage  to  some  5 
million  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees Is  particularly  offensive  to  me. 
This  is  a  massive  intrusion  of  the  Fed- 


eral Qovemment  into  State  and  local 
goverrmiental  affairs.  State  and  local  of- 
ficials can  better  appreciate  the  differ- 
ences In  the  cost  of  living  which  vary 
widely  between  States. 

I  have  searched  the  hearings  to  find 
any  responsible  testimony  with  respect 
to  the  inclusion  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees.  Other  thEin  in  the 
comments  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  I 
have  found  none.  The  Secretary  says, 

We  cannot  support  this  proposal. 

He  testified  further  that— 

It  would  certainly  Involve  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment m  the  regulation  of  the  function  of 
State  and  local  governments.  To  extend  such 
coverage  would  Impinge  unduly  upon  the 
federal  system  of  our  nation.  The  adminis- 
tration Is  concerned  about  the  vitality  and 
vlablUty  of  State  and  local  governments.  We 
want  to  reinforce  their  responalbUlty  and 
responslveneia.  Federal  government  regula- 
tion of  wages  of  state  and  local  government 
employees  would  be  at  croea-purposes  with 
those  goals  and  woxild  tend  to  weaken  our 
system  of  federalism. 

Yet  the  committee  majority  would  ex- 
tend coverage  to  almost  5  million  em- 
ployees in  the  pubhc  sector.  It  devotes 
most  of  its  attention  to  proving  its  action 
to  be  constitutional  rather  than  to  need 
an  effect  of  such  coverage. 

The  minority  cites  many  examples  of 
the  ridiculous  effect  upon  specific  occu- 
pations. It  also  sets  forth  tables  showing 
occupations  with  entrance  level  rates  of 
less  than  $1.60  per  hour  in  the  various 
regions  and  States.  I  recommend  to  all 
Senators  that  they  look  at  these  tables 
before  voting  on  minimum  wage  legisla- 

tiCKl. 

CONCLUSION 

Econcwnists  have  consistently  warned 
that  minimum-wage  regulations  have 
harmful  effects — employment  oppor- 
tunities are  restricted  by  pricing  the 
least  productive  and  needed  workers  out 
of  the  market. 

Dr.  Milton  Friedman  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  has  referred  to  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  of  1938  as  the  "most 
antiblack  law  on  otir  statute  books — ^in 
Its  effect — not  its  mtent." 

Prof.  Paul  A.  Samuelson  of  MIT  haa 
asked  "what  good  does  it  do  a  black 
youth  to  know  that  an  employer  must 
pay  him  $1.60  per  hour  if  the  fact  that 
he  must  be  paid  that  amount  is  what 
keeps  him  from  getting  a  job." 

The  same  statement  is  equally  awli- 
cable  to  domestic  workers,  to  farmwork- 
ers, to  youth  hi  general,  to  retail  and 
service  workers.  State  and  local  employ- 
ees, and  to  older  workers  who  wish  to 
supplement  their  social  security  benefits 
and  small  pensions.  The  disillusionment 
is  now  multiplied  as  we  consider  a  bill 
which  raises  minimiim.«i  to  $2.20  per  hour. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the 
effect  of  the  comnoittee  bill  on  emidoy- 
ment  among  youth.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  testified: 

tJnem^Jloyment  among  yomth  haa  been  on* 
of  the  moet  peralstent  and  growing  man- 
poww  problems  of  this  Nation.  The  youtli 
unemployment  rate  haa  grown  alarmingly  In 
the  paat  decade.  BeXc»-e  the  early  alztlee  tha 
unemployment  rate  for  theee  young  people 
was  already  at  two  or  three  time*  the  level 
of  that  for  adults.  Since  1968,  however,  the 
rate  has  oonaUtently  been  four  and  even  five 
timed   greater.   In   March    1971   there   were 
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516.000  16  aiid  17  year  olds  who  were  unem- 
ployed. This  was  19  percent  of  this  a«e 
group's  labor  force  as  compared  with  6.1  per- 
cent unemployed  among  adult  workers. 

Traditionally  youth  finds  employment 
In  i^naii  business,  retailing,  restaurants, 
hotels,  and  the  farms.  Yet  the  committee 
bill  by  raising  minimums,  and  extending 
coverage  has  effectively  cut  off  opportu- 
nities for  youth  in  these  industries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  an 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  minimum 
wage  legislation  oegan  in  the  depression 
era.  If  there  ever  was  a  sound  basis  for 
such  leffislailon,  the  principles  certainly 
would  not  apply  in  today'.s  inflation  econ- 
om>-.  I  know  that  some  will  argue  that 
unemployment  is  high  today  at  5' 2  pei"- 
cent.  but  it  is  evident  that  unemployment 
would  be  much  lower  if  it  were  not  for 
the  minimum  wage  law  which  has  elimi- 
nated many  jobs  which  able-bodie;d  per- 
sons would  be  willing  to  take. 

The  bill  iis  it  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee is  a  classic  in  political  and  eco- 
nomic deception. 

It  Is  advantageous  to  big  business,  big 
labor,  and  big  agriculture  because  It  will 
drive  out  competition. 

It  is  detrimental  to  the  poor,  to  the 
average  consiomer,  to  the  small  farmer, 
and  to  the  small  businessman. 

It  is  a  further  extension  of  the  tenta- 
cles of  big  brother  government  into  the 
affairs  of  States  and  municipalities. 

This  proposal  is  another  of  those  ploys 
which  raise  the  hopes  of  the  poor,  but 
which  only  hurt  the  very  people  we  are 
told  it  will  help. 

This  bill  will  increase  unemployment, 
it  will  accelerate  inflation,  it  wUl  further 
damage  our  efforts  to  compete  in  world 
trade,  and  it  will  do  damage  to  our  sys- 
tem of  government. 

In  short,  the  results  will  be  that  the 
poor  wUl  become  poorer,  and  the  Nation 
certainly  will  be  no  richer. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
'  S.  473)  to  amend  the  Automobile  Infor- 
mation Disclosure  Act  to  make  its  pro- 
visions applicable  to  the  possessions  of 
the  United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9092)  to 
provide  an  equitable  system  for  fixing 
and  adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  for  pre- 
vailing rate  employees  of  the  Qovein- 
ment.  and  for  other  purposes;  asked  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr. 
White,  Mr.  Gross,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  message  further  announced  that 


the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12202)  to  increase  the  contribution  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  costs  of 
health  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes; 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Dttlski.  Mr.  Hin- 
DERSON,  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr.  Gross,  and  Mr. 
Hill  IS  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  July  19.  1972,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  'S.  2359)  for  the 
relief  of  Willard  O.  Brown. 


FAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <S.  1861)  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  to  extend  its  protection  to 
additional  employees,  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $2.25  an  hour,  to  provide 
for  an  8-hour  workday,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  \ield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
voted  for  S.  1861  in  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  only  after 
carefully  weighing  all  the  arguments  for 
and  against  the  proposed  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  and  the  extended  cover- 
age. 

I  support  the  decision  to  raise  the 
basic  minimum  wage  to  $2  and  then  to 
S2.20  because  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  on  balance,  that  increase 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  Nation. 

President  Nixon's  proposal  for  reform 
of  our  welfare  system,  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  provides  that 
the  breadwinner  in  a  family  of  four 
would  have  to  be  fully  employed  in  a  job 
that  pays  at  least  $2.08  an  hour  before 
lus  fanuly  would  become  ineligible  for 
supplemental  welfare  assistance.  In  sub- 
stance, the  administration  has  deter- 
mined that  a  worker,  employed  full 
time,  would  have  to  earn  more  than  $2 
an  hour  to  bring  his  family  of  four  above 
the  poverty  level.  I  feel  our  economy- 
will  be  strengthened  if  we  are  able  to 
help  more  persons  to  become  taxpayers 
instead  of  welfare  recipients. 

In  Addition,  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  provided  figures  that  demonstrate 
that  the  minimum  wage  of  $1.60  set  in 
1966  has  risen  to  a  1972  equivalent  of 
$2.07  because  of  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  during  that  period.  That  figure 
can  be  expected  to  increase  to  about  $2.20 
in  a  year  from  now.  even  if  we  are  suc- 
cessful in  slowing  the  rate  of  Inflaton. 
Thus,  it  could  be  argued  that  the  measure 
before  us  simply  is  making  an  adjustment 
to  the  cost-of-living  increase,  rather 
than  actually  increasing  the  miiumum 
wage. 


Another  provision  of  Importance  in 
the  committee  bill  Is  the  malntemujce 
of  the  existing  youth  student  dlffertt- 
tial.  The  present  law  provides  for  the 
issuance  of  certificates  that  permit  the 
employment  of  full-time  students  on  a 
part-time  or  full-time  btisls  during  vaca- 
tion periods  in  retail  and  service  estab- 
lishments and  in  agricultural  activities 
at  85  percent  of  the  minimum  wage. 

A  recent  study  has  disclosed  that  only 
42  percent  of  the  student  hours  certJfled 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  to  be  paid  at 
the  submlnimum  rate  were  actually  being 
used.  Our  students  and  other  young  peo- 
ple should  be  released  from  the  status 
of  second-class  citizenship  that  Is  estab- 
lished by  second-class  wages. 

I  reject  the  argiunent  that  a  lower  dif- 
ferential applied  to  all  young  people  will 
create  more  jobs  in  this  time  of  high 
unemployment.  Studies  completed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show  there 
is  a  correlation  between  the  general  state 
of  the  economy  and  the  tmemployment 
profile  of  adult  workers — BLS  Bulletins 
1957  and  1970. 

On  June  29  of  this  year,  I  submitted 
for  the  Record  a  letter  I  received  from 
leaders  of  three  organizations  that  rep- 
resent yoimg  Americans.  The  leaders  of 
the  three  organizations  felt  their  vie;rs 
on  the  matter  of  the  youth  differential 
had  not  been  aired  adequately,  and  they 
asserted  their  opposition  to  a  youth  dif- 
ferential. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  again 
take  the  time  to  read  that  letter,  which 
appears  on  page  23151  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  29,  1972. 

I  do  have  one  resen-ation  uith  the 
committee  bill,  and  on  Monday  I  intro- 
duced in  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Randolph,  Pearson,  and  Burdick, 
Amendment  No.  1318  to  S.  1861.  Since 
that  time,  Senators  McIntyre  and  Mc- 
Gee  have  asked  to  Join  as  cosponsors, 
and  several  other  Senators  have  assured 
me  of  their  support  for  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  would  preserve  the 
$250,000  gross  sales  test  exemption  for 
the  small  businesses  of  this  country. 
That  is  the  level  contained  in  the  present 
law.  The  committee  bill  proix>ses  to 
reduce  that  level  to  $150,000  in  four 
stages  over  a  3 -year  period. 

I  had  intended  to  call  up  my  amend- 
ment for  action  on  Monday,  but  as  you 
know,  I  was  imable  to  win  recognitiai 
from  the  chair  before  the  Taft-Dominick 
substitute  was  placed  before  the  Senate. 

Although  the  Taft-Dominick  sub- 
stitute contains  language  that  would 
also  preserve  the  present  small  business 
exemption,  it  contains  other  proposals 
that  go  far  beyond  the  relief  I  feel  is 
needed  for  the  small  biisinesses  of 
America. 

In  short,  my  amendment  will  give 
Members  of  the  Senate  the  opportunity 
to  continue  the  present  small  business 
exemption  to  the  minimum  wage  law 
without  having  to  accept  the  other  pro- 
posals contained  in  the  Taft-Dominick 
substitute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  like  to  recaU  M 
the  Senator  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey    'Mr.   Williams)    and  I — and  I 
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Lnator  from  Nevada 

Snan  of  the  SmaU  Business  Commit- 

?^ISd  I  am  its  ranking  minority  mem- 

C!'   nmnoBe  to  accept  that  amendment 

STlSSTwrn  be  part  of  the  bill.  We 

a^Srecl^  the  situation  and  are  pre- 

nared  to  go  forward  with  it. 

^^    STAFFORD.    I    appreciate    the 

statement   of    the   Senator    from    New 

^  The  amendment  I  have  offered  to  the 
committee  biU  Is  a  clear  way  of  pro- 
Sg  important  and  necessary  features 
STth?  committee  biU.  while  stUl  main- 
taining relief  for  small  businesses. 

Ftor  that  reason,  I  want  to  remind 
my  coUeagues  that  I  plan  to  offer  my 
amendment  tomorrow,  as  provided  by 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  we 
reached  yesterday,  immediately  after  the 
Taft-Dominick  substitute  is  defeated,  as 

I  hope  it  will  be. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  back  such  time 
as  I  liave  not  used,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  with 
great  reluctance,  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  the  Stafford-Randolph  amendment 
which  would  retain  an  exemption  for  in- 
dependentlv  owned  small  businesses  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stano- 

ards  Act. 

When  I  introduced  S.  1861  origmally. 
the  bill  would  have  eliminated  the  ex- 
emption entirely.  As  I  said  at  that  time, 
the  bill  was  drafted  to  require  all  exempt 
employers  to  come  forward  to  justify 
the  continuation  of  their  exemptions. 

Although  I  can  conceive  of  few  bet- 
ter services  we  could  perform  for  the 
working  poor  of  this  Nation  than  to 
legislate  fuU  coverage  for  all  American 
workers  under  the  act,  I  appreciate  the 
concerns  and  fears  expressed  in  behalf 
of  the  independently  owned  small  busi- 
nesses, many  of  whom  are  struggling 
themselves,  to  make  ends  meet. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  candor,  I  will  vote 
for  this  amendment  because  it  is  a  raiich 
more  responsible  approach  to  the  legiti- 
mate conflicting  needs  of  two  important 
segments  of  society— the  low-wage 
worker,  and  the  small,  independent  busi- 
nessman—than the  provisions  of  the 
House-passed  bill  which  would  also  ex- 
empt smaller  imits  of  multimillion-dollar 
chain  operations.  It  is  an  honest  ap- 
proach to  the  Issues  raised  by  this  legis- 
lation and  offers  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  an  alternative  to  the  shotgun,  re- 
gressive type  of  approach,  as  embodied 
in  the  bUl  passed  by  the  other  body. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
agree  with  the  principles  embodied  in 
S.  1861  and  would  be  inclined  to  vote 
against  this  amendment.  I  ask  them  to 
consider  the  alternatives,  however,  and 
to  consider  the  reasons  that  I,  as  spon- 
sor and  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  am  pre- 
pared to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  to  preser\'e 
the  present  annual  receipts  test  as  out- 
lined in  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  I 
want  to  encourage  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port its  adoption. 

The  need  to  provide  a  decent  working 
wage  for  all  Americana  has  been  well 
documented  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey,  chairman  of  the 
Senate    Labor    Subcommittee    and   the 


manager  of  this  bill,  I  would  agree  there 
is  a  need  to  raise  the  minimum  wage 
above  the  level  generally  acknowledged 
as  poverty  subsistence.  Yet.  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  it  is  equally  Important  to 
insure  that  the  small  employer,  one  who 
hires  an  average  of  eight  or  less  workers, 
can  continue  to  maintain  his  present 
level  of  employment  without  reducing  his 
profit  margin,  raising  his  prices,  or  clos- 
ing his  doors. 

Mr.  President,  the  supporters  ol  the 
bill  argue  that  if  the  annual  receipts  test 
is  lowered  to  $150,000  from  the  present 
$250,000,  there  will  still  be  over  1  million 
small  bushiesses  who  will  not  be  reqmred 
to  pay  the  minimum  wage.  But  with 
adoption  of  the  reduced  test,  which  would 
become  fully  effective  at  the  end  of  4 
years,  there  will  be  nearly  345.000  small 
businessmen  paying  the  minimum  wage 
for  the  first  time. 

These  employers  pay  the  wages  of 
over  11  million  workers  in  this  country, 
and  their  labor  costs  amount  to  nearly 
two-thirds  of  their  total  operating  ex- 
penses. While  these  small  businesses  are 
among  the  most  competitive  in  our  econ- 
omy, their  profit  margins  are  among  the 
lowest.  So  tenuous  is  the  financial  secu- 
rity of  these  concerns  that  in  1971,  over 
10.000  were  forced  to  close  then:  doors, 
an  alarmingly  high  rate  of  failure. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  receipts  test  is 
lowered,  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  de- 
termine what  the  economic  impact  on 
these  employers  would  be.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  testimony  submitted  during  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  which  discusses 
what  I  believe  to  be  major  factors  in 
helping  to  form  a  position  on  this  aspect 
of  the  committee  bill.  We  do  not  know 
how  many  workers  would  lose  their  Jobs 
with  enactment  of  this  provision.  Nor  do 
we  know  how  many  bushiesses.  groesing 
under  $250,000  each  year,  would  have  to 
close  theh*  doors. 

Finally,  we  do  not  know  how  many  wHi- 
sumers,  living  to  small,  rural  towns  across 
the  Nation,  depending  on  the  smaD  busi- 
nessman for  vital  goods  and  servlcea, 
would  be  affected. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment will  not  restilt  in  price  increases, 
employee  displacement,  or  any  of  the 
other  conditions  we  find  all  too  prevalent 
in  an  economy  struggling  to  halt  spiral- 
ing  Inflation  and  unemployment.  Neither 
will  tt  result  in  placing  yet  another  obsta- 
cle in  the  path  of  our  Nation's  small  busi- 
ness concerns. 

However,  our  proposal  insures  that  the 
small  businessman,  hard  hit  by  adverse 
economic  conditions,  will  continue  to 
have  the  protection  imder  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  he  has  enjoyed  for  34 
years.  Its  enactment  vt'lll  insure  that  mil- 
lions of  consumers  and  workers  in  the 
small  towns  of  this  Nation  can  continue 
to  work  and  buy  locally,  without  having 
to  Join  the  migration  to  urban  centers. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  retain  the  $230,- 
000  minimum  exemption  for  small  busi- 
ness, and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me 
for  2  minutes  on  the  substitute? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  on  the  subrtitute.  ... 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sure the  Soiator  from  Vermont  that 
what  he  refers  to  as  the  small  business 
amendment  is  in  our  suiistitute.  Second, 
I  tried  and  I  did  introduce,  and  we  had  a 
roUcall  vote  on  that  very  same  amend- 
ment in  committee,  and  It  was  rejected.  I 
got  only  four  votes  for  it.  one  of  which 
was  the  vote  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, as  I  recalL 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  The  SensUor's  recol- 
lection is  correct. 

Mr.  EKDMINICK.  I  can  well  understand 
the  Senator's  desire  to  do  that,  and  since 
it  is  in  the  substitute  I  hope  he  changes 
his  mind  and  supports  it.  That  is  what 
we  have  tried  to  do  in  the  substitute. 

I  will  take  a  little  time  later  to  speak 
on  the  substitute  and  give  an  analysis  of 
it.  but  at  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  substitute  as  amended,  and 
as  modified,  be  printed  so  it  will  be  avail- 
able for  all  Senators  tomorrow.  If  there 
are  further  amendments  I  would  Include 
those,  but  at  least  the  ones  completed  al- 
ready. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes  on  the  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  these  facts  speciflcally  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  ^Mr. 
Taft) . 

During  the  debate  yesterday  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  made  reference  to  a  study 
made  by  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Labor  on  the  effects  of  an  mcrease  in 
the  New  York  State  minimum  wage  ap- 
plicable to  retaU  stores  in  1957.  It  was 
contended  that  this  study  proved  that  in- 
creases in  the  minimum  wage,  such  as 
proposed  in  S.  1861,  would  have  adverse 
effects  on  employment.  Since  this  is 
really  the  crux  of  the  difference  of  view 
between  those  who  support  the  commit- 
tee bill  and  those  who  support  the  sub- 
stitute, I  think  the  facts  with  respect  to 
the  New  York  State  study  ought  to  be 
made  clear  in  the  record. 

On  February  1,  1957.  the  New  York 
State  minimiun  wage  appUcable  to  retail 
stores  was  raised  as  follows:  The  rate  for 
stores  In  New  York  City,  which  prenously 
was  75  cents  an  hour,  was  raised  to  $1. 
The  upstate  rate,  which  previously  was  65 
cents  or  70  cents  an  hour,  depending  on 
location,  was  raised  to  90  cents  an  hour, 
effective  February  1.  1»57,  and  $1  per 
hour  effective  February  1,  1958. 

Several  points  should  be  made  about 
these  figures.  In  the  first  place,  at  the 
time  involved,  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  did  not  apply  to  any  retail  or  service 
stores.  Thus  New  York  stores  located  near 
State  Ihies  were  competing  against  stores 
in  other  States  which  were  not  subject  to 
any  Federal  minimum  wage.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  New  York  r»te  was  apph- 
cable  to  all  retail  stores,  regardless  of 
gross  volume.  There  was  no  exception,  as 
there  is  in  the  present  FWeral  law,  for 
stores  doing  less  than  $250,000  gross  vol- 
ume. 

The  importance  of  this  difference 
needs  to  he  emphasized  because  about 
80  percent  of  aU  retail  Btores  In  the  SUte 
liad  fewer  than  eight  employees  and. 
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generally  speaking:,  stores  with  fewer 
than  eight  employees  woiild  prob«kbIy  not 
meet  the  $260,000  gross  voltime  test. 

Third,  depending  on  the  location  of 
the  store,  the  Increase  Involved  amounted 
to  between  33^3  percent  and  40  percent 
in  1  year.  That  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  Increase  which  would  be  re- 
quired imder  8. 1861. 

The  study  which  has  been  referred  to 
examined  the  effects  of  this  Increase  on 
employment  in  retail  stores  during  1957. 
It  showed  that,  as  could  be  expected,  em- 
ployers did  make  some  adjustments  to 
comperisate  for  increased  minimum  wage 
costs.  But  looked  at  In  perspective,  the 
adjustments  were  clearly  minimal.  Thus, 
out  of  625,000  potentially  affected  em- 
ployees, the  study  foimd  that  951  had 
been  laid  off  and  that  517  who  voluntarily 
quit  were  not  replaced.  That  works  out 
to  a  percentage  of  0.24  percent  of  all 
jobs  affected.  All  the  other  adjustments 
were  primarily  in  the  number  of  hours 
worked  per  week,  and  much  of  this  repre- 
sented a  reduction  in  overtime. 

Even  this  small  change  does  not  take 
Into  account  other  compensating 
changes  in  employment  which  may  have 
been  made  but  were  whoUy  unrelated 
to  the  minimum  wage  factor.  In  that 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
during  1957  overall  employment  in  the 
retail  industry  actually  Increased  from 
813.800  to  827.100. 

Under  the  circiunstances.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  don't  think  the  study  of  the  New 
York  experience  In  1957  furnishes  any 
support  for  those  who  contend  that  the 
committee  biU  would  have  adverse  em- 
ployment effects.  Indeed,  the  fact  that 
the  committee  bill  will  not  affect  very 
small  stores — when  the  Stafford  amend- 
ment is  voted  on,  the  present  $250,000 
test  will  remain — makes  the  New  York 
study  practically  Irrevelant,  since  so 
many  of  the  stores  covered  by  New  York 
State  would  be  exempt  from  Federal  law. 
Another  difference  which  precludes  using 
the  New  York  study  as  a  basis  for  pro- 
jecting any  adverse  employment  effects 
on  S.  1861  is  that  the  increases  proposed 
under  S.  1861  su-e  much  less  drastic  than 
those  which  became  effective  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  1957  in  New  York.  Thus,  instead  of 
a  33*^-  to  40-percent  Increase  during  1 
year,  under  3.  1861  for  retail  stores  with 
gross  volume  of  lees  than  $1  million  the 
increase  would  be  12.5  percent  during  the 
first  year,  with  further  like  increases 
during  the  next  2  years. 

We  are  msUcing  a  verj*  modest  in- 
crease. By  virtue  of  all  those  facts,  which 
I  felt  shoxild  be  spread  upon  the  Recchd, 
we  do  not  feel  the  New  York  study  made 
15  years  ago  is  a  germane  consideration 
in  respect  to  the  likely  effect  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  have  no  desire  to  carry  on  fiurther 
debate  with  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
It  does  appear  from  the  Senator's  state- 
ment that  there  was  some  effect  on  the 
employment  situation,  although  there 
may  be  situations  in  New  York  to  nullify 
the  effect  somewhat. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  really  is  that  we 
are  dealing  here  In  an  area  which  Is  very 
difficult  unless  we  have  before  us  a  very 
comprehensive  study,  and  I  know  of  none 


that  has  been  made  that  would  lead  one 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  effect. 
It  seems  to  me  various  economic  factors 
are  involved,  such  as  the  motivation  that 
comes  to  every  small  businessman  and 
every  small  employer,  especially  as  to 
saving  money  and  keeping  prices  down 
to  be  competitive.  This,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  indicate  that  there  must  be  an 
effect. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  ask.  If  I 
may,  since  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Is  on  the  floor,  as  an 
advocate  of  freer  trade  and  lowering  of 
tariff  barriers,  would  it  not  be  his  opin- 
ion that  the  situation  to  which  he  refers 
in  his  ow^n  State  of  New  York,  whereby 
he  says  the  raises  there  brought  about  a 
disparity  between  that  State  and  adjoin- 
ing States,  would  be  the  effect  mter- 
natlonally  if  we  raised  the  minimum 
wage,  recognizing  the  fact  that  multi- 
national corporations  have  been  going 
abroad? 

As  a  member  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. I  have  listened  to  more  than  one 
chairman  of  a  board  say  they  were 
forced  to  go  abroad  to  take  advantage 
of  the  productivity  of  foreign  workers 
who  were  paid  far  less  than  American 
workers  were  paid. 

This  situation  happens  just  south  of 
the  border.  Two  or  three  electronic  com- 
panies that  I  know  of  have  left  the  State 
of  Arizona,  where  the  Federal  rmnimum 
wage  law  of  $1.60  had  applied,  and 
went  down  to  Mexico,  where  they  could 
hire  nearly  equally  competent  workers 
at  30  cents  an  hour.  They  closed  up  shop 
and  moved  south  of  the  border. 

Presidents  of  several  electronic  cor- 
porations testified  before  the  Finance 
Committee  that  they,  too,  had  taken 
their  activities  out  of  this  country.  As  I 
recall,  the  chairman  of  Zenith  Corp.  said 
that  they  had  gone  abroad  to  the  Far 
East  and  were  able  to  manufacture  a 
radio  or  television  set  that  cost  between 
$80  and  $110,  and  bring  it  back  to  ware- 
house it  in  their  Chicago  building  for  $8 
to  $9  less  per  set  than  they  were  able 
to  manufacture  the  whole  set  in  this 
country. 

It  is  my  contention  that  if  we  raise 
the  minimum  wage  as  it  is  proposed,  it 
would  have  this  effect.  As  I  said  yester- 
day, as  Governor  of  Wyoming,  I  pro- 
posed such  a  law.  I  approtiched  it  with 
an  open  mind.  But  I  cannot  help  but  be- 
lieve that  as  we  seek  to  lower  tariffs  and 
make  more  exchange  possible,  simply  as 
a  matter  of  economics  we  are  going  to 
force  more  American  workers  out  of 
jobs. 

My  question  to  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  is,  Would 
not  these  same  facts  of  life  apply  Inter- 
nationally as  the  Senator  noted  applied 
15  yeeu-s  a«o  In  his  State  of  New  York? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr,  President,  my  reply 
to  that  is  that  we  get  down  to  a  situation 
where  it  is  at)solutely  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  impact  in  export  and  import 
terms.  Exports  and  imports  will  be  only 
8  percent  of  the  American  economy,  and 
the  wage  scales  which  are  effected  are 
not  effected  in  a  major  way,  in  terms  of 


aggregate  numbers,  by  an  Increase  la 
the  minimum  wage,  considering  th* 
total  nimiber  of  people  working,  enn 
though  the  numbers  are  large  in  absolute 
terms  when  we  come  to  those  receiving 
the  minimum  wage.  I  do  not  believe  It 
will  have  any  material  effect,  one  way  or 
the  other,  on  the  basic  question  of  com- 
petitiveness of  American  business. 

I  could  argue  with  the  Senator  at  great 
length  the  basic  question  of  fairness  In- 
volved. We  have  done  that  msmy  times 
on  trade  legislation.  But  I  caimot  sub- 
scribe to  the  proposition  that  whatever 
we  do  on  this  minimum  wage.  If  we  go 
the  way  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  or  if  we  go  the 
way  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and 
myself,  it  wiU  make  a  material  difference 
respecting  the  competitive  position  of 
the  United  States  in  terms  of  interna- 
tional trade. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  take  it  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  Is  saying  is  that  what 
I  am  saying  Is  true,  but  since  it  affects 
only  8  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct, it  is  of  relatively  little  importance. 
But  to  those  out  of  jobs,  it  Is  of  very 
real  Importance.  We  have  lost  in  the  last 
few  years  more  than  100.000  jobs  in  the 
textile  Industry.  We  have  lost  jobs  in 
other  Industries,  to  the  point  where  one 
of  the  unions  in  Chicago  complained,  not 
because  they  were  not  receiving  enough 
pay  for  their  work,  but  because  they  were 
t)ecoming  only  assemblers.  Their  ranks 
were  being  diminished  as  imported  parts 
were  being  shipped  into  Chicago,  and 
they  had  to  taJce  over  the  assembly  oper- 
ations. Flather  than  being  a  big  union, 
they  were  witnessing  a  state  of  attrition 
of  workers  in  that  plant  and  they  were 
becoming  more  and  more  assemblers  of 
parts  made  by  foreign  workers. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  sdeld? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator  may  have 
wished  to  have  me  say  what  he  inter- 
preted my  statement  to  mean,  but  that 
is  not  what  I  meant. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  was  trying  to  conclude 
what  the  Senator's  statement  was. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  I  was  trying 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes 
on  the  substitute. 

I  was  trj'ing  to  compute  the  aggregate 
impact  upon  the  competitiveness  of 
American  business  by  the  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage,  which  would  be  com- 
posed in  part  of  the  8  percent,  to  which  I 
referred.  We  have  to  consider  the  size 
of  it  in  comparison  with  the  total  wage 
bill,  and  by  the  cost-wage  ingredient  in 
the  total  of  products. 

Taking  the  totality  of  all  those  factors 
into  consideration,  I  did  not  feel  that 
there  was  any  appreciable  difference  In 
the  competitive  position  which  would  be 
made  by  this  particular  measure.  I  did 
not  take  only  the  8  percent.  There  are 
other  factors,  and  I  have  given  those 
factors  which  are  Involved  respecting 
competitiveness. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  that  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  important  changet 
In  our  national  society  has  been  the  es- 
pousing by  the  trade  unions  of  a  proteo- 
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H«,tet  position  aUegedly  on  the  ground 
''"rf  +«r  TtAtes  On  the  other  hand, 
%ff5S  St^lgamated  Clothing 
"J^^rTand  Amalgamated  Garment 
TiS^  ie  verTurgently  for  the  $2 
SSn,  a!id  they  are  out  in  the  lobby 
°S^  not  to  take  any  amendments. 
StoSfX  the  vehemence  with  wh  ch 
^S?  urging  this.  But  they  are  the 
Srwhose  ox  is  supposedly  being 
^  cio  I  do  not  think  that  my  state- 
K'that  It  does  not  have  any  material 
.fffict  would  be  changed. 

£  lUNSEN.  I  think  a  lot  of  unions 
would  like  to  have  it  both  ways. 

-Sie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 

"^^JM^.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  2  more  minutes. 

1^  HANSEN.  I  think  a  lot  of  umons 
would  like  to  have  it  both  ways.  Of  course 
the  fact  is  that  one  cannot  have  it  both 
ways  one  cannot  pay  high  wages  on  the 
one  hand  and  permit  the  fee  or  practi- 
cally unrestricted  imports  of  products 
from  foreign  countries  produced  by  lower 
nftid  workers  on  the  other  hand  and  ex- 
oect  to  sustain  American  jobs.  Most  of 
the  unions  have  recognized  this  fact  of 
m  and  most  of  the  unions  have  reversed 
their  posiUons  and  have  become  prot^- 
tionistE.  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
UMW  The  reason  why  it  does  not  take  a 
position  similar  to  the  other  unions  is 
that  it  represents  a  membership  not  re- 
stricted to  American  workers  but  work- 
ers in  Europe  and  Canada  as  well.  Hav- 
ing to  speak  for  all  Its  workers.  It  cannot 
take  a  position  to  protect  American  job- 
holders. But  I  think  the  facts  are  pretty 
clear  The  facts  are  clear  that  competi- 
tion is  a  factor.  We  carmot  be  expected 
to  sell  to  the  average  American  a  product 
that  Is  made  In  America  if  alongside  that 
product  is  one  made  in  a  foreign  country 
selling  for  substantially  less. 

All  you  have  got  to  do  in  order  to  see 
how  very  true  this  is  is  to  drive  down 
the  street  in  Washington  today.  It  is 
obvious.  There  are  a  lot  of  worklngmen 
out  of  jobs— a  lot  of  UAW  members 
out  of  jobs. 

Henry  Ford  says  that  for  each  1  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  car  market  that  is 
seized  by  foreign  manuiactured  auto- 
mobiles, we  have  put  out  of  Jobs  20,000 
full-time  year-round  UAW  automobile 
workers. 

I  think  these  are  significant  factors. 
My  concern  for  the  American  worker 
urges  me  to  vote  against  the  bill  that 
comes  \^ith  the  stamp  and  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  full  committee,  because  I 
cannot  believe  that  It  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  American  worker.  I  am 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  this  bill  i>ar- 
ticularly  militates  against  those  with  the 
fewest  merchantable  skills.  It  militates 
against  the  people  that  we  want  to  put 
to  work  today :  the  yoimg,  the  returning 
veterans,  minority  groups,  and  black 
people. 

I  thank  my   distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TATT.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for  his  very 
thoughtful  remarks  on  this  subject,  and 
will  just  comment  a  little  further  along 
the  same  line  myself. 
I  have  been  very  familiar  with  migra- 


tion of  labor  in  the  shoe  bushiess  in  my 
own  State.  In  that  business,  almost  all 
of  the  manufacturing  occurred,  until  a 
few  years  ago.  entirely  within  this  coun- 
try. Then  we  saw  the  situation  where  It 
was  possible  to  move  a  plant  to  Puerto 
Rico  and.  with  the  lower  minimum  wage 
there  and  other  advantages,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  production  of  a  cer- 
tain company  was  moved  to  Puerto  Rico. 
Further  such  movements  would  occur 
under  the  committee  bill.  But  now.  with 
the  increase  in  wages  in  Puerto  Rico.  I 
am  informed  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  production  of  this  type  of  shoes 
of  this  particular  manufacturer  has 
moved  to  Spain,  and  a  large  portion  of 
a  slighUy  different  type  of  shoe  ha£ 
moved  to  Italy.  This  has  occurred  and 
is  occurring,  and  reflects  economic  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  fact  that  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  speaks  of  various  unions  taking 
positions  in  favor  of  this  bill  despite  the 
fact  that  there  may  be  some  danger  of 
removal  of  jobs  to  other  areas  seems  to 
me  to  bring  up  something  else  we  ought 
to  talk  about  in  connection  with  this  bill. 
It  proves  that  there  is  a  very  direct  rela- 
tionship between  minimum  wage  laws 
and  wages  negotiated  under  labor  con- 
tracts. I  do  not  blame  the  unions  for  tak- 
ing this  position,  but  it  is  the  increase 
in  wages  right  up  and  down  the  line  that 
has  the  inflationary  impact  and  the  Im- 
pact on  our  international  competitive 
position. 

So  I  think  the  Senator's  remarks  are 
extremely  weU  taken.  The  minority 
views,  In  regard  to  another  matter 
brought  up  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  State,  state  as  follows: 

Additionally,  it  is  Interesting  to  note  a 
recent  article  appearing  In  the  Southern 
Economic  Journal  entitled  "State  Minimum 
Wage  Laws  as  a  Cause  of  Unemployment". 
The  authors.  Mr.  William  J.  Bhkurtl  and  Mr. 
Belton  M.  PlelBher.  found  tinemployment 
rates  higher  In  states  with  minimum  wage 
laws  than  m  states  without  them,  and  found 
an  Increase  In  the  differential  whenever 
states  raised  their  minimum  wages. 

I  think  that  is  exactly  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  has  been  referring  to 
with  regard  to  his  own  State,  and  also 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  with  regard  to  minimum  wages  in 
his  State.  ^„  ^^ 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  have  empha- 
sized these  points.  Two  days  ago,  I  put 
into  the  Rkcord  a  letter  from  a  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Baltimore,  Mr. 
Harvey  Meyerhoff,  who  wrote  to  me  on 
May  16,  enclosing  a  copy  of  an  editorial 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun.  He  starts  his 
opening  paragraph  by  saying: 

DEA»  SKNATOm  Dojtimcat:  The  encloeed 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  BalOmore 
Sun  clearly  spells  out  the  danger  In  enact- 
ment of  new  minimum  wage  legislation. 
However.  It  does  not  go  far  enough  In  my 
Judgment,  In  presenting  the  basic  objections 
to  legislating  wage  levels  of  any  kind  at  this 
time  and  place  in  our  country's  hlstcwy. 


a.  As  a  result  of  the  wage  increase  progres- 
sion described  above,  a  wage-price  push  oc- 
cxirs  because  the  wage  increase  was  not  re- 
lated to  productivity,  technology,  or  any 
other  market  factor.  Consequently,  our  pos- 
ture, both  in  the  domestic  and  foreign  mar- 
kets, has  worsened.  On  the  dMneatlc  side  Im- 
ports obtain  an  Immediate  price  edge  which 
can  only  be  offset  by  restrictive  tarlfls,  re- 
striction on  imports  or  devaluation  of  the 
dollar.  On  the  export  side,  our  products  l)e- 
come  Immediately  overpriced  In  the  foreign 
market  and  this  disparity  can  be  changed 
again  only  by  devaluation  or  favored  legis- 
lation of  one  kind  or  another. 


In  paragraph  2,  he  deals  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  talking  about: 


This  is  exactly  the  point,  as  I  under- 
stood, that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
was  making.  I  think  It  is  very  legitimate. 
It  is  extraordinary  to  me  that  these 
points  have  not  been  looked  at,  I  think, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  labor  un- 
ions, because  they  are  the  ones  who  are 
losing  the  opportxmlty  to  get  their  mem- 
bership employed;  and  the  longer  they 
continue  that  way.  the  more  difficult  It 
is  going  to  be  insofar  as  they  are  con- 
cerned to  be  able  to  achieve  the  goal 
which  we  all  have  of  full  employment. 

So  again  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  a  very  valuable  contribution  to 
this  colloquy.  _ 

The  PRESrOINQ  OFFICER.  Who 
jields  time?  ,  ^  ^ 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
let)  . 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve, as  I  am  caUlng  up  an  amendment, 
that  I  will  have  time  on  the  amendment 

itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

AlCKNDUUNT    NO.    1323 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  call  up  raj-  amend- 
ment No.  1323. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BucKLET's  amendment  (No.  1323) 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  immediately  after  ime  23.  Insert 
ihe  following : 

"AXrrOMATIC    INCMJiSI    IN    MINIICOM    WAO* 

••8»c.  11.  Sectlcm  6  of  such  Act  (as  amended 
by  swjtlons  2  and  3  of  this  Act)  Is  fuitlicr 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

••■(g)  (1)  Por  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion—  ^,. 

"'(A)  the  term  "base  quarter"  means  (I) 
the  calendar  quarter  ending  on  June  80  In 
every  second  year  after  1973,  or  (U)  any 
other  calendar  quarter  In  which  occurs  the 
effective  month  a  general  Increase  In  the 
minimum  wage  payable  under  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section; 

••'(B)  the  term  "coet-ol-Uvlng  computa- 
tion quarter"  means  a  base  quarter,  as  de- 
fined in  subparagraph  (A)(1),  m  which  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  exceeds,  by  not  less 
than  3  percent,  such  index  In  the  later  of  (1) 
the  last  prior  co«t-of-Uvlng  computation 
quarter  which  was  established  under  this 
subparagraph  or  (11)  the  meet  recent  calen- 
dar quarter  In  which  occurred  the  effective 
mont^  of  a  general  Increase  In  the  minimum 
wage  payable  under  this  Act;  and 
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"  '(C)  the  Consumer  Prtce  Index  for  a  b»ae 
qu»rt«r.  a  co«t-of-Uvlng  computation  quar- 
ter, or  any  other  calendar  quarter  shall  be 
x3m  arithmetical  mean  of  such  Index  for  the 
3  month*  in  such  quarter. 

"(3)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
each  year  beginning  with  1974  whether  the 
base  quarter  (as  defined  In  paragraph  (1)  (A) 
(I) )  in  such  year  is  a  coet-of-Uvlng  computa- 
tion quarter. 

"■(B)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  base  quarter  la  a  coet-of-llvlng  com- 
putation quarter,  he  shall,  effective  with  the 
month  of  January  of  the  next  calendar  year 
•A  orovlded  in  subparagraph  (C),  Increase 
the  amount  of  the  minimum  wage  payable 
under  this  Act  by  an  amount  derived  by  mul- 
tiplying each  such  amount  by  the  same  per- 
centage ( rounded  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of 
1  percent)  as  the  percentage  by  which  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  such  cost-of-living 
nomnutatlon  quarter  exceeds  such  Index  for 
the  most  recent  prior  calendar  quarter  which 
was  a  oase  quarter  under  paragraph  (1)  (A) 
(U)  or.  If  later,  the  most  recent  cost-of-liv- 
ing computation  quarter  under  paragraph 
(1)(B).  Any  such  increased  amount  which 
Is  not  a  multiple  of  $0  06  shall  be  Increased 
to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  $0.06. 

••'(C)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
base  quarter  In  a  calendar  year  Is  also  a  cost- 
of-living  computation  quarter,  he  shall  pub- 
lish In  the  Federal  Register  on  or  before  No- 
vember 1  of  such  calendar  year  a  determina- 
tion that  an  Increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
payable  under  this  Act  la  required  emd  the 
percentage  thereof.  He  shall  also  publish  In 
the  Federal  Register  at  that  time  a  revision 
of  the  amount  of  the  minimum  wage  con- 
tained 111  subsections  •&)  and  .b)  of  this 
section  (f.s  it  may  have  been  most  recently 
revised  by  another  Uw  or  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  li  and  .such  revised  anwunt  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  the  amount  appearlr.g  In 
such  subsections. 

••  '(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
■general  increase  In  the  minimum  'wage  tin- 
der this  Acf  means  an  increase  i  other  than 
an  increase  under  this  subsection)  in  the 
amount  of  the  minimum  wage  payable  under 
subsections  i.a)  and  ibl  of  this  section. •." 

On  page  8.  line  2.  strike  otit  •"U"  and  In- 
sert m  lieu  thereof  ••12" 

On  page  8,  line  15.  strike  out  "12"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  '•13". 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  The  effect  of  this 
amendment  is  very  easy  to  explain.  What 
It  would  do.  would  be  to  provide  an  auto- 
matic increase  in  the  minimum  wage  rate 
to  reflect  increases  in  the  cost-of-living 
index. 

I  will  say  at  this  point.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  ask  that  this 
amendment  be  voted  upon,  as  the  spon- 
sors of  the  Dominick  amendment  have 
asked  me  not  to  with  the  feeling  that  to 
utilize  their  amendment  as  a  Christmas 
tree  may  impede  its  chances  for  success. 
I  believe,  on  balance,  that  it  has  so 
many  features  far  superior  to  the  Wil- 
liams' substitute  amendment  that  I  shall 
do  nothing  to  jeopardize  the  chaiiCes  for 
its  passage.  I  wish  to  say,  though,  that 
should  it  fail  of  passage.  I  shall  offer  my 
amendment  as  an  amendment  to  the  Wil- 
liams measure. 

The  problem,  as  I  see  it.  is  one  alluded 
to  earlier  in  this  debate,  that,  no  doubt 
by  sheer  comcidence.  we  have  almost  a 
capricious  increase  in  some  types  of  legis- 
lation in  election  years.  We  saw  this  In 
the  case  of  the  20-percent  increase  in 
social  seciu-lty  benefits  voted  upon  shortly 
before  our  recess.  We  see  in  the  Williams 
amendment  what  I  believe  is  clearly  an 
excessive  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
levels,  which  would  have,  I  think,  a  cruel 
effect  on  precisely  those  groups  within 


our  population  whom  we  need  most  to 
help  move  Into  the  ranks  of  the  em- 
ployed. Late  yesterday  afternoon  I  intro- 
duced e'vldence  that  points  out  the  im- 
pact of  arbitrary  increases  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  rates  on  the  employability  of 
teenagers,  most  particularly  our  non- 
white  teenagers. 

The  objective  of  my  amendment  would 
be  to  try  to  get  this  out  of  politics,  so  that 
when  we  have  arrived  at  a  level  for  mini- 
mum wages  which  Congress,  in  Its  wis- 
dom or  innocence,  believes  to  be  desir- 
able, we  then  make  the  mechanism  for 
adjusting  that  level  to  reflect  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living  automatic.  We  can 
then  get  away  from  the  capricious  ad- 
justments which  occur  periodically, 
which  are  so  disturbing  to  the  economy, 
and  which  have  such  an  unpredictable 
impact  on  employment,  particularly 
among  those  least  able  to  be  productive, 
because  of  their  lack  of  skills  and  other 
factors. 

As  I  say,  I  shall  not  ask  for  a  vote  on 
this  amendment.  I  do  want,  however,  to 
point  out  that  should  we  fall  to  adopt 
the  Dominick  substitute,  I  will  offer  it 
as  an  amendment  to  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  peld  me  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  express  my  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  York.  I  think 
this  is  going  to  make  the  issue  clearer 
when  we  get  to  the  vote  on  it  tomorrow. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  Record  tonight. 
I  shall  take  just  a  few  minutes  to  recite 
once  again  some  of  the  problems  with 
the  committee  bill,  as  I  see  it. 

First  of  all,  I  would  say  that  the  so- 
called  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1972  might  more  accurately  be 
called  the  •Unfair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1972."  They  would  be 
unfair  to  marginal  workers — the  young, 
the  handicapped,  the  elderly,  the  poor — 
who  would  be  priced  out  of  the  job 
market;  unfair  to  the  farmers,  who  are 
going  to  be  forced  to  absorb  a  69.2-per- 
cent increase  in  their  labor  costs,  when- 
ever with  the  assistance  of  numerous 
Federal  programs  they  are  able  to  main- 
tain only  a  marginal  standard  of  living, 
and  small  farms  are  rapidly  disappearing 
from  the  American  scene;  unfair  to  small 
businessmen  who.  unlike  their  large  cor- 
porate competitors,  do  not  have  sufficient 
profit  margins  or  diversification  to  ab- 
sorb radical  increases  in  labor  costs;  un- 
fair to  consumers,  who  would  be  forced 
to  pay  higher  prices  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices in  all  segments  of  the  economy  as 
the  labor  costs  for  products  continue  to 
go  up;  and  unfair  to  the  poor  people 
of  this  country,  to  whom  false  and  un- 
dellverable  promises  wx)uld  be  made. 

So.  Mr,  President.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  the  substitute  we  are  proposing  has 
a  more  reasonable  approach  in  trying  to 
catch  up  with  the  cost-of-living  in- 
creases since  1966  Uian  would  the  com- 
mittee bill,  which  will  accelerate  future 
cost-of-living  increases. 
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The  substitute  sponsored  by  myieB 
Saiator  Taft,  Senator  Packwood,  SbS^ 
tor  BXALL,  and  Senator  Bucklit,  is  gimi. 
lar  to  the  minimum  wage  bill  passed  br 
the  House.  It  would  minimize  infla. 
tlonary  and  unemployment  effects  br 
providing  for  what  we  believe  are  re». 
sonable  increases  in  the  minimum  wan 
rate.  It  provides  for  a  youth  difleren- 
tlal — and  this  seems  to  be  one  of  the  key 
points  with  respect  to  the  proponents  of 
the  committee  bill  as  opposed  to  our  sub- 
stitute— which  would  avoid  worsening 
the  high  teenage  unemployment  rate 
about  141/2  percent  on  the  average  and 
23  to  27  percent  among  ethnic  groups  b» 
increasing  employment  opportunities  lor 
our  youth. 

What  the  substitute  would  not  do  is 
almost  as  important.  It  would  not  extend 
minimum  wage  or  overtime  coverage 
and  it  would  not  eliminate  any  of  the 
exemptions  recognized  in  the  present 
law.  All  these,  in  my  opinion,  are  ex- 
tremely important  points. 

The  full  statement  I  made  on  this  mat- 
ter appears  in  yesterday  s  Record.  I  am 
not  going  to  ti-y  to  add  to  it  todav  in  the 
same  manner. 

I  do  think,  however,  that  "Employ- 
mait  Effects  of  Minimum  Wage  Rates " 
prepared  by  Mr.  Peterson  and  Mr 
Stewart,  to  which  I  referred  earlier  is 
extremely  interesting  along  these  lines 
I  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues  who 
are  interested  in  examining  these  issues 
critically.  I  think  it  really  ought  to  be 
required  reading,  not  only  by  supporten 
of  the  substitute,  but  also  among  many 
of  the  people  who  are  supporting  the 
committee  bill.  I  quote  from  the  frontis- 
piece: 

The  authors  find  convincing  evidence  to 
support  the  view  that  statutory  wage  mlnl- 
mums  have  adverse  employment  effecta:  They 
note  that  higher  minimum  wage  rates  have 
slowed  employment  gro'wth  In  low-wage  in- 
dustries In  the  South  relative  to  employment 
growth  In  the  same  Industries  In  the  rwt  of 
the  nation.  'Within  particular  low-wage  In. 
dustrles,  furthermore,  the  effect  on  employ- 
ment Is  clearly  related  to  the  degree  of  the 
minimum  wage  Impact,  with  the  lowest-wage 
plants  experiencing  the  most  adverse  em- 
ployment effects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  jield  me  5  addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  the  Senator  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  All  these  measures 
were  carefully  analyzed  in  this  study, 
which  is  carefully  annotated  and  goes 
through  about  170  pages.  At  the  back  of 
it  is  a  summary  of  two  or  three  pages.  It 
is  extremely  good. 

If  I  felt  for  1  second  that,  under  the 
substitute  we  are  offering,  we  were  try- 
ing to  hold  people  down  from  advance- 
ment or  that  we  are  trying  to  do  some- 
thing detrimental  to  the  American  sys- 
tem, ob'vlously,  neither  Senator  Taft  nor 
I  nor  any  of  the  other  sponsors  would 
have  offered  it. 

I  am  absolutely  convinced,  however, 
that  what  it  will  do,  If  we  can  get  it 
through,  is  not  only  to  continue  the  em- 
ployment opportunities  •which  we  are 
trying  to  make  available  to  young  and 
old  alike,  but  also,  to  maintain  a  degree 
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of  balance  between  what  we  are   do- 
ing on  the  minimum  wage  and  the  cost  of 

living.  .... 

I  have  heard  the  opponents  on  the 
other  side  say  over  and  over  again  that 
the  «ily  problem  with  the  President's 
ecooomlc  policy  is  that  he  should  have 
done  it  2  vears  earlier.  Yet,  here  they 
come  around  again  and  again— and  in 
tuis  bill  out  of  the  committee— and  try 
to  bust  that  wide  open  by  a  37% -percent 
increase  in  wages  over  14  months.  You 
cannot  hold  the  wages  down  in  ordinary 
industries  and  continue  a  minimum  wage 
increase  of  that  velocity.  There  is  no  way 
to  do  it.  It  is  a  method,  in  my  opinion,  to 
sabotage  continuously  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  in  stabilizing  inflation  and  In  try- 
ing to  maintain  at  the  same  time  the 
ability  of  the  marginal  worker  to  stay 
on  the  job  and  off  of  welfare. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis  of 
our  substitute  amendment,  together  with 
a  brief  summary  of  the  major  differences 
between  S.  1861  as  reported  and  our  sub- 
stitute, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
SrmoN  Analysis  of  Dominick-Taft  StmsTi- 

•mx  I  Amendment  No.  1204  as  Modified) 

SECTION    2 

.\mends  section  6(a)  il)  and  6(b)  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  for  prevlotisly  covered  employees 
to  81.80  an  hour  during  the  first  year  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  Act  and  $2.00  an 
hours  thereafter.  The  minimum  wage  for 
i.ewly  covered  employees  would  be  raised  to 
$1 70  an  hour  during  the  first  year  after 
enactment,  $1.80  an  hour  during  the  second 
vear,  and  $2.00  an  hour  thereafter. 

SECTION    3 

Amends  section  6(a)  (5)  to  raise  the  mlm- 
mum  wage  for  agricultural  employees  to  $1  50 
an  hour  during  the  first  year,  and  $1.70  an 
hour  thereafter. 

SECTION    4 

Amends  section  6(c)  to  raise  the  minimum 
•^age  In  Puerto  Rico  by  two  1:2V2  percent  In- 
creases over  the  most  recent  wage  order  rate, 
•ihe  first  Increase  to  be  effective  either  60 
days  after  enactment  of  the  bill  or  one  year 
a!ter  the  effective  date  of  the  most  recent 
^•age  order,  whichever  is  later.  The  second 
Increase  would  be  effective  one  vear  after  the 
."irst. 

SECTION     5 

Amends  section  6(a)  to  set  the  minimum 
«age  for  employees  In  the  Canal  Zone  to  $1.60 
an  hour. 

SECTION    6 

.\mend8  section  14(b)  to  establish  a  spe- 
cial minimum  wage  rate  for  youths  under  18 
and  fulltime  students  under  21  of  80  percent 
of  the  applicable  minimum  wage  or  $1  60  an 
hour,  whichever  Is  higher. 

For  youths  in  agriculture  r.nder  18  or  full- 
time  students  in  agriculture  under  21.  the 
special  minimum  wage  rate  would  be  80  per- 
ce.it  of  the  agricultural  minimum  wage  or 
■Jl  30  an  hour  wiUchever  is  higher. 

The  special  minimum  wage  for  the  same 
employees  In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  American  Samoa  would  be  80  per- 
cent of  the  industry  wage  order  rate  applica- 
ble to  them,  but  not  less  than  the  rate  in 
effect  immediately  prior  to  the  effective  dat« 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1972. 

TTie  requirement  that  employers  receive 
Labor  Department  certification  prior  to  em- 
ployment of  youth  at  the  special  minimum 
rate  would  be  eliminated    The  Secretary  of 


Labor  would  be  required  to  issue  regulations 
insuring  against  ctispiacemeut  qi  adult 
workers 

SECTION    7 

Amends  section  13 1 a)  to  extend  coverage 
cf  the  Equal  Pay  .Act  to  executive,  adminis- 
trative and  professional  employees.  (Identi- 
cal to  S.  1861  as  reported,  i 

SECTION    8 

Amends  section  13(c)(1)  provisions  relat- 
ing to  chUd  labor  In  agriculture  to  prohibit 
employment  of  chUdren  under  12  eioept  on 
faxms  owned  or  operated  by  parents;  and  to 
prohibit  employment  of  children  aged  12  and 
13  except  with  written  consent  of  parents,  or 
on  farms  where  parents  ore  employed.  (Iden- 
tloal  to  S.  isai  as  reported.) 

Amends  section  13(d)  to  extend  the  exist- 
ing child  labor  exemption  for  newsboys  de- 
livering daily  newspapers  to  newsboys  deUver- 
ing  advertising  materials  published  by  weekly 
and  seml-weeltly  newspapers.  (Identical  to 
S.  1861  as  rep-Tted.) 

SECTION    9 

Amends  section  3(s)  to  provide  that  an 
apartment  building  with  gross  annual  rentals 
less  than  the  gross  annual  sales  speoifled  in 
section  3(s)  ($250,000  under  present  law) 
wotild  not  be  considered  part  of  an  ■enter- 
prise" solely  because  the  owner  of  such  build- 
ing had  retained  a  management  agent  to 
manage  the  building.  Where  two  or  more 
apartment  buUdlngs  are  In  common  owner- 
ship, and  the  aggregate  annual  rentals  ex- 
ceed the  gross  annual  sales  specified  in  sec- 
tion 3(8),  each  building  would  continue  to 
be  considered  part  of  an  enterprise",  pro- 
viding other  elements  of  the  "enterprise" 
teat  are  satisfied. 

SEC^nON    10 

Amends  section  17  to  give  federal  courts 
Jurisdiction,  where  an  employer  has  with- 
held wages  In  wUlful  violation  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  to  award,  in  addition 
to  back  wages,  liquidated  damages  up  to  the 
amount  of  back  wages  due. 

BSCnON    11 

Amends  section  16  to  provide  for  a  civU 
penalty  of  up  to  810OO  per  violation  of  the 
section  12  chUd  labor  provisions.  (Identical 
to  8.  1861  as  reported,  except  adds  language 
establishing  Labor  Department  enforcement 
procedure ) . 

SECTION    la 

Amends  secUon  12  to  give  the  Secretary 
Of  Labor  authority  to  require  eii^>loyers  to 
obtain  proof  of  age  from  any  employee  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  chUd  labor  provisions 
of  the  Act.  (Identical  to  S.  1861  as  reported) . 

SECTIOH     13 

Technical  amendments. 

SXCTIOI*    14 

Eileotlve  date  of  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1972  would  be  60  days  after 
enactment. 

Majob  Dxfferences  Between  S    1861  as  Ri- 

POBTED    AND    DOMINICK-TAFT    StTBSTITrTI 
MINIMUM    WAGE    INCREASES 

S.  1881  as  reported 

Non  agricultural  employees  covered  prior  to 
1966  (present  minimum — $1.60) — 12.00  sixty 
days  after  enactment;  $2.20  a  year  later. 

Non  agricultural  employees  covered  by  1966 
.»nd  1972  amendments  (present  minimum — 
$160) — $1.80  sixty  days  after  enactment; 
$2.00  a  year  later;  $2.20  thereafter. 

Agricultural     employees     (present     mini- 
mum— $1.30) — $1.60  sixty  days  after  enact- 
ment; $1.80  a  year  later;  $2.00  the  following 
vear;  and  $3.20  thereafter. 
Substitute 

Non  agricultural  employees  covered  prior 
to  1906 — $130  sixty  days  after  enactment; 
$2.00  a  year  later. 

Non    agricultural    employees    covered    in 


1966 — $1.70  sixty  days  after  enactment:  $1.80 
a  vear  later;  $2.00  thereafter. 

Agricultural  employees — $1.60  sixty  day* 
alter  enactment;  $1.70  a  year  later. 

EXTENSIONS    OF    rOVERAGE 

5.  1861  as  reported 

Coverage  extended  to  following  new  cate- 
gories of  employees 

Federal  employees   <\1  million). 

Slate  and  local  government  employees 
(3.2  miUion) . 

Domestic  employees   y'd.l  million). 

Small  businesses  of  all  types  (1.8  miUlon 
employees) — •enterprise'  sales  teat  reduced 
from  $250,000  to  $150,000  gross  annual  sales 

Small  retaU  and  service  stores  (730,000 
employees  I — retail  and  service  '  establish - 
menf  exemption  eliminated,  extending  cov- 
erage to  stores  grossing  leas  than  $160,000  If 
they  are  part  of  an  enterprise"  which 
groeses  $150,000  annually. 

Agricultural  employees  (150,000-176.000 
eoiployeesi — coverage  extended  to  'local 
seasonal  hand-harvest  laborers",  and  such 
employees  included  for  purposes  of  the  500 
Eian-day  test 

SiLbsxvute 

So  extensions  of  coverage:  existing  cover- 
age retained. 

REVISION    or    EXEMPTIONS 

S.  1861  as  reported 

Repeals  or  partially  eliminates  exemptions 
for  following  categories  of  employees; 

Agricultural  processmg. 

Seafood  processing. 

Cotton  ginning. 

Sugar  processing. 

Local  transit. 

Hotels.  mot«ls  and  restaurants. 

Nursing  homes. 

Auto,  aircraft  and  truck  and  trailer  deal- 
erships. 

Catertog  and  food  service. 

BowlUig  establishments. 

Motion  picture  theaters. 

Small  loggers  and  sawmills. 

Shade  grown  tobacco 

Oil  p^llnes. 

Administrative  and  executive  employees  m 
retail — service  industries — 40'     allowance  for 
non-supen-isory  work  eliminated. 
Substitute 

Changes  no  existing  exemptions  and  cre- 
ates no  new  ones. 

TOUTH   DImBENTI.^L 

S.  1861  as  reported 

Retains  existing  85%  certification  -system 
wiilch  applies  only  to  full-time  studenu  em- 
ployed m  retail  and  service  firms  and  agri- 
culture, but  extends  to  full-time  students 
employed  part-time  at  educational  institu- 
tions they   are  attending. 

This  system  has  not  been  effective  In  re- 
ducing youth  unemplojrment.  primarily  be- 
cause It'is  too  narrow  and  because  ot  the  red 
tape  Involved  in  getting  certlflcatee  from 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

Substitute 

•Would  replace  existing  certification  system 
With  new  system  designed  to  reduce  youth 
unemployment  The  new  system  would  con- 
tain the  following  features: 

1  Applicable  to  all  youths  under  18  and 
full-time  students  under  21. 

2.  Differential  rates — 
Non   agricultural    work — $1.60   or  80%    of 

applicable  mmtmum  rate   whichever  higher: 
Agricultural  work — $1.30  or  80%  of  appli- 
cable minimum  rate,  whichever  higher. 

3.  No  restrictions  on  type  of  employment 

4.  No  certificates  neoeesary. 

5.  Secretary  of  Labor  authorized  to  promul- 
gate regulations  Insuring  that  no  adult  em- 
ployment would  be  displaced. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 

from  Ohio  for  yielding.         

The    PRESIDINa    omCER.    Who 

yleld.s  time?      -      - 
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July  19,  1972 


ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  NONSUPERVISORY  EMPLOYEES  PAID  LESS  THAN  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  RATES  SPECIFIED  IN  S.  1861  AND  ESTIMATED  COST  OF  RAISING  THEIR  WAGES  TO  THOSE 

RATES,  AUG.  1.  1972-AUG.  I,  1975> 


En«ctive  dit«  ol  proposed  increass.  class  ol  worker,  and 
fflinitnum  wage  (ate 


Employees  paid  less  than  proposed 
rate 


Number 
(thousands) 


Annual  wage  bill  increase 


Amount 
(millions) 


Percent 


Total  number 
of  covered 

wnployees  Pro,KtBd  innu.1 

(thousands^       wage  bill  (millionj) 


50  days  iftar  enactment  (estimated  Aug  1    1972). 

Nonfsfm  employees. 

Private  employment 


6, 10^,  12S 


n.e 


$2.l08-t2,M9 


0.8 


5,967 


11.4 


2,773 


52,822  52.897        »34«.  055-J34g,  07( 


52,252 


Employees  cohered  pfoi  !o  1966  imendmenis  .0  (2 „., 

Employees  conered  by  1966  amendments  to  J1.80 

Domestic  ser.ice  employees  covered  by  1972  amendments  to 

1180 

Ot^ef  emulOYees  covered  by  1972  Amendments  to  J1.80 


5,243 


U.l 


2.528 


.9 


43,998 


2.541 
1,268 


7.S 
16. » 


622 

335 


34.057 

7  504 


Public  employment 


Federal  wage  board  and  nonappfopnated  fund  employees 

covered  by  1966  amendments  to  J2  

Federal  employees  coveied  by  197?  amendments  to  Jl  80. .    . . 
State  and  local  government  employees  covered  by  1966  amend- 
ments to  $1  30.. 

State  and  local  jovernment  employees  covered  by  1972am«i«j- 
ments  to  Jl  80 


101 


15.8 


61 


1.3 


518 

105 


19.3 
3.3 


123 

61 


.9 


641 

1.726 

2.686 
3,201 


Farmworkers.       

Workers  covered  by  1966  amendments  to  tl  60. 
Workers  coveted  by  1972  amendments  n  $1  60. 


136-158 

113 

23-45 


23.9-24.5 

22.8 

30.0-30.7 


35-46 
34 

1-2 


2.3 
2.2 
4.8 


570-645 

49S 

75-150 


1  year  later  (estimated  Aug.  1.  1973) 
Nontarm  employees   . 

Private  employment 


8.343-8,371 


15.7 


2.  444-2,  445 


.7 


53, 134-53,  209 


8,169 


15.5 


2,406 


52.564 


7,234 


16.3 


2.137 


.7 


44,310 


Employees  covered  prior  to  1966  amendments  to  $2.20 

Employees  covered  by  1966  amendments  to  12.__ 

Domestic  service  employees  covered  by  1972  amendments  to 

U.  .     

Other  employees  covered  by  1972  amendments  to  $2 

Public  employnieni  .  , 


3.5S0 

1,960 

1,087 
637 


10.4 
26.1 

88.2 
42.0 


1,027 
568 

281 
261 


.4 

1.4 

8.3 
3.4 


34,057 

7,504 

1,233 
1,516 


935 


11.3 


269 


.5 


8,254 


Federal  *3ge  board  and  nenappropriated  fund  employees 
covered  Dy  1966  amendments  to  J2.20. .. .       

federal  employees  covered  by  1972  amendments  to  J2 

State  and  local  government  employees  covered  by  1966 
amendments  to  J2       ... 

State  and  locai  government  employees  covered  by  1972 
amendments  to  J2 „ 


108 


16.8 


40 


676 
151 


25.2 
4.7 


184 
45 


1.3 

.2 


Farmworkers. 


174-202         30. 5-31. 3 


3S-39 


2.3 


570-645 


Workers  covered  by  1966  amendments  to  }1  80. 
Workers  covered  by  1972  amendments  to  il  80. 


146 
28-66 


2S.5 
37.3 


37 

1.2 


2.3 

4.3 


495 

75-150 


2  years  later  (estimated  Aug  1.  1974). 

Nontarm  employees 

Private  employment 


5.606-5,641 


10.5 


1.774-1.775 


53,441-53,516 


S.8S3 


ia2 


1,726 


.4 


52.  871 


Employees  covered  prior  to  1966  amendments  at  {2.20  since 
Aug.  1,  1973.   

Employees  covered  by  1966  amendments  to  $2.20. 

Domestic  service  employees  covered  by  1972  amendments  to 
$2.20.... .   

Other  employees  covered  by  1972  amendments  to  $2,20 


4,413 


9.9 


1,436 


.4 


44,617 


2,4S5 


32.7 


771 


1.8 


34,057 
7,504 


Public  employment. 


Federa,  wage  board  and  Mnappropriatod  fund  employMs 
covered  by  1966  amendments  at  $2.20  since  Aug.  1, 1973 

Federal  employeos covered  by  1972  amandawnts  to $2.20 . 

State  and  local  government  employees  covered  by  1966 
amendments  to  $2.20 

State  and  local  nvcrnment  employees  covered  by  1972 
amend ments  to  $2 ,20 


778 
192 


29.0 

6.0 


229 

61 


1.6 

.2 


641 
1.726 

2.686 

3,201 


Farmworkers. 


Workers  covered  by  1966  amendments  to  $2. 
Worsen  covered  by  1972  amendmenb  to  $2. 

3  years  later  (estimated  Aug.  1,  1975) , 

Nonfar m  employees 

Private  employment 


Employees  covered  prior  to  1966  amendments  at  $2.20  since 

Aug.  1,  1973 

Emplovees  covered  by  1966  amendments  at  $2.20  since  Aug,  1, 

DoHMStic  sarvica  employees  covered  by  1972  amendments  at 

$2.20  since  Aug.  1,  1974 

Othor  employees  oovtred  by  1972  amendments  ta$2J0 


129 


6.0 


106 


.9 


34,057 

7,504 

1,233 

2,134 


PuNie  employment 

Footnotea  at  end  of  table. 


8,254 


289,7(4 

2«3.Tm 
38,954 


1,062 
372 

86.1 
30. « 

1,306 
265 

64.4 

4.7 

1,233 
1,204 

2  02J 
5.623 

724 

1( 

245 

.4 

8.254 

56.755 

«,I15 
U,I70 

13,123 

23.J47 


1,536-1.557 
1515 


369,O39-3«,062 


367,389 


307,(32 


255,5(0 
4,011 

3,17$ 

7,(47 


59.767 


Ml 
1.726 

iim 
am 

2  686 

13,862 

3,201 

25,190 

1,640-1.  ((3 


1,(17 
23-« 


390, 196-390, 223 


388.452 


325. 5(( 


2C8.745 
43,356 


1.094 
864 

88.7 
47.4 

286 
379 

7.7 
3.9 

1,233 
1,823 

9.7(1 

970 

11.8 

290 

4.6 

8.254 

62.  m 

&375 
U,3M 

14,6« 

26,471 


223-258 

39.1-40.0 

48-49 

2.7-2.8 

570-645 

1,746-1,771 

U7 
36-71 

37.8 
47.3-48.0 

47 
1-2 

2.7 
4.0 

495 
75.150 

1.721 
5-50 

402-445 

.7-.  8 

163-164 

.04 

53.752-53,827 

411.782-»11,«0« 

129 

.2 

106 

.02 

53,182 

409,923 

129 

.3 

106 

.03 

44.928 

343,717 

281,741 
4Si,K 

4,01* 

12.157 


66.136 
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My  J^'  ^^'^ 

™  .UMBER  OF  NONSUPERVISORY  EMP^OrEFS  PA,0  USS  T.AN  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  -TES  S^CinrO  ,.  S    1.1  AND  ESTIMATED  COST  OF  RAISING  THEIR  WAGES  TO  THOSE 
ESTIII«TED  ""    "  ^""  RATES,  AUG    1,  1972-AUG.  1,  19^5'     Continued 


Employees  paid  less  than  proposed 
rate 


Annaal  wage  biR  increase 


To*at  nomber 
oi  covered 


Effective  date  of  proposed  iiKrease  class  of  worker  and 
minimum  wage  rate  


Number 
(thousands) 


Percent 


Amount 
(millions) 


Percent 


(thousands)         wagebill  (millions) 


Proiec' 
age  bill 


Fpr<eral  wage  board  and  nonappropriated  fund  eryipjoyws 
1=vMed  by  1966  amendments  at  $2.20  since  Aug    1,  1973 
fX'i  employees  covered  by  1972  amendrrents  at  $2  20 

Sta'tt*'a*d'*loiil   iovernment  "employes  covered  t)y    1966 

amendments  at  12.20  since  Aug.    ,  1974  ,  K-ii?* 

"tiite  and  local  government  employees  covered  by  1972 
mendments  att-»  «l«a  Aug.  1,  1974 


641 

1  726 


$5  622 

17,214 


Farmvirorkers. 


Workers  covered  by  1966  amendwants  to  $2  20 
XwklfS  "v«f»d  bl  1972  amendmenb  to  $2.20 


t..^  ...  •mnifwinut  in  Saotember  1971  and  earnings  levels  projeetad  to  speci- 
Ut'^^'J^n  rnnwP  SSm  irf  sTereZ  for  tipped  empi^a*,  aarnings  include  cash 
1i^Zsr.Mowa"e  o7«  liTn^JTof  the  applic^^    miSrmum  w.^  to,  tips.  No  allowance  has 


been  made  tor  perquisites  provided  and  estimates  eiclude  changas  proposed  lor 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 


Puerto  Rico 


■ages  plus  an 
FtieTol  aid  to  States 


fiscal  year   1971 

$648,  334,  704 


tSr.::::::~::::::::i-    iss.  84».  9(h 

AriMn* 344,837.464 

13SL    331.336,398 

JS^a - 3,474.764.937 

Colcrmdo  - 

(<oanactlcut 

Del»w»«    

Djrtrtct  ol  Columbl* 

norld*    

Qeorgl*  

H»w«U    

Idabo 

minoU!    1,380.043,191 

IndliM  .— 431,388,666 

S03.281.958 

366.884.961 

648,684.381 

635,144,604 

163.990.063 

466,514,641 

838,684.663 


378.  866.  736 
406.368.000 
66.  183. 907 
608,833.943 
660,  686,  361 
697,  688,  867 
183,  839, 183 
lOe.  037,  130 


low*   

KVUM    

Kentucky  

LotiliUuxa  

Maine   

M«yl«nd   

Uiuetts 


lUchl«*n    1.044.648,478 


llinneBOta 

umiaBlppl 

Mlaeourl  

Montana 

Nebraska    

Nevada    

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

Sew   York 

Nortli   Carolina— 
Narth  Dakota. 


631,  698.  034 

634.  670,  398 

607,410,698 

164,  966,  571 

161,791,933 

83.  372,  067 

93,  063.  896 

833,  134.  946 

288.338.811 

a,  386.  406. 477 

643.043.164 

113,613.058 


Ohio    1,016.813,348 


458,  379,  806 
384,901,294 
,391.  168.663 
188, 179,  813 
366.873.413 
116.778,368 
616,  719.  788 
Texas   1,388,184,633 


Oklahoma    

Oreftm    

Pennsylvania 

Rbode   Island 

Soath   Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tenneasee    


Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia    

Waahlngton 

Weet  Virginia 

Wlacoosln    

Wyoming    

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin   Island* 

Other  Terrltortea, 
Adjtietments    or 
uted  to  States-. 


etc 

undlstrlb- 


186.031.630 

96.437.693 

671.854.395 

501.  773.  334 

406.  148.  233 

423. 399. 337 

86.  876,  433 

394,  768.  848 

40.  860.  181 

81.  780.  669 

66,364,634 


Total 99,844,731.668 

Source:  Pederal  Aid  to  Statea  (fiscal  year 
1971),  The  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
tn  oppoeltion  to  S.  1861,  the  bill  that  was 
reported  by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 


lic Welfare  Committee.  This  bill  would 
raise  the  minimum  wage  for  employees 
covered  under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  prior  to  the  1966  amendments  to 
$2.20  within  14  months  after  enactment 
of  the  bill.  For  agricultural  and  nonagrl- 
cultural  employees  covered  by  the  1966 
amendments  the  $2.20  minimum  wage 
would  be  achieved  by  gradual  increases. 
Furthermore,  the  bill  extends  coverage 
to  more  than  9  million  workers  who  are 
not  now  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  repeals  or  partially 
eliminates  overtime  exemptions  in  a  wide 
variety  of  industries. 

I  oppoee  this  legislation  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  If  enacted,  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  will  cause  additional  Infla- 
tion, substantial  unemployment  particu- 
larly among  younger  workers,  higher 
prices  for  consumers,  and  severe  eco- 
nomic problems  for  many  small  busl- 
nesaes  and  Industries  throughout  the 
country.  ,  . 

The  intention  of  the  $2.20  minimum 
wage  is  to  eliminate  poverty  across  the 
country.  No  one  in  this  Nation  would  like 
to  accomplish  this  goal  more  than  I. 
However,  not  only  will  enactment  of  S. 
1861  fail  to  eliminate  poverty,  but  there 
is  strong  evidence  put  forth  that  indi- 
cates the  Increaae  wUl  hinder  the 
achievement  of  this  objective. 

Increase  in  the  minimum  wage  is  an 
extremely  simplistic  answer  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  poverty.  According  to  a  Bureau 
of  Census  report  in  1970,  only  21.6  per- 
cent of  the  heads  of  poor  famUies  worked 
full  time  for  the  full  year.  Another  one- 
third  of  all  poor  families  received  no  in- 
come at  all  in  1970.  The  major  reason 
that  a  family  is  poor  is  because  it  does 
not  have  a  year  around  full-time  wage 
earner— not  because  a  family  member  is 
working  at  substandard  wages. 

However,  In  analyzing  this  matter,  it 
is  more  important  to  recognize  the  poten- 
tial negative  impact  this  large  increase 
win  have  on  the  poor.  Whether  we  as 
legislators  like  It  or  not,  our  economy  is 
made  up  of  marginal  industries  and 
marginal  workers  as  well  as  businesses, 
industries,  and  skilled  workers  that  have 
a  sound  economic  base.  An  Individual  Is 
considered  a  marginal  worker  primarily 
because  he  is  either  lacking  in  basic  Job 
skills  or  he  Is  employed  In  an  industry 


where  labor  and  market  conditions 
makP  it  somewhat  attractive  to  turn  to 
mechanization. 

The  minimum  wage  bill  reported  by 
the  Senate  committee  will  threaten  both 
the  marginal  industry  and  the  marginal 
worker.  Instead  oif  meeting  the  federally 
imposed  artificial  wage  base  of  $2.20.  a 
peu-ticular  company  may  want  to  turn 
increasingly  to  mechanization.  As  an 
alternative,  the  ccwnpany  may  want  to 
retain  it*  employees  but  cut  back  on  its 
job  training  programs.  Furthermore, 
small  companies  with  low  profit  margins 
will  face  the  definite  possibility  of  busi- 
ness failure.  Such  failures  have  an  ob- 
vious rffect  upon  unemployment  and 
general  economic  conditions  throughout 
a  particular  geographical  area.  In  many 
rural  parts  of  Texas,  for  example,  good 
economic  conditions  often  depend  upon 
one  ynail  industry.  The  imposition  of  an 
artificial  wage  base  of  the  level  called  for 
by  S.  1861  would  have  a  detrimental 
effect  on  these  communities. 

Even  if  increases  in  the  minimum  wsige 
bill  could  eliminate  poverty  and  would 
not  have  an  adverse  effect  on  such  things 
u  higher  prices  and  unemploym«it.  the 
excessive  iiKJease  to  $2.20  is  not  econom- 
ically Justifiable.  A  full-time  worker 
could  earn  wages  above  the  Government 
poverty  level  if  he  woriced  at  an  hourly 
wage  of  $2.02.  Considering  the  potential 
adverse  effects  of  large  minimum  wage 
increases,  the  Congress,  therefore,  should 
only  consider  the  Domlnkk-Taft  substi- 
tute caning  for  a  $2  minimum  wage  14 
months  after  enactment  for  those  work- 
ers covered  prior  to  1966. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  em- 
phasi»  that  those  Senators  ofipoeing  the 
committee  biU  feel  strongly  that  it  will 
have  a  negative  effect  on  the  low -wage 
earner.  In  fact,  the  effect  on  this  group 
may  be  greater  than  on  any  other  seg- 
ment ot  our  society.  This  37-percent  in- 
crease in  the  TtiiTiimiiTn  wage  will  produce 
higher  prices,  and.  therefore,  smaller 
consumer  purchasing  power  because  it 
cannot  be  absorbed  by  proflts.  Profits 
have  been  declining  over  the  past  few 
years  and  In  1970  were  only  4J  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product.  Further- 
more, profits  were  even  smaller  in  mar- 
ginal Industrie  which,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  would  be  threatened  by  this 
legislation. 
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While  the  legislation  would  immedi- 
ately increase  wages  for  some  workers, 
It  could  cause  higher  unemployment  and 
inflation  throughout  the  Nation.  At  a 
time  when  our  Nation  Is  making  a  con- 
certed effort  to  reduce  both  unemploy- 
ment and  inflation,  I  do  not  think  we 
can  afford  to  entertain  the  rsmiiflcations 
of  the  pending  measure.  Further,  I  do  not 
feel  that  a  strong  argument  can  be  made 
In  support  of  the  Idea  that  economic 
progress  will  be  enhanced  without  Infla- 
tion by  productivity  increases.  Produc- 
tivity increased  by  3.8  percent  between 
1967  and  1070 — a  rate  not  high  enough 
to  compensate  for  the  $2.20  wage  base. 
Furthermore,  I  think  it  is  somewhat  illu- 
sory to  categorically  state  that  a  mini- 
mum wage  increase  always  results  in  in- 
creased productivity.  In  fact,  productiv- 
ity has  lagged  In  the  same  marginal  in- 
dustries that  are  affected  the  most  by  a 
minimum  wage  Increase. 

In  connection  with  the  argument  I  am 
making.  I  feel  strongly  that  the  reduc- 
tion, for  exemption  purp>oses,  from  $250,- 

000  to  $150,000  In  annual  receipts  of 
small  retail  and  service  enterprises  is  a 
very  dangerous  step  to  take  If  we  are  to 
maintain  a  small  business  commimity 
For  the  small  retail  or  service  business, 
this  reduction  would  either  result  In  lay- 
ing off  some  workers  or  raising  prices. 
The  former  would  produce  imemploy- 
ment  and  the  latter  would  not  be  In  the 
spirit  of  phase  n  regulations,  and,  more 
Importantly  for  the  people  directly  In- 
volved, might  price  them  right  out  of  the 
market. 

Mr  President,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Senate  should  consider  legislation  which 
has  a  probability  of  Increasing  unem- 
ployment. We  must  do  everything  we  can 
to  lower  the  rate  of  unemployment  and 

1  think  that  President  Nixon  has  acted 
responsibly  In  this  area.  The  rate  of  un- 
employment Is  particularly  high  among 
the  younger  age  brackets.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  youth 
differential  provision  in  the  Domlnlck 
substitute.  This  provision  woxild  replace 
the  imworkable  certification  program 
with  a  wage  minimum  for  young  people 
under  18  and  full-time  students  imder 
21  equal  to  80  percent  of  the  adult  mlnl- 
mum.  This  provision  should  be  passed 
because  It  represents  positive  govern- 
mental action  to  reduce  unemployment 
among  the  one  group  of  our  citizens  with 
the  greatest  problem  in  finding  work. 
Tlie  teenage  unemployment  rate  Is  pres- 
ently at  145  percent.  For  black  teen- 
agers the  rate  is  nearly  double  that 
figure.  At  one  time  the  unemployment 
rate  for  black  and  white  teenagers  was 
about  the  same.  However,  the  disparity 
between  the  two  groups  has  grown  as 
minimum  wage  Increases  have  been  en- 
acted. 

It  seems  hypocritical  for  the  Oovem- 
ment  to  continue  to  provide  training  pro- 
grams and  funding  of  summer  jobs  for 
irmerclty  youth  while  at  the  same  time 
enacting  a  minimum  wage  bill  which  will 
nearly  eliminate  the  part-time  or  sum- 
mer employment  possibilities  of  young 
men  and  women  growing  up  In  an  in- 
nercity  area. 

The  fact  that  minimum  wage  Increases 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  minority  youth 


employment  is  a  view  held  by  a  number 
of  well-known  economists.  For  instance, 
Milton  Friedman  has  referred  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  as  "The 
most  anti-Negro  law  on  our  statute 
books — In  its  effect,  not  its  intent."  No- 
bel Prize- winning  economist  Paul  Sam- 
ueLson  had  the  following  to  say  on  the 
same  subject : 

What  good  does  It  do  a  black  youth  to 
know  that  an  employer  must  pay  him  $1.60 
per  hour  If  the  fact  that  he  must  be  paid 
that  amount  Is  what  keeps  him  from  getting 
a  Job? 

Mr.  President,  when  Professors  Fried- 
man and  Samuelson  agree  on  a  particu- 
lar economic  issue  there  must  be  a  strong 
basis  for  the  position  they  are  expound- 
ing. Black  and  Mexican-American  youth 
in  my  State  will  be  given  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  employment  if  the  youth 
differential  is  approved.  Unless  this 
youth  differential  is  passed,  I  am  afraid 
the  doors  to  Job  opportunities  for  young 
people  will  be  closed  even  to  a  greater 
extent  than  they  are  now.  Without  this 
opportunity  for  employment,  young  peo- 
ple will  not  be  able  to  gain  job  experience 
and  tralnins  to  provide  a  measure  of 
support  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
Still  others  may  have  to  drop  out  of 
school. 

The  argument  made  in  opposition  to 
the  youth  differential  is  simply  unsound. 
Young  people  employed  at  a  reduced  rate 
will  not  displace  adult  workers  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  only  young  peo- 
ple affected  by  the  provision,  will  for  the 
most  part,  be  seeking  summer  or  part- 
time  employment.  The  overwhelming 
number  of  high  school  graduates  are  over 
18  when  they  first  seek  full-*ime  employ- 
ment. These  people  will  not  be  covered 
under  the  youth  differential.  Students 
in  the  18-to-21  bracket  seeking  part-time 
work  are  not  a  threat  to  an  adult  working 
force  of  which  86  percent  of  its  members 
are  full-time  employees. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
oppose  the  committee  bill.  Even  those 
economists  who  do  not  feel  that  small 
minimum  w£ige  increases  have  an  adverse 
economic  effect  would,  I  believe,  agree 
that  the  large  increase  recommended  in 
S.  1861  would  be  detrimental  to  our  eco- 
nomic secmity.  Passage  of  the  pending 
measure  would  jeopardize  the  progress 
we  have  recently  made  toward  total  eco- 
nomic recovery.  In  ray  opinion,  S.  1861 
would  result  in  higher  unemployment, 
higher  prices,  and  a  decrease  in  consumer 
purchasing  power. 

Instead  I  will  vote  for  the  Domlnick- 
Taft  substitute  amendment  which  pro- 
vides for  a  more  gradual  Increase  in  the 
minimum  wage,  and  makes  no  changes 
for  noncovered  employees  or  current 
overtime  exemptions.  The  substitute 
amendment  will  significantly  reduce  the 
wage-cost  .mpact  of  the  minimum  wage 
Increase,  while  keeping  the  adverse  price 
and  employment  effects  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  my  guess  that  all  Senators  favor 
the  objectives  set  forth  In  the  minimum 
wage  amendments  now  pending  before 
us — the  objective  of  improving  standard 
of  living  of  low-income  wage  earners  in 
this  country. 

We  have  devoted  hundreds  of  millions 
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of  dollars  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  dov 
erty  from  amidst  our  land  of  plenty  wi 
have  allocated  hundreds  of  millions  J 
dollars  for  the  creation  of  employment 
and  manpower  training  programs  for 
the  provision  of  job  opportunities  for  th» 
youth  of  this  Nation,  and  for  retunmu? 
Vietnam  veterans.  We  have  approvrta 
series  of  increases  in  social  security  vet- 
erans.  and  other  poislons  to  help  our 
senior  citizens  attain  a  standard  of  Uy. 
ing  in  which  they  can  live  in  dignity 
And,  cm  the  other  side  of  the  coin  we 
have  granted  the  President  vast  author- 
ity to  deal  with  the  devastating  inflatiwi- 
ary  spiral  which  has  threatened  to  wipe 
out  all  the  positive  steps  we  have  taken 
to  insure  that  all  Americans  can  attain 
a  decent  standard  of  living.  Many  seem 
to  forget  that  low-  and  fixed-Income 
Americans  pay  the  highest  price  for  In- 
flation. 

Without  question,  it  is  appropriate  to- 
day to  provide  an  Increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage.  The  cost  of  living  has  rfaa 
significantly  since  minimum  wage  legfe- 
lation  was  last  considered  by  the  Senate 
In  1966.  Many  of  those  at  the  lower  cod 
of  the  wage  scale  have  been  caught  right 
in  the  middle  between  rising  prices  tod 
constant  wages. 

Congress  has  been  a  main  contributor 
to  the  inflationary  spiral,  through  5tg 
policies  of  deficit  spending  on  a  huge 
scale,  of  appropriating  funds  above  and 
beyond  what  is  available  through  reve- 
nues for  spending.  It  Is  therefore  Mat  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  obligation  of  Con- 
gress to  assist  those  most  seriously  af- 
fected by  inflation. 

Many  have  argued  that  the  state  of 
our  economy  precludes  any  Increase  In 
our  existing  minimum  wage  levels.  But, 
Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  equity  and 
reason  require  that  we  act  today  to  pro- 
vide needed  increases,  at  responsible 
levels  and  in  a  realistic  time  frame.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  have  Joined  with 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicK)  and  Ohio  (It. 
Tatt)  In  cosponsoring  a  substitute  far 
the  minimum  wage  bill  approved  by  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee.  The  minority 
views  outlined  by  Senators  DoiaincK, 
T.^FT,  and  myself  express  well  the  prob- 
lems we  see  with  the  committBe-ap- 
proved  versicn  of  S.  1861  and  present  in 
a  clear  and  concise  manner  the  reason- 
ing which  led  us  to  sponsor  this  substi- 
tute. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
minority  views  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoed,  as  follows: 
MiNOUTT  Views  of  Mr.  Tatt  for  HnwBT, 

AND     MSSSRS       DOMINICK     AND     PACKWOOD 

We  aU  desire  to  see  the  elimination  of 
substandard  and  exploitive  wage  practices. 
But  at  a  time  when  millions  of  Amertcaa 
workers  are  out  of  work,  unemployment  must 
be  a  primary  concern.  At  a  time  when  low 
Income  families  are  hard  pressed  by  infla- 
tion, this  too  must  be  a  concern.  TJnfortu- 
nately,  the  Committee  has  developed  an  ap- 
proach which  seems  unlikely  to  make  Job 
opportunities  more  difficult  for  the  poor,  for 
the  young,  and  for  those  who  have  found  It 
difficult  to  enter  the  mainstream  of  th* 
American  eoonodosy. 

An  excessive  Increase  In  the  minimum 
wage  at  this  lime  would  Increase  the  lofia- 
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,   .-<«nomv   at   the  The  basic  argument  of  those  who  favor  thla  OMntaJ  employee*  affected  by  thla  law  and 

ttonary  pressures  on  our   economy   at   the  J^^'^j^J^^^^^j^^,   ^i   ^^e   commerce  the  extent  to  which  they  differ  by  atoU  and 

«,7uiri  when  we  ««  „«^««*^,Vt,  ^^^^  cU^ s^m^  W  ^  that  the  number  of  do-  region  Is  Ulustrated  by  tbe  foUowlng  chart. 

«mrt8  to  curb  the  inflationary  fPlfaJ- ^"*  ^f*  ^Tfov**  1b  so  lante  that  t&ey  ool-  al»o  prepared   by   the   UB.   Department   of 

2r&«e  in  -«•  4«-^«g£'  ^^rof'^itS'f  ITlv'^lyTa'vTrveVsi^caTlmpi:^  on  Labor^n^  submitted  to  the  Oongr«s  In  1971. 

lowest  paid  '7^*»°"^-_p  g-ect   an  increase  the  national  econtmiy.  It  is  argued  that  do-  occupations    in    state.    cotJWTT.    akd    citt 

lave  8  major  1"^;^°^-         hound  to  have  mssttc  help  have  an  impact  <rf  more  than  %l  covxaNUDrrs  with  tktumc%  lxvxl  ratts 

B  U»«  minimum  wa^  seems    ^^    g^onDmy  bUllon  per  year  on  our  national  economy.  or    ixas    than    $i  so    an    hot;.,    bt    ax- 

»  "^P'^i^^aTB    a    substantial    economic  and  that  they  use  clewilng  fluids  purchased  ojon.  isse  o«  i*7o 

^ich   will    nsve    a    »"""  through  the  channels  of  Interstate  conunwce.  Sortheatt 

'"'P"^'        »„  srrmrtpn  eoverace  at  this  time  A  legal  precedent  here  is  the  fact  that  the  j-~ev 

»nd  household  ajralr8_  practice    of    medicine,    which    Involves  south 

r^?risam^Sbi%?^ht^n  more^han  »14  bUllon  per  year,  is  bey^  ^^^^^^^^ 

^e'Snum^vSe   iaw.   As  ^gressman  ^^« -^/.^p^^^' -^^^^.^p^e^'  ^^l  8Ute:  Clsrtcai  aid,  clerk  m««.enger.  dock 

fohnTS^rson  of  HUnols  aptly  stated  on  ^^^^''^^;^^^,'' ^^^^^Z'^Tu^ly  fx-  sw«^.  doa«tto  worker,  foodjjej^ice  wort- 

the  floor  of  the  House  on  May  8:  h,^^^            unpaci.,    uuu  ^    ^^^^^^  towwman.  human  serrlce*  aide. 

-The   primary    reason    that    the    working  ^'\l^jj  s.  ^.  Oregon  State  Medical  Society,  laborer,  laundry  wortor. 

ooor  ut  poor  Is  not  at  bottom  entirely,  or  ^a     of,-*    loa    m    Ore    1950)     defendant  Cities:     aark.     Janitor,    lineman    helper, 

^n  malSy,  a  matter  of  InadequaW  ho^ly  ^j-J"PPj^,^£  4?^ ^hargeTw^th  consplr-  maintenance  foreman,  maintenance  worker. 

«ge  rates  Par  njo^«  »°^P-^*",\^  ^^^^'^t  ^'^i^'^S^  prepa^S'^cal  c^  In  ma«,n,  playground  dir«:tor.  recr«.tlon  lead- 

Tly'X^^oTl^r:^^^-  S  The  £state  ot^o..  At  page  U8.  the  court  er,  snack  bar  -ttends^ 

working  poOT,  the   ^a^   °J  ^l^Tur^es          "Tbe  practice  at  medicine  as  conducted  ^  ^         ^  custodial  worker,  dalry- 

mcome  ^^-^^^^^^    °^-  4*^  blunt  an  within  the  SUte  of  Oregon  by  doctors  of  ^^''tfeck-haiid,    rteyator    operator,    farm- 

aearly,  the  ^""^J^^^^  ^^^^ZSt    Lm-  Oregon.  Including  defendants    Is  notttade  ^„°^  culturlst,  food  ia^lce  worker, 

■'^L'^    I  J„H.t^of  thelrcomfdeLlT^y  or  commerce  within  the  meantog  of  SecUon  j^rest       towerman,      fost«      grandparents, 

P^'k,''  '°.L?  ^Vnd  amonK^L  w^S  1  of  the  Sherman  AnU-Trust  Law  ..     nor  ^a^eeper.  hlgiway  hrldg.  ^ndw^ouse- 

problem  t^»2,nrforthlf^  stool yt^t  It  U  ^  "  commerce  within  the  meaalng  of  the  ^J^    ^^f^^  operator  trainee,  labour. 

Ced  t^  w"ee  earned  r^tS'lhan  family  constitutional  grant  of  fori J^^^'^^f  li^^ry  ^e,  Uui^  worki.,  Ubrary  aide, 

gwred  to  ^age  earners  ra  u  regulate   commerce    •    •    •    among   the   sev-  1^,.^^  ^oom  worker,  messenger,  medical  aaslst- 

nntnrtnnatelv  the  consideration  of  the  bill  "'^  states.' "  ^^^  mental  retardation  aide,  museum  guide, 

h«  notbeen  careful  The  Committees  efforts  This  decision  was  affirmed  by  the  V£.  8u-  public   health    clinic    aide,    revenue   perxnlt 

^^i^Ts^^ar  reaching   and   misguided  preme  Court,  848  VS.  SM  (1952).  agent,  seamstre-.  skUl  tradee  helper,  social 

Tt.  Vi^  workers,  clerics,  'prisoners  working  ^_„.„  ^  ^ocai.  gow-kmxit  service  aide,  stock  clerk,  switchboard  opera- 

in  prison  Industries,  and  slmDar  cases,  were  ntPwrxM  «»•  trapper,  watchman. 

blmketed  into  coverage  until  moments  be-  R-.t,on  2  fal   extends  coverage  under  the  Florida 

fort  the  bni  was  ordered  reported.  The  com-  ^^''V^^^tl^^^j^^^^s^oj^  of  Cities:   Herator  operator,  fountain  clerk, 

mittee  has  taken  such  a  broad  brush  ap-  f^^^  ?htS-^tlcSi  i^bm^^  In  Ubrary  aide,  locker  attendant. 

pn«ch  that  It  s«,ms  likely  to  ^^^^^^^'^  ^^on^b)  the  te^"^p W^  defined  Georgia 

X'^TfortS'n?w"cTerS.'?^r°ra't  S^Su^ k<Se  state  and^  iLx  employe-  ^^.^  AutomoUve  seSlceman,  community 

^n^loln^^rser^torBeStln  offering  who  hold  positions  comparable  to  PWenU  ^^^^     j^^  ^  ^^  ^^d,  field  inspector 

r!^SJ^,\^    2^rntoi^t     Ssj-    to    thi  employees  "In  the  competitive  service  and  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^j^e.   Institutional  trainee, 

HoSe^^  ^astS^^ome  ?o^  Seclfl!  employees   In   the   0.3.   Postal   Service,   the  J^^i.^tlonal  worker,  laboratory  aide  I.  maid. 

SlirStheC^t^blU^^foI-  P«rt.l  Rate  commission,  and  the  Ubrary  of  ^^^.^^nce   laborer   I,    salee   clerk,   seam- 

,'.  Congress  ...  stress  I,  utUlty  worker  I. 

""^                          ^^„  This  deJlnmon  Is  lUustory  at  best.  It  was  n--„t„ov^ 

A-DOMXSTTC    H«iJ.  dimmed  up  In  later  executive  seselons.  It  ap-  Kentucky 

While  the  Committee  oorrectty  continues  p«ars.  however,  that  the  Federal  government  Cities;    Account  clerk,   ambulance   driver, 

to  exen^t  small  businesses.  It  proposes  to  ,^11  be  determining  even  the  wages  and  over-  assistant  dispatcher,  attendant,  aut<Mnotlve 

Mver  a  housewUe  who  occaslonaUy  has  some-  tim,  to  be  paid  to  youth  employed  by  a  city  serviceman,  bookkeeping  ctachlne  operator, 

one  come  In  to  help  wash  the  windows  or  m  ita  recreation  department.  This  would  In-  bookmender,  cashier,  clerical  aide,  clerk,  cen- 

clean  up.  It  seems  utterly  nonsensical  to  ex-  elude  young  people  employed  as  lifeguards,  tral  supply  technician,  cook,  costumer,  cus- 

clude  gmnii  businessmen  on  the  one  hand,  employed  to  teach  basket-weaving,  and  em-  todlal   super\'lsor,   custodial   worker,   dental 

and  then  require   housewives   without   any  pioyed  to  umpire  little  league  baseball  games,  assistant,     dietician     assistant,     dispatcher, 

business  experience  to  comply  with  record-  if  a  city  decides  to  hire  disadvantaged  young  doorkeeper,    duplicating    machine    operator, 

keeping  and  other  provisions  of  this  law.  In  people  "to  work  in  Its  parks  during  the  sum-  elevator   operator,    engineering   aide,   equlp- 

tlolng  so  we  are  likely  to  make  a  mockery  mer,  these  employees   would   apparently  be  ment  operator,  food  »en.lce  worker,  housing 

of  the  law  and  Invite  Its  violation.  As  we  aU  subject  to  the  fuU  force  of  the  provisions  laborer.  Inhalation  therapy  technician,  labor- 

luiow,  tax  and  reporting  violations  are  rife  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  er,    laimdry    worker,   library   radio    operator, 

under  the  Social  Securltv  law  as  It  applies  This   approach   not   only   Interferea   with  maintenance  fireman,  maintenance  mechan- 

to  domestic  help,  and  avoidance  practices  are  the  ablUty  of  clUes  to  provide  jobs  fo»  the  ic.  maintenance  worker,  medical  technician 

widespread.  The  Committee  now  proposes  to  disadvantaged,  but  It  also  entirely  overlooks  aaatstant,  museum  assistant,  perwonnel  clerk, 

compound  that  problem  and  make  It  worse,  the  regional  differences  with  respect  to  the  physical  therapy  aide,  police  court  matron. 

Because  some  domestic  workers  are  poorly  welfare  needs  and  the  cost  of  living.  In  police  court  officer,  public  facUltlee  aiiend- 
pald  Is  no  reason  to  bring  the  Federal  bu-  March  of  1970,  the  percentage  of  state  and  ant,  public  health  laborer,  radio  repairman, 
reatieracy  Into  the  kitchen  of  the  American  locai  non -supervisory  emplc^Faes  (excluding  sanltar.  Inspector,  stationary  fireman,  seam- 
housewife.  Because  othere  are  marginally  education  and  ho^ltal  Inetltutlons  who  are  streos,  stenographer  derk.  store  keeper,  tele- 
employed  Is  no  reason  to  eliminate  their  em-  already  covered)  receiving  leas  than  $3.00  phoitf  operator,  traffic  control  officer,  typist 
ployment.  per  hour  was  as  follows:  clerk,  watchman. 

Quite  apart  from  this  practical  consldera-  Percent  Louisiana 

tlon,  we  believe  that  an  extension  of  cover-      Northeast   region— 5.8  state-  Bridge  tender  central  service  work- 

age  to  domestic  help  is  beyond  the  power      south    region W-S  community    activity    worker,    custodial 

of  Congress  under  the  commerce  clause.  If      North  Central  region.- 10.4  '^^  ^i^^t^i  operator,  food  service  worker. 

domestic  employees  who  make  beds,  dust,  and      ^e«t    ragl<m »•»  #ore«t  fireman  laundry  worker,  public  health 

«^ windows  in  a  private  residence  are  en-  ^dltkm,  this  bUl   overlooks  the  dlf-  un^ aide,  watchman. 

^T^,l^  Tt^l^.T'TtV^tJ^V  ^^^oll  ferenttS    beti^n    metropolitan    and    non-  cities:    Building    guide,    clerk,    custodial 

ir^  left  of  interstate  act  vlttes.  K  someone  ^^^^j,^^  ,„,^    j^  jjarth  of  1970,  only  worker,  elevator  operator,  garage  attendant. 

st^^'^^errcVrSnside^^o  ha.?  ;  tI?^  oSl  ^^mental  non-supetVlsor^  home  health  aldTSui^rlal  school  worker, 

state  commerce  or  is  eonsiderea  to  nave  a  ■•"'  "                   ■>                 ^       „             j  •_      -■  ,     .,»   *4_,.  .ut^  loKnnti-kn;  uniTn&i  cara  taker 

substantial  Impact  on  Interstate  commerce,  employees  (excluding  eduatton  and  hoyl-  .^t^tt^**  »*?>,  !^^;!!^f^^S^^^ 

then  the  commerce  clause  has  been  magnl-  tal  Institutions)    were  paid  lea  than  •OflO  laboratory  "^^^ ^^^f^^^Lj^ 

fied  to  include  every  aspect  of  American  life,  per  hour.  But  In  non-;metropolltan  areas  the  er    ""^^y-    "^"^„P*f '  ^^'    Z^^t 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  was  the  Intent  percentage  was  22.6.  The  difference  obviously  ^uslcUn  park  attendant_^klng  ^^^^ 

Of  the  draftere  of  our  Constitution,  nor  do  represents   different  standards  and  costs  of  pest    f  ^"^^^ '^°/'i*^,^"ff*!"°°  ^^j  ^"^7 

we  believe  that  It  Is  a  workable  proposition  living.  seamstxeM    stock  clerk,  stock  patrol  helper, 

supported  by  case  law.  The    variety    of    state    and    local    govern-  test  checker 
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Counties  Ceramlca  pourer.  custodial  work- 
er, messenger 

Maryland 

Cities.  Cashier — cafeteria,  cook's  helper, 
custodial  worker,  food  service  helper,  head 
Janltress  ( museum) 

Counties    Recreation  leader 
Mississippi 

State    Homemaker. 

Oklahoma 

Slate  Assistant  multlllth  machine  oper- 
ator binderv  worker.  buUdlng  guide,  cap.-ol 
policeman,  caahler— dining  room,  central 
service  worker,  clerk  trainee,  clothing  clerk, 
cook  trainee,  custodial  worker,  dictating  -na- 
chlne  operator,  duplicating  equipment  oper- 
ator trainee,  elsvator  operator,  employment 
aide,  farmhand,  food  service  worker,  highway 
maintenance  man,  home  health  aide.  Janitor. 
JoD  corps  recruiter,  latxwatory  manual  Pelper. 
laborer,  laundry  worker,  manual  helper, 
marking  room  clerk,  park  attendant,  patrol- 
man, psychiatric  attendant,  rental  sales 
clerk,  room  clerk,  seamstress,  security  attend- 
ant, security  officer,  seed  analyst,  tourist  In- 
terviewer, typist  trainee,  utUlty  offlco  worker 

Cities  Playground  leader,  tennis  Instruc- 
tor. 

Texas 

Cities:  Clerical  aide,  clerk,  clerk-typist, 
cUnlc  assistant,  dental  health  education  aide, 
health  aide,  health  education  aide,  labora- 
tory aide,  messenger,  museum  custodial,  sani- 
tation aide,  technlclan-crlnunal  investigation 
laboratory. 

West  Virginia 

State:  Case  aide,  clerk,  eligibility  aide,  em- 
bossing   equipment    operator,    food    service 
helper,  handyman,  home  health  aide,  home- 
maker,  housekeeper,  Institutional  aide,  lab- 
oratory   assistant,    laundry    worker,    matron, 
sales   clerk,   seamstress,  social   services   aide. 
steam   fireman's   helper,  telephone  operator, 
typist,  watchman,  water  plant  operator 
Sorth-central 
Indiana 
Cities:     Clerk    stenographer.    Information 
clerk. 

Io%a 

State:  Messenger. 

Cities:    Bailiff,    bookmender-clerk.    house- 
keeper, Janltress,  messenger. 
Michigan 
Cities:  Library  page,  museum  aide. 
Counties:  Clerk-matron. 
Minnesota 
Cities:     Casual    labor,    laborer,    refectory 
worker. 

Counties:  Junior  library  page. 

Missouri 
State;  Custodial  worker,  food  service  help- 
er, laboratory  helper,  laundry  worker,  mental 
health  worker  trainee,  seamstress,  watchman. 
Cities:  Concession  clerk. 
Nebraska 
State:   Clerk,  clerk  aide,  clerk-typist,  key- 
punch   operator,    photostat    microfilm    aide, 
photostat  microfilm  operator,  stenographer- 
clerk,  telephone  operator. 

Cities:  Casual  worker,  concession  attend- 
ant, luber 

Ohio 
Cities:  Concession  attend&nt.  park  attend- 
ant, recreation  aide,  sergeant-at-arma. 
South  Dakota 
State:    Bookkeeper,   bookkeeping  machine 
operator,     cashier,     claims,    auditor,     clerk- 
typtst,  data  recorder,  general  clerk. 


We»t 

Arizona 
Cities.   City  youth  worker,  janitor,  street 
cleaner. 

California 
Counties:     Clerk,    laborer,    library    page, 
watchman. 

New  Mexico 

State:  Attendant,  automatic  machine  op- 
erator trainee,  bindery  Aorker.  boiler  fire- 
man, cost  maker,  clerk  custodian,  employ- 
ment aide,  farm  helper,  food  service  aide, 
group  worker  trainee.  Junior  clerk,  laborer, 
laundry  worker,  maintenance  helper,  mes- 
senger, motor  vehicle  examiner,  museum  as- 
sistant, museum  gallery  attendant,  social 
service  aide,  telephone  operator,  truck  driver, 
watchman 

I  Note.^-Oovernment  Jurisdiction  listed  are 
those  which  had  one  or  more  occupational 
classifications  with  entrance  level  rates  of 
less  than  $1.60  an  hour  as  shown  on  Table 
11.) 

( Source  — Bcused  on  data  on  file  with  the 
American  Federation  of  State,  County,  and 
Municipal    Employees.    AFL-CIO.) 

All  of  the  occupations  listed  above  Involve 
entrance  levels  of  less  than  $1.60  per  hour. 
Prom  this,  one  can  appreciate  the  financial 
Impact  of  a  law  providing  a  $2.20  per  hour 
minimum  In  two  years  and  the  uneven  way 
In  which  this  law  will  affect  various  states 
and  localities. 

The  overtime  provisions  In  this  measure 
are  made  applicable  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernmental employees,  including  policemen 
suid  firemen.  A  report  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  entitled.  'Non-Supervisory  Employ- 
ees la  State  and  Local  Oovernments"  states 
on  page  24  that  as  to  state  and  local  em- 
ployees "about  seven-tenths  of  all  employees 
working  over  48  hours  were  employed  In  a 
public  safety  activity  "  Presumably,  under 
this  bill  firemen  who  &re  asleep  In  a  dorm 
of  a  flrehouse  will  be  paid  overtime  for  the 
period  of  their  slumber  To  say  the  least, 
this  Is  a  massive  intrusion  of  the  Federal 
government  into  state  and  local  govern- 
mental affairs. 

State  and  local  officials  can  better  appreci- 
ate the  differences  In  the  cost  of  living  which 
vary  widely  between  states.  State  and  local 
officials  also  are  responsible  for  their  govern- 
mental finances.  We  do  not  believe  that  we 
should,  by  law.  intrude  into  their  Judgment, 
upset  their  budgets,  and  provide  a  law  which 
is  not  related  to  the  Job  market  for  cost  of 
living  In  any  particular  community.  Who  la 
to  say  that  we  In  the  Congress  are  better  able 
to  make  these  Judgments  than  duly  elected 
state  and  local  officials  At  a  time  when  reve- 
nue sharing  Is  desperately  needed,  the  Com- 
mittee compounds  the  financial  problems  of 
our  state  and  local  governments 

The  vast  majority  of  state  and  local  work- 
ers are  paid  more  than  the  proposed  mini- 
mum wage.  Consequently,  the  major  Impact 
of  the  wage  provisions  of  this  bill  will  not 
help  most  state  and  local  employees  who  are 
full  time  workers  attempting  to  support  fam- 
ilies The  effect,  instead,  will  be  to  cut  back 
tboae  programs  which  attempt  to  provide 
employment  for  young  people  who  otherwise 
must  remain  Idle  on  our  city  streets.  Like 
the  provisions  relating  to  domestic  employ- 
ees, we  believe  that  this  extension  of  the  Act, 
while  well-intentioned  will  have  unfortunate 
consequences  which  will  be  counter-produc- 
tive to  many  of  our  nation's  objectives.  State 
and  local  governments  do  not  need  revenue 
sharmg  In  reverse  They  do  not  need  to  have 
the  Federal  government  oompound  their  al- 
ready serious  budgetary  problems.  And  out 
disadvantaged  youths  do  not  need  a  further 
obstacle  to  summer  employment. 


D SMALL    RETAIL   BT7SINXSa 

RetaU  and  service  enterprises  with  annutl 
gnma  sales  volume  below  $250,000  curreniij 
are  exempt  from  coverage  under  the  J^ 
Labor  Standixds  Act.  The  proposed  substi- 
tute would  retain  this  $250,000  figure.  Thi 
Committee  bill,  however,  extends  cotm»m 
foe  all  retail  and  service  employees  workini 
In  chain  stores  and  scales  down  the  currtnt 
$250,000  enterprise  test  to  $150,000  by  »25,ooo 
a  year  over  the  next  four  years 

The  Committee  apparently  forgets  that  in- 
flation affects  small  businesses  as  well  u 
employees.  The  $260,000  exemption  level  set 
in  1960  iB  already  equivalent  to  $3i0,ooo  at 
today's  dollar  values.  The  Committee  hat 
totally  disregarded  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  minimum  wage  legislation  on 
small  businesses.  In  effect,  the  Couunitte* 
would  mandate  the  closing  of  many  of  our 
nation's  small  businesses  over  the  next  four 
years. 

The  Committee  falls  to  realize  that  the 
impact  of  this  measure  would  not  be  dig- 
trlbuted  evenly  throughout  the  economy. 
Instead,  the  Impact  Is  concentrated  in  low 
wage  manufacturing  Industries,  trade,  lerr- 
Ices  and  farming.  Specifically  America'*  re- 
tall  merchants  who  employ  more  than  U 
million  people  will  be  seriously  affected  sine* 
two-thirds  of  their  total  operating  expensM 
are  directly  attributable  to  labor  costs.  Bat« 
or  profit  as  well  as  profit  per  worker,  ait 
typically  lower  In  these  Industries  than  In 
the  economy  as  a  whole.  (See  Oeorge  E.  Bele- 
hanty  and  Robert  Evans,  Jr.,  Lcrw-Wage  Em- 
ployrncnt.  An  Inventory  and  an  AMesrment. 
These  Industries  are  highly  competitive.  The 
rate  of  business  failure  Is  high,  particularly 
among  the  small  firms  that  are  currently 
exempt  from  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
Dun  and  Bradstreet  statistics  show  that  a 
total  of  10.321  small  businesses  and  Indus- 
tries failed  In  1971.  and  4.428.  or  43%  of 
these,  were  In  the  retaU  trade.  Olven  these 
considerations.  It  la  econon:Llcally  Impossible 
for  profits  in  these  firms  and  businesses  to 
absorb  any  slgnlflcfjit  share  of  the  Increased 
minimum  wage  at  this  time.  The  low  pro&t 
rate  and  high  failure  rate  In  businesses  em- 
ploytag  a  high  proportion  of  very  low  wtg* 
labor  suggest  that  wages  are  low  because  of 
low  productivity  and  not  because  (rf  any 
substantial  exploitation  of  labor. 

Because  of  the  narrow  profit  margins  and 
low  productivity  of  many  low  wage  indus- 
tries, the  passage  of  the  Committee  bill  can 
be  exp>ected  to  significantly  Increase  unem- 
ployment and  business  failures.  Such  a  course 
would  decrease  tax  revenue  and  increase  the 
number  of  welfare  applicants.  It  would  b« 
difficult  to  think  of  a  policy  that  would  have 
more  of  a  disastrous  effect  on  a  nation's 
small  business  than  the  provisions  contained 
in  3   1861. 

E TRANSIT 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  currently 
contains  an  overtime  exemption  for  local  bus 
operators  and  motormen.  The  Committee  bill 
reduces  and  ultimately  repeals  the  local  tran- 
sit overtime  exemption. 

The  Committee  completely  ignores  the  eco- 
nomic realities  of  our  nation's  mass  transit 
system.  Since  1954.  268  transit  systems  to 
this  country  have  failed  financially.  The  op- 
erating deficit  for  the  American  transit  In- 
dustry was  $332  million  in  1970,  $427  million 
In  1971.  and  is  projected  to  exceed  one-half 
billion  dollars  this  year.  This  eetlmate  do* 
not  include  the  $30  million  In  additional 
costs  Imposed  on  the  transit  industry  by  the 
provisions  of  8.  1861. 

The  following  t*ble,  listing  the  transit 
systems  which  have  been  abandoned  sinoe 
January  1, 1964,  Illustrates  the  financial  crlsi* 
of  our  nation's  transit  systems: 
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City 


Populetlon 
1960  census 


System 


Date  MM  or  service 
disoMttinued 


Successor  system 


*"**"•'  ^.»                                        —  340.187 

Birminiium 282  779 

MobiU 202  773 

«<*fl«    29  395 

S«<'»V„4 ""I"  13,' «1 

Sli»*«lil 

Anion*:                                                      _  439  170 

P»oeni«  439  po 

"•o*""  "  439!  170 

PKo*"" - ....  212,892 

I*^"    ...  212,892 

Tucson    

Atmnsis  20  797 

BlythtviHe 5^'  ^. 

wy^'i'""* ::::  is:  m 

Owden j  jj] 

Conw«r - 7'i'242 

tWorido f^'ijf 

FiyettiUlle- f^' «, 

f»;!|:™»'! r:::::::::  52,  PI 

Fort  diniin ...  -j«. 

Hot  Spnni* ''■  J?^ 

jonesboro ?i'iig 

Little  KocK jj,  -,, 

North  Little ?»■  \f. 

West  Mtmphis '^'  ^" 

Cilitornn  r.  g^, 

Allnmbd «  viii 

B.k»fsti«W S.  *J? 

Burbjnii _  C'l. 

Covin. Sub"rb»n 

£IC.)on 37,618 

tii'«k!    ---  j^»^|^ 

Gl.ndale.'."!;."""II" 1»9*!2 

HiflewooO           - xu  \(i 

LO"!  Beach      2  479  0^5 

Los  Anjelos Z.A/S.UiS 

Oakland ^- It? 

§r;v::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::  «1 

?j;^2n.:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  }K 

Pasadene '1^  407 

"iverede "■"« 

Sacramento '?'  »^ 

^3l,n85                        ... CO,  33/ 

San  Bernardino.'.'.".".! Suburban 

San  Bernardino Suburban 

SmDW- "3,22A 

San  Jose ^W' J* 

San  Luis  Obispo„ f-  «' 

SanMrteo 69,870 

SenUAne 2S' ?S 

SentlAn. JOO,  ,350 

Santa  An. 00,350 

Santa  Ana 1«>.  3M 

Santa  Rosa 31  02/ 

South  San  Francisco 39,  418 

Stockton »■  32 

Stxkton 86,321 

Vallaio  : 60.877 

Watsonvtile      13,293 

Colorado:  _  ^     ^ 

Denvar Suburban 

Denver 512.  ?00 

Derby 10.12* 

tnilewood 33,398 

Fort  Collins    25,027 

Fort  Collins 25.027 

Fort  Collins 25,  02; 

Greeley 26,  314 

Loveland 9.  734 

Pueblo    91.181 

Pueblo  81.181 

Trinidad 10-  691 

Connecticut 

Branford 2.371 

Bridieport I'*.  '*« 

Bridgeport. IS*.  '*8 

Bristol 45.499 

Mariden 51,850 

MiddletDwn 33,250 

New  Britain  82,201 

New  Britain       Suburban 

New  Haven 152, 048 

New  London  .. 3,608 

Norwalk 67,775 

Norwich 38,506 

Stafford  Springs Suburban 

Delaware . 

Wilmington 95,827 

Wilmington. 95,827 

District  of  Columbia: 

Washington 763.956 

Washington Suburban 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Birminitiem  Transit  Company _ New.22,l»« Birmingfiem  Transit  Company 

Campbell  Bus  Service,  I nc 1»«5...... Airport  Limousine  Service  inc 

Mobile  City  \jim.  Inc." *v>  1,  JH5 City  of  Mobile  DepL  ot  Tianspn. 

SelmaBusLinee,  Int' I»»vl,19$5 '*°""   „      . 

ShoetaTrensit.inc. - 19«0 Joiner  Bus  L.nes, 


MetropolitaaLiets.liK..  Octot>«rl955 Me  ropolitan  Lines 

PhOMix  Transportation  System Apr.  1,19S$^  Velley  Transit  Line 

VelltyTreoeiiUnes.Inc Febrasry  IM7 Phowiii  Transit  Co 


Valley 

Tucson  Rapid  Transit  Company 

Tucson  Rapid  Transit  Company 


Inc 
nes.  Inc. 

^ Corpofition. 

July  25,'l9$i.--..- Tucson  Rapid  Transit  Compeny. 

January  1967 Tucson  Transit  Corpuation 


BIytheville  CoKh  Lines J.«.  18, 19M Haskell  Slaughte.  *  R  Ross 

Sliughtet  &  Ross  BusUne Not  epplicaJiJe BIytheville  Bus  Line. 

NotivaileMei -  Feb.  l9,  BS» Noee 

NotsvaUabtei 195S. None 

Eldorado  Bus  Urns  1 June  19.  IftS None. 

University  City  Transit  Company  I June-. 1956 None 

Twin  City  Lines  June  13, 1966 Fort  Smith  City  Lines. 

Fort  Smitli  City  Lin«  1 Junel4,19M None. 

Hot  SpriMi  Street  Riilway  I April  30,  «« None^ 

City  Tran2t  Company  1 ■"''»"■ '»" City  Transit  Compeny. 

Jonesboro  City  Transit  Commiuion  1 July  19, 1957 None. 

CaortolTre««tComB»nyi  Msr.  2,  H5« Citizens  Coecb  Com psny. 

cSciShKny.:: Oct.21.19e Twin  C.t,Tr.n*l.  Inc. 

Capitol  TreimtCompenyi M«.  2,  1956 Cituens  Coech  Company. 

West  Memphis  Transpn.  Company' June  14. 1956.  None. 

Foster  Transportation.  Inc.i.       June24,1960 2.         .  , .  „     ..     ,,        .,  ^    , 

BakersfleldTensit  Company Aug.  1,195« ^*'*^'^  Mu.iop.lTr.ns.t  System. 

Asbury  Rspid  Trensit  System July  19, 1954 Asbury  Ripid  Transit  System 

tdgowood  Trsnsit  Company  1 Oct.  1,19«    None. 

LI  Calon  Valley  Bus  Lines     Oct.  19,  1955 None. 

Eureka  Transit  '  -    June  10,  1961. Eureka  Jitney  Company 

Fresno  City  Lines  Nov  1    1961        Fresno  Municipal  Lines 

Glendale  CUy  Lines,  nii:::::::::.":::: »«    ,     L^^         ^os  Angele.  M.t  Transit  Authority 

Inelewood  City  Lines  Aug.  1,  1967 Southern  Cat  Rap  Ti   DisL 

Long  BMchHtetor  Bus  Company ^ Sept.  1,1963 Long  Be«:h  Publ«  Tr.nspn  Co 

Los  Angeles  Trensit  Lines 

Metropolitin  Coech  Lines    Mar  3,  1958 

Asbury  Rapid  Transit  Lines  - ,       .       ,      „  .        , .      t     a  .. 

Cross  town  Subortan  Bus  Lin«..._ Feb.  15.  1961 Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  Tr    Autn 

Key  System  Transit  Lines    Oct,  1,  1960  .    _ Al.n,e3a-Conua  Costs  Trans:.  D.s; 

Ontario  Municipal  Bus  System Dec.  22   1964 Corbett  Transit  Lines  *  Tour  Club 

Corbett  Traesit  Lines  &  Tour  Club July  28, 19«} 0  V  Transit  Lines 

Harbor  Transit  Lines  '     Feb  1, 1956 O.nard  Public  Transit  Svstem 

p.»«/i«na  ritv  lim«   Inc  Apr   1,1963  Pasadena  City  Lines  inc 

pl^dlw  ci{J  Lillts'..  .■.■.:::::;:;;::::::::::::::  Aig,  r  1967/    southern  caiiform.  Rap-o  Tr,ns.t  D«tnct. 

Radlands  Bus  Service  >  Approiimately  1962 Not  available 

Rnr.rslia4bn.?'-:::::::::::::;::::-;--:-.--  s.p'.?!.i»i  us  Angles  Met  Tr.nsn  Authority. 

Sacramento  City  L.nes Sept  23   1955      Sacramento  Transit  Authority 

Salinas  Transit  Company  1 No.  1   1968 _ Salinas  City  Lines 

Fontana  Tranert  lines  .    July  1959       None 

Highland- Patton  Bus  Line  1 Not  avai^le Not  available. 

San  Dieto  Transit  System July  1,  19« San  Oiefo  Transit  Co  poration. 

San  JosTcity  Lines.  Inc.     July  19,  19« San  Jo»  City  Lines.  Inc. 

San  Luis  Obispo  Bus  Lines  I Aug  19,1955  Green  Bus  Service 

San  Mateo-Burlin«eme  Transit  Ce Aug   19,1965 Bayshore  Transit  Lines 

SanU  Ana  Bus  Company Dec   19   1965     San  a  Ana  Bus  Company, 

Santa  Ana  Bus  Company.  Apr   19,1966  Santa  Ana  Bus  Comrany 

Santa  Ana-6arden  Grove  Bus  Line  I Approximetely  1967 Not  available, 

Laguna  Beach-Santa  Ana  Stage  Une  1 Not  available J""'  „       t        .c    ._ 

Mrtof  Streetcar  Service,  Inc Aug.  4,  1958      Santa  Rosa  Transit  System. 

Peninsula  Bus  Line  1  December  1964 None. 

Stockton  Citv  Lines  Inc  •      ...  19*3     .  Stockton  City  Lines.  Inc. 

ISSSnc!hLi;;S:inc   ;:::::::::::::::::::::-  June  i,  i966 Stockton  Metropont-n  Tr,nsi.  District 

City  of  Vell^o  Bus  Lines  •• May  1,  1956  Valleio  Transit  Lio«. 

Chas  Manfre  Trensportation  Co.i Not  aveilaWe None. 


Denver-So.  PUtte  Trans.  Co.' °^- V.^V 

Denver  Tramwey  Corporation A*"  ,'f  , . Ji 

Derby  Bus  Compeny  '      .     May  19,  1957 

South  Adams  Transit  Company  i '*^v.   ..« 

Bussard  Bus  Lines  ' Dec.  31,  1W5 


No««t 

Denver  Metro  Transit 

NA. 

None. 

Nooe. 


Fort  Collins  Transit. Vnc.::".:'.'.:"":""""'.".".".-  Nov.  I,  1967. Fort  Collins  Transit.  Inc. 

Fort  Collins  Tranalt  Inc.! Oct.31.1M8..  None.  

Greeley  Bus  CooiBeny  Nov.  3,  1959 Muniopel  Bus  Compeny. 

LiH^^Tnd  City  iKT  :  :  - Feb.  l4,  1956 Eugwe  W  Clerk. 

Puebto  Transit  Company June  1.  19S6 Pueblo  TrensportatKin  Compeny. 

Pueblo  Transportation  Company Feb.  1.  1958 Same  Company 

Frank  Falsetto  I Apr  27,  1962 Nona. 


Branlord  Transit  Lines,  Inc.' 

Gray  Line  Bus  Company* 

Trumbull  Coech  Lines.  Inc 

Bristol  Tractiofl  Company 

Connecticut  Company  ' - 

ConnectioiJ  Company  ' 

Wagner  Service *•- 

East  Street  Bus  Line 

The  Connecticut  Company 

Connecticut  Co.— New  London  Div 

Connecticut    Railwey    &    Lighting    Co..    Norwelk 
Division. 1 

Connecticut  Compeny— Norwich  Div 

Stafford  Bus  Company. 


Delaware  Coach  Company. 
Delaware  Ceech  Company. 


Mar  9  1954 

Jan   r  1963       ".!"!!.  Gray  Line  But  Compeny,  Inc 

July  21,  1967    Gray  Line  Bus  Compeny,  Inc 

19(6  New  Britain  Transportation  Co. 

Dec  31   1959         H.  t  W.  Transit  Company. 

Dec  31   1959        H.  »  W  Transit  Compeny. 

Mar.  1,  1954..   (') 

Apr  1,1967 Dattco  Inc. 

June  4  1964  The  Connecticut  Company 

Apr  1  'l961       Thamee  Valley  Transit   Inc. 

July  1.  1969 Nooe. 

Apr  1   IKl  Thames  Valley  TransiL  Inc 

IK8 Post  Road  States  (Wapping  Conn.) 

Aug.  1956     DeUware  Coach  Company 

Jan.  5.  196B Greater  Wilinintton  Transpn.  Auth 


Capital  Transit  Company Aug.  1MJ6*, 2,'L  I'V"*"  ^f^*" „.„. 

W.Kl  A.  Transit  Company Feb.  1955 W  M  A   Transit  Compan, 
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City 


Population 
1S60CWUUS    Syst«a 


Date  sold  or  service 
discontiniMd 


Successor  system 


Flofitla 

Daytona  Beacfi 


Ormond  Beach  Transit  Company _ \f,|j  jgy  Daytona  Beach  Municipal  Bus 

Peninsula  Transit  Company > 

Oaytona  Beacft  Muniapal  Busljnes..... - l*o  

Far;  LauderJe^t  Transit,  Inc Ja"   '•,'*l---- 

For  Vvers  City  L.nes' A^  12, 1358... 

Dan  F)|en  I**---,.,- 

Coast  Cities  Cojcnes.  Inc.' "•*  *?!''?SIi— 

Hey  Islands  Transit  Company' *"«  '5.  I'M.. 

Southern  Keys  Transit.  Inc." February  1969.. 

Lake  Worth  Co«:n  Linas  i K-,"*" 

City  ot  Metbourn*     — -  '**-,-;-;i;i--- 

Keys  Transit  Company June  lb,  133a... 

Keys  Transit.  Ine   ,    . 

u,._,  ..  Miami  B«c»  RiMlway  Company _ 

~ Miami  Transit  Company       


Daytona  Beacn 

For'  Lauderdale 

Fort  Myers 

For!  Pierce 

Hialeati_ , 

Key  *est 

Key  West 

Lake  Wortli „.. 

Melbourne 

Miami 


37,395 

37,  395 
83,648 
22. 523 
25, 256 
66. 972 
33.956 
33, 956 
20, '5« 
a  982 
Subursan 


.. .  Transit  Cj.  oI  Daytona  Beach,  Inc. 

. ..  Beach  Transit,  inc. 

...  None. 

...  None 

...  None. 

...  Southern  Keys  Transit,  Inc. 

...  Antillana  Bus  Corp.  ot  Key  West. 

...  None. 

...  None. 

...  Keys  Transit  Company. 


Panama  City 

Piss-a-Grille  Baacb. 

West  Pilm  Beach... 
Gaoriu: 

Albany 

Athwis.. 

Atlanta 

Atlanta  

Atlanta     

Brunswick 

Co  umbus — 

LaGrange  

Macon    „ 

Mar  erta 

Rome 

Savannah, 

Vaidosta 

Idaho 

Idaho  Falls 

Idaho  Falls 

Lewiston 

Pocatelio 

Potalello 

Pocatelio 

Illinois 

Alton 


291.688 
33,  275 

■ 1,000 

!I""II1I1I—  56, 208 

55.000 

31.355 

'""I"""-.  487,455 

_' Suburban 

_  Suburban 

Ji"  21,703 

116.779 

23.632 

69,  76J 

25  ^5 

^^  ,^g 

:  U9  2it 

1]'"!'.]"'....  30.652 

33, 161 

Subuican 

I  28.534 

28,  534 

I"]IIIII!"'..  28  534 

43,04' 

Suburban 
63,  715 

63,715 

lllir.llll...-  53  '15 

Suburban 

3IIIIII1II-I  37  L-M 

,  Suburban 

36  ri 

.  „  2,89C 

■* 2,890 

49,538 

41,856 

81,712 

49  44' 

49,447 

36  991 

37  243 

37.243 

37.243 

10. 0'3 

ll"'.ir.'.'.l.--  29  0"- 

Hijhwood.'."."^!!^".""!! ^"n'sgc 

11'."'.'.  66.'  780 

::::..      27  666 

"      "  27,666 

.  27.666 

16.324 

""  .    22.561 

; 11,:'4 

Maywood Suburban 

-  .  .  61  093 

...  4,013 

...  19,408 

"'".'.'. 103,  162 

43,793 

"I"""I-r...  22,116 

4,950 

59,364 

...  $3,271 

2'III.i;i 27,294 

Suburban 

"'""""""  11.694 

Suburban 


So.  Miami  Coach  Lines,    nc 

Panama  City  Transit  Company . 

Pass-a-Gnlle  Baacn  Bus  Lints  (MuniciptijL. 
Florida  Cities  Bus  Company 


Feb'V,  1962       Metro.  Dade  County  Transit  Auth. 

Mar.  21.  1956 City  ot  Panama  City. 

Aug.  16,  1960 Southern  Tours,  Inc, 

19(0 Transit  Co.  of  the  Palm  Beache*. 


incJ. 


Cities  Transit  ot  Georgia 
Athens  City  Lines,  i  .ic, 

Atlanta  Transit  Companr     , 

Interurban  Transit  Lines.  Inc May  13.  19SB 

Gray  Line  Transit  System.  Ine.i *l"  20,  1959 ._ 

Georgia  City  Coaches.  Inc ?••>■  1.  »»57 

Columbus  Iiansportation  Campan| Aug.  I,  1967 

LdG'anje  Caacn  Company' „ i^"*  '.  '958. 

Suburban  Transit  L-nes.  Inc 1964. 

Mdf  etta  Coach  Company  i 196S.. 

Geo'jia  Power  Company Oct.  1, 

Savi  mah  Transit  .umpany July  7 

Vaidosta  C^Mcnes'  


february  1962 None. 

1956.       None. 

May  1.  1954. Atlanta  Transit  System,  Inc. 

..  Gray  Line  Transit  System,  Inc 

..  None. 

..  Brunswick  Transit  Company. 

..  Columbu'!  Transpn  System. 

..  None 

..  Commercial  Transit  Lines.  Inc 

..  None, 

..  City  af  Rome. 

..  SavannaH  Transit  Authority. 

..  Not  available. 


, 1961 

,  1960 

Mot  available 


Idaho  Falls  Moto  Coach  Company  i 

Idaho  Falls  Transit  Company' 

Chapin  s  T-ansil  Sy  tern    . 

Pocatelio  Transit  Company' 

Gate  City  Bus  Line 

Gate  City  Bus  Lines- 


Not  available... 

1955 

Not  available... 
Mar,  12.  1955.. 


None 
None 
None. 
Gate  City  Bus  Line. 


Not  available Aberdeen  Stages 

Sept.  lu,  1965 -  None. 


Aurora 

Aurora 

Aurora     

Balleviile 

Boile-iiia 

Bloomngton   . 

Casayviile 

Casayville 

Champaign 

Danville. 

East  St.  Louis. 

Elgin   

EIgm        

timhurst 

Galesburg 

Galesburg 

Galesburg 

Granite  City... 

Harv«( 


Citizens  Coach  Company „ Api.  1,  1963 Bi-State  Transit  System 

Brown  Motor  Lines,  Inc 
Aurora  City  Lines,    r>c.. 


Aurora-Eliin  Bus  L,nes,  Inc 

Aurora  City  Lines,  nc 

BellevilleSuburba.',  Bus  Lines' 

Belleyille-St  Lauis  Coach  Company 

County  Coach  Com  pan 
Bloomington- Normal  ' 


June  10.  1966 

June  1966 

Not  available 

Sept   16.1959.... 

April  1,  1963 

April  I,  1963.. 


CaseyvilTa  Bus  Lines,  Inc 

industrial  Bus  Lines,  Inc 

Champaign-Urbana  City  LinM 

Danville  City  Lines,  inc' ... 

East  St.  Louis  City  Lines,  Inc 

Elgin  City  Lines.  Inc    p 

Elgin  City  Lines,  inc     

Leydaii  Motor  Coach  Company 

Galesburg  Safety  Koute 


ly •*piii  I,  131 

City  Unas June  1966 


Aurora  City  Lines.  Inc. 

Aurora-Elgin  Bus  Lines,  Inc. 

Toni-A-Hawk  Transit. 

None. 

Bi-State  Transit  System. 

Bi-State  Trans/f  System. 

Bloomington-Normal  City  Lines. 


v.  April  1.1963 Bi-State  Transit  System. 


Bi-State  Transit  System. 
Champaign-Urbana  City  Lines. 
Bee  Line  Transit  Corp. 
Bi-State  Transit  System. 

Elgin  City  Lines.  Inc. 

City  ot  Elgin.  Dept.  ot  Transpn. 


Jacksonville. 

Joliet 

Kankakta.. 
Kankakee.. 
Kankakee.. 
Kewanee... 

Lombard 

Marion, 


Can  Park. 

OFallon 

Ottawa 

Peoria   

Quincy 

Rantoul , 

Savanna 

Skokie 

SpringfiaW 

Urbana 

Wliaatt'  

Wood  Rivef 

Worth 

Indiana' 

Andarson 

Blooffiington. 

Btoomington 

Columbus 

Columbus 

Elkhart. 

Elkhart. 

Evansvilte 

EvansYille 

Fort  Wayne 

GatiMa 

Jaffw  son  villa 

JtlltnonviUa 

Kokomo 

Kokomo 

Kokomo. , 

Kokomo 

Logansport 

MarKin 


April  1.  1963. 

June  1966 

November  1, 1964 

April  1,  1963 

June  1966 

February  1,  1%8 

August  6,  1963. West  Towns  Bus  Company. 

March  15. 1954    Kewanee  City  Lines. 

kewanee'City  Lmes'  .".^.1.1..... March  1,  1955 Galesburg  Transit  Lines,  Inc. 

Galesburg  Transit  Lines.  Inc'i'I July30.1956 !i°"'\   ^         .„    . 

Community  Coach  Company April  1.  1963..       B.-State  Transit  System 

South  Suburban  Sateway  Lines November  I.  1965 South  Suburban  Safeway  Lines,  Inc 

Chicago  No.  Shore  &  Milwaukee' Jan,  21,  1963 None, 

Elm  City  Bus  Lines' 1955.       ?°"^\,       -r        ,  n  .*  v^  s 

Joiiet  City  Lineal  Aug.  1970 Joliet  Mass  Transit  District.' 

Kankakee  Motor  Coadi  Comply Mar  1958 KanKakae  Motor  Coach  Company. 

KannaKee  Motor  Coach  Company »._ Feb.  19,  1959 South  Suburban  Safeway  Lines. 

South  Suburban  Safeway  Unas' Aug.  4,  1959 ^J'"?-  „.,    -r 

Kewanaa  City  Lines  „ Mar.  I,  1955 Boiler  City  Transit  Lines. 

Leyden  Motor  Coach  Company *ug.  1971 Leyden  Motor  Coach  Company. 

Marion  City  Bus  Company  1 1954 None. 

Safety  Transpn.  Company ' Jan.  6, 1958 Leyden  Motor  Coach  Company. 

West  Towns  Bus  Company  ._ Jan.  26,  1966 West  Towns  Bus  Company. 

OTailon-Belleville  Coach  Co Apr.  1.  1963 Bi-State  Transit  System. 

Ottawa  Safety  Lines,  I nC June  1957. NA.        „         „       .^        .  r<i., , 

Peoria  City  Lines  June  6,  1970 Greater  Peoria  Mass  Transit  Dist' 

Quiney  City  Lines.  Inc June  1956 Quincy  City  Lines,  Inc 

Rantoul  Transit  Company' Apr.  16,  1959 None. 

Savanna  City  Bus.  InC  „ Mar.  4, 1958 None  _     - 

American  Coach  Company SepL  12,  1959 United  Motor  Coach  &  Evanston  Bus  Co. 

Springfield  City  Lines.  Inc July  1.1968 Springfield  Mass  Transit  District. 

Champaign-Urbana  City  Lines June  1966.. Champaian-Urtana  City  Lnes. 

Chicago,  Aurora  &  Elgin  R,R.> Apr  28.  1957 Leyden  Motor  Coach  Company. 


Wood  River-Alton  Bus  Lines,  Inc 

Chicago  Ridge  Transit  Svs,,  Inc 


Apr.  1, 

Nov.  6 


1963 

1957... 


Bi-State  Transit  System. 

Sky  Lane  Transpn.  4  Serv.  Corp. 


49.061 
31,  357 
31.357 
20.778 
20,  778 
40.274 
40.274 
141.  543 
141,543 
161,776 
13,718 
19,522 
19,522 
47, 197 
47, 197 
47.  19? 
47.  197 
21,106 
37,854 


Anderson  City  Lines,  Inc' July  19*8. 

Lepoert  Bos  Linaa. Oec  20, 1963. . . 

BloomiMrton  Transit  Lines.  Inc Oct.  1, 1966 

Leppert  Bus  Linaa,  Inc.' 1958- 

Notavajtoble'- March  1362 „     , 

Elkhart  Motor  Coach  Corporation July  1954 Browmng  Bus  Lines. 

June  13, 1958 None. 


None. 

Bloominglon  Transit  Unas. 

Indiana  University. 

Not  available. 

Municipal  Transit  System. 


i 


Browning  Bus  Lines  > 
Evansvilia  City  Coach  Lines  ' 
Evansville  City  Transit  '• 


Fab.  12, 1959 Terra  Haute  Transit  Co. 

NotavaJlaUa McCieary  Coach  Lines. 


Fort  Wayne  Transit,  Inc July  19^1968. 

Goshen  Motor  Coach  Corp _ Jaly  1954 

Jelfervmville  Bus  Lines' . _-..  Oct. 21, 19S9. 

Northside  Transit,  Inc Not  availaWa. 

Cross  Transit  Corp May  11, 1954. 

Kokomo  Crty  Lines  ' Juna  26,  1958 

Checkei  Cab  Company  ' Feb.  28,  1962 Kokomo  Transit  Lines, 

Checker  Cab  Company 1965 City  Cab  Company. 

Logansport  Bus  Company,  Inc.'... Nov.  1.  1965 None. 

Marion  Railways.  Inc' Feb.  28.1962 Bus  Transit.  Inc. 


Fort  Wayne  Transit,  Inc 

Browning  Bus  Lines. 

None. 

Not  available. 

Kokomo  City  Lines. 

None. 


PootnotM  at  end  of  table. 
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City 


Population 
1960  census 


System 


Date  sold  or  service 
discontinued 


Successor  system 


Michigan  City- 

NewHav'" - 

Peru - 

South  Bend — ' 

South  Bend 

South  Bend 

South  Bend - 

Terre  Haute 

Vincennes... ' 

Vincennes "" 

yyabash - " 

Wabash — 

Warsaw 

Washington 

lo*3 

Boone 

Burlington 

Cedai  Rapids 

Clinton.--- 

Council  Bluffs 

Des  Moines 

Fort  Dodge 

Keokuk - 

Mason  City - • 

SiOuxCity 

Kansas: 

Lawrence - - 

Manhattan - 

Mission. - — • 

PlttsDufg — - 

Salina 

Topeka -~- 

Wich'ta 

Wichita 

Wichita 

Wichita - 

Kentijcl(y: 

Ashland 

Henderson - - 

Hopkmsville --- 

Lexington 

Louisville — - " 

Owensboro 

Owensboro 

Paducah-.- — 

Paducah 

Louisiana: 

Baton  Rouge — 

Baton  Rouge 

Bogalusa 

Bossier  City 

Lane  Cliarles 

lew  Iberia 

Shreveport 

Maine: 

Bangor  

Columbia — --- 

Lewislon -■ 

Portland 

RocKaind — 

Rumtord- .— ... 

Santord 

Waterville ■ 

(Maryland: 

Annapolis ■ 

Baltimore. 

Cumberland 

Frostburg • 

Hagerstown 

Hageistown . . ... ... 

SalisBury . 

Salisbury 

Massachusetts: 

BOStOr^- 

Boston 

Boston . 

Dedham 

Gardner 

Haverhill „ . 

t^aiden .. 

Merrimac . 

flew  Bedford 

Revere 

Taunton 

Taunton 

t^ichigafi : 

Ann  Arbor 

Am  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor --. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Bay  City 

Dearborn 

Grand  Rapids 

Grand  Rapids 

Grand  Rapids 

Haughton 

Jackson 

JacKson ... 

Kalamazoo 

Lansing 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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36,653 

Surburben 

14  453 

132, 44b 

132,  445 

132, 445 

132,445 

72,500 

18.046 

18.046 

12,621 

13,000 

12,621 

10,846 

12  468 
32,430 
92.035 
33,589 
55  641 
208, 982 
28,  339 
16  316 
30.642 
89,  159 

32  858 

22,993 

Suburban 

18.  6"d 

43,20.: 

119  484 

254,  698 

254,  698 

254,698 

254,  698 

31,  283 
4,177 

16.  892 
19.465 

62.  810 
390. 639 

42.  471 
42.471 
34,479 
34,479 

152.  419 

152.419 

21.423 

32,  776 

63,  392 
29,062 

164, 372 

38,912 

4,223 

36,650 

40,804 

72,566 

8,769 

7,233 

10,  936 

Suburban 

Suburban 

939, 024 

33.415 

Suburban 

Suburban 

36.660 

16,302 

16.  302 

697. 197 

Suburban 

Suburban 

Suburban 

19.  038 

46.346 

57,676 

3,261 
102,477 


inc.. 
Inc.. 
Inc. 
Inc. 


Michigan  City  Transit  L.nesi 

New  Haven-Fort  Wavne  Bus  Line. 

Peru  Transit  Lines       ..       

Northern  Indiana  Tiansit. 

Northern  Indiana  Transit  . 

Northern  Indiana  Transit, 
Northern  Indiana  Transit, 

Terre  Haute  City  Lines,  Inc 

Vincennes  Transit  Lines 

Vincennes  Transit  ■ , 

Wabash  Transit  Lines - 

Wabash  T-^nsit  Lines  ' 

The  Waisaw-Winona  Bus  Corporation. 
City  Bus  Company 


Aug  1955 City  of  Michigan  City  Bus  DepL 

Nov   1    1962..".'.'.'.'. fort  Wavne  Transit.  Inc. 

Aug,  1958.. .'.'._ None. 

Jan.  11,  1960 Northern  .ndiana  Transit,  Inc. 

Mar   1 'l%l     Northern  Indiana  Transit.  ,nc, 

Apr   30  V9S1   '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..-. ^  Northern  Indiana  Transit,  Inc 

Jan,  2    1968..'. South  Bend  Public  Trans.  Corp. 

Nov   1956     - Terre  Haute  Transit,  Co..  mc 

May  16    1958'  11'.'.'."..-.   -  Wabash-Arrow  Lines,  inc. 

;  May  31,  1962 None, 

Mar,  11,  1955 Wabash  Transit  L.nes. 

1  July  1    1961 None, 

1955  Warsa* 

"  June  16   1956         .    .  -   None 


The  Boone  Bus  Company  '. 

Burlington  City  Lines 

Cedar  Rapids  City  Lines,  Inc' 

Clinton  Street  Railway  Company 

Council  Bluffs  Transit  Company 

Des  Moines  Railway  Company 

Fort  Dodge  Transpn.  Company  ' 

Midwest  Transit  Lines  ' 

Mason  City  Motor  Coach  Company  '. 
Sioux  City  Lines,  Inc 


Rapid  Transit,  Inc.' 

Manhattan  Transit  Company 

Intercity  Bus  Lines.  Inc' — 

City  Bus  Company  '_ 

Salina  Transit  Company  ' 

Topeka  Transportation  Company 

Wichita  Transportation  Company 

Wichita  Bus  Company  ' 

Rapid  Transit  Lines,  Inc. 

Wichita  Transit  Company 

Blue  Ribbon  Lines  Corp 

Til  State  Coach  Corporation. 

City  Bus  Lines .-. • 

Hopkinsville  Transit  Company' 

Lexington  Railway  System 

Louisville  Transit  Company 

Owensboro  Rapid  Transit  Company'.. 

Owensboro  City  Bus  Lines,  Inc.' 

Paducah  Bus  Company 

Paducah  Transit  System  ' 

Baton  Rouge  Bus  Company 

Metro  Transit  Corporation 

Bogalusa  Citv  Lines  Inc.: 

Bossier-Shievepoit  Tiansit  Company- 
Lake  Charles  Bus  Company 

LaPorte  City  Transit' 

Shreveport  Railways  Company 


Nov.  1.  1960 None 

Nov  24   1958     Burlington  T.ansit  oompany. 

December  1966 Regional  Transit  Authority.' 

Oct  16   1960 Interstate  Power  Company. 

February  1957..' City  Transit  Lines.  Inc. 

Jan   16   1954     Das  Moines  Transit  Company. 

Dec.  31,1966 Nona. 

June  5, 1956 Nona. 

June  30,  1954 City  Transit,  Inc 

Apr  30,  1967 Sioux  City  Lines,  Inc 

June  7.  1957 None. 

1955  ...  Junction  City  Transit  Company. 

Feb  12,1958 None. 

lulv  ti   1961 -.  None. 

May  30, 1965 City  Bus  Service. 

February  1936... -  Topeka  Transportation  Company. 

July  195/  ---  Wichita  Bus  Company.  Inc, 

June  4  1960"''"' Rapid  Transit  L,nes 

Not  available Wichita  Transit  Company, 

Dec  6   1956       Metropolitan  Transit  Authority. 


Bangor  Transit  Company  ' 

Border  Transportation  Company' 

Columbia  City  Bus,  Inc.'.. 

Lewiston- Auburn  Transit  Company '.. 

Portland  Coach  Company. 

Staples  Bus  Line.. 

Rumtord  &  Mexico  Bus  Line.  Inc 

York  Utilities  Company 

Community  Bus  Lines,  Inc 

Inter  CounN  Transit  Corp.' 

Baltimore  Transit  Company ... 

Cumberland  Transit  Lines 

Peoples  Transit  Co..  inc  v  . , 

Blue  Ridge  Transportation  Company'. 

Potomac  Edison  Company 

Salisbury  Transit  Company  ' 

City  of  Salisbury  Bus  Line 


Nov.  U,  1955... . 
.  1955 , 

July  26,1957 

October  1954 

Nov.  1,  1956 

July  1958.. 

Feb. 27, 1954.... 
,  Not  available 

Dec,  31,  1954   ... 

September  1969.. 


Nov.  20,1968 

Aug.  21,  1970 

1964 

October  1967 

May  1,1967 

Not  available 

June  30,  1957 

June  20,  1954 

I960 - 

Feb.  7,1965 

Feb.  28.1959 

,  July  1,1966 

1959 

,  Nov.  19.1957 

,  Not  available 

1960 


Ohio  Valley  Bus  Company. 
,  Thrae  State  Coach  Lines. 
Street  Tianspoitation  System. 
None. 

Lexington  Transit  Corporation. 
Louisville  Transit  Company. 
Owensboro  City  Bus  Lines. 
None 

Paducah  Transit  Corporation. 
None. 

Metro  Transit  Corporation. 

Capitol  Transit  Company. 

Not  available. 

Bossier  City  Service  Corp. 

Lake  Charles  Transit  Company. 

Not  available. 

Shreveport  Transit  Co.,  inc. 


...  Hudson  Bus  Lines. 
...  Nona. 

Columbia  Municipal  Bus  Lines. 

Hudson  Bus  Lines. 

Greater  Portland  Transportation  Co. 

Woods  Bus  Line. 
...  K  &  M  Bus  Line. 
.  York  Lines,  Inc, 
...  Owyei  Bus  Unas. 


Old  Colony  Line  (New  Haven  Rwy.)... 
Boston  &  Maine  Transpn.  Company... 

Eastern  Massachusetts  St.  Rwy  Co 

Dedham-Needham  Transit  Lines ' 

Gardner-Templeton  St.  Rwy.  Co 

Eastern  Mass.  St.  Rwy.- - 

Brush  Hill  Transpn.  Company 

Warwick  Coach  Lines.  Inc 

Northeastern  Transportation  Co.' 

Union  Street  Railway  Company 


40,080    Rapid  Transit,  inc 

41.  132    East  Taunton  Bus  Lines  Corp.' 

41, 132    Eastern  Mass.  St.  Rwy.  Company' 

67,  340    Ann  Arbor  City  Bus,  Inc.' 

67,340     Ann  Arbor  Transit,  Inc 

67,  340    Ann  Arbor  Transit.  Inc. "«. 

67,  340    City  Bus  Company 

67,  340    Pumic  Bus  Service  ot  Ann  Arbor' 

67,  340  Ann  Arbor  City  Transit  Company'  — 

53,  604  Balcer  Bros.  Motor  Coach  Company... 

Suburban    I ntertown  Suburban  Lines  Corp 

177,  313  Grand  Rapids  Motor  Coach  Company.. 

Suburban    Division  Avenue  Bus  Line 

Suburban    Grandville-Wyoming  Transit  Co.' 

8.393  Copper  Range  Motor  Bus  Company'.. 

50.  720    Jackson  City  Lines,  Inc 

50.  720    Jackson  City  Lines,  Inc.'  

82,  089    KalamaMO  City  Lines,  Inc 

27, 779    Inter  City  Coach  Lines 


April  I960 D.C.  Transit  System 

Apr  30  1970  Metro.  Transpn.  Auth.  ol  MO. 

Oct  141958  Queen  City  Bus  Lines,  Inc. 

Not' available".'. .'.' Queen  City  Bus  unes,  Inc 

July  31,  1955 l*one. 

July  1   1957  Antiatum  Transit  Co.,  Inc 

Sept  h  1958 City  ot  Salisbury  Bus  Line. 

Jan.  12,  1960 City  Transit,  Inc. 

Nov  6  1965  Mass.  Bay  Transpn.  Auth. 

Dec  8   1957  -  --  Trailwavs  of  New  England,    nc 

Mar  30  1968 Massachusetts  Bay  Transpn.  Auth. 

June  1958  Transit  Bus  Lines.  Inc 

April  1957.. *ilson  Bus  Lines.  Inc. 

May  11   1959  -  ^*^  Northeastern  Transpn.  Co. 

Not  available MetropoliUn  Transit  Authcnty. 

Not  available 

1967  Not  available.  ^      ^        ,    . 

Auaust"l96Z Union  Street  Railway  Co.  iPurchas«)  by  Eastern 

Mass.  St.  Rwy.J 

Feb  5  1956     Saugus  Transit,  Inc. 

Nov.  18,  1958 None. 

Aug.  31,  1959 None.' 


Apr,  6,  1957.. 

1957..-. 

June  11, 1959. 
May  6, 1963.. 
Jan.  3, 1964- 


Ann  Arbor  Transit,  inc 

Same  Company." 

None." 

Public  Bus  Service  of  Ann  Arbor. 

City  Bus  Company. 


Jan.  31, 1969. Not  available. 

May  14, 1958 Nona." 

Dec  31  1961  Bert  Jasper. 

Dec' 15' 1954""  Gf»"''  Rapids  City  Coach  Lines,  Inc 

Apr  19  I960'      Grand  Rapids  City  Coach  Unes.  Inc 

Dec.'31,'l965.".'rl None 

April  15, 1955 None. 

Dec  1   1956        Same  Company." 

Auo  31  1964  Jackson  Public  Transpn.  Company. 

Oct  1  1957      Same  Company." 

Apr  12,1999 Lanatng  Suburban  Unes. 
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U.S.  TRANSIT  SYSTEMS  ABANDONED  OR  SOLD  SINCE  JAN.  1,  1954-Co(itinur* 


Juhj  19,  1972 


PopuUtion 
inocttnus    Systtm 


Ditt  sold  or  Mrvic* 
discontinuad 


Succauor  syrttm 


Ljufium      Suburban 

MimttM ^"5!;'^!II 

Mialind iy2 

S9>"0« 52968 

Monro* _ -2,968 

Muiknon «■  **5 

Pontile        *'  -" 

KflSS .: 82  233 

Port  Huron «,  084 

Port  Huron 36,  084 

Port  Huron iT' XfJ 

RoyilOiK 80.612 

S«giniw     98.265 

S««in.*    98,265 

S«»n.w     97  265 

Wy»ndotta illll 

Yii..l.nt, 20  957 

MinnwotJ 

Auitin            .  .— —  1!/  SU8 

Br»in«rd '2  988 

Detroit  Uke» ^  "3 

Ouiutn       '*  *** 

Minneapolis ^'iSU'SSi,' 

Minneapolis-St  P«ul «82  8-2 

Mississippi 

Greenville     ^'  ^02 

Gulfpon     3C  .04 

Laurel      2,889 

Missouri 

Ferguson ^^- l?^ 

Hannibal     20  028 

Independence 62  i28 

Jefferson  City f  -2| 

Joplm 38  958 

Joplin    „ Jll  l\l 

Kwus  City *^l  "9 

K«ns»sCity *^^  =39 

Overland Jll^} 

St.  LOUIS     705.026 

St.  Louis - J05.026 

St  Louis     — suburban 

Sedalia. 23.874 

Montana: 

Butte       —  27,8/7 

Butt.            :     .  27  377 

BuS       .:.: 27  877 

Gr«it  Fells 55.  357 

Gr»it  Falls. _ ||  357 

Greet  Fells. 55  357 

MisiMila 27  090 

Miaoula 27.090 

Missoula 27.090 

Missoula... 27.090 

Missoula 27  090 

Nalirasiia, 

Falls  City Suburban 

Fr«i,ont 19  698 

Grand  Island 26, 74<, 

Hastings  21  4U 

Ra/sfon ,2.997 

Scottsbluff. i3j77 

Nevada 

Las  vagas 64,405 

Reno        51,470 

Mew  Hampshire;  ,  „„, 

Berlin 782 

Concord t 28,  ssi 

Manchester 38,  2&i: 

New  Jersey  c-  u     k 

Camden  ^'(^"'^tS 

Camden I''.  '59 

Clifton   Suburban 

East  Orang*. „    77,  259 

Elmer      Suburban 

Haledon  ,   - —  5.161 

JerseyCity .—  2  6,101 

Midland  P«rl< Suburban 

Trenton ~  1|4.  157 

Trenton U*.  16' 

T'enton   114,167 

*allingtoii. 9,  261 

(Hew  Mexico  „  ^   _^ 

Albuquerque Suburban 

Roswell   39.593 

Rosweli      39,593 

Santa  Fe  33  394 

Santa  Fe 33,394 

New  Yorli:  ^  ^    ^ 

Albsny. ^"^H'^tt" 

Amsterdam —  28,  /u 

Amsterdam —  28,  772 

Auburn .. — • —  35,  249 

Babylon Suburban 

Bin^mton 75,  941 

Bin^amton 75,941 

Bteck  River Suburban 

Buffalo    532,759 

Cap*  Vincent Suburban 

Catskill • —  Suburban 

East  Farnninjdala.  L  1 3.000 

Ellenvilla Suburban 

Elmira ^.517 

p\x>tnot«s  at  end  of  tabls. 


-oooei  County  Bus  Un«  Nolavailabia Not  available. 

v,opper  i-ouniy  sus  un« .. i^..  .„..i.ki.  nm  »>/>ii«hi« 


,  Inc. 


Not  availabi* Not  available, 

s;;;i;n<rT;;;i.u.n«r":::::::::::: ?^"i^"^:::::::::::.  Mor?oecityLin.,,inc. 

June  24  1954 Monroe  City  Lines. 

May  1,1956 None. 

Nov,  1  1956 Muskegon  City  CoKh  Lines,  Inc. 

June  l6. 1960 Pontiae  Transit  Corporation. 

Feb  1  1971     City  of  Pontlac,  Municipal  Transit  Servica. 

Mar  30,1957 City  Cab  Company. 

SS!^=c^--"------"-":::::::::::n^-^^ 

S  El'---"-"---"-:::::::::::: i^:lfflv::::^^ 
SSs^H"";E::::::::::::::::  ^aS.:::::::::::::  ^^l^:-''-'- 


Mauzy  Bus  Line' 


Monroe  City  Lines, 
Monroe  City  Lines, 

Monroe  City  Lines' 

Peoples  Transport  Corp.i 

PontiK  City  Lines 

Pontiae  Transit  Corporation'. 
Port  Huron  Bus  Company' 


Austin  Citv  Bus  Line'  J>h  19,  1954 Austin  Bus  Lines. 

Aullln  Bus  Lines  iiJc;.::::::::::::::::::::-:-  nm  avaiiaw. Austm  Transit,  mc. 

uToTiZ  cll^Busi :::::::::::  i^be,  195*:::::::::::  «abi..    ^ 

Minneapolis*  Suburban  Bus  Co 19m 

TwinCity  Lirwss.  Inc Sept,  18 


Not  available, 
1970'"'.'.'/.'. Twin  Cites  Aree  Metro  Trans.  Auth. 


r.r»«nville  Cilv  Lines  Inc.'  Not  availaWa None. 

^Zl^ll^^nc::::::::::::::::. January  igea Am,r,can  Tr.nsn  corporation. 

Laurel  City  Lines' June  1956. None. 

Ferguson.Btoadway  Bus  Lines,  Inc Apr   1,1963   Bi-State  Transit  System. 

Hannioai  Transportation  Company  I May  29,  1957 None 

5^;*;™,,  l"s  inc -:::::":  Z:ui^:::::::::::::'X^Xt.^^t^.^. 

oDlin  Trans  iCorDoraiion-i :::...-  Apr,  16,  1960 Ozark  Leasing  Company. 

torV  Leasing  Co^pln'    :::::::::.  Apr  17,  ma. Joplm-Carthaje  Bus  Company. 

Kanus  CitTpubnTlervica  Cimpany    ::::::::: May-W Kansas  City  Transit,  Inc. 

Kin"s  C.t^  Transit   Inc  :::::::::.: FebruaQi  l/es Kansas  City  Are.  Transportation  Autherrty. 

Johnson  Co.  Suburban  Lines — JP")  JS 

Jellerson  Transpn.  Co.  (Subuttl«n).„ .■"'     '5? oi  Sf«.  Tr.n„(  <;»rt.n, 

Sl  LOUIS  County  Transit  Co \^"\\'f-, rI-|12!  Tr.ns    siSSm 

';t  louis  Public  Service  Co  April  1«3 Bi-Stat«  Transit  System. 

'c^nX^os^ervfce'cnrcompi-ny-:::::::::^^^  Ft'^'i?n'?;tt;Butes 

Suburban  Service  Bus  Company March  15.'57 Ferguson  Broadway  Bus  Lines. 

Sedalia  Bus  Company 1954 Sedalia  PuWic  Transit  Lines. 

Butte  Cilv  Lines  Int.  June  1/58. Same  Company.i* 

l^ttScil  u"nU:i:;^.-.-.::::::::::: m.,  31^ IX^b'TsS. '"""""''• 

Sliver  Bow  Transit'  J""*  -  52 Butte  Bus  Service." 

Great  Falls  City  Lines. ;::::::::: January  i;57 Same  Company." 

Great  Falls  City  Lines  i IS"'^^!}?- n."!' 

FUckwith  Lines  May  26/?l None. 

KlaTr;n'sitComp,;.i::::::::::: *P"l-i?-- Oardam  city  Transit  company. 

Garden  City  Transit  Company' I««y  1'56.      None. 

Misiauia  BusService' February  3; 62 None. 

Gardentity  Transit  Company! **'*!■ '??,- "   „      • 

Missoula  BusService' Feb.  3,  1962 None. 

Kirk  Bus*  Express  Company' Sept,',!*! ?"  "".'t'"*-   ,,  i„~ 

Fremont  City  Lines'     ., Feb.  5, 1955 Freinont  Transit  Lines. 

Grand  Island  Transit  Company' 1962...       Mollis  Mahoney. 

Hastings  Bus  Lines,  Inc.' J«n.  19.  1959 None. 

Ralston  Bus  Company! Sept,  10, 1957 -  None 

Scotfsfiluff-Gefing  Lines' Feb,  19, 1955 Star  Bus  Lines. 

Vegas  Transit  Lnes.. July  19J965 Las  Vegas  System,  Inc. 

Reno  Bus  Lines,  Inc' Mar.  1965 None. 

Berlin  Bus  Lines' Not  available NotavaHable 

Boston*  Maine  Trsnspn.  Company April  1955 Capitol  Transit  Co 

Public  Service  Co.  of  N.H Dec,  31,  1954 Manchester  Transit, 


Inc. 


Suburban  Bus  Lines Not  available Camden  *  Burlington  Counties  Bus  Co. 

Camden  4  Burlington  Counties  Bus  Co 1963  Red  Arrow  Lines   Ira 

Consolidated  Buslines Aug.  15,1959 Community  Bus  Lines,  Inc 

TrKkless  Transit  of  N.J March  1955 Trackless  transit.  Inc 

Corson  Bus  Service' Not  available None. 

Hamblock  Bros.' October  1957 No  ava|  able. 

Waverly  Bus  Co     IrK.' « Not  available Not  available. 

Peterson  Suburban  Bus  Corp.' 1963 --  ^one. 

S"T^;^^f  I.::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  ^^'2^^?:::::::::::::  S  t^  |(^--  ^^  -.a^t. «, 

'  Transportation  Company.) 

Capitol  Transit  Company 1969 M»"»f  County  Improvement  Auth. 

Olympic  Bus  Lines,  Ine 1962 None. 

Amijo  Bus  Company Feb.  14, 1958 Suburban  Bus  Lines,  Inc 

M!«T".'n«t''compan-y'-:::::::::-.-.::::::::::::::  July  1.1957 Rpsw.ii-w.ikerBusun.s.RosweiiBuss.tY«.. 

t*oore  Service  Bus  Lines' Nov.  1,  1963 ?°'"- ,  ^ 

Capitol  Transit  Lnes 1959 Capitol  Transit  Lines. 

Capital  Transit  Lmesi... Dec.  31,  1966 Nona. 

United  Transportation  Company' Notavailabia Nona. 

Fonda,  Johnstown  &  Gloversvilia  R.R.  Company 1956 Mohavrk  Vallay  Transit 


Inc 


, 1956. 

,  1954., 


Vollmer  Motor  Bus  Lnes     Apr.  22, 

Auburn  Bus  Company   July  15, 

Cap.  Tree  Transit        1959 

Triple  Cities  Traction  Company August  1957 „      ^  -,        .o^ 

Triple  Cities  Traction  CombanJ..„ June  2, 1968 Broome  County  Transit  Systam. 

Frank  F  Williams  —     1959         Notavailabia. 

Buffalo  Transit  Company.::::::::::: Aut  n,  1961 NiapraFi;oiitiar  Transit  system. 

Roy  J   Mattraw'  US*    Notavailabia. 

Keisey  Bus  Lin«s,ini::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  ism: Mounum  view  coach  unas,  inc 

Checker  Bus  Corporation- 1966 - None. 

Eagle  Bus  Line   Inc  Notavailabia Not  available. 

tlrnira  Motor  ciiach  Corporatioi.'::::::::::::::::::  Mar.  5,  1955 Roehester.Pentield  Bus  Company. 


Mary  F.  Kilborna. 
Babylon  Transit  Company. 
Triple  Cities  Traction  Company. 


Jvly  19,  1972 


City 


Horaa« 

IHiaci 

jamastown  -- 
Kiapton 

U  Fargeville. 
Little  Falls  - 
Massana  . 
New  York 


HiwYork 

Niwburgh     ... 

Oswego. 

Port  Chester... 

Port  Chester... 

Port  Jefferson. 

Pouglikeepsie. 


Ravena... 
Rochester. 
Rochester. 
Rome 


UUet 

una 

Westbory 

Ywikers 

Yonken       

North  Carolina: 

Blitiington  

Charlotte 

Concord - 

Elizabeth  City 

Gastonia 

GoWsboro.   

Henderson 

Kinston  

Morganton 

Raleigh.  .  

Sanlord... 

Winston-Salem 

Winston-Salem 

Horth  Dakota ; 

Bismarck 

Fargo 

Grand  Forks 

Ohio: 

Akron 

Akron 

Alliance 

ARIaece 


Cambridge 

Canton 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Dayton 

East  Liverpool.. 

Elyria 

Qyria 

Fairport  Harbor 

Rndlay 

Findlay 

Fremont 

Fremont 

Haiqilton 

HainiltDn 

Lakewood 

Lima 

Lorain 

Maasfteld 

Marietta 

Mtrion 

Marion 

Mahon 

Marion 

Newark 

Newark 

Oregon 

Piinesville 

Portsmouth 

Portsmouth... 

Sandusky 

Sandusky 

Sandusky 

Springliald 

Spriniield.... 
Staubanville.. 

Sylvania 

Tlfdn 

Toledo 

Warren 

Xtnia 

Xcnia 

Yeunptown 
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Population 
1960cansus 


Systam 


Date  sold  or  servica 
discontinued 


Succaasor  systam 


34,641 

Suburban 

13,907 

28,799 

41,818 

29,260 

Suburban 

8,935 

Suburban 

7,781,984 


Suburban 
30  979 

Suburban 

24  960 

24,960 

2,336 

38  330 


Semke  B".  L'n«,  Inc' Xls^""-"::::::::::  STaiVtrSnaportatior  company, 

Nassau  Bus  Unas,  Inc ■    '  il^iiV Nn>i» 

Hornall  Motor  Co«i)  Company  ' IS-,^'''      CitJoflthaea 

'''""•'•'''^■,lr'n;;/f;..;;;;'?i: J^MyTiiK ":^:::^^.  Ci^  of  Jamestown  Motor  Bui  Opwatint  Accowt 


8,611     Rochester  Transit  Corporation .''' ii 


2,410 

Suburban 

318,611 

51,546 

51.646 

51,646 

8,480 

100,410 

100,410 

Suburban 

190,634 

190, 634 

33,199 

201.564 

28.991 

14,062 

37,276 

28. 873 

12,740 

24. 819 

9.186 

93,931 

Suburban 

111,135 

111,135 

27,670 
46,662 
34,451 


Resort  Bus  Line -".  ^ 

Servica  Transpn,  Co,,  inc.' W* ^l'^' 

Boyce  Bus  Line       ..  "M W,.t  Fordham  Transpn.  Company. 

.^'^1«  fPZ^Tnc  Mar"  23  1962-:::::    :  ManhatUn  &  Bronx  5ur.  Tr.  5p.  Auth. 

';uds'^*a"an  Railroad  CO-.-.-.::::::::::::::.  Z^.  ij962 r.*FoSlrmp2r;h&^- 

L'"r'"Jr'.l.'irrZ''n  '~ j'^Ti  '*" :::  N^«  ih'Z^'^^Sr^ra'^on. 

rrstt'MKr -un.,::::::::::::::::::  '^^"^p:"::"-  c.£to'  L,  comoanv,  mc 

County  Transportation  Company  I -  D*«i  3'    '95' ""' ' 

VVilder  Transportation  Company 1966      ..-  ^oV^  Bus  Service. 

PouShkaepsie   4  Wappingers   Falls   Railway   Com-    Sept  28,  1954.;:::;:::....  Poughkeepsie  Transit  Unes. 

Coeymans-Ravena- Albany  Bus  Line  Co.' 1954 ««,*:„  n.w  York  Motor  Una 

Bnrhi^t.t  R.P.nfi«lrt  RusCo.    Inc 1959     Western  NOW  TorKMOior  Line 


Rochester  R-Penheld  Bus  Co.  Inc 


Company. 


has,  Inc 


Rome  City  Bus  Line,  Inc 


Apr,  30, 


Rome  Transit,  Inc.' Dec.  24 


Copper  City  Transit 

Salamanca  City  Bus  Lines,  Inc 

Utica  Transit  Corporation 

Utica  Transit  Corporation , 

Mid  Island  Transit,  Inc.' August  1970 

Bernacchia  Bros  ,  lnc,< 
Yonkers  Bus,  lnc,< — 


1956 

1959 

August  1957 
June  30,  1967 


19Cg  City  of  Rochester  TrinsitSystam. 

1955         ;.:; Rome  Transit,  inc. 

1955 Copper  City  Transit 

...  None. 

Not  available. 

Utica  Transit  Corporation. 

Utica  Transit  Commission. 

Not  avaiiabla. 


February  1954 Nona. 

1959  Club  Transportation  Corp. 


Burlington  Bus  Line,  Inc.' 

Duke  Power  Company 

Concord  Coach  Company' 

Elizabeth  City  Bus  Line 

Gastonia  Transit  Company 

Qotdsboro  Transportation  Co.' 

Henderson  Bus  Lines,  Inc.' 


290.351 

290, 351 

28.362 


May  1969 None 

Apr  26  1956  Charlotte  City  Coach  Lines,  Inc 

August  1965 None. 

November  1957 None. 

1954  City  Coach  Company. 

Not  available Nona. 

Not  available Nona. 

^:TT^:::^\^r-"^""^::::"::^:  j'jilr  1^955;;:::::::::::  Su^ban  coach  company. 

w"h;teTra"n7ii,S.. ':;;::::::::::::::::: Fab.  1 1»8 Rai^gh  city  coacn  unes 

DukeTowerComSanr  ' :::::-"  ClO,  1^4.-;::;;::::::;  *?;^on.Salem  Cty  Ccch  Lmes.  Inc 

wtt^Talem  ci?  (^h-Liiiis-rw:::::;:::: oct':  12.  i96« no*  avauawe. 

CapiUI  City  Bus  Lines l^^-yi,,; 2«."'.V.'i?.SV  ^"*- '"*■ 

S^ri^?^^^?=:co;.i::::::::::::::::::  Ml*5:;-:::::::::::  SS^^^Motor  coach  comp«r. 

Mogadore-Akron  Tran.t  Com^ny  ' N-,^'*^. ............  AKron-P^-^j^^Unes.^, 


July  1,  1958. Gilbert  C.  Van  Dirkar." 


Akron  Transportation  Company 

_    Stanley  Bros.  Company 

28,362    Carna^on  CitY  Co^h  Lines:'  ^^^ ^^  j.,,^  ^^,„„  (^„,|„„) 

?n,onvenae..;;;;:::::::::::::::::::;::;;;  *pr- 20. 1962 a  am  Transit  compan,. 

A  4  M  Transit  Company  ' NUy  14,  1962. None. 

Comoanv  ' 1962.. 


14,562 

Suburban 

Suburban 

Suburban 

Suburban 

22,306 

43.  782 

43,  782 

SuburtMn 

30,344 

30,344 

17,573 

17,  573 

72,354 

72,  354 

1,008 

51,037 

68,932 

47,  325 

16,8*7 

37,079 

37,  079 

37,079 

37,079 

41,790 

41,790 

13,319 

Suburl>an 

33,637 

33,637 

31,969 

31,969 

31,9(9 

82,723 

82,723 

32,495 

5,187 

21,478 

318,003 

Suburban 

20,445 

SuburiMn 

Suburban 


Parkway  Bus  Company  ' 


None. 


Cambridge  4  Southern  Trinsif-Co.'';;;;:;;:::;:;;--  June  is,  1956 ?n"rJt.  Transit   Inc 

irdJrBusune"""  "^ ""' '""'"'  "*■-  SJ  ijer'::-:::::::::  a^i^nJT?a«ilsy.t.«>. 

^?JiH!^liMC^'na"nV' Fab  1   IW     :"::::..  aaraland  Transit  Syst«n. 

Muburiin'TurLTn.s-.-riic-::::::::::::::::::  ««,:-,^- Th.  aty  Transit  company. 

^ii^aSr*"::::::::::::::::::::  ^  :  |::::::::::::::  B^^^r- 
^S'^i;:S^^cor:::=:::-  ^1^:::::::::::::  £p^li^^"""- 

Findlay  City  Bus  Una 2"»^,1!? h^' 

S^^iii^t;...:::::::::::::::::::::::::::  S:i  i  I*-::::::::::::  g-^tt^i"-^ 

SS^'illi;^^^^"""*^' "y  i.'n^-::::::::::::  ISS^  T»Smp.ny, 

S^amfiirn  nr^ttny-.::::::::::::::::::::::  ^  31, 19.0 S'Sd^Tl'iR",;;Sn 

Lakewood  Rapid  Transit,  Inc Doc  1M954 u!?^5.^?  rl^i.« 

Lima  Transit  Company i"?*}^^- uT.lZ^'^^ 

Employew  Transit  Unas,  Inc' ••  "•"  11 '.S" " 1?..^^  r!.  l,i,«  Inc. 

MansfMid  Rapid  Transit,  inc' tSi^-^^ ^"!-i..S^ 

Marietta  Bui  Una 1*64.... ?*'!liLnN  Um. 

Marion  Transit,  Inc' ^•**S''',ilf* IS,  2!Kh  r^  ii^" 

SpringMd  City  Un«(Marioo  Oi».)' July  31,  955 Springfiald  City  Unas. 

Marion  Bos  Unas '  Nov.  30, 1962 None. 

S  bSIuHS,!.^-.::::::::::::::::: 5«*-,V« rirRl«'S'TVa™tL"S. 

City  Rapid  Transit  Unes,  Inc Apr.  1,1964  SlL^'^il^Ijl 

City  RaSd  Transit  Unes,  Inc.! Not  applicabto uff  "IPjlCT  ' 

Tofcdo  Suburban  Unas '*'■  _     Li 2m  iSSl^S! 

Lake  Countv  Transportation  Co '  Not  applicable Not  appticaDie. 

^'r^SSlK'unT.'" ...:.-;.:::: Mar.  f  1959^ p^^f^  'CST' 

Portsmouth  Transportation  Co 1""*  J'',i2f ^„d«k,  R.^  T?Si«l  L 

Sandusky  Rapid  Transit,  Inc Aug.  2, 19S8  I*"^"^''  R"P<f  Tr»»*'l  »• 

SanduakyRaSd  Transit,  I  no 2!?  »fP*'fS2» |S^*U,.  imSliv 

Sandusky  Bus  Un«... c^'*ii'?Li f-SS!^  T«2SfSi'    Inc 

Springfield  Transit  Compeny,  inc. Saptambjr  1964 gpnugaM  Traiart  Co^nc. 

Springfiald  Transit  Company,  Inc ""•Ifoii luSSSta^WMov 

valley  Motor  Transit  Company ' •",•"•*■  \^,- SSiSL^  T^SSTfSI^. 

Holland-Sylvania  Bus  Unas,  Inc Jamtary  1957 CowwBity  Traction  cowpany. 

Tiffin  Public  Service  Corp.' Not  applicaWe 721S,,  a,- R««n.i  Tranait  Aythont» 

Community  Traction  Company !""•  ,'■,'£} l^^Sl.riJS^^^^^^^^^ 

Warren-Niwton  Falls  Transpn.  Co '*»^i>,lSP ?i'?ri?^jT.m!l"»v 

Xania  City  Bus  Company ^"*  l.Si- Xama  &ty  Bus  Company. 

Xania  Bus  Comoanv  >  Jan.  8, 1959 Nooa. 

BoardrSn  Tiarait  Com-Mny November  1959 Yoongstown  Transi  Compwiy. 

Doaroman  i  ijiaii  w«iip.n,  .      ^  ^^^ Yoooptoara  Tranait  Company. 


Inc. 


Yeungitown::::::::::::::::::::::::::      166,689  Younotown  Transit  company ^i^llSi i^^^i!!'f^^^LTnmiiiMt>ai,t', 

YoonStown 166,689    Yoonptown  Transit  Company '. *"Si '' "^'' ^f^lfJ^^^^S^ 

Zseesville 39,077    Zanesville  Rapid  TransH  Company 19K Y-Qty  Transit  oompany. 
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U.S.  TRANSIT  SYSTEMS  ABANDONED  OR  SOLD  SINCE  JAN.  1.  19M-Continu6d 


July  19,  19fi 


City 


Population 
1960  census    System 


Data  sold  or  serviM 
dlscontiniMd 


Successor  system 


Oklahoma: 

Bertlesville 

Enid 

Mutkofee 

Oklahoma  City 

Oklahoma  City 

Shawnee... 

Tulsa 

Tulsa 

Tulsa 

Oreion : 

Albany ..... 

Albany. 

Albany 

Albany 

Astofia , 

Fugene 

Klamath  falls 

Mamath  Falls 

F^>rtland 

Portland 

Portland 

Portland 


Roseburg... 
Roseourj... 
RoMburg... 

Salem. 

Salem    

Salem 

Salem 

Pennsylvania; 
Allentown.. 

Altoona 

Brentwood. 


Bristol 

Carbondale 

Chester 

Coatesville 

Connellsville... 
Ellvrood  City.. 

Erl« 

Erie 

Farrall 

CireensDurg... 

Hanover 

LatroOe 

Lewistown 

Mananoy  City. 
Mc^eesport. . 


v'ineisville. 
Mmersville. 
Montoufsvil 
Mornsville. 
New  Castle 
Oil  City 
Oil  City 


27,893 
38.8S9 

38,059 

Suburban 
324,  253 

24,326 

261,  e*") 

Suburban 
261,685 

12,926 

12,926 

12,926 

12,926 

11,239 

50.977 

16,949 

16,949 

372,576 

Suburban 

Suburban 

372,676 

11,467 
11,467 
11,467 
49,142 
Suburt)an 
49, 142 
49, 142 

Suburban 

69, 407 

13,706 

Suburban 

Suburban 

Suburban 

13,595 

B3.  55a 

Suburban 

12,  8U 

12,413 

138.440 

138,440 

13,793 

17,383 

15,  538 

11,932 

12,640 

8.536 

45,  489 

Suburban 

Suburban 

Suburban 

Suburban 

6,606 

6,506 

5,211 

Suburban 

44,700 

17,692 

17, 692 


BartlosviJIe  Bus  Company  > 

Enid  City  Bos  Lines 

Muskogee  Electric  Traction  Co — _ 

Nichols  Hill  Transportation  Co." 

City  Bus  Company 

Shawnee  City  Lines  ' 

Tulsa  City  Lines,  Inc.' 

Tulsa  Transit  Company,  Inc....... — .. 


1956 None. 

August  1960_ Bryson  P.  Berry. 

December  1958 Muskogee  City  Bus  Lines,  Inc. 

December  1962 City  Bus  Company, 

Sept,  1,  1966 /. Central  Oklahoma  Transpn.  &  Parking  Autliortty, 

Not  available None. 

July  1,  1957 M-l^-  '  ^-  Transit  Lines,  Inc. 

July  l' 1957   .      M.K.  i  0,  Transit  Company, 


es'in ""ri""I""II  July  1968...".!"" Metropolitan  Tulsa  Transit  Authority.* 


Albany  Transit  Lines..., 

Aloanv  Bus  Service 

Albany  Bus  Service  ' 

Astoria  Transit  Company 

C.ty  Transit  Lines  ot  Eugene ' 

Klamath  Bus  Company' .     ,,■,.,„ 

Merchants  Bus  Service" *"8-  i^'i^lf^ 

Portland  Traction  Company [^°- h  '?r?.- 

Portland  Traction  Co.  (R.R.  4  Term.)' Jan.  25  1958 

North  ParKiase  Bus  Line' "lar.  18.  1|j9 

Rose  City  Transit  Co Dec.  1,1969 


PhiladephiV.".'.'."!." ^•?5?'5« 


Pittsburgh 


604,332 


Pittsburgh  Suburban  Companies Suburban 


Pittsburgh 

Pottstown - 

Sharon . — .. — 

Uniontown 

Wilkes- Batte - 

Williamsport — — - 

Williamsport 

York 

Fthode  isUnd: 

Newport. - 

North  Tiverton 

Providence 

Providence 

Woonsocket 

South  Carolina: 

Greenville 

Sumter 

yiest  Columbii 


Suburban 
Suburban 
Suburban 
Suburban 

Suburban 
Suburban 
Suburban 
Suburban 
Suburban 
Suburban 
Suburban 
Suburban 
Sut>urban 
Suburban 
Suburban 
Suburban 
Suburban 
Suburban 
Suburban 
Suburban 
Suburban 

■"■'26,144 

25.267 

Suburban 

63,551 
41,967 

41,967 
54,  504 
54,504 

47,049 

Suburban 

Suburtian 

207, 498 

47,080 

66,188 

23,  062 

Suburban 


M.K,  iO   Transit  Lini 

Albany  Bus  Company  ' --..-  August  1957..............  Albany  Tr3r.ai.mes  &  Cty  0.  Albany  Bus  U^ 

"* ""  Mayri960  Albany  Bus  Service. 

Dec.  31.  1964.. Albany  City  Bus  Lines. 

■""  Dec.  22,1959 Carl  Smart. 

Nov  25  1958        Emerald  Transportation  Company, 

Apr,  30,' 1957 Merchants  Bus  Company. 

None. 

Rose  City  Transit  Company. 
Not  available. 
None. 

Tri    County    Metropolitan    Transpn,    District  ol 
Oregon. 

R°r!«hur?i:!tVB'uk"ci"m'Diny" Dec.  31,  l"95"7:::".".".".:".:".:  Ros"e*burg  City  Bus  Company. 

P^lgCitjB^CoS-::::.\"^^^^^^^  Roseburg  cty  bus  company. 

City  Tnsa  Lines  ol  SaLl! J"' 'Picl?^' ^lf,l  iZ':',    '"« 

vv«^t  Saiem  Bus  Line  April  1960 Capital  Transit  Lines. 

v,°u^y1trg;s'i%'rers"u"bir"bi.i-Lrn.,".:-.::::::....  m  i966^. yfh'sfilm  * '""" '"""'"  ""^ 

Capital  Transit  Lines July  L  1966 City  ot  Salem. 

All.ntnwn  Suburban  Bus  ComMny  ....  Jan.  14,  1955 Allentown  Suburban  Bus  Company. 

Atona  &  ugan  VallerESRlilw8"yCi"m^iir.-.  Nov.  1,  1959 Transpn.  &  Motor  Buses  lor  Public  Use  A»ll»,il,, 

Mr'^erBufco^^'.™.'".".".".".:::"-/;/;/.  5^^^^^^ 

Nnhio  I   Dick  Line  June  25.  1964 

^^IHlvl.r'^  c^pany::::::::::::::::: j-e  1 1^ Zr'"'"'- 

Raniil  Tran<it8r   he  Feb.  21,  1954 none. 

a.rrpln°nsv.vVni.-Bi"s-ci".::::::::::::: J"'yi9«o,,y sMn^L™  nT 

Brandyw.ne  Transit  Company" October  1957.. K.  rMM'li 

Fayette  Coach  Lines L^^^vr  Vo« Nnl.  * 

^"•r  'li'Umrn."^  "•""' ^9^5''-  '"' Eie  Coach  Company. 

Latrobe  Bus  Service'....     ^- Nn?  available 

rr  l^:^tS^^:::::::=::-:::  ^erf959::::::::::;:::  S^^^^nsporta^on  co. 

Penn  Transit  Company. - ,      ,  ,?■    at; p„r,  A„(nnntv  nf  AlloohMv 

ai=^^^?:5^ol^^::::::::::::::::::::  ^"  K  |::::::^^ 

Ridge  Lines.  Inc T,'"^*;  ^b'^ol, 

BViil  Rii«  I  inBS  March  19,  1 964 

F,Vn,  R.,.UM January  19,  1954 Schuster  Bus  Lines. 

f        „of..i.n; 1955  East  Penn  Transportation  i^ompany. 

Pittsburgh  Railways  Company March  1.1964^ 

Austin  Iflotor  Coach K'"^.  ?Ho?l 

Bacco  Transit  Company ^'?'S^' ,ii;** 

Samford  Motor  Coach  Linas July  '0,1964^1- 

Bigi  Bus  Lines,  Inc "a'ch    4,   964 

Burrelli  Transit  Service ._ -----  "arch  16,  1964 

Commumty  Transit  Service  (Brid«tvillB«i  Allegheny    March  2,1964 

Culml?vme,Rus5eiton&CheswickTr.nsitCompany..  March  31, 1964 Port  Authority  of  Allegheny  County  Transit  Oivism, 

Oawson  Motor  Coach May  20  1%4  

DeBolt  Lines,  Inc m^'^^S^   ^aiT 

Oeei-  Bros  Bus  Lines ^av  23.  '964     

Horreii  Transportation  Co „ ^.^"^?  ,;■  Jofi'" 

,   M   Ferguson  Bus  Line ^.'"^5  I'    I?;— 

McCoy  Bros.  Coach  Lines .^'^\^Vi,    

Monongahela  Inclined  Plane  Co.. „ May  n,  1964  

New  Kensington  City  Lines March  2    1954^ 

Ohio  River  Motor  Coach March  25, 1964 

Oriole  Motor  Coach  Lines. JJ'f^h  12, 1964 

Rore'r^^T^.nii't'Line-"'":::::::::::::::::::::::::  wlrch  3!  19^^ 

Shaffer  Coach  Lines March  3,  im 

Traftori  Coach  Lines ^'fch  12,1964. 

Wm   Penn  Motor  Coach March  31 

Harmony  Shor  Line' 


March  31 


1964. 
1%1. 


None. 


Pottstown  Rapid  Transit  Co if"' Y,'  folV Nn  . 

Shenango  Valley  Transpn  Co.' ^.i'l  '  '         ^  No?available 

Uniontown  Hospital  Bus  Co i'*^-,«V w?il«R,rre  Transit  Corn 

jViiUp<i-Rarre  Transit  Coro  Aug.  1958 Wilkes-Barre  I  ransit  oorp. 

SSKKS^;;:::::.:;::::::  ^^^^^EE  SSTSSK..,,,..-.^ 

rorkbusLOmpany """".  Dec.  1969 None. 


York  Bus  Company 

Short  Line,  Inc 

Massey  Coaches 

Johnson  Bus  Lines,  Inc ■  •■-   ;■:-', PhnH.  Icl.nrl  Puh 

united  Transit  Company i"" ';ilf 2n^ 

Rtiode  Island  Public  Transit  Aulh Sept,  1964 None, 

Duke  Power  Company iT,'.'?.^L GreenvilLe  City  Coach  Unes. 

Sunitei  Transit  Company  ' .,'...' 

Suburban  Transit  Company .- 


Aug  1   1956  .  ...  Transit  Lines,  Inc. 

Sept  1958     _    Short  Line  Bus  Company. 

Mayi.1963 Short  Line,  Inc. 

■    „,-_^_  ,_,_-j  o.,i.   iransit  Auth. 


,  cu  tj  w,.,^  B  &  H  Bus  Lines. 

Not  avi'ilable.-.'jrr South  Carolina  Electric  4  Gas  Co. 
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Cl»rk»viil»  Trawpn.  Co^.. nI',!!^ 


CItrksvill*  TrtMit  AndMrity  >. — 


Not  avaiMt*. 
.  4,  196(., 


CiffknWt  Tmwit  C«. 
jMkaoa  Tramit  Aitherity, 


KiWjWj- 

KMwiU*!- 
ItMyyiUe.. 
KMplliS- 
Mnpliis.. 


,1964 


22,021 

22,021    v^iiw.i.™  ....—.... -,  ,       .   jacK  jMoaa  i ranwi  «■«■! 

«;|J5  i!?i2Li«^-iirr^S;;;--:-:::::::::::::::::::  tfe.*:.'.*":::::::::::::.  T^Hw^^B-sy*.. 

Subwbaa 

111,827 
SubaitHM 

497,524 
Suburban 


Local  Trwatit  But  Una /SJ  17  i<k7 

Whita  stir  Unas "_ ■      ■/•^ST" 

Jan.  8, 1961.. 
1,1961. 


Whita  Star  Unaa  I 

MtmpUs  Trw«tt  Company JW"- « 

Yaltow  Bu«  LInaa.  "•"• 


Vallay  Bit  Una. 

City  e(  KnoniU*. 

Not  avaMabta.  ^ 

Mamplw  Tranait  AatlMrtty. 

Manpbit  Traaait  AMwitiii 


A«l«; 

AwnHo 

Aialin 

Awba 

gig  Spring 

Bii$pnfll 

Bo««w..-. 

Biwwwood 

Biwwood.— . 

Cjfmjs  Christi 

MliM- 

Deataii - 

Miiaiyille 

GdaaaPirk 

anaavUle 

HiltoraCity 

Howton 

Homton -- 

Hottsten 

Houston 

Kiegnnlle 

Longyiew 

Umgvievir 

Liifkin 

WcKinney 

Midland 

Odessa — 

Orange 

Pampa 

Paris. 

Paris 

Port  Arthur 

San  Antonio 

Timple 

Tentliana 

Tjarkana 

T^er 

Victoria 

Waco 

Wichita  Falls 

Ysleta 

Utah: 

Salt  Lake  City.... 


Salt  Lake  City. 
Rutland., 


Virinont 
Virfinia: 

Bedford.  . 

Chirlottesvi 

Petersburg. 

Portsmouth 


90,368 
138,969 
186,545 
186.545 
31,230 
31,230 
20,911 
1.286 
16,974 
157,690 
679.684 
26,844 
13.083 
10,852 
19.087 
23,133 
938,219 
938,219 
Suburban 
Suburban 
25,297 
40,050 
40. 050 
17.641 
13, 763 
62, 625 
80,338 
25,605 
24,664 
20,977 
20,977 
66,676 
587,  718 
30,419 
30,  218 
50.006 
51.  230 
33,047 
97.808 
101,724 
Suburban 

189,454 
189,454 

46,719 

5,921 

29,427 

36,750 

114,773 


AbitaM  Tranait  Syat«n  (Mniai|«l). 


*'"'*»•  TB™'^*^''±r N^  ^27  ^im  """.::::::  AnariUoTraMltSyataifc 

SlSSiSSil-co"?^^".-::;:::::::::::: j^3i.  1970.... 

?flf?;3^^\l;??::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:^>^"''«';"- 

Borger  City  Bus  Company  '.... }J>J 

Heart  of  Texas  SUges  ' nil  !««• 

Brownwood  Transpn.  Co.r ^^  1   1966""""" 


Nueces  Transportation  Company y"-  '■    ,^ 

Dallas  Transit  Company J";  Vi  t3;i 

Denton  Bus  Lin«  ' !v!!'i    ' 

City  Bus  Lino '. 


Tramportitioii  EatarpiiMa.  Int* 
...  NotavailaUa. 
...  Nona, 
...  Nona. 
...  Nona. 
...  Nona. 

Corpus  Ctansti  Transit  Syatat*. 


Dallas  Transit  Syitam. 

,™,.^.  .„.      Nona. 

lulv  1K7  ..  Nona. 

— , „     ,.     „  1962      Rapid  Transit  Linas  (HoustonX 

Gilana  Park  Bus  Lino  Company - crh  ?fi  1057 Nww 

Grewiville  City  Bus  Company iIm  Hattoin  City  T wait  Sarriafc 

Haltom  City  Bus  Company luMfigei Rapid  TrmsK  Ut»s,  Inc. 

Houston  Transit  Company Fibma'ry  ISall""":""  R»P«  Transit  Unaa,  Inc. 

Rapid  Trar»it  Lin«,  Inc..- DJcemSar  1961  .  ....  Pnniti  Bus  Company.  Inc. 

Pionew  Bus  Company,  lnc_ —  s?iri5  1967  RiP«  Transit  Linos. 


Plonoar  Bus  Company. 


1966- 


Nooa. 


Kingsville  Airfield  Bus  Co.'-.-. AXoVimiteiy'l957  .  Transit  &  Taxi  Co,  of  Lonrrtaw,  Inc. 

Longview  Transit  Company AW)roxim«eiy  i«r ^^^  Company. 

Longview  Transit  Company  ' \^' f^^J^  "^ 

Lutkin  Transit  Company! i»m ^^ 

McKinnevBus'.... - |* '""::  Nona. 

Midland  Bus  Corporation'... f^     j^^^ 


1965. 


Odessa  City  Bus,  lnc,L. - '~= 

Orange  City  Bus  Lines' -- |??i 

Pampa  Bus  Company  ' -  ™ 


Not  available. 
None. 
1957     '_'  Not  available. 


Inc. 


Scottsvil 

Waynesboro., 
tfishington: 

eelii  ogham.. 

Cantrslia 

Chihahs 

Everett , 

Everett 

Ruiton 

Renton 

Seattle. 

Seattle 

Tacoma 

Tacoma 

Tacoma 

Vancouver 

Vancouver 

WalU  Walla.. 

Wenatchee... 

Yakima 

Yakima 

Wot  Virginia: 

Follansbee..- 

Parkersburg. 

Williamson.. 

Williamson . . 
Wflconsln' 

Appleton 

Appleton 

Beaver  Dam. 

Molt 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Heriey 

Hirrlcano... 

Kenosha 

Kenosha 

Madison 

Merill 

OsliJiosh 

Racine 

Racine 

Sheboygan.., 

Sheboygan... 

Two  Rivers.. 


Ilj  _...... Suburban 


15  694 

34,688 

Suburban 

5,199 

40.304 

40,304 

25,000 

Suburban 

Suburban 

Suburban 

147,979 

147,979 

147,979 

32,464 

32,464 

24,536 

16,726 

43.284 

43.284 

4.052 

44,797 

Suburban 

6,746 

48,411 
48,411 
13.118 
32,846 
32.719 
2,763 

67,  899 

67,899 

126,  706 

9,451 

45,000 

89, 144 

Suburban 

45,  747 

45.  747 

12,393 


rimpj  DUJ  vumK—r  • Dae  24    1957  ..  NOtav 

Pans  City  Bus  Company.... jg"' 1    1962   -     Nona. 

Pans  City  Lines'..     mS»  3  l«o' Nona. 

Port  Arthur  Transit  Corp.' -  „'',  ■,,^- San  Antonio  Transit  System, 

San  Antonio  Transrt  Company """V '■  "^ Tempta  City  Bus  Company. 

Southwestern  Transit  Company MaTi  1956 Twin  City  Transit  Company. 

Texarkana  Bus  Company,  Inc.' im^  Not  avaihble. 

Lone  River  Bus  Company uTj  Vi   1959 Tyler  City  Lines. 

Tyler  Transit  Company...  T9?5    '  NW 

Victoria  Transit  Company  1 -  ,"    vVgcc" Waoo  Tranait  Corporation. 

Waco  Transit  Company - —  -"."7    I: 'iSi City  of  WicluU  falls. 

^:!;n^;^y'^Liner:::::;;:::::::::::;::::::NSI.-..bi.::::::^^ 

Lake  Shore  Motor  coach  Lines,  inc ■-  ^^Two' iSl*  a^jSl^Ji?;;;*  *■'"•' 

Salt  Lake  City  Lines - (J*  '"■  "'" fjo,, 

Rutland  Bus  Company ' - "" "" 

iqu  Not  availablt. 

City  Transit,  inc  i  --- "   aot  16  1964 ""        Yellow  Cab  *  Transit  Company. 

Charlottesville  *  Albemarle  Bus  Co X22  19M Pataratarg  *  Hopawall  Bus  Unas. 

Petersburg  Transit  Company' i.Z  \j  i%i" Community  Motor  Bus  Companv. 

Portsmouth  Transit  Company »«P'- '   ■  "°  - ScottsviUa  Motor  Lines. 

Scottsvllle  Bus  Line       ._^      -  - - juwi   1958   '-"-"-  Nona. 

City  of  Waynesboro  Bus  Division '. •""•»  '■  '"» 

...  Aor  1   1966  Bellingtiam  Transrt  System. 

Bellingham  Transit  System     June2'7  1059' «<>»•• 

Twin  City  Transit  Company   u^v  1   1959  "  None. 

Twin  City  Transit  Company' J""  ?»  1961 "  Everett  Bus  System,  Irw. 

Everett  City  Lines,  inc dk' 1   1969 Everett  Bus  Company. 

Everett  Transit  System — "^^'  "" ^otn 

Lake  Shore  Lines,  Inc.' M^is'Vges    Overtake  Transit,  Inc. 

Lake  Shore  Lines    Jan  20    961   ""'"'"-  Non.. 

Furse  Stage  Lines '...-.      -. - -  if";  i"'  .gty ;:.'...  Overtake  Transit,  Inc. 


System: D«-31.  |»2 .^^^^^  Transit  Company. 

Miv  1   1956  .  -  Same  Company,"  ,     ,^ 

-      •■96i;; ;"--".""----  Tacoma  Transit  System  (Municipal) 


Suburban  Transportation  System "»;■ 

Tacoma  Transit  Company  "'^ 

Tacoma  Transit  Company 


latuma  1  loiion  Kuiiip.-j  — - ^^  ,    iggi  I  acORM  I  ransii  aysn 

Tacoma  Transit  Company .-. March  1965-     '"^I-l'l-"---  Vancouver  Bus  Lines, 


Vancouver  Bus  Lines 
Vancouver  City  Lines 
Walla  Walla  City  Lines 


Inc. 


Wenatdiee  Transit  Company -  'X17 

Vancouver-Porttand  Bus  Company f^o-  " 


Not  available City  of  Vancouver, 

Oct  11955  ..  Walla  WatlJ  System. 

'^'■''  W«»tDh«a  Transit  System. 

I960 Vaneouvar-Portland  BusCom^ny. 


Vancouver-Porttand  Bus  Company k!,  1   I'a^   Transit  DapL  ol  City  of  Yakima. 

Yakima  City  Bus  Lines.. ""•  '■  i"*    --- 


F  &  H  Bus  Company  ' 


19Sg  None. 

■28.1969'.'" Pari!  Transit  Company. 


City  Lines  olParttersburg,  Inc.. -■■  f**  Mac's  Bus  Company, 

■  Its  Bus  Company,  Inc ;?;-  -  n~w 


Scot-Nlchots  Bus  Company, 
Macs  Bus  Company  ' 


1959. 


16, 


1955... 
Aug.  1,  1957... 
Feb.  25,  1955.. 
May  21,  1959.. 
-  ■  ■-  1955. 


Appleton  &  Intercity  Motor  Coach  Linas,  Inc Oct^ 

Appleton  &  Intercity  Motor  Coach  Lines,  Inc 

Beaver  Dam  Transit  Lines  ' 

Beloit  Bus  Company  ' - - --  f^,-  ,, 

Fond  du  Lac  Motor  Coach  Lines,  Inc cCti\<ii{ "         '"'   Not  available, 

Calvetti  Transportation  Co.,  Inc.' julv  1955    ""-  Not availabla. 

Teays  Valley  Bus  Line.  Inc Nov  11  1962 —  LakaShoraTi 

Kenosha  Motor  Coach  Company--- Early  1969     -  -"-  Not  availabla. 

■  Mayl,197"d 


Nona. 

Appleton  &  Intercity  Motor  Co«*  Unas,  Inc. 

Fox  River  Bus  Lirws. 

None. 

None.' » 

Fond  du  Lk  Transit  Linaa,  Inc. 


HUl  ■»»aa»«f"»- 

Lake  Shore  Trtnalt-MooAa,  Inc. 


Lake  Shore  Transit- Kenosha, 

Madison  Bus  Company 

Wausu  Transit  Lines,  inc 

Oshkosh  City  Lines,  Inc 

Racine  Motor  Coach  Lines,  Inc 

Lake  Shore  Line 

Sheboygan  City  Linos 

Sheboygan  Transit  Lines 

Two  Rivers  Transit,  Inc' 


Madison  Sarvka  Corporation. 
Dk  4  1954  MiriH  City  Lhiaa. 

Fa*;*:  1962:::::: p*ty_i.'j??'ii!!?i-  "*• 


Nov.  11,  1962. 

Nov,  11.1962 

OtLie.  1955 

Feb.  1,  1958 

1954 


Lake  Short  Transit-Radna,  Inc. 
Uka  Shara  Traaait,  Intaraibta,  Inc. 
Shabaytaa  Traaait  Lints. 
Shaboyiao  Bus  Lints. 
Nona.  •« 


Footnotes  at  end  of  tat)le. 
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City 


Population 
1960  census    Systttn 


Oats  sold  or  sarvtea 

discontinuad 


Suctassor  systMi 


Wyomlni: 

Caspar 

Caspar 

ClMyanna. 
Oiayanna. 
CItayaflna. 


3«.  930  Ripid  City  Tfansit  Company  1 „ May  1.  1958 None. 

38.930  Cowtoy  Tfinsportstion  1 Nov.  11,  1967 Not  available. 

43.  505  Chaytnna  Motor  Bus  Company Oct.  5, 1958 City  Transit  Company. 

43.  M6  City  Trtns  t  Company Oct.  15, 1958 City  Transit  Company. 

43,505  City  Transit  Company  1 Mar.  28, 1959 None. 


>  AtMndonmants. 

<  Ona  of  2  systems  serving  city. 

■  Lease  agreements  witk  city  ot  PuaOlo. 

•  Only  one  ot  the  independents  serving  city. 

•  Discontinued  sarvica  after  extandad  strike  bafinmnt  Mar.  1.  1970. 

•  Began  operations  Aug.  17.  1970. 

'  Service  resumed  by  Chackar  Cab  Co.,  November  1958. 

•  Franchise  cancaled,  service  resumed  Apr.  I.  1967 

<  Service  resumed  by  Unds  Bus  Co. 

!•  Lease  agreement  with  city  af  Ann  AiBor, 

■I  Service  resumed  by  City  Bus  Co.  in  September  1959 

u  S  indapandant  operators.  Resumed  service  with  VoUswagen  October  1958. 

u  Lease  agreement  with  city  ot  Jackson. 

>•  Lease  agreement  witk  city  o(  Kalamazoo 

•'  Lease  agreement  with  city  ot  Saginaw. 

0  Lease  agreement  with  city  of  Butte. 


f  Service  resumed  Dae.  1. 1962. 

II  Lease  agreement  with  city  ot  Great  Falls. 

>•  Service  resumed  by  Findlay  Bus  Lines  Dec.  3,  1962. 

"  Franchise  revoked 

"  Resumed  service  Aug.  6,  1969. 

BCity  portion  ol  company  sold  to  Van  Dirkar.  Stanley  Bus  Co.  now  operates  school  busas. 

»  Franchise  released. 

''*  Resumed  service  Sept.  I.  1968. 

»  Resumed  service  November  1968. 

>•  Permit  revoked. 

"  Franchise  canceled. 

"  Lease  agreement  with  city  ot  Tacoma,  Inc. 

>■  Service  resumed  by  Beloit  Bus  Lines.  Inc 

*<  Only  school  bus  service  furnished  in  this  city. 

NA— Not  available. 


AODmONB    TO    SAI.XS    AMD    ABANDONMENTS    LIST 
DATED    JT7I.T    1971 

City.  State,  and  company:  date,  and  oivUian 
authoritie$ 

Albany,  N.Y..  United  Traction  Oo.,>  Capi- 
tal District  Transportation  Authority. 

Albemarle,  N.C,  Power  City  Lines,  Inc..' 
None. 

Atlanta.  Oa..  Atlanta  Transit  System. 
Mar.  1,  1972  Atlanta  Transit  System  Division. 

Aurora,  111.,  Aurora  City  Lines.  Feb.  1,  1970 
Aurora  Transit  Authority. 

Canton,  Oblo,  Canton  City  Lines,  Jan.  1, 
1971  Canton-North  Canton  Beg.  Transit  Au- 
thority. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Charleston  Transit  Co., 
Oct.  26,  1971  Kanawha  Valley  Reg.  Transit 
Authority. 

Eugene,  Oreg..  Emerald  Transportation  Sys- 
tem, Inc.,  Nov.  23.  1970  Lane  County  Mass 
Transit  District. 

E^vanavllle,  Ind.,  McCleary  Coach  Lines, 
Nov.  1970  BvansvUle-Metro  Transit  System. 

Flint,  Mich.,  Flint  Transit  Authority,^ 
Mass  Transit  Authority. 

Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Lincoln  City  Lines,  July  15, 
1971  LlnoQln  Tr&nalt  System. 

Palo  Alto.  OallX.,  Peninsula  Transit  Lines. 
Dec.  1,  1963  Ctty  of  Palo  Alto. 

Roclcford,  ni..  Rockford  Transit  Corp., 
Mar.  1.  1971  Mass  Transit  District. 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  Santa  Barbara 
Transit  Co.,  June  1969  Metropolitan  Transit 
District. 

Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Syracuse  Transit  Corp., 
Jan.  17,  1972  Central  New  York  Reg.  Transit 
Authority. 

Tampa.  Pla.,  Tampa  Transit  Lines,  Apr.  1, 
1971  Tampa  Bus  Co. 

West  Palm  Beach,  Pla.,  Transit  Co.  of  the 
West  Palm  Beaches,  Aug.  2,  1971  Florida 
Transit  Management  Co. 

Supporters  of  the  Committee  provisions 
argue  that  transit  workers  need  financial  pro- 
tection under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indicates, 
however,  that  the  average  annual  wage  of 
transit  employees  was  $10,014  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1971.  Their  average  hourly  wage  on 
that  date  exceeded  $4.00  an  hour,  without 
Including  fringe  benefits.  Additionally,  wage 
rates  for  local  transit  employees  rose  8.5  per- 
cent between  July  1,  1970  and  July  1,  1971. 
During  this  period  the  consumer  price  index 
rose  only  4.5  percent. 

The  Committee  provisions  regarding  tran- 
sit employees  are  defective  In  their  considera- 
tion of  charter  work.  The  Committee  BUI 
states  that  "voluntary"  hours  would  not  be 
Included  In  a  computation  of  overtime  hours. 
This  measure  gives  employees  a  financial  In- 
centive  collectively   to   refrain   from   volun- 


•  Not  available. 

Source:  American  Transit  Association. 


teerlug  for  charter  work  and  thereby  force 
the  companies  to  pay  time  and  a  half  for  the 
same  work.  The  bill  provides  that  charter 
work  would  not  be  used  In  computation  of 
overtime  hours  Lf  such  work  was  not  a  part  of 
the  employee's  regular  employment  and  he 
vx)lunteered.  This  requirement  Is  meaningless 
where  charter  work  la  a  regular  part  of  the 
employees  business.  In  efifect  the  bill  may 
require  transit  companies  to  pay  time  and 
a  half  for  non-driving  time  during  a  charter 
trip. 

The  Committee  did  not  consider  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  bus  companies  have 
worked  out  by  collective  bargaining  the  con- 
cept of  a  standard  work  day  and  work  week. 
This  establishes  a  range  of  hours  without 
the  imposition  of  overtime  penalty.  Often 
these  agreements  provide  that  report  and 
turn-in  (or  pvill-ln)  time  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  a  run  Is  to  be  an  arbitrary  addi- 
tion to  the  pay  at  straight  time — Irrespective 
of  the  actual  length  of  the  run.  Thus,  If  a 
run  Is  only  seven  hours  In  driving  time,  the 
employer  must  pay  one  hotir  of  guarantee 
or  make-up  time  to  the  eight  hour  minimum 
plus  the  dally  allowances  for  report  and 
turn-in  time. 

The  Committee  demonstrates  an  alarming 
lack  of  awareness  of  the  financial  problems 
facing  our  nation's  transit  systems.  If  the 
Committee  provision  were  to  be  adopted, 
transit  fares  would  be  Increased,  additional 
transit  firms  would  be  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  serlvce  would  be  greatly  curtailed. 
Theee  actions  wotild  most  severely  affect  low 
income  and  minority  group  citizens  who 
depend  on  transit  services  to  go  to  work  each 
day.  Moreover,  the  Committee  blU  can  only 
be  interpreted  as  a  severe  blow  to  the  na- 
tion's goals  of  reducing  auto  pollution  and 
channelling  more  commuter  traffic  Into  mass 
transit  systems. 

r.    TOOTH 

Current  law  establishes  wage  rates  for 
youths  p.t  no  less  than  85  percent  of  the  stat- 
utory minimum.  This  applies  to  full  time 
students  working  paaT;-time  in  retail  or  serv- 
ice establishments  and  agrlctUture  and  stu- 
dent-learners In  vocational  training  pro- 
grams. 

The  Committee  bill  Is  similar  to  existing 
law  except  that  educational  Institutions 
would  be  able  to  employ  full  time  students 
on  a  part-time  basis  at  86  percent  of  the 
minimum  wage  Our  substitute  would  re- 
place the  existing  complicated  certificate  sys- 
tem with  a  new  system  designed  to  reduce 
youth  unemployment.  The  new  system  would 
be  applicable  to  aU  youths  under  18  and 
full  time  students  under  21.  Youths  em- 
ployed in  non-agricultural  work  would  re- 
ceive $1.60  or  80  percent  of  a  82.00  applicable 
minimum  rate,  Youths  employed  in  agricul- 
tural work  would  receive  $1.30  or  80  percent 
of  the   applicable   minimum  rate.   In   each 


Instance,  the  higher  figure  of  the  two  altai. 
natlTee  would  prevalL  Additionally,  tht  a» 
retary  of  Labor  would  be  required  to  kdopt 
regulations  to  Insiire  that  adults  wotild  not 
be  displaced  from  employment  opporttml> 
ties  by  the  lower  rates. 

The  burden  of  an  Increased  mlnimtun  wigi 
falls  heaviest  on  those  least  able  to  jtuttfy 
their  employment,  especially  the  young.  Tti 
ratio  of  teenage  to  adult  unemployment  ntn 
has  tended  to  rise,  while  the  proportion  ol 
the  total  labor  force  In  the  16-19  age  grot^ 
has  also  been  rising.  The  ratio  of  teenagt  m> 
employment  to  total  unemployment  baa  aln 
risen  every  time  the  minimum  has  been  in- 
creased. Statistics  also  indicate  that  yoonf 
blacks  suffer  the  most  from  minimiim  yn^ 
Increases.  Prior  to  1966  non-white  and  whin 
male  teenage  unemployment  rates  wert  ap- 
proximately the  same.  In  1966  the  IIJIO 
minimum  wage  went  Into  effect  and  the  non- 
white  teenage  rate  became  almost  80% 
greater  than  that  for  white  male  teenagm. 
In  1966  the  mlnlnrmm  wage  was  ralsMl  to 
$1.25.  and  the  unemployment  rate  in  tlu 
non-white  group  soared  in  1966  to  a  lent 
100%  greater.  In  Febniary  1967,  the  $1.40 
minimum  vrage  was  set  and  the  noa-wtiit< 
unemployment  figure  became  120%  graattr. 

As  for  the  first  quarter  of  1971  non-whlta 
teenage  unemployment  was  31.8%  compared 
to  15.7%  for  white  youth. 

The  adverse  effect  of  minimum  wage  In- 
cresises  on  minority  youth  unemployment  It 
even  more  apparent  when  the  statlsttci  an 
examined  over  the  lEbst  twenty  year  period 
and  when  labor  force  participation  ratal  are 
taken  Into  account.  On  this  basis,  the  ad- 
Justed  unemployment  rate  among  non-whlta 
male  teenagers  has  sky-rocketed  to  a  1st«I 
of  370%  above  that  for  the  white  group. 

The  most  recent  and  extensive  examina- 
tion of  the  relation  between  mlnlmtim  waft 
legislation  and  teenage  unemployment,  wai 
completed  by  Marvin  Kosters  and  Finis 
Welch  for  the  OflSce  of  Economic  Opportun- 
ity. Mr.  Kosters,  a  Senior  Staff  Economiit 
to  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and 
Mr.  Welch,  a  research  fellow  associated  with 
the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  ReseareH, 
concluded  that  minimum  wage  laws  ImproK* 
the  employment  opportunities  of  high  wage- 
earners  (adult — whites)  and  diminish  the 
opportunities  of  low  wage-earners  (teenagsn 
and  minority  groups).  Kosters  and  Wrtch 
reconmiended  a  differential  even  greater  than 
the  one  contained  In  our  substitute.  They 
suggested  that  all  persons  who  are  In  school 
or  have  less  than  two  years  of  post-achool 
work  experience  be  exempted  from  forthw 
minimum  wage  Increments.  They  sugge***! 
that  the  important  thing  Is  for  youth  to  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  work.  If  they  chooae 
young  people  should  be  permitted  to  beowne 
Involved  In  apprentice  pnsgrams. 

Opponents  to  the  youth  differential  arfue 
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»...*  in  a  lower  teenage  minimum  would 
S^imlnate  against  older  adult  workers  and 
Sr^t  unemployment  from  teenagers 
Sffilt  worker.:  (3)  a  lower  minimum  wa«e 
2^r«luce  the  wages  of  teenagers  who 
•S^iiTwould  be  working  at  the  standard 
°J^  wage:  and  (3)  teenagers  will  not 
SSr?^  at  a  submlnlmum  wage.  None  of 
S,^Suments  is  beised  on  factual  analy- 

■"^h-  argument  that  a  lower  teenage  mlnl- 
mM^would  discriminate  against  older  work- 
l^rthus  displace  adults  is  the  njoet  often 
TStmsob  for  opposition  to  a  youth  dlffer- 
,^  It  U  important  to  remember,  however, 
Jh^thevouth  differential  is  only  applicable 

^nder  21.  Thus  the  category  of  proepectlre 
Zioyees  Is  largely  limited  to  students,  as 
S««e  age  of  a  high  school  graduate  In 

Sob  cwort^i^"'''  ^o^tit  wUl  be  part-time 
^  vaSSon  oriented.  Seasonal,  recreatlona^ 
^Saons,  training  and  intern  positions,  and 
^guuu  service  employment  ^  ^^»  em- 
Sent  opportunities  most  so^K^tj^**' f ^ 
S^lhi^are  the  types  of  Jobs  adiUta 
jTuot  aouvely  seek,  and  in  fact  very  often 
idtUts  refuse  to  consider  these  types  of  po- 
MODM.  For  exany>le,  how  many  adults  seek 

^T^^oSrie  any  adult  employment 
lU-lMcment.  as  a  result  of  youth  dlfferen- 
HStTnotlon  which  has  never  been  statls- 
tloaUf  proven).  It  would  be  so  small  and  so 
Snited  as  to  have  no  discernible  effect  on 
tua  adult  lob  market.  The  adults  involved,  if 
»ni  would  be  thoee  who  do  not  have  the 
MliB  or  experience  to  obtain  better  employ- 
mant  and  should  be  provided  with  manpower 
aidnlng  They  should  not  be  left  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives  to  keep  fighting  for  marginal 
esaployment  positions. 

aecond.  it  Is  argued  that  a  lower  minimum 
wage  for  youth  would  reduce  the  wages  of 
teenagers  who  otherwise  would  be  working 
at  the  standard  wage.  This  argtmient  falsely 
Msumes.  however,  that  the  same  number  of 
jobs  for  youth  would  be  available  at  the 
minimum  rate  established  in  the  Oocunlt- 
tee  bill  and  the  rate  established  under  the 
youth  differential  In  the  substitute.  As  men- 
timed  previously.  Job  training  and  seasonal 
employment  are  the  two  main  areas  that 
mart  vitally  concern  youth.  It  Is  Interesting 
to  note  that  the  Committee  left  In  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  the  exemption  for  both 
mtnirmim  wage  and  overtime  for  seasonal 
anmsement  parks  that  operate  less  than 
seven  months  a  year.  The  Conunlttee's  ra- 
tkH»le  for  thU  action  was  that  youth  were 
primarily  employed  in  theee  types  of  posi- 
tions and  that  they  did  not  want  to  destroy 
these  Job  opportunities  by  applying  the  min- 
imum wage.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
Committee's  opposition  to  a  youth  differ- 
ential given  its  thinking  in  this  area. 

An  even  more  compelling  reply,  however. 
can  be  given  in  the  field  of  Job  training  and 
placement.  In  this  area  the  rate  of  pay  is  not 
the  Important  factor.  The  prime  objective  Is 
flmiiTig  an  employer  who  Is  willing  to  train 
an  IndlvlduaL  The  objective  for  on-the-job 
training  is  especially  important  for  our  coun- 
try^ vocational  education  programs.  Mr.  WU- 
llam  L.  Warner,  Vocational  Program  Director 
for  the  Stillwater  Minnesota  SchocH  District, 
recently  conveyed  the  following  to  na«  In  a 
letter: 

I  wish  to  express  my  support  d  the  Sub- 
stitute Mtnttniim  Wage  Bill  allowing  a  wage 
differential  fw  working  youths.  The  differen- 
tial would  have  great  advantages  for  stu- 
dents who  are  seeking  vocational  training, 
who  do  not  have  work  experience  in  their 
background,  a  chance  for  Job  opportuni- 
ties ..  .  The  wage  differential  would  give 
the  students  an  "edge"  In  obtaining  Joba  for 
attaining  their  vooatlODAl  ob^flotlve.  At  the 
preaaat  time  the  teacher-coordinators  of  each 


of  the  programa  have  some  dlflloulty  In  plac- 
ing all  the  students  who  want  employment. 

Mr.  Dale  C.  Latix,  Program  Manager  for  the 
Cleveland  Ohio  Manpower  Training  Center, 
recently  also  conveyed  similar  thoughts  to 
me.  Mr.  Laux  stated  that  a  "youth  differential 
was  essential  to  provide  employment  and 
training  opportunltlee  for  students  and 
tramees  involred  In  the  Manpower  Program". 

Third,  It  Is  argued  that  youth  will  not  take 
Jobs  that  are  available  at  an  adult  sub-ralnl- 
mum  wage.  For  on-the-job  training  and  ap- 
prenticeship programs  this  Is  simply  not 
true.  More  students  and  trainees  are  seeking 
employment  under  these  programs  than  can 
be  placed. 

In  the  non-vocational  and  training  areas 
the  demand  by  youths  for  Jobs  greatly  sur- 
passes the  supply.  Most  of  our  nation's  com- 
munities have  instituted  programs  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  summer  and  part-time 
employment  opportunities.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment alone  this  year  will  spend  $377.6 
mllUon  to  create  806,323  summer  Jobs.  The 
National  Alliance  of  Buslneaemen  la  com- 
mitted to  create  336.000  summer  Jobs.  The 
Department  of  lAbor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, howevw.  e«tlm*tee  an  additional  1.3 
million  summer  Jobs  will  need  to  be  created. 

The  principal  concern  of  most  young  peo- 
ple Is  to  obtain  a  Job.  The  youth  differential 
provides  youth  with  this  opportunity.  It  en- 
ables youth  to  gain  variable  on-the-job 
training.  Most  Important,  however,  the  youth 
differential  approach  provides  an  opportunity 
for  youth  to  become  oriented  In  terms  of 
pursuing  employnxent  opportunities.  WhUe 
some  youth  will  be  subject  to  a  differential 
pay  standard,  many  of  them  will  be  living 
at  home  and  their  standard  of  living  will  not 
suffer.  What  young  people  u-ant  more  than 
anything  Is  a  chance  to  work. 

G.     MINIMTTM     WAGS     RATI 

The  Committee  bill  increases  nonagrlcul- 
tural  employees  currently  subject  to  the 
$1.60  an  hour  minimum  to  $2.20  an  hour. 
Nonagrlcultural  employees  covered  prior  to 
1966  would  be  raised  to  $3.00  an  hour  sixty 
days  after  enactment  and  to  $2.20  an  hour 
one  year  thereafter.  Nonagrlcultural  employ- 
ees added  to  coverage  in  1966,  and  those 
added  to  coverage  in  the  current  Commit- 
tee bill,  would  be  raised  to  $1.80  an  hour 
sixty  days  after  enactment.  $2.00  an  hour  one 
year  after,  and  $2.20  an  hour  the  following 
year.  These  Increases  amount  to  a  37.5  per- 
cent Increase  in  28  months.  The  mlnlmtim 
wage  for  agricultural  employees  under  the 
Committee  bill  is  raised  from  the  current 
$130  an  hour  level  to  $1.60  ad.  hour  sixty 
days  after  enactment,  $1.80  an  hour  one  year 
later.  $2.00  an  hour  two  years  later,  and  $2.20 
an  hour  the  following  year.  This  Is  a  69.2 
percent  Increase  In  38  months. 

The  Committee  bill  also  extends  coverage 
to  8.4  million  workers  and  newly  to  344,000 
establishments.  The  total  wage  coat  would 
be  in  exceaa  of  $7.2  billion  not  including  in- 
crements in  fringe  benefits  and  the  added 
upward  push  of  labor  oocti  generaUy  due  to 
the  ripple  effect.  We  believe  Ln  light  of  the 
relatively  high  imemployment  and  Inflation- 
ary pressures  on  the  economy,  the  Commit- 
tee's action  m  this  area  H  economically  Ir- 
responsible, Inflationary,  and  In  direct  op- 
position to  the  goals  of  the  Eoonomlc  Stabili- 
zation Program. 

We  believe  a  far  more  reaUstlo  and  equita- 
ble ai^>roach  to  be  outlined  Is  In  otor  sub- 
stitute propoeal.  The  substitute  Increases  the 
miniTmim  wage  for  nonagrtculttiral  employ- 
ees covered  prior  to  l»9fl  to  $1.80  an  hour 
sixty  days  after  enactment,  and  to  $3.00  an 
hour  a  year  later.  The  minimum  wage  for 
nonagrlcultural  worken  covered  by  the  19M 
amendments  to  $1.70  an  hovir  on  enactment, 
$1.80  an  hour  a  year  thereafter,  and  $3.00  an 
hour  the  followlJag  year.  The  minimum  wage 
f(M'  agricultural  employeea  under  the  sub- 


stitute would  be  increased  to  $1.60  an  boor 
sixty  daye  after  enactment,  and  to  $1.70  an 
hour  a  yeer  thereafter. 

ProponenU  of  the  Oommlttee  bUl  clU  tiM 
added  ooet  of  IlTlng  aa  the  primary  neoae> 
alty  for  a  $3.30  ""'"«""""  wa^e.  but  an  in- 
creaae  in  the  minimum  wsge  helps  the  low- 
wage  worker  only  to  the  exUnt  that  It  la  not 
illaelpatT^  In  hlgber  prloea  nor  raeulta  m  dle- 
employment.  AddltlonaUy,  Inflationary  Im- 
pacta  of  iDoreaaes  In  the  mlnlmtim  wege  are 
mlnlmlg*^  only  to  the  extent  that  mlnlmnm 
wage  Increeeea  are  abeoctted  by  profit*.  How- 
ever, corporaU  profits,  after  texea  were  oolf 
4.2  petcect  of  the  ONP  In  1B70— aevwal  tlmae 
the  anticipated  Impact  of  propoeed  legisla- 
tion. Profita  have  also  been  declining,  being 
lower  aibeolutely  In  1970  than  in  any  year 
since  10M,  and  lower  as  a  ahsro  of  ONP  than 
In  any  year  slnoe  198S. 

Prt^nents  of  the  Oommlttee  approach  ar- 
gue that  Inflation  can  be  arolded  and  profits 
maintained  If  productivity  Is  Inoreeaed.  Tills 
euphoric  view.  i.e..  that  minimum  wage  In- 
creeeea aecelesate  producUvlty  gains.  U  at 
varlaooe  with  pest  trends  In  low-wage  Indua- 
trlea.  Tb»  gain  In  pioduotlTlty,  output  per 
manhour  In  the  private  n  on  farm  economy, 
vma  only  3.8  percent  between  1067  and  1070, 
far  below  the  long  term  trend.  Low  produc- 
tivity haa  been  partkKiIarly  true  of  low-wage 
trede  and  swvloee.  whoee  i>roductlTlty  gains 
lag  subetantlaUy  behind  thoee  of  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  although  theee  are  the  In- 
dustrlee  most  dtreotly  affected  and  therefore 
the  most  stimulated  by  wage  Increases.  The 
same  Industries  have  bco-ne  the  brunt  of  ad- 
justment   to    higher    minimum    wages    re- 
peatedly and  It  seems  Improbable  that  they 
would   be   able   oontlnuaUy   to   compensate 
through  Increasea  In  productivity.  Low  wage 
industnes  generaUy  are  characterised  by  low 
proflt  ratea,  small  slaa  of  firm,  little  Invest- 
ment in  research  and  development,  and  are 
not  likely  to  advance  rapidly  in  producUvlty. 
There  is  nearly  universal  agreement  that 
an  exceeslve  Increase  In  the  minimum  wage 
can  reetilt  in  large  scale  unemploymet  of  la- 
bor and  a  high  rate  of  business  failure.  (This 
Is  especially  true  for  small  retail   business 
as  previously  mentioned.)  Numerous  before- 
and-after  studies  of  low-wage  manufactur- 
ing Industries,  of  low-wage  firms  within  their 
Industries  and  of  their  industnes   in  low- 
wage   regions   have   provided   evidence   that 
raising  the  mtnttinnm  wage  has  reduced  em- 
ployment  (see  Employment  Effecta  of  Min- 
imum Wage  Ratet;  Wsshlngton:   Amerlaan 
Enterprise  Institute.  Avigust.  1069.  Chapters 
m-V) .  The  most  convincing  evidence  Is  the 
comparison  ot  high  Impact  (low-wage)   and 
low-Impact    (relatively    high    wage)     estab- 
lishments In  the  same  Industry.  The  most 
thorough  attempt  to  evaluate  the  Impact  of 
Increeeee  Instituted  by  minimum  wage  leg- 
islation  was   condticted   by   the   New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor.  The  New  York 
survey  found  that  employers  affected  by  the 
Increased  wage  rates  took  a  variety  of  ac- 
tions to  adjust  to  the  higher  costs.  Weekly 
payroll   savings    were   achieved    by    reduced 
hours,  layoffs,  and  nonreplaoement  of  volun- 
tary workers.  Five  percent  of  the  stores  in 
the  study  also  reported  reduction  in  hiring 
extras.  Altogether,  1,000  employeee  reported- 
ly lost  their  Jobs  as  a  result  of  the  increase 
m  >w<w«iniim  wage,  aiui  another  600  who  quit 
were  not  replaced. 

AddltlonaUy,  it  is  Interesting  to  note  a 
recent  article  appearing  In  the  Southern  Eco- 
nomic Journal  entitled  "State  Minimum 
Wage  Laws  as  a  Cause  of  Unemployment". 
The  authors,  Mr.  WUllam  J.  Shkvirtl  and 
Mr.  Helton  M.  Flelsher.  found  imemploy- 
ment  rates  >ite^T  In  states  with  mlnlmnm 
wage  laws  than  In  states  without  them,  and 
foimd  an  Increase  In  the  dlSerantlal  when- 
ever states  raised  their  minimum  wages. 

In  light  of  the  impreeslve  eowiomio 
arguments  against  Increasing  the  minimum 
wage,  proponents  still  argue  however,  that  a 
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large  lnci»»ae  la  the  minimum  w«g©  la  neo- 
gamry  to  reduce  poTerty  and  the  minimum 
wage  effect  on  enyjloyment  U  both  limited 
and  indirect.  Family  Income  depends  on  the 
ntimber  of  wage  mmen  in  the  family  and  on 
the  number  of  hours  they  work  per  year. 
moT«  than  on  the  hourly  wage  rate.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  poor  woiUd  recelye  no  poe- 
slble  benefit  from  a  higher  mtnlmiim  wage 
and  extended  coverage  because  they  have 
no  family  member  employed.  Moet  of  the 
other  poor  famUles  do  not  have  a  full  time 
year-round  earner;  that  Is  the  major  reason 
they  are  poor.  Only  31.6  percent  of  the 
heads  of  poor  families  worked  fuU  time  for 
the  full  year,  47.8  percent  of  the  heads  did 
not  work  at  aU,  and  only  37.6  percent  of  the 
income  of  famUlea  with  a  total  money  in- 
come of  leas  than  M.OOO  confuted  of  wages 
and  salaries  Thus,  many  of  tie  beneflctarles 
of  higher  minimum  wage  are  not  the  truly 
poor;  they  are  Individuals  without  depend- 
ents, or  members  of  families  with  other 
wage  eiuTierB;  many  are  secondary  wage  earn- 
ers Further,  a  higher  minimum  wage  hurts 
those  workers  It  la  lnt«ided  to  help  by  pric- 
ing marginal  workers  out  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket, by  reducing  the  rate  of  new  job  crea- 
tion for  low-skill,  low-productlvlty  workers 
whose  contribution  to  output  may  be  low- 
er than  the  rate  of  pay  a  higher  minimum 
would  be  reoulred  'o  Justtfv 

Oongrees  should  seriously  consider  the  ad- 
\nee  of  Profesaor  James  Tob!n  a  former 
member  of  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Ad- 
nsers  under  President  Kennedv,  who  wrote: 
People  who  lack  the  capa/-nv  to  earn  a 
decent  living  shotUd  be  helped,  tut  thev  will 
not  be  helped  by  minimum  wa«^  laws,  trade 
union  pressures  or  other  devices  which  seek 
tc  compel  employers  to  pay  morf  than  their 
\7ork  la  worth  The  likely  outcome  of  such 
r»»gulatlons  is  that  the  Intended  beneflciarles 
are  not  em.ployed  at  all. 

In  addition,  to  all  the  qrevlottsly  men- 
tioned problems,  the  Committee  bill  places 
an  added  bimlen  In  the  form  of  higher  prices 
on  the  nation's  conatuner.  Congressman  John 
Andereon  of  nunols  brought  this  point  of 
oonoem  to  the  .nttentlon  of  the  House  of 
Representatlvw  on  May  U  during  the  Hoor 
debate  of  minimum  wage  legislation.  Con- 
gressman Anderson  stated: 

T  Sim  somewhat  amazed  at  the  very  peo- 
ple who  raU  about  high  prices,  who  talk 
about  the  ineffectiveness  of  Phase  n.  Now. 
they  want  to  slice  the  very  heart  out  of  an 
attempt  to  restrain  the  cost-push  that  has 
l)een  ravaging  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  thlr  l.«  not  only 
the  new  age  of  so-called  populism.  This  is 
the  nerw  age  of  consumerism.  The  eonsximers 
are  unhappy  about  the  high  pnce  of  food, 
about  the  threatened  increase  In  the  price 
of  shoes  and  clothing  and  all  of  the  other 
markeit  basket  Items. 

The  Committee  bill  in  sum  certainly  pro- 
vide* a  bleak  outlook  for  many  of  the  na- 
tion's working  poor  as  they  face:  higher 
prlcea  for  food,  products,  and  serrlces,  pos- 
sible curtailment  or  abandonment  of  serv- 
ioee  Including  the  closing  of  the  neighbor- 
hood grocery  and  the  loss  of  their  only  way 
to  work — the  bus;  higher  taxes  due  to  In- 
creased burden  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments; said  most  Important,  even  face  the 
pwtemtlal  loss  of  their  Jobs — but  we  suppose 
the  ex- workers  could  say  that  If  they  had 
Jobs  they  would  have  received  a  $2.20  mini- 
mum. 

finally,  I  wish  to  subscribe  generally  to  the 
positions  taken  by  Senator  Dominlck  In  his 
minority  views. 
June  8, 1972. 

Bob  Tapt  Jr. 
Bob  Packwood. 
Pbtes  H.  Dominick. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD,  Mr.  President,  for 
the  sake  of  comparison,  let  me  list  the 
wage  hikes  which  would  be  required  un- 


der our  substitute  and  under  the  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  Labor  Committee,  on 
which  we  all  serve. 

For  the  largest  group  of  employees, 
those  covered  under  the  law  before  1966, 
our  substitute  would  pro\-lde  a  20-per- 
cent increase  over  14  months — from  $1.60 
to  $1.80  to  $2  The  committee  bill  would 
provide  an  Immediate  25 -percent  in- 
crease, and  nearly  a  40-percent  total 
increase  within  14  months.  Prom  $1.60 
to  S2  to  $2.20 

For  those  newly  covered  in  1966,  our 
substitute  provides  a  similar  gradual  in- 
crease from  $1.60  to  $1.70  immediately, 
to  $1.80  after  1  year,  and  to  $2  in  2  years. 
The  committee  bill  would  increase  this 
group  to  $1.80  immediately,  to  $2  in  1 
year,  and  $2.20  the  following  year. 

On  agriculture,  our  substitute  will  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  immediately 
from  the  present  $1.30  to  $1.50.  and  after 
1  year  to  $1.70.  a  rate  which  is  higher 
than  the  current  minimum  wage  level  for 
nonagricultural  employees.  But  now 
consider  wage  boosts  required  under  the 
committee  bill  for  agriculture,  where 
many  farmers  are  virtually  fighting  for 
their  lives  to  keep  their  farms  operating. 
The  profit  margin  for  farmers — not  agri- 
business, who  are  large  enough  to  absorb 
the  extra  costs,  but  individual  farmers — 
their  profit  margins  are  shrinking  with 
every  season.  They  cannot  pass  their  ad- 
ditional costs  on  the  consumer,  as  can 
others.  Mother  nature  does  not  always 
cooperate  in  allowing  good  crops;  and 
even  their  representatives  in  Congress 
are  sometimes  questionable  "friends" 
when  farm  markets  are  shut  off  by  trans- 
portation tie-ups  and  Congress  refuses  to 
take  the  necessary  remedial  steps  to 
guarantee  continuity  of  our  transporta- 
tion system. 

Agricultural  emplovTnent  in  Oregon 
has  shown,  over  the  year,  reductions,  and 
further  curtailment  oi  seasonal  farm 
labor  demand  is  expected  this  sunamer. 
The  horticultural  Industrj'.  in  particular, 
has  been  experiencing  a  loss  of  farm  in- 
come. A  number  are  being  seriously  hurt 
by  increased  imports,  most  from  low- 
wage  coim tries.  The  strawberry  industry, 
for  example,  has  been  severely  affected 
by  cheap  imports  from  Mexico,  where  the 
daily  wage  for  farmworkers  is  about 
equal  to  our  hourly  wage.  Similar  effects 
are  being  felt  by  the  apple  and  pear  in- 
dustries. Growers  just  cannot  afford  an 
increase  In  the  hourly  minimum  wage 
above  the  $1.70  as  provided  in  our  sub- 
stitute after  1  year.  .\ny  further  raise 
will  not  only  encourage  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  imports  of  most  horticultural 
commodities,  but  will  result  in  a  reduced 
agricultural  work  force  in  Oregon. 

For  these  fanners,  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  will  require  an  immediate  23- 
percent  wage  boost — from  $1.30  to 
$1.60 — and  additional  wage  boosts 
totaling  40  percent  over  the  next  3  years. 
We  all  agree  that  farm  employees  need 
wage  increases,  and  need  them  badly. 
But  we  cannot  wear  blinders.  Ignoring 
the  adverse  side  effects  will  not  make 
those  side  effects  go  away. 

The  most  immediate  impact  of  any  sud- 
den and  steep  wage  increase  will  be  felt 
by  the  small  businessman  and  the  small 
farmer,  who  have  already  charted  their 


income  statements  for  the  year,  and  han 
completed  their  cost  calculations.  H«w 
would  we  respond  to  the  imposition  cC 
a  23-percent  or  25-percent  wage  increaae 
for  our  employees  without  any  prior 
warning?  How  can  we  in  Congress  h&v< 
such  total  disregard  for  those  we  claim 
to  represent?  Mr.  President,  we  cannot 
operate  in  a  vacuum,  and  we  cannot  op- 
erate  with  blinders. 

The  small  businessman  and  the  small 
farmer  will  bear  the  immediate  brunt 
of  the  steep  and  sudden  increases  re- 
quired by  the  committee  bill.  In  the 
longer  range,  Mr.  President.  I  thmk  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  the  negative  im- 
pact of  this  irresponsible  committee  bill 
will  shift  to  two  other  segments  of 
society:  The  marginally  employable; 
and  the  general  public,  through  the  in- 
flationary ripple  effect  of  both  the  wage 
level  increases,  the  removal  of  exemp- 
tions, and  the  massive  extensions  of  cov- 
erage. 

Ironically.  Mr.  President,  we  are  being 
asked  to  approve  a  measure  'S.  1861) 
which  supporters  assure  us  will  aid  those 
at  the  lowest  levels  of  the  wage  scale. 
As  I  have  already  emphasized,  we  all 
wish  to  improve  the  standard  of  hving 
of  our  low  income  wage  earners,  and 
our  substitute  will  in  fact  accomplish 
this  objective. 

What  supporters  of  the  committee  biH 
fail  to  mention  and  refuse  to  face  head- 
on,  are  the  serious  implications  of  steoj 
minimum  wage  increases  on  the  job 
prospects  of  those  we  are  most  anxious 
to  help:  minorities,  the  aged,  the  handi- 
capped and  yoimg  people,  particularly 
minority  youth,  who  are  now  experienc- 
ing an  astounding  unemployment  rate 
of  about  40  percent.  Large  minimum 
wage  increases  almost  by  definition  re- 
strict new  job  opportunities,  and  the 
marginally  employable  are  the  first  to 
go.  The  American  Enterprise  Institute, 
an  independent  economic  research  group 
here  In  Washington,  D.C..  has  conducted 
indepth  research  on  this  problem  and 
concludes  that — 

There  la  nearly  universal  agreement  that 
an  excessive  Increase  In  the  minimum  w*^ 
can  result  In  large  scale  unemployment  of 
labor  and  a  high  rate  of  business  faUure. 
Responses  via  price  Increases,  woiUd  result 
in  loss  of  sales,  and  responses  via  prodac- 
tlvlty  Increases,  If  possible,  would  tend  to 
economize  on  low-wage  labor. 

The  latest  AEI  anaJysis  reports  that: 

•  •  •  •  • 

Numerous  before-and-after  studies  of  low- 
wage  manufacturing  industries,  of  low-wag* 
firms  within  these  industries,  and  of  these 
industries  in  low-wage  regions  have  provided 
evidence  that  raising  the  minimum  wage  ha« 
reduced  employment."  The  most  convtnclag 
evidence  Is  the  comparison  of  high-impact 
I  low-wage)  and  low-impact  (relatively  hlgb 
wage)  establishments  in  the  same  Industry. 
A  number  of  studies  of  retail  trade  and  of 
service  Industries  also  Identify  dlsemploy 
ment  effects.'*  Shkurti  and  Flelsher  found  » 
.slowdown  in  employment  trends  in  retail 
trade  following  the  1961  minimum  wage  in- 
cretise.  The  line   of   trade  with  the  lowtrt 


"Reviewed  in  John  M.  Peterson  wrf 
Charles  T.  Stewart.  Jr.,  Employment  Efftctt 
of  Minimum  Wage  Rates  (Washington: 
American  Enterprise  Institute),  August 
1969.  chapters  III-V. 

"Ibid.,  chapter  VI. 
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.»«,  experienced  the  largest  absolute  or 
!!!Sve  decline  In  man-hours,  and  the  re- 
"tS  with  the  lowest  wages  aiso  experienced 
LhSvelv  the  most  adverse  changes  In  em- 
T^ent  after  allowing  for  growth  in 
Pr^r  A  ^cent  study  of  unemployment  rates 
Irftatea  found  them  higher  In  states  with 
■nimum  wage  laws  than  In  states  without 
Si^and  found  an  Increaae  In  the  dlfferen- 
^ihenever  states  raised  their  minimum 

"^■possible  negative  effect  of  a  high  mln- 
unum  on  employment  is  recognized  in  cur- 
«nt  legislation  through  lower  minimum 
^L,  for  hired  farm  labor,  exemptions  £cr 
nTsmall  busmesses  and  farms,  and  special 
fitment  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
^ia  The  Williams  bill,  which  would 
nulcklT  eliminate  moet  of  these  dtfferentlal.s. 
therefore  would  have  much  more  severe  Ini- 
BMt  on  emplovment  than  the  Dent  bill, 
which  would  not.  apart  from  Its  provision  for 
g  higher  minimum.  Because  elimination  of 
eiBMtlons  and  differentials  would  raise 
minimum  wages  much  more  in  some  indus- 
tries and  areas  than  In  others,  it  would  have 
a  mucii  more  concentrated  dlsemployment 
eSect  than  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
msintalntng  existing  exemptions  and  differ- 
entials. ... 

The  central  concern  about  raising  the 
Biinlmum  to  $2.00— Just  In  step  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living,  as  proposed  in  the 
Dent  bill— is  one  of  liming.  Opponents  of 
this  increase  argue  that  it  is  unwise  to  risk 
additional  unemployment  at  a  time  when  the 
rate  already  exceeds  6  percent.  The  Williams 
bill,  on  the"  other  hand,  is  criticized  not  only 
because  of  questions  related  to  current  un- 
employment rates  because  it  wovQd  set  the 
minimum  too  iugh.  at  «2.25.  An  increase  to 
this  level  would  be  well  in  excess  of  ,jroduc- 
tlTlty  gains  since  the  1966  amendments  went 
into  effect. 

The  AEI  analysis  also  examines  the  in- 
terrelationship between  imports  and  dis- 
employment,  and  continues: 

In  the  absence  of  compensating  produc- 
tivity gains,  a  higher  minimum  wage  will 
tend  to  raise  prices  in  low-wage  industries, 
or  to  moderate  price  declines.  The  interna- 
tional competitive  position  of  these  indus- 
tries will  tend  to  be  weakened:  exports  may 
decline  and  imports  rise.  The  shift  of  pur- 
chasing power  to  imports  has  consequences 
quite  different  from  the  shift  between  firms 
and  industries  at  home.  When  a  firm  is  driven 
out  by  high  costs,  if  domestic  competitors 
take  over  its  market  they  could  absorb  most 
of  its  employees.  But  when  the  competition 
Is  foreign,  or  when  a  whole  Industry  is  un- 
dermined, many  more  woriiers  lose  their  jobs 
than  Just  those  whose  pay  was  previously 
below  the  minimum  v.-age.  If  their  skills 
are  specific  to  their  iiidustry.  reemployment 
may  prove  difficult,  even  though  employment 
elsewhere  in  the  economy  and  In  export  in- 
dustries expands. 

The  manufacturing  industries  which 
sould  be  most  seriously  affected  by  a  higher 
Ennlmum  wage  are  almost  all  facing  grow- 
ing inroads  from  imports  and  are  losing,  or 
ii»ve  already  lost,  export  markets.  Most  of 
U>em  we  receiving  substantial  tariff  protec- 
tion and  \n  the  moet  important  cases  protec- 
tion from  informal  import  quotas.  Strong 
pressures  are  being  exerted  to  increase  the 
extent  of  protection,  particularly  for  textiles, 
apparel,  and  shoes,  which  together  employ 
some  2.6  million   workers.  In  general,  low- 
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wage  manufacturing  Industries  are  more 
heavily  protected  than  high- wage  Indus- 
trles.**  Elconomists  point  out  that  ttie  safe- 
guarding of  Jobs  In  low-wage  InduBtrles 
through  increased  protection  has  the  eflect 
of  a  tax  on  consumers.  Also,  lower-Income 
households  may  sjiend  a  higher  proportion 
of  their  Incomes  on  the  products  of  low-wage 
industries,  such  as  food  and  clothing.  Thxia 
it  is  argued  that  the  combination  of  high- 
er mtntmiim  wages  and  countervailing  pro- 
tection from  imports  Is  not  only  a  tax  on 
consumers,  but  it  could  well  be  a  regressive 
tax. 

Similar  problems  exist  with  regard  to  some 
farm  problems,  especially  vegetablaa  and 
fruits.  The  extension  of  coverage  to  most 
hired  farm  labor,  successive  Increaosa  In  the 
miniTnum  and  termination  of  the  braoero 
program  have  been  accompanied  by  sharp 
increaaas  in  the  Import  of  fraeh  fruit  and 
vegetables,  particularly  from  Mexico,  and  by 
the  establishment  of  procesalng  faculties 
abroad."  Further  extension  of  coverage  and 
the  elimination  of  the  mlnlmiim  wage  dif- 
ferential for  farm  labor  (as  proposed  In  the 
Wllllama  bin) — together  with  the  propoeed 
elimination  of  overtime  exemptions  for  agri- 
cultural processing  industries — would,  other 
things  remaining  the  same,  accelerate  this. 
trend. 

The  situation  Is  quite  different  t(x  most 
trade  and  service  Industries,  which  only  com- 
pete in  local  markets.  Excessive  price  In- 
creases In  this  sector,  however,  will  eventually 
be  reflected  In  the  cost  structure  of  Indus- 
tries that  do  compete   Internationally. 

There  Is  nearly  universal  agreement  that 
large  enough  Increases  In  wage  costs  in  any 
Industry  will  worsen  Its  balance  of  trade 
position  and  threaten  domestic  employment 
In  that  Industry,  and  that  this  situation  has 
Indeed  been  reached  in  a  number  of  low- 
wage  industries.  Disagreement  Is  over  the  Is- 
sue of  protection  and  minimum  wages, 
rather  than  over  Impacts.  One  viewpoint  Is 
that  low-wage,  low-skill  industries  have  lit- 
tle long-nin  future  In  this  cotuitry,  and 
.-hould  be  assisted  In  adjusting  to  decline,  as 
high-wage,  hlgh-BkUl  Indtistrles  expand.  Pro- 
tection and/or  moderation  In  minimum  wage 
increases  are  Issues  of  tactics:  how  to  phase 
necessary  readjustments.  Since  more  rapid 
Increases  in  the  mlnimxim  wage  acceiituate 
the  need  for  transitional  protection,  this 
viewpoint  la  likely  to  favor  only  small  in- 
creases In  minimum  wages  In  order  to  ad- 
Just  without  excessive  protection  and  the 
risks  of  foreign  retaliation  which  It  would 
entail. 

Another  viewpoint  appears  to  be  that  no 
established  American  Industry  should  be  al- 
lowed to  decline  or  disappear  simply  because 
foreign  labor  costs  are  much  lower,  nor  be 
forced  to  accept  substandard  wages  and 
working  ccoidltlons  as  the  price  for  suirvlval 
In  an  Internationally  competitive  world.  This 
viewpoint  would  favor  protective  tarifTs, 
quotas,  and/or  such  other  measures  as  are 
needed  to  preserve  domestic  employment  by 
industry.  It  Is  supported  In  principle  by 
the  Dent  proposal  to  extend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  certain  foreign  producers 
as  a  condition  for  exports  to  the  United 
States  Involving  any  federal  government 
participation,  and  to  give  the  President  au- 
thority to  prevent  damage  from  certain  Im- 
ports by  such  action  "as  he  deems  appro- 
priate."   The    disagreement    is    over    values 


'■  William  J.  Shkurti  and  Belton  M.  Flel- 
sher, "Employment  and  Wage  Rates  in  Re- 
tail Trade  Subsequent  to  the  1961  Amend- 
BKnts  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act," 
Southern  EcoTiomio  Journal,  July  1968. 

"Colin  D.  Campbell  and  Rosemary  G. 
Cimpbell,  "State  Minimum  Wage  Laws  as  a 
Cause  of  Unemployment."  Southern  Eco- 
nemte  Journal,  April  1969. 
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"Giorgio  Basevl,  "The  U.S.  Tariff  Struc- 
ture: Estimates  of  Effective  Rates  of  Protec- 
tion of  U.S.  Industry  and  Industrial  Labor." 
Review  of  Economics  and  Statistics,  May  1966, 
Table  4. 

»  Tecttanony  of  Matt  Trlggs  and  Dale  Bher- 
wln  for  the  Farm  Labor  Bureau,  presented  to 
the  General  Lab<»'  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  LabcH*, 
Apr.  29.1971. 


rather  than  facts,  and  therefor*  not  easily 
resolved. 

Mr.  President,  this  analysiB,  I  believe 
places  In  proper  perspective  the  vnge  in- 
creases, removal  of  exemptions,  and  ex- 
pansions of  coverage  we  are  being  asked 
to  apH^rove  in  the  committee  bllL  I  ask 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  alale 
to  examine  both  sides  of  the  coin — to  see 
the  negative  adverse  effects  as  well  as 
beneficial  effects  involved  in  raising  the 
minimum  wage  and  bringing  additional 
employees  under  coverage  at  this  point 
in  time. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  turn  now  to  the 
second  long-range  impact  which  flows 
inevitably  from  a  precipitous  and  steep 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage:  the  im- 
pact on  the  consumer  and  the  general 
public. 

We  all  profess  to  care  deeply  about  the 
welfare  of  the  consumer.  We  have  spent 
long  hours  groping  for  ways  to  stop  the 
inflationary  treadmill,  and  to  guarantee 
th.e  consimier  more  and  better  for  his 
money.  But  let  us  look  closely  at  what  we 
aie  about  to  do  today.  Wage  increases 
axe  generally,  by  the  nature  of  our  busi- 
ness organization,  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer through  liigher  prices  for  goods 
and  services.  More  likely  than  not,  the 
consumer  pays  for  increases  at  each 
stage  of  production — in  the  case  of  food- 
stuffs, all  the  way  from  the  farmer,  to 
the  wholesaler,  to  the  retailer,  newly 
covered  imder  the  committee  bill.  All  will 
have  higher  wage  bills  to  pay.  By  the 
time  the  food  reaches  the  store,  prices 
will  be  significantly   escalated. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves  today  in  what 
we  are  doing.  Let's  take  off  our  blinders 
Let  those  who  support  the  committee- 
approved  increases  be  prepared  to  ex- 
plain to  the  American  puWlc  why  their 
food  bills  are  continuing  their  steep  as- 
cent. 

Mr.  President,  the  increase  we  are  de- 
bating comes  at  a  time  when  the  Presi- 
dent's new  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram is  achieving  relative  stability  in 
prices  and  wages,  accompanied  by  a 
gradual  reduction  in  inflation  and  a  pro- 
noimced  rise  in  economic  growth.  The 
Labor  Departments  June  labor  report 
shows  a  record  80  million  Americans  em- 
ployed, with  unemployment  down  to 
5.5  percent — progress  which  will  surely 
be  jeopardized  with  any  unreasonable 
change  in  minimum  wage  levels  and 
coverage. 

Lastly,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
draw  attention  to  the  youth  employ- 
ment provisions  In  our  substitute.  Under 
our  amendment,  youths  imder  18  and 
full  time  students  may  be  paid  a  wage 
rate  which  is  80  percent  of  the  prevailing 
minimum  wage,  or  $1.60.  whichevw  is 
liigher,  nonfarm  jobs  and  80  percent  of 
the  prevailing  wage  or  $1.30,  whichever 
is  higher,  for  agricultural  employment. 

There  Is  a  growing  concern,  botii  in 
Congress  i^nrf  aroimd  the  Nation,  to  pro- 
\-ide  employment  opportimities  for  youzig 
people.  However,  as  the  minimum  wage 
advances,  many  employers  find  they  can- 
not afford  to  employ  inexperienced,  un- 
trsuned  help  at  the  minimum  rate.  The 
result  haa  been  a  persistent  and  alarm- 
ing growth  in  youth  imemployment  in 
the  past  decade  which  now  ranges  around 
17*2  percent  for  16-  to  19-year-olds  com- 
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nBDKR  FOR  LIMITATION   OF  TIME 
o^Tmabine   mammal   PROTEC- 

SoN  ACT  OF  1972 

ixr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
T  f«k  unanimous  csonsent  that  at  such 
iimTafi  S  2871,  a  bUl  to  protect  marine 
Z^amA^s,  to  establish  a  Marine  Mammal 
SSon.  and  for  other  purposes,  is 
pXduP  and  made  the  pending  business 
hrfore  the  Senate,  there  be  a  time  limita- 
Hfln  on  amendments  thereto  of  1  hour, 
^  time  to  be  equaUy  divided  between 
aad  controlled  by  the  distinguished  man- 
fl«r  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  South 
Q^Una  (Mr.  Hollings),  and  the  au- 
thor of  such  amendment;  that  time  on 
any  amendment  to  an  amendment,  mo- 
tj^n  or  appeal  in  relation  thereto  be 
limited  to  30  minute,  the  time  to  be 
divided  between  the  mover  of  such  and 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
except  in  Instances  in  which  the  manager 
of  the  bill  may  favor  such,  in  which  case 
the  time  in  opposition  thereto  be  under 
the  control  of  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  or  his  designee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order,  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  TuNNET)  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  <Mr.  Mathias)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after 
which  there  will  be  a  very  brief  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes,  the  period  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  9 : 40  a.m. 

At  9:40  a.m.,  morning  business  will  be 
concluded  and  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  will 
be  recognized  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
up  an  amendment  to  the  Taft-Domlnick 
substitute  No.  1204.  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness having  been  laid  aside  temporarily 
and  the  minimum  wage  bill  having  been 
laid  before  the  Senate.  Time  on  the 
Mnendment  by  Mr.  Chiles  will  be  limited 
to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tapt)  . 
The  vote  on  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Chiles,  if  a  rollcall  vote,  will  occur  at 
Ham. 

At  10  a.m.,  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Chiles  will  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
1  hour  of  debate  on  the  Taft-Domlnlck 
substitute,  amendment  No  1204.  as 
modified  and  as  ammded  win  ensue,  the 
debate  of  1  hour  to  end  at  11  a.m. 

At  11  a.m.  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Chiles  to  the  Taft- 
Dominlck  substitute,  amendment  Nc 
1204— If  It  is  a  roUcall  vote — will  occur. 

Immediately  following  the  vote  on  the 
CJilles  amendment,  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  the  Taft-DomlnlclE  substitute  will 
occur.  Tabling  motions  will  be  in  order. 
I  assume,  although  I  am  not  sure,  the 
vote  on  the  Chllee  amendment  will  be  a 


roUcall  vote.  Most  a«suredly  the  vote  on 
the  Taft-Dominick  substitute  will  be  a 
yea-and-nay  vote. 

If  the  Taft-Dominick  substitute,  as 
modified  and  amended,  is  agreed  to, 
there  is  a  time  limitation  of  4  hours 
debate  on  the  bill.  A  final  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  bill  would  occur  some  time 
during  that  period.  Recommittal  motions 
are  in  order  and  tabling  motions  are  in 
order. 

If,  in  the  alternative,  the  Taft- 
Dominick  substitute,  as  modified  and 
amended,  is  rejected,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Vermont  iMr. 
STAFroRD)  will  be  immediately  recog- 
nized to  call  up  an  amendment. 

Time  for  debate  on  the  bill,  as  already 
stated,  will  be  limited  to  4  hours,  time 
on  any  amendment  to  1  hour,  and  time 
on  any  amendment  to  an  amendment, 
debatable  motion  or  appeal  to  30  minutes. 

A  final  yea-and-nay  vote  on  flnsd  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  will  occur  not  later  than 
10  pjn.  tomorrow  night. 

In  summation,  therefore,  there  will  be 
several  rollcall  votes  tomorrow.  Depend- 
ing upon  the  outcome  of  the  vote  on  the 
Taft-Dominick  substitute,  the  session 
tomorrow  could  be  a  lengthy  one. 

As  to  Friday,  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
I  should  state  that  there  will  be  rollcall 
votes  on  Friday.  The  picture  is  not  alto- 
gether clear  at  the  moment,  but  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  will  continue  to  be 
the  main  track  item  and,  at  some  time, 
perhaps  rejisonably  early  during  the  day, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  consider  sec- 
ond track  measures,  one  of  which  will  be. 
in  all  likelihood,  the  so-called  maritime 
bill  (KM.  13324) .  No  agreement  has  been 
reached  with  respect  to  that  measure. 
Another  second  track  item  would  be 
Calendar  No.  904  (8.  1991),  a  bill  to 
assist  in  meeting  national  housing  goals. 
A  time  limitation  of  1  hour  on  S.  1991 
has  been  agreed  upon,  with  a  time  limi- 
tation on  amendments  thereto.  Rollcall 
votes  will  occur  on  that  bill  and  on 
amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  in  order  to  order  at  any 
time  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of 
3.  1991  and  on  any  amendment  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  reasonable  progress  is  made  on  Fri- 
day— and  I  think  we  have  every  right  to 
assimie  there  will  be  reasonable  progress 
made  with  respect  to  the  business  of  the 
Senate — there  would  then  be  no  session 
on  Saturday. 

Mr.  President,  to  repeat,  there  will  be 
rollcall  votes  tomorrow  and  there  will  be 
rollcall  votes  on  Friday. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  be  no  further 
business  to  come  before  the  Senate 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  withhold  my 
motion.  I  yield  to  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  if  on 
Friday  the  maritime  authorization  bill  is 
brought  up,  with  Its  amendments,  and  no 
vote  Is  reached — In  other  words.  If  the 
discussion  extends  to  the  point  where  no 
vote  would  reasonably  be  reached  on 
Friday  night,  that  would  not  change  the 


situation  of  no  Saturday  session;  would 
it? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  glad  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hsimpshlre  raised  this  question.  I  am 
sorry  I  inadvertently  failed  to  pursue  the 
matter  to  the  conclusion  to  which  it 
should  have  been  brought. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order  in 
the  Senate,  and  would  pages,  attaches, 
and  Senators  take  their  seats? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  the  proper  procedure  should  be 
and  probably  wiU  be  that  on  Fridaj', 
following  the  setting  aside  of  the  main 
track  item,  the  foreign  assistance  bill, 
the  Senate  would  proceed  to  Calendar 
No.  904,  the  housing  bUl,  on  which  there 
is  a  time  agreement.  This  would  enable 
the  Senate  to  complete  its  work  on  that 
bill  at  a  reasonably  early  hour  during 
Friday  afternoon. 

Then,  If  the  situation  remains  as  it 
appears  at  this  moment,  the  Senate 
would  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
maritime  bill  (H.R.  13324) ,  making  what- 
ever progress  could  be  made  during  the 
remainder  of  Friday  afternoon,  acting 
on  amendments  to  the  bill,  and.  If  it  is 
the  sense  and  will  of  the  Senate  to  do 
so,  h<«jefully  the  Senate  would  complete 
action  on  that  bUl  Friday  afternoon. 

But  In  the  event,  as  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out,  final  action  should  not  be 
reached  Friday  afternoon  on  the  marl- 
Ume  bill,  it  would  not  be  the  Intention  of 
the  leadership  to  have  a  Saturday  session 
to  complete  action  on  that  bill,  unless  a 
time  agreement  thereon  is  possible.  The 
situation  then  would  be  as  follows: 

On  Monday  the  Senate  would  continue 
with  consideration  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  as  the  main  track  item  and 
would  hopefully  dispose  of  that  bill  Mon- 
day. As  a  second  track  item  on  Monday, 
the  Senate  would  not  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  m&ritlme  bill,  which 
consideration  would  have  been  com- 
maiced  on  Friday,  but  the  Senate  would 
instead  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  defense  authorization  biU.  That  bill. 
which  will  be  managed  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Mississippi 
<  Mr.  Steknis)  ,  would  be  the  second  track 
item  on  Monday*. 

Then,  at  such  time  as  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  Is  disposed  of,  the  defense 
authorization  bill  would  be  moved  from 
the  second  ft-aclNto  the  main  track. 

Thm.  In  Qeu  afJUie  defense  authoriza- 
tlcHi  bill  on  th«.seSd  track,  the  major- 
ity leader  probabl^ltould  move  to  com- 
plete action  oa  the  fnaritlm*  bill  as  the 
seccKid  track  item,  ahd  thai  move  there- 
from into  no- fault  insurance  as  a  second 
track  item. 

Does  that  answer  the  question  of  the 
Senator? 

_Mr.  COTTON.  It  is  not  quite  clear.  No 
doubt  it  Is  my  fault,  but  I  did  not  quite 
undMstand  what  wtus  gcrfng  to  happen  to 
the  maritime  bUl  if  it  were  not  completed 
on  Friday  and  went  over  until  the  fol- 
lowing week.  Itie  cUsttnguished  assistant 
majority  leader  has  named  some  other 
bms  that  would  be  taken  up,  but  has  not 
Indicated  It  would  be  carried  on. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  got  carried 
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away  by  atatlng  the  whole  program  far 
down  the  road.  Perhaps  I  did  not  clearly 
respond  to  the  able  Senator. 

Speciflcally — and  th«  Senator  should 
have  a  speciflc  answer — If  the  maritime 
bill  Is  not  completed  on  Friday,  It  would 
be  temporarily  set  aside  and  the  Senate 
would  continue  action  on  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  on  Monday,  with  the  calling 
up  of  the  Defeiwe  authorization  bill  as 
a  second-track  Item  also  occurring  on 
Monday,  and  then,  at  such  time  as  the 
Defense  authorization  bill  can  be  moved 
to  the  first  track,  the  maritime  bill  would 
be  brought  back  as  a  second-track  item. 
Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit, I  would  like  to  say  to  the  distin- 
guished acting  majority  leader  that  the 
reason  why  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  declined  to  enter  into 
any  time  agreement  in  relation  to  the 
maritime  bill — and  the  reason  for  that 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows — la  because 
of  a  disputed  amendment — and  I  note 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Spono)  Is  present — which  was 
added  to  that  authorization  bill  In  the 
committee.  The  whole  dl-spute  Is  over 
that.  The  outcome  of  that  amendment  Is 
of  paramoimt  Importance  not  only  to  the 
propopents  of  the  amendment  represent- 
ing shipbuilding  facilities,  but  also  I 
think  to  almost  every  Senator  from  a 
Northern  State  that  has  any  kind  of  a 
stlfT  climate  in  the  winter,  because  of  the 
possible  effect  on  the  price  of  fuel  oil. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
does  not  intend — I  want  to  make  It  plain 
to  the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader — to  be  an  obstructionist.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  never  has  and 
never  will  be  an  obstructionist,  I  hope, 
and  he  Is  not  threatening  any  kind  of 
filibuster,  but  he  wants  to  make  very 
sure  that  a  fiill  discussion  of  that  amend- 
ment can  take  place,  and  that  if  and 
when  the  vote  comes  on  It,  It  will  be  at 
ouch  time  In  the  week  when  most  of  the 
Senators  are  present,  because,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, it  Is  of  importance  to  many,  many 
Senators. 

So  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  time 
next  week  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  be  willing  to  agree  to  some 
reasonable  time  limit,  but  not  yet.  I 
wanted  to  make  that  plain.  I  did  not 
want  the  acting  majority  leader  to  feel 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
was  simply  trying  to  obstruct  the  con- 
sideration of  this  measure. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is,  as 
always,  reasonable,  considerate,  and  very 
imders  tan  ding. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  Senator  as  to 
whether  or  not  what  he  has  just  said 
would,  in  his  judgment,  necessarily  pre- 
clude final  action  on  the  Maritime  bill  on 
Friday,  in  the  event  the  Senate  were  to 
begin  its  consideration  thereof  at  a  rea- 
sonably early  hour? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Well,  we  all  must  face 
facts,  and,  as  far  as  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  Is  concerned,  he  told  the 
acting  majority  leader  he  would  be  here 
Friday  and  be  here  Saturday;  but  it  Is  a 
known  fact  that  some  Senators,  eape- 
clally  those  who  have  campaigns — de- 
spite all  the  efCortB,  and  the  laudable  ef- 
forts, of  the  leadership — do  find  it  nec- 


essary to  leave  sometime  Friday  for  the 
weekend. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
simply  wants  to  protect  himself  by  not 
agreeing  to  a  time  limitation.  He  does  not 
intend,  if  he  can  help  It,  to  come  to  a 
vote  on  Friday,  particularly  late  Friday. 
I  think  that  is  a  reasonable  attitude. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Yes,  It  is.  I 
thmg  what  we  are  saying  with  respect  to 
Friday,  I  want  it  understood  at  this  point. 
Is  somewhat  tentative,  in  any  event,  with 
respect  to  the  maritime  bill.  It  can  be 
said  with  certainty  however,  that  the 
Senate  wUl  continue  with  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  on  Friday,  for  a  while 
at  least,  and  that  upon  the  setting  Eiside 
of  the  unfinished  business  the  Senate  will 
take  up  the  bill  to  which  I  referred  a 
little  earlier,  S.  1991,  and  on  which  there 
is  a  time  agreement.  I  woiald  not  expect 
too  many  amendments  to  that  bill — per- 
haps one  for  sure,  and  there  may  be  no 
more.  Then  possibly  the  Senate  could  go 
to  the  consideration  of  the  maritime  bill. 
It  would  be  unwise  to  come  in  on  Sat- 
urday for  the  ver>'  reason  the  Senator 
has  enumerated-  There  would  be  no  time 
agreement  entered  Into.  It  has  been  the 
experience  of  most  of  us  that  unless 
there  is  a  time  agreement  entered  into 
with  respect  to  a  measure,  Saturday  ses- 
sions are  pretty  futile  as  a  normal  thing, 
and  with  no  time  agreement  we  probably 
would  not  have  as  many  -Senators  aroimd 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  wishes  to 
have  around  when  S.  1991  is  debated  and 
acted  upon. 

Mr    SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vleld? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPONG.  I  share  the  interest  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  in  the 
maritime    authorization    bill,    although 
our  Interest  is  not  the  same. 

I  want  to  understand  what  the  whip 
has  said  in  respect  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire — that  is, 
that  it  is  not  the  present  intention  of 
the  leadsliip.  if  the  bill  does  not  come  to 
a  vote  on  Friday — and  it  is  apparent  that 
it  will  not — to  have  a  Saturday  session. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct — unless  a  tune  agreement 
could  be  entered  into  with  respect  to  the 
bin  which  would  assure  us  of  disposing 
of  it  on  Saturday, 

Mr.  SPONG.  Based  upon  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  said,  that  does  not  appear  likely. 

Second,  my  imderstanding  is  that  in 
the  event  we  go  over  from  Friday,  the 
maritime  authorization  bill  will  then  be 
brought  up  perhaps  next  week,  or  once 
it  can  resume  a  spot  under  the  track 
system. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  eminently  correct  and  has  stated  the 
situation  much  better  than  I  could 
state  it. 

Again  I  want  to  underline  and  empha- 
size that  wliat  I  have  said  with  respect 
to  the  maritime  bill  has  to  be  tentative 
at  this  time.  The  distinguished  majority 
leader,  dependent  on  circumstances  to- 
morrow and  the  program  outlook  after 
tomorrow,  may  decide  to  move  elsewhere 
with  respect  to  the  second  track  on  Fri- 
day: but  this,  as  of  now,  is  what  is  in 
sight. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  It  is  only 
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fair  that  the  majority  leader  Aiom 
know,  and  others  interested  in  tills  msHi. 
ure  should  know,  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  insofar  as  he  is  abi«, 
does  not  Intend  to  permit  a  vote  oa  tbi 
maritime  bill,  as  long  as  it  carries  thk 
amendmoit,  on  Friday  or  Saturday. 

I  feel  that  it  is  of  such  i>aramount  Hn. 
portance  to  so  many  Senators  thit  it 
should  come  In  the  middle  of  the  week. 
That  is  the  reason  why,  and  not  becaoae 
I  do  not  want  to  be  cooperative,  thu  I 
would  say  most  definitely  that  I  wwiW 
not  at  any  time  agree  to  a  vote  unta 
next  week  on  it,  and  if  it  is  brought  up  I 
would  endeavor  to  kUl  the  time  neceaaary 
so  that  it  would  not  come  to  a  vote  auto- 
matically. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  tlM 
Senator.  I  understand  what  he  has  said 
with  respect  to  the  final  vote  on  the  bill, 
but  do  I  imderstand  him  to  indicate 
that  amendments,  which  will  likely  be 
offered,  may  not  be  voted  on  on  Friday 
afternoon? 

Mr.  COTTON.  WeU,  the  trouble  with 
that  is  that,  if  I  understand  the  par- 
liamentary situation  on  that  bill  cor- 
rectly, the  amendment  which  is  in  con- 
troversy is  one  of  several  committee 
amendments  added  to  the  bill,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  first  things  that  would  happen 
when  the  bill  was  brought  up.  The  act- 
ing majority  leader  will  correct  me  if  I 
am  mistaken,  but  one  of  the  first  thingi 
that  would  happen  would  be  the  quee- 
tion  of  adopting  the  committee  amend- 
ments and  making  them  a  part  of  the  bill 
When  that  time  comes,  immediately  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampsliire  would  take 
the  position  that  he  did  not  object  to  the 
rest  o|  the  committee  amendments  being 
adopted,  but  that  he  was  opposed  to 
adopting  that  committee  amendment, 
and  we  would  have  to  fight  it  out  on  that 
line. 

So  very  shortly  after  the  bill  comes  up, 
we  wUl  of  necessity  be  faced  with  that  de- 
cision, and  I  certainly  do  not  want  to 
permit  a  vote  cai  that  matter  imtil  I  am 
sure  that  we  have  a  fairly  full  attend- 
ance in  the  Senate,  because  it  Is  an 
amendment  which  is  entirely  aiioi  to 
the  subject  matter.  This  is  strictly  a 
maritime  authorization  bill,  and  this 
amendment  that  has  been  added  is  very 
far  reaching  la  its  consequences,  aod  I 
know  that  every  New  England  Senator 
and  a  number  of  other  Senators  feel  very 
strongly  about  it,  and  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  it  has  no  place  in  this  partietilar 
bill. 

That  Is  the  situation,  and  that  Is  the 
reason  that  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire wants  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  he  will  stay  on  the  floor — and  a  few 
of  his  friends  feel  the  same  way  and 
win  hold  out  to  see  to  It  that  that  par- 
ticular committee  amendment  is  not 
adopted  imtil  such  time  as  it  can  be  dis- 
cussed and  voted  on  in  the  Senate;  and 
some  time  next  week,  when  that  could  be 
done,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  want 
to  be  perfectly  reasonable  about  sooae 
kind  of  time  limitation.  I  do  not  want 
to  hold  up  the  buslnees  of  the  Senate, 
although  I  must  aay  that  I  do  not  tblak 
this  is  my  fault.  I  think  it  is  an  aUn 
amendment  put  on  an  authorization  bill 
because  it  is  so  necessary  that  we  have  ad 
authorization  bill  before  the  appropri** 
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.—  4.  made  and  so  it  has  been  added.  It 
^Si^ior  it,  and  I  feel  perfectly 
ISaad  mmwrttog  to  such  parlia- 
gSS  expedients  at  I  can  resort  to  to 
zj^  the  bill  from  passing  with  that 

PfS^^ST  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
T  hMB  maon  to  bdlere  that  the  attend- 
i^Ton  Friday  will  be  reaaoBiably  good, 
•SLSe  aslhave  indicated,  there  will  be 
JSaS^'votes.  There  may  be  one  or  more 
irf^  votes  on  amendmento  to  the  Por- 
SmAaslfltance  Act.  There  may  be  no 
!Xaa  votes  thereon;  I  cannot  say  now. 
SSTwIU  undoubtedly  be  roUcall  votes 
fl»aie  bill  S.  IMI.  to  which  a  time  llml- 
Stton  agreement  has  been  attached,  and 
rSTsiffe  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tuTfrom  Michigan,  the  assistant  Repub- 
Zmn  leader  ^Mr.  QRirnH)  will  want  a 
TOtTon  his  amendment  to  that  biU.  I  feel 
rtliBonably  sure  that  he  wlU.  There  may 
beoSer  amendments.  There  will  defi- 
nitdy  be  a  vote  aa  passage  of  that  bilL 


So  I  can  foresee  at  least  two  rollcall 
rotes  on  Friday,  and  that,  in  itself.  wiU 
assure  the  Senator  of  a  good  attendance 
on  Friday.  As  time  goes  on  tot©  Friday 
afternoon,  that  attendance  may  begin  to 
faU  off. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  made  his  position  clear. 
The  leadership  will  see  what  the  situa- 
tion looks  like  between  now  and  Friday, 
and  will  have  to  make  its  decisions  ac- 
cordingly; but  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Soiator  for  his  time,  his  patittice,  and 
his  clear  statement,  and  I  respect  him 
for  the  forthright  position  he  has  taken. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished acting  majority  leader. 


The  PRESlDrNa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  ,    ^ 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  biisinees  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  untU  9  ajn. 
tomoiTow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:53  pjn.  the  Seiate  adjourned  until 
t-omorrow.  Thursday.  July  20,  1972,  at 
9  ajn. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES—  Wednesday,  July  19, 1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
•nae  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

My   Father   worketh    hitherto    and    I 
icorfc.— John5:  17. 

0  Ood  of  life  and  love  we  lift  our 
thoughts  to  Thee  in  prayer  as  we  begin 
Oils  new  da>'  fresh  from  Ttiy  hand.  As 
leaders  of  our  country,  and  as  workers 
for  humanity,  do  Thou  support  us  in 
every  noble  effort  and  in  all  genuine  en- 
deavors for  the  good  of  oiu:  land. 

Give  to  us  an  enthusiasm  for  the  mood 
of  good  will  and  a  passion  for  the  spirit 
of  unity  so  essential  to  the  life  ol  our  Na- 
tion. Call  us  to  a  firmness  for  the  right 
and  a  determination  for  the  rights  of 
men.  Prepare  our  hands  for  heavy  tasks, 
our  spirits  for  wiUing  sacrifices,  and  our 
Tnir\t\»  for  duties  demanded  by  daily  life. 

During  these  critical  days  we  pray  that 
our  country  may  be  one  Nation,  under 
Thee,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  aU. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him,  whose  way  is  life, 
we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title : 

a.  Con.  Res.  64.  Concurrent  resolution  to 

print  additional  copies  of  hearings  on  "War 
Powers  Leglsletlon," 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  eunendment  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  12360)  entiUed  "An  act 
to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  pro- 
grams authorized  vmder  the  Economic 
<^)Portunity  Act  ol  1964,  and  for  other 


purposes,"  disagreed  to  by  the  House; 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  House  on  the  disagreehig  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Kenwkdy,  Mr.  Moitoali, 
Mr.  Cranstow,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Stevew- 
SON.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Tatt,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  ScHwziKia,  Mr.  DoimncK,  and  Mr. 
Bkall  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  aJso  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  14108)  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  activities  of 
the  National  Science  Poimdation,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  KiNNiDT,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Eaglston, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Domikick.  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  and  Mr.  Staitokd  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  azmounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  htn.s  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  conciurence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

8.387.  An  act  for  the  reUet  of  Uhol  D. 
PoUy; 

8. 1076.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  Jim 
Thorpe; 

a.  2441.  An  act  to  authorlM  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  feaslbUlty  and  deslrabUlty  of  pro- 
tecting and  preserving  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp  and  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal. 

S.  2476.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
J.  Ebbert  and  Design  Products  Corp.,  Troy, 
Mich.; 

8.  2750.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Albert  W.  SmaU;  and 

8.  3646.  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967. 


It  may  be  considered  at  that  time  or  any 
subsequent  date. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERBOSSION  for  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKENQ  AND  CURRENCTY  TO 
CALL  UP  HJi.  15935  ON  FRIDAY 
NEXT  OR  TTHEREAPTER 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Friday  next 
It  may  be  in  order  to  bring  up  for  oon- 
sideration  the  bill  HJl.  15935.  It  is  the 
Agnes  hurricane  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 


BOMBING  TOE  DIKES 

(Mrs.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  her  remarta.) 

Mrs.  ABZUa.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  lace 
of  niunerous  and  well-documented  re- 
ports by  foreign  journalists  in  North 
Vietnam,  the  Deloise  Department  has 
twice  changed  its  story  on  the  question  of 
whether  our  planes  are  bombing  the  dikee 
in  North  Vietnam.  Originally,  they  in- 
sisted that  we  were  not  bombing  the 
dikes  at  all.  After  the  initial  eyewitness 
reports  were  made  they  stated  that  the 
dikes  were  not  targeted,  but  might  occa- 
sionally be  hit  by  stray  bcanbs  aimed  at 
military  targets.  After  further  reports 
which  indicated  deliberate  attacks  on  a 
number  of  dikes,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  taken  the  position  that  the 
dikes  are  attacked  only  when  military 
equipment  Is  stored  on  top  of  than. 

The  Swedish  Ambassador  to  North 
Vietnam,  Jean-Christophe  Oberg,  called 
our  bombing  of  the  dikes  "methodical," 
and  added  that  he  has  no  doubt  they 
are  deliberate  and  precise.  Jean  Itioro- 
val,  a  French  reporter  in  North  Vietnam 
who  observed  an  actual  dike  bombing  on 
July  11  together  with  a  number  of  other 
journalists,  agreed  that  the  attack  which 
he  witnessed  was  clearly  directed  against 
the  dike  system.  Mr.  Thoroval  has  also 
filed  dispatches  to  the  ^ect  that  nu- 
merous other  bombed  dikes  have  been 
seen  by  him.  though  he  was  not  present 
when  they  were  bombed. 

The  bankruptcy  of  our  Vietnam  poiley 
and  the  need  to  withdraw  all  of  otir 
f  orces  and  materiel  are  clear  to  most  of 
the  American  people  as  well  as  to  our 
military  leaders  in  the  Pentagon.  By  en- 
gaging in  a  poUcy  which  is  cerUdn  to 
cause  Uiousands  of  ciTilian  deaths 
through  drowning  and  starratloix,  we  are 
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only  compounding  the  shame  of  our  In- 
volvement In  Indochina. 

We  In  Congress  must  exercise  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  American  people  and 
Indeed  to  all  humanity.  We  must  act  to 
stop  or  forestall  any  bombing  of  the  dikes 
by  our  military  forces. 


say — and  they   themselves  are  not  the 
epitome  of  perfection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  12202,  INCREASING  FEDER- 
AL co^^^RIBUTION  to   health 

BENEFITS    COSTS 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  'H.R.  12202)  to 
increase  the  contribution  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  costs  of  health  bene- 
fits, and  for  other  purposes,  with  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
DrLSKi,  Henderson,  Waldie,  Gross,  and 
Hn.Lis. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  9092,  PAY  RATES  FOR  PRE- 
VAILING   RATE    EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
ers  table  the  bill  (HJR.  9092)  to  pro- 
vide an  equitable  system  for  fixing  and 
adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  for  prevailing 
rate  employees  of  the  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes,  together  with  Senate 
sunendmentB  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  request  a  con- 
ference  with   the   Senate   thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
DuLSKi,  Henderson.  White.  Gross,  and 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania, 


ADDITION  TO  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  euuiomice  to  the  House  that  we 
have  added  to  the  program  lor  this  week 
H.R.  15935,  which  is  the  so-called  Agnes 
bill  for  the  relief  of  the  victims  of  the 
recent  floods.  It  is  probable  the  bill  will 
be  called  up  on  Friday. 


PREROGATIVE    OP    PRESIDENT    IN 
CHOICE  OF  VICE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  Eiddress  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  by  the 
news  media  that  the  anticipated  attack 
on  Mr.  AcNEW  has  commenced.  There 
are  those  people  who.  for  some  reason 
tmknown  to  most  Americans,  insist  every 
4  years  on  appointing  the  Vice  President 
regardless  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Pres- 
ident then  In  ofiQce.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
President  Nlxon  has  his  own  way  of  do- 
ing things,  as  he  has  exhibited  In  a  ven-' 
fine  fashion  In  previous  years,  and  I  am 
quite  siu-e  that  the  right  to  select  a  Vice 
President  still  rests  primarily  with  the 
President  who  Is  in  oflDce. 

The  movement  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Agnew 
will  have  produced  as  of  today  a  new 
movement  in  tills  House  by  many  of  the 
Members  to  retain  Mr.  Aowew  as  Vice 
President  and  to  Inform  President  Nixon 
that,  If  he  so  desires  to  keep  Mr.  Agnew. 
we  are  with  the  President  in  every  re- 
^>ect. 

Mr.  AoNEW  has  done  an  outstanding 
job,  regardless  of  what  his  critics  may 


LARRY  O'BRIEN— AMERICA'S 
FINEST  CHAIRMAN 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  concluded  a  term  as  Democratic 
national  committeeman  for  Wyoming, 
serving  together  with  other  majority 
House  Members,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Mrs.  Chisholm)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blat- 
NiK).  Our  leader  during  that  time  was 
Larry  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Mr.  O'Brien  has 
been  the  finest  national  chairman  in  the 
history  of  the  Democratic  Party.  He  has 
stepped  down  from  that  post,  but  not  be- 
fore earning  the  gratitude  of  every  Dem- 
ocratic officeholder  in  Washington  and 
aroimd  the  Nation. 

He  has  been  a  patient,  faithful,  and 
extremely  capable  chairman,  and  he  de- 
serves the  gratitude  of  all  Democrats,  in 
fact,  of  all  Americans,  for  his  dedicated 
service  not  only  to  his  political  party  but 
to  the  highest  principles  of  our  political 
system. 

That  system  Is  partisan,  as  Larry 
O'Brien  most  assuredly  is.  That  system 
has  worked  becaiise  there  are  people  who 
have  made  it  work.  Foremost  among 
these  people,  certainly  over  the  past  dec- 
ade or  more,  has  been  Larry  O'Brien. 

All  Democratic  Members,  I  hope,  will 
join  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  honoring  this 
mtm,  and  the  fine  staff  which  has  assisted 
him.  for  the  fair-minded  but  firm  les^- 
ership  and  example  provided  in  recent 
years,  but  most  recently  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
last  week. 

Larry  O'Brien  has  helped  to  show  us 
how  democracy  can  and  should  work.  We 
owe  him  very  much  in  the  way  of  thanks 
and  gratitude. 


mlttee:  Senator  Jauxs  L.  Bucklbt,  of 
New  York;  Congressman  Mamo  Bu6«l 
of  New  York;  Congressman  Cha»u«  b. 
Rangix,  of  New  York,  and  myself,  "njj, 
conunlttee  will  meet  with  Dr,  Jerooc 
Jaffe  of  the  White  House  to  point  up  our 
feeling  coocemlng  the  impact  on  thu 
country  of  a  program  of  heroin  main, 
tenance  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Howvd 
Samuels  of  New  York. 

In  my  opinion,  rather  than  curing  a 
problem  that  we  are  now  addressing  in 
a  most  positive  sense  through  research, 
rehabilitation,  and  enforcement,  we 
would  be  doing  nothing  more  than  legal, 
izing  the  killing  of  hundreds  of  thoo- 
sands  of  yoimg  Americans  and  encourag- 
ing many  more  thousands  of  yooig 
Americans  to  take  the  route  of  heroin 
addiction.  Without  the  regard  to  the 
projected  cost  of  the  plan,  whl<^  Mr. 
Samuels  indicates  could  be  $20  UUkm 
a  year,  I  think  the  very  moral  is- 
sue involved  is  too  horrible  to  contem- 
plate.  It  would  be  as  thou^ii  the 
U.S.  Government  would  be  saying  to 
yoimg  people  all  over  this  country:  come 
to  us,  we  will  feed  your  hunger  for 
heroin — or  to  put  it  in  the  more  p<«)ular 
vernacular,  the  Government  would  be 
saying,  "Try  it.  you'll  like  It." 

If  Mr.  Samuels  is  concerned  about 
crime  in  the  streets  let  him  call,  as  I  do, 
for  mandatory  minimum  sentences  lor 
all  convicted  heroin  pushers.  Finally,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Samuels' 
ideas  would  be  put  into  effect,  those  of  ta 
who  live  In  New  York  would  see  the  tre- 
mendous addiction  problem  we  now  have, 
doubled  or  tripled  within  the  next  5 
years. 


CONGRESSIONAL  AD  HOC  COMMIT- 
TEE AGAINST  HEROIN  MAINTE- 
NANCE 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day formed  an  ad  hoc  conunlttee  for  the 
purpose  of  fighting  any  attempt  at  Fed- 
eral legislation  that  would  allow  the 
establishment  of  a  national  heroin  main- 
tenance program.  At  this  time,  we  have 
four    Members    serving    on    this    com- 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  13853.  EMERGENCY ^M- 
MUNTTY  PACILnTES  AND  PUBLIC 
INVESTMENT  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  oJ 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  1018  and  ask  for  Its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution  is 

follows : 

H.  Res.  1018 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  tb&t 
the  Hovise  resolve  Itseir  Into  the  Commlttet 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (HB.  138531 
to  amend  title  VTI  of  the  Housing  and  Urbaa 
Development  Act  of  1965.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shaU  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  three  houn.  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  c! 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  the 
bill  shaU  be  read  for  amendment  imder  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  ol  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  WIl  v 
the  House  wrlth  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion ShaU  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  paM»«' 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  la  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  CaUftCDto 
(Mr.  Smith)  ,  pending  which  I  yield  m- 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  SpesJcer,  House  Resolution  lOU 
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A^^  an  ooen  rule  with  3  hours  of 
SS^d^telJr  consideration  of  H  R. 
f^^^end  title  VH  of  the  Housing 
U^Urban  Development  Act  of  1965 

The  punx)8e  of  H H.  13863  Is  to  author- 
.  -ThP  SeSetery  of  Housing  and  Urban 
gvSopS  W'ntract  to  make  gmite 
ivRtites  and  local  governments  to  aid  in 
Se^SSlon  of  basic  pubUc  faculties 
5J?wWch  there  is  a  pubUc  need.  The 


Speaker,  when  you  turn  to  page  4  of  the 
bin  they  talk  about  "a  large  ccaicentra- 
tlon  of  low-Income  persons,  rural  areas 
having  substantial  outmigratlon,  sud- 
stanUal  unemployment;  or  an  actual  or 
threatened  abrupt  rise  of  unemployment 
due  to  the  closing  or  curtailment  of  a 
major  source  of  employment." 

These  are  given  as  areas  which  can 
obtain  this  assistance  because  of  having 


,or  which  tb^e  is  a  puouc  neeu^  .^.     ^^^y^^-^,,^,    ^^1  ^^f*^ 
grants.may  be  UP  to  100  P«/f«L^  PL-te     ^SSa  we  are  faced  with  today  ia  in 


S?of  coiistruction  and  the  aggregate 
Sm  authorized  to  be  appropriated  is  $5 

''^^  basic  public  faciUties  would  in- 
dude  storage,  treatment,  purification,  or 
Sstribution  of  water,  and  sewage  sew- 
Me  treatment,  and  sewer  facilities.  The 
Si  specifies  priorities  for  the  processing 

^'irKScipated  that  all  of  the  $5  bU- 
lion  will  be  committed  under  constracts 
Hiirine  the  first  6  months  of  fiscal  year 
JsTs  thS  tSo-thirds  of  the  total  wlU  be 
expe'nSd  during  fiscal  year  1973,  that 
t^ftelance  will  be  expend«i  during  the 
first  6  months  of  fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  m  order  that  the  legislation  may  be 

"^^^SMTTH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  J-ield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 

^"mt"  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
SisK)  House  Resolution  1018  does  pro- 
vide for  an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of 
debate  for  the  consideraUon  of  HJi. 
13853.  a  bill  entitled  the  Emergency  Com- 
munity FaciUties  and  Public  Investment 
Act  of  1972. 

According  to  the  report,  the  alleged 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  authortoe  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  HUD  to 
make  contracts  up  to  $5  billion  in  grants 
to  State  and  local  governments  for  water 
and  sewerage  systems  and  other  similar 
pubUc  facilities.  Such  grants  may  cover 
up  to  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect. The  overall  cost  of  the  bill  is  $5 
billion.  ,  . 

It  is  intended,  according  to  the  report, 
that  this  expenditure  be  committed  dur- 
ing the  first  6  months  of  1973  and  two- 
thirds  wiU  actually  be  spent  during  fiscal 
year  1973  and  the  remainder  during  the 
first  6  months  of  fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  see  no  reason  to 
bring  this  biU  here  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  except  for  political  purposes. 
There  is  no  other  reason  that  I  can  see 
why  this  bill  should  be  brought  before 
this  House  today. 

Only  1  day  of  hearings  was  held  on 
this  bill.  Only  four  witnesses  were  called, 
and  no  witness  from  the  administration 
or  the  executive  department  testified. 
There  are  no  departmental  letters  in  the 
rcfxtrt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  read  the  first  two 
pages  of  this  bill,  it  leads  me  to  believe 
It  Is  even  more  poUtical.  The  preambles 
or  statements  that  are  conclusiona  in 
there  are  the  first  that  I  have  seen  In 
any  such  trill  during  my  16  years  in  the 
Congress.  On  page  2,  line  12,  It  mentions 
"It  is  imperative  that  effective  action  be 
taken  to  combat  intolerably  high  unem- 
ployment." I  do  not  know  what  facts  can 
justify  Congress  making  that  conclusion 
in  this  particular  bill. 
If   you   go   fiuther   than   that,   Mr. 


problem  we  are  faced  with  today  is  in 
cities  which  are  growing  more  and  mcffe 
every  day.  That  is  where  we  need  the 
additional  sewerage  facilities,  electricity, 
power,  and  other  similar  utilities  In  order 
to  take  care  of  the  new  residents  in  the 
city  areas  as  weU  as  the  rural  areas. 

in  addition  to  that,  you  are  taking  a 
nart  of  the  construction  industry  and 
trying  to  teU  them  that  for  the  next  year 
they  should  build  $5  billion  worth  of 
sewage  disposal  facilities.  There  is  not 
very  much  unemployment  in  that  partic- 
ular part  of  the  construction  Industry  at 
the  pmient  time.  I  would  defy  anyone 
to  prove  that  they  could  actually  get 
enough  employees  to  «»»Ple^.?^f,„^^ 
enough  equipment  to  complete  $5  billion 
worth  of  these  facilities  in  the  next  year. 

Then  you  go  to  the  last  two  lines  on 
page  4,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  first  three 
lines  on  page  5.  where  it  says: 

The  faith  of  the  United  States  is  solemnly 
pledged  to  the  payment  of  all  Kfanw  con- 
tracted for  under  this  section,  and  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  aPP'-oP^'****^:  °^„ 
anv  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  amounts  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  such  payment*. 

That  is  strictiy  backdoor  spending  of 
the  worst  type. 

It  goes  even  further  than  the  other 
back-door  spending  that  I  have  seen 
around  here  in  recent  years. 

In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Speaker.  Just 
recently  before  the  recess  for  the  Demo- 
crat Convention  we  passed  a  revenue 
sharing  bill  In  this  House  calUng  for 
some  $30  billion.  $5.3  billion  for  the  first 
year,  and  that  money  can  be  used  for 
these  sewer  faciUties.  „    ,     ^  ^ 

And  if  you  wiU  recall,  we  eUmlnated 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  In  that 
particular  bill  for  the  5  years  as  the  bUl 
passed  the  House. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  was  not  too  long 
ago  that  we  passed  a  water  poUution  bUl 
which  authorized  some  $24  bUUon.  ol 
which  $18  biUion  can  be  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  present  bUl  before 

us.  _ 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  say,  I  cannot  find  any 
justification  for  supporting  this  bUl  here 
today.  We  have  a  Democrat-controlled 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  is  controUed  by  the 
Democrat  Party— and  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  anything  that  might  be  viewed  as 
criticism  In  that  regard,  but  there  must 
be  $15  or  $20  billion  which  we  have  here- 
tofore authorized,  and  which  has  been 
signed  Into  law,  for  which  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  not  appropriated 
the  money  to  build  the  same  facilities 
that  we  are  coming  here  now  to  add 
another  $5  billion. 

In  addition,  we  have  a  big  deficit  situ- 
ation facing  us.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
handle  all  these  expenditures. 
I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  think  this 


is  purely  poUtical.  and  that  the  bm 
should  be  defeated,  and  that  we  should 
prooeeed  with  the  revenue  sharing  and 
the  water  polluticKi  bills,  and  try  to  make 
this  country  function  as  it  should,  rather 
than  through  the  avenue  that  this  blU 
would  seek  to  follow.  ^„  ,>,„ 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
geatieman  yield?  , ,  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to 
concur  in  much  of  what  the  gentleman 
from  CaUf ornia  is  saying  that  there  is  m 
the  water  poUuticm  bill  now  in  confer- 
ence about  $6.5  biUion  provided  lor  the 
nextVear.  The  responsible  engineers  who 
testified  before  the  committee  saj-  that 
actually  that  is  probably  aU  the  money 
that  can  be  used  economically  because 
there  are  simply  not  enough  engineering 
Arms  in  the  cwmtry  to  handle  all  these 
new  projects.  Any  additional  funds  can- 
not be  scheduled  lor  1973. 

Mr  SMITH  of  CaUfomia.  That  is  my 
understanding  of  what  the  testimony 
shows.  I  thank  the  gentieman. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time,  and  I  do  not  beUeve  I  have  any 
requests  for  time.  .  ,^    = 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distUiguished  genUeman 
from  Massachusetts  ^Mr.  O'Null). 

Mr  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Emergency  Com- 
munity Faculties  and  Public  Investment 
Act  of  1972.  Immediate  enactment  of  this 
bill  wUl  be  extremely  beneficial  to  the 
communities  of  this  Nation  in  two  verj- 
important  and  significant  ways.  First,  it 
WiU  provide  $5  billion  in  emergency 
Federal  funding  for  urgenUy  needed 
public  works  projecte.  Second,  through 
the  direct  creation  of  job  opportunities 
on  these  pufcJic  works  projects,  it  wiU 
help  reduce  unemployment. 

Both  the  need  lor  water  and  sewer 
faculties  and  the  creation  of  job  oppor- 
tunities have  reached  a  critical  sta«e  In 
most  States  and  commtmities  throughout 
the  Nation.  I  believe  that  the  urgent 
demand  for  baaic  pubUc  works  and  facul- 
ties and  the  absolute  necessity  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  unemployment  arc  in- 
extricably linked. 

No  longer  can  State  and  local  residents 
continue  to  shoulder  virtually  aU  of  the 
financial  burdoi  of  providing  public 
works  faculties  and  services.  The  State 
and  local  tax  base,  which  has  always 
been  limited,  has  now,  in  community 
after  community,  become  nearly  ex- 
hausted. Enactment  of  this  act  wiU  pro- 
vide lasting  benefits  to  both  rural  and 
urban  communities  in  protecting  p*Uc 
welfare  and  health  and  in  controUing 
envtromnental  poUution.  It  wUl  also  cur- 
taU  the  Uacreasingly  high  tax  rates  which 
stiU  faU  to  produce  adequate  sewer  and 
water  facilities. 

Latest  figures  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  show 
that  ^pUcations  totaling  more  than  $12 
billion  are  currently  pendmg  before  Its 
water  and  sewer  grant  aad  loan  progzam. 
Of  these  pending  supplications,  only  about 
10  percent  will  ever  be  processed,  m  addi- 
tion, estimates  point  out  that  a  total  of 
$83  bUlloo  to  $87  billion  wiU  be  needed 
for  sewerage  treatment  faculties  alone  in 
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cities  throughout  the  Nation  during  the 
next  5  years.  And  yet  thl«  eetlmate  does 
not  Include  the  more  than  30,000  rural 
communities  without  water  system*  said 
the  more  than  40,000  without  basic  sewer 
fftcllltlee.  Tliese  alarming  statistics  Indi- 
cate the  enormous  scope  of  the  demand 
for  adequate  sewer  and  water  facilities. 

This  bill,  which  authorlMS  $5  billion  in 
Federal  grants  to  communities  through- 
out the  Unlter  States  for  basic  public 
works  projects  has  the  potential  of  re- 
ducing unemployment  between  10  and  20 
percent.  Estimates  point  out  that  ap- 
proximately 100  Jobs  are  created  for  each 
$1  million  expended  on  public  works.  Of 
this  total,  40  Jobs  are  established  at  the 
project  itself  and  another  60  are  created 
among  suppliers  of  materials  and  services 
for  the  projects.  Under  this  formula,  an 
expenditure  of  $5  billion  would  directly 
create  500.000  on  and  oflTslte  Jobs. 

For  nearly  2  years,  the  average  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  has  hovered 
around  8  percent  or  over  5  million  people 
without  Jobs.  In  my  own  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  rate  has  been  somewhat 
higher,  hovering  around  a  consistent  un- 
employment rate  of  more  than  7.5  per- 
cent. This  continuing  rate  of  high  unem- 
ployment in  this  Nation  can  be  effectively 
reduced  only  through  the  creation  of 
labor-incentive  projects.  Like  these  pro- 
vided in  this  bill,  the  fimding  provided 
under  this  bill  could  be  put  to  use  within 
90  days  f  oUovTlng  enactment  and  the  bulk 
of  the  $5  million  could  be  ftastncing  work- 
ing projects  within  6  months  of  enact- 
ment. Thus,  before  the  end  of  the  calen- 
dar year  we  could  begin  to  see  the  impact 
of  this  bill  on  the  economy  Eind  on  the 
reduction  of  Joblessness  In  this  Nation. 

This  bill  U  of  vital  Interest  to  aU 
America.  I  urge  Its  immediate  enactment 
to  provide  the  funds  communities  so  ur- 
gently need  for  basic  water  and  sewer 
systems  and  to  provide  500,000  Jobs  which 
will  revitalize  the  economy  and  reduce 
our  Nation's  consistently  high  imonploy- 
ment  rate. 

Mr.  STSK,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPELAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  preeent. 

liie  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  259,  nays  122,  not  voting  51, 
as  follows: 

IRoU  No.  269] 
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Carney 

Caaey.  Tex. 

Cheumberlaln 

Clark 

OUy 

OoUlna.  XU. 

Colmer 

Conover 

Conte 

Conyera 

Corman 

Cotter 

CouK&ltn 

Culver 

Curlln 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danleloon 

Oavla,  S.C. 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dalluma 

Denbolm 

Dent 

Derwlnald 

Diggs 

Donobue 

Dom 

Dow 

Downing 

Drinan 

Dulakl 

du  Pont 

Edward*,  Calll. 

Ell  berg 

Each 

Eshleman 

Evana,  Colo. 

Pascell 

Fish 

Plsher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Fountain 

Praser 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Puqua 

Qallflanakla 

Qaydoa 

aialmo 

aibbona 

Oonzalea 

Qraaso 

areen.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

arlffln 

Qrlffltha 

Oubser 

Qude 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Haniey 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idabo 

Hansen,  Waab. 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heinz 

Heist  osU 

Hlclcs,  Mas*. 


Abemetby 

Abouresk 

AbBUg 

Adaxna 

AdtUbbo 

Alexander 

Anderaon, 

OtliS. 
Andrews. 

N.  0«k. 

Aabley 
Ajpln 


Aaplnall 

Barrett 

Beglcb 

Beil 

Banaett 

Bergland 

B«Till 

Blaggl 

BlMter 

Bingham 


Boland 
BoUlng 


Brademaa 

Brasco 

Brlnkiey 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mlcb. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Maaa. 

BurUson,  Mo. 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cabeil 

Caffery 


Abbltt 

Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
.Archer 
Arenda 
Baker 
Banng 
Belctaer 
Betts 

Blackburn 
Bow 
Bray 

Brown.  Olilo 
BroyhUl,  N.O. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Btuke.  Pla. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Byrnes,  Wla. 
Byron 
Camp 
Carlson 
Carter 
Cederbers 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 


Hicks,  Wash. 

Hogan 

Holineld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

I  chord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastemneler 

Sazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

Kluczynakl 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyroe 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lent 

Unk 

Long,  Md. 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mlcb. 
McPall 
McKay 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
MaUUard 
Mathlas,  Cam. 
Mathls.  Oa. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Metcaire 
Mlkva 
MlUer.  Ohio 
Mlnlab 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
MltcheU 
Molloban 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nil 

O'Hara 
O'Kooskt 
ONelll 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
,  Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Po*ge 
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Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Craue 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Duncan 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Plndley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Porsythe 
Frellngtauysen 
Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Qrover 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Harsba 
Hastings 
Handeraon 
HUlls 
Hosmer 
Hull 


Bfreyer,  N.O. 

Price.  111. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Kallsback 

Kani^el 

Rees 

R«ld 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Rodtno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roatenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

3t  Germain 

Sar  banes 

Saylor 

Scberle 

Scbeuer 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Thompson,  Oa. 
Thompson.  N  J. 
Thomson.  Wla. 
Tlernan 
UdaU 
unman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Vlgonto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Wbalen 
White 
White  hurrt 
Wldnall 
Williams 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yairon 
Toung,  Pla. 
Toung.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwacb 


Hunt 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  N  C. 

Seating 

King 

KuykendaU 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Uoyd 

Lujan 

McClory 

McColllater 

McCullocb 

McBwen 

McKevltt 

McKlxmey 

Mabon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin 

Michel 

Mills,  Ark. 

Mills,  Md. 

MlzeU 

MontgozneiT 

Nelsen 

Pelly 

Poff 


Powell 

Prlc«,  Tax. 

Quia 

QuUlan 

Rarlok 

Roblzkson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Ronoallo 

Rouaselot 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scbmltz 


Scbneebell 

Scbwengel 

ScoU 

SebsUus 

Sboup 

Shrlyer 

Bikes 

Bkubtts 

Smltb,  OaUf . 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Stelger.  Ariz. 


Teague.  Caiu. 

Teague.  Tax. 

Terry 

Tbooe 

Veysey 

Ware 

Whalley 

Wblttan 

WUson,  Bob 

WyUe 

wyman 

Zion 
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Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Aahbrook 
BadUlo 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Broomflald 
Carey,  N.T. 
Celler 
Chlabolm 
Davis.  Oa. 
DlngeU 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Eckbardt 
Edmondaon 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Flynt 


Ford. 

wmiamD. 
Pulton 
Gallagher 
Qarmatz 
Qettys 
Gray 

Hawkins 
H«b«rt 
HecUsr,  Mass. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

McClure 

Melcber 

MlUer,  Caiir. 

Mosber 


Murphy.  N.T. 
Obey 
Passman 
PodeU 
Pryor,  Ark. 
RandaU 
Bliodes 
Booney.  N.T. 
Ryan 
Selberllng 
Shipley 
Spence 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Btuckey 
Wigglna 
WUson. 
CbariesH. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Dwyw. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Aahbrook. 

Mr.  Qarmatz  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  TiTsms 
chuaetts. 

Mr.  Selberllng  wltb  Mr.  Moobsr. 

Mr.  Shipley  wltb  Mr.  Stelger  of  WlsconsUi. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  wltb  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Podell. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Eidmondson. 

Mrs.  Chlaholm  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Oeorgia  wltb  Mr.  Carey  of  New 
Tork 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tenxiessee  with  Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Miller  of  Oallf  omia. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  WlUlam  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr.  Qettys  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Stuckey  wltb  Mr.  Badlllo. 

ISx.  Stephens  wltb  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Flynt  wltb  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  Passman  wltb  Mr.  Eckbardt. 

Mr.  Melcber  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  HALEY  Changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  AUTOMOBILE  INFORMA- 
TION DISCLOSURE  ACT 

Mr.  STAQOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.473) 
to  amend  the  Automobile  InformatlOD 
Disclosure  Act  to  make  its  proviatonfl 
applicable  to  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  wM  no  objection. 

T^e  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  i(A- 
lows: 

8.473 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Smat*  and  Hoiut  o/ 
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'Tcon/rUZu^^bU  Tb»t  sub- 
-..^n  a  hi  of  the  Autanobue  Information 
"^,ri  Lt  (W  8t»t.  328;  15  TTB.C.  1231) 
n**"!^*!  by  iMWtlng  at  the  end  ther«>f 
"  "^  .^fn^nWee^noe:  "N«w  automo- 
*•  *^°,C^T«^^l^ber  delivery  to. 
"Z^'l^i^^ti^  the  united  State. 
^SX^f  Columbia,  tbe  Oommonwealth 
51^  Rloo,  QuamL.  Virgin  laland..  Ami»r- 
fT^^voft.  the  Trust  Terrttorlee  of  the 
SSfif^Canal  Zone.  Wake  Island.  Mid- 
?S^.Sl  mSgmim  Reef.  Jobnson  Island, 
!f'Xln  any  other  place  under  ^e  Jurts- 
l^t  the  united  States  shall  be  deemed 
^ve  been  dlstrtbuted  in  commeroe  . 

The  Senate  bill  Was  ordered  to  be  read 
.  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
andpassed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
wM  laid  on  the  table. 

tMEROENCY  COMMUNITY  FACILI- 
TY AND  PUBLIC  INVESTMENT 
ACT  OP  1972 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
5OTimittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  13853)  to  amend  title 
vn  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

m   TH«   COMMITTEE    OF    THI    WHOLE 


was  discharging  350  miUlon  gallons  of  raw 
sewage  each  day  frcmi  the  sewer  system  di- 
rectly into  the  Hudson  River,  New  Tork 
Harbor,  and  the  other  waters  adjoining  the 
city,  according  to  tbe  lawsuits. 


Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  Hil.  13853.  with 
Mr.  SisK  In  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  imanlmous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Paiman) 
u-m  be  recognized  for  IV2  hours,  and  the 
genUeman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wxd- 
N/OL)  will  be  recognized  for  iVi  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pa  than)  . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  and  New  York  Times  car- 
ried front  page  stories  reporting  that 
the  city  of  New  York  and  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  are  being  sued  by  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  in  an  eflEort  to  clean  up  New 
York  Harbor  and  adjacent  areas  de- 
scribed as  the  most  polluted  body  of 
water  in  the  world. 

The  suit  is  being  brought  on  the 
grounds  that  Federal  antipollution  laws 
are  being  violated  by  New  York  City  and 
New  Jersey.  Included  among  the  de- 
fendants are  the  Jersey  City  Sewerage 
Authority  and  the  cities  of  Bayonne, 
Hoboken,  West  New  York,  North  Bergen, 
and  Edgewater. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
action,  brought  by  the  U.S.  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  and  the  Justice 
Department,  puts  every  heavily  popu- 
lated and  industrialized  area  of  the  Na- 
tion on  notice  that  they  will  soon  join 
New  York  City  and  New  Jersey  defend- 
ants in  similar  court  actions  unless  Im- 
mediate and  encaxaously  costly  steps  are 
taken  by  both  the  private  and  public 
sectors  to  abate  pollution  of  the  Nation's 
water  resources. 

Let  me  quote  from  this  morning's  New 
Tork  Times: 
Aside  from  tbfl  Industrlai  waste,  the  city 


HJl.  13853,  the  Emergency  Community 
Facilities  and  Public  Investment  Act  of 
1972,  the  bill  we  are  now  considering,  Is 
designed  to  meet  the  massive  need  for 
assistance  on  the  part  of  our  States  and 
municipalities  if  they  are  to  eliminate 
the  problem  symbolized  by  the  filing  of 
yesterday's  lawsuit. 

Under  this  legislation,  $5  billion  could 
be  made  immediately  available  to  help 
communities  like  New  York  City  and 
cities  in  New  Jersey  to  bring  themselves 
into  compliance  with  Federal  law. 

Ironically,  the  Federal  Oovemment  it- 
self is  being  held  responsible  for  a  large 
part  of  the  problem  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  lawsuit. 

Jerome  Kretchmer,  New  York  City's 
ESivironmental  Protection  Administrator, 
has  charged  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment is  to  blame  for  much  of  New  York 
City's  pollution  problem  because  it  has 
failed  to  adequately  fund  pollution  pro- 
grams. 

Officials  of  the  Passaic  VaUey  Sewer- 
age Commission,  which  administers 
sewer  facilities  for  28  New  Jersey  com- 
munities and  several  large  Industries  on 
the  PasstUc  River,  have  said  that  they 
have  been  imable  to  meet  Federal  pollu- 
tion abatement  problems  for  years  be- 
cause of  a  l«w:k  of  money.  SejTnour  Lub- 
ketkin.  the  agency's  chief  engineer,  says 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  de- 
layed construction  of  the  needed  facili- 
ties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  lawsuits 
against  New  York  City  and  New  Jersey 
make  it  painfully  evident  that  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Government  cannot  sim- 
ply adopt  and  try  to  enforce  pollution 
control  standards  and  assume  that  the 
job  is  done.  The  key  to  the  solution  of 
the    Nation's    environmental    pollution 
problem  is  money,  and  a  good  part  of 
that  money  must  come  from  the  Federal 
Government.  There  is  not  a  Member  of 
this  Chamber  who  would  stand  up  here 
today  and  say  that  the  communities  of 
his  district  can  and  must  be  made  to  foot 
the  entire  cost  of  pollution  control  facili- 
ties for  their  residents.  We  are  all  aware 
that  the  urban  areas  of  the  Nation  are 
on  that  point  of  exhausting  their  fiscal 
resources  Just  to  provide  and  maintain 
existing  services  and  facilities.  How  can 
the  Federal  Government,  imder  these 
circumstances,  step  in  as  it  has  in  the 
lawsuits   filed  yesterday,   and   demand 
action? 

In  the  end,  this  kind  of  conduct  must 
be  seen  as  nothing  more  th£in  an  empty 
gesture  that  will  do  little  to  really  change 
the  situation.  The  result  will  be  the  levy- 
ing of  fines  against  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments while  virtually  undiminished 
pollution  continues  t©  poiir  Into  the  Na- 
tion's rivers,  lakes,  and  coastal  waters. 

The  answer — the  only  answer — to  this 
massive  national  prc^lem  is  immediate 
and  substantial  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. Hit.  13863,  the  Emergency  Com- 
munity Facilities  and  Public  Investment 
Act  of  1972.  is  a  flist  and  abaolutely  nec- 
essary step  In  this  direction. 

The  lawsuits,  that  were  filed  yesterday 
stand  as  a  stark  and  clear  declaration 


that  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion must  act  now,  today,  to  take  mean- 
ingful action  to  clean  up  the  Nation's 
waters.  Failure  to  do  this  is  to  consign 
the  Nation's  water  resources  to  a  future 
of  disease-ridden  filth  that  very  qulcMy 
will  constitute  a  monumental  threat  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  people  through- 
out the  country.  The  New  York  metro- 
politan area,  the  Nation's  most  heavily 
populated  and  one  of  its  most  industrial- 
ized regions,  stands  as  a  symbol  of  the 
problem  that  we  cannot  f  aik  to  meet  to- 
day through  adopticm  of  H.R.  13853. 

Mr.  Chairman.  HJi.  13863,  the  Emer- 
gency Community  Facilities  and  Public 
Inyestment  Act  of  1972,  is  also  the  only 
legislation  currently  pending  before  Con- 
gress designed  to  achieve  a  swift  and  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  our  nearly  reces- 
sion level  rate  of  employment.  It  is  the 
only  measure  pending  before  Congress 
which  can  speed  ecwiomlc  recovery 
while  simultaneously  providing  the  re- 
sources desperately  needed  to  help  pro- 
tect our  environment  and  provide  the 
water  and  sewer  system  facilities  neces- 
sary to  meet  our  national  housing  goals. 
The  biU  amends  title  vn  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1966. 
Funds  provided  imder  H.R.  13863  would 
be  administered  by  the  SecreUuy  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Under  this  legislation,  a  total  of  $5 
billion  would  be  apprcH?riated  to  provide 
grants  on  a  matching  basis  to  help  State 
and  local  governments  finance  water  and 
sewer  system  facilities  and  for  other 
types  of  pubUc  works  and  public  facilities 
expenditures. 

Such  an  expenditure  would  be  enor- 
mously beneficial  In  terms  of  reducing 
unemployment.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  estimates — and  this  formula  is 
corroborated  by  economists  both  In  the 
private  and  pubUc  sector — that  100  on- 
site  and  ofTslte  jobs  are  dlrectiy  created 
for  each  $1  mlUlon  invested  in  public 
works  and  facilities.  An  expenditure  of 
$5  billion  then  would  directly  create  a 
total  of  500.000  onsite  and  oflsite  Jobs. 
But  as  large  as  that  figure  Is.  it  repre- 
sents only  half  of  the  full  econwnic  Im- 
pact that  this  $5  billion  Investment  can 
have  on  the  economy  In  the  Immediate 
future.  The  multiplier  effect  of  this  ex- 
penditure means  that  another  500,000 
people  will  also  ftod  job  opportunities  as 
this  investment  Is  felt  throughout  the 
entire  economy — adding  up  to  a  mini- 
mum total  of  1  million  new  Jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  imdcrstood 
that  these  are  minimum  figures.  As  I  In- 
dicated a  moment  ago,  HJI,  13853  would 
provide  matching  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  public  works  and 
facilities.  But  where  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  act.  these  grants 
can  amount  to  100  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  project.  If  the  entire  $5  bllUon  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  was  expended  on  a 
100-percent  cost-of-project  basis,  1  mil- 
lion jobs  would  be  created  throughout 
our  economy.  This  translates  into  more 
than  a  20-percent  reduction  In  Jobless- 
ness. 

Obviously,  most  of  the  grants  are  going 
to  be  made  on  a  matchliig  basis,  prt^- 
ably  ranging;  between  50  and  80  percent 
of  the  cost  of  projects.  This  to  turn  means 
that  the  full  expendUuree  this  leglslattoo 
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woiild  make  possible  will  amount  to  at 
least  $7  to  $7.5  billion.  By  the  same 
token,  the  ultimate  employment  impact 
throughout  the  economy  win  probably 
result  in  the  creation  of  more  than  1.2 
million  new  jobs. 

I  tun  fully  aware  of  the  recently  an- 
nounced "seasonally  adjusted"  reduction 
in  unemployment  to  a  current  level  of 
5.5  percent  of  the  work  force.  We  have 
had  similar  seasonal  adjustments  in  the 
unemployment  rate  diirlng  the  past  2 
years.  Nevertheless,  the  overall  rate  of 
joblessness  has  continued  to  hover  near 
the  6-percent  level  and  I  expect  the  pres- 
ent circumstance  is  merely  another  case 
in  point.  Regardless  of  whether  the  un- 
employment rate  is  5.5  or  6  percent,  the 
number  of  people  who  are  out  of  work 
across  the  Nation  is  totally  unaccept- 
able— totally  intolerable  and  no  one  has 
more  reeponsibility  to  do  something 
about  it  than  the  Members  of  this 
Congress. 

Moreover,  a  national  unemployment 
rate  ranging  from  5.5  to  6  percent,  as 
tragic  as  it  is,  masks  the  fact  that  there 
are  pockets  of  joblessness  in  regions  and 
communities  across  the  country  where 
the  unemployment  rate  is  10  and  12  per- 
cent and  higher.  Many  rural  communi- 
ties have  unemployment  rates  which 
range  as  high  as  30  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. Minority  groups  and  teenagers 
have  unemployment  rates  which  are 
triple  the  national  average.  Many  oc- 
cupational groups  have  rates  of  jobless- 
ness which  are  double  the  national 
average.  Construction  workers,  for  ex- 
ample, had  an  unemplo>Tnent  rate  which 
as  recently  as  last  May  totaled  more  than 
12.5  percent  and  has  been  near  that  level 
for  more  than  a  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Emergency  Com- 
munity Facilities  and  Public  Investment 
Act  of  1972  is  not  only  designed  to  re- 
duce unemployment  throughout  the  Na- 
tion; it  is  tailored  to  provide  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  reduce  joblessness 
in  the  very  areas  where  unemployment 
Is  most  severe.  H.R.  13853  is  essentially 
structured  to  provide  funds  for  public 
works  and  facilities  in  communities  and 
neighborhoods  which  have — 

Large  concentrations  of  low-income 
persons; 

Substantial  unemployment; 

\n  actual  or  threatened  abrupt  rise  in 
unemployment  due  to  the  closing  or  cur- 
tailment of  a  major  source  of  employ- 
ment: and 

Conununities  and  neighborhoods  in 
wh!2h  there  is  an  urgent  and  vital  need 
for  basic  public  works  and  facilities 
which  can  be  funded  under  this  act. 

Aside  from  the  critical  problem  of  un- 
employment, there  is  no  question  as  to 
the  need  for  the  fimds  which  the  Emer- 
gency Community  Facilities  and  Public 
Investment  Act  would  provide.  Data  in 
the  hearing  record  on  HJl.  13853 
reveals  that  as  of  last  fall  there  was 
a  total  of  nearly  $13  biUlon  in  pend- 
ing applications  for  grants  and  loans  un- 
der the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development's  regtilar  water  and 
sewer  program.  That  figure  of  nearly 
113  billion  has  buUt  up  since  1986,  when 
the  program  was  established,  and  re- 
flects the  totally  inadequate  funding  that 
has  been  made  available  since  that  time. 


During  this  same  period.  HUD  rejected 
more  than  $2.5  billion  in  water  and 
sewer  loan  and  grant  applications  for 
projects  totaling  more  than  $5.5  billion 
on  the  grounds  that  funds  were  not 
available.  Furthermore,  HUD  has  ac- 
tiially  discouraged  communities  from 
even  making  application  for  water  and 
sewer  loan  and  grant  funds  wtth  the  ex- 
planation that  the  effort  involved  is  use- 
less due  to  l£u;k  of  money. 

Other  examples  of  urgent  need  for  as- 
sistance to  finance  water,  sewer,  and 
other  public  works  and  facilities  in  com- 
munities across  the  Nation  were  also  pre- 
sented during  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  hearing  on  H.R.  13853. 

The  National  League  of  Cities-Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  recently  conducted  a 
survey  which  indicated  a  total  national 
need  for  sewer  treatment  facilities  alone 
totaling  $33  to  $37  billion  between  1971 
and  1976. 

A  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  survey  conducted  in  1969, 
in  only  nine  regions  of  the  country  hav- 
ing a  total  population  of  18.2  million, 
showed  that  2  million  people  were  drink- 
ing water  which,  though  safe,  had  an  im- 
pleasant  appearance,  order,  or  taste. 
Fifty-six  percent  of  the  water  systems  in 
this  survey  were  deficient  in  some  re- 
spect. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  esti- 
mates that  there  are  now  53  milhon  peo- 
ple— 26  percent  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion— served  by  inadequate  sewer  lines. 

And  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  estimates  that  43  million  Amer- 
icans are  not  served  by  any  sewer  lines 
at  all. 

The  National  Association  of  Counties 
stated  in  a  )etter  to  the  committee: 

There  is  more  demand  for  this  program  by 
county  and  municipal  governments  In  the 
developing  parts  of  metropolitan  areas  than 
for   any  other   HUD  program. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  years  ago 
estimated  that  more  than  30.000  rural 
communities  were  without  water  systems 
and  over  40.000  were  without  sewer  sys- 
tems. A  recent  check  with  that  agency 
revealed  there  has  been  no  overall 
change  in  these  tragic  totals. 

A  fimdamental  reason  for  the  lack  of 
these  basic  community  facilities  in  so 
many  of  our  rural  communities  is  their 
inability  to  borrow  funds  or  to  provide 
any  funding  of  their  own  to  match 
grants,  even  if  loans  and  grants  were 
available  either  from  HUD  or  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

H.R.  13853.  because  it  can  provide 
grants  on  a  full  cost  of  project  basis,  is 
the  first  ray  of  hope  these  communities 
have  ever  been  offered.  Without  this  bill, 
the  future  of  these  towns  remains  hope- 
lessly bleak. 

The  overall  need  for  this  legislation 
was  made  clear  by  witnesses  who  said 
during  the  hearing  on  the  Emergency 
Community  Facilities  and  Public  In- 
vestment Act  that  of  all  the  assistance 
programs  provided  by  HUD  none  is 
needed  more  than  the  loans  and  grants 
it  provides  for  water  and  sewer  facilities. 
In  fact.  It  was  stated  that  if  funding 
were  made  available  for  these  purposes 
on  a  realistic  level,  applications  for  loans 
and  grants  would  at  least  double.  The 


fact  that  fimdlng  is  far  below  any  ret. 
sonable  level  of  adequacy  is  reflected  In 
the  pronouncement  of  State  officials  In 
New  Jersey,  who  declared  that  to  date 
the  amount  of  Federal  and  State  fundi 
available  for  water  and  sewer  system 
financing  has  been  so  small  as  to  have 
no  measurable  impact  on  the  needs  of 
New  Jersey  communities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  the 
House  hardly  n^ed  to  be  reminded  that 
there  is  a  full-blown  taxpayers  revolt 
stretching  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  The  anger  and  alarm  of  tax- 
payers is  symptomatk;  of  the  fact  that 
the  communities  in  which  they  reside 
have  virtually  exhausted  their  tax  re- 
sources to  provide  continually  expanding 
services,  to  say  nothing  of  new  public 
works  and  facilities. 

Since  1963,  some  218  cities  have  levied 
charges  for  sewer  services.  Out  of  that 
total.  154  have  found  it  necessary  to 
increase  these  charges  an  average  of  77 
percent.  Savannah,  Georgia  recently  was 
forced  to  implement  a  60-percent  in- 
crease in  the  city's  water  and  sewer  rate 
and  raise  property  taxes  20  percent  in 
order  to  finance  its  pollution  abatement 
program.  Orion,  Mich.,  is  under  court 
order  to  abate  pollution  of  a  nearby 
stream  at  a  cost  of  $372  a  year  for  each 
homeowner  during  the  life  of  the  bond 
issue  required  to  finance  the  project. 

The  Emergency  Community  FaciUties 
and  Public  Investment  Act  was  drafted 
and  adopted  by  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  not  only  in  recognition 
of  the  fiscal  exhaustion  confronting  our 
cities,  but  also  in  recognition  that  this 
problem  villi  be  compounded  at  an  ac- 
celerating rate  in  the  years  ahead  unless 
the  aid  provided  by  this  legislation  is 
made  available.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  our  cities  are  being  abandoned  by 
their  middle  and  upper  class  residents- 
abandoned  by  their  most  prosperous  and 
largest  industries.  We  have  been  wit- 
nessing a  massive  flight  to  the  suburbs 
that  has  left  the  cities  with  an  ever- 
dlmlnlshing  tax  base  with  which  to  pro- 
vide services  and  facilities  for  those  left 
behind  and  least  able  to  provide  for 
themselves — the  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come families — the  millions  of  poor  nil- 
grants  from  rurad   America. 

While  a  nation  of  suburbanites  has 
been  watching  moon  rocket  trips  costing 
bUlions  of  dollars,  our  cities  have  been 
dying  for  lack  of  financial  support. 

But  the  problem  is  catching  up  with 
the  suburbs,  too.  Increasingly,  communi- 
ties are  being  forced  to  suspend  or  re- 
strict the  construction  of  new  housing 
because  of  inadequate  or  nonexistent 
sewer  facilities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  much 
of  the  metropolitan  Washington.  D.C., 
area  now  finds  itself  in  this  category. 
Housing  construction  restrictions  have 
been  imposed  in  Prince  Gteorges,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Baltimore  counties  in  Mary- 
land. Similar  restrictions  have  been  im- 
posed in  the  Philadelphia  area  and  in 
Pittsburgh.  In  all,  there  are  more  than 
80  communities  in  Permsylvania  where 
housing  construction  Is  being  held  up  be- 
cause of  Inadequate  sewer  facilities. 

These  conditions  make  It  clear  that 
availability  of  mortgage  credit  at  reason- 
able rates  alone  is  not  going  to  assure 
meeting  our  national  housing  goals.  We 
simply  cannot  build  houses  where  there 
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„n  sewer  and  water  lines  or  where 
*^  ■*  ^iffr  rio  exist  are  becommg  com- 
*^  "?  ^InuRte  such  conditions  in- 
^jffiy'^ffeTrts^^  provide  urgently 
^^^hoSng  But  they  do  even  more 
e"!Jfiia^the  attendant  result  is  to 
^in^oiSitions  which  force  the  price 
*fSto^  housing  higher  and  higher 
°n,aSSf^  ^accessible  to  larger  and 
■"lumbers  of  people  while  contribut- 
or ^g>^^erS7rious    aj.^ 

nS  to  provide  basic  pubUc  works  and 
Ja^StieTfor  housing  on  a  level  of  equal 
nriority  The  Emergency  Community  Fa- 
cWtiM  and  PubUc  Investment  Act  does 

this 


^   Chairman,  assertions  have  been 
„,^«  during  the  past  few  months  that 
r?5  bSSn  autiiorized  for  public  works 
S^  fSes  grants  by  this  bill  could 
^t  be  used  immediately  because  projects 
SJve  not  been  planned  and  because  the 
S^truction  industry  lacks  the  capa^ty 
STtSe  on  this  much  work  during  a 
SiiS^  relatively  brief  period.  BotJi  of 
S  a^rtions  are  false.  The  Nationa 
AssociaUon  of  Counties  made  it  clear 
Sg  the  hearing  on  H.R.  13853  that  a 
larjre  part  of  the  total  funds  authorized 
coiUd  go  into  use  within  60  days  follow- 
ing enactment  and  that  the  bulk  of  the 
money  could  go  into  use  within  6  months 
of  enactment.  The  fact  is,  many  of  these 
projects  have  been  planned  out  for  a 

long  time  but  have  been  shelved  for  lack 

of  funds.  ,  TTMUf-n 

The  National   Association   of   Utility 
Contractors  surveyed  some  of  its  mem- 
bers to  determine  whether  there   was 
enough  slack  In  the  industry  to  permit 
taking  on  this  additional  workload.  The 
association  found  that  in  a  number  of 
areas  only  half  the  men  and  equipment 
available  for  construction  and  installa- 
tion of  water  and  sewer  faciUties  were 
currently  employed.  There  was  no  ques- 
aon  in  the  association's  mind  that  its 
members  could  take  on  this  Job  immedi- 
ately. Incidentally,  I  find  it  more  than 
a  littie  ironic  that  concern  is  being  ex- 
pressed about  the  construction  industry's 
ability  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
act  by  putting  men  and  equipment  to 
work  while  it  is  universally  recognized 
tlttt  the  construction  industry  is  one  of 
the  hardest  hit  by  unemployment. 

To  those  who  cry  that  an  expendi- 
ture of  $5  bilhon  for  emergency  construc- 
tion of  pubUc  works  and  facilities  should 
not  be  authorized  because  of  its  infla- 
tionary impact,  let  me  say  this.  First  of 
all,  this  bill  is  not  designed  to  provide 
funds   for    some    sort    of    low-priority, 
rainy-day  project  that  can  wait  until 
some  indefinite  time  in  the  futiure.  The 
public  works  and  facilities  that  would 
be  provided  by  this  bill  are  desperately 
needed  by  communities  across  the  Na- 
tion. Nothing  has  greater  priority  be- 
cause these   facilities   are   essential   to 
achieve   improved  health  standards,   a 
better  level  of  education,  adequate  hous- 
in,:,  and  revitalization  of  the  economies 
of  communities  throughout  the  country. 
Furthermore,  the  cost  of  construction 
is  rising  at  a  10-  to  15-percent  annual 
rate.  Any  delay  In  adopting  this  bill  and 
funding  it  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  too 
inflationary  will  only  result  in  adding 


huge  increases  to  the  future  cost  of  proj- 
ects when  they  are  builtr-and  they  wUl 
be  built  because  they  are  absolutely  vital 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  Nation. 
Under  the  present  rate  of  inflationin 
the  construction  industry,  a  project  cost- 
ing $1  miUion  today  could  cost  as  much 
as  $1,450,000  only  3  years  from  now.  A 
project  costing  $3  million  now  could  cost 
$4,350,000  in  3  yea».  if  delayed  that 

During   the  hearing   on   Hit.    13853. 
questions  were  raised  about  the  necessity 
of  adopting  this  legislation  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  and  the  House  have 
approved  S.  2770,  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972. 
This  legislation,  which  is  still  in  con- 
ference, provides  $18  blUlon  hi  grants, 
mainly  for  construction  of  waste  treat- 
ment plants  over  the  next  several  years. 
Chairman  Blatnik  of  the  PubUc  Works 
Committee  sees  absolutely  no  conflict  be- 
tween S.  2770  and  H.R.  13853.  In  fact,  it 
is  his  opinion  that  the  two  bills  are  needed 
equally    and    complement    each    other. 
Chairman  Blatnik  made  this  point  clear 
in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  me  May  23 
and  from  which  I  now  quote : 

I  thUik  we  may  justly  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  through  the  years  both  the  mem- 
bership and  the  staff  ol  the  two  committees 
1  Public  Works  and  Banking  and  Currency) 
have  scrupulously  avoided  any  bureaucratic 
infighting  or  wasting  needless  energy  over 
I'orladlctlonal  disputes,  but  rather  have 
worked  In  complete  harmony  in  the  Interest 
of  an  improved  environment  and  a  healthy 

economy.  ^  ^„ 

Both  Houses  have  passed  and  we  are  now 
considering  in  conference  S.  2r70,  the  Federal 
Water   Pollution   Control    Act   Amendments 
of  1972   included  \n  this  measure  Is  «18  bU- 
Uon  for  grants  for  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  plants.  I  believe  that  the  water  and 
sewer    lines    which    could    be    constructed, 
should  H.R.  13853  become  law,  are  comple- 
mentary   and    a    necessary    adjunct    to   the 
treatment   plants  provided    for   In    S.    2770. 
HR    13863.  I  feel  certam.  wUl  provide  yet 
another  valuable  tool  In  our  arsenal  of  weap- 
ons   against    environmental    pollution    and 
economic  decay.  I  am  delighted  therefore  to 
give  my  wholehearted  endorsement  and  un- 
qualified support  to  the  objectives  and  pro- 
visions of  the  Emergency  Community  PmUI- 
tl0S  and  Public  Inveatanent  Act  of  1972. 

In  addition  to  the  point  made  by 
Chairman  Blatnoc,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  will  be  Uttle  immedi- 
ate economic  impact  from  S.  2770.  As  1 
indicated,  most  of  the  money  it  provides 
will  be  expended  over  a  period  of  sev- 
eral years  when,  hopefully,  our  unem- 
ployment problems  will  be  far  less  than 
at  present.  Moreover,  the  treatment 
plants  which  would  be  constructed  with 
funds  appropriated  under  S.  2770  have 
in  many  cases,  yet  to  be  planned,  and 
this  in  turn  adds  to  the  delay  and  reduces 
the  potaitial  of  this  legislation  to  ad- 
dress itself  to  present-day  conditions. 

I  want  to  make  myself  perfectly  clear 
on  this  point.  I  am  not  Implying  that  8. 
2770  should  have  less  priority  than  HJl. 
13853  The  treatment  faciUties  that 
woirid  be  provided  by  8.  2770  are  vital  to 
any  effort  to  abate  poUution  of  our  water 
resources.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
legislation  must  be  enacted  and  funded. 
But  construction  of  treatment  plants 
constitutes  only  about  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  an  entire  sewer  system.  The  rest 
of  the  cost  largdy  consists  of  construct- 
ing service  lines  and  mains.  It  is  in  this 


sense  that  HJl.  13853  dovetails  »ith  S- 
2770  It  makes  Uttle  sense  to  finance  the 
constructiMi   of   modem,   sophisticated 
treatment  faciUUes  while  the  rest  of  the 
^ewer  system  Is  antlQuated  or  is  other- 
wise Inadequate.  ^     »  ^ 
Mr  Chairman.  H.R.  13853  was  adopted 
on  a  virtuaUy  bipartisan  baalfl  by  the 
memberBhip  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  The  vote  on  the  bUl 
was  19  to  4.  Fourteen  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  led  by  my  good 
friend  Ccmgressman  Widjiall,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member.  Joined  In  a  supple- 
mental view  expressed  in  the  report  on 
HJl  13853.  Far  from  objecting  to  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation,  their  concern 
focused   exclusively   on   the   PO«^»i}^ 
that  funds  authorized  and  appropriated 
under  the  act  would  be  held  up  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velwment    to    force    compUance    with 
other  nonrelated  HUD  program*.  In  ef- 
fect, these  14  minority  members  of  the 
committee  are  saying  they  want  nothing 
to  delay  implementation  of  this  legisla- 
tion In  making  their  argument,  they  cite 
conditions  under  which  communities  are 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  being  within 
6  months  of  theh-  last  drink  of  water. 
There  is  no  question  that  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  view  this  as  vital, 
emergency  legislation. 

Mr    Chairman.  I  hope  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  will  approach  and 
adopt  this  legislation  on  the  same  ex- 
peditious  and  nonpartisan   basis   with 
which  It  was  handled  in  the  Banking 
and     Currency     Committee.     VirtuaUy 
every  community  in  the  country— even' 
constituency    of    the    Members    of    the 
House— must  have  the  financial  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  Emergency  Com- 
munity Facilities  and  Public  Investment 
Act  of  1972  if  the  most  pressmg  priorities 
of  the  Nation  are  to  be  met.  Chief  among 
these  priorities  is  the  need  to  substan- 
tially reduce  unemployment  as  quickl> 
as    possible    and    clear    away    obstacles 
which  block  attainment  of  the  national 
housing  goals. 

This  biU  wUl  aUow  the  Nation  to  move 
quickly  and  effectively  in  these  areas. 

I  include  at  this  pohit  articles  from 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washhig- 
ton  Post  and  a  letter  from  the  National 
Association  of  Counties : 

;From  the  New  Yortt  Tlmee,  July   19,   19721 

PA3SAIC    AGBNCY   SAYS   LACK   Of   Pt'NDS   CAUSED 
DELAY    IN    SIWAGI    CHANGia 

(By  Martin  Oanzberg) 
Officials  of  the  69-yeax-oid  Passaic  Valley 
Sewerage  Commission  have  argued  in  recent 
years  that  the  cause  for  delays  in  meeting 
Federal  antipollution  schedules  has  been 
"a  lack  of  money." 

Two  years  ago,  when  Federal  representa- 
tives charged  that  the  commission  was  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  Po^\^^^.l^  ^** 
Yorlc  Harbor.  Seymour  A.  Lubetkln.  the 
agency's  chief  engUieer.  said  that  "90  per 
cant  of  the  oxygen  problem  in  the  Psssalc 
Biver  is  due  to  the  Industrial  wastes  from 
Newark." 

LOCAL   CONTmOL    UiXttAtCT 

The  Government  said  yesterday  that  the 
commission's  sewage  treatment  plant  in 
Newark  'proTldes  only  partial  treatment  and 
has  a  capacity  of  226  mUllon  gaUons  per  day, 
with  occasional  flows  exceeding  500  miUlon 
eallon*  pear  day." 

During  Ita  peak  hours,  the  OoTernment 
held,  the  plant's  overflow  leads  to  the  moet 
elementary  kind  of  treatment,  with  industrial 
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w»at«a  being  dumped  into  the  hartxir  largely 
unchanged. 

Member  municipalities  have  no  direct  con- 
trol over  the  flve-man  commlaalon.  which  Is 
named  by  the  Oovernor.  with  each  man  serv- 
ing for  five  years 

The  coBunlaelon'B  jurisdiction  covers  28 
municipalities  and  several  large  Industrlee 
along  the  Passaic  River  from  just  below  the 
Qreat  Palls  in  Paterson  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  la  lower  Newark  Bay.  Its  11 -foot  sewer 
main  follows  a  27-mUe  course  that  for  most 
of  the  way  is  just  west  of  the  river. 

The  agency  has  no  budget  of  its  own,  de- 
pending on  asaeasmenta  from  the  38  munici- 
palities, some  of  which  are  only  partly  served. 
Asaaasments  are  based  on  the  amount  of  sew- 
age the  municipalities  pour  Into  the  system. 

Service  la  provided  to  parts  of  Bergen.  Esses 
Hudson  and  Passaic  Counties,  and  the  com- 
mission collects  the  raw  sewage  and  Indus- 
trial  wastes  for  primary  treatment  at  Its  plant 
In  Kewark  off  Newark  Bay.  The  waste  la  then 
pumped  under  the  bay  and  discharged  In  New 
York  Harbor  near  Robblna  Reef,  off  Bayonne, 
N.J. 

The  Newark  plant  has  not  had  any  major 
renovations  since  1934,  and  the  growing  pop- 
ulations and  Industries  In  the  surrounding 
area  aave  combined  to  exceed  Its  es'lmated 
capacity.  The  commission  now  se  vea  U 
million  people  and  700  Industrlee. 

Two  years  ago.  Mr.  Lubetkln  said  that 
construction  of  secondary  treatment  plants — 
those  that  cleanse  and  remove  polluting  solu- 
tions in  the  water  to  a  high  degree — could 
not  be  completed  before  1076  or  1977  because 
of  the  lack  of  money.  "The  Federal  Govern- 
ment delayed  us,"  he  said  at  the  time. 

The  cotnmunltles  that  use  the  commis- 
sion's facilities   are  as  follows: 

Bergen  County — E^ast  Rutherford.  Oarfleld, 
Lyndhurst,  North  Arlington.  Rutherford. 
Walllngton,  Qlen  Rock.  Pair  Lawn.  East  Pat- 
«r8on    Lodi    and    Saddle    Brook    Township. 

Hudson  County — East  Newark,  Harrison 
and  Kearny. 

P&ssalc  County — Clifton.  Haledon.  Passaic, 
Paterson.  Prospect  Park  and  Hawthorne. 

Essex  County — Belleville.  Bloomfleld.  East 
Orange.  Qlen  Ridge.  Montclalr.  Newark,  Nut- 
ley  and  Orange. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  19.  1972] 
Vntixd  Statks   Is  Suing   Crrixs  on   Habbor 

PiLTH — Asks  Action  on  Curbing  Raw  and 

iNonsTUAi.  Waste 

(By  Arnold  H.  Lubasch) 

A  oonoarted  effort  to  end  the  serious  pollu- 
tion of  New  York  Harbor  was  Initiated  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  yesterday  In  a  series  of 
lawsuits  against  New  York  City,  the  Passaic 
Valley  Sewerage  Commission  and  several 
oommunltles  In  New  Jersey. 

The  suits  seek  Federal  Court  orders  to 
oompel  the  defendants  to  prevent  the  pour- 
ing of  industrial  waste  Into  their  sewer  sys- 
tems and  to  provide  Etdequate  treatment  of 
the  sewage  they  empty  into  the  harbor  and 
Its  adjacent  waters. 

Federal  authorities  said  this  was  the  tint 
time  the  Oovemment  had  sued  municipali- 
ties to  make  them  accept  responsibility  for 
the  Industrial  waste  that  private  companies 
discbarge   into   their   sewer   systems. 

The  suits  were  filed  In  Manhattan.  Brook- 
lyn and  Newark  by  the  area's  three  United 
States  Attorneys — Whitney  North  Seymour 
Jr.  of  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
Robert  A.  Morse  of  the  Elastem  Dlstrloc  of 
New  York  and  Herbert  J.  Stern  of  New  Jersey. 

They  took  part  In  a  news  conference  here 
with  Gerald  M.  Hansler.  regional  administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
who  said  the  BP.A.  was  giving  New  York  City 
and  the  Paaaalc  Valley  Commission  180  days 
to  submit  plans  to  meet  Federal  sewage- 
treatment  standards  In  the  harbor  area. 

In  addition  to  the  city  and  the  Passaic 
VaUey  agency,  the  dafendants  named  In  the 
Federal    lawsuits    Included    the   Jersey   City 


Sewerage  Authority  and  the  communities  of 
Bayonne.  Hoboken.  West  New  York,  North 
Bergen  and  Edgewater. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  was  also  named 
as  a  defendant  to  give  the  lawsuits  sufflclent 
soope.  but  the  state's  environmental  director, 
Charles  M.  Pike,  said  that  New  Jersey  wel- 
comed the  Federal  action  and  cooperated 
with  It. 

A  sharply  contrasting  reaction  came  from 
Jerome  Kretchmer,  the  city's  Environmental 
Protection  Administrator,  who  assailed  the 
Federal  complaints  against  New  York  aa 
"absurd,  frivolous  and  political." 

Something  had  to  be  done  about  the  Pas- 
saic Valley  Commission.  Mr.  Kretihmer  said, 
but  New  York  was  cited  by  the  E.P-A.  "appar- 
ently to  soften  the  blow  for  New  Jersey  " 

"New  York  City  Is  vigorously  pursuing  the 
most  ambitious  water-pollutlon-control  pro- 
gram in  the  nation  at  a  total  coat  of  $a-bil- 
Iton."  he  asserted. 

Mr.  Kretchmer  added  that  the  city  woxUd 
meet  today  with  an  electroplating  associa- 
tion to  obtain  abatement  agreements  from 
"the  electroplating  industry,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  worst  single  industry  for  dis- 
charging metals  into  our  sewer  system." 

The  Federal  lawsuits  cited  electroplating 
companies  among  hundreds  of  private  cor- 
porations that  pour  toxic  metals  through 
municipal  sewer  systems  Into  New  York 
Harbor. 

Contending  that  the  city  had  failed  to 
enforce  its  own  regulations  against  industrial 
waste,  the  suits  complained  that  "large  quan- 
tities of  toxic  metals  and  other  pollutants 
were  being  discharged  each  day  into  New 
York  Harbor  and  the  surrounding  waters." 

Some  of  the  principal  pollutants  listed  in 
the  suits  were  cadmium,  chromium,  copper, 
Iron,  manganese,  mercury,  nickel  and  zinc, 
which  were  said  to  be  entering  the  harbor  In 
sufficient  quantities  to  endanger  plants,  ani- 
mals and  people. 

Federal  action  Is  designed  to  assure  that 
such  toxic  Industrial  wastes  are  treated  at 
their  source  by  the  private  companies  that 
discharge  them,  instead  of  allowing  these 
companies  to  pour  them  through  sewer  sys- 
tems Into  the  harbor  area. 

RAW    SEWAGS    OISCUABCCO 

Aside  from  the  Industrial  waste,  the  city 
was  discharging  about  350  million  gallons 
of  raw  sewage  each  day  from  the  sewer  sys- 
tem directly  Into  the  Hudson  River.  New 
York  Harbor  and  the  other  waters  adjoining 
the   city,   according   to  the   lawsuits. 

New  York  City  discharges  more  raw  sewage 
than  any  other  area  and  accounts  for  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  national  total  of  raw  sew- 
age. Mr.  Hansler  of  the  Federal  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Administration  said  at  the 
news  conference  In  the  Government  office 
building  at  26  Federal  Plaza. 

Mr.  Hansler  added  that  New  York  Harbor 
constituted  one  of  the  worst  water-pollution 
areas  in  the  country. 

The  city  produces  almost  1-5  billion  gallons 
of  sewage  daily,  according  to  Federal  esti- 
mates, with  about  80  per  cent  of  It  flowing 
from  the  sewer  system  Into  treatment  plants 
before  it  reaches  adjacent   waters. 

The  remaining  raw  sewage  will  continue  to 
pour  directly  Into  the  waters  until  the  city's 
North  River  treatment  plant  begins  oper- 
ating, which  probably  wiu  take  several  more 
years,  e^ccording  to  the  city. 

On  the  New  Jersey  side,  the  Passaic  VaUey 
sewage-treatment  plant  at  Newark  serves 
about  1.2  million  people  and  more  than  700 
lnd\istrle8  In  the  counties  of  Bergen.  Passaic, 
Hudson  and  Essex. 

POSSIBI.E   FENALTISS 

The  plant  at  Newark  provides  only  partial 
treatment  of  sewage,  while  discharging  as 
much  as  8.600  pounds  of  toxic  metals  dally, 
the  lawsuits  complained. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  seeking  the 
elimination  of  Industrial  waste  from  the  mu- 
nicipal sewer  systems,  requiring  treatment  at 


the  source  by  the  private  industrtea.  and  tta* 
proper  treatment  of  the  remaining  sewan 
that  pours  Into  the  harbor. 

Federal  judgaa  can  support  enforcemaat 
orders  with  fines  and  Imprisonment  for  ooa> 
tempt  of  court.  If  their  orders  are  thwarted, 
but  the  United  StatM  Attorneys  said  they 
ezpeoted  all  the  defendants  to  comply  with 
any  orders  resulting  from  the  lawsuits. 

Mayor  Llndaay  and  the  mayors  of  tiM 
other  communities  are  named  among  tlia 
defendants  In  the  lawsuits. 

Federal  officials  said  yesterday's  concartad 
action  represented  the  first  time  that  tha 
United  States  Attorneys  and  the  EJ>Jl.  had 
joined  in  a  coordinated  attack  on  the  pollut- 
ers of  an  Interstate  body  of  water. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  19, 1973] 

In  Pot-LDTioN  OP  Haebob:  UNirm  STAita 

StTKS  N«w  Jkbskt.  N«w  York  Citt 

(By  Stephen  Isaacs) 

Nxw  York,  July  18. — The  Justloe  Dopait- 
msnt  today  sued  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  City  of  New  York  for  failing  to  halt 
pollution  of  New  York  Harbor,  one  of  tt» 
filthiest  bodies  of  water  In  the  world. 

At  the  same  time,  the  VJB.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  Initiated  an  aotten 
against  the  jurisdictions  to  try  to  force  then 
to  clean  up  the  nearly  2  billion  gallons  d 
Inadequately  treated  waste  poured  Into  the 
waters  every  day. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  so. 
tlon  concentrates  on  human  vi-aste.  Nev 
York  City  dumps  about  360  million  galloni 
of  human  waste — untreated — Into  the  Hud- 
son River  dally. 

The  Justice  Department's  actions,  brougbt 
by  U.S.  attorneys  In  Nevrark,  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn  under  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899.  focus 
on  alleged  failure  of  government  to  fore* 
manufacturers  to  clean  their  wastes  befora 
flushing  them  Into  city  sanitation  systems. 

The  EPA  complaints  give  New  York  City 
and  the  Passaic  VaUey  Sewerage  Commission 
180  days  to  submit  plans  for  dealing  with  th* 
Inadequately  treated  waste.  The  agency 
acted  under  authority  of  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act. 

The  suits  seek  injunctions  against  ths 
discharge  of  industrial  waste  through  sewer- 
age systems  and  orders  to  require  detection 
of  waste  sources  and  to  enforce  existing 
codes. 

To  dramatize  the  effects  of  what  one  jurt^ 
diction's  waste  can  do  to  another,  the  fedenl 
pollution  experts  dropped  1,600  pounds  of 
dye  Into  a  Brooklyn  sewage  treatment  plant 
six  days  ago. 

That  dye  was  observed,  by  helicopter  and 
boat,  as  it  moved  away  from  the  plant 
Within  63  hours.  It  had  moved  In  all  direc- 
tions, and  had  appeared  along  the  popular 
pubUc  beaches  at  Sandy  Hook,  NJ.  It  Is  still 
being  observed. 

While  a  spokesman  for  the  State  of  Vtm 
Jersey  said  he  was  delighted  with  the  ac- 
tions, since  they  help  authorities  enforce 
their  demands  on  Industrial  polluters.  New 
York  City's  spokesman  was  outraged. 

"The  feds  know  every  step  of  our  pro- 
gram," said  Jerome  Kretchmer.  head  of  the 
city's  Environmental  Protection  Administra- 
tion. "They've  financed  it?  Why  do  they  sarve 
UB  with  180-day  notices? 

".  .  .  We  have  a  meeting  scheduled  with 
these  polluters  tomorrow  morning  to  ent« 
Into  abatement  stipulations.  The  feds  knov 
that.  I  just  don't  understand." 

Kretchmer  said  he  wondered  whether  poli- 
tics might  be  Involved,  noting  that  the  suK 
against  New  Jersey  did  not  personally  name 
Republican  Gov.  William  T.  Oahlll.  but  tha 
one  against  New  York  City  did  name  Mayor 
John  V.  Lindsay,  who  left  the  RepubUcaa 
Party  11  months  ago. 

Jonathan  L.  Goldstein,  an  assistant  V& 
Mtomey  in  Ne«rark,  earlier  noted  that,  as  a 
result  of  today's  stilts,  courts  could  ord«r 
re-deployment  of  public  funds  to  help  solve 
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-^,^-,  problems,  or  could  even  JaU  mayon 
Jj^i^ist  as  union  leaders  are  BomrtUnss 


! 


^  .utts  contend  that  New  J"^*^.^ 
,„2JtlnUy  itSita  to  gst  tough  wttti  Indus- 

^^TcTIi^o'Sjong  aw«^f  ««  d^- 
JZ^ot  mdustrial  waste  material  Into  the 
^Sniwmi  system,  has  failed  to  Implement  a 
zLZaoi  syetematlo  inapwJtlon  and  p<dlu- 
g^SnenTof  the  city's  offending  in- 

"'STi'lt  says  that.  daUy,  78  pounds  of  mer- 
^-T'J^  dl«:karged  by  New  York  treatment 
SSts8*)l  pounds  of  chromium  and  6J07 
g^  of  IrSn.  among  other  meUi^  Pour 
S2Soplatlng  firms  in  New  York  were 
^^  as  symbols  of  a  claaa  action. 
agLtd  Kretobmer :  ^         ..  _ 

^  our  records  that  they've  used  on  the 
tatic  metal  stuff.  We've  given  them  all  of 
^laboratory  tests.  We  thought  we  were  in 
. Wtnershlp  to  solve  this  problem." 

Further,  Kretchmer  said  in  an  Interrlew, 
the  federal  government  is  to  blame  for  much 
qT Hew  York  City's  problem  with  industrial 
ooUuters,  by  not  funding  poUutlon  programs 
idaquataly  and  by  not  adopting  uniform 
itandards.  . 

"We  have  the  economic  quesUon  here  oi 
not  driving  these  people  out."  said  Kretch- 
joK  "Of  wanting  to  do  this  In  an  orderly, 
rtiedullzed  way  so  that  these  people  can 
continue  to  function. 

"We  have  an  answer  for  the  feds :  If  there 
wia  federal  legislation  which  provided  toxic 
jnetal  standards  nationwide,  so  that  their 
oniBSions  would  have  to  be  the  same  no 
matter  where  they  located,  then  we  could 
deal  with  a  firmer  hand. 

"We  deal  "s^th  the  continuing  problem  of 
runaway  Industry,  and  we've  told  U.S.  Attor- 
ney Whitney  North  Seymour  that  we'd  like 
to  see  him  advocate  federal  standards.  We 
bavent  seen  any  cry  out  of  the  U.B.  attorney 
for  that." 

Kretchmer  also  was  puzzled  about  the  fed- 
eral action,  since  the  city  now  has  a  $780 
million  plant  under  construction  to  treat 
the  850  million  gaUons  of  waste  a  day  that 
now  goes  totally  unaltered  Into  the  Hudson. 
Another  1.1  blUlon  gallons  of  New  York's 
waste  Is  treated — although  the  federal 
prosecutors  said  today  that  that  portion  was 
not  sanitized  well  enough. 

The  federaU,  prosecutors  said  that  some  700 
Anns  In  28  New  Jersey  cities  along  the  water- 
ways there,  and  thousands  in  New  York  City, 
are  poiu^ng  toxic  metals  and  chemicals  Into 
sanitary  systems,  that  eventually  end  up  In 
New  York  Harbor  and  Its  tributaries. 

UJ3.  Attorney  Herbert  J.  Stern  of  New 
Jersey  said  that  the  action  would  force  aU 
tha  pollution  authorities  of  all  the  Jurisdic- 
tions together  In  one  courtroom,  and  force 
them  to  act  together  ...  "I  think  it's  the  only 
lane  way  to  proceed. 

"I  don't  think  anybody  expects  that  jtist 
the  bringing  of  this  lawsuit  is  going  to  turn 
off  pollution,"  Stern  said. 

In  February.  Stern  won  an  injunction  to 
keep  15  New  Jersey  beckch  communities  from 
dumping  sewage  sludge  too  near  their 
beaches. 

He  said  today  that  the  actions  were  the 
llrat  taken  by  multiple  federal  agencies  to 
force  municipalities  to  enforce  codes  on  en- 
vironmental protection. 

National  Association  of  CorNTiES, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  a-nd  Cur- 
rency,   U.S.    House    of    Repreaentatiiies, 
Raybum  House   Office   Building,   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Patman:  As  you  know 
the  House,  on  Wednesday,  July  19,  1972.  will 
consider  the   "Emei^ency  Community  Facul- 
ties and  Public  Investment  Act  of  1972"  (H.R. 
13853).  This  Bill,  as  proposed,  would  provide 
W  billion  in  contract  authority  for  the  HUD 
Baalc  Water  and  Sewer  Facilitiee  Program. 


m  tsetlmaay  baton  the  House  Benltlni  i 
Ctinency  Oommlttee.  the  National  AssocU- 
tlou  of  Counties  (NACo)  pointed  out  the 
desperate  need  for  increased  funding  for  these 
facUltiss.  There  is  more  demand  for  this 
ptxjgram  by  County  and  Municipal  gorem- 
mente  in  the  developing  parts  of  metropoU- 
tan  areas  than  for  any  other  HUD  program. 
The  latest  available  figures  compiled  by 
HUD  show  that  applications  totaling  more 
than  •13  billion  are  pending.  OurrenUy.  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has  tSOO 
million  of  funds  appropriated  for  this  pro- 
gram under  impoundment. 

AddltlonaUy.  the  House  has  reoentty  passed 
a  strong  and  far  reaching  water  pollution 
control  blU  authorising  $18  bllllDn  for  the 
construction  of  badly  needed  sewage  treat- 
ment faculties.  But  this  leglsUtlve  action  will 
have  no  value  unless  funds  are  provided  for 
the  other  parts  of  the  system— the  basic  sewer 
lines. 

Thus,  the  need  for  Increased  funding,  as  Is 
proposed  In  HH.  13853.  Is  evident.  It  will  not 
only  provide  badly  needed  faculties,  but  It 
wUl  also  assist  In  reducing  unemployment. 
Many  of  our  counties  report  that  projects  as- 
sisted by  this  program  could  be  gotten  under- 
way within  six  months.  However,  because 
of  the  fiscal  crisis  on  the  local  level,  these 
projects  cannot  be  undertaken  unless  addi- 
tional Federal  assistance  is  forthcoming. 

Therefore,   NACo   respectfully   urges   your 
favorable  vote  on  HJl.  13863.  when  it  comes 
before  you  on  Wednesday. 
Very  truly  yoiurs, 

Bernard  F.  EtnxxNBRAND, 

Executive  Director. 


Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  PeniiBylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  now  5.5  percent  unemployment. 
Is  it  not  true  if  this  bill  is  carried  through 
favorably  it  will  give  500.000  persona 
immediate  employment  and  very  shortly 
thereafter  will  give  another  500,000  peo- 
ple employment.  It  will  put  practically 
1  million  people  to  work  immediately. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARRETT,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  rise  to 
Inquire  about  the  statement  the  gen- 
tleman made  regarding  a  taxpayers'  re- 
volt and  about  the  people  in  the  various 
localities  being  concerned  about  high 
taxes.  Of  course  we  all  want  adequate 
water  and  sewer  facilities  but  you  refer 
to  a  taxpayers'  revolt. 

If  this  is  trufr— and  I  beUeve  we  are 
nearing  that  point— why  have  a  $5  bil- 
Uon  authorization  bill  here  today,  espe- 
cially when  It  duplicates  other  programs? 
Would   it  not   add   to   the   taxpayers' 

burden? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Certainly.  It  is  time 
when  we  must  have  priorities  and  spend 
the  money  for  the  proposal  that  has  the 
highest  priority  for  the  health  of  the 
people.  This  bill  really  is  fighting  disease 
as  well  as  crime.  It  is  fighting  epidemics. 
It  is  something  that  is  vital  to  the  NaUon. 

■When  that  is  the  case,  as  it  is  now. 
the  people  want  to  spend  the  money  for 
something  that  will  help  them  the  most. 
There  is  not  any  expenditure  we  can 
make  that  will  help  them  more.  There 


are  things  that  could  happen  that  would 
be  even  worse. 

Mr.  BCX)TT.  Federal  funds  come  from 
the  >»^T«*  taxpBStm.  I  just  do  not  see  how 

we  reconcile  a  taxpayers'  revolt  with  the 
authorisation  of  an  expenditure  of  an 
additlcaxal  $5  billlan.  especially  when 
It  dupUcates  the  revenue  sharing  bill 
and  other  measures  we  have  acted  upon 
recently. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  be  glad  to  re- 
spond. A  lot  of  people  almost  revolted 
against  expenditures  to  go  to  the  moon. 
Iliey  said  we  needed  other  things  worse 
than  that.  They  have  revolted  against 
other  things  where  money  is  being  spent 
not  nearly  as  usefully  to  the  people  as 
the  money  spent  for  water  and  sewer. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  HH.  13853.  the  Emergency  ^ 
Community  PacllltleB  and  Public  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1972.  This  bill,  of  which  I  am 
a  coeponsor.  will  provide  massive  assist- 
ance to  two  areas  of  our  domestic  econ- 
omy that  demand  immediate  aid.  Al- 
most every  area  of  this  country  is  In 
urgent  need  of  Federal  aid  to  provide 
more  and  better  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties, and  the  need  for  additional  Job  op- 
portunities. This  bUl  attempts  to  provide 
vitally  needed  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  to  provide  the  funds  needed 
to  build  and  update  water  and  sewer 
facilities  and  other  important  public 
works  projects. 

Every  Member,  I  am  sure,  will  agree 
that  the  water  and  sewer  grant  program 
is  the  most  popular  program  run  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. It  Is  so  popular  in  fact  that 
applications  totaling  more  than  $12  bil- 
lion are  currently  pending  under  the 
regular  water  and  sewer  facilities  grant 
program.  Current  operations  of  this  pro- 
gram provides  assistance  to  only  10  per- 
cent of  the  communities  in  this  country 
that  require  t-^iia  much -needed  aid. 

The  admlnlstratitm  has  from  the  time 
they  have  taJten  office  refused  to  spend 
the  funds  that  Congress  has  authortoed 
smd  appropriated  for  the  water  and  sewer 
facilities  grant  program.  At  the  same 
time  this  country  Is  facing  serious  en- 
vironmental pollution  problems  that 
have  caused  the  communities  around  the 
country  to  seek  this  additional  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Qowmment.  Over 
the  past  2  or  3  years  HUD  has  adopted 
the  policy  of  discouraging  communities 
from  even  making  applicaticm  for  grants 
under  this  program.  Under  the  existing 
program,  a  ^i-ater  and  sewer  grant  is  only 
a  50 -percent  Federal  grant  with  the 
local  community  providing  the  additional 
50  percent.  Even  the  use  of  the  exist- 
ing program  Is  a  burden  for  our  c<«n- 
munltles  since  they  have  to  put  up  half 
of  what  they  are  requesting  from  the 
Federal  Qovernment. 

I  need  not  belabor  the  Issue  that  our 
State  and  local  governments  are  at  the 
breaking  point  Insofar  as  further  tax- 
ing their  citizens.  In  no  other  area  of  the 
public  sector  have  taxes  risen  at  such  a 
rapid  rate  as  our  local  and  State  taxes 
have.  If  the  Congress  does  not  enact  this 
bill,  our  local  governments  will  have  to 
continue  to  increase  their  taxes  thereby 
driving  many  mlddle-Jnoome  homeown- 
ers out  of  the  homeowntog  category  since 
the  burden  of  the  various  local  property 
and  nuisance  taxes  will  be  too  great  lor 
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them  to  bear.  II  we  are  to  provide  for 
continued  orderly  local  growtli,  along 
with  the  increasingly  strict  and  local 
health  regulations,  as  well  as  increasing 
anOpollutlon-related  court  orders,  then 
this  bill  must  be  enacted. 

The  metropolitan  area  of  Washington 
is  a  prime  example  of  what  is  happening 
to  our  communities  around  the  coimtry. 
In  areas  of  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Gteorges  Counties,  Md.,  no  more  homes 
are  being  permitted  to  be  built  because 
of  Inadequate  sewerage  treatment  fa- 
cilities. The  same  is  true  In  Fairfax, 
Prince  WlUlam,  and  Loudoim  Counties. 
Va.  If  the  present  situation  continues  suid 
no  additional  Federal  funds  are  made 
available  for  water  and  sewer  facilities 
and  sewerage  treatment  plants,  then  any 
additional  homebulldlng  In  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area  will  cease. 

If  the  $5  billion  of  funds  is  spent  then 
we  will  go  a  long  way  toward  reducing 
oiur  current  high  imemployment  level. 
Unemployment  in  the  construction  In- 
dustry is,  of  course,  far  higher  than  the 
average  present  unemployment  rate  of 
5»-2  percent.  This  bill  is  geared  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  those  pocket  areas 
that  experience  substantial  unemploy- 
ment. The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
estimates  that  100  jobs  are  created  for 
each  $1  million  expended  on  public 
works.  With  this  in  mind,  the  expendl- 
tiire  of  $5  billion  Involved  in  this  bill 
could  directly-  create  500.000  onsite  and 
offslte  Jobs.  We  heard  testimony  during 
our  hearings  on  this  bill  that  many  com- 
muiuties  are  geared  up  so  that  they  could 
put  the  money  in  this  bill  to  use  in  90 
days  following  enactment  of  this  bill,  and 
that  the  bulk  of  the  $5  billion  could  be 
financing  projects  within  6  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
House  pass  H.R.  13853. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  support  of  water 
and  sewer  programs  is  a  matter  of  long- 
time standing.  I  have  fo\ight  for  in- 
creased authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions many  times.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency: the  able  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Barrett'  ,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing;  and 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  iMr. 
8TKPHXifs>:  altogether  we  have  worked 
on  numerous  occasions  and  pooled  our 
resources  to  effect  legislation  to  this  end. 
I  believe  most  Members  of  the  House  are 
convinced  of  the  need. 

This  program  &ad  its  Implementation 
are  vital  in  my  district,  in  my  county,  in 
my  State.  I  know  I  am  not  unique  in  this 
respect  as  a  Member  of  the  House.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  true  of  practically  every 
Member  of  this  body.  Ttiat  is  why  the 
program  In  the  past  has  enjoyed  such 
popularity. 

We  are,  today,  much  taken  with  the 
word  "ecology."  It  is  on  everyone's  lips. 
But  it  was  not  always  this  way  in  the 
past  The  drive  for  clean  streets,  clean 
tir,  and  ci«an  water  has  only  recently 
become  a  universal  concern.  Now  we  are 
being  told  that  unless  we  take  immedi- 
ats  step*  to  preserve  all  three,  we  may 
soon  loeei  all  three. 

Clean  water  might  well  be  likened  to 


the  Ufeblood  of  our  planet.  To  that  end, 
we  should  pay  particular  tribute  to  the 
work  done  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  who  have  author- 
ized and  soiight  funding  for  the  building 
of  secondary  and  tertiary  waste  treat- 
ment plants  which  are  needed  to  purify 
our  polluted  water. 

But  consider  this.  Those  plants,  vital 
as  they  are,  representing  millions  of  dol- 
lars, may  well  stand  idle  waiting  for 
the  connector  lines  that  must  be  attached 
to  them.  This  Is  because  we  have  funded 
so  few  of  the  desperately  sought  applica- 
tions for  sewer  and  water  that  have  come 
to  us  from  the  many  small  towns,  subur- 
ban areas,  and  the  countryside  at  large. 

These  plants  are  of  no  lise  to  any  of 
tis  if  we  build  them  and  do  not  have  the 
connector  sewer  lines  coming  to  them. 
Our  committee  knows  this  and  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  members  know  this. 
That  Is  why  tills  bill  Is  before  us.  And. 
since  this  knowledge  is  so  widespread 
within  the  legislative  department,  I  think 
it  should  be  also  with  the  executive  de- 
partment as  well. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1967,  during  the 
previous  administration,  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Department  of  HUD  asking  why 
we  were  having  so  much  difficulty  in 
processing  applications  and  implement- 
ing the  work  on  the  water  and  sewer 
program.  I  inquired  as  to  the  need.  After 
a  considerable  inter\'al,  I  received  an  an- 
swer to  my  letter  which  indicated  that 
the  total  applications  to  HUD  alone  were 
more  than  $4  billion.  Subsequently,  in 
hearings  held  less  than  3  months  later, 
I  was  told  that  the  backlog  of  applica- 
tions only  totaled  a  billion  dollars.  This 
suddenly  appearing  discrepancy  was  a 
matter  of  some  embarrassment  to  the 
men  in  the  preceding  adniinistration 
which  was  finally  explained  by  a  confes- 
sion from  HUD  that — after  my  letter  to 
them  and  theirs  to  me — they  had  en- 
gaged in  the  mammoth  discouragement 
program  because  so  many  people  were 
writing  in  for  assistance. 

Let  us  examine  this  matter  of  Federal 
assistance  to  this  program.  On  the  aver- 
age, with  all  applications  considered. 
State  aid  figured  in.  and  so  forth,  the 
Federal  Government  is  paying  roughly 
only  40  percent  of  the  tab.  The  other  60 
percent,  in  hard  cash,  is  put  up  by  the 
communities  concerned,  often  at  great 
sacrifice  to  their  citizens,  who  must  ap- 
prove the  necessary  bond  issues  or  raise 
the  necessary  taxes.  This  is  money  not 
easily  obtained  but  obviously  something 
that  all  the  citizens  concerned  desper- 
ately realize  thej-  must  do  to  presei-ve 
their  need  for  clean  water. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  it  does 
no  good  to  bmld  waste  treatment  plants 
in  the  latest  and  best  design  if  we  do  not 
have  the  connecting  lines  coming  to 
them.  That  is  what  this  bill  should  be  all 
about  and  if  it  is  not,  proper  amend- 
ments should  be  introduced  to  bring  this 
about. 

It  is  with  all  this  in  mind  that  I  sup- 
port this  bill  as  I  have  done  in  the  com- 
mittee and  as  I  do  now  before  the  House. 
As  anyone  can  tell  from  a  perusal  of 
the  committee  report,  1117,  opinions  of 
the  minority  are  varied.  I  do  not  wish  to 
belabor  that  fact.  All  have  validity  and 
all.  I  am  sure,  will  receive  consideration 
by  the  Members  constituting  this  body.  I 


do  want  to  stress  what  14  Members  of 
the  minority  said  in  the  supplemtati) 
views  which  they  signed. 

We  consider  this  a  most  vital,  neoe*. 
sary  program.  We  do  believe  it  has  been 
neglected  and  politically  and  personally 
administered  ever  since  its  first  enaet> 
ment.  It  is  my  further  belief  that  Uik 
beUef  Is  shared  by  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  a  majority  of  the  House  at 
Representatives,  and  we  want  the  prac- 
tice stopped  regardless  of  whose  adminis- 
tration is  in  power. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  need  to  point  out 
to  the  Members  of  this  body  what  it 
means  to  have  one  of  the  towns  in  their 
district  facing  an  absolute  water  shortage 
and  the  need  to  Import  water  into  the 
area.  Ttiat  has  happened.  To  M«nbers 
whose  citizens  so  sxiSered  I  do  not  have 
to  recall  to  them  their  outrage  when  they 
were  faced  with  the  endless  delays  and 
red  tape  brought  on  by  the  niceties  at 
what  HUD  calls  comprehensive  planning. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  matter  and  it  haa 
come  to  me  from  both  conservatives  and 
liberals. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  re- 
ferred to  a  situation  in  New  Jersey  and 
one  in  New  York  where  action  is  being 
taken  against  the  two  States  because  of 
the  lack  of  waste  treatment  facilities  and 
the  amount  of  pollution  being  poured 
into  the  waters  around  New  York  City 
as  a  result  of  it. 

I  am  very  familiar  with  what  has  been 
taking  place  in  New  Jersey,  and  much  of 
it  has  been  attributed  to  the  lack  of 
proper  facilities  under  the  Passaic  Valley 
Sewerage  Commission.  There  has  been 
a  lack  of  money  that  has  caused  the 
failure  to  meet  the  obligations  there.  I 
believe  there  are  steps  being  taken  now 
in  New  Jersey  through  the  legislature 
and  through  the  municipal  authorities 
to  meet  the  obligations  which  we  have 
to  our  citizens. 

Certainly  as  a  Member  of  this  House 
I  deplore  siny  such  set  of  circumstances 
where  it  is  necessary  to  take  such  drastic 
action  because  of  the  failure  of  the  States 
or  communities  to  act. 

The  people  are  now  fully  aware  of  the 
problem  that  we  face  throughout  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  easy  solution. 
My  one  hope  is  that  people  will  not 
flgtire  because  this  bill  passes  the  House 
and  the  Congress  that  the  next  day  after 
pushing  a  button  there  will  be  a  change 
in  facilities,  a  change  in  the  ecology,  and 
a  change  as  far  as  pollution  is  concerned. 
It  will  reqmre  time,  it  does  require  addi- 
tional planning.  I  hope  that  we  will  re- 
alize that  this  has  to  be  done  befOTe 
anything  can  be  done  to  provide  Jobs. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  one  who  Is 
holding  out  a  promise  of  1  mllll«i 
Jobs  to  people  when  a  lot  of  the  plan- 
ning is  not  done,  and  the  work  is  not 
ready  and  the  appropriations  have  not 
been  made  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman a  few  questions. 

First,  how  does  the  procedure  and  how 
does  the  machinery  and  the  functions  of 
this  bill  you  bring  to  the  floor  today  dif- 
fer from  that  bill  which  covers  the  same 
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^,  ,^  IS  at  the  P^ent  time  in    ^J^- J- ^^^  T^.^  S 
conference?^,^^,     ^    ^^    ^.^^leman     thepu^^ofthetm?^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^ 

But  I  do  think  since  It  is  such  an  ««» ^8" 
ency  situation,  every  avenue  should  he 
used  m  order  to  bring  pressure  to  get 
something  done  and  to  get  it  throufft 
conference.  Time  Is  wasting. 

Mr  KYL.  Has  the  goitlwnan  soughtto 
get  the  conferees  of  the  P}*l*f  J^?**! 
Committee  together  to  reach  a  dectoton? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr   KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  <Mr.  Wtonaix)  has  consumed 

^^Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  New 

York  (Mr.  Koch).  t  ^-«  t/» 

Mr   KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  riee  to 
seek  clarification  of  the  committee's  In- 
tention that   money   authorize^  under 
HJR    13853.  the  Emergency  Community 
PaciJities  and  PubUc  Investment  Act  ol 
1972  can  be  used  for  the  construction  ol 
sewage  treatment  plants,  a*  weU  m  col- 
lection systems  and  int«rceptors.  to  my 
discussions  witii  the  Department  of  Hotjs- 
ing  and  Urban  Development  and  the  En- 
%lronmental  Protection  Agency  there  has 
been  some  conf  usicais  over  whetiier  these 
funds  might  be  used  ^ or  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  consuniction.  I  beUeve  that  it 
is  important  to  clarify  this  point  because 
essential  to  the  success  of  this  legislation 
is  the  ability  of  localities  to  direct  the 
funds  available  to  them  to  meeting  the 
most  critical  water  and  sewer  probleiM 
of  their  areas  and  to  put  the  unemployed 
to  work  in  these  Priority  projects. 

The  way  I  read  HJl.  13853,  the  $5  bil- 
lion in  funds  authorized  would  be  equally 
available  for  the  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  plants  as  for  sewage  collection 
lines  Substantiation  for  this  assumption 
IS  found  on  page  4  of  the  bill  which  ex- 
plicitly states  that  assistance  under  hm. 
13853  will  be  for 


"Sr^VIDNALL.  IS  the  gentieman 
J2iJS)ut  the  bill  that  came  out  of 
g^giSee  on  PubUc  Works? 

wZ^YL.  That  is  correct. 

*£■  OTNALL.  I  beUeve  this,  and 
.JS'isTdSlerence  of  opinion  on  it .  I 
?^r.t  beUeTthat  the  blU  in  confer«ice 
'l^if  for  connecting  lines  as  such  it 
f^XeSc  tr^meni  facilities  and  for 
ii^ichi^d^velopment.  but  I  do  not 
^  thS  U  provides  for  the  constinic- 

^°^?SirXl;ir.  Chairman,  will 

%^"S^''?'yleld  to  the  gentle- 

-Sr^^^ISritSeve  that  the  EPA 
M^'nnw  IS  making  Federal  grants  for 
mtScJpSr  seweTShich  axe  the  feeder 
SS  iSo  the  sanitary  sewage  treatment 
^c«tr  these  are  the  main  trunklines 
Steel  the  sanitary  sewage  treatment 
Stl  The  only  thing  that  I  do  not  L.- 
K  the  EPA  wiU  make  a  grant  for  is  the 
S«tor  sewers  and  the  lateral  Unes 
SSi  go  right  into  the  homes.  I  believe 
^t  th^  should  remain  the  responsi- 
SmJy  Sl^elSmicipallty  and  the  home- 
owner  as  they  are  now. 
^  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 
™WIDNALL.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  KYL.  Getting  back  to  the  matter 
of  the  two  bills,  the  one  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works  does  Include 
tuese  plans  which  the  gentieman  says 
are  not  included.  What  I  am  stUl  inter- 
"5^  in  Is  how  does  this  bUl  differ  from 
that  one?  How  can  we  get  something 
out  of  the  additional  expenditirre  of  $5 
biUion  that  we  will  not  receive  from  the 
other  one,  or  wiU  we  have  the  same 
amount  of  work  dwie  with  the  same 
amount  of  money? 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  engaging 
m  an  exercise  of  frustration  when  your 
committee  attempts  to  do  In  a  few  days 
with  a  few  witnesses,  that  which  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  studied  for 
months,  and  then  brought  forth  a  Mil 
based  upon  that  study.  Your  committee 
comes  In  with  a  blU  that  essentiaUy  pro- 
poses to  do  about  the  same  thing  what 
the  House  and  Senate  have  already  done. 
The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  did  say 
that  we  have  to  do  planning,  and  he  Is 
not  saying  that  we  are  going  to  have  Jobs 
right  away.  This  is  a  frank  admission, 
and  of  course  it  shows  that  the  gentle- 
man is  not  trying  to  oversell  the  prod- 
uct, but  I  do  not  know  what  we  are  go- 
ing to  gain  when  we  have  $18.6  billion 
In  the  same  programs  already  author- 
ized. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  In  conference.  There 
is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  between 
cvur  conferees  and  the  other  .body's  con- 
ferees, and  there  is  no  assurance  that 
they  are  going  to  get  what  is  being 
claimed  out  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  the  gentieman  will  yield 
for  one  further  question,  is  it  the  opinion 
of  the  gentieman  and  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  committee  that  they  can  do  in 
a  very  simple,  quick  process  what  the 
Public  Works  Committees  of  the  two 
Houses  and  the  conferees  of  the  two 
Houses  cannot  do?  Are  you  saying  that 
we  have  lost  faith  in  that  committee  and, 


the  construcUon  of  basic  public  facul- 
ties' i  including  faculties  for  the  storage 
treatment,  purification,  or  distribution  of 
water,  and  sewage,  sewage  treatment,  and 
sewer  faculties)  for  wblch  ttiere  is  an  urgent 
and  vital  public  need 


Sewage  treatment  f  aciities  are  specifi- 
cally mentioned.  Furthermore,  on  page  3 
the  bill  states  that  grants  may  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  to  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  projects  of  the  type  de- 
scribed in  section  202(a>  1 1)  of  tiie  Hous- 
ing Amendments  of  1955.  Sewage  treat- 
ment facilities  are  included  in  section 
202(a)(1)  of  the  Housing  Amendments 

of  1955 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  whetiier  I  am  correct  In  my 
understanding  of  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  facilities  would  be  eligible 
under  H.R.  13853? 

Mr  PATMAN.  The  distmguished 
gentieman  from  New  York  is  quite  cor- 
rect in  his  understanding  of  the  intent 
of  the  committee  that  sewage  treatment 
plants  would  be  equally  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  Hit.  13863. 

Mr  KOCH.  I  would  Just  Uke  to  add 
that  it  is  particularly  awropriate  for 
New  York  City  that  the  House  should 
be  considering  this  legislation  today. 
Yesterday,  suits  were  brought  by  the  Fed- 


eral Oovernment  against  the  city  of  New 
York,  as  well  as  several  communittes  m 
1%,  jeruv  and  tiie  PMsaic  VaUey 
sewerage  Commission,  bf*'"^^?^"^^ 
contln«d  dumpto*  of  untreated  and  in- 
adquately  tr«ated  sewage  and  industrial 
wastes  into  New  York  metropolitan  area 

Pnsently,  the  city  of  New  York  pro- 
duoM  some  1.5  billion  gaUoos  of  sevast 
dAlly  Three  hundred  and  fifty  million 
gallons  of  this  sewage  flows  as  raw  sewage 
dlrecUy,  without  any  treatment,  into  the 
Hudson  River.  New  Vorit  Harbor,  and 
other  adjacent  waters.  Much  of  Urn 
raw  sewage  is  coming  from  the  island  of 
Manhattan  in  which  my  congressional 
district  is  located.  The  remaining  sewage, 
while  receiving  ■some  treatment,  is  often 
inadequately  treated  and  is  also  pollut- 
ing the  harbor  and  river  waters. 

New  York  City's  most  critical  need  at 
this  time  in  meeting  this  problem  is 
money  to  step  up  its  construction  of 
sewage  treatment  plants.  Presently,  there 
are  nine  sewage  treatment  plants  under 
construction  to  expand  and  improve  the 
city's  treatment  capabilities.  The  <»st  of 
these  plants  amounts  to  almost  $1.5  bu- 
llon    With  the  passage  and  funding  of 
H  R  13863.  money  would  be  available  to 
speed  up  the  construction  of  these  facili- 
ties—many of  which  have  not  received 
adequate  Federal  funding  and  are  having 
to  be  preflnanced  by  the  State  of  New 
York  Furthermore,  there  are  five  addi- 
tional proposed  sewage  treatment  plants 
not  yet  funded,  that  are  needed  to  treat 
the  city's  sewage  and  to  meet  todays 
pollution  crisis.  Their  total  project  cost 
amounts  to  an  estimated  $620  million. 
HH  13853  would  provide  funds  to  meet 
100  percent  of  the  costs  of  such  basic 
water  and  sewer  projects  for  which  tlwe 
is  an  urgent  and  vital  pubhc  need.  The 
seriousness  of  the  situation  Ui  New  York 
City  U  underscored  by  the  suit  entered 
into  by  the  Justice  Department  yester- 
day. New  York  City  is  to  be  criticized 
for  its  failure  to  provide  an  acceptable 
timetable  for  providing  adquate  sewer 
collection  and  treatment  faciUUes.  But 
it  is  also  time  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment meet  its  responsibilities  in  assist- 
ing localities,  ah-eady  strapped  by  many 
municipal   demands   on   their   budgets, 
with  funds  to  meet  these  needs. 

In  addition    to    the    construction    of 
treatment  planto  which  I  outlined  above. 
New  York  City  also  needs  to  build  new 
sewers  in  ti»  outer  boroughs  and  to  re- 
tAace  existing  sewer  lines,  some  of  which 
wedeteriorating  clay  pipes  that  are  over 
a  century  old.  Such  old  piping  exists  m 
at  least  ooaarea  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict qualifying  under  this  bill,  the  Lower 
East  Side  of  Manhattan.  New  sewer  lines 
are  also  needed  in  Staten  Island  and 
Queens  at  a  cost  of  .-ome  $2  bilUon.  Fur- 
thermore, I  have  been  «ivi*?J  ^y  I^w 
York  City's  Department  ol  Water  Re- 
sources that  extensive  sewer  line  con- 
sti-uction  needs  to  be  performed  in  the 
model  cities  areas  of  Brooklyn  and  the 
Bronx.  Next  year  the  city  would  lik.e  to 
start  construction  on  the  St  Anns  Ave- 
nue sewer  llae  to  t^  Bronx  at  a  cost  of 
$43  milUon.  And  to  the  Brooklyn  model 
cities  area  a  serious  problem  exL^ts  in 
which  the  aged  sewers  axe  e^odrng  and 
consequently  continually  floodmg.  To  up- 
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date  the  sanitar--  and  stonn  sewer  sys- 
tem of  this  area,  some  $2  hilUon  Is 
needed. 

Mr.  ChsUnnan.  I  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  these  cost  eetl- 
nmtes.  They  are  not  complete  for  New 
York  City  alone,  but  I  believe  they  pro- 
vide some  Indication  of  the  dimension  of 
the  needs  for  New  York  and  the  country. 

Today  we  have  a  high  imemployment 
rate.  It  Is  time  that  this  country  takes 
some  positive  action  in  putting  to  work 
the  unemployed  In  projects  that  will 
eliminate  environmental  pollution  said 
conserve  Irreplaceable  resources.  For  too 
long  we  have  sat  by  and  let  billions  of 
gallons  of  pollutants  pour  Into  our  wa- 
terways dally.  And  for  too  many  mcnths 
our  Oovemment  has  sat  by  while  people 
have  gone  without  onployment.  It  Is  time 
that  we  put  the  unemployed  to  work — 
not  In  jobs  of  miurglnal  need  or  Impor- 
tance— but  In  work  that  Is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  very  basic  health  and 
welfare  of  ovu*  country. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land   'Mr.   MncHBLL). 

Mr.  MTTCHELX,.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  urge  that  this  piece  of  legislation  be 
acted  on  in  a  most  expeditious  manner 
and.  of  course.  In  a  favorable  manner. 

In  my  city,  and  perhaps  in  your  cities. 
we  are  facing  an  astronomical  rate  of 
crime.  That  rate  of  crime  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  lack  of  employment  for  black 
people,  poor  people,  and  other  minorities 
In  this  country. 

As  some  of  you  well  know,  the  un- 
employment rate  for  certain  categories 
of  black  citizens  is  so  fantastically  high 
that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
fuses to  release  the  data,  pointing  out 
that  If  released,  the  statistics  might  cause 
chaos  in  this  Nation. 

We  need  Jobs,  and  we  need  them  now. 

I  recognize  that  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  will  not,  as  my  distinguished 
colleague  Mr.  WroNALL  pointed  out — 
immediately  create  Jobs.  But  at  least  It 
will  offer  hope  to  those  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  who  have  no  hope 
at  all  for  getting  work.  It  will  offer  them 
the  hope  that  Jobs  are  on  the  way. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  favorable,  speedy 
consideration  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  The  gentleman  In 
his  supplemental  views  in  the  print  of 
the  committee  report  refers  to  a  colloquy 
which  took  place  In  executive  session  be- 
tween himself  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  <Mr.  WmwAiL) ,  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  conmilttee. 
dealing  with  the  manner  to  which  HUD 
operates  the  grant  program  of  sewer 
and  water  grants. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate,  because  I  just 
saw  these  supplemental  views — I  think 
It  is  necessary  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  that  It  Is  against  the 
rules  of  the  House  to  refer  to  ccHiversa- 
tlons  which  take  place  dxirlng  executive 
sessions  of  a  committee.  Therefore,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  call  this  rule  to 


the  gentleman's  attention  and  to  request 
we  do  not  violate  that  rule  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  calling  this  to  mj-  attention. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gwitleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton) 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  lo  .speak  on  the  bill  H.R. 
13853.  Emergency  Community  Facilities 
and  Public  Investment  Act  of  1972,  while 
holding  mixed  emotions  over  the  fate  of 
thisbiU. 

The  bill,  in  large  part,  seeks  to  increase 
Federal  aid  for  the  construction  of  basic 
water  and  sewer  facilities,  a  matter 
which  I  consider  to  be  of  the  highest  pri- 
ority. However,  the  method  of  assistance 
and  the  volume  of  that  assistance  which 
is  being  proposed  may  be  the  high-water 
mark  reached  by  this  Congress  in  dem- 
onstrating its  ability  for  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility. There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  nor 
has  there  been  a  hesitation  in  my  full- 
fledged  support  for  the  basic  water  and 
sewer  facilities  grant  program  which  is 
administered  under  section  702  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1965. 1  thmk  it  is  through 
this  program  that  Federal  efforts  should 
continue  to  assist  local  communities  in 
the  provision  of  these  basic  community 
facilities. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  the  high  in- 
tentions to  which  this  bill  portends  to 
aspire.  This  bill  is  represented  to  be  a 
large-scale  effort  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment. It  is  not.  This  bill  Is  further  repre- 
sented to  be  a  means  of  activating  eco- 
nomic growth  through  full  production  of 
all  anticipated  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties. Once  again,  it  is  not. 

This  bill  represents  one  of  the  single 
largest  steps  yet  proposed  for  putting  this 
country  back  into  the  grips  of  inflation 
from  which  we  have  so  arduously  been 
extricating  ourselves,  Where  does  the  $5 
billion  come  from  to  support  the  back- 
door financing  proposed  in  this  bill? 
There  Is  no  excess  $5  billion  to  be  found 
floating  around  in  the  fiscal  1973  budget. 
This  bill  does  not  call  for  an  authoriza- 
tion and  the  appropriations  process.  It 
evades  that  responsible  procedure  for 
dealing  with  our  national  budget,  and 
calls  for  an  immediate  expenditure  of  $5 
billion  in  contract  authority. 

To  be  candid,  this  biU  must  be  ex- 
posed for  what  it  really  is  and  dealt 
with  on  that  basis.  And  what  this  bill 
Is,  an  outrageous.  Irresponsible  polit- 
ical power  play  aimed  at  increasing  the 
Federal  budget,  resurrecting  serious  in- 
flation, and  ultimately  embarrassing  the 
administration.  Invoking  the  name  of 
the  popular  water  and  sewer  program 
Is  a  fiimsy  disguise  to  conceal  the  raw 
political  tactics  evident  in  the  existence 
of  this  bill  and  the  manner  in  which  this 
bill  has  been  considered. 

This  bill  has  come  on  the  heels  of 
House  and  Senate  passage  of  S.  2770. 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1972.  That  act,  as  approved  by  the  House 
on  March  29  of  this  year,  would  provide 
$18  billion  over  the  next  3-year  period 
for  activities  identical  to  those  contained 
in  this  bill  dealing  with  the  construction 
of  facilities  for  the  collection  of  sewage 


and  distribution  of  water.  In  addlttom, 
there  is  $650  million  in  unappropriated 
authorization  remaining  tn  the  702  water 
and  sewer  facilities  grant  program. 

This  bill  would  propose  a  100 -percent 
Federal  grant  for  the  construction  of 
these  facilities,  a  proposal  which  pays 
little  attention  to  the  experience  gained 
from  the  existing  water  and  sewer  fadU- 
ties  grant  program  which  has  shown  an 
overwhelming  willingness  of  local  com- 
munities to  participate  with  the  Federal 
grant  limited  to  50  percent  of  project 
cost.  The  Public  Works  Committee 
showed  soimd  judgment  In  rejecting  the 
100-percent  Federal  ftmdlng  in  favor  of 
60 -percent  grants  under  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Amendments  of  1972, 
their  reasoning  being  that  local  partici- 
pation assures  local  responsibility  for 
effectiveness  of  the  program. 

The  prospect  for  reducing  unemploy- 
ment offered  by  this  bill  is  indeed  ques- 
tionable when  one  takes  into  account 
that  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  ac- 
celerated construction  of  water  and 
sewer  facilities  will  be  those  skilled 
trades  which  are  now  in  the  midst  of 
high  employment  and  high  wages  during 
this  time  of  Increased  construction  ac- 
tivity. The  bill  requires  Davis-Bacon  pre- 
vailing wage  levels  for  any  federally  as- 
sisted project.  This,  taken  together  with 
limited  access  nature  of  the  skilled  build- 
ing trade  unions  needed  to  construct 
these  facilities,  will  only  heighten  the 
pressure  for  high  wages,  overtime,  and 
other  inflationary  production  costs  with 
an  insignificant  ripple  effect  toward  re- 
ducing unemployment. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  problem  in  opposing  this  bill, 
and  I  honestly  see  no  inconsistency  be- 
tween my  continued  support  for  Federal 
water  and  sewer  facilities  grants  and  <v- 
position  to  this  bill.  There  are  respon- 
sible ways  of  dealing  with  the  national 
problems  of  water  pollution,  sewage  dis- 
posal, and  adequate  local  water  supply, 
and  this  clearly  is  not  one  of  them. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
act  in  good  faith  and  defeat  the  bill  Hit 
13853. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  \bia 
time  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  the  outset  I  would  urge  each  of 
the  Members  to  examine  the  dissenting 
views  which  are  included  in  the  conunlt- 
tee  report  on  this  bill.  These  views,  writ- 
ten by  me  are  more  extensive  than  tbe 
remarks  I  will  make  here  today  but  I 
think  they  are  all  quite  pertinent  to  the 
whole  issue  of  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation . 

While  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  problems  about  which  HJl.  13863 
speaks  are  very  real  and  that  it  is  In- 
cumbent upon  this  and  other  legislatiTV 
and  executive  bodies  to  work  toward  a 
molliflcation  of  those  problems,  any  solu- 
tion that  is  chosen  must  insure  that 
those  needs  are  actually  met.  Any  leg- 
islative program  that  fails  to  predady 
address  Itself  to  the  real  problems  In- 
volved here  will  do  nothing  but  exacer- 
bate an  already  severe  situation. 

It  may  be  that  legislation  authorizing 
massive  funding  for  construction  of  local 
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-,   fo^illtiP^  would  do   all  storing,  treating,  separating,  or  disposing  ol 
^ter  and  sewer  J^acilitite  womaao  au  ^^^  ^^  ^^^   mciuding- 

!I!1  thlnes  that  the  majority  report  on 

»*  .  .„ --...^  „«  a;niiiri  be  accomollshed  and  I  emohasize  the  "li 


^  ffSur«J  us  would  be  accomplished  and  I  emphasize  the  "Including" 

u      ,,rh  a  measure-  Unfortunately,  the  storm  water  runoff,  or  induBtrtal  wa«te,  In- 

°^  f^fl   r*.nort    on    HR     13853    is    less  ...— -  —"-  <-  ^r„^hin«ri  storm  water  and 

majomy  ^t^'''  ^.  „.    ...     v,.„  ^ii    )„ 


Zi  persuakve  that  this  bill  will,  in 
fort  arovide  the  solutions. 

A 'brief  review  of  the  committee  repori; 
^  mustrate  my  point.  First  at  pa^  2 
Tthe  report,  under  the  heading  "What 
?L  BUI  would  DO,"  the  committee  as- 
serts that  beside  meeting  the  em*gency 


eluding  waste  In  combined  storm  water  and 
sanitary  sewer  system*  .  .  • 

My  colleagues  in  the  House,  we  can- 
not have  broader  definitions  to  cover  the 
very  things  intended  to  be  covered  by 
this  special  legislation  presentlj'  before 


gards  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  un- 
employment situation  in  this  coiuntry. 
Despite  glib  assurances  that: 

Thl*  bUl.  with  Its  »6  bUUon  authorization 
for  baalc  public  worka  and  lacUlty  gr&nU. 
ha*  the  potential  of  reducing  unecnploy- 
raent  by  between  10  and  20%.     page  4) 

And  that: 

Under  thU  lormui*.  an  expenditure  of  $A 
bUUon  would  direcUy  create  600,000  on-  aod 
off-site  Jobe.  Expert*  estimate  that  ripple 
effects  throughout  the  economy  regtetered 
by  expenditures  totaling  thU  amount  would 
create  another  600,000  Jobs  at  leMt.  The  to- 
tal impact  thus  reaches  a  potential  level  of 
1  miUlon  Jobs  or  about  20  percent  of  the 
current  level  of  unenyjloyment.   (page  4) 


us. 

c-rts  that  besiae  mccuiiB  i-"*^  ^^^.o-"--^  Second,  the  committe  report  on  this 

^nands  of  a  growing  population  for  j^^^  ^g^^  ^^^j.  ^^  heading  "What  the 

toSc  public  works  such  as  water  and  ^^  would  Do."  page  2.  states: 

K-W«r  facilities,  this  bill  would  meet,    the  ..^^  anancUl  resources  or  state  and  local 

additional    and    equally    important    re-  goyemments  are  strained  beyond  their  ca- 

nuirement  of  controlling  environmental  pacity  to  provide  these   and  other  public         There  is  some  question  as  to  exactly 

nnilutlon  •'  Again,  at  page  4  of  the  re-  works,  faculties  and  servicea.  Moreover,  «»-     ^^^  ^^^  ^j  employment  opportuniUe* 

nort  under  the  heading.  "Need  For  the     tmued  reliance  on  the  "»»'**°^»  °^,,*''*  f*if    would  be  created.  There  is  every  reason 
pCBT,  uiiuci   "-"^^^^ "»„„„+„  fv,nt and  their  oommunitles  throughout  the  na-      ""»"" 

tion  to  finance  virtually  the  entire  coat  of 
these  vital  projects  has  impoted  an  unbear- 
able burden  on  them. 


B^/'  the  committee  suggests  that— 

BWiure  to  accept  the  alleged  change  In  dl- 
J^  fumUOied  by  the  bUl  will  mean 
Sat^allMtlon  of  Federal  and  State  clean 
Zr^K  and  clewi  air  standards,  as  dMl«We 
iT^ey  are.  wUl  be  significantly  deUyed. 
BT  the  same  token,  the  prospect  of  contm- 
uaiiv  increasing  environmental  pollution  or 
rlhan)  reduction  in  the  NaUon's  produc- 
tive capacity  to  eliminate  that  pollution 
hsunts  this  country's  future. 

I  take  no  issue  with  the  committee's 
statements  that  controlUng  environmen- 
tal pollution  is  important  and  that  con- 
struction of  adequate  water  and  sewer 
facilities  will  help  allay  continued  pol- 
lution. I  do  take  issue  with  the  commit- 
tee's failure  to  recognize  the  provisions 
of  the  recently  passed  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control   Act  Amendments  of 
1972.  S.  2770  and  HJl.  11896.  Those  bills, 
which  contain  authorization  of  $18  bil- 
lion over  the  next  3  years,  specifically 
stated  as  one  of  its  goals,  "that  Federal 
financial  assistance  be  provided  to  con- 
struct publically  owned  waste  treatment 
works."  (Section  101(a)(4)).  The  com- 
mittee report  on  that  bill  notes,  at  page 
72.  that  the  construction  of  waste  treat- 
ment work,   "includes   construction   of 
treatment  facilities  and  collector  sewer 
systems  including  systems  for  treatment 
of  storm  sewer  rtmoff."  Thus,  the  con- 
struction of  the  kinds  of  public  works 
that  H.R.   13863  suggests,  has  already 
been  provided  for  in  S.  2770. 

Since  the  question  has  been  raised  and 
with  due  deference  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  who  I  am  sure  is  totally 
sincere  in  his  belief  that  this  bill  in  effect 
takes  care  of  an  omitted  area  in  the  two 
bills  which  have  already  been  passed  by 
the  House  and  are  presently  in  confer- 
ence, let  me  just  quote  from  the  defini- 
tions in  the  biUs,  especially  in  HJl.  11896, 
the  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Amendments  of  1972.  In  the  Senate  bill 
the  definitions  are  substantially  the 
same.  In  "definitions"  they  say: 

The  term  "treatment  works"  means  any 
devices  and  systems  used  .  .  .  Including  in- 
tercepting sewers,  outfall  sewers,  sewage 
collection  systems,  pumping,  power,  and 
other  equipment,  and  their  appurtenances; 
extensions,  improvements,  remodeling,  ad- 
ditions, and  alterations  thereof.  .  .  . 

In  addition,  under  "deflnltionB"  the 
bill  specifically  says,  in  addition  to  the 
previous  definition  I  have  noted,  that: 

"treatment  works"  means  any  other  method 
or  system  lor  preventing,  abating,  reducing. 


And,  on  page  3,  under  "Need  for  the 
Bill": 

It  Is  universally  recognized  that  the  abUlty 
of  state  and  local  residents  to  continue  to 
shoulder  vlrtuaUy  all  of  the  financial  burden 
of  providing  public  works,  faculties  and  serv- 
ices has  re««5hed  the  breaking  point. 

Once  again,  I  take  no  issue  with  the 
committee's  statements  of  a  problem,  but 
rather  with  its  failure  to  recognize  the 
provisions  of  the  recentlj'  passed  revenue 
sharing  measure  which  was  directed  at 
precisely    these    problems.    H.R.    14370 
created  two  trust  funds,  moneys  from 
both  of  which  could  be  used  for  the  pub- 
lic works  that  H.R.  13853  defines.  The 
High-Priori t>'  Expenditure  Trust  Fimd. 
funded  at  the  rate  of  $3.5  billion  per  year, 
contained  the  requirement  that  local  gov- 
ernmental units  must  spend  money  from 
this  fimd  only  for  so-called  "high-prior- 
ity expenditures."  This  term  is  defined 
in  the  act  to  mean,  besides  public  safety 
and  public  transportation  expenditures, 
maintenance  and  operating  expenses  for 
environmental     protection     "Including 
sewage  disposal,  sanitation,  and  pollution 
abatement"— section    102(a)(1)(B).    In 
addition,    "high-priority    expenditures" 
include  capital  expenditures  for  "sewage 
coUection  and  treatment"  and  "refuse 
dispo^l     systems"— section     102(a)  (2) 
I  A)  and  (B) .  Distributions  from  the  sec- 
ond trust  fund,  the  "State  Tax  Supple- 
ments Trust  Fund."  which  is  to  be  funded 
at  levels  ranging  between  $900  million 
and  $1.8  billion  for  the  next  5  years,  can 
be  used  for  whatever  purpose  the  local 
governmental  units  see  fit.  This  would, 
of  course,  include  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems the  need  for  which  the  committee 
report  notes  "has  reached  an  emergency 
stage,"  page  2  of  report. 

To  conclude  this  potot.  Congress  has 
already  authorized  the  expenditure  of  at 
least  $10  billion  a  year  for  the  next  3 
years  for  precisely  the  kinds  of  public 
works  that  H.R.  13853  would  build  with 
yet  another  $5  billion.  It  seems  patently 
obvious  that  one  of  the  problems  to  which 
this  measure  speaks  has  already  been 
quite  adequately  addressed — and  fund- 
ed—in two  other  bills  of  this  Congress, 
and.  to  the  extent  that  this  has  occurred. 
H.R.  13853  is  unnecessary. 

Another  weakness  of  the  committee 
analysis  of  the  thrtist  of  this  bill  re- 


to  believe  that  the  opportunities  cre- 
ated would  be  in  those  liighly  skilled  oc- 
cupations such  as  operating  engineers, 
carpenters,  laborers,  plumbers,  and  weld- 
ers, which  have  a  relatively  limited  entry 
rate.  In  addition,  it  appears  that  men 
employed  in  these  occupations  are  not 
having  difBctilty  finding  work  since  fig- 
ures show  that  in  the  1  year  prior  to 
the  imposition  of  the  wage  freeze  last 
August,  wages  in  these  crafts  increased 
by  over  10  percent. 

Related  to  this  point,  is  the  very  real 
question  of  the  construction  industry's 
capacity  to  absorb  this  tremendous  in- 
flux of  funding  occasioned  by  the  two 
bills  already  passed  and  this  bill,  if 
passed.  The  EPA  raised  the  question  in 
commenting  on  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972,  when 
it  noted  that — 

The  waste  treatment  construction  indus- 
try does  not  presently  have  the  capacity  nor 
do  we  believe  it  can  expand  rapidly  enough 
to  provide  for  the  construction  larger  fund- 
ing demands. 

This  statemfflit  was  made  prior  to  the 
tripling  of  the  fimdlng  levels  of  tbe  19T2 
act  from  $6  billion  to  $18  billion.  In  re- 
lated testimony  before  the  Public  Works 
Ccamnlttee,  the  EPA  also  indicated  that 
the  spedallned  sector  of  the  construc- 
tion Industry  capable  of  constructing 
water  and  sewer  treatment  and  ooUec- 
tlon  fadUties  has  a  maximum  growth 
rate  capacity  of  about  25  percent  an- 
nually. Given  the  fact  that  total  expen- 
ditures from  all  sources  for  water  and 
sewer  construction  for  1971  amounted 
to  only  $2.06  billion— HUD  figures— It  is 
difficult  to  Imagine  how  the  necessary 
sector  of  the  construction  industry  1*  go- 
ing to  have  the  capacity  to  absorb  the 
blUlons  of  dollars  already  authorized  for 
construction  of  these  facilities,  let  alone 
an  additional  $5  billion. 

In  my  mind,  it  la  clear  that  the  major 
effect  of  this  additional  spending  would 
be  to  contribute  to  the  already  inflation- 
ary tendency  of  this  sector  of  the  ooai- 
struction  industry.  A  special  sewer  col- 
lection system  price  index  developed  by 
EPA  indicates  that  while  prices  for  in- 
stalling such  a  system  increased  at  an 
annual  rate  of  3.5  percent  for  the  peri- 
od 1967-1961.  costs  rose  8.5  percent  a 
year  during  1970-71.  and  skyrocketed  to 
11.5  percent  during  1971.  Passage  of  this 
bill  would  Insin*  that  percent  increase 
would  be  even  higher  for  1972  and  1978. 
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with  DO  concommltant  Increase  In  the 
constniction  of  facilities. 

FUially.  the  committee  report  notes 
that: 

Tb*  Utwt  kvallAble  flgurea  from  th«  De- 
paxunest  of  Hotulng  luid  nrb»n  Davelop- 
tosnt  allow  that  appUcattona  Uxtallng  more 
than  tia  billion  are  currently  pending  un- 
der tta  regular  section  702  water  and  sewer 
■7*it«m   graot  and   loan  program,    (page  3) 

That  Oguie  is  greatly  exaggerated.  It 
was  apparently  taken  from  HTJD's  "Wa- 
ter and  3ewer  Project  Directory,"  and  is 
simply  the  sum  of  the  total  project  costs 
for  all  applications  submitted  since  the 
702  program  began  in  1966.  Many  of 
those  applications  have  already  been  ap- 
proved— $2.7  billion  worth.  Some  have 
been  withdrawn  by  the  local  govern- 
mental unit — 11.8  billion  worth.  Others 
have  been  referred  to  a  more  appropriate 
agency — $0.69  billion.  Still  others  have 
been  either  rejected  by  HUD  as  not 
meeting  section  702  criteria  or  as  being 
outside  of  its  Jurisdiction:  $4.1  billion  and 
$18  billion  respectively. 

Thus,  when  the  $12  billion  figure  as- 
serted by  the  committee  as  being  the 
current  backlog  of  water  and  sewer  proj- 
ects Is  critically  examined,  it  appears 
that  there  is  present  an  actual  backlog 
of  only  $2  blllicKi.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
there  Is  not  a  need  for  more  water  and 
sewer  facilities  in  this  country,  but  cfflly 
to  point  out  that  the  committee's  reli- 
ance on  HUD'S  project  directory  Is  mis- 
leading and  raises  caisiderable  question 
as  to  the  committee's  assessment  that 
the  money  authorized  by  H.R.  13853 
could  be  injected  into  the  economy  as 
quickly  as  the  report  suggests. 

In  conclusion,  passage  of  this  bill  at 
this  time  is  unnecessary,  in  that  the  fa- 
cilities it  would  fund  have  to  a  large  de- 
gree been  contemplated  in  other  current 
legislation:  unwise,  in  that  it  would  con- 
tribute to  InflatlOTiary  trends  In  the  con- 
struction industry  in  particular  and  the 
economy  In  general  and  would  not  neces- 
sarily alleviate  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion in  this  coimtry,  and  Ul-conceived. 
In  that  the  committee  failed  to  accurate- 
ly assess  the  need  for  such  facilities  nor 
the  ability  of  the  appropriate  agency  to 
administer  the  moneys.  I  oppose  its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr.  Koch'  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing a  question. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  H.R. 
13853.  the  Emergency  Community  Fa- 
cilities and  Public  Investment  Act  of 
1972.  was  first  submitted  to  our  commit- 
tee for  discussion.  I  raised  the  possibility 
that  the  criteria  that  a  locality  would 
have  to  meet  to  qualify  under  the  bill 
might  not  be  suCQciently  comprehensive 
and  might  have  the  effect  of  excluding 
a  city  such  as  New  York.  I  pointed  out 
that  the  total  rate  of  unemployment  in 
the  city  of  New  York  is  less  than  the  na- 
tional rate  of  unemployment,  although 
particular  sections  of  the  city,  as  for 
example,  the  Lower  East  Side.  Harlem, 
and  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  Just  to  cite  a 
few.  have  rates  of  unemployment  far  ex- 
ceeding the  national  rate  of  unemploy- 
meat.  To  deal  with  that  problem,  an 
amendment  was  accepted  by  the  commit- 


tee which  now  appears  in  section  3.  and 
which  Includes,  among  other  provisions, 
that  a  community  or  neighborhood  may 
be  defined  without  regard  to  political 
or  other  subdivision  or  boundaries  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  pnority  for  as- 
sistance under  this  bill.  New  York  City 
officials  with  whom  I  have  been  in  con- 
tact have  pointed  out  further  that  the 
public  works  facilities  which  are  desper- 
ately needed  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
may  in  fact,  because  of  geographical  and 
other  environmental  requirements,  ne- 
cessitate  location   and   construction   in 
sections  of  the  city  other  than  the  par- 
ticular subdivisions  of  the  city  in  which 
the  high  unemployment  rates  are  in  ef- 
fect. It  might  be  argued  that  the  facili- 
ties funded  by  the  bill  would  have  to  be 
located  m  neighborhoods  or  sections  of 
high  unemployment  within  a  given  city 
or  community.  But,  the  purposes  of  the 
act  clearly  state  that  expenditures  un- 
der the  legislation  are  to  be  used  to  re- 
duce high  unemployment  or  to  provide 
job  opportunities  or  a  large  concentra- 
tion cf  low  income  persons.  Certainly  it 
would  be  a  contradiction  of  the  purposes 
of  the  act  if  funds  it  would  provide  could 
not  be  utilized  to  finance  facilities  any- 
where they  are  needed  in  a  community 
so  long  as  job  opportunities  are  created 
for  unemployed  or  low-income  persons. 
In  other  words,  the  facility  could  be  lo- 
cated in  an  area  of  rather  high  employ- 
ment within  a  city  and  yet  employ  per- 
sons from  a  low  income  or  high  unem- 
ployment neighborhood  in  the  same  city 
or  community. 

Mj-  question  is  this:  Is  It  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  bill  to  permit  the  city  of  New 
York,  like  all  other  cities,  to  participate 
in  the  provision  of  this  bill  and  that  to 
be  considered  a  priority  project,  there  is 
no  requirement  that  the  facilities  them- 
selves be  constructed  within  the  neigh- 
borhoods or  areas  listed  as  priority 
neighborhoods  in  this  bill,  so  long  as  the 
facility  constructed  either  serves  that 
community  or  neighborhood  of  unem- 
ployed, or  utilizes  low  income  persons 
from  such  communities  for  Its  construc- 
tion? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  makes  an  excellent  statement 
with  which  I  am  in  total  accord  It  cer- 
tainly would  be  in  line  with  the  purposes 
of  the  act  to  give  priority  to  and  provide 
financial  assistance  under  the  circum- 
stances related  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.   I  thank  the   gentleman. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania   iMr.  Williams  >. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  the  bill  we 
have  here  today  authorizes  $5  billion  for 
Federal  grants  of  up  to  100  percent  to 
local  governments  for  water  and  sewer 
systems  £ind  other  similar  public  facili- 
ties. 

Actually,  on  March  29,  1972,  this  House 
passed  HJl.  11896  and  $18  billion  of  the 
$24  billion  authorized  by  that  bill  goes 
for  precisely  the  same  purposes  as  are 
described  Ih  the  bill  before  us  today, 
H.R.  13853. 

Also  Just  before  our  recent  recess  we 
passed  a  general  revenue  sharing  bUl 


where  for  the  first  year  $5.3  billion  will 
go  to  State  and  local  governmental  ju- 
risdictions to  be  used  in  any  way  they  see 
fit,  so  that  this  money  can  be  used  to 
build  sewer  and  water  facilities. 

Also  in  1971  we  passed  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  where  we  actually  ap- 
propriated $2  billion  for  2  years,  fiscal 
years  1972  and  1973,  to  take  care  of  un- 
employment on  an  emergaicy  basis. 

By  passing  the  bill  before  us  today, 
H.R.  13853,  all  we  are  really  doing  is 
putting  layer  upon  layer  upon  layer  of 
Federal  grants  for  precisely  the  same 
piuposes. 

Actually,  any  time  a  local  governmental 
jurisdiction  builds  a  sewer  or  water  fa- 
cility, as  soon  as  that  facility  is  com- 
pleted and  connections  are  made  to  it 
these  facilities  become  revenue  produc- 
ing. The  revenue  from  the  users  costs 
can  actually  amortize  the  bond  issues 
floated  to  build  the  facilities  and  take 
care  of  the  operation  and  maintenance 
costs. 

Where  you  have  a  number  of  small 
municipalities  they  have  found  it  con- 
venient to  band  together  and  form  an 
authority  and  do  exactly  the  same  thing 
a  larger  municipality  can  do. 

Whenever  a  local  municipality  borrows 
money  for  a  bond  issue  the  interest  that 
is  paid  on  those  bonds  is  tax  free.  Ac- 
tually, mimicipalities  today  are  floating 
bond  issues  at  an  Interest  rate  of  5.2  per- 
cent per  annum  or  less. 

While  we  do  have  the  ceiling  of  4.5 
percent  interest  per  annum  on  long 
term  Federal  borrowing,  the  fact  is  that 
any  time  the  Treasury  Department  is 
forced  to  go  out  on  the  market  and  bor- 
row money  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  desired  amount  of  money  is  raised 
through  4.5  percent  Treasury  savings 
bonds,  which  are  actually  long  term  bor- 
rowings. 

Over  80  percent  of  the  borrowing 
done  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  is  made 
through  short-term  borrowings  at  Inter- 
est rates  which  approsu:h  7  percent 
per  annum,  and  sometimes  even  more 
than  7  percent. 

Also  when  a  local  government  borrows 
money  through  a  bond  issue  they  are  re- 
quired to  pay  that  money  back  in  a  giv- 
en period  of  time  selected  by  the  local 
government.  The  most  popular  term  is 
20  3rears.  so  that  after  20  years  the  bond 
issue  has  been  amortized,  and  the  facil- 
ities continue  to  operate. 

When  the  Federal  Giovernment  bor- 
rows money  all  we  do  Is  add  on  to  our 
national  debt,  and  actually,  with  our  na- 
tional debt  being  as  high  as  it  is.  and 
with  a  grand  total  of  almost  $30  billion 
annually  being  paid  in  interest  on  the 
money  we  owe.  it  is  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  Is  in  danger  of  nmnlng  out 
of  credit. 

In  the  case  of  local  governments  that 
have  shown  some  foresight  and  have 
built  water  and  sewer  facilities,  many  of 
them  without  any  Federal  aid  at  all,  they 
are  charging  approximately  $50  per  ywr 
for  their  water  service,  and  approxi- 
mately $32  per  year  for  theh-  sanitary 
sewer  service,  with  sewage  treatment 
plants  with  a  high  degree  of  secondary 
treatment. 
In  this  bill  the  statement  is  made: 
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Tax  and  otber  flnancUl  resources  cuire^ 
-l.iij^i«  to  local  govemmentB  are  being 
ILTS^eySul^eU^^  capacity  to  provide 
"STwiununlty  faculties. 

T  Ao  beUeve  the  programs  which  this 
Jui  Sd  which  this  congress  haa 
^  to  give  States,  counties  and  our 
'^^  HtiM  the  help  that  is  needed. 
?SiSfore  ^e  do  not  need  100-percent 
JJSS*^^  to  get  this  country  further 

^fw'S^d  say  this,  that  tod»y  the  EPA  is 
nialdng  grants  for  sanitary  sewage  treat- 
SeS^lants.  for  the  construcUon  of  m- 
SSpSriU^  which  feed  the  samtary 
SSTtreatment  plants,  a^d  the  fa^ 
SX  matter  is  that  all  this  bill  is  do- 
l!!Lid  let  me  repeat  thls-is  adding 
^er  of  Federal  grants  upon  layer  of 
pSera^  grants  for  precisely  the  same 
pSSi.^d  endangering  the  financial 
rtructiie  of  this  great  country  of  ours, 
ai  I  urge  that  this  bill  today  will  be 

^''Se^CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tiie  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired 

T  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point'  of  order   that  a  quorum  is  not 

^"SfcHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count 
ai»venty-f  our  Members  are  present,  not 
a  oSoSm.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  f aUed  to  answer  to  their 
names :  „„„ , 

[RoU  No.   270' 


f  ered  an  amendment  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  to  increase  the  a«>teprl»tlcn  by 
an  additioaial  $860  mUUoga  to  bring  the 
appropriations  for  sewerage  facilities  up 
to  the  |1  billion  auttacfflzcd  by  the  1970 

ftCtf 

During  the  course  of  debate,  the  gm- 
tleman  from  MisslMlppl  (Mr.  WHrmwi 
opposed  the  amendment  and  suggested 
that  there  is  $700  million  In  backlog 
funds,  as  he  put  it,  now  available  for 
sewerage  facilities. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  the  minority  leader, 
made  the  point  and  the  matter  was  fi- 
nally resolved  that  there  is  $800  million 
in  appropriated  backlog  funds  for  fiscal 
year    1972    which    was   then    about    to 

expire.  „  -- 

Then  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon)  ,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  AppropriatioQs,  took  the  fioor  and 
spoke  in  oppositiOTi  to  the  amendment, 
and  in  his  words  said : 

But  with  a  total  in  excess  of  9600  mU- 
llon  stlU  available  in  tha  over&U.  It  Juat 
sroms  almoat  lrr«ponBU>le.  with  aU  due  re- 
spect, to  consider  adding  WW  mUllon  to 
that  at  this  time-  ^  ^,   . 

This  would  Indicate  that  the  House  thlnis 
money  grows  on  trees.  It  would  Indicate 
that  we  are  not  aware  that  those  huge 
amounts  of  uncommitted  funds  are  avaU- 
able. 


PodeU 

PoweU 
Pryor.  Ark. 
Randall 
Rhodes 


Aboures*  Pulton 

Anderson,  Gallagher 

Xenn  Garmatz 

Xahiey  Goldwater 

Xton  iTnt^n.Wash.  Sooney  N.Y. 

Bltta°k  H6bert  Rosenthal 

Kd  Jones,  Tenn,  Ryan 

l^w  Lennon  Scheuer 

Brwjmfleld  Long.  La.  |?'^^^^i°8 

Carey.  N.Y.  McClure  Shipley 

Ceuer  McEwen  Spence 

CT^rl  MUler.  Calif.  Springer 

Davis.  Ga.  MUla.  Ark.  Slelger.Ariz. 

DlngeU  Mosher  Stuctey 

B^^y  Murphy.  N.Y.      Thompson,  N  J 

Bdmokdson        Obey  Z^^^f 

Evlna.  Tenn.       Passman  Wiggins 

Fiynt  Pepper 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr.  SisK,  Chairman  of  the  Conunittee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that   Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H  R.  13853,  and  finding  Itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
caUed,  when  374  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resmned  its  sitting. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Wylie  ) . 

Mr.  WYLIE,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  bill  Just  as  I  rose  in 
opposition  to  a  similar  bill  on  Septem- 
ber 10,  1970. 

This  bill,  in  my  Judgment,  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  authorization  and  appro- 
priation process.  Two  years  ago  we 
passed  a  bill  which  authorized  $1  billion 
addition  for  sewerage  facilities.  On  April 
26  of  this  year  1972,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens)  who  was  the 
sponsor  of  that  authorization  bill,  of- 


And  therefore  he  opposed  the  amend- 

The   gentleman   from   Georgia    <Mr. 
Stephens)     who    offered    the    amend- 
ment, could  not  get  20  people  to  stand  up 
for  a  teller  vote  on  that  occasion.  I  know 
this  is  a  little  different  situation  today  In 
that  this  is  an  authorization,  but  already 
this  House  has  passed  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Amendments  of  1972  and 
the  bill  Is  pending  In  conference  which 
would  authorize  $5  billion  for  sewage 
treatment  facilities  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
We  have  passed  a  revenue-sharing  meas- 
ure which  would  authorize  $3.5  billion 
for  sewage  treatment  facilities  for  fiscal 
year  1973,  a  total  of  $8.5  billion.  Now  we 
are  in  the  process  of  authorizing  an  ad- 
ditional $5  billion.  Where  In  heaven's 
name  is  all  this  money  coming  from,  and 
why  are  not  we  using  the  money  that  has 
already    been    appropriated   under   the 
previous  authorizations? 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  bill  today.  It  would  penalize 
the  cities  which  have  been  responsible 
and  which  have  issued  general  revenue 
bonds,  such  as  the  city  of  Columbus, 
which  I  represent,  and  which  have  fi- 
nanced new  sewage  treatment  facilities 
on  a  50-50  basis,  and  with  municipal 
bonds,  as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Williams)  pointed  out, 
which  are  tax  free. 

If  the  money  is  authorized  and  appro- 
priated under  this  type  of  operation  with 
a  100-percent  Federal  grant,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  have  to  borrow 
the  money,  and  it  wfil  have  to  pay  in- 
terest on  it.  It  Just  is  not  fiscally  re- 
sponsible.  It  is  not  good  financing. 

The  EJleged  purpose  of  this  proposal 
is  to  provide  adequate  Federal  funding 
for  local  water  and  sewer  projects,  pro- 
vide a  modicum  of  fiscal  relief  to  com- 
munities, and  reduce  the  imemployment 
rate.    Now    these,    indeed,    are   worthy 


causes  for  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
poTBue.  Witii  the  prospect  that  aup- 
partess  of  this  bill  will  be  able  to  an- 
nounce a  $6  billion  increase  In  public 
works  construction  spending  during  an 
election  year,  the  measure's  attractive- 
ness becomes  all  the  more  appareq^. 
After  all,  who  can  be  callous  enough  to 
be  against  clean  wator  and  jobs  in  a  year 
when  he  must  face  his  constituents  at 
the  ballot  box. 

I  would  like  to  strongly  sxiggest,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  another  side  to  this 
proposal  tiiat  warrants  most  serio\»s  con- 
sideration   and    debate.    Now    no    one 
doubts  that  there  is  a  genuine  need  for 
improved  basic  public  works  in  the  area 
of  water  and  sewer  systems.  This  is  the 
logical  result  of  population  growth  and 
the   new    public   demand   for   environ- 
mental restoration.  The  fact  that  the  un- 
employment rate  could  stand  a  further 
reduction  is  also  not  in  question.  The 
difficulties  wliich  the  approach  envtsions 
in  this  bill  is  that  it  attempts  to  deal 
with  problems  already  provided  for  in 
legislation  which  has  passed  the  House. 
It  would  authorize  $5  bfllion  in  Fed- 
eral water  and  sewer  system  grants  of 
up  to  100  percent  of  the  local  cost.  This 
would   overlap   the   program  currently 
pending  In  two  bills  passed  by  the  House. 
The  water  pollution  control  amend- 
ments envisioned  a  system  of  reasonable 
user  charges  to  help  finance  a  facility. 
Local  governmental  authority  can  bor- 
row money  to  match  the  EPA  grant  by 
the  issuance  of  nontaxable  Interest  rate 
bonds.  This  allows  municipalities  to  bor- 
row money  at  lower  rates  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government  because  the  interest  on 
Federal  paper  is  taxable. 

The  $5  billion  authorized  in  HJl.  13853 
will  for  practical  purposes  be  money  bor- 
rowed by  the  Federal  Government  oper- 
ating on  a  budget  already  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  red.  Users  fees  and  a  munid- 
paUties  shire  coupled  with  on  EPA  grant 
is  certainly  a  reasonable  approach  to  fi- 
nance these  needed  public  works  which 
envisions  that  all  parties  concerned  will 
pay  their  fair  share. 

in  addition  to  the  $18  billion  author- 
ized   in    the    water    ptrflution    control 
amendments,  the  House  passed  State  and 
local     fiscal     amendments     acts — ^local 
government  high  priorities  exjjendlture 
trust  fund — ^provides  $3.5  billion  that  can 
be  used  for  sewage  treatment  and  collec- 
tion systems.  The  revenue  sharing  bill 
also  provides  $1.5  billion  for  State  gov- 
ernments on  a  no  strings  attached  basis 
that  could  be  used  for  water  and  sewer 
projects  if  a  State  so  desired.  In  total,  the 
House  this  year  haa  already  authorized 
$23  billion  tiiat  could  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses envisioned  in  the  bill  btffore  us 
today.  In  1971  the  total  expenditures  from 
all  sources  for  water  and  sewer  construc- 
tion amounted  to  only  $2.oe  billion.  The 
funds  already  authorized  by  the  House 
this  year  obvioudy  exE»ed  last  year's 
water  and  sewer  funding  levels  by  $21  bil- 
lion- We  must  remember  that  these  funds 
in  this  bill  are  Federal  dollars  only  and 
that  under  eodstln*  and  new  Federal  pol- 
hitlan  program*  Pwlera^  doUars  wlU  be 
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augmented  from  other  sources  The  two 
bllla  already  passed  will  provide  an  eco- 
nomic stimulant  far  beyond  that  envi- 
sioned by  this  bill  and  do  it  In  a  maimer 
that  will  be  less  burdensome  as  f  tu-  as  our 
national  debt  is  concerned. 

If  I  may  be  perfectly  candid,  this  bill 
appears  to  be  an  effort  by  the  majority 
party  to  further  unbalance  the  budget, 
create  duplicate  Federal  fionctions.  and 
place  the  administration  in  the  undesir- 
able position  of  being  against  sewage 
treatment  plants  and  for  pollution.  But 
one  can  expect  such  tactics  in  an  election 
year.  I  ask  that  you  vote  responsibly 
against  this  bUl. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  McKiNNiYi. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
unemployment  In  my  district.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  grinding  problems  of  my  par- 
ticular congressional  office.  I  also  have 
the  same  battles  that  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  do  for  water  and  sewer 
grants.  They  also  are  one  of  our  largest 
problems,  and  we  are  told  that  this  bill 
will  be  the  be-all  and  end-all  for  these 
problems  across  America. 

Let  us  look  at  the  truth.  Nobody  would 
like  to  do  more  about  unemployment 
than  I  would,  but  what  are  the  facts  of 
this  particular  bill.  We  are  proposing 
that  we  put  into  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  body  of  the  executive 
branch  $5  billion  when  they  have  up  to 
this  point  under  the  702  program  been 
administering  $200  million— per  year. 

The  present  lag  time  of  one  sewer 
project  going  through  HUD  is  anywhere 
from  8  to  18  months,  so  that  to  say  to  the 
American  people  this  particular  project 
is  going  to  supply  Instantaneous  jobs  has 
got  to  be  the  ludicrous,  usual  political 
cry  of  a  political  year,  where  we  promise 
the  people  of  this  country  something  and 
in  effect  give  them  nothing.  It  Is  the  old 
principle  of  this  particular  body  and  the 
opposition  party  of  holding  up  the  plum 
and  when  someone  goes  to  reach  for  it 
he  finds  it  is  not  there. 

Now  we  are  told  about  the  tremendous 
backlog  of  need.  We  are  told  It  Ls  almost 
$12  billion.  Let  us  analyze  that  Just  a 
little  bit.  Under  the  702  program  of  HUD, 
$4.7  billion  worth  of  projects  did  not 
meet  the  guidelines  and  were  automati- 
cally turned  down.  Then  $2.8  blUlon 
worth  of  projects  were  withdrawn  from 
those  who  had  put  them  in.  This  leaves 
us  with  In  effect  a  backlog  of  $1  billion. 

So.  la  there  a  need?  Yes.  But  what  does 
this  bill  do?  This  bill  adds  to  the  dupli- 
cation of  programs  which  this  Congress 
has  passed.  If  the  need  is  so  great  where 
are  the  conference  reports?  That  Is 
known  only  to  those  In  conference,  we 
still  cannot  bring  them  forth  on  this 
floor. 

We  have  sat  with  the  EPA  legislation 
In  conference.  If  there  Is  a  desperate 
need  for  this  type  of  program,  then  why 
has  it  not  come  back  to  us  to  be  seen? 

Let  us  go  back  and  look  at  the  fact 
that  they  claim  that  it  will  alleviate  un- 
employment if  we  pass  this  particular 
bin.  We  are  proposing  pouring  $5  billion 
which  we  do  not  have,  on  top  of  $13  bil- 
lion in  the  SPA  bill,  on  top  of  $5  billion 
\n  revenue  sharing,  and  we  propose  to 


pour  this  $5  billion  into  one  of  the  most 
specialized  Industries  in  the  United 
States. 

It  does  not  take  a  genius  nor  even  a 
contractor  to  look  at  the  facts  and  fig- 
ures and  realize  that  there  is  no  possible 
way  that  this  Industry  could  absorb  this 
money  over  the  next  3  years,  if  It  tried 
with  every  single  aspect  of  its  present 
production.  To  turn  around  and  say  in 
this  highly  unionized,  highly  specialized 
business  that  we  are  going  to  give  em- 
ployment to  the  people  who  need  em- 
ployment is  to  lie  to  the  American  peo- 
ple about  the  pragmatics  of  what  Is  going 
to  actually  happen. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  we  would 
do  to  the  executive  branch.  How  is  it 
possible  we  could  expect  HUD,  which 
caimot  effectively  process  today  the 
sewer  grants  In  front  of  it,  to  process  $5 
billion  more  with  any  type  accuracy  or 
any  type  fairness? 

We  know  if  we  command  them  with 
this  legislation,  they  will  take  the  first 
in  and  sign  it  and  accept  it,  and  there 
will  be  no  fairness  and  no  priorities  and 
no  justice  in  the  way  the  money  Is  spent. 

How  do  we  know  this?  First  of  all,  let 
us  look  at  the  testimony.  The  testimony  Is 
very  Interesting  in  this  matter  because 
never  were  we  allowed  to  hear  anyone 
who  was  in  an  adversary  position  against 
this  bill  and  never  were  we  allowed  to 
hear  anybody  who  administers  this  type 
program.  But  we  did  hear  from  one  gen- 
tleman who  appeared  before  our  commit- 
tee whose  testimony  was  very  damaging. 
He  said  his  city  was  going  ahead  with  a 
program,  but  if  this  bill  went  through 
with  100-percent  Federal  financing,  he 
said  what  he  woiild  do,  of  course,  Is  re- 
submit for  100-percent  financing,  thereby 
pointing  out  his  city  was  going  to  be 
putting  the  full  load  on  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  whereas  other  cities  through- 
out the  districts  of  other  Members  and 
throughout  my  district  are  canylng  their 
own  part  of  the  load. 

I  think  the  problem  we  are  facing  is 
very  simple.  It  sounds  great  and.  boy,  in 
an  election  year  it  must  be  nice  to  be 
able  to  go  back  and  say  we  are  for  moth- 
erhood, pe«u:e,  and  for  sewers  and  for 
pure  water,  but  I  think  the  people  must 
be  sick  and  tired  of  having  this  body  In 
particular  hold  up  these  bills,  promising 
everything  but  not  building  the  machin- 
ery necessary  to  truly  deliver.  I  think  it 
Is  time  CcHigress  realized  its  first  tnist  is 
to  the  taxpayers  and  their  pocketbooks 
and  not  to  congressional  political  prog- 
ress. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McE^NNEY  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  note  that  in  the  hear- 
ings there  are  pages  upon  pages  of  proj- 
ects listed  in  each  of  the  congressional 
districts.  Are  these  supposed  to  be  proj- 
ects that  would  be  funded  if  this  legisla- 
tion were  enacted  Into  law? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Those  projects  are 
meant  to  show  the  need  within  those  dis- 
tricts and  projects  that  could  be  financed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 


Mr.  SKUBITZ.  The  reason  I  asked  the 
question  is  that  I  looked  over  the  list  last 
night,  and  found  that  my  hometown  is 
listed  in  10  places.  After  calling  the 
agency  and  calling  my  hometown  today 
I  find  that  nine  of  these  projects  were 
withdrawn,  and  one  of  them  is  com- 
pleted. The  whole  table  Is  misleading. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  The  gentleman  is 
correct;  that  is  an  indication.  I  gave 
the  exact  figures,  that  $2.8  billion  have 
been  withdrawn  and  $4.7  billion  did  not 
fit  the  proper  criteria. 

It  Is  a  habit  of  towns  and  counties 
and  governmental  units  and  authorities 
to  put  In  a  duplicity  of  grant  requests. 
In  the  hope  that  one  of  them  will  go 
through  in  one  way  or  another. 

One  point  which  was  mentioned  is  that 
there  are  probably  more  than  18  different 
ways  in  which  one  may  apply  for  sewer 
grants  in  this  country,  and  this  adds 
to  the  confusion. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  As  to  the  other  projects 
in  my  district,  98  percent  would  not  qual- 
ify under  the  criteria  of  the  act. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut, 
if  he  will  yield  to  me.  I  yield  the  gentle- 
man 2  minutes.  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
a  question. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
most  of  these  projects,  or  a  large  number 
of  them,  were  withdrawn  because  they 
were  told  by  HUD  that  they  had  no  fu- 
ture, that  HUD  had  no  money  to  fund 
them,  and  they  might  just  as  well  not 
insist  on  them?  Not  only  did  HUD  in- 
duce people  to  withdraw  them,  but  they 
refused  to  accept  additional  projects  In 
many  regional  offices  of  HUD. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Some  were  with- 
drawn. I  believe  the  gentleman  has  one 
point  there. 

Some  were  withdrawn  for  that  reason, 
and  that  the  commimity  had  received,  per 
se,  over  its  share  in  the  region.  Some 
were  withdrawn  on  the  basis  that  the 
criteria  and  the  base  facts  for  the  appli- 
cation were  not  correct.  Some  were  with- 
drawn for  the  reason  that  the  region  for 
that  period  had  run  out  of  money. 

If  the  figures  are  checked  In  the  IBM 
runoff  which  is  produced  In  our  brochure. 
Members  will  see  that  many  communities 
have  the  same  project  listed  as  many  as 
five  or  six  times.  They  were  put  in  under 
various  aspects,  and  were  withdrawn 
for  different  reasons. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Is  the  gentlwnan  ac- 
quainted with  the  report  made  by  the 
League  of  Coimties  that  their  survey 
shows  needs  of  $33  billion  to  supply  all 
of  the  needs  of  the  people  wanting  water 
and  sewer  projects  in  the  country?  $33 
billion. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  have  read  the  re- 
port, and  if  we  had  the  time  I  would  have 
some  contention  with  some  of  their  state- 
ments. - 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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i4j.  McKINNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
_,.n  from  Kansas. 

"^  ffiUBTTZ.  AS  Is  shown  on  page 
gaTof  the  hearings.  I  call  attention  to 
S!  fLt  that  in  six  straight  Instances 
S^  nrfer  to  my  hometown,  to  the  same 
SSert  Ci  W^lnstance  they  list  Pitte- 
gjji  Kansas,  and  when  one  goes  to  the 
SSSipttonlt  is  talking  about  a  State 
luBDital,  Cowley.  ,  ,..-1-1 

^WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mln- 
n«ota  (Mr.  Prxnzil)  . 
^£r  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  repre- 
sent a  wholly  suburban  constituency.  Of 
Xthe  myriads  of  Federal  programs,  the 
ones  that  mean  the  most  to  my  constit- 
umcy  and  in  fact  the  only  ones  we  reaUy 
desperately  need,  are  sewer  and  water 
^Tts  Therefore.  I  will  strongly  sup- 
loii  any  reasonable  sewer  and  water 
program.  I  support  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey 'Mr.  WroNALL)  that  we  have  not  done 

'"uSortunately,  HJl.  13853,  the  Emer- 
gency Community  Facilities  and  Pubhc 
Investment  Act  of  1972,  is  altogether  un- 
reasonable. Therefore,  I  am  compelled  to 
vote  against  it  and  to  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

In  the  first  place,  this  bill  provides  for 
an  unbudgeted  sum  of  $5  billion  of  ex- 
penses to  fin  an  estimated  need  of  $2.1 
Ulllon  In  a  time  of  enormous  budget  def- 
icits. Worse,  It  provides  for  Immediate 
so-called  back  door  type  of  spending. 
Five  bUllan  dollars  more  would  have 
dreadful  Inflationary  oonsequoices.  The 
Ull  has  a  secondary  Inflationary  force. 
Since  it  would  provide  for  sm  Immediate 
expenditure  of  funds  In  an  area  where 
most  construction  resources  are  already 
programed,  it  could  not  help  but  bid  up 
the  cost  of  construction.  The  double 
force  only  increases  the  disastrous  Infla- 
tlcmary  effects  of  this  bill. 

Second,  the  bill  before  us  duplicates 
and  overlaps  many  existing  programs, 
and  is  therefore  not  necessarily  urgent 
for  our  consideration  at  this  time.  Sewer 
and  water  Is  of  such  a  high  priority  that 
the  Congress  has  a  responsibility,  even 
in  times  of  deficit,  to  help  provide  these 
services.  Impounding  of  sewer  and  water 
fund  cannot  be  tolerated. 

However.  H.R.  11896,  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Amendments  of  1972.  as 
passed  by  the  House,  provide  for  $18  bil- 
lion which  is  available  for  construction 
of  collection  systems  as  well  as  treat- 
ment plants  and  Interceptors.  These 
Brants,  which  could  go  up  to  75  percent, 
at  least  provide  a  little  initiative  rather 
than  the  100-percent  giveaway  programs 
under  the  bill  pending  before  us.  In  ad- 
dlUon,  HJl.  11896  carries  the  hacentlve 
that  requires  user  charges  and  the  appli- 
cation thereof  to  improvement  of  the 
system— a  feature  forgotten  in  this  bill. 
In  addition  to  the  funds  which  will  be 
svallable  under  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  there  are  at  least  two  dozen 
other  programs  of  Federal  assistance  ad- 
DolniBtered  through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Department  of  HUD,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  which  bear 


on  this  problem.  Overlapping  Jurisdiction 
causes  overlapping  programs  and  over- 
lapping spending. 

Third,  one  of  the  reasons  lor  promot- 
ing this  act  on  an  emergency  basis  Is  that 
It  will  relieve  unemployment.  The  heavy 
weight  of  thinking  by  this  country's  best 
economists  Is  that  public  works  programs 
such  as  this  one  are  the  slowest  to  have 
any  effect  at  all  on  unemployment.  Even 
if  the  funds  were  all  committed  Imme- 
diately, and  even  if  there  were  enough 
skilled  personnel  to  handle  these  jobs, 
it  would  be  years  before  these  projects 
would  be  In  high  gear.  Although  our 
economy  is  on  the  rise,  unemployment  Is 
still  a  problem.  However,  this  bill  Is  not 
an  effective  way  to  attack  imemployment. 
The  allegation  of  1,000,000  new  Jobs  Is 
the  wildest  kind  of  speculation.  For  the 
record,  imemplojrment  In  the  construc- 
tion industry  was  computed  at  613,000 
in  March,  but  has  declined  to  375,000  by 
Jime  of  this  year. 

Further,  none  of  us  has  any  way  of 
knowing  how  these  funds  are  going  to 
be  allocated.  Surely  the  supervising 
Dejjartment  of  HUD  does  not.  It  was  not 
even  Invited  to  the  single  hearing  the  bill 
received.  The  sewage  needs  are  in  the 
raplcfly  developing  suburban  areas.  This 
bill  would  put  them  in  low-income,  low- 
employment,  or  threatened  low-employ- 
ment areas  on  a  priority  basis.  There- 
fore, the  bin  seems  far  more  concerned 
with  unemployment,  in  which  area  it  will 
have  litUe  effect,  than  with  the  enhance- 
ment of  our  country's  threatened  en- 
vironment. 

Fifth,  the  published  record  of  hearings 
indicates  an  enormous  blackleg  of  un- 
filled projects.  Indeed  there  are  many. 
However,  the  record  of  hearings  shows 
exaggerated  figures  in  that  all  applica- 
tions  between   1966   and   1971   are   In- 
cluded, whether  they  are  still  pending, 
have  been  completed,  or  have  been  with- 
drawn. In  addition,  the  tables  furnished 
include  storm  drain  programs,  replace- 
ment facilities,  and  other  items  that  are 
less  than  emergency  In  nature.  All  the 
record  of  hearings  does  is  to  present  us  a 
fat  book  to  give  the  erroneous  impression 
that  the  committee  actually  studied  the 
program,  when  In  fact  It  did  not,  and  to 
present  an  exaggerated  view  of  urgency. 
Finally,  perhaps  the  worst  feature  of 
this  whole  bill  is  the  consideration  which 
it  got  in  committee.  We  will  probably 
spend  twice  as  much  time  on  this  floor 
with  this  bill  than  the  committee  spent 
in  its  confiideration.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Pftniring  and  Currency  Committee.  I 
miss  very  few  meetings.  I  missed  one 
meeting  at  which  all  of  the  witnesses  on 
this  bill  were  heard  and  at  which  the  bill 
was  marked  up  and  sent  to  the  floor.  I 
do  not  feel  so  badly  about  missing  the 
hearing,  because  I  am  Informed  that 
other  such  Important  people  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD,  who  would  be  charged 
with  administering  the  bill,  also  missed 
it.  He  wasn't  even  Invited.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  not  have  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  j-ield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  would  prefer  to  3^eld 
when  I  have  finished  with  my  statement. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gcntteman  will  yield  for  only  this  com- 
ment in  connection  with  the  Secretary 
of  HUD,  did  the  gentieman  say  he  was 
not  heard  in  the  committee? 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  TtiaA  is  correct. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  He  was  invited,  and  he 
was  out  of  town  the  day  he  was  supposed 
to  appear,  and  he  did  not  ask  to  come 
back.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  heard 
him  at  any  time,  and  we  will  hear  him 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentieman  from  Texas  for  his  con- 
tribution, and  I  am  very  much  reassured 
and  delighted  that  he  was  invited,  but 
actually  at  no  place  in  the  record  is  there 
anything  of  his  statement,  or  a  record 
of  his  letter. 

Nowhere  in  the  hearing  record,  nor 
the  committee  rejwrt.  Is  any  case  made 
for  the  total  $5  billion  amount,  nor  the 
time  frame  of  the  spending.  I  am  told 
that  the  actual  estimates  of  the  immedi- 
ate need  are  less  than  one-half  of  the 
amount  shown  in  this  bill.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  this  committee  de- 
termined that  it  was  absolutely  essential 
that  this  bill  come  to  the  floor  now.  As 
I  recall,  nearly  everj-  bill  that  comes  from 
this  committee  comes  as  an  emergency 
"of  the  highest  magnitude." 

The  eyes  of  the  country  are  upon  the 
Congress  and  its  procedures  and  its  de- 
liberations. Just  before  adjournment,  we 
accepted  in  this  House  a  Senate  amend- 
ment of  34  pages  and  billions  of  dollars 
of  consequences,  which  the  vast  majority 
of  us  had  never  seen.  Today  we  are  being 
asked  to  accept  act  of  the  largest  ex- 
penses of  money  that  this  country  has 
ever  approved,  with  1  day  of  hearings 
and  no  testimony  from  the  executive  de- 
partment which  will  be  responsible  for 
this  bill.  One  mi^t  say  with  some  justi- 
fication that  the  bill  has  at  least  a  slight 
odor  of  politics  on  It. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
affirm my  strong  commitment  for  pro- 
grams which  wUl  help  provide  sewer  and 
water  facilities  which  are  needed 
throufiiiout  this  country.  I  believe  that 
our  responsibility  is  covered  at  least  in 
the  Immediate  future  by  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Act  amendments  and  by  the  many 
other  Federal  programs  to  which  I  have 
already  referred.  The  bin  before  us.  B.B. 
13853,  is  inflationary,  ID -considered,  and 
Ineffective  in  combating  unemployment. 
It  cannot  do  what  Its  authors  say  It  is 
meant  to  do,  except  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  and  at  a  dreadful  expense,  which 
will  haevitably  be  laid  on  those  that  it 
seeks  to  help.  Its  false  promise  of  instant 
clean  water  and  an  instant  1  million 
jobs  are  part  of  the  "old  politics"  this 
country  seeks  now  to  abaiulon. 

I  Intend  to  vote  against  this  bill,  and 
I  urge  an  o<  my  coUeagoes  to  do  so,  too. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  *"iniit*w  to  the  gentieman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  AinmaoM) . 

Mr.  aSfDEaSOm  ot  nilnols.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  the  current  mmpalgn  season  has 
moved  Into  full  swing  dartng  the  last  2 
months  or  so.  a  great  range  and  variety 
of  public  concwns,  grievances  and  dis- 
satisfactions have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  those  of  us  which  have  been 
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f „,ct^  «.Hth  pftrrvine  out  the  wishes  pages.  I  found  that  more  than  25  percent  bmion  beyond  that  would  be  avaUalie 

«?  t^  «^SJt*  Bui^^i  tSt  Mme-  weJe  submitted  in  1866.  the  first  year  of  under  the  water  pollution  control  amend- 

or  the  e»«»f"'f  •  ^^J^™*  Y^c«  the  program,  and  that  over  54  percent  ments  and  the  revenue  sharing  bUL 

S  ^t  lSS*t^  S^  JStliid  w^re'^sSbmTt^d  pnor  to  1968.  Now  I  rec-  So  in  total,  you  are  talking  about  ah. 

^^^     V,  ^  J^^T^n^uTst^  out-  ognize  that  the  wheels  of  our  great  bu-  ing  the  level  of  spending  for  water  and 

widely  shared  o^cer^  have  s(^out^  «SSiaS^  turn  slowly,  but  It  hardly  sewer  line  construction  from  the  cumat 

^"''  '"n^n.'r^^^a??  bur^en  of  SJmi  uSlyTme  that  aU  theae  appli-  level  of  $2  bUlion  per  year  to  at  leStg 

T-'il^f.n^  wWcTS-s  ^^  u^n  the  cations  could  be  still  pending  after  6  billion,   and  possibly  more  during  tS 

taxation  which  '^^aown   upon  uie  coming  fiscal  year.  I  would  submit  th»t 

fT*«f  .^n'S^i^ri^e  D^tS^s  of  A  check  with  HUD  revealed  that,  in-  you  do  not  need  a  Ph.  D.  in  economlcsto 

^^  °    ?Ji^^?,?hlSv  to  S^vely  deed,  they  were  not.  The  table  submitted  understand  that  Increasing  the  level  of 

^^^'Tk  t^^oi^SS.  raige  ofSS-  by  the  committee  is  nothing  more  than  demand  on  an  industiy  by  200  percent  In 

deal  with  '^^  ^°^if«.oXntog^e  a  record  of  aU  the  appUcations  that  have  a  very  short  period  of  time  will  simply 

^Sfnn    iid^lS    a  fSg  St  de!  been  made  since  the  progran.  began,  and  drive  prices  right  through  the  celling, 

.^fp  fhP^rx^^m  ;ucc2^5f  our  cur-  ha*  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  And.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  forget 

'P  ti.  n^^^buSS^r^^  the  volume  of  active  applications  a*  of  June  about  the  severe  inflationary  problem  we 

[^"-r^hi^ToivS  of^Sation^^Si^  1972.  In  fact,  of  the  total  project  costs  have  on  our  hands  In  the  construction 

"^^neLr  no   much  of   Sie  weSclv  of  over  $12  bUlion  contained  in  that  table,  industry  already,  especially  the  special- 

to   consume  too   much   ol    tne   wecKiy  ^'^y  j/j^^j^j^  ^^.^  gtui  active.  The  others  ized  segment  of  which  performs  the  type 

^w?.,    T  r;,<,kP  thP.P  observations  because  iiave  been  disposed  of  as  foUows:  of  projects  proposed  to  be  funded  by  this 

T  fl°\  .T»v  hir  .ather  cSl^^^^  One  and  eight-t«nths  billion  dollars  bill.  Consider  these  facts:  during  the  1- 

L^^"^  ^r^  ^^c^rJnl^Zfl^rc^ns^-  were  for  projects  that  faU  outride  of  year  period  prior  to  the  imposition  of  the 

'^•^  wi^^no^iv  beUev?  tSt  we  w^d  HUDs  Jurisdiction  and  are  not  eligible  freeze  last  August  wage  rates  on  the  five 

»nLno.  the  Sbdiw  of  Ss  ^drc""n  for  funding  under  the  702  program;  $16  principal  crafts  employed  on  water  and 

n^rhoL^trv  aiS^e  thaTw?  w^^^^^  billion  have  been  withdrawn  voluntarily  sewer  projects  were  increasing  as  fol- 

So^e  '  pub^SnSSce^  th^wrsdom  by  the  local  submitting  parties    $0  bi  -  lows: 

.  if    »i^foi  «fflH9i«   If  we  were  to  an-  hon  have  been  rejected  by  the  Depart-  Percent 

of  Its  elected  offl£ia  ^^  ^^  dollar   mSsu^e  mSit  because  they  do  not  meet  the  eli-     Operating    engineers n 

S^rtl^t^SXcteJS^S;:  Sty  criteria  and  requirements  of  the    Carpen^rs    u 

s^mtoSS^JhSSrsof  conunitteehear-  program ;  $700  miUion  have  been  refeired  ^abo«rs    "i::::::::::::::::::::::: 

S^S''  K^a^s  in  which  the  only  four  to  other  more  appropriate  agencies  and     ^^^^^^    „ 

witnesSs  had  obviously  vested  interests  programs;  and  $2.7  billion  have  alreadj- 

nn  inr^asinH  the  level  of  funding  for  this  been  approved  for  funding.  Now  when  you  remember  that  aU  of 
S^^^Jf  Sitter  what  the  conse-  Thus  we  end  up  with  a  figure  regard-  these  crafts  are  highly  skilled,  except 
aue^c^  for  other  important  pubUc  pol-  ing  the  backlog  of  applications  Uiat  is  for  laborers,  and  that  it  takes  years  to 
?rv  ob^ecSves?  And  hearings  to  which  only  15  percent  of  that  claimed  by  the  significantly  expand  the  supply  of  crafts- 
1h»  aHministi^rina  aKencv  the  Depart-  committee.  One  can  certaii^lj-  understand  men— you  do  not  hire  journeymen  off  the 
mPnrofHousinK  and  Urban  Develop-  that  in  matters  like  these,  figures  are  not  stree^-and  when  you  recall  further  that 
mrnt  thAt  i«  to  be  charged  with  im-  always  precise  and  that  some  margin  of  ^-e  are  in  the  biggest  housing  boom  since 
DlemwiUM  an  unprecedented  crash  pro-  error  must  be  expected.  But  to  err  by  a  world  War  U,  you  can  come  to  only  one 
Sram  waTnot  cven  invited  to  testily?  factor  of  six,  to  claim  a  backlog  of  need  conclusion:  a  crash  program  of  the  van- 
Mr  c^irman.  DUtting  the  substanUve  that  does  not  even  remotely  approximate  gty  proposed  here  will  not  reduce  the  un- 
ci.r^tJoiiTa^e  and  with  aH  due  respect  tlie  tine  figure  is  disingenuous  at  best,  employment  roles:  it  will  merely  touch 
for  mv  Mte«med  eoUeagues  on  the  ma-  and.  at  worst,  borders  on  an  outright  at-  off  a  new.  devastating  round  of  wage  to- 
inritv  side  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  tempt  at  deliberate  deception.  Is  it  any  flation  in  the  construction  industry,  that 
Committee  I  must  say  that  never  in  my  wonder  that  public  opinion,  poll  after  jj^g  ciSC  or  any  other  stabilization 
years  in  c'oagreas— including  the  salad  poll,  reveals  that  Americans  do  not  trust  g^^^y  ^m  not  be  able  to  control,  and 
davs  of  L  B  J  's  famovM  automated  legls-  their  elected  officials?  that  will  put  more  construction  workers 
latJon  mill  during  the  89th-can  I  recaU  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  also  out  of  jobs  than  it  will  help, 
an  occasten  when  a  serious  noatter  has  claims  that  this  measure  w-ill  reduce  un-  ^^^  j  would  add.  the  problem  is  not 
been  treated  so  lightly,  so  cavalierly  by  a  employment  by  20  percent  That  is  Patent  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  During  the  year 
standing  committee  of  the  House.  Is  it  nonsense.  If  anything  it  will  incr^se  p^jor  to  the  freeze,  the  five  main  materi- 
any  weoder  that  oux  public  credibility  not  employment,  but  inflation  by -UF«r-  ^jg  ^ged  in  water  and  sewer  line  construe - 
has  eroded  to  the  vanishing  point?  cent.  -^^^  here  I  am  not  talktag  about  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^          ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  especially  dls-  general  lnflationar>  pressures  max  woui  a 

mayed  by  the  extravagant  and  mislead-  result  from  increasiiig  the  Federal  defi-  ary  pressures.                                 ^^^ 

ing  claims  made  by  the  committee  in  be-  cit  by  another  $5  billon   although  that                          4.3 

Sof  of  this  measure.  We  are  told  that  certainly  is  reason  In  Itself  for  skepticism     ^f^^^|f^  -_:":: 7.8 

toere  L  a  hiSebacklog  of  appUcations  about  this  bill ;  rather.  I  am  talking  about     gf/J,P*pip, ilJ 

for  the  HUD  702  water  and  aewer  pro-  the  devastating  effect  that  a  massive  ana     Lumber  - - - »*•' 

gram  amounting  to  more  than  $12  bil-  precipitous  increase  in  tWs  kind  of  ex-  r-hairman  the  slmnle  and  obvious 

boi   heloS^   to   achieved  national  but  the  installation  of  water  and  sewer  celeration  in  the  cost  of  instelling  such 

^1  Sf  e^ro^fn^l  resSJaUon  and  Une  facilities  is  a  highly  specialized  cori-  facilities.  A  special  water  and  sew^ 

enhancement  and  also  of  putting  almost  structlon  activity.  For  the  most  part,  it  price  index  developed  by  EPA  f or  aam 

2f  SrcSrof^^cu^ently   unem-  reauires  highly  skilled  labor-operating  pie,  shows  an  annual  rate  of  PJ^g; 

ployed  back  to  work.  Both  of  these  claims  engineers,  welders,  plumbers,  et  cetera,  crease  of  only  about  3  Percent  durtagtte 

S«  with^  Simdation.  You  are  not  Just  going  to  go  down  to  the  early  1960's.  But  in  response  to  gro^ 

in  order  to  raUdate  its  claim  regard-  local  unemployment  office  and  hire  the  demand  for  construction  o^/^f fJ^T 

ing  the  backlog  of  need,  the  committee  marginally  skiUed  unemployed.  ties  in  the  late  1960  s,  the  ra^  of  inne^ 

rZrlnted  in  thf  otherwise  meager  record  in  fact,  in  1971  the  total  amount  of  ex-  rose  to  8.5  Pf,<;^,^t  J^^f^',  ^JJ^ 

of  Its  hearing  a  900-page  table  listing  penditures  from  all  sources  for  water  and  year— during  1971— the  rate  of  mcrease 

aopUcatlons  for  the  702  program.  Ap-  sewer  line  construction  amounted  to  only  rose  still  further  to  11.5  percent, 

parently  the  massive  character  of  this  $2.1  bllUon.  Yet.  in  this  bill,  we  are  pro-  Thus,  in  light  of  th^se  trends.  MflB 

document  Is  supposed  to  establish  the  posing  to  spend  at  least  $3.3  billion  more  light  of  the  fact  the  EPA  has  tes^ea 

case  without  any  further  analysis  or  In-  for  this  purpose  in  the  coming  fiscal  before  the  Public  Works  Committee  tja^ 

terpretaUon.  But  Just  In  looking  through  year.  and.  as  a  number  of  my  coUeagues  the  maximum  annual  gro^'^^;!;  ZI 

the  83  appUcations  listed  on  the  first  10  have  pointed  out,  probably  a  couple  of  segment  of  the  construction  inausiry  - 
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.olved  in  these  projects  Is  only  25  per- 
!ftntr-in  light  of  that,  can  anyone  deny 
Sit  a  200-percent  increase  in  expendi- 
tures will  send  prices  spiralling  upward 
in  a  runaway  fashion? 

Mr  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
return  to  the  point  on  which  I  began. 
^  approving  this  hasUly  conceived  and 
D^tically  moUvated  piece  of  legislation, 
Vm  are  not  going  to  enhance  public  con- 
fidence in  the  wisdom  of  this  body  or  in 
the  effectiveness  of  government;  you  are 
not  going  to  answer  the  rising  chorus  of 
compaints  about  taxes  because  this 
measure  will  only  hasten  the  day  when 
we  have  to  rau^e  Federal  taxes  to  meet 
our  commitments;  you  are  not  going  to 
put  the  unemployed  back  to  work;  and 
jou  certainly  are  not  going  to  ease  pubhc 
concern  about  inflation. 

No  you  are  going  to  do  the  opposite: 
vou  are  going  to  make  one  more  promise 
that  cannot  possibly  be  fulfUled  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner;  you  are  gomg  to  re- 
kindle the  fires  of  inflation  Just  at  the 
point  at  which  we  are  beginning  to  get 
those  pressures  under  control;  and  you 
are  gomg  to  add  Just  one  more  layer  and 
complication  to  our  already  tengled  sys- 
tem of  Federal  aid.  This  is  a  terrible  piece 
of  legislation  and  it  should  be  sent  right 
back  to  the  committee  with  the  same  dis- 
patch by  which  it  was  heard,  marked  up 
and  reported  out. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  now 
jield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn >. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  my  taking  these  3  minutes  is 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
that  this  bill  does  not  restrict  its  pur- 
poses to  water  and  sewer  facilities.  We 
have  given  all  ol  our  attention  during 
debate  up  to  the  water  and  sewer  facil- 
ities provisions  of  the  bill  as  though  this 
bill  is  strictly  to  go  out  and  clean  up  the 
waterways  and  to  assist  in  the  construc- 
tion of  sewage  facilities. 

Let  me  call  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  that  this  bill  is  really  a  very  broad 
and  a  ver>'  loosely  dravim  bill.  It  contains 
two  additional  purposes  for  which  grants 
can  be  made,  the  first  being  based  upon 
water  and  sewer  facilities;  and  the  sec- 
ond being  to  construct  neighborhood 
facihties  needed  to  enable  the  local 
governments  to  carry  on  programs  of 
necessar>-  social  services. 

How  loose  a  piece  of  legislation  can  we 
be  dreaming  of  to  say  that  we  are  going 
to  allow  local  communities  to  construct 
neighborhood  facilities  for  necessary 
"social  services"?  What  is  a  "social 
service"?  It  Is  stated  over  here  on  the 
next  page.  The  Secretary  must  deter- 
niine  that  such  neighborhood  faciUty  is: 
( 1 1  Necessary  for  carrying  out  a  program 
01  health,  recreational,  social,  or  slnUlar 
community  service — Including  a  community 
action  program  approved  under  tlUe  II  of 
tee  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

I  just  saw  on  the  wire  service  that  a 
request  is  being  made  in  California  for 
a  General  Accounting  Office  audit  of  the 
Illegal  activities  in  the  Equal  Opportu- 
nity Agency  in  that  State.  So  it  is  not 
enough  that  we  find  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  Is  being  abused  In  States 
under  its  own  provisions  of  the  law  and 
under  its  own  authorizations,  but  now 
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we  are  about  to  come  in  under  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  and  give 
them  some  little  additional  money  for 
waste  purposes.  We  do  not  even  define 
what  needs  should  exist  in  a  community 
before  such  recreational  or  socisd  pro- 
grams are  Initiated.  What  is  a  recrea- 
tional need?  Maybe  they  can  even  buy 
land  for  a  teeter-totter  court. 

But  let  us  go  on.  They  would  have  a 
provision  whereby  they  could  acquire 
in  a  plarmed  and  orderly  fashion  land  to 
be  utilized  in  the  future  for  pubhc  prop- 
erties. Surely  no  one  is  going  to  argue 
that  land  acquisition  is  going  to  contrib- 
ute to  job  employment  in  this  country. 
Yet  in  this  bill  we  could  take  all  $5  bil- 
lion and  spend  money  to  buy  land  which 
could  just  lie  fallow  for  the  next  5  or 
10  years,  and  nobody  can  contend  that 
wlU  increase  employment  in  this  coim- 
try  one  iota. 

I  am  glEwl  we  have  had  this  3  hours 
of  debate.  It  has  elucidated  for  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  how  poorly  drawn  this 
piece  of  legislation  is.  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  vote  down  tiiis  bill. 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skxtbitz). 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  <  Mr.  Anoerson  i 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Frinzel  )  have  certainly  presented  a  very 
persuasive  case  against  this  legislation. 
I  voted  for  the  accelerated  pubhc 
works  bill  on  April  22.  I  also  supported 
the  conference  report  on  June  15.  1971. 
but  as  much  as  I  want  to  help  the  cities 
and  the  rural  areas  of  this  country  de- 
velop their  sewage  disposal  needs  and 
meet  their  water  problems,  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  support  this  legislation 
I  intend  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pending  bill,  mis- 
labeled the  Emergency  Community  Fa- 
cihties and  Public  Investment  Act  of 
1972  is  fiscally  irresponsible,  is  mislead- 
ing, and  is  a  snare  and  delusion  to  the 
communities  it  purports  to  help. 

If  the  opportunity  is  afforded  me,  I 
shall  vote  for  the  amendment  that  would 
prohibit  suiy  appropriations  of  funds 
under  this  authorization  unless  the 
fiscal  years  budget  is  below  $20  billion. 
Thereafter,  I  shall  vote  against  this 
biU  on  final  psissage. 

I  beUeve,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  a^J- 
propriate  that  we  consider  the  peitinent 
facts  that  surroimd  this  travesty  of  leg- 
islation before  us. 

Consider  first  that  a  bill  proposing  $5 
billion  in  authorizations  is  brought  before 
us  after  1  day  of  hearing;  I  repeat  a 
single  day  of  testimony.  Pour  witnesses 
appeared,  all  of  whom  have  more  than  a 
cursory  interest  in  more  and  more  Fed- 
eral spending.  More  important,  no  ad- 
ministration witness  was  called  includ- 
ing none  from  HUD,  the  agency  charged 
with  administering  the  measure  if  it 
were  to  be  enacted.  In  my  10  years  as  a 
Member.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  more  outrageous,  a  more  cava- 
lier, a  more  arrogant  method  of  legislat- 
ing. 

Of  course,  it  is  clear  why  HUD  repre- 
sentatives were  not  jsermitted  to  testify. 
The  agency  vigorouslj'  opposes  the  meas- 


ure, pointing  to  a  Presidential  veto  of  a 
similar  make-work  legislative  program 
last  year  and  noting  that  the  conditions 
that  did  not  Justify  last  year's  measure, 
even  less  so  Justify  this  proposed  boon- 
doggle this  year. 

But  the  committee  did  not  hesitate  to 
insert  into  its  report  recommending  the 
bill  a  vast  computer  printout  it  obtained 
from  HUD  listing  thousands  of  pur- 
ported projects  throughout  the  country 
on  file  with  HUD.  The  purpose  seemed  to 
be  to  confuse  Members  of  this  body,  to 
agitate  them  in  the  belief  that  in  each 
congressional  district  exists  large  num- 
b3rs  of  projects  now  pending  that  ur- 
gijntly  require  fundhag.  The  committee's 
report  fails  to  explain  tha*  the  HUD 
computer  printout  is  cumulative,  covers 
projects  that  have  been  completed,  in- 
cludes scores  of  other  projects  that  have 
been  withdrawn,  and  as  used  in  the  re- 
port is  completely  misleading  to  Mem- 
bers who  are  n  )t  on  the  committee  and 
who  do  not  have  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  details. 

In  the  few  hours  available  to  me  since 
the  bill  was  scheduled,  I  made  a  quick 
check  in  my  Fifth  Kansas  District.  Sim- 
ply by  way  of  example,  six  different  ap- 
plications are  listed  for  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burg, my  hometown.  Yet  all  are  part  of 
a  single  project  and  all  were  withdrawn 
in  1966.  6  years  ago.  Another  example 
lists  two  applications  for  Ark  City  but 
these  covered  a  single  project  and  were 
withdrawn  in  1967.  The  committee  re- 
port shows  the  city  of  Wlnfleld  with  the 
single  largest  project  totaling  sUghtly 
over  $5  million  but  that  project  was  com- 
pleted in  September  of  last  year  and  has 
been  closed  out. 

And  Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  the 
standards  by  which  projects  would  lie 
eligible  for  aid  under  this  bill?  Since  its 
purported  purpose  is  to  relieve  unem- 
ployment, It  applies  the  eUgiblllty  stand- 
ards set  forth  In  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  What  are  those  stand- 
ards? 

Why  simply  that  unemployment  levels 
must  be  at  least  50  percent  above  the  na- 
tional average  for  1  year,  or  75  percent 
above  the  nationsd  level  for  2  years,  or 
100  percent  above  the  national  level  for 
3  years.  Under  those  standards,  I  doubt 
that  1  percent  of  the  communities  in  my 
congressional  district  would  qualify  for 
a  grant  under  this  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  would  dupli- 
cate the  authorizations  already  made  In 
whole  or  part  by  at  least  five  other  meas- 
ures that  provide  funding  for  the  same 
kind  of  projects,  three  of  which  are  law 
and  two  of  which  this  House  already  has 
passed.  The  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  itself,  as  we  know  from  the 
distorted  computer  printout  before  us, 
handles  such  projects.  The  Federal  Hous- 
ing Act  and  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Act  both  provide  funds  for 
water  and  sewer  projects.  The  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  which  we 
passed  last  March,  provides  for  some  $24 
billion  to  be  spent  over  a  period  of  3  years 
for  sewage  cleanups.  More  recently  we 
passed  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act.  strongly 
supported  by  city  and  State  goverrunents 
as  a  potential  bonanza  to  help  fund  such 
local  projects. 
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Moreover,  in  all  of  these  cases,  the  laws 
require  sharing  of  costs  ranging  from  SO- 
SO  to  60-40.  In  the  pending  measure 
grants  up  to  100  percent  are  possible. 
What  Is  the  justice  and  equity  to  those 
communities  that  have  already  bonded 
themselves  for  substantial  indebtedness 
for  matching  grants?  Shall  we  now  go 
back  and  provide  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment make  good  their  payments  so 
that  they  shall  not  have  been  discrimi- 
nated against? 

No  funds  have  been  budgeted  for  this 
$5  billion  proposal  before  us.  This 
means  that  we  would  add  to  the  current 
deficit  and  to  our  raountmg  Federal  debt 

What  is  proposed  here  is  the  height 
of  fiscal  irresponsibility.  It  is  a  political 
ploy  pure  and  simple,  designed  to  embar- 
rass those  who  would  oppose  it.  It  is  a 
move  by  the  opposition  party  to  appeal 
to  the  unemployed  as  their  .saviours  when 
indeed  the  employment  it  would  bring 
about  would  be  largely  to  skUled  crafts 
whose  members  are  already  fully  em- 
ployed. The  net  effect  would  be  to  create 
a  further  upward  spiral  in  wages  with- 
out benefit  to  those  unemployed  who 
need  work  most. 

Most  importantly.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
Ls  wrong  because  it  makes  a  mockery 
of  what  we  do  here.  We  have  wit- 
nessed a  year  m  which  we  had  a  huge 
budget  deficit  and  we  are  nearing  the 
end  of  another  year  with  perhaps  up- 
wards of  a  $30  bmion  deficit  We  have  a 
$450  billion  debt  and  more  piling 
up.  It  is  indefensible  to  ignore  these 
grave  fiscal  facts  simply  for  political 
purposes.  We  must  reject  an>-  such  move 
to  hold  us  hastage  for  campaign  maneu- 
vering. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
a  sagging  economj'  and  backlog  of  sorely 
needed  public  facilities  make  the  Emer- 
gency Community  Facilities  and  Public 
Investment  Act  of  1972  imperative.  Its 
$5  billion  authorization  will  generate  an 
estimated  500,000  jobs  while  providing 
depressed  areas  with  adequate  sewer  and 
water  facilities  commensurate  with  to- 
day s  ecological  standards. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  I  have  sponsored  and  will  con- 
tinue to  sponsor  such  legislation  as  will 
bring  Federal  money  into  our  commu- 
nities creating  both  employment  and  in- 
dustry Presently,  I  am  the  sponsor  of 
two  bills  that  aid  local  governments 
caught  in  economic  crises:  The  Eco- 
nomic Disaster  Assistance  Act  and  the 
accelerated  public  works  program.  These 
bills  are  presently  before  the  Public 
Works  Committee  for  final  considera- 
tion. The  Economic  I>isaster  Assistance 
Act  can  provide  an  input  of  $1  25  billion 
to  regions  of  economic  disaster.  The  ac- 
celerated public  works  program  au- 
thorizes an  additional  $475  million  for 
special  impact  areas  of  great  economic 
need.  The  Economic  Disaster  Assistance 
Act  and  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  in  combination  with  the  Emer- 
gency Community  Facilities  and  Public 
Investment  Act  of  1972,  I  believe,  is  vital 
legislation  that  aids  our  failing  commu- 
nities and  must  be  supported. 

Meeting  the  acute  need  of  adequate 
sewer  and  water  facilities  Is  crucial  to 
community  expansion  and  economic  de- 
velopment.    The     National     League     of 


Cities,  on  the  basl^  of  a  recent  survey, 
estimates  that  a  total  of  $33  to  $37  billion 
will  be  needed  for  .sewage  treatment  fa- 
cilities alone  m  communities  throughout 
the  Nation  during  the  period  from  1971- 
78.  The  24th  Congressional  District  alone 
at  this  time  has  42  applicatiorus  for  sewer 
and  water  grants  and  !oai..^  before  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  an  aggregate  amount  of 
$73  million  total  cost  The  following  data 
will  list  the  applicants  bv  area  and 
amount  requested 

Appendix 

(The  following  material  was  submitted  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  Inclusion  In  the  record    i 

DEPABTMEXT   OF    HOUSING    AND    URBAN    DFVK.OP- 
MIN  r,    WATER   AND   SIWER   PROJECT   DIRECTORT 

The  Project  Directory  Is  prepared  by  State 
within  HtJD  Regions  listing  all  projects  In 
numerical  sequence.  The  page  heading  in- 
cludes Region  Code  (0  tbrougb  9  with  0 
equal  to  10 1 ;  State  Code,  and  State  name. 
Coluni-i  headings  arid  definition  description 

Project  Number:  Project  Numbers  as- 
signed to  Application/ Project  after  Jurisdlc- 
i;oi»ai  accepiance  by  HUD. 

I.A.  Number:  Preliminary  Project  Control 
Nunnber  assigned  prior  to  ■Jurisdictional  ac- 
ceptance." 

Congressional  Districts :  The  Congressional 
District  Code(s)  related  to  the  Project  loca- 
tions. 

Name  of  Applicant :  Self  Explanatory — Also 
includes  applicant  address,  i.e.  City  and 
County  names. 

City-Locatlon-County:  Project  Loca- 
tlon(s).  City  and  County  names. 

Pop:  Population  Code — (see  codes  In  re- 
porting procedures) . 

T\-pe  Faculty:  Type  of  Facility  Code  con- 
.^Istlng  of  four  (4)  numeric  digits  that  de- 
scribe the  facility  or  facilities  to  be  developed 
by  Che  project. 

Inquiry  (Inq)  :  Date  (Month,  Day,  Yean 
Inquiry  received. 

Pre-Conf :  Disregard — No  longer  used. 

Appl.  (Apl)  :  Date  Pull  Application  re- 
ceived. 

Fr  Made  (Fr)  :  Date  I»und  Reservation 
made. 

Apprtiv  (Apr):  Date  of  Approval — Public 
Annoui^cement. 

Agree     ^Ag^) 
-Signed. 

C-Start  (CS)  :  Date  of  Construction  Start. 

C  Comp  (CC)  :  Date  of  Construction  Com- 
pletion 

CL-Out    (CL) 
Completed. 

Grant :  Federal  Orant  Amount — Current/ 
Net  Amt. 

Loan  Federal  Loan  Amount  Requested — 
represents  supporting  loan. 

Total  Cost:  Estimated  Total  Cost  of  Pro- 
tect. 

Rel(?c:  Relocation  Code  (•) — Indicates  re- 
location Involvement. 

Status  and  Date:  Current  Status  of  Pro- 
ject and  date  of  that  status.  I.e..  codes  INQ. 
-APL  ihroiigh  CL  above  also  attrition  codes 
when  applicable  C-1  through  C-5,  D~l 
through  D4.  and  W. 

SMSA  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
.'^rea  Code   :  when  applicable  to  location). 

ED.\  Economic  Development  Area  code 
I  when  applicable  to  location) — type  cf  ED 
.Area 

PWP  P'jbllc  Works  Plarmlng  project  In 
tandem  with  W&S  project 

PFL:  Ptibllc  Faculty  Loans  project  in  sup- 
Dort  of  W&S  project. 

Population   codes 
Population  range:  Code 

Under    500 1 

500   to   999 2 

1,000  t£.  2  499--- 3 


Date    Agreement/Contract 


Date  Project   Cl06ed-Out/ 


2.500    to    5,499 

5,500   to   9,S>99 

10,000  to  24,999--. 
25,000  to  49,999--. 
50,000  to  99,999-. 
100,000  to  249.999_- 
250,000  to  499,9«9. 
500.000  to  999,999. 
1,000,000  or  more-- 


10 
11 
12 


TYPE  OF  FACILITY  CODE 

Note:    Code   assigned   to   the  title  of  the 
project  category  Is  used  to  illustrate  the  gen- 
eral   coding    sctteme.    First    three   digits  we 
shown;  the  fourth  digit  Is  to  be  inserted. 
Coding    structure 

1.  First  digit  Indicates  Principal  Categor? 

2.  Second  digit  descrilaes  Sub-Grouping   ' 

3.  Third  digit  is  assigned  to  Indlvidua; 
items  under  Sub-Group 

4.  Fourth  digit  Illustrates  the  following  • 
0    Not  known  whether  facility  answers  de- 
scription set  forth  In  Items  I  through  4,  foi- 
lowing. 

1,  Construction  of  new  facility 

2,  Expansion,  addition  or  enlargement  to 
existing  facility 

3.  Replacement,  major  improvement  or  re- 
habiUtation  of  existing  facility 

4.  Acquisition  of  existing  facility 

Note  For  preliminary  inquiries,  enter 
fourth  digit  codes  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicant's description:  for  apphcatlon.s  enter 
codes  in  accordance  with  the  following  defi- 
nitions: 

A  neic  facility  is  a  separate  and  distinct 
water  or  sewer  syste.m  which  ha5  no  connec- 
tion to  any  existing  or  previously  con- 
structed water  or  sewer  facilities, 

.■\n  addition  or  enlargement  to  a  facility  :3 
one  that  is  contiguous  to.  and  increases  \kt 
service  area  of,  the  existing  system, 

A  major  improvement  or  rehabilitation  is 
a  modification  of  existing  facilities  which 
does  not  Increase  the  service  area  of  the  sys- 
tem; It  may  or  may  not  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  system. 
Municipal  and   Indiistrial   Water  Faaiities 

511  Impounding  Reservoir 

512  Sub-Surface    Facility     i  water    source) 

513  Desallnizatlon  Plant 

514  Treatment  Facility 

515  Storage   Facility 

516  Transmission  Line" 

517  Distribution  Line 

518  I»um.pi.ng  Station  ' 

519  Other 

Waste  Collection  and  DUposal 

750  Sanitary  Sewer  Collection  Facility' 

751  Storm.  Sewer  Collection  Facility  ' 

752  Combined  Sewer  Collection  Facility 

753  Pumping  Station    i sanitary  sewer)' 

754  Pumping  Station  (storm  sewer)  ' 

755  Pumping  Station   (combined  seweri  ■ 


•  Each  Regional  Office  will  determine  the 
i'otirth  digit  category  to  be  used,  based  on  the 
item  with  the  largest  dollar  value  in  the 
combination  of  two  or  more  item  listings. 
For  example,  assuming  that  the  dollar  value 
of  a  Water  Distribution  Plan  Project  combin- 
ing a  new  facility  and  an  addition  totals 
$1,000,000  and  the  new  facility  represents  \ 
at  this  amount,  the  fourth  digit  in  this  in- 
stance Is  new  facility  (code  1)  Code  for  this 
entire  Project  would  be  7651  Code  1  repre- 
sents the  major  portion  of  the  fourth  digit 
category 

•  •  A  transmission  line  refers  to  a  water 
conveyance  Une  or  lines  from  a  source  to  a 
treatment  plant  or  from  a  treatment  plant  to 
a  distribution  point  Report  this  Item  only 
If  Its  cost  is  a  significant  part  of  the  total 
project  cost. 

'■  Report  518,  753,  754  and  755  only  if  proj- 
ect involves  construction  pumping  station 
alcne. 

'  If  750  or  751  serve  the  purpose  of  separat- 
ing existing  combined  sewer  systems,  report 
760  also    Do  not  report  760  by  Itaelf. 
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Saint  Clair  and  Madison  Counties  in 
the  24th  Congressional  E>tstrlct  need 
adequate  sewer  and  water  to  be  able  to 
attract  industr\-  and  rebuild  and  revital- 
ize the  economic  area.  The  counties  need 
Federal  funds  to  provide  these  necessary 
facilities  Saint  Clair  County  is  eligible 
under  titles  I  and  IV  of  the  Economic 
Development  Act  as  a  special  impact 
area.  Madison  County  is  now  qualified 
to  receive  title  I  grants  from  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration. 
The  Emergency  Community  Pactlittes 
and  Public  Assistance  Investment  Act 
will  also  allow  priority  to  areas  of  high 
imemployment  with  a  hl^h  concentra- 
tion of  low  mcome  persons  .such  as  is  the 
case  m  the  counties.  Rather  than  merely 
"create"  .lobs  tliis  Act  wll  make  funds 
available  for  the  employment  of  workers 
on  needed  public  sewer  and  water  facili- 
ties The  mcrease  m  sewer  and  water 
fimding  stimulates  employment  while 
making  the  area  attractive  to  industrial 
Interests. 

Up  to  100  percent  Federal  fimding  of 
the  sewer  and  water  development  proj- 
ects in  eligible  areas  will  also  help  elimi- 
nate the  hi«h  local  taxes  usually  needed 
to  support  such  projects.  The  burgeonmg 
tax  burden  on  the  local  taxpayer  Is  near- 
Ine  tlie  proportions  of  a  tax  revolt.  Fed- 
eral funding  can  help  alleviate  the  pres- 
sure for  increased  local  taxes. 

This  IS  a  good  bill.  It  will:  First,  create 
jobs  in  construction  with  a  $5  billion 
Input  for  sewer  and  water  facilities;  sec- 
ond, help  alleviate  the  "crises  '  need  for 
sewer  and  water  sorely  needed  at  the 
State  and  local  levels;  third,  increase 
sewer  and  water  availability  allowing  for 
the  expansion  of  industry;  fourth,  pro- 
vide Federal  funding  to  help  reduce  the 
hiKh  local  taxes  needed  to  pay  for  sewage 
treatment  thereby  helping  to  curb  the 
taxpayer  s  revolt;  and  fifth,  give  priority 
to  areas  of  high  imemployment  to  fur- 
nish increased  opportunity  for  more 
people  to  become  gainfully  employed. 

For  these  reasons  I  sincerely  recom- 
mend the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R. 
13853.  the  Emergency  Community  Fa- 
cilities and  Investment  Act  of  1972.  The 
bill  was  reported  on  favorably,  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
uith  an  amendment  which  directs  the 
impact  of  the  projects  authorized  into 
those  areas  desperately  in  need  of  Fed- 
eral help. 

The  conditions  in  our  urban  centers 
reveal  a  compelling  example  of  this 
need.  Overpopulation  has  left  our  cities 
staggering  under  the  onerous  burdens  of 
astronomical  unemployment  and  grossly 
inadequate  sanitary  facilities  wluch  in 
turn,  allow  disease  to  rim  rampant  with 
our  present  health  provisions  unable  to 
provide  even  stop-gap  measures,  let 
alone  eradicate  them. 

In  Hudson  County,  unemployment  has 
reached  an  intolerable  level.  Over  25.000 
people  remain  out  of  work,  not  because 
they  are  unwilling  to  work,  not  because 
they  wish  to  stay  on  the  unemployment 
and  welfare  rolls,  but  because  our  society 
will  not  afford  them  the  opportunity  to 
get  a  job  and  live  with  dignity.  We  force 
these  people  to  exist,  live  is  hardly  ap- 


propriate, in  crowded  cities  enshrouded 
with  polluted  air  and  surrounded  by  pol- 
luted rivers  like  the  Passaic  and  Hacken- 
.sack.  and  then  we  Inflict  the  greatest 
blow  and  tell  them  they  do  not  even  have 
the  right  to  get  a  job  and  support  their 
families  I,  for  one,  will  no  longer  accept 
these  conditions  for  Hudson  County.  The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  begin  the  recon- 
struction of  our  urbsm  centers. 

The  bill  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day offers  us  the  foundation  upon  which 
this  reconstruction  must  be  built.  The 
procedures  the  bill  proffers  are  reminis- 
cent of  the  New  Deal,  but  old  solutions 
sometimes  present  the  most  dramatic 
panacea  for  new  problems. 

H.R.  13853  proposes  to  solve  the  dual 
problem  of  unemployment  and  inade- 
quate sanitary  facilities  with  a  single 
solution:  provide  the  money  by  which 
able-bodied  men,  unable  to  find  work 
may  help  themselves  and  their  com- 
munity by  constructing  waterworks  and 
their  attendant  facilities  or  by  working 
in  the  anclllarj'  positions  created  by  the 
projects. 

The  proposals  contained  in  H.R.  13853 
can  provide  a  substantial  enrichment  of 
the  quality  of  life  In  the  areas  affected. 
The  obvious  benefits  are  many,  but  there 
are  also  less  discernible,  but  equallj'  Im- 
portant rewards  arising  from  the  bill. 
There  is  a  potential  of  1  million  jobs  re- 
sulting from  the  passage  of  HH.  13853. 
These  are  new  jobs,  which  means  1  mil- 
lion families  which  will  no  longer  be 
forced  to  seek  welfare  or  unemployment 
compensation.  Even  more  important, 
however,  is  the  chance  it  gives  to  1  mil- 
lion individuals  to  regain  the  dignity  and 
self-respect  of  supporting  themselves  and 
their  families.  We  owe  it  to  them  and  to 
ourselves  to  provide  this  chance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  suit  filed  yesterdav 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
against  the  city  of  New  York,  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  and  several  cities  and 
towns  In  the  14th  District  of  New  Jersey, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
points  out  the  need  for  action  in  this 
area, 

I  am  alarmed  also  at  Federal  inatten- 
tion at  the  bureaucratic  level  to  prob- 
lems in  this  area.  Millions  of  dollars  al- 
ready authorized  and  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  for  water  and  sewer  treat- 
ment are  impounded  by  the  Federal 
Government.  America's  local  govern- 
ments are  at  the  breaking  point  and 
something  has  to  be  done  now. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  13853.  the  Emer- 
gency Community  Facilities  and  Public 
Investment  Act  of  1972. 

At  a  time  when  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  crying  out  for  additional 
financial  resources  necessary  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  growing  population,  when 
reducing  unemployment  and  controlling 
pollution  are  at  the  top  of  our  list  of 
domestic  priorities,  we  have  before  the 
House  a  piece  of  legislation  which  would 
help  us  deal  with  all  these  problems  si- 
multaneously. 

The  ability  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  continue  to  meet  virtually  aU  of 
the  financial  burdens  of  providing  pub- 
lic works,  facilities  and  services  has 
reached  a  crisis  stage.  The  number  of 
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appUcations  under  the  regular  water  and 
sewage  system  grant  and  loan  program 
far  exceed  the  funds  currently  available 
The  $5  billion  which  this  bill  provides  to 
finance  sewer  and  water  facilities  Is  es- 
sential to  relieve  the  cities  and  States 
from  a  burden  they  can  no  longer  meet 

Much  of  our  current  pollution  prob- 
lem results  from  the  antiquated  and  over- 
burdened  sewage  facilities  that  are  now 
being  used  by  cities  and  towns.  Many  of 
these  sewage  facilities  create  a  danger  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  citizens  who 
must  depend  on  them.  Thus,  by  provid- 
ing the  States  and  local  govemmenta 
with  the  funds  necessary  to  build  new 
water  or  sewer  systems,  or  to  enlarge, 
improve  or  rehabilitate  present  facili- 
ties, we  will  at  the  same  time  be  com- 
bating a  major  source  of  ixjllutlon  and 
taking  a  large  step  toward  a  more 
healthy  environment  for  all. 

Pubhc  works  projects  trigger  local  em- 
ployment opportunities.  The  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  estimates  that  100 
jobs  are  directly  created  for  each  $1  mil- 
lion expended  on  public  works,  40  jobs 
at  the  project  itself  and  another  60  are 
created  among  suppliers  of  materials 
and  .sernces  for  the  project.  Hence,  this 
bill  if  passed  by  Congress  would  directly 
create  500.000  onsite  and  offsite  jobs,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  Its  "ripple"  effects 
would  create  an  additional  500.000  jobs. 

This  last  point  is  most  important  to 
the  Nation  at  a  time  when  the  Labor 
Department  reports  over  50  of  the  150 
major  employment  areas  having  "sub- 
stantial unemployment."  In  my  district 
alone,  unemployment  has  soared  to  rec- 
ord highs  in  areas  which  will  be  directly 
affected  by  the  bill.  Haverhill.  Mass., 
presently  is  suffering  under  14.5  percent 
unemployment  and  Newburyport.  Mass., 
is  suffering  with  over  16  percent  of  its 
people  out  of  work. 

The  impact  of  this  bill  would  be  cru- 
cial to  a  city  such  as  Haverhill.  Mass. 
This  city  of  48,000  persons  presently  has 
no  sewage  treatment  facilities.  The  sew- 
age of  the  city  is  dumped  directly  into 
the  Merrimack  River,  A  sewage  plant 
now  planned,  but  as  yet  unfunded,  would 
cost  $20  million  and  service  half  the  city's 
population.  Obviously,  this  city  would 
benefit  from  the  bill  now  before  us.  Jobs 
would  be  created  where  few  are  now 
available.  Seruces  would  be  provided  for 
.vears  to  come  where  none  have  previ- 
ously existed ;  and  a  once  beautiful  river 
can  begin  to  be  restored. 

But  Haverhill  does  not  stand  alone  in 
its  pressing  need  for  water  and  sewer 
facilities.  Merrlmac.  Lynn.  Amesburj-, 
Newburyport,  and  Salem.  Beverly.  Pea- 
body,  and  Marblehead— part  of  the  South 
Essex  Sewerage  District — are  others  who 
are  in  the  process  nf  improving  those 
facilities  and  which  will  greatly  benefit 
from  this  bill.  All  these  projects  add  up 
to  over  $60  million  worth  of  treatment 
facilities. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  which  provides  funds  for  clean  water 
is  still  stalled  in  conference.  This  major 
legislation  was  supposed  to  be  a  giant 
step  toward  the  solution  of  our  water 
pollution  problem.  Yet.  Congress  has 
failed  thus  far  to  vote  on  its  final  pas- 
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^  and  frankly  I  have  Uttle  hope  that 

rwill  do  so  in  the  near  future^ 

'  TtTtherefore  essential  that  the  legis- 

.In  before  us  today  be  passed. 
Kuslv  U  cioes  not  set  water  quaUty 
fS£  Guidelines  or  goals-although 

^  are  desperately  needed.  But  it  does 
fLfhe  heart  of  the  water  pollution 

S^   '*'         , ;j4^,r    tHt,    fitnris   critical 
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It  will  be  recalled  that  not  long  ago  the 
House  aproved  a  $5  billion  revenue-shar- 
ing measure,  which  cleverly  bypasses  the 
need  for  any  action  by  the  Appropria- 
tion* Committees.  The  funding  would  be 
automatic.  That  marked  a  departure 
from  responsible  management  of  the 
spending  of  tax  mcaiey.  Now,  evidently 


''  l^^lvTrovldinrthe  Til^dr^c'ritic^  "d^^wing"  upon  that  precedent,  this  bill 
P^Sc^oahtiS  Evolved  In  building  follows  the  same  concept.  The  pending 
to  mumcipauues   '"v"        ,_„.,«c  that     hiii  nrnvidfts  for  back-door  spending  at 


Sjatment  plants.  The  bill  requires  that 
^Seating  the  funds  the  Secretary  of 
mm  Bive  priority  to  ommunitles  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as 
economically  depressed  areas  and  to 
communities  and  neighborhoods  which 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines 

"'a  high  concentration  of  low-income 

'^Rural  areas  with  substantial  out- 
migration; 

Substantial  unemployment, 

\  threat  of  abrupt  unemploymient  due 
to'the  closing  or  curtailing  of  a  major 
employment  source:  or 

\n  urgent  need  for  the  facilities. 

Public  works  and  development  facili- 
ties are  needed  to  attract  new  industry 
and  encourage  business  expansion,  for 
without  adequate  public  facilities  indus- 
tries carmot  grow. 

The  American  people  need  this  pump 
priming  legislation  to  stimulate  the 
economy  and  nurture  it  back  to  health 
and  I  fully  support  it. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
plan  to  vote  against  the  pending  bill.  It 
authorizes  $5  billion  for  up  to  100  percent 
Federal  grants  for  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems and  other  similar  public  facilities. 

Heretofore  Federal  grants  for  various 
purposes  of  this  kind  have  usually  been 
on  a  matching  basis.  But  this  bill  extends 
that  concept  by  providing  for  all-out 
grants.  As  a  dissenting  view  in  the  com- 
mittee report  very  properly  points  out — 

When  a  local  government  or  authority  bor- 
rows money  through  a  bond  issue,  the  in- 
terest paid  on  these  bonds  Is  nontaxable. 
Therefore,  in  most  Instances,  the  munlclpai- 
;tles  can  borrow  the  money  at  a  lower  Interest 
rate  than  can  the  Federal  Government,  as  the 
interest  on  Federal  bonds  and  other  Federal 
paper  Is  taxable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  present  rate  of 
spending,  this  Congress  may  very  well  be 
recorded  as  the  biggest  spendthrift  Con- 
gress In  modern  history.  Here  Is  an  edi- 
torial comment  which  appeared  In  the 
July  17  issue  of  the  Evening  Star: 

In  January  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  predicted  a  deficit  for  fiscal  1973  of 
about  $25  billion.  Now  the  predictions  are 
for  a  deficit  of  at  least  S34  billion,  possibly 
going  to  >40  billion. 

In  appraising  the  spending  spree  atti- 
tude of  this  Congress,  and  its  effect  on 
fiscal  stability  and  inflation,  the  editorial 
concludes : 

One  of  these  days,  reality  will  set  in,  and 
It  win  be  something  fierce. 

It  is  imperative,  as  I  see  it.  that  brakes 
be  applied  and  applied  now.  Indeed  it  Is 
next  to  tragic  that  more  fiscal  respon- 
sibUity  has  not  been  exercised  in  the 
past.  If  this  trend  continues  there  will  be 
no  way  to  escape  a  substantial  increase  in 
Federal  taxes. 


bill  provides  for  back-door  spending  at 
its  worst.  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees would  not  be  allowed  to  examine  the 
need  and  justification  for  each  increment 
of  expenditure  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  should  be  de- 
feated. The  time  Is  long  overdue  for  the 
practice  of  some  fiscal  responslbihty  in 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  Uiis 
legislation,  a  total  of  $5  biUion  would  be 
appropriated  to  provide  grants  on  a 
matching  basis  to  help  State  and  local 
governments  finance  water  and  sewer 
system  faculties  and  for  other  types  of 
public  works  and  public  f  aciUties  expend- 
itures. 

Such  an  expenditure  would  be  enor- 
mously beneficial  in  terms  of  reducing 
unemployment.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  estimates — and  this  formula 
is  corroborated  by  economists  both  in  the 
private  and  public  sector — that  100  on- 
site  and  offsite  jobs  are  direcUy  created 
for  each  $1  million  invested  m  public 
works  and  faclUtles.  An  expenditure  of 
$5  biUlon  then  would  directly  create  a 
total  of  500,000  onsite  and  offsite  jobs. 
But  B£  large  as  that  figure  is.  it  repres«iis 
only  half  of  the  f  uU  economic  impact  that 
this  $5  bilUon  investment  can  have  on 
the  economy  in  the  immediate  future. 
The  multlpUer  effect  of  this  expenditure 
means  that  another  500.000  people  will 
also  find  job  opportunities  as  this  invest- 
ment is  felt  throughout  the  entire  ecm- 
omy— adding  up  to  a  minimum  total  of 
1  million  new  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  understood 
that  these  are  mmimum  figures.  As  I  in- 
dicated a  moment  ago.  H.R.  13853  would 
provide  matching  grants  to  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  for  pubUc  works  and 
facilities.  But  where  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  act.  these  grants 
can  amount  to  100  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  project.  If  the  entire  $5  biUlon  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  was  expended  on  a 
100  percent  cost  of  project  basis.  1  mil- 
lion jobs  would  be  created  throughout 
our  econcmy.  This  translates  into  more 
than  a  20-percent  reduction  in  jobless- 
ness. 

Obviously,  most  of  the  grants  are  going 
to  be  made  on  a  matching  basis,  probably 
ranging  between  50  to  80  percent  of  the 
cost  of  projects.  This  In  turn  means  that 
the  full  expenditures  this  legislation 
would  make  possible  wiD  amount  to  at 
least  $7  to  $7.5  billion.  By  the  same  token, 
the  ultimate  employment  Impact 
throughout  the  economy  wiU  probably 
result  in  the  creation  of  more  thsm  1.2 
million  new  jobs. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  recently  an- 
nounced "seasonally  adjusted"  reduc- 
tion in  unemployment  to  a  current  level 
of  5.5  percent  of  the  work  force.  We  have 
had  similar  seasonal  adju»tment8  in  the 
unemployment  rate  during  U»  PMt  2 


years.  Nevertheless,  the  overall  rate  of 
joblessness  has  continued  to  hover  near 
the  6-percent  level  and  I  expect  the  pres- 
ent circumstance  is  merely  another  case 
in  point.  Regardless  of  whether  the  un- 
employment rate  is  5^  or  6  percent,  the 
number  of  people  who  are  out  of  work 
across  the  Nation  Is  totally  unaccept- 
able— totally  intolerable  and  no  one  has 
more  responsibility  to  do  something 
about  it  than  the  Members  of  this 
Congress. 

Moreover,  a  national  unemployment 
rate  ranging  from  5.5  to  6  percent,  as 
tragic  as  it  is,  masks  the  fact  that  there 
are  pockets  of  joblessness  In  regions  and 
communities  across  the  country  where 
the  unemployment  rate  Is  10  and  12  per- 
cent stnd  higher.  Many  rural  communi- 
ties have  unemployment  rates  which 
range  a£  high  as  30  percent  of  the  popu- 
laticMi.  Many  occupational  groups  have 
rates  of  joblessness  which  are  double  the 
national  average.  Construction  workers, 
for  example,  had  an  unemployment  rate 
which  as  recently  as  last  May  totaled 
more  than  12.5  percent  and  has  been 
near  that  level  for  more  than  a  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Emergency  Com- 
munity Facilities  and  Public  Investment 
Act  of  1972  Is  not  only  designed  to  reduce 
unemployment  throughout  the  nation: 
It  is  tailored  to  provide  the  resources  nec- 
essary to  reduce  joblessness  In  the  ver>- 
areas  where  unemployment  is  most 
severe.  HJl.  13853  is  essentlallj-  struc- 
tured to  provide  funds  for  public  works 
and  facilities  in  communities  and  neigh- 
borhoods which  have: 

Large  concentrations  of  low-income 
persons; 

Substantial  unemployment; 
An  actual  or  threatened  abrupt  rise  in 
unemployment  due  to  the  closing  cur- 
taihnent  of  a  major  source  of  employ- 
ment; and 

Communities  and  neighborhoods  m 
which  there  is  an  urgent  and  \'ital  need 
for  basic  public  works  and  facilities 
which  can  be  funded  under  this  act. 

Aside  from  the  critical  problem  of  un- 
employment, there  is  no  question  as  to 
the  need  for  the  funds  which  the  Emer- 
gency Community  Facilities  and  Public 
Investment  Act  would  provide.  DaU  in 
the  hearing  record  on  H.R.  13853  reveals 
that  as  of  last  fail  there  was  a  total  of 
nearly  $13  billion  in  pending  applica- 
tions for  grants  and  loans  under  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opments  regular  water  and  sewer  pro- 
gram. That  figure  of  nearly  $13  billion 
has  built  up  since  1966.  when  the  pro- 
gram was  established,  and  reflects  the  to- 
tally inadequate  funding  that  has  been 
made  available  smce  that  time.  During 
this  same  period.  HUD  rejected  more 
than  $2.5  billion  m  water  and  sewer  loan 
and  grant  applications  lor  projects  total- 
ing more  than  $5.5  billion  on  the  grounds 
that  funds  were  not  available.  Further- 
more. HUD  has  actually  discouraged 
communities  from  even  making  appUca- 
tlon  for  water  and  sewer  loan  and  grant 
funds  with  the  explanation  that  the  ef- 
fort involved  is  useless  due  to  lack  of 
money. 

Other  examples  of  urgent  need  for  as- 
sistance to  finance  water,  sewer  and  other 
public  works  and  facihties  in  commu- 
nities across  the  Nation  were  also  pre- 
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sented  during  the  Banking  and  Cutrency 
Committee  hearing  on  H.R.  13853. 

The  National  League  of  Cities-Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  recently  conducted  a  sur- 
vey which  indicated  a  total  national  need 
for  sewer  treatment  fswilltles  alone  total- 
ing $33  to  $37  bilUon  between  1971  and 
1976. 

A  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  survey  conducted  in  1969, 
in  only  nine  regions  of  the  country  hav- 
ing a  total  population  of  18.2  million, 
showed  that  2  million  people  were  drink- 
ing water  which,  though  safe,  had  an  un- 
pleasant appearance,  odor,  or  taste.  Pifty- 
slx  percent  of  the  water  s>'stems  in  this 
survey  were  deficient  in  some  respect. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  esti- 
mates that  there  are  now  53  million  peo- 
ple— 26  percent  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion— served  by  inadequate  sewer  lines. 

And  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  estimates  that  43  million  Ameri- 
cans are  not  served  by  any  sewer  lines  at 
all. 

The  Farmers  Home  AdmliUstratlon  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  years  ago 
estimated  that  more  than  30,000  rural 
communities  were  without  water  sj'stems 
and  over  40,000  were  without  sewer  sys- 
tems. A  recent  check  with  that  Agency 
revealed  there  has  been  no  overall  change 
In  these  tragic  totals. 

The  best  way  to  begin  the  development 
of  our  rural  areas  throughout  this  Nation 
is  to  provide  a  good  water  supply.  I  sup- 
port the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  voice  my  support  for  the 
Emergency  Community  Facilities  and 
Public  Investment  Act  of  1972  which  is 
being  considered  by  the  House  today. 
This  bill  will  help  to  overcome  some  of 
the  health  hazards  which  plague  de- 
pressed areas  by  providing  for  the  in- 
stallation of  basic  sewer  and  water  fa- 
cilities In  communities  which  would  have 
extreme  financial  difficulty  constructing 
such  facilities  for  themselves.  While  I 
support  this  worthy  undertaking,  I  would 
like  to  point  to  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  poor  have  in  making  use  of 
such  facilities  once  they  are  available. 
Several  sections  of  my  district  in  St. 
Louis  are  Illustrative  of  these  difficulties. 

Robertson  is  a  small  community  of  890 
people.  It  has  no  central  sewer  or  water 
system,  although  efforts  to  have  one  in- 
stalled have  persisted  for  some  time.  Re- 
ports from  the  1970  census  data  reveal 
that  47  4  percent  of  all  dwellings  in  Rob- 
ertson lack  one  or  more  plumbing  fa- 
cilities. This  community  may  be  able  to 
get  a  central  sewer  and  water  system  as 
a  result  of  this  bill.  But  how  will  the 
poor  individuals  who  live  in  Robertson 
afford  the  hook-up  costs  after  the  sys- 
tem is  installed? 

Meacham  Park  m  my  district  is  also 
faced  with  this  problem.  This  Is  a  com- 
munity of  380  families.  Prior  to  No- 
vember of  1971  there  were  no  sanitary 
facilities  in  the  community.  Families  who 
could  afford  to  do  so  hooked  up  to  a 
system  some  distance  from  their  homes 
which  belonged  to  the  city  of  Klrkwood, 
Mo.,  the  municipality  in  which  Meacham 
Park  is  located.  Only  47  families  had 
done  this  by  last  fall,  at  which  time 
Klrkwood  and  the  metropolitan  sewer 


district,  with  funds  from  HUD.  installed 
sewer  £ind  water  facilities  in  the  area. 
Since  then  only  33  families  have  hooked 
up  to  the  new  system,  although  more 
would  like  to  do  so.  This  means  almost 
300  families  in  this  area  are  without 
proper  sanitary  conditions. 

Still  another  area  of  my  district.  Kin- 
loch,  received  sewer  and  water  facilities 
4  years  ago  Out  of  the  1.346  families 
who  live  in  Kinloch,  only  633  have 
tapped  the  new  facilities,  which  leaves 
713  families  still  without  running  water. 
It  is  ironic  that  so  many  human  beings 
should  be  so  close  to  .such  necessities 
without  being  able  to  use  thwn. 

The  cost  involved  m  securing  sewer 
and  water  service  are  not  low.  There  are 
at  le£ist  three  fees  which  a  homeowner 
may  have  to  pay:  the  charge  which  the 
city  may  assess  an  Individual  to  tap  the 
system:  a  front  footage  assessment  by 
which  a  homeowner  pays  a  one-time 
tax  based  on  the  length  of  the  main 
system  footage  at  the  front  of  his  prop- 
erty. Even  if  these  two  fees  are  waUved 
by  the  municipality  in  deference  to  his 
financial  situation,  an  individual  must 
still  pay  to  have  pipes  run  from  his  home 
to  the  main  system.  The  cost  for  this  is 
estimated  by  the  Metropolitan  Sewer 
District  of  St.  Louis  to  be  about  $5  per 
foot;  in  Meacham  Park  the  average  total 
cost  to  hook  up  when  there  are  no  prob- 
lems is  about  $850 — and  this  is  just  to 
the  outside  of  a  dwelling. 

If,  as  in  the  case  of  Meacham  Park, 
Robertson,  and  Kinloch,  many  of  the 
structtires  have  no  inside  plumbing  fa- 
cilities, the  property  owner  is  also  faced 
with  installing  this  expensive  item, 
which  could  raise  the  cost  of  hookup  to 
between  $1,000  and  $3,000.  Needless  to 
say,  not  many  people  living  at  the  pov- 
erty level  have  such  money  available, 
and  many  of  them  are  so  destitute  that 
they  cannot  even  qualify  for  low-interest 
loans. 

Of  course,  quite  a  few  individuals  in 
poverty  areas  rent  their  dwellings — 40 
percent  in  Meacham  Park — so  that  they 
would  not  be  eligible  for  home  improve- 
ment loans  even  if  they  could  afford 
them.  Their  landlords  might  be  eligible, 
but  what  incentive  does  a  landlord  in 
such  an  area  have  to  invest  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands,  of  dollars  to  improve 
already  substandard  housing  when  it  is 
doubtful  that  he  could  recoup  his  invest- 
ment in  either  sale  of  the  property  or  of 
higher  rent,  and  when  people  will  con- 
tinue to  live  there  without  improvements 
because  they  have  no  place  else  to  go? 
There  is  no  Federal  law  which  requires 
a  landlord  to  provide  running  water:  it 
is  left  to  the  municipalities,  through 
their  building  and  safety  ordinances,  to 
require  such  basics.  But  in  manv  mu- 
nicipalities such  codes  are  not  enforced 
because  to  condemn  the  buildings  would 
leave  the  occupants  with  no  housing 
at  all. 

Obviously  this  dilemma  of  trying  to 
provide  services  to  people  who  cannot 
afford  them  is  part  of  the  larger  prob- 
lems: housing,  jobs  and  improvements 
in  the  quality  of  life  for  so  many  ne- 
glected Americans.  The  solutions  to  these 
discouraging  problems  are  certainly  not 
easily  found,  and  will  probably  not  be 
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resolved  by  a  bill  which  seeks  to  author- 
ize  additional  funding  for  sewer  and  wt. 
ter  facilities  for  deprived  areas. 

However,  if  this  bill  is  going  to  aa. 
proach  solving  problems  even  in  thj, 
limited  sector,  we  should  be  reaUatic 
about  the  situations  of  the  indlvldiaii 
it  is  meant  to  benefit.  Congress  should 
consider  providing  some  sort  of  assist- 
ance to  families  or  individuals  having 
such  low  income  they  cannot  qualify  f^ 
loans  to  make  these  very  basic  home 
improvements.  Grants  or  gxiaranteol 
loans,  or  a  combination  of  these,  should 
be  made  available  to  all  persons  in  areu 
affected  by  this  legislation  to  assure  that 
the  whole  community  will  benefit  from 
the  sewer  and  water  projects,  not  only 
those  who  can  afford  to  take  advantage 
of  them. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13853,  the  Emergency 
Commundty  Facilities  and  Public  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1972.  The  bill  is  supported 
by  the  National  League  of  Cities,  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  among 
other  organizations. 

This  necessary  proposal  complements 
H.R.  11896.  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon 
Control  Act  amendments,  passed  by  the 
House  in  March.  That  bill  provides  $1S 
million  for  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  plants.  HJl.  13853  authorizes 
$5  bUlion  in  grants  to  States  and  lo- 
calities for  the  construction  of  water 
and  sewage  systems — "a  necessary  ad- 
jimct  to  the  treatment  plants  provided 
for"  in  H.R.  11896.  as  Chairman  Jomr 
BLATNnc  of  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee h:^s  stated. 

This  bill  is  especially  urgent  because, 
for  reasons  known  only  to  itself,  the 
E^esident's  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  "impounded"  biUions  of  dol- 
lars in  desperately  needed  sewer  and 
waste  treatment  fimds  authorized  and 
appropriated  by  Congress. 

There  are  30,000  rural  communities  in 
the  United  States  without  water  systems, 
and  40,000  without  basic  sewer  facilities. 
According  to  a  siu^ey  conducted  by  the 
National  League  of  Cities,  between  $33 
and  $37  billion  will  be  needed  in  the  next 
4  years  to  construct  adequate  sewage  fa- 
cilities in  urban  areas.  These  figures  do 
not  include  the  cost  of  water  systems  in 
urban  areas,  or  water  and  sewage  sys- 
tems in  rural  areas.  Construction  and 
repair  of  water  and  sewage  system  are 
the  major  public  works  projects  in  the 
decades  to  come. 

Compounding  the  problem  is  the  state 
of  the  Nation's  economy.  Unemployment 
continues  at  the  6-percent  level,  and  the 
unemployment  rate  is  higher  in  many 
?.reas,  including  the  one  I  represent,  and 
among  many  segments  of  the  population. 
State  and  local  governments — the  tra- 
ditional funding  source  for  public  works 
projects — simply  cannot  raise  additional 
revenues  because  of  severe  limitations  on 
their  tax  bases.  Yet  costs  imposed  on 
State  and  local  governments  rise  be- 
cause of  complex  and  stringent  Federal 
clean  water  and  clean  air  standards, 
State  and  local  health  regulations,  and 
the  cost  of  environmental  cleanup  proj- 
ects. 

H.R.  13853  eases  the  financial  straits <rf 
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The  fact  that  this  legislatico  is  m- 
extricably  tied  to  the  creation  of  jobs 
makes  its  passage  aU  the  more  pressmg. 
We  have  been  told  that  this  legislation 
will  create  at  the  minimum  500,000  onsite 
and  off  site  jobs  and  this  does  not  even 
begin  to  teU  the  story.  Once  these  water 
and  sewer  lines  are  completed,  we  can 
expect  to  see  the  establishment  of  new 
business  and  industry  and  the  expansion 
of  existing  faciUUes.  creating  the  kind 


IS  5  8  to  11  per^nt.^  according  to 
Ses  in  the  report  of  the  Banking  and 
JKcy  Committee.  In  making  grants, 
SSStary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
SoS^r  would  be  required  to  give 
oS  to  economically  depressed  areas 
K  of  substantial  unemployment,  and 
^  %i^  the  greatest  need  for  water 
and  sewage  systems. 

^Uert  witnesses  who  testified  on  this 
wiibBfore  the  Banking  and  Currency 
gSnSttS  informed  the  committee  that 
^Seand  local  planning  ha£  progressed 
S^  point  where  construction  of  water 
l"1ewSe  systems  could  begin  withg 
90  days  of  enactment.  Most  of  the  $5 
SlSi  authorized  in  this  biU  cou^d  be 
SSted  and  spent  by  the  end  of  this 
Sendar  year,  meaning  that  Passage  of 
this  blU  would  have  an  immediate  and 
very  substantial  salutary  impact  on  the 
NaUon's  high  unemployment  rate. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  concept  of 
Federal  funding  of  pubUc  works  projects. 
It  U  in  fact  the  time-tested  solution  for 
reducing  persistent  unemployment.  What 
is  new  is  the  notion  of  turning  a  public 
works  project  into  a  "valuable  tool  in  our 
arsenal  of  weapons  against  environmen- 
tal poUution,"  in  the  words  of  Chairman 
BuTiHK.  Not  only  will  this  bill  effect  re- 
ducUons  in  unemployment  in  those  areas 
of  the  country  most  severely  in  need  of 
aid.  including  my  district  in  Massachu- 
setts but  It  will  also  Improve  health 
standards  and  the  quality  of  life  in  those 

same  areas. 

As  a  proenvironment  bill  and  as  a 
prudent  fiscal  measure.  H.R.  13853  makes 
perfectly  good  sense. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  with  the  greatest  urgency 
that  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
support  to  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today,  the  Emergency  Commu- 
nity PaciUties  and  PubUc  Investment  Act 
of  1972.  The  legislation  launches  a  two- 
prraged  attack  in  areas  desperately  in 
need  of  attention. 

First  of  aU,  H.R.  13853  authorizes  an 
appropriation  of  $5  billion  to  provide 
emergency  grants  to  States  and  localities 
for  basic  public  works  and  facilities — 
primarily  water  and  sewer  facilities.  I 
need  not  have  to  search  very  far  to  find 
Members  of  Congress  in  this  House  who 
have  repeatedly  been  told  by  HUD  that 
no  funding  exists  for  water  and  sewer 
projects  in  their  districts. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  spent  many  long 
and  unsuccessful  hours  trying  to  get 
water  and  sewer  projects  in  my  district 
funded — programs  vital  to  the  commu- 
nity for  their  future  economic  growth, 
vital  to  the  safety  of  their  residents, 
and  vital  to  our  efforts  to  counter  pollu- 
tlMi  in  this  cotmtry.  It  seems  that  all 
our  best  efforts  to  fund  these  programs 
are  thrown  back  in  our  faces  when  this 
administration  insists  on  impovmdlng 
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of  commercial  and  industrial  growth 
that  leads  to  jobs.  Since  priority  will 
be  given  to  projects  in  economically  de- 
pressed areas,  we  will  no  doubt  witness 
the  expansion  of  the  job  base  and  a 
steady  rise  in  employment  in  these  par- 
ticularly hard-hit  areas. 

In  closing.  I  just  want  to  say  that  the 
capacity  for  State  and  local  residents  to 
bear  the  financing  of  these  pubUc  works. 
faciUties,  and  services  is  rapidly  deteri- 
orating. Local  taxes,  as  we  all  know,  have 
skyrocketed.  It  is  time  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  come  to  the  realization 
that  it  must  step  in  and  shoulder  some 
of  the  burden  if  we  are  to  eliminate 
poUution  and  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  all  Americans.  It  is  on  this  note  that 
m>'  plea  for  passage  of  this  legislation  is 
sotmded.  ... 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  Nation  des- 
perately need  funds  for  the  construction 
of  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities.  Yet, 
these  fimds  are  not  available. 

To  enable  our  States  and  localities  to 
meet  this  need,  the  Congress  must  pass 
HR  13853,  the  Emergency  Community 
Facilities  and  Public  Investment  Act  of 
1972  This  bill  authorizes  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  make  available  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments up  to  $5  billion  to  cover  the 
cost  of  basic  public  works  and  facilities 
projects.  Priority  for  these  grants  will  be 
given  to  those  areas  designated  as  re- 
development areas  under  title  IV  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act.  with  other  economically  depressed 
areas  getting  high  preference. 

This  legislation  addresses  itself  to  two 
pressing  needs.  Our  growing  population 
demands  new  and  improved  public  works 
faciUties.  At  this  time,  however,  HUD  has 
reported  a  backlog  of  $12  bUUon  m  apph- 
cations  for  the  section  702  construction 
program  alone.  In  addition,  many  cities 
have  been  discouraged  from  even  apply- 
ing for  this  program  because  of  the  lack 
of   adequate  funding.   For   Connecticut 
the  backlog  of  applications  amounts  to 
$109  million  in  grants  and  nearly  $3.9 
mUUon  in  loans.  In  my  Sixth  District 
the  corresponding  figures  are  over  $27.5 
mmion  for  grants  and  neariy  $1.9  mUlion 
for  loans.  Action  must  be  taken  Immedi- 
ately to  reUeve  this  critical  situation. 
Last  AprU  an  attempt  to  add  $650  mUUon 
in  fimds  for  this  program  failed  in  the 


economy.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics estimates  that  every  $1  miUion  spent 
on  these  projecte  would  directly  create 
100  jobs.  The  economic  multipUer  effect 
might  create  as  many  as  100  more  jobs 
for  every  $1  miUiwi  inv(^ved.  Therefore. 
if  the  entire  $5  bUUon  were  provided, 
over  1  milUon  new  jobs  would  be  created 
in  this  country.  These  jobs  would  be  an 
economic  blessing  to  towns  and  cities 
across  the  Nation,  including  those  m  nay 
district  which  are  designated  as  redevel- 
opment areas  under  titie  IV  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act.  Unfortunately, 
unemployment  continues  to  be  a  reality 
of  everyday  Ule  in  Bristol.  Enfield.  New 
Britain,  Plymouth,  Thomaston.  Torring- 
ton    and  Watertown.  HH.  13853  would 
help  reUeve  some  of  these  problems. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  funds  for 
basic  water  and  sewer  faculties,  and  as 
the  cosponsor  of  a  number  of  biUs  to  pro- 
vide temporary  pubUc  jobs  to  aUeviate 
the  unemployment  crisis,  I  beUeve  that 
HJl  13853  deserves  prompt  approval  by 
the  Congress.  The  avaUability  of  re- 
sources to  permit  the  construction  of 
water  and  sewer  faciUties  would  enable 
us  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  growing 
cities  and  towns  whUe  at  the  same  time 
providing  jobs  for  those  m  need. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Congress  can.  and  m- 
deed  must,  provide  greater  resources  for 
essential  wtiter  and  sewer  programs  and 
projects.  I  beUeve  the  Emergency  Com- 
munity Faculties  and  PubUc  Investment 
Act  would  help  meet  this  chaUenge. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
13853  is  designed  to  meet  an  undeniably 
massive  national  need  for  Federal  fund- 
ing assistance  in  order  to  meet  water 
poUution  problems.  The  situation  in  New 
Jersey  is  a  case  in  point. 

Charles  M.  Pike,  director  of  water 
resources  for  the  State  department  of 
environmental  protection,  has  estunated 
that  New  Jerseys  rivers  wUl  remam  pol- 
luted untU  tiie  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments jointiy  spend  $2  bUUon  to  bmld 
needed  water  treatment  plante. 

The  director  of  water  resources  has 
stoted  that,  without  funding.  Project* 
now  in  the  planning  stage  wUl  come  to  a 
halt— some  of  them  projects  costing  $100 
to  $300  milUon. 

Some  $300  mUUon  alone  is  needed  to 
upgrade  the  Passaic  VaUey  sewerage 
plant  in  Newark,  tiie  second  largest  sys- 
tem in  the  country. 

The  enormous  investment  reqmred  for 
New  Jersey  communities  stands  m  sharp 
contrast  to  the  amount  of  Federal  fund- 
ing assistance  that  is  being  provided. 
The  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Healtii  estimates  that  if  funds  appro- 
priated continue  for  tiie  next  2  years  at 
the  level  of  the  last  2  years.  Federal  aid 
will  amount  to  less  than  3  percent  of 
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the  total  need  for  construction  of  treat- 
ment plants  and  trunk  lines. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Ls  that,  to  date. 
Federal  funds  that  have  actually  been 
made  available  to  New  Jersey  have  been 
in  such  a  small  amount  as  to  have  vir- 
tually no  impact  on  the  State's  need  for 
pollution  control  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  requirements  are 
not  going  to  dLsappear  or  even  diminish 
in  the  future,  if  anything,  they  are  go- 
ing to  become  more  pronounced  both  in 
terms  of  community  need  and  in  terms 
of  cost.  The  cost  of  constructing  these 
facilities  is  going  up  at  a  rate  of  1.2  per- 
cent a  month.  That  adds  up  to  a  total  an- 
nual rate  of  inflation  of  about  15  per- 
cent. During  the  past  2  years  inflation 
has  increased  the  cost  of  some  projects 
in  New  Jersey  by  as  much  as  30  percent. 
I  am  fully  aware  that  the  $5  billion 
authonzed  to  be  expended  imder  H.R. 
13853  IS  going  to  have  to  be  spread 
throughout  the  Nation  and  that  it  is  not 
going  to  satisfy  all  the  needs  of  a  par- 
ticular State  or  region.  But  at  least  it  is 
a  start  in  the  right  direction.  Adoption 
of  the  Emergency  Community  Facilities 
and  Public  Investment  Act  of  1972  is  the 
very  least  this  Congress  can  do  by  way 
of  responding  to  the  needs  of  our  dis- 
tricts. 

Moreover,  the  $5  billion  that  would  be 
provided  under  this  legislation  could  be 
multiplied  by  virtue  of  the  matching 
funds  that  would  be  supplied  by  States 
and  municipalities  qualifying  for  assist- 
ance. The  $5  billion  we  are  providing  here 
could  possibly  trigger  investment  of 
another  $5  billion  on  the  State  and  local 
levels. 

With  that  kind  of  total  investment  be- 
ing made  in  the  next  year  or  two.  we 
could  create  well  over  1  million  new  jobs 
throughout  our  coimtrj-. 

In  effect,  the  total  impact  of  this  legis- 
lation could  amount  tc  a  tremendous 
boost  for  the  Nation  in  terms  of  economic 
recovery. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  desper- 
ate need  for  water  and  sewer  system  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  the  States  and 
communities  of  this  Nation  and  in  view 
of  our  continuing  high  level  of  unem- 
ployment, we  carmot  do  less  than  give 
speedy  approval  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  this  bill, 
H.R.  13853,  the  Emergency  Community 
Pacillties  and  Public  Investment  Act  of 
1972,  -vlll  be  promptly  and  resoundingly 
approved  by  this  House  this  afternoon. 

The  basic  provisions  of  this  proposal 
are  designed  to  fulfill  three  of  this  Na- 
tion's highest  priority  needs. 

First,  the  bill  responds  to  the  critical 
need  of  creating  meaningful,  productive, 
and  sustaining  jobs  for  the  unemployed 
in  communities  throughout  the  Nation: 
second,  it  provides  for  the  urgently 
needed  development  and  construction  of 
essential  water  and  sewer  facilities  to 
adequately  safeguard  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  our  citizens  and  prevent  the 
further  deterioration  and  pollution  of  our 
country's  waterways:  and  third,  by 
authorizing  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $5 
billion,  to  expeditiously  finance  the  con- 
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structlon  oi  these  urgently  required 
public  facilities,  it  acknowledges  the 
reality  that  the  taxp>ayers  in  our  local 
and  State  governments  are  entirely  un- 
able to  assume  the  additional  financial 
burdens  that  would  be  otherwise  imposed 
upon  them. 

Verj'  few.  if  any.  Mr.  Chairman,  ques- 
tion the  absolute  need  for  Federal  fund- 
ing assistance  for  community  water  and 
.sewer  system  construction  and  for  the 
creation  of  job  opportunities  for  great 
numbers  of  our  unemployed  citizens  and 
their  ftimilies. 

In  my  home  State  of  Massachusetts, 
as  in  so  many  other  areas  throughout  the 
Nation,  unemployment  is  at  an  unfortu- 
nate and  distressingly  high  rate  and  also, 
as  in  most  every  other  State  and  area, 
our  local  taxpayers  are  completely  un- 
able, during  this  repressed  period  of  our 
economy,  to  take  on  the  additional  bur- 
dens of  financing  these  basic  public 
works  and  services.  As  a  consequence,  a 
great  many  communities  throughout  the 
country,  like  those  bordering  on  the 
Blackstone  River  and  other  tributaries  in 
my  own  congressional  area,  are  in  des- 
perate need  of  expanded  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  coiistruction  of  essential 
water  and  sewer  facilities  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  health  and  safety  of  their 
citizens. 

By  authorizing  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  grants  to  States  and  local  com- 
munities for  basic  public  works,  includ- 
ing grants  up  to  100  percent  of  funding 
on  some  projects,  this  bill  represents  a 
reasonable  and  prudent  effort  to  meet 
and  overcome  some  of  the  very  worst  fi- 
nancial frustrations  that  have  ever 
plagued  our  American  people. 

Authoritative  testimony  and  evidence 
before  us  indicates  that  approximately 
10  percent  of  the  great  number  of  un- 
employed in  this  Nation,  some  500.000 
individuals  and  their  families,  would  di- 
rectly benefit  from  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  and  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
they  would  be  employed  in  useful  and 
productive  v,xiTk  that  would  be  of  lasting 
benefit  to  the  people  in  thousands  of  com- 
munities all  over  this  land. 

In  simple  substance,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  bill  is  designed  to  timely  and  sensibly 
meet  some  of  the  undeniably  critical 
needs  of  our  American  citizens  and  com- 
munities today  and  I  believe  it  merits,  in 
the  public  interest,  the  resounding  ap- 
proval of  this  House. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Emergency  Commimity 
Facilities  and  Public  Investment  Act  of 
1972  because  this  is  a  necessary  and 
proper  step  to  meet  the  tremendous  need 
for  basic  community  facilities  through- 
out the  Nation.  The  National  League  of 
Cities  estimates  that  between  S33  billion 
and  $37  billion  will  be  needed  for  .sewage 
treatment  facilities  alone  by  1976  and 
this  mornings  news  stories  reporting  on 
the  Federal  Government's  legal  move 
against  the  city  of  New  York  because  of 
the  continued  pollution  of  New  York 
Harbor  underscores  the  tragedy  of  our 
failure  to  provide  adequate  resources  in 
the  fight  against  pollution. 


Much  has  been  said  about  the  job. 
creating  features  of  this  bill,  and  without 
doubt,  the  spending  it  authorizes  »iii 
surely  provide  a  major  stimulus  to  em 
ployment  at  a  time  when  joblessness  af 
filets  virtually  ever>-  area  of  our  Nation 
But  little,  if  anything  has  been  said 
about  the  fact  that  most  of  the  jobs 
created  by  this  program  will  be  con- 
trolled by  labor  unions  whose  history  has 
been  characterized  by  blatant  and  "con- 
tinued discrimination  against  black  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  workers.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  my  support  for  this  bill  is  con- 
tingent upon  both  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  seeing  that  such  dls- 
crimination  is  not  permitted  under  this 
legl.slatlon. 

It  was  just  about  a  year  ago  that  the 
New  York  State  advisory  committee  to 
the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  heard 
experts  from  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Coun- 
ties describe  a  pattern  of  discrimination 
in  hiring  on  Federal  construction  con- 
tracts on  Long  Island.  At  the  same 
hearing,  representatives  of  the  construc- 
tion industry  testified  that  they  found  it 
difficult  to  recruit  ininorities  for  .skilled 
construction  Jobs  because  most  of  their 
work  force  came  from  all-white  union 
hiring  rolls. 

In  our  legitimate  eagerness  to  stimu- 
late the  economy  and  alleviate  the  un- 
employment problem,  on  which  the  Nix- 
on administration  has  turned  its  back, 
let  us  not  ignore  the  persistent  and 
unconscionable  behavior  of  the  construc- 
tion unions.  It  would  be  a  travesty  if 
tills  program  became  a  slush  fund  for 
their  discriminatorv  practices. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  13853,  the  Emer- 
gency Community  Facilities  and  Public 
Investment  Act  of  1972. 

On  the  surface,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  bill  which  no  one  should  oppose.  The 
arguments  in  support  of  the  bill,  put 
forth  by  the  committee  state  that  It 
would  almost  immediately  create  1 
million  new  jobs,  and  that  it  would  solve 
what  the  committee  identifies  as  a  ser- 
ious crisis  in  the  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties program  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

With  the  current  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment at  5.5  percent,  the  goal  of  creating 
this  many  new  jobs  at  the  same  time  we 
solve  a  serious  public  problem  would 
certainly  seem  a  worthy  one. 

However,  I  took  the  time  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  this  bill,  and  of  the 
facts  on  which  the  committee's  report 
rests.  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  bill,  in  its  present  form  should  not 
have  been  brought  before  the  House  be- 
cause of  serious  errors  and  inadequacies 
in  the  backup  information  for  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

First,  and  most  important,  the  com- 
mittee report  states  that  there  is  cur- 
rently a  backlog  amounting  to  over  $12 
billion  in  applications  for  the  HUD  702 
water  and  sewer  facilities  program.  The 
fact  is  that  the  current  backlog  is  lew 
than  one-sixth  that  large,  about  $2  bil- 
lion, with  the  Federal  share  of  the  back- 
log being  only  S0.9  billion,  or  $900,000.- 
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000.  not  $5.7  billion  as  the  conunittee 

*^' vrwie  the  committee  hearing  record 
of  the  single  day  of  hearings  held  on  this 
M  Mllion  proposal,  reprints  926  pages  of 
I  computer  printout  listing  all  applica- 
uons  HUD  has  received  under  this  pr&- 
Znm,  the  information  in  this  mammoth 
Siart  is  misinterpreted  in  the  committee 
reoort  text,  which  fails  to  point  out  that 
over  $10  billion  worth  of  projects  applied 
for  under  this  program  have  already  been 
acted  upon— either  withdrawn,  approved 
or  referred  to  other  agencies  or  denied 
by  HUD.  The  bill's  request  for  $5  bil- 
lion for  this  emergency  program  is 
bgsed  on  an  incorrect  reading  of  the  facts 
printed  in  the  hearings,  and  nothing  like 
this  amount  of  money  would  be  needed  to 
fund  the  current  Federal  backlog  ol  $0.9 
billion.  The  hearing  record  lists  27  sep- 
arate applications  from  my  congression- 
al district  as  part  of  the  supposed  pend- 
ing backlog  of  projects  under  this  pro- 
gram I  personally  checked  with  HUD 
and  with  officials  in  my  district  and  was 
quite  surprised  to  learn  that  of  the  27, 
fflUy  3  were  actually  awaiting  HUD  ac- 
tion. The  other  24  had  already  been  acted 
on  by  HUD. 

Before  we  are  asked  to  vote  on  a  bUl 
of  this  importance  and  of  this  magnitude, 
I  think  we,  as  Members  of  Congress,  de- 
serve a  far  more  thorough  analysis  of 
the  need  than  what  is  presented  here.  If 
there  is  need  for  additional  funds  for  this 
crucial  public  facilities  program,  then  I 
would  support  such  funds.  I  therefore 
suggest  that  the  magnitude  and  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  be  seriously  reevaluated 
to  see  what  action,  if  any,  by  the  House  is 
called  for. 

The  second  point  which  puts  a  cloud 
over  the  need  for  this  bill  is  that  we  now 
have  pending  in  a  House-Senate  con- 
ference a  greatly  expanded  bill  which 
would  put  some  $18  billion  into  water 
pollution  control  facilities  across  this 
country.  There  is  some  evidence  that 
many  of  the  current  applications  before 
HUD  for  the  702  program  could  well  be 
accommodated  under  the  programs  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  if 
that  bill  is  signed  into  law. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the 
assumptions  on  which  this  bUl  was 
founded  should  be  reexamined  so  that 
we  can  be  given  a  truer  picture  of  the 
need  for  additional  money  and  jobs  in 
the  water  and  sewer  construction  pro- 
gram of  HUD.  Until  that  is  done,  and 
done  thoroughly,  I  feel  compelled  to  op- 
pose H  JR.  13853. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly 
urge  the  House  to  approve  the  Emer- 
gmcy  Commimity  Facilities  and  Public 
Investment  Act  of  1972.  We  should  not 
allow  the  threat  of  a  veto  to  deter  us 
from  adoption  of  a  measure  so  necessary 
to  communities  all  across  the  land.  This 
bill  is  necessary  to  create  jobs  in  an 
economy  which  continues  to  lag  month 
after  month  and  year  after  year.  It  £ilso 
is  necessary  to  enable  our  communities 
to  meet  more  adequately  their  responsi- 
bilities for  the  provision  of  public  serv- 
ices urgently  needed  by  the  people. 
The  estimate  of  the  National  League  of 


Cities  that  a  total  of  $83  billion  to  $37 
billion  will  be  needed  for  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities  alone  in  the  cities  during 
1971-76  puts  the  $5  billion  authorization 
in  this  bill  in  its  proper  perspective.  So 
also  does  the  page  after  page  of  water 
and  sewer  applications  from  commu- 
nities across  the  land  which  has  been 
printed  as  part  of  the  hearing  record 
for  this  legislation. 

■Virtually  every  community  in  my  dis- 
trict has  an  application  pending  in  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  assistance  in  meeting  the 
sanitary  and  anti-pollution  needs  of 
their  people.  They  simply  carmot  meet 
these  needs  from  existing  local  tax  re- 
soiu-ces  and  the  national  Government 
has  a  strong,  obUgation  to  help  deal  with 
this  natitmal  problem,  which  exists  in 
every  other  part  of  the  land. 

This  bill  will  help  these  communities 
meet  their  responsibilities  to  the  people 
and  will  help  us  meet  our  proper  re- 
sponsibilities to  these  commimities  and 
to  the  people.  I  urge  your  support. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  YLR.  13853,  the  Emergency 
Community  Facilities  and  Public  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1972.  This  measure  is  an  im- 
portant step  toward  providing  at  least  a 
temporary  solution  to  the  nagging  and 
unacceptable  problem  of  high  unemploy- 
ment in  the  United  States.  It  would  au- 
thorize the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  contract  with 
State  and  local  governments  for  up  to  $5 
billion  in  water  and  sewer  im- 
provement projects  and  would  ultimately 
create  1  million  jobs.  In  addition  to 
creating  sorely  needed  employment,  it 
would  help  us  in  the  growing  battle 
against  pollution  by  facilitating  the  con- 
struction of  water  and  sewer  lines  which 
will  be  complementary  to  the  water 
treatment  plants  to  be  constructed  once 
the  water  pollution  bill  now  in  corxfer- 
ence  becomes  law. 

More  than  5  million  of  our  workers — 
all  of  them  able  and  wilUng  to  do  an 
honest  day's  work — are  presently  unem- 
ployed, victims  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's business-oriented  economic  poli- 
cies. Not  only  is  unemployment  high,  but 
it  is  also  extending  for  a  longer  period, 
as  witnessed  by  the  further  extension  of 
the  unemploym«it  benefits  program 
which  we  passed  only  a  week  or  so  ago 
Every  American  who  is  willing  and 
able  to  work  is  entitled  to  a  job.  In  fulfill- 
ment of  this  right,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  its  State  and  local  government 
grantees  should  and  must  be  the  employ- 
ers of  last  resort  if  there  are  not  enough 
jobs  in  private  industry  to  go  around. 
This  bill  constitutes  a  first  step  In  that 
direction,  and  I  am  pleased  to  support  It. 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  followed  in  the 
near  future  by  similar  legislation  cre- 
ating jobs  for  such  programs  as  hous- 
ing and  child  care. 

It  is  quite  interesting  to  observe  that 
meet  of  the  Members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  are  opposed  to  this  bill.  Many 
state  as  a  reason  for  their  opposition  the 
allegation  that  the  expenditure  of  these 


funds  is  infiationao'  aad  will  deepen  Mr. 
Nlxon'8  deficit.  I  note  that  when  the  $71 
billion  defense  appropriations  bill  passed 
the  House  last  November,  only  four  Re- 
publicans voted  against  it,  while  161 
voted  in  favor.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  Nixon  admirustration  and  the 
Republican  Members  of  the  House  do  not 
object  so  much  to  the  spending  of  colos- 
sal sums  of  money  as  they  object  to 
spending  it  to  support  the  domestic  pro- 
grams which  are  so  crucial  to  our  con- 
tinuing vitality  as  a  NaUon.  It  is  these 
misgiiided  priorities  whch  the  voters  will 
reject  in  November. 

Mr.  MATBUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
H.R.  13853  represents  a  positive  con- 
gressional response  to  the  twin  problems 
of  unemployment  and  inadequate  com- 
munity facilities,  and  I  support  it 
strongly. 

It  is  no  secret,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
more  than  5  million  Americans  are  look- 
ing for  work  today  but  cannot  find  it. 
It  is  also  well  kno^jra  that  the  construc- 
tion industry  has  been  particularly  hard 
hit  by  recent  economic  hard  times,  with 
unemployment  consistently  exceeding 
10  percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  reliable  estimates 
put  the  total  cost  for  city  sewage  treat- 
ment lacililies  alone  at  $33  to  $37  billion 
for  the  years  1971-76.  And  that  stag- 
gering figure  does  not  include  the  more 
than  30,000  rural  communities  without 
water  systems,  nor  the  40,000  without 
basic  sewer  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  13853,  the  pro- 
posed Emergency  Community  Facilities 
and  Public  Investment  Act  ol  1972.  is  an 
apt  tool  for  dealing  with  both  of  these 
problems.  If  fully  funded,  this  bUl  would 
provide  enough  lobs  for  10  percent  to 
20  percent  of  our  Nation's  unemployed. 
It  would  also  reduce  considerably  the 
huge  backlog  of  project  applications  now 
pending  in  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Department's  programs.  If 
pollution  control  is  to  be  more  thaui  a 
ruce- sounding  slogan.  State  and  local 
governments  must  be  aided  in  their  at- 
tempts to  construct  these  facilities,  par- 
ticularly those  affecting  water  quality 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  House  to 
approve  HJl.  13853  today  by  an  over- 
whelming vote. 

Mr.  WTPNAT.T,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hav-e 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thi£ 
Act  may  be  cited  ae  the  •Emergency  Com- 
munity Faculties  and  Public  Investment  Act 
of  1972". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Tax  and  other  financial  re- 
sources currently  avaUable  to  local  govern- 
ments are  being  strained  beyond  their  ca- 
pacity to  provide  vital  community  faculties 
The  burden  of  providing  the  fund*  for  neces- 
sary public  faculties  has  reached  the  point 
of  being  unbearable  for  rebldents  of  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nattoa  and  emer- 
gency measures  muat  be  taken  to  provide 
long  overdue  relief  to  prevent  dLsaatrous  re- 
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auctions  in  community  facilities  programs. 
Adequate  funding  for  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems and  other  slmliar  public  facilities  Is 
absolutely  necessary  to  safeguard  the  health 
aiid  welfare  of  the  Nation's  population  and 
to  assure  orderly  and  efficient  growth:  b\:t 
continued  progress  In  this  area  has  become 
impossible  for  a  vEist  number  of  cities  and 
towns  In  every  sector  of  the  country  because 
local  tlnanclal  resources  have  reached  the 
point  of  exhaustion.  Moreover,  the  absence 
of  additional  sources  of  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose .'eopardlzes  local.  State,  and  regional 
efforts  to  eliminate  environmental  pollution 
and  conserve  irreplaceable  resources 

(bi  It  Is  imperative  that  effective  action 
be  taken  to  combat  intolerably  high  unem- 
ployment. This  Is  especially  true  for  those 
urban  and  rural  communities  where  rates 
of  Joblessness  have  reached  and  often  exceed 
depression  era  levels  Moreover,  the  lack  of 
adequate  facilities  in  such  areas  greatly  di- 
minishes the  possibility  of  revitalizing  the 
economy  of  these  communities  tuid  signifi- 
cantly reducing  imemployment. 

(C)  The  Congress  finds  that  in  order  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  joblessness,  both  In  im- 
mediate and  long-range  terms,  and  to  regain 
and  safeguard  the  high  quality  of  life  which 
!s  synonymous  with  the  potential  of  the  Na- 
tion, emergency  funding  for  vital  community 
facilities  Is  urgently  needed  and  must  be 
provided. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Title  VII  of  the  Hotislng  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section 

'EMIBOKNCT   ASSIST ANCZ  TO   CERTAIN  STATE  AND 
LOCAL    PROJECTS 

"Sxc.  709.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  contract 
to  make  grants,  in  an  aggregate  amount  not 
exceeding  t5, 000,000.000.  for  projects  of 
States  and  local  governments  of  the  t\-pe 
referred  to,  as  eligible  for  assistance,  in  sec- 
Uon  3ib>  of  the  Act  of  September  14.  1962 
I  76  Stat.  542 1 

■ibi  A  grant  made  under  the  authority  of 
this  section  may  be  in  any  amovuit  not  ex- 
ceeding 100  per  centum  of  the  development 
cost  of  the  project  for  which  the  grant  Is 
made,  and  shall  be  subject  to  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe 

"(C)  In  the  processing  of  applications  for 
assistance  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  to  applications  of— 

"  ( 1 )  communities  in  areas  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  redevelop- 
ment areas'  or  economic  development  cen- 
ters' under  title  IV  of  the  Public  "Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  and  com- 
munities In  areas  designated  under  section 
102  of  such  Act,  and 

(2)  communities  In  any  other  areas  which 
may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
as  being  areas  of  substantial  unemployment, 
for  assistance  in  the  construction  of  basic 
public  facilities  (Including  facilities  for  the 
storage,  treatment,  purification,  or  distribu- 
tion of  water,  and  sewage  treatment,  and 
sewer  facilities)  for  which  there  Is  an  urgent 
and  vital  public  need. 

■■(d)  The  faith  of  the  United  States  is  sol- 
emnly pledged  to  the  payment  of  all  grants 
contracted  for  under  this  section,  and  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  tbe  amounts  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  such  payments." 

(b)  Section  707  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "sections  702  and  703"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sections  702,  703, 
and  708" 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tiiat  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE     AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3,  lines  8,  9, 
and  10,  strike  out:  "for  projects  of  States 
and  local  governments  of  the  tjrpe  referred 
to,  as  eligible  for  assistance.  In  section  3(b) 
of  the  Act  of  September  14,  1962  (76  Stat. 
542)."  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "to  States 
and  local  governments  for  projects  of  the 
type  described  in  section  202(a)(1)  of  the 
Housing  .Amendments  of  1966." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Pttge  4,  line  2. 
strike  out    'and". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4,  line  5,  In- 
sert   and"  after  the  comma. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4,  line  6,  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(3)  communities  or  neighborhoods  (de- 
fined without  regard  to  political  or  other 
subdivisions  or  boundaries)  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  determines  have  one  of 
the  following  conditions: 

"(A)  a  large  concentration  of  low-Income 
persons; 

"(B)  rural  areas  having  substantial  out- 
mlgratlon; 

'■(C)  substantial  unemployment;  or 

"(D)  an  actual  or  threatened  abrupt  rise 
of  unemployment  due  to  the  closing  or  cur- 
tailment of  a  major  source  of  employment, 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  light  of  the  debate 
here  today  I  was  prompted  to  go  back  to 
the  Congressional  Record  for  February 
9,  1972.  upon  which  day  there  was  a  roU- 
call  vote  on  raising  the  debt  ceiling.  I 
would  merely  say  at  this  time  it  will  be 
very  re\ealing  to  compare  the  list  of 
those  voting  for  this  $5  billion  ill-con- 
ceived piece  of  legislation  with  a  list  of 
those  who  voted  against  the  debt  ceiUng 
on  that  day. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  address 
a  question  or  two  to  the  chairman  of  the 
conunittee  (Mr.  Patbcani  . 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  there 
were  no  witnesses  from  the  Administra- 
tion or  any  agency  directly  involved  in 
this  program  before  the  committee? 
Were  hearings  held  on  this  bill?  If  so. 
who  testified? 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
the  question. 

Some  members  have  said  we  did  not 
hear  witnesses  who  should  have  been 
heard.  I  do  not  challenge  people,  but  I 
would  remind  them  that  no  one  was  re- 
fused a  hearing  before  our  committee 
on  this  bill.  No  one  here  can  say  he  was 
refused.  Every  person  who  wanted  to  be 
heard  was  heard,  and  people  we  thought 
were  interested  were  given  notice. 

The  Secretary  of  HUD  was  invited 
His  presence  was  not  only  desired  but 
welcomed.  We  wanted  information  he 
could  give  us,  but  for  some  reason  he 
did  not  appear.  It  was  not  our  fault. 

No  one  wm  refused  the  right  to 
testify.  We  had  hearings  on  water  and 
sewer,  at  every  session  of  the  Congress 
for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  not  a  new 
subject  to  our  committee.  The  commit- 
tee goes  into  this  subject.  It  is  one  sub- 
ject that  is  before  us  all  the  time. 

We  did  not  need  any  hearings  of  any 
kind.  We  knew  how  the  country  felt  as  to 
the  situation  on  water  and  sewer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute.  Was  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  invited? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Certainly  he  was  in- 
vited. 

Mr.  GROSS.  By  what  means?  Letter? 
Telephone? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  know  right 
now,  but  we  invite  him  on  every  bill 
HUD  is  concerned  with. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  are  the  depart- 
mental reports  on  this  bill  ? 

I  find  absolutely  nothing  in  the  re- 
port with  respect  to  the  position  of  the 
Office  of  the  Budget  and  Management. 
Bear  in  mind  that  this  is  a  multibil- 
lion  dollar  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  may 
rest  assured  we  do  not  deny  anyone  the 
right  to  be  heard  before  our  committee, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Knowing  of  the  gentle- 
man's affinity  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  was  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in- 
vited, by  any  chance? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  hope  they  were  not. 
because  they  do  not  belong  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS,  All  right. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Here  is  Mr.  Alexander, 
R.  J.,  director  of  public  works,  Oakland 
County,  Mich.  He  was  a  good  witness. 

Here  is  a  feUow  named  Harry  J.  Pey- 
ton, Jr.,  president,  National  Utility  Con- 
tractors Association.  He  presented  good 
testimony. 

TTiey  all  presented  testimony  we  should 
consider.  We  did  not  agree  with  all  of 
them. 

Next  is  the  Honorable  John  Rousakis, 
mayor  of  Savaiuiah,  Ga.,  on  behalf  of 
the  Nation  aJ  League  of  Cities  and  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors.  They  are  pretty 
important  people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  those  you  have  men- 
tioned would  take  all  the  money  you 
could  possibly  run  off  on  your  green- 
back printing  presses. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  is  Mr.  Mendonsa, 
city  manager,  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  Larry 
Snowhite.  legislative  counsel.  National 
League  of  Cities  and  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors. 

S.  S.  Johnson,  League  ol  Cities,  and 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  "niey 
presented  very  formidable  testimony. 
Mr.  William  H.  Wilcox,  secretary  of  the 
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MonaylvanlA  Department  ol  Conunu- 
^r^jlalrs.  followed  by  John  Rosso,  a 
JUimunlty  service  consultant.  We  had 
anumberof  witnessee. 

jiUOaOSB.  Did  these  invitations  you 
iMied  to  the  various  foxes  to  make  a  call 
on  the  chicken  coop— by  any  chance  did 
they  tell  you  where  the  money  would 
eome  from  to  finance  this  program? 

jir  PATMAN.  No.  The  gentleman  is  a 
jlember  of  Congress,  and  he  would  have 
been  invited. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  is  going  to  provide 
the  money? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  And  any  time  he  wants 
to  come  before  the  conunittee  he  will  be 
invited,  il  he  thought  that  question 
gboold  be  brought  out.  He  is  usually  very 
aggressive,  and  I  think,  if  he  is  con- 
cerned about  that  as  a  second  thought, 
he  should  not  bring  it  up  but  should 
bring  it  up  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Brought  up?  Brought 
what  up  before  the  conunittee? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  money  part. 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  regret  that  our  old 
friend  from  Maryland  is  not  here.  I  am 
getting  more  gobbledegook  than  I  used 
to  get  from  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yieW? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  I  have  a 
copy  of  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  HUD  dated  April  13, 
which  Is  about  a  month  In  advance  of 
our  hearing,  which  Indicated  that  the 
Department  opposes  the  enactment  of 
the  bill.  But  for  some  reason  it  did  not 
And  Its  way  into  the  committee  report, 
and  I  suspect  if  the  Secretary  had  been 
given  sufBcient  notice,  he  would  have 
been  happy  to  appear. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  an  answer?  I  have  a  good  an- 
swer for  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  I  can  understand 
your  answer. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  They  obviously  •with- 
drew their  opposition  and  did  not  want 
to  appear. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Obviously  they  did  not. 
What  is  there  to  show  that  they  with- 
drew their  opposition? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  record  shows  they 
did  not  appear  and  they  were  invited. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  did  you  not  put  the 
Secretary's  letter  in  the  report  and  let 
him  deny  the  letter  represented  his  po- 
sition in  opposition?  Why  did  you  not 
put  that  in  the  report? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  know  what  you 
are  talking  about. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, based  on  what  I  have  heard  this 
afternoon,  if  this  bUl  passes,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  trip  to  New  York,  climb  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  remove  the  torch  and 
put  a  tin  cup  in  the  statue's  hand.  This 
will  be  a  bonanza  for  Pun  City  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayers  of  the  rest  of 
the  country,  including  Texas. 


'MX.  PATMAN.  You  can  do  that  anyway 
any  time  you  want  to. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  inasmuch  as  the  letter 
of  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  was  not  included  in  the 
record  of  the  hearings  or  in  the  commit- 
tee report,  I  want  to  read  the  letter  Into 
the  Rkcord  In  its  entirety. 

THX   8KCBKTAST    OF    HOUSINO 

AND    UKBAN    DSVKLOPMEMT. 

Waahington,  D.C.,  April  3, 1972. 
Hon.  'Wright  Patman, 

CKatrman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, House  of  Repreaentativee,  Waah- 
ington, D.C. 
Subject:  HJl.  13863,  93d  Congress   (Patman, 
etal) 

Dkak  Ms.  Chaikman  :  This  la  in  response  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  thla  Depart- 
ment on  H.R.  13863,  a  blU  "To  amend  title 
vn  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968." 

This  Department  strongly  opposes  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  13883. 

The  purposes  of  the  bill,  as  stated  in  sec- 
tion 2,  are  to  provide  community  facilities 
and  to  combat  high  unemployment  through 
the  construction  of  public  works  projects. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  passed  a  measure 
containing  similar  purposes  to  be  accom- 
plished In  a  similar  manner — the  "Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  Axnendments  of 
1971.  '  The  President,  after  careful  consid- 
eration, vetoed  that  bUl.  In  his  veto  mes- 
sage, the  President  noted  ttiat  while  he,  too, 
was  concerned  ivlth  the  same  probleoaa  to 
which  the  blU  was  addressed,  be  did  not  find 
It  to  be  an  appropriate  resptonse  to  those 
problems.  His  reasons  Included  the  long  lead 
time  experienced  with  construction  projects, 
the  Inflationary  nature  of  these  projects,  the 
limited  scope  of  employment  opportunities 
which  would  be  made  available,  the  proba- 
bility of  hastily  planned,  enTlronxnentally 
damaging  and  uncoordinated  projects,  and 
the  false  hopes  which  would  be  created  in 
local  communities  reeultlng  in  tboee  com- 
munities deferring  other  locally  funded 
projects. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  conditions 
which  existed  at  the  time  of  that  message 
have  changed  sufficiently  to  warrant  a  recon- 
sideration of  a  massive  public  works  pro- 
gram as  prc^KJsed  by  B.M.  13883. 

Tbe  Ofnce  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
informed  us  that  It  has  tio  objection  to  tbe 
submission  of  this  report  and  that  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  'would  not  be  In  ac- 
cord with  the  program  of  the  President, 
Sincerely, 

Ocoaax  Rommxt. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  extremely 
unfortunate  that  either  this  letter  or 
some  statement — or  better,  I  think  the 
actual  testimony  of  the  Secretary — was 
not  included. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  do. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chalrmaji.  may  I 
state  to  the  gentleman  that  we  like  to 
cross-examine  witnesses,  we  like  to  inter- 
rogate them,  and  we  look  with  little 
favor  upon  a  written  statement  which 
stands  alone  'without  providing  the  com- 
mittee with  an  opportunity  to  questicoi 
a  witness. 

We  provided  tunple  notice  that  we  were 
having  hearings  on  this  matter,  and  the 
Secretary  was  invited  to  testify.  More- 
over, members  of  the  committee  are  not 
limited  in  their  cross-examination.  We 
have  37  members,  and  every  member  oi 


the  committee  is  given  opiwrttmity  to 
Interrogate  every  witness. 

Mr.  YRSNLSSL.  I  would  make  this  point 
to  the  chairman:  That  the  AFL-CIO  were 
not  present,  but  were  able  to  read  mate- 
rial into  the  hearing  record,  and,  second, 
if  I  myself  had  only  5  days'  notice  of  that 
meeting,  and  If  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  had  similar  no- 
tice, it  is  not  unusual,  probably,  that  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  appear. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield  for  one  other  question? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Yea. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Why  did  not  the  gen- 
tleman put  the  letter  In  the  conunittee 
report  himself?  Did  he  not  avail  himself 
of  the  opportimlty  to  file  separate  views 
on  the  bill? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  my 
chairman,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence 0(f  this  letter  at  that  time,  and  only 
became  aware  ol  it  today  because  of  the 
department  that  has  to  administer  $5 
billioa  worth  of  back-door  spending  was 
apparently  unconsulted  and  'was  not  rep- 
resented at  the  hearings,  and  why  more 
ot  his  communications  were  placed  in  any 
part  oif  the  record  until  this  very  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  was  in  the  files  of  the 
committee.  It  was  available  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  ccHnmlttee  at  any  time.  Upon 
request,  the  letter  £uid  the  files  would 
have  been  brought  to  him.  The  matter  is 
reported  in  the  calendar  of  the  commit- 
tee, sknd  that  should  be  sufflclent  notice. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairmaxi,  I  acree 
that  any  Member  of  this  body  can  scrut- 
inize the  committee  records,  and  that  the 
chairman  has  been  most  open  in  prodoc- 
ing  them  whenever  I  have  inquired  for 
them.  Nevertheless,  most  Members  look 
at  the  committee  report,  and  the  record 
of  the  hearincs.  I  think  the  fact  that  the 
supervisory  department  was  not  included 
is  again  indication  of  the  fact  that,  as  the 
geatlemaQ  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anbkbsoh) 
indicated,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Wtlix)  indicated,  there  is  a  slight 
tinge  of  an  odor  about  this  bill — that  ap- 
parently something  is  trying  to  be  cov- 
ered up. 

I  wouki  only  lu-ge  that  the  Members  of 
this  body  turn  down  this  bill  by  an  over- 
whelming vote. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  record,  I  have 
a  copy  of  the  committee  notice  which 
was  received  in  my  oQice  on  May  19.  you 
wUl  recall,  was  a  Friday.  I  had  gone  to 
Michigan  on  that  Friday  before  receiv- 
ing the  notice,  llierefore,  in  effect,  I 
think  every  member  of  the  committee,  if 
he  had  gone  to  his  own  district  on  that 
weekend,  had  just  about  1  day  of  notice, 
because  the  hearing  was  held  on  the 
next  Tuesday. 

And  the  notice  further  says  that  after 
the  hearing  on  Tuesday  that  there  will 
be  a  markup  session,  therefore,  the 
minority  would  not  have  had  any  time  to 
call  the  kind  of  witnesses  that  they 
would  like  to  have  called. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  Che  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  said 
something  about  the  bill  having  an  odor 
to  It  I  think  that  is  rather  unfair,  espe- 
ciftUv  when  full  opportunity  was  given 
Members  to  be  heard,  and  when  the  bill 
was  reported  out  there  was  a  vote  on  it. 
19  Members  voted  for  it,  and  only  four 
Members  voted  against  it. 

When  the  bill  was  reported  by  a  vote 
of  19  to  4— then  we  had  to  make  an 
applicauon  for  a  rule  We  had  several 
days  ;n  which  to  file  reports  and  to  make 
appUcation  for  a  inile.  All  Members  were 
notified  that  we  were  making  applica- 
tion for  a  rule. 

Then  ail  the  Members  were  notified 
when  we  were  going  to  be  heard  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  All  the  Members 
who  wanted  to  be  there,  were  there  to 
be  heard  by  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Many  of  them  were  heard  Certainly,  the 
minority  was  heard. 

Then  they  voted  it  out  and  nothing 
was  said  about  any  unfairness  or  politi- 
cal chichanery  or  anything  else. 

May  I  say  that  this  bill  is  too  serious 
to  be  facetious  about  it.  or  to  be  throw- 
ing charges  uroimd  that  are  unfounded. 
This  bill  involves  the  health  of  the 
people  of  thi.s  Nation  and  circumstances 
that  could  be  very,  very  serious  and 
which  could  result  in  many  things  hap- 
pemns  that  would  affect  the  population 
of  tlus  Nation.  We  are  trying  to  protect 
the  health  of  tills  Nation  and  we  are 
trying  to  save  it  from  epidemics  and 
anything  else. 

If  we  have  many  more  situations  like 
we  have  aroimd  New  York  City  and  up 
there,  the  health  of  all  the  people  in  this 
Nation  will  be  threatened.  We  want  to 
protect  them.  We  think  that  has  a 
higher  priority  tiian  many  other  things 
that  people  spend  money  for  and  the 
Government  spends  money  for. 

For  this  reason,  we  want  to  do  our  duty 
toward  the  people  of  this  Nation,  to  pro- 
tect their  health,  and  to  aive  Jobs  to 
people  and  to  insure  them  asrainst  epi- 
demics, if  we  can.  That  is  what  we  are 
doing  here. 

Now,  if  that  is  bad — if  that  is  politi- 
cal— then  we  are  political.  But  there  is 
certamly  nothing  intended,  political,  in 
this.  This  legislation  is  needed. 

Now.  if  the  gentleman  Is  so  Interested 
in  things  being  political,  where  It  has  to 
do  wnth  water  and  sewer  projects — he  Is 
a  member  of  the  party  that  is  in  the 
executive  branch.  Why  does  he  not  per- 
suade hia  own  President  to  release  the 
$500  million  that  has  been  impounded 
by  him.  which  was  allocated,  and  a  law 
was  passed  by  this  Congress  and  by  Con- 
gresses in  the  past  also,  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  the  very  things  that  need  to  be 
done  under  this  bill. 

If  he  had  released  that  $500  million— 
that  would  take  care  of  a  lot  of  these 
projects  and  it  would  be  very,  very  help- 
ful and  save  the  lives  of  many  people  in 
this  Nation. 

If  the  gentleman  is  so  interested  in  do- 
ing the  right  thing,  and  not  being  so 
political.  I  do  suggest  that  he  consider 
in  his  own  conscience  and  in  his  own 
mind  whether  or  not  he  should  try  to 
persuade  his  own  President  in  his  own 


party  to  release  the  $500  million  that  is 
needed  for  this  urgent  problem,  which  is 
very  bad,  and  he  is  holding  it  and  will 
not  spend  it  although  the  Congress  has 
voted  that  it  should  be  appropriated  and 
that  It  should  be  spent,  after  the  Con- 
gress had  voted  this  money  for  this  spe- 
cific purpose  and  the  President  has  re- 
fused to  spend  it.  Don't  you  think  we 
are  justified  in  passing  a  bill  that  will 
get  something  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion toward  saving  the  health  of  the 
people  and  preventing  pollution  and  do- 
ing the  other  things  that  will  provide 
jobs  for  the  general  welfare  of  all  the 
people? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  suggest  it 
would  be  much  quicker  to  get  things 
moving  If  the  gentleman  would  get  his 
party  get  the  leadership  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  to  finalize  their 
work  on  the  conference  report  on  the 
water  pollution  control  amendments  of 
1972.  That  contains  $18  billion  and  that 
certainly  is  a  lot  better  than  $5  billion. 
if  my  arithmetic  is  correct. 

The  second  thing  I  would  like  to  ask 
ilie  gentleman  is  this.  Today  on  several 
(occasions  he  has  mentioned  a  19  to  4 
vote.  Would  the  gentleman  report  to  the 
House  the  breakdown  on  that  vote?  As 
I  recall,  the  only  thing  bipartisan  about 
that  vote  was  those  who  voted  against 
the  bill. 

Mr.   GRAY.  Mr.   Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr   GRAY   I  thank  the  distinguished 

gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  want  to 
set  the  record  straight.  The  bill  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  refers  is 
now  in  conference  and  is  primarily  for 
sewage  disposal  plants.  This  bill  would 
authorize  funds  primarily  for  local  com- 
munities and  subdivisions  thereof  for 
distribution  lines  and  other  improve- 
ments not  authorized  by  the  Pollution 
Control  Act. 

So  they  are  really  two  separate  pro- 
grams. We  need  this  legislation  very 
badly. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
How  can  any  constituent  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  or  any  other 
member  of  the  party,  the  minority  party. 
the  Republican  Party — how  could  they 
obiect  to  a  member  voting  for  this  bill 
when  it  directly  does  something  that 
they  have  been  tr>'ing  to  do  in  the  past 
against  pollution  and  for  health  and 
things  like  that  and  which  they  were 
unable  to  get  done.  Although  the  Con- 
gress has  passed  several  appropriations, 
the  money  has  been  impounded  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  after  the 
Congress  passed  it  and  he  just  stopped— 
just  absolutely  stopped  it. 

Don't  you  think  a  Member  would  be 
justified  now  in  passing  this  bill  In  order 
to  get  nearer  to  the  goal  of  stopping  pol- 
lution and  protecting  the  health  of  the 
people? 


amzndmknt  orraucD  bt  ms.  hanna 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 

amendment. 

The  Clerk  reaid  as  follows: 

Amendment  ottered  by  Mr.  Hanna: 

Page  4,  line  19,  after  "purlflcatlon,"  luaert 

"desallnlzatlon.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  In 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  chainnaa 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Members  on  our  side  have  had 
this  amendment  and  looked  into  It,  care- 
fully considered  It.  and  we  believe  It 
should  be  accepted.  We  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept it. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  WTLLIAM  STANTON.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  California 
yielding.  I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  the  bill  Is  so  bad,  it 
could  not  get  any  worse. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  appreciate  that,  and  I 
would  like  to  clarify  the  Chairman's  un- 
derstanding of  the  remarks  that  were 
made  on  the  other  side.  When  the  olfac- 
tory qualities  of  this  bill  were  referred 
to,  I  think  it  was  merely  their  way  of 
stating  they  understood  that  at  least  half 
of  this  was  for  sewer  facilities,  and  I  am 
sure  that  they  only  meant  that  the  odor 
had  something  to  do  with  the  subject 
matter  to  which  the  bill  Itself  is  ad- 
dressed. I  appreciate  the  support  of  both 
-Sides  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  this  amendment 
to  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  a  goal 
embodied  in  earlier  acts  of  Congress. 

Over  the   past  20  years,  the  Federal 
Government  has  conducted  or  financed 
research  projects  in  the  field  of  water  de- 
.sallnization.  The  resulting  improvements 
in  conversion  techniques  have  lowered 
conversion  costs  from  $4  per  thousands 
sallons  to  65  cents  per  thousand  gallons. 
Tlie  Office  of  Saline  Water  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  predicts  a  steadily  in- 
creasing use  of  desallnlzatlon  processes 
for  municipal  and  industrial  water  sup- 
plies over  the  next  decade.  The  current 
world-wide  production  of  desalinizated 
water  Is  over  300  million  gallons  per  day 
The  OSW  estimated  that  by  the  year 
2000  the  demand  in  the  United  States 
will  exceed  2.000  million  gallons  per  day. 
The   need  for   this  bill  and  for  the 
amendment  which  I  am  offering  Is  best 
established  by  the  dramatic  increase  in 
fresh  water  demand  and  the  high  cost  in- 
volved in  regional  water  shortages.  Very 
often,  a  water  shortage  occurs  in  an  area 
where  water  is  plentiful  but  unusable. 

Highly  mineralized  or  brackish  waters 
resulting  from  natural  causes  or  Indus- 
trial pollution  are  found  in  almost  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  The  problem 
of  salt  water  incursion  Into  ground  water 
supply  Is  common  In  some  degree  in  all  erf 
our  coastal  areas.  These  are  the  problems 
to  which  desallnlzatlon  research  is  ad- 
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Hressed  as  well  as  the  more  dramatic  and 
JSSed  research  in  ocean  water  con- 

""S^J"  result  of  the  research  that  has 
J?n  place  over  the  past  20  years,  prac- 
SS  inversion  methods  have  been 
Szed  we  must,  therefore,  uisure  that 
SEes  whose  circumstances  permit 
liable  to  take  advantage  of  this 
orogress  as  it  is  made. 

With  the  increased  demand  for  fresh 
J^x  locaUties  all  across  the  Nation 
must  expand  their  water  supply  activ- 
S^r  manj'  localities,  this  will  mean 
Sat  they  cannot  simply  rely  on  expand- 
^old  techniques,  but  instead  wiU  begin 
to  look  toward  a  broader  range  of  alter- 
naUves.  Many  will  want  to  turn  to  de- 
salinlzation.  .  „„,:,« 

If  the  bill  before  us  now  is  to  realize 
Its  objective,  the  option  of  desallnizaUon 
must  be   made    available    to    localities 
vhlch  can  make  economic  use  of  it.  We 
have  devoted  mllUons  of  dollars  to  de- 
sallnlzatlon research   over   the  past   20 
years  and  as  a  result,  have  drastlcaUy  re- 
duced the  cost  of  providing  potable  water 
by  this  method.  Our  enactment  of  Public 
uw  92-60  just  1  year  ago  this  month 
is  evidence  of  our  continued  commit- 
ment  to    desalinizatlon    research.    We 
must,  however,  do  more  than  research— 
we  must  provide  the  means  of  putting 
the  fruits  of  research  Into  operation. 
'Some  of  my  colleagues  may  ask  wheth- 
er or  not  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would  involve  a  duphcation  of  ef- 
fort between  this  bUl  and  PubUc  Law 
92-60. 1  wish  to  assure  everyone  that  such 
would  not  be  the  case.  The  Saline  Water 
Conversion  Act  of  1971  was  aimed  at  re- 
search  in    the    field    of    deealinization 
science.  H.R.  13853  with  this  amendment 
would  provide  funds  for  putting  desalin- 
izatlon   techniques    into    operation    for 
those  localities  which  find  It  to  be  the 
most  attractive  means  of  meeting  their 
water  shortage  problem.  In  reality,  the 
amendment  would  make  HJl.   13853   a 
most  compatible  and  logical  step  to  fol- 
low PubUc  Law  92-60. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 
I  would  just  want  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Hanna).  What  will  you  do  with 
the  salt  that  you  get  from  desalting  the 
water— rub  it  Into  the  wotmds  of  the 
taxpayers? 

Mr.  HANNA.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
terms  of  that  abrasive  material,  particu- 
larly for  the  purpose  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman refers,  there  has  certainly  been 
no  shortage  demonstrated  in  the  past, 
and  .so  I  do  not  think  they  need  to  look 
here  for  a  further  supply. 

I  would  simply  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee would  agree  with  me  that  since 
we  spent  so  much  money  on  research  for 
desalinizatlon,  we  ought  to  see  that  It 
goes  to  work  In  the  districts  from  which 
we  come. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr.  Hanna)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AidKKDMXNT  orrrarD  bt  m».  blackbcbn 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bi-ACKBTmN: 
Page  6.  line  4,  add  tJie  foUowlng  new  sub- 
section: 

•  (6)  No  contract  for  a  gr»nt  may  be  made 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  durliig 
any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  projected  deficit 
of  "the  Federal  budget  exceeds  •20,000,000,- 
000." 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  offered  this  amendment  as  what  I 
would  call  an  automatic  deinflation 
clause.  It  Is  just  a  technical  amendment. 
What  I  am  sajing  in  this  amendment,  in 
effect,  is  that  if  we  are  going  to  be  pro- 
jecting a  deficit  in  excess  of  $20  billion, 
then  for  this  type  of  back-door  financ- 
ing— that  is,  authorization  with  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  standing  with  full  faith 
and  credit  behind  such  contract  author- 
ization— we  should  have  an  automatic 
method  of  preventing  such  authorisa- 
tions when  the  Federal  deficit  will  ex- 
ceed $20  billion  during  any  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  offered  this 
amendment  to  limit  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  for  public  f acihties  under 
this  act  m  order  to  be  on  record  as  oppos- 
ing further  deficit  financing  of  local  proj- 
ects. 

Let  me  point  out  at  the  outset  that  I 
do  not  oppose  the  provision  of  pubUc 
facilities,  and  I  am  not  in  favor  of  unem- 
ployment. I  believe  that  other  pieces  of 
legislation  vv'hich  have  not  yet  been  im- 
plemented may  well  serve  to  fulfill  the 
same  function  claimed  for  the  pending 
bill. 

I  speak  specifically  of  general  revenue 
sharing  and  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  amendments — FWPCA— 
which  together  would  provide  nearly  $30 
billion  In  Federal  funds  for  public  fa- 
cilities and  discretionary  uses  which 
would  go  to  the  same  ends :  employment 
and  local  projects.  It  would  certainly  be 
well  described  as  overkill  to  cram  an  ad- 
ditional $5  billion  into  the  pipeline  with- 
out regard  to  the  effects  of  these  pro- 
visions on  either  the  local  or  State  gov- 
ernments or  the  Federal  budget. 

I  have  chosen  the  $20  billion  figure  be- 
cause it  approximates  the  annual  cost 
of  debt  service  on  our  present  national 
debt.  Except  for  this  interest  component, 
we  would  nearly  be  on  an  even  keel,  that 
is,  not  exceeding  our  revemies  with  opera- 
tional expenses.  My  amendment,  then, 
would  provide  that  we  not  go  further  Into 
debt  to  duplicate  other  programs  which 
may  well  solve  the  same  problems  ad- 
dressed by  this  bill. 

In  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  pro- 
jected deficit  Is  less  than  $20  billion,  and 
projects  under  revenue  sharing  and  the 
FWPCA  prove  to  fall  short  of  the  stated 
goals  of  low  unemployment  and  im- 
proved community  facilities,  my  amend- 
ment would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  this  program. 

However,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look 
favorably  upon  this  amendment  and  to 
declare  that  Uncle  Sam  shall  not  be 
forced  Into  the  role  of  employer-financier 


of  first  resort  in  the  years  when  he  can- 
not afford  to  assume  that  role. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  ofTered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  Ob- 
viously, as  I  beUeve  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  will  admit,  he  is  against  the  bill 
and  he  expects  to  vote  against  the  bill  in 
any  case. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairnaan.,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
m>-  amendment  passes  I  probably  will 
support  the  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  this  amendment  Is 
adopted  we  would  have  no  bill.  The 
amendment  puts  the  bill  in  a  position 
where  it  would  never  be  useful  and  would 
never  be  used.  We  should  not  be  too  face- 
tious about  this,  because  the  bill  involves 
too  much  which  affects  matters  that  are 
urgent  and  needed.  The  bill  provides  for 
the  needed  water  and  sewage  facilities  for 
the  people.  It  assists  in  our  continued 
battle  against  pollution  and  indirectly 
assists  In  our  efforts  to  curb  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  had 

enough  debate  on  this.  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 

the  amendirent  offered  by  the  gentleman 

from  Georgia   i  Mr.  Blackburn  > 

TELLE*    VOTt    WFTH    CLERKS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  vrere  ordered. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Blackburn.  Patman.  Hanka.  and 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 

reported  that  there  were — ayes  197 — noes 

194.  not  voting  42.  as  follows: 

[Recorded  Teller  Vote! 

(RoU  No.  271) 

AYES— 197 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Anderson.  lU. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
.\ndrews. 
.N   Dak. 
.Archer 
.Arends 
.Ashbrook 
Baker 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betts 
Biaggl 
Blackburn 
Bow 
Bray 

Brolzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla 


Clancy 

Clausen. 
DonH 
Clawson,  Dei 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Onnnver 
Coushlln 
Crane 

Daniel,  Va. 

Davis.  Wis 

de  la  CJarza 

Del  len  back 

Dennis 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Dlckioaon 

Dorn 

Downing 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 


Burleson,  Tex.  Edwards.  Ala 

Byrnes,  Wis.  Erlenborn 

Bvron  Esch 

Cabell  Eshleman 

Caffery  Flndley 

Camp  Plsher 

Carlson  Flowers 


GallfiaoakliB 

Ooldwmter 

QoodUng 

CirosB 

Grover 

Oubser 

Haley 

H&U 

Hansen  Idaho 

Haraha 

Hastings 

Heckler, 

Heinz 

Henderson 

HUUb 

Horion 

Hoamer 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

ichord 

Jarnian 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

LAtta 


Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 


Ford.  Oerald  B.  Lent 
Forsyihe  Lloyd 

Fountain  Lu:an 

Frenael  Mcaorj 

Prey  McCoUlster 
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McCormack 

McCullocb 

UcDade 

UcXwen 

McKSTttt 

McKinna; 

McMillan 

Mabon 

MalUtard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin 

Matblaa,  CaUr. 

Mayne 

Mlcbal 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills.  Md. 

Mlnahall 

MlzeU 

Monti?otnery 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

PeUy 

Pettis 

Plmle 

Poage 

PoS 

PoweU 

Price.  Tex. 


Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Cam. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Asplnall 
BadlUo 
Barrett 
Baglcb 
Bell 

Bergland 
BevlU 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Braaco 
Brlntley 
Brooks 
Burke,  lifaas. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carney 
Celler 
Chisholm 
aark 
Clay 

CoUlns.  m. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Colter 
Culver 
Curlln 
Daniels.  N  J 
Danlelaon 
Davis.  S.C 
Delaney 
Dellums 
DenhoLm 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Dow 
Drinan 
Dulskl 
Ecfehardt 
Edwards.  Calif. 
EUberg 
Evans.  Colo. 
Pascell 
Pish 
Plood 
Ford. 

William  D 
Praaer 
Prelinghuysen 
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Qule 

Qui  lien 

Railsback 

Barlck 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Vs. 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rouaselot 

Hoy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

■Sandman 

3atterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

aikes 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calir. 

Snyder 

Springer 

NOES— 194 

Puqua 

Oaydos 

Oettys 

Olaimo 

Gibbons 

Oonzalez 

Orasao 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Orlffln 

anfflths 

Oude 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Helstoakl 
Hicks.  Mass. 
Hicks.  Wash. 
Hogan 
Hoimeld 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
K&rth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 
Kyros 
Leggett 
Link 
Long.  Md 
McCloskey 
McFall 
McKay 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
Matbls.  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mlkva 
Mills.  Ark. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Mi.Uohan 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 


Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  WU. 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson.  Oa. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
Wballey 
Whltehurst 
Whitten 
Wldnall 
WUllams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young.  Fla. 
Zlun 


111. 
,  N.Y. 


Moss 

Murphy. 

Murphy. 

Naicher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price.  111. 

Puclnskl 

Rangel 

Rees 

Held 

Reiiss 

Rlegle 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Boatenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Slak 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson.  N  J. 
Tlernan 
Cdall 
Cllman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
W^halen 
White 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Fulton 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Hagan 

Hawkins 

Hebert 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kee 

Lennon 

Long.  La. 

McClure 


McDonald. 

Mich. 
MlUer.  Calif. 
Mosher 
Obey 
Passman 
PodeU 
Pry  or.  Ark. 
Purcell 
Randall 
Rhodes 


Booney,  NY. 

Ryan 

Setberllng 

Shipley 

Smith.  NY 

Spence 

Stokes 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Wiggins 


NOT  VOTINO — 42 


.Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 


Broomfleld 
Davis.  Ga 
Dlngell 
Dowdy 


Edmondson 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Flynt 
Foley 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr,  MAHON.  Mr    Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

PAKLIAMENTART     INQUniT 

Mr.  PF.I.I.Y.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PELLY  Mr  Chairman,  the  parlia- 
mentar>'  inquin.-  is:  Since  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  announced  that  if  this 
amendment  passed  it  would  kill  the  bill. 
I  wonder  if  he  has  notified  the  Chair  that 
he  was  withdrawing  the  bill  from  the 
floor? 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  state, 
that  does  not  constitute  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr  MAHON  Mr.  Chairman,  a  major 
question  before  us  today  is  really  how 
strongly  Congress  can  make  the  point 
that  it  is  irrevocably  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  environment,  without  mak- 
ing Itself  appear  ridiculous. 

ROtrSK    TAKES    VIGOROUS    STAND    FOR    CLEAN 
ENVTEONMENT 

On  three  recent  occasions,  the  House 
has  spoken  clearly  for  a  vigorous  na- 
tional policy  toward  a  clean  environ- 
ment. We  want  to  stress  the  position  of 
the  House  without  .straining  our  credi- 
bility. We  do  not  want  to  go  to  the  point 
that  we  appear  to  make  ourselves  ridic- 
ulous. 

WATER     POLLUTION     CONTROL     AMENDMENTS     OI" 
1972 

On  March  29.  the  House  passed  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972  which  provided  spending 
authority  of  $18  billion  for  waste  treat- 
ment plants  over  a  3-year  period. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1973  that  bill  in- 
cluded $5  billion  compared  to  S2  billion 
budgeted  by  the  President. 

So  we  showed  that  we  were  more  than 
two  and  one-half  times  stronger  for 
cleaning  up  the  environment  than  was 
the  Chief  Executive 

REVENTTE    SHARING 

The  revenue  sharing  bill  which  passed 
the  House  on  June  22  provided  $30  bil- 
lion over  a  period  of  5  years.  There  would 
be  under  that  bill  $5  billion  plus  the 
carryover  from  the  fiscal  year  1972  avail- 
able for  allocation  m  the  fiscal  year 
1973.  The  Revenue  Sharing  bill  provides 
in  "Section  102,  High  Priority  Expendi- 
tures '  specifically  for  capital  expendi- 
tures. For  what?  For  sewage  collection 
and  treatment  and  refuse  disposal  sys- 
tems. 

Of  course,  a  significant  featiu-e  of  the 
revenue  sharing  program  is  tliat  it  re- 
quires no  local  effort.  It  requires  no  local 
revenues  to  be  raised  and  no  local 
matching  moneys  must  be  committed.  It 
is  wholly  100-percent  Federal  grant 
money  provided  in  the  revenue  sharing 
bill.  I  mention  that  fact  because  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  bill  stress  the  need  for 
100-percent  Federal  grant  money. 


BASIC     WATER     AND     SEWER     GRANTS 

Less  than  3  weeks  ago  the  Home 
passed  the  agrlculture-environniental 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1973 
which  provided  a  level  of  $500  million  t<a 
the  basic  water  and  sewer  grant  pro- 
grams. 

This  amoimt  was  again  2  •''2  times  more 
than  the  President  said  he  intends  to 
.spend. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  seeking 
to  convince  the  administration  that  this 
Congress  is  in  favor  of  clean  water,  we 
have  already  done  it  two  or  three  ttmes 
over. 

CREDI3ILITT    OF    CONGRESS 

The  question  that  enters  my  mind  la, 
Does  Congress  jeopardize  its  credibility 
and  exhibit  some  degree  of  insincerity 
when  it  says  that  it  still  wants  to  appro- 
priate in  this  bill  $5  billion  more  for  these 
same  programs?  It  just  seems  to  me  that 
in  oiu-  zeal  to  do  something  about  a  clean 
ennronment,  we  may  be  going  too  far.  I 
do  not  like  to  oppose  this  Committee,  but 
it  is  noteworthy  that  it  has  not  laid  awake 
nights  trying  to  figure  out  ways  to  reduce 
spending  or  to  balance  the  budget. 

I  remember  in  the  thirties  when  my 
colleague,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  I  saw  Congress  pass  a  $4  biWon 
public  works  bill.  That  was  world  shat- 
tering. We  were  talking  about  it  for  weeks 
and  months. 

We  have  before  us  today  this  $5  bil- 
lion bill,  and  it  has  created  almost  no 
npple  at  all — even  though  it  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  budget,  even  though  it  is 
pUed  on  top  of  other  appropriations  for 
the  same  purpose,  even  though  it  will  in- 
crease the  national  debt  by  over  $3  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1973,  even  though  it  will 
make  mandatory  a  tax  Increase.  We  seem 
to  have  lost  our  sensitivity  somewhere 
along  the  way  to  the  election.  It  does 
seem  we  ought  to  take  a  real  htird  look 
at  what  we  are  considering  here  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mahoh 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

tTNEMPLOTMENT  VERSITS  INFLATION 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  people  are  con- 
cerned about  unemployment,  but  they 
are  also  concerned  that  we  do  not  have 
another  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  and 
that  we  do  not  have  a  $300  billion  budg- 
et next  year.  With  the  additions  the 
House  has  already  made  to  spending  au- 
thority this  session,  and  including  this 
bill,  we  have  gone  from  $270  billion  in 
the  President's  budget  to  upwards  of  $290 
billion.  This  session  we  are  going  to  be 
pushing  at  a  level  of  $300  billion  a  year— 
without  adequate  revenues  in  sight,  and 
with  the  evident  reality  that  the  expend- 
itures of  these  vast  sums  will  create  in- 
flation that  will  be  utterly  uncontrol- 
lable, placing  the  country  in  a  most  un- 
tenable position. 

INCREASES  OVER  THE  BUDGET 

I  have  a  document  here,  a  scorekeei>- 
ing  report  on  the  expenditure  effects  of 
all  congressional  actions  and  inactiMis. 
which  is  provided  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense by  one  of  the  congressional  j(^' 
committees.  In  checking  these  figures  I 
find  the  following.  Including  the  $6  bil- 
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Hon  in  the  pending  Mil.  the  appropria- 
Sbo  bills  and  nonappropriation  bills  out 
rfthe  legislative  conunlttees,  such  as  this 
ie  the  House  has  thus  far— and  most 
S«ir  bills  have  not  been  finalized— the 
Home  has  busted  the  President's  budget 
^t^t  for  new  spending  authority  in 
^esx  year  1973  that  began  only  three 
weda  ago  by  the  astronomical  sum  of 
MO  770  436,000.  To  be  perfectly  clear  I 
&d  'add  that  that  figure  includes  $6 
hlillon  advance  contract  authority  for 
fiscal  1974  in  the  $18  billion,  3-year  pack- 
utfoT  waste  treatment  construction 
CTants  voted  by  the  House  some  weeks 
a^.  Does  that  bring  a  chill  or  tear? 
Apparently  not.  . 

Have  we  been  dulled  and  made  insen- 
sitive by  scsne  virus  that  is  infecting 
the  country? 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

iii.  MAHON.  Not  at  this  point.  I  will 
be  glad  to  in  a  moment. 

We  must  provide  more   revenue,   or 
we  must  sOTiehow  try  to  do  a  little  less 
by  way  of  escalating  spending.  Do  I  want 
to  go  home— do  you  want  to  go  home — 
and  tell  your  constituents  that  you  have 
supported  thus  far  this  session  $20  bil- 
lion in  spending  authority  over  the  Pres- 
ident's budget? 
Do  the  Democrats  want  to  do  that? 
Do  the  Republicans  want  to  do  that? 
Should  the  people  of  this  country  be 
expected  to  endure  this  sort  of  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  their  elected  offi- 
cials? I  am  just  wondering — and  so  are 
quite  a  few  more. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  my  able  and 
distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  gentle- 
man pointed  out  that  not  only  is  this  in- 
flationary, but  I  think  a  further  point 
also  can  be  made  that  we  may  not  even 
be  able  within  the  capacity  of  the  con- 
struction industry  to  build  these  facill- 
tifie.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  comment  on  the  Federal  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  was  that  the  waste 
treatment  construction  industry  does  not 
have  the  capacity  nor  did  they  feel  they 
could  expand  rapidly  enough  to  take  care 
of  the  demands  under  that  bill,  and  here 
we  propose  to  add  another  bill  on  top  of 
that. 

Mr.  MAHON.  You  make  an  impressive 
point.  We  authorize  spending  of  $5  billion 
in  the  water  pollution  control  bill.  We 
appropriated  $5  billion  plus  in  the  reve- 
nue sharing  bill.  And  we  provided  $500 
million  in  the  agriculture-environmen- 
tal appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
That  amounts  to  well  over  $10  bUllon 
in  these  bills  for  these  programs.  It  is 
evident  that  all  of  this  money  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  spent.  It  is  evident  that  all  of 
it  probably  could  not  be  spent.  Is  it  neces- 
sary now  to  make  a  gesture  to  further 
emphasize  our  interest  in  antipollution 
programs  by  piling  $5  billion  more  on  the 
hop? 

Will  our  folks  at  home  think  we  are 
acting  responsibly? 

BTPASSING     THE     APPROPRIATIONS     PROCESS 

This  bill  also  bypasses  the  appropria- 
tions process  which  Congress  set  up  in 


order  to  effectively  carry  out  its  respon- 
sibility to  control  the  purse. 

Besides  that,  there  was  only  1  day  of 
hearings  held  on  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day. 

Besides  that,  there  was  not  a  depart- 
mental witness  before  the  committee  on 
this  bUl. 

It  does  shock  one  to  see  we  have  come 
to  that  stage  in  our  legislative  history 
that  we  can  just  go  along  with  a  $5  bil- 
lion bill  of  this  sort  above  the  President's 
budget  without  a  qualm. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimoiis  consent,  Mr.  Mahon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. » 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  made  the  last  point,  but 
I  think  it  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  not 
only  does  this  bill  bypass  the  appropri- 
ations process  but  also  in  doing  so  it  de- 
nies Congress  any  oversight  over  the  op- 
eration of  this  program.  It  amounU  to 
giving  the  Executive  a  blank  check  for 
atK)Ut  $5  billion.  That  Is  not  a  sound  way 
for  Congress  to  operate.  It  is  not  a  good 
way  to  rim  a  railroad  or  a  govertunent 
in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  right. 

Either  we  are  motivated  by  logic  or 
not.  I  think  our  vote  on  this  bill  would 
somewhat  determine  whether  we  are  mo- 
tivated by  logic. 

RESPONSIBILITT      TO      CITE      THE      BUDCET      FACTS 

I  do  not  like  to  speak  against  our  com- 
mittee chairmen  and  against  my  col- 
leagues. But  Heaven  knows  if  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  chairman  does 
not  sound  a  warning  that  we  are  exceed- 
ing proposed  budget  authority  by  $20  bil- 
lion at  a  time  like  this,  who  else  could  be 
expected  to  do  it?  I  ask  the  Members  to 
search  their  consciences  before  they 
make  up  their  minds  and  vote. 

The  House  has  proven  time  and  time 
again  that  it  is  for  cleaning  up  the  en- 
vironment and  we  have  provided  two  or 
three  times  the  amounts  that  have  been 
requested.  Now  I  think  it  is  time  for  sober 
thought  and  reflection,  and  I  think  the 
people  at  home  are  wiser  than  some  give 
them  credit  for. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  dislike  taking  a  posi- 
tion opposite  to  my  distinguished  and  be- 
loved friend,  chairmsui  of  the  committee 
that  does  have  the  responsibility  for  fi- 
nancing measures  passed  by  the  House, 
but  I  think  this  whole  thing  should  be 
put  in  perspective.  The  leadership  of  the 
House  is  for  the  bill  and  encoiiraged  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
which  has  jurisdiction  In  this  area,  to 
bring  this  bill  out. 

It  has  been  said  we  have  done  this 
twice  before,  or  words  to  that  effect,  that 
we  did  it  in  the  revenue-sharing  bill. 

I  suppose  I  have  had  as  many  mayors 
come  to  my  office  as  anybody  in  the  Con- 
gress. My  understanding  from  them  is 
what  they  need  that  money  mainly  for 
services,  mcKiey  they  generally  would  use 


if  they  had  revenues  available  from  their 
own  resources. 

Now.  the  Public  Works  bill,  would  pro- 
\-;de  for  sewage  treatment  planU.  That 
is  important.  It  is  one  thing  to  clean  up ; 
it  is  another  thing  to  deliver.  Cities  and 
towns  all  over  the  United  States  need 
water  lines  and  sewer  lines.  I  have  had 
more  petitions  for  this  kind  of  service 
than  for  any  kind  of  service  that  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  by  the 
mayors  and  civic  leaders  of  this  country. 
This  is  what  we  are  seeking  to  do  here. 
It  is  true  that  it  complements  the  other 
measures,  but  it  also  brings  immediate 
relief  to  communities  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

I  do  not  believe  any  programs  that  the 
Congress  has  ever  passed  have  been  more 
popular  than  the  various  community  fa- 
cilities programs  we  have  had.  We  need 
all  these  things.  We  need  to  balance  our 
resources  among  all  of  them.  We  should 
not  do  two- thirds  of  the  job:  we  should 
do  the  whole  job  and  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  BOGG8.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  Speaker  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  The  gentleman  has  made 
a  very  profoimd  statement. 

I  believe  that  if  one  will  examine  the 
conditions  all  over  the  countrj'  he  will 
find  none  of  these  programs  duplicative. 
I  might  say  that  in  my  own  area — 
I  happen  to  live  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Father  of  Waters,  the  Mississippi 
River — today  all  kinds  of  projects  are 
closed  down,  because  of  contamination 
in  that  river.  Only  recently  the  famous 
oyster-producing  beds  right  below  New 
Orleans  were  closed,  because  of  contam- 
ination. 

There  are  areas  where  we  cannot  build 
homes,  because  we  do  not  have  proper 
sewerage  facilities.  I  noted  recently  that, 
here  in  the  metropolitan  area,  either 
Montgomery  County  or  Prince  Georges 
County  faces  a  similar  situation. 

I  listened  to  the  argimient  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  our  distinguished 
colleague,  about  the  amount  of  money 
involved  here.  Well,  there  is  a  lot  of 
money  Involved  here. 

But  I  happened  to  attend  a  meeting 
at  the  White  House,  a  bipartisan  meet- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  this  session  of 
the  Congress,  when  Mr.  Shultz.  who  is 
now  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury',  he 
was  then  in  some  kind  of  an  economic 
zone.  He  hstd  a  chart  showing  proposed 
spending.  He  said  that  the  administra- 
tion would  embrace  deficit  spending  in 
order  to  pull  us  out  of  the  recession. 

This,  In  fact,  embraces  what  Mr,  Shultz 
himself  recommended  as  an  economic 
measure  to  help  the  countrN'  reduce  un- 
employment and  end  the  recession  which 
is  still  with  us. 

And.  more  than  that,  it  meets  a  need 
that  exists  in  every  community  in  this 
country. 

I  hope  that  when  the  rollcall  comes  on 
the  amendment  we  voted  on  a  minute 
ago  it  would  be  reversed,  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated,  and  this  biU  will 
be  passed.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
specJter  for  3ielding. 

Mr.   STEPHENS.    Mr.   Chairman,   I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 
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Mr  Chairman,  the  bill  we  have  be- 
fore lis  Ls  an  authorizatioi.  bill.  It  Is  not 
an  appropriation  bill.  It  is  m  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  in  respectful 
answer  to  my  chairman  jf  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  thut  there  may  be 
$10  billion  appropriated,  but  I  can  tell 
the  Members  that  there  is  no  water  in 
Davisboro.  Ga.  There  may  have  been  $10 
billion  appropriated,  but  there  is  no  ade- 
quate water  in  the  small  town  of  VVat- 
kinsviUe,  Ga.  There  may  have  been  SIO 
billion  appropriated,  but  there  are  no 
adequate  water  and  sewer  facilities  in 
Harlem.  Ga. 

We  can  multiply  that  bv  about  40.000 
towns  all  over  the  United  States.  Tlie 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  have 
ample  opportunity  to  pass  upon  the 
monev  that  wUl  go  into  this  program. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  have  not  yielded 
yet.  Mr.  Chairman. 

What  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  promised  ever\-  time  Is  to  give 
us  this  relief  In  these  small  communities 
It  has  cut  the  amount  we  asked  for 
these  things  every  single  time.  I  say  we 
must  get  our  priorities  straightened  out, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  priority  pieces  of 
legislation.  If  you  are  going  to  stop  pol- 
lution in  the  United  States,  you  have  to 
stop  It  where  It  Is.  that  is.  where  there 
are  no  sewer  facilities  or  water  facilltle."^ 
These  are  usually  in  the  slum  sections 
of  niral  America.  That  is  what  I  am 
asking  for.  is  to  help  the  smaller  commu- 
nities. This  bill  is  consistent  in  helping 
urban  communities  and  larger  commu- 
nities, but  what  I  have  asked  for  is  that 
we  must  take  an  intere.st  in  putting  the 
money  where  It  will  do  the  most  good 
and  where  it  will  keep  people  from 
migrating  to  the  cities  and  causing  the 
problems  that  all  of  us  are  faced  with  in 
the  cities. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STEPHENS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  says  it  is  just  an  authorization 
bill  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions can  act  on  it.  This  bill  authorizes 
the  expenditure  tomorrow,  if  It  should 
become  the  law  tomorrow,  of  $5  billion. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  then  will 
have  no  authority  whatever  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.  The  only  thing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  could  do  when 
the  money  has  been  spent  and  the  obli- 
gations made  would  be — just  as  a  pro- 
cedural matter — to  bring  forward  a  bill 
providing  fimds  to  make  the  disburse- 
ments. Obligations  would  already  have 
been  made  for  the  money  to  be  spent. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  And  I  hope 
no  one  is  so  naive  as  not  to  understand 
that  when  you  grant  contract  authority 
the  cat  is  out  of  the  bag.  Once  the  money 
is  obligated.  It  Is  up  to  the  Congress  to 
pick  up  the  tab.  We  would  have  lost  con- 
trol over  the  money.  That  is  what  we  are 
doing  here. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  would  like  to  pro- 
ceed for  juBt  a  short  time  further. 

The  priorities  may  be  calling  for  an 
expenditure  of  $10  billion,  but  the  ques- 
tion here  is  whether  or  not  you  are  going 
to  have  the  people  In  the  smaller  commu- 
nities getting  water  and  sewer. 


Mr.  JONAS.  Will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  will  be  glad  to 
vield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  believe  the  language  on 
lines  23  and  24  on  page  4  of  the  bill 
clearly  indicate  it  is  clearly  a  bypassing 
of  the  appropriation  process,  and  it 
amounts  to  a  blank  check  in  the  sum  of 
$5  billion  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  It  pledges  the  faith  of  the 
United  States  in  favor  of  every  grant 
contracted  for  under  the  authonty  giv- 
en in  this  bill.  The  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  has  said,  would  follow 
that  as  a  ministenal  act. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  still  say  that  the 
point  involved  in  this  is,  if  It  is  more 
than  an  authorization  and  if  it  does  not 
come  back  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, then  that  is  fine. 

I  say  that  for  this  reason:  For  3 
years  I  have  been  trying  to  get  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  raise  the 
amount  for  the  purposes  in  here,  but 
they  have  not  done  it.  If  that  is  what 
they  are  going  to  do,  then  let  us  do  it 
by  this  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  Congress  continued  to 
go  lar  above  the  budget  in  providing 
funds  for  ail  of  these  purposes,  two  or 
three  times  over  what  the  executive  has 
asked  for.  We  have  gone  a  long  way.  We 
have  tried  to  be  as  generous  as  possible 
under  all  tlie  circimistances.  But  there 
Is  a  limit  beyond  which  we  cannot  go 
without  raising  taxes,  and  I  do  not  hear 
anybody  shouting   about   raising  taxes. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  proceed  with 
some  additional  facts. 

KH.  13853,  the  Emergency  Community 
Facilities  and  Public  Investment  .Act  of 
1972,  constitutes  an  invesmtent  In  the 
future  of  the  people  of  our  Nation.  The 
funds  that  would  be  provided  under  this 
bill  would  finance  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems and  other  basic  pubUc  works  and 
facilities  desperately  needed  by  commu- 
nitie.';  throughout  the  Nation  to  safe- 
guard the  health  and  welfare  of  our 
population. 

Nowhere  are  the  funds  made  available 
by  H.R.  13853  needed  more  than  In  rural 
America.  Applications  for  grants  under 
this  legislation  by  urban  communities 
would,  for  the  most  part,  stem  from  the 
need  to  expand  or  otherwise  improve 
alarmingly  inadequate  water  and  sewer 
systems.  We  need  only  look  at  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  rivers,  streams,  and  lakes  to 
begin  to  recognize  how  Inadequate  urban 
••^ewer  systems  are.  But  at  least  urban 
communities  do  have  water  and  .sewer 
systems.  The  same  cannot  be  said  for 
manj'  rural  communities. 

There  are  more  than  30.000  rural  com- 
mtmities  without  water  systems  and  more 
than  40.000  without  sewer  systems.  This 
is  another  way  of  saying  there  are  over 
40.000  communities  in  this  Nation  which 
have  absolutely  no  future  in  terms  of 
growth  potential — no  hope  of  improved 
living  conditions  for  millions  of  fami> 
lies — no  prospect  of  remaining  in  rural 
America  for  the  children  of  these  fami- 
lies. The  lack  of  basic  water  and  sewer 
systems  in  community  after  community 
In  rural  America  means  contaminated 


wells  and  raw  sewage  running  over  the 
ground.  It  means  unnecessary  sickness 
for  thousands  of  people  and  even  need- 
less  death  for  some  where  conditions  are 
most  severe.  While  urban  and  suburban 
America  live  in  the  space  age,  much  of 
rural  America  has  not  been  permitted  to 
enter  the  20th  century  in  terms  of  having 
the  facilities  that  most  of  the  people  of 
the  coimtry  take  for  granted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  that  so  many 
rural  communities  lau^k  water  and  sewer 
systems  centers  on  the  fact  that  up  un- 
til now  nothing  has  been  proposed  that 
would  really  provide  the  kind  of  help 
needed  by  these  communities.  Many  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  are  aware  to 
vai-ying  degrees  of  the  existence  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  fund  water  and  sewer 
systems  through  programs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  But  what  most  of  the 
Members  Ln  this  Chamber  do  not  know 
is  that  these  programs  are  not  realisti- 
cally designed  to  help  the  poorest  rural 
communities — to  help  the  people  who  are 
most  m  need.  All  of  these  programs  pro- 
vide loans  and/ or  matching  grants  for 
public  works  and  facilities  of  one  kind 
or  another,  but  all  of  them  require  com- 
munities making  application  for  assist- 
ance to  produce  a  substantial  amount  of 
the  project  funds  themselves.  These  pro- 
grams are  useless  to  communities  which 
cannot  obtain  loans  on  any  basis  and 
have  absolutely  no  resources  with  which 
10  produce  matching  funds. 

H.R.  13853  is  the  first  real  ray  of  hope 
for  poor  rural  communities  because  this 
legislation  can  provide  grants  which 
amount  to  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  proj- 
ects where  necessary  to  carrj-  out  the 
purposes  of  the  act.  Nothing  less  than 
this  can  constitute  a  realistic  approach 
to  the  problems  afflicting  much  of  rural 
America. 

Up  until  now  the  cart  has  been  before 
the  horse  for  these  communities.  The  as- 
sistance programs  that  now  exist  all  as- 
sume poor  rural  towns  have  some  re- 
sources with  which  to  share  the  cost  of 
financing  basic  public  workers  and  fa- 
cilities. The  result  is  that  these  commu- 
nities are  forced  to  stand  by  while  urban 
areas  and  the  most  affluent  of  rural 
towns  helped  themselves  to  whatever 
grant  and  loan  assistance  has  been  made 
available.  Instead  of  providing  help  to  all 
of  the  Nation,  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams up  imtll  now  have  made  it  impos- 
sible for  more  than  40,000  ruarl  commu- 
nities to  have  their  fair  share  of  the 
funds  that  have  been  made  available. 

In  some  instances,  rural  communitlee 
have  desperately  tried  to  fill  the  funding 
gap  by  applying  for  assistance  for  one 
project  to  every  conceivable  Federal 
agency  which  might  provide  help  on  a 
partnership  basis  with  other  State  and 
Federal  agencies.  Even  in  these  cases,  lit- 
tle real  help  has  been  made  available. 

Without  H.R.  13853,  providing  as  It 
does  for  100-percent  cost  of  project 
grants,  there  Is  no  chance  for  most  of 
the  commimities  in  rural  America  to  de- 
velop healthy,  robust  economies  which 
will  pay  back  this  initial  investment 
many  times  over. 
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Mr  Chairman,  the  Nations  housirxg 
Boals'as  they  apply  to  rural  America  will 
^pTr  be  met  unless  H.R.  13853  is  ap- 
proved Neariy  half  of  all  the  counti^-s 
noverty  stricken  live  m  rural  America 
despite  the  fact  that  it  has  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  Nation's  populauon.  Equally 
disturbing,  i-ural  America  has  nearly  60 
nercent  of  all  substandard  housing. 
Without  the  funding  that  would  be  pro- 
vided on  a  grant  basis  by  H.R.  13853  for 
water  and  sewer  systems,  there  is  abso- 
luteU"  no  proipect  of  meetmg  the  housmg 
needs  of  rural  America.  Adequate  housing 
and  suitable  living  conditions  simply  can- 
not be  provided  where  there  are  no  water 
and  sewer  systems. 

HR.  13853  iS  addressed  to  the  most 
urgent  domesuc  problems  f  acmg  our  Na- 
tion—the need  to  provide  jobs  for  our 
l^eople.  the  need  to  safeguard  the  health 
and  welfare  of  oiu'  population — the  need 
to  protect  and  preserve  our  environment. 
None  01  these  needs  is  felt  more  critically 
than  in  rural  America. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  13853.  the  Emer- 
gency Community  Facilities  and  Public 
Investment  Act  of  1972  must  be  approved 
for  the  sake  of  all  the  people  we  in  this 
Congress  have  the  responsibility  to  rep- 
resent and  to  serve. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  very  clearly 
that  if  the  Congress  was  not  going  to  pass 
general  revenue  sharing,  and  if  the  Con- 
gress was  not  going  to  pass  a  good  water 
quality  act,  then  I  think  there  might  be 
some  justification  for  this  bill.  But  we 
passed  in  this  body,  just  before  the 
recess,  a  general  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posal which  included  in  the  preamble  a 
special  emphasis  on  clean  water  expendi- 
tures, plus  $5.3  billion  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  each  year  to  States  and  local 
units  of  government  for  the  next  5  yeairs. 

We  have  passed,  and  the  other  body 
has  passed,  and  it  is  now  in  conference,  a 
water  quality  act  that  calls  over  a  3- 
year  period  for  almost  $19  billion  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  clean  water.  .And 
there  is  inevitable  duplication  between 
that  bill  and  the  bill  before  us  today. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  bill.  H.R.  11396, 
the  so-called  Blatnik  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  on 
page  264.  section  212.  under  the  title 
"Definitions"  it  says,  in  section  i2)  <  A)  — 
and  I  read  this  to  you,  because  it  proves 
beyond  a  question  of  a  doubt  that  the 
bill  ',ve  have  before  us  today  is  a  dupli- 
cation of  what  we  passed  a  few  weeks 
ago; 

The  term  treatment  works  '  means  any  de- 
vices and  systems  used  In  the  storage,  treat- 
ment, recycling,  and  reclamation  of  munici- 
pal sewage  or  Industrial  wastes  of  a  liquid 
nature  to  implement  section  201  of  this  Act. 
or  necessary  to  recycle  or  reuse  water  at  the 
most  economical  cost  over  the  estimated  life 
n(  the  works.  Including  Intercepting  sewers. 
outfall  sewers,  sewage  collection  systems. 
pumping,  power,  and  other  equipment,  and 
their  appurtenances  .  . 

Now  how  many  times  do  we  have  to 
scrub  our  ecology  image  at  the  cost  of 
the  taxpayers?  We  have  done  it  with  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing.  We  will  do  it  with 


the  Water  Quality  Act.  The  House  may 
pass  tills  bill,  although  I  hope  not.  I  think 
the  bill  before  us  today  is  duplication,  is 
unnecessary,  and  a  wasteful  expenditure 
of  the  taxpayers'  money.  It  should  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  answer  the 
gentleman  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  to  also  further  stress  that 
which  has  been  alreawly  said  by  our  dis- 
tinguished Speaker,  and  by  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Boggs)  .  The  gentle- 
man referred  to  the  so-called  Blatnik 
bill.  The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  >  Mr. 
BLATNIK)  wrote  me  a  letter  about  that, 
and  here  is  what  he  said : 

I  think  we  may  Justly  take  pride  m  the 
fact  that  through  the  years  both  the  mem- 
bership and  the  staff  of  the  two  commltteee 
(Public  Works  and  Banking  and  Currency) 
have  scrupulously  avoided  any  bureaucratic 
infighting  or  wasting  needless  energy  over 
jurisdictional  disputes,  but  rather  have 
worked  in  complete  harmony  In  the  interest 
of  an  Improved  environment  and  a  healthy 
economv. 

Both  Houses  have  passed  and  we  are  now 
considering  In  conference  S.  2770.  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972.  Included  in  this  measure  is 
$18  billion  for  grants  for  the  construction 
of  waste  treatment  plants.  I  believe  that  the 
water  and  sewer  lines  which  would  be  con- 
structed, should  H.R.  13863  become  law,  are 
complementary  and  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
the  treatment  plants  provided  for  In  S.  2770. 

H.R.  13863,  I  feel  certain,  will  provide  yet 
another  valuable  tool  In  our  arsenal  of  weap- 
ons against  environmental  pollution  and 
economic  decay.  I  am  delighted  therefore  to 
ylve  mv  wholehearted  endorsement  and  un- 
qualified support  to  the  objectives  and  pro- 
visions of  the  Emergency  Community  FaciU- 
lies  and  PubUc  Investment  Act  of  1972. 

Sincerely, 

John   Blatnik. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, w-ill  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. , 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  date  of 
that  letter  is  May  23.  That  is  the  date 
of  the  hearing  and  that  letter  was  ob- 
tained after  some  of  us  raised  a  question 
about  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  whether 
or  not  it  was  dupUcatlve  legislation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  inunaterial  when 
it  was  raised — it  was  raised  before  the 
\oie  and  the  vote  on  the  bill  was  19  to  4. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  biU  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works 
was  speaking  about  is  S.  2770. 

We.  in  the  House,  on  March  29.  passed 
the  bill  H.R.  11896  that  did  aUow  under 
section  211  authority  to  construct  col- 
lector systems.  The  Senate  did  not  have 
authority  for  collector  systems  in  their 
bill.  But  as  one  of  the  conferees  on  the 
water  pollution  control  bill.  I  would  hoije 
that  we  can  bring  the  conference  repon 
back  to  the  House  including  authority 
for  collection  systems. 

The  bill  that  we  are  considering  today 
is  nothing  more  than  a  duplicate  of  the 
water  pollution  control  bill  that  is  now 
in  conference. 


Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitate  to  take  time 
at  this  time  in  the  evening,  but  I  have 
been  listening  this  afternoon  for  some 
answers  that  I  liave  not  i-ecelved. 

I  represent  a  rather  rural  area  of  In- 
diana that  has  a  niimber  of  small  cities 
that  are  under  the  gun  rignt  now  from 
EPA  to  provide  much  needed  sewage 
treatment  systems.  Some  do  not  have 
any  primary  system  at  all.  I  use,  as  an 
example,  my  own  hometown,  a  city  on 
the  Wabash  Pliver  with  just  a  little  over 
2,000  population.  For  many  years  wrong- 
ly, that  city  has  been  diunping  raw  sew- 
age into  tiie  river.  They  are  now  under 
an  order  from  EPA — and  I  do  not  blame 
anybody  in  EPA  or  anybody  else — that 
city  should  be  under  order  to  do  some- 
thins  about  it. 

The  city  is  going  to  have  to  build  a 
b>ewage  treatment  plant  now.  It  has  a 
sewer  system,  but  a  sewage  treatment 
plant  is  going  to  cost  possibly  about  $2 
million.  It  just  does  not  have  the  tax 
base  today  to  do  that,  and  they  are  being 
told  today  that  there  is  no  money  anj- 
place. 

Under  the  order  of  the  EPA  to  build 
a  system,  they  are  under  a  threat  of  a 
fine  if  they  do  not  have  the  plsuis  within 
30  days — and  they  have  extended  tliat 
30-day  period. 

Where  is  the  money  going  to  come 
from  today?  I  would  like  to  know. 

I  would  like  to  vote  against  this  bill, 
because  I  am  coricerned  about  what  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  said  about  a  taxpayers  re- 
volt. I  am  concerned  about  this  $5.2  bil- 
lion being  over  the  budget.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  there  is  anybody  concerned 
about  these  small  communities. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  STEPHENS.  So  far  as  that  prob- 
lem is  concerned,  the  gentleman  has 
been  saying  exactly  what  this  bill  is 
about.  It  is  for  communities — for  100 
percent  help  where  that  tax  base  and 
their  ability  to  do  what  is  necessary  is 
not  locally  there.  They  are  incapable  of 
issuing  bonds  to  raise  money.  This  bill 
is  designed  to  do  exactly  what  will  be 
done  for  your  hometown  if  they  qualify 
under  this  act. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  would  hope  that  some- 
body someplace  this  afternoon  who  is 
supporting  this  bill  would  saj-.  we  are 
going  to  bite  the  bullet  or  we  are  going  to 
get  the  $6.2  billion  from  some  other  pro- 
gram or  some  place,  but  I  have  not  heard 
that  from  any  of  the  prosposed  of  their 
biU. 

Mr.  STEPHEINS.  I  said  that  we  liave 
not  set  the  right  priorities  and  this  is  the 
way  to  set  the  priorities.  That  is  what  I 
meant  when  I  said  that. 

Mr.  MYERS.  But  are  the  proponents 
of  this  legislation  willing  to  vote  "no"  on 
some  futiffe  legislation  or  appropriation 
to  the  tune  of  reducing  that  by  $5.2 
bilUon? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  have  ne\er  \-oted 
for  a  foreign  aid  program  in  my  life. 

Mr.  MYERS.  That  is  not  $5.2  billion 
though. 
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Mr.  STEPHENS.  When  I  came  to  the 
Congress,  the  foreign  aid  bill  was  $8 
billion.  The  last  time  It  was  less  than  $3 
billion. 

Mr.  RAn^BACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RAHaBACK.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Indiana.  I  share  many  of 
the  same  concerns  that  he  has  just  ex- 
pressed. 

While  I  have  my  own  small  communi- 
ties that  face  serious  problems  because  of 
the  legislative  mandates,  both  the  State 
act  and  the  Federal  act — it  seems  to  me 
even  though  I  testified  before  the  House 
and  Senate  appropriations  subcommit- 
tees on  agriculture  dealing  with  Farm- 
ers' Home  Administration  and  so  forth— 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  really  be  the 
height  of  fiscal  Irresponsibility  to  pile  In 
1  year  over  $3  billion  on  top  of  the  deficit 
that  we  have  right  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  SisK.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  13853 »  to  amend  title  VH  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1018, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  sepEirate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  Blackburn 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  On  page  5,  line  4,  add  the 
following  new  subsection : 

•■iei  No  contract  for  a  grant  may  be  made 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  during 
any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  projected  deficit 
of   the  Federal   budg- 1  exceeds   820,000,000.- 

000  ■• 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  205,  nays  192,  not  voting  35, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  2721 

YKA8— 205 


Abbltt 
Alexander 
-Anderson,  III 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
A&h  brook 
Baker 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betts 
Blaggl 
Blackburn 


Bow 
Bray 

Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhiU.  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burleson,  Ter. 
Byrnea,  Wis. 
By-ron 
CabeU 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carlaon 


Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Cbappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
C'.awson.  Del 
Cleveland 
CoUler 
CoUlns,  Tex. 
CoLmer 
Conable 
Conover 
Ooughlln 


Crane 

Daniel.  Va 

Davis,  Wis, 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Devi  ne 

Dickinson 

Dom 

Downing 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Bsch 

Eshleman 

Pindley 

Plsher 

Flowers 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Puqua 

Gallfianakls 

Ooldwater 

Ooodllng 

Green,  Oreg 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Haley 

Hal] 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Haraha 

Hastings 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Henderson 

HUlls 

Horton 

Hoamer 

HuU 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Pa 

Jonas 

Keating 

Keith 


Abourezk 

Abzug 

.^dams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif 
Annunzlo 
.Vshley 
Aspin 
Asplnall 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Bell 

Bergland 
Beviii 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boiand 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brtnkley 
Brooks 
Burke.  Mass 
Burllson,  Mo 
Burton 
BiTne,  Pa. 
Carey.  N,Y 
Carney 
CeUer 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clay 

ColUns.  111. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Culver 
Curim 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  S  C 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 
Dlggs 


Kemp 

King 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Land  grebe 

Latta 

Lent 

Lloyd 

Lujan 

McClory 

UcCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKwen 
McKevltt 
McKlnnev 
McMillan 
Mahon 
MallUard 
Maliary 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills,  Md. 
Mlnshall 
Mlzell 

Montgomery 
Myers 
Nelaen 
Pelly 
Pettis 
Plrnle 
Poage 
Poff 
Powell 
Price.  Tex. 
Puree  11 
Qule 
Qulllen 
RaUsback 
Rari'.  k 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Roblnaon.  Va. 
Roblson,  NY. 
Rogers 
Roncallo 

NAYS — 192 

Donohue 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Bllberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Paacell 

Pish 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Praser 

Prellnghuysen 
Gaydos 
Oettys 
Glalmo 
Olbbons 
Gonzalez 
Orasso 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Oude 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

achmldt 
Haniey 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks.  Mass 
Hicks,  Wash. 
Hoe  an 
Hollfleld 
Howard 
Hungate 
Jacobs 

Johnaon.  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 


Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Savior 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Scbneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Se  bell  us 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  NY. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stanton, 

J.  WUUam 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Tea^ue,  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson.  Ga. 
Thomson.  Wis 
Thone 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalley 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
VPldnall 
WlUlams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young.  Fla. 
Zlon 


Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 

Kluczynakl 

Koch 

Kyros 

LiCggett 

Link 

Long,  Md. 

McFall 

McKay 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mathls,  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 
MUls.  .\rk. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
MltcheU 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Moss 
Murphy 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 

O'Hara 
O'Konskl 
O'Neill 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 

Preyer.  N.C 
Price.  lU. 


lU. 
N.T. 


Puclnakl 

Rangel 

Reea 

Reld 

ReuM 

Rlegle 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

RoybaJ 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 


Slsk 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Tleman 


Udall 

VanDeerlla 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
WakUe 

Whalen 

White 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Tex 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING — 35 


Abernethy 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Broomfleld 
Davis.  Ga. 
DlngeU 
Dowdy 
Dulakl 
Edmondaon 
Evlna,  Tenn. 


Plynt 

Pulton 

Gallagher 

Qarmatz 

Hagan 

Hubert 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Landrum 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

McCliure 

Mofiher 


Obey 

Passman 

Podell 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Randall 

Rooney,  NY. 

Ryan 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Spence 

Stuckey 

Wiggins 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 

York  against. 

Mr.  Passman  for,  with  Mr.  Blanton  against. 
.Mr.  Lennon  for.  with  Mr.  Blatnlk  against. 
Mr.  Abernethy  for,  with  Mr.  Moaher  against 
Mr.  Dowdy  for,  with  Mr.  DlngeU  against. 
Mr.  Broomfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Dulskl  against 
Mr.  McClure  for,  with  Mr.  Oarmatz  against. 
Mr.  Sjjence  for,  with  Mr.  Selberllng  against 
Mr.  Shipley  for,  with  Mr.  Podell  against. 
Mr.  Wiggins  for,  with  Mr.  Ryan  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Lan- 
drum. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Oallagher. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Eldmond- 
son. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana. 

Messrs.  KEE,  NICHOLS,  and  MUR- 
PHY of  New  York  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  McKEVITT  and  LENT  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  190,  nays  206,  not  voting  38, 
as  follows: 

[Roll   No.   273) 
YEAS— 190 


Abourezk 
Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Badlllo 
Barrett 


Beglch 

Bell 

Bergland 

BevlU 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Boiand 

Boiling 


Brademas 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Carey.  NY. 

Carney 

Celler 

Chamberlain 


Jvly  19, 
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auk 
comn».ni- 

Conysn 

CocmaB 

Cottar 

Coughlln 

Cul»« 

cuiun 

]]tiiUls.  N.J, 

Dtnielson 

Darts.  8.C. 

MlaCMTza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dent 

Denrtnskl 

DUKS 
Donohue 

Dow 

Drlnsn 

Eckbardt 

EUberg 

Eich 

FMcell 

Pish 

Flood 

PoUy 

Port. 

WlUlam  D. 
Praser 
Oaydoe 
Gettyi 
OUlmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 

G.'BSSO 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Oude 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Haniey 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hsirington 

Harrey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

H&yi 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Kelstoskl 

Hicks.  Mass. 


.\bbltt 
.\leiar.der 
Anderson,  HI. 
.Andrews.  Ala. 
.\ndrews. 

N  Dak. 
.Archer 
.trends 
.\shbrook 
Asptnall 
Baker 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bow 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex 
Bj-mes,  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carlaon 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex, 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conover 
Conte 
Crane 
Darnel,  Va, 


Hicks.  Wash. 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Howard 

Hungate 

ichord 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kluczynakl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Link 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFaU 
McKay 
McMUlan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mathls,  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
MlnshaU 
MltcheU 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N  Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
NU 

O'Hara 
O'Konskl 
O'NeUl 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepf)er 

NAYS— 206 

Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Downing 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Ford.  Gerald  R 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Prellnghuysen 
Prenzel 
Frey 
Puqua 
Gallflanakls 
Ooldwater 
Ooodllng 
Green.  Oreg 
Grlffln 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer  - 
Schmidt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Heckler,  Mass, 
Heinz 
Henderson 
HiUls 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jacobs 


Perkins 

Peyser 

Pike 

Price,  ni, 

Pucinaki 

Rangel 

Reld 

Rlegle 

Bodino 

Roe 

Booney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Siak 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
SuUivan 
Symington 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Tlernan 
UdaU 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waldie 
Whalen 
Wldnall 
Wilson. 

Charles  H 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  N.C. 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lent 

Uoyd 

Long.  Md. 

LuJan 

McClory 

McCoUlster 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKevltt 

McKlnney 

Mahon 

MaiUlard 

Maliary 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathlas,  CaUf . 

Mayne 

Michel 

MUler,  Ohio 

MULs,  Ark. 

Mills.  Md. 

MlzeU 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pimle 

Poage 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer.  N  C. 

Price,  Tex. 


PurceU 

Schmltz 

Terry 

Qule 

Schneebeli 

Thompaon.  Oa 

QulUen 

Schwengel 

Thone 

RaUsback 

Soott 

Vander  Jagt 

Rarlck 

SebeUus 

Veysey 

Rees 

Shoup 

Waggonner 

Reuss 

Shrlver 

Wampler 

Rhodes 

Slkes 

Ware 

Roberts 

Skubltz 

WhaUey 

Roblrwon.  Va. 

Smith.  CaUf. 

White 

Roblaon,  NY. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Whltehurst 

Rogers 

Snyder 

Whltten 

Roncallo 

Springer 

WUUams 

Rousselot 

Stanton. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Roy 

J.  WlUlam 

Winn 

Rurmels 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Wyatt 

Ruppe 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Wydler 

Ruth 

Talcott 

Wylle 

Sandman 

Taylor 

Wyman 

Satterfleld 

Teague,  Calif. 

Young,  Fla. 

Scherle 

Teague,  Tex. 

Zlon 

NOT  VOTINCJ— 38 

Abernethy 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Passman 

Anderson, 

Flynt 

Podell 

Term. 

Fulton 

Pryor,  Ark 

Blanton 

Gallagher 

Randall 

Blatnlk 

Garmatz 

Rooney,  NY. 

Broomfleld 

Hagan 

Ryan 

Davis.  Ga, 

Htbert 

SelberUng 

DmgeU 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Shipley 

Dowdy 

Lennon 

Spence 

DulRki 

Long,  La. 

Stuckey 

Dwyer 

McClure 

Wiggins 

Edmondson 

Mosher 

Edwards,  CaUf    Obey 

GENERAL   LEAVII 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  maj' 
have  5  legislative  days  during  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  HJl. 
13853,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  obiection. 


So  the  bill  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk   announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Booney  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr 
Lennon  against. 

Mr.  Obey  for,  vrtth  Mr.  Dowdy  ag&inst. 

Mr.  Blanton  for.  with  Mr.  Hubert  ag&lnst. 

Mr.  Mosher  for,  with  Mr.  Passman  against. 

Mr.  Broomfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Abernethy 
against. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  for,  with  Mr.  McClure  against, 
against. 

Mr.  PodeU  for,  with  Mr.  Wiggins  against 

Mr.  DlngeU  lor,  with  Mr  Long  of  Louisiana 
against. 

Mr.  Ryan  for,  with  Mr.  Stuckey  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Selberllng  with  Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  &vin 
of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  FMlton  vrtth  Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  Davis  with  Mr.  Edmondson. 

Mr.  Anderson  erf  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Pryor 
of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hagan 

Messrs.  TALCOTT,  SCOTT.  HANSEN 
of  Idaho,  COLLIER,  and  MILLER  of 
Ohio  changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PARLIAMENTARY   INQUIRY 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentarj-  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman's 
parliamentary  inquiry  relate  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  Was 
a  motion  to  reconsider  laid  upon  the 
table? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 


WHY    HIGH    BEEF    PRICES?    A 
CITIZEN'S  ANSWER 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  consumers 
faced  with  the  almost  never  ending  in- 
crease in  meat  prices,  are  logicadly  try- 
ing to  find  causes  for  the  already  high 
cost  of  that  product.  In  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribime,  Mr.  Roy 
M.  Prlsby,  oirtlines  one  of  the  main  rea- 
sons for  the  consistently  high  prices,  as 
he  sees  it. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Frisby  pulls  no 
pimches  in  his  attack  on  what  he  views 
as  Government's  pushing  up  of  food 
costs.  For  the  benefit  of  this  body,  in  its 
own  quest  for  answers  to  the  problem  of 
high  beef  prices,  I  insert  the  following 
letter  of  the  Honorable  Roy  M.  Frisby  of 
Chicago,  who  is  a  retired  financier,  but 
continues  as  a  consultant  and  djmamic, 
dedicated  citizen  of  extraordinary  per- 
ception and  accumen: 

Taxis  and  Brrr  Prices 
WiLMiTTX, — To  the  Tribune's  editorial 
Meat  Price  DUemma"  [June  25)  might  be 
added  some  salient  facts.  Iowa's  competent 
editor  of  the  Jackson  Sentinel  may  not  edify 
our  politicians,  but  he  certainly  instructs 
some  of  the  rest  of  us.  His  research  shows 
that  the  "high  proflt-taklng  middleman'  is 
Uncle  Sam  because  of  the  government's  ever- 
expaudlng  appetite  for  more  tax  money  from 
both  workers  and  management.  The  unfor- 
tunate fact  Is  that  at  every  link  In  the  beef 
production  chain  there  must  be  a  20  to  40 
per  cent  markup  to  cover  direct  and  indirect 
federal  taxes. 

If  ranch,  farm,  feedlot,  trucker,  packing 
plant,  and  supermarket  operated  with  abso- 
lutely no  profit — no  return  to  owners  or  in- 
vestors for  furnishing  farms,  cow  herds. 
buUdlngs,  equipment,  and  working  capital 
for  suppUes  and  payrolls — beef  might  sell  for 
from  5  to  8  cents  per  pound  less — and  that's 
aU. 

"But  if  the  government  coUected  no  in- 
come taxes  at  any  level  of  the  beef-ralslng 
and  proceaslng  chain,  beef  could  probably 
r.ell  for  half  as  much  per  pound  and  stlU  pay 
.he  workers  the  same  net  take-home  pay  and 
afford  those  providing  the  money  for  facilities 
■,he  same  reasonable  compensation  for  their 
risk  and  Investment." 

Our  Democrat-controlled  Congresses,  with 
their  unbridled  spending,  originally  tried  to 
purchase  the  farmers'  support  by  deBiroylng 
live  stock  aind  then  suppK>rting  grain  prices. 
This  economic  ImmoraUty  resulted  in  hvige 
surpluses  of  grain.  But  worse  stiU,  this  Demo- 
cratic Conpreas  has  seven  subeldy  programs 
Involving  61  million  acrss.  The  set-aalde  pro- 
gram for  feed  grain  Is  38.6  million  acres.  It 
takes  eight  pounds  of  feed  to  make  a  pound 
of  beef,  aid  yet  the  government  pays  the 
combelt  fanners  $86  to  $100  per  acre  not  to 
raise  corn.  One  can  only  conclude  that  gov- 
ernments that  believe  in  these  economic 
absurdities  wUl  continue  to  commit  economic 
,  atrocities. 
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In  November  let  us  give  President  Nixon 
a  consenative  Congress  so  that  the  ration  can 
return  to  economic  sanity.  Otherwise,  your 
next  hot  dog,  sans  the  bun  and  the  mustard, 
may  well  be  50  cents  Boy  M.  Prlsby 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLATION 
TO  FURTHER  ASSIST  INDIVIDUALS 
WHO  SUFFERED  LOSSES  AS  A  RE- 
SULT OP  TROPICAL  STORM  AGNES 

(Mr.  BARRETT  a-sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  from  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.  Mr 
F*LooD  I  and  I  are  today  introducing  legis- 
lation to  further  assist  those  individuals 
who  suffered  losses  to  their  homes,  be- 
longings, and  businesses  last  month  as  a 
result  of  tropical  storm  Agnes. 

Our  proposal  ma>'  be  considered  as 
daring  by  some.  But,  the  time  and  condi- 
liors  call  for  daring  proposals.  For  those 
who  own  and  occupy  their  home,  to  cover 
losses  not  compensated  for  by  insurance 
or  otherwise  we  propose  that  grants  be 
made  for  rebuilding,  rehabilitating  or  re- 
placing homes  which  have  been  totally  or 
substantially  destroyed  for  those  indi- 
viduals whose  income  is  below  the  pover- 
ty level  for  tlie  area. 

For  those  whose  income  is  above  the 
poverty  level,  we  propose  loans  without 
interest  for  a  period  of  up  to  30  years, 
with  the  first  $5,000  being  canceled  or 
forgiven. 

Tied  to  these  proposals,  like  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  and  the 
Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation,  we 
would  have  the  Government  acquire  any 
existing  mortgages  or  encumbrances  on 
the  homes.  These  would  be  canceled  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $50,000  The  homeown- 
er must  keep  and  occupy  his  home  for  5 
years  or  'Jie  'oan  or  grant  would  have  to 
be  paid  in  full.  These  programs  would  be 
administered  by  both  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration . 

If  these  proposals  sound  extravagant 
to  any  of  my  colleagues,  we  suggest  they 
visit  some  of  the  areas  of  devastation  and 
see  for  themselves  the  plight  of  the  peo- 
ple and  their  impossible  financial  posi- 
tion. 

The  bill  would  provide  similar  relief 
for  small  business.  The  Government 
would  acquire  and  refinance  any  exist- 
ing mortgages  or  liens  on  the  property, 
real  or  otherwise,  and  advance  such  ad- 
ditional funds  as  necessary  to  put  the 
business  back  into  operation  These  loans 
would  be  nontransferable,  bear  no  in- 
terest, and  permit  a  cancellation  of  up 
to  $5,000. 

The  proposal  provides  for  bona  fide 
proof  of  loss  and  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  repair,  rehabilitation  or  replacement. 
A  civil  penalty  of  one  and  one-half  times 
the  amount  of  grant  or  original  loan  is 
provided  for  in  the  case  of  misapplica- 
tion of  the  proceeds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  bills  have 
been  Introduced  this  week  to  provide 
further  relief  for  those  who  have  suf- 
fered from  last  months  storm  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Presidents  message  received 
on  Monday.  Further,  it  should  be  noted, 
the  House,  on  June  29.  passed  H  R  15692, 


to  reduce  the  interest  rates  on  SBA  dis- 
aster loans.  That  bill  provides  for  a  $2,500 
forgiveness  with  the  balance  of  the  loan 
at  3  percent  or  a  rate  of  1  percent  per 
annum  on  the  entire  loan. 

The  proposal  from  the  President  is  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  administration  on  June  29.  At 
that  time  I  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  which  would  have  provided  for  a 
maximum  cancellation  or  forgiveness  of 
$2,500  and  an  interest  rate  of  1  percent 
per  annum  on  the  balance  of  the  loan. 

When  I  first  considered  proposing  the 
amendment.  I  discussed  a  $5,000  forgive- 
ness with  a  number  of  my  colleagues, 
with  the  1 -percent  interest  rate.  I  was 
discouraged  from  offering  those  figures 
on  the  basis  that  the  administration  was 
strongly  opposed  to  that  large  a  cancella- 
tion figure  and  that  low  an  interest  rate 
on  the  balance  of  the  loan.  The  amend- 
ment I  offered  was  rejected. 

Now  on  Monday  we  received  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President  proposing  legis- 
lation to  provide  additional  relief  to  vic- 
tims of  last  month's  storm,  through  the 
SBA  and  FHA.  Hearings  are  to  be  held  on 
the  proposal  tomorrow  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  and.  as  I  un- 
derstand, floor  action  is  scheduled  for 
Friday.  The  President's  proposal  provides 
for  loans  of  1  percent  with  a  cancella- 
tion of  the  first  $5,000.  This  Is  exactly 
what  I  had  originally  proposed. 

Now  however.  I  find  that  this  proposal 
is  far  from  satisfactory  to  meet  the  need 
of  the  many  thousands  who  are  suffering 
from  the  worst  natural  disaster  in  the 
historv*  of  our  Nation.  During  the  recess 
earlier  this  month,  I  have  learned  more 
of  the  extent  of  damage,  injury  and  suf- 
fering and  the  dire  plight  of  so  many.  In 
a  great  many  cases  it  is  very  doubtful 
that  whatever  we  do  can  make  these  peo- 
ple whole.  Words  unfortunately  cannot 
describe  their  plight.  The  Presidents 
proposal  is  unsatisfactory;  it  does  not 
meet  the  challenge  and  need  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  in  need  of  help. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  most  sincerely  hope 
that  the  House  will  realize  that  this  is 
not  a  time  or  situation  for  the  apphca- 
tion  of  business  principles,  Conditions 
call  for  heartfelt  sympathy  and  under- 
standing, and  a  charitable  nature.  The 
bill  that  Mr.  Flood  and  I  propose  is  in- 
tended to  meet  that  need.  I  hope  that  this 
proposal  wiU  be  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee as  a  substitute,  if  not  on  the  floor. 


NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  CO.'S  RE- 
QUEST TO  CHARGE  FOR  DIREC- 
TORY ASSISTANCE  MUST  BE  OP- 
POSED 

I  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr  KOCH.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  most  recent  outrageous  action  by  the 
New  York  Telephone  Co.  The  company 
has  requested  that  the  State's  public 
service  commission  permit  it  to  require 
consumers  to  pay  for  local  directory  as- 
sistance calls.  Effectively,  this  means  that 
every  time  a  New  York  City  resident  calls 
"information"  for  a  number,  even  if  in 
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another  borough,  he  or  she  will  Im 
charged  one  phone  unit,  or  7.1  cents 

How  many  times  a  week  do  people  can 
information,  not  in  lieu  of  looking  in  the 
directory,  but  because  the  number  in  the 
directory  is  "not  a  working  number"  or 
simply  is  not  listed.  The  phone  book  is 
printed  annually:  and  by  the  time  it  ig 
issued  approximately  25  percent  of  it^ 
listings  are  out  of  date.  In  New  York  City 
a  charge  for  information  listings  is  par- 
ticularly  costly  to  consumers  because  few 
people  have  phone  books  for  all  five 
boroughs.  Nobody  would  want  to  store 
this  many  books  and  the  cost  to  the 
phone  company  in  issuing  them  would 
be  prohibitive. 

Most  tragic  and  unjust  is  the  hardship 
this  proposal  would  render  on  the  blind, 
the  handicapped,  and  the  elderly.  Social 
and  employment  activities  are  hard 
enough  for  these  people  without  further 
problems  being  posed  by  the  phone  com- 
pany.  The  New  York  Telephone  Co.  pro- 
poses to  exempt  the  severely  handicapped 
from  the  charge:  but.  the  procedures  for 
obtaining  an  exemption — in  true  tele- 
phone company  style — are  cumbersome 
and  unattractive  for  those  who  would  be 
eligible. 

Among  the  complaints  that  my  office 
receives  from  constituents,  those  levied 
against  the  New  York  Telephone  Co.  are 
among  the  most  numerous.  Because  of  its 
inefQcient  and  inadequate  service,  busi- 
nesses in  New  York  City  have  suffered 
losses  and  people  have  suffered  great  per- 
,sonal  inconveniences.  Despite  its  poor 
service,  the  phone  company  now  has  the 
audacity  to  rropose  what  amounts  to  a 
rate  mcreass. 

The  arrogance  of  the  New  York  Tele- 
phone Co.  :n  its  latest  request  lies  in  its 
not  being  subject  to  competition.  It  prob- 
ably would  be  desirable  to  have  a  com- 
peting company,  but  since  this  is  not 
practical,  it  is  all  the  more  important 
that  the  Public  Service  Commission  de- 
mand from  tlie  phone  company  a  level 
of  service  and  consideration  of  consumer 
interests  and  convenience  that  competi- 
tion would  bring  automatically. 

Regrettably,  the  New  York  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission,  like  too  many  similar 
commissions  throughout  the  country, 
has  neglected  this  role  and  apparently 
adopted  the  perspective  of  the  industry. 
This  is  why  we  have  the  present  situation 
of  the  New  York  Phone  Co.'s  not  only 
making  this  outrageous  request,  but  also 
going  ahead,  before  receiving  approval 
for  it.  and  purchasing  the  equipment 
necessary  to  make  the  charges. 

This  latest  outrageous  request  is  not 
limited  to  the  New  York  area.  I  am  told 
that  similar  applications  have  been  made 
in  other  States.  It  is  important  that  the 
telephone  companies  across  the  Nation 
be  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  their 
customers  and  our  constituents  are  fed 
up  and  will  resist  this  latest  demand. 


THE  14TH  OBSERVANCE  OF  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 
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ur  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
^«i*  consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
S2uve  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
reSks  on  the  subject  of  my  special 

"^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obSon  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
Jd  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ut  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  14th 
oiSrance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  it  is 
Sant  for  all  Americans  who  truly 
Xe  the  traditions  and  priceless  oppor- 
tuniUes  of  freedom  in  this  great  land  of 
oTsW  speak  out  in  behalf  of  the  one- 
tjilrd  of  humanity  who  are  denied  the 
basic  civUized  rights  and  national  inde- 
pendence in  the  far-flung  Communist 
Jrorid  With  considerable  foresight  and 
vision  the  Congress  in  1959  unanimously 
passed  the  Captive  Nations  Week  reso- 
lution calling  upon  all  Americans  to  ob- 
serve the  third  week  of  July  as  Captive 
Nations  Week  until  such  time  as  free- 
dom and  independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world.  Despite  the  many  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  the  Red  empire 
since  1959.  the  imposing  fact  is  that  the 
captive  nations  in  central  Europe, 
within  the  U.S.S.R..  in  Asia,  and  in  Cuba 
are  still  very  much  captive  and  are  being 
increasingly  exploited  by  the  various 
totalitarian  Red  regimes, 

THE    PSESIDErrr'S    PROCLAMATION 

The  President's  proclamation  of  the 
week  on  July  15  points  out  that  in  much 
of  the  world,  the  struggle  for  freedom 
and  independence  continues.  This  is  seen 
in  Lithuania  where  many  have  immo- 
lated themselves  recently  in  behalf  of 
freedom,  in  the  hundreds  of  intellectuals 
in  Ukraine  who  are  incarcerated  for 
their  protests  in  behalf  of  freedom,  in 
the  efforts  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
emigrate  and  free  themselves  of  religious 
and  cultural  persecution,  and  in  Vietnam 
where  millions  seek  to  escape  the  horror 
of  a  typical  Communist  takeover.  At  a 
time  when  detente  is  in  the  air,  when 
many  of  our  fellow  citizens  are  myopi- 
cally  seized  with  even  superficial  con- 
cerns, the  President's  proclamation  is 
highly  symbolic  and  indicative.  In  our 
confused  environment  it,  in  effect,  states 
that  our  constructive  approaches  to 
Peking  and  Moscow  do  not  at  all  imply 
any  agreement  or  acquiescence  to  the 
permanent  captivity  of  the  27  and  more 
nations  and  peoples  in  the  slave  half  of 
the  world.  This  is  the  prime  significance 
of  the  1972  Captive  Nations  Week,  and 
I  introduce  at  this  pohit  the  full  text  of 
the  President's  proclamation: 
Captivb  Nations  Wkik,  by  the  President  or 
THE  UNrncD  States  of  America — A  Proc- 
lamation 

The  cause  of  human  rights  and  personal 
dignity  remains  a  universal  aspiration.  Yet.  In 
much  of  the  world,  the  struggle  for  freedom 
and  independence  continues  it  Is  appropri- 
ate, therefore,  that  we  who  value  our  own 
precious  heritage  should  manifest  our  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  for  those  to  whom 
these  benefits  ar*  denied.  The  Eighty-Sixth 
Congress  on  July  17,  1959.  by  a  Joint  Res- 


olution, authorlaed  and  requested  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  the  third  week  of  July  In 
each  year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  In  sup- 
port of  this  sentiment. 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Richard  Nixon.  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
designate  the  week  beginning  July  16.  1972.  as 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  caU  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  this  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities,  and  I  urge  them  to 
give  renewed  devotion  to  the  just  aspirations 
of  all  peoples  for  self-determination  and  hu- 
man Ubertv. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
mv  hand  this  fifteenth  day  of  July  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-two, and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
and  ninety -seventh. 

Richard  Nixon. 

special  house  committee  on  captive  nations 
Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  is  it  vitally  im- 
portant for  Americans  to  reassess  our 
values  toward  freedom  by  learning  the 
negation  of  it  for  one-third  of  mankind, 
it  is  also  virtually  mandatory  for  us 
as  a  first-class  Nation  to  concentrate  now 
on  the  captive  nations  and  peoples  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Red  China.  Neither  of  these 
is  a  nation-state,  and  the  President's  dip- 
lomatic offensive  in  both  areas  opens  up 
a  totally  new  field  of  inquiry  and  activity 
for  most  Americans  which  the  Congress 
can  and  must  provide  popular  leadership. 
The  way  we  in  this  House  can  do  it  is 
by  finally  establishing  a  Special  Commit- 
tee on  the  Captive  Nations  which  in  its 
constructive  investigations  would  show 
the  basic  interrelations  between  and 
among  the  captive  .lations  in  central  Eu- 
rope, in  the  U.S.S  Ji..  in  Asia  and  in  Cuba. 
If  American  idealism  and  moral  con- 
science seek  the  highest  level  of  expres- 
sion, they  can  find  It  in  the  field  provided 
by  the  following  resolution  calling  for  a 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions : 

HorsE    Resolltion    293 

Whereas  on  the  all -Important  Issue  of  Im- 
perlo-colonlaUsm  the  posture  of  imperialist 
Moscow,  as  shown  In  part  by  the  rape  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  Brezhnev  doctrine, 
has  not  been  adequately  exposed  by  us  in  the 
United   Nations   and  elsewhere;    and 

Whereas  Presidential  proclamations  desig- 
nating Captive  Nations  Week  summon  the 
American  people  "to  study  the  plight  of  the 
Soviet-dominated  nations  and  to  recommit 
themselves  to  the  support  of  the  Just  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  of  those  captive  nations "; 
and 

Whereas  the  nationwide  observances  In  the 
eleven  anniversaries  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
have  clearly  demonstrated  the  enthusiastic 
response  of  major  sections  of  our  society  to 
this  Presidential  call;  and 

Whereas,  following  the  passage  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  resolution  in  1959  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  again  dur- 
ing the  annual  observances  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  Moscow  has  consistently  dis- 
played to  the  world  its  profound  fear  of 
growing  free  world  knowledge  of  and  in- 
terest in  all  of  the  captive  nations,  and  par- 
ticularly the  occupied  non-Russian  colonies 
within  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  indispensable  advancement 
of  such  basic  knowledge  and  Interest  alone 
can  serve  to  explode  current  myths  on  Soviet 
unity,  Soviet  national  economy,  and  mono- 
lithic military  prowess  and  openly  to  expose 
the  depths  of  imperialist  totalitarianism  and 
economic  colonialism  throughout  the  Red 
Russian  empire,  especially  inside  the  so- 
called  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 
and 


Whena«,  for  example,  it  was  not  generaUy 
reoognlMd.  and  thus  not  advantageously 
made  use  of.  that,  in  point  of  geography, 
history,  and  demography,  the  now  famous 
U-2  plane  flew  mostly  over  captive  non-Rus- 
sian territories  in  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas,  in  the  fundamental  conviction 
that  the  central  issue  of  our  time  is  impenai- 
Isi  totalitarian  slavery  versus  democratic  na- 
tional freedom,  we  commence  to  shed  popu- 
lar light  on  thU  issue  by  assembling  and 
forthrlghtly  utilizing  aU  the  truths  and  facts 
pertaining  to  the  enslaved  condition  of  the 
peoples  of  Poland.  Hungary,  Uihuanla. 
LTkralne,  Czechoelovakla,  Latvia.  Estonia. 
Wblte  Ruthenia.  Rumania.  East  Germany 
Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Armenia,  Aaer- 
baijan.  Q«Mrgia.  North  Korea,  Albania.  Idel- 
Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  other  subjugated  na- 
tions, and 

Whereas  the  enlightening  farces  generated 
by  such  k:;ov.ieUfec  aad  uLdersiandUig  cl  the 
ime  of  these  t/cc..pied  aud  captive  non- 
Russian  nations  would  also  fclve  eucourage- 
meiit  to  Uieul  liberal  elements  In  lae  Rus- 
sian Soviet  FeGer&;ive  Socialist  Republic — 
which  contaii.s  Hussia  itself — and  would 
help  bring  to  vhe  oppressed  Russian  people 
their  overdue  indepeudeuce  Irom  centuries- 
long  auihorUarlan  rule  and  tyranny;  and 

Whereas  these  weapons  of  truth,  fact,  ana 
ideas  would  counter  effectively  and  over- 
■A  helm  aud  defeat  Moscow  6  worldwide,  anll- 
.\merlcan  propaganda  campaign  m  Asia, 
.Vfrlca,  the  Middle  Easi,  Laii.i  America,  and 
specificaUy  among  the  newly  Uidepe-ident 
aiid  underdeveloped  i.atloj-.s  and  states,  and 
V.'hereas  It  1?  incumbent  upon  us  hs  free 
citizens  to  appreciatively  recogi.lze  that  the 
captive  nations  in  the  aggregate  constitute 
not  only  a  primary  deterrent  against  a  hot 
global  war  iii.d  further  overt  aggression  by 
Moscow's  totalitarian  unperirJlsm,  but  also 
a  prime  positive  means  for  the  advance  of 
world  freedom  i-i  a  s-.ruggle  which  In  totalis- 
•Ic  form  is  psychopoUtical;  and 

Whereas  i  i  lursuit  of  a  diplomacy  of  truth 
we  cannot  for  lor.g  avoid  bringing  into  ques- 
tion Moscow's  legalisiic  pretensions  of  •non- 
interference in  the  internal  aflairs  of  slates' 
and  other  contrivances  which  are  acutely 
subject  to  exam!;. all-in  under  the  light  of 
morally  funded  legal  principles  and  political, 
economic,  and  historical  evidence;  and 

Whereas,  in  the  implementing  spirit  cf  our 
own  congressional  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution  and  the  twelve  Presidential  proc- 
lamations, it  Is  In  our  own  strategic  Interest 
and  that  of  the  nontotalltarian  free  world 
to  undertake  a  continuous  and  unremitting 
study  of  all  the  captive  rations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  new  approaches  and  fresh 
Ideas  for  world  peace  with  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice:   Now,   therefore    be   it 

Resolved.  That  there  iP  hereby  established 
a  nonpermanent  committee  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations  The  committee  shall  be 
composed  of  ten  Members  of  the  House,  of 
whom  not  more  than  six  shall  be  members 
of  the  same  political  party  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Sec  2  lai  Vacancies  In  the  membership 
of  the  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  committee,  and  shall  be 
filed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
the  original  selection. 

ibi  The  commiitee  shall  select  a  chair- 
man and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its 
members  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman, 
the  vice  chairman  shall  act  as  chairman. 

(C)  A  majority  of  the  committee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  except  that  a  lesser  num- 
ber, to  be  fixed  by  the  committee,  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering oaths  and  taking  sworn  testi- 
mony 
Sec.  3.   (a)   The  committee  sliall  conduct 
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an  inquiry  Into  and  a  study  of  all  the  cap- 
tive non-Bu88lan  natlona,  which  includes 
those  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Asia,  and 
also  of  the  Russian  people,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  moral  and  legal  status  of 
Red  totaliurlan  control  over  them,  facts  con- 
cerning conditions  existing  m  these  nations. 
and  means  by  which  the  United  States  can 
assist  them  by  peaceful  processes  in  their 
present  plight  and  in  their  aspiration  to  re- 
train their  national  and  Individual  freedoma. 

bi  The  conimlttee  shall  make  such  In- 
terim report  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  It  deems  proper,  and  shall  make  It  first 
comprehensive  report  of  the  results  of  its 
Inqulrv  and  study,  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations, not  later  than  January  31.  1973. 

Sic.  4.  The  committee,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  to 
stt  and  act  at  such  places  and  times  within 
or  outside  the  United  States  to  hold  such 
hearings,  to  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  of  sich  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  bcoks.  papers,  and 
documents,  to  administer  s\.ch  oaths,  and  to 
take  such  testimony  as  It  deems  advisable 

Sfc.  5.  The  committee  miy  employ  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  suc^  experts,  consul- 
tants, and  other  employeeii  as  It  deems  neces- 
sarv  in  the  performan^re  of  its  duties. 

Sec  6  The  committee  shall  en]ov  a  non- 
standing  status,  performing  Its  duties  In  the 
course  of  the  Ninety-second  Congress  and 
subtect  to  renewal  only  as  determined  by 
needs  in  the  completion  of  its  work  and  fur- 
ther purposes  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 

trEARINCS    ON    H      CON      RES      5S6 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  i.s  a  most  ap- 
propriate occasion  to  urge  that  promised 
hearings  be  given  Hou.se  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 556,  which  call  for  the  resur- 
rection of  the  UTcralnian  orthodox  and 
Catholic  churches  in  Ukraine. 

These  measures  are  before  our  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  Their  consid- 
eration cnn  in  no  way  obstruct  our  dl- 
plomFicy  toward  Moscow  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  these  churches  in  this  largest 
non-Rus5ian  nation  in  Eastern  Europe 
were  genocided  under  Stalin  and  no",  his 
successors.  Vlth  the  hope  that  we  can 
immedi-  telv  look  into  this  grave  iniustice 
to  45  million  people,  I  submit  the  text 
of  the  resolution  here: 

House  CoNct-aaiNT  RESOLrnoN  556 

Whereas  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
as  well  as  Its  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
s«ts  forth  the  objective  of  International  co- 
operation "In  promoting  and  encouraging  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  for  fundamental 
fre<^oms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to 
rare.    sex.   language,   or    religion  ";    and 

Whereas  in  the  Coiistltutlon  nf  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  article  124  un- 
equlvocably  provides  that  "In  order  to  insure 
to  citizens  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom 
of  religious  worship  and  freedcm  of  antl- 
rellglcus  propaganda  is  recognized  for  all 
citizens':     and 

Whereas  not  Just  religious  or  civil  repres- 
sion but  the  genocide — the  absolute  physical 
extermination — of  both  Ukrainian  Orthodox 
and  Catholic  Churches  in  a  nation  of  over 
forty-flve  mUllon  brutally  violates  the  basic 
civilized  rights  enunciated  above:  Now, 
therefore,   be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  ReprfientatU-^s 
{the  f^enate  concurring) ,  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  of  the  tTnlted 
States  of  America  shall  take  Immediate  and 
determined  steps  to — 

( 1 )  call  uDon  the  Qovemment  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  permit  the 
concrete  resurrection  of  both  the  tJkralnlan 
Orthodox  r.nd  Catholic  Churches  In  the  larg- 
est   aon-Russlan    nation    both    within    the 


Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  In 
Eastern  Europe:  and 

i2)  utilize  formal  and  Informal  contacts 
with  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of- 
ficials in  an  effort  to  secure  the  freedom  of 
religious  worship  in  places  of  both  churches 
that  ihelr  own  constitution  provides  for; 
and 

(3)  raise  In  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  the  Issue  of  Staim's  liquida- 
tion of  the  two  churches  and  Its  perpetuated 
effect  on  the  posture  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  in  the  light  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  the  Declaration  of 
Human    Rights. 

THE    OBSERVED    WEEK,     HERE    ANT3    .\BROAD 

As  in  previous  yeaj-s.  throughout  this 
country  and  in  17  other  countries,  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  was  widely  fJid  far- 
seemingly   observed.  Under  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee  here  in  Washington,  commit- 
tees and  groups  in  all  sections  of  our 
country,  as  well  as  in  Korea,  Japan,  the 
Republic  of  China  and  elsewhere,  have 
undertaken  a  variety  of  programs  high- 
lighting the  continued  captivity  of  na- 
tions m  Eurasia  and  in  Cuba  and  the 
need  for  a  redirection  and  balancing  of 
America's  freedom  values.  By  way  of  a 
preliminary  example  of  the  week's  ob- 
servance and  the  issues  involved.  I  ap- 
pend to  my  statement  the  NCNC  com- 
munication to  all  Members  of  Congress : 
Public  Law  86-90.  which  Congress  unani- 
mously passed  In  1959  as  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  Resolution  and  President  Elsenhower 
enthusiastically  signed  Into  law.  calls  upon 
all   Americans   to  observe   the   3rd   week  of 
Julv   as   Captive   Nations   Week    "until   such 
time  as  freedom  and  independence  shall  have 
been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world."  Since  then,  according  to  this  law, 
every  President  has  annually  Issued  a  Captive 
Nations  Week  Proclamation,  and  Governors 
and  Mayors  In  37  of  our  States  have  followed 
suit  m  order  for  our  cltlz,ens  to  properly  ob- 
.serve   this   Important  Week.   Since   1963,   17 
allied    countries    have    Joined    In    this    ob- 
servance. 

With  the  13th  Observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  scheduled  for  July  16-22,  1972, 
we  call  upon  you  to  participate  in  the  tra- 
ditional Congressional  observance  when 
Congress  reconvenes  and  by  order  submitted 
bv  the  Honorable  Daniel  J.  Flood  In  the 
House  and  by  rules  of  the  Senate.  Your  state- 
ment win  reflect  the  convictions  of  our  citi- 
zenry that  although  for  world  peace  we  must 
negotiate  with  the  Red  totalitarian  regimes, 
aa  Americans  we  cannot  ever  blemish  our 
moral  conscience  and  prmclples  as  concern 
the  captive  nations.  In  essence,  a  desired  de- 
tente Is  not  Identical  with  a  politico- moral 
acquiescence  to  the  permanent  captivity  of 
the  nations  in  Central  Europe,  within  the 
USSR,  in  Asia  and  Cuba. 

The  recent  riots  in  Lithuania,  the  massive 
cultural  repressions  In  tTkralne,  the  Jewish 
demands  for  emigration  from  the  USSR  and 
other  cases  fully  Indicate  the  Invincible  drive 
for  freedom  within  the  USSR  Itself.  As  I 
stress  in  my  book  V.S.A.  and  The  Soviet 
Myth.  Moscow  believes  It  Is  succeeding  with 
its  global  Troika  policy  and  makes  no  bones 
about  overcommg  the  Free  World  through 
peaceful  coexistence  means.  By  the  same 
means  we  should  meet  the  challenge  and  In 
the  spirit  of  peace  for  freedom  begin  to  con- 
centrate on  the  numerous  non-Rtisslan  na- 
tions In  the  USSR  and  the  non-Han  peoples 
in  Red  China,  which  the  captive  nations 
analysis  points  to  as  the  new  frontiers  of 
American  concern  and  Interest  for  world 
peace.  Despite  all  the  shifts  In  our  policy,  the 
stark  reality  of  the  27  captive  nations  con- 
tinues to  challenge  our  national  moral  con- 


science, and  we  are  certain  that  you  will  glv« 
fitting  expression  to  It  in  behalf  of  our  long. 
term  Interest  as  well  as  those  of  ^  q( 
humanity. 

With  deep  gratitude  for  your  co(^ratloo 
and  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Lev     E.     DOBR14N8KY, 

Georgetown    University. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dn- 
wiNSKi ) ,  who  for  the  same  number  of 
years  htis  stood  for  this  position. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  dlstingtilshed  col- 
league  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood) 
in  this  House  observation  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  Cuba  became  a 
satellite  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1960,  the 
sun  has  never  set  on  the  captive  nations. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  earth's  in- 
habitants live — 28  lands — that  are  parts 
of  the  far-flung  Soviet  and  Red  Chinese 
Empires.  Some  of  these  countries  have 
been  captive  nations  for  over  half  a 
century. 

The  growth  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
continued  unabated  through  the  years, 
regardless  of  whether  Lenin,  Stalin,  or 
Khrushchev  occupied  the  seat  of  power. 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Byelorussia,  Geor- 
gia, Ukraine,  and  several  other  nations 
were  absorbed  in  1920,  soon  after  the 
Communists  wrested  power  from  the 
regime  that  succeeded  that  of  the  czars. 
Stalin,  the  foremost  of  the  Kremlin's 
imperialists,  added  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  in  1940,  shortly  after  he  and 
Hitler  had  sUrted  World  War  II.  While 
Great  Britain.  Prance,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Belgium  were  breaking  up  their  em- 
pires and  granting  independence  to  thar 
colonial  subjects  during  the  postwar 
period,  he  was  establishing  satellite 
regimes  in  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia.  East 
Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Ro- 
mania. Albania,  while  Communist,  is 
under  the  influence  of  Red  China  and 
Yugoslavia  has  seesawed  between  sub- 
servience to  Moscow  and  an  independ- 
ent, albeit  Communist,  course. 

The  greater  part  of  China  fell  to  the 
Communists  in  1949.  Although  it  is  to 
some  extent  at  odds  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  difference  between  the  two 
brands  of  communism  is  over  strategy 
more  than  ideology.  Red  China  took  over 
Tibet  in  1951  and  North  Korea  and  North 
Vietnam  are  satellites  of  it  and  the 
Kremlin. 

Anvone  who  beUeves  that  the  nea 
tyrants  have  mellowed,  that  the  cold  war 
is  over,  and  that  we  can  safely  reduce 
our  defense  budget  by  over  $30  billion  is 
obviouslv  laboring  under  a  serious  delu- 
sion. Ask  the  people  of  East  Germany, 
Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia,  or  the 
Jews  who  live  in  the  Soviet  Union,  if  the 
Communists  have  mellowed.  Ask  the 
men  who  are  fighting  in  Vietnam  If  the 
cold  war  Is  over.  Ask  the  military  strate- 
gists who  must  prepare  America  for  any 
threat  that  may  confront  us,  a  threat 
that  can  come  only  from  Moscow  or 
Peking,  if  the  defense  budget  can  be  re- 
duced anywhere  near  $30  billion. 

Until  the  day  that  the  huge  Commu- 
nist empires  disintegrate  and  their  1 
billion  inhabitants  are  released  fi^m 
captivity,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  other  free  nations  must  continue  to 
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wmuicast  messages  of  insplraUon  and 
SJ^tlon  to  their  brethren  behind  the 
SonTand  Bamboo  Curtains.  They  must 
iCLgthen  the  numerous  alliances  that 
SS^n  formed  since  World  War  n  m 
In  effort  to  counteract  the  threats  from 
tta«50W  and  Peking.  La«t,  but  not  least, 
thTunited  SUtes  and  its  allies  must 
emphatically  reject  the  irresponsible 
r^gestion  that  America  and  other  na- 
tiMK  can  drastically  slash  defense  ex- 
oendltures  to  a  point  that  can  only  Invite 
a^k  and  endanger  the  very  existence 
of  free  world  nations. 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
reemphasize  the  point  I  made  last  year 
in  the  House  discussion  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  Much  as  the  overwhelming 
majoritv  of  Americans  would  like  to  see 
the  captive  nations  regain  their  freedom, 
realism  recognizes  that  the  day  of  de- 
liverance is  yet  In  the  future.  A  totali- 
tarian structure  that  is  built  upon  an 
atheistic  contempt  for  God  and  an 
amoral  disregard  for  man,  contains 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  Its  own  destruc- 
tion. When  these  seeds  will  germinate 
no  one  can  foretell. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  wish  to 
place  into  the  Record  the  following  res- 
olutions : 

Proclamation  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
by  the  Honorable  Warren  E.  Hearnes, 
Governor. 

Proclamation  of  the  State  of  Nebraska 
by  the  Honorable  J.  James  Exon,  Grov- 
emor. 

Proclamation  of  the  StatP  of  Con- 
necticut by  the  Honoraole  Thomas  J. 
Meskill.  Governor. 

Proclamation  of  the  State  of  Vermont 
by  the  Honorable  Deane  C.  Davis,  Gov- 
ernor. 

Proclamation  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
by  the  Honorable  Richard  B.  Ogilvie, 
Governor. 

Proclamation  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  by  the  Honorable  William  L.  Guy, 
Governor. 

Proclamation  of  the  State  of  New  York 
by  the  Honorable  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
Governor. 

The  material  follows: 

Peoclamation  or  the  State  or  Missotmi 

Whereas,  all  pyeoples  yearn  for  freedom 
and  Justice;  and 

Whereas,  these  basic  rights  unfortunately 
are  circumscribed  or  unrealized  In  many 
areas  In  the  wt>rld:  and 

Whereas.  Missouri  has  an  abiding  com- 
mitment to  the  principles  of  '.naependence. 
personal   liberty,   and   human   dignity;    and 

Whereas,  It  remains  a  fundamental  pur- 
pose and  Intention  of  the  government  and 
people  of  Missouri  to  recognize  and  en- 
ccmrage  constructive  actions  which  foster 
the  growth  and  development  of  independ- 
ence and  human  freedom: 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Warren  E  Hearnes,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Missouri,  do  hereby 
designate  the  week  beginning  July  16.  1972. 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Invite  the 
people  of  Missouri  to  observe  thi.;  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activltlee,  and 
I  urge  them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the 
just  aspirations  of  all  people  for  Independ- 
ence and  human  liberty. 

Proclamation  or  the  State  or  Nebraska 

Whereas  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists   have   led,   through   direct 


and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland. 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Csechoelova- 
kla,  Latvia.  Estonia.  White  Ruthtenla.  Ru- 
mania. East  Germany,  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China.  Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  CroaUa. 
Slovenia,  Tibet.  Cossackla.  Turkestan.  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas  the  deelre  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major  war; 
and 

•Whereas  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence; and 

ViThereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-60 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  Just  tispU-atlons  of 
captive  peoples; 

Now,  therefore,  I.  J  James  Exon.  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  week  commencing  July  16.  1072.  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  In  Nebraska,  and  call  upon 
the  citizens  to  Jem  with  others  in  observing 
this  week  by  offering  prayers  and  dedicating 
their  efforts  for  the  peaceful  liberation  of 
oppressed  and  subjugated  peoples  all  over  the 
world. 

OmciAL     Statement     bt     His     Excellencit 

Thomas    J.    Mtskill,    Governor    of    the 

State  of  CoNNEcnctrr  on  Capttve  Nations 

Week,  July  16-22,  1972 

July  Fourth  is  the  anniversary  of  Amer- 
ica's Declaration  of  Independence.  On  this 
date,  we  must  remember  those  peoples  and 
nations  still  held  captive  by  foreign  powers. 

A  large  part  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe 
has  been  dominated  by  Soviet  Russia  for 
many  years.  Today,  communist  regimes  are 
attempting  to  influence  and  control  govern- 
ments in  the  Middle  East,  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America. 

American  men  in  uniform  defend  life. 
liberty  and  democracy  for  their  countrymen 
and  continuously  defend  these  same  prin- 
ciples for  other  peoples  around  the  world. 

President  Nixon's  recent  trips  to  Peking 
and  Moscow  seek  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
lasting  world  peace. 

In  the  expectation  that  every  Connecticut 
citizen  will  voice  his  support  for  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace  for  all  self-determined  peoples 
throughout  the  world,  I  call  attention  to 
"Captive  Nations  Week"  in  Connecticut. 

.\  Proclamation  of  the  State  or  Vermont 
Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  cf  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland. 
Hungary.  Lithuania.  Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia. 
Latvia.  Estonia.  White  Ruthenla.  Rumania. 
East  Germany.  Bulgaria.  Mainland  China. 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North  Korea. 
Albania.  Idel-Ural.  Serbia.  Croatia.  Slovenia. 
Tibet.  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North  Vietnam. 
Cuba  °nd  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  m  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a  major 
war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 


ihe  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  UnitMl  States  aa  leadara  In 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  ludap«nd- 

ence;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
t)v  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-&0 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  with  appropriate 
prayers,  ceremonies  and  activities;  expressing 
their  sympathy  with  and  support  for  the  just 
aspirations  of  captive  peoples. 

Now.  therefore,  I.  Deane  C.  IDavls,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Vermont,  do  hereby  proclaim 
that  the  week  commencing  July  16  1972  be 
observed  as  Captive  Nations  Week  In  Ver- 
mont, and  caU  upon  the  citizens  of  Vermont 
to  join  with  others  in  observing  this  week 
by  offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their  ef- 
forts lor  the  peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed 
and  subjugated  peoples  all  over  the  world 

Proclamation  or  the  State  or  Illxnoib 

Freedom  loving  peoples  from  all  over  the 
earth  have  sought  our  shores;  their  diverse 
cultures  have  strengthened  and  enriched  our 
nation. 

Through  the  democratic  process  we.  a  peo- 
ple of  many  races,  religions  and  national 
characteristics,  have  established  a  free  so- 
ciety that  recognized  the  natural  and  eco- 
nomic interdependence  of  a'.l  peoples. 

PamUy  ties  link  mi  ly  Illlnolsans  with  op- 
oressed  people  who  yearn  for  the  freedom 
and  independence  we  enjoy.  The  third  week 
in  July  is  annually  set  aside  as  a  time  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  express 
their  sympathy  and  support  for  the  just 
aspirations  of   captive   people   everywhere. 

Therefore  I.  Richard  B  Ogllvie,  Oovemor 
of  the  State  of  lUlnols.  proclaim  July  17 
through  22.  1972.  Captive  Nations  Week  in 
Illinois,  and  call  upon  aU  citizens  to  partici- 
pate m  community  observances  o'.  the  week. 
Richard  B.  Ogilvie. 

Governor. 

Proclamation   or  the  State  or  NorrH 
Dakota 

Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led.  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggreeelon.  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland. 
Hungary.  Lithuania.  LTtralne.  Czechoslovakia. 
Latvia,  Estonia.  White  Ruthenla.  Rumania. 
East  Germany.  Bulgaria.  Mainland  China. 
Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North  Korea. 
Albania.  Idel-Ural.  Serbia,  Croatia.  Siovenla. 
Tibet,  Cossackla.  Turkestan,  North  Vietnam. 
Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  deelre  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  wax  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace: 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-00 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  obeerve 
such  week  vrtth  appropriate  prayers,  cere- 
monies and  activities;  expressing  their  sym- 
p"athy  with  and  support  for  the  Just  aaplra- 
tlons  of  captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence; 

Now,  therefore.  I.  William  L.  Guy,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  do  here- 
by proclaim  that  the  week  cf  July  16-22.  1972, 
be  observed  as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  in 
North  Dakota  and  call  upon  the  citizens  of 
the  state  to  Join  with  others  in  oiaserrtng 
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this  week  bv  offering  prayers  and  dedicating 
their  effort*  for  the  peaceful  llber»tloii  ot 
opprened  and  subjugated  people*  all  over 
the  world. 

PROCLAMATtON     OT    THE    STATE    OF     VFW     YORK 

The  United  States  Congress,  in  enacting 
Public  Law  86-90.  has  called  for  annual  ob- 
servance throughout  the  country  of  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

It  U  a  basic  American  principle — shared 
by  all  New  Yorkers — that  everyone  should 
be  able  to  choose  the  type  of  government 
under  which  he  would  prefer  to  Uve. 

Many  residents  of  our  state  are  linked  by 
ties  of  birth,  culture,  family,  and  principle 
with  those  In  foreign  lands  who  have  lost 
their  national  independence  directly  or  In- 
directly to  foreign  powers 

These  New  Yorkers — many  of  whom  have 
themselves  found  asylum  in  America  from 
captive  nations  abroad— have  deep  convic- 
tions about  the  political  oppression  of  their 
homelands.  It  13  fitting  that  we  express  our 
sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  liberty 
which  they  hold  so  dear 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Nelson  A  Rockefeller. 
Oovemor  of  the  State  of  New  York  do  here- 
bv  proclaim  the  week  of  July  16-22.  1972.  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  m  New  York  State. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  SpetUcer.  it  is 
again  my  privilege  to  address  the  House 
concerning  those  European  nations  liv- 
ing under  Soviet  domination  on  this  the 
13th  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  Again  this  year,  we  recognize  the 
courage  oi  the  peoples  of  the  oppressed 
capUve  nations,  courage  which  continues 
to  survive  despite  the  repressive  actions 
of  their  governments. 

I  know  that  it  is  hard  for  any  free 
American  citizen  to  realize  the  .scope  of 
this  oppression  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  this  yearly  observance  t.s  of  such 
?reat  importance.  There  i,s  no  aspect  of 
life  Jiat  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
can  use  to  compare  fully  the  degredatlon 
of  human  rights  and  freedoms  under  a 
totalitarian  system. 

Again,  as  I  have  in  the  past.  I  must 
denoimce  the  forced  purges  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  satellite  countries.  Recently  a 
number  of  supporters  of  Alexander  Dub- 
ceJc.  who  worked  in  the  progressive 
movement  of  the  late  1960's.  were  ar- 
rested and  are  now  on  trail  for  alleged 
•subversive  activity."  These  defendants 
were  merely  informing  the  people  of 
their  rights  as  Czech  citizens. 

It  would  .seem  that  today,  when  most 
of  the  world  longs  for  peace,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  cease  its  World  Wa.r  11 
tactics  of  mUitary  suppression.  That  war 
ended  26  years  ago.  yet  the  Soviet  Union 
persi."!is  in  treatine  the  Central  and  East- 
em  Eurotiean  countries  as  colonies.  This 
suppression  is  abominable  and  must  end. 

Hopefully,  though  the  Presidents  sum- 
mit coiu'erence  in  Moscow  and  the  con- 
tinued negotiations,  some  rectification  of 
this  situation  will  occur.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  some  change  may  at  least  be 
effected  through  increased  communica- 
tion -.vith  the  Government  ol  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  concepts  of  freedom  of  speech, 
press  and  unfettered  human  dlgruty  are 
often  taken  for  granted  by  many  Ameri- 
cans, but  in  the  Soviet  Union  these  daily 
aspects  of  human  life  are  realized  only 
m  dreams. 
Mr   Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  the 


peoples  of  the  captive  nations  who.  de- 
spite this  continued  oppression,  main- 
tain the  hope  and  drive  for  freedom.  This 
desire  burns  so  intensely  that  many 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  own  lives  to 
attain  these  rights  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

The  intense  desire  of  our  friends  in 
the  captive  nations  for  freedom  is  some- 
thing every  American  can  understand. 
It  is  our  duty  as  a  country  and  as  Indi- 
viduals to  support  their  quest  for  human 
rights  and  dignity  to  encourage  them 
that  they  might  one  day  realize  the  same 
freedoms  we  know. 

The  peoples  of  the  captive  nations 
must  not  be  discouraged  by  the  oppres- 
sion they  currently  face,  but  mast  main- 
tain their  hope  that  they,  too,  will  some- 
day enjoy  freedom  to  determine  their 
own  destimes. 

They  are  not  forgotten  and  will  not  be. 
so  long  as  the  United  States  stands  as  an 
example  of  democracy  and  freedom. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  14th  anniversary  of  the  en- 
actment of  PubUc  Law  86-90,  designating 
the  third  week  of  each  July  as  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

This  year  we  are  observing  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  against  the  background  of 
the  President's  historic  trip  to  Moscow 
and  the  agreements  signed  there  by  Mr. 
Nixon  and  Soviet  Commimist  Party  Sec- 
retary Brezhnev. 

While  I  applaud  the  President's  initia- 
tive, the  agreements,  though  a  hopeful 
sign  of  a  growing  Esist-West  detente, 
offer  little  encouragement  for  the  peo- 
ples of  the  captive  nations  of  central 
and  eastern  Europe.  In  spite  of  Moscow's 
apparent  willingness  to  cooperate  with 
the  United  States  in  deescalating  the 
arms  race,  the  exploration  of  space,  and 
in  reducing  incidents  at  sea.  the  'Brezh- 
nev doctrine"  still  applies  to  the  Com- 
munist-ruled countries  of  eastern  Eu- 
rope. This  fact  was  substantiated  by 
Brezhnev  in  a  speech  made  last  month 
honoring  Cuba's  Fidel  Castro. 

Referring  to  the  United  States-Soviet 
accord.  Brezhnev  said: 

While  pressing  for  the  assertion  of  the 
principle  of  peaceful  coexistence,  we  realize 
that  .successes  In  this  Important  matter  do 
In  no  way  signify  a  possibility  of  weakening 
the  Ideological  struggle.  On  the  contrary, 
we  should  be  prepcired  for  an  Intensification 
of  this  struggle  and  its  becoming  an  increas- 
ingly more  acute  form  of  struggle  between 
the  two  social  systems.  And  we  have  no 
doubts  as  to  the  outcome  of  this  struggle 
because  the  truth  of  history,  the  objective 
laws  of  social  development  are  on  our  side! 

Stripped  of  its  Marxist-Leninist  verbi- 
age and  tone,  that  statement  is  a  clear 
reminder,  both  to  the  free  world  and 
to  coimtries  under  Moscow's  domina- 
tion, that  the  Kremlin's  hold  on  the  cap- 
tive nations  will  not  be  lelaxed  in  spite 
of  the  thaw  between  the  two  super- 
powers. Implicit  in  Brezhnev's  remarks  is 
Moscow  s  resolve  to  continue  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  Soviet  suzer- 
ainty. That  principle  reinforces  the 
absolute  exercise  of  power  by  totalitarian 
regimes  in  each  captive  country. 

Even  when  an  East  or  Central  Euro- 
pean coimtry  succeeds  in  throwing  off  or 
loosening  the  yoke  of  captivity,  Moscow- 


steps  in  and  stifles  the  quest  for  free- 
dom and  independence.  This  happened 
in  1956  in  Hungary,  and  in  1968  in  Czech- 
oslovakia. In  Lithuania,  whose  independ- 
ence was  extinguished  by  Stalin  more 
than  three  decades  ago  as  one  of  the 
spoils  of  the  Soviet-Nazi  pact,  there  is  a 
current  wave  of  discontent  among  the 
population.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  primary  protestors  are 
not  older  Lithuanians  but  young  peo- 
ple who  were  bom  and  reared  under 
Soviet  rule  and  have  no  recollection  of 
an  independent  Lithuanian  state. 

In  Lithuania,  the  ugly  facts  of  life 
which  were  surfaced  in  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia  are  once  again  in  evi- 
dence. The  youthful  protestors  in  Kaunas 
have  been  brutally  suppressed  by  the 
Soviet-supported  police  forces.  In  light 
of  the  dismal  history  of  the  captive  na- 
tions,  the  question  arises  as  to  what  can 
we  do  to  help.  Given  the  grim  realities  of 
nuclear  warfare  any  direct  U.S.  inter- 
vention in  support  of  efforts  to  escape 
Soviet  hegemony  is  imrealistic.  Short  ol 
such  a  direct  confrontation,  there  are 
some  open  avenues  of  contact  which  are 
worthwhile  and  effective. 

One  such  avenue  is  the  Assembly  of 
Captive  European  Nations — ACEN. 
Representing  the  freedom-loving  peo- 
ples of  nine  captive  nations — Albania, 
Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia.  Estonia,  Hun- 
gary. Latvia.  Lithuania.  Poland,  and  Ru- 
mania— the  ACEN  maintains  cordial  re- 
lations and  constant  contact  with  the 
exiled  leaders  and  ethnic  groups  from 
these  countries  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  also  in  Europe  and  Canada. 

Through  the  research  and  work  of  its 
national  committees  and  councils,  the 
media,  the  academic  commimity  and 
Members  of  Congress  are  kept  informed 
about  news  and  developments  in  the  cap- 
tive nations.  The  value  of  these  services 
can  best  be  gaged  by  Communist  reac- 
tion. The  Communists  consider  the  liq- 
uidation of  ACEN  and  its  subsidiary  or- 
ganizations as  one  of  their  most  cher- 
ished goals. 

Another  invaluable  avenue  of  contact 
is  supplied  by  Radio  Free  Europe — RPE— 
and  Radio  Liberty— RL.  Although  these 
fine  organizations  have  been  termed  a 
"relic  of  the  cold  war,"  in  some  quarters, 
the  fact  remains  that  RFE  and  RL  are 
the  only  sources  of  information  and  news 
about  the  captive  nations  available  to  the 
peoples  of  those  coimtries. 

The  most  enlightening  evaluation  of 
the  worth  of  RFE  and  RL  came  from  the 
courageous  Russian  author,  Alexander 
Solzhenitzyn.  He  said : 

If  we  ever  learn  anvthlng  about  events  In 
this  country  (the  U.S.S.R.).  it  is  through 
them    RFE  and  RL) . 

The  importance  of  these  radio  net- 
works is  further  substantiated  by  the 
countries  of  the  Coimcil  of  Europe  whose 
nation-state  members  border  on  many  of 
the  captive  nations.  In  a  communique 
dated  June  27.  1972,  the  Council  passed 
a  resolution  recommending  that  its  mem- 
oers  support  the  work  of  RFE  and  RL.  In 
the  text  of  the  resolution,  the  Council 
notes  that  this  sort  of  communication 
from  the  West  to  the  East  is  an  essential 
part  of  a  policy  of  detente. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  observe  Cap- 
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w.Hms  Week,  it  is  not  enough  to 
?«nS  phrases  about  our  desii-e  for 
^TrSSnot  freedom  to  the  captive  na- 
**  nfrertral  and  eastem  Europe.  If  we 
irtrSy  iS Sested  in  improving  the  hu- 
"L  wndition  in  these  areas  it  is  incum- 
^t  udSi  us  to  suggest  concrete  and 
Swe  approaches  to  alleviating  the  ef- 
;SS  of  totalitarian  rule  on  the  captive 

"'Sfsuch  approach  is  our  continued 
„^rt  of  the  institutions  I  have  dis- 
S  t5ay.  For  it  is  only  through  the 
aSt  communication  that  the  concept  of 
fmeSom  of  the  individual  can  be  kept 
SJe  iS^that  part  of  the  world.  If  we  fail 
tocontlnue  our  support,  the  oppressed 
reoDles  of  those  countries  will  know  that 
S^have  wTiten  them  off.  This  we  must 

"°mJ°HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1959. 
the  third  week  of  July  has  been  a  time 
when  Americans  across  the  Nation  ex- 
nrS  their  concern  for  the  100  nulUon 
past  and  central  Europeans  living  under 
Communist  rule.  Captive  Nations  Week, 
observed  annually  since  its  inception  un- 
der the  Elsenhower  administration,  is  a 
sober  time  especially  for  those  Americans 
\vho  escaped  the  tyranny  of  communism 
and  whose  relatives  and  friends  remain. 
In  an  era  when  relations  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  ap- 
pear to  be  improving,  when  President 
Nixon  has  traveled  to  Russia  to  fost«r 
these  improvements,  we  must  not  forget 
that  there  remains  a  long  list  of  nations 
who  are  still  denied  the  most  basic  of 
freedoms— the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. 


We  must  not  forget  the  .sad  night  m 
August  1968,  when  Czechoslovakia  was 
again  overcome  by  Soviet  forces:  nor  the 
ill-fated  Hungarian  revolution  of  1956: 
nor  the  misery  of  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
States. 

But  more  than  the  historical  facts,  we 
must  not  forget  the  true  personal  mean- 
ing of  Communist  subjection.  People  in 
the  Baltic  States  are  being  deported  to 
aU  parts  of  Russia  in  the  Soviet's  effort 
to  disintegrate  their  cultui-al  identity: 
personal  freedoms  of  most  types  are 
denied:  travel  outside  of  Communist- 
dominated  nations  is  forbidden;  the 
media  is  heavily  censored:  justice  re- 
mains a  myth. 

What  can  be  done  to  alleviate  this 
tragic  situation?  We  must  follow  the 
President's  bid  to  improve  international 
relations.  We  must  contin  le  to  voice  our 
concern  over  the  plight  of  the  100  million 
\1ctlms  of  the  tyranny  of  communism: 
we  must  put  the  arm  of  international 
opinion  on  the  Soviets  to  make  them 
realize  that  the  world  is  not  merely  clos- 
ing its  eyes  to  this  reprehensible  situa- 
tion. We  must  keep  the  Holy  Crown  of  St. 
Stephen,  the  symbol  of  democracy  in 
Hungary,  imtil  that  nation  regains  its 
constitutional  government. 

In  short  throughout  the  year  and 
especially  during  this  Captive  Nations 
Week,  we  must  work  to  restore  freedom 
and  independence  to  the  nations  forced 
to  exist  imder  Communist  rule. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
86th  Congress  on  July  17.  1959.  by  joint 
resolution  authorized  and  requested  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  third  week  of 


July  in  each  year  as  Captive  Nations 
Week.  Once  agam  this  year,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Hpuse  of 
Representatives  in  the  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  This  armual  ob- 
servance affoi-ds  us  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunitv  to  show  our  support  for  the  right 
of  all  people  to  pursue  their  poUUcal. 
economic,  and  cultural  development  as 
they  deem  best.  This  is  a  week  of  na- 
tional concern  for  our  fellow  human  be- 
ings who  arc  less  fortunate  than  our- 
selves— less  able  to  choose  their  own 
way  of  Ufe— and  less  free  to  enjoy  the 
world  in  which  we  live. 

Communist  domination  of  the  East 
and  Central  European  countries  has 
been  a  reality  for  over  two  decades. 
Throughout  this  time  in  many  of  these 
countries  human  rights  have  been 
trampled  upon  and  political  repression 
has  become  a  fact  of  life.  Yet  in  spite  of 
the  attempts  of  the  Communists  to  sup- 
press their  national  aspirations,  these 
captive  peoples  continue  to  express  their 
desire  for  freedom.  Their  continuous  op- 
position and  their  attempts  to  revolt 
have  demonstrated  to  the  world  that 
these  people  will  always  strive  for  free- 
dom and  for  the  right  to  determine  their 
own  destinies. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  rec- 
ognize the  plight  of  the  captive  people 
and  anticipate  the  day  when  they  will  be 
allowed  to  rule  their  homeland  imre- 
stricted  by  Communist  tyrarmy.  The 
United  States  needs  to  continue  to  use 
all  the  resources  of  diplomacy,  morality, 
and  world  public  opinion  so  that  freedom 
is  ultimately  restored  to  the  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations.  Therefore,  let  us  ob- 
serve this  Captive  Nations  Week  in  the 
hope  that  our  concern  in  their  welfare 
will  hasten  the  day  in  which  the  peoples 
of  these  countries  join  the  family  of  free 
nations. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  the  13th  year  of  obser- 
vation of  Captive  Nations  Week  it  is  time 
that  we  reaffirm  cur  own  American  tra- 
ditions dedicated  to  freedom  and  self- 
determination  and  face  the  challenge 
that  totalitarian  slavery  poses  to  the  free 
world.  More  importantly  however,  this 
occasion  should  serve  as  a  poignant  re- 
minder that  over  100  million  people  lan- 
guish in  the  shadow  of  Soviet  regimenta- 
tion. These  oppressed  peoples  long  for 
political,  cultural,  and  social  freedoms 
that  are  their  inalienable  rights.  The 
proud  heritages  of  so  many  of  the  cap- 
•ive  European  nations  date  back  for 
centuries  and  are  now  shamefully  sub- 
ject to  the  debilitating  economic  exploi- 
tation and  cultural  domination  of  the 
Moscow  power  brokers. 

Our  moral  outrage  cannot  help  but  be 
inflamed  by  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion itself  is  nothing  other  than  a  vast 
coaUtion  of  republics,  several  of  which 
have  also  been  denied  their  national 
sovereignty.  Any  and  all  outbursts  of  na- 
tionalism and  independence  in  East  and 
Central  Europe  have  been  met  by  the 
brutal  armed  retribution  of  the  Soviet 
Army.  Even  more  heinous  repression  lies 
beneath  the  surface  of  these  interna- 
tional incidents  and  must  be  met  by  our 
imflagglng  revulsion.  It  is  the  task  of  the 
free  world  to  see  to  it  that  the  Sonet 


rulers  be  continually  reminded  of  the 
politico-moral  consequences  of  their 
hegemony.  The  Soviet  invasion  and  oc- 
cupation of  European  nations  that  coin- 
cided with  World  War  H  is  not  only 
inexcusable,  but  by  International  stand- 
ards of  law  it  is  illegal  and  immoral. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  Congressman, 
Senator,  and  elected  represenUUve  to 
speak  out  against  the  intolerable  denial 
of  human  liberties  the  struggling  peo- 
ples of  capUve  nations  must  endure.  I  am 
proud  to  take  part  in  the  congressional 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  and 
call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
mv  constituency  to  this  pressing  matter. 
The  fate  of  these  people  cannot  be  for- 
gotten even  now  as  we  try  to  Improve  our 
relations  with  Russia.  If  this  is  the  price 
we  are  expected  to  pay  for  improved  re- 
lations it  would  be  too  high.  On  Uie  other 
hand  the  thaw  in  relations  may  well  give 
us  an  unprecedented  opportumty  to  en- 
courage improvement  in  the  fate  of  these 
peoples.  'Whatever  we  do.  we  must  never 
be  lulled  into  forgetfulness  of  their  fate. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pe- 
riod of  July  16-22  marks  the  13th  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week.  This 
is  an  occasion  which  bids  us  all,  especial- 
ly we  in  the  Congress  who  represent  a 
free  people,  to  rededicate  ourselves  and 
renew  our  energies  on  behalf  of  the  un- 
fortunate   millions    who    are    living    m 
wTetciied  hopelessness  under  the  shadow 
of  Communist  tyranny 

Summit  talks  take  place  and  are  for- 
gotten; the  leaders  of  various  nations 
sign  agreements:  but  the  fact  remains 
that  there  are  millions  of  human  beings 
who  daily  must  face  the  brutalization 
of  the  spirit  which  is  still  so  much  a  part 
of  Communist  rule. 

This  week  of  reflection  is  a  time  when 
we  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty 
•should  pause  to  consider  the  plight  of 
those  who  do  not.  The  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  should  be  a  time 
for  both  prayerful  thoughtfulness  and 
renewed  determination 

So  long  as  heroic  people  in  the  Captive 
Nations  subscribe  to  the  principles  of 
true  freedom,  the  spark  will  be  kept 
alive — and  one  day  it  will  take  form  and 
substance  and  the  nations  under  captiv- 
ity will  throw  off  their  bonds  and  become 
free.  With  this  freedom.  God  grant  that 
thev  cherish  their  added  knowledge,  born 
of  their  suffering  under  captivity,  to 
truly  pro\ide  themselves  with  the  new 
guards  which  will  provide  protection  for 
their  future  security. 

As  we  review  the  lost  of  Captive  Na- 
tions, let  us  remember  that  whenever 
anv  fellow  being  is  oppressed,  whenever 
any  fellow  being  is  denied  the  most  ele- 
mental right  of  human  liberty,  then  our 
own  liberty  is  dimtaished.  The  follow- 
ing nations  are  included  in  the  sad  cate- 
gory of  captive  nations:  Albania,  Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan,  Byelorussia,  Bulgaria. 
China.  Cossackia,  Croatia.  Cuba.  Czecho- 
slovakia. Estonia.  East  Germany.  Geor- 
gia, Hungary.  Idel-Ural.  North  Korea. 
North  Vietnam.  Latvia.  Lithuania.  Po- 
land Rumania.  White  Ruthenia,  Serbia. 
Slovenia.  Tibet.  Turkestan.  Ukraine,  and 
others. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Friends  Committee  of  Chicago,  un- 
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der  the  capable  and  distinguished  lead- 
ership of  Executive  Chairman  Viktors 
Viksums,  will  also  now  be  known  as  the 
Ethnic  Heritage— Mosaic  of  America 
Committee.  Mr.  Vlksnlns  is  doing  an 
outstanding  job  in  coordinating  the  13th 
annual  Chicago  Captive  Nations  Week 
observance  and  activities.  The  observ- 
ance in  Chicago  this  year  will  begin  on 
July  17  and  will  conclude  on  July  22  with 
a  captive  nations  parade  on  State  Street 
and  a  luncheon  at  the  Coxu-ad  Hilton 
Hotel  which  National,  State,  county,  and 
city  officials  are  expected  to  attend  as 
well  as  various  dignitaries,  civic  leaders, 
and  others  who  have  been  active  In  be- 
half of  the  captive  nations  cause. 

A  vital  part  of  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom in  all  the  captive  nations  is  the  vig- 
ilant maintenance  and  invlgoratlon  of 
national  cultures  and  traditions.  Though 
communism  may  pretend  to  be  an  inter- 
national panacea,  there  is  no  tyranny 
strong  enough  to  destcy  the  dignity  and 
honor  of  vital  national  civilizations.  It  is 
through  the  historical  and  cultural  tra- 
ditions of  a  nation  that  the  individual 
can  gain  the  courage  and  the  strength 
to  continue  striving  for  the  day  when 
whole  peoples  can  work  out  their  destiny 
as  they  themselves  see  fit. 

Each  year  our  outstanding  mayor  of 
Chicago.  Hon.  Richard  J.  Daley,  pro- 
claims Captive  Nations  Week  for  the  city 
of  Chicago.  At  this  point  in  the  Record 
I  would  like  to  include  the  mayor's  1972 
Captive  Nations  Week  proclamation: 
Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led.  thmugh  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland. 
Hungary.  Lithuania.  Ukraine.  Czecho- 
slovakia. Latvia.  Estonia.  White  Ruthenla. 
Rumania.  ERSt  Germany.  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China,  .Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North 
Korea.  Albania.  Idel-Ural,  Serbia.  Croatia. 
Slovenia.  Tibat.  Cos^nckla.  Turkestan. 
Slovakia.  North  V!?t  Nam.  Cuba,  and  others: 
and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  XJnlted  States 
by  unanimous  vfte  pasised  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting  the 
people  of  'he  United  State^;  to  observe  this 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities  expr'sslng  their  sympathy  with 
and  support  frr  the  Just  aspirations  of  cap- 
tive peoples  for  freedom  and  Independence: 
and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Chicago  Is  closely 
linked  to  these  captive  nations  through  the 
bonds  of  :am!!y  si  ;ce  numbered  among  the 
people  Oi'  Chicago  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sa-'.ds  of  our  citizens  who.  through  nativity 
or  ancestry,  treasure  the  heritage  which  Is 
theirs;  and 

Whereas,  these  nations  have  been  made 
captive  by  the  imperialistic,  aggressive  and 
heartless  policies  of  oommvinlsm:  :ind 

Whereas,  ihe  peoples  of  these  communtst- 
domlnatod  nations  have  been  deprived  of 
their  niti  nal  Independence  a.nd  their  In- 
dividual ir^ertles:  and 

Wherea3.  It  is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
dfmcn.-trpte  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive 
nitlons  the  support  of  the  people  of  the  City 
uf  Chicago  for  their  lust  aspirations  for  free- 
dom and  natlor.al  independence;  and 

Wh-re.'is.  the  people  cf  Chicago,  as  do  all 
the  peonle  of  the  United  States,  want  for  the 
peopie  of  the  ".oild  the  same  freedom  and 
justice  which  is  theirs: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  J.  Daley,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  proclaim 


July  :7  through  July  22  as  Captive  Nations 
Week  In  Chicago  I  urge  the  people  of  Chicago 
to  Join  in  the  programs  arranged  for  the 
observance  of  this  occasion  and  especially 
encourage  everyone  to  concretely  demonstrate 
their  interest  In  the  imprisoned  people  of 
the  captive  nations  by  their  attendance  at 
or  participation  in  the  parade  to  be  held  on 
State  Street  on  Saturday  afternoon,  July  22 
at  12  noon. 

Dated  this  twentieth  day  of  June.  A.D., 
1972. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  past  two  centuries  the 
United  States  has  experienced  a  com- 
mendable rate  of  growth  and  prosperity. 
When  we  were  established  as  a  nation  al- 
most 200  years  ago.  individual  freedom 
was  the  basis  of  our  Constitution.  Today 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  may 
still  engage  in  the  freedoms  as  desig- 
nated by  our  forefathers.  We  are  among 
the  fortunate  nations.  Today  over  1.1  bil- 
lion people  exist  who  cannot  share  in 
this  freedom  due  to  Communist  rule. 
The  third  week  in  July  has  been  set 
aside  as  Captive  Nations  Week.  This  is 
a  time  for  all  Americans,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  free  world,  to  acknowledge 
those  who  are  denied  their  basic  human 
rights. 

Through  the  past  three  decades,  the 
United  States  has  seen  a  continually 
growing  wall  between  the  free  countries 
and  those  under  Communist  domination. 
During  the  early  fifties  and  continuing 
through  the  sixties,  our  country  had 
been  involved  in  the  cold  war  with  the 
Commiuiist  nations.  Until  recently,  little 
had  been  done  to  break  through  this 
barrier  to  ease  the  tense  relationship 
caused  by  years  of  i-:istrust. 

President  Nixon's  journeys  to  Peking 
on  February  21,  1972.  and  Moscow  on 
May  22,  1972,  have  given  us  the  oppor- 
tunity for  more  extensive  discussions 
with  the  Communist  world  powers.  Non- 
political  events,  such  as  the  recent  sports 
tournaments,  have  also  lessened  the  com- 
munication gap  between  the  Communist 
nations  and  the  United  States.  Through 
this  broadened  commimication.  we  must 
continue  to  emphasize  to  the  Soviet 
Union  the  necessity  for  each  nation  to 
choose  their  best  form  of  government. 
We  must  support  the  captive  nations  in 
their  strife  to  be  heard  and  recognized 
as  suppressed  nations. 

This  week  marks  the  13th  armiversary 
of  Captive  Nations  Week.  Let  all  of  the 
free  nations  work  together  in  the  future 
to  abolish  forced  Communist  rule  so 
there  will  no  longer  be  the  need  to  com- 
memorate the  anniversary  of  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ad- 
dress myself  today  to  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  all  Americans:  The  oppres- 
sion of  the  captive  peoples  of  the  world. 

We  who  live  in  the  United  States 
should  never  take  for  granted  the  free- 
dom that  we  enjoy,  especially  since  there 
are  millions  in  the  world  who  do  not 
share  our  rights.  We  must  let  those  who 
yearn  for  a  democratic  and  free  society 
know  that  our  hearts  are  with  them. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  President's  recent 
visits  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Peo- 
ple s  Republic  of  China  mil  help  lead 
these  nations  and  others  away  from 
totalitarianism   and   toward   true   self- 
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determination.  Our  commitment  nuitt 
never  waiver  for  the  eventual  liberation 
of  all  freedom-loving  peoples  who  bk 
prevented  from  exercising  their  fnii 
rights. 

As  we  observe  Captive  Nations  Week 
it  is  fitting  that  we  reaflftrm  our  commit, 
ment  to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  re- 
inforce our  will  to  help  all  men  free 
themselves  from  political,  economic,  and 
social  oppression. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  am  proud  to  add  my  voice  and  my 
support  to  the  13th  annual  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week,  1972. 

As  conscientious  Americans,  we  must 
never  forget  the  totalitarian  menace 
which,  following  World  War  II  mer- 
cilessly swept  over  the  peoples  of  East- 
ern Europe.  Following  that  time,  nations 
in  many  comers  of  the  world  have  been 
forced  to  submit  their  vrtll  to  domina- 
tion by  repressive  Communist  totalitar- 
ian states. 

Recent  history  has  dramatically  shown 
us  the  fallacy  of  Communist  domination. 
The  recent  riots  in  Czechoslovakia,  as 
well  as  the  uprisings  in  Lithuania  and 
Poland,  have  displayed  these  captive 
peoples'  yearnings  for  liberty  and  their 
disaffection  with  communism. 

The  domination  and  repression  of  the 
human  spirit  is  repugnant  to  all  who 
hold  dear  the  principles  of  equality,  lib- 
erty and  justice.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  take  this  opportunity  during  Captive 
Nations  Week  to  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  principles  of  freedom  for  all  people. 
As  a  free  nation,  we  shall  continually 
strive  to  secure  freedom,  independence 
and  peace  for  all  peoples  of  the  world. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  July, 
1959,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
gave  unanimous  approval  to  a  resolution 
designating  the  third  week  of  July  of 
every  year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  "un- 
til such  time  as  freedom  and  independ- 
ence shall  have  been  achieved  for  all 
the  captive  nations  of  the  world."  This 
resolution  was  signed  into  law  by  Presi- 
dent Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  and  since 
1960  every  President  has  armually  is- 
sued a  Captive  Nations  Week  proclama- 
tion. Governors  and  mayors  of  37  States 
have  issued  similar  declarations  to  pro- 
mote observance  of  this  most  significant 
event,  and  17  allied  countries  now  also 
joui  in  observing  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  marks  the  13th 
annual  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  and  more  than  anything  else,  it 
is  most  disheartening  to  acknowledge 
that  there  is  stUI  a  need  to  commemorate 
Captive  Nations  Week.  While  the  past 
decade  has  brought  unparalleled  mate- 
rial development  to  all  areas  of  the  globe, 
equal  progress  has  not  been  made  toward 
obtaining  true  political  and  social 
freedom  for  all  the  people  of  this  earth. 
For  the  inhtibitants  of  the  27  captive 
nations,  these  past  years  have  been  a 
time  of  unending  struggle  to  gain  the 
right  to  determine  their  own  destinies. 
For  those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  have 
been  born  m  a  nation  which  has  always 
been  a  democracy,  it  is  hard  to  fully  ap- 
preciate how  precious  the  right  of  self- 
government  really  is.  Nevertheless,  we 
cannot  help  but  be  impressed  with  the 
courage  and  tenacity  of  the  captive  peo- 
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„,«.  who  steadfastly  refuse  to  allow 
SSr^tors  to  rule  their  minds  as 
S^do^eir  bodies.  To  these  people  we 
^%  again  proclaim  our  admiration  and 
once  agai"  f , ^„  tH«m  that  t.hev 


diers  refused  repatriation  at  the  end  of 
the  Korean  war.  The  Communists  do  not 
permit  people  to  vote  with  ballots,  so  the 
people  have  voted  against  communism 


we  commemorate  the  suflerlng  of  millions 
of  brave  men  and  women  who  are  cap- 
tives of  communism.  The  first  Captive 

SfSr«.ent   NUon    ..    ^-"^^^.^SLXJS^^^I^    "SIX™  o,  „«„,.  who  su.er  un.„ ... 

^"UronVHL  ioumeys  to  Moscow  and     nations  of  the  world." 

^■j^a  have  laid  the  groundwork  for        Since  that  time,  every  President  ha* 

Peking  naveiam^  _„,r,oi  nnriPrRtand-     annually  issued  a  Captive  Nations  Week 

proclamation,  and  since  1963  17  allied 

countries  have  joined  in  this  observance. 
It  is  especially  fitting  in  1972,  at  a  time 

when  there  is  much  discussion  of  "de- 
tente," of  "an  era  of  negotiation,"  and 

of  an  "end  to  the  cold  war,"  that  we 

renew  this  pledge. 
For,  despite  the  rhetoric,  the  sad  fact 

Is  that  the  miUions  of  men  and  women 

who  have  suffered  under  communism  for 

so  many  years,  continue  to  suffer  today. 
The  nation  which  today  calls  itself  the 


^rtCT  relations  and  mutual  understand 
between  China  and  Russia  and  the 
SSited  States.  Most  certainly  we  hope 
that  orogress  in  overcoming  our  differ- 
eSes  X  continue,  but  we  would  be 
naive  if  we  did  not  recognize  that  the 
nTih  ahead  is  highly  treacherous  with 
^  roadblocks  yet  to  be  overcome.  Giv- 
ine  the  captive  nations  their  freedom 
would  eliminate  what  well  may  be  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  a  lasting  world  peace. 
Such  an  act  would  demonstrate  far  more 
convincingly  than  the  most  forceful  rhe- 
toric that  peaceful  coexistence  can  be- 
come a  reality.  The  captive  nations  of 
the  world  ask  no  more  than  the  right  to 
govern  themselves,  and  they  must  have 

no  less. 

Many  of  my  constituents  are  former 
citizens  of  the  captive  nations  and  many 
others  continue  to  have  relatives  who 
reside  within  the  occupied  territories  of 
their  former  homelands.  In  speaking  in 
behalf  of  the  captive  nations,  I  also  voice 
thrir  sentiments  in  support  of  ultimate- 
ly securing  liberation  of  these  families 
and  the  independence  of  the  nations 
which  were  formerly  their  homelands 
and  which  are  still  the  homelands  of 
many  of  their  loved  ones. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  rapprochement  between  the 
world's  superpowers,  many  Americans 
tend  to  forget  that  the  agreements 
reached  in  Moscow  and  Peking  are  not 
the  final  steps  along  the  path  to  peace. 
Indeed,  they  mark  a  beginning. 

For  nearly  one-third  of  the  human 
race,  freedom  is  merely  another  word: 
a  term  without  actual  meaning  or  backed 
with  concrete  rights  and  privileges.  We 
in  America  can  easily  forget  these  mil- 
lions, surrounded  as  we  are  by  our  mod- 
em, civilized  society.  But,  nevertheless, 
they  continue  to  live  in  bleak,  repressed 
poverty  in  lands  whose  names  are  often 
unknown. 

It  is  to  keep  America  from  forgetting 
the  oppressed  captive  nations  of  the 
world  that  Congress  in  1959  declared 
the  third  week  of  July  to  be  Captive 
Nations  Week.  The  resolution  declared 
that  this  week  would  be  observed  as 
such  until  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
had  attained  freedom  and  independence. 
Thirteen  years  later,  sadly,  there  remains 
a  great  need  to  set  aside  a  week  to  re- 
mind all  Americans  of  their  duty  to  work 
for  the  rights  of  less  favored  people  and 
to  declare  once  again  to  the  entire  world, 
friend  and  foe  aUke,  that  the  United 
States  shall  never  cease  to  support  the 
right  to  independence  of  all  peoples. 

As  a  Congressman  from  Connecticut, 
I  would  like  at  this  time  to  extend  my 
full  support,  and  I  believe  the  support  of 
every  citizen  of  the  First  District,  to 
those  captive  peoples  struggling  so  gal- 
lantly to  attain  their  natiu-al  rights. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 


U.S.S.R.  is,  in  many  respects,  simply  a 
collection  of  'captive  nations. '  Armenia 
fell  to  Communist  domination  in  1920, 
Azerbaijan,  Byelonassia,  Cossackia,  Geor- 
gia, Idel-Ural,  North  Caucasia,  and  the 
Ukraine,  in  the  same  year.  The  Par  East- 
em  RepubUc  fell  in  1922,  Turkestan  in 
1922.  the  Mongohan  Peoples  RepubUc  in 
1924,  Estonia,  Lativia  and  Lithuana  In 
1940.  These,  of  course,  are  only  the  rm- 
tions  which  have  been  forcibly  incor- 
porated within  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 
During  this  week  we  also  remember 
the  suffering  of  the  people  of  Albania. 
Bulgaria,  Poland.  Rvunania,  Czecho- 
slovakia. Hungary.  East  Germany,  and 
the  Communist  states  of  Asia.  We  re- 
member that  the  men  and  women  of 
these  coimtries  have  never  elected  a  Com- 
munist government,  but  have  had  such 
governments  imposed  upon  them. 

The  people  of  the  captive  nations  have, 
at  every  opportunity,  displayed  their  hos- 
tility to  communism.  In  East  Germany, 
in  Hungary,  in  Czechoslovakia,  in  Po- 
land— the  people  have  revolted,  but  have 
been  put  down  with  the  brutal  force  of 
the  Russian  army.  At  this  very  moment 
riots  have  occurred  in  Lithuania  protest- 
ing the  Soviet  Union's  religious  persecu- 
Uon  and  its  efforts  to  destroy  the  Lithu- 
anian culture. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  attempted  to  de- 
stroy the  indigenous  languages  and  cul- 
tures of  the  people  who  have  fallen  vic- 
tim to  their  rule.  They  have  practiced  a 
policy  of  cultural  genocide  against  the 
Ukranians.  the  Georgians,  the  Latvians, 
the  Estonians,  and  others.  They  have,  in 
addition,  revived  the  antl-Semltlsm  of 
the  Czars  and  have  made  it  Impossible  for 
Jews  to  practice  their  religion  In  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Men  and  women  have  shown  their 
opinion  of  conununism  by  fleeing  from  It 
whenever  the  opportunity  has  arisen. 
The  Berlin  Wall  was  constructed,  in  vio- 
lation of  all  international  law  and  allied 
agreements,  because  the  people  of  East 
Germany  would  not,  of  their  own  accord, 
remain  in  a  Communist  state.  Macao  and 
Hong  Kong  contain  millions  of  Chinese 
who  have  fled  from  the  tyraimy  of  Mao 
Tse-tung.  More  than  1  million  Viet- 
namese fled  to  the  South  after  the  Com- 
munists took  over  North  Vietnam,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  North  Korean  sol- 


Mllllons  of  people  who  suffer  under  the 
tyranny  of  communism  have  looked  to 
America  with  hope  of  their  deliverance. 
We  must  keep  faith  with  these  men  and 
women,  and  Captive  Nations  Week  pro- 
\ides  us  with  an  opportunity  to  declare 
that  faith  once  again. 

Captive  Nations  Week  has  been  regu- 
larly attacked  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Many 
in  this  country  have  said  that  observ- 
ances such  as  this  keep  the  cold  war  alive 
when  it  is  really  time  to  end  it. 

Such  observers,  however,  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  cold  war  is  not  kept  alive 
by  our  concern  with  enslaved  peoples.  It 
is  kept  alive  by  those  who  continue  to  en- 
slave them,  to  destroy  their  languages. 
their  culttires,  their  religions.  Those  who 
have  occupied  sovereign  states,  such  as 
Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia,  to  put 
down  the  will  of  the  people  are  the  ones 
who  keep  the  cold  war  alive,  not  those 
who  express  their  concern  for  the  victims. 
The  American  people  have  not  broken 
faith  with  those  who  want  only  to  be 
free,  to  develop  their  own  national  life, 
to  practice  their  own  religious  faith.  Any 
peace  which  is  purchased  at  the  cost  of 
enslaved  millions  is  an  Illusory  one.  In  a 
world  In  which  slavery  is  acceptable  we 
must  not  ask  for  whom  the  bell  toUs.  for. 
in  the  end.  it  tolls  for  us  all. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Dakiel  J.  Flood, 
in  observing  the  13th  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  We  must  not  forget 
the  phght  of  those  millions  of  people  still 
suffering  from  lack  of  individual  freedom 
and  Independence  in  the  captive  nations 
of  central  Europe,  within  the  U.S.S.R., 
in  Asia,  and  In  Cuba. 

We  have  truly  been  fortunate  that  our 
indepCTidence  has  been  free  from  devas- 
tating invasions.  Diu-ing  our  nearly  two 
centuries  of  existence,  our  American  life 
and  culture  have  generally  flourished. 
We  have  not  had  to  rebuild  our  country ; 
rather  we  have  had  only  to  continue 
building.  We  therefore  often  take  for 
granted  the  freedoms  said  privileges  we 
enjoy  as  Americans  and  lose  sight  of  the 
cultural  and  political  enslavement  of 
people  held  captive  by  Communist  and 
other  forms  of  despotic  rule. 

We  need  only  to  remind  ourselves  of 
the  recent  riots  in  Lithuania,  the  mas- 
sive cultural  repressions  in  the  Ukraine, 
and  the  persecution  of  Jews  and  denial 
of  their  demands  for  emigration  from 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  realize  the  continuing 
struggle  for  individtial  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. Communist  domination  in 
many  of  the  captive  nations  has  been  a 
reality  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
centtiry. 

Throughout  this  time  In  many  of  these 
countries,  human  rights  have  been 
trampled  upon  and  political  repression 
has  become  a  daily  fact  of  life.  Recent 
developments  such  as  cited  above  demon- 
strate the  deep  popular  discontent  with 
foreign -imposed  rule.  The  message  of  the 
people  is  clear — the  peoples  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  vigorously  oppose  Commu- 
nist tyranny. 
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As  long  as  the  natural  rights  of  the  ciple  of  freedom  and  to  give  support  to  paid,  and  effective  tax  rates  of  the  com 

people  of  the  captive  nations  are  con-  those  denied  this  basic  human  right.  panies  studied,  where  the  Information 

tinually  denied,  limited,  or  curtailed,  and  We  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of  free-  could  be  seeing  from  public  sources  n 

justice  is  disregarded  in  the  world,  our  dom   must  also   be   constantly    vigilant,  should  be  noted  that  the  figures  pre- 

own  independence  is  in  jeopardy.  Peace  We  must  be  mindful  as  we  are  now  of  the  sented  in  the  table  represent  approxima- 

In  the  world  can  only  be  achieved  when  plight  of  those  who  have  lost  their  free-  tions  rather  than  precise  figures.  In  a  few 

people  everywhere  are  free  from  repres-  dom    We  must  also  be  nundful  that  if  isolated  cases,  the  margin  of  error  may 

sion;   a  world  half  free  and  half  slave  we  lower  our  guard,  become  fainthearted,  be  considerable.  This  is  because  the  pub- 

remains  a  breeding  ground  for  endless  and  weaken  our  defense,  we  may  our-  lie  sources  generally  did  not  present  the 

conflict.  selves  become  captives.  Freedom  is  not  data  in  a  way  in  which  they  could  be 

Our  concern,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  easily  come  by  and  when  attained  is  not  used  directly  to  calculate  the  effective 

to  the  future  fate  of  the  peoples  In  the  to   bft   taken  lightly.  The  danger   from  tax  rates  of  the  corporations.  Adjust- 

captlve  nations.  We  must  rededicate  our-  without   is   no   less   than   threats   from  ments  were  necessary  in  order  to  arrive 

selves  to  the  cause  of  Individual  freedom  within.  There  are  those  who  would  even  at  approximate  figures.  Because  of  the 

and  thereby  give  meaning  to  this  13th  now  commit  new  millions  to  captivity  in  complexity  in  reporting,  it  was  not  pos- 

observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week —  the   Far   East   by   abjectly   begging   for  sible  to  obtain  data  for  each  corporation 

not  only  this  week  but  throughout  the  peace  at  any  price  and  guttint,  our  mill-  on  the  "top  100"  list.  The  sample  in  the 

entire  year.  tar>'  deterrent,  which  stands  alone  as  the  study  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.   Mr.  Speaker,   this  lig^t  and  the  hope  of  free  nations  and  ^oo  industrial  corporations  sample 

week  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  ^^^^  nations  which  aspire  for  freedom.      1969  so 

United    States    mark    the    13th    annual  1970  '"-    ^ 

observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week,  as  ^^^-^-^-^^^                         1971  ^ 

'Sig'^'^Toti^rv^X'^^^^^'^o^^  CORPOR.^TE    FEDERAL    TAX    PAY-  The  confusion,  complexity  and  secrecv 

i?itiem  ma5?bv^Jd?nrEi5enhow^r  ^^^^'^  ^^^  FEDERAL  SUBSIDIES  which  sh: '  uds  corporate  tax  and  flnan- 

II^TqS'  S:?^he  Sd^StSr^uld  ^°    CORPOR^.TIONS  cial  reporting  is  nearly  indescribable.  I 

not  forget  the  oppressed  people  of  the  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  ^^"  comment  on  these  problems  later  in 

world.  This  week  offers  all  of  us  a  fitting  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle-  f"^.  statement.  Let  me  say  here  that  I 

opportunity  to  show  our  soUdarity  with  man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)   is  recog-  relieve  tne  ng^es  m  the  charts  are  as 

enslaved  people  everywhere.  There  will  nized  for  60  minutes.  ^^n'VlLfu    J  "^^       ^^aT'^'u^^  '"^' 

be    many    ceremonies    throughout    the  Mr.  V.^IK   Mr  Speaker,  today  I  tes-  fo^taSs   S^Sfarre^fo,^ 'm^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Nation  providing  us  »nth  a  public  fonim  rifled  before  the  Jomt  Economic  Com-  p^SbW  lies  in  the  unnSI^san   IT 

for  mamfestlng  our  continuing  concern  mittee  on  a  ioUowuD  to  the  oresentation  ^^°^^°^^     Tv.              unnecessarj   com- 

for  the  basic  captivity  of  miUions  of  peo-  ^^^^/^^  Tm Je  be^or'e  ?h^t  commX"on  5ng  dat'a IwcV^r "  sSe"  t'S; 

Sa"arc?ba"Tc^^  t^rSS  ^Jn"  '^^^  f  -  f «  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^alue-  ^  rUc-^uT  wMch't^SoS  ^ 

tion'to  the  ceremony  to  be  held  Sunday,  ^f^^^  "^  ^/  P/^'^e  revenue-ra^mg  pletely  obscured  from  public  scrutinj- 

Julv   23     1972    at   the   Captive   Nations  ^t^rnatives.  At  that  time.  I  mdicated  my  findings  of  stuby  of  fortune  magazine  list 

Cemet"ery  in  Ashland    N  H.    offering  an  opposition  to  VAT — a  regressive  national  or  top  100  cs.  industkial  corporattons 

excellent  program  of  speakers,  many  of  sales  tax— and  pointed  out  that  an  ex-  Mr.  Speaker,  the  study  which  I  have 

whom  have  personally  witnessed  and  ex-  amination  of  several  major  corporate  re-  completed,  and  which  is  attached  to  this 

penenced   firsthand   the   terrifymg   op-  ports  indicated  that  some  corporations  statement,  provides  ample  evidence  that 

pression  in  the  captive  Baltic  nations  of  were  making  profits,  paying  dividends —  Americas   corporate   giants   have  been 

Estoma,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  yet  paying  no  Federal  corporate  income  able  to  utilize  the  tax  subsidies  included 

I    welcome    and    applaud    President  tax.  During  my  testimony,  it  was  agreed  ^  ^^  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  obtain 

Nixon  s  recent  fresh  initiatives  to  lessen  to  proceed  with  a  formal,  organized  study  ^^  effective  tax  rate  lower  than  the  aver- 

intemauonal  tensions  and  to  further  the  of  America's  largest  corporations  and  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  P^*^  ^^  ^  American  corpo- 

cause  of  peace  ;n  the  international  com-  level  of  Federal  taxes  which  thev  paid  rations.  Some  of  these  corporate  giants 

mumty  The  time  has  come  for  resolving  ^  portion  of  that  study  is  now  com-  ^^''^  managed  to  escape  all  Federal  tax 

old.     longstanding     grievances     in      he  j^^^  j  ^^  ^         j       ^^  provides  valuable  Payments-^espite  the  fact  that  they  are 

quest  for  a  lasung  global  peace.  But  the  r^f„..^„ .,,,„.,„  ,v,«    .     »           f        "'*"  ^  earning  substantial  profits  and  paying 

past  counsels  us  to  be  cautious  as  we  ^^ormatior^  on  the  questions  of  corpora-  ^ut  dividends.  In  fact,  1971  was  the  best 

delve  mto  new  and  delicate  international  "°'^.  ^^^  Policies  and  mequities  and  dis-  profit  year  for  American  corporations  in 

relauonstups    This   is   not   the   time   to  Portions  created  by  some  of  the  tax  sub-  ^^  last  5  years. 

forget  the  plight  of  the  captive  nations  tidies  which  have  been  enacted.  These  xhe  following  table  lists  the  number  of 

in  this  period  of  apparent  detente  policies  have  a  definite   in terenter prise  industrial  corporations  in  the  top  100  of 

These  captive  people  continue  to  show  effect  as  well  between  corporations  and  t±ie  Fortune  list  who  made  profits  but 

their  desires  for  freedom  as  witnessed  in  individual  persons.  .^^.i^j^h  paid  no  Federal  corporate  taxes: 

Czechoslovakia  in  1968,  in  Poland  in  1970,  scope  and  mzthod  of  sitrvet                

and  most  recently  in  Uthuania  in  May  My  study  examines  145  companies  se-  ^9        ,970         )(7i 

of  this  year  We  must  continue  to  uphold  ig^tg^  fj.^^  ^^e  1970  Fortune  magazine     

SrLcfotes^'t^'thTcJiS'o/'^rSm^d  1^^  of  large  corporations  and  covers  the  .„.b.r  c  corporations.....  7  ou,  of     9ou.a.    5ouM 

principles  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  ^^^^   jggg    ^^r^^    ^^^   ^grj^    .j^        ^.  73          gj         «. 

self-determination  for  aU,  by  expressmg  „,,,j„     ^.„  ,^      m^  i   ^     *._i  1  Amount  oi  taxable  income 

our  solidarity  with  the  oppressed  people  elude,    tJie  top   100  industnal  corpora-  on  wh,ch  no  tax«aspa,d 

of  the  captive  nations  "°"«:   -°  airlines,   railroad,  and  truck-       <"'""°"> ^^^-       ^- ^*-^^ 

yiBiTANc.  NKrxsaART  ing  corporations:   10  telephone,  electric  "           ' 

There  are  eurrentlv  strons  isolaUon-  P^'*'^''    '^^^   ^^   transmission   corpora-  Those   profitable   corporations  which 

ist  tendeJ^L  to  ^ericIS  Ltlfwe  "«^^  '^^  ^^  '^^^''\  ^'^'^«  '^^or.-  paid  no  Federal  income  tax  in  1971  were: 

must  guard  against  this  implosive  trend.  ^^°^'   ^^^  ^^^  ^"^^  largest  commercial  Taxable  mcome-but  no  tax  paid 

We  can  never  leave  the  oppressed  people  banks.                                                                   Continental  OU  $109,  030.000 

of    the   captive   nations   without   hope.  The  study  is  based  entirely  on  infor-     McDonnei  Douglas i44,6i3,ooo 

doomed  to  perpetual  captivity    America,  mation  available  to  the  general  public,     Guif  &  Western  Industries 51. 381. 000 

the  land  of  the  free,  has  been  a  refuge  for  including     10-K     reports,     registration     Aluminum  Co.  of  America 50, 199._^ 

many   thousands   of   people   from   Iron  statements,  and  prospectuses  filed  with     signal  companies 26. 863. 000 

Curtain  countries.  These  refugees,  now  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis-  Because  the  figtires  for  1971  include 

patriotic  American  citizens,  have  many  sion,  as  weU  as  annual  reports  to  share-  only  45  out  of  the  100  corporations,  the 

loved  ones  still  living  under  tyrannical  holders  and  annual  reports  to  the  Inter-  total  corporate  income  escaping  tax  for 

domination.  This  Captive  Nations  Week  state  Commerce  Commission.  1971  will  obviously  be  much  higher.  Us- 

observance  affords  us  an  opportunity  to  Mr.  Speaker,  the  attached  table  shows  ing  proportions,  it  may  approach  $1.2 

fulfill  our  moral  obligation  to  the  prin-  the  approximate  taxable  income,  taxes  bilhon. 
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•'^^^        '  ^ . Third.  The  tax  subsidies  for  the  timber 

.«.-  „ovt  table  lists  the  number  of  cor-  sii»  ot  Mmpie     industry  have  failed  to  msure  uie  proper 

«,S  o^in  tSe'  ^rtune  100  list  which  _  e«ect..^.         (P^^M.t^e,     ^^ ^'^.^^.^t.ion  practices  lor  wnicu 

S  profits  but  paid  an  effective  Fed-     ^^  ^^  designed, 

fr^tax  rate  of  only  1  to  10  percent:  ^^  ^g        pourth.  The  foreign  tax   credit^and 

*"**  . {55; ::::::;"■.  25.8  »     other  foreign  investment  subsidies— have 

I9tt        1970        1971  i97i;ill!"""" 2<<  ^^     exported  lobs,  domestic  capital  needed 

for  increased  American  productiv.tj .  and 

10  out  of   IS  out  of   6  out  of  While  the  average  effective  tax  rate     removed  billions  from  the  US.  Treasur> . 

NOTbet  oi  cofPOfatK)n5  ^g  gg  4^  ^^^  ^^  ^  igi^nX^i  in  the  upper  20  percent        The  failure  of  these  various  tax  sub- 

ftnwunt  ot  taxable  ncome  on  $3,377. ..  J3.W1.  ■- »^.«'  ^^^,   ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  number  of  industries     sidles— ^and     others— are     discussed     in 

3T^;^»>«'^^*«P*'''  within    this    group    with    much,    much     greater  detail  in  the  detailed  portions  oi 

(mimons). lower  tax  ratts.  my  testimony. 

_ The      steel      industry,      particularly         Let  me  simply  say.  it  is  ume  that  these 

The-efore  the  next  table  summarizes  United  States  Steel,  has  paid  a  low  ef-  tax  subsidies  must  be  rer-ewed  and 
,hP  two  previous  tables  provnding  the  ^^^^^^  ^^^  j-ate  over  the  past  3  years.  modified  if  the  smaUer  corporations  are 
rJLl  figure  of  those  corporations  which  g^^^^  ^^  giants  have,  in  some  years,  «)  survive  absorption  by  uhe  giant*  with 
Z7d  no  Federal  income  tax  or  less  than  j^^^  effective  tax  rates.  Standard     their  tax  advantages. 

a  10  percent  effective  rate.  qU  of   Ohio,   tor  example,   paid  a  41.1         Aided  and  abetted  by  our  tax  laws— 

percent  rate  in  1969— and,  apparently,  no     the  free  enterprise  system  m   America 

1970        1971  tax  in  1970.  Out  of  the  17  oil  companies     jigs  become  one  large  chicken  factory 

studied   10  paid  less  than  10  percent  in     where  little  chicks  are  grown  to  maturity 

„.!„«        17  out  of   22  out  of   nouof      1969  aiid  seven  paid  less  than  10  per-     and  made  marketable  to  satisfy  the  un- 

Numb.,0)  corporation, u^o  cent  m  1970.  ending   appetite   of    conglomerate    cor- 

Aaounnmi.iions) j4,239^  J3,8H.  ..j^./u9.  ^^^  timber  Industry  giants  pay  effec-     porate  America. 

— ■  "  tive  tax  rates  of  between  10  to  20  per-  confusion  in  corpora-^  rstortino 

I  am  sure  that  every  American  citizen     ^^^^  ^^  j^^gg  pretax  incomes.  Corporations     through    complex    re- 

wili  be  shocked  and  disappointed  at  the  g^^  ^^  ^hese  industries  is  a  horror  __i:2^^.^°edurerhave  made  it  impos- 
JS;  in  which  many  of  these  corporations  ^^^.  ^^  tax  avoidance.  Later  m  my  ^^^S^^  Si  ^mfny  ca^e^to  ac- 
have  avoided  the  "nommal  or  st^tu-  statement,  I  have  provided  sections  ^'°i^"'  estimate  ^rom  oufclic  sources. 
Zr  Federal  tax  requirement^  I  hope  ^^^^  describing  how  these  industries  ^j^^^^^fj^e^  income  tax  paid  for 
that  the  revelation  of  the  fact  that  many  ^^^^^  been  able  xc  eliminate  the  major  thj  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ir.  The  annual  reports 
corporations  are  completely  or  subsoan-     portion  of  their  tax  burden.  ^  ^  mirage  of  ambiguous  statements 

tiaily  escaping  .-support  of   t^e  federal        „^.^,  ^^  corporations  reduce  their  ta.x  stockholders  to  believe  that 

Governmeni  will  cause  all  Americans  to  b.rpens-  business  is  better  and  profit.^   are  im- 

consider  the  need  for  tax  reiorm— not  ii^ese  corporations  have  done  nothmg  ^y^j^g  The  tax  statements  of  these 
just  individual  tax  reform,  but  corpo-  ^^^^  ^^  lowering  their  tax  rates— they  ^^^^  compames  to  Internal  Revenue 
rate  tax  reform  as  well.  have  simply  taken  advantage— qmte  ef-  iUustrate   a   complete;y    differeut 

Great  public  concern  and  mdignation  .gctively^jf  the  multitude  of  tax  sub-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  reduces  their  profit  figure. 
has  been  focused  on  those  107  Americans  ^.^^^^  ^,^^^  ^^^^^  ^een  enacted  into  the  ^^^.^^  .^  ^^^^  reduces  their  total  Ux 
who  received  more  than  $200^00  m    n-     ^^  ,^^g  ^ygj.  ^^  y^gj.^  ^^     ^^^  ^^  medieval  European  peas- 

come  last  year  yet  paid  no  Federal  in-  .^^  committee  has  been  examinmg  Uie  ^  ■  ^^^^^  stockholder  they  wear 
come  taxes.  But  put  the  facts  in  perspec-     gfQciency  and  jusUfication  for  a  number  •     ^Himr  clothes    for  the  tax  man, 

tive:  Those  107  Americans  received  a  tx3-     ^^  ^-^^^^  subsidies.  It  is  vital  that  we  m     ,,,^".^^^1^6 

tal  of  $26,000,000  tax  free.  Iji1970  mne     ^^^  congres^and  the  entire  Arnerican     "^fj"^  varia'tions  among  colorations 
corporations  out  of  the  top  86  had  a  pre-     public— make  a  careful  examination  of        ^ax  rate  variatio. 

tax  income  of  $682.000,000- yet  paid  no  ^^^^^  subsidies  which  place  the  Federal  The  attached  tables  show  the  approxi- 
Federal  taxes,  tax  burden  on  tlie  individual  taxpayer,     mate  effective  rate  of  Federal  mcome  tax 

But  this  study  has  more  to  teach  us     provide  enormous  benefits  to  a  very  few,     paid  by  the  companies  r-overed  by  tne 
than  the  fact  that  we  need  tax  reform,     and  have  resulted  in  terrible  inefflciences     study   after   the   adjustments   descriDed 
This  study  documents,  in  many  ways.     ^  the  use  of  our  resources.  below.   It  indicates  considerable  vana- 

how  the  Federal  tax  system  is  encourag-  As  I  wUl  point  out  later,  many  of  these  tion  in  effective  tax  rates  not  only  as 
ing  the  growth  of  monopolies,  congiom-  subsidies  have  failed  in  their  purpose.  between  compames  in  different  mdus- 
erates  and  supranational  corporations.  pu-st.  The  investment  tax  credit,  with  tries,  but  for  different  compames  in  tne 
It  reveals  how  many  of  the  tax  subsidies  a  yearly  cost  of  $3  billion,  has  failed  to  same  industry  and  for  the  same  com- 
provided  bv  the  Congress  have  outlived  place  an  emphasis  on  new  capital  ex-  pany  in  different  year?, 
their  usefulness  and  are  now  creating  se-  pansion.  It  is  one  of  the  most  inefficient  RetaU  companies  generally  are  among 
vere  problems  of  inequitv  and  injustice  ^ays  of  reducing  unemployment.  It  has  those  paying  the  highest  effecUve  Federal 
between  corporations— both  within  the     done  Uttle  to  end  the  recession.  income  tax  rates  of  the  compames  cov- 

same  industries  and  between  different         The  tax  advanUges  which  these  large     ered  by  the  study.  The  approximate  ei- 
industries.  corporations  are  receiving  and  which  are     fective  rates  for  four  retail  compMues, 

THE  federal  tax  CODE  FAVORS  THE  GIANT         concentTatcd  In  the  largest  corporations     for  example— A.  kP    Kroger,  ''■^■^^ 
corporation  have  a  questionable  effect  on  the  Nation  s     ney,  and  Federated  Department  Stores— 

The  average  effective  tax  rate  of  all  emploj-ment.  This  study  shows  that  the  on  a  combined  basis  for  l»69-  l^!"' "i° 
.J^rl^cofporatS  1^1969  was  37  top^OO  U.S.  corporations  are  providing  1971  were  43.8.  42.4  and  38  percent 
oercent  But  the  average  tax  rate  for  the     less  jobs  as  their  corporations  expand.  In     respectivdy.  „,.«„„i„ 

top  100  inSLfrL^coSorations  was  26.9  1969,  tiie  sales  for  the  top  lOOwas  J280.4  Some  todv^toal  ^^^^^^^'^^^^^ 
percent.  This  means  that  the  smaller  cor-  biUion;  in  1971  sales  amounted  to  $315  2  high  ^^'^^^T.^l^^^^J^JJ^^of 
porations  appear  to  be  pa.ving  a  rate  billion-an  increase  of  12.5  percent  m  paid  an  ^f^ff''^.E^^^^°^^,  ^ 
Sove  the  average.  It  is  my  estimate  that  sales.  But  m  these  3  years  employ-  42^2  percent  'j^  .^971  and  «  pero^t  In 
the  smaller  corporations-those  under  ment  in  these  top  100  corporate  giants  1970.  Other  ^^dustri^flimB,  however. 
the  top  100-pay  on  the  average,  a  rate  dropped  by  5.2  percent,  or  500,000  work-  pay  a  considerably  l°^f  «f«^,^Jl,^^„ 
of  44  i^rcent.ObViously  the  giant  corpo-  ers.  The  last  100  companies  on  the  J^^'l^Z'^^s^vlel^VeZf^t 
rations  enjoy  greater  cash  fiow,  higher  Fortune  list^that  is,  companies  401  Carbide,  for  .example  was  18^6  per^t 
rates  of  return-and  the  economic  power  through  500  increased  sales  by  16  percent  in  1971  «^f J^.^  pe^°^  In  1970.  ai^ 
to  acquire  more  and  more  subsidiaries-  but  also  increased  employment  by  i.4  ^^^^^^^^^^^^f^^^^J^J^fperSS^in  ^fvo 
thus  driving  the  smaller  firms  which  pay     percent.  o^h  a  I  ™ir^pnt  in  iflfifl 

higher  rates  of  taxation  out  of  business.         Second.  The  subsidies  to  the  oil  Indus-     ^£*^  P^^l^^^jlif"^^   excluding 
The  trend  of  "low"  effective  tax  rates     try  have  failed  to  increase  petroleiun     ^^^  ^^«^}^^l^^^^^^^f''^^e 
for  the  "100  giants"  appears  to  be  accel-     reserves,  yet  Its  cost  is  measured  m  the     ^^"^^^^^"^SJeh^de^  i^970    ^Tat 
erating,  as  the  following  table  shows:  billions,  .      to  their  sharenomers  m  i» 
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year,  these  eight  companies  had  a  com- 
bined net  Income  before  Federal  Income 
tax  of  about  $529  million  and  paid  ap- 
proximately $26  million  In  Federal  In- 
come tax  for  an  effective  rate  of  4.9  per- 
cent. 

There  was  also  substantial  variation 
in  the  effective  rates  paid  by  different 
commercial  banks.  Chemical  New  York 
Corp..  for  example,  paid  an  effec- 
tive Income  tax  rate  of  31.1  percent  In 
1971,  33.1  percent  In  1970.  and  39.4  per- 
cent In  1969.  In  contrast,  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Corp.  had  effective  in- 
come tax  rates  of  28.6  percent  in  1971, 
19.6  percent  in  1970.  and  16.9  percent 
in  1969. 

TAX  CODE  PROVIDES  INCENTIVES  fOR 
ONGLOMERATT  ACQtnSITTON 

For  the  past  20  years  our  corporate 
powers  have  been  driving  the  small  man- 
ufacturers, businessmen,  and  shop  own- 
ers out  of  business.  We  seem  to  have 
assumed  that  small  business  is  obsolete 
and  have  equated  bigness  with  eCQciency 
and  productivity  We  have  proceeded  on 
a  course  of  centralization — but  we  have 
moved  beyond  economics  of  scale  and 
into  economics  of  monopoly. 

This  trend  has  been  no  accident — the 
tax  subsidies  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  have  made  a  calculated  attack  on 
small  businesses  and  provided  incentives 
for  large  corporations  to  buy  up  small 
successful  companies  for  tax  and  csish 
flow  purposes.  Often,  even  unsuccessful 
operations  dan  be  purchased  and  used  to 
reduce  the  total  tax  liability  of  the  larger 
purchasing  company. 

Under  certain  definitions  in  section 
368  of  the  tax  code,  large  corporations 
purchase  smaller  ojaerations  permitting 
the  seller  to  avoid  any  payments  on  capi- 
tal gains  from  the  sale.  For  example,  as 
a  small  or  medium  sized  business  owner 
I  might  be  tempted  by  an  offer  from  a 
large  corporation  that  would  be  hard  to 
turn  down.  Under  section  368  of  the  code, 
we  could  make  an  exchange  of  stock  so 
that  the  large  corporation  would  take 
complete  control  of  my  company.  This 
IS  a  tax  free  exchange. 

These  provisions  provide  an  incentive 
to  sell  and  have  paved  the  way  for  huge 
conglomerates.  As  small  operations  find 
it  hard  to  compete,  the  small  owners 
find  these  offers  hard  to  turn  down.  The 
future  profit  streams  of  these  small  com- 
panies are  sold  tax  free,  thus  undermin- 
ing the  futiure  of  the  small  business  in 
this  country. 

Many  of  the  giant  corporations  in  the 
Fortune  "100"  list,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  leading  banks  listed  in  the  study  I 
am  submitting  today,  are  conglomerates 
or  monopolistic  companies.  In  many, 
many  cases,  the  purchase  of  smaller  cor- 
porations by  these  industry  giants  has 
given  them  the  opportunity  to  invest  in 
tax  shelters  and,  in  general,  to  maxi- 
naize  their  use  of  tax  subsidies.  For  ex- 
ample, a  company  which  Is  in  a  field 
where  there  are  few  tax  subsidies  can 
purchase  a  tax  subsidized  industry  and 
use  that  subsidiary  to  help  lower  or  elim- 
inate its  effective  Federal  tax  rate.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  an  Increasing  num- 
ber of  the  Nations  largest  banks  and  In- 
stirance  companies.  It  is  necessary  for 


Congress  to  determine  how  some  banks 
can  enjoy  a  16-percent  tax  rate.  This  In- 
dicates tremendous  investments  in  tax- 
sheltered  activities. 

This  study  of  the  effective  tax  rates  of 
the  Nation's  largest  100  corporations 
should  provide  valuable  information  as 
to  whether  the  advantages  of  big  busi- 
ness are  the  rroxim.^.te  result  of  tax  pol- 
icies unrelated  to  maximum  economic 
eCaciency  for  the  public  good.  A^ain.  as 
I  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  my 
statement,  the  effective  tax  rates  of  these 
industry  giant.s  was  26  9  percent  in  1969. 
but  the  overall  American  corporate  ef- 
fective tax  rate  was  37  percent  in  1969. 
This  means  that  the  smaller  companies 
are  paying  an  average  rate  of  about  44 
percent  Conglomerate  and  trust  growth 
helps  the  rich  get  richer,  the  big  get 
bigger — and  the  small  to  lose  out.  The 
tax  subsidy  system  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  is  encouraging  this  growth;  it 
is  destroying  the  old  ideal  of  competi- 
tive American  free  enterprise 

Small  business  does  not  have  the  abil- 
ity to  fully  utilize  the  tax  benefits  avail- 
able to  the  conglomerates.  ITT  in  1969 
had  a  net  income  t»efore  Federal  income 
tax  of  about  $360,000,000  and  an  effective 
tax  rate  of  over  U  percent.  In  1971  ITT's 
net  income  before  Federal  taxes  was  ap- 
proximately $410,000,000  and  an  effective 
tax  rate  of  almost  5  percent.  As  ITT 
grows,  its  tax  rate  shrinks.  The  10-K 
for  ITT  indicates  that  the  Hartford  Co. 
and  ITT  filed  a  consolidated  tax  return 
on  which  no  tax  was  paid — although 
some  tax  was  paid  by  other  subsidiaries. 

In  1970  ITT  filed  a  consolidated  return 
with  its  domestic  sut>sidiaries  and  re- 
ported a  before  tax  income  to  its  share- 
holders of  almost  $430,000,000  and  ac- 
cording to  their  10-K  report  to  the  SEC, 
no  corporate  tax  was  due  on  the  con- 
solidated return,  though  again,  some 
taxes  were  paid  by  subsidiaries. 

ITT  also  sold  stock  during  that  tax 
year  to  an  overseas  bank  and  the  foreign 
buyer  almost  immediately  resold  the 
shares  to  a  fimd  in  this  country.  This 
fund  already  held  some  of  ITT's  pen- 
sion money.  This  sale  to  a  foreign  bank, 
rather  than  directly  to  the  fund,  appears 
to  have  been  motivated  by  the  desire  to 
increase  its  foreign  tax  credit  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  smaller  businessman 
has  almost  no  "tax  subsidies"  available 
to  lower  his  tax  rate  to  the  level  of  the 
giant  manufacturing  conglomerates. 
These  large  conglomerates  should  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Joint  Committee — not  just 
for  adequate  disclosure  but  to  evaluate 
how  these  giant  corporations  manipulate 
the  tax  code  to  constantly  reduce  their 
tax  burden,  and  thus  increase  their  cash 
reserves  used  to  acqixire  more  and  more 
assets — and  more  and  more  tax  shelters. 

The  tax  code  should  be  clasely  ex- 
amined to  eliminate  some  of  these  incen- 
tives for  acquisition  which  primarily 
serve  to  dismember  the  corporate  tax 
structure  for  large  conglomerates. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  that  the  growth 
of  new  conglomerates  is  the  move  of  the 
future,  unless  action  is  taken  to  reduce 
these  incentives  for  acqixisition  and  the 
endless  acquisition  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic tax  shelters  which  only  the  larg- 


est corporations  can  afford  to  diventty 
into. 

In  the  period  1961  to  1968  eight  oan- 
panles  dominated  conglomerate  growth, 
each  of  which  made  acquisitions  during 
these  years  totaling  more  than  one-half 
billion  dollars  each. 

Acquired   assets   as   percent   of   total  auet* 
from  1961  to  1968 

ITT    - 69 

Gulf  &  Western 83 

Llng-Temco-Vought    73 

Tenneco   ji 

White    Consolidated 88 

Teledyne    go 

Occidental    Petroleiiin 43 

Litton   4S 

Many  accounting  devices  enable  these 
merger-active  companies  to  report  sub- 
stantial increases  in  earnings  per  share 
without  improving  operating  efficiency— 
or  real  national  growth.  The  most  no- 
torious of  these  devices  is  the  pooling  of 
interests  method  of  accounting  for  com- 
binations. Under  the  pooling  of  interest, 
the  book  value  of  both  businesses  are 
simply  added  together.  In  this  circum- 
stance, the  book  values  prevailing  at  the 
time  of  acquisition  need  have  no  relation 
to  the  actual  market  value  of  the  trans- 
action. Through  acquisition,  an  acquir- 
ing company  can  do  what  it  cannot  do 
through  internal  growth — that  is,  list 
the  value  of  assets  at  less  than  real  costs, 
and  later  report  this  difference  as  growth 
income. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  a  conglom- 
erate's management,  it  matters  little 
whether  the  gain  in  earnings  is  Ulusory 
or  real  as  long  as  it  looks  good  to  the 
stockholders. 

THE   ATROPHY    OF   SMALL   BUSINESS 

Small  business  in  America  is  in  crisis. 
Every  year  the  scraps  from  the  table  of 
big  business  for  which  small  businesses 
must  fight  get  smaller. 

The  share  of  national  profits  for 
manufacturing  corporations  with  assets 
under  $1  million  decUned  44.8  percent 
between  1969  and  1970.  Between  1970 
and  1971.  there  was  an  additional  de- 
cline of  3.9  percent.  This  decline  in 
profits  for  corporations  under  $1  million 
is  especially  significant  when  compared 
with  the  fact  that  profits  for  manufac- 
turing corporations  with  assets  over  $1 
billion  decUned  only  7.2  percent  between 
1969  and  1970  and  rose  14.3  percent  be- 
tween 1970  and  1971. 

The  share  of  total  corporate  profits  of 
firms  with  assets  over  $1  billion  has 
nearly  doubled  since  1959 — from  28.4 
percent  of  all  profits  in  that  year  to  54.6 
percent  in  1971.  In  1971.  almost  55  per- 
cent of  all  corporate  profits  in  America 
was  achieved  by  the  billion-dollar  cor- 
porations, only  260  corporations  in  num- 
ber. What  is  left  for  the  1,700.000  other 
corporations  of  America? 

SHARE   OF   TOTAL   PROFITS— FIRMS   WITH   ASSETS  OVER 

$1,000,000,000 


Profits 
(in  billions) 

Total  of 
a.l  profits 

Shaft 
(p«fcwt) 

1959 

1964 

5.236 
9.489 

16.328 

23.211 
33.248 
31.0 

40.0 

1969 

15.978 

48.0 

1971 

16.9 

54.6 

My  19^  ^^7^ 

l»ANUFACTURING  CORPORATIONS-SALES 
|lnp«rctnt| 
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Assats  undtr 
tlO.000.000 


Assats  over 
$100,000,000 


3.14  46.4 

UW 2.M  50.25 

m 178  55.07 

1*4 2.2s  63-74 

m 2.10  65.64 

IW - l.tt  67.85 

1971 

These  figures  are  signpoets  of  the  slow 
death  of  competitive  free  enterprise  In 
this  country. 

It  is  shocking  indeed  to  realize  that 
over  188  000  industrial  firms  with  assets 
under  $10  million  today  account  for  less 
tuan  2  percent  of  aU  industrial  sales.  In 
1970  the  500  largest  industrial  corpora- 
tions accounted  for  65.4  percent  of  all  in- 
dustrial sales,  75.8  percent  of  all  Indus- 
trial profits,  and  44.3  percent  of  all  In- 
dustrial employment. 

There  are  more  than  11  million  firms 
that  are  considered  to  be  small  busi- 
nesses—97.7  percent  of  all  U.S.  firms 
have  fewer  than  100  employees.  These 
small  businesses  employ  24  million  work- 
ers—and they  are  finding  survival  diffi- 
cult. 

The  tax  code  has  provided  the 
"launch-pad"  for  the  conglomerate 
growth  of  the  1960's.  For  example,  the 
Library  of  CcMigress  has  just  released  a 
report  on  the  corporations  which  used 
the  investment  tax  credit  In  1965 — the 
last  year  for  which  sp)eciflc  figures  are 
available.  Fifty -seven  percent  of  the 
credit  went  to  those  industrial  companies 
with  assets  of  more  than  a  quarter  billion 
dollars— approximately  260  industrial 
Anns. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  tax  policiee 
have  favored  the  large  at  the  expense  of 
the  small.  It  is  my  recommendation  that 
the  tax  code  be  thoroughly  reexamined 
so  as  to  provide  a  growth  pattern  for 
all  business  sectors  of  our  economy — not 
just  for  the  corporate  giant  who  has  in- 
vested in  tax  subsidy  shelters. 

My  staff  studies  indicate  that  our  tax 
laws  mischievously  operate  to  suppress 
small  business — to  deny  an  equahty  of 
opportimity  for  small  free  enterprise  to 
compete  with  the  "big  brothers"  who  can 
utilize  the  tax  laws  to  reduce  their  effec- 
tive tax  rates  and  to  generate  extra 
muscle  to  compete  with  and  devour  small 
business. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  examine 
what  effect  tax  policy  is  having  on  the 
aggressive  destruction  of  small  business, 
fw  which  a  place  must  be  shared. 

In  1971,  almost  55  percait  of  all  cor- 
porate profits  in  America  were  achieved 
by  the  billion-dollar  sales  corporations, 
only  260  corporations  in  number.  What 
i«  left  for  the  1.700.000  other  corpora- 
tions of  America? 

Pres«it  tax  laws  and  their  interpreta- 
tion by  the  administration  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  drastic  phaseout  of  corporate  con- 
tribution to  the  co6t  of  government.  If 
corporaticHis  are  to  reduce  their  contri- 
btttion  to  the  Government,  how  will  the 
*flclency  be  made  up? 

While  seme  argue  against  corporate 
t»atton  on  the  basis  that  dividends  pay 
tMes,  to  what  extent  is  this  true?  To 
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what  extent  are  American  corporate 
profits  a  closed  cycle?  What  percentage 
of  corporate  stock  is  owned  by  other  cor- 
porations who  pay  little  or  no  tax  on 
dividend  Income?  If  three  American  cit- 
izens could  earn  $7,353,000  In  dividends 
In  1970  and  pay  no  U.S.  taxes,  how  many 
other  billions  of  dollars  In  dividend  In- 
come are  tax  free? 

Records  suggest  that  the  dimension 
and  capacity  to  create  tax  deductions  is 
directly  related  to  the  size  of  dividends 
received.  The  extent  of  dividend  tax 
avoidance  cannot  be  estimated  without 
some  plan  of  dividend  withholding. 

It  Is  my  contention  that  a  massive  por- 
tion of  dividend  income  completely  es- 
capes the  tax  collector.  Under  present 
laws,  dividend  taxes  cannot  substitute 
for  a  fair  and  adequate  system  of  cor- 
porate taxation. 

We  are  In  a  vicious  circle.  We  cannot 
change  or  remake  the  tax  laws  without 
facts — and  we  carmot  obtain  essential 
facts  because  of  laws  that  shroud  and 
conceal  the  truth  to  which  every  citizen 
is  entitled.  There  can  be  no  decent  mea£- 
ure  of  tax  justice  when  facts  are  buried 
and  needlessly  protected  by  archaic  laws. 
What  the  public  does  not  know  and  can- 
not know  does  indeed  hurt  every  citizen. 

rXOKEAL  TAX  RATX  TS  STEKL  IMDrrSlltT 

In  examining  the  top  five  steel  com- 
panies in  America,  It  appears  that 
Armco,  Republic,  and  National  Steel 
have  been  paying  Federal  corporate  tax. 
although  the  effective  tax  rate  has  con- 
sistently been  below  the  average  rate 
paid  by  the  combined  top  100  industrial 
corporations. 

United  States  Steel,  however,  received 
a  credit  or  a  reduction  in  Its  tax  liability 
of  $66,000,000  in  1970.  I  am  aware  that 
the  GM  strike  in  1970  held  down  profits — 
but  even  In  1970,  United  States  Steel 
had  a  net  income  of  $109,000,000  before 
Federal  income  taxes. 

In  1969.  United  States  Steel  paid  an 
effective  rate  of  2.1  percent  on  a  quarter 
billion  dollars  In  taxable  Income.  It  ap- 
pears that  United  States  Steel  may  have 
paid  a  7.6  percent  tax  rate  on  $104,516,- 
000  in  1971.  Thus,  over  the  3  years,  the 
company  has  received  more  in  tax  cred- 
its and^or  reductions  in  their  tax  liabil- 
ity than  it  has  paid  in  U.S.  taxes.  The 
question  which  remains  to  be  answered 
is  whether,  in  fact.  United  States  Steel 
will  have  paid  any  taxes  after  all  subse- 
quent tax  credits  are  requested  and  ap- 
phed  to  1971  revenue. 

Bethlehem  Steel  in  1969  had  a  net  In- 
come before  taxes  of  $169.000,000 — that 
same  year  Bethl^em  received  $52,000.- 
000  from  the  Treasury  in  the  form  of  a 
credit  or  a  reduction  of  their  Income  tax 
llabmty. 

It  Is  probable  that  this  trend  of  "low 
tax  on  steel"  will  continue  for  at  least  3 
or  4  years,  as  the  full  effect  of  the  1971 
Revenue  Act  unfolds  through  the  give- 
away provisions  of  ADR  and  the  Invest- 
ment credit. 

THX  OIL   nfDTTSTBT   AND  TAX   StTBSIDIBS 

In  examining  the  effective  tax  rate  of 
the  various  industries  in  this  study.  It 
ccmies  as  no  surprise  that  the  oil  indus- 
try has,  CHI  the  average,  a  low  effective 
UJS.  corporate  tax  rate.  From  available 
data,  it  appears  that  the  industry  lead- 


ers paid  an  average  effective  rate  of  5.8 
percent  In  1969  on  $4.7  billion  in  pretax 
income.  In  1970,  they  paid  an  average  of 
10.1  percent  on  $4.6  billion  in  net  In- 
come. On  the  eight  companies  for  which 
data  was  available  for  1971.  an  average 
effective  rate  of  6.1  percent  was  paid  on 
some  $2.5  billion  in  Income.  Total  tax 
credits  or  "refunds"  to  the  Induatry  In 
this  period  was  $31.4  million. 

This  study  shows  that  the  tax  subsidy 
system  for  the  oil  industry  is  the  most 
extensive  one  in  the  entire  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code. 

The  three  major  tax  subsidies  to  the 
oil  Industry  are:  the  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance;  special  provisions  which 
permit  the  current  writeoff  of  "intan- 
gil)le"  drilling  and  development  costs; 
and  the  foreign  tax  credit. 

The  forttgn  tax  credit  is  probably  the 
greatest  hoaa  for  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. Most  of  these  companies  are  In- 
ternational in  character  and  use  their 
taxes  paid  to  foreign  countries  to  re- 
duce any  tax  habilities  which  they  may 
have  to  the  U.S.  Government.  Inciden- 
tally, majiy  of  these  taxes  used  to  be 
royalties  which  could  only  be  treated 
as  a  business  deduction;  but  over  the 
years  the  companies  and  the  foreign 
host  nations  have  shifted  these  royalties 
into  the  category  of  taxes — to  the  great 
profit  benefit  of  the  American  corpora- 
tions. The  use  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  is 
concentrated  In  the  largest  of  the  oil 
companies.  This  can  be  seen  by  a  pro-oil 
subsidy  letter  which  I  recently  received 
from  the  American  Petroleum  Institute. 
The  major  18  petroleum  companies 
studied  by  the  Institute  account  for  95 
percent  of  the  direct  foreign  taxes  paid 
by  the  total  UJS.  petroleum  industry — 
and  thus  obtained  approximately  95  per- 
cent of  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  tax 
credit.  America's  18  leading  oil  companies 
admit  to  paying  more  to  foreign  govern- 
ments than  to  their  own. 

I  have  argued  In  another  section  of 
this  report  that  the  foreign  tax  credit 
should  be  abolished  and  replaced  with 
a  deduction  so  that  all  U.S.  corporations 
are  treated  equitably — regardless  of 
where  the  profit  is  earned.  The  oil  Indus- 
try provides  a  classic  example  of  the  need 
for  modifting  the  foreign  tax  credit  sub- 
sidy. 

The  depletion  allowance  and  the  in- 
tangible drilling  provisions  are  provid- 
ing mulUbillion -dollar  tax  subsidies  to 
this  industry,  resigned  to  encourage  ex- 
ploration and  the  maintenance  of  na- 
tional defense  petroleimi  reserves. 

It  is  one  of  the  commendable  purposes 
of  these  hearings  to  examine  and  reex- 
amine the  various  tax  subsidies  which 
have  "pot  bellied"  the  tax  code.  Is  the 
depletion  allowance  a  desirable  tax  sub- 
sidy? Does  it  accomplish  its  goal?  Does 
it  have  a  favorable  benefit-cost  ratio? 

This  subsidy  does  not  meet  these  cri- 
teria for  a  justifiable  subsidy.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  percentage  de- 
pletion allowance  costs  the  public  $1.5 
billion  and  results  in  an  additional  ex- 
penditure of  cHily  some  $150  miUion  for 
new  exploration  and  new  reserve  discov- 
ery. In  other  words,  this  subsidy  has  an 
efficiency  rate  of  about  10  percent.  Dur- 
ing the  Congress'  consideration  of  the 
1969  Reform  Act,  a  thorough  study  of  the 
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tax  laws  and  their  effect  on  domestic  pe- 
troleum reserves  was  provided  by  the 
Treasury.  This  study  noted; 

Percentage  depletion  Is  a  relatively  Ineffl- 
olent  method  of  encouraging  exploration  and 
the  resultant  duscovery  of  new  domestic  re- 
serves of  liquid  petroleum.  This  Is  In  part 
due  to  the  low  sensitivity  of  desired  reserve 
levels  to  the  price  subsidy  represented  by  per- 
centage depletion,  and  tn  part  to  the  in- 
etflctency  of  the  allowance  for  th.is  purpose 
$ince  over  40  percent  of  it  ia  paid  for  foreign 
production  and  uonoperatlng  interests  in  do- 
mestic production.  I  Emphasis  added) 

The  study  concluded  that  an  elimina- 
tion of  the  depletion  allowance  and  the 
Intangible  drlllmg;  provision  would  make 
a  "Statistically  significant"  reduction  in 
our  reserve  supplies — though  the  elim- 
ination of  just  one  of  these  provisions, 
which  would  save  htmdreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  would  have  "no  significant  ef- 
fect" on  the  reserve  level. 

It  is  time  that  we  throw  out  these  sub- 
sidies and  develop  rational  programs 
which  will  achieve  our  national  petro- 
leum goals.  For  example,  the  oil  import 
quota  law  encourages  the  consumption 
and  depletion  of  our  oil  fields  and  is  In 
opposition  to  the  national  defense  re- 
serve argument.  It  should  be  replaced 
with  a  revenue  raising  tariff  or  be  com- 
pletely removed,  saving  the  consumer 
about  $7  billion  a  year.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  creating  a  national  pe- 
troleum reserve — a  stockpile  of  oil.  ready 
for  use  in  an  emergency.  Once  this  re- 
serve was  established,  the  national  secu- 
rity issue  would  be  removed  and  we  could 
allow  the  private  market  factors  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  to  work.  Other  alter- 
natives to  the  present  inefiQcient  subsi- 
dies have  been  suggested.  I  understand 
that  the  chairman  has  suggested  a  modi- 
fied use  of  some  of  the  present  subsidies 
so  that  their  impact  is  efficiently  concen- 
trated on  exploration.  If  controls  can  be 
developed  to  prevent  "frivolous"  explora- 
tion for  tax  purposes,  such  a  modification 
in  present  tax  law  might  result  in  major 
savings — and  Increased  petroleum  dis- 
coveries. 

THt  TIMBER  INDU8T«Y  STTB8IDT 

In  examining  this  list  of  100  corpora- 
tions, there  is  another  Industry  which 
stands  out  for  its  low  effective  tax  rate — 
the  timber  Industry.  Because  of  the  na- 
ture of  giant  corporations  and  conglom- 
erates, It  is  hard  to  say  who  exactly 
composes  the  timber  Industry.  The 
following  firms,  however,  undoubtedly 
qualify  as  leaders  in  the  field:  Weyer- 
haeuser. Georgia-Pacific. 

The  toal  net  Income  before  tax  of  these 
two  companies  in  1969  was  $306,400,000 
Their  average  effective  tax  rate  was  18.5 
percent.  In  1970  they  had  a  pretax  net 
income  of  $277,700,000  and  an  average 
effective  tax  rate  of  14  percent.  Treasury 
studies  once  again  indicate  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  timber  tax  subsidy  goes 
to  just  a  few.  In  1965,  corporations  in  the 
lumber  and  paper  Industry  reported 
$443,400,000  of  long-term  capital  gains 
This  represented  a  tax  savings  for  the 
corporation  of  between  $100,000,000  and 
$140,000,000.  In  1965,  there  were  13,251 
corporate  returns  filed  In  the  lumber  and 
paper  Industries.  Of  these  returns,  the  16 
corporations  with  assets  over  $250,000,000 
reported  64.8  percent  of  the  long-term 


capital  gains.  The  63  corporations  with 
assets  over  $50,000,000  reported  80.4  per- 
cent of  the  long-term  capital  gains. 
Recent  figures  indicate  that  the  largest 
companies  are  utilizing  an  ever  In- 
creasing portion  of  the  Industry's  capital 
gains  subsidy.  By  the  nature  of  capital 
gams,  the  small  logger  receives  almost 
no  benefit  from  this  subsidy. 

When  this  timber  capital  gains  tax 
subsidy  was  originally  passed  in  1943, 
President  Roosevelt  vetoed  it,  saying,  it 
was  a  tax  bill  "for  the  greedy,  not  the 
neeiv."  His  words  are  sUIl  true  today. 

In  addition,  the  bill  was  originally 
passed  to  help  encourage  forest  conser- 
vation, I  really  wonder  whether  it  has 
achieved  this  purpose.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  some  52  million  acres  of 
private  forest  land  which  are  in  need 
of  reforestation.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  making  direct  expenditures  of 
over  half  a  billion  a  year  In  forest  serv- 
ice activities,  and  the  Congress  recently 
passed  a  new  bill  providing  $65  to  $75 
million  for  the  reforestation  of  the  na- 
tional forests — and  much  of  this  money 
will  be  spent  to  repair  the  damage 
caused  to  the  public  land  by  the  timber 
industry. 

The  committee  has  again  provided  a 
valuable  public  service  by  Including  in 
Its  compendium  of  study  papers  on  Fed- 
eral subsidy  programs,  the  article  by 
Emll  M.  Sunley,  Jr.,  entitled,  "The  Fed- 
eral Tax  Subsidy  of  the  Timber  Indus- 
try." As  Mr,  Sunley  states: 

In  view  of  the  significant  subsidies  being 
extended  to  the  timber  Industry  through 
direct  government  appropriations  at  both 
the  Federal  and  State  level,  the  difficult  ad- 
ministrative problems  associated  with  the 
tax  subsidy,  and  the  lack  of  evidence  that 
the  tax  subsidy  Is  effective,  one  concludes 
that  this  tax  subsidy  should  be  eliminated 
or  significantly  reduced. 

It  would  be  particularly  important  to 
consider  alternative  forms  of  assistance 
which  would  insure  better  conservation 
of  our  Nation's  timber  resources. 

FOREIGN     TAX     CREDIT     PROVIDES     CORPORATE 
TAX    AVOIDANCE 

The  foreign  tax  credit  is  doing  Its  part 
to  dismantle  corporate  tax  payments  to 
the  US.  Treasury.  Many  of  the  large  cor- 
porations included  in  this  study  have 
utilized  the  foreign  tax  credit  to  reduce 
their  Federal  tax  liability  to  zero — or  to 
rates  below  that  paid  by  the  average 
individual  wage  earner  Some  corpora- 
tions, as  apparently  in  the  case  with 
United  States  Steel,  pay  more  to  foreign 
governments  than  they  do  to  their  own. 

Our  tax  laws  are  encouraging  the  ex- 
portation of  capital,  productivity  po- 
tential, jobs,  and  possible  export  markets, 
as  well  as  needed  tax  revenue — all  for 
the  benefit  of  a  very  few  corporations 
Use  of  this  foreign  investment  tax  credit 
is  heavily  concentrated  in  the  largest 
U.S.  corporations.  Over  80  percent  of 
taxable  foreign  source  Income  In  1966 
accrued  to  a  very  limited  number  of  U.S. 
corporations  with  assets  m  excess  of 
$250,000,000. 

In  1970  the  total  Income  before  taxes 
on  US  direct  Investment  abroad 
amounted  to  $17  5  billion,  or  20  percent 
of  all  corporate  profits.  The  magnitude  of 
these  direct  Investments  are  currently 
valued  at  $80  billion  and  produce  at  least 
$150  billion  of  output  annually. 


These  profits  on  foreign  investjnajti 
are  taxed  in  foreign  countries.  While  for. 
eign  governments  receive  the  rtnxm 
from  U.S.  overseas  investments,  VS 
corporations  credit  these  tax  payiao^ 
against  their  U.S.  taxes.  In  1970,  $4  m. 
lit)n  in  foreign  tax  credits  were  claims 
by  U.S.  corporations  on  their  tax  state- 
ments. 

Most  of  the  earnings  of  U.S.  corponti 
subsidiaries  abroad  are  reinvested  In 
fixed  assets — this  amounts  to  a  perma- 
nent exemption  from  U.S.  tax.  These  for- 
eign  subsidiaries  paid  $0.9  billlcn  1« 
than  they  would  have  paid  under  U.8.  tax 
rates. 

It  is  argued  that  the  foreign  tax  credtt 
is  necessary  to  prevent  double  taxation  of 
a  company's  business  activities.  It  ]t 
argued  that  there  should  be  equality  in 
total  tax  burdens  including  foreign  at 
well  as  U.S.  taxes.  But  I  believe  that  w 
should  seek  to  establish  equal  treatoaent 
in  U.S.  taxes,  by  treating  foreign  taxes »» 
a  cost  of  doing  business  for  which  one 
may  obtain  a  deduction — not  a  credit. 

This  whole  question  is  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  Prof,  Peggy  Musgrave's  study, 
"Tax  Preference  to  Foreign  Investment," 
which  was  included  In  your  committee's 
compendium  of  papers  published  on 
June  II,  1972.  Professor  Musgrave  has 
provided  an  excellent  study.  It  Is  one 
which  must  be  considered  by  all  the  com- 
mittees which  will  be  dealing  with  tax 
reform  legislation  in  the  coming  year. 

These  deferrals  and  foreign  tax  credit 
provisions  should  be  eliminated— and 
foreign  taxes  should  be  made  deductible. 
United  States  taxes  should  be  applied 
when  foreign  Income  has  been  earned— 
adding  $3.3  billion  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

According  to  a  recent  Forbes  maga- 
zine article,  certain  individual  shipping 
owners,  such  as  billionaire  Daniel  Lud- 
wig,  the  shipping  magnate,  have 
amassed  incredible  amounts  of  wealth 
having  paid  little  if  any  taxes.  Mr.  Lud- 
wig's  tankers  are  tax-free — avoiding  tie 
tax  man  through  the  "flags  of  con- 
venience," a  tax  shelter  permitted  In  the 
XT  S   t&x  ccxl6 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  U.S.  corporaUots 
should  pay  the  same  effective  Federal 
tax  rate  applied  to  all  profits — whatever 
their  source  of  business — whatever  their 
source  of  profits. 

TAX     CODE     PROVIDES    TAX     AVOIDANCE    FOB    CON- 
SOLIDATED    EDISON     AND     AMERICAN     ELECTUC 
TAX-AVOIDANCE 

Within  the  corporate  structures  of  the 
10  utilities  included  in  this  study,  there 
are  two  corporations  that  have  reduced 
their  effective  tax  rate  to  about  3  per- 
cent and  4  percent — ConsoUdated  EdisMi 
and  American  Electric  Power. 

In  1969  Consolidated  Edison  had  a  net 
income  before  Federal  income  taxes  (rf 
$141  mllUon  and  had  an  effective  tax 
rate  of  5  percent.  In  1970  Consolidated's 
net  InccHne  was  $110  million  and  It  paid 
no  tax.  In  1971,  It  almost  doubled  Its  net 
income  to  $202  miUion,  but  its  eflecti»e 
tax  rate  was  only  3.3  percent.  Most  in- 
dividuals i>ay  a  higher  percentage  per- 
sonal Income  tax  rate  than  this  cor- 
poration provides  to  the  U.S.  Treasury^ 

Closer  investigations  illustrate  one  w 
the  major  tax  cutting  procedures  whicb 
Con  Edison  used. 

Notes  to  Consolidated  Edison's  finan- 
cial  statement   indicate    net   operating 
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for  tax  purposes  for  both  1970 
|^971_while  the  1971  net  income  re- 
^rted  to  shareholders  was  the  highest 
taoflff  of  the  previous  10  years  of  the 
SLnowiy's  history.  Dividends  paid  were 
5So65  000-1969,  $108,021,000-1970, 
InTiiig  406.000—1971.  None  of  the  divi- 
!imds  on  the  common  stock  for  these 
?^rs  which  amounted  to  $81,188,234 
«Kl  $73  436.126  for  1971  and  1970,  were 
tijablc  as  dividend  Income  No  taxes 
Zgn  paid  on  this  dividend  Income,  be- 
cause of  the  accounting  procedures 
■hich  manipulate  the  Ux  laws. 

Also,  Consohdated  Edison  in  1969 
-tK»ctlvely  adopted  guideline  depreci- 
ttioa.  As  a  result,  for  the  years  1962 
yuough  1968,  the  company  received 
148300  000  in  refunds  plus  interest  from 
Se  Federal  Treasury  of  $17,500,000.  It 
Is  obvious  that  this  $48,500,000  "excess" 
tax  paid,  and  later  refunded,  had  been 
passed  on  to  their  customers  in  a  higher 
rate  structure  in  those  years.  When  re- 
funded, the  money  and  the  interest  were 
recorded  as  nonoperatlng  or  extraordi- 
nary Items. 

Why  should  any  taxpayer,  least  of  all 
a  utility,  obtain  interest  on  a  refund  or 
Federal  taxes  brought  about  by  a  calcu- 
lated election  of  a  retroactive  applica- 
ttoi  of  any  particular  tax  provision. 

Therefore.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  would  outlaw  the  free  choice 
of  utilizing  any  provision  of  the  tax  code 
retroactively  for  the  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing cxirrent  and  future  taxes  for  any 
eorpwation.  The  changing  of  the  "rules" 
In  midstream  must  be  prohibited  when 
it  has  a  negative  impact  on  the  consumer 
and  the  Treasury. 

The  second  example.  American  Elec- 
tric Power,  has  turned  the  theory  of 
progressive  taxation  upside  down.  In 
IMS  American  Electric  had  a  net  in- 
come before  taxes  of  $138  million  and 
had  an  effective  tax  rate  of  23  percent. 
In  1970,  this  same  company's  net  income 
declined  by  $2  million  while  their  taxes 
were  reduced  by  40  percent.  In  1971 
American  Electric's  pretax  net  income 
increased  by  about  $13  million — the 
highest  pretax  income  they  had  in  3 
years.  Yet  their  effective  tax  rate 
dropped  from  13.2  percent  to  an  amaz- 
ing 4.5  percent.  As  this  company's  In- 
come increases,  its  tax  has  plummeted. 

lOCIPTION  IN   COEPORATE   ITNANCIAL  REPORTING 

Corporations,  through  complex  report- 
ing procedures,  have  made  it  impossi- 
ble—In all  too  many  cases — to  accurately 
estimate,  from  public  sources,  the  actusil 
Federal  income  tax  paid  for  any  partic- 
ular year.  The  annual  reports  are  a  "mi- 
rage of  ambiguous  statements"  that  lead 
stockholders  to  believe  that  business  is 
better  and  profits  are  improving.  The  tax 
statements  of  these  same  compsmies  to 
Internal  Revenue  often  Illustrate  a  com- 
pletely different  picture  that  reduces 
their  profit  figure,  which  in  effect,  re- 
duces their  total  tax  figure.  Like  the 
medieval  European  peasants,  for  their 
stockholders  they  wear  their  wedding 
clothes;  for  the  tax  man.  they  wear  rags. 

By  far  the  major  problem  in  mider- 
•t»nding  corporate  tax  reporting  is  the 
combination  of  Federal  tax  expense  with 
SUte,  local,  and  foreign  tax  expense 
when  reporting  to  the  SEC. 

United  States  Steel,  for  example,  com- 
bined their  United  States  and  foreign 


income  taxes  »o  that  even  after  careful 
study,  an  informed  citizen  cannot  tell 
who  was  paid  what  without  calculations 
and  careful  work  with  footnotes,  Qeneral 
Motors  may  have  combined  their  United 
States  and  foreign  taxes  so  that  you  can- 
not decipher  what  was  paid  or  owed  to 
the  United  States — and  what  was  paid 
to  other  countries.  IBM,  the  fifth  largest 
corporation  in  this  land,  combined  their 
foreign  and  Federal  taxes  in  all  pubhc 
records,  including  their  10-K  fonns.  The 
following  companies  did  the  same:  RCA, 
National  Cash  Register,  Colgate-Palm- 
ohve. 

These  companies  have  disregarded 
SEC  rules  on  disclosure.  For  commercial 
and  industrial  companies,  SEC  rule 
5-14,15  provision  for  income  and  excess 
profits  taxes  (regiUations  8-X,  page  12) 
requires  that:  First,  Federal  income 
taxes — normal  and  surtax;  second.  Fed- 
eral excess  profits  tax;  and  third,  other 
income  taxes — State,  local,  and  foreign — 
be  stated  separately.  Yet  these  com- 
panies— and  many  others — have  com- 
bined all  income  taxes  into  one  expense 
figure. 

In  addition,  even  where  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  expense  figure  is  separately 
stated,  the  various  deferred  income  taxes 
may  be  combined  in  one  of  the  deferred 
tax  accounts  affecting  the  estimate  of 
current  taxes.  Since,  in  these  cases,  it 
was  not  possible  from  the  published  data 
to  exclude  the  State  and  local  or  foreign 
Income  taxes,  the  entire  tax  expense  was 
treated  as  Federal  Income  tax  expense. 
This  tends  to  overstate  to  some  degree 
the  Federsil  taxes  paid.  Where  the  State, 
local,  or  foreign  income  taxes  were  be- 
heved  to  be  extremely  significant,  the 
data  for  that  company  was  deleted  from 
this  study. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  I  have 
made  a  series  of  protests  to  the  SEC  con- 
cerning the  failure  of  the  Commission  to 
enforce  its  existing  regulations,  and  I 
have  urged  that  they  develop  clearer  re- 
porting requirements.  On  July  7.  1972, 
I  received  a  letter  from  Chairman  Wil- 
liam Casey  of  the  Commission,  who  ad- 
mitted that  the  various  "accepted"  ac- 
coimting  rules  do  vary  and  do  create  a 
good  deal  of  confusion.  The  Chairman 
also  indicated  that  new  Federal  tax  re- 
quirement rules  had  just  been  Issued  on 
June  23. 1  would  like  to  enter  in  the  hear- 
ing record  at  this  point  portions  of  the 
SEC  letter  as  well  as  the  langiiage  of  the 
new  reporting  requirement: 

You  also  comment  In  your  letter  on  the 
Inclusion  of  excise  taxes  in  the  amounts 
shown  as  "taxes  paid"  in  corporate  reports. 
This  Is  an  area  where  differences  In  account- 
ing treatment  are  currently  acceptable.  Some 
corporations  report  their  sales  net  of  excise 
taxes  collected  and  paid  to  the  government 
while  others  show  the  sales  groes  and  report 
the  taxes  as  expenses.  There  is  considerable 
disagreement  among  professional  account- 
ants as  to  which  treatment  Is  proper.  The 
Commission  has  taken  no  position  on  this 
Issue. 

Both  the  Ck>mmlseion°s  accounting  rules 
and  the  opinions  of  the  Accounting  Princi- 
ples Board  require  the  dlscloAure  of  Income 
tax  expense.  If  Income  taxes  and  excise  taxes 
are  combined  on  the  face  of  the  Income  state- 
ment (as  la  the  case  with  Standard  OU  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey ) ,  there  must  be  foot- 
note dlscloeure  of  the  components  erf  the  to- 
tal figure  ( as  there  Is  In  this  case ) .  The  rulee 
and  opinions  also  require  that  income  tax 
expense  be  divided   between  that  currently 


payable  and  that  deferred  due  to  diCerenoee 
between  ttx  return  and  book  figure*.  Thus 
cash  p*yments  to  the  Federal  goT«mment 
can  be  determined. 

The  area  of  tax  expense  In  accounting  is 
generally  one  which  Is  cocnplex  and  dllficult 
to  communicate.  We  feel  that  our  enclosed 
new  rules  (Rule  3-l6(oi  which  is  included 
in  the  amAndment  of  Regulation  S-X 
adopted  on  June  33)  repreeeni  an  improve- 
ment m  required  dlscloeure  We  hc^>e  to  con- 
tinue this  Improvement  and  we  appreciate 
your  intereet  In  the  subject. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Rule  3-16(o)  Income  tax  expense. — Dleclo- 
sure  shall  be  made,  In  the  Inoocne  statement 
or  a  note  thereto,  of  the  components  of  In- 
cocoe  tax  ezpenee,  Including:  (1)  taxes  cur- 
rently payable:  (3|  the  net  tax  effects,  ae  ap- 
plicable, of:  (a)  timing  dlfferencee.  and  (b) 
c^>eratlng  losses;  and  (3i  the  net  deferred 
Investment  tax  credits.  Arnounts  applicable 
to  Federal  income  taxes  and  to  other  tnoome 
taxes  shall  be  stated  separately  for  each  oom- 
por^ent,  unless  the  amounts  applicable  to 
other  income  taxes  do  nol  exceed  5  per  cent 
of  the  total  for  the  component  and  a  state- 
ment to  that  effect  ts  made,  (emphasis 
added) 

I  would  like  to  state,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  object  to  the  5  percent  leeway  given  to 
corporations  in  reporting  their  Federal 
tax  payment.  This  leeway  will  probably 
be  used  by  corporations  to  Improve  their 
"Federal  tax  payment  image"  to  the 
American  public.  This  leeway  should  not 
be  granted.  There  should  be  a  strict  re- 
quirement that  the  exact  amount  of  cor- 
porate tax  paid  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  clearly  stated — not  hidden  in 
footnotes  and  obtained  through  mathe- 
matical calculations. 

When  an  Individual  making  $10,000 
files  his  income  tax — he  has  no  choices 
among  "generally  accepted  accounting 
principles"  so  as  to  conceal  his  income 
and  reduce  his  tax  These  "principles" 
are  only  generally  accepted  and  used  by 
the  wealthy  corporations  of  this  Nation. 
They  are  "generally  accepted  "  because 
no  one  imderstands  them. 

It  is  obvious,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  the  en- 
tire Congress  will  never  be  able  to  legis- 
late rationally  m  the  area  of  corporate 
taxation  until  clear  and  accurate  figures 
are  available  on  the  tax  burden  which 
the  American  corporation  actually  bears. 
The  present  accounting  processes  make 
a  mockery  of  the  public's  right  to  know. 

We  are  in  a  vicious  circle.  We  cannot 
change  or  remake  the  tax  laws  without 
facts — and  we  cannot  obtain  essential 
facts  because  of  laws  that  are  not  en- 
forced or  that  shroud  and  conceal  the 
truth  to  which  every  citizen  is  entitled. 

I  include  the  following  notes  and  addi- 
tional material: 

Note 

The  SEC  statements,  for  example  show 
Federal  Income  taxes  for  financial  reporting 
purposes  that  frequently  differ  from  the 
amount  actually  paid.  This,  In  turn,  is  due 
to  differences  In  timing  of  Income  and  ex- 
penses. 

To  illustrate,  the  SEC  statements  fre- 
quently report  depreciation  expenses  on  the 
basis  of  straight-line  depreciation  over  the 
useful  life  of  the  asset.  However,  for  tax 
purposes,  class  life  depreciation  (ADR)  and 
accelerated  depreciation  methods  are  usually 
used  where  allowable.  Similarly,  some  com- 
panies spre«d  Investment  credits  orer  the 
entire  life  of  the  asset  for  book  purposes. 
Other  examples  of  such  dUTerenoes  in  timing 
for  book  purposes  and  tax  purposes  con- 
cern  InstaUment  sales   which   are   reported 
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on  a  full  accrual  basis  for  book  purposes 
and  on  an  Installment  basis  for  tax  purposes. 
Slmllary.  for  book  purpoees.  warranty  ex- 
penses are  deducted  on  an  estimated  basis 
In  the  year  the  warranty  is  issued  while  for 
tax  purpoaes,  warranty  costs  are  not  deducti- 
ble tintU  actually  Incurred. 

The  effective  tax  rates  presented  in  this 
study  were  arrived  at  after  adjusting  both 
the  corporate  Income  and  the  Federal  Income 
taxes   show:.    In   the   public   statements 

In  general,  the  tax  base  (I.e.,  corporate  In- 
come i  used  m  this  studT  was  computed  by 
taking  the  net  income  after  tax  shown  on  the 
company  Income  statements  and  adding  back 
the  Federal  Income  tax  expense  shown  in  the 
statements,  In  some  cases,  adjustments  were 
made — '-he  t^-oe  of  adjustments  required  to 
make  sense  of  the  SEC  fll'.nga  further  de- 
scnoed   m  deLaH    In   the  appendix. 

It  IS  important  to  note,  though,  that  In 
some  coses,  the  tax  expenses  shown  in  the 
company's  statements  present  one  aggregate 
figure  for  combined  Federal,  State  and  loca; 
and  or  foreign  income  taxes.  Since,  In  these 
cases,  r.  ■.vftB  not  prysslble  from  the  published 
data  to  exclude  the  state  and  local,  or  foreign 
income  taxes,  the  entire  tax  expense  was 
treu'ed  as  Federal  income  tax  expenses — 
excep:  where  the  State  and  local  or  foreign 
1n&..ine  taxes  were  believed  to  be  extremely 
iignlflcant,  In  which  case  the  data  for  that 
company  were  deleted  from  the  study. 

Appindix— Problems  and  Procedures  Ik- 
voLVTD  IN  Securing  Approximate  Eitective 
Tax     Rates     From     Pi.'bhc     Information 

SofRCXS 

The  data  contained  in  the  tables  were 
obtal-ed  from  annual  10-K  reports,  regis- 
trar Ion  statements  or  prospecttises  filed  with 
the  Security  and  Exchange  Commission 
I  SEC),  or  from  annual  reports  to  share- 
holders, or  In  some  cases  from  annual  re- 
ports t^)  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commls- 
sior.  I  ICC  I 

Factors  which  make  It  difficult  to  accu- 
rately estimate  from  these  sources  the  ac- 
tual Federal  Income  tax  paid  for  a  partic- 
ular vear  Involve 

( 1 )  comblnmg  Federal  tax  expenses  with 
State,  local  and  foreign  tax  expenses  when 
reporting  to  SEC.  This  problem  Is  discussed 
in  the  text  of  my  statement  and  I  will  not 
repeat  the  problems  caused  by  this  abuse. 
although  they  are.  by  far.  the  most  serious 
ones  in  attempting  to  determine  the  amount 
of  Federal  tax  tjavment 

(a>  consolidating  for  financial  reporting 
to  shareholders  companies -that  could  not 
be  included  on  a  consolidated  tax  return; 

i3)  reporting,  to  shareholders,  the  results 
of  a  subsldlarVs  operation  b>  using  the 
•equity  method"  when  that  subsidiary  Is 
Included  In  the  consolidated  tax  return; 

(4)  'overstating"  the  Federal  Income  tax 
accrual  (llabUlty  and  expense!  In  order  to 
provide  a  reserve  for  anticipated  Ux  defi- 
ciencies which  may  follow  an  audit  by  the 

IRS: 

(6)  the  existence  ot  a  complex  accounting 
procedure — 'compre/iensiye  tax  allocation' 
sometimes  referred  to  as  Interperlod  tax  al- 
location;   and 

(6)  netting  tax  effects  against  extraordi- 
nary gains  and  or  losses  flntraperlod  tax 
allocation) . 

CONSOLIDATIONS  TOR  FtNANCIAL  REPORTING 
AND  TAXXS 

Companies  frequently  consolidate  for  fi- 
nancial reporting  foreign  subsidiaries  and 
subsidiaries  that  are  51  percent  or  more 
owned — generally  they  must  be  domestic 
subsidiaries  and  80  percent  or  more  owned 
before  they  can  be  included  Ln  a  consoU- 
dat«d  Federal  mcome  tax  return. 

In  financial  reports  to  shareholders,  the 
full  Federal  Income  tax  expense  (as  well  as 
ail  other  revenue  and  expense  accounts  aft- 
er elimination  of  Intercompany  transactions ) 
of    all    consolidated    subsldlarVe*    (even    the 


50  percent  owned  companies)  Is  reported 
as  though  it  were  a  tax  (or  refund)  entirely 
attributable  to  the  majority  interest  of  the 
group.  However,  the  minority  Interest  In  a 
particular  subsidiary's  net  income  perhaps 
as  much  as  49  percent  i  is  removed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  income  statement.  Thus,  the 
consolidated  financial  reports  often  show  the 
full  tax  expense  of  even  51  percent  owned 
subsidiaries  and/or  foreign  subsidiaries 
while  eliminating  the  income  attributable  to 
the  minority  interest. 

To  adjust  for  this,  income  attributable 
to  the  minority  interest  was  added  back  to 
net  income  as  an  adjustment  in  reaching  the 
tax   base. 

METHOD    OP    ACCOtJNTING    FOR    AN 
INVESTMENT   IN  A   StJBSIDtARY 

If  the  "equity  method"  Is  used  In  financial 
reporting  to  shareholders  to  account  for  an 
investment  in  a  subsidiary  not  oonsoUdated 
for  financial  reporting  when  that  subsidiary 
is  included  In  a  consolidated  tax  return,  the 
Federal  Income  tax  expense  actually  paid 
may  exceed  (or  be  less  than)  that  reported 
on  the  consolidated  financial  statements 
The  "equity  method"  produces  the  same  net 
income  to  shareholders  as  does  consolidation 
(It  is  sometimes  called  a  one-line  consolida- 
tion I .  The  proportionate  part  of  the  after- 
tax earnings  of  the  subsidiary  are  shown  on 
one  line  In  the  income  statement;  whereas 
In  a  consolidation,  all  Income  and  expense 
accounts  of  the  subsidiary  (Includmg  taxes  i 
are  combined  with  those  of  the  parent  and 
other  consolidated  subsidiaries  and  the  net 
after-tax  earnings  of  a  subsidiary  attributa- 
ble to  a  minority  lntere«t  are  later  deducted. 
Thus.  consoUdatlon  for  financial  reporting 
shows  all  Federal  Income  tax  expense  re- 
corded by  all  the  consolidated  aubsldiarles 
while  the  equity  method  does  not  reflect 
any  of  the  Federal  income  tax  (or  refund) 
attributable  to  subsidiaries  accounted  for 
iia  the  equity  method. 

Because  the  Federal  income  tax  atributa- 
ble  to  the  equity  method  net  income  was  not 
disclosed,  this  income  was  removed  from  net 
tncome  as  an  adjustment  in  reaching  the 
tax  base. 

"OVERSTATIKO"  THE  PROVISION  FOR 
FEDERAL   INCOME  TAXES 

Many,  and  perhaps  most,  corporations 
■overstate"  the  accrued  Federal  Income  tax 
liability  and  thus  the  expense  account  in 
order  to  provide  a  reserve  for  anticipated 
future  taxes  due  to  IRS  audits  of  tax  returns 
for  open  vears.  This  Is  done  because-  cor- 
porations tend  to  resolve  doubtful  items  in 
their  own  favor  whUe  realizing  that  many  of 
these  Items  will  result  in  tax  deficiencies 
upon  audit  by  the  IRS.  Because  the  amount 
of  this  ••overstatement"  of  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  accrual  account  cannot  be  deter- 
mined from  the  10-K  or  annual  report  to 
ihaireholders.  no  attempt  was  made  in  the 
study  to  adjust  for  this  effect  in  arrii-ing  a: 
the  estimated  current  Federal  income  tax 
liability. 

INTERPEBIOD  TAX    ALLOCATION 

Another  major  problem  in  estimating 
Federal  income  tax  liabilities  Involves  the 
use  of  the  accounting  technique — "compre- 
hensive tax  allocation."  The  Accounting 
Principles  Board  (APBi  in  Opinion  No.  11, 
stated  that  for  moet  timing  differences  (in- 
come or  expenses  reported  for  tax  purposes 
and  for  financial  reporting  to  shareholders 
In  different  years,  e  q  ,  use  of  class  life  de- 
preciation for  tax  purposes  and  engineering 
life  for  book  purposes),  the  tax  expense  re- 
ported to  shareholders  must  be  based  on 
book  income.  Thvis.  tax  expense  Is  usually 
larger  than  the  tax  paid  which  results  in  a 
'■deferred  Federal  income  tax  liability"  being 
recorded  on  fltianclal  statements  le.g..  the 
1971  annual  report  of  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co. 
shows  a  »682.389.053  "current  tax  liability" — 
really  a  tax  saving  primarily  from  use  of  the 
installment  sales  method  for  tax  purposes) 


Comprehensive  tax  allocation  and  acaortla. 
tlcn  of  the  Investment  tax  credit  over  Uk« 
Uvea  of  the  assets  (rather  than  flovthiough) 
make  the  Federal  Income  tax  expense  lot 
financial  reporting  tisually  much  larger  (in 
some  cases  smaller )  than  the  actual  current 
tax  llablUty. 

Comprehensive  tax  allocation  accouatlat 
can  result  In  a  net  current  asset  ("prepaiii'' 
taxes  In  excess  of  deferred  tax  current  liabil- 
ities) or  a  net  deferred  tax  current  liability 
(as  In  Seara,  Roebuck  &  Co.  case  InvolTlng 
the  unpaid  tax  on  the  profits  Ln  Installment 
accounts  receivable),  or  In  a  net  fixed  Mtet 
for  "prepaid"  taxes  or  a  net  deferred  tu 
long-term  liability  i  for  amounts  not  expects! 
to  reverse  In  one  year) .  In  addition  to  »  n«t 
current  liability  for  deferred  taxes,  the  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.  balance  sheet  also  shows  a  atl 
long-term  or  fixed  asset  for  "prepaid"  ta^f^ 
(future  tax  benefits)  probably  due  to  **r- 
ranty  deductions  for  book  purposes  being 
reported  before  they  are  deductible  for  tu 
pinposes  and  In  excess  of  the  long-tem 
liability  for  tax  savings  due  to  accelerated 
depreciation. 

Wherever  possible,  these  deferrals  of  ret- 
eral  income  tax  were  taken  into  account  fai 
estimating^  the  current  portion  of  the  FH- 
eral  income  tax  expense. 

Permanent  dlflerences  (Items  which  do  not 
reverse,  eg  .  the  85  percent  dividend  recelwd 
deduction )  are  treated  the  same  fcr  flnancUl 
reporting  and  for  tax  purposes  Thus.  tbM 
Items  do  not  result  in  any  differences  n<»  do 
they  afiect  Federal  Income  tax  expensM  « 
liabUities. 

INTHAPERIOD    TAX    ALLOCATION 

This  accounting  technique  show)  the  «/- 
feet  of  taxes  on  the  various  sections  of  tht 
income  statement.  Thus,  extraordinary  gains 
and  or  losses  are  reduced  when  reported  to 
shareholders  by  the  tax  or  tax  savings  at- 
tributable to  them.  Accordingly,  In  estimat- 
ing current  Federal  Income  tax,  an  effort 
was  made  to  reflect  the  tax  effects  of  extraoi- 
dlnary  items  where  appropriate.  For  example, 
where  the  Income  statement  showed  aept- 
rately  a  Federal  Income  tax  expense  and  tax 
savings  attributable  to  a  nonoperatlng  ex- 
traordinary loss,  these  Items  were  netted 
against  each  other  for  purposes  of  this  study. 
This  problem  Is  further  complicated  when 
the  extraordinary  gain  or  loss  is  recognlnd 
for  financial  reporting  In  different  yem 
than  for  tax  purposes,  thus,  making  cMnpie- 
henslve  Ux  allocation  a  factor  In  estlmattoj 
the  current  Federal  income  tax. 

Finally,  adjustments  were  also  made  to  tta 
Federal  Income  tax  expense  shown  in  ttt 
corporation's  statements  to  arrive  at  an  ip- 
proxlmatlon  of  the  Ux  actually  paid  or  pay- 
able for  the  year  Involved.  This,  for  exam- 
ple, may  have  Involved  the  tax  effect  of  uelng 
ADR  and  accelerated  depreciation  Instead  of 
the  approach  usually  shown  on  the  oom- 
pany's  statement — namely,  the  straight-llni 
method  on  a  full  useful  life.  Similarly,  id- 
justments  were  made  for  the  tax  effect*  oJ 
other  timing  dlflerences  such  as  inataUm^ 
sales  or  warranties  to  convert  the  Federal  tu 
expense  shown  In  the  company's  statement  to 
an  approximate  Federal  Income  tax  payment 
for  the  year  involved, 

CONCLtrSION 

WhUe  the  six  major  factors  listed  above  do 
cause  problems  and  In  some  cases  makett 
Impossible  to  reliably  estimate  current  n*- 
eral  Income  taxes,  many  companies  have  owj 
one  or  two  of  these  complexities;  and  eo« 
companies  have  excellent  financial  "P^T* 
which  makes  the  estimates  of  their  eflectw 
tax  rates  more  reliable. 

Other  companies  have  obscured  their  ftn«- 
clal  picture  to  such  an  extent  that  botH  tail 
stockholder  and  the  public  are  u^f"^ 
understand  how  much  profit  there  '*~^ 
how  much  Is  paid  In  taxes.  The  abUlty  etm 
Congress  to  debate  national  economic  pooej 
has  been  crippled  by  this  corporate  "WW 
ber's  game" 
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APPROXIMATE  EFFECTIVE  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  RATES  PA.D  BY  COMPANIES  SELECTED  FROM  FORTUHE  MAGAZINE  LISTS  Of  LAROL  CORPORAT.OHS 


(^ipodtmn 


INDUSTRIAL  CORPORATION  LIST 


Qi^timolors...----  -- 

^rd  0.1  (Ne*  Jeney) 

MMotof  .   

t«icil  Electric ;-■:■---- 

lamitioMl  Buiinesj  Machine. 

IriMlOll 

ttnwi*' 

LT.iT 

Twcs 

MMni  Electnc 

Ml  Oil.-..  

UiSJHl 

llriiiilhMM  Electric 

S^tttri  Oil  (Cilitornia) 

Lig-Tmco-Voushl 

SMtrd  Oil  (Indiana) 


j^Oil    

(iMril  tilephorw  i  Electronics 


KA .  „  _ 

MyMfTire  &  Rubber.. — 

$«(t 

ItaonCvbide 

PnclK  t  Gamble 

BtdWiem  Steel 

liatmttt  Kodak 

Knftco. ... — — -— 

(mriMund  

Uubc  RicK  field 

(«iiienUIOil  --. 

Iriwubtna!  Harvester  Co 

UcUieed  Aircraft" 

Iumflco -.        . ----- 

Nvtli  American  Rockwell 

UIlM  Industries 

Ihiled  Aircraft 

rmstOM  lire  k  Rubber- 

PUkps  Petroleum 

OndiMtal  Petroleum 

GlMrai  Dynamics 

Caterpillar  Tractor. _ 

Silver ..   -  

HcCmnell  Douglas  Corp 

General  Foods    

Cootinental  Can 

Heiisanto.      .  

See  Oil 


t.ll.firaee    

Do«C*emical 

latarnational  Paper.. 
I^nercan  Can 


Rayid  American 

hrlinfton  Industries 

UaioiiOilof  California 

ILJ.  Reynolds  Industries 

S»erry  Rand -.. 

XiTOI  -  — 

Baise  Cascade 

Cities  Service  -        

Weoawta  Minini  &  Manufacturinf. 

Conslidated  Foods. 

bilftWestern  Industries 

Tutron..      

Caca-Csla 

TIW 


Innco  Steel 

Beatrice  Foods , 

liafeton  Pruina 

Uiurayal.. 

Alwriinum  Co.  of  America 

American  Brands. 

Bendix.  

National  Cash  Register 

Aeiencan  Standard 

Sitnal  Companies 

AsklandOil    

O»er»s-lllinois 

Umted  Brands 

CPC  International 

SlaoOard  Oil  (Ohio) 

Hepiiblic  Steei 

U.S.  PIfKOOd-Chonysion  Papers 

American  Home  ProduttJ 

Baytheon         

Warner-Lambert 

rninn  

Allied  Chemical 

Nahonal  Sted 

Meyertiaeuser 

Ui  iMtestriet 

SettyOiL.  

Tite4yii«. 


Wpte- Pal  motive. 

B.  F  Soodridi 

S«f|ia  Pacilie 

Wlmlpooi 


1971 


1970 


Net  incoaM  Approxieteto 

before  cwreot 

Fe«ierit  Federal 

iacane  ioconic 

Ux>  tai 


Ellactive 

rate 


Net  incMM  Approximete 

beiore  current 

Federal  Federal 

income  income 


3, 252, 100 


1,094  800 


135.300 

413. 8S« 
928.689 
478.  958 
628,558 
104,516 
257, 192 


(39.308) 
423,140 


601.600 


263,267 


240, 
397, 


00b 
974 


157,  222 


109. 
72. 


030 
184 


125, 
69, 

(92, 
230, 
161, 
(60. 

203. 
99. 
144. 
207, 


189.265 


185 

80. 


129 

826 


61,180 
75,820 


u«,5a 

348,576 


1.  566, 275 

»4,800     ■■ 

^:i     ::: 

•  18.800 

20.247 

130,000 

•  •210,102 

"  31,062 

7,920 

74,754 

(•)  .- 

2,942  ... 

63,462 

254,  OM  "" 
(•)  ... 
(•)  --. 

(<)  .- 

:&4.  404 

44,7^- 
153.828 
(•)  ... 
(«)  ... 
65,302 


534 
451 

572) 
369 

050 
490) 

294 
887 
613 
305 


102.819 
51.381 


63.052 

115.768 
86,429 


50.199 


58,119 


26,863 


96,685 


23,491 


73.655 


124.977 
138.140 


4S.2 
V35;2 


13.9 
t4.9 

3.2 

a  9 

4.9 

7.6 
29.1 


15.0 
■42.2' 


24.5 


1«.6 

38.7 


41.5 


>(24,472)"'.'."I""- 
25. 300  36  1 


25.300 

•59,507  ■ 
•15.648 
'(2.428). 
<M.334 
22.984 
■5,553  . 

172,658  " 
15  396 

'  (8  087) 
87,265 


17.445 


41. 

12.479 
(J) 

20.906 
> 35, 947 


,700 


40, 

105,866 

(•) 


>38.S 

'(29,350). 
(•) 


50,564 
33.100 

(17,036).- 

10,  570 

>(7.«4).. 


(") 
23.877 

I 
«9,3a 

17.00 

47.040 
17.062 

(')  -- 


47.4 
22.5 


43.1 

14.3 


35.7 
15.4 

4^ 


3,9 


22.5 
15.4 


34.2 
47.4 


34.9 

30  4 


37.5 


9.8 

43.7 
38.3 


18.2 


24.7 


39.7 
23.'9- 


37.6 
12.4 


608,200 


864,600 
490,368 

570,395 
(37,800) 
429,615 
921, 247 
489.089 
625,732 
109.491 
199,829 
185,411 
(59,948) 
417,  768 
9,390 
587,700 
305.298 
428.639 

"i96,'2a" 

48,395 
240,  6«« 
389.412 
122.071 
681.761 
147,774 

64.416 
211.  84S 
189,377 

93,633 

190, 065' 

122.207 
100.690 
79,228 
172.781 
146,371 
178,059 
(3,867) 
241,173 
116  818 
173. 170 
189,793 
143,661 

71,303 
192.  858 

95,668 

31,507 
142, 793 
40,577 
122,425 

96.443 

71,056 
147, 107 
139.598 
415,600 
146,  232 
330.116 

39  714 
159.  472 
295,886 
101.568 

56,652 
124,  236 
209  502 
148.278 

63,  744 
111.205 
104.  770 

25,726 
106, 143 
209.062 

46.969 


(8.802) 
(78.388) 


97,  785 
(7  961) 
89.648 
71,735 
18,264 
47  689 
88,130 
271,048 

150. 371 
37,070 
88  Oil 
73,449 
170.667 
115.251 
121.462 
109,312 

'30,561 
107.  070 
33,345 


■  149.418 

(•) 

360,000 
192. 100 

{') 

95.600 
'  (48,000) 

18,085 
173,250 
i«  221.627 
:  11.892 
(66,110) 
51,675 
29.700 
3, 133  . 
56.018 
9,000 
253,300 
34.285 
•176.506 

>40,34i  ' 
>5.666 
49,448 

171,294 
1(13,000). 

270.600 
65,  547 
12.387 
10  622 
19.962 
24,  U3 


24.273 
'55.713 
■29,739 

•  16.260 

•  67.650 
37.687 
12.457 

(38,106)  . 

■  100  599 

22.212 

<  <46  524). 

86.851 

■57,615 

6.622 

■27  569 

24,867 

•  (4,669)   . 
45,924 
23.586 
42. 655 

'31,453 

24  852 

■79.007 

7,540 

'  197.116 

60  050 

111  026 

2,854 

27  169 

83.400 

■  32,761 
•(9,590)  . 

57,983 

>  60,  050 

•65,556 

3,565 

51,946 

45  800 

(3.585). 

9  112 

■88  156 

17  271 

(•)  - 

(8  068). 

1583  . 

C)  . 

35  638 

(850). 
24  668 

(589). 
(9  916). 
-9  082 
28  794 
•126  683 
(') 
51  942 

■  13,430 
>8  336 
(19  825) 

33.460 

n.154 

19,725 
34  192 

>(,.&' 

4.500 
19,040 


190 


Effective 
rate 


Net  Income      Approuniite 
before  current 

Fed«ai  Federal 


24.6 


•  41.6 
39.2 


16.8 


•  4.2 

8.0 

45.3 

1.9 


25.9 
16.0 


13.4 

•95,9 
43.1  . 
11.2 
41,2 

'2i.'2' 
11,7  . 
20.6 
44.0 


39.7 
U.4 
19,2 
5.0 
5.3 
26.1 

'ii'i' 
45.6 

29.5 
20.5 
39.2 
25.8 
i.4 


41.7 
19.0 


45.8 
40.1 
9.3 
14,3 
26.0 


32.2 

'58.1 

34.8 

32.6 

35.0 
53.7 

5.4 
47. 
41. 
33 

7. 
17 
28. 


32.3 


46.7 
28.7 
44.2 
5.6 
46.7 
43.7 


8.6 

42.2 
36.8 


36.5 

■27.'5 


19.0 
32.7 
46.7 


34.5 
36.2 

9.5 


19.6 
35.7 
16,2 
31.3 


19.9 

4.2 

'57,1 


Ux' 


947.400 
448,936 


480.516 
169,200 
357,345 
887,299 
472,  175 
697,  643 
243.  207 
273.211 
212,319 
(42.  216) 
412.668 
(14.270) 

348,263 
503.843 

261,  258 


342.  333 
1S9,  532 
724,  285 
142,672 

68,500 
219,921 
173,  610 

76.  703 

195,341 


114,822 

232.252 
156.717 
176,042 


102.  562 

241  133 
237  240 
168.738 
171,979 
203,180 
108,885 
92.109 
188.896 
188.714 
115,325 
32, 524 
33  874 
152,429 
169.792 
362.118 

310.522 
111  541 
179, 633 
305,71b 
97  092 
97.023 
151,672 
194  204 
158,225 


87  753 

70.  474 

170,883 

204  267 


40,683 
66  970 
86  893 
120,348 
34.050 
87,383 
94  523 
127  487 
107,686 
108,699 
254,024 


143,897 
55.907 
84.119 
140.  U5 
185,192 
113,925 
117,894 


66,072 
121,220 
94.151 


III 


(•) 

347,300 
256.300 

(•) 

34,500 

•62.200 

51  587 

17,250 

•  253.  409 

•4  264 

5,146 

lOe  884 

10,900 

(778). 
64.524 
(49. 006). 

5^- 

•219.206 


'92, 


£1 


150,16 

•  (52.900)... 

V18  900 

65.437 

17  766 

3,963 

'  (4,188).. 

19,  437 

25.230  "- 

•29.8M    " 

•106,150    - 
35,279 
0 

37  491 
•40  200 

100  354 

■  66  778 
67  323 

>  (2  160).. 
43.  243 

<  29  678 
50.586 
50  002 
36  394 

•(1  998).. 
7  099 

■  72.  561 

8,800 
•  184,039 

121.  3>J  " 

17,122 

27  254 

108,100 

■  44.453 

•  14.900 
75. 631 

•  60.901 
•76.504 

(")  - 

40  400   ' 

19,480 

49.848 

•  91  073 

(|) 

•n,951). 
27,260 

46  038 
400 

25,991 
38  841 
32.389 

■  35,486 
44.936 

'122.041 

47  6*4 

■  23.233 
•3  712 
30.900 
35,930 
M,&32 
14.  (82 

.J 

21.200 
46.840 


EtlectiM 

rate 


•  36.7 

157.1 


7.2 

36.8 

14,4 

.8 

53.7 
.6 

2.1 
39.9 

5.1 


15.6 


1.6 
43.5 


35.6 


43.9 


44.0 

45.9 

25.9 

1.8 


2S.3 

"iij 

'26.6 


4S.7 

22-5 

0 


36.6 

U.7 
42.3 
36.6 
39.2 


39.7 
32.2 
26.8 
26.5 
31.6 


21.0 

47.6 

5.2 

sas 


39.1 

15  4 
15.2 
35.4 
45  8 
15.4 
49.9 
31.4 
48.4 


46.0 
27  6 
29.2 
44.6 


31.4 

37.4 
12 
29.7 
41.1 
25  4 
33  0 
41  3 
48.0 


33.1 
41.6 
4  4 
22  1 
19  4 
42.7 
12.5 


25.1 
17.5 
49.8 
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1971 


1970 


19S9 


Corporatloa 


Net  income 

Ftdarji 

ncome 

lai ' 


Appro  ximata 
current 
Fadwal 

ncomt 
Ux 


Effwtiva 
rat* 


Nat  incoim 
b«tore 

F»<1«rai 
ncome 


Approximate 

currant 

Federal 

income 

U> 


Eft  active 
rate 


Net  income 

before 

Federal 

income 

tax 


Approximate 

current 

Federal 

income 

tax 


TRANSPORTATION  CORPORATION  LIST; 

(a)  Aif'ina  co(porations  j 

United  Air  Lines  

Tranj  World  Aifline?    

American  Airimes 

Pan  American  iMortd  Atfways.. 

Eastern  A, times „. 

Delta  Airlines     

Northwest  Airlines    , 


(7,301) 
(7,128) 

2.40* 
(66,  033) 

7.639 
43,  SM 


0 

0 

(75) 

0 

0 

(2.491) 

« 


(51, 168) 

(98,  823) 

(37,  552) 

(70,  005) 

8,073 

77,165 

44,560 


(22,850 

0 

(9,874) 

(15,774) 

0 
9,615 
'(15,280) 


0 
U5 


87,  150 
9.013 
45,434 
(46.450) 
(3,  521) 
72,298 
80.973 


2.933 
C5.4I5).. 
,  (831). 
(30  392) 

a 

3.562 
'  17. 100 


TjUi  tor  airliiMS. 


(27,139) 


(2,56«) 


(127,750) 


(54, 1S3). 


2*4,897 


(b)  Railroads 

Penn  Central  •' 

Soutliern  Pacific 

Norloik  i  Western  Rauway. 

Burlinjton  Northern     

Chesapeake  *  0*10      

Union  Pacific    

Santa  F«  induatrMs 

Southern  RR         

Missouri  Pacific  System    . 

Total  railroeds 


(13.043). 


145,675 
S2,86S 


20,932 


u  19, 551 
752 


1, 


13.4 
1.2 


9.2 


124,098 
63,305 
35,663 
52.563 

114.589 
59.607 
56.474 
23.135 


"  12, 049 
»  (2,026). 
"1, 451 
3.331 

(3  835). 
4  600 
9,895 
U553 


9.7 


142.485 


4.1 
6.3 


7.7 
17.5 

2.4 


13, 670 
56.054 
123.098 
88.573 


23, 977 


229,473 


22,221 


9.7 


529.434 


26,018 


4.9 


447. 857 


(C)  Trucliing  compames 

Consolidated  Fraiihtways 
Leaseway  Transportation 
Roadway  Express-' 
Yellow  freifht  System 


26.718 

(3,4^). 

804 
16.840 
6,650 

.    (') 
2.686 

50,212 


26,129 
34,572 
24,260 


C) 

*,793 

18,931 

•  10, 897 


1«.3 
54.8 

*4.9 


13.156 

1.483 

17,606 

13,773 


'6,928 
(3,105). 
8,573 
<5, 135 


52.7 


48.7 
37.3 


26,779 
12.  719 


14. 639 


'  U  639 

I  885 

(') 

•5,584 


Total  truclimg 

UTILITY  CORPORATION  LIST 


A  T   4  [    

Consolidated  Edison 

Pacific  Gas  1  Electric 

Commonwealth  Edison 

American  Electric  Power   ... 
Southern  California  Edison... 

Columbia  Gas  System 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission. 

PennzoilUnited... 


84.961 


,  498,  478 
202,228 


"1, 


149,876 
159,  824 
119,659 
87,854 
101,  768 


34,621 


138.  474 
•1  6,  727 

(') 

6,722 
35.409 
28,  077 
23.  908 
26.  362 


40.8 


32.5 
3.3 


46.018 


3.561.809 


17.531 


'  1.  478,  656 


4.5 
22.2 
23.5 
27.2 
25.9 


110,027         «  (17,  500). 

(»). 

53,127 
18,051 
35,8*0 
43,  592 
6.644 
18,991 
(12.755). 


38.1 


41.5 


54.137 


19,108 


4,  014.  369       "  1,  848,  301 


141,  389 


195,940 
136,662 
160,407 
129.666 
33, 034 
81.  424 
74,  719 


27.1 

13.2 
2^3 
33.6 
20.1 
23.3 


220.374 

138.  457 

139.  933 
122.254 

51.337 
60,877 
65,700 


RETAIL  INC  CORPORATION  LIST 

Sears  &  Roebuck     

Allstate  and  subsidiaries 

Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 

Safeway  Stores 

J.  C.  Penney 

Kroger 

Federated  DepartiMirt  Stores 


682. 148 
90.775 
89,437 

155,  127 

216,  605 
56.522 

154,569 


COMMERCIAL  BANKING  LLST 


Ban*  America  Corp 

First  National  City  Corp , 

Chase  Manhattan  Corp       .  ... 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Cor,).. 

J.  P  Morgan        .  

Western  Bancorporation 

Chemical  New  Yorli  (^rp  

Banker?  Trust  New  York  Cofp. 
Conill  Corp  


281.569 


289.306 

5.327 

33.383 

>  75,  328 
72.509 
21.462 
68. 798 


«ao.4« 
(•) 


42.4 

5.9 
37.9 
48.6 
33.5 
38.0 
44.5 


28. 6 


102. 073 
i»257" 


•31,734 
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'  The  ijjusted  net  mco.Tie  Defore  Federal  mcome  ta»  rsporte'i  to  iharenolders  consists  of  the 
net  incom*  (or  loss)  plus  all  Federal  income  ta<  e<pense  (or  "Come)  plus  Jeductions  for  minority 
interest  taken  n  calculat.ng  net  income  an.]  less  income  from  an  investment  in  another  company 
when  the  equity  method  ot  accounting  has  seen  used  In  some  cases,  the  minority  interest  and, or 
the  income  'eported  under  the  equity  method  .«as  not  sepirateiv  disclosed,  thus,  in  these  cases, 
these  I'liustments  coulJ  not  be  made  (These  accounting  problems  are  further  explained  in 
the  appen!,!  ) 

1  The  1-?(»rr»d  income  !ai  accounts  (ta«  »rtect  3l  timing  differences)  may  contain  State  and 
local  and  or  loreign  in  ai-'-litior  to  Federal  ncome  ta«e'  Inus  thi;  might  have  3  significant  effect 
on  the  esti-nleii  current  Feiisral  income  tai  and  percentage 

'  All  the  data  necessary  to  compute  the  result  tor  1969  were  no!  available  on  the  1971  and/or 
1970  financial  statements. 

'  Possibly  overstated  significantly  because  foreign  and  or  State  anii  local  income  taxes  are 
combined  witn  Federal  income  tat.  Wherever  this  is  believed  to  be  extremely  significant,  the 
data  are  omitted.  These  companies  have  not  leported  separately  their  Fedei  ,1  income  tax  expense. 
As  stated  elsewhere,  tfis  is  an  apparent  violation  of  SEC  'iling  requirements 

"  The  Forrl  Motor  figures  represent  the  elects  of  State  and  local  as  well  as  Federal  income 
taxes.  Their  reports  combine  these  amounts  and  thus  the  percentages  are  higher 

'  The  data  lot  1971  were  not  available  when  this  information  was  being  gathered. 
This  high  effective  :ate  for  Whiipooi  may  have  been  the  result  of  expenses  being  taken  for 
book  purposes  which  are  not  deductible  tor  lax  purposes  (e.g..  goodwill). 

'  Including  Cantdian  and  U  S  income  tax. 

'  Even  though  there  appears  to  be  some  tax  paid,  the  10  K  tor  ITT  indicates  that  Hartford  and 
ITT  tiled  consolidated  tax  returns  on  which  no  tax  was  paid 

'•Western  Electric  Co.'s  income  is  included  in  the  consolidated  return  tor  the  Bell  System; 
however,  this  is  essentially  the  nme  ta>  which  would  have  been  reflected  if  a  separate  return 
were  tiled. 

•■  Due  to  huge  losses  this  company  has  not  been  included. 

■■■'  McDonnel  Douglas  Corps  1971  10-K  ndicates  a  NOL  carryfor»»ard  from  1970  and  1971;  thus 
in  effect  no  Fedetel  ixome  tax  has  been  paid  since  pnor  to  196^ 

"  The  1971  and  1970  data  tor  Aahtand  Oil  were  not  readilv  available  in  the  SEC  micro  fBm  files 

>'  This  company  has  been  eliminated  due  to  nuge  icsses 

'  The  10-  K  'epoit  states  that  Southern  Paciiic  had  do  'as  liability  on  a  consolidated  return  for 
either  19''1  or  !9"'0  the  results  for  1969  were  not  disclosed  The  estimated  amounts  tor  Federal 
income  tax  ($19,551,000  for  1971  and  J12.049.000  for  1970-  effective  tax  -ates  of  13.4  percent  and 
9  7  percent  respectively)  if  actually  paid  may  have  been  paid  by  subsidiaries  less  than  80  percent 
owned  and,  thus,  not  eligiMe  to  be  included  m  the  consolidated  la«  'eturn.  Some,  or  all.  of  these 
amounts  may  represent  overstatement  of  federal  income  tax  accrual  accounts  in  order  to  provide 


a  reserve  for  future  tax  deficiencies  following  audits  by  the  IRS;  to  this  extent  they  would  not  Hi 
paid. 

»  The  analysis  of  Federal  mcome  taxes  (p,  316  of  their  1970  I.C.C.  annual  report)  showed  Hiat 
Norfolk  &  Weste-n  saved  $29,403,000  in  Federal  income  tax  due  to  accelerated  depreciation  ind to 
5-year  amortization.  Their  Federal  income  tax.  if  based  on  income  per  books  of  account  would  liava 
been  $39,632,000,  Filing  a  consolidated  return  saved  an  additional  $16,687,000  in  Federal  ineoeii 
taxes.  Their  minimum  tax  on  preferences  was  $2,143,000;  however,  the  analysis  of  Fedenl  Inconi 
taxes  indicated  a  refund  of  $1,624,000.  The  1970  net  income  (after  provision  for  Federal  incem 
tax  and  after  providing  for  minority  interests)  was  $71,259,000  for  Norfolk  &  Western  and  J64,- 
017,000  consolidated, 

'  The  1970  ICC.  annual  report  (p.  316,  "analysis  of  Federal  income  taxes")  showed  that 
Burlington  Northern  saved  $12,236,000  due  to  accelerated  depreciation.  Their  taxes  besed  on 
income  recorded  in  the  accounts  would  have  been  $13,367,000.  Their  refund  was  $603,603.  Tht 
net  income  (after  provision  for  Federal  income  tax  and  after  reflecting  minority  interests)  l»r 
Burlington  Northern  was  $33,000,000  and  $34,202,000  consolidated. 

'  The  1970  analysis  of  Federal  income  taxes  (p.  316  of  their  I.C.C.  annual  report)  indicit*! 
that  Missouri  Pacific  had  a  refund  of  $814,700  Their  Federal  income  tax  based  on  taxable  imfflM 
as  recorded  in  the  accounts  ft3r  financial  reporting  would  have  been  $6,671,000.  The  net  income 
(after  provision  for  tax)  was  $13,189,000  tor  Missouri  Pacific  and  $21,580,000  when  consolidlttd. 
This  company  saved  over  $8,000,000  in  taxes  in  1970  due  to  accelerated  depreciation  and  5-yw 
amortization. 

'*  The  information  for  Roadway  Express  was  taken  from  its  1971  annual  report  to  sharehflWtri. 

"  Because  the  wholly  owned  subsidiary  Western  Electric  Co,  is  accounted  for  by  using  the  equity 
method,  the  income  and  current  Federal  income  tax  for  A.T  &  T.  is  not  included  here  even  thoegli 
a  consolidated  tax  return  is  riled, 

"  Notes  to  the  financial  statement  of  Con  Edison  indicate  net  operating  losses  ft)t  tax  purpojes 
for  both  1970  and  1971  while  the  1971  net  income  reported  to  shareholders  was  the  highest  in 
any  of  the  prior  10  yeais  of  the  company's  history  Dividends  paid  were  $102,065,000,  18W: 
$108,021,000.  1970;  and  $;;9.1O6.i0OO.  1971,  None  of  the  dividends  on  the  common  stodl  fir 
these  3  yeirs  (amounted  to  $81.188.:34  and  $73,436,126  for  1971  and  1970)  were  taxaWe  as  dmi- 
dend  income. 

n  Due  to  undisclosed  amounts  of  intrapenod  tax  allocation,  the  total  Federal  income  tax  pre- 
vision cannot  be  ascertained  for  Pacific  Gas  Si  Electric. 

Note:  The  study  is  based  entirely  on  information  from  public  sources,  including  10-K  reporfJ. 
registration  statements,  and  prospectives  hied  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  CommiSJioii 
as  well  as  annual  reports  to  shareholders  and  annual  reports  to  'he  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 
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disclosed:  thus,  in  these  cases. 


•  All  the  data  necessary  to  compute  the  result  for  1969  *ere  not  available  on  the  1971  and-or 
1970  financial  statements. 
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POVERTY 


ADMINISTRATION     OF 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Vanik).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Howard  >  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

(Mr.  HOWARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.j 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  1960 's  this  Nation  and  its  Govern- 
ment faced  itself  and  its  problems  in  a 
manner  in  which  it  had  not  for  many, 
many  years.  One  determination  it  made 
was  to  create  an  activity  within  the 
Government  that  would  face  the  root 
problems  of  poverty. 

The  Congress  created  the  Ofittce  of 
Economic  Opportvmity  and  established 
the  poverty  program.  Through  the  past 
several  years  this  program  has  operated 
with  its  ups  and  its  downs,  some  pro- 
grams extremely  successful,  others  Lm- 
successful.  During  the  past  years'  ex- 
perience we  have  seen  that  the  money 


that  is  necessary  to  fund  these  programs 
has  become  more  and  more  difficult  to 
obtain.  We  have  seen  that  programs  have 
been  cut  out  and  cut  down. 

In  January  1969,  an  administration 
came  to  Washington  that  was  going  to 
take  a  further  hard  look  at  the  whole 
range  of  wasteful  spending  of  the  tax- 
payers' dollar.  It  was  going  to  see  that 
priorities  were  set.  it  was  gomg  to  see 
that  dollars  would  be  put  in  the  places 
that  would  do  the  most  good. 

WeU  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks  ago  I 
heard  from  an  irate  constituent  who  had 
just  read  in  the  local  newspaper  m  the 
Third  District  of  New  Jersey  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  here  in 
Washington,  through  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization, through  further  approval  of  the 
New  York  region  that  is  in  charge  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  had  approved  the 
expenditure  of  $60,000  in  taxpayers 
funds  to  send  67  underprivUeged  chUdren 
from  my  district  on  a  2 -month  vacation 
trip  to  Europe. 

I  heard  from  many  constituents  who 
stated  that  although  they  feel  we  should 
do  everything  we  can  for  the  disadvan- 


taged in  our  countrj-,  this  country  does 
at  the  present  time  have  the  re- 


not 


money 


sources  to  be  able  to  spend  tax 
in  this  manner.  We  have  seen  over  the 
past  few  years  and  the  past  months  that 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
claimed  that  it  must  cut  back  on  pro- 
grams such  as  Headstart,  and  that  it 
must  cut  back  on  day  care  centers,  and 
that  it  must  reduce  health  programs. 

In  fact,  it  was  sUted  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
anywhere  from  2.000  to  10,000  school- 
children in  the  District  of  Columbia  do 
not    attend    school    during    the    winter 
months  because  they  have  not  got  a  coat 
that  is  proper  attire  for  the  cold  weather 
m  the  winter  or  they  do  not  have  a 
decent  pair  of  shoes.  There  are  Uterally 
thousands  of  young  people  in  this  city 
who  are  confined  to  the  indoors  through- 
out  the   cold   weather   merely    because 
they  do  not  have  the  proper  clothing. 
Yet  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
can  feel  that  it  is  a  priority  item  to 
spend  $60,000  sending  children  on  vaca- 
tions to  Europe. 
When    objections    were    made.    Mr. 
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Alton  O'Reilly  from  the  New  York  Re- 
gion of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tumty  m  charge  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  dismissed  the  complaint  by  the 
Member  of  Congress  representing  this 
district  with  the  statement  that.  "Well, 
of  course  there  are  certain  Idnds  of  peo- 
ple in  this  country  who  will  claim  that 
any  expenditure  for  poor  people  is  a 
waste  of  taxpayers'  money." 

Mr  Speaker,  this  Is  a  tremendous 
insult  to  me  by  the  gentleman  represent- 
ing or  in  charge  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  for  the  poverty  program — not 
only  an  Insult  to  me.  but  also  an  indica- 
lion  that  Mr.  O'Reilly  does  not  know 
very  much  about  the  Congress  or  about 
the  actions  in  the  past  that  Congress  has 
taken  concerning  the  poverty  program. 
If  he  had  some  knowledge,  he  would 
understand  I  have  supported  every  bill, 
every  appropriation,  every  effort  by  the 
Congress  to  have  and  to  expand  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
poverty  program 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
on  behalf  of  the  people  here — and  there 
are  not  very  many  of  them — it  behooves 
the  honorable  speaker  to  address  himself 
to  a  bigger  audience  instead  of  just  to 
us  prisoners  tonight. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  have  ever>'  con- 
fidence, I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  that 
the  Congressional  Record  is  read  by 
many,  many  people. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  mean.  Why  not  file  it  for  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  let  us  go  home,  please. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  will  say  further  to 
the  gentleman,  I  hope  he  will  let  me 
finish  my  sentence  this  time,  because  it 
is  my  time  that  I  have  requested,  and 
I  do  not  have  a  written  statement  on 
this.  This  is  speaking  from  the  heart,  so 
to  speak. 

The  gentleman  has  every  right  to  go 
home  at  the  present  time,  if  he  should 
so  desire.  I  believe  there  are  listed  per- 
haps 10  other  Members  who  have  re- 
quested special  orders  for  this  afternoon. 
I  believe  this  is  my  second  special  order 
in  8  years  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  am  astounded  that  the  gentle- 
man, looking  at  the  clock,  should  give 
an  indication  that  perhaps  something 
which  Is  of  vital  interest  to  my  district 
and  to  my  people  should  be  cut  short,  be- 
cause perhaps  he  does  not  take  any  great 
Interest  in  the  topic  which  I  consider 
most  serious. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARX).  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  My  only  point  is  I 
could  get  more  to  the  point  by  reading 
the  gentleman's  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  rather  than  trying  to 
listen  to  them  tonight  after  this  long  day, 
when  we  have  been  working  for  a  long 
time  diligently. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  The  gentleman  may 
leave  and  reat*  it  in  the  Record  tomorrow, 
but  it  cannot  be  in  the  Record  imtil  after 
I  have  said  it.  since  it  Is  not  a  prepared 
statement. 


My  sympathies  go  to  the  gentleman. 
He  can  be  happy  he  does  not  live  in  my 
district,  where  he  might  have  to  listen 
to  me  speak  much  more  often. 

Mr  Speaker,  Mr.  O'Reilly  from  New 
York,  I  said  a  few  days  ago.  should  re- 
sign, because  of  his  apparent  insensitlv- 
ity  to  this  program. 

Mr.  O'Reilly  made  another  statement 
concerning  the  money  This  $60,000  is  a 
pant  of  $1  million  in  funds  that  were 
not  expended  up  to  that  point  during  this 
fiscal  year,  and  Mr  O'Reilly  stated  that 
if  we  did  not  spend  this  360,000  on  this 
trip  to  Europe  by  June  30  the  money 
would  have  had  to  go  back  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  my  con- 
stituents immediately  responded  by  say- 
ing, 'What  is  wrong  with  that?  Does  not 
this  administration  realize  that  trying 
to  save  some  money  and  sending  it  back 
unused  to  Washington  is  the  difficult  first 
step  toward  the  long  trek  back  that  this 
country  must  make  if  it  is  to  cut  back 
on  the  national  debt  and  get  our  own 
budgets  balanced  a  little  bit  better?" 
I  personally  would  rather  have  seen 
the  $60,000  expended  on  some  other  great 
needs  this  Nation  has. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  I  should  like  for  a 
few  moments  to  get  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportnnity  here  in 
Washington.  Mr   Philip  Sanchez. 

Wishing  to  discuss  just  how  the  Wash- 
ington office  could  approve  such  a  trip.  I 
called  Mr.  Sanchez's  office  and  asked  to 
speak  with  him.  I  found  he  was  in  a 
meeting,  that  he  would  be  out  in  a  half 
hour,  and  he  might  call  me  back.  I  said. 
"The  purpose  of  my  call  is  to  have  a 
meeting  with  Mr.  Sanchez.''  I  was  told 
they  did  not  think  this  could  be  worked 
out.  because  for  the  next  several  days 
and  into  the  next  week  Mr.  Sanchez 
would  be  busy,  he  was  booked  up. 

We  called  back  an  hour  or  so  later 
and  asked  again,  speaking  with  an  assist- 
ant, if  I  could  possibly  arrange  a  meeting 
with  Mr.  Sanchez  later  that  day,  or  the 
next  day,  and  they  said  he  was  too  much 
involved  with  other  matters.  I  said  that 
I  would  be  willing  to  wait  until  midnight 
that  night,  or  to  meet  with  him  then,  or 
to  meet  with  him  at  7  a.m.  the  next  day. 
and  they  said  it  could  not  be  arranged. 

So  I  was  very  surprised,  knowing  he 
must  be  a  busy  man,  because  he  has  the 
entire  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
under  his  jurisdiction  to  see  that  Mr. 
Philip  Sanchez  did  not  have  the  time  to 
meet  with  an  elected  Member  of  Con- 
gress representing  the  area  of  concern  of 
this  possible  waste  of  taxpayers'  money 
but  to  see  that  he  was  spending  his  time 
the  next  day  meeting  with  my  opponent 
in  the  next  elecuon.  tiie  Republican  can- 
didate for  Congress  from  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey  to  discuss  this  same 
matter.  So  he  was  too  busy  to  meet  with 
the  representative  of  half  a  million  peo- 
ple in  New  Jersey,  but  not  too  busy  to 
meet  with  someone  from  that  same  area 
who  is  not  a  mayor,  not  a  State  legis- 
lator, and  who  has  no  official  position 
within  or  without  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  who  has  plenty  of  time  to  take 
separate  pictures  for  the  separate  news- 
papers so  that  great  coverage  could  be 
given  to  this  problem  of  great  Import  to 
the  Third  District  of  New  Jersey. 


What  disturbed  me  about  that  meeting 
besides  the  fact  that  I  was  not  invited  to 
it  was  that  Mr.  Sanchez  stated  he  would 
investigate  this  matter  of  $60,000  for 
trips  to  Europe  and  he  was  going  very 
strongly  to  investigate  two  things- 
namely,  he  was  going  to  investigate  the 
children  who  went  on  the  trip  to  make 
sure  that  they  qualified  as  poverty  chU- 
dren  and  he  was  going  to  investigate  tbe 
$60,000  to  see  that  that  was  the  proper 
amoimt. 

The  insensitivlty  of  Mr.  Sanchez  and 
possibly  this  administration  is  shown  in 
that.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Sanchez  is  way  off  base.  He  should 
not  be  investigating  children  who  went 
on  the  trip,  but  he  should  be  Investlgat- 
ing  the  bureaucrat  in  Washington  in  his 
office  who  said  they  may  go  on  the  trip. 
But  this  is  more  important  than  Head- 
start,  day-care  centers,  good  health,  good 
teeth  for  the  poor  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  over  3  weeks 
now  and  we  have  not  heard  anything 
concerning  the  investigation.  I  have  sail 
not  received  a  phone  call  back  from  Mr. 
Sanchez.  I  have  asked  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
to  look  into  this  matter  and  the  rest  of 
the  money,  because  it  totals  $1  million. 
After  the  arrogance  and  the  insensitlTlty 
of  Mr.  O'Reilly  in  New  York  and  Mr, 
Sanchez  here  in  Washington.  I  had  called 
for  their  resignations,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
I  realized  I  was  probably  wrong  in  doing 
that.  I  would  like  to  rescind  my  request 
that  they  resign.  They  should  be  fired. 

Mr.   Speaker.  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  following  editorial  from  the 
Asbury  Park  Press  dated  July  6.  1972: 
A  Privii-eced  Junket 

The  ramifications  of  the  supposedly-un- 
privileged young  people's  foreign  Jualcet  are 
becoming  ever  more  curious.  Originally,  there 
seemed  no  doubt  that  they  were  under-priv- 
ileged and  that  this  provided  the  reason  fof 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  spendlog 
$60,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money  so  that  67 
youngsters  from  the  Monmouth  Cwmrmnlty 
Action  Program  could  tour  the  world  for 
■'cultural  enrichment." 

.■\s  a  result.  Inquiries  have  been  originated 
to  determine  who  really  authorized  the  ex- 
pedition and  why,  at  the  last  gasp  before  tlie 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  -$60,000  wa«  part 
of  «1  million  that  OEO  was  trying  despwately 
not  to  have  In  Its  possession  as  an  overagt 
when  the  fiscal  ye&r  ended. 

Now  it  appears  that  these  may  not  haw 
been  under-privileged  Individuals.  The  fa- 
ther of  one  of  them  says  that  each  had  to 
raise  $80  and  had  to  bring  $200  In  expense 
money  and  that  definitely  his  daughter  1*  not 
underprivileged.  So  there  may  have  been  ewn 
less  :eason  for  the  government  to  kick  In  the 
$60,000,  which  we  stlU  say  Is  not  the  Impor- 
tant factor.  We  are  Interested  In  the  $1  mil- 
lion that  was  tossed  to  the  winds  at  the  last 
minute.  Who  authorized  that? 

Congressman  James  J.  Howard  wants  to 
know  and  Is  having  trouble  finding  out.  r*'(l 
like  to  see  some  heads  roll  and  we  confess 
that  we'd  like  to  view  the  spectacle  If  tt 
would  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  other  bu- 
reaucrats as  they  contemplate  ways  of  wast- 
ing the  taxpayers'  money. 
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FRANCIS  C.  TURNER.  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR OF  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  » 
previous  order  of  the  Hotise.  the  genue- 


n-n  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  is  recog- 
!tairl  for  10  minutes. 

"%  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
,,1972  Francis  C.  Turner,  retired  as 
5U  of  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 

'^S  letter  of  resignation  to  President 
«joo,  Mr.  Turner  declared : 

KhM  been  an  unusual  honor  and  persona^ 
Jlw«.  w  have  been  able  to  serve  a  full 
J^rm^e  public  service  in  an  activity 
"SS  I  have  felt  has  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  a  better  America. 

And  no  one  in  America  has  made  a 
giJSJr  contribution  to  that  program 
than  Prank  Tinner. 

OD«i  his  graduation  from  Texas  A.  & 
u  Urdversity  with  a  B.S.  in  civil  engi- 
JLring  he  joined  the  Bureau  of  Public 
^ds  as  a  junior  highway  engineer. 
That  was  43  years  ago.  in  1929. 

Since  then.  Frank  Turner  has  served 
continuously  in  various  capacities  in  the 
Bureau  and  successor  agencies  in  the 
conUguous  48  States,  Alaska.  Canada, 
the  Yukon,  the  Northwest  Territories, 
and  in  the  Philippines. 

Back  in  1944.  during  Worid  War  II. 
he  was  assigned  to  the  War  Department 
where  he  served  as  Senior  Highway  Engi- 
neer on  Maintenance  of  that  miracle  of 
road  building— the  Alaska  Highway. 
Subsequently,  in  1949.  he  was  detailed  to 
the  Foreign  Service  as  Coordinator  of  the 
Philippine    rehabilitation    program    in 

Manila. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  States,  he  was 
appointed  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Public  Roads  in  charge  of  foreign  pro- 
grams. The  Inter -American  highway 
program  connecting  this  country  with  all 
of  the  Republics  of  Central  America  was 
among  his  major  responsibilities. 

In  Januarj-  1957,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  was  reorganized  and  Mr.  Ttuner 
was  appointed  Deputy  Commissioner 
and  Chief  Engineer.  In  1961.  he  became 
Assistant  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tor and  Chief  Engineer.  In  that  capacity, 
he  served  as  a  member  of  the  task  force 
which  estabUshed  the  Department  of 
Transportation  back  in  1967. 

Nominated  by  President  Johnson  to 
become  Director  of  the  Btu-eau  of  Public 
Roads,  he  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  Senate.  President  Nixon  appointed 
him  to  his  present  post  of  Federal  High- 
way Administrator  on  February  4.  1969. 

The  list  of  professional,  semiprofes- 
sional,  and  official  highway  groups  and 
organizations  to  which  Frank  Turner  be- 
longs is  both  long  and  impressive.  I  will 
not  even  try  to  enumerate  them. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  he  is  prominently 
listed  in  Who's  Who  in  America,  Who's 
Who  in  Engineering  and  Who's  Who  in 
the  Southwest. 

He  is  the  author  of  and  contributor 
to  numerous  papers  and  reports  on  high- 
ways and  transportation. 

His  list  of  honors  and  awards  is  awe- 
inspiring.  They  include  recognition  by 
his  peers,  by  the  grateful  Government  he 
served  with  such  distinction  and  by  ex- 
ponents of  the  highway  program  he  so 
significantly  advanced. 

In  1969.  for  example.  He  was  desig- 
nated World  Highway  Man  of  the  Year 
by  the  International  Road  Federation. 
The  presaitation  was  made  to  him  by 
Emperor  Halle  Sellassie. 
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The  Engineering  News  Record  desig- 
nated him  Its  Man  of  the  Year  on  two 
occasions— 1967  and  1970.  In  addition, 
the  Philippine  Government  awarded  him 
its  Legion  of  Honor,  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  its  Outstanding  Service 
Award — and  the  list  goes  on. 

Tliese  then  are  the  formal  benchmarks 
of  tiie  dlstingtiished  career  of  a  truly 
outstanding  public  servant — Frank  Tur- 
ner. They  span  sdmost  a  half  centurj' 
and  Include  pivotal  roles  in  some  of  the 
greatest  construction  projects  of  our 
time  indeed,  of  all  time. 

Chief  among  these  has  been  the  Inter- 
state System — the  greatest  roadbuildlng 
program  in  the  history  of  the  world.  That 
42,500-mile  network  of  highways  spans 
the  Nation,  tying  it  closer  together  than 
ever  before.  Now  over  70  percent  com- 
pleted, it  represents  a  conceptual  and 
engineering  marvel.  Frank  Tiuner  has 
been  a  key  figure  and  prime  mover  since 
its  inception. 

I  was  first  elected  to  Congress  m  1960. 
Since  then,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
working  closely  with  this  remarkable 
man.  Always  helpful,  always  knowledge- 
able, always  reliable,  he  has  been  a  shin- 
ing light  and  pillar  of  strength  to  me  and 
to  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

"While  other  agencies  were  foundering 
in  bureaucracy  and  redtape.  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  which  he  ad- 
ministered became  and  remains  a  model 
of  efficient  and  effective  management. 

In  accepting  his  resignation.  President 
Nixon  wrote  on  July  1,  1972: 

As  an  architect  of  the  interstate  sys- 
tem vou  should  feel  a  very  special  sense  of 
pride  in  the  fact  that  this,  the  largest  pubUc 
works  program  in  world  history,  has  been 
administered  with  uncompromUlng  Integrity 
and  steadfast  dedication  to  public  trust. 
This  record  fully  merlte  the  gratitude  of  aU 
our  fellow  citizens,  and.  In  their  behalf  as 
well  as  that  of  your  many  friends  and  col- 
leagues throughout  Government,  I  want  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  for  your  serv- 
ice and  my  best  wishes  for  the  years  ahead. 

The  President's  remarks.  I  am  sure, 
are  seconded  by  an  army  of  friends  and 
admirers. 

Frank  Turner  will  be  missed. 


SMUT:  A  BOOM  THAT  IS  FALTERING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  *  Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen* is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  in  its  July  10 
issue,  carried  an  excellent  article  con- 
cerning the  decline  in  the  tide  of  pornog- 
raphy in  America. 

I  note  with  special  satisfaction  that  a 
great  deal  of  this  reduction  stems  from 
a  Federal  law  enacted  last  year.  I  was 
happy  to  support  this  legislation  and  con- 
gratulate the  Postal  Service  on  its  vig- 
orous enforcement  of  this  law. 
The  article  follows: 

Smttt;  a  Boom  That  Is  Paltekino 
"Dirty"  books,  magazines,  films  and  sho'WB 
are  siUl  big  business  In  VS.  But  fresh  efforts 
to  curb  the  worst  abuses  are  starting  to  pay 

off. 

The  tide  of  pornography  that  seemed  to  be 
Inundating  America  In  the  late  1960b  la  now 
receding. 


Many  federal.  State  and  local  law-enlorce- 
n«-nl  officials  agre«  that  the  traffic  In  erotic 
materials — mminly  books,  maga«ln»s  and 
films — has  declined  considerably  in  the  past 
two  years. 

"Dirty  book  "  stores  In  a  number  of  cities 
have  closed,  dozens  of  theaters  have  switched 
from  X-r&ted  movies  to  films  suitable  for 
whole  famillee,  and  large  numbers  of  maU- 
order  smut  merchants  have  gone  out  ot  busi- 
ness. 

On  June  26,  the  VS.  Supreme  Oourt  an- 
nounced It  would  begin  a  major  review  of 
obaoenity  laws  starting  in  October.  Ths  court 
said  It  would  consider  such  matters  as 
whether  a  national  standard  of  obeoenity 
should  take  precedence  over  State  standards, 
which  vary  widely. 

WlUlam  B.  Lockhart,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  UB.  Oovernment's  Commission  on  Ob- 
scenity and  Pornography,  says  the  decline  in 
smut  sales  is  "exactly  what  we  expected.  Once 
curloeity  U  satisfied,  people  get  tued  of  it." 
The  group's  recommendation  in  1970  of  a 
relaxation  in  laws  controlling  pornography 
touched  off  nationwide  controversy.  The  ma- 
jority maintained  that  legislation  should  not 
■Intertere  with  the  right  of  adults  who  wish 
to  do  so  to  read,  obtain  or  view  explicit  sex- 
ual materials."  A  mmorlty  of  members  de- 
nounced the  report  as  a  "Magna  Carta  for  the 
pornographer." 

DSCLINIKG    SALX8 

Although  smut  Is  still  big  business  in  some 
areas,  total  sales  reportedly  have  declined 
considerably  since  1969.  when  about  200  mil- 
lion doUars'  worth  of  erotica  was  sold  In  the 
United  States.  Federal  officials  say  most  of 
the  materials  are  American-produced.  Only  a 
small  percentage  comes  from  countrtes  such 
as  Denmark. 

The  biggest  decrease  reported  Is  in  mail- 
order pornography,  hard  hit  by  a  federal  law 
which  went  into  effect  last  year.  tJnder  that 
law.  a  dealer  can  be  Jailed  for  mailing  sex 
advertisements  to  people  who  have  declared 
to  the  Postal  Service  they  don't  want  such 
materials.  More  than  600.000  Amertcans  have 
signed  the  declarations — a  much  stronger  re- 
action against  smut  than  many  Oovemment 
officials  bad  anticipated. 

"For  so  many  people  to  go  to  the  trouble 
of  cx>mpletlng  the  form  and  sending  It  In  Is 
an  Indication  that  this  material  Is  tiothertng 
and  concerning  many  families."  says  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  General  William  Cotter. 

All  across  the  U.  S  .  legal  action  against 
maUed  smut  has  been  stepped  up  consider- 
ably. As  of  June  1,  the  U.  S  Justice  Depart- 
ment was  Investigating  100  cases  of  suspected 
obscenity  In  the  maUs  compared  with  five  on 
Jan.  1.  1969.  Forty-two  people  were  convicted 
In  the  past  year  and  a  half  on  charges  arising 
from  similar  Investigations. 

Paced  with  such  pressures,  many  mall- 
order  smut  distributors  have  closed.  Only 
at)out  25  such  firms  are  believed  to  t)e  in 
business  now,  a  big  drop  from  the  400  to  500 
operating  three  years  ago.  Some  of  the  re- 
maining firms  reportedly  have  financial  ties 
to  organized  crtme.  federal   officials  say 

Other  major  forces  in  the  battle  against 
objectionable  material  are  such  groups  as 
Morality  In  Media  and  Citizens  for  Decent 
Literature,  which  are  attempting  to  persuade 
la'wmakers  and  the  general  public  that  ob- 
cenlty  la'ws  must  be  observed  and  tightened. 
The  Rev.  Morton  A.  HUl,  national  president 
of  the  New  York-based  Morality  in  Media. 
who  was  a  minority  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, is  heartened  by  antlpomography  legisla- 
tion enacted  or  under  consideration  In  States 
such  as  Rhode  Island.  Texas  and  California. 
Charles  H.  Keating,  Jr..  a  Cincinnati  busl- 
neesman  who  also  was  on  the  Commission 
minority.  Is  a  leader  in  Citizens  for  Decent 
Uterature.  The  group,  with  hewlquarters  in 
Loe  Angelee.  maUed  out  requests  for  financial 
support  to  20  mUllon  Americans,  of  whom 
two  mUllon  wrote  back — considered  by  ad- 
vertUlng  specialists  to  be  a  large  response. 
Mr  Keating  said  that  donations  totaled  more 
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than  :  million  dollars.  The  money  helps  to 
finance  seminars  In  various  places  for  law- 
enforcement  offlclals  in  ways  of  combatting 
pornography. 

Mr.  Keating,  who  disagrees  with  federal 
statistics  Indicating  a  decline  In  smut,  never- 
theless believes  the  legal  climate  now  favors 
a  cleanup  Courts,  he  says,  are  generally  rul- 
ing against  the  pomographers — the  opposite 
of  what  was  happening  in  many  areas  until 
recently. 

POTKNT    "TASK    POECB" 

In  Los  Angeles,  once  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  centers  of  smut  production  and  sales, 
there  has  been  a  steady  decline  In  recent 
months  In  the  number  of  "aduit"  bookstores 
and  theaters. 

The  closings  are  mainly  attributed  to  a 
campaign  by  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment, which  .set  up  a  Hollj'wood  Division 
Pornography  Task  Porce  earlier  this  year.  At- 
tempts had  been  made  to  clean  up  the  area 
before,  but  these  often  were  frustrated  be- 
cause It  was  difficult  to  get  the  evidence 
needed  to  bring  a  suspect  Into  coiuT. 

Investigators,  for  example,  frequently 
found  that  movies  they  considered  obscene 
had  been  removed  by  the  time  two  or  three 
days  later — that  they  were  able  to  obtain  a 
search  warrant 

New  procediu-es,  therefore,  were  Introduced. 
Police  officers  entered  theaters,  viewed  tlims 
suspected  of  being  pornographic,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  a  nearby  car  where  Municipal  Judge 
George  W.  Trammell  m  was  operating  at 
■curbslde."  Judge  Trammell  then  would  Issue 
a  warrant  enabling  the  policeman  to  return 
to  the  theater  and  seize  the  fllm. 

Since  the  campaign  began,  the  task  force 
has  made  300  arrests  and  several  hundred 
more  are  anticipated.  Result :  The  number  of 
theaters  showing  'hard  core" — exceptionally 
explicit — pornographic  films  In  the  Holly- 
wood area  has  been  reduced  from  30  to  21. 
Nineteen  "adult"  bookstores,  out  of  a  peak 
total  of  35,  have  gone  out  of  business. 

In  Dallas,  a  wave  of  violence  connected 
with  the  smut  industry  led  to  a  crackdown 
there. 

More  than  100  people  were  arrested  In  a 
serlee  of  raids  on  bookstores  and  theaters  al- 
leged to  oe  outlets  lor  erotic  materials. 

F.ALTEllINO    CLEANUP    EFTORT 

In  some  cities,  crackdowns  have  been  less 
sucoeesful.  In  mld-1971.  Mayor  John  V.  Lind- 
say of  New  York  City  announced  a  drive  to 
clean  up  the  heart  of  Manhattan,  where  por- 
nography and  proetltvulon  are  widespread. 

Efforts  to  shut  down  "dirty  book"  stores 
and  theaters  often  were  frustrated  In  the 
oourts,  and  the  number  of  buslnessee  actu- 
ally lias  increased.  In  one  square  block  near 
Tlmee  Square,  there  are  13  "adult"  eetabllah- 
ments.  and  dozens  more  within  the  radius  of 
a  few  blrx;k3.  The  area  also  includes  live 
shows  in  which  nude  men  and  women  simu- 
late sex  acts. 

.\sked  what  happened  to  the  crackdown, 
Jerome  Kretchmer.  the  city's  environmental- 
protection  administrator,  says: 

"I  guess  we  haven't  done  anything.  They 
[the  pomographers  I  operate  within  the 
bounds  of  the  law.  but  probably  not  within 
the  bounds  of  propriety." 

Law-enforcement  offlclals  say  the  reason 
pomographers  persist  despite  increased  haz- 
ards Is  that  profits — for  some — are  enormotis. 
A  few  film  makers  and  publishers  reportedly 
have  become  mlUlonalree  In  the  past  five 
yean, 

GLtrr    ON     MtABKITT 

Detectivea  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment of  Washington.  D.C..  say  thait  some 
of  the  most  lavishly  Illustrated,  paper-bound 
"sex  books."  which  sell  for  more  than  $10, 
aottially  cost  (1  or  less  to  produce.  There  has 
been  such  a  glut  d  erotic  publications  in  the 
paBt  few  years,  however,  that  many  "dirty" 
books  now  are  c-  sale  for  greatly  reduced 
prices. 


The  ordinary  clerk  In  such  stores  seldom 
shares  In  the  riches,  and  complains  of  the 
squalor  of  his  surrotindlngs  .Says  a  salesman 
m  a  Wa«hlngton  "adult"  bookstore: 

"Frankly,  It's  a  lousy  way  to  make  a 
living." 

Results  of  the  battle  over  pornography  vary 
from  city  to  city,  and  in  some  communities 
smut  has  been  accepted  with  little  or  no  pro- 
test. Over  all,  however,  federal  offlclals  say 
the  peak  has  been  reached,  and  that  .Ameri- 
ca's erotica  Industry  Is  on  the  decline. 


AGNES'  MOBILE  HOME  DESTRUC- 
TION COULD  HAVE  BEEN  MINI- 
MIZED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previovLs  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  'Mr  Prey)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tornadoes 
and  high  winds  associated  with  Hurri- 
cane Agnes  caused  considerable  property 
damage  and  human  suffering  for  the  res- 
idents of  many  mobile  homes  throughout 
Florida — -184  mobile  homes  were  totally 
destroyed,  and  335  received  major  dam- 
age. 

As  the  author  of  H.R.  15157  and  H.R. 
15590.  the  National  Mobile  Homes  Safety 
Standards  Act  of  1972,  I  have  been  in- 
creasingly concerned  over  the  safety  haz- 
ards associated  with  mobile  homes  and 
the  lack  of  effective  regulation.  One  of 
the  two  major  safety  hazards  involving 
mobile  homes  is  high  winds — the  other 
is  fire.  I  was  Informed  that  adequate 
mobile  home  tiedown  standards  properly 
enforced  would  have  substantially  re- 
duced the  human  and  financial  suffering 
of  mobile  home  occupants  in  Florida.  Ac- 
cordingly I  requested  the  OfHce  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  and  others  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  damage  could  have 
been  minimized  by  more  extensive  use  of 
proper  tied  owns. 

The  first  of  the  requested  reports  has 
now  been  received.  It  was  compiled  by 
Mr.  Ronald  Lorence,  an  experienced  mo- 
bile home  investigator  for  Foremost  In- 
surance Co.,  and  Minute  Man  Anchors, 
Inc. 

Although  the  velocity  of  the  winds 
would  have  destroyed  or  damaged  some 
of  these  homes  despite  proper  tiedowns. 
the  report  clearly  indicates  that  damage 
and  Injury  could  have  been  considerably 
reduced  if  proper  tiedowns  had  been  re- 
quired on  all  mobile  homes.  It  also  indi- 
cates that  lives  were  saved  and  damaged 
minimized  in  homes  that  were  properly 
tied  down. 

None  of  the  few  local  ordinances  in 
Florida  are  adequate,  because  they  do  not 
require  over-the-coach  ties,  nor  a  sufB- 
cient  number  and  kind  of  ties  and  an- 
chors. Without  over-the-coach  ties,  the 
home  Itself  can  be  blown  away  and  the 
frame  will  remain.  The  OfQce  of  Civil  De- 
fense has  developed  a  tiedown  regulation 
which  would  probably  be  the  Federal 
standard  created  by  my  legislation.  It 
would  cost  only  $150  and  will  withstand 
winds  up  to  130  mph: 

The  report  made  by  Mr.  Lorence  sur- 
veyed three  separate  areas  in  Florida 
where  mobile  homes  were  damaged. 

One  survey  was  made  of  five  mobile 
home  developments  in  Okeechobee.  Fla. 
Six  people  were  killed  and  there  were 


many  unrecorded  injuries.  Sixty  mom* 
homes  were  damaged  or  destroyed,  Hm 
report  states  further: 

One  Insurance  company  alone  reported  ta. 

proximately  forty  losses,  with  thirty  of  tlMH 
being  total  losses.  Another  company  reportMl 
fifteen  losses  with  half  of  these  being  totak 
Many  of  these  homes  were  occupied  nftM 
the  tornado  struck.  One  famUy  of  thrte  wu 
carried  m  their  mobUe  home  up  and  ow** 
row  of  trees,  and  demolished.  The  wife  ti^ 
child  were  killed.  The  husband  suffered  ••■ 
rlous  injuries.  Another  couple  were  asleep  in 
their  bed.  and  were  awakened  to  look  up  tx 
the  open  sky.  The  bo.x  was  completely  torn 
away  from  the  floor  and  carried  away.  Yet  thk 
couple  remained  ;n  bed  un-lnjured.  TV 
sheets  and  other  furnlshmgs  around  Umq 
were  not  even  disturbed.  This  mobile  hnw^ 
was  secured  to  the  anchors  with  frame  tlM. 

Among  the  many  homes  destroyed  wen 
the  following  described  in  the  report: 

The  fourth  unit,  shifted  off  blocks,  roof 
blown  off,  and  the  left  side  wall  partially  fall- 
ina  m.  The  tie  downs  were  not  noted. 

The  fifth  unit  was  blown  approxlmatsly 
fifty  feet  from  Its  foundation.  The  mobUt 
home  ended  wheels  up  against  a  tree.  Than 
was  no  evidence  to  Indicate  that  this  unit 
was  ever  tied  down. 

A  number  of  other  homes  were  discov- 
ered which  withstood  the  high  winds.  Fot 
instance : 

On  the  opposite  .side,  a  12'  x  64'  mobile 
home  sustained  major  damage  from  flying 
debris  and  tornadic  wmds.  The  wmd  action 
on  this  home  was  evident  by  the  fact  thst 
nearly  every  window  on  both  .sides  of  this 
home  was  broken  or  blown  out.  Yet  this 
home  remained  Intact  on  Its  foundation.  It 
WHS  Insured  by  an  Insurance  company  which 
specified  a  mtaimum  standard  and  method 
of  tying  down.  The  occupants  of  this  home 
were  not  Injured.  Damages  were  in  the  prox- 
imity of  twenty  five  hundred  dollars.  Another 
nearby  unit  sustained  approximately  eighteen 
hundred  dollars  damage.  ThU  mobile  home 
was  also  tied  down  to  a  minimum  specifics- 
tlon,  and  believed  to  have  been  secured  with 
strap  to  Minute  Man  anchors.  In  the  opinion 
of  a  qualified  adjustor  both  of  these  afore- 
mentioned units  would  have  been  total  lossea 
had  they  not  been  tied  down. 

Surveys  were  also  made  in  Brevard 
County,  which  is  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. The  first  area  was  on  Merritt  Island 
at  the  Panaroma  Trailer  Court.  A  num- 
ber of  mobile  homes  were  inspected.  Typ- 
ical of  the  comments  made  were  the 
following : 

A  fourth  mobile  home  located  approxi- 
mately 30  feet  from  the  path  of  the  tornado 
was  struck  by  tomadlc  fringe  winds,  and  piv- 
oted two  to  four  feet  on  Its  center.  This  unit 
had  what  appeared  to  be  three  sets  of  built 
In  over  the  home  straps.  All  the  straps  failed 
except  one  center  strap  at  the  pivot  point. 
Close  Inspection  revealed  that  the  strap  did 
not  meet  any  known  code  or  minimum  re- 
quirement. The  strap  did  not  extend  over  the 
top  of  the  home.  This  was  evident  when  tiro 
sections  merely  puUed  out  of  the  wall  and 
was  lying  loose  on  the  ground  still  atuched 
to  the  anchors.  Three  other  sections  tore  and 
broke  off  just  above  the  anchor  tightening 
head.  All  the  anchors  on  this  unit  held  Ann 
without  any  evidence  of  loosening. 

This  particular  survey  continued: 
other  mobile  homes  tied  down  with  three 
frame  ties  to  eacli  side  and  two  to  three  over 
the  top  ties  did  not  move  off  their  blocks, 
only  minor  damage  from  flying  debris  wM 
noted.  They  were  In  the  same  relative  posi- 
tion nees  the  path  of  this  tornado.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  anchors  used  In  thU  area 
were  helical  disc  type  earth  anchors  with  the 
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-.rt*  »l»n  patented  and  tightening  device 
»»"^?if  welded  eye  anchor  which  tocor- 
'^Zi^eZe  of  a  tumbuckle  for  tlghWn- 
J^»t  one  of  thesa  anchors  showed  any 


Let  us  not  wait  for  another  tragedy  be- 
fore we  take  action  in  this  legislation. 


••*°*/n»Slon  survey  by  ^4erv  Witt,  as 
„r^'^^k'"rom  reUnts  In  this  park^ 
•^  that  the  tie  do'.ros  have  mlnlmlzwl 
SfSmwe  even  to  mobile  homes,  which  ap- 
*!iS^  directly  In  the  path  of  this  tor- 
S^^en  more  toportant  Is  the  fact  that 
Si  may  h»'e  been  saved. 

The  final  survey  was  made  at  Malabar 
J^e  Melbourne.  Ha.,  where  four 
S  w«™  ^t^y  destroyed.  The  report 
rjadinpart: 

^^  to  be  specific,  the  first  of  these  unite, 
.  ir  X  60'  mobile  home  was  tied  down  with 
tJo  over  the  home  cables  only.  No  frame  ties 
!SL  e"dent.  This  unit  was  titled  off  Its 
!SL  and  shifted  three  feet  at  one  end.  The 
sSck  piers  came  up  through  the  floor,  caus- 
STmijor  damage  to  the  flooring.  It  was  ob- 
rtous  that  the  over  the  top  cables  were  not 
sdBcdent  to  prevent  this  unit  from  shifting 
TitB  blocks.  It  appeared  that  adequate 
Lme  ties  in  conjunction  with  the  over  the 
MP  ties  may  well  have  prevented  this  unit 
fton  shifting  off  Its  foundation  blocks. 

A  second  12'  x  60'  mobile  home  which  ap- 
n«red  to  be  In  the  direct  path  of  this  tor- 
nado was  an  obvious  total  loss.  This  unit  ap- 
stutd  to  have  been  blown  open,  with  one 
Ql  and  roof  resting  against  a  nearby  mobile 
iome.  No  anchors  or  tie  downs  were  noted 
on  this  unit. 

K  fourth  12'  X  60'  mobile  home  was  tied 
down  with  four  built  In  over  the  top  straps. 
No  frame  ties  were  evident.  This  unit  ap- 
peared to  be  in  the  direct  path  of  the  tornado. 
Although  It  shifted  slightly  on  Its  founda- 
tion the  hull  remained  basically  Intact.  It 
especlsUy  held  Intact  in  areas  where  the  built 
in  strap  was  secured  to  the  wall  studs.  Other 
sections  were  extensively  damaged  to  deem 
this  unit  a  constructive  total  loss.  Here  again 
we  note  a  tied  down  mobile  home  In  the  path 
of  this  second  tornado,  to  remain  at  least  par- 
tially Intact.  In  spite  of  the  severe  damage  to 
this  unit.  It  still  appears  to  afford  a  better 
chance  of  survival  to  Its  occupants,  than 
other  nearby  totally  demolished  units,  on 
which  no  evidence  of  tie  downs  cotild  be 
found.  The  chances  of  survival  In  these  near- 
by demolished  units  appeared  remote. 

The  report  concluded : 

These  examples,  and  examples  of  similar 
n»tuie  in  an  earUer  report  are  cited  to  em- 
phasize that  even  In  the  most  severe  storms. 
tie  downs  have  Increased  the  percentages  for 
chances  of  survival  and  reduced  the  potential 
of  extensive  property  damage.  We  are  not 
Ignoring  the  many  tied  down  mobile  homes 
which  suffered  total  destruction.  It  is  merely 
common  knowledge  that  the  extreme  forces 
of  nature  can  and  do  destroy  even  the 
stoutest  of  structures.  It  Is  not  a  question 
of  how  much  has  been  destroyed,  but  a  ques- 
tion of  how  much  more  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed, had  it  not  been  for  tie  downs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  clearly  dem- 
onstrates the  need  to  have  national  mo- 
bile home  safety  standards  properly  en- 
forced. Seven  million  people  now  live  in 
mobile  homes.  More  mobile  homes  were 
manufactured  in  1970  than  there  were 
single-family  dwelling  starts  in  the  same 
year. 

This  phenomenal  growth  in  the  use  of 
mobile  homes  has  not  been  accompanied 
by  adequate  regulation.  All  levels  of  gov- 
ernment but  especially  us  at  the  Federal 
level  have  been  remiss  in  failing  to  recog- 
nize the  place  of  the  mobile  home  In  pro- 
viding low-cost  housing  by  providing  pro- 
tection to  the  occupants  of  such  homes. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  OF  ERIE  COUNTY 
INTEGRAL  IN  COMMUNITY  AF- 
FAIRS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kntp;  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  SpeaJter.  the  elder 
citizens  of  our  land  have  labored  hard 
and  sacrificed  much  to  build  the  America 
in  which  we  live.  They  deserve  to  be 
thanked,  not  ignored.  As  our  older  Ameri- 
cans have  worked  to  provide  a  better 
quality  of  life  for  us,  we  are  moraUy 
obligated  to  do  likewise  for  them.  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  realize  the  depth 
of  my  feeling  on  this  issue  as  I  have  in- 
troduced several  pieces  of  legislation  per- 
taining to  the  elderly,  and  have  always 
been  a  strong  proponent  of  any  action 
that  would  portend  improvements  in  our 
older  Americans'  standard  of  living. 

For  example.  Mr.  Speaker  the  20  per- 
cent social  security  boost  which  I  voted 
for  will  bring  the  maximum  monthly 
benefit  to  a  couple  from  $324  to  $389  a 
month  and  a  retired  single  person's  bene- 
fit from  $216  to  $259  a  month.  This  sepa- 
rates the  real  need  of  our  senior  citizens 
from  election  year  politics  end  places 
them  in  the  real  world  of  todays  eco- 
nomics and  high  prices. 

It  is  with  that  in  mind.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  heartily  endorse  HJl.  14424  to 
iunend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
which  would  establish  a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Aging,  among  other  purposes. 
With  the  number  of  older  people  in 
the  United  States  growing  faster  than 
the  American  population  as  a  whole. 
Congress  would  indeed  do  well  to  follow 
the  recommendations  of  the  1971  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  which  called 
for  the  establishment  of  such  an  in- 
stitute and  also  adequately  staffed  and 
programed  comprehensive  mental  health 
diagnostic  and  treatment  centers.  Re- 
search on  retirement  and  the  retired  has 
focused  attention  on  the  health  and 
economic  status  of  the  elderly.  Under  this 
bill,  major  advances  in  the  control  of  in- 
tririsic  aging  influences  might  well  be 
achieved,  with  increases  in  life  expec- 
tancy up  to  25  years  being  a  definite  pos- 
sibility. ^^  ^ 

I  am  convinced.  Mr,  Speaker,  that  ex- 
isting programs  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  do  not  give  sufficient  em- 
phasis to  the  problem  of  aging  and  the 
problems  of  the  aged.  One  must  keep  in 
mind  that  the  major  concern  of  the  aged 
is  to  make  life  worth  living  for  a*  long 
as  possible,  and  I  feel  that  the  primary 
function  of  the  new  Institute  will  be  to 
deal  effectively  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  now  to  rec- 
ognize with  great  pride  those  who  have 
worked  so  hard  for  the  older  Americans 
in  Elrie  County.  Besides  playing  integral 
roles  in  tlie  affairs  of  the  elderly  in  my 
district.  Mrs.  Lucille  M.  Kinne.  Mrs, 
Maurice  R.  Garrison.  Mrs.  Virginia  W. 
Chorlton,  Mrs.  Mary  Alice  Plynn,  Mrs. 
Grace  B,  McHenry,  Mrs.  Myra  E.  Work- 
man. Dr.  Kenneth  Bckhert,  the  Reverend 
William  C.  Zerms.  and  the  Reverend  Rob- 


ert H.  Calvert  all  served  with  distinction 
as  p€ut  of  New  York  State's  delegatlcm  to 
the  aforementioned  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging.  Cleo  O.  Reld.  who  was  re- 
cently appointed  by  Governor  Rockefeller 
to  the  State  board  of  social  welfare.  Mrs. 
Maxine  Chatham,  and  Mr.  Cliff  Whit- 
man, aging  advisor  to  the  county  execu- 
tive, have  also  been  leaders  in  programs 
for  the  elderly  in  Erie  County.  I  am  sure 
that  each  one  of  these  mdlvlduals  would 
join  me  in  subscribing  to  the  philosophy 
that  assuring  the  dlsnlty  of  old  age  is 
not  the  granting  of  some  special  privi- 
leges, but  the  sharing  of  a  great  econ- 
omy with  the  men  and  women  who 
helped  create  it. 

I  would  like  to  add  in  conclusion.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  bill,  which  I  voted  for 
and  was  passed,  also  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Advisory  Coimcil  on  which 
any  of  the  above  named  individuals  would 
be  capable  of  serving  and  would  contrib- 
ute to  the  success  of  the  InsUtute.  At 
this  point.  I  would  like  to  iiKlude  part  ol 
the  committee  report  which  outlines  the 
purpose  and  the  need  for  increased  at- 
tention to  the  problems  of  the  aging. 

COMMITTEX    RrPOBT 
PURPOSS    OF    Tin    LEOISLATION 

The  reported  blU  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment In  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
of  a  new  Irurtltute  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional institute  of  Aging,  to  serve  as  a  focal 
point  for  the  activities  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  which  relate  to  the  elderly, 
including  the  aging  process  and  disease 
which  affect  prlmarUy  the  aged.  The  bUl  also 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  an  Ad- 
visory Council  similar  to  the  other  advisory 
councils  m  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
but  with  the  additional  duties  of  advising 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare on  programs  relating  to  the  aged  which 
are  administered  by  him,  and  reporting  to 
the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Oongresa 
an  evaluation  of  thoae  programs.  The  legisla- 
tion also  amends  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  to  provide  a  1-year  pro- 
gram of  matching  grants  for  construction 
and  staffing  of  facilities  for  the  mental  healtti 
of  the  aged.  The  bUl  was  reported  to  the 
House  by  a  voice  vote  No  amendments  were 
offered  to  the  bill  durmg  committee  con- 
sideration. 

NEED    FOR    LEGISLATION 

The  National  InsUtute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development  was  established 
pursuant  to  legislation  recommended  to  the 
House  by  this  committee  In  1962.  This  In- 
stitute todav  covers  the  process  of  develop- 
ment of  the  young,  the  adult  population. 
and  the  elderly.  Approximately  11  percent 
of  the  budget  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development,  since 
1964,  has  been  devoted  to  aging.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  ftmds  appropriated  to  that 
institute  have  been  devoted  primarily  to 
child  health  i  approximately  &8  percent  i  and 
population  research  (appro»lm*iely  31  per- 
cent.* 

The  number  of  older  people  In  the  United 
States  is  growing  faster  than  the  population 
is  growing  as  a  whole.  At  present  rates  of 
growth,  the  population  of  the  United  States 
age  65  and  over  will  number  about  28  mil- 
lion persons  by  the  end  of  this  century,  and 
will  account  for  between  11  and  16  percent 
of  the  population,  depending  upon  the  birth 
rate  in  the  United  States  over  the  next  three 
decades.  For  men  who  reach  age  65,  the  ex- 
pected number  of  remaining  years  of  life— 
13— has  risen  by  less  than  2  years  smce  1900; 
for  women  It  has  risen  by  4  years,  or  to  an 
expected  age  of  82  The  greater  Increase  in 
the  life  expectancy  of  women  increases  the 
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ratio  of  older  women  to  older  men :  It  la  al- 
ready 139  to  100  and  will  aoon  be  higher. 

Changes  in  mortality  rates  could  have 
significant  effects  upon  the  composition  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States.  Reduc- 
tion In  mortality,  currently  attributable  to 
major  cardiovascular-renal  disease  by  50  per- 
cent would  have  the  potential  of  increasing 
life  expectancy  by  over  3  years  for  p)er8onfl  65 
years  of  age.  II  major  advances  in  the  con- 
trol of  intrinsic  aging  influences  were 
achieved,  increases  in  life  expectancy  in  the 
later  years  of  up  to  25  years  would  be  pos- 
sible. 

Research  on  retirement  and  the  retired  has 
focused  attention  on  the  health  and  eco- 
nomic status  of  older  people.  Poor  health  is 
a  major  reason  for  retirement.  Of  every  10 
persons  age  65  or  over,  eight  have  at  least 
one  chronic  health  problem,  and  four  have 
some  ILmltatloD  on  activity  as  compared  to 
earlier  years. 

As  a  result  of  declining  health,  persons  age 
66  and  over  are  twice  as  likely  as  younger 
ones  to  be  physically  disabled  and  to  require 
hospitalization.  Once  hoepltallzed.  they  usu- 
ally remain  In  the  hospital  twice  as  long  as 
younger  persons.  The  cost  of  health  care  to 
older  persons,  consequently,  Is  over  twice 
the  costs  to  younger  persons. 

The  committee  Is  convinced  that  the  ex- 
isting programs  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  have  not  given  suflBclent  emphasis 
to  the  problem  of  aging  and  the  problems  of 
the  aged.  During  the  hearings  It  was  repeat- 
edly pointed  out  that  we  understand  very 
little  about  the  aging  process,  and  means  to 
slow  It  or  arrest  It.  It  has  teen  discovered 
that  the  averE4;e  lifespan  of  a  niunber  of 
strains  of  mice  can  be  slgnlflcantlyi^lncreased 
by  the  addition  of  one  of  a  number  of  rela- 
tively common  chemicals  called  antioxidants 
to  the  dally  diet.  In  some  cases  these  in- 
creases In  average  lifespan  have  been  as 
much  as  23  to  45  percent  and  It  may  be  that 
this  could  be  done  in  human  beings  as  well. 
We  seem  to  be  near  the  practical  limit  of 
our  ability  to  Increase  the  average  lifespan 
through  conventional  means.  The  average 
lifespan  has  ren?.alued  essentially  constant  at 
around  70  years  for  the  past  20  years.  It  Is 
now  time  therefore  to  seriously  consider  to 
try  Bind  slow  the  aging  process.  If  this  can  be 
accomplished,  the  result  will  be  slgnlflcant 
increases  in  the  years  of  useful  healthy  life. 

The  major  problem  of  the  aged  is  the 
maintenance  of  functional  capabilities,  both 
mental  and  physical,  to  the  maximum  extent 
so  as  to  make  life  worth  living  for  as  long  as 
possible.  An  Important  function  of  the  new 
Institute  will  be  to  actively  expand  current 
and  ftiture  research  leading  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  goal. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  Importance 
of  this  goal  is  such  that  an  Institute  should 
be  created  with  the  function  of  concentrat- 
ing Its  efforts  In  this  area,  rather  than  con- 
tinuing the  existing  situation  in  which  the 
problems  of  the  aged  are  required  to  com- 
pete within  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  with  other 
problems  covered  by  that  Institute. 


EGYPT  EXPELS  SOVIETS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  iMr.  Findleyi  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  a 
week  in  Cairo  as  guest  of  the  Egyptian 
Government  I  was  not  surprised  at 
Egypt's  decision  to  expel  Soviet  military 
advisers. 

Egypt  is  fiercely  independent  and  not 
about  to  return  to  the  role  it  occupied  for 
so  many  years  as  a  client  state.  Its  ac- 
ceptance of  Soviet  arms  aid  was  not  a 
sign  it  was  leaning  toward  communism. 


Although  presently  upset  with  U  8. 
Mideast  policy.  Egypt  retains  great 
friendship  for  the  American  people.  Too 
weak  to  regain  by  force  its  territory  now 
occupied  by  Israel,  it  is  adamant  in  its 
determination  someday,  somehow  to  re- 
gain this  land.  In  this  determination,  the 
entire  population,  young  and  old,  is  ab- 
solutely united. 

The  e.xpulslon  of  Soviet  military  per- 
sonnel should  not  be  interpreted  as  turn- 
ing away  from  this  objective  but  it  does 
open  the  possibility  for  improved  U.S. 
standing  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Arab  world. 

The  greatest  need  today  In  Egypt- 
Israeli  relations  is  for  moderation  in 
public  utterances.  Both  sides  should  quit 
shouting  at  each  other.  A  vocal  cease-fire 
is  essential. 

At  the  same  time  the  U.S.  Government 
could  help  by  restating  clearly  its  deter- 
mination to  support  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  Egypt  and  Jordan,  as  well  a.s 
Israel,  as  set  in  the  United  National  Re- 
.solution  242. 

In  Egypt.  I  had  private  discussions 
with  Foreign  Minister  Murad  Ghaleb, 
Agriculture  Minister  Mostafa  Al-Geball, 
and  El  Saved  Marei,  first  secretary  of  the 
Arab  Socialist  Umon  Central  Committee  ; 
and  other  foreign  ministry  ofQcials. 


EDUCATIONAL    TV 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
in.an  from  Minnesota  iMr.  Prenzel)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  exec- 
utive \1ce  president  of  the  T^\-in  City 
Area  Educational  Television  Corp.,  Dr. 
Jolm  C.  Schwarzwalder.  recently  ad- 
dressed a  memo  to  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion television  in  the  Mlnneapolis-St. 
Paul  metropolitan  area  of  Minnesota. 

This  blunt  and  powerful  memo  is  both 
a  .scathing  indictment  of  public  broad- 
castmg.  and  an  appeal  to  save  educa- 
tional TV  by  returning  control  to  local 
organizations. 

In  the  belief  that  it  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  I  am  submitting 
the  full  text  as  follows; 

Twin  CrrT  .^rea  Educational 

Television    Coep., 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  3, 1972. 
To:  The  educational  television  oommunlty 
FYom;  Dr  John  C.  Schwarzwalder 
Executive  Vice  President 

Twin     City     .\rea     Educational     Television 
Corporation 

1.  President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  two-year 
authorization  bill  for  Public  Broadcasting 
has  finally  ( it  is  to  be  hoped),  brought  home 
to  all  concerned  the  fact  that  a  partlctUar 
political  philosophy  cannot  be  shoved  down 
the  tiiroatfi  of  the  American  people,  even  if 
Pred  Friendly,  the  Ford  Foundation,  John 
Macy.  Hartford  Gunn  and  James  Day  are  de- 
termined to  do  so. 

2.  Put  bluntly,  to  the  extent  that  we  al- 
lowed Day,  Gunn,  Friendly,  et  al.,  to  use. 
without  protest,  our  stations  for  promulga- 
tion of  a  biased,  prejudiced  point  of  view — 
using  the  loaded  dice  of  such  programs  as 

Bank  and  the  Poor"  and  "Who  Invited 
Us?" — to  that  extent  aU  of  us  got  exactly 
what  we  deserved. 

3.  President  Nixon  has  made  It  crystal 
clear  that  als  administration  simply  will  not 
pwrmit  the  use  of  tax  funds  to  support  the 
presentation  of  an  overwhelmingly  one-sided 
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point  of  view  on  th*  public  problems  U  thi 
day.  In  this  the  President  is  oompietaly  rigbL 
What  he  has  done  by  vetoing  this  bill  wir 
yet  save  Educational  Broadcasting  from  Uli- 
lag  Itself  by  its  wild,  irreeponalble  plnnnj 
Into  unbalanced  programming  and  factwSi* 
questionable  documentariee  produced  br 
those  who  do  not  trouble  to  conceal  thetrdiZ 
trust  of  democratic  government.  Sven  tin 
wl«e  oounsel  of  St.  Paul  to  the  early  chUKtut 
to  "avoid  the  appearance  of  evU"  baa  bMs 
flouted.  In  effect  Day,  Gunn,  Macy  and  oom- 
pany  have  been  saying  to  the  Preeldent,  "Wt 
are  going  to  present  programs  which  do  not 
even  pretend  to  Impartiality  and  you,  Ifr 
Prealdent,  axe  going  to  have  to  like  it  or 
lump  It" — The  President  of  the  United  BUtn 
does  not  have  to  put  up  with  thU  son  of 
stupid  arrogance  and  be  did  not  do  so. 

4.  I  will  not  belabor  the  f»lnt  that  nuaj 
jwople  objected  to  the  pollclee  of  Gunn,  Utey 
and  Day  and  spoke  clearly  smd  frequently 
against  them.  Soone  seven  "Memos  to  tht 
Favored  Few"  deeerve  an  honored  place  Ui 
this  effort  aa  do  the  remonstrances  of  an  ETB 
Chairman  against  Gunn's  habit  of  allowing 
Jim  Day  to  dominate  PBS.  None  of  these  pro. 
tests  had  any  apparent  effect.  Like  the  lem- 
mings of  Lapland  moet  of  the  station  maU' 
agers  followed  their  leaders  and,  enthuai. 
astlcally,  are  about  to  plunge  over  the  cUlI. 

5.  If  such  a  plunge  affected  only  the  man. 
agers  and  so-called  leaders  of  PTV  I  should 
not  say  a  word  to  dissuade  them.  Indeed,  the 
suicide,  figurative  or  actual,  of  about  half  of 
those  now  In  executive  positions  In  thta 
movement  would,  in  my  view,  be  a  net  gain 
to  America  and  the  world.  However,  It  is  not 
simply  the  careers  of  a  nvunber  of  menUJly 
blind  men  (and  a  few  women)  which  is  at 
stake. 

6.  What  is  at  stake  is  the  whole  possibility 
of  educating  the  children  i  and.  to  a  leaser 
extent,  the  adults)  of  America  by  the  only 
means  which  can  transmit  education  of  the 
highest  possible  quality  to  the  largest  pos- 
sible audience  at  lowest  pxssslble  unit  coet. 
This  is  so  Important  that  we  simply  cannot 
allow  It  to  fail  through  the  stupidity  of  & 
number  of  our  PTV  executives  and  a  desirt 
for  power  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  cyn- 
IcaUy  manlpulateil  them. 

7.  Logically  this  means  we  must  do  the 
following  things  and  do  them  quickly: 

a.  Accept  the  generous  offer  of  Mr.  NUon 
to  approve  a  one-year  extension  of  the  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  Act  at  the  45  million  dollar 
level.  ( We  could  have  had  55  million  If  we 
had  been  a  little  more  Intelligent — or  le« 
dominated  by  Jim  Day  and  his  bosses— but 
that's  water  over  the  dam  now.) 

b.  Demand  (and  get)  the  immediate  resig- 
nations of  John  Macy  and  Hartford  Quan. 
They  have  led  not  merely  our  stations  but  an 
Important  segment  of  American  education 
Into  a  disaster  from  which  we  may  never  re- 
cover. Theirs  was  the  leadership  and  the 
failure  also  belongs  to  them.  They  must  go. 
It  should  be  added  that  if  we  are  ever  a^aln 
to  have  the  respect  of  either  major  party 
Macy  and  Gunn,  (who  permitted  the  pro- 
gramming which  brought  us  to  this  debacle), 
will  have  to  resign.  The  quicker  this  Is  done 
the  better  off  non-commercial  broadcaatlng 
in  this  country  wlU  be. 

c.  While  it  Is  not  possible  to  fire  people  like 
Pred  Friendly  and  Jim  Day,  since  they  wort 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, It  would  be  desirable  for  them  to  leare 
their  piosts  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  good 
of  the  rest  of  us. 

d.  After  the  old  crowd  of  failures  has  gone 
we  should  convene  with  those  members  of 
the  CPB  Board  who  feel  that,  in  conscience, 
they  can  continue  to  serve — there  will  prob- 
ably not  be  many  of  the  original  group  who 
feel  so.  With  them  we  shoxild  devise  a  system 
which  win  correct  our  prior  faults  and  nay 
give  the  Congress  sufficient  confidence  to  our 
essential  probity  so  that  Educational  TBle»l- 
slon  may  finally  be  given  the  fimds  It  n«edi 
In  order  to  fulfill  its  mission. 
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g  TW«  new  system  must  Include  at  least 

*:"'S^-celpt  of  a  minimum  of  67% 
rf^  federal  funds  appropriated; 

b  complete  station  control  of  PBS  and  the 
„_^~Bis  it  furnishes: 

'TihwJute  impartiality  In  the  handling  of 
Jlillc  affairs  programs.  A  station -appointed 
Slal  of  Review  to  ensure  this  Is  done: 
^Ta  prlorltv  to  be   given   to  educational 
pj^^raiM  over' so-called  public  affairs  docu- 

Toomplete  freedom  given  to  the  stations 
„  omit   material    which    would    be    locally 

"^f    Production   to    be    nation-wide    rather 
than  concentrated  In  a  relatively  few  locall- 

^'  cancellation  of  any  privileged  position 
men  to  NET  or  any  other  entity; 

h  Constant,  frank  and  sincere  liaison  with 
both  parties  in  the  Congress  and  with  the 
Administration  to  the  end  that  we  may  re- 
train the  confidence  we  have  lost; 

1  The  practice  of  economy  in  hiring  of 
duplicate  staffs,  renting  duplicate  long- line 
faculties  and  printing  redundant  publica- 
tions to  the  end  of  saving  money  for  the  use 
of  the  stations; 

]  Refrain  from  stupid  comments  and  ac- 
tions designed  to  insult  or  humUlate  elected 
officials. 

I  J^x)loglze  only  for  the  length  of  this  mes- 
sage—not for  us  "vehemence.  The  very  future 
of  American  Education  may  be  at  stake.  We 
must  get  rid  of  our  Incompetents.  We  must 
re-establish  the  prestige  we  enjoyed  only  a 
short  three  years  ago.  We  must  increase  pub- 
lic and  congressional  respect  for  Educational 
Television — not  for  ourselves,  but  for  the 
sake  of  millions  of  American  children. 

Getting  rid  of  those  who  have  brought  us 
to  this  pass — accepting  Mr.  Nixon's  generous 
offer  for  next  year  and  then  attempting  to 
build  on  it — running  our  own  organization 
instead  of  allowing  others  to  manipulate 
us— these  are  the  essential  things  we  must 
do  at  once  if  the  dream  for  which  so  many 
of  us  have  fouj^ht  for  so  long  is  not  to  perish. 


of  Columbia  shall  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  an  agreement  which  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  enter  Into. 


A  LICENSE  TO  STEAL 


POLICE  AND  FIRE  SALARY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington,  DC.  <Mr.  Faunt- 
«oyj  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
15580.  the  Police  and  Fire  Safety  Act  will 
shortly  come  before  this  body  for  con- 
sideration. At  that  time,  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  reimburse  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  overtime  compensation 
paid  to  ofiQcers  and  members  of  the  police 
and  fire  departments  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  services  in  connection  with 
aasemblages,  marches,  and  other  demon- 
strations in  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  relate  solely  to  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment. 

The  amendment  follows : 

Amendment   to   HM.    15580 

Page  18.  Insert  after  line  21  the  following: 

Sic.  118.  The  United  States  shall  reimburse 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  overtime  com- 
pensation paid  to  officers  and  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Fire 
Department  of  the  District  of  Coltunbla  for 
services  in  connection  with  assemblages, 
marches,  and  other  demonstrations  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  relate  solely  to 
tbe  Federal  Oovernment.  The  manner  and 
method  of  ascertaining  and  paying  the 
waount  needed  to  so  reimburse  the  District 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  <Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Renegotiation  Board  published 
a  proposed  new  regtilation  which  would 
double  the  amount  of  minimum  "efund 
that  it  would  seek  from  defense  con- 
tractors   who    receive    excess    profits. 
Stripped  to  its  essentials,  this  regulation 
is  a  license  to  steal  anj^hing  up  to  $80,- 
000  a  year  from  the  taxpayers  before  the 
Board  will  even  consider  asking  for  a 
refund.  The  Board  says  that  this  new 
profiteering  allowance  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  small  businessman — ^but  I  ask, 
who  Is  protecting  the  taxpayer,  includ- 
ing the  small  businessmen  who  pay  their 
taxes  and  do  not  get  any  defense  gravy? 
And  I  ask,  why  should  anybody  have  a 
license  to  steal?  Why  should -there  be 
any  kind  of  tolerance  limit  on  profiteer- 
ing? I  cannot  understand  wh>'  it  is  some- 
how all  right  to  gouge  the  taxpayers  for 
SI, 500  a  week,  but  a  little  uncricket  to 
gouge  them  for  $1,600  a  week.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  good  thief,  and  the 
Board  ought  not  to  be  saying  that  it  will 
be  unperturbed  by  small-scale  profiteer- 
ing— its  job  is  to  be  concerned  about  any 
and  all  profiteering,  and  any   and  all 
gouging  of  the  taxpayers. 

Sadly,  the  Renegotiation  Board  has 
over  the  years  issued  many  such  licenses 
to  steal,  and  with  each  new  one  it  has 
reduced  its  purview  and  effectiveness. 
And  each  year  we  pay  more  and  more 
tax  money  for  the  same  amount  of  de- 
fense, or  perhaps  even  less  defense.  Huge 
profits  have  been  made  by  contractors 
who  sell  nuts  and  bolts  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  the  Renegotiation  Board  has 
never  looked  askance  at  them,  because  it 
has  given  purveyors  of  commercial  ar- 
ticles, ordinary  items  of  all  kinds,  a  com- 
plete exemption.  They  tell  us  that  it  is 
all  right  to  gouge  the  taxpayers  on  com- 
mon items — but  do  not  gouge  us  on 
exotic  one-of-a-kind  items.  I  say,  what 
is  the  difference?  Excess  profits  taken 
from  selling  nails  are  the  same  thing  as 
excess  profits  taken  from  selling  air- 
planes. 

Now  we  see  the  level  of  tolerance  being 
doubled,  and  even  more  exemptions 
added.  The  watchdog  persists  in  pulling 
its  own  teeth,  and  is  turning  itself  into 
a  lap  dog.  I  say  that  the  honest  people  of 
this  country  need  a  friaid  for  a  change. 
The  ordinary  small  businessman  does 
not  sell  anything  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  he  has  a  right  to  be  pro- 
tected against  misuse  of  his  taxes  too. 
Nobody,  least  of  all  this  good  Nation, 
profits  if  defense  contractors  of  any  size 
are  allowed  to  sell  the  Qovenunent 
water  and  call  it  whisky,  or  sell  the  Gov- 
ernment kites  and  call  them  airplanes — 
and  it  is  the  job  of  the  Renegotiation 


Board  to  prevent  that.  We  ought  not  to 
be  in  a  contest  to  see  who  can  help  the 
profiteers  most,  but  who  can  stop  them 
from  preying  on  this  country  and  the 
honest  people  who  support  it.  The  Rene- 
gotiation Board  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
good — and  I  say  that  it  ought  to  be 
thinking  about  how  to  become  more  ef- 
fective, instead  of  concentrating  on  issu- 
ing Ucenses  to  steal.  The  Board  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  its  proposed  new 
rules — and  it  ought  to  revise  its  rules 
to  make  all  excess  profits  subject  to  re- 
fund, not  just  excess  profits  over  this  or 
that  amount,  and  it  ought  to  make  every 
contract  of  every  size  subject  to  rwie- 
gotiation,  within  the  limits  of  the  law. 
And  we  as  responsible  legislators  have  a 
duty  to  strengthen  the  law  the  Board 
operatee  under.  But  as  a  friend  of  the 
Board.  I  cannot  help  but  be  dismayed  at 
it*  action  to  cut  out  its  own  teeth. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  part  of  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  letter  of  protest 
I  have  sent  to  the  Renegotiation  Board : 

CONOBKBS  or  THE  UNnXD  STATTS. 

HotJSE  or  Rkpbesxntattves, 
Waahingtcm,  DC.  July  19.  1972 
Mr.  RiCHAao  T.  Burkess. 
Ch.atrman,  Renegotiation  Board, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  BtrRRESs:  Over  the  years,  I  have 
been  the  principal  defender  of  the  Rene- 
gotiation Board,  believing  it  to  be  a  practical 
and  effective  means  of  protecting  the  Oov- 
ernment agalnat  unscruptUous  defense  con- 
tractors and  to  protect  the  taxpayers  from 
bearing  the  costs  of  windfall  prc^ts  to  con- 
tractors. 

I  was  dismayed  to  note  in  the  Pederol 
Register  your  proposed  rule  changes,  which 
according  to  your  prees  releaae.  are  designed 
to     'protect"    small    bualneaemen. 

If  the  Board  adopU  the  proposed  rules. 
contractors  will  be  free  to  gouge  the  taxpay- 
ers at  the  rate  of  $1600  a  week  with  no  wwry 
at  all  about  being  asked  to  refund  such 
excess  profits.  That  amounts  to  $300  a  day, 
which  Is  no  Insignificant  amount  Excess 
profits  are  just  that — excess  profits,  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  clear  duty  of  the  Board 
to  discourage  all  .such  gouging,  whether  or 
not  It  exceeds  the  »8e.000  you  propoee  to 
allow.  In  effect,  the  mlnimtma  refund  rule 
is  a  license  to  steal;  you  are  telling  contrac- 
tors that  It  la  perfectly  all  right  with  you  if 
they  make  excess  profits  of  $80,000  or  so,  hut 
that  you  might  get  a  little  edgy  If  they  get 
more  greedy  than  that. 

I  don't  think  that  such  a  rule  protect*  the 
small  bualnasBman;  It  takes  a  pretty  good- 
sized  contract  to  allow  more  than  $80,000 
worth  of  excess  profita.  What  this  rtUe  does 
Is  permit  the  taxpayer  to  get  taken  twice 
aa  much  as  he  waa  before — and  the  average 
taxpayer  is  a  good  deal  smaller  In  reaovirces 
than  the  average  bualnesaman.  big  or  little 
I  believe  that  the  interests  of  small  busl- 
nesamMi  and  tAxpayen  are  the  sam*— they 
both  pay  taxes.  azMl  they  both  are  entitled 
to  protectton  against  avaricious  oontractora; 
neither  la  typically  a  defense  contractor. 
Sucti  protection  can't  be  ectended  if  the 
Renegotiation  Board  writes  UeenMe  to 
steal — exemptlona  of  commercial  artldea, 
exemptloQA  of  coxjstructlon  contract*,  or  ex- 
emptions of  anything  else.  I  think  you  otight 
to  consider  your  proposed  rule  and  make  any 
excess  profit  of  any  size  subject  to  renegotia- 
tion and  refvind. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

HXKBT  B.  OONZAUB, 

Member  of  Oongreu. 
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SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  IN  FEDERAL- 
LY AFFECTED  AREAS— THE 
CHANGES  IN  H.R.  15417.  THE 
LABOR-HEW  APPROPRIATIONS  ON 

•■IMPACT  FUNDS" 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  Mr.  Begich)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  House  passed  H.R.  15417.  the  fiscal 
year  1973  appropriations  for  Labor- 
HEW.  Amendments  which  I  fully  sup- 
ported raised  the  appropriations  in  that 
bill  m  several  .sections.  I  believe  these 
increases  are  necessary-  and  wise,  just 
as  I  have  always  felt  in  the  area  of  edu- 
cation. 

In  the  specific  case  of  Federal  "im- 
pact funds.  '  however,  the  appropriations 
increase  also  included  changes  in  the 
distribution  formula  which  concern  me. 
The  changes  reduce  the  level  of  pay- 
ment for  each  child  whose  parents  live 
on  and  work  on  Federal  property  (20 
U.3.C.  238ia)  ».  and  raise  payments  for 
children  whose  parents  either  work  on 
or  live  on  Federal  propcrt:-  20  US.C. 
238'b)>. 


This  causes  a  great  shift  in  the  distri- 
bution of  funds  under  this  provision,  de- 
pending on  the  t>-pe  of  impact  which  is 
greatest  in  each  State.  The  net  result 
IS  that,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  fund- 
ing under  this  section,  12  States  will  ac- 
tually receive  decreased  impact  funds 
in  fiscal  year  1973  if  the  new  formula 
is  included  In  the  final  bill.  The  total  loss, 
or  fund  shift  is  nearly  $7.5  million. 

I  am  inserting,  for  the  interest  of  all 
Members,  some  tabulations  prepared  by 
the  OfBce  of  Education,  and  released  to 
me  by  OMB.  These  tabulations  show  the 
effects  of  several  funding  levels,  and  the 
final  formula  change  and  increase.  The 
last  column  shows  net  gain  or  loss  under 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  as  com- 
pared to  the  bin  had  it  passed  without 
increase,  but  with  the  old  formula. 

There  are  two  key  policies  in  issue  in 
this  section.  The  first  Is  that  of  educa- 
tional funding  support  overall,  which  I 
believe  must  be  increased  and  supported. 
The  second  is  what  Federal  impact  funds 
should  support.  Under  the  old  formula, 
they  went  in  greater  proportion  to  the 
areas  where  parents  work  on  and  live  on 


Federal  property  because  this  is  whew 
the  Federal  impact  on  the  tax  base  wu 
greatest. 

Under  the  new  formula,  the  policy 
seems  to  be,  since  the  payments  are 
equal,  that  the  impact  is  as  great  where 
the  parents  only  work  on  or  live  on  Fed- 
eral property.  I  cannot  share  this  policy. 

The  Senate  action  on  this  provialon 
was  right  on  both  policies,  in  my  view. 
The  funding  level  for  impact  funds  waa 
increased,  yet  the  old  formula  which 
recognized  the  real  impact  of  the  FederU 
Government  on  the  tax  base  was  re- 
tained. 

The  conference  committee  will  have  to 
resolve  this  issue.  I  am  hopeful  that  my 
colleagues  will  consider  these  policle*, 
and  the  following  tabulations,  and  ad- 
vise the  conferees  of  their  feelings  on 
this  specific  matter.  I  should  point  out 
that  the  attached  chart  was  prepared  in 
my  oflQce  using  figures  supplied  by  the 
OfHce  of  Education.  The  final  column— 
5 — showing  gains  and  losses,  as  well  as 
the  footnotes  and  editorial  comments, 
were  added  in  my  own  preparation  of 
this  material. 
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Payments 
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under 

1973 

1972 

appropriation 

appropriation 

proposed 

Milh  old 

b»  admin- 

formula 

istration 

Estimated 

piyments 

under 

H.R,  15417, 

Estimated 

as  amended, 

payments 

with 

under 

increase 

HR.  15417 

but  with 

before 

new 
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formula 

(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(*) 


Gain  or 

loss  (or 

States 

under 

H.R.  15417 

9s  amended 

(difference 

between 

col.  3  and 

col.«) 

(5) 


Total »92.5«O,0O0  J415  000,000  %15,  495,  OOP  »35.  495, 000  - 

AlakMia  9  ^31,000  5.228,000  9,944,000  10.851,000 

AuSu    23.845,000  25,155  000  26,854,000  23.506.000 

Arawa' 12  155  000  12,531300  13,379,000  12.479.000 

Arta^is 3,073  000  2,112,000  3,282.000  3.367.000 

ciXnia 82  568.000  59,031.000  37  385.000  90.335.000 

CoK       13  059  000  7,741,000  13  680,000  14,598,000 

ConnJrtcut"     '  4  413  000  3.059,000  4  731.000  4,722,000 

De7ai«re       :::.:  2,106,000  2,419000  2.284,000  2.337,000 

'''ci'ilTrilia  4  081  000  567. 000  4. 175, 000  4, 705, 000 

Fto?to               ;:  IsilloM  15.493  300  19.187.000  20,441.000 

SSS' 17,008,000  '.1,569,000  17,856,000  19.29O.000 

SKa 10  811000  3.685.000  11.823.000  11.899,000 

iSr 3317  000  1.808,000  3,531,000  3,645,000 

S^ 15  022  000  8.183.000  15.935,000  16,417,000 

uSSia :";  3:836  000  1,564,000  ♦■023,000  4.220,000 

SSi     1853,000  364  000  1,892,000  HH' SSS 

tSnsis""  9  390  000  5,545.000  10,131,000  9,959,000 

KinScky  9;0340OO  7.202.000  9,683,000  10,128.000 

Lauisiana"  3  392,000  3  571,000  4.086.000  4.416,000 

fcSni      "  3206000  2,668.000  3.488,000  3,446,000 

E,,T.nd 28  382  000  10,756,000  29.375.000  32.463.000 

SSSisettj''    "  14998  000  7,582,000  16.001,000  16,437,000 

SS.             ■■  5  977  000  4,935,000  6,528,000  6,260,000 

IZmS^ :::    3544000  1.8S2.000  3,743.000  3939000 


J907, 000 
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^85,  000 

2,  750, 000 

918,  000 

-9.000 

+53.  000 
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1,434,000 
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482.  000 
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445,000 
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^3, 088.  000 

-1-436,  000 

-268,  000 

-(-196.000 
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H.R.  1541", 
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Misatsippi J3. 073,000  C.  682. 000  $3,282,000  $3,440,000 

Missouri. 9,434,000  4.131,000  9,881,000  10.193.000 

Montana       5,358,000  5.086.000  6,997,000  6.531,000 

Nebraska 6,255,000  6,032,000  6,781,000  6,528,000 

Nevada     3,533,000  2,525,000  3.778,000  3,918,000 

New  Hampshire...  2,405,000  1602.000  2,573,000  2,583,000 

New  Jersey 12,645  000  8.249.000  13,452.000  13.722,000 

New  Mexico  13,826,000  10,881.000  15.145.000  14,629.000 

New  York  18. 928  000  10, 374, 000  20, 061, 000  21. 092, 000 

North  Carolina   ..  14  797  000  14.962,000  15,915  000  16,525.000 

North  Dakota  5, 398  000  4, 941, 000  6, 013, 000  5  260, 000 

Ohio  11,165  000  4,295,000  11,550.000  12.503.000 

Oklahoma  11,975  000  7  512,000  12,546,000  13.382.000 

Oregon  4,265,000  2.660,000  4,503.000  4,753,000 

Pennsylvania 9,195.000  2,496,000  9.435,000  10,353,000 

Rhode  Island         .  4,493  000  4  181,000  4.861,000  4,897,000 

South  Carohna  9,314  000  7,458.000  9.889.000  10,395,000 

South  Dakota        .  5,716  000  4,577,000  6,279,000  5.612.000 

Tennessee  7,082,000  2,225,000  7,251.000  8.156,000 

Texas  32, 789  000  20, 850, 000  34, 463. 000  35, 540, 000 

Utah  7, 599  000  2. 028, 000  7, 989. 000  8, 626, 000 

Vermont- 145.000  65,000  149,000  158,000 

Virginia  37,369,000  26,007,000  38.890.000  42,556,000 

Washington  14,189.000  10,090,000  15,167,000  15,443.000 

West  Virginia        .  618.000  192.000  631.000  714,000 

Wisconsin            ..  2,413,000  1,218,000  2,523.000  2.731,000 

Wyoming  2.153,000  1.955.000  2,379,000  2.277,000 


-$158,000 
-312,000 
-466.000 
-253,000 
1-140,000 
+10,000 
4-270,000 
-516,000 

-1,031,000 
.^610, 000 
-753.000 
-953.000 
-736.000 
-250.000 
-911000 
-36.000 
-506.000 
-667,000 
-905,000 

-*-2.077,00« 

+721000 

+19,000 

+3.666,000 
+276,000 
+83,000 
+208,000 
-102,000 


CoJ»mn  1  -Estimated  paynwitsot  entitlements  under  sec.  3(3)  at  100  percent  for  some  districts 
and  90  percent  tor  otHars.  see.  5  at  100  percent,  sec.  3<b)  at  3  percent,  and  °ther  sections  (not 
jncludim  set  7)  at  lOO  parcenL  S«.  7,  disasters,  cannot  be  estimated  but  will  be  lunded  at  100 

^'i^mn  2  ^Estimated  payments  of  entillemenfs  under  sec  3(a)  including  former  sec  3(b)(1) 
Indian  cmiOren  at  100  percent  and  sac.  6  at  100  percent  Includes  amounts  for  sec.  3(b)  children 
at  Uniformed  Services  personnel  based  on  1971  daU  furnished  by  States,  oec.  7  cannot  be  estimated 

'"'column's.-This'column'shows  the  payments  estimated  uncer  the  $615,495,000  appropriations 


reported  out  of  committee  m  the  House.  Since  this  reported  bill  included  the  old  formula,  miny 
Statesactually  got  higher  payments  under  the  lower  total  amount 

Column  4.— This  column  snows  the  payments  under  H.R.  15417  as  amended  and  passed  wiwi 
$2C  000,000  increase  tut  also  with  the  altered  formula  for  distribution. 

Column  5."This  column  shows  the  difference,  State  by  SUte,  between  column  j  and  4.  I m 
amended  version  of  H.R,  15417  produced  a  wide  variety  of  gams  and  losses.  Although  it  is  not  t»- 
ulated,  it  can  be  seen  that  nearly  every  State  would  gam  if  the  increase  were  passed  but  wil»««i 
the  formula  change 


LACK  OP  DATA  HURTS  U.S. 
EXPORTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspim)  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  QAO  re- 
cently Issued  a  report  which  concluded 


that  the  Commerce  and  State  IDepart- 
ments  have  failed  to  provide  U.S.  ex- 
porters with  important  data  concerning 
overseas  markets.  This  lack  of  data  has 
greatly  contributed  to  the  United  States 
growing  balance-of-payments  deficits. 

The  GAO  report  concludes  that  analy- 
ses of  export  markets  done  by  U.S.  Em- 
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bassies  overseas  for  U.S.  businesses  have 
generally  failed  to: 

Identify  product  lines  and  market 
factors  affecting  U.S.  imports; 

Make  specific  suggestions  for  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  private  industries  that 
would  improve  the  U.S.  trade  position 
abroad; 


Provide  U.S.  industry  with  specific  and 
timely  information  "which  will  be  of  most 
r^siance  in  increasing  exports  ; 

I^ure  that  reports  are  disseminated 
Quickly  to  those  Government  agencies 
^ch  find  them  of  use. 

The  GAO  report  also  notes  that  small 
n  R  businesses  are  particularly  hurt  by 
Uie"lack  of  relevant  export  data  since 
they  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  extensive 
intelligence  gathering  abroad.  The  re- 


been  publicly  evident  for  a  little  over  a 
year  now,  dating  from  the  dismissal  In 
May  1971  of  All  Sabrl  and  some  of  his 
associates  with  long  experience  in  deal- 
ing closely  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Since 
that  time,  it  has  become  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  Egypt's  desires  for  unlimited 
access  to  the  Soviet  Union's  supplies  of 
military  hardware  were  not  receiving 
favorable  attention  in  the  Kremlin.  As 
laas  been  frequently  noted  by  witnesses 


retary -General  Waldheim  knows  so  well, 
the  success  of  the  Jarring  mission  Is  fun- 
damentally Important  both  for  the 
Middle  East  and  for  the  future  of  the 
United  Nations. 

ALTDINATIVKS    FOB     rflXKE 

It  is  difficult  to  delineate  the  alterna- 
tive courses  that  President  Sadat  is  con- 
sidering at  this  critical  juncture,  but  it 
is  apparent  that  he  intends  to  do  some- 
thing   about   the   present   no-war,   no- 


,  fliiiaonnp  eathering  abroM.    rne  re-     aas  ucrii  iicmuciiw,y  iiuv^v.  ^;,    ..- ^nu-i^    d,uuu.i,    wic    Hito^^iv   »»^..».,    — 

^^-  ai!n^ritlrizes  the  Government  for     before  the  Near  East  Subcommittee,  the     peace   situaUon.   President   Sadat   may 
port  aiso  <r"  _^T''~  „„i,,.„o  r.t  »^r«T^  on-     RoviPt  Union  has  shown  some  reluctance     hope  to  accomplish  one  of  several  things 


not  upgrading  its  analyses  of  export  po- 
tential in  underdeveloped  countries,  such 
as  Brazil,  where  the  opportunities  for 
exports  are  often  greatest. 
Said  the  GAO: 

We  found  that  regularly  scheduled  for- 
eum  service  commercial  reports  did  not  con- 
tsJn  information  on  the  underlying  reasons 
affecting  the  U.S.  share  of  foreign  country 
markets.  Oovemmen;  and  business  officials 
contacted  agreed  that  existing  reports  lacked 
much  of  the  detaU  and  analysis  necessary  to 
TIB.  exporters. 

We  conclude  that  It  Is  both  feasible  and 
deeliable  to  analyze  and  report  reasons  for 
the  loss  of  U.S.  market  shares  so  that  gov- 
eminent  and  Industry  can  consider  steps  to 
enhance  the  U,B.'8  poeltlon  in  given  market 
areas. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  a  lack  of  adequate  data  con- 
cerning export  opportunities  is  a  sig- 
nificant contributing  factor  to  the  United 
States  continuing  balance-of-payments 
problem.  It  is  clear  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  done  American  business  a  great 
disservice  by  faihng  to  provide  meaning- 
ful, accurate,  and  timely  data  concerning 
opportunities  for  export.  I  sincerely  hope 
and  expect  that  Immediate  steps  will  be 
taken  by  both  the  Commerce  and  State 
Departments  to  correct  this  situation. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  EXPULSION 
OP  SOVIET  ADVISERS  FROM 
EGYPT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana 'Mr.  Hamilton)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
missal of  several  thousand  Soviet  mili- 
tary advisers  by  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment represents  the  most  significant  de- 
velopment in  the  Middle  East  this  year, 
but  the  precise  meaning  and  potential 
results  of  this  action  are  not  likely  to 
surface  for  several  weeks.  My  hope  is 
that  this  event  will  prove  an  impetus  for 
further  negotiations  to  reach  pea«e  in 
the  Middle  East. 

This  move  could  change  the  Middle 
East  situation.  It  does  reduce  militarj' 
options  for  Egypt  in  some  ways,  perhaps 
encouraging  the  Egyptians  to  consider 
more  seriously  negotiations.  The  move 
also  could  lessen  the  possibility  of  big- 
power  confrontation  and  perhaps  reduce 
Israel's  claim  to  substantial  U.S.  military 
support.  In  addition,  the  removal  of  these 
advisers  represents  an  apparent  setback 
for  Moscow  in  the  Middle  East  and  pre- 
sents the  Soviet  Union  a  dilemma:  Eather 
the  Soviets  must  furnish  more  offensive 
arms  or  else  see  their  position  erode. 

SOVUT-EGTPTIAN    RELATION'S 

The  increasing  stresses  and  strcdns  in 
the  Egyptian-Soviet   relationship   have 


Soviet  Union  has  shown  some  reluctance 
to  give  offensive  weaponry  to  Cairo  and 
instead  has  preferred  to  concentrate  on 
Egypt's  defenses — in  its  view  so  necessary 
after  the  deep  penetration  raids  across 
the  Suez  Canal  by  the  Israelis  in  the  late 
sixties  and  early  1970. 

The  last  year  and  a  half  have  been 
very   frustrating   months  for   President 
Sadat  and  his  dilemmas  continue  unre- 
solved. Some  of  his  speeches  and  tactics 
have  tended  to  increase  the  immediate 
pressures  on  his  position  and  that  of  his 
country.  And  many  Egyptians  have  been 
urging  Sadat  for  some  time  to  reduce 
Eg>'pt's  dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
From  his  perception,  he  feels  that  he 
made  a  ver>-  important  step  toward  some 
accommodation  with  Israel  which  was 
never   adequately    appreciated.    In    an- 
nouncing in  early  1971  that  he  was  will- 
ing  to   sign   a   peace    agreement   with 
Israel,   provided   Israel   withdraw   from 
Egyptian  territory,  he  thought  that  he 
had  set  in  motion  a  series  of  indirect  ne- 
gotiations through  Dr.  Jarring,  the  U.N. 
mediator,    but    nothing    happened.    He 
blamed  the  Israelis  for  wanting  to  keep 
territory,  the  United  States  for  not  pres- 
suring Israel  to  make  greater  concessions 
in  light  of  his  move  and  the  Soviet  Union 
for  not  backing  up  his  diplomatic  offen- 
sive with  enough  military  bite  so  that 
his    threat   of    a   war   alternative    was 
credible. 

PUEBXNT    SITTTATIOM 

And  so  now  many  of  the  Soviet  advis- 
ers in  Eg3rpt  are  leaving.  The  Immediate 
context  of  this  event  is  Interesting.  Rrst. 
at  a  time  when  Sadat  has  been  asking 
all  Arabs  to  joui  ranks,  Yemen,  and  per- 
haps the  Sudan  in  the  next  few  weeks, 
are  establishing  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States,  partially  because 
immediate  domestic  economic  concerns 
outweigh  the  utility  of  any  united  front 
now  for  a  war  they  know  the  Arabs  will 
lose  and  a  war  they  believe  will  not  occur, 
for  some  time  at  any  rate. 

Second,  Secretary  of  State  Rogers, 
perhaps  on  the  basis  of  discussions  in 
Moscow  in  May,  recently,  both  in  Ku- 
wait and  in  Rome,  stressed  the  theme 
that  if  the  United  States  and  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China,  the  United  States, 
and  Russia,  and  India  and  Pakistan  can 
sit  down  and  discuss  their  differences, 
Egypt  and  Israel  can  do  the  same.  The 
Russians  could  likely  be  saying  the  same 
to  the  Egyptians. 

A  third  factor  in  the  present  situation 
is  the  presence  of  UJN.  Secretary-Gen- 
eral Kurt  Waldheim  in  Moscow  and  the 
announcement  that  Dr.  Jarring  will  be  in 
New  York  for  2  weeks  to  resume  his  indi- 
rect talks  with  the  parties  to  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict.  It  is  probable  that  Wald- 
heim Is  spending  much  of  his  time  in 
Moscow  on  the  Middle  East  issue.  As  Sec- 


hoije  to  accomplish  one  of  several  things 
by  this  move. 

First,  he  may  hope  to  bring  enough 
pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  get  the 
equipment  he  desires,  but  it  remains  \m- 
likely  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  comply 
if  It  lias  not  to  date 

Second,  he  may  be  telling  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  a  "plague 
on  both  your  houses,"  and  now  consider 
himself  a  free  man  to  act  as  he  wishes 
with  little  attentic«i  to  either  super- 
power. If  boxed  in  a  comer,  it  is  hoped 
he  will  choose  to  CMne  out  through  ne- 
gotiations rather  than  war. 

Third,  he  may  hope  to  increase  his 
leverage  in  any  negotiations  by  removing 
some  of  the  reasons  for  Israel  not  being 
willing  to  withdraw  from  the  canal; 
namely.  Soviet  military  presence. 

Fourth,  Sadat  may  have  made  this 
move  to  gain  more  time  for  his  diplo- 
macy and  silence  some  of  his  sharpest 
domestic  critics  who  fret  over  the  pcv- 
sition  the  Soviet  Uruon  maintains  in 
Eg3T3t.  For  many  Egyptians,  the  saddest 
aspect  of  the  Arab-IsraeU  conflict  and 
the  present  stalemate  is  that  Egypt  may 
be  coming  close  to  mortgaging  that  in- 
dependence for  which  it  fought  so  hard. 
In  the  last  year  or  so,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  not 
been  able  to  provide  any  signiflcant 
impetus  toward  peace.  If  the  present  sit- 
uation does  not  change,  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  President  Sadat  to  be- 
come a  prophet  of  doom  and  perhaps  to 
see  strife  and  violence  replace  the  un- 
easy cease-flre  in  the  Middle  Eiast. 


BOMBING  THE  DIKES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  tMrs.  Abztto) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  face 
of  numerous  and  well-documented  re- 
ports by  foreign  journalists  in  North 
Vietnam,  the  Defense  Department  has 
twice  changed  Its  story  on  the  question 
of  whether  our  planes  are  bombing  the 
dikes  in  North  Vietnam.  Originally,  they 
insisted  that  we  were  not  bombing  the 
dikes  at  all.  After  the  initial  first-hand 
reports  were  made,  they  stated  that  the 
dikes  were  not  targeted,  but  might  oc- 
casionally be  hit  by  stray  bombs  aimed 
at  military  targets.  Alter  fiulher  reports 
which  indicated  deliberate  attacks  on  a 
number  o£  dikes,  the  Drfenae  Depart- 
ment has  taken  tJbe  position  that  the 
dikes  are  attacked  only  when  military 
equipment  is  stored  on  top  of  them. 

The  Swedish  ambassador  to  North 
Vietnam.  Jean-Chrlstophe  Oberg,  called 
our  bombing  of  the  dikes  "methodical." 
and  added  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  they 
are  deliberate  suid  precise.  Jean  Thorval, 
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a  French  reporter  in  North  Vietnam  who 
observed  an  actual  dike  bombing  on  July 
11,  together  with  a  number  of  other 
journalists  who  were  also  present,  agreed 
that  the  attack  which  they  witnessed 
was  clearly  directed  against  the  dike  sys- 
tem Mr.  Thoraval  haa  also  filed  dis- 
patches to  the  effect  that  numerous  other 
bombed  dikes  have  been  seen  by  him. 
though  he  was  not  present  when  they 
were  bombed. 

The  bankruptcy  of  our  Vietnam  policy 
and  the  need  to  withdraw  all  of  our 
forces  and  materiel  are  clear  to  most  of 
the  American  people  as  well  as  to  our 
military  leaders  in  the  Pentagon.  By  en- 
gaging in  a  policy  which  is  certain  to 
cause  thousands  of  civilian  deatlis 
through  drowning  and  starvation,  we  are 
only  compounding  the  shame  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Indochina,  and  spitefully 
seeking  to  deny  to  the  people  of  Vietnam 
the  right  to  live  in  peace  if  they  do  not 
want  to  live  m  the  democratic  peace 
which  we  claim  to  seek  for  them.  As  New 
York  Times  correspondent  Anthony 
Lewis  wrote  recently : 

No  one  should  be  in  doubt  about  what  sys- 
tematic destruction  of  'he  dikes  at  this  time 
might  mean  It  would  bring  Into  play.  Justl- 
flably  tor  once,  that  much-abused  word 
genocide. 

We  in  Congress  must  exercise  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  American  people  and 
indeed  to  all  humanity.  We  must  act  to 
stop  or  forestall  any  bombing  of  the 
dikes  by  our  military  forces,  to  bring 
about  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  all  of 
our  troops  and  equipment  from  Indo- 
china, contingent  solely  upon  an  agree- 
ment for  the  release  of  our  prisoners  of 
war,  and  to  cut  off  all  military  aid  to  the 
puppet  government  of  President  Thieu. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  several  relevant  news  arti- 
cles: 

(Prom   the   New  York  Times,   July    1.   19721 

ViaiToa  Describes   North   Vietnamese   Dike 

AS  Badlv  Damaged 

(By  Jean  Thoraval) 

Hanoi,  North  Vietnam  June  30 — The  dike 
at  Phuly,  a  town  about  40  miles  from  Hanoi, 
has  been  seriously  damaged. 

I  was  one  of  a  group  of  foreign  and  North 
Vietnamese  Joumallats  who.  In  a  convoy  led 
by  Phan  My,  Deputy  Minister  of  Water  Con- 
servation, visited  Phuly  this  morning  and  saw 
the  damaged  dike.  According  to  the  minister 
the  dike  was  attacked  three  times  this 
month  by  American  planes. 

We  approached  the  town  before  dawn, 
headlights  out.  When  we  were  about  10  miles 
from  our  destination,  exploding  anti-aircraft 
shells  sent  flashes  into  the  dark  sky  at  the 
nearby  city  of  Nahmldlnh.  Seconds  later  there 
were  bright  bursts  on  the  horizon.  The  attack 
lasted  about  15  minutes  shortly  before  day- 
break. 

Entering  Phuly.  which  normally  has  a 
population  of  20.000,  we  crossed  a  bridge  that 
had  been  bombed  and  rebuilt  twice  Bomb 
craters,  some  of  them  Immense,  were  on  both 
sides  of  the  road.  Telegraph  poles  were  bent 
in  two. 

Then  we  came  to  the  dike,  with  its  system 
of  sluice  gates  designed  to  hold  back  the 
muddy  waters  of  the  Songday,  tributary  of 
the  Red  Blver.  and  prevent  them  from  flood- 
ing the   10  districts  of  Namha  Province 

Here  and  there  we  saw  craters  that  women 
were  patiently  flUlng  by  hand.  Houses  near 
the  dike  had  been  blown  up  by  the  bombs, 
wbUa   others    were    without    roofs.    An    old 


bunker  dating  from  the  French  fighting  in 
Indochina  had   been   pierced. 

SLUICES    INOPIRATIVE 

The  system  of  sluice  gates  no  longer 
worked,  for  the  six  doors  could  not  move  up 
or  down.  The  relnforc<?d-concrete  pillars  had 
been  destroyed  or  cracked.  A&  for  the  dike 
Itself,  apart  from  craters  In  it.  It  was  full 
of  cracks,  some  of  them  about  a  foot  wide. 

Mr.  My  said  that  the  Americans  attacked 
the  dike  three  times  during  June.  On  June  2, 
he  said,  fighter-bombers  paralyzed  Sluice 
Oate  No.  3  and  10  days  later  attacked  No.  1. 
Then,  on  June  21,  he  added,  the  entire  system 
A'as  attacked. 

Trees  all  around  had  been  felled  or  dam- 
aged. I  saw  one  crater  big  enough  to  accom- 
modate two  trucks. 

When  we  returned  to  Hanoi  we  were 
greeted  by  the  sound  of  the  second  air-raid 
pre-alert  in  the  capital  since  dawn. 

n.S.  Retterates  Denial 

Washington.  June  30.— A  Pentagon  spokes- 
man said  today  in  response  to  questions 
about  the  reported  bombing  of  the  Phuly 
dike  that  the  Defense  Department  'will 
stand  on  the  statements  that  we  have  made 
m  the  past  and  that  were  made  yesterday 
by  the  President." 

In  his  news  conference  last  night  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said  that  orders  not  to  hit  the 
dikes  of  North  Vietnam  were  still  in  force 
and  that  reports  of  strikes  were  inaccurate. 

The  Afence  Prance-Presse  dispatch  from 
Hanoi  quoted  a  North  Vietnamese  official  as 
having  said  that  American  planes  last 
bombed  the  Phuly  dike  on  June  21,  but  ap- 
parently newsmen  did  not  visit  the  site  until 
today.  The  dispatch  gave  no  indication 
whether  anything  else  In  the  area  might 
have  been  an  Intended  target. 

Ronald  L.  Zlegler,  the  President's  press 
secretary,  reiterated  the  President's  state- 
ment this  morning,  saj-ing  it  was  based  on 
good   information. 

Mr.  Zlegler  was  questioned  about  state- 
ments by  diplomats  In  Hanoi  that  they  had 
witnessed  bombing  of  dikes.  Asked  if  his 
remarks  would  leave  open  the  posslbUlty  of 
accidental  bombing,  he  replied:  "I  do  not 
mean  to  leave  anything  open." 

The  Pentagon  spokesman  repeated  the 
department's  position  that  the  dike  system 
was  not  "targeted"  In  the  bombing  cam- 
paign, adding,  "That  doesn't  mean  that 
some  of  them  don't  get  hit  by  stray 
weaponry." 

French  Newsman  and  United  States  Diftek 
ON  Bombing  or  Dikes 
(By  Seymour  M.  Hersh) 

Washington.  July  12.— The  Defense  De- 
partment and  a  French  correspondent  In 
North  Vietnam  were  In  sharp  dispute  today 
over  whether  United  States  planes  deliber- 
ately bombed  dikes  yesterday  near  a  vUlage 
37  miles  southeast  of  Hanoi. 

A  dispatch  filed  yesterday  by  Jean  Thora- 
val. a  Hanoi-based  correspondent  for  Agence 
Prance-Presse,  said  that  about  a  dozen 
United  States  Jets  staged  an  early -mMUlng 
attack  on  a  dike  system  outside  the  vUlage  of 
Namsach,  in  the  fertUe  and  heavily  popu- 
lated Red  River  Delta  area. 

Mr.  Thoraval  reported  that  he  and  other 
foreign  Journalists  had  been  taken  to  Nam- 
sach to  inspect  bomb  damage  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  said  American  planes  had  pre- 
viously Inflicted.  The  attack  began,  he  said. 
soon  after  the  party  arrived. 

"The  Jets  went  into  a  dive  and  released 
several  bombs  and  rockets  against  the  dikes 
on  which  we  were  standing,"  Mr.  Thorayal 
wrote. 

DENnCS  BOMBING  OP  DIKES 

Daniel  Z.  Heokln,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  confirmed  that 
United  States  Navy  planes  repeatedly  bombed 


the  Namsach  area  yesterday  morning.  Bat 
Mr.  Henkln.  In  a  statement  supplied  to  1^ 
New  York  Times,  denied  that  any  dikes  la  \^ 
area  had  been  assigned  as  specific  targets.  Hi 
said  that  the  aircraft  were  attacking  thni 
nearby  military  targets — a  Burface-to-«tr 
missile  site,  a  dispersed  oil  and  petrotoum 
area  and  an  above-ground  fuel  pipeline. 

Although  the  Agence  France-Preaae  du- 
patch  was  received  yesterday.  The  New  Toft 
Times  delajred  publication  while  seeking  f^. 
ther  clarification  from  the  agency  and  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Today  Agtaoe 
Prance-Press  was  unable  to  clarify  question* 
raised  by  the  original  dispatch. 

A   lO-MINt'TI  RAID 

In  his  dispatch.  Mr.  Thoraval  said  tint 
"only  two  or  three  SAM  missiles  were  fired 
at  the  attackers.  "  He  and  his  fellow  Journal- 
ists.  he  wrote,  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
attack  was  clearly  against  the  dike  sysum 
and  that  "the  pilots  dropped  their  bombs  at 
random"  during  the  10-mlnute  raid. 

Among  the  questions  left  unanswered  by 
the  dispatch  were  whether  the  attack  dam- 
aged any  of  the  dikes  in  the  neighborhood, 
how  far  from  the  spectators  the  bombs  fell, 
the  locations  of  the  antiaircraft  emplace- 
ments from  which  miasUes  were  fired  at  tbs 
attacking  planes,  and  how  the  newsmen 
could  know  that  the  Jets  were  aiming  at  the 
dikes  and  not  at  the  missile  sites. 

Mr.  Henkln  said  that  his  office  had  made 
an  extended  effort  to  obtain  details  of  the 
bombing  mission.  "Normally,  I  do  not  discuss 
special  military  targets."  he  said. 

"The  pilots  on  top  can  see  25  to  30  mlies, 
and  he's  got  orientation,"  he  said.  'He  knows 
what  he's  going  after." 

Speaking  of  ?lr.  Thoraval,  Mr.  Henkm  said: 
"You  can  be  sure  nobody  told  him  that  there 
was  a  pipeline  or  a  SAM  site  there. ' 

Mr.  Henkin  also  suggested  that  the  random 
bombing  mentioned  by  the  Prencn  Journalist 
might  have  been  an  attempt  by  the  pilots  lo 
destroy  the  oil  pipeline. 

ALWAYS    A    POSSIBILITT 

Asked  specifically  whether  any  dikes  had 
been  attacked — inadvertently  or  otherwise— 
In  conjunction  with  the  bombing  raids  on 
the  three  military  targets,  Mr.  Henkln  said: 
"We  have  stated  that  there  Is  alvwiys  a  pos- 
sibilltv  that  dikes  may  be  hit." 

He  added  that  he  had  not  seen  any  after- 
action photographs  of  the  targets  at  Nam- 
sach. 

Mr.  Thoraval's  dispatch  yesterday  was  the 
third  within  three  weeks  on  bomb  damage  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  dike  system.  On  June 
24  he  wrote  that  he  had  visited  bombed-out 
dike  sections  near  the  city  of  Namdlnh,  and 
on  Jime  30  he  filed  a  similar  account  of  dike 
damage  ground  Phuly,  Both  are  south  of 
Hanoi. 

SimUar  reports  were  made  by  Jean-Chrls- 
tophe  Oberg,  Sweden's  Ambassador  to  North 
Vietnam,  during  his  home  leave  last  month. 

In  addition,  North  Vietnam's  official  press 
agencies  and  radio  services  have  repeatedly 
described  alleged  United  States  bombing  at- 
tacks on  the  dike  system.  On  June  30.  for 
example.  The  Phan  My,  North  Vietnam's  Dep- 
uty Minister  of  Hydraulics,  was  quoted  m 
official  newspapers  as  sa>'lng  20  bombmg  at- 
tacks were  made  on  dikes  during  the  month. 
More  than  40  specific  allegations  were  made 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  In  April  and  May 

CONCEIIN    IS    EXPRESSED 

In  Interviews  today,  officials  In  both  the 
State  Department  and  White  House  expreseed 
concern  over  the  bombing  reports.  "Wete 
taking  a  pasting  on  this  thing,"  one  said. 

Another  official  said:  "We're  taking  a  beat- 
ing around  the  world.  It's  depressing,' 
another  official  said,  'but  we  know  we're  do- 
ing all  we  can  and  we're  going  to  just  ride  It 
out." 

In  what  seemed  to  be  an  attempt  to  coun- 
ter the  adverse  publicity,  SUte  Department 
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^lals  recently  dtsUlbuted  copies  of  a  Hanoi 
■ffjlner  article  in  which  the  citizens  were 
^^"to  fake  part  In  dike  repair  and  re- 
^ig  operations.  They  explalnwl  that 
^h  work^  needed  to  repair  portions  of 
S^U^  thlTwere  damaged  or  destroyed  by 
SS  ism  floods,  described  them  as  the  worst 
in  more  than  25  years. 

■^re  18  not  much  time  before  the  torren- 
tJ^lny  season,"  the  article  said.  That  sea - 
J«  is  expected  to  reach  Its  peak  sometime 
^en  July  and  late  September. 

a  interviews  at  the  Pentagon,  a  number  of 
hl«h-ranklng  mUltary  officers  heatedly  reas- 
^d  that  dikes  were  not  targets  of  Air 
SScTor  Navy  attacks.  "If  we  wanted  to  go 
5w  them,  we'd  go  after  them."   an  officer 

""Asenlor  Navy  pilot  who  recently  returned 
'rom  duty  with  the  Seventh  Fleet  said  that 
"It  has  been  emphasized  and  reemphaslzed  to 
tie  pilots  that  dikes  are  not  authorized  tar- 

^DetaUs  on  the  current  rules  of  engage- 
ment are  highly  classified,  but  military 
^rces  agreed  that  Navy  and  Air  Force  pilots 
could  legitimately  attack— as  so-called  tar- 
seta  of  opportunity— enemy  mlssUe  sites  or 
antiaircraft  batteries  on  top  of  dikes 

Similarly,  pilots  are  apparently  authorized, 
without  obtaming  clearance,  to  attack  sup- 
ply convoys  or  equipment  stockpiles  on  roads 
on  top  of  dikes. 

••A  military  target  Is  targeted  and  If  It  hap- 
pens to  be  near  a  dike."  a  military  source  said. 
■'then  It  gets  hit." 

One  high-ranking  officer  who  has  access  to 
much  of  the  daUy  bombing  information  said; 
"Olven  the  number  of  Irrigation  systems  up 
there  and  given  all  the  ordnance  being 
drc^jied.  there's  always  the  posslbUlty  of  an 
accident." 

TncT  or  Comments  bt  the  Swedish  Am- 
bassador TO  North  Vietnam.  Jean-Chris- 
TOPHE  Oberg 


grxwriNESs     reports     bt     westerners     or 

BOMBING    OF     DIKES    IN     NORTH    VnrTNAM    BY 

VM.  MmrrARY 

"What  frightened  the  Swedish  Ambassador 
to  Hanoi.  Jean-Chrlstophe  Oberg,  more  than 
anything  else,  was  the  methodical  bombing 
and  rocket  attacks  against  dams,  dikes  and 
locks.  A  whole  series  of  attacks,  in  one  region 
after  another,  show  clearly  that  the  United 
States  Is  trying  to  cause  a  flood  catastrophe 
with  everything  that  wlU  mean  In  mass 
deaths,  and  famine  with  more  mass  death. 
He  has  seen  dam  constructions  which  have 
been  bombed  with  precision,  with  smart 
bombs.  This  gives  him  the  impression  that 
American  pilots  who  now  have  a  much 
greater  posslbUlty  of  hitting  targets,  and  di- 
rect destruction  against  them,  do  not  make 
mistakes. 

"Jean-Chrlstophe  Ot)erg  says  he  has  no 
doubt  whatsoever  that  theee  attacks  are  de- 
Uberate  and  precise.  The  attacks  on  the 
dams,  the  bombings  which  cotUd  cause  a 
water  catastrophe  In  a  few  weeks'  time  when 
the  river  rises,  for  him  are  the  climax — the 
lUtlmate  atrocity." — Dagens  Nyhettr,  June 
29    1972 

•'Practically  all  Industry  In  North  Vietnam 
has  been  destroyed.  But  the  greater  danger 
just  now  is  the  bombing  of  dams  and  locks. 
If  there  are  further  attacks,  there  may  be 
an  enormous  catastrophe,  with  vlUages  sub- 
merged, and  famine.  The  Intention  seems  to 
be  to  weaken  North  Vietnam  economically 
for  a  long  period  to  come  and  to  transform 
It  Into  a  second  or  third  class  nation  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  Is  a  typical  poUcy  of  an- 
nlhUatlon.  The  bigger  the  defeats  of  the 
UB.  and  Saigon  troops  In  the  South,  the 
more  bombing  In  the  Nc^b. 

"Now.  the  dams  and  dlkea  are  the  greatest 
worry  for  the  Vietnamese.  The  Red  River  has 
already  started  to  rise;  It  reachee  Its  highest 
level  In  July  and  August.  If  the  river  rlsea 


aa  high  aa  laat  year,  there  may  be  an  enor- 
mous catastrophe. 

■Everyone,  even  diplomats,  must  react  as 
human  beings,  particularly  those  of  us  who 
have  the  advantage  of  being  on  the  spot. 
Diplomat  or  not,  I  have  no  intention  of  wit- 
nessing passively  what  la  happening.  I  am 
free  to  do  this  because  we  have  a  govern- 
ment which  calls  things  by  their  correct 
names."— The  Swedish  Ambaaaador,  quoted 
in  Aftonbladet,  June  28.  1972. 

"I  am  not  the  only  one  to  have  seen  ii^ 
The  Americana  are  now  beginning  to  apeak  of 
the    InablUty   of  the   North   Vietnamese   to 
maintain  their  system  of  dikes.  For  some- 
one who  has  seen  the  work  carried  out  by  the 
North   Vietnamese    contlnuaUy   to    Unprove 
and  reinforce  the  dikes,  this  looks  lae  an  at- 
tempt to  provide  an  aUbl  for  what  may  hap- 
pen If  the  dikes  break,  and  If  the  bombings 
^ntinue  at  the  same  level.  If  a  catastrophe 
occurs  in  a  few  months,  at  the  time  of  the 
monsoon,  we  shall  know  who  is  responsible. 
But  this  must  not  be  aUowed  to  happen.  TTie 
lives  of  mUllons  of  people  are  In  Jeopardy, 
and  an  unprecedented  famine  could  occur 
in  the  north.  This  Is  perhaps  what  the  Amer- 
icans want  when  they  talk  of  bombing  North 
Vietnam  back  into  the  atone  age.'  —Ambassa- 
dor Oberg  addressing  a  conference  In  Sweden. 

DIKES    IN    HANOI    AREA    REPRESENT   2,000- YEAR 

EfTORT  TO  Tame  Rivtrs 
( By  Seymour  M.  Hersh  ) 
Washington.  July  13 —For  more  than 
2  000  vears  the  peasants  of  northern  Vietnam 
have  been  locked  in  unending  battle  against 
nature,  trying  to  stem  and  control  the  an- 
nual high  waters  of  the  Red  River  with  an  in- 
tricate system  of  dikes. 

The  river,  spawned  In  the  mountains  of 
Yunnan  Province  In  southern  China  and  fed 
bv  monsoon  rains,  races  through  narrow 
gorges  m  Its  annual  summer  drive  to  spill 
along  the  vast  and  fertile  plains  of  the  Red 
River  Delta,  where  more  than  15  mlUKm  Vlei- 
luimeee  live  and  farm. 

The  terram  along  the  300-mlle  route  from 
China  to  the  rich  farmlands  can  most  sim- 
ply be  described  as  a  huge  drainboard.  tilt- 
ed down  from  northwest  to  southeast. 

To  meet  the  crest  of  the  Red  River  and  its 
tributaries,  which  usually  peak  between  July 
and  late  September,  Vietnamese  societies  hare 
constructed  about  2.500  mUea  of  earthen 
dUces  with  sluice-gates  and  dams.  It  is  this 
system  that  the  Hanoi  Qovernment  charges 
Is  under  United  States  aerial  attack 


mentioned   in    llTH   CENTURT 

The  first  written  mention  of  the  elaborate 
system  is  In  Chinese  chronicles  of  the  early 
nth  century.  Some  Vletnameee  scholars  also 
have  found  archeologlcal  evidence  of  dikes 
as  far  back  as  the  second  centtiry. 

The  dikes  have  been  expanded  In  length 
perhaps  50  per  cent  in  the  last  20  years  and 
have  also  grown  In  width  and  height,  vastly 
compUcatlng  the  problems  of  matotenance 
and  control.  The  growth  Is  constant  because 
the  Red  River  carries  along  mUllons  of  tons 
of  sUt  that  are  deposited  in  the  river  bed. 

In  other  areas,  particularly  in  the  rlce- 
growlng  regions  near  Hanoi,  the  river  flows 
on  Its  own  progreeslvely  rising  mud  bed 
that  is  often  five  or  sU  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  fields.  A  slmUar  situation  exists  in 
areas  along  the  YeUow  River  In  China. 

Working  on  the  dlkea  and  repairing  them 
is  a  constant  preoccupation  of  the  Nca^h 
Vietnamese.  During  a  visit  by  this  correspond- 
ent to  Hanoi  m  mid-March,  hundreds  of 
workers— often  led  by  mlUtary  men— seemed 
to  be  constantly  hauling  earth  to  reinforce 
the  vast  system  near  Hanoi.  „  „  _v. 

At  that  point,  aa  In  many  parU  of  North 
Vietnam,  there  were  actuaUy  two  separate 
networks  of  dikes  roughly  a  quarter  of  a 
mUe  apart.  The  purpoae  obviously  was  to 
provide  a  back-up  aystem.  ^  ,  ^» 

The  preeaure  on  the  dlkea  at  the  height 


of  the  flood  season  is  immense.  Specific  data 
on  the  flow  of  the  Red  River  near  Hanoi  was 
impossible  to  obtain,  but  last  month  Le 
Monde,  the  Paris  newspaper,  published  a 
dispatch  predicting  that  the  fiow  of  the  Black 
rtlv-er,  a  main  tributary,  would  reach32.500 
cubic  meters  a  second  at  Sontay,  about  25 
milee  northweat  of  Hanoi  (a  cubic  meter  is 
about  35  cubic  feet) .  The  dispatch  aUo  noted 
that  the  peak  flow  of  the  Seine  m  I^ls  dur- 
ing the  a^  there  In  1910  was  2,500  cubic 
meters  a  second.  .w„.  .r. 

In  addition  to  the  river  system  there  are 
a  number  of  sea  dlkea  to  prevent  the  seepage 
of  brackish  water  from  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
rntTcrS-growlng  areas.  North  Vietnam  also 
hl^  changed  that  these  sea  dlkea  have  been 
bombed  by  United  States  aircraft. 

FLOOD    LAST    TEAR    RECALLED 

Manv  experts  believe  that  the  river  dikes 
system"  northwest  of  Hanoi  Is  highly  vulner- 
able to  bombing  attacks.  Last  year  flood 
wa«,r8  broke  through  a  30-mUe  section  o 
the  dikes  in  the  delta  and  destroyed  much  lI 
ih»  i»7i  autumn  rice  crop. 

The  fleeing,  which  forced  North  Vietnam 
to  Wort  fo<^  from  the  Soviet  Uiilon^"d 
ChinTwas  described  as  the  worst  since  1944^ 
in  that  year  the  dikes  along  the  Red  River 
were TreLhed  in  25  areas  and  thousands  of 
acres  of  rice  were  destroyed.  ,„.„«, 

The  repeated  North  Vietnamese  charges 
of  bombiig  of  daes  have  been  buttre«ed  In 
recent  weeks  by  a  number  °l^^'^'^  ^^^^^^ 
from  Hanoi  filed  by  Jean  J^^l'^'J^^-^^'^l^. 
dent  correspondent  there  lor  Agence  France- 

^^tu  recently  most  Administration  spokes- 
n«n  m  Washington  generaUy  ^i'^  «f  ."^f 
^es  had  been  choeen  aa  targeU  or  ^^J^]' 
^nUy^mbed.  An  Air  Force  general,  asked  In 
^d^Lne  whether  some  dikes  co^d  t^ve 
^n  accldentaUy  sUuck.  said,  "Anything  is 
o^lble.  but  I  think  it's  highly  improbable 
■^e  Official  united  States  P<»>tlon  ^w 
modified  by  Secretary  of  D***^'^^/' 
Lftlrd  in  a  news  conference  last  Thursday. 
^me  of  the  dikes  and  dams  may  be  on 
roadways  that  are  being  used  or  they  m»y  ^ 
[^a^Uoik  where  antiaircraft  weaponry  is 
Sa^S^d.  of  course,  our  pUots  are  given  the 
C^tunlty  and  they  should  have  thta  ^apa- 
bSty  to  attack  North  Vletnameee  gun  em- 

'^^^"S'went  on  to  say,  however  that 
■■the  real  damage  to  the  *»«"  *°f  ^"^l 
North  Vietnam  Is  the  damage  that  wm  suf- 
fered In  weakening  those  dams  and  dlkea  last 
yt^durfiJiheTery.  very  heavy  flooding  of 

^'^f'bll'SrT^he  went  on.  "that  the  North 
V^etnS^  are  carrying  on  this  campaign 
S  order  for  them  to  relieve  themselj^es  f rom 
the  resDonalbUlty  with  their  own  people  lor 
Selr^'STe  to  adequately  repair  this  system 
since  the  major  flooding  of  last  year, 
''^i  Depakment  analysts  have  saW  tha^ 
major  flooding  Is  expected  "^^  "?»"  Jj^ 
and  characterize  the  wave  of  North  Viet- 
namese  complaints  as  a  P'-OP'^^' '^^-^^ 
For  lU  part.  North  Vietnam  has  repeatedly 
^Vr^that    the   United    States   haa    been 

or    weaken    dikes    and.    thereby,    to    cause 
ftooda." 


AN  AMERICAN  SUCCESS  STORY 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Gkmiain)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Amer- 
ica isstiU  the  land  of  some  amazing  suc- 
cess stories.  A  perfect  example  is  the  me- 
teoric career  of  J.  Terrence  Murray,  ft 
young  banking  executive  who  grew  up 
in  the  same  city  as  I.  Woonsocket.  RJ. 
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Sixteen  years  ago  Terrj'  Murray  drop- 
ped out  of  high  school  and  worked  for  a 
year  in  a  textile  mill.  Today  he  is  the 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Industrial 
National  Bank  in  Providence,  one  of  the 
largest  banks  m  the  country-. 

An  article  I  am  mcluding  from  the 
Woonsocket  Call  shows  how  his  loving 
and  determined  parents  instilled  charac- 
ter in  their  son.  By  more  than  words  they 
taught  him  the  value  of  the  dollar  and 
the  importance  of  hard  work.  In  that 
year  out  of  school  he  learned  from  ex- 
perience the  value  of  an  education.  Early 
responsibility  and  self-reliance  laid  the 
foimdation  for  the  later  achievements 
of  this  remarkable  young  man. 

The  article  follows: 
Peom  High  School  Dropout  to  Bank  Exec 
IN   16  Yeaks 
( By  I>eon&rd  S.  Edgerly ) 

When  J  Terrence  Murray  was  16  lie  lived 
In  Woonsocket  and  dropp)ed  out  of  high 
school.  That  wasn't  unusual. 

But  during  the  next  16  years  he  went  on 
to  do  something  very  unusual. 

He  became  an  executive  vice  president  of 
one  of  the  nation's  leading  banks. 

During  a  recent  Interview,  Murray  talked — 
reluctantly,  at  first — about  what  had  hap- 
pened during  those  16  years. 

"I'd  really  rather  talk  about  Woonsocket 
than  mj-self."  he  said  at  the  outset,  but  even- 
tually his  modesty  succumbed  to  the  telling 
of  a  lively  tale  of  success. 

The  Interview  was  held  In  Murray's  lux- 
urious, hlgh-celllnged  office  at  the  Industrial 
National  Bank  in  Providence,  where  he  holds 
the  poeltlon  of  executive  vice  president.  An 
athletic-looking,  informal  man,  Murray  was 
celebrating  his  33rd  birthday. 

What  factors  accounted  for  his  rapid  sue- 


"My  father  and  mother  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  It,"  Murray  explained.  "They  really 
pushed  hard." 

Mrs.  Florence  Murray  lives  at  93  aprlng  St., 
and  the  late  Joseph  W  Murray,  who  worked 
In  the  former  VB.  Rubljer  Co.  plant  here. 
died  In  1966.  It  soon  became  clear  that  they 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  Murray's  career,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  older  brother,  Joseph  T., 
now  working  for  the  DuPont  Co.  In  Wilming- 
ton. Dei. 

One  summer,  Terrence  Murray  related,  the 
two  brothers  found  themselves  without  Jobs 
when  school  was  over,  hut  their  father  had 
Ideas  for  them  other  than  lounging  at  home. 
He  drove  Terrence  to  Cape  Cod,  where  he  told 
him  to  get  out  of  the  car  and  not  return 
home  until  September.  He  then  drove  Joseph 
to  New  Hampshire  aind  made  him  get  out 
there  with  the  same  Instructions. 

Both  found  work  that  summer  suid  the 
summers  afterward,  too. 

But  after  his  first  year  at  Mount  St 
Charles  Academy,  the  younger  Murray  found 
hlmaelf  In  disfavor  with  his  father.  "I  came 
home  with  some  less-than-deslrable  grades, " 
Murray  recalled,  so  he  dropped  out  of  school. 

He  went  to  work  on  the  night  shift  at  the 
former  Bonln  Spinning  Co.  for  a  year.  "My 
father  thought  I  was  kind  of  a  wise  guy, 
I  guess,"  Murray  ooofeesed. 

Working  nights  at  the  mill  started  a  new 
phaae  In  his  life,  however, 

"There  had  to  b«  becter  things  than  tbat," 
Murray  decided,  so  he  entered  Providence 
Country  Day  School  In  East  Providence  with 
a  renewed  enthusiasm  for  education. 

When  things  went  weil  at  the  private  boys' 
school,  he  related,  his  father  again  prodded 
him  on,  suggesting  that  he  apply  to  Hu^rard. 

"The  suggewion  was  kind  of  foreign  to  me. 
particularly  after  the  night  shin  at  Bonln," 
Murray  s*td.  But  he  took  his  father's  advice 


and  applied  to  Har%-ard.  He  was  admitted 
with  scholarship  help  and  went  on  to  grad- 
uate in  English  with  the  class  of  1962. 

Another  force  in  his  career  appeared  while 
Murray  was  at  Han-ard.  He  married  Suzanne 
Young  of  Providence  during  his  sophomore 
year,  and,  within  two  weeks  after  graduation, 
the  family  Included  two  baby  girls.  Colleen 
and  Paula. 

"That  was  reason  to  get  serious  qulciUy," 
Murray  explained,  and  he  went  Job  hunting 
without  delay. 

What  he  found  was  that  "most  banks  at 
the  time  didn't  have  that  much  depth  In 
management  and  there  was  lots  of  oppor- 
tunity for  young,  fresh  people." 

■After  Joining  Industrial  National,  Murray 
worked  In  several  departments,  but  real 
estate  was  his  prime  interest.  His  efforts  were 
rewarded  In  rapid  stages,  culminating  In  his 
April  promotion  to  one  of  three  executive 
vice  president  poaitlons. 

He  and  his  family  now  live  In  Warwick, 
but  Murray  fondly  rememljers  Woonsocket. 

"Growing  up  there  was  an  enjoyable  ex- 
perience." he  said.  "We  were  Just  tjrplcal  of 
the  people  who  live  there.  You  do  know  most 
of  the  people  In  the  city,  but  nothing  came 
easy." 

One  high  point  of  Murray's  boyhood,  he 
said,  was  his  Woonsocket  Call  newspaper 
route  in  the  North  End.  He  had  atx>ut  160 
customers,  he  noted. 

Miuray's  {XJlltlcal  outlook  was  framed  sub- 
stantially by  his  experiences  In  Woonsocket 
and  at  Harvard. 

"I  was  17  veers  old  before  I  even  met  a 
Republican,"  he  said.  And  then,  at  Harvard, 
he  became  enthusiastic  about  Jcrtin  P.  Ken- 
nedy's bid  for  the  presidency. 

"One  winter  morning  at>out  6:30  or  7,  I 
bumped  into  John  Kennedy,"  he  recalled.  "He 
was  all  by  himself  In  front  of  Wldener  Li- 
brary, and  we  taJked  for  about  15  mlnutee 
about  his  chances.  It  was  dark  and  cold,  but 
he  was  still  talking  to  me.  So  after  that  I 
was  very  enthusiastic." 

Murray  said  he  also  met  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
onoe  while  they  were  both  sitting  In  whirl- 
pool baths  nursing  athletic  strains  and 
tliat  he  later  met  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  More- 
over, Murray  recently  hosted  a  reception  at 
his  home  for  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle  during 
one  of  the  senaKws  campaign  visits  to  Rhode 
Island. 

The  Murrays  now  have  four  children.  In- 
cluding two  sons.  Terry  and  Christopher.  In 
thinking  about  the  lives  they'll  lead,  Murray 
has  some  definite  hopee. 

I  see  myself  placing  responsibility  on  them 
at  an  early  age."  he  said.  "I  don't  see  them 
hanging  around  a  golf  course  running  up 
tat)s.  •  He  doesn't  plan  to  push  his  children 
towards  careers  In  business,  however.  "To 
certain  types  It  might  get  l>orlng,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

Murray's  philosophy  on  child  rearing  Is 
a  reflection  of  the  experiences  he's  had  since 
boyhood.  "The  kid  whose  head  is  screwed 
on  right,  onoe  given  proper  exposure — he's 
going   to   be   all    right,"    he    said. 


THE  ROAD  TO  REVOLUTION  IN 
LATIN  AMERICA 

I  Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.  * 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  23 
at  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Center  limcheon 
in  Miami,  the  Honorable  Sol  M.  Lino- 
witz,  former  U.S,  Ambassador  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  de- 
livered a  magnificent  address  on  I^tin 
America  and  relations  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Latin  America.  Ambas- 
sador Linowitz  with  his  deep  and  broad 


imderstandlng  of  Latin  America  set  out 
the  need  for  a  U.S,  policy  of  imderstand- 
lng, cooperation,  and  compassion  with 
Latin  America.  He  emphasized  how  vital 
the  proper  U,S.  policy  toward  Latin 
America  is  to  the  well-being  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Ambassador  Linowitz  spoke 
eloquently  and  courageously  of  the  need 
for  the  revision  of  the  present  policy  of 
the  United  States  toward  Latin  America, 
I  hope  my  colleagues  and  my  fellow 
coimlrymen  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  Ambassador  Linowitz'  outstanding 
address  and  to  profit  by  the  wise  counsel 
which  he  has  given  us  in  the  formation 
and  implementation  of  what  should  be 
the  right  American  policy  toward  Latin 
America. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I   include  Ambassador 
Linowitz'   able  address  following  these 
remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record  : 
The  Road  to  Revolution  in  Latin  Ambuca 

Today  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  about 
Latin  Amerlca^ln  the  context  of  the  kind  of 
times  In  which  we  live  and  the  kind  of  world 
In  which  we  live.  Too  often  we  have  looked 
at  Latin  America  In  Isolation — as  an  araa 
apart — rather  than  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
world  we  all  share. 

As  a  point  of  departure,  let's  recognize  w« 
are  at  a  very  difficult,  anxious  uncertain  mo- 
ment In  world  history.  The  Irish  poet,  Arthur 
O'Shaughnessy,  once  wrote;  "Each  age  la  a 
dream  that  is  dying,  or  one  that  Is  coming  to 
birth".  The  age  that  is  coming  to  birth— 
Indeed,  it  is  with  us  already — is  so  changing 
and  dynamic  that  no  one  can  know  how  It 
will  be  to  live  in  its  time.  We  only  know  that 
the  habits  of  the  past  will  not  suffice  for  the 
challenges  of  tomorrow. 

We  also  know  that  at  no  time  in  history 
has  it  been  more  Important  to  reach  for  a 
world  of  f>eace  and  freedom.  Never  before 
has  It  been  so  urgently  necessary  to  try  to 
create  a  world  united  for  the  betterment 
of  the  human  condition — a  world  made  safe 
for  people. 

For  this  is  not  only  an  uncertain,  anxioiu 
time,  but  also  a  time  of  paradox — a  time 
when  man  has  learned  to  aclileve  most  and 
to  fear  most,  when  he  seems  to  know  more 
about  how  to  make  war  than  how  to  make 
peace,  more  about  killing  than  he  does  about 
living,  a  time  when  great  achievements  in 
science  and  technology  are  overshadowed  by 
Incredible  advances  In  Instruments  of  de- 
struction. It  is  a  time  when  we  fear  not  the 
primitive  and  ignorant  man  but  the  edu- 
cated and  technically  competent  one  who  hu 
It  in  his  power  to  destroy  civilization.  We  are 
at  a  time  when  we  can  send  men  aloft  to 
walk  the  sky,  yet  recall  Santayana's  frlght- 
enlngly  timely  words  that  men  have  come  to 
power  who  'having  no  stomach  for  the  ulti- 
mate burrow  themselves  downward  toward 
the  primitive." 

So  In  such  a  world  and  at  such  a  time,  we 
have  to  determine  what  we  can  do  to  move 
mankind  toward  peace  and  plenty,  how  we 
can  both  attain  and  share  In  the  great  social 
opportunities  of  our  lifetime.  And  there  is 
no  escape  from  facing  front  and  asking  the 
hard  questions.  For  In  this  nuclear  age  we 
can"t  hide  and  we  can't  drop  out.  We  can 
only  choose  where  we  can  best  take  our 
stand. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  our  challenges  before 
tis  Is  the  terrible  disparity  In  living  standards 
between  the  so-called  "developed  north"  and 
the  "underdeveloped  south"  between  the 
"haves"  and  the  "have  nets"  of  this  earth— 
a  gap  which  has  been  described  by  Barbara 
Ward  as  "Inevitably  the  most  tragic  and  ur- 
gent problem  of  our  day".  The  tragedy  Is  in 
the  economic  despair  and  emptiness  that 
marks  the  lives  of  all  too  many  In  the  de- 
veloping countries;  the  urgency  is  in  pre- 
venting a  political  reaction  that  could  !>•• 
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^  la   damaging    International    peace    and 

•^"a re  learning  today  that  we  cannot  live 
,„;  world  more  than  hail  enslaved  by  poverty 
Stt  onlv  the  minority  free  from  want  and 
^Tie^T  of  want;  and  that  there  is  no  secu- 
ifwfw  anyone  in  such  a  world  of  Injustice 
Tn^  resentment,  a  world  in  which  the  future 
^ce  of  power  wlU  ultimately  be  decided 
STmen  and  nations  now  lumped  together 
undw  that  convenient  and  misleading  ;abel 

••'^rll.'Tanrago  we  could  talk  about  the 
have-nots  of  the  Mirth  a^  a  sociologl^l 
ohenomenon,  people  who  required  sympathy 
ind  even  charity;  but  they  were  far  away- 
tnd  lacked  the  Immediacy  of  proximity. 
Thev  lack  it  no  longer.  Science  and  tech- 
nology have  stripped  aw^y  our  comfort  now 
«  surelv  as  they  have  stripped  away  the 
mvstenes  and  the  defenses  of  time  and  dls- 
tAnce  The  "have-not"  people  are  no  longer 
fu  awav  in  some  Godforsaken  Jungle  or  even 
more  o'odforsaken  slum  of  civilization;  they 
are  a  translstor's-length  right  dowii  the 
runway  Thev  are  our  neighbors,  and  they 
have  come  to  understand  that  we  are  mortals 
even  as  thev,  weak  and  gullible  and  prone 
to  all  the  Ills  and  foibles  and  petty  quarrels 
<rf  mortal  men.  They  know,  too.  that  we  aU 
»hare  this  planet— yet  while  we  of  the  de- 
veloped world  share  its  benefits  and  promises, 
they  share  its  deprivations  and  hardships. 

Let's  take  a  moment  to  look  at  them — not 
in  mUllons  or  bUUons,  but  in  microcosm. 
Here  thev  are : 

During  the  next  60  seconds,  200  human 
beinge  will  be  bom  on  this  earth.  160  of 
ihMn  wlU  be  colored— black,  brown,  yeUow, 
red.  About  half  wUl  be  dead  before  they  are 
a  year  old.  Of  those  wlio  survive,  approxi- 
mately half  wUl  be  dead  before  they  reach 
their  sixteenth  birthday.  The  survivors  who 
live  past  16  ■will  have  a  life  expectancy  of 
about  30  vears.  They  will  be  hungry,  tired, 
sick  most  of  their  lives.  Only  a  few  of  them, 
if  that  manv,  wUl  learn  to  read  or  write. 
Thev  will  till  the  soU,  working  for  landlords, 
living  in  tents  or  mud  huts.  They — as  their 
fathers  before  them— wlU  lie  naked  under 
the  open  skies  of  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin 
America— waiting,   watching,    hoping. 

These  are  our  fellow  human  beings  in  a 
world  of  alarm  and  strife,  a  world  which 
appears  not  to  have  quite  made  up  its  mind 
whether  It  Is  too  primitive  for  peace  or 
too  advanced  for  war. 

II  one  thing  Is  clear,  it  is  that  we  must 
find  answers,  not  by  denying  their  existence, 
or  by  permitting  our  interest  in  them  and 
their  problems  to  swing  from  too  much  to 
too  little  and  back  again.  For  that  Is  the 
way  to  disaster,  and  If  we  would  avoid  It  we 
must  master  ambivalence  or  it  will  master 
us. 

We  now  know — or  should  know — that 
there  is  no  such  thing  any  longer  as  a  sepa- 
rate or  Isolated  area  of  concern;  that  what 
threatens  peace  and  stability  In  one  pcu-t  of 
the  world — In  Latin  America,  the  Middle  East 
or  Southeast  Asia — threatens  peace  and  sta- 
bility everywhere. 

It  is  against  this  backdrop  that  I  ask  you 
now  to  look  at  Latin  America  with  me. 

Unhappily  Latin  America  is  an  area  of  the 
world  largely  overlooked,  ignored  or  disre- 
garded In  the  United  States.  James  Beston 
onoe  said  that  Americans  will  do  anything 
for  Latin  America  except  read  about  it  and 
I'm  afraid  he's  too  accurate.  Ask  most  Amer- 
icans today  about  Latin  America  and  you 
get  a  glazed  look.  Few  can  name  as  many  as 
one  of  the  twenty  two  countries  in  Latin 
America.  To  all  too  many  Americana,  Latin 
America  is  a  homogeneous  glob — peopled  by 
Bombreroed  Latinos  lurching  from  siesta  to 
fiesta.  Too  few  recognize  that  Latin  America 
consists  of  individual  nations  at  a  critical 
point  In  their  history  determined  to  fulfill 
their  destiny  in  their  own  way.  Too  few  seem 


to  remember  that  the  great  international 
crisis  for  Prealdent  Kennedy  was  CXiba— m 
Latin  America;  and  that  except  for  Vietnam, 
the  greatest  chaUenge  to  President  Johnson 
was  the  Dominican  RepubUc — also  in  Latin 
America. 

So  it  is  in  that  perspective  that  I  want  to 
set  forth  my  own  convictions  about  LAUn 
America  today  and  our  stake  m  what  hap- 
pens in  Latin  America  tomorrow. 

My  first  conviction  is  one  I  held  when  I 
originally  undertook  the  assignment  as 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  and  which  has  since 
been  strongly  reinforced.  It  is  that  the  fu- 
ture of  international  peace  and  security  in 
our  time  wiU  depend  in  large  measure  on 
what  we  are  able  to  aclileve  here  together 
in  the  Americas.  I  believe  that  we  have,  for 
too  long,  allowed  this  fact  to  be  over- 
shadowed bv  dramatic  developments  else- 
where; and  that  we  as  a  nation  cannot  con- 
tinue being  ambivalent  about  the  urgencies 
that  exist  in  our  own  hemisphere. 

Over  t«n  vears  ago  under  President  Ken- 
nedv  we  loined  with  the  people  of  lAtm 
-unerlca  :n  launching  the  Alllanoe  for  Prog- 
ress—a peaceful  revolution  to  overthrow 
poverty,  underdevelopment,  inequity  and 
despair.  We  said  to  the  people  of  Latin 
America  that  they  had  reason  to  expect  a 
better  life— better  housing,  better  education, 
better  health,  greater  hope.  And  we  prom- 
ised them  that  we  would  work  with  them 
as  a  partner  In  helping  them  to  achieve  this 
better  life.  ^__ 

As  we  have  learned  in  our  own  country, 
the  most  devastating  thing  you  can  do  to  a 
human  being  Is  to  raise  his  expectaUons  and 
then  to  frustrate  them.  We  were  responsible 
for  raising  expectations  In  the  hemisphere. 
A  few  of  them  have  been  fulfilled,  but  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  them  have  not. 
so  today  the  people  of  Latin  America  are 
confronted  with  a  choice  of  adhering  vo  the 
path  of  peaceful  revoluUon  or  turning  to 
violence  to  achieve  their  alms  and  fulfill 
tEelr  hopes.  And  If  we  In  the  United  States 
continue  to  focus  on  the  Far  East,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  or  Europe  while  we  pay  only  Up 
service  to  these  danger  spow  here  In  our  own 
hemisphere,  I  believe  we  may  find  explosions 
on  our  doorstep— indeed  we  may  find  future 
Vtetnams  in  our  own  hemisphere. 

My  second  conviction  is  that  in  Latin 
America  we  are  confronting  all  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  have-not  world  which  I  have 
described.  Everything  that  comes  to  mind 
when  we  think  about  underdevelopment- 
unfulfilled  agricultural  and  industrial  poten- 
tial soaring  birth  rates,  high  mortality  rates, 
Illiteracy,  disease— aU  these  conditions  exist 
right  Here  in  Latin  America.  And  If  together 
we  cannot  learn  to  deal  wisely,  maturely, 
reallsOcally  with  these  crises  in  a  hemi- 
sphere where  we  share  common  bonds  of 
history,  geography,  and  tradition,  surely 
there  Is  little  reason  to  expect  that  we  can 
deal  better  with  them  elsewhere. 

My   third   conviction   Is  this:    At  a   time 
when  the  entire  concept  of  international  co- 
operation at   the   United  Nations  and   else- 
where is  confront«l  with  serious  challenge, 
here  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  we  have  the 
opportunity    to    establish    a    precedent    not 
only  for  other  regions,  but  perhaps  unlver- 
saUy.  For  the  OAS  and  IDB  seek  to  deal  with 
the  entire  sweep  of  relationships  among  na- 
tions— economic,    social,    cultural,    poUUcal 
and    educational— and    the    Inter-Amerlcan 
system     has    the    potential     to     give    new 
strength   and   meaning  to   all   international 
organizations — to  further  the  concept  of  In- 
ternational cooperation  in  a  way  that  can 
move  us  toward  the  ultlniate  goal  of  world 
cooperation.  And  a  great  deal  will  depend  on 
how  wisely,  sensitively  and  cooperatively  the 
United  States  plays  its  part. 


On  these  premises,  It  is  crystal  clear  that 
our  stakes  in  Latin  America  are  high — Juai 
about  the  highest  for  which  we  have  ever 
played.  And  in  tailing  stock,  we  have  to  face 
the  hard  facts  of  what  it  will  take  to  rid 
Latin  America  of  the  social  and  economic 
inequities  that  still  darken  too  much  of  Its 
almost  unlimited  potential. 

Too  much  m  Latin  America  must  still  start 
from  the  ground  up;  and  the  ground  Itself 
must  first  be  cleared  of  Jungle,  the  trail  must 
be  cut  through  the  mountain,  civilization  it- 
self introduced  before  new  farms  can  be 
liild  out  and  made  productive.  Factories  must 
be  built  along  ^-ith  homes,  hospitals  and 
schools.  Disease  must  be  stamped  out.  peo- 
ple must  be  trained;  institutions  must  be 
built;  attitudes  and  policies  must  change; 
and  a  whole  new  tradlUon  and  way  of  life 
must  be  established. 

In  the  final  analysU,  our  policy  in  Latin 
America  will  and  must  be  judged  by  how 
closely  and  how  successluUy  we  identify  our- 
selves with  the  search  of  the  great  mass  of 
people  in  LaUn  America  for  eoonomlc  and 
social  Justice.  For  these  are  the  yearnings  of 
a  people  seeking  to  live  in  freedom  and 
dignity. 

Yet  there  is  precious  little  dignity  to  life 
if  a  man  cannot  have  enough  food  to  eat. 
If  he  cannot  educate  his  chUdren,  if  he  can- 
not be  healthy,  If  he  cannot  provide  the  bare 
element  of  self-respect  in  his  everyday  life. 

A  student  at  the  University  of  ChUe  onoe 
put  it  to  me  this  way:  "The  United  State* 
is  always  talking  about  the  value  of  political 
democracy.  We  agree  that  It  is  essential;  but 
we  also  feel  that  you  w^ould  accomplish  more 
If  you  put  more  of  your  weight  behind  the 
concept  of  economic  democracy". 

Wliat  he  was  saying  was  that  city  slum 
dwellers  denied  hope  and  lUlterate  rural  In- 
dians denied  even  a  glimpse  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  neither  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  political  democracy  nor  offer  any  founda- 
tion to  sustain  or  to  nurture  it.  They  will 
either  remain  mute  or  give  their  suUen  sup- 
port to  the  demagogue  or  "leader"  who  elbows 
his  way  through  the  masses  ofiering  them 
protection  and  food.  These  are  the  staple 
commodities  they  want  and  need,  f»nd  no 
promise  of  a  better  life  made  possible  by 
democracy  can  vie  with  them.  As  former  Sen- 
ator Paul  Douglas  once  said:  "When  you 
offer  a  starving  man  a  choice  between  four 
freedoms  and  four  sandwiches,  he  always 
chooses  the  four  sandwiches '. 

But  when  attention  is  given  to  questions 
of  basic  order,  when  roads  and  sueets  axe 
made  sale,  when  food,  clothing  and  shelter 
are  made  available,  when  attention  Is  given 
to  Uvlng  conditions,  when  the  masses  discov- 
er they  can  rear,  educate  and  marry  off 
their  children  and  leave  them  an  opportunity 
for  a  better  life.  poUtlcal  democracy  becomes 
not  only  possible,  but  imperative.  Fcff  as  liv- 
ing standards  rise,  that  is  the  only  system 
through  which  that  better  life  can  be  sus- 
tained and  advanced. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  le«u-ned  that 
the  bedrock  for  clvU  right*  is  nothing  leas 
than  economic  rights;  that  even  school  In- 
tegration and  the  right  to  vote— indispen- 
sable as  they  are — wUl  not  assure  equality  In 
themselves.  That  comes  only  when  every 
citizen  has  an  equal  right  In  the  markat- 
place— m  the  factory— in  the  profsMtona. 
And  so  it  is  in  Latin  America  Political 
democracy  must  remain  the  goal  Eeonotnlc 
democracy  is  the  baals  on  *-hlch  it  mu«t 
rest. 

There  is  no  question  that  Latin  Amenca 
has  a  long  way  to  go  bef<we  it  can  begin  to 
accompllah  goala.  Tbere  Is  no  queetion  that 
potential  for  violent  revolution  is  pieeent 
In  the  Bordld  slums,  in  the  backward  vil- 
lages where  the  heritage  of  centurlaa  of 
negleot  renuUns  greater  tiian  the  effort  to 
overcome  it.  This  effort  will  demand  search- 
ing eoonomlc  and  social  changee — change* 
that  will  create  dislocations  We  must  learn 
not  only  to  live  with  this  kind  of  change. 
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but  to  enoour*ge  It  to  ita  fullest  expression. 
Par  only  aa  lu  tempo  increftees  wUl  the  po- 
tential for  violence  decrease 

Yet  thl«  leMon  is  a  hard  oae  for  us  to 
'.earn  and  in  the  past  several  years  I  am 
afraid  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  much  of 
the  little  we  had  learned 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
need  to  maintain  a  now  profile"  in  Latin 
America.  But  what  ibis  kind  of  approach 
averlooka  is  that  In  Latin  America  our  profile 
is  there,  whether  we  want  it  to  be  seen  or 
not.  The  only  question  is  whether  our  face 
13  turned  toward  Latin  America  or  away  from 

For  the  real  fact  Is  that  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica we  are  like  a  giant  in  a  crowded  room. 
We  cannot  move  without  stepping  on  some- 
one's toee;  and  if  we  do  not  move  we  may 
Ind  ourselves  standing  on  someone's  toee. 
^nd  CO  the  Latin  Americana  it  al)  too  often 
appears  as  though  the  so-called  "mature 
partnership"  the  admlnl.xtratlon  haa  m  mind 
ir.  Its  rhetoric  atKiut  Latin  America  is  one 
which  avoids  anv  responsibilities,  undertakes 
no  commitments,  rejects  any  involvements 

Let  me  speak  about  one  area  ol  particular 
concern  'o  m-anv  of  vou  hert^-the  trade 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  you  that  a  cen- 
tral goal  of  the  .Alliance  for  Progress  from 
the  outset  was  the  industrial  development 
of  the  continent  and  the  stimulation  of  ex- 
port* Consistently  since  Its  inception  the 
United  State*  sought  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  Latin  American  industry  and  the 
development  of  regional  and  common  mar- 
ket*. A  primary  Incentive  was  the  promise 
that  one  day  the  United  Statee  might  grant 
trade  preference  to  manufactured  products 
from  Latm  America. 

Early  m  1969.  m  his  only  major  speech  on 
Latin  America.  President  Nixon  placed  great 
emphasis  on  a  proposal  to  work  for  such  tar- 
iff preferences  from  the  United  States  and 
other  developing  areas.  Thereafter  the  OECD 
and  Japan  adopted  such  preferences.  whUe 
the  United  States  remained  at  the  starting 

•ine  _,    ^ 

Last  August  15.  when  he  announced  his 
new  Economic  Game  Plan,  the  President  had 
an  extraordlnarv  opportunity.  Accepting  the 
fact  that  a  surtax  on  foreign  imports  from 
Japan.  Europe  and  other  developed  areas 
might  have  been  considered  necessary,  this 
would  have  been  the  moment  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  state  our  clear  recognition  that  our 
foreign  economic  problems  do  not  arise  from 
Latin  .\merlca  and  the  other  developing  areas 
and  to  reassert  his  firm  Intention  to  make 
effective  a  tariff  preference  for  manufactured 
and  semi-manufactured  product*  from  Latm 
America  and  other  developing  areas.  Such  a 
move  would  have  demonstrated  that  the  na- 
tion which  had  done  so  much  to  help  brmg 
the  .Alliance  for  Progress  into  being  was  still 
deeply  aware  of  Its  responsibilities  and  com- 
mitments to  Latin  .America  and  other  less  de- 
veloped areas  of  the  world. 

But  Instead  of  a  redemption  of  the  promise. 
LaUn  Americans  found  themselves  con- 
fronted with  an  export  surtax  affecting  22 
percent  of  their  exports  to  the  United  States. 
.And  Its  effect  reverberated  throughout  the 
continent.  Only  a  few  days  ago  in  Washing- 
ton, the  President  of  Mexico  bitterly  com- 
mented on  Latin  .\merlca8  disappointment 
with  U.S.  inaction  on  tariff  preferences. 

Slnularly.  the  inclusion  in  the  President's 
August  15  program  oi  a  10  percent  cut  In  our 
already  severely  reduced  foreign  aid  program 
bad  very  profound  implications  for  Latin 
Americaos.  Ironically,  the  day  after  the  Pres- 
ident's announcements— on  the  Tenth  Anni- 
versary of  the  Alliance  for  Progress — the 
Praaldent  issued  a  statement  reaffirming  the 


United  States  commitment  to  "the  noble 
principles"  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 

Not  surprisingly  the  effect  of  these  moves 
In  Latin  America  was  to  reinforce  the  wide- 
spread skepticism  atoout  the  seriousness  of 
our  professed  interest  In  their  problems.  And 
the  sudden  United  States  decision  a  few  weeks 
later  to  announce  that  the  foreign  aid  cut 
would,  after  all,  not  be  applied  to  Latin 
.\merlca  hardly  overcame  the  strong  l^atln 
American  resentment  which  had  already  been 
built  up. 

Then,  this  past  January  19th.  President 
Nixon  took  another  step  which  aroused  Latin 
.America.  He  announced  that  the  United 
States  would  not  approve  economic  aid  to 
nations  that  expropriate  American  property 
without  reasonable  compensation,  and  that 
the  United  States  would  also  oppose  granting 
of  loans  of  those  countries  by  such  Inter- 
national agencies  as  the  World  Bank  or  the 
Inter-.Amerlcan  Development  Bank. 

It  was.  of  course,  obvious  that  these  state- 
ments were  aimed  particularly  at  Latin 
.\merlcan  countries  such  as  Chile  and  pre- 
dictably the  reaction  m  Latin  America  re- 
flected this  recognition. 

On  Its  face,  this  approach  sounded  reason- 
able since  the  United  States  has  tradition- 
ally— and  properly — demanded  that  property 
belonging  to  Its  citizens  be  reasonably  com- 
pensated when  that  property  is  nationalized 
by  a  foreign  government.  However,  Latin 
.Americans  have  criticized  three  asfjects  of  the 
January  19th  statement;  first,  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  would  apparently  decide 
unilaterally  what  international  law  applies  to 
expropriation;  secondly,  that  the  standard  of 
Judgment  as  to  what  constitutes  fair  and 
reasonable  compensation  would  be  left  to  the 
United  States  alone;  and  third,  that  the 
principle  of  multilateralism  would  be  under- 
mined by  Interfering  with  decisions  of  Instl- 
tvUlons  such  as  the  World  Bank  and  the 
Inter-American  Bank. 

Where,  then,  do  we  go  from  here?  How  can 
we  move  toward  a  better  relationship  between 
us  and  Latin  America?  Last  year  a  brilliant 
young  Colombian  economist  and  friend  of 
the  United  States  wrote:  'It  Is  doubtful  that 
any  new  inter-.Amerlcan  Initiative  can  be 
undertaken  until  after  the  Vietnam  tragedy 
has  come  to  an  end.  '  But  I'm  afraid  we  don't 
have  time.  Latin  America's  problems  won't 
wait  and  Its  people  won't  wait.  In  one  way  or 
another — with  or  without  the  United 
States- — Latin  Americans  will  have  to  come  to 
grips  with  their  problem.  This  Is  going  to 
require  change  and  some  of  it — perhaps  most 
of  It — we  win  not  like  but  we  will  simply 
have  to  learn  to  accept. 

As  we  look  ahead  we  can  be  certain  that 
there  will  be  disappointments  for  the  people 
of  Latin  America  and  for  ourselves.  There 
will  be  many  upheavals  and  dislocations.  A 
number  of  times  we  will  certainly  not  like 
what  we  see.  But  we  have  no  choice  in  the 
matter.  If  we  turn  our  backs  now  we  mvlte 
catastrophe  for  the  hemisphere.  Intrude 
where  we  are  not  wanted  and  we  risk  grave 
consequences.  Above  all  else,  we  must  always 
remember  that  the  Job  of  fulfilling  the  vision 
of  Latin  .America  must  be  dohe  primarily 
by  Latin  Americans  for  Latin  Americans  and 
in  a  Latin  American  way. 

The  Spanish  poet  .'Vntonlo  Machado  some 
time  ago  wrote  words  that  are  today  recalled 
by  Latin  Americans  as  they  grope  for  solu- 
tions to  their  long-standing  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems:  'Traveler,  there  is  no  path. 
Paths  are  made  by  walking". 

The  270  million  people  of  Latin  America 
are  today  trying  to  make  their  own  path.  We 
In  the  United  States  can  help  them  find  it 
with  assurance  of  our  cooperation  and 
understanding  and  support 


This  Is  no  time  for  bargain  basement 
tactics  on  our  part  This  Is  no  time  foj 
diplomatic  doubletalk.  This  is  no  time  for 
turning  our  backs  on  our  own  hemisphere  or 
for  allowing  othe-  concerns  to  Interfere  with 
hemispheric  goals. 

Rather,  this  Is  the  time  for  us  to  expretg 
our  strong  commitment  to  the  people  of 
Latm  America,  in  recognition  of  how  much 
depends  on  our  support  and  cooperation  ij 
we  do  this — If  we  reject  the  recipes  offered 
by  the  cynics  and  the  do-nothings  and  the 
know-nothings — if  otir  actions  are  guided  by 
our  faith  In  the  power  of  international  co- 
operation— then  I  am  confident  that  we  can 
move  for'ward  together  toward  a  brighter 
tomorrow  In  a  hemisphere  free  from  war  and 
free  from  want. 


DISASTER  RELIEF 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  would  per- 
mit parcels  to  be  mailed  free  of  postage 
from  any  post  office  within  the  United 
States  to  any  area  designated  a  major 
disaster  area  by  the  President. 

The  parcels  could  be  addressed  specif- 
ically to  individuals  or  to  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  in  the  locality 
of  delivery  for  use  as  the  OEP  deems  ap- 
propriate. Provision  is  made  for  the  OEP 
and  the  Postal  Service  to  issue  regula- 
tions and  to  assure  that  the  contents  of 
the  parcels  would  be  suitably  and  reason- 
ably related  to  disaster  efforts. 

Historically,  the  American  people  have 
opened  their  hearts  and  their  purses  to 
their  fellowmen  in  time  of  neeid  and  in 
time  of  major  disasters.  Generally,  while 
governmental  agencies  are  geared  up  to 
provide  assistance,  help  from  friends, 
neighbors,  and  concerned  citizens  around 
the  country  is  already  on  the  way  in  the 
form  of  packages  of  food  and  clothing, 
and  these  are  usually  the  Items  which  are 
first  needed. 

Prom  reports  I  have  received,  particu- 
larly from  the  Wilkes-Barre  and  Harris- 
burg  areas  of  Pennsylvania,  food  and 
clothing  parcels  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try were  already  in  the  mails  before  the 
floodwaters  had  started  to  recede. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  per- 
mit people  to  mail  these  packages  for  a 
limited  period  of  time  at  no  cost  to  them- 
selves and  would,  I  think,  encourage 
fuller  participation  by  the  American 
people  in  aiding  the  victims  of  major  dis- 
asters. The  bm  provides  that  the  Postal 
Service  would  be  reimbursed  for  the  cost 
of  handling  these  parcels  through  a  sep- 
arate appropriation  from  the  Congress. 

The  President  has  called  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  large  sums  of  money 
to  help  assist  the  present  victims  of  the 
widespread  disaster  caused  by  hurricane 
Agnes.  The  enactment  of  my  bill,  I  be- 
lieve, would  enable  each  American  citi- 
zen to  participate  more  completely  in 
relief  efforts  of  this  kind. 

I  think  it  is  fair  and  reasonable  and 
hope  it  can  be  enacted  so  that  its  provi- 
sions can  be  put  into  effect  In  future 
disasters. 


July  19,  1972 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr  AsPiNALL,  from  4  p.m.,  July  20. 
1972 'untU  noon,  July  24,  1972.  on  ac- 
coun't  of  ofacial  business. 

Mr  DuLSKi  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BocGSJ .  for  today  through  Friday.  July 
21  on  account  of  death  in  his  familj-. 

Mr  RooNEY  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
Quest'of  Mr  O'Neill),  for  Wednesday. 
July  19.  1972,  on  account  of  illness- 
smog  infection  in  eyes^ 

Mr  Shipley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'NULL),  for  July  17  through  July  20. 
on  account  of  ofacial  business. 

Mr  Seiberling  'at  the  request  of 
Mr.  O'Neill),  for  today  and  Thursdaj', 
July  20,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Howard,  today,  for  60  minutes,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Harsha.  for  10  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  foUo'W'ing  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carlson  I.  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  today,  f or  J_0 
minutes. 

Mr.  Frey.  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Kemp,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Findley,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Frenzel,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

I  The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzold  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remark  and  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Begich,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Abz-dg,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Waggonner,  for  60  minutes,  on 
July  24. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Barrett,  immediately  following 
Mr.  Patman's  remarks  during  general  de- 
bate in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Vanik,  during  his  special  order  of 
today,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter,  not- 
withstanding it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  and  estimated  by 
the  PubUc  Printer  to  cost  $1,530. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carlson)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  addi- 
tional matter : ) 


Mr.  Erlevborn. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Landgrebe  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  QtriE. 

Mr.  Shoup  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  RoussELOT. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  W-^man. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Whitehurst  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  DU  Pont. 
Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  ZWACH. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Hog  an  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Schmitz  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  RupPE. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  M^zzoLi )  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  addi- 
tional matter:  ' 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Begich  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill. 

Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Tiernan. 

Mr.  H.fTHAWAY. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Eckh.-vrdt. 

Mr.  Symington. 

Mrs.  Abzug  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Pike. 

Mr.  Bevtll  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza. 

Mr.  Poage. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  five  instances. 


S.  2441.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  feaslbUlty  and  deslrabUlty  of  pro- 
tecting and  preserving  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp  and  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflalrs. 

S.  2475  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  J. 
Ebbert  and  Design  Products  Corp.,  Troy, 
Mich.:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2750.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Albert  W.  Small:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  3546.  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1997.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
F.  Sullivan; 

HR.  3751.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
W.  Reiser.  Jr  ; 

HJR.  5237.  An  act  to  carry  into  effect  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Convention  of  Paris  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property,  as  revised 
at  Stockholm.  Sweden.  July  14.  1967. 

HR  6739.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cpl. 
Michael  T.  Kent,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve; 

and 

H.R.  7829.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 

H.  ClarkBon. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 
Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 

titles   were   taken   from   the   Speaker's 

table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 

follows: 

8.387.    An    act   for   the   relief   of   Uhel   D. 

PoUy;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1076    An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 

of  medals  In  commemoration  of  Jim  Thorpe; 

to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bUl  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title; 

S.  2359.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUlard  O. 
Brown. 

BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  the  following  days 
present  to  the  President,  for  liis  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 
On  July  18,  1973: 

H.R.   15869.  An  act  to  extend  for  90  days 
the  time  for  commencing  actions  on  behaU 
of  an  Indian  tribe,  band  or  group. 
On  July  19,  1972: 

Hit.  1997.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
F.  Sullivan;  ^  .,^    ^  ^^ 

HR.  3751.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert  w 
Reiser,  Jr.: 

HR.  5237.  An  act  to  carry  Into  effect  a 
provision  of  the  Convention  of  Parts  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property,  as  revised 
at  Stockholm,  Sweden.  July  14,   1967; 

HR  6739.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cpl. 
Michael  T.  Kent.  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve; 
and 

HJl.  7829.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
H.  Clarkaon. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow 
I  at  6  o'clock  and  49  minutes  p.m.), 
Thursday,  July  20,  1972.  at  12  oclocls 
noon. 
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EXECUm'E  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2175  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  to  extend  the  act  to  Stat* 
and  local  governments:  to  the  Commltte*  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

2176.  A  lett«r  from  the  Chairman.  O.S. 
ClvU  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  promote  the 
effective  administration  of  Federal  employe* 
Insurance  and  annuity  compensation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3177.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  concession  contract  for  th« 
continued  provision  of  medical,  dispensary. 
Gknd  hospital  facilities  and  .services  for  the 
public  wlthlu  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
Wyo..  for  a  5-year  term  ending  March  31, 
1976.  pursuant  to  67  Stat  271  and  70  Stat. 
543;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

2178.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification,  pursuant  to  section  204 
Id)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

2179.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Cochalr- 
man.  Ozarks  Regional  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  Oz&rks  Regional  Action 
plan,  pursuant  to  section  503(aii2)  uf  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  uf  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

RtcErvED  Friim  the  Comptroller  General 
2180  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  containing  suggestions  for  rnanses 
In  U.S.  funding  and  management  of  pacifi- 
cation and  development  programs  in  Viet- 
nam, administered  by  the  Civil  Operations 
for  Rural  Development  Support  organiza- 
tion. Department  of  Defense.  Department  of 
State.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMrrrEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. S.  3645  An  act  to  further  amend  the 
U.S.  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948  (Rept.  No.  92-12251.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  7295.  A  bill  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  to 
classify  as  wilderness  the  national  forest 
lands  known  as  the  Lincoln  Back  Country, 
and  parts  cif  the  Lewis  and  Clark  and  Lolo 
National  Poreets.  In  Montana,  and  for  other 
ptirposes;  with  amendment  (Rept  No  92- 
1226).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows; 


By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

WiDNALL)  : 

H.R.  15935.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
relief  to  the  victims  of  Hurricane  and  Trop- 
ical Storm  Agnes,  and  to  the  victims  of  the 
South  Dakota  Flood  Disaster,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Cc«nmlttee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  15936.  A  bill  to  permit  collective  nego- 
tiation by  professional  retail  pharmacists 
with  third-party  prepaid  prescription  pro- 
gram administrators  and  sponsors;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 

H.R.  15937.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  promul- 
gation of  Federal  standards  of  performance 
for  emission  control  devices  or  systems  de- 
signed to  prevent  or  reduce  air  pollution 
emission  from  used  vehicles;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  suid  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  15938.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  an  excise  tax 
on  fuels  containing  sulphur  and  on  certain 
emissions  of  sulphur  oxides;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri: 

HJl.  15939.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Sou  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  to 
provide  for  an  Ozark  Region  environmental 
conservation  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr  CHAPPELL: 

H.R.  15940.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CURLIN: 

H.R.  15941.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal.  Pood.  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PRENZEL: 

HB..  15942.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  conduct  research,  edu- 
cational, and  assistance  programs  to  prepare 
the  country  for  conversion  from  defense  to 
civilian,  socially  oriented  research  and  de- 
velopment activities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

By  Mr,  GUDE: 

H.R.  15943.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  .Act  find  the  Federal  F\x)d. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  assure  that  the 
public  Is  provided  with  safe  drinking  water, 
and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 

H.R.    15944    A   bill  to  authorize  grants  to 
the    Deganawldah-Quetzalcoatl     University; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H  R.  15945.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  certain 
beneficiaries  of  national  service  life  Insur- 
ance policies  may  elect  lump  sum  settle- 
ments after  attaining  age  66;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 

H.R.  15946.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
87-279  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  administer  electric  utility  systems  con- 
structed and  operated  ;is  a  part  of  an  irri- 
gation system:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  -Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 

HJl.  15947.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  auto- 
matic guaranty  of  mobile  home  loans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Flood) : 

H  R.  15948  A  bill  to  provide  additional  re- 
lief  to   victims   of   Hurricane   and   Tropical 


Storm  Agnes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  th* 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.R.  15949.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1966,  u 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
HJi.  15950.  A  bill  to  amend  section  125  qJ 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  high- 
way emergency  relief  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  necessary  as  a  result  of  re- 
cent floods  and  other  disasters;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    BLATNIK    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Jones  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Wright.  MT. 
Clark.   Mr.   Johnson   of   California, 
Mr.   Roberts,   Mr.  Kee,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clal^sen.    and    Mr.    Snyder)  : 
H.R.  15951.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the   Army  to   undertake  a   national 
program  of  inspection  of  dams;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H_R.    15952.    A   bill    to   provide    additional 
relief  to  victims  of  Hurricane  and  Tropical 
Storm  Agnes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currencv, 
By  Mr.  GROSS: 
H.R,   15953.  .A  bill  to  provide  free  postage 
for  parcels  mailed  to  disaster  areas:   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GRAY  ( for  himself  Mr.  CoLJtn. 
Mr.  Whttten.  Mr.  Gbutin,  and  Mr. 
Montgomery  )  : 
H.R.  15954.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral buUdl:»k?  to  be  constructed  In  Aberdeen, 
Miss.,  shall  be  named  the  "Thomas  O   Aber- 
nethy  Federal  Building":   to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works 

By  Mr   HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
H.R.  15955.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conver- 
sion of  dam  No,  5  on  the  Big  Sandy  River  in 
Kentucky  to  a  ft.\ed-type  structure,  and  the 
repair  of  the  :same.  in  the  Interest  of  water 
supply  and  other  benefits  to  local  Interests; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr   HUNT: 
H.R.  15956   A  bill  to  amend  section  1331  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  make 
certain  persons  eligible  for  nonregular  retired 
pay   If   such    persons   .served   on   active  duty 
during  the  Vietnam  era;   to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services 

By  Mr.  ZWACH : 
H.R.  15957.  A  bill  to  amend  the  feed  grain 
and  soybean  programs  to  adjust  price  sup- 
ports  and   payments  to  reflect   Increases  In 
the  cost  of  living,  to  remove  transportation 
differentials   in   establishing   price   supports, 
and  to  provide  price  support  premiums  on 
grain    with    less    moisture   content;    to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
H,    Con,    Res.    646,    Concurrent   resolution 
to  collect  overdue  debts;   to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means, 

3y    Mr.    BIESTER    (for    himself     Mr 
Frenzel,  Mr.  MncvA.  Mr,  Alexander. 
Mr.    RoDiNO,    Mr.    Shoip.    and    Mr. 
Yates)  : 
H.   Res.    1044,   Resolution   authorizing  em- 
ployment of  senior  citizen  Interns  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
Committee  on  House   Administration, 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.  Res.   1045.  Resolution  authorizing  em- 
ployment of  senior  citizen  Interns  for  Mem- 
bers   of    the    House    of    Representatives;    to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH, 
Mr.  MOSS  introduced  a  bill  (HJl.  15958)  for 
the  relief  of  Charles  S.  Gordon;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 
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THE 


HEART-WARMING     SAGA 
THE   STOW   ORPHANS 


OP 


HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1972 
Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  appeared  in  the  Army/ 
Navy /Air  Force  Times  of  June  21.  1972, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  heartwarming  story 
of  a  very  brave  family  and  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  insert  it  in 
the  Record  : 

THX    Hsabt-Wabmino    Saga    of    the    Stow 
Orphans 


(By  Sue  Toma) 

The  story  opens  when  an  Air  Force  fighter 
pUot,  Maj.  LUbum  R.  Stow.  Is  kUled  In  action 
in  Vietnam  during  AprU  1968.  Major  Stow 
leaves  behind  his  wife.  Norma,  and  five  chU- 
dren— Skip  (LUbum  R.  Stow  Jr.).  Vickie. 
Keela.  Klmberley  and  Kola.  A  tragedy — but 
lt'8  happened  before  in  this  long  war. 

After  the  death  of  their  father,  a  big. 
happy  man  who  liked  to  barbecue  In  the 
back  yard.  Norma  Stow  and  the  chUdren 
tried  to  buUd  a  normal  life  together  but  she 
had  problems  with  her  heart  and  doctors 
felt  that  only  open  heart  surgery  could  save 

her. 

Now  enters  the  vUlain  of  the  piece.  A  real 
stinker.  For  months.  Mrs.  Stow  received  ter- 
rorizing telephone  calls  from  a  man  threat- 
ening to  kill  both  her  and  her  chUdren  be- 
cause of  Major  Stow's  Vietnam  service. 

The  slimy  fellow,  who  always  called  at 
midnight,  caused  the  frail  Mrs.  Stow  and  her 
children  many  hours  of  strain  and  fright. 
After  their  home  was  vandalized  (most  of 
the  Stow's  service-life  momentoes  were 
broken),  the  police  spent  many  hours  pa- 
trolling outside  their  Tulsa.  Okla..  suburban 
home  and  tapping  the  telephone  in  an  at- 
tempt to  "zero  In"  on  the  terrorlzer. 

Doctors  felt  that  the  slim  hold  Mrs  Stow 
held  on  life  In  the  two  years  since  her  hus- 
band died  vpas  being  slowly  drained  away 
and  that  surgery  to  repair  her  diseased  heart 
should  be  attempted.  But.  Norma  Stow  died 
following  the  operation. 

The  terror  and  loneliness  was  over  for 
Mrs.  Stow,  but  for  the  Ave  orphans,  their 
lives  Just  beginning,  the  future  looked  a 
little  shaky. 

With  little  or  no  money,  and  with  debts 
against  their  mother's  estate  and  the  threat 
of  separation  before  them,  the  children 
struggled  against  the  odds. 

"We're  going  to  stay  together,"  said  Skip 
flatly,  at  age  18  the  head  of  the  family,  to 
a  newspaper  reporter,  "That's  the  way  our 
parents  wanted  It." 

■And  that's  the  way  we  want  It."  added  his 
sister,  16-year-old  Vickie,  a  pretty  brunette 
with  fierce  determination. 

That's  when  the  plot  really  began  to  take 
unbelievable  turns. 

R.  C.  Freeman,  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
Oklahoma  Air  National  Guard,  and  a  friend 
of  the  Stow  family,  stepped  forward.  With 
Ave  children  of  his  own  almost  the  same  ages 
as  the  Stows,  the  Preemans  offered  the  five 
Stows  a  haven.  In  the  face  of  the  children's 
adamant  desire  to  remain  a  family  unit, 
relatives  agreed  not  to  spilt  them  up. 

But  can  a  suburban  home  big  enough  for 
9ve  children  suddenly  expand  to  accommo- 
date 10  ChUdren?  Freeman  wasn't  sure  his 
house  was  big  enough.  "But  If  It  Isn't.  It 
will  be."  he  assured  all.  The  Eastwood  Bap- 
tist Church,  where  both  the  Freemans  and 


Stows  attend,  offered  to  help  "raise  the  bam  ' 
in  good  old  Western  style  when  the  Pree- 
inans  decided  to  add  an  addition. 

Reserve  AP  JAG  Capt.  Mickey  D.  Wilson 
volunteered  his  services  as  a  lawyer  to  get 
Norma  Stow's  will  through  probate.  He  also 
began  arranging  for  the  necessary  papers  to 
have  Freeman  named  as  the  chUdren's  guar- 
dian. 

Wilson  wasn't  too  pleased  when  he  began 
to  look  Into  Mrs.  Stow's  financial  aflalrs.  She 
had  no  insurance  and  most  of  the  ftinds  left 
by  Major  Stow  were  gone.  The  chUdren  owed 
S 10 .000  worth  of  debts  on  various  notes  and 
mortgages.  "There's  nothing  we  can  do  but 
sell  their  home,"  Wilson  admitted  sadly. 

That's  when  the  AFBOTC  unit  and  Angel 
Flight  at  the  University  of  Tulsa  entered 
stage  right. 

"Can't  we  do  something  to  prove  the  Air 
Force  reaUy  does  care?"  they  asked  their 
instructor.  Col.  Calvin  O.  Bass.  Colonel  Bass 
wrote  to  Air  Force  Times  and  a  story  about 
the  Stow  Family  appeared  on  Mar.  18.  1970. 
Stories  also  appeared  In  local  Oklahoma 
papers. 

One  month  later,  the  foundation  formed 
by  the  APROTC  unit  had  started  to  pick  up 
momentum.  More  than  $1700  had  been  do- 
nated, local  merchants  had  contributed  al- 
most all  of  the  materials  needed  for  a  two- 
bedroom,  one-bath  expansion  on  the  Free- 
man's bursting  home  and  the  roof  was  on 
thanks  to  the  abUltles  of  the  church's  free 
work  force.  Not  only  had  all  five  of  the  Stow 
children  been  offered  scholarships  In  varying 
degrees,  but  the  five  Freeman  chUdren  had 
been  included  in  the  bounty. 

MeanwhUe,  Colonel  Bass  reported.  "We  ve 
received  the  most  heartwarming  letters." 

•Please  accept  the  enclosed  $10  bill  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Stow  children,"  one  letter  read. 
■T  would  like  to  donate  it  in  behalf  of  my 
husband  who's  a  prisoner  of  war  in  North 
Vietnam." 

•We  recentlv  read  of  the  plight  of  the 
ChUdren  of  MaJ.  LUbum  R.  Stow."  another 
poignant  letter  said.  "This  story  comes  at  a 
time  when  we  are  grieved  with  the  loss  of  one 
of  our  own  squadron  pUots.  who  gave  his  life 
while  flying  as  a  Sandy  in  the  .successful 
rescue  of  another  downed  U.S.  pilot  .  .  .  The 
S.O.S.  (Special  Operations  Squadron)  Zorros, 
are  sending  this  contribution  to  the  Stows 
and  ask  that  it  be  credited  In  the  name  of 
Maj.  Edward  M.  Hudgens.  who  also  gave  his 
life  so  that  another  might  live. " 

By  July  1970.  more  than  $12,000  had  been 
processed  by  the  foundation  as  AF  people 
around  the  world  rallied  to  hold  fund  drives. 
benefits  and  bake  sales.  One  couple  at  Moun- 
tain Home  AFB.  Idaho,  began  contribution 
$92  a  month  toward  the  children's  care. 

Appropriately    enough,    the    contribution 
that   put   the   Stow   Family   Fund   over   the 
$20,000  mark  came  from  the  chUdreu  in  the 
Grlssom  AFB.  Ind.,  vacation  bible  school. 
End  of  flashbacks. 

Now.  more  than  two  years  after  Mrs.  Stow 
died,  her  estate  has  been  settled  with  each 
chUd  receiving  $1688.62.  Also  each  child  has 
been  assured  a  college  education  by  an 
anonymous  donor  who  has  made  $5000  Im- 
mediately avaUable  to  Skip  who  is  now  19. 
and  Vickie.  18.  who  are  attending  Oklahoma 
State  University.  Their  unknown  benefactor 
also  created  a  foundation  to  manage  stock 
for  the  other  children.  Keela.  15.  Klmberly. 
10.  and  Kola.  9.  The  dividends  from  the 
stock  wUl  provide  about  $1000  for  each  child 
per  college  year.  Each  child  also  receives  a 
monthly  Veterans  Administration  check  and 
is  eligible  for  a  VA  scholarship. 

True,  their  original  home  was  sold  but. 
thanks  to  the  foundation,  the  furniture  that 
Norma  Stow  collected  with  such  loving  care 
has  been  saved  for  her  daughters. 


The  AFROTC  unit  still  processes  donations, 
which  have  now  totalled  more  than  $24,000. 
Colonel  Bass  recently  was  presented  an  Air 
Portje  Association  certificate  cf  recogrUtlon 
for  his  efforts  In  behalf  of  the  chUdren. 

Isn't  that  a  nice  story?  It  would  be  un- 
believable on  the  movie  screen,  though. 

By  the  way.  they  never  caught  the  iiasty 
who  terrorized  Mrs.  Stow  and  the  children. 
And  police  say  they  probably  wUl  never 
ioiow  who  it  was  uiUeas  he  again  threatens 
the  children.  This  development  doesn't  quite 
fit  the  plot  but  you  already  know  the  vil- 
lain wUl  get  his  in  the  end  anyway.  It's  just 
retribution. 

So.  with  the  music  up,  we  fade  out  until 
the  next  Installment  m  the  saga  of  the 
Stows. 


RESPONSE  OF  OFFICE  OF  EMER- 
GENCY PREPAREDNESS  IN  DIS- 
ASTERS 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1972 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  S.  3805,  legislation 
to  amend  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  which, 
among  other  things,  permits  the  Presi- 
dent to  waive  the  normal  requirements 
for  individual  States  to  provide  detailed 
damage  statistics  in  order  for  an  area  to 
be  designated  as  a  Federal  disaster  area. 
The  purpose  of  my  legislation  is  to 
make  it  clear  that  where  a  major  disas- 
ter is  obviously  occurring  State  personnel 
need  not  be  spending  valuable  time  in 
getting  detailed  statistical  information 
but  rather  can  be  engaged  in  search  and 
rescue  operations. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  considers  the  first 
priority  to  be  taking  care  of  disaster  vic- 
tims rather  than  in  making  disaster  dam- 
age surveys.  My  legislation  is  directed 
toward  requirements  for  State  damage 
surveys  rather  than  Federal  surveys. 

I  am  pleased  that  OEP  recognizes  that 
the  first  responsibility  must  be  to  take 
care  of  disaster  victims.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  memorandum  from  Gen. 
O.  A.  Lincoln.  Director  of  OEP  to  Re- 
gional Directors  setting  forth  OEP's  pol- 
icy in  this  regard  be  reprinted  in  the 
RecoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OmcB  or  Emkrcenct  Preparedness 

MEMOEArfDTTM 

Now  that  the  President  has  declared  five 
states  as  disaster  areas  for  what  may  be  the 
most  severe  flooding  situation  of  record  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States,  the  ini- 
tial prtorlttos  of  Federal  effort  must  go  to 
taking  care  of  people  and  getting  communi- 
ties back  into  operation  again, 

WhUe  detaUed  surveys  of  damage  are 
needed,  they  should  be  given  second  pri- 
ority to  people's  needs, 

I  have  asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  for  an  espe- 
cially urgent  effort  In  the  provision  of  tem- 
porary housing,  and  have  also  asked  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  to  stress  to  his  field  or- 
ganization the  importance  of  taking  care  of 
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people  and  communities  sufterlng  hardship 

Exercising  Initiative  while  keeping  in  con- 
tact with  our  Federal  coordinating  officers.  I 
e8llm*te  that  within  a  week  or  so  the  crisis 
period  wUl  be  over  But,  during  the  current 
critical  period  we  should  seek  every  possible 
w»y  to  reduce  administration  In  the  interest 
of  getting  things  done  for  people's  needs 
a.  A.  Lincoln. 

Director. 


POWER  BLACKOUTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1972 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
all  the  early  grave  warnings  of  experts 
in  the  field  of  power,  we  have  witnessed 
our  fli-st  serious  blackout  of  the  summer 
season  when  on  July  17  and  18  some 
200.000  residents  of  iNew  York  City  were 
aflected  by  a  blackout. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  serious  black- 
outs .since  the  breakdown  of  Consoli- 
dated Edison's  powerplants  in  1965  when 
the  largest  city  in  this  countrs'  was  para- 
lyzed by  a  huge  blackout. 

According  to  a  recent  report  by  John 
N.  Nassikas,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  about  60  out  of  150 
systems  or  utility  groups  could  have  re- 
serve generating  capacity  of  less  than 
15  percent.  Necessai-y  reserve  margins 
vaiT  from  one  system  to  another,  but 
on  the  average  it  should  be  at  least  20 
percent.  In  some  areas  there  should  be 
a  cushion  of  30  piercent  in  reserve. 

New  York  City,  according  to  the  FPC, 
may  again  this  summer  experience  power 
supply  problems. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  three 
utilities  serve  in  an  indiastrialized  area 
of  some  15,000  square  miles  in  southwest 
Ohio  where  the  population  is  in  the  area 
of  about  4.000,000  people. 

Cincinnati  Gas  ii  Electric,  acting  as 
the  agent  for  Columbus  and  Southern 
Ohio  Electric  Co.  and  the  Dayton  Power 
&  Light  Co.  are  committed  to  constnict 
Che  William  H.  Zimmer  Power  Station 
in  Moscow,  Ohio,  at  a  cost  of  some  $300 
million. 

I  have  registered  my  complaint  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  and  also  the 
White  House,  that  construction  plans, 
environmental  reports,  public  hearings, 
and  the  other  necessary  paperwork  that 
must  be  done  for  this  plant  must 
be  speeded  up. 

Company  ofBcials  argue  that  without 
the  Zimmer  unit  the  companies'  com- 
bined reserve  will  be  6.6  percent,  way 
below  the  ccaniortable  reserve  require- 
ments. 

Loss  of  other  generating  equipment  at 
the  time  of  summer  peaks  certainly  could 
result  in  serious  breakdowns. 

The  delay  also  will  contribute  to  the 
air  pollution  now  surrounding  our  area 
because  the  delay  results  in  the  pro- 
l<m«ed  operation  of  coal -fire  units.  When 
these  uxiits  burn,  they  release  into  the 
atmosphere  pollutants  associated  with 
burning  coal;  and  it  creates  an  environ- 
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mental  condition  far  worse  than  alleged- 
ly associated  with  the  nuclear  units  be- 
ing delayed. 

Studies  also  show  that  the  delay  will 
add  a  cost  of  approximately  $15  million 
due  to  the  escalation  and  interest-dur- 
mg-constructlon  cost. 

Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric  planners  had 
hoped  to  have  1,100  craftsmen  working 
on  the  plant  by  the  fall  of  1973.  But  now 
this  IS  being  delayed.  The  craft  unions 
estimated  that  the  potential  work  that 
is  being  aflfected  is  calculated  to  amount 
to  millions  of  dollars  in  earnings. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  when 
this  is  multiplied  by  the  74  nuclear 
powerplants  across  the  country  presently 
planned  or  under  construction,  the  in- 
come lost  to  craftsmen  throughout  the 
Nation  is  staggering. 

In  the  Greater  Cincinnati  area  gas 
supplies  are  now  short,  with  Cincinnati 
Gas  ii  Electric  unable  to  supply  service 
to  new  commercial  facilities.  I  have  in 
ray  records  letters  from  two  meatpacking 
firms  that  had  planned  expansion  but 
are  now  hampered  because  of  the  short 
gas  supply.  Also,  the  mayor  of  one  of  our 
cities  has  been  hampered  in  his  urban 
renewal  program  because  of  this  power 
shortage.  The  decline  in  Industrial  activi- 
ties unfortunately  leads  to  a  decline  in 
commerce.  The  general  reaction,  how- 
ever, is  gradual,  complex,  and  in  many 
cases  indirect. 

Decreased  income  not  only  affects  the 
private  sector,  but  also  slows  local.  State, 
find  Federal  Government  activities. 

In  the  Cinctnnati-Dayton-Columbus 
region,  local  and  State  government  reve- 
nues from  tax  sources  amount  to  about 
$1.1  billion.  This  would  increase  to  $2.3 
bilhon  by  1980. 

The  Federal  Government  collects  about 
$3.1  billion  from  revenues  in  this  region 
which  would  rise  to  approximately  $6.4 
billion  by  1980  if  the  economy  is  success- 
ful in  maintaining  its  normal  rate  of 
growth. 

I  mamtain  that  unless  we  meet  our 
power  needs  both  in  the  industrial  and 
private  sector,  we  will  be  unable  to  main- 
tain our  normal  rate  of  growth. 

I  think  the  time  to  act  is  now.  We 
must  speed  up  our  powerplants  to  meet 
the  needs  of  this  country. 


ORDER  OF  AHEPA 
GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 


HON.  LLOYD  BENTSEN 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1972 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  Order 
of  Ahepa,  the  American  Hellenic  Edu- 
cational Progressive  As.sociation,  is 
celebrating  its  golden  aniversary  during 
1972  Pounded  on  July  26,  1922,  in  At- 
lanta. Ga.,  AHEPA  has  eight  primary  ob- 
jectives, the  first  of  which  is  "to  promote 
and  encourage  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  of  America."  During  its  50  years  of 
existence,  the  Order  of  Ahepa  has  con- 
tributed financially  to  many  worthy 
causes,    offering    needed    assistance    at 
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times  of  natural  and  man-caused  dis- 
aster to  persons  around  the  world.  Con- 
tributions  have  gone  to  victims  of  flood*, 
hurricanes,  earthquakes,  and  wars.  And 
the  organization  continues  to  grow  and 
prosper,  and  to  offer  help  to  those  in 
need,  whenever  possible. 

Many  Texans  are  members  of  AHEPA, 
Mr.  President.  Officers  of  the  Houston 
Chapter  are  A.  S.  Catechis,  president; 
P.  C.  Peropoulos,  vice  president;  Angelo 
J.  Cramer,  secretary;  and  Alex  J.  Sk&n- 
dalls,  treasurer.  OfiBcers  of  the  Galveston 
Chapter  are  George  Marinos,  president; 
Gus  M.  Loomis,  vice  president;  John  A. 
Mehos.  secretary;  and  Angelo  Agalou. 
treasurer.  Officers  of  the  Waco  Chapter 
are  Tom  Bakos,  president ;  Pete  Dris,  vice 
president;  and  Michael  Colia,  secretary. 

Officers  of  the  Texarkana  Chapter  are 
Speros  D.  Cotseones.  president;  John  O. 
Papageorge,  vice  president;  Tom  Carras, 
.secretary;  and  Frank  Demopoulos, 
treasurer.  Officers  of  the  San  Angelo 
Chapter  are  Johnny  J.  Kalaitzes,  presi- 
dent; Chris  Kouvelis.  vice  president; 
and  W.  G.  Mlchalopulos,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Officers  of  the  Beaumont 
Chapter  are  John  A.  Davis,  president; 
George  Greeker,  vice  president ;  and  Peter 
G.  Zarmakoupis,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Officers  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Chapter 
are  Achille  J.  Psimaris,  president;  James 
U.  Cazamias,  vice  president;  C.  Gus 
Adams,  secretary;  and  Dr.  Nicholas  T. 
Hallick,  treasurer.  Officers  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Chapter  are  Tommy  Peters,  presi- 
dent; Donald  J.  Wooldridge,  vice  presi- 
dent; Nick  Tsumpis,  secretarj-;  and  Steve 
\noitis.  treasurer.  OflScers  of  the  Dallas 
Chapter  are  William  A.  Karahal.  presi- 
dent ;  Connie  Pastis,  vice  president ;  Chris 
S.  Chotas,  secretary;  and  A.  P.  Shro- 
pulos,  treasurer. 

District  Lodge  Officers  who  are 
Texans  include  Jack  Lymberry  of  Hous- 
ton, lieutenant  governor;  Jerome  M. 
Kaler  of  Houston,  secretary;  George  G. 
Chininis  of  San  Antonio,  marshall;  and 
George  N.  Zarafonetis  of  Dallis,  adviser. 

In  addition,  James  G.  Petheriotes  of 
Houston  is  supreme  trustee  in  the  na- 
tional lodge  and  Texans  who  are  past 
national  officers  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
include  Nick  C.  Demeris  of  Houston,  past 
supreme  lodge;  and  Michael  Colias  of 
Waco,  past  supreme   trustee. 


SENATOR  JAVTTS  CRITICIZES  MCE 
PRESIDENT  AGNEW 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year 
ago  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York,  referring 
to  the  Republican  presidential  candidacy 
of  Congressman  Pete  McCloskey, 
praised  those  within  our  party  who  speak 
out  on  their  convictions.  S«iator  Javits 
even  went  so  far  to  say  in  defending 
McCloskey  that — 

Any  ferment  In  the  party,  making  It  lively 
and  provocative.  Is  desirable. 
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Ttowever.  yesterday  Senator  Javits 
ty&  s'wliched  gears  and  critic^ 
SSpresident  Spiro  Aonbw  for  uphold- 
ing what  are  his  convictions. 

Evidently  the  Senator  believes  it  Is 
n,rfectly  proper,  if  not  even  "desirable. 
S'mo^  liSS  members  of  the  party  to 
smrnd  off  on  their  philosophy  but  not  the 
?Se  President.  It  would  behoove  the  New 
vnrk  Senator  to  remember  what  hap- 
nmed  to  the  last  Republican  Senator 
from  New  York  who  sought  to  cross 
swords  with  the  Vice  President. 

Javits  should  exercise  more  concern 
as  to  whether  there  will  be  a  place  on  the 
New  York  RepubUcan  ticket  for  him  m 
1974  rather  than  worry  about  who  the 
RepubUcan  National  Convention  will  se- 
lect in  the  next  few  weeks. 

No  other  American  has  aided  so  many 
RepubUcan  candidates  as  Spiro  T. 
AQOTW  He  is  a  necessity  on  the  RepubU- 
can ticket  this  fall.  Any  attempt  to  dis- 
'  lodge  him  will  be  vigorously  fought  by 
the  elected  delegates  in  Miami. 

Such  spoiler  Uctics  are  divisive  and 
only  aid  our  political  foes.  The  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  should  join  aU 
Republicans  in  working  together  for  the 
relection  of  the  Nixon-Agnew  ticket. 
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WCXJD  PRODUCTS  IN  MONTANA 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 


CONGRATULATIONS,  ORDER  OF 
AHEPA 


HON.  ELIGIO  de  la  GARZA 

or    TEXAS 

in  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1972 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Order  of  Ahepa,  the  American  Hellenic 
Educational  Progressive  Association, 
lists  as  the  first  of  its  nine  principal  ob- 
jectives one  that  is  of  immense  impor- 
tance in  our  Nation  today.  It  is  stated 
in  these  words: 

To  promote  and  encourage  loyalty  to  the 
United   States   of   America. 


That  is  a  noble  goal,  one  for  which 
this  fraternal  organization  is  to  be  com- 
mended as  it  observes  this  month,  on 
July  26,  the  godden  anniversars'  of  its 
founding. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  has  contributed 
to  many  worthy  causes  during  the  lialf- 
century  of  its  existence,  ranging  from 
reUef  for  flood  victims  in  this  country  to 
earthquake  relief  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
from  the  sale  of  half  a  billion  dollars 
in  U.S.  war  bonds  during  World  War  II 
to  national  scholarships  for  worthy  stu- 
dents. Members  of  AHEPA  have  a  right 
to  take  pride  in  their  organization's 
record  of  accomplishment. 

In  my  own  State  of  Texas,  local  chap- 
ters of  the  order  carry  forward  their 
good  work  in  a  number  of  our  leading 
cities.  A  Houston  citizen,  James  G. 
Petheriotes.  is  currently  a  supreme  trus- 
tee of  Ahepa.  To  him  and  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  I  extend  my 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  on  this 
50th  birthday  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa. 


OF   MONTAMA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  19.  1972 
Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wood 
products  industry  Is  one  of  vital  inter- 
est to  the  Western  States.  In  Montana, 
It  Is  a  prime  economic  concern.  The  in- 
dustry is  being  criticized  right  now  for 
some  of  its  poUcies  such  as  clearcutting. 
Because  of  this  criticism,  the  wood  prod- 
ucts industry  is  evaluating  its  position. 
Such  evaluation,  along  with  the  eventual 
changes  which  will  result,  will  have  an 
important  effect  on  the  economy  of  Mon- 
tana. For  the  information  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  would  like  to  insert 
a  summary  of  one  of  the  better  reports 
about  the  evaluation  of  the  wood  prod- 
ucts industry  in  Montana.  The  report  is 
by  Maxine  C.  Johnson  and  was  published 
in    the    Montana    Business    Quarterly, 
spring  1972,  by  the  Bureau  of  Business 
and  Economic  Research  at  the  Uni\^r- 
sity  of  Montana.  The  foUowlng  is  that 
report; 

since  1960.  the  wood  products  industry 
(here  defined  a«  logging  operations,  wood 
products  manufacturing,  and  the  production 
of  pulp  and  paper)  ha*  occupied  a  unique 
poaltlon  as  a  growth  industry  In  Montana. 
Among  the  state's  primary  or  export  indus- 
tries—those which  make  an  area  grow— only 
manufacturing  (especUtUy  wood  products) 
and  the  federal  government  have  been  ex- 
panding their  employment;  the  others- 
agriculture,  mining,  and  raUroads— have 
been  letting  workers  go. 

The  result  has  been  a  state  economy  that, 
by  national  standards,  has  grown  very  slow- 
ly. It  has  been  unable  to  supply  enough  Jobs 
for  Its  resident*  and  has  provided  Mon- 
tanans  with  an  average  Income  per  person 
well  below  the  national  average. 

In  western  Montana — Lincoln,  Flathead, 
Sanders,  Lake,  Mineral.  Missoula,  Ravalli, 
and  Oranlte  Counties— the  record  has  been 
much  better.  The  major  reason:  the  wood 
products  Industry.  WhUe  agriculture  and 
raUroads  have  dropped  employees  here  too, 
manufacturing  and  the  federal  government 
have  added  workers.  Of  the  5,420  new  manu- 
facturing employees  between  1950  and  19M. 
3.600  (66  percent)  went  to  work  In  wood 
product*  acUvltles.  Another  1.000  were  in- 
volved in  the  aluminum  plant  at  Columbia 

Falls. 

The  transformation  of  western  Montana 
from  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  econ- 
omy has  meant  more  Jobs  and  more  income. 
Total  employment — wage  and  salary  workers 
plus  the  self-employed — was  up  32  percent 
m  the  western  counties  between  1950  and 
1968.  as  opposed  to  only  11  percent  In  all  of 
Montana.  Total  persoiial  Income  grew  93  per- 
cent m  western  Montana.  52  percent  In  the 
state:  per  capita  Inconaes  were  up  42  percent 
and  30  percent  respectively.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  the  wood  products  Industry  has 
been  responsible  for  much  of  the  growth  in 
the  eight  western  counties.  By  1969.  the 
areas  economy  had  become  heavUy  depend- 
ent upon  wood  products  activities. 

In  attempting  to  measure  the  total  impact 
en  Income  and  employment,  we  counted  not 
only  persons  at  work  In  the  Industry,  but 
also  federal  government  employees  engaged 
m  timber  activities.  But  to  really  see  how 
primary  Industry  employment  affects  the 
economy,  workers  in  secondary  Industries— 
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transportation,  trade,  services,  local  govern- 
ment, etc.— who  provide  goods  and  services 
for  the  wood  products  industry,  its  employees, 
and  timber  management  workers  must  be 
added  in.  Slmliarljr.  In  computlQC  total  in- 
come attributable  to  the  wood  products  in- 
dustry, we  included  the  earnings  of  industry 
and  timber  management  workers,  plus  the 
additional  Income  generated  in  the  area  by 
their  expenditures  and  by  industry  pur- 
chases of  goods  and  services.  Our  estimates, 
based  on  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Raglonal  Economics  Information  System,  in- 
dicate that  in  1969  something  like  43  percent 
of  total  employment  and  61  percent  ol  toial 
personal  income  in  western  Montana  came, 
either  directly  or  Indirectly,  from  the  wood 
products  industry 

In  the  state  as  a  whole  (using  the  same 
data  for  computation) ,  wood  products  played 
a  much  smaller  role:  approximately  12  per- 
cent of  total  employment  and  11  percent  ol 
total  personal  Income  in  1968  was  directly 
or  indirectly  attributable  to  the  Industry 

The  year  1969  wras  a  vear  of  high  produc- 
tion and  employment  In  the  forest  industries; 
It  is  also  the  latest  year  for  which  all  the 
necessary  data  are  avallatole.  The  total  con- 
tribution of  the  industry  would  have  been 
somewhat  smaller  m  1970  and  1971. 

The  growth  ol  Montana  s  wood  products 
industry  has  been  accompanied  by  a  large 
increase  In  the  amount  of  timber  cut  on  na- 
tional forests.  In  recent  years,  a  good  many 
people  have  come  to  feel  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  emphasized  timber  production  at  the 
expense  of  other  uses  of  the  forest.  They  feel 
that  recent  high  rates  ol  timber  harvest  are 
excessive  In  terms  of  future  timber  supply 
and  are  dama«lng  to  the  environment  Es- 
pecially offensive  to  these  critics  is  the  prac- 
tice of  clearcuttmg  The  Forest  Service  is  re- 
evaluating Its  management  practices  in  re- 
sponse to  changing  values  and  public  pres- 
sure, and  timber  sales  on  national  forests  are 
being  reduced,  at  least  temporarily 

This  report  Lb  concerned  with  the  potential 
effects  of  decUnes  of  various  seventy  in  the 
limber  supply  on  employment  and  income 
during  the  next  few  years.  1973  to  1976.  Clear- 
ly short-run  economic  considerations  should 
not  be  the  only  criteria  appUed  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  timber  management  problem. 
Nevertheless,  an  understanding  of  what  may 
be  involved  In  the  way  of  economic  change 
should  be  helpful  to  thoee  who  influence  the 
decision.  _  ,      . 

To  determine  the  potential  effects  of  var- 
ious changes  in  the  timber  supply  from  the 
national  forests,  three  alternative  assump- 
tions were  made.  The  first  was  that  wood 
products  Arms  would  reduce  their  cut  dur- 
ing the  next  three  years  to  match  the  amount 
of  timber  which  the  Forest  Service  expects 
to  sell.  On  the  average.  thU  would  mean  a 
decline  of  20  percent  below  the  typical  har- 
vest for  fiscal  vears  1966-1970.  The  second  as- 
sumption was  that  the  industry  would  con- 
tinue to  cut  at  the  fiscal  1972  level,  sUghtly 
above  the  1966-1970  average,  but  that  con- 
siderable readjustment  would  take  place 
vrtthln  the  Industry  as  flnns  maneuvered 
for  a  timber  supply  The  third  assumed  a 
temporary  ban  on  clearcutting  with  a  sharp 
decline  of  from  30  lo  35  percent  in  avaUable 
timber  supply  from  national  forests, 

Assumptwn  I.  This  alternative,  involving 
a  decime  of  approximately  20  percent,  or  150 
mUllon  board  feet  annually  (in  timber  cut 
from  national  forests),  would  probably  re- 
sult in  a  loss  of  about  750  Jobs  and  »7  mil- 
lion in  wages,  salaries,  and  proprietors'  in- 
come in  Montana's  wood  products  industry 
When  total  statewide  effects  are  considered- 
including  the  loss  in  Jobs  and  income  which 
would  result  in  other  industries— the  poten- 
tial loss  amount*  to  2,370  jobs  and  «22  mil- 
lion in  income.  These  figures  are  equal  to  ap- 
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proximately  1  percent  of  Montana's  total  em- 
ployment and  income  in  1969 

ASSUMING  A  DECLINE  OF  ISO  MILLION    BOARD   FEET    IN 
ANNUAL  TIMBER  CUT.  FISCAL  197J-7S 
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ASSUMING  A  BAN  ON  CLEARCUTTING  AND  AN  ANNUAL 
REDUCTION  OF  250  MILLION  BOARD  FEET  IN  THE  TWIBER 
HARVEST 


Mwttu 


8  western 

CMJntlK 


652 
1.813 


Potential  decline  m 

Iriiju5try  fmaloyment 750 

Tout  emptovment     .  2  370 
Percentile    at    total 
1969  employmtnt  0.9  3.1 
Industry  earnmgj.                     J7  ITO  000          S6  300  000 
Total  personal    -Kome             i22  WO  000        120  900  000 
Percentile    at    total 
1969    personal    in- 
come       .         1,0                      4.7 


The  Impact  would  be  greater  In  western 
Montana,  where  the  total  job  loss  might  be 
1,800  or  3  percent  of  totAl  employment  and 
inoome  miglit  decline  by  almost  $21  million, 
or  5  percent  of  total  income.  Bstimabes  for 
Aaaumptlon  I  are  summarized  above. 

A$3umption  IL  The  Forest  Service  antici- 
pates that  the  industry  may  continue  to  cut 
tlmtxer  at  a  high  rate  during  the  next  tew 
years,  preferring  to  keep  plants  operating 
even  though  reducing  the  amount  of  timber 
under  contract  This  has  been  the  pattern 
thua  far  in  ascal  1972  But  timber  sales  are 
not  being  reduced  equally  on  all  forests  With 
the  development  of  new  multiple  use  plans, 
some  forests  are  in  for  sizable  reductions  In 
their  timber  growing  land  ba*e:  mills  in  their 
vicinity  may  run  short  of  logs.  And  there  Is 
lUUe  doubt  that  stumpage  prices  will  go  up 
as  mills  bid  for  the  declining  amount  of 
timber  to  be  oSTered  for  sale  Emphasis  In  the 
Industry  will  t>e  on  size,  efficiency,  and  Inte- 
gration, and  the  readjustments  may  be  ex- 
tensive. Even  If  the  total  amount  oir  timber 
cut  continued  high,  the  posslblUtv  of  mills 
closing  and  workers  being  thrown  out  of  work 
U  real.  If  the  Job  loss  statewide  ranged  from 
250-600  workers,  the  repercussions  would  be 
considerably  smaller  than  those  anticipated 
in  Assumption  I.  At  the  state  level,  the  direct 
and  indirect  employment  loss  could  range 
from  790  to  1.580.  or  from  0.3  to  0  6  percent  of 
total  1969  employment  and  the  income  loss 
from  S7.3  to  S14.7  million,  or  0.3  to  0.7  per- 
oent  of  total  1969  personal  Income.  In  west- 
ern Montana,  losses  could  range  from  1  to  2 
percent  of  employment  and  from  1  6  to  3  1 
poroent  of  income  The  figures  are  summa- 
rized below: 

ASSUMING  TIMBER  CUT  CONTINUES  HIGH,  BUT  INDUSTRY 
READJUSTMENTS  REDUCE  EMPLOYMENT 
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Montana 

counties 

Potential  decline  .n 

Industry  employment 

250-500 

218  435 

Tout  employment 

Percentile  at  totai  1969 

790-1.  580 

606-1.209 

employment 

0,  3-0. 6 

1.0-2  C 

indajtry  earninis 

-     J2.  400,000- 

$2,  100.  OOO- 

Total  personal  income  . 

$4.  800.  OOO 

M.  200  000 

J7.  300.  iDOO- 

J7.  000.  OOO 

Percenlaie  of  total  1969 

114,700,000 

J13,9OO.0OC 

P««onal  income 

0.J-0.7 

1.6-3.1 

Assumption  III.  ProposaU  have  been  made 
for  a  (presumably)  temporary  moratorium 
on  aU  clearcuttlng.  The  Forest  Service  esti- 
mates that  the  Immediate  effects  of  a  clear- 
cutting  ban  would  be  to  reduce  the  volume  of 
timber  harvested  by  30  to  36  percent,  or  ap- 
proximately 250  mUUon  board  feet.  Such  a 
reduction  could  mean  as  many  as  4.000  fewer 
Jobs  in  Montana.  3.000  of  them  In  the  western 
counties  alone    Assumption  III  effects: 


Montana 


8  western 

counties 


Potential  dechnein. 

Industry  employment. . . 

Total  empioyment 

Percerrtage  ot  total 
1969  employment 
Industry  earmnts 
Total  personal  income 
Percentile  ot  total 
1969  personal  in- 
come  


1.250 
3.950 

14 
111.900,000 
$36,  700,  000 
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1,088 
3.025 

5.1 
$10,600,000 
S34  800  000 
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All  .'  these  estimates,  as  Is  clearly  indi- 
cated in  the  report  which  follows,  are  neces- 
sarily only  rough  approximations  of  the  po- 
tential effect  of  changes  in  the  amount  of 
timber  available  to  the  wood  products  Indus- 
try. Each  alternative  assumes  that  the  hous- 
ing market  and  therefore  the  demand  for 
Montana  6  wood  products  will  remain  strong, 
and  that  the  paper  mill  in  Missoula  will  con- 
tinue at  full  production  during  the  next 
three  years 

The  wood  products  Industry  has  always 
been  susceptible  to  cyclical  fluctuations, 
many  of  them  as  severe  as  the  declines  envi- 
sioned In  Assumptions  I  and  II  above.  The 
difference  Is  that  if  these  declines  become 
permanent — as  they  may  well  do — the  wood 
products  Industry  may  no  longer  tse  counted 
as  a  growth  Industry.  Unless  the  Job  losses 
which  may  occur  are  offset  by  gains  In  other 
industries — and  there  is  some  question  about 
this — the  performance  of  Montana's  economy 
in  the  19709  will  continue  to  be  disappointing 
and  much  of  the  expected  vigor  will  be  miss- 
ing from  the  western  Montana  economy. 


"RED"    COX    RETIRES    FOLLOWING 
DISTINGUISHED   CAREER 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

OF    .VLABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wediiesdav.  July  19.  1972 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  Elmas  E,  "Red"  Cox  retired  from 
Government  service  on  June  30.  of  this 
year,  following  a  distinguished  career. 

Those  of  us  who  know  him  well,  and 
there  are  many,  will  miss  him  During 
his  tenure  in  Government  .'lenice.  Red 
was  an  outstanding,  knowledgeable,  will- 
ing worker  who  knew  how  to  get  things 
done. 

Red  first  came  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
in  1933.  with  just  $20  in  his  pockets.  His 
first  Government  job  was  in  the  Office  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  He  re- 
mained with  this  subagency  of  the  Treas- 
ury- Department  until  December  16,  1937. 
At  that  time  he  went  with  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  He  remained  in 
this  position  until  1945.  when  he  took  a 
job  wuth  newly  elected  Congressman  Al- 
bert Rains,  of  Gadsden.  Ala, 

Red  ser\'ed  as  Congressman  Rains' 
chief  assistant  for  20  years.  Following 
the  retirement  of  Congressman  Rains. 
Red  took  a  job  as  special  assistant  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  where  he 
remained  tmtil  his  retirement. 

Red  now  plans  to  enter  the  public  re- 
lations field  as  a  Government  consultant. 
He  wUl  work  out  of  his  Lake  Barcroft 
home  in  suburban  Virginia. 

I  know  that  Red  will  continue  to  work 
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hard  and  to  strive  for  his  new  goals  in 
tills  new  endeavor  as  he  haa  conslsten«Y 
done  in  the  past.  I  join  all  of  his  maS 
friends  In  wishing  him  the  very  best 


MONTHLY  SUMMARY  OP  FOREIOW 
PISHING  ACTIVrnES  OFF  ALAS^ 
JUNE  1972  '^J-AoaA, 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  19,  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
continuing  efforts  to  keep  my  fellow 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  people  of 
Alaska  aware  of  the  fishing  of  foreign 
vessels  in  Alaskan  waters,  I  am  inserting 
the  "Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Pish- 
ing Activities  Off  Alaska"  for  June  1972 
This  summary,  published  by  the  Na-^ 
tional  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  will  point  out  clearly,  I  be- 
lieve, the  hardships  Alaskan  fishermen 
face  because  of  unrestricted  foreign 
competition. 

The  simimary  follows: 

MO.VTHLY    StJMMAKY    OF   FOREIGN    FISHING 

AcnviTiES  Off  Alaska,  Jitne  1972 
Soviet:  The  number  of  Soviet  vessels  en- 
gaged In  fisheries  off  of  Alaska  continued  to 
decline  dropping  to  aljout  25  m  June.  That 
was  a  decrease  of  about  12  vessels  from  the 
previous  month.  About  the  same  number  of 
Soviet  vessels  engaged  In  fisheries  off  Alaska 
in  June  1971. 

OROCNDFISH    TRAWL    FISHERY 

The  number  of  trawlers  fishing  for  ground- 
fish  along  the  Continental  Shelf  edge  In  the 
Bering  Sea  doubled  from  6  to  12.  The  fleet 
was  divided  with  6  medium  trawlers  flehlng 
north  of  the  Pox  Islands  In  the  eastern  Aleu- 
tian Islands  and  6  medium  trawlers  fishing 
northwest  of  the  Prlbllof  Islands  in  the  cen- 
tral Bearing  Sea. 

The  expedition  which  had  been  fishing  for 
flounder,  herring  and  Alaska  pollock  In  the 
Bering  Sea  during  the  winter  and  spring  was 
disbanded  in  early  June  and  the  vessels  de- 
parted the  Alaskan  area. 

ocean  perch  fishery 

The  Soviet  ocean  perch  fishery  off  Alaska 
remained  at  a  low  level,  A  fleet  of  5  to  8  stern 
trawlers  and  up  to  3  medium  trawlers  fished 
off  Kodlak  Island  In  the  central  Gulf  of 
Alaska,  Two  to  five  stern  trawlers  fished  for 
perch  along  the  Aleutian  Islands  chain, 

Japanese:  The  number  of  Japanese  vessel* 
engaged  in  fisheries  off  Alaska  continued  to 
increase  In  June  rising  to  nearly  400.  That 
was  an  increase  of  about  40  vessels  from  the 
previous  month.  About  the  same  number 
of  Japanese  vessels  engaged  In  fisheries  off 
Alaska  In  June  1971. 

PACIFIC    OCEAN    PEECH    FI8HKRT 

The  number  of  stern  trawlers  flshlng  for 
ocean  perch  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  varied 
between  18  and  26  and  the  fishery  was  wide- 
spread ranging  from  off  southeast  Alaska  to 
Unlmak  Pass.  Continuing  to  fish  for  ocean 
perch  along  the  Aleutian  Islands  chain  were 
8  to  10  stern  trawlers.  Fishing  along  the  Aleu- 
tians was  centered  in  the  Seguam-Amukta 
Passes  area  in  the  central  Aleutians  and  ofl 
the  Rat  Islands  In  the  western  Aleutians. 

FISH  MEAT,  FISH  MEAL  AND  OIL  FISHXKT 

The  number  of  factory  ship  fleets  flshlng 
for  Alaska  pollock  for  the  producrtlon  of 
minced  fish  meat  and  flsh  meal  and  oU  in- 
creased from  5  to  6.  All  six  fleets.  Involving 
a  total  of  about  105  trawlers,  were  located  on 
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»h-    continental    Shelf    northwest    of    the 
SrfSTSlands  in  the  central  Bering  Sea. 

GEOUNDnSH  TRAWL   FISKKRT 

««hinir  for  groundflsh,  primarily  Alaska 
J^k  along  the  Continental  Shelf  edge 
flfiTe  Bering  sea  were  15  to  20  independent 
"*  rTlwiers  The  vesMls  were  sc»««red 
'!!^  nX^  P««  in  the  eastern  Bering  Sea 
(TTar  nSSvLTof  the  PrlbUof  IslaxuU  la 
yie  central  Bering  Sea. 

CRAB    FISHERY 

The  Japanese  eastern  Bering  Sea  crab  flsh- 
,„!;  continued  by  two  factory  ship  fleets 
flnXa  a  totaJ  of  36  boat*  fishing  tanner 
"1^^^  The  two  fleets  remained  centered 
^the  ^ntlnental  Shelf  north  of  the  Alaska 
~r^iS  Tanner  crab  remained  the  primary 
S«  ^e'l  ^*^  *^  incidental  catch  of 
g^*  ab  of  only  about  10  per  cent. 

LONQLINE  riSHXRT 

The  number  of  longUne  vessels  fishing  for 
jTeU  in  the  Oulf  of  Alaska  doubled  from 
r«,  10  The  flahery  was  widespread  with 
ve^  irom  off  K>utheairt  Alaska  to  Unimak 

paM. 

SNAIL  nSHKRT 

Three  vessels  flshlng  pots  on  a  groundllne 
continued  taking  sea  snaUs  In  the  centra^ 
nnrinit  Sea.  Operatlonfl  remained  centered  on 
ST  continental  Shelf  w«rt  of  St.  George 
■SiAoO.  in  the  PrlbUof  Islands.  The  flahery 
,111  reportedly  be  continued  unUl  late  July. 

KSRRINO    FISHKRT 

The  JM^nese  herring  flahery  In  the  north - 
em  Bering  Sea  continued  to  be  hampered  by 
the  loe  pack  and  the  flahery  ended  in  late 
June  The  16  vessel  fleet  began  to  disband 
in  early  June  and  Involved  only  a  few  ships 
thereafter.  The  vessels  were  centered  north 
of  Nunlvak  Island  in  early  June  and  then 
shifted  northward  into  Norton  Sound  where 
the  fishery  ended  the  last  week  of  the  month. 

SALMON    FlSHiaiT 

Five  of  the  ten  Japanese  high  seas  salmon 
fleet  fished  in  the  Alaskan  area  In  June.  In 
early  June  the  fishery  was  centered  south- 
west of  the  western  Aleutian  Islands.  By  the 
second  week  of  the  month  flshlng  was  ex- 
tended northward  Into  the  Bering  and  the 
fleets  became  divided  Into  two  groups.  One 
group  Involved  three  fleets  southwest  of  the 
«-estem  Aleutians  and  the  other  group  In- 
volved two  fleets  along  the  180th  meridian 
m  the  Bering  Sea  north  of  the  Aleutian  Is- 
lands. 

South  Korean:  The  number  of  South  Ko- 
rean vessels  fishing  off  Alaska  Increased  from 
one  to  five  stem  trawlers.  During  mo«rt  of  the 
month  four  of  the  trawlers  fished  for  Alaska 
p<^ock  off  the  Pribllof  Islands  In  the  cen- 
tral Bering  Sea  and  the  other  vessel  fished 
for  ocean  perch  and  pollock  south  of  Unimak 
Pass  In  the  western  Gulf  of  Alaska.  In  late 
June  one  of  the  vessels  near  the  PribUofs 
and  the  vessel  south  of  Unimak  Pass  shifted 
to  the  area  south  of  Kodlak  Island  in  the 
central  Gulf  of  Alaska. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  my  own  congressional  district  I 
have  seen  the  fine  civic  work  of  AHEPA 
local  chapters.  Its  members  can  take 
justifiable  pride  in  the  association's  rec- 
ord of  achievement. 

I  am  proud  to  say  there  are  two  local 
chapters  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District.  In  Belllngham,  AHEPA  officers 
are  George  Karavias,  president;  Tom 
Zervas,  vice  president;  and  John  K.  Tal- 
lahan,  secretary-treasurer.  In  Everett, 
the  officers  are  C.  P.  Koutlas,  president; 
W.  A.  Karanson,  Jr.,  vice  president; 
Panos  C.  Koutlas.  secretary;  and  Andrew 
Raptis.  treasurer. 


ORDER  OF  AHEPA 


OUR  COUNTRYS  PROBLEMS  ARE 
DUE  TO  UNWILLINGNESS  OF  CITI- 
ZENS TO  HELP  THEMSELVES 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1972 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  26. 
the  Order  of  Ahepa.  the  American  Hel- 
lenic Educational  Progressive  Associa- 
tion, celebrates  its  golden  anniverary. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  AHEPA 
and  its  good  works  through  scholarships, 
contributions  to  aid  disaster  \'ictims.  and 
aiding  noncitizens  in  attaining  full 
American  citizenship. 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

or  vaaiNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1972 
Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  recent  congressional  recess.  I 
had  the  pleasure  and  pride  to  read  a  let- 
ter from  Mr,  William  E.  Martin,  of  Piel- 
dale.  Va..  to  the  editor  of  the  Martinsville 
Bulletin.  I  have  read  few  analyses  of  our 
Nation's  difficulties  which  stated  the 
problems— and  the  solutions — more  suc- 
cinctly. ^  ^  ., 

This  letter  so  impressed  me  that  I  re- 
quested permission  of  the  writer  to  have 
the  letter  reprinted  for  my  colleagues. 
This  letter  is  all  the  more  noteworthy  be- 
cause the  writer  is  not  of  my  generation, 
but  rather  is  22  years  old. 

I  specifically  call  attention  to  the  clos- 
ing paragraph  of  Mr.  Martin's  letter; 

I  don't  know  if  we  can  persuade  our- 
selves to  change  our  concept  of  society 
around  again.  I  hope  we  can  because  one 
thing  is  certain.  If  we  do  not  reverse  our 
thinking  soon,  the  already  overburdened 
government  in  Washington  will  drown  in 
a  sea  of  unnecessary  demands  by  citizens 
and  cease  to  be  a  source  of  those  solu- 
tions which  can  only  come  from  the  one 
Institution  that  represents  all  people,  all 
individuals,  as  a  whole.  The  alternative 
to  change  therefore  will  be  chaos— if  not 
anarchy. 
I  insert  Mr.  Martins  letter  at  this 

point ; 

I  From  the  Martinsville,  Va..  BuUetln,  June 

28,  1972] 

Letter  to  thk  Editor 

It  has  become  commonplace  for  those  of  us 
who  have  complaints  about  anything  to  pack 
the  blame  off  on  the  federal  government. 
This  Is  very  Ironic  because  many  of  our  prob- 
lems have  been  created  by  our  willingness  to 
pack  everything  else  off  on  Washington  also. 

America's  greatest  problem  today  Is  not  the 
inability  of  the  federal  government  to  do  Its 
work  properly:  It  Is  our.  the  people's.  In- 
ability to  do  things  for  ourselves.  In  years 
gone  by,  when  someone  had  a  problem,  he 
did  all  he  could  to  solve  It  the  best  way  he 
knew  how.  He  did  not  always  succeed,  but  at 
least  he  tried.  That  Is  much  more  than  we 
can  say  about  ourselves. 

What  happens  today  If  we  see  something 
we  dont  like?  We  ask  why  Washington 
doesn't  do  something  about  It,  "My  kids 
arent  making  good  grades  in  school;  why 
doesn't  my  congressman  see  that  we  have 
decent  schools  and  teachers  around  here?  I 
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watched  TV  last  night,  and  the  programs 
were  Jxist  horrible :  why  doesn't  the  gov«m- 
mant  do  something  about  the  networks?  I'm 
not  making  enough  money  in  my  job;  but 
doesn't  the  President  make  them  pay  me 
more  money?  I  pay  my  taxes,  and  I  think  tfi 
about  high  time  I  got  something  out  of 
them!" 

In  the  past,  our  counterparts  would  have 
made  their  kids  study  more;  would  have 
watched  something  else  on  TV.  or.  Heaven 
forbid,  might  even  have  done  something  con- 
structive with  their  time  like  read,  knit  or 
make  odds  and  ends  for  use  around  the 
house.  And  if  their  Job  wasn't  paying  them 
what  they  felt  was  a  proper  wage,  they  asked 
for  a  raise  or  looked  for  another  employer 
who  paid  better.  They  didn't,  in  short,  go 
rushing  to  the  government  with  their  prob- 
lems like  a  little  child  running  home  to  his 
mama. 

Things  seem  to  be  getting  even  worse  To- 
day when  we  go  to  the  supermarket  and 
find  the  price  of  steaks  too  high,  to  a  great 
extent  because  demand  Is  outstripping  sup- 
ply; do  we  sacrifice  a  little  and  buy  poultry 
or  something  else  lees  expensive  and  let  the 
free  enterprise  system  help  us  by  allowing 
the  smaller  demand  to  force  down  prices?  No. 
most  of  us  can't  do  without  the  eteak  for 
a  little  while,  so  we  buy  it  and  go  home  only 
to  fire  off  a  letter  to  our  congressman  de- 
manding that  the  government  hold  down 
prices. 

Finally,  I  mention  the  most  disheartening 
thing  of  all.  Now  that  we  consider  our  chil- 
dren more  as  sources  of  trouble  and  incon- 
venience than  Joy:  instead  of  doing  some- 
thing ourselves,  we  demand  that  the  govern- 
ment set  up  child  day  care  centers  so  that 
we  can  get  the  kids  out  of  our  hair  and  let 
the  state  have  the  chore  of  brtnglng  them 
up. 

Those  example*  are  not  the  only  ones  thai 
can  be  cited,  but  they  amply  show  how  far 
we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  go  To  our  ever- 
lasting shame,  we  have  lost  the  ability  or  at 
least  the  desire  to  do  things  for  ourselves 
as  Individuals.  The  exact  reasons  for  this  loss 
of  individual  InltlaUve  may  never  be  known. 
One  cause  may  well  be  that  the  tremendous 
growth  of  the  mass  media  In  recent  years  has 
made  us  lose  sight  of  the  Individual  lilmself 
AU  we  see.  read  and  hear  about  these  dars 
are  masses  (groups)  of  people.  This  may 
falsely  lead  us  to  believe  that  there  are  only 
problems  of  the  masses,  and  therefore,  only 
solutions  by  the  masses.  This  Is  a  very  de- 
pressing thought  Indeed. 

I  suspect,  however,  that  a  more  Important 
cause  of  the  loss  of  Individual  initiative  is 
the  fact  that  our  forefathers  buUt  a  society 
that,  while  not  perfect,  was  at  least  so  suc- 
cessful that  we  have  all  become  like  the  brat 
who    Inherits   his   father's   fortune.   We    are 
spoUed  rotten  and  don't  want  to  do  anything 
for  ourselves  that  we  can  get  someone  to  do 
for  us.  We  have  had  things  given  to  us  so 
easily  that  we  have  lost  the  desire  to  undergo 
the  occasional  short-term  self-denial  and  the 
hard  work  that  In  the  long  run  would  make 
our  llvet  and  the  lives  of  all  who  share  our 
society  much  better  and  happier.  This  line  of 
reasoning  does  not  come  from  an  "old  fogey". 
It  comes  from  a  2a-year-old  college  graduate. 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  remedy  for  our 
aliment,  and  It  consists  of  a  return  to  a  more 
ordered  concept  of  society.  We  must  again 
consider  the  Individual  as  the  center  of  our 
social    structure.    The    Individual,   thus   re- 
moved from  his  present  position  as  an  ob- 
scure entity  existing  somewhere  within  the 
mass  social  system,  will  have  to  become  once 
again  self-dependent.  He  wUl  view  himself 
as  the  master  problem  solver.  Tht  Individual 
will  thus  strive  to  do  for  himself  all  that  he 
can:   and  only  after  he  has  done  his  beet 
will  he  turn  to  others  for  assistance.  He  will 
first  go  to  those  Individuals  who  share  hta 
problem  and  concern  and  work  with  them  to 
find   a   solution.   If  the   answer  eludes  even 
this  group,  they  will  then  turn  to  that  body 
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whlclt  represent*  the  next  largeot  group  oi 
indtTlduala — the  local  govermnent.  Then  of 
courM,  tX  needed,  comes  the  state.  Plnally 
the  matter  will  be  taken  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment when  It  becomea  evident  that  the 
problem  can  only  be  solved  by  all  individuals 
working  together  as  a  Society  of  the  Whole. 
The  federal  government,  now  free  from  the 
taak  of  having  to  decide  queationa  better 
handled  at  lower  levels,  wUl  be  able  to  com- 
mit Ita  full  resources  to  flndlug  sound  and 
just  aoBwara  to  the  problems  only  it  can 
solve. 

I  don't  know  If  we  can  persxiade  ourselves 
to  change  our  concept  of  society  around 
again.  I  hope  that  we  can  because  one  thing 
la  certain.  If  we  do  not  reverse  our  think- 
ing soon,  the  already  over-burdened  govern- 
mant  in  Washington  will  drown  in  a  eea  of 
unneeeaaaxy  demands  by  citizens  and  cease 
to  be  a  source  of  chose  solutions  which  can 
only  come  from  the  one  institution  that  rep- 
resents aU  people,  all  individuals,  as  a  whole. 
The  alternative  to  change  therefore,  will  be 
chaos — if  not  anarchy. 
Sincerely, 

William   E.   Mastin. 


HOW  TO  TRAVEL  BY  TRAIN  IN  SIX 
EASY  LESSONS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or    MISSOT7BI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  19.  1972 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  our 
continuing  story  of  the  saga  of  Amtrak, 
I  believe  my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
in  a  current  article  on  travel  by  train: 

I  Prom  the   Christian  Science  Monitor. 

July   18.   1972] 

How    To    Tbavkl    bt    Tsain    (Rkmembek?)  — 

IN     SU    ElAST     LSBSONS 

I  By  Lance  Garden) 

Boston. — A  recent  pleasure  trip  from  Bos- 
ton to  Washington  has  reacquainted  me  with 
rail  travel  and  brought  home  some  valuable 
lessons. 

Lesson  1 ;  Between  some  cities  train  fares 
are  essentially  the  same  as  bus  fares. 

I  found  this  out  by  calling  Greyhound  and 
Penn  Central  i.\mtrak)  In  Boston  I  also 
asked  if  It  were  possible  to  reserve  a  seat  on 
the  train. 

"Yes,"  I  was  told.  ( I  was  not  told  that  a 
reserved  seat  costs  an  additional  J17. )  I 
innocently  reserved  a  seat. 

Lesson  2  Unless  you  want  to  ride  first 
class,  you  cannot  reserve  a  seat 

Later,  when  paying  »43  for  a  reserved  seat 
ticket,  r  didn't  bat  an  eye — I  thought  X  was 
paying  for  a  round-trip  ticket. 

Lesson  3:  Check  your  ticket  closely  Im- 
mediately upon  piirchase.  (There  Is  no  fare 
reduction  for  purchasing  round-trip  tickets. 
Boston  to  Washington  on  a  regular  train 
costs  »23  one  way — W6  round  trip.) 

I  hadnt  been  on  an  American  train  since 
1964.  so  when  the  loudspeaker  announced, 
"Coaches  in  front,  parlor  In  the  rear,"  I 
hadn't  a  clue  what  was  meant. 

"What's  the  difference?"  I  asked  the  lady 
next  to  me. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said  "I  think  parlor 
cars  must  have  compartments." 

Lesaon  4:  "Parlor"  Is  railway  language  for 
a  flrat-cldse  day  car.  "Pullman"  Is  a  flrstclaas 
aleeper  (night  only ) . 

CerteOn  that  I  hadn't  reserved  a  oompart- 
mant,  I  boarded  a  coach,  but  each  tline'l 
showed  my  ticket  I  was  waved  toward  the 
rear  of  the  train,  which  was  soon  under  way. 
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I  appealed  for  help  A  busy  conductor 
steered  me  through  one  last  car  and  un- 
locked a  gate  that  separated  the  parlor  from 
the  other  cars 

Pushing  my  way  Inside.  I  found  a  dif- 
ferent world 

The  parlor  contained  two  rows  of  single, 
blue,  sumptuous,  reclining,  swivel  chairs,  all 
with  their  own  small  writing  table  A  porter, 
seizing  my  bag,  ushered  me  to  seat  21  Two 
seats  separated  me  from  the  nearest  fellow 
passenger  Only  7  of  22  seats  were  occupied 

I  was  sure  there  was  some  mistake,  but  it 
wasn't  until  I  asked  the  uniformed  man  who 
punched  my  ticket  why  everyone  didn't  re- 
serve a  parlor  seat  that  the  truth  of  the  situa- 
tion revealed  itself. 

Lesson  5 :  Once  on  board  a  moving  train 
with  a  nrst-class  ticket,  it  is  too  late  to  ask 
the  conductor  for  a  refund  and  a  coach  ticket. 

On  the  table  in  front  of  me  I  discovered  a 
folded  Amtrak  menu.  I  opened  it.  Roast  beef 
and  Cornish  hen  dinners  were  $3.75,  complete 
with  soup,  rolls,  salad,  vegetables,  dessert,  and 
beverage 

I  glanced  at  my  fellow  passengers,  con- 
jecturing (accurately  as  It  turned  out)  that  I 
was  the  only  parlor  passenger  with  a  sack 
lunch. 

I  turned  my  attention  to  the  passing 
scenery  Despite  occasional  glimpses  of  coast- 
al rivers  and  an  impressive  view  of  Rhode 
Island's  picturesque  state  capltol  building  in 
Providence,  there  was  little  of  interest  to  see 
between  Boston  and  New  Jersey,  where  dusk 
began  to  shroud  the  land. 

Lesson  6:  Passenger  trains  do  not  neces- 
sarily take  the  scenic  route. 

Calculating  that  my  parlor  privileges  were 
coating  me  an  additional  S2  an  hour,  I  de- 
cided to  exercise  them.  I  pushed  the  service 
button  above  my  table  tind  asked  the  ubiqui- 
tous porter  for  a  selection  of  magazines  ^no 
charge  i  and  a  ginger  ale  1 25  cents ) . 

In  one  of  the  magazines  I  read,  as  I 
munched  my  sandwich,  that  the  rail  share  of 
American  passenger  transport  fell  from  46 
percent  to  7  percent  during  the  20  years  from 
1950-70);  and  Amtrak — the  railway  network 
established  by  Congress  to  rebuild  Intercity 
railway  passenger  service — is  going  into  debt 
at  the  end  of  its  first  year  of  op)eratlon  at 
a  rate  of  «600,000  a  day. 

I  set  the  magazine  aside  with  a  sigh  and 
reclined  the  seat  as  far  back  as  it  would  go. 
Growing  tired  and  anxious  to  disembark  in 
Washington,  I  tried  to  catch  some  sleep  but 
found  my  modem,  executive  chair  poorly 
designed  for  the  purpose. 

Ten  hours  after  its  Boston  departure,  my 
train  "The  Senator"  chugged  into  Washing- 
ton's Union  Station,  one  hour  late. 

Pinal  lesson;  Parlor — or  coach — rail  travel 
has  its  own  unexpected,  exciting — and  edu- 
cational hazards 


ORDER  OF  AHEPA  CELEBRATES 
GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATI\'ES 
Wednesday.  July  19.  1972 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
marks  the  golden  anniversary  of  the 
Order  of  Ahepa.  a  Greek-American  fra- 
ternal society  founded  on  these  shores 
July  26,  1922. 

I  am  proud  to  commend  AHEPA  for 
Its  contributions,  both  financial  and  civic, 
on  a  national  amd  international  level. 
During  its  50  years  of  accomplishment. 
AHEPA — an  acrostic   for  the  American 
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Hellenic  Eklucatlonal  Progressive  Asso- 
ciation— has  contributed  generously  to 
the  relief  of  hurricane  and  flood  vlctlnm 
in  the  United  States  and  in  other  stricken 
nations.  In  addition,  AHEPA  has  spon- 
sored  many  notable  educational  pro- 
grains  here  and  abroad. 

I  wish  particularly  to  commend  on  this 
occasion  the  oCBcers  and  membership  of 
the  St.  James,  Long  Island,  chapter  of 
AHEPA  in  New  York's  First  Congres- 
sional District, 

Chapter  officers  Christos  Christodou- 
lou,  president;  VasUlos  G,  Bouklas,  vice 
president;  Nicholas  J.  Pouletsos,  secre- 
tary; and  Anthony  Kalergis,  treasurer, 
have  worked  hard  for  civic  and  chari- 
table programs  benefiting  eastern  Suf- 
folk County. 

The  membership  of  AHEPA,  repre- 
senting men  from  all  walks  of  life,  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  this  occasion  for  its 
generous  aid  to  the  people  of  Greece  and 
other  nations.  I  wish  them  well  and  con- 
tinued success  in  their  charitable  pro- 
grEims. 


NEWS  BULLETIN  OP  THE  AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION  BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or    VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI^'ES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1972 

Mr,  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  inserting  into  the  Record  the  July  17, 
1972.  edition  of  the  news  bulletin  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission. I  take  this  action  to  help  my 
colleagues  be  informed  of  the  develop- 
ments across  the  Nation  leading  to  the 
200th  anniversai'y  of  our  Government  in 
1976,  The  bulletin  is  compiled  and  writ- 
ten by  the  communications  committee 
staff  of  the  ARBC.  The  bulletin  follows: 

Bicentennial  BtTLLExiN,  Jtjlt  17,  1972 

ARBC  Schedule  for  Week:  The  Philatelic 
Advisory  Panel  will  meet  Monday,  July  17; 
the  ARBC  Invitation  to  the  World  Panel  will 
meet  on  Saturday,  July  15  at  Headquarters  In 
Washington.  Also,  on  Monday  the  17tb,  the 
Performing  Arts  Advisory  Panel  and  the  Crea- 
tive and  Visual  Arts  Panel  will  meet  at  ARBC 
Headquarters.  Meetings  are  scheduled  for  the 
three  Heritage  Panels  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  July  18-19,  at  the  National  His- 
toric Trust. 

Fourth  of  July,  1972,  Philadelphia,  In- 
cluded a  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence In  Independence  Square  and  major 
addresses  by  L.  Patrick  Gray,  Acting  Director 
of  the  FBI,  Mrs.  Donald  Splcer,  national 
president  of  the  DAR,  Edmund  B.  Thornton, 
chairman  of  the  National  Parks  Centennial 
Commission,  and  Harry  Belinger,  city  repre- 
sentative and  Director  of  Commerce  Phila- 
delphia Mayor  Prank  Rizzo  introduced  Mr. 
Gray  to  the  thousands  of  tourists  assembled 
in  the  Square  following  a  musical  salute  by 
the  Police  and  Firemen's  Band,  and  a  parade 
of  State  flags  with  narration  by  actor  Jack 
Palance 

The  Washington,  D.C.  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission Is  now  producing  a  monthly  Newslet- 
ter (The  Sentry  Post^Cltlzen  Voice  of  the 
DC.  Bicentennial  Commission).  Part  Is 
printed  In  Spanish  and  soon  Chinese  will  also 
be  featured  to  serve  the  District's  diverse  citi- 
zen communities.  The  D.C.  Commission  has 
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.180  published  a  report  to  citizens  entitled 
Twhlngton  and  the  Continuing  American 
Evolution,"  For  information  on  both  pub- 
l^tlons  write  the  D.C.  Bicentennial  Com- 
ISon,    1407    L    Street    N.W..    Washington. 

°  A  recent  editorial  on  Washington's  WMAL- 
TV  stated  that  "A  fitting  symbol  of  a  Blcen- 
tennlal  spirit  of  Harmony  would  be  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  turned  landward.  A  replica 
would  fit  nicely  in  every  American  wli>dow. 
bidding  other  Americans,  including  our  own 
tired  and  poor,  welcome" 

Governor  Russell  W.  Peterson  of  Delaware 
has  submitted  the  name  of  Clarence  W.  Tay- 
or  I  ARBC  Commission  Member)  to  the  State 
Senate  for  confirmation  as  a  Superior  Court 
judge.  The  ARBC  sends  its  congrattUatlons  to 
Mr.  Taylor. 

Mayor  Wes  LTilman  of  Seattle.  Washington 
has  appointed  a  15-member  "task  force"  to 
report  in  90  days  on  Seattle's  participation  in 
the  Bicentennial.  Uhlman  asked  the  group 
to  investigate  entertainment,  historical  ren- 
ovBtlon,  community  improvement  through 
capital  projects  and  social  needs. 

James  M.  Drlscoll  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Southwestern  Pennsylvania 
Economic  Development  District's  Bicenten- 
nial Planning  Committee  The  committee  Is 
planning  lor  the  1976  celebration  on  a  9- 
county  level. 

SU  communities  In  Connecticut,  East 
Haven,  Hamden,  Merlden,  North  Branford. 
Mllford,  and  North  Haven,  have  responded 
to  a  proposal  of  the  New  Haven  Bicentennial 
Advisory  Committee  to  undertake  coopera- 
tive Bicentennial  celebrations. 

The  DC.  Bicentennial  Assembly,  formed  by 
Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington,  was  sworn  In 
on  Jime  25th  and  will  work  In  conjunction 
with  the  D.C.  Bicentennial  Commission.  The 
.\ssembly  resolved  that  "complete  self-gov- 
ernment and  full  congressional  representa- 
tion become  the  No.  1  priority  for  the  Bi- 
centennial."  The  Assembly,  which  will  serve 
as  the  Commission's  liaison  with  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  will  develop  plans  for  tourism, 
economic  development,  rehabilitation  of 
neighborhoods,  pollution  control  and  public 
safety.  The  75-member  group  was  elected  by 
communities  In  D.C.  and  then  appointed  by 
the  Mayor. 

The  Historic  Sites  Section  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Protection  of  New 
Jersey  has  submitted  a  report  on  state-owned 
historic  sites  entitled,  "Bicentennial  '76:  A 
Plan  for  a  Meaningful  Program."  The  plan 
identifies  the  needs  and  outlines  a  program 
for  the  development  of  such  Bicentennial- 
related  sites  as  Batsto  VlUage,  Monmouth 
Battlefield,  Oxford  Furnace,  Princeton  Battle- 
aeld  and  Washington  Crossing,  The  total  es- 
timated development  cost  would  be  nearly 
»20  mUlion  for  the  sites  to  be  completed  by 
1983. 

The  American  Heritage  Publishing  Com- 
pany win  tesun  up  with  the  David  L.  Wolper 
producing  organization  to  produce  16  his- 
torical television  specials  at  the  rate  of  four 
a  year  ending  with  the  observance  of  the 
nation's  bicentennial  in  1976.  Involved  in 
the  project  are  historians  Bruce  Catton. 
Arthur  Schlesslnger,  Jr.,  Barbara  Tuchman. 
Daniel  Boorstln,  James  McQreggor  Bums. 
Walter  Lord.  Eric  Ooldman  and  Henry  Steele 
Commager.  American  Heritage  will  publish 
books  based  on  the  material  covered  on  each 
telecast. 

Vera  Brodsky  Lawrence,  an  archeologlst  in 
early  American  music.  Is  planning  a  series 
of  10  concerts  timed  to  run  through  1976. 
The  first,  which  was  recently  staged  at  the 
Kennedy  Center  In  Washington  where  the 
Paul  HIU  Chorale  sang  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can tunes  Mrs,  Lawrence  had  discovered. 
wui  be  heard  in  N.Y.C.  this  faU.  She  is  also 
working  on  a  Bicentennial  book  project.  The 
proposed  title   is    "Music  for  Patriots.  Pol- 
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Itlclans  and  Presidents,"  and  It  wtU  be  pub- 
lished In  two  volumes,  one  covering  1776- 
1876,  the  second  covering  1877  to  1976. 

The  designer  of  the  new  ARBC  stamps 
featuring  Colonial  craftsmen  confessed  that 
he  was  unable  to  find  the  proper  material 
for  the  drawings  of  the  stamps  and.  Ironi- 
cally, had  to  import  the  scri^)erbo*rd  from 
England.  Leonard  Plsher  spoke  at  a  break- 
fast hosted  by  Woodward  Sc  Lothrop  De- 
partment Store  In  Washington,  DC.  for  some 
50  guests  In  honor  of  the  issuance  of  the 
stamps.  Burl  Albright,  Senior  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  Woodward  &  Lothrop  Introduced 
Miss  Nancy  Porter,  Commission  Member. 
David  Halas.  17-year  old  member  of  the 
ARBC  Philatelic  Advisory  Panel,  Jacques 
Mlnkus,  also  a  Panel  member,  and  Bill  Hart, 
Federal  Coordinator  of  the  Bicentennial  Co- 
ordination Center. 


URGENT  PROPOSALS  TO  CLEAN  UP 
OUR  AIR 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or   CALirORNLA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19,  1972 

Mr,  ANDERSON  of  Callfomia,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  mld-1960's,  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  determined 
that  cigarette  smoking  was  dangerous  to 
the  health.  As  a  result,  a  warning  was 
placed  on  every  package  of  cigarettes 
sold  in  the  United  States. 

At  approximately  the  same  time  as  the 
Surgeon  General's  warning,  an  analysis 
of  the  air  in  New  York  City  revealed 
that  the  typical  resident  of  New  York 
takes  into  his  lungs  each  day  toxic  ma- 
terial equal  to  that  contained  in  two 
packs  of  cigarettes. 

Smoking  is  a  matter  of  individual 
choice,  but  breathing  is  not.  Thus,  the 
deterioration  of  the  air  is  a  matter  of  ur- 
gent concern, 

CAtrsES 

Automobiles  and  other  gasoline  pow- 
ered motor  vehicles  axe  the  major  cause 
of  air  pollution — discharging  approxi- 
mately 90  million  tons  of  pollutants  into 
the  air  each  year.  Powerplants  and 
other  industrial  processes  pollute  the  air 
each  year  with  another  75  million  tons 
of  gases  and  debris.  This  is  a  total  of 
165  million  tons  of  toxic,  unsightly 
pollutants  per  year. 

COSTS 

According  to  a  1970  study  conducted 
by  the  Public  Health  Service,  annual 
damages  caused  by  air  pollutants  to  our 
health,  our  residMitlal  property,  and  our 
vegetation  will  total  $25  billion  by  1977. 
However,  when  we  realize  that  this  study 
does  not  Include  the  estimate  of  the 
costs  of  air  pollution  on  Industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  cultural  property,  esthet- 
ics, visibility,  odor,  and  soiling,  the  $25 
billion  total  appears  rather  conservative. 

CLEAN    AIM.    ACT    OF    19T0 

In  order  to  curb  this  rising  threat. 
Congress  In  1970  passed  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  Under  this  law,  which  I  was  pleased 
to  endorse  and  active  support,  auto- 
makers have  been  directed  to  develop  a 
90  percent  cleaner  engine  by  1975.  OU 
firms  must  develop  one  lead-free  grade 
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of  gaaollne  and  substantially  reduce  the 
lead  c<Mitent  of  all  grades. 

The  auto  Industry  has  already  claimed 
that  It  cannot  meet  the  1975  dea<Uine 
and  Is  pressing  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  for  an  extension.  We  are 
all  too  familiar  with  the  negative  at- 
titude for  the  automobile  industry  and 
I  firmly  believe  that  we  must  hold  firm 
to  the  1975  deadline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act 
was  a  giant  step  forward,  but  it  needs 
reinforcement. 

Itius,  today,  I  am  introducing  two  bills 
which  I  believe  will  swld  to  our  arsenal 
of  legislation  designed  to  combat  air 
pollution. 

A    TAX    ON    Ant    POLLtrrroN 

Presently  there  is  little  incentive  for 
polluters  to  install  pollution  abatement 
equipment.  In  fact,  some  companies  re- 
frain from  installing  equipment  since 
this  would  increase  costs  ajid  remove 
their  competitive  edge. 

One  of  the  bills  I  am  introducing  today 
would  place  a  tax  on  each  pound  of  sulfur 
emitted  from  a  stationarj-  source.  Under 
this  bill,  sulfur  emissions  would  be  taxed 
at  a  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound  during 
1973,  10  cents  per  pound  during  1974. 
15  cents  per  pound  during  1975,  and  20 
cents  per  pound  after  1975. 

Thus,  polluters  would  find  it  more 
profitable  to  install  pollution  abatement 
equipment  than  to  pay  this  sulfur  emis- 
sion tax.  Such  a  change  in  Industrial 
policy  should  lead  to  clesuier  air. 

The  Federal  Government  has  esti- 
mated that  the  annual  discharge  of 
sulfur  oxide  will  increase  to  approxi- 
mately 35  million  tons  by  1977, 

According  to  the  Council  on  Elnviron- 
mental  Quality,  damage  to  the  public 
from  these  emissions  now  total  approx- 
imately $8  billion  a  year,  or  $140  for  a 
family  of  four. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  help  reduce  the  social 
costs  of  pollution,  ill-health,  damaged 
property,  and  overall  environmental  de- 
cay; I  beUeve  that  we  must  provide 
stronger  Incentives  to  reduce  the  dis- 
charge of  sulfur  into  the  air. 

The  cost  to  industries,  which  bum  coal, 
gas  or  oil.  to  install  pxsllutlon  abat^nent 
equipment  and  thus  reduce  sulfur  emis- 
sions by  neeu-ly  90  perc«it.  would  involve 
an  initial  investoient  by  industry  of  $5.5 
billion  and  an  annual  cost  of  $2.5  billion. 

While  certain  Industries'  cost  of  pro- 
duction will  increase  by  approximately  2 
percent.  I  feel  that  this  is  worth  the 
price  of  clean  air.  For  an  investment  of 
$2.5  biUlon  per  year,  industry  can  almost 
eliminate  the  $8  billion  worth  of  damage 
caused  by  sulfur  emissions. 

EXHAtrST     CONTaOta     ON     tTSED     CAES 

Mr.  Speaker,  exhaust  controls  have 
beai  required  on  new  automobiles  sold  in 
Callfomia  since  196«.  The  Federal  Gov- 
emment  followed  our  lead  and  in  1968 
required  special  emission  control  devices 
on  all  new  cars  sold  In  the  United  States. 

Today,  our  highways  are  clogged  by 
nearly  100  mlllloo  automobiles.  However, 
nearly  half  of  these  autos  do  not  have 
emission  control  devices. 

While  these  prB-19e8  cars  will  eventu- 
ally find  their  way  to  the  jxmk  pile,  we 
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will  have  to  wait  until  1977  until  nearly 
90  percent  of  the  cars  on  the  road  will 
have  emission  control  devices. 

Rather  than  wait  and  continue  to 
allow  uncontrolled  vehicles  to  damage 
our  air,  I  am  today  mtroducmg  a  bill  that 
would  mstruci  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish  Fed- 
eral standards  of  performance  for  emis- 
sion control  devices,  or  systems  designed 
to  prevent  air  pollution  emissions  from 
used  cars. 

This  bill  creates  uniform  standards 
and  regulations  for  devices  and  systems 
controlling  emissions  on  used  cars. 

These  uniform  standards  and  regula- 
tions would  encourage  producers  of  emis- 
sion control  systems  to  develop  a  product 
that  could  be  marketed  throughout  the 
Nation,  without  having  to  worrj-  about 
changes  in  the  test  conditions,  criteria, 
and  regulations. 

Passage  of  this  bill,  Mr  Speaker. 
would  provide  the  uniform  standards  and 
regulations  necessar>'  to  equip  aU  used 
cars  with  an  effective  emissions  control 
system.  Without  it,  the  Nations  envlr- 
ment  and  health  wUl  decline  for  decades 
more,  until  these  pre- 1968  automobiles 
outlive  their  usefulness. 

CONCLCSION 

Addition  of  these  bills  to  our  arsenal 
of  clean  air  legislation  will  strengthen  it 
and  help  to  decrease  the  pollutants  now 
threatening  our  children  and  our  planet 
with  sickening  suffocation. 


WALTER  BRENNAN 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CAiJTOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1972 

Mr,  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  SpetUter,  Walter 
Brennan  is  and  has  long  been  one  of 
America's  most  respected  and  best  loved 
movie  stars.  He  has  won  three  Academy 
Awards  and  has  been  playing  character 
parts  for  40  years,  coming  to  Hollywood 
in  1920.  He  has  also  starred  on  four  tele- 
vision series. 

Proud  to  be  8U1  American,  devoted  to 
his  country,  and  believing  m  it,  Walter 
Brennan  won  a  Preedom's  Foundation 
Award  in  1964  for  his  narrative  of  'The 
Red,  White,  and  Blue,  "  received  the 
Horatio  Alger  Award  in  1966  and  was 
named  to  the  Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame  in 
1968.  He  is  a  committed  Christian  and  a 
dedicated  family  man. 

But  Walter  Brennan  had  to  earn  his 
success  through  long  years  of  effort  and 
struggle.  From  that  he  learned  lessons 
that  an  often  overprivlleged  younger 
generation,  too  much  pampered  and  pro- 
tected for  their  own  good  or  their  coun- 
try's, desperately  needs  to  learn.  He 
explains  them  memorably  in  an  article  in 
the  July  1972  issue  of  Quideposts  which 
he  wrote  entirely  himself,  without  help 
from  ghostwriters,  and  which  I  especially 
commend  to  the  attrition  of  my  col- 
leactMS  and  every  reader  of  the  Record  : 
I  THDnt  I  Know  Wht  I  Ak  Stiu.  Akotjkd 
(By  Walter  Brennan) 

My  wife  Ruth  and  I  have  always  had 
chickens  around  our  place,  and  a  long  lime 
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ago  I  1  earned  somettilng  Unporuint  about 
them.  II  you  help  the  chicle  out  of  its  shell 
when  it's  hatching,  it  s  going  to  be  too  weaic 
to  survive.  It's  the  struggle  that  develops  its 
muscles. 

I  believe  it's  the  same  with  us  humans. 
It's  the  struggles  in  our  lives  that  develop 
strength.  Not  just  the  muscle-strength  tliat 
chickens  need,  but  the  things  that  make 
human  Itle  strong :  Oratltude  and  perse- 
verance and  faith  m  Ood. 

It's  why  I'm  glad,  looking  back,  that  I 
dldn  t  know  any  big  shots  In  Hollywood  when 
I  came  out  here  after  World  War  I  No  one 
lo  open  doors.  No  one  to  cxack  that  shell  for 
me  I  got  Into  pictures  the  hard  way — as  an 
extra.  Year  lu,  year  out  I  hung  around  the 
studios,  made  the  rounds  of  casting  agen- 
cies, waited  for  the  call-backs  that  never 
came. 

I  don't  mean  It  wasn't  painful  while  I  was 
going  through  it — struggle  generally  is.  A 
good  many  times  during  those  years.  Ruth 
fed  our  family  of  three  children  on  a  dollar 
a  day,  plus  what  those  chickens  and  our 
backyard  garden  contributed.  But  because 
the  big  things  were  slow  in  coming,  I  learned 
to  thank  Ood  every  day  for  the  little  things. 
.\  60-second  walk-on  part,  the  chance  to 
speak  one  line,  a  Job  driving  a  truck  so  my 
family  could  eat  while  I  waited  for  that  big 
break. 

I  remember  one  day  In  1928  Gary  Cooper 
and  I  were  driving  to  work  together  In  a  1919 
Buick  when  the  brakes  gave  out.  Those  were 
the  days  when  the  brake  bands  were  on  the 
outside  of  the  wheels.  Wed  heard  somewhere 
that  if  you  put  castor  oil  on  the  bands  It 
would  make  thetn  ,'iwell  Well,  we  tried  It  and 
It  worked,  and  Oary  and  I  came  down  over 
that  steep   pass  praising  God  for  castor  oil. 

The  lean  years  helped  me  discover,  too. 
what  my  wife  is  made  of.  Never  once  did  I 
hear  Ruth  complain.  While  friends  and 
family  were  telling  me  that  I  wae  a  fool  to 
keep  on  watting  and  hoping,  she  Just  stuck 
by  me,  spreading  faith  and  courage  and 
laughter 

There  were  times  when  I  was  sure  the 
others  were  right.  Because  along  with  the 
money  and  career  struggles  I  had  an  even 
tougher  personal  battle.  I'd  been  with  the 
26th  Division  during  the  war.  spent  19 
months  overseas,  mne  of  them  tn  the  front 
lines.  For  years  after  the  war.  buddies  landed 
In  the  hospital  with  nervous  collapses.  When 
I'd  run  Into  fellows  from  my  old  outfit,  the 
arst  question  was  always,  "Well?  Have  you 
folded  yet?  " 

"No,  thank  God,  "  I'd  say. 

Then  one  night  I  woke  up  at  2  a.m.  with 
a  feeling  like  I  was  sinking  right  through 
the  bed.  That  was  the  start  of  it — months 
and  years  of  fighting  a  nameless,  numbing 
fear.  I  got  so  I  wouldn't  even  drive  a  car. 
When  I  was  doing  a  picture.  Ruth  would 
have  to  drive  me  to  the  studio,  then  come 
back  and  get  me  when  I  was  through. 

But  If  I  once  thanked  God  that  I  hadn't 
cracked,  today  I  can  thank  Him  that  I  did. 
For  out  of  that  experience,  rough  as  It  was. 
I  learned  what  fighting  is  all  about.  "Be 
thou  therefore  prepared  for  the  fight.  If 
thou  wilt  have  the  victory,"  wrote  Thomas 
a  Kempts  In  his  book.  Imitation  of  Christ. 
"Without  labor,  there  Is  no  arriving  at  rest, 
nor  without  fighting  can  the  victory  be 
reached   " 

I  learned  what  it  was  like  to  hang  onto 
God  when  He  was  all  I  had.  When  the  panic 
would  hit  me  I  would  ask  for  strength.  Or  I 
would  Just  ask  for  the  faith  to  ask  for 
strength,  like  the  man  who  told  Jesus, 
"O  Lord.  I  believe;  help  thou  mine  unbelief." 
My  weight  dropped  to  140  pounds  and  I 
locked  like  a  walkl.'!g  skeleton,  but  I  never 
stopped  working 

.\nd  then,  like  the  exhausted  chick  at  the 
end  of  hours  of  pecking,  I  suddenly  saw 
sunlight.  For  me  the  breakthrough  came 
the  day  I  was  offered  the  role  of  "Old 
Atrocity"  In  a  picture  called  Barbary  Coast. 
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When  I  read  that  part.  I  cried,  out  of  ahe«r 
gratitude  to  God.  It  was  the  role  Td  bwo 
waiting  for  for  ten  years. 

After  the  bit  parts,  the  stick  figures,  tlw 
one-dlmenslonal  characters,  here  at  last  wai 
a  real  person,  a  salty  old  wharf  rat,  a  mU- 
ture  of  good  and  evU,  rascal  and  saint, 

"When  the  reviews  came  out,  there  was  » 
lot  of  excitement  about  Sam  Goldwyns  new 
"•find" — me!  Later  there  were  ihree  Academy 
Awards  for  my  roles  lu  other  pictures.  But 
In  all  the  good  times  we  never  forgot  what 
we'd  learned  in  the  hard  ones. 

Remembering  what  that  chicken  shell  it 
there  for,  Ruth  suid  I  raised  our  three  kidg 
to  work  hard  for  everythmg  they  got.  They 
never  asked  to  be  given  money:  they'd  say, 
"How  can  I  earn  some?"  We'd  teli  them! 
"Hoe  the  garden.  Clean  the  chicken  house. " 
I  still  remember  our  pay  scale  back  in  1938: 
"25  cents  In  the  shade.  30  cents  in  the  sun  " 

Today,  15  grandchildren  and  four  great- 
grandchildren later.  Ruth  and  I  still  raise 
our  own  fruits  and  vegetables  at  home  in 
California  We  follow  what  Ruth  calls  "God's 
method"  of  growing  things,  organic  garden- 
ing with  no  chemical  sprays  and  fertilizers. 
Sure  it  takes  a  little  more  effort;  but,  like  I 
say.  effort's  the  name  of  the  game. 


WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  CHURCH 
GROUP  ADOPTS  ANTIWAR  RESO- 
LUTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'iTIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19,  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  end- 
less numbers  of  Americans  have  seen  flt 
to  speak  out  on  our  senseless  military 
presence  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  need- 
less deaths  of  thousands  of  Americans, 
Vietnamese,  and  Cambodians. 

Although  we  are  told  that  the  war  is 
being  wound  down.  I  am  sure  there  are 
relatives  and  friends  of  some  20,000 
Americans  killed  since  the  fall  of  1968 
who  believe  that  this  war  should  have 
come  to  a  halt  long  ago.  Add  to  them  the 
millions  of  others  who  think  that  there 
is  no  legitimate  American  interest  being 
served  by  our  continued  military  pres- 
ence in  Southeast  Asia  and  one  would 
not  be  reluctant  to  say  that  most  Amer- 
icans want  us  out  of  that  wretched  war. 

The  conference  minister  of  the  Penn 
West  Conference,  representing  185  con- 
gregations of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  has 
written  to  me  of  the  group's  opposition 
to  the  U.S.  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  group  adopted  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing its  feelings  and  I  would  like  to 
include  that  resolution  and  a  covering 
letter  from  Paul  Westcoat.  the  confer- 
ence minister,  at  this  time. 

RKSOLLTION    on    the    iJfDOCHINA   WAK 

In  concert  with  all  concerned  .Americans, 
the  United  Church  Board  for  Homeland  Min- 
istries, and  Penn  West  Conference,  face  anew 
the  agony  of  'Vietnam.  We  express  our  an- 
guish over  the  escalation  of  the  Indochina 
War  on  both  sides  and  our  opposition  to  the 
Increase  of  American  participation  in  the 
lighting.  The  extenalve  bombing  of  new  tar- 
gets In  North  Vietnam  intensifies  human  suf- 
fering and  risks  a  conflict  of  even  more  mas- 
sive proportions. 

This  escalation,  we  believe,  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied either  on  the  grounds  of  ending  the  war 
or   protecting   American   troop    wlthdjrawalfl. 
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^,-hnmbing  raises  fundamental  moral  ques-  25th  annual  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Awards  for 
^  P^thermore,  it  cannot  be  Justified  on  Highway  Safety.  They  were  presented 
^gfiunUlar  but  dUproven  rationale  that  this  ^  ^Yie  Raybum  House  Office  Building 
i^  of  bombing  can  win  such  wars. 
TTie  American  people  have  been  led  to  be - 
i.ve  that  Vletnamlzatlon  wa«  providing 
Beans  to  disengage  from  Indochina.  U.S.  air 


lleve    that 

ms  to  d— — D— a  .   Ji 

mr  Dollcy  and  now  the  new  escalation  indl 
o^  that  Vletnamlzatlon  is  not  leading  to 
^neaaement.  Now  we  seem  only  to  be 
^tng^  the  forms  of  our  military  presence 
\jx  Indochina. 

Therefore,  we  resolve  to : 

1  Express  our  opposition  to  the  war  in 
aouthe^t  Asia  and  to  the  U.S.  role  therein 
which  has  davastating  effects  on  the  civilian 
population  and  the  natural  resources  ol  Viet- 
nam, Cambodia,  and  Laos; 

2.  BwrfBrm  our  Intent  to  continue  to  work 


on  June  28, 1972. 

In  his  talk,  Mr.  Pyle  pointed  out  that 
perhaps  half  of  the  automobile  accidents 
of  1971  could  have  been  prevented  by 
adequate     highway     safety     measures. 

Since  these  accidents  had  a  total  cost 
of  $14.3  billion,  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  a  saving  of  more  than  $7  billion  per 
year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  of 
life  and  limb,  if  we  invest  adequately  in 
highway  safety. 

Since  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee will  be  bringing  a  new  highway 
bill  before  this  body   before  long,  Mr. 


for  the  end  of  the  war,  the  rebuilding  of  the     speaker,  I  believe  every  Member  of  this 


life  and  land  of  the  Indochinese  people,  and 
Uie  reordering  of  American  priorities; 

3  Urge  support  of  the  cessation  of  all  mlll- 
ury  action;  the  withdrawal  of  all  military 
personnel  and  the  release  of  all  prisoners  of 
war  such  as  currently  proposed  by  US.  Sen- 
ate Bill  3409  and  U.S.  House  BUI  14055  and 
Mansfield  Amendment. 

4  Commend  the  return  by  the  Adminis- 
tration to  the  conference  table  and  urge  the 
pressing  of  other  initiatives,  including  those 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  achieve  an  end  to 
the  fighting  and  establish  the  basis  of  a  Just 

"5  Direct  that  thU  action  be  communicated 
by  the  Conference  Minister  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  each  of  the  declared 
presidential  candidates,  to  the  members  of 
the  Congress,  representing  the  Districts  com- 
prlalng  the  Penn  West  Conference,  and  to  the 
oongnsgatlonfl  of  Penn  West  Conference 
through  the  Penn  West  News. 

Unttkd  Chuuch  of  Christ, 
GreensbUTg,  Pa.,  June  29, 1972. 
Hon.  William  S.  Moorbhkad, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Sb:  The  Penn  West  Conference,  a  judica- 
tory of  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  at  its 
Annual  Meeting  held  on  June  16-18.  1972, 
adopted  the  enclosed  resolution  regarding 
the  Indo-China  War  and  requested  that  I.  as 
the  Conference  executive,  forward  It  to  you 
for  your  consideration. 

The  Penn  West  Conference  represents  185 
local  congregations  comprised  of  37,000  mem- 
bers, covering  the  counties  of  Erie.  Warren, 
McKean.  Crawford,  Mercer,  Venango,  Forest. 
Elk.  Cameron,  Lawrence,  Butler,  Clarion,  Jef- 
ferson, Clearfield,  Beaver.  Armstrong.  Indiana. 
AUegheny,  Westmoreland,  Cambria.  Blair. 
Huntingdon.  Washington.  Greene.  Payette. 
Somerset.  Bedford,  and  Pulton,  In  Western 
Pennsylvania. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Paul  L.  Westcoat.  Jr. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY— $7  BILLION 
SAVING  OPPORTUNITY 


HON.  CHARLES  THONE 

or    ITEBBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1972 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Howard 
Pyle,  a  native  of  my  State  of  Nebraska, 
has  made  outstanding  achievements  in 
several  fields.  He  distinguished  himself 
as  a  forward-looking  Governor  of  Ari- 
zona. For  some  years  now.  he  has  served 
with  enthusiasm  and  effectiveness  as 
president  of  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil. 

Mr.  Pyle  spoke  at  ceremonies  for  the 


body  can  benefit  from  reading  President 
Pyle's  remarks: 

The  24th  Annual  presentation  of  the  Alfred 
P.  Sloan  Awards  for  Highway  Safety  once 
again  recalls  the  extraordinary  qualities  of 
leadership  that  characterized  the  distin- 
guished career  of  the  man  for  whom  these 
awards  are  named.  Mr.  Sloan  was  a  pioneer 
m  the  organized  highway  safety  movement 
and  an  innovator  of  programs  to  Unprove 
highway  transportation.  Those  of  us  who  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  him  personally  wUl 
never  forget  the  Intense  personal  pride  he 
felt  as  he  participated  In  the  Awards  cere- 
mony each  year. 

Those  of  you  who  are  to  be  honored  here 
today  can  be  sure  that  the  spirit  that  moti- 
vated the  development  of  the  Alfred  P 
Sloan  Awards  is  stUl  very  much  alive  m  the 
memory  of  the  Industrial  genius  who  cre- 
ated the  Idea  that  brings  us  together  here 
today. 

As  my  work  brings  me  In  continuous  con- 
tact with  the  sectors  of  Influence  that  are 
Identified  with  our  honored  guests  on  this 
occasion,  I  hear  one  question  over  and  over. 

What   are   we   accomplishing    in    highway 

safety? 

I  take  this  Inquiry  seriously  because  Ui 
my  Judgment  no  single  force  has  concen- 
trated more  continuous  attention  on  high- 
way accident  losses  than  the  mass  media.  In 
every  possible  way  ...  by  daily  reporting 
and  through  countless  Innovative  approaches 
to  the  problem  ...  the  entire  mass  com- 
munications Industry  has  been  a  tireless  ad- 
vocate in  behalf  of  more  safety  on  the  na- 
tion's highways. 

Since  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more 
appropriate  time  than  now  to  have  a  look 
at  the  record,  let  me  begin  by  turn  tag  the 
calendar  back  to  the  mid -twenties  when  17.9 
highway  accident  deaths  were  betag  recorded 
for  every  100  million  vehicle  miles  traveled. 

By  1941.  sixteen  years  later,  the  rate  had 
been    reduced    by   approximately    one    third 

to  11.2. 

A  new  professionalism  had  arrived  In  high- 
way safety.  Organizations  and  associations 
came  Into  betag  with  the  creation  of  the 
Automotive  Safety  Foundation,  the  Yale 
Traffic  Bureau,  and  the  Northwestern  Traf- 
fic Institute.  A  number  of  national  profes- 
sional committees  were  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improvtag  training,  record  systems, 
uniform  laws,  driver  education  and  motor 
fleet  tratalng. 

In  1946,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  es- 
tablished highway  safety  organizations,  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  governments,  and  In- 
terested citizen  groups,  a  new  and  revital- 
ized effort  resulted  ta  the  adoption  of  an 
Action  Program  to  coordtaate  and  strengthen 
all  possible  countermeasures  necessary  ro 
bring  down  the  splrallng  number  and  sever- 
ity of  traffic  injuries  and  deaths. 

The  40'8  saw  the  highway  accident  death 
rate  lowered  over  40 'T-   from  11.2  to  6.3. 

Remembering  the  1925  rate  of  17.9  this  was 
progress  of  the  very  highest  order 
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Then  came  the  mld-flftles.  Highway  deaths 
were  agata  on  the  tocrease.  Agata  the  White 
Houae  provldMl  the  leadership  needed  to 
strengttwn  the  programs  that  were  necessary 
to  cope  with  the  burgeoning  growth  of  travel, 
registered  vehicles,  and  the  number  of 
drivers. 

The  great  breakthrough  during  thU  period 
was  Congressional  and  White  House  support 
of  plans  for  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
Experience  during  the  succeeding  fifteen 
yean  provided  convincing  evidence  of  the 
great  contribution  to  highway  safety  that  is 
assured  by  the  continued  development  of 
improved  highways 

By  the  mid-alxtles,  because  of  the  steady 
growth  in  the  volume  of  vehicles,  drivers, 
and  miles  being  driven,  the  accident  picture 
was  again  alarmingly  grim  We  had  reached 
an  all-time  high  of  50,000  traffic  deaths,  and 
the  mileage  death   rate  was  on  the  rise 

The  general  public  and  the  Congress  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  efforts  In  place  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  actually  saving 
approximately  50.000  Uvea  annually  com- 
pared to  the  rate  of  highway  killings  in  the 
early  I930's. 

Congressional  hearings  revealed  that  more 
effective  highway  accident  prevention  pro- 
grams were  floundering  for  the  want  of 
sufficient  financing  and  firm  guldellnee  for 
major  needed  thrusts 

To  meet  tills  challenge  and  help  reduce 
the  ever-mounting  highway  slaughter  Con- 
gress passed,  with  both  speed  and  solid  una- 
nimity, the  Highway  Safety  .'Vets  of  1966 
Excitement  grew  m  the  safety  community  for 
at  last  we  had  a  statement  of  national  policy 
on  highway  safety  and  the  promise  of  action 
to  match  it. 

"What  have  been  the  results  from  1966  Into 
1972? 

Last  year  55.000  men,  women  and  children 
were  kUied  on  the  nation's  highways.  Still. 
the  mileage  death  rate  was  down  from  the 
previous  year  as  was  the  total  number  killed. 
"What  about  1972?  At  the  present  rate  of 
death  we  can  expect  the  1972  total  killed  to 
approach  56,000. 

In  the  20  years  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Arts  an  average  of  36,000  Americans  were 
kUled  annually  tn  motor  vehicle  accidents. 
In  the  years  since  the  Acts  were  signed  into 
law,  we  have  kUled  an  average  of  more  than 
54,000  Americans  annually  on  motor  vehicle 
accidents, 
"What  does  this  mean? 

The  answer  Is  clear  and  very  unpleasant. 
No  Congress  and  no  President  has  been  will- 
ing to  ftUly  Implement  the  Acts.  Instead  the 
Legislative  and  Executive  arms  of  the  gov- 
ernment have  consistently  followed  a  policy 
of  denying  to  the  nations  highway  safety 
program  any  significant  fraction  of  the  funds 
required  to  maximize  its  effectiveness. 

Those  In  both  arms  of  government  and 
both  political  parties  must  face  the  harsh 
fact  that,  by  denying  realistic  federal  fi- 
nancing' for  highway  safety  they  have  cost 
America  thousands  of  lives  and  billions  of 
doliarB  ta  economic  waste  slnoe  the  hopes 
of  the  nation  were  aroused  by  the  promise 
written    Into   the    Highway    Safety    Acts. 

Since  it  appears  that  a  tight  fiscal  policy. 
neoeasary  or  otherwise,  has  been  given  a 
higher  priority  than  the  saving  of  human 
lives.  It  l£  reasonable  to  aak  where  la  the 
economy  when  the  coets  of  motor  vehicle 
accidents  have  risen  from  an  average  of  ts 
billion  per  year  in  the  1946-1966  period  to 
an  average  of  •12  billion  annually  in  the  years 
1986  through  1971.  The  total  cost  for  1971 
alone  was  In  the  order  of  $14.3  billion,  at 
least  half  of  which  might  have  been  saved. 

The  record  shows  that  Americans  used  the 
automobUe  for  about  50  yeare  before  the 
miUlonth  traffic  fatality  occurred  in  1951  If 
present  death  rates  continue,  our  second  mil- 
lion deaths  will  be  a  matter  of  record  in 
only  22  more  years,  or  by  late  1973.  or  early 
1974. 
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If  It  aeenofl  unfair  to  discount  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  aJl-tlme  low  mileage  death  rate. 
It  LB  because  the  American  safety  movement 
ha*  long  sliice  demonstrated  a  capacity  to 
msJce  subetantlal  reductions  In  accident 
deaths  regardless  of  expanding  exposure. 

In  the  period— 190«  to  1912 — 73.000  Amer- 
icans died  each,  year  In  non-motor-vehicle 
accidenu.  This  year.  1972.  the  nations  non- 
motor-vehlcle  accident  fatalities  are  not 
likely  to  exceed  60.000 — despite  a  population 
Increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent  and  enor- 
mous Increases  In  our  work  force  and  pro- 
duction. 

This  absolute  decline  Is  the  result  of  a 
nuniber  of  factors — but  central  among  them 
lo  the  existence  of  a  highly  organized  safety 
e.*Tort  (liotably  In  industry)  which  has  re- 
fused to  be  content  with  reductions  In  acci- 
dent rates  only.  Those  responsible  have  bat- 
tled so  determinedly  for  safety  that  death 
totals  have  couiinued  to  decline  despite  rap- 
Idly  expanding  exposures. 

Today  there  Is  a  passion  for  building  more 
safety  Into  the  design  of  motor  vehicies.  Or 
If  not  safety,  at  least  survivability  This  em- 
phasis Is  understandable  and  In  many  ways 
coounendable. 

In  all  candor,  however,  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  crash  research  and  vehicle  im- 
provement that  is  costing  a  great  deal  today 
Is  aimed  at  reducing  the  costs  that  follow 
when  metal  is  damaged.  Its  a  worthy  ob- 
jective In  terms  of  economics,  but  we  risk 
confusing  these  Improvements  with  improve- 
ments In  safety. 

By  all  means,  let  us  work  on  the  surviva- 
bility of  tomorrow's  cars.  But  In  the  name  of 
humauilty,  first  and  foremost,  let  us  not  put 
that  concern  ahead  of  preventing  accidents. 

Moat  of  what  Is  so  badly  needed  Is  spelled 
out  in  the  1966  legislation— the  soundly  ad- 
ministered licensing  system,  the  rigorous  and 
equitable  enforcement  of  traffic  regulations, 
the  elimination  of  the  drunk  driver  from  the 
highway — these  prerequisites  are  stipulated 
la  the  iaw  and  they  are  good  and  realizable 
goals. 

Our  good  friend  and  fellow  worker.  Doug 
Toms.  Administrator  of  the  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration,  who  is 
with  us  here  today,  is  reported  to  have  re- 
cently told  the  Congress;  there  Is  much  room 
for  Innovative  approaches  In  the  licensing 
area — traffic  law  enforcement  has  been  as- 
signed relatively  low  prlorltv — driver  educa- 
tion Is  an  expensive  program.  The  estimated 
cost  per  high  school  pupil  Is  roughly  $70. 

How  vividly  I  recall  the  reaction  we  drew 
from  members  of  the  Congress  when  our 
testimony  with  respect  to  the  Highway  Safety 
Acts  raised  the  question  of  what  were  we 
willing  to  spend  for  more  safety  on  our  high- 
way*? The  undaunted  reply  was  .  .  .  would 
you  put  a  price  on  a  human  life? 

We  are  told  that  not  a  single  state  has 
compiled  with  all  the  Federal  standards  for 
highway  safety.  Sixteen  of  them  have  been 
In  place  almost  from  the  beginning  and  two 
more  are  now  In  the  making 

This  Is  true. 

It  Is  equally  true  that  all  of  the  blame  does 
not  rest  with  local  government  although  this 
appears  at  times  to  be  the  Implication. 

If  Federal  leadership  was  really  pushing  all 
of  the  standards  with  the  same  vigor  that  is 
being  applied  to  a  very  select,  very  limited 
number  of  priorities,  local  government  would 
be  doing  likewise,  and  the  traffic  toll  would 
show  It  In  long  overdvie  reductions  In  death 
and  Injury  on  our  highways 

Instead.  Congressional  behavior  with  re- 
spect to  appropriations  appears  to  be  headed 
down  the  same  old  trail  of  too  little  too  late 
as  far  as  fiscal  '73  is  concerned.  There  are 
those  Congressional  leaders  who  are  trying 
very  hard  to  change  this  situation.  Some  of 
them  are  with  us  here  today  and  their  efforts 
deMrve  the  very  highest  commendation.  Un- 
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fortunately,  the  outcome  Is  still  very  much 
In  doubt  as  It  has  been  ever  since  the  High- 
way Safety  Acts  were  passed. 
What  are  the  alternatives? 
The  central  problem  of  social  psychology 
has  always  been  a  matter  of  attitude — a 
built-in,  inherent  determination  to  respond 
In  a  given  way  to  an  object  or  a  situation. 

Traffic  safety  happens  to  be  one  of  those 
things. 

How  many  people  do  you  know  who  harbor 
the  feeling  that  traffic  laws  are  to  do  some- 
thing to  them  Instead  of  for  them? 

The  simplest  and  most  fundamental  rules 
of  the  road  are  given  a  hard  time  a  great 
deal  of  the  time.  The  record  shows  that  more 
than  80  per  cent  of  the  fatalities  on  our 
highways  are  attributable  to  Improper  driv- 
ing 

Quoting  from  one  of  our  Industrial  safety 
manuals   .   .  . 

"Never  has  there  been  a  safety  device  or  a 
safety  program  that  some  human  being 
could  not  dlsrtipt  or  Impair.  The  human 
factor  that  operates  at  ail  levels  of  industry 
Is  perhaps  the  most  potent  factor  for  success 
or  failure  of  a  safety  program.  The  President 
of  a  company  who  approves  or  drags  his 
feet,  the  safety  director  who  works  hard  or 
coasts  along,  the  foreman  who  emphasizes 
safety  or  subordinates  It  to  production,  the 
janitor  who  cleans  well  or  does  only  the 
minimal — all  these  are  Important  factors  to 
safety  in  the  conjpany.  Safety  can  be 
achieved  only  by  working  through  all  these 
people  In  every  area  of  Indtistry  the  human 
factor  must  be  dealt  with." 

Research  has  revealed  that  out  there  on 
the  highway  .  .  . 

82  "r  of  the  drivers  Involved  In  automobile 
accidents  blame  the  other  guy  .  .  . 

80'x  consider  themselves  good  or  excellent 
drivers — only  one  out  of  a  hundred  admits 
that  he  Is  a  {joor  driver      .  . 

Only  5'^c  think  their  driving  can  be  Im- 
proved  through   a   refresher   course  .  .  . 

53  "?f  feel  there  Is  nothing  they  can  do  to 
avoid  another  accident   .   .  . 

Obviously,  the  problem  Is  not  simply  the 
psychology  of  safe  behavior  ...  It  Is  the 
psychology  of  human  behavior  generally. 

How  do  we  go  about  tackling  this  difficult 
problem?  How  do  we  convince  those  who 
need  to  be  convinced  that  accidents  are 
hardly  accidental;  that  they  are  not  an  In- 
evitable consequence  of  risks  Inherent  In 
driving,  working,  or  other  activity;  that  they 
are.  for  the  most  part,  i>ersonally  caused; 
that  they  are  therefore  controllable;  and. 
finally  tliat  every  Individual  has  a  moral  and 
social  responsibility  to  prevent  accidents  to 
himself  and  to  others,  and  to  cooperate  with 
others  to  this  end? 

Do  we  give  up? 

Of  course  not. 

Does  the  Church  give  up  because  It  has 
not  overcome  all  of  tiie  odds  It  has  faced  for 
as  long  as  moral  law  has  been  known  to  exist? 

Of  course  not. 

The  challenges  we  face  are  monumental, 
but  the  record  shows  that  noteworthy  prog- 
ress has  been  made  and  that  more  progress 
can  and  will  be  made  when  and  if  we  are 
ready  to  accept  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
easy  answers. 

Unfortunately,  highway  safety's  current 
way  of  going  is  heavily  handicapped  by  re- 
straints Priorities  are  restricted.  Full  scale 
programming  is  impossible. 

Once  again,  as  In  the  early  60's  .  .  .  effec- 
tive highway  accident  prevention  programs 
are  floundering  for  the  want  of  sufficient  fi- 
nancing to  implement  and  sustain  major 
needed  thrusts. 

In  the  mid-slxtlee  a  comparable  situation 
brought  dynamic  Congressional  action  Iden- 
tified then  and  now  as  the  Highway  Safety 
Acts 

The  question  today  Is  .  .  .  what  will  the 
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Congress  do  about  the  same  deadly  and  c(ate 
situation  In  the  early  70's  as  the  raeoM 
shows  that  we  are  puahlng  on  toward  80,000 
men.  women  and  children  killed  on  our  hMb- 
ways  every  year? 

To  those  individuals  and  organizattou 
being  honored  here  today  for  outstandloi 
contributions  to  highway  safety  throujb 
mass  communications,  we  extend  our  con- 
gratulations. We  hope  the  24th  Anaiai 
Alfred  P  Sloan  Awards  for  Highway  Safety 
will  stimulate  each  of  you.  and  all  of  your 
associates  throughout  the  Indvistrles  you  rep- 
resent so  admirably,  to  help  us  try  a  lot 
harder  to  do  a  better  job  for  highway  safety. 


CONFERENCE  ON  TRANSPORTATION 
AND  HUMAN  NEEDS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF   KTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1972 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  June 
a  conference  was  held  on  Transporta- 
tion and  Human  Needs  in  the  1970's,  at 
the  Airierican  University.  I  was  deeply 
honored  to  be  a  participant  in  the  con- 
ference and  to  be  joined  by  the  distin- 
guished Secretarj*  of  Transportation,  the 
Honorable  John  Volpe. 

Transportation,  as  we  all  know,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  challenges  that 
we  face  as  a  nation  in  the  coming  dec- 
ade. Much  of  America's  greatness  can 
be  attributed  to  her  success  in  catering 
to  the  mobility  and  restlessness  of  her 
citizens,  utilizing  the  most  modern  tech- 
nological resources  known  to  man.  For 
America  to  continue  her  leadership  in 
this  vital  field,  we  must  extend  to  every 
citizen  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
forms  of  transportation  that  are  avail- 
able. Steps  must  be  taken  to  insure  that 
no  American  will  be  deprived  of  oppor- 
tunities for  jobs,  for  shopping,  or  for 
recreation,  due  to  inadequate  transpor- 
tation facilities.  Among  those  who  have 
been  denied  convenient  transportation 
are  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped,  due 
mainly  to  neglect  in  designing  buses, 
trains,  and  other  systems  for  their  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues I  will  Include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  my  remarks  and  those  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary.  Mr.  Volpe,  as  pre- 
sented to  the  Conference  on  Transporta- 
tion and  Human  Needs  in  the  1970's: 

RZMARKS    BT    SlCBETABT    OF    TRANSPOXTA- 

TioN  JoHJJ  A.  'Volpe 
Let  me  say  how  pleased  I  am  that  we  could 
have  a  part  In  this  conference.  The  theme 
of  yotir  program  coincides  with  our  mtsslnn 
at  the  Department  of  Transportation,  which 
Is  to  make  more  and  better  public  trans- 
portation accessible  to  the  nucleus  of  Ameri- 
cans for  whom  the  automobUe  is  out  of  reach. 
This  seminar  sets  precedent  by  bringing 
together  in  one  forum  a  wide  cross-section 
of  the  users  and  the  suppliers  of  transporta- 
tion. With  due  respect  to  the  distinguished 
speakers  at  this  conference,  I  frankly  expect 
that  the  greatest  benefits  will  come  during 
the  Informal  dialogue. 

'We  need  thia  exchange  of  Ideas.  We  In 
Qovemroent  need  your  input.  We  need  to 
know  what  we're  doing  right,  what  we're 
doing  wrong,  what  sho'uld  be  our  immediate 
and  long-range  priorities  to  meet  the  N»- 
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H-nt  requirements  for  mobility.  And  Ifs 
^,  important  that  you  understand  our 
•JJJllenis.    our    accompllshmenta,    and    our 

''^Lident  NUon  s  transportation  program* 
IJm  -people  programs.'  Kxamlne  any  of 
Zt  many  transportation  Initiatives  for  the 
J^lTyears  and  you  wlU  quickly  find  that 
rCcc^on  thread  is  to  make  transporta- 
Za.  better  for  peoplt^-cleaner.  quieter, 
rjlr  more  comfortable,  less  congested— 
zLa  oc  the  traveler  and  the  environment. 
STbaye  outstanding  people  schooled  and 
iiiied  in  every  mode.  But  our  task  Is  bigger 
Z!tr^the  improvement  of  the  individual 
Xides  Cmr  pre-eminent  Job  is  to  pull  to- 
jetber  to  put  the  Jigsaw  of  transportation 
L.tber-to  make  the  elements  function  in 
■^cert  as  well  as  they  do  separately.  Our 
^  is  a  balanced  transportation  system 
trnng  the  needs  of  all  the  people  of  this 
-eat  Nation.  Maybe  I  can  serve  a  similar 
"DUlling  together' '  function  here . 

When  the  Department  of  Transportation 
hewn  operation  five  years  ago,  the  agencies 
-esoonslble  for  highway  and  aviation  devel- 
■jnment  were  already  weU  established.  The 
raUroads  had  no  public  voice  at  all.  And  ur- 
^  mass  transportaUon  was  Just  a  tiny 
sQueak  In  the  loud  scramble  for  funds  In 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

Now  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration 
and  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Admin  Is- 
'r»tlon  are  two  of  our  most  active  operating 
irma.  Whafs  more,  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration works  closely  with  them,  and 
111  three  work  together  to  produce  Inter- 
aodal  answers  to  the  total  surface  trans- 
porution  challenge. 

Our  most  compeUlng  task  Is  to  revitalize 
■irban  transportation — to  release  the  stran- 
jle-hoid  the  automobUe  has  on  our  citiee. 
■mt  too.  is  an  mtermodal  task.  Involving 
:h«  co-operation  of  highway  and  transit 
piinners,  industry  and  government,  cltlaen 
groups  and  community  offlclaLs.  It  also  en- 
•-ills  a  respect  for  technology  and  an  aware- 
len  of  what  technical  enterprise  can  do  for 
us. 

Generally  speaking,  technology  has  been 
txking  It  on  the  chin  lately.  There  to  a 
school  of  thought  that  blames  science  and 
technology  for  all  of  society's  fatilts  and 
siost  of  man's  problems.  At  the  same  time — 
iod  sometimes  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  same 
people— technology  is  being  called  upon  as 
the  hope  of  the  future.  People  ask — over  and 
over  again — "If  we  can  put  a  man  on  the 
moon,  why  cant  we  get  across  town?" 

•Why."  they  ask,  "can  we  say  with  such 
certainty  that  Pioneer  10  will  arrive  at  its 
cloaeet  approach  to  Jupiter  at  precisely  9:30 
pjn.  Eastern  Standard  Time,  December  3, 
1973,  when  we  can  never  be  sure  what  time 
the  next  city  bus  will  come  by?" 

Because,  my  friends,  the  job  here  on  earth 
:s  s  great  deal  more  difficult.  Crocalng  outer 
space  Is  not  like  croeslng  town.  There  are  no 
municipal  boundaries  to  b«  observed,  no  peak 
trtrel  hours,  no  multiple  routes  or  diversity 
of  Interests  to  be  served,  no  landtaklngs,  re- 
location problems,  or  enviroomental  con- 
siderations. So  the  solution  to  our  urban 
^nnsportation  dUemma  must  take  the  pat- 
■^rn  approach,  which  includee  short-term  as 
veil  as  long-term  objectives,  fiscal  as  well  as 
technloal  "fixes,"  and  programs  designed  on 
a  commtmlty-wide  basis. 

That  goal  In  mind,  we  must  review  and  per- 
iiaps  rework  some  practices  and  precepts  that 
'each  deep  into  the  roots  of  our  transporta- 
tion traditions.  Before  this  decade  ends,  for 
example,  personal  mobility  may  no  longer  be 
entirely  synonomous  with  the  private  auto- 
moime. 

While  I  believe  automobiles   are   here   to 
stay,  I  think  we  can  all  anticipate  changes  In 
the  way  we  use  otir  automobiles. 
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For  Instance,  we  are  on  tlie  verge  of  perfect- 
ing a  so-called  "dual  mode"  highway  system, 
whereby  you  drive  from  your  home  to  a  sub- 
urban interchange  In  tbe  normal  faahlon — 
but  once  you're  on  the  freeway  the  vehicle  la 
locked  into  a  computerized  automated  guide- 
way.  Tou  get  60  mlle-an-hour  speeds  in 
bumper-to-bumper  traffic  and  It's  totaUy 
safe.  You  can  sit  back  and  read  the  paper! 
■When  you  reach  your  exit  the  computer 
automatically  disengages  your  car  from  the 
guldeway — heads  it  into  an  off-ramp — and 
you  drive  the  last  two  or  three  blocks  to  youx 
destination.  This  concept  gives  us  maximum 
utilization  of  highways,  and  yet  still  provides 
the  motorist  with  the  flexlbUlty  that  he 
wants.  In  some  urban  settings,  travelers  may 
be  able  to  move  more  efficiently  and  wlti 
greater  ease  by  means  of  PJi.T. — Personal 
Rapid  Transit — than  by  car.  And  at  lower 
cost,  as  well!  PJR.T.,  in  case  you  have  diffi- 
culty envisioning  what  I  mean,  could  perhaps 
best  ^>e  described  as  a  norlzoutal  elevator 
"system."  It  follows  a  fixed  route  through  the 
city  center,  and  picks  you  up  and  drops  you 
off  at  the  push  of  a  button. 

We  funded  tlie  demonstration  of  four  dif- 
ferent personal  rapid  transit  systems  as  a 
part  of  TRANSPO  73.  I  hci?e  many  of  you 
were  among  the  milllon-and-a-quarter  people 
who  visited  TRANSPO.  If  not,  the  people- 
movers  are  stUl  there  as  working  examples  of 
the  technologies  available  to  cities  for  their 
uroan  transportation  needs,  and  I  hop^  you 
get  to  see  them. 

At  TRANSPO.  we  also  exhibited  a  full-scale 
prototype  of  the  tracked  air  cushion  research 
\ehlcle  which  is  one  of  otir  bright  hopes  for 
high-speed  Intercity  service.  The  cities  of 
Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  are  conducting  a  pre- 
liminary design  and  engineering  study  for  a 
TACV  system  to  link  their  downtown  centers, 
with  a  stop  at  the  new  regional  airport  lo- 
cated midway  between  them.  The  TACV 
moves  at  150  mlles-an-hour  on  a  ribbon  of 
air.  powered  by  a  non-polluting  linear  Induc- 
tion motor. 

The  systems  I  have  mentioned  represent  a 
sampling — but  by  no  means  the  sum — of  the 
technical  posslbUlties  In  view  for  public 
transit  progress.  We  have  many  other  tech- 
nical irons  In  the  fire. 

Our  first  dlal-a-rlde  demonstration  project, 
a  full  demand  responsive  system.  Is  now  un- 
der way  in  Haddonfleld.  New  Jersey.  This  is 
the  transit  system  you  call  to  your  door — 
the  bus  that  makes  house  calls. 

We  are  proceeding  toward  the  demonstra- 
tion of  a  d-ual-powered  commuter  train;  3D 
rail  electric  power  In  and  near  the  city,  on- 
board turbine  power  In  the  outlying  areas. 

A  program  of  rail  technology  test  and 
evaluation  is  being  conducted  at  our  Pueblo 
test  track. 

And.  In  more  mundane  but  no  less  im- 
portant areas  of  technical  exploration,  w«  are 
contracting  for  the  production  of  three  new 
prototype  buses.  One  Innovative  new  Iras, 
steam-powered,  Is  already  in  use  In  Oakland, 
California,  and  Is  proving  to  be  a  successful 
and  popular  performer. 

It  must  be  obvlotis  that  there  Is  an  abun- 
dance of  new  technologies  In  hand  or  in  the 
offing.  All  of  these  must  be  considered  as  one 
ingredient  In  a  community's  prescription 
for  better  public  transportation.  Bnt  there 
are  many  other  factors,  of  equal  or  greater 
weight,  that  Influence  transit  decisions: 
geographic  circumstances,  population  den- 
sities, public  habits  and  preferences,  exist- 
ing equipment,  the  shiH>e  of  future  plan- 
ning, economic  feasibility,  and  so  on. 

Yet  much  of  what  we  have  done  for  public 
transportation  to  date  mtist  qualify  as  only 
a  first  step.  Since  President  Nixon  proposed, 
and  Congress  passed,  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1970,  we  have 
spent  a  billion  dollars  for  public  transpor- 
tation, which  is  more  than  the  total  Federal 
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funding  for  all  of  ths  previous  five  years. 
Additionally,  the  President  has  budgeted 
another  billion  dollars  for  mass  transit  for 
fiscal  1973.  Faltering  or  faUlng  transit  sys- 
tems have  been  saved  or  stabilized  In  some 
60  U.S.  cities 

We  have  proposed  to  help  the  cities  even 
further  by  setting  up  a  single  category  of 
funding,  supported  by  Highway  Trust  Fund 
resources,  for  urban  transportation  purposes. 
We  want  to  give  the  States  and  cities  a 
choice  of  technologies,  plus  a  choice  of 
spending  options.  We  believe  local  people 
know  the  problems  best,  and  can  do  a  better 
job  of  developing  the  transportation  fa- 
cilities they  want  and  need.  That's  what  our 
new  proposals  call  for.  and  we  certainly  hope 
that  Congress  will  see  it  as  we  do  The  need 
is  great.  Nearly  300  transit  systems  have  gone 
out  of  business  In  the  last  ao  years.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  we  must  halt  that  decline 
and  reverse  the  trend;  not  by  forcing  people 
to  ride  buses  and  transit  cars,  but  by  making 
public  transportation  so  attractive  the  pri- 
vate car  will  become,  in  many  instances, 
"second  choice"  for  tripe  Into  town. 

That  is  what  has  happened  on  the  Shirley 
Highway  coming  Into  Washington  from 
Northern  Virginia.  We  have  exclusive  bus- 
ways  there,  with  express  bus  service  for  com- 
muters, and  we  have  turned  rush  hour  sta- 
tistics around;  more  Shirley  commuters  now 
r;de  the  bus  than  drive. 

A  morning  rtish  hoiar  count  last  month 
with  80  new  btises  showed  9.100  bus  pas- 
sengers and  7,700  auto  commuters;  a  110 
I>ercent  Increase  for  mass  transit,  a  reduc- 
tion of  2,800  cars,  and  a  more  efficient  use  ol 
highways   for   those   automobiles 

At  cei^aln  points  during  rush  hours  bus 
patronage  is  up  300  percent  The  new  flock 
of  delighted  bus  riders  find  that  they  are 
saving — on  the  average — at  least  30  minutes 
each  "way.  As  we  demonstrate,  by  means  of 
technology  or  by  bold  and  innovative  plans, 
that  public  transportation  can  be  reborn 
and  find  new  favor  with  the  public,  new  and 
greater  attention  will  be  accorded  the  special 
needs  of  all  who  cannot,  or  do  not  drive. 

Looking  ahead,  I  am  certain  In  my  o"wn 
mind  that  we  shall  be  seeing  In  our  cities  a 
retvum  of  widespread  use  of  public  transp>or- 
tatlon.  It  won't  happen  overnight,  but  the 
trend  has  started  already.  The  fact  Is  that 
public  transit  is  not  only  the  best  answer  but 
It  Is  the  only  answer  to  a  number  of  major 
urban  problems  and  a  great  many  human 
needs.  All  of  our  proposals  and  prototypes 
for  new  urban  systems  and  vehicles,  for  ex- 
ample, make  allowances  for  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped. 

Under  President  Nixon's  pursuit  of  bal- 
anced transpcatatlon  we  have  a  whole  new 
outlook.  Preeervatlon  of  the  environment  and 
beautlficatlon  are  now  Implicit  In  highway 
planning  and  construction.  We  have  made  a 
strong  conunltment  to  increased  safety,  es- 
pecially on  the  highway.  A  single  death  is  a 
tragedy:  56,000  deaths  In  one  year  Is  a  na- 
tional scandal  and  disgrace.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  make  our  cars,  our  highways,  and 
our  drivers  safer — and  cut  the  death  toU  in 
half. 

This  is  a  pierlod  of  transition  for  traxts- 
portation.  It  Is  also  a  time  of  trial.  But  as  we 
labor  together,  so  shall  we  reap  the  harvest 
of  a  Doore  perfect  mobUlty. 

The  solutions  of  today's  transportation 
problems  depend  not  on  teclmology  alone, 
or  on  the  setabllshment  of  new  travel  habits, 
or  even  on  the  sums  of  money  that  can  be 
pumped  into  new  transportation  enterprise. 
The  solution  Uee  in  our  abUity  to  design  and 
Implement  a  mosaic  of  technical,  economic 
and  administrative  programs — tailored  to  the 
needs  of  people. 

We  shall  do  the  job  Before  this  decade  is 
ended,  we  will  be  able  to  boast  that  we  can 
get  from  home  to  office  as  efficiently  as  we  get 
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from  the  earth  to  the  mcx)n,  even  though  the 
task  here  on  earth  1b  much  harder. 

If  we  do  not  fall  our  transportation  resp>on- 
slbUltles,  transportation  will  not  fall  to  serve 
our  human  needs. 

Rbmarkb  op  the  Honorable  Mario  Biagci 
accoukooatino  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped within  general  transit  systems 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  keep 
my  remarks  fairly  brief.  In  1970,  Congreos 
adopted  my  amendment  to  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act,  making  it  national  pol- 
icy that  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped 
should  have  an  equaj  right  to  mass  transit 
facllltlee.  It  further  required  that  all  fed- 
erally funded  projects  Include  design  fea- 
tures to  meet  their  needs.  It  also  authorized 
discretionary  funding  for  modification  of 
existing  facilities  and  fc«-  research  and  devel- 
opment programs.  The  amendment,  now 
Section  16  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act.  has  made  little  Impact,  however,  aince 
its  Implementation  has  depended  primarily 
on  an  aroused  public  pressuring  local  transit 
authorities  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  law. 

I  am  sure  the  other  two  gentlemen  on  the 
p^uiel  will  discuss  separate  systems  for  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped.  In  fact,  the 
vast  majority  of  federal  resources  have  been 
directed  tow.ird  research  and  development  of 
separate  systems  such  as  the  Dlal-a-Rlde 
program  currently  In  operation  in  my  Con- 
gressional District.  Such  a  system,  though,  is 
too  coetly  and  d<;>es  not  reach  a  sufBclent 
number  of  the  affected  persons  to  Justify  the 
expenditures. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  proper  plan- 
ning of  new  sys-.ems  and  the  modification  of 
existing  systems  the  vast  majority  of  the 
elderly  and  the  h.^ndlc»pped  could  be  readily 
and  more  effectively  served  through  regular 
transit  systems. 

I  do  not  believe  any  elderly  or  handi- 
capped person  enjoys  having  his  age  or  af- 
fliction highlighted  by  the  need  for  special 
transit  services.  But.  more  importantly,  a 
massive  commitment  of  public  funds  would 
be  required  to  provide  such  a  special  group 
with  the  same  level  of  transit  services  as  Is 
available  to  the  general  public.  As  Mr.  Ronan 
will  readily  testify,  however.  It  Is  hard 
enough  today  to  get  the  tax  dollara  to  keep 
existing  systems  operating,  let  alone  ask  for 
money  to  provide  special  services. 

Therefore,  considering  the  Umlted  re- 
sources, the  only  way  to  service  the  largest 
percentage  of  these  elderly  and  handicapped 
people  la  within  the  transit  systems  built  for 
the  general  public. 

Let  me  take,  for  example,  a  bus  system. 
Elderly  people  and  certainly  people  confined 
to  a  wheelchair  have  great  difficulty  using  the 
preaent  buses.  In  the  case  of  a  wheelchair 
user,  the  bus  steps  are  an  impossible  bar- 
rier. However,  we  have  bus  designs  ready  for 
mass  production  that  will  eliminate  this 
problem.  There  would  be  little  additional  cost 
If  this  new  type  bus  was  piu-cbased  when 
fleets  are  modernized  or  expanded.  Yet 
transit  authorities  continue  to  purchase  old- 
style  buses,  thus  perpetuating  a  form  of  dis- 
crimination against  one  type  of  transit  user, 
the  elderly  or  handicapped  person. 

Other  minor  alterations  to  the  designs  of 
new  systems  such  aa  elevators,  wide-step  es- 
calators and  gates  instead  of  turnstUeg  would 
open  up  these  systems  to  many  more  users. 

The  question  now  U  how  do  we  see  that 
these  elderly  and  handicapped  people  are 
served  through  general  transit  systems?  This 
has  to  be  accomplished  by  motivating  three 
groups:  the  federal  government,  public 
transit  authorities,  and  the  public  Itself, 
especially  those  people  affected  by  the  legis- 
lation. 

Let  me  start  with  the  federal  government. 
The  Department  of  Transportation  has  done 
an  admirable  Job  In  fostering  experimental 
programs  to  cater  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped.  But.  here  again. 
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these  programs  are  aimed  at  developing  sep- 
arate systems.  Similarly,  other  federal  and 
state  agencies  have  concentrated  their  ef- 
forts on  providing  special  llmlted-use  sys- 
tems. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  should 
be  scrutinizing  every  application  for  fed- 
eral funds.  They  should  be  requiring  the 
elimination  of  all  barriers  to  the  elderly  and 
the  handicapped.  I  have  received  letters  from 
several  groups  across  the  country  dtlng  spe- 
cific instances  where  federal  funds  were  osed 
In  systems  that  did  not  comply  with  Section 
16.  Clearly,  with  respect  to  new  equipment 
and  systems,  the  law  Intends  that  all  barriers 
be  eliminated. 

Now.  let  me  turn  to  the  public  transit 
authorities.  It  Is  Imperative  for  them  to  con- 
sider the  needs  of  the  elderly  and  "handi- 
capped dtirlng  the  design  stage.  Making  the 
changes  at  that  time  will  result  in  little  or 
no  additional  cost  to  the  system.  For  exam- 
ple. MTA  has  been  plannlng^for  an  ext»eme- 
ly  long  time  I  might  add — a  subway  line  into 
the  Northeast  Bronx.  Rather  than  continu- 
ing with  old  designs  that  offer  mimerous  bar- 
riers to  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped.  Mr. 
Ronan  and  his  men  shoxild  be  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  eliminate  these  barriers. 
These  people  and  their  special  needs  cannot 
be  discarded  as  a  fringe  expenditure  when 
cost  cutting  occurs.  They  have  an  equal  right 
to  vise  the  system  and  should  be  served  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Transit  authorities,  how- 
ever, have  turned  over  their  responsibilities 
In  this  area  to  specialized  agencies  servicing 
only  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped.  This 
la  certainly  not  being  responsive  to  the  sptri: 
or  letter  of  Section  16. 

As  I  see  It.  though,  the  people  having  the 
greatest  stake  In  Implementation  of  my 
amendment  must  initiate  the  pressure  for 
reform.  There  are  40  million  people  in  this 
country  handicapped  In  one  way  or  another. 
Many  people  may  be  temporarily  handicapped 
by  a  broken  leg.  a  serious  Illness  or  Just 
luggage  and  two  kids.  Did  you  ever  try  to 
herd  a  couple  of  kids  and  a  few  bags  of 
luggage  onto  a  bus  or  sub;vay  car  and  still 
manage  to  keep  your  sanity?  Turnstiles, 
steps,  narrow  doors,  small  escalators — these 
all  represent  formidable  barriers  to  this  per- 
son as  well  as  an  elderly  or  permanently 
handicapped  person. 

Many  people  will  directly  or  Indirectly 
benefit  by  Implementation  of  my  amendment. 
In  discussing  this  law  with  many  groups 
across  the  country.  I  have  tried  to  get  them 
to  view  themselves  as  watchdogs — activists 
for  their  own  cause.  Elderly  and  handicapped 
groups  should  review  plans  for  new  subways 
or  other  transit  systems  before  they  are  built 
or  even  funded.  They  must  challenge  public 
authorities  to  explain  why  they  have  Ignored 
this  group  of  Americans.  They  must  get  Con- 
gressmen and  legislators  Involved  In  urging 
Implementation  of  my  amendment.  The  tools 
are  there  In  Section  16.  It  Is  up  to  the  people 
to  fight  for  their  rights  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  Just  briefly  gummarize  my 
main  points  for  you.  My  amendment  to  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act,  Section  16, 
marked  a  turning  point  In  national  concern 
for  the  transit  needs  of  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped.  For  the  first  time.  It  was 
acknowledged  that  these  people  have  an 
equal  right  to  mass  transit  facilities. 

The  need,  however,  cannot  be  met  by  the 
esoteric  or  specialized  systems  that  are  pres- 
ently consuming  the  limited  funds  avail- 
able. To  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  people  would  cost  far  more  than 
we  can  allocate;  and,  franUy.  It  Is  an  un- 
necessary expenditure. 

Therefore,  the  government,  the  transit  au- 
thorities and  the  people  themselves,  must 
make  every  effort  to  eliminate  barriers  by  the 
use  of  general  mass  transit  systems  by  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped.  There  are  very 
few  such  barriers  that  cannot  be  removed 
with  existing  technology,  and  at  very  little 
cost  to  the  public. 
In  1954,  the  Supreme  Court  declared  that 
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so-called  separate  but  equal  educatlonu  tk. 
cUltles  were  not  In  fact  equal  or  equtttht 
They  were  ordered  eliminated.  ^^ 

I  say  to  you,  a  slmUar  chaUenge  couM  wm 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  my  amendmsat  oS 
transportation  experts  have  been  pumJat  t 
system  of  separate  transit  facilities  for^ 
handicapped.  In  the  process  they  have  om^ 
them  second  class  citizens  who  not  orUy  «u. 
not  ride  In  the  back  of  the  bus,  but  oni^ 
even  ride  the  bus  at  all. 

This  is  discrimination  pure  and  slmpJe;  it 
must  be  ended.  My  amendment  provldM  tki 
means  if  the  government  and  the  people  tn 
willing  to  take  action.  Thank  you. 


ALABAMA  AMERICAN  LEGION  CON- 
CLUDES  54TH  STATE  CONVKN- 
TION 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVffi 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1972 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ala- 
bama American  Legion  has  just  conclud- 
ed their  54th  State  convention.  Durloi 
the  contention  the  membership  w« 
scheduled  to  be  favored  with  an  address 
by  the  Honorable  George  C.  Wallace, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

As  every  American  knows,  the  Gover- 
nor of  my  State  was  seriously  injured  by 
a  would-be  assassin's  bullet  several 
months  ago  and  was  imable  to  leave 
Spain  Rehabilitation  Center  in  Blnnlnj- 
ham  where  he  is  undergoing  postopera- 
tive treament,  which  every  American 
hopes  may  restore  our  Governor  to  good 
health. 

In  Governor  Wallace's  absence.  Mr. 
Harry  Pennington,  the  Governor's  execu- 
tive secretary  spoke  for  the  assembled 
delegates.  His  remarks  were  most  appro- 
priate for  the  occasion  and  received  a 
warm  response  from  all  who  were  privi- 
leged to  hear  his  presentation.  I  found  his 
remarks  to  be  timely  and  because  I  be- 
lieve so  strongly  in  the  principles  and 
precepts  outlined  by  the  Governor  of  my 
State,  I  am  inserting  the  speech  in  to- 
day's Congressional  Rscorc. 

Speech  bt  Mr.  Pennington 

Department  Commander  Stone,  and  com- 
rades of  the  American  Legion. 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  be  with  you  to- 
night. I  am  honored  to  be  representing  our 
great  Governor  and  that  great  Americsn. 
Governor  George  C.  Wallace,  and  I  am  hon- 
ored to  meet  with  and  be  given  the  prlvUegt 
of  addressing  a  group  of  legionnaires. 

It  Is  certainly  good  to  be  with  a  group 
whose  patriotism  and  love  of  country  have 
been  a  sustaining  force  in  our  country  for 
over  half  a  century. 

Governor  Wallace  has  asked  me  to  tell  you 
how  very  much  he  regrets  not  being  able  to 
be  with  you  tonight.  As  you  know,  he  Is » 
member  of  the  American  Legion  and,  b«- 
cause  of  the  things  it  stands  for,  the  Amert- 
can  Legion  Is  very  close  to  his  heart. 

In  the  history  of  our  Nation  there  li»« 
been  more  than  thirty-eight  million  Ajnerl- 
cana  who  have  served  their  country  In  tt« 
military  services  and  of  that  number  otw 
twenty-eight  mlUlon  are  stUl  living.  Uvlng 
veterans  and  their  families,  plus  the  Urtng 
dependents  of  deceased  veterans,  make  up 
about  one-half  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States. 

The  American  Legion  has  done  an  out- 
standing Job  of  representing  these  veter»w 
and  their  dependents  and  leading  the  flgW  to 
preserve  the  basic  freedoms  which  we  cher- 
ish so  highly. 
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i^lonnalres  know  the  horrow  of  war.  They 
J^  that  If  liberty  Is  to  have  meaning.  It 
^  be  defended,  not  alone  by  Up  service 
Mt  bv  the  very  lives  of  Its  adherents. 

to  the  early  part  of  this  year,  I  was  In 
-,-blngton,  D.C..  for  a  meeting  of  the  Na- 
inal  Governors'  Conference  and  recently  I 
^^ned  from  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
l^Uon  in  Miami  Beach  and  I  am  struck 
rjui  the  contrast  between  what  1  witnessed 
on  each  of  these  occasions  and  the  principles 
to  which  the  American  Legion  has  dedicated 

^  Washington,  D.C.,  I  witnessed  a  wildly 
^irteklng  group  of  welfare  leaguers — those 
gioole  who  loudly  complain  that  they  are 
art  being  paid  enough  for  doing  nothing — 
jAt  their  way  to  the  rostnim  as  Governor 
IMson  BockefeUer  was  addressing  the  con- 
fexMd  Governors,  wrench  the  microphone 
(W»y  from  Governor  Rockefeller,  and  shriek 
their  demands  for  more  welfare  aid  to  the 
Mwmbled  Governors.  No  effort  was  made  to 
itop  tufem  or  to  remove  them  once  there  they 
took  over. 

In  Miami,  you  and  I  witnessed  radical 
noups  of  the  extreme  left  indulge  In  freii- 
iled  screaming  for  sanction  and  amnesty  for 
thoee  who  conxmlt  acts  of  violence  against 
police  officers  while  engaged  In  the  perform- 
iDoe  of  their  duties. 

How  far  removed  this  is  from  the  work 
vblch  the  American  Legion  busies  Itself 
with.  How  far  removed  is  this  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  radical  elements  of  the  extreme 
Itft,  with  mainstream  America  as  exempli- 
fied by  the  American  Legion. 

Contrast,  if  you  will,  the  sponsorship  of 
programs  such  as  Boys  State  and  Nation,  ora- 
torical contests,  and  baseball  programs  with 
the  Indulgence  in  pot  parties  and  sex  orgies. 
And  again  on  the  one  hand  we  see  the  Amer- 
ksn  Legion  making  a  continual  factual  study 
(rf  the  enemy  of  our  country,  atheistic  com- 
munism— to  know  what  it  is,  how  it  operates, 
tod  what  we  as  a  nation  must  do  to  defeat 
It. 

While  these  radical  elements  that  we  speak 
of  are  engaged  in  public  demonstrations, 
carrying  placards  calling  for  reduction  of  our 
irmaments  and  military  forces,  and  the  con- 
sequent weakening  of  our  nation. 

What  a  contrast  we  see  between  the  experi- 
encing of  pain,  suffering,  and  fatigue,  of 
blood,  sweat,  and  tears  endured.  In  the 
itruggle  to  maintain  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom, an  experience  known  to  legionnaires, 
ud  the  activities  of  these  radicsJ  groups  en- 
Ptlng  in  wUd  and  frantic  demonstrations 
eilUng  for  the  release  from  our  jails  of  mur- 
dciers,  rapists,  and  robbers — and  even  hav- 
tog  the  gall  to  call  for  the  punishing  of  the 
poUoemen  who  caught  them  and  brought 
tbtmto  ]aU. 

And  again  we  see  the  American  Legion 
MUWlng  orphanages  and  hospitals — and  pro- 
*UtDg  food  and  clothing  for  the  underprlvl- 
li|Ml  chUdren  of  the  world  and  elderly  per- 
MM  in  need  while  these  radical  elements 
•hrlek  and  scream  and  force  their  way  into 
QOTemors"  conferences  demanding  that  they 
b«pald  more  for  doing  nothing. 

Governor  Wallace,  in  his  campaign  for  the 
Pf«eldency,  sought  to  focus  the  attention  of 
the  Nation  on  contrasts  such  as  these  and 
to  give  to  the  people  of  our  Nation  the  types 
of  answers  to  the  problems  which  have 
Ptagued  tajem  and  which  they  have  sought 
for  so  long. 

He  took  his  meaage  to  the  people  of  this 
country  and  the  people  responded  overwhel- 
inlngly  to  his  message.  At  the  conclusion  of 
•onM  fourteen  primaries.  Governor  Wallace 
W  hit  closest  challenger  in  excess  of  one 
"nUllon  popular  votes. 

He  sent  his  proposals  to  the  platform  com- 
"ittee  at  their  meeting  In  Washington  and 
took  them  to  the  convention  In  Miami  after 
they  had  been  fully  tested  in  the  Are  of  the 
P^toiry   campaigns   and    had    received   the 
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overwhelming  endorsement  of  the  people  of 
our  country. 

The  essence  of  his  proposals,  and  I  will  not 
undertake  to  go  Into  detail  about  them,  is 
this. 
Qovemor  Wallace  proposed: 
That  we  free  businem  from  the  intnision 
of  government  and  restore  the  free  enter- 
prise system  under  which  this  Nation 
achieved  economic  greatness. 

While  taking  a  stand  for  equal  access  to 
quality  education  for  all  students,  regard- 
less of  race,  he  proposed  immediate  relief 
from  the  asinine  and  senseless  busli^  of 
school  children  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
racial  balance  in  the  schools. 

He  proposed  to  keep  inviolate  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  while  assuring  the  punishment  of 
those  who  use  g^ns  In  the  commission  of 
crimes. 

And  here  we  think  we  might  reflect  on 
the  irony  of  the  fact  that  of  aU  the  candi- 
dates for  the  presidential  nomination,  he 
was  the  only  one  who — shot  down  by  an  as- 
sassin's gun — stood  up  at  this  convention 
for  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  people  in  Russia 
and  the  people  in  China  are  not  allowed  to 
enjoy  this  right. 

Another  plank  to  the  Democratic  platform 
proposed  by  Governor  Wallace  in  his  minor- 
ity report  was  that  we  should  deny  foreign 
aid  to  those  countries  who  oppose  us  mlli- 
•*rlly  or  who  give  aid  and  comfort  to  oiir 
enemies.  How  anyone  can  argue  with  the 
proposition  that  you  should  not  put  bullets 
In  the  gun  of  the  enemy  who  is  shooting 
vou  Is  beyond  comprehension. 

Yet  this  plank — and  all  of  the  planks  pro- 
posed In  the  Governor's  minority  report- 
were  turned  down  by  the  convention  floor. 
Another  plank  would  require  that  Federal 
district  Judges  submit  to  a  vote  of  confidence 
of  the  people  at  periodic  Intervals  and  that 
appellate  and  supreme  court  Judges  be  re- 
confirmed by  the  Senate  at  reasonable  inter- 
vals. 

There  is  no  questioning  the  fact  that  the 
decisions  of  these  covuts  would  begin  to  be 
responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people  if  this 
proposal  became  the  law  of  our  land. 

Another  plank  in  the  platform  proposed 
by  Governor  Wallace  had  to  do  with  national 
defense  and  I  would  like  to  go  into  a  little 
more  detail  with  you  on  this  plank. 

I  would  first  like  to  comment  on  the  status 
of  our  national  defense  and  then  discuss  the 
defense  plank  proposed  by  the  Governor. 

To  begin  with,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
among  the  great  nations,  only  the  strong 
survive;  this  is  a  fact  of  life,  and  a  law  of 
nature,  the  greatest  threat  to  peace  is  weak- 
ness. The  road  to  peace  has  never  been  ap- 
peasement, has  never  been  unilateral  dis- 
armament, and  has  never  been  achieved 
through  negotiations  from  a  position  of 
weakness. 

In  the   1980's   we   assumed   that   if  both 
super  powws  had   an   adequate   retallatcwy 
capability  that  neither  would  prepare  for  w 
risk  a  first  strike. 
We  were  wrong. 

There  is  now  reasonable  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviet  Union  is  deploying 
strat«glc  weapons  systems  designed  for  a 
first  strike  c^ablllty.  This  evidence  Includes 
the  continued  production  and  deployment 
of  Intercontinental  ballistic  mlssllea  after 
they  have  attained  a  clear  numerical  and 
megatonnage  advantage. 

So,  while  we  are  stm  following  the  line  of 
a  second  strike  or  retaliatory  capability,  tlie 
Russians  are  now  preparing  for  a  first  strUke 
capability  and  one  that  could  reduce  the 
population  of  this  country  by  as  much  as 
fifty  percent. 

At  the  same  time  the  Russians  are  pro- 
ceeding with  an  antl-balllstlc  missile  system 
which,  when  completed,  could  negate  our 
second  or  retaliatory  strike  by  destroying  in- 
coming warheads  In  the  upper  atmosphere. 
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Ths  BuBslans  have  deployed  a  prutoiype 
anti-tMUlstic  misslls  systun  with  radar 
■creoDS  that  will  provldA  cowage  which  «• 
might  have  some  eight  year*  from  now  if 
all  the  safeguard  system  It  oompletad.  And 
the  fact  la  that  the  mounting  hostUlty  of 
the  radical  iaftlst  alements  I  q>«ak  of  have 
made  completion  and  deployment  of  our 
ABM  system  lmpoeslbl«. 

We  are  reducing  our  military  manpowar 
whUe  the  Bovl«tB  are  maintaining  thalrt 
without  reduction.  Prom  a  1868  peak  of  three 
and  one-half  million,  we  will  soon  be  down 
to  a  1973  target  of  two  and  one-half  million. 
The  8ovl«t  army  has  103  motorized  di- 
visions, 61  tank  divisions,  and  7  airtMcne 
divisions,  whUe  we  have  a  total  of  10  divi- 
sions, many  of  which  are  under-equipped 
and  below  full  strength. 

On  the  matter  of  air  power,  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  now  fly-testing  an  Imjnense  new 
swept-wlng  sonic  bomber  to  be  operational 
In  1073.  It  Is  called  the  backfire  and  carries 
decoy  devices  and  electronic  Jammers  rep- 
resenting a  whole  new  generation  of  Soviet 
strategic  air  force  bombers. 

As  opposed  to  this,  we  have  the  B53  de- 
signed twenty  years  ago,  and  precious  few 
of  them.  The  suooeeaor  to  the  B6a,  the  &-1, 
If  built  at  aU,  cannot  become  operattonal  be- 
fore 1078. 

On  naval  strength,  let  me  say  that  only 
one  percent  of  the  Russian  vessels  are  over 
twenty  years  of  age  while  forty-one  percent 
of  our  fleet  is  over  twenty  years  of  age.  The 
Russians  have  the  largest  submarine  fleet 
in  the  world  and  they  wUl  probably  surpass 
our  nuclear  submarine  superiority  m  1073. 

The  Soviets  have  faUed  to  chaUenge  us 
only  In  aircraft  carriers  which  they  consider 
vulnerable  to  missile  launching  vessels  and 
aircraft.     ' 

In  thinking  of  Russian  power  and  rela- 
tionships, we  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
Communist  concept  of  negotiations  is  radi- 
cally different  from  ours.  To  them  negotia- 
tion is  simply  a  part  of  the  conflict  with  the 
objective  being  to  gain  an  advantage  with- 
out conceding  anything.  Their  idea  of  give 
and  take  is  "you  give,  they  take". 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  of  comparative 
military  strength  of  our  Nation  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  we  find  that  there  are  high  placed 
people  In  our  defense  structure  who  tell  us 
that  strength  Is  weakness  and  weakness  is 
strength. 

They  teU  us  that  parity  rather  than 
strength  In  we^x>ns  and  munitions  la  s\if- 
flclent  to  secure  the  keeping  of  the  peace  and 
the  protection  of  our  country. 

They  tell  us  that  a  deterrent  capability 
is  preferable  to  an  offensive  capability.  Tbey 
tell  us  that  commitment  of  oxir  military 
forces  need  not  always  be  foUowed  by  total 
national  support  of  those  forces. 

They  tell  us  that  our  second  strllce  capa- 
bUlty  has  proven  Invulnerable.  None  of  these 
is  true. 

In  his  platform  plank  on  national  defense, 
Grovemor  Wallace  prop>osed  an  Intensive  and 
immediate  review  of  the  policies,  practices. 
and  capabilities  of  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  elimination  from  its  ranks  of  all 
those  who  have  continued  the  dissemination 
and  promulgation  of  these  doctrines. 

He  proposed  that  we  put  our  mUltary 
leaders  back  in  charge  of  the  military  serv- 
ices and,  altbough  the  defense  establishment 
should  be  under  civilian  control,  that  the 
clvUlan  authorities  must  work  In  partner- 
ship and  harmony  with  the  military  leaders 
so  that  we  might  once  again  profit  from 
their  wisdom  and  experience. 

He  propoeed  that  wre  establish  a  reasonable 
relationship  between  offense  and  defense  ca- 
pabilltJee  and  provide  our  services  with  the 
proper  armaments,  munitions,  and  equip- 
ment to  afford  a  proper  mix  of  weapons  and 
munitions. 

He  ftirtber  propoeed  that  we  Increase  em- 
phasis on  research  and  development  in  the 
areas  of  space  and  weaponry  mobUlty  that 
we  supjxjrt  the  Installation  of  an  anti-baUls- 
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tic  mlMlle  defenae :  that  our  mlllUury  leaders 
be  allowed  to  select  the  weapons  and  the 
equipment  needs:  that  we  should  never  again 
commit  American  troops  without  the  guar- 
antee of  full  support  of  available  resources: 
that  we  never  again  permit  a  static  situation 
to  develop  wherein  America  stands  still  while 
her  potential  enemies  continue  to  advance 
la  all  areas  of  development;  that  we  must 
strengthen  our  organized  reserve  forces  and 
accept  them  Into  full  partnership  with  the 
r«gular  military  eetabUshment. 

There  are  other  points,  and  we  think  that, 
taken  all  together,  this  defense  plank  meets 
the  needs  of  our  times  and  carries  the  over- 
whelming endorsement  of  the  people  of  our 
Nation. 

And.  what  did  happen  to  us  In  Miami? 

The  convention  In  Miami  may  have 
thought  they  were  sweeping  George  Wallace 
under  the  carpet  with  Its  polite  but  unen- 
thuslastlc  reception  of  his  minority  report. 
Instead  they  have  swept  the  wishes  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  under  a  carpet  of  con- 
tempt and  calloused  disregard. 

You  witnessed  a  takeover  by  those  who 
would  take  the  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  that 
have  made  our  country  so  great  and  replace 
them  with  pot,  sex,  and  queers. 

Many  of  you  are  veterans  of  World  War  II. 
who,  after  suffering  through  the  rigors  of 
that  war.  came  home  to  your  families  and 
saw  your  children  go  from  high  school  to 
hell — ^the  hell  of  Korea,  and  Vietnam  and  the 
hell  of  drugs  here  at  home.  I  know  that  It  ts 
a  personal  affront  and  Insult  to  you  that  any 
consideration  would  be  given  to  the  g^rantlng 
of  amnesty  to  those  who  would  refuse  to 
obey  the  call  of  their  country  or  who  have 
deserted  from  the  service  of  their  country. 
This  whole  Idea  of  amnesty  Is  an  affront  to 
millions  of  fjeople  dating  back  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

I  know  that  It  Is  Insulting  to  you  that 
anyone  would  seriously  consider  allowing  the 
free  and  unchecked  passage  of  drugs  in  oui 
society. 

But  we  must  not  Ignore  this  clamor  from 
the  radical  left  groupw  about  which  we  are 
speaking  We  all  know  that  we  must  con- 
stantly flight  to  preserve  the  freedoms  which 
we  have  enjoyed  In  this  country  and  which 
we  cherish  so  highly.  Our  country  has  met 
and  overcome  every  challenge  which  we  have 
faced.  Our  prior  challenges  have  come  from 
outside  aggression.  The  challenges  which  I 
have  outlined  to  you  tonight  come  from  rtidl- 
cal  elements  from  within  our  own  society  as 
well  as  from  the  outside.  We  shall  meet  and 
triumph  over  these  challenges  as  we  have  all 
of  those  that  we  have  faced  In  the  past.  We 
will  not  allow  our  heritage  to  weaken  but  we 
shall  take  the  heritage  handed  to  us  by  our 
forefathers,  strengthen  It.  and  pass  It  on  to 
future  generations  brighter  and  more  vibrant 
than  when  It  was  received. 

And  through  this  whole  process,  I  know — 
and  you  know — that  the  American  Legion 
will  be  carrying  the  banner,  showing  the  way, 
and  setting  the  pace. 


THE  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 
PREVENTION  ACT 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

or  MAS&iCRTTBrrra 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  July  19,  1972 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Juvenile  crime  In  the  United 
States  has  reached  crisis  proportions.  In 
the  last  decade  alone,  arrests  of  juveniles 
for  violent  crimes  Increased  167  percent. 
Their  arresta  for  property  crimes,  such 
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as  larceny  and  auto  theft,  jumped  89  per- 
cent. In  fact,  youngsters  18  and  under 
are  responsible  for  one-half  of  all  serious 
crimes  committed  In  this  coimtry  today. 

These  statistics  are  particularly  dis- 
tressing when  we  consider  the  failure  of 
our  correctional  institutions  to  rehabili- 
tate the  wayv.  ard  child.  For,  according  to 
a  recent  FBI  survey,  the  recidivism  rate 
for  institutionalized  delinquents  under 
age  20  is  the  highest  of  any  other  age 
group.  Between  74  and  85  percent  of 
those  who  have  been  incarcerated  end  up 
back  in  youth  or  adult  correctional  fa- 
cilities, well  on  their  way  toward  a  career 
in  crime. 

E>esplte  the  seriousness  of  the  problem, 
our  efforts  to  combat  juvenile  delin- 
quency have  been  largely  ineffective.  We 
have  lacked  the  funds,  direction,  and  co- 
ordination to  do  a  proper  job. 

Precisely  for  these  resisons.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  for  H.R.  15635, 
which  passed  the  House  on  Monday.  It 
Is  my  opinion  that  H.R.  15635,  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Prevention  Act,  offers 
the  most  hope  for  remedying  our  dis- 
tressing delinquency  problem. 

This  legislation  extends  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act, 
which  expired  June  30  of  this  year,  for 
an  additional  2  years.  While  so  doing, 
however,  it  refocuses  its  entire  program — 
placing  primary  emphasis  on  the  preven- 
tion of  juvenile  delinquency,  rather  than 
on  its  control  or  rehabilitation. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation,  which 
is  to  be  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  is  to 
assist  States  and  local  communities,  in- 
cluding local  educational  agencies  and 
other  public  and  nonprofit  private  asen- 
cies,  to  provide  community-based  pro- 
grams for  the  prevention  of  delinquency 
in  youths.  The  bill  also  provides  for  as- 
sistance in  the  training  of  persons  em- 
ployed or  preparing  for  employment  in 
occupations  involving  these  services,  as 
well  as  technical  assistance. 

There  are  three  principal  reasons  why 
I  believe  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  would  be  most  effective  in 
combating  youth  crime. 

First  of  all,  the  bill  emphasizes  the  pre- 
ventive approach  to  juvenile  delinquency. 
It  provides  funds  for  the  development 
and  operation  of  youth  services  designed 
to  divert  potentially  delinquent  youths 
from  a  career  in  crime.  These  include 
Individual  and  family  counseling,  diag- 
nostic treatment,  remedial  education,  vo- 
cational testing  and  training,  job  place- 
ment, health  services,  and  recreational 
activities,  including  social  and  cultural 
development  programs.  AH  of  these  serv- 
ices would  be  located  in  the  community, 
rather  than  in  the  courts,  delinquent  fa- 
cilities, or  law  enforcement  agencies, 
which  encompass  the  traditional  juvenile 
justice  system. 

Prevention  is  our  first  line  of  defense  In 
combating  delinquency  and  this  is  where 
our  principal  efforts  should  lie.  HJl. 
15635  provides  that  80  percent  of  its  &p- 
proprlated  funds  will  be  utilized  for  these 
community-based  preventive  programs. 
In  addition,  it  requires  that  the  funds 
available  under  the  act  are  to  be  concen- 
trated in  areas  which  have  the  highest 
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rates  of  youth  crime,  youth  unempto. 
ment,  and  school  dropouts — in  short 
where  our  greatest  problems  exist.  ^^ 

The  prevention  of  delinquency,  ho». 
ever,  would  be  a  near-impossible  tuk 
without  the  aid  and  involvement  of  out 
schools.  For  the  school  plays  such  an  Im. 
portant  role  In  a  child's  life,  bearing  r». 
sponsibllity  for  his  development  Into  a 
self-respecting,  law-abiding  member  of 
the  community.  For  too  long  we  have 
neglected  to  utilize  perhaps  our  mort 
powerful  force  in  diverting  potentiallj 
deliquent  youths  from  crime.  It  is  time 
we  gave  our  schools  the  resources  aod 
the  assistance  necessary  to  meet  their 
important  responsibihties.  H.R.  15<J35 
provides  funds  for  schools  to  develop  a 
broad  range  of  delinquency  prevention 
programs,  including  tutoring  services,  re- 
medial education  courses,  as  well  as  other 
special  education  programs  desired  to 
help  the  troubled  youth. 

Moreover,  the  bill  provides  that  even 
if  the  school  districts  themselves  are  not 
the  recipients  of  grants  for  preventive 
programs,  they  must  be  consulted  in  the 
planning  and  operation  of  other  youth 
service  programs  tn  the  community. 

Second,  H.R.  15635  provides  a  coordi- 
nated approach  to  the  problem  of  juve- 
nile delinquency.  If  we  really  want  to 
wage  an  effective  campaign  against  youth 
crime,  we  need  a  coordinated  concentra- 
tion of  all  our  resom"ces  at  the  local  level, 
where  the  problems  exist.  The  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  would  make 
this  possible.  For  example,  It  requires 
each  applicant  agency  to  coordinate  its 
operations  on  a  continuing  basis  vlth 
other  agencies  furnishing  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare  services  to  youths  in  the 
community.  It  also  requires  agencies 
wishing  to  develop  preventive  programs 
to  consult  with  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  other  organizations  in  the  com- 
munity so  that  ongoing  efforts  are  taken 
Into  account  In  the  formulation  of  any 
new  programs. 

In  addition,  H.R.  15635  establishes  an 
Interdepartmental  council  on  juvenile 
delinquency  to  coordinate  all  Federal  ju- 
venile delinquency  programs.  The  agen- 
cy would  be  composed  of  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  as  well  as  any 
other  representatives  the  Presidait 
might  designate. 

Third,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  makes  It  clear  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wd- 
f  are  Is  to  fund  programs  dealing  with  the 
prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency,  leav- 
ing control  efforts  up  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment, where  they  more  appropriate- 
ly belong.  It  is  my  feeling  that  such  a 
delineation  wlU  go  a  long  way  toward 
clearing  up  much  of  the  confusion  cur- 
rently surrounding  each  individual  agen- 
cy's role  in  fighting  the  delinquency 
problem. 

To  carry  out  the  programs  provided  f« 
under  this  act,  the  bill  authorizes  $75 
million  for  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  vre  want  to  combat 
crime,  we  must  first  tackle  juvenile  de- 
linquency. H.R.  15635  Is  the  legislative 
vehicle  most  likely  to  succeed.  I  urge  ita 
immediate  enactment. 
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TRIBUTE  TO.  HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

Of  CAI.irORNIA 

n,  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1972 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague  the  Honorable  H.  Allen 
sinTH  has  served  with  a  sense  of  dedica- 
tion and  loyalty  to  his  constituents,  and 
more  Lmportant,  the  country  as  a  whole 
for  16  years.  During  his  service,  he  has 
remained  faithful  to  the  principles  of  our 
constitutional  Republic  and  the  ba^c 
nromises  and  commitments  that  he  made 
when  first  elected  in  1956.  At  a  time  when 
some  would  praise  '•flexibility"  and 
•pragmatism."  it  has  been  refreshing  to 
serve  with  a  man  who  has  the  character 
and  conviction  to  stand  for  principles 
that  he  knows  are  important  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  his  coimtry.  I  praise 
my  colleague,  as  I  know  many  of  you  do, 
for  this  basis  of  service.  Recently,  Dick 
Werkman.  a  very  fair  writer  for  the  Pas- 
adena Star  News,  wrote  an  article  about 
H  Allen  Smith  as  a  result  of  a  speech 
deUvered  by  Al  before  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Pasadena  which  was  billed  as  his 
"Swan  Bong."  I  commend  this  to  my 
colleagues  at  this  time,  because  there  are 
many  warning  flags  that  should  be  con- 
sidered by  this  body  as  a  whole  in  our 
good  colleague's  review  of  his  16  years' 
of  service.  I  hope  that  some  heed  is  paid 
to  the  concepts  developed  by  H.  Allen 
SiGTH,  because  they  are  desperately 
needed  in  this  Congress. 

The  article  follows: 

SurrH  Eetlicts  on   16  Years'  Sehyice 
(By  Dick:  Werkman) 

Retiring  Rep.  H.  Allen  Smith,  R-Qlendale, 
defended  the  Congressional  seniority  system 
Wednesday  as  he  gave  the  Pasadena  Rotary 
Club  what  waa  blUed  as  his  "Swan  Song." 

"X'Te  tried  to  do  the  best  Job  I  could," 
Smith,  a  16-year  veteran  of  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives,  asserted  as  he  looked  back 
over  his  years  as  the  20th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict representative. 

He's  still  on  the  job  and  will  be  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

But  he  took  his  appearance  before  the  Ro- 
tary Club  as  an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the 
changes  In  Congress  and  the  Increases  In  fed- 
eral spending  since  he  took  his  House  seat 
tn  January.  1957. 

"It's  more  dlfflcult  to  defeat  unnecessary 
spending."  Smith  said  In  citing  one  example 
of  what  he  termed  a  change  In  the  com- 
plexion of  the  House  membership. 

Smith,  who  Is  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  powerful  House  Rules  Committee,  de- 
fended the  seniority  system  In  which  con- 
gressmen receive  committee  poeltlons  and 
chairmanships  based  primarily  on  their 
length  of  service. 

"I  cannot  find  a  better  system  than  the 
•enlorlty  system,"  Smith  said,  adding  that 
freshmen  congressmen  usually  don't  care 
lor  it. 

Smith  admitted  that  as  a  freehman  he 
didn't  get  the  assignment  he  first  wanted. 
However,  he  contended  that  If  a  freshman 
»ccepted  his  assignment  and  worked  hard  he 
would  advance  in  Congress.  And,  he  said, 
congressmen  generally  Increase  their  ap- 
proval of  the  system  as  they  gain  more 
seniority. 

"nie  congressman  said  nobody  has  come  up 
with  a  better  system  of  selecting  committee 
el»»lrnien.  The  seniority  system  has  been  un- 
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der  attack  In  recent  years  by  some  congreea- 
men  and  has  undergone  some  modification. 

Smith  predicted  to  the  Rotarlana  that  John 
B.  Connally.  the  Texas  Democrat  President 
Nixon  picked  to  serve  first  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  later  as  a  special  anvoy, 
will  play  a  key  role  In  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration if  the  President  is  re-elected  in 
November. 

He  said  his  own  personal  guess  is  that 
one  possible  Job  Connally  might  take  is  that 
of  Secretary  of  Defense.  Melvln  R.  Laird,  the 
current  secretary,  has  said  he  felt  one  four- 
year  term  in  the  difflciUt  post  is  enough  lor 
him. 

Smith  also  discounted  speculation  that 
Nixon  might  dump  Vice  President  Spiro 
Agnew  from  the  ticket  In  favor  of  Connally. 

"I'm  for  Agnew,'  Smith  told  the  Star-News 
following  his  talk. 

Smith,  who  will  serve  as  parliamentarian  of 
the  Republican  National  Convention  it, 
August,  quipped  to  the  Rotarlans  that,  "I 
don't  expect  to  have  the  same  problems  -.s 
(Rep.)  Jim  O'Hara,  (D-Mlch.,  the  parlia- 
mentarian at  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention under  way  at  Miami  Beach)  or  ru:; 
the  same  kind  of  convention  they're  run- 
ning." Smith  also  served  as  the  parliamen- 
tarian at  the  1968  Republican  Convention. 

An  opponent  of  excess  federal  spending 
Smith  said  the  fiscal  1958  budget,  the  first  he 
had  an  opportvmity  to  vote  on,  totaled  $71.8 
billion.  The  fiscal  1973  budget,  he  said,  will 
bo  $270.9  blUion. 

He  said  federal  receipts  In  fiscal  1958 
were  $79.6  billion  while  expenditures  totaled 
$82.5  billion.  In  fiscal  1973  the  receipts  are 
expected  to  total  $220.8  bUllon  while  the  ex- 
penditures may  reach  $246J  billion. 

Citing  the  growth  of  HEW  as  an  example 
of  Increases  In  the  federal  government.  Smith 
said,  "I  doubt  that  anybody  In  Washington. 
D.C.  knows  all  the  ramifications  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  W.*!farf 
He  said  no  one  person  could  know  all  that  Is 
needed  to  run  the  agency  and  suggested  that 
it  be  broken  into  smaller  departments. 

Smith  said  Congress  vrtll  undergo  one  of  its 
largest  changes  even  as  a  result  of  the  Novem- 
ber elections.  He  said  five  House  memocrs 
are  resigning  to  take  other  jobs;  six  have 
died  recently;  S3  are  retiring;  10  are  seeking 
other  offices,  and  10  were  defeated  In  their 
party  primaries.  Altogether  64  House  mem- 
bers will  be  gone  when  the  new  session  opens 
in  January. 
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abroad.  The  order's  efforts  on  behalf  of 
education  and  culttiral  development  are 
to  be  highly  commended. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  extend  my  best 
wishes  to  the  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hellenic  Ekiucational  Progressive  As- 
sociation and  express  my  strong  desire 
for  the  continued  success  of  the  orga- 
nization. 


PROBLEMS  IN  OUR  UB.  POSTAL 
SYSTEM 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEU 

OP    MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  July  26, 
1972,  marks  the  golden  anniversary  of  an 
outstanding  organization  which  Is  de- 
voted to  the  improvement  and  better- 
ment of  our  social,  moral,  and  family 
life.  The  organization  to  which  I  refer. 
of  course,  is  the  Order  of  Ahepa — 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association. 

Foimded  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  July  26. 
1922,  the  Order  of  Ahepa  has  expanded 
over  the  yesu's  and  Its  430  local  chap- 
ters will  be  known  throughout  the  com- 
munities as  men  of  good  will  who  are 
devoted  to  the  fulfillment  of  their  civic 
and  family  responsibilities. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  can  take  par- 
ticular pride  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
quick  to  come  to  the  aid  of  victims  of 
disaster  both  in  the  United  States  and 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CAUTOEKIA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19,  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  in  correspondence  with 
postal  employees  of  the  desperate  eco- 
nomic situation  and  despicable  working 
conditions  that  persist  today  with  our 
UjS.  Postal  Service.  I  felt  the  views  of 
N.  Dwight  Harman,  branch  correspond- 
ent of  NALC  Branch  3741,  Manhattan 
Beach,  Calif.,  to  Postmaster  General  T. 
K.  Klassen  worthy  of  being  entered  in 
this  CoNCkxssiONAL  RxcoRD.  I  felt  that 
Congress  should  be  Informed  of  the  views 
expressed  by  this  man  and  act  accord- 
ingly to  amend  the  present  situation. 

The  letter  follows: 

JCTKX  26,  1972. 
Postmaster  General  T.  Klassen, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Six  :  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  your  speech 
of  last  March.  Toiu-  ninety  days  are  nearly 
up.  I  have  several  firmly  held  c^inlona.  one 
of  which  is  this:  Congress,  where  are  yo<u 
when  we  need  you?  You.  air.  and  your  Board 
of  Directors  have  attacked  the  very  heart 
of  the  Postal  Service — service  to  the  public — 
with  the  slngle-mlndednese  of  a  man  digging 
a  bole:  no  place  to  go  but  down. 

Who  are  you?  Where  did  you  obtain  your 
expertise  regarding  the  Poet  Office?  You  mtuit 
be  highly  qualified  to  be  able  to  thoroughly 
evaluate  an  organization  like  the  Post  Office 
In  only  ten  weeks.  Were  you  out  here  on  the 
West  co*st?  The  East  coast?  Anywhere?  Have 
you  or  any  of  the  Board  of  Directors  ever  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  Post  Office  other 
than  to  mall  a  letter?  Did  you  ever  t*lk  to 
anyone  who  didnt  walk  Into  your  office? 
Just  who  are  these  "key  Oongreaslonal 
Leaders"?  What  "Important  customers  and 
concerned  dtteens"?  What  "key  managen"? 
Did  you  ever  consider  that  you  are  looking 
through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope?  That 
most  of  your  Information  Is  fed  to  you? 
Other  Information  withheld  from  you?  You 
stomp  your  foot  and  the  earth  trembles?  Like 
Hell!  Your  edicts  affect  700.000  of  xa.  You 
dare  to  be  cold-blooded  about  these  things 
because  you  are  at  the  TOP;  not  because  you 
worked  your  way  through  the  system,  but 
becatose  you  were  chosen.  Do  you  sleep  well? 
Probably.  You  only  deal  with  facts  and  fig- 
ures, blacks  and  whites.  Come  away  from  the 
ledgM^B  a  moment  and  look  at  the  flesh  and 
blood  aspects. 

In  many  cases  your  speech  resulted  in 
harmful  side-effects.  You  have  driven  wedges 
between  supervisory  and  employees — some- 
thing that  certainly  does  not  make  working 
conditions,  especially  nvorale,  pleasant.  We 
have  a  right  to  have  pleasant  woi^lng  con- 
ditions, unless  we  are  slaves  Are  we  slaves? 
You  have  created  make-work  for  postal  In- 
qjectors  by  initiating  street  surv-eillance  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  firing  carriers;  this  to 
save  money.  You  don't  give  a  . . .  for  any  of  us. 
Postal  rates  have  risen,  wbUe  service  has 
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dlmlnubed.  City  collection  boxeB  have  b«en 
removed — agAln.  this  to  save  money.  Revenue 
Is  being  diverted  to  private  mailers.  Patrons 
mn  dl8gr\intled  because  of  mall  delays.  In 
my  city,  a  voman  asks  why  It  talces  two  days 
for  delivery  of  a  letter  to  a  neighbor  up  the 
street.  I  tell  her  that,  flrst,  everything  goes 
to  Inglewood,  then  back  here.  She  says, 
"Why?"  I  say,  "Ask  Mr.  Klassen.  He  has  all 
the  answers." 

Your  speech,  high-handed  as  It  was.  sent 
Buper^'lsors  and  other  employees  scurrying  in 
all  directions.  No  answers;  Just  myriad  ques- 
tions. Threats  of  layoSs — a  violation  of  the 
National  Agreement  (which,  apparently  no 
one  but  the  NALC  read) — and  Implied  dis- 
missals of  highly  qualified  supervisorial  per- 
sonnel created  more  dissent  and  worry  than 
>ou  may  have  anticipated.  That  "Beautiful 
Bureaucracy" — there's  a  phrase  for  you,  since 
you  are  fond  of  phrases — works  In  such  a 
way  that  :t  is  next  to  Impossible  to  find  any- 
one to  blame  for  the  results  of  faulty  deci- 
sions. Except  you.  Tou  said,  "The  ouck  stops 
here."  Money,  again.  But,  tragically,  even 
you  won't  have  to  live  with  the  results  of 
your  decisions.  You  don't  even  have  to  live 
under  them. 

Surely  among  the  thousands  of  poetal  em- 
ployees expected  to  retire  this  year,  Congress 
should  be  able  to  find  a  use  for  some  of  these 
brains  and  talent;  to  wit:  replacing  you  and 
the  Board  of  Directors.  No  one  In  the  axle- 
grease  business  should  be  permitted  to  tell  a 
experienced  postmaster  how  to  do  his  Job. 

In  the  letter,  which  I  still  have  befc»e  me, 
you  talk  about  money.  I  do  not  know  what 
you  did  before  this  Job,  but  I  suspect  that 
you  have  a  fatal  disease  contracted  through 
long  exposure  in  the  money  mines;  It's  called 
profltuis.  Just  explain  why  the  Poet  Offlce 
Dept.  (as  it  was  once  known)  should  break 
even,  let  alone  make  money.  The  CJovern- 
ment  (I.e.  the  people /taxpayers)  pays  for 
many  unprofitable  services.  1 1  wont  go  Into 
the  subject  of  legislators"  salaries,  i  If  the 
VS.  Postal  Service  Is  going  to  provide  serv- 
ice, as  you  put  It,  It  will  likely  always  op- 
erate at  a  deficit.  This  Is  really  no  crime, 
believe  It  or  not.  It's  all  In  the  ■way  one 
thinks.  Some  p>eople  have  nightmares  over 
the  thought  of  doing  something  without 
remuneration.  P^ostal  workers  provide  many 
services  no  other  present  competition  can. 
The  list  Is  long,  but  conversations  with 
regular  clerks  and  carriers,  even  supervisors, 
would  give  you  a  good  deal  of  Insight.  Don't 
get  vour  Information  from  people  who  have 
to  be  told  which  side  of  the  stamp  to  lick 
For  the  sake  of  the  p>eople  who've  been  In 
the  service  longer  than  you,  listen  to  these 
voices  of  protest.  It  may  help  keep  your  Job. 
We  do  not  object  to  change  to  Improve  sen-- 
Ice.  but  how  are  things  Improved  by  lower- 
ing of  morale,  eliminating  qualified  person- 
nel. Increasing  postal  rates  which  force  pub- 
lications under,  removing  collection  boxes, 
causing  fear  of  Job-loss:  etc.? 

You  state  further  that  "Customer  cour- 
tesy must  again  become  a  way  of  life  .  .  ." 
I  never  lost  it.  I  now  courteously  tell  people 
to  take  their  bitches  to  you.  "The  bucls 
stops  here .",  you  said.  Bully. ' 

You  say  that  we  must  learn  to  live  wltMn 
our  Incomes.  Pine  and  dandy  You  don't  care 
how  It's  done;  only  that  It  be  done.  Jump  In 
the  air,  and  don't  come  down  until  I  tell  you 
I  don't  care  how  you  do  It;  j-ost  do  It.  In' the 
offlce  I  -Acrk  In  there  has  never  been  a  griev- 
ance filed  that  wasn't  settled  within  the  of- 
flce. Since  your  ninety-day  freeze  our  Union 
has  posted  three  that  have  gone  to  arbitra- 
tion, with  more  to  come.  And  ours  Is  a  small 
offlce.  How  many  grievances  In  the  entire 
postal  system  are  you  aware  of?  Ill  bet  you 
knew  this  would  happen  and  said.  "Let  'err. 
suffer".  In  our  cases,  the  actions  are  result.s 
of  vacant  positions  not  being  posted  for  bid- 
ding. Now,  these  grievances  cost  money,  that 
precious  stuff  you  are  trying  to  save.  So.  too. 
does  the  overtime  pay  to  cover  routes  where 
offices   are   under-staffed.   Since   vou  are  al- 
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ways  talking  about  money,  how  do  these 
glaring  inconsistencies  fit  Into  your  philos- 
ophy of  management? 

If  you'd  had  any  experience  In  this  busi- 
ness, you'd  know  that  every  poetal  unit  Is 
different — the  reason  bemg,  of  course,  that 
each  city  itself  Is  like  no  other  city  The  needs 
and  methods  vary  from  place  to  place.  Pre- 
viously, the  Post  Offices  were  permitted  flex- 
ibility to  adjust  to  these  needs  Cities,  as  you 
know,  are  made  up  of  people.  But  It  seems 
now  that  everything  Is  black  or  white.  The 
public  be  damned!  Let's  get  this  thing 
rolling! 

I  am  one  person  who  thinks  that  Congress 
can  protect  our  Jobs  far  better  than  you  and 
your  Board  of  Directors  can.  My  own  opinion 
la  that  you  are  not  a  very  good  cook.  In  spite 
(or  because  of)  the  heat  In  the  kitchen.  I 
think  that  you  should  follow  In  the  foot- 
steps of  your  predecessor.  And  If  you  can't 
find  an  office  to  run  for,  pack  your  carpet- 
bag, and  come  out  here — I'd  love  to  vote 
against  you.  Here's  to  elghteen-and-elght. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  share  wtlh 
you  some  of  the  concerns  that  I  have.  Thank 
you. 

N.  DWIGHT  Harman. 

Letter  Carrier. 


CONTROI^     STIFLE     NEW     DRUGS 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF    CAl,rrOH-NIA 

IN  THE  FOnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  19.  1972 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  place  into  the  Record  an  article  that 
addresses  itself  to  a  growing  problem  in 
the  medical  field :  The  lagging  position  of 
the  United  States  m  drug  research  and 
development.  I  have  .spoken  on  this  sub- 
ject on  many  occasions,  and  feel  that 
this  article  clearly  recites  the  danger 
presented  by  governmental  overregula- 
tion  in  this  field.  The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  'Hmee.  July  2.  1973] 

Controls     Stifle      New     Dk-pgs— Emphasis 

ON  SiD«  ErrECTS  Hindkks  Phogeess 

(By  Sheldon  G.  Gllgore) 

Is  the  United  States  faltering  Ln  Its  ability 
to  deliver  new  medicines  to  the  American 
public? 

The  question  deserves  serious  attention  at 
a  time  when  we  hear  almot  dally  reports  of  a 
national  health -care  crisis  and  while  we  stUI 
lack  medicines  to  deal  effectively  with  many 
serious  lllneeees,  such  as  heart  dlaease,  can- 
cer, stroke  and  rheumatoid  arthritis. 

XJhhappily.  the  record  shows  unmistakable 
signs  that  the  introduction  of  new  medicine 
is  lagging  in  the  United  States,  while  other 
nations  are  aggressively  movl:  g  forward. 

Por  example,  during  1959 — the  peak  year  of 
poetwar  drug  Innovation — there  arrived  on 
the  United  States  medical  scene  a  total  of  63 
new  chemical  entities — single  therapeutic 
compounds  never  before  available  to  physi- 
cians here.  Ten  years  later,  the  flow  of  new 
drugs  had  trickled  down  to  Just  nine. 

What  has  happened?  How  can  this  falter- 
ing of  a  once  unrivaled  system  be  explained? 
Where  are  the  new  drugs? 

One  possible  cause  of  the  decline  might  be 
that  we  are  Investing  too  little  In  research 
for  new  drugs.  The  facts  lead  us  quickly  to 
reject  this  hypotheels. 

Research  and  development  expenditures  for 
the  United  States  pharmaceutical  Industry 
have  been  increasing  at  a  rate  of  14  per  cent 
a  year  since  1951.  The  current  level  Is  14 
times  that  in  1951.  And  1972  research,  bene- 
fiting from  major  advsmces  In  scientific  In- 
strumentation and  methodology,  is  tremend- 
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oualy  more  potenit,  dollAr-for-doitar  »«. 
for-man,  than  1951  res«axch.  '  ^^ 

Another  hypothesis:  Has  new  drue  int.,.. 
ductlon  declined  because  we  haveTxaiirt- 
the  bounds  of  existing  scientific  knoCrt^ 
Par  from  It.  Although  it  Is  true  that  toll 
discovery  today  Is  more  complex,  ud  Z^ 
difficult  than  in  the  past,  an  unpreced^S 
store  of  basic  knowledge  has  been  buUt  » 
In  the  last  decade,  In  large  part  as  »  nm^ 
of  the  billion*  of  dollars  spent  by  the"*^ 
tioiiai  Institutes  of  Health  In  fundananSH 
research  In  the  biological  sciences! 

A  more  compelling  explanation  for  «m 
decline  In  new  drug  introductions  sumeM 
Itself  from  the  fact  that  other  countrtM  »Z 
introducing  new  medicines  sooner  and  T 
greater  numbers  than  we  are.  Against  »» 
United  States  record  of  18  new  single  ehsm 
leal  entitles  for  1970.  we  find  25  for  Britain! 
19  for  Prance.  29  for  West  Germany  and^ 
for  Italy.  /.  »ua  h 

It  can  be  rightly  pointed  out  that  not  »ii 
of  these  drugs  are  relevant  to  United  Stat« 
therapeutics.  However,  we  cannot  Ignors  Qw 
results  of  a  survey  of  new  drug  Introdno- 
tlons  between  1966  and  1869.  During  thi 
five-year  period.  83  new  chemical  entltlsi 
were  marketed  In  the  United  States,  many  of 
which  were  Important  therapeutic  advtncts 
Por  many  of  these  key  drugs.  Introductory 
dates  In  Germany,  Prance  and  Britain  ranged 
from  one  to  nine  years  earlier  than  In  tha 
United  States. 

The  clear  Implication  Is  that  something 
Is  going  on  In  the  United  States  that  la 
different,  and  It  takes  Uttle  searching  to 
suspect  what  that  Is:  A  monstrous  concre- 
tion of  overlapping  controls,  precauUons  %oA 
delays  In  drug  research.  These  have  grown 
up  In  response  to  perennial,  widely  publl- 
clzed  scare  stories  about  the  risks  and  al- 
leged Inadequacies  of  drugs  and  drug 
research. 

In  the  field  of  blomedlclne,  societal  pi«. 
occupation  with  a  drug's  side  effects  without 
being  balanced  by  an  appreciation  of  thera- 
peutic benefit  can  only  Impede  progress  in 
oiir  quest  for  better  hesUth  care. 

If  this  attitude  had  prevailed  in  the  nlne- 
teen-fortles  and  nlneteen-flftles.  we  ml^t 
still  be  awaiting  allergy-free  penicillin— 
with  a  tremendous  resulting  loss  to  hunum 
well-being. 

To  put  the  fault  on  any  one  element  of 
the  system,  such  as  government  regulations, 
or  the  policies  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. Is  to  oversimplify  vastly  and 
really  distort  a  phenomenon  that  Is  woven 
throughout  the  fabric  of  our  times,  influ- 
encing everything,  everywhere.  In  ways  that 
hold  back  biomedical  developments. 

Por  example.  In  addition  to  Pederal  poli- 
cies that  affect  the  clinical  testing  of  new 
drugs,  we  now  have  state  review  committees, 
hospital  peer  groups  and  research  commit- 
tees, all  massively  duplicating  P.D.A.  activ- 
ity at  a  cost  of  considerable  time. 

■When  it  comes  to  deciding  whether  doctors 
wUl  or  will  not  be  allowed  to  use  a  new  drug, 
it  Is  not  formal  regulatory  policy  alone  that 
determines  the  outcome,  but  also  the 
ohadowy  presence  of  various  watchdogs 
threatening  to  ''Monday  morning  quarter- 
back" any  decision  made.  It  Is  only  normal 
to  expect  the  Individual  regulator  to  be 
hesitant  about  making  decisions  In  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

As  If  the  present  situation  were  not  bad 
enough,  we  are  now  confronted  with  bills 
In  Congress  that  If  enacted  are  certain  to 
make  a  serious  situation  even  worse.  The 
Pood.  Drug  and  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act  of  1972,  lust  voted  by  the  Senate,  woiUd 
totally  remove  drug  regulation  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare and  restructure  it  In  a  non-medical 
atmosphere  where  fear  of  possible  side  effects 
of  a  drug  would  likely  outweigh  appreciation 
of  potential  medical  benefits. 

Another     bill     pending     before     Congress 
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•^''^"  .^"iXt  ^^InevlUble  that  this 
'°«Ti5l^ta^i"^^^l'^  powerfully  rem- 
|<^S.eexl^tSi?unpedlment*to  biomedical 

*^  ^nio^r.^^fl'^eld.  the  stlfilng  of  re- 
^f^m  cSf^of  us  dearly.  It  will  cost 
•*^.  m  wmdi  important  new  drugs  we  do 
^Tvecc^fbf  helping  pauents.  It  wlU 
"^tTthe  potential  savings  that  newer  and 
S^^f  (Sis  crften  contribute,  by  substltut- 
SrS.  more  costly  modes  of  treatment, 
^h  L  time  spent  In  the  hospital. 
^"£So^socLty  has  a  problem  of  balanc- 
,  „  .^aaainst  costs;  on  cue  hand,  the 
^.lb°^but  by  no  means  certal."-^-- 
?^Tmlght  flow  from  less  stnngent^ 


"^  fb°^but  Tv  no  means  certain-costs 
SmVbt  flow  from  less  stringent  scKletai 
^trS  of  the  new  drug  research  and  ap- 
!ii  nrocess-  on  the  other  hand,  the  cost 
^rS^r  a^Lnd  irrevocable  loss  if  new  dis- 
fomtrare  intermmably  delayed  along  the 
S  ^ute  from   laboratory   bench  to  slck- 

'T;  situation  in  the  United  States  today. 
M  njgards  technology  in  general  and  drug 
l^oh  in  particular.  Is  grave  indeed.  If  the 
^nt  trend  continues  unchecked.  It  can 
r^Tr^^t  in  a  further  stifling  of  soclaUy 
^^Irable  technological  progress,  out  of 
simple  fear  of  the  unknown. 
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Roosevelt  Memorial  at  Hyde  Park;  re- 
lief of  Turkish  esurthquaJce  yictims; 
AHEPA  hospitals  in  Athens  and  Ttes- 
salonlki.  and  seven  health  centers  In 
Greece;  sale  of  $500  million  in  US.  War 
Bonds  during  World  War  H  as  an  Issu- 
ing agency  of  the  U.S.  Treasury;  a^  to 
the  Truman  Library  and  the  AHEPA 
Truman  Memorial  in  Athens,  and  the 
AHEPA  education  journey  to  Greece  stu- 
dent program. 

I  congratulate  the  Order  of  Ahepa  on 
the  proud  occasion  of  its  golden  anni- 
versary and,  along  with  its  members,  -ja- 
Ucipate  another  50  fruitful  years. 
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GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ORDER 
OF  AHEPA 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PKNNSirLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A 'HVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1972 
Mr  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Order 
of  .-Uiepa.  the  American  Hellenic  Edu- 
cational Progressive  Association,  is  cele- 
brating its  golden  anniversary  during 
1972  This  fine  organization  encourages 
Its  members  "to  always  be  profoundly 
Interested  and  actively  participating  in 
the  political,  civic,  social,  and  commer- 
cial fields  of  human  endeavor."  AHEPA 
has  certainly  proven  itself   worthy   of 

that  goal.  .„  „^  ^ 

Its  membership  extends  to  49  States. 
Australia,  and  Canada — this  includes  430 
local  chapters.  The  officers  of  the  Phila- 
delphia chapter  are :  John  AnagnostaJtos. 
president;  Caesar  Millas.  vice  president; 
Gerald  B.  Clonarts,  secretary;  and  Simon 
Marios,  treasurer.  In  addition.  Philadel- 
phia boasts  a  past  national  ofBcer  of  the 
AHEPA  Supreme  Lodge  in  Judge  Greg- 
ory G.  Lagakos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  its  half  century 
of  service,  the  Order  of  Ahepa  has  acted 
generously  in  providing  aid  to  inter- 
national, national,  as  well  as  to  com- 
munity endeavors  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, charity,  and  civic  improvement. 

However,  the  fine  work  done  by  orga- 
nizations such  as  AHEPA  often  goes  un- 
noticed or  unrecognized  In  the  general 
sweep  of  events.  Usually  only  those  direct 
beneficiaries  of  such  work  are  witness 
to  it.  Tills,  I  believe,  is  unf ortimate.  for 
In  a  broader  sense,  we  are  all  oenefl- 
ciaries. 

Therefore,  allow  me  to  list  just  some  of 
the  achievements  and  concerns  of 
AHEPA  and  some  of  the  services  It  has 
provided  in  its  proud  50  years:  Relief 
for  Florida  hurricane  vlctlnas;  relief  for 
Bflssissippi  flood  victims:  aid  for  the  Hel- 
lenic Museum:  national  scholarships 
for  worthy  students;  AHEPA  Franklin  D. 


MISSISSIPPI'S    LUMBER    INDUSTRY 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFHN 

OF    MISSESSnTI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1972 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lum- 
ber industry  has  had  a  long  and  impor- 
tant history  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
Today  the  manufacture  of  forest  prod- 
ucts exceeds  even  agriculture  in  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  modem  development  of  the  lum- 
ber industry  haa  meant  much  to  Missis- 
sippi. The  opening  of  world  markets  to 
the  Mississippi  Ivunber  industry  will 
make  a  great  contribution  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  our  State  as  well 
as  serving  as  a  stimulant  to  our  Nation's 
economy  in  world  trade. 

I  share  the  optimism  for  the  continued 
growth  and  importance  of  this  industrj* 
and  the  role  that  Mississippi  plays  in  it. 
And.  I  would  like  to  share  \^ith  my  col- 
leagues an  article  on  the  expanding  lum- 
ber industry  -which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Mississippi  Magic  magazine,  a  pub- 
Ucation  of  the  Mississippi  Agricultural 
and  Iridustrial  Board. 

How  OuB  Gakdkn  Gkows 
Tlie  lumber  and  forest  prt>duct8  Industry 
of  Mississippi,  the  nation's  No.  1  tree  farm- 
ing state,  Ifl  In  a  period  of  dynamic  growth. 
Mississippi,  as  the  second  ranked  producer 
of  hardwood  in  the  nation,  boasts  a  lumber 
and  forest  Ind^ostry  which  presenUy  repre- 
sents some  $129  mUUon  annually  In  new 
capital  Investments.  The  state  Is  currently 
producing  and  shipping  more  than  880  mil- 
lion dollars  of  forest  products  a  year. 

Mississippi's  lumber  industry  goes  back 
many  years.  In  the  late  18O0's  Mississippi 
ports  were  shipping  square  timber  ship 
masts,  planks  and  other  timber  products  to 
Europe.  Australia,  the  West  Indies  and  Latin 
America.  Large  quantities  of  southern  pine 
were  being  shipped  to  offshore  markets,  par- 
ticularly to  Germany,  for  the  manufacture 
of  window  casings,  wagons,  freight  cars  and 
other  uses  which  exposed  wood  to  the  out- 
doors. 

In  1911  Gulfport  shipped  more  pine  lum- 
ber than  any  other  port  In  the  world 
(379.932.000  board  feet).  These  shipments 
were  largely  responsible  for  development  of 
the  Port  of  Gulfport  and  the  Gulf  and  Ship 
Island  Railroad,  now  owned  by  the  Illinois 
Central. 

As  the  virgin  forests  of  our  state  were  cut, 
shipments  steadily  declined  until  the  1930's 
when  all  but  a  few  of  the  major  mills 
shipping  through  Gulfport  had  closed  thetr 
doors. 

By  1336  It  was  said  of  our  Southern  tlm- 
berlands,  "the  timber  has  been  so  completely 
destroyed    by    the    turpentine    and  lumber 


men  that  it  1b  now  a  hard  matter  to  get 
enough  good  lumber  to  build  a  chloren 
hoTiae". 

Today'!  modem  foreatry  ha*  changed  the 
ttuM  of  the  desolate  stump-studded  acreages 
of  the  1930's  until  the  manufacture  of  forert 
products  exceeds  even  agriculture  in  the 
State  of  Mtaslaaippt  today. 

On  February  8,  1873,  for  ths  first  time  In 
almost  a  half-century,  a  large  shipment  of 
Mississippi  yellow  pine  lumber  was  exported 
through  the  State  Port  of  Gulfport.  The  780,- 
000  board  feet  of  pine  lumber,  manufactured 
by  the  Hood  Lumber  Company,  a  subsidiary 
of  Masonlte  Corporation,  -was  sblppsd 
through  the  Kxport  Division  of  Eumb  Lorn- 
bar  Company  of  QulXport  to  Germany. 

Further  serving  to  relnforcs  Mlsuliwlppls 
position  In  the  Increasing  market  for  forest 
products,  contracts  Involving  $32  million  in 
vTOOd  iwoducta  have  been  signed  between  an 
area  sawmill  operator,  the  W.  K.  Parks  Lum- 
ber Company,  and  the  Kakashlmaya  Koaaku- 
sho  Company  of  Tc*yo.  The  contracts  call 
for  southern  pine  lumber  to  be  cut  and 
milled  In  this  country  and  shipped  to  Japan 
for  bowling  alleys. 

Parks  Lumber  Company  has  employed 
graduate  foresters  to  locate  the  special  dense 
timber  required  for  maniifacture  of  this 
product.  Natchez  la  the  approximate  center 
of  the  area  which  produces  this  type  of  tim- 
ber. The  high  quality  product  required  for 
bowling  lanes  contains  a  minimum  of  five 
growth  rings  per  inch.  Parks  will  purchase 
and  mill  this  timber  from  southern  pine  pro- 
ducing regions  of  MlaaJaslppl,  Louisiana  and 
Arkansas. 

This  mutually  beneficial  transaction  will 
be  an  example  of  how  to  Improve  the  now 
deficit  International  trade  balance,  while  at 
the  same  time  creating  good  International 
relations  between  the  three-state  area  and 
Japan,  It  wUl  also  be  a  definite  boost  to  the 
economy  of  Mlastaslppl  and  her  neighbors. 
Banks  In  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  wlU  han- 
dle the  financing  on  the  transaction.  It  -will 
necessitate  extra  logging  contracts,  transpor- 
tation faculties  and  additional  employees  for 
tha  local  concerns  involved.  Not  since  the 
days  when  the  vast,  virgin  forests  of  South- 
ern Mississippi  were  opened  to  logging  .  . 
when  the  shipment  of  lumber  out  of  our 
Gulf  ports  was  so  great  that  as  many  as  40 
ships  were  berthed  In  the  harbor  at  one 
time  .  .  .  has  a  Ulsslsslppl  port  handled  suoh 
a  quantity  of  lumber  for  export  abroad,  and 
never  before  In  one  shipment. 

A  growing  demand  abroad  for  Southern 
pine  lumber  Is  anticipated.  It  is  felt  that 
these  two  outstanding  shipments  from  OuH 
ports  la  only  the  beginning  .  .  .  and  that 
there  will  be  further  shipments  of  this  kind 
In  the  future.  That  this  trade  will  benefit  not 
only  Mississippi  and  the  neighboring  lum- 
ber producing  states,  but  by  stlmulatmg  ac- 
tivity through  our  ports  with  our  forest  prod- 
ucts, we  wlU  help  to  stimulate  the  economy 
of  the  entire  nation  now  burdened  by  a  defi- 
cit balance  of  payments. 


NATIONAL  CAMPERS  AND  HIKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

Oy    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1972 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Campers  and  Hikers  Association  has 
completed  its  13th  annual  gathering  at 
Camp  AtterbuTA,',  near  my  home  to  Mar- 
tlns'ville.  Ind.  I  •visited  this  camp  twice 
during  their  stay.  It  was  an  inspiring 
sight.  ^  .^  . 

More  than  8,000  camping  units  and 
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almost  40,000  people  spent  a  week  in 
beautiful  southern  Indiana.  Their  age 
ranged  from  babes  in  their  mother's 
arms  to  a  woman  101  years  old.  There 
were  people  from  all  professions,  trades, 
and  businesses,  all  enjosring  the  out- 
doors. There  were  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can flags  fl3rtng  and  not  one  Viet  Cong 
flag. 

There  were  innumerable  activities, 
from  athletics  to  a  teen  queen  contest 
and  nature  hikes.  There  was  no  evidence 
of  drugs  or  drunkermess.  These  campers 
took  care  of  their  own  security  and  they 
left  the  campgrounds  as  clean  as  an 
army  drill  field. 

This  was  America  on  the  move — the 
same  high-quality  Americans  that  made 
oxa  country,  a  contrast  to  those  who  hate 
their  country  and  themselves:  the  filth, 
the  queers,  and  weirdos:  small  in  number 
but  who  receive  much  attention  and 
publicity. 

This  meeting  of  the  National  Campers 
and  Hikers  Association  was  a  picture 
of  the  real  America,  strong,  courageoiis, 
and  clean.  You  left  this  scene  with  a 
wholesome  feeling  and  a  renewed  con- 
fidence on  a  real  America. 


CONCERN   FOR   PRIVATE   AND 
PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19,  1972 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  recognize  Congresswoman  Hkckler's 
special  order  of  June  27.  by  expressing 
my  grave  concern  for  the  future  of  our 
private  and  parochlsil  elementary  and 
seccmdary  schools. 

Diirlng  the  past  few  years  in  my  con- 
gressional district  in  northern  Michigan, 
I  have  witnessed  the  closing  of  a  number 
of  parochial  schools  that  oould  no  longer 
aflord  to  stay  open.  This  unfortunate 
trend  is  not  isolated  in  northern  Michi- 
gan. It  is  estimated  that  between  1963 
and  1970,  the  number  of  students  en- 
rolled in  nonpublic  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  throughout  the  Nation 
declined  from  6.5  million  to  5.1  million. 
over  a  20  percent  decrease.  At  the  same 
time,  public  school  enrollmrait  jumped 
from  40.2  minion  to  45.9  million. 

We  should  not  be  surprised  at  the 
number  of  nonpublic  schools  closing 
each  year.  With  the  skyrocketing  costs 
of  both  public  and  private  education, 
parents  are  finding  it  impossible  to  pay 
taxes  for  the  public  schools  and  tuition 
for  the  private  schools  at  the  same  time. 

The  dilemma  facing  nonpublic  schools 
Is  tragic  for  all  concerned.  Parents  are 
unable  to  send  their  children  to  paro- 
chial schools  that  emphasize  important 
personal  religious  beliefs  in  many  fami- 
lies. The  increased  number  of  students 
forced  into  already  overcrowded  and 
underfinanced  public  schools  works  to 
the  disadvantage  of  all  students — stu- 
dents who  deserve  the  right  to  a  high 
quality  education. 

Finally  the  decline  of  the  nonpublic 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

school  means  an  even  heavier  burden 
for  taxpayers:  indeed,  if  the  student 
enrollment  in  pnvate  and  parochial 
schools  had  not  dropped  between  1963 
and  1970,  it  Ls  estimated  that  the  public 
schools  across  our  Nation  would  have 
saved  $1.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

Given  the  urgency  of  this  crisis,  I  have 
sponsored  H.R.  13820.  a  bill  similar  to 
the  legislation  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Mr.  Gerald  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan. This  bill  would  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  50  percent  of  the  tuition  paid  for  a 
dependent  up  to  a  maximum  of  $400  per 
child  attending  a  nonpublic  elementary 
or  secondao'  school.  Items  such  as  books, 
fees,  and  supplies  would  not  be  covered 
by  a  credit,  and  the  credit  would  be  sub- 
ject to  reduction  by  5  percent  of  any 
adjusted  gro.ss  annual  income  in  excess 
of  $25,000. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on 
this  legislation,  nor  do  I  claim  that  tliis 
particular  ta.x  credit  approach  is  the 
best  possible  way  to  save  our  nonpublic 
.schools.  I  mtroduced  H.R.  13820  to  em- 
phasize that  some  means  must  be  found 
to  ease  the  plight  of  these  elementary 
and  secondary  educational  institutions. 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  by  reaflftrm- 
ing  my  unequivocal  support  and  full 
cooperation  tn  the  etforts  of  President 
Nixon  and  a  number  of  om-  colleagues 
m  seekmg  to  aid  our  private  and  paro- 
chial schools. 


Jy^i^y  19, 1972 


NORM 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1972 

Mr  ZWACH.  Mr  Speaker,  a  new  and 
promising  farm  organization  has  been 
chartered  which  is  composed  of  bankers, 
agribusiness  leaders,  farmers,  oil  and 
gas  operators,  ranchers,  mining  person- 
nel, members  of  the  fish  industry,  econo- 
mists, and  past  and  governmental  lead- 
ers. 

The  organization  is  the  National  Orga- 
nization of  Raw  Materials,  Inc..  or 
NORM. 

With  your  permission,  and  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues  and  all  of 
the  other  people  who  read  it.  I  would  like 
to  Insert  an  article  from  the  Wilmont 
Tribune  about  this  new  organization  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 
NORM 
(By  A.  Larson) 

The  letters  NORM  stand  for  National 
Organization  of  Raw  Materials,  Inc.  This  Is 
a  newly  chartered  organization  composed  of 
bankers,  agri-business  leaders,  farmers,  oil 
and  gas  operators,  ranchers,  mining  person- 
nel, members  of  the  flsh  industrj',  economists. 
and  present  and  past  governmental  leaders. 
The  organization  is  seeking  the  aid  of  not 
only  those  involved  directly  In  these  indus- 
tries, but  those  who  are  Indirectly  involved, 
especially  the  rural  bankers,  agri-business 
people  and  the  rural  main  street  business 
man. 

Mr.  Harlan  Vanderzee  of  Hartford,  Texas. 
is  the  national  president  of  the  organization. 


He  is  also  president  of  the  HarUow  n*^ 
Bank.  He  says  the  agriculture  pwDta^ 
make  up  70%  of  the  raw  material  pnSucS^ 
of  the  nation  are  giving  the  orgaairS^ 
tremendous  support.  o-"««iot 

Gerald  McCathem,  editor  of  the  NPO  «». 
lett«r  published  in  Deaf  Smith  Countv^" 
writes  as  follows  In  his  publication  in  »^' 
to  NORM.  -It  is  apparent  to  me  that  iS 
an  organization  as  this  is  what  agrlcultm* 
can  get  behind  100%  since  It  will  be  brln^ 
those  influential  people  of  o\ir  rurM^SS! 
munitles  into  the  fair  price  battle  withm 
It  is  estimated  that  70  mUllon  people  Uve^ 
rural  America  and  approximately  40%  oIth» 
nations  work  force  is  Indirectly  dependiim 
on  agriculture  for  a  living.  ^^ 

"If  we  can  get  all  of  those  people  bthlai 
us.  we  will  have  regained  the  political  lafln 
ance  which  we  seem  to  have  loet  In  the  pt»t- 

A  very  encouraging  aspect  of  NOwTm 
far  as  I  am  personally  concerned.  Is  the  fiet 
Uiat  they  hired  Mr.  Arnold  Paulson  at  ttMr 
Executive  Vice  President.  Those  of  you  who 
know  Mr.  Paulson  know  that  he  Is  the  b*K 
friend  that  agriculture  could  ever  hope  to 
have.  It  also  indicates  to  me  that  N.  o.  a  u 
will  be  voicing  what  agrlciUture  need*  matt 
PRICE.  ■ 

"NORM  has  already  been  succeesful  in 
getting  Mr.  Paulson  before  several  influen- 
tlal  members  of  Congress  and  some  of  Uj« 
presidential  candidates  to  explain  his  "nw 
materials'  approach  to  the  economic  problem. 
But  they  must  have  our  support,  both  in 
number  and  flnances,  11  they  are  to  be  totillT 
successful." 

We  In  the  upper  midwest  know  this  econ- 
onUst  from  Granite  Palls,  Arnold  Paulson, 
very  well  and  he  Is  scheduled  to  speak  on 
WCCO  Radio  Sunday  morning  about  tint 
very  stibject  In  the  near  future. 

After  much  study  and  research  from  the 
.\gTlculture  Committee  of  NORM,  tiie 
following  list  of  recommendations  as  to  whM 
a  successful  agriculture  program  must  do,  wm 
drawn  up : 

1 .  It  must  be  beneficial  to  the  nation  u  a 
whole. 

2.  It  must  satisfy  the  farmer  and  agricul- 
tural Industry. 

3.  It  must  bring  agricultural  Income  up  to 
an  equitable  standard  with  the  least  poaslble 
Increase  in  food  costs. 

4.  It  mtist  satisfy  the  consuming  pubUe 
and  voter. 

5.  It  must  be  acceptable  to  Congress  and  the 
administration. 

6.  It  must  control  supply  bajsed  on  the 
needs  of  the  nation. 

7.  It  must  help  to  manage  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  the  supply. 

8.  It  must  establish  and  enforce  a  mini- 
mum or  floor  price. 

9.  It  must  provide  a  means  of  disposal  at 
excess  production,  without  that  disposal  af- 
fecting the  price  of  that  which  is  needed  by 
the  nation. 

10.  It  must  be  equitable  to  all  segmenti 
of  the  nation's  producing  areas. 

11.  It  must  reduce  the  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment, both  In  direct  payments  and  in  admin- 
istration costs  of  USDA  and  other  agenclea. 

12.  It  must  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
more  exports  of  agricultural  goods  and  lew 
imports  of  those  commodities  that  the  VS. 
agricultural  industry  can  supply. 

The  following  additional  recommendation! 
were    miide : 

That  100%  true  parity,  based  on  the  1946 
through  1950  prices  as  indicated  in  the  IWB 
Economic  Report  of  the  President  be  re- 
stored to  all  agricultural  commodities.  That 
Imports  of  all  commodities,  indirect  or  in  di- 
rect competition  with  U.S.  agriculture  com- 
modities, be  restricted  to  enter  U.S.  port*  d 
entry  at  prices  no  less  than  110%  of  tro* 
parity.  FOB  port. 


Jvly  19,  1972 

THIS  IS  DEMOCRATIC? 

HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

or    KANSAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19,  1972 
Mr  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
f«  tike  this  oppori^unity  to  share  with 
Sv^Ueagues  in  the  House  the  follow- 
^  Slcle  which  I  read  and  found  truth- 
SrweU  ramusing.  I  believe  that  Stan 
5J^  publisher  of  the  Johnson  County 
^t  captures  quite  aptly  the  tone  of 
S  Democratic  National  Convention: 
This   Ib   DrMOCRATic? 
(By  Stan  Rose) 
near  Emma:    "Olve  me  your  tired,  your 
«^vour    huddled    masses     yearning    to 
C^ihe   free,   the   -wretched   refuse    of   your 
XS  Bhore  ...  and  I  will  make  them  dele- 
Mtw  W  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
Son  in  Miami  Beach!" 

PorKlve  me,  Emma  Lazarus,  wherever  you 
are  fOr  sounding  flip  but  I  couldn  t  resist 
thii  If  vou  were  alive  and  watching  televi- 
sion vou  might  paraphrase  your  great  poem, 
iMCribed  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  in  some- 
what the  same  vein.  But  more  poetlcaUy.  of 

course.  , 

Democracy  my  eye'  Open  convention  m> 
foot'  When  the  real  story  of  the  1972  Demo- 
cratic convention  is  written,  my  guess  Is  It 
will  focus  on  the  smoothest,  slickest  political 
takeover  in  .American  history. 

McOovem  did  It— and  with  the  help  of 
•hose  master  Rtrateglsts  lo;  ned  To  him  for 
this  campalcn  bv  the  Kennedy  camp.  McGov- 
ern  overthrew  the  power  structure  with  a 
classic  bloodless  revolution. 

But  he  replaced  the  back -room  politicians 
with  a  motley  crowd  of  amuteur'  that  turned 
out  to  be  just  as  closed-minded  and  uncom- 
promising as  the  ruthless  bunch  of  pros  thev 
replaced. 

I  won't  cry  for  Bom  Daley  of  Chicago  and 
hla  henchmen  who  got  kicked  out  of  the 
convention  before  they  even  got  In  the  door. 
They  deserved  what  they  got.  I  wont  weep 
for  Gov.  George  Wallace,  given  a  rousing 
oratiwi  for  recovering  from  an  assassination 
attempt  and  then  the  brush -olT  when  It  came 
time  to  vote  on  his  minority  reoommenda- 
ttons  for  the  1972  platform.  The  "New  Poll- 
tics"  has  little  patience  with  Wallace  and  hla 
kind  and  wasted  no  time  proving  it. 

I  wont  shed  any  tears  for  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, who  apparently  didnt  have  the  horse 
aense  to  know  he  wasn't  wanted  because  he 
was  a  loeer.  And  I  wont  weep  for  Edmund 
Muakle  who  dldnt  have  the  stomach  to 
aght  the  battle  for  the  nomination  in  the 
tough  way  It  had  to  be  fought. 

But  Emma.  I  wUl  cry  a  little  for  you  and 
your  Idealistic  belief  that  the  have-nots  will 
listen  when  they  get  the  power  because  "the 
storied  pomp  belongs  to  ancient  lands."  Those 
delegates  were  almost  arrogant  in  their  ssU- 
ilghteousness,  Emma.  They  (most  of  tliem) 
went  into  that  convention  with  a  McQov«m 
mind,  not  an  open  mind,  and  steamroUered 
this  convention  just  as  surely  as  any  oon- 
ventlon  has  been  steamrollered  in  the  past. 

Being  a  black,  a  Chlcano,  a  femiale,  or  Just 
plain  broke  may  be  symbolic  of  unfalmeas  In 
our  society.  But  it  doeent  automatloally 
qualify  one  to  be  a  delegate  to  a  national 
convention  to  elect  a  presidential  candidate. 

Heaven  help  us  when  we  become  so  regi- 
mented we  must  allocate  18  percent  of  a 
delegation  to  blacks,  36  percent  to  women.  22 
percent  to  the  imder  30  group,  and  so  on.  If 
that's  democracy,  ni  take  vanilla. 

I'm  surprised  at  my  own  feelings.  Only  a 
few  weeks  ago,    I  wrote  that  the  Democrats 
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were  so  committed  to  the  Establishment 
they'd  never  nominate  a  maverick  like  Mo- 
Govern.  I  said  they  were  wrong  and  should 
have  an  open  convention. 

But  that  was  before  ths  reTolutlon.  Or 
before  I  learned  about  It.  I  dont  Ul»  tha 
rerolutlon.  I  shudder  at  tJhls  takeover. 

Fortunately,  Emma,  talcing  over  a  conven- 
tion is  a  lot  different  from  taking  over  a 
country.  It's  my  gueas  millions  of  Amartoans 
will  be  just  as  indignant  as  I  about  the  1073 
Democratic  convention  and  all  the  un- 
democratic things  it  80  complacently  and 
calmly  allowed. 

Senator  McGorem  has  emerged  from  the 
convention  as  a  Pled  Piper  at  the  young,  poor, 
the  black,  the  Chlcano  and  the  Indian,  tbe 
amnesty  seeker,  the  Woman's  Llb-ber,  the 
Oay  Ub-ber  (bedfeUows  make  stzange  poU- 
tios) ,  the  lettuce  boycottw.  those  who  want 
us  out  of  Vietnam  (but  who  doeant?),  and 
many  other  groups  with  an  ax  to  tsriaA. 

But  America.  Emma,  Is  more  than  a  na- 
tion of  ax  grindera.  Just  as  in  your  day, 
Emma,  America  needs  more  than  a  Man  for 
all  Reasons  In  the  White  Botise. 
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from  the  city  dwellers,  the  labor  unions,  the 
ooL^sumer  groups  I 
Talk  about  a  double  standard! 


A  VIEW  FROM  THE  MIDWEST 


THE  NONGIAUTS  IN  THE 
SECURITIES  MARKET 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  enjoy  the  benefits  of  modem  farm- 
ing methods  and  the  wide  variety  and 
high  quality  of  foods  now  available.  How- 
ever, we  easily  forget  the  residents  of  our 
rural  areas  who  have  made  these  benefits 
possible.  Following  are  some  opinions  on 
current  issues  expressed  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Journal,  published  in  Wash- 
ington, Iowa: 

Meat  Prices  Ars  Low 

So,  the  government  is  gomg  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  price  of  beef — the  price  of 
beef,  that  U,  on  the  butcher's  coimter,  not 
the  price  the  farmer  is  paid  for  beef  on  the 
hoof. 

Outright  price  control  was  suggested,  but 
the  goverimient  didn't  buy  that;  instead  they 
took  the  indirect  route:  lift  Import  reetrtc- 
tions  so  imported  beef  can  come  into  the 
country  duty  free.  "That  wUl  force  meat 
prices  down,  by  goUyl" 

No  matter  that  we're  paying  less  for  food 
now  than  we  ever  have  in  the  past — lees, 
that  is.  in  terms  of  our  Income.  No  matter 
that  now  we  spend  (average)  only  about  14% 
of  our  income  on  food  when  we  used  to  have 
to  spend  25  % . 

No  matter  that  prices  of  everything  else  go 
up  like  crazy :  clothing  and  housing  prices  go 
up,  car  and  transportation  prices  go  up.  ev- 
erything you  buy  doubles  and  triples  to  price. 
No  matter  the  wages  of  government  woAers 
shoot  skyward,  that  postal  rates  get  hefty 
boosts.  Those  thtogs  are  unimportant:  It  Is 
meat  that  shan't  be  aUowed  to  rise. 

Unrestricted  Unports.  WeU.  that's  "free 
trade"  with  a  vengeance.  It  wUl  reduce  beef 
prices,  aU  right,  so  why  not  carry  It  farther? 
Let  Japaneee  cameras  and  television  sets 
come  in  without  restriction— that  would 
lower  prices  on  those  things,  too.  Let  Hong- 
kong and  Taipei  ship  In  cheap  clothing,  let 
Atistria  and  Italy  ship  m  (ihtrnp  shoes.  We 
could  force  down  a  lot  of  prices  that  way. 

But  it  wont  be  done,  of  course.  Only  the 
farmer  Is  the  vlllam;  only  the  price  of  food 
is  sacred. 

And — let  the  government  try  to  make  it  up 
to  the  farmer  through  subsidies  for  cheap 
food  and  the  screams  arise  aU  over  the  land, 


or 
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Wednesday.  July  19.  1972 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and  Finance 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commo-ce  is  nearlng  com- 
pletion of  its  comprehensive  study  of  the 
securities  Industry.  Under  the  chairman- 
ship of  John  Moss,  our  subcommittee 
held  many  months  of  hearings  and  panel 
discussions  on  the  major  problema  con- 
fronting the  industry  and  investors. 

Two  of  the  most  important  issues  that 
we  looked  at  In  great  depth  were:  First, 
fixed  versus  negotiated  brokerage  com- 
missions; and  second,  the  desire  of  in- 
stitutions, either  directly  or  through 
broker  affiliates,  to  deal  for  themselves 
on  the  stock  exchanges.  Obviously,  these 
two  issues  are  very  closely  related. 

In  an  editorial  appearing  on  June  9. 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  does  an  admira- 
ble job  of  discussing  these  issues  and  the 
roles  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  the  Congress. 

Discussions  of  securities  industry  prob- 
lems are  generally  dominated  by  the 
concerns  of  the  very  largest  broker- 
dealers.  Institutions,  and  investors.  I  feel 
that  we  should  give  greater  weight  to  the 
problems  of  the  smaller  companies  and 
individual  investors.  In  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  also 
on  June  9,  enUtled  "A  Broker's  Fears 
About  New  Rules,"  Frederick  M.  Stem. 
a  general  partner  of  Gruntal  &  Co.,  pre- 
sentB  an  excellent  analysis  of  these  Is- 
sues giving  the  proper  recognition  to 
smaller  firms  and  investors.  He  explains 
how,  for  Instance,  "the  Individual  Inves- 
tor would  become  an  Innocent  victim  in 
the  game  of  giants." 

Because  of  the   ever-Increasing  role 
Congress  will  be  playing  In  the  future  of 
the  securities  markets  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  read  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal editorial  and  pay  close  attentioo  to 
:vfr.  Stem's  article,  both  of  which  follow: 
Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jtine  9,  1973] 
Tkx  SBCuairixs  QuxsnoN 
Two  main  Issues  of  the  securities  indus- 
try  whether   to   eliminate    fixed   brokerage 

commissions  and  whether  to  give  insUtutton- 
ai  mvestors  direct  stock  market  access  have 
come  onto  sharper  focus  in  recent  days  as 
a  result  of  actions  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  in  Congress  and  at 
the  exchanges  themselves. 

The  issues  dont  lend  themselves  to  pat 
answere  but  we  do  have  some  opinions.  For 
example,  we  don't  particularly  agree  with 
the  argtuaents  offered  by  veteran  stockhold- 
er Frederick  M.  Stem  on  this  page  today  on 
oebalf  at  fixed  oommlsslons— Just  as  we  don't 
agree  much  wltij  arguments  for  any  form  o* 
price  fixing.  But  we  do  share  some  of  his  res- 
ervations about  permitting  Uisuranoe  com- 
panies mutual  fimds  and  other  large  insti- 
tutions to  have  exchange  seats  to  use  mainly 
as  a  means  to  trade  for  their  own  accounts. 
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In  that  sense,  we  are  somewhat  In  sym- 
pathy, at  leaat  in  principle,  with  the  SBC. 
which  appears  to  be  trying  to  move  gradu- 
ally to  accommodate  securities  induatry 
critics  without  turning  the  Industry  up- 
side down.  The  SEC  is  responding  to  the  de- 
mands of  institutional  investors  by  gradu- 
ally lowering  the  size  of  block  trades  on 
which  commissions  may  be  negotiated  out- 
side the  £Ued  rate  structure.  On  the  other 
hand  It  last  week  asked  all  the  nation's 
stock  exchanges  to  sharply  limit  institutional 
membership  for  the  purpose  that  interests 
institutions  most,  which  is  to  handle  their 
own  buslneas. 

The  SEC.  nonetheless,  has  come  under  con- 
siderable Are  from  Congress.  Sen.  Hart  iD.. 
Mich.)  doesnt  think  It  U  doing  enough  to 
lower  barriers  to  competition  among  bro- 
kers; he  la  threatening  to  haul  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  before  his  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee In  the  fall.  Democratic  Sen.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  the  home  state  of  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Co..  has  Indicated  that  he 
would  like  to  void  8KC  moves  to  limit  insti- 
tutional access  to  exchanges.  Chairman  John 
Moss  iD..  Calif.)  of  the  House  Commerce 
Subcommittee  thinks  new  exchange  control 
legUlatlon  which  the  SKC  is  requeetlng  per- 
mit* exchanges  to  retain  too  much  self-regu- 
lation, since  It  would  not  give  the  SEC  juris- 
diction over  Internal  "housekeeping"  affairs 
of  the  exchanges. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  there  are 
SEC  backer*  In  Congreee  who  wotUd  like  to 
give  the  OTC  explicit  congreeslonal  authorisa- 
tion foar  Ita  attempts  to  limit  institutional 
membership.  A  deadlock  on  the  Issue  ap- 
parently haa  developed  In  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  and  may  not  be  resolved  until 
a  securities  Industry  study  of  the  question 
has  been  completed,  probably  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

We  tend  to  feel  that  the  real  answer  lies  In 
a  further  dismantling  of  the  fixed  rate  struc- 
ture, despite  the  objections  of  Mr.  Stern 
and  other  brokers  who  feel  threatened  by 
such  a  movennent.  This  would  not  only  be 
In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  nation's 
antitrust  laws  but  would  seem  to  be  a  proper 
response  to  the  pressure  from  Loatltutlons 
for  direct  access.  If  undertaken  In  gradual 
steps.  It  should  be  possible  for  less  secure  se- 
curlttee  hoiisee,  which  Mr.  Stem's  statistics 
Indicate  are  not  always  the  smalleet  ones,  to 
make  adjustments  to  the  change. 

As  to  the  direct  acc«sa  question,  it  no 
doubt  deaervee  further  study  and  we  welcome 
the  Banking  Committee's  decision  to  hold 
flre  for  awhile.  There  Is  Indeed  a  possibility 
that  large  Institutions,  trading  for  their  own 
account  with  little  Inhibition  posed  by  the 
ccet  of  brokerage  fees,  might  become  dis- 
ruptive of  orderly  market  processes.  The 
large  and  growing  role  these  Investors  play 
has  been  one  of  the  meet  important  rtruc- 
tural  changes  of  seoxirttleB  markets  In  the 
postwar  decades.  Would  their  membership 
on  exchanges  tend  to  foster  or  negate  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  more  public  supervision 
And  scrutiny  of  the  op>erations  of  securities 
exchanges? 

We  are  not  stire,  but  w«  would  like  to  see 
new  efforts  at  greater  public  supervision 
given  a  fair  trial  without  unnecessary  Inter- 
ference from  Congress.  The  NTSE  has  ]ust 
announced  an  Impressive  list  of  public  mem- 
bers who  will  sit  on  Ite  reorganized  board 
and  the  Amex  is  moving  towards  a  similar 
reorganisation . 

It  wouM  appear  that  the  SEC  Ifl  trying  to 
keep  the  exchanges  moving  towards  re- 
farms  without  bowing  to  congressional  pres- 
sures tor  drastic  federal  Intervention.  That 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  desirable  course 
ae  loag  as  there  la  movement.  If  the  move- 
ment stops  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  for 
Congress  to  step  In.  But  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  exchanges  have  not  served 
the  public  badly  and  they  deserve  time  to 
make  adjustments  to  the  new  needs  and 
demands  of  the  market. 
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A  BaoKxm's  FEAas  Abotjt  Nrw  Roles 

(By  Frederick  M.  Stem) 

The  controversy  about  the  future  structure 
of  the  brc*erage  industry  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  aspects  of  institutional  mem- 
bership in  stock  exchanges,  especially  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  with  negoti- 
ated commission  rates.  Uttle  thought  seems 
to  have  been  ^ven  to  the  effects  of  this  re- 
structuring on  the  financial  community  It- 
self and  Its  Impact  on  the  Investing  public. 
Can  the  latter  truly  be  served  more  efficiently 
and  economically  by  rate  reductions  and 
broader  direct  access  of  institutions  to  the 
primary  markets? 

Wall  Street  brokerage  organizations  fall 
Into  many  categories  of  operations,  with  some 
firms  concentrating  only  on  one  or  several 
areas,  others  ranging  over  the  entire  field. 
MtUtlftinctlonal  houses  are  naturally  less  de- 
pendent on  the  securities  commi-sslon  busi- 
ness as  a  primary  source  of  income  than 
thoee  that  are  mostly  retall-orlented,  and 
they  may  thtis  be  less  concerned  with  the 
viability  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  It  la  the 
larger  firms  that  are  in  the  limelight  as  In- 
dustry spokesmen  and  they  have  the  great- 
er representation  in  professional  organiza- 
tions. Many  financial  writers  have  expressed 
the  view  that  too  many  firms  are  In  exist- 
ence, and  '.hSLt  smaller  houses  should  liq- 
uidate or  merge,  so  that  not  more  than  per- 
haps some  60  superflrms  would  survive. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  that  medium 
and  smaller  sized  brokerage  firms  comprise 
84.3%  of  the  total  567  NTSE  member  organi- 
zations, with  477  of  their  number  having 
from  1  to  10  offices,  and  90  having  11  or 
more  offices.  Thus,  even  the  90  firms,  of  which 
53  are  regional  and  only  37  based  In  New 
Tork.  would  exceed  that  desideratum  unless 
some  of  them  would  merge  in  turn  and  ab- 
sorb all  others.  That  kind  of  thinking  sounds 
absvird. 

A  LOOK  AT  piiorrrABn,rTy 

Taking  a  look  at  profitability,  the  NYSE 
recently  reported  that  55  out  of  76  member 
firms  which  were  specially  monitored  last 
year  and  whose  orders  averaged  under  400 
shares,  lost  a  total  of  827.1  million  on  their 
sectirlties  commission  business  !n  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1971.  compared  to  a  $40.8  million 
loss  In  the  third  quarter.  Reviewing  the  NYSE 
tabulations  of  Security  Commissions  Busi- 
ness Income  and  Elxpenae  Ratios  of  333  Mem- 
ber Organizations  which  carry  customers  ac- 
counts, the  aggregate  result  for  1970.  the  last 
year  available,  was  a  loss  of  $6  out  of  each 
1 1,000  security  commission  Income  from  all 
so\ircee. 

The  24  firms  with  the  highest  commission 
income,  of  820  million  or  more,  lost  2.7  %  after 
'ederai  Income  tax  credit.  The  best  overall 
performers  were  the  20  smaller  firms.  (Group 
5)  with  $4  million  to  $6  million  commission 
income  which  earned  a  profit  of  5.1%.  The 
next  to  beet  results  were  achieved  by  the  25 
firms  (Group  7)  with  only  S2  to  $3  million 
commissions  which  earned  an  average  3.3% 
profit. 

Thus,  the  smaller  firms  outperformed  the 
largest  units,  indicating  that  they  seem 
better  able  to  control  and  supervise  their 
operations  than  the  larger  organizations. 
Only  the  very  small  16  non-clearmg  firms 
with  commission  income  under  $600,000  lost 
9.8'^  after  federal  income  tax  credit  (If  such 
was  available) .  thus  making  the  worst  show- 
ing. But  these  16  houses  were  less  than  5% 
of  the  aggregate  333. 

If  fixed  commission  rates  were  supposed 
to  protect  ail  member  firms,  or  as  many  as 
possible,  as  The  Wall  Street  Journal  stated  In 
h  recent  editorial,  they  have  not  been  a  leak- 
proof  umbrella  over  the  Industry  In  .-ecent 
years.  The  alternative,  fully  negotiated  rates, 
would  be  tantamount  to  utter  chaoe.  Every 
security  and  commodity  exchange  In  the 
world  operates  with  fixed  commission  rates. 
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The  Stock  Exchange  Tabulation  shows  that 
only  25  of  the  42  largest  firms  were  profltabu 
in  1970,  a  year  which  set  new  records  in  nock 
and  bond  volume.  If  all  the  remalulog  291 
firms.  In  the  333-flrm  study,  were  to  merge  or 
liquidate,  some  huge  Institutions  would  ea. 
sue — a  highly  monopolized  industry.  Hoc 
would  the  Justice  Department  react  to  »«h 
a  state  of  affairs? 

Would  the  public  investors  Indeed  be  ben«r 
served  by  a  limited  number  of  superflrot? 
The  24  largest  clearing  organizations  derlTe 
only  47.6%  of  their  Income  from  security 
brokerage.  Thiis,  they  could  almost  allort  to 
consider  this  phase  of  their  activities  as  "loii 
leaders."  Is  It  not  preferable  to  have  a  vari- 
ety of  retall-orlented  houses  where  each  ciu> 
tomer  Is  regarded  as  an  Individual,  not  just 
another  name  or  number,  and  where  a  broker 
gives  personal  service  to  clients  whoee  finan- 
cial objectives  and  circumstances  are  well 
known,  Instead  of  being  simply  an  ords 
taker? 

It  appears  doubtful  that  material  cost  sav- 
ings could  be  accomplished  through  consoil- 
datlon  of  firms,  although  greater  automation 
and  computer  sophistication  would  be  ob- 
tainable; duplicate  facilities  such  as  research 
departments  could  be  closed,  etc.  Combining 
branch  offices  would  be  possible  in  aoia* 
areas,  but  such  combinations  would  be  lim- 
ited, unless  the  number  of  registered  repre- 
sentatives would  be  curtailed.  At  year  end 
1971,  member  firms  employed  50,787  regl«- 
tered  representatives  (down  from  52.427  th« 
previous  year)  and  serious  attrition  would 
jeopardize  the  industry's  ability  to  service 
adequately  the  more  than  30  million  Ameri- 
can Investors. 

The  aggregate  333  member  organlzationi 
carrying  customers'  accounts  In  1970  required 
2.3  other  personnel  for  each  producing  part- 
ner or  registered  representative.  It  is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  second  largest  group 
(Commission  income  of  $10  million  to  130 
million)  l;ad  the  highest  ratio  of  3.3  to  1, 
whereas  Group  6.  27  clearing  firms  with  com- 
mission income  of  $3  million  to  $4  million, 
had  the  lowest  ratio  at  2.1  to  1. 

SIZE    NO    PANACXA 

Thus,  mere  size  has  proven  to  be  the 
panacea  that  It  had  been  touted  :o  be.  On  tJje 
contrary,  when  some  100  firms  in  recent 
years  had  to  liquidate  or  merge,  the  failure  ol 
the  larger  entitles  had  the  most  serious  reper- 
cussions. While  the  investment  public  did 
not  lose  any  money  whatsoever  thanks  to  the 
membership  mutual  Insurance  program,  the 
remaining  firms  wUl  be  paying  dearly  for 
many  years  to  come  through  annual  assess- 
ments. 

In  the  case  of  Ooodbody  &  Co.,  only  Mer- 
rill Lynch  was  physically  capable  of  taklnj 
over  the  organization,  but  at  a  $30  mflUoB 
cost  to  the  membership.  The  rescue  of  du- 
Pont.  Olore  Porgan,  Inc.  required  several 
huge  infusions  of  new  outsider  money  plus  s 
$15  mUlion  Indemnification  by  the  exchange 
members.  The  collapse  of  smaller  firms,  al- 
though equally  regrettable,  did  not  cause 
similar  problems  in  scope.  However,  organi- 
zations which  were  fully  committed  to  agene; 
business,  did  not  engage  in  market  making 
or  trading  activity  for  their  own  accounts 
and  kept  control  during  the  paper  glut  oi 
1968-69,  survived  unscathed. 

In  this  context,  brokerage  organization! 
should  be  required  to  separate  their  own 
trading,  market  making,  underwriting,  open- 
end  arbitrage  and  hedge  operations  from 
their  agency  activities  by  keeping  separate 
capital  accounts  so  that  the  business  with  tlM 
ptibllc  carmot  become  Jeopardized  through 
their  operations  as  principals.  Regulation! 
in  that  direction  are  currently  pending. 

Institutions  have  been  increasing  their 
share  of  public  volume  on  the  NYSE.  Pin* 
quarter  1971  statistics  show  that  institu- 
tions and  Intermediaries  accounted  for  67.4* 
of  public  share  volume  and  66.6%  <» 
public   dollar   volume.   These   figures  com- 
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^  *7in«tltuUon8,  the  average  ordar  ^ 
^"*-  J^mM4  Shares  In  1969  to  713  in  the 
fT™  SonSTS  last  year,  whereas  the 
^^  T^  .7;«.b^'s  average  order  grew  from 

P*^  wonder  that  institutions  are  de- 
^■r  Tower  commission  rates  and  access 
^jSi?v«^  orafflllate.  to  exchange  mem- 
!!L^Twit^  regard  to  lower  rates,  as  of 
^1'  1^7?  thit  portion  of  an  order  ex- 
^  SioOO  1-  nio-ey  \aiue  had  be- 
^/„iiv  neeotlable.  As  of  April  .^4,  IMi^. 
Sfce  Sg  wal  lowered  to  $300,000.  and  the 
Set  tatlrget  date  for  April  1974  for  ex- 
SlS   negotiated   brokerage   rates   to    a^i 

^Tt^rSoS'^S  level.  SEC  studl^ 
estl^  the  loss  In  revenue  for  meml^ 
oSations  at  W3   mUllon,  assuming   an 
^^KTdlscount  of  30%  to  40%  from  fixed 
LI  According  to  the  NYSE  Annual  Repeat 
for  1971.  the  discount  actuaUy  averaged  51  ,o. 
Wth  an  industry  that  is  only  marginally 
n-ofltable,  a  $100,000  ceUmg  for  fixed  rates 
^  a  gertous  threat  to  survival.  Many  flrm£ 
E^refer  to  retire  from  the  brok««f «.  ^"- 
oMs  when  they  find  that  capital  and  braln- 
jxwer  can  be  deployed  more  profitably  and 
^lect  to  less  control  and  regulation  In  other 
fltlds.  At  year  end  1971,  the  NYSE  community 
employed  some  149.000  persons  (down  from 
IMOOO  the  previous  year)  and  $3,351  mllUon 
(doWn  from  $4,002   mlUlon)    In   proprietary 
capital.  Under  such  circumstances,  what  at- 
traction would  qualified  new  entrants  to  the 
securities     business     find     m     commission 
brokerage  which   requires   so   much    cnp1--a. 
and  dedication  and  seems  to  offer  so  little 

reward?  ,      , 

Legislation  has  been  proposed  to  '  unbun- 
dle" commission  rates,  permitting  securities 
firms  to  charge  separately  for  various  services 
offered  to  public  customers.  SEC  Chah-man 
William  J.  Casey  has  strongly  and  rightfully 
objected,  sayhig,  "We  certainly  don't  want  to 
see  rate  wwnpetmon  based  on  deterioration 
of  the  standards  of  sultabiUty,  service,  re- 
sponslbllltv  and  professionalism  for  which 
the  Industry  and  the  cwnmlsslon  have  striven 
over  the  years." 

In  practice,  unbundling  Is  rot  workable 
because  the  cost  of  the  small  'nvestor  would 
be  prohibitive.  He  may  be  Just  an  occasional 
buyer  or  seller,  but  has  a  real  need  for  guid- 
ance and  portfolio  review,  flls  investment  ob- 
jectives must  be  known  to  the  broker  and 
taken  into  consideration.  It  would  be  ludi- 
crous to  attempt  imposing  charges  for  such 
•ervtces.  (When  he  goes  to  his  lawyer,  ac- 
countant or  doctor,  he  Is  prepared  to  be 
charged  for  time  and  consultation,  but  does 
he  really  need  to  go  to  a  broker  If  It  becomes 
too  expensive?) 

Since  brokers  deal  In  the  Identical  market 
at  identical  prices  at  any  given  moment,  they 
can  Indeed  only  compete  by  the  quality  of 
service  and  Information  made  available  to 
clients.  Fully  negotiated  commissions  wltn 
such  individual  Investors  would  be  ridiculous. 
Should  every  registered  representative  be 
obliged  to  bargain  for  the  fees  to  be  charged? 
If  rates  were  really  set  free,  one  of  the  largest 
Industry  organizations  with  thousands  of 
registered  representatives  would,  no  doubt, 
establish  Its  own  rate  sheet  and  this  would 
probably  set  the  scales  for  the  entire  Indus- 
try. Thus,  the  rate  making  authority  would  be 
given  to  that  peurtlcular  c»-ganlzatlon  instead 
of  being  vested  in  the  NYSE  and  the  SEC. 

The  growing  importance  of  Instltutloos 
'mutual,  pension,  trust,  profit  sharing  funds, 
l.nsurance  companies,  foundations,  etc.) ♦In 
overall  market  activity  has  by  no  means  con- 
tributed to  breadth  and  viability.  Profession- 
al money  managers  have  a  tendency  to  act 
aggressively  In  accumulating  cw  disposing  of 


investment  positions.  Being  engaged  in  a 
niKh  performanoe-conadous  endeavor,  they 
strive  to  be  ahead  of  their  compeatora  who 
mav  weU  be  on  the  same  track.  Thus.  In  ef- 
fect, their  acuvlty  may  frequenUy  be  un- 
stablllzlng  and  oatise  wide  price  swings  up  or 
down  The  greater  the  domination  gained  by 
them,  the  more  breadth  of  market  vlU  be 

lost.  .^ 

Blocks  of  10,000  or  more  shares  accounted 
for  17.8%  of  all  reported  1971  volume,  versus 
only  3.1%  In  1966.  Transactions  In  100  snare 
lots  decUned  to  lees  than  half  the  total  turn- 
over in  the  late  months  of  last  year.  Ihe 
smaller  investor's  partial  eclipse  is  also  indi- 
catad  by  the  considerable  reduction  in  odd 
lot  volume  and  the  heavy  preponderanc.j  of 
sales  over  purchases. 

The  private  Investor  had  in  the  past  pro- 
vided depth  and  vlabUlty  to  the  market  be- 
fore the  Impact  of  institutions  made  Itself 
so  strongly  felt.  As  the  market  loses  this 
cushion  and  as  block  trading  becomes 
heavier,  business  is  diverted  to  the  third 
market  {over-the-counter  trading  In  listed 
issues)  which  reached  a  new  record  In  1970, 
equaling  6.5 "7.  of  total  Exchange  volume 
(versus  only  2.7%  In  1966) .  It  should  tU""- 
fore  cause  no  surprise  that  block  trading 
houses  favor  fully  negotiated  commissions 
which  would  drive  more  busmess  into  their 
hands. 

MS.    MASTUr'S   REPOET 

However,  In  a  bear  market,  no  cushion  of 
public  orders  would  exist  underneath,  result- 
ing in  almost  catastrophic  volatility.  Even 
the  block  houses  would  be  unable  to  stem 
the  tide  of  selling  If  no  massive  buyers  are 
around.  In  this  context,  the  esteemed  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin,  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  said  In 
his  report  for  the  NYSE  last  summer:  "If  our 
markets    become    dominated    by    controlled 
subsidiaries  of  institutions  dealing  for  their 
own  account.  I  believe  there  is  a  significant 
danger  that  such  markets  wUl  be  leas  fair 
for  Individual  Investors.  I  don't  reaUy  see 
any  steps  short  of  prohibiting  Institutional 
control  of  members  which  would  be  certain 
to  forestall  such  a  development." 

In  the  discussion  about  giving  access  to 
institutions  of  theh-  brokerage  subsidiaries 
to  Exchange  membership.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed that  the  dominant  part  of  their  busi- 
ness, perhaps  80%,  must  come  from  non- 
affiliated sources.  With  instltuUons  originat- 
ing some  60%  of  NYSE  volume,  the  loss  of 
perhaps  12%  of  commission  revenue  would 
make  many  organizations  unprofitable  and 
the  individual  investor  would  become  an  In- 
nocent victim  in  the  game  of  the  giants. 
Does  such  a  trend  lead  to  more  or  less 
competition? 

What  effect  would  such  a  trend  have  on 
the  survival  on  the  NYSE  Itself,  the  paragon 
of  free  enterprise  and  the  world's  greatast 
securities  market?  Long  has  been  shed  the 
image  of  a  private  club,  solely  dedicated  to 
the  preservation  and  profltablUty  of  Its 
membership.  It  has  a  professional  manage- 
ment, dedicated  to  administration  of  the 
moet  liquid,  open  and  highly  visible  market 
for  stocks  and  bonds,  with  instantaneous  re- 
porting over  a  nationwide  ticker  system.  It 
18  an  integral  and  vital  part  of  the  American 
capital  system  which  has  no  parallel  In  the 
world  in  Its  abUlty  for  raising  new  capital  for 
Industry  and  commerce. 

Its  greatest  asset  Is  the  individual  Investor 
who  financee  new  enterprises  and  owns  not 
only  securities  directly  but  also  owns  the 
institutions  themselves,  whose  capital  pro- 
vides the  money  with  which  the  banks.  In- 
surance companies,  mutual  funds,  etc.  oper- 
ate In  the  controversy  between  the  financial 
community,  the  SEC  and  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee,  the  private  investor  has  indeed 
become  the  forgotten  man. 
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us    POSTAL  SERVICE  SEEKING 
TO   IMPROVE  SERVICE 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or  NEW   JEaSXY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTteaday,  July  19,  1972 
Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  conUnu- 
Ing  effort  to  improve  its  image  and  serv- 
ice to  its  patronB,  the  U.S.  Postal  Ser\'ice 
is  to  be  ccHnmended  for  a  program  it 
launched  recently  to  do  Just  that. 

As  explained  in  a  news  release  prepared 
by  my  friend  and  colleague  from  New 
Jersey's  Sixth  Congressional  District, 
Congressman  Edwik  B.  Porsythe: 

The  program  is  to  consist  of  lobby  paint- 
ing and  clean-up  drives,  replacement  of  old 
lobby  signs,  construction  of  "Service  Infor- 
mation Centers"  for  information  displays,  ex- 
pansion of  collection  hours,  better  informa- 
tion about  collection  standards,  and  a  spe- 
cial courtesy  training  program  for  vrtndow 
clerks. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  share  my  colleague'E 
interest  in  Improved  postal  6er\-ice  and  I 
know  that  postal  patrons  everj'where  will 
welc<Hne  this  new  initiative  on  the  part 
of  the  U.S.  Postal  Sen-ice.  I  incluae  the 
full  text  of  Congressman  Forsythe's 
release  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord  : 

Washikcton.— The  U.S.  Postal  Service  has 
launched  a  program  this  summer  across  the 
naUon  to  improve  poet  offlcee,  making  them 
more  attractive  for  employees  and  patrons. 

The  program  is  to  consist  of  lobby  paint - 
•ng  and  clean-up  drives,  replacement  of  old 
lobby  signs,  construction  of  "Sen-ice  Infor- 
mation Centers'  lor  information  displays,  ex- 
pansion of  collection  hours,  belter  inlorma- 
Hon  about  collection  standards,  and  a  tpectal 
courtesy  training  program  for  window  clerks. 

The  "Servmg  America"  program  indicates 
that  the  new  Postal  Berrlce  is  seeking  to  im- 
prove Its  service.  This,  Indeed.  Is  encouraging. 

According  to  Poetmaster  General  Elmer  T. 
Klassen,  a  new  high  speed  electronic  maU 
sortmg  system  is  now  operating  in  major  post 
offices,  and  is  expected  to  result  In  substan- 
tial savings  to  the  Postal  Service. 

Known  as  the  ZIP  MaU  Translator,  the 
computer  will  permit  ZIP  coded  letter  maU 
to  be  sorted  more  rapidly  and  efflclenUy.  In 
addition,  the  new  system  can  sort  mall  by 
nine  other  categories  ranging  from  air  maU 
to  special  delivery,  from  uncoded  to  foreign 

maU. 

Of  course,  an  important  key  to  this  sys- 
tem la  the  use  of  the  ZIP  code  by  customers. 
During  the  first  three  months  of  1972.  us- 
age of  the  code  reached  its  highest  level  to 
date,  88.6  percent,  up  nearly  2  percent  from 
the  same  period  In  1871.  r-  c   ,« 

ZIP  codes  were  implemented  In  the  U.S.  m 
1963.  foUowlng  pioneer  work  conducted  in 
Oermany  on  coded  maU  processing. 

The  Postal  Service  has  also  announced 
that  a  book  Ulustratlng  American  history 
through  postage  stamps  has  been  published 
and  may  be  purchas«l  at  major  post  offices 
or  ordered  from  the  PhUatellc  Sales  Unit,  U.S. 
Postal  Service.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

"Stamps  and  Stories,  The  Exciting  Saga  of 
VB  History  Told  In  Stamps",  Ulustrat^s 
every  American  stamp  imatxX  from  1847 
through  mld-l97a.  Pubbahad  in  color,  the 
book    contains    114    capsule    stories    about 
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great    moments    In   Amerlc&n   hUtory    llluB- 
trat«d  by  2,000  stamps. 

ijtamps  and  Stories"  is  available  In  paper- 
back at  $2  or  hardbound  at  t5  95.  Inhere  Is  a 
50  cent  postage  and  handling  charge  on  mall 
oixlers. 


STOLEN  GUNS;    CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
T.\SK  FORCE  REPORTS-PART  H 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or    ILXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  19,  1972 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  want  to 
nxake  some  quick  cash?  Steal  a  gun.  or 
inaybA  even  a  few.  Guns  are  easy  to  steal 
and  the  resale  market  is  highly  profit- 
able. 

This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  10 
articles  written  for  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
The  task  force  was  created  to  study  the 
role  of  the  handgun  in  the  epidemic  of 
violence  throughout  America. 

Today's  report  examines  the  ease  with 
which  stolen  guns  are  obtained.  Fifty- 
nine  gruis  were  stolen  from  a  train  as  it 
went  around  a  curve,  notorious  as  an 
easy  target  for  thieverj'.  The  fate  of  some 
of  these  weapons,  and  the  fate  of  their 
victims  is  traced  in  this  article.  The  ab- 
sence of  laws  to  cope  with  the  problem 
of  gun  thefts  contributes  to  the  prob- 
lem. There  are  no  laws  requiring  security 
for  the  shipment  and  storage  of  weap- 
ons, in  contrast  to  the  effective  statutes 
governing  shipment  of  explosives.  Pri- 
vate homes  are  another  major  source 
for  stealing  guns.  Sixty  million  house- 
holds owTi  at  least  one  gun.  Owners  may 
be  law-abiding  citizens,  but  they  fre- 
quently become  the  middlemen,  the  key 
link  in  the  chain  between  the  legitimate 
gun  dealer  and  the  criminal. 

Part  II  m  the  Chicago  Tribune  series 
follows: 
Task  Fo»c*  Rtpobt — Bloody  Trail  Lkft  bt 

STOLXN    QtJNS 

(Tbis  article,  the  s«cond  In  a  aeries  on  the 

<un   control    Issue,    was   compiled    by   The 

Trtbune's  Task  Force  team:   George  Bliss. 

director,  and  reporters  PhlUp  Caputo,  WU- 

Uam  Cume.  Robert  Enstad.  and  Pamela 

2>kinan). 

The  Erie  Lackawanna  freight  train  rum- 
bled out  of  the  Westfleld.  Mass..  railroad 
yvsH  carrying  a  cargo  that  would  spread  a 
traU  of  bloodshed  on  the  streets  of  Chicago. 

It  was  mldmomlng.  Sept.  29,  1969,  when 
the  train  approached  a  curra  at  6lBt  and 
Wallace  Streets,  just  minutes  from  its  long 
Journey's  end. 

At  the  time,  Chicago  Policeman  Kenneth 
Kaner.  33,  was  working  a  second  job  to  earn 
extra  money  for  bis  wife  and  two  children. 
The  former  aaiat«ur  boxer  oould  recaU  some 
close  shaves  during  his  six  years  on  tbe 
fore*.  He  flirted  with  disaster  each  time  he 
climbed  Into  his  squad  car  alone  to  patrol 
high  crime  area«  dtirlng  the  11  pjn.  to  7 
ajn.  shift. 

Aa  the  train  slowed  for  the  curve,  20-year- 
old  Rudolph  Scott  was  sitting  In  a  claaaroom 
of  the  Central  TMCA  preparing  for  a  social 
worker's  career.  He  had  struggled  thru  the 
city's  public  acboola,  spuming  the  lure  of 
gangs  In  his  tough  Bnglewood  neighbor- 
hood, to  realise  bla  ambition. 

CAMuxa  1,000  sBOTomfs 

The  fates  of  these  two  men  rested  with  the 
deatlny  of  that  train.  Sandwiched  between 
car*  loaded  with  consumer  wares  were  1,000 
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new  Savage  Arms  Co  shotguns  bound  for 
the  shelves  of  Paber  Brothers,  a  Chicago 
sporting  goods  store. 

Neither  Scott.  Kaner,  nor  the  engineer 
tnew  that  a  pack  of  raUrotul  car  thieves  were 
'halting  at  the  bend  of  the  tracks.  The  curve 
was  notorious  as  an  easy  target  for  thievery. 

The  front  of  the  train  reached  t33d  Street 
before  the  engineer  peered  In  his  rear  view 
mirror  and  saw  the  band  of  youths  scramble 
aboard  the  flatbed  car  which  bore  the  shot- 
guns. Somehow  they  knew  exactly  which 
car  to  hit. 

They  quickly  broke  the  flimsy  seal  on  the 
"piggyback"  trailer  and  with  split  second 
precision  shoved  off  three  cases  of  guns  be- 
fore the  engineer  coiUd  call  for  help.  By  the 
time  police  arrived,  they  had  carried  off 
their  prize. 

LOffT    irt   STREAM 

The  59  guns  were  lost  In  the  steady  stream 
of  illegal  weapons  that  floods  the  city.  The 
story  of  their  odysaey  thru  Chicago  back  al- 
leys paints  a  grim  picture  of  the  country's 
gun  crisis. 

At  the  heart  of  the  crisis  are  the  t«ns  of 
thousands  of  flrearms  burglaries  committed 
each  year.  At  least  half  a  million  contraband 
weapons  reported  stolen  were  in  circulation 
In  April.  1972,  nearly  double  the  figure  re- 
ported two  years  ago.  But  the  statistics  are 
gathered  from  only  half  the  nation's  police 
departments.  Law  enforcement  officials  fear 
•vhe  figure  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  number 
of  stolen  weapons  that  go  unreported. 

They  complain  that  one  of  the  great  fail- 
ures of  federal  run  control  legislation  Is  the 
total  absence  of  laws  requiring  security  for 
the  shipment  and  storage  of  weapons.  Un- 
like regulations  relating  to  explosives,  there 
are  no  laws  that  require  even  a  padlock  on 
the  door  of  a  store  or  trailer  filled  with  guns. 

That  IS  why  those  59  shotguns  were  so 
easily  obtained.  What  took  seconds  to  steal 
would  take  years  to  find,  and  they  would  be 
found  the  hard  way — one  by  one  as  they 
were  used  In  two  murders,  two  armed  rob- 
beries, three  aggravated  assaults,  and  11 
cases  of  unlawful  use  of  a  weapon. 

SAW   OFT  SHOTGITNS 

While  Faber  Brothers  was  making  out  Its 
$3,000  Insurance  claim  for  the  stolen  stock, 
the  thieves  were  sawing  off  the  shotguns  to 
make  them  more  concealable  and  hence 
more  useful  for  urban  warfare.  Afterward, 
•-hey  distributed  them  Into  the  network  of 
illegal  channels  thru  which  criminals  obtain 
their  firearms. 

Five  months  later,  Rudolph  Scott  was  walk- 
ing along  Stewart  .Avenue  joking  with  a 
friend  as  they  headed  toward  a  party.  He 
was  going  to  celebrate  his  acceptance  at 
Chicago  State  College.  For  the  first  time  his 
life's  goal  appeared  within  reach. 

He  probably  recognized  the  youth  In  the 
battered  white  car  that  slipped  alongside  of 
him  near  midnight  on  the  darkened  street. 
They  had  played  together  as  children  In  the 
crumbling  alleys  of  the  West  Side. 

But  he  had  little  chance  to  even  nod  at 
his  boyhood  friend.  Without  a  word  the 
youth  leaned  out  the  car.  took  aim.  and 
fired  one  of  the  stolen  shotguns.  Scott  lay 
face  down  in  a  pool  of  blood,  fatally  shot  in 
the  head. 

didn't  feab  death 

"My  child  wasn't  afraid  to  die.  He  would 
always  say  you  re  not  going  to  die  until  your 
time."  recalled  his  mother,  Mrs.  Audren 
Brooks.  "They  burled  my  child  on  Feb.  25 
and  I  moved  out  of  my  house  In  two  days. 
I  was  Just  ao  grieved.  I  lost  my  will  to  live. 
I  only  pray  that  one  day  In  the  resurrection, 
I  might  meet  my  child  again." 

Scott's  killer  was  testing  the  gun  before 
launching  an  evening  robbery  spree.  Minutes 
later  he  would  net  $1.20  from  a  weary  steel- 
worker  returning  from  the  plant.  A  half  hour 
later  he  was  shot  himself  fleeing  from  the 
poUoe. 
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Fourteen  months  later.  Patrolman  g— 
aeth  Kaner  was  sitting  alone  in  hla  sqi^ 
car  at  the  corner  of  71st  Street  and  Un^ 
Avenue,  writing  a  report  on  his  frniUiH 
;,earch  for  a  missing  boy.  It  was  l'2o  t7^ 
on  June  19.  1971,  and  he  had  Just  aaksdtM 
men  a  half  a  block  away  if  thev  knew  of  ^ 
child.  As  he  pulled  away,  one  of  the  bmb 
Bruce  Sharp.  24,  suggested  to  hU  friend  LiS 
•knock   off   that  pig."  ' 

STROLLS    TO    CAR 

Sharp  slipped  the  stolen  shotgun  tna 
beneath  his  Jacket  and  strolled  up  to  Eaaat^ 
car.  He  placed  the  barrel  against  the  window 
and  said,  "HI  officer." 

As  Kaner  turned  his  head,  Sharp's  ihoU 
gun  roared,  killing  Kaner  Instantly.  Sharps 
friend  hit  Kaner  In  the  wrist  from  the  pts- 
se.iger  side  of  the  car  with  a  stolen  plstoL 
the  fruits  of  a  home  burglary  18  montla 
before. 

Police  captured  the  pair  three  blocks  awty 
after  they  sped  thru  a  red  light.  The  stolen 
shotgun,  pistol,  and  Kaner's  service  revolver 
were  In  their  car. 

That  ended  the  voyage  of  those  two  shot- 
guns.  Only  17  others  have  turned  up  la  ths 
iMt  two  years. 

One  found  Its  way  to  the  stockpile  of  > 
teen-age  gang  leader  who  lent  guns  to  hli 
friends.  In  April,  1970,  he  lent  the  stolan 
shotgun  to  a  youth  caught  entering  an  ele- 
vator of  the  Robert  Taylor  Homes  with  the 
weapon  hidden  up  his  coatsleeve. 

ENDS   DOMESTIC    SPAT 

Another  became  the  final  arbiter  In  a  do- 
mestic quarrel  between  Roger  and  Evelyn 
Alexander.  After  her  husband  struck  her 
.several  times,  Mrs.  Alexander  ran  to  tht 
kitchen,  grabbed  the  stolen  shotgun  from  a 
shelf  and  shot  him  as  he  burst  thru  th« 
door. 

Still  another  was  brandished  by  a  youth 
robbing  a  South  Side  dry  cleaner  on  May  8, 
1970.  The  robber  was  shot  by  the  ston 
owner  before  he  completed  his  getaway  with 
the   $58.11    taken   from  the   cash  register. 

Forty  of  those  shotguns  are  still  mtsslBg. 

Ouns  like  these  are  a  precious  find  amA 
criminals  will  go  to  any  lengths  to  get  thsm. 
Oang  leaders  told  reporters  how  they  pay 
youngsters  a  pittance  to  rifle  homes,  some- 
times their  own,  and  bring  back  a  gun  they 
are  barely  big  enough  to  carry. 

"All  the  kids,  they  got  guns."  said  ooe 
member  of  the  Black  Angels  street  gang.  "W« 
get  the  little  kids  and  they  break  into 
houses  and  we  pay  them  $2  to  $3  for  the  gun 
they  brtng  back." 

He  replenished  the  gang's  arsenal  whan  a 
woman,  moving  from  her  West  Side  home, 
carelessly  left  behind  150  rounds  of  .22  cali- 
ber ammunition  In  a  trunk  In  her  attic. 

A  Pagln-Uke  leader  of  the  Black  P  Stone 
Nation  related  how  he  entices  children  to 
steal  for  him  and  add  to  his  personal 
arsenal: 

"You  meet  them  In  the  street  and  you 
talk  to  them  about  whether  they're  going 
to  support  the  neighborhood  .  .  .  how 
they're  going  to  reinforce  it.  You  tell  a 
kid.  'You'll  be  a  big  man  If  you  do  this.' 
You  use  the  little  kids  to  do  all  the  wrong 
because  they'll  get  off  If  they  get  caught. 
And  you  tell  them  If  they  get  caught,  'When 
you  come  out  you'll  be  my  man.  You'll  kill 
and  do  big  things  and  be  a  big  man.'  A  kid 
doesn't  have  a  mind  for  himself  after  ttaX. 
He's  brainwashed.  He  Just  does  It. 

"They  rob  gas  stations,  and  store  owaew. 
and  security  guards.  They  rob  railroad  p«»- 
senger  cars  and  hit  freight  trains.  You  can 
tell  what  car  has  meat,  flour,  or  guns.  The 
Matn  [Main  21,  leadership  of  the  gang]  tells 
us  what  to  hit.  They  know  from  someone 
In  the  r&Uroad  and  you  can  tell  by  the  mark- 
:ja.ga  .  .  .  And  then  you  tell  them  to  bur- 
glarize homes,  and  you  let  them  btirglarlM 
yotir  own  hotise.  You  tip  them  off  where  to 
find  the  gun." 

The  National  Commission  on  Causes  and 
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-..-ooon  ot  Vtolenoe  e«tlniated  ^j^*  gf 
W"*"""'"..  «o  nUlllon  households  poeseesea 

^  '^T^l  ^^rt«lr  owners  may  be  law- 
•»  '•"'  °,t.«^burtbey  frequently  become 
aWdlng  citizens,  but  i^y  ^  ^^^^ 

?::?mf  a^  S^  th^e'they  are  protecting 

i^^i.^aWt  "  explained  one  veteran  Chl- 
P<**  n  fucker  "He  Just  breaks  into  a 
^  ^d  STgun  niu,  every  house  In 
•^""^t^.  Jt^t  lelst  one  gun.  maybe  three 
TS.-rC  he  takes  the"^  and  he  sells 

"^'e  qStl'es  of  guns  are  o^U^trora 
, „!^t!te^pments  and  burglaries  of  gun 
•"^^hat^  frequenuy  left  unprotected 

''^Truf^erVn  route  to  Alabama  with  a 
^'  o7  1200  c^ap  handguns  left  his 
S  iked  for  torn  day.  in  a  New  York 
SS  put^c  lot.  When  he  returned,  two  cases. 

-^^rgSTsS  fCm  a  Manhattan 

SK^asTty^-a-l^peTS 
flVS^^"-  He  loaned  them  to  addicts 
?o  coS^i?  ^°*>*>«^'««  so  they  could  buy 
"C^^Ll  security  guards  have  Joined  with 
tXes  who  prowl  the  yards  in  search  of 
X^ns.  "They're  not  going  to  "top  you  If 
T^frt  with   you,"   explained   one   Chicago 

^^SL'sSman  stole  t^^ree  M-^  macMne 

JnTfrom  armored  P««°°^*l  °«^«"  ^.'* 
t^flatbed  car  bearing  the  load  was  "t  aside 
for  repair  at  the  South  Chicago  switching 
lard  His  accompUce  soUdted  several  gang 
Sbers  to  buy  the  guns,  but  later  sold 
them  for  $500  to  an  undercover  policeman. 

Uws  dwslgixed  to  cope  with  tHe  problem  of 
eun  thefts  are  a  rarity. 

By  stubbornly  refusing  permits  to  persons 
who  cannot  show  a  compelling  need  for  a 
eun  New  York  City  cuts  down  on  the  number 
of  hMiest  citizens  who  become  sources  for 
Snt^band  weapons.  Thus,  only  o^  °vit  of 
every  870  New  Yorkers  has  a  Pf '"^*  *f  J^^^ 
a  eun  compared  with  one  out  of  every  11 
^nts  of  Illinois.  Of  the  ». 000  persons 
toldlng  gun  permits  In  New  York  City  aU 
but  600  are  required  to  carry  a  gun  for  their 

*'mxi^*°enlent  legislation  prohibits  per- 
mits only  to  persons  who  have  a  felony  con- 
viction records  or  history  of  mental  mness. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  Is  one  of  the  few  American 
cities  that  has  taken  action  to  oope  with  com- 
merclal  thefts  o:  weapons.  In  1964,  Uie  city 
enacted  a  burglary  prevention  ordlnanoe. 
Security  devices  Installed  by  stores  to  comply 
with  the  law  have  cuit  thefts  by  13  per  cent 
and  thwarted  1303  of  the  1.932  burglaries 
attempted  over  the  last  five  years,  police  said. 

SHOOTS  IN    FACE 

The  police  pay  particular  attention  to 
stores  carrying:  guns,  and  it  has  paid  oil. 
Slegel's  gun  shop,  the  city's  largest,  had  four 
burglaries  In  1964.  but  only  three  In  the  seven 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  law  was 
enacted. 

But  such  lavir„  are  so  few  and  so  frag- 
mented that  they  cannot  begin  to  oope  with 
what  experts  say  Is  the  major  source  of  weap- 
ons used  in  crime — burglary. 

That  Is  why  amateurs  like  14-year-old 
Richard  Berafln  are  able  to  get  guns.  Serafln's 
rise  thru  the  ranks  of  the  Northwest  Side 
Campbell -Hlrsch  boys  was  cut  short  when 
his  family  moved  from  the  city  to  suburban 
Round  Lake. 

STEAL    TO    SELL 

In  Round  Lake  Serafln  befriended  a  youth 
whose  drug  addicted  brother  worked  as  a 
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stockboy  In  the  suburb's  Ace  Hardwwe  sttice. 
The  brother  confided  to  him  that  the  store 
owner  stocked  guns,  had  no  burglar  alarms, 
and  sometimes  dldnt  even  lock  the  door 
at  night.  It  was  an  open  invitation  to  the  en- 
terprising youth. 

In  the  predawn  quiet  of  a  January  morning 
Serafln  and  his  friend  smashed  the  store's 
plate  glass  window  and  filled  a  sleeping  bag 
fuU  of  26  assorted  guns. 

Twenty-one  of  the  weapons  were  reooTered 
in  a  series  of  arrests  in  Chicago  foUowlng  the 
theft.  Five  are  stUl  missing.  PoUoe  suspect 
the  pair  was  also  Involved  In  the  November 
theft  of  40  guns  from  the  same  store.  None 
of  them  have  been  recovered. 

It  Is  cases  like  these  that  best  explain  the 
growing  frustrations  of  policemen  thruout 
the  country  as  they  struggle  to  dry  up  the 
flood  of  stolen  weapons.  A  Chicago  detective 
expre»ed  it  this  way  as  he  inventoried  a  gun 
found  in  the  sock  of  a  youth: 

"For  every  gun  we  take  off  the  street,  20 
more  replace  it.  And  it  goes  on  and  on  with 
no  end  in  sight." 
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SPIRIT   OP    '76— DEFIANT   SPIRIT 
FLAMED  IN  RHODE  ISLAND 


ORDER  OF  AHEPA  CELEBRATES  ITS 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1972 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  July  26  the  Order  of  Ahepa  will 
celebrate  Its  50th  anniversary.  For  hall 
a  century  this  fraternal  organization, 
dedicated  to  the  betterment  of  social, 
moral,  and  family  life,  has  proven  Itself 
as  a  model  organization  in  the  perform- 
ance of  its  goals.  While  the  American 
Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  Associ- 
ation's contributions  to  international  and 
national  worthy  causes  are  too  numerous 
to  mention  here,  its  unexceUed  reputa- 
tion for  good  fellowship  and  family  par- 
ticli>ation  is  well  documented,  as  well  as 
its  promotion  of  civic  responsibility  and 
patriotism. 

The  AHEPA  family  Is  composed  of  four 
separate  organizations  familiar  to  much 
of  the  pubUc.  They  are:  The  Order  of 
Ahepa,  the  Daughters  of  Penelope- 
senior  women's  auxiliary,  the  Sons  of 
Pericles — Junior  young  men's  auxiliary, 
and  Maids  of  Athena— Junior  young 
women's  auxiliary.  Each  of  these  orga- 
nizations has  con-rlbuted  a  great  deal  to 
their  communities  by  way  of  charitable 
and  civic  undertakings. 

Many  members  of  AHEPA  are  weU- 
known  Government,  professional,  and 
business  leaders  in  America.  Others  are 
not  so  well  known  to  the  public  but  are 
no  less  valuable  contributors  and  active 
participants  in  the  AHEPA  organization. 

In  the  Ninth  Congressional  District  of 
Wisconsin  there  are  many  of  Greek  de- 
scent who  are  distinguished  members  of 
their  communities.  Mayor  Paul  Vrakas 
and  Dr.  Louis  J.  Delllos  of  Waukesha, 
Peter  J.  Kondos  of  Shorewood.  and  Wis- 
consin AHEPA  local  chapter  Treasurer 
Steve  L.  Qlnerls  of  Whlteflsh  Bay  are  Just 
a  few  prominent  men  In  southeast 
Wisconsin. 

The  AHEPA  organization  has  compiled 
an  exemplary  record  of  civic  accomplish- 
ment during  its  50  years  and  Is  deserving 
of  public  recognition  and  applause. 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF    KHOUe    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVTS 
Wednesday,  July  19.  1972 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  our 
NaUon  preparing  to  celebrate  its  bicen- 
tennial, it  is  appropriate  that  we  be 
mindful  of  our  beginning  and  the  his- 
tory and  contribution  of  each  of  the 
States  which  make  up  the  Union. 

In  commemoration  of  this  event,  the 
San  Diego  Union  is  running  a  series  of 
articles  on  each  of  the  States.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  recently  my  own  State  of 
Rhode  Island  was  featured.  The  author 
of  the  series.  Mr.  Robert  Betts.  captures 
the  colorful  historj-  of  this  13th  of  the 
original  States  and  the  contribution  it 
has  made  and  continues  to  make  to  our 
Nation. 

I  commend  the  article  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress. 
The  article  follows: 
Spiwt  or  '76 — DxriANT  Spirit  Flamxd  in 
Rhook  Island 
(By  Robert  Betts ) 
Independence     was     never     more     highly 
valued  than  by  the  Oolonlsto  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations. 

In  1636,  Roger  WlUlams  fled  from  Puritan 
Massachusetts  to  found  in  Providence  the 
first  major  community  In  the  world  to  advo- 
cate religious  freedom  and  poUtlcal  Indi- 
vidualism. 

WUllams  was  the  first  to  lay  down  the 
principle,  later  to  form  part  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, that  government  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  conuol  of  rellglotis 
belief.  He  caUed  It  "soul  liberty."  Men  of  all 
religions,  or  of  none,  were  safe  from  molesta- 
tion so  long  as  they  behaved  themselves. 

Puritans  In  the  neighboring  Colonies,  who 
had  never  Intended  to  permit  such  freedoms 
In  the  new  world,  frowned  upon  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  "Rogues'  Island,"  as  some  caUed  it. 
The  tiny  Oolony  never  was  admitted  Into  the 
New  England  Confederation. 

The  defiant  spirit  which  btirned  there, 
however,  was  a  valuable  asset  when  the  time 
came  to  fight  for  independence  from  Eng- 
land. 

One  of  the  earUest  Instances  of  reslstajice 
to  British  authority  occurred  on  the  night 
of  June  4.  1765  (the  year  of  the  Stan^  Act). 
A  mob  of  some  600  sailors  and  boys  seized  a 
boat  attached  to  the  Maidstone,  which  had 
been  impressing  saUors  in  Nev^port  Harbor, 
and  dragged  It  through  Queen  Street  to  the 
Common,  where  la  was  burned. 

The  same  year  Rhxxie  Island  adopted 
resolutions  denying  the  right  of  any  power 
but  the  General  Assembly  to  levy  taxes  upon 
the  Colony. 

The  British  revenue  sloop  Liberty  was  de- 
stroyed by  patrloU  at  Newport  In  July.  1769, 
in  protest  against  enforcement  of  revenue 
laws.  It  Is  claimed  to  have  been  the  first 
overt  act  of  violence  offered  to  the  Brltlah 
authorities  In  America,  In  June.  1772. 
another  British  ship,  the  schooner  Qaspee, 
was  burned  In  Narragansett  Bay. 

The  first  naval  engagement  of  the  Revo- 
lution was  between  a  Colonial  sloop  com- 
manded by  Oapt.  Abraham  Whipple  and  a 
tender  of  the  BrltUh  frigate  Rose.  In  which 
the  tender  was  captured  off  Conanlcut 
Island.  R.I. 

On  May  5.  1776,  the  Rhode  Island  Inde- 
pendence Act  was  passed,  which  declared  the 
Colony  free  from  English  dominion  two 
months  before  the  Continental  Declaration 
of  Independence.  By  this  action  the  Rhode 
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Island    General    Assembly    establUhed    the 
flrst  free  republic  in  the  new  world. 

The  Union's  smalleat  state  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  built  and  manned  the  earliest 
vessels  with  which  to  flgbt  against  England. 
In  Rhode  Island  were  equipped  more  than 
her  proportionate  share  of  vessels  during  the 
war 

Rhode  Island  fumUbed  more  naval  officers 
than  any  other  stat«,  and  from  Providence 
came  the  first  commander  of  the  American 
Navy.  Ksek  Hopkins.  Another  Rhode  Islander 
was  Qen.  Nathana«l  Oreene.  Washington's 
"right-hand  man."  It  Is  said  that  during  the 
Revolution  every  male  citizen  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  60  fought  for  independence. 

Parts  of  Rhode  Island  were  occupied  by 
British  forces  from  1776  to  1779.  American 
strategy  at  the  Battle  of  Rhode  Island  ( Au- 
gust. 1778),  w£is  hailed  as  preventing  an  In- 
vasion of  New  England  and  probably  turn- 
ing the  fortunes  of  war  In  favor  of  the  Col- 
onies. 

The  British  began  to  find  their  position 
In  Newport  untenable  toward  the  end  of 
1779.  They  began  making  plans  for  a  with- 
drawal of  troops  and  stores,  and  left  before 
the  arrival  of  6,000  French  troops  on  July  10. 
1780. 

With  the  Revolution  won,  Rhode  Island 
continued  to  hold  stubbornly  to  Its  own 
Ideas  of  independence.  It  refused  to  agree 
to  a  national  Import  duty,  did  not  send  dele- 
gates to  the  Constitutional  Convention  at 
Philadelphia  and  held  out  against  ratifying 
the  Constitution  until  May  29.  1790.  Thus 
It  was  the  last  of  the  original  13  Colonies 
to  enter  the  Union. 

The  post-Revolutionary  period  saw  the 
start  of  Rhode  Island's  Industrial  growth. 
The  first  successful  cotton-textile  mill  was 
built  at  Pawtucket  In  1790,  laying  the 
foundation  of  an  industry  that  eventually 
employed  more  workers  than  all  other  Rhode 
Island  industries  put  together. 

Today  this  highly  Industrialized  state  Is 
still  noted  for  Its  textile  production,  to- 
gether with  dyeing  and  finishing  of  textiles 
and  manufacture  of  textile  and  other  m»- 
chlnen-,  rubber,  plastics  and  electronic 
equipment.  It  also  pioneered  in  the  manu- 
facture of  silverware  and  Jewelry,  and  Pro- 
vidence Is  one  of  the  world's  biggest  Jewelry 
centers.  US.  Navy  Installations  in  the  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay  area  also  are  Important  to  the 
economy. 

Farming  takes  second  place  to  manufac- 
turing. More  than  half  the  state  Is  covered 
by  forest.  Dairy  and  poultry  products  (no- 
tably Rhode  Island  Reds),  potatoes  and  ap- 
ples contribute  mminly  to  agricultural  In- 
come. Commercial  fishing  also  Is  Important, 
the  shellfish  catch  being  partlcvUarly  valu- 
able. 

For  many  years  Rhode  Island  was  the  most 
densely  populated  of  all  the  states.  Latest 
census  puts  Its  population  at  948,723,  averag- 
ing 905.4  persons  per  square  mile — second 
to  New  Jersey's  963.1, 

Rhode  Island  la  not  Itself  an  Island,  but 
Narragansett  Bay  contains  many  Islands.  The 
coast  Is  lined  with  resorts  noted  for  their 
fine  swimming  and  boatlng-facllltles. 

Among  the  many  ancient  buildings  and 
historic  sites  reflectlQg  Rhode  Island's  Col- 
onial heritage  are  the  Touro  Synagogue  at 
Newport,  oldest  synagogue  In  the  country, 
and  the  Old  State  House  at  Provldencie, 
where  a  tablet  proclaims : 

"May  4,  1776  (was  passed)  the  Act  con- 
stituting Rhode  Island  the  first  free  and 
Independent  republic  In  America  and  assert- 
ing her  absolute  Independence  of  England 
two  months  before  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence In  Philadelphia." 
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TELEPHONE  PRIVACY— XXV 


«^^^?/  19,  I97i 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OT   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  19.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reintro- 
duced the  telephone  privacy  bill  on  May 
10,  1972,  with  a  total  of  48  cosponsors. 

This  bill  would  give  individuals  the 
right  to  indicate  to  the  telephone  com- 
pany if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  commer- 
cially solicited  over  the  telephone.  Com- 
mercial firms  wanting  to  solicit  business 
over  the  phone  would  then  be  required 
to  obtain  from  the  phone  company  a  list 
of  customers  who  opted  for  the  commer- 
cial prohibition.  The  FCC  would  also  be 
given  the  option  of  requiring  the  phone 
company,  instead  of  supplj'ing  a  list,  to 
put  an  asterisk  by  the  name  of  those  in- 
dividuals in  the  phone  book  who  have 
chosen  to  invoke  the  commercial  solicita- 
tion ban. 

Those  not  covered  by  the  legislation 
would  be  charities  and  other  nonprofit 
groups,  political  candidates  or  organiza- 
tions, and  opinion  polltakers.  Also  not 
covered  would  be  debt  collection  agencies 
or  any  other  individual  or  companies 
with  whom  the  individual  has  an  exist- 
ing contract  or  debt. 

I  have  received  an  enormous  amount 
of  correspondence  on  this  legislation 
from  all  over  the  country.  Today,  I  am 
placing  a  23d  ."iampling  of  these  letters 
into  the  Record,  since  they  describe  far 
more  vividly  than  I  possibly  could,  the 
need  for  this  legislation. 

These  letters  follow — the  names  have 
been  omitted: 

NORTKBROOK,     ILL., 

July  15,  1972. 

DEAS  REPaESENTATTVKS  ASPIN  AND  ST&GGERS  1 

I  iun  writing  in  favor  of  fjasslng  blU  HR 
14884.  Is  this  bUl  only  for  land  aollcltors  or  all 
solicitors?  I  am  hopeful  that  It  Is  for  all 
solicitors. 

-■Uso,  If  the  bill  passes,  wotild  you  kindly 
notify  me  so  that  I  can  have  my  name  placed 
on  the  list  with  Illinois  Bell  for  no  soliciting. 

Thanking  you,  I  remain. 
Sincerely, 


Dss  Plainxs,  III., 

July  14.   1972. 
Deah  Reprxsentattvi:  Aspin  :  Hooray  I  I  cer- 
tainly hope  bill  No.  14884  psfses. 

It  Is  time  someone  did  something  about 
those  horrible  nuisance  calls. 


McLkan.  Va., 

July  6.  1972. 
Dear  Conokessman  Aspin:  This  is  a  carbon 
of  a  letter  I  have  mailed,  as  suggested  in 
your  form  letter. 

Don't   apologize   for   that   form   letter.   It 
was  a  nice  form  letter,  and  I  congratulate 
whoever  wrote  It, 
Best  wishes, 


McLean,  Va., 

July  6,  1972. 
Congressman  Harlet  O.  Staggebs. 
Chairman,     House     Commerce     Comm,ittee, 
Waahington.  DC. 
DrA«   Conokessman   Staggers:    This  letter 
will  take  ten  minutes  to  write  and  cost  me 
one  8c  stamp   I  flgxire  It's  a  good  Investment. 
Averikged  out  over  a  month,  this  Is  about 
the  amount  of  time  I  waste  and  telephone 


costs  I  pay  to  answer  one  unsollcltsd  mm 
congratulating  me  on  bating  won  a  m!^ 
dance  lesson,  or  Inviting  me  to  visit  a  ^ 
recreational  community  at  Beautlfm  IjZ 
Bllgewater.  For  years  now,  such  nulaSI 
calls  have  cooled  my  masbed  potatoaTSi 
cast  an  tmsavory  paU  over  my  dinner  ha» 
I  am  guilty  of  being  in  the  upper-mlddtolai 
oome  class,  and  somehow  I  seem  to  hall 
landed  on  the  soUclUtlon  list  of  every  flv^ 
night  promoter  on  the  East  CJoast.  I  am  ^ 
seml-crtppled  with  severe  osteoarthritte^ 
both  hips.  It  hurts  me  to  move  around 

I  am  glad  to  get  up  and  answer  the  phan. 
If  the  call  Is  from  a  friend,  I  am  glad  to  dm 
for  telephone  service  as  a  means  of  iwepiu 
In  touch  with  family  and  friends,  i  haw 
twice  had  to  use  the  phone  to  summon  am- 
bulances. All  this  I  am  glad  to  pay  for 

But  the  mere  fact  that  I  am  a  telephcm* 
subscriber  should  not  expose  me  to  a  nlgbuy 
barrage  of  nuisance  calls  from  total  straagwi 
electronically  invading  my  premises  and  try- 
Ing  to  make  a  fast  buck. 

I  therefore  urge  you  to  hold  hearlnai 
promptly  on  Congressman  Les  Aspln's  Ttto- 
phone  Privacy  Bill,  and  to  give  this  bui  your 
personal  support.  I  further  urge  that  tht 
same  principle  be  applied  to  the  Invasion  of 
my  maUbox  by  unsolicited  Junk  mall— which 
us  8«-an-ounce  letter  writers  are  subsldlztng 
against  our  will. 
Sincerely, 


Chicago.  III. 
Hon.  Les  Aspin  , 

House  Office  Buiiding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  Add  two  votes  In  favor  of  your  btll— 
H.B.  14884 — to  forbid  telephone  solicitation. 
I  will  boycott  any  8.03.  who  so  solicits  busi- 
ness via  telephone. 

Emphatically  youis. 


Itasca,  III., 
July  14, 1972. 

Dear  Mr.  Aspin,  I  wotUd  like  to  write  to  let 
you  know  I'm  on  your  side  for  bill  H-14884. 

To  say  that  these  solicitors  are  obnoxious 
is  putting  It  mildly.  A  few  days  ago  I  receivwl 
3  phone  calls  &  one  door-to-door  salesman. 

I  used  to  be  polite  to  the  phone  salesman 
&  women,  flgvirlng  "Well,  they're  only  doing 
a  Job."  But  when  I've  run  up  from  the  bsa^ 
ment,  or  the  phone  has  wakened  the  baby, 
I'm  In  no  mood  to  be  polite  any  longer. 

However  the  door-to-door  salesmen  an 
another  matter.  They  seem  to  be  virtually  Im- 
possible to  get  rid  of.  Very  often  I  could  kick 
myself  for  finally  giving  them  a  dollar  for 
something  Just  to  get  them  on  their  way. 

ITe  often  felt  It  rather  unfair  of  Ma  BeU 
to  charge  people  like  myself  for  not  publish- 
ing our  phone  numbers — our  only  retaliation 
against  these  peddlers. 

Here  they  are,  charging  us  not  to  give  us  a 
service. 

Well,  I  could  go  on  and  on.  As  you  can  see, 
this  Is  a  subject  that  really  gets  me  going  I 

I  hope  that  your  bill  is  adopted.  Ke^  up 
the  good  workl 
Sincerely, 


AHEPA  CELEBRATES  GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or  KtNKXSOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1972 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  one  of  America'! 


jvly  19,  1972 

Mr.a  fraternal  organizaUons  is  cele- 
j^'ite    S^ien    anniversary     this 

•^"fSlh  tn  pxtend  my  sincere  congratu- 
,  J<Sfto  the  memS^s  of  the  American 
SSc  Educational  Progressive  Asso- 
gellenic  fCtpp»_for  their  unwavermg 

"»*^"r^^e  Ideals  which  have  made 
dedlcauon  to  Uie  icieaJs  wm^       ^  .^^^.^ 

'^fS^mSiSr^hipTieep  appreciation 
^,?^Si5leges  of  citizenship  and  re- 
^l.?fo?  the  inalienable  rights  of  man- 
ffi'ire  g^  of  which  every  American 

■^^SrTnerosity  and  wUlingness  to 
^i^nte  to  worthy  causes  is  weU 
CTS^  iitan"  es  So  numerous  to  list 
SHave  come  to  the  aid  of  flo«Jd  and 
Squake  victims.  They  have  built  fine 
SplSTand  have  supported  many  cul- 
S^ents.  AHEPA  is  noted  for  its 
cbampionship  of  education. 

indeed,  the  members  of  AHEPA  may 
taiTjustifiable  pride  in  their  accom- 

''"aSouSi  rooted  in  a  common  heritage 
abroad,  it  is  truly  an  all-American  m- 
stSon  dedicated  to  the  finest  m  Amer- 
ican traditions. 


IMPARTIAL  IMPACT  STUDY  ON 
CROSS  STATE  BARGE  CANAL 

HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OP    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1972 
Mr   CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Infor- 
mation continues  to  arrive  In  my  office 
from  people  who  are  concerned  about  the 
status  of  the  Cross  State  Barge  Canal. 
The  canal  authority  chairman,  Mr.  L. 
C,  Ringhaver,  and  others  are  most  in- 
terested in  having  an  independent  im- 
pact statement  on  the  Canal.  I  find  this 
sound  reasoning  and  I  would  like  to  quote 
Mr.  Rlnghaver's  thinking  on  the  matter: 
Impartial  Impact  Btttdt  on  Cross  State 
Babge  Canal 


(By  L.C.  Ringhaver) 
We  are  delighted  to  learn  that  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Congress 
has  reported  out  a  bill  carrying  $160,000 
with  which  the  Corps  can  Initiate  an  im- 
pact statement  on  the  Canal  project  and 
its  various  alternatives.  This  is  a  goal  we 
have  been  seeking  ever  since  the  President 
Issued  his  press  release/stop  order  without 
having  the  benefit  erf  any  impact  sUtement 
within  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  The  Corps  had 
started  work  compiling  such  a  statement, 
but  suspended  the  effort  once  the  President 
acted. 

This  Committee  action  is  a  tribute  to  the 
efforts  and  leadership  of  Northwest  Florida's 
own  Bob  Bikes,  ably  supported  by  our  other 
North  Florida  Congressmen.  We  are  deeply 
appreciative  of  their  efforts.  We  do  not  see 
how  any  truth-seeking  individual  conscien- 
tiously could  oppose  this  long  overdue  fac- 
tual evaluation. 

We  are  gratified  at  the  results  of  the  three 
and  a  >inif  days  Federal  Court  hearings  In 
Jacksonville  last  week.  The  Oovemment  had 
sought  an  Immediate  removal  of  the  Court's 
Injunction  against  lowering  Lake  Ocklawaha. 
We,  and  other  parties,  opposed  the  twrt.lon. 
Judge  Johnsen,  Saturday  noon,  took  the 
Issue  under  advisement  pending  his  review 
of  the  transcript.  We  believe  our  case  has 
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shown   that  other,  existing,   environmental 
equities  far  outweigh  the  insignificant  per- 
centages of  trees  a  drawdown  would  have  any 
reasonable  scientific  probabUlty  of  saving. 

We  are  highly  pleased  that  we  have  ex- 
nosed  the  arbitrary  and  evasive  course  pur- 
sued by  bureaucratic  elements  seeking  to 
destroy  Lake  Ocklawaha  and  to  efface  all 
trace  of  the  Barge  Canal  project.  The  Federal 
defendants  assured  the  Court  that  tKU  year 
they  were  presenting  an  objective  evaluation 
of  the  environmental  aspects  of  their  pro- 
posed drawdown.  (Does  this  Imply  that  they 
were  unobjectlve  in  their  unsuccessful  rep- 
resentaUon  last  year?) 

Sometblng  of  a  "credibility  gap"  Is  begin- 
ning to  surface  in  the  devious  efforts  by  the 
PDJ:  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Nat 
Reed,"Lee  Talbot,  and  aUied  assaUants  of  the 
Canal  project.  We  are  confident  that  subse- 
quent court  proceedings  wUl  uncover  addi- 
tional abuses  equally  flagrant.  With  such  a 
chain  of  30-caUed  scientific  environmental 
advisors,  it  Is  easy  to  recognize  how  ba^y 
misinformed  and  lU-advlsed  has  been  the 
President,  as  well  as  the  general  pubilc,  on 
the  entire  Barge  Canal  issue. 

The  impact  of  truth  has  consUtuted  about 
the  only  ray  of  light  we  have  found  in  this 
mess  of  manipulation  and  deceit.  We  have 
been  reassured  by  our  success  in  locating 
knowledgeable  scientific  and  academic  indi- 
viduals, of  recognized  stature  and  integrity, 
who  are  VTllllng  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
on  the  factual,  as  contrasted  to  the  enao- 
ilonal,  aspects  of  the  Issues.  And  these  indi- 
viduals have  reached  their  conclusions  with 
no  influence  from  us,  other  than  a  request 
to    investigate    and    let    us    know    the    true 

Yet  George  Gardner,  leader  of  the  heavily 
staffed  task  force  which  spent  over  a  month 
and  an  estimated  quarter  million  of  the  tax- 
payer's money  in  preparing  this  new  report. 
admitted  that  he  had  been  assigned  by  Nat 
Reed  to  head  the  effort.  Gardner  indicated 
that  his  adult  employment  has  been  en- 
tirely with  the  Florida  Defenders  of  the 
Environment.  foUowed  by  services  directly 
under  Reed,   a  long-time   opponent   of   the 

Canal.  „       .    ., ...   .... 

Gardner  confessed  to  the  Court  that  he 
had  received,  from  C.E.Q,,  a  copy  of  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement,  prepared  by 
the  JacksonvUle  Engineer  District  last  year, 
on  temporary  lowering  of  Lake  Ocklawaha: 
that  he  had  wlthbeld  this  document  and 
suppressed  Its  contents  from  consideration 
bv  members  of  the  task  force  (save  a  sin- 
gle indlvldvial  whom  he  instructed  to  con- 
sider nothing  except  an  appended  list  nsjoa- 
ing  birds,  fish,  algae,  and  aquaUc  vegetation 
species  in  the  Lake  area);  that  he.  hUMelf. 
had  edited  the  conclusions  In  his  task  force 
report;  and  that  he  had  ignored  the  Corps 
impact  statement  (which  diametricaUy  con- 
tradloU  the  Gardner  report) . 

The  Deputy  JackaonvlUs  Engineer  testi- 
fied that  the"  Corps'  Impact  statement  still 
reflects  the  professional  opinion  of  the  Dis- 
trict- that  District  personnel  gave  only  lim- 
ited 'technical  Input  to  the  Gardner  opera- 
tion- and  that  the  District  had  not  received 
the  courtesy  of  reviewing  Gardners  report 
prior  to  its  publlcaUon. 

A  temporary  drawdown  would  entaU  in»la- 
tenance  and  restoration  expenses  estlnaated 
somewhere  between  1  and  5  mUUon  dollars. 
It  would  have  severe  adverse  Impact  oa 
wildlife,  including  such  rare  or  endangered 
species  as  the  aUlgator,  the  osprey,  the  bald 
eagle,  and  the  Everglades  kite,  now  laiiablt- 
ing  the  Lake.  It  would  wreck  the  prolific 
BMs-flshlng  and  other  Lake  recreation  ac- 
tivities right  at  the  height  of  the  peak  seasOT 
of  the  year  (and  they  already  have  counted 
around  900,000  visitors  to  the  Lake  In  Its 

short  life  span) .  >,.„„i^^ 

Dr  Jim  Klmbrough,  Professor  of  Mycology 
at  Gainesville,  and  Curator  of  Fungus  fw 
the  State  of  Florida,  explained  to  the  Court 
that   essentiaUy    all   oak,   and    maple,   plus 
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varylna  percentages  of  some  other  species,  al- 
ready a«  /««««»  infsct^l  with  fungns  and 
wlU  dJ»  regardless  of  futuw  watar  lertU. 
Furth»,  •xpoeure  of  presently  submergwl 
root  syrtssma  would  open  likely  avenues  of 
iraectlon  in  traes  presently  unlnlscted. 

Gardner's  report  failed  to  recognlaa  or 
consider  this  fungus  Infection  problem. 
Consequently,  In  cJrder  to  save  an  estimated 
a*",  of  the  trees  now  living  in  the  reservoir 
area,  he  would  risk  infection  and  death  of 
the  other  97%.  And  he  stlU  urges  this  stap, 
despite  Federal  defendants'  admissions  that 
the  insignificant  quantities  of  trees  involved 
are  not  essential,  either  for  future  regenera- 
tion of  the  swamp  forest,  or  for  study  of  the 
Ocklawaha  as  a  possible  scenic  or  wild  river. 
Some  of  the  scientists  who  participated  in 
gathering  data  for  Gardners  report  indi- 
cated that  lU  conclusions  were  not  their  own 
and  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  examine 
the  final,  pre-publlcatloo  text. 

Gardner  did  acknowledge  that  Lee  Talbot 
of  the  C J:.Q.  had  arranged  for  Department  of 
Interior  leadership  to  guide  analysis  of  a 
project  legally  the  responslbUity  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  pr<H>er  lead  agency  for 
preparing  any  appllcabls  Impact  statements 
required  by  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  iN.EJJi-).  Lee  Talbot,  last  year  in 
Federal  Court,  indicated  his  own  role  In 
preparing  the  RusseU  Train  memorandum  to 
the  White  House  recommending  the  termi- 
nation of  the  project,  with  great  emphasis 
on  the  political  advantages  to  be  gained 
thereby.  ,,     , 

Thus,  there  Is  exposed  an  evident  collusive 
effort  and  flagrant  disregard  by  C.E.Q.  of  Its 
own  published  procedural  requirements,  as 
well  as  the  language  and  intent  of  N.EPA 
CE.Q.  has  wlthbeld  public  distribution  of 
the  Corps'  draft  Impact  statement:  and  Its 
staff  scientist.  Lee  Talbot,  has  been  Instru- 
mental m  arranging  to  circumvent  action  by 
the  lawftil  lead  agency,  in  favor  of  biased 
and  hostile  leadership.  Gardner,  the  task 
force  leader,  has  suppressed  and  Ignored  the 
lead  agency's  analysis;  has  autbored  his  own 
interpretations  of  the  data  gathered:  has 
withheld  consideration  of  bird  and  wUdlUe 
aspects;  and  has  missed,  completely,  several 
of  the  essential  scientlfl.c  and  environmental 
factors. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  concur  with  Mr.  Ring- 
haver that  we  should  have  the  benefit  of 
an  impartial  impact  statement  and  I 
want  to  thank  the  Congress  for  including 
funds  for  this  study  in  the  Public  Work« 
Appropriations  bill. 


HON   HALE  BOOOS  ADDRESSES  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUtm'l'B 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  JtUy  19,  1972 
Mr,  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  wedc, 
the  riemocratic  Convention  convened  In 
Miami  Beach,  and  became  one  of  the  sig- 
nificant events  in  American  political  his- 
tory. Represented  at  the  cOTiventlon  were 
people  of  every  walk  of  life,  every  occu- 
pation, and  every  race  and  religion.  Be- 
sides nominating  a  presidential  and  vice 
presidential  candidate,  the  delegatee  to 
this  convention  formulated  a  party  plat- 
form that  demonstrates  unalterably  that 
the  Democratic  Party  is  the  InnovaUre 
party  of  the  future,  that  the  Dwnocratic 
Party  Is  movinf  aliead.  and  that  it  is  still 
the  party  representing  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans.  In  an  address  at  that  con- 
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vention,  the  able  and  erudite  majority 
leader.  Hals  Boggs,  spoke  of  the  progress 
which  the  Democrats  have  made  In  Con- 
greas,  despite  the  vetoes  and  obstruction- 
ism offered  by  the  administration.  The 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  remind  us  once  again  of  the 
achlevementfi  of  our  party,  and  the  con- 
cern which  the  party  has  for  all  Amer- 
icans, children,  the  poor,  minorities,  and 
the  elderly.  I  call  on  m>'  colleagues  to 
read  the  address  delivered  by  the  major- 
ity leader,  as  It  eloquently  expresses  the 
hopes  and  chronicles  the  achievements 
of  a  party  wliich  has  always  served  the 
people: 

Speech  or  Hon.  Hale  Boocs 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  fellow  Americans: 
I  am  honored  to  appear  before  you  and  once 
again  to  participate  In  the  greatest  exercise 
of  democracy  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Just  a  fe-w  days  ago,  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
I  had  an  experience  that  no  American  had  for 
twenty-flve  years.  In  the  ancient  city  of  Can- 
ton, In  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  I  was 
among  a  small  group  of  our  fellow  citizens 
who  there  celebrated  the  196th  anniversary 
of  the  birthday  of  the  United  States. 

This  Is  not  the  forum  to  discuss  that  long 
and  enlightened  Journey.  But  I  left  China 
with  the  overriding  conviction  that  the  time 
has  come  to  normalize  relations  between  our 
two  countries,  which  together  make  up  one- 
third  of  the  world's  population.  We  have 
many  differences.  But — we  have  much  In 
common.  Llice  us,  they  want  to  build  their 
nation.  All  of  us  Inhabit  the  same  planet.  We 
wlU  live  In  peace  or  die  In  terror.  And  In 
my  toast,  on  that  memorable  Fourth  of  July. 
so  far  away,  I  found  appropriate  the  words 
of  the  poet,  Archibald  MacLelsh,  written 
when  our  astronauts  flrst  left  our  earth  and 
looked  at  us  from  space: 

To  see  the  earth  as  It  truly  Is. 

smaU  and  blue  and 
Beautiful    In   that   eternal   sUence 

where  It  floats,  Is 
To  see  ourselves  as  nders  on  the 

earth    together. 
Brothers  on  that  bright  loveliness 

In   the  eternal  cold — 
Brothers  who  know  now  they  are  truly 

brothers. 

And  yet  another  thought  occurred  to  me 
at  that  Fourth  of  July  In  China.  The  man 
whom  we  elect  to  be  our  President  next  No- 
vember win  preside  over  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  our  Independence.  Will  he  be  able  to 
say  that  we  have  really  fulfilled  those  sacred 
commitments  of  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence commitment  that  says — "That  we 
are  endowed  by  our  Creator  with  certain  In- 
alienable rights;  that  among  them  Is  life, 
liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Because  sadly  today  we  have  not  fulflUed 
that  commitment. 

More  sadly,  our  nation  during  the  past  S'j 
years  has  retreated  from  fulflUment  of  those 
magnificent  principles  of  human  dignity  and 
freedom — because,  tragically,  we  have  lacked 
the  leadership  that  our  nation  requires. 

But  during  those  years,  our  Democratic 
Congress  has  not  retreated  despite  Presi- 
dential vetoes  of  bills  to  educate  our  youth. 
to  care  for  our  sick,  to  aid  our  handicapped, 
to  provide  for  our  chUdren  in  day  care  cen- 
ters, to  put  the  unemployed  back  to  work  and 
to  fairly  pay  for  Presidential  campaigns,  we 
have  not  been  Intimidated.  We  have  not 
retraatad  despite  vetoes,  threats  of  vetoes, 
and  reckless  Presidential  rhetoric.  We  have 
worked  to  fulfill  that  which  was  promised 
to  all  of  us  196  years  ago. 

The  Democratic  Congress  has  passed  laws 
and  Implemented  them  with  adequate  funds: 
laws  to  build  our  cities;  to  provide  for  uni- 
versal   education    from     the     kindergarten 
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through  the  university;  to  cleanse  our  rivers 
and  purify  uur  air;  to  protect  the  consrimer 
against  the  unscrupulous;  to  Improve  the 
health  of  every  man,  woman  and  child;  to 
fight  the  three  great  kUlers  of  man.  heart 
disease,  cancer  and  stroke;  and  to  brighten 
the  lives  of  millions  of  older  Americans  by 
expanding  social  security  and  medical  pro- 
grams and  community  activities. 

Indeed,  this  Congress  has  done  more  to 
fulfill  the  commitments  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  than  any  in  mtny  years.  We 
passed  an  Amendment  giving  voting  privi- 
leges to  every  citizen  18  years  of  age,  some  of 
whom  sit  here  tonight  as  delegates  to 
thl  great  convention.  We  extended  voting 
rights  and  we  passed  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  for  the  women  of  our  nation. 

That  record  has  been  written.  It  is  a  good 
record.  It  will  be  expanded  Ln  the  months 
ahead. 

Yet  we  have  not  done  enough. 

We  must  do  more.  And  we  will. 

But  It  Is  not  enough  Just  to  write  a  record. 
It  Is  not  enough  Just  to  pass  laws  to  house 
our  citizens,  to  cure  our  sick,  to  educate  our 
young,  to  improve  ova  environment,  to  guar- 
antee full  citizenship  to  our  minorities,  to 
And  work  for  our  unemployed. 

Laws  must  be  Implemented  and  swlmln- 
istered  with  Intelligence  and  oonvlctlon. 
Under  this  Republican  Administration,  they 
have  been  sabotaged.  The  appropriated  funds 
needed  for  their  implementation  have  been 
Impounded. 

0\iT  people  must  be  Involved  In  these  pro- 
grams If  they  are  to  succeed.  They  should 
have  a  quiet  pride  In  building  a  better 
country. 

A  lid  I  say  to  you  tonight,  my  fellow  Demo- 
crats, that  the  record  of  this  Republican 
Administration  Is  one  of  failure  and  callous 
neglect. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  gap  between  promise 
and  performance  has  never  been  wider. 

The  Republicans  promised  to  end  the  war. 
But  the  war  goes  on. 

The  Republicans  promised  to  bring  us  to- 
gether again.  But  our  youth  have  never  been 
more  alienated;  our  Blacks  and  Browns,  our 
minorities,  have  never  been  more  disillu- 
sioned. 

The  Republicans  promised  to  restore  In- 
tegrity in  government.  But  snooping  and 
electronic  surveillance,  the  constant  erosion 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  have  shattered  tradi- 
tional guarantees  of  privacy  and  have  cast  a 
cloud  of  suspicion  and  mistrust  over  the 
entire  government. 

The  Republicans  promised  to  restore  fiscal 
responsibility.  But  we  are  now  experiencing 
record  budgetary  deficits,  record  trade  defi- 
cits, and  record  deficits  In  our  balance  of 
payments. 

The  Republicans  promised  to  halt  Infia- 
tlon  without  dislocating  oui  economy.  But 
Inflation  rages — prices  are  higher  than  ever — 
and  yet  we  are  In  the  midst  of  an  endless 
recession. 

These  Issues,  my  fellow  Democrats,  will 
be  the  battlegroimd  on  which  this  ccunpalgn 
will  be  fought. 

The  economy  of  this  nation  Is  directly  as- 
sociated with  the  confidence  of  Its  people. 
And  today,  there  is  no  confidence  In  this 
Repvibllcan  Administration. 

When  the  Republicans  took  office  SVj  years 
ago.  they  Inherited  the  strongest,  most  vi- 
brant economy  In  the  history  of  this  natlo  i — 
96  month  of  uninterrupted  prosperity  and 
growth.  And  we  Democrats  used  that  econ- 
omy to  pay  for  bold  new  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  ovir  nation. 

But  today  the  economy  Is  in  disarray. 

When  the  Republicans  took  office,  2.7  mil- 
lion workers  were  unemployed.  Today.  5.4 
million  Americans  are  out  of  work. 

When  the  Republicans  took  office,  we  had  a 
balance  of  payments  surplus  and  a  balance 
of  trade  surplus.  Today,  we  are  experiencing 
some  of  the  worst  deficits  of  our  history — 
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and  tha  dollar  has  been  devalued  ana  --  - 
uncertainly  on  the  world  money  m«.*S* 

When  the  Republicans  took  offlMTk. 
Federal  Budget  showed  a  surplus  of  m! 
bUUon.  Today,  sy,  years  of  NUon  eoMaS: 
policies  have  given  us  »90  billion  la  diSS 
in  our  history.  '"wi» 

When  the  Republicans  took  offloa  tk. 
Dow-Jones  Industrial  Averages  stooa  «S. 
an  all-time  high  of  1000  points.  Today  oZ! 
averages  are  stUl  well  under  lOOO  polnJT 

When  the  Republicans  took  office  ij  ma. 
lion  Americans  had  been  lifted '  outTrf 
poverty  by  a  Democratic  Adnalnistratlon.  tk 
day.  after  3Vj  years  of  disastrous  muB 
economic  policies,  that  trend  has  been^ 
versed,  and  millions  have  slipped  baok  late 
dismal,  hopeless  poverty. 

Despite  the  glittering  promises  of  foot 
years  ago.  there  Is  In  America  a  frlghtemai 
lack  of  faith  In  those  who  govern— andij 
the  Institutions  of  government.  That  is^ 
of  faith  is  refiected  In  the  faces  of  ths  un. 
employed.  It  is  refiected  in  the  faces  « 
Black  and  Brown  Americans  who  wm 
promised  a  larger  part  In  the  Americas  «i». 
tem.  It  13  reflected  In  the  faces  of  yonn* 
Americans  who  are  alienated  from  the  tm 
of  society.  It  U  reflected  In  the  faces  of  th» 
poor  and  the  aging  and  the  hungry  tut 
the  sick. 

It  Is  reflected  In  the  faces  of  Amerlcsni 
everjrwhere  who  watch  with  bewilderment 
as  their  cities  crumble  around  them  uid 
their  rivers  turn  to  open  sewers  and  their 
air  fills  with  poison. 

After  four  years,  the  American  people 
know,  as  we  here  know,  that  a  Democratic 
Congress  alone  cannot  restore  the  govera- 
ment  to  the  people;  that  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress alone  cannot  letul  this  nation  to  Iti 
rightful  destiny. 

We  need,  and  must  have,  a  Democratic 
Congress.  But  we  need  a  Democratic  Preei- 
dent  as  well. 

We  need  a  man  In  the  White  House  who 
cares.  We  need  a  man  in  the  White  Hotue 
who  Is  not  afraid  to  be  bold  and  Imagtaatlve. 
We  need  a  man  in  the  White  House  who  will 
provide  the  leadership  this  nation  must  ban 
if  we  are  going  to  move  forward  again. 

We  are  going  to  put  that  man  in  the 
White  House. 

We  are  going  to  leave  here  a  united  party- 
united  behind  our  candidates,  and  united 
behind  the  Democratic  principles  of  falmsK 
and  equality  and  opportunity  for  all. 

Since  the  days  of  Jefferson,  who  gave  our 
party  Its  faith,  and  the  days  of  Jackson,  who 
gave  our  party  its  spirit  and  made  it  the 
party  of  the  people,  the  Democratic  party 
has  never  retreated.  It  made  us  a  continents! 
nation;  It  opened  the  frontiers;  it  developed 
our  fields  and  our  factories:  It  gave  oppor- 
tunity to  mUllons  from  other  shores;  It 
brought  us  through  a  devastating  Depres- 
sion; It  met  the  challenges  of  world  dictator- 
ship. 

The  Democratic  party  has  given  more 
opportunity  to  more  people  than  any  otter 
political  Instrument  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

But  this  simply  recites  the  fact  that  our 
pskrty,  through  all  the  j'ears.  has  been  inno- 
vative and  responsive.  The  problems  today 
are  In  many  ways  more  difficult  than  the 
ones  that  we  overcame  In  the  past.  But  in 
this  hall  tonight  I  sense  a  resurgence  of  that 
same  Inconquerable  spirit  to  find  responsible 
solutions  that  will  inspire  men  and  women 
from  all  over  otu:  country  to  work  together 
for  the  common  cavise. 

A  beloved  President,  taken  from  us  by  an 
as.sassin's  bullet  In  the  prime  of  life,  oftSJi 
quoted  words  that  are  equally  appropriate 
tonight : 

The  woods  sure  lovely,  dark  and  deep. 
But  I  have  promises  to  keep 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep. 


flOUHW  ANNIVERS^  OF  THB 
"^'^ORDER  OP  AHEPA 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 


Uf  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRMENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Juiy  19.  1972 
Mr  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Order 
of  iSieSTis  celebrating  its  golden  annl- 
SLiSSthis  year.  It  la  not  nearly  as  old 
2^^  our  other  lodges  and  f  ra- 
£SS  but  it  does  have  an  outsta^^ng 
Z^  of  community  and  worldwide 
SS  I  am  especially  proud  of  the 
SSent  part  played  In  this  develop- 
ment by  citizens  of  Waco,  Tex. 

we  cannot  have  too  many  such  fra- 
tamal  and  patriotic  organizaUons.  I  want 
to  express  my  congratulations  to  the  fine 
dtlzens  who  make  up  the  membership  of 
this  great  order. 


GIVE  WOMEN  THEIR  DUE  CREDIT 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  icDrmaoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19,  1972 
Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  women  do 
not  receive  equal  treatment  in  applying 
for  credit.  Requirements  for  loans,  mort- 
gages, credit  cards,  and  retail-store 
charge  accounts  are  more  stringent  for 
a  woman  than  for  a  man.  Two  articles  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  18.  1972, 
tell  of  discrimination  In  granting  women 
equal  access  to  credit  and  show  that  the 
Justification  for  this  bias  Is  rooted  in 
the  built-in,  but  now  largely  outdated, 
prejudices  of  our  society.  The  articles 
follow: 

No-AccouNT    Females:     Womxn    Complain 

Thit  Orrtv  Can't  Qrr  CscDrr  Bkcacsx  of 

Thzib  Sez 

(By  James  C.  Hyatt) 

Estelle  a.  AnteU,  a  federal  employe  In 
Dallas,  would  appear  to  be  an  Ideal  airline 
customer.  Her  Income  la  around  $20,000  a 
year  and  she  files  at  least  100,000  miles 
annuaUy.  Thus,  she  didn't  expect  any  prob- 
lems last  September  when  she  moved  to 
Dallas  from  Tulsa  and  appUed  to  CJontlnental 
Air  Lines  for  a  credit  card  In  her  own  name. 

"Back  came  a  letter  asking  for  my  hus- 
band's signature,"  she  says.  "I  called  up  and 
Mid,  'You've  got  to  be  klddlsg.  How  many 
men  in  my  wage  bracket  do  you  ask  for  the 
wife's  signature?' "  She  never  received  the 
card.  And  the  final  Insult  came  recently 
"when  a  Continental  salesman  came  by  ask- 
ing why  I  didn't  fly  Continental.  You  can  bet 
I  told  him." 

As  Mrs.  AnteU'8  experience  Indicates,  many 
women  are  finding  that  liberation  hasn't 
pervaded  aU  segments  of  the  business  world. 
Banks,  savings  tuid  loan  Institutions,  depart- 
ment stores  axKl  other  firms  that  extend 
credit  frequently  are  reluctant  to  let  an  em- 
ployed married  woman  do  business  In  her 
own  name.  Many  widowed  or  divorced  women 
fln^  the  problems  become  even  more  trouble- 
some. And  for  young  married  couples,  the 
wife's  Income  often  carries  little  or  no  weight 
In  such  vital  transactions  as  securing  a  home 
mortgage. 

"A  ocmwa  or  mttbs" 

ThTia,  the  affort  to  WMd  bw  discrimination 
out  oC  the  credit  eacd  and  the  loui  office  U 
t»niwning  y«t  ^~^4****  majOT  fTont  In  the 
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women's  equaUty  battle.  Department  stone 
liii  leeilinlj  are  flndtag  themeelvet  subject 
to  ptokstlDg  and  aocount  canoellatlnne  over 
their  cradtt  praetloea.  State  and.fMerel  o<* 
tuOaiM  an  oalilng  tor  ieglelatlon  to  cocnot 
the  problem. 

"Men  and  wonen  today  dont  have  equal 
aooeea  to  cndlt,"  Mertba  W.  GMlBthe,  Oon- 
gXMBWQouui  trom  Mloblgan.  teetlfled  teoenUy. 
"Banks,  savings  and  loan  aeeoclatlone,  cndlt- 
card  oocnpanlee,  finance  compentee,  Ineur* 
ii,fy<f  ^.^^^^Kimm^  retail  stone  and  even  the 
federal  goveroment  dlecrtmlnetie  agelnet 
women  In  extending  cndlt.  And  tbey  dla- 
crlmlnate  against  women  in  all  stages  of 
ma — whether  single,  married,  divorced  or 
widowed;  with  or  without  chlldnn,  rich  or 
poor,  young  or  old." 

She  was  a  wltneas  at  May  hearings  bet  on 
the  National  Oommlaalm  on  Ooneumer  Fi- 
nance, a  government  agency.  The  teetlmony 
indicated  "the  neeoning  used  to  deny  women 
credit  la  often  a  cobweb  ot  myths  and  sup- 
positions tmsupported  by  research  on  the 
statistical  risks  InTolved  or  on  the  Individ- 
ual's credlt-worthlnese,"  Virginia  B.  Knauer. 
special  assistant  to  the  Preeldent  for  con- 
sumer affairs,  last  month  told  tbe  Interna- 
tional Consumer  Credit  Conference  in  Wash- 
ington. 

BOMB  TALKS  OF  WOI 

Some  examples  cited: 

A  regularly  employed  woman  In  her  earty 
30e  couldn't  get  a  loan  to  purchase  a  vacation 
home  although  she  cotild  make  a  substantial 
down  payment.  Her  fiance,  who  had  been 
through  bankruptcy,  easily  obtained  a  loan 
to  ptirchase  the  same  property  with  a  smaller 
do'wn  payment. 

A  woman  In  her  40s  who.  as  head  of  her 
houaebold.  wanted  to  buy  a  house  for  heraelf 
anH  her  children  couldnt  get  a  mortgage 
without  tlie  signature  of  her  70-year-oid 
father,  who  was  Uvlng  on  a  pension. 

A  woman  widowed  for  six  years  found  It 
easier  to  open  charge  accotints  in  her  dead 
husband's  name  than  in  her  own. 

As  a  condition  to  being  granted  a  mort- 
gage, a  couple  in  'Waahlngt<m  was  asked  by  a 
y>rrt^  "to  agree  In  writing  not  to  have  a  child 
for  a  spedfled  period  of  time."  Anothw  lend- 
er wanted  a  doctor's  aasuranoe  that  "a  propw 
■method  of  birth  control  was  being  tised  or, 
in  the  alternate  that  the  woman  wasnt  fer- 
tile." 

Companies  and  flT^ttT».iiti  institutions  con- 
tend that  such  examples  arent  typical,  and 
they  note  with  some  Irony  that  not  so  long 
ago  they  were  being  criticised  for  wide  dis- 
tribution of  unsolicited  credit  cards.  "You 
dldnt  hear  the  women  complalntng  then," 
says  one  official  In  the  oonstimer  credit  in- 
dustry. Nonetheless,  many  credit  granton 
conceded  their  credit  poUcles  concerning 
women  are  tmder  considerable  pressure  and 
an  frequently  Ixdng  changed. 

AM  KZPSaZlCmT  IV  ST.  PAUI. 

Some  find  the  problem  Is  getting  the  word 
of  top-level  poUoy  down  to  the  rank  and 
file.  Thus,  Oontlnantel  Air  lines  says  If  Mn. 
AnteU.  the  Dallas  wocoan.  was  turned  down 
in  spite  of  a  dear  cndlt  record,  "we  made  a 
mistake.  Our  poUoy  Is  to  treat  applicanU  as 
Individuals.  Tell  her  to  reflle." 

Ironically,  working  married  women  who  es- 
tablished a  credit  standing  when  they  were 
single  often  appear  to  have  the  most  diffi- 
culty. "You  lose  your  credit  when  you  marry," 
says  Marsha  King,  president  of  the  Texas  divi- 
sion of  Women's  Equity  Action  League 
(WEAL),  a  nationwide  women's  group.  'When 
she  married  about  two  years  ago  and  set 
about  changing  the  name  on  her  credit  cards, 
she  found  DaUas  retailers  reluctant. 

"I  had  excellent  credit  and  had  done  a  lot 
of  buBlnees.  But  they  told  me  I'd  have  to  re- 
apply In  my  husband's  name."  she  says.  The 
demand  was  particularly  Irksome,  she  says, 
because  "I  have  always  paid  all  the  bills  ;n 
the  famUy.  I  don't  know  of  anyone  who  has 
ever  received  a  check  fnan  my  husband."' 
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Working  married  women  who  an  siq>> 
porting  an  usamidoyed  husband — a  student, 
for  Instance — often  find  their  credit  status 
different  from  that  of  a  man  supporting  bis 
nonworklng  wife.  Early  this  year,  for  ex- 
ample, the  St.  Paul  human-rlghU  depart- 
ment sent  a  man  and  a  woman  separately  to 
23  area  banks  to  borrow  CSOO  for  a  used  car. 

Each  was  earning  (12,000  a  year  and  was 
the  sole  support  of  a  famUy  with  almost 
identical  wna^nntaj  Bxid  personal  qualifica- 
tions. But  about  half  the  banks  appUed  more 
stringent  standards  to  the  woman  than  to 
the  man,  the  researchers  found.  These  banks 
refused  to  lend  the  woman  money  without 
her  husband's  signature  wlille  waiving  the 
co-slgnattire  requirement  for  tbe  man,  for 
instance. 

Following  tbe  survey,  department  offlolala 
told  the  banks  thlr  policies  appeared  to  be  in 
vitiation  of  the  city's  antidiscrimination  or- 
dinance. "We  came  up  with  an  agreement 
that  they  wouldn't  require  any  more  from  a 
woman  than  a  man.  They're  even  rewriting 
their  forms  to  say  spouse  Instead  of  wife." 
•ays  Louis  Ervln,  director  of  the  department. 
Some  women  are  particularly  irritated  that 
companies  freely  let  husbands  speak  for  the 
wife  in  financial  transactions  but  don't  give 
wives  the  same  privilege.  Consider,  for  in- 
stance, the  Louisiana  woman  who  discov- 
ered about  two  years  ago  that  her  husband 
had  opened  up  a  stook-tradlng  account  in 
her  name  at  an  office  of  a  ma)or  brokerage 
house.  "The  broker  apparenUy  was  glad  to  do 
It,  so  long  as  my  htisband  would  co-«lgn," 
she  says.  The  husband  fiUed  out  the  applica- 
tion, but  the  wife  was  never  consulted  by 
the  brokerage  house. 

Then  the  husband  began  actively  trading 
In  the  account,  and  often  he  transferred 
funds  from  "her"  account  to  his.  "He  gen- 
eraUy  just  manipulated  the  situation,  and 
they  never  once  had  my  signature,  or  any 
contact  with  me,"  says  the  woman. 

When  she  finally  learned  about  the  ac- 
count, she  called  the  brokeimge  firm.  "Do  I 
have  an  account  at  your  offioeT"  she  asked. 
"  'Oh,  yes,'  they  said.  But  your  husband  al- 
ways does  your  business.'  I  said  I'd  never 
done  any  business  with  them,  and  they'd 
better  find  a  way  to  indicate  that  on  their 
records."  For  some  weeks,  when  she  called. 
the  brokerage  firm  told  her  the  account  was 
stlU  open.  Recentiy,  she  says,  "they've  been 
saying  the  right  words.  They  teU  me  I  have 
no  account  up  there.  I  reaUy  dont  know  If 
they're  Just  telling  me  that."  (So  why  hasnt 
she  left  her  husband?  "I  cant,  for  financial 
reasons,"  she  says.  "You  can  say  I  Uve  with 
my  bTisband,  but  It  Is  an  awfully  big  houM.") 
Mas.  CAaLOCK's  KsrBiOBaAToe 
Married  women  say  caning  new  credit 
accounts  in  their  own  name,  even  when  tbey 
are  employed.  Is  often  a  problem.  About  a 
year  ago,  Mrs.  'Vee  Oarlock,  a  legal  secretary 
m  Baton  Rouge,  ordered  a  $S00  refrigentor 
at  her  local  Bean  store.  She  planned  to  pay 
the  bUl  when  the  item  was  deUvered. 

At  the  store,  however,  she  decided  to  take 
a  servloe  contract,  which  cost  $54,  and  she 
asked  to  open  a  charge  account  in  her  own 
name.  "The  clerk  started  explaining  that  It 
Is  Illegal  In  Louisiana  to  extend  credit  to  a 
woman.  I  said  I  know  that  lent  tiie  lav.  I 
talked  to  two  or  three  clerics,  and  finally  tibe 
credit  manager.  I  kept  telling  them  I  work. 
I  earn  more  than  my  husband,  and  rm  per- 
f  eotiy  capable  of  paying  my  bills. 

"After  two  houM  of  haggling.  It  was  does 
to  closing  time,  and  I  said,  1*t'8  Just  forget 
the  whole  purchase."  So  the  manager  said. 
'Well,  we  wlU  open  the  account  If  you  insist  I' 
When  he  found  out  I  was  only  charging  $&i, 
he  almost  had  a  stroke."  IronlceUy,  she  never 
received  her  refrigentor;  the  store  couldnt 
flU  tbe  order,  and  she  bought  at  another 
stMe  where  she  had  had  an  account  for  sev- 
eral yean. 
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(At  the  Washington  hearings  In  May,  offl- 
clala  from  Sears  testified  that  while  the 
oompanv  prefers  to  open  only  one  account 
per  family,  a  wife  meeting  normal  cretUt 
standards  wuld  get  her  own  account.  It  isn't 
in  Sears'  best  interest,  they  added,  'to  turn 
.  ustomers  away  from  Its  doors") 

Frustrated  by  credit  problems,  women  are 
resorting  to  a  number  of  tactics.  Picketing, 
refusal  to  accept  credit  cards  in  their  hus- 
bands' names,  and  general  complaining  have 
led  to  some  changes  in  departtrent  store 
poUdes  in  Chicago  and  Syractue,  women  say. 
Lynne  LltwUler.  who  heads  a  task  force  on 
credit  problems  for  the  iJatlonal  Organiza- 
tion for  Women,  says  that  while  many  retail- 
ers routlnelv  will  turn  down  a  women's  credit 
request.  If  she  calls  the  credit  manager  and 
puts  up  a  big  fuse,  more  and  more  stores 
will  give  credit  in  her  own  name.  But  the 
stores  really  dont  like  to  do  it.  It  still  hasn't 
been  established  as  a  right." 

Other  women  are  considering  lawsuits 
against  lenders,  although  the  legal  grounds 
appear  i.ii  from  oert&ln.  No  state  or  federal 
laws  appear  to  directly  ban  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  credit  trsawactlons.  Attoaneys  work- 
ing with  the  women's  movement  say  lawsuits 
la  the  works  involve  instancee  such  a«  stores 
persisting  in  sending  bills  to  a  husband  al- 
though the  goods  were  ordered  In  the  wife's 
name,  a  case  involving  two  women  veteri- 
narians who  have  been  turned  down  for  bank 
loans  while  younger,  lees  experienced  men 
vets  have  easily  borrowed  money,  and  a  case 
where  d  bank  giving  men  employes  of  a 
m*jor  industry  a  particularly  favorable  in- 
terest rate  has  refused  to  give  the  same  rate 
to  women  workers  whose  husbands  are  em- 
ployed elsewhere. 

In  response,  lenders  often  acknowledge 
that  their  policies  are  undergoing  constant 
review,  but  they  cauUon  that  the  women's 
demands  often  ignore  real  risks  in  granting 
credit.  ■■.More  attention  will  have  to  be  given 
to  this  .irea  of  lending  In  the  future,"  says 
William  E.  Jones,  vice  president  of  consiuner 
loans  at  City  National  Bank,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  The  bank  is  a  noted  marketing  in- 
novator. 'More  women  are  working  than 
ever  before,"  he  says.  'More  young  people  are 
wanting  money.  Banks  have  got  to  be  pre- 
pared to  extend  credit  to  that  class  of  peo- 
ple. Were  all  learning  oui  lesson  on  that  one 
every  day." 

BOB    AND   CAEOL 

Indeed,  he  concedes  that  while  City  Na- 
tional win  give  married  women  their  own 
Bank-Amerlcard  11  they  have  their  own  ih- 
c-ome  and  a  good  credit  record,  "that  wasn't 
the  policy  when  we  started  the  card  six  years 
ago."  But  he  stresees  that  a  young  woman 
borrower  In  the  chUd-bearlng  age  raises  ques- 
tions for  credit  men.  "Betting  on  her  to  be 
able  to  work  every  day  for  the  next  four 
years  isn''  the  same  as  betting  on  a  man," 
he  asserts.  "It  Is  Impossible  to  put  a  man  and 
a  woman  on  the  same  level  completely  as  far 
as  extending  credit  is  concerned." 

At  the  Washington  hearings.  John  P.  Parry, 
president  of  the  V3.  Savings  and  Loan 
League,  said  that  In  the  past  couple  of  years 
"there  has  been  a  substantial  reshaping  of 
our  thinking  with  reepect  to  resJ-estate 
credit  Involving  women."  A  survey  covering 
421  SALe  indicates  "that  It  Is  fast  becoming 
much  easier  for  a  woman  to  get  a  mortgage," 
he  said.  Most  of  the  Institutions  said  they've 
liberalized  policies  toward  giving  credit  to 
working  wlvea  In  making  mortgage  lo«uis. 

Clearly  some  lenders  are  losing  business 
due  to  stringent  policies  In  that  area.  Bob 
and  Carol  Wellman,  a  Cleveland  couple,  re- 
cenUy  asked  Park  View  Federal  Savings  & 
Loan  for  a  home  loan  and  were  told  the  firm 
wouldn't  consider  her  Income  In  the  appli- 
cation. So  the  couple  took  their  proposition 
to  Cleveland  Trust  Co.,  where  they  got  the 
loMi  when  they  assured  the  lending  officer 
tbey  bad  no  plana  to  start  a  family  any  time 
soon. 

An  officer  at  Park  View  says  that  to  con- 
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slder  a  wife's  income  when  a  young  couple 
has  no  children  "does  us  a  disservice  and 
them  a  disservice,"  for  when  they  start  a 
family  "then  they  are  stuck  and  she  has  no 
Income." 

CRrDn-oRB  Sat  Ability  To  Pay — Not  Sbx — la 

PlXST    CONSnJXRA'nOK 

Credit  grantors,  stung  by  allegations  that 
they  unftUrly  refuse  women  credit.  Insist 
their  policies  are  often  affected  by  factors 
the  protesters  don't  understand. 

"What  we  have  to  look  at  is  ability  to  pay," 
says  a  spokesman  for  Gulf  OH  Corp.  "And  it  is 
a  %'ery  simple  fact  of  life  that  women  gen- 
erally make  lower  salaries  than  men."  (He 
hastens  to  add  that  Gulf  is  liberalizing  many 
of  its  credit  policies,  i  And  a  credit  official  at 
another  oil  company  asserts:  "There  Is  no 
obligation  by  these  credit  grantors  to  give 
credit  to  anybody,  woman  or  man,  imless  they 
have  a  pretty  good  Idea  they'll  pay  their 
bills." 

Thus,  the  officials  say,  when  a  ctostomer 
marrlee,  gets  a  divorce,  or  loses  a  spouse,  cir- 
cumstances often  have  changed,  requiring  a 
new  look  at  the  customer's  credit  worthiness. 
The  new  marriage  partner  may  have  a  poor 
credit  record,  or  divorce  proceedings  may 
leave  the  creditor  legally  unsure  of  which 
party  will  pay  the  bills. 

Indeed,  "the  first  group  that  has  to  be  con- 
vinced (about  extending  credit  to  women)  are 
rhe  lawyers."  says  James  .Ambrose,  secretary- 
troasures'  of  the  International  Consumer 
Credit  .Association,  St.  Louis.  Each  status — 
single,  married,  separated,  divorced,  wid- 
owed—  'Is  a  different  legal  ballgame,"  adds 
another  credit  official.  Mr.  Ambrose  notee 
that,  in  some  states,  larger  credit  acco-unts 
pay  a  smaller  Interest  rate;  thus,  giving  sepa- 
rate accounts  to  a  husband  and  a  wife  might 
cause  creditors  -..o  run  afoul  of  usury  la'ws, 
because  the  separate  accounts  could  result 
!n  higher  Interest  payments  than  a  Joint 
account. 

Many  women  are  puzzled  at  refusal  of  lend- 
ing Institutions  to  Include  the  wife's  Income 
in  making  a  loan.  "It  Is  actually  possible  for 
a  woman  to  go  to  work  and  Increase  the 
family's  buying  power  by  only  25%  of  what 
she  gets  paid,"  s»j9  Mr.  Ambroee,  "If  she 
needs  a  second  car,  clothing,  and  babysitting 
servlcee." 

Some  lenders  make  the  point  that  young, 
newly  married,  better-educated  couples  are 
often  poor  credit  risks  because  they  have  no 
clear  record  of  making  payments  and  han- 
dling finances  In  a  reepwnslble  manner. 

Others  admit  they  refuse  accounts  to  mar- 
ried women  for  selfish  reasons.  Keeping 
credit  cards  in  the  husband's  name,  they  say, 
cuts  down  on  paperwork,  particularly  for  re- 
tailers without  elaborate  bookkeeping  equip- 
ment. (To  deny  a  married  woman  her  own 
account  when  a  retailer  has  the  comptrter 
equipment  to  do  so  "Is  more  stupidity  than 
anything  else,  "  asserts  Mr.  Ambrose.) 

it's  clear,  however,  that  many  credit  grant- 
ors are  confused  by  the  sudden  complaints. 
"This  was  a  sort  of  a  shocker  to  us,"  says  the 
credit  head  at  one  major  retailing  concern. 
"Otir  bvisiness  is  primarily  oriented  to 
women.  I'm  afraid  we  didn't  really  know  we 
had  a  problem." 


BEWARE,   THE   ECOLOGICAL 
CON  MAN 
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Mr,  LANDGREBE,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  talk  on  ecology  In  recent 
months.  However.  I  have  come  acroes 
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some  comments  that  shed  some  new  Ugbt 
on  those  who  are  most  forcefully  push- 
ing  the  ecology  cause.  The  comments  are 
those  of  Dr.  Ross  E.  McKinney,  Parker 
professor  of  civil  engineering  at  the  Unl- 
verslty  of  Kansas  before  the  Kansas 
Public  Health  Association  on  May  20, 
1971.  I  insert  his  comments  here: 

BrWA&E,   THE  ECOLOGICAI,  CON  MAN 

(By  Roes  E.  McKinney) 

In  recent  months  we  have  heard  more  and 
more  about  "unbreatheable  air,  undrlnkable 
water,  Inedible  fish,  eroded  mountainaidM, 
.atolerable  noise,  scarred  Alaskan  tundra,  and 
poisoned  mother's  milk." 

This  week  I  received  a  magazine  that  had 
.1,  label  on  the  cover  Indicating  that  the  mag. 
azine  might  be  hazardous  to  my  health  slnos 
•-he  paper  contained  mercury,  0.6  of  one  mil- 
1  ionth  of  an  ounce  of  merctiry.  The  magaslns 
went  on  to  state  that  If  It  were  burned  In  an 
Incinerator,  the  mercury  would  entw  the  air. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  headline  on  the 
front  page,  "The  Dying  Lake,"  was  daeignsd 
:o  catch  people's  attention.  The  article  start- 
ed o3,  "The  oll-sllcked  Cuyahoga  River, 
which  oozes  Its  way  through  this  city  to  Lake 
Erie,  catches  flre  periodically,  e«u:nlng  It  the 
dubious  title  of  'the  only  body  of  water  ever 
classified  as  a  fire  hazard.'  The  bacteria 
count  of  the  chocolate-brown  river  watsr, 
v-hich  bubbles  like  a  witch's  brew  because  of 
lermenting  gases  on  the  bo<ttom,  often 
matches  that  of  pure  sewage."  Barry  Com- 
moner has  been  quoted  as  saying,  "Lake  Erie 
r^resents  the  first  large  scale  warning  that 
'.ve  are  in  danger  of  destroying  the  habltabU- 
ity  of  the  earth." 

The  Topeka  Dally  Capital  used  the  head- 
line, "Or  Man  River  Becoming  Stream  of 
Sewage"  to  attract  attention  to  Its  AP  story 
un  water  pollution.  The  Committee  on  Oov- 
ernment  Operations  of  the  VS.  House  of 
Representatives  published  a  report  In  1970 
that  stated,  "The  natural  en-vtronment  of  our 
Nation's  bays,  eetuarlee,  and  other  water 
bodies  Is  being  destroyed  or  threatened  with 
'iestrtictton  by  water  pollution.  .  .  ."  The  As- 
sistant Surgeon  General  of  the  USPHS  stated 
that  "More  and  more  cities  and  industrial 
are  treating  liquid  wastes  before  discharge 
into  our  waters  but  the  p)opulatlon  and  in- 
dustrlia  growth  rates  are  outstrlppmg  our 
fapablUty  of  reducing  gross  poll'utlon  or  en- 
hancing our  environment." 

The  Sattirday  Review  carried  an  article 
which  pointed  out  that  "The  Issue  of  pollu- 
tion  creates  its  own  bureaucracies.  Its  own 
inertia,  its  O'wn  zones  of  indistinct  respon- 
sibUltles."  Garret  De  BeU  wrote,  "In  1968 
the  United  States  woke  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  richest  country  In  the  world  Is  In  the 
middle  of  axi  envlronmentsJ  crisis." 

Each  day  brings  new  stories  of  environ- 
mental horror.  Each  new  story  must  be  worse 
than  the  last  In  order  to  get  even  a  measure 
of  attention  from  our  ever  fleeting  media. 

T.iir»>  a  large  -wounded  animal,  the  public 
has  resp>onded  to  this  environmental  danger 
with  screams  of  lament.  There  is  no  hope  for 
the  futtire.  All  Is  lost.  It  Is  merely  a  matter  of 
time  before  mankind  Is  flushed  down  the 
tube,  once  and  for  all.  There  is  doubt  that 
we  will  live  long  enough  to  see  the  dawn  of 
another  century.  The  plctvire  is  pointed  ■with 
blacker  and  blacker  hues.  And  like  the 
wounded  animal,  the  public  cries  out  for 
life.  Environmental  pollution  must  be 
stopped.  The  world  must  be  made  pristine 
again.  Time  Is  of  the  essence.  Do  we  have 
time  or  Is  It  already  too  late? 

As  Is  normal  In  times  of  stress,  various 
groups  of  people  step  forward  to  meet  the 
challenge.  All  are  eager  to  do  battle.  All  ban 
the  answers  we  seek.  Some  of  the  answers  are 
.simple;  some  of  the  answers  reqiilre  complei 
technology;  some  of  the  answers  are  quite 
expensive;  and  some  of  the  ana-wers  are  even 
maglc&l. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  time  man  h«i 
been   fascinated   by   magic.   The  sleight  ot 
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.  -M  artist  the  Brooklyn  bridge  salesman. 
•*""     -thVnrfor  nothing  specialist,  and  the 

!SS?haTha8  permitted  the  sucker  to  be 
^^w^out  hiT realizing  it.  The  name  o 
^f^me^  "Making  It  Without  Any  Effort.' 
Sf  ^  n^n  m^S^it  with  a  minimum  effort 
^tS^wS^the  sucker  loees  what  little 

"'cSntly.  we  are  involved  in  one  of  the 
..Siircon  games  ever  played,  the  envlron- 
^\  con  game.  It  Is  an  easy  game  to  play, 
r^uws  no  sklU  and  works  best  in  a 
hUly  educated,  technologically  oriented,  so- 
c2lf  ^nsclous  society.  There  is  no  easier 
l^UT  than  someone  who  has  been  exposed 
!o  a  Bmattermg  of  knowledge;  who  has 
^ted  the  fruits  of  technology;  and  who 
fMUEllghtlV  giJllty  for  having  it  so  much 
hetter  than  "his  fellow  man. 

unfortunately,  the  environmental  con 
man  IS  not  easy  to  spot.  He  comes  In  many 
Saoes  and  forms.  Most  of  all,  he  wears  the 
Moak  of  respectabUlty.  The  environmental 
con  man  Is  weU  educated,  both  technically 
ind  soclallv;  but  he  has  no  conscience.  Let 
the  sucker  beware  is  his  motto.  The  environ- 
mental con  man  is  an  avid  collector  of  facts 
and  ngures  that  can  be  used  at  the  drop  of 
a  handkerchief  to  refute  and  confuse  any 
other  data  concerning  environmental  pollu- 
tion If  challenged  on  his  facts  and  figures. 
the  envlronmenal  con  man  shifts  to  social 
concerns  and  moral  Issues  that  cannot  be 
quantified.  There  Is  no  way  to  catch  the 
environmental  con  man  and  to  expose  him 
as  a  hoax.  The  public  will  not  permit  him 
to  be  caught.  For  to  catch  and  expose  an 
environmental  con  man  for  what  he  really 
is  would  be  to  admit  that  the  public  was  a 
sucker,  too  gullible  to  recognize  right  from 
wTong.  We  are  too  proud  to  admit  that  we 
might  have  made  a  mistake.  We  had  much 
rather  continue  the  fraud  and  allow  the 
environmental  con  man  to  take  his  extra 
share.  It  is  not  a  large  share  and  we  will  not 
really  miss  it.  So  why  admit  we  made  a  mis- 
take 

Confusion  Is  a  key  part  of  any  con  mans 
routine.  The  take  is  always  easiest  when  the 
suckers  are  confused  and  disorganized.  If 
ever  there  was  a  more  confused  and  disorga- 
nized area  of  concern  than  the  environment, 
it  would  be  hard  to  document.  No  one  seems 
to  know  what  to  do  or  how  to  do  It.  'When 
the  confusion  tends  to  slacken  off  and  prog- 
ress begins  to  occur,  the  environmental  con 
man  give  the  pot  another  stir  or  two  to  create 
further  confusion  and  to  st<^  progress. 
There  is  nothing  more  detrimental  to  the 
envlronmetal  con  men  than  organization  and 
progress.  The  current  situation  Is  that  there 
Is  no  danger  of  this  con  game  slowing  down 
for  the  next  decade  or  two.  It  could  last  a 
generation  or  two  without  much  trouble. 

As  a  professional  environmental  pollu- 
tion specialist  for  the  past  20  years.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  watch  our  current  en- 
vironmental con  game  get  set  up.  It  has  been 
an  Interesting  and  a  frustrating  experience. 
As  an  educator  I  was  In  the  position  where 
I  could  observe  the  envlrormiental  con  men 
in  real  operation;  but  I  could  do  nothing  to 
stop  them.  I  could  see  the  situation  develop- 
ing and  could  predict  the  consequences,  but 
that  was  all.  Over  the  years  I  have  tried  to 
sound  the  alarm;  I  have  tried  to  teU  the  pub- 
lic what  was  really  hapF>ening:  but  no  one 
really  cared.  They  were  too  busy  playing  the 
game  to  realize  what  was  reeilly  happening. 

If  we  examine  the  facte  carefully,  we  would 
find  that  environmental  pollution  Is  not 
something  that  suddenly  caught  up  with  us 
a  few  years  back.  It  la  not  something  that  is 
strangely  peculiar  to  the  United  States  and 
other  technological  nations.  It  Is  not  the  end 
product  of  a  greedy  society  that  Is  consuming 
all  the  earth's  reaources  at  an  ever  increasing 
rate.  Environmental  poUutlon  has  been  -with 
us  since  the  beginning  of  time  and  will  be 
with  us  untU  the  end  of  the  earth.  We  can- 
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not  escape  from  pollution  but  we  do  not  have 
to  live  in  a  polluted  environment.  For  cen- 
turies man  hae  lived  In  an  ever  Increasingly 
polluted  world.  Slowly  but  surely,  he  learned 
that  environmental  poUutlon  destroys  life 
both  actually  and  spiritually.  Once  he  learned 
this,  T"R"  had  the  key  to  solving  the  p<Alu- 
tlon  problems  once  and  for  all. 

One  of  the  major  aspects  of  our  current 
environmental  pollution  binge  is  Its  negft- 
tlveneas.  Everything  about  poUutlon  today 
is  negative.  Unfortunately,  two  negatives  do 
not  make  a  positive.  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  negative  approach  to  pollution  ap- 
appeals  to  moet  people.  They  like  to  think 
that  they  must  be  punished  for  having  the 
good  life.  The  more  they  enjoy  life,  the  more 
thev  must  be  punished.  Since  suffermg  ap- 
peals to  so  many,  it  Is  not  surprising  to  note 
that  the  environmental  con  men  axe  preach- 
ing salvation  through  further  suffering.  Need- 
less to  say,  further  suffering  can  be  at- 
tained only  at  great  coet  to  the  public  and 
gain  to  the  environmental  con  artist.  As  long 
as  -we  accept  this  strange  philosophy  of  per- 
sonal guilt  for  enjoying  life,  we  "wlU  not 
make  any  real  progreaa  in  solving  pollution 
or  In  getting  rid  of  our  environmental  con 
men.  "When  I  was  much  younger,  there  was 
a  popular  song  entitled,  '"Accentuate  the 
Positive,  Eliminate  the  Negative."  This 
should  be  the  batUecry  for  environmental 
pollution  control.  We  vnu  solve  our  poUu- 
tlon problenas  when  we  stop  walling  about 
how  bad  things  are  and  start  doing  some- 
thing positively  about  them.  Our  success  to 
date,  and  there  have  been  lota  of  successes, 
U  due  to  the  positive  efforts  of  a  few  In- 
dividuals who  went  out  and  did  something 
positively. 

More  than  ever  before  there  la  a  general 
awareness  by  the  public  of  environmental 
poUutlon.  This  should  be  a  good  thing  be- 
cause It  should  lead  to  puWlc  support  of 
poUutlon  control  programs.  To  date  it  has 
not  been  a  good  thing.  It  has  been  a  handi- 
cap to  the  professionals  who  had  been  work- 
ing long  and  hard  to  eliminate  poUutlon. 
The  environmental  con  men  have  stepped  In 
and  diverted  public  attention  from  the  real 
Job  to  be  done.  They  have  succeeded  whUe 
the  professionals  have  faUed.  The  time  has 
come  that  the  professional  environmental 
poUutlon  control  specialist  learn  to  recog- 
nize the  environmental  con  man  and  the 
techniques  he  employes;  because  progress 
vrtll  not  be  made  untU  the  environmental  con 
men  are  eliminated  or  controUed. 

To  date  the  environmental  specialists  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  reaction  to  the  pol- 
lution problems  being  manifested  in  the  pop- 
tUar  press.  Just  a  few  short  years  ago,  the 
professional  poUutlon  control  people  found 
the  pubUc  totally  disinterested.  The  sudden 
shift  of  Interest  caught  the  professionals  un- 
prepared. The  profeesionala  were  not  expect- 
ing a  change  in  attitude  and  were  not  pre- 
pared with  an  adequate  program  for  positive 
action.  The  net  reeult  was  a  natural  for  the 
environmental  con  men  who  rushed  forward 
with  gloesy  pictures  of  doom  and  disaster 
and  grandolse  schemes  for  instant  solutions. 
The  environmental  con  men  are  weU  en- 
trenched with  the  public.  It  wlU  take  con- 
siderable effort  to  coatrcd  them  properly.  It  Is 
a  shame  that  so  much  of  the  efforts  of  the 
professional  poUutlon  conrtrol  speclallBtB 
must  be  diverted  from  the  Job  at  hand.  But 
maybe  he  wUl  learn  a  valuable  lesson  and  be 
better  pr^)ared  few  future  con  men. 

The  environmental  con  men  have  been 
very  effective  In  undermining  public  con- 
fidence In  existing  poUutlon  control  special- 
ists. Existing  pollution  control  people  have 
been  blamed  for  aUowlng  the  situation  to 
deteriorate  to  the  sorry  state  that  now  exists. 
The  public  Is  being  coimed  Into  believing 
that  things  are  getting  worse  and  worse. 
ActuaUy,  Just  the  opposite  Is  true.  The  sltua- 
tton  is  actvially  getting  better  and  better. 
This  progress  ia  not  being  made  by  the  en- 
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vlronmMital  con  men  but  by  the  ploddlog 
professional  who  does  the  work  and  la  never 
recognised. 

One  of  the  cturent  fallacies  being  ex- 
pounded by  environmental  con  man  Is  that 
more  money  wlU  solve  aU  of  otir  environ- 
mental problems.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
more  money  wlU  have  to  be  spent  for  en- 
vtromnental  pollution  control.  A  clean  en- 
vironment Is  not  free.  But  It  does  not  need 
to  coet  as  much  money  as  the  environmental 
ctm  men  have  indicated.  Unfortunately,  since 
the  public  Itkes  to  listen  to  oon  men.  we  wUl 
spend  more  money  than  we  should  to  do  the 
job  right. 

The  environmental  con  men  have  recog- 
nlaed  the  greedy  Instincts  of  politicians  at 
all  levels  and  have  played  on  those  instlocts 
to  set  up  the  most  complicated  set  of  rules 
for  pollution  conitrol.  These  rules  permit  easy 
operation  of  the  envlranmantal  con  men 
while  reettlctlng  the  efforts  of  the  profes- 
sional poUutlon  fighter. 

A  typical  exaznpie  of  the  enTironmentai 
con  game  is  the  construction  grants  program 
for  municipal  waste-water  treatnoent  plants. 
InitlaUy,  the  construction  grants  were  pro- 
posed as  carrots  to  help  local  areas  recover 
after  World  War  II.  The  professional  people 
mistakenly  thought  that  a  UtUe  Federal  sup- 
port would  help  the  local  levels  over  the 
financial  hurdles  that  had  accumulated  dur- 
ing World  War  n.  Unfortunately,  the  profes- 
sionals faUed  to  recognize  the  real  Impact  of 
that  request.  Over  the  years  the  construction 
grant  program  changed  as  the  environmental 
con  men  recognized  the  real  value  of  this  In- 
centl've  program.  The  rules  were  changed  so 
that  today  the  mayor  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
can  publicize  the  fact  that  Lincoln  wUl  have 
its  expanded  sewage  plant  for  only  20f  on 
the  dollar.  The  state  of  Nebraska  wlU  pay 
26<  on  the  dollar  and  the  Federal  government 
has  promised  to  pay  b&i  on  the  doUar. 

Since  everyone  pays  such  a  minor  share  of 
the  total  cost,  no  one  cares  If  the  coet  Is 
Inflated  somewhat  artlflclally.  No  one  has  Jull 
responslbUlty  and  only  the  public  loees.  It 
Is  obvious  that  the  State  of  Nebraska  and 
the  Federal  government  get  their  monies 
from  the  p>eople  of  Lincoln  as  weU  as  every- 
where else.  The  environmental  con  men  teU 
p>eople  what  a  wonderful  way  this  is  for  pay- 
ing for  poUution  control  plants.  The  cities 
only  pay  20^,  the  states  pay  25?,  and  the  feds 
pay  bSt.  No  one  pays  much  and  everyone 
wins. 

The  only  catch  Is  that  the  real  coet  Is  weU 
over  a  dollar  for  each  doUsir  committed.  The 
p>eople  could  get  the  Job  done  for  a  dollar 
per  dollar  coet  If  they  would  do  it  them- 
selves; but  they  want  something  for  noth- 
ing. They  are  suckers  for  the  free  money  con- 
cept. The  local  politicians  love  this  proce- 
dure because  they  get  credit  for  bringing 
in  all  this  free  money  to  the  local  area.  The 
poUutlon  Is  created  at  the  local  level  and 
can  be  solved  only  at  the  local  level.  Frag- 
mentation of  responslbUlty  for  funding  has 
caused  a  loee  of  local  control.  Increased  bu- 
reaucracy plays  right  Into  the  hands  of  the 
environmental  con  men  and  they  are  having 
a  field  day  at  all  levels,  local,  state  and 
federal. 

As  profeaeUsnal  health  specialists,  you  have 
a  Btaks  in  the  environmental  pioUution  prob- 
lem. You  have  a  responslbUlty  to  see  that 
the  Job  Is  done  right.  Unfortunately,  from 
where  I  sit.  It  appears  that  some  of  you  have 
gotten  tired  of  trying  to  do  the  Job  right 
and  have  decided  to  Join  the  rank*  of  the 
environmental  con  men.  You  have  developed 
a  complex  which  threatana  to  destroy  your 
efltoetlvensss.  This  Is  exactly  wb%t  the  en- 
vironmental con  men  were  hoping  would 
happen.  You  are  playing  into  their  hands  and 
I  can  aeaure  you  that  you  cannot  win  at 
their  gam«.  "riie  soluttoos  to  poUutlon  He 
with  the  profeeelonaU.  There  are  no  magic 
solutions:  but  there  are  new  -waya  of  doing 
things.  There  is  a  positive  way  of  movtng 
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abaad  but  It  take*  lota  of  work  and  effort. 
It  m«»n«  that  wb  are  not  going  to  solve  our 
environment*!  pollution  problem*  In  Just  a 
few  yaara  of  effort.  We  are  going  to  be  work- 
ing on  tbeee  problem*  from  now  until  eter- 
nity. We  can  never  atop  working. 

The  oballenge  tbat  faces  tu  all  U  to  do 
the  beet  Job  possible  with  the  minimum  of 
resources.  Any  idiot  could  solve  the  environ- 
mental pollution  problem  if  he  had  enough 
manpower  and  money.  But  the  professional  Is 
trained  to  accomplish  the  task  with  mini- 
mum effort.  We  seem  to  have  been  blinded 
by  a  few  setbacks  and  have  developed  a 
negative  attitude.  If  we  do  not  demonstrate 
our  professional  capability  within  the  nor- 
mal constraints  of  society,  then  we  have 
been  a  failure.  Our  education  has  been  In 
vain,  totally  wasted.  It  would  be  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  our  generation  to  be  known  as 
the  failure  generation. 

We  have  an  opportunity  and  a  greac  herit- 
age. It  Is  time  we  started  living  up  to  that 
heritage  and  stopped  making  excuses  why 
we  cannot  get  the  Job  done. 

Let's  clean  out  the  environmental  con 
men  and  get  on  with  the  Job.  If  we  do  not, 
then  we  have  only  oiuselves  to  blame. 


THE  NATHAN  LESTER  HOUSE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1972 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day. July  22,  in  the  town  of  Ledyard,  the 
Nathan  Lester  House  which  stands  at 
the  Great  Oak  Garden,  will  be  dedicated 
for  public  use.  This  house,  constructed 
In  1793,  and  the  adjoining  garden  will 
add  importantly  to  the  historical  aware- 
ness of  Ledyard  and  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. The  building  was  restored 
through  matctiing  funds  from  the  town 
of  Ledyard  and  the  Cormecticut  Histori- 
cal Commission.  In  addition,  funds  from 
the  Federal  open  space  program  were 
used  to  aid  in  the  purchasing  of  the 
house  and  lands. 

I  would  like  to  bring  the  following  ar- 
ticle describing  the  efforts  to  restore  this 
house  and  the  garden  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  I  believe  that  Congress 
can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  Federal 
open  space  fimds,  coordinated  with 
grants  from  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, have  been  put  to  such  Important 
use.  I  heartily  congratulate  the  people  of 
Ledyard  for  this  welcome  addition  to  our 
perception  of  history  and  to  their  aware- 
ness of  the  need  to  preserve  for  future 
generations  areas  of  beauty  and  interest. 

The  article  follows: 

Tax  Nathan  Lxstxk  Housk 

In  1967  the  Town  of  Ledyard  purchased 
for  986,000  the  approximately  100  acres 
known  as  the  Oraves  estate.  The  reason  for 
the  acquisition  was  to  give  the  town  land  In 
this  area  for  recreational  use  as  weU  as  a 
possible  school  site.  Three  quarters  of  the 
purchase  price  was  paid  for  with  State  and 
Federal  open  space  grants,  only  one  quarter 
of  the  total  coming  from  town  monlee.  The 
ffne  18th  century  house  and  bams  were  In- 
cluded In  the  purchase  at  no  additional  cost, 
but  with  the  Oraves  estates'  expressed  hope 
that  the  historic  property  might  be  pre- 
served as  such.  In  1966  this  same  family  had 
generously  donated  to  the  town  of  Ledyard 
the  nearly  400  year  old  Oreat  Oak  and  the 
surrounding  11  acre  plot  as  a  park.  This  park 
as  such  has  always  been  administered  by  a 
separata  town  oommlttee. 
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In  1068  the  Selectmen  created  ihe  Qraves 
Estate  Planning  Committee  to  study  the  best 
and  most  approprlat«  use  of  both  the  land 
and  buildings.  All  interested  groups  In  town 
had  representation  on  this  committee.  The 
published  report  of  this  committee  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Selectmen  and  Its  main  pro- 
visions Implemented.  The  surrounding  park- 
land was  placed  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Conservation  Commission,  with  plans  for- 
mulated for  use  of  the  land  as  open  space. 
The  house  and  barns  were  placed  under  a 
separate  committee  for  purposes  of  ultimate- 
ly restoring  the  buUdlngs  for  use  as  an  his- 
toric museum  portraying  Ledyard's  rural- 
agricultural  past.  The  Ledyard  Historical  So- 
ciety had  long  been  the  leader  In  supporting 
this  project,  and  now  provided  the  active 
membership  In  this  new  town  committee. 
In  December  1968  the  house  which  was  buUt 
in  1793  was  carefully  surveyed  by  Mr.  John 
Curtis,  Director  of  the  Curatorial  Depart- 
ment of  Old  Sturbrldge  Village.  He  found  the 
old  house  of  such  architectural  and  historical 
significance,  and  especially  because  of  Its  un- 
spoiled original  setting,  that  the  State  His- 
torical Commission  In  Hartford  In  Its  own 
state-wide  sur^-ey  gave  the  house  a  "B" 
rating.  This  meant  the  buUdlng  was  of  very 
significant  local  and  regional  interest  and 
worthy  of  urgent  preservation  ithls  is  a  very 
high  rating,  only  a  half  dozen  buildings  In 
the  state  having  an  "A"  listing) . 

fit  this  point  a  brief  history  of  the  old 
farm  shows  that  Peter  Lester,  Sr.  botight  the 
property  in  the  late  1730's.  Of  two  sons  born 
on  the  farm.  Ensign  John  Lester  (born 
1740)  was  killed  In  the  Port  Orlswold  mas- 
sacre during  the  Revolution.  .Another  son. 
Nathan  i  bom  1742),  built  the  present  house 
in  1793.  His  daughter.  Hannah  Oallup  Lester, 
married  Captain  .Adam  Larrabee,  a  West 
Point  graduate  who  served  with  distinction 
in  the  War  of  1812.  The  seventh  of  Captain 
Larrabee's  nine  children.  William  Larrabee, 
later  moved  west  where  he  became  governor 
of  Iowa.  Indeed  in  that  state,  his  own  man- 
sion. 'Montauk",  is  open  to  the  public  as  a 
house  musetmi.  In  1908.  the  farm  was  eic- 
qulred  by  Dr.  Charles  B.  Graves,  a  local  physi- 
cian and  noted  botanist.  It  remained  In  their 
hands  until  the  town  purchase  In  1967. 

In  October  1969.  the  State  Historical  Com- 
mission gave  our  town  a  matching  grant 
of  $1,000  for  emergency  re-shlngUng  of  the 
entire  roof,  and  another  grant  of  $3,850  In 
December  1969.  Of  this  $4,860,  local  money. 
81.000  was  donated  by  the  Ledyard  Historical 
Society,  the  rest  was  from  the  Town  Treas- 
ury. Therefore,  by  July  1970,  a  total  of  $9,700 
had  been  spent,  largely  on  structural  repairs 
and  creation  of  a  custodian's  quarters  in  the 
"ell"  (In  early  1969  an  entirely  new  heating 
system  had  been  Installed  with  insiu-ance 
money  received  after  water  pipes  froze.) 

Prom  July  1970  until  February  1971.  no 
work  oould  be  done  because  of  a  dispute  with 
the  tenants  over  the  committee's  right  to 
work  during  their  occupancy.  By  March  1971 
architects  plans  for  completion  of  the  "ell" 
were  available  and  work  finished  by  Septem- 
ber 1971.  As  of  August  1971  new  tenants  were 
In  occupancy  to  protect  the  premises. 

A  third  matching  grant  for  restoration  of 
the  main  pejrt  of  the  house  was  secured  of- 
ficially by  September  1971  The  total  was 
$13,800,  of  which  our  local  share  of  $6,900 
came  from  $4,750  town  appropriation,  $1,600 
from  the  Ledyard  Historical  Society,  and  $560 
from  the  Ledyard-Gales  Perry  Junior  Wom- 
en's Club. 

Two  related  significant  events  have  taken 
place  to  enhance  and  protect  the  restoration 
of  the  Nathan  Lester  House.  In  1969  a  Co- 
lonial Garden  Committee  began  work  on  cre- 
ation of  a  memorial  garden  that  would  fur- 
ther complement  the  Lester  House  setting. 
Their  work  is  separate  from  the  Lester  House 
Committee  and  supported  solely  by  private 
donations.  In  December  1970,  by  vote  of  the 
Town  Meeting,  the  Nathan  Lester  House  and 
surrounding  land  was  designated  an  historic 
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district  and  a  Town  HUtorlc  OoaualMM 
was  created  to  administer  this  dlstrlctiuMiS 
as  the  town's  other  historic  property  tk« 
Old  Main  vertical  sawmill  restcwatloa.' 

It  Is  hoped  that  under  the  guldanot  at 
this  new  commission  and  with  addltloasl 
state  matching  grants,  the  Lester  House  tm- 
toratlon  wlU  soon  be  completed  so  that  both 
our  townspeople  and  tourists  may  soon  sa. 
Joy  Its  educational  and  recreational  bensflti. 


CHARLES  H.  LOEB:   AWARD- WIN- 
NESTG  EDITORIAL  WRITER 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  19,  1972 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  innu- 
merable occasions,  I  have  spoken  about 
Cleveland's  eminent  newspaper,  the  Call 
&  Post.  It  is  my  great  pleasure  today,  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  that  pa- 
per's city  editor,  Mr.  Charles  H,  Loeb. 

Last  month  Mr.  Loeb,  one  of  America's 
most  distinguished  editorial  writers  and 
a  poet  of  the  first  rank,  was  honored  by 
the  National  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation. His  column  on  "The  Games  Peo- 
ple Play"  received  the  association's  flrst- 
place  merit  award  for  "best  column "  in 
the  black  press.  The  article  and  its  ac- 
companying poem,  "Turnabout,"  origi- 
nally appeared  in  the  March  6, 1971  issue 
of  the  Call  &  Post. 

It  concerned  former  Mayor  Carl  B, 
Stokes,  and  was  a  courageous  leap  to  the 
mayor's  defense  when  many  in  the  Cleve- 
land community  w^ere  turning  against 
their  elected  leader.  At  the  time  of  its 
printing,  Mr.  Loeb's  column  generated 
quite  a  bit  of  heat.  His  words  were  power- 
ful. 

Charles  Loeb  forcefully  attacked  the 
hypocrisy  that  had  surfaced  amooc 
Cleveland's  white  liberal  establishment. 
He  frankly  deplored  the  fact  that  Mayor 
Stokes  was  being  asked,  by  the  white 
community,  to  betray  not  only  himself, 
but  also  the  city  they  had  elected  him  to 
serve. 

More  than  a  year  later,  Charles  Loeb's 
words  continue  to  have  the  ring  of  truth. 
Today.  I  would  like  to  share  his  award- 
winning  column  and  poem  with  ray  col- 
leagiaes. 

The  article  follows : 

[Prom  The  Call   &  Post,  Mar.  6,  1971] 

The  Qaiu:s  People  Play 

(By  Charles  H.  Loeb) 

The  strong  support  received  by  Mayor 
Stokes  from  the  black  community  of  Cleve- 
land last  week  was  perhaps  the  one  mt 
bright  note  In  the  thankless  Job  he  has  won 
as  Chief  Executive  of  one  of  this  country'* 
major  cities.  At  long  last,  he  has  visible  evi- 
dence that  his  dedication  to  full  citizenship 
for  ALL  of  the  people  of  Cleveland  Is  not 
entirely  unappreciated  by  the  very  people 
who,  in  his  zeal  to  bring  them  Into  the  main- 
stream of  community  life,  he  has  brought 
down  upon  him  a  swelling  malnfestatlon  of 
the  virulent  racism  from  much  too  large  a 
segment  of  this  city. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It,  a  very  consid- 
erable segment  of  our  white  fellow  cltlseM 
have  fovmd  It  vlrtuaUy  Impossible,  If  not 
unthinkable,  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
revolutionary  aspect  of  having  a  black  mayor. 
Some  of  their  antics  In  trying  to  rid  them- 
selves of  this   "curse"   under  the  guise  of 


thTuitl-Stokes  furor  was  a  sole  project  of 
SS  Attained,  uneducated,  and  uninformed 
^^  of  the  community.  But  Stokes  is 
^ilng  the  shaft  from  so  many  diverse  ele- 
!!«*•  of  the  white  supremacy  complex  that 
rmjulree  more  adroitness  than  any  one 
JnaTihort  of  sheer  genius  can  be  expected 

'"'^wTare  those  leaders,  many  of  them 
-uburbanltes,  who  have  sponsored  and  en- 
courwed  Stokes  projects  like  "Cleveland 
MOW  who  are  swapping  lU-founded  rumors 
about  the  Stokes  lUestyle,  in  swank  golf 
club  lockerrooms  and  suburban  bistros. 

These  range  from  speculation  on  how  the 
mayor  manages  to  look  like  an  animated 
reproduction  of  a  Playboy  Magazine  Ulus- 
tiatton  la  his  every  public  appearance,  to 
jurt  how  much  the  Mayor  revealed  In  the 
income  tax  return  that  he  was  hounded  to 
make  public  some  weeks  ago. 

But  most  of  all.  this  gentry  airs  Its  re- 
sentment over  the  refusal  of  Carl  B.  Stokes 
to  play  the  familiar,  acconmiodatlng  role 
that  has  always  been  the  surest  way  Into 
the  hearts  c  the  white  power  structure 
When  really  exasperated,  some  influential 
whites,  who  wear  their  liberalism  in  full  view 
on  most  occasions,  and  who  faithfully  turn 
up  at  front  row  tables  at  the  annual  dinners 
of  the  Urban  League  and  the  NAACP,  wonder 
out  lotid  "why  Stokes  hasn't  sense  enough 
to  be  like  Leo  Jackson,  etc.,  etc." 

Amazingly  enough,  there  Is  a  considerable 
segment  of  the  black  brothers  and  sisters, 
who  echo  this  sort  of  thing.  "Stokes  could  get 
the  wolves  off  his  back,"  they  say,  "by  being  a 
little  more  diplomatic."  "Why  doesn't  he 
learn  to  turn  the  other  cheek,"  says  another. 

Whatever  else  he  is.  Car)  Stokes  is  a  realist, 
and  as  such  realizes  that  much  of  the  har- 
rassment  that  he  has  had  to  undergo  orlgl- 
.nates,  not  exclusively  from  racial  prejudice, 
but  more  frequently  from  political  frustra- 
tion on  the  part  of  ambitious.  If  not  always 
talented  political  hacks. 

Neither  Carl  B  Stokes  nor  most  of  the 
black  citizenry  of  Cleveland  are  one  bit  fooled 
by  the  loud  protestations  that  have  arisen 
over  trivial  irregularities  in  the  hiring  and 
firing  or  the  rating  of  personnel,  or  in  the 
collection  of  rubbish  or  garbage,  or  In  the 
zeal  of  a  newly-appointed  west  side  council- 
man to  protect  housewives  from  shortwelgh- 
tng  In  a  major  supermarket. 

It  takes  a  real  American  to  take  In  stride 
the  integrated  complexion  of  City  Hall.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  since  the  advent  of  Carl  B. 
Stokes.  And,  while  there  are  some  solid 
.Americans  still  to  be  found  (may  their  tribe 
;r.crease)  they  are  still  a  very  scarce  com- 
modity in  this  or  any  other  neck  of  the 
American  woods. 

Unfortunately,  in  this  society  of  otirs,  a 
black  man  who  has  achieved  what  Carl  B. 
Stokes  has  achieved  has  to  stick  with  his  pri- 
orities in  something  like  the  following  order: 

1.  Be  a  Negro  Man. 

2.  Be  an  American  Man. 

3.  Be  a  Democratic  Party  Man  ...  If  they'll 
let  you. 

And  though  the  fire  will  get  hotter  before  It 
cools,  our  man  Carl  sunply  can't  take  tea  for 
the  fever! 

TUKN  ABOUT 

"Their  'system'  was  perfection," 
Said  my  friend.  Methoselah  Brown. 
"They  made  It  rim  like  clockwork 
When  it  kept  the  black  man  down. 
But  since  Carl  Stokes  got  elected 
The  damn  thing  won't  work  no  more 
An'  Its  got  a  lot  of  white  folks 
Mos'  upset,  and  awful  sore! 
"So  our  white  folks,  big  an'  lltUe 
Are  all  screamln'  for  a  change. 
An'  they  got  some  deals  a  'cookin' 
In  the  oven  of  their  range. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Party  labels  don't  mean  nothln' 

In  the  face  of  stormy  weather. 

When  supremacy  Is  threatened 

Prlend  an'  foe  can  get  together." 

They  would  change  the  plan  of  votln'. 

•TUl  they  hit  upon  a  way 

To  drive  C33.  from  office 

By  the  next  election  day. 

■Less  ua  black  folks  go  to  sleep. 

An'  go  back  to  Uncle  Tomln' 

Like  a  flock  of  stupid  sheep ! 
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INCOME  TAX 


TRIBUTE  TO  AHEPA 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONSTN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1972 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  last  five  decades  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association,  better  known  as  the  Or- 
der of  Ahepa,  has  made  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  American  life.  Now,  during 
the  month  of  its  golden  anniversary,  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  this  organization. 
AHEPA's  work  begins  at  the  local  level. 
Individual  chapters  have  always  vigor- 
ously supported  community  undertakings 
in  the  fields  of  education,  charity,  and 
civic  improvement.  They  also  provide  an 
active  social  program,  emphasizing  re- 
laxation for  the  whole  family. 

When  we  turn  to  AHEPA's  national 
and  international  contributions,  we  find 
an  impressive  record  of  accomplish- 
ments. A  longtime  champion  of  the 
cause  of  education.  AHEPA  has  spon- 
sored scholarships  and  established  li- 
braries. It  is  justly  proud  of  the  AHEPA 
Hall  for  Boys  and  the  AHEPA  School, 
both  at  St.  Basil's  Academy,  Garrison, 
N.Y.  When  school  is  out,  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  offers  summer  studies  in  Greek 
language,  history,  and  culture,  ihrough 
its  educational  journey  to  Greece  pro- 
gram. 

At  scenes  of  human  suffering,  ranging 
from  Florida's  hurricanes  to  Turkey's 
earthquakes.  AHEPA  has  provided  relief. 
It  has  established  hospitals  in  Athens 
and  Thessaloniki  and  a  cancer  research 
center  in  Miami.  Its  support  for  the  fa- 
therless children  of  refugees  is  still 
another  example  of  generosity  to  the  vic- 
tims of  disaster,  both  here  and  abroad. 
AHEPA's  record  of  meeting  its  civic  re- 
sponsibilities is  also  worthy  of  note. 
When  the  Nation  needed  support  during 
World  War  n,  AHEPA  was  able  to  sell 
$500  million  in  U.S.  war  bonds  as  an  oflJ- 
cial  issuing  agency  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
Today,  emphasis  has  shifted  to  assisting 
noncitizens  in  attaining  full  citizenship 
and  to  instilling  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
resulting  privileges  and  obligations. 

I  want  to  make  special  mention  of 
AHEPA's  local  chapter  in  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis.  Its  officers.  Peter  and  Nick  Frank, 
Mike  Poulos,  and  Sam  Bekearis.  can  be 
especially  proud  of  the  valuable  role  this 
chapter  plays  in  the  community.  To  them 
and  all  the  mwnbers  of  the  Pond  du  Lac 
chapter,  and  the  Order  of  Ahepa  as  8^ 
whole,  I  offer  both  thanks  and  congratu- 
lations. 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALXrOBJiIIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  19.  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
us  are  aware  that  a  supposedly  unin- 
tended result  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Act  of  1971  has  been  to  impose  personal 
income  tax  overwithholding  upon  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Nation's  Federal  tax- 
payers; but  very  few  of  our  constituents 
seem  to  be  aware  of  it  yet.  What  is  more, 
an  unannounced  consensus  seems  to  be 
developing  among  the  responsible  ad- 
ministrators and  legislators  to  keep  It 
this  way,  so  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment continues  indefinitely  to  have  the 
use  of  billions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' earnings  to  which  it  has  no  legal 
claim,  from  the  time  they  earn  the 
money  until  they  file  their  next  >'ear's 
Income  tax  return  and  receive  their  re- 
fund. 

The  following  portions  of  Paul  Scott's 
column  for  July  17  explain  what  is  hap- 
pening : 

[Prom  the  Washington  News-Intelligence 

Syndicate.  July  17,  1972) 

The  Scott  Report 

(By  Paul  Scott) 

Washington.    JtiLT    17. — Despite    aU    the 

political  clamor  lor  tax  reform,  there  Is  no 

evidence    that    the    Democratic    controlled 

Congress  or  the  Nixon  Administration  plans 

to  do  anything  this  year  to  plug  the  biggest 

loophole  of  them  all. 

This  IS  the  provision  In  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1971  that  permits  the  federal  gov- 
ernment this  year  to  withhold  more  than 
*8  billion  from  the  wages  of  workers  than 
they  owe  in  taxes.  The  "forced  loan  "  pro- 
vision, as  it  Is  referred  to  inside  govern- 
ment, affects  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
nations  taxpayers. 

Questioning  of  high-ranking  Treasury  of- 
ficials by  members  of  the  tax-wrltlng  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  recently  conflrmed 
the  massive  overwithholding  by  the  govern- 
ment but  neither  the  lawmakers  nor  the 
Nixon  Administration  have  made  any  legis- 
lative moves  to  correct  the  situation. 

All  that  has  been  done  so  far  Is  a  feeble 
administrative  effort  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  acquaint  the  public  with  the 
steps  that  individual  taxpayers  can  take  to 
end  the  overwithholding.  Their  surreys. 
however,  show  that  only  one  out  of  every 
ten  taxpayers  had  heard  about  the  Treasury's 
educational  protrram  or  knew  that  the  gov- 
ernment Is  taking  an  average  of  10  percent 
more  out  of  their  wages  that  they  owe  In 
taxes. 

Instead  of  recommending  legislation  to 
end  the  overwithholding.  Treasury  officials 
now  are  talking  privately  about  keeping  the 
provision  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  na- 
tion's tax  laws.  The  reaaon  for  conUnulng 
the  overwithholding,  they  argue.  Is  the  bu- 
llous In  advance  revenues  that  Is  produces 
for  the  government. 

Confidential  projections  of  the  Treaaury 
Department  indicate  that  these  advance 
coUections  could  reach  »ao  bllUon  by  1975 
each  year.  WhUe  the  "forced  loans"  will  have 
to  be  refunded  to  taxpayers,  their  yearly 
growth  will  provide  a  large,  intereet-free 
revolving  fund. 

"How  else  can  the  government  raise  and  use 
blUlons  of  dollars  each  year  without  paying 
any  Interest."  states  House  Majority  leader 
Hale  Boggs  (D.  La..).  Neither  Representa- 
tive Boggs  nor  House  Minority  Leader  Gerald 
l^>^d  (R.  Mich.)  see  Oongrtee  or  the  Admin- 
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istratlon  changing  the  overwlthholdlng  pro- 
vision this  year.  Both  have  Indicated  pri- 
vately, that  the  provision  could  become  a 
p«rm&uent  part  of  the  tax  laws. 

The  general  feeling  among  Senate  Cton- 
greselonal  leaders  Is  there  wlU  be  no  action 
In  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  unless 
the  Nixon  Administration  recommends  that 
the  law  be  changed. 

Senate  Minority  Leader  Hugh  Scott  (R 
Pa. )  doesn't  expect  any  Administration  move 
this  year  unless  a  storm  of  protest  comes 
from  individual  taxpayers.  This  la  unlikely 
since  only  one  In  every  ten  taxpayers  realizes 
that  the  government  Is  taking  more  out  of 
his  pay  check  than  It  should.  .  .  . 

Although  Nixon  Administration  officials  are 
planning  no  moves  to  end  the  overwlthhold- 
ing,  they  are  already  concerning  themselves 
about  the  massive  refunds  that  the  provi- 
sion wUl  cause  next  year  and  the  Impact  this 
will  h*ve  on  the  budget  deficit. 

Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Arthur  P.  Bums 
is  trying  to  sell  the  White  House  on  the  Idea 
of  pajrlng  a  bonus  interest  rate  to  those  who 
would  keep  their  refunds  In  a  special  bond, 
rather  than  taking  the  cash. 

In  pushing  his  proposal.  "--  Burns  warned 
President  Nixon  that  because  of  the  over- 
wlthhoidlng  that  tax  refunds  Iti  1973  would 
reach  a  record  $15  billion — or  about  double 
the  amount  of  current  Treasury  estimates. 
The  return  of  this  money  could  cause  tremen- 
dous Inflation  pressures  next  year,  Dr.  Burns 
contended.  He  also  sees  the  refunds  causing 
the  budget  deficit  next  year  soaring  to  nearly 
»50  bUUon. 

While  Treasury  officials  would  like  to  adopt 
the  Burns  plan,  they  are  concerned  that  If 
they  did  that.  Congress  would  force  the  gov- 
ernment to  pay  taxpayers  for  the  use  of 
their  money  this  yesir  as  well  as  in  the  future. 
It  also  Is  their  contention  that  the  Btims 
plan  could  hurt  the  chances  of  getting  Con- 
gress next  year  to  approve  the  Imposition  of 
a  new  value-add  tax. 

The  value-add  tax  will  be  the  heart  of 
President  Nixon's  tax  reform  program.  He 
sees  It  as  a  replacement  for  corp>oratlon  taxes 
and  of  a  method  to  keep  from  having  to  in- 
crease the  federal  income  tax  during  the  next 
four  years. 

iVote.-  Senator  Vance  Hartke  iD.  Ind.).  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Coiomlttee. 
has  asked  Treastiry  officials  to  furnish  him  a 
report  on  the  amount  of  advance  revenues 
the  government  will  receive  In  1973  If  the 
overwlthholdlng  provision  of  the  law  remains 
unchanged.  Senator  Hartke  says  he  hears  It 
will  be  over  $16  bUUon. 


THE  AMERICAN  SPrRIT:   1972 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  njLiNois 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1972 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chicago 
Dally  News  recexitly  published  a  nine- 
part  analysis  of  American  society  en- 
titled "The  American  Spirit:  1972,"  a 
sensitive,  personal  glimpse  at  discourage- 
ment, and  at  the  steady  undercurr«it  of 
hope  In  Americans  of  today.  Mr.  Harlan 
Draeger,  a  columnist  for  tlie  Daily  News, 
conducted  a  series  of  interviews,  explor- 
ing every  segment  of  our  society:  steel- 
workers,  farmers,  policemen,  students, 
executives,  housewives,  legislators,  in 
search  of  that  unique  essence  of  hope  he 
labeled  "The  American  Spirit."  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  first  two  articles  of  the 
series; 
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Thx  Auebican  Spuit:   1072 
(By  Harlan  Draeger) 

Tom  Bryant,  If  anybody,  has  a  right  to  be 
cynical. 

For  24  years,  he  has  swallowed  the  dust  and 
heat  that  go  with  the  hardest,  dirtiest  Job  tn 
a  Chicago  steel  mill.  His  spit  comes  out  black. 

Bryant  surv-lved  four  major  battles  In  Eu- 
rope during  World  War  II.  Two  decades  later. 
his  son  and  only  child  came  back  from  Viet- 
nam badly  crippled. 

Income  taxes  and  Inflation  are  cutting 
deeply  Into  his  paychecks.  His  property  taxes 
have  tripled  In  13  years.  Economically,  he's 
"Just  not  getting  nowhere."  On  top  of  all 
this,  he  has  the  added  pressures  of  beln? 
black. 

It  comes  out.  not  as  reliance  on  the  big 
Institutions  of  society,  but  as  a  stubborn 
faith  In  his  fellow  man:  "We've  got  a  whole 
lot  of  good,  sound-thlnklng  people.  I  think 
the  great  majority  are  really  decent.  "P-iey 
Just  got  to  the  point  where  they're  compla- 
cent and  don't  flght  City  Hall.  Nobody's  will- 
ing to  take  the  lead." 

Tom  Bryant's  message  Is  that  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  Is  not  dead— Just  temporarily 
stunned  by  events,  waiting  to  be  revived. 

Over  the  past  several  weeks,  I  discovered 
this  samfe  core  of  belief  In  talks  with  scores 
of  people  across  the  nation. 

True,  skeptlsm  may  run  deeper  than  be- 
fore. Americans  are  being  pushed  around  by 
changes  they  dimly  understand  tnd  can't 
seem  to  control.  For  many,  life  has  turned 
sour,  empty,  unrewarding. 

But  the  central  Inescapable  fact  Is  that  we 
have  not  given  up,  nor  have  we  thought  of 
surrender. 

The  pebble  of  truth  Is  easily  overlooked.  It 
Is,  after  all.  a  presidential  election  year. 
Pollsters,  reporters  and  other  professional 
pulse-takers  are  swarming  over  the  leoid- 
scape  like  grasshoppers. 

People  feel  almost  compelled  to  spit  out 
their  frustrations  and  resentments.  Why  not? 
Bitch  a  little  ("Since  you  asked.  Mac")  and 
something  might  change. 

So  the  man-on-the-street  talks  like  a  loser, 
partly  for  effect.  It  is  fashionable  In  1972. 
.\nd  he  Is  merely  catching  up  to  the  social 
critics  who  have  produced  a  steady  stream 
of  pessimism  over  the  past  decade. 

The  easy  analysis  that  ususJly  follows  Is 
'.hat  America  Is  In  a  hopeless  state  that  can 
uniy  become  worse. 

It  pays.  I  learned,  to  spend  a  ilttle  more 
time  with  people.  Examine  the  whole  person, 
watch  how  he  lives,  sift  out  what  he  says 
from  how  he  acts.  You  rarely  find  genuine 
despair. 

The  essential  fabric  of  trust  still  remains — 
largely  intact,  largely  unnoticed,  clearly  our 
^■reatest  national  asset. 

It  Is  something  on  which  to  build  a  better 
life  In  this  country  if  we  can  only  regain  the 
win  and  a  sense  of  direction.  We  have  at  least 
a  fair  chance. 

My  assignment  was  to  take  a  close  look  at 
what's  happening  to  Americans  In  1972 — and 
especially  at  n^ir  obvious  morale  problem. 

I  found  most  of  us  floundering,  groping 
awkwardly  for  some  meaning  to  a  wcirld. 
that,  like  bakery  products,  seems  to  be  re- 
made fresh  every  day. 

IJfe  has  been  one  long,  tough  grind  for 
Tom  Bryant. 

He  should  be  screaming  at  the  system — 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  Is.  But  the  240- 
pound  steeiworker  with  the  callous-crusted 
hands  Is  no  cynic. 

Along  with  most  Americans,  he  shares  a 
spark  of  hope 

More  than  anything  else,  our  national 
mood  resembles  the  stage  of  life  that  Tom 
Bryant  has  reached  at  49:  middle  age,  with 
all  Its  fears  and  doubts. 

New  pressures  are  bearing  down  frotn  all 
sides,  and  we  can't  respond  the  way  we  once 
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did.  The  scenery  shifts  constantly  The  dum 
and  complexity  of  change  are  too  much 

"If  you  go  down  a  street  for  ye»r«  kod 
suddenly  It's  ripped  up,  you're  shook  "  um 
Nat  Pressman,  a  former  New  Torker  laww 
who  now  sells  hardware  in  Maryland  "tUt 
IS  hitting  a  detour  these  days." 

Pressman,  like  many,  resists.  An  outspoksn 
conservative  In  his  508,  he  talks  in  politlcn 
terms,  and  his  villains  are  predictable: 

■The  liberals  want  to  do  it  differently  U 
it's  black,  make  It  white.  They  got  to  live  lii» 
w^orld  of  change.  Why  change  everything?  All 
these  landmarks  and  beliefs  we  entertained 
are  being  attacked.  We  buck  it.  We're  on  th* 
defensive.  The  average  man  just  mutters  to 
himself.  He's  wondering  why." 

Pressman  is  quick  to  condemn  irrltanu 
that  he  associates  with  younger  people- 
sloppy  dress,  violent  demonstrations,  th» 
push  to  legalize  abortion  and  marijuana. 

Even  In  his  outrage.  Pressman,  the  su- 
preme realist,  has  not  given  up  on  human 
values. 

"My  goal  Is  happiness  and  love  and  respect," 
he  said,  softening  his  tone.  "I  find  It  In  my 
family  and  the  people  I  know.  The  warmtH, 
the  human  element  is  fading  out,  but  dm 
completely.  People  are  basically  good." 

If  life  today  is  a  "detour"  for  Nat  Press- 
man, it  Is  a  sea  of  disaster  for  22-year-old 
Mllo  Mason — an  apostle  of  change. 

"We're  shipwrecked,"  he  said,  m  the  midn 
of  repairing  a  tractor  to  get  back  planting  80 
acres  of  soybeans.  "But  only  when  you're 
shipwrecked  can  you  reach  for  a  more  mean- 
ingful life." 

Mllo  runs  his  father's  250-acre  farm  near 
the  Wabash  River  that  separates  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  He  uses  the  profits  to  attend  Cornel 
University.  And  he  typifies  the  180-degree 
shift  in  the  attitudes  of  many  young  people. 

In  1968,  Mllo  was  co-chairman  of  Illinois 
Youth  for  Nixon.  This  year,  he  said,  "I  wUl 
probably  be  working  for  George  McOovem 
when  I  get  the  soybeans  planted." 

Milo's  creed  developed  slowly.  It  began 
taking  shape  when  he  was  17  and  wrote  • 
pessimistic  poem  about  man's  Inhumanity  to 
man. 

'T  had  a  feeling  then  that  something 
wasn't  right,  but  I  really  didn't  know  Uie 
answers  or  ultimate  causes,"  he  recalls.  "I 
was  sickened  by  the  hypocrisy  of  so  many 
adults.  They  could  go  to  church  on  Sundmy 
and  all  that.  Yet,  when  someone  speaks  of 
low-cost  housing  for  low-Income  people  and 
them  paying  taxes  for  that,  it  gets  them 
upset." 

Milo's  search  for  answers  provided  blm 
with  another  familiar  catalog  of  devil*— Um 
Vietnam  War,  materialism,  corjjorate  pollu- 
tion, deceitful  politicians,  racial  bigotry,  "the 
Iron  menagerie  running  a  very  inhumane 
system." 

Lately,  Mllo  hasn't  seen  much  of  his  old 
high  school  pals,  who  dont  feel  quite  as 
strongly  as  he  does. 

"The  majority  of  them  really  see  some- 
thing wrong,  but  they  are  still  following 
In  the  footsteps  of  the  consumer  society,"  he 
says.  "Their  ideal  Is  a  472-cubic-lnch  OK 
car.  They  have  much  more  social  responsi- 
bility In  many  ways,  but  they  still  haven't 
admitted  blood  on  their  hands." 

Milo's  ptersonal  ambition  Is  "experiencing 
and  creating  beautiful  things,  whether 
planting  a  soybean  field  or  rewriting  an 
analysis  of  American  history." 

He  believes  his  country  can  create  such 
opportunities  for  all  its  people  If  funds- 
mental  changes  are  made — first  in  govern- 
ment, then  in  the  economic  system: 

"Mass  technology,  if  properly  channeled, 
can  elevate  man  from  his  total  economic 
struggle.  We  have  the  power  to  make  over 
meaningless,  dehumanizing  Jobs  so  we  can 
sit  on  the  comer  and  play  a  banjo.  We  Just 
can't  turn  ofl  technology,  but  we  can't  go 
on  with  the  only  motive  being  profit. 
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..just  sweet  Chrtotton  words  won't  do  a 

•^Cl^rSr^'aSl' MHO  Mason.  Two  differ- 

^    n^^  TWO  very  different  outlooks. 

"i'^rcrtUcal   of   whafs   happening    In 

^m  t^Both^ntCig  something  better  for 

^-\*K"sS^r5m  ^ry^'  balancing 
.*^oo«Tndtm^tratlons  dally  in  the  U5. 

sll  Co%  mill  on  Chicago's  Southeast  Side. 

^eSr^rkli^g  day.  Bryant  puts  on  a  res- 
^•"T^d  crawls  mslde  big  Ingot  molds. 

SCan  air  haXer  and  12-pound  sledge,  he 

S  off'he^ough  spots  so  another  cast  can 

'*..^*a  lousv  job."  says  Bryant.  He's  the 
,1  nne  eft  "out  of  45  who  were  chipping 
Sdswbn  he  started.  He  says  about  half  a 
Se^  r«  on  pensions  and  the  rest  are  dead. 
Lnv  of  Silicosis,  lung  disease. 
^ant  earns  about  $9,000  a  year.  He  lays 
olS  i"  house  taxes  and  another  »110 
e^J^ry  two  weeks  for  federal  and  state  income 

^'thlnk  the  whole  tax  structure  Is  wrong, " 
he  said.  "The  litle  guy  Is  being  squeezed.  I 
SJvrnothing  against  taxation,  but  we're  not 
Mtttnz  a  dollar's  worth. 

^■mic^  protection  is  lousy.  They  should  put 
the  cops  back  walking  beats.  I  pay  for  mos- 
5ulto8batement.  but  the  last  time  they  came 
wasabout  1960."  

What's  needed,  according  to  Bryant  and 
many  others.  Is  someone  to  "grab  the  ball  — 
political  leadership :  ,„„<..« 

"I  think  it  all  depends  on  who  we  elect  to 
run  the  country.  We  need  to  do  some  thlrik- 
ing.  get  some  new  faces  more  representative 
of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

■We  could  probably  start  In  our  cities  and 
communities.  We  tend  to  elect  people  who 
set  m  office  and  think  they  own  the  whole 
wwn.  They  are  not  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  people." 

Then  he  picks  up  enthusiasm: 

■Maybe  we  should  get  a  new  kind  of  elec- 
tion system  where  the  party  bosses  dont  pick 
the  guy  to  run.  I  think  there's  enough  good 
people  to  make  It  work." 

PAST  n 

Only  four  years  from  now,  the  United 
States  of  America  will  celebrate  its  200th 
birthday. 

Question:  WUl  anyone  be  In  the  mood 
for  8  party? 

In  only  two  centuries,  we  have  created  the 
most  powerful,  most  prosperous  society  ever 
seen  on  earth.  Babylon  was  strictly  bush 
league. 

For  people  at  the  top,  though,  we  certainly 
an  a  strange  bunch — and  not  much  fun  any 
more. 

Most  Americans,  when  they  find  time  to 
relax,  slip  Into  a  peculiar,  unsettled  state  of 
mlQd. 

Self-confidence  Is  displaced  quickly  by  self- 
doubt,  trust  by  suspicion,  hope  by  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders.  It  can  happen  in  a  second. 

The  old  guidelines  are  fading  fast.  Nothing, 
or  nothing  satisfactory,  rises  In  their  place. 

Nowhere  Is  uncertainty  more  visible  than 
In  America's  hard-working,  ever-expanding 
middle  class — traditional  backbone  of  this 
and  every  other  strong  nation.  Even  the  salt 
of  the  earth  can  get  stuck  In  the  shaker. 

Before  we  can  recapture  confidence,  some 
kind  of  Inventory  la  needed.  What  have  we 
lost? 
Palth  m  what  the  future  wiU  bring,  for 

"The  more  you  know,  the  leas  you  want  to 
know,"  said  a  housewife  In  suburban  WU- 
mette.  "I  wish  I  could  Just  forget  about 
things  and  go  out  and  play  bridge." 

She  won't.  She  has  a  cause  or  two.  But  It 
would  be  nice  for  a  while,  to  turn  off  the 
steady  stream  of  mlnd-brulsing  events. 
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The  bizarre  story  of  Illinois'  late  Paul  Pow- 
eU.  his  cash-filled  shoeboxes  and  his  closet 
full  of  cream-style  corn  still  Is  remembered 
throughout  the  United  States. 

In  New  York  City,  a  serlous-mlnded  woman 
In  her  20s  pondered  her  fragUe  defenses 
against  such  disclosures:  'I'm  afraid  to  go  on 
mftiting  discoveries.  Each  revelation  Is  an- 
other disappointment." 

Oone,  too,  is  our  fascination  with  large- 
scale  undertakings,  our  wonderment  at  raz- 
zle-dazzle technology. 

"We  don't  have  any  challenges  left."  ex- 
plained a  biology  teacher,  struggling  vali- 
anUy  to  cope  with  boredom  In  his  high 
school  class. 

"We've  gone  to  the  moon,  and  won't  be 
able  to  get  to  Mars  in  our  lifetime." 

On  April  20,  1972,  two  mere  earthllngs 
hopped  Into  a  space  buggy  and  drove  around 
the  surface  of  the  moon.  Who  got  excited? 
Hardly  anyone.  Thi5  was,  after  all,  the  third 
trip. 

"It's  not  interesting  any  more."  said  a  Mil- 
waukee RM.  man.  who  Ignored  the  latest 
nxoon-shot  on  live  television.  "I  can  go  down 
to  Lake  Michigan  to  collect  rocks.  If  they 
want  prettier  ones,  they  should  try  the  Grand 
Canyon." 

Would  anyone  throw  a  testimonial  dinner 
for  Thomas  Alva  Edison  If  he  were  alive  in 
the  1970s?  One  can  only  wonder. 

The  moon,  250.000  mUes  away,  is  cold  and 
decidedly  remote.  To  the  average  man.  so  is 
the  galloping  technology  that  has  given  this 
country  unparalleled  prosperity. 

Last  Feb.  20  to  26  was  National  Engineers 
Week.  The  theme  was  "Engineering  a  Better 
Tomorrow  Throiogh  Technology."  Does  the 
public  buy  that?  Probably  not.  Engineers 
these  days  are  heroes  only  to  other  engineers, 
or  possibly  to  their  wives. 

In  a  way,  my  pals  who  marched  off  to  en- 
gineering school  with  slide  rules  slung  on 
their  belts  brought  It  on  themselves.  Take 
this  true  story,  published  here  for  the  first 
time: 

Early  in  1989,  high  radioactivity  turned  up 
in  a  drinking  fountain  at  a  nuclear  power 
plant.  Someone  had  goofed.  The  well  water 
tap  had  been  cross-connected  to  a  3,000- 
lallon  tank  of  radioactive  wastes  by  a  hose 
coupling. 

Fortunately,  no  one  became  ill.  But  the 
formal  report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion concluded  with  this  classic  advice: 

"The  coupling  of  a  contaminated  system 
with  a  potable  water  system  is  considered 
poor  practice  In  general."  Score  one  for  the 
anti-technology  crowd. 

Personal  safety  is  lacking,  too.  In  the  land 
that  campus  radicals  choose  to  call  a  "police 
state." 

Next  to  Belfast.  New  York  must  be  the 
most  security-conscious  city  m  the  Occl- 
denUl  world.  Pear  of  robbery.  Injury  or  sud- 
den death  dominates  Fun  City's  mentality. 
Slrena  blare  all  night,  making  the  Incessant 
dajrtlme  hom-blowlng  sound  like  sweet 
music.  Even  hippies  take  a  German  shepherd 
to  lunch. 

In  the  East  Village,  black  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
kids  sometimes  play  basketball  all  night  long 
at  Tompkins  Square  Park.  Fine,  say  residents 
of  the  old  Russian  neighborhood,  closing 
their  ■windows  to  shut  out  the  endless 
bounce-bounce-bounoe.  It  ■will  sap  their  en- 
ergies for  crime  In  the  streets. 

No  wonder  pro  basketball  teams  have  so 
many  New  Yorkers.  Practicing  Jump-shots 
serves  a  high  public  purpose. 

There  Is  another  side  to  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice story,  too.  "The  PoUcse  Department  is  a 
gas,"  said  a  young  black  man  In  Chicago, 
telling  of  a  bad  experience.  "Some  of  the  laws 
don't  protect  people.  They  hurt  people." 

Big  cities  have  no  monopoly  on  law -break- 
ing. It  wasn't  long  ago  the  people  In  small 
towna  and  many  suburbs  rarely  locked  their 
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cars  and  homes.  Today,  such  a  carefree  per- 
son la  branded  a  fool.  Drug  abuse  has  become 
the  one  Indispensable  topic  for  the  Wednes- 
day night  PTA  meeting. 

Loyalty  to  the  profit-baeed  economy  may 
be  weaker  among  young  people  than  at  any 
time  since  the  desperate  days  of  the  Great 
Depression. 

I'm  a  product  of  affluence,"  a  25-year-old 
explained  casually.  "The  capitalist  system  has 
given  me  the  opportunity  to  find  out  It's  full 
cf  crap." 

Businessmen,  understandably,  are  uptight 
over  such  heresy.  They  can  cope  with  the 
bomb-throwing  mentality.  But  what  about 
kids  who  simply  walk  a»-ay  from  the  system? 
Or  those  content  to  stay  on  the  lowest  rungs 
of  the  ladder? 

Carl  Karcher,  a  wealthy,  self-made  busi- 
nessman, runs  a  ble  string  of  drive-In  restau- 
rants on  the  West  Coast.  He  read  that  two- 
thirds  of  Harvard  University's  graduates  have 
no  Interest  in  business  careers.  And  he  is 
more  than  mildly  concerned : 

"That  Is  kind  of  a  shocking  situation.  We 
as  businessmen  feel  that  something  1?  lack- 
ing m  the  education  of  our  young  people. 
We're  not  giving  them  a  real  feel  for  our 
business  world." 

Everywhere  It  seenui.  major  institutions  are 
forced  to  put  forth  great  effort  simply  to 
Justify  their  existence 

Public  education,  once  viewed  as  the  flag- 
ship of  American  progress,  has  few  vocal  sup- 
porters these  davs.  In  Kenosha,  Wis.,  which 
lavs  claim  to  establishing  the  first  free  public 
high  school  west  of  the  Alleghenles  three 
bond  referendums  for  a  new  high  school  have 
been  defeated  In  three  years. 

Last  year,  the  percentage  of  school  bond 
referendums  approved  by  VS.  voters  dropped 
to  a  record  low  of  47  per  cent.  Six  years 
earUer,  the  figure  had  been  75  per  cent 

Impersonality  seems  to  be  the  hallmark 
at  of  anv  '"well  organized"  operation  At 
some  hospitals  even  a  urine  sample  m-ast 
enter  via  the  admitting  office,  to  square 
things  with  Blue  Cross. 

Personal  identity,  a  sense  of  belonging, 
worth  as  an  Individual — these,  too  have  been 
submerged  in  a  maze  of  monster  institutions 
with  computer  hearts  Even  families  are  de- 
personalized. How  many  teen-agers  can  say 
they  reallv  are  needed? 

"Toung  people  In  our  generation  had  a 
function,"  said  a  middle-aged  professor,  re- 
caUtng  his  youth  in  MUwaukee.  "The  16  cents 
I  earned  as  a  newsboy  was  needed  to  buy 
bread." 

The  Depression  year  produced  many  poign- 
ant stories  of  f  sunlly  life. 

In  1933,  an  8th  grade  boy  worked  ir.  a  shoc- 
shlne  shop  on  Chicago's  South  Side.  His 
father  was  trying  to  feed  six  chUdren  whUe 
■working  one  or  two  days  a  ■week  at  $4  a 
day.  One  day,  the  boy  received  a  ti  tip  from 
a  salesman.  At  53,  Salvador  Bals  still  remem- 
bers the  Incident  vividly: 

"I  went  home  that  day  and  brought  my 
mother  $7  and  some  cents.  She  was  so  proud 
of  me  she  cried." 

Modern  life  has  resulted  in  "an  escalation 
of  scale,  complexity  and  artiflclallty,"  says 
Otis  Duncan,  of  the  University  of  Mlchigan"B 
Population  Studies  Center. 

""It's  always  conceivable  that  we  are  going 
to  press  beyond  the  limits  people  can  tolerate. 
However,  we  can  adapt  to  an  awful  lot  ol 
things." 

Duncan  finds  society  putting  "a  real 
strain  on  the  Individual,"  demanding  more 
of  him  and  t:earlng  hUn  up  to  Increaslnglv 
The  Michigan  researchers  have  measured 
higher  levels  of  expectation:  "Tou  expect 
more,  get  the  same,  and  It  seems  like  leas." 
public  attitudes,  including  certain  •"morale" 
factors,  in  the  same  population  of  Detroit 
since  the  1960s.  Duncan  reports  rapid  swings 
of  mood  and.  m  later  years,  ""real  changes  in 
an  unf  avarable  direction." 
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Por  example,  in  1056-58  one-third  of  the 
Detroit  residents  agreed  that  "most  people 
don't  care  *hat  happens  to  the  next  fellow." 
By  isill,  It  was  up  to  one-half. 

"Its  a  disconcerting  thing,"  said  Duccan. 
"Now  people  more  often  give  you  an  ans.-.er 
that  coniioteB  despair  or  disturbance." 

Tlie  iy71  Michigan  survey  supports  other 
polls  showing  a  steady  erosion  of  confldence 
:n  such  ir-stUutlons  aa  education,  the  mili- 
tary, science,  biLslnens  leaders,  the  press  and 
the  V.a.  Supreme  Court. 

1  don't  think  there  Is  a  mass  mood  or  c*ll 
for  revolution  or  wholesale  replacement  of 
institutions"  Duncan  said.  "That  would  be 
a  .'r^htening  Idea  to  most  people. 

"Just  in  abstract  terms,  they  seem  less  be- 
holden to  the  form  of  the  institution.  There 
La  a  new.  spreading  willingness  to  accept  the 
idea  of  change." 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS— A 
GATHERING  STORM 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NXW    HAIU>8HIBE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1972 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  New 
Hampshire  and  the  Nation  have  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  able  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  Hon. 
Jotin  N.  Nassikas.  Mr.  Nassikas,  a  grad- 
uate of  both  Harvard  Law  School  and 
Harvard  Business  School,  is  alert  and 
forward  looking  as  he  seeks  implementa- 
tion of  national  policies  to  avert  the 
gathering  storm  of  our  energy  crisis. 

In  this  connection  I  commend  a  care- 
ful reading  of  Mr.  Nassikas'  replies  to 
questions  put  to  him  by  the  editors  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  appearing  in 
this  week's  issue  of  thai  outstanding 
publication : 
Wna.  This  Summer's  Pows«  Netds  B«  Mzt? 

INTlBVlrW      WTTH     CHAOtMAN,     TEDERAL     POW131 
COMMISSION 

(Hot  weather's  ahead,  and  generating  re- 
serves are  thin  in  many  areas.  John  Nassikas, 
top  Oovemment  man  on  power,  came  to  the 
conference  room  of  "U.a.  News  &  World  Re- 
p>ort"  for  this  Interview  on  the  outlook.) 

Q.  Mr.  Nassikas.  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission has  warned  of  possible  brownouts 
and  blackouts  in  the  U.S.  this  summer.  What 
areu  are  most  likely  to  be  affected? 

A.  Current  Indications  are  that  about  60 
out  of  157  svstems  or  utility  groups  covered 
by  our  staff  forecast  may  have  reserve  gen- 
erating capacity  of  less  than  15  per  cent.  The 
necessary  reserve  margin  varies  from  one  sys- 
tem to  another,  but  on  average  it  should  be 
at  least  20  per  cent.  In  some,  there  should 
be  a  cushion  of  30  per  cent  In  reserve. 

One  of  the  regions  where  generating  ca- 
pacity Is  crltlcaUy  short  Is  the  Southe««t. 
particularly  southern  Florida  and  the  Vlr- 
glala-Carollnas  area.  As  a  result  of  hurricane 
Agne«.  the  major  utility  serving  Virginia 
suffered  damage  to  two  generating  plant* 
and  Its  computerlxed  system-control  center. 
Ov«a--all  reserve  margin  In  the  Southeast  is 
the  lowest  o*  any  region — currently,  a  little 
less  than  10  p«r  cent. 

Almost  as  critical  Is  the  West-Central  re- 
gion, which  centers  on  Iowa  and  ininola  and 
has  generating  reserve  of  only  about  11  per 
cent.  The  situation  in  this  area  has  been  Im- 
proved, however,  by  the  two  Quad  Cities  nu- 
clear units  I  on  the  Mississippi  near  Daven- 
port. Is,  I  which  are  now  in  initial  phases 
of  operation  and  are  producing  some  pow«r 
that  Is  helping  to  meet  system  requirements. 
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Furthermore,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  Issued  permits  for  operation  up  to  90 
Ijer  cent  of  capjaclty  if  power-supply  emer- 
gencies should  require  this  to  meet  petUc 
loads. 

New  York  City  may,  again  this  summer, 
experience  power-supply  problems  as  well. 

Q.  Why  are  these  regions  deficient  in  power 
supply? 

A.  The  Southeast  region  is  short  of  neces- 
sary reserves  because  over  the  past  eight 
years  there  has  been  underestimation  of  the 
growth  In  power  needed  to  meet  demand, 
and  there  have  been  slippages  In  getting 
those  plant*  that  were  planned  completed 
and  Into  operation.  These  delays  trace  to 
several  factors,  failure  to  meet  manufactur- 
ing and  delivery  schedules  for  equipment, 
delay  In  Installation  of  equipment,  and  the 
problems  of  meeting  new  environmental 
standard.s. 

The  difficulty  in  the  lowa-nilnols  area  is 
similar  Thl.s  region  can  breathe  a  little  easier 
now  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
authorized  interim  operation  of  the  new 
Quad  Cities  nuclear  plants  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

Florida  has  a  spedal  problem  In  that  It  is 
practically  an  "electrical  Island"  almost  en- 
tirely dependent  on  Its  own  generating 
capacity.  It  does  not  have  Internes  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  enable  the  State  to  Import 
large  amounts  of  power  from  other  utilities 
In  the  Southeast  m  times  of  emergency. 

Equipment  troubles  on  major  Florida  sys- 
tems within  the  past  few  days  have  com- 
olned  to  create  simultaneous  outages  of 
generating  capacity  great  enough  to  virtually 
eliminate  the  reserve  margins  In  much  of 
Florida.  Loads  slightly  higher  than  the  fore- 
cast peaks  for  the  1972  summer  have  already 
been  experienced,  and  public  appeals  have 
been  made  for  voluntary  curtailment  of  non- 
essential loads 

Still  more  severe  weather  conditions  may 
reasonably  be  expected — raising  a  serious 
question  as  to  the  continuing  capability  of 
the  Florida  facilities  to  meet  electrlc-jxawer 
loads  over  the  rest  of  the  summer. 

Q.  Some  utilities  in  the  Southwest  are 
predicting  power  shortages  this  summer^ 

A.  The  West  and  Southwest,  over  all,  are 
In  relatively  good  shape.  However,  there  are 
serious  difficulties  with  the  big  new  coal-flred 
plants  In  the  Pour  Corners  area  In  the 
Southwest  near  Parmington,  N.M.  |  where  the 
borders  of  Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico 
and  Utah  come  together). 

The  trouble  Involves  new  equipment  re- 
cently installed  to  reduce  air  pollution.  Three 
out  of  the  four  units  were  shut  down  because 
of  this  when  I  visited  the  plants  this  spring. 
If  that  happens  when  the  alr-condltloning 
load  Is  significant  this  summer,  some  utUl- 
tlee  that  are  heavily  dependent  on  these 
plants  are  going  to  be  short  of  power. 

This  illustrates  the  fact  that  corrective 
measures  to  meet  environmental-protection 
requirements  have  often  led  to  other 
problems. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  regions  that  might 
exepect  brownouts  or  blackouts  this  summer? 
,  A.  The  Penusylvaula-New  Jersey-Maryland 
region,  where  the  situation  was  critical  In  re- 
cent summers,  appears  to  have  Improved,  al- 
though at  this  Immediate  time,  reserves  are 
less  than  had  been  expected  because  of  dam- 
age to  equipment  dxirlng  floods  resulting 
from  hurricane  Agnes.  Some  facilities  will  be 
out  for  several  weeks. 

In  addition  to  the  avatlabUlty  of  new  gen- 
erating capacity  In  this  region,  there  Is  a 
significant  Improvement  due  to  completion 
of  a  vital  Intertle  across  the  Delaware  River 
that  had  been  blocked  because  special  per- 
mission was  needed  to  pass  through  a  federal 
sanctuary.  This  Intertle  will  Improve  ex- 
change of  power  among  utilities  of  the  area. 
We  expect  some  problems  In  New  York  City, 
which  escaped  serious  difficulties  last  summer 
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because  weather  was  somewhat  cooler  thaa 
normal.  Reserve  generating  capacity  u  thta. 
We  had  hoped  that  New  England  coalg 
export  power  to  beleaguered  New  York  cttj 
If  needed,  but  two  nuclear  plants  that  w«« 
expected  to  be  in  operation  this  summer  vll) 
not  be  ready.  One  is  the  Vermont  Yankee  t». 
cUlty  Just  south  of  Brattleboro  on  the  Coo. 
nectleut  River.  The  other  is  the  Pilgrim  plant 
at  Plymouth,  in  Massachusetts.  Also,  tbs 
Northfleld  Mountain  pumped-storage  hydn>> 
electric  plant  of  the  Northeast  Utilities  tji- 
tern  was  damaged  in  April  when  water  fioodit 
Che  powerhouse,  and  it  wUl  be  out  of  servles 
for  several  months,  reducing  available  peak 
power  supply  by  500  megawatts.  Becauas  of 
these  factors.  New  England  has  little.  If  any, 
power  to  export  this  summer. 

In  the  East  Central  region,  some  new  gaa. 
eratlng  capacity  that  was  expected  to  bt 
available  for  summer  use  Is  still  not  In  serv- 
ice. Consequently,  the  regional  reserve  maiw 
gin  Is  slightly  less  than  the  anticipated  18.T 
per  cent,  but  no  serious  problems  are  fan. 
seen. 

In  the  South  Central  States,  the  capacity 
available  for  expected  loads  this  summer  ap- 
pears to  be  sufficient  to  meet  peak  demand 
without  any  significant  problems. 

Q.  Are  power  shortages  In  widespread  parti 
of  the  nation  something  Americans  will  hava 
to  live  with  for  a  long  time? 

A.  In  our  "National  Power  Survey,"  mada 
public  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  In 
April,  we  forecast  that  generating  capacity 
and  transmission  lines  will  be  Installed  to 
meet  the  great  growth  In  demand  for  elec- 
tric power  In  this  country  over  the  two  dec- 
ades 1970  to  1990, 

Underlying  this  forecast  are  several  bisto 
assumptions : 

One  Is  that  new  nuclear  plants  will  comt 
on  the  line  as  predicted,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  this  decade  they  will  constitute  roughly 
20  per  cent  of  generating  capacity.  By  1990, 
we  expect  that  nuclear  will  Increase  to  about 
35  per  cent  of  total  capacity.  This  means  that 
In  this  decade  fully  half  of  all  new  generating 
capacity  will  be  nuclear,  and  In  1980  to  1990 
this  will  Increase  to  around  75  per  cent. 

Other  fundamental  assumptions  are  that 
fossil  fuels  to  meet  alr-quallty  standards  wlB 
be  available  and  that  environmental  opposi- 
tion will  not  succeed  In  preventing  tha 
growth  of  needed  electric  power  In  tha 
nation. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  schedule  can  be  met? 
A.  There  has  been  great  slippage  In  the 
schedule  plaiuxed.  Twenty-nine  nuclear 
plants  Initially  scheduled  to  go  on  the  line  by 
or  before  this  summer  have  been  delayed, 
and  none  of  these  Is  yet  in  full  operation. 
Three  are  operating  at  partial  capacity,  sod 
five  more  may  go  on  line  before  summer  If 
over.  Others  will  not  even  be  In  operation 
next  summer,  and  some  are  as  far  as  three 
years  away  from  completion 

So  I  do  anticipate  difficulties  over  the  long 
term.  After  ail,  we  are  dealing  today  with 
360,000  megawatts  of  power  [total  iiutallad 
generating  capacity].  That  Is  going  to  In- 
crease to  a  projected  1.26  million  megawatts 
In  a  short  20  years. 

There  is  the  widely  publicized  environ- 
mental opposition  to  new  generating  facili- 
ties— conventional  as  well  as  nuclear.  Wt 
have  not  yet  established  the  framework  in 
which  these  chaUenges  can  be  handled  out- 
side the  adversary  process  In  the  courts, 
which  la  taking  a  heavy  toll  in  terms  of  time. 
The  lead  time  for  some  of  these  plants  is 
stretching  out  as  long  as  10  years  from  con- 
ception to  actual  operation. 

Q.  Natural  gas — another  energy  source  that 
Is  regulated  by  the  Federal  Power  Commia- 
sion — Is  reported  to  be  in  short  supply.  How 
serious  Is  this  shortage? 

A.  We  have  a  devastating  gas  shortage  in 
this  country.  This  Is  a  problem  I  Inherited 
when  I  became  Chairman  of  the  PPO  on 
Aug.  1,  1969. 
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nurlng  the  past  winter  heating  season, 
..^T^ior  pipelines  In  the  VS.  curtaUed 
Kr^  "  curtomers,  and.  In  addition  22 
^S^  have  filed  curtailment  plans  which 
^n^  pending  before  the  Commission. 

Thrsupply-^mand  deficit  was  building 
up^t^Sgh  the  1960S.  It  i« -"tlnuing  to 
^Sj^There  Just  ar^nt  enough  new  wells  be- 
Kuied  to  find  more  natural  gas.  The  flnd- 
Sl-to-productlon  ratio  in  the  last  four 
i^Ll-4xcludlng  Alaska-has  averaged  about 
0  6  ThU  means,  simply,  that  we  have  found 
nniv  half  as  much  new  supply  as  we  have 
S  If  we  continue  to  do  thU,  It  will  not  be 
v^long  before  we  will  run  out  of  gas  In  the 

^Tw  ^r'fmember  that  we  are  dealing  In 
tprms  of  annual  consumption  of  22  trillion 
cubic  feet,  so  the  supply  that  has  not  been 
committed  to  market,  according  to  these 
studies  is  far  short  of  erasing  the  deficit  that 
is  worsening  each  year.  In  the  four  years 
1968  tnrough  1971,  total  production  of  gas  In 
the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska,  was  83.6 
trillion  cubic  feet.  During  that  period  of 
time  reserve  additions  amounted  to  40.8 
trtlllon  cubic  feet.  So  that  the  reported  de- 
ficiency between  production  and  reserve  addi- 
tions was  around  40  trUllon  cubic  feet. 

This  is  whv  the  PPC  is  attempting  to 
improve  the  supply  available  by  granting  in- 
centives for  exploration  and  development 
through  higher  prices  to  producers.  We  have 
freed  the  small  independent  producer  from 
price  ceilings,  so  that  some  4.600  producers 
can  now  explore  for  and  develop  gas  apart 
from  any  FPC-lmposed  price  constraint. 

It  is  hoped  as  a  result  more  gas  will  be 
produced  by  the  small  gas  producers  and, 
further,  that  additional  small  firms  will  be 
encouraged  to  enter  into  the  gas-prociuclng 
business.  Price  ceilings  established  na:  tonally 
in  various  area-rate  proceedings  for  gas 
marketed  by  large  producers  selling  over  10 
bUllon  cubic  feet  of  gas  annually  wUl  re- 
main in  effect. 

I  believe  that  these  policies  will  enable 
competitive  market  conditions,  under  the 
monitor  of  regulation,  to  allocate  our  gas 
resources  to  consumers  at  reasonable  price 
levels.  I  would  like  to  stress,  however,  that 
we  still  regulate  the  ultimate  price  charged 
by  the  pipeline  companies,  so  that  the  con- 
sumer is  not  left  without  any  protection  as 
a  result  of  our  small-producer  exemption. 
Q.  Consumers  will  have  to  pay  more  for 
natural  gas — 

A.  That  Is  Inevitable,  because  the  price  of 
Dew  gas  at  the  wellhead  Is  averaging  about 
24.5  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  today. 
That  is  roughly  16  to  18  per  cent  above  the 
average  level  that  prevailed  In  196S-71.  com- 
pared with  over  a  100  per  cent  Increase  In  the 
price  of  bituminous  coal  and  over  a  40  per 
cer.t  Increase  In  the  price  of  residual  oil. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  note  that  on 
June  28  the  Federal  Power  Commission  au- 
thorized the  first  base-load  Import  of  a 
bUllon  cubic  feet  of  LNG  [liquefied  natural 
gas)  daily — or  about  9.2  trUllon  cubic  feet 
over  a  25-year  period — to  the  U.S.  East  Coast 
from  Algeria,  at  a  price  ranging  from  87  to 
95  cents  on  an  Mcf  [thousand  cubic  feet) 
basis,  compared  with  an  approximate  deliv- 
ered price  for  domestic  gas  of  45  to  60  cents. 
Q.  In  what  parts  of  the  country  Is  gas  In 
shortest  supply? 

A.  During  the  1971-72  winter  heating 
season,  seven  major  Interstate-pipeline  com- 
panies curtailed  firm  gas  service  to  direct  In- 
dustrial customers  and  distributing  com- 
panies. However,  insofar  as  we  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  there  was  no  curtailment 
by  the  distributors  to  their  firm  customers 
due  to  the  use  of  supplementary  supplies  of 
liquefied  gas  at  times  of  peak  demand  and 
gas  from  underground  storage.  There  was  no 
curtailment  of  gas  service  to  human-needs 
customers  such  as  homes,  hospitals,  schools 
and  public  authorities,  and  no  curtailments 
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of  thU  type  are  anticipated  during  the 
coining  winter. 

However,  It  Is  anticipated  that  some  oi 
the  major  Interstate-pipeline  companies  may 
again  be  unable  to  meet  all  of  the  firm  re- 
quirements of  their  direct  industrial  and  dis- 
tributor customers.  During  the  1971-73  win- 
ter heating  season,  the  only  areas  that  did 
not  experience  significant  curtaUments  of 
this  type  were  the  West  Coast.  Rocky  Moun- 
tain and  Plains  States  areas.  The  same  sit- 
uation is  indicated  for  the  coming  winter 
heating  season. 

The  East  Coast  area  appears  to  be  raoea 
with  a  chronic  pattern  of  curtailment.  Dur- 
ing the  next  three  years  there  are  plans  for 
the  importation  of  LNO  into  this  area,  but 
large-volume  deliveries  wUl  probably  not 
commence  until  after  1976  if  the  projects  go 

forward.  ^  „  . 

Q  Mr.  Nassikas,  are  shortages  of  gas  ana 
electricity  going  to  become  so  severe  that 
there  wUl  be  rationing? 

A.  I  do  not  anticipate  rationing  in  the 
cla&ilc  sense 

Lets  look  first  at  natural  gas.  I  believe 
that  there  are  altemare  sources  of  energy 
that  can  be  used  to  replace  gas  before  ra- 
tioning becomes  necessary.  OH  Is  the  major 
one  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  we  must 
critically  evaluate  the  end  use  of  gas  bo  that 
limited  supplies  can  be  more  efficiently  uti- 
lized My  view,  fundamentally,  Is  that  the 
economic  forces  of  the  free  market  are  bet- 
ter able  to  allocate  our  natural-gas  resources 
than  centrallised  rationing  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment, 

Q.  Are  you  saying  that,  as  the  price  rises, 
consumers  mav  use  less  natural  gas? 

A.  Yes,  that  Is  what  I'm  saying.  However. 
the  use  of  gas  in  homes  Is  relatively  Inelas- 
tic: You  burn  what  you  need  to  keep  warm, 
to  heat  water,  to  cook  and  so  on.  even  If  the 
price  does  Increase  sharply.  Moreover,  resi- 
dential consumers  have  a  heavy  investment 
in  gas  furnaces  and  equipment  which  de- 
ters conversion  to  other  fuels. 

On  the  other  hand,  industrial  users  tend 
to  respond  rather  direcUy  to  price— especial- 
ly If  there  Is  an  alternate  fuel  that  can 
serve  their  purposes.  Here  again  the  supply 
of  other  fuels  may  be  constricted  by  the  lag 
between  f-ael  technology  and  the  imposition 
of  environmental  standards. 

Q.  Do  you  foresee  possible  rationing  of 
electricity? 

A.  As  i  indicated  in  the  case  of  the  gas- 
supply  situation,  I  do  not  anticipate  ration- 
ing of  electricity.  There  may  weU  be  locallwd 
Interruptions  of  service.  These  could  occur 
when  utilities  axe  running  generating  facili- 
ties at  maximum  capacity  and  still  are  un- 
able to  meet  all  demands,  even  with  emer- 
gency purchases  of  power  from  adjoining 
svstems. 

'  Under  supervision  of  the  Commission,  util- 
ities have  worked  out  step -by-step  plans  for 
curtailing  power  supplied  to  customers  and 
thus  avoid  complete  breakdown  of  service — 
a  blackout.  [The  general  outline  of  these 
plans  Is  given  on  the  following  page.) 

These  measures,  we  think,  offer  the  frame- 
work for  an  equitable  sharing  of  the  Incon- 
venience of  power  cutbacks.  Reports  of  util- 
ities In  the  United  States,  filed  with  the 
Commission,  on  their  curtailment  plans  are 
public  documents,  so  that  consumers  can  be 
fully  informed  as  to  which  usee  of  electric 
power  win  be  curtailed  In  the  event  of  short- 
ages. 

WAYS  TO  BALANCX  THE  LOAD 

Q.  Should  utilities  quit  promoting  the  use 
of  electricity  through  advertising  and  by 
giving  lower  rates  to  customers  who  use  large 
Eimounts? 

A.  If  a  utility  does  not  have  enough  elec- 
tric power  to  sell  to  consumers,  it  should  not 
advertise  to  promote  more  use. 

However,  at  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
the  concept  that  I  am  trymg  to  develop  is 
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that  of  conservation,  which  is  somewhat 
different  from  a  nonpromotlonal  rate.  Con- 
awvatlon  is  not  synonymous  with  a  reduction 
of  energy-and-power  use.  Promotional  rates 
whereby  lower  rates  are  charged  per  kUowdtt- 
hour  for  greater  consumption  of  electricity 
may  balance  load  and  reduce  the  coat  of 
electricity  to  consumers. 

Conservation  will  result  in  the  more  effec- 
tive utilization  of  our  electrtc-power  reeerves 
even  if  demand  increases.  The  basic  aim  is 
to  encourage — by  price — the  use  of  power 
In  off-peak  periods  so  that  the  same  g«n- 
eraUng  factUUee  can  be  used  more  fuUy  and 
efficiently. 

A  classic  example  Is  heating  water  in  an 
electric  heater  that  has  separate  metering 
for  peak  aiid  off-peak  usage,  with  a  lower 
rate  for  the  off-peak  hours.  That  has  been 
used  for  years,  but  It  cotUd  be  more  widely 
employed.  Electric  clothes  dryers,  which  are 
heavy  users  of  power,  might  be  metered  to 
give  lower  rates  at  off-peak  hours 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
resldentua  use  of  electricity  constitutes 
about  one  fourth  of  the  total  consumption. 
Consequently,  a  10  per  cent  reduction  In  this 
type  of  use  would  represent  a  decrease  of 
only  2.6  per  cent  in  total  use. 

Another  way  to  conserve  power  would  be 
to  rate  air  conditioners  as  to  efficiency.  I 
understand  that  It  Is  possible  to  substantially 
Increase  the  efficiency  of  much  of  today's 
alr-condltloning  equipment.  It  is  possible, 
too.  that  air  conditioners  can  be  developed  to 
freeze  crvstals  or  some  sort  of  solution  at 
night  60  that  there  would  be  less  demand  for 
current  during  the  day. 

We  can  also  Improve  the  efficiency  of 
power  production  and  transmission  to  con- 
serve our  electric  resources. 

Q.  The  Federal  Power  Commission  recently 
predicted  that  demand  for  electricity  In  the 
United  States  will  quadruple  by  1990.  la  there 
room  m  this  country  to  put  all  the  generating 
plants  that  will  be  needed  to  meet  that  kind 
of  demand? 

A.  We  estimate  that  there  will  have  to  be 
about  300  plants  of  more  than  500  mega- 
watts' generating  capacity  built  between  now 
and  1990.  On  average,  that  means  about  one 
new  power  plant  has  to  be  completed  every 
25  days. 

There  wUl  be  room  for  them.  This  Is  a  big 
country  with  lots  of  open  space  remaining. 
Some  plants  can  be  located  on  existing  sites 
adjacent  to  facilities  already  operating. 
Apart  from  that,  technology  for  long-dis- 
tanoe  transmission  of  power  Is  now  available, 
BO  that  generating  facilities  can  be  located 
far  away  from  load  centers  where  land 
utilization  is  not  at  a  premium. 

Q.  Is  It  feasible  to  construct  nuclear  plants 
on  huge  platforms  anchored  several  miles  off 
the  U.S.  coastline? 

A.  It  Is  an  imaginative  idea  which  is  under 
active  consideration  by  several  utilities  and 
equipment  manufacturers.  If  it  turns  out  to 
be  feasible,  installations  of  this  type  could 
avoid  manv  of  the  problems  currentiy  en- 
countered in  more-oonventlonal  Installa- 
tions. They  would  also  be  located  away  from 
confined  bays  and  estuaries  that  often  have 
specialized  ecological  systemis  to  preserve 

Another  idea  being  explored  is  that  of  us- 
ing offshore  islands  p-s  power-plant  sites.  For 
example,  off  the  coast  of  Maine  and  other 
States  there  are  thousands  of  islands  that 
might  be  adaptable  for  this  purpose. 

The  important  point  to  rememoer  is  that 
power  plants  generate  heat,  amd  discharging 
It  Into  the  open  ocean,  with  Its  vast  absorp- 
tive  capacity,    should    have   advantages. 

NATIONAL    GEO-    A    CONfXICT    OF    VDCWS 

Q,  What  Is  the  national  power  grid?  Would 
that  allow  mere  efficient  use  of  electricity  in 
the  U.S.?  __^ 

A.  Any  discussion  of  a  national  power  grid 
should  begin  with  a  definition  of  what  it  Is. 
Some  people,  m  discussing  such  a  grid,  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  who  should  own  and 
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operate  generating  :acUltle6  aand  iraxisiuU- 
slon  lines.  Others  ar«  talking  of  a  backbcme 
grid  of  electric  lines  that  would  trajosmlt 
power  from  region  to  reglc«i  and  system  to 
system  through  a  series  of  Intertles. 

The  legislation  that  la  currently  before  the 
Congress  really  relates  to  the  ownership  con- 
cept. There  are  several  bills  that  would  trans- 
fer primary  generating  and  transmission 
facilities  to  federal  agencies  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Would  that  metm  nationalization  of  the 
Industry? 

A.  It  would,  as  I  read  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Now,  I  strongly  believe  that  we  can 
have  a  more  sucoessXul  national  power  grid 
by  building  on  our  present  system,  which 
combines  Investor-owned  utilities,  public 
utilities,  co-operatively  owned  systems,  and 
the  federal  power  agencies. 

Q.  Might  there  be  a  federal  system  of  in- 
tertles that  would  form  a  national  grid  by 
Interconnecting  the  preeent  system? 

.\.  I  don't  envision  this,  although  I  believe 
that  the  Idea  Is  worth  exploring. 

What  I  envision  is  an  Interconnected  na- 
tional grid  that  already  Is  beginning  to 
emerge,  with  the  Intertles  built  by  utilities 
themselves — private  and  public.  There  have 
been  delays  In  completing  some  of  the  key 
connections.  There  la  a  need  for  greatly 
strengthened  Intertles  In  some  areas.  For  ex- 
ample, Florida — as  I  have  pointed  out — needs 
to  be  able  to  draw  power  from  adjacent  areas 
In  times  of  emergency. 

Q.  Why  has  building  of  necessary  Intertles 
been  delayed? 

A.  One  basic  problem  Is  that  people  say:  "I 
dont  want  a  transmission  line  to  go  across 
my  property." 

Now,  I  dont  think  people  are  going  to  like 
federal  f>ower  lines  any  better  than  those 
built  by  private  utilities.  Of  course,  the  Goy- 
emment  might  be  better  able  to  force  ac- 
ceptance of  the  transmission  towers.  But  I 
don't  see  why  we  have  to  get  Involved  In 
socializing  an  Industry  which  has  proven 
to  be  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  this 
country,  despite  the  problems  that  have  de- 
veloped. 

I  think  the  largest  failures  of  policy  In  the 
United  States  have  not  been  on  the  paxt  of 
industry,  but  rather  in  governmental  pol- 
icies to  which  Industry  has  been  unable  to 
respond.  I  am  not  advocating  an  end  to  gov- 
ernment regulation  of  the  power  Industry, 
but  It  needs  to  be  Improved  so  that  private 
enterprise  can  operate  more  effectively  In  this 
country. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  DEBT 
INCREASE    BILL 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  du  PONT 

or    DELAWARE 

IN   THE  HOUSE   OP  REPKESENTATI\'ES 
Wednesday,  July  19,  1972 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend 
to  cast  my  vote  In  the  aflarmative  on  the 
pending  legislation.  I  do  so  with  some 
reservation,  however. 

I  ha\e  no  real  reservation  over  the 
merits  of  the  legislation.  I  think  the 
raise  in  the  debt  celling  is  reasonable 
and  justified  at  this  time.  The  failure 
to  pass  It  today  would  put  the  Govern- 
ment and  this  administration  Into  a  fis- 
cal crisis.  And  certainly  our  senior  citi- 
zens are  more  than  deserving  of  an  in- 
crease in  their  benefits.  It  is  the  senior 
citizen  who  pays  the  terrible  price  of  the 
spirallng  inflation.  It  is  the  senior  citizen 
who  typically  lives  on  fixed  income  and 
who  sees  rising  food  prices,  rising  hous- 
ing prices,  and  the  rising  costs  of  con- 
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siimer  goods  eat  into  his  hard-earned 
savings  and  his  stesuiy  income.  I  have 
long  been  an  advocate  of  tying  .=;ocial 
security  increases  to  the  cost  of  living. 
This  legislation  accomplishes  that  ob- 
jective also.  No  longer  can  we  permit  our 
senior  citizens  to  become  the  victim  of 
this  continuing  inflation  over  which  they 
have  no  real  control. 

My  concern  Is  rather  over  the  proce- 
dures which  brin?  this  legislation  to  the 
floor  here  today.  Although  I  believe  that 
the  social  security  increase  Is  a  meri- 
torious one,  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  House  Committee  on  vVays  and 
Means  have  had  no  time  to  study  this 
legislation.  We  have  no  report  from  our 
committee  as  to  its  merits.  What  we  do 
have  Is  another  example  of  the  other 
body  tying  two  pieces  of  unrelated  legis- 
lation together  and  forcing  the  House  to 
vote  upon  them  as  one.  This  type  of  leg- 
islation, Mr.  Speaker,  could  not  have 
originated  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Our  germaneness  rule  would  have 
prohibited  It.  But  here  we  are  today  vot- 
ing upon  a  20-percent  rise  of  social  se- 
curity benefits  with  absolutely  no  study, 
with  veiT  little  debate,  and  tied  to  a  piece 
of  legislation  which  is  a  "must"  before 
the  day  ends.  I  wish  to  register  my  ob- 
jection to  this  procedure.  Hopefully,  one 
day  the  House  of  Representatives  wiU  rise 
up  and  refuse  to  pass  legislation  of  this 
importance  without  having  the  benefit 
of  study  by  the  relevant  House  commit- 
tee. 
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REPORTORIAL  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  ROBERT  L  LEGGETT 

OF  CAuroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  19,  1972 

Mr.  LEGGETTT  Mr.  Speaker,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  press  is  to  report  objectively 
on  all  matters  of  interest  to  the  public. 
Many  in  our  society,  including  persons  of 
the  present  administration,  feel  that  the 
press  is  biased  in  a  liberal  direction. 
What  is  forgotten  with  this  criticism  Is 
the  fact  that  the  press  usually  reflects 
the  mood  of  the  country  and  that  the 
majority  of  reporters  tend  to  exercise 
their  reportorlal  independence,  rather 
than  being  restricted  by  the  reigning  edi- 
torial policies  of  their  indvidual  news- 
papers. 

In  a  study  of  reporters  by  WUllam  L. 
Rivers  in  1965.  it  was  discovered  that  al- 
most half  of  the  correspondents  labeled 
themselves  as  politically  independent.  In 
the  most  recent  Gallup  poll  in  1971.  33 
percent  of  those  citizens  interviewed  felt 
they  were  independents  when  it  came  to 
political  labels.  It  is  a  positive  sign  that 
those  reporting  to  the  public  feel  less  tied 
to  organized  political  thought  thsui  those 
receiving  the  news. 

The  Independent  thinking  of  news 
correspondents  enables  them  to  report 
on  many  different  sides  of  a  question  at 
given  times,  and  therefore  allows  readers 
to  grasp  more  than  one  side  of  the  point 
in  question.  Just  because  the  news  cover- 
age is  not  always  along  the  lines  that 
some  would  wish  it  does  not  mean  that 
the  press  is  liberally  biased.  What  It  does 


mean,  however,  Is  that  the  news  repot- 
ers  are  trying  to  live  up  to  the  difficult 
demands  of  objectivity  placed  on  thcai 
by  all  fragments  of  the  community,  be  It 
the  liberal,  moderate,  or  conservative 
faction. 

May  I  share  with  you  an  editorial  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  dated 
July  10,  1972.  which  speaks  to  this  point 
In  a  direct,  forthright  manner: 

Tiiz  "LiBEKAi.  Bias"  or  thi  Puss 

A  lot  of  people  Including  Splro  Agnew  and 
some  of  our  readers  keep  talking  about  tin 
"liberal  bias"  of  the  press  as  though  on* 
of  the  weU-known  facts  about  American 
public  life  today  Is  a  built-in  leaning  m 
American  Journalism  to  a  "liberal"  or  lefUsh 
view  of  affairs. 

What  they  are  reaUy  talking  about  is  that 
a  professional  Journalist,  if  he  is  any  good 
at  all,  seldom  sees  the  world  and  its  prob- 
lems from  the  stune  point  of  view  as  the  in- 
dividual  citizen. 

The  Individual  citizen  Is  usually  either  an 
employer  or  an  employee.  Either  he  hires 
others,  or  Is  hired  by  some  person  or  institu- 
tion. If  he  does  the  hiring  he  has  a  built-in 
Interest  in  high  profits  and  low  wages.  If  h» 
Is  hired,  he  has  a  buUt-ln  interest  In  Jiat 
the  reverse — h!gh  wages  and  low  prices.  If 
he  hires  he  tends  to  be  a  Republican.  If  he 
Is  hired,  he  tends  to  be  a  Democrat. 

Of  course  there  are  many  other  categories. 
There  are  farmers  who  want  high  food  prlc«i, 
but  low  prices  for  machinery  and  manufac- 
tured goods.  There  are  pensioners  who  want 
low  prices  for  everything.  There  is  the  ever- 
expanding  army  of  civil  servants  who  benefh 
from  high  taxes  and  low  prices.  There  Is  th* 
army  of  teachers  with  similar  interests. 

The  professional  journalist.  If  he  la  truly 
professional,  is  unable  to  see  eye-to-eye  with 
any  one  such  group.  His  work  consists  of 
listening  to  the  rival  claims  of  all  and  report- 
ing on  the  special  efforts  of  each  group  to 
improve  Its  own  special  position  In  the  com- 
munity. He  cannot  identify  with  any  one 
kind. 

This  nonldentlflcatlon  of  the  Journalist 
is  baffling,  and  frustrating  to  others.  It  seems 
to  be  particularly  baffling  to  Republicans. 
The  normal  American  Republican  even  more 
than  the  normal  and  committed  Democrat 
seems  to  take  his  partisan  point  of  view  as 
being  the  standard  by  which  other  points  of 
view  are  measured  or  labeled.  A  deviation 
from  standard  Republicanism  then  becomes 
•'left"  or  "far  right,"  or  something  with  an 
unfavorable  overtone. 

We  would  simply  like  to  make  the  point 
that  when  this  or  any  other  newspaper  pre- 
sents a  point  of  view  different  from  normal 
Republicanism  that  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  "liberal"  or  "leftlsh."  It  means  that  vm 
are  being  professional  Journalists  rather  than 
committed  members  of  a  particular  group 
In  the  community. 

We  trust  that  we  on  this  newspaper  will 
continue  to  be  noncommitted  and  reasonably 
objective  as  the  political  campaign  heats  up. 
even  at  the  price  of  being  accused  of  a 
"liberal  bias." 


GOLDEN    ANNIVERSARY    OP   THE 
ORDER  OP  AIIEPA 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  19,  1972 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  26.  1972.  the  Order  of  Ahepa  will 
celebrate  its  golden  anniversary. 

During  this  half  century,  the  Order 
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nf  Ahepe  has  made  many  contributions 
tn  the  betterment  of  American  life,  and 
T  would  like  to  Uke  this  opportunity  to 
pxtend  greetings  to  this  fine  organiza- 
tion on  the  occasion  of  its  25th  annlver- 
carv  and  to  express  gratitude  to  its  mem- 
bership and  particularly  those  Members 
in  the  State  of  Maine  for  their  efforts  In 
nromoting  loyalty  to  the  United  States,  In 
encouraging  participation  in  Political, 
civic  social  and  commercial  fields  of  hu- 
nian' endeavor,  and  for  insUlling  in  its 
membership  and  in  others  a  spirit  of 
common  understanding,  mutual  benevol- 
ence and  helpfulness. 

I  extend  best  wishes  to  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  for  a  continuing  record  of  achieve- 
ment. ^^^^^^^__^ 

THE  TRUE  CIVIL  LIBERTARIANS 

HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  nxiMOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19,  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  people  in  the  American  poUtical 
spectrum  who  refer  to  themselves  as  be- 
ing liberals.  When  asked  to  define  what 
they  mean  by  such  a  term,  they  often 
say  that  they  believe  in  the  maximum 
freedom  for  the  individual,  regardless  of 
religion,  race,  sex,  or  any  other  such 
arbitrary  criteria.  This,  of  course,  is  what 
we  have  meant  by  the  term  liberal 
traditionally.  We  always  referred  to 
someone  as  liberal  if  he  advocated  a 
maximum  of  liberty. 

Today,  however,  while  the  rhetoric 
often  remains  the  same,  the  susbtance 
has  changed  significantly.  Today,  those 
who  call  themselves  liberal  are  most 
often  those  who  advocate  government  in- 
terference in  the  private  lives  of  individ- 
uals in  order  to  provide  for  their  secu- 
rity. These  two  tendencies — the  desire 
for  liberty  and  the  desire  for  security — 
have  been  mutually  antagonistic 
throughout  history.  The  American  poli- 
tical tradition  has  always  been  on  the 
side  of  liberty.  Any  other  approach,  we 
believed,  would  lead  inevitably  to 
tyranny. 

In  the  field  of  employment,  men  who 
call  themselves  liberal  now  insist  that 
in  order  to  have  a  job.  a  prospective  em- 
ployee must  agree  to  join  a  private  or- 
ganization; namely,  a  labor  union. 

Discussing  this  phenomenon.  M.  Stan- 
ton Evans,  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
News,  noted  that — 

I  am  forced  to  belong  to  that  organlza- 
,tlon  (a  labor  union,  in  order  to  speak  my 
opinions  on  radio  and  television.  This  I?. 
prima  facie  In  direct  conflict  with  my  right 
to  free  expression.  And  that  Is  the  .sittiatlon 
which  exists  in  the  broadcasting  industry 
today.  If  you  want  to  broadcast,  whatever 
your  opinion,  you  have  to  belong  to  APTKA. 

Mr.  Evans  notes  that — 

There  is  a  generic  issue  here  which  goes 
beyond  broadcasting  and  extends  to  all 
forced  union  membership  ...  This  Is  the 
fact  that  a  Fifth  Amendment  right  as  well  as 
a  First  Amendment  right  is  at  stake.  It  seems 
to  me  that  those  of  us  who  are  compelled  to 
belong  to  labor  unions  against  our  wUl  are 
being  deprived  of  tangible  personal  property 
without  due  process  of  law. 
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What  Mr.  Evans  finds  it  difflcult  to 
understand  is  how  the  "people  who  have 
done  that,  who  have  destroyed  the 
meaning  of  constitutional  law  In  Amer- 
ica today  in  terms  of  a  fixed  standard  by 
which  you  can  judge  what  government 
does  and  limit  what  it  doea.  say  they  are 
friends  of  civil  Uberties.  What  arrant 
nonsense.  They  are  the  destroyers  of  civil 
libelees." 

Thoee  "liberals"  who  urge  compulsion 
by  law  to  force  individuals  into  organi- 
zations they  do  not  want  to  join  as  a 
conditicm  ol  employment  are  hardly 
champions  of  civil  liberties.  M.  Stanton 
Evans  declares  that,  to  the  contrary — 

Those  of  us  who  Intend  to  prevent  further 
compulsion  and  to  salvage  some  remnants  of 
individual  liberty  from  the  general  decay  of 
our  free  Institutions  are  fighting  the  battle 
for  cItU  Uberties  In  contra-distinctlon  to  the 
left. 

I  wish  to  share  Mr.  Evans'  important 
address,  presoited  by  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Right  To  Work  Committee  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  5.  1972.  with  my 
colleagues.  This  address  follows: 
The  Tbtjx  Crvn-  LtBXXT&iiiANS 
(By  M.  Stanton  Evans) 

As  some  of  you  may  know.  I  am  at  pres- 
ent a  beneficiary  of  the  services  of  the  Na- 
tional Right  to  Work  Legal  Defense  Founda- 
tion as  a  plaintiff  against  a  union  into  which 
I  h.ave  been  dragooned.  The  Foundation  has 
very  kindly  consented  to  represent  me  in 
that  action. 

WhUe  the  monetary  burden  upon  me  in 
my  favored  union  membership  is  not  very 
great,  I  believe  the  principle  at  stake  is  very 
great  Indeed,  and  I  come  in  part  to  express 
my  solidarity  with  those  others  here  who  are 
In  simUar  situations  and  in  part  to  point 
out  that  the  abuses  inherent  in  compulsory 
unionism  don't  exist  in  isolation. 

I  can  point  to  my  own  union  membership 
as  kind  of  a  springboard  to  discuss  what  I 
think  Is  one  of  the  major  ironies  of  Ameri- 
can life  today:  That  is  the  fact  that  the 
spokesmen  for  the  "liberal  left"  community, 
to  use  a  phrase  we  hear  often,  have  claimed 
for  themselves  the  title  of  defenders  of  civU 
liberties,  and  yet  upon  any  examination  of 
the  movement  of  events  in  American  society 
over  the  past  couple  of  generations  and  any 
examination  of  the  various  proposals  and 
demands  that  have  been  put  forth  by  the 
liberal  left  community,  all  of  which  add  up 
to  compulsion,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
exactly  opposite — the  true  civU  libertarians 
are  not  those  of  the  liberal  left  but  those 
who  have  resisted  this  continual  tendency  to- 
ward compulsion.  And  those  of  tis  who  In- 
tend to  prevent  further  compulsion  and  to 
salvage  some  remnants  of  individual  liberty 
from  the  general  decay  of  our  free  Institu- 
tions are  fighting  the  battle  of  civil  liberties 
in  contradlstl:ictlon  to  the  left. 

THKEAT   TO    TTLXX   PKESS 

Let's  look  at  my  own  cs«e.  I  don't  Intend 
to  discuss  the  minutiae  of  the  case.  But  It 
seems  to  me  rather  curious  that  In  order  to 
appear  on  radio  and  television  in  order  to 
broadcast,  that  I  am  forced  to  go  through 
an  intermediary  organization.  I  am  forx^d 
to  belong  to  that  organlssatlon  in  order  to 
«peak  my  opinions  on  radio  and  television. 
This  is  prima  facie  in  direct  conflict  with 
my  right  to  free  expression.  And  that  is  the 
situation  which  exists  in  the  broadcasting 
industry  today.  If  you  want  to  broadcast, 
whatever  yo-ar  opinion,  you  have  to  belong 
to  AFTRA.  And  I  belong. 

Secondly,  the  terms  of  the  contract  make 
It  very  clear  that  you  can  be  suspended 
from  your  broadcasting  activities  at  almost 
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any  time  if  the  union  in  its  wisdom  so  de- 
cides. As  you  know.  Bill  Buckley  has  spelled 
out  in  much  more  detail  than  I  have  the 
chUllng  effect  this  has  upon  what  you  say. 

When  this  contention  was  first  presented 
to  me  I  thought  the  point  was  so  theoreti- 
cal that  I  was  somewhat  skeptical  about 
proposing  It  myself.  But  I  discovered  since 
then  that  Buckley  is  correct,  that  there  is 
Indeed  this  chilling  effect  upon  what  one 
says. 

In  reference  to  the  Buckley  fight,  which 
has  been  going  on,  I  guess,  for  a  year  or 
more,  I've  asked  myself  often  why  I  never 
commented  on  Buckley's  point.  After  all.  I 
agree  with  what  he's  saying 

But  I  asked  myself  why  I  hadn't.  la  all 
honesty  I  must  conclude  that  I  was  con- 
strained from  commenting  by  my  concern 
over  what  could  happen  to  me  if  I  attempted 
to  broadcast  on  the  subject. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  other  broad- 
casters, some  of  whom  have  said  so— but 
many  more  who  have  not — who  fully  agree 
with  the  principle  that  is  at  stake  In  this 
caae.  And  yet  they  will  not  participate  In 
the  case,  or  at  least  have  not  come  forward 
to  say  they  will.  I  must  conclude  that  they 
too  are  afraid  they  will  jeopardlsse  their 
careers  In  broadcasting— I  know  this  from 
mv  personal  involvement  In  some  cases.  They 
are  afraid  that  if  they  participate  In  any 
kind  of  action  which  goes  aealnst  the  wishes 
of  the  union  they  are  professionally  dead. 
It's  that  simple. 

So  It  seems  to  me  that  In  this  instance 
there  Is  a  clear  First  Amendment  right  at 
stake  which  is  the  right  to  exprees  your 
opinion,  and  If  youTe  a  professional  com- 
mentator to  seU  your  services  and  expression 
of  opinion  to  a  willing  buyer  without  having 
to  go  through  ««i  intermediary,  who  through 
compulsion  not  only  takes  part  of  your  earn- 
ings but  can  exercise  a  kind  of  constraint 
upon  what  you  say.  which  in  my  opinion  is 
the  situation  involving  AITTIA. 

WHZBK'B     cm     FHOCESS? 

There  Is  a  generic  issue  here  which  goes 
beyond  broadcasting  and  extends  to  all  forced 
union  membership  In  my  opinion.  That  is 
the  fact  that  a  Fifth  Amendment  right  as 
well  as  a  First  Amendment  right  is  at  stake. 
It  seems  to  me  that  those  of  us  who  are  com- 
pelled to  belong  to  labor  tonlons  against  our 
win  are  being  deprived  of  tangible  personal 
property  without  due  process  of  law. 

Now  It  Is  plain  that  the  people  here  know 
better  than  I  do  all  the  arguments  on  this 
issue.  I  won't  go  into  them  In  detail.  The 
moet  common,  of  course.  Is  the  one  that 
says  a  worker  Is  a  "free  rider'  benefiting 
from  negotiations  but  not  glvmg  his  "fair 
share"  to  support  the  tinlon  when  member- 
ship or  dues-paying  isn't  compulsory. 

Well  in  my  own  circumstances  I  never 
even  saw  or  heard  of  anybody  representing 
AFTRA  untU  after  I'd  already  wTitten  my 
agreement  with  CBS.  AFTRA  has  never  rep- 
resented me  In  anything.  The  benefits  they 
confer,  welfare  plans  and  things  of  that 
sort,  if  I  were  given  a  free  choice.  If  some- 
one came  to  me  and  said  we  have  this  associ- 
ation or  union  that  has  these  benefits  and 
will  do  these  things,  I  might  very  well  have 
said  fine,  I'd  like  to  Join.  But  nobody  asked 
me  that.  Nobody  said  do  you  want  to  Join. 
do  you  want  these  things.  And  therefore  I've 
not  in  my  honest  opinion  been  represented. 

I  think  this  Is  true  in  every  case  of  forced 
tinion  membership.  If  one  is  given  benefits 
for  which  he  has  not  asked,  then  he  is  not 
in  fact  officially  represented  by  this  kind  of 
proceeding. 

Secondly  It  seems  to  me  that  the  dues 
money  extracted  from  me— and  it  isn't  ven.- 
much  I  admit — becomes  part  of  a  total  flow 
of  resources  which  spUls  into  the  pyramid  of 
the  national  AFL-CIO.  And  I  see  m>'self  down 
here  at  the  base  of  this  pyramid,  a  very  small 
figure,  and  at  the  pinnacle  Mr.  George  Meany. 
making  a  lot  of  statements  some  of  which 
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I  happen  to  think  are  very  good  and  some 
of  which  I  happen  to  think  aren't  so  good  at 
all.  And  I  don't  se«  why  I  as  a  free  individual 
should  have  to  contribute  money  to  advance 
the  political  and  Ideological  objectives  of  Mr 
Oeorge  Meany.  And  yet  that  is  the  situation 
In  which  I  And  myself.  And  that  again  applies 
across  the  board  to  all  forced  unionism. 

Now  these  compulsory  unionism  issues  are 
civil  liberties  Issues  as  I  see  them.  But  these 
Issues  do  not  stand  in  Isolation,  I  think  we 
would  all  be  a  little  naive  and  romantic  to 
suppose  that  the  situation  existing  which 
results  In  compulsory  union  membership 
could  exist  or  be  solved  in  Uolatlon  from 
other  tendencies  in  our  society.  Because,  as 
any  ciu^ory  Inspection  of  the  facts  will 
demonstrate,  the  phenomenon  of  compulsory 
union  membership  could  not  exist  and  would 
not  exist  If  It  weren't  for  the  repeated  Inter- 
vention ''f  government  into  the  collective 
bargaining  process 

We  all  know  the  unions  have  special  priv- 
ileges conferred  upon  them  by  law  which  no 
other  entity  In  American  society  can  exercise 
And  It  Is  because  of  these  legally  conferred 
privileges  by  big  government  that  the  phe- 
nomenon of  compulsory  union  membership 
exists, 

WASHINGTON:     THE    CONTROL    CENTER 

I  think,  therefore,  we  all  must  realize  the 
central  issue,  as  painful  as  it  is.  is  this  fact 
of  ever  increasing  governmental  intervention. 
and  a  thrust  toward  concenr rated  po.ver  In  a 
control  center  here  in  Washington.  D,C  ,  and 
a  general  hostility  to  the  idea  of  free  and 
voluntary  exchange. 

There  is  a  !ong  standing  prejudice  In  aca- 
demic and  journalistic  and  governmental 
circles  against  the  notion  of  the  market 
economy  tree  bargaining,  free  exchange  of 
individual  resources  and  enera;ies  It  Is  pre- 
sumed that  where  such  freedom  is  allowed  to 
prevail  then  one  has  anarchv,  chaos  and  so 
forth— an  almost  totally  Ignorant  and  totally 
preiuuiced  view  of  the  market  economy 
which,  in  turn,  has  brought  about  this  con- 
centrated power, 

r  think  that  it  Is  this  prejudice  against 
free  exchange  and  volition  in  American  so- 
ciety and  the  consequent  building  up  of  au- 
thority in  Washington  and  the  federal  execu- 
tive In  particular,  that  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal threat  to  our  civil  liberties  todav  I  am 
constantly  anuized  at  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  been  convinced  that  the  American 
Constitution  Is  a  piece  of  silly  putty  which 
can  be  and  should  be  manipulated  to  fit 
the  needs  of  the  hour  and  that  we  should 
not  be  ouraelvee  limited  by  the  wishes  of  the 
founding  fathers  who  after  all.  we  are  re- 
minded, were  living  back  in  the  18th  Century 
an  agricultural  society.  The  Constitution  has 
to  change,  be  modifled  In  manv.  many  ways 
to  meet  changing  conditions,  we  are  told 
Yet  we  must  admit  that  the  changes  we  have 
made  In  the  Constitution  were  totally  op- 
posed to  what  the  founding  fathers  wanted 
We  took  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  and 
changed  it.  altered  it  to  suit  our  own  pre- 
conceptions, 

DESTPOYERS   OP  CIVIL   LIBERTIES 

As  I  say.  I'm  constantly  amazed  that  the 
people  who  have  done  that,  who  have  de- 
stroyed the  meaning  of  Constitutional  law 
in  America  today  In  terms  of  a  fixed  standard 
bv  which  you  can  Judge  what  government 
does  and  limit  what  it  does,  say  they  are 
the  friends  of  civil  liberties.  What  arrant 
no:'.sense.  They  are  the  destroyers  of  civil 
liberties  because  they  have  eroded  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution  and  its  safeguards 
which  were  meant  to  protect  fundamenui 
Individual  rights. 

And  as  a  result  of  this— and  I  don't  want 
to  appear  to  :.e  too  alarmist  or  extreme  in 
my  opinion— as  a  result  of  this  concentrated 
power  which  has  been  built-up  In  obedience 
to  this  doctrine  which  U  affecting  everything 
In  American  life  today,  we  have  such  Imposl- 
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tlons  on  Individual  freedoms  as  compulsory 
unionism.  Through  regulation  of  almost 
every  facet  of  American  life — Industrial  life. 
private  life,  education,  of  every  dimension 
you  can  think  of  of  Amertcan  business — 
through  this  continual  build-up  of  power 
and  the  exercise  of  this  ix>wer  over  our  lives 
I  am  not  hesitant  to  say  that  we  are  at  the 
threshold  In  American  society  of  authori- 
tarian government.  And  Indeed  I  think  we 
see  the  beginning  phenomena  of  totalitarian 
government.  I  use  those  words  with  some 
deliberation  and  I'd  like  to  take  a  few  mo- 
menta to  point  out  why  I  thlni  this  Is  so. 

TOTALITARIAN    THREAT 

If  you  examine  the  totalitarian  movements 
of  the  20th  Century,  which  primarily  means 
Nazism  and  Communism,  you  find  certain 
constant  factors  appearing  and  reappearing. 
One  of  these  factors  is  the  use  of  the  power 
of  the  state — and,  of  course,  all  of  this  eco- 
nomic buUd-up  of  power  is  characteristic  of 
both  those  systems — to  reach  out  and  break 
the  relationship  of  the  child  and  parent,  and 
to  take  the  young  person  in  the  society  and 
to  mold  him  throtigh  the  power  of  govern- 
ment authority  into  a  pattern  preferred  by 
the  expert  planner.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  phenomenon  of  totalitarian- 
ism. 

SXX   EDUCATION 

.'^nd  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  seeing  In 
America  today.  It  may  not  be  directly  ger- 
mane to  the  Right  to  Work  Issue  but  I  think 
it  completes  the  cycle,  and  in  terms  of  a 
threat  to  freedom  Is  certainly  related.  Take  a 
few  issues  that  are  discussed  everyday  Just 
like  labor  issues  and  in  many,  many  cases 
are  very  hot  problems  of  controversy.  Con- 
sider the  Issue  of  sex  education,  for  example, 
discussed  usually  in  terms  of  whether  a  four 
year  old  child  Is  being  exposed  to  pornogra- 
phy, that  kind  of  thing.  Certainly  a  vital 
issue.  But  I  suggest  to  you  that  isn't  the 
real  Issue  Because  If  you  press  the  contro- 
versy far  enough.  If  you  examine  the  argu- 
ments closely  enough.  Invariably  you  will 
reach  the  point  where  It  Is  said  that  parents 
are  too  dumb,  that  parents  don't  know  what 
Is  good  for  their  own  children,  they  aren't 
t'.xperts.  What  we  need,  therefore.  Is  to  take 
'his  aspect  of  the  training  of  the  child  In 
this  area  of  Intimate  concern  away  from  the 
parents  and  have  It  done  by  the  authorities — 
by  the  certified  government  experts  In  the 
schoc'l, 

.And  this  Involves,  mind  you.  not  only 
training  the  Intellect  but  the  emotional  de- 
velopment, getting  Into  the  shaping  and 
molding  of  the  very  psyche  of  the  child  at  a 
very  early  age, 

BT7SIN0 

Take  the  Issue  of  busing.  Again,  this  is 
usually  discussed  In  terms  of  integration, 
racial  balances,  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  de 
Jure  and  de  facto  segregation.  Again,  all  are 
Issues  that  should  be  discussed.  But  again 
I  suggest  these  are  not  the  real  Issues  because 
if  you  go  to  the  constitutive  documents  of 
the  busing  movement  and  see  what  Is  argi.ied 
there,  you  find  there  Is  something  altogether 
different  at  stake. 

If  you  go  to  the  core  of  the  controversy 
you  find  this  argument  set  forward:  that 
we  have  eetabllshed  all  these  very  fine,  lav- 
ishly financed  schools  with  all  the  advanced 
learning  techniques,  and  they  do  a  pretty 
good  Job.  But  we  have  a  problem.  We  bring 
in  these  Negro  children  and  they  get  Into 
the  sch<x>l8  and  they  start  learning  and  get 
above  the  threshold  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
But  then  what  happens?  These  Negro  chil- 
dren go  back  to  their  homes.  They  go  back  to 
their  parents  towns.  They  go  back  to  their 
culturally  disadvantaged  neighborhoods,  back 
to  their  family  environment.  All  the  good  ef- 
fects of  the  "governmental  officially  certified 
school"  are  washed  away  by  this  backward 
home  environment.  Therefore,  what  Is  con- 
cluded? It  la  tjiat  we  must  break  the  link 
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between  the  Negro  child  and  his  famuv  m 
that  kid  away  from  his  own  family  aiui  S 
him  a«  much  as  poealble  under  the  Inft^E 
of  theee  experts  In  the  school.  You've  mSLU> 
create  an  artificial  environment  In  whlo^tS 
child  Is  Immersed.  You've  got  to  have  a«ei2! 
which  begin*  very  early  in  the  day  and  ■*S 
ends  very  late  In  the  day.  In  other  wonto  un! 
thing  that  will  maximize  the  Influence  of  a! 
perts  and  minimize  the  Influence  of  hi.  «. 
parent*.  °^ 

That  la  the  reason  for  busing.  That  la  viut 
busing  la  all  about. 

POPULATION     CONTROL 

One  final  word  on  the  Issue  of  populatto 
control.  Again,  this  Is  usually  discussed  bi 
terms  of  whether  there  are  too  many  pmui 
In  American  society,  and  a  skewing  of  thiedS- 
trlbutlon  so  that  we  have  too  many  in  on* 
place  and  not  enough  In  another.  Again  le- 
gitimate Issues;  but  I  think  not  the  nti 
issue. 

If  you  examine  it  you  find  that  the  ten- 
dency  here  is  the  same,  and  the  real  point  it 
to  break  into  this  family  relationship,  to 
break  into  the  nuclear  family  and  to  tr»n». 
fer  decision  making  powers  about  th« 
family  from  the  Individual,  from  the  home 
to  the  state — to  have  the  government  ex- 
perts and  officials  and  planners  making  tlie 
key  decisions.  Now  I  am  citing  an  extreme- 
there  are  many  variations  of  this  argument 
but  I'd  like  to  cite  in  evidence  the  wordi 
of  an  eminent  political  philosopher.  Jir, 
Gore  Vldal,  who  not  long  ago  said  in 
Playboy  magazine  that  what  we  need  Is  u 
"authority  with  a  Capital  A,"  that  is  a  direct 
quote,  "an  authority  with  a  capital  A"  which 
will  have  the  power  to  make  these  decisions 
about  using  the  environment,  including  tlM 
question  of  birth.  Now.  he  said,  not  everyDne 
In  our  society  Is  equipped  to  be  a  parent  and 
we  should  admit  it.  Not  everyfce  is  fit  to 
have  children  and  to  raise  children,  and  wi 
should  admit  It. 

And  we  should  have  a  system  of  crlmlnil 
penalties  which  make  it  a  crime  to  h«Te 
children  If  you  are  not  properly  certified 
as  a  fit  parent.  If  those  laws  are  unheeded 
then  the  penalty  should  be  enforced. 

He  said  the  thing  should  be  run  like  i 
Swiss  hotel,  which  means  the  common  folk 
are  lodgers  and  a  "committee  of  experts"  wUl 
run  around  making  all  the  key  decialoni 
for  us. 

And  he  concluded  by  saying — this  was  hl« 
final  argument — that  we  use  these  principles 
in  the  breeding  of  livestock  and  agriculture, 
why  not  with  people?  We  do  It  with  anlnul*, 
why  not  •with  people? 

Now  I  can  refer  you  to  the  exact  page  In 
the  American  edition  of  Mein  Kampf  in  which 
that  Identical  argument  is  rehearsed,  In 
which  Adolf  Hitler  says  first,  some  people  ere 
not  fit  to  have  children  and  second,  we 
should  therefore  have  laws  and  constraints 
which  prevent  them  from  doing  so.  And  he 
too  concludes  with  the  clinching  argument 
we  do  it  with  animals,  why  not  with  people? 

RECLAIM    CrVIL    LIBERTIES    BANNER    FROM    "UfT" 

Now  what  I'm  saying  is  that  a  tremendoue 
buUd-up  of  power  In  Washington,  and  the 
erosion  of  constraints  against  the  abuse  of 
that  power  which  has  occurred  systematlcallj* 
for  a  generation  or  more,  has  resulted  In 
these  various  phenomena.  The  compulsory 
union  Issue  is  one,  these  others  are  com- 
panions. They're  all  part  of  the  erosion  of 
civil  liberties  In  American  life  and  It  Is  the 
duty  of  those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
these  issues  to  reclaim  the  banner  of  cItU 
liberties  from  those  on  the  left  who  have 
misused  It.  Because  the  cause  of  individual 
freedom  !s  net  being  advanced  bv  such 
groups  as  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
which  1%  totally  Indifferent  to  these  Issuei, 
totally,  I  debated  with  the  general  counsel 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  about 
ten  years  ago  and  asked  him.  for  example, 
what  he   thought  about  such  matters  and 


V-  Mniied  "I  (lont  know  what  you're  talk- 
?^^ut'.  You  know,  what's  the  problem? 
ij!  not  one  of  our  issues." 
"rhUm  where  the  civil  liberties  battle  Is 
,Mnsi  place,  through  the  National  Right 
^rk  committee  and  the  National  Right 
M  work  Legal  Defenae  Foundation.  And  I 
!^.nk  It  IS  a  rhetorical  error  for  those  of  us 
rto  are  Interested  In  this  cause  to  allow  the 
!otK)altlon  to  claim  that  they  are  repfff^*- 
mrubertarlan  sentiment  when  In  fact  they 
fn  the  outriders  for  the  advancement  of 
•otaUtarianlsm  In  American  life, 
'^ir  Durpose  in  coming  here  today  is  A,  to 
discuss  these  Issues  as  I  see  them,  but  B, 
lai  much  more  Importantly,  to  commend 
In  of  vou  enlisted  In  this  cause  and  this 
^ort  especially  the  National  Right  to  Work 
committee  and  Legal  Defense  Foundation, 
as  the  most  effective  libertarian  organlza- 
tlons  m  American  society  today. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  and  I  look  forward 
to  meeting  with  you  again  after  I've  won  my 
oise. 


RECLAIM  LAND  GRANTED  TO 
RAILROADS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  19,  1972 


Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr,  Speaker,  on 
June  21.  1972,  an  administrative  com- 
plaint was  filed  with  Secretary  Morton 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  ask- 
ing that  the  Government  reclaim  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  public  lands  granted  in 
the  last  century  to  private  railroads  as 
an  incentive  to  spur  construction  of  new 
track  and  to  help  settle  the  West. 

The  petitionei-s  of  this  administrative 
complaint  are  organizations  and  coali- 
tions of  organizations  concerned  about 
the  effects  that  large,   corporate,  land 
holdins;  patterns  are  having  on  the  farm- 
worker and  small  farmer  in  rural  areas. 
The   petitioners    include    the    National 
Coalition  for  Land  Reform  which  is  a 
nonprofit  corporation  with  membership 
consisting  of  citizens  and  organizations 
from  all  sections  of  the  country,  who  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  land  in  rural  America.  The 
coalition   disseminates    information    on 
the  need  for  land  reform,  is  studs^lng  the 
effects  of  large  land  holding  patterns  on 
the  vitality  of  rural  life,  and  advocates 
legislation   which   it   feels   will   benefit 
small  farmers  or  farmworkers  who  wish 
to  become  farmers.  Another  petitioner, 
the  California  Coalition  of  Seasonal  and 
Migrant  Farm  Workers,  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  groups  trj'ing  to  meet  the  needs  of 
farmworkers  in  today's  changing  agrl- 
cultiu-al  industrj'.  In  addition  to  running 
a  number  of  educational  programs  for 
farmworkers,  these  organizations  place 
a  high  priority  on  projects  which  ■will  di- 
rectly Improve  the  economic  position  of 
the  rural  poor.  A  number  of  the  groups 
are  assisting  farmworkers  who  want  to 
organize    themselves    into    agricultural 
cooperatives. 

Regarding  the  background  of  the  com- 
plaint, during  the  third  quarter  of  the 
19th  centiuT.  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  gave  the  American  railroads  an 
empire  of  approximately  150  million 
acres  of*  public  land,  almost  8  percent 
of  the  total  land  area  of  the  United 


States.  The  purpose  of  this  land  grant 
scheme  waa  two-fold:  First,  to  finance 
construction  of  new  lines,  and  second,  to 
encourage  purchase  and  settlement  of 
the  granted  lands  by  small  farmers.  To 
implement  these  goals  many  grants  of 
pubhc  land  were  subject  to  forfeiture  if 
the  line  was  not  completed  within  a  spe- 
cified period. 

Others  contained  a  further  condition 
obligating  the  railroads  to  sell  oCf  the 
land  in  famUy  farm  size  parcels  at  no 
more  than  $2.50  per  acre.  The  granting 
statutes  thus  adopted  a  carrot-and-stlck 
approach.  The  carrot  was  the  land, 
which  the  grantee  railroads  were  free  to 
sell  or  mortgage  in  accordance  with 
maximum  size  and  price  limitations  such 
as  those  described  above.  The  stick  was 
the  threat  of  forfeiture  of  the  granted 
lands  if  the  railroads  failed  to  build  the 
new  lines. 

The  first  objective  of  the  railroad  land 
grants,  construction  of  a  transcontinen- 
tal rail  network,  was  largely  fulfilled. 
The  second  objective — small  farmer  set- 
tlement— has  not  been  fully  accom- 
plished, particularly  in  the  far  Western 
States,  for  the  Pacific  railroads  continue 
to  hold  millions  of  acres  in  fertile  farm 
and  forest  land,  as  well  as  land  on  which 
noineral  rights  are  now  being  exploited 
commercially.  From  their  initial  investi- 
gation the  petitioners  feel  some  or  all 
of  these  lands  may  be  held  and  exploited 
in  violation  of  the  original  grant  condi- 
tions. 

Late  in  the  19th  century,  congressicmal 
investigations  imcovered  numerous  in- 
stances of  noncompliance  with  grant 
conditions,  claims  to  lands  in  excess  of 
those  granted  and  claims  for  patents 
based  on  false  affidavits  that  railroad 
rights  of  way  had  been  constructed.  As 
a  result.  Congress  took  back  28  million 
acres  of  railroad  lands  and  imposed  upon 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  duty  to 
investigate  the  railroad  land  grants  and 
to  report  to  Congress  the  extent  to  which 
railroads  may  be  in  default  of  the  for- 
feiture and  sale  requirements.  (43 
U.S.C.A.   §12.  894,  895.) 

The  law  continues  to  impose  that  duty 
on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
petitioners  seek  to  require  the  Secretan' 
of  the  Interior  to  perform  that  duty.  The 
petitioners  therefore  have  requested  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  initiate 
an  immediate  and  detailed  investigation 
into  the  status  of  the  railroad  land  grants 
and  the  disposition  of  the  railroad  lands 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  noncompliance 
with  land-grant  conditions  applicable  to 
original  land  grantees  and  their  succes- 
sors in  interest. 

The  petitioners  believe  that  such  a  de- 
tailed investigation  wUl  demonstrate  the 
propriety  of  some  or  all  of  the  fc^owing 
remedial  actions: 

First.  An  administrative  or  court  order 
requiring  the  railroads  to  make  available 
to  petitioners  and  other  similarly  situ- 
ated a  reasonable  amount  of  arable  land 
at  prices  not  to  exceed  $2.50  an  acre; 

Second.  Forfeiture  by  said  railroads  to 
the  Federal  Govenunent  of  lands  held 
in  violation  of  law.  Such  land  would  th«n 
enter  the  pubUc  domain  and  be  opened 
to  settlement  imder  the  Homestead  and 
related  acts,  or  retained  for  national  for- 
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ests,  wildlife  refuges,  open  spaces,  and 
other  uses  in  the  public  interest; 

Third.  An  accounting  for,  and  reim- 
biu-sement  to  the  General  Treasury  by 
said  rsdlroads  of  all  profits  made  from 
uses  of  such  lands  prohibited  by  the  land- 
grant  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  an  obligation  to  respond  to 
this  administrative  complaint,  and  I  be- 
heve  my  collesigues  should  take  the  time 
to  read  portions  of  the  text  of  the  com- 
plaint which  I  am  inserting  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

PonTiONS  or  the  Complaint 


HI3TOBT    OF   THE    LAND    GRANT    SCHEME 

A.  The  land  grant  procedure 
Beginning  In  about  1860  transcontinental 
railroad  promoters  began  u  vigorous  lobbying 
e.Tort  to  generate  some  fcrm  of  pubUc  fi- 
nancing for  railroad  construction.  Out  o:"  this 
came  one  cf  the  most  ambitious  private  com- 
mercial ventures  ever  to  be  financed  with 
public  treasure:  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads linking  the  Eastern  seaboard  with  the 
Pacific  coast.  Relatively  little  In  the  way  of 
federal  public  money  was  injected  directly. 
Instead,  an  elaborate  scheme  of  land  grants 
was  authorised  through  a  series  of  statutes. 

Two  grant  procedures  were  employed.  By 
the  f-rst,  thirty-seven  million  acres  of  public 
lands  were  granted  to  Btates  which  in  turn 
sold  lands  to  settlers  to  finance  railroad  con- 
struction costs. 

The   second    procedure,    by    far   the   moat 
prevalent,  and  the  one  which  Petitioners  be- 
lieve demands  the  closest  possible  scrutiny, 
resulted  in  the  granting  of  over  one  hundred 
twenty  million  acres  of  public  land  directly  to 
the  railroads.  Under  this  procedtire  once  the 
grantee    railroad   had    charted    Its   route.    It 
then  reserved  alternate  sections '  in  a  check- 
erboard   pattern   along    the    entire    planned 
right  of  way.  In  the  event  that  for  some  rea- 
son one  or  more  sections  abutting  the  right 
of  way  was  unavailable   {i.e.  it  was  already 
occupied),  the  railroad  could  choose  another 
section  In  lieu  of  the  occupied  one.  withm 
twenty  mUea  of  either  side  of  the  right  of 
way.  When  construction  of  a  specified  por- 
tion of  the  line  was  completed,  the  United 
States  Public  LAnd  Office,  at  the  request  of 
the  railroad,  would  issue  a  patent  to  the  se- 
lected   sections.    The    railroad    would    then 
either  sell  or  mortgage  those  patented  lands 
to  finance  further  construction, 
B.  Grant  conditions 
Many  of  the  grants  were  subject  to  a  criti- 
cal condition ;  In  the  event  that  the  railroad 
line  for  which  the  grant  was  made  was  not 
completed  all  lands  granted  to  finance  Its 
construction    were    to    be    forfeited    to   the 
United    States.    In    addition,    many    of    the 
largest   grants  contained   a   further   critical 
condition  requiring  that  patented  lands  tie 
sold  to  settlers  at  a  price  not  to  exceed,  in 
some  cases,  $1,25  per  acre  and.  In  other  cases, 
$2.50  per  acre.  Three  of  the  largest  grants,  ta 
the  moat  unequivocal  terms,  set  forth  the 
sale  requirement  as  follows : 

"aU  sucti  lands  to  granted  by  this  section, 
which  shall  not  be  sold  or  di^po^ed  of  by  said 
company  within  three  years  after  the  entire 
road  shaU  be  completed,  shall  be  subject  to 
settlement  and  preemption,  like  other  landa, 
at  a  price  not  exceeding  one  dollar  and 
ttoenty-ftve  cents  per  acre,  to  be  paid  to  said 
company."  (emphasis  added)  [12  Stat.  488. 
5  3  (Union  and  Central  Pacific);  16  Stat.  47, 
§  1  (Oregon  and  California  subsidiary  of  the 
Central  Pacific):  16  Stat.  573,  S9  (Texaa 
Pacific).] 

V^at  the  granting  acts  contemplated  was 
a  scheme  that  would  both  encourage  con- 
struction of  the  railroads  and  prevent  those 
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same  r&ilroatU  from  holding  In  perpetiUty 
land  area  equal  in  size  to  the  states  of  Florida 
and  California  combined. 

The  limited  nature  of  the  railroads'  Inter- 
est in  the  land  wa«  best  stated  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  In  Its  landmark 
opinion  in  Oregon  and  California  R.  Co.  v. 
U.S..  343  0  3  549  1 1917) .  The  Court  said  Uial 
once  the  railroad  lines  were  completed  "the 
intfreat  that  the  granting  acts  conferred 
upon  the  railroad  rcat  $2.50  per  acre."  and 
the  rights  to  sell  at  that  price  were  nothing 
more  than  "aides  to  the  duty  of  transmitting 
the  land  to  settlers."  (emphasis  added)  (24J 
U3.  at  569-660). 

C.    The   turn  of  the   century:   multiple   in- 
stances of  interuitional  noncompliance 

In  the  late  Nineteenth  and  early  Twen- 
tieth Centuries,  Innumerable  frauds,  tnis- 
taJces  and  violations  of  the  terms  of  the  land 
grants  covenants  by  the  railroads  were  dis- 
closed by  periodic  inquiries  and  Investiga- 
tions. 

Before  1890,  Congress  had  adopted  15  spe- 
cial forfeiture  acts  causing  over  25  million 
acres  to  revert  to  the  public  domain  because 
railroads  failed  to  complete  rights  of  way  or 
In  some  cases  even  to  begin  them.  Neverthe- 
less, government  3t\idles  disclosed  that  the 
special  forfeiture  acta  returned  at  best  onlv 
one  half  the  public  land  which  could  have 
reverted  to  the  public  due  to  railroad  de- 
faults (Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office.  1886 1 . 

In  1890.  Congress  declared  a  general  for- 
feiture of  eUl  lands  granted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  lines  which  were  not  yet  completed 
and  In  violation  of  their  completion  date  ;21 
Stat.  496  I .  Under  the  act  the  lands  were  to  be 
restored  to  the  pubUc  domain.  (21  Stat.  496 

5  11. 

Several  "f  the  most  flagrant  Instances  of 
fraudulent  patenting  of  public  lands  by  rail- 
roads are  memorialized  in  reports  of  law- 
suits commenced  by  the  Justice  Department 
against  the  railroads  to  nullify  the  patents 
and  recoup  the  land. 

Perhaps  the  most  extensive  litigation  was 
the  Oregon  and  Califomta  case,  supra,  which 
found  Its  way  to  the  Supreme  Court  not  once 
but  twice.  The  litigation  centered  on  over 
two  million  ,icres  of  land  granted  to  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Southern  Paclflc  Railroad  The 
Court  found  that  some  of  that  land  had  been 
disposed  of  by  the  railroad  in  parcels  larger 
than  the  160  acre  parcels  authorized  In  the 
grant  and  at  a  price  substantially  in  excess 
of  the  H.25  mandated  by  the  grant.  In  the 
first  Oregon  and  California  case,  (238  U.S. 
393  ( 1915) )  the  Court  forthrlghUy  stated  the 
purpose  of  the  grant  scheme  was  to  restrict 
the  sale  of  the  granted  lands  to  actual  set- 
tlers. (238  US.  561)  Finding  that  the  rail- 
road had  violated  the  grant  terms,  the  Court 
states: 

"By  the  conduct  of  the  railroad  company, 
the  policy  of  the  granting  acta  (to  encourage 
small  holder  settlement]  have  become  Im- 
practical of  performance.  .  Inviting  more 
to  speculation  than  to  settlement."  (243  U.S. 
at  560 ) . 

The  rallrtMul  also  maintained  that  since  it 
bad  the  power  to  mortgage  the  land,  that 
same  land  could  be  sold  on  foreclosure  free 
of  maxhnum  size  and  price  grant  conditions. 
The  Implication  of  this  argument  was  that 
On&nclng  arrangements  could  be  engineered 
to  'wash"  the  grant  lands  of  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  grants.  The  Supreme  Court  In 
a  statement  obviously  Intended  to  apply  gen- 
erally to  the  railroads'  conduct  In  respect  of 
these  grants,  rejected  that  suggestion,  stat- 
ing that  Its  effect  would  be : 

"to  declare  that  covenants  violated  are 
the  same  as  covenants  p>erformed,  wrongs 
done  the  same  as  rl^ts  exercised  and.  by 
confounding  these  essential  distinctions  give 
to  the  transgresaloQ  of  the  law  what  Its 
observances  alone  are  entitled  to."  (243  UJ3, 
at  362 ) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Most  significant,  perhaps,  for  the  present 
day  Is  the  Court's  declaration  that  the  rail- 
road had  no  rteht  to  harvest  timber  or  e.x- 
tract  minerals  from  grant  lands  but  rather 
held  such  lands  solely  "for  the  ptirpoae  of 
transmission  of  actual  settlers"  at  the  price 
established  In  the  granting  statutes.  i243 
U.3.  at  561). 

In  another  case,  concerning  these  timber 
and  mineral  rights,  the  Southern  Paclflc 
Rallroac*  obtained  patents  to  known  oil  lands 
although  the  grant  to  It  had  expressly  pro- 
hibited It  from  receiving  mineral  lands.  Evi- 
dence at  the  trial  established  that  the 
Southern  Pacific's  land  agent  was  aware  of 
the  oil  bearing  potential  of  the  land  but  had 
been  advised  by  his  superior  to  file  false  affi- 
davits claiming  that  the  land  was  strictly 
agricultural  and  disclaiming  mineral  values. 
The  Supreme  Court  found  that  the  lands 
had  been  fraudulently  obtained  and  can- 
celled the  patents.  U.S.  v.  Southern  Pacific 
R.  Co..  251  U.S.  1  (1919).  A  similar  resiUt 
was  reached  In  U.S.  v.  Central  Pacific  R.  Co., 
84  Fed.  218  (D.C.N.D.  Cal.  (1898).  The  facts 
here  were  almost  Identical  with  the  1919 
Southern  Pacific  case,  except  that  here  the 
Court  held  that  purchasers  of  the  mineral 
lands  from  the  railroad  had  constructive 
notice  of  the  Invalidity  of  the  railroad's 
patent  and  thus  had  no  better  title  than 
the  railroad.  In  still  another  case,  the  re- 
sale by  a  railroad  of  grant  lands  subject  to 
acre.ige  and  sale  price  limitations  to  specu- 
lators through  an  Intermediary  was  tavalld 
and  all  subsequent  purchasers  were  charged 
with  iHiowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the 
grant.  Southern  Oregon  R.  Co.  v.  U.S.,  241 
Ped.  16  (9th  Clr.  1917)). 

D.  A    more   recent  attempt   by   Congress    to 
recoup   railroad   lands 

Notwithstanding  the  Oeneral  Forfeiture 
Act  and  court  cases,  in  1939,  having  sold  or 
forfeited  approximately  90%  of  the  131  mil- 
lion acres  granted,  the  Paclflc  Railroads  still 
held  an  estimated  15  million  acres.  By  that 
time  Congrees  recognized  the  need  for  a  more 
comprehensive  scheme  of  regulation,  and  en- 
acted the  Transportation  Act  of  1940,  in 
which  the  government  gave  up  its  right  to 
reduced  rates,  and  the  railroads.  In  return, 
relinquished  claims  to  grand  lands.  (54  Stat. 
898  at  954  i  321  and  326. ) 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1940  Indicates  that  the  United 
States  agreed  to  pay  "full  applicable  com- 
mercial rates  "  to  railroads  relinquishing  a 
preferential  rate  except  for  military  trans- 
pKjrt.'  In  return,  the  railroads  released : 

".  .  claims  against  the  United  States  to 
lands,  interests  In  lauds,  compensation  or  re- 
imbursement on  account  of  lands,  or  Inter- 
ests in  lands  which  had  been  g^ranted,  or 
which  it  was  claimed  should  have  been 
granted  to  such  carrier,  under  any  grant 
frcwn  the  United  States."  (House  Committee 
Miscellaneous  Reports  n,  April  26,  1940,  Con- 
ference Report  Accomf>anying  I  2009,  76 
Cong.  3rd  Sees.  HR  Report  H2018  at  87.) 

Similarly,  the  committee  hearings  on  the 
bill  oonflrm  the  purpose  of  the  section  to  ob- 
tain the  return  to  the  public  domain  of  the 
remaining  unpatented  or  undisputed  acre- 
age held  by  the  railroads.' 

Although  Congress  again  attempted  to  re- 
cover some  of  the  railroad  grant  lands,  the 
results  were  less  than  Congress  intended. 

EVrDENCK    OF    POSSIBLE    CUWU5NT    BREACHZS 
OF    LAND    GRANT    CONDmONS 

Notwithstanding  the  terms  of  the  origi- 
nal grants  and  the  language  of  the  Oeneral 
Forfeiture  Act  of  1890,  and  court  caaes  and 
the  1940  Transportation  Act.  several  Paclflc 
Railroads  continue  to  hold  and  tise  vast 
tracts  of  land  In  possible  excess  of  their 
rights. 

Prior  to  the  1940  Transportation  Act  the 
railroads  held  at  least  15  million  acres  under 
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the  land  grants.  According  to  the  Interior 
Department,  the  Implementation  of  the  i^ 
version  provision  returned  8  million  acrw  to 
the  pubUc  domain.  Yet  land  statistics  iiuU- 
cate  that  In  fact  the  railroads,  at  least  tiM 
largest  landowner,  the  Southern  Pacific,  pot. 
slbly  never  returned  a  large  blocli  of  land 
In  1939.  prior  to  the  Transportation  Act  tbt 
Southern  Paclflc  had  3,895.000  patents 
acres.  By  1941  the  Southern  Paclflc  claims^ 
to  have  8  million  patented  acres.  In  I97i  a(. 
ter  the  ostensible  reversion  to  the  0nit«4 
States  of  the  remaining  land  grants,  tlM 
Southern  Paclflc  stUl  had  3.845,000  Eicre* 
much  of  which  still  appeared  to  be  subject 
to  the  sale  requirements  of  the  land  grant 
It  can  be  concluded  from  these  companitlve 
data  that  some  of  the  unpatented  Unit 
claimed  by  the  Southern  Paclflc  was  not  rt- 
couped  by  the  United  States,  although  the 
1940  Transponatlon  Act  required  the  rever- 
sion of  unpatented  land.  Analysis  of  more  ex- 
act data  In  Interior  Dep>artment  record* 
should  cast  f'.irther  light  on  this  question. 
The  following  facts  about  some  of  that  land 
raise  questions  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
warrant  an  investigation  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  of  all  grant  lands  presently 
held  by  railroads. 

(1)  The  Central  and  Western  Pacific  Com- 
ptanles,  subsidiaries  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Companies,  hold  lands  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Tahoe  in  California  pursuant  to  a 
federal  Paclflc  Railroad  land  grant  112  Stat 
489.  §  9;  13  Stat.  504,  §  2.]  The  land  held  1» 
explicitly  subject  to  the  size  and  price  llnu- 
tatlon  of  the  granting  legislation.  |12  iSt&t 
489.  §  9.1  Those  conditions  require  that: 

...  All  such  lands  so  granted  by  this  sec- 
tion. wWch  shall  not  be  sold  or  dl&poeed  ot 
by  said  company  within  three  years  after  the 
entire  road  shall  have  been  completed,  shall 
be  subject  to  settlement  and  preemption,  like 
other  lands,  at  a  price  not  exceeding  one  dol- 
lar and  twenty-flve  cents  per  acre,  to  be  paid 
to  said  company."  12  Stat.  489,  §  3. 
The  rail  line  referred  to  In  the  condition  wai 
completed  before  1900.  Therefore,  In  light  of 
the  land  management  condition  of  the  grant 
the  remaining  land  should  have  been,  but 
was  not,  made  araliabie  for  homestead 
purposes. 

(2)  In  1970,  the  Southern  Paclflc  earned 
24  million  dollars  from  timber  and  agricul- 
tural leases  on  some  of  Its  3345,000  acrea  of 
real  estate  holdings,  as  well  as  from  mineral 
rights  reservations  on  an  additional  13  mU- 
llon  acres.  In  Oregon  and  California,  supra, 
the  Supreme  Court  apeciflcally  rejected  the 
railroad's  claims  thait  It  could  legally  exploit 
the  land  commercially.  243  U.S.  at  561  1 1817). 
The  following  chart,  reprinted  from  the  si*- 
tlstic&l  supplement  to  the  1970  Southern  Pa- 
clflc Company,  in  summarizing  Its  land  op- 
erations, suggest  that  this  Supreme  Court 
holding  !s  currently  being  violated. 

Acres  of  Outlying  Lands  Owned  and  Man- 
aged for  Continuing  Income  and  Other  Land 
Not  Used  for  Railroad  or  Belated  Purpoaas 

California 2, 042, 651. 8« 

Nevada    1,582,303.46 

Oregon 21.S16.80 

Texas 7,21».88 

Utah     180,948.90 

Other  states 11,334.18 

Total    3,846,968.93 

Acres  In  Which  Bights  to  OU.  Oas.  and 
Other  Minerals  Have  Been  Reserved  In 
Lands  Previously  SolU 

Oalllomia     58,960.16 

Nevada    1.063,788.56 

Oregon 3.268.09 

Texas ia«,  741.8* 

Utah 88.990.83 

Other    states 8. 296.3t 

Total    1.8|4.  741.19 

Oroea  Inoome  from  Natural  Beoourcea  and 
Rentals  of  Land  and  Stnictures  for  Indua- 
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Ss-asi'==  W^m^  l^lWii 

»£rlcultural  leases ^gg      Ij^^Vk  Countv.  ^      ,„„ 

^c^   A-  '-^'-'^     --<^  ^h-  ^TT^Zo'^'^Zo^Zr    '■     X^nt^  the  Lrnunng  hi.  presidency 

ciai    rentals—                         _ ^^  ^^^              investigations,  the  Pa-  Deer   Park    ^"?  ^^ Jf  ^  organized  in  1881 

Total        $24,157,524  ,iL  RaUroads  continue  to  hold  nxUUonso  ^^jj^.^^f^i^^^^  I^dc^tural  center. 

'                                 ==  acres,  some  or  all  of  which  are  s|"l  ^^^i^^'  A  h^T^lecTrlc  project  w«.  started  In  the 

Receipts  dtirlug  the  year-Out-  :,  the  review  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte-  ^^^^^^^/^^^^    ^  .^^^  ,^  ^  built  near 

«ry£g    Unds,    Ca.h    sales^  Of       ^^^^^^  ^-,,3equent   executive   reorganization   h^  ^n^^^^m^^^^  uA  t^  f o^S^ '^h^h 

land   ^^^  secretary's   duties   intact.   In    1946.  Jf  ^  '*7'™.i^p'^es  long  and  more  than  a 

.^ual  Report,  1970,  Southern  Pacific  Co..  ^  ^,^  ,^  ,,,o.  Congress  sl^utedrespon-  '^^^^^^Vlhalf  ^de  i^'some  places.  It  I. 

n  6                                                   ..       ,          ^t  slbUltles  for  land  management  but  made  no  ^                  central  part  of  the  county,  and 

''crrent    operations    include    development  .^ange  In  the  obligation  of  the  Secretary  of  ^^^'^,^'^^'=^",",^^' ^^.portant  recreational 

J  construction  of  Industrial  and  commer-  ^^^  j^^^^j^  .^  report  to  Congress  on  the  ^^^^^^"^  imirtant  resort  area. 

S  S^.  l^nd  pacltaglng  and  sales  and  the  ^^^^^  ^^           ,  j^^^s.  In  1946,  the  CJeneral  '^'^^^^c^^^^^ont  of  the  largest  coun- 

SitW  of  mobUe  home  communities^ Plans  ^^^^  q^^^  ^^   abolished   but   the   respon-  ^^j^''^^^^^^  \^  has  a  total  land  area  of 

jTa^^under  way  to  develop  the  geothermal  .jblUtles  of  that  agency  were  transferred  to  "^  'auM^nSres   The  Winters  are  cold,  and 

^eK^^mder  Southern  Paclflc   lands  In  the  ^^e  Bureau  of  Land  Management   an  agency  ^J^  ^^^^Z^^Bn^  Tt^e  Summers  are  cool 

imDerial  Valley  as  weU.  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Act  oi  refreshing.  Many  have  referred  to  Gar- 

"roe   above    examples    suggest    that    rail-  ^      ,^_  1946,  79,^  conp.  2d  f*^-P'^J^°;^;  ^ett  S^ty^:   "The  Little  Switzerland  of 

roads  are  currently  holding  grant  land^  which  g^  g^^,    io99.  1 100.  Section  401 .  In  1950.  the  i^"  ^'.^ 

their  original  grants  required   them  to  sell  .^^^^^  ^^d  duties  of  the  I'^"'-'o/,?tP?f!^ffL^  Only  two  names  for  the  new  county  were 

'o  the  public  subject  to  maximum  size  and  .,.^^^  ^.^^^^a.  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  ^j      considered:    "Qlade    County"    and 

pHce  limitations  or  forbid   them  to  exploit  ,,50  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3^  Sect  lorn   1  Bertously    consld       ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^, 

^mmerclally  as  they  now  appear  to  be  doln&  ^^^  2.  May  24,   1960.  l^FR  3174.  W   Stat.  ^^^^   ^^^,^   ^^   ^^   appropriate   name, 

such    Illegal    uses    support    nullification    of  ,^52.  87  Cong.  2d  Bess.  March  18.  1960.  ^-^^  ^^^^  ^^^j^  ^^^^^  ^y^^^  ^^ea  was  Itnown 

patents  and  return  of  the  land  to  the  public                                      tootnoteb  ^    .tbe   glade   countrv,"   and   "Glade    Hun- 

dcmaln,  as  well  as  a  careful  ^^''^l]^^°^°l         ,  ^  section  is  a  surveying  unit  of  land.  It  djed,"   later   called   Election   District    No.    1, 

the  propriety  of  demanding  an  a^unting         ^                                   ^^^        „e  nme.  included  almost  half  of  the  present  county. 

for  profits  which   rightfully   belong    to   the  '°?^'^^  ^l^jl^^^i^  rate  for  military  trans-  But  the   Baltimore   and   Ohio  Railroad   wa* 

United  States.                                                              ^^  ^^  eliminated  In  1945.  Nothing  in  this  such  an  Important  factor  in  the  development 

THE  PASSAGE  OF  TIME  DOES  NOT  EXCUSE             amendment    eliminated    the    original    land  of  the  coimty.  and  John  W.   Qwyett,  per- 

LAND  GRANT  v^0LATI0NS                           ^^^  condltlons.  Act  of  December  12.  1945,  sonally,  and  officially  as  president  of  the  r^- 

Nowhere  In  the  statutory  or  case  authority      49  g^^t.  606,  Chapter  573,  Section  1.  road  company  did  so  "^"f'J^  J^'*"  fl°^^ 

18  there  aly  support  for  the  argument  that         ,  ^^e  the  exact  acreage  Is  not  avaUable  of  the  area,  the  naming  of  the  new  county  In 

the  federal  government  Intended  to  forgive     ^^  ^^e  Petitioners  one  Congressional  source  his  honor  was  most  appropriate.  And  t ma 

breaches  of  Irant  conditions  merely  because      ^^erted  that  It  was  15.8  million  acres.  county    was    °^^''''^  J'^^^^.^  and^M^- 

oMhe  Dassale  of  time.  The  Oregon  and  Call-  history  when  captains  of  Industry  «?a  com- 

B^ii'i::t^^^ss^-^^  -  =  jnTcT^^^'ihe-B^aiiLr  'q-^^ 

Z^F^^iB^i^^.      aAKHKrr  conKT.  c^KATBB      •l-l^^thf^L^l-^fr^rap^ol 

TeZ^^^^^^TS^^i^  -^^I^!!^  :i1r-TirofR^^roa^Y'a 

J°ct^-c!arth'a^t^hr;a:SeIf1.7Jqp:         HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON         '^^i^i-B^^,  --  -^rafd 

ieoted   the   rights   of    the   raUroad.   holding  ^^  ^^^^  '^S'^l^.^^t  ^rl\^^^^^on  mer- 

****■                     ,  ^                „,„  ,^^  „  „.ii  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES  chants.  In  Baltimore.  The  firm  la  still  in  busl- 

.  the  acts  of  congress  are  laws  as  well  i^M  i«t  Huucr.                     ,„,„-,  nees  as  Robert  Garrett  and  Sons,  Investmsnt 

as  grants,  and  have  the  constancy  of  laws  as  Wednesday.  July  19,  1972  securities 

well  as  their  conunand.  and  are  operative  and  TjirDriM    vrr    <?npalcpr    from  June  —^-^^"^-^ 

obligatory  untU  repealed.  This  comment  ap-  Mr.  BYRON.  Mr   Speaker,  iroin  JUne 

puef  to  Ld  answers  all  other  contentions  of  18-June  22,  Garrett  County    Md.,  cde-  pROTO  HERITAGE  AND  50 

Ihe  raUroad  company  based  on  waiver,  ac-  Crated   the  anniversary  of  its   charter.  AlffiPA  S  P5*^I?J^.\t^^  g^y^ 

quiescence,  and  estoppel,  and  even  to  the  -pj^  event  was  marked  with  many  nota-  YEARS  OP  DISTINGUISHED  HILKV 

defenses  of  laches  and  the  statute  of  Umlta-  ^^^    events    including    the    famous    Ap-  ICE  TO  AMERICA 

tions  "  238  U.S.  at  427.  oalachian  Wagon  Train  and  a  full  pro-  

For  other  suits  denying  the  statute  of  llm-  ^                            Rrounds  In  McHenry.  I  unU     I  frnNOR    If     SIII 1  IVAN 

itotlons  or  laches  as  a  bar  to  forfeiture  pro-  ^™™  *^.  „  f„  ^„!!rjl,l^  everyone  who  "ON.   LtUNUK   K.  SULLIVAH 

ceedlngs  see  Biao  U.S.  v.  Whited  &  Wheless,  would  like  to  congratulate  everyone  wno  taaaovti 

^uJ  6M  (ms):  U.S.  V.  southern  Pacific,  participated  in  and  helped  to  orgwUze  „nm,ron?pRESENTATrvE8 

261  U3  1  (1919):  U.S.  t^.Nort/icmPociAciJ.  these  outstanding  events  and  to  share  m  the  house  of  representatives 

Co.  311  U.8.  317.  358  (1940);  Southern  Ore-  several  articles  on  Garrett  County  his-  Wednesday.  July  19,  1972 

gonoo.t?.  u.s..24iped.  i6(9thcir.  (1917)).  ^^j^  g^d  the  celebration  with  my  col-  ^^^    sulljvaN   Mr   Speaker,  many 

THE  Dtrrr  or  the  secretaet  of  the  mTERioa  leagues:  nri)ud '  heritages  meet  and  Interact  and 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  the  officer  Histobt  or  Garrett  CotxNTT  coalesce   in  St    Louis   and   in  the  Other 

who  exercised  his  functions  with  respect  to  ^^^^  j^  ^^^  Garrett  County  was  first  a  n-gfroDoUtan  areas  of  our  Nation,  giving 

land  grants  prior  to  the  creation  °f  ^^e  De-  ^^  ^^^^  George's  County.  Later  It  was  "  q^t  oneness  as  a  people  a  diversity  of 

partment  of  the  Interior,  has  since  1875  been  ^     ^   ^f  rrederlclc   County;    f  1" Jf**'   "  Sl?^^    background   that   enrtchee 

obligated  to  review  railroad  land  grant  com-  ^^s  a  part  of  Washington  County,  vn^en  Al-  culture   ^P'i^l^^^f?^^^                 -#  ^^^ 

plK^ce.  43  UJS.C.  Section  2.  Section  894  of  leganv  County  was  organized  In   1789  what  us  all  In  lnrm"^^^^V  J^^^c^f  ®  °^  ^^ 

Title  43  US  C  requires  the  Secretary  to  make  ig  noW  Garrett  County  was  Included  In  that  proudest  heritages  Of  any  gTOUP  1^1  t^ 

adlmtoenls  of  «llroad  grant  lands  In  con-  county.  PtnaUy  In  1872  Garrett  County  was  .^^try  is  that  of  Americans  of  Gr^ek 

formlty  with  Supreme  Court  decisions.  Sec-  formed  as  the  most  western  county  of  Mary-  ^jescent.  whose  forebears  brought  to  the 

tion  896  of  Title  43  ufl.c.  requires  the  Sec-  land.  ancient     worid     such     ^Jrllliance     anQ 

retary  to  cancel  patents  to  lands  Issued  er-  The  Cumberland  Road,  now  Ro""  40,  m          j^j     gment  in  arts  and  science  that  the 

ron^usly.  the  Northern  part  °f J^«  ^^^fj^^^^^^o    In  whole  of  mankind  Is  beholden  to  their 

The  secretary  of  the  Interior  did  In  fact  Northwestern  '^^■^°7^^^^%^„i„  genius, 

regularly   Investigate   violations  of  the   Pa-  the  Southern  part  of  the  County  were  for 
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The  preservation  In  the  United  States 
of  this  great  heritage  Is  one  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  a  fine  organization,  the  Or- 
der of  Ahepa,  which  on  July  26  observes 
the  50th  anniversary  of  Its  founding. 
The  people  of  Missouri  are  particularly 
conscious  of  this  anniversary  because  a 
resident  of  our  state,  Mr.  Sam  Nakis.  Is 
supreme  president  of  the  national  orga- 
nization. Many  outstanding  Misourlans 
belong  to  chapters  of  the  American  Hel- 
lenic Educational  Progressive  Associa- 
tion. 

I  take  this  opportunity.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  express  the  congratulations  of  my  con- 
stituents in  tlie  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri  to  an  American  orga- 
nization which  has  always  stressed  loy- 
alty to  the  United  States  as  a  nation 
and  also  to  the  ideals  of  American  jus- 
tire,  fair  play,  and  decency  in  govern- 
ment and  in  our  daily  lives. 

Members  of  AHEPA,  in  their  pride  in 
their  heritage,  make  us  all  proud  of  our 
own  respective  ethnic  backgrounds  and 
help  to  make  of  this  Nation  a  people  who 
can  fuse  great  diversity  into  great  riches 
of  the  human  spirit.  In  its  50  years  of 
service  to  its  members  and  to  the  Nation, 
AHEPA  has  won  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion 01  all  who  know  of  its  many  con- 
tributions to  national  life. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

9  To  champion  the  cause  of  Bducation. 
and  to  maliualn  new  chanr.els  for  facilitating 
the  dissemination  of  culture  and  learning. 


July  19,  197i 


ALCOHOLISM  IN  ALASKA 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  AHEPA 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or    TSNNISSEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19,  1972 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Hellemc  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association  Is  celebrating  its  golden 
anniversary  during  the  year  of  1972. 
Since  its  founding  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on 
July  26,  1922.  the  Order  of  Ahepa  has 
made  many  contributions  to  the  better- 
ment of  American  life.  It  has  also  con- 
tributed flnaincially  to  miany  worthy 
causes  during  its  50  years  of  existence, 
on  a  national  and  international  level. 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  fellow 
Members  of  Congress  the  principles  of 
this  dedicated  organization. 

Objects  or  AHEPA 

1.  To  promote  and  encourage  loyalty  to 
the  United  States  of  .America 

2  To  instruct  Its  members  In  the  tenets 
and  fundamental  principles  of  government. 
ai.d  In  the  recognition  and  respect  of  ttie  In- 
alienable r'.ghts  of  mankind 

3.  To  Instill  tn  Its  membersJbiip  a  due  ap- 
preciation of  the  pnvUeges  of  citizenship 

4.  To  encourage  its  members  to  always  be 
profoundly  interested  and  actively  partici- 
pating in  ttie  political,  civic,  social  and  com- 
mercial  fields  of  human  endeavor 

5.  To  pledge  its  members  to  do  their 
utmost  to  stamp  out  any  and  all  political 
corruption:  and  to  arouse  its  members  to  the 
fact  tliat  tyranny  is  a  menace  to  the  life. 
property,  prosperity,  honor  and  Integrity  of 
every  nation 

6.  To  promote  a  better  and  more  com- 
pireh.en8ive  understanding  of  the  attributes 
and  ideals  of  Hellenism  and  Hellenic  Culture 

7.  To  promote  good  fellowship,  and  endow 
ita  members  with  the  perfection  of  the  moral 
sense 

8.  To  endow  Its  members  with  a  spirit  of 
altruism,  common  understanding,  mutual 
benevolence  and  helpfulness 


POSTMASTER  COLL  OP  PITTS- 
BURGH RETmiNG 


HON.  JOSEPH  M,  GAYDOS 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1972 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  lost  one  of  its  most  dedi- 
cated workers  on  June  30,  when  Edward 
G.  Coil  retired  as  postmaster  for  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh.  He  had  been  with  the  serv- 
ice since  1936.  and  rose  through  the 
ranks  to  eventually  head  the  17th  largest 
post  office  in  the  Nation. 

I  have  had  numerous  contacts  with  Mr. 
Coll  over  the  past  few  years  and  wfs 
most  impressed  with  his  professional  and 
personal  qualities.  He  Is  a  gentleman  who 
has  perfected  the  knack  of  combining 
ability  and  position  with  a  warm  friend- 
liness that  spread  among  his  coworkers 
and  made  their  work  and  responsibilities 
easier  to  bear  It  is  understandable  why 
Mr.  Coll  collected  such  awards  as  "Post- 
master of  the  Year"  by  the  Nation's  pub- 
lishers and  "Man  of  the  Year"  from  the 
local  Letter  carriers. 

It  IS  with  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  insert  a  news  article  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Pre.ss,  annoimclng  Mr,  CoU's 
retirement,  into  the  Record  for  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  The  Postal 
Service  and  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  will 
miss  him: 

Postmaster  Coix  RirmiNG  On  Fkxdai 
Eklward    O.    Codl,    Pittsburgh    postmaster 
since  1961,  today  announced  his  retirement, 
eilecxive  Friday. 

Coll,  57,  of  400  Camelot  Court,  Scott  Twp., 
has  been  with  the  U.3.  Postal  Service  since 
1936. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  substitute  clerk 
and  rose  through  the  ranks  to  head  the  i7th 
largest  post  office  Ln   the  country. 

Last  year.  Coil  took  on  additional  dutlee 
as  manager  of  the  postal  district  which  in- 
cludes the  southwest  countlea  of  Pennsyl- 
vania .%nd  the  West  Virgliua  paniiandle  and 
which  has  more  ihan  200  separate  facilities 
employing  about   10.000  people. 

In  talking  about  his  career.  Coll  said,  "I 
think  the  bulk  of  hard  decisions  have  been 
made  since  the  changeover  of  the  post  office 
from  a  federal  department  to  an  Independent 
operation." 

He  said  he  would  continue  on  the  Job 
until  a  successor  is  named,  hopefully  within 
30  days. 

Coll  and  his  wife,  Alice,  who  have  three 
children  and  13  grandchildren,  plan  to  travel 
extensively  during  his  retirement. 

Over  the  years.  Coll  has  been  the  recipient 
of  numeroos  awards — including  "Postmaater 
of  the  Year"  from  the  nation's  publlahera. 
Meritorious  Service  Award  from  the  post- 
master general  and  "Man  of  the  Year"  from 
the  letter  earners  here. 

Coll  said  he  believes  the  reorganized  postal 
service — "now  that  It  has  the  ability  to  ob- 
tain modern  faculties.  Unproved  mechanlaa- 
lion  and  expanded  control  of  Its  own  trans- 
portation"— will  not  only  eliminate  flnanclai 
deficits  but  should  also  provide  much  better 
mall  service. 

He  said  his  only  regret  during  his  tenure 
as  postmaster  was  his  Inability  to  obtain  a 
new.  modern  postal  facility  for  the  city. 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  biggest 
drug  problem  in  the  United  States  today 
is  not  the  one  that  receives  the  most  pub- 
licity. This  type  cl  addiction  affects  a 
total  of  9  million  Americans  whose  lives 
are  .shortened  10  to  12  years  through  the 
use  of  this  drug.  Each  year,  200, ooo  new 
addicts  join  their  ranks.  It  has  been  es- 
timated thai  this  particular  form  of  drug 
abuse  alone  costs  the  Nation's  economy 
over  $15  biUion  each  year.  I  am  speaking, 
of  course,  of  the  acute  problem  of  alco- 
holism in  this  country. 

The  typical  stereotype  of  the  alcoholic 
envisions  tlie  poor  drunk  on  skid  row 
who  spends  his  days  in  the  gutter  and  his 
nights  in  the  county  jail.  However,  this 
type  of  alcoholic  accounts  for  only  3  to  5 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  alco- 
holics in  the  United  States.  Seven  out  of 
10  alcoholics  hold  jobs  of  responsibility 
which  require  special  skills.  They  are 
members  of  'respectable"  society  who, 
for  fear  of  being  ostracized  by  their  as- 
sociates, are  forced  to  hide  their  drinking 
problem  until  they  are  physically  unable 
to  do  so.  Their  absenteeism  from  work 
amounts  to  36  million  man-days  a  year, 
more  than  twice  the  total  amoimt  of  time 
lost  annually  because  of  strikes. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  figures  that 
alcoholism  is  a  very  serious  problem  in 
the  United  States.  Federal.  State,  and 
local  oflBcials  everywhere  should  expend 
much  energy  to  attempt  to  alleviate  the 
problem  of  this  national  disease.  I  am 
inserting  into  the  Record  a  letter  written 
to  me  by  Frederick  P.  McGinnls,  the  com- 
missioner of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Social  Services  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
concerning  the  problem  of  alcoholism  In 
Alaska  and  the  steps  being  taken  to  solve 
it.  I  hope  it  will  be  an  aid  for  anyone 
who  is  concerned  with  alcoholism  in  the 
United  States  today. 

The  material  follows : 


Department  or  Health  and 

Social  Skbvicxs. 
Juneau,  Alaska,  June  26, 1971. 
Hon.  Nick  Begich. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Vkar  Nick:  In  response  to  your  letter  of 
May  30  regarding  alcohoUsm  programs  in 
Alaska,  I  am  enclosing  three  items  which 
fairly  specifically  Identify  the  areas  of  al- 
coholism activity  In  the  State. 

First  Is  a  short  statement  of  the  status  of 
alcoholism  programming  In  Alaska  which 
generally  narrates  the  present  situation.  Sec- 
ond Is  a  list  of  the  locations  of  programs  and 
the  dollar  amounts  Involved  Including  State, 
Federal,  and  local  sources.  Third  Is  a  list  of 
the  contracts  presently  either  in  force  or  in 
the  process  of  development  between  the 
State  and  various  communities  identifying 
the  types  of  service  provided. 

These  identified  progranis  consist  of  a  mix 
of  funds  under  Title  TV  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  local  funds,  and  State  funds  from 
a  $620,000  Grant- in- Aid  program  authorlasd 
by  the  Legislature  last  year.  These  lists  do 
not  identify  smaller  programs  that  may  be 
operating  on  funds  not  provided  by  the  State 
or  with  which  the  State  is  not  presently  In- 
volved. 
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LeglBlaUon  providing  funding  at  the  Ped- 
-rai  level  of  particular  importance  to  Alaska 
at  this  time,  are  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  which  provides  the  majority  of 
the  mnds  we  are  utlllirtng  in  the  attached 
listed  contracts;  fundii  from  the  Offlce  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  which  provide  the 
malorlty  of  the  funds  utUlzed  in  the  Rurai- 
^D  program.  Item  22  on  the  doUar  amount 
^eel  and  funds  from  the  Hughes  Bill  P.L. 
91_816  which  are  being  utilized  at  the 
moment  directly  by  the  Offlce  of  Alcoholism. 
These  funds  are  Identified  in  the  last  two 
oaragraphs  of  the  status  of  alcoholism  pro- 
CSning  in  Alaska  and  a  fiscal  breakdown 
of  the  funds  utiUzed  by  the  Offlce  of  Al- 
oohollsm  in  program  development  are  as 
follows: 
Administrative    and    consultation 

funds— fiscal   year   1972 $182,200 

State  CT^nt-ln-ald  funds  (author- 

ized'bv  the  legislature) 470,  000 

Pui'.ds  av.tUable  through  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  ob- 
tained  by  matching  the  above 

1470,000  1 1,410,000 

Formula     grant     funds     through 

Public  Law  91-616 200,000 

Industrial  alcoholism  program 
through  Public  Law  91-616 60,000 

Total   2,312,200 

Although  the  dollar  amount  In  relation- 
ship to  the  population  of  Alaska  appears 
large,  it  is  not  generally  recognized  that  the 
majority  of  oui  social  problems  In  Alaska,  of 
whatever  form  or  shape,  are  associated  with 
alcohol  in  one  respect  or  another.  Whether 
we  are  talking  about  classic  clinical  alco- 
holism or  irresponsible  drinking,  the  misuse 
and  abuse  of  alcohol  contributes  heavily  to 
our  accident  and  arrest  rat«s  and  child  care 
problems  :imong  others. 

Attempts  at  complete  or  partial  prohibi- 
tion have  proven  unacceptable  and  generally 
ineffective  in  dealing  with  alcohol  problems 
and  thus  the  long  term  solution  appears  to 
be  treatment  of  the  alcoholic  and  a  long 
range  continuing  program  of  prevention 
through  education  and  public  Information. 
Inasmuch  as  research  Indicates  that  alco- 
holism and  alcohol  problems  are  related  to 
cultural,  geographic,  and  sociological  con- 
siderations, Alaska's  unique  situation  In  re- 
gard to  these  areas  would  Indicate  the  sup- 
port of  legislation  and  programs  which  would 
permit  in-depth  research  and  experimental 
programs  aimed  at  developing  the  most  ef- 
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fectlve  preventive  techniques  for  our  partic- 
ular situation. 

Ycmr  interest  In  this  major  social  problem 
Is  much  appreciated  and  I  hope  that  this  Is 
the  information  you  require.  Please  fert  fr«e 
to  call  upon  us  for  clarification  or  further 
Information  If  required. 
Sincerely, 

Frederick  McGinnis, 

Conimissioner. 


Statvs  or  Alcoholism  Pbogram  in  Aulbila 
The  major  thrust  of  alcoholism  program- 
ming is  Just  beginning.  This  has  been  made 
possible  by  two  Important  pieces  of  Federal 
legislation.  One  Is  the  Social  Security  Act. 
TlUes  IV  and  XVI,  which  Is  not  new  but  has 
had  a  new  Interpretation  which  allows  75% 
Federal  funds  for  aloohollBm  programs.  The 
other  law  Is  PL  91-616,  the  Comprehensive 
.Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention. 
Treatment  and  aehabliitatlon  Act  of  1B70. 
which  formed  the  National  Institute  of  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  and  which  man- 
dated Planning  and  allowed  some  Federal 
funds  for  that  purpose. 

The  large  expansion  of  aloohollsm  pro- 
gramming Is  in  its  initial  stages  of  Imple- 
mentation m  Alaska.  There  are  25  new  con- 
tracts with  local  governmental  and  private, 
non-profit  agencies  throughout  the  State. 
These  contracts  have  starting  dates  from 
February  1,  1972  to  June  1.  1972.  The  total 
contract  cycle  Is  not  complete  for  many  con- 
tracts. That  is,  the  money  for  operation  is 
not  as  yet  available  for  use.  Therefore,  a 
measurement  of  effectiveness  or  Impact  is  not 
feasible.  When  the  contracts  are  ail  In  force. 
314  mlUlon  dollars  of  alcoholism  program- 
ming will  be  Implemented.  This  figure  repre- 
sents $2,080,000  In  State  and  Federal  funds 
with  the  balance  being  the  local  participa- 
tion. The  goal  of  the  State  Offlce  of  Alcohol- 
Ism  Is  that  tiie  programming  sliall  be  orga- 
nized in  such  a  way  that  a  total  comprehen- 
sive social  services  system  is  available  to  all 
alcoholics.  Pragmatically,  this  is  not  the  net 
result  as  not  all  services  are  feasible  in  all 
areas  and  travel  is  necessary  In  some  cases. 
Services  Include  Detoxification  (usually  in 
hospitals  and  not  financed  through  the 
Social  Security  Act) ,  BehablUtatlon,  Halfway 
House  arrangements.  In-patient  and  Out- 
patient Counseling,  Information  and  Refer- 
ral Services,  and  one  Sle^-ofl  Center. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  State  of 
Alaska  is  Initiating  an  Industrial  Alooliolism 
program  which  will  provide  services  for  the 
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employed  alcoholic.  The  two  staff  mraibera 
are  receiving  three  weeks  of  intensive  train- 
ing before  they  begin  operation.  This  expan- 
sion Is  permitted  by  the  receipt  of  $50,000 
from  ttie  If attanal  InsUtute  on  Alcohol  Abuas 
and  Aloohollsm. 

The  second  pleoe  of  legislation  mentioned 
earlier,  (PL  Ql-616),  Is  the  authority  for  an 
additional  $300,000  for  the  State  Alcoholism 
program.  This  money  has  not  as  yet  been 
awarded,  but  it  is  expected  to  arrive  shortly. 
The  receipt  of  the  money  was  contingent 
upon  the  preparation  and  submlsElon  of  a 
State  Plan  for  Aloohollsm  Programming. 
$180,000  of  the  grant  will  be  spent  in  a  thor- 
ough and  valid  measurement  of  aloobolUm 
Incidanoe  and  prevalence  in  Alaska  plus  a 
carefiU  evaluative  model  of  the  mUllon- 
doliar  Fairbanks  program  in  an  effort  to  more 
precisely  determine  appropriateness  of  treat- 
ment. 

Project,    total   program,    local- State- Federal 
income,  without  5-percent  administrative 
costs 
Anchorage  Council  on  Alcoholism.     $109,  676 

Anchorage    Evaluation 8,4a0 

Anchorage       Graduate       Halfway 

House  ---         38,590 

.Anchorage  Offe:ider  Unit 212.060 

Anchorage     Phoenix    Club     Half- 
way House 80.389 

Anchorage  Rehabilitation  Center.       562,  510 
Anchorage    Studio    Club    Halfway 

House    76,469 

Anchorage  Treatment  Team 138,466 

Barrow    70,100 

Bethel    -       208.933 

Fairbanks  Halfway  House 80,632 

Fairbanks   Offlce   of   Alcoholism..       128,688 
PftlrbafLks  Rehabilitation  Center.       699,646 
Fairbanks  Supportive  Living  Cen- 
ter         117,  161 

Juneau  Alcoholism  RehabUltatlon 

Center 806,823 

Juneau  Gastlneau  Halfway  House.         89,  998 

Ketchikan   Halfway  House 77,847 

Ketchikan  RehablUUtlon  Center.         48.  080 

Kodlak    55.800 

Kotzebue    38,368 

Nome 145.328 

Rural    Cap... 129,000 

Sitka    *».  122 

University    of    Alaska    Center    of 

Alcohol  and  Addiction  Studies.         64.  965 
Yakutat    19,200 

3,540,960 


Proitcl  number  and 
contract  number 


Contractor 


Services  provided 


Project  number  and 
contract  number 


Contractor 


ServKM  provioed 


OOa-1-72. 
06-2021 


City  &  Borough  of  Junesu.  115 
South  Seward  St,  Juneau, 
AlasKa  99801. 


OOA-2-72 KoU»bu«  City  Council 

06-1181 

OOA-J-72 Nome  Community  Center.  Inc — 

06-1182 

OaA-7-72 Bethel  Social  Services,  Inc.,  Box 

06-2020  271,  Bethel,  AlasKa  99559. 

OOK-i-n Sitka  Council  on  Alcoholism,  Box 

06-2830  963,  Sitka,  Alaska  99835. 

OOA-I2A-72    ....      Cityof  Fairbanks,  Fairbanks 
06-11J7  Office  ot  Alcoholism. 

OOA-12B-72 City  of  Fairbanks,  Northern 

06-1189  Alaska  Halfway  House. 

OOA-12C-72 City  of  Fairbanks.  Fairbanks 

06-1188  Supportive  Living  Center. 

OOA.120-72. City  of  Fairbanks,  Northern 

Alaska  Regional  Rehabilitation 
Center,  Box  790,  Fairbanks, 
Alaska  99701. 

OOA-lJ-72 City  of  Yakutat ■ 

06-1174 
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Provide  counseling;  operate  the 
Alcoholism  Rehabilitation 
Center;  provide  community 
information,  education,  and 
referral. 

Provide  counseling;  provide 
community  information,  educa- 
tion, and  referral. 

Provide  counseling;  operate  the 
Hallway  House;  provide  com- 
munity information,  education, 
and  referral. 

Provide  counseling;  operate  the 
Bethel  Sleep-Off  Center; 

Provide  community  information, 
education  and  referral. 

Provide  counseling;  Provide 
community  information,  educa- 
tion and  referral. 

Provide  counsaiing;  Provide 
community  information,  educa- 
tion and  referral. 

Operate  the  Northern  Alaska 
Halfway  House:  Provide  com- 
munity referral  service. 

Provide  counseling;  Operate  the 
Supportive  Living  Center. 

Provide  counseling;  Operate  the 
Northern  Alaska  Regional 
Rehabilitation  Center;  Provide 
community  referral  service. 
.  Provide  counselinf;  Provide 
comiDunity  intormation;  eduo 
tion  am)  referral. 


OOA-14-72        Kodiak  Council  on  Alcoholism 

06-1180 

OOA-15-72  -  Gastineau  Council  on  Altoholisin, 

Ot.2017      Inc.,  411  Gold  Street,  Juneau, 

Alaska  99801. 
OOA-16-72  .  .  Barrow  Counci;  on  Alcoholism. 
Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  564,  Bar- 
row. Alaaka  99723. 

OOA-17-72 Rural  Alaska  Community  Action 

06-2022  Program,  Inc. 

OOA-18A-72       GAABHD.  Treatment  Team... 

00A-18B-72  Greater  Andiofaie  Area  Borough 

0$.U79      "  Health  Departmom,  Anchorage 

Council  on  Alcoholism,  Inc. 
00A-18C-72 GAABHD,  Phoenix  Club  Halfway 

House. 
OOA-180-72 GAABHD,  Detox  Center 

00A-18t-72                ...  GAABHD,  Evaluation  Project.     . 
00A-18F-72I.I GAABHD,  Graduate  House  (Salva- 
tion Army.) 


00A-18G-72.. 


GAABHD,  Alcoholic  OBender  Re- 
hebilitation  Unit 


Provide  coanieJmg- Operate  the 
Halfway  House;  ProviSe 
community  intormation  educa- 
tion and  referral 

Operate  tl«e  Gutineau  HaHwey 
House;  PrevtO*  counseling. 

Provide  counseling;  operate  the 
Humohrev  House  relubihtition 
house:  provide  community  in- 
formation, education,  ano 
referral. 

Travel  and  per  diem  tsr  natjva 
rural  alcoholism  counselors  as 
part  of  a  spaciai  traming  pro- 
grant;  lectinicai  assistance  to 
counselors. 

Diagnostic  services. 

ProviiJe  counseling;  provide 
comnunity  mtoirrulion,  educa- 
tion, and  referral 

Operate  the  Pho«iix  Club  Halfway 
Houae;  provide  counseling. 

Provide  counseling,  operate  a  le- 
habilitalion  center;  provide  com- 
munity reteiral. 

Pronoe  evaluation  services. 

Operate  t1%*  akoliolitm  risitwav 
facility  known  as  the  Craduate 
House;  provide  counseling. 

Provide  counseling;  operate  the 
Alcoholic  Offender  RthtfiHita- 
tiOR  UniL 
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Pfsiact  numbti  tna 
contract  number 


Contractor 


Services  provided 


OOA-18H-72 GAABHO.  The  Studio  Club Operete  the  Studio  Club  Halfwty 


Project  number  and 
cont/act  number 


Contractor 


Services  provided 


06-1199 

OOA- 19-72 Uniwersity  of  Aiaska  Center  tor 

Alcohol  and  Addiction  Studies. 


House. 

(.Analysis  at  alcoholism  training 
needs  in  Aliska:  plan  a  com- 
prehensive alcohotism  social 
service  training  and  education 
program.) 


OOA-20-72 CiNof  Ketchikan.  Box  1110, 

•(etchiKan,  Alaska 

OOA-20A-72 Citvot  Ketchikan,  RehaOiliUtion 

Center. 


Provide  counseling:  operate  the 

Halfway  House. 
Provide  counseling,  operate  the 

Ketchikan  Rehabilitation  Center 


AHEPA  CELEBRATES  GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TXMKKSSEK 
IN  THE  HOnSI  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19,  1972 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  day 
of  July  26,  1972,  will  mark  a  signiflcant 
occasion  for  the  Order  of  the  Americai:i 
Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  Associ- 
ation. The  order,  which  was  founded  on 
July  26,  1922,  In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  celebrat- 
ing Its  golden  anniversary. 

During  this  half  century,  the  Order  of 
Ahepa,  a  secret  nonpolitical  and  non- 
sectarian  fraternal  organization.  ha.s 
made  many  contributions  to  the  better- 
ment of  American  life. 

The  fraternity  is  dedicated  to  promote 
and  encourage  loyalty  to  the  United 
States,  to  Instill  In  its  membership  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship, to  champion  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, to  promote  good  fellowship,  and  to 
pledge  its  members  to  do  their  utmost  to 
stanH>  out  political  corruption. 

Membership  in  the  order  is  open  to 
men  of  good  moral  character  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  Canada, 
or  who  have  declared  their  intention  to 
become  citizens 

The  "AHEPA  Family"  Is  composed  of 
four  separate  organizations,  all  of  which 
work  in  harmony  on  a  local,  district,  and 
national  level.  There  are;  The  Order  of 
Ahepa,  the  Daughters  of  Penelope — a 
senior  women's  auxiliary,  the  Sons  of 
Pericles — a  junior  men's  auxiliary,  and 
Maids  of  Athena — a  junior  women's  aux- 
iliary'. 

The  Order  of  Aiiepa  has  contributed 
financially  to  many  worthy  causes  during 
its  50  years  of  existence,  on  a  national 
and  international  level. 

Projects  include:  Relief  to  Florida  hur- 
ricane victims,  relief  to  Mississippi  and 
Kansas  City  flood  victims,  aid  to  war  or- 
phans of  Greece,  contrbutions  to  the 
Truman  Llbrarj-,  and  national  scholar- 
ships to  worthy  students. 

Members  of  the  AHEPA  take  justifi- 
able pride  in  AHEPA  s  record  of  accom.- 
plishment.  AHEPA  has  championed  the 
cause  of  education — it  ha.s  successfully 
fought  for  the  freedom  and  self-respect 
of  the  minorities  in  Its  Justice  for  Greece 
and  Justice  for  Cyprus  programs,  and 
AHEPA  has  always  displayed  Its  benevol- 
ence and  generosity  to  the  stricken  vic- 
tims of  disaster  both  here  and  abroad. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  Tennessee 
officers  in  the  Order  of  Ahepa: 
TENNxsaxz  OmcsRa  m  thb  Osdeb  of  Akep.\ 

LOCAL    CTBAPm    omCXKS 

Sam  CHddls,  PrMldent.  Nashville. 
OAorg*  Kaludls,  Vice  President.  Nashville. 
Andnw  Paaayan.  Secretary,  Nashville. 
George  Otanlkas.  Trauurer.  Nashville. 


George  Parts,  President.  Knoxvllls. 

John  Kotslanas,  Vice  FTesldent,  Knoxvllle. 

Dr.  John  Q.  Cavalarls.  Secretary.  KnoxvUle. 

George  Mitchell,  Treasurer.  KnoxvUle. 

James  WUson.  President.  Chattanooga. 

Paul  A.  Georgeson.  Vice  President.  Chatta- 
nooga. 

Nicholas    P.    Mitchell.    Secretary,    Chatta- 
nooga. 

Qua  Pete  Oulas.  Treasurer,  Chattanooga. 

Rev.    Nlklforos     Maxlmos.     Corresponding 
Secretary.  Chattanooga. 

Prank  Argol,  F>resldent.  Memphis. 

BUI  Argol.  Vice  President.  Memphis. 

Louis   Kavelaraj.   Secretary.   Memphis. 

Gregory  Bacopulos.  Treasurer,  Memphis. 
cxrBXXtrt  districtt  loik;*  OFncirBS 

Tom  Sterglos,  Secretary,  Memphis. 

PAST  NATIONAL  OmCEBS 

Speros   J.    Zepatos.    Past    Supreme    Lodge, 
Memphis. 


PRESIDENT  L-yNDON  B.  JOHNSON: 
A  LEGACY  OF  LEADERSHIP  AND 
ACCOMPLISHMENT  FOR  AMERICA 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19,  1972 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  incredible 
as  it  may  seem  the  recent  Democratic 
National  Convention  failed  to  recognize 
one  of  the  greatest  architects  of  modem 
government  and  articulate  leadership 
within  the  party  itself  when  the  delegates 
sidestepped  the  record  of  accomphsh- 
ments  of  former  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

I  do  not  think  reform  and  change  mean 
that  all  that  has  gone  before  us  ceases 
to  exist  simply  for  the  sake  of  change. 

President  Johnson  Is  imequivocally 
linked  to  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  this  countn,'  in  the  past  half 
centurv-  in  the  same  manner  of  many 
former  Democratic  standard  bearers — 
Presidents  Roosevelt,  Truman,  and  Ken- 
nedy. 

He  tackled  one  of  America's  greatest 
problems  today — the  inability  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  do  its  work  properly 
for  all  Its  people  and  succeeded  with  a 
large  degree  of  feeling  and  understand- 
ing. 

President  Johnson  cannot  imilaterally 
be  separated  from  the  Democratic  Party 
and  I  do  not  think  that  the  majority  of 
American  Democrats  are  willing  to  see 
him  deleted  from  his  rightful  place  in 
history. 

His  wisdom  and  counsel  of  his  admin- 
istration. £is  well  as  his  record  and  leader- 
ship, are  most  assuredly  positive  points 
to  the  Democratic  effort  in  the  coming 
months  and  It  Is  Ironic  that  there  are 
those  who  purposely  fail  to  recognize  this. 
If  the  standard  bearers  of  the  Democratic 
Party  do  not  recognize  this — and  publicly 


proclaim,  they  will  regretfully  lose  the 
support  of  the  American  people. 

I  am  pleased  to  commend  to  the  Mem- 
bers an  excellent  article  from  todayi 
WEishington  Post  by  Jack  Velenti  which 
addresses  itself  positively  to  the  great 
leadership  and  effectiveness  of  Prett- 
dent  Johnson: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  July  19,  1972] 

Btrr   "Dbjohnsonization'*   Madb   LBJ  a 
Nom-Pkrson 

(By  Jack  Valentl) 

As  I  watched  the  Democratic  telethon,  and 
then  the  conrentlon  that  followed  I  kept 
waiting  for  someone  to  acknowledge  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  Democratic  President 
But  as  the  week  ended  It  became  clear  thst 
as  far  as  the  telethon  and  the  convention 
were  concerned  (except  for  a  late  Thursday 
night  speech  by  Senator  Kennedy)  President 
Johnson  was  a  non-person,  expunged  from 
the  Democratic  Party  with  the  same  kind  of 
scouring  effectiveness  that  Marxist  revision- 
ists use  to  rewrite  Communist  history.  As  a 
final  petty  Insult,  the  managers  of  the  con- 
vention made  sure  LSJ's  picture  was  absent 
among  the  portraits  of  FDR,  Truman,  Stev- 
enson and  JFK. 

It  seemed  odd  that  the  party,  so  firmly 
fixed  In  Its  zeal  to  bring  Justice  and  hope  to 
all  Americans,  turned  Its  back  on  President 
Johnson,  who  more  than  any  President  In  all 
U.S.  history  accomplished  what  had  eluded 
all  his  predecessors  In  the  area  of  human 
rights,  education,  health  care,  aid  to  the 
poor,  conservation,  and  Just  plain  caring 
about  the  powerless,  the  forgotten,  and  the 
uninvited. 

It  was  an  act  of  discourtesy,  not  to  men- 
tion memory  gone  sour. 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  black  people 
throughout  this  land  understand  with  a  fer- 
vor bom  of  too  much  neglect  that  it  was  a 
President  from  the  Southwest,  of  all  places, 
who  did  more  to  lift  the  level  of  their  living 
and  to  secure  their  pride  than  any  other 
man.  The  first  black  on  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  first  black  In  the  Cabinet,  the  first  black 
Assistant  Attorney  General.  Have  we  for- 
gotten? The  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  the  Equal  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1968  have  fastened  In  conscience 
and  legislation  rights  that  belong  to  all  VS. 
citizens.  But  before  Johnson  these  rights 
existed  only  In  rhetoric.  Lyndon  Johnson 
gave  human  rights  the  convenant  of  national 
law. 

Ever  since  Lincoln,  Presidents  have  made 
the  motions  and  gone  through  the  ritual  of 
putting  human  rights  on  the  agenda.  But 
not  until  Johnson  came  to  command  did 
aspirations  transform  into  achievement. 
Charles  Evers  and  every  black  elected  offlclal 
in  the  South  know  better  than  any  of  us 
that  It  was  the  Johnson  human  rights  action 
that  gave  the  vote  to  the  black  man.  and 
with  that  vote  he  could  now  govern. 

But  In  the  convention  no  one  wanted  to 
remember,  and  no  one  seemed  to  care. 

For  years  the  Democratic  Party  talked  and 
talked  about  bringing  education  to  the 
massee,  but  federal  aid  to  this  educational 
advance  always  foundered  and  faltered  aiui 
never  happened.  It  was  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  in  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration that  burst  the  carapace  of  oppo- 
sition   and    for    the    first    time    the    poorest 
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j.nd  m  the  bleakest  ghetto  or  on  the  most 
2^  rural  farm  now  has  a  chance  to  get 
T^uate  education.  That  Johnson  leglsla- 
JiTiihlevement  was  the  beginning,  the  es- 

ntiid  beginning,  and  all  that  now  has 
tSm  olace  owes  its  life  to  that  source-bed 
^u«itional  aid.  But  In  the  convention. 
»ti«v  til  forgot. 

Tto  the  a«ed  and  the  sick,  this  blotting  out 
„f  Johnson  must  have  produced  a  peculiar 
Iment  How  long  has  the  Democratic  Party 
^Medicare  Ln  its  platform?  But  that  Is 
Jrtiae  It  always  stayed,  in  the  platform. 
torU  without  subsUnce.  promisee  undeliv- 
ered pledges  without  redemption.  Medicare 
and  all  that  It  has  meant  to  those  to  whom 
imjering  sickness  was  a  family  financial 
^ter  didn't  Just  happen.  It  was  the  re- 
mit of  the  Johnson  determination  that  help 
for'the  poor  sick  aged  was  a  right  that  had 
to  be  fulfilled  and  It  was.  This  was  an 
jehlevement  worthy  of  hall -bursting  ap- 
pisuse.  But  in  the  convention,  there  was 
only  a  shameless  silence. 

The  list  of  advances  In  human  Justice  Is 
endless,  almost  a  hundred  landmark  pieces 
of  legislation  that  aimed  at  caring  about 
iboee  who  had  many  partisans  and  shouters 
but  few  achievers. 

It  \v-as  all  very  strange,  a  dimly  Ut  Or- 
wtllian  adventure  in  which  nonsp>eak  and 
nonmemory  paraded  the  telethon  and  the 
caiventlon  like  some  ravaged  ghosts. 

There  is  an  old  French  maxim  which  de- 
clares that  if  we  were  without  faults  we 
would  not  take  so  much  pleasure  in  finding 
Uiem  In  others.  Perhaps  it  Is  possible,  for 
ibote  who  suddenly  found  hindsight  a  splen- 
did luxury,  to  erase  their  Vietnam  guilts  by 
devouring  their  former  leader.  Perhaps. 

It  was  written  of  Lord  Burleigh,  adviser  to 
English  monarchs.  that  "be  never  deserted 
til*  friends  till  it  was  very  Inconvenient  to 
stand  by  them." 

TTiere  was  a  lot  of  Inconvenience  on  dis- 
play over  TV  last  week. 


BILL  TO   AMEND   LAND   AND   CON- 
SERVATION ACT  OP  1965 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or    CALIFOaiTIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1972 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  bUl  designed  to  enable 
State  and  local  goremments  to  expand 
their  efforts  In  establishing  new  paiiE 
facilities.  The  need  for  legislation  of  this 
type  Is  obvious  when  viewed  in  light  of 
the  Inability  of  existing  parks  to  accom- 
modate the  ever-increasing  number  of 
citizens  desiring  to  experience  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  outdoors. 

The  legislation  I  propose  amends  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965  by  providing  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  Federal  ftmds  among  the 
various  States.  At  the  present  time.  40 
percent  of  the  total  available  funds  are 
allocated  equally  among  the  50  States, 
with  the  remaining  60  percent  being  (dis- 
persed among  the  States  and  territories 
on  the  basis  of  need.  While  on  the  sur- 
face, this  method  appears  to  be  quite 
Talid,  a  closer  scrutiny  of  this  procedure 
discloses  that  the  most  hea\'ily  and 
densely  populated  States,  those  with  the 
greatest  need  for  park  facilities,  are  not 
tnily  receiving  their  proper  share  of  these 
funds. 
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Those  individuals  who  reside  in  our 
densely  populated  urban  centers  have 
been  for  too  long  unable  to  enjoy  the  un- 
matched assets  of  nature.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  our  outdoor  park  facilities  have 
been  located  In  those  areas  that  are  in- 
accessible to  the  average  city  dweller.  To 
help  Insure  that  this  situation  is  Im- 
mediately remedied,  the  bill  I  Introduce 
today  would  redirect  the  flow  of  Federal 
funds  to  the  States  largely  on  the  basis  of 
proportional  population  and  urban  con- 
centration. Specifically,  this  bill  would 
allow  20  percent  of  the  total  fund  to  be 
divided  equally  among  the  States  and 
permit  75  percent  of  the  available  grants 
to  be  expended  In  the  States  and  terri- 
tories on  the  basis  of  overall  population, 
population  density,  and  the  use  of  the 
individual  State's  park  facilities  by  cit- 
izens from  outside  that  State.  The  re- 
maining 5  percent  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  States  to  meet  special  and  emer- 
gency needs. 

While  this  legislation  would  still  some- 
what favor  the  States  which  already  have 
the  greatest  number  of  park  facilities. 
it  does  move  the  entire  program  closer 
toward  distributing  Federal  dollars  on 
a  per  capita  basis.  This  approach  is  cer- 
tainly more  then  just  the  formula  cur- 
rently in  use,  and  it  is  one  that  will  help 
to  guarantee  that  the  greatest  benefit 
is  derived  from  each  dollar  spent. 

Under  the  existing  program  the  aver- 
age per  capita  apportionment  for  t972 
for  the  State  of  California  was  $0.89 
compared  with  the  per  capita  amount  of 
$6.50  received  by  the  State  of  Wywrnng. 
This  example  aptly  illustrates  the  need 
for  effective  and  prompt  reform,  and  the 
need  to  channel  funds  into  those  areas 
where  there  has  heretofore  been  Insuf- 
ficient assistance. 

The  most  populated  States  are  not  only 
restricted  In  the  sum  they  can  receive 
under  the  requirement  that  40  percent 
of  all  funds  be  divided  equally,  but  also 
by  the  provision  that  limits  each  State's 
ability  to  participate  in  the  available 
funds  to  7  percent  of  the  total.  This 
proposed  legislation  would  Increase  the 
ceiling  from  7  to  10  percent,  thereby  sub- 
stantially increasing  the  cH;)portunlty  of 
the  heavily  populated  States  to  establish 
new  parks. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  one  of  the 
vital  factors  in  determining  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  distributed  to  each  State 
is  the  extent  to  which  that  State's  parks 
are  used  by  out-of -State  residents.  It  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  this  factor  is 
worthy  of  intense  consideration. 

In  California,  for  example,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  on  weekends  50  percent  of 
the  State's  camping  facilities  are  occu- 
pied by  nonresidents.  Moreover,  it  has 
been  approximated  that  over  20  million 
tourists  visit  California  annually,  an  ex- 
tremely high  percentage  of  which  utilize 
State  recreational  and  park  facilities.  In 
addition,  a  good  many  of  these  tourists 
visit  the  major  urban  centers  within  the 
State  often  finding  nowhere  to  camp  or 
being  forced  to  tolerate  the  overcrowded 
condlticms  existing  at  the  State  park  fa- 
cilities. The  establishment  of  new  facili- 
ties in  and  around  these  urban  areas 
will  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  alleviating 
the  existing  overcrowdedness  as  weU  as 
providing  areas  of  recreation  and  relaxs- 
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tion  for  the  citizens  of  the  area.  It  seems 
quite  logical,  therefore,  to  insist  that  thla 
consideration  be  heavily  wd^ied  in  the 
evaluation  of  which  States  should  be 
redidents  of  Federal  granta. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  envlrtHunental 
protection  message  of  February  8,  1972, 
noted  that — 

Tbe  need  to  provide  breathing  space  and 
recreational  opportunities  In  our  major  ur- 
ban centers  la  a  major  concern  of  this  Ad- 
mlnletrwtton. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  concepts  em- 
bodied In  this  bill  are  consistent  with 
the  stated  objectives  of  the  President, 
and  with  the  desires  of  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  wish  to  make  use  of  this 
country's  most  valuable  possessions,  Its 
land  and  water. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Jcdn  me  In  support  of  this  legislation 
and  to  assist  in  bringing  about  Its  pas- 
sage and  enactment. 

The  bill  follows: 

H.R  16849 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Pund  Act  of  1965.  as  amended 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Pund  Act  of 
1966  (78  Stat.  897).  as  amended  (16  V£.C. 
4601-4  et  seq.),  Is  further  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

( a )  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  5(b), 
delete  paragraphs  numbered  (1)  and  (2)  and 
substitute  the  foUowlng; 

"(1)  20  per  centum  shall  be  apportioned 
equally  among  the  several  States, 

"(2)  75  per  centum,  shaU  be  apportioned  on 
the  basis  of  need  to  individual  States  by  the 
Secretary  in  such  amounts  as  In  his  judg- 
ment will  best  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  The  determination  of  need  shall  In- 
clude, among  other  things,  consideration  of 
population  density  and  urban  concentration 
within  Individual  States,  the  proportion 
which  the  population  of  each  State  bears  to 
the  total  population  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  use  of  outdoor  recreatioi.  resources 
of  Individual  States  by  persons  from  outside 
the  State,  and 

••(3i  6  i>er  centum  shall  be  made  available 
to  individual  States  to  meet  special  or  emer- 
gency needs,  as  detemxlned  by  the  Secretary." 

(b)  In  the  third  sentence  of  subsection 
5ib),  delete  "7"  and  substitute  "lO";  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  sentence  of  said  subsection, 
change  the  period  to  a  comma  and  add  •with- 
out regard  to  the  10  per  centum  limitation 
to  an  individual  State  specified  In  this  sub- 
section,": and  delete  the  last  sentence  said 
subsection, 

(c)  In  subsection  5(d),  delete  paragraph 
liumbered  (2)  and  substitute  the  following: 

"(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  present  and  fu- 
ture demand  for  and  supply  of  outdoor  rec- 
reation resources  and  facilities  in  the  State;" 

(d>  After  the  third  paragraph  of  subsec- 
tion 5(f)  of  the  existing  law,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

'The  Secretary  shall  annually  review  each 
State's  program  to  Implement  the  state- 
wide outdoor  recreation  plan  and  shaU  with- 
hold payments  to  any  State  until  he  Is  satis- 
fied that  the  State  has  taken  appropriate  ac- 
tion ( 1 )  toward  ensuring  that  new  recrea- 
tion areas  and  faclUtles  are  being  located  to 
satisfy  the  highest  priority  unmet  demands 
for  recreation  especially  in  and  near  cities. 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  resources 
that  have  been  acquired  or  developed  with 
funds  apportioned  to  the  State  under  section 
5(b)  (2>  of  this  Act;  (2)  to  consider  preser- 
vation of  small  natural  areas,  espedally  near 
cities;  (3)  to  consider  preservation  of  scenic 
Areas  through  the  acqtilsltlon  of  development 
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rlgbu.  scenic  e»«ement«,  and  other  lesa- 
th&n-fee  Interesta  la  lands  or  waters;  and 
(4)  to  provide  for  appropriate  multiple  uae 
of  existing  public  lands,  waters  and  facili- 
ties, to  help  satisfy  unmet  demands  for  rec- 
reational resources  " 


WHY  SHOULD  18-YEAR-OLDS  VOTE 


HON.  EllA  T.  GRASSO 

or    CONNICTICVT 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  19.  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker  now  that 
the  18-year-old  vote  la  a  reality,  millions 
01  young  people  across  the  Nation  are 
anxiously  waiting  to  use  their  voting 
privilege  for  the  first  time  this  November. 
Concerned  young  people  are  now  decid- 
ing which  candidates  they  prefer  for  po- 
sitions of  leadership  throughout  the  land. 
There  has  been  much  debate  on  the  pros 
and  cons  of  granting  the  right  to  vote  to 
18-year-olds — debate  which  has  included 
many  young  people  who  have  evaluated 
themselves  and  their  peers  on  the  ques- 
tion of  their  qualifications  as  electors. 

Marian  Ingram  of  New  Britain,  a  jun- 
ior at  New  Britain  High  School,  has  writ- 
ten a  most  thoughtful,  reflective  essay 
on  wiu'  18-year-olds  should  have  the 
franchise.  Her  essay  won  an  award  at  the 
recent  Connecticut  convention  of  the 
Italian-American  War  Veterans.  For  the 
Interest  of  my  colleagues,  a  copy  of 
Marions  essay,  entitled  "Why  Should 
18- Year-Olds  Vote."  follows: 

Why  Shottld  18  -TxAa-OLDS  Votb 
(By  Marian  Ingram) 
In  our  country  today  the  18  year  old  vote 
amendment,  though  passed.  Is  still  a  very 
controversial  topic.  After  a  deliberate  and 
objective  debate  with  myself.  I  find  it  neces- 
sary to  Bide  with  those  favoring  the  18  year 
old  vote. 

In  this  advanced  age  when  we  put  men  on 
the  moon,  habitat*  the  ocean  floor  and  live 
in  the  frigid  climates  of  the  arctic  regions, 
when  college  Lb  a  must  In  occupying  the 
simplest  Jobs  and  the  Job  market  Ls  at  Its 
lowest  ebb.  youth  Is  confronted  with  one  of 
the  most  complex  and  demanding  societies 
ever.  It  Is  necessary  for  us  to  grow  up  a  little 
quicker  if  we  expect  to  svu-vlve  in  the  fast 
pace  of  our  culture. 

Today's  youth  accepts  more  responsibility 
than  any  generation  ever  before.  Ours  Is  the 
generation  that  will  rule  la  a  society  of  tech- 
nology, computers,  nuclear  ard  atomic  en- 
erglea.  Ours  will  be  the  generation  that  will 
have  enough  power  to  destroy  life  or  create 
It  synthetically.  Shouldn't  we  then,  have  the 
right  to  learn  what  makes  up  a  country  as 
great  as  ours?  Shouldn't  we  then  become 
aware  of  the  large  amount  of  responsibility 
that  accompanies  voting  as  soon  as  our  cul- 
ture deems  us  mature? 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  American  society 
has  felt  the  18  year  old  was  mature  for  some 
time.  The  18  year  olds  have  always  been  sub- 
jected to  being  drafted,  to  being  arrested  and 
having  their  names  published  In  the  papers. 
They  have  had  the  right  to  hold  a  Job.  and 
must  abide  by  the  same  laws  as  the  entire 
adult  population.  Dont  these  rights,  daws 
passed  by  adxilts)  demonstrat*  that  the  18 
year  old  Is  mature?  It  Is  barbaric  that  a  coun- 
try as  civilized  as  ours,  can  send  men  to  war 
and  at  the  same  time  deny  them  any  say  In 
their  government  what-ao-ever. 

The  one  major  complaint  I  hear,  now  that 
18  year  olds  can  vote,  la  that  only  a  minority 
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of  the  18  year  old  population  has  registered 
to  vote. 

Yet  think  about  It  I  Even  If  only  20%  have 
registered.  It  Is  a  20%  who  are  really  con- 
cerned and  who  truly  care.  These  youths  wUl 
be  aware;  they  will  examine  candidates  care- 
fully; they  will  choose  the  man  they  feel  Is 
most  qualified  to  represent  them.  These 
youths  are  many  times  more  aware  of  the 
political   scene   than   a    majority   of   adults. 

By  the  way,  this  20%  can  make  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  when  election  time 
comes.  Look  at  those  who  worked  so  dili- 
gently for  candidates  even  before  they  re- 
ceived the  right  to  vot«.  This  type  of  youth 
deserves  the  well  earned   right  to   vote. 

Now  I  shall  speak  for  all  youth.  We  need 
this  right  to  aid  us  In  otir  struggle  for  a 
perfect  democracy.  To  deny  us  this  privilege 
at  such  a  crucial  period  In  history  would  have 
been  to  deny  us  part  of  our  own  future. 


ONE  OF  GREECE'S  GIFTS  TO  US 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1972 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  50 
years  ago  this  month,  AHEPA  was 
formed.  The  acrostic  stands  for  Ameri- 
can Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  As- 
sociation, and  it  has  done  a  remarkable 
job  of  helping  Greek  immigrants  to  be- 
come good  Americans.  It  has  also  helped 
to  engender  in  these  people  a  pride  In 
their  ancestral  homeland. 

It  is  the  homeland  from  which  all  of 
us  draw  much  of  the  culture  and  learn- 
ing which  surrounds  us  in  our  everyday 
lives.  The  architecture  of  this  Capitol 
started  with  the  Greeks :  and  Greece  was 
the  birthplace  of  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

AHEPA  promotes  a  number  of  objec- 
tives, as  its  name  suggests,  but  all  of  us 
can  subscribe  to  Its  first  aim:  "To  pro- 
mote and  encourage  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  of  America." 

The  name,  AHEPA.  encompasses  edu- 
cation and  progress,  which  are  worthy 
intentions:  but  the  association  chooses  to 
go  a  step  farther.  The  list  of  its  contri- 
butions to  worthy  causes  is  a  long  one. 
There  have  been  beneficiaries  in  Greece, 
of  course,  but  also  in  the  United  States, 
Ecuador.  Turkey,  and  elsewhere. 

It  Is  a  fine  organization.  Its  first  half 
century  has  been  fruitful;  I  hope  its 
second  half  cehtury  will  be  even  more  so. 


HIGH  TRIBUTES  PAID  TO  MEMORY 
OF  FORMER  CIVILIAN  PHARMA- 
CIST 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1972 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sam  Gros- 
't;eik'  Pharmacy  at  West  Point  has  been 
dedicated  to  a  man  who  was  a  friend  to 
all  who  knew  him.  The  first  civilian 
pharmacist  assigned  to  the  hospital  at 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  Mr.  Gros- 
berg.  a  native  of  Newburgh,  N.Y..  served 
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with  the  Air  Force  during  World  War  H 
He  was  hospital  pharmacist  at  the  Acad- 
emy from  April  1,  1946  until  his  death  « 
April  27. 1971. 

During  this  period  of  25  years,  Mr 
Grosberg  provided  encouragement  Mid 
inspiration  to  countless  thousands  ot 
cadets,  assigned  military  personnel,  i«. 
tired  military  personnel,  and  their'  de- 
pendents. Many  senior  oQlcers  and  dvfl. 
ian  officials  remember  their  first  expe- 
rience  with  the  West  Point  hospital  in- 
volved  a  warm  word  of  encoiu-agemeat 
from  him — and  often  this  first  expert- 
ence  occurred  only  days  after  becoming 
a  new  plebe.  With  the  pharmacy  located 
in  the  central  area  and  providing  service 
to  almost  every  patient  entering  thla 
medical  treatment  facility.  Mr.  Grosberg 
had  contact  with  more  people  than  prob- 
ably any  one  individual  in  the  hospital 
He  was  affectionately  known  by  all  as 
"Sam"  or  "Dr.  Sam."  Yet  this  exposure 
and  his  outstanding  service  alone  do  not 
attest  to  his  most  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  atid 
the  U.S.  Army  Hospital  at  West  Point 
It  was  the  intangible,  but  very  real  at- 
titude of  warmth,  gentleness,  patience, 
extraordinary  kindness,  his  pleasant 
personality  and  desire  to  assist  others 
that  placed  Mr.  Grosberg  above  Us 
peers.  The  hundreds  of  letters  recelTed 
from  all  over  the  world  at  the  time  of  hit 
death  attest  to  the  fact  that  he  wu 
remembered  and  highly  regarded  by 
graduates  of  many  years,  having  served 
in  several  instances,  three  generations. 

Mr.  Grosberg  worked  closely  with  the 
hospital  volunteer  program  and  provided 
training  and  a  sense  of  community  scnr- 
ice  to  many  dependents  and  waiting 
wnves,  including  many  teenagers.  As  a 
result  of  this  effort,  he  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  interesting  several  of  these 
young  ladies  in  a  career  in  the  field  of 
nursing. 

Mr.  Grosberg  also  made  a  material 
contribution  to  the  West  Point  com- 
munity through  his  keen  interest  in  its 
youth.  One  youngster.  Dayna  Harvey, 
when  hsr  class  was  told  by  their  teacher 
to  write  an  essay  on  the  most  interest- 
ing person  they  ever  met,  wrote  about 
Mr.  Grosberg.  She  sums  it  up  in  two 
brief  paragraphs: 

Sam  Grosberg  Is  an  Interesting  man.  He 
works  at  the  Weet  Point  hospital.  Mr.  Sam 
(that's  what  we  caU  him)  Is  so  friendly  that 
you  dont  think  of  him  as  a  pharmacist.  Ton 
think  of  him  as  a  friend.  He  wont  even  1* 
you  caU  him  Mr.  Qrooberg.  It  has  to  be  Ur. 
Sam,  or  maybe  even  Sam. 

Have  yo'u  ever  tried  to  get  a  prescrlptkiB 
from  a  pharmacist  who  forgets  about  It) 
Well,  meet  Sam!  Before  I  can  ask  for  a  bottli 
of  aspirin,  he  says,  'How  was  school  today?' 
And  we  start  a  fifteen  minute  conversatloo. 
Then  he  finally  says,  "What  was  It  you  saldf 
Then  I  give  him  my  prescription  and  tbiak 
to  myaelf ,  'How  very  nice  this  man  la  to 
young  and  old."  If  you  haven't  met  Mr.  Bam, 
I'm  sure  you  will  If  you  Uve  at  West  Point 

Although  he  earned  countless  out- 
standing ratings  and  sustained  superior 
performance  awards,  the  basis  for  dedi- 
cation of  the  Sam  Grosberg  Pharmacy  1« 
not  for  outstanding  performance,  bnt 
rather  in  recognition  of  his  influence  oo 
and  the  contributions  he  made  to  the 
lives  of  personnel  at  the  Military  Ac»d- 
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MBS  A  fitting  tribute  to  Mr.  Oroeberg 
r^jioted  from  the  author  of  a  letter 
Z^xlCL  reflected  the  sentiments  of  many : 
^J^  memories  of  Weat  Point  wlU  Uve  on 
J\m%  M  anyone  who  ever  knaw  Sam  Oroa- 
lnjg  survives. 

Hemorlallzation  of  The  Same  Gros- 
htfff  Pharmacy  Is  one  way  of  paying  a 
^ng  tribute  to  this  outstanding  and 
bdoved  individual.  In  a  front-page  story 
to  the  Pointer  View  Mr.  Sam  received 
well  deserved  praise.  The  article  follows: 
^ftoBi  the  Pointer  View  (N.T.) ,  May  19, 1972 1 
QBH  TaiBtJTM  Pad  to  MKMoar  of  Po«md 

CITILIAH   PHABMACIST 

(By  PTC  BUI  Klmmlng) 
lYuth  is  most  often  XxA&  In  tributes,  and 
tba  tribute  that  waa  paid  Monday  to  the 
^ODorj  of  Sam  Qroabepg  waa  heavy  with  the 
tnith  and  klndneea  which  characteriaed  the 
[P»n  himself. 

Mr  Sam  Oroeberg.  a  native  of  Newburgh 
oA.  a  WWn  Air  Force  veteran,  came  to 
OBiu  on  April  1.  1»4«.  THe  fliat  civilian 
nhfrmadst  aaalgned  to  the  UBMA  hospital, 
bJirtmalned  here  In  this  supervlaofy  capacity 
nntll  hla  death  on  April  27,  1971.  Yet  theae 
are  not  the  type  of  facts  that  explain  who 
Bam  Oroeberg  really  waa.  It  la  rather  In  ttie 
tributes  paid  to  a  man  who  was  "a  friend 
to  all  who  knew  him"  that  we  get  an  ac- 
eonte  picture  of  a  warm  human  being. 

Affectionately  known  aa  "Sam"  or  "D5". 
BaBi,"  Mr.  Oroeberg'B  26  year  career  here 
biougfat  him  In  contact  with  countlees  thou- 
f»TMiii  of  cadets  and  mUltary  persoimel.  Many 
tf«tf«r  officers  remember  their  first  ezpeiienoe 
with  the  hospital  Involved  a  warm  word  of 
tneouragement  from  him  and  often  this  oc- 
curred only  days  after  becoming  a  new  plebe. 

"His  was  the  first  friendly  face  I  encoun- 
tered In  Beast  Barracks  during  the  summer 
of  1957,"  remembered  MAJ  Howard  Roberts 
In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Charlotte  Grosberg.  "Dur- 
ing my  cadet  years,  each  casual  contact  with 
this  extraordinarily  kind,  pleasant  and  gentle 
individual  was  a  source  of  Inner  warmth  and 
pleasure." 

It  was  this  gentle  genuineness  which 
Hemed  to  most  aSect  those  who  needed  Bam '8 
MTrtoea  at  the  pharmacy.  His  very  presence 
■eemed  medicine  In  Itself.  One  of  his  patients 
was  convinced  that  "when  he  handed  you 
your  medicine  you  Immediately  felt  better 
because  he  knew  everyone  and  felt  a  personal 
Interest  in  them.  He  dispensed  his  medica- 
tions with  a  love  for  humsoilty." 

Over  the  years.  Sam  was  not  only  a  friend 
but  an  Important  part  of  the  Academy  Itself. 
For  many,  he  was  as  much  a  part  of  West 
Point  as  Marty  Maher.  Yet  despite  this  stat- 
ure, which  was  enough  to  prompt  sincere 
letters  of  condolence  from  the  executive  of- 
fice of  the  President  and  General  W.  C.  West- 
moreland, Army  Chief  of  StafT,  he  never  rose 
about  being  a  "pal"  to  the  youngsters  who 
came  Into  the  hospital. 

"Mr.  Sam  (that's  what  we  call  him)  is  so 
friendly  that  you  don't  think  of  him  as  a 
pharmacist,"  wrote  one  youngster,  in  an  ee- 
«y  on  the  most  Interesting  jjerson  she  had 
ever  met.  "You  think  of  him  as  a  friend.  He 
wont  even  let  you  call  ^trn  Mr.  Grosberg.  It 
has  to  be  Mr.  Sam." 

Although  Mr.  Grosberg  ran  the  U8MA  hos- 
pital pharmacy  with  extraordinary  efficiency 
and  performed  his  duties  In  a  highly  pro- 
fessional manner,  the  Monday  dedication  was 
less  a  tribute  to  this  aspect  of  the  man  than 
to  his  humaneness. 

In  the  flnai  analysis,  the  plaque  on  the 
wall  of  the  pharmacy  Is  Sam's  highest  trib- 
ute. It  Is  the  way  Sam  would  have  liked 
to  be  remembered.  As  a  pharmacist  and  a  hu- 
man being.  Bam  Grosberg  was  truly  "a  friend 
to  all  who  knew  him." 
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TREATMENT  OP   PRESCHOOL 
AUTISTIC  CHILDREN 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHTTSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19,  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  ftjeaker,  be- 
fore the  recess,  I  promised  to  include  an 
article  on  autism  every  Wednesday  In 
my  Extensions  of  Remarks.  I  do  this  be- 
cause It  is  my  belief  that  the  mentally  ill 
and  the  mentally  retarded  are  being  dis- 
criminated against  by  the  various  Fed- 
eral programs  that  afTect  them,  and  that 
too  little  is  known  about  childhood  men- 
tal illness — particularly  autism. 

At  this  time  there  Is  no  known  cure 
for  autism.  Advances  in  this  area  have 
been  delayed  because  of  the  limited 
knowledge  about  the  causes  of  autism. 
Yet  it  Is  possible  to  help  autistic  chil- 
dren develop  their  potentialities  and  to 
compensate  for  their  disabilities  even 
though  they  do  possess  severe  handicape. 

The  article  that  follows  appeared  in 
the  Journal  of  Autism  and  Childhood 
Schizophrenia  and  is  entitled  "A  Devel- 
opmental and  Behavioral  Approach  to 
the  Treatment  of  Preschool  Autistic 
Children."  It  appears  here  in  an  abridged 
form  because  of  the  two-page  limitation 
on  Extensions. 

The  section  on  the  failure  of  an  autis- 
tic child  to  develop  socially  should  be  of 
particular  interest  to  all  parents.  In  that 
section,  the  article  states: 

The  autistic  infant  frequently  appetirs  un- 
responsive to  social  stimuli,  not  developing 
a  social  smUe,  not  engaging  in  tlie  normal 
amount  of  eye-to-eye  gaze,  not  putting  up 
his  arms  to  be  picked  up.  not  r»>spondlng  to 
his  parent's  voice,  not  making  normal  differ- 
entiations between  adults,  not  showing  nor- 
mal social  anxiety  or  separation  anxiety  and, 
most  of  all,  not  forming  strong  personal 
bonds  or  attachments.  None  of  these  failures 
Is  absolute;  many  older  autistic  children  do 
develop  aspects  of  normal  social  behavior. 

There  are  many  other  characteristics 
of  autistic  children  which  I  have  Inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  before.  The 
social  development  problems  of  the  autis- 
tic child,  however,  is  one  of  the  most 
obvious. 

The  article  follows: 
A  De-.-xlopmxntal  aito  Bxhavtoeal  Approach 

TO   THE   TKEATMXNT   OF    PRESCHOOL  AtTTlSTIC 

Children 
(By  Michael  Rutter  and  Pralda  Sussenweln. 
Children's  Department,  the  Maudsley  Hos- 
pital. London) 

Most  accounts  of  treatment  In  autism  have 
been  concerned  with  children  at  least  4  or  6 
years  of  age.  Less  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  therapeutic  requirements  of  very  young 
autistic  chUdren  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
autism  is  present  from  infancy.  This  relative 
neglect  in  the  past  is  a  consequence  of  the 
tisually  late  referral.  In  recent  years,  an  In- 
creasing number  of  chUdren  under  3  years 
of  age  have  been  referred  for  treatment 
prompting  a  need  to  develop  techniques  ap- 
propriate to  this  age  group.  This  paper  de- 
scribes our  therapeutic  ^proach.  Evolved  in 
the  course  of  the  last  few  years.  It  Is  not  fully 
developed  and  Its  efficacy  Is  Just  beginning 
to  be  tested. 

The  concepts  are  not  new  but  their  com- 
bination and  appUcation  Is  novel.  In  essence, 
otir  program  Is  both  developmental  and  be- 
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havloral,  the  methods  being  determined  by 
what  la  knovm  of  normal  development  and 
ol  the  ways  In  which  the  oognitlve  handicape 
of  autistic  children  lead  to  departures  from 
normality.  Specific  techniques  of  behavioral 
modification  are  employed  as  a  crucial  fea- 
tvure  of  treatment  and  combined  with  the 
akills  of  casework.  There  U  a  particular  em- 
phaals  on  functional  analysis  as  a  basis  for 
therapeutic  planning  owes  much, to  the  work 
ot  psychologists  who  use  behafloral  tech- 
niques (Evans,  1971;  Yule  A  Berger,  1971) 
and  our  involvement  of  parents  in  treatment 
has  a  great  deal  in  common  with  the  methods 
pioneered  by  Schopler  and  Relchler   (1071). 

We  regard  regular  monitoring  of  treatment 
and  a  systematic  evaluation  of  its  effects  as 
an  essential  requirement  of  any  therapeutic 
strategy.  Accordingly,  the  methods  detailed 
in  this  pi4>er  together  with  a  broader  range 
of  behavioral  techniques,  e^^eclaUy  as  used 
with  older  autistic  children,  are  being  evalu- 
ated in  a  joint  project  with  others. 

UntU  the  study  Is  complete,  no  firm  state- 
ments are  poeaible  on  the  efficacy  of  our  ap- 
proach with  very  young  children.  Nevertbs- 
leas,  the  initial  resulu  have  been  promising 
in  terms  of  family  response  and  in  a  greater 
normalization  of  social  relationships  and  less 
deviant  behavior  in  the  children  treated 
than  has  been  our  previous  experience.  The 
third  child  treated  In  thla  way  from  the 
age  of  2  yean  is  now  (at  age  7 )  in  a  regular 
school  where  he  Is  achieving  a  normal  rate  of 
educational  progress.  His  langtiage  com- 
petence is  also  normal.  The  child  htks  good 
relationships  with  adults  and  engaged  in  in- 
teraction with  other  chUdren,  although  hlfi 
peer  relationships  still  present  marked  dif- 
ficulties. 

Because  these  methods  are  being  put  to 
the  test  in  a  systematic  investigation,  it 
seemed  worthwhile  to  describe  them  at  this 
stage  so  that  others  might  try  them  and 
evaluate  their  results  Independently. 

KATIONALX     Or     TKEATMENT 

Our  diagnostic  criteria,  described  In  detail 
elsewhere  (Rutter,  l&7la) ,  follow  closely  those 
of  Leo  Kanner  (1943).  Our  view  of  the  na- 
ture of  Infantile  autism,  based  on  experimen- 
tal, clinical,  and  longitudinal  studies  of  in- 
fantile autism.  Is  that  there  is  a  central 
defect  In  the  cognitive  functions  associated 
with  language  comprehension  (and  produc- 
tion) and  with  the  processing  of  s>TnboIlc  or 
sequenced  information.  Circumstantial  evi- 
dence suggests  that  this  cognitive  defect 
constitutes  the  primary  handicap  in  autism, 
the  social  and  behavioral  abnormalities  aris- 
ing as  secondary  consequences  (Rutter  & 
Bartak,  1971).  We  consider  that  the  moet 
fruitful  road  to  therapy  is  to  regard  as  an 
abnormality  of  development  rather  than  u 
a  unique  mystical  psychosis  to  which  the 
ordinary  principles  of  development  do  not 
apply. 

With  this  premise,  it  is  necessary  to 
analyze  the  main  ways  In  which  the  autistic 
child's  development  departs  from  normality, 
to  determine  the  possible  defects  which  have 
led  to  this  depart  tire,  to  consider  what  is  re- 
quired for  normal  development,  and  fljnaUy 
to  work  out  what  Is  needed  to  facilitate  a 
more  normal  development. 

Three  chief  handicaps  are  typical  of 
autism:  (1)  The  failure  of  social  develop- 
ment and  in  particular  the  falltire  to  de- 
velop normal  attachment  behavior  In  early 
chUdhood,  (2)  the  global  failure  of  lan- 
guage development  accompanied  by  certain 
abnormal  linguistic  characteristics,  and  (3) 
the  tendency  to  develop  rigid,  stereotyped 
patterns  ( Kanner 's  "Insistence  on  same- 
ness") and  what  others  have  considered 
quasi -obsessive,  compulsive,  and  ritualistic 
behavior. 

rATLVWrn    OF    SOCIAL    DETKLOPMXirr 

The  autlatlc  infant  frequenUy  appears  un- 
r«q>onalve  to  social  stimuU,  not  developing 
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a  social  amlle,  not  engaging  In  the  normal 
amount  of  eye-to-«yo  gaze,  not  putting  up 
bla  arm*  to  be  picked  up.  not  responding  to 
bU  parent*'  voice,  not  making  normal  dlX- 
ferentlatlong  between  adults,  not  showing 
normal  social  anxiety  or  separation  anxiety 
and.  most  of  all,  not  forming  strong  personal 
bonds  or  attachmenta.  None  of  these  failures 
18  absolute;  many  older  autistic  children  do 
develop  aspects  of  normal  social  behavior. 
Bowlby  (1909)  has  put  forward  a  reasoned 
argument  for  the  view  that  one  of  the  most 
crucial  features  of  personality  development 
is  the  growth  In  Infancy  of  a  persisting  bond 
with  the  mother.  Whereas  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  bond  has  to  be  with  the  mother 
(Rutter.  197aa).  there  are  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  bond-formation  Is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  personality  growth  and  that  the 
child  who  falls  to  develop  bonds  In  early 
childhood  la  likely  to  be  handicapped  In  hla 
personal  relationships  later. 

What,  then,  Is  known  about  the  requlre- 
menta  for  bond  formation?  The  evidence 
on  this  point  l»  rather  fragmentary  (Bowlby. 
1B69;  Rutter.  1972a)  but  It  appears  that 
several  elements  are  required.  If  apeciflo  at- 
tachments are  to  develop  with  respect  to  In- 
dividuals, It  la  probable  that  the  child  must 
have  contact  with  the  same  person  or  per- 
sons over  a  prolonged  period,  since  attach- 
ments take  time  to  develop.  The  absolute 
amount  of  time  In  the  company  of  people 
does  not  seem  to  matter  but  the  intensity  of 
the  Interaction  probably  doee.  Mothers  who 
play  with  the  child  and  give  him  a  great 
deal  of  attention  have  a  more  intensively  at- 
tached child  than  those  who  Interact  only  In 
the  course  of  routine  care.  The  content  of 
the  Interaction  appears  largely  irrelevant  and 
feeding  is  not  a  necessary  feature.  It  also 
seems  that  the  total  amount  of  social  stimu- 
lation may  influence  the  propensity  to  form 
attachmenu.  Maternal  responsiveness  Is  also 
relevant.  Where  mothers  respond  regularly 
and  quickly  when  their  infants  cry,  attach- 
ments tend  to  be  strongest.  Anxiety  and  fear 
increase  attachment  behavior  and  bonds  are 
most  likely  to  form  with  the  person  present 
at  times  of  stresB.  The  niunber  of  caretakers 
U  not  a  major  varUble  but  there  la  some 
suggestion  that  attachments  are  weaker 
when  there  are  many  caretakers. 

Which  of  these  featxiree  are  lacking  lu  the 
autistic  ohUd?  The  normal  toddler  searches 
for  human  contact,  follows  his  parents 
around  the  houae,  approaches  people  and 
demands  their  partlclpaUon  In  hla  games. 
The  autistic  child  does  not  do  that  and  Is 
more  likely  to  remain  pasalve  and  unde- 
manding of  attention.  He  wUl  not  usually  try 
to  engage  others  In  his  Intereeu  and  not 
Initiate  much  personal  Interaction.  While  the 
child  may  scream  and  cry  when  upset,  he  la 
less  likely  to  run  to  his  parents  for  comfort 
and  cuddle. 

There  la  no  evidence  that  parents  of  autis- 
tic children  differ  basically  from  any  other 
parents  except  lu  social  claas  and  Intelligence 
(Rutter.  1971c) .  On  the  other  hand,  parental 
qualities  cannot  be  considered  In  Isolation 
and  there  Is  evidence  that  parental  behavior 
Is  Influenced  by  the  children's  behavior. 
Much  of  the  pleasure  of  playing  with  aii 
infant  comes  from  his  anticipatory  smile  arid 
movements  when  you  enter  the  room,  his 
attentive  and  responalve  looking  at  your  face, 
and  his  babbling,  chuckling  and  show  of  ap- 
preciation When,  like  most  autistic  children, 
he  faUa  to  respond  In  this  way.  only  an 
unusually  persistent  parent  would  keep  on 
playing  and  talking  to  the  child  with  the 
same   energy.    Interest   and    involvement. 

The  Infant's  smile  serves  to  Induce  feelings 
of  warmth  and  pleasure  In  the  mother  (Wolff. 
1963)  and  eye-to-eye  gaze  has  the  same 
effect  (Robson,  1967) ,  of  producing  a  feeling 
of  Intimacy  and  closeness  Just  as  It  does  In 
the  adult.  The  lack  of  eye-to-eye  gaze  In 
the  young  autistic  child  aid  the  short  dura- 
tion of  eye  contact  will  Influence  other  peo- 
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pies  reactlona  to  such  children.  For  all  these 
reasons,  parents  of  autistic  children  are  like- 
ly to  loee  gradually  some  of  their  involvement 
with  a  child  who  does  not  seem  to  care 
whether  the  parent  talks  or  plays  with  him. 

Why  does  the  autistic  child  fall  to  show 
the  normal  degree  of  social  responsiveness? 
While  there  la  no  certain  answer  to  that 
question  as  yet.  we  do  know  that  the  autistic 
child  has  a  wide  range  of  cognitive,  percep- 
tual, and  language  deficits  which  seriously 
Interfere  with  his  reep>onae  to  the  environ- 
ment (Rutter  &  Bartak,  1971).  Whether  they 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  It  Is  uncertain, 
but  It  la  likely  that  they  play  a  large  part. 
One  of  the  objections  rtUsed  against  this  view 
Ls  that  social  defects  are  evident  during  the 
first  year  of  life  well  before  moat  children 
begin  to  speak  (Rutter.  1969).  While  this  is 
not  always  the  case.  It  la  certainly  true  that 
social  defects  are  often  In  evidence  by  0  or  9 
months  of  age  before  speech  can  be  expected 
to  begin.  However,  the  hypothesis  Is  not  that 
the  social  abnormalities  are  secondary  to 
s{>eech  failures  but  rather  that  they  are  sec- 
ondary to  the  child's  defects  In  language  com- 
prehension, perception,  and  central  proceae- 
Ing  of  Incoming  stimuli  (Rutter  &  Bartak, 
1971).  Oonaequently,  the  question  is:  how 
early  are  receptive  defects  likely  to  Influence 
the  child's  response  to  the  environment.  The 
social  effects  of  receptive  defects  are  not 
known,  but  we  do  know  that  from  the  ear- 
liest months  of  life  the  Infant  can  make  quite 
subtle  distinctions  between  speech  sounds 
and  between  voices  (Hanunond,  1970;  Prled- 
lander.  1970) .  It  would  be  surprising  if  the 
autistic  child's  cognitive  handicaps  affect- 
ing comprehension  did  not  seriously  impair 
his  social  responses  Ln  infancy. 

What  can  we  do  In  light  of  such  knowl- 
edge of  normal  development  to  help  the 
autistic  chUd  develop  bonds  and  attach- 
ments? The  first  requirement  Is  to  insure 
regular  and  Intensive  Interaction.  It  used 
to  be  thought  that  the  autistic  child  with- 
dreiD  from  social  contact  due  to  anxiety  and 
that,  therefore,  an  attempt  to  Interact  before 
he  la  ready  would  only  serve  to  Increase  his 
stress.  Now  that  It  Is  evident  that  rather 
than  withdrawing  from  social  contact  he 
has  failed  to  develop  social  contact,  the  op- 
posite strategy  Is  required.  The  adult  must 
intriLde  on  the  child  In  order  to  deliberately 
engage  him  In  Int^actlon  which  Is  mean- 
ingful and  pleasurable  to  such  children.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  child's  Interest  In  objects  is 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  adult  tries  to 
engineer  the  play  situation  so  that  his  In- 
volvement Is  necessary  for  the  child  to  line 
up  toys,  build  towers,  or  manipulate  inset 
puzzles.  This  may  be  done  by  arranging  ma- 
terial so  that  the  adult  has  to  hand  objects 
to  the  child,  or  by  providing  puzzles  of  In- 
terest to  him  but  only  Just  within  his  capac- 
ity so  that  he  feels  the  need  for  adult  help. 
Thus  the  child  may  be  "taught"  that  per- 
sonal Interaction  may  be  useful  to  him  and 
also  pleasurable.  Some  autistic  children  like 
tickling.  Jumping,  and  physical  action  games 
which  may  serve  the  same  purpose.  Physical 
contact  such  as  hugging  to  express  pleasure 
In  the  child  s  accomplishments,  shotild  be 
appropriately  Introduced. 

While  such  activities  are  frequently  of 
use  In  engaging  Interest  and  attention, 
monitoring  and  functional  analysis  are  re- 
quired In  all  aspects  of  treatment.  It  Is  not 
enough  to  know  that  a  given  activity  usually 
leads  to  a  particular  response.  Rather,  It  Is 
necessary  to  examine  each  child's  behavior 
to  determine  what  circumstances  foster  or 
inhibit  attachment  for  him  and  thus  enable 
the  therapist  to  decide  how  to  Intrude  Hav- 
ing Intruded.  It  Is  essential  for  the  therapist 
to  assess  the  effect  In  order  to  find  out  what 
13  In  fact  "meaningful  and  pleasurable  to  the 
child." 

Emotional  behavior  has  strong  imitative 
elements.  An  adult  attempting  to  Induce  the 
child  to  smile,  laugh  and  show  pleasure  as  a 
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social  response,  must  make  sure  that  hk 
pleasure  In  what  the  chUd  does  u  ...^ 
overt  and  obvious — more  so  than  with  tbt 
normal  child  because  of  the  autistic  chWi 
receptive  dlfBcultles.  It  la  therefore  easentui 
to  Insure  that  the  adult's  communlcatloni 
are  meaningful  to  the  child.  Free  use  nimt 
be  made  of  gesture,  demonstration  and  jon. 
Ing  the  child's  hands  or  feet  to  show  wiiat 
Is  wanted.  Speech  must  be  kept  slmpl«  with 
sentences  short  and  unambiguous  In  aemsB. 
tics  and  syntax.  If  the  chUd  Is  socially  un- 
responsive because  so  much  of  what  he  hsan 
means  nothing  to  him.  It  will  be  helpfxii  to 
try  to  Increase  the  meanlngfulness  of  ttlm. 
ull  so  that  the  child  can  be  induced  to  par 
attention  to  them.  Keeping  speech  stsqiii 
Is  one  way  but  equally  important  la  th« 
ample  use  of  modalities  other  than  spoken 
language. 

In  the  period  when  attachmenta  an  ds- 
velc^lng.  It  Is  particularly  necessary  for  tae 
parents  to  be  available  at  times  of  anxletT 
when  the  child's  attachment  behavior  Is  like- 
ly to  be  maximal,  and  to  become  associated 
with  the  relief  of  distress  as  this  probably  in- 
creases the  chance  of  bonds  developing,  m 
the  toddler  age  much  distress  Is  assoclat«l 
with  frustration,  bodily  discomfort,  hungti, 
and  tiredness.  By  getting  to  know  his  choi 
well,  the  parent  Is  in  the  beet  position  to 
know  what  has  led  to  distress  when  the  dilld 
cries  or  becomes  otherwise  upset,  frustration 
tension  Is  likely  to  be  more  frequent  in  ttw 
autistic  child  because  of  his  Increased  dllB- 
cultles  In  comprehension  and  communica- 
tion. The  greater  the  adult's  capacity  to  Kan 
the  child's  cues,  the  better  his  ability  to  mm 
the  distress.  One  must  remember  that  it  is 
attachment  behavior  rather  than  dependency 
(Maocoby  &  Masters,  1970)  which  Is  wanted 
so  that,  wherever  possible,  the  child  shotiM 
be  helped  to  find  his  own  solutions,  ratbtr 
than  have  them  provided  by  the  adult.  In  the 
older  child  there  Is  some  danger  that,  If 
attention  Is  supplied  only  when  the  chlM 
cries  or  has  a  tantrum,  the  dlstress-bejavior 
may  be  Increased  through  reinforcement,  in 
the  toddler,  however,  crying  and  tantrums 
are  less  likely  to  have  an  attention-seeking 
purpose  so  that  this  danger  Is  less  marked 
and  at  that  stage  the  development  of  Inter- 
action Is  more  lmp<»-tant.  "The  problem  o( 
reinforcing  tantrums  can  be  dlmliuaiiel  by 
insuring  that  attention  Is  provided  freely  u 
other  times  and  that  Intervention  at  times  erf 
distress  Is  oriented  to  the  removal  of  tne 
cause  (where  It  can  be  determined)  and  br 
trying  to  differentiate  behavior  which  ap- 
pears to  have  an  explicit  attention-seeking 
element. 

Also,  insofar  as  a  lack  of  social  stimulation 
tends  to  Impede  the  development  of  attach- 
ments, the  child  must  have  an  adequate 
amount  of  activities  and  experience  !»nd  not 
be  left  to  his  own  devices  all  day  because 
he  doesn't  demand  attention.  Haw  mucli 
stimulation  Is  required  Is  not  known.  It  li 
not  In  the  Interests  of  the  child  (or  his  fjn- 
Uy)  to  be  constantly  bombarded  by  stimuli 
or  persistently  pressed  Into  doing  things.  Thf 
normal  child  needs  to  have  time  on  his  own 
and  so  does  the  autistic  child.  However,  par- 
ents must  see  to  It  that  the  child  has  tte 
kind  of  toys  and  playthings  which  Interest 
him  (often  much  more  difficult  with  'ae 
autistic  child  who  may  have  a  very  narrow 
range  of  play  activities)  and  that  things  are 
done  tcith  the  child  from  time  to  time  during 
the  day.  Because  of  the  need  for  periods  cif 
Intensive  Interaction,  a  half  hour  to  an  hour 
every  day  should  be  set  aside  specifically  for 
play  with  the  child  along  the  lines  outUucd 
above. 

Following  Schopler  and  Relchler  (1971). 
most  emphasis  has  been  placed  In  working 
with  parents  tt  assist  them  in  learning  what 
to  do  with  the  chUdren.  Our  experience  hu 
shown  that,  once  parents  have  appreciated 
the  general  path  to  be  taken,  they  are  often 
adept  at  innovating  new  methods  of  helping 
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Arfr  ohUd.  Their  nwrale  and  confidence  rlsw. 
*^tMV  learn  once  again  how  to  enjoy  play- 
•^i^th  toelr  child.  It  18  a  shattwlng  ex- 
SJienS^f^  any  parent  to  have  a  child  who 
S^M  on  Ignores  blm  as  the  autistic  chUd 
2^t^  do  The  chUd-care  method,  which 
SS^Jmi  the  normal  chUd  do  not  have  the 
^  Sect  with  the  autistic  chUd  and  many 
SSL? Wae  dispirited  at  their  failure. 
t^reemg\^  often  intensified  by  profes- 
I^als  who  Ignoring  the  cognitive  defects  n-. 
ST^Ud  atmbute  autism  to  P^^^^l  '^- 
f«n^aK  or  lack  of  love.  Both  the  child  and 
^  fi^y  »n  be  helped  by  showing  the  par- 
•"J^-  nature  of  the  child's  difficulties  and 
r^f  themTulSellnes  for  coping  wth  these 
Su«  Tnd  for  engaging  the  chUd's  In- 

**  we  make  use  of  a  one-way  screen  to  watch 
throM^ts  with  their  ChUd.  This  SUPP"*'  ^ 
SXcurate  Information  on  the  child  and 
how  he  responds  to  different  approaches,  so 
^tly  facliltatlng  a  careful  functional  anal- 
^  of  behavior.  The  therapist's  session  with 
ihe  child  enables  him  to  get  a  better  appre- 
outlon  of  the  chUd's  style  of  Interaction  and 
Sves  him  the  chance  to  try  out  different 
Methods  of  encouraging  desired  behavior 
(and  of  discouraging  maladaptive  behavl<»). 
The  parents  watch  the  therapist,  together 
with  another  therapist,  so  that  they  too  may 
laam  from  the  sessions. 

The  importance  of  direct  treatment  in  its 
own  right  la  very  dlfBcult  to  Judge.  Our  Im- 
pression la  that  It  varies  greatly  from  fam- 
ily to  famUy.  Where  parents  are  able  to  take 
up  suggestions  and  work  out  ways  of  Inter- 
sctlng  with  the  child,  the  therapist's  sessions 
with  him  have  probably  only  a  minor  direct 
infiuence,  even  though  they  serve  an  Im- 
portant function  is  ftirnlshing  Information. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  parents  are  more 
passive  and  unresponalve  themselves,  the 
treatment  sessions  with  the  child  are  prob- 
ably quite  valuable  In  their  own  right. 

The  frequency  with  which  we  see  families 
varies  greatly,  from  once  a  week  to  once  every 
few  months,  depending  on  both  the  perceived 
needs  of  parents  and  children  and  also  on 
travel  considerations.  It  is  not  known  how 
often  families  need  to  be  seen  to  secure  ef- 
fective treatment.  However,  when  the  autis- 
tic child  Is  very  young  new  issues,  often  arise 
and  It  la  highly  desirable  that  services  should 
be  available  at  least  as  frequently  as  once 
every  few  weeks. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sbown  that  American  foreign  policy 
involvement  in  supranational  organiza- 
tioos  has  proven  less  than  successful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  include  In  the  Record  a  reso- 
lution of  the  city  council  of  Yonkers, 
N.Y.,  which  I  am  honored  to  represent 
in  Congress,  expressing  opposition  to  the 
formation  of  an  "Atlantic  Unlcm": 

RESOLtmON 

Whereas,  HJl.  900  and  BS,.  217.  also  known 
as  the  "Atlantic  Union"  Resolutions,  are 
presently  before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and 

Whereas,  the  Intent  and  implementation 
of  said  Resolutions  wlU  adversely  effect  the 
present  status  of  cltiaenshlp  in  tbs  United 
States  and  the  State  of  New  Tork,  and 

Whereas,  there  has  never  been  a  referen- 
dum in  the  State  of  New  York  to  determine 
whether  there  la  any  real  support  of  these 
Resolutions,  and 

Whereas,  our  elected  representatives  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Congressman 
Mario  Blaggl  and  Congressman  Peter  Peyser 
have  both  effectively  voiced  their  opposition 
to  these  Resolutions,  now,  tlierefore, 

Be  it  resolved  that  this  CouncU,  represent- 
ing the  people  of  the  City  of  Yonkers,  does 
now  declare  Itself  in  opp«»ltion  to  H.B.  800 
and  BA.  217,  and  be  It 

Further  resolved,  that  this  CouncU  sup- 
ports Congressman  Mario  Biaggl  and  Con- 
gressman Peter  Peyser  In  their  opposition  to 
these  Resolutions  and  commends  them  for 
their  stand. 


ATLANTIC  XJNION 


EDITORIAL  SCORES  CONGRES- 
SIONAL REFUSAL  TO  STOP 
GROWTH  OF  EXECUTIVE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or   NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  19.  1972 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  al- 
ready recorded  my  opposition  to  House 
Resolution  900,  known  as  the  "Atlantic 
Union"  resolution.  My  primary  concern 
is  that  a  commitment  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  such  a  body  as  the 
"Atlantic  Union,"  could  lead  to  a  loss  of 
our  national  sovereignty.  While  I  fully 
believe  that  we  must  promote  interna- 
tional cooperation,  especially  in  areas  of 
common  concern  such  sis  trade  and  de- 
fense, I  do  not  believe  that  such  cooper- 
ation must  come  at  the  cost  of  losing 
control  over  our  destiny  as  a  nation. 

At  a  time  when  our  international  re- 
lations are  in  a  continuing  state  of  con- 
flict and  uncertainty,  it  does  not  seem 
wise  to  me  to  Interject  another  point 
of  possible  dispute  among  the  Western 
family  of  nations.  Recent  historj-  has 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   MtNNSTXVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  years,  the  Congress  has  relinquished 
many  of  its  constitutional  prerogatives 
and  responsibilities  to  the  executive 
branch  of  Government. 

The  executive  branch,  in  recent  years, 
has  refused  to  spend  money  wiiich  we 
have  appropriated;  carried  on  a  war 
which  we  have  never  declared;  legislated 
through  Executive  orders:  and  thumbed 
its  collective  noses  at  congressional  com- 
mittees which  have  the  temerity  to  ask 
downtown  decisionmakers  to  come  before 
us  as  witnesses. 

This  Chamber  had  an  opportunity,  be- 
fore the  recess,  to  correct  some  of  these 
abrogations  of  power  when  we  debated 
the   appropriation   bill    for    the    White 

HOMSQ. 

Some  of  us  offered  amendments  which 
would  have  put  a  Governor  on  the  bur- 
geoning presidential  staff  and  also  limit 
the  number  of  White  House  staffers  who 
could  envoke  Executive  privilege  and 
thus  avoid  testifying  before  Congress.  As 
vou  know,  none  of  the  legitimate  at- 
tempts to  put  the  executive-legislative 
power  relationship  back  in  order  sue- 

An  editorial  on  this  subject  appeared 
in  the  Julv  3  Des  Moines  Re  sister.  I  in- 
sert that  editorial  in  the  Record  for  the 
Information  of  my  colleagues: 

Expanding  PassroENTiAL  Statt 

A  small  band  of  congressmen  tried  val- 
iantly but  futllely  the  other  day  to  prune  the 
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rapidly  growing  White  House  staff.  Tempers 
flared  at  Umss  as  the  House  members  claabad 
oTv  moves  to  trim  the  White  House  payroll 
and  to  cut  back  the  growth  of  executtre 
prlvUags. 

Representative  Morris  K.  UdaU  (Dem.. 
Arlr.)  decried  the  "flow  of  power  to  the 
White  House"  as  he  urged  his  fellow  con- 
gressmen to  subtract  114  million  from  the 
$29.7  million  President  Nixon  requested  for 
operating  the  White  House  staff.  UdaU  said 
the  reduction  would  remove  about  WO  em- 
ployes from  the  staff  of  2,300.  But  the  House 
voted  down  Udall's  proposal  on  a  210-to-122 
vote. 

Representative  William  S.  Moorhead 
(Dem.,  Pa),  chairman  of  the  Hotise  gorem- 
ment  information  •uboommlttee,  led  eflon* 
to  limit  the  giant  of  executive  privUege  to 
10  presldenAial  advisers.  Presldenu  now  are 
vlrtuaUy  free  to  mvoke  executive  privilege 
for  as  many  aides  as  they  want.  Moorhead 
and  others  contended  that  the  present  prac- 
tice, which  protects  presidential  advisers 
from  testifying  before  Congress,  effecttvely 
removes  many  influential  appointees  from 
public  scoountabllity.  But  the  House  re- 
jected any  limit,  127  to  66. 

When  he  moved  to  the  White  House.  NUon 
said  he  would  keep  a  small  staff.  Later  he 
promised  several  reorganization  projects  that 
would  make  the  government  "more  effective 
and  more  responsible  to  the  people"  It 
dldnt  work  out  that  way.  Nixon  actually  hss 
accelerated  the  trend  to  government  cen- 
tralization and  has  added  to  the  buUd-up 
of  agencies  clustered  about  the  White  House. 
Por  the  whole  BxecuUve  Office  operation*. 
Including  those  of  the  WhlU  House  staff. 
Nixon  requested  $71  mUUon  for  the  coming 
year.  In  his  first  year  In  ofllce,  the  Executive 
Office  budget  was  »31  million  Spending  went 
up  to  H?  mUllon  the  next  year  and  la  ex- 
pected to  be  about  $83  million  for  this  fiscal 
year. 

More  than  a  decade  ago  Rex^ord  TugweU, 
one  of  the  New  Deal  brain  trust,  perceived 
that  Congress  was  •gradually  being  reduced 
to  argximentatlon,  to  Investigation  and  to 
acquiescence."  How  prophetic  TugweU  was  is 
evident  frwn  the  oongresslonal  reluctance  to 
curtail  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Whit*  House 
bureaucracy. 


PROTEXmNG  THE  RIGHT  TO  LIPB 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  cALirosNia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Charlea 
E.  Rice,  professor  of  Law,  in  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Public  Health, 
Welfare  £md  Social  Security  of  the  In- 
diana State  Senate,  said : 

The  CTlUoal  tasue  is  whether  an  abortion 
involves  the  destruction  of  a  human  life. 
If  one  concedes  that  it  does,  then  one  can 
hardly  support  a  proposal  to  klU  existing 
human  bemgs  to  suit  the  convenience  or 
comfort  of  others  (even  in  tl>e  most  aggra- 
vated circumstances  of  rape  and  incest)  or 
because  those  others  consider  the  victim  un- 
fit to  Uve.  .  .  .  The  children  the  womb  la 
in  fact  a  human  being  from  the  moment  of 
his  conception.  This  could  easily  be  demon- 
strated at  length.  It  U  so  clearly  a  sclentlflo 
fact  that  we  teach  it  as  such  in  our  scbools. 
Modem  science  has  established  that  the 
iiie  of  every  being  begins  at  conception.   . 

The  persistent  avoidance  of  the  funda- 
mental l$su€  of  when  human  life  begins, 
by  the  defenders  of  widespread  abortion 
in  the  United  States  today,  is  inexcusa- 
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ble.  It  the  unborn  child  Ifl  a  human  being 
from  th«  moment  of  conception,  then 
all  the  oft-heard  argximents  about  per- 
sonal convenience  and  fetal  condition 
and  "forced  pregnancy"  and  a  woman's 
"right  to  her  own  body"  become  not 
only  Indefensible,  but  monstrous — for 
what  decent  man  or  wotnan  would  de- 
fend the  killing  of  a  human  being  on 
such  grounds?  But  to  assert  that  the  un- 
born child  Is  not  a  human  being  is  to 
aaaume  a  very  heavy  burden  of  proof, 
since  as  Professor  Rice  points  out  In  de- 
tail In  his  testimony,  sclenUflc  evidence 
to  the  contrary  is  overwhelming. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  has 
proved — and  it  Is  Impossible  for  me  to 
see  how  anyone  can  now  prove — that  the 
unborn  child  is  not  a  human  being.  As 
a  human  being,  the  unborn  child  is  a  new 
American  citizen,  entitled  to  the  full 
protection  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws.  Yet  today  these  new  citizens  are 
being  slaughtered  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  hospitals  and  abortion 
mills  In  many  of  our  States. 

In  its  recent  decision  on  capital  pun- 
ishment, the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  a  State  may  no  longer  take  the 
life  even  of  a  deliberate,  willful  mur- 
derer, who  was  tried,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  full  due  process  of  law.  But 
that  same  Court  put  off  until  next  year — 
evidently  still  unable  to  make  up  Its 
mind — a  decision  on  whether  any  State 
will  be  allowed  to  prohibit  the  killing  of 
nnhnm  children  for  any  reason  other 
than  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother. 

Everyone  who  understands  and  ab- 
hors the  reality  of  abortion  devoutly 
hopes  that  the  Supreme  Court  wUl  at 
least  decide  that  States  may  protect  the 
lives  of  imbom  babies.  There  are  still 
some  more  optimistic  souls  who  hope 
that  the  Supreme  Court  may  ultimately 
be  persuaded  to  give  Judicial  recogni- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  child  in  the 
womb  is  a  human  being  who  should  not 
be  slain  because  his  existence  Is  incon- 
venient, anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
I  share  their  hope  but  not  their  opti- 
mism. The  Supreme  Court  just  has  not 
been  making  that  kind  of  decision  for 
at  least  the  past  20  years. 

Consequently  I  have  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  des- 
ignated House  Joint  Resolution  1186, 
which  would  specifically  Include  in  the 
guarantee  of  the  right  to  life  which  ap- 
pears In  the  first  and  14th  amendments 
to  our  Constitution,  every  American 
child  from  the  moment  of  conception.  At 
the  time  the  14th  amendment  was 
adopted,  or  very  shortly  thereafter,  this 
was  in  effect  the  law  In  every  State  of 
the  Union.  It  is  therefore  virtually  cer- 
tain that  the  framers  of  this  amend- 
ment Intended  it  to  be  so  understood, 
and  almost  as  certain  that  the  framers 
of  the  first  amendment  and  the  orig- 
inal Constitution  would  have  had  the 
same  Intention,  had  the  scientific  evi- 
dence of  the  humanity  of  the  unborn 
ohild  from  the  earliest  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment, which  Is  now  known,  been 
known  to  them.  This  guarantee  of  the 
unborn  child's  right  to  life  needs  to  be 
specifically  restated  and  inserted  into  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Constitution  now,  only  because  the  courts 
have  demoitstrated  on  so  many  occasions 
that  they  will  read  that  document  ac- 
cording to  their  own  ideas  and  current 
trends  of  thought,  rather  than  accord- 
ing to  the  intention  of  those  who  wrote 
it. 


July  19,  1972 


BICENTENNIAL  HISTORICAL 
EVENTS  IN  JULY 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1972 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
month  of  July  has  special  significance 
to  Americans,  One  usually  thinks  of  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence on  July  4.  however  there  have  been 
many  Important  events  during  July  that 
had  a  direct  contribution  to  the  forma- 
tion of  this  Nation. 

The  staff  of  the  ARBC  communica- 
tions committee  has  compiled  an  ab- 
breviated list  of  these  events.  There  are 
undoubtedly  many  companion  develop- 
ments in  various  sections  of  the  country 
tliat  are  eqiiaUy  significant.  This  list  is 
by  no  means  the  sum  total  of  actions 
during  the  three-year  period  in  the 
month  of  July.  It  does,  however,  bring 
tc  mind  the  vast  amount  of  important 
history  In  developing  this  Nation:  dates, 
events,  places,  and  people  that  need  to 
be  recalled,  their  courage  and  contribu- 
tions told  again  to  guide  our  people  into 
a  third  century  of  freedom. 

This  list  also  points  up  the  wide- 
ranging  events  that  can  be  recognized 
by  communities  and  organizations 
throughout  the  land  in  celebrating  the 
nation's  200th  anniversary  in  1976,  and 
indeed  during  the  bicentennial  era  end- 
ing in  1983  Ln  just  the  1  month  cited. 
The  listing  follows : 
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Listed  below  are  significant  hLstorlcal 
events  which  relate  to  the  Bicentennial  Era; 

July  1.  1776 — Congress,  as  a  committee,  ap- 
proves Lee  Resolution  on  Independence. 

July  2,  1775 — Washington  arrives  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

July  2.  1776 — New  Jersey  adopts  state  con- 
stitution. The  first  colony  to  grant  woman's 
suffrage  (Reversed  in  1807) . 

July  2.  1776 — Congress  votee  lor  Independ- 
ence, Twelve  for,  none  against,  New  York 
abstaining. 

July  3,  1775 — Washington  assumes  com- 
mand of  all  Continental  forces  on  Cambridge 
Common. 

July  4.  1776 — Declaration  of  Indepiendence 
approved  and  signed  By  John  Hancock,  pres- 
ident and  Charles  Thomson,  secretary. 

July  5,  1775 — Congress  adopts  OUve  Branch 
Petition.  Drafted  by  John  Dickinson,  this 
professed  the  attachment  of  the  Amprican 
people  to  the  King,  and  their  hopes  for  peace. 

July  5.  1776 — Copies  of  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence seut  to  the  several  state  asaem- 
bUes. 

July  6.  1774 — "Meeting  in  the  Fields"  In 
New  York  City.  Alexander  McDougall  and 
Alexander  HamlltoD  speak  out  against  Brit- 
ish tyranny;  non-lmportatlon  resolutions  are 
passed. 

July  6.  1775 — Congress  adopts  Dickinson's 
'Declaration  of  the  Causes  and  Necessities  of 
Taking  Up  Krva^." 


July  7,  1776 — Silas  Deane  arrives  In  PkIj, 

July  8,   1775 — Action  at  Roxbury,  m..^ 
chusetts.  Bkinnlah  between  American  forcw 
and  British  foragers. 

July  8,  1776 — Declaration  of  IndepeoduMa 
publicly  proclaimed  In  Philadelphia. 

July  8,  1776 — Action  at  Gwyn's  is,\»BA 
Chesapeake  Bay  (July  8-10) .  Patrlou  captui* 
base  camp  and  scatter  Lord  Dunmore's  flist 
and  forces. 

July  9,  1776 — Declaration  of  Independenc* 
formally  adopted  by  provincial  congress  la 
New  York. 

July  0,  1776 — Declaration  of  Independanca 
read  before  the  Army  by  Washington's  orderi. 

July  9,  1776 — New  "Stork  City  patriots  pull 
down  equestrian  statute  of  George  III  la 
Bowling  Green  In  New  York. 

July  10,  1774 — New  York  Committess  o< 
51  asks  counties  to  appoint  delegates  to  the 
Continental  Congress. 

July  12,  1776 — Howe  brothers  join  force*. 
Admiral  Lord  Richard  Howe  arrives  off  Stateu 
Island  from  England  with  over  100  ships  and 
11,000  soldiers. 

July  la,  1776 — British  warships  sail  up  Um 
Hudson  (July  12-18).  Move  to  Tappan  Zse 
shows  weakness  of  American  defenses  on 
Manhattan. 

July  12,  1776 — Dickinson's  Articlet  of  Co»- 
federation  and  Perpetual  Union  presented 
to  Congress.  Plan  for  confederation  of  the  13 
colonies. 

July  15,  1776 — Action  at  Ray  born  Creek, 
South  Carolina. 

July  19,  1775 — Congrees  appoints  commis- 
sioners to  negotiate  treaties  with  the  Indi- 
ans. 

July  21,  1775 — American  raid  on  Qnat 
Brewster  Island,  Massachusetts. 

July  21,  1775 — New  York  Day  of  Fasttnf 
tuid  Devotion  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  Congress. 

July  22,  1774 — Pennsylvania  Assembly 
names  delegates  to  the  Continental  CongTMS. 

July  24,  1776 — Action  at  Sorrel  Bly«r, 
Canada. 

July  25,  1775 — Dr.  Benjamin  Church  be- 
comes the  first  surgeon -general  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army. 

July  26,  1774 — Albemarle  County,  Virgin*, 
Resolution.  Freeholders  vote  to  submit  non- 
Unp>ortatlon  question  to  a  provincial  meet- 
ing and  a  general  congress  of  deputies,  when 
held. 

July  25,  1775 — Congress  establishes  Poet 
Office  Department  with  Benjamin  Franklin 
as  Post  Master  General. 

July  27.  1775 — Army  Medical  Department 
established. 

July  29.  1775 — Army  Chaplain  Department 
and  Judge  Advocate  General  Department  es- 
tablished. 

July  31,  1775 — Congress  rejects  Lord 
North's  plan  for  reconciliation. 

July  31.  1775^ — Second  American  raid  on 
Great  Brewster  Island,  Massachusetts. 


ORDER  OF  AHEPA 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

OF    MONTANA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATTVIS 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1972 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  th.G  u.:portunity  to  recognize  an 
organization  which  is  celebrating  its 
eolden  aniiiversary  during  the  year  of 
1972.  This  o-eanizaticn  is  the  Order  of 
Ahepa.  The  Order  of  Ahepa  is  a  non- 
sectarian,  iicnpolitical,  secret  fraternal 
organization,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
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ii„t  iPtters  of  American  Hellenic  Edu- 
S,ni  Progressive  Association.  Its 
SSSers  are  men  from  all  walks  of  life. 
Sng  its  list  of  members  are  persons 
S^  the  late  President  Franklin  D 
B^^elt.  former  President  Harry  S 
?San,  and  the  present  Vice  President 
RPiso  T  AGNEW.  They  are  recognized  in 
^eir  o^-n  communities  as  men  devoted 
to  civic  responsibility,  as  good  neighbors. 
Sid  as  model  family  men.  The  organlza- 
tton  is  one  which  is  devoted  to  the  Im- 
Movement  and  betterment  of  the  social, 
moral,  and  family  life. 

During  its  past  50  years,  this  order  has 
accomplished  many  worthy  causes.  These 
include  many  reUef  projects  for  victims 
of  natural  disasters,  encouragement  of 
educaUon  through  scholarships  and  rec- 
omltion  to  outstanding  scholars,  work  in 
totemational  relief  In  the  Near  and 
Middle  East,  assistance  to  religious  or- 
ders; and  recognition  of  Greek  person- 
iges  and  events  within  this  country. 

This  organization  has  many  goals, 
among  which  are:  The  promotion  and 
encouragement  of  loyalty  to  the  United 
States;  instruction  of  the  tenets  and 
principles  of  Government;  instilling  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  privileges  of  citl- 
anship;  encouragement  of  its  members 
In  participation  in  community  affairs; 
active  particlpatiOTi  in  working  against 
political  corruption;  promotion  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  attributes  and  ideals 
of  HeUerdsm;  and  the  Helenlc  Culture, 
promotion  of  good  fellowship;  and  a 
championlsm  of  education. 

It  is  also  my  pleasure  to  recognize 
that  there  is  a  local  organization  of  this 
order  within  my  home  State,  the  State 
of  Montana.  At  this  time,  I  would  like  to 
recognize  Mr.  Alex  George,  Mr.  Angelo 
Veroulis,  Dr.  Dan  Lambros.  Mr.  Gust 
Carkulis,  and  Mr.  George  Lambros. 
Tbese  men  are  the  officers  of  the  cur- 
rent Montana  District  Lodge.  I  would 
also  like  to  congratulate  the  three  ac- 
ttre  chapters  In  Montana.  They  are  lo- 
cated In  the  cities  of  Butte,  Great  Palls, 
and  Missoula. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  recognize  a 
group  which  has  done  so  much  to  help 
this  country  and  other  nations.  It  Is 
hoped  that  by  recognition  and  congratu- 
lation, this  group  may  be  encouraged  to 
keep  up  Its  goals — goals  which  are  truly 
gratifying  to  see  in  this  day  and  age.  I 
hope  that  the  next  50  years  will  mean 
as  much  to  those  who  belong  to  the 


Order  of  Ahepa  and  those  who  come 
Into  contact  with  the  order  as  the  last 
50  have.        

TRICITY  NEWS  IS  "WHERE  IT 
COUNTS" 


IN 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAuroRNiA 
THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1972 
Mr.  WAUDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  laag 
held  that  one  of  the  best  Federal  pro- 
grams in  existence  today  la  the  Nelghlwr- 
hood  Youth  Corpa.  . 

In  the  several  years  of  Its  existence. 
NYC  has  given  valuable  training  and  em- 
ploymait  to  thousands  of  young  peraona 
sorely  In  need  of  that  training  and  the 
salaries  provided  by  the  Corps. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  found  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Tricity  News  of  Rodeo, 
Crockett,  and  Pinole.  Calif.,  to  be  most 
well  taken. 

The  editorial,  entltied  "Where  It 
Coimts,"  Is  a  ringing  endorsement  of  the 
National  Youth  Corps,  particularly  Its 
effectiveness  In  our  coimtry. 

I  would  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Henry  Leffert,  managing 
editor  of  the  News,  for  the  excellent  edi- 
torial which  follows  in  the  Rkcord: 
WBXBx  It  Coumts 
As  one  at  m»ny  h»r»Med  tazpayen  In  thla 
land  of  plenty  we  have  long  been  appall*!  at 
the  generoelty  with  which  public  tax  funds 
are  distributed  to  myriad  projects  acroes  the 
land  and  aroimd  the  globe — often  with  ap- 
parently little  aocovrntabUlty  demanded. 

We  are  Impreeeed,  therefore,  with  the  very 
bountiful  return  that  la  taking  shape  for  130 
youngsters  In  the  are*  from  Rodeo  to  Croc- 
kett who  are  assured  of  nine  weeks  summer 
employment  at  $1.66  an  hour  for  a  total  of 
approximately  #40,000  In  federal  funds  chan- 
neled through  the  Neighborhood  Touth 
Corps  program. 

The  kids  need  money  of  their  own.  They 
need  the  senae  of  Independence  and  the  lift 
to  the  spirit  that  comes  from  earning  It  on 
their  own.  And,  there's  a  rich  bonus  In  the 
work  habits  and  Job  skills  they  acquire  on 
the  Job.  This  type  of  federaUy  funded  pro- 
gram puts  our  tax  monies  to  good  tise  right 
at  the  local  level  where  it  Is  sorely  needed. 
In  the  far  distant  past,  before  taxes,  Ua- 
blllty,  regulations  and  restrictions  upon 
business  became  so  onwoua,  energetic  kids 
could  find  after-school  Jobs  and  summer 
Jobs.  However,  that  era  passed  Into  the  musty 
pages  of  history  and  for  a  great  many  years  it 
has  been  difficult  for  youngsters  to  obtain 
eo^jloyment. 


But,  m  most  recent  years,  the  picture  has 
been  changtng  farorably  as  business.  Indus- 
try and  government  have.  Joined  forces  to 
ease  the  problem  for  youtn.  ThU  has  been 
stimulated  In  part,  by  the  mounting  coeU  of 
Juvenile  delinquency,  but  It  has  been  foe- 
tered  also  by  the  very  r«al  concern  held  by 
many  adults  for  the  plight  of  young  people 
who  desperately  wanted  Jobs  and  fo'ond  the 
cupboard  bare. 

Beyond  the  satisfaction  of  holding  a  Job 
diulug  the  summar,  earning  one's  own 
money,  learning  how  to  work  and  tasimllat- 
ing  heavy  dosages  of  realistic  vooational 
counseling,  there  are  other  substantial  galna. 

A  nwjor  value  lies  in  the  aaalstanoe  Job 
experteooe  gives  youth  in  making  a  decision 
as  to  the  ocoopatton  or  profession  they  wUl 
choose  as  a  career.  We  suspect  It  doesn't  take 
long  for  tbMB  to  detannlne  whether  they  pre- 
tar  worklofl  with  tools  to  working  with  peo- 
ple; If  they  prefer  working  indoors  at  a  deak 
or  outdoors  on  a  Job  that  permits  greater 
mobility.  And.  after  ■Bveral  summers,  a  stu- 
dent Bar  decide  that  be  better  hit  the  books 
with  greater  dOlgeaoe  so  he  may  qualify  for 
oc^ege  entrance  and  a  profeealonal  career. 

In  our  Jodgemeirt  the  neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program  is  one  of  the  better  govem- 
ment  programs,  and  one  we  are  glad  to  see 
financed  with  out  tax  funds.  In  fact,  we  hope 
more  Jobs  for  youth  can  be  found  so  the  pro- 
gram can  be  exjxanded  beyond  the  1364 
youngsters  In  the  county  which  It  now  coye'.-s. 


DR.  HAMILTON  MOWBRAY'S 
VINEYARD 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  19.  1972 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
Washington  Star  featured  an  article  on 
area  resideits  who  have  takSen  up  the  an- 
cient art  of  growing  vinif era  for  produc- 
ing their  own  wines.  Dr.  Hamilton  Mow- 
bray of  Westminster  was  singled  out  as 
one  of  the  successful  leaders  in  this 
movement. 

Dr.  Mowbray,  who  is  a  professor  oi 
psychology  at  Johns  H<*klns  University, 
has  now  made  a  commercial  ecteriirise 
out  of  a  former  hobby.  He  has  been 
pl|LnMng  vinlfera  for  9  years  and  Is  in 
the  process  of  incorporating  as  MonthraT 
Wine  Cellars,  Ltd.  Last  year.  Dr.  Mow- 
bray reported  a  yield  of  5  tona  of  Plnot 
Chardonnay  per  acre  on  hla  5-acr« 
vineyard.  This  is  an  outstanding  accom- 
plishment, and  I  icAn  the  Star  In  con- 
gratulating these  pioneers  in  Introduc- 
ing fine  grapes  In  this  area. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES--r/iMrsrfai/,  July  20, 1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Thomas  Grady,  Jr.. 
Church  of  Our  Savior.  Yonkers,  N.Y..  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  In  Thee 
do  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  very  be- 
ing. We  would  pause  at  this  moment  to 
give  thanks  for  all  blessings  that  Thou 
hast  provided  our  cotmtry  and  her  people. 
Would  Thou  use  the  leadership  of  this 
Nation  as  instruments  to  heal  the  broken 


hearted  and  set  free  those  which  are  held 
in  captivity;  continue  to  give  us  men  who 
dream  dreams  and  give  each  of  us  the 
ability  to  make  those  dreams  become  a 
living  reality.  Grant  us  wisdom  and 
strength  to  know  and  to  do  Thy  will; 
give  us  hearts  and  minds  so  filled  with 
the  love  of  Thy  laws,  and  of  that  which 
Is  righteous  and  llf  eglving.  that  we  may 
be  worthy  stewards  of  the  confidence  and 
trust  Thou  hast  placed  in  our  keeping. 
Now  may  the  God  of  our  weary  years. 


God  of  our  silent  tears.  Thou  who  hast 
brought  us  safe  thus  far;  Thou  who  hast 
by  Thy  might,  led  us  into  the  lltfht,  keep 
us  forever  in  the  path.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  "Hie  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  at  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 
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without  obJectioD.  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  obJectloD. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  lt£  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles.  In  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  Is  requested: 

8.  Sao.  An  kct  to  kUtborlBB  tbe  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  malntcnAnce  of  tbe 
cloaed  basin  dlTlalon,  San  Luia  Valley  proj- 
ect, Colorado,   and  for  other  purpoeee:    and 

B.  17M.  An  act  to  foster  fuller  TJJ3.  partici- 
pation In  International  trade  by  the  promo- 
tion and  support  of  representation  of  XJB.  In- 
terests In  international  voluntary  atandards 
aetlTltiea,  and  for  other  purposes. 


THE    REVEREND    NATHANIEL 
THOMAS  GRADY.  SR. 

(Mr.  BIAQOI  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mlsalon  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarlEs  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  open- 
log  prayer  In  the  House  was  offered  to- 
day by  my  good  friend,  the  Reverend 
Nathaniel  Thomas  Grady,  Sr.,  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  Our  Saviour,  located  in  ray 
district  In  Yonkers. 

Reverend  Grady,  In  addition  to  tend- 
ing to  the  needs  of  his  own  congrega- 
tion, which  he  does  insplrationally  serves 
as  chaplain  of  the  Yonkers  Police  De- 
partment. He  Is  devoting  a  good  portion 
of  hJs  time  maintaining  the  faith  of  our 
beleaguered  policemen,  while  this  l5  no 
small  task,  his  Inspiring  efforts  have 
been  rewarded  many  times  over  by  the 
spiritual  an^  moral  response  of  our 
pollce  ofBcers  In  Yonkers.  I  am  grateful 
to  Reverend  Grady  for  his  dedication  to 
the  men  whose  lives  are  constantly  on 
the  line  protecting  their  feUow  citizens. 

Revermd  Grady  Is  also  chf^^lain  of 
the  RldgehlU  Rehabilitation  Center,  a 
facility  for  the  treatment  of  narcotics 
addiction  In  Yonkers.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  admirable  of  all  missions,  to  offer 
spiritual  guidance  to  those  who  are  see- 
ing release  from  the  dark  world  of  drugs. 
and  hopefully  a  return  to  a  productive 
way  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly  proud 
and  happy  that  Reverend  Grady  has  ac- 
cepted my  Invitation  to  be  here  today, 
as  well  as  42  young  members  of  his 
church  who  are  here  today  and  I  extend 
to  him  and  them  my  own  i?rateful  thanks 
and  the  warm  welcome  of  the  New  York 
congressional  delegation. 


DEPERMEJrr  OP  CONSTRUCTION 
CHARGES  BY  WESTLANDS  WATER 
DISTRICT 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consult  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  1682)  to 
provide  for  deferment  of  construction 
charges  payable  by  Westlainds  Water 
District  attributable  to  lands  of  the 
Naval  Air  Station.  Lemoore.  Calif .  In- 
cluded in  said  district,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  consider  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  2,  strike  all  after  line  24  over  to  and 
including  'laws."  In  line  1  on  page  3. 

Page  3,  after  line  8,  Insert. 

Sec  3  Lessees  of  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States  Govemment  within  the  Naval 
Air  Station.  Lemoore.  California,  may  re- 
ceive water  from  the  Central  Valley  recla- 
mation project  subject,  Insofar  as  practica- 
ble, to  the  same  acreage  limitation  provi- 
sions of  Federal  reclam.atlon  law  as  private 
landowners 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  ASPINALL). 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  House  to  ask  him  to  explain  what 
the  amendments  will  do. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1682 
as  passed  by  the  House  in  the  first  ses- 
sion 01'  this  Congress,  was  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  deferring  service  to  lands 
owned  by  the  Navy  Department  on  the 
Lemoore,  Calif..  Naval  Air  Station. 

This  deferral  will  continue  as  long  as 
these  lands  are  in  public  ownership, 
after  which  the  aw:cumulated  charges 
will  be  paid  by  those  persons  who  acquire 
the  lands  from  the  Navy. 

The  bill,  as  we  passed  it,  provided  that 
the  Navy  Department  would  lease  these 
lands  and  that  the  lessees  would  be,  in- 
sofar as  practicable,  subject  to  the  acre- 
age limitation  of  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion law. 

The  Senate  amended  H.R.  1682  in  such 
a  way  that  fsuTners  who  now  receive 
water  from  the  Central  Valley  reclama- 
tion project  would  not  be  eligible  lessees 
of  the  Navy  lands.  Such  a  restrictive 
amendment  would,  in  all  likelihood  make 
it  difOcult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  find  any- 
one willing  to  lease  the  Navy  lands  and 
therefore  create  a  situation  in  which  the 
irrigation  facilities  would  not  be  used — 
and  the  economic  rewards  which  stem 
from  the  irrigated  land  would  be  fore- 
gone. 

The  further  amendments,  which  we 
here  today  propose  to  H.R.  1682,  will  have 
the  effect  of  making  existing  Central 
Valley  water  users  eligible  as  lessees,  but 
will  limit  any  water  user  to  a  single  160- 
acre  tract. 

I  believe  this  preserves  the  spirit  of 
the  acreage  limitation  provisions  of 
reclamation  law,  creates  no  undesirable 
precedents  and  wUl  result  in  good,  work- 
able legislation  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Biireau  of  Reclamation,  Department 
of  the  Navy,  and  the  Westlands  Water 
District. 

Accordingly.  I  renew  my  request  for 
imtmimous  consent. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Will  the  amendment 
which  Is  to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  authorize  leasing  of  more 
than  160-acre  units  In  the  Navy  station? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  To  any  single  Indi- 
vidual, no. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION    OrrXRKO  BT    MX.  ASPINAU. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr.  AspiNAij,  moves  to  concur  In  the  Sen- 
ate  amendments  with  the  fc^owlng  amend, 
ments: 

Page  3.  In  lieu  of  Senate  amendment 
numbered  (1)  strike  all  after  line  24,  over 
to  and  including  "laws"  In  line  1  on  page  3 
and  Insert :  "The  leases  shaU  also  be  oStnA, 
Insofar  as  practicable,  in  tracts  of  Iflo  im> 
gable  acres  each." 

Page  3.  In  lieu  of  Senate  amendment 
numbered  ( 2 ) ,  after  line  8,  insert : 

"Smc.  3.  No  Individual  leasee  shall  hold 
more  than  one  lease,  pursuant  to  this  Act.  at 
any  given  time." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

So  the  amendments  to  the  Senate 
amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  amendments,  as  amended, 
were  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Spes^Eer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  Member  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  be  permitted  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  ia  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  15935,  REUEP  TO  VICTIMS  OP 
HURRICANE  AND  TROPICAL 
STORM  AGNES  AND  SOUTH  DA- 
KOTA FLOOD  DISASTER 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a£k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  have  un- 
til midnight  tonight  to  file  a  committee 
report  on  H.R.  15935,  to  provide  addi- 
tional relief  to  the  victims  of  hurricane 
and  tropical  storm  Agnes  and  to  the  vic- 
tims of  the  South  Dakota  flood  disaster, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  has  been 
introduced  by  myself  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  Mr.  Widnall.  As  the 
Members  know,  this  biU,  under  a  unani- 
mous-consent request,  is  scheduled  for 
floor  action  tomorrow,  Friday,  July  21, 
and  it  is  the  desire  of  your  committee  to 
have  available  copies  of  the  reported  bill 
and  committee  report  on  this  legislation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Members. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LESSONS  IN  WELFARE— CASE  NO.  « 

(Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  asked  and  wa» 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  John- 
ny No  Doe's  mother  received  a  letter 
from  her  Aunt  Spinny  and  Uncle  Blnny 
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Ha  Doe  They  live  in  Fulton  County,  Ga., 
roa  know,  and  I  know  how  interested  all 
al  you  are  in  this  family,  so  I  would  Uke 
to  read  the  letter: 

ATUtNTA,    Ga., 

JuTie  16.  1972. 
lav  Blu  No  DoK, 
jlevB  York,  N.7. 

UttM  Lou  Ella:  We  can't  afford  the  new 
Mdai  security  raise.  Ifs  going  to  cost  us  so 
nuob  Our  benefit  now  la  $1800,  and  you 
Xaaw  we  can't  live  down  here  on  that.  80,  we 
sppUed  for  Old  Age  Assistance  and  they  gave 
3,  $300.  Afi  a  bonus  for  getting  welfare,  we 
,iio  get  a  medicaid  card  and  surplus  food 
commodities.  The  medicaid  wUl  not  pay  for 
the  doctor  in  Georgia,  but  since  we  get  med- 
icaid, Georgia  pays  for  Part  B  coverage  under 
inedl'care  and  that  pays  for  the  doctor. 
80.  we  are  completely  covered.  Medicaid 
pays  our  $60  drug  bill  per  month,  which 
would  not  be  covered  by  medicare.  When  all 
ol  thli  is  added  together,  we  are  getting  ap- 
proximately $3054,  but  now  I  understand  that 
the  President  wUl  be  writing  us  informing 
'OS  that  we  are  getting  a  20^<,  increase  in 
the  social  security,  which  would  mean  that 
we  would  get  $3160.  We  have  to  give  up  the 
Old  Age  Assistance,  the  medicaid  card.  Part 
B  coverage,  and  the  commodities,  so  in  fact, 
we  won't  get  an  Increase — we  are  getting  a 
cut  I  can't  understand  how  those  people  In 
Washington  figure  this  out.  They  won't  even 
let  us  refiise  the  increase  In  social  security. 
It  seams  to  me  that  a  better  system  should  be 
setup. 

Take  care  of  Johnny.  You  know  what  he 
means  to  you. 
Love. 

Aunt  SpruTrr  and  Unclb  Binny. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  A  PRIVILEGED 
REPORT 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  privileged  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


heart  beat,  and  an  overriding  devotion  to 
duty  and  country  that  where  there  is  true 
belief  In  a  Supreme  Being  anything  can 
be  accomplished. 

"Plshbait"  Miller,  in  observing  yet  an- 
other anniversary  in  the  service  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  deserves  the  heartfelt  ccm- 
gratulations  and  sincere  thanks  of  us  all 
and  of  all  Americans. 

Psiscagoula  and  the  Nation  have  every 
right  to  be  proud  of  "Flshbait"  who.  in 
just  83  years,  has  rubbed  elbows  with  the 
high  and  low  and  has  been  called  friend 
by     everyone     with     whom     he     has 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  snCES.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  friend  from  Florida  and 
to  express  best  wishes  to  our  good  public 
servant  and  fellow  associate  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  from  the 
Rocky  Moimtain  area  of  the  West  we 
say  "happy  birthday." 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  ylled? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  being  the  only  Member  In  this 
body  who  has  served  under  "Plshbait" 
as  a  former  Doorkeeper  smd  a  former 
employee  of  "Flshbait,"  I  take  this  time 
also  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  doormen 
who  work  under  him,  and  wish  him  many 
more  birthdays. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague  from  Florida  and 
my  neighbor  In  the  remarks  he  just  made 
about  our  Doorkeeper  and  my  good 
frioid,  Mr.  Miller. 


ofQclal  matters  and  as  a  friend  and  ac- 
quaintance. 

Dr.  Pecora  had  many  friends  In  the 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent In  Congress.  In  May  of  1971  he 
made  the  commencement  suldress  at 
Texas  Tech  University  In  my  hometown 
of  Lubbock,  Tex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  others  will  recite  the 
many  scientific  and  scholarly  achieve- 
ments of  Dr.  Pecora,  but  I  wanted  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  great  American  and  ex- 
press sjmapathy  to  Mrs.  Pecora  and  the 
family  left  brtilnd. 

The  Natitm  owes  this  man  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  achievements  in  the 
public  Interest. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY    TO    "FISHBAIT" 
MILLER 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.'* 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  told 
"Plshbait"  Miller  was  bom  on  this  date 
atPascagoula,  Miss.,  In  1909,  but  It  seems 
a  very  short  time  for  the  accomplish- 
ments of  so  many  good  things  by  one 
Individual. 

There  Is  no  doubt  he  was  bom  In 
Mississippi.  Mr.  Speaker.  His  courtly 
inanner.  his  wit  and  charm,  his  frlraid- 
Uness,  and  his  general  demeanor  mark 
him  as  a  product  of  the  Old  South. 

But  it  is  a  most  remarkable  thing  that 
any  man  including  William  M.  Miller 
could.  In  the  short  span  of  63  years,  col- 
lect so  many  friends,  do  so  many  good 
things,  accomplish  so  much,  elicit  such 
respect  and  love,  and  become  a  legend  in 
his  own  lifetime. 

Nevertheless,  that  Is  the  case.  Indeed 
he  has  risen  to  great  heights  and  It  serves 
to  prove  once  again  that  where  there  Is 
concern  for  one's  fellow  man,  genuine 
love  for  everyone,  helpfulness  In  every 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  WILLIAM  T. 
PECORA 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  incluude  extraneous  matter.  ^ 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam T.  Pecora,  who  passed  away  at 
George  Washmgton  University  Hospital 
in  this  city  on  yesterday.  Dr.  Pecora  was 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

I  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Pecora 
in  the  1960's  at  which  time  he  was  an 
important  employe  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  I  later  had  occasion  to 
be  associated  with  him  during  the  time 
he  was  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey 
in  the  Department. 

I  was  highly  gratified  when  President 
Nixon  appomted  Dr.  Pecora  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Under  Secretary  of  Interior.  Dr. 
Pecora  did  an  outstanding  job  in  tills 
Important  assignment.  As  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  I  had 
occasion  to  be  associated  with  him  on 


ARTISTS  IN  SCHOOLS   PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 

extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKX  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  enlarged  program  to  put  professional 
artists  In  schools  throui^out  the  coun- 
try was  recently  announced  by  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Office  of  Education  In  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
expansion  of  this  successful  program  will 
enable  more  children  to  communicate 
creatively  by  using  tools  and  skills  pre- 
viously unavailable  to  them. 

This  program  puts  young  people  in 
contact  with  professional  sculptors, 
ptdnters.  craftsmen,  architects,  film- 
makers, musicians,  and  dancers  through 
educational  programs.  At  a  time  when 
art  education  Is  being  deleted  from  many 
elementary  and  high  school  currlculuma, 
this  program  provides  an  Important  sup- 
plement to  the  education  of  millions  of 
American  students.  Almost  3,000  stu- 
dents attending  Alvemla,  Sienna,  and 
Prosser  Vocational  High  Schools  In  my 
district  have  participated  In  the  artists 
In  schools  program.  It  is  my  hope  that 
additional  schools  throughout  Chicago 
will  participate  in  this  Innovative  vehicle 
for  cultural  appreciation  and  develop- 
ment as  the  program  expsmds. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  Importance  of 
art  education  as  a  building  block  for  a 
country  of  sensitive  and  communicative 
individuals.  Heightened  understanding  of 
the  artistic  process  and  its  participants 
will  enrich  the  lives  and  experiences  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amercan  chil- 
dren. We  can  no  longer  permit  the  exist- 
ence of  impoverished  minds  and  hearts 
because  of  a  lack  of  commitment  to  the 
arts  in  America. 

The  impact  of  the  artists  in  schools 
program  extends  beyond  the  present  into 
a  potentially  vibrant  future  for  the  arts 
and  for  a  new  breed  of  artistic  patrons. 
The  children  who  participate  in  this 
program  will  constitute  a  new  generation 
of  mutual  understanding  and  experi- 
ences in  the  arts.  For,  as  John  Kennedy 
said: 

The  poet,  the  artist,  the  musician,  con- 
tinue the  quiet  work  of  centurtes.  buUdliig 
bridges  of  experience  between  peoples,  re- 
minding rn^n  of  the  Universality  ol  his  feel- 
ings and  desires  and  despairs,  and  remind- 
ing him  that  the  forces  that  unite  are  deep« 
than  those  that  divide. 
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SPmO  AGNEWS  RECORD  OP 
ACHIEVEMENT  AS  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT UNPARALLELED 

*Mr.  SAYLOR  a^ked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mulute.  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  men. 
during  their  terms  as  Vice  President,  are 
remembered  only  for  philosophizing 
about  the  lack  of  a  good  5-cent  cigar.  Mr. 
Dooley  once  wrote  that  to  be  Vice  Presi- 
dent was  not  exactly  a  crime,  but  was 
more  like  a  disgrace.  In  fact,  most  Vice 
Presidents  are  simply  forgotten. 

During  this  administration,  however, 
Spiro  Acnfw  has  done  far  more  than 
worry  about  cigar  prices.  He  has  .shown 
that  the  Vice  Presidency  is  indeed  the 
second  highest  office  in  the  land,  and 
most  certainly  has  insured  that  he  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  His  record  of 
achievement  during  his  term  Is  unparal- 
leled in  this  Nations  history. 

It  is  particularly  disturbing,  therefore, 
to  learn  that  Mr.  Agnew  has  this  week 
been  the  subject  of  attack  from  a  ver>' 
small  number  of  Members  of  the  Senate. 
These  attacks  were  not  justified  with  any 
very  clear  explanations,  and  some  of 
them  have  been  simply  petty  criticisms 
of  imagined  charticter  defects.  My  first 
inclination  was  simply  to  ignore  them, 
becau.se  they  most  definitely  do  not  war- 
rant serious  intellectual  consideration. 
But  I  was  worried  that  some  individuals 
in  the  news  media  might  seize  upon  them 
as  excuses  to  create  the  appearance  of  a 
serious  "dump  Agnew"  movement  where 
none  exists. 

Quite  the  contrarj-,  the  great  majority 
of  our  party  members  strongly  support 
the  Vice  President.  They  would  be  up- 
set and  disheartened  to  say  the  least  if 
he  were  not  on  the  Republican  ticket  in 
this  year's  election.  Outside  of  our  party, 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  probably  mil- 
lions of  average  citizens  have  been  at- 
tracted by  this  man's  courage  and  integ- 
rity. They  have  given  the  Republican 
Party  strength  it  never  before  enjoyed. 
If  we  were  to  run  in  November  without 
Spiro  Agnew,  we  would  be  saying  that  we 
were  not  Interested  in  either  these  new- 
ideas  or  this  new  support.  I  know  a  good 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  agree  with 
me  when  I  say  that  such  a  turn  of  event-s 
could  be  disastrous  for  our  country  and 
our  party. 

I  want  Vice  President  Agnew  to  be 
renominated,  and  I  want  to  see  our  party 
victorious  In  November. 


ity  of  Republican  voters  throughout  the 
Nation — as  the  opinion  polls  have  shown 
time  and  agaiii — support  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent as  vigorously  and  as  enthusiasti- 
cally as  any  man  in  office  has  ever  been 
supported.  In  those  polls,  no  otlier  name 
has  even  come  close  to  Spiro  Agnevv's  as 
a  running  mate  for  President  Nixon. 

Of  com"se,  when  a  man  is  as  forthright 
and  candid  as  Vice  President  Agnew 
has  been,  he  is  bound  to  make  a  few 
people  mihappy,  including  some  in  his 
own  party.  But  it  is  these  very  qualities 
of  forthrightness  and  candor — so  rare 
in  politics  today — that  have  made  the 
Vice  President  the  choice  of  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  of  both  major  parties. 

At  a  time  when  many  political  leaders 
were  afraid  to  offend  the  ultraliberal 
news  media  by  speaking  up  for  America, 
Vice  President  Agnew  spoke  up  for 
America.  At  a  time  when  the  national 
press  and  the  airwaves  were  filled  with 
reports  on  the  rantings  of  the  lunatic 
fringe.  Vice  President  Agnew  articulated 
the  views  of  the  lucid  center. 

And  he  exposed  the  America  haters  in 
the  national  media  for  what  they  were: 
hopelessly  biased  against  the  Institutions 
and  principles  that  built  this  country 
and  thoroughly  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
those  who  would  tear  down  those  in- 
stitutions and  abandon  those  principles. 

Vice  President  Agnew  has  put  into 
words  the  unspoken  but  deeply  felt 
opinions  of  most  Americans.  Some  call 
them  the  silent  majority.  The  fact  that 
they  are  a  majority — and  a  strong  ma- 
jonty — will  become  apparent  on  Novem- 
ber 7  when  the  Nixon-Agnew  ticket  is 
returned  to  office  in  one  of  the  most  lop- 
sided votes  ever  recorded. 


VAST    MAJORITY    OF    REPL^LICAN 
VOTERS  SUPPORT  SPIRO  AGNEW 

'Mr  MYERS  asked  and  was  :nvpn  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.^ 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked  and  dismayed  to  learn  of  the  at- 
tempt by  a  ven.-.  very  small  number  of 
Republican  Senators  to  have  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew's  name  removed  from  the 
ticket  this  November. 

In  speaking  out  against  Spiro  Agnew. 
these  few  Senators  do  not  represent  their 
own  constituencies.  For  the  vast  major- 


Spiro  Agnew  has  consistently  argoad 
the  case  for  the  average  citizen,  the  mid. 
die  American,  the  silait  majority,  eafl 
It  what  you  will.  In  so  doing,  he  has  woo 
support  from  segments  of  our  popu)a« 
tlon  that  never  before  considered  them- 
selves  Republican.  And  he  has  most  dt. 
finitely  angered  those  who  never  win 
become  Republicans.  I  cannot  imderstaal 
how  good  Republicans  can  now  ask  our 
party  to  turn  its  back  on  this  man.  Not 
only  has  Mr.  Agnew  been  an  outstand. 
ing  partisan  Republican,  he  has  also  bad 
an  exhilarating  effect  on  the  country  m 
a  whole. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  President  wlD 
announce  before  our  convention  tbat 
Vice  President  Agnew  will  be  with  him 
on  the  Ucket  again  this  November.  And 
I  am  convinced  also  that  any  further 
attempts  to  replace  Agnew  will  be  treat- 
ed with  all  the  scorn  they  deserve. 


THE    RIGHT    MEN    AT    THE    RIGHT 
TIME 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
members  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
the  Senate  have  apparently  decided  that 
Spiro  Agnew  should  be  replaced  as  Vice 
President.  Although  I  am  not  certain 
how  they  arrived  at  their  opinions,  I 
am  certain  that  their  beliefs  represent 
a  distinctly  minority  view,  not  only  wlth- 
m  the  Republican  Party,  but  among  all 
of  our  citizens. 

The  Vice  President's  record  In  office 
has  been  exemplary.  Few  other  public 
officials  have  had  the  courage  for  exam- 
ple, to  examine  the  role  of  the  news 
media  in  American  life,  or  to  challenge 
the  previouslj'  sacrosanct  positions  of 
university  professors  and  students.  While 
some  politicians  were  tailoring  their 
programs  and  speeches  to  the  pleasures 
of  these  powerful  vested  interest  groups, 
Spiro  Agnew  was  exposing  their  weak- 
nesses and  their  inadequacies.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  academic-media  com- 
plex, as  some  writers  have  called  it,  has 
responded  so  harshly.  And  it  is  no  won- 
der that  men  less  courageous  than  the 
Vice  President  would  at  some  point  seek 
an  opportunity  to  remove  him  from  the 
ticket. 


THE  PRESIDENT  ALONE  SHOULD 
MAKE  THE  CHOICE 

( Mr.  KING  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  an(] 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker.  Some  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  have  apparently 
decided  to  call  for  a  "dump  Agnew" 
movement  within  the  Republican  Parly, 
I  had  thought  that  a  decision  on  the  \^ce 
Presidency  was  for  President  Nixon  alone 
to  make,  and  I  was  prepared  to  accept  his 
choice.  But  since  this  issue  has  be«i 
raised,  I  refuse  to  stand  by  and  watch  a 
courageous  statesman  be  bushwhacked 
by  members  of  his  own  party. 

Mr.  Agnew  has  contributed  more  to  the 
success  of  our  party  in  recent  years  than 
any  other  public  figure  other  than  the 
President  himself.  He  has  campaigned 
long  and  hard  in  nearly  everj'  State  for 
Republican  candidates.  He  has  raised 
more  money  for  our  party  than  anyone 
else  in  history.  He  has  brought  into  our 
party  people  who  for  years  considered 
themselves  Democrats  or  Independents. 
He  has  spoken  according  to  his  con- 
science, and  he  is  deeply  respected  for 
his  courage.  He  has  demonstrated  that 
men  of  high  intellect  and  vision  can  com- 
municate with  citizens  from  all  economic 
classes  and  ethnic  groups. 

In  my  view,  there  is  not  another  Re- 
publican available  who  :;ould  better  serve 
our  country  as  its  Vice  President.  I  am 
.so  certain  of  Mr.  Agnew's  reputation  that 
I  am  willing  to  bet  that  the  ereat  major- 
ity of  my  fellow  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators would  strongly  favor  his  renomina- 
tion.  I  am  even  more  certain  that  the 
people  who  form  the  backbone  of  our 
party — the  average  citizens  who  volun- 
teer their  services  during  every  election- 
want  him  on  the  ticket  this  November, 
And  I  am  convinced  that  the  President 
himself  is  far  more  aware  of  the  Vice 
President's  personal  qualifications  and 
national  support  than  any  of  those  who 
have  raised  their  voices  this  week.  I  en- 
dorse Vice  President  Agnew  for  renomi- 
nation,  and  I  am  positive  that  the  people 
of  this  cotuitry  will  demonstrate  their 
approval  of  his  conduct  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent this  fall. 


THE  NA-nON  WANTS  AGNEW 
(Mr    DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
«Jmission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
Kte  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
Mid  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
mv  fellow  Congressmen  have  spoken  out 
^defense  of  Vice  President  Agnew  in 
Se  past  few  days,  and  I  want  to  join 
Sth  them.  I  was  quite  disturbed  to  hear 
renorts  that  a  minuscule  minority  of  our 
leagues  in  the  Senate  apparently  want 
Mr  Agvew'.s  name  removed  from  the 
Hcket  this  November.  I  was  especially 
worried  about  what  kind  of  emphasis 
would  be  given  to  this  movement— if  such 
ft  can  be  called— in  the  mass  media 

It  has  perhaps  been  Spiro  Agnew's 
greatest  accomplishment  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent that  he  has  brought  the  political 
biases  of  those  who  report  our  newsto 
the  attention  of  the  average  citizen.  The 
recent  endorsement  of  Senator  McGov- 
CTN  bv  the  Newspaper  Guild  simply  un- 
derscores the  point  the  Vice  President 
has  been  making  for  some  time.  Certam 
individuals  in  the  media  would  seize  any 
opportunitv  to  discredit  Mr.  Agnew,  or 
attempt  to  foster  a  movement  to  remove 
him  from  the  ticket. 

The  unfortimate  fact  is  that  any  pub- 
lic figure  who  takes  positions  contrary 
to  those  espoused  by  the  mass  publica- 
tions and  the  major  television  networks 
will  be  subtly  and  sometimes  not  so  subtly 
crlUcized  by  them.  President  Nixon  has 
long  been  exposed  to  biased  reporting 
and  analvsis  and  it  was  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent who  straightforwardly  came  to  his 
defense  in   a   number   of   now-famous 

So  I  want  the  news  media  to  know, 
and  I  want  to  make  certain  that  the 
country  knows,  that  a  large  majority  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Hotise  and  Senate 
are  wholehearted  supporters  of  Vice  Pres- 
ident Agnew.  This  is  the  story  the  news 
writers  and  broadcasters  should  be  dis- 
seminating—not that  a  few  men  have 
called  for  a  new  Vice  President,  but  that 
the  greatest  nvunber  of  my  colleagues 
here  in  Washington  will  not  settle  for 
any  but  the  one  we  have.  I  want  Spiro 
Agnew  on  this  ticket  this  November,  and 
I  am  sure  the  President  will  show  his 
aereement  in  August. 


Republican  Party.  The  real  Isaue  la  this 
thinly  disguised  attack  on  a  man  who  h«a 
served  his  country  and  his  party  loyally 
for  almost  4  years  as  Its  Vice  President. 
Anyone  who  has  been  Vice  President  or 
who  has  studied  the  office  with  any  care 
knows  of  the  difficulties  it  entails.  It  takes 
great  dedication  to  fill  a  poet  that  John 
Nance  Garner  once  described  as  "not 
worth  a  bucket  of  warm  spit."  For  many 
years    that    description    was    accurate. 
When  Richard  Nixon  was  Vice  President, 
however,  the  situation  began  to  change, 
and  that  change  has  continued  unabated 
since  then.  In  actual  fact.  Spiro  Agnkw 
has  played  a  larger  role  in  fostering  and 
implementing  poUcies  in  this  adminis- 
tration   than    any    Vice    President    m 
history.  ^    ,         ,. 

Not  only  has  he  expanded  the  policy- 
making role  of  the  Vice  President,  he  has 
continually  demonstrated  his  desire  to 
make  the  Federal  Government  and  its 
procedures  less  burdeiisome  to  the  aver- 
age citizen.  Through  his  Office  of  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  he  has  sought 
to  cut  through  the  red  tape  that  en- 
meshes   the   National    Government.   In 
more  personal  terms,  he  has  traveled  to 
virtually  every  State  in  the  Nation  to 
speak  and  converse  with  citizens.  These 
disctissions  with  the  average  person  have 
never  received  the  kind  of  attention  they 
deserved,  but  that  has  not  changed  Spiro 
Agnew's  mind  about  their  importance. 
I  for  one  am  well  pleased  with  his 
record,  and  I  beUeve  Uae  great  majority 
of  the  citizens  agree  with  me.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  drop  Mr. 
Agnew  from  the  Republican  ticket  this 
November,  I  urge  the  President  to  retain 
the  Vice  President,  and  keep  his  winning 
team  Intact. 


Ing  his  decision,  but  until  he  solicits  that 
advice,  I  see  no  purpose  to  be  served 
by  interjecting  uncalled  for  remarks  into 
his  deUberations.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  me 
that  those  who  have  spoken  out  charac- 
terize their  remarks  as  only  hypothetical 
or  suggestive.  Whatever  their  intent, 
these  individtials  have  done  a  disservice 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent.   

POLITICAL  REFORM 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  iiis  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter..! 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  political  reform 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  great  concern 
today.  I  would  like  to  start  a  new  kmd 
of  political  reform  in  the  matter  of  the 
selection  of  the  i^residential  and  vice 
presidential  candidate,  which  would 
be  simply  this;  In  the  case  of  the  Vice 
Presidency  that  the  candidate  be  se- 
lected by  the  President  and  the  delegates 
to  the  convention,  and  not  by  those  who 
write  or  speak  in  the  media.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  wholesome  Improvement  in 
our  pohtical  system,  Mr.  Speaker. 


AGNEW— THE  BIGHT  MAN 

(Mr,  CLANCY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
who  have  been  Involved  in  Republican 
politics  for  a  number  of  years  recall  tiae 
abortive  1956  effort  to  "dump  Nixon" 
from  the  Vice-Presidency.  That  was  an 
unpleasant  chapter  in  our  party's  his- 
tory, and  not  one  that  many  of  us  want 
to  see  repeated.  Unfortimately,  a  small 
number  of  Republican  Senators  seem  to 
have  forgotten  the  consequences  of  that 
struggle. 

I  know  the  President  has  not  forgotten 
what  happened  in  1956,  and  I  am  certain 
he  will  treat  these  recent  criticisms  of 
Vice  President  Agnew  with  the  disdain 
they  deserve.  But  the  issue  is  deeper  than 
a  struggle  for  the  nomination  within  the 


CHOICE  OF  VICE  PRESIDENT 
SHOULD  BE  MADE  BY  PRESI- 
DENT 

(Mr.    DERWINSKI    asked    and   was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.    DERWINSB:!.   Mr.    Speaker,    on 
Jvme  29,  the  President  reiterated  a  posi- 
tion he  had  taken  in  January  of  this 
year— that  Vice  President  Agntw  was 
part  of  a  wlimlng  team  which  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  wish  to  break  up.  Tills 
week  a  few  Senators  voiced  their  opinions 
on  this  subject,  opinions  opposed  to  the 
President's  announced  position.  In  my 
judgment,  the  statements  of  these  Sena- 
tors are  not  only  misguided,  but  more 
seriously,  they  run  contrary  to  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  President's  prerogative. 
Part  of  our  political  tradition  is  the 
long-standing  practice  that  presidential 
nominees  exercise  their  own  discretion 
In  selecting  a  running  mate.  This  tradi- 
tion has  been  especially  strong  with  in- 
cumbent Presidents.  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten recenUy  about  the  supposed  value  of 
allowing  party  conventions  to  choose  the 
Vice  President.  It  is  still  my  view,  based 
on  my  political  experience  and  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  opinions  of  a  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  this  country,  that  this 
choice  should  be  made  by  the  President. 
I  know  that  the  President  will  consult 
with  members  of  our  party  before  mak- 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HR.  15641,  MILITARY  CON- 
STRUCTION AUTHORIZATION,  1973 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1042  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  he  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RS8.  1042 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  oi  this 
re«)lution  it  shaU  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Houae  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committae 
oi  the  Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  ooMideration  of  the  blU  (HJl.  15641) 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at  military 
inatallationa,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
geaerai  debate,  which  shaU  be  oonaned  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  esceed  Two 
hours,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranting  minority  .-nember 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  SerTlces,  the  bill 
ghaii  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
mlnut*  rale  by  titles  Instead  of  by  secilans. 
At  the  conclusion  ol  the  consideration  of  the 
blU  for  amandment,  the  Committee  shall  riae 
and  report  the  blU  to  the  House  with  such 
amendmenta  aa  may  have  l)een  adopted,  and 
the  prerlovis  question  shall  be  oonsldert*d  aa 
ordered  on  the  blU  and  amendments  thereto 
to  flnal  paasage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  The  gentienian  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  goitleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  controversy 
over  this  rule,  and  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  Yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  tose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1042 
provides  for  2  hours  of  debate  imder  an 
open  rule  for  the  consideration  of  HJL 
15641.  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorisation bill  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  rule  provides  the  bill  shall  be  read 

by  titie. 
•me  purpose  of  HJl.  16641  is  to  au- 
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thorlze  funds  for  milltar>-  construction 
for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  total  amount  authorized  in  this 
bill  is  $2,575,781,000.  The  Department  of 
Defense  had  originally  requested  $3.- 
047,961.000.  The  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  reduced  thia  by  $472,180,000,  of 
which  $399,400,000  is  related  to  the  elim- 
ination of  the  Safeguard  construction 
program. 

The  authorization  for  the  Safeguard 
program  was  eliminated  from  this  bill  in 
anticipation  of  favorable  action  by  the 
Congress  on  the  recent  SALT  agreements 
concluded  by  President  Nixon  during  his 
trip  to  Moscow.  Of  the  $399,400,000  for 
Safeguard  taken  out  of  this  bill,  $6,000  - 
000  to  be  used  for  fsimily  housing  at  the 
Or£ind  Porks  Safeguard  site,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  military  procurement  bill, 
H.R.  15495.  This  bill  passed  the  House 
on  June  27.  1972. 

Of  the  total  amount  in  this  bill  $568,- 
920.000  is  for  the  Armj'.  $520,966,000  is 
for  the  Navy.  $283,813,000  is  for  the  Air 
Force.  $35,709,000  is  for  Defense  agencies. 
$1,050,741,000  is  for  family  housing.  $8.- 
447.000  is  for  deficiency  authorizations, 
and  $107,185,000  is  for  Reserve  compo- 
nents. 

One  Item  in  this  bill  is  $19,400,000  to 
fund  the  first  increment  of  a  new  Defense 
ofBce  building  to  be  constructed  at  Boil- 
ing Air  Force  Base.  Washington,  D.C. 
The  eventual  total  cost  of  this  structure 
is  presently  estimated  at  $170,000,000. 

The  committee  report  contains  a  letter 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  sup- 
porting the  originally  requested  author- 
ization. 

There  are  no  minority  views  in  the 
committee  report. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  re- 
ported the  bill  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  33 
to  1. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  BOIJ.TNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  pre\ious  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  15580,  AMENDING  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA  POLICE  AND 
FIREMEN'S  SALARY  ACT  OP   1958 

Mr.  3ISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  1041  and  asl:  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Bks.  iOil 
Resolved,  That  upon  tbe  adoption  of  this 
raaodutloii  It  atuOl  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  HouM  reaolve  Itaelf  Into  the  Committee 
ot  the  Whole  House  on  the  BtM»  ot  the  Union 
for  the  oonalder&tton  at  ttie  bill  {KJL  15680) 
to  ivmeiid  the  Olstriot  of  Columbia  Police 
and  nremen's  Salary  Aot  of  1958  to  lncT«aM 
salaries,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all 
pomta  of  order  agalnat  aald  bCl  for  failure 
to  comply  wttb  the  pftyrlalona  of  dauae  37  ( b ) 
ot  rule  XI  are  hereby  ^raived.  After  general 
debaite.  which  shall  be  i^rmur,^  to  the  bill 
and  ahall  oo&tinue  not  to  ezoeed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  oontroUed  by  the 
obaLrman  and  ranking  minortty  oaember  at 


the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Coitimbla. 
the  blU  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclualon  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bUl  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  prevlouB  question 
ahall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
^Mr.  Smith)  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1041 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  HJl. 
15580  to  provide  salarj'  increases  for  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  policemen  and  firemen. 
Because  the  record  vote  of  the  committee 
to  report  the  bill  is  not  contained  in  the 
report,  points  of  order  are  waived  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  clause  27(b)  of  rule 
XI. 

The  purposes  of  H.R.  15580  are  to  in- 
crease the  salaries  of  members  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire 
Departments,  to  amend  their  Retirement 
and  Disability  Act  and  to  Increase  cer- 
tain District  of  Columbia  taxes. 

The  revised  salary  schedule  will  pro- 
vide an  average  increase  in  pay  of  17 
percent.  The  increases  will  become  ef- 
fective on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  on  or  after  July  1  of  this  year. 

Helicopter  pilots  and  members  of  the 
explosive  disposal  imlt  shall  receive  $2.- 
100  armually  in  addition  to  basic  salary. 
Provisions  are  made  for  technicians  to 
receive  an  additional  $680  per  year  and 
for  detective  sergeants  to  receive  an  ad- 
ditional $500  per  year.  The  position  of 
detective  sergeant  will  be  phased  out  by 
attrition.  Plainclothesmen  shall  receive 
a  clothing  allowance  of  not  more  than 
S300  a  year. 

Annuitants  shall  receive  a  17  percent 
increase  and  the  legislation  provides  that 
in  the  future  their  armulties  will  be  in- 
creased the  same  percentage  as  salary 
increases. 

The  Retirement  and  Disability  Act  is 
amended  that  retirement  pay  will  be 
based  on  a  hlgh-3-year  average  rather 
than  on  base  pay  at  the  time  of  retire- 
ment. 

In  the  event  an  annuitant  retires  on 
disability  and  accepts  other  employment, 
a  system  of  oversight  and  reevaluation  of 
continued  disability  is  established. 

Revenue  for  the  cost  of  the  legislation 
vnU.  be  derived  from  an  increase  in  gen- 
eral sales  taxes  from  4  percent  to  5  per- 
cent, an  increase  in  taxes  on  hotel  rooms, 
liquor  sales,  and  meals  from  5  percent 
to  6  percent.  These  increases  will  become 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
after  the  30th  da>'  after  enactment  of  the 
legislation.  The  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments are  expected  to  absorb  15  percent 
of  the  costs  for  fiscal  year  1973  in  their 
operating  budgets. 

Cost  of  the  legislation  over  a  5 -year 
period  is  estimated  at  $89,240,000. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  in  order  that  the  legislation  may  be 
considerad. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  uae   ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  geQtJ». 
man  from  California  iMr.  Sisk),  Houm 
Resolution  1041  does  provide  for'i  how 
of  debate  under  an  open  rule  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  15580,  having  to  do 
with  salary  increases  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  firemen  and  police.  The  waiver 
of  points  of  order  was  necessary  became 
the  report  did  not  contain  the  vote  of  tttt 
committee. 

The  primary  purpose  of  H.R.  15580  is 
to  provide  a  raise  in  salary  and  increased 
retirement  benefits  for  District  of  Co- 
lumbia policemen  and  firemen.  In  addi- 
tion, this  bill  will  raise  taxes  in  the  DU- 
trict  to  help  offset  the  cost  of  this  leg]*- 
latlon. 

The  bill  will  provide  an  average  salary 
increase  of  17  percent  for  the  metropol- 
itan police  force,  the  flre  department,  the 
Executive  Protective  Service  and  the  UJ3. 
Park  Police.  The  starting  salary  for  pri- 
vates will  be  increased  from  $8,500  to 
$10,000  per  year.  These  salary  increase* 
are  to  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on  or 
after  July  1,  1972.  The  bill  will  change 
the  longevity  system  by  basing  longevity 
pay  upon  total  years  of  service  in  the  de- 
partments, rather  than  upon  years  of 
service  in  a  given  salary  class. 

Extra  compensation  is  provided  for 
some  members  of  the  dep>artments,  such 
as  helicopter  pilots,  members  of  the  ex- 
plosive disposal  unit,  technicians  and  de- 
tective sergeants.  A  clothing  allowance  Is 
authorized  for  plainclothesmen.  A  ceiling 
on  overtime  pay  Is  raised,  and  retiremmt 
annuities  are  increased.  The  bill  pro- 
vides a  measure  of  surveillance  with  re- 
spect to  further  employment  of  officers 
and  members  subsequent  to  their  retire- 
ment for  disability. 

Finally,  the  bill  raises  taxes  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  general  sales  tax 
is  Increased  from  4  to  5  percent. 
The  sales  tax  on  rentals  of  transient 
rooms  and  lodgings,  and  on  the  sale  of 
restaurant  meals  and  all  alcoholic  bev- 
erages is  raised  from  5  to  6  percent. 

The  total  cost  of  this  bill  is  estimated 
at  $17,848,000  for  fiscal  year  1973.  Hie 
committee  report  indicates  that  the  met- 
ropolitan police  force  and  the  fire  depart- 
ment can  absorb  15  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  this  bill  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
or  $2,677,200,  in  their  operating  budgets. 
This  leaves  $15,170,800  which  must  be 
paid  for  out  of  new  revenues.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  tax  Increases  will  produce 
S 15. 800.000  of  additional  revenue,  which 
apparently  would  leave  a  smsill  surplus. 

TTiere  are  no  departmental  letters  or 
minority  views  In  the  committee  report. 
However,  the  committee  report  does  note 
that  the  Federal  Pay  Board  found  that 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  criteria  which  the  Board 
has  adopted  pursuant  to  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoptlco  of 
rule. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered.  _ 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


the 


the 


My  20,  1972 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 

the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

oresent. 
The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 

not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.  374) 

Abourezk  Dowdy  Mills.  Ark. 

Aieiander  Dulskl  Mosher 

Andtreon.  Dwyer  Murphy.  NY. 

Calif.  Edmondaon  Obey 

Anderson.  Evans.  Colo  Passman 

m.  Evlns.  Tenn.  Pike 

Anderson.  F'lynt  PodeU 

Tenn  Fiilton  Pryor.  Ark. 

Athley  Oallagher  Rarlck 

Blanton  Ooldwater  Rees 

Blstnlk  Gray  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Broomfleld  Hagan  Ryan 

Byrnes.  Wis.  Hubert  Scheuer 

Curey.  NY.  Jonas  .Scott 

Chappell  Jones.  Tenn.  Selberllng 

Clark  Keith  Shipley 

Clay  Kemp  Slack 

Conyers  Long.  La.  Spenoe 

Curiln  McCloskey  Springer 

Daulels.  N.J.  McClure  Stuckey 

Davis.  Ga.  McKevltt  Teague,  Tex. 

Dent  McMillan  Veysey 

Dlirgs  Mathlas,  Calif.  Wleglns 

Dom  Matsunaga 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  384 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  FILE  A  RE- 
PORT ON  HJS.  15951 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  the  report  on  HH. 
15951,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  undertake  a  national  program 
of  hispectlon  of  dams. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  FILE  A  RE- 
PORT ON  H  Ji.  15950 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  have  until  mld- 
ni^t  tonight  to  file  the  report  on  HJl. 
15950,  to  amend  section  125  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  highway 
emergency  relief  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  necessary  as  a  result  of 
recent  floods  and  other  disasters. 

■nie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
sumption of  active  international  moae- 
tary  cooperation  by  the  Ui\lted  States, 
through  its  decisions  to  help  preserve  the 
exchange-rate  structure  agreed  at  the 
Smithsonian  last  December  and  to  reac- 
tivate the  Swap  Network  anuaig  central 
banks  which  provides  resources  to  help 
do  so.  Is  greatly  welctxne.  Such,  coopera- 
tion is  essential  to  promote  basic  n.S. 
economic  and  foreign  policy  interests.  It 
is  gratifying  that  the  administration, 
along  with  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
has  seen  the  wisdom  ol  this  course. 

The  actions  announced  yesterday,  how- 
ever, represent  only  a  start  toward  the 
major  overhaul  of  the  international  mon- 
etary system  which  is  desperately  re- 
quired If  we  are  to  avoid  recurring  eco- 
nomic crises  and  the  steady  undermining 
of  International  political  relations  which 
they  foster.  The  latest  problems,  centered 
on  sterling  and  the  dollar,  reveal  once 
more  that  fundamental  changes  are 
needed  in.  the  means  by  which  interna- 
tional balance-of-payments  positions  are 
adjusted  and  world  liquidity  is  provided, 
and  in  the  international  role  for  the  dol- 
lar. Such  changes  can  provide  major  sup- 
port for  the  national  interests  of  the 
United  States.  It  Is.  therefore,  to  be  hoped 
that  the  actions  taken  yesterday  Indi- 
cate a  UJ5.  willingness  to  participate  ac- 
tively, and  even  help  lead,  in  prompt 
progress  toward  negotiating  such  re- 
forms. 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
COOPERATION 

'Mr.  CULVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  adress  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
uid  include  extraneous  matter.) 


THE  IITH  COMMANDMENT 

(Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cal- 
ifornia Republicans  once  formulated  a 
nile  known  as  the  "11th  command  - 
ment."  That  rule  said  "Thou  shalt  not 
speak  ill  of  another  Republican."  The 
success  of  that  rule  across  the  country 
has  been  demonstrated  over  the  past  8 
years  as  our  party  has  Increased  its 
strength  on  all  levels  of  government.  Its 
success  was  best  proven  in  the  1968  elec- 
tion of  Richard  NIxmi  and  Spiho  Aonw. 

And  yet  at  a  time  when  the  adminis- 
tration and  our  party  face  an  unprece- 
dented opportunity  to  score  significant 
gains  in  the  Congress  and  the  Senate 
against  a  disorganized  and  disunited 
Democratic  Party,  some  of  our  own  sup- 
porters are  violating  the  fimdamental 
precept  that  has  guaranteed  our  victories 
in  the  past.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  at- 
tacks on  Vice  President  Agnkw  appear- 
ing in  the  press  this  week. 

The  unity  of  our  party  is  necessary  not 
only  for  the  partisan  gain,  but  also  for  the 
best  interests  of  our  country.  The  Presi- 
dent has  spoken  on  the  subject  qH  his 
running  mate  this  November.  He  has 
stated  that  he  does  not  now  desire  to 
break  up  a  winning  team.  It  is  simply 
foolish  to  take  public  positions  contrary 
to  that  of  the  President.  Good  RepuWl- 
cans  should  be  uniting  now.  to  capitalize 
on  the  opportunities  open  to  us,  and  not 
tndng  to  divide  our  party. 

We  all  remember  the  deleterious  effects 
of  the  "dump-Nixon"  movement  In  1956. 
We  should  aU  wsuit  to  obviate  any  repeti- 
tion of  that  fiasco  in  1972. 1  know  I  speak 


for  a  great  majority  of  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  Ctongress  when  I  say  that  I 
am  content  to  await  the  Preeident's  final 
decision.  If  he  should  aak  my  advice,  I 
wUl  give  It.  But  I  will  not  countenance 
any  efforts  to  split  this  party  before  or 
during  the  convention  in  August.  Repub- 
licans who  truly  wish  the  President's  re- 
election in  November  will,  I  am  certain 
support  me  in  this  intention. 


MTT.TTARV  CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATION,  1973 

Mr.  FTSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (.VLB..  15641)  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

□f  THX  coMxrrm  or  tki  whoix 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJi.  15641,  with 
Mr.  RosTXKKOwsKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Fishxr)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the  gentle- 
man from  minois  (Mr.  Akxkds)  wUl  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  neld 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  present- 
ing HJi.  15641,  the  military  construction 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
military  constructicoi  authorization  and 
related  authority  in  support  of  the  mili- 
tary depcutmentt,  and  is  necessary  for 
enactment  before  apprc^Trlations  can  be 
provided  to  finance  these  activities  of 
the  military  departments  during  fiscal 
year  1973. 

The  bill  as  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  requested  $3,040,119,000 
for  new  authorizations. 

Our  committee  recommends  the  ap- 
proval of  $2,575,781,000.  This  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  $472,180,000.  The  E)epartment'8 
request  included  $1,073,684,000  for  all 
family  housing  expenditures  including 
12,181  new  family  housing  units  inffteari 
of  the  9,684  requested  in  fiscal  year  1872. 

The  Department  of  Defense  request 
this  year  is  largely  people  oriented,  as 
evidenced  by  the  very  substantial  in- 
crease in  this  area  for  troop  housing  and 
community  support  facilities,  and  tlie 
increase  in  the  number  of  family  hous- 
ing units  proposed.  Your  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  fully  supported  and  en- 
couraged the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  military  departments'  efforts  in  this 
area. 

In  view  of  the  emphasis  on  peoples 
projects  in  the  fiscal  year  1973  request, 
your  Armed  Services  Conomittee  faced 
an  especially  difficult  task  in  effecting 
substantial  reductions.  However,  every 
member  of  your  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee was  determined  that  the  final 
committee  recommendations  should  be 
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made  on  a  realistic  basis,  and  recom- 
mends only  those  projects  that  the  com- 
mittee was  fully  convinced  were  essen- 
tial to  our  militiiry  needs.  Including  the 
four  military  services  and  the  Defense 
agencies,  there  were  over  800  separate 
projects  at  375  individual  Instnllattons 
which  vour  Armed  Services  Committee 
had  to  f>vaUiate 

After  extensive  hearings  by  the  sub- 
committee and  review  of  each  project 
requested  by  uie  Department  of  Defense, 
the  committee  was  successful  in  search- 
ing out  tho.s.'  nr 'pos'ils  that  in  our  view 
could  b«  deferred  without  impairing  the 
operational  effectiveness  of  the  armed 
services.  In  addition,  the  committee  is 
convinced  that  these  reductions  '.vill  in 
no  way  jeopardize  our  national  security. 

The  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1973,  as  reflected  in 
H.R.  15641,  totals  $2,367,334,000  for  new 
authorlzntton  and  $8,447,000  for  defi- 
ciency authorii'Ations. 

Tiie  committee  bill  we  now  seek  to 
brtntr  before  the  House  reduces  the 
amount  requested  by  Defease  approxi- 
mately 15.3  percent.  This  reduction  may 
be  considered  somewhat  misleading  since 
it  includes  $339.4  million  related  to  the 
Llimiiution  of  the  Safeguard  construc- 
tion. Without  Safeguard,  the  net  reduc- 
tion IS  approximately  3  percent  which 
is  somewhrt  lower  than  the  reductions 
made  last  year  by  the  committee. 

In  the  case  of  the  Reserves,  the  com- 
mittee added  $5  million  each  for  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  and  for 
the  Air  National  Guard,  based  on  the 
cnmnuttee  s  concern  regarding  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  requested  program,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  future  we  will  find  ourselves  increas- 
mgly  dependent  upon  our  Reserve  Forces. 
Nevertheless,  the  committee  has  re- 
viewed all  of  the  programs  and  where  it 
felt  reductions  could  safely  be  made  by 
deferral  of  projects  to  subsequent  years, 
such  was  done. 

I  would  Uke  to  discuss  each  project  In 
H.R.  15641  with  you,  but  I  am  afraid  I 
would  unnecessarily  try  the  patience  of 
the  Committee.  However,  there  are  many 
significant  items  contained  in  this  bill 
which  I  do  feel  that  you  would  be  in- 
terested in. 

I  know  that  one  of  the  matters  this 
Committee  would  like  to  be  Informed  of 
In  some  detail  is  the  situation  in  South 
Vietnam  as  it  relates  to  the  military  con- 
struction program.  Last  year  this  com- 
mittee reported  to  you  that  the  construc- 
tion program  in  South  Vietnam  had  pro- 
gressied  so  weU  that  the  contractor  effort 
was  scheduled  for  termination  by  July  1 
of  this  year,  and  no  additional  military 
construction  authorization  and  appro- 
priation were  being  requested.  In  the 
program  now  before  you,  there  is  no  new 
authori2ation  being  requested  and  the 
contractor  effort,  as  we  reported  last 
year,  was  terminated  on  June  30,  19  days 
ago.  The  remaining  construction  in 
Vietnam  in  support  of  RVN  forcec  is  be- 
ing pursued  primarily  by  lOcal  con- 
tractors and  by  Republic  of  Vietnam 
Army  Engineers. 

Also,  In  anticipation  of  the  favorable 
suction  by  Congress  on  the  recent  SALT 
agreements  concluded  with  the  U.S.SJI., 


the  committee  struck  In  Its  entirety  the 
Army's  fiscal  year  1973  request  for  Safe- 
guard in  the  amoimt  of  $387  million 
as  well  as  a  related  $12.4  million  re- 
duction in  the  family  housing  title — 
$6  million  of  which  is  for  family  hous- 
ing at  Grand  Porks  and  was  previously 
coa-^idered  by  the  committer  in  the  pro- 
curement bill. 

Bachelor  housing  and  community  sup- 
port facilities — comprise  approximately 
25  percent  of  the  entire  request  for  the 
military  departments.  These  facilities 
are  needed  to  attract  and  retain  dedi- 
cated and  competent  people  in  the  ralli- 
taiy  service.  The  bill  includes  modernized 
and  new  bachelor  enlisted  quarters  for 
approximately  108,000  personnel  and 
1,700  new  or  modernized  bachelor  ofB- 
cers"  quarters  at  a  cost  of  $387,581,000. 
Related  to  the  construction  of  bachelor 
housing  is  a  proposal  by  Defense  to  revise 
the  present  statutory  limitation  from  a 
cost-per-man  basis  to  a  square-foot 
basis.  Our  committee  does  not  object  to 
this  proposal  since  it  maintains  the  cost 
control  we  believe  necessary  for  this  im- 
portant segment  of  our  construction 
program. 

In  the  family  housing  title— we  have 
recommended  approval  for  the  construc- 
tion of  11,720  new  units.  This  represents 
a  19.5  percent  increase  over  those  new 
units  authorized  last  year,  excluding 
housing  units  for  Safeguard.  We  share 
the  Secretary  of  Defense's  belief  that 
adequate  military  housing  is  a  key  factor 
in  retaining  qualified  personnel  and  in 
moving  in  the  direction  of  a  zero  draft. 
You  will  also  note  that  title  VI  expands 
the  homeowners'  assistance  program  to 
cover  homeowners  outside  the  United 
Stales  who  are  not  now  eligible  for  as- 
sistance. 

Your  AiTned  Services  Committee  has 
long  recognized  the  importsuice  of  pro- 
viding adequate  medical  care  for  all 
service  personnel  and  the  need  to  main- 
tain a  forsv^ard  looking  military  medical 
program.  Regretfully,  this  year's  pro- 
gram is  considerably  smaller  than  last 
year's  program;  however,  last  year  the 
medical  portion  contained  $112.5  million 
for  Walter  Reed,  which  inflated  that 
program.  We  believe  Defense  should  do 
more  in  this  area  in  future  programs 
as  the  need  is  great. 

The  use  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
contingency  authority  for  construction 
has  been  under  close  scrutiny  by  your 
Armed  Services  Committee.  As  a  result 
of  our  prompting,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  improved  the  management 
01  this  authority.  The  committee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  $20  million  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  fiscal  year  1973,  which  is  $10 
miUion  less  than  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense requested. 

This  year's  bill  includes  $171,016,000 
for  pollution  abatement  at  our  mlll- 
tai-y  installations.  Our  committee  has 
fully  supported  the  President's  goal  to 
bring  our  facilities  in  the  United  States 
into  compliance  with  existing  standards 
by  December  1972.  This  committee  notes 
with  pleasure  that  with  completion  of 
the  work  proposed  in  the  fiscal  year  1973 
bill,  the  goal  of  meeting  ciurent  stand- 
ards win  have  been  largely  met.  However, 
the  committee  recognizes  that  more  re- 


strictive standards  are  currently  evolvlag 
so  that  there  will  be  a  continuing  oeed 
for  additional  facilities  to  meet  futon 
criteria. 

The  committee  is  vitally  concenjn 
with  insuring  the  future  operational  car- 
pability  of  our  military  installations,  par. 
ticularly  airfields  wiiich  are  being  threat- 
ened by  urban  encroachment,  Severn 
projects  to  acquire  interests  m  land  un- 
der the  air  installation  compatible  um 
zone — AICUZ — program  are  included  In 
this  year's  bill  and  have  been  endorsed 
by  the  committee. 

The  committee  has  added  language  to 
this  bill  which  will  Insure  that  in  tka 
futiue  the  Armed  Services  Committeeg 
will  be  informed  in  advance  when  the 
Department  ol  Defense  plariS  to  acquire 
significant  amounts  of  lease  space 
through  GSA,  such  as  the  example  dt 
the  Department  of  the  Nav>-'s  move  to 
the  Crjstal  Plaza  from  the  old  Main 
Navy  and  the  Munitions  Building  oo 
Constitution  Avenue. 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  there 
is  a  large  deficiency  of  adequate  admin- 
istrative space  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
area — over  4.7  million  net  square  feet— 
which  can  be  partially  satisfied  by  tbe 
construction  of  a  Defense  Office  Build- 
ing at  Boiling  Air  Force  Base.  Tliis  com- 
mittee supports  the  need  to  invest  in 
publicly  owned  facilities  where  economy 
and  the  long-term  interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  been  demonstrated.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  committee  approved  the 
first  increment  of  the  office  building— 
$19.4  million — which  is  estimated  will 
ultimately  cost  a  total  of  $170  millioo. 
Construction  of  this  building  which  will 
accommodate  10,000  personnel — 1.5  mil- 
lion square  feet — will  also  provdde  for  a 
major  reduction  in  the  amoimt  of  leased 
space  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Additionally,  the  committee  provided 
for  deficiency  authorizations  to  prior 
year  enactments.  A  problem  did  exist  in 
this  area  in  the  past  and.  as  a  result  d 
our  investigations,  new  procedures  were 
put  into  effect  by  the  services  and  an  in- 
creased flexibility  was  enacted  in  fiscal 
year  1970.  The  necessity  to  amend  prior 
year  authorizations  has  not  disappeared; 
however,  we  believe  that  it  is  now  under 
control.  For  instance,  the  number  of  de- 
ficiency requests  has  dropped  from  a  high 
of  28  in  fiscal  year  1971,  to  12  in  fiscal 
year  1972,  and  to  only  10  in  this  year's 
program. 

Your  Armed  Services  Committee  baa 
spent  many  hours  on  this  bill,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  It  la  a  good  bill,  i^iact- 
tnent  of  our  recommendations  will  en- 
hance the  security  of  tiiese  United  Statei 
by  providing  the  armed  services  with 
those  facilities  required  to  maintain  our 
fighting  forces  at  a  creditable  deter- 
rence level.  We  have  done  this  wlthoct 
undue  sacrifice  of  our  Nation's  resoureea. 
I  feel  strongly  that  we  have  fulfilled  cor 
responsibility  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

In  summary,  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  feel  your  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  done  an  outstanding  job  with 
this  bill  and  has  again  demonstrated  its 
competence  in  handling  a  tough  job  in  a 
reasonable  time,  and  finally,  has  demon- 
strated Its  awareness  of  the  need  Ivt 
fiscal  restraint.  Therefore,  I  urge  yoar 
unanimous  support. 


Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WII£ON.  WlU  th© 

eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California.  ^^  ^ 

Va  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chair- 
nian  I  rise  to  invite  the  specific  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  a  new  program 
^gned  for  the  use  of  lands  adjacent 
Sndlitary  airfields  that  will  be  compat- 
ible vdth  essential  fiying  activities.  'When 
our  military  airfields  were  established, 
rears  ago,  they  were  sited  in  rural  areas. 
Thl5  was  to  protect  population  centers 
from  aircraft  operation  nt^se  and  to  min- 
imize damage  to  property  and  Uves  m 
the  event  of  accidents.  Over  the  years 
this  degree  of  separation  between  mili- 
tary flying  operations  and  urban  de- 
velopment has  eroded  as  our  country  has 
experienced  great  urban  expansion  and 
as  the  military  installations  provided  an 
economic  attraction. 

As  a  result,  homes,  schools,  and  pub- 
lic buildings  have  been  constructed  in 
close  proximity  to  military  instaUatlons. 
The  inhabitants  soon  experienced  con- 
siderable discomfort  from  high  noise 
levels  that  were  significantly  aggra- 
vated as  we  moved  into  the  jet  age.  All 
too  frequently  members  of  these  com- 
munities have  sought  relief  through  lim- 
itations on  or  outright  termination  of 
military  fiight  operations.  Obviously  re- 
lief of  this  sort  seriously  compromises 
the  value  of  the  substantial  investment 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  made 
in  the  affected  installations. 

To  prevent  this  situation  from  becom- 
ing more  critical  the  Air  Force  has  pro- 
posed the  compatible  use  zone  concept. 
■IWs  concept  envisions  the  restrictive  use 
of  lands  in  a  rectangular  zone  extend- 
ing 1  mile  on  each  side  of  the  runway 
centerline  and  2^2  miles  beyond  etwjh 
end  of  the  runway.  The  area  within  this 
zone  is  subjected  to  the  greateet  noise 
Intensity  and  is  the  area  of  greatest  p>o 
tential  for  landing  or  takeoff  accidents. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  zone  re- 
main as  open  unused  land  nor  that  Its 
use  be  restricted  to  agriculture.  Compati- 
ble use  can  certainly  be  profitable  and 
complement  communities  in  the  general 
loofttlon.  The  basic  criteria  is  that  its  use 
not  result  in  high  density  populations. 
Quite  in  keeping  with  the  conc^>t  would 
be  the  use  of  the  area  for  light  industry, 
non-spectator  sports  and  recreation, 
scrap  and  wrecking  yards,  open  stor- 
age, cargo  terminals,  agriculture  and 
other  low  density  usee. 

IdeaUy,  forceful  community  plarming 
and  zoning  would  be  the  most  ecojioml- 
cal  method  of  achieving  the  concept,  and 
at  some  military  installations  this  tech- 
nique is  quite  effective.  "Where  it  cannot 
be  arranged  the  Air  Force  will  then  at- 
tempt to  secure  an  Interest  in  the  lands 
within  the  zone  by  an  exchange  for  ex- 
cess of  surplus  lands  of  equal  value.  As 
a  last  resort  the  Air  Force  would  tium 
to  the  purchase  of  sufOdent  interest  In 
land  within  the  z<xie  to  be  able  to  re- 
strict it  to  use  compatible  with  flying 
operations. 

The  concept  is  programed  on  an  in- 
cremental basis  over  a  number  of  yean. 
Ttiii  bill  carries  the  initial  authorization 
Involving  20.100  acres  of  land  at  a  po- 
tential value  of  $12  "imvun  However,  In 
aottclpatioa  of  reasonable  success  In  lo- 


cal zoning  and  a  greater  degree  of  suc- 
cess in  land  exchanges  only  $2  million 
is  being  requested  In  appropriations. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  an  author- 
ization that  so  reasonably  approaches 
a  serious  problem  and  I  suggest  and  so- 
licit the  support  of  this  body  so  that  the 
program  may  move  ahead. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  H  Jl. 
15641,  the  fiscal  year  1973  military  con- 
struction authorization  bill.  This  is  a 
sound  bill.  I  urge  its  immediate  enact- 
ment. At  this  point  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairmsui  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  for  his 
vigorous  and  patriotic  leadership  in 
drafting  and  presenting  this  bill.  The 
members  of  the  subcommittee  also 
worked  diligently  and  effectively  to  pro- 
duce it.  They  too  deserve  much  credit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  second  of 
the  major  authorization  bills  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  presents  to 
the  House  each  year.  Earlier  we  pre- 
sented the  weapons  procurement  author- 
ization bill. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
pointed  out  In  his  opening  remarks,  we 
were  unable  to  reduce  the  Department 
of  Defense's  request  more  than  we  did 
because  of  the  emphasis  on  "people  proj- 
ects." Approximately  25  percent  of  the 
entire  request  for  the  military  depart- 
ments Is  for  bachelor  housing  and  com- 
mtmlty  support  facilities.  Also,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
our  committee  actually  did  not  have  the 
entire  $3  billion  request  to  work  on  from 
the  outset,  because  approximately  $700 
million  of  the  $1.1  billion  authorized  in 
the  family  housing  section — title  V — are 
relatively  fixed  costs.  This  amount  Is  for 
mortgage  payments,  and  for  operating 
and  maintaining  the  housing  inventory 
of  over  370,000  units.  There  is  very  little 
flexibility.  If  any,  In  these  costs.  There- 
fore, you  can  see  the  difficulty  faced  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  in  Its 
consideration  of  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  full  sup- 
port of  HJl.  15641  because  it  recognizes 
twin  goals:  it  provides  construction 
which  our  committee  believes  to  be  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  recognizes  the  President's  call  for 
economy  and  a  reduction  of  defense  ex- 
penditures whenever  possible.  I  will  not 
take  the  time  of  the  House  to  go  into 
extensive  details  because  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  to  repeat  what  our  chair- 
man has  already  told  you. 

The  reductions  made  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  were  not  be«ed  on  a 
judgment  that  the  items  were  not  de- 
sirable or  important,  but  because  the 
committee  felt  that  they  could  be  safely 
deferred  without  jecn>ardlztng  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation  or  reducing  tbe  effec- 
tiveness erf  our  mlUtaJT  services. 

Our  committee  was  certainly  pleased 
that  no  request  tea  authorlzatloa  was 
presented  for  any  further  oonstructiOD  In 
Southeast  Asia,  mfonnatlon  furnished 
the  conunittee  revealed  that  our  c(m- 
structioo  effort  Is  over  97  percent  In  place 
and  that  the  ooDtraetor  combine  termi- 
nated its  operation  on  June  30,  1972. 

The  chairman  has  talked  to  you  about 
the  Increased  request  for  funlly  housing. 


However,  I  want  to  point  out  that  I  can 
thinir  of  no  area  where  the  requirement 
is  more  Justified,  or  where  we  can  get  a 
brtter  return  for  our  money.  I  am  sure 
that  most  Members  of  this  House  receive 
letters  from  service  personnel  outlining 
problems  of  one  kind  or  another.  We  all 
receive  these  letters  daily.  But,  I  am  will- 
ing to  wager  that  999  out  of  1,000  re- 
ceived \ys  our  committee  request  better 
housing  rather  than  more  pay.  Last  year 
we  approved  a  i>ay  increase  for  the  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  In  the  armed 
servlcee.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  con- 
tradictory than  to  approve  such  a  pay 
incresise  sis  we  did  and  then  disapprove 
housing  expenditures  which  have,  if  any- 
thing, an  even  greater  impact  on  career 
retention.  In  this  regard.  I  am  especially 
pleased  with  the  bill  not  only  in  relation 
to  family  housing  but  in  the  steps  we 
are  taking  to  improve  the  quality  of 
bachelor  housing  for  both  officer  and  en- 
listed persOTmel.  I  pointed  out  to  you 
earlier  that  approximately  25  percent  of 
the  military  construction  program  for 
the  armed  services  was  to  improve  liv- 
ing conditions  for  bachelor  personnel. 
We  are  long  overdue  in  making  improve- 
ments in  this  area.  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize to  the  House  that  the  offset 
agreement  reached  with  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  wlU  greatly  improve 
our  bachelor  housing  conditions  in  that 
country. 

The  kasemes,  which  house  our  bache- 
lor enlisted  persormel  in  Germany,  were 
constructed  for  the  most  part  in  the  late 
l&th  or  early  2ath  century  according  to 
European  standards  for  that  period.  Un- 
der the  offset  agreement  reached  In 
December  1971,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  assumes  responsibility  for  a 
major  rehabilitation  program  to  the  US. 
barracks  in  Germany.  The  German  Oov- 
emment  has  this  program  presently 
underway  and  will  spend  approximately 
$183  million  improving  living  conditions 
in  Germany  for  our  bachelor  personneL 
We  are  advised  that  the  program  is  pro- 
ceeding expeditiously  and  the  morale  of 
our  personnel  is  edriBedy  improving. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  other 
things  I  could  say  about  this  legisla- 
tion, but  I  wiU  not  take  the  time  of  the 
House  to  do  so  now.  TTie  c<Knmittee  re- 
port f  uUy  spells  out  the  various  programs 
approved,  and  we  are  prepared  to  answer 
any  questions  that  the  Members  may 
have. 

I  know  that  there  are  members  who 
feel  that  there  are  justtflable  programs 
in  their  districts  which  deserve  to  be  au- 
thorized. I  can  only  say  that,  looking  at 
one  project  alone,  I  would  probably  agree 
with  them.  But  we  are  obliged  to  eval- 
uate each  project  on  its  merits  relative 
to  other  proposed  projects.  This  bill  is 
limited  to  what  we  deem  essential.  We 
look  upon  a  stable  economy  as  the  second 
line  of  defense. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  sui^xnt  the  bUl  in  that  spirit. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Rorida 
(Mr.  Sum). 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mill- 
tary  construction  authorization  bill,  pre- 
pared by  Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the 
Armed  Services  Coomilttee  under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
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Texas  i  Mr.  Pisher)  .  repreeents  a  signijfl- 
cant  and  a  prudent  step  forward  in  pro- 
viding housing  and  other  facilities  which 
are  sorely  needed  to  support  our  Armed 

I  warmly  congratulate  the  chairman 
and  the  members  of  his  subcommittee 
on  this  very  flne  work. 

As  noted  in  the  committee  report,  the 
bill  emphasizes  "people  projects."  ITiere 
is  over  a  billion  dollars  recommended 
for  family  housing,  including  the  con- 
struction of  11.720  new  famUy  housing 
units  and  an  increase  of  over  $10  million 
in  family  housing  improvements.  This 
will  represent  the  highest  dollar  amounts 
and  numbers  authorized  in  any  year 
under  the  family  housing  program.  In 
addition,  some  20  percent  of  the  regular 
construction  program  will  be  .spent  to 
Improve  living  conditions  for  bachelor 
personnel.  I  personally  feel  that  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  and  attractive  family 
housing  and  bachelor  housing  represents 
one  area  m  which  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Congress  can  take  very 
POBltlve  steps  to  improve  the  welfare  of 
military  personnel  and  their  families  and 
to  Improve  the  recruitment  and  retention 
of  quailed  personnel  in  the  Services. 

The  bill  properly  continues  the  em- 
phasis on  pollution  abatement  which 
has  been  evidenced  in  the  last  few  years. 
It  also  allows  that  prudent  steps  be 
taken  to  effect  timely  exchange  or  pur- 
chase of  land  near  air  Installations  to 
prevent  its  development  for  uses  incom- 
patible with  these  installations. 

We  have  had  serious  problems  in  this 
connection  heretofore.  It  is  time  to  cor- 
rect the  situation. 

I  feel  that  the  committee  has  done  an 
excellent  job  m  weeding  out  some  proj- 
ects for  which  there  appears  to  be  less 
urgency  and  in  including  other  badly 
needed  projects  in  the  bill,  so  iis  to  pro- 
duce  a  substantial  net  reduction  of  $73.- 
185,000.  Sound  savings  always  are  wei- 
come  to  the  taxpayers. 

There  is  one  subject  which  concerns 
me  in  the  area  of  family  housing,  and  I 
would  like  to  obtain  the  committee's 
opinion  on  it.  If  possible.  HJl.  13771  and 
H.R  14917  would  authorize  the  military 
Secretaries  to  declare  inadequate  certain 
onbai>e  family  housing.  I  understand 
that  this  is  considered  an  Increasingly 
Important  morale  problem.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  indicated  a  favor- 
able response  to  this  proposal. 

I  know  of  the  interest  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  and  his 
subcommittee  in  this  matter.  I  believe 
the  committee  has  discussed  it  with  De- 
fense witnesses. 

May  I  ask  the  chairman  if  It  is  antici- 
pated that  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain 
action  on  this  matter  during  this  session 
of  Congress? 

Mr.  PISHER.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman's inquiry,  the  committee  has 
given  a  considerable  amount  of  study 
to  this  particular  problem,  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  refers.  I  know 
there  is  much  interest  being  manifested 
in  It. 

I  understand  the  legJAlatlon  the  gentle- 
man referred  to  has  been  referred  to  the 
subcommittee,  and  we  are  hopeful  that 
a  hearing  can  be  set  upon  it  in  the  near 
future. 
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Mr.  SIKES.  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished gentleman's  response. 

Again  I  want  to  congratulate  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  particu- 
larly the  chairman  and  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  for  their  excellent 
work  on  the  military'  construction  bill. 
I  strongly  recommend  its  approval. 

The  military  construction  program-?, 
Mr.  Chairman,  are  small  in  comparison 
to  most  of  those  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress, but  they  are  verv-  essential  to  the 
morale  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  armed  services  and  their 
families.  We  are  making  substantial  im- 
provements in  military  facilities,  but  our 
countrj-  can  and  shoiild  do  more.  We  in 
the  Congress  will.  I  believe,  welcome  en- 
larged programs  from  the  Departm«it 
of  Defense  where  they  are  justified. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  New 
York  I  Mr  Pirnie.i  . 

Mr.  PIRNIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  a  privilege  to  serve  on  the  subcom- 
mittee which  has  conducted  the  hear- 
ings on  this  miUtarj-  construction  au- 
thorization bill.  Our  attitude  has  been 
very  much  that  described  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  and  our  emphasis  has 
been  very  definitely  upon  the  welfare  of 
our  personnel  m  the  armed  services. 

I  fully  support  the  military  construc- 
tion authorization  bill  as  presented  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  am 
particularly  pleased  with  the  family 
housing  program  contained  in  title  V  of 
the  bill.  This  portion  of  the  bill  reflects 
general  agreement  by  the  committee  with 
the  Department  of  DeferL-^e  position 
which  continues  to  place  major  emphasis 
on  the  maintenance  of  our  Armed  Forces 
and  the  welfare  of  oui-  individual  service- 
men. I  believe  that  the  consensus  of  the 
Congress  is  that  the  "provision  of  ade- 
quate housing  for  military  families  is  of 
vital  importance  to  enhancing  career  at- 
tractiveness and  achieving  an  all-volun- 
teer force,"  as  was  stated  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Shillito  in  recent 
testimony. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  title  V  author- 
izes the  appropriation  of  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $1,050,741,000  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  family  housing  program. 
This  amount  is  to  cover:  construction  of 
11.720  new  housing  units:  increased  em- 
phasis on  miprovements  to  existing 
housing;  operation,  maintenance,  and 
debt  paj-ment  of  the  existing  housing 
inventory;  and  the  leasing  of  housing 
In  specified  situations.  However,  an 
amount  of  $4,089,000  associated  with  the 
request  to  expand  the  leasing  program 
was  deleted  as  were  other  minor  requests. 
Overall.  I  feel  the  committee  has  done 
an  excellent  job  in  appraising  the  needs 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  In  this 
vital  area  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
program  which  is  being  presented  will 
assist  materially  in  establishing  the  at- 
tractiveness of  a  career  in  the  military 
services.  I  heartily  recommend  your  ac- 
ceptance of  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  lead- 
ership of  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  who  has 
been    most   exacting    in    directing    the 


study  of  this  bill.  He  has  been  very  taii 
and  comprehensive  In  the  handling  q/ 
the  healings,  and  his  remarks  with  n. 
spect  to  the  objectivity  oif  the  bill  reflect 
not  only  his  personal  views  but  that  of 
those  who  have  been  privileged  to  serm 
with  him.  ^ 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yua 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  mq. 
tleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Moktoom" 

ERY>. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chainaaa, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill  HJi.isMi 
and  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  thli 
subcommittee  under  the  able  leadenhip 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr 
Fisher)  which  went  into  this  bill  in 
great  detail. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  chair- 
man, the  gentlenmn  from  Texas  (Mr 
Fisher),  and  the  gentleman  from  Indil 
ana  ( Mr.  Bray)  ,  the  ranking  member  on 
the  Republican  side,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  and  especially 
our  counsel,  who  have  presented  today 
a  good  bill. 

I  am  in  f  uU  agreement  with  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  regarding  tull- 
ities  for  the  Reserve  Forces  in  title  vm, 
and  my  remarks  will  be  limited  to  title 
vm  of  the  bill  pertaining  to  the  Reeem 
Forces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Reserve  Forces  must  be 
recognized  as  a  vital  element  of  the  flm 
line  of  defense  against  external  threats 
to  our  Nation.  The  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  will  be  the  primary  source  of 
military  manpower  in  future  emergen- 
cies instead  of  increased  draft  cttlla.  To 
enable  the  Reserve  Forces  to  accompUah 
this  important  role,  adequate  facilitia 
are  required  to  insure  that  the  neceaaary 
level  of  combat  readiness  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  15641  Include* 
$107,185,000  for  Reserve  Forces  faciuaee, 
which,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  33  percent  over 
last  yetir's  amount,  and  which  is  the 
largest  amount  authorized  for  Reserve 
Forces  facilities  during  the  last  10  yean. 
In  view  of  the  role  we  expect  the  Re- 
serve Forces  to  play  in  future  emergen- 
cies, this  increased  emphasis  must  be 
taken  to  Insure  that  our  Guard  and  Re- 
serve units  are  provided  with  modern 
and  effective  training  faculties.  This  bill 
includes  $33,570,000  for  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard;  $33,500,000  for  the  Army 
Reserve;  and  $19,175,000  for  the  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserves;  $14  million 
for  the  Air  National  Guard:  and  $6.- 
400,000  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

I  believe  It  is  significant  that  reduc- 
tions were  possible  and  were  made  in 
other  portions  of  the  initial  military  con- 
struction request. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  was  concerned 
that  the  requests  for  the  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserves  and  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  were  inadequate.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services'  concern  waa 
demonstrated  when  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  amount  for  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  and  the  Air 
National  Guard  by  $5  million  each.  This 
additional  $10  million  will  provide  those 
urgent  facilities  which  should  be  pro- 
vided now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  shortfall,  a 
dropoff,   of  selected  Reserve  strengthi 
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of  48.800— ahnost  a  50,000  shortfall— as 
of  June  30,  1972,  in  the  Reserve  Forces 
of  the  United  States.  I  am  hopeful  the 
improvement  of  the  faculties  for  Reserve 
Forces  wUl  attract  young  Americans  into 
the  Reserve  program. 

I  support  the  committee's  concern  re- 
garding the  Reserve  Forces,  and  endorse 
the  committee's  recommendations  as  set 
forth  in  H.R.  15641. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  i  Mr.  Fisher  )  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
,  Mr.  Clancy). 

(Mr.  Clancy  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mlsrion  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
pleased  with  the  progress  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Is  making  in  air 
and  water  poUution  abatement  and  feel 
that  the  services  are  truly  taking  the 
lead  in  this  Nation's  concerted  effort  to 
protect  and  enhance  our  environment. 
This  year's  program  again  indicates  an 
acceleration  of  this  effort  and  represents 
a  significant  increase  over  the  authoriza- 
tion requested  for  this  purpose  last  year 
The  greater  emphasis  evidenced  by  this 
program  is  in  consonance  with  the  na- 
tional policy  declared  by  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  This  is  also  in 
accord  with  Executive  Order  11507,  dated 
February  4,  1970,  which  requires  that 
necessary  actions  to  abate  poUutlon  by 
Feder£il  agencies  be  completed  or  under- 
TOy  by  December  31,  1972. 

For  too  long  this  Nation  has  regarded 
its  atmosphere  and  water  resources  as 
limitless,  free  resoiu-ces.  The  limits  are 
now  in  sight  and  we  must  move  to  pre- 
serve what  is  left  not  only  for  ourselves 
but  for  those  who  wUl  foUow.  This  com- 
mittee has  been  providing  authorization 
for  poUution  on  an  accelerated  basis  at 
defense  installations  since  fiscal  year 
1968.  Prom  fiscal  year  1968  through  fiscal 
year  1972  these  authorizations  amounted 
to  approximately  $307  million.  This 
year's  program  includes  $171  million 
for  air  and  water  poUution  control  at  de- 
fense installations  both  In  the  United 
States  and  overseas.  Of  this  total 
amount.  $106.9  mlUlon  Is  for  the  abate- 
ment of  water  poUution  at  79  Installa- 
ttons  and  $64.1  mlUlon  Is  for  the  abate- 
ment of  air  poUution  at  54  InstaUations. 
The  water  pollution  control  projects  v^lll 
provide  treatment  of  sewage  and  water- 
borne  industrial  wastes.  Including  some 
advanced  waste  treatment  projects  and 
connection,  wherever  feasible,  to  re- 
gional waste  water  treatment  faculties, 
to  comply  with  updated  Federal,  State. 
and  local  water  quaUty  standards.  This 
year's  program  also  includes  coUectlon 
and  onshore  treatment  faciUtles  for 
handling  of  ship  wastes.  This  is  the 
Initial  effort  to  control  water  poUution 
from  naval  vessels  at  shore  installations. 

The  air  pollution  control  projects  are 
PrtnclpaUy  fuel  conversions  for  heating 
plants  to  also  comply  with  updated  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  municipal  air  quality 
standards  regarding  siUfur  and  fly  ash. 
Other  air  poUution  control  projects  re- 
late to  processing  industrial  exhausts  and 
the  construction  of  incinerators.  We  have 
been  advised  that  aU  of  these  projects 


have  been  coordinated  with  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  PuU  advan- 
tage wlU  be  taken  of  the  research  and 
development  efforts  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  Industry. 

In  last  year's  program,  aU  water  pol- 
lution projects  were  included  as  one 
Une  item  for  each  of  the  services,  as  were 
aU  air  pollution  rated  projects.  This 
practice  is  continued  in  this  year's  pro- 
gram, as  the  Improved  vIsibiUty  pro- 
vided in  this  manner  has  assisted  greatly 
in  the  mantigement  and  execution  of  the 
program. 

We  fuUy  endorse  the  efforts  of  the  De- 
fense Department  in  identifying  and 
programing  these  pollution  abatement 
projects  and  the  full  amount  requested 
for  authorizatiMi  Is  approved.  This  pro- 
gram essentiaUy  cwnpJetes  the  initisd 
effort  by  the  services  to  bring  aU  instal- 
lations into  compliance  with  existing 
standards.  However,  we  realize  that  new 
legislation  and  updated  quality  stand- 
ards wiU  Impose  foUow-on  projects  in 
subsequent  years. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLANCY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
address  a  few  remeirks  to  several  areas 
of  this  year's  mUitary  construction  blU 
(H.R.  15641)  that  are  of  particular  inter- 
est to  me  and  I  beUeve  wUl  be  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  House.  Before  pro- 
ceeding with  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Congressman  O.  C.  Fishxr,  the 
chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  for  the  ex- 
peditious and  effective  manner  in  wliich 
hearings  on  this  Important  biU  were  han- 
dled this  year.  Nor  shoiUd  I  overlook  and 
give  recognition  to  the  leadership,  guid- 
ance and  assistance  given  to  the  com- 
mittee by  the  chairman,  the  able  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana.  Congressman  F. 
Edward  Hubert. 

My  remarks  wiU  be  limited  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Navy's  pollution  abate- 
ment, people  oriented,  and  6th  Fleet 
support  programs.  For  the  last  several 
years,  the  requests  for  pollution  abate- 
ment faciUtles  have  been  increasing.  This 
year  the  Navy  was  asked  to  explain  the 
significance  of  these  programs  In  lay 
terms  so  that  aU  Members  of  Congress 
would  have  a  clear  imderstandlng  of 
what  the  pollution  abatement  program 
provides  the  miUtary  services.  It  ■w&s  also 
felt  that  this  type  of  Information  could 
be  used  for  providing  more  accurate  and 
descriptive  responses  on  the  increasing 
number  of  inquiries  that  are  being  re- 
ceived from  constituents  on  the  subject 
of  poUution  abatement  faculties.  A  com- 
plete statement  on  this  subject  wlU  be 
found  in  this  year's  hesulngs ;  Therefore. 
I  shaU  only  highUght  some  of  the  more 
significant  elements  of  this  statement. 
The  first  thing  we  should  recognize  is 
that  poUution  abatement  is  simply  a  new 
term  ior  many  types  of  faciUtles  that  we 
have  been  authorizing  for  years  that 
have  had  as  an  objective  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  envlromnent.  Some  examples 
of  these  faculties  are  sewage  treatment 
plants,  sewage  distribution  systems,  land 
fUls,  and  boiler  plsint  stack  emission 
controls. 


What  has  brought  about  this  mcreased 
emphasis  on  poUution  abatement?  It  is 
rerognitlon  of  the  need  to  do  more,  with 
an  increasing  population.  To  maintain 
the  quahty  of  air  and  water  that  are 
such  vital  elements  in  our  Uves.  I  am 
sure  if  most  of  you  search  your  memories 
you  do  not  have  to  go  back  far  to  find 
remembrances  of  powerplants  baching 
out  clouds  of  bhick  smoke,  or  being 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Lake  Michigan 
was  the  repository  for  the  ciischarge  of 
many  of  the  sewer  systems  from  towns 
that  bordered  on  the  lake  after  only 
primary  treatment.  For  those  of  you  on 
the  coasts  you  may  have  similarly  been 
aware  that  some  cities  were  dumping 
their  sewage  into  the  ocean  without 
treatment. 

Prevfously,  restrictive  standards  for 
water  quality  were  minimal  to  protect  us 
from  thij  more  obvious  diseases  such  as 
typhoid  and  dysentery. 

The  air  quaUty  standards  were  based 
more  on  the  effects  on  the  wash  hanging 
on  the  line  than  on  the  harmful  effects 
gases  such  as  nitrous  oxides  and  siUphur 
dloxlde  may  have  on  the  health  of  man. 

Now,  however,  as  a  result  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  laws  and  regulations  the 
treatment  of  human  sewage  must  be  up- 
graded and  the  effluent  treated  so  that 
it  no  longer  depoids  uiwn  a  larger  water 
course  to  dUute  It  and  render  it  harm- 
less; boUers  must  be  converted  to  bum 
cleaner  fuels,  oU,  and  gas  Instead  of 
coaJ;  and  scrubbers  must  sometimes  be 
instaUed  so  that  the  stack  gases  are 
clean;  systems  must  be  InstaUed  on  fire- 
flghtlng  training  schools  which  prevent 
dense  black  clouds  of  smoke  rising  into 
the  air:  sanitarj-  landfills  must  take  the 
place  of  trash  destruction  by  open  burn- 
ing; ships  can  no  longer  dump  untreated 
sewage  into  the  Nation's  estuaries,  but 
rather  must  pump  Into  pier  sewers  and 
treatment  plants:  Industrial  wastes  must 
be  treated  and  rendered  harmless. 

AU  of  the  problems  enumerated  wlU  be 
corrected  in  part  by  f aciUties  authorized 
in  this  bin  which  provides  $81.4  million 
for  Navy  poUution  abatement  faciUtles. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations with  respect  to  the  Navy's 
people-oriented  faculties  program.  When 
I  say  Navy,  I  am  also  Including  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  since  the  Marine  Corps  prob- 
ably has  devoted  more  of  their  faculties 
construction  program  to  people-oriented 
projects  than  any  other  service  over  the 
last  several  yean. 

The  Navy  allocated  22  percent  of  this 
year's  program  to  trocH>  housing  and 
community  support  faculties.  Last  year, 
the  authorization  for  these  faculties  cat- 
egories was  39  percent  of  the  total  Mil- 
con  authorization.  What  Is  the  driving 
force  In  the  need  for  improvement  In 
these  types  of  faculties?  The  Navy  be- 
lieves that  the  modernization  ctf  the 
shore  establishment  to  support  opera- 
tions, and  the  modernization  of  the 
Navy's  maintenance/productive  base  wlU 
be  without  benefit  unless  the  Navy  can 
recruit  and  keep  qualified  personnel  to 
operate  the  current  and  future  weapon 
syst^ns. 

This  program  has  as  its  objective, 
which  was  beet  stated  by  the  Marine 
Corps,  the  provisions  of  modem,  com- 
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fortable,  and  reasonably  pnvate  living 
accommodations  and  personnel  support 
type  facilities  for  bachelors  that  will  in- 
fluence their  desire  to  make  the  Navy  or 
Marine  Corps  a  career.  With  the  pros- 
pects for  an  all-volunteer  force,  the  need 
for  emphasis  on  people-oriented  facilities 
is  likely  to  be  enhanced. 

I,  for  one,  am  delighted  to  see  this  type 
of  people-oriented  facilities  program, 
which  does  somethinR  for  the  imsung 
servicemen  that  have  contributed  so 
much  for  our  country  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  We  should  probably  be  doing 
more,  but  I  am  confident  that  the  Navy 
has  tried  to  strike  a  balance  between 
their  operational,  maintenance,  and 
logistic  support  facility  requirements  and 
their  people-oriented  facilities  program. 

EMdence  of  the  need  for  a  balanced 
program  Is  the  requirement  for  a  mod- 
est construction  program  at  the  Naval 
Air  Facility,  Slgonella,  Sicily,  and  the 
Naval  Detachment,  Souda  Bay,  Crete. 

The  Soviet  Union's  shift  to  a  maritime 
strategy  over  the  past  decade  has  mani- 
fested itself  by  the  emergence  of  the  So- 
viet Mediterranean  Fleet,  comprising 
missile  ships,  modem  amphibious  assault 
ships  and  submarines.  This  force  has  in- 
creased its  operations  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  and  utilizes  several  eastern 
Mediterranean  ports  for  replenishment. 
Our  policy  commits  the  Navy  to  a  strong 
role  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  to  in- 
sure the  strategic  balance  Is  not  altered 
and  that  Middle  East  policy  options  are 
not  limited.  The  Navy's  successful  per- 
formance of  this  mission  is  hampered  by 
the  austere  shore-based  support  facilities 
In  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  This  year's 
program  continues  a  program  started  in 
fiscal  year  1971  to  upgrade  the  installa- 
tions at  the  naval  air  facility — NAF — 
Slgonella.  Sicily,  and  Naval  Detach- 
ment— NAVDET — Souda  Bay,  Crete. 
These  bases  are  strategically  located 
close  to  primary  6th  Fleet  operating 
areas  and  offer  in  being  operational  air- 
fields for  use  in  fleet  air  logistics,  air  anti- 
submarine warfare,  and  military  airlift 
operations,  with  the  Souda  Bay  port  fa- 
cilities also  capable  of  supporting  6th 
Fleet  ships. 

The  current  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand—MAC — terminal  for  all  6th  Fleet 
personnel  and  most  air  cargo  logis- 
tics is  at  Naval  Station,  Rota,  Spain,  out- 
side the  western  end  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  6th  Fleet  operations  are  now 
oriented  predominately  to  the  central 
and  eastern  Mediterranean,  a  distance  of 
about  1.200  to  2.500  miles  eastward.  Ma- 
terials and  personnel  are  distributed  to 
the  fleet  by  Fleet  Tactical  Support 
Squadron  VR-24  homeported  In  Rota 
with  a  detachment  at  NAF  Naples. 
Further  delivery  to  the  fleet  is  made  by 
carrier  onboard  delivery  aircraft  having 
a  range  of  500  to  1,200  mUes.  Establish- 
ing a  6th  Fleet  MAC  terminal  at  Slgon- 
ella and  changing  the  homeiX)rt  of  VR- 
24  to  Slgonella  with  a  detachment  at 
Souda  Bay  will  extend  the  logistics  sup- 
port 1,200  miles  farther  into  the  area 
of  operations  and  put  VH^24  aircraft 
within  single  flight  range  of  the  6th 
Fleet  carriers. 

Improved  malntensmce  and  personnel 
support  facilities  will  be  provided  for 
ASW  land-based  patrol  tmlts  to  correct 


severe  crowding  and  other  shortcomings 
now  encountered  during  deployments  to 
Slgonella.  The  facilities  at  Souda  Bay 
wiU  be  adequate  to  support  a  detachment 
of  land- based  ASW  patrol  aircraft. 

Willie  these  facilities  address  only  the 
normal  intensity  of  operations  antic- 
ipated, the  improved  base  structure  they 
provide  will  enable  loading  surges  of  up 
to  50  percent  to  be  accommodated  dtir- 
mg  unforeseen  contingency  situations. 
The  facilities  programs  requested  for  the 
iiaval  air  facility,  Slgonella  and  the 
naval  detachment,  Souda,  are  $8.9  mil- 
lion and  $5.3  million,  respectively. 

The  committee  believes  the  modest  in- 
vestments in  the  provision  of  facilities  at 
the  naval  air  facility.  Slgonella,  and 
the  naval  detachment.  Souda  Bay.  will 
result  in  material  benefits  in  terms  of  op- 
erational and  logistic  support  to  the  6th 
Fleet. 

From  an  examination  of  just  three 
portions  of  the  NavT's  program.  I  believe 
it  is  clear  that  the  committee,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  the  Navy  have 
a  difScult  task  in  attempting  to  come  up 
with  a  balanced  military  construction 
authorization  program.  Although  the 
task  is  difficult.  I  firmly  believe  that  this 
year's  bill  strikes  a  good  balance  between 
operational,  logistic  support,  pollution 
abatement,  and  people-oriented  facil- 
ities. I  recommend  your  passage  of  the 
bill  as  presented. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentlemsin  from  Virginia  (Mr.  D.uoel). 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Vii-ginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation 
and  I  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  troop  housing 
projects  for  the  Army  In  the  military 
construction  bill. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  bill  your 
committee  reviewed  the  Army  facilities 
and  determined  that  the  Army  was  mov- 
ing ahead  in  an  orderly  and  resolute 
manner  in  bringing  up  the  housing  to 
adequate  and  modem  standards.  This 
bill  before  you  provides  for  construction 
of  15.901  new  enlisted  barrack  spaces 
and  458  bachelor  ofQcer  quarters  at  per- 
manent installations  in  the  United 
States.  In  locating  the  new  construction 
the  Army  has  assured  us  that  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  those  troop  stations 
which  have  shown  the  largest  deficits 
in  pennanent  construction  and  which 
would  also  assist  in  taking  World  War 
n  temporar>-  barracks  out  of  service 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

I  think  a  brief  description  of  the  bar- 
racks standards  for  which  the  Army 
is  requesting  funds  is  appropriate  in  that 
the  Army  is  asking  us  to  support  a  level 
of  facility  development.  The  Army  re- 
cently completed  competition  to  obtain 
a  modem  barracks  design  which  will 
provide  new  living  accommodations  com- 
mensurate with  the  needs  of  today's  sol- 
dier. Two  outstanding  designs  were  se- 
lected and  these  will  form  the  basis  for 
standard  plans  for  barracks  at  large  di- 
visional installations.  The  new  design 
will  create  simple  and  functional  type 
dormitory  type  accommodations,  as  dif- 
ferentiated from  the  open-bay,  instltu- 
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tional-lookmg  barracks  which  have  be« 
the  past  standard.  While  the  new  deatm 
will  increase  the  gross  area  of  the  bv. 
racks  by  about  10  percent,  the  int«. 
changeable  use  of  rooms,  modular  c(mi> 
struction  potential,  and  repetitive  lay. 
outs  are  expected  to  keep  the  overall  cost 
at  the  level  which  would  be  experienced 
if  the  current  designs  were  utilized.  Thl» 
small  increase  in  gross  area  is  by  no 
means  extravagant  and  will  help  la 
overcoming  the  lack  of  personal  privacy 
and  the  insufficiency  of  security  of  per- 
sonal belongings  that  continue  to  be  ir- 
ritants to  our  soldiers  in  the  Army 
today. 

To  direct  the  formulation  of  a  plan 
for  housing  adequacy,  the  Army  has  es- 
tablished an  Army  Housing  Committee. 
This  committee,  first  of  all,  provides  a 
forimi  for  continuous  communications 
among  the  various  Army  staff  elements 
having  responsibilities  in  the  field  of 
housing;  second,  reviews  proposals  for 
housing  improvement  from  stail  pro- 
ponents; and  third,  assures  accelerated 
action  in  the  formulation  and  coordina- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  achiev- 
ing housing  adequacy. 

The  new  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion projects  in  the  fiscal  year  1973  pro- 
gram are  completely  in  consonance  with 
the  committee's  deliberations.  Addition- 
ally, the  Army  has  developed  a  new  Army 
stationing  and  installations  plan  that  Is 
fundamental  to  housing  planning  since 
it  establishes  the  basis  of  requirement  by 
installation. 

I  believe  it  is  of  paramoimt  Impor- 
tance to  provide  our  soldiers  with  ade- 
quate housing.  If  we  continue  to  require 
that  they  live  in  old  dilapidated  struc- 
tures, we  cannot  possibly  expect  to  at- 
tract quality  persormel  to  volunteer  for 
service  in  our  Armed  Forces,  much  less 
retain  those  career  persormel  who  are 
presently  serving. 

I,  therefore,  earnestly  recommend  that 
we  approve  those  troop  housing  projects 
Included  In  the  bill  presently  before  you 
for  consideration. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brinklet). 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  provisions  in  this  bill  that 
will  enable  the  Air  Force  to  continue 
their  important  program  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  facilities  at  their  logistics 
command  depots.  We  are  providing  au- 
thorization in  fiscal  year  1973  for  $29.5 
million  for  projects  at  five  Air  Force  de- 
pots. Last  year  we  provided  authoriza- 
tion of  $55  million  to  enable  the  Air 
Force  to  Initiate  this  important  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  long-range  program  and 
we  see  a  need  for  additional  authoriza- 
tions over  the  next  few  years. 

Authorizations  already  granted  and 
those  required  in  the  future  will  enable 
the  Air  Force  to  replace  facilities  that 
have  long  since  outlived  their  useful  life 
and  also  some  facilities  that  are  func- 
tionally inadequate  to  meet  the  demands 
of  processing  the  advanced  weaponry  of 
today.  Some  of  the  facilities  in  use  today 
were  constructed  in  early  World  War  I 
and  many  others  originally  designed  and 
constructed  for  a  5-year  life  have  been 
extended  in  use  for  as  much  as  25  years. 

The  work  to  be  done  by  the  Air  Force 
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should  provide  significant  economies  In 
nprsonnel  and  material  resources.  As  an 
Swnple  on  some  facilities  already  au- 
thorized planning  has  already  reached 
the  point  where  the  Air  Force  has  been 
able  to  program  personnel  reductions. 
This  was  an  important  consideration  to 
the  committee  since  the  members  wanted 
assurance  that  the  newly  authorized 
construction  would  not  be  used  to  build 
uD  Air  Force  organic  capabUity  to  ab- 
sorb work  which  the  committee  feels 
should  continue  to  be  placed  with  aero- 
space contractors. 

The  authorizations  proposed  are  in 
recognition  of  a  program  that  has  been 
professionally  prepared.  It  is  balanced  as 
to  cost  versus  assured  economies,  it  p>re- 
serves  the  balance  between  work  accom- 
plished by  organic  forces  and  that  ac- 
complished by  contractors  and  It  pro- 
vides faculties  that  are  in  consonance 
without  modem  Air  Force  weapons. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  constime  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  . 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  my 
distinct   privilege   to   address   my    col- 
leagues and  give  my  full  support  to  the 
fiscal  year   1973   military   construction 
bill.  Under  the  most  able  and  wise  lead- 
ership of  the  distinguished  genUeman 
from  Louisiana,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  produced  a  well-balanced 
program  that  Is  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  each  of  our  military  services.  In  giving 
my  support  to  this  authorization  bill,  I 
will  address  my  remarks  to  title  n,  the 
NavT's  portion,  which  totals  $62O,966,0O(y. 
The  Navy  portion  of  this  bill  reflects 
the  Navy  shore  establishment's  purpose 
of  providing  worldwide  logistic  support 
that  Is  required  for  om-  naval  forces. 
These  requirements  are  more  critical  due 
to  increased  activity  and  development  of 
Soviet  naval  forces.  To  keep  pace  with 
this  threat,  the  Navy  requires  new  and 
Improved  research  and  development  fa- 
cilities that  will  promote  technological 
developments  which  will  lead  to  new  and 
more  efficient  naval  forces,  weapon  sys- 
tems and  logistic  support.  New  facilities 
are  also  needed  for  our  fighting  men  to 
keep  their  morale  high  and  induce  them 
to  select  the  mllltarj'  as  a  career.  Many 
existing  naval  facilities  are  old,  delapl- 
dated  and  cannot  provide  the  facilities 
support  needed  to  maintain  the  fleet  at  a 
maximum  degree  of  readiness  so  impor- 
tant for  insuring  and  supporting  na- 
tional policy.  I  woiUd  like  to  discuss  sev- 
eral categories  of  projects  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  wide  spectrum  of  projects  and 
requirements  that  this  program  is  re- 
sponsive to. 

The  first  category  Is  operational  and 
training  facilities.  Major  projects  in 
this  category  range  from  ship  berthing 
Improvements  at  the  Naval  Station, 
Charleeton,  S.C.,  and  dredging  for  the 
Naval  Submarine  Base.  New  London, 
Conn.,  to  an  academic  building  at  the 
Naval  War  College,  Newport,  R.I.  Other 
major  specific  projects  Include  pier  al- 
terations and  utilities  at  the  Naval  Air 
Station,  North  Island.  Calif.,  at  the 
Naval  Shipyard.  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  and 
at  the  Naval  Station,  San  Diego,  Calif.; 
applied  instruction  buildings  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station.  Memphis,  Tenn.;  a 
combat  systems  maintenance  school  at 


the  Naval  Schools  Commajxd,  Mare  Is- 
land, Calif.;  an  electronics  wsu^are 
training  f  acUity  at  the  Naval  Communi- 
cations Training  Center,  Pensacola,  Pla.; 
and  a  recruit  processing  facihty  at  the 
Naval    Training    Center,    Great   Lakes, 

ni. 

The  second  general  category  is  for 
maintenance  and  production  facilities. 
This  category  includes  major  projects  for 
an  aircraft  maintenance  hangar  at  the 
Naval  Air  Facihty,  Slgonella.  Sicily:  jet 
engine  test  cells  at  Naval  Air  Rework 
Facility,  Jacksonville.  Pla.;  an  aircraft 
assembly  hangar  at  Naval  Air  Rework 
Facility,  Pensacola.  Ka.;  smd  a  bomb 
loading  plant  modernization,  at  Naval 
Ammunition  Depot,  McAlester,  Okla. 

There  is  one  major  project  in  the 
category  for  research,  development,  and 
test  facilities  and  that  is  the  radar  lab- 
oratory at  the  Naval  Research  Labora- 
tory. Washington.  D.C. 

Category  4  is  supply  facilities  and  in- 
cludes projects  like  a  cold  storage  ware- 
house at  the  Naval  Supply  Center,  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Medical  facilities  are  the  filth  cate- 
gory. This  year,  two  new  hospitals  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  and  at  Pensacola,  Fla.. 
are  approved  so  that  proper  and  ade- 
quate medical  aid  can  be  given  to  serv- 
ice personnel  and  their  dependents. 
There  are  also  five  projects  for  dispen- 
sary improvements. 

Category  6,  administrative  facilities, 
covers  a  wide  range  of  fimctional  re- 
quirements, including  administrative 
space  at  the  Naval  Facility,  Slgonella, 
Sicily,  an  enginering/system  analysis 
addition  at  the  Naval  Air  Rework 
r^Ility,  Quonset  Point.  RJ.,  and  a  data 
processing  center  for  the  Navy  Finance 
Center,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Category  7  is  housing  and  community 
facilities.  Once  agsiin,  significant  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  bachelor  housing, 
meesing  facilities,  and  community  sup- 
port faciltles,  by  the  Navy.  Morale  and 
retentlMi  of  persormel  will  be  increased 
by  providing  persormel  with  faciltles 
that  compare  favorably  with  those  foimd 
in  the  civilian  community. 

Category  8  is  utilities  and  ground  im- 
provements. Projects  in  this  category  are 
essential  for  shore  activities  to  provide 
full  and  effecive  fieet  logistic  support. 
Primarily,  these  projects  involve  the  up- 
grading and  modernizing  of  obsolete  sys- 
tems which  are  presenUy  operating  under 
full  or  overloaded  capacities.  Another 
major  portion  of  category  8  is  air  and 
water  pollution  abatement  projects. 
These  projects  demonstrate  the  Navy's 
awareness  of  the  seriousness  of  the  pol- 
lution problem  and  its  willingness  to 
vigorously  pursue  a  program  for  its  cor- 
rection. The  projects  include  boiler  plant 
emission  controls,  landfill  and  dimnage 
disposal  facilities,  incinerators,  pier 
sewer  systems  for  the  collection  of  ship- 
board wastes,  and  plants  for  industrial 
waste  treatment.  There  are  also  projects 
for  wastewater,  waste  oil,  and  other 
waste  treatment. 

The  ninth  and  final  category  is  real  es- 
tate. The  Navy  has  one  major  project 
that  will  acquire  the  necessary  land  to 
prevent  urban  encroachment  within  the 
explosive  hazard  zone  at  the  Naval  Am- 
munition Depot  at  Oahu,  Hawaii. 


The  Marine  Corps  program  makes  up 
about  20  percent  of  the  Navy's  total  pro- 
gram smd  Its  significant  aspects  can  be 
sinnmarlzed  as  follows:  A  Iflxge  portion 
of  the  program  la  for  a  land  exchange 
project  at  Marine  Corps  Air  Stations  in 
Oranire  County,  Calif.,  that  will  prevent 
urban  encro€u:hment  from  curtailing  air 
opwations  at  El  Toro  and  Santa  Ana  Air 
Stations.  Another  significant  portion  of 
the  program  is  for  new  or  moderniza- 
tion of  bachelor  housing  facilities  as  the 
Marine  Corps  also  feels  that  this  is  a  sig- 
nificant factor  In  troop  morale  and  re- 
tention. The  remaining  portion  of  the 
Marine  Corps  program  is  devoted  to  avi- 
ation operation  and  maintenance  facili- 
ties, dental  facilities,  administrative 
space,  and  facllltlee  for  improving 
and/or  expanding  utility  systems. 

A  wide  range  of  requirements  has  been 
effectively  developed  by  the  committee 
Into  a  balanced  program  that  handles  the 
urgently  needed  projects  first.  These 
projects  are  aU  valid  requirements  and  I 
recommend  that  you  approve  this  bill  In 
Its  entirety. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Hall). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  vrould  like 
to  voice  my  support  for  the  construction 
of  the  Western  Medical  Institute  of  Re- 
search which  is  Included  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us  at  this  time. 

The  new  facility  of  which  I  speak  is 
designed  to  provide  a  capabiUty  for  gen- 
eral medical  research  with  the  emphasis 
in  the  field  of  infectious  diseases  that 
cause  noneffective  rates  in  the  TJS.  Army. 
The  research  will  be  particularly  orieiited 
toward  communicable  and  Infectious 
diseases  of  remote  areas  of  the  world. 

I  can  testify  from  personsd  experience 
that  during  pericxis  of  armed  conflict,  in- 
fectious diseases,  particularly  tropical 
diseases,  have  taken  a  toll  In  man-dasrs 
which  has  far  exceeded  that  of  enemy 
action.  When  our  young  m«i  are  sent  to 
combat  In  tropical  environments,  they 
are  faced  with  these  additional  dangers. 
Many  of  the  diseases  they  are  exposed  to 
are  capable  of  killing  and  incapacitating 
just  as  surely  as  enemy  armies.  It  is  my 
considered  view,  both  as  a  physician  and 
as  a  former  member  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices, that  before  we  commit  our  troops  to 
such  areas  we  should  make  everj'  effort 
to  develop  the  medical  weapons  to  con- 
quer and  prevent  these  diseases. 

Malaria,  snail  fever,  dengue  fever, 
sand-fly  fever,  and  diarrheal  diseases  all 
have  the  capability  to  immobilize  armies. 
These  few  examples  are  provided  to  illus- 
trate the  urgency  of  construction  of  the 
Western  Medical  Institute.  Research 
programs  addressing  these  kinds  of  prob- 
lems are  indispensable  to  timely  develop- 
ment of  effective  preventive  measures  for 
future  use  with  troops.  This  effort  must 
be  supported  now.  since  the  research  to 
accomplish  the  stated  goals  will  require  a 
number  of  years  for  completion.  The  pre- 
ventive measures  must  be  ready  in  ad- 
vance. The  cost  of  not  having  them  will 
be  tremendous. 

Exemplary  of  the  cost  of  tropical  dis- 
ease are  the  more  than  42.000  cases  of 
malaria  that  have  occurred  in  U£.  troops 
operating  in  Vietnam.  The  cost  has  been 
over  $36  million  in  hospitalization,  per- 
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sonnel  replacement,  and  man-days  lost. 
To  delay  the  necessary  research  will  not 
save  money.  Delay,  however,  will  engen- 
der a  significant  risk  of  an  enormously 
more  expensive  disease  among  combat 
troops  in  the  next  several  decades. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Army's  re- 
search activities  engaged  m  combating 
these  diseases  are  widely  scattered, 
severely  overcrowded,  smd  seriously  out- 
dated. 

The  Western  Medical  Institute  of  Re- 
search will  correct  a  bad,  if  not  deplor- 
able situation  first  conceived  and  started 
during  World  War  n,  but  unfortunately 
allowed  to  lapse.  The  Institute  represents 
the  first  step  in  a  long-range  plan  to 
consoUdate  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment's research  institutes  In  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  This  consolida- 
tion will  increase  efQclency,  reduce  over- 
head costs,  and  diminish  needs  for  sup- 
porting personnel.  This  is  especially  ap- 
propos  in  this  day  of  enhanced  transport 
and  communication.  The  Western  Med- 
ical Institute  will  combine  into  one 
facility  the  activities  of  three  labora- 
tories now  scattered  over  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  This  consolidation  will 
enormousXv  enhance  the  productivity  of 
the  research  effort  In  tropical  diseases. 
Colocatlon  of  the  Western  Medical  Insti- 
tute with  Letterman  Army  General  Hos- 
pital Is  essential.  This  relationship  wUi 
provide  research  expertise  and  corre- 
sponding research  laboratory-  support  to 
the  hospital.  In  return  for  access  to  its 
clinical  facilities  and  patient  population. 
The  Letterman  staff  will  be  stimulated, 
and  patient  care  will  be  improved  to  even 
higher  levels  than  those  now  achieved. 

The  plan  Is,  that  the  Western  Medical 
Institute  of  Research  will  be  constructed 
in  three  phases.  The  first  two  are  already 
under  construction.  The  bUl  before  you 
contains  the  third  and  final  phase.  The 
facilltj-  is  being  built  to  the  most  modem 
standards.  It  utilizes  space  layout  of  the 
most  flexible  means  to  promote  efHclent 
operation.  As  a  former  chief  of  personnel, 
Office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  during 
World  War  U.  let  me  stress  that  pro- 
tecting the  health  of  our  fighting  men 
will  continue  to  be  an  essential  ingredient 
of  our  national  preparedness  posture.  Re- 
gardless of  the  level  of  U.S.  military  in- 
volvement, our  men  must  be  kept  suffi- 
ciently well  to  function  effectively  on  the 
line.  This  Is  best  achieved  by  develop- 
ment of  Individual  disease-preventive 
measures  through  meaningful  research. 

Gentlemen.  I  solicit  your  support  of 
this  worthy  project  which  Is  clearly  In 
the  national  interest. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chamnan.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
'Mr.  Long). 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  former  member  of  this  very  distin- 
guished committee  I  want  to  address  a 
few  questions  to  the  chairman  and  to 
some  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 
First,  however.  I  want  to  offer  a  preamble 
concerning  the  Army  Intelligence  School 
that  was  formerly  located  at  Fort  Hola- 
blrd  in  my  district  and  which  has  been 
transferred  to  Fort  Huachuca. 

At  the  time  this  transfer  proposal  was 
made  I  naturally  opposed  It,  as  any  Con- 
gressman who  Is  losing  an  Installation 
would  do.  I  was  disturbed  at  that  time  to 


note  that  thef  e  was  not  adequate  housing 
at  Huachuca  and  that  the  water  table  was 
very  low.  I  brought  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
Army.  They  denied  both  of  these  allega- 
tions. It  seemed  to  me  they  were  very 
much  Iswiking  in  candor. 

Later  on  the  chairman  of  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  SncES),  and  I  visited  Fort  Hua- 
chuca. We  found  a  tremendous  lack  of 
housing  there.  We  also  found  that  the 
w'ater  table  was,  as  we  had  been  told, 
sinking.  We  came  back  with  some  warn- 
ings to  the  Defense  Department  that  this 
transfer  could  be  a  serious  mistake. 

I  have  been  pursuing  this  line,  as  a 
Congressmtin  defending  his  district,  and 
have  been  doing  it  for  several  years.  I 
was  recently  very  much  interested  to  note 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee  It- 
self had  appointed  a  subcommittee  under 
the  leadership  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Pike),  and 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Dan- 
iXL).  and  the  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr.  GUBSER),  from  the  minority.  They 
came  in  with  a  report  which  was  unani- 
mous, in  which  they  basically  substan- 
tiated all  the  things  I  had  been  saving 
during  that  time.  The  tlUe  of  the  report 
I  believe  was  "Money  Down  a  Dry  Hole." 

Many  millions  of  dollars  went  Into  this. 
The  subcommittee  accused  the  Army  of  a 
considerable  lack  of  candor  in  this 
operation. 

I  want  to  address  my  remarks  to  the 
100  housing  units  that  are  in  this  bill  for 
Fort  Huachuca.  I  am  not  going  to  offer  an 
amendment.  I  gather  the  100  housing 
units  are  in  the  bUl  because  a  mistake  has 
been  made  and  we  have  to  provide  the 
housing  for  the  people  there. 

Is  that  a  fair  way  to  state  the  situa- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  in  response  to  the 
gentleman's  question,  which  I  think  is 
very  appropriate,  I  want  to  state  that  the 
100  units  which  are  in  the  bill  were  au- 
thorized at  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment. The  committee  was  informed  the 
requirements  would  have  existed  regard- 
less of  the  transfer,  but  some  of  those 
transferred  will  probably  occupy  some  of 
the  units,  if  eligible. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Would  have 
existed  in  any  case? 

Mr.  FISHER.  In  any  case,  regardless 
of  the  transfer. 

While  I  am  responding  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  would  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  alertness  m  looking  after 
this  particular  problem  and  the  concern 
which  he  has  expressed.  I  think  all  of  us 
who  have  these  problems  in  our  districts 
need  to  follow  through  on  them  and  see 
how  the  money  is  spent  after  the  installa- 
tions have  been  moved  away.  Sometimes 
there  is  quite  a  different  storv  after  we 
check  upon  them.  I  think  the  Ventleman 
is  quite  properly  looking  into  this. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  compliment 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
launching  this  investigation. 

I  did  want  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
gentleman  or  perhaps  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  'Mr.  Daniel),  a  member 
of  that  subcommittee,  who  I  see  is  here. 


What  is  proposed  to  be  done  about 
the  800  housing  units — later  adjusted 
downward  to  569  units — which  the  Ana* 
has  said  in  the  past  it  needs  at  Fort 
Huachuca?  This  is  an  enormous  number 
of  housing  units.  I  believe  there  are  l.7oo 
housing  units  worldwide  in  this  ksii,  and 
669  for  Port  Huachuca  alone  would  cot( 
millions  of  dollars.  This  bill  provides  Jor 
100  of  these  units,  which  will  cost  ap. 
proximately  $2.6  million. 

In  view  of  this  report,  of  which  tbe 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Dawul) 
was  a  prominent  author,  what  is  the  fu- 
ture of  the  569  units?  Does  the  commit- 
tee feel  the  Army  will  be  asking  for  these 
units  in  the  luttu-e? 

Mr,  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Vlrgina.  First  I  should 
like  to  say  I  agree  thoroughly  with  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  that  the  DOD 
was  seriously  in  error  when  this  transfer 
was  made. 

With  regard  to  the  specific  questka 
about  more  housing  imlts,  the  requert 
has  not  been  made  yet  to  our  committee, 
so  I  cannot  definitively  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  believe  that 
is  a  fair  answer  the  gentleman  has  given 
me. 

Though  569  units  is  a  tremendous 
number  of  housing  units  to  build  at 
Huachuca.  considering  the  sltuatlcm 
there,  which  seems  doubtful  in  many  re- 
spects, including  the  water  table.  I  would 
hope  that  the  committee  would  in  future 
years  cast  a  very  cold  eye  on  any  pro- 
posal to  provide  the  569  additional  hous- 
ing units  there,  in  view  of  the  tremen- 
dous housing  shortage  for  the  militaiy 
which  exists  worldwide. 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  further. 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Tlie  infor- 
mation which  came  to  the  committee 
suggested  that  the  water  supply  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption  would  last 
about  60  ye&ts.  However,  if  we  go  into  the 
type  of  construction  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about  now,  obviously  this  would 
not  be  the  case. 

The  gentleman  may  be  assured  that 
the  committee  would  look  with  a  jaun- 
diced eye  upon  any  attempt  to  construct 
569  housing  units  at  that  location. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is 
a  distinct  privilege  to  address  my  col- 
leagues on  the  subject  of  the  military 
construction  bill.  The  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  under  the  most  learned 
and  able  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  has  produced 
a  sound,  well-balanced  program  for  each 
of  our  military  services.  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  speak  in  support  of  enact- 
ment of  this  military  construction  au- 
thorization bill.  I  will  address  my  re- 
marks to  title  n  of  the  bill,  the  Navy's 
program,  which  totals  $520,966,000. 

The  naval  shore  establishment's  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  the  required  logistic 
support  for  our  modem  naval  forces. 
With  today's  technological  developments 
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resulting  in  the  evolution  of  new  and 
more  efficient  naval  forces  and  weapons 
systems;  modem,  and  ha  many  Instances 
complicated  and  unique  shore  faculties 
are  required  to  give  the  proper  support. 
Your  committee  has  the  conthiuing  ob- 
jective of  insuring  that  naval  and 
Iklarlne  Corps  units  receive  the  necessarj' 
authorization  to  provide  those  essential 
facilities  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  state  of  combat  readiness.  Con- 
struction, as  authorized  in  this  bill,  will 
provide  positive  advances  in  accomplish- 
ing this  objective. 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  shore  sta- 
tions are  fuUy  capable  of  providing 
needed  support,  the  NavT  malntahis  sur- 
veillance of  the  facilities  available  and 
required.  As  deficiencies  are  identified. 
new  weapons  systems  become  operative, 
and  as  advancements  are  attained 
through  research,  the  Navy's  militar>- 
construction  managers  conduct  critical 
reviews  of  the  competing  facilities  re- 
quirements. By  this  manner,  the  Navy 
determmes  which  of  the  urgent  requhre- 
ments  are  most  urgent.  This  procedure 
results  In  a  finely  balanced  program  such 
as  Is  contahied  in  title  n  of  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  speak  briefly  fla-st  on 
those  segments  of  the  program  devoted 
to  direct  support  of  the  major  fleets. 

C<Histructlon  of  new  shore  facilities 
and  the  orderly  replacement  of  anti- 
quated existing  structures  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  internal  part  of  the  overall 
navy  programs  for  construction  and  con- 
version of  new  ships,  and  the  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  other 
weapon  systems  through  which  our  At- 
lantic. Mediterranean,  and  Pacific  Fleets 
will  be  modernized  and  equipped  to  face 
the  challenge  of  the  1970's  and  beyond. 
As  we  commission  new  attack  carriers, 
guided  missile  frigates,  destroyers,  at- 
tack submarines,  and  fast  combat  support 
ships,  as  we  modernize  our  nucletu-  bal- 
listic submarine  forces,  and  as  we  adapt 
our  carriers  to  the  multipurpose  role  of 
attack  and  antisubmarine  warfare,  we 
must  reeilize  the  attendant  need  for  mod- 
em operational  support  bases  and  air- 
fields. It  is  from  such  modem  complex 
of  naval  bases  that  the  vital  logistics 
element  of  seapower  Is  derived. 

An  authorization  of  $59  million  is  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  for  facilities  needed  by 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  Naval  Forces. 
Europe.  Ttie  growing  Soviet  naval  forces 
In  the  Eastern  Meriterranean  and  indeed 
throughout  the  Atlantic  Ocean  area  pre- 
sents a  serious  challenge  to  our  6th  and 
2d  fleets,  making  it  a  matter  of  ut- 
most importance  that  the  necessary 
shore-based  facility  support  be  furnished 
to  our  forces  in  these  areas. 

An  appraisal  in  eariy  1971  of  shore- 
based  support  facilities  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  disclosed  an  urgent  need 
to  upgrade  the  present  installatiotis  at 
the  Naval  Air  Pa<dllty— NAF— Sigonella, 
Sicily,  and  Na'val  Detachment— NAV- 
DffT— Souda  Bay,  Crete. 

Development  of  these  bases  wlU  extend 
the  logistic  support  of  the  fleet  to  the  area 
of  the  Mediterranean  where  fleet  opera- 
thMis  are  Increasing. 

■Po  effect  the  neede^  upgrading  of  f  a- 
cDltleB  at  SigoneUa  and  Souda  Bay,  this 
ywr's  bin  contains  15  projects  and  $8.9 


million  and  eight  projects  and  $5.3  mil- 
lion for  f acllltiee  at  SigoneUa  and  Souda 
Bay,  respectively. 

The  major  projects  at  SigoneUa  are  a 
structural  aircraft  fire  rescue  station, 
an  aircraft  maintenance  hangar,  a  pub- 
Uc  works  maintenance  shop,  a  dlq^ensary 
and  dental  clinic  addition,  and  a  depend- 
ent school  addition.  At  Souda  Bay.  the 
major  projects  are  aircraft  maintenance 
hangar  shops,  bachelor  enlisted  quarters, 
bachelor  officer's  quarters,  and  utlUtlee. 

For  upgrading  faculties  at  other  At- 
lantic Pleet  bases  and  stations,  the  fol- 
lowing major  operational  and  logistic 
support  projects  were  included  in  this 
year's  bill: 

Ship  berthing  Improvements  at  the 
Naval  Station,  Charleston,  S.C;  an  ap- 
plied instruction  buUdlng  at  the  Naval 
Air  Station,  JacksonviUe,  Pla.;  dredging 
and  powerplant  expansion  at  the  Naval 
Submarine  Base,  New  London,  Conn.;  a 
dock  basin  for  floating  drydock  at  the 
Naval  Station,  Newport,  R.L;  electric 
utilities  for  piers  at  the  Naval  Station, 
Norfolk,  Va.;  an  airframe  maintenance 
facility  at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Oceana, 
Va.;  and  an  Integrated  aircraft  mainte- 
nance faciUty  at  the  Naval  Air  Station, 
Quonset  Point,  R  J. 

Additionally,  a  total  of  eight  personnel 
and  community  support  projects  are  in- 
cluded at  the  various  AUantic  Fleet  sta- 
tions and  bases. 

Authorization  in  the  approved  amount 
of  $90.9  million  is  included  for  direct 
support  of  the  Pacific  Fleet.  Of  this 
amoimt,  approximately  $36.9  million  is 
people  oriented  and  will  provide  14  ur- 
gentiy  needed  bcu^elor  enlisted  and  of- 
ficer quarters  and  other  personnel  sup- 
port facilities. 

Pacific  operaticmal  and  logistic  sup- 
port facilities  include  the  following  ma- 
jor projects:  an  electrical  distribution 
system,  a  pier  2  extensicm  virlth  utilities, 
and  a  utilities  system  expansion  project 
at  the  Naval  Ah-  Station,  Alameda, 
Calif.,  an  ordnance  dispxKal  group  fa- 
cility at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Barbers 
Point,  HawaU;  pier  extension  with  util- 
ities at  the  Naval  Station.  Long  Beach, 
Calif.;  an  aircraft  intermediate  mainte- 
nance faciUty  at  the  Naval  Air  Station, 
Miramax,  Calif.;  a  flight  control/ rescue 
faciUty  and  pier  utilities  at  the  Naval  Air 
Station,  North  Island.  Calif.;  pier  utilities 
at  the  naval  submarine  base.  Pearl  Har- 
bor, Hawaii;  pier  and  utilities  at  the  Na- 
val Station,  San  Diego,  Calif.;  and  an 
aircraft  parking  apron  at  the  Naval  Air 
Station,  Whidbey  Island,  Wash. 

Also  to  be  noted  about  this  year's  pro- 
gram Is  the  Navy's  extensive  effort  to 
abate  air  and  vmter  pi^ution.  A  signifi- 
cant portion  at.  the  military  construc- 
tion program,  £«>proxiinately  $81  miliion 
is  devoted  to  this  high  priority  concern 
of  the  Nation.  The  Navy  has  made  a  con- 
certed effort  to  conform  to  the  ever  more 
stringent  pollution  abatement  laws  and 
this  program  refiects  its  efforts  by  ap- 
proving 64  items  for  poUution  abatement 
at  49  Na\T  and  Marine  Corps  installa- 
tions. 

With  the  hatroduction  into  the  fleet  of 
more  highly  sojdilsticated  ordnance, 
ships,  planes  and  systems  components, 
training  has  become  a  critical  factor  in 


total  fleet  support.  In  an  effort  to  keep 
personnel  abreast  oi  the  technological 
developments  Eind  to  insure  continued 
fleet  readiness,  the  Navy  has  requested 
and  we  have  approved  projects  totaling 
more  than  $65.3  mlUion  for  training 
facihties.  These  projects  represent  a 
balanced  cross  section  of  the  total  train- 
ing requirement  and  Include  projects  for 
both  officer  and  enUsted  training. 

A  portion  of  titie  n  in  the  amount  of 
$101.5  million  Is  in  support  of  the  Marine 
Corps  and  will  provide  43  projects  at  16 
installations.  Of  that  total.  $41.1  million 
is  for  the  provision  of  modem  living 
quarters  for  8,075  bachelor  marines. 

I  have  reserved  for  my  final  comment, 
a  particular  segment  of  the  Navy's  por- 
tion of  the  biU,  the  package  for  persormel 
support  facUities.  projects  pritnarily  for 
people.  New  authorization  of  $119  million 
was  approved  for  people-related  projects. 
Of  this  amount.  $103  million  wiU  provide 
adequate  living  spaces  for  22,541  bachelcur 
enlisted  and  o^er  men  and  women  of 
the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  Oiu- 
Navy  men  and  marines  deserve  to  be 
housed  adequatelj".  The  Navy  believes,  as 
evidenced  by  the  percentage  of  their  pro- 
gram devoted  to  personnel  support  fa- 
cilities, that  the  provision  of  adequate 
troop  housing  wiU  measiorably  improve 
their  retention  rate.  I  share  this  belief 
and  I  am  encouraged  by  the  positive  steps 
being  taken  by  the  Navy  to  improve  the 
living  conditions  for  Navy  personnel. 

There  are  several  features  of  the  bill 
that  stand  out.  It  authorizes  the  most 
urgent  faculties.  It  is  responsive  to  the 
continuing  need  for  operational  effec- 
tiveness. It  provides  improvement  for  the 
personnel  who  support  and  operate  these 
forces.  It  provides  some  logistic  support 
faciUties  for  ships,  aircraft  and  missUes 
as  weU  as  for  men.  At  first  thought,  we 
might  consider  it  desirable  to  accomplish 
aU  needed  construction  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  however,  titie  n  of  this  bUl 
has  been  tempered  in  light  of  the  reali- 
ties of  the  overall  needs  of  the  Nav?-  and 
Marine  Corps  and  the  current  budgetary 
climate. 

Be  assured,  the  facUities  projects  con- 
tained in  the  biU  are  aU  valid  require- 
ments which  wlU  allow  our  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  to  maintain  and  sustain 
the  high  state  of  combat  readiness  re- 
quired for  carrying  out  assigned  mis- 
sions. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that,  In  my  opin- 
ion, your  Armed  Services  Comimlttee  has 
developed  a  sotmdly  conceived,  yet  quite 
austere  biU.  I  recommend  that  you  ap- 
prove it  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  many 
reasons  I  cannot  support  H.R.  15641,  this 
year's  mUitary  construction  authoriza- 
tion bUl. 

I  do  not  question  the  need  for  a  large 
part  of  the  fvmds  authorized  by  this  biU 
for  improved  living  conditions  for  our 
servicemen. 

What  puzzles  and  distresses  me  is  the 
Armed  Services  Committee's  apparent 
attitude,  ImpUclt  and  explicit  In  the  com- 
mittee report,  that  this  bUl  involves  dol- 
lar figures  and  nothing  more.  TTie  com- 
mittee seems  to  asstune  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  the  right  to  design 
programs  and  determine  priorities,  and  It 
is  the  committee's  task  merely  to  cut  a 
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little  bit  here  and  trim  a  little  bit  there, 
making  sure  that  the  overall  cut  falls 
somewhere  in  the  3-  to  5-percent  range. 
Nowhere  in  any  document  available  to 
me  Is  the  rationale  for  this  construction 
program  challenged,  nor  are  these  pri- 
orities examined. 

Take  the  following  examples: 

First.  Military  administration  Is  over- 
centralized  in  the  Washington.  DC.  area, 
and  according  to  the  committee  report 
"Secretary  Laird  has  recognized  the  need 
to  relocate  activities  from  the  Washing- 
ton area."  Yet  the  committee  has  ap- 
proved the  construction  of  an  adminis- 
trative facility  in  Washington  at  the  cost 
of  $170  million.  Why?  Because  "if  we  do 
not  move  ahead  with  this  proposal,  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  costs  will  escalate." 
Such  tortured  logic  could  be  used  to  jus- 
tify the  construction  of  almost  any- 
thing. 

Second.  The  committee  has  authorized 
$70  million  to  support  American  troops 
In  Europe — exactly  the  amoimt  requested 
by  the  Etefense  Department — despite  the 
overwhelming  evidence  that  substantial 
troop  reductions  can  and  should  be  made 
without  Jeopardizing  American  security 
interests  in  Europe  m  suiy  way. 

Third.  Although  Congress  added  an 
amendment  to  l£ist  year's  foreign  assist- 
ance authorization  bill  forbidding  direct 
militan-'  assistance  or  the  sale  of  military 
weapons  to  the  repressive  military  junta 
in  Greece,  and  although  the  current 
American  military  presence  in  Greece 
has  embarrassed  many  Americans  and 
our  country's  European  allies,  the  com- 
mittee has  approved  without  alteration  a 
$6.3  million  construction  request  for  the 
naval  detachment  at  Souda  Bay  in 
Greece,  and  another  unspecified  siun  for 
the  Athenai  Airport  in  Athens. 

Fourth.  The  committee  has  approved 
the  Defense  Department's  request  for 
$14.3  million  to  begin  initial  site  con- 
struction for  the  Trident  missile  system 
project.  This  project,  originally  known 
as  ULMS.  is  of  higiily  doubtful  desira- 
bility, is  unnecessary  to  the  defense  of 
our  country,  and  involves  fantastic  costs 
estimated  at  $30  billion  in  the  next 
decade. 

Fifth.  The  committee  has  approved  a 
request  for  $800,000  "to  provide  a  fa- 
cility" at  Andersen  Air  Force  Base  in 
Guam,  to  use  the  vague  language  of 
the  committee  report.  Construction  at 
this  base,  where  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand is  the  host  command,  can  have 
only  one  purpose — to  aid  in  or  tactical- 
ly support  the  shameless  and  promiscu- 
ous bombing  of  Indochina. 

Surely  these  five  examples  involve  mat- 
ters of  policy  which  transcend  the  dol- 
lar flgiu-es  involved.  Surely  these  exam- 
ples demand  explanation — Lf  not  expla- 
nation, at  least  oomment.  For  only  one  of 
these  examples — the  first — does  the  com- 
mittee comment  on  policy  matters,  and 
there  only  to  suggest  that  action  be  tak- 
en "30  that  the  Congress  may  be  kept 
Informed." 

What,  th«i.  has  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  wroug:ht? 

It  has  produced  an  authorization  bill 
which  reduces  the  Defense  Department's 
budget  request  by  2.7  percent,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Department  asked  for 
35  percent  more  than  it  was  granted  last 


year.  This  2,7  percent  reduction  is  less 
than  half  of  last  year's  5.6  percent  re- 
duction— curious,  indeed,  in  light  of  the 
committee's  Insistence  that  we  are  en- 
tering the  "post- Vietnam  era." 

It  has  produced  a  bill  authorizing  the 
expendittu-e  of  $33  million  for  projects 
described  by  one  word — "classifled." 

It  has  approved  fimds  for  virtually 
every  project  which  the  Department  of 
Defense  asked  for — no  more  and  no  less. 
It  has  neither  created  nor  deleted  a  single 
program,  despite  the  profoimd  policy  im- 
plications iniierent  in  many  of  these 
funding  requests. 

It  disturbs  me  that  a  committee  of 
this  Congress  should  appear  to  behave 
so  subserviently,  especially  when  $2.58 
billion  and  so  many  important  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  issues  are  involved. 
Has  the  Congress  devoted  enough  time 
to  the  consideration  of  this  authoriza- 
tion and  the  priorities  implicit  in  it?  Has 
the  Defense  Department  justified  these 
priorities? 

I  believe  the  answer  to  these  questions 
is  no.  It  is  conceivable,  although  prob- 
ably unlikely,  that  a  more  full  justifica- 
tion was  made  to  the  committee  in  its 
frequent — indeed,  typical — secret  hear- 
ings. However,  I  cannot  ratify  the  expen- 
diture of  this  money  if  it  is  based  on 
secrets  too  dark  to  disclose  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Further  work  is  necessary  to  produce 
an  authorization  bill  which  accurately 
reflects  our  valid  military  construction 
needs,  while  furthering  efforts  toward  a 
workable  and  consistent  American  for- 
eign policy.  At  this  time.  I  urge  defeat  of 
H.R.  15641. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  express  my  support  of  H.R.  15641,  the 
military  construction  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  This  measure  is  vi- 
tally Important  to  the  maintenance  of 
our  Nation's  Armed  Forces,  including  the 
ability  of  defense  installations  in  my  own 
district  to  perform  their  missions. 

Authorizations  in  the  bill  we  are  vot- 
ing on  today  provide  more  than  $9  mil- 
lion to  construct  facilities  In  the  New 
London-Groton,  Conn.,  area  essential  for 
improved  logistic  support  to  the  Atlantic 
Submarine  Fleet. 

Included  in  the  bill  is  $985,000  for  a 
compression  chamber  for  the  naval  sub- 
maiine  medical  center.  This  money  is  in 
addition  to  an  oriKinal  authorization  In 
1968  which  had  totaled  $1,590,000.  The 
compression  chamber  will  provide  an  ad- 
vanced and  applied  research  facility  for 
gathering  biomedical  data,  using  man  as 
a  test  subject  up  to  depths  of  2,000  feet. 
An  tu-gent  requirement  exists  for  the 
compression  chamber  and  the  impor- 
tance of  this  advanced  and  applied  re- 
search to  the  future  strength  of  the 
NavT  cannot  be  overstated. 

Also  included  in  the  bill  is  $5,032,000 
to  dredge  the  Thames  River,  from  the 
mouth  to  the  submarine  base.  The  chan- 
nel will  be  deepened  from  32  and  33  feet 
to  36  feet  deep  to  accommodate  the 
deeper  draft  of  the  new  688-class  attack 
submarine,  seven  of  which  will  be  con- 
structed at  the  Electric  Boat  Division  of 
General  Dynamics  in  Groton. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  provides 
$2,615,000  for  the  extension  of  tlie  ex- 
isting powerplant  on  the  submarine  base. 
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The  plant's  present  capacity  is  ijsaii 
kilowatts.  It  would  be  increased  to  2i. 
700  kilowatts  to  accommodate  the  suni 
in  power  requirements  for  the  tm 
ships. 

A  total  of  $728,000  Is  authorized  for  a 
trainer  building  extension,  a  facUfti 
which  would  contain  submarine  training 
simulators  for  the  688-cIass  vessels 'iSa 
simulators  will  replace  six  obsolete  mod- 
els now  housed  in  four  separate  build- 
ings. These  new  machines  will  simulate 
conditions  too  dangerous  to  practice  at 
sea. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  a 
time  when  Congress  has  received  could, 
erable  criticism  for  overspreading,  I  am 
concerned  that  the  military  constructloc 
bill  before  us  today,  which  is  modest  by 
current  standards,  may  be  more  thai  li 
absolutely  needed.  Yesterday  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahoit), 
told  this  body  that  the  House  had  avppy. 
priated  already  more  than  $20  billion  In 
excess  of  the  budget  requested. 

With  every  sector  of  our  economy  de- 
manding  more,  it  is  hard  to  sin^e  out 
any  one  expense  area  as  better  able  to 
sustain  a  cut  in  Its  expectations  than  the 
next.  However,  this  year's  military  con- 
struction bUl,  like  last  year's  is  supposed 
to  reflect  more  people  needs  so  that  we 
can  attract  a  volimteer  army  and  elim- 
inate the  need  for  conscription. 

I  have  strongly  supported  the  con- 
cept of  the  volimteer  army,  and  I  do  not 
expect  to  vote  for  the  extension  of  the 
draft,  absent  some  emergency  conditicos, 
when  it  expires  next  June  30.  Nevarthe- 
less,  using  the  construction  of  gymnaai- 
ums,  arts  and  craft  centers,  and  even 
bachelor  and  family  housing  units  as  an 
incentive  for  enlistments,  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  ineffective  way  of  providing 
lures  and  incentives.  Not  all  of  our  serr- 
icemen  can  enjoy  family  or  bachelor 
qtiarters.  Many  do  not  want  craft  cen- 
ters. I  suspect  that  It  may  be  hard  to 
justify  auto  craft  centers  on  the  basis 
of  broad  appeal  to  oiu-  military  men. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  far 
better  to  pay  our  military  personnel  a 
reasonable  and  comparable  wage  which 
would  attract  them  to  military  service. 
If  we  would  take  all  the  traditional  bene- 
fits normally  given  to  our  military  per- 
sonnel and  put  them  into  wage  increases, 
we  would  have  a  benefit  package  that 
every  one  of  them  could  use  and  that 
would  be  more  attractive  than  the  tradi- 
tional package  of  lures. 

By  allocating  our  incentives  In  thJa 
way,  we  would  also  spotlight  the  true 
costs  of  our  military  personnel.  We  would 
have  the  total  personnel  costs  shoim 
more  dramatically.  I  have  stated  many 
times  that  the  way  to  reduce  military  ex- 
penditures is  to  reduce  military  person- 
nel. If  we  could  show  true  personnei 
costs,  the  need  for  personnel  reductloo 
would  become  far  more  obvious. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the  com- 
mittee on  reducing  the  budget  by  2.7  per- 
cent In  this  bill.  I  regret  that  the  com- 
mittee was  not  able  to  match  the  5.6- 
percent  cut  which  It  achieved  last  year. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  In  the  future 
the  committee  will  take  a  dlfleroit  Usd 
of  look  at  Its  incentive  system  so  tbat 
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all  benefits  paid  to  our  military  men 
-go  be  used  by  all  of  them. 

I4r.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
farther  requests  for  time. 

Mr  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no'fiffther  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Van  Deerlin  ) .  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the 
Clerk  will  now  read  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

B«  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Bepresentatiies  of  the   United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  asstmbled, 
TITLE  I 

Sic  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Array  may 
egttbilsh  or  develop  military  instaUatlons 
»ad  facilities  bv  acquiring,  coustructlng, 
convwtlng,  rehablUtatlng,  or  InBtalling  per- 
nianeiii  or  temporary  public  works,  including 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurte- 
nances. utUltlea,  and  equipment  for  the  fol- 
lowing acqulflltlon  and  conatructlon : 
INSIDS  THK  U»rm)  Statxs 

-DOTTED  STATES   CONTINENTAI,   AKMT   COMMAKD 

(First  Army) 

Port  Belvolr,  Virginia,  $11,027,000. 

Carlisle  Barracks.  Pennsylvania,  $1,078,000. 

Ifort  Dlx.  New  Jersey,  Jl .215,000. 

Fort  Eustts,  Virginia,  $7,535,000. 

Fort  Knox.  Kentucky.  $20,244,000. 

Port  Lee,  VlrglnU,  $1,04«.000. 
(Third  Army) 

Port  Bennlng,  Georgia,  $6,040,000. 

Port  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  $864,000. 

Port  Campbell.  Kentucky,  $13,797,000. 

Fort  Gordon.  Georgia,  $6,225,000. 

Port  Jackson.  South  Carolina.  $18,660,000. 

Port  McClellan.  Alabama,  $333,000. 

Port  Rucker,  Alabama.  $3,232,000. 
f Fifth  Army) 

Port  Bliss.  Texas,  $5,839,000. 

Port  Benjamin  Harrison.  Indiana,  $1,966,- 
OOO. 

Port  Hood.  Texas,  $32,416,000. 

Port  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  $1,054,000. 

Port  Polk,  Louisiana.  $4,997,000. 

Port  Riley,  Kansas.  $787,000. 

rVwt  sm.  Oklahoma.  $14,958,000. 

Port  Leonard  Wood,  Mlssotirl,  $18,578,000. 
(Sixth  Army) 

Port  Carson,  Colorado.  $17,457,000. 

Presidio  of  Monterey,  CallforrUa,  $4,118,000. 

Ptott  Ord,  California.  $8,461,000. 

Prealdlo  of  San  Francisco.  California.  $12.- 
387,000. 

lOLTTAKT     DISTRICT     OF     WA8H1NCTON 

Port  McNair,  District  of  Columbia,  $120,000. 
Port  Myer.  Virginia.  $1,816,000. 

CNTTEO    STATES    ABMT    MATERIEI,    COMIAAND 

Annlston  Army  Depot,  Alabama.  $1 ,460,000, 

Army  Materials  and  Mechanics  Reeearch 
Oaater,  Massachusetts,  $332,000. 

Harry  Diamond  Laboratories.  Maryland. 
130,867.000. 

I«xlngton-Blue  Grass  Army  Depot,  Ken- 
tiieky,  $1,610,000. 

fort  Monmouth.  New  Jersey,  $475,000. 

Pueblo  Army  Depot,  Colorado,  $664,000. 

Bedstone  Arsenal.  Alabama.  $647,000. 

Bock  Island  Arsenal,  lUlnolB,  $444,000. 

Seneca  Army  Depot,  New  York.  $716,000. 

Sierra  Army  Depot.  CalUomla,  $2,633,000. 

Tnma  Proving  Ground.  Arizona,  $926,000. 

ranro    STATES     AKMT     AIS     DXTENSB    COMMAKS 

Various  Locations.  $1,923,000. 

VKTreO  STATES  AKMT  SKCtrKITT  AG«KCT 

Vint  Hill  Farms.  Virginia.  $1,649,000. 

UlfTTED  STATES  AKMT  COMMmnCATZOm 
COMMAND 

Por  Huachuca,  Arizona.  $862,000. 
Port  Ritchie.  Maryland,  $646,000. 

tJOTTED  STATES  MHITAKT  ACADXXT 

Xtalted  States  Mnitary  Academy,  West 
Potat,  New  York,  $3,493,000. 


AKMT   MEnXTAt,  DXPAKTMUIT 

FltzBlmona  a«n«r&l  Hospital.  Colorado, 
$686,000. 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  District 
of  Columbia.  $13,161,000. 

MIUTART  TBAFITC  MANAGEMENT  AND  TERMUIAL 
SKKVICS 

Military  Ocean  Terminal,  Bayonne.  New 
Jersey,  $3,245,000. 

Military  Ocean  Terminal.  Sunny  Point, 
North  Carolina.  $802,000. 

UNTTEO  STATES  AKMT,  AT  ASK  A 

Alaska  General,  Alaska,  $673,000. 
Port  Richardson.  Alaska,  $1^273.000. 

UKTTCD  STATES  AKMT,  HAWAII 

Fort  Kamehameha.  Hawaii,  $1 .246,000. 
SchoOeld  Barracks.  HawaU.  $4,326,000. 
Foti  Shafter.  HawaU,  $987,000. 
Trlpler  Army  Medical  Center,  Hawaii,  $1.- 
589,000. 

BAKKACKS   MODEamZATION 

Various  Locations,  $103,226,000. 

pOLLtmON   ABATEMENT 

Various  Locations:  Air  PoUutlon  Abate- 
ment, $81,406,000. 

Various  Locations:  Water  PoUutlon  Abate- 
ment, $36,502,000. 

Outside  the  United  States 

V  NITKU  STATES  AKMT   FORCES,  SOUTUEBM 
COMMAND 

Canal  Zone,  Various  Locations,  $8,129,000. 

L'WlTim  STATES  AKMT,  PACITIC 

Korea,  Various  Locations,  $2,018,000. 

KWAJALEIN   MT"""-*  RANGE 

National  MlssUe  Range,  $13,289,000. 
Site  Defense  of  Mlnuteman.  $19,000,000. 

united  STATIS  AKMT  SECUKITT  AGENCT 

Various  Locations,  $1,665,000. 

UNITED    STATES    AKMT     STRATEGIC     COMMUNICA- 
TIONS  COMMAND 

Various  Locations,  $1,412,000. 

UNITED    STATES    ARMY,    EUROPE 

Oermany,  Various  Locations,  $11,963,000. 

Various  Locations:  For  the  United  States 
share  of  the  cost  of  multilateral  programs  for 
the  acquisition  or  construction  of  military 
faculties  and  Installations,  Including  Inter- 
national mUltary  headqimrters,  for  the  col- 
lectve  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Area,  $68,000,000:  Provided,  That,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  end  of  each  quarter,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shaU  furnish  to  th« 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  description  of  obligations 
incurred  as  the  United  Stetes  share  of  such 
multilateral  programs. 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  Army  installations  and 
faculties  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  In  Army  missions 
and  responsibilities  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by:  (a)  unforeseen  security  consid- 
erations, (b)  new  weapons  developments, 
(c)  new  and  imforeseen  research  and  ds- 
velopment  requirements,  or  (d)  Improved 
production  schedules  If  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  that  deferral  of  such  con- 
struction for  Inclusion  In  the  next  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Aot  would  be 
Inconsistent  with  Interests  of  national  seoor- 
Ity,  and  In  connection  therewith  to  acquire, 
construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or  inaUU 
permanent  or  temporary  pubUc  works.  In- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation. 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment,  in 
the  total  amount  of  $10,000,000:  Ptxwtied, 
That  the  Secretary  of  ths  Army,  or  his 
designee  shall  noUfy  the  Ck»nmltte«s  on 
Armed  Serrloes  oi  the  Senate  and  Boom  of 
RepreaentatlTes,  Immediately  upon  r— ehlng 
a  final  decision  to  implement,  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  any  imblio  work  tindsr- 
taken  under  tble  aection,  includlnc  tbiose 


real  estate  actions  pertaining  thereto.  This 
authorization  wUl  expire  as  of  September 
30,  1973,  except  for  those  public  works  proj- 
ects concerning  which  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  have  been  notified  pursuant 
to  this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Public  Law  91-611,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  the  heading 
■Inside  the  United  States,"  in  section  101, 
as  foUows: 

1 1 )  With  respect  to  "Burlington  Army  Am- 
munition Plant.  New  Jersey,"  strike  out 
"$384,000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof 
"$660,000." 

(2)  With  respect  to  "Sierra  Army  Depot, 
California,"  strike  out  "$369,000"  and  insert 
in  place  thereof  $761,000." 

(3)  With  respect  to  "Tobyhanna  Army 
Depot  Pennsylvania,"  strike  out  "$116,000" 
and  Insert  in  place  thereof  "$261,000." 

(b)  PubUc  Law  91-611.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  il)  of 
section  602  "$180,502,000"  and  "$266,699,000" 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "$181,306,000" 
and  "$266,503,000,"  respectively 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Public  Law  92-145  is  amended 
under  the  heading  "Pollution  ABATXMrNT," 
in  section  101  as  foUows; 

(1)  With  respect  to  "Various  Locations. 
Water  Pollution  Abatement  Facilities.'  strike 
out  "$34,791,000"  and  "$2,000,000"  and  insert 
m  place  thereof  "$86.291,000 "  and  '$2,500,- 
000."  respectively. 

(b)  Public  Law  92-146  is  amended  by 
striking  out  In  clause  (1)  of  section  702 
"$863,126,000"  and  "$404,600,000"  and  insert- 
ing In  place  thereof  "$363,626,000"  and 
"$406,000,000",  reepectlvely 

Mr.  FISHER  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
title  I  be  considered  as  retul  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempo?  ■'?.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QROSB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  next  to  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
several  questions  concerning  this  bUL 
Since  title  I  deals  with  funds  for  re- 
habilitation of  buildings,  installing  of 
permanent  and  temporary  public  works, 
and  so  on  and  so  forth.  I  should  like  to 
ask  some  questions  about  construction. 

When  Mr.  Packard  left  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  earlier  this  j-ear  he  ex- 
pressed great  dlsapipointment  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  close  a  number  of 
military  bases  and  other  installations 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

I  should  like  to  ask  some  member  of 
the  committee,  how  many  bases  have 
been  closed  during  the  past  year?  And 
in  the  case  of  this  bin.  is  there  any  mcaiey 
to  be  expended  ujpon  bases  and  otiier  in- 
stallations that  Mr.  Paclcard  suggested 
be  closed  which  were,  apparently,  a  part 
of  the  President's  program  for  closuree 
across  the  country? 

Mr.  FISHER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to  jield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  can  only  respond  to  the 
gentleman  by  saying  that  with  respect 
to  every  one  of  the  more  than  800  proj- 
ects we  considered  on  a  line  Item  basts, 
we  granted  authorization  for  no  project 
at  a  h^mfi  where  there  is  any  Indication 
ol  plans  to  doee  or  substantially  reduce 
the  installation. 
Mr.  QBOes.  The  genUeman  is  say- 
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Ing — it  was  hard  for  me  to  hear  him — Is 
he  sa>lng  tliere  Is  no  money  being  ex- 
pended for  construction  or  rehabilita- 
tion on  Installations  which  may  be 
closed  ^ 

Mr.  FISHER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. That  15  what  we  were  told. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  must  ask  the  question 
why.  when  a  man  serving  in  the  position 
Mr.  Packard  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense could  not  justify  them,  these  bases 
were  not  closed.  Why  were  they  not 
closed?      

Mr.  FISHER.  In  response  to  that  ques- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  not 
in  a  position  to  state  anj-thlng  on  behaJf 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  or  Mr. 
Packard.  We  have  no  ofBcial  oommuni- 
cauon  requesting  closure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  committee  go 
into  this  at  all? 

Mr.  FISHER.  Well,  questions,  of 
course,  ^ixe  continually  arising  in  the 
committee  during  various  considerations 
regarding  the  status  of  bases.  Some  of 
those  may  be  the  ones  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  refers  to.  I  simply  do  not 
know  However,  it  is  our  information 
that  bases  where  projects  are  requested 
in  this  bill  are  not  programed  for 
closure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  respect  to  the  sit- 
uation m  Europe,  have  we  recovered 
anjthing  from  the  properties  we  turned 
over  to  the  French  Government  when 
NATO  was  moved  from  that  country? 

Mr.  FISHER.  It  is  my  understanding, 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  that  we  are 
in  the  process  of  recovering  a  fairly  sub- 
stantial amount  of  our  losses  there  as  a 
result  of  that.  I  think  it  is  about  $80 
million.  That  is  due  to  the  transfer  out 
of  FYtmce  and  is  being  paid  in  annual 
Installments  by  NATO  infrastructure 
funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  my  understanding 
we  have  expended  some  $190  million  on 
the  improvement  of  properties  in  Ger- 
many and  that  we  are  not  very  success- 
fxil  in  obtaining  reimbursement  for  those 
Improvements.  Would  that  be  a  reason- 
ably correct  figure? 

Mr.  FISHER.  Well,  the  West  German 
Goverrunent,  as  I  understand  it,  is  in  the 
process  of  spending  $183  million  for  the 
improvement  of  American-occupied  bar- 
racks located  in  West  Germany. 

Mr  GROSS.  Yes,  the  report  accom- 
panying the  bill  so  states. 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  am  sure  there  is  a  lot 
to  be  said  for  excessive  expenditures 
anywhere  in  the  world  where  we  operate, 
but  so  far  as  the  committee  knows  the 
operations  in  Germany  are  being  ear- 
ned on  in  an  efQcient  manner. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. ' 

Mr.  GROSS  It  is  my  understanding 
with  regard  to  the  expenditures  for  im- 
provement of  the  properties  in  Germany 
on  which  this  Government  has  expended 
some  SI 90  million,  that  we  have  recov- 
ered thus  far  only  $270,000. 

Mr.  FISHER.  The  gentleman  may  be 
entirely  correct.  That  simply  does  not 
come  within  the  purview  of  this  partic- 
ular committee.  We  are  not  fully  In- 


formed about  the  status  of  this  recov- 
ery situation  as  it  now  exists. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  respect  to  the  con- 
struction of  motels,  how  much  money  Is 
there  in  this  bill  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  FISHER.  There  is  no  money  what- 
ever in  this  bill  for  the  construction  of 
hotels. 

Mr.  GRCiS.  I  mean  motels  on  mili- 
tary bases. 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  -anil  explain  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  know  what  he  is  talking  about 
and  I  share  his  concern  about  that  pro- 
gram, but  that  is  being  paid  for  out  of 
nonappropriated  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

With  respect  to  a  new  administrative 
building  why  would  the  committee  In- 
sist upon  the  construction  of  a  new 
building  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
when  we  have  that  huge  installation  just 
across  the  Potomac  River,  and  the  Por- 
restal  Building  was  only  recently  con- 
structed? How  much  further  are  we 
going  to  go  in  adding  to  the  space  al- 
ready provided  in  the  Pentagon  and 
supplemented  only  recently  by  construc- 
tion of  the  Forrestal  Building? 

Mr.  FISHEa^.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  in  response  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  which  is  a  very 
valid  one.  and  which  has  occurred  to 
many  of  us.  the  facts  are  that  as  of  this 
time  we  are  renting  about  4.700,000 
square  feet  of  sp>ace  or  more,  for  admin- 
istrative purposes  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  In  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area.  That  is  a  lot  of  space,  and 
it  is  costing  a  lot  of  money,  Rentals  are 
high,  and  a  lot  of  people  are  making 
considerable  profit  as  a  result  of  it,  al- 
though it  is  done  on  a  competitive  basis. 

We  hope  that  by  using  Government- 
owned  land  for  the  construction  of  a 
Government-owned  building  that  over 
the  long  pull  it  will  mean  saving  money 
for  the  .American  taxpayers.  That  is  the 
whole  stor\'. 

Mr.  GROSS.  .\re  the  offices  getting 
larger  in  the  Pentagon?  Are  they  tear- 
ing out  the  partitions,  or  are  ttaey  in- 
creasing the  personnel  even  though  we 
are  supposed  to  be  winding  down  a  war? 
What  is  the  story?  What  causes  the 
necessity  for  additional  ofBce  space  for 
the  Department  of  Defense? 

Mr.  "^SHER.  For  many  years  this 
rental  program  has  been  going  on,  and 
as  it  is  now  there  is  a  deficit  of  approxi- 
mately 4.7  million  square  feet.  The  Sec- 
cretary  has  indicated  a  plan  to  move 
enough  people  out  of  the  Washington 
area  to  relieve  maybe  2  million  of  the 
square  feet  in  this  space,  and  we  are 
proposing  to  provide  about  1.5  million 
square  feet  in  this  new  building.  So,  even 
with  this  start  we  will  still  have  to  con- 
tinue with  some  rentals.  I  could  not  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  more  that 
the  time  is  long  overdue  for  retrench- 
ment in  that  respect,  and  we  are  just  as 
anxious  as  anybodj'  could  be  for  that  to 
be  brought  about. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  hope  there  will  be  retrenchment, 
but  I  fear  the  worst. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 
TITLE  n 

Sec.  201  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establlsb    f»r    develop    military    installatUxia 


and  facilities  by  acquiring,  cxmstmettoi 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  InstaUlQgn^ 
manent  or  temporary  public  works,  inclimny. 
land  acqul&itlon.  site  preparation,  anp^ 
tenancee,  utilities  and  equipment  for  th* 
following  acquisition  and  construction: 
Inside  ths  UNirnj  Statib 

FUtST    NAVkL    DISTRICT 

Naval  ALT  station,  Brunswick,  Maine  u. 
227,000.  '      ' 

Naval  Hcepital,  Newport,  Rhode  T«i«n^ 
$423,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Newport  Rhale 
Island,  $546,000. 

Naval  Station,  Newport.  Rhode  Island 
$2,050,000. 

Naval  War  OoUege,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
•8,460,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Quonset  Point, 
Rhode  Island,  $1,460,000. 

Naval  Air  StaUoQ,  Quonset  Point,  Rhodt 
Island,  $3,836,000. 

THOU)      NAVAI.      DISTUCT 

Naval  Submarlive  Baae,  New  London,  Con- 
nectlcut,  $7,647,000. 

Naval  Submivrlne  School,  New  London. 
Connecticut,  $728,000. 

FOURTH      NAVAL      DISTRICT 

Naval  Air  Station,  LaJcehurst,  New  Jenwr 
$107,000. 

Naval  Air  Twt  Facility,  Lakehurst,  New 
Jersey.  $1,504,000. 

Naw  Finance  Center,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
$2,777,000. 

NAVAL      DISTRICT,      WASHTNCTON 

Naval  Research  Laboratory,  Washlngtao, 
District  of  Columbia,  $6,663,000. 

Naval  Air  Test  C«it«r,  Patuxent  Elver, 
Maryland.  $4,914,000. 

Naval  Electronic  Systems  Test  and  Bvalus- 
tlon  Facility,  St.  Inlgoes,  Maryland,  $140,000 

Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory,  White  Otk, 
Maryland,  $438,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Quantlco,  Virginia,  llSfi,- 
000. 

FUTH     NAVAL     DISTRICT 

Fleet  Anti-Air  Warfare  Training  Oenter, 
Dam  Neck.  Virginia.  $294,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Little  Creek.  Vir- 
ginia. $1,300,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Norfolk,  V\i- 
glnla,  $3,319,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  $8,118.- 
000. 

Naval  StaUon.  Norfolk,  Virginia,  $3,186,000, 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  $6,- 
968.000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Ooeana,  Virginia,  $3,- 
347.000. 

Naval  Security  Detachment,  Sugar  arove. 
West  Virginia,  $475,000. 

SIXTH     NAVAL     DISTRICT 

Naval  Air  Station,  Cecil  Field,  Florldi, 
$479,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  FaciUty,  Jacksonville, 
Florida.  $6,950,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  JacksonvUle.  Florida, 
$3,676,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Orlando,  Plorids. 
$2,227,000. 

Naval  Coastal  Systems  Laboratory,  Paiuuii* 
City.  Florida,  $500,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Pemsacola,  Flor- 
ida. $6,275,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Florida. 
$2,850,000. 

Naval  Communications  Training  Center, 
Pensacola,  Florida,  $4,998,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Pensacola,  Florida,  $19,- 
156.000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whiting  Field,  Florida, 
$700,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Glynco,  Georgia, 
$1,213,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Meridian,  Mississippi, 
$6,584,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, $5,316,000. 
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Naval  Station,  Charleeton,  South  Caro- 
lina, $3,463,000. 

Naval  Air-  Station,  Memphis,  Tenneesee, 
$10,512,000. 

EIGHTH     NAVAL     DISTRICT 

Naval  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
IU.680.000 

Naval  Ordnance  Missile  Te«t  Facility, 
White  Sands,  New  Mexico,  $160,000. 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  McAlester, 
Oklahoma,  $8,336,000. 

Naval  Mr  Station,  Corpus  Ohrlstl,  Texas, 
$043,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Kingsvllle,  Texas, 
$350,000. 

NINTH      NAVAL      DISTRICT 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Great  Lakee, 
nunols.  $108,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Great  Lakee, 
niinois,  $11,348,000. 

ELEVENTH      NAVAL      DISTRICT 

Naval  Amphlbioiw  Base,  Coronado,  OaU- 
fomla.  $2,761,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Imperial  Beach,  0»i- 
IfoTOla,  $1,253,000, 

Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach,  Califor- 
nia, $5,586,000. 

Naval  Station,  Long  Beach,  California, 
11.8*4.000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Mlramar,  California, 
»t,372,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  North  Island, 
California,  $3,015,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  North  Island,  Oall- 
fomla.  $10,504,000. 

Paciac  Missile  Range.  Point  Mugu.  Cal- 
ifornia, $666,000. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center, 
Port    Hueneme.    California,    $470,000. 

Fleet  Antl-Alr  Warfare  Training  Cen- 
ter. San  Diego,  California,  $1,026,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  San  Diego, 
Oallfomia.  $1,758,000. 

Naval  Station,  San  Diego,  California, 
$8,291,000. 

Navy  Submarine  Support  Facility,  San 
Diego,  California.   $631,000. 

TWELFTH      NAVAL      DISTRICT 

Naval  Air  Station.  Alameda,  Caltfomla, 
$8,134,000. 

Naval  Facility,  Centervllle  Beach,  Fem- 
dale,  California,  $664,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Lemoore.  California, 
$3,981,000. 

Naval  Schools  Command,  Mare  Island,  Val- 
lejo,  Caltfornla,  $5,163,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Mare  Island,  Vallejo.  Cali- 
fornia. $4,450",000, 

Naval  Air  Station.  Moffett  Field,  California, 
$5,491,000. 

Fleet  Numerical  Weather  Central,  Monte- 
rey, California,  $2,830,000. 

Naval  Station,  Treasure  Island,  S(ui  Fran- 
cisco, California,  $2,690,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Skaggs 
Island,  California,  $237,000 

Naval  Air  Station.  Fallon.  Nevada,  $214,000. 

THIRTEENTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  CommvuLicatlon  Station,  Adak, 
Alaska.  $691,000. 

Naval  Arctic,  Research  Laboratory,  Barrow. 
Alaska,  $1,114,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Puget  Sound.  Bremerton. 
Washington,  $5,992,000. 

Naval  Torpedo  Station,  Keyport.  Washing- 
ton. $96,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whidbey  Island,  Wash- 
ington, $8,744,000. 

rOCRTEENTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Air  Station,  Barbers  Point,  Hawaii, 
$1,120,000. 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Oahu,  Hawaii, 
»10.516,0OO. 

Naval  Dispensary,  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii, 
$3,593,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Pearl  Harbor,  Ha^^^all, 
$424,000. 

Naval  Station.  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii, 
$3,623,000. 


Naval  Submarine  Base,  Pearl  Harbor,  Ha- 
waii, $3,766,000. 

MARDTS  CORPS  rACIUTIXS. 

Marine  Barracks,  Washington,  District  of 
ColumbU,  $6,233,000. 

Marina  Corps  Development  and  Education 
Command,  Quantlco,  Virginia,  $6,492,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina,  $9,673,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina.  $3,143,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  New  River, 
North  OarcHlna.  $8,748,000. 

Fleet  Marine  Force.  Atlantic,  Norf(rik,  Vir- 
ginia, $3,603,000. 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center,  Albany, 
Georgia,  $236,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Beaufort,  South 
Carolina,  $3,767,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  Parrls  Island, 
South  Carolina.  $4,612,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Yuma,  Arizona, 
$2,030,000. 

Marine  Corps  Auxiliary  Landing  Field, 
Camp  Pendleton.  California,  $3,996,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia, $14,972,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  El  Toro,  Califor- 
nia, $523,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Stations,  Orange  County, 
California,  $40,379,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Twenty  nine  Palms, 
California,  $2,017,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Kaneohe  Bay, 
Oahu,   Hawaii,   $1,050,000. 

FOLLUTIOir   ASATKICKMT 

Various  Locations,  Air  Pollution  Abate- 
ment Facilities,  $25,194,000. 

Various  Locations,  Water  Pollution  Abate- 
ment Facilities.  $65,016,000. 

Outside  the  Unitid  States 
tenth  naval  disrrict 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Ponce, 
Puerto  Rico,  $686,000. 

Naval  Station.  Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto 
Rico.  $1,497,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Sabana 
Seca,  Puerto  Rico.  $660,000. 

Naval  Faculty,  Grand  Turk,  The  West  In- 
dies. $271,000. 

ATLANTIC   OCEAN   AREA 

Naval  Air  Facility.  Lajes,  Azores.  $120,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Bermuda,  Bermuda  Is- 
lands. $90,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 
$144,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba, 
$738,000. 

Naval  Station,  Guantanamo  Bav,  Cuba, 
$3,310,000. 

Naval  Station,  Keflavlk,  Iceland.  $1  JS97.000. 

FmoPEAN    AREA 

Naval  Communication  Unit,  London,  Eng- 
land, $88,000. 

Naval  Detachment.  Souda  Bay,  Crete, 
Greece,  $5,308,000. 

Naval  Air  Facility,  Sigonella,  Sicily,  Italy, 
$8,932,000. 

Naval  Station,  Rota,  Spain,  $860,000. 

INDIAN   OCEAN  AREA 

Naval  CommuiUcatlon  Facility,  Diego  Gar- 
cia, Chagos  Archipelago,  $6,100,000. 

PACIFIC   OCEAN   ARK& 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Harold  E. 
Holt.  Exmouth.  Australia.  $1,743,000. 

Naval  Air  Statioin,  Agana,  Gviam,  Mariana 
Islands.  $1,008,000. 

Naval  Hospital.  Guam.  Mariana  Islands. 
$598,000. 

Naval  Magazine,  Guam.  Mariana  Islands, 
$968,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Guam.  Mariana 
Islands.  $158,000. 

Naval  Station,  Guam,  Mariana  Islands. 
$202,000. 

Navy  Air  Support  Unit,  Iwakunl.  Japan, 
$166,000. 


Naval  Air  Station,  Cubl  Point.  Republic  of 
the  PhiUpplnes.  $4,470,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station.  Ban  Miguel. 
RepubUc  of  the  Philippines.  $896,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Sublc  Bay,  Re- 
public of  the  PhUlppines.  $367,000. 

POLLtmON    ABATEMENT 

Various  Locations :  Water  Pollution  Abate- 
ment Facilities.  $1,200,000. 

Sec  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  Navy  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  converting, 
rehabilitating,  or  Installing  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works.  Including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  apptirtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  In  the  amount  of 
$14,300,000. 

Sec  203.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  Navy  instaUattons  and 
faculties  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Navy  missions 
and  responslbUitlee  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  (1)  unforeseen  security  considera- 
tions. (2)  new  weapons  developments,  (3) 
new  8tnd  unforeseen  research  aiid  develop- 
ment requirements,  cr  (4)  Improved  produc- 
tion schedules.  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  construction 
for  Inclusion  in  the  next  MUitary  Construc- 
tion Authorization  .\ct  would  be  Inconsist- 
ent with  Interests  of  national  security,  and 
In  connection  therewith  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, convert.  rehabUltate.  or  instaU  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurte- 
nances, utilities,  and  equipment,  in  the  total 
amount  of  $10,000,000;  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  his  designee,  shall 
notify  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
immediately  upon  reaching  a  decision  to  im- 
plement, of  the  cost  of  construction  of  Biny 
public  work  vindertaken  under  this  section, 
including  those  real  estate  actions  pertain- 
ing thereto.  This  authorization  will  expire 
as  of  September  30.  1973,  except  for  those 
public  works  projects  concerning  which  the 
Committeee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  have  been 
notified  pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to  that 
date. 

Sec  204.  (a)  Public  Law  89-668,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  the  heading 
"Inside  the  United  States",  in  section  201  as 
f oUows : 

(1)  With  respect  to  Naval  Shipyard.  San 
Francisco.  California,  strike  out  "$3,412,000" 
and  insert  In  place  thereof  '■$4,017JXK)". 

(b)  Public  Law  89-568  aa  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 603,  "$123,909,000"  and  •$148,072,000" 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "$124,514,000" 
and  "$148,677,000",  respectively. 

Sec  205.  (a)  Public  Law  80-110.  aa 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading 
"Inside  the  L'nited  States",  in  section  201 
as  follows : 

( 1 )  With  respect  to  Naval  Submarine  Medi- 
cal Center.  New  London.  Connecticut,  strike 
out  "$1,590,000"  and  Insert  m  place  thereof 
"$2,575,000" 

(b)  Public  Law  90-110,  as  amended,  is 
amended  bv  striking  out  in  clause  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 802.  "$422,599,000"  and  "$470,796,000" 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "$423,684,000" 
and  "$471,781,000".  respectively. 

Sec  206  (a)  Public  Law  Pi -611,  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading 
"Inside  the  United  States",  in  section  201 
as  follows: 

1 1 )  With  respect  to  Naval  Observatory 
nagataff  Station.  Flagstaff.  Arizona,  strike 
out  '$286,000"  and  insert  m  place  thereof 
"$804,000". 

(2)  With  respect  to  Marine  Corps  Base. 
Camp  Lejeune.  North  Carolina,  strike  out 
"$1,384,000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
"$1,703,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  91-611.  as  amended,  is 
amended  under  the  heading  "OtTSiDE  thi 
United   States",   in   section  201    as  follows; 
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(1)  with  respect  to  Naval  Magazine.  Guam. 
Mariana  Islands,  strikeout  >3.287.00O"  and 
Insert  in  place  thereof    '$7,467,000". 

ic)  Public  Law  91-611,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking;  out  In  clause  1 2 )  of 
section  602.  •$248,1 18,000",  •$21,994,000'  and 
'■t269  086.000"  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 
••$246,955  000".  ■$26,164,000"  and  "$274,093,- 
000".  respectively. 

TITLE  III 

S«c.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  military  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment,  for 
the  following  acquisition  and  construction; 
Inside  thi  UNnxo  States 

AEROSPACE    DEFENSE  COMMAND 

Pe'erson  Field.  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado, 
$5,423,000. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Panama  City, 
Florida,  B388.000 

AIR    FORCE    LOGISTICS    COMMAND 

OentUe  Air  Force  Station.  Dayton,  Ohio, 
$138,000. 

Hill  Air  Force  Base.  Ogden,  Utah,  $3,- 
060,000. 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
$3,483,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base.  Sacramento,  Cal- 
ifornia. $9,318,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base.  Macon,  Georgia, 
$8,936,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  $10,359,000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Dayton. 
Ohio.  $14,464,000. 

AIB    rORCE    STSTEMS   COMMAND 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center, 
TuUahoma,  Tennessee,  $300,000. 

Brooks  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio.  Texas, 
»3, 566. 000, 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Muroc,  California, 
$634,000. 

Eglln  Air  Force  Base.  Valparaiso,  Florida, 
$10,920,000. 

Klrtland  Air  Force  Base,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico.  $893,000. 

Satellite  Tracking  Facilities,  $151,000. 

AIR  TRAINING   COMMAND 

Chanute  Air  Force  Base.  Rantoul.  Illinois, 
#£375.000. 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base.  BUoxl.  Mississippi, 
•4.454.000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  $3,644,000, 

Laredo  Air  Force  Base.  Laredo.  Texas,  $133,- 
000. 

Laughlln  Air  Force  Base,  Del  Rio,  Texas, 
♦711.000. 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base.  Denver.  Colorado, 
•987.000, 

Mather  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia. $2,426,000, 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  $674,000. 

Reese  Air  Force  Base,  Lubbock.  Texas, 
•2.235.000. 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base.  Wichita  Falls. 
Texas.  $6,074,000. 

Williams  Air  Force  Base,  Chandler.  Ari- 
zona. $329,000. 

AIR   mflVERSITT 

Maxwell  Air  Force  Base.  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama. $3,000,000, 

.\LASKAN   AIR   COMMAND 

Blelson  Air  Force  Base,  Fairbanks,  Alaska, 
•2,886.000. 

Various    locations.    $2,012,000, 

HEADQUARTERS   COMMAND 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Camp  Springs, 
Maryland.  $2,971,000. 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  Washington.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  $20,226,000. 


MILITART    AiaUTT   COMMAND 

Altus   Air   Force   Base,   Altus,   Oklahoma. 

S543.000. 

Dover  Air  Force  Base,  Dover,  Delaware, 
$2,785,000, 

McChord  Air  Force  Base,  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington, $1,470,000, 

McOulre  Air  Force  Base,  Wrlghtstown,  New 
Jersey.  $4,509,000, 

Norton  Air  Force  Base,  San  Bernardino, 
California,  $1,009,000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base.  Belleville.  lUlnola, 
$359,000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base.  Fairfield,  California, 
$274,000. 

PACiriC   AIR  rORCES 

Hlckam  Air  Force  Base,  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
$6,983,000. 

STRATICIC   AIR  COMMAND 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base.  Shreveport, 
Louisiana.  $2,708,000. 

Blythevllle  Air  Force  Base,  Blythevllle, 
Arkansas.  $92,000. 

Davls-Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Tucson, 
Arizona,  $2,665,000. 

EUsworth  Air  Force  Base.  Rapid  City,  South 
Dakota,  $103,000. 

Grand  Porks  .^Ir  Force  Base.  Grand  Porks, 
North  Dakota,  $1,812,000. 

Grlfflss  Air  Force  Base.  Rome.  New  York. 
$3,306,000, 

Grlssom  Air  Force  Base,  Peru,  Indiana, 
$138,000. 

K.  I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base.  Marquette. 
Michigan.  $338,000. 

Lorlng  Air  Force  Base.  Limestone,  Maine, 
$2,523,000. 

March  Air  Force  Base.  Riverside,  Cali- 
fornia, $4,512,000. 

Mlnot  Air  Force  Base,  Mlnot,  North  Dakota, 
$1,664,000. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
$5,271,000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  Lompoc.  Cali- 
fornia. $3,185,000, 

Westover  Air  Force  Base.  Chlcopee  Falls, 
Massachusetts.  $455,000. 

Wurtsmlth  Air  Force  Base.  Oscoda,  Michi- 
gan. $948,000. 

TACTTCAL    AIR    COMMAND 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Austin,  Texas. 
$210,000. 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  CIovls,  New  Mexico, 
$175,000. 

Eiigland  Air  Force  Base,  Alexandria. 
Louisiana,  $2,095,000. 

George  Air  Force  Base,  Vlctorville,  Cali- 
fornia, $379,000. 

Holloman  Air  Force  Base.  Alamogordo,  New 
Mexico.  $772,000. 

Homestead  Air  Force  B6ise,  Homestead. 
Florida.   $2,798,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Hampton,  Virginia, 
$1,629,000. 

MacDlll  Air  Force  Bast,  Tampa,  Florida, 
$4,428,000. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base,  Mountain 
Home.  Idaho.  $318,000. 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base.  Myrtle  Beach, 
South  CaroUna,  $145,000. 

NelUs  .Mr  Force  Base.  Las  Vegas,  Nevada, 
$2,620,000, 

Pope  Air  Force  Base.  Fayettevllle,  North 
Carolina.  $1,955,000, 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  Sumter,  South  Caxo- 
llna.  $4,000,000. 

UNnXD    STA^rES    AIR    FORCE    ACADEMY 

United  States  Air  Force  Academy.  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado.  $3,312,000. 

TTNrrED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  SECnRITT  SERVICE 

Goodfellow  Air  Force  Base,  San  Angelo, 
Texas,  $1,540,000. 

POIXimON    ABATEMENT 

Various  Locations:  Air  Pollution  Abate- 
ment PacilUies,  $7,300,000. 

Various  Locations:  Water  Pollution  Abate- 
ment Facilities  $9,691,000. 


AIR    INSTALLATION    COMPATIBLI    USX   ZOW 

Various  Locations.  $12,000,000. 

OUTSIDE    THE    UNITED    STATES 
AIR    FORCE    SYSTEMS    COMMAND 

Satellite  Tracking  Facilities,  $310,000. 

AEROSPACE    DKTENSK    COMMAND 

Naval  Station,  Keflavlk,  Iceland,  $1,704,000 

PACUTC   AIR    FORCES 

Various  Locations,  $4,612,000. 

STRATEGIC    AIR    COMMAND 

Andersen  Air  Force  Base,  Guam,  $800,000 

UNITED    STATES    .AIR    FORCES    IN    EUROPE 

Germany,  $11,422,000. 
United  kingdom,  $5,605,000. 
Various  Locations,  $3,404,000. 

POLLUTION    AaATEMENT 

Various  Locations:  Air  Pollution  Abate- 
ment Facilities.  $171,000. 

Various  Locations;  Water  Pollution  Abate- 
ment Facilities,  $4,537,000. 

Sec  302.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  military  In- 
stallations and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  In- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prept- 
ration,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment in  total  amount  of  $18,660,000. 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Porci 
may  establish  or  develop  Air  Force  Installa- 
tlons  and  facilities  by  proceeding  with  con- 
struction made  necessary  by  changes  in  Air 
Force  missions  and  responsibilities  which 
have  been  occasioned  by:  (a)  unforeseen  se- 
curity considerations,  (b)  new  weapons  de- 
velopments, ( c )  new  and  unforeseen  research 
and  development  requirements,  or  (d)  Im- 
proved production  schedules,  if  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  determines  that  deferral  of  Buoh 
construction  for  inclusion  In  the  next  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act  would 
be  Inconsistent  with  Interests  of  national 
security,  and  In  connection  therewith  to  ac- 
quire, construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or  In- 
stall permanent  or  temporary  public  works. 
Including  land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities  and  equipment  In 
the  total  amount  of  $10,000,000;  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  or  hla 
designee,  shall  notify  the  Commltteee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  immediately  upon  reaching 
a  final  decision  to  Implement,  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  any  public  work  undertaken 
under  this  section.  Including  those  real  estate 
actions  pertaining  thereto.  This  authoriza- 
tion will  expire  as  of  September  30,  1973,  ex- 
cept for  those  public  works  projects  concern- 
ing which  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of  Representatives 
have  been  notified  pursuant  to  this  section 
prior  to  that  date. 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Public  Law  91-142,  as  amend- 
ed, Is  amended  tinder  the  heading  "Inbidc 
THE  United  States,"  In  section  301  as  fol- 
lows; 

(1)  With  respect  to  WUllams  Air  Force 
Base,  Chandler,  Arizona,  strike  out  "$4,462,- 
000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof,  "$5,008,000", 

(b)  Public  Law  91-142,  as  amended,  U 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (3)  of 
section  702  "$208,611,000"  and  "$268,994,000  ' 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "$209,157,000" 
and  "$269,640,000 ',  respectively, 
TITLE  IV 

Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations 
Euad  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurte- 
nances, utilities,  and  equipment,  for  Defense 
agencies  for  the  following  acquisition  and 
construction; 
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iNsros  the  Untted  States 
defense  intelligence  aoekcy 
Arlington  HaU  Station,  Virginia,  $1,600,000. 

defense  nuclear  agency 
Naval   Ordnance    laboratory.   White    Oak, 
Maryland.  $2,236,000. 

^mned  Forces   Radloblology   Research   In- 
stitute. Bethesda,  Maryland.  $360,000. 

DEFENSE   SUPPLY    AGENCY 

Defense  Automatic  Addressing  FaclUty, 
Tracy,  California,  $137,000. 

Defense  Construction  Supply  Center.  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  $972,000. 

Defense  Documentation  Center.  Alexan- 
jlrta.  Virginia.  $98,000. 

Defense  Depot.  Mechanlcsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. $722,000. 

Defense  Depot,  Memphis.  Tennessee,  $828.- 

000 

Defense  Depot.  Ogden.  Utah,  $1,091,000. 

Defense  Depot.  Tracy  Annex,  Stockton,  Cal- 
ifornia. $218,000. 

Defense  Electronics  Supply  Center,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  $159,000, 

Defenf^^e  General  Supply  Center,  Richmond, 
Virginia,  $2,067,000. 

national  security  agency 

Port  George  G.  Meade,  Maryland.  $6,221.- 

Sec,  402,  The  Secr»it«iry  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  Installations  and  fa- 
culties which  he  determines  to  be  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  and  in  con- 
nection therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  con- 
vert, rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  or 
temporary  p^ibllc  works.  Including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtencaices, 
utilltes.  and  equipment  in  the  total  amount 
of  $30,000,000;  Protnded,  That  the  Secsretary 
of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Oommittees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  immedi- 
ately upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  im- 
plement, of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any 
public  work  undertaken  tinder  this  section, 
mdudlng"  real  estate  actions  pertaining 
thereto. 
TITLE  V— MILITARY  FAMILY  HOUSING 

SB.  501.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee.  Is  authorized  to  construct,  at  the 
locations  hereinafter  named,  family  hous- 
ing units  and  mobile  home  facilities  In  the 
numbers  hereinafter  listed,  but  no  family 
housing  construction  shall  be  commenced 
at  any  such  locations  In  the  United  States, 
until  the  Secretary  shall  have  consulted  with 
the  Secretairy  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urt>an  Development,  as  to  the  avail- 
ability of  adequate  private  housing  at  such 
locations.  If  agreement  cannot  be  reached 
with  respect  to  the  availability  of  adequate 
private  housing  at  any  location,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  Immediately  notify  the 
Commltteee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  In  writ- 
ing, of  such  difference  of  opinion,  and  no 
contract  for  construction  at  such  location 
shall  be  entered  Into  for  a  period  of  thirty 
days  after  such  notification  has  been  given. 
This  authority  shall  Include  the  authority  to 
acquire  land,  and  Interests  In  land,  by  gift, 
purchase,  exchange  of  Oovemment-oinxed 
land,  or  otherwise. 

(a)  Family  housing  units — 

(1)  The  Department  of  the  Army,  three 
thousand  nine  hundred  forty-eight  units, 
$100,098,000: 

National  Guard  Battalion  Headquarters, 
Berthel,  Alaska,  two  units. 

National  Guard  Battalion  HeadquaiteiB, 
Nome.  Alaska,  two  units. 

Port  Huachuca,  Arizona,  one  htmdred 
units. 

Sierra  Army  Depot,  California,  eighty  units. 

Port  Carson,  CX>lorado,  three  hundred 
units. 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  District 
of  Columbia,  three  hundred  units. 


Fort  Bennlng,  Georgia,  four  hundred  sev- 
enty-four units. 

United  States  Army  Installations,  Oabu, 
Hawaii,  six  hundred  forty  units. 

Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  one  hundred  units. 
United  States  Army  Installations.  St.  Louis. 
Missouri,  two  hundred  units. 

Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey,  one  hundred 
units. 

Fort    Bragg/Pope    Air    Force    Base,    North 
Carolina,  five  hundred  units. 
Fort  Hood.  Texas,  one  thousands  units. 
Port  Belvolr,  Virginia,  one  hundred  fifty 
units. 

(2)    The    Department    of    the    Navy,    four 
thousands  sU  hundred  units.  $119,900,000; 

Naval    Complex,    Long    Beach,    California, 
four  hundred  units. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Oall- 
fornla.  four  hundred  units. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Twentynlne  Palms.  Cal- 
ifornia, one  hundred  units. 

Naval    Complex.    Washington.    District    of 
Columbia,  six  hundred  units. 

Naval   Training   Center.   Orlando,   Florida, 
three  hundred  units. 

Naval  Complex.  Oahu.  HawaU.  five  htmdred 
units. 

Naval  Complex.  Great  Lakes/ Glenvlew.  Il- 
linois, three  hundred  fifty  units. 

Naval    Complex.   New    Orleans.   Louisiana, 
one  hundred  units. 

Naval   Air   Station.   Meridian.   Mississippi, 
two  hundred  units. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Lakehurst,  New  Jersey, 
two  hundred  units. 

Naval  Complex.  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  one 
hundred  fifty  units. 

Naval  Complex,  Charleston.  South  Caro- 
lina, two  hundred  units. 

Naval  Complex.  Norfolk,  Virginia,  six  hun- 
dred units. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Qaleta  Is- 
land. Canal  Zone,  twenty  units. 

Naval  Complex,  Guam,  Marianas  Islands, 
two  hundred  thirty  units. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Bermtida,  two  hundred 
fifty  units. 

(3)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  three 
thousand  one  hundred  sixty-eight  units, 
$76,034,000: 

Maxwell/Ounter  Air  Force  Bases.  Alabama, 
two  hundred  units. 

Davls-Monthan  Air  Force  Base.  Arizona, 
four  hundred  units. 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado,  three  hun- 
dred units.  ^  ^  , 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, four  hundred  units. 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland,  three 
htmdred  units. 

NelllB  Air  Force  Base,  Nevada,  two  hunxired 

units.  ,       ^      . 

Laredo  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  two  hundred 

units. 

Hill  Air  Force  Base/Defense  Depot.  Ogden, 
Utah,  three  hundred  eighteen  units. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Virginia,  five  hun- 
dred units.  ^    _, 

San  Vlto  Air  Station,  Italy,  one  hundred 

fifty  units. 
Inclrllk  Air   Base,    Turkey,   two   hundred 

units. 

(b)   MobUe  Home  Facilities — 

(1)  The  Department  of  the  Army,  four 
hundred  twenty-one   spaces,  •1,662,000. 

(2)  The  Department  of  the  Navy,  fotir 
h\indred  thirty-two  eqwoes,  •1,728,000. 

(3)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  five 
hundred  fifty  spaces,  •2,000,000. 

SBC.  502.  AuthorlMitlon  for  the  construc- 
tion of  family  housing  provided  In  this  Act 
shall  be  subject,  imder  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe,  to 
the  following  limitations  on  cost,  which 
shaU  Include  shades,  screens,  ranges,  refrig- 
erators, and  aU  other  tnstaUed  equipment 
and  fixtures: 

(a)  The  average  unit  coat  for  each  mili- 
tary department  for  aOl  urdts  of  family  hous- 


ing constructed  In  the  umted  States  (other 
than  Hawaii  and  Alaaka)  shall  not  exceed 
$24,000  Including  the  cost  of  the  family  unit 
and  the  proportionate  costs  of  land  acquisi- 
tion. Bite  preparation,  and  installation  of 
uUUtles. 

lb)  No  family  housing  unit  In  the  arsa 
specified  in  subsection  ta)  shall  be  con- 
structed at  a  total  cost  exceeding  $42,000 
Including  the  cost  of  the  family  unit  and 
the  proportionate  costs  of  land  acquisition, 
site  preparation,  and  Installation  of  utilities, 
(c)  When  family  housing  units  are  con- 
structed in  areas  other  than  that  specified 
in  subsection  (a)  the  average  cost  of  aU  such 
units  shall  not  exceed  $33,600  and  in  no 
event  shall  the  cost  of  any  unit  exceed  $42.- 
000.  The  cost  limitations  of  this  subsection 
shall  Include  the  cost  of  the  family  unit  and 
the  proportionate  costs  of  land  acquisition, 
site  preparation,  and  installation  of  utilities. 
Sec  503.  Notwithstanding  the  limitations 
contained  In  prior  military  construction  au- 
thorization Acts  on  coet  of  construction  of 
family  housing,  the  llml'Latlons  contained  In 
section  502  of  this  Act  shall  apply  lo  all 
prior  authorizations  for  construction  of 
family  housing  not  heretofore  repealed  and 
for  which  construction  contracts  have  not 
been  executed  by  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec  504.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  accomplish  altera- 
tions, additions,  expansions  or  extensions 
not  otherwise  authorized  by  law,  to  existing 
public  quarters  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed — 

( 1 )  for  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
$22,611,000. 

1 2 )  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
$9,121,000. 

(3)  for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
$11,966,000. 

Sec.  506.  Notwithstanding  the  limitations 
contained  In  section  602  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  Is  author- 
ized to  construct  or  otherwise  acquire,  fovir 
family  housing  units  In  Brazil  at  a  total  cost 
not  to  exceed  $215,000.  1^118  authority  shall 
include  the  authority  to  acquire  lands  and 
Interests  In  land. 

Sec.  506.  "The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  accomplish  repairs 
and  Improvements  to  existing  public  quar- 
ters In  amounts  in  excess  of  the  $10,000 
limitation  prescribed  In  section  610(a)  of 
Public  Law  90-110.  as  amended  i81  Stat. 
279,  305) .  as  follows: 

The  United  States  Naval  Academy,  An- 
napolis, Maryland,  eleven  units.  $275,000. 

Royal  Air  Force  Station  Mildenhall,  New 
Market,  United  Kingdom,  one  unit,  $18,600. 
Sec  607.  Section  516  of  Public  Law  84-161 
(69  Stat.  324.  352).  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  (1)  striking  out  ^1972  and  1973"  In  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'•1973  and  1974".  and  (2 1  striking  out  the 
third  sentence  and  inserting  a  new  sentence 
as  follows;  "Expenditures  for  the  rental  of 
such  housing  facilities,  including  the  cost 
of  utilities  and  maintenance  and  operation, 
may  not  exceed;  for  the  United  States  (other 
than  HawaU),  Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam  an 
average  of  $216  per  month  for  each  military 
department,  or  the  amount  of  $300  p>er 
month  for  any  one  unit;  and.  for  Hawaii,  an 
average  of  $266  per  month  for  each  military 
department,  or  the  amotint  of  $31 5  per 
month  for  any  one  unit." 

Sec  608.  Section  607  of  Public  Law  88- 
174  (77  Stat.  307,  326),  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  (1)  striking  out  "1972  and  1973" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1073  and 
1974",  and  (2)  striking  out  "•210"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "•276". 

Sbc.  609.  There  Is  authorised  to  bo  appro- 
priated for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
or  his  designee,  for  military  family  housing 
as  authorized  by  law  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 
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( 1 )  for  construction  and  acqulaltlon  of 
famllj  housing.  Including  Improvements  to 
adequate  quarters.  Improvements  to  Inade- 
quate quarters,  minor  construction,  reloca- 
tion of  family  housing,  rentaj  guarantee  pay- 
ments, construction  and  acquisition  of  mo- 
bile borne  faollltles.  and  planning,  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $323,681,000.  and 

(3)  for  support  of  military  family  housing. 
including  operating  expenses,  leaair.g,  main- 
tenance of  real  property,  payments  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  mortgage  debts  in- 
curred, payments  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  mortgage  Insurance  pre- 
nUums  authorized  under  section  233  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  as  amended  ( 13  tT.S.C. 
1716m),  an  amount  not  to  exceed  •726.860,- 
000. 

TrriJ:  vi.  homzowksu  assistance 

S«c  601.  Effective  November  30.  1970,  sec- 
tion 1013  of  Public  Law  89-754  (80  Stat. 
I3A6.  1290).  as  amended,  is  amended  by  (1) 
deleting  the  pierlod  at  the  end  of  subsection 
1013(d>  and  adding  the  following:  ".  except 
in  connection  with  compensation  for  prop- 
erty located  on  a  base  or  installation  pur- 
suant to  subaectlon  (1).":  and  by  (2)  add- 
ing the  following  new  subsection: 

"(11  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  (2)  and  the  second  proviso  of 
siibeectlon  ib) .  Federal  employees  or  military 
personnel  employed  at  or  near  a  military  base 
or  installation  outside  the  United  States 
who  are  otherwise  eligible  under  the  criteria 
as  set  forth  above  shall  be  entitled  to  com- 
petjatlon  for  losses  arising  (1)  out  of  the 
sale  of  property,  or  (2)  out  of  the  inability 
T.o  sell  property  located  on  a  base  or  Installa- 
tlon,  Incident  to  the  owner's  transfer,  reas- 
signment, or  involuntary  termination  of 
employment,  which  results  In  his  relocation. 
Such  employees  or  military  personnel  whose 
property  is  located  off  a  base  or  Installation 
shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  under 
subsection  ic)  for  losses  sustained  in  private 
sales  Such  employees  or  personnel  whose 
property  is  located  on  a  base  or  Installation, 
who  sell  or  are  unable  to  find  a  purchaser 
for  such  property,  may  surrender  their  In- 
terest In  such  property  to  the  United  States, 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation,  not- 
withstanding lack  of  ownership  of  the  land 
on  which  such  property  Is  located,  in  an 
amount  equal  to  (A)  90  per  centum  of  the 
8\im  of  the  present  owner's  purchase  price 
of  the  dwelling  and  Improvements,  and  all 
costs  of  ownership  Including  Interest  on 
notes,  utilities  and  services,  maintenance 
and  Insurance.  less  (B)  the  total  of  all  hous- 
ing allowances  received  from  the  Oovern- 
ment  dxirlng  ownership  and  occup>ancy  of 
the  dwelling,  all  rents  collected,  and  the  sale 
price,  if  any,  received  for  the  property,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  E>efense: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  maximum  com- 
pensation shall  In  no  event  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  imamortized  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  property,  including  improvements, 
at  the  time  ownership  Is  terminated,  as  re- 
flected In  the  amortization  schedule.  If  any. 
relating  to  such  property.  For  the  purpose 
of  -his  subsection,  the  term  'United  States' 
means  the  several  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  " 

Trnx  VII 

OEJfERAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec  701  The  Secretary  of  e:«:h  military 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop liistallatlons  and  faculties  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  as  amended  (31  U  S  C  529) , 
and  sections  4774rd)  and  9774(d)  of  title  lo! 
United  States  Code  The  authority  to  place 
permanent  nr  temporary  Improvements  on 
land  Includes  authority  for  surveys,  admin- 
istration, overhead,  planning  and  supervision 
Incident  'o  construction.  That  authority  mav 
be  exercised  before  title  to  the  land  is  ap- 
proved under  section  355  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended    (40  USC  255).  and  even 


though  the  land  is  held  temporarily.  The  au- 
thority to  acquire  real  estate  or  land  Includes 
authority  to  make  surveys  and  to  acquire 
land,  and  interests  In  land  (Including  tem- 
porary use),  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of 
Government-owned  land,  or  other»-lse. 

Sec.  703.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  appropria- 
tions for  public  work  projects  authorized  by 
titles  I,  II,  III,  IV.  and  V.  shall  not  exceed — 

(1 )  for  title  I :  Inside  the  United  States, 
$463,464,000;  outside  the  United  SUtes.  $115,- 
456.000:  or  a  total  of  $568,920,000. 

(3)  for  title  II:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$465,490,000:  outside  the  United  States,  $41.- 
178.000;  section  202.  $14,300,000;  or  a  total  of 
$520,966,000. 

(3)  for  title  III:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$232,588,000;  outside  the  United  States.  $32.- 
565.000:  section  303,  $18,660,000;  or  a  total 
of  $283,813,000. 

(4)  for  title  IV:  A  total  of  $35,709,000. 

(5)  for  title  V:  Military  famllv  housing. 
$1,050,741,000. 

Sec.  703.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b).  any  of  the  amounts  specified  In 
titles  I.  II.  Ill,  and  IV  of  this  Act,  may.  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned,  be 
increased  by  5  per  centum  when  inside  the 
United  States  (other  than  Hawaii  and 
Alaska),  and  by  10  per  centum  when  outside 
the  United  States  or  In  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  if 
he  determines  that  such  Increase  (1)  is  re- 
quired for  the  sole  purpose  of  meeting  un- 
usual variations  In  cost,  and  (2)  could  not 
have  been  reasonably  anticipated  at  the  time 
such  estimate  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. However,  the  total  cost  of  all  construc- 
tion and  acquisition  in  each  such  title  may 
not  exceed  the  total  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  La  that  title. 

( b )  When  the  amount  named  for  any  con- 
.structlon  or  acquisition  in  title  I.  II.  III.  or 
IV  of  this  Act  Involves  only  one  project  at 
any  military  installation  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  determines  that 
the  amount  authorized  must  be  increased 
by  more  than  the  applicable  percentage  pre- 
scribed In  subsection  (a) .  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned may  proceed  with  such  construction 
or  acquisition  if  the  amount  of  the  Increase 
does  not  exceed  by  more  than  26  per  centum 
the  amount  named  for  such  project  by  the 
Congress. 

(ci  Subject  to  the  limitations  contained 
in  subsection  (a),  no  Individual  project  au- 
thorized under  title  I.  II.  in.  or  IV  of  this 
Act  for  any  speclflcally  listed  military  Instal- 
lation may  be  placed  under  contract  if — 

( 1 )  the  estimated  cost  of  such  project  Is 
$250.(XX)  or  more,  and 

(2)  the  current  working  estimate  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  based  upon  bids  re- 
ceived, for  the  construction  of  such  project 
exceeds  by  more  than  26  per  centum  the 
amount  authorized  for  such  project  by  the 
Congress,  until  after  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  from  the  date  on  which  a  written  report 
of  the  facts  relating  to  the  Increased  cost 
of  such  project,  including  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  such  increase  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

(d)  The  Secretary  r.f  Defense  shall  submit 
an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  identUylng 
each  individual  project  which  has  been 
placed  under  contract  in  the  preceding 
twelve-month  period  and  with  respect  to 
which  the  then  current  working  estimate 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  based  upon 
bids  received  for  such  project  exceeded  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  Congress  for  that 
project  by  more  than  25  per  centum.  The 
Secreury  shaU  also  Include  In  such  report 
each  irdlvldual  project  with  respect  to  which 
the  scope  was  reduced  in  order  to  permit 
contract  award  within  the  available  au- 
thorization for  such  project.  Such  report  shall 
include  all  pertinent  cost  Information  for 
each      Individual     project.     Including     the 


amount  In  dollars  and  percentage  by  which 
the  current  working  estimate  based"  on  th« 
contract  price  for  the  project  exceeded  th« 
amount  authorized  for  such  project  by  th« 
Congress.  '  ^ 

Sbo.  704.  Contracts  for  construction  made 
by  the  United  States  for  performance  within 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions  undw 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  Jurli- 
dlctlon  and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. Department  of  the  Army,  or  th« 
Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command.  De- 
partment  of  the  Navy,  or  such  other  depart- 
ment or  Government  agency  as  the  8ec«- 
tarles  of  the  mUitary  departments  recom- 
mend and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  approves 
to  assure  the  most  efficient,  expeditious  and 
cost-effective  accomplishment  of  the  con- 
struction herein  authorized.  The  Secretaries 
of  the  mUltary  departments  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
breakdown  of  the  dollar  value  of  construc- 
tion contracts  completed  by  each  of  the  sev- 
eral construction  agencies  selected,  together 
with  the  design,  construction  supervision 
and  overhead  fees  charged  by  each  of  the 
several  agents  m  the  execution  of  the  as- 
signed construction.  Further,  such  contracts 
(except  architect  and  engineering  contracts 
which,  unless  specifically  authorized  by  the 
Congress,  shall  continue  to  be  awarded  in 
accordance  with  presently  established  pro- 
cedures, customs,  and  practice)  shaU  be 
awarded.  Insofar  as  practicable,  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  to  the  lowest  responsible  bid- 
der. If  the  national  security  will  not  b« 
Impaired  and  the  award  is  consistent  with 
chapter  137  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
The  Secretaries  of  the  mUltary  departments 
shall  report  annually  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  respect  to  all  contracts 
awarded  on  other  than  a  competitive  basis 
to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

S«c.  705.  (a)  As  of  October  1.  1973.  all  au- 
thorizations for  military  public  works  (other 
than  family  housing)  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  Secretary  of  a  military  department  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  or  devel- 
opment of  military  installations  and  faclll- 
tlee.  and  all  authorizations  for  appropria- 
tions therefor,  that  are  contained  in  titles 
I.  II.  m,  and  IV  of  the  Act  of  October  27. 
1971,  Public  Law  92-146  (88  Stat.  394).  and 
all  such  authorizations  contained  in  Acts 
approved  before  October  28,  1971,  and  not 
superseded  or  otherwise  modified  by  a  later 
authorization  are  repealed  except — ^^ 

(1)  authorizations  for  public  works  and 
for  appropriations  therefor  that  are  set  forth 
la  those  Acts  In  the  titles  that  contain  the 
general  provisions; 

(2)  authorizations  for  public  works  proj- 
ects as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracts. 
land  acquisitions,  or  payments  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  in  whole  or  in 
part  before  October  1.  1973,  and  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations  therefor;  and 

(3)  notwithstanding  the  repeal  provisions 
of  section  706(a),  of  the  Act  of  October  27. 
1971.  Public  Law  93-146  (86  Stat.  394.  410). 
authorizations  for  the  following  items  which 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  October  1.  1974: 

(a)  utilities  '.n  the  amount  of  $2,200,000 
at  Port  Belvclr.  Virginia,  that  is  contained 
In  title  I.  section  101  of  the  Act  of  October 
28.    1970    (84   Stat.    1204).   as   amended. 

(b)  utUltles  In  the  amount  of  $2,333,000 
at  Radford  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Vir- 
ginia, that  Is  contained  in  title  I.  section  101 
of  the  Act  of  October  26,  1970  (84  Stat.  1204). 
as  a.mended. 

(C)  utilities  In  the  amount  of  $876,000  at 
Fort  Ritchie.  Maryland,  that  is  contained 
In  title  I,  section  101  of  the  Act  of  October 
26.  1970  (84  Stat.  1304).  as  amended. 

(d)  land  aoquisition  contiguous  to  the 
Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro,  California, 


-  uiUMdwd  in  title  II,  section  304  of  the 
•V'S^ctober  36.  1970  (84  Stat.  1304,  1313). 
e"land  acquisition  ""^i^"?"®^  _*<'„^* 


mI^  corps  Air  Station.  SanU  Ana.  Call 
rSTas  authoriaed  in  title  n.  section  20! 
oT^Act  of  October  36.  1970  (84  Btat 


IbiKffectlve  fifteen  months  from  the  date 
„f  .nsctment  of  this  Act.  all  authorizations 
?^  construcUon  of  family  housing,  includ- 
Im  mobll*  home  faculties,  all  authorizations 
M^sfloompllsb  alterations,  additions,  expan- 
IfoMor  extensions  to  existing  family  hous- 
laa  ind  all  authorizations  for  related  fa- 
duilM  projects,  which  are  contained  In  this 
oTany  previous   Act,   are   hereby   repeated, 

**m  authorizations  for  family  housing  pro- 
itcts  as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracts  or 
land  acquisitions  or  manufactured  structural 
component  contracts  in  whole  or  In  part  be- 
low such  date;  and 

(2)  authorizations  to  accomplish  altera- 
tions, additions,  expansions  or  extensions  to 
existing  family  housing,  and  authorizations 
lor  related  facilities  projects,  as  to  which  ap- 
propriated funds  have  been  obligated  for 
construction  contracts  before  such   date. 

SK  706.  None  of  the  authority  contained 
in  titles  I,  II,  in,  and  IV  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  authorize  any  building  con- 
strucUon  projects  Inside  the  United  States 
in  excess  of  a  unit  cost  to  be  determined  in 
proportion  to  the  appropriate  area  construc- 
tion east  Index,  based  on  the  following  unit 
oost  limitations  where  the  area  construction 
cost  index  Is  1.0: 

(1)  $27.00  per  square  foot  for  permanent 
btfiacks; 

(2)  $39.00  per  square  foot  for  bachelor  of- 
ficer quarters; 

unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  des- 
ignee determtnea  that  because  of  special  cir- 
cumstances, application  to  such  project  of 
the  limitations  on  unit  costs  contained  In 
this  section  is  impracticable:  Provided.  That 
notwithstanding  the  limitations  contained 
in  prior  MUltary  Construction  Authorization 
Kcw  on  unit  costs,  the  limitations  on  such 
costs  contained  In  this  section  shall  apply  to 
all  prlof  authorizations  for  such  construc- 
tion not  heretofore  repealed  and  for  which 
construction  contracts  have  not  been  award- 
ed by  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sic.  707.  Section  709  of  Public  Law  93-145 
>8fi  Stat.  394.  414)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"3«c.  709.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  none  of  the  lands  constituting 
Camp  Pendleton,  California,  may  be  sold, 
transferred,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  unless  hereafter  au- 
thorised by  law:  Provided,  hotoever.  That 
with  respect  to  said  lands  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  or  his  designee,  may  grant  leases, 
lioenses,  or  easements  pursuant  to  chapter 
168  of  title  10,  United  States  Code." 

Sic.  708.  Section  2a«3  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"fe)  No  element  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense ShaU  occupy  any  general  purpose  space 
leased  for  it  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration at  an  annual  rental  in  excess  of 
150,000  (excluding  the  cost  of  utUftles  and 
(Xl»r  operation  and  maintenance  SMrrlces), 
If  the  effect  of  such  occupancy  Is  to  Increase 
the  total  amount  of  such  leased  spaoe  oc- 
(n^ied  by  all  elements  of  the  Department  of 
Definae,  untU  the  expiration  of  thirty  days 
tram  the  date  upon  which  a  report  of  the 
tuU  concerning  the  proposed  occupancy  is 
■ulnnltted  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Berr- 
loii  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Bep- 
nuntattvea.** 

8k.  709.  -ntlee  I.  n.  m.  IV.  V,  and  VH  of 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "MUltary  Con- 
•tnictkm  Authorization  Act.  1978". 


TTTLK  Vm 
BBBBvs  roacats  rAciLZTna 
See.  801.  Subject  to  chapter  133  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  Seorstary  of  Defenae 
may  eetabllsh  or  develop  additional  faculties 
for  the  Reserve  Forces,  Including  the  aoquisi- 
tion of  land  therefor,  but  the  cost  of  such 
faculties  shall  not  exceed — 

(1)  For  the  Department  of  the  Army: 

(a)  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  $33,670,000. 

(b)  Army  Reserve,  $33,600,000. 

(3)  For    the    Department    of    the    Navy: 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves,  $19,716,000. 

(3)  For  the  Departmeat  of  the  Air  Force: 

(a)  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  $14,000,000. 

(b)  Air  Force  Reserve,  46,400.000. 

Sk:.  803.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  es- 
tablish or  devtiop  installatinns  and  faculties 
under  this  title  without  regard  to  section 
3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  639),  and  sections  4774(d)  and  9774 
(d)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  The  au- 
thority to  place  permanent  or  temporary 
Improvements  on  lands  Includes  authority 
for  surveys,  admlnlBtratlon,  overhead,  plan- 
ning, and  supervision  Incident  to  construc- 
tion. ThiA  authority  may  be  exercised  before 
title  to  the  land  is  approved  under  section 
366  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40 
VS.C.  366),  and  even  though  the  land  is 
held  temporarUy.  The  authority  to  acquire 
real  estate  or  land  Includes  authoirlty  to 
make  surveys  and  to  acquire  land,  and  In- 
terests in  land  (including  temp<xary  use) ,  by 
gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Government- 
owned  land,  or  otherwise. 

Skc.  803.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Reserve  Forces  Facilities  Authorization  Act, 
1973." 

Mr.  FISHER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  of  the  remaining  titles  of  the  bUl 
be  considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  l£ist  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  very  kindly  consulted  with 
me  this  morning  on  what  h£u3  started  out 
as  a  possible  amendment  on  my  part,  but 
which  the  gentleman  thinks  can  be  ade- 
quately taken  care  of  by  making  legisla- 
tive history. 

I  refer  to  the  item  on  page  2,  line  6, 
which  provides  for  a  land  swap  aimed  at 
creating  a  bumper  zone  around  the  Mira- 
mar  Naval  Air  Station  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia to  provide  for  the  additional  noise 
that  will  be  created  by  a  squadron  of 
F-14  planes  shortly  to  be  included  at 
Miramar. 

Also  on  page  22  of  the  report  on  the 
bill,  the  matter  is  referred  to  as  "Land 
Acquisition — Exchange"  at  what  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  an  equal  value  of  $702,000. 
Data  which  is  contained  in  the  DD  form 
1391c  sheets,  names  the  Christiana  Oil 
Corp,  of  Los  Anegeles  as  the  owner  of 
138  acres  involved  in  the  transaction,  the 
San  Diego  School  District,  with  69  acres, 
and  the  city  of  San  Diego  with  23  acres, 
and  Navy  land  consisting  of  155  acres 
that,  on  an  even-up  swap,  according  to 
this  line  item,  would  have  the  equal  value 
of  $702,000  on  each  side. 


Independent  appraisab  indicate  the 
v^lue  of  the  230  non  Oovemment  acres 
involved  to  be  about  $760,000  rather  than 
$702,000.  And  the  value  of  Navy  land  in- 
volved is  well  over  $2,000,000.  This  seems 
to  be  a  ratio  of  about  S  to  1  in  the  value 
of  Navy  property  to  be  exchanged  for 
privately  owned  land  of  something 
around  $760,000. 

Ilie  Christiana  Oil  Corp.'s  subsidiary. 
Tlerra  Santa  Developers,  stand  to  wind 
up  with  acreage  spanning  all  four  comers 
of  a  major  future  freeway  interchange, 
which  is  within  about  10  minutes  of 
downtovm  San  Diego. 

The  proposed  deal  was  put  together  by 
the  Navy  Facilities  Command  OfQce  in 
San  IXego,  appeurently  bypassing  the 
normal  channels  of  the  Navy  Real  Estate 
Division  here  in  Washington. 

The  Real  Estate  Division  says  that  the 
law  does  not  permit  an  exchange  as  pro- 
vided in  these  reports  and  in  this  bUl. 

An  initial  review  of  Information  bears 
out  the  estimates  of  value  that  I  have 
cited. 

My  San  Diego  colleague.  Congressman 
Bob  Wilson,  agrees  that  any  exchange 
involving  Government  property  should 
be  on  a  basis  of  eqiml  value  exchange. 

I  was  wondering,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  could 
provide  some  assurance  that  this  obvious 
fairness  should  be  carried  out  in  the  flnsil 
legislation^ 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3^1d? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  jield  to  the  gen- 
tleman.        

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  first  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
this  matter  up.  I  rather  think  from  the 
hasty  look  that  we  have  taken  at  it,  that 
additional  wording  is  necessary  In  order 
to  fully  protect  the  public  interest  In  re- 
spect to  what  the  gentleman  has  dis- 
cussed. 

Certainly  It  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  committee,  £ind  it  is  not  the  intent 
of  the  bill  for  anybody  to  be  bound  to  an 
even  swap,  because  that  would  not  nec- 
essarily be  fair  to  the  Government,  and 
we  would  not  want  that  to  hB{>i)en. 

We  understand  that  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment does  not  intend  It  that  way.  But  the 
language  may  be  such  that  it  should  be 
changed  to  give  a  positive  assurance 
about  It. 

The  gentleman  was  kiud  enough  to  dis- 
cuss this  t^-ith  me  earlier  today,  and  we 
agreed,  I  believe,  that  when  v(«  go  to  con- 
ference on  the  bill,  we  will  make  a  very 
careful  study  of  this  point  and  follow 
the  suggestions  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  California, 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate the  chairman's  ccmsideratlon  of 
fairness  and  his  aesurance  on  this  mat- 
ter.  

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  answers  that  have  been  given  to  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  In 
regard  to  how  hard  our  committee  tried 
to  find  out  what  military  bases  could  be 
closed. 

Nor  am  I  satisfied  with  the  answers 
dealing  with  the  NATO  infrastructure 
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and  the  Increasing  contributions  the 
Oermann  made  In  the  last  year  or  2. 

I  recommend  that  the  clerks  we  have 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  on 
your  committee  get  together  and  make 
up  a  report  and  let  us  put  it  In  the  Rec- 
ord, because  there  are  better  answers 
than  we  have  presented  on  this  floor 
today. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  establishment  of 
the  .'Vrmy's  veterlnarj-  school  facility  at 
Port  Sheridan  Is  in  the  interest  of  an 
efBcient  and  efTectlve  Army.  Port  Sheri- 
dan is  well  united  to  this  activity  and  the 
improvement  recommended  to  the  rom- 
mittee  should  be  approved  and  the 
facility  should  be  completed.  Mr  Chair- 
man, there  appears  to  be  a  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  purpose  and  function 
of  the  Veterinary  School.  It  Is.  as  I 
understand  it,  a  food  inspection  and 
testing  service  which  assures  nutritious, 
wholesome,  and  appropriate  foodstuffs 
to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Army. 
There  is  no  need  to  locate  this  facility 
on  a  farm,  in  a  food  warehouse,  or  in  a 
packing  plant.  The  Veterinary  School  is 
well  placed  at  Port  Sheridan,  and  full 
accommodation  for  this  activity  at  Fort 
Sheridan  should  be  approved  by  the 
committee  I  am  hopeful  that  the  neces- 
sary' authorization  will  be  approved  ulti- 
mately du:inkr  this  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi.  Chsiirman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  iH.R.  15641',  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  instal- 
lations, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  1042,  he  reported 
the  hill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPE-A.KER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sereeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  C'.erk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  wa.s  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  372,  nays  17,  not  voting  43, 
as  follows; 

[Roll   No.  275] 
YEAS— 372 


Abbltt 

Annunzlo 

Barrett 

Aberaeihy 

Arctier 

Betclch 

Abourezk 

Areruls 

Bell 

Adams 

.\shbrook 

Bennett 

Addabbo 

.\3h:ev 

Bereland 

Aiexander 

.\Epln 

Bet  If 

Aapinall 

Bevill 

Andrewg, 

Flaker 

B:a«^1 

M.  Dak. 

Baring 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brademaa 

Bra  SCO 

Bray 

Brink  ley 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

BroyhlU,  Va 

Buchanan 

Btirke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Maw. 

Burleaon.  Tex. 

Burllaon,  Mo. 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wla. 

Byron 

Cabell 

Caffery 

Camp 

Carlson 

Carney 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chain  berlaln 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Hajk 

Clausen, 

Don  H. 
CLawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collier 
CoUlnfi,  lU. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conover 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels,  N  J. 
DanlelBon 
Davis.  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

D»r-wln£kl 
;it-v;:-.e 
D.ckinaon 
Dicgs 
Dln«ell 
Donohue 
Dcrn 
Downing 
Duncan 
au  Pent 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
EUberc 
ErUnbom 
Esch 

Esfciemac 
Evane,  Cclo. 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flccd 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford.  Qerald  R. 
Ford, 

wmiamD. 
Forsjthe 
Fountain 
Praser 

PreUnghuysen 
Prenzel 
Prey 
Puqua 
Gallfianakls 
Qarmatz 
Qaydos 
Oettys 
Olalmo 


CitbbonA 
Ooldwater 
OoDizalez 
Ooodllng 
Oruao 
Gray 

Qreen,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grlffln 
anfflths 
Gross 
G rover 
Oubser 
Gude 
Haley 
Hall 

Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanley 
Hamna 

HaoBen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Haxaha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
HlckA,  Waab. 

Hiilis 

Hot;an 

HcUfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jobnaon,  OaUf . 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karth 

Kazen 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Ku:h 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

K3rros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Ijennon 

Lent 

Link 

Uoyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McCltry 

McGolUster 

McCcrmack 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDon&ld. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McPall 
McKay 
McKlnniey 
McMillan 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaUliard 
Mailary 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathls.  Ga. 
Mayne 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
MetcaJIe 
Michel 
MiXva 

Miller.  CalU. 
MlUer,  Ohio 
MUlfl.  Md. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 


MltcheU 

MUsell 

Mollohan 

Mona^an 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelaen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

OTIara 

O'Konskl 

ONelU 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pevser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Pcage 

Ptff 

Pcwell 

Prever.  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pucinfikl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

hpllEback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

h  Hisa 

Rhcdes 

I.iegle 

Roberts 

Rob'.n6cn.  Va. 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rcdlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

RorLcalio 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

SI  G-'rmaln 

Sandman 

Sar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Say  lor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

SebeUus 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slok 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  wmiam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

St«lger,  Ariz, 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teagiie.  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompaon,  Ga. 
Thompson,  N  J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 


Tleman 

UdaU 

UlJn-,Hn 

Van  Deerlln 

Van'-;er  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Ve\-5^V 

Vigcrito 

Waagonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Ware 


Whalen 
WhaUey 
White 

Whltehurst 
Whltu-n 
Wide  all 
Williams 
V/llQcn.  Bcb 
Wilson. 

Cl-jirle«  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 

NAYS— 17 


Wright 
Wyatt 

Wydler 
WyUe 

W:,man 
Yates 
Yatrcn 
Your.if.  Fla, 
YouniT.  Tex, 
Ziibicctl 
Zion 
Zwach 


Abzua 

Dow 

Rangel . 

Badlllo 

Drinan 

Rees 

Blni-ham 

Edwards.  Cr.llf 

Reld 

Chlsholm 

Harriniitcti 

Roeenthal 

Conyers 

Ha-Rk.n; 

Roybal 

Dellums 

Kastenmeler 

NOT  VOTING- 

-43 

Anderson, 

Pulton 

MoFher 

Cahf. 

Oalle^her 

Passman 

Anderson.  lU. 

Hags  11 

Podell 

Anderson, 

He  or--. 

Prycr,  Ark. 

Tenn. 

Hoar.er 

Rocmey,  N.Y 

Belcher 

Jonas 

Ryan 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Selberllng 

Broomfleld 

Kee 

Shlr:?y 

Carey.  NY. 

Lone,  La. 

S^a.-.k- 

Curlln 

McCli.fkey 

Spcr.ce 

Davis,  Ga. 

McCIure 

Spnncer 

Dowdy 

McKevltt 

Stuckey 

Dulskl 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Wiggins 

Edmondaon 

Matsunaga 

Evins,  Tern 

MiUs.  Ark. 

Flynt 

Mlnshall 

So  the  bill 

was  passed. 

The  Clerk   announced 

the  foUowi 

pairs : 

?.^.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 
Mr  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr  Mosher. 
Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Springer. 
Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  McClure. 
Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 
Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 
Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Belcher. 
Mr.     Anderson     of     California    with    Mr. 
Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  McK«Tltt 
Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Jonas. 
Mr.     Anderson     of    Tennessee    with    Mr. 
Spence. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 
Mr.  Duliikl  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Selberllng  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Slack  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Curlln. 

Ha^an  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 
Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  recon.'^lder  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr, 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  jiat 
passed,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 


SALARY  INCREASES  FOR  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  POLICE  AND  FIRE- 
MEN 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R,  15580),  to  amend  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary 
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(^  of  1958  to  increase  salaries,  and  for 
nth*"  purposes. 

Thfi  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
njotjon  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
<pexai(Mr.  Cabell). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Df  TBX  COMJOmBB  OF  TH»  WHOLT 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
nn  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
Bidenition  of  the  biU  HJl.  15580,  with 
\Ir  PiKK  in  the  chair. 
'  The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
me of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Cabell) 
,-ill  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  iMr. 
NiisiN)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
rule  the  general  debate  is  limited  to  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mirmeaota 
Mr.  Nelsen)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
uisa.  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nblsen), 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  as  Members 
are  aware,  is  a  bill  to  bring  into  line  the 
pay  scales  of  the  Police  and  Pire  Depart- 
ments of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
addition  to  bringing  the  pay  scales  into 
line  with  today's  living  conditions,  the 
bill  does  provide  a  slight  addltloaal  pay- 
ment for  technicians,  for  pilots  of  hell- 
copter  units  because  of  more  dangerous 
circumstances,  and  additional  training 
required  for  these  positions.  It  also  adds 
an  incentive  increment  designed  to  hold 
more  of  the  more  experienced  men  in 
the  service,  to  retain  that  expertise  in 
the  department  and  thereby  preclude 
the  many  early  retirements  we  are  suf- 
fering in  those  departments. 


The  total  pay  increase  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Pay  Board  is  17  per- 
cent, which  I  remind  the  Committee 
again  is  the  first  adjustment  in  their  pay 
raises  since  July  1,  1070,  by  leglalatloD 
then  approved  and  made  retroactive  to 
July  1,  1969.  The  cost  of  that  17-peroent 
increase  would  be  $11,911,000.  The  cost 
of  estimated  overtime,  which  has  been 
materially  reduced  and  which  we  hope 
will  be  reduced  even  more,  is  estimated 
at  $750,000.  For  the  helicopter  pay  and 
the  bomb  disposal  unit  there  is  $30,000. 
There  is  an  allowance  for  plainclothes- 
men.  which  is  entirely  justified,  which  Is 
$127,000.  The  cost  of  equalization  of  the 
retirees  will  be  $4  million,  and  the  credits 
for  longevity  will  be  $1,030,000. 

Of  the  total  $17.8  million  estimated 
cost  attached  to  this  measure,  the  Dls- 
trice  of  Columbia  government  will  ab- 
sorb a  15-percent  portion,  or  $2,677,000. 
The  balance  of  the  necessary  funds  will 
be  raised  by  increasing  the  sales  tax  on 
room  rentals,  alcoholic  beverages,  and 
restaurant  meals  from  5  percent  to  6 
percent,  which  will  generate  an  estimated 
$2.8  million.  The  general  sales  tax  is 
being  raised  from  4  percent  to  5  percent, 
whl<di  will  generate  an  estimated  $13 
million.  That  will  leave  a  slight  surplus 
of  over  one-half  minion  dollars  over  the 
amount  required  for  the  funding  of  this 
increase  in  pay. 

I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
Members  to  the  fact  that  the  longevity 
increase  will  be  5 -percent  increase  on 
periods  of  service  of  15,  20.  25,  and  30 
years.  Such  longevity  pay  however  will 
not  be  computed  on  retirement  pay  nor 
will  the  longevity  Increments  be  recom- 
puted to  the  benefit  of  the  present  re- 
tirees. 

Mr.  NELBEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  ccmsume. 

Regarding  the  bill  before  us.  many  of 
us  have  struggled  tnrlng  to  bring  out  a 
good  bill  for  your  consideration.  Prob- 
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ably  we  should  have  acted  some  time  ago, 
but  we  only  received  the  draft  legisla- 
tion from  the  District  government  ta 
May. 

The  feeling  of  our  committee  has  been 
that  the  police  and  firemen  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  not  had  compara- 
tive increases  over  a  period  of  years. 
whereas  District  and  Federal  classified 
workers  have  received  three  raises.  Our 
study  also  Indicates  that  the  average 
salary  increase  for  police  and  flremoi 
in  other  cities  of  100,000  population  has 
been  more  prompt  and  is  now  at  a  higher 
rate  than  is  in  effect  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  last  increase  which  was  given  to 
the  police  and  firemen  here  was  soma 
time  ago,  and  that  was  based  on  the 
salaries  of  1969. 

In  effect,  the  salary  computation  now 
is  what  might  £4>pear  to  be  quite  gen-., 
erous,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  believed 
to  be  fully  justified  based  on  historic 
computations  and  analyses. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  speak  in 
support  of  H.R.  15580,  a  long  overdue 
s£.lary  adjustment  for  District  of  Co- 
lumbia police  and  firemen.  As  the  chair- 
man has  explained,  the  bill  provides  an 
average  17-percent  salary  increase  for 
all  officers  and  members  covered  by  this 
bill,  and  this  same  increase  applies  to 
retired  police  and  firemen  or  their  sur- 
vivors. This  is  essentially  a  "catch-up" 
and  "go-ahead"  pay  adjustment  to  oflnt 
the  effect  of  inflation  since  the  last  pay 
raise.  It  is  retroactive  to  July  1, 1972. 

The  need  for  this  salary  increase  is 
discussed  in  cmsiderable  detail  in  House 
Report  No.  91-1180  accompanying  this 
bill.  The  new  salary  scales  will  place 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  the  best  possible 
competitive  position  to  recruit  and  retain 
police  and  firemen.  Comparisons  with 
other  cities  in  the  country  that  exceed 
500.000  in  populaticm  are  contained  in 
the  report: 
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SoBca:  Pay  scales  in  effect  Feb.  1, 1972,  as  submitted  to  the  committee  trom  the  vafious  cities  listed. 


The  entrance  salary  for  privates  will 
be  increased  from  $8,500  to  $10,000,  and 
the  highest  salary  for  privates  from  $12,- 
240 to  $14,400.  attalziable  after  16  years  of 
service  as  at  present.  The  starting  salary 
(or  chiefs  will  Increase  from  $29,925  to 
(M,700,  and  the  top  salary  for  chiefs 
^  be  raised  from  the  present  $32,775 
attainable  after  4  years  of  service  in  that 
!}«Mion,  to  $36,800  which  is  to  be  at- 
tained after  2  years  of  service.  The  bill 

CXVIII 1649— Part  19 


provides,  however,  that  no  salsuT? — the 
amoimt  presented  by  the  schedule  plus 
any  additional  amount  provided  for  total 
service  longevity  or  particular  assign- 
ments or  positions — may  exceed  the  basic 
salary  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule, which  at  present  is  $86,000. 

The  salary  increases  are  to  become  ef- 
fective on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1, 1972. 

In  addition  to  the  salary  increases,  ex- 


tra pay  Is  being  provided  for  helicopter 
pilots,  members  of  the  explosives  disposed 
unit,  emukjyees  determined  to  be  techni- 
cians, and  detective  sergeants.  A  clothing 
allowance  not  to  exceed  $300  a  year  will 
also  be  provided  for  the  first  time  for 
officers  or  raemben  of  the  police  force 
assigned  to  perform  dttdtes  in  plain 
clothee. 

The  rationale  of  this  provision  is  the 
fact  that  all  untformed  members  of  the 
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Metropolitan  Police  force  are  furnished 
their  uniforms  free  of  charge,  for  which 
reason  it  seems  discriminatory  that  the 
plain  clothesman  should  not  have  some 
compensation  for  the  cost  of  his  clothing 
which  he  must  wear  on  duty.  Your  com- 
mittee is  advised  that  such  a  clothing 
allowance  for  plainclothesmen  is  pro- 
vided In  many  urban  police  departments. 
This  clothing  allowance  shall  not  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  computing  over- 
time, promotions,  or  retirement  benefits. 

CO«B»CnOI«    OF    UMITATIOM    OM    OVraXIMI    PAT 

When  overtime  pay  was  first  author- 
ized for  officers  and  members  of  the  Me- 
tropoUtan  Police  force— Public  Law  89- 
282,  approved  October  21.  1965— it  was 
stipulated  that  such  overtime  pay  could 
be  paid  only  to  the  extent  that  such  pay- 
ment would  not  cause  the  recipient's 
aggregate  rate  of  compensation  to  exceed 
the  minimum  scheduled  rate  of  basic 
compensation  provided  for  service  step 
1  in  class  10  of  the  D.C.  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act.  At  that  time,  this  was 
the  lowest  basic  salary  provided  for  the 
Chief  of  Police  and  the  Fire  Chief,  and 
it  was  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  this 
would  serve  as  a  ceiling  for  all  members' 
aggregate  compensation  including  any 
overtime  wa«e. 

This  provision  was  not  changed  when 
the  DC.  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
was  amended  in  1970,  however,  at  which 
time  the  Chiefs'  salary  class  was  redesig- 
nated as  class  11.  and  clasa  10  became  the 
class  assigned  to  Assistant  Chiefs.  Thus, 
by  oversight,  the  celling  for  aggregate 
pay,  tPclii'<<"g  overtime,  was  inadvert- 
ently lowered  to  the  basic  salary  of  step 
1  for  Assistant  Chiefs. 

SecUon  113  of  this  bill  corrects  that 
oversight,  by  changing  the  limitation  to 
■  that  of  step  1  of  the  salary  class  appU- 
cable  to  the  Plre  Chief  and  the  Chief  of 
Police,  thus  restoring  the  original  Intent 
of  the  Congress  in  this  respect. 
OTSCT  ow  Brn»«x»  ani^xtttt 

Included  in  the  bill  is  a  change  In  the 
method  of  computing  the  salary  to  be 
used  In  annuity  computations.  Under 
existing  law,  ainnulties  are  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  salary  in  effect  on  the 
dace  an  officer  or  member  is  separated 
from  the  service. 

Section  115  provides  that  the  annui- 
ties of  all  individuals  retired  from  these 
services  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  chese 
1972  amendments  to  the  D.C.  Police  and 
Firemen's  Salary  Act  shall  be  increased 
by  not  lees  than  17  percent  as  a  result  of 
thoe  amendments  to  the  salary  schedule; 
and  also  that  In  the  event  of  future  salary 
Increases  for  active  members,  the  an- 
nuities of  members  then  retired  shall 
continue  to  be  increased  by  a  percent- 
age not  less  than  the  percentage  increase 
in  salary  for  the  class  and  step  to  which 
such  redreee  are  awigned  for  aimuity 
increaa*  computation  purposes. 

This  pnyvlflloo  assures  the  continued 
equitable  appUcatioa  of  the  concept  of 
the  original  Equalization  Act  of  1923  (42 
8tKt.  1283).  under  which  retired  D.C. 
poUcemec  and  firemen  since  that  time 
have  had  their  annuities  recomputed 
whenever  there  have  been  increases  In 
salaries  for  active  members,  their  an- 
nuities being  then  computed  on  the  basis 


of  Uhe  new  salary  for  the  class  and  step 
in  which  the  member  was  retired.  This 
has  been  the  only  source  of  increases  in 
annuities  granted  to  retired  District  of 
Coliunbia  policemen  and  firemen  to  offset 
increased  costs  of  living,  as  they  do  not 
benefit  from  periodic  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments as  do  retirees  under  Civil  Serv- 
ice and  other  retirement  systems. 

This  provision  in  the  bill  is  necessary 
by  reason  of  another  section  which 
changes  the  salary  basis  for  the  com- 
putation of  all  annuities,  which  will  be 
discussed  further  on  in  this  report- 
Under  this  bill,  the  computation  will 
hereafter  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
highest  average  esimlngs  diulng  any 
3  consecutive  years  of  police  or  fire 
service. 

The  adoption  of  the  3-year  averag- 
ing feature  will  make  the  computation 
of  police  arid  firemen's  annuities  com- 
parable with  those  of  other  District  and 
Federal  employees  including  Members  of 
Con^p^ess.  No  changes  are  made  in  the 
provisions  with  respect  to  the  loigth  of 
service  or  the  percentages  used  m  com- 
puting the  annuities,  either  :or  regiilar 
retirements  or  for  disability  retirements. 
A  saving  clause  in  the  bUl  will  prevent 
any  individual  retiring  subsequent  to  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  from  re- 
ceiving an  annuity  less  Chan  he  could 
have  received  had  he  retired  immediate- 
ly prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  with 
his  annuity  computed  on  the  basis  of  his 
salary  on  that  date  increased  by  17 
percent. 

RZKXAMINATTON    Or    MEMBU    RETIREO    FOR    DIS- 
ABILITT    WUXN    HX   ACCXFTS   SUBSEQUENT  EM- 

ruoruxtrr 

Section  202  of  the  bill  provides  that 
if  a  member  of  the  D.C.  police  or  fire 
departments  Is  retired  on  disability,  and 
becomes  employed  after  Che  effective 
date  of  these  1972  amendments  to  the 
D.C.  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
prescribe  the  member  shall  notify  the 
Commissioner  of  such  employment;  and 
as  soon  thereafter  as  is  practicable  the 
Commissioner  shall  require  the  member 
to  undergo  a  satisfactory  medical  exam- 
ination of  the  disability  upon  which  the 
member's  retirement  is  based.  The  Com- 
missioner is  required  to  promulgate  the 
regulations  referred  to  within  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act, 
and  he  shall  give  timely  written  notice 
of  the  promulgation  of  such  regulations 
to  all  members  retired  for  disability. 

Your  committee  is  advised  that  during 
the  years  1969.  1970.  and  1971,  some  85 
percent  of  all  retirements  from  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  and  from 
the  Fire  Department  of  the  EHstrlct  of 
Columbia  were  for  disability.  We  are  told 
further  that  this  figure  is  inordinately 
high  as  compared  with  the  experience 
with  police  and  fire  service  retirees  in 
other  cities.  Additionally,  we  are  told 
that  a  considerable  number  of  these  dis- 
ability retirees  subsequently  accept  oth- 
er employment;  and  while  we  are  con- 
fident that  many  such  retirees  are  justi- 
fied in  accepting  other  employment 
v^dch  is  feasible  for  them  in  their  i>ar- 
tially  disabled  condition,  it  is  our  opin- 
ion that  this  system  of  reevaluatlon  of 


a  retiree's  continued  disability  and  i 
judgment  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  re- 
ceiving both  a  second  salary  and  his  ftdl 
disability  nontaxaWe,  retirement  pen- 
sion from  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment is  fully  justified. 

KSVSMUK  PBOruiONS 

In  order  to  provide  the  funding  necw- 
sary  to  meet  the  costs  of  the  salary  In- 
cre««es  provided  in  the  bill,  the  following 
District  of  Columbia  tax  increases  are 
provided : 

1.  General  sales  tax.  Increased  from 
4  percent  to  5  percent.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  will  yield  some  $13  million  of 
additional  revenue  per  year: 

2.  Sales  tax  on  rentals  of  transient 
rooms  tmd  lodgings,  and  on  the  sale  of 
restaurant  meals  and  all  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, both  off-sale  and  by  the  drinJc, 
from  5  percent  to  6  percent.  This  In- 
crease is  estimated  to  yield  an  additional 
$2.8  million  per  year. 

These  tax  increases,  all  of  which  were 
requested  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
government,  will  become  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
on  or  after  the  thirtieth  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

NEED  AND  JUBTtnCATION  TO*  8ALAXT  IKCSUSB 

The  last  saltuy  increase  for  District  of 
Columbia  policemen  and  firemen  was  ap- 
proved on  June  30,  1970 — Public  Law 
91-297;  84  Stat.  354 — and  was  made  ret- 
roactive to  July  1,  1969.  However,  white 
this  Increase  was  made  retroactive,  It  was 
based  actmiUy  upon  the  District's  com- 
petitive position  and  other  economic  fac- 
tors as  they  existed  in  1969.  Hence,  the 
District  of  Columbia  pohcemen  and  fire- 
men may  truly  be  said  not  to  have  receiv- 
ed a  salary  increase  in  the  past  3  yean. 

The  following  facts  ixjlnt  up  the  crit- 
ical need  for  a  salary  adjustment  for 
District  policemen  and  firemen  at  this 
time: 

First,  between  the  period  from  August, 
1969  to  February,  1972.  the  cost-of-Uvln« 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  rose  by 
10.6  percent,  thereby  substantially  reduc- 
ing the  real  earnings  of  the  city's  police- 
mwi  and  firemen. 

Second,  salaries  for  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  Federal  classified  employees 
have  been  Increased  an  average  of  17.4 
percent  as  a  result  of  increases  granted 
in  January,  1970,  in  June,  1971,  and  in 
January,  1972.  Further,  the  District's 
8,000  "blue  collar"  employees  have  re- 
ceived increases  averaging  19.2  percent 
during  the  period  from  November,  19W 
and  November,  1971. 

Third,  competitively.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia police  and  fire  privates  presently 
rank  in  last  place  with  respect  to  both 
minimum  and  maximum  salaries,  com- 
pared with  those  in  the  six  local  juris- 
dictions comprising  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  area.  Also,  these  salaries  do 
not  compare  favorably  with  those  paid  1° 
other  cities  of  comparable  population 
The  following  exhibits  indicate  the  Dis- 
trict's poor  competitive  position  at  tWs 
time,  and  also  the  improvement  which 
the  enactment  of  this  bUl  will  achieve, 
both  in  tlie  Washington  Metropolitan 
area  and  as  compared  with  15  other  large 
cities. 

The  pay  increases  effected  by  the  re- 
ported bill  will  make  Washington  police 
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aod  firemen  salaries  nuak  No.  1  over  that 
paid  the  police  and  firemen  in  the  sur- 
-jqndlng  jurisdictions. 

p^nirth.  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
rMorts  tha^i  the  average  annual  rate  of 
iQcnaae  In  salaries  for  policemen  and 
tatam  in  cities  over  100.000  population, 
for  the  last  5  years,  was  7.6  percent; 
during  this  same  period,  the  average  for 
OUtrtct  policemen  and  firemen  was  6.8 
percent. 

I  beUeve  it  Is  entirely  reasonable  to 
cooslder  that  the  effectiveness  of  a  truly 
goond  salary  administration  poUcy  is  its 
ability  to  recruit  its  share  of  qualified  in- 
diTlduals  in  the  labor  market,  to  retain 
hifbly  competent  employees  who  are  giv- 
ing quality  performance,  and  to  provide 
a  salary  which  assures  all  employees  a 
reaaonable  degree  of  economic  security. 

It  ainiears  to  me  from  the  four 
economic  factors  referred  to  above,  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  falls  far  short 
of  such  a  policy  with  respect  to  its  police- 
men and  firemen  under  current  condi- 
tions, and  that  the  following  principles 
may  reasonably  be  used  as  guides  to'ward 
thlsobjecti've: 

First,  rates  of  pay  for  District  pmlloe- 
men  and  firemen  must  be  maintained  in 
a  favorable  competitive  position  with  the 
rates  of  such  pay  in  major  cities  with 
populations  in  excess  of  500.000,  and 
especially  such  cities  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  past,  this 
area  has  constituted  the  primary  labor 
market  for  recruitment  of  District  of 
Columbia  policemen  and  firemen. 

Second,  rates  of  pay  for  District  police- 
men and  firemen  should  be  in  reasonable 
alignment  with  rates  of  pay  for  classified 
employees  of  the  Federal  and  District 
governments .  not  only  on  the  basis  of 
comparable  duties  and  responslbiUttes, 
but  also  with  due  consideration  of  the 
haiards  inherent  in  the  duties  of  police 
and  fire  personnel  in  large  urban  depart- 
meots  and  also  the  special  problems 
existing  in  large  cities. 

TWrd,  rates  of  pay  for  District  poUce- 
meo  and  firemen  must  be  competitive 
with  the  highest  rates  of  pay  for  police- 
men and  firemen  in  other  jurisdictions 
of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  area. 
TWs  is  essential  if  the  District  govern- 
ment ii  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
surrounding  jurisdictions  who  use  the 
dlSculties  of  such  work  in  the  city  as  a 
means  to  entice  prospective  police  and 
fire  personnel  to  the  suburban  areas. 

At  the  present  time,  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  imable  to  comply  with  any 
one  of  these  three  principles  with  respect 
to  salaries  for  Its  poUcemen  and  firemen. 

Under  the  conditions  outlined  above, 
it  la  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that 
the  salary  increases  provided  in  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  which  wUl  afford  an 
avwage  17-peroent  increase  for  all  police 
Md  fire  personnel  in  the  District,  are 
fully  justified  and  appropriate  at  this 
toie.  The  officers  and  members  of  these 
services  will  be  afforded  no  more  than  an 
Increase  comparable  to  those  which  have 
sccrned  to  other  goiwrmnent  personnel 
dnring  the  period  of  the  past  3  years 
»hleh  has  lapsed  ^noe  the  policemen 
wd  firemen  of  the  District  have  had 
any  salary  increase  whatever. 

On  May  8. 1972,  the  Federal  Pay  Board 
found  that  the  amendments  to  the  Dls- 


triet  of  Columbia  PoUoe  and  Firemen's 
Salary  Act  contained  In  this  bill-  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  criteria  which  the 
Board  has  adopted  pursuant  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabillssation  Act  of  1970. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
for  further  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentieman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bkothill)  . 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  to  urge  the  mpport  of  my 
colleagues  for  the  bill  HJl.  15580,  the 
principal  purpose  of  which  is  to  provide 
officers  and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force,  the  Fire  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Executive  Pro- 
tective Service,  and  the  U.S.  Park  Police 
force. 

Tlie  bill  will  provide  an  average  over- 
all increase  of  17  percent  for  the  mem- 
bers of  these  forces.  The  starting  salary 
for  privates  will  be  raised  from  $8,500  to 
$10,000  and  their  maxlmiim  salary  from 
$12,240  to  $14,400.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  scale,  the  chiefs'  salaries  will  range 
from  $34,700  to  $38,800,  as  compared  to 
the  present  range  from  $29,925  to  $32,775. 

A  revision  of  the  salary  schedule  elim- 
inates the  present  longevity  steps  and 
substitutes  instead  new  service  steps.  In 
addition,  an  entirely  new  system  of  total 
service  longevity  pay  is  provided,  as  fol- 
lows: 

One.  For  total  service  of  at  least  15 
years  but  less  than  20  years,  additional 
salary  eqiial  to  5  percent  of  the  salary 
provided  for  step  1  of  the  sedary  class  to 
which  the  member  Is  assigned. 

Two.  For  service  beyond  20  years  but 
less  than  25  years,  extra  salsuy  equtd  to 
10  percent  of  such  salary; 

Three.  For  service  between  25  and  30 
years,  15  percent;  and 

Four.  For  service  in  excess  of  30  years. 
20  percent. 

It  is  provided,  however,  that  no  mem- 
ber's total  salary  shall  exceed  that  for 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  which 
at  present  is  $36,000. 

The  importance  of  this  revision  of  the 
present  longevity  system  is  that  at  pres- 
ent the  longe'vlty  steps  are  all  based  upon 
length  of  service  In  a  single  salary  class, 
and  are  actually  unattainable  because 
members  seldom  remain  in  a  single  salary 
class  long  enough  to  reach  these  lon- 
gevity pay  levels.  The  new  longevity  sys- 
tem proposed  In  HJl.  15580,  however.  Is 
based  upon  length  of  service  in  the  de- 
partment. Thus,  for  the  first  time  there 
will  be  a  real  incentive  for  members  to 
remain  in  service  as  long  as  possible, 
and  consequently  the  forces  will  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  older  members'  experience 
and  expertise.  At  present,  these  long  serv- 
ice longevity  salaries,  which  will  not  be 
used  for  the  computation  of  annuities, 
will  apply  to  815  members. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  that  the 
salary  Increases  provided  in  this  proposed 
legislation  must  be  enacted  without  de- 
lay, in  the  interests  of  the  effectiveness 
and  morale  of  the  members  of  these  vi- 
tal forces  whose  function  is  to  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens  of 
our  Nation's  Capital,  as  well  as  of  the 
millions  of  ylsitors  who  aimually  visit 
this  historic  shrine. 

The  last  saJary  Increase  for  District 
policemen  and  firemen,  while  enacted  in 
1970,  was  made  retroactive  to  July  1, 


19«0.  and  I  wish  to  emphasise  the  fact 
that  that  salary  level  was  estahllshed  on 
the  basis  of  the  departments'  competi- 
tive poBltion  and  the  oiher  econocnic  fac- 
tors which  existed  in  1988.  Hence,  there 
has  been  no  salary  Increase  now  for  3 
years.  And  during  this  3 -year  Interval, 
the  oost  of  living  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumfata  has  risen  at  least  11  percent,  the 
ssdartes  for  classified  enrrdOyeee  of  the 
Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernments have  been  increased  by  an 
average  of  more  than  17  percent,  and 
those  of  the  District's  blue  collar  workers 
by  more  than  19  percent. 

As  for  the  competitive  position  of  the 
District's  police  and  fire  forces,  this  has 
eroded  during  this  3-year  period  to  a 
desperately  low  level.  Since  1969,  In  the 
suburban  jurisdictions  of  the  Washing- 
ton metropoUtan  area  the  police  and  fire 
forces  have  reedved  an  average  of  three 
salary  increases  and  an  averace  Increase 
of  18.5  percent  in  their  starting  salary 
level.  And  in  the  23  other  UB.  cities 
having  populations  of  man  than  500,- 
000  perscms  these  police  and  fire  starting 
saJaries  have  been  increased  by  an  aver- 
age of  22  percent  diiring  this  same  period. 

As  a  result  of  these  several  increases 
in  salaries  for  pohoe  and  fire  persormel 
elsewhere  while  those  in  the  District  have 
remained  static,  today  the  District  of 
Columbia  police  and  fire  privates  rank  in 
last  place  for  both  minimum  and  maxi- 
mvan  salaries  paid  in  the  six  locsJ  Juris- 
dictions in  the  metropolitan  area,  and  in 
13th  place,  which  is  below  the  median, 
in  comparison  with  the  23  other  largest 
citiee  for  entrance  salaries. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  District  pohoe  and  fire  forces 
cannot  compete  successfully,  either  lo- 
cally or  in  the  national  labor  market,  in 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  com- 
petent employees  who  may  be  expected 
to  give  quality  performance.  I  regard  it 
as  essential  that  the  District  salary  levels 
compare  favorably  with  those  in  the 
larger  cities  at  least  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  country:  and  they  must  be  main- 
tained at  the  very  top  among  those  paid 
in  the  Washington  metropoUtan  area, 
because  these  jurisdictions  cite  the  com- 
paratively difficult  conditions  facmg  po- 
lice and  fire  personnel  in  the  aiy  In  their 
efforts  to  proselyte  the  more  capable 
young  members  to  the  suburban  areas. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  additional 
hazardous  duty  pay  for  ofiicers  and 
members  of  the  police  forces  in  the  city 
who  are  assigned  to  duty  as  heUcopter 
pilots,  and  also  as  members  of  the  ex- 
plosive dIffiKmfil  unit.  Tb^  extra  salary 
is  established  at  $2,100  pa-  year.  Ttiia 
'bonus"  is  amply  justified  In  view  of  the 
extensive  training  necessary  to  equip 
these  persoimel  for  their  spedallsed 
work  and  also  the  fact  that  these  mem- 
bers face  an  ever-present  dement  of  per- 
sonal danger  which  is  not  normally  en- 
countered by  other  members  of  these 
departments. 

Less  Unporttmt  provisions  of  the  bill 
authorize  a  clothing  allowance  not  to 
exceed  $300  per  year  for  officers  and 
members  aMigned  to  plainclothes  duty, 
which  is  in  keQ>lnK  with  ezlstin^  prac- 
tice In  other  urban  pdnee  departments, 
and  also  correct  an  wrisUnc  Inadvertent 
ineoulty  with  regard  to  tiie  limit  on  over- 
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time  p«y.  TWa  latter  wUl  provide  that 
overtime  pay  earned  durttig  a  pay  period 
cannot  bring  any  member's  total  pay 
during  ti»t  period  to  a  level  higher  than 
SirSroyldSlor  step  1  of  t^^^^ 
class  of  the  chief  of  police  and  the  fire 
chief  This  waa  actually  the  limitation 
m  existence  when  the  chief,  occupied 
salary  class  10;  howewr.  when  the  chiefs 
of  the  service*  were  reaaaigned  to  »  new 
salary  class  U  m  the  PoUce  and  Pire- 
men-s  Selary  Act  Amendments  of  19 <0, 
ihw  provision  was  not  changed  and  the 
ceillru?  by  oversieht.  became  the  level  ot 
salar>-  step  1  for  assistant  chiefs 

Mr  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  address 
mvself  briefly  to  the  one  serious  flaw  in 
the  salary  provisions  of  this  bill. 

As  far  back  as  February  1971  repre- 
sentatives of  the  District  of_^  Columbia 
DoUce  and  fire  employees  met  with  tne 
staff  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Person- 
nel OfHce  to  explore  the  feaslblUty  of 
a  salary  bill  which  could  receive  the  sup- 
port of  the  District  government  and  also 
meet  the  salary  standards  which  tne 
members  felt  they  must  attain.  These 
negotiations  continued  for  many  moiths. 
and  resulted  In  a  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding signed  by  all  parties  In  De- 
cember 1971.  This  accord  was  on  the 
substance  of  the  bill  HJl.  12710.  which 
was  mtroduced  last  January  27 . 

That  bill  provided  for  a  two-stage  sal- 
ary increase,  the  first  stage  averaging  11 
percent  Increase  and  becoming  effective 
as  of  January  1.   1972.  and  the  second 
sU«e  providing  an  addiUonal  6  percent 
increase  effective  on  July  1.  1972.  Thus. 
thi3  understandmg  would  have  provided 
these  members  with  an  11  percent  in- 
crease some  6  months  earher  than  tne 
17  percent  increase  provided  In  the  pres- 
ent bill.  aSL  15580.  I  weU  understand 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment, which  has  been  charged  with  the 
reeponslblhty  of  providing  their  own  rev- 
enues to  defray  the  costs  of  any  salary 
increases    for    its    police,    firemen,    and 
teachers  this  year,  could  not  recommend 
any   retroactive   pay   tocreases   of   any 
kind,  simply  because  they  cannot  levy 
any  new  taxes  retroactively  and  hence 
cannot  fund  any  salary  Increases  except 
on  a  prwpective  basis.  And  while  all  the 
salary  increases  agreed  upon  were  origi- 
naUy  phuined  to  be  proepectlve.  the  un- 
avoidable delays  In  getting  the  legisla- 
tion before  the  Congress,  Including  the 
approval  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and   Budget  and   of   the  Federal   Pay 
Board,  made  this  Impoeslble.  Despite  this 
fact,  however,  I  feel  strongly  that  it  is 
essMitlal  that  we  In  the  Congress  keep 
faith  with  these  pubUc  servants  whom 
the  dty  agreed  should  have  an  Increase 
In  pay  as  of  January  1  of  this  year,  and 
make  this  possible  through  some  form 
of  Federal  contribution. 

Specifically.  I  feel  that  the  salary  pro- 
vlstoxs  of  this  bin  should  be  made  retro- 
active to  March  1  of  this  year.  I  under- 
stand that  this  will  cost  approximately 
$e  mimon.  I  submit  that  tf  the  pending 
l^lslatton  on  revenue  sharing,  which 
this  body  has  already  approved.  Is  en- 
acted into  law  this  wUl  provide  the  Dis- 
trict with  ao  inouuediate  additional  $13 
million,  retroactive  to  January  1,  and  I 
cannot  conceive  ol  a  more  important  use 
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for  $6  million  of  that  amount  than  for 
this  purpose. 

I  attempted  to  get  a  retroactivity  fea- 
ture In  the  bill  during  committee  delib- 
erations on  the  measure,  without  success. 
But  I  wish  to  state  that  I  shall  continue 
my  efforts  to  achieve  this  measure  of 
simple  justice  to  these  men  at  every  stage 
of  the  legislative  process  if  necessary. 
Finally  on  this  subject,  I  understand 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  Personnel 
Office  has  assured  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Policemen  3  Association  that  if  the 
salary  increases  provided  in  H.R.  15580 
do  not  have  am  effective  date  earlier  than 
July  1   1972.  which  Is  the  date  presently 
in  the'blU.  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment  wUl   "acttvely   and   vigorously 
support  and  sponsor"  a  new  5. 5 -percent 
pay  increase  effective  on  January  1,  1973. 
I  wish  to  state  at  this  time  that  if  my 
present  efforts  to  Incorporate  this  retro- 
active feacure  into  the  legislation  now 
before  us  are  not  successful,  then  I  shall 
introduce  and  support  with  all  the  energy 
at  my  command  a  bill  to  provide  this  new 
pay  raise  for  these  men  as  of  that  date. 

The  bill  H.R.  15580  also  amends  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Retirement  .\ct.  by  providing  that 
officers  and  members  of  these  forces  shall 
have  their  annuities  computed  in  the 
future  upon  the  basis  of  their  average 
highest  3  years  of  salary,  as  Is  pres- 
ently the  case  for  retirees  under  civil 
service  as  well  professional  employees  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. At  present.  Distnct  of  Columbia 
policemen  and  flremen  have  their  an- 
nuities based  upon  their  salary  at  the 
time  of  their  retirement. 

In  this  connection,  the  bill  provides 
that  all  presently  retired  members  will 
receive  an  Increase  in  their  annuities  of 
not  less  than  17  percent,  through  the 
apphcation  of  the  Equalization  Act  of 

1923. 

The  bill  also  assures  all  members  oi 
these  services  who  are  on  active  duty  at 
the  time  of  this  legislation  that  their 
annuities  will  be  based  on  a  salary  not 
less  than  their  salaries  immediately  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill,  plus 
17  percent  thereof. 

I  wish  to  state,  however,  that  I  regard 
this  amendment  to  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia poUcemen's  and  firemen's  retire- 
ment as  retrogressive,  and  I  take  excep- 
ticm  to  It  on  principle. 

Since  the  District  of  Columbia  police 
and  firemen's  retirement  system  was 
startled  some  50  years  ago.  it  has  always 
been  provided  that  these  members  will 
be  retired  at  annuity  based  upon  their 
salary  at  the  time  of  their  retirement. 

This  Is  the  way  it  has  been  done  for  a 
number  of  years.  But  it  was  provided  in 
this  bill,  without  hearings,  without  dis- 
cussion, without  testimony,  that  we  would 
just  arbitrarily  cliange  that  procedure 
so  that  they  would  have  to  retire  in  the 
f'jture  on  a  rate  tiased  on  their  average 
salary  for  their  three  highest  years. 

Of  course,  It  was  claimed  that  this  ac- 
tion will  provide  an  annuity  basis  for- 
mula for  police  and  firemen  retirees 
which  is  the  same  as  is  provided  for  class- 
ified Government  employees.  But  the 
work  for  the  policeman  and  the  fireman 
is  far  different  from  that  of  the  classified 


employees.  And  this  provision,  in  mj 
opinion.  Is  retrogressive  In  that  it  re- 
peals a  long-standing  formula  for  polioe 
and  firemen's  annuity  computatltjn 
which  has  long  been  recognized  as  being 
in  keeping  with  the  extremely  hazardoui 
nature  of  their  duties,  and  institutes  a 
less  favorable  formula  just  because  it 
applies  to  sedentary  oflBice  workon.  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  philosophy  of  this 
change. 

The  other  amendment  no  the  Retire- 
ment Act  in  this  proposed  legislation  will 
provide  a  degree  of  supervision  over  the 
members  who  are  retired  by  reason  of 
disability,  to  the  extent  that  when  such 
a  member  accepts  other  employment  he 
will  be  required  to  undergo  an  examina- 
tion of  the  condition  upon  which  his  re- 
tirement was  predicated,  and  a  review 
of  the  actual  continuance  of  the  dis- 
ability. The  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioner will  be  required  to  formulate 
ret^uiations  for  this  procedure,  and  I  am 
confident  that  this  matter  wUl  be  ad- 
ministered with  proper  regard  for  the 
fact  that  partially  disabled  persons  can 
in  many  caaes  engage  in  further  employ- 
ment even  thougii  their  disability  may 
continue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
salary  provisions  of  this  bill,  retroacttve 
If  possible  to  March  1,  1972,  be  enacted 
without  further  delay.  The  structure  of 
these  new  salary  provisions  was  approved 
on  May  8  by  the  Federal  Pay  Board  as 
being  "not  inconsistent  with  the  criteria 
which  the  Board  has  adopted  pursuant 
to   the   Economic   StablUzadMi  Act  d 
1970.  as  amended,"  and  they  have  been 
approved   also   by   the  Department  of 
Managonent  and  Budget.  I  also  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  salaries  of  District  of 
Columbia  policemen  and  firemen  are  not 
adjusted  periodically  to  meet  IncreaseB 
In  the  cost  of  living,  as  are  those  of 
Government  employees  under  civil  serv- 
ice. For  this  reasai.  these  men  have  bad 
to  support  their  families  now  for  a  pe- 
riod of  3  long  years  on  salaries  whlcb 
were  no  more  than  adequate  when  they 
were  approved  as  of  July  1.  1969.  Ttm, 
these  salary  Increases  provided  In  H.B. 
15580   are  In  truth  "catch-up"  ratees, 
which  will  do  no  more  than  provide  ao 
overdue  measure  of  justice  to  these  gal- 
lant men  upon  whom  so  much  of  the  wel- 
fare and  safety  of  the  residents  of  tills 
depend  every  day. 

The  Imbalance  which  has  been  per- 
mitted to  devdop  between  the  salariee 
for  District  policemen  and  firemen  and 
those  paid  In  the  surrounding  »»*urban 
jurisdictions  has  had  a  very  serious  and 
disturbing  effect  upon  the  ahillty  of  the 
District   of  Columbia  forces  to  retoto 
their  younger  members.  A  recent  surrey 
of  400  persons  leaving  the  police  forees 
tn  taie  city  revealB  that  about  100  left 
to  accept  johB  with  other  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  and  approximately  75  im 
to  further  their  education  so  that  toW 
could  command  salaries  upon  which^y 
might  support  their  families  property 
Most  dlstorUng  is  the  fact  Is  that  ma* 
of  those  who  left  to  accept  positions  m 
otdier  pdUce  agencies  had  more  than  l 
year  of  senrlc*  on  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice force.  The  offices  who  left  to  further 
their  education,  on  the  other  hand.  w«e 
mostly  in  their  probationary  period. 
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This  trend  must  be  stopped,  and  th»    Policemen's  AaaodatKHi.  and  the  Plre- 
effeotlTB    immediate    means    la    fighters'  Association,  local  No.  36. 


I  compliment  the  committee  for  its 
forward  look  Insofar  as  the  main  thrust 
of  the  bill  is  concemad — and  that  is  the 
aalaiy  liiumsici  But  with  that  thrust 
there  comes  another  responsibility,  and 
thiM:  tB  the  zevawlblUty  to  provlito  for 


S^r^^uirt^t  of  this  leglala-       "Commissioner  Graham  WW*  stated  if 
ttBOUgn  tne  en»c«mm  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  overriding  feators  hi 

^tie  m  of  the  bill  provides  more  tium    this  request,  It  is  the  recognition  of  a 

-ilrlvr«.vpniies  to  defray  the  ooste  to-     new  professlGnallsm  required  of  the  po-  ,,    ^ 

'"fSf^i  ^fi^SttSU  rS^  by    llcemen  and  fli«men  today.  And  profes-    SQUity  so  far  as  date  of  tixe  appllomtlDn 
'*^\!i  *r^lstffitrfC<riumSfcgS^    slonaltem  and  education  go  hand  in  hand,     of  the  raiss  U  concerned.  To  me  this 
2f^*,l£^4  piSSto^  Ji^St        So  I  urge  the  Mtenbem  of  the  House    raise  Is  long  overdue.  There  has  been  an 
S?bytocreaslng  the  sales  tK  on  hotel     to  give  serious  conijdwatton  to  this  edu- 
JoSm;  restaurant  meate.  an*  atoAoUc    cational  Incentive  feature  which  is  used 
beverages  from  5  persoit  to  6  peroent. 
It  is  estimated  Uiat  these  tax  Increases 
wUl  pioduoe  about  $16.8  million  per  year, 
which  exceeds  the  estimated  oost  of  the 
Hilary  increases,  over  and  above  the  part 
tboreof  which  the  departments  can  ab- 
aorb.  by  more  than  $600,000.  In  addition, 
as  I  have  pointed  out.  there  is  more  than 
gufBdent  prospsettve  funding  to  bear  the 
cost  of  making  two-thirds  of  the  salary 
Increases  retroactive  to  last  January  1, 
pMiding  In  the  revwiue-stoailng  bill. 

Mr.  NEUSBW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  QUDK) . 

Mr.  QIJDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  when  the  amendment  on 
retroactivity  is  offered,  I  plan  to  give  it 
my  full  support,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  point  out  the  reasons  why  I  think  the 
House  should  support  the  retroactivity 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man  from  'Virginia  (Mr,  Broyhill)  . 

I  rise  in  support  of  retroactivity  for  the 
police  and  flreflghten  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Legislation  to  provide  salary  increases 
for  these  employees — ^whose  service  to 
the  community  on  a  day-to-day  basis  is 
Immeasurable — has  been  pending  for 
quite  some  time  now.  The  police  and 
flranen  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
govemmrait  had  reached  an  understand- 
ing on  this  matter  as  early  as  last  De- 
cember. Over  2  months  ago,  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Pay  Board,  at  which  time 
I  wrote  to  Chairman  Boldt  urging  that 
he  expedite  a  ruling  with  respect  to  an 
exemption  from  the  President's  economic 
stabilization  guidelines.  Exemption  was 
granted,  and  furthwmore,  retroactivity 
was  approved. 

The  last  Increase  for  the  District's  po- 
lice and  firemen  took  place  Jime  30, 1970, 
retroactive  to  July  1969.  Betwen  August 
1969  and  November  1971,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  Washington  rose  10.6  percent.  It  is 
now  the  end  of  June,  and  this  figure  has 
no  doubt  climbed  even  higher.  Yet,  the 
bill  before  us  provides  for  a  salary  in- 
crease effective  the  first  pay  period  on 
or  after  July  1,  1972.  Let  us  not  make 
these  employees  absorb  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing Increase  on  their  outdated,  static 
salaries,  and,  thereby,  innocently  suffer 
because  of  the  delay  in  acting  on  this 
legislation. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  retroactivity 
to  January  1,  and  urge  Its  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

Also  at  the  appropriate  time  I  am  go- 
ing to  offer  an  amendment  which  would 
put  back  into  this  pay  bill  the  additional 
incentive  pay  feat\u-e  which  was  in  the 
original  legislation.  The  educational  in- 
centive pay  feature,  although  other  as- 
pects of  the  bill  were  controveraial,  was 
completely  agreed  upon  by  the  District 
government,   the  District  of  Columbia 


in  so  many  jurisdictions  across  the  coun- 
try and  which  does  so  much  to  make  it 
passible  for  us  to  have  the  type  of  pro- 
fessianaUsm  that  we  need  from  these 
giiardlans  of  public  safety. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  gentie- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  McMil- 
lan). 

Mr.  mpmttj.atj  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  full  support  of  the  bill  now  pending 
before  the  Committee,  HJl.  15580. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  accept  this 
bill  as  It  is  or  as  near  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment as  possible  for  our  cconmlttee 
to  give  them. 

I  tiiinif  that  the  House  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  n.S. 
Congress  have  been  really  liberal  to  the 
Police  Department  in  'Washington  dur- 
ing the  35  j-ears  that  I  have  be«i  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  I  have  supported  every 
bUl  that  has  been  reported  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  which  would  increase  sal- 
ELries  of  policemen  and  firemen. 

I  remember,  when  I  came  here,  that 
policemen  did  not  have  1  day  off  a  week, 
and  they  paid  for  their  own  uniforms. 
However,  now  they  are  at  the  top  10  of 
all  the  police  forces  in  20  cities  where 
the  population  Is  between  500,000  and 

1  million,  salarywise. 

We  have  always  made  an  effort  to 
keep  the  police  and  firemen  and  teach- 
ers on  the  same  salary  schedule,  as  near 
as  possible,  with  the  surrounding  terri- 
tories. And  if  this  bill  Is  enacted,  the 
Police  Department  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  the  Fire  Department  will  be  at  the 
top  of  these  forces  in  this  community 
and  within  these  20  cities  that  I  just 
mentioned. 

I  believe  that  we  are  giving  the  Com- 
missioner everj'thlng  that  he  asked  for 
in  this  bill.  He  asked  for  a  tax  on  alco- 
holic beverages  and  on  several  other 
Items.  And  we  gave  them  exactly  what 
he  asked  for.  I  am  very  much  opposed 
to  some  of  these  taxes  for  the  simple 
reason  that  every  time  we  add  a  tax  on 
any  product  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
we  run  this  business  out  Into  Virginia 
and  Maryland.  I  have  seen  that  happen 
on  numerous  occasions  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Congress.  However,  if  that  is 
what  the  Commissioner  wants,  I  am 
backing  him.  and  we  will  go  along  with 
the  proposals  that  he  asks  for. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Biagci). 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  my  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  '^Mr.  Gttdi:), 
and  the  gentleman  from  'Virginia  ^Mr. 
Broyhill >  with  reference  to  two  areas — 
retroactivity  and  retirement. 


inordinate  delay  aflseting  these 
or  affecting  the  legtelatton.  It  has  been 
pn^)erly  said  In  the  past,  and  It  appUes 
here  most  appropriately— justice  de- 
layed Is  justice  denied.  The  delay  m 
granting  salary  increases  has  worked  a 
hardship,  and  that  delay,  for  whatever 
reason,  has  woriced  a  hardship  on  the 
pdUcemen  and  firemen  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Ih  the  field  of  labor  generally 
it  has  be«i  universally  accepted  as  a 
policy  that  when  salary  increases  are 
finally  arrived  at  and  settled  after  much 
deliberation,  that  they  should  be  ar- 
rived at  on  a  retroactive  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
hill  (H.R  15580)  entitied.  "Salary  In- 
creases for  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Plremwi." 

This  Mil  would  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  8alar>- 
Act  of  1968  to  provide  a  new  and  re- 
vised salary  schedule,  as  well  as  pro- 
viding an  average  17  percent  salary  In- 
crease for  the  District's  police  and  fire- 
men. The  effective  date  of  this  portion  of 
the  Mil  Is  Jub'  1.  1972. 1  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  see  the  retroactive  provisions 
of  the  original  city  agreement  kept  In 
tact,  and  thus  redxiced  the  3-year  time 
period  between  the  past  and  present 
salary  Increases.  The  result  of  this  de- 
lay has  been  that  the  police  and  fire- 
men In  the  District  have  had  to  suffer  an 
economic  disadvantage  in  a  time  of  rapid 
Inflation. 

Second,  the  bill  amends  the  District  of 
Oolimibla  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Act  to  change  the 
salary  base  upon  which  retirement  an- 
nuities shall  be  based.  This  portion  of 
the  bill  also  have  a  drawback,  however, 
because  the  annuities  for  individuals  re- 
tiring from  these  sen'ices  are  to  be  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  individual's 
"average  pay"  instead  of  his  basic  salarj- 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement  as  is  now 
provided  In  the  law.  This  "average  pay' 
is  defined  as  the  highest  annual  rate  re- 
sulting from  averaging  the  member's 
rates  of  basic  salary  in  effect  over  any  3 
oonsecutive  years.  This  provtsion  is  a 
step  backward,  since  the  polioe  and  fire- 
fighters of  the  District  have  been  recipi- 
ents of  a  pension  based  on  saiar>-  at  the 
time  of  retirement  for  more  than  50 
years.  This  action  of  reducing  the  re- 
tirement benefits  in  exchange  for  an 
increase  in  salaries  is  a  gross  injustice 
to  the  firemen  and  policemen  of  our 
Nation's  Capital. 

Finally,  the  present  law  is  amended 
with  respect  to  certain  taxes  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  provide  new  reve- 
nues to  meet  the  additional  costs  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  this  pay 
increase  is  blatantiy  obvious  when  we  ex- 
amine the  facts  surrounding  this  meas- 
ure. 

First,  the  cost  of  living  tn  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  Incn^sed  by  10  6  per- 
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cent  from  August  1969  to  February  1972. 
This  haa  meant  that  the  real  eamlnga  of 
the  city's  policemen  and  firemen  has 
been  substantlaUy  reduced  over  this 
period. 

Second,  the  salaries  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Federal  claasifled  employees 
have  been  increased  an  average  of  IT  4 
percent  as  a  result  of  Increases  in  Jan- 
uary 1970.  In  June  1971,  and  In  January 
1972.  In  addition,  the  8,000  "blue  collar " 
workers  in  the  city  have  received  In- 
creases averaging  19.2  percent  during 
the  period  from  November  1969  to  No- 
vember 1971. 

WhUe  I  support  the  pay  increases  for 
these  workers,  I  find  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  the  Congress  has  been  so 
tardy  in  providing  Increases  to  the  Dis- 
trict's firemen  and  policemen.  These  men 
and  women  place  their  lives  on  the  line 
every  day  In  order  to  protect  the  public 
from  criminal  elements.  As  a  former 
police  officer  in  New  York  City.  I  can  tell 
you  that  the  job  is  not  an  easy  one. 
Surely,  these  gallant  men  and  women 
deserve  a  salary  commensurate  with  the 
fine  job  Uiat  they  are  doing. 

Finally,  in  comparison  to  the  six  loca] 
Jurisdictions  comprising  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  and  other  large  cities 
In  the  country,  the  salaries  of  the  fire- 
men and  policemen  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  do  not  compare  at  all  favor- 
ably. Thus  the  increase  is  necessary  if 
the  District  is  going  to  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  metropolitan  area  jurisdictions 
In  the  hiring  of  qualified  personnel  and 
keep  them  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure  and  provide  the 
District  of  Columbia  pc^cemen  and  fire- 
men with  this  17-percent  salary  increase 
which  they  so  richly  deserve. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BL\OGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  would  like  to  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  always 
been  in  support  of  all  the  salaries  that 
come  up  for  police  and  law  enforcement 
ofUcers  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
we  thank  him. 

I  would  like  to  advise  the  gentleman 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  that  we 
began  hearings  on  this  earlier  this  year, 
but  we  could  not  go  forward  until  we 
heard  from  the  District  of  Colimibia 
officials,  and  they  did  not  send  a  bill 
down  here  until  May  11.  giving  us  Just 
what  they  wanted,  and  it  required  the 
last  2  months  to  get  together  on  that. 
Mr.  BIAOQI.  I  am  not  critical  of  the 
committee.  The  chairman  recalls  I  com- 
plimented the  committee  and  especially 
the  most  respected  chairman  for  the 
work  done  on  behalf  of  police  and  flre- 
ffien.  If  the  origin  of  the  criticism  Is  to 
be  directed  at  the  officials  of  the  District, 
then  that  is  where  It  should  lie  and  It 
should  be  for  the  Congress  to  correct  It. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Ml'.  Hooan). 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  HJl.  15580  and  I  also  Intend 
to  give  mv  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Om>B)  amd  the 


gentleman   from   Virginia    iMr.   Broy-  ^ 

HTT.I.)  . 

I  hope  the  House  today  will  resoimd- 
ingly  approve  this  pay  bill  which  is  so 
vitally  needed  by  our  local  police  and 
flrmen.  This  17-percent  increase  in  pay 
Is  richly  deserved,  but  also  the  January  1, 
1972.  effective  date  is  also  richly  deserved. 
You  have  read  the  statistics  as  well  as 
I.  and  you  know  that  the  Washington. 
DC.  Police  Department  is  becoming  an 
outstanding  crime-fighting  operation. 
The  District  of  Columbia  crime  rate,  once 
the  shame  of  the  Nation,  has  t>een  plum- 
meting. Crime  in  the  Nation's  Capital  has 
been  drastically  reduced,  and  our  police 
officers  are  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  the 
credit  for  this  situation,  and  yet  the  po- 
lice officers  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  the  lowest  psdd  In  aU  of  the  metro- 
politan areas. 

We  are  also  well  served  here  in  the 
Capital  City  by  our  dedicated  firemen. 
The  tragic  devastation,  distress  and  con- 
fusion recently  caused  by  the  storm 
Agnes  spotlighted.  I  beheve.  the  heroic, 
intelligent  and  sensitive  service  that  is 
being  given  by  our  firemen  each  and 
every  day  These  efforts  too  often  go  un- 
noticed and  unappreciated. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons  I 
unhesitatingly  support  this  long  overdue 
and  acutely  needed  pay  raise  for  these 
dedicated  employees  who  are  so  vital  to 
our  peace  and  safety 

The  merits  of  the  Increase  and  the 
amount  of  the  increase  before  us  here  to- 
day should  not  be  In  question.  At  the 
time  this  well  deserved  pay  raise  was 
presented,  as  many  prior  speakers  have 
Indicated,  there  was  no  dispute  about  the 
two-stage  proposal  11  percent  on  Jan- 
uary 1  and  6  percent  on  July  1.  This 
seemed  fair  and  reasonable  to  everyone 
who  was  concerned  with  this  legislation 
at  that  time 

The  financially  beleaguered  policemen 
and  firemen  and  their  families  have  re- 
ceived no  pay  Increase  since  July  1,  1969. 
and  their  salaries  have  fallen  18  percent 
behind  their  fellow  public  servants  In 
other  departments  of  the  government.  I 
remind  my  colleagues  that  their  wives 
buy  at  the  same  grocery  stores  as  the 
wives  of  those  other  government  em- 
ployees, and  they  are  way  behind  in  the 
cost-of-living  Increases. 

Now.  through  no  fault  of  policemen  or 
firemen,  the  simple  passage  of  time  has 
robbed  them  of  two-thirds  of  this  pay 
increase,  the  11  percent  they  were  to 
have  received  January  1  of  this  year. 

Now.  you  can  anticipate  what  the 
effect  it  had  on  morale  when  the  com- 
mittee saw  fit  not  to  put  In  this  Janu- 
ary 1  effective  date. 

Equity  demands,  as  far  tis  I  am  con- 
cerned, that  we  strongly  support  the 
amendment  which  will  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Broyhixj., 
to  make  the  pay  raise  effective  on  the 
first  pay  period  after  March  1  of  this 
year.  The  kind  of  first-class  systems  that 
we  have  on  our  District  of  Colimibla 
Police  and  Fire  Departments  can  only 
come  about  when  people  with  top  quali- 
fications sund  training  are  melded  to- 
gether under  competent  leadership  Into 
a  cohesive  working  team. 


These  men  wlUlngly  face  danger  dally, 
relying  on  their  coUeagiMS  beside  tbani 
for  support  and  protection.  The  hlgb«t 
possible  morale  and  esprit  de  corps  $n 
essoatlal  to  the  elfcctiveDess  of  our  police 
and  fire  departments. 

The  inequities  vbich  would  result  from 
denying  the  retroactive  effective  date 
would  Jeopardise  the  morale  of  our 
policemen  axid  firemen.  It  seems.  Mr. 
ChalrmaQ.  that  our  society  Is  slow  to  give 
thanks  and  praise  to  our  policemen  and 
firemen  and  quick  to  complain  sqcI 
criticize.  Today  we,  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  that  society,  have  an  oppv- 
timlty  to  demonstrate  our  appreciation 
In  a  tangible  way.  Mr.  Chalnoan,  our 
policemen  and  firemen  need  this  testi- 
mony of  our  gratitude  vid  appreciation 
for  the  Job  they  are  accomplishing  in  the 
glare  of  national  attention  under  ex- 
tremely trying  chrcumstances. 

The  proposed  amendments  meet  an 
obligation  which  we  owe  these  dedicated 
men  and  women.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Broyhlll  and  the  Gude 
amendments  and  I  hope  we  will  do  so 
resoundingly.  I  also  urge  support  of  the 
bill  itself. 

Mr.  NEI^EN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment that  I  hope  this  House  passes  the 
bill  because  I  think  we  have  seen  the 
police  depairtment  faced  with  some  very 
serious  problems  in  months  past  and  we 
have  seen  the  expert  way  in  which  they 
have  handled  the  problems  and  the  cou- 
rageous way  in  which  they  have  han- 
dled the  problems.  I  believe  they  deserve 
the  compliments  of  every  one  c^  us. 

May  I  further  say  that  this  being  the 
Nation's  CapitaJ,  where  we  have  visitors 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and  from 
all  over  the  world,  there  is  nothing  more 
important  to  this  city  than  good  police 
and  fire  protection.  I  beheve  the  pohce 
and  fire  departments  have  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  would  say  this  bill  deserves  our  sup- 
port. I  am  sorry  it  took  as  long  as  it  did 
for  us  to  get  to  it.  I  also  want  to  point 
out,  as  has  the  chairman,  that  the  re- 
ports from  the  city  government  w»e  not 
in  our  hands  as  early  as  they  might  hsve 
been  to  make  this  pay  raise  effective 
earlier.  But.  finally,  we  have  arrived  at 
a  bill  which  I  think  has  great  merit. 
Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

1  minute  to  the  Delegate  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee.  We  are  appreciative  of  the 
fine  work  done  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Cabell)  ,  as  well  as  the  chair- 
man, in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

As  most  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
are  aware,  both  the  city  government  and 
the  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  in  full  support  of  this  bill  which 
will  provide  a  richly  deserved  and  long 
delayed  raise  for  our  police  and  our  fire- 
men. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yi«W 

2  minutes   to   the   gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Grien)  . 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chslr- 
man.  I  thank  the  genUeman  for  yielding 


nist  of  all  may  I  express  my  apprecia- 
t,-,  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
t^»nd  to  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
r^  on  the  speed  with  which  they 
^teTl  have  heard  various  reports  that 
JSere  were  dilatory  tactics  used  in  the 
Snmittee.  I  think  it  should  be  re- 
3asized  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
r^*'rTOram«it  only  brought  its  request 
Md  its  report  to  the  cMnmittee  in  Mas 
^  it  was  only  after  the  District  of 
Columbia  brought  in  its  request  that  the 
oanmittee  and  staff  were  able  to  work 
aathe  bill.  So  there  have  been  no  dila- 
ugy  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  committee. 
I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  on  the  diligence  with  which 
they  pursue  the  various  legislaUve  mat- 
tes with  respect  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. ... 

As  a  new  member  of  that  committee 
I  must  say  I  am  impressed,  and  I  have 
(ound  their  legislative  leadership  to  be 
very  contrary  to  many  of  the  adverse  re- 
ports which  currently  seem  to  be  afloat. 
I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
chairman — a  question  which  occurred 
as  a  result  of  a  visit  to  my  office  today 
by  a  representaUve  of  the  firemen  in  the 
District.  I  think  there  is  a  misunder- 
standing on  the  retirement  provisions  of 
the  committee  bill.  My  question  is  this: 
I!  a  person,  a  fireman  or  a  policeman,  is 
injured  In  line  of  duty,  disability  occurs, 
and  the  person  Is  forced  to  retire,  is  it 
not  true  the  person  retires  at  that  time 
on  the  current  salary  he  is  receiving, 
which  would  be  the  present  salary  plus 
the  17  pe-cent  or  17.6  percent? 

Mr.  CABELL.  In  answer  to  the  gentle- 
woman's question,  that  is  my  under- 
sUnding. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  believe  this 
does  need  to  be  cleared  up.  because  the 
allegation  was  made  they  would  have 
to  retire  on  a  3-year  average.  I  believe 
that  is  misinformation. 

Mr  CABELL.  No.  The  3 -year  average 
does  not  applv  to  retirement  for  disabil- 
ity. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  C-\BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.KYLf. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  asked  for 
this  time  to  direct  some  questions  to  the 
chairman. 

Could  the  gentleman  tell  me  what  per- 
centage of  the  District  of  Columbia  Mel- 
ropohtan  Police  who  are  retiring  are  re- 
tiring on  disability  at  the  present  time? 
Mr.  CABELL.  The  figures  we  have  in- 
dicate that  from  85  to  90  percent  of  all 
our  present  retirees  are  on  disability  re- 
tirement. Nameb'.  2,412  retirees  out  of 
2,728  total  retirees. 

Mr.  KYL.  This  of  course  raises  a  num- 
ber of  questions.  Therefore,  I  would  ask 
If  the  committee  has  done  any  checking 
to  see  what  percentage  of  those  who 
have  retired  on  disability  have  been  em- 
ployed by  other  police  forces  in  the  met- 
ropolitan area,  or  how  many  of  those  peo- 
ple are  now  employees  of  the  school  se- 
curity system  doing  essentially  the  same 
work  they  did  before? 

Mr.  CABELL.  We  have  not  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  that,  but  we  have  every 


reason  to  believe  that  a  great  number  of 
them  are  filling  full-time  Jobs  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  KYL.  After  being  retired  on  dis- 
ability. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Bear  this  In  mind,  also. 
The  reason  we  are  favorable  to  longevity 
increases  but  at  the  same  time  do  not 
want  them  to  apply  for  retirement  credit 
is  to  encourage  people  to  stay  in  our  uni- 
formed services.  Uiider  present  retire- 
ment in  20  years  a  man  can  retire.  At 
that  time  he  cam  be  40  years  old.  He  can 
immediately  then  go  into  industry  and 
build  another  retirement.  He  can  get  a 
full  salsuT,  which  he  can  draw  from  in- 
dustry or  commerce,  and  also  build  up  a 
social  security  base.  That  is  why  we  want 
to  discourage  these  people  from  prema- 
ture retirement. 

Mr.  KYL.  Is  my  understanding  correct 
that  If  a  person  retires  on  disability  he 
may  then  draw  unemployment  compen- 
sation for  a  matter  of  18  months? 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
:hat. 

Mr.  KYL.  Is  it  true  that  there  Is  an 
Income  tax  advantage  to  retiring  under 
disability? 

Mr.  CABELL.  Very  definitely,  because 
disability  retirement  is  nontaxable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  reason  why  I  ask  these 
questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  there 
IS  no  one  in  this  House  who  is  more  an 
advocate  of  meeting  the  legitimate  needs 
of  our  policemen  than  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  But,  because  of  what  seemed 
to  be  unnatural  and  unreasonable  per- 
centages in  this  bxisiness  of  retirement 
what  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  one  of  these 
days  the  real,  honest  to  goodness,  dedi- 
cated police  of  the  District  of  ColunAla 
are  going  to  get  a  black  eye  because  we 
will  find  ourselves  In  a  position  we  csm- 
not  defend.  This  is  especially  true  when 
they  retire  early,  get  unemployment  com- 
pensation, get  a  tax  break,  and  take  a 
job  right  here  doing  essentially  the  same 
thing  they  were  doing  before  disqualifi- 
cation for  physical  reasons. 

I  believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
poUce  to  try  to  take  care  of  this  matter, 
and  I  hope  the  committee  action  will  do 
that. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoric. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  share  the  gentleman's 
views.  I.  like  the  gentleman  knows,  and 
like  him,  am  an  advocate  of  policemen's 
rights.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  spent 
23  years  with  the  New  York  City  Pohce 
Department. 

I  am  looking  at  these  percentages,  and 
something  cries  out  here.  When  some- 
thing is  wrong  we  should  look  Into  it. 
This  Is  Inordinate.  This  is  imjustiflable. 
In  my  Judgment.  It  is  a  percentage  I 
have  never  seen  in  my  life.  It  is  a  shock 
to  have  it  revealed  to  me. 

I  do  not  make  the  observatlcsi  that  if 
a  man  is  deserving  he  should  not  re- 
ceive it.  We  should  protect  that  man's 
rights. 


However,  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  procedure.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
committee  or  to  the  afHclals  of  the  city 
that  they  look  into  this  procedure  and 
compare  it  to  the  practices  of  many  other 
cities  that  have  at  least  as  many.  If  not 
more,  policemen  with  substantially  less 
percentages  and  oftentimes  more  haz- 
ardouB  conditions. 

Mr.  KYIi.  I  can  understaxid  why  until 
a  matter  of  18  months  ago  or  2  years  ago 
a  policeonan  in  the  District  of  Colrimhia 
would  have  wanted  to  retire  at  the  earn- 
est possible  moment.  But  conditions  have 
Improved  since  that  time.  Still  the  sta- 
tistics do  not  Indicate  anj-  lowering  of  the 
pressures  or  incentives  to  retire  under  a 
disability.  I  do  hope  the  committee  does 
take  a  serious  look  at  this,  not  because 
I  am  trying  to  injure  the  police  but  be- 
cause I  am  Interested  In  the  police  who 
serve  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman. 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  think  every- 
body on  the  committee  shares  your  con- 
cern with  the  high  number  of  people  who 
retired  on  disability  and  vrtio  are  still 
working.  As  I  understand  It,  back  in 
1960  or  1961  there  was  a  request  for  a 
change  in  the  law. 

The  CHAIRM.^N.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
fnwn  Iowa  1  additional  minute 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  law  of 
disability  was  expanded  so  it  was  not 
just  that  If  a  person  were  disabled  but 
if  an  injury  was  aggravated  by  his  serv- 
ice in  the  police  department  or  fire  de- 
partment then  it  might  be  the  basis  for 
retirement.  It  is  this  particular  language 
tliat  apparently  provided  the  leeway  for 
a  very  large  number  of  retirees. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  f  rc«n  Iowa  that 
In  the  bill  that  Is  brought  to  the  fioor 
there  Is  an  effort  to  try  to  stop  tills.  There 
is  a  requirement  that  if  a  person  retires 
on  disability,  be  bas  to  npork  to  ttM  doe- 
ton  for  rteramination  In  tbls  way  we 
hope  at  least  to  check  on  it  and  find  out 
if  in  fact  such  person  is  disabled  and.  if 
he  is  or  claims  to  be  and  is  »-orking 
in  another  job.  then  what  is  the  degree 
of  the  diaabUity.  Then.  If  that  does  not 
work,  and  the  policeman  or  fireman  In 
lihe  District  are  not  aware  of  the  concern 
over  the  abuse  of  this  privilege,  then  I 
think  new  language  or  a  new  provision 
must  become  a  part  of  the  law. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  for  his  contribution  and  for  bring- 
ing up  that  particular  point. 

Without  casting  any  aspersions  on  the 
present  retirees,  we  do  think  that  the 
figures  provided  by  the  District  govern- 
ment are  substantiaJ  enough  to  merit 
further  study  and  to  merit  the  provision 
written  Into  the  act  before  you  today  re- 
quiring annual  physical  examination. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  committee 
that  with  this  talk  you  have  heard  about 
how  penurious  we  have  been  with  re- 
gard to  the  District  police  departm«it 
actually  In  the  last  17  years  the  classi- 
•  fled  employees'  salaries  of  the  District 
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of  Columbia  government  have  gone  up 
816  percent,  while  the  policemen  and 
firemen  salaries  have  gone  up  82.3  per- 
cent. So  I  certainly  think  the  police  and 
firemen  are  keeping  pace. 

I  would  also  like  to  correct  a  miscon- 
ception— and  I  am  sure  it  was  Inadver- 
tent^-the  sUtement  that  there  have  been 
no  increases  since  1969.  Actually,  the  pay 
bill  providing  the  last  pay  Increase  lor 
the  police  and  fire  departments  was 
passed  on  June  30,  1970,  which  brought 
it  into  the  next  year,  which  woiUd  be  the 
1971  fiscal  year,  and  was  retroactive  to 
July  1,  1989. 

So  the  increments  have  been  well  In 
hne.  At  the  time  of  the  1970  raise  for 
the  police  and  fire  departments  those  sal- 
aries were  the  tops  for  the  entire  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area,  and  were  very 
nearly  the  top  or  at  the  top  for  all  cities 
of  500.000  to  1  million  population,  and 
now  the  recommended  17  percent  In- 
creases again  put  the  police  and  fire  de- 
partment salaries  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia at  the  very  top  of  the  metropoli- 
tan area,  and  again  either  at  the  top 
or  very  nearly  the  top  of  all  such  forces 
in  cities  of  500,000  to  1  million  popula- 
tion. 

Everybody  wants  to  give  them  every- 
thing that  is  possible,  but  I  do  say  also 


that  some  of  our  watchdogs  of  the  Treas- 
ury shoiild  be  a  little  more  careful  and  a 
little  more  wau:hful  of  the  Treasury  be- 
cause anything  that  is  done  with  refer- 
ence to  these  increases  comes  out  of  the 
pockets  of  all  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  because  we  are  having  to  sub- 
sidize, and  very  heavily,  the  District  of 
Columblar— $190  million  being  the  cur- 
rent annual  Federal  contribution  or  pay- 
ment to  the  District. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  rise 
In  support  of  HJl.  15580,  salary  increases 
for  the  police  and  firemen  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  firemen  and  law  officers 
are  typical  of  the  dedicated  and  devoted 
Americans  at  the  grassroots  level  who 
make  this  Nation  the  greatest  on  earth. 
These  men  need  our  support,  backing, 
and  encouragement  as  never  before.  The 
firefighter  and  police  ofBcer  play  an  Im- 
portant role  in  protecting  our  environ- 
ment from  waste,  destruction,  and  crimi- 
nal elements — they  are  on  the  firing  line 
to  preserve  freedom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  day  these  men 
and  women  are  in  ccxistant  dtmger  in 
protecting  our  well-being  so  that  we  may 
carry  out  oiu"  congressional  duties  here 
in  Washington.  Not  only  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  police  officers  and  fire- 
men throughout  our  Nation  are  on  duty 
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and  enable  our  constituents  to  live  ind 
carry  out  their  business  within  the 
boundary  of  the  law  without  tear  of  b- 
tlmldatlon  and  reprisal.  The  Amerlew 
public  owes  these  dedicated  men  uA 
women  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  aod 
appreciation  for  their  devotion  to  duty 
for  the  common  good. 

Mr.  Chairmtm,  Just  this  morning  at 
the  Members'  prayer  brealtfast,  our  cd- 
league,  Hon.  Mario  Biaggi,  spoke  to  us  on 
the  hazards  In  the  life  of  a  police  (rffieer. 
Representative  Biaggi,  one  of  the  mat 
decorated  police  officers  m  the  history  of 
our  Nation,  is  a  great  example  of  the 
dedication,  courage,  and  compassion  ol 
this  coimtry's  policemen  and  firemen.  I 
pray  for  the  day  when  peace  and  ordei 
will  prevail,  and  the  suffering  and  po- 
tential dangers  to  these  men  and  women 
will  be  reduced  and  ellmmated. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bovm 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o; 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  POLICE  AND  FIREMEN'S 
SALARY    ACT 

Sec.  101.  The  salary  schedule  contained  in 
section  101  of  the  District  of  ColurobU  Folic* 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958  (D.C  Code 
sec.  4-823)   Is  amended  to  read  as  followi 


Service  step— 


"Salary  class  and  title 


CItjj  1:  firs  private,  police  private $10,000 

Cl»«  2:  Fire  inspector - ll.*00 

CiMt  3:  Detective,  assistant  pilot,  assistant  marine  engineer 12,  500 

Cine  4:  Fire  iefgunt,paJic«serf*ant,  detective  sergeant 13,  S80 

CtessS:  Fire  lieutenant,  police  lieutenanL 15,700 

CI»M  6:  Marine  engineer,  pilot "•  J55 

ClaM7:  Fire  captain,  police  captain  18.600 

ClaiiS:  Bittalioii  (ire  chief,  police  inspector 21,  560 

Class  9:  Deputy  (ire  chiel,  deputy  Uiiel  ot  police 25,  300 

Class  10:  Assistant  chief  o4  police,  assistant  fire  cliiet,  commanding  officer 
of  the  executive  protective  service, commanding  officer  of  the  U^.  Park 

Police 30,000 

Class  11:  Fire  chief, chief  of  police 34,700 


110  300  $10,800         $11300         $12,100         $12,900         $13,400         $13,900         $U,«« 

12  100  12.800  13.500  14,200  14,900  15,600  

13' 125  13.750  14  375  15,000  15.625  16,250 

14,260  14.940  15.620  16.300  16.980  

16,486  17,270  18.055  18,840.. 

18,005  18,860  19,715 

19,530  20.460  21.390 .-. 

22.640  23.720  24,800 - 

27,015  28,730  30,445 

32,000  34,000 

36.800 


8«c.  lOa.  Section  101  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lusabl*  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1988  (D.C.  Code,  aec.  4-823)  Ifl  amended  (1) 
by  Btrlktng  out  "The"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(a)  Except  a«  provided  In  subsection 
(b),  the",  and  (2)  by  Inserting  after  the 
salary  schedule  In  that  section  the  following: 
"(b)  Compensation  may  not  be  paid,  by 
reason  of  any  provision  of  this  Act,  at  a  rate 
In  excess  of  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  level  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  contained  In  sub- 
chapter n  of  chapter  62  of  title  5,  United 
Stat«8  Code." 

Sxc.  103.  Section  201  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1658  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-824  (a) )  Is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"S«c.  301.  The  rates  of  basic  compensation 
of  officers  and  members  In  active  service  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  Amendments 
of  1072  BbiOl  be  adjusted  as  foUows: 

"  ( 1 )  Each  officer  or  member  receiving  basic 
compensation  Immediately  prior  to  such  ef- 
fective date  at  one  of  the  scheduled  service 
step  rates  of  subclass  (a)  or  (b)  of  salary 
class  1  in  the  salary  schedule  In  effect  on 
the  day  next  precedmg  such  effective  date 
aball  be  placed  In  and  receive  basic  compen- 
sation m  salary  class  1  In  the  salary  schedule 
in  effact  on  and  after  such  date,  and  each 
sucb  officer  or  member  shaU  be  placed  at 


the  respective  service  step  in  which  he  was 
serving  Immediately  prior  to  such  date.  Each 
officer  or  member  receiving  basic  compen- 
sation Immediately  prior  to  such  date  at  one 
of  the  scheduled  lonevlty  step  rates  of  sub- 
class (a)  or  (b)  of  salary  class  1  In  the  salary 
schedule  In  effect  on  the  day  next  preceding 
such  effective  date  shall  be  placed  In  and 
receive  basic  compensation  In  salairy  class  I  In 
the  salary  schedule  In  effect  on  and  after 
such  date,  and  each  such  officer  or  member 
shall  be  placed  In  a  service  step  as  follows: 

"Prom —  To — 

Class  1,  subclass  (a)  or  (b) :  Class  1 : 

Longevity  step  A Service  step  7. 

Longevity  step  B Service  step  8. 

Longevity  step  C Service  step  9. 

"  (2)  Each  officer  or  member  receiving  basic 
compensation  Immediately  prior  to  such  ef- 
fective date  at  one  of  the  scheduled  service 
step  rates  of  subclass  (a)  or  (b)  of  salary 
class  2  In  the  salary  schedule  In  effect  on  the 
day  next  preceding  such  effective  date  shall 
be  placed  in  and  receive  basic  compensation 
in  salary  class  2  In  the  salary  schedule  In 
effect  on  and  after  such  date,  and  each  shall 
be  placed  at  the  respective  service  step  In 
which  he  wa.s  .serving  immediately  prior  to 
such  date.  Each  officer  or  member  receiving 
basic  compensation  immediately  prior  to 
such  date  at  one  of  the  scheduled  longevity 


step  rates  of  subclass  (a)  or  (b)  of  saUrj 
class  2  m  the  salary  schedule  In  effect  on 
the  day  next  preceding  such  effective  date 
shall  be  placed  In  and  receive  basic  compen- 
sation In  salary  class  2  In  the  salary  schedule 
In  effect  on  and  after  such  date,  and  etch 
such  officer  or  member  shall  be  placed  In  » 
service  step  as  follows: 

"From—  To- 

Class  3,  subclass  (a)  or  (b) :         Class  3: 

Longevity  step  A.„ Service  step  5 

Longeylty  step  B Service  stsp  6. 

Longevity  step  C- Service  step  1 

"(3)  Each  officer  or  member  recelvlnf  6s*c 
compensation  Immediately  prlOT  to  suoh  ^■ 
fecUve  date  at  one  of  the  scheduled  service 
step  rates  of  salary  class  3,  6,  6,  7,  8,  or  9  In 
the  salary  schedule  In  effect  on  the  day  next 
preceding  such  effective  date  shall  receive  t 
rate  of  basic  compensation  at  the  oorreipond- 
Ing  scheduled  service  step  and  salary  lita 
In  the  salary  schedule  In  effect  on  aadjtttr 
such  date.  Each  officer  or  member  recrtvto* 
basic  compensation  immediately  i)rtoT  to 
such  date  at  one  of  the  scheduled  longevltj 
step  rates  of  salary  class  3,  5.  6,  "^^  8.  «  ' 
m  the  salary  schedule  In  effect  on  the  d»y 
next  preceding  such  effective  date  shall  w- 
celve  basic  compensation  at  the  correepotM- 
ing  salary  claM  in  the  salary  schedule  tt 
effect  on  and  after  such  date,  and  esch  •»«" 
be  placed  In  a  service  step  as  foUows: 
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,j,jj__  ..g^    303    The  aide  to   the  Fire  Marshal  the  first  pay  period  immediately  subsequent 

"From—                                ^^^^^  g  ,>,>ii  i3e  included  as  a  Fire  Inspector  to  salary  to  the  oompletlon  at  ft! ty-two  calendar  weeb 

(U»S:                                       Service  stao  8  class  3."  of  active  service; 

ijongOTlty  step  a a-rvlce  steo  6  (b)  Swstlon  304  of  the  District  of  Colum-  "(2)   Each  officer  and  member  In  servloe 

Longevity  step  a -     ^^^^^  ^  ^-  j^  p^j^^  ^^  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  IBM  step  4  or  6  of  salary  class  1  shall  be  advanced 

Longevity  step  i^ (qq    Code,  sec.  4-8a6a)    Is  repealed.  in    compensation    successively    to   the    next 

"From-                                  f^^R-  Sxc.  10«.  SecUon  303  of  the  District  of  Co-  higher  service  step  at  the  beginning  of  the 

Class  5:                                           «J^!^fth-n  fi  lumbla  Police  and  Flremen-s  Salary  Act  oC  first  pay  period  Inunedlately  subeequent  to 

Longevity  steps  A  and  B--     tjervice  o*^  «.  ^^^  ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^   ^-828)   Is  amended  to  the  completion   of   one   hundred   and    four 

"Prom —                                  "^ —  read  as  follows:  calendar  weeks  of  active  service; 

Class  6,  7,  8,  or  9:               Class  6,  7,  8.  or  9:  ..g^^^    jqj    ^^^    j^^  Commissioner  of  the  "(3)    Each  officer  and  member  In  sersice 

Longevity  steps  A  and  B-.     Service  step  4.  District   of   Columbia,   In   the   case   of   the  step  6.  7,  or  8  of  salary  class  1  shall  be  ad- 

"(41  Each  offleer  or  meoaber  receiving  basic  &cetrop<4ltan  Police  force  and  the  Fire  De-  vanced  In  compensation  sucoeislvely  to  the 

«imDensatlon  Immediately  prior  to  such  ef-  partment  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  next  higher  servloe  step  at  the  beginning  of 

^Mft  date  at  one  of  the  scheduled  servloe  secretary  of  the  Treastiry,  in  the  case  of  the  the  first  pay  period  immediately  subeequent 

■tm  rates  of  subclass    (a),    (b).   or    (c)    of  Executive  Protective  Service,  and  the  Secre-  to  the  oompletlon  of  one  hundred  and  flfty- 

CSrv  clsas  4  in  the  salary  schedule  In  effect  tary  of  the  Interior,  In  the  case  of  the  United  six  calendar  weeks  of  active  service; 

Jmtte  day  next  preceding  such  effective  date  states  Park  Police  force,  are  authorized  to  "(4)    Each   officer  and   member  In  salary 

shall  be  placed  In  and  receive  basic  oompen-  establish  and  determine,  from  time  to  time,  clasaas  2  through  1 1  who  has  not  attained 

sftUon  In  salary  class  4  In  the  salary  schedule  ^he  positions  In  salary  classes  1,  2,  and  4  the  maximum  service  step  rate  uf  compensa- 

in  effect  on  or  aftw  such  date,  and  each  ahaU  to  be  Included  as  technicians'  positions  tlon  for  the  rank   or  title  In  which   he   Is 

be  placed  at  the  re^ecUve  service  step  In  -(b)  Bach  officer  or  member —  placed  shall   be  advanced   in  compensation 

wW^he  was  serving  immediately  prior  to  ••  j  i )  virho  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  successively  to  the  next  higher  service  step 

suoh  date   Each  officer  or  membw  receiving  d»te  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  rate  for  such  rank  or  title  at  the  beginning 

baalc    oompeasatlon    Immediately    prior    to  piremen's  Salary  Act  Amendments  of  1973^  at  the  first  pay  period   Immediately   subse- 

juch  date  at  one  of  the  schedtiled  longevity  -(A)  was  In  a  position  assigned  to  subclass  quent  to  the  oompletlon  of  one  hundred  and 

ftep  rates  of  subclass    (a),    (b),   or    (c)    of  |b)   of  salary  class  1  or  2  or  subclass  (c)   of  four  calendar  weeks  of  active  service,  except 

giiSj7  class  4  In  the  salary  schedule  In  effect  salary  class  4.  or  that  In  the  case  of  an  officer  or  member  in 

on  the  day  next  preceding  such  effective  date  "(B)    ^as  in  salary  class  4  and  was  per-  service  step  4,  6,  or  6  of  salary  class  2  or  3, 

^all  be  placed  In  and  receive  basic  compen-  forming  the  duty  of  a  dog  handler,  or  service  step  4  or  6  of  salary  class  4,  and  serv- 

gstion  in  salary  class  4  In  the  salary  schedule  •'^2)   whose  position  is  detemUned  under  ice  step  4  of  salary  class  5.  such  officer  or 

in  effect  on  and  aJter  such  date,  and  each  subsection  (a)  to  be  Included  In  salary  claM  member  shall  be  advanced  sueceeslvely  to  the 

sbiil  be  placed  In  a  service  step  as  foUows:  i_  3_  or  4  on  or  after  such  date  as  a  technl-  next  higher  service  step  at  the  beginning  of 

,.pj,om To —  clans  position,  the  first  pay  period  Immediately  subeequent 

Class  4,  subclass  (a) ,  (b) ,  or  (c)  :    Class  4:  shall  on  or  after  such  date  receive,  In  addl-  to  the  oompletlon  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
Longevity  step  A Service  step  6.  tjon  to  his  scheduled  rate  of  basic  compen-  six  calendar  weeks  of  active  service 

Longevity  steps  B  and  C--     Service  step  fJ.  satlon.  $680  per  annum.  An  officer  or  member  "(b)    As  used  m  this  tlUe.  the  term   caler.- 

■•. 5 \  Each  officer  or  member  receiving  basic  described  In  paragraph   (1)(A)    or   (2)   shall  dar  week  of  active  service' Includes  all  periods 

rnmnensatlon  Immedlatelv  prior  to  such  ef-  receive  the  additional  compensation  author-  of   leave   with   pay.   and   periods   of   nonpay 

fKtlve  date  at  one  of  the  scheduled  service  Ized  by  this  subsection  until  his  position  Is  status  which  do  not  cumulatively  equal  one 

stim  rates  of  salary  class  10  or  n  in  the  salary  determined  under  subsection    (a)    not  to  be  basic  workweek." 

thJxde  m  effect  on  the  day  next  preceding  included  In  salary  class  1,  2.  or  4  as  a  tech-  Sxc.    108.    Section    304   of    the   District    of 

^h  effective   date   shall    receive   a   rate   of  nlclan-s  position  or  until  he  no  longer  occu-  ColumbU   Police  and   Firemen's   Salary   Act 

t«Iic    compensation    at    the    corresponding  pies  such  position,  whichever  occurs  first.  An  of  1968   (DC.  Code,  sec.  4-e30>    la  amended 

«-heduled  service  step  and  salary  class  m  the  officer    or    member    described    In   paragraph  to  read  as  fcrflows: 

^v  schedule  In  effect  on  and  after  such  i  n  (Bi    shall  receive  such  compensation  so  "Sxc.  304.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 

d&ta  excent  that  any  such  officer  or  member  long  as  he  perfonns  the  duty  of  a  dog  han-  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  any  officer 

who 'immediately  prior  to  such  date  was  serv-  dler.   If  the   position  of  dog  handler  Is  In-  or  member  who  Is  promoted  or  transferred 

ln«  in  service  step  4  of  salary  class  10  or  in  eluded  under  subsection    (a)    as  a  technl-  to  a  higher  salary  class  shall  receive  basic 

service  step   3   of  salary   class    11    shall   be  clan's  position,  an  officer  or  member  perform-  compensation  at  the  lowest  schedtiled  rate 

Dlaced  m  and  receive  basic  compensation  In  Ing  the  duty  of  a  dog  handler  may  not  re-  of  such  higher  salary  class  which  exceeds  hla 

a  service  step  as  follows-  celve  both  the  additional  compensation  au-  existing  scheduled  rate  of  basic  compensa- 

^  thorlzed  for  an  officer  or  member  oceupytog  Hon  by  not  less  than  one  step  increase  of 

"Prom  ^  technician's  position  and  the  additional  the  next  higher  step  of  the  salary  class  from 

^■fM        ^                                 «„rvH~»   Et*n   1  compensation    authorized    for    offlcere    and  which  he  Is  promoted  or  transferred. 

ServlM  step  4 &ervK«siep  o.  j^^j^^^j,^  performing  the  duty  of  a  dog  han-  "(b)  Any  officer  or  member  receiving  addl- 

Prom                                      Lo—  ^^^  tlonal  ownpensatlon  as  provided  tn  section 

^^^J}'     ..       _                       i,^,.-  ■t.on  2  "  "'c>  E»ch  officer  or  member  who  Immedl-  303  of  this  Act  who  Is  promoted  or  txans- 

Servioe  step  s.. jservice  swp  <.  ^tely  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  District  ferred  to  a  higher  salary  class  shall  receive 

Ssc.  104.  Section  202  of  the  District  of  Co-  of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  bealc  compensation  at  the  lowest  scheduled 
lumbla  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  Amendments  of  1972  was  assigned  as  a  de-  rate  of  such  higher  class  which  exceeds  his 
19M  (DC.  Code,  sec.  4-825)  Is  amended  to  tectlve  sergeant  In  subclass  (b)  of  salary  existing  scheduled  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
read  as  follows :  class  4  shall  on  or  after  such  date,  receive,  tlon  by  at  least  the  sum  of  one  step  Increase 
"Sec.  202.  Each  officer  or  member  of  the  in  addition  to  his  scheduled  rate  of  basic  of  the  next  higher  step  of  the  salary  class 
Metropolitan  Police  force,  Executive  Protec-  compensation,  $500  per  annum  so  long  as  he  f^Qm  which  he  Is  promoted  or  transferred 
tlve  Service,  and  United  States  Park  Police  remains  In  such  assignment.  Each  officer  or  ^^^  ^^  amount  of  such  additional  corn- 
force  assigned  on  or  after  the  effective  date  member  who  is  promoted  after  such  date  to  p^nsaUon." 

of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire-  the  rank  of  detective  sergeant  from  the  ell-  a„   ,„«   <a^,-t,„„  on*  nf  th»  nutrior  of  r.n. 

mens  Salary  Act  Amendments  of   1972-  giwe  list  in  force  on  such  date  shall  receive,  ,„^Jr;,°!"'°^  -I^JT!  ^^  Art  of 

"(1)  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  helicopter  fn  addition  to  his  scheduled  rate  of  basic  ^^^'^^PHfL^lJ^^f,^^^*^^  °l 

pUot.  or  compensatlOTi,  $800  per  annum  so  long  as  he  1958   (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-831 )    is  amended  by 

"(2)  to  render  explosive  devices  IneflecUve  remams  In  such  assignment.  (1)    strlWng  out  -Commissioners     »^  ^- 

or  to  otherwise  dispose  of  such  devices.  "(d)  The  additional  compensation  author-  sertlng  to  Uen  thereof  "Commissioner",  and 

ihau  receive    in  addition  to  his  scheduled  l»d  by  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  shaU  be  paid  (3)  etrtttog  otrt  "or  Subclass-  tamiedlately 

rate  of  basic  compensation,  $2,100  per  an-  to  an  officer  or  member  In  the  same  manner  after  "Clasa  . 

num  so  long  as  he  remains  In  such  assign-  as   he   U   paid   the    basic   compensation   to  Sac.   110.  Section  401   of  the  Police  and 

ment.  The  additional  compensation  author-  which  he  Is  entitled."  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958  (DC.  Code,  sec. 

laed  by  this  section  shall  be  paid  to  an  offi-  Sxc.   107.   Section   303   of  the  Dlstriet   of  4-^32)  jg  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

c«or  member  In  the  same  manner  as  he  Is  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  ..g^    ^y    (a)(1)    In  recognition  of  long 

paid  the  basic  compensation  to  which  he  is  of  1958  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-«39)    Is  amended  ^^^^  faithful  service,  each  oltcer  and  member 

enutled.  No  officer  or  member  who  receives  to  read  "1°^°^"^    ^     -            ..        _w       4#  In  «»•  active  service  on  or  after  the  effective 

the  additional   compensation  authorised  by  ^  "f^   303.  (a)   BMh  offl^r  and  member  If  ^^^  ^,  ^he  District  of  Columbia  Police  and 

this  section  may  revive  additional  compen-  ^^^^.'^^^iTll^:: ^^r^  ^Tt^,  ^r^^  «*^  ^*  ^^^STtl^VS 

-tlon  under  section  302  "  adjusted  In  the  foUowlng  manner :  "^^  7***"  '^  *^'T'        !^!^  !^  t^! 

SK.  106.  (a)  Section  203  of  the  District  of  .i^^^   ^^^  ^flj^^  ^^^  member  In  service  rate  of  baste  oompenaatlon  pie«»lbed  to  the 

Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  ^^-  j    j   or  3  of  salary  class  1  shaU  be  ad-  salary  schedule  contatoed  to  section  101  ot 

1958  (DC.  Code.  sec.  4-«a6)   Is  amended  to  vanced  In  compensation  successively  to  the  this  Act.  an  amount  computed  to  accordance 

mi  as  foUows:  next  higher  service  step  at  the  begtoning  of  with  the  foUowtof  table: 
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•■If  an  officer  or  member  has  complete!  at         He  ghall  receive  per  annum  an  amount. 

Ig^^  fixed  to  the  nearest  dollar,  equal  to; 

15  years  of  continuous  service 5  per  centimi  of  the  rate  of  basic  compenaa- 

tlon  prescribed  for  service  step  1  of  the 
salary  class  of  such  salar>  schedule  which 
he  occupies 

20  vears  of  continuous  service..- 10  per  centiim  of  such  compensation. 

29  vears  of  continuous  service 16  per  centum  of  such  compensation. 

80  ye»r»  of  contlnuoui  mmc» 20  per  centum  of  such  compensation. 


"(2)  Por  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  con- 
tinuous service  as  an  officer  or  member  In- 
cludes any  period  of  hia  service  in  the  AmMd 
Forces  of  the  United  States  other  than  any 
period  of  such  service  (A)  determined  rot 
to  have  been  satisfactory  service.  (Bi  ren- 
dered before  appointment  as  an  officer  or 
member,  or  iC)  rendered  after  resignation 
as  an  officer  cr  member. 

■'  (3)  Kach  officer  and  member  shall  receive 
additional  compensation  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  ( 1 )  only  as  long  as  he  remains 
in  the  active  service.  Such  compensation 
shall  be  paid  In  the  same  manner  aa  the 
basic  compensation  to  which  such  officer 
or  member  Is  entitled,  except  that  It  shall 
not  be  subject  to  deduction  and  withholding 
for  retirement  and  insurance,  and  shall  not 
be  considered  as  salary  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  annuities  pursuant  to  the  Police- 
men and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Dlaablltly 
Act  and  for  the  purpose  of  computing  In- 
surance coverage  under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  87  of  title  6.  United  States  Code.  . 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  or  any  other  law.  Individuals  retired 
from  active  service  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  Amendments  of  1972,  and 
who  are  entitled  to  receive  a  pension  relief 
allowance  or  retirement  compensation  under 
the  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retirement  and 
Disability  Act.  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive 
an  Increase  In  their  pension  relief  allowance 
or  retirement  compensation  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  or  any  other  law,  each  deputy  chief 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  and  of  the 
Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall,  upon  completion  of  thirty  years  of 
contlnuoiis  service  on  the  police  force  cr 
fire  department,  as  the  case  may  be.  be 
placed  In,  and  receive  basic  compensation 
at,  the  highest  service  step  In  the  salary 
class  to  which  his  position  Is  assigned  in  the 
salary  schedule  contained  In  section  101. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection.  In  computing 
a  deputy  chief's  continuous  service  en  the 
police  force  or  Are  department,  there  shall 
be  Included  any  period  of  his  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  other 
than  any  period  of  such  service — 

( 1 )  determined  not  to  have  been  satis- 
factory service. 

(2)  rendered  before  appointment  as  an 
officer  or  member,  or 

(3)  rendered  after  resignation  as  an  officer 
or  member." 

Skc.  111.  8«ctk)n  501  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1BS8  (D.O.  Ooda.  aso.  4-833)  U  amended  by 
( 1 )  adding  "and  the  Eixecutlve  Protective 
Service"  Immediately  after  "United  States 
Park  PoUoe",  and  (2)  striking  out  "or  Sub- 
Classes"  at  the  end  of  such  section. 

Sec.  112.  The  Act  approved  May  25.  1926 
(DC  Cbde,  sec.  4-131).  is  amended  (1)  by 
inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after  "That", 
and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Chief  of  Police  of  the  Metro- 
politan Pedles  force,  the  Commanding  Officer 
of  the  Executive  Protective  Service,  and  the 
Commanding  Office  of  the  United  States  Park 
Polios  force,  are  each  authonxsd  to  provide 
a  clothing  allowance,  not  to  exceed  WOO  in 
any  one  year,  to  an  officer  or  member  assigned 
to    perform    duties    in    'plainclothes'.    Such 


clothing  allowance  Is  not  to  be  treated  as  part 
of  the  officer's  or  member's  basic  compensa- 
tion and  shall  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  his  overtime,  promotions,  or  re- 
tirement benefits.  Such  allowance  for  any 
officer  or  member  may  be  discontinued  at  any 
time  upon  written  notlflcatlcwi  by  the  au- 
thcx-lzlng  official." 

Sec.  113.  Subsection  (h)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  approved  August  16.  1960 
(DC  Code.  sec.  9-004(h)),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "class  10"  wherever  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
salary  class  applicable  to  the  Fire  Chief  and 
Chief  of  Police" 

Sec.  114.  Section  301  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1953   (D.C.  Code.  sec.  4-518)   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Such"  In  the  second 
sentence  and  In.sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "Ex- 
cept as  othsrwise  provided  In  this  section, 
such"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence: 

(3)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
"S«c.  301."  and  by  adding  the  following  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(b)  The  Increase  prescribed  by  subsection 
fa)  of  this  section  in  the  pension  relief  al- 
lowance or  retirement  compensation  re- 
ceived by  an  Individual  retired  from  active 
service  before  the  effective  date  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary 
Act  Amendments  of  1972  under  the  Police- 
men and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Act  as  a  result  of  the  Increase  in  salary 
provided  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  Amendments  of 
1972  shall  not  be  '.ess  than  17  per  centum  of 
such  allowance  or  compensation 

"(c)  Elach  Individual  retired  from  active 
service  and  entitled  to  receive  a  pension  re- 
lief allowance  or  retirement  comp>ensation 
under  the  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  Act  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive,  without  making  application  there- 
for, with  respect  to  each  increase  in  salary. 
granted  by  any  law  which  takes  effect  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  Amendments 
of  1972.  to  which  he  would  be  entitled  If  he 
were  In  active  service,  an  increase  in  his 
pension  relief  allowance  or  retirement  com- 
pensation computed  as  follows:  His  pension 
relief  allowance  or  retirement  compensation 
shall  be  increased  bv  an  amount  equal  to 
the  product  of  such  auowance  or  compensa- 
tion and  the  per  ceni-xim  increase  made  by 
such  law  in  the  scheduled  rate  of  compensa- 
tion to  which  he  woula  oe  entitled  if  he  were 
in  active  service  or  ine  effective  date  of 
such  Increase  in  salar-'. 

"(d)  Each  Increase  m  pension  relief  allow- 
ance or  retirement  compensation  mads  under 
this  section  becauax  ux  an  increase  in  salary 
shall  take  effect  aa  of  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  foUowuig  the  effective  date  of 
such  Increase  In  SHiary." 

S«c.  115  (a)  S«ci.ion  2  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 8.  I960  'DC.  Code,  sec.  4-823b)  is 
repealed. 

(b)  Section  j  or  the  Act  of  October  24, 
1962    (DC.  Code,  sec.  4-S23c)    Is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  102  of  the  Act  of  September  2. 
1964  (DC.  Code,  sec    4-823d)   Is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  102  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Policemen  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1966  (DC.  Code,  sec.  4-«23d-l)  is 
repealed. 


(e)  Section  2  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  AmendmaDti 
of  1968  (D.O.  Code,  sec.  4-8a3d-a)  la  n. 
pealed. 

(f)  Section  103  of  the  Dlatrict  of  Columbia 
Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  Amendments 
of  1970  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  4-8a3d-3)  u  rs- 
pealed. 

Sec.  116.  The  effective  date  of  this  title  anil 
the  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall  be 
the  flxst  day  of  the  first  pay  period  begin- 
ning on  or  after  July  1, 1972. 

Sac.  117.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  th* 
"District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's 
Salary  Act  Amendments  of  1972". 
TITLE    n— POLICEMEN    AND    FIREMEWS 

RETIREMENT     AND     DISABILITY     ACT 

AMENDMENTS 

Sac.  201  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  the  Polios- 
men  and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Diaabll. 
Ity  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  4-521)  is  amen<l«d 
by  adding  after  paragraph  (16i  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph ' 

"(17)   The  term  'average  pay'  means — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  member  who  first 
becomes  a  member  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  Amendments  of  1972.  the 
highest  annu.%1  rate  resulting  from  aver- 
aging the  member's  rates  of  basic  salary  in 
effect  over  any  three  consecutive  yean  of 
police  or  fire  service,  with  each  rate,  weighted 
by  the  time  It  was  in  effect,  except  that  If 
the  member  retires  under  subsection  (g) 
and  if  on  the  date  of  his  retirement  under 
that  subsection  he  has  not  completed  three 
consecutive  years  of  police  or  flre  service, 
such  term  means  his  basic  salary  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement:  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  member  who  was  In 
active  service  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's 
Salary  Act  Amendments  of  1972  and  who 
retires  under  this  section  after  such  date. 
the  greater  of — 

"(li  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (A) .  or 

"ill)  the  basic  salary  of  such  member  In 
effect  on  the  day  next  preceding  such  date 
Increased  by  17  per  centum." 

(b)(1)  Subsections  (f),  (g),  and  (h)  of 
such  Act  (DC.  Code,  sees.  4-526 — 4-628)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "his  basic  sal- 
ary at  the  time  of  retirement"  each  place 
It  occurs  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "bis 
average  pay". 

(2)  Subsections  (g)(2)  and  (h)(1)  of 
such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"his  basic  salary  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "his 
average  pay". 

(3)  Subsection  (h)(3)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  basic  salary 
of  such  member  at  the  time  of  retirement" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  average 
pay  of  such  member". 

(4)  Subsection  (k)  (2)  of  such  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  4-531 )  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"step  6,  subclass  (a),  class  1"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "service  step  6  of  salary  cla« 
1". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  not  reduce 
( 1 )  the  amount  of  the  annuity,  relief,  or  re- 
tirement compensation  of  an  Individual  re- 
tired under  the  Policemen  and  Firemen's 
Retirement  and  Disability  Act  l)efore  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Po- 
lice and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  Amendments 
of  1972,  or  (2)  the  relie*  or  annuity  of  any 
person  which  is  computed  on  the  basis  upon 
which  such  retired  Individual's  annuity,  re- 
lief, or  retirement  compensation  Is  computed. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Subsection  (m)  of  the  Police- 
men and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disabil- 
ity Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-533)  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(m)"  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  If  a  member  Is  retired  under  sub- 
section (f )  or  (g)  of  this  section  and  Is  em- 
ployed on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
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S^im)  of  tha  PoUosmen  and  Firemen  a 
2S«S»nt\nd  Disability  Act  not  l*ter  than 
^S^A^  the  data  of  the  enactment 
fSL^ct,  and  (2)  give  timely  written  no- 
2«  to  each  member  retired  under  subsec- 
mI«  it\  or  IS)  of  the  PoUcemen  and  Ftre- 
SS/iaSrsSnt  and  WaabUlty  Act  of  ths 
Zmulgatlon  of  such  ragulatloiir 
"^  808  The  amandmants  made  by  section 
Mirf  thla  title  BhaU  taka  effect  on  the  nlne- 
S,th  day  following  tha  date  of  ths  en*ct- 
!int  of  this  Act.  Bwrtlon  202  of  this  title 
,baU  take  effect  on  the  daU  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

XnUS  ni— REVENUE  FOR  SALARY 
INCREASES 

Sic  301.  (a)  (1)  Section  126  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Salea  Tax  Act  (DC.  Code, 
KC  47-2602)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"4  per  centum"  In  the  matter  preceding 
pua^ph  (1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"6  per  centum". 

(3)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  such  sec- 
ttiD  136  are  each  amsnded  by  striking  out 
"6  per  osntiun"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "^  per  centum". 

(3)  (A)  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  127  of 
nefa  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-2«>4(a) )  Is 
amsnded  by  striking  out  "and  other  than 
gales  or  charges  for  rooms,  lodgings,  or  ac- 
commodations fumlabed  to  transients.". 

(B)  Paragraph  (c)  of  such  section  is  re- 
pealed. 

(C)  Paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  such  sec- 
tion are  redesignated  as  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3) .  r«^)ectlvely. 

(b)  (1)  Section  212  of  the  District  of  Co- 
InmbU  Use  Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-2702) 
U  amended  by  striking  out  "4  per  centum" 
In  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "6  per  centum". 

(2)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  such  sec- 
tion 212  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"5  per  centum"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there<rf 
"8  per  centum". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  on  or  after  the  thirtieth 
day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  CABELL  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
to  the  RicoHD,  smd  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

uoxDioKTs  orraao  bt  mb.  bsothhx  or 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  two  amendments,  one  of 
which  Is  a  technical  perfecting  amend- 
ment, and  I  'would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  may  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Bsothhx  of 
Virginia:  Paga  9,  beginning  In  line  14,  strike 
out  "from  tha  eligible  list  In  fowa  on  such 
data,"  and  on  Paga  18,  atrtta  out  Unas  16 
through  18  and  Inaert  In  llau  thereof  the 

foUowtag: 

BTC.  ll«.  (a)  T*a  affactlTa  data  of  thla 
tltla  and  tha  amandmanta  made  by  thu  utla 
abaU  ba  tha  lliat  a»y  of  the  first  pay  period 
^^>g1«Titnj  on  or  aftar  March  1.  1972. 

(b)  Ratroactlva  oompanaatlon  or  salary 
shall  be  paid  by  raaaon  of  the  amendmants 
mada  by  this  title  only  In  the  case  of  an 
indlTldual  to  tha  aanrlos  of  ths  District  of 
Oolumbla  gorammant  o*'  of  tha  Unltad  Btataa 
(Including  aarrloe  to  tha  Annad  Forcae  of 
Unltad  Stataa)  on  tha  data  of  anactmant  of 
thla  Act,  axoapt  that  such  latroactlva  oom- 
panaatlon or  aalary  shall  ba  paid  (1)  to  an 
officer  or  member  of  the  MetropoUtan  Police 
for««,  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Dlatrict  of 
Ctriumbla,  the  United  Btataa  Park  PoUoe 
force,  or  the  ExecutlTa  Protactlra  Swrloa. 
who  retired  during  tha  partod  baglnnlng  on 
the  flrat  day  of  tha  flrat  pay  parlod  which 
baglna  on  or  aftar  March  1,  107a,  and  and- 
ing  on  tha  daU  of  anactmant  of  thla  Act, 
for  services  rendered  during  such  period,  and 
(2)  in  accordance  with  tha  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter 8  of  chapter  50  of  title  6,  United 
States  Oode  (relating  to  aettlement  of  ac- 
counts of  daoeaaad  employaes) ,  for  services 
rendered  during  the  period  baglnnlng  on  the 
flrat  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins 
on  or  afUr  March  1,  1972,  and  ending  on  the 
data  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  by  an  ofBcar 
or  member  who  dies  during  stxch  period. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  serv- 
ice In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  case  of  an  individual  relieved  from 
training  and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  SUtes  or  discharged  from  hos- 
pitalization following  stich  training  and  serv- 
ice, shall  Include  the  period  provided  by  law 
for  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such  Indi- 
vidual to  a  position  in  or  under  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  municipal  government  of 
the  District  of  Oolumbla. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  msuranoe  for  which  an  officer  or 
member  is  eligible  under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  87  of  title  6,  United  States  Code  (re- 
lating to  government  employees  group  life 
Instirance),  all  changes  In  rates  of  compen- 
sation or  salary  which  result  from  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  effective  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (during 
the  reading ' .  Mr.  Chairman,  the  thrust 
of  the  amendments  has  already  been 
read,  and  the  balance  of  the  amendment 
is  merely  boUer-plate.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

I  will  explain  the  purpose  of  the 
amendments. 

The  CJHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  make  the  effective  date  of  the  pay 
raise  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after 
March  1,  1972.  At  the  present  time,  the 
bill  provides  for  the  pay  raise  to  be  ef- 
fective on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  that  begins  on  or  after  July  1 
of  this  year. 

In  other  words,  my  amendment  would 
make  the  effective  date  retroactive  by 
4  months. 


I  explained  in  my  previous  remarks 
that  there  was  an  agreement,  a  memo- 
raadum  of  undeivtandlivg,  a  copy  of 
which  I  have  here  in  my  hand,  between 
the  PoUce  and  Firemen's  AssodationB 
and  the  Dtetilct  of  OolumWa  gsrmm- 
meot,  which  rtated  In  part  that  two- 
thinlB  of  this  pay  bill  would  be  made  ef- 
fectlve  as  of  January  I  of  this  year,  and 
(»e-thlrd  effective  as  of  July  1.  This 
memorandum  of  undentandlng  was 
signed  back  in  December.  Negotiations 
were  commenced  in  February  of  1971,  and 
were  underway  for  approximately  10 
months. 

The  net  efledt  of  ^.his  amendment 
would  accomplish  thla  same  purpose  by 
TTiftkiTig  the  entire  salary  Increase  effec- 
tive on  March  1.  This  slmpUfles  the  pre- 
senting and  writing  of  the  amendment 
and  also  will  simplify  the  administration 
of  the  pay  raises.  As  I  have  said  the  sub- 
stance of  this  amendment  was  original- 
ly agreed  to  in  toto.  It  Is  fair  and  proper, 
and  by  every  yardstick  the  members  of 
the  PoUce  E>epaxtment  and  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  entitled  to  what  we  are  providing 
here  in  this  amendnaent.  It  is  the  abso- 
lute r"*"*""""^  of  justice.  Mr.  Chairman. 
This  Congress  should  provide  for  these 
men  In  order  to  pay  a  debt  we  owe 
them  for  the  services  that  they  have  ren- 
dered to  our  Nation's  Capital — to  the 
dtiaens  of  the  dty.  to  our  famlUes.  and 
to  our  constituents  who  visit  this  Capi- 
tal City.  ,  , 
This  amendment  has  the  approval  ol 
the  Pay  Board. 

The  only  reason  that  the  committee 
provided  for  a  July  1  effecUve  date  in 
the  bill  as  reported,  rather  than  the  date 
which  had  been  agreed  upon,  was  the 
delay  in  our  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  said 
a  m<Hnent  ago  that  reference  has  been 
made  to  dilatory  tactics  on  our  part.  1 
do  not  know  to  whom  she  was  referring 
at  the  time.  I  certainly  am  not  claiming 
that  there  were  dilatory  tactics.  Of 
course,  we  were  unable  to  get  consldera- 
Uon  of  this  legislaticm  until  the  time  it 
actually  was  reported  out  of  the  commit- 
tee. However,  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
policemen  smd  firemen  who  serve  in  this 
city  that  we  had  a  legislative  problem 
and  a  legislative  logjam. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  My  reference 
was  to  the  various  allegations  which 
were  made  that  dilatory  tactics  were  used 
by  the  committee.  I  thought  the  record 
should  be  very,  very  clear  that  there  was 
no  dilatory  action  taken  by  any  member 
of  the  committee  that  I  know  of.  And  if 
there  Is  any  fault.  It  might  be  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  in  not  bringing 
up  their  request  imtll  May  11. 

I  also  might  say  that  I  have  some  ques- 
tion about  the  making  of  an  agreement 
back  In  December  about  retroactivity 
when  the  action  was  to  be  dependent  on 
what  the  Congress  does. 

I  do  not  know  how  they  can  make  a 
binding    agreement    last    December    an 
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what  the  Congress  must  do  on  the 
date  of  the  pay  raise  going  Into  effect. 

Mr.  BROYHIlli  of  Virginia.  It  was  de- 
termined that  this  waa  fair  and  proper 
by  the  Dtstrlct  goTemment,  in  an  agree- 
ment between  them  and  representatives 
of  the  police  and  firemen's  associations. 

The  only  reaaon  we  did  not  make  the 
effective  date  January  1  or  March  1,  as 
provided  for  in  thla  amendment,  is  that 
in  the  legislation  we  are  attempting  to 
provide  sufficient  tax  revenue  to  pay  the 
coet  of  these  pay  IncreaBes.  I  do  not  ob- 
ject, as  I  stUd  earlier,  to  raising  the  rev- 
enue; but  we  should  no^  pass  judgment 
on  what  the  policemen  and  the  firemen 
are  entitled  to  In  the  matter  of  pay  in- 
creases aa  the  basis  of  whether  or  not  we 
are  able  to  raise  tax  revenues  at  a  par- 
ticular time. 

Mr.  NEUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NEUSEN.  While  sitting  here,  sev- 
eral Members  have  c«ne  by  asking  me 
for  information  as  to  the  doUan  that 
would  be  required  in  the  event  that  we 
did  (10  back  to  March,  and  it  was  my  im- 
derstandlng  that  there  was  a  feeling  that 
somehow  or  other  it  could  be  worked 
out. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  would  speak  to 
that  point,  because  I  am  sure  that  this 
is  something  they  would  be  concerned 
about. 

I  mis'ht  mention  also  that  I  dW  sup- 
port the  retroactive  feature  going  back 
to  January  in  the  committee. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  compromise  and 
pro'.ides  a  simplicity  of  operaUon  which 
has  merit. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

I  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.* 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  My  point 
is  that,  without  precedent,  we  are  setting 
a  pay  increase  and  the  effective  date  of 
this  pay  increase  on  the  basis  of  our 
ability  or  ou-  action  in  raising  tax  reve- 
nue here  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  But 
if  that  is  to  be  a  factor — and  if  it  is  so 
Important  that  we  want  to  establish  this 
precedent — then  I  must  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this  body  has  ap- 
proved, in  other  legislation,  revenue 
sharing  if  you  please,  a  S13  million  wind- 
fail  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
is  to  be  for  the  last  half  of  the  past  fiscal 
year.  So  the  city  has  some  $13  million 
of  Federal  funds  pending  in  that  legisla- 
tion. 

Now,  I  have  said  that  this  retroactive 
date  is  fair  and  proper,  and  that  these 
public  servants  are  entitled  to  this  pay 
increase  effective  on  March  1. 

I  said  earlier  that  the  last  pay  increase 
that  the  District  of  Coliunbia  police  and 
firemen  received  was  effective  on  July  1. 
1969,  and  since  that  time  the  Federal  and 
District  of  Columbia  government  em- 
ployees and  legislative  employees  have 
received  the  following  Increases : 

On  December  28,  196fl,  there  was  a  6- 
percent  Increase:  on  January  10,  1971,  a 
5.9-percent  Increase;  on  January  9  of 


1972,  legislative  employees  Included,  a 
5.5-percent  Increase,  for  a  total  of  17.4 
percent,  or  a  cumulative  total  of  18.4  per- 
cent. They  have  received  these  increases 
while  the  District  of  Columbia  police  and 
firemen  have  received  nothing. 

All  I  am  asking  here  In  this  amend- 
ment Is  that  we  help  them  to  catch  up  a 
little  bit,  by  making  the  effective  date 
March  1  Instead  of  July  1. 

Back  in  1964,  we  attempted  to  estab- 
lish p&rity  between  the  salaries  paid  in 
the  poUce  department,  the  fire  depart- 
ment, and  the  classified  employees,  and 
we  established  a  parity  between  the  be- 
ginning firemen  and  policemen  with  a 
GS-8  classified  employee.  Let  us  see 
what  has  happened  with  the  GS-8  classi- 
fied employee  since  the  last  pay  bill  for 
the  police  and  firemen. 

At  that  time,  the  Q8-&  employee  was 
receiving  SS.449  and  the  beginning  po- 
liceman and  fireman  was  receiving 
$8,500.  Since  that  time,  up  to  July  1  of 
this  year,  the  GS-S  whom  we  are  sup- 
posed to  equate  with  the  starting  police- 
man 8knd  fireman,  has  received  $2,205 
more  than  the  latter.  Thus,  parity  now 
has  certainly  not  been  maintained. 

This  retroactive  amendment  that  I  am 
proposing  will  help  that  private,  that 
starting  policeman,  to  pick  up  only  $504 
of  the  $2,205  that  he  has  lost  by  compari- 
son, just  by  our  failure  to  get  around  to 
passing  timely  legislation  to  help  him  to 
catch  up. 

The  retired  classified  employee.  In- 
cluding the  increase  that  he  is  going  to 
receive  effective  July  1  of  this  year,  would 
have  received  a  total  Increase  of  24.2 
percent  since  the  last  pay  bill  that  we 
passed  for  the  police  and  firemen. 

Again,  mind  you.  this  amendment  will 
make  the  mcreases  retroactive  only  to 
March  1  of  this  year.  The  Government 
blue-collar  worker,  since  July  of  1969, 
has  received  a  20-percent  increase.  Dur- 
ing the  past  3  years,  the  building  trades 
workers  in  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Washington  have  received  an  average 
increase  of  33  percent.  Now  it  costs  the 
wives  of  the  police  and  firemen  just  as 
much  to  pay  for  food  and  rent  and  cloth- 
ing and  the  basic  necessities  of  life  for 
their  families  and  loved  ones  as  it  does 
all  of  these  other  people  that  we  have 
been  cognizant  of.  and  who  have  received 
substantial  pay  increases  during  these 
past  3  years. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  also 
are  not  doing  too  well  for  our  police  and 
firemen  here  in  our  Nation's  capital,  as 
compared  with  those  in  other  large  cities. 
Back  in  1969.  the  District  was  top  among 
the  jurisdictions  of  the  metroplltan  area 
of  Washington  in  salaries  for  police  and 
firemen.  Now,  we  are  No.  6,  the  lowest 
in  the  whole  area — in  both  minimum  and 
the  maximum  pay  for  the  police  and  fire- 
men. 

Of  the  25  cities  of  this  Natlcm  over 
500,000  population,  the  District  now 
ranks  18th  in  minimum  pay  for  the  po- 
lice and  firemen,  and  13th  in  maximum 
pay.  Even  if  this  legislation  passes — 
which  I  hope  it  will — the  I>lstrlct  will 
rank  only  seventh  among  these  cities  in 
minimum  salaries  for  police  and  firemen. 
There  are  39  cities  in  this  countrj-  smaller 


than  the  District  of  C<4mnbia,  wbtai- 
police  and  firemen  receive  higher  sm^' 
Ing  salaries  than  we  are  prc^po^ng  ik 
the  Olatrlct  here  in  this  i^giaij^fm  j^ 
many  cities  are  praposlxig  even  furtbn 
Increases. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  lea- 
tleman  from  Virginia  has  again  exptm 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Btor- 
hux  of  Virginia  was  allowed  to  proceed 
fw  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Cbslr. 
man,  why  can  we  not  pay  our  police  and 
firemen  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  sa 
whom  we  are  so  dependent,  as  jaaeh  m 
sMch  officers  are  being  paid  in  other  ctta 
of  comparable  size? 

Actually,  their  work  and  their  reqxn. 
siblllties  are  increasing  We  tried  to  gat 
this  pay  made  retroactive  by  an  amend- 
ment offered  in  the  committee,  but  un- 
fortunately the  motion  failed  by  a  voti 
of  12  to  12,  so  obviously  the  committee 
was  split  in  their  feelings  about  wbm 
the  effective  date  of  this  legislation 
should  be. 

The  only  reason — and  I  repeat  thla 
for  emphasis — offered  for  not  making  the 
raise  effective  on  January  1  or  March  1 
is  that  we  cannot  afford  it,  or  that  we 
did  not  provide  for  the  money  in  tima 
That  excuse  has  never  been  used  before, 
in  connection  with  salary  increases  for 
the  military  or  the  legislative  or  the 
classified  government  employees,  ff  these 
police  and  firemen  are  entitled  to  the  pay, 
and  I  say  they  have  earned  it,  then 
they  should  receive  it  on  the  promised 
date  whether  we  have  provided  all  the 
necessary  revenues  or  not.  In  a  revenue 
sharing  bill,  this  body  has  approved  a 
bonanza  for  everybody  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  this  extra  pay. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  these 
people  who  have  served  us  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives  and  who  have  often  been  spat 
upon  and  struck  and  cursed  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  I  say  the  ex- 
cuse that  we  cannot  afford  this  retnv 
active  pay  Is  not  acceptable.  I  say  we 
cannot  afford  not  to  pay  it,  and  that  the 
employees  are  entitled  to  it.  I  hojie  this 
amendment  will  be  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  first  thing 
we  need  to  do  is  to  understand  clearly 
the  problems  Involved  and  to  dispel  some 
of  the  clouds  regarding  the  so-called 
agreement  between  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  police  and  firemen  un- 
ions. The  District  of  Columbia  has  no 
legal  right  to  enter  into  an  agreement  as 
such.  That  Is  the  responsibility  of  this 
Congress.  This  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment can,  under  pressure,  agree  that 
it  will  recommend  certain  things,  but 
that  does  not  mean  it  has  the  fuU  force 
and  effect  of  the  law,  nor  is  such  SB 
agreement  on  this  Congress. 

Again,  getting  to  this  subject  of  how 
penurious  we  are  with  our  uniformed 
services,  teU  me  what  other  job  we  caB 
think  of  where  a  20-year-old  boy  with  a 
high  school  diploma  can  start  out  st 
$10,000  a  year,  which  will  be  the  new 
scale  for  a  private.  Under  the  present 
scale  the  average  salary  for  present  pii- 
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wmtm  is  tt^O.  Th«  average  under  the 
IJiraeaie  wiU  be  based  on  their  loagth 
vWvlce  and  their  steps  in  grade.  Un- 
ir  the  new  schedule,  the  privates'  aver- 
S  sSary  will  be  $10,W«.  That  is  even 
hTter  I  beUeve  than  being  a  Congress- 
STlt  certainly  does  not  involve  any 
grmgkfT  danger. 

iMa  not  beUttling  the  value  to  us  of 
the  iscrlflcas  and  the  dangers  and  the 
h-ards  involved  for  our  poUce  and  fire 
d«»rtments,  but  I  do  think  we  have  got 
to  stoy  within  the  bounds  of  reason.  The 
^twactivity  of  which  the  B«ntl«ai^ 
txam  Vir^nla  speaks  would  cost  a  flat  $4 
-mioa  which  is  not  available.  The  only 
ntace  the  District  of  Columbia  can  get  it 
ioB^  be  to  come  back  to  the  Congress 
Mjd  gak  for  an  additional  Federal  con- 
tributiOTi.  I  think  our  Federal  contribu- 
tions to  the  District  have  certainly  been 
toast  generous,  when  they  have  been 
stepped  up  from  $126  million  a  year  to 
the  current  rate  of  $190  million  a  year. 
So  I  defy  anybody  to  say  that  this  Con- 
ors is  pinch-peimy  when  it  comes  to 
the  operations  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
nan  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
nan,  can  the  gentleman  inform  me  on 
this.  I  understand  the  Pay  Board  has 
approved  the  pending  bill  and  the  raise 
of  17  percent.  Did  the  Pay  Board  con- 
sider any  element  of  retroactivity? 

Mr.  CABELL.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I 
am  not  positive  on  that  just  now.  I  do 
not  think  so.  The  Board's  decision  was 
predicated  on  a  pay  increase  in  two 
st«)s,  the  first,  11  percent,  to  take  effect 
upon  a  date  specified  by  Congress,  and 
the  second,  6  percent,  taking  place  July  1, 

1»72. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  understanding  is  that  the 
bill  as  presented  to  the  Pay  Board,  which 
was  the  original  bill,  provided  for  two- 
thirds  retroactivity  to  January  1.  The 
Committee  wrote  the  present  bill  subse- 
quent to  that  auction. 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  believe  where  the 
misconception  came  in  is  that  the  pro- 
posal submitted  to  the  Pay  Board  was  11 
percent  for  the  first  schedule  effective 
the  first  pay  period  after  date  of  enact- 
ment, and  6  percent  for  July. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  net 
effect  of  my  amendment  is  the  same 
thing.  This  will  make  it  17  percent  effec- 
tive as  of  March  1. 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  do  not  quarrel  that 
this  is  the  effect  of  the  amendment,  but 
the  gentleman  has  not  told  me  where  he 
Is  going  to  get  the  $4  million,  and  that 
'Is  a  question  we  must  face. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Vlrghiia.  In  the 
gentleman's  experience  in  the  Congress, 
has  there  ever  been  a  time  when  any  pay 
bill  came  before  the  Congress  which  we 


required  to  provide  new  revenues  to  un- 
derwrite the  cost  involved,  for  any  group 
of  employees — police,  firemen,  or  classi- 
fied workers? 

Mr.  CABELL  I  believe  that  has  been 
done  before.  I  do  not  believe  one  can 
justify  everything  the  Congress  has  done. 
I  do  not  intend  to  do  so,  any  more  than 
I  would  Justify  the  retroactivity  the 
gentleman  proposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  yield  to  the  geatle- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentlemain  from  Vir- 
ginia Is  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  If  revenue  was  not  provided 
for  a  general  pay  increase  then  there  is  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Mr.  CABELL.  The  gentleman  also  re- 
fers to  the  revenue  sharing  bill,  but  that 
still  has  not  become  law.  Therefore,  those 
are  some  chickens  we  cannot  coimt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Members 
will  resoundingly  defeat  this  amendment, 
just  as  it  was  defeated  in  the  subcommit- 
tee and  hi  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chahrman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendments. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  this  pay 
raise  and  dilatory  tactics.  There  is  one 
point  I  would  Uke  to  stress  in  urging 
support  for  this  amendment.  That  is 
that  the  policemen  and  firemen  have  not 
received  a  pay  increase  since  July  1. 1969, 
while  their  neighbors  and  friends  and 
fellow  employee  In  other  Government 
agencies  have  received  increases  of  some 
18  percent. 

If  we  appreciate  the  kind  of  work  our 
policemen  and  firemen  are  doing  to  pro- 
tect us  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  I  believe 
simple  equity  demands  that  this  retro- 
active provision,  which  is  reasonable  In 
every  way,  ought  to  be  supported,  and 
this  bill  ought  to  be  amended  by  the  pro- 
posal of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  wives  of  our  police 
and  firemen  are  shopping  in  the  same 
stores  as  the  wives  of  other  Government 
workers.  They  are  subjected  to  the  same 
increases  In  utility  rates,  and.  in  every 
other  way,  they  are  bearing  the  burdens 
of  the  increasing  costs  of  Inflation. 

We  all  know  what  has  happened  since 
July  1.  1969,  in  rising  costs. 

If  we  are  going  to  reward  these  dedi- 
cated pubUc  servants  for  the  work  they 
do,  I  believe  we  ought  to  support  the 
am«idment  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia CMr.  Brothill"'  . 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  ^        „  .. 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  should  like  to  call  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  kicking  the  same  dog  aroimd  which 
has  been  kicked  around  for  a  Icaig  time ; 
that  is,  saying  the  firemen  have  not  had  a 
raise  since  1969.  The  date  of  that  raise 
was  June  30, 1970.  and  it  was  made  retro- 
active to  July  1.  1969,  so  they  have  had  a 
raise  that  brought  them  up  to  salaries 
commensurate  with  the  going  rate  of 
fiscal  year  1971. 


Mr.  HOGAN.  But  the  gentleman  wiU 
admit  that  it  was  effective  July  1,  1969. 
Tluit  is  when  the  increase  went  into  ef- 
fect. And  it  responded  to  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing at  that  point  in  time. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Yes,  but  there  was  more 
to  it  than  Just  what  the  retroactivity 
would  have  been,  because  we  gave  them 
a  much  bigger  increase  than  they  would 
have  had  othewlse  and  put  them  No.  1 
in  the  metropolitan  area  in  1970.  So  let 
us  keep  the  figures  straight. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  I  believe  the  figures  are 
clear. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  in  no  way 
criticize  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee or  the  cliairman  of  the  full  com- 
mitee.  I  do  not  share  any  feelings  that 
there  have  been  dilatory  tactics.  As  a 
former  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  know  how  hard 
working  and  dedicated  the  members  of 
that  committee  are. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that  these 
famlUes  have  been  daiied  the  pay  raise 
for  too  Long  a  time,  and  I  think  equity 
demands  we  support  this  retroactive  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  oippositioo  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee.  It  is  indeed  hard  to  oppose 
this  amendment  for  retnactive  pay  for 
policemen  and  firemen.  It  is  harder  to 
do  it  in  an  election  year.  But  I  do  want 
to  make  one  thing  perfectly  clear  and 
that  is  that  both  the  city  government  and 
I  support  the  bill  as  it  is  written.  Both  of 
us  want  to  give  tiie  policemen  and  the 
firemen  the  pay  increases  which  they  de- 
serve, but  we  have  not  supported  the 
retroactive  measure  at  this  point,  because 
we  cannot  do  it  without  the  necessary  re- 
sources and  without  tlie  necessary  money. 
Through  Increases  In  the  sales  and  use 
taxes  we  have  raised  $15.8  millioa  toward 
the  $17,848,000  of  cost  that  would  be  re- 
quired for  this  adequate  17  percent  in- 
crease in  salaries.  As  a  part  of  that  pack- 
age the  depcutments  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  agreed  to  ataaorb 
$2,687,200  of  the  Increases,  which  leaves 
an  annual  difference  of  only  $639,000. 
Retroactive  payments  wUl  cost  at  least 
$1  million  a  month. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  centleman. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  expres- 
sion of  fiscal  responsibility,  but  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  this  qneBtton:  Does  not 
the  gentleman  ttdnk  it  woold  be  lair  that 
we  pay  the  policemen  and  flremcD  who 
serve  his  eommuntty  somewbat  aloog;  the 
lines  of  comparaMUty  with  the  salaries 
paid  to  the  white  collar  workers  and  blae 
coUar  workers  wtx>  serve  thto  commu- 
nity? Do  you  no«  think  that  would  be 
fair? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  That  Is  rftht,  and  it 
is  proclseiy  the  reaaon  why  I  have  sup- 
ported the  full  17  percent  requested. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Let  me  ask 
this  question.  The  gentleman  should 
know  that  it  is  the  white  collar 
workers 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  delegate  from 
tlie  District  of  Columbia  has  the  time. 
Does  the  gentleman  request  the  delegate 
to  jleid? 

Mr.  BROYHIIX  of  Virginia.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  fo  me? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Yes.  if  you  wanted 
me  to  yield  to  another  question. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  other 
types  of  emi^oyees  who  serve  the  gentle- 
man and  his  constituents  have  received 
far  more  than  what  we  have  provided  in 
this  bill  to  the  poiicemen  and  firemen. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  commend  to  you 
the  words  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  the  starting  pay 
which  this  very  generous  increase  makes 
available  to  those  entering  the  service 
of  the  community  in  our  police  and  flre 
departments.  It  Is  not  a  questlcn  of 
whether  we  support  the  17-perc«ait  In- 
crease. The  only  question  is  where  shall 
we  get  the  mcHiey  to  cover  the  retroactive 
pay  provision?  If  my  dlstingirished  col- 
league wants  to  do  something,  I  suggest 
he  packace  with  this  proposal 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  fxirther? 

Has  the  gentleman  ever  asked  this 
question  before  In  connection  wttii  any 
legislation  he  has  proposed  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColumWa? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Always. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  delegate  has 
the  time. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  The  gentleman  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
believe  that  the  money  which  would  ac- 
crue to  the  District  government  from  the 
revenue-sharing  bill,  if  it  Is  finally  en- 
acted, could  be  used  for  this  purpose'' 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  It  might  be  used  for 
that  purpoae  if,  as  you  suggested.  It  is 
passed.  And  that  is  a  big  if  on  which 
we  would  like  to  have  more  assurance. 

First  of  all.  we  would  like  to  be  assured 
that  those  resources  would  be  made 
available  not  only  for  providing  a  pay 
Increase  to  the  police  and  firemen,  but 
we  have  a  lot  of  other  public  servants 
not  the  least  of  which  are  the  teachers 
of  the  community  who  have  requested 
a  17-percent  increase.  We  are  now  speak- 
ing in  terms  of  providing  a  7-percent  in- 
crease for  the  teachers  of  the  community 
again  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  the 
city  solely. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Is  It  not  true  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  supported  the  orig- 
inal proposal  to  make  the  pay  raise  ef- 
fective Janumry  1?  The  amendment  be- 
fore us  now  makes  lit  effective  the  first 
pay  period  after  March  1.  So  is  it  not 
reasonable  since  this  only  makes  it  con- 
fonn  to  what  the  District  of  Ooliunbia 
government  agreed  to  originally? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  My  Information  is 
ihat  the  IXstrict  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment in  providing  us  with  the  proposal 
for  funding  this  pay  raise  stated  on  May 
11  that  the  sales  tax  proposals  could  not 
be  made  retroactive  to  January  1.  and 
that  they,  therefore,  dropped  their  sup- 
port of  the  January  1  effective  date. 

In  short,  gentlemen,  the  District  gov- 
ernment has  supported  the  subcommit- 


tee chairman  and  the  committee  chair- 
man on  the  full  17 -percent  increase  by 
not  making  it  retroactive  to  January  1. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairmsm,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
one  more  question? 

Mr  FAUNTROY.  I  wiU  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virgln'^a.  The  gen- 
tleman has  pointed  out.  and  I  think  very 
importantly,  that  the  revenue  biM  to 
which  we  have  made  reference  provides 
$13  million  of  Federal  funding,  on  a 
retroactive  basis  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. This  has  not  passed  the  Con- 
gress as  yet,  but  it  has  been  approved  by 
this  body.  Thus,  we  have  approved  by 
action  of  this  body  a  $13  million  retro- 
active pajrment  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  It  is  this  body  that  is  presenting 
and  acting  on  this  legislation  at  this 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  expired. 

I  On  request  of  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Fatxntroy  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute.  > 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  believe 
that  I  had  completed  my  statement  that 
we  are  acting  at  this  time  on  this  legis- 
lation, and  that  this  body  has  acted  on 
the  revenue  sharing  bill.  We  will  send 
both  of  the  bills  over  to  the  other  body, 
v'hich  I  am  sure  will  act  upon  them 
in  a  responsible  manner  as  they  gen- 
erally do.     

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  again 
I  would  urge  that  we  think  in  terms  of  a 
revenue  raismg  proposal  that  would  pro- 
vide the  teachers  with  a  comparable  pay 
increase,  and  under  those  terms  I  am 
sure  that  the  retroactive  use  of  the  pro- 
posed funds  from  the  revenue  sharing 
bUl  might  be  put  into  consideration  at 
tiiat  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  BROYHn.L). 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
Delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  to  provide 
the  police  and  firemen  with  an  11-per- 
cent increase  on  January  1,  and  a  8-per- 
cent increase  on  July  1.  The  District 
government  supported  that  bill,  and  as 
far  as  I  know  they  still  support  it.  The 
Pay  Board  supported  it.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  approved  of  it. 
And  then  by  a  12  to  12  vote  In  the  com- 
mittee the  amendment  failed,  and  that_is 
why  the  proposal  is  now  brought  here  to 
the  floor. 

I  thought  last  spring  that  the  police 
and  firemen  were  entitled  to  this  pay 
raise,  and  I  still  think  they  are  entitled 


to  it.  I  join  the  Delegate  from  the  Db. 
trlct  of  Columbia  In  his  concern  about 
where  the  money  is  coming  from  beeaiat 
the  money  is  coming  probably  from  bomb 
of  my  constituents,  but  I  know  tbit 
they  are  very  pleased  to  have  the  coiv- 
teous  and  efficient  service  these  flraan 
and  policemen  render  to  them  In  tte 
District  of  Columbia. 

So  I  hope  that  this  Committee  will  not 
be  led  astray  by  the  argumenti  that  hav« 
been  made. 

I  think  this  raise  is  justified.  It  hat 
bem  approved  by  almost  everybody.  I 
know  that  our  very  fine  and  con^deiate 
and  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
conmalttee,  the  gentlenmn  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Cabkll;  has  opposed  it  on  flscil 
grounds  only.  Nevertheless  I  think  it 
should  be  adopted,  and  I  hope  tbat  the 
Committee  will  adopt  It. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CABKT.Ii.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  set  the  record  straight  a*  to  the 
agreement,  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  District  government,  the  Office  of 
Budget  Management,  and  so  forth.  Hon 
Is  the  message,  here  is  the  bill  and  re- 
quest submitted  to  our  ccHnmlttee  by  the 
District  government  imder  the  date  ol 
May  11,  1972,  and  I  quote  from  the  state- 
ment: 

Title  I  of  the  bill  will  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowlng :  Elstabllsh  a  two-phase  salary  Increftie 
which  would  adjiist  salaries  approximately  U 
percent  on  the  first  day  of  the  pay  period 
which  begins  on  or  after  date  of  enactment. 

It  does  not  say  anything  about  Janu- 
ary. 

And  then  "an  additional  6-percent 
Increase  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  on  or  after  July  1." 

Now,  how  can  you  get  a  recommeoda- 
tlon  from  this  for  January  effective  date 
when  it  was  submitted  on  Biay  11? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  thlnlc 
if  the  Chairman  would  look  at  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  city  government 
gave  to  the  Pay  Board  and  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  he  would 
flntj  it  was  the  original  bill  which  pro- 
vided for  11  percent  on  January  1  and  6 
percent  on  July  1,  and  it  was  after  that, 
because  no  action  had  been  taken,  that 
they  changed  the  bill  that  you  have  lust 
read. 

Mr  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CABELL.  This  Is  the  bill  that  was 
sent  to  us  by  the  District  government. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wlsconsfal.  I  do  not 
disagree  with  that  point. 

Mr.  CABELL.  This  is  the  only  bill— 
they  had  not  submitted  any  other  bill. 
because  they  had  not  come  up  with  & 
funding  recommendation,  and  they  had 
not  been  before  the  Pay  Board.  The  bill 
which  District  government  submitted  to 
us  is  the  only  bill  that  was  submitted, 
namely,  on  the  date  of  May  11.  and  it 
made  no  reference  to  January  1. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 
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l£r  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  Dis- 
trict'  government  does  not  offlclaUy 
l,nge  its  position,  but  because  the  Con- 
Z^Tour  committee,  had  admonished 
S^'  to  come  up  with  recommendations 
including  the  revenue  to  pay  for  it— 
^  la  the  reason  they  changed  their 
position,  and  not  because  they  do  not 
Stok  that  the  policemen  and  firemen  are 
not  entitled  to  it,  and  not  because  they 
did  not  originally  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
(lentleman  yield?  ^    .  ,j 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  CABELL.  May  I  say  that  I  am  not 
ccsnpetent  to  read  the  minds  of  the  Dis- 
tjict  government.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  thought^I  can  only  go  by  what 
they  sent  to  us  in  the  printed  word. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  wholeheartedly  in 
favor  of  an  increase  in  pay  for  both  the 
firemen  and  policemen  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  I  thought  that  the  com- 
mittee came  up  with  a  pretty  good  bill 
with  really  very  generous  increases  in 
salary,  in  longevity  steps  and  in  retire- 
ment benefits. 

I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  if  we 
make  it  retroactive,  we  will  pay  for  it  out 
of  the  windfBl!  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia will  get  from  revenue  sharing.  I 
am  one  who  hop«  that  the  other  body 
has  a  little  bettei  Judgment  than  this 
body  had  with  regard  to  revenue  sharing. 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  going  to  get  that  windfall.  There- 
fore, some  alternative  plan  is  going  to 
have  to  be  adopted  in  terms  of  paying  for 
that  extra  cost  if  retroactivity  is  adopted. 

In  terms  of  what  you  are  doing  for  the 
policemen  and  firemMi  In  the  District  of 
Columbia — if  you  are  a  captain  and  you 
are  now  getting  $16,469  under  the  bill. 
you  will  be  getting  $19,389. 

If  you  are  a  private  in  the  first  step.  It 
increases  from  $9,270  to  $10,906. 

If  you  stay  in  the  service,  there  is  the 
additional  longevity  feature. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  consider  what 
the  policemen  and  firemen  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  receive  in  comparison 
to  those  in  other  cities.  I  am  speaking 
now  of  19  cities  that  have  over  500,000 
population,  and  which  I  think  is  a  fair 
comparison. 

If  you  are  from  the  city  of  Baltimore 
at  the  present  time  and  consider  the 
minimum  pay  for  a  policeman — Balti- 
more ranks  15th  among  the  19  cities. 
While  at  the  present  time  the  District  of 
Columbia  even  under  the  current  salary 
ranks  10th.  But  under  this  bill  which  has 
been  brought  forth  by  the  committee  on 
minimum  salaries,  Washington,  D.C., 
would  be  fourth  highest  among  the  19 
cities. 

And  if  we  are  talking  about  maximum 
salaries,  the  new  schedule  would  place 
the  District  of  Columbia  first.  It  would 
have  the  highest  salary  of  any  of  these 
19  cities  with  over  500.000  population. 

At  the  present  time  imder  the  present 
salaries  for  maximum  pay  for  police  pri- 
vates the  rankings  of  the  19  cities  include 
the  following: 
Atlanta  is  15th. 
Baltimore  13th. 
Boston  14th. 


Cincinnati  11th. 
Dallas  18th. 
Indianapolis  20th. 
New  Orleans  16th. 
Pittsburgh  12th. 
St.  Louis  17th. 
San  Antonio  19th. 
And  so  on. 

The  District  of  Columbia  10th. 
Under  the  new  schedule  that  we  bring 
to  you  without  retroactivity,  the  District 
of  Columbia  would  be  first — first  in  this 
list  of  19  cities  with  over  500,000  popula- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  treating  police- 
men in  the  District  of  Columbia  fairly 
well. 

In  terms  of  the  firemen  privates — again 
if  we  consider  the  19  cities — at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 
minimum  salaries  for  the  people  who  are 
starting — the  District  of  Columbia  would 
be  15  th.  And  that  is  a  pretty  bad  record. 
In  terms  of  maximum  salaries,  how- 
ever, paid  at  the  present  salary  sched- 
ule— the  District  of  Columbia  would  be 
10th  among  the  19  cities.  But  with  the 
new  bill  being  brought  to  you  by  the 
committee,  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
minimum  salaries  would  be  third — the 
third  highest  among  the  19  cities  with 
over  500,000  population.  And  when  we 
consider  maximum  salaries  for  firemen 
privates,  the  maximum  salaries  paid  un- 
der the  committee  bill  without  the  retro- 
active featurel  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  be  the  first  of  all  of  the  19  cities 
with  over  500,000  population. 

Now,  I  think  that  this  Is  a  fair  bill  that 
was  worked  out  by  the  committee.  I  think 
that  the  salary  increase  that  was  given 
to  both  policemen  and  firemen  is  an  ade- 
quate increase  at  this  time,  and  that 
does  not  mean  that  there  should  not  be 
increases  In  the  years  ahead.  I  again 
want  to  reiterate  what  the  chairman  has 
said  a  couple  of  times,  that  the  last  pay 
raise  was  not  in  19€9,  but  in  1970;  but 
there  was  a  retroactive  feattu*  in  It. 
So  there  was  a  pay  Increase  2  years  ago 
in  1970. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  with  this 
kind  of  balance  with  the  Increases  in 
pay  and  the  increases  in  the  taxes  that 
we  propose  in  the  bill,  with  the  longevity 
steps,  that  it  is  a  fair  bill.  It  is  fair  to 
the  other  cities  of  the  coimtry  who  are 
helping  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  It  is  fair 
to  the  policemen  and  firemen  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  conmilttee  bill  without 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  tsas/part  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  we  are  now  struge^ing  with 
a  question  involving  the  dating  back  to 
March  1  Instead  of  July  1  this  proposed 
salary  increase.  I  have  had  the  occasion, 
as  I  am  sure  many  of  jrou  have,  to  talk 
with  a  great  number  of  firemen  and 
policemen  in  the  District.  These  men 
have  been  basically  planning  on  this  in- 
crease in  salary,  and  their  families  have 
been  coimting  on  this  raise,  which  I  think 
ts  a  fair  raise,  I  do  not  think  tt  In  any 
way  overpays  the  policemen  and  firemen 
in  the  District:  they  have  been  promised 
this  raise  since  the  first  of  the  year. 


They  were  contemplating  that  this 
raise  would  be  effective  a«  of  January  1 
and  not  as  of  March  1  uid  certainly 
not  as  of  July  1.  I  believe  In  view  of 
the  cost  of  living  that  we  have  seen 
today  and  certainly  right  here  In  the 
District,  that  it  is  not  imreaaonable  that 
these  men  should  be  given  the  raise  as  of 
the  first  of  March.  I  think  of  the  things 
we  demand  in  this  District  of  the  police 
and  the  firemen;  it  is  truly  a  imique 
service  that  they  provide.  It  is  i&r  differ- 
ent than  many  cities  in  this  country. 

I  think  the  effectiveness  that  they 
have  displayed  since  the  enactment  of 
the  various  District  of  Columbia  crime 
bills  over  the  last  4  or  5  years  have  pro- 
duced a  dramatic  decrease  in  the  rate 
of  crime  In  this  city — the  rate  of  crime 
has  dropped  48  percent.  I  think  that  this 
demonstrates  the  type  of  Job  that  these 
men  have  done. 

These  men  are  humcm  beings  just  like 
anyone  else.  Suddenly  we  seem  to  be 
casting  them  as  a  separate  category  of 
person  that  does  not  have  to  pay  bills, 
does  not  have  to  plan  for  his  family's 
vacation  and  their  future,  these  people, 
the  police,  and  firemen  have  done  this 
planning  and  they  have  been  cotmtlng 
on  this  raise. 

They  have  been  grossly  underpaid  for 
the  job  we  were  asking  them  to  do,  cer- 
tainly in  comparison  with  the  New  York 
City  Police,  which  I  think  Is  the  area  we 
ought  to  be  comparing  the  District 
Police  to,  they  have  been  underpaid.  I 
would  like  to  urge  that  we  set  aside  the 
problems  that  may  be  Involved  in  the 
committee  situation  and  go  right  ahead 
and  adopt  this  amendment  and  put  the 
pay  raise  into  effect  as  of  March  1. 

Mr.  aUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield?  _^  ,^  ^ 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentieman  for 
yielding.  The  gentiewoman  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Grdn)  made  some  very  persuasive 
comments  as  far  as  the  ranking  of  the 
pay  of  our  Metropolitan  Police  in  rela- 
tion to  the  pB^  of  forces  in  other  cities. 
But  what  is  being  overlooked  Is  that 
these  men  because  of  the  delay  in  enact- 
ing this  measure  are  now  In  a  poeition 
where  they  have  to  catch  up  for  6  months 
they  have  not  been  paid  at  the  levels 
which  we  agree  are  proper.  They  and 
their  families  are  being  penalized 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
Mr.  PEYSER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  CThairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentieman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  say 
that  we  ought  to  compare  the  situation 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  with  that  which 
exists  in  the  city  of  New  York? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  am  saying  we  should 
compare  the  Job  we  ask  our  police  to  do 
in  the  District,  hi  the  Nation's  Coital, 
to  the  poUce  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  city  of  New  York  is 
broke.  I  do  not  know  about  Washington. 
D.C.,  but  you  are  bustad  in  Fan  City. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  ask  the  House  to  sup- 
port this  amendment  and  give  the  poUce 
and  firemen  the  ratoe  they  so  Justly 

dfiscrvc 
Mr.  CABELL,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
these  amendments  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  re- 
luctantly in  oppc^itlon  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  aware  the  police  and  firemen 
In  good  faith  have  bargained  for  an  in- 
crease effective  as  of  January  1.  They 
have  bargained  for  other  positions,  and 
in  subsequent  debate  I  hope  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  will  restore  one  of 
those  provisions  In  the  pension  system. 

My  difficulty  in  supporting  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, as  much  as  I  admire  him  and  re- 
spect his  capacities,  is  that  this  would 
be  the  one  area  in  which  we  have  not 
provided  the  funding  for  an  increase.  If 
the  gentleman  who  offered  the  amend- 
ment had  included  a  proposal  to  increase 
the  Federal  payment  or  even  had  offered 
a  proposal  for  a  commuter  tax  to  provide 
the  necessary  funds,  then  I  would  have 
been  in  support  of  the  amendment.  But 
to  say  that  we  should  increase  the  taxes 
on  food  and  the  other  things  we  are  do- 
ing to  provide  the  overall  17  percent  in- 
crease, knowing  we  cannot  make  those 
taxes  retro«u:tlve.  seems  to  me  to  be  un- 
acceptable. We  cannot  keep  up  the  Dis- 
trict's part  of  the  bargain  unless  tho,s" 
funds  are  provided. 

I  would  say  to  the  policemen  and  fire- 
men that  when  we  have  finished  here, 
we  will  have  provided  all  in  all  a  pretty 
good  padtage;  certainly  it  does  not  in- 
clude all  they  want  and  certainly  not  all 
they  agreed  to:  but  given  the  fiscal 
straltjackets  which  have  been  put  on  the 
city's  capacity  to  pay  these  increases.  I 
think  this  Is  the  best  we  can  do. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  de€il  of  dis- 
cussion about  the  sala:y  increases,  but  I 
want  to  refer  to  page  8  of  the  committee 
report.  Incidentally,  I  did  not  write  it.  I 
presume  the  staff  did.  Here  is  what  it 
states: 

Tlw  l««t  aaiary  Increase  for  District  of 
Columbia  policemen  and  firemen  waa  ap- 
proved on  June  30,  1970  (PL.  91-297;  84  Stat. 
354).  and  w&s  made  retroactive  to  July  !. 
19«9.  However,  whUe  this  increase  waa  made 
retroactive,  It  was  baaed  actually  upon  the 
DIstrlcfs  oomp>etltlve  pwsltlon  and  other  eco- 
nomic factors  ae  they  existed  in  1969.  Hence 
ttte  D.C.  policemen  and  fireman  may  truly 
t>«  said  not  to  have  received  a  saiary  Increase 
In  the  past  three  years. 

I  want  to  comment  that  I  did  support 
the  retroactive  feature  in  the  committee 
and  I  will  support  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  BaoTHiii) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision f  demanded  by  Mr.  Broyhiu.  of 
Virginia)   there  were-t-ayes  22,  noes  32. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  t^ers. 

Trtlers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 
AKxmiMKNT  orrsazD  bt  mr.  qxtdz 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gtjdk:  Page  18, 
insert  after  line  15  the  following: 

Sec.  116.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  the  case  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Plre  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  In  the  case  of 
the  Executive  Protective  Service,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  in  the  case  of  the 
amted  States  Park  Police  force,  may — 

(1)  eatabllah  eligibility  requirements  for, 
and 

^3)  pay  to  any  ofBcer  or  member  (other 
than  an  officer  or  member  in  salary  class  10 
or  11  of  the  salary  schedule  contained  in 
section  101  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958)  who  (Al 
Is  In  the  force.  Department,  or  Service  under 
their  jurisdiction,  and  (Bl  meets  such  eligi- 
bility requirements. 

additional  annual  compensation  for  success- 
ful completion  of  educational  course  work 
leading  to  a  deg^ree  In  police  or  flre  science 
or  administration.  Such  additional  compen- 
sation shall  be  fixed  to  the  nearest  dollar 
and  shall  be  payable  at  the  rate  of  2  per 
centum  of  the  scheduled  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation for  service  step  1  of  salary  class  1 
of  such  salary  schedule,  in  effect  at  the  time 
of  payment,  for  each  15  acceptable  credit 
hours  of  such  educational  course  work  com- 
pleted, except  that  the  rate  payable  may  not 
exceed  16  per  centum  of  such  scheduled 
rate. 

(b)  The  additional  compensation  author- 
ized by  thl«  section  shall  be  In  addition  to 
the  basic  compensation  to  which  such  officer 
or  member  is  entitled  and  shall  be  paid  In 
the  same  manner  as  such  basic  compenaa- 
tlon.  Such  additional  compensation  shall  not 
be  subject  to  deduction  or  withholding  for 
retirement  or  Insurance  and  shall  not  be 
considered  as  salary  (1)  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  annuities  pursuant  to  the  Police- 
men and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disabil- 
ity Act.  or  1 2)  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
Insurance  coverage  under  chapter  87  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  or  any  other  law.  Individuals  re- 
tired from  active  service  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  title  and  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  pension  relief  allowance  or  retire- 
ment compensation  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Policemen  and  Ptremen's  Retirement 
and  Diflabllity  Act  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
receive  an  increase  In  their  pension  relief 
allowance  or  retirement  compensation  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 

(d)  Thle  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on 
or  after  the  sixtieth  day  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  tu:- 
cordingly 

Page  18,  line  16,  strike  out  "The"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  In 
section  116,  the". 

Mr.  GUDE  '  during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record.  This  is  the 
amendment  which  was  originally  in  the 
original  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  would  put  back  into 
the  police  and  firemen's  pay  raise  bill 
the  educational  incentive  pay  feature  of 
the  original  legislation. 

Specifically,  my  amendment  provides 
additional  compensation  for  successful 
completion  of  educational  course  work 
leading  to  a  degree  in  police  or  fire 
science  administration. 

Such  compensation  shall  be  payable 


at  the  rate  of  2  percent  of  the  corre- 
sponding salary  for  service  step  l  at 
salary  class  1  at  the  time  of  payment, 
for  each  15  credit  hours  of  course  work, 
not  to  exceed  16  percent.  Educational 
incentive  pay  is  one  of  the  aspKta  of 
this  controversial  legislation  on  which 
there  was  complete  agre«nent  by  the 
District  gOTornment,  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  Policemen's  Assodatlan,  and 
the  Firefighters'  Association,  Local  No 
36. 

In  a  survey  of  more  than  750  cities 
conducted  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chief  of  Police,  it  was  deter- 
mined that — 

Thirty- three  cities  grant  specific  pay 
increases  for  college  work: 

Twenty  cities  provide  higher  starting 
salaries ; 

Fourteen  cities  require  continuing  col- 
lege work  as  a  basis  of  receiving  incoitive 
increases; 

Sixty-eight  cities  give  credit  for  col- 
lege work  on  promotion  exams :  and 

Two  hundred  seventy  eight '  cities  pay 
the  cost  of  tuition  or  part  oi  it. 

Moreover,  four  of  the  six  local  juris- 
dictions, including  my  own  districts 
Montgomery  Coimty,  Md. — provide  extra 
incentive  pay  simlliar  to  that  which  I 
propose  here. 

Professionalism  and  its  goal  of  better 
service  to  the  community  can  best  be 
maintained  through  higher  education  for 
our  police  and  firemen.  Educational  in- 
centive pay  is  a  growing  trend  across 
the  country,  and  I  do  not  believe  Wash- 
ington should  deny  its  ofQcers  the  op- 
portunity to  improve  their  administra- 
tive and  technical  abilities  in  this  way. 
Participation  in  college  level  courses 
among  members  of  the  District's  forces 
has  been  increasing  steadily  over  the 
past  few  years.  Most  of  these  ofQcers 
have  attended  local  colleges  and  uni- 
versities on  their  own  time  and  often 
using  their  own  money. 

Furthermore,  such  pay  should  go  far 
in  alleviating  the  present  problem  which 
the  police  and  fire  forces  now  have  in 
keeping  young  men — many  of  them  in 
the  first  year  on  the  force — who  leave  the 
department  in  order  to  further  their 
education.  As  for  recruitment  of  qualified 
individuals,  additional  compensation  for 
higher  education  can  only  be  a  plus. 

I  strongly  urge  that  we  put  this  feature 
back  into  this  bill,  as  originally  proposed. 
I  reiterate  that  It  was  a  factor  agreed 
to  by  all  major  parties  in  the  original 
negotiations — the  District  government 
and  both  the  Police  and  Firefighters  As- 
sociations. I  believe  it  would  be  "penny- 
wise  and  pound  foolish"  of  the  Congress 
not  to  include  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
a  police  force  that  will  do  the  job  of 
dealing  with  the  increasing  canplexi- 
ties  of  law  enforcement  and  the  increas- 
ing complexities  of  fighting  fires  in 
modem  cities  we  need  to  have  the  kind 
of  professionalism  which  will  be  pro- 
vided for  by  my  amendment. 

This  amendment  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $1.5  milUon.  There  will  be  a  sub- 
sequent amendment  offered  which  would 
cover  the  cost  of  this. 


>  448  cities  arrange  workmg  hours  to  avoid 
conflict  wltta  school  work. 


My  m  1972 

jlr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

"^^aUDE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
aentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  PEYSER.  I  rise  to  support  this 
amendment.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way 
^vesting  our  money  than  In  furtiier- 
taK  the  education  of  these  men.  It  has 
been  proved  in  every  city  which  has  en- 
^into  this  type  of  program  to  be  one 
(£  the  most  beaieflcial  things  to  the  pub- 
Uc  as  to  fighting  crime.  I  very  much  sup- 
nort  this  amendment,  the  poUce  and  fire- 
meo  need  aU  the  help  we  can  give  them. 

lii.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  support.  . 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  nse  m 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

There  has  beta  one  facet  of  this  edu- 
cational question  that  has  not  been 
stated  as  yet.  I  sun  sure  it  was  an  over- 
sight. 

The  District  govenunent  is  today  pay- 
ing 90  percent  of  the  tuition  for  those 
who  wish  to  take  college  work. 

They  are  arranging  their  schedules  to 
flt  the  hours  in  which  they  could  receive 
this  training.  There  are  presently  ap- 
proximately 1,200  members  of  the  police 
and  fire  departments  who  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  and  getting  this  90  per- 
cent subsidy  of  that  tuition. 

But  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  after  all  this  work,  assuming  they 
are  learning  something  that  would  be 
beneficial  to  their  work,  is  for  their  own 
good.  It  is  for  their  own  advancement, 
because  certainly  they  should  be  able  to 
advance  faster  if  they  have  accumulated 
more  expertise  in  this  subject. 

If  you  are  going  to  start  giving  auto- 
matic pay  increments  just  because  they 
have  completed  a  certain  number  of 
hours  of  college  work,  then  you  wlU  find 
yourself  in  the  untenable  position  of  a 
captain,  we  will  say,  who  does  not  have 
college  credits.  Here  is  one  who  does  have 
them.  He  is  a  man  with  less  seniority  on 
the  force  but  is  doing  exactly  the  same 
work  and  with  the  same  responslbilitiee 
and  maybe  he  is  not  even  as  competent 
as  the  man  without  the  college  credits. 
Yet  this  man  is  automatically  paid  more 
for  the  same  type  of  work. 

Mr.  GUDE.  WlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CABELL.  Very  shortly. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  possibly  justify 
paying  them  extra  for  having  done  that 
which  they  should  do  with  some  incen- 
tive for  their  own  bettermait  and  pro- 
motion in  their  chosen  work. 

Now,  it  Is  true  that  the  LEAA  are 
funding  this  work,  but  let  us  see  how 
much  good  it  is  doing  to  this  force.  I  am 
sure  even  if  the  LEAA  money  should  be 
withdrawn,  we  can  then  find  the  money 
to  continue  the  subsidization  of  their 
tuition. 

Mr.  KYL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gen- 
tleman knows  before  the  LEAA  Act  was 
PB»ed.  the  District  of  columWa  had  an 
educational  program  In  which  we  had 
SOO  to  1.000  Individuals  in  attendance  at 
classes  to  better  themselves  aad  also  at 
the  same  time  to  take  advantage  of  the 
promotional  opportunities  because  they 
could  hot  pass  the  examinations  to  hold 
op  the  grade. 
Mr.  CABELL.  That  is  entirely  correct. 
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Mr.  WHITE.  Will  the  gentlttnan  yield? 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Along  the  lines  of  the 
question  asked  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  suppose  they  try  to  go  to  oollege 
Emd  take  some  course  and  thei«by  re- 
ceive bonuses  on  their  salaries.  Then  be- 
cause of  the  expertise  he  has  gained  he 
is  promoted,  let  us  say,  to  a  sergeant,  as 
an  Illustration.  Would  he  start  as  a  ser- 
geant at  a  higher  levti  than  a  basic  ser- 
geant because  he  had  the  bonus  experi- 
ence in  oollege? 

Mr.  CABELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Would  he  be  promoted  on 
the  basis  of  his  college  credits  and  re- 
ceive sui  extra  suivantage  over  the  other 
sergeant? 

Mr.  CABELL.  He  would  get  a  double 
advantage.  Of  course,  he  gets  the  advan- 
tage accruing  to  him  by  virtue  of  the 
promotion  at  a  rapid  rate,  but  on  top  of 
that  he  gets  the  additional  money  pro- 
vided by  virtue  of  what  this  amendment 
would  do,  which  would  put  him  ahead  of 
the  earnings  of  a  man  who  had  been  al- 
ready in  that  particular  pay  bracket  for 
several  years.  It  just  destroys  the  per- 
sonal incentive.  Why,  sure,  if  I  can  get 
extra  money  for  going  out  and  learning 
how  to  draw  pictures,  I  would  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  amendment 
can  be  defeated. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  numl)er  of  words. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  what 
amoimt  of  increase  in  pay  a  30-year 
veteran  in  class  10  would  receive  under 
this  bill  which  we  have  before  us  today? 
•  Mr.  CABELL.  Yes;  If  the  gentleman 
will  be  patient  for  a  moment  while  we 
look  up  these  tables. 

The  Increase  in  the  schedule  would  be 
a  Uttle  less  than  $8,000. 

Mr.  KYL.  Let  me  repeat  the  question: 
For  a  30 -year  veteran  In  the  class  10 
salary  bracket,  that  Individual's  salary 
as  a  result  of  this  bill  moves  up  $8,000. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Let  me  correct  the  figure 
that  I  gave  the  gentleman. 

On  class  10.  with  30  years  of  service, 
including  the  17  percent  increase  pro- 
posed in  his  bill,  and  his  longevity,  his 
pay  would  be,  his  Increase,  over  what  it 
would  be  today,  would  be  about  $8,000 
per  year. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of 
years  ago  we  had  a  lot  of  problems  with 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Force  when  pro- 
motions were  given  because  an  individual 
knew  somebody  up  on  the  HIU  or  he  was 
somebody's  relative.  We  moved  away 
from  that.  But  I  carmot  understand  how 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia would  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  which 
gives  to  a  few  individuals  an  increase  in 
pay  of  $8,000. 1  cannot  imderstand  that. 
I  think  it  is  unoonscionable. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 

to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 

and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDB.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  would 
like  to  point  out,  with  respect  to  the 


debate  regarding  educational  incentives, 
iiiaX  such  incentives  are  a  common  prac- 
tice in  public  administration  in  this 
country.  I  know  in  my  jurisdiction,  and 
I  am  sure  in  piactically  every  other 
jurisdiction  in  this  country,  thai  it  is 
the  practice  to  give  educational  pay  in- 
centives to  teachers  as  they  advance  in 
their  educational  degrees.  Pay  incentives 
are  a  tried  and  true  means  of  increas- 
ing the  professional  competence  of  work- 
ers in  a  number  of  fields. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port this  amendment.  Regardless  of  how 
people  may  feel  about  individuals  in  the 
Department  I  am  going  to  mention,  I 
think  it  is  generally  recognized  by  everj 
Member  of  the  Congress  and  nearly 
every  American  that  the  reallj'  elite  po- 
lice department  of  the  United  States  is 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  A 
feeling  of  confidence  comes  when  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation is  participating  m  the  in- 
vestigation of  a  heinous  crime. 

The  educational  requirements  to  be  a 
special  agent  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  are  at  least  4  years  of  col- 
lege. There  is  no  such  requirement  for 
the  police  department  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  it  would  be  grossly  unfair 
to  have  such  a  requirement  just  over- 
night because  there  obviously  are  a  great 
number  of  members  of  that  force  who 
have  not  attained  that  degree  of  aca- 
demic study. 

But  to  allow  the  security  of  this  com- 
munity in  the  future  as  we  go  aloiig  to 
depend  entirely'  on  the  occasional  Horatio 
Alger  who  educates  himself  and  who  is 
able  to  acquire  skill  in  police  administra- 
tion by  turning  off  the  television  and 
reading  every  night — I  think  that  is  ask- 
ing too  much  of  himian  nature. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is 
excellent  generalb'.  because  there  is  a 
general  educational  standard  for  special 
agents  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

A  thousand  years  ago  when  I  was  on 
the  police  force  back  home,  one  night  a 
signal  came  over  the  radio  that  a  liquor 
store  had  been  held  up.  As  is  the  usual 
police  procedure,  a  dbeecriptlon  of  the 
getaway  car  was  flashed.  It  was  an  im- 
usual  kind  of  autonoobile — and  3  min- 
utes later  there  came  exactly  the  de- 
scribed car  past  the  point  where  my  part- 
ner and  I  were  parked,  which  was  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Indian^xilis.  We 
began  following  the  car.  We  hit  head- 
quarters for  an  additional  description— 
which  was  "wearing  a  light  tan  jacket, 
et  cetera,"— under  the  street  light  that  is 
our  man— wearing  the  li^t  tan  jadcet. 

So  at  the  proper  place,  with  the  proper 
procedures  and  security,  we  stopped  the 
car  at  gunpoint,  and  we  arrested  the  citi- 
zen in  the  car  and  informed  him  that 
he  flt  the  description  of  a  holdup  man. 
ttfiri  then  we  signaled  for  the  detective 
division  to  bring  people  out,  to  bring 
witnesses. 

His  story  to  us  on  the  spot  was  that  he 
was  just  on  his  way  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread 
for  his  wife.  When  the  detectives  arrived, 
that  turned  out  to  be  the  truth.  He  was 
not  the  right  man.  But  he  flt  the  deecrlp- 
tlon  to  a  T.  I  apologized  and  said.  "Sir, 
you  have,  by  cooperating  with  the  pohce 
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and  not  taking  a  negative  attitude,  been 
a  good  citizen."  He  said,  "I  understtmd 
perfectly,  ofllcer. " 

Then  I  went  back  to  the  squad  car. 

But  my  partner  lingered  for  a  moment, 
and  when  he  came  back,  I  asked  him 
what  he  had  been  doing.  He  said  that 
he  heA  issued  the  ticket  for  speeding.  I 
said.  "Speeding?  He  was  driving  20  miles 
an  hour  In  a  30-mlle-an-hour  zone,  and 
in  the  evening."  My  partner  said.  "You 
do  not  understand.  If  we  did  not  arrest 
him  for  something,  we  can  be  sued  for 
false  arrest." 

Well.  I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of 
the  Congress  knows  the  common  law  of 
this  country  and  the  common  law  in 
England,  for  that  matter,  on  probable 
cause  for  arrest.  My  partner  could  not 
have  been  more  wrong  and  with  all  due 
respect  to  him,  he  could  not  have  been 
less  educated  on  that  phase  of  police  ad- 
ministration. 

An  FBI  agent  would  never  do  that,  and 
a  London  bobby  would  never  do  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired. 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  > 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  implore 
the  Committee  to  adopt  this  incentive  to 
upgrade  the  general  educational  level — 
not  the  occasional  one — but  the  general 
educational  level  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department — not  for  us  maybe  today 
or  next  year,  but  Just  to  begin  the  process 
to  bring  it  up  in  the  Nation's  Capital  to 
the  level  of  professionalism  that  one  finds 
in  London  and  the  level  of  professlonsil- 
Ism  that  caie  finds  in  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  And  that  is  not  to  de- 
mean this  department,  because  there  are 
many  excellent  oflQcers,  but  It  is  Just  a 
policy — something  that  we  can  count  on 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  support  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chalrmtm,  this  gentleman  takes 
this  opportunity  to  correct  the  state- 
ment that  was  made  a  while  ago  that 
the  total  increment,  including  longevity, 
as  proposed  would  not  be  under  tl2,000. 
As  originally  stated,  a  reetudy  of  the 
tables  indicate  that  the  maxlmtma 
amoiint  that  could  accrue  to  a  30-year 
veteran  because  of  pay  schedule  would 
be  slightly  imder  $8,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  want  to  correct 
the  record  with  respect  to  that. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  address  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

It  is  not  that  I  have  an  objection  to 
the  Incentive  program  whereby  a  mem- 
ber of  the  police  foree  can  get  increments 
in  salary  by  going  to  coUege  and  thereby 
developing  his  expertise. 

What  bothers  me  Is  that  a  private  can 
go  to  college  and  get  this  expertise  and 
on  the  basis  of  that  obtain  a  promotion 
to  sergeant  and  starts  at  a  higher  salary 
than  tlie  other  sergeants. 

The  Illustration  used  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  as  to  educators  saying 
that  tbose  teachers  who  have  additional 
education,  like  an  M.S.  degree,  thereby 
receive  higher  salaries,  is  true. 


However,  by  parallel  I  would  point  out 
it  is  my  understtuiding  that  such  a 
teacher  when  promoted  to,  say,  a  prin- 
cipal, would  .start  at  the  basic  salary  of 
a  principal. 

If  the  amendment  you  have  presented 
does  not  start  a  person  at  a  sergeant 
position  at  the  higher  salary  but  starts 
him  at  a  base  salary  and  then  allows  him 
increments  as  a  sergeant  as  he  gets  his 
education  and  to  go  higher  as  he  gets 
his  education,  then  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  his  amendment, 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  his  comments.  I  would 
only  say  that  if  a  man  attains  a  rank 
of  sergeant  and  has  taken  professional 
training  by  which  he  would  receive  this 
incentive,  he  would  be  better  qualified  on 
the  average  than  others  who  attain  the 
.same  grade  and  the  same  rank,  but  who 
have  not  received  the  s&me  professional 
training 

Mr  WHITE.  But  he  would  start  at  a 
higher  salary  than  the  other  sergeants. 

Mr  GUDE.  He  would  receive  that  ad- 
ditional compensation,  but  I  would  say 
on  the  average  there  would  be  no  doubt 
he  would  be  better  qualified. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  think  there  is  an  in- 
herent unfairness  in  that.  Thank  you 
ver\'  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  'Mr.  Qtn)E>. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  'demanded  by  Mr.  Jacobs)  there 
were — ayes  9.  noes  31. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

.\MENDMENT    OFTERED    BT    MX.    MIKVA 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
.Amendmsnt  offered  by  Mr.  Mikva: 
Page  19.  strike  out  line  4  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  and  Including  line  11  on 
page  21. 

Page  21.  line  12.  strike  out  "202"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "201". 

Page  22,  strike  out  lines  11  through  14. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
explain  what  all  that  technical  language 
does.  The  present  pension  .system  of  the 
firemen  and  policemen  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  measiu-es  their  pension  bene- 
fits based  on  their  salarj*  at  date  of  re- 
tirement. In  the  committee  we  changed 
that  to  put  it  on  a  3 -year  averaging  basis. 
I  must  confess,  however,  we  did  that 
without  a  single  word  of  testimonj-  being 
taken  on  the  pension  system  at  all,  and 
particularly  without  a  single  word  of 
testimony  being  taken  on  this  piece  of 
the  pension  system. 

I  happen  to  favor  an  averaging  system 
as  a  rule.  I  think  that  over  a  long  time 
it  is  a  more  equitable  measure  of  what 
the  person's  pension  ought  to  be  than  to 
take  the  salary  at  the  exact  moment  of 
retirement  and  use  that  as  a  basis  for 
measuring  his  pension. 

However,  I  think  that  the  employees 
have  a  legitimate  grievance  in  saying 
that  we  should  not  make  such  a  fimda- 
mental  and  radical  change  in  the  pen- 
sion system  without  holding  hearings  on 
this  measure  and  any  other  provisions  of 
the  pension  system  that  we  propose  to 
revise.  They  have  had  that  provision  in 
their  law  for  over  50  years.  To  change  it 
without  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  be 
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heard  is  not  a  good  example  of  the  laitk 
lative  process.  We  orlglnaUy  got  Into  thh 
situation  because  we  were  trying  to  en. 
vent  windfall  benefits  to  many  pensloo. 
era.  I  think  that  we  have  provided  for 
that  adequately  elsewhere  in  the  bm, 
and.  therefore,  this  amendment  would 
restore  the  measuring  time  as  the  date 
of  retirement. 

If  at  some  time  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  someone  else  offers  amend- 
ments to  the  pension  bills  which  would 
include  an  averaging  provision,  I  would 
certainly  support  it.  but  I  think  the  em- 
ployees affected  are  entitled  to  be  beard 
before  we  make  such  a  drastic  change 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA,  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man  says  we  take  care  of  \vindfalls  m 
some  other  section  of  the  bill.  Take  the 
case  of  a  man  with  30  years  of  service 
on  the  police  force,  eUglble  for  retire- 
ment.  This  bill  gives  him  an  approxi- 
mate  $8,000  Increase.  Would  he  be  able 
to  retire  the  next  day  and  have  his  pen- 
sion based  on  that  new  salary? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  No.  Thait  provision  is  not 
being  affected  by  this  amendment  I  am 
offering. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  does  the  gentleman  assure  me 
there  are  no  windfalls  which  would  occur 
under  this  bill  as  a  result  of  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  The  only  windfall  tte 
pensioner  would  receive  is  the  17-percent 
increase,  which  is  also  being  given  to  tbe 
pensioners,  other  than  that,  there  is  no 
windfall. 

Mr.  KYL.  Would  the  average  perjon 
who  has  reached  the  age  of  retlrMnent, 
who  has  served  long  enough  to  retire  un- 
der this  bill,  be  able  to  retire  immedi- 
ately and  rertire  at  a  rate  mors  than  he 
ever  earned  as  a  policeman? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  No. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  lUinois  (Mr.  Mikva)  . 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Boggs  was 
allowed  to  proceed  out  of  order.) 

CHANOS  IN   LKOISLATTVE  PItOOBAM 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  announce 
to  the  House  that  the  bill  orlglnaUy 
scheduled  for  consideration  on  tomorrov 
will  not  be  considered  and  that  there 
will  not  be  a  session  on  tomorrow.  The 
reaaoa  is  that  the  Senate  subcommittee 
has  adopted  the  provisions  of  our  bUl,  the 
so-called  Agnes  bill,  and  made  them  a 
part  of  HJl.  15692.  which  is  the  bill  we 
passed  shortly  before  the  4th  of  July 
recess. 

It  is  probable  that  bill  will  now  be 
eligible  foir  passage  by  the  House  at 
amended  by  the  Senate  or  for  a  confer- 
ence betweoi  the  two  bodies.  The  Senate 
committee  may  take  final  action  on  Tue*- 
day,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  con- 
sideration of  this  emergency  leglsUtiao 
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the  amendment  would  do.  I  am  talking 
about  the  language  tbe  gentlemao's 
amendment  would  strike.  There  is  no 
testimony  oo.  the  subject.  There  is  really 
no  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  conunlt- 
tee  as  a  whole  as  to  the  harm  or  damage 


««i  further  in  order  to  give  the  Mem- 
Mt  who  had  planned  events  on  tooaor- 
^  the  opportunity  to  carry  out  tboee 
^Jggements.  I  am  making  this  an- 
n-onoMnent  at  this  time. 

TLb  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the  _       . 

flMUeman  yield  for  one  qviok.  question?     that  might  be  done  if  this  language  were 

ur  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to     left  in  the  bill 
thfgentleman  from  Iowa.  I  feel.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  was  a 

Mr  GROSS.  Does  that  apply  to  the 
bill  from  the  Public  Works  Committee  as 

well? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  At  this  time  I  am  not  able 
to  answer  that  question.  I  really  do  not 
know.  I  will  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  it  was  not  planned 
under  any  circumstances  to  call  up  the 
Dublic  works  bill  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  majority 
leader  bringing  that  up.  I  have  just  left 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. There  is  a  third  alternative.  If 
we  do  not  like  the  Senate  bill  or  we  are 
just  so  far  in  disagreement  that  we  •.•an- 
not  go  Into  conference,  still  according  to 
our  chairman  we  will  meet  quickly  on 
any  differences,  so  there  are  three  alter- 
natives for  the  House. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  appreciate  the  genUe- 
man making  that  statement. 

I  have  been  informed  that  on  both 
sides  in  the  Banking  and  Cturency  Com- 
mittee there  is  a  willingness  to  facilitate 
consideration  of  this  legislation  in  order 
to  bring  relief  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
the  people  who  have  suffered. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
C3iairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  this  procedure  was  imdertaken 
in  order  to  facilitate  our  taking  up  the 
bilL 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentieman  from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentieman  yielding. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made.  The  House  and  the  committee  did 
not  know  when  we  made  these  plans 
wbaX  action  the  Senate  was  goiiig  to 
take.  They  have  completed  just  today  in 
a  subcommittee  the  action  which  the 
gentleman  referred  to.  which  changes 
completely  the  position  of  the  House 
and  lays  some  new  groundwork  for  ex- 
peditious legislation  for  these  poor  suf- 
fering Americans  who  have  been  victims 
of  the  recent  disasters. 

Mr  BOGGS.  I  appreciate  the  contri- 
bution of  the  gentleman. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Bocos.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bkothzll  of 
Virginia  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4 
additional  minutes. ) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  repeat  that  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amoidment  offered  by  the  gentinnan 
from  niinols  (Mr.  Mjkva)  .  The  language 
the  gentleman's  amendment  would  strike 
from  the  bill  should  not  have  been  in  the 
bill  to  etert  wHh. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
from  Illinois,  there  have  been  no  hear- 
ings OQ  this  particular  item  sad  ttias 
tbere  Is  no  real  imderstandtog  as  to  what 


rather  pimitlve  and  penalizing  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on  the  Etts- 
trict  of  Columbia  when  they  inserted  this 
lemguage  into  the  bill  in  the  first  in- 
stance, because  the  bill  is  intoided  pri- 
marily to  Increase  the  pay  of  police  and 
firemen  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  But 
while  increasing  the  pay,  tills  preeent 
bill  will  also  take  away  certain  other 
benefits  for  our  police  and  firemen.  In 
other  words,  we  s^e  forcing  our  police 
and  firemen  to  barter  away  various  rights 
they  are  entltied  to,  which  they  have 
earned  over  the  years,  in  order  to  get  a 
pay  Increase  to  which  they  are  entiUed 
at  this  time. 

As  I  said  in  my  earlier  remarks,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  a  retrogressive  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee  an  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  I  am  delighted 
that  the  gentieman  from  Illinois  has 
offered  an  amendment  to  strike  that  lan- 
guage from  the  bill. 

As  the  gentleman  ix>inted  out,  the  lan- 
guage inserted  into  the  bill  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  method  by  which  the 
police  and  firemen's  annuities  are  com- 
puted at  the  time  of  their  retirement. 
Ever  since  we  have  had  this  retirement 
system  for  over  50  years,  the  retirement 
benefits  have  been  based  on  the  salary 
the  police  and  firemen  receive  at  tbe  time 
of  their  retirement.  This  is  the  same  pro- 
cedure and  the  same  system  used  to  de- 
termine the  annuities  of  military  retirees. 
What  the  committee  was  attempting  to 
do  was  to  provide  the  same  method  of 
computing  retirement  that  has  been  in 
effect  for  a  number  of  years  for  classi- 
fied government  employees.  But  there 
was  an  entirely  different  reason  for  pro- 
viding this  diJETerent  retirement  system 
for  police  and  firemen,  as  compared  to 
that  which  is  provided  for  the  classified 
and  white-collar  employees. 

If  we  do  not  adopt  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
what  we  will  be  doing,  actually,  is  reneg- 
ing on  an  agreement  that  our  city  and 
police  and  fire  departments  made  with 
the  police  and  firemen  when  they  first 
came  to  work  in  these  departments. 
There  was  a  commitment  made  that  their 
salaries  would  be  so  much,  and  that  after 
serving  so  many  years  their  retirment 
benefits  would  be  based  upon  a  certain 
formula.  Now  we  have  gotten  these  re- 
cruits to  come  to  work,  and  without  no- 
tice, without  hearing,  without  any  op- 
portunity for  them  to  testify,  we  tire 
attempting  to  change  the  procedure.  This 
is  tantamoimt,  in  my  opion,  to  changing 
the  rules  after  the  game  has  started. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  addressed  a 
question  a  moment  ago  to  the  goiUeaiMi 
from  Illinois  regarding  any  wtodf all  that 
might  result  to  any  indlyldnal  if  this 
amendment  Is  adopted.  Actually,  insofar 
as  those  on  reiiremeot  now  are  ooa- 
cemed.  It  would  make  no  difference 
whether  the  am«Mtai«it  Is  adopted  01* 
not.  And  in  the  case  of  a  mahber  re- 


tiring immediately  after  the  bill  is  pawed, 
it  would  make  no  difference. 

Where  the  difference  would  come  in 
would  be  after  the  next  pay  bill.  Then 
the  members  would  be  recndred  to  wait 
for  3  years  In  order  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  that  pay  increase  in  their  retirement 
annuities. 

So  it  would  pay  that  policeman  and 
fireman  to  retire  just  before  the  next  i>ay 
bill  goes  into  effect,  which  is  a  ridiculous 
situation,  indeed. 

That  is  an  exsjnple  of  what  happens 
when  we  adopt  language  in  a  bill  in  a 
haphazard  manner,  without  proper 
study,  consideration,  and  hearings. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  if  we 
need  to  do  something — and  possibly  we 
should — to  change  the  retirement  system 
for  District  of  Columbia  policemen  and 
firemen,  then  let  us  do  It  by  sepsirate 
legislation,  let  us  have  hearings  and  re- 
ceive testimony,  and  come  forward  with 
a  sound  and  proper  proposal  for  such 
changes. 
Mr.  KYL.  Win  the  gentieman  >ield? 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  jield  to 
the  gentieman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a 
man  who  is  now  in  one  grade  and  within 
the  next  month  after  this  bill  becomes 
law.  he  is  prc»noted  from  his  grade  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  and  he  gets  an 
increase  in  percentage  because  he  is  now 
a  lieutenant.  He  then  retiree.  If  you  do 
not  have  the  3-year  average,  he  retires 
at  his  new  rank  with  the  salary  increase, 
even  though  he  served  in  that  position 
only  for  a  matter  of  a  few  days.  Is  that 

correct?      

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  It  is  pro- 
vided in  the  biU  that  it  will  not  take 
effect  for  3  years.  Therefore,  if  someone 
is  promoted  in  the  next  month  after  this 
bin  becomes  effective,  it  is  my  under- 
standing— and  I  could  be  In  error  on  it 
because  there  Is  a  lot  of  misunderstand- 
ing about  this  provision 

Mr.  KYL.  Yea,  there  Is. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (continu- 
ing). Because  we  did  not  have  adequate 
time  to  discuss  it — It  is  my  understanding 
that  he  would  retire  at  the  new  salary  at 
that  time,  because  there  should  be  a  3- 
year  grandfather  clause  in  the  bill. 

The  reason  for  that  was  that  it  would 
not  provide  an  incentive  for  an  employee 
to  retire  before  the  bill  becomes  effective. 
If  we  had  not  put  that  language  in  there, 
it  would  have  been  an  encouragement  for 
an  employee  to  retire  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  legislation.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  grandfather  clause 
was  to  take  effect  in  3  years,  but  if  I  am 
in  error,  then  I  shall  stand  corrected. 
That  is  the  reason  why  the  amendment 
should  be  swiopted. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  genUewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Would  this  be 
a  fair  analogy?  If  Members  of  Congress 
imder  the  set-up  of  this  Board  procedure 
received  an  increase  in  salary  of,  let  us 
say.  $10,000  next  February  1;  If  we 
adopted  the  Mikva  amendment,  it  would 
be  the  same  as  any  Member  of  Congress 
being  able  to  retire  as  of  January  20  on 
the  increased  salary  which  he  had  never 
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worked  a  day  to  receive.  Is  that  a  fair 
analysis? 

Mr.  BROYHTT.T.  of  Virginia.  Let  me 
answer  the  geatlewoman  s  question  m 
this  aianner.  If  the  Mikva  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  method  under  which  the 
policemen  and  firemen  would  retire  in 
the  future  would  be  identically  the  same 
as  It  is  now  and  would  have  been  last 
year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  for  evading  m.>' 
question  and  confusing  the  subject,  but 
I  think  the  analogy  is  correct,  namely, 
that  If  the  Mlkva  amendment  is  adopted 
and  to  pursue  the  analogy:  if  the  Con- 
gress were  to  get  an  increase  of  anj'  kind, 
then  any  Member  of  Congress  could  re- 
tire based  on  the  new  salar>'  for  which 
they  have  not  worked  a  single  daj-  in  their 
lives. 

If  we  as  Members  of  Congress  adopted 
that  kind  of  a  law  for  ourselves  and  if 
we  could  retire  on  this  Increase,  with- 
out ever  having  worked  under  the  new 
salarj'  schedule,  you  know  every  paper 
In  the  country  would  be  screaming  about 
the  giveaway. 

I  suggest  in  all  fairness  it  does  not 
make  good  sense  to  have  a  law  where  you 
provide  an  Increase  and  employees  do 
not  work  a  single  day  and  still  base  re- 
tirement benefits  on  the  basis  of  the  new 
ssdary  schedule  under  which  they  have 
not  worked.  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CABELL.  No.  Not  at  this  moment. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her  con- 
tribution to  this. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention,  if 
I  may.  to  the  fact  that  there  are  ver>'  few 
pension  and  retirement  systems,  to  my 
knowledge,  that  do  not  take  an  average 
The  reason  for  that  Is  quite  simple.  We 
have,  I  sun  told,  a  number  of  oflQcers  who 
right  now  are  ready  to  retire  and  are 
already  sweating  out  this  17  percent  pay 
Increase 

Under  the  Mikva  amendment  that 
would  be  entirely  permissible  to  work  one 
day  or  one  week  under  that  schedule  and 
then  retire  on  that  as  his  .salary.  By  the 
same  token,  someone  who  has  just  been 
promoted,  maybe  has  only  been  in  the 
Job  that  he  has  presently  for  a  very  short 
time,  and  then  get  the  17  percent  in- 
crease on  that  promotional  increase, 
then  we  lose  him. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Members  that  pur- 
pose of  longevity  increments,  the  pur- 
pose of  steps  In  grade,  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  very  liberal  pension  plans 
is  to  hold  your  pe->ple,  not  to  make  it  too 
profitable  for  them  to  retire  and  go  to 
work  somewhere  else,  with  the  major 
portion  of  their  Income  being  derived 
from  their  pension  they  retire  on. 

It  haa  been  mentioned  that  there 
might  be  Inequities.  I  know  of  no  par- 
ticular Instance  of  where  there  would  be 
actually  an  Inequity.  The  proposition  was 
raised  that  there  have  not  been  hearings. 
"niere  was  considerable  discussion  on 
that. 


This  subcommittee  chairman  will 
promise  definitely  that  if  members  of  the 
committee  wish.  I  uill  hold  hearings  by 
the  subcommittee  to  hear  these  others  on 
these  inequities,  and  if  the  inequities  are 
proven  then  we  will  sponsor  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  and  will  thus  be  able  to 
alleviate  or  rectify  any  such  real  in- 
eqixities  that  might  be  provided  by  voting 
down  the  Mikva  amendment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemtin 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  respected 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Green*  said  she  had  a  little  di£Q- 
culty  understanding  the  reasoning  of  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  iMr   Broyhill). 

I  think  that  the  gentleman's  argu- 
ments might  be  sunomed  up  with  these 
words:  "Yes,  Santa  Claus.  there  is  a  Vir- 
ginia." 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
sincerely  that  the  Members  will  defeat 
this  amendment,  and  I  will  keep  to  my 
promise  that  if  inequities  are  shown  we 
will  call  hearings  on  this,  and  it  should 
not  take  long  to  rectify  any  such  in- 
equities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  MntvA » . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AICENDMKNT     OfTEBED     BT      MK.     FAUNTROY 

Mr.  FAUNTROY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  ofTeo-ed  by  Mr.  PAtnmwrr: 
Page  18,  insert  after  line  21  the  following: 
Sec.  118.  The  United  States  shall  relm- 
bvirse  the  District  of  Columbia  for  overtime 
compensation  paid  to  officers  and  members 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  8Uid  the  Plre 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
services  in  oonnectlon  with  assemblages, 
marches,  and  other  demonstrations  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  relate  solely  to 
the  Federal  Government.  The  manner  and 
method  of  ascertaining  and  paying  the 
amount  needed  to  so  reimburse  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  an  agreement  which  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  enter  Into. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  intended  to  share  the  cost 
with  the  United  States  of  demonstrations 
directed  .solely  at  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  would  authorize  the  United 
States  to  reimburse  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  overtime  compensation  in- 
cuiTed  by  the  Police  and  Fire  Depart- 
ments through  an  agreement  between 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Office 
of  Budget  and  Management. 

This  city  has  raised  the  entire  amount 
of  the  pay  raise  through  an  increase  in 
the  sales  tax  from  4  to  5  percent,  and 
hotel,  alcohol,  and  restaurant  taxes  from 
5  to  6  percent. 

If  It  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
city  had  agreed  to  absorb  within  the  cur- 
pent  departmental  budget  appropriations 
15  percent  of  the  increase,  we  would  be 
faced  with  a  deficit  of  $2  million. 

Under  this  arrangement,  there  is  a 
small  cushion  of  some  $600,000.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  the  soundest  financing  that 
could  have  been  found.  But  we  are  faced 
with  the  fact  that  in  this  city  our  police 
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officers  and  firemen  are  called  upon  t» 
provide  protection  and  to  maintain  ordw 
during  the  iiwjreasing  and  myriad  deia. 
onstrations  that  are  led  and  organiaad 
and  filled  with  people  whc  are  proteatJuB 
the  poUcies  of  the  Federal  Qovernmeot 
They  are  not  protesting  the  policies  of 
the  District  Government — but  they  are 
costing  the  city  government  money. 

We  would  not  object  to  paying  these 
moneys  to  provide  for  the  protection  at 
their  constitutional  right  for  a  free  ex- 
pression  if  we  had  the  resources.  But  wc 
do  not  have  the  f  imds,  and  we  do  not  have 
the  basis  upon  which  these  funds  may  be 
raised. 

There  is  no  other  source  except  the 
Congress. 

Since  1969,  overtime  costs  alone  have 
doubled  almost  $3  million,  one-half  of 
the  amount  expended  for  the  police  and 
fire  protection  during  these  events. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  will  insert 
in  the  Record  the  actual  dollar  figuree 
expended  for  each  year  since  1969.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  right  now,  however,  that  tbe 
demonstrations  have  not  disappeared, 
but  are,  in  fact,  growing  in  a  new  kind  of 
persistence  and  a  new  kind  of  determina- 
tlon,  as  witness,  by  those  who  have 
marched  on  this  building,  holding  vlgib 
and  organized  with  the  intent  of  coming 
to  this  city  once  again. 

Let  me  emphasize  once  more  that  I 
and  the  city  certainly  do  not  have  any 
objections  to  demonstrations.  I  know  that 
the  Members  of  this  body  do  not  have 
any  objection.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
city  police  are  called  out.  and  they  do 
cooperate  with  the  demonstrators,  and 
for  the  most  part,  the  demonstratlone 
have  been  peaceful  and  orderly  and  in- 
formative, and  not  overly  disastrous. 

This  amendment  does  not  shift  the 
entire  burden  of  the  police  and  firemen's 
salaries  to  the  Federal  Government — only 
the  overtime  compensation.  I  emphasiae 
this  because  I  do  not  perceive  it  as  un- 
fair to  have  the  city  budget  bear  the 
cost  of  the  regular  salaries  even  though 
the  salary  determinations  may  have  been 
made  with  this  fact  distinctly  in  mind. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  have  been  too  busy 
as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  to  pay  any 
attention  to  demonstrations  around  here. 
But  I  do  read  the  newspapers  and  I 
watch  television.  I  notice  that  the  dele- 
gate from  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  a  few  demon- 
strations. 

Now  If  you  have  been  participating  In 
and  leading  demonstrations,  it  is  rather 
sanctimonious,  is  it  not,  to  come  In 
here  now  and  ask  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pay  for  overtime  cost  of  the 
Police  Department  to  take  care  of  the 
demonstrations  that  the  Representative 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  partici- 
pated in  and  led? 

I  saw  that  you  were  lectding  a  demon- 
stration out  on  the  steps  of  the  C8kplt<d' 
You  lead  a  demonstration  down  to  tbe 
White  House.  A  lot  of  policemen  woe 
here  on  both  occfisions  acoonUng  to  tbe 
television  and  the  newBi»per,  ami  it 
seems  rather  ironic  to  come  here  and 
offer  an  amendment  asking  for  the  Pe<l- 
eral  Oovemmeat  to  pay  for  overtime  VW 
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of  Dollcemen  caused  by  the  demonstra- 
iS^^Stoich  you  led.  to  U«fat  of  your 
ZJM-Mt  and  participation.  I  think  you  owe 
STHouae  some  explanation  why  we 
^old  support  an  amendment  calling 
SToverttmc  pay  for  the  PoUce  Depart- 
nMDt  by  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

yix    FAUNTROY.   If  the   gentleman 
Irishes  to  amend  the  amraidment  to  ex 


government  as  a  reetdt  of  demonstra" 
tlons.  I  ItaTe  a  questlaH  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman in  view  of  the  faet.tbat  be  has 
shown  a  great  daal  of  fiscal  respomlbU- 

ity  here  today  in  opposing 

•nie  GHAIBMAN.  Tta  time  of  the  Dale- 
gate  fram  the  Dlstrlet  of  Columbia  has 
expired. 

(By  uoaolmous  consent  (at  the  reouest 

ISSTthoMTdraionk'tratlons.  which  the  of  Mr.  ptorniLi.  of  Virginia)  Mt.Faott- 
^eate  from  the  District  of  Columbia  roy  was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  1  .addl- 
nS+iftloated  In,  I  am  sure  that  that    tlonal  minute.) 

^t  be  debatable,  but  the  fact  is  that  Mr.  BROYHHiL  of  Virginia.  The  gen- 
tle demonstrations  that  have  cost  this  tleman  opposed  an  amendment  that  I 
Mtv  out  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  dty  offered  earUer  that  would  make  the  pay 
",;  „f  th»<r  TMources  more  than  $3  mil-    raise  retroactive  to  MtoA  I  on  the  basis 

that  we  did  not  have  the  revenue,  smd  I 
think  the  gentleman  asked  where  the 
money  was  coming  frwn.  These  £u«  peo- 
ple he  represents.  It  serves  him  and  his 
people.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  the 
same  qiKstion :  Where  is  the  money  com- 
ing from  that  he  is  talking  about  ^rtilch 
now  costs  the  Federal  Government  a 
great  deal  of  money? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  will  be  Sad  to  an- 
swer in  two  respects.  Rrst  of  all,  the  fact 
is  that  we  reconunended  that  that  come 
from  contingency  funds  that  might  come 
through  OMB  that  could  be  allooated  In 
this  fashion.  Secondly,  I  do  not  recall 
spet^c  reference  to  fimds,  allocated  and 
authoi^zed  In  the  last  Federal  payment, 
being  made  for  overtime  pay  for  use  in 
covering  demonstration  costs  of  the  Po- 
lice Departmmt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Delegate 
from    the   District    of    Columbia    (Mr. 

FAUNTROY). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  amendment 
at  the  desk  which,  because  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  preceding  three  amendments, 
I  shall  not  offer  at  this  Ume.  I  direct  the 
conunittee's  attention  to  title  in  of  this 
bill  on  page  22.  The  tlUe  is  called  Re- 
venue for  Salary  Increases,  and  as  of  this 
point  In  the  debate  under  the  5-mlnute 
rule,  the  rule  is  in  balance. 

I  have  the  personal  view  that  the  cig- 
{irette  tsiz  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
not  at  the  level  that  it  should  be,  but  I 
shall  defer  my  amendment  imtil  pos- 
sibly the  teachers  salary  bill  comes  to  the 
floor,  or  such  time  that  it  is  appropriate, 
in  my  Judgment,  and  completely  ger- 
mane to  the  vehicle  which  is  before  the 
coounittee. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

AMXMDIUNT  OmSB>  BT  MK.  CABXLL 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Araandment  offered  by  Mr.  Cabkix:  P«ge 

I,  line  6.  strUSB   out   "Act"   and   inawrt   ixx 
lieu  thereof  "Acts". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
AMZMDacnrr  omxD  wx  mb.  cabxu. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amandmant  crflered  by  Mr.  Cabzll  :  Page  a, 
llna  18,  strike  out  "(»)  "• 

Page  10,  Uusert  "tn  Ms  service  step"  after 
"serrlce"  In  lines  8,  13,  &xkd  W,  and  on  pa«* 

II,  Ineert  "In  his  serrice  step"  after  "service" 
la  lines  3  and  9. 


out  of  their  resources  more  than  $3 
lion  over  the  past  3  years  have  not  been 
led  by  the  delegate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
sentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tteman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  not  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  District  of  Columbia 
increased  from  $126  million  to  $190  mil- 
lion, and  would  not  that  take  care  of 
the  overtime  cost  for  demonstrations? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  No,  it  does  not — ^It 

does  not 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  CHialrman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  CJHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  Del- 
egate from  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
expired. 

(Mr.  FAUNTROY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Let  me  point  out,  Mr. 
caialrman,  that  although  demonstra- 
tioDS  are  not  my  bag,  as  I  understand 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
decisions  thereunder,  a  peaceful  demon- 
stration is  protected  by  the  first  amend- 
mait  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  in  that 
It  Is  lawful  to  drive  an  automobile  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  police  officers 
are  also  required  to  direct  traffic.  When 
a  Member  of  Congress  drives  his  car  as 
he  does  in  the  District  of  ColumWa  or 
any  other  Members  of  Congress,  I  do  not 
thbik  that  casting  personal  aspersions 
on  the  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  raising  any  question  about  his 
lawfulness  is  proper.  I  have  heard  no 
one  allege  that  he  is  engaged  in  the 
violation  of  any  law,  by  the  exercise  oi 
a  protective  right  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  will  yield  30  sec- 
onds when  I  finish  my  statement. 

I  simply  state  to  the  gentlemsm  the 
fact  that  the  taxpayers  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  obliged  every  year  to  ab- 
sorb costs  in  terms  of  overtime  for  po- 
licemen that  are  the  result  directly  of 
demonstrations  aimed  not  at  District 
government  but  at  Federal  Government, 
and  I  ask  the  Federal  Government  to 
share  in  that  cost. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  FAUNTEIOY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Vli^:lnia  in  response  to  the 
qoestion  asked  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  ORoaa) .  I  think  he  is  correct 
In  Interpreting  what  his  understanding  is 
that  last  year  we  did  increase  the  Ped- 
eral  payment  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
Wa. taking  Into  consideration  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  the  District  of  Columbia 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXKSKZHT  OVTSIXS  BT  lOl.  CAXBX 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 

n.rpyp«^Tn«>nt. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

AmendniMit  oOered  by  Mr.  Oabsll:  P»ge  18, 
insert  after  line  16  the  foUowlng: 

Sac.  116.  (a)  Retroactive  oon^jenaatlon  or 
saUry  ihaU  be  pftld  by  reeaon  of  the  amend* 
mentt  iiiiii  by  this  title  only  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  in  tbe  sarrloe  of  tbe  District  of 
Oatnmbla  govemnwnt  or  of  tbe  Onttad  States 
(Ixwludlng  servioe  In  tbe  Armed  Voreee  of 
tbe  t7nlted  Statea)  on  tbe  data  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  except  that  such  retroactive 
compensation  or  salary  shaU  be  paid  (1)  to 
an  oSlcer  cr  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lloe  force,  the  Fire  Department  of  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  tbe  United  Statee  Park 
Police  force,  or  tbe  Btecutlve  Protaettve  Serv- 
ice, who  retired  during  tbe  period  beginning 
on  tbe  flrat  day  of  tbe  Orst  pay  period  whlcb 
beglna  on  or  after  July  1, 1973,  and  ending  on 
tbe  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  for  serv- 
ices rendered  during  sucb  period,  and  (3) 
in  aooordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter 8  of  chapter  55  of  title  S,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  settlement  of  ac- 
counts of  deceased  employees),  for  serrlcea 
rendered  during  tbe  period  beginning  on  tbe 
flrat  day  of  the  first  i>ay  period  wblcb  begins 
on  or  after  July  1,  1B72,  and  ending  on  tiie 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  by  an  officer 
or  member  who  dies  during  sucb  period. 

(b)  For  the  purpoees  of  this  section,  serv- 
ice in  tbe  Armed  Forces  of  tbe  United 
States,  in  tbe  case  of  an  individual  relieved 
from  training  and  service  In  tbe  Armed 
Foccee  of  tbe  United  States  or  discharged 
from  hoepltalization  foUowlng  such  train- 
ing and  service,  shall  include  tbe  period  pro- 
vided by  law  for  tbe  UMndatory  restoration 
of  sueb  individual  to  a  poaltlon  in  c»-  under 
the  Federal  Oovemment  or  tbe  municipal 
govemmeat  of  tbe  Dkrtrlct  of  Columbia, 

(c)  Fer  tbe  purpoee  of  determining  the 
amount  of  insurance  for  wblcb  an  officer  or 
member  is  eligible  under  the  provtslMU  of 
chapter  87  of  title  6,  United  states  Code  (re- 
lating to  government  employees  group  life 
Insurance),  all  changes  In  rates  of  compen- 
sation or  salary  which  resxUt  from  the  en- 
actment of  this  title  aball  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  effective  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Redaaignate  tbe  succeeding  sections  of 
title  I  aeoordln^y. 

Mr.  CABELL  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  amendment  that  is  being 
read  at  the  mcwoent  I  assure  Members 
makes  It  possible  to  make  the  salary 
increase  retroactive  to  July  l. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Recokb. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlenaan  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Cabuxj  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMnrolCXMT    OrPEEKS     BT     MB.    CABKIX 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendmoit. 

Itie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

AmsBdmant  offered  by  Mr.  Cabsll:  Page 
19.  line  IS.  strike  out  tbe  comma  immedl- 
at^y  foUowlng  "rate". 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  anMndment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texae  (Mr.  Cabxll)  . 

The  amendmait  was  agreed  to. 

■me  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 
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Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
I  Mr.  PocE)  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  15580  >  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary 
Act  of  1958  to  Increase  salaries,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 1041,  he  reported  the  bill  bcudc 
to  the  House  with  simdry  amenaments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  nde,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Ls  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFTtRED  BY  MR.  BROTHIIX 
OF    VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  Its  present  form  I  am  com- 
pelled to  be  opposed  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  BsoTHiix  of  Virginia  moves  to  re- 
oonunlt  the  bUi  HJl.  15880  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia  with  inrtruo- 
tlOEM  to  report  the  same  forthwith  to  the 
House  with  the  following  amendments:  Page 
9,  beginning  In  line  14,  strike  out  "from  the 
eligible  list  in  force  on  such  date". 

And  on  pa^  18.  strike  out  llnee  16 
through  18  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  : 

Sxc.  116.  (a)  The  effective  date  of  this  title 
and  the  amendments  made  by  this  title 
shall  be  the  Orst  day  of  the  first  pay  [lerlod 
beginning  on  or  after  March  1,  1B72. 

(bi  Retroactive  oompensAtlon  or  salary 
shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  the  amendments 
made  by  this  title  only  In  the  case  of  an 
Individual  in  the  service  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  or  of  the  tJnlted  States 
(Including  service  in  the  Armed  Porcee  of  the 
United  States)  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  except  that  such  retroactive  oom- 
pensatlon  or  salary  shall  be  p&ld  (1)  to  an 
officer  or  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force,  the  P!re  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  United  Statee  Park  PoUoe 
force,  or  the  Executive  Protective  Service, 
who  retired  during  the  period  beginning  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
begins  on  or  aft^  March  1,  1972,  and  ending 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  for 
services  rendered  during  such  period,  and  (2) 
in  aocordanoe  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter 8  of  chapter  55  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  settlement  of  ac- 
counts of  deceased  employees),  for  eervlcea 
rendered  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins 
on  or  after  March  1,  1972,  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  by  an  officer 
or  member  who  dies  during  such  period. 

(c)  For  the  purpoeee  of  this  section.  aerv> 
Ice  In  the  Armed  Poroes  of  the  United  States, 
In  the  case  of  an  individual  relieved  from 
training  and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  discharged  from  hos- 
pitalization following  such  training  and 
semoe,  shau  include  the  period  provided  by 
law  for  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such 


Individual  to  a  position  in  or  under  the 
Federal  Oovernment  or  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Colximbla. 

(d)  For  the  purpoee  of  determining  the 
amount  of  insurance  for  which  an  officer  or 
member  is  eligible  under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  87  of  title  6,  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  government  employees  group  life 
insurance  i .  all  changes  in  rates  of  ootn- 
penaatlon  or  salary  which  result  from  the 
enactment  of  this  title  shall  b«  held  and 
considered  to  be  effective  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  165.  nays  201,  not  voting  66, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  276) 
YKAS— 165 


Aboureek 

.\bzug 

Adsms 

Addabbo 

Anderson.  111. 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Bennett 

Bla«Kl 

Blester 

BlstnSk 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bra  SCO 

Brotzznan 

Brown.  Mich. 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burton 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Corner 
Conte 
Cotter 
Crane 

Daniels.  N  J. 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Donohue 
Dow 
Drln&n 
Duncan 
Ell  berg 
Each 

Evans.  Colo 
Pascell 
Plndley 
Flfll 
Flocd 

Ford.  Qeraid  R. 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Prenzel 
Prey 
Qannatz 
Oaydos 
alalmo 
Ooldwater 
Orasso 


nray 

Green.  Pa. 

GrUBlhs 

Qubser 

Qude 

Halpem 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harrington 

Harsba 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Helstoskl 

Hicks,  Mass 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Hogan 

Horton 

Howard 

Hunt 

Johnson.  CtUif 

Kastenmeler 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

Kluczynakl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McColllster 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McKlnney 
Macdonald, 

Mass 
Madden 
Mainiard 
Melcher 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mlnlah 
Mlzell 
Moorhead 
Morean 
MurT)hy,  111 
Murphy.  NY. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Konaki 
ONeUl 
Patten 
Pettis 
Peyser 


PoweU 
Price,  ni. 

Puclnskl 

RaUsback 

Reuss 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roatenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

St  Qermaln 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Shrive  r 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steele 

Stelger.  Ariz. 
St  ration 
Symington 
Thompson,  Qa. 
Thompson.  N.J 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Tleman 
tnUnan 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgortto 
Whalen 
Whalley 
Whltehtust 
WtiUams 
WUson.  Bob 
Winn 
Wolfl 
Wydler 
W  Jinan 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Abbltt 
.Alexander 
.\ndrews,  Ala. 
.\ndrewg, 
N.  Dak. 
.Archer 
.trends 
.\shbrook 
Aspln 
Badillo 
Baker 
Baring 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bergland 
Betts 
BevlU 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Bofrgs 
Boland 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke,  Ha. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carlsom 
Carney 
Casey.  Tex. 
CeUer 
Cfaappell 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

ColUns.  111. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conover 
Conyers 
Corman 
Ooughlln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Va. 
Danlelaon 
Davis.  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellimis 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwlnakl 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Downing 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Eklwama.  Ala. 
Edwards,  CalU. 
EIrlenbom 


NATS— 201 

Eahleman 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Foley 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Prelinghuysen 
Oallflanakis 
Oettys 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Green,  Oreg. 
anffln 
Gross 
Orover 
Hale; 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hiuuna 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Hetsz 
Henderson 
Hill  Is 
Hollfleld 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hungate 
I  chord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N  C. 
Kaxth 
Kseen 
Klr^ 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Long  Md. 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDade 
MdSweB 
McFall 
McKay 
McMlUan 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 

Mathls,  Qa. 
Mayne 
MaxEoU 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 
Mink 
Mlnshall 


MltcheU 

Mollohas 

Monagsn 

Montgomery 

Moss 

Natcher 

Nsdzl 

NlchoU 

O'Harm 

PeUy 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmie 

Poage 

Poff 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  Tex. 

Purceu 

Qule 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberu 

Robinson.  Vs. 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schmlta 

Schneebeil 

Slkes 

aisk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

SuUivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Udall 

Van  Deerltn 

Veysey 

Waggocner 

Waldle 

Ware 

White 

Whltten 

Wldnail 

Wright 

Wyatt 

WyUe 

Young,  na. 

Young.  Tex. 

Zlon 


NOT  VOTING— 66 


Abernethy 
.\nder8on, 

CaUf. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Aspinall 
BeU 

Blanton 
Broomfleld 
Buchanan 
Byroe.  Pa. 
Carey,  NY. 
Chlaholm 
Ctirlin 
Davis.  Oa. 
Devlne 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Dulski 
Dwyer 
Edmondaon 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Flynt 
Praser 


Pulton 
Puqua 
Gallagher 

H*bert 

Hutchinson 

Jonas 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kee 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McCTure 

McKevitt 

Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mills.  Ark. 

MUls,  Md. 

Moeher 

Passman 

Patman 


Pepi)er 

PodeU 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Quillen 

Reld 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Ruppe 

Byan 

Setberllng 

Shipley 

Black 

Spence 

Staggers 

Btuckey 

TSlCOtt 

Teagrue.  Tex. 
Terry 
Wampler 
Wiggins 
Wilson, 
Cb&rles  R. 
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So  the  motion  to  recommit  wm 
rejected. 

The  Clerk  armounced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Talcott. 


Kr  Tsa«u«  of  TKSM  With  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

J^SnCwTtL'^HSlnson. 
S.^^eTofNew  York  with  Mr.  MUls  of 

^'^  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

^  iJlnsof  Tennessee  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

xit  pulton  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

ur  Matsunaga  with  Mrs.  Chlaholm. 

£■  Sii^^.ane«i^  with  Mr.  QuUlsn. 

^  AsptnsU  with  Mr.  McKevitt. 

j5     Anderson    of     CaUIomla    with     Mr. 
Mathias  of  California. 

MTAbemethy  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr'  Passman  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr'  nynt  ^t^  ^'^  Wampler. 

Mr  Reld  with  Mr.  Moeher. 

Mr'  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Bpence. 

Mr'  Slack  with  Mr.  Wiggins 

jS  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr  Dorn  with  Mr.  KuykendaU. 

Mr  Hagan  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr' Patman  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

^  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Selber- 

'^.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Oallagher  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr   Puqua  with  Mr.  PodeU. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr  Pepper. 

Mr  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  MUls  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana. 

Messrs.  JOHNSON  of  California, 
XIERNAN  ABOUREZK,  GARMATZ, 
ROUSSELOT,  and  HANLEY  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  CHAPPELL  changed  his  vote  from 
"vea"  to  "nay," 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^_____ 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vlae  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


On  Tueaday:  HH.  14M3,  Air  Force  o«- 
flcers  authorised  stmurtb;  HJl.  8543, 
armed  servlcea  leave  allowancee;  HJl. 
14911.  leave  for  armed  serviceB  mlaslxig 
personn^:  and  HJl.  14538.  cavU  Defend 
Act  amendment,  each  under  an  open  nile 
with  1  hour  of  debate. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  HJl.  12931,  rursi  develop- 
ment conference  report:  HJl.  11128,  In- 
dian rights;  HJl.  12807,  achitect  and 
engineers  selection;  HJl.  7060,  firefight- 
ers retirement;  and  HJl.  440,  Customs 
and  Immigration  inspectors  retirement, 
ail  subject  to  rules  being  granted. 

Of  course,  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time,  and  any  further 
program  \iill  be  announced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY. 
JULY  24,  1972 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR  WED- 
NESDAY BUSINESS  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 

next.  ^,     ... 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  if  any. 
and  for  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dls- 
tlngolshed  gentleman  from  Michigan 
yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  m  an- 
nounced earlier  In  the  afternoon,  we  have 
completed  the  program  for  this  week. 
and  it  Is  my  intention  to  ask  to  go  over 
until  Monday. 

For  next  week  Monday  is  District  day. 
There  are  no  bills,  but  we  have  sched- 
uled H.R.  13366,  cyclamates  ban  com- 
pensation, which  will  be  brought  up 
under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate 


INDIANA  AMERICAN  LEGION  SUP- 
PORTS ACADEMY  FOR  MEDICAL 
EDUCATION 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Indiana  American  Legion. 
at  their  State  convention  in  Indianapolis 
recently,  enacted  a  rescriutlon  support- 
ing the  establishment  of  an  academy  to 
provide  medical  education  on  the  same 
basis  as  applicants  are  admitted  to  other 
academies  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  resolution  was  sponsored  by  Judge 
Richard  S.  Kaplan  of  Gary,  Ind..  one  of 
the  pioneer  leaders  in  American  Legion 
activities,  not  only  in  the  Indiana  Legion, 
but  also  activities  in  the  national  Legion 
convention  affairs  in  behalf  of  our  vet- 
erans. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  2,000 
Legion  delegates  assembled  at  the  Indi- 
ana State  convention  and  will  be  sub- 
mitted for  enactment  at  the  national 
Legion   convention  in   October   of   this 

year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  resolution  which  was  enacted 
at  the  recent  Indiana  State  American 
Legion  convention  in  Indianapolis  April 
11.  1972: 


RXSOLimOM 

Whereas,  it  is  a  weU  known  fact  that  this 
country  Is  suffering  from  a  tremendous 
tioortage  of  physicians,  and. 

Whereas,  many  young  men  and  women 
who  are  bniUant  students  and  who  would 
like  to  study  medicine,  cannot  gain  admla- 
slon  to  medical  schooU  because  of  the  lack 
of  faculties,  and. 

Whereas,  even  the  armed  forces  cannot 
fulfill  its  needs  for  physicians,  and. 

Whereas,  the  need  for  physicians  is  even 
greater  than  the  need  for  officers  in  our 
armed  forces,  yet  despite  this  obvious  fact. 
we  are  tralrlng  men  and  paying  for  those 
men  at  West  Point,  Annapolis  and  the  Air 
Force  Academy,  and. 

Whereas,  the  situation  now  existing  in  this 
country  with  reference  to  the  shortage  of 
physicians  oouid  be  eliminated  11  a  Medical 
Academy  was  established  on  the  same  basis 
as  exists  at  West  Point,  Annapolis  and  the 
Air  Force  Academy,  and. 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Oovernment 
created  a  precedent  for  this  Country  by  es- 
tablishing a  Nurse  Cadet  Corps  dvuing  World 
War  n  which  created  thousands  of  nurses 
who  otherwise  would  never  have  had  the 
means  to  become  nurses. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved:  by  the  Gary 
Memorial  Po«t  No.  17,  American  Legion.  De- 
partment of  Indiana,  In  regular  meeting 
aasembled,  that  we  urge  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Ooogress  of  the  United 
Statee  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the 
United  States  to  Immediately  secure  and 
implement  the  means  for  a  Medical  Academy 
where  young  men  and  women  with  suitable 
quallfloatlons  may  apply  and  receive  a  medi- 
cal education  on  the  same  basis  as  men  are 
admitted  to  other  academies,  nsmMly,  that 
upon  graduation  and  receipt  of  their  degree 
they  shall  serve  their  intemshlp  in  the 
armed  forces  for  a  period  of  four  (4)  years 
and  once  they  have  completed  their  servtoe 
with  the  armed  forces  may  leave  the  service 
and  enter  into  private  practice  to  the  end 
that  our  shortage  of  physicians  may  rapidly 
diminish. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  that  upon  adoption 
of  this  Resolution  that  it  be  forwarded  to 
the  1st  District  for  adoption  at  a  1st  District 
Meeting  and  alter  adoi»UoQ  by  the  1st  DU- 
trlct  that  it  be  sent  to  the  Department  of 
TpHtAn^  for  adoption  and  eventually  for- 
warded to  the  National  Department  fM 
adoption. 
Done  this  11th  day  of  April.  1»72. 


IN    FAIRNESS,    LEGISLATION    THAT 
SHOULD  BE  ENACTED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Harviy)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  congressional  recess.  I  returned 
to  my  district  to  conduct  office  hours  to 
meet  with  hundreds  of  constituwits.  In 
these  meetings,  questions  were  raised 
time  and  time  again  as  to  what  Congress 
Intended  to  do  about  raising  other  Gov- 
ernment pension  programs  In  light  of  the 
20  percent  boost  for  social  security  re- 
cipients. They  were  concerned,  as  are 
others  who  have  written  to  me,  that 
Congress  might  not  respond  and  Individ- 
uals under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Fund  would  be  ignored  and  that  those 
receiving  benefits  under  Veteirans*  Ad- 
ministration programs  would  actually 
lose  income  because  of  the  social  security 
increase. 

On  my  return  to  Washington.  I  in- 
structed that  appropriate  legislation  on 
these  two  major  poinU  be  drafted.  To- 
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day,  I  am  introducing  two  bills,  one  to 
Increase  the  Railroad  Retirement  Fund 
pasmiente  by  20  percent,  Euid  a  second 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  prevent  the  loss  of  veterans  com- 
pensation and  pension  benefits  as  a  re- 
sult of  increases  in  social  security. 

Earlier  in  the  week,  in  checking  with 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  it  was  uncertain 
what  future  action  might  be  taken.  How- 
ever, in  a  committee  session  yesterday, 
the  matter  was  discussed,  and  I  an- 
nounced ^u'  intension  of  introducing 
legislation.  It  was  decided  that  there  was 
great  merit  for  such  hearings  and  they 
have  been  scheduled  to  commence  next 
Wednesday  to  consider  a  "temporary  20 
per  centum  increase  in  annuities"  In 
amending  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937.  I  am  delighted  with  this  deci- 
sion by  the  committee. 

As  you  know,  a  very  serious  problem 
has  developed  in  financing  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Fund  and  a  special  Commis- 
sion was  created  to  stu^  the  problem. 
This  Commission  was  expected  to  flie  Its 
report  with  Congress  last  month.  To  date, 
the  report  still  has  not  been  submitted. 
While  I  believe  that  the  Commission 
study  could  be  helpful  in  deliberations  by 
Congress,  I  do  not  think  it  is  imperative 
that  Congress  delay  or  stall  legislative 
action  to  help  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  dependent  upon  the  RaUroad  Retire- 
ment Fund  until  the  Commission  com- 
pletes its  work.  Congress  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  these  people. 

As  to  the  legislation  concerning  veter- 
ans' compensation  and  pension  benefits, 
as  you  all  know,  there  is  a  ceiling  on  the 
combined  payments  an  individual  can  re- 
ceive from  both  social  security  and  the 
Veteraos'  Administration.  It  is  necessary, 
as  In  past  years,  to  increase  this  celling 
whenever  Congress  passes  an  Increase  In 
one  of  the  two  progams.  To  fall  to  do  so 
means  a  loss  of  benefits  and  economic 
hardship  for  thousands  of  famines.  It  Is 
estimated  that  imder  the  present  social 
security  increase,  a  family's  veteran's 
beneflti  could  be  reduced  by  as  much  as 
$80  to  $90  per  month. 

I  am  alao  introducing  a  third  bill  deal- 
ing with  our  social  security  program  of 
Immense  Interest  to  all.  This  woiUd  pro- 
vide an  increase  of  the  limitation  on 
earnings  by  Individuals  now  receiving 
social  security  benefits.  As  you  know,  the 
cxirrent  limitation  Is  $1,680.  My  bill  woiild 
booet  this  limitation  to  $3,000. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  an 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Sunday, 
July  16,  1972,  edition  of  "The  Saginaw 
News,"  Saginaw.  Mich.,  on  this  subject. 
Permit  me  to  quote  to  you  the  concluding 
paragraph  from  this  editorial,  which  was 
received  today. 

Congr«Bs  and  the  President  should  act 
speedily  to  perform,  their  duty  to  retirees 
willing  aad  able  to  help  themselves  without 
forcing  them  to  lose  what  la  rightfully  theirs 
anyway. 

The  editorial  follows : 
[From  the  Saginaw  News,  July  16,  1973) 

Easninqs  Ljmxt  VttrMx  Iif  Sociai.  SecranrrT 

Law 

The  most  massive  Soclal  Security  increase 
Ln  history — 30  per  cent  or  about  M.S  bUllon — 


has  been  enacted,  providing  mUUons  of  re- 
tirees with  a  most  welcome  addition  to  their 
income. 

"'  For  those  who  have  to  pay  for  the  boost, 
however,  the  news  Is  less  than  cheery,  even 
though  It  had  to  be  foreseen  by  anyone  who 
has  followed  the  pattern  of  Social  Security 
actions  In  recent  years. 

With  this  being  an  election  year,  euid  with 
the  new  benefits  timed  to  be^n  just  before 
the  November  balloting,  some  kind  of  Im- 
provement In  Social  Security  benefits  was 
absolutely  inevitable.  The  only  question  was 
the  amount  and  how  to  pay  for  it. 

As  It  turned  out.  the  amount  was  the 
hlRheet  mentioned  during  deliberations,  and 
the  payment  method  remained  the  same  as 
usual,  payroll  contributions  frora  wage-earn- 
ers and  their  employers. 

The  maximum  deduction  wlU  go  in  1973 
from  $468  per  year  to  $594.  with  another 
deduction  hike  slated  for  1974.  But  of  course, 
that  won't  be  until  after  the  election,  and 
presumably  by  1976  we'll  be  used  to  It. 

Thus  In  the  last  three  or  so  years,  retirees 
have  gained  a  ctimulatlve  45  per  cent  Im- 
provement over  previous  benefit  levels  This 
year's  20  per  cent  comes  on  top  of  a  10  per 
cent  Increase  in  1971  and  a  15  per  cent  boost 
a  year  before  that. 

We  don't  begrudge  the  elderly  their  bene- 
fits. Many  cotmt  pennies  from  month  to 
month.  They  certainly  possess  no  magic  ex- 
emption from  the  higher  living  costs  that  af- 
fect us  all.  One  estimate  says  the  latest  hike 
will  remove  1.5  mlUlon  persona  from  poverty 
and  help  millions  of  others  whose  income 
hovers  just  above  official   poverty  levels. 

But  we  don't  think  Congress  went  far 
enough  In  revising  Soclal  Sectirlty  provi- 
sions, and  we're  not  talking  about  how  much 
the  Increase  was. 

Instead,  we're  thinking  of  the  legal  pro- 
vision limiting  the  amount  a  retiree  can  earn 
on  his  own  without  suffering  a  loss  of  bene- 

And  we're  glad  to  see  a  change  In  the  law 
listed  axnong  fiuther  Soclal  Sectirlty  legis- 
lation  being   advocated   by  President  Nixon. 

Right  now,  a  retiree  between  the  ages  of 
65  and  72  can  earn  no  more  than  $1,880  In 
wages  without  losing  any  benefits.  He  gets 
to  keep  only  half  of  what  he  earns  up  to 
$2,880.  Above  that  level,  he  suffers  a  100  per 
cent  loss  of  Soclal  Security. 

Considering  that.  In  principle,  a  retiree 
only  receives  In  benefits  what  he  supposedly 
paid  for  during  working  years,  the  anti-Job 
provision  amounts  to  little  more  than  gov- 
ernmental theft. 

It  lends  '^redence  to  those  who  say  that 
!n  many  cases,  equal  payments  Into  a  private 
pension  plan  would  kuarautee  a  retiree  more 
money  than  he  can  expect  from  Soclal  S«- 
curliy — without  loss  for  eariUngs  after  ot&- 
^  lai  reliremeut. 

Besides,  what  so  special  about  age  72, 
when  suddenly,  the  law  now  says,  a  retiree 
can  keep  all  of  what  he  can  eanf  Those 
years  between  ages  65  and  72  Just  happen 
to  be  the  ones  during  which  a  retiree  Is  most 
likely  to  be  able  to  earn  extra  money. 

Even  worse,  the  earnings  regulation  ap- 
plies only  to  wages,  not  to  income  from  In- 
vestments such  as  bonds  or  savings  or  stocks. 

As  It  works  out.  the  retiree  who  can  really 
use  the  extra  wages  he's  able  to  earn  is  far 
worse  off  than  a  retiree  who  doesn't  work 
but  collects  extra  Income.  In  full,  from  re- 
sources most  Soclal  Security  recipients  sim- 
ply don't  have  at  hand. 

The  proposal  now  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  liberalize  the  earnings  law 
IS  an  excellent  Idea.  We  have  little  hope  It 
will  remove  the  earnings  restrictions  entire- 
ly, but  we  certainly  feel  the  limit  should  6e 
i&r  above  the  current  absurdly  low  level. 

Congress  and  the  President  should  act 
speedily    to   perform   their   duty   to   retirees 


willing  and  able  to  help  tbwnsetves  wlUuKt 
forcing  them  to  lose  what  Is  rightfully  thafei 
anvwav. 


ORWELL'S  "1984"  ARRIVES  EARLY 
AT  DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTTOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Und«  » 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  g8Qt)ft> 
man  from  Kanaas  (Mr.  Sktibitz)  is  ree- 
ognlzed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SKUBTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  nay 
be  inappropriate  for  a  dyed-ln-the-wool 
Republican  to  comment  on  a  Democratic 
Convention  but  I  am  moved  to  do  so  by 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Washiof. 
ton  Post  of  July  19,  written  by  Jack 
Valenti. 

I,  too,  as  so  many  of  us  here  on  this 
floor,  knew  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son.  I  knew  him  and  of  him  for  almost 
30  years  diutog  my  service  in  the  other 
body  as  an  aide  to  two  Senators,  and  dm* 
ing  my  10-year  tenure  as  a  Member  d 
this  honorable  body.  As  a  Republican,  as 
a  fiscal  conservative,  as  one  who  dis- 
agrees with  the  policy  of  vesting  more 
and  more  authority  in  the  Federal  Estab- 
llshment  and  less  and  less  In  local  govern- 
ment, I  frequently  foimd  myself  In  op- 
position to  Johnsonian  policies  and  pto- 
grams,  particularly  during  his  Pnsl- 
dency. 

But  Lyndon  Johnson  was  bom  and 
lived.  He  was  a  legislator,  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  a  President  for  30  years.  Hto 
hero  WEis  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  in 
all  matters  of  economic  and  social  wel- 
fare for  the  masses  he  .sought  to  emulate 
him. 

In  short,  he  was  for  everything  tb&t 
the  Denwcratlc  Party  claims  It  espouase. 
and  more  importantly,  he  brought  more 
of  it  into  being  than  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors. His  skill  as  a  legislator,  his  zeal  as 
a  persuader,  his  knowledge  of  how  to  get 
things  done  has  not  yet  been  equalled— 
much  to  the  discomfiture  of  Members  of 
my  party  at  times,  uid  to  myself  per- 
sonally. 

And  yet  as  one  listened  and  viewed 
the  happenings  at  Miami  recently,  one 
who  did  not  know  better  could  belleTe 
that  Lyndon  Johnson  never  was.  These 
people  who  owed,  in  many  Instances, 
their  education,  their  economic  well- 
being,  their  chance  to  shine  in  their  own 
reflected  glory;  these  people  whose  mem- 
ories are  short  or  who  sire  shorn  ot 
knowledge  existing  before  today,  had 
erased  Lyndon  Jciinson  from  Democratic 
Party  history. 

It  is  their  party  and  I  suppose  they 
have  a  right  to  do  with  it  as  they  please- 
fortunately.  But  try  as  they  may,  they 
cannot  erase  hist(»y.  Lyndon  Johnson 
was  and  will  remain  the  36th  PreaJden* 
of  the  United  States.  This  is  not  RuasJa 
and  he  cannot  be  made  a  nonperson. 

Those  who  try  to  do  so  are  Monday- 
morning  quarterbacks  who  seek  to  ex- 
culpate their  own  inconsistencies  by  blot- 
ting out  the  memory  of  one  who  inhwited 
an  evil  and  sought  to  deal  with  It  forth- 
rightly. 

I  share  with  Mr.  Valenti.  whose  proee 
I  lack,  my  utter  distaste  for  what  the 
American  people  witnessed  at  Miami.  I 
include  Mr.  Valenti's  article  in  the  Cos- 
GRESsiONAL  RECORD  at  thls  point : 
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Bnr  "DEJ0HW80NIZATI01*' 
NONMSSON 


'  MADB  L.  B.  J.  A 


(By  Jack  Valenti) 
.  w»v»-aed  tlis  D«w>cr»tlc  1       ^    ^   ^     , 
U^'t^  convention  tU«  ^oUow'^^l  k*pt 
^inofor  Bomsons   to   acknowledge   that 

;SS  ison  was  a  D««n^"°  ^"^K^'t 
^rrr,h-  week  ended  It  b«cam«s  clear  that 


x.  T  watched  tl»  Dwnocratlc  telethon,  and 

ban 

raltl 

But  w  ^'^^^^^l'^^  '^  th»  convention      "Yt 'wis"  all  very  Strang*,  »  dUnly  m  Ot- 


^Ung  for  someone   to   acknowledge^^that     ^^  legWatton  that  »imed_at_CMlLng^a*oi^ 
the  week  ended 


to  be   fuljmed   mm*   l*   waa.   This   was   an  g   which  of  the  following  would  you  favor 

achievement    worthy    of    haU-burstlng    H>-  for  UJ3  policy  in  Bouthsest  AMat 

plauM.  But  In  ths  convention,,  there  was  ^^„,^<«tr«aiQp'a          vistnanHiafttoii 

oolT  a  shameless  sUence.  (M%)   12,363 

TIM  list  of  advances  In  human  Justice  la     witb,i„„»i  m  i973  (42.7%) X0.M3 

endlew,  almost  a  hnndred  landmark  pieces     und^slded  (7J%) ^•''^ 


thoee  who  had  many  parttoans  aod  thouters 
but  few  aehleven. 


Total   - »-6" 

4.  Do  you  favor  Federal  revenue  sharing 
with  State  and  Local  Oovemments? 

18. 747 


*^  ^^ncM-ned  (except  for  a  late  Thursday  ^euj^n  wiventuie  In  which  nonapeak  »?<*  „      ,^^„  ^                                                 ^„   .,. 

Ti^t^^  by  SenaL  Kennedy)  President  ^onmemory  p«aded  the  telethon  and  the     Ye.   73.4%   -  ,^ 

^*^^^^  a  non-person,  expunged  from  convention  like  some  ravaged  ^oete.                  ^l.iL*£l  V,Vr%) ---     3  oei 

'^^^J^Lwwtlc  Party^rlth  th*  same  kind  of  -mere  la  an  old  I^nch  maxtm  which  de-     Undec*«»«l  (12.1%) 

SJniS^ectlveness  that  Marxist  revision-  ^i^g  that  If  we   were   without  f •'^t"  7^                                                         25.536 

^^ to  rewrite  Communist  history.  As  a  ^^^  not  take  so  much  plewmre  1^  finding                 Total   

rli  «ttv  msult,  the  managers  of  the  con-  t^em  In  others.  Perhaps  It  Is  possible,  for  ^  ^  ^^  g^,^  .^t^  the  Supreme  Court  s 

^ton  inade  sure  LBJ's  picture  was  absent  ^^^^  ^^o  suddenly  found  hindsight  a  splen-  ^^^^a.  upholding  the  use  of   compulsory 


MDong     the     portraits 
gtevsnsron  and  JFK. 


of     FDR,     Truman,      ^y^  luxury,  to  ermee  their  Vietnam  guUts  by      1,^^^^^  to  overcome  racial  unbelance? 


devouring  their  former  leader.  Perhaps 
u'^^^ed  odd  that  the  pwty,  so  firmly         it  was  written  of  Lord  Burleigh,  adviser  to 
«  1\  in  Its  zeal  to  bring  Justice  and  hope  to      English  monarchs,  that  "he  never  desertea 
TAiMricans,  turned  lt6  baclt  on  President     i^js  mends  till  It  was  very  InwMivenlent  to 
*^  _i-_ '_«•«•  «v>on  ttTiv  i>rf>Bident  In  all      ctand  by  them." 

There  was  a  lot  of  Inconvenience  on  display 
over  TV  last  week. 


Yes    (12.1%). 


3.074 

31.119 


No    (8SJ2%) - ,    „, 

Undecided  (4.7%) "^^^ 

•R>tal    - 26,391 

6b  Would  you  object  to  minority  chUdren 
being  bused  into  your  schocAs  If  vacancies 
exist?  g^^„j 


EIGHTEEN  PERCENT  RESPONSE  TO     Yes    (83.4%) °' ^^ 

A  CONSTITUENT  QUESTIONNAIRE       ^lJ;^^^^^\'{il£]"":":V"."::::     1,342 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 


lahnaon.  who  more  than  any  President  in  all  stand  by  them 

DJB   history  accomplished  what  had  eluded  — .»-  = 

iji  his  predecessors  m  the  area  of  human 
Shts.  education,  health  care,  aid  to  the 
nSr  conservation,  and  just  plain  caring 
iiout  the  powerless,  the  forgotten,  and  the 
uninvited. 
It  was  an  act  of  dlacotuteey,  not  to  men- 

TSlnrbTbXve  that  biac.  people  Pre^ouTorteT^of  toe  House  the  gen^^ 

thL^out  this  land  understand  with  a  fer-  man  from  Massachusettfi   (Mr.  BOLAND) 

TOTbom  of  too  much  neglect  that  It  was  a  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

president  from  the  Southwest,  of  all  places.  j^j.     BOLAND.    Mr.    Speaker,    a    re-     j«,^ ^o  b48 

who  did  more  to  lUt  the  level  of  their  living     jnarkable   18  percent  of  the  household     ^e*  iS^*)-— - - 3208 

and  to  secure  their  pride  than  any  other  j^gnts  in  my  congressional  district—     ^o  (12.6%)-- ---- --" 

^.  The  first  black  on  ttie  Supreme  C^ourt.      [^^'^^j^jj  mstrlct  Of  Massachusetts      Undecided  (6.3%)- - 

have    responded    to    a    questionnaire    I  Total   -- 26.397 


Undecided 
Total 


25,302 


6c  'Would  you  object  to  having  your  chU- 
dien  bused  to  other  schools  to  overcome 
radal  imbalance? 


mailed  out  In  late  May.  Of  l*6-'*'5  ques-  ^  ^^          ^^^^^  ^  consUtutlonal  amer.d- 

tionnaires  sent  throughout  the  distnct,  ^^^^  prohibiting  the  involuntary  busing  of 

25  973  were  filled  out  and  returned  to  ^.j^udren  out  of  their  own  neighborhood  •-o 

my  office.  This  rate  of  response,  surpris-  overcome  racial  imbalance? 

ing   by    anyone's    standards,    is    nearly    yes  (76.8%) ^!'ri„ 

twice  the  1 0  percent  rate  considered  good  no  ( 1 8  J  % ) . 


4,589 


Undecided 


the  first  black  In  the  Cabinet,  the  first  black 
Assistant  Attorney  General.  Have  we  forgot- 
ten? The  ClvU  Bights  Act  of  1964.  the  VotUig 
Bights  Act  ol  1965.  the  Equal  Housmg  Act  of 
ises  have  fastened  m  con«>Jenoe  and  leglsU- 
tton  rights  that  belong  to  all  Ufl.  citizens. 
But  before  Johnson  these  rights  existed  only 
in  rhetoric.  Lyndon   Johnson   gave   human 

rights  the  covenant  of  national  law.  bv  orof  essional  opinion  researchers 

Ever  since  Lincoln.  Presidents  have  made        J  h  ^^^^^.-.goUciUjig  conatitu- 

Sntu  Johnson  came  to  command  did  aspira-  busing  to  the  Vietnam  war,  ^rom  weUare 

tkms  transform  Uito  achievement.  Charles  to  wage-price  controls— has  given  me  a 

Ever*  and  every  black  elected  official  In  the  valuable  frcSh  look  at  voter  opinion  In  of  coet  in  llv  ng?                                        ^  ^^4 

South  know  better  than  any  of  us  that  It  was  jjiy  district.  3**  <i  1  ^^    -     l'.776 

the  Johnson  human  rights  action  that  gave  i  ^^nt  to  commend  the  25,973  COnstltU-  ^^  J^'^Zi  Tt'i'c-'V 886 

the  vote  to  the  black  man.  and  with  that  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  inform  me  of  Undecided  (i.o.c)..- 

•^^r.-^oT^^rS^^  »a     'ST^^^r^  a  rtgh.  and  d„„  o. 


6    DO  you  think  Soclal  Sectirity  payments 
should  increase  automatically  with  the  rise 


T^tal    - 25,086 

7.  Should  amnesty  be  granted  to  thoee  who 


For  years  the  Democratic  Party  talked  ana      wiey  ii»vc  '^*^'^'^^^  '**;"  *;;;"   nrf^the      left  the  U.S.  rather  than  serve  In  the  mUl- 
talked   about    bringing    education    to    the     citizenship,  gomg  one  step  beyond  tne     ^'^^^"^^^j^  the  Vietnam  conflict? 


masses,  but  federal  aid  to  this  educational 
advance  always  foundered  and  faltered  and 
never  happened.  It  was  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  In  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration that  btirst  the  carapace  of  oppo 


ballot  box. 


Tee    (11.4%). 


2.  872 


Bltlon  and  for  the  first  tUne   the   poorest  ^  ^  ^^  teacher,  Phillip  L 

child  m  the  bleakest  ghetto  or  on  the  meet     sponses,  aiia  uu  tucu   u«*v^ 
remote  niral  farm  now  has  a  chance  to  get 


I  offer  special  thanks.  Mr.  Speaker,  to    ^"(63^%/"---- --  ^^'"^ 

the  students  in  the  government  and  his-     ctontingent   (31.2%) '^•"'^ 

tory  classes  at  Chicopee  High  School,  who     undecided   i4't) --- — ___ 

tallied  the  bulk  of  the  questionnaire  re- 


Toial 


an  adequate  education.  That  Johnson  legis- 
lative achievement  was  the  beginning,  the  es- 
lentlal  beginning,  and  all  that  now  has 
taken  place  owes  Its  life  to  that  source-bed 
of  educational  aid.  But  in  the  convention, 
they  all  forgot. 

To  the  aged  and  the  sick,  this  blotting  out 
of  Johnson  must  have  produced  a  peculiar 
torment.  How  long  has  the  Democratic  Party 
put  Medicare  In  Ite  platform?  But  that  Is 
where  It  always  stayed.  In  the  platform, 
words  without  substance,  promises  undeliv- 
ered, pledges  without  redemption.  Medicare 
and  aU  that  It  has  meant  to  those  to  whom 
lingering  sickness  was  a  famUy  financial 
disaster  didn't  just  happen.  It  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  Johnson  determination  that  help 
for  the  poor  sick  aged  was  a  right  that  had 


Corso. 

I  thank,  as  well,  the  news  media — 
newspapers,  television,  radio — for  mak- 
ing the  results  known  throughout  my 
district. 

Here  are  the  results : 

QtrxsnoN  n  adu 

1.  Do  vcu  think  the  wage-price  controls 
enacted  by  the  President  are  working? 

Yes    (22.7%) —  - 5,801 

No    (62.3%) - ilik 

Undecided    (16%)- - ^- "^^ 

I\>tal -  26.631 

2.  Should  the  Federal  Government  assume 
the  entire  coet  of  welfare  payments? 

Yee    (44.9%)— — —  -   " •  *1 » 

No   (42.7%)- --   10-8«a 

Undecided  (12.3%) 3.181 


26,  y73 


U.S.  SOVEREIGNTY  OVER  CANAL 
ZONE— LATEST  ATTACK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  ■  Mr.  Flood  ■  is 
recognized  lor  10  minutes. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  manj-  years  I  have  obsen-ed  a 
weak  vaciUating.  and  pusiUanimous 
poUcy  on  the  part  of  our  Department  of 
State  as  regards  UJ3.  sovereignty  and 
ownership  ol  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  Canal.  This  has  been  evi- 
denced by  a  piecemeal  erosion  as  shown 
by  a  series  of  actual  or  attempted  sur- 
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renders.  Among  these  evenu  were  the 
1936-39  treaty  thAt  started  the  process 
and  the  195S  treaty  that  accelerated  it; 
the  display  in  1960  of  the  Panama  flag 
in  the  Canal  Zone  equal  with  that  of  the 
United  States  and  the  employment  of 
alien  Panamanians  m  Panama  Canal  se- 
curity positions,  such  as  members  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Police;  an  attempt  to  liqui- 
date the  Panama  Railroad,  which  was 
fortunately  blocked  by  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives; and  the  current  canal 
treaty  negotiations,  the  announced 
prime  purpose  of  which  is  the  surrender 
to  Panama  of  our  indispensable  sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  Zone. 

In  this  oonnectlon,  it  cannot  be  em- 
phasized too  strongly  that  when  the  1903 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  and  its  subsequent 
maintenance  and  operation  was  negoti- 
ated, both  Panama  and  the  United  States 
considered  full  U.S.  sovereignty  mdis- 
pensable.  History  has  completely  estab- 
lished the  wisdom  of  that  action.  The 
canal  cannot  be  operated  with  any  de- 
gree of  efficiency  with  less  authority 
than  that  conferred  by  the  1903  treaty, 
which  has  continued  and  must  always 
continue  so  long  as  the  United  States 
maintains  the  canal. 

The  latest  sigmflcant  development  on 
the  Isthmus  is  a  decree  by  the  revolu- 
tionary Panama  Oovemment  establish- 
ing election  districts  for  Panamanian 
elections  to  be  held  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
which  are  open  acts  of  sovereignty  not 
authorized  under  existing  treaties.  Be- 
cause of  their  slgniflcance  for  future 
U.S.  control  over  the  canal,  I  wrote  the 
Secretary  of  Army  requesting  essential 
information.  The  Army  response  indi- 
cated an  indirect  approval  by  the  State 
Department  of  the  Panamanian  action 
to  which  I  took  strong  exception  in  a  re- 
ply to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  the 
present  situation  as  regsurds  the  canal,  it 
is  well  to  recall  the  fact  that  during  the 
construction  era.  this  great  project  was 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  with  little  intervention  by 
the  Department  of  State.  This  was  for- 
timate  for  if  the  State  Department  had 
been  active  in  the  manner  that  it  has 
been  since  1952.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
canal  could  ever  been  completed. 

The  two  crucial  present  Issues  con- 
cerning the  canal  are;  First,  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone;  and  second,  the 
major  modernization  of  the  existing 
canal.  The  sea  level  proposal  which  has 
been  so  persistently  promoted,  is  irrele- 
vant and  should  be  so  recognized.  It 
merely  serves  as  an  excuse  to  bring  about 
surrender  of  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  in  the  name  of  securing  "bet- 
ter relationships"  with  Panama,  thereby 
confusing  the  real  Issues. 

What  is  needed  at  Panama  is  not  fur- 
ther appeasement  but  a  positive  policy 
of  sovereignty  by  the  United  States.  Such 
policy  can  be  Initiated  by  action  on  the 
pending  legislation  for  the  major  mod- 
ernization of  the  canal.  Enactment  of 
these  measiu-es  would  immediately  serve 
notice  on  the  world  that  the  United 
States  intends  to  meet  Its  treaty  obliga- 
tions as  regards  the  operation  of  the 
canal.  Moreover,  It  would  be  in  the  best 


interest  of  Panama  as  well  as  of  tieml- 
sphere  security. 

Supervision  of  the  Panama  Canal  is 
now  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  under  the  President.  It  is  time  for 
the  Secretary  to  assert  the  prerogatives 
of  his  office  as  regards  the  canal  and 
thus  end  the  uncertainty  and  confusion 
that  has  plagued  and  still  plagues  the 
work  of  maintaining,  operating,  and  de- 
fending our  strategic  waterway. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  may  have  the  facts  as  revealed  by 
the  indicated  letters,  I  quote  the  entire 
exchange  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

CONORXSS    OF   THK    VtTtTCD    STATXS, 

Washington,  DO  ,  June  13,  1972. 
Hon.  RoBcirr  P.  F^oehlkk, 
Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  DO 

Dkak  Mr.  SEcatTAKT:  The  3p»nlsb  lan- 
guage press  of  Panama,  £2  Matutino  of  May 
10,  announced  the  creation  by  Panama  ot 
Panamanian  election  districts  In  the  Canal 
Zone  for  elections  to  the  National  Assembly, 
and  as  an  affirmation  of  Panamanian  sover- 
eignty over  the  Zone. 

The  exercise  by  Panama  of  such  political 
powers  in  the  U.S.  owned  Zone  territory  Is  not 
authorized  under  treaties  which  grant  to  the 
United  States  all  the  rights,  powers  and  au- 
thority of  sovereignty  In  perpetuity  to  the 
entire  excUislon  of  the  exercise  of  such  rights, 
p)Ower  and  authority  by  Panama. 

Information  is  desired  as  to  the  slgnlflcant 
facts  In  the  situation. 

.\n  early  reply  Is  requested. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Danux  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Confess. 

DtPAKTMtNT    or    THB    AHMT. 

OmcB  or  THi  Ukdsr  Secret  art, 

Wa*h.ington.  DC.  June  22.  1972. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  FYood, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  P1.00D :  This  Is  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  13  June  1972.  to  Secretary  Proetilke 
requesting  information  on  the  establishment 
of  Panamanian  election  districts  In  the  Canal 
Zone. 

As  In  previous  elections,  the  Canal  Zone 
Government  has  encouraged  Panamanian 
employees  to  carry  out  their  civic  responsi- 
bility and  to  vote  in  the  scheduled  .August 
elections.  The  Interested  agencies  of  tlie 
United  States  Government  have  studied  the 
Panamanian  decree  establishing  election  dis- 
tricts within  the  Canal  Zone  and  have  con- 
cluded that  our  treaty  rights  are  in  no  way 
diminished  by  this  decree  aor  by  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Panamanian  residents  of  the 
Zone  In  this  voting.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of 
the  erroneous  Interpretations  being  given  to 
the  decree,  such  as  that  In  the  newspaper 
article  cited  In  your  letter,  the  Department  of 
State  has  sent  a  diplomatic  note  to  the  Pana- 
manian Government  affirming  our  under- 
standing that  the  decree  and  the  scheduled 
elections  do  not  represent  any  effort  by  the 
Government  of  Panama  to  assert  authority  In 
the  Canal  Zone. 
Sincerely. 

Henrt  L.  T.  Koren, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Congress  or  the  UNmrD  States. 

Washington,  D.C..  July  6,  1972. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Froehlke. 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAR  MB.  Sbcrxtarv  :  A  Department  of  the 
Army  letter  of  22  June  1972  signed  by  Deputy 
Under  Secrettw^  of  the  Army  Henry  L.  T. 
Koren  advisee  tiiat  Interested  agencies  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  our  government 
have  studied  the  Panaouinlan  decree  eettO}- 
Itshlng  election  districts  In  the  Canai  Zone 


and  cooduded  that  United  State*  ttaat* 
rights  are  In  no  way  dlminiahed,  bUam 
Isthmain  newspapers  for  "'erroneous  Inter- 
pretations''  of  the  decree,  and  states  that  the 
State  Department  has  sent  a  dlplc«iiatic  not* 
to  the  Panama  Government  expressing  (mv 
understanding  that  such  decree  and  th* 
scheduled  elections  do  not  represent  at* 
etrort  on  the  part  of  Panama  to  assert  au. 
thorlty  over  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  present  government  of  Panaxna  Is  « 
pro-Red  Revolutionary  dlctatorahip  doMh 
associated  with  Soviet  Cuba  and  exercises  » 
strict  censorship  o^er  the  P&namaiUaii  {»«■, 
As  Indicated  by  the  attached  news  story,  tt 
Is  already  taking  stepe  to  remove  from  tbs 
Constitution  of  Panama  certain  provlstou 
recognizing  the  status  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
Ttxva  the  facts  in  the  situation  clearly  000. 
tradict  the  State  Department  views  as  sun- 
marlzed  In  the  Army  Department's  letter. 

Tour  attention  Is  respectfully  invited  to 
the  fcdlowlng  sequence  of  events : 

In  1956,  the  Executive  Department  nego- 
tiated a  treaty  providing  for  giving  to  Pan- 
am*  certain  valuable  real  estate,  including 
the  designed  terminal  freight  yards  and  pat- 
senger  stations  of  the  Panama  Railroad  in 
tlie  Cities  of  Panama  and  Colon.  This  treaty 
even  contemplated  the  liquidation  of  the  en- 
tire railroad.  Fortunately,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Intervented  with  an  Independent 
Investigation  and  saved  the  main  line,  and 
now  this  strategic  railroad  stlU  provtdei 
much  needed  transportation  Including  pas- 
senger service  for  the  people  of  Panama  from 
new  passenger  stations  In  Ancon  and  Cristo- 
bal. 

In  September  1960,  President  Elsenhower, 
on  bad  advice  and  In  a  mlstalien  gesture  of 
friendship,  authorized  the  display  of  one 
Panama  flag  at  Shaler's  Triangle  in  the  Canal 
Zone  as  visual  evidence  of  Panama's  so-called 
"titular  sovereignty,"  over  this  U.a.  territory, 
which  means  nothing  but  a  revlsionary  in- 
terest In  the  sole  event  the  United  State* 
abandons  the  Panama  Canai.  As  predicted  by 
me  at  the  time,  such  display  was  Interpreted 
as  recognition  of  Panama's  full  sovereignty 
and  led  to  still  greater  demands,  culminat- 
ing In  the  Red-led  1964  mob  assaults  on  the 
Zone  that  required  the  use  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  to  save  the  Uvea  of  our  citizens  and 
protect  the  Canal  itself. 

Later,  there  were  efforts  by  the  State  De- 
partment to  cede  Jiu-lsdictlon  over  major 
Cristobal  piers,  tbe  Thatcher  Perry  Bridge, 
and  Thatcher  Highway  to  Panama  In  wliat 
amounted  to  programs  for  the  piece  meal 
liquidation  of  the  Canal  enterprise  but  they 
were  likewise  blocked  by  the  Congress. 

The  division  of  the  Canal  Zone  Into  elec- 
tion districts  and  holding  elections  In  It  are 
acts  of  sovereignty.  To  blame  Isthmian  news- 
papers that  only  publish  approved  news  for 
"erroneous  Interpretations"  reflects  a  lack  of 
comprehension  of  the  realities  Involved  that 
Is  difficult  to  understand  or  accept.  For  the 
State  Department  to  send  a  diplomatic  note 
asserting  that  agency's  imderstandlng  that 
the  execution  of  the  indicated  decree  In  the 
Canal  Zone  does  not  represent  any  effort  by 
Panama  to  assert  Its  authority  Is  contrary  to 
the  facts.  What  would  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment do  In  the  event  Mexico  should  decree 
voting  districts  and  conduct  elections  In 
southern  CallfonUa  which  has  a  large  Mexi- 
can population? 

Our  government  must  keep  In  mind  the 
fact  that  the  Panamanian  Qovemnaent  con- 
siders such  poUtlcal  action  aa  holdlBg  elec- 
tions In  tbe  CSanal  Zone  aosounts  to  recog- 
nition by  the  United  States  of  tbe  validity 
of  Pan&ma's  claims  of  sorerelgzity  over  the 
entire  Canal  Zone.  No  oontrary  position  oaa 
be  expected  from  the  present  Oovemment  of 
F>anama. 

When  the  United  States  undertook  the 
great  task  of  constructing  the  Pansma  Canal 
and  Its  subsequent  operation  those  who  for- 
mulated our  Isthmian  policy  believed  that 
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-,ni«te  US.  sovereignty  and  ownership 
^^ Wutely  essential.  That  was  at  a  lime 
^tt  enemies  hostUe  to  our  presence  on  the 
T-n,miiB  did  not  exist. 

^«  the  situation  Is  entirely  dlf*r«t- 
mJtoow  that  VS.BM.  policy  Is  to  drlTs  the 
TToltS  States  from  the  Isthmus  and  to  dom- 
l^tM  canal.  The  Red  takeover  of  Cuba 
^thf  fli^^K*  'tep  in  that  cllxectlon. 
!r!_(ore.  the  need  for  our  continued  undl- 
Ssoverelgnty  and  J^'«ll<='^°^'^»'  "^f 
S  zone  and  Canal  is  greater  than  ever 
?^  of  reducing  the  Zone  It  should  be 
J^^  to  include  the  entire  watershed  of 
fbe  Chagres  River  as  was  once  recommended 
HT  General  CTarence  Edwards  when  he  was 
^inunandlng  General  of  VS.  Forces  on  the 

^'^^'oanal  Zone  and  Panama  form  part  of 
the  coastline  of  the  United  States.  Their 
nrotectlon  is  Just  as  much  a  Federal  respon- 
SbllltT  as  that  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  or  San 
mnclsco  Harbor.  All  the  talk  and  Jargon 
dealing  with  the  proposed  surrender  of  our 
indispensable  authority  over  the  OaniU  Zone 
und  Canal  are  totally  unrealistic  and  obUv- 
loui  to  what  our  government  decided  was 
oeeasiary  when  It  assumed  the  responaU>lUty 
ror  oonstructing  the  Canal  and  its  subsequent 
operation  and  protection.  Comparing  the 
Canal  Zone  with  a  temporarUy  held  mllltsry 
bMs  oversees  la  whoUy  Irrelevant  and  should 
not  be  aUowed  to  confuse  the  issue. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Army  you  are  charged 
by  Executive  Order  with  reaponslhlllty  for 
supervision  of  the  Panaxna  Canal  and  you 
certainly  should  not  permit  such  undMzntn- 
Ing  of  United  States  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  as  is  now  being  attempted,  re- 
gardleM  of  any  other  agency  of  government. 

Having  foUowed  the  canal  question  for 
many  years.  I  can  assure  you  that  It  Is  non- 
partisan In  character  and  that  the  Congress 
will  never  assent  to  the  surrender  ct  tbe 
Fkziama  Canal  or  its  Indispensable  protective 
frame  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oanixi.  J.  Flood, 

if  ember  of  Congress. 

Panajca  To  Drop  Clause  LiMrrtNO 
Jurisdiction 

A  provision  that  recognizes  "Jurisdictional 
limitations"  imposed  by  International  treaties 
Is  to  be  dropped  from  Panama's  Constitu- 
tion. 

Marcellno  Jaen,  chairman  of  a  commission 
that  Is  drafting  constitutional  amendments, 
announced  that  the  commission  gave  a 
standing  vote  of  approval  to  the  proposed 
change. 

Article  3  of  the  Constitution  reads:  "The 
Republic  of  I^nama  is  established  on  the 
continental  and  Insular  territory  between 
Colombia  and  Costa  Rica.  In  accordance 
with  the  botmdary  treaties  entered  Into  br 
Panama  with  those  Republics. 

"Jiulsdictlonal  limitatloua  stipulated  in 
public  treaties  entered  Into  prior  to  this 
Constitution   are   hereby    recognized." 

The  commission  is  proposing  that  the  en- 
tire last  paragraph  be  eliminated. 

The  provision  has  been  carried  In  all  of 
Panama's  constitutions  since  1903  and  refers 
to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  which  the  United 
States  controls  by  virtue  of  the  1903  Panama 
Canal  Treaty. 

Panama  has  consistently  denounced  the 
treaty  as  unfair  and  as  having  been  ImpKJsed 
on  It  by  the  United  States  because  of  the 
circumstances  at  the  time  the  agreement  was 
signed  Ehortly  after  it  seceded  from  neigh- 
boring Colombia.  The  treaty  was  signed  for 
Panama  by  Philippe  Buneau-VarUla,  a 
rt*nch  engineer  who  later  wrote  he  was  try- 
ing to  save  the  French  Canal  Co.'s  invest- 
ment .a  Its  Ill-fated  attempt  to  buUd  the 
waterway. 

Panama  and  the  United  States  are  con- 
ducting negotiations  now  to  replace  the  1903 


treaty.  Panama  has  made  recovery  of  full 
Jurlsdlctloa  ovsr  the  Canal  Zone  its  major 
demand  In  the  current  talks. 

The  constitutional  amendments  being 
drafted  by  a  28-member  commlsslofl  wUl  be 
submitted  to  an  Assembly  of  Community 
Representatives  to  be  elected  Aug.  8. 

Chairman  Jaen  said  the  provision  to  be 
eliminated  is  both  a  "contradiction"  and  an 
"anachronism." 

"A  contradiction."  a  commlaalon  statement 
said,  "because  It  Is  inconceivable  that  after 
drawing  up  the  most  convincing  argument  in 
Latin  American  diplomatic  history  for  the 
abrogation  of  the  Hay-Buneau  Varllla  treaty, 
the   very   country   involved   includes   In   its 
Charter   provisions  for  the   reject   of   the 
wretched  treaty  signed  by  a  French  adven- 
turer  and   the   Secretary   of   State   of   the 
United  States:    and  assigns  vaUdlty  to  the 
leonine  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  worst 
of  which  Is  the  grant  in  perpetuity  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  It  Is  an  anachronism 
because  the  provision  upholds  a  state  of  in- 
justice which  has  been  repudiated  through- 
out the  evolution  of  international  life — the 
unanimous  rejection  ot  unfair  treaties.  .  .    " 
The  statement  said  the  proposed  amend- 
ment stands  for  "reaffirmation  of  sovereignty, 
defense  of  the  International  personality  of 
the  state,  reiteration  of  the  undelayable  need 
to  relnoorporate  the  Canal  Zone  to  national 
jurlsdlcUon  and,  above  all,  a  clear  manifesta- 
tion of   the  new  nation  to  preserve  honor 
and  dignity  In  its  constitutional  context." 


THIEU  GIVEN  AN  EXTRA 
$400  MILLION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  AsprNJ  is  rec- 
ognl2ed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration provided  $400  raillion  more 
in  military  assistance  last  year  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  than  was 
reported  to  the  Congress. 

Whether  by  design  or  Just  plain  bu- 
reaucratic bungling  and  mismanage- 
ment, the  Nixon  administration  gave 
President  Thicu  $400  million  more  in  aid 
than  reported  to  the  Congress  in  fiscal 
j-ear  1971. 

Under  the  MASP  system,  the  admin- 
istration was  required  to  provide  quar- 
terly reports  reflecting  the  estimated  ex- 
penditurea  of  the  MAST  fund  used  for 
military  assistance.  The  Nixon  adminis- 
tration provided  $1.9  Wlllon  instead  of 
$1.5  billion  to  the  Thleu  regime  in  fiscal 
1971. 

The  MASP  fund  is  used  to  pay  for  the 
pacification  and  military  assistance  fund 
in  seveivl  Southeast  Asian  countries  in- 
cluding Vietnam.  The  fund  was  first  es- 
tablished in  196«  when  the  Congress 
passed  a  special  $12.5  bllUon  supple- 
mental appropriation  to  pay  for  the  war. 
At  the  time,  a  funding  mechanism  like 
MASP  may  have  made  sense,  but  today, 
with  the  war  rajiidly  winding  down  In 
teims  of  American  Involvement,  a  fund 
like  MASP  should  be  disconthaued. 

The  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  raise  the 
question  about  whether  the  admlnistra- 
tton's  poor  estimate  of  aid  given  to  the 
Thleu  Oovemment  was  by  design  of 
bumiing,  is  simply  because  the  adminls- 
tratloQ's  estimate  of  assistance  provided 
to  the  Vietnamese  militia  during  the  last 
4  years  was  50  percent  lees  than  the  ad- 
ministration had  previously  reported. 
$900  million  has  been  provided  to  the 


Vietnamese  m<"t-<ft  Instead  of  the  $1.8 
million  estimated   by   the   administra- 

tiCMl. 

These  disporaties  in  eeUmatee  have 
be«i  uncovered  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  in  a  report  that  was  released 
earlier  this  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  the  administra- 
tion's Inability  to  properly  estimate  ex- 
penditures in  Vietnam  one  of  the  moet 
shocking  examples  of  bureaucratic  bun- 
gling and  inefficiency  that  I  have  ever 
encountered.  I  am  calling  upon  both  Sec- 
retary Laird  and  Secretary  Rogers  to  im- 
mediately explain  to  the  Congress  and 
tbe  American  people  how  this  morass  of 
poor  judgment,  bad  procedures,  and 
practically  nonexistent  accounting  sys- 
tems ever  occurred  in  the  mihtary  as- 
sistance program. 

With  DOD  providing  and  administer- 
ing some  funds  and  AID  spending  others, 
nobody  has  any  overall  control  over 
these  massive  expenditures  as  a  result  of 
the  massive  funding  system. 

I  am  recommending  to  Secretaries 
Laird  and  Rogers  that  all  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  be  returned  to  AID  and  that 
Agency  be  made  accountable  for  an\- 
further  mistakes. 

In  addition  to  its  inability  to  make 
decent  estimates,  the  U.S.  aid  program 
which  is  organized  by  an  administrative 
unit  known  as  CORDS,  has  maintained 
very  little  control  over  $360  million  in 
U.S.-owned  and  controlled  currency 
The  General  Accoimting  Office  foimd 
that  funds  were  given  to  the  South  Viet- 
naioese  as  transfers  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  actual  expaadltures.  The  United 
States  never  knew  whether  funds  were 
being  spend  for  hlgh-prtorlty  projects  or 
if  they  were  being  used  effectively  for  the 
purposes  intended. 

The  General  Accounting  OfBce  also 
found  that — 

Effective  controls  over  commodities  pro- 
vided to  war  victims  were  not  established. 
Large  quantities  of  food  had  spoUed.  un- 
iieeded  items  had  been  purchased  but  not 
used  for  long  periods,  and  the  items  had  been 
diverted  to  Ineligible  reclplenu. 


Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  abundantly  clear 
that  lack  of  administration  by  US. 
agencies  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  causes 
of  corruption  which  seems  to  be  a  way  of 
life  in  South  Vietnam. 

My  hope  Is  that  this  GAO  report  ^^iU 
be  such  a  shocker  that  the  administra- 
tion of  aid  fimds  to  Vietnam  will  be  im- 
mediate reorganized  and  tightened  up 
Some  agency  must  take  overall  respon- 
sibility and  exert  more  direct  control 
over  expenditures  provided  as  aid  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government. 


A  PLEA  FOR  ASSISTANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  tMrs.  Asztic) 
Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
my  colleagues  may  have  viewed  on  na- 
tional television  networks  or  been  aware 
of  the  public  surrender  of  Pvt.  Thomas 
Michaud.  USMC.  to  authorities  at  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  in 
Miami  Beach,  Pla.,  after  allegedly  hav- 
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Ing  been  absent  without  leave  from  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  for  approximately  3 
years 

The  young  marine's  dramatic  and 
courageous  gesture  was  a  plea  for  as- 
sistance from  the  American  people — 
assistance  not  only  for  himself  but  for 
the  thousands  of  ser\'lcemen  who  have 
deserted  from  their  ranks  throughout 
the  period  of  tragic  conflict  in  South- 
east Asia.  In  response  to  that  plea  and 
as  the  sponsor  of  legislation  that  would 
provide  for  unconditional  amnesty  for 
deserters  immediately  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  in  Indochina,  I  felt 
that  It  was  appropriate  and  my  obliga- 
tion to  do  wlmtever  I  could  to  assist 
Private  Mlchaud. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  Honorable  John  W.  Warner, 
I  requested  that  he  personally  intervene 
in  this  case  In  order  to  expedite  the 
private's  discharge  from  the  Marine 
Corps.  I  have  not  sought  amnesty  for 
this  young  man.  for  it  is  my  position 
that  such  could  not  be  grsuited  until 
after  our  Involvement  in  the  hostilities 
In  Indochina  ends. 

To  quote  from  my  letter : 

It  la  my  conviction,  however,  that  a  court- 
martial  and  potential  resulting  sentence  to 
a  period  of  confinement  are  iinwarranted. 
Pvt.  Mlcbaud  has  suffered  enotigh.  He  has 
lived  In  exile  tn  hla  own  country  tn  constant 
fear  of  apprehension,  fear  of  ever  seeing  his 
family,  and  undoubtedly  In  a  state  of  Inner 
txirmoU  because  of  his  principled  and  con- 
scientious stand  against  violence  and  the 
Vietnam  war. 

It  Is  apparent  to  me  that  he  surrendered 
In  such  dramatic  fashion  to  demonstrate 
to  the  American  people  the  plight  of  his 
fellow  servicemen  who  find  tliemselvee  In  a 
similar  status  and  to  raise  the  concern  of 
elected  officials  present  In  Miami  amd  else- 
where with  respect  to  the  urgency  of  the 
amnesty  Issue.  The  fashion  In  which  Pvt. 
Mlchaud's  act  of  surrender  was  accom- 
plished constituted  an  unusual  display  of 
selfleesnesB  and  courage.  For  that  reason 
and  because  of  the  great  hardship  that  he 
has  already  endured,  I  feel  that  this  young 
man  should  be  treated  with  leniency. 

I  am  Informed  that  Pvt.  Mlchaud  has  re- 
quested today  that  he  be  administratively 
separated  m  Ueu  of  court-martial,  and  I 
respectfully  urge  that  that  request  be  hon- 
ored By  BO  doing,  the  Marine  Corps  would 
be  recognising  the  human  needs  and  wel- 
fare of  Its  men  In  keeping  with  Its  finest 
traditions  and  would  mltlRate  rather  than 
supplement  the  hardships  FHt.  Mlchaud  has 
already  suffered. 

Beyond  the  letter.  I  requested  a  per- 
sonal meeting  with  Secretarj-  Warner  to 
discuss  the  Mlchaud  case,  but  was  in- 
formed that  he  would  not  receive  me. 
that  he  considered  it  "inappropriate"  to 
involve  himself  in  the  case. 

Private  Mlchaud  is  typical  of  many 
military  men  who  have  departed  rankJ; 
and  gone  absent  i;vnthout  leave  because 
of  their  strong  opposition  to  U.S.  mili- 
tary policy  in  Southeast  Asia.  He  enlisted 
in  the  Marine  Corps  at  age  17  with  his 
older  brother,  to  whom  he  was  extremely 
cloee  and  attached,  after  having  spent  1 1 
years  in  an  orphanage  and  never  having 
received  more  than  a  ninth-grade  educa- 
tion. Following  basic  training,  he  served 
an  18-month  tour  in  the  Philippines,  on 
guard  duty  for  the  entire  period.  In 
1968,  he  requested  a  tour  in  E>anang  in 
order  to  be  with  his  older  brother  who 


was  stationed  there,  but  instead  was  soit 
to  the  I  Corps  region  to  serve  with  a 
reconnaissance  unit.  Having  completed 
that  tour,  he  was  ordered  to  Camp  Le- 
Jeune  from  which  he  absented  himself 
soon  thereafter  in  mid- 1969.  His  stated 
reason  for  "deserting"  was  his  opposition 
to  the  Vietnam  war  and  violence  in 
general. 

Thousands  of  conscriptees  and  forced 
enlistees  who  have  gone  into  exile  or 
underground  in  this  coimtry  because  of 
the  brutalizing  effects  of  this  tragic  war 
will  be  returning  or  surfacmg  in  the 
months  and  years  to  come.  As  Members 
of  Congress,  we  cannot  ignore  the  issue 
of  amnesty  for  deserters.  Some  of  my 
colleagues  have  advocated  amnesty  for 
draft-evaders  but  have  ignored  this 
other  large  body  of  deserters.  Most  of 
the  draft-evaders  were  college-educated, 
middle-class  Individuals  who  reached 
their  decisions  to  resist  on  the  basis  of 
abstract  and  often  moralistic  assess- 
ments of  the  war.  Most  of  the  deserters 
are  working-class  youths,  and  many  are 
not  as  articulate  in  giving  abstract  rea- 
SOTis  for  deserting,  although  they  are 
even  more  committed  since  their  reasons 
grow  from  practice  rather  than  theory. 
It  would  be  unfairly  discriminatory  to 
grant  amnesty  to  draft-evaders  while 
denjTng  it  to  deserters,  who  simply  de- 
veloped their  moral  awareness  after  en- 
try into  the  service  rather  than  before. 

Private  Mlchaud  should  make  us  all 
pause  to  think  about  this  extremely  seri- 
ous issue.  By  calling  it  to  our  attention, 
he  has  manifested  a  selflessness  that 
should  be  met  with  the  concern  for  his 
welfare  by  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
share  his  position  on  the  war. 


BICENTENNIAL   PARK   ACT   OP    1972 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  iMr.  St  Ger- 
main I  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ST  QERMAIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Bicentennial  Park  Act  of  1972  I  have 
Introduced  today  would  establish  a  na- 
tional park  or  national  recreation  area 
in  each  of  the  20  States  where  none  now 
exists  as  a  gift  to  the  American  people 
for  the  Nation's  200th  birthday.  The 
parks  would  be  opened  in  time  for  the 
bicentennial  celebration  on  July  4,  1976. 

The  growing  concern  about  protecting 
our  environment  has  focused  great  at- 
tention on  the  need  to  establish  more 
national  recreation  areas. 

So  many  people  are  using  and  abusing 
national  parks  today  that  the  streams 
are  becoming  polluted  and  the  trafQc 
jams  on  park  roads  are  more  common 
than  deer  m  the  woods.  Our  parks  have 
become  so  overcrowded  that  this  summer 
the  National  Park  Service  is  limiting  the 
number  of  visitors  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  expand  the 
national  park  system,  particularly  near 
urban  areas  where  recreation  and  cul- 
tural facilities  are  most  needed.  Recrea- 
tion areas  can  no  longer  be  considered 
a  luxury.  They  are  a  vital  human  neces- 
sity that  touches  the  root  cause  of  much 
personal  and  civil  discontent  in  our  cities. 
Many  elderly  and  poor  Americans  seldom 
have  an  opportimity  to  use  our  national 


parks  because  they  are  too  costly  or  too 
far  away  from  the  metropolitan  arets 

Tlie  Blcentermial  Park  Act  woUM  be  a 
major  step  toward  solving  these  laob- 
lems.  It  would  create  parks  in  th*  f oiio». 
ing  States :  Alabama,  Cormecticut,  Udj". 
ware,  a«orgla.  Illinois,  Iowa,  Idaho,  S«b  ' 
sas.  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Netirttin 
New  Hampshire,  North  I^ota,  O|t]o 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  VemuBt 
West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  Each  ptrt 
would  be  a  minimum  of  500  acres,  and 
would  be  developed  and  maintiUned  by 
the  National  Park  Service. 

Park  sites  would  be  chosen  for  their 
natural,  recreation,  or  historic  setting 
axid  convenience  to  metropolitan  anaa 
When  possible  they  would  be  built  mi 
surplus  Federal  lands.  Including  un- 
needed  military  Installations.  In  addi- 
tion to  picnic  and  playground  aret8, 
there  would  be  an  amphitheater  or  flexi- 
ble outdoor  stage  for  public  meetings, 
theater,  dance,  and  music.  They  would 
emphasize  participation  and  Involve- 
ment, culture,  and  contemplation.  The 
parks  would  'ilso  include  facilities  for 
craft  exhibits  folk  festivals,  sports,  jji- 
cycle  paths.  aj.id  nature  walks. 

To  discourage  traffic  problems,  the  Bi- 
centennial Park  Act  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  develop  at  least 
three  demonstration  projects  to  provide 
convenient,  low-cost  transportation  be- 
tween the  parks  and  cities. 

The  Increasing  pollution  and  traffic 
jams  in  national  parks  are  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  state  of  our  national 
recreation  areas  as  we  mark  the  100th 
armiversary  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. Since  1872  our  national  parks  have 
served  as  a  cornerstone  of  environmental 
protection.  To  assure  their  survival,  we 
must  establish  new  national  recreatloa 
areas  not  only  where  we  find  them,  but 
where  we  need  them  most,  near  our  cities 
where  75  percent  of  the  population  lives, 
but  where  only  25  percent  of  the  recrea- 
tion areas  are  located. 

Finally,  the  cost  of  creating  parks  un- 
der the  Bicentennial  Park  Act  would  be 
substantially  less  than  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission.  The  Commission  has  esti- 
mated that  its  parks  would  cost  $23  mil- 
lion each.  They  would  also  charge  ad- 
mission and  be  operated  by  the  States 
after  the  bicentennial.  Mj-  paxt  bill 
would  reach  more  Americans  at  less  cost 
to  the  people  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  leave  no  additional  financial 
burden  for  the  States  after  1976. 


PROMPT,  EARNEST  NEGOTIATIONS 
ARE  REQUIRED  TO  AVOID  MONE- 
TARY TURBULENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Reuss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes, 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  23 
the  British  Government  resolved  to  stop 
InterA'ening  in  exchange  markets.  Since 
the  Bank  of  England  halted  purchases 
of  pounds  with  foreign  currencies,  the 
value  of  the  poimd  has  slipped  to  sUghtly 
over  $2.40,  as  compared  with  the  previ- 
ous parity  of  $2.60.  The  British  author- 
ities' decision  to  let  the  pound  float  rath- 
er  than   introduce   the   draconian  ex- 
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hauM  controls  that  would  have  been 
^JJiiJlo  stem  the  crisis  was  a  sound 

*Slnce  the  incepUon  of  the  British  float 
^^  month  ago.  the  dollar  as  an- 
S?  mkjor  currency  whose  value  was 

oHlor  "»^,    ,_  .  _  _,4„  v,__  vvB»n  under  al- 


SSftedUkely  to  slip,  has  been  under  aJ 
^  rontlnuous  downward  pressure  in 
^^  markets.  This  pressure  has 
Sffi^talned  despite  an  ^^ounce- 
St  ST^e  six-member  countries  of  the 
SXSoi  Economic  Community  on  June 
^XTthey  would.  U  nec^sary.  defend 
«isttag  fixed  exchange  rate  parities  by 
SSing  more  dollars.  But  the  sit^- 
rtoo^ntlnued  to  deteriorate.  During 
i^week  ending  July  14.  European  cen- 
f^  banks  were  forced  to  acquire,  accord- 
wtopress  reports.  $2.5  billion  to  pre - 
v^tln  upward  movement  in  the  dollar 
\-alue  of  their  own  currencies. 

In  the  face  of  these  pressures,  the  fl- 
nance  ministers  of  the  six  original  Coti- 
mon  Market  members  and  the  four  other 
countries  that  are. scheduled  to  .ioin  next 
vear  met  last  Monday  and  Tuesday.  July 
17  and  18,  In  London  to  weigh  measures 
for  discouraging  exchange  rate  specula- 
tioa  and  to  chart  a  unified  course  toward 
monetary  reform.  Monday  they  issued  a 
list  of  eight  characteristics  that  aU 
agreed  should  be  incorporated  In  any 
new  international  monetary  system. 

On  Tuesday,  the  day  following  the  an- 
nouncement, the  exchange  markete  re- 
laxed, and  for  the  first  time  in  a  week 
European  coatral  banks  were  not  obliged 
10  make  purchases  of  doUars  to  support 
the  value  of  our  currency.  „^    , 

The  remarkable  fact  about  the  list  of 
eight  desirable  characteristics  agreed 
upon  by  the  Finance  Ministers  of  the 
expanded  Common  Market  on  July  17. 
1972.  is  that  it  is  not  very  different  from 
an  IMP  document  I  described  in  a  floor 
<;peech  last  March  23.  This  internal 
memorandum  is  entitled  "Reform  of  the 
International  Monetary  System— a 
Sketch  of  its  Scope  and  Content,"  and  is 
dated  March  7. 

The  list  of  issues  touched  upon  by  the 
EEC  Finance  Ministers  also  corresponds 
essentially  to  the  seven  unresolved  ques- 
tions detailed  in  the  communique  dis- 
tributed by  the  Group  of  Ten  Ministers 
onDecembei  18,  1971.  This  communique 
was  published  at  the  conclxision  of  the 
Smithsonian  meeting  which,  following 
President  Nixon's  preemptive  strike  on 
-August  15,  1971.  established  a  new  set  of 
exchange  rate  parities. 

Purthermore,  all  these  documents  bear 
a  striking  similarity  to  a  monetary  ac- 
cord issued  by  the  six  Common  Market 
nations  on  September  13,  1971.  Finally, 
they  also  closely  resemble  the  10  points 
of  Dr.  Arthur  Bums'  May  12, 1971.  speech 
at  Montreal  to  the  International  Bank- 
ing Conference.  For  purposes  of  compar- 
ison, there  foUows  the  July  17.  1972.  list 
of  points  of  agreement  by  the  expanded 
EEC  coimtries.  my  March  23.  1972 
speech,  the  December  18.  1971  conunu- 
nique.  the  10  points  in  the  Bums'  May 
12,  1972  speech,  and  the  September  13, 
1 971  monetary  accord : 

EEC  Uar  OF  Points 
(July  17.  1972) 
The  parities  among  currenclee  shoulil  t» 
fixed  at  recognized  levels  but  thoe*  parities 


should  be  easily  adjuatatole  from  time  to  tune 
as  re«uJied  by  economic  conditions. 

AU  currencies  should  be  freely  oonvertU»l» 
into  other  currencies. 

There  sbouVd  be  eCectlve  InteniatJonal  reg- 
ulation of  the  supply  of  liquidity  (money) 
in  the  world. 

Necessary  adjustments  tn  their  balance  ol 
payments  should  be  freely  made  by  partici- 
pating countries. 

Means  should  be  found  to  reduce  the  de- 
stabUlzlng  effects  of  short-term  capital  flows. 
such  as  the  flight  from  sterling  that  led  Brit- 
ain to  float  her  pound  on  June  23. 

The  principle  that  both  avirplua  and  deficit 
countries  have  equal  rights  and  obligations 
should  be  established. 

The  Interests  of  developing  countries 
should  be  taken  Into  account  by  the  devel- 
oped countries. 

There  Is  no  conflict  between  these  prin- 
ciples and  the  Common  Market  countries'  ob- 
jective of  achieving  an  economic  and  mone- 
tary union  am.ong  themselves. 


[Floor    Spe«:h    by    Bepreeenlatlve    Riuas— 
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International   Monet a«t   Reform— Lbt  Us 
Get  Qoino 
The  Sfeakek.  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr  Retss)  Is  recognized  for  60  mlntitee. 

Mr.  Rnrss.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  passing  over- 
whelmingly earlier  this  week  H.R.  13120.  to 
modify  the  par  value  of  the  dollar,  the  Con- 
gress has  constructively  cooperated  with  the 
administration  Phase  I  of  International  mon- 
etary reform. 

I  am  confident  that  Congress  will  co- 
operate equally  constructively  with  the 
vastly  more  important  phase  n  of  Interna- 
tional monetary  reform.  This  is  the  sense  of 
the  one  agreed  statement  of  all  Members — 
Republican  and  Democratic — of  the  joint 
committee  In  Its  1972  Joint  economic  report, 
released  today.  While  differences  throughout 
the  160-page  report  by  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  and  by  Members  of  each  party, 
were  deep  and  wide  on  almost  every  Issue. 
aU  agreed  In  the  following  statement: 

We  must  promptly  start  negotiations  on 
longer  term  International  monetary  refwra. 
We  should  explore  the  potentUl  of  utUlalng 
such  reform  as  a  means  to  promote  capital 
flows  toward  less  developed  countries.  A  re- 
formed International  monetary  system 
should  guarantee  sufficient  exchange  rate 
flexlbUltv. 

To  the  same  effect  are  the  report's  ma- 
'orlty  views  on  international  economics, 
pages  5©  to  67;  the  minority  views,  pages  126 
to  186:  and  the  additional  view*  of  Senator 
Jacob  K.  Javits.  pages  187  to  189. 

This  same  view — that  IntemaUonal  mone- 
tary reform  Is  needed,  and  that  negotiations 
should  start  now — runs  through  the  main- 
stream of  International  monetary  utterance* 
since  th«  crisis  of  last  August  16. 

On  Septwnber  13,  1971,  th»  sU  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community — ^Ftance,  Weet 
Qwmany,  Italy,  Netbwianda.  Brtgulm.  Lux- 
embourg— came  on  strong  for  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  international  monetary  system, 
stressing  the  modlfloatlon  oS  fixed  parities, 
the  growing  reliance  on  "reserve  instruments 
coUectlTely  created  and  managed  Intema- 
tlonaUy."  and  attention  to  "the  needs  of  de- 
veloping oountriae."  Three  days  Uter.  Japan, 
Canada,  Qreat  Britain.  Sweden,  and  Switzer- 
land. Indicated  their  adherence  to  the  decla- 
ration of  the  sU. 

The  spirit  of  reform  was  r^terated— this 
tune  with  the  United  SUtes  Joining  to— In 
the  Dacember  18.  1971 ,  oommunlque  whloh 
followed  the  group  of  10  BmUbaonian  meet- 
ing In  Washington.  That  ootruBaunlque  ooo- 

eluded:  ^  ....  ^ 

The  Ministers  and  OoTemors  agreed  that 


dieouMkxis  should  be  promptly  undertaken. 
parttouUrly  la  the  framewrk  U  the  IU9, 
to  oQBsklsr  reform  oC  the  tnteraatloBal  laooe- 
tary  syttem  orer  the  loogsr  twrm.  It  was 
agreed  tlMk  atteotloo  iboold  be  directed  to 
the  appropriate  monetary  meeni  and  dlvlaloa 
of  twpoDSlblllUM  for  defending  stahle  ex* 
change  rates  and  for  Insuring  a  proper  degr** 
of  conTBri;lblllty  of  the  system;  to  the  proper 
role  of  gold,  of  leeerre  currendee,  and  of 
Special  Drawing  Rl^U  In  the  operation  at 
the  syrtem:  to  the  appropriate  volume  of 
liquidity;  to  re-eiamlnatloa  of  the  permis- 
sible margins  of  fiuctuattoo  around  eeUb- 
llahed  excbaxige  rate*  and  otber  means  ot 
establishing  a  suitable  degree  of  fleribUity; 
and  to  other  measiiree  dealing  with  move- 
ments ot  liquid  capital.  It  Is  recognized  that 
deolBlona  tn  each  ol  these  areas  are  closely 
linked. 

The  spirit  of  reform  Is  thus  bipartisan, 
multinational,  desperately  needed,  and  long 
delayed. 

And  what  of  the  admlnistraUon,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Treasury,  where  the  responsl- 
bUlty  lies? 

Like  a  patient  suffering  with  a  fever,  the 
Treasury's  attitude  toward  reform  comes  in 
fits  and  start*,  interspersed  with  periods  of 
profound  coma.  There  was  the  swashbuck- 
ling activity  of  August  16.  followed  by 
months  of  ambiguity  and  inaction.  Than 
there  were  the  great  December  mocnsnU  at 
the  Azoree  and  the  Smithsonian,  followed 
again  by  months  of  Innocuous  desuetude. 

Just  in  the  last  few  days  have  come  some 
overt  and  visible  signs  that  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Treasury  are  again  thinking 
about  monetary  reform.  The  Treasury's  view 
oa  international  monetary  reform  1*  that  It 
Is  "wreetltog  with  the  complexities  of  this 
most  oompisx  subject." 

All  sorts  of  bold  new  Ideas,  undreamt  ol  in 
the  Smithsonian  phUoeophy,  are  being 
floated.  As  reported  In  the  New  York  Time* 
of  March  11.  "aecretary  Ooimally  Is  toying 
with  an  Idea  for  a  future  world  economy  di- 
vided openly  and  purposely  into  several 
major  blocks." 

Again,  a*  reported  In  the  WaU  Street 
Journal  of  March  20.  Secretary  Oonnaily  ad- 
vocates an  'automatic  discipline"  agaioat 
countries  that  run  chronic  surpluses  in  their 
balance  of  payments,  a  discipline  which 
would  require  surplus  countries  to  give  up 
part  of  their  exceas  monetary  reeervee  to  a 
special  fund  from  which  deficit  countries 
could  borrow.  The  Idea  was  so  new,  reported 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  that  the  Secretary 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  discus*  It  with  his 
•key  strategut."  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Monetary  Affatn. 

The  principal  thing  holdtog  the  Treasury 
back.  It  appears.  U  Its  Inablhty  to  dedde  on 
lust  whom  to  negotiate  with. 

I  speak  today,  beoauae  I  brtleve  there  Is  * 
proper  fonun  for  the  negotiation  of  toter- 
iiatlonal  monetary  reform,  one  that  should 
be  convened  without  delay;  that  there  Is  a 
proper  subject  matter  for  negotiation,  with 
moet  of  the  technical  details  already  weU 
thought  through;  and  that  there  Is  a  proper 
timetal:^,  one  locking  toward  the  practical 
achievement  of  monetary  refotm  by  the  time 
of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  International 
Monetary  Pund-World  Bank  In  Washington 
next  autumn. 

r  shall  dlscusB  theee  questions  of  Reform — 
Who?  Reform— What?  and  Reform- When? 
And  I  believe  that  the  Oongrees  will  support 
constructive  initiative*  by  the  administra- 
tion along  the  Uses  I  project. 


On  the  quastioa  of  the  proper  partte*  and 
forum  for  nacoti*ttD8  lateraattonal  mon*> 
tary  reform — an  obTlous  ftet  order  of  prior- 
ity—the  Tmmur*  porttloa.  aa  stated  in  the 
WaU  street  JotimM  of  Maroh  20.  taintt  at 
simultaxMOtts  necottatlons  in  three  plaoas: 

One  among  the  tredittonal  "Oroup  of  Too" 
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key  induatrtal  oountrtes.  on*  In  another 
group  r«pre«ent*tlT«  of  th«  20  n*Uona  on 
th«  executive  board  of  the  IMF,  and  a  new 
group  representing  major  power  block*. 

Slmultaneou*  negotiation*  with  three 
vaguely  overlapping  group*  sound*  to  m* 
like  a  poor  way  to  proceed.  We  do  not  have 
enough  eitpert  Juggler*  to  keep  three  balU  in 
the  air  at  once.  Neither  doe*  anybody  el*e. 

Apart  from  the  dl*per*lon  of  energy  In- 
volved In  slmultaneou*  negotiation*  In  three 
forume,  two  of  the  three  forums  suggested 
are  poor  one*.  Secretary  ConnaUy  hlm*elf 
ha*  crttlclaed  the  Oroup  of  Ten  a*  being 
"limited  to  induatrtal  nation*  and  wealthy 
naUon*."  He  1*  qiUte  right.  With  the 
UNCTAD  oountrtee  about  to  aasemble  in  an 
indignation  meeting  in  Santiago,  ChUe.  in 
the  next  few  weeks,  it  doe*  not  make  sense 
to  pick  a  forum  for  monetary  reform  which 
would  exclude  them. 

Likewise,  to  adopt  the  Treasury's  obseeslon 
with  ■major  power  blocks"  concede*  too 
much  to  the  curse  of  blgneas.  Why  in  the 
name  of  commonsense  do  we  want  to  go 
around  forming  power  blocks — European. 
Japanese,  .\frlcan  Latin  An»erlc*.  or  any 
other  kind?  Within  the  power  block,  they 
tend  to  set  up  a  hateful  master-slave  rela- 
tionship. Between  and  among  the  power 
blocks,  they  make  for  aggresslveneos.  when 
what  Is  needed  Is  cooperation. 

That  leaves  the  third  Treasury  sugges- 
tion— "another  group  representative  of  the 
20  nations  on  the  executive  board  of  the 
IMF."  While  the  suggestion  is  somewhat  mls- 
leadlngly  put.  it  has  great  merit. 

In  fact,  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
through  It*  Managing  Director  Pierre-Paul 
Schweitzer,  on  January  24,  1973,  unfolded  In 
great  detail  an  excellent  plan  for  a  minis- 
terial group  of  20  who  between  them  would 
repreaent  all  the  130  countries  of  the  IMF 
Basically,  this  would  simply  Involve  an  up- 
grading to  the  ministerial  level  of  the  present 
20  executive  director  groupings.  Some  of  the 
IMF  executive  directors,  like  the  United 
States,  represent,  but  one  major  country. 
Others  represent  a  group  of  countries,  such 
a*  the  Netherlands-Austrla-Tugoslavta-Iarael 
grouping.  Stin  others  repreeent  a  greater 
number  of  less  developed  ootmtrles.  such  as 
the  executive  director  grouping  for  18  Af- 
rican covmtrles  which  have  all  emerged  from 
French  colonialism. 

The  IMF  January  24  suggestion  Is  that 
each  of  these  20  groups  be  a  little  club,  with 
a  head  and  some  deputies  which  would  give 
broad-scale  representation — usually  through 
flnance  ministers  or  central  bank  presi- 
dents— to  the  various  countries  In  the  group- 
ing Frequent  rotations  would  Insure  fairness 
to  all  countries  in  the  grouping. 

The  January  24  initiative  ha*  been  well  re- 
ceived In  discussion*  between  executive  di- 
rectors of  the  fund  since  January. 

Here  Is  a  way  to  achieve  unity  through 
diversity.  We  ought  to  adopt  the  IMF  sugges- 
tion tomorrow,  and  convene  the  new  20- 
member  streamlined  monetary  parliament 
vvlthln  the  next  few  week*.  It  should  stay  on 
the  Job  until  a  reform  1*  agreed  upon,  for 
presentation  to  the  fund's  governors  and 
then  for  ratlflcatlon  by  the  Fand  members. 

RSrOSM — WHAT? 

Once  this  20-member  group  has  convened. 
It  needs  an  agenda.  Here,  again,  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  ha*  been  spending  the 
month*  since  August  15  most  usefully.  Its 
able  staff  has  refined  the  issues  and  posed 
some  answers  on  the  whole  gamut  of  prob- 
lems Involved  In  International  monetarv  re- 
form. Dozens  of  staff  papers  have  culminated 
In  the  b«*lc  document  "Reform  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Syvtem — A  Sketch  of  Its 
Scop*  and  ContMit,"  dated  March  7.  1973. 
Th*  paper  and  It*  predecessors  have  been 
widely  dlBcusaed  by  the  executive  directors 
and  ttafr  of  the  fund  and  tentative  agree- 
ment I*  beginning  to  emerge. 


The  document  concerns  Itself  with  all  the 
basic  questions  of  monetary  reform:  How  to 
bring  about  prompter  changes  in  exchange 
rates;  .^ow  to  consolidate  outstanding  dol- 
lar and  sterling  balances  .nto  spe^'ial  draw- 
ing rights;  how  to  finance  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deticlis  and  surpluses  of  reserve  coun- 
trlee;  how  to  attain  symmetrical  multicur- 
rency intervention;  how  to  make  special 
drawing  rights  than  gold  the  standard  ai 
which  par  values  are  expressed;  how  to  pro- 
vide an  attractive  rate  of  interest  of  special 
drawing  rights;  how  to  make  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system  better  serve  the 
needs  of  developing  countries. 

The  March  7  "Sketch"  could  serve  well  as 
a  starting  point  for  the  20-member  group 
negotiation.  For  the  "Sketch"  so  to  serve 
ATOUld  not  require  that  the  United  States 
agree  with  Its  every  point  But  negotiations 
must  start  somewhere,  and  the  "Sketch"  is 
a  e^Hxl  place  to  start. 

RKTORM WHXNT 

Nothing  concentrates  a  monetary  expert's 
mind  better  than  the  knowledge  that  he  Is 
expected  to  produce  something.  The  goal  of 
a  new  monetary  agreement  by  the  September 
meeting  of  the  Fund  and  Bank  should  do 
just  that.  If  the  broader  questions  of  Inter- 
national monetary  reform  are  pursued  with 
the  same  zeal  that  attended  the  pursuit  of 
the  reallnement  of  last  December,  there 
.should  be  no  dUBculty  In  accomplishing  what 
IS  needed  in  the  6  months  between  now  and 
next  fall. 

Nobody — certainly  not  the  United  States — 
will  win  by  further  delay.  Delay  simply  ex- 
poses the  world  to  the  danger  of  further 
monetary  crises,  to  a  return  to  autarchy  and 
fragmentation.  Let  us  move. 

CoMMUNiQrr  or  thi  MrNisrxRiAL  Mxitinc  or 
THK  OxouFor  TXM  ON  Dbcxmbkx  18, 1871,  IN 
Washington,    D.C 

1.  The  Ministers  and  Central  Bank  Gover- 
nors Of  the  ten  countries  participating  in  the 
Oeneral  Arrangements  to  Borrow  met  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  In  Washington  on 
17th — 18th  December.  1971.  in  executive  ses- 
sion under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
ConnaUy.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  P.-P.  Schweitzer,  the 
Managing  Director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  took  part  In  the  meeting, 
which  was  also  attended  by  the  President 
of  the  Swiss  National  Bank.  Mr  E.  Stopper, 
and  in  part  by  the  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the 
O.EC.D..  Jonkheer  E.  van  Liennep.  the  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Bank  for  International 
Settlements,  Mr  R.  Larre.  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Conxmlsslon  of  the  E.E.C..  Mr.  R. 
Barre  The  Ministers  and  Governors  wel- 
comed a  report  from  the  Managing  Directors 
of  the  Fund  on  a  meeting  held  between  thetr 
Deputies  and  the  Executive  Directors  of  the 
Ftmd. 

2.  The  Ministers  and  CJovernors  agreed  on 
an  inter-related  set  of  measures  designed  to 
restore  stability  to  International  monetary 
arrangements  and  to  provide  for  expanding 
international  trade.  These  measures  will  be 
communicated  promptly  to  other  govern- 
ments. It  Is  the  hope  of  the  Ministers  and 
Governors  that  all  governments  will  cooper- 
ate through  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
to  fjermlt  Implementation  of  these  measures 
in  an  orderly  fashion. 

3.  TTie  Ministers  and  Governors  reached 
sigreement  on  a  pattern  of  exchange  rate 
relationships  among  their  currencies  These 
decisions  will  be  announced  by  indlvldtial 
governments.  In  the  form  of  par  values  or 
central  rates  as  they  desire.  Most  of  the  coun- 
tries plan  to  close  their  exchange  markets  on 
Monday.  The  Canadian  Minister  Informed  the 
Group  that  Canada  Intends  temporarily  to 
maintain  a  floatLng  exchange  rate  and  In- 
tends to  p>ermlt  fundamental  market  force* 
to  eetabltsh  the  exchange  rate  without  inter- 


vention except  as  required  to  maintain  ocdtr- 
ly  conditions. 

4  It  was  also  agreed  that,  pending  agr**- 
ment  on  longer-term  monetary  reforms,  pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  2>4  percent  marglnt 
of  exchange  rate  fluctuation  above  and  belov 
the  new  exchange  rates.  The  Ministers  and 
Governor*  recognized  that  all  members  of  tiM 
International  Monetary  Fund  not  attendiu 
the  present  discussions  will  need  urgently  to 
reach  decisions,  in  consultation  with  the  la. 
ternatlonal  Monetary  F^ind,  with  respect  to 
their  own  exchange  rates.  It  was  the  view  ctf 
the  Ministers  and  Governor*  that  It  is  partto> 
ularly  Important  at  this  tim»  that  no  coun- 
try seek  improper  competitive  advaot*^ 
through  Its  exchange  rate  policies.  Chang** 
in  parities  can  only  be  Justified  by  an  ob- 
Jectlve  appraisal  which  establishes  a  posi- 
tion of  dlaequlUbrlum. 

5.  Questions  of  trade  arrangements  wer* 
recognized  by  the  Minister*  and  Govemon 
as  a  relevant  factor  In  assuring  a  new  and 
lasting  equilibrium  In  the  International 
economy.  Urgent  negotiations  are  now  undar 
way  between  the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
mission of  the  EvToptean  Ccnnmunlty,  Japan, 
and  Canada  to  resolve  pending  sbort-term  Is- 
sues at  the  earliest  p>o8sible  date  and  wltb 
the  European  Community  to  establish  an 
appropriate  agenda  for  considering  more 
basic  Issues  In  a  framework  of  mutual  co- 
op>eratlon  In  the  course  of  1073  and  beyond. 
The  United  States  agreed  to  propose  to  Con- 
gress a  suitable  means  for  devaluing  the  dol- 
lar in  terms  of  gold  to  $38.00  per  ounce  as 
soon  as  the  related  set  of  short-term  meas- 
ures Is  available  for  Congressional  scrutiny. 
Upon  passage  of  required  legislative  author- 
ity in  this  framework,  the  United  States  will 
propose  the  corresponding  new  par  value  of 
the  dollar  to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

6.  In  consideration  of  the  agreed  Immedi- 
ate realignment  of  exchange  rates,  the  Unlt«d 
.States  agreed  that  It  will  immediately  sup- 
pree*  the  recently  imposed  10  percent  impcat 
surcharge  and  related  provisions  of  the  Job 
Development  Credit. 

7.  The  Ministers  and  Governors  agreed  that 
discussions  should  be  promptly  undertaken, 
particularly  in  the  framework  of  the  IMF,  to 
consider  reform  of  the  International  mone- 
tary system  over  the  longer  term.  It  was 
agreed  that  attention  ^ould  be  directed  to 
the  appropriate  monetary  means  and  divi- 
sion of  responsibilities  for  defending  stable 
exchange  rates  and  for  insuring  a  proper 
degree  of  convertibility  of  the  system;  to 
the  proper  role  of  gold,  of  reserve  currencies, 
and  of  Special  Drawing  Rights  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  system:  to  the  appropriate  vol- 
ume of  liquidity;  to  re-examlnatlon  of  the 
permissible  margins  of  fluctuation  arotind 
established  exchange  rates  and  other  means 
of  establishing  a  suitable  degree  of  flexibil- 
ity; and  to  other  measures  dealing  with 
movements  of  liquid  capital:  It  is  recognized 
that  decisions  in  each  of  these  area,,  are 
closely  linked. 

Da.  Burns'  10  Points  or  Mat  12,  1972 

First,  a  significant  further  strengthening 
of  the  processes  of  international  consultation 
and  cooperation; 

Second,  responsible  domestic  policies  in  all 
the  majcw  Industrial  countries: 

Third,  a  substantial  degree  of  autonomy 
for  domestic  policies,  so  that  no  country 
would  feel  compelled  to  sacrifice  high  em- 
ployment or  price  stability  In  order  to  achieve 
balance  of  payments  equilibrium: 

Fourth,  more  prompt  adjustments  of  pay- 
ments imbalances,  to  be  facilitated  by  defi- 
nite guidelines  and  consultative  machinery 
for  determining  when  pckrltle*  need  to  be 
changed; 

Fifth,  a  symmetrical  division  of  responal- 
bUitle*  among  surplus  and  deficit  countrle* 
for  Initiating  and  implementing  adjustment* 
of  payments  Imbalance*; 
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g^h,  systematic  ^ong.nJxgtpUuas  totJ^9 
.wWtlon  of  world  reeerv*.  and  official  cT«Ut 

•'Sffii'^^wntlnued  but  dlmlnlahlng  role 
,^A  as  a  reserve  amet.  with  a  correepond- 
SL  m«^8*  ^  »»»•  toportanoe  of  SDR'*: 

^th  a  better  International  oon**n«u* 
.h^exlsts  at  preaent  about  the  proper  role 

fnMerve  currencle*  In  the  new  system; 
Ntoth    re-estabU«hment  of  some  form  ol 
dollar  oinvertlblllty  in  the  future; 

^  finally,  tenth,  a  significant  leeeenlng 
nf  restrictive  trading  practices  a*  the  reirult 
rf  negotiations  complementing  the  negotla- 
oons  on  monetary  reform. 


Monttast  AccoaD  or  SBTntaa  13.  1971 

The  CouncU  of  the  European  Community 
»«iln  examined  the  problems  raised  follow- 
ing the  measure*  taken  by  the  United  States 
Oovemment  on  Aug.  15,  1971. 

It  considers  that  the  fundamental  problem 
is  that  of  reconstructing  an  intermnatlonal 
economic  and  monetary  system  on  the  basis 
of  the  institution*  which  have  hitherto 
looked  after  it  (the  International  Monetary 
fund  and  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade)  and  bearing  in  mind  the  needs  of 
developing  countrle*. 

The  OouncU  considers  it  necessary  for  the 
counttles  of  the  Community  to  adopt  a 
common  position  In  thl*  reepect.  In  cloee  col- 
laboration with  the  candidate*  for  member- 
ship. .  .J. 

1  The  CouncU.  having  taken  note  of  the 
»-ork  of  the  [EJE.Cl  monetary  committee 
and  the  committee  of  cenUal  bank  governors, 
as  well  as  the  commission's  communication 
to  the  CouncU  of  Sopt.  9,  1971,  agreed  that 
a  Joint  Community  *o«ltlon  in  the  Group  of 
Ten  and  In  the  I.liF.  should  be  baaed  on 
the  following  prlnc^es: 

All  Reforms  of  the  mternatlonal  monetary 
system  should  respect  the  principle  of  fixed 
parities,  which  should  be  modified  as  soon 
as  It  is  seen  that  they  are  no  longer  realistic. 
Such  a  system  Is  necessary  for  the  security  of 
trade  transaction*  and  the  expansion  of  ex- 
change*. In  which  the  Community,  the 
wwld's  leading  commercial  grouping,  Is 
particularly  Interested. 

A  satisfactory  balance  in  International  pay- 
ment* relation*  founded  on  the  above-defined 
principles  will  only  be  established  if  there  la 
a  differentiated  realignment  In  the  party  rela- 
tion's of  industrialized  countries.  Such  a 
realignment  should  Include  the  currencies 
of  all  the  coimtne*  concerned.  Including  the 
doUar.  It  should  be  done  In  conditions  such 
that  the  sharing  out  of  the  burden  of  the 
adjustment  takes  account  of  the  relative  eco- 
nomic situation  of  these  countries  and  of 
their  foreseeable  development. 

(B)  The  orderly  functioning  of  a  thus  re- 
formed International  moneUry  system  de- 
mands that  meastires  be  put  into  effect  con- 
cernmg  International  capital  movements. 
These  could  Include  a  limited  widening  of 
exchange  fluctuation  margins,  so  as  to  lessen 
the  effects  of  different  interest  rates,  as  well 
as  appropriate  measures  to  discourage 
destabilizing  short-term  capital  movements. 

(C)  International  liquidities  wUl  continue 
to  be  made  up  of  goid  and.  In  growing  part, 
of  reserve  instruments  collectively  created 
and  managed  Internationally.  This  implies, 
the  adaptation  and  development  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Special  Drawing  Rights  combined  with 
a  gradual  decrease  of  the  rc^e  of  national  cur- 
rencies as  reserve  instruments. 

(D)  The  new  equilibrium  of  International 
payment*  wUl  only  be  maintained  if  in 
future  all  countrlee  or  orgmnlaed  grouping* 
of  countrleB  respect  wtthout  exception*  the 
obligations  and  coiutrBtiita  of  the  prooaa*  ct 
adjusting  thetr  t>alanoe  at  payments  and  put 
the  appropriate  Internal  poUclsa  Into  effect. 

In  the  framework  of  a  reionned  Interna- 
tional monetary  ByBtetn.  the  authmlty  and 
scope  for  aetlon  of  ttie  IMT.  should  be 
Btnngthened  In  aU  flslds  wbere  the  com- 


petence applle*.  Member  state*  of  the  Oooa- 

munlty  wlU  try  to  adopt  common  posltloo* 
in  thl*  InsUtutlon. 

Nodng  that  the  op«»tlona  of  the  ULP. 
are  made  more  diflUnUt  by  recent  eventt,  tbe 
Council  cor*ld*red  It  Indispeneabl*  that  the 
activity  of  this  inatltutton  should  be  able 
to  continue  normaUy.  thank*  to  Internal 
arrangement*  relaUv*  to  transaction*  la  the 
mato  ounendes  ueed  by  the  Fund.  The  oon- 
tlntiance  of  thl*  aotlYlty  1*  of  Interest  not 
only  to  lndu*t»laU«d  countrle*  but,  even 
more,  to  derelopUig  one*.  It  would  In  addi- 
tion be  Indispensable  to  the  proper  f  unotlon- 
ing  of  an  exchange  «yatem  specific  to  the 
Community. 

3.  The  OouncU  also  examined  how  the 
sittiaUon  had  developed  In  the  foreign-ex- 
change market*  of  the  member*  of  the  Com- 
munity. It  noted  tJiat  the  proper  function- 
ing of  the**  mark*U  had  not  hitherto  been 
serloualy  perturbed  and  took  note  with  sat- 
isfaction of  the  collaboraUon  eetabltohed 
between  Community  central  banks,  whloh  It 
wished  to  see  continue. 

Realizing  that  if  the  preeent  monetary 
dlfllcultle*  continued  too  long,  they  would 
raise  undoubted  danger*  for  the  good  func- 
tioning of  the  Community,  particularly  the 
common  agricultural  policy,  the  OouncU 
asked  the  commlaelon  to  draw  up  a  special 
report  on  the  conaequenoe*  of  the  preeent 
situation  on  the  functioning  of  the  agricul- 
tural common  market  and  confirmed  the 
mandate  given  on  Aug.  19  to  the  monetary 
committee  and  the  committee  of  central 
bank  governor*  to  seek  a*  soon  as  poeelble 
methods  enabling  a  stabUlzatlon  of  the  Com- 
munity's exchange  relations. 

3.  The  Council  underlined  the  gravity  of 
the  United  State*  decision  to  Introduoe  a 
10  per  cent  surcharge  and  internal  mveet- 
ment  and  export  tax  incentives.  These  meas- 
ure* prevent  the  formation  of  realistic  ex- 
change ratee.  They  are  an  obstacle  to  the 
readjustment  of  parltle*.  Moreover,  they  can 
provoke  serlotis  perturbations  In  intema- 
tlon  exchanges.  The  OouncU  therefore  calls 
for  the   suppreeelon  of  theee  meaeures. 


Reviewing  International  monetary  de- 
velopments during  the  last  year  and  the 
series  of  documents  just  reproduced,  a 
two-part  conclusion  Is  evident.  First,  the 
maietary  officials  of  the  major  industrial 
nations  have  been  in  essential  agreement 
since  last  September  up<xi  the  desired 
features  erf  a  reformed  international 
monetary  system.  Secemd,  only  prompt. 
diligent,  and  more-or-less  continuous 
negotiations  can  avoid  periodic  upheav- 
als in  exchange  markets  during  the  in- 
terim period  when  the  dollar  is  incon- 
vertible and  when  the  details  of  inter- 
national raoneUry  reform  are  being 
hammered  out.  If  exchange  crises  are 
permitted  to  occur  from  time  to  time, 
controls  will  spread,  and  the  risk  that  the 
world  will  be  divided  Into  two  or  three 
antagonistically  competitive  monetarj' 
blocs  wiU  substantially  increase. 

The  danger  of  being  forced  to  absorb 
intolerable  amounts  of  d(dlars  brought 
the  European  Finance  Ministers  together 
last  Monday.  Their  prompt  action  in 
moving  the  world  toward  mooetary  re- 
form has  reduced  apprehensions  in  ex- 
change markets.  This  Is  an  object  les- 
son not  to  be  ignored. 

Both  the  U.S.  Treasury  ami  the  Euro- 
pean governments  have  been  languid  in 
pursuing  agreement  on  monetary  re- 
form. In  my  March  23  speech,  I  urged 
that  a  Group  ol  Twenty  patterned  aiter 
the  IMP  Executive  Directors  be  convened 
to  negotiate  monetary  reform.  The  Di- 
rectors have  now  agreed  upon  this  ap- 


proach and  have  submitted  It  to  the  IMF 
Oovemors  on  June  28  for  what  is  certain 
to  be  tiieir  approval.  Formal  voting  closes 
on  July  26. 

I  aiso  urged  that  the  fund  sketch  of 
March  7,  1»72.  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
promptly  initiating  negotiations,  with 
the  target  date  few  conclusion  this  com- 
ing September's  annual  meeting  of  the 
IMP.  Instead,  the  Treasury  has  not  even 
indicated  when  negotiations  are  to 
begin. 

Yesterday  we  saw  an  initiative  on  the 
part  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve that  apparently  marks   a  major 
shift  in  UB.  responsibility  for  the  dol- 
lars which  foreign  central  banks  are  con- 
tinuing to  accumulate  as  a  result  of  our 
persistent   deficits.   For  the  first  time 
since  August  1971,  the  New  York  Federal 
Fleserve  Bank  intervened  in  the  exchange 
market    there    to    buy    dollars    with    a 
foreign   currency    and    thus    boost   the 
value  of  our  currency.  By  accepting  part 
of  the  burden   for   upholding   the   par 
values  negotiated  at  the  Smithsonian  in 
December   1971,   U.S.   authorities  seem 
to  be  indicating  that  henceforth  they  will 
pursue  a  more  active  role  in  achieving 
reform  of   the   international   monetary 
system. 

If  official  U.S.  Intervention  in  the  New 
York  exchange  market  is.  Indeed,  the 
precursor  to  •vigorous  U.S.  leadership  for 
monetary  reform,  I  wholeheartedly  ap- 
prove of  it.  If,  however,  it  is  a  step 
back  toward  pre-August  1971  business- 
aa-usual  normality,  during  which  U.S. 
officials  retreated  from  reality  and  ig- 
nored what  was  happening  to  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  and  to  the  inter- 
national monetary  system,  I  deplore  It. 

Above  all,  what  is  needed  now  is  a 
clear  U.S.  statement  calling  for  monetary 
negotiatlMis   by   the   Twenty,    to   start 
July  27,  and  to  continue  morning,  noon, 
and  rdght  until  agreement  is  reached. 
The  basis  for  negotiations  should  be  the 
five  documents  reproduced  above.  "Hiere 
is  no  reason  why,  at  the  least,  a  good 
progress  report  cannot  be  made  to  the 
IMP  at  Its  annusd  meeting  in  September. 
Financial  officials  should  not  need  a 
new  crisis  every  month  in  order  to  be- 
come re-invlgorated.  to  rediscover  their 
sense  of  purpose,  and  to  move  toward  a 
reform  the  general  outlines  of  which  we 
already  know.  The  risks  of  permanent 
dsunage  to  the  international  monetary 
system  and  the  costs  of  delay  In  nego- 
tiating a  reform  will  only  Increase  as 
action  is  postponed  and   as  conclusive 
agreement  is  pushed  further  and  further 
into  the  future.  ReasonaWe  men  should 
be  able  to  reach  agreement  without  the 
pressure  of  an  immediate  colla^iee  hang- 
ing over  them.  Tixe  time  for  dalliance  Is 
gone. 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  PA- 
CIFIC CONFERENCE  OF  LBQIBLA- 
TORS 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pn-evlous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Bttrtow)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  resolutions  adopted  at  a  meeting  of 
the  elected  legislator!  of  territorte*  un- 
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der  U.S.  Jurladictlon  In  Hawaii.  May  1  to 
6.  1973.  The  resolutions  of  the  Pacific 
Conference  of  Leglalatore  are  as  follows: 
Bblattvs  To  Riquxtttko  tk«  CoHOEMa  or 
TH«  TTwiTKO  Statoi  awd  th«  Dh>a«tm«wt  of 

THm     IJITDUOK    To     PWOVJDT    EOONOlflO    Dx- 

vciiOPKWT   yxTtna  fob  the  Tewutobt   of 

Amxbicah  Samoa 

Whereas,  the  iBlimda  of  the  Paclflc  are 
neoeMarlly  limited  In  their  potential  for 
progress  and  achievement  by  the  lack  of  nat- 
ural resources  and  productive  physical  quali- 
ties: and 

Whereas,  growth  under  these  natural  con- 
ditions can  only  be  achieved  by  a  sound  In- 
frastructure which  will  build  a  Arm  base  for 
attracting  and  sustaining  industrial  and 
commercial  activity;  and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  which  has  political  and  administra- 
tive Jurisdiction  over  many  of  these  Islands 
has  recognized  the  problems  connected  with 
economic  growth  In  the  Paclflc  Basin  and 
has  among  other  things  provided  for  finan- 
cial assistance  to  Ouam  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory by  making  available  economic  develop- 
ment funds:  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  a  common  bond  among 
the  islands  which  look  to  the  United  States 
for  assistance  In  their  efforts  to  Improve  their 
community  well  being  and  to  keep  pace  with 
the  economic  growth  of  the  other  areaa  of 
the  world;  and 

Whereas,  such  bond  requires  that  the  wel- 
fare and  growth  of  the  islands  should  be 
matters  of  equal  concern  and  parity  of  treat- 
ment by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  now 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Paclflc  Conference  of 
Lettislators  does  hereby  respectfully  urge  the 
E>«partmeQt  of  the  Interior  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Statee  to  make  available  to 
the  people  of  American  Samoa  economic  de- 
velopment grants  and  loans  to  the  same  de- 
gree as  received  by  other  possessions  and  ter- 
ritories of  the  Paclflc  stfea  over  which  It  has 
Jurisdiction;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  the  President  certify  to  and 
the  Secretary  attest  the  adoption  hereof  and 
that  copies  of  the  same  be  thereafter  trans- 
mitted to  the  Honorable  Phillip  Boirton. 
Chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Territorial  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Honorable 
Quentln  Burdlck,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Territorial  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  to  the  Honorable  Harrison  Loeach, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

RCLATTVZ  TO  RSQUISTINO  THE  CONORBBS  OF  TH« 

VtatTD  8tati»  to  Ebtabush  a  5-Yeab  Pko- 

CBAM    of    3CHOI.AItSHII>S    IN     HlOHEX     EDTJCA- 

TioN  Foa  TBtx  Mjcmbkb  Jitrisbictions  of  thb 

Pacific  Confixenck  or  LECisLATORa 

Whereas,  there  la  a  continuing  evolvement 
'o  wards  greater  self-government  among  the 
islands  of  the  central  and  western  Paclflc 
vinder  American  Jurisdiction;  and 

Whereas,  this  movement  should  be  en- 
juraged  and  strengthened  as  a  viable  dem- 
onstration of  democracy  In  action;  and 

Wheiesis,  while  one  of  the  cornerstones  nf 
.\  viable  democratic  government  ts  a  knowl- 
edgeable and  well  informed  electorate,  many 
qualified  graduates  of  the  secondary  schools 
Lf  the  Paclflc  area  are  compelled  to  forego 
the  beneflts  of  continuing  higher  education 
i^ecause  of  a  lack  of  funds  and  InaccessablUty 
•jf  institutions  of  higher  learning;  now  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Congreas  of  the  United 
States  be  and  It  hereby  is  respectfully  re- 
quested to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  estab- 
lish a  flye-year  program  of  scholarships  in 
higher  education  for  at  least  fifty  qualified 
high  school  graduates  from  the  United  States 
territories,  poesesalons  and  trust  terrltorlee 
m  the  Paclflc  area:  and  be  It  further 

Seaolvwd,  that  the  President  certify  to  and 
the  Secretary  atteat  the  adoption  bweof,  and 


that  copies  of  the  same  be  thereafter  trans- 
mitted to  the  Honorable  Phillip  Burton, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Territorial  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Honor- 
able Quentln  Burdlck,  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Territorial  and  Insular 
Affairs 

RELATrVE  To  ESCPRBSSINO  TO  THE  HO-OSS  OF 
RBFBBWNTATIVia   SmBCOMMmXE   ON  Teeri- 

ToauL  AND  Insula*  Affairs  and  Mb.  Wil- 
liam Q.  Thomas,  Consttltant  to  the  Sttb- 
coMMrrTKK.  ths  OaAnriTDE  of  thr  Pacific 
Conference  or  Lkci.slators  for  Thmr 
StrppoET  AND  Endorsement  of  the  Con- 
ftrence 

Whereas,  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Subcommittee  on  Terrttorlal 
and  Insular  Affairs,  has  on  many  occasions 
expressed  Its  wholehearted  endorsement  of 
the  organization,  purposes,  directions  and 
activities  of  the  Pacific  Conference  of  Legis- 
lators; and 

Whereas,  Mr.  William  Q.  Thomas.  Consul- 
tant to  the  Subcommittee,  has  participated 
In  this  Fourth  Annual  Conference,  his  pres- 
ence serving  most  admirably  and  appropri- 
ately to  indicate  the  continued  support  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  for  the  goals  and 
directions  of  this  Conference;  now  there- 
fore be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Paclflc  Conference  of 
Leg^lslators  does  hereby  express  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  Subcommittee  on  Terri- 
torial and  Insular  Affairs  and  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam O.  Thomas.  Consultant  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee, the  deep  gratitude  of  the  Conference 
for  their  support  and  endorsement  of  the 
Fourth  Annual  Conference;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  that  the  President  certify  to  and 
the  Secretary  attest  the  adoption  hereof  and 
that  copies  of  the  same  be  thereafter  trans- 
mitted to  the  Honorable  Phillip  Burton. 
Chairman  of  the  Hoiose  Subcommittee  on 
Territorial  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  to  Mr. 
William  a.  Thomas. 

Relative  To  Expressing  the  Sense  of  the 
Pacific  Conference  of  Legislators  Regard- 
ing Federal  Policy  in  the  American  Jt^is- 

DICTIONS    OF    the    PACIFIC    BASIN 

Whereas,  the  Fourth  Annual  Pacific  Con- 
ference of  Legislators  held  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii  from  May  1-6.  1972,  for  the  Legislators 
and  staff  members  of  legislative  bodies  of  the 
various  Jurisdictions  In  the  western  and  cen- 
tral Paclflc  Islands  has  reviewed  and  con- 
sidered various  lautual  problems  in  an  at- 
tempt to  find  common  solutions  to  these 
problems:  and 

Whereas,  during  the  duration  of  the  Con- 
ference, the  various  Jurisdictions  considered 
certain  problems  which  relate  to  them  as 
American  Jurisdictions,  attempting  to  achieve 
ft  common  understanding  of  their  various 
relationships  within  the  Federal  governmen- 
tal structure:  and 

Whereas,  the  focus  and  theme  of  the  Con- 
ference was  established  in  a  number  of  Con- 
ference and  pre-Conference  remarks  and 
discussions  relating  to  the  various  inter- 
relatlonshlfjs  between  the  VS.  Federal  Jtirls- 
dlctlon  and  the  particular  member  Jurisdic- 
tions; and 

Whereas,  it  was  established  by  the  member 
jurisdictions  of  the  Conference  that  four  of 
the  major  Issues  of  conuaon  concern  In  this 
ivrea  were  the  following : 

1.  The  need  for  a  more  definite  Federal 
land  policy  In  Guam,  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  American  Samoa, 

2.  the  effect  of  the  military  presence  in 
the  member  Jurisdictions  and  more  particu- 
larly In  the  United  States  territory  of  Ouam, 

3.  the  need  for  Federal  funding  for  the  eco- 
i^omlc  development  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Paclflc  Islands.  Ouam.  American 
Samoa  and  the  other  American  Jurisdictions 
oT^e  Paclflc  Basin,  and 

4.  the  desire  of  the  parttclpaUng  Axnerl- 


caa  Jurisdictions  within  the  Paclflc  Basin  for 
Increased  political  self-determination;  aiut 

Whereas,  the  Fourth  Annual  Paclflc  Ooa- 
ference  of  Legislators  presented  a  forma 
for  the  discussion  of  these  Issues  of  comnuia 
concern  and  llllcltad  a  variety  of  solutloot 
which  are  worthy  of  further  consldsratloD 
and  review  by  both  the  Federal  govemmsni 
of  the  United  States  and  the  member  juris, 
dictions  of  the  Paclflc  Conference;  and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Foutb  Annim 
Paclflc  Conference  of  Legislators  have  reached 
a  consensus  concerning  these  four  vital  Issuei 
of  Federal  policy  considered  by  the  Confer- 
ence and  are  of  the  opinion  that  It  would  be 
fitting  and  appropriate  to  express  this  con- 
sensus; now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Paclflc  Conference  of 
l^eglslators  does  hereby  express  the  sense  of 
the  Conference  regarding  the  following  Issues 
relating  to  United  States  federal  policy  In  the 
Paclflc  Basin; 

1.  The  Paclflc  Conference  of  Legldaton 
finds  that  there  Is  at  present  no  consistent 
and  uniform  Federal  land  policy  among  its 
territories  and  poesesslona  In  the  Paclflc  Basin 
and  therefore  the  Conference  does  hereby 
respectfully  request  the  Federal  government 
of  the  United  States  to  develop  a  uniform 
land  policy  for  this  area  similar  to  that  prac- 
ticed In  the  States  of  the  United  States  but 
giving  due  regard  to  the  lack  of  voting  rep- 
resentation of  these  temtortes  and  posses- 
sions In  the  United  States  Coneress  and  the 
manifest  antipathy  of  these  jurisdictions  to- 
ward the  policy  of  Federal  land  taking  and 
the  practice  of  Federal  eminent  domain, 

2.  The  Paclflc  Conference  of  Legislators 
finds  that  the  United  States  military  presence 
within  certain  member  Jurisdictions,  al- 
though economically  beneficial  to  these  Ju- 
risdictions, has  oftentimes  been  detrimental 
to  the  political  and  social  development  of 
these  jurisdictions,  the  military  governments 
oftentimes  developing  a  supreme  attitude  to- 
ward the  citizens  of  these  jurisdictions  and 
therefore  the  Conference  does  hereby  respect- 
fully request  the  Federal  government  of  the 
United  States  to  review,  study  and  consider 
procedures  for  resolving  these  conflicts  be- 
tween the  United  States  military  jurtadlettons 
and  the  peoples  of  the  American  jurisdictions 
of  the  Paclflc  Basin. 

3.  the  Paclflc  Conference  erf  Legislators  flnds 
that  the  economic  development  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jurisdiction  of  the  Paclflc  Basin  has 
been  seriously  neglected  for  a  long  period  of 
time  and,  while  being  aware  that  the  United 
States  government  has  recently  begun  to 
assist  these  jurisdictions  In  this  development. 
13  nevertheless  of  the  opinion  that  addition- 
al funds  for  economic  development  should 
be  made  available  to  these  United  States  ter- 
ritories and  posseeslons,  and  therefore  the 
Conference  doee  hereby  respectfully  request 
the  Federal  government  to  assist  In  their 
economic  development. 

4.  the  Paclflc  Conference  of  Legislators 
flnds  that  many  of  the  American  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  Paclflc  Basin  are  dissatisfied 
with  their  present  political  status,  some  of 
these  jurisdictions  being  classified  as  "tm- 
inoorporated  territories",  and  some  having 
the  status  of  wards  of  the  United  Nations 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Statee, 
In  either  case  these  Jurisdictions  being  unable 
to  fully  determine  their  own  destiny  either 
directly  or  Indirectly  through  a  vote  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Statee,  and  there- 
fore the  Conference  does  hereby  respectful- 
ly request  the  Federal  government  of  the 
United  States  to  review  the  various  ftolltlcal 
statuses  of  the  jurisdictions  of  the  Pacific 
Basin  with  a  view  to  providing  a  more  viable 
and  democratic  status  for  those  jurisdic- 
tions dlasfttlsfled  with  their  present  Federal 
relationship;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  the  President  certify  to  and 
the  Secretary  attest  the  adaption  h«reof  and 
that  copies  of  the  SMtie  be  tranoraHted  to 
the  Hoivorable  Bichant  M.  Nlzoa.  I^eeldsat 
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.»  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Rogers 
r  ^Morton,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Si^ble  Quentln  N.  Burdlck^  Chairman  of 
fTTtenate  Subcommittee  on  Territorial  and 
Z^  Affairs,  and  to  the  Honorable  PhU- 
friunon.  Chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
tStwe  on  Territorial  and  Insular  Affairs. 

WHY  DO  WE  DISTINaUISH  IN  OUR 
ATO  TO  THE  VICTIMS  OP  MAN- 
MADE  AND  NATURAL  DISASTERS 

(Mr  KOCH  asked  and  wes  given  per- 
mission 10  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee on  which  I  serve,  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency is  now  engaged  in  marking  up  a 
bUl  entitled  the  "Disaster  Recovery  Act 
of  1972."  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  victims  of  Hurricane  Ag- 
nes and  the  devastating  flood  disaster 
which  struck  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
in  June  1972.  As  I  listened  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Members  from  Pennsrl- 
vania.  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Members  from  the  States  of  Washington 
and  California,  and  the  administration 
spokesman.  Frank  Carlucci.  Deputy  Di- 
rector. Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  I  was  struck  by  our  readiness  to 
speedily  provide  $1.5  billion  for  such  dis- 
aster relief  with  outright  grants  of  up 
to  $5,000  to  individuals  and  1  percent 
loans.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  this  ac- 
tion, because  of  the  human  suffering  in- 
volved. But.  as  I  listen  to  the  testimony 
I  changed  in  my  mind  the  purpose  clause 
from  its  current: 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  the  untold  suffering,  the  loss  of  human 
lives,  and  the  interruption  of  life  and  com- 
merce resulting  prlnclpaUy  from  flooding, 
high  waters,  and  wind-driven  waters  asso- 
ciated with  the  hurricane  and  tropical  storm 
Agnes,  and  the  devastating  flood  disasters 
which  struck  the  State  of  South  Dakota  in 
the  month  of  June  1972.  compels  enactment 
of  special  measures  designed  to  aid  the  vic- 
tims of  these  catastrophes  in  their  efforts  to 
restore  and  rehabUltate  devastated  homes, 
farms,  and  businesses — 

To— 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  the  untold  suffering,  the  loss  in  produc- 
tWty  of  human  lives,  and  the  Interruption 
of  life  and  commerce  resulting  principally 
from  man  made  disasters  and  the  failure  of 
government  to  provide  Jobs  and  housing 
compels  enactment  of  special  measures  de- 
s:g.^ed  to  aid  the  victims  of  these  catastro- 
phes m  their  efforts  to  provide  jobs  and  re- 
store and  rehabilitate  and  create  decent 
housing  for  all  of  our  citizens. 

I  know  that  were  such  a  bill  to  be 
submitted  to  this  Congress  to  provide 
the  same  kind  of  assistance  to  victims  of 
manmade  disasters  that  we  intend  to 
give  the  victims  of  natural  disasters,  it 
would  receive  short  shrift.  As  we  sit  here 
today  millions  of  our  citizens  are  living 
in  abject  poverty  in  rat-infested  slums 
and  uithout  employment.  Their  condi- 
tion is  not  of  their  own  making  but 
rather  a  manmade  disaster  created  by 
others. 

I  would  like  to  know  why  it  is  we  dis- 
tinguish between  natural  disasters,  and 
those  made  by  man.  To  carry  the  ques- 
tion to  the  absurd.  ''Would  the  ghettos 
of  Harlem.  South  Bronx.  Bedford  Stuy- 
vesant  become  eligible  for  the  assistance 
CXVin 1561— Part  19 


now  intended  for  the  victims  of  Hurri- 
cane Agnes,  if  through  some  magical 
way  we  were  able,  without  loss  of  life 
or  personal  injury,  to  have  the  East 
River  flood  those  art  as?  Do  we  need  the 
intervention  of  God  before  we  address 
ourselves  to  the  problems  that  man  has 
created? 

If  we  do  not  change  this  policy,  we 
will  have  a  national  disaster. 


of  these  captive  nations  and  I  wish  to 
express  my  sympathies  and  hopes  that 
these  people  will  again  be  returned  to 

the  stature  of  free  men,  for  which  they 
have  so  long  fought. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

iMr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  it  is  ray  privilege  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  remembering  the  valiant 
submerged  nations  of  the  world  in  this 
13  th  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 
Although  there  has  been  change  in  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
in  recent  years,  millions  of  citizens  of 
that  area  are  still  deprived  the  normal 
and  self-evident  results  of  all  men  by 
action  of  the  Soviet  ruling  hierarchy. 
Nearly  every  nation  of  the  world  has  a 
written  constitution  and  thr  Soviet  Con- 
stitution, on  paper,  is  among  the  most 
democratic  of  them  all.  However,  in  prac- 
tice, the  Uberalism  is  not  carried  out  and 
there  is  no  self-determination  in  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries;  moreover,  there 
are  none  of  the  basic  freedoms  of 
speech,  religion,  or  mobility  as  we  enjoy 
them  in  our  country. 

In  1940.  the  U.S.S Jl..  after  underhand- 
edly  dealing  with  Nazi  Germany,  occu- 
pied "for  their  own  protection"  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  three  sovereign 
nations  each  with  a  proud  heritage.  Mos- 
cow changed  sides  after  Operation  Bar- 
barbosa — Hitler's  invasion  of  Russia, 
June  1941 — and  finally  in  1943,  having 
Gtermany  on  the  nm,  proceeded  to  en- 
slave Rumania,  Poland,  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia as  the  Russian  machine  moved 
west  toward  the  Atlantic  across  Europe. 
By  1948,  under  the  guise  of  popular 
democratic  regimes,  the  Soviets  were 
able  to  secure  the  government  of  Al- 
bania, Bulgaria,  and  Hungary  to  the 
Communist  cause. 

We  have  seen  the  Soviet  Union  at 
work  many  times;  witness  the  Warsaw 
destruction.  Eastern  Germany,  Hungary 
in  1956,  the  8  days  of  terror  in  Czecho- 
slovakia in  August  1968:  in  Poland  In 
1970  and  most  recently  in  Kaunas, 
Lithuania,  in  1972.  Another  serious 
problem  is  the  plight  of  the  millions  of 
Soviet  Jews  in  the  Ukraine.  These  are 
only  but  a  few  instances  of  Soviet  tyr- 
anny and  aggression. 

This  list  could  go  on  and  on  but  I  will 
not  belabor  my  colleagues  with  already 
known  facts.  Every  day  that  any  nmn 
is  compelled  to  live  under  a  rule  not  of 
his  own  choice  but  one  that  constrains 
his  every  will,  his  every  freedom,  and  his 
every  thought  he  is  captive  and  is  living 
under  an  oppressive  and  repressive  gov- 
ernment and  should  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  combat  that  power. 

This  week  is  Captive  Nations  Week 
and  I  would  like  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  saluting  the  valiant  peoples 


CONTROL  ADVISORY  COMMTTTEaBB 

(Mr.  MONAQAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thi* 
point  in  the  Rkcoud  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
9,  1972,  the  House  passed  H.R.  4383,  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Standard* 
Act.  This  measure  was  the  result  of  ex- 
tensive investigation  by  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  into  tha 
use  and  aliuse  of  advisory  committees  In 
the  Federal  Government.  The  bill  Is  pres- 
ently being  considered  by  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Conamlttee  In  the  other 
body,  and  it  is  hoped  that  legislation  on 
the  subject  will  be  forthcoming  in  the 
ni»r  future. 

In  addition,  subsequent  to  House  pttf- 
sage  of  H.R.  4383.  the  President  signed 
Executive  Order  11671.  which,  while  It 
does  not  preclude  the  need  for  legislation, 
does  take  an  Important  step  toward 
bringing  advisory  committees  under  con- 
trol. 

The  July  17,  1972,  issue  of  UjB.  News  li 
Worid  Report  contains  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle summarizing  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  the  effort  to  bring  ad- 
visory committees  under  control.  Con- 
gratulations to  Gerald  Parshall  and  the 
editors  of  U.S.  News  k  World  Report  on 
a  fine  article.  I  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  consideration: 
W4SHii(aTOir  WoutT:  Au,  TBOdS  Aovisias 
The  Whits  House  and  Congress  have  begun 
a  drive  to  get  a  grip  on  a  sprawling  and  con- 
troversial element  of  the  CJovemment;  the 
advisory  committee. 

The  drive  is  a  reectlon  to  crttlelsm  that 
top-level  Oovemment  policies  are  being 
sha{>ed  behind  cloe«d  doors  by  appointed 
committees  or  commissions  of  private  citi- 
zens and  bureaucrats  who  are  unknown  to 
the  public.  oft«n  represent  vested  intiueets 
and  who  operate  virtuaUy  without  super- 
vision. 

President  Nlzon  made  his  move  on  June  6 
by  <y">ng  an  executive  order  designed  to 
bring  most  advisory  oommitteee  under  cen- 
traltsed  control,  (^>en  their  proceedings  to 
the  public  and  abolish  any  such  groups  tha« 
have  outlived  their  usefulness. 

The  House  of  Representatives  previously 
had  peKed  a  blU  aimed  at  the  same  objec- 
tives. A  similar  measure  is  nearlng  flnaJ  ac- 
tion in  the  Senate. 

coNiuomrc  notnos 
Indicative  of  how  the  edvisory-commlflslon 
system  has  been  functioning  unchecked  foe 
years  Is  the  faot  that  officials  cannot  even 
agree  on  how  m&ny  such  groups  there  are. 
The  White  House  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  lists  1,734  consulting  bodies.  In- 
cluding 40  appointed  by  the  Preeldent.  More 
than  1,100  are  advisory  in  nature,  and  are 
comprised  of  experts  and  Interested  citizens 
from  outside  the  Oovemment.  The  rest  are 
Interagency  groupe  of  Government  employees 
who  consult  with  each  other  on  mutusi 
problems. 

But  oongrcsslonal  researchers  contend  that 
there  oould  be  as  many  as  1300  "outside" 
advlOMy  oommlsstons,  plus  1400  Inter- 
agency committees  scattered  throughout  the 
federal  hierarchy— Involving  30,000  members 
and  4.400  staff  workers,  and  ooetinii  taxpayers 
about  75  mlUlon  doUars  a  year. 
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Mo«t  of  tb«M  groups  operate  secrwtly.  or 
•.t  l«Mt  wltb  »  mlnlznum  ot  fanfar*. 

A  aurvey  oooduotsd  for  tb«  Boum  For- 
eign Oper»tloQa  arul  aov«riim«rt  Laforma- 
tlon  Subcommttte*  ahowd  ttMt  about  half 
th«  a. 000  meetings  ahecked  were  closed  to 
tb«  public. 

Only  one  fourtb  ol  the  seeslons  were  docu- 
m«nt«<l  by  a  gtenogr»phlc  transcript,  and 
only  8  p«r  c«nt  at  tb«  zx^Mtlngs  resulted  In 
a  public  report  of  votea  on  action  taken. 

CLXAB   V10i:.ATI0M 

Commented  Representative  WlUlam  S. 
Moorbead  (Dem.),  of  PennaylTanl*.  Subcom- 
mittee chairman : 

"The  flgfurea  paint  a  very  darJc  picture 
of  tl*e  Gtovernment's  attitude  toward  the 
puMle**  right  to  participate  in  an  important 
funotion  of  government.  It  la  a  dark  pic- 
ture of  atar-chamber  meetings  in  cleer 
violation  of  the  law  of  the  land." 

Other  memben  of  Congress  complain  that 
the  memberahlp  of  moat  uongovernmental 
advisory  committees  la  drawn  from  a  narrow 
segment  of  the  public — often  the  very  group 
that  the  sponaorlng  federal  agency  la  sup- 
posed to  be  regulating. 

Oltlcs  point  out  that  the  National  In- 
dustrial Pollution  Control  Council,  which 
was  appointed  to  advise  the  Commerce  De- 
piartinent,  la  made  up  of  officials  from  some 
of  the  nation's  largest  corporations — Includ- 
ing oompanles  accused  of  being  major  pol- 
luters. 

Senator  Lee  Metcalf  (Dem.),  of  Montana, 
charged  that  too  many  advisory  commit- 
tees are  taken  over  by  trade  associations  and 
transformed  into  lobbying  groups  operating 
within  the  Oovernment  Itself.  Said  the 
Senator; 

"Our  hearings  have  shown  all  too  clearly 
that  the  public — the  consumer,  the  taxpayer, 
the  small  biislneasman,  the  small  farmer, 
the  youth  of  the  nation — are  the  last  to  be 
considered  for  any  advisory  role." 

Officials  of  Government  departments,  how- 
ever, argue  It  is  not  only  natural  but  neces- 
sary that  their  advisory  committees  be  com- 
prised of  experts  In  the  fields  Involved. 

It  would  make  no  sense,  they  contend, 
to  appoint  a  plumber  to  help  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  regulate  radioactive 
pharmaceuticals,  or  name  a  wheat  grower 
to  advtsa  the  Defense  Department  on  nuclear 
weapon  safety. 

Wltn eases  at  congressional  hearings  also 
defended  closed-door  meetings  of  advisory 
paoaU  on  the  ground  that  members  would 
not  feel  free  to  discuss  matters  frankly  In 
an  open  session. 

Sometimes,  they  added,  the  conavUtants 
consider  untested  products  or  preliminary 
proposals,  and  publication  of  such  talks 
would  only  needlessly  alarm  or  mislead  the 
nation. 

Often  there  would  be  nothing  for  ordinary 
cltlsens  to  witness,  even  If  they  were  allowed 
to  participate,  because  some  advisory  com- 
mittees never  seem  to  accomplish  anything. 

A  study  made  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
turned  up  many  such  groups — one  of  them 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Quality  Teacher 
Preparation  that  was  authorized  by  a  law 
passed  In  1965. 

The  report  showed  no  members  were  ever 
appointed  to  the  council,  no  staff  hired  and 
no  reports  filed. 

Some  advisory  groups  have  even  demon- 
strated an  astonishing  ability  to  reproduce 
their  own  kind. 

In  1067  I>resident  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
named  a  Committee  to  Review  Relationships 
Between  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  Private  American  Voluntary  Organiza- 
tions. 

The  committee,  operating  with  iin usual 
dispatch.  Issued  Its  report  within  six  weeks. 


The  recommendation :  appoint  another  com- 
mittee to  Ux)k  Into  the  problem.  This  was 
promptly  done. 

While  some  advisory  committees  are  criti- 
cized for  being  too  Influential  in  Oovernment, 
members  of  other  consulting  groups  com- 
plain that  their  findings  are  Ignored  or  re- 
jected If  they  don't  happen  to  fit  in  with 
official  thinking. 

Senator  Charles  Percy  iRep.).  of  Ullnols, 
voiced  this  feeling  when  he  said: 

"There  Ls  a  belief  that  advisory  committees 
are  stacked  to  give  conclusions  favorable  to 
the  very  Administration  that  appoints  them. 
It  Is  believed  that  committee  recommenda- 
tions are  shaped  by  political  considerations — 
not  facts  and  fair  arguments — and  that  when 
there  is  a  disagreement,  the  report  of  the 
advisory  committee  Is  then  declared  secret." 

It  Is  not  unusual,  of  course,  for  a  President 
to  "file  and  forget"  report-s  of  advisory  com- 
missions he  has  appointed. 

Mr.  Nlxou  has  given  cool  reception  or  out- 
right rejection  to  reports  made  by  experts 
he  has  appointed  to  look  Into  urban  prob- 
lems, pornography,  campus  violence,  narcot- 
ics Ekddlctlon  and  population  growth. 

"The  problem  with  advisory  commissions," 
said  a  White  House  spokesman,  "Is  that.  In 
addition  to  their  expert  knowledge  of  a  sub- 
ject, the  members  bring  In  their  own  per- 
sonal philosophies  and  political  viewpoints. 
Also,  some  of  them  see  what  may  be  the  only 
chance  In  their  lifetime  to  zap  the  President." 

Alexander  Heard,  chancellor  of  Vanderbllt 
University  and  adviser  to  Mr.  Nixon  on  edu- 
cation affairs,  said  often  people  expect  ad- 
visory commissions  to  come  up  with  an  In- 
stant solution  to  a  complex  problem  nobody 
else  has  managed  to  solve  Asserted  Mr. 
Heard: 

"I  think  the  test  is,  what  contribution  does 
the  study  commission  make  to  the  education 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  of  public  of- 
ficials— what  kinds  of  ideas  does  It  stimu- 
late on  issues,  how  much  forward  does  It  ad- 
vance consideration  of  problems  £ind  steps 
toward  solution?" 

Major  recommendations  of  advisory  groups, 
however,  often  do  result  In  action.  The  So- 
cial Security  system,  draft  lottery,  federal 
aid  to  local  law  enforcement  and  many  other 
Innovations  stenuned  from  studies  miade  by 
citizen  panels. 

The  executive  order  Issued  by  President 
Nixon  establishes  a  committee-control  cen- 
ter in  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
The  center  will  keep  track  of  all  advisory 
groups,  their  expenjses  and  actlvltlee— and 
make  the  Information  available  to  the  pub- 
lic In  an  annual  report  to  Congress. 

Committees  will  have  to  announce  meet- 
ings In  advance,  allow  the  public  u,  attend 
and  make  a  public  record  of  proceedings. 
Exceptions  will  be  allowed  In  the  national 
Intereet,  as  provided  by  existing  law. 

AU  advisory  groups  will  be  terminated  not 
more  than  two  years  after  formation,  unless 
specifically  continued  by  the  establishing 
authority. 

Administration  officials  believe  that  Imple- 
mentation of  the  executive  order  makes  un- 
necessary the  similar  legislation  that  was 
passed  May  9  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Another  measure,  which  Is  aiao  almost 
Identical  to  the  executive  order.  Is  being 
considered  to  the  Senate.  But  some  members 
of  Congress  Insist  that,  regardless  of  the 
presidential  action,  putting  a  law  on  the 
books  Is  the  best  way  to  guard  against  abuses 
by  advisory  committees. 

Observers  say  chances  are  good  that  Con- 
gress will  approve  legislation  before  the  year 
is  over. 

PARTT  RrspoNsrsn-rrT 

ExplaU-ed  Representative  John  8.  Mona- 
gan  (Dem.)  of  Connecticut,  ^x>nsor  of  the 
bill  paosed  by  the  House; 


"Rasponsibdlity  for  the  proliferation  ot  »4. 
rlsory  bodies  cannot  be  placed  on  on*  politi- 
cal lirty  or  the  other.  They  have  grown  la 
number,  and  their  recommendations  have  tt 
times  been  Ignored  urvder  Presidents  of  both 
parties. 

Nor  can  the  accusing  finger  be  pointed  at 
the  executive  branch.  Congress  has  created 
and  forgotten  Its  share  of  advisory  commit- 
tees and  commissions. 

"But  the  time  Is  now  ripe  for  change." 


ART  COLLECTORS'  PROTECTION 
ACT 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
number  of  works  of  art  sold  in  this  coun- 
try has  escalated  markedly  in  recent 
years.  The  graphic  arts  in  particular 
have  experienced  a  colossal  rise  in  sales. 
Last  year  over  a  million  graphic  pro- 
ductions were  bought  and  sold  in  the 
United  States.  The  estimated  projectlcms 
for  this  year  are  even  greater. 

Unfortunately,  along  wth  this  boom, 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  inci- 
dence of  unscrupulous  and  sharp  prac- 
tices in  art  transactions.  Some  dealers 
and  wholesalers  have  directly  or  indi- 
rectly misrepresented  reproductions  as 
original  limited  edition  prints.  In  some 
cases,  the  artist's  signature  has  been 
forged  to  make  reproductions  look  like 
original  prints.  Photographic  reproduc- 
tion of  original  prints  have  also  been 
made. 

These  sharp  practices  must  be  curbed 
in  the  public  interest.  The  honest  cd- 
lector,  dealer,  and  wholesaler  must  be 
protected.  He  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  artistic  works  which  he  purchases  are 
what  they  were  represented  to  be  or 
what  the  purchaser  was  led  to  believe 
they  were. 

The  States  have  failed  to  Implement 
effective  measures  to  curb  the  abuses 
which  are  occurring.  Only  three  States 
have  enacted  any  legislation  regulating 
the  sale  of  graphic  prints  and  the  other 
States  extend  absolutely  no  protectlcn 
to  the  purchasers  of  these  artistic  works. 

To  correct  this  deficiency  I  am  today 
introducing  the  Art  Collectors'  Protection 
Act.  This  bill  would  protect  art  collec- 
tors by  requiring  disclosures  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sale  of  any  fine  print  which 
is  published  in  a  limited,  numbered,  or 
signed  edition.  These  prints  would  have 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  receipt  or  cer- 
tificate which  accurately  and  clearly 
disclosed: 

First.  The  date  of  printing : 

Second.  The  name  of  the  artist; 

Third.  The  name  of  the  printer; 

Fourth.  The  size  of  the  edition; 

Fifth.  The  total  size  of  any  previous 
editions ; 

Sixth.  The  specific  identification  of  the 
medium;  and 

Seventh.  An  attestation  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  artist's  signature. 

The  legislation  also  would  require  that 
all  reproductions  are  to  be  clearly 
marked  as  such  so  that  errors  of  identi- 
fication would  not  occur.  Any  violation 
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of  these  provisions  would  be  deemed  an 
unfair  method  of  competition  and  an 
unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice  in 
commerce  under  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  The  provisions  will  ap- 
ply equally  to  all  sellers  including  the 
artist  himself. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
necessary  legislation  and  prevent  the 
further  victimization  of  the  purchasers 
of  these  significant  and  increasingly  im- 
portant works  of  art. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  VICE  PRESIDENT 
SPIRO  T.  AGNEW 

.Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcord.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  Vice 
Presidents  in  our  history  have  had  so 
significant  an  impact  during  their  terms 
of  office  as  Spiro  T.  Agnxw.  Whether 
in  his  efforts  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
red  tape  that  separates  the  average  citi- 
zen from  the  Federal  Government,  or 
in  hlglillghting  areas  that  should  be 
matters  of  national  concern  to  all 
Americans,  he  has  done  a  thoroughly 
outstanding  job. 

I  was  therefore  stunned  and  dismayed 
albeit  hardly  surprised,  when  I  learned 
that  some  of  my  fellow  "Republicans" 
in  the  other  body  were  apparently  at- 
tempting to  create  a  "dump-AcNrw" 
movement  within  our  party.  I  have 
every  confidence,  of  course,  that  this 
movement  will,  as  one  newscaster  put  it, 
remain  at  or  below  sea  level.  But,  it  is 
nonetheless  disturbing  that  some  "sum- 
mertime Republicans,"  are  not  content 
to  allow  the  President  to  make  his  own 
decision  on  his  running  mate  this  No- 
vember. 

Historically,  presidential  nominees — 
especially  incumbent  Presidents — have 
had  considerable  freedom  of  choice  in 
selecting  their  Vice  Presidents.  There  ts 
almost  no  precedent  for  "open"  con- 
ventions on  this  matter.  Nor  is  there 
much  precedent  for  attempting  to  oust 
an  incumbent  Vice  President.  Nothing 
can  possibly  be  gained  from  dropping 
Mr.  Agnkw.  On  the  contrary,  all  re- 
ports that  I  have  seen,  indicate  that  the 
Vice  President  has  enormous  popularity 
throughout  the  coimtry.  His  presence 
on  our  ticket  this  fall  would  greatly  en- 
hance our  already  bright  prospects  for 
a  sizable  victory.  The  Vice  President 
has  brought  Into  our  party  large  num- 
bers of  men  and  women  who  once  con- 
sidered themselves  Democrats  or  Inde- 
pendents. As  the  only  elected  Flepubli- 
can  on  the  national  level  from  Mis- 
souri, I  know  he  has  responded  on 
every  occasion  to  party  requests.  It 
makes  no  political  sense  at  all  to  break 
up  the  winning  ticket  our  party  is  for- 
tunate to  have,  and  to  turn  away  these 
new  supporters  of  Republican  candi- 
dates. 

Our  President  has  already  expressed 
his  confidence  in  Vice  President  Agitkw. 
I  am  certain  that  President  Nixon's 
statement  will  once  again  choose  to 
have  Mr.  Agnew  run  with  him  this  fall. 


FULL  DISCLOSURE  LEGISLATIGN 

(Mr.  OUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rzcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  legislation 
tH.R.  15662)  has  been  Introduced  by  my 
colleagues  Mr.  Mixva  and  Mr,  Frit 
which  would  require  full  disclosure  of  In- 
come, assets,  and  liabilities  by  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  professional  staff 
earning  more  than  $22,000  a  year. 

This  is  an  excellent  proposal.  I  com- 
mend it  highly  and  am  most  pleased  to 
be  a  cosponsor.  The  House  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  re- 
quires a  partial  disclosure  of  the  finan- 
cial holdings  of  the  Members,  but  I  con- 
sider this  to  be  inadequate. 

I  have  made  it  a  practice  In  the  past 
to  periodically  disclose  my  entire  finan- 
cial situation  and  publish  It  in  the  Con- 
GRXssiONAi.  Record.  I  recently  did  so  on 
April  27  of  this  year. 

The  partial  public  disclosure  require- 
ment of  the  House  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  OCacial  Conduct  is,  in  my  view, 
highly  Inadequate.  Citizens  are  entltied 
to  a  more  comprehensive  financial  state- 
ment from  public  oflaclals. 

Only  with  such  a  full  disclosure  state- 
ment can  citizens  assure  themselves  that 
officials  are  not  subject  to  confilcts  of  In- 
terest which  would  prevent  or  deter  them 
from  performing  their  official  duties  in 
an  objective  maimer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
proposals  such  as  this  are  met  vrith  such 
opposition  within  the  Halls  of  Congress. 
Public  trust  In  our  institutions  has  de- 
clined in  recent  years  because  the  aver- 
age citizen  feels  that  his  Government 
pays  more  attention  to  special  Interests 
than  it  does  to  him. 

This  distrust  is  being  refiected  in  the 
opinion  polls  and  in  Federal  and  local 
election  campaigns.  The  passage  of  HJl. 
15662  would  not  instantiy  solve  all  of  our 
national  traumas,  but  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  beneficial  reform  and  I  feel  It  is  long 
overdue. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

fMr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
rise  this  week  to  observe  Captive  Nations 
Week,  1972 — the  14th  time,  by  the  way, 
that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  doing  so 
since  I  came  to  this  House — we  must  all 
acknowledge  that  the  shape  of  the  world 
hEis  been  very  dramatically  affected  since 
we  last  observed  this  occasion  a  year  ago 
by  the  two  visits  of  President  Nixon  to 
Peking  and  Moscow  and  by  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  agreements  between  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  and  the 
U.S.BJl. 

Needless  to  say  all  of  us  welcome  any 
move  that  may  genuinely  serve  to  reduce 
intemationtd  tensions  and  promote  the 
chances  for  peace.  The  three  events  re- 
ferred to  above  have  In  fact  made  some 
substantial  strides  in  that  direction,  and 


as  such  they  have  been  deservedly  wel- 
comed by  all  Americans  of  good  will. 

But  two  words  of  caution  need  to  be 
voiced,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  first  is  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  on  the  basis  of  its  track 
record,  still  needs  to  be  regarded  with  a 
goodly  measure  of  caution  and  suspicion. 
We  sixnply  cannot  allow  a  feeUng  of 
euphoria  to  blunt  our  sense  of  reality. 
We  must  continue  to  keep  our  powder 
dry  and  we  must  continue  to  be  alert  to 
insure  that  agreements  entered  into  are 
indeed  carried  out  and  not  violated. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  a«ain  to 
remind  ourselves,  especially  in  the  light 
of  the  meetings  in  Peking,  of  the  old 
proposition  that  the  road  to  a  lasting 
peace  never  leads  through  the  graveyard 
of  freedom.  We  caiuiot  ever  achieve  real 
peace  by  bargaining  away  the  freedom  or 
the  independence  of  any  free  peoples. 

I  make  these  observations  because  to- 
day in  Asia  we  face  two  urgent  problems. 
One  is  the  futiu^  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  Eager  as  we  all  are  for  peace, 
eager  as  we  all  are  for  bringing  our  troops 
back  home,  we  can  never  hope  to  find  an 
end  to  warfare  on  the  Southeast  Asian 
peninsula  by  conspiring  to  impose  a 
Conununlst  government  forcibly  on  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Similarly,  in  our  eagerness  to  open 
new  bridges  to  the  people  of  Mainland 
China  we  must  remind  ourselves  again 
and  again  that  we  can  never  achieve 
peace  in  the  Pacific  by  agreeing  to  the 
takeover  of  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan,  against  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  by  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment of  Mainland  China.  In  our  eu- 
phoria over  the  Peking  meeting  we  have 
occasionally  overlooked  that  point,  how- 
ever, I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Second,  switching  our  view  toward 
Europe,  we  should  remember  that  one  of 
the  agreements  of  the  Moscow  summit 
meetings  was  an  early  convening  of  a 
Emx)pean  security  conference. 

But  such  a  codfer^ice  must  be  care- 
fully and  cautiously  approached.  Simply 
because  It  Is  called  a  sectulty  conference 
is  no  guarantee  that  it  will  be  geared 
to  contribute  to  genuine  security.  In- 
stead there  is  a  very  real  possibilll^  that 
its  major  punxwe  will  be  to  lull  the  free 
nations  of  Western  Europe  Into  a  false 
sense  of  security  and  then  to  hasten 
their  so  called  "Finlandlation." 

Let  us  not  forget  that  steps  towards 
genuine  military  security  in  Europe  by 
means  of  mutual  and  balanced  force  re- 
ductions between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries  have  been  seriously  pro- 
posed now  for  some  time  by  NATO.  In- 
deed, the  former  Secretary  General  of 
NATO,  Gen.  Manlio  Brosio,  has  been 
trying  for  more  than  a  year  to  visit  Mos- 
cow to  discuss  these  reductions.  But  Mr. 
Brosio  has  beoi  left  rudely  to  cool  his 
heels. 

If  the  Soviets  are  so  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  security  discussloDs.  then  how 
can  they  repudiate  NATO's  efforts  so 
brusquely  at  the  same  time?  Or  Is  It  that 
they  are  less  Interested  in  the  reality  of 
mutual  security  than  they  are  in  its  ap- 
pearance? 
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Thaae  are  the  thoughts  we  need  to  re- 
flect upon  thl«  week.  Mi.  Speaker,  as  we 
contemplate  the  dramatic  changes  that 
hav.'  Indeed  taken  place  arovmd  us  since 
we  last  stood  here  l  year  ago  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  c«)tive  peoples  and  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  the  world. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  these 
new  developments,  we  were  reminded 
just  the  other  day  that  the  light  of  free- 
dom and  the  hope  of  freedom  continue 
to  bum  brightly,  even  in  the  hearts  of 
people  living  within  the  captive  nations 
of  the  world,  by  the  dramatic  action  of 
a  citizen  of  Lithuania  in  burning  himself 
to  death  in  protest  to  the  continued 
Soviet  domination  of  that  onoe-free 
country-. 

But  let  a  recent  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  6.  1972.  express 
better  than  I  can  the  dynamic  power  of 
the  idea  of  freedom  which  this  single  act 
of  self-immolation  in  Lithuania  has 
suddenly  presented  so  vividly  to  all  the 
peoples  of  the  free  world. 

RtTS8iriC.\TTOV 

Another  Luhuanlan  has  burned  hlmseLf  to 
death  to  protest  Soviet  cccupatlon  of  his 
country.  It  u  reported  from  Moscow.  This  is 
the  latest  sobering  reminder  oX  the  wave  oi 
ducou'.ent  that  has  broken  out  this  year  lu 
the  tiny  Baltic  country  whos>e  independence, 
along  with  that  of  her  two  neighbors,  was 
extinguished  by  Stallu  more  than  three  dec- 
ades ago  as  one  of  the  side  dividends  of  the 
Soviet-Nazi  pact  It  Is  a  measure  of  the  dee- 
peration  many  Lithuanians  feel  that  three 
in  the  laat  several  weeks  have  choeen  self- 
immolation  as  a  means  of  callUig  world  at- 
tention to  Uieir  plight. 

The  Catholic  religion  and  Uthuanlan  oa- 
tloiialiam  are  so  Intertwined  that  there  is  no 
point  In  debating  whether  It  Is  religious  or 
national  oppression  that  Is  at  the  root  of  the 
current  discontent.  Rather,  the  protest  peti- 
tions and  other  appeals  for  help  that  have 
been  smuggled  out  of  Lithuania  suggest  that 
Uthuamaus  believe  that  Moscow  wishes  to 
extirpate  both  the  Catholic  religion  and 
Lithuanian  language  and  culture.  The  pur- 
pose would  of  course  be  forcibly  to  assimi- 
late the  tiny  Lithuanian  nation  Into  the 
vast  sea  of  Russians — a  practice  known  In 
czarlst  days  simply  as  '  rusalflcatlon." 

What  IS  moat  remarkable  about  the  recent 
outburst  of  overt  Lithuanian  resistance  Is 
the  role  of  the  young,  oi  those  who  were 
born  and  grew  up  under  Soviet  rule  and 
have  nc)  .iiemortes  of  an  independent  Lithu- 
anian state.  The  flrst  Lithuanian  to  bum 
himself  alive  was  a  young  worker  Roman 
Kalanta.  His  personal  sacrifice  in  May  ignited 
sevenU  days  of  massive  riots  during  which 
thousands  of  young  Lithuanians  fought  the 
police  aiid  troops  In  the  streets  of  Kaunas. 

3o  long  as  the  Lithuanians  protest  alone, 
of  cotirse.  Moscow  has  more  than  enough 
force  to  repress  their  discontent.  But  there 
Is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  there  Is  sim- 
ilar nationalist  passion  in  the  Ukraine, 
Qcorgla,  Azerbaldzan.  Uzbekistan,  Kazakh- 
stan and  other  non-Russian  republics,  not 
to  mention  the  other  two  Baltic  states  of 
Latvia  and  Bstonla.  If  the  non -Russian 
minorities  were  ever  able  to  Integrate  their 
activities  and  present  a  united  front  against 
russlflcatlon.  Moscow  would  have  a  major 
challenge  on  Its  hands. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  SCIENCE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.  > 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 


er. In  the  third  week  of  June  a  3 -day 
National  Action  Conference  on  Inter- 
governmental Science  and  Technology 
Policy  was  held  at  Harrisburg.  Pa.  The 
conference  drew  over  200  people  and  it 
was  my  great  privilege  to  serve  as  hon- 
orary chairman.  Since  the  application 
of  science  and  technology  tc  the  prob- 
lems faced  at  the  levels  of  State  and  local 
governments  offers  very  notable  promise. 
I  would  hke  to  share  with  the  Members 
of  the  House  the  main  results  of  this  con- 
ference. 

The  National  Action  Conference  on  In- 
tergovernmental Science  and  Technology- 
Policy  was  convened  in  response  to  a 
keenly  felt  need  to  identify  specific  steps 
and  actions  winch  can  now  be  taken  in 
order  to  speed  the  application  of  science 
and  technology  to  public  problems.  The 
central  objective  of  the  conference  was 
to  provide  a  forum  in  which  representa- 
tives from  all  levels  of  government  and 
from  other  concerned  public  and  private 
organizations  could.,  come  together  to 
formulate  recommendations  for  work- 
able policies,  institutional  arrangements, 
and  action  plans  for  intergovernmental 
science  and  technology. 

The  conference  was  infused  with  a 
sense  of  urgency.  In  part,  this  was  at- 
tributable to  the  rapid  increase  in  tech- 
nically oriented  matters  with  which  the 
States  and  localities  must  ccpe.  This 
same  sense  of  urgency  is  also  foimd  in 
the  words  of  the  President  in  his  message 
to  Congress  on  science  and  technology- 
The  President  said: 

We  must  appreciate  that  the  progress  we 
seek  requires  a  new  p>artnershlp  in  science 
aud  technology — one  which  brings  together 
the  Federal  government,  private  enterprise. 
State  and  local  governments  and  otir  univer- 
sities and  research  centers  In  a  coordinated, 
cooperative  effort  to  serve  the  national  in- 
terest 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Harrisburg  confer- 
ence was  significant  because  it  demon- 
strated a  shared  interest  and  determina- 
tion to  effect  change  within  the  realm  of 
Intergovernmental  .->cience  and  technol- 
ogy. It  represented  a  concerted  desire  to 
remove  obstacles  and  to  initiate  specific 
actions  oriented  toward  further  ex- 
panding the  capability  to  apply  science 
and  technology  to  public,  domestic  prob- 
lems. The  most  tangible  accomplishment 
of  the  conference  was  its  success  hi 
reaching  a  concensus  on  specific  resolu- 
tions for  action.  The  subjects  singled  out 
for  immediate  action  form  a  basis  for 
innovative  efforts  to  further  the  realiza- 
tion of  public  technology  policy  and  pro- 
grams. The  organizers  of  the  conference 
expect  shortly  to  publish  the  formal 
action  resolutions  resulting  from  the 
meeting. 

The  conference  also  served  as  a  forum 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  Informa- 
tion among  representatives  of  diverse 
organizational  structures  and  interests. 
In  so  doing,  it  enabled  the  participants 
to  become  aware  of  the  dramatically  dif- 
ferent sets  of  prion  ties  and  needs  which 
must  be  accommodated  if  new  intergov- 
ernmental science  and  technology  poli- 
cies and  programs  are  to  be  effective. 

The  Harrisburg  conference  was  at- 
tended primarily  by  those  ofiScials  who 
are  the  consumers  of  pubhc  technology. 


Next  week  in  San  Francisco  the  Urbtn 
Technology  Conference  will  be  held.  Thh 
conference  was  organized  primarily  bf 
those  in  Industry  who  develop  and  mw. 
ket  pubUc  technology.  I  have  asked  the 
staff  of  the  Science  and  Astronautlei 
Committee  to  prepare  a  staff  report  on 
the  developments  at  both  of  these  con- 
ferences, Eoid  this  report  will  be  available 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  this  new  and 
significant  development. 

In  my  opinion,  these  conferences  mark 
a  turning  point  in  the  growth  of  Inter- 
governmental science  and  technology 
policy — one  signaling  a  change  from  In- 
formation gathering  and  discussion  to 
the  formulation  of  a  firm  basis  for  deci- 
sive action. 


My  20,  1972 
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ADVICE  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

I  Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
30.  I  called  attention  on  this  floor  to  an 
editorial  in  the  El  Dorado,  Kans.,  Times, 
written  by  one  of  the  wisest  political  ob- 
servers in  Kansas.  That  editorial  which 
was  printed  in  the  July  6  Congressional 
Record,  had  some  prudent  suggestions 
for  the  President  and  in  placing  it  in  the 
Record.  I  offered  the  hope  that  perhaps 
in  some  manner  it  would  get  past  the 
White  House  palace  guard  and  be  seen 
by  an  equally  astute  politician.  Thus  far, 
I  have  no  evidence  that  this  has  taken 
place. 

But  nothing  daimted,  I  am  going  to 
beep  on  making  suggestions  to  our  Presi- 
dent. Yesterday,  m  the  New  York  Times 
of  July  19.  appeared  a  memo  to  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  I 
hope  will  be  Richard  Nixon.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  a  shrewd  and  experienced  man 
who  himself  was  a  White  House  adviser, 
an  inteUigent  and  observant  political  ob- 
server, by  name  Jack  Valentl. 

I  command  Mr.  Valenti's  "memo  to 
the  next  President"  to  Mr.  Nixon  and 
most  particularly  to  those  of  his  advisers 
who.  in  the  main,  unfortimately  have 
had  no  experience  with  Congress  and  ap- 
pear to  have  difficulty  in  learning  or 
wanting  to  leam  how  to  deal  with  Con- 
gress. I  ask  that  it  be  printed  herewith 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Presidential  Advises 
(By  Jack  Valentl) 

(A  memo  to  the  man  who  takes  the  oatb 
as  President  on  January  20,  1973.) 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

May  I,  respectftilly,  offer  you  some  advice, 
hard  learned  during  my  experience  workim 
in  the  White  Ho^ise? 

Spend  time  outside  Washington.  Though 
you  and  your  staff  may  rightfully  claim  you 
are  sensitive  to  and  oonsclous  of  what  U 
really  happening  In  the  country,  It  is  possible 
that  you  may  not  be.  It  Is  not  isolation  that 
does  this,  or  even,  as  some  plquantly  declare, 
the  aspect  of  monarchy  that  mantles  the 
Presidency. 

The  problem  Is  that  Washington  Is  incee- 
tuously  embraced  and  though  your  appolnt- 
nxentts  secretary  may  flood  the  oval  olfloe  with 
vialtors  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  there  Is. 
and  will  be,  lacking  the  Immediacy  of  local 
opinion,  the  smell  and  grit  of  on-the-spot 
InlormatloiL 


xt,  suggestion  is  to  set  up  regional  White 
JSm  (nothing  expMMlve-slmply  offloe 
Z^in  Fed«i»l  building.)  in  six  or  8«v«a 
SSmunlti-  widely  spacM  In  tbeland.  VUit 
Sm  at  leart  once  a  year  ^^f  »  t^' Jf,^^'" 
^,Uy  Por«y  liito  ^"  adjoining  country- 
MtL  Do  not  schedule  set  speeches  in  large 
rSu  before  big  audiences.  Schedule  no 
Heches.  UteraUy  get  out  among  the  people. 
7^9  It  18  difficult  for  a  President  to  really 
vtS^  listen,  see  with  a  battalion  of  aides, 
flirit  service,  press  and  assorted  curious  on- 
l^en  crowding  his  every  move.  But  you 
^  If  you  choose,  be  able  to  sense  and  touch 
u  xlmll  as  hear  and  see  what  the  folks  ooit- 
side  Washington  are  concerned  about.  It  is 
roal  medicine  for  a  President  to  gather  in. 
through  his  own  instincts  and  tactile  senses, 
»  microcosm  of  the  people's  views 

Instruct  your  stalT  in  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  importance  of  members  of  Oon- 
nesB  Let  your  staff  accept  with  the  graven 
StnesB  of  ancient  truth  that  no  one  wiU 
phone  or  importune  the  White  House  who 
wUl  bear  greater  urgency  to  you  than  a  Con- 
gressman or  Senator.  Challenge  your  aides  to 
9M  how  fast  they  can  return  the  call.  L«t 
them  compete  in  the  race  to  give  instant  at- 
tention to  the  requests  and  needs  of  thess 
members.  Let  respect  and  deference  be  the 
automatic  reeponse  to  every  Congressman 
and  Senator.  Though  you  bear  the  tongue  of 
angels  have  the  strength  of  ten.  and  though 
you  are  the  Repository  of  All  Truth,  unless 
you  have  the  support  of  the  Congrees  you 
an  nothing.  You  should  allow  no  aide  to 
eerve  you  who  has  rot  signed  In  blood  his 
dutiful  acceptance  of  this  rubric. 

There  is  no  known  substitute  for  a  Presi- 
dential laylng-on-of-the-hands-and-volce  to 
Congressmen  and  Senators.  My  suggestion  is 
for  you  to  call  the  Congress  in,  in  small 
groups,  say  no  more  than  twenty  at  a  time, 
with  the  leadership,  throughout  the  year  un- 
til the  entire  535  members  have  been  warmed 
la  your  presence.  Brief  them  on  current  is- 
»u«.  Let  them  ask  question  in  quais-dupll- 
cate  of  the  British  Prime  Minister's  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  In  Commons.  Let  them  venti- 
late their  soeclal  causes  and  personal  griev- 
ances. If  there  is  a  more  valuable  and  splen- 
did antidote  to  Congressional  frustration 
and  Irritation  than  to  hear  personally  from 
and  talk  to  the  President  it  Is  not  yet  In- 
vented by  Ingenious  man. 

This  is  time-consuming.  Some  of  your  stcfl 
may  find  a  hundred  reasons  why  It  ought  to 
be  terminated  or  delayed.  But  there  are  few 
expenditures  of  your  time  that  ■w.-lll  reward 
you  more  generously. 

Finally,  you  ought  not  neglect  those  po- 
litical leaders  who  toll  "out  there."  most  of 
them  In  relative  national  obscurity.  Orga- 
nize, on  a  formalized  basis,  meetings  with 
special  groups  of  governors,  state  legislators. 
mayors,  city  councilmen.  Again,  this  In- 
trudes on  your  time.  It  may  even  occur  dur- 
ing those  moments  i  which  will  grow  In  fre- 
quency) when  your  mind  and  body  cry  out 
for  surcease,  and  when  your  own  personal 
desires  coUlde  with  a  fixed  schedule.  But.  sir. 
with  all  due  respect,  this  will  be  seeding 
time,  m  which  you  spread  your  programs 
and  aspirations  for  your  country  and  In  due 
cotirse  they  will  spring  up,  robust,  support- 
ive, In  city  halls  and  state  hotises  all  over 
the  nation. 

May  God  grant  you  four  years  of  peace  and 
prosperity  for  our  country,  and  a  term  im- 
marred  by  lingering  dispute  and  rancor.  In- 
cidentally, God  will  work  much  better  !n 
your  behalf  if  you  are  acutely  aware  cf  the 
national  mood,  and  if  Congress,  governors, 
mayors,  legislators  and  councilmen  are  on 
your  side. 


Mr.  Matsttnaoa  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  CNkill),  for  today,  through 
Wednesday,  July  26,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  McKivrrr  (at  the  request  <rf  Mr. 
Oerald  R.  Fobd),  on  accoimt  of  ofllclal 
business. 

Mr  TruRY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  July  21,  24.  and  25, 
1972,  on  accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  RooKBY  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  KiE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  from  2  pjn.  today,  through 
Friday,  July  21,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  <  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
0*Nkill)  ,  for  Friday,  July  21.  on  account 
of  death  in  his  family. 

Mr.  Pepper  'at  ♦^he  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  from  5  pjn.  until  adjourn- 
ment today,  on  account  of  official 
business, 

SPEX^IAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MONAGAN,  for  30  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carlson)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extran- 
eous material : ) 

Mr.  Harvey,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dewholm)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  BoLAND,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for   10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Abzug.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Retiss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Btjrton.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GowzALEz,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 


Mr.  VsTBT  In  two  iDstancet. 
Mr.  Bnua  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Hasthtcs. 

Mr.  COHTE. 

Mr.  Bmooicnn.s. 

Mr.  OusB  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  McKonrcT. 

Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Chakuklaoi. 

Mr.  Shouf  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  FftENZXL. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  McKirrrr  In  two  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dknbouc)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Teaoue  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  AfiDABBO. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  In  three  instances. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 
Mr.  PuQUA. 

Mr.  SxaiRLiNG  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Garhatz. 
Mr.  RoDnfO. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  SiSK. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr,  Waldie  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  BoLLiNo  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Dxnholm. 

Mr.  DoBN  tn  three  instances. 
Mr.  Mazzoll 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  O'Neill. 

Mr.  Stokxs  in  three  instances, 
Mr.  GiAiMO  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Price  of  minots,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  and  to  Include 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carlson)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steele  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  (JCTILLEN. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Buchanan  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hn.i.TS. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Ptndley. 

Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  Railsback  In  two  Instances 

Mr.  MiNSHAU.. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  f(dlow»: 

8.  520.  An  act  to  autborlM  the  contrac- 
tion, operation,  and  malntenanoe  of  the  closed 
basin  division,  San  Luis  Valley  project,  Colo- 
rado, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oommlt- 
tae  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

8.  1798.  An  act  to  foster  fuller  UJB.  partici- 
pation to  International  trade  by  the  promo- 
tion and  support  of  representation  of  UJB. 
interests  in  lnt«m*tional  voluntary  stand- 
ards activities,  and  f<w  other  purposes;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conmierce. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

8.  473.  An  act  to  amend  the  Automobile  In- 
formation Disclosure  Act  to  make  its  provi- 
sions applicable  to  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  moticm  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  July  24, 1972,  at  12  o'clock 
nooD. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3181.  A  l«tt«r  from  th«  D«puty  AsaUt&nt 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Inter- American  Af- 
fairs) ,  transmitting  a  report  on  implementa- 
tion of  sec.  507(b)  of  the  Foreign  Aa«l»tanc« 
Act  oX  1861,  aa  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3182.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  37,  United  States  Code. 
to  provide  special  pay  to  certain  nuclear- 
trained  and  qualified  enlisted  members  of 
the  naval  service  who  agree  to  reenlist,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3183.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  The 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1965 
to  Increase  salaries,  to  provide  certain  revi- 
sions in  the  retirement  benefits  of  public 
school  teachers,  and  for  other  pxirposee;  to 
the  Committee  on  District  of  Columbia. 

3184.  .\  letter  from  the  C^halrman,  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  transfer  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
of  all  functions  and  administrative  authority 
now  vested  In  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  under  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1936;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2186.  .\  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
Federal  Register  notice  concerning  children's 
sleepwear  fiammabiUty  s:Andard  to  become 
effective  on  July  29,  1973,  to  the  (^mmlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2186.  A  letter  from  the  Surveyor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
plat  showing  exchange  of  Jurisdiction  be- 
tween the  House  Offloe  Building  Commission 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  of  portions  of 
Canal  Street  and  E  Street  in  Reservation  286. 
purstiant  to  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

RaCKTVB)     FBOM     THS     COMPTKOLLER     GtNERAL 

2187.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  aspects  of  U.S.  assistance  to  disaster- 
stricken  Bast  Pakistanis  (Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  Department  of  State, 
and  Department  of  Agriculture);  to  the 
Committee    on    Oovernment   Operations. 

3188.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  examination  ot  financial  statements 
pertaining  to  insurance  operations  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1971,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  841  (H.  Doc.  92-327);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTTTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BJHa  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XITI.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R.  16960.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
128  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  highway  emergency  relief  to  authorise  ad- 
ditional appropriations  necessary  as  a  result 
at  recent  floods  and  other  disasters;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-1231).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Ootnmlttee  on  Public 
Works.  HJl.  15961.  A  bill  to  authorise  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  undertake  a  na- 


tional program  of  inspection  of  dams;  (Rept. 
No.  92-1232).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MADDSN :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Reeolution  1046.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  3542.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of  travel  and  transportation  allowances 
to  certain  members  of  the  iinlfonned  serv- 
ices In  connection  with  leave  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1227).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1047.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
oonalderaUon  of  H.R.  14638.  A  bill  to  further 
amend  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1960, 
as  amended,  to  extend  the  expiration  date  of 
certain  authorities  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes  i  Rept.  No.  92-1228) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas :  Committee  on  Rules. 
Hotise  Resolution  1048.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HSl.  14642.  A  bUl  to 
amend  the  act  of  September  26,  1966,  Public 
Iiaw  89-606,  to  extend  for  4  years  the  period 
during  which  the  authorized  numbers  for 
the  grades  of  major,  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
colonel  in  the  .\lr  Force  may  be  increased. 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1229). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1049.  Resolution  providing  tar  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  14911.  A  bill  to  amend 
titles  10  and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
are  in  a  missing  status  to  accumulate  leave 
without  limitation,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-1230).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

HJl.  15959.  A  bill  to  permit  a  State  to  use 
funds  from  the  highway  trvist  fund  for 
urban  mass  transportation  projects,  and  to 
Increase  tht  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such 
projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BERGL-^ND; 

H.R  15960.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By   Mr.    GARMATZ    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  PnxY)  : 

H.R.  15961.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  .Act  of  1956,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY: 

HR.  15962.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  20- 
percent  Increase  In  annuities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  15963  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prevent  Ices  of  veteran 
compensation  and  pension  benefits  as  a  re- 
sult of  Increases  In  social  security  benefit 
payments  under  Public  Law  92-336;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  15964.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $3,000  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  permitted  each 
year  without  any  deductions  from  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  (Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN  iby  request)  : 
(  HJt.  15966.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955  to  In- 
crease salaries,  to  provide  certain  revisions 
In  the  retirements  benefits  of  public  school 
teachers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MAR  DN  • 

HJl.  15966.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920,  to 
provide  for  the  extension  of  certain  leases; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


By  Mr.  MATHIS  of  Oeorgla: 
HJR.  15967.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Oommw* 
cations  Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  making  ni» 
solicited  commercial  telephone  calls  to  ptf 
sons  who  have  Indicated  they  do  not  w^ 
to  receive  such  calls;  to  the  OommlttM  og 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MONAQAN: 
H.R.  15968.  A  bill  to  protect  art  coUeetoi 
by  requiring  disclosures  In  connection  with 
the  sale  of  certain  fine  prints  and  reprodo^. 
tlons;  to  the  Committee  on  Intentata  ut 
Foreign  Cocnmerce. 

HJi.  16969.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intenui 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  cradtk 
against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for  tuttioa 
paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  edtua- 
tlon  of  dependents;  to  the  OommlttM  qq 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN; 
H.R.  16970.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Seen- 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  national 
parks  or  national  recreation  areas  in  tluiM 
States  which  presently  do  not  have  a  na* 
tional  park  or  national  recreation  area;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af« 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  STEPHSNS: 
HJl.  16971.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  c(  tlia 
United  States  Code  to  estabUsh  sepants 
optometry  services  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commlttae  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
HM.   15972.  A  bill  to  protect  confidential 
sources  of  the  news  media;  to  the  Commlttst 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  16973.  A  biU  to  amend  section  8346(a) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
guaranteed  annuity  benefits  equal  to  tht 
minimum  primary  Insurance  amoimt  au- 
thorized under  section  216 (a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  amended,  and  for  othw  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  16974.  A  bill  to  provide  Increases  in 
certain  civil  service  retirement  annuities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Berr- 
ice. 

By    Mr.    WALDIE     (for    himself,   Mr. 
Chapfeix,    Mr.    Dantixs,    and   Ur. 
BsAsco)  : 
KM.  15975.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  payment  of  In- 
creased annuities  to  secretaries  of  Justices 
and   Judges   of   the   United   States;    to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By    Mr.    BLATNIK    (for    himself,  Mr. 
Thons.  Mr.  Bakxk,  and  Mr.  Vlood)  : 
HH.  16976.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Seors- 
tary  of  the  Army  to  undertake  a  national 
program  of  Inspection  of  dams;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    BLATNIK    (for    himself,  Mr. 
Klucztnski.  Mr.  Gkat,  Mr.  Edmonb- 
soN,  Mr.  Dour.  Mr.  Hkndkxson.  Mr. 
HowAso.  Mr.  Akdkbson  of  California, 
Mr.  Catf^t,  Mr.  Ros.  Mr.  COLLin 
of  nilnolB,  Mr.  BxaicH,  Mr.  McCoB' 
MACK,    Mr.    Rangkl,    Mr.   Jamu  V. 
Stanton,   Mrs.   Abzuo.   Mr.   Gaovn, 
Mr.  CLxnxAND,  Mr.  Schwenckl,  Mr. 
Ziox,  Mr.   McDoNAU)  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  HAMMzKscaiuirr,  Mr.  Mnxsi  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Mttxll,  and  Mr.  Tibbt): 
HJt.  15977.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  undertake  a  national 
program  of  inspection  of  dams;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
HJl.  15978.    A   bUl   to   restore   to  Federal 
civilian  employees  their  rights  to  participate, 
as  private  citizens.  In  the  political  life  of  tht 
Nation,  to  protect  Federal  civilian  employees 
from  Improper  political  solicitations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

HJl.  16979.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970.  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  restrictions 
on  the  rights  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
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tv-tAi  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
SS^i^  on  Post  Office  and  Olvll  Servto.^ 

wR  16980  A  bUl  to  amend  the  age  and 
«rv^  requirements  for  immediate  retlre- 
^ntui^d«  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  83  of 
twe  5  united  StaSs  Code,  and  for  other 
purp^«:  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

BT  Mrs.  mCKS  of  Massachusetts: 

go  15981  A  blU  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Hetlrement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  20-per- 
«nt  increase  in  all  annuities  and  pensions 
?W*under;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Michigan: 

SB.   16982.  A  bUl  to  Impose  a  moratorium 
on  new  and  additional  student  transporta- 
tion- to  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MELCHEB: 

HB  16983.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Marias-Milk  Unit  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program  in  Mon- 
tana, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 

UR.  18984.  A  blU  to  amend  title  UI  of  the 


act  of  March  3,  1933,  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  "Buy  American  Act,"  with  reapect  to 
determining  when  the  cost  of  certain  articles, 
materials,  or  supplies  is  unreasQnable;  to  de- 
fine when  articles,  materials,  and  suppUes 
have  been  mined,  produced,  or  manufactured 
in  the  United  States;  to  make  clear  the  right 
of  any  State  to  give  preference  to  domesti- 
cally produced  goods  in  purchasing  for  public 
use.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  YATES: 

HJi.  16986.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969  in  order  to  pro- 
mote freedom  of  emigration;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.   OALinANAKIS: 

H.J.  Res.  1261.  Joint  Resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  first  week 
beginning  on  a  Sunday  in  AprU  of  each  year 
as  "National  Textile  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEELE: 

KJ.  Res.  1262.  Joint  resolution  designation 
of  the  month  of  JiUy  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Drum  Corps  Month";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.  Ooa.  Res,  647.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
coUect  overdue  debts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia : 
H.    Res.    1050.    Resolution    regarding    the 
transfer  of  rural  letter  carriers;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttoe  on  Post  Office  and  Olvll  8er;-loe. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XEH,  private 
bills  and  reaoiutlons  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  aa  foUowB: 

By  Mrs.  HECK1£R  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  16988.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Isabel 
Eugenia  Serrane  Maclas  Ferrler;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McKINKEY: 
HJl.  16887.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Apoeloloe 
Sederopoulua;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mr.  RXBB: 
HJl.  16988.  A  btU  for  the  relief  of  Raphasl 
Gldharry;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE— r/iursdai/,  July  20, 1972 


The  Senate  met  at  9  ajn.  and  waa 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  *Mr.  Mitcalf)  . 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for 
Thy  mercies  which  are  new  every  morn- 
ing, when  weariness  has  been  dispelled 
by  the  blessed  gift  of  physical  rest  and 
spiritual  renewal.  O  Thou  restorer  of  the 
soul  lead  us  in  paths  of  righteousness 
for  Thy  name's  sake. 

Prosper  the  counsels  of  those  who  con- 
fer for  peace  and  strengthen  those  whose 
duty  is  yet  to  bear  the  burden  of  battle. 
Be  with  those  here  and  everywhere  who 
strive  for  a  new  age  of  justice,  brother- 
hood, and  peace. 

May  all  men  of  good  will  be  encour- 
aged by  the  message  of  the  prophet: 

Fear  thou  not:  tor  J  am  with  thee;  he 
not  dismayed:  for  I  am  thy  God:  I  will 
strengthen  thee:  yea,  I  uHll  help  thee: 
yea,  I  will  upfiold  thee  toith  the  right 
hand  of  my  righteousness. — Isaiah  41 :  10. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name,  we  pray. 
Amen. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Cahfomla  (Mr. 
TuwNKv)  is  now  recogniaed  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  to  be  rcrtlowed  by  the 
distlngiiished  Senator  frcm  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias). 

(The  remarks  that  Mr.  Tunnky  made 
at  this  point  on  the  introduction  of  S. 
3814,  dealing  with  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act. 
and  the  ensuing  debate  are  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  under  Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  July  19,  1972.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMTITEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANBPIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees may  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obJectiCHi,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  desires  time, 
I  will  yield  my  3  minutes  to  him. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  apprecia'*  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  majority  leader,  but  we 
have  concluded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  will  not  ex- 
tend beyond  9:40  ajn.,  and  statements 
therein  will  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEW 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  sea- 
son being  what  it  is.  It  should  not  be  sur- 
prising, I  suppose,  to  hear  suggestlwis 
from  time  to  time  that  President  Nixon 
should  dvunp  Vice  President  Aohxw  as 
his  running  mate  this  year. 

I  do  not  profess  to  know  what  moti- 
vates such  suggestions.  I  suppose  it  is 
just  another  form  al  midsummer  mad- 
ness in  a  presidential  election  yecur. 

I  have  always  understood  that  a  presi- 
dential nominee,  and  not  self-anointed 
kingmakers,  should  be  reeponaible  for 
selecting  the  man  he  would  like  to  have 
on  the  ticket  with  him.  Speaking  for 


myself,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  leave 
this  responsibility  where  it  has  long 
abided. 

But  I  do  want  to  say,  in  all  candor, 
that  I  deplore  the  reflections  on  Vice 
President  Achxw  which  I  believe  are  im- 
plicit in  the  suggestions  that  he  should 
be  replaced.  No  man  has  fUled  this  office 
with  more  poise,  and  with  more  effective- 
ness, and  with  more  credit  to  himself  and 
his  party.  .  ^ 

As  President  Nixon  said  In  an  inter- 
view last  January  and  repeated  in  a  news 
aaiference  as  rec«itly  a«  June  29: 

Mr.  Agnew  has  conducted  himself  .  .  .  with 
great  dignity,  with  great  courage,  some  con- 
troversy— which  is  inevitable  when  yon  haw 
courage — and  that  under  the  circumstanoee, 
since  he  was  a  member  at  a  winning  team,  I 
did  not  believe  that  breaking  up  a  winning 
team  was  a  good  Idea.  That  was  my  view  than 
and  that  Is  my  view  now. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  deter- 
mine, that  is  still  the  prevailing  opinion 
in  the  only  place  where  It  counts  when 
it  comes  to  choosing  a  candidaie  for  Vice 
President. 

The  Vice  President  has  had  a  very  sub- 
stantial role  in  this  adminlstratiwi — far 
more,  I  believe,  than  any  other  Vice  Pres- 
ident has  been  called  upon  to  play.  I  have 
been  particularly  impressed  with  his  ef- 
forts to  promote  our  federal  system  of 
government  through  his  concern  in  im- 
proving rriations  between  Washington 
and  the  State  and  local  govenunents. 

He  has  demonstrated  his  courage  In 
many  different  ways.  He  has  not  been  re- 
luctant to  meet  with  indlvklimis  and 
groups  of  differing  political  views,  and 
he  has  not  been  afraid  to  voice  crltlctem 
of  the  national  news  media  and  some  of 
our  ivy-towered  imiversltles  which  I  be- 
lieve is  shared  by  a  large  segment  of  our 
people.  

So  it  is  not  surprising  thai  Mr.  Aowrw 
should  be  the  target  of  a  political  am- 
bush, just  as  Mr.  Nixon  was  the  target 
of  Harold  E.  Staasen's  dumping  effort* 
in  the  1950'8.  He  has  been  a  strong  Vice 
President  and  one  is  raninded  of  the 
refrain  which  goes  ^mething  like  this: 
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Ingratltud*  ta  a,  we*d  of  any  cUma. 
It  m»7  thrive  »t  flnt,  but  fades  in 
Ume. 

The  Vice  President  deserves  our  grati- 
tude— and  I  am  sure  this  will  be  reflected 
In  just  a  short  time.  President  Nixon  has 
said  he  will  make  known  his  decision 
about  a  nuining  mate  before  the  Re- 
publican convention  next  month,  and  I 
am  conlldent  that  the  President  will 
choose  very  wisely. 


PETmONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  MANSTIKLD: 

A  petition  of  the  Maryland  Veterans  for 
Peace.  Baltimore.  Maryland,  praying  foz*  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  use  their  delegated 
rights  and  powers  to  bring  about  an  early 
end  to  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poretgn  Relations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  cc«nmittees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  FANNIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment 

H.R.  3337  An  act  to  authorize  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  viUage  site  for  the  Payson  Band 
of  Tavapal-Apache  Indians,  and  for  other 
purpooes    iRept.  No    93-975>;    and 

HJi.  8694  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  fTinds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
m«nt  In  favor  of  the  Yavapai  Apache  Tribe 
In  Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  num- 
bered 23-S  and  33-F,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-976). 

By  Mr  CHILES,  from  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations,  without  amend- 
ment- 

HJl.  8708.  An  act  to  extend  the  authority 
ot  agency  heads  U3  draw  checks  In  favor  of 
flnanfflal  organizations  to  other  classes  of 
recurring  payments,  and  for  other  purpoeee 
(Rept.  No.  03-077). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "CRIMINAL 
LAWS  AND  PROCEDURES"— RE- 
PORT OP  A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT. 
NO.  92-974) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  32,  92d  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, submitted  a  report  entitled  "Crimi- 
nal Laws  and  Procedures",  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted:  r> 

By  til  BUHDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Robert  L.  Carter,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  U.  8. 
district  Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

Waiter  J.  Stoeaael,  Jr  .  of  California,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  mtn- 
iBter.  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 


the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  ac- 
company H.R.  15417,  the  fiscal  year  1973 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill. 

Several  committee  explanations  on 
health  and  education  were  omitted  from 
the  text  of  the  report  when  it  was  print- 
ed, and  some  errors  were  made  in  print- 
ing. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  ordered  a  star  print  of 
Senate  Report  No,  92-894,  incorporating 
the  explanations  in  the  original  report 
and  correcting  those  necessary  printing 
errors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OP  RE- 
PORT NO.  92-«94— LABOR-HEW 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1973 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  21,  1972.  I  submitted  the  report  of 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  TUNNET  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Beock I 
3.  3814.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  91-608 
to  prescribe  procedures  pertaining  to  the  dis- 
closure  of   certain   financial   information   by 
tlnanclal   Institutions   to   State   and   Federal 
governmental  departments  and  agencies,  and 
for  other  purposes   Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
S.  3815.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion   Act    of    1953    in    order    to    require    the 
screening   by   weapons   detecting   devices  of 
all    passengers    In    reg^ularly    scheduled    air 
transportation.    Referred   to   the   Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr   INOtJTE: 
S     3816.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Roslta 
D'oanda.  Referred  to  the  Committee  en  the 
JudJiclar>- 

By  Mr.   MAONUSON    (by  request)  : 
S.  3817  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motcr  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966.  and  for 
other  purposes    Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr  SPONG 
S.  3818.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  conserva- 
tion, protection,  and  propagation  of  species 
or  subspecies  of  fish  and  wUdUfe  that  are 
threatened  with  extinction  or  likely  within 
the  foreseeable  future  to  become  threatened 
with  extinction,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr  BAYH: 
S.  3819.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  establish  effective  controls 
against  diversion  cf  particular  controlled 
substances  smd  to  assist  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  Investigation  of  the  diverslcn 
of  controlled  substances  Into  orther  than 
legitimate  medical,  scientific  and  industrial 
channels,  by  requiring  manufacturers  to  in- 
corpcrate  inert.  Innocuous  tracer  elements 
in  all  Schedule  11  and  HI  depressant  and 
stimulant  substances,  and  fcr  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  McGOVERN: 
S  3820  A  bill  to  provide  for  payment  of 
costs  of  pending  litigation  cut  cf  funds  aD- 
proprlated  to  pay  a  Judgment  In  favor  of 
the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  In  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  munbered  332-A.  Re- 
ferred to  t;-.e  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr   GRIFFIN : 
S.    3821.    A    bUl    for    the   relief    of   Jozefa 
Sokolowska  Domanskl.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HtrOHES  I  : 
S.  3822.  A  blU  authorizing  the  City  of  Clin- 
ton Bridge  Commission  to  convey  Its  bridge 
structures  and  other  assets  t»  the  State  of 
Iowa  and  to  provide  for  the  completion  of 
•    partially    constructed    bridge    across    the 


MIsBlaalppl  River  at  or  near  Clinton,  Ia«a 
by  the  State  Highway  Oomnilasion  of  ^ 
State  of  Iowa.  Referred  to  the  CotnaUuZ 
on  Public  Works.  ^ 

By  Mr.  MAONtTSON  (by  r«quast)  ■ 
S.  3823.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Nations 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  UMI 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  t»  phase  In  outv 
vehicle  safety  standards  by  specified  pv. 
oentages  over  a  period  of  tune,  and  tot 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Conuuitt* 
on  Commerce. 
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STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCBD 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIOlfB 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brock)  : 
S.  3814.  A  bill  to  amend  PubUc  Law 
91-508  to  prescribe  procedures  pertain- 
ing to  the  disclosure  of  certain  flnfti^^^al 
information  by  financial  institutloas  to 
State  and  Federal  governmental  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

BA>rK    SECRECY    ACT 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Bank 
Secrecy  Act.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  <  Mr.  Mathlvs  )  is  present 
today  to  discuss  a  bill  he  is  planning  to 
introduce  relating  to  the  same  subject 
matter,  although  slightly  different  In 
form.  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  consider  these  bills,  work  its  wiH 
and,  finally,  before  this  session  is  over, 
amend  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act.  I  bellew 
that  statute,  along  with  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  represent  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  privacy  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  now  almost  1^ 
months  since  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  asking  to 
be  informed  on  a  number  of  matters  in 
connection  with  the  recently  prescribed 
Bank  Secrecy  Act  regulations.  I  haw 
been  assured  time  and  time  again  by  the 
Secretary  and  his  staff  that  a  re^MHiae 
would  be  forthcoming  shortly.  Yet,  the 
days  go  by  without  a  word  of  explanation. 

The  purport  of  my  questions  dealt  with 
some  very  fundamental  policies  under- 
lying the  regulations  as  well  as  proce- 
dures and  safeguards  to  be  utilized  and 
adopted  when  applying  those  regulations 
to  real  situations. 

I  am  simply  astounded  and  outraged 
at  the  way  the  microfilming  regulations 
roll  on  without  any  indication  or  as- 
surance from  Treasury  as  to  why  it  is 
taking  place  and  what  safeguards  with 
respect  to  the  regulations  are  contem- 
plated. The  people  are  entitled  to  know, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
explain.  It  is  the  height  of  arrogance 
to  meet  this  proper  inquiry  with  nothing 
but  cold,  calculated  nonresponsiveness. 

While  I  was  studying  the  new  Bank 
Secrecy  Act  regulations,  I  and  many  of 
my  fellow  Calif omians  became  alarmed 
by  the  lack  of  statutory  safeguards  in- 
suring our  banking  privacy  against  un- 
authorized disclosures.  Our  research  has 
disclosed  that  there  is  no  statutory  pro- 
hibition upon  a  bank's  disclosing  any 
information  it  sees  fit  to  any  recipient. 
The  Government's  known  propensity  for 
data-coUecting  coupled  with  some  known 
instances  of  FBI  surveillance  has  created 
the  apprehension  that  another  precious 


-Mi  of  our  freedom  from  unwarranted 
StoMion  may  diaappwr. 
"l^  flabbwgaetied  to  read  to  the  San 
-indsco  Chronicle  of  July  18  a  stat»- 
Srby  a  Govemnaent  ofUcial  contained 
M^  arttole  on  a  hearing  held  laet  Mon- 
tTmiie  suit  brought  bv  the  American 
SKi^es  union  and  the  C^ornia 
inkers  Association  challenging  the 
!;SStotionBUty  of  the  Bank  secrecy 
5SMid  the  regulations.  The  U.S.  attor- 
JS  referring  to  the  bank  depositors, 
told  the  court— and  I  quote: 
They  bave  no  right  to  privacy  of  bank 


iSr  President,  if  the  U.S.  attorney  was 
authtinzed  to  make  that  statement,  it  Is 
«n^  aDoarent  that  our  Government,  with 
Ite  lettable  appetite  for  Information 
hag  an  incredible  I»ck  of  sensitivity  con- 
oOTing  Uie  people's  right  to  be  let  alone 

That  insensitivity  makes  it  essential 
to  protect  legislatively  an  individual's 
hanking  privacy,  to  assure  his  right  and 
ahiuty  to  control  the  dlssentoation  of 
information  pertaintog  to  his  personal 
banking  transactions.  In  a  climate  of  dis- 
tniat  and  cynicism  on  the  part  of  a  large 
segment  of  our  citizenry  toward  thar 
^wnment,  it  Is  crucial  tiiat  Uie  people 
be  provided  this  assurance, 

Mr  Presldrait,  today  I  am  introducing 
a  wn  to  fill  this  vital  need.  I  now  send 
it  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference, 
and  ask  unanimous  consrait  that  it  be 
printed   in   the   Rkom    following   my 

remarks.  

The  ACTING  PREfflDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection. Uie  bill  will  be  printed  to  tiie 
RKOHD  at  the  end  of  the  Senator's 
remarks. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
designed  to  be  an  Insurance  poUcy  against 
unwarranted  and  Improper  totrusions  by 
anyone,  mcluding  Government,  toto  a 
person's  banking  life. 

At  the  same  time  it  will  reUeve  the 
banks  from  the  uncomfortable  and  con- 
flicting position  of  having  to  please  both 
the  Government  as  well  as  the  customer. 

The  bill  l8  designed  to  cover  aU  varie- 
ties of  financial  institutions  tocluding 
banks,  savtogs  and  loan  associations, 
credit  card  companies  and  the  like.  It 
prohibits  unwarranted  disclosure  of  fi- 
nancial records  showing  todividual  trans- 
actions  in  or  with  respect  to  a  particu- 
lar account.  This  tocludes  checks,  to- 
voices.  or  similar  instrtunents  drawn  on. 
Issued,  payable,  or  billable  by  a  financial 
Institution. 

The  bill  permits  disclosure  of  the  pro- 
tected Information  only  upon  certato 
very  well-defined  conditions:  First,  when 
the  account  holder  has  consented  to  it; 
second,  when  a  subpena  has  been  served 
requiring  those  records;  third,  or  when 
a  "probable  cause"  hearing  has  been 
held  resulting  to  a  court  order  requiring 
disclosure  of  those  records. 

In  tiie  event  a  subpena  is  the  means 
by  which  the  records  are  to  be  obtatoed. 
the  bin  requires  service  to  be  made  upon 
the  account  holder  himself  to  order  that 
he  wil  have  notice  of  its  issuance  there- 
by affording  him  an  opportunity  to  de- 
mand a  court  hearing  to  the  event  he 
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believes  the  subpena  to  be  improperly 

By  requiring  direct  service  of  subpena 
on  the  account  holder,  no  longer  will  the 
bank  have  to  worry  about  whether  it 
should  notify  the  accoimt  holder  ^len  a 
subpena  is  served  or  whether  it  shotild 
challenge  the  Government  to  court  on 
the  customer's  behalf. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  add  that  the 
Library  of  Congress  has  informed  me 
that  there  are  over  100  different  admto- 
Istrattve  subpenas  which  can  be  issued 
by  Federal  governmental  agencies  and 
departments.  This  tocredlble  niunber  of 
subpenas  available  to  Govorunent 
agents  demonstrates  clearly  the  need  to 
give  notice  to  the  account  holder,  if  we 
are  going  to  protect  from  improper  to- 
truslOTi  the  right  of  banking  privacy  that 
Americans  have  a  liffht  to  expect. 

The  bill  also  provides,  however,  that 
when  a  probable  cause  hearing  has  been 
undergone  which  results  to  the  issuance 
of  a  court  order  for  any  particular  bank 
records,  no  such  notice  to  the  account 
holder  will  be  required  on  the  part  of 
law  enforcenent  agencies. 

There  Is  good  reason  for  allowing  law 
enforcement  authorities  this  method. 
If  a  court  detenntoes  there  is  probable 
cause  that  a  crime  has  been  committed 
and  that  the  evidence  will  be  found 
among  the  bank  records,  the  Constitu- 
tional fourth  amendment  protection  will 
have  been  safeguarded,  and  then  en- 
forcement authorities  should  be  allowed 
to  utilize  the  dement  of  surprise. 

The  bUl  will  allow  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  and  similar  agencies  to 
reform  periodic  examtoation  or  audit  of 
financial  records  pursuant  to  their  stat- 
utory authority. 

But  the  bill  prohibits  for  the  most  part 
any  such  agency  or.  todeed,  any  other 
governmental  department  or  agency  ob- 
taining records  pursuant  to  the  proce- 
dures outltoed  ta  the  bill,  to  use  or  retato 
the  disclosed  toformation  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  the  specific  statutory 
purpose  for  which  the  toformation  was 
originally  sought.  This  protection  is  suB- 
ject  to  one  exception:  Such  information 
may  be  used  and  retatoed  where  it  pro- 
vides evidence  giving  rise  to  complaint  or 
todictment  withto  6  months  of  obtaining 
such  information.  This  will  have  the 
effect  of  precluding  the  accumulation  of 
such  information  for  any  noncriminal 
investigatory  purpose,  but  will  not  re- 
quire the  Government  to  wear  bltoders 
to  the  event  some  highly  tocriminating 
evidence  is  disclosed. 

The  bill  provides  for  civil  remedies 
against  the  financial  institution,  the 
United  States,  or  any  other  person  or 
agency  violating  the  act  as  well  as  crlm- 
toal  penalties.  It  also  allows  injunctive 
relief  to  be  available  to  persons  who  are 
affected  by  violations  of  the  act. 


o» 


"SBC.  X  It  !■  tba  puipoM  of  tbla  tltla  to 
prescribe  procadure*  govamlng  ttm  dlsrlnwirs 
by  certain  «<n'^'"^^  inBtttiitlnns  of  Intonna^ 
tion  nlatliig  to  tbe  finannlal  aflalia.  tcans- 
actlons,  qon'l*"""  or  status  at  panons  who 
rr^QintAin  a  abars,  or  deposit  or  credit  card 
acoount  with  those  InsUtuttons  In  order  to 
safeguud  oertaln  rights  guar»nt»ed  by  Uu 
Constitution.  Uicluillng  the  right  of  privacy- 
"mmnnoira  and  afrjcakutt 
"SBC.  S.  (B)  AM  twed  in  this  Utto— 
"(1)  The  tarn  llnanclBl  Institution' 
means  a  bank  Mrvloa  ocsponMon  aa  dtAnad 
by  13  U8C  Motton  1861  or  any  bank.  Insti- 
tution, or  <<n'^»"**'  instttatton  aaAnad  In  or 
affected  by  Tltlea  I  and  n  of  PubUc  I*w 
91-S08,  or  any  other  type  of  busmaai  or 
Institution  performing  BUnllar  or  substttute 
functtona  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

••(2)  The  term  'perBon'  maans  an  Indi- 
vidual, partncnhlp,  ooipMatlan.  Maodatlon, 
truaC,  or  any  other  lagal  antlty  organlaad 
under  the  Uwa  of  any  a«at«  or  tha  unitad 
Statea. 

"(3)  Tha  taim  'account  holder  means 
any  peraon  rw^inianning  a  ahan,  depoatt,  or 
credit  card  acooimt  with  a  financial  institu- 
tion. 

"(4)  The  tarm  "flnanclal  records'  means 
with  reapect  to  any  account  holder — 

"(A)  any  document  granting  atgnatura  au- 
thority ovw  such  aooount  boldar'a  depoalt, 
share  or  credit  card  account; 

"(B)  a  statement,  ledger  card,  or  other 
racoid  of  a  deposit,  ahare.  or  credit  card  ac- 
count, which  shows  any  balance  or  trans- 
action, or  both,  in  or  with  paapaot  to  auch 
account  holder's  account; 

"(C)  a  check,  draft,  money  order,  involoa, 
receipt,  or  similar  instrument  drawn  on  a 
financial  Institution  by  such  acoount  hoidar 
or  otherwise  chargeable  to  his  aoooiint.  or 
issued,  payable  or  billable  by  a  financial  In- 
stitution for  the  account,  or  at  the  direction, 
of  such  account  holder; 

"(D)  a  cheek,  draft,  money  order,  involoa. 
receipt,  or  similar  instrument  received  by  a 
financial  inatttutlon  from  auch  aeooont 
holder  for  depoalt,  coUectlon,  or  billing; 

"(K)  any  Individual  item  other  than  an 
institutional  or  periodic  charge,  made  pur- 
suant to  any  agreement  between  a  financial 
institution  and  such  accoimt  holder  which 
constltutea  a  debit  or  credit  to  the  account 
holder's  deposit,  share,  or  credit  card  account 
If  such  Item  is  not  otherwise  includad  In  thla 
subsection  3; 

"(F)  any  record  held  by  a  financial  institu- 
tion containing  informatton  furnished  by  the 
account  holder  and  pertaining  to  the  account 
boldar'a  financial  condlUon  or  status: 

"(Q)  any  recMda  performing  similar  or 
substitute   functions   for   any   of   tha   fora- 

golng. 
"(6)  (A)    The    term    •aupwTrlaory    agency* 


KXH'"'''^    1 

S.  3814 
Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouae  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  3tatea  of 
America  in  Congren  OMaemhled,  That  PubUc 
Law  91-808  la  amended  by  adding  a  new 
Title  vn  at  the  end  aa  foUowa: 

8HOBT   TRIiB 

"SBOTioif  1.  Thla  title  may  ba  cltad  as  the 
■Financial  Bacorda  Prlvaoy  Act.' 


•(1)  tha  Federal  Deposit  Inauranoe  Oorpo- 

ratlon: 

"(2)  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

"(3)   the  Federal  Savings  and  Loaai  Insur- 
ance Corporation; 

"(4)  the  National  Credit  Union  Board: 

"(6)  the  National  Credit  Union  Admlnls- 

"(6)   the  Fedaral  B^aerve  Board;  and 
"(7)  tha  OomptroUar  of  the  Curranoy, 
"(8)  any    State    department    or    agency 
which  la  required  by  law  to  parf  onn  parlodlo 
axamlnatlon  or  audit  of  the  financial  records 
of  non-fadaral  financial  matltutlona. 

"  (B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Tltla.  the  examination  or  audlto* 
onandal  recards  by  any  officer  or  empioyaa 
of  a  supervisory  agency  in  the  axerdaa  of 
hla  duties  aa  such  an  offloar  or  enyAoyes  In 
accordance  with  appUcabla  lawa  ahaU  not  ba 
aflaetad  by  thla  Tltla  eacapt  aa  praacrfbad 
below  In  Section  8. 
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"Sac.  4  >xcept  m  provided  In  Sec.  6,  a  fl- 
nanclAl  Inatltutlon  U  prohibited  from  dlB- 
cloalng  to  any  officer,  employee,  agent,  de- 
partment or  agency  of  any  State  or  the 
United  States,  or  to  any  other  person,  copies 
of  or  the  Information  contained  In  any  finan- 
cial records  relating  to  any  account  holder 
unl«M — 

"(a)  Such  account  holder  has  given  the 
lin&nclal  Institution  written  consent  on  each 
occasion  when  disclosure  la  requested  after 
receipt  from  such  Institution  of  written  no- 
tification of  the  request  stating  the  name 
of  the  intended  recipient  and,  if  applicable, 
the  statutory  purpose  for  which  the  infor- 
mation Is  to  be  obtalited;  or 

"(b)(1)  A  person  requesting  such  disclo- 
sure presents  a  signed  written  authorization 
from  such  account  holder  naming  the  In- 
tended recipient,  specifying  the  Information 
to  be  dlscloaed  and,  if  applicable,  specifying 
the  statutory  purpose  for  which  the  informa- 
tion is  to  be  obtalnsd.  and 

"(3)  The  financial  Institution  receiving 
such  request  and  auth<»1aatlon  notifies  its 
account  holder  in  writing  by  registered  mall, 
return  receipt  requested,  of  the  request  In- 
cluding the  name  of  the  Intended  recipient 
and,  if  applicable,  the  statutory  purpose  for 
which  the  information  Is  to  be  obtained  and 
no  contrary  Instructions  are  received  from 
such  account  holder  within  ten  days  of  such 
mailing;  or 

"(c)  Such  records  are  made  available  pur- 
suant to  a  federal  or  state  subpena  or  sum- 
mons which  has, 

"(1)  been  personally  served  upon  the  ac- 
count holder  and  the  financial  institution 
in  accordance  with  applicable  laws  governing 
service  of  process,  and 

"(3)  (A)  such  account  holder  In  writing 
directs  the  financial  Insitltutlon  to  comply 
with  such  subpena,  or 

"(B)  the  elapse  of  the  period  of  compli- 
ance or  15  days  whichever  is  longer,  has 
taken  place  without  a  court  order  precluding 
compliance  having  been  served  upon  the 
financial  Institution:  or, 

"(d)  Such  records  are  made  available  pur- 
sxiant  to  a  federal  or  state  subpoena  which 


"  ( 1 )  been  served  upon  the  account  holder 
by  substituted  service  In  accordance  with 
applicable  laws  governing  service  of  process 
with  a  copy  of  the  subpoena  served  upon  the 
financial  institution  and. 

"(2)  (A)  such  account  holder  in  writing 
directs  the  financial  Institution  to  comply 
with  such  subpena.  or 

"(B)  a  court  of  competent  J\iriadlctlon  has 
thereafter  ordered  compliance  with  the  sub- 
poena, such  court  order  being  served  upon 
both  the  account  holder  and  the  financial 
Institution:  or 

"(e)  Such  records  are  made  available  in 
response  to  an  order  of  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  after  a  probable  cause  hearing 
which  on  its  face  comports  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  fourth  amendment  of  the 
United  States  Constitution. 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  No  supervlaory  agency,  or  any 
state  or  federal  govemmentiil  department  or 
agency,  or  any  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of 
a  Stats  or  the  United  States  obtaining  cop- 
lee  of  or  the  information  contained  In  any 
financial  records  may. 

"(1)  use  or  retain  In  any  form  the  In- 
formation disclosed  by  any  financial  Insti- 
tution for  any  purpose  other  than  the 
specific  statutory  purpose  for  which  the 
Information  was  originally  obtained  unless 
such  information  provides  the  basis  for  or 
gives  rise  to  a  civil  or  criminal  complaint  or 
Indictment  within  six  months  of  obtaining 
such  Information. 

"(b)  The  prohibition  of  disclosure  shall  not 
limit  or  prevent  the  diasemlnaUon  of  statis- 
tical Information  not  identified  or  Identifi- 
able as  derived  from  any  particular  person's 
deposit,  Bhare,  or  credit  card  account. 


"Sac.  6.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision In  this  Title,  a  financial  Institution  is 
not  prohibited  from  disclosing  necessary  fi- 
nancial records — 

"I a)  to  a  bank  service  corporation  to  per- 
form bank  services, 

"(b)  to  an  appropriate  state  agency  to 
report  accounts  deemed  by  law  to  bo 
abandoned; 

"(c)  to  persona  solely  for  the  commercial 
purpose  of  collecting  delinquent  balances 
on  particular  accounts  to  which  the  financial 
records  relate: 

"(di  to  a  surviving  spouse  or  relative  of 
a  deceased  account  holder  where  such  per- 
son U  entitled  by  law  to  claim  any  assets 
held  by   the   financial   Institution: 

"(e)  to  appropriate  state  or  federal  agen- 
cies In  compliance  with  state  revenue  laws 
or  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  filing  the  financial  institu- 
tion's Income  tax  return. 

"CrVXL   PKNALmS 

"Sec.  7  (a)  for  each  willful  violation  of 
this  Title,  the  person  to  whom  such  records 
relate  may  recover  from  such  financial  insti- 
tution, the  United  States  or  any  other  per- 
son willfully  violating  this  Title  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  any  actual  damages  sustained  by 
such  person  as  a  result  of  the  violation; 

"(3)  such  punitive  damages  as  the  coxirt 
may  allow;    but  not  less  than  $6000;   and 

"(3)  In  the  event  of  any  successful  action 
to  enforce  liability  under  this  section,  the 
oost  of  the  action  together  with  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee  as  determined  by  the  court. 

"(b)  For  every  other  violation  of  this  Act. 
the  person  to  whom  such  records  relate  may 
recover  from  such  financial  Institution,  the 
United  States,  or  any  other  person  violating 

"(O)  any  records  performing  similar  or 
this  Title  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"  ( 1 )  any  actual  damages  sustained  by  such 
person  or  the  sum  of  $1000,  whichever  is 
greater:    and 

"(3)  In  the  event  of  any  successful  action 
to  enforce  liability  under  this  section,  the 
cost  of  the  action  together  with  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee  as  determined  by  the  court. 

"(c)  An  action  to  enforce  any  liability 
under  this  Act  may  be  brought  in  any  ap- 
propriate United  States  district  court  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  or 
in  any  other  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, within  three  years  from  the  date  on 
which  the  liability  arises,  or  the  date  of  dis- 
covery of  such  liability,  whichever  Is  longer. 

"CalMINAI.  FKNALTTES 

"Sic.  8  (a)  Any  partner,  director,  officer  or 
employees  of  a  financial  Institution  who 
willfully  participates  in  a  violation  of  this 
Title  Is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  shall  be  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year  or  fined  not  xaott  than  (6000. 
or  both. 

"(b)  Any  officer,  employee  or  agent  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  any  State  or  the 
United  States  who  Induces  or  attempts  to 
induce  a  violation  of  this  Title,  Is  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall 
be  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year  or 
fined  not  more  than  $5000.  or  both. 

"removal  A>n5  DISQUALmCATION  FROM  OITTCE 

"Sec.  9  (a)  Any  officer,  employee,  or  agent 
of  a  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  who  Is  convicted  of  a  violation  of  this 
Title  shall  be  removed  from  the  civil  service. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  has  been  removed 
from  office  under  section  9(a)  shall  be  dis- 
qualified from  holding  any  office  In  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States  for 
a  period  of  five  years  following  his  removal. 
"iNjXTNcnrs  «;Bi.nEF 

"Sec.  10.  In  addition  to  any  other  remedy 
contained  in  this  chapter  or  otherwise  avail- 
able, injunctive  relief  shall  b«  available  to 
any  person  aggrieved  by  a  violation  or  threat- 
ened violation  of  this  title.  In  the  event  of 


any  successful  action  under  this  section,  the 
cost  of  the  action  together  with  a  rtiaann'shls 
attorney's  fee  as  determined  by  the  oourt 
may  be  recovered. 

"WAIVn  OF  EIOBia 

"8»c.  11.  No  waiver  by  an  account  holder 
of  any  right  hereunder  shall  lie  valid,  wheth- 
er oral  or  written,  or  with  or  without  con- 
sideration. 

"iNCONsisTKirr  raovisKnrs  oy  law 
"Sec.  13.  Should  any  cither  law  of  the 
United  States  or  any  other  Jurisdiction  grant 
or  appear  to  grant  power  or  authority  to 
any  (wrson  to  violate  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  the  provisions  hereof  shall  snpsr- 
sede  and  pro  tanto  override  and  annul  such 
law,  except  tbose  statutes  hereinafter  en- 
acted which  specifically  refer  to  this  title. 

"SKPAaASnjTT 

"Sec.  13.  Should  any  provision  or  provisioos 
of  this  title  be  declared  void  by  decree  of 
any  court,  the  remaining  portions  thereof 
shall  remain  in  force  to  the  extent  com- 
patible with  such  decree. 

"ETFCCTIVI  DATE 

"Sec.  14.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  eCTectlTe  upon  the  expiration  of  ISO 
days  following  the  date  of  enactment." 

Mr.    TDNNEY.    Mr.    Presideiit,    how 

much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  California  has 
7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  frcun  Maryland. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Maryland  ia  to 
be  recognized  for  15  minutes  for  his  own 
speech.  He  will  be  recognized  now  for 
22  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Presiding  OfBcer  and  the  Senator 
from  California  for  yielding  to  me  at  this 
point. 

I  have  appreciated  working  with  the 
Senator  from  California  and  with  his 
staff  on  this  problem.  I  have  prepared 
legislation  which  is  similar  in  purpose 
to  that  which  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  introducing  today.  My  legisla- 
tion contains  some  additional  features. 
Therefore,  we  will  submit  two  separate 
bills  for  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate.  Both  bills,  how- 
ever, are  directed  at  the  same  problem. 
It  is  a  problem  which  I  have  discussed 
at  great  length  with  individual  members 
of  the  banking  community  in  Maryland, 
with  representatives  of  the  Maryland 
Bankers  Association,  and  with  the  Mary- 
land Chapter  of  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union. 

As  the  Senator  from  California  has  ex- 
plained, this  is  a  serious  threat  to  the 
freedom  of  the  banking  industry,  and  a 
threat  to  the  personal  privacy  of  every 
American.  This  threat  was  created  by 
the  1970  amendments  to  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act.  At  the  time  when 
we  passed  this  bill,  it  was  known  as  the 
Bank  Secrecy  Act  of  1970  or  the  Swiss 
Bank  Account  Act. 

When  this  bUl  was  passed,  I  think  it 
was  clearly  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
assist  the  Treasury  Department  and  law 
mforcement  officials  In  getting  informa- 
tion which,  up  to  that  time,  had  not 
been  available  relative  to  the  so-called 
numbered  Swiss  bank  accounts  and 
other  secret  foreign  bank  accounts. 

It  was  clearly  not  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress, however,  that  these  powers  dele- 
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igted  to  the  Treasury  Department  by  the 
ynshould  be  employed  against  domestic 
i-nklng  institutions  for  the  purpose  of 
jndtocrlmlnately  scrutinizing  every  check 
^ch  passes  through  a  bank.  I  am  not 
Bjing  that  we  have  yet  reached  that 
point,  but  the  power  asserted  by  the 
Xteisury  Department  could  readily  lead 
to  that  situation.  They  are  sasrlng  they 
have  the  authority  to  do  just  that. 

O^JTCIALS    AT    THE    TEEASTJKT    DEPAKTMENT 

llr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unani- 
Bioas  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
KKoas  at  IJie  end  of  my  remarks  certain 
correspondence  with  the  Treasury  De- 
nartment,  and  certain  articles  and  cer- 
tfin  editorials  from  the  Washington  Post 
ujd  the  American  Banker  which  have 
been  written  on  this  subject. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Bank  Secrecy  Act  of  1970  itself  gave  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  power  to 
require  every  bank  and  financial  In- 
itltution  in  America  to  keep  records,  in- 
cluding the  microfilming  of  checks,  fi- 
nancial deposits,  withdrawals,  and  other 
transactions  involving  the  bank  or  any 
of  its  customers. 

The  act  further  requires  that  the  banks 
turn  over  these  records  to  the  Treasury 
upon  its  request,  and  that  the  banks 
make  certain  reports  of  formal  transac- 
tions even  without  a  request  from  the 
Treasury. 

Moreover,  the  Treasury  Is  permitted 
to  give  the  records  to  any  other  agency 
to  the  Government,  including  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation — each  of  which 
can  now  obtain  a  complete  history  of 
the  records  of  every  citizen's  financial 
dealings,  no  matter  how  small  the 
amount  nor  how  private  the  purpose. 

In  effect,  if  implemented  in  the  way 
the  Treasury  Department  proposes  to 
Implement  it,  this  law  makes  the  finan- 
cial institutions  of  America  the  agent  of 
the  Government  rather  than  the  agent 
of  their  customers. 

I  think  that  we  would  still  prefer  that 
a  financial  Institution  be  considered  as 
the  servant  of  its  customers  rather  than 
be  considered  as  a  tool  of  an  increasingly 
iMge  and  inquisitive  government. 

So,  it  Is  to  the  overextension  of  the 
power  granted  by  this  act  that  I  think 
the  Senator  from  California  and  I  ob- 
ject. The  original  purpose  of  the  act  was 
to  bolster  the  Government's  ability  to 
combat  organized  crime  and  the  secrecy 
surrounding  certain  foreign  bank  ac- 
counts. However,  I  cannot  support  the 
power  that  has  been  asserted  and  claimed 
by  the  Treasury  Department  which  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  legitimate  needs  of 
the  Government  for  these  purposes. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  there  have  been 
efforts  from  my  office  to  correspond  with 
the  Treasury  Department  on  this  sub- 
ject. However,  this  correspondence  has 
proved  to  be  disappointing.  While  the 
Treasury  has  responded  to  each  of  my 
Inijulrles,  I  am  not  satisfied  that  there  Is 
an  understanding  within  the  Tresusury 
Dei«rtment  of  the  very  real  dangers 
ulilch  these  regulations  pose  to  the 
fuidBmental  rights  of  all  Americans.  In 


fact,  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act.  a«  Imide- 
mented  by  the  regulations  of  the  Treaa- 
ury  EJepartment,  raises  several  impor- 
tant constitutional  issues. 

As  the  Senator  from  California  has 
told  the  Senate,  the  Califomls  Bankera 
Association  and  the  American  ClvU  Lib- 
erties Union  have  joined  toother  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  judicial  atten- 
tion In  a  suit  which  has  been  filed  in 
California.  There  Is  a  similar  suit  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  filed  by  the 
ACLU. 

The  basic  contention  of  this  litigation 
is  that  the  law  violates  the  first  amend- 
ment's guarantee  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  assembly,  the  fourth  amendment's 
guarantee  of  the  right  against  unreason- 
able searches  and  seizures,  and  the  14th 
amendment's  guarantee  of  equal  pro- 
tection under  the  law.  The  parties  fur- 
ther contend  that  the  act  Imposes  an 
unwarranted  restriction  cm  the  fiduci- 
ary relationship  between  a  bank  and  Its 
customers  which  Is  essential  in  our  mod- 
em economic  system. 

I  associate  myself  with  each  of  these 
arguments.  I  think  It  is  very  significant 
that  the  Federal  court  in  California  has 
granted  a  temporary  restraining  order 
which  will  delay  Implementation  of  the 
regulations  until  the  court  can  hear  fur- 
ther arguments  in  the  case.  Whatever 
the  court  may  do,  however.  Congress  can- 
not escape  the  burden  of  its  responsibility 
for  having  enacted  the  1970  amendments, 
for  overseeing  and  supervising  their  ad- 
ministration, and  for  now  making  fur- 
ther amendments  as  I  think  is  clearly 
necessary  in  this  case. 

I  think  we  have  an  obligation  to  correct 
the  error  that  we  made  in  drafting  the 
1970  act  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
be  susceptible  to  the  interpretation  the 
Treasury  has  now  put  upon  It. 

Therefore,  I  have  prepared  the  Citi- 
zens Privacy  Protection  Act  of  1972.  This 
act  has  two  main  thrusts.  First,  it  would 
guarantee  that  a  person's  records  in  a  fi- 
nancial institution  are  as  secure  from 
Government  surveillance  as  they  would 
be  in  the  customer's  own  home.  Second, 
it  would  restrict  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's power  to  require  banks  to  main- 
tain records  to  a  small  area  of  activity 
relating  directly  to  international  finan- 
cial transactions. 

The  act  states  that  a  fiduciary  institu- 
tion may  disclose  the  records  of  any  cus- 
tomer only  upon  the  customer's  consent 
or  under  a  court  order  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  support  the  issuance  of  a 
valid  search  warrant  to  obtain  the  finan- 
cial records  if  these  records  were  in  the 
home  of  the  customer.  It  further  provides 
that  any  such  court  order  must  be  served 
upon  the  customer  and  the  institution  at 
least  21  days  before  the  records  are  to 
be  turned  over  to  the  Government. 

This  provision  would  give  the  customer 
time  to  take  legal  action  to  challenge  the 
validity  of  the  court  order. 

By  restricting  recordkeeping  to  activ- 
ities directly  related  to  international  fi- 
nancial transactions,  the  bill  would  ex- 
empt about  95  percent  of  the  financial 
activities  of  Americans  from  any  record- 
keeping or  any  surveillance  imder  the 
1970  act.  while  still  permitting  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  explore  the  possible 
misuse  of  foreign  bank  accoimts  or  to 


pursue  international  organized  crime. 
The  act  ffirt-B^^''*  both  criminal  and  dvll 
penalties  for  any  institution  or  individ- 
ual who,  knowtogly  and  willfully,  violates 
this  act  or  Induces  any  other  person  or 
institution  to  violate  this  act. 

The  bill  does  not  affect  recordkeeping 
now  required  solely  for  use  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  which  supervise  the  in- 
ternal financial  operations  of  the  bank. 

The  bin  will  be  submitted  and  con- 
sidered by  the  Subconunittee  on  Finan- 
cial Institutions  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  I 
have  been  to  touch  with  members  of  the 
siJjcommittee,  and  I  am  hopeful  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  for  an  early 
hearing  because  this  is  a  matter  which  is 
very  active;  it  is  to  the  forefront  of  the 
concerns  of  thousands  of  citizens  and 
hundreds  of  ^TiaTiHai  institntiODS.  Not 
much  damage  has  yet  been  done  but  a 
great  deal  can  be  done  unless  Congress 
makes  Its  will  known  soon. 

I  hope  that  with  legislative  action  the 
Treasury  Department  will  reconsider  its 
position  and  wiU  help  resolve  the  prob- 
lem by  immediate  administrative  action. 
ExKiBrr  1 

COEXXSPONSBIfCE   Betweek   Senatob  Mathias 
AND  THE  TEEASXJRT  DEPAETICEHT  COItCESWIWO 

THE  Bamc  SacEBCT  Act 

Maich  10,  1072. 
Hon.  John  B.  Coknaii.t,  Jr.. 
Secretary  of  the  Treaiury,  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  Washington,  DC. 

DBAK  Ma.  SBcxrrAET:  A  growing  amount 
of  concern  has  been  expressed  to  me  about 
ths  implementation  of  titles  1  and  II  at 
PJL..  81-608.  the  financial  recordkeeping  leg- 
islation of  1970,  and  Its  Impact  on  Individual 
privacy. 

I  wotild  therefore  appreciate  receiving  as 
soon  as  possible  copies  of  aU  regulaUons,  or- 
ders, memoranda,  guidelines,  directives  and 
similar  documents  of  general  applicability  is- 
sued pursuant  to  "Htles  X,  n  and  IV  of  this 
Act,  plus  a  fuU  and  specific  list  of  any  and 
all  delegations  of  authority  under  those  titles 
which  you  have  mads. 

In  addition,  I  would  appreciate  your  re- 
sponse to  the  foUowlng  questions: 

1)  Which  Federal  agencies,  btirsaus  and 
offices,  within  or  outside  the  Treasury  E>e- 
partment.  have  access  to  the  mlcrolllaas  and 
other  records  retained  by  fInanrrUl  Institu- 
tions pursuant  to  this  Act?  At  what  admin- 
istrative level— division  hsad.  Individual  in- 
vestigative agent,  etc. — ^may  an  inspection  ot 
any  such  records  be  initiated? 

a)  On  what  grounds  or  according  to  what 
criteria  may  an  Inspection  be  initiated? 

3)  What,  If  any,  warrant,  subpena  or  oth- 
er judicial  order  Is  required  before  the  rec- 
ords of  an  Individual's  accounts  or  tranaac- 
tions  may  be  Inspected?  copied?  used  in  a 
grand  Jury  proceeding  or  introduced  as  evi- 
dence? How  do  present  procedures  on  these 
points  differ  from  those  In  effect  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  PX.  91-80e? 

4)  What  is  the  authority  of  the  officers,  bu- 
reaus or  agents  with  access  to  these  flnanr.lal 
records  (as  listed  in  your  response  to  quss- 
Uon  1)  to  transmit  copies  of  such  records  or 
the  Information  they  contain  to  other  Fed- 
eral or  non-Federal  law  enforcement  ofllcen 
or  bureaus  which  do  not  have  direct  access 
to  the  records?  If  records  or  Information  may 
be  transmitted,  to  whom  and  in  accord  with 
what  laws,  regulations  or  other  crlterta? 

6)  What  controls  or  overslcht  does  your 
Department  mslnfatn  to  Insure  that  ths 
cooients  ol  such  fin*""**'  rsoords  will  not  bs 
improperty  nasd  or  dlsekMsd?  What  are  the 
penalties  for  unauthorlaed  use  or  diadosore? 
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I  appreciate  your  cooperation   In  making 
this    Information    available    to    me    at    the 
earliest  possible  date. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

CKAaLzs  McC.  Matkias.  Jr., 

U.S.  Senator. 

Thk  General  CorNSCL  or  the  Tbeascrt, 

Wcuhinffton,  DC.  March  20,  1972. 
Hon    Charles  McC    Mathias.  Jr., 
VS.  Senate, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  MATHiAa:  This  U  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  March  10,  1972  concerning 
Public  Law  91-«08  enacted  October  26,  1970. 

On  June  10,  1971  the  Treasury  Department 
issued  proposed  regulations  pursuant  to 
Titles  I  and  n  of  the  Act.  A  copy  of  thoee 
propoeed  regulations  Is  enclosed  for  your 
convenience. 

On  July  21.  1971,  thare  was  Issued  under 
Title  rv,  a  notice  of  effective  date.  A  copy  of 
this  notice  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
Is  encloaed. 

At  this  time  no  final  regulations  have 
been  Issued  under  Titles  I  and  n  of  Public 
Law  91-608. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Samttkl  R.  PntRCE,  Jr. 

March  28,   1972. 
Hon.  SAMtjiL  R.  Pierce.  Jr., 
Oeneral  Counsel,  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury,  WaahinfFton,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Pierce  ;  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  letter  of  March  20  sending  me  the  pro- 
poeed    regulations    issued    by    the   Treasury 
Department  pursuant  to  Titles  I  and  11  of 
Pi.  91-608. 

I  appreciate  your  responding  so  promptly 
to  this  part  of  my  Inquiry  of  March  10,  and 
hope  that  you  will  followup  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble with  supplemental  Information  In  re- 
sponse to  the  specific  questions  which  I 
poaed  In  that  letter. 

With  thanks  for  your  continuing  coopera- 
tion, and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  McC.  M-^thias,  Jr., 

U.S.  Senator. 

The  Oenekal  Counsel  or 

THE    Treasttrt. 
Washington,  DC,  April  6,  1972. 
Hoc.  CHARL,Ea  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
17.5.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  March  28,  1973  with  further 
reference  to  your  letter  of  March  10,  1972. 

We  have  now  filed  with  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister the  filial  regulations  to  be  Issued  under 
Titles  I  and  n  of  Public  Law  91-*08.  A  copy 
of  tbeee  regulations  Is  attached  for  your  con- 
venience. You  will  note  that  these  regula- 
tions beoome  effective  July  1,  1973. 

The  queatlona  oontalned  la  your  letter  of 
Maroh  10,  1973  deal  with  various  aspects  of 
the  availability  of  the  records  which  will  be 
required  to  be  kept  by  financial  Institutions 
under  the  new  regulations.  The  short  answer 
to  these  questions  Is  that,  while  Public  Law 
91-608  and  the  regulations  Issued  thereunder 
require  that  financial  Institutions  keep  such 
records,  neither  that  statute  nor  the  regula- 
tions In  any  way  change  the  availability  of 
bank  records  to  Oovemment  agencies.  In 
other  words,  bank  records  will  be  available 
to  Oovemment  agencies  to  the  same  extent 
and  In  the  same  manner,  but  to  no  greater 
extent  and  In  no  different  manner,  than 
would  be  true  without  this  statute  and  these 
regrUatlona.  For  this  reason,  we  are  unahle 
to  answer  your  spedflc  questions  with  regard 
to  Federal  agencies  other  than  the  Treasury 
Department.  With  respect  to  the  Treasury 
Dsputment,  the  Internal  Revenue  Beryloe 
will  have  access  to  these  records  In  the  man- 
ner provided  In  30  U.S.C.  7609.  That  statute 
provides: 


"For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cor- 
rectness of  any  return,  making  a  retiim 
where  none  has  been  made,  determining  the 
liability  of  any  person  for  any  internal  rev- 
enue tax  or  the  liability  at  law  or  in  equity 
of  any  transferee  or  fiduciary  of  any  person 
In  respect  of  any  Internal  revenue  tax,  or 
collecting  any  such  liability,  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  is  authorized — 

( 1 1  To  examine  any  books,  papers,  records, 
or  other  data  which  may  be  relevant  or  ma- 
terial to  such  Inquiry: 

(2)  To  summon  the  person  liable  for  tax 
or  required  to  perform  the  act.  or  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  such  person,  or  any  per- 
son having  possession,  custody,  or  care  of 
books  of  account  containing  entrlee  relating 
to  the  business  of  the  person  liable  for  tax 
or  required  to  perform  the  act,  or  any  other 
person  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
deem  proper,  to  appear  before  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  at  a  time  and  place  named 
In  the  summons  and  to  produce  such  books, 
papers,  records,  or  other  data,  and  to  give 
such  testimony,  under  oath,  as  may  be  rele- 
vant or  material  to  such  Inquiry;   and 

(3)  to  take  such  testimony  of  the  person 
concerned,  under  oath,  as  may  be  relevant 
or  material  to  such  Inquiry." 

In  addition  to  the  recordkeeping  require- 
ments Imposed  on  financial  institutions,  the 
regulations  provide  that  each  persor  having 
a  foreign  financial  account  retain  records  of 
such  account. 

Section  241(b)  of  Public  Law  91-508  spe- 
cifically provides: 

"No  person  required  to  maintain  records 
under  this  section  shall  be  required  to  pro- 
duce or  otherwise  disclose  the  contents  of  the 
records  except  In  compliance  with  a  subpena 
or  summons  duly  authorized  and  Issued  or 
as  may  otherwise  be  required  by  law." 

In  addition  to  the  keeping  of  records,  the 
regulations  provide  that  certain  reports  must 
be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Section    103.43   of  the   regulations  provides: 

"The  Secretary  may  make  any  Information 
set  forth  In  any  reports  received  pursuant  to 
this  part  available  to  any  other  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  head  of  such  department  or 
agency,  made  tn  writing  and  stating  the  par- 
ticular information  desired,  the  criminal,  tax. 
or  regulatory  investigation  or  proceeding  in 
connection  with  which  the  information  Is 
sought,  and  the  official  need  therefor." 

Since  these  regulations  do  not  become  ef- 
fective until  July  1.  1972,  no  procedures  for 
or   controls  on   making  such   reports   avail- 
able have  yet  been  developed. 
Very  sincerely  yotirs, 

SAMtTEL  R,  Pierce,  Jr. 

Remarks  or  Jitpce  Samttel  R  Pierce,  Jr., 
General  CotrNSEL,  on  Proposed  REOtrui- 
TioNS  ON  Financial  Recordkeeping  and 
Reporting  of  Cttrrenct  and  Forxxon 
Transactions 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  today  is- 
sued regulations  to  implement  Titles  I  and  n 
of  Public  Law  91-508,  the  Financial  Record- 
keeping and  Currency  and  Foreign  Transac- 
tions Reporting  Act  of  1970.  These  regula- 
tions will  become  effective  on  July  1.  1973. 
According  to  Treasury  General  Counsel 
Samuel  R.  Pierce,  Jr..  the  Issuance  of  these 
regtUatlons  is  a  further  step  in  the  major 
efforts  of  this  Administration  directed  to- 
ward frustrating  organized  and  white  col- 
lar criminal  elements  who  use  secret  foreign 
accounts  to  assist  In  concealing  substantive 
violations  of  drug  smuggling,  securities, 
gambling,  and  currency  laws,  as  well  as  the 
untaxed  income  generated  from  these  and 
other  Ulegal  activities.  The  regulations  are 
expected  to  benefit  both  such  foreign-related 
and  domestic  law  enforcement  efforts  with- 
out burdening  legitimate  commerce. 
The  regulations  will : 

Reqtilre   all   persons    maintaining   foreign 
accounts  to  disclose  that  fact  on  their  Fed- 


eral  income  tax  returns,  and  to  maintain 
the  government  wants  to  see  his  account. 

Require  all  persons  transporting,  mailing, 
or  shipping  from  the  United  States  to  a 
foreign  coui;try,  or  receiving  from  without 
the  United  States,  currency  or  bearer  in- 
struments in  amounts  In  excess  of  (5,000, 
to  report  such  transactions  to  the  Customs 
authorities; 

Require  financial  Institutions  to  secure  a 
social  security  or  taxpayer  Identification 
number  with  respect  to  each  account  opened 
after  June  30,  1973; 

Require  all  financial  Institutions  to  make 
reports  to  the  Treasury  of  unusual  currtn- 
cy  transactions  Involving  amounts  of  mora 
than  tlO,000: 

Require  financial  Institutions  to  keep  fcr 
five  years  records  of  all  transfers  into  or  out 
of  the  United  States  involving  more  tban 
$10,000; 

Require  financial  institutions  to  keep  for 
five  years  certain  other  records  which  will 
be  useful  for  law  enforcement  purpoees. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  regulations 
require  banks  to  retain  for  a  period  of  two 
years  records  which  would  be  needed  to  re- 
construct a  deposit  or  share  account  and  to 
trace  a  check  deposited  In  such  account 
Treasury  will  continue  to  study  both  tbs 
types  of  records  to  be  kept  and  the  most 
desirable  retention  period  in  order  to  max- 
imize enforcement  benefits  and  mlnlTnlw 
unnecessary  and  burdensome  paperwork.  As- 
sistant Secretary  Eugene  T.  Rossldes  will 
head  a  small  group  within  the  Treasury  to 
work  with  the  financial  community  in  thli 
effort. 

The  new  regulations  are  a  revision  of  pro- 
posed regulations  which  were  published  tn 
the  Federal  Register  on  June  10,  1971.  The 
revisions  reflect  the  many  pertinent  and  use- 
ful comments  received  regaiding  the  pro- 
posed regrulatlons. 

In  revising  these  regulations  the  Depart- 
ment has  taken  account  of  all  commenti 
received,  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
Insure  that  the  final  regulations  will  serw 
their  law  enforcement  purpoees,  while  at 
the  same  time  not  interfering  with  legiti- 
mate International  monetary  transactions, 
unduly  burdening  financial  Institutions  or 
others,  or  Imposing  unreasonable  require- 
ments that  would  serve  no  usefiil  purpose. 
In  doing  this  we  have  taken  account  of 
existing  recordkeeping  procedures  and  the 
lengths  of  time  existing  records  are  ordinar- 
ily kept.  An  Internal  committee  within  the 
Treasury  Department  has  spent  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  time  revising  and  review- 
ing the  regvilatlonB  In  the  light  of  the  com- 
ments received,  to  be  sure  that  these  ob- 
jectives are  aocompUahed. 

Oovemmental  access  to  these  records  li 
not  changed  by  either  the  statute  or  the 
regulations,  but  will  continue  to  be  subjee* 
to  the  requirements  of  existing  law  regard- 
ing subpoena  and  other  legal  processes. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jtily  18.  1972] 
Checking  on  Checking  Accoitnts 
Financial  records,  so  rich  in  their  meticu- 
lous detail,  are  gold  mines  of  Information 
about  any  citizen,  business  or  group — the 
sources  and  amounts  of  Income,  credit  prac- 
tices, memberships,  subscriptions,  contribu- 
tions made  and  received.  To  federal  or  state 
agents  probing  many  alleged  crimes  and  ir- 
regularities, from  tax  evasion  to  narcotics 
trafBcklng  to  the  activities  of  political  dissi- 
dents, months  of  surveillance  or  weeks  of 
wiretapping  may  be  less  fruitful  than  an 
hour  of  mmmaglng  through  the  files  of  » 
stispect's  checking  account.  The  average  de- 
positor no  doubt  assim:ie8  that  such  reveal- 
ing records  are  held  In  the  strictest  con- 
fidence by  hla  bank,  but  this  is  not  alwaj* 
the  case.  For  example,  this  spring  a  Call- 
fomlan  who  has  contributed  to  radical 
causes  since  1964  found  an  internal  bank 
memo  which  had  been  Inserted  In  one  of  htt 
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-anUily  statemenu  by  mistake.  This 
?^  "it  said,  "U  to  authorlae  you  to  read 
S^  to  the  FBI  before  sending  the  sUte- 
niant  to  the  customer." 

^e  point  is  that  while  the  money  In  bank 
.Jounts    IS    protected    against    loss,    bank 
Zoat^  are   not  similarly  protected  against 
^of  privacy.  There  Is  no  explicit  federal 
^  to  prohibit  financial   InsUtutlons  from 
SIinK  such  liberties  with  their  customers' 
rjirMrhaps  out  of  a  mli^laced  eagerness 
tolooperate   with   the    governments   which 
JLuiate    banking.    Most    banks,    moreover, 
2m  quite  reluctant  to  disclose  their  poll- 
ctee  on  disclosure.  When  the  American  ClvU 
Uberties  Union  polled  the  nation's  100  larg- 
-t   banks    this    April,    only    19    repUed.    Of 
those    16  said  speclficaUy  that  they  would 
rMUlre  a  court  order  before  opening  up  their 
fljM  to  investigators;   only  eight  responded 
that,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  they  attempt  to 
notify  ft  customer  whenever  records  of  his 
Kcount  are  being  subpoenaed  or  searched. 
A  newly  Implemented  law  with  the  mls- 
toadlng  title,  "The  Bank  Secrecy  Act,"  will 
make   8uc4j    incursions    into    bank    records 
much  easier  and  therefore,  as  such  noatters 
usually  go.  more  widespread.  The  act,  ap- 
proved in  1970,  was  Intended  to  help  federal 
agents    pierce    the    secrecy    shielding    the 
finances  of  organized  crime,  particularly  the 
squirreling  of  funds  In  numbered  Swiss  ac- 
counts. But  Congress,  with  little  regaitl  for 
the  legitimate  claims  of  privacy  at  stake,  gave 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wide  latitude 
to  require  financial  Institutions  to  keep  all 
records  foimd  "to  have  a  high  degree  (A  use- 
fulness in  criminal,  tax,  or  regulatory  inves- 
tigations or  proceedings." 

Treasury  has  now  ruled  that  banks  must 
keep  microfilms  or  other  copies  of  virtually 
sU  checks,  bank  statements  and  other  trans- 
ioUons,  and  must  report  to  Treasury  a  wide 
range  of  ctirrency  transfers  over  HO.OOO.  Ad- 
ministration officials  insist  that  these  sweep- 
ing regulations  Involve  no  expansion  of  the 
present  reach  of  IRS  agenU,  the  FBI  and 
othw  potential  probers.  Indeed.  It  U  hard  to 
see  how  copies  of  most  people's  routine 
checks  would  be  "highly  useful"  to  proper 
crlme-flghtlng  at  all.  But,  given  aU  else  we 
know  about  the  crfllclal  Itch  to  coUect  lUes  on 
cltlacns,  It  U  also  hard  to  believe  that  these 
new  gold  mines  of  Information  will  never  be 
worked. 

The  administration's  expansive  reading  of 
the  "Bank  Secrecy  Act"  redoubles  the  need 
for  legislation  to  protect  depositors  against 
Improper  disclosures  of  their  records  by  banks 
tnd  to  buttress  conscientious  banks  against 
the  demands  of  aggressive  Investigators.  The 
ACLU,  Senators  Mathias  and  Tunney,  and 
others  are  preparing  such  legislation.  Bank- 
ing groups  should  be  no  less  concerned  than 
their  customers,  for  the  Integrity  of  banks  as 
the  custodians  of  people's  private  business  Is 
at  stake. 


(Articles   In   American   Banker   about  Bank 

Secrecy  Act] 
SxRATE  Mat  Oet  Bill  Ctjrbino  Government 
ScRtmNT  or  Account  Records 

Washington Sen.  Charles  McC.  Mathias, 

R.,  Md.,  plans  to  Introduce  legislation  this 
month  that  would  amend  the  1970  Bank 
Secrecy  Act  to  Include  safeguards  to  protect 
the  right  of  Individuals  from  uinwarranted 
government  scrutiny  of  their  bank  account 
records,  his  office  said  Thursday. 

This  disclosure  followed  by  one  day  the 
filing  of  a  lawsuit  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  Foundation  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia and  the  $78.1  million-deposit  Security 
National  Bank,  Walnut  Creek,  asking  the 
Federal  court  to  enjoin  the  implementation 
of  the  act  and  the  attendant  Treasury  De- 
partment regulations,  scheduled  to  become 
effective  July  1. 

The  foundation  also  asked  the  court  to 
declare  the  act  and  the  regulations  unoon- 


sUtutional  on  the  grounds  they  violate  the 
First.  Fourth,  Fifth,  Ninth.  Tenth  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
by  requiring  financial  Institutions  to  report 
Information  to  the  Treasury  Department 
without  first  consulting  customers. 

A  spokesman  for  Sen.  Mathias"  office  said 
he  Is  now  considering  introducing  some  leg- 
islation amending  the  act  because  "we're 
concerned  both  that  this  is  a  real  threat  to 
a  lot  of  peoples'  privacy  and  It  is  a  tremen- 
dous btirden  on  banks  to  microfilm  every- 
thing." 

The  act  and  regulations  were  designed  to 
help  fight  organized  crime— particularly  op- 
erations financed  through  secret  foreign  ac- 
counts— and  give  the  Treasury  Department 
broad  authority  to  esUbllsh  recordkeeping 
and  reporting  requirements  for  financial  In- 
stitutions 

Under  the  regulations  Issued  by  the  Treas- 
ury earlier  thU  year  banks  must  keep  on  file 
records  for  a  period  of  two  years  of  most 
personal  check  transactions  and  records  for 
five  years  of  aU  transfers  Into  or  out  of  the 
U.S.  Involving  more  than  $10,000.  They  must 
also  report  to  Treasury  unusual  transactions 
Involving  more  than  $10,000  and  must  keep 
for  five  years  certain  other  records  that  are 
useful  for  law  enforcement  purpoees. 

What  Mr.  Mathias  is  concerned  about,  as 
well  as  at  least  two  other  Congressmen,  Sen. 
John  V.  Tunney,  D.,  Calif.,  and  Rep.  Don 
Edwards,  D.  Calif..  Is  that  regulation  Issued 
by  the  Treasury  which  give  the  Secretary  au- 
thority to  make  Information  obtained  from 
bank  reports  available  to  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  that  Is  Involved  In  a  criminal, 
tax,  or  regulatory  Investigation.  They  also 
are  concerned  with  the  regulation  giving  the 
Secretary  tcAe  discretionary  authority  to  Im- 
poee  additional  record -keeping  or  reporting 
requirements  on  banks  in  regard  to  particu- 
lar individuals. 

As  Mr.  Tunney  said  in  a  speech  last  month, 
"it  appears  to  me  that  under  this  arrange- 
ment, any  Federal  agency  may  begin  Its  in- 
vestigation by  fishing  throxigh  all  those  re- 
ports   to    see    if    something    suspicious    Is 

found." 

The  spokesman  for  Sen.  Mathias  said  the 
Congressman  would  like  to  see  spelled  out 
what  kind  of  records  agencies  can  look  at.  a 
procedure  to  notify  an  individual  that  the 
government  agency  wants  to  see  his  records, 
v»hat  Federal  agencies  can  have  access  to 
microfilm  records  and  under  what  grounds 
these  agencies  can  inspect  the  data,  whether 
such  information  can  be  released  only  after 
warrants  are  Issued,  what  limits  are  there  to 
one  agency  dlasenUnating  data  to  other  agen- 
cies, and  what  controls  are  to  be  used  to 
make  sure  that  guidelines  established  from 
the  Secretary's  office  are  foUowed  at  all 
levels. 

In  addition,  the  spokesman  said  some  leg- 
islation may  be  needed  to  restrict  the  num- 
bers of  banks  whose  International  aooount 
records  are  examined  by  the  government. 
Banks  have  told  Sen.  Mathias.  the  Bp<*es- 
man  said,  that  if  the  government  wants  to 
fight  intematlonal  crime  by  examining  bank 
accounts,  "all  you  have  to  do  is  loc*  at  the 
international  accounts  of  a  half -down  banks, 
because  all  Intematlonal  transactions"  flow 
throvigh  Just  a  small  number  of  institutions. 
The  spokesman  said  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  require  all  banks  to  keep  such  reoonls.  and 
the  "Treasury  has  no  right  to  look  at  all  ac- 
counts" because  most  Americans  are  not  in- 
volved in  international  dealings. 

If  amendments  are  Introduced  to  restrict 
the  number  of  banks  that  would  come  under 
the  Trea8iU7'R  record  retenUon  and  reporting 
requirements,  these  also  would  make  certain 
that  the  govemmant  would  follow  certain 
procedures  to  get  access  to  the  records,  the 
spokesman  said. 

Pt»r  example,  the  spt^esman  said,  the 
amendmento  might  say  to  the  government.  In 
effect,  "If  3rou  want  to  look  at  the  records, 


you  first  hare  to  get  a  subpena,"  and  wptO. 
out  bow  a  customer  Is  to  be  notified  that 
the  government  wants  to  see  his  account. 

The  legislator's  q^kesman  also  said  Mr. 
\fntH^*  has  been  corresponding  with  the 
Treasury  since  last  March  about  the  Bank 
Secrecy  Act  and  the  Treasury  regulations 
and  has  been  raising  questions  about  the  pri- 
vacy Isues.  "We've  not  been  satlafled  so  far 
with  the  req?onse." 

The  Senator,  he  said,  has  spoken  to  Treas- 
ury about  delaying  the  implementation  of 
the  regulations  July  1  untU  guidelines  are 
spelled  out  to  safeguard  the  rlghU  of  the  in- 
dlvidals,  but  "we've  been  told  this  Is  im- 
possible. We've  been  told  Treasury  will  not 
consider  any  changes  untU  after  the  regu- 
lations are  In  effect  tor  at  least  three 
months." 

Treuury.  he  said,  wrote  to  Mr.  Mathias 
and  said  It  will  foUow  existing  Uws  that 
regulate  the  release  of  InformaUon  to  gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  that  such  data  would 
be  Isued  only  through  the  subpena  process. 
However,  this  does  not  appear  to  satlafy  Mr. 
Tunney  or  groups  such  as  the  ACLU  that 
are  concerned  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Invertlgation  obtaining  aocaes  to  the 
records. 

On  Wednesday,  Roy  Englert,  deputy  gen- 
eral counsel  for  the  Treasury  Department, 
said  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  can 
obtain  access  to  records  maintained  by  banks 
only  after  writing  an  admlnlstraOve  sub- 
pena. and  that  If  a  bank  refuses  to  comply, 
the  IRB  Is  then  forced  to  go  to  court  to  get 
an  enforcement  order.  He  conceded,  how- 
ever, that  there  Is  no  such  subpena  safe- 
guard regulating  the  release  of  reports  by 
the  Treasury  Secretary  to  other  agencies  re- 
questing this  data.  This  "Is  sort  of  a  prob- 
lem," Mr.  Englert  said. 

The  spokesman  for  Mr.  Mathias  acknowl- 
edged it  Is  getting  late  In  the  year  to  In- 
troduce amending  legislation,  but  he  added, 
"I  think  we  have  a  chance  of  getting  some- 
where and  a  chance  <rf  getting  the  Treasury 
to  pay  attention  to  what  we're  saying."  The 
legislation  combined  with  the  ACLU  suit,  he 
said,  should  get  the  Treasury  "to  wake  up 
and  recognise  the  problem,  rather  than  deny 
it  exists." 

He  said  that  Sen.  Mathias  previously  had 
introduced  legislation  on  the  subject  of  gov- 
ernment data  banks  and  privacy  and  U  In- 
terested in  this  subject. 

An  aide  to  Mr.  Krwards  also  said  the  Con- 
gressman had  written  to  Treasury  for  addi- 
tional information  about  the  new  Bank  Sec- 
recy Act  regulations  and  that  "he  has  ex- 
pressed a  tremendous  amount  of  concern 
over  the  legulatltons  and  the  possibility  of 
wholesale  invasion  of  privacy."  Mr.  Edwards 
Is  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, which  oversees  government  agendee  in 
the  area  at  civil  rights. 


Privact  Called  Ket 
Walnct  Creek,  Calit.— The  banking  In- 
dustry chose  the  wrong  Issue  In  expressing 
opposition  to  enactment  of  the  1970  Bank 
Secrecy  Act,  according  to  Fortney  Stark  Jr., 
who  along  with  his  bank  Is  among  plaintiffs 
In  a  suit  filed  last  week  to  have  the  act  and 
attendant  Treasury  Department  regulations 
enjoined  and  declared  unconstitutional. 

In  an  interview,  the  40-year-old  president 
and  chairman  of  the  $78.1  mlUlon -deposit 
Security  National  Bank,  who  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  banker  maverick  and  on 
Tuesday  won  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
UJ3.  Representative  from  the  Eighth  District, 
said  the  industry's  Initial  reaction  in  fight- 
ing the  act  was  to  complain  about  the  Inoon- 
ventenoe  of  the  paperwork  burden  It  would 
Impose  on  institutions  In  reporting  and  re- 
cording financial  transactions  of  customers. 

"I  say  this  was  the  wrong  Issue."  Mr.  Stark 
observed,  "because  somehow  the  costs  of 
the  paperkeeplng  chores  would  be  either  ab- 
sorbed o*  paoed  on  to  customer." 
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PrlTftcy  la  the  funrtanwintftl  lavue  Involved 
In  requiring  banka  to  report  certain  trana- 
actlona  directly  to  tbe  goTemment  with  no 
consultation  with  cxiatomers  and  to  keep 
recorda  which  will  be  available  to  Treasury 
and  potentially  to  other  agencies  for  Investi- 
gation, Mr.  Stark  said. 

A  person's  checking  account,  he  main- 
tained, "is  a  storebo\ise  oi  intormation  on 
what  be  Is  and  what  he  does"  in  society 
and  "our  business  has  prided  Itself  on  con- 
fidentiality."  And  this  confidentiality  Is 
threatened  now  by  the  act  and  Treasury 
regulations,"  he  added. 

"The  Issue  here  Is  that  I'm  on  the  hook 
to  look  at  your  account  and  decide  whether 
or  not  I  turn  you  In,"  he  said,  and  "it  I 
make  a  mistake,  I'm  liable  for  civil  damages. 
It's  not  part  of  my  duty  to  spy  on  my  cus- 
tomers," he  said,  "and  It's  possible  for  me 
to  be  put  in  that  position." 

Under  the  act's  regulations  Issued  by  Treas- 
ury earlier  this  year  financial  institutions 
must  report  to  Treasury  unxisual  currency 
transactions  Involving  more  than  $10,000 
and  miist  keep  on  file  records  for  a  period  of 
two  years  of  most  personal  check  transac- 
tions and  records  for  five  years  of  all  trans- 
fers Into  or  out  of  the  U.S.  Involving  more 
than  910,000.  The  Secretary  also  has  the  au- 
thority to  Impoee  additional  recordkeeping 
and  reporting  requirements  on  institutions 
In  regard  to  particular  individuals. 

Mr.  Stark  said  he  Is  upset  by  the  Treasury 
"passing  a  rule  requiring  me  to  report  in- 
formation without  issuing  a  court  order." 

In  addition,  the  Treasury  regulations  give 
the  Secretary  authority  to  make  information 
obtained  from  bank  reports  available  to  any 
other  department  or  agency  involved  in  a 
criminal,  tax  or  regulatory  investigation. 
A  report  on  the  act  by  the  Senate  Banking, 
Hoiising  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  said 
that  access  to  these  records  by  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  will  be  obtained  only  through 
legal  process. 

But  Mr.  Stark  said  the  Treasury  regulations 
did  not  specUy  what  safeguards  the  Treasury 
Secretary  must  establish  to  make  certain 
that  bank  data  Is  not  Indiscriminately  dis- 
seminated and  there  Is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  Secretary  from  changing  his  mind  about 
requiring  subpoenas  for  such  data. 

The  California  banker  said  he  Is  100  per- 
cent in  favor  of  the  act's  Intent  to  catch  tax 
evaders  and  criminals  but  that  he  doee  not 
believe  "we  can  win  the  battle  and  lose  the 
war."  If  the  court  rules  that  the  act  and  regu- 
lations are  unconstitutional,  he  said,  "then 
Congress  can  redo  It  and  put  proper  privacy 
things  into  it." 

In  Mr.  Stark's  view,  there  are  as  many  John 
Blrchers  who  think  the  suit  which  he  and 
his  bank  filed  with  the  American  Civil  Uber- 
ties  Union  of  Northern  California  is  a  good 
Idea  as  there  are  "democrats."  This,  he  said, 
is  because  these  groups  do  not  want  their 
membership  lists  to  be  available  to  govern- 
ment agencies  and  they  fear  these  lists  could 
be  reconstructed  by  the  agencies  getting 
access  to  checking  account  data  maintained 
by  banks.  The  ACLU  has  claimed  that  its 
members  want  to  maintain  anonymity  and 
that  the  act's  Implementation  could  cause 
them  to  lose  members  and  contributions.  Un- 
less an  organization  "goes  to  cash  currency 
transactions,  there  can  be  no  way  it  can  hide 
Its  operations  from  the  Administration,"  he 
said. 

He  compared  the  potential  threat  poaed  by 
the  act  and  regulations  with  that  which  oc- 
curred in  the  1B60B  when  subversives  were 
listed.  "No  one  slgiMd  a  petition  for  years," 
Bfir.  Stark  said,  for  fear  his  name  on  the  peti- 
tion would  get  into  the  hands  of  government 
representatives  who  might  denounce  him  as 
a  subversive. 

Mr.  Stark  said  he  doee  not  know  "or  really 
care"  if  other  bankers  join  him  In  the  suit  to 
enjoin  the  act  because  "I  have  a  low  opinion 
of  the  banking  industry  from  the  stand- 
point of  corporate  responsibility  and  service 


to  the  public."  Bankers,  be  said,  "resist 
change,  are  insecure  In  their  p>oeltions  and 
are  very  backward. 

"What  irks  me  about  the  banking  Industry 
Is  the  bitching  and  moaning  that  goes  on 
about  government  setting  Interest  rates  or 
creating  truth-ln-lendlng  legislation,"  but 
that  the  Industry  "misses  the  ship  on  what 
we're  getting  Into  with  the  suit"  namely,  the 
questions  of  privacy  and  constitutional 
rights. 

He  said  his  own  institution's  policiee,  if 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  comee  in 
without  a  subpena  and  asks  to  reconstruct 
some  records  of  an  Individual  it  is  investigat- 
ing, is  not  to  hand  the  records  over.  But  "very 
seldom  do  they  come  in  without  a  subpena," 
he  said.  Generally,  he  s&ld,  the  bank  notifies 
a  ctistomer  that  the  FBI  has  presented  the 
bank  with  a  subpena.  Exceptions  are  made,  he 
said,  and  when  the  FBI  comes  in  and  says 
it  Is  tracking  down  a  murderer  or  a  kidnaper, 
"we  say  you  don't  have  to  get  a  warrant." 

Justice   Asks    Denial   or   Motions    Against 

Bank   Pkivact   Act 

(By  WlUiam   Zimmerman) 

Washinoion. — The  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  opposing  two  motions  for  prelimi- 
nary injunctions  against  the  1970  Bank  Se- 
crecy Act  BJid  attendant  Treasury  regula- 
tions, last  week  asked  a  Federal  district  court 
In  San  Francisco  to  deny  the  motions  and 
dismiss  the  complaints  filed  against  the  gov- 
ernment by  the  American  ClvU  Liberties 
Union  Foundation  of  Northern  CalUomla  and 
the  California  Bankers  Aseocl&tion. 

In  briefs  filed  with  the  UJ3.  District  Court 
for  Callfomia's  northern  district,  which  has 
scheduled  Monday  a  three-Judge  panel  to 
hear  arguments  on  the  injunction  motions 
and  on  the  plaintiff's  assertions  that  the  act 
and  regulations  are  unconstitutional.  Justice 
declared  the  plaintiffs  have  no  standing  to 
maintain  these  suits. 

Justice,  which  is  representing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  eight  other  Federal 
agency  defendants  in  the  suit,  further  as- 
serted the  plaintiff's  complaints  "do  not 
state  any  causes  of  action  upon  which  relief 
c&n  be  granted  In  that  no  legal  rights  of  the 
plaintiffs  have  been  violated,  nor  have  the 
plaintiffs  suffered  any  legally  redressable 
harm  or  Injury  " 

The  legal  agency  added  that  the  statute 
and  regulation  under  attack  are  valid  and 
constitutional  "and  that  therefore  the  In- 
stant suit  is  unconsented  suit  against  the 
sovereign  United  States  of  America  and 
should  be  dismissed  under  the  doctrine  of 
sovereign  Immunity."  Copies  of  the  briefing 
were  made  available  by  the  department  In 
Washington. 

Two  separate  suits  seeking  to  enjoin  and 
prevent  government  agencies  from  enforcing 
the  Secrecy  Act  and  regulations  were  filed 
last  month — the  first  by  the  ACLUF  of  North- 
em  California,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  $78.1 
million-deposit  Security  National  Bank,  Wal- 
nut Creek,  Calif.,  the  bank's  chairman  and 
president,  the  ACLU  of  Northern  California 
Inc.,  and  the  ACLU's  legal  dl'ector,  and  the 
second,  by  the  California  BA,  acting  on  be- 
half of  its  more  than  150  member  Institu- 
tions. 

The  plaintiffs  have  charged  that  the  act 
and  regulations  which  require  financial  In- 
stitutions to  maintain  microfilm  records  of 
customer  transactions  and  to  make  reports 
to  the  Treasury  Secretary  of  currency  trans- 
actions exceeding  $10,000,  are  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Specifically,  the  bankers  have  alleged  that 
the  automatic  reporting  requirements  of  the 
act  would  force  them  to  break  the  con- 
fidential relationship  they  have  with  cus- 
tomers and  Ignore  the  customer's  Fourth 
Amendment  right  to  secure  their  "papers  and 
effects  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
selzuree."  If  the  assurance  of  pirivacy  Is 
absent,  the  California  BA  has  maintained. 


banks  "will  be  seriously  and  perhaps  Urepar** 
bly  handicapped  in  their  efforts  to  aoUett  and 
conduct  biutneea." 

Such  injury,  the  California  BA  has  taM. 
"vrtll  deprive  members  of  their  property  with- 
out  due  process  of  law  and  denies  memben 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed 
to  them  under  the  Fifth  Amendment." 

Among  the  charges  made  by  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  is  that  the  act  aa«t 
regulations  empower  the  Treasury  Secretary 
"to  roiun  at  will  through  bank  records  of  in- 
dividuals and  organisation  thus  thoroughly 
undermining  the  right  of  associational  prl- 
vacy  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amendment." 

On  June  30,  acting  on  motions  by  the  sanu 
two  plaintiff  groups,  the  same  Federal  coort 
issued  a  temporary  restraining  order  delaying 
nationwide  the  reporting  portion  of  the  act 
and  regulations,  which  were  to  go  into  effect 
July  1.  The  order  will  stand  pending  out- 
come of  Monday's  hearings  on  the  prelimi- 
nary injunction  motions. 

Judge  WUUam  T.  Sweigert.  In  granting 
this  order,  however,  made  no  finding  on  the 
"extent,  if  any,  to  which  basic  constitutional 
rights  may  be  Impaired  by  this  new  law." 

In  Its  briefs,  Jtutlce  maintains  that  the 
plaintiffs  have  no  standing  as  a  matter  ot 
law  to  maintain  the  lawsuits  and  to  obtain 
the  preliminary  injunctions.  "They  cannot 
specify  any  legally  recognized  right  which 
would  be  violated  if  the  statute  and  regula- 
tions In  question  were  enforced,  and  hence 
they  can  point  to  no  legal  injury  flowing 
from  the  enforcement  of  said  statute  and 
regulations." 

As  far  as  the  nonbanklng  plaintiffs  an 
concerned,  Justice  said,  "\uider  presently 
existing  laws,  apart  and  separate  from  the 
statute  under  attack,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  inspect  any  bank  recorda  which 
pertain  to  said  nonbanklng  plaintiffs;  and  no 
recognized  privilege  nor  the  Fourth  nor  Fifth 
Amendments  to  the  Omstltutlon  prohibit 
any  such  rea«onable  Inspection  of  reooitfs 
by  the  Government." 

Justice  observed  that  nothing  in  the  sta- 
tute gives  the  Government  any  greater  right 
to  access  to  bank  records  than  it  possessed 
before.  It  said  that  when  the  Government 
wants  to  inspect  bank  records  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  statute,  it  will  have  to 
use  an  administrative  summons  or  Judicial 
subpena  as  it  did  in  the  past. 

If  a  bank  or  ctistomer  believed  the  use  of 
the  summons  or  subpena  constituted  an  il- 
legal search  and  seizure  under  the  Fourth 
Amendment,  Justice  said,  this  could  be  con- 
tested in  court  In  the  same  manner  as  It  wai 
done  before. 

The  ACLU.  on  the  other  hand,  has  main- 
tained that  the  Act  falls  "to  spe^fy  the  pro- 
cedures by  which  the  Infonaaticfn  which 
banks  now  are  required  to  m»i«t.ain  is  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  Federal  govemment,"  and 
"appears  to  authorize  'aelzurea'  wltboot 
limitation  as  to  scope  or  relevancy." 

As  for  tbe  banking  plalntifiB,  JiMtloe  aakl, 
"It  is  clear  that  under  existing  law  the  Fad- 
eral  government  acting  In  an  area  properly 
subject  to  Federal  legislative  jurlMUetlon  can 
require  a  person  or  bank  to  keep  records,  as 
doee  the  statute  under  attack." 

It  obeervee,  "The  Supreme  Court,  this  cir- 
cuit, and  practically  every  other  circuit  haa 
established  beyond  doubt  that  the  Federal 
government  has  the  right  to  inspect  bank 
records  which  pertain  to  taqtayera,  and  no 
recognized  privilege  nor  the  Fourth  nor  Fifth 
Amendments  to  the  Conatlttttlon  prohlbtt 
any  such  reasonable  Ixtapeotlon  of  reoords  by 
the  government. 

The  CallfomU  BA  had  obeerved  In  Ita  brief 
that  "we  are  aware  of  no  caaee  finding  Fourth 
Amendment  protections  inapplicable  to  bank 
records." 

Jtistice  further  argues  that  the  record- 
keeping requirements  under  the  TrvMUiy 
Secretary's   regtilatlona   enacted   under  the 
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itflO  secrecy  Act  are  "certainly  more  olroum- 
*ljbed"  than  the  requlremwita  under  the 
Tm  Internal  Revenue  Code  which  require* 
^  person  doing  bualneaa  In  the  natton  to 
ilp  recorda  for  tax  purpose  as  the  8«aetary 
-*  hla  delegate  may  order. 

Congreaa  haa  aUted  that  the  purpoee  of 
jwTsemcy  Act  U  to  aid  the  government  In 
loiorclng  Federal  tax  laws.  Justice  says.  The 
J^-rnal  Revenue  Code's  provlsiona.  "if  any- 
^g  are  broader  than  the  aUtute  under 
IttaX"  the  agency  notea,  and  adda  that 
SeaT'have  been  repeatedly  held  conatltu- 
J^i  M  against  the  contenUona  that  they 
— OTlde  for  unreasonable  aearches  and  ael- 
iJnw  and  compel  taxpayers  to  be  wltneaeea 
fftUitt  themaelvee  In  vloUUon  of  the  Fourth 
«ui  Fifth  Amendmenta.- 

the  agency  aaaerta  that  "It  cannot  con- 
ceivably be  concluded  that  the  atatute  now 
under  attack,  which  la  more  ctrcumacrlbed 
and  particular  in  ita  delegation  to  the  Sec- 
rtUry  to  be  deemed  to  be  an  unreasonable 
dalegaUon  of  authority." 

The  California  BA  has  contended  that  the 
Aot'8  regulatlona  promulgated  by  the  Treae- 
jiry  Secretary  earUer  this  year  give  him 
-,,gue  and  unrestricted  appropriaUona  of 
power,"  and  has  cited  one  particular  section 
of  the  regulations — designated  103.46 — which 
It  says,  "does  not  even  appear  to  be  within 
the  authority  authorized  by  the  act  ItaeU." 
ThlB  section  aUows  the  Secretary,  at  hla 
sole  discretion  by  written  order  or  authorl- 
aUon,  "to  make  exceptions  to,  grant  exemp- 
tions from,  impose  addl.,lonal  recordkeeping 
or  reporting  requirementa  authorized  by  stat- 
ute, or  otherwise  modify"  the  regulations' 
requirements. 

The  banking  group  said  this  discretionary 
power  threatens  to  deprive  member  banks 
of  their  constitutional  right  of  due  process 
and  equal  protection  under  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment, and  is  a  void  delegation  of  legislative 
power. 

Justice  contends  that  the  banking  plain- 
tiffs "apparently  do  not  question  the  reascm- 
kblenees  of  the  regulatlona  heretofore  pro- 
mulgated tmder  the  statute  under  attack, 
but  rather,  complain  that  the  delegaftlon  to 
the  Secretary  la  so  broad  that  he  may  In  the 
future  Issue  an  unreasonable  <wtler." 

The  agency  maintains  that  the  SuprenM 
Court  "has  expressly  refused  to  grant  relief 
upon  the  assumption  that  a  puWlc  official 
may  be  able  to  act  unreasonably  in  the  fu- 
ture under  a  broad  delegation  of  authority." 
The  Justice  Department  also  makes  an  ad- 
ditional point  on  why  It  believes  the  Cali- 
fornia BA  has  no  standing  to  maintain  Its 
suit.  It  points  out  that  the  association  doee 
not  engage  in  banking  as  such  in  its  own 
name,  and  neither  the  act  nor  regulations  re- 
quire the  group  to  keep  any  records  or  make 
any  reports  to  Treasury. 

If  the  association  had  brought  the  suit  as  a 
claas  action  on  behalf  of  its  Individual  mem- 
ber banks,  "a  different  issue  would  be  pre- 
sented," Justice  says.  "However,  the  simple 
fact  Is  the  association  has  brought  the  suit 
in  Its  own  name  and  accordingly,  its  suit 
should  be  dismissed  as  it  has  suffered  no 
economic  injury  and  therefore  has  no  stand- 
ing to  maintain  its  suit." 

The  California  BA,  on  the  other  hand,  says 
11  does  have  standing  to  sue  and  cites  this 
year's  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  case  of 
Sierra  Club  v.  Norton  which  said  "an  or- 
ganization whoee  members  are  unjured  may 
represent  thoee  members  In  a  proceeding  for 
judicial  review." 

Jiistlce,  too,  cites  the  Sierra  Club  decision 
to  suport  its  argument  and  quotes  that  part 
of  the  decision  which  says  "party  seeking  re- 
view must  allege  facts  showing  that  he  Is 
in  himself  adversely  affected." 

Justice  also  rejects  the  argument  raised 
by  the  ACLU  thait  it  will  lose  significant 
numbers  of  members  and  contrlbutlona  be- 
cause access  to  Ita  bank  reoords  by  govern- 
ment agencies  will  result  In  a  loes  of  anonym- 


ity of  the  group's  members.  Any  alleged 
"chilling  effect"  of  the  group's  First  Amend- 
ment right  to  freedom  of  aasoclatlon  "Is 
speculauon  of  the  wildest  sort."  Justice 
maintains.  "If  anyone  did  feel  Inhibited  in 
paying  dues  to  or  making  contrlbutlona  to 
the  American  CivU  Liberties  Union,  be  could 
allay  hla  fears  by  making  such  paymenta  in 
cash." 

Moreover,  Justice  aaya  the  plaintiffs  are  not 
entitled  to  entry  of  preliminary  injunctlona 
"aa  they  cannot  demonstrate  that  they  will 
suffer  any  Irreparable  barm  If  preliminary  In- 
junctions are  not  granted." 

The  agency  also  says  the  Injunctions  should 
not  be  entered  becatiae  they  "would  not 
maintain  the  status  quo,  but  would  Irrevoca- 
bly impair  the  government's  right  to  finan- 
cial Information  as  provided  In  the  state  and 
regulations  under  attack." 

Without  the  Act  and  the  Treasury  regula- 
tions, banks  wotild  be  free  "to  keep  incom- 
plete or  no  records  and  are  free  to  destroy 
existing  bank  recorda  after  retaining  them 
but  for  a  abort  period  of  time.  Thla,  of 
course,"  Justice  aaya,  "reaulta  in  Information 
being  lost  to  the  government  forever. 

"The  atatute  under  attack  and  the  regula- 
tions promulgated  thereunder  seek  to  remedy 
thla  loss.  Granting  of  the  requested  Injunc- 
tions would  not  maintain  the  status  quo  but 
would  continue  this  loss  of  Information."  the 
brief  says. 

Calitobnia  BANiuats  Association  Sats     S«- 
caxcT  ACT'S  Thkzat  to  Rights  or  Cdbto- 
MXBS  CoxJU)  Causx  Banks  Sexious  Bakm 
San  FaANCisco. — The  automatic  reporting 
requirements  of  the  1970  Bank  Secrecy  Act 
and  attendant  Treasury  regulations  will  com- 
pel  banks   to   ign<M*  their   customers'   con- 
stitutional   rights,    which,    in    turn,    could 
seriously  harm  the  financial  Institutions,  the 
California  Bankers  Aaaoclatlon  baa  charged. 
The  state  banking  group,  acting  on  behalf 
of  Its  more  than   160  member  institution*, 
made  this  charge  in  a  memorandum  filed 
with  the  VB.  District  Court  for  California's 
northern  district  here  in  support  of  ita  mo- 
tion for  a  preliminary  Injunction  enjoining 
and   preventing   government   agencies  from 
enforcing  that  act  and  regulatlona. 

A  three-Judge  panel  on  Monday  is  expect- 
ed to  hear  arguments  on  this  motion  and  to 
decide  whether  the  act  and  regulations  are 
unconstitutional,  as  the  association  has  al- 
leged. At  that  time,  the  panel  also  will  hear 
a  similar  related  motion  filed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Ubertles  Union  Foundation  of 
Northern  California,  which  is  acting  on  be- 
half of  the  $78.1  million -depoelt  Security 
National  Bank,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.;  Its 
chairman  and  president;  the  ACLU  of  North- 
em  California,  Inc..  and  the  ACLU's  legal 
director. 

The  original  hearing  was  set  for  July  20, 
but  was  moved  ahead  to  July  17,  after  the 
Federal  court  on  June  30  granted  the  same 
two  plaintiff  groups  a  temporary  restraining 
order  delaying  nationwide  a  portion  of  the 
act  and  regulations,  which  were  to  go  into 
effect  July  1 

The  portion  temporarily  enjoined — pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  Monday's  hearing  on 
the  preliminary  injunction  motions — would 
have  required  banks  to  report  to  Treaaury 
currency  transactions  by  customers  Involv- 
ing more  than  $10,000  as  well  as  the  trans- 
portation via  courier  to  or  from  customers 
of  monetary  Instruments  having  a  value  of 
more  than  $5,000. 

In  the  supporting  memorandum,  the  Cali- 
fornia BA  maintains  that  the  courts  have 
recognized  that  the  relationship  between  a 
bank  and  its  customer  is  a  contractual  one 
and  the  moet  important  elenoent  of  this 
contract  Is  "the  banks'  express  and  implied 
assurance  of  privacy." 

In  addition,  the  brief  states,  the  privacy 
Inherent  in  bank-customer  relations  la  pro- 
tected  by   the   Fourth   Amendment,   which 


gives  to  IndlTkluaU  the  right  to  be  securs 
In  their  "jMtptn  and  sflscts  against  unreason- 
able aear<dies  and  aelKures." 

The  automaUc  reporting  requlremenU  of 
t.hs  sot  would  force  banka  to  ignore  their  cua- 
tomera'  ^urth  Amendment  rights,  the  aaso- 
clatlon observes. 

"One  may  question  the  banks'  right  to 
raise  thla  Fourth  Amendment  objection,"  the 
brief  says.  "But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  automtalc  reporting  requirements  of  the 
act  and  the  regulations  mock  the  aasurance 
of  privacy  said  to  be  a  'fundamental  pre- 
cept' in  bank-cuatomer  relationa." 

If  thla  aasurance  of  privacy  la  absent,  the 
asaoctation  aays,  "the  banka  will  be  aeri- 
ously  and  perhapa  irreparably  handicapped 
In  their  efforts  to  aoUclt  and  conduct  bual- 
neaa. 

The  brief  point*  out  that  the  reporting 
requirements  "are  an  attempt,  for  wtiatever 
reaaon,  to  evade  the  protection  afforded  by 
warrant  or  subpoena  proceaa  and  the  judg- 
ment of  an  Independent  maglatrate." 

The  brief  also  cites  a  Treasury  regulation 
which  grant*  the  Treasury  Secretary  au- 
thority to  modify  the  reporting  an<?  record- 
keeping requirements  In  regard  to  partic- 
ular transactions  or  classes  of  tranaactlona 
"by  the  simple  expedient  of  a  'written  order 
or  authorization,'  a  term  he  is  free  to  de- 
fine for  himself." 

The  association,  in  opposing  thla  author- 
ity, cites  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  dedalon  on 
June  19,  which  ruled  that  the  Admlnlatra- 
tlon  acted  unconatltutlonally  and  unlaw- 
fully In  refualng  to  aeek  court  warranta  be- 
fore engaging  In  wiretapping  and  electronic 
surveillance  of  alleged  domestic  radical  a  and 
aubversivee. 

The  California  BA  brief  cites  the  Supreme 
Court'a  ruling  that  "the  government's  con- 
cema  do  not  justify  departure  in  this  case 
from  the  customary  Fourth  Amendment  re- 
quirement of  judicial  approval  prior  to  initi- 
ation of  a  aearch  or  surveillance.  " 

The  banking  group  obeervee  that  the 
mandatory  reporting  requirementa  of  the 
Secrecy  Act  appear  to  violate  the  Fourth 
Amendment  aafeguarda  that  the  High  Court 
outlined  In  its  recent  decision. 

The  government  through  the  act  and 
Treasury  regulations,  which  require  banks 
to  microfilm  and  retain  a  variety  of  records 
about  customer  accoxint*,  "would  make  banka 
unwitting  and  unwilling  diarists  of  their 
customers'  financial  lives,"  the  association 
charges. 

It  adds  thtt  "the  government  could  not 
defend  an  act  of  Congress  and  implementing 
regoilations  directing  telephone  companies  to 
record  and  retain  detaUed  records  of  all  ttfe- 
phone  calls  by  all  their  various  subscribers. 
Such  an  act  would  surely  violate  the  Fourth 
Amendment  right  to  freedom  from  'broad 
and  unsuspected  governmental  incursions 
into  conversational  privacy.'  " 

The  act  is  aimed  at  the  bank's  customsra, 
the  brief  says,  axtd  nowhere  in  the  act  or 
regulations  or  In  the  leglaUtlve  history  "Is 
there  any  stiggestloQ  that  the  records  are 
required  for  regulation  or  supervision  of  the 
bank." 

There  can  be  no  pretense  that  the  act 
and  regulatlozia  directing  banka  to  keep 
the  recorda  are  necessary  for  effective  super- 
vision of  the  nation's  banka.  the  California 
BA  alleges.  "The  goremment  cannot  argue, 
for  example,  that  oopiee  at  the  fronU  and 
backa  of  aU  checks  or  the  recorda  needed  to 
reconatruct  a  checking  account  are,  auddsnly, 
required  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corp.  or  the  Federal  Reeerve  Board." 

It  adds  there  can  be  no  suggestion  offered 
that  the  act  "is  In  aid  of  natiohal  defense 
or  donaestlc  security  or  that  any  of  this 
nation's  'great  purposes'  will  be  impaired  by. 
for  example,  a  decision  of  this  cotirt  restrict- 
ing record-keeping  to  those  docununts  that 
would  <»dlnarlly  be  kept  by  a  bank  and 
requiring  the  government  to  obtain  a  vamot 
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or   »ubp«nft   before  «x»mlnlTig   a   bank   ac- 
count." 

The  b«uaklng  group  alao  argues  that  the 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Treasxiry 
Department  under  the  act  give  the  secretary 
"vague  and  unrestricted  authority,  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Federal  AdmlnUtratlve  Procedure 
Act"  and  not  even  within  the  authoTlty 
authorized  by  the  Secrecy  Act  ttaelf. 

The  Justice  Department,  which  Is  repre- 
senting Treasury  and  the  other  government 
agency  defendants  In  the  two  suits,  was 
given  untU  Jtily  13  to  file  Its  brief  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  plalntlfls"  motions. 

In  opposing  the  original  motions  for  a 
temporary  restraining  order,  the  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of 
California,  argued  that  the  affidavits  filed  by 
the  plalntlSs  were  entirely  Insxifflclent  to 
show  the  Irreparable  damage  requirement 
needed  by  the  court  to  issue  a  temporary 
restraining  order  The  government  said  that 
the  aflldav.tfi  ■are  based  upon  speculation 
as  to  imagined  abuses  of  constitutional  rights 
of  persons." 

The  U.S.  Attorney  said  "until  It  is  made 
evident  that  such  abuses  as  are  imagined  by 
plaintiffs  actually  occur  in  the  operation  of 
the  regulations  and  law.  no  restraint  against 
operation  of  the  law  as  Intended  by  Congress 
should  Issue." 

In  Issuing  the  temporary-  restraining  order, 
the  Federal  court  exempted  from  restraint 
the  Issuance  or  enforcement  of  any  Judicial 
or  administrative  process  authorized  by  exist- 
ing law  requiring  production  of  bank 
rvcorda. 

The  government  had  argued  that  curtalltng 
the  release  of  all  records  would  be  "clearly 
uncalled  for  in  Its  disastrous  effect  of  ham- 
pering proper  government  use  of  process  In 
criminal  and  civil  proceedings  that  have  been 
recognized  for  decades  and  thoroughly 
tested  and  approved  by  the  courts  of  this 
nation." 

ABA  HAS  No  PULWS  Now  To  Block  Bank 
SxcKKCT  Law — Btttlts 
Chicaoo.— Portions  of  the  1970  Bank 
Secrecy  Act.  which  takea  effect  Saturday,  are 
a  mistake,  according  to  Allen  P.  Stults,  presi- 
denit  ol  the  American  Banker*  Association, 
but  the  ABA  haa  no  immedUte  plans  to  Join 
the  CallfOTOla  Bankers  Association  or  the 
American  ClvU  UberUee  Union  In  court  suits 
•eeklng  to  block  tU  enactment,  he  said. 

In  elaborating  on  remarks  he  made  In  a 
newspaper  column  arUcle  appearing  Wednes- 
day in  a  Chicago  newspaper.  Chicago  Today, 
he  T"^*^  that  while  the  association  does  not 
intend  for  the  lime  being  to  pursue  UUgation, 
"our  options  are  open— our  decision  U  not 
Irrevocable."  In  the  meantime,  the  ABa  ex- 
p«cts  to  remain  in  touch  with  bank  reguU- 
tory  agenclea  amd  to  make  lU  feelings  known 
to  them  about  the  secrecy  Uw.  he  Jtt.d. 

An  ABA  spokesman  aald  In  Waiiuagton 
that  a  decision  on  wbatlter  the  national 
trade  group  would  Intervene  in  the  CalUorn.a 
BA-ACLU  court  milts  may  be  made  at  an 
executive  committee  meeUng  scheduled  in 
mid-July  In  Washington. 

•There  la  a  feeling  in  the  banking  business 
that  It  Is  a  confidential  bu^neea."  Mr.  dtults 
said,  A  person  gives  you  his  money  and  a 
statement  of  his  worth  on  a  conflduiitu: 
basis.  It's  strlcUy  between  you  and  me.  The 
relaUonshlp  Is  the  same  as  that  betwe-!n  a 
doctor  and  his  patient  or  a  lawyer  and  his 
client.  ' 

The  California  BA  filed  suit  last  week  m  <i 
US.  district  court  In  San  Francisco  to  enjoin 
the  Treasury  Department  and  other  Federal 
agencies  from  enforcing  the  secrecy  law  and 
attendant  regulations. 

Meanwhile,  ACLU  officials  In  San  FrancLsco 
and  Waahlngton  In  connection  with  a  suit 
the  ACLU  filed  June  7.  said  they  Intend  to  ask 
the  courts  some  time  this  week  to  Issue  a 
temporary  restraining  order  to  halt  imple- 
mentatlOD  of  the  law. 


In  Its  compUlnt,  the  California  BA  alleged 
that  compliance  with  the  act  and  regulations 
will  prevent  banks  from  maintaining  the  con- 
fidential nature  of  their  depositors'  and  cus- 
tomers' transactions  and  thereby  destroy  the 
Institution's  business  relationships  with  elas- 
tomers. 

Mr.  St'jUs,  who  also  Is  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  $935  mllUon-depijsit 
.'American  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  said 
bankers  are  unhappy  with  parts  of  the  se- 
crecy law  becau.se  it  violates  the  confidential 
nature  of  the  banking  business 

Concerning  a  requirement  In  the  Uw  tlaar 
financial  institutions  keep  complete  five-year 
records  of  certain  s.ivings  and  checking  ac- 
counts. Mr  Stults  said  that  such  records  nave 
been  obtainable  in  the  past  by  subpena  or 
other  legal  action  and  thus,  the  requlremer:  - 
are  unnecessary. 

The  Chicago  Today  article,  written  by  Wil- 
liam Oruber,  the  paper's  financial  editor 
noted  that  two  other  Chicago  banks,  the  $8.4 
bUllon-deposlt  Contlnentlal  Illinois  Natlo  a! 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  and  the  $7.1  bllUon-deposlt 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  anticipate  In- 
creased microfilming  costs  because  of  the 
law.  Continental  estimated  it  will  cost  $16,- 
000  more  for  film  during  the  next  12  months 
and  FNB  said  It  will  spend  an  extra  $40,000 
or  850.000 

Cautornia  Bank  Association  Files  SxcaxcT 
Smr 

San  FaANCisco  — The  California  Bankers 
.\s80clatlon,  on  behalf  of  Its  168  member- 
institutions,  Thursday  filed  suit  In  US.  Dis- 
trict Court  here  seeking  to  enjoin  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  eight  other  Federal 
agencies  from  enforcing  the  1970  Bank 
Secrecy  Act  and  attendant  regulations.  These 
are  to  become  effective  July  1, 

In  addition  to  asking  the  court  for  the 
state's  northern  district  to  Issue  a  prelimi- 
nary and  permanent  injunction  to  restrain 
Implementation  of  the  statute  and  regula- 
tions, the  complaint  also  petitioned  for  a 
Judgment  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  act. 
The  filing  of  the  suit  had  been  anticipated 

Counsel  for  the  California  BA  said  Thurs- 
day that,  unless  the  UB.  Attorney  raises  ob- 
jections, the  association  will  move  Imme- 
diately to  consolidate  its  suit  with  a  similar 
one  filed  June  7  by  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  Foundation  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. That  group  is  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
$78.1  tnlllion-depoelt  Security  National  Bank. 
Walnut  Creek;  Its  chairman  and  president 
Portney  H.  Stark  Jr.;  the  ACLU  of  Northern 
California.  Inc.,  and  the  organization's  staff 
counsel.  Charles  Marson. 

Mr.  Marson  said  he  welcomes  the  action  by 
the  California  B.A  "with  open  arms"  and  that 
he  Is  glad  the  Issues  raised  in  the  ACLU  suit 
are  getting  the  "strong  attention  by  the 
banking  indistry.  ' 

Earlier  this  week,  Mr.  Marson  said,  in  an 
interview,  he  likely  will  ask  the  court  either 
on  J\ine  28  or  29  to  Issue  an  order  that  would 
temporarily  restrain  the  Implementation  of 
the  act  and  regulations.  Such  an  order.  If 
Issued,  in  effect  would  constitute  a  tempo- 
rary holding  action  against  the  act's  imple- 
mentation until  the  court  can  rule  on  the 
motion  to  Issue  a  preliminary  Injunction. 
The  effort  to  obtain  a  temporary  restraining 
order  will  be  supported  by  the  California  BA, 
according  to  Philip  E.  Diamond,  a  partner  in 
the  group's  counseling  law  firm,  Landels. 
Ripley  &  DUmond.  San  Francisco. 

In  New  York.  John  Shattuck.  staff  for  the 
ACLU's  national  headquarters,  said  Thxirsday 
the  ACLU  la  going  ahead  with  Its  plans  to 
file  a  similar  suit  poeslbly  by  the  middle  of 
next  week  in  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trtct  of  Columbia.  He  said  he  had  obtained 
the  consent  so  far  of  two  other  organiza- 
tions and  one  Individual,  in  addition  to  the 
ACLU  Itself,  to  act  as  plaintiffs  In  the  suit. 


and  "we  hope  to  have  some  banks"  also  rep- 
resented as  plaintiffs. 

"We  have  contacted  eight  or  nine  banks 
so  for,"  he  said,  obaervlng  the  complaint  wlS 
be  filed  even  If  banks  are  not  immediate 
participants  In  the  suit. 

Under  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act  and  Treasury 
regulations  banks.  In  an  effort  to  help  tlu 
government  obtain  evidence  to  fight  orgv 
nlzed  crime — particularly  operations  financed 
through  secret  bank  accounts — are  required 
to  report  to  Treastiry  currency  transactions 
by  customers  involving  more  than  $10,000 
as  well  8is  the  transportation  via  courier  of 
monetary  Instruments  having  a  value  o* 
more  than  $5,000.  They  must  also  keep  rec- 
ords of  checking  and  savings  account  tran- 
sactions. 

In  its  suit  the  California  BA  alleged  that 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act 
and  regulations  will  prevent  banks  from 
maintaining  the  confidential  nature  of  their 
depositors'  and  customers'  business  transac- 
tions and  thereby  destroy  the  institutions' 
business  relationships  with  customers. 

"The  destruction  of  such  business  relation- 
shifjs  wUl  cause  members  to  sustain  irre- 
parable injury  by  virtue  of  losing  significant 
numbers  of  customers  and  depositors  as  wen 
as  losing  the  good  will  and  confidence  essen- 
tial to  the  operation  of  a  bank,"  the  suit 
alleged.  "Such  injury  wUl  deprive  membMi 
of  their  property  withoxrt  due  process  of  law 
and  denies  members  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  guaranteed  to  them  under  the  Plftlj 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion." It  charged. 

The  California  BA  fiirther  charged  that 
Implementation  of  the  act  and  regtilatlons 
wUl  force  banks  to  act  as  agents  of  and  oo- 
consplratora  with  the  government  for  the 
purp>ose  of  Illegally  violating  bank  customers' 
right  of  privacy,  freedom  of  speech  aiul  •■- 
sembly.  and  engaghog  in  reasonable  searches 
and  seizures. 

The  complaint  also  took  notice  '  the  de- 
cision by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  Monday 
that  declared  unconstitutional  the  Pedml 
government's  practice  of  wiretapping,  with- 
out first  obtaining  court  approval,  of  do- 
mestic radicals  considered  dangerous  to  the 
iiatloual  security. 

The  California  BA  suit  asserted  that  s 
number  of  bank  customers  and  depoalton 
"are  religious,  political  and  controversial 
entities  or  members  of  such  entitles  to  whom 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  association  is  pro- 
tected under  the  First  Amendment.  Such 
customers."  the  suit  aUeged,  "ars  often  tU* 
targets  of  official  surveillance  because  of  the 
unorthodoxy  of  their  beUefs.  Disclosure  of 
the  Information  called  for  by  the  act  and 
regulations  is  a  method  of  Implementing 
such  surveillance,"  the  suit  aUeged. 

The  California  BA  also  Is  critical  of  a  regu- 
lation promulgated  by  Treasxiry  which  gives 
the  Secretary  sole  discretionary  authority  to 
make  exceptions  to  or  modifications  in  the 
recordkeeping  or  reporting  requirements  in 
particular  situations.  Such  discretionary 
power,  the  association  alleged,  threatens  to 
deprive  bai^.ks  of  their  constitutional  right 
of  due  process  and  equal  protection  "and  Is 
additionally  a  void  delegation  of  legislative 
power  and.'or  an  excessive  exercise  of  legis- 
lative power  previously  delegated." 

The  association  further  charged  that  such 
discretionary  authority  vested  in  the  Secre- 
tary does  not  comply  with  procedures  speci- 
fied by  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act. 

Mr.  Diamond  stated  the  procedtires  act  to 
aimed  at  giving  the  public  due  process  of 
their  rights  and  that  agency  rules  must  be 
made  only  after  public  notice  is  given  and 
public  hearings  held,  and  that  the  California 
BA  wants  to  make  certain  that  such  a  pro- 
cedure is  followed  by  the  Secretary. 

Baxxs  DmxB  ON  How  To  Gitakd  Peivact 
Nxw  York. — Banks  generally  appear  to  en- 
dorse the  principle  of  protecting  the  conll- 
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„— tiaUtv  Of  cuatomer  records  from  survsU- 
*^rlJ  govwnmsnt  to*«tig»tory  groups. 
SSTthwe^ae  mffewnoss  of  interpretation 
SoM  them  ov«  how  tw  they  must  go  and 
!Satmetbod.  they  should  use  to  accomplish 
t^objectlve,  an  American  Banker  analysis 

""^^  assessment  la  drawn  from  a  review  of 
jJeloivire  procedures  of  19  major  commercial 
himk^-aU  among  the  nation's  100  largest-— 
^SdTwers  discussed  by  the  Institutions' 
littisntatlves  in  Utters  written  to  the 
imsrlcan  ClvU  Ubertles  Union  here,  which. 
intum,  made  them  available  to  this  news- 

'*A^eh  Neler,  executive  director  of  the  ACXU 
in  evaluating  the  letters  says  "there  does  not 
ian  to  be  any  general  policy"  among  banks 
ttat  characterlaes  their  efforts  to  protect  the 
urivscy  of  bank  account  records  from  review 
by  outside  third  parUes.  "They're  aU  over  the 
lat."  he  sBBerts. 

An  examination  of  the  letters  shows  some 
instmitiona  reporting  they  will  resist  In- 
tonnal  inquiries  by  governmental  groups  for 
customer  account  information  and  adamant- 
ly maintaining  that  the  only  way  they  will 
r^MM  such  data  is  If  they  are  served  with 
t,  subpena  or  court  order.  Yet  exceptions  to 
this  nUe  are  pointed  out. 

Some  banks  say  they  fullUl  their  respon- 
ilbUity  to  protect  customer  privacy  by  agree- 
ing to  release  Information  only  after  a  sub- 
pena is  served  on  them  and  declare  they  are 
not  obUgated  to  notify  cxostomers  that  the 
Bovenunent  has  demanded  such  Information. 
Others  disagree  with  this  view  and  assert 
tjukt  banks  are  responsible  for  alerting  cus- 
tomers to  the  fact  that  the  government 
wants  to  monitor  their  accounts.  Such  noti- 
ftcatlon,  they  state.  U  necessary  to  give  the 
customers  the  opportunity  to  take  legal  ac- 
tion to  quash  the  subpena. 

Still  others  say  they  agree  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  notifying  customers  about  subpenas, 
but  that  there  are  times  when  they  must 
make  exceptions  to  this  rule — and  It  Is  the 
exceptions  that  most  concern  the  ACLU. 

Two  institutions  pointed  out  that  banks 
should  take  even  one  further  step  in  safe- 
guarding the  confidentiality  of  records,  and 
this  Is  to  send  a  bank  representative  to 
court  in  the  Instance  when  a  subpena  re- 
quires a  court  appearance  of  a  customer 
plaintiff.  This  la  done  to  minimize  the  likeli- 
hood of  Information  being  disclosed  to  the 
court  beyond  the  scope  of  the  inquiry. 

In  examining  these  varied  j^proachea. 
Mr.  Neler  states  there  remains  "an  enormous 
amount  to  be  done,  we  have  to  do  a  great 
deal  more  pushing"  to  make  certain  that 
banks  adopt  policies  that  effectively  protect 
the  privacy  of  Individuals  and  organlastions. 
such  as  his  own.  that  maintain  bank 
accounts. 

The  ACLU,  as  Mr.  Neler  suggested  In  a 
letter  written  April  25  to  the  heads  of  the 
nations  100  largest  banks,  says  It  Is  con- 
cerned that  banks  may  be  allowing  them- 
selves to  play  a  key  role  In  the  government's 
surveillance  of  politically  active  citizens.  This 
is  accomplished,  the  civil  rights  group  says, 
by  allowing  agencies,  such  as  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  access  to  customer 
records  without  first  obtaining  subpenas  and 
without  the  customers'  permission  or  even 
knowledge. 

The  ACLU  has  urged  banks  to  adopt  a 
three-point  program  to  protect  the  privacy 
of  people  maintaining  accounts  with  them 
from  government  surveillance  by: 

Declaring  publicly  on  an  individual  and 
Industrywide  basis  that  they  are  firmly  com- 
mitted to  honoring  the  confidentiality  of 
customer  Information  entrusted  to  them. 

Declaring  that  no  employee,  at  any  level, 
be  permitted  to  accede  to  any  request  made 
by  a  governmental  investigator  for  access  to 
records  of  any  customer — whether  an  indi- 
vidual or  an  organization — except  In  re- 
sponse to  a  subpena. 


Not  divulging  the  records  requested  in  the 
subpena  untU  the  bank  sends  a  copy  of  the 
subpena  to  the  customer  and  lives  him 
enough  time  to  assert  his  right  to  fl«ht  the 
subpe:ia  by  taking  appropriate  legal  action. 
The  tone  of  the  letters  written  by  chief 
executive  and  senior  officials  or  legal  repre- 
sentatives to  the  ACLU  suggests  that  banks 
support  the  principle  of  customer  confiden- 
tiality raised  by  the  ACLU. 

As  one  president  of  a  major  eastern  bank 
observes,  "it  has  been  our  firm  policy  to 
treat  the  rec<»ds  of  a  depositor's  account 
la  strict  confidence,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  we  think  It  Imprudent  to  incur  a  pos- 
sible liability  for  unwarranted  disclosure  of 
a  customer's  affairs." 

A  mldwestern  bank  asserts  that  "under 
no  circumstances  will  the  bank  divulge  in- 
formation to  private  Institutions  corpora- 
tions or  Individuals  concerning  a  ctistomer's 
bamklng  business  without  that  customer's 
prior  consent.  Nor  will  the  bank  honor  in- 
formal request  from  governmental  agencies. 
Federal  or  local,  which  seek  Information  con- 
cerning   a   depositor's   transactions." 

The  bank  points  out  that  such  informal 
requests  "often  come  in  the  form  of  letters 
and  oral  demands  by  governmental  officials," 
sknd  to  these  the  bank  replies  that  It  "de- 
mands service  of  the  appropriate  legal  docu- 
ment which  on  Its  face  reflects  that  It  was 
executed  In  accordance  with  the  respective 
legal  standards." 

'  This  Institution,  as  does  at  least  one  other 
of  the  responding  Institutions,  says  It  will 
consult  Its  legal  counsel  to  approve  the  au- 
thenticity and  legality  of  the  subpena. 

One  additional  Institution  says  that  in  ad- 
dition to  subpena  and  court  orders  mning 
for  production  of  records,  all  Informal  re- 
quests or  demands  to  produce  records  or  give 
information  without  a  subpena  must  be  re- 
ferred promptly  to  the  legal  counsel  for 
guidance  on  whether  the  information  should 
be  released. 

The  use  of  the  bank's  legal  department  as 
a  central  clearing  point  tot  all  types  of  in- 
quiries apparently  was  Instituted  by  the  in- 
stitution's head  office  as  a  control  mecha- 
nism to  keep  tabs  on  all  Informal  and 
formal  thirty-party  inquiries.  This  was  the 
only  one  of  the  19  Institutions  that  referred 
specifically  to  such  a  procedure. 

ACLU  officials.  Including  Mr.  Neler  and 
John  Shattuck,  staff  counsel,  have  urged  the 
implementation  of  some  such  control  mecha- 
nism, for  they  point  out  that  while  top  man- 
agement may  issue  a  policy  statement  on 
surveillance,  the  branch  level  may  either  ig- 
nore or  stray  from  It. 

It  Is  at  the  branch  level,  they  allege,  where 
a  bank  officer  is  most  frequently  approached 
by  the  FBI  or  law  enforcement  official  for 
customer  data  without  presenting  a  subpena. 
And  the  branch  officer,  they  allege,  may  re- 
lease such  data  either  because  he  Is  Intimi- 
dated by  the  law  efflcer.  wants  to  cooperata 
In  order  to  be  In  the  good  graces  of  the 
law  officer  when  the  time  ccsnes  be  may  need 
his  help,  or  because  the  bemk  officer  Is  not 
fully  aware  of  how  management  views  the 
bank's  responsibilities  to  the  customer's  right 
to  privacy.  The  ACLU  officials  claim  that 
often  the  senior  management  back  at  head- 
quarters Is  not  aware  that  such  disclosures 
are  being  made. 

None  of  the  19  Instltutiona  In  their  letters 
referred  to  the  question  of  what  their  poli- 
cies are  In  dealing  with  Inquiries  from  the 
FBI  specifically.  It  Is  this  agency  which 
the  ACLU  alleges  poses  the  biggest  threat 
to  individual  Constitutional  rights  by  gain- 
ing access  to  bank  records  for  political  sor- 
velllance  purpoees. 

Messrs.  Neler  and  Shattuck  assert  that  the 
lack  of  comment  by  the  banks  about  the 
FBI  may  be  indicative  of  two  problems :  One. 
that  the  banks  may  not  have  fully  thought 
out  the  question  of  Implementing  controls 


orer  Xhatr  pantelpaUon  In  any  FBI  invesU- 
gatloas.  and.  two.  that  the  banks  may  not 
view  the  FBI  as  a  potential  Invadex  of  prl- 
vaey  or  enemy. 

its.  Netar  tafers  to  a  conversation  he  re- 
oentiy  had  with  a  mldweatem  banker  who 
also  is  an  active  ACLU  member  and  who  re- 
portedly told  him  that  banks  tended  to  be 
more  oeoperatlve  with  the  FBI  or  police  than 
they  w«i«  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, which  they  see  as  posing  more  of  a 
threat  to  penonai  privacy. 

Th»  letters  written  to  the  ACLU  also  give 
the  reader  some  Insight  into  what  exceptions 
banks  make  to  their  disclosure  policies.  One 
Eastern  bank,  for  example,  while  asserting 
Its  policy  Is  to  rely  on  a  sut^>ana  before  re- 
leasing Infociaatlon  to  any  agsncy,  cites  an 
exception  to  this  policy  oaused  by  a  staU 
statute  relating  to  relief  reoelpients.  This 
law,  the  bank's  president  says,  'compels  us  to 
make  records  available  even  in  the  absence 
of  a  subpena  and  which  imposen  substantial 
penalties  for  noncompliance." 

However,  as  reflected  in  the  letters,  the 
most  numerous  Instances  of  exceptions  to 
bank  policy  cited  and  the  widest  range  of  in- 
terpretation I4)pear8  to  revolve  arouiid  the 
Issue  of  whether  banks  feel  they  are  respon- 
sible for  notifying  customers  when  they  are 
served  with  a  subpena  for  releasing  customar 
data.  The  ACLU  maintains  that  such  no- 
tification is  necessary  in  order  to  g:lv«  an 
individual  the  opportunity  to  oootest  the 
validity  of  the  subpena. 

Of  the  19  banks,  two  specifloaUy  state  It 
la  not  their  poUay  to  send  a  customer  a  copy 
of  the  subpena  or  otherwise  notify  htm  when 
they  are  required  to  dlsclnse  information  re- 
gardlnc  his  banking  transactions. 

One  of  the  two  says,  "so  many  rtemanilB 
for  records  are  made  upon  us  that  we  would 
be  reluctant  to  undertake  to  our  customers 
a  duty  of  notification  lest  we  slip  up  in  some 
particular  sense  and  possibly  sxibject  our- 
selves to  a  liability  that  would  not  exist  ab- 
sent that  undertakli^." 

This  bank  further  observes,  'such  an 
undertaking  would  compel  us  to  adi^t 
such  procedures  as  would  be  necessary  to 
guarantee  our  performance  that  we  think 
would  be  disproportionately  time-consuming 
and  expensive." 

Most  of  the  other  institutions  subscribe 
to  the  principle  of  notifying  the  customers 
about  the  subpena.  but  at  the  same  time 
many  tjuallfy  their  statements  that  they  will 
take  such  action  wfth  the  phrases,  "where 
possible,"  "when  possible."  or  "within  the 
bounds  of  reason  and  the  clrcumstanoas  at 
the  particular  matter." 

As  one  Institution's  attorney  observes, 
it  la  the  bank's  policy  "to  make  a  reason- 
able efTort  to  communicate  with  a  cus- 
tomer before  releasing  any  Information 
rrtatlng  to  his  account.  However,  you 
must  appreciate  that  many  Umes  It  Is 
Impossible  to  communicate  due  to  the 
customer's  Illness,  absence  from  home, 
change  of  address,  time  requirement  of 
the  order  or  subpena  or  other  legitimate 
causes  beyond  the  control"  of  the  insti- 
tution, the  attorney  says. 

Another  bank  says  that  In  certain  In- 
stances, "we  are  served  with  a  subpena  in 
which  certain  records  must  be  produced  im- 
mediately and  there  is  hardly  enough  time 
to  advise  o-ir  customers.  Whenever  possible. 
we  do  BO."  It  says. 

Two  other  Institutions  dte  apeelflc  exer- 
tions to  t2ie  rule  of  notl^ng  customers. 

One  notes.  "oocaotonaUy,  we  are  served 
with  a  subpena  which,  for  reasons  which 
are  generally  obvious,  the  govenjnienft  does 
not  want  the  party  notified  of  the  investiga- 
tion. This  happens  In  narcotics  investiga- 
tions, for  instance.  Furthermore,"  the  bank 
says,  "Internal  Revenue  occasionally  requests 
that  the  Investigation  be  secret." 

In    such    situations    the    bank    says    the 
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poMlM*  AxoaptloD*  »n  <ll5cuM*d  altbar  vltb 
th«  legal  offlc*  or  the  Tlce  pre^dent  of  the 
bank's  cuMomen'  servloae  unit. 

The  other  inatltutlon  dtee  •a  axoepUon 
arlatnc  when  the  bank  la  Mrved  with  a 
grand   Jury   subpena   or   a   search    warrant. 

ThU  bank  m*lnt»ln«  that  "by  the  terms 
of  a  grand  Jury  aubpena,  the  bank  la  ordered, 
subject  to  cnmlnal  penalties,  not  to  dlacloee 
to  Ita  depositor  that  he  Is  under  Lnveattgatlon. 
Accordingly."  the  bank's  lawyer  says,  'the 
bank  cannot  Inform  Ita  depositor  that  in- 
veetlgatlon  has  been  made  on  hla  acoounU. 

"31mUarly.  when  the  bank  la  served  with  a 
search  warrant,  executed  by  a  Judge  or 
magietrate.  the  bank  le  compelled  to  give  Im- 
mediate dlflcloBure  to  governmental  authori- 
ties. Although  the  bank  U  seldom  subject  to 
search  warrants,  the  bank  makee  every  effort 
through  Its  counsel  to  check  the  validity  of 
the  warrant,"  the  letter  says. 

This  same  Inatimtlon,  however,  appears 
to  take  a  different  stance  from  the  other  bank 
on  releaalng  Information  to  the  IBS  wtth- 
out  notifying  customers.  It  says,  "from  time 
to  time,  the  bank  receives  service  of  tax  sum- 
mons which  ownpel  the  bank  to  turn  over 
documents  to  Internal  revenue  agents."  Un- 
der the  Internal  Revenue  Oode,  It  aeserts,  the 
h^wk  must  be  allowed  no  leas  than  10  days  to 
produce  the  requested  documents. 

The  bank  conUnuea: 

•Hence,  upon  service  of  such  summons, 
the  depositor  Is  always  notined  of  the  gov- 
ernment's Investigation  in  order  that  he  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  enjoin  the  Investiga- 
tion. A  tax  summona,  Uke  a  search  warrant. 
must  be  honored  by  the  bank  in  the  absence 
of  a  court  order  to  the  contrary.  Inasmuch  as 
severe  criminal  sanction*  apply  to  one  who 
faUs  to  comply  with  a  *ax  summons." 

This  same  institution  reports  It  also  Is 
frequently  served  with  creditor's  writs  In  the 
form  of  gamlshmenta.  attachments  and  tax 
levies.  "Although  the  bank  Is  required  by 
law  to  place  the  funds  demanded  Into  hold 
accounts,  the  customer  Is  Immediately  noti- 
fied that  hlB  funds  have  been  attached  In 
order  to  facilitate  his  raising  any  legal  de- 
fense he  may  have  prior  to  the  disbursement 
of  funds   to   the  creditors."  the   Institution 

says. 

In  commenting  on  these  exceptions,  Mr 
Neler  of  the  ACLU  maintains,  "I  don't  think 
the  exceptions  have  the  force  of  law  They 
are  policy  exceptions"  for  the  moat  part,  he 
says,  "and  can  be  altered  If  a  bank  wants  to 
by  taking  a  different  policy  stance."  For  ex- 
ample, both  he  and  Mr.  Shattuck  assert  that 
refusing  to  notify  a  cuftomer  that  hlfl  rec- 
ords have  been  aubpe'"  ed  for  a  grand  Jury 
Investigation  Is  a  misr.-adlng  of  the  law.  Mr. 
Shattuck  asserts  that  Juat  as  a  grand  Jury 
witness  cannot  be  sworn  to  secrecy  about  his 
testimony,  the  Issue  of  keeping  secret  from 
a  customer  the  fact  that  docviments  have 
been  subpenaed  la  questionable. 

In  the  case  of  narcotics  Investigation.  Mr. 
Shattuck  concedes  this  "gets  trickier."  He 
stlU  believes  the  bank  ahould  not  refuse  Do 
notify  their  customers  about  receiving  a 
subpena  because  a  law  enforcement  agency's 
safeguard  Is  that  the  subpena  won't  be 
quaahed  If  It's  been  lasued  for  probable 
cause." 

On  the  possibility  of  a  customer  fleeing  If 
he  finds  out  hta  records  have  been  sub- 
penaed. Mr  Shattuck  says  that  one  way  to 
circumvent  thla  situation  would  be  for  the 
taw  enforcement  agency  to  seek  a  subpena 
to  arrest  the  Individual  pending  the  grand 
Jury  Investigation.  The  agency  likely  would 
have  probable  cause  to  seek  the  arrest  of  the 
Individual,  Mr.  Shattuck  says. 

Mr.  Neler,  however.  Is  quick  to  point  out 
that  the  ACLITs  particular  focus  in  the  s\ir- 
velllance  effort  la  not  on  IRS  Inquiries  or 
narcotics  dealing  Investigations.  "Our  focus 
Is  on  political  surveillance,"  and  says  ha  \a 
concerned  about  agencies  which  attempt  to 


learn  about  a  person's  political  views  by  ex- 
amining hla  bank  record*.  Thla,  Mr.  Nalar 
says,  violates  the  individual's  right*  under 
the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  safeguards  freedom  of  speech,  belief, 
right  to  assemble  and  right  of  political 
association. 

In  Mr.  Neler's  view,  there  cannot  be  any 
exceptions  made  to  the  subpena  require- 
ments If  an  Individual's  Constitutional 
rights  are  to  be  safeguarded.  He  says,  "our 
procedures  outlined  to  the  banks  certainly 
will  Impose  some  restrictions  on  how  law 
enforcement  officials  operate."  But  he  adds, 
the  Issue  bolls  down  to  whether  you  place  "a 
higher  value  on  protecting  privacy  or  on 
some  other  Interest.  " 

In  the  letters,  two  of  the  19  banks  cite  one 
other  procedure  they  have  adopted  to  put  a 
limit  on  how  much  Information  Is  disclosed 
to  third  parties.  This  Is  to  make  certain  that 
In  any  court  case  the  bank  discloses  only  the 
required  information  In  open  court  and  In 
the  presence  of  counsel  for  all  Interested 
parties. 

One  of  the  institutions  says,  "upon  receipt 
of  a  subpena  reqmrlng  an  appearance  In 
court,  we  are  not  content  to  merely  notify 
the  customer  and  then  make  the  rocorda 
available.  In  such  cases  our  cxistomer  Is,  of 
course,  notified,  but  a  bank  representative 
appears  at  the  time  aind  place  required,  there- 
by minimizing  the  likelihood  of  disclosure 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  Inquiry." 

Mr.  Neler  regards  the  return  of  letters  from 
13  banks  so  far  as  a  relatively  good  showing 
In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  four-page  ACLU 
letter  was  reproduced  in  mimeographed  form, 
rather  than  being  typed,  and  carried  the 
salutation  "Dear  Bank  President,  "  rather 
than  citing  the  specific  names  of  the  officers. 
The  letters,  he  said,  "have  been  informative 
In  revealing"  some  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lems of  dealing  with  surveillance.  This  sub- 
ject has  not  been  publicly  discussed  In  any 
great  detail  In  the  past. 

The  ACLU,  he  says,  will  press  on  three 
fronts  to  deal  with  the  question  of  customer 
account  privacy : 

"To  litigate  when  we  do  find  Instances  of 
violations  and  to  get  coxirt  protection."  He 
says  he  is  hopeful  that  the  lawsuit  filed  last 
week  by  the  ACLU  of  Northern  California 
seeking  to  enjoin  the  1970  Bank  Secrecy  Act 
from  going  into  effect  and  having  It  declared 
unconstitutional  could  bring  about  a  broad 
enough  decision  from  the  court  which  woiild 
be  applicable  to  all  other  suits  brought  on 
the  bank  surveillance  question. 

To  make  the  public  aware  of  the  problem 
and  to  get  customers  to  bring  pressure  on 
banks  to  adopt  policies  that  protect  their 
right  to  privacy.  Mr.  Neler  hopes  by  this 
summer  to  have  developed  a  model  contract 
that  customers  might  present  to  their  banks 
In  which  the  financial  institutions  would 
agree  to  release  information  to  third  parties 
only  after  being  sen'ed  with  a  subpena  and 
to  notify  customers  when  they  have  received 
such  a  subpena. 

To  try  to  promote  the  "notion  of  banking 
ethics"  on  the  privacy  issue  before  the  entire 
banking  industry.  The  ACLU  wUl  attempt  to 
ask  those  bankers  included  among  Its  sup- 
porters to  Introduce  the  subject  of  bank  con- 
fldenlallty  into  conference  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  ABA  and  other  banking  associ- 
ations, he  said. 

Mr.  Shattuck  said  that  the  ACLU's  national 
privacy  committee,  of  which  he  Is  staff  chair- 
man, now  Is  preparing  model  legislation 
which  would  attempt  to  enforce  the  confi- 
dentiality of  bank  records.  He  said  the  ACLU 
plans  to  see  this  legislation  Introduced  In 
New  York  State  and  la  Congress,  but  that 
such  actions  will  not  be  taken  until  next 
faU. 

The  19  banks  which  wrote  letters  to  the 
ACLU  are : 

The  91.7  bUllon-depoelt  United  States  Na- 


tional Bank  of  Oregon.  Portland;  the  91.7 
blUlcm-depoalt  Plttaburgh  National  Bank; 
the  910.4  blUlon-depoelt  Chemleal  Bank,  Haw 
York:  the  92.1  blUlon-depoelt  Harris  Trust  * 
Savings  Bank,  Chicago;  the  93.1  bllUoa- 
deposit  Detroit  Bank  It  Trust  Co.;  the  91.9 
bUllon -deposit  Fidelity  Bank,  Roaemont,  Pa.; 
the  9949.8  million-deposit  County  Trust  Co., 
White  PUlna,  N.  Y.;  the  9793.7  mUUoa- 
deposit  Banco  Popular  de  Puerto  Rloo,  aso 
Juan;  the  91-1  bllllon-depoalt  North westam 
National  Bank,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  tka 
9869.9  mill  Ion -deposit  Ohio  National  Bank, 
Columbus. 

Also,  the  $20.3  bllllon-depcslt  Chase  Man* 
hattan  Bank  NA,  New  York;  the  91O.6  blllloa- 
deposit  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co..  New 
York;  the  9995.1  million-deposit  First  West- 
em  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Los  Angelas;  the  91.4 
bllUon-deposlt  First  Wisconsin  National 
Bank,  Milwaukee;  the  95  blUlon-depastt 
United  California  Bank,  Los  Angeles;  the  94J 
bllllon-depoalt  National  Bank  of  Detroit;  ths 
9935.1  million-deposit  American  National 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Chicago;  the  9B.4  bllllon- 
deposlt  Continental  nilnola  National  Bank 
at  Troist  Co.,  Chicago,  and  the  928.1  bll- 
Uon-deposlt Bank  of  America  NT&A,  San 
Francisco. 

ACLU    Abkiho    Banks   To    Establish   Cums 

on     goveknment     access     to     ccbtoiib 

Records 

(By  William  Zimmerman) 

Nrw  York. — The  American  Civil  Llbertlss 
Union  Is  urging  the  banking  industry  to 
formulate  policy  statements  and  procedures 
aimed  at  protecting  the  confidentiality  at 
customer  records  from  surveillance  by  gov- 
ernment Investigatory  agencies  and  Insuring 
that  customers  are  alerted  when  these  agen- 
cies subpoena  banks  for  such  account  In- 
formation. 

The  14  banks  that  so  far  have  fonnally 
responded  to  the  organization's  request— 
which  was  made  in  a  letter  dated  April  3B 
sent  by  the  ACLU  to  the  presidents  of  the 
nation's  100  largest  banks — said  .  they  sup- 
port the  concept  of  record  confidentiality, 
and  at  least  half  said  they  have  specific  poli- 
cies to  insure  this,  Aryeh  Neler,  the  organi- 
zation's executive  director,  said  Thursday. 

Ho  vramed,  however,  that  such  pollciet 
made  at  the  top  management  level  "may  not 
be  enforced  on  a  day-to-day  basis  at  the  local 
levels." 

Mr.  Neler,  In  his  letter,  said  he  was  mak- 
ing this  request  of  the  Institutions  because 
allegedly  "many  banks  voluntarily  aUow 
agents  of  the  government — police,  FBI 
agents.  Investigators  for  Congressional  com- 
mittees— to  examine  at  will  the  records  of 
individual  and  organizational  accounts, 
without  the  permission  or  Indeed  the  knoirt- 
edge  of  any  of  the  people  Involved." 

In  so  doing,  he  alleged,  "these  banks  have 
allowed  themselves  to  play  a  key  role  In  the 
government's  Increasing  surveillance  of  po- 
litically active  citizens."  The  ACLU  offlclsl 
added  that  when  a  bewik  reveals  thla  Infor- 
mation to  a  third  party  "It  betrays  the  trust 
of  its  customers  and  commits  a  direct  »•- 
saxUt  upon  their  right  of  privacy." 

He  aald  that  similar  letters  now  are  being 
sent  by  ACLU  afflUates  throughout  the  60 
states  to  banks  smaller  than  the  100  Itirgeet, 

The  civil  rights  group  has  proposed  a  three- 
step  program  that  the  Industry  might  adopt 
to  protect  customer  rights  against  unconsti- 
tutional mtruslon  Into  their  rights.  These 
are: 

That  banks  individually  and  through  their 
professional  organizations  "declare  publicly 
to  their  customers  a  firm  oommltment  to 
honor  the  confidentiality  of  the  information 
entrusted  to  them." 

That  no  bank  employee,  at  any  level,  b» 
permitted  to  accede  to  any  request  made  by  a 
governmental  Investigator  for  access  to  the 
records  of  Information  from  the  records  of 
any  customer — whether  an  Individual  or  an 
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,„,,nl«atlon— except  In  reaponaa  to  a  sub- 

'^St  If  a  subpoena  Is  presentwl,  the  Instl- 
tutton'not  divulge  tha  r^eojOM  «5««*f» 
SSu  ttoa  hank  sKids  oopy  of  th*  8i*|)o«»  to 

Saoustomar,  along  with  a  written  notloa  of 
^  bank's  Intent  to  comply  after  a  reason- 

■Ue  period  of  time. 
aSect.  Mr.  Neler  said  the  bunlMi  la  ooa  the 

h^  to  notify  Its  client  about  the  subpoena 

tnd  he  defined  "a  reasonable  period  of  time" 
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opxnent  Conferanoe.  is  suing  tha  FBI,  claim- 
ing that  records  stolen  from  tha  FBTs  cdaoe 
In  Media,  Pa.,  show  that  the  Federal  agency 
obtained  access  to  the  black  group's  cheek- 
ing account  records  from  the  9298.7  million - 
deposit  Southeast  National  Bank.  Chester. 

Mr.  Shattuck  stated  it  Is  difficult  to  docu- 
ment whether  the  FBI  Is  searching  bank 
records.  The  arrangements  between  FBI 
agents  and  the  bank  are  Informal,  he  said. 
"The  FBI  agent  sjipears  at  tha  bank  and 
flashes  his  credentials  and  banks  comply  In- 


groupe  unleaa  they  are  preeanted  with  court 
ordetB  or  subpoenas.  Among  these  are  the 
920.3  bllllon-depasit  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
NA.  New  York;  the  929.1  blUlon-depoelt  Bank 
of  America  NTftSA.  San  Frandaco;  Chemical 
bank,  and  the  9986.1  million -deposit  Ameri- 
can National  Bank  4i  Trust  Co.  Chicago. 

Louis  A.  Ruseo,  legal  counsel  fw  Chase, 
aald  It  has  always  been  the  bank's  policy 
to  treat  transactions  with  customera  as  oon- 
fldantlal,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
banking  transactions  do  not  enjoy  the  aasM 


!rSr«i"vl  ^e  cSt>^  a  ch"nc;  to  get     stantly  and  show  records.  I  think  If.  the  most      prlvUeged  relaUonshlp  a.  thoea  betw^n  law- 
the  copy  of  the  sul^wena  and  respond  to  the 
umJ  action. 

ByfoUo'wlng  this  procedure,  he  stated,  "the 
h«jk  wlU  be  honoring  Its  legal  obligations, 
whUe  permitting  its  fiduciary,  the  customer. 
^  ,^,rt  his  own  First  and  Fifth  Amendment 
rtghU  by  challenging  In  court  what  may  be 
m  unconstitutional  subpoena." 

The  ACLU  exectlve  director  said  the  group 
pluu  to  follow  up  those  letters  and  la  giving 
consideration  to  preparing  a  frank  model 
form  JT  agreement  that  a  bank  might  use 
with  Its  customers  In  which  the  bank  would 
tgne  to  notify  the  customer  If  It  received  a 
subpoena  for  the  customer's  records  or  If 
federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  agent  had 
oome  to  the  bank  asking  for  the  individual's 
reeotrds. 

iir  Neler  said  that  'within  the  past  two 
rJffl'the  onranlzatlon  has  been  involved  In  ^  "^n"  "o""  '^'^  c»"»«i  x^u«^^  '^'""' 
dnore  SCi  -^  or  eight"  legal  suits  In  Committees  In  recent  year^  have  beoome  in 
which  bank  records  have  been  obtained  with- 
out their  notifying  the  customers  about  this 
and  soma  in  which  Information  was  given  to 
investigatory  groups,  specifically,  the  FBI, 
without  that  agency  having  gone  to  the 
Jurtlce  Department  or  courts  to  obtain  sub- 


flagrant  abuse"  of  the  confidentiality  of  rec- 
ords, he  said,  but  added,  "I  don't  know  how 
prevalent  it  is."  He  added  he  also  Is  not  cer- 
tain whether  tt^  management  is  aware  that 
such  alleged  happenings  may  be  occurring. 

Mr.  Shattuck  stated,  "I  think  banks  are  in 
a  squeese,  and  I'm  oompletely  sympathetic 
with  them."  On  the  one  hand  they  want  good 
protection  from  the  FBI  In  this  time  of  nu- 
merous bank  robberies  and  the  FBI  is  the 
agency  with  Jurisdiction  to  oombat  this.  The 
banks  want  to  maintain  good  r^atlonshlps 
with  the  FBI,  he  said. 

Also  oompovmdlng  the  problem  Is  the  fact 
that  bankers  may  not  know  they  do  not  have 
to  show  such  records  unleee  they  get  court 
subi>oenas.  He  aeild  he  Is  not  sure  how  long 
such  alleged  happenings  have  occurred,  but 
suggeeted  that  government  committees,  such 
as  the  House  and  Senate  Intwrial  Security 


poenas. 

The  seven  or  eight  cases,  he  said,  do  not 
represent  an  "epidemic,"  but  they  suggeeted 
a  movement  that  "was  prevalent  enou^  to 
warrant  our  writing  letters  to  the  banks  and 
calling  attention  to  the  problem."  He  added 
the  ACLU  is  not  sure  at  this  point  whether 
these  specific  cases  are  just  "peciillar"  In- 
stances or  on  a  broader  scale  basis. 

Mr.  Neler  acknowledged  that  a  subpoena  is 
»  legally  binding  document  and  that  a  bank 
may  have  to  txim  over  Its  records  to  comply 
with  the  law,  but  added  that  a  subpoena 
"'can  be  quashed  In  a  court  proceeding"  If  an 
individual  Is  notified  that  the  bank  had  re- 
ceived the  subpoena  and  can  take  proper 
legal  action. 

He  said  he  is  particularly  concerned  about 
those  Instances  In  which  the  FBI  allegedly 
oould  come  into  a  bank  and  examine  the  ac- 
count records  of  groups,  such  as  antiwar 
organizations,  without  first  seeking  sub- 
poenas. If  the  FBI  oould  look  at  the  bank 
records,  it  could  then  know  who  the  suo- 
porters  of  that  group  are. 

In  1970,  for  example,  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Peace  Parade  Committee  of  New  York  filed 
&  Federal  Court  suit  charging  that  the  FBI 
used  confidential  bank  records  held  by  the 
9289.3  mllllon-depoalt  Amalgamated  Bank  In 
that  city  to  obtain  Information  about  op- 
ponents of  the  war  in  Indochina.  The  suit 
contended  that  the  bank  allowed  FBI  agents 
to  examine  the  committee's  checking  ac- 
coimt  to  Identify  individuals  who  had  pur- 
chased tickets  for  transportation  to  Wash- 
ington for  a  "Moratorium  Day"  demonstra- 
tion against  the  war  that  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington In  November,  1969.  The  bank  denied 
the  charge. 

Mr.  Neler  stated  that  the  Judge  acknowl- 
edged there  was  evidence  of  surveillance  by 
the  FBI.  but  he  did  not  find  there  was  dam- 
age done  to  individuals  Involved  and  r\iled 
that  the  committee  did  not  prove  certain  of 
Its  allegations.  An  appeal  of  his  decision  Is  In 
the  courts  now. 

In  another  Instance,  according  to  ACLU 
staff  counsel  John  Shattuck,  a  case  is  pend- 
ing in  which  Muhanmiad  Kenyatta,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Black  Bconomlc  Devel- 


creaalngly  Interested  In  antiwar  groups  and 
have  been  attempting  to  get  hold  of  bank 
records. 

He  cited  three  examples  wh«e  banks  have 
been  subpoenaed  to  supply  such  records  and 
observed  the  ACLU  Is  fighting  the  release  of 
theee  records  In  the  courts.  One  Involves 
Amalgamated  Bank,  which  was  asked  by  the 
House  committee  for  records  on  the  Progres- 
sive Labor  Party.  Another  involves  the  916.3 
million-deposit  Public  National  Bank,  Wash- 
ington, which  was  asked  to  provide  the 
House  group  with  records  on  the  National 
Peace  Action  Coalition  and  the  Peoples'  Co- 
alition for  Peace  and  Justice.  In  these  two 
casee,  he  aald  the  ACLU  was  successful  in 
squashing  the  subpoenas  but  appeals  of  these 
decisions  are  being  carried  on  In  Federal 
court. 

In  the  third  instance,  the  Senate  commit- 
tee asked  the  $10.4  blUlon-deposlt  Chemical 
Bank,  New  York,  to  release  records  on  the 
United  States  Servicemen's  Fund,  he  said. 
The  court  In  that  case  ordered  the  records 
be  released,  but  the  ACLU  is  appealing  the 
decision,  he  stated. 

The  FBI  declined  to  comment  on  Its  posi- 
tion in  requesting  bank  reccHtls. 

The  ACLU  officials  acknowledged  the  law  is 
a  UtUe  cloudy  on  the  subject  of  oonflden- 
tlallty  of  bank  records.  They  said  there  Is  no 
law  that  says  that  banks  cannot  r^ease  in- 
formation to  Federal  groups.  In  fighting 
against  release  of  such  records.  Mr.  Shattuck 
aald  the  ACLU  does  it  on  constitutional 
grounds,  that  when  an  agency  searches  bank 
records  and  the  depositor  Is  not  Informed 
about  such  action,  this  Is  a  violation  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment,  which  regulates  the 
right  of  search  and  seizure.  Another  consti- 
tutional ground  Is  given  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment, he  aald,  which  grants  freedom  of 
speech,  right  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the 
government,  and  which,  Mr.  Shattuck  said, 
guarantees  that  the  government  Is  not  en- 
titled to  any  membership  lists  of  protesting 
groups. 

He  also  argued  It  Is  good  banking  p<dlcy 
for  banks  not  to  Indiscriminately  release 
such  Information  because  banks  are  fiduci- 
aries of  depositors  and  Information  because 
banks  are  flduclarlea  of  customera  should 
be  protected. 

A  number  of  institutions  stated  Thursday 
they  have  policies  in  which  they  will  not 
release    any    Information    to    Investigatory 


yera  or  doctors  and  their  clients.  Such  re- 
oorda  are  released  only  after  subpoenas  are 
served  or  some  Judicial  proceas  Is  followed 
and  cUenU  are  notified  of  this.  He  acknowl- 
edged, however,  as  did  some  of  the  institu- 
tions that  wrote  letters  to  the  ACLU.  that 
there  are  exceptions.  In  the  caae  of  some 
kind  of  criminal  situation,  he  aald,  the  bank 
may  waive  the  requirement  for  subpoenas, 
but  he  emphasised  such  casse  are  the  excep- 
tions. In  cases  of  tax  evasion  or  where  some 
Investigatory  group  may  want  Information 
about  a  political  activist.  Chase  requires 
subpoenas,  he  said. 

He  acknowledged,  also,  that  sonoe  excep- 
tions have  been  made  with  the  FBI,  but  said 
the  bank  never  gives  Immediate  aoceaa  to  the 
agency  to  such  Information,  and  has  such  re- 
quests referred  to  the  legal  department.  He 
added  there  is  no  law  that  holds  banks  to 
keeping  customer  information  confidential, 
and  said,  in  fact,  there  are  some  state  laws 
that  require  Institutions  to  report  to  the 
state  account  balances  of  welfare  clients  and 
those  of  patients  In  state  hospitals. 

One  banker,  who  asked  not  to  be  Identi- 
fied, stated  that  the  queetion  of  the  FBI  ask- 
ing banks  for  information  on  custcHners  Is 
a  problem.  When  the  FBI  comes  in,  he  said. 
'It's  not  the  situation  of  non-payment  of 
taxes,  but  the  question  of  possible  subver- 
sion or  treason,  and  then  you've  got  to  make 
a  Judgment." 

This  bank  said  It  will  filter  such  requests 
from  the  FBI  at  the  highest  level  of  batnk 
management  and  at  the  highest  levels  of 
the  :^I  to  determine  if  there  Is  a  really 
good  reason  to  carve  out  any  exception  to 
m«.viTig  such  Information  available. 

He  said  the  requests  by  the  FBI,  while  not 
overwhelming,  "happens  to  meet  banks  once 
a  year." 

American  Bankere  Association  Allen  P. 
Stulta.  chairman  of  American  NB*T  Co., 
Chicago,  said  "mursday  he  personally  doaa 
not  believe  the  association  should  get  in- 
volved In  developing  any  kind  of  policy 
statement  or  procedure  on  the  questions 
raised  by  the  ACLU.  He  said  this  should  be 
left  a  matter  of  individual  banker  con- 
science. 

He  says  he  is  In  personal  agreement  with 
the  ACLU's  suggestions,  and  hie  own  bank's 
policy  Is  never  to  release  any  requested  In- 
formation unleos  a  court  order  01  subpoena 
la  Issued  to  his  Insltution  and  the  customer 
Is  nntlfled.  A  bank  customer  comes  to  the 
bank  •with  part  of  his  wortdly  possessions,  he 
said,  and  a  bank  has  the  obligation  to  pro- 
tect the  customer's  interests. 

He  also  said  It  U  his  bank's  policy  to  say 
"we're  sorry"  to  the  FBI  when  they  come  to 
American  National  for  information,  but 
added,  "I'm  not  so  comfortable  on  our  poel- 
tlon"  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Stults  said  he 
believes  It  U  In  the  nation's  interest  to  have 
the  FBI  Investigate  every  Individual  If  neces- 
sary provided  such  Information  Is  used  In  the 
country^  beet  interest.  "I'd  feel  much  more 
comfortable  with  the  FBI  knowing  everything 
about  everybody,"  he  said,  rather  than  wait- 
ing untU  trouble  arises  and  then  trying  to 
do  something  about  It. 

Chemical  Bank  told  the  ACLU  It  agrees 
with  their  suggestions,  but  aald  their  recom- 
mendations about  the  subfjoenas  does  not 
go  far  enough.  It  said   "upon  the  receipt  of 
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the  8Ubpo«n»  requiring  an  appearance  In 
coiirt,  we  are  not  content  to  merely  notify 
the  outtomer  and  then  make  the  records 
available.  In  such  casee.  our  customer  Is  of 
oour»«  notified,  but  a  bank  representative 
appears  at  the  time  and  place  required  there- 
by minimising  the  likelihood  of  dlscloaure 
beyond  the  scope  of  inquiry." 

A  spokesman  for  Chemical  said  the  bank 
will  not  Just  mall  out  the  subpoenaed  records 
"willy,  nllly,'  and  would  rather  bring  these 
to  the  court  proceeding  so  that  If  a  client's 
lawyer  objects  to  the  records  being  released, 
the  client  Is  then  protected  In  that  more  in- 
formation is  not  given  than  Is  required  by 
the  courts 

A  spokesman  for  Bank  of  America  said 
Thursday  that  the  bank's  policy  is  to  release 
such  records  only  after  due  process  of  the 
law  Is  met  and  that  'ordinarily,  we  alert  cus- 
tomers" when  subpoenas  are  given  the  bank. 
There  have  been  instances,  he  said,  when 
BofA  has  fought  against  releasing  such  In- 
formation. 

The  other  Institutions.  In  addition  to  BofA, 
Chemical,  Chase  and  American  NB&T,  which 
have  responded  to  the  ACLU  letter  are:  the 
»1  8  billion-deposit  Fidelity  Bank.  Phila- 
delphia; the  H.l  bUUon-deposlt  North- 
western National  Bank.  Minneapolis:  the 
•94B.8  million-County  Trust  Co.,  White 
Plains.  N.Y.:  the  te9S.9  million  Ohio  Na- 
tional BanJc.  Columbus;  the  $793, .7  million 
Banco  Popular  de  Puerto  Hlco,  San  Juan;  the 
•8.4  billion  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  &  Tr\«t  Co..  Chicago;  the  $996.1  First 
Weetem  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  the 
M.6  million  National  Bank  of  Detroit;  the 
•10.6  billion  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co..  New 
York,  and  the  »2.1  bllllon-betrolt  Bank  & 
Trust  Co 

ACLIT,  CALiroaKiA  Bank  A&k  U.S.  Cottst  To 
Find  1970  Bank  SrcBSCT  Act  UNcoNBTtru- 

TIONAL 

San  Fkancisco. — The  American  ClvU  Uber- 
tlw  Union  Foundation  of  Northern  Califor- 
nia, acting  on  behalf  of  the  $78.1  mUllon- 
deposlt  Security  National  Bank.  Walnut 
Creek,  It*  chairman  and  president  and  two 
other  pallntlffB.  asked  the  Federal  Court  here 
Wednesday  to  enjoin  the  Implementation  of 
the  1970  Bank  SacrAcy  Act  and  the  attendant 
Treas\iry  Department  regulations,  scheduled 
to  become  eflectlve  July  1.  The  foundation 
also  aaked  the  court  to  declare  the  act  and 
the  regulatlona  unconatltutlonal. 

The  ACLU  complaint,  fled  In  the  n.S.  Dis- 
trict Coiirt  for  the  state's  Northern  District, 
alleges  that  the  act's  new  bank  reporting  and 
reoord  retention  rules  violate  the  First. 
Fourth.  Fifth.  Ninth,  Tenth  and  Fourteenth 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  by  requiring 
financial  Institutions  to  report  information 
to  the  Treasury  Department  without  first 
consulting  customers. 

A  "tTntinr  ACLU  lawsuit  Is  scheduled  to  be 
filed  by  the  middle  of  the  month  on  the  Bast 
Coast,  either  In  New  York  or  Washington, 
John  Shattuck,  general  counsel  for  the  or- 
ganization's national  headquarters  In  New 
York,  reported.  Potential  plalntUIs  for  the 
suit  are  being  lined  up  now,  he  said. 

The  California  suit  named  as  defendants 
Treasury  Secretary  John  B.  Connally,  Treas- 
ury Secretary-designate  Oeorge  P.  Shultz, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  B&nk  Board,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp..  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  the  Adnxlnls- 
trator  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

Under  the  act  the  Treasury  Secretary  Is  re- 
sponsible for  determining  which  reports  are 
to  b«  required  from  banks  as  well  as  those 
they  are  to  maintain.  As  stated  In  regulations 


promulgated  by  Treasury  earlier  this  year, 
theee  must  have  "a  high  degree  of  usefulness 
In  criminal,  tax  or  regulatory  Investlgatlotw 
or  proceedings."  The  other  agencies  named  in 
the  suit  are  responsible  for  enforcing  the 
regulatloris  for  the  Institutions  they  oversee. 

The  act  and  regulations  were  designed 
to  provide  law  enforcement  agencies  with 
better  evidence  to  flght  organized  crime— 
particularly  i-»perationfi  flntmcea  through 
secret  bank  accounts — and  i?ive  the  Treas- 
ury broad  authority  to  establish  proper 
record-keeping  and  reporting  requirements. 

The  regulations  make  it  a  violation  of  Fed- 
eral law  for  banks  to  fall  to  keep  on  file  rec- 
ords of  most  personal  check  transactions  for 
a  p>erlod  of  at  least  two  years,  and  to  faU  to 
report  to  the  B\u'eau  of  Customs  "unusual 
currency"  transactions  exceeding  $10,000. 
The  rules  were  opposed  by  financial  Institu- 
tions largely  on  the  ground  they  would  re- 
quire additional,  expensive  record -keeping. 

A  key  Issue  in  the  ACLU  lawsuit  revolves 
around  the  Treasury  regulation  vrhlch  states 
the  Secretary  may  make  Information  from 
bank  reports  available  "to  any  other  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States  up- 
on the  request  of  the  head  of  such  depart- 
ment or  agency,  made  in  writing,  and  stating 
the  particular  information  desired,  the  crim- 
inal, tax,  or  regulatory  investigation  or  pro- 
ceeding in  connection  with  which  the  in- 
formation Is  sought,  and  the  official  need 
therefor. 

Another  regulation  gives  the  Secretary  the 
sole  discretionary  authority  to  modify,  ex- 
empt or  Impoee  additional  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements on  banks  in  particular  situa- 
tions. 

Portney  H.  Stark  Jr..  chairman  and  pres- 
ident of  Security  National  Bai.k.  said  that 
he  and  his  b&nk  Joined  the  ACLl'  in  the  suit 
because  'I  cannot  stand  idly  by  knowing 
that  government  agents  now  have  carte 
blanche  power  to  pry  into  the  private  flnan- 
clal  aSairs  of  any  one  of  my  customers,  for 
little  or  no  reason." 

Under  the  new  regulations,  he  said,  "any 
person  having  an  account  with  Security  Na- 
tional Bank  or  any  other  bank  in  the  nation 
may  be  investigated  upon  the  whim  of  the 
FBI.  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  or  any  other  government 
snoop  who  wants  to  pry  Into  a  person's  pri- 
vate financial  affairs." 

He  said  he  Is  Joining  the  suit  to  protect 
his  customers'  rights  because  "people  gen- 
erally believe  that  trsuisactlons  with  their 
banJu  are  confidential,  and  they  should  be 
secure  in  this  belief.  But  under  the  new 
regulations  this  is  not  true.  Tha  customer's 
relationship  with  his  bank  is  no  longer  con- 
fidential."  Mr.  Stark  added.  "I  didn't  get  Into 
the  bcuiking  business  to  be  a  spy  for  'Big 
Brother.'  " 

Mr.  Stark  Is  a  former  ACLU  board  mem- 
oer.  and  in  Tuesday's  primary  election  he 
won  the  Democratic  Liomiiiatlan  for  U.S. 
repreeentallve  from  the  Eighth  District  over 
Incumbent  Rep.  Oeorge  P.  MUier.  In  1970 
Mr.  Stark's  bank  drew  wide  attention  by 
placing  a  jseace  symbol  atop  its  new  head- 
quarters building. 

In  the  same  year  the  Treasury  Department 
took  away  the  banks  right  to  sell  or  redeem 
UB.  savings  bonds  when  the  bank  advertised 
that  they  were  a  poor  investment.  The  bank 
urged  Walnut  Creek  residents  to  transfer 
savings  bonds  funds  to  bank  accounts,  or 
to  other  Investments  yielding  a  higher  return 
than  that  paid  by  the  government. 

Mr.  Stark's  brother,  Thomas  A,  Stark,  who 
Is  executive  vice  president  of  Security  Na- 
tional, declared  that  the  act  and  its  regula- 
tions raise  "some  obvious  and  grave  con- 
stitutional questions." 

Even  If  the  court  does  not  determine  that 
the  act  and  regulations  are  not  constitu- 
tional, he  said,  the  suit  should  go  a  long 
way   toward   limiting   the   powers  given  the 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  custooMr 
bank  accounts  available.  This  is  because  Um 
court  win  have  to  determine  what  poven 
the  Secretary  does  have.  Mr.  Stark  said. 

He  said  these  powers  an  broad  and  ao 
safeguards  are  built  Into  them  to  ptoteet 
Individual  rights.  In  addition,  he  said,  "m 
don't  like  being  made  a  snooper  on  our 
customers." 

Asked  whether  the  bank  might  be  object- 
ing to  the  act  because  of  the  recordkeeptog 
and  reporting  burdens  it  will  Impose,  ratlur 
because  of  the  constitutional  rights  imat, 
Thomas  Stark  said  his  objection  to  Um 
recordkeeping  aspect  "is  practically  nfl  n^ 
this  point,  although  It  might  become  onerous 
later  on." 

The  other  plaintiffs  in  the  ACLU  suit  an 
Charles  C.  Marson,  legal  director  of  tlM 
ACLU  at  Northern  California.  Inc.,  and  tlvt 
ACLU  Itself.  The  foundation  is  the  tax- 
exempt  arm  of  the  ACLU  of  Northern  Call- 
fornla. 

In  asking  the  court  for  preliminary  and 
permanent  Injunctions  against  enforcing  tte 
act  and  the  regulations,  and  In  calling  for 
the  appointment  of  a  three-Judge  court  to 
rule  on  the  constitutionality,  Mr.  Maraon 
saieged  that  the  regulations  violate  the 
Fourth  Amendment  because  they  amount  to 
a  seizure  of  reported  transactions  with  a  gm- 
eral  search  warrant  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  flU  out  at  his  will. 

The  Secretary  "can,  by  himself  or  at  tlw 
request  of  some  government  agency,  such  ai 
the  FBI.  search  through  anybody's  bank  ac- 
count for  any  purpose  he  wants,  In  the  total 
absence  of  any  probable  cause,  or  any  inter- 
vention by  any  Judicial  authority."  Mr.  Mar- 
son  said.  "This  kind  of  intimidation  creatti 
fear  on  the  part  of  people  that  inhibits  their 
freedom  of  action.  Knowing  that  the  goTeni- 
ment  Is  constantly  watching  you  has  a  chill- 
ing effect,  whether  it  Is  by  wiretapping  your 
phone  or  sun-elllance  of  the  checks  you 
write." 

The  ACLU  further  alleges  that  the  act 
and  regulations  "flagrantly"  violate  the  Flnt- 
Amendment  right  of  association  In  that  "the 
Treasury  can  perform  an  easy  end  run  around 
a  long  line  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  hold- 
ing that  the  membership  lists  and  lists  of 
contributors  to  political  organizations,  sudi 
as  the  NAACP  or  the  ACLU,  are  immune  from 
government  scrutiny." 

"Obviously,"  the  ACLU  said,  "under  the 
Bank  Secrecy  Act  and  Its  regulations,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can,  by  himself  or 
at  the  request  of  some  group,  such  as  tbe 
FBI.  scrutinize  the  bank  account  of  the 
United  Committee  to  Free  Angela  Davis,  the 
ACLU,  the  John  Birch  Society,  the  Pete  Mo- 
Closkey  for  Congressman  Fund,  or  any  other 
group  he  wants.  It  Is  very  easy  to  determine 
who  belongs  to  what  group  by  means  of  look- 
ing at  membership  checks  and  contribu- 
tions." This  could  cause  the  ACLU  to  lose 
members  and  donations,  the  ACLU  said. 

One  of  the  Treasury  regulations.  In  fact, 
says  banks  must  prepare  and  maintain  rec- 
ords "which  would  be  needed  to  reconstruct 
a  demand  deposit  account  and  to  trace  a 
check  deposited  In  such  account  through  its 
domestic  processing  system  or  to  supply  a 
description  of  a  deposited  check." 

Asked  whether  he  would  support  the  act 
and  regulations  If  they  were  amended  to  spell 
out  safeguards  protecting  the  individual  sc- 
countholder's  rights,  Mr.  Marson  said.  "I'd 
have  to  see  the  amendments.  The  Act  would 
have  to  be  pretty  substantially  amended," 
he  noted. 

In  Washington.  Roy  T.  Englert.  deputy 
general  counsel  for  the  Treasury,  pointed 
out  Wednesday  that  the  new  regulations 
have  two  aspects.  One.  he  said,  pertains  to 
recordkeeping.  Under  the  law.  he  said,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  cannot  obtain  ac- 
cess to  the  records  unless  It  obtains  a  sub- 
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„„.-.  However.  Mr.  Englert  acknowledged 
SS^otolng  to  the  law  states  that  banks 
jSt  notify  customers  when  the  IRS  sub- 

^:SS  «roS' he  said,  pertams  to  the 
jTtttfy's  discretionary  authority  to  make 
r\!«nfttlon     avaUable     to     other     agencies 
SSCuest  It.  The  Treasury  official  con- 
Ij^tMTe  are  no  subpoena  safeguards  buUt 
^these  regulations  and  at  this  point  no 
^S  have  been  developed  on  how  the 
SSti^  would    make    such     Information 
?!Se  to  other  agencies.  -This  la  sort  of  a 
S.m,"  Mr.  Englert  said,  and  "we  have  not 
^■Mived  anvthlng  on  this." 
^omas  Stark   also  maintained   that   the 
tS^  regulations  make  It  prohibitively 
^!enslve  for  a  bank  to  refuse  to  supply    n- 
Xatlon  to  the   government.  The  regula- 
tSS  state  that  any  bank  which  participates 
taTvlolatlon  wlU  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty 
not  Mceedlng   $1,000.   Mr^Stark  h^   ln«r- 
n«ted  this  to  mean  a  $1.000-a-day  fine   and 
S^  that  If  It  took  60  to  90  days  for  a  bank 
TTgtt  a  court  decision  to  test  whether  or  not 
to  make  certain  Information  available,  and 
the  bank  lost,  the  penalty  could  run  Into  a 

lot  of  money.  , .  .     

Asked  whether  the  $1,000  fine  could  be  as- 
8MBed  on  a  dallv  basis,  Mr.  Englert  said  that 
"^t  constitutes  a  violation  depends  on 
the  facts.  One  might  take  the  position"  that 
the  $1  000  could  be  assessed  dally,  he  com- 
mented, but  he  added  he  is  not  certain  about 
this  point. 

As  to  the  effect  the  suit  will  have  on  Im- 
plementation of  the  Treasury  regulations, 
Mr  Englert  said  he  again  Is  not  certain. 
The  government  has  60  days  from  Wednesday 
in  which  to  file  an  answer,  although  this  pe- 
riod might  be  shortened  if  the  plaintiffs  seek 
a  temporary  restraining  order. 

A  spokesman  for  the  ACLU  said  the  organi- 
zation likely  will  amend  its  complaint  to 
add  names  of  defendants  as  well  as  plain- 
tiffs One  Informed  source  said  the  plaintiffs 
could  include  additional  banks,  and  noted 
some  discussions  had  been  held  by  ACLU 
representatives  with  the  $29.1  bllUon-de- 
poBlt  Bank  of  America  NT&SA.  San  Fran- 
cisco, 

A  spokesman  for  Bank  of  America  said 
early  Wednesday  that  the  bank  had  not  yet 
seen  the  litigation  and  would  have  to  study 
the  matter  further  before  deciding  whether 
or  not  to  Join  the  suit  as  a  plaintiff  or  to  file 
an  amicus  curiae  brief. 

Last  month  another  San  Francisco  Insti- 
tution, the  $6.3  bUllon-deposlt  Wells  Fargo 
Bank  NA.  at  a  briefing  for  newspapermen, 
said  It  beUeved  that  Treasury  regulations 
which  require  the  banking  industry  to  monl- 
t«  and  retain  records  of  certain  domestic 
transactions,  as  opposed  to  foreign  transac- 
tions, should  be  eliminated. 

Harold  R.  Arthur,  vice  president  and  cash- 
ier of  the  bank,  said  these  regulations.  If 
appUed,  would  violate  the  long-standing 
bank  poUcy  that  customers'  transactions  are 
their  own  business,  to  be  treated  in  confi- 
dence. The  act's  original  Intent,  he  observed, 
was  to  stop  the  lUegal  flow  of  funds  over- 
seas by  maintaining  records  and  reporting 
foreign  currency  transactions.  "We  were  in 
perfect  agreement  that  measures  should  be 
taken  to  end  Illegal  practices.  However,  the 
regulations,  as  promulgated  by  Treasury,  en- 
compass far  mcHre  than  merely  stopping  the 
Illegal  transfer  of  funds  overseas." 

On  April  10.  the  Marin  County  Independ- 
ent Journal  reported  that  Richard  Stark,  a 
29-year-old  artist  and  supporter  of  radical 
causes — no  relation  to  the  Stark  Brothers  at 
Seciulty  NB — had  discovered  that  his  check- 
ing account  at  Wells  Pargo's  San  Anselmo 
branch  had  been  reviewed  by  FBI  agento. 

The  article  said  Mr.  Stark  "opened  the 
envelope  with  his  monthly  statement  and 
tound  an  Inter-department  memo  wrapped 


around  the  checks.  The  memo,  which  bank 
officials  said  was  included  in  the  envelope  by 
mistake,  read:  "This  memo  Is  to  authort« 
you  to  read  checks  to  the  FBI  before  send- 
ing the  statement  to  the  customer." 

The  article  quoted  Lawrence  Hoge.  press 
relations  officer  for  Wells  Fargo,  as  saying. 
"Sometimes  If  a  guy  flashes  a  badge,  they-U 
come  right  through  here.  No  employee  is 
going  to  run  to  those  thick  memos  to  see  if 
they  can  talk  with  him." 

In  an  interview  this  week,  Mr.  Hoge  as- 
serted that  the  FBI  Is  supposed  to  have  a 
subpoena  when  It  wants  Information.  In  the 
St*rk  case  the  agent  made  a  request  for  In- 
formation verbaUy  and  obtained  the  infor- 
mation. Mr.  Hoge  said.  ""This  was  against 
bank  regulation."  he  added.  The  bank's  pol- 
icy, he  said.  Is  that  when  he  receives  a  sub- 
poena, for  Information  on  an  account.  It  no- 
tmes  the  customer.  ^  *v  . 

Mr  Hoge  said  he  did  not  know  whether 
there  were  any  Instances  of  the  FBI  or 
IRS"  agenta  going  directly  to  branches  for 
information.  Management,  he  said,  has  since 
informed  Its  employees  not  to  be  awed  by 
Treasury  or  Secret  Service  officlaU  coming 
into  the  bank.  "A  lot  of  people  think  they're 
doing  the  right  thing."  he  explained,  releas- 
ing such  information  without  first  obtaining 
a  subpoena  and  notifying  the  customer. 

Since  the  Stark  incident.  Wells  Fargo  Is- 
sued a  memorandum  to  Its  10.000  employees 
which  said  that  disclosure  of  Information 
about  one  of  Its  customers  to  a  law  enforce- 
ment agency  without  a  vaUd  court  order  or 
subpoena  "was  a  violation  of  the  confiden- 
tial relationship  between  the  bank  and  Its 
customers." 

The  memo  said  violation  can  resiilt  In  lose 
of  customer  confidence,  loss  of  business  and 
make  the  bank  liable  to  a  suit  for  breach 
of  contract. 

It  added,  ""Information  regarding  cus- 
tomers' accounta  must  not  be  given  in  re- 
sponse to  oral  or  written  Inquiry  except  un- 
der the  following  conditions: 

"When  specific  wTltten  authority  Is  given 
the  bank  by  the  customer. 

■When  the  bank  Is  served  with  the  sub- 
poena or  other  valid  written  order  or 
request."  „   , 

The  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union  has 
been  waging  a  campaign  since  April  to  get 
the  banking  Industry  to  formulate  policy 
statements  and  procedures  aimed  at  protect- 
ing the  confidentiality  of  customer  records 
from  surveillance  by  government  Investiga- 
tory agencies  and  at  assuming  that  cus- 
tomers are  alerted  when  these  agencies  sub- 
poena banks  for  such  account  information. 

In  letters  sent  to  the  nation's  major  banks 
It  proposes  that: 

Banks  indlvlduaUy  and  through  their  pro- 
fessional organizations  "declare  publicly  to 
their  customers  a  firm  commitment  to  honor 
the  confidentiality  of  the  inlonnatlon  en- 
trusted to  them." 

No  bank  employee,  at  any  level,  be  per- 
mitted to  accede  to  any  request  made  by  a 
governmental  investigator  far  acoeee  to  the 
records  or  information  from  the  records  of 
any  organization — except  In  response  to  a 
subpoena. 

If  a  subpoena  1-s  presented,  a  bank  not 
divulge  the  records  presented  untU  the  in- 
stitution send  a  copy  of  the  subpoena  to  the 
customer,  along  with  a  written  notice  of  the 
bank's  intent  to  comply  after  a  reasonable 
period  of  time.  Such  an  action.  In  effect, 
gives  the  customer  the  opportunity  to  re- 
spond to  the  subpoena  and  attempt  to  have 
It  quashed  through  legal  channels. 

The  ACLU  plans  to  develop  a  model  form 
or  agreement  that  institutions  might  use  In 
which  a  bank  would  agree  to  notify  a  cus- 
tomer If  It  received  a  subpoena  for  the  cus- 
tomer's records  or  If  an  FBI  agent  aaked  for 
an  individual's  records.  The  ACLU  also  re- 


ports that  several  of  Its  affiliates,  including 
that  In  New  York,  are  attempting  to  develop 
model  statutes  that  might  be  adopted  by 
legislatures  to  enforce  its  confidentiality  or 
bank  records. 

The  issues  and  constitutional  rights  raised 
in  the  San  Francisco  ACLU  suit  also  are  be- 
ing studied  by  some  members  of  Congress, 
including  Sen.  John  Tunney.  D.,  CalU..  who 
nlfiCUBsed  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act  In  a  May  20 
commencement  address  at  Point  Park  Ccfl- 
lege.  Pittsburgh. 

Mr  Tunney  described  the  act  and  the 
Treasury  regulations  as  the  latest  In  the 
government's  efforts  'to  encroach  upon  our 
private  Uvea"  and  criticized  the  need  for 
keeping  some  of  the  reoewds. 

"How  can  my  $5-per-month  newspaper  or 
mUk  bUl— or  even  my  monthly  liquor  pur- 
chases—be useful  in  any  degree  to  a  criminal 
tax  or  regulators  Investigation  or  proceed- 
ing?" he  asked.  "This  regulation  does  noth- 
ing more  than  to  pave  the  way  for  Indis- 
criminate massive  fishing  expeditions  of  in- 
credible dimensions." 

While  observing  that  the  Senate,  in  ap- 
proving the  Bank  Secrecy  Act.  said  that  ac- 
cess by  law  enforcement  officials  to  bank 
records  would  be  given  only  through  a  sub- 
poena or  other  lawful  process.  Mr.  Tunney 
said  this  "is  apparently  nothing  more  than 
a  mirage."  He  pointed  to  an  article  that  ap- 
peared m  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  in 
which  he  said  correspondent  Michael  Harris 
reported  that  Treasury  agente  already  have 
the  authority  to  Issue  their  own  subpoenas 
and  sign  the  authorizing  order." 

Mr  Tunney  further  said  there  Is  nothing 
in  the  regulations  which  safeguard  the  re- 
ports given  by  Treasury  to  other  agenclee 
from  being  disseminated  to  other  Federal  de- 
partments. "Who  knows  where  the  Informa- 
tion may  wind  up?"  he  asked. 

Mr  Tunney  also  criticized  a  regulation 
which  requires  no  reports  from  banks  on 
persons  who  maintain  accounts  with  bal- 
ances which  the  bank  determines  do  not  ex- 
ceed amounts  commensurate  with  the  cus- 
tomary conduct  of  the  business  or  profession 
of  the  customer.  _ 

"What  this  little  loophole  tells  me. '  he 
said  ""Is  that  a  blg-thne  criminal  who  regu- 
larly has  large  banking  transactions  will  sail 
through  this  regulation  like  a  gust  of  wind 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Calif omia. 

Mr  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Maryland  for  hia 
interest  and  activity  in  this  matter. 

At  a  time  when  I  was  drafting  a  letter 
to  the  Treasury  Department  to  inquire 
why  these  regulaUons  had  been  drafted 
and  the  purposes  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment hoped  to  achieve  as  a  result  of 
these  regulations.  I  learned  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  in 
this  matter. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  whereas 
we  have  some  minor  differences  in  our 
legislative  approaches  to  the  problem.  I 
have  read  the  Senator  from  Maryland's 
bill  and  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  blU. 

In  a  matter  of  this  kind  it  is  clear 
there  is  room  for  a  good  deal  of  creatl^ty 
and  Imagination.  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
the  legislation  I  have  introduced  today 
is  engraved  in  stone  and  is  not  without 
any  need  for  amendment  or. for  altera- 
tion. It  is  my  hope  that  other  Senators 
wiU  Join  with  me  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  to  work  toward 
the  inuwrtant  goal  of  protecting  the  pri- 
vacy of  Americans. 
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I  am  very  deeply  disturbed  by  one 
aspect  the  Treasury  regulations — namely 
the  mlcrofllmlng  requirements.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  has  been 
working  on  this  point.  I  would  like  to 
address  a  question  to  him. 

I  have  written  a  very  detailed  letter  in- 
quiring about  the  basis  for  those  regula- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry. 
which  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
seen.  I  have  not  received  an  answer  from 
the  Treasury  Department. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  had  any  conversa- 
tion with  high  ofBclals  of  the  Treasury 
Department  indicating  when  the  Treas- 
ury Department  is  going  to  come  forwEird 
and  give  an  explanation  to  the  Congress 
and  the  people  of  America. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  California 
that  I  raised  the  very  same  questions 
with  the  Treasury  Department.  I  sent 
a  detailed  letter  asking  a  number  of 
questions  in  this  area.  The  Initial  re- 
sponse I  got  was  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
Treasiuy  regulations  which  were  sup- 
posed to  speak  for  themselves.  But  these 
regulations  were  the  reason  why  I  had 
written  the  letter  In  the  first  place.  Send- 
ing them  back  to  me  hardly  gives  the 
reason  for  the  dramatic  change  from  the 
Congress  intent.  After  all,  this  Is  not 
something  that  just  affects  banking  and 
banking  Institutions;  this  affects  every- 
body who  has  a  checking  account  or  a 
savings  account  in  the  United  States.  I 
was  disappointed  with  this  response. 

I  finally  had  a  conversation  with  Judge 
Pierce.  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment. He  made  an  effort  to  reassure  me 
that  due  process  would  be  protected  in 
administering  the  law.  But  I  think  what 
they  have  done  is  to  take  the  letter  of 
the  1970  amendments,  extend  them 
about  as  far  as  they  would  go,  and  then 
drafted  the  regulations  on  that  basis. 

We  have  some  responsibility  because 
we  passed  the  law.  They  have  not  gone 
beyond  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  I  think 
thev  have  clearly  gone  beyond  the  intent 
of  Congress.  We  are  perhaps  guilty  of 
overkill  In  the  statutory  language  but 
now  we  have  the  opportunity  to  go  back 
and  correct  It. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  many  Americans  know  that  as  of 
July  1,  1972  every  one  of  their  personal 
checks  will  be  microfilmed  and  retained 
for  5  years.  I  wonder  how  many  Ameri- 
cans know  that  Treasury  has  the  power 
to  require  these  microfilm  records  to  be 
available  to  the  Treasury  Department  in 
the  form  of  reports  and  that  such  reports 
would  be  available  to  any  other  agency. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  is  not  only  the 
Treasury  Department  but  also  any  other 
agency. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Exactly.  I  think  that 
many  people  who  are  aware  of  what  the 
Treasury  Department  has  done  with  reg- 
ulations to  date  are  unaware  of  the  regu- 
latory power  which  has  been  retained 
but  also  has  not  yet  been  exercised. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recori)  regu- 
lations of  the  Treasury  Department. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  regula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[F^m  the  Federal  Register,  AprU  5,  1972) 

PlNANCIAL       RlCORDKItPINC       AND       RePOETIHO 

or      Cotuienct      and     Pobkicn      Transac- 
tions 

title  31 monty  and  financt :   treastr»t 

Chapter  I — Monetary  Offices,  Department 
of  the  Treasury;  Part  102 — Instructions 
relating  to  reports  of  currency  trans- 
actions: Part  103 — Financial  recordkeep- 
ing and  reporting  of  currency  and  for- 
eign transactions 

On  June  '0.  1971.  a  notice  of  proposed  rule 
making  to  Implement  the  provisions  of  ti- 
tle* I  and  n  of  Public  Law  91-508  (84  Stat, 
1114  et  seq.).  was  published  in  the  Pederai. 
Register  (36  P.R.  11208  (1971))  In  accord- 
ance with  the  notice.  Interested  parties  were 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  submit  written 
comments. 

.After  consideration  of  all  such  relevant 
matters  as  were  presented  by  interested  jMur- 
tles  regarding  the  rules  proposed,  the  regu- 
lations set  forth  below  have  been  adopted. 

[BEAX] 

SAMITZL  R    PtEKCE.  Jr., 

General  Counael. 

EtTGKNE     T.     ROSSIOES, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
Part  102  Is  repealed  effective  July  1.  1972. 
Part  103  is  added  to  Title  31  CPR  as  fol- 
lows: 

Subpart  A — Definitions 
Sec. 

1 03 .  11     Meaning  of  terms. 
Subpart  B — Reports  Required  To  Be  Made 

103.21  Determination  by  the  Secretary. 

103.22  Reports  of  currency  transactions. 

103.23  Reports  of  transportation  of  currency 

or  monetary  Instruments. 

103.24  Reports  of  foreign  financial  accounts. 

103.25  Piling  of  reports. 

103.26  Identification  required. 
Subpart  C — Records  Required  To  Be 

Maintained 

103.31  Determination  by  the  Secretary. 

103.32  Records  to  be  made  and  retain*^  by 

persons  having  financial  Interests 
in  foreign  financial  accounts. 

103.33  Records  to  be  made  and  retained  by 

financial  Institutions. 

103.34  -Additional   records   to   be   m&Ae   and 

retained  by  banks. 

103.35  Additional   records   to   be   made  and 

retained  by  brokers  and  dealers  In 

securities. 
103.38     Nature     of     records     and     retention 

period. 
103.37     Person  outside  the  United  States. 
Subpart  D — General  Provisions 

103.41  Dollars  as  Including  foreign  cur- 
rency. 

103  42  Photographic  or  other  reproductions 
of  Government  obligations. 

103.43  AvaiiabUlty  of  Information. 

103.44  Disclosure. 

103.45  Exceptions,     exemptions,     modifica- 

tions and  reports. 

103.46  Enforcement. 
103  47     Civ U  penalty. 

103.48  PoPfeiture  of  currency  or  monetary 

:nstruments. 
Sec. 

103.49  Criminal  penalty. 

103.50  Enforcement  authority  with  respect 

to    transportation   of   currency   or 

monetary  instruments. 
ATTTHoarrY:  The  provisions  of  this  Part 
103  issued  under  sec.  21  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act,  84  Stat.  1114,  12  UJ3.C. 
1829b:  84  Stat.  1116.  12  U.S.C.  1951^969; 
and  the  Currency  and  Foreign  Transactions 
Reporting  Act,  84  Stat.  1118.  31  U.S.C.  1051- 
1122. 

Subpart  A — Definitions 

5  103.11     Meaning  of  terms. 

When  used  in  this  part  and  In  forma  pre- 
scribed under  this  part,  where  not  otherwise 


distinctly  ezpreaaad  or  manifestly  inoom. 
patlble  with  the  intent  thereof,  terms  absB 
have  the  meanings  ascribed  in  this  saetloo. 
Bank,  (a)  Each  agency,  branch  or  offlos 
within  the  United  States  of  any  person  «ir>i»^| 
business  in  one  or  more  of  the  ci^>«cUl«i 
listed  below : 

( 1 )  A  commercial  bank  or  trust  company 
organized  under  the  laws  of  any  State  or  at 
the  United  States: 

(2)  A  private  bank; 

(3)  A  savings  and  loan  association  or  a 
building  and  lo€ui  association  organised 
under  the  laws  of  any  State  or  of  the  United 
States: 

(4)  An  Insured  Institution  as  defined  in 
section  401  of  the  National  Bousing  Act: 

(5)  A  savings  bank.  Industrial  bank  or 
other  thrift  institution; 

(6)  A  credit  union  organized  tmder  tht 
laws  of  any  State  or  of  the  United  States; 
and 

( 7 1  Any  other  organization  chartered  un- 
der the  banking  laws  of  any  State  and  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  of  the  bank  super- 
visory authorities  of  a  State. 

(b|  Each  agent,  agency,  branch  or  offlos 
within  the  United  States  of  a  foreign  bank. 

Broker  or  dealer  in  securities.  A  broker  or 
dealer  In  securities  registered  or  required  to 
be  registered  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  under  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

Currency.  The  coin  and  currency  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  other  country,  whlcli 
circulate  In  and  are  customarily  used  and 
accepted  as  money  in  the  country  In  which 
Issued.  It  includes  U.S.  silver  certiflcates. 
U.S.  notes  and  Federal  Reserve  notes,  but 
does  not  include  bank  checks  or  other  nego- 
tiable Instruments  not  customarily  accepted 
as  money. 

Domestic.  When  used  herein,  refers  to  the 
doing  of  business  within  the  United  Statei, 
and  limits  the  applicability  of  the  provision 
where  It  appears  to  the  performance  by  such 
institutions  or  agencies  of  functions  within 
the  United  States. 

Financial  institution.  Eiach  agency  branch 
or  office  within  the  United  States  of  any 
person  doing  btislness  In  one  or  more  of  the 
capacities  listed  below: 

(1)  A  bank: 

(2)  A  broker  or  dealer  In  securities; 

(3)  A  person  who  engages  as  a  business 
In  dealing  In  or  exchanging  currency  as,  for 
example,  a  dealer  In  foreign  exchange  or  a 
person  engaged  primarily  in  the  cashing  of 
checks: 

(4)  A  person  who  engages  as  a  business 
In  the  issuing,  selling  or  redeeming  of 
travelers'  checks,  money  orders,  or  similar 
instruments,  except  one  who  does  so  as  a 
selling  agent  exclusively  or  as  an  incidental 
part  of  another  business: 

( 5 )  An  operator  of  a  credit  card  system 
which  issues,  or  authorizes  the  Issuance  of 
credit  cards  that  may  be  used  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  monetary  instruments,  goods, 
or  services  outside  the  United  States. 

(6)  A  licensed  transmitter  of  funds,  or 
other  person  engaged  in  the  business  of 
transmitting  funds  abroad  for  others. 

Foreign  bank.  A  bank  organized  under 
foreign  law.  or  an  agency,  branch  or  offlce 
located  outside  the  United  States  of  a  bank. 
The  term  does  not  Include  an  agent,  agency, 
branch  or  offlce  within  the  United  States  of 
a  bank  organized  under  foreign  law. 

Investment  security.  An  Instrument  which: 

( 1 )  Is  issued  m  bearer  or  registered  form; 

(2)  Is  of  a  type  commonly  dealt  In  upon 
securities  exchanges  or  markets  or  commonly 
recognized  In  any  area  in  which  It  is  Issued 
or  dealt  In  as  a  medliun  for  Investment: 

(3)  Is  either  one  of  a  class  or  series  or 
by  its  terms  is  divisible  Into  a  class  or  series 
of  Instruments;  and 

(4)  Evidences  a  share,  participation  or 
other  Interest  In  property  or  in  an  enter- 
prise or  evidences  an  obligation  of  the  Issuer. 
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UoMtarv  iiutrumenU.  Ooln  or  currency 

„f  tMU^  St***-  <*  °'  "*'  °"^'  country 
ot  t"  Y~     ^^    nioney  orders.  Investment 

"*'Htj«  m ^rldrm  or  otherwise  in  such 
gecurtties  in  De«^  ^^  deUvery, 

'T^otUble  S^«^^  cV^Pt  -«■ 
"*^-  tl^Sti  or  bUls  of  lading)  to  bearer 
bouse  re«.lpts^  j^^  that  title 

':^^\^r^  delivery.  The  term  do^ 
"^tt^riudTbank  checks  made  payable  to 
f.^!  o^lr  of  a^Wl  per«>n  which  have  not 
S^^^ndorL^  or  whi^  ^  r«rtrlctlve  en- 

""Crr^^An  individual,  a  corporation,  a 
C^l^hlD  a  trust  or  estate,  a  joint  stock 
^J^^Vf^i^tion,  a  syndicate,  )otot 
^^t^  oTother  unincorporated  organlza- 
roTg^uraM  aU  entitles  cognizable  as 

'fj:::^^Becret^  Of  the  Treasury 
or  a^P*»on  duly  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
Zn  to>erform  the  function  mentioned 
^ansaetion  in  currency.  A  transaction  in- 
volving the  physical  transfer  of  currency 
iromont  person  to  another.  A  transaction 
^^b  IS  ft"^  transfer  of  funds  by  means  of 
S«k  check,  bank  draft,  wire  transfer,  or 
other  written  order,  and  which  does  not 
include  the  physical  transfer  of  currency  is 
not  a  transaction  in  currency  within  the 
meaning  of  this  part. 

United  States.  The  various  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States. 
Subpart  B— Reports  Required  to  Be  Made 
f  103.21     Determination  by  the  Secretary 

The  Secretary  hereby  determines  that  the 
reports  required  by  this  subpart  have  a  high 
degree  of  usefulness  In  criminal,  tax.  or  regu- 
latory investigations  or  proceedings. 
j  103.22     Reports  of  currency  transactions. 

(a)  Each  financial  Institution  shall  .lie  a 
report  of  each  deposit,  withdrawal,  exchange 
of  currency  or  other  payment  or  transfer,  by 
through,  or  to  such  financial  institution, 
which  Involves  a  transaction  In  currency  of 
more  than  $10,000.' 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  directed  in  writing 
by  the  Secretary,  this  section  shall  not  ( 1 ) 
require  reports  of  transactions  with  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  or  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks: 
(2)  require  reports  of  transactions  solely 
with,  or  originated  by,  financial  institutions 
or  foreign  banks:  or  (3)  require  a  bank  to  re- 
port transactions  with  an  established  ctis- 
tomer  maintaining  a  deposit  relationship 
with  the  bank.  In  amounts  which  the  bank 
may  reasonably  conclude  do  not  exceed 
smounie  oommensurate  with  the  cuetomary 
conduct  of  the  business.  Industry  or  profes- 
sion of  the  customer  concerned.  A  report  list- 
ing such  customws  who  engage  In  transac- 
tions which  are  not  reported  because  of  the 
exemption  contained  In  this  paragraph  shall 
be  made  to  the  Secretary  upon  demand  there- 
for made  by  him. 

5 103.23  Reports  of  transportation  of  cur- 
rency or  monetary  instruments 
(a I  Each  person  who  physically  transports, 
mall,  or  ships,  or  causes  to  be  physically 
transported,  mailed  or  shipped,  currency  or 
other  monetary  instruments  in  an  aggregate 
amount  exceeding  $6,000  on  any  one  occasion 
from  the  United  States  to  any  place  outside 
the  United  States,  or  into  the  United  States 
from  any  place  outside  the  United  States 
shall  make  a  report  thereof.'  A  person  is 
deemed  to  have  caused  such  transportation, 
mailing  or  shipping  when  he  aids,  abets, 
counsels,  commands,  procures  or  requests  It 
to  be  done  by  a  financial  institution  or  any 


'  Forms  filed  as  part  of  the  original  docu- 
ment. 

•Forms  filed  as  part  of  the  original  docu- 
ment. 


other  person.  A  transfer  of  funds  through 
normal  banking  procedures  which  does  not 
involve  the  physical  transportatilon  of  cur- 
rency or  monetary  instruments  Is  not  re- 
quired to  be  reported  by  this  section. 

( b)  Each  person  who  receives  to  the  Unlt«d 
States  currency  or  other  monetary  instru- 
ments in  an  aggregate  amount  exceeding 
tfi.OOO  on  any  one  occasion  which  have  been 
transported,  mailed,  or  shipped  to  such  per- 
son from  any  place  outside  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  which  a  report  has  not  been 
filed  under  paragraph  la)  of  this  section, 
whether  or  not  required  to  be  filed  there- 
under, shall  make  a  report  thereof,  stating 
the  amount,  the  date  of  receipt,  the  form 
of  monetary  instruments,  and  the  pvnon 
from  whom  received. 

(c)  This  section  shaU  not  require  reports 
by  (1)  a  Federal  Reserve  bank.  i2)  a  bank, 
a  foreign  bank,  or  a  broker  or  dealer  in 
securities,  in  respect  to  currency  or  other 
Bionetary  Insu-uments  mailed  or  shipped 
through  the  postal  service  or  by  common 
carrier,  i3)  a  person  who  is  not  a  citizen  or 
resident  of  the  United  States  In  respect  to 
currency  or  other  monetary  Instruments 
mailed  or  shipped  from  abroad  to  a  bank  or 
broker  or  dealer  in  securities  through  the 
postal  service  or  by  common  carrier.  (4)  a 
common  carrier  of  passengers  in  respect  to 
currency  or  other  monetary  Instruments  to 
the  possession  of  Its  passengers.  (5)  a  com- 
mon carrier  of  goods  to  respect  to  shipments 
of  currency  or  monetary  instruments  not 
declared  to  be  such  by  the  shipper.  (6)  a 
travelers'  check  issuer  or  its  agent  to  respect 
to  the  transportation  of  travelers'  checks 
prior  to  their  delivery  to  seUlng  agents  for 
eventual  sale  to  the  public,  nor  by  (7)  a  per- 
son engaged  as  a  business  In  the  transporta- 
tion of  currency,  monetary  Inatnunents  and 
other  commercial  papers  with  respect  to  the 
transportation  of  currency  or  other  mone- 
tary Instruments  overland  between  estab- 
lished offices  of  banks  or  brokers  or  dealers 
m  securities  and  foreign  banks. 

(d)  This  section  does  not  require  that 
more  than  one  report  be  filed  covering  a 
particular  transportation,  mailing  or  ship- 
ping of  currency  or  other  monetary  Instru- 
ments with  respect  to  which  a  complete  and 
truthful  report  has  been  filed  by  a  person. 
However,  no  person  required  by  paragraph 
I  a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  to  file  a  report  shall 
be  excused  from  liability  for  faUure  to  do  so 
if,  in  fact,  a  complete  ana  truthful  report 
has  not  been  filed. 

5  103J24  Reports    of    foreign    financial    ac- 
counts. 

Each  person  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  (except  a  foreign  sub- 
sidiary of  a  VS.  person)  having  a  financial 
Interest  In,  or  slgnattire  or  other  authority 
over  a  bank,  securities  or  other  financial  ac- 
count In  a  foreign  country  shall  report  such 
relationship  as  required  on  his  Federal  In- 
come tax  return  for  each  year  to  which  such 
relationship  exists,  and  shall  provide  such 
information  concerning  each  such  account 
as  shall  be  specified  to  a  special  tax  form  to 
be  filed  by  such  persons. 
i  103.25  PUlng  of  reports. 

(a)  Reports  required  to  be  filed  by  the 
first  paragraph  of  i  108.22  shall  be  filed  on 
or  before  the  46th  day  following  that  on 
which  the  reported  transactions  occur.  They 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  on  forms  to  be  prescribed  by 
him,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary.  All 
Information  called  for  to  such  forms  shall 
be  furnished. 

(b)  Reports  required  to  be  filed  by  5  163.23 
(a)  shaU  be  filed  at  the  time  of  entry  into  the 
United  States  or  at  the  time  of  departure, 
mailing  or  shipping  from  the  United  States, 
unless  otherwise  directed  or  permitted  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs.  They  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Customs  officer  to  charge  at  any 
Customs  port  of  entry  or  departure,   or  as 


otherwise  permitted  or  directed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs.  If  the  currency  or  other 
monetary  instruments  with  respect  to  whlx:h 
a  report  is  required  do  not  accompany  a  per- 
son entering  or  departing  from  the  United 
States,  such  reports  may  be  filed  by  mall  on 
or  before  the  date  of  entry,  departure,  mail- 
ing or  shipping,  with  the  Oommlssioner  of 
Customs,  Attention:  Currency  Transporta- 
tion Reports,  Washington,  D.C.  30226.  They 
ShaU  be  on  forms  to  be  preecribed  by  the 
Secretary  and  all  Information  called  for  In 
such  forms  shaU  be  furnished. 

(c)  Reports  required  to  be  filed  by  S  103.23 
(b)  »»'^ii  be  filed  with  the  Oommlssioner  of 
Customs  within  30  days  after  receipt  of  the 
currency  or  other  monetary  InstrumenU. 
They  may  be  filed  with  the  Customs  officer 
In  charge  at  any  port  of  entry  or  departtire, 
or  by  maU  addressed  to  the  Oommlssioner  of 
Customs,  Attention :  Currency  Transportation 
ReporU,  Washington.  D.C.  30226.  They  shall 
be  on  forms  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secrelarj 
and  all  informaUon  caUed  for  in  such  forms 
shall  be  furnished. 

(d)  Forms  to  be  used  In  making  the  re- 
poru  required  by  il  103il3  and  103.23  may 
be  obtained  from  any  Internal  Revenue  of- 
fice- In  addition,  forms  to  be  used  In  making 
the  reports  required  by  5  103.23  may  be  ob- 
tatoed  from  any  offlce  of  the  Bureau  of 
Customs. 
5  103J6    Identification  required. 

Before  effecting  any  transaction  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  report  is  required  under  the 
first  paragraph  of  i  103.23,  a  financial  In- 
stitution shaU  verify  and  record  the  Identity, 
and  record  the  account  number  on  its  books 
or  the  social  security  or  taxpayer  Identifica- 
tion number,  if  any.  of  a  person  with  whom 
or  for  whose  account  such  transaction  is  to 
be  effected.  Verification  of  identity  fcr  a 
customer  of  the  financial  Institution  deposit- 
ing or  withdrawing  funds  m*y  be  by  refer- 
ence to  his  accx)unt  or  other  number  on  the 
books  of  the  Ir^titutlon.  Verification  of  Iden- 
tity in  any  other  case  may  be  by  examination, 
for  example,  of  a  driver's  license,  passport, 
alien  identification  card,  or  other  appropriate 
document  normally  acceptable  as  a  means  of 
Identification. 


Subpart  C — ^Records  Required  To  Be 
Matotatoed 

5  103  31  Determination   by   the   Secretary. 

The  Secretary  hereby  determines  that  the 
records  required  to  be  kept  by  this  subpart 
have  a  high  degree  of  usefutoeas  In  crlm^n«. 
tax,  or  regulatory  investigations  or  prooeed- 
Ings. 

j  103  33  Records  to  be  made  and  retatoed  by 
persons  havln^  financial  toterestt 
In  foreign  financial  accounts. 
Reoords  of  accounts  required  by  { 103.24 
to  be  reported  on  a  Federal  Income  tax  return 
sh»U  be  retained  by  each  person  having  a 
financial  interest  In  any  such  account.  Such 
records  shaU  amtato  the  name  In  which  each 
such  account  Is  matotatoed,  the  number  or 
other  designation  of  such  account,  the  name 
and  address  of  the  foreign  bank  or  other  per- 
son with  whom  such  account  Is  matotatoed. 
the  type  of  such  account,  and  the  maximum 
value  of  each  such  account  during  the  re- 
porting period.  Such  records  shaU  be  retatoed 
for  a  period  of  5  years  and  shall  be  kept  at 
aU  tunes  avaUable  for  inspection  as  author- 
ized by  law.  In  the  computation  of  the 
period  of  5  years,  there  shall  be  disregarded 
any  period  beginning  with  a  date  on  which 
the  taxpayer  U  indicted  or  information  to- 
stltuted  on  account  of  the  filing  of  a  false  or 
fraudulent  Federal  income  of  a  false  or 
fraudulent  Federal  tocome  Ux  return  or  f aU- 
Ing  to  file  a  Federal  tocome  tax  return,  and 
ending  with  the  daU  on  which  final  disposi- 
tion is  made  of  the  criminal  prooeedlng. 
5  103.33  Records  to  be  made  and  retatoed  by 
financial  institutions. 
Each     financial  institution     shall     retato 
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either  the  original  or  a  microfilm  or  oth^r 
copy  or  reproduction  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing- 

<n  A  record  of  each  extension  of  credit  in 
an  amoiii't  .n  excess  of  »5.000.  excpt  an  ex- 
tension of  credit  se-ured  by  an  Interest  In 
real  prrpertv.  which  record  shall  contain 
the  ;iame  and  address  of  the  person  fo  whom 
the  extension  of  rredlt  is  made  the  amount 
there<  f  the  natxire  or  purpose  thereof,  and 
the  date  thereof; 

I  hi  A  record  of  each  advice,  request,  or 
Insiructlon  received  regardlr.g  a  transaction 
which  results  in  the  transfer  f  f  funds,  or  lI 
currency,  other  monetary  Instruments. 
checks,  investment  securities,  or  credit,  of 
more  than  $10,000  to  a  person,  account,  or 
place  outside   the  United  States: 

(c>  .\  record  of  each  advice,  reqtiest  or  In- 
struction given  to  another  financial  institu- 
tion or  other  person  located  -An thin  or  with- 
out the  Uu'ted  States,  regarding  a  transac- 
tion intended  t-o  result  in  the  tranafpr  of 
funds,  or  of  currency,  other  monetary  in- 
struments, check*.  Investment  securttlee, 
or  credit,  cf  more  than  $10,000  to  a  person, 
account  or  place  outside  the  United  States: 
S  103.34  Additional  records  to  be  made  and 
retained  by  bar.ks. 

if\i  With  respect  to  each  d?poslt  or  share 
account  opened  with  a  bank  after  June  30, 
1973.  bv  a  person  residing  or  doing  bi;siness 
In  the  United  States  or  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  such  bank  shall  secure  and 
maintain  a  record  of  the  taxpayer  identifica- 
tion number  cf  the  person  maintaining  the 
account;  or  in  the  case  of  an  account  cf  one 
or  more  individuals,  such  bank  shall  secure 
and  maintain  a  record  of  the  social  security 
number  of  an  individual  having  a  financial 
Interest  In  that  accovuit 

ibi  Each  bank  shall.  In  addition,  retain 
either  the  original  or  a  ralci-ofllm  or  other 
copy  or  reproduction  of  each  of  the  follow- 
lug: 

( 1 1  Each  document  granting  signature  au- 
thority over  each  deposit  or  share  account; 

,2)  Each  statement,  ledger  card  or  other 
record  on  each  deposit  or  share  account. 
ah  .wing  each  transaction  In.  or  with  respect 
to.  that  account; 

(3)  Each  check,  clean  draft,  or  money  order 
drawn  In  the  bank  or  Issued  and  payable  by 
It.  except  those  drawn  on  accounts  which  can 
be  expected  to  have  drawn  on  them  an  aver- 
age of  at  least  100  checks  per  month  over  the 
calendar  '.ear  cr  on  each  occasion  oa  which 
such  checks  are  issued,  and  which  are  (1) 
dividend  c!  ecks,  ill.  payroll  checks.  ( ill  i  em- 
ployee benefit  checks,  ilvi  Insurance  claim 
checks,  IV)  medical  benefit  checks,  ivi) 
checks  drawn  on  governmental  agency  ac- 
counts. iVlU  checks  drawn  by  brokers  or 
dealers  In  sectirlties.  (vim  checks  drawn  on 
fiduciary  accounts,  ilx)  checks  drawn  on 
other  financial  Institutions,  or  (x)  pension  or 
annuity  checks: 

(4 1  Each  Item  other  than  bank  charges  or 
periodic  charges  made  pursuant  to  agree- 
ment with  the  customer,  comprising  a  debit 
to  a  custc  raer's  deposit  or  share  account,  not 
required  to  be  kept,  and  not  spc'lflcally  ex- 
empted, under  subparagraph  '3)  of  this  para- 
graph . 

(5)  Each  Item,  including  checks,  drafts. 
or  transfers  of  credit,  cf  more  than  $10,000 
remitted  or  transferred  to  a  person,  account 
or  place  outside  the  United  States: 

I  6)  A  record  cf  each  remittance  or  trans- 
fer ^f  funds,  or  of  currency,  other  monetary 
Instruments,  checks,  investment  .securities,  or 
credit,  of  more  than  $10,000  to  a  person,  ac- 
count ''T  place  outside  the  United  States; 

I  7 1  Each  check  or  draft  in  an  amount  In 
excess  of  $10,000  drawn  on  or  Issued  by  a  for- 
eign hank,  purchased,  received  for  credit  or 
ci  ilectlon.  or  otherwise  acquired  by  the 
bank; 


(81  Each  Item  including  checks,  drafts  or 
transfer*  of  credit  of  more  than  $10,000  re- 
ceived directly  and  not  through  a  domestic 
financial  institution,  bv  letter,  cable  or  any 
other  means,  from  a  person,  account  or  place 
outside  the  United  States: 

(9)  A  record  of  each  receipt  of  currency, 
other  monetary  instruments,  checks,  or  In- 
.estment  securities,  and  of  each  transfer  of 
fvmds  or  credit,  of  more  than  $10,000  received 
on  any  one  occasion  directly  and  not  through 
a  domestic  financial  Instltulon,  from  a  per- 
son, account  or  place  outside  the  United 
States:  and 

( 10)  Record  prepared  or  received  by  a  bank 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  which 
would  oe  needed  to  reconstruct  a  demand 
deposit  account  and  to  trace  a  check  de- 
posited In  such  account  through  a  domestic 
processing  system  or  to  supply  a  description 
of  a  deposited  check.  This  subparagraph  shall 
be  applicable  only  with  respect  to  demand 
deposits. 

f  103.35  Additional  recortls  to  be  made  and 
retained  by  brokers  and  dealers 
In  securities. 

(al  With  respect  to  each  brokerage  account 
opened  with  a  broker  or  dealer  In  securities 
after  June  30,  1972.  by  a  person  residing  or 
doing  business  In  the  United  States  or  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  such  broker  or 
dealer  shall  secure  and  maintain  a  record  of 
the  taxpayer  Identification  number  of  the 
person  maintaining  the  account;  or  in  the 
case  of  an  account  of  one  or  more  Individ- 
uals, such  broker  or  dealer  shall  seciu-e  and 
maintain  a  record  of  the  social  security  num- 
ber of  an  individual  having  a  financial  inter- 
est In  that  account. 

(b)  Every  broker  or  dealer  In  securities 
shall,  in  addition,  retain  either  the  original 
or  a  microfllm  or  other  copy  or  reproduction 
of  each  of  the  following: 

1 1 )  Bach  document  granting  signature 
or  trading  authority  over  each  customer's 
account; 

(2)  Each  record  described  In  ?  240. 17a- 
3(a)  (1).  (2),  (31,  (4),  (5).  (6),  (71,  i8),  and 
(9)  of  Title  17,  Code  of  Federal  Regialatlons; 

(3)  A  record  of  each  remittance  or  trans- 
fer of  funds,  or  of  currency,  checks,  other 
monetary  instruments,  investment  securities, 
or  credit,  of  more  than  $10,000  to  a  person, 
account  or  place  outside  the  United  States: 

(41  A  record  of  each  receipt  of  currency, 
other  monetary  Instruments,  checks,  or  in- 
vestment securities  and  of  each  transfer  of 
funds  or  credit,  of  more  than  $10,000  received 
on  any  one  occasion  directly  and  not  through 
a  domestic  financial  institution,  from  any 
person,  account  or  place  outside  the  United 
States. 

5  103.36.  Nature  of  records  and  retention 
period. 

(3)  Wherever  it  Is  required  that  there  be 
retained  either  the  original  of  a  microfllm  or 
other  copy  or  reproduction  of  a  check,  draft, 
monetary  instrument,  investment  security, 
or  other  similar  Instrument,  there  shall  be 
retained  a  copy  of  both  front  and  back  of 
each  s\!ch  Instrument  or  document,  except 
that  no  copy  need  be  retained  of  the  back  of 
any  Instrument  or  document  which  Is  en- 
tirely blank  or  which  contains  only  standard- 
ized printed  Information,  a  copy  of  which  Is 
on  file. 

(b)  Records  required  by  this  subpart  to  be 
retained  by  financial  Institutions  may  be 
those  made  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness by  a  financial  Institution.  If  no  record 
Is  made  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
of  any  transaction  with  respect  to  which 
records  are  required  to  be  retained  by  this 
subpart,  then  such  a  record  shall  be  prepared 
In  writing  by  the  financial  Institution. 

(C)  Records  which  are  required  by  §  103.34 
(b)(10)  to  be  retained  by  baiiks  shall  be 
retained   for  a  period  of  2   years.   Ail   other 


records  which  are  required  by  this  subput 
to  be  retained  by  financial  institutions  shall 
be  retained  for  a  period  of  5  years.  All  such 
records  shall  be  fiied  or  stored  In  such  a  way 
as  to  be  accessible  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  taking  into  consideration  the  natun 
of  the  record,  and  the  amount  of  time  ex- 
pired since  the  record  was  made. 
5  103.37  Person  outside  the  United  States. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subpart,  a  remit- 
tance  or  transfer  of  funds,  or  of  currency, 
other  monetary  instruments,  checks.  Invest- 
ment securities,  or  credit  to  the  domesUo 
account  of  a  person  whose  address  Is  known 
by  the  person  making  the  remittance  or 
transfer,  to  be  outside  the  United  8tat«s, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  remittance  or  trans- 
fer to  a  person  outside  the  United  States, 
except  that,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  tbs 
Secretary,  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  s 
transaction  on  the  books  of  a  domestic  11- 
iianclal  institution  involving  the  account  of 
a  customer  of  such  institution  whose  addrsas 
is  within  approximately  50  miles  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  institution,  or  who  la  known  to  be 
temporarily  otitslde  the  United  States. 
Subpart  D — General  Provisions 
5  103.41  Dollars  as  Including  foreign  ctir- 
rency. 
Wherever  In  this  part  an  amount  is  stated 
In  dollars.  It  shall  be  deemed  to  mean  also 
the  equivalent  amount  in  any  foreign  cur- 
rency. 

5  103.42    Photographic    or    other    reproduc- 
tions    of     Oovemment    obliga- 
tions. 
Nothing  herein  contained  shall  require  or 
authorize  the  microfilming  or  other  repro- 
duction of 

(a)  Ciurency  or  other  obligation  or  secur- 
ity of  the  United  States  as  defined  in  18 
U.S.C.  8,  or 

( b)  Any  obligation  or  other  security  of  any 
foreign  government, 

the  reproduction  of  which  Is  prohibited  by 

law. 

5  103.43     Availability  of  Information 

The  Secretary  may  make  any  information 
set  forth  In  any  reports  received  pursuaat 
to  this  part  available  to  any  other  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  head  of  such  department  or 
agency,  made  In  writing  and  stating  the 
particular  information  desired,  the  criminal, 
tax.  or  regulatory  invefltigatlon  or  proceed- 
ing in  connection  with  which  the  informa- 
tion is  sought,  and  the  official  need  therefor. 

§  103.44     Disclosure. 

All  reports  required  under  this  part  and 
all  records  of  such  reports  are  speclfloally 
exempted  from  disclosure  under  section  S53 
of  title  5,  United  SUlee  Code. 
5  103.45  Exceptions,  exemptions,  modlfiea- 
tlons,  and  reports. 

(ai  The  Secretary,  in  his  sole  discretion, 
may  by  written  order  or  authorization  makt 
exception  to.  grant  exemptions  from,  impose 
additional  recordkeeping  or  reporting  re- 
quirements authorized  by  statute,  or  other- 
wise modify,  the  requirements  of  this  part. 
Such  exceptions,  exemptions,  requirements  or 
otherwise  modify,  the  reqtiirements  may  be 
conditional  or  unconditional,  may  apply  to 
particular  persons  or  to  classes  of  persons, 
and  may  apply  to  particular  transactions  or 
classes  of  transactions  They  shall,  however, 
be  applicable  only  as  expressly  stated  in  the 
order  or  authorization,  and  they  shall  be 
revoc8U>le  in  the  sole  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to 
further  define  all  terms  used  herein. 

§  103.46     Enforcement. 

(a)  Respon-siblllty  for  assuring  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  part  Is 
delegated  as  follows : 
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,n  TO  the  ComptroUer  of  the  Currency. 
.-Iti  respect  to  national  banks  and  banks  In 
•«•  District  of  Columbia; 

?21To  the  Board  of  Oovernors  of  the  Fed- 
,«1  Reserve  System  with  respect  to  State 
Sk^mbers  of  the  Federal  B«»rve  Sys- 

Tsi  To  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
with  respect  to  Insured  building  and  loan  as- 
^Uons.  insured  savings  and  loan  assocl- 
Ztoas  and  Insured  in&tltuUons  as  defined 
in  section  401  of  the  National  Housing  Act; 

,4)  To  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
credit  Union  AdmlnUtration,  with  respect 
to  Federal  credit  unions; 

(5)  To  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
DoraUon,  with  respect  to  all  other  banks 
except  agents  of  foreign  banks  which  agents 
»re  not  supervised  by  Stat*  or  Federal  bank 
supervisory  authorities; 

,6)  To  the  Securltlee  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, with  respect  to  brokers  and  dealers 
in  securities; 

(7)  To  the  Commissioner  of  Custonw  with 
respect  to  I  103.23  and  103.48: 

(8)  To  tte  Commission  of  Internal  Reve- 
enue  except   as  otherwise   specified   in   thU 

section,  ,  ^,     . 

(b)  Overall  responsibility  for  coordinat- 
ing the  procedures  and  efforts  of  the  agencies 
listed  herein  and  assuring  compliance  with 
this  part.  Is  delegated  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary (Enforcement,  Tariff  and  Trade  Affairs, 
and  Operations!.  Periodic  reports  shall  be 
made  bv  each  such  agency  to  the  Assistant 
Seoretery,  with  copies  to  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Treasury  Department  and  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 
5 10347    Civil  penalty. 

(»)  For  any  willful  violation  of  any  re- 
quirement of  this  part,  the  Secretary  may 
assess  upon  any  domestic  financial  institu- 
tion, and  upon  any  pmrtner,  director,  officer 
or  employee  thereof  who  willfully  partici- 
pates in  the  violation,  a  civil  penalty  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

lb)  For  any  failure  to  file  a  report  required 
under  §  103.23  or  for  filing  such  a  report 
containing  any  material  omission  or  mis- 
statement, the  Secretary  may  assess  a  civil 
penalty  up  to  the  amount  of  the  currency  or 
monetary  Instruments  transported,  mailed  or 
shipped,  less  any  amount  forfeited  under 
{  103.48. 

5 103.48    Forfeiture  of  currency  or  monetary 
Instruments. 

Any  currency  or  other  monetary  Instru- 
ments which  are  In  the  process  of  any  trans- 
portation with  respect  to  which  a  report  Is 
required  under  §  103.23  are  subject  to  seizure 
and  forfeiture  to  the  United  States  If  such 
report  has  not  been  filed  as  required  in 
5 108.25,  or  contains  material  omissions  or 
misstatements.  The  Secretary  may.  in  his 
sole  discretion,  remit  or  mitigate  any  such 
forfeiture  in  whole  or  in  part  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  reasonable. 

f  108.49     Criminal  penalty. 

(a)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  this  part  may.  up>on  conviction 
thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  be 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 
Such  person  may  In  addition,  if  the  violation 
is  of  any  provision  authorized  by  title  I  of 
Public  Law  91-608  and  If  the  violation  is  com- 
mitted In  furtherance  of  the  commission  of 
any  violation  of  Federal  law  punishable  by 
Imprisonment  for  more  than  1  year,  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  be  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  title  II  cf  Public  Law  91-508,  or 
of  this  part  authorized  thereby,  where  the 
violation  is  either 

( 1 )  Committed  in  furtherance  of  the  com- 
mission of  any  other  violation  cf  Federal  law, 
or 


^2)  Committed  as  part  of  a  pattern  of 
Illegal  activity  involving  tranaacttons  ex- 
ceeding $100,000  m  any  l2-month  period, 
may,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not 
more  than  WOCOOO  or  be  lmprla(»«d  not 
more  than  6  years,  or  both. 

icl  Any  person  who  knovrtngly  makes  any 
false,  fictitious  or  fraudulent  statement  or 
represenutlon  In  any  report  required  by  this 
part  may,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  be  imprisoned  not 
more  than  6  years,  or  both. 
§  103.60  Enforcement  authority  with  ra«p«ct 

to   transpcwtatlon   of   currency  or 

monetary  instruments. 

(a)  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that  currency  or  monetary  instruments  are 
in  the  process  of  transportation  and  with 
respect  to  which  a  report  required  under 
i  103.60  has  not  been  filed  or  contains  mate- 
rial omiaelons  or  misstatements,  he  may  ap- 
ply to  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
for  a  search  warrant.  Upon  a  showing  of 
probable  cause,  the  court  may  Issue  a  war- 
rant authorizing  the  search  of  any  or  all  of 
the  following: 

(1)  One   or  more   designated   persons. 

(2)  One  or  more  designated  or  described 
places  or  premises. 

(3)  One  or  more  designated  or  described 
letters,  parcels,  packages,  or  other  physical 
objects.  

(4)  One  or  more  designated  or  describea 
vehicles.  Any  application  for  a  search  v^ar- 
rant  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  aUegations  of  fact  supporting 
the  application. 

(b)  Thla  section  is  not  in  derogation  of 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  under  any 
other  law  or  regulation. 

Effective  date.  This  part  shall  become  ef- 
fective July  1,  1972. 

[FR  Doc.  73-5171  Filed  4-4-72; 8: 47  am) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Now  I  would  like  to  read 
f rem  regiilation  103.45. 

It  reads: 

The  Secretary,  in  his  sole  discretion,  may 
by  written  order  or  authorization  make  ex- 
ceptions to.  grant  exemptions  from,  impose 
additional  recordkeeping  or  reporting  re- 
quirements authorized  by  statute,  or  other- 
wise modify,  the  requirements  of  this 
pan.  .  .  . 

and  so  forth. 

It  means  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  could  Impose  upon  an  account 
holder  the  obligation  to  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  everj-  single 
check  he  writes  in  his  checking  account. 
That  is  the  clear  meaning  of  that  lan- 
guage— not  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  imposed  that  responsibil- 
ity now — but  at  some  futiu-e  point  he 
could  Impose  that  requirement.  I  think 
that  is  verj'.  very  disturbing. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  disturbed,  as  the 
Senator  from  California  is  disturbed, 
by  the  implications  of  this  requirement. 
Judge  Pierce  explained  to  me  that  they 
are  not  going  the  whole  way  with  these 
regulations,  but  the  fact  is  that  they  have 
asserted  the  power  to  go  the  whole  way, 
which  is  the  point  the  Senator  from 
California  makes,  and  which  is  a  valid 
point,  and  a  very  disturbing  point. 

Mr.  TTINNEY.  The  other  point  that 
ought  to  be  brought  out  is  that  there  are 
some  people  who  have  the  attitude  that 
a  person's  checking  account  is  not  his 
private  property;  that,  somehow,  the 
records  relating  to  the  checking  account 
belong  to  the  bank  or  to  a  governmental 


agency  doing  an  audit  of  the  bank  rec- 
ords. ^  ^      . 

I  reject  that  philosophy  out  of  hand. 
I  think  the  records  ol  a  bank  as  they 
relate  to  an  individual  depositor's  ac- 
count are  the  personal  property  of  the 
depositor  or  the  account  holder. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  And  should  be  held  as 

such.  ^  ,_, 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  And  should  be  held  as 

such. 

By  Mr.  SCI 

S  3815.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
AviaUon  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  require 
the  screening  by  weapons  detecting  de- 
vices of  all  passengers  in  regularly 
scheduled  air  transportation.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

BCEKNTNO    OF    PASSENCntS    lH    AIS 

TRANSPOaTATlOW 

Mr.  SCHWEXKEK.  Mr.  President,  we 
ccmtlnue  to  witness,  on  a  daUy  or  weekly 
basis,  the  crime  of  hijacking  of  passen- 
ger aircraft.  The  traveling  public  as  wril 
as  the  crews  of  the  Nation's  commercial 
aircraft  continue  to  face  the  risk  of  be- 
ing kidnapped  and  being  injured  or 
killed,  not  to  mention  inconvenienced. 
All  of  us  continue  to  be  amazed  at  the 
ease  with  which  hijackers  can  take  con- 
trol of  an  aircraft  and  demand  and  re- 
ceive large  sums  of  money.  It  is  curious 
that  hijackers  are  still  able  to  take  con- 
trol of  aircraft  after  the  rules  and  sanc- 
tions against  air  carriers  ordered  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  AdminisUtion.  The  air- 
lines obviously  are  sensitive  to  this  prob- 
lem and  the  public  is  very  much  con- 
cerned about  it.  Nevertheless,  the  rash 
of  hijackings  continue. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  patently  obvious 
that  the  hijacking  rules  established  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  are 
not  strong  enough.  In  addition,  there  is 
serious  question  as  to  whether  the  air- 
lines are  in  full  compliance  with  the  reg- 
ulations promulgated  by  the  Federal 
Grovernment.  The  rules  established  by  the 
FAA  to  date  for  the  air  earners  and  air- 
ports have  required  them  to  establish  se- 
curity plans  acceptable  to  the  agency. 
The  agency  in  most  instances  has  not 
prescribed  the  specific  procedures  or  out- 
lines of  the  required  plans.  This  stems  in 
part  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
agency  to  permit  the  airlines  to  establish 
those  procedures  most  compatible  with 
their  own  operations.  However,  the  dif- 
ficulty has  been  that  the  airlines  fed 
that  much  of  this  security  is  a  respon- 
sibiiity  of  the  Federal  Government,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment feeis  the  reeponsibliity  in  great 
measure  falls  upon  the  airlines.  Thus,  a 
stringent  and  effective  security  program 
as  yet  has  not  been  established. 

Clearly,  the  most  critical  element  in 
any  security  program  is  the  screening  of 
passengers  prior  to  their  embarkation. 
At  the  preeent  time  not  every  passenger 
is  being  screened.  Obviously,  the  various 
methods  employed  by  the  airlines  have 
failed  to  detect  far  too  great-  a  niunber 
of  hijackers.  As  a  result,  men  liave 
boarded  aircrafts  carrying  the  weapons 
for  a  successful  liijacking.  In  the 
PhUadelphia  hijacking  the  hijackers  ac- 
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tually    carried    a   shotgun    aboard    the 
aircraft. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portotlon  the  Federal  position  in  this 
matter  "\s  clear  and  unequivocal.  Hijack 
and  extortion  attempts  will  be  resisted 
with  all  the  resources  and  all  the  forces 
at  the  command  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." The  Department  proudly  boasts 
that  the  success  rate  for  the  hijacker  has 
been  dropping  sharply  over  the  past 
3'^  years — from  85  percent  in  March  of 
1969  to  37  percent  thus  far  this  year. 
The  loss  of  one  aircraft,  one  life,  or  the 
injury  of  one  member  of  the  public  is 
still  too  much.  We  must  insure  that 
every  person  who  boards  an  airplane  can 
be  assured  that  none  of  his  fellow  pas- 
sengers is  carrying  the  equipment  neces- 
sary to  hijack  that  aircraft.  The  way  to 
do  that,  obviously,  is  to  require  all  pas- 
sengers to  be  screened  by  electronic 
screening  devices  capable  of  detecting 
the  weapons  necessary  to  threaten  the 
lives  of  the  crew  and  passengers. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  al- 
ready acted  in  this  regard.  Both  the 
House  and  Senate  have  mcluded  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation  flscal 
1973  appropriations  bill,  which  Includes 
funds  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration, the  flnancisd  resoxirces  for  the 
purchase  of  weapons-detection  devices 
for  use  at  airports.  The  House  appro- 
priated $2  million  for  the  purchase  of 
magnetometers  smd  the  Senate  increased 
this  amount  to  $3.5  million  for  the  pur- 
chase of  "screenmg  devices."  The  bill 
provides  that  these  devices  may  be 
"transferred,  conveyed  or  loaned  to  air 
carriers  and  commercial  operators  vmder 
such  terras  and  conditions  as  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  may  deem  ap- 
propriate for  use  by  such  air  carriers 
and  commercial  operators  in  compl3dng 
with  Federal  requirements  for  passenger 
screening  systems."  At  the  present  time 
the  Federal  requirements  for  passenger 
screening  systems  do  not  require  that 
every  passenger  must  be  screened  by 
such  a  device. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  introduce  legis- 
lation which  would  mandate  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration to  promulgate  regulations  re- 
quiring the  airports  and  air  carriers  of 
this  country  to  screen  every  passenger  by 
an  electronic  screening  device  before  he 
boards  a  commercial  aircraft.  We  have 
the  knowledge  and  the  equipment  to  stop 
hijacking.  So  let  us  stop  hijacking  by 
requiring  the  airlines  to  use  the  magnetic 
detection  devices  on  all  of  their  passen- 
gers on  all  of  their  flights. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  re- 
cently stated : 

I  flrmly  believe  that  the  best  place  to  catch 
an  airplane  hijacker  1»  on  the  ground  before 
he  has  an  opportunity  to  Jeopardize  the  Uvee 
of  Innocent  p«ople.  The  equipment  of  our 
airports  with  these  devices  will  help  achieve 
that  goal,  and  therefore  I  feel  It  la  proper 
expenditure  of  public  funds. 

The  Secretary  added  that  through  the 
Federal  purchase  of  weapons  detectors 
additional  teeth  will  be  put  into  the  anti- 
hljacklng  program  initiated  by  President 
Nixon's  directive  of  March  9.  He  noted 
that  this  program  already  has  yielded  a 
substantial  result  by  doubling  the  num- 


ber of  persons  arrested  at  aircraft  board- 
ing gates.  The  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration has  estimated  that  1,500  weap- 
ons detecting  devices  will  be  needed  for 
such  a  program,  and  the  cost  is  estimated 
to  be  $3.5  million. 

As  a  matter  of  public  policy  we  should 
make  it  clear  that  the  Nation's  airways 
are  secure  for  the  travel  of  the  American 
public  and  lor  the  maintenance  of  com- 
mercial air  traffic  free  from  the  death 
and  destruction  which  a  hijacker  can 
cause.  This  bill  requires  the  airlines  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  establish  and 
maintain  that  security.  In  addition,  the 
bill  provides  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  will  in  turn  supply  the  airlines  the 
means  by  which  they  can  establish  this 
security.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.  3816 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
307  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49 
UB.C.  1348)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"SCHKENING   or   PASSENGERS    IN   AOL 
TRANSPORTATION 

"(g)  (1)  The  Administration  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  prescribe  regxUatlons  requir- 
ing that  all  passengers  In  regularly  schedvUed 
air  transportation,  and  their  carry  on  bag- 
gage, be  screened  by  magnetometers  or  other 
more  effective  weapon  detecting  devices  be- 
fore boarding  the  aircraft  for  such  trans- 
portation. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  acquire  and 
furnish  airports  with  devices  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  are  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section." 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  of  the  matter  relating  to 
section  307  the  following: 

"(g)  Screening  of  Passengers  In  Air  Trans- 
portation." 


,-     By  Mr.  SPONG: 

S.  8818.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation, protection,  and  propagation  of 
species  or  subspecies  of  fish  and  wild- 
life that  are  threatened  with  extinction 
or  likely  within  the  foreseeable  future 
to  become  threatened  with  extinction, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

ENDANGERED    SPECIES 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
4  the  Commerce  Subcommittee  on  the 
Environment  plans  to  hold  hearings  on 
endangered  species  legislation.  In  order 
that  the  subcommittee  may  have  before 
it  a  range  of  proposals,  I  introduce  to- 
day a  bill  containing  the  ideas  of  several 
persons  who  have  given  serious  thought 
to  how  best  to  protect  endangered  ani- 
mals and  plants.  I  do  not  at  this  time 
take  a  position  on  this  bill.  My  purpose  is 
to  see  that  the  ideas  it  contains  are  con- 
sidered by  the  subcommittee. 

The  problem  of  preserving  those 
species  which  are  presently  threatened 
with  extinction— some  400  animals  and 
an    intold    number    of    plants — is    one 


which  is  of  great  concern  to  me  the  l<m 
of  a  species  is  an  irreparable  loss  to  w 
and  to  all  future  generations.  PrcMot 
laws  have  provm  to  be  inadequate.  Tliii 
year  we  have  a  chance  to  ImproTe  thom. 
Time  is  growing  short  for  some  spedM, 
and  prompt  action  by  the  Congress  \» 
necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Recori)  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wu 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobs,  u 
follows: 

S.  3818 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hottw 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statu  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  tlih 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Eiulangered  SpeelH 
Conservation  Act  of  1972". 

FINDINGS    AND    POUCT 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declaiw 
that  one  of  the  unfortunate  consequences  of 
growth  and  development  In  the  tTnlted 
States  and  elsewhere  has  been  the  extermi- 
nation of  sonte  species  or  subspecies  of  flih 
and  wUdllfe  and  flora;  that  serious  loasas  In 
other  species  of  wUd  animals  with  educa- 
tional, historical,  recreational,  and  scientific 
value  have  occurred  and  are  occurring;  that 
the  United  States  has  pledged  Itself,  pur- 
suant to  migratory  bird  treaties  with  Can- 
ada and  Mexico,  the  migratory  and  endan- 
gered bird  treaty  with  Japan,  the  Conven- 
tion on  Nature  Protection  and  Wildlife  Pr»«- 
ervatlon  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries,  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  High  Seas  Fisheries  of  tiM 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  other  Internatlonil 
agreements,  to  conserve  and  protect,  when 
practicable,  the  various  species  of  fish  and 
wlldlUe  and  flora  that  are  threatened  with 
extinction;  and  that  the  conservation,  pro- 
tection, restoration,  or  propagation  of  such 
sp>ecles  wUl  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  all  citi- 
zens. The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to  provide 
a  program  for  the  conservation,  protection, 
restoration,  or  propagation  of  species  and 
subspecies  of  fish  and  wUdllfe  and  flora  that 
are  threatened  with  extinction,  or  are  likely 
within  the  foreseeable  future  to  beoome 
threatened  with  extinction. 

(b)  It  ia  further  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  that  aU  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  shall  seek  to  protect  species  or  sub- 
species of  flsh  and  wildlife  and  flora  that  an 
threatened  with  extinction  or  are  llksly 
within  the  foreseeable  future  to  beoome 
threatened  with  extinction,  and.  whereTtr 
practicable,  shall  utUlze  their  authorities  In 
furtherance  of  the  purpoae  of  this  Act, 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 

(1)  The  term  "Federal  lands"  means  all 
lands  or  Interests  therein  over  which  Con- 
gress has  legislative  authority  under  article 
IV.  section  3,  clause  2  of  the  United  SUtss 
Constitution.  Including,  without  limitation, 
lands  enumerated  In  section  1400  of  title  41. 
United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  term  "fish"  means  any  flsh  or  any 
part,  products,  egg.  or  offspring  thereof,  or 
the  dead  body  or  parts  thereof. 

1 3)  The  term  "Import"  means  to  bring  into 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  SUtss 
and  Includes,  without  limitation,  entry  Into 
a  foreign  trade  zone,  and  tranashlpmeBt 
through  any  portion  of  the  United  Statei 
without  customs  entry. 

(4)  The  term  "person"  means  (A)  any 
private  person  or  entity,  and  (B)  any  officer, 
employee,  agent,  department,  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  of 
anv  foreign  government. 

(5)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
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~-mnerce  with  respect  to  functions  and 
rSSoMlbUltles  under  this  Act  relating  to 
JTand  wUdllfe,  consistent  with  such  pro- 
^  WPonslbUltles  therefor  as  we  vested 
SSmiant  to  the  provisions  of  Reorganization 
SSiNumbered  4  of  1970,  and  the  Secretary 
^rLrlculture  with  respect  to  functions  and 
^nslbUltles  under  this  Act  relating  to 

^^\  The  term  "take,"  means  (A)  with  re- 
^t  to  flsh  or  wildlife,  to  threaten,  harass, 
^t  capture,  or  kill,  or  attempt  to  threat- 
^rharass.  hunt,  capture,  or  kill;  and  (B) 
with  respect  to  flora,  to  coUect,  sever,  re- 
move or  otherwise  damage  In  any  manner, 
OT  to'  attempt  to  collect,  sever,  remove,  or 
otherwise  damage  In  any  manner. 

(7)  The  term  "United  States"  Includes  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  commonwealth  of  Puerto  Elco,  the  Canal 
^ne  the  possessions  of  the  United  StatM. 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 

1 8)  The  term  "wUdUfe"  means  any  vrtld 
nuunmal.  game  or  nongame  mlgratwy  bird, 
wild  bird,  amphibian,  reptUe.  moUusk  or 
crustacean,  or  other  animal,  or  any  part, 
nroducts.  egg.  or  offspring  thereof,  or  the 
dead  body  or  parts  thereof,  including  migra- 
tory nonmlgratory  and  endangered  birds 
for  which  protection  Is  also  afforded  by 
treaty  or  other  International  agreement. 

DrnRMINATION  OF  KNDANGKRXD  BPECIX8 

S«c  4  (a)  A  species  or  subspecies  of  flsh 
or  wildlife  or  flora  shaU  be  regarded  as  an 
endangered  species  whenever  the  Secretary 
by  regulation  determines,  based  on  the  best 
scientific  and  commercial  data  available  to 
mm  and  after  consultation,  as  appropriate, 
with  the  affected  States,  and.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  coimtry  or 
countries  In  which  such  flsh  and  wUdllfe 
are  normallv  found  or  whose  citizens  harvest 
the  same  on  the  high  seas,  and  with  inter- 
ested persons  and  organizations,  and  other 
interested  Federal  agencies,  that  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  such  species  or  subspecies 
of  flsh  or  wUdllfe  or  flora,  throughout  aU  or  a 
Blgnlflcant  portion  of  Its  habitat  or  range. 
Is  either  presently  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion or  wUl  lUcely  within  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture become  threatened  with  extinction,  due 
to  any  of  the  following  factors : 

(1)  the  present  or  threatened  destruction, 
modification,  or  curtailment  of  Its  habitat 
or  range: 

(2)  overutUlzatlon  for  commercial,  sport- 
ing, scientific,  or  educational  purposes: 

(3)  disease  or  predatlon; 
,4)  the  Inadequacy  of  existing  regulatory 

mechanisms:  or 

(5)  other  nat\iral  or  man-made  factors 
affecting  Its  continued  existence. 

(b)    The   Secretary   shall   publish   in  the 
Federal  Register  not  less  than  annually  a  list, 
by  scientific  and  common   name  or  names. 
of  species  or  subspecies  determined,  pursuant 
to  this  section,  to  be  endangered.  Indicating 
as  to  each   species   or   subspecies   so   listed 
whether  such  species  or  subspecies  Is  threat- 
ened with  extinction  or  Is  likely  within  the 
foreseeable  future  to  become  threatened  with 
extinction   and.    in    either    case,   over   what 
portion  of  the  range  of  such  species  or  sub- 
species this  condition  exists.  The  Secretary 
may.  from  time  to  time,  by  regulation  revise 
any  such  list.  The  endangered  species  lists 
which  are  effective  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of   this   Act   shall    be   republished   to 
conform  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
viied.  however,  That  imtU  such  repubUcatlon 
nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed  to  Invalidate 
such  endangered  species  lists.  The  provisions 
of  section  553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
shall  apply  to  any  regulation  issued  under 
thU  subsection.   The  Secretary  shall,   upon 
the  petition  of  an  Interested  person  under 
subsection  553(e)    of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  also  conduct  a  review,  on  the  record, 
after  opportunity  for  agency  hearing  of  bjxy 
listed  or  unlisted  species  or  sub8i>ecle8  of 


flsh  or  wildlife  proposed  to  be  removed  from 
or  added  to  the  list,  but  only  If  he  finds  and 
publishes  his  finding  that  such  person  has 
presented  substantial  evidence  to  wanwit 
such  a  review. 

LAND    ACQUISrnON    AMD     AGXNCT     COMPUAKC* 

S«c.  5.  va)  The  Secretary  shall  utlllae  the 
land  acquisition  and  other  authorities  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act,  as 
amended,  the  Flsh  and  WUdllfe  Act  of  18M. 
as  amended,  and  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Co- 
ordination Act,  as  appropriate,  to  carry  out  a 
program  in  the  United  States  ol  conserving, 
protecting,  restoring,  or  propagating  those 
species  and  subspecies  of  fish  and  wUdlUe 
that  he  lists  as  endangered  species  ptirsuant 
to  secUon  2  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  land  acquisition 
authorlUes  otherwise  avaUable  to  him.  the 
Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized  to  acquire  by 
purchase,  donation,  or  otherwise,  lands  or 
Interests  therein  needed  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  relating  to  tiie  conserva- 
tion, protection,  restoration,  and  propagation 
of  those  species  or  subspecies  of  fish  and 
wUdllfe  that  he  lists  as  endangered  species 
pursuant  to  section  4  of  this  Act. 

(c»  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1966  as  amended  may  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  lands,  waters,  or  interests 
th«reln  pursuant  to  this  section  that  are 
needed  for  the  purpose  of  conserving,  pro- 
tecting, restoring,  or  propagating  those  spe- 
cies or  subspecies  of  fish  and  wildlife,  that 
he  lists  as  endangered  species  pursuant  to 
section  4  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  review  other  pro- 
grams administered  by  him  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable.  utUIze  such  programs  In 
furtherance  of  the  pvirpoee  of  this  Act.  AU 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  shail. 
In  consultation  with  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Secretary,  utilize,  wherever  practicable. 
their  authorities  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  by  carrying  out  programs  for 
the  protection  of  endangered  species  of  fish 
or  vrtldllf  e  or  flora  and  by  taking  such  actions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  actions 
authorized,  funded,  regulated  or  adminis- 
tered by  them  do  not  jeopardize  the  contin- 
ued existence  of  endangered  species  or  result 
In  destruction  or  modlflcatlon  of  critical 
habitat  of  such  species. 

(f)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary,  through  the  Secretary  of 
State.  shaU  encourage  foreign  countries  to 
provide  protection  to  species  or  subspecies 
of  flsh  or  wildlife  threatened  with  extinction, 
to    take    measures    to    prevent    any    flsh    or 
wildlife  from  becoming  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction, and  he  shall,  through  the  Secretary 
of  State,  encourage  bUateral  and  multilateral 
agreements  with  such  countries  for  the  con- 
servation and  propagation  of  flsh  and  wild- 
life. The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  assign  or 
otherwise  make  available  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  his  department  for  the  purpoee  of 
cooperating  with  foreign  countries  and  Inter- 
national   organizations    In    developing    per- 
sonnel resources  and  programs  which  pro- 
mote conservation  of  flsh  or  wildlife.  Includ- 
ing ( 1 )  educational  training  of  United  States 
and   foreign   personnel,   here  or  abroad.   In 
the  subjects  of  flsh  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment, research,   and  law  enforcement;    and 
(2)  rendering  professional  assistance  abroad 
In  such  matters.  The  Secretary  Is  also  au- 
thorized  to   conduct   or   cause   to   be   con- 
ducted such  law  enforcement  Investigations 
and  research  abroad  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  obligations  Imposed  upon 
him  by  this  Act. 

COOPXKATION  WITH  THE  STATES 

Sxc.  6.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  program 
authorized  by  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
cooperate  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
with  the  several  States.  Such  cooperation 
shaU  Include  consultation  before  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  land  for  the  purpoee  of  con- 


serving, protecting,  restoring,  or  propacaUag 
any  endangered  species.  

(b)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  sgr— 
ments  with  the  States  for  the  administra- 
tion and  management  of  any  area  eaUbUabad 
for  the  oonserratlon,  protaotton,  restoration, 
or  propagation  of  endangered  species.  Any 
revenues  derived  from  the  administration  of 
such  areas  under  these  agreemenU  shaU  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  eeotton  401  of 
the  Act  of  June  16.  1MB  (48  Stat.  388),  as 
amended  (16  U.B.O.  7168). 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  to  a  State 
the  authority  to  regulate  the  taking  by  any 
person  of  endangered  species  or  subspecies  of 
resident  fish  and  wildlife  when  be  determines 
that  such  State  maintains  an  adequate  and 
active  program,  consistent  with  the  poUolas 
and  purposes  of  this  Act,  to  manage  and  pro- 
tect such  endangered  species  in  accordance 
with  criteria  Issued  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  Any  action  taken  by  the  Secretary 
tinder  thU  section  shaU  be  subject  to  his 
periodic  and  continual  review  at  no  greater 
than  annual  interrals.  Such  review  shaU 
Include  the  oonsldsratlon  of  comment  re- 
ceived from  interested  persons. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  Act,  or  any  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Aet,  shall  be  construed 
as  superseding  or  limiting  the  power  of  any 
State  to  enact  legislation  more  restrictive 
t>itn  the  ppovisiona  of  this  Act  for  the  pro- 
tection and  conservation  of  wildlife,  mclud- 
Ing  the  regvilstion  or  prtrtiibltlon  of  the 
retaU  sale  of  specimens  or  of  products  proc- 
essed or  manufactured  from  the  specimens 
of  wUdllfe,  whether  such  specimens  are  aUve 
or  dead. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
promptly  undertake  an  investigation  and 
study  regarding  the  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities which  the  SUtes  should  have  with 
respect  to  the  management  and  protection 
of  endangered  species  of  flsh  and  wUdllfe. 
The  Secretary  shaU  report  the  results  of  the 
Investigation  and  study  to  Congress  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  such  report  may  Include  such 
recommendations  as  the  Secretary  may  have 
regarding  the  extent  to,  and  manner  in, 
which  the  Federal  government  should  assist 
the  States  in  establishing  and  Implementing 
management  and  protection  programs  for 
endangered  species. 

PaOHiSXIKU   ACTS 

Sac.  (7).  (a)  Notwithstandmg  any  otter 
Act  of  Congress  or  regulation  issued  pursu- 
ant thereto,  and  except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, any  person  who — 

(A)  linports  Into  or  exports  from  the 
United  States,  receives,  or  causes  to  be  so 
Imported,  received,  or  exported;  or 

(B)  takes  or  causes  to  be  taken  within  the 
United  States,  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
United  States,  Federal  lands,  or  upon  the 
high  seas;  or 

(C)  ships,  carries,  or  receives  by  any  means 
In  Interstate  commerce 

any  species  or  subspecies  of  flsh  or  wUdllfe 
or  flora  which  the  Secretary  has  listed  as  an 
endangered  species  threatened  with  eitlnc- 
tlMi  pmrsuant  to  section  4  of  this  Act,  shaU 
be  punished  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  9  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to 
section  4  of  this  Act,  lists  a  species  or  sub- 
species as  an  endangered  species  which  Is 
likely  within  the  foreseeable  future  to  be- 
come threatened  with  extinction,  he  ahaU 
Issue  such  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary 
or  advisable  to  provide  for  the  conservation, 
protection,  restoration,  or  prof>agation  of 
stich  speclee  or  subspecies,  including  regu- 
lations subjecting  to  punishment  In  accord- 
ance with  section  9  of  this  Act  any  person 


(1)  Imports  into  or  exports  from  the 
United  States,  receives,  or  causes  to  be  so 
lmp<»ted.  received,  or  exported:   or 

(3)  takes  or  causes  to  be  taken  within  the 
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United  at«t««.  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
United  Statee.  Federal  landa  or  upon  the  high 
seaa;  or 

(3)     ships,    carries,    or    receives    by    any 
means  In  interstate  commerce 
any  ffuch  species  or  subspecies  of  flsh  or  wild- 
life or  flora  likely  within  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture to  become  threatened  with  extinction. 

ic)  The  Secretary  shall  allow  taking  of 
an  endangered  species  which  Is  Ukely  within 
the  foreseeable  future  to  become  threatened 
only  1 1 )  when  It  can  clearly  be  shown  that 
such  taking  will  not  damaRC  the  popula- 
tion, or  (2)  In  emergency  cases  involving  hu- 
man health  and  safety. 

(d)  I'or  the  purpose  of  facilitating  en- 
forcement of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time,  by  regulation,  extend  the 
protection  of  thU  section,  to  the  extent  he 
deems  It  advisable,  to  any  species  or  sub- 
species of  fish  or  wildlife  or  flora  which  is 
not  listed  as  an  endangered  species,  but 
which  so  closely  resemble*  In  appearance,  at 
the  point  in  question,  a  species  or  subspecies 
of  flah  or  wildlife  or  flora  which  has  been 
listed  as  endangered,  that  substantial  dlf- 
flculty  18  posed  to  enforcement  personnel  In 
attempting  to  differentiate  between  the  en- 
dangered and  nonendangered  specie*  or 
subspecies  of  fl«h  or  wildlife  or  flora,  and 
this  difficulty  poses  sm  additional  threat  to 
the  endangered  species  or  subspecies. 

EXCSPnONS 

Sic  8,  (a)  The  Secretary  may  permit,  un- 
der such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe,  the  Importation,  taking,  or  the 
transportation  In  Interstate  commerce  of 
any  species  or  subspecies  of  flah  or  wildlife 
or  flora  listed  as  an  endangered  srec-les 
threatened  with  extinction  for  scientific 
purposes,  and  for  the  propagation  of  such 
&sh  and  -jvlldllfe  in  captivity  for  preservation 
purposes,  but  only  If  he  flnds  that  such  im- 
portation, taking,  transportation  in  In- 
terstate commerce,  or  projected  use  will  not 
adversely  alTect  the  regenerative  capacity  of 
such  specimen  or  of  such  species  or  sub- 
species In  a  significant  portion  of  its  range 
or  habitat  or  otherwise  affect  the  sur-.-lval 
of  the  wild  population  of  such  species. 

(b)  In  order  to  minimize  undue  economic 
hardship  to  any  person  Importing,  export- 
ing, taking,  or  transporting  In  Interstate 
commerce  any  species  or  subspecies  of  flsh 
or  wildlife  or  flora  which  Is  listed  as  an  en- 
dangered species  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
this  Act  uxider  any  contract  entered  Into 
prior  to  the  date  of  original  publication  of 
such  listing  In  the  Federal  Register,  the 
Secretary,  upon  such  person  flllng  an  ap- 
plication with  him  and  upon  flllng  such 
Information  as  the  3ecretar>-  may  require 
showing,  to  his  satisfaction,  such  hardship, 
may  permit  such  person  to  Import,  export, 
take  or  transport  such  species  or  subspecies 
m  such  quantities  and  for  such  periods,  not 
to  exceed  one  year,  as  he  determines  to  be 
appropriate. 

PENAI.TTE8    AND    tNFORCEJlENT 

Sec.  9.  ia)(l)  Any  person  who  violates 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation 
or  permit  issued  thereunder,  other  than  a 
person  who  commits  a  violation  the  penalty 
lor  which  Is  prescribed  by  subsection  ibi  of 
this  section,  shall  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty 
by  the  Secretary  of  not  more  than  »1 0.000  for 
each  such  violation.  No  penalty  shall  be 
a6sessed  unless  such  person  Is  given  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  with  respect 
to  such  violation.  Each  violation  shall  be 
a  separate  offense.  Any  such  civil  penalty 
may  be  compromised  by  the  Secretary  Upon 
any  failure  to  pay  the  penalty  aasesaed  under 
this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  may  request 
the  Attorney  General  to  institute  a  civil  ac- 
tion In  a  district  court  of  the  United  Stat«a 
for  any  district  in  which  such  person  is 
found  or  resides  or  transacts  business  to  col- 
lect the  penalty,  and  such  court  shall  have 
jurlfidlcUoa  to  hear  and  decide  any  such  ac- 


tion. In  the  case  of  Guam  such  actions  may 
be  brought  in  the  district  court  of  Guam: 
m  the  case  of  the  Virgin  Islands  such  actlooi 
may  be  brought  in  the  district  court  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  In  the  case  of  American 
Samoa  such  actions  may  be  brought  In  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  of  Hawaii  and  such  courts  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  of  such  actions.  In  hearing  such 
action,  the  court  shall  sustain  the  Secre- 
tary's action  If  such  action  is  supported  by 
susbtantlal  evidence, 

(2)  Whenever  any  property  Is  seized  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  the 
Secretary  shall  move  to  dispose  of  the  civil 
penalty  proceedings  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  as  expedltlouslv  as 
possible.  Upon  the  assessment  and  collection 
of  a  civil  penalty  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection,  any  property  so  .solzed 
may  be  proceeded  against  In  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  and  forfeited,  F'sh  or 
wildlife  or  flora  so  forfeited  shall  be  con- 
veyed to  the  Secretary  for  disposition  by  h!m 
In  such  a  manner  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
If.  with  respect  to  any  such  property  so 
seized,  no  compromise  forfeiture  has  been 
achieved  or  no  action  commenced  to  obtain 
the  forfeiture  of  such  flsh.  wildlife,  flora. 
property,  or  Item  within  thirty  days  fol- 
lowing the  completion  of  proceedings  In- 
volving an  assessment  and  collection  of  a 
olvtl  penalty,  such  property  shall  be  Imme- 
diately returned  to  the  owner  or  the  con- 
signee m  accordance  with  regulat'ona  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary. 

I  3)  Proceedings  for  the  assessment  of  civil 
penalties  pursuant  to  paragraph  il)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  conducted  In  accord- 
ance with  section  554  of  title  5.  The  Secre- 
tary may  issue  subpoenas  for  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  relevant  papers,  books,  and  docu- 
ments, and  administer  oaths.  Witnesses  siim- 
moned  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mile- 
age that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the  courts  of 
the  United  States,  In  case  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  a  subpoena  served  upon  any 
person  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  any  dis- 
trict in  which  such  person  Is  found  or  resides 
or  transacts  business,  upon  application  by 
the  United  States  and  after  notice  to  such 
person,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  and 
give  testimony  before  the  Secretary  or  to  ap- 
pear and  produce  doctiments  before  the  Sec- 
retary, or  both,  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(  b)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates  any 
provision  of  this  Act.  or  any  regulation  or 
permit  Issued  thereunder,  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, be  fined  not  more  than  820,000  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both,  and  any  Federal  hunting  or  flshlng 
licenses,  permits,  or  stamps  may  be  revoked 
or  withheld  for  a  period  of  up  to  five  years. 
Upon  conviction,  ii)  any  fish  or  wildlife  or 
flora  seized  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Secretary 
for  disposal  by  him  In  such  manner  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  and  (2)  any  other  prop- 
erty seized  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  may,  In  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  commissioner,  or  magistrate,  be  for- 
feited to  the  United  States  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of.  If  no  conviction  results  from  any 
such  alleged  violation,  such  property  so 
seized  in  connection  therewith  shall  be  Im- 
mediately returned  to  the  owner  or  consignee 
In  accortiance  with  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary,  unless  the  Secretary,  within 
thirty  days  following  the  final  disposition  of 
the  case  Involving  such  violation,  commences 
proceedings  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(c)il)  The  provisions  of  sections  7  and 
8  of  this  Act  and  any  regulations  or  permits 
Issued  pursuant  thereto,  or  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)  or  *e)  of  this  section,  shall  be 
enforced  by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of 


the  Treasiuy,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  openitlni 
or  all  such  Secretaries.  Each  such  Secrttaty 
may  utilize,  by  agreement,  with  or  without 
reimbursement,  the  personnel,  services,  and 
facllltlea  of  any  other  Federal  agency  or  ioj 
State  agency. 

(2)  Any  authorized  agent  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior,  of  Commerce,  of 
Agriculture,  or  of  the  Treasury  may,  with  or 
without  a  warrant,  arrest  any  person  who 
such  agent  has  probable  cause  to  believe  U 
knowingly  violating  this  Act.  In  his  preseuot 
or  view,  or  ajiy  regulation  or  permit  issiied 
thereunder,  the  penalty  for  which  Is  provided 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  An 
agent  who  had  made  an  arrest  of  a  person 
In  connection  with  any  such  willful  violation 
may  search  such  person  at  the  time  of  his 
arrest  and  seize  any  property  taken,  used,  or 
possessed  In  connection  with  any  such  vio- 
lation. 

(3)  Any  authorized  agent  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior,  of  Commerce,  or 
Agrlculttire.  or  of  the  Treasury  shall  havs 
authority  to'^search  and  seize  with  or  with- 
out a  warrant,  as  provided  by  the  customs 
laws  and  by  the  law  relating  to  search  and 
seizure.  Any  such  officer  or  agent  Is  author- 
ized to  execute  warrants  to  search  for  and 
seize  any  property,  including,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  any  flsh.  wildlife,  flort, 
aircraft,  boat,  or  other  conveyance,  weapon, 
business  records,  shipping  documents,  or 
other  Items  which  have  been  taken,  used,  or 
possessed  in  connection  with  the  violation 
of  any  section,  regulation,  or  permit  with 
respect  to  which  a  cl%-ll  or  criminal  penalty 
may  be  assessed,  pursuant  to  subsection  isi 
or  (b)  of  this  section.  Any  property  seized 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  held  by 
any  agent  authorized  by  the  Secretary  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  by  a  United 
States  marshal,  pending  disposition  of  pro- 
ceedings under  subsection  ( a )  or  i  b )  of  this 
section;  except  that  either  Secretary  may, 
In  lieu  of  holdlne  such  property,  either  (1) 
permit  a  bond  or  other  satisfactory  surety  to 
be  posted,  or  i2)  place  the  fish  or  wildlife  or 
flora  In  the  custody  of  such  person  as  he 
shall  designate.  Upon  the  Imposition  of  a 
civil  or  criminal  penalty,  or  a  forfeiture,  the 
costs  to  the  Government  of  transfer,  board, 
and  handling,  including  the  cost  of  investlga- 
tlons  at  a  nondesignated  port  of  entry,  shall 
be  payable  to  the  account  of  the  iSecretary. 
The  owner  or  consignee  of  any  property  so 
seized  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  following 
such  seizure,  be  notified  of  the  fact  in  accoid- 
ance  with  regulations  established  by  the 
Secretary. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  request  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  bring  appropriate  action  to 
prevent  threatened  violations  of  this  Act.  or 
of  any  regulations  or  orders  promulgated 
pursuant  thereto, 

le)  For  the  purposes  of  facilitating  en- 
forcement of  this  Act  and  reducing  the  costs 
thereof,  the  Secretary,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall,  after 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hear- 
ing, from  time  to  time  designate,  by  regula- 
tion, any  port  or  ports  in  the  United  States 
for  the  importation  of  fiih  and  wildlife 
(Other  than  shellfish  and  fishery  producU) 
or  flora  Into  the  United  States.  The  importa- 
tion of  such  flsh  or  wildlife  or  fiora  into  any 
port  in  the  United  States,  except  those  so 
designated,  shall  be  prohibited  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  such  designations:  except  that 
the  Secretary,  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  may  permit  im- 
portation at  nondesignated  ports  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  heplth  or  safety  of  the  flsh  or 
wildlife.  Such  regulations  may  provide  other 
exceptions  to  such  prohibition  if  the  Sec- 
retary. In  nis  discretion,  deems  it  appropriatt 
and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

1  f )  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  promul- 
gate such  regulations  as  may  be  appropriaW 
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2-n  t^bTch' tL'S::?^^!!^  i.  operS^ 
Tlu^orWl  to  promul«»te  such  reguU- 
***      ^LVba  aDDroprlate  to  the  exMClse 

S^^rbUitteT'Sr  subsection   (c,(l) 

°',^ir'C'  person  who  engages  to  any 
.Xt  in  b\^^  «  an  Importer  of  flsh  and 
Se  mu^egl""'  with  the  Secretary  of 
^TYeMury  hU  name  and  the  addrew  of 
"^^h^^^  business  at  which,  and  aU  trade 
^S^'^er  Which,  he  conducts  such  busl- 

°*!1')  Any  person  required  to  register  with 
the  Lecre'taJr  of  the  Treasury  under  para- 
^nhil)  of  this  subsection  shall— 
^^A)  kJep  such  record,  as  wlU  fully  and 
.directly  disclose  each  importation  of  fish 
!!rSldlife  made  by  him  and  the  subse- 
^n^  deposition  made  by  him  with  respect 
w  such  6^  and  wUdltfe;  and 

,B,  atTu  reasonable  times  upon  iioUce 
bv  a  duly  authorized  representative  of  the 
iLwtarj-:  aflord  such  representative  access 
„  Ss  places  of  business  an  oPPO^^^^ty  ^ 
^ine  his  inventory  of  imported  Afh  and 
Sfe  and  the  records  required  to  be  kept 
^r  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph, 
and  to  copy  such  records. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
nr«cribe  such  regulations  as  are  necessary 
Appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection. 

INTEKNATIONAL    AND    INTZRGOVXBNMENTAL 
COOFBUTION 

SEC.  10.  (a)(1)   In  carrying  out  the  provl- 
Hons  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  through  the 
Secretary  of  State,  shall  encourage  foreign 
countries  to  provide  protection  to  species  or 
subspecies  of  flsh  and  wlldlUe  or  flora  threat- 
ened with  extinction,  to  take  measures  to 
prevent  any  fish  or  wlldlUe  fronn  ^o°^ 
threatened  with  extinction,  and  shall  cooper- 
ate with  such  countries  In  providing  tech- 
nical assistance  In  developing  and  carrying 
out  programs  to  provide  such  protection,  and 
shall  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  encour- 
M»   bUateral    and    multUateral    agreements 
^th  such  countries  for  the  prot«ctlon,  con- 
servation, or  propagation  of  fish  and  wild- 
life or  fiora.  The  Secretary  shaU  also  encour- 
age persons,  taking  directly  or  Indirectly  flah 
or  wildlife  or  flora  In  foreign  countries  or  on 
the  high  seas  for  importation  Into  the  United 
States  for  commercial  or  other  purposes,  to 
develop  and  carry  out  with  such  assistance 
as  he  may  provide  under  any  authority  avaU- 
sble  to  him,  conservation  practices  designed 
to  enhance  such  flah  or  wildlife  or  flora  and 
their  habitat  or  range.  The  Secretary  of  State, 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary,  shall  take 
appropriate  measures  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  adequate  measures.  Including. 
If  appropriate,  International  agreementa.  to 
prevent  such  flsh  or  wlldllf*  or  flora  from 
becoming  threatened  with  extinction. 

(2)  To  aasiire  the  worldwide  conservation 
of  endangered  species  and  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary harm  to  affected  United  States  Indus- 
trlea  the  Secretary,  through  the  Secretary 
of  State,  shaU  seek  the  convening  of  an  In- 
ternational ministerial  meeting  on  flah  and 
wildlife  prior  to  November  1,  1972.  and  In- 
cluded In  the  business  of  that  meeting  shall 
be  the  signing  of  a  binding  International 
convention  on  the  conservation  of  endan- 
gered species. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  for  appropriate  co- 
ordination of  the  administration  of  this  Act 
and  amendments  made  by  this  Act.  with  the 
sdmlnlBtratlon  of  the  animal  quarantine  laws 
(19  UJ8.C.  ISOfl;  21  UJB.O.  101-106.  lll-lMb. 
and  612-«14).  Nothing  In  this  Act.  or  any 
aiaendment  made  by  this  Act,  shall  be  con- 
strued as  superseding  or  limiting  In  any  man- 
nar  the  functions  erf  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cultore  under  any  other  law  relating  to  pro- 
hibited or  restricted  importations  of  animals 


and  other  articles  and  no  prooe«llag  or  de- 
termination under  this  Act  shaU  preotude  any 
proceeding  or  be  considered  determinative  of 
any  iseue  of  fact  or  law  In  any  ptooeedlng 
^n^i^^r  any  Act  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

(c)    Whenever    the   Secretary   determines 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other  authority 
vested    In   him,   that   a   species   of    flsh   or 
wildlife  la  an  endangered  species,  and  pub- 
lishes regulations  pertaining  to  the  protec- 
tion, control,  management  or  enhancement 
of  such  endangered  species,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  use  all  authorltlea  available 
to  him  with  respect  to  research.  Investiga- 
tions, conservation,  development,  protection, 
management,  and  enhancement  of  flah  and 
wildlife,  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
conservation  operation  program,  watershed 
protection   and   flood   prevention   programs. 
Rural    Environmental    Assistance    Program. 
Great  Plains  Conservation  Program.  Resource 
Consarvatlon  and  Development  Program,  for- 
estry programs,  and  Water  Bank   Program, 
In  the  protection,  control,  management,  or 
enhancement    of    such    endangered    species. 
Recognizing  the  national  and  international 
Interest  In  the  protection  and  enhancement 
of  such  endangered  species,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture   Is   authorized,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  any  other  law.  to  bear  the 
full  cost  or  any  lesser  amount  that  he,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine desirable  to  accomplish  the  objectives 
of  the  Act.  of  the  cost  of  InstaUing  any  prac- 
tice, measure,  work  of  Improvement,  faculty, 
or  other  developmental,  protective,  or  man- 
agement systems  on  private  land,  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  which  Is  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  Itmdowner  to  comply  with 
the  regulations,  or  other  recommendations, 
of  the  Secretary  pertaining  to  the  protection, 
control,    management,    or    enhancement    of 
such  endangered  species.  The  Secretary   of 
Agriculture.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  shaU  utilize  his  authorities  to 
conduct    research    and    Investigations    Into 
vegetative  and  structural  methods  and  other 
methods  and  practices,  measures,   works  of 
Improvement,  and  facilities  most  appropri- 
ate  or  effective   In   the   protection,   control, 
management,  or  enhancement  of  such  en- 
dangered   species.    If    determined    desirable, 
the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  be  authorized  to  Jointly  carry  out 
research,    surveys,    and    Investigations.    The 
Secretary   is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  such  funds  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pxirpoees  of 
this  subsection. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act,  or  tmy  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act,  shaU  be  construed 
as  superseding  or  limiting  in  any  manner  the 
functions  and  responaibUitiee  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treaaury  under  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  as  amended.  Including,  without 
limitation,  section  637  of  such  Act  relating 
to  the  ImporUUon  of  wUdllfe  taken,  killed, 
possessed,  or  exported  to  the  United  States 
m  vloUtlon  of  the  laws  or  regulations  of  a 
foreign  country. 


(C)  subMctlon  401(a)  o<  the  Act  o«  ivm 
16, 1»86  (4»  Stat.  888) ,  as  amended  (18  UAO. 
716e(a)),  U  furtter  amanrtert  by  Ineerttng 
•■or  likely  within  the  foreeeeable  fntnre  to 
become  threatened  with"  between  the  wofda 
"With"  and  "extlnctioei"  in  the  last  sentence 
thereof.  .      ^       ^ 

(d)  Subsection  6(a)(1)  of  the  taiul  and 
Water  Conservation  rund  Act  of  1988  (T8 
Stat.  903),  as  amended  (18  VB.C.  48<M  9(a) 
( 1 ) ) ,  la  further  amended  by  insertlag  "or 
likely  within  the  foreeeeable  future  to  be- 
came threatened  with"  between  the  words 
"with"  and  "extinction". 

aXPIALS 

Sac.  12.  (a)  Sections  1  through  3  of  the 
Act  of  October  16,  1988  (80  Stat.  988.  927) .  as 
amended  (16  VB.C.  668aa-e68cc ) ,  are  hereby 
repealed  In  their  entirety. 

(b)  Sections  1  through  6  of  the  Act  at  De- 
cember 6,  1969  (88  Stat.  276-279;  16  V£.0. 
6680C-1  through  6880-6)  are  hereby  repealed 
in  their  entirety. 


CONTOBMINO    AMINDMXKTB 

SEC  11.  (a)  Subsection  4(c)  of  the  Act  <rf 
October  16.  1966  (80  Stat.  928).  as  amended 
(16  U.S.C.  688dd(c)),  Is  further  amended  by 
revising  the  second  sentence  thereof  to  read 
as  foUowa:  "With  the  exception  of  endanger- 
ed species  listed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  4  of  the  Endangered  Speclea  Con- 
servation Act  of  1972.  nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
to  control  or  regulate  hunting  oc  flahlng  of 
resident  flah  and  wildlife  on  lands  not  with- 
in the  system." 

(b)  Subsection  10(a)  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  conservation  Act  (46  Stat.  1234),  as 
amended  (16  UJS.O.  7161(a)),  is  farther 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  likely  within  the 
foreseeable  future  to  become  threatened 
with"  between  the  words  "with"  and  "ex- 
tinction". 


ByMr.BAYH: 
S.  3819.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Si^stances  Act  to  establish  effective  con- 
trols against  diversion  of  psatlcular  con- 
trolled substances  and  to  assist  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  the  Investigation 
of  the  diversion  of  controlled  substances 
into  other  than  legitimate  medical. 
scientific,  and  industrial  chaimels,  by  re- 
quiring manufacturers  to  incorporate 
inert,  innocuous  tracer  elem«at«  In  all 
Schedule  n  and  m  depressant  and 
stimulant  substances,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JudlclsuT. 

DANCKBOt7S  natro  cowtsol  act  0»  1«7S 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
been  conducting  an  intensive  investiga- 
tion   into    the    abuse    of    peychotropic 
drugs.  We  have  been  particularly  con- 
cerned by  the  Increasing  abuse  of  am- 
phetamines    and     barbiturates     which 
many     medical     experts     believe     has 
reached  crisis  proportions.  Last  summer, 
we  conducted  hearings  on  ampbetaoolne 
abuse  in  which  we  heard  the  tragic  ex- 
periences of  many  young  people  who  had 
been  hooked  on  "speed"  or  "uppers."  as 
these  drugs  are  known  in  the  street  cul- 
ture. We  also  heard  from  leading  doctors 
and  criminologists  that  amphetamines 
were  widely  abused  at  all  levels  of  our 
society.  Shortly  after  the  concliulon  of 
these  hearings,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  annotmced  the 
administrative  rescheduling  of  two  am- 
phetamine-like substances,  with  which 
we  had  been  particularly  concerned — 
phenmetrazine — "Preludln" — and  meth- 
ylphenidate — "Ritalin" — from    schedule 
m  to  schedule  n  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  of  1970.  Under  schedule  n 
these  drugs  are  subject  to  stricter  pro- 
duction and  distribution  control*,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  annual  pro- 
duction quotas.  Although  industry  re- 
quested production  quotas  of  more  than 
twice  the  1971  production,  the  ampheta- 
mine quotas  established  for  1972  amount 
to  an  80  percent  reduction-  from   1971 
production  levels. 

Ttte  subcommittee  has  pursued  Its  in- 
vestigation of  the  abuse  of  psychotropic 
drugs  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
problem  of  barbiturate  abuse.  During  the 
past  6  months,  we  have  heard  testimony 
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from  40  witnesses,  including  representa- 
tives of  the  medical  commimlty;  experts 
In  the  dynamics  and  emerging  patterns 
of  drug  abuse;  Federal,  State,  and  local 
law  enforcement  officials;  representatives 
of  major  barbiturate  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers;  as  well  as  individuals  who 
have  experienced  the  horrors  of  barbitu- 
rate dependency  and  tuidlction. 

The  Investigation  and  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  subcommittee  have  re- 
vealed barbiturate  abuse  to  be  both  a  sig- 
nificant public  health  problem  and  an 
ever  increasing  concern  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  Barbiturate  dependency 
and  addiction  have  been  described  as 
more  dangerous  than  Bunphetamine  de- 
pendency and  more  widespread  and 
physically  destructive  than  heroin  ad- 
diction. Barbiturate  abuse  is  not  a  phe- 
nomenon restricted  to  the  street  culture 
of  multiple  drug  abusers.  It  reaches  into 
many  areas  of  American  life,  affecting 
such  diverse  groups  as  grammar  school, 
high  school  and  college  students,  indus- 
trial workers,  middle-class  party  goers 
and  residents  of  our  ghettos  and  barrios. 

Barbiturates  su-e  the  best  known  of  the 
drugs  which  are  used  medically  to  relax 
the  central  nervous  system.  On  the  street 
these  sedatives  are  known  as  "downers" 
or  "goofballs."  They  are  also  known  as 
r«ds,  red  devils,  yellow  Jackets,  blue  an- 
gels, rainbows,  and  Christmas  trees.  All 
are  synthetically  derived  from  barbituric 
acid.  They  vary,  however,  in  the  onset 
and  duration  of  their  action. 

Barbiturates  are  highly  dangerous 
when  taken  without  proper  medlctd  su- 
pervision. Increasing  use  of  these  pills 
quickly  produces  tolerance.  Once  toler- 
ance Is  achieved,  the  user  experiences  a 
euphoric  effect  from  taking  "downers." 
Rather  than  feeling  merely  drowsy  and 
sluggish,  he  actually  feels  high  and  com- 
pletely Insulated  frxMn  reality.  A  regular 
abuser  will  suffer  severe  withdrawal 
sjmiptoms  when  the  drug  Is  suddenly  ter- 
minated. Severe  withdrawal  may  be 
brought  on  even  by  a  moderate  reduc- 
tion of  the  accustomed  dose.  After  12 
hours  off  the  drug,  the  abuser  experiences 
nervousness,  headache,  tremors,  insom- 
nia, fever,  and  nausea.  After  3  days,  he 
may  go  into  convulsions  and  delirium. 
Vlstial  hallucinations,  usually  of  a  per- 
secutory nattire.  are  common.  Barbitu- 
rate withdrawal  Is  a  serious  medical 
emergency  and  requires  hospitalization. 
It  is  more  dangerous  than  heroin  with- 
drawal and  can  be  deadly.  Indeed,  cer- 
tain kinds  of  barbiturate  addiction  are 
regarded  by  many  medical  authorities  as 
more  difficult  to  cure  than  narcotic  ad- 
diction. 

Barbiturates  are  used  by  millions  of 
Americans  In  every  stratum  of  society. 
Unfortunately,  In  many  homes  some  de- 
gree of  psychotropic  drug  abuse  is  com- 
mon, and  usually  unrecognized.  Most 
Americans  simply  do  not  realize  the  ter- 
rible consequences  of  abusing  these 
drugs.  Barbiturates  and  amphetamines 
t^n  not  viewed  with  the  alarm  that  we 
view  heroin  and  morphine,  although  we 
know  that  when  used  Improperly,  the  ef- 
fects of  these  drugs  may  be  even  more 
devastating.  Children  grow  up  watch- 
ing their  parents  take  these  pills,  and 
they  develop  an  acceptance  of  drug  tak- 


ing. Thus,  casual  attitudes  toward  these 
potentially  destructive  drugs,  coupled 
with  a  readily  available  supply  in  the 
family  medicine  cabinet,  appear  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  current  trend 
in  youthful  barbiturate  abuse. 

Last  December,  the  subcommittee  con- 
ducted hearings  on  the  nature  and  extent 
of  barbiturate  abuse.  We  heard  repre- 
sentatives of  the  medical  community  de- 
scribe the  enormous  abuse  potentisUi  of 
these  drugs.  Dr.  Sidney  Cohen,  former 
Director,  Division  of  Narcotic  Addiction 
and  Drug  Abuse.  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  characterized  1972  as 
"the  yesu-  of  the  downer."  We  heard 
young  people  who  had  experienced  the 
horrors  of  barbiturate  dependency  relate 
how  easy  it  is  to  obtain  these  dangerous 
drugs.  In  fact,  many  of  the  young  wit- 
nesses had  started  down  the  terrible  road 
to  barbiturate  addiction  with  pills  taken 
from  the  family  medicine  cabinet.  We 
learned  from  criminologists  and  sociolo- 
gists the  dj'namlcs  of  abuse  and  emerging 
nationwide  patterns  of  barbiturate  de- 
pendency and  addiction. 

The  subcommittee  hearings  on  May  2, 
3,  and  17  focused  on  the  problem  of  il- 
licit barbiturate  traffic.  We  heard  testi- 
mony from  a  New  York  reporter  who  ob- 
tained barbiturates  with  prescription 
blanks  he  had  printed  at  a  nominal  cost, 
bearing  the  name  of  "Dr.  D.  M.  Sugob" 
which,  spelled  backwards,  reads  "Bogus, 
M.  D.  ■  These  prescriptions  showed  no 
BNDD  number  as  required  by  law.  The 
senior  officer  of  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  Nar- 
cotics Squad  told  the  subcommittee  that 
his  city  is  experiencing  a  steady  increase 
in  the  illegal  use  and  distribution  of 
barbiturates.  In  fact,  he  predicted  no 
less  than  a  100-percent  increase  in  ar- 
rests for  possession  Eind  distribution  of 
barbiturates  during  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Busch.  district  attor- 
ney of  Los  Angeles  County,  told  the  sub- 
committee that — 

BArbltiir&t«e  have  alwaye  played  a  major 
role  In  the  Illegal  drug  traffic  In  Los  Angeles 
and  in  recent  yeaxs  they  have  become  the 
growth  drug. 

He  cited  a  recent  survey  of  Los  Angeles 
city  schools  showing  barbiturates  to  be 
the  No.  1  school  drug  problem.  Mr. 
Busch  described  some  of  the  typical  bar- 
biturate cases  encoimtered  by  juvenile 
officers  in  Los  Angeles  Coimty: 

An  eight  year-old  child.  Dropped  a  red 
every  day  after  school.  Hla  parents  eventual- 
ly brought  him  to  police  He  said  he  enjoyed 
the  feeling  that  the  pills  gave  him. 

A  sixteen  year-old  juvenile.  Habit  of  eight 
or  nine  capsules  a  day.  Booked  under  the 
Influence.  Began  to  con\-ulse.  Taken  to  Gen- 
eral HoBpltal.  Released  the  next  day  Picked 
up  the  same  night,  overdosed  on  street.  Not 
arrestAd.  Taken  to  Daniel  Freeman  Hospital. 
Released. 

Picked  up  on  the  next  day  under  the  In- 
fluence In  a  public  park.  Booked  again. 

A  rourteen  year -old  Juvenile.  Selling  hash 
and  pills  In  Jars  of  1.000.  Using  pills.  Con- 
vulMd  In  Juvenile  hall  going  through  with- 
drawal. 

A  seventeen  year-old  Juvenile.  30  cap  a  day 
habit.  He  was  taking  eight  caps  a  day  before 
bed.  Underwent  medical  withdrawal. 

Mr.  Brj'an  Pinkie,  forensic  toxlcolo- 
gist,  department  of  district  attorney, 
Coimty  of  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  Calif., 
reported  that  his  county  was  experienc- 


ing a  secobarbital  epidemic.  He  pre- 
sented sdaoTOlng  data  indicating  that 
djiring  the  year  July  1.  1969  to  June  30 
1970,  45  percent  of  the  2,295  drug  case* 
analyzed,  or  75  percent  of  the  1,377  cases 
yielding  positive  results,  involving  the 
drug  secobarbital;  that  80  percent  of 
these  individuals  were  less  than  26  year* 
old;  that  50  percent  of  the  individuals 
involved  in  vehicle  code  offenses  over  % 
2 -year  period  resulting  in  accidents  in- 
volved the  drug  secobarbital;  and  that 
the  average  blood  concentration  of  seco- 
barbital of  those  involved  in  these  acci- 
dents was  three  times  the  maximum  con- 
centration found  in  persons  taking  seco- 
barbital therapeutically  under  medical 
supervision. 

A  special  assistant  attorney  general 
from  New  Mexico  testified  that  every 
few  weeks,  40,000  illegal  barbiturates  ar- 
rive in  Santa  Pe,  a  city  with  a  popula- 
tion of  40,000.  These  dangerous  drugs 
are  sold  on  t.he  streets,  in  school  corri- 
dors,  and  even  on  playgroimds  adjoining 
elementary  schools.  We  learned  that 
Santa  Pe  is  averaging  close  to  one  bar- 
biturate death  every  3  days.  The 
youngest  fatality,  a  30-day-old  Infant, 
bom  a  secobarbital  addict,  failed  to  sur- 
vive the  violent  convulsive  consequences 
of  its  tragic  entry  into  the  world. 

Many  witnesses.  Including  former 
barbiturate  addicts  and  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  have  told  the  subcommit- 
tee that  barbiturates  are  obtained  il- 
licitly from  friends,  street  dealers,  physi- 
cians, pharmacies,  or  by  pilfering  abun- 
dantly supplied  family  medicine  cabinet*. 
Others  have  suggested  that  a  significant 
percentage  of  the  persons  abusing  bar- 
biturates obtain  them  originally  through 
legitimate  channels  and  then  resort  to 
self -medication,  nonmedical  use,  or  illicit 
traffic.  One  youngster,  age  16,  remarked 
that  it  is  lees  of  a  "hassle"  to  obtain 
"downers"  than  it  is  to  purchase 
cigarettes. 

I  have  learned  how  readily  available 
and  inexpensive  these  drugs  are  from 
p>ersonal  experience.  Several  months  ago 
I  visited  a  number  of  barbiturate  treat- 
ment programs  in  California.  EKiring  the 
course  of  a  "rap  session"  with  several 
barbiturate  addicts,  one  yoimg  counselor 
at  the  Halght-Ashbury  Free  Clinic  in 
San  Francisco,  himself  a  former  bar- 
bitiurate  addict,  slipped  out  of  the  session 
unnoticed.  In  a  matter  of  minutes  he  re- 
turned with  the  fruits  of  several  minutes 
efforts:  A  handful  of  legitimately  pro- 
duced "yellow  jackets,"  purchased  for 
25  cents  a  capsule  from  a  local  street 
dealer. 

Although  the  specific  numerical  esti- 
mates differ,  there  is  a  consensus  among 
those  testifying  to  date,  except  for  repre- 
sentatives of  the  drug  industry,  that  a 
significant  proportion  of  legitimately 
produced  barbiturates  find  their  way  Into 
the  illicit  market.  Mr.  John  Ingersoll,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  recently  told  the  sub- 
committee that  "unlike  the  case  of  all 
other  major  drugs  of  abuse,  it  appear* 
that  barbiturates  are  supplied  exclusively 
from  what  begins  as  legitimate  produc- 
tion." 

In  order  to  bring  a  clearer  focus  on 
the  Issues  of  barbiturate  abuse  and  Illicit 
barbiturate  traffic,  I  recently  Introduced 
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*«.*s  of  legislation  relating  to  the     York  City,  it  Is  Important  to  empha^     g^f^I^STtr.  en^u^to  a  fictitious  «»- 

^^n   dlstSSlon   and  control  of     that  this  is  a  special  situation  super-     P^  ^^  ^^^  ,^  ,^^^^  ^  «i^. 

P"**^"^?^    s    1S3B  wivdd  provide  for     imposed  on  a  broader  barbiturate  abme        j^  ^^  ^,,t  to  la  stat.  and  looai  enloro^ 

^Iturates   a  3539  ^^"jP^^^only     pattern  affecting  the  entire  Nation.  The     ^«t  group,  m  oalUorma,  N«w  J*«y.  «« 

aie  rtKhed^SOts^TeAco^o^     barbiturates  seized  in  nearly  all  com-     New  York,  we  iearn«l  thai  a  nnmbw^  larg. 

<>^'^'^^^r.^^^S^uS^C^-     munities  are  legitimately  produced  do-  

i^^'^J^  J°n.2    Act     -nL    change     mestic  barbiturates  in  dosage  unit  form. 

a?  siSS'S^Se  p^lcS?  b^?S!        My  bill  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen 

Sa*  to  stricter  production  and  dlstri- 

SSon  controls.  S.  3538  would  require  aU 

Sacturers  of  solid  oral  form  sched- 

Zn  barbiturates  to  place  Identifying 

Zits  or  symbols  on  their  products.  This 

Su  would  facilitate  law  enforcement  ef- 

Mrts  'JO  determine  the  sources  of  diverted 

^turates.  I  appreciate  the  support  of 

my  26  coUeagues  who  have  cosponsored 

these  two  measures. 

Today  I  am  introducing  the    Danger- 
ous Drug  Control  Act  of  1972"  which  will 

Mrther  assist  law  enforcement  agencies 

r  their  investigations  of  the  diversion 

of  controlled  substances.  This  measure 

ajso  provides  for  the  Attorney  General  to 

conduct    a    comprehensive    study    and 

analysis  of  the  diversion  of  controlled 

substances. 

My  bill  will  require  manufacturers  to 
incorporate  an  inert  tracer  ingredient 
in  all  schedule  K  and  schedule  HI  stimu- 
lants and  depressants,  including  the 
widely  abused  amphetamines  and  bar- 
biturates. The  presence  of  these  tracers 
will  assist  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
the  Identification  of  diverted  controlled 
substances,  whether  seized  in  bulk  form 
or  in  the  form  of  Ullcitiy  manufactured 
or  illicitly  capsullzed  pills. 

Such  a  tracer  system  has  been  recom- 
mended by  numerous  witnesses  who 
have  appeared  before  the  subcommittee. 
Mr.  Joseph  P.  Busch,  district  attorney  of 
Lo*  Angeles  County,  recommended  that 
tracer  materials  be  placed  in  all  do- 
mestically produced  barbiturate  sub- 
stances. Mr.  Busch  Illustrated  the  use- 
fulness of  tracers  in  a  recent  heroin  In- 
veetlgation,  in  which  his  office  placed  a 
tracer  in  chemicals  being  shipped  to  a 
Mexican  laboratory  believed  to  be  pro- 
ducing heroin.  When  the  tracer  appeared 
in  heroin  sold  in  California,  Mr.  Btjsch 
was  able  to  verify  the  origin  of  the 
heroin. 

Tracers  In  stimulant  and  depressant 
substances  would  provide  similar  assist- 
ance In  source  Identification.  Consider- 
able evidence  supports  the  hypothesis 
that  legitimately  produced  domestic 
drugs,  in  bulk  and  dosage  unit  form,  are 
shipped  to  Mexico  and  eventually  im- 
ported to  micit  markets  in  this  coimtry. 
The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  and  the  Customs  Bureau  have 
seized  7,600.000  unmarked  red  secobar- 
bital units  in  the  past  24  months.  In  one 
case,  an  Individual  was  arrested  in  pos- 
seeslon  of  2  million  unmarked  red  seco- 
barbital units  and  large  qviantltles  of 
amphetamines.  The  presence  of  a  tracer 
would  assist  law  enforcement  officers  in 
Identifying  the  source  of  these  drugs, 
even  if  the  substances  have  been  repack- 
aged or  recapsullzed  for  illegal  trade. 
Tracers  would  in  no  way  impair  the  qtial- 
ity  or  the  therapeutic  value  of  these 
drugs. 

Although  "California  reds"— also 
known  as  "'Mexican  reds"— have  been 
found  In  Denver,  New  Orleans,  and  New 


eral  to  reqtiire  the  Incorporation  of  trac- 
er Ingredients  in  other  controlled  sub- 
stances as  may  be  necessary  to  control 
the  diversion  and  abuse  of  these  sub- 

My  bill  requires  the  Attorney  General, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  oth- 
ers knowledgeable  in  the  manufacture, 
distribution,    and    monitoring   of   con- 
trolled substances,  to  determine  appro- 
priate methods  for  incorporating  tracer 
ingredients  in  depressants   and  stimu- 
lants. The  Attorney  General  is  required 
to  conduct  research  and  educational  pro- 
grams to  implement  the  tracer  program; 
to  develop  rapid  field  and  laboratory 
identification  techniques;  to  train  local. 
State,  and  Pederal  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel  regarding   the   identification  of 
tracer    elements    and   investigation    of 
diversion;  and  to  establish  standards  to 
evaluate  diversion  and  tracer  control  of 
other  controlled  substances. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  a  compre- 
hensive information  system  for  use  in 
detecting  and  preventing  drug  diversion 
and  in  measuring  the  impact  of  enforce- 
ment and  regulators'  efforts.  The  Comp- 
troller General  in  the  AprU  17,  1972  re- 
port of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
entitled  "Efforts  to  Prevent  Dangerous 
Drugs  from  Illicitly  Reachhig  The  Pub- 
lic", made  the  following  conclusions  rela- 
tive to  reporting  and  identification  of 
seized  drugs  by  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies: 

EnitrcB  BxnsED  BT  Stati  amb  Local  JOtromcM- 
KXXT  ChiouTS  Not  E^iaiczmxd 
BNDD,  the  Bureau  of  OuBtoms,  and  State 
and  local  enlorcement  agencies  seize  large 
quantities  ot  drugs.  BNDD  strives  to  Identify 
the  manufacturer  of  drugs  seised  by  It* 
agents  and  the  Bureau  of  Oustoms,  since  the 
manufacturers'  Identity  can  be  valuable  la 
BNDD'8  Investigation  to  determine  the 
source  and  significance  of  the  diversion.  We 
found  however  that,  although  It  had  made 
some  efforts  to  Identify  manufacturen  of 
drugs  seised  by  State  and  looal  eziforoement 
agencies,  BNDD  had  no  formal  prooeduree  for 
obtaining  such  information  and  that  Infor- 
mal requests  for  samples  of  seised  drugs  had 
produced  few  restilts. 

Manufacturers  of  legally  produced  amphet- 
amines and  barbiturates  can  be  Identified 
by  marking,  such  as  trade  names  and  trade- 
marks, or  by  plUlstlcs.  PlUtatlcs,  a  procedure 
similar  to  ballistics,  identlflee  pills  with  the 
machines  which  produced  them.  BNDD  has 
obtained  samples  (authentlcs)  of  plUs  frotn 
manufacturers  which  have  been  identified  to 
specific  machines.  When  the  origin  of  seised 
pills  la  unknown,  the  pills  can  be  compared 
with  the  authentlcs  In  an  attempt  to  identi- 
fy the  manufacturers  that  produced  them. 

BNDD  officials  ezpreaaed  the  view  that 
more  complete  Information  on  the  origin  of 
drugs  seised  by  State  and  local  groupe  would 
be  a  valuable  aid  in  their  Investigation.  The 
value  of  this  information  Is  illustrated  In  a 
case  involTlng  amphetamine  pills  seised  In 
California.  Through  Its  examination  BNDD 
Identified  pills  smuggled  In  from  Mazloo  as 
being  manufactured  by  a  drug  firm  In  the 
Midwest.  Subsequent  Investigations  at  this 


seizure*  had  been  made  In  th*  past  year  but 
that  Uttle  attempt  had  been  made  to  deter- 
mine the  origin  of  the  drugs.  Most  officials 
were  not  aware  of  BNDD'8  efforts  to  identify 
manufa45tupers  but  were  willing  to  oooperate 
with  BNDD  in  estabUablag  such  a  systsm. 

In  one  large  metropoUtan  poUoe  depart- 
ment, we  found  that  over  1,3M,000  pUl*  were 
seised  during  1970.  Three  of  the  selsure*  coo- 
slated  of  about  270,000,  06WO,  and  68,000 
pill*  and  accounted  for  over  30  percent  of 
the  total  seised.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
by  the  poUee  department  to  determine  the 
origin  at  theee  drugs  nor  had  BNDD  obtained 
samples  for  this  purpoee. 

In  other  enforoement  agencies,  ws  found 
also  that  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  deter- 
mine the  origin  of  many  drug  seizures  rang- 
ing from  6,000  to  over  100,000  pills.  In  ad- 
dition, we  found  that  none  of  the  enforce- 
ment agencies  had  imlform  procedures  for 
t  eoordlng  statistics  on  drug  seizures  and  In 
Esveral  cases,  no  data  was  maintained. 

We  believe  that  BNDD  sttould  establish  a 
procedure  to  obtain  information  on  drugs 
seized  by  State  and  looal  enforoement  group*. 
BNDD  also  should  obtain  samples  of  large 
drug  seizures  for  its  examination  when  the 
origin  of  the  drugs  Is  unknown.  In  addition, 
a  uniform  reporting  format  shoiild  be  sug- 
gested to  State  and  local  enforcement  groups 
so  that  daU  could  be  gathered  systematically 
and  uniformly  and  could  be  reported  to 
BNDD. 

The  GAO  report  concludes  that — 
Much  more  needs  to  be  done  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotlos  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  the 
Stub**,  looal  agendo*,  and  the  Induatry  to 
reduce  the  diversion  of  legitimately  manu- 
faotured  drugs  Into  Ullclt  channels  wbsre 
they  become  easily  available  to  young  people 
and  adult*. 

My  bill  provides  for  the  systematic 
collection  of  data  relevant  to  drug  diver- 
sion and  requires  a  thorough  assessment 
of  law  enforcement  efforts  in  this  area. 
It  requires  the  Attorney  General  to  ob- 
tain cMnprehenaive  data  from  State  and 
local  agencies;  to  assess  law  enforcement 
efforts  to  control  diversion;  and  to  in- 
sure that  State  and  local  information 
systems  are  compatible  with  the  Attor- 
ney General's  diversion  program. 

Manufacturers,  wboleaaJers  and  retail- 
ers registered  under  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  of  1970  have  expressed  con- 
cern that  reports  they  have  made  to 
BNDD  regarding  possible  diversion  have 
not  been  systematically  investigated  and 
that  when  Investigations  are  conducted 
they  are  Infrequently  informed  of  the 
outcome.  My  bill  requires  the  Attorney 
General  to  establish  uniform  procedures 
to  monitor  and  investigate  all  reports  of 
dangerous  drug  purchases  and  orders  of 
an  imusual  or  suspicious  nature  and  to 
systematically  inform  the  reporting  par- 
ties regarding  the  results  of  BNDD  in- 
vestigations. 

To  date  there  has  been  no  systematic 
gathering  of  available  data  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  diversion.  My  bill  requires 
the  Attorney  General  to  obtain  from 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies all  available  Iniormation,  including 
reports  of  thefts,  seiiures,  and  arrests  in- 
voltlng  controlled  si^tances. 

Tte  military  services  purchase  sub- 
stantial  amounts   of   dangerous   drugs 
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each  year.  The  Defense  Personnel  Sup- 
port center  In  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  pur- 
chased about  131  million  pills  and  cap- 
sules of  dangerous  drugs  during  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1&71.  The  possibility  of 
diversion  within  the  military  supply  sys- 
tem is  considerable.  Many  witnesses  tes- 
tifying before  the  subcommittee  have 
indicated  that  military  basee.  depots,  and 
haspltals  are  common  points  of  diver- 
sion for  amphetamines,  barbltanu-ates. 
and  other  dangerous  drugs.  The  GAO 
report  found  that  procedures  for  the 
military  services  to  provide  information 
to  BNDD  on  thefts  and  other  shortages 
of  dangerous  drugs  are  not  adequate. 

My  bill  requires  the  Attorney  General 
to  obtain  information  on  thefts  and 
shortages  within  the  military  supply  sys- 
tem and  to  establish  procedures  for  reg- 
ular meetings  with  appropriate  military 
officials  on  mutual  problems  concerning 
the  diversion  of  controlled  substances. 

To  assure  that  information  regarding 
the  diversion  of  controlled  substances 
receives  appropriate  attention,  my  bill 
provides  that  the  Attorney  General  shall 
submit  a  comprehensive  annual  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  diversion  of  con- 
trolled substances.  The  report  will  in- 
clude an  assessment  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  diversion;  an  appraisal  of  the 
effectiveness  of  law  enforcement  efforts 
to  curb  diversion:  and  an  evaluation  of 
the  tracer  system  provided  in  my  bill  in 
the  investigation  and  prevention  of  di- 
version. 

The  Controlled  Substances  Act  of  1970 
requires    that    persons    manufacturing, 
distributing,  and  dispensing  controlled 
substances    register   vrtth   the   Attorney 
General.  In  determining  whether  to  reg- 
ister an  applicant,  the  Attorney  General 
is  required  to  determine  whether  a  reg- 
istrant has  failed  to  maintain  effective 
controls  against   the  diversion  of   any 
controlled  substance,   and   whether  he 
has  failed  to  provide  a  standard  of  con- 
trol consistent  with  public  health  and 
safety.  Yet,  under  the  1970  act,  the  At- 
torney General  is  not  authorized  to  re- 
voke or  suspend  the  registration  of  per- 
sons who  abandon  controlled  substances. 
My  bill  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  revoke  or  suspend  the  registration 
of  maniifacturers,  wholesalers,  retailers, 
and  others  who  abandon  controlled  sub- 
stances, such  as  amphetamines  and  bar- 
biturates, or  who  fall  to  provide  controls 
consistent  with  public  health  and  safety. 
Criminal  penalties  are  provided  for  reg- 
istrants who  abandon   controlled   sub- 
stances. Thus,  the  Attorney  General  can 
insture  not  only  that  prospective  regis- 
trants meet  standards  necessary  to  curb 
the  diversion  of  controlled  substances 
into  illicit  channels,  but  also  that  those 
currently  registered  to  manufacture,  dis- 
tribute, or  dispense  controlled  substances 
continue  to  meet  these  same  standards. 

The  abuse  and  diversion  of  legitimately 
produced  dangerous  drugs  into  channels 
other  than  legitimate  medical,  scientific, 
and  industrial  channels  should  be  a  pri- 
mary concern  for  all  citizens.  The  sub- 
committee, the  Congress,  and  the  public 
at  large  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  hor- 
rors of  dnig  dependency  and  addiction 
and  their  attendant  destructlveness  and 
tragedy.  While  the  current  focus  of  con- 
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cem  today  is  on  heroin  addiction,  it  would 
be  folly  to  overlook  the  present  and  pros- 
pective role  of  legitimately  produced  dan- 
gerous drugs. 

My  bills  8.  3539,  S  3538,  and  the  Dan- 
gerous Drug  Control  Act  of  1972  which  I 
am  introducing  today,  provide  the  assist- 
ance necessary  to  aid  the  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  of  this  country  In  their 
efforts  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the 
diversion  of  controlled  dangerous  drugs. 

We  have  learned  from  the  experience 
of  major  urban  areas,  especially  those  on 
the  west  coast,  that  barbiturate  abuse 
and  addiction  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
the  abuse  of  psychedelic  drugs  and  am- 
phetamines and  that  many  heroin  ad- 
dicts and  methadone  users  are  abusing 
or  are  addicted  to  barbiturates  Patterns 
of  abuse  experienced  in  California  are 
emerging  in  cities  and  towns  throughout 
our  country  This  "ripple  effect"  should 
clearly  alert  us  to  the  need  to  control 
and  monitor  more  adequately  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  dangerous 
drugs.  I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Dangerous  Drug  Control  Act  of  1972. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill,  together  with  the  bill  itself, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3819 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoiLse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dangeroua  Drug 
Control  Act  of  1972." 

.Sec.  2.  Section  305  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
.stances  Act  (Public  Law  91-513.  8'1  Stat. 
1250 )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(e)  (11  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  manu- 
facture or  distribute  Schedule  n  or  Schedule 
in  depressant  and  stimulant  controlled  sub- 
stances, including  immediate  precursors,  un- 
less such  substances  contain  an  inert,  in- 
nocuous tracer  Ingredient  identifying  the 
manufacturer  or  manufacturers,  as  required 
by  regulation  of  the  Attorney  General.  (2 1 
The  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quire the  in-orporatlon  of  tracer  ingredients 
in  any  controlled  substance  as  necessary  to 
maintain  eilectlve  control  against  diversion 
into  other  than  legitimate  medical,  scientific, 
and  industrial  channels." 

Sec.  3.  Section  502  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paraerapiis  ( b  i ,  ( c )  and  ( d )  as  paragraphs 
ici,  -d)  and  le).  respectively,  and  by  adding 
after    lai    the   following  new   paragraph; 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  with  national  organizations 
representative  of  persons  with  knowledge  and 
experience  In  the  manufacture,  distribution 
and  monitoring  of  controUed  subet&nces, 
shaU  determine  appropriate  methods  for  in- 
corporating tracer  ingredients  in  Schedule 
II  and  III  depressant  and  stimulant  sub- 
stances in  a  manner  that  will  facilitate  the 
investigation  of  the  iUegal  diversion  of  these 
substances.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 30oie)  and  of  this  section  the  Attorney 
General  shall  conduct  research  and  educa- 
tional programs.  Such  programs  shaU  In- 
clude— 

•(1)  studies  or  special  research  projects 
designed  to  develop  and  implement  a  net- 
work of  tracer  elements  to  be  Incorporated  in 
Schedule  II  and  III  depressant  and  stimulant 
substances  so  as  to  facilitate  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  to  identify  the  channels  of  U- 
leg&l  diversion  of  these  substances. 


"(2)  studies  or  special  reMarcb  projects  to 
develop  rapid  field  and  laboratory  "v>QnMti 
for  Identification  of  the  tracer  element*  u4 
manufacturers  of  Schedule  U  and  in  depret- 
sant  and  stimulant  substances. 

"  (3)  training  programs  for  local.  State,  tad 
Federal  law  enforcement  personnel  on  the 
identification  of  tracer  elements  and  the  In- 
vestigation of  diversion  of  Schedule  n  and 
III  depressant  and  stimulant  substanoes. 
designed  to  establish  standards  to  evaluate 
diversion  of  controlled  substances  other  ttaaa 
c:epressa;its  and  stimulants  lu  schedule  n 
or  schedule  IH  and  the  necessity  for  Incor- 
porating tracer  ingredients  in  such  sub- 
stances pursuant  to  section  305(e)(2)." 

Sfc  4.  I  a)  Part  E  of  the  ControUed  Sub- 
stances  Act  is  amended  by  adding  Inune- 
d  lately  softer  section  503  thereof  the  following 
new  sections : 

INTOKMATION    ON    DIVraSION     OF    DEPRBSSAITIB 
AND    STIMUUINTS 

"Sbc.  504.  In  order  to  meet  the  need  for 
comprehensive  information  required  to 
measvire  the  extent  of  controlled  substanot 
diversion  and  the  Impact  of  efforts  to  curb 
such  diversion  the  Attorney  General  shaU— 

"  ( 1 )  Establish  regulations  to  obtain  from 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
information  necessary  to  evaluate  the  diver- 
sion of  controlled  substances;  to  assess  law 
enforcement  efforts  to  control  such  diver- 
sion; and  to  insure  that  new  State  and  local 
information  systems  are  consistent  with  the 
Attorney  General's  diversion  control  effort*. 

"(2i  Establish  a  uniform  Information 
system  for  each  region  that  will  provide 
control  over  all  reports  of  dangerous  drug 
purchases  and  orders  of  an  unusual  or  su». 
plclous  nature  received  from  registrants  and 
over  the  disposition  of  such  reports. 

'■i3)  Direct  regional  offices  to  obtain  from 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
available  Information  on  the  diversion  ol 
controlled  substances,  Including  reports  of 
thefts,  seizures,  and  arrests  Involving  such 
substances. 

"(4)  Obtain  Information  on  thefts  and 
shortages  of  controlled  substances  within  the 
mlUtary  supply  system  and  establish  a  pro- 
cedtire  for  meeting  vrtth  appropriate  military 
officials  on  a  regular  basis  to  exchange  in- 
formation on  mutual  problems  conoemtng 
the  diversion  of  controlled  substances, 

"REPORT   TO    CONGEXSS 

"Sec  505.  Within  one  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  section  305(e),  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  Attorney  General  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive  report 
on  the  diversion  of  controlled  substances  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  the  foUowlng: 

"(1)  The  nature  and  extent  of  controlled 
substsknces  diversion; 

"(2)  The  effectiveness  of  law  enforcement 
efforts  to  curb  diversion; 

"(3)  The  operation  of  the  tracer  system 
provided  for  In  this  Act.  and  its  effectiveness 
in  the  Investigation  and  prevention  of  diver- 
sion of  controUed  substances  Into  lllegtl 
channels. 

(b)  Sections  504  through  516  of  Part  K  of 
such  Act  are  hereby  redesignated  as  sections 
506  through  518,  respectively." 

Sec  5.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  ControUed 
Substances  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  imme- 
diately after  clause  (1)  thereof  the  foUow- 
lng new  clause: 

"(12)  The  term  'abandon'  means  to  relin- 
quish voluntarUy  possession  or  control  of  s 
controUed  substance  without  vesting  posses- 
sion or  control  In  another  person  authorUssd 
under  this  Act  to  have  such  possession  or 
control." 

(b)  Clauses  (12)  through  (26)  of  section 
102  of  such  Act  are  hereby  redesignated  U 
clauses  (13)  through  (27)  respectively. 

tc)  Section  304(a)  of  the  ControUed  Sub- 
stances Act  is  amended  (1)  by  stxllclng  out 
"or"  after  the  semicolon  In  clause  {2);  (3) 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
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i.nu  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
f^oolon  and  the  word  "or";  and  (3)  by 
2^nf  after  clause    (3)    the  foUwwlng  new 

•'(4)  has  abandoned  or  otherwise  failed  to 
msintaln  effective  controls  agalnet  the  dl- 
^«lon  of  any  controlled  substance  Into  other 
^  legitimate  medical,  scientific,  research, 
at  Industrial  channels;  or 

••(5)  has  failed  to  provide  a  standard  of 
control  consistent  with  the  public  health  or 

(d)  That  part  of  section  401(b)  of  the 
controlled  Substances  Act  which  precedes 
oiiragraph  ( 1 )( A)  thereof  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting immediately  before  the  word  "shaU", 
a  ccanms  and  the  foUowlng:  "or  any  person 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  part  C  who 
violstes  subsection   (d)    of  this  section,". 

lei  Section  401  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  U  subject  to  the  requirements  of  part 
C  of  this  title  to  abandon  a  controlled  sub- 
stance.". 

Sec.  6.  I  a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  section,  aU  sections  In  this  Act  Including 
this  section  shall  become  effective  upon  en- 
actment. 

!b)  Section  305(e)  shaU  laecome  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  twelfth  calendar 
month  that  begins  after  the  day  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  date  of  enactment. 

See.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  for  each  of  the  next  five  years, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  caiirylng 
out  this  Act. 

SEcnoN-BT -Section  Analysis 


SECTION    1 

This  section  contains  a  short  title  to  refiect 
the  amending  of  the  ControUed  Substances 
Act  of  1970. 

SECTION    2 

This  section  amends  section  305  of  the  Act 
making  It  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  dis- 
tribute Schedule  n  or  Schedule  IH  depres- 
sant and  stimulant  substances  unless  they 
contain  tracer  Ingredients.  It  also  author- 
izes the  Attorney  General  to  require  tracers 
in  other  substances  as  may  be  necessary. 

SECTION    3 

This  section  amends  sections  502  of  the 
Act  by  requiring  the  Attorney  General,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  and  others  knowl- 
edgeable tn  the  manufacture,  distribution 
and  monitoring  of  controlled  substances,  to 
determine  appropriate  methods  for  Incor- 
porating tracers  in  depressants  and  stimulant 
controlled  substances.  This  amendment  of 
section  502  requires  the  Attorney  General 
to  conduct  programs  to  Implement  the  tracer 
program;  to  develop  rapid  field  and  labora- 
tory tracer  Identification  techniques;  to  train 
local,  State  and  Federal  law  enforcement 
personnel  regarding  the  Identlflcatloa  of 
tracer  elements  and  Investlagtlon  of  diver- 
sion; and  to  establish  standards  to  evaluate 
diversion  and  tracer  control  of  other  con- 
troUed substances. 

SECTION    4(A) 

This  subsection  amends  Part  E  of  the  Act 
by  adding  two  new  sections.  The  new  sec- 
tion 504  requires  the  Attorney  General  to 
establish  regulations  to  obtain  comprehensive 
information  from  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  order  to  aseeae  the 
nature  and  extent  of  diversion  and  the  Im- 
pact of  efforts  to  curb  diversion;  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  system  for  investigating  and 
reporting  the  dlspKjsltlon  of  investlgatlonfi 
regarding  dangerous  drug  purchases  and 
orders  of  an  unusual  or  suspicious  nature 
reported  by  reglstrmnta  under  the  Act;  to 
obtain  from  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  all  curreatly  available  Information 
on  the  diversion  of  controUed  substances,  lu- 


cludUxg  reports  of  thefts,  seizures  and  arrest* 
Involving  such  substances;  and  to  obtain 
information  on  thefts  and  shortages  of  con- 
troUed substances  within  the  mUltary  supply 
system  and  establish  regular  meetings  with 
the  mUltary  services  regarding  diversion  of 
such  substances. 

The  new  section  606  requires  the  Attorney 
General  to  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
OongnsB  on  the  nature  and  extant  of  con- 
troUed substanoee  diversion;  the  effective- 
ness of  law  enforcement  efforts  to  curb  di- 
version of  controlled  substanoas;  and  tba  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  tracer  system. 

SECTION  4(BI 

This  subsection  redeelgnates  sections  604 
through  516  of  the  Act, 

SECTION    S  <  A ) 

This  subsection  defines  "abandon"  as  a 
voluntary  relinquishment  of  poaaesslon  or 
control  of  a  controlled  substance  without 
vesting  possession  or  control  in  another  au- 
thorized person. 

SECTION    5(B) 

This  subsection  redesignates  clauses  12 
through  26  of  section  102  of  the  Act. 

SECTION    5  101 

This  subsection  amends  section  304(a)  of 
the  Act  by  providing  that  abandonment  or 
failure  to  maintain  effective  controls  against 
diversion  or  failure  to  provide  a  standard 
of  control  consistent  with  the  pubUc  health 
or  safety  are  grounds  for  suspension  or  revo- 
cation of  the  registration  required  to  manu- 
facture, distribute  or  dispense  controlled 
substances  under  the  Act. 

SECTION    5(0) 

This  subsection  amends  section  401(b)  of 
the  Act  by  providing  crtmlnal  penalties  for 
registrants  who  abandon  controlled  sub- 
stances. 

sienov  6  (A  I 

This  subsection  provldee  that  all  sections 
except  section  305(e)  shaU  become  effective 
upon  enactment. 

SECTION    6(B) 

This  subsection  provides  that  section  306 
(e)  of  this  Act,  requlrli^  the  incorporation 
of  tracer  Ingredlonta  in  certain  controUed 
Bubstancee,  shaU  become  effective  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

SBCTION   7 

This  section  authorizes  such  sums  aa  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpoeeo  of  this 
Act  for  flacal  year  1973  and  for  each  of  the 
following  five  fiscal  years. 


By  Mr.  McOOVERN: 

S.  3820.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payment 
of  costs  of  pending  litigation  out  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  in  Indian 
Claims  Commlsalon  docket  No.  332-A. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AfTairs. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota  is 
one  of  the  smaller,  poorer  tribes  of  the 
United  States.  Pursuant  to  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Act,  the  tribe  filed 
claims  against  the  United  States — a  land 
claim  for  lands  once  owned  by  the  tribe 
in  Iowa,  generally  described  as  the  Royce 
151  claim,  a  claim  for  lands  ceded  by  an 
1868  treaty,  generally  described  as  the 
Royce  410  and  Sioux  Fort  lAramie 
claims,  and  a  suit  for  an  accounting  of 
funds  and  properties  of  the  tribe  by  the 
United  States.  The  Royce  151  claim  was 
litigated  sa  docket  No.  332-A  in  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  It  resulted  in 
a  judgment  for  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe 
in  the  amount  of  $1,250,000.  Funds  to 


satisfy  the  judgment  were  appropriated 
by  the  Congrtss  by  the  aot  of  July  22, 
1969  (83  Stat  40).  Those  funds,  less 
attorney  fees,  expenses,  and  planning 
funds  have  been  invested  but  are  not 
available  for  use  by  the  tribe  until  Con- 
gress approves  their  distribution. 

Ftmds  were  borrowed  by  the  Yankton 
Sioux  Tribe  from  the  "Expert  Assistance 
Loan  Fund"  established  by  the  act  of 
November  4,  1963  (77  Stat.  301)  with 
which  to  retain  expert  anthropologists  to 
aid  them  in  establishing  their  claim  to 
aboriginal  title  of  the  Royce  410  fireft  and 
to  recognised  title  along  with  the  Teton 
Sioux  in  the  Sioux  Fort  Laramie  lands. 
Those  funds  were  repaid  to  the  loan  fund 
out  of  the  award  in  docket  No.  332-A, 

In  the  land  caae  still  pending,  which  is 
Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  num- 
bered 332-C,  the  Yankton  Tribe  alleged 
that  it  was  paid  an  unconscionabiy  low 
compensation  for  the  lands  which  they 
gave  up  pursuant  to  treaty  in  1858,  rati- 
fied in  185P.  To  prove  this,  the  tribe  must 
establish  the  market  value  of  those  lands 
as  of  1859  and  further  prove  that  the  con- 
sideration which  the  Oovemment  actual- 
ly paid  for  the  lands  was  considerably 
less  than  the  true  value  of  the  lands  at 
that  time.  The  experts  will  also  have  to 
study  whether  the  consideration  moneys 
appropriated  by  Congress  actually  were 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Yankton  Tribe. 
The  area  involved  covers  at  least  72  mil- 
lion acres,  most  of  It  in  the  Sioux-Fort 
Laramie  area.  Although  the  Commission 
determined    that    the    Yankton    Tribe 
owned  only  a  17 -percent  interest  in  the 
vast  Sioux -Fort  Laramie  area,  the  en- 
tire tract  must  be  appraised  in  order  to 
determine  the  worth  of  a  17 -percent  in- 
terest therein. 

This  proof  requires  the  assistance  of 
expert  appraisers  experienced  in  the  field 
of  historical  appraisal,  a  mineral  ap- 
praiser to  determine  the  value  as  of  1869 
of  then-known  minerals  in  the  area,  and 
historians  to  receive  the  times.  In  the 
accounting  phase  of  the  case  which  is 
Tnd<ft"  Claims  Commission  docket  No, 
332-B,  the  tribe  will  need  the  aid  of  his- 
torians, anthropologists  and  accountants. 
When  the  claims  have  been  determined, 
the  tribe  will  need  the  aid  of  historians 
and  accountants  to  defend  against  the 
Qovemment's  claim  of  offsets. 

The  valuation  phase  of  the  Yankton 
land  claim  has  been  set  for  hearing  in 
November  of  this  year  and  the  Yankton 
Tribe's  attorneys  are  making  every  effort 
to  be  prepared  for  trial  on  that  date.  As 
early  as  March  3,  1971,  the  General 
Council  of  the  Yankton  Tribe  passed  a 
resolution  earmarking  >150,000  of  the 
funds  due  the  tribe  from  their  docket  No. 
332-A  award  to  cover  these  necessary 
litigation  expenses.  No  attorney  fees  will 
be  paid  f r<Hn  this  lltlgatl<m  fund.  The  at- 
torneys work  on  a  contingent  fee  basis 
and  will  be  paid  if  the  pending  clatans  are 
successfully  concluded.  Tbz  attorneys 
had  earlier  advised  the  tribe  to  file  an 
application  for  additional  funds  from 
the  expert  witness  loan  fund.  The  appli- 
cation was  granted — subject  to  avail- 
ability of  funds.  To  date,  no  additional 
funds  are  available  for  the  Yankton 
Tribe's  use.  Appraieers,  historians,  and 
accountants  imdertook  to  do  the  work 
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expecting  funds  to  be  avaitaible  long  be- 
fore today  either  from  the  loan  fund  or 
from  the  tribe's  own  funds  to  pay  their 
fees  and  expenaea.  The  loan  fund  is  ex- 
hausted and  the  tribe's  funds  are  held 
up  here  to  Congress  because  of  a  dis- 
agreement orer  how  much  of  the  funds 
may  be  distributed  per  cepita. 

The  bill  Introduced  today  would  release 
the  $150,000  of  Yankton  funds,  or  as 
much  as  shall  be  necessary  to  pay  fees 
and  expenses  of  expert  witnesses  to  avoid 
further  delay  in  the  litigation  of  claims 
before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 
Ose  of  the  balance  of  the  award  arising 
from  docket  332-A  can  then  be  deter- 
mined at  a  later  time. 

There  is  no  disagreement  concerning 
the  establishment  of  this  litigation  fund 
to  finance  the  tribe's  remaining  claims. 
If  these  funds  are  not  made  available  for 
use  m  the  litigation  now,  the  Novem- 
ber- 16,  1972.  trial  date  for  docket  No 
332-C— which  is  the  Yankton's  largest 
claim— win  have  to  be  postponed.  No  in- 
terest Is  generally  paid  to  the  tribe  on 
judgment  awards  for  land-s  taken  where 
unconscionable  consideration  was  paid. 
Therefore  if  the  Yankton  Tribe  is  de- 
prived of  the  \ise  of  its  money  at  this 
time  to  prosecute  its  pending  claims, 
there  will  be  several  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  lost  to  the  tribe  solely 
because  of  the  delay  in  obtaintog  its 
judgment 

In  addition,  the  necessary-  experts  liave 
been  retained  and  have  commenced  their 
work  with  the  trial  date  of  November  16, 
1972.  scheduled  In  their  workload.  If  the 
litigation  fund  from  docket  No.  332-A 
Is  not  made  available,  these  experts  will 
be  forced  to  discontinue  their  work.  Re- 
sumption of  activity  by  these  experts  at 
a  later  date  will  only  result  in  more  re- 
aulred  work,  more  compensation  to  be 
r>aid  by  the  tribe  and  a  rescheduling  of  a 
triaJ  iftte  in  the  future  which  must  be 
mutually  acceptable  to  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  and  the  experts — for  both 
the  tribe  and  the  Government. 

Therefore,  denial  of  the  use  of  this 
lltigHtion  fund  at  this  time  will  result 
in  delayed  justice  to  the  Yankton  Tribe 
for  claims  now  over  100  years  old  and. 
more  important,  definite  loss  of  sub- 
stantial moneys  to  the  tribe. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  he  bill  I  am  now 
mtroduclng  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S  3820 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hepresentatives  of  the  Umted  States  of 
imerica  tn  Congress  assemblid.  That  the 
Yankton  31oux  Tribal  Business  and  Claims 
Committee  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed, 
pursuaut  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Yanltton  Oejiera.  Indian  Tribal  Council  at 
a  meeting  held  March  3,  1971.  to  use  not  to 
exceed  »l  60,000  of  the  tribal  funds  appropri- 
ated by  the  Act  of  July  22.  1&89  (83  Stat.  49) . 
and  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Yankton 
r^ioux  Tribe  of  Indiana  In  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  arising  from  the  Judgment  award  on 
:locket  numbered  333-A.  known  as  the  Boyce 
151  claim  and  that  this  fund  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  needed  shall  he  used  to 
pay  the  expenses  and  compensation  of  the 


competent  experts  whose  ser^-ices  are  neces- 
sary In  the  completion  of  their  litigation  In 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  dockets 
numbered  332-B  and  332-C. 


S.   3822 


By  Mr.  MILLER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hughes)  : 

S.  3822.  A  bill  authorizing  the  City  of 
Clinton  Bridge  Commission  to  convey 
its  bridge  .structures  and  other  assets  to 
the  State  of  Iowa  and  to  provide  for  the 
completion  of  a  partially  constructed 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at 
or  near  Clinton,  Iowa,  by  the  State  High- 
way Commission  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  myself  and  my  colleague  from 
Iowa,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  city  of  Clin- 
ton Bridge  Commission  to  convey  its 
bridge  structures  and  other  assets  to  the 
State  of  Iowa  and  to  provide  for  the 
completion  of  a  partially  constructed 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at 
Clinton.  Iowa,  by  the  Iowa  State  High- 
way Commission. 

The  Clinton  Bridge  Commission  was 
uriglnallj-  created  under  Federal  law  in 
1944  to  construct  and  operate  bridges 
across  the  Mississippi  River  at  Clinton. 
Iowa.  The  commission  presently  owns 
and  operates  two  bridges,  and  In  recent 
years  has  undertaken  the  construction 
of  another  bridge  to  replace  one  of  the 
existing  bridges  which  is  inadequate.  As 
a  result  of  a  limitation  in  the  enabling 
legislation  on  allowable  interest  that 
could  be  charged  on  bonds  to  finance 
construction  of  bridges,  and  because  of 
an  unfavorable  niling  on  the  tax  exempt 
status  of  any  bonds,  the  commis.sion  has 
been  unable  to  raise  funds  to  complete 
the  new  bridge. 

Recentlj-  the  Iowa  State  Highway 
Commission  and  the  bridge  commission 
agreed  that  construction  of  the  bridge 
could  best  be  completed  by  turning  over 
the  project  to  the  highway  commission. 
In  order  to  faciUtate  this  transfer  and 
to  insure  the  tax  exempt  status  of  the 
bonds,  the  highway  commission  has  re- 
quested that  Federal  legislation  be 
passed.  Therefore.  I  am  introducing  this 
bill  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  the  cur- 
rent bridges  and  assets  of  the  Clinton 
Bridge  Commission  to  the  highway  com- 
mission and  to  authorize  the  latter  to 
complete  construction  of  the  new  bridge. 
It  is  mj-  understanding  that  the  Iowa  and 
Illinois  Highway  Commissions,  and  the 
Clinton  Bridge  Commission  are  all  in 
favor  of  this  legislation. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Public  Works 
Committee  will  act  expeditiously  on  this 
matter  and.  if  neces.sary  to  facilitate 
passage,  will  add  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  to  the  Highway  Act  of  1972  or  other 
legislation  which  will  be  acted  upon  this 
year. 

A  similar  bill  has  been  Introduced  in 
the  House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  and  a  background  memoran- 
dum prepared  by  the  attorneys  for  the 
Iowa  State  Highway  Commission  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
memorandum  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows ; 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bout$ 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  interstate  commerce  by  ex. 
pedltlng  the  completion  of  Interstate  brldM 
facilities  across  the  Mississippi  River  In  tbe 
vicinity  of  the  City  of  Clinton.  Iowa,  th« 
City  of  Clinton  Bridge  Commission  (here- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Commission"),  cre- 
ated and  operating  under  the  Act  appix)ved 
December  31,  1944.  as  revived,  amended  ma 
re-enaoted,  is  hereby  authorized  to  sell,  con- 
vey and  transfer  to  the  State  of  Iowa  all  of 
Its  real  and  personal  property,  books,  reo- 
ords,  money  and  other  assets,  including  su 
existing  bridges  for  vehicular  traffic  crossing 
the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near  the  City  of 
OUnton,  Iowa,  and  the  substructure  consti- 
tuting the  partially  constructed  new  bridge 
which  has  been  designed  to  replace  the  older 
of  the  two  existing  vehicular  bridges,  to- 
gether with  all  easements,  approaches  and 
approach  highways  appurtenant  to  said 
bridge  structures,  and  to  enter  into  such 
agreements  with  the  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Iowa  (hereafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Highway  Commission"),  and  The 
Department  of  Transportation  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  foregoing;  Provided,  however,  That  at  or 
before  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  deeds  and 
other  Instruments  of  conveyance,  all  out- 
standing indebtedness  or  other  llabUitlee  of 
said  Commission  must  either  have  been  paid 
in  fuU  as  to  both  principal  and  interest  or 
sufficient  funds  must  have  been  set  aside  in  a 
special  fund  pledged  to  retire  said  outstand- 
ing indebtedness  or  other  liabiUtles  and  in- 
terest thereon  at  or  prior  to  maturity,  to- 
gether with  any  premium  which  may  be  re- 
(lutred  to  be  paid  m  the  event  of  payment 
of  the  Indebtedness  prior  to  maturity.  The 
cost  to  the  Highway  Commission  of  acquir- 
ing the  existing  bridge  structures  by  the 
State  of  Iowa  shall  include  all  engmeerlng, 
legal,  financing,  architectural,  traffic  survey- 
ing and  other  expenses  as  may  be  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  conveyance  and  transfer 
of  the  properties,  together  with  such  amount 
as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  outstanding  indebtedness  or 
other  liabilities  of  the  Commission  as  here- 
inbefore referred  to.  and  permit  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Commission  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, less  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  which 
IS  turned  over  to  the  Highway  Commission 
by  the  Commission. 

Skc.  2.  The  Highway  CommlBslon  is  hereby 
authorized  to  accept  the  conveyance  and 
transfer  of  the  above  mentioned  bridge 
structures,  property  and  assets  of  the  City  of 
Clinton  Bridge  Commission  on  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Iowa,  to  complete  the  construction 
of  the  new  replacement  bridge,  to  repair, 
reconstruct,  maintain  and  operate  as  toll 
bridges  the  existing  bridges  so  acquired  until 
the  new  replacement  bridge  has  been  com- 
pleted, to  dismantle  the  older  of  the  two 
existing  bridges  upon  completion  of  the  new 
replacement  bridge,  and  to  thereafter  repair, 
reconstmct,  maintain  and  operate  the  two 
remaining  bridges  as  toll  bridges.  There  is 
hereby  conferred  upon  the  Highway  Com- 
imasiou  the  right  and  power  to  enter  upon 
such  lands  and  to  acquire,  condemn,  occupy, 
possess,  and  use  such  privately  owned  real 
estate  and  other  property  in  the  State  of 
Iowa  and  the  State  of  Illinois  as  may  be 
::beeded  for  the  location,  construction,  reoon- 
strucUon  or  completion  of  any  such  brldgei 
and  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
any  bridge  and  the  approaches,  upon  making 
jtist  compensation  therefor  to  be  ascertained 
and  p&kl  acoordlng  to  the  laws  of  the  State 
in  which  such  real  eet&te  or  other  property 
Is  situated,  and  the  ptxxseedlngs  therefor 
shall  be  the  same  as  in  the  condemnation 
of  private  property  for  public  purposes  by 
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-.  ..  The  Highway  c<Mnmls(rton  U  fur-      der  the  provisions  of  PubUc  L*w  6a»— 7«tli 
•^^  ^rJ«l  totnter  into  agreements  with      Congress  Chapter  (»»-«  BMSton.  wwed 


"^    Tw,-4iMd  to  enter  into  agreements  wiui  uougivw.  yjum^vu  d«o — m*  p»— ivm,  mtfv*^^-~ 

^•lilS^fminrts  and  anyTgency  or  sub-  Deeember  2i,  19*4.  and  pumiant  to  thU  leg- 

'^I^  thweof  and  with  any  agency  or  sub-  Islatlon  (as  revived,  re-enaoted  and  amended 
"^^  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  for  the  acqulsi 
tlon!w«»'  or  use  of  any  Unds  or  pn^erty 


^^  br  iuch  state  or  poUtlcal  subdlvlfilon. 
The  cost  of  acquiring  the  existing  bridge 
J^MXV.  of  completing  the  replacement 
JllL  »nd  of  dlsmantUng  the  bridge  to  be 
I^Seed  and  paying  expenses  Incidental 
tw«W  as  referred  to  in  Section  1  of  this 
r^neral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  or 
iMouah  the  use  of  any  other  funds  avaUable 
ffflrthe  purpose,  or  both.  The  above  described 
t^  bridge  structures  shall  be  repaired,  re- 
constructed, maintained  and  operated  by  the 
Htehwsy  Commission  in  accordance  with  the 
MOTlslons  of  the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946. 
.BproTsd  August  3,  l94e.  and  the  location 
Md  plans  for  the  replacement  bridge  shaU 
h«  »M*oved  by  the  SecretWTr  of  Transporta- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said 
KA  as  well  as  by  The  Department  of  Traus- 
oitatlon  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  rates 
and  schedule  c.f  tolls  for  said  bridges  shall 
b«  ehsrged  and  collected  in  accordance  with 
said  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946  and  applica- 
ble Iowa  legislation  and  shall  be  continuously 
Mllusted  and  maintained  so  as  to  provide 
a  fund  Bufflclent  to  pay  for  the  reasonable 
cost  of  maintaining,  repairing  and  operating 
tiie  bridges  and  approaches  under  economical 
aanagement.  to  provide  a  fund  sufficient  to 
pay  the  principal  of  and  interest  on  such 
bonds  as  may  be  issued  by  the  Highway  Com- 
misilon  as  the  same  shall  faU  due  and  the 
t«i«oiptlon  or  repurchase  price  of  all  or  any 
tliareat  redeemed  or  repurchased  before  ma- 
vjrlty.  and  to  repay  any  money  borrowed  by 
any  other  means  In  connection  with  the  ac- 
qirisltlon.  construction,  reconstruction,  com- 
pletion, repair,  operation  or  maintenance  of 
»ny  of  said  bridge  structures.  All  tolls  and 
oU«r  revenues  from  said  bridges  are  hereby 
pledged  to  such  uses.  No  obligation  created 
pursuant  to  any  provision  of  this  Act  shall 
constitute  an  Indebtedness  of  the  United 
States. 

Ssc.  3.  After  all  bonds  or  other  obligations 
issued  or  indebtedness  Incurred  by  the  Hlgh- 
wiy  Commission  or  loans  of  funds  for  the 
account  of  said  bridges  and  intereet  and 
premiimi,  if  any,  have  been  paid,  or  after 
a  iiinUng  fund  sufficient  for  such  payment 
shsll  have  been  provided  and  shall  be  held 
solely  for  that  purpose,  the  State  of  Iowa 
■bsU  deliver  deeds  or  other  suitable  In- 
struments of  conveyance  of  the  Interest  of 
the  State  of  Iowa  In  and  to  those  parts  ly- 
ing within  Illinois  of  said  bridges  to  the 
Stste  of  Illinois  or  any  municipality  or 
agency  thereof  as  may  be  authorized  by  or 
puisiunt  to  law  to  accept  the  same,  and 
tlMwafter  the  bridges  shall  be  properly  re- 
paired, reconstructed,  maintained  and  oper- 
ated, free  of  tolls  by  the  State  of  Iowa  and 
by  the  State  of  Illinois,  or  any  municipality 
or  sgency  thereof,  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

8«o.  4.  The  interstate  bridge  or  bridges 
purchased,  constructed  or  completed  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  and  the  Income 
derived  therefrom  shall,  on  and  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act,  be  exempt  from  aU 
Federal,  State,  municipal,  and  local  pr<^erty 
and  Income  taxation. 

Ssc.  5.  After  all  of  the  property,  books,  rec- 
onto,  money  and  other  assets  of  the  City  of 
CUaton  Bridge  Commission  have  been  con- 
veyed and  transferred  to  the  State  of  Iowa 
u  contemplated  by  this  Act,  such  Commis- 
sion shall  cease  to  exist,  without  the  ne- 
teseity  for  any  hearing,  order  or  other  of- 
Sclal  action. 

Ssc.  6.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

MiMOEANDtJM  March  15.  1972 
1.  TTie  City  of  CTlnton  Bridge  Commission 
ltl>e  "Bridge  Commission")  was  created  un- 


from  time  to  time)  thU  BrMge  Oommlwrton 
has  constructed,  owns  and  operates  as  a  toll 
bridge  the  main  vehicular  bridge  crossing  tlae 
Mississippi  River  at  Clinton,  Iowa  ( commonly 
referred  to  as  the  "Gateway  Bridge")  and  In 
more  recent  years  has  undertaken  the  con- 
struction of  a  second  bridge  (the  "New  North 
Bridge")  lying  north  of  the  Gateway  Bridge 
to  replace  an  old  and  Inadequate  bridge 
structure  (the  "Old  North  Bridge")  which 
also  is  presently  owned  and  operated  as  a 
toil  bridge  by  the  Bridge  Commission. 

2.  It  Is  our  understanding  that  at  one 
time  the  Bridge  Commission  attempted  to 
obtain  a  ruling  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Servloe  that  Interest  on  its  bonds  was  exempt 
from  federal  Income  taxes,  but  that  the  In- 
teriml  Revenue  Bervloe  refused  to  issue  such 
a  ruling.  Accordingly,  bonds  which  have  been 
issued  by  the  Bridge  Conunlsslon  since  its 
creation  have  l>een  treated  as  beeirlng  inter- 
est subject  to  federal  income  taxation.  When 
the  Bridge  Commission  undertook  to  finance 
the  construction  of  the  New  North  Bridge. 
It  found  itself  unable  to  borrow  enough 
money  tlirough  the  issuance  of  bonds  bear- 
ing taxable  interest  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of 
the  new  bridge  within  the  applicable  Interest 
rate  limitations  and  based  upon  revenues 
produced  by  Its  bridge  operations.  It  there- 
fore borrowed  enough  money  to  build  the 
substructure  for  the  New  NcM^h  Bridge  with 
the  plan  that,  after  payment  of  this  loan,  it 
would  try  to  borrow  more  money  to  pay  for 
completing  the  bridge  or  for  at  least  com- 
pleting another  portion  of  the  bridge.  The 
substructure  was  finished  several  years  ago 
and  the  local  people  are  understandably 
anxious  to  get  this  bridge  completed. 

3.  The  Bridge  Commission  nas  eiqjlored 
numerous  avenues  of  approach  to  attempt  to 
come  up  with  a  feasible  financing  plan  for 
completing  the  New  North  Bridge,  but  has 
been  unable  to  do  so  within  Its  Interest  rate 
and  bridge  revenue  limitations  and  It  has 
now  requested  the  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Iowa  (the  "Highway  Com- 
mission") to  take  over  the  ownership  and 
operation  of  Its  existing  bridge  structures, 
complete  the  New  North  Bridge,  dismantle 
the  Old  North  Bridge  and  of>erate  the  two 
surviving  bridges  as  toll  bridges  untU  such 
time  as  the  cost  of  carrying  out  this  project 
has  been  paid. 

4.  It  la  feasible  for  the  Highway  Commis- 
sion to  finance  the  cost  of  carrying  out  this 
project  because  Interest  on  Its  bonds  will  be 
exempt  from  federal  Income  taxes  and  It  wlU 
be  able  to  sell  Its  bonds  at  a  lower  interest 
cost  than  could  the  Bridge  Commission.  It 
Is  therefore  Important  that  the  tax  exempt 
status  of  the  Highway  Commission  bonds 
be  preserved,  and  the  Highway  Commission 
must  operate  In  this  area  Independently  of 
federal  legislation  creating  the  Bridge  Com- 
mission and  not  as  a  "successor"  or  as  an 
"assign"  of  the  Bridge  Commission  under 
that  legislation. 

5.  Both  the  Bridge  Act  of  1906  and  the  Gen- 
eral Bridge  Act  of  1946  contemplate  the 
"construction"  of  bridges,  as  compared  with 
the  acquisition  of  existing  bridges  or  the 
acquisition  of  partially  constructed  bridge 
structures,  and  do  not  contemplate  the  "com- 
pletion" of  a  partially  built  structtire.  For  ex- 
ample, paragraph  (a)  of  Section  52£,  Title 
33,  nSCA,  provides  that  "the  consent  of  Con- 
gress Is  granted  for  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  bridges  and  ap- 
proaches thereto  over  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  •  ♦  •".  Section  527. 
Title  33.  USCA,  authorlass  either  of  the  states 
m  which  an  Interstate  toll  bridge  Is  located, 
or  any  agency  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of, to  acquire  and  take  over  such  an  Inter- 
state bridge  and  Its  approaches.  However,  this 
Section  applies  only  to  the  acqvilsltlon  of  prl- 


vateily  ownad  bildges  "oonstructad  b)  an  in- 
dlTMual,  tOxa  or  corpor»Uon"  and  only  aftar 
the  "ooB^iletlon"  of  any  such  intazatate  toll 
bTi4ga. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  Clinton  situation 
Is  unique  In  that  It  involves  the  acquisition 
and  operation  of  existing  bridges  constructed 
by  a  federal  bridge  commission,  the  com- 
pletion of  a  partially  buUt  bridge  struc- 
ture and  the  dismantling  of  the  old  bridge 
which  Is  to  be  replaced.  Through  the  en- 
actment of  Chapter  172  of  the  Laws  of  the 
Sixty-fourth  General  Assembly,  First  Ses- 
sion, the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Iowa  has  amended  the  Interstate  bridge 
law  of  that  State  to  specifically  peznut  the 
Highway  Commission  to  carry  out  a  project 
of  this  type.  It  appears  that  the  only  way 
this  project  can  be  financed  is  by  having 
the  Highway  Commission  take  over  the  as- 
sets of  the  Bridge  Commission  and  complete 
the  new  bridge  through  the  issuance  of  Its 
bonds,  the  Interest  on  which  is  not  subject  to 
federal  income  taxation.  The  existing  gen- 
eral federal  bridge  legislation  does  not  con- 
template either  the  acquisition  of  the  exist- 
ing bridge  structures  by  the  State  of  Iowa 
or  the  completion  of  partially  buUt  struc- 
tures. Since  the  consent  of  Congress  is  neces- 
sary for  the  oompletlon  of  this  interstate 
bridge  project  over  navigable  waters,  the 
proposed  Bill  has  been  prepared  which  spe- 
cifically covers  the  various  phases  of  the 
problem  and  authorizes  the  Bridge  Com- 
mission, the  Highway  Commission  and  The 
Department  of  Transportation  of  the  State  of 
lUlnols  to  work  out  the  solution.  Every  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  keep  the  new  legis- 
lation as  brief  as  possible  and  It  is  hoped 
that  because  of  the  Involved  nature  of  this 
transaction  the  legislation  can  be  enacted 
.vtthout  change. 

Chapman  &  CrrLEB. 


By  Mr.  MAONUSON  'by  request  i  : 
S.  3823.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  phase 
in  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  by 
specified  percentages  over  a  period  of 
time,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traflftc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  phase 
in  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  by 
specified  percentages  over  a  period  of 
time,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  of 
transmittal  be  printed  in  the  Record 
with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

8.  ssas 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sectlc«i 
1 03  of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  (16  V£>.C.  1302)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section (1)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  (1)  the  6«cr«tary  may  by  order  spec- 
ify a  series  of  effactive  dates  for  a  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standard,  on  or  after 
which  a  specified  percentage  of  motor  vehi- 
cles, to  which  the  standard  applies,  manu- 
factured by  each  manufacturer  for  purposes 
of  sale  in  the  United  States  shall  conform  to 
that  standard.  Each  order  specifying  a  series 
of  effective  dates  should  mclude  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  which  the  serlea  of  effective 
dates  Is  found  to  be  In  the  public  Interest. 

"(2)  The  effective  dates  within  any  series 
specified  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  at  one- 
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year  Intervals.  During  each  gU-montb  pwKxl 
after  an  effective  date  the  «p«5lfle<J  petoent- 
ase  of  motor  vehicle*,  to  which  a  standard 
appllee  manufactured  by  each  manufaevurer 
for  purpoeee  of  sale  In  the  United  States  shall 
conform  to  the  standard.  The  final  effective 
date  in  a  series  shall  in  aU  cases  be  not  more 
than  two  years  after  the  initial  effective  date, 
and  all  motor  vehicles,  to  which  the  stand- 
ard applies,  manufactured  on  or  after  the 
flnal  effective  date  for  purpoees  of  sale  In  the 
United  States  shall  conform  to  the  standard. 
"  ( 3 )  In  the  case  where  one  or  more  manu- 
facturers are  wholly  owned  by  another  per- 
son or  corporation,  those  manufacturers  to- 
gether with  the  owning  person  or  corpora- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  one  manufacturer 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection.  In  all  other 
cases  each  person  or  corporation  that  Is  a 
manufacturer  shall  be  considered  a  separate 
manufacturer  for  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion." 

THt  SscarrAST  or  Tran sport ation, 

Waahtngton.  DC    June  20.  1972. 
Hon  Spmo  T  .\ONrw, 
PreMident  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC 

DxA*  Ma.  Prtsident:  The  Depttftment  of 
Transportation  has  prepared  as  part  of  the 
legUlatlve  program  for  the  92nd  Congress, 
2nd  Session,  the  enclosed  proposed  bill: 

•To  authorize  the  Secretary  to  phase-In 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards  by  specified 
percentages  over  a  period  of  time,  and  for 
other  purposes  •■ 

The  relevant  provisions  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  .Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  1391  et  seq.l  by  which  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  or  his  delegate  U  author- 
ized to  set  effective  dates  for  motor  vehicle 
safety   standards   are   as   follows: 

Sec.  103(ci-  "Each  order  establishing  a 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  shall 
specify  the  date  such  standard  xa  to  take  ef- 
fect which  shaU  not  be  sooner  than  one- 
hundred  and  eighty  days  or  later  than  one 
yeear  from  the  date  such  order  Is  issued,  un- 
less the  Secretary  finds,  for  good  cause  shown, 
that  an  earlier  or  later  effective  date  is  In 
the  public  mterest.  and  publishes  his  reason 
for  such  finding."    (Emphasis  supplied. 1 

Sec.  103(fK3):  "In  prescribing  standards 
under  thU  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  whether  any  such  proposed  standard 
U  reasonable,  practicable  and  appropriate  for 
the  particuloT  type  of  motor  vehicle  or  item 
of  motor  vehicle  equipment  for  which  it  is 
prescribed  .       "  (Emphasis  supplied.! 

Sec  108(a)  (U:  "No  person  shall  manu- 
facture tor  sale,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  intro- 
duce or  deliver  for  Introduction  in  interstate 
commerce,  or  import  Into  the  United  States 
any  motor  r>ehicle  or  item  of  mx>tor  vehicle 
equipm.ent  manufactured  on  or  after  the 
date  any  applicable  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standard  takes  effect  under  this  title 
unless  It  Is  In  conformity  with  such  stand- 
ard        .'  (ESnphasls supplied.) 

These  provisions  thus  establish  that  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards  shall  set  minimum 
performance  standards  for  "particular  types" 
of  vehicles,  that  each  standard  shaU  specify 
an  effective  date,  and  that  no  nonconform- 
ing vehicles  shall  be  produced  after  the  ef- 
fective date.  There  appears  no  reasonable 
construction  of  the  language  of  the  sUtute, 
and  nothing  In  Its  legislative  history,  that 
would  provide  authority  to  require  manuf ac- 
turen  to  "pbaae-ln"  a  percentage  of  tbetr 
production  of  a  particular  type  of  vehicle 
to  conformity  with  a  standard.  We  therefore 
conclude  that  an  amendment  of  the  statute 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  authority  for 
such  a  regulatory  action. 

"Hierefore,  under  Its  present  authc^ty  the 
Department  has  no  choice,  when  Imposing 
a  new  safety  requirement  on  manufacturers 
of  motor  vehicles,  but  to  order  that  requlre- 


naent  into  effect  for  all  of  a  particular  type 
of  car  made  on  or  after  a  specified  date.  Fre- 
quently, this  creates  an  undesirable  situation 
since  many  manufacturers  change  the  body 
designs  of  various  different  car  lines  in  suc- 
cessive vears  over  a  cycle  of  three  or  more 
vears.  Thus,  the  single  effective  date  often 
either  does  not  achieve  the  degree  of  safety 
improvement  that  is  possible  with  part  of  the 
industry's  production,  or  impose  severe  bur- 
dens with  respect  to  a  portion  of  production 
that  has  special  problems. 

The  proposed  bUl  would  amend  the  Na-- 
tlonal  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act. 
30  as  to  grant  the  Department  phase-In  au- 
thority whereby  more  realistic  effective  dates 
for  safety  standards  could  be  established. 
Such  authority  would  allow  the  Secretary,  In 
his  discretion,  to  specify  a  series  of  dates  by 
which  all  motor  vehicle  manufacturers  would 
have  to  bring  Into  compliance  with  a  stand- 
ard specified  percentages  of  their  production 
manufactured  for  purpoees  of  sale  in  the 
United  States.  For  example,  he  could  require 
a  standard  to  be  phased- In  over  a  two-year 
period,  so  that  after  September  1,  1973,  25 
percent  of  the  manufacturer's  production 
would  meet  the  standard,  after  September  1. 
1974.  50  percent,  and  after  September  1,  1975. 
all  of  Its  production  would  conform  to  the 
standard. 

We  do  not  envision  phase-In  every  safety 
standard.  However,  the  phase-in  approach 
could  be  used  with  respyect  to  those  stand- 
ards which  were  determined  to  entail  sub- 
stantial start-up  problems  for  the  industry. 

The  desirability  of  this  authority  can  be 
demonstrated  by  viewing  It  In  connection 
with  our  rulemaking  on  direct  fields  of  view. 
.K  notice  of  proposed  rulemalclng  was  issued 
this  year  for  a  standard  that  would  require 
all  passenger  cars,  multipurpose  passenger 
vehicles,  trucks,  and  buses  to  provide  drivers 
with  specified  amounts  of  unobstructed  view 
of  the  driving  environment.  The  standard 
would  accomplish  this  by  limiting  the  size 
of  vehicle  structures,  such  tis  roof  pillars  that 
obecure  the  driver's  view  of  other  vehicles 
and  the  road.  It  appears  likely  that  many  of 
the  manufacturers  will  experience  difficulty 
in  achieving  compliance  with  the  standard 
since  they  will  need  to  do  substantial  re- 
designing and  retooling.  It  may  be  prac- 
ticable, therefore,  for  some  of  these  manu- 
facturers to  achieve  compliance  only  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  normal  model  change- 
over cycle.  Under  present  authority,  we  would 
have  to  .set  the  single  effective  date  at  a 
time  when  it  was  practicable  for  all  manufac- 
turers to  achieve  full  compliance.  Phase-In 
authority,  however,  would  permit  the  Depart- 
ment to  phase-In  the  standard  over  a  several- 
year  period.  We  thereby  could  require  some 
p>ortlon  of  the  manufacturers"  production  to 
meet  this  standard  at  the  beginning,  rather 
th8m  the  end,  of  the  period.  This  approach 
would  assure  soa\e  Improvement  In  motOT 
vehicle  safety  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Of  course,  the  percentage  of  production  se- 
lected would  be  applicable  to  all  manufac- 
turers. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe,  as  a  general  mat- 
ter, that  the  gradual  phase-In  of  an  Increas- 
ing f)ercentage  of  a  manufacturer's  produc- 
tion to  the  requirements  of  a  standard  re- 
quiring major  design  changes  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  both  manufacturers  and  the  public. 
It  would  minimize  a  manufacturer's  cost  by 
permitting  him  to  make  the  necessary 
changes  in  accordance  with  hte  normal  model 
changeover,  and  the  public  vrould  be  afforded 
added  vehicle  safety  earlier  than  otherwise 
possible. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  haa 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  .Administration's  program 
to  the  submission  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

JOHK  VOLPB. 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80RS  OPBmj 
AND  JOINT  RBBOLXTnONB^ 

S.    33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kekkidt,  Qm 
Senator  from  Indlsina  (Mr.  Haktki)  u^ 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKXR)  were  added  aa  coepoosongf 
S.  32,  the  Ccxiverslon  Research,  Edoea- 
tlon,  and  Assistance  Act. 

S.    28»4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClellah,  thi 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  aad 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cisi) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  29M,  to 
prcvlde  for  the  compensation  ot  inno. 
cent  victims  of  violent  crime  in  need;  to 
make  grrants  to  States  for  the  payment  if 
such  compensation;  to  authorize  an  Id- 
surance  program  and  death  and  dlaabfl- 
ity  benefits  for  public  safety  ofBcen;  to 
provide  civil  remedies  for  vlctiini  d 
racketeering  activity ;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    2895 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ksmvidt,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  wu 
added  as  a  cosp<xisor  of  S.  2995,  the  Vic- 
tims of  Crime  Act  of  1972. 

S.    3449 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Bn» 
<  for  Mr.  Jackson  >  the  Senator  from  Ma^ 
sachusetts  'Mr.  Kiknxdy).  the  SeoBtot 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inottye)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  HincPBiR) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3M>,  a 
bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Watar 
Resources  Council  to  coordinate  a  Ufc- 
tional  program  to  insure  the  safety  d 
dams  and  other  water  storage  and  con- 
trol structures,  to  provide  technical  sup- 
port to  State  programs  for  the  lioentiDi 
and  Inspection  of  such  structures,  to  en- 
courage adequate  State  safety  lawi  and 
methods  of  implementation  thereof. 

S.    3644 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Htjghzs,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannok),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hari),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hun- 
PHREY) .  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (5fi:, 
Qambrell),  the  Senator  from  Ne» 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIhtym)  ,  the  Seiuto 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domiwick)  ,  theSea- 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweb- 
er),  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr, 
Javits>  ,  the  Senator  from  MassEichuaetti 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Mi- 
sourl  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  fn» 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  <^he  Senator  fn» 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bkall)  ,  \'he  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  and  the  SenMor 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  3644,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  Prevention.  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  and  other  rdatod 
acts,  to  concentrate  the  resources  of  the 
Nation  against  the  problem  of  alwAel 
abuse  and  alcoholism. 

SKNA'TX    joint   RKSOLtmON    228 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollinos,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talkadc*), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakb). 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bdu), 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
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rs..%^^JrSr  rSSriSSr^^  EtE^ISL^i 
SHSlT^i^r;  £Hi^u°rs:«,  s^-.rws^"'^ 

**^<.h^an  (Mr  GRiFriK) ,  the  Sen-     the  recipient  or  his  or  her  spouse.  

fromMlc^gwi  (Mr.awFra^  surely,  such  a  special  effort  responds 

•*"   lT'?heSLr°romPenriylvania  to  the  conscience  and  humanity  which 

0°^  J^^  SfdtS Se^toV^ Okla-  this  situation  demands.  I  hope  that  the 

'*^-  ^r  CL^>   were  Jided  as  co-  committee  will  consider  this  amendmotit 

^?St«  of  £na^  Joint  Resolution  228,  to  both  H.R.  15692,  the  perma^ient  (Us- 

!P«»«'"°L^J'*,„J:i,f«rVXmPr.t  officers  aster  relief  legislation,   as  weU  as  the 


NOTICE  CONCERNINa  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

^rs  of  senate  Joint  Resolution  22«  St^'^eS^^lSaii^'^  '^'^ni:^  toe  faJ^wl^'^S^on^^*^}^ 
^*^'"Sv*^onL'^Dl?SlT^^^^^^  PrSdeS?  P?^rf or  to?  on^^-time  S'lS^  now  pending  befor*  the  Com- 
of  this  country  on  Law  Day,  May  i.  ^  RecoveirAct,  S.  3795,  to  assure     mlttee  on  the  Judiciary: 

-^-^"— ■^~~"  help  for  the  victims  of  Agnes  as  weU  as        Robcsrt  E.  Curran.  of  Penn^lTOnla.  to 

nniARTER  RELIEF— AMENDMENTS      future  victims  of  future  disasters.  be    DJB.    attorney,    eastern    dismct    oi 

^^    ^>rr  r,o  i3«  <HJi   15.92.  Mt.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-     Pennaylvanla.    vice    Lorn*    C.    BeohUe. 

.KXNDMxxT  ^°-  '"•  '"^       referred     sent  that  my  amendment  be  printed  in    resigned. 

(Ordered  to  be  P"nte^  and  referred     ^em^       y  ^        remarks.        on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 

to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing     ^'^^^°^^^^^^  ^  oSectlon.  the  amaid-     Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  tx>  all 

ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the    persons  interested  In  this  nomination  to 

Rkord,  as  foUows:  file  with  the  committee.  1^  writing   on 

On  p«ge  3.  between  lines  23  and  23.  inaert     or  before  Thursday,  July  27,   mi.  any 

the  following: 

•'  (C)  may,  In  the  case  of  a  loan  made  under 
subparagraph  (A)  or  a  mortgage  or  other 
lien  refinanced  under  subparagraph  (B)  In 
connection  with  the  deetructlon  of,  or  sub- 
stantial damage  to,  property  owned  and  uaed 
as  a  residence  by  an  individual  who  by 
reason  of  retirement,  dlsabUlty  or  other 
similar  clrcumstanoea  rellee  for  support  on 
survivor,    dlaabUlty   or    retirement    benefits 


and  Urban  Affairs.) 

AMBKDMENT    NO.     1331      <S.    3796) 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
iotatly  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  the  Com- 
niittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.) 

1M»KD»«NT   TO    THB   DISASTER    AflSiaTANCI   LM- 
^ffl!*TI0N,   H.a.    1S69«.   AND  THI   AONES   RXCOV- 
EIT    ACT,    S.    3  7  9S 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  in  offering 
the  Agnes  Recovery  Act,  President  Nixon 


or     UOIVIIC      X  L±unw\tnt  >     " —^      --, — 

repreeentatloDS  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  preeent  concerning  the  above 
nomlnatic»,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intentlcHi  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


has  come  to  the  Congress  to  request  our  survivor,   tuwomi-jr   ^r  .»».— .^ — 

Innmval  of  an  enormous  legislative  effort  under  a  pension,  insurance,  or  other  program 

Mnnr«^Pdented  in  our  Nation's  history.  I  consent  to  the  suapenalon  of  the  payment* 

SS?o  b?a  SsSonsor  of  this  leg-  of  the  principal  of  that  i-^,Jf«^-:^5^,, - 


Islation,  S.  3795,  and  I  beUeve  it  repre- 
sents the  highest  and  best  combined  ef- 
lortof  every  Federal  agency. 

As  President  Nixon  stated  in  his  July 
12  statement  regarding  his  proposals  for 
additional  disaster  relief : 

Confronted  with  so  massive  a  dlaaater 
emergencv,  our  response  as  a  Nation  must 
klM  be  massive.  CJonsclence  commands  It; 
bumanlty  Impels  It. 

Certainly  the  progress  made  to  date 
has  been  impressive,  and  this  legislation 
will  respond  to  the  challenge  of  rebuUd- 
ing  which  the  massive  damage  requires. 

Although  this  legislation  covers  nearly 
every  contingency,  one  serious  problem 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  which 
I  feel  deserves  the  most  sympathetic 
consideration  of  the  members  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  "Hils 
problem  concerns  those  aged  and  Infirm 
rtctlms  of  a  disaster  who  are  living  on 
social  security  or  other  fixed  incomes. 
What  is  to  become  of  the  aged  and  infirm 
who  have  poured  the  fruits  of  their  life's 
labor  into  a  home  to  provide  for  their  re- 
tirement years.  These  are  people  who,  liv- 


uen  during  the  lifetime  of  that  Individual 
and  his  spouse  for  so  long  aa  the  Admlnla- 
tratlon  determines  that  making  such  pay- 
ments would  constitute  a  aubstantial  hard- 
ship." 

On  page  3,  Une  23.  strike  "(C)"  and  insert 

'•(D)".  ^_____ 

MARINE  MAMMAL  PROTECTION  ACT 
OF  1972— AMENDMENT 

Aicnrmuarr  no.  i330 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  SPONO  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  2871)  to  protect  marine  mam- 
mals: to  establish  a  Marine  Mammal 
Commission;  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  SENATE 
RESOLUTION  281 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceans  and  International  Environment 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  scheduled  public  hearings  on  Sen- 
ate Resolution  281  on  July  2*-27.  The 
hearings  will  be  held  in  room  4221  In  the 
New  Senate  Offfce  Building  beginning  at 
10  a.m.  each  day  of  the  hearings.  At  the 
outset  of  the  hearings  the  subcommittee 
will  hear  repreeentatlvee  of  the  admin- 
istration; the  subconmilttee  will  then  re- 
ceive testimony  from  puWic  witneesea. 
Persons  wishing  to  testify  should  com- 
municate with  Arthur  M.  Kuhl,  chief 
clerk  of  the  committee. 


POREXGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1972— AMENDMENT 

AMSNDMXNT    NO.    1389 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.)  ^    ,, 

Mr.    SCOTT    (for    himself    and    Mr. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  MUNIC- 
IPAL MINE  DEMONSTRATION 
PLANT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  announce 
for  the  informaUcKi  of  the  Senate  that  a 
hearing  has  been  set  on  S.  2556,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  municipal  mine  demonstra- 
tion plant,  for  11  a.m.  on  Wednesday. 
July  26,  in  room  3110.  New  Senate  OfBce 
Building,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels.  The  orig- 
inal hearing  date  of  May  12  was  post- 


_-      .  McQsE)    submitted  an  amendment  in-  itih.i  uatuum  u«»*c  «*  — ,»   —  —  •■--- 

tirement  years.  These  are  people  who,  liv-  funded  to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to  poned  due   to  an  emergency   situation 

ing  on  fixed  incomes  or  pe^ns  Of  one  J^^^^Xs^rSWnd  the  Foreign  Evolving  a  witaei. 

sort  or  another  cannot  at  this  stage  in  ^^^^^  ^g^  ^f  iggj^  and  for  other 

purposes. 


their  life  borrow  heavily  to  restore  their 
homes,  who  will  probably  not  live  to  see 
that  debt  repaid,  and  for  whom  at- 
tempted repayment  during  their  lifetime 
would  constitute  an  extreme  hardship. 
They,  indeed,  will  suffer  the  most. 

Us  amendment  would  take  these  el- 
derly or  infirm  into  consideration.  This 
proposal  would  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  that  the  Adminis- 
trator may  suspend  the  payment  of  prin- 
cipal on  a  disaster  relief  loan  for  the 
lifetime  of  any  such  borrower  when  such 
payments  would  constitute  a  substantial 
hardship. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF    AN 

AMENDMENT 

AICXNDKXMT   NO.    1140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gravil,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  KMrwkDY) . 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
PH.L),  the  Senator  from  Miseouri  (Mr. 
EAGLrroK),  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Rawdolph)  .  the  Senator  frwn 
Montana  (Mr.  Mstcalf)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bibli)  were  added 


This  matter  has  been  cleared  with  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  lead- 
er m  keeping  with  our  present  procedural 
policy  to  permit  pubUc  hearings  during 
the  time  the  Senate  Is  in  session,  only 
with  acquiescence  of  the  Joint  leadership. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

VICTIMS  OF  CRIME 
Mr    McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  11.  1971.  I  Introduced  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  a  score  of  other  Sena- 
tors, S.  2994.  the  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of 
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1972  At  present,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures,  of  which 
I  am  privileged  to  be  chairman,  is  com- 
pleting action  on  this  meftsure,  which  I 
hope  to  bring  to  the  floor  sometime  dur- 
ing the  coming  month. 

Title  I  of  S.  2994  which  had  its  genesis 
in  S.  750,  introduced  by  our  distinguished 
maiorlty  leader,  would  e»tAbllsh  a  two- 
level  program  to  compensate  the  Inno- 
cent victims  of  violent  crime.  On  one 
level,  a  Federal  board  would  directly 
compensate  Individuals  who  are  victim- 
ized u-ithin  Federal  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion. On  the  other,  block- grant  money 
would  be  made  available  through  the 
mechanism  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  to  fund  similar 
programs  operating  within  the  territorial 
confines  of  the  States. 

The  first  American  jurisdiction  to 
adopt  the  compensation  principle  was 
California— 1965.  Similar  or  related  pro- 
grams have  also  been  established  in  New 
York,  1966;  Hawaii,  1967;  Massachusetts. 
1967:  Maryland,  1968:  Nevada,  1967;  and 
New  Jersey,  1971. 

I  am  pleased  to  report,  now,  that  dur- 
ing the  1972  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  a  bill  relating 
to  the  compensation  of  victims  of  crime 
was  enacted  and  became  chapter  254  of 
the  Public  Laws  of  Rhode  Island.  The 
law  is  to  take  effect  120  days  following 
the  enactment  of  Federal  legislation  en- 
titled 'The  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of 
1972." 

This  legislation  indicates  that  there  Is 
a  real  interest  in  3.  2994  on  the  part  of 
responsible  State  governments  and 
makes  our  respoaxslbility  in  this  regard 
even  clearer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rscord  the  text  of  the  re- 
cently enacted  Rhode  Island  statute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statb  o»  RHoax  Island  STATTms 
An  act  to  provide  for  the  compenaatlon  of 

persons  Injured  by  certain  criminal  acts 

It  Is  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  as 
follows: 

Trru:  i — sHorr  tttu:  ahv  OEriNrrioNS 
Short    title 

Section  i.  Thl»  act  may  be  cited  aa  the 
"Criminal  Injuries  oompensatlon  act  of  1972." 

See.  2.  Definitions  ao  used  In  this  act — 

(1)  The  term  "Child"  meana  an  unmarried 
person  who  la  under  eighteen  years  of  age  and 
includes  a  stepchild  or  an  adopted  child; 

f21  The  term  "Court"  means  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  superior  court  called  at  least  once 
a  year,  after  the  enactment  of  this  act,  by 
the  presiding  justice  of  the  superior  court. 

(3)  The  term  "Dependent"  means  a  person 
whoUy  or  partlaUy  dependent  upon  the  in- 
come of  the  victim  at  the  time  of  his  death 
or  wo\ild  have  been  so  dependent  but  for  the 
incapacity  due  to  the  Injury  from  which  the 
death  resulted  and  shall  Include  a  chUd  of 
such  victim  bom  after  the  death  of  such  vic- 
tim. 

(4)  The  term  "Personal  Injury"  means  ac- 
tual bodUy  harm,  mental  or  nervous  shock, 
and  a  pregnancy  reeultlng  from  a  .sexual  at- 
tack. 

1 5)  The  term  "Relative"  means  a  spouse, 
parent,  grandparent,  stepfather,  stepmother, 
child,  grandchild,  brother,  sister,  half  broth- 
er, half  sister,  and  a  spouse's  parents; 

(6)  The  term  "Victim"  means  a  person  who 
Is  Injured  or  killed  by  any  act  of  a  person  or 


persons  which  Is  vclthln  the  description  of 
any  of  the  offenses  specified  In  title  11  sec- 
tion 2. 

(7)    The  term    'Pecuniary  Loee"  Include*: 

(A)  for  personal  injury — 

(1)  medical  expenses  (Including  psych'a- 
■-rlo  care) : 

(2>   hospital  erp>ense8: 

(3)  loss  of  past  earnings;  and 

(4>  Ices  of  future  eamlncfs  because  of  a 
disablUty  resulting  from  the  personal  injury; 
and 

(B)  for  death — 

(1)  funeral  and  burial  expenses;  and 

(2)  Io6s  of  support  to  the  dependents  of 
the  victim.  Pecuniary  loss  includes  any  other 
expenses  actually  and  neceaaarlly  incurred  as 
a  result  of  the  personal  Injury  or  death,  but 
It  does  not  include  property  damage. 

TTTL*    n AWARD    AND    PATMENT    OF 

COMPENSATION 

Section  I,  Awarding  compensation — (a)  In 
any  case  in  which  a  person  is  injured  or 
killed  by  any  act  of  a  person  or  persons 
which  is  within  the  description  of  the  of- 
fenses listed  In  title  II  section  2  of  tills  act, 
the  court  may  upon  application  by  the  vic- 
tim, his  guardian,  or  In  the  case  of  his  death. 
by  a  dependent  relative  or  a  legal  repreeenta- 
tlve,  and  after  notice  to  the  attorney  gen- 
eral and  the  person  or  persons  accused  of 
oommittlng  said  offense,  order  the  payment 
of  compensation  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  If  such  act  occurs; 

(i)  wlttiln  the  physical  confinee  of  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island;  or 

(2)  within  the  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island. 

(b)  The  court  may  order  the  payment  of 
oompensatlon; 

(i)  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  injured  person, 
or  his  ^tiardlan;  co: 

(2)  in  the  case  of  the  personal  Injury  of 
the  victim,  where  the  oompensatlon  la  for 
pecuniary  loes  suffered  or  expenses  Incurred 
by  any  person  responsible  fc«-  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  victim,  to  that  person;  or 

(3)  m  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  victim, 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  dependents  or 
closest  relative  of  the  deceased  victim,  or  any 
one  or  more  of  such  dependents  or  to  the 
le^al  representative  of  tiie  victim. 

ic)  For  the  purposes  of  this  act.  a  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  intended  an  act 
notwithstanding  that  by  reason  of  age,  in- 
anity, drunkeness.  or  otherwise  he  was 
legally  incapable  of  forming  a  criminal  in- 
tent. 

Id)  In  determining  whether  to  make  an 
order  vmder  this  section,  or  the  amount  of 
any  award,  the  court  may  consider  any  cir- 
cumstances It  determines  to  be  relevant.  In- 
cluding the  behavior  of  the  victim  which 
directly  or  indirectly  contributed  to  hJs  In- 
jury or  death,  unless  such  Injury  or  death 
resulted  from  the  victim's  lawful  attempt  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  a  crime  or  to 
apprehend  an  offender. 

le)  No  order  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  the  court,  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  finds  that-— 

( 1 )  such  an  act  did  occur;  and 

(2)  the  Injury  or  death  resulted  from  such 
act. 

(f)  An  order  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion whether  or  not  any  person  Is  proeecuted 
~r  convicted  of  any  offense  arising  out  of 
such  act.  or  If  such  act  Is  the  subject  of  any 
ither  legal  action.  Upon  application  from  the 
attorney  general  or  the  person  or  persons 
alleged  to  have  caused  the  Injury  or  death, 
the  court  shall  suspend  proceedings  under 
this  act  until  such  application  is  withdrawn 
or  until  a  prosecution  for  an  offense  arls- 
U^  out  of  such  act  la  no  longer  pending  or 
imminent.  The  court  may  suspend  prooeed- 
i.'igs  in  the  Interest  of  justice  If  a  civil  action 
arising  from  such  act  Is  pending  or  Immi- 
nent. 

(g)  Upon  certification  by  the  court,  the 
treasurer  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  shall 


pay  to  the  person  namad  in  such  ot^tf  t^ 
ajoount*  spedfled  therein  and  said  paym^S 
shall  be  made  from  tlie  Violent  Ortei^k 
demnlty  Fund  and  from  any  federal  mo^ 
available.  "~«*i 

Sec.  2.  Offenses  to  which  this  act  tptmia 
The  court  may  order  the  payment  of  osb. 
pensation  in  accordance  with  the  piovMeM 
of  this  act  for  personal  injury  or  deatb  which 
resulted  from  offenses  In  the  following  f^tj 
gorles : 

( I )  aaaault  with  Intent  to  commit  murtfir 
robbery  or  rape; 

1 2)    assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon- 
(3)  assault  and  battery; 
1 4)  mayhem; 

(5)  indecent  assault  and  battery  oa  t 
child  under  thirteen  years  of  age; 

(6)  arson,  or  statutory  burning; 

(7)  kldsai^lng; 

^8)  robbery,  or  larceny  from  the  penoo; 

(9)  murder; 

(10)  manslaughter; 

(II)  rape; 

(12)  the  abominable  and  detestable  otiu 
against  nature,  or  aaaault  with  Intent  to«a». 
mit  the  same; 

(13)  and  any  other  crime,  excluding  niotcr 
vehicle  offenses,  which  results  in  peisontl 
Injury  or  death. 

Sec,  3.  Nature  of  the  compensation.— The 
court  may  order  the  payment  of  compen. 
satlon  under  this  act  for — 

(a)  expenses  actually  and  reasonably  lo. 
curred  as  a  result  of  the  personal  Injury  or 
death  of  the  victim; 

(b)  pecuniary  loes  to  the  dependenti  of 
the  deceased  victim; 

(c)  pain  and  suffering  of  the  victim;  and 

(d)  any  other  pecuniary  loss  resulttn; 
from  the  personal  Injury  or  death  of  tbe 
victim,  the  amount  of  which  the  court  finds 
upon  the  evidence  to  be  reasonable  and  nec- 
essary. 

Sec,  4,  Limitations  upon  awarding  com- 
pensation— (a)  No  order  for  the  pajmot 
of  compensation  shall  be  made  under  title 
II.  section  1  of  this  act  unless  the  applica- 
tion has  been  made  within  two  years  after 
the  date  of  the  personal  Injury  or  death. 

(  b)  No  compensation  shall  be  awarded  un- 
der this  act  to  the  victim,  or  in  the  cast  of 
death  to  dependent  relatives  or  to  the  legal 
representative,  in  a  total  amount  la  ezceit 
ot  »25.000.00. 

(c)  No  compensation  shaU  be  awarded  1! 
the  victim  was  at  the  time  of  the  personal 
injury  or  death  of  the  victim  living  with  the 
offender  as  his  wife  or  her  husband  or  in  tbe 
situations  when  the  court  at  its  diseretloD 
feels  unjust  enrichment  to  or  on  behalf  ol 
the  offender  would  result.  Compensation  un- 
der this  act  shall  not  be  awarded  to  an; 
victim  or  dependent  relative  or  legal  repre- 
sentative if  such  an  award  would  directly 
or  indirectly  inure  to  the  benefit  of  thf  of- 
fender. 

Sec.  5.  Terms  of  the  order. — fa)  Except  a« 
otherwise  provided  In  this  section,  any  order 
tor  the  payment  of  compensation  under  this 
act  may  be  made  on  such  terms  as  the  court 
deems  appropriate, 

(b)  ITie  court  shall  deduct  from  any  pay- 
ments awarded  under  section  1  of  this  act 
any  payments  received  by  the  victim  or  by 
any  of  his  dependents  from  the  offender  or 
from  any  person  on  behalf  of  the  offender,  or 
from  the  United  States  (except  those  re- 
ceived under  this  act),  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island  or  any  state  or  any  of  its  subdivisions, 
for  p>ei^onal  Injury  or  death  compensable 
ttnder  this  act.  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  sum  of  ?uch  payments  and  any  award 
under  this  act  are  in  excess  of  the  total  com- 
pensable Injuries  suffered  by  the  vlctun  aa 
determined  by  the  court. 

Sec.  6.  Attorneys'  fees.— (a)  The  court 
shall  publish  regulations  providing  for  the 
compensation  of  attorneys  for  appearance* 
and  efforts  connected  with  application  etc. 
and  shall  use  the  minimum  fee  schedule  of 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island  as  a  guide.  At  the 
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,^>nciu6lon  of  proceedings  under  tius  act  Uie 
"Sm  represenung  the  applicant  shall  file 
tlSS^ent  with  tbe  court  setting  forth  the 
m!«mt  of  fee  charged  In  connecUou  wiUi 
SS^ISU   and    services    rendered    in    such 

^'°^rK'  the  fee  information  is  hied  by 
Jattoroey  under  (a)  above,  the  court  may 
!?,^e,  in  accordance  with  such  puo- 
SSTrule.  or  regulations  as  It  may  provide^ 
oJaTsuch  fee  charged  is  excessive.  If.  after 
^^We  to  the  attorney  of  this  determination. 
S,i  wurt  and  the  attorney  fall  to  agree  upon 
.  f-  the  court  may,  wtthln  ninety  days 
\net  the  receipt  of  the  Information  required 
hV^at  above,  petition  the  Bar  AssoclaUon  of 
fhe  state  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the  Bar  Asso- 
^uon  shall  determine  a  reasonable  lee  for 
the  services  rendered   by    the   attorney. 

ci  Any  attorney  who  charges,  demands, 
r-eelves  or  collects  for  services  rendered  In 
™ction  with  any  proceedings  under  this 
i2?  any  amount  in  excess  of  that  allowed 
under  this  section.  If  any  compensation  is 
nL  shaU  be  subject  to  dUclpllnary  action 
awl  other  appropriate  action  to  be  taken  by 
^  Bar  Association  of   the   state   of  Rhode 

''^)**'upon  certification  by  the  court  to  the 
effect  that  the  fee  has  been  established,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  etate  of  Rhode  Island  shall 
D»v  to  the  attorney  named  In  the  certlflca- 
ilon  the  amount  of  the  counsel  fee  whJcb 
shfti!  be  paid  from  the  Violent  Crimes  In- 

aemnity  P^^nd.  . 

Sec  7  Finality  of  decision.  The  orders  and 
decisions  of  the  court  shall  be  final.  However, 
the  court  mav  at  anv  time,  on  Its  own  motion 
or  on  the  application  of  the  attorney  general, 
or  of  the  victim  or  hla  dependents,  or  of  the 
offender,  vary  any  order  for  the  payment  of 
oompensatlon  made  under  this  act  in  such 
manner  as  the  court  thinks  fit.  whether  as 
to  terms  of  the  order  or  by  Increasing  or 
decreasi:.g  the  amount  of  the  award  or  other- 
wise, 

inXE  ni-— RECOVERY   OF  COMPENSATION 

Section  1,  Recovery  from  offender,  (a) 
Wli»never  any  person  Is  convicted  of  an 
o''»nse  and  an  order  for  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation is  or  has  been  made  under  this 
act  for  a  personal  Injury  or  death  resulting 
from  the  act  constituting  such  offense,  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island  may  Institute  an  action 
against  such  person  for  the  recovery  of  the 
whole  or  any  specified  part  of  the  compensa- 
tion In  the  superior  court  of  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island  in  any  cotinty,  or  in  the  state 
or  federal  court  of  any  other  state  or  dlB- 
tnct  In  which  such  person  resides  or  Is  found. 

(b)  Process  of  the  superior  court  for  any 
county  m  any  action  tmder  this  section  may 
be  served  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  thereof. 
Whenever  it  appears  to  the  court  in  which 
any  action  under  this  section  is  pending  that 
other  pnrtles  should  be  brought  before  the 
court  In  such  action,  the  court  may  cause 
such  other  parties  to  be  summoned. 

!c)  .'Vn  order  for  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion under  this  act  shall  not  affect  the  right 
of  any  person  to  recover  damages  from  any 
other  person  by  a  civil  action  for  the  Injury 
or  death. 

TFTLE    IV MISCELLANXOUB 

Section  1.  Reports  to  the  senate.  The  ad- 
ministrator of  the  superior  court  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  governor  and  to  the  legislature  an- 
nually a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  court 
under  this  act  Including  the  name  of  each 
applicant,  a  brief  description  of  the  facts  In 
each  case,  and  the  amount.  If  any.  of  com- 
pensation awarded. 

Sec.  2,  Appropriations,  There  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  of  any 
money  la  the  Violent  Crimes  Indemnity  rund 
not  otherwise  appropriated  such  sums  as  mny 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  one  htin- 
dred  twenty  (120)  days  following  the  enact- 


ment  of    federal   legUlatlon    entlUed     'The 
Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1972." 


INTERNATIONAL  VERIFICATION 
OP  PRISONERS  OP  WAR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  involved  in  wind- 
ing down  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  eventual  end  of  U.S.  involvement, 
concerns  the  fate  of  some  1,600  Ameri- 
can servicemen  who  are  missing  in 
action  and  held  as  prisoners  of  war 
throughout  Indochina.  While  a  cessation 
of  the  fighting  and  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  Is  highly  important,  the  overall 
goal  Involves  much  more.  It  Is  not  simply 
a  matter  of  "out  now,"  or  promising  an 
end  to  the  war  in  30  or  60  or  90 — or  how- 
ever many  days.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  one 
group  or  Ideology  attempting  to  atone 
for  what  it  sees  as  past  policy  errors  or 
actions,  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  fixing 
blame. 

What  is  at  stake — in  addition  to  the 
future  ot  South  Vietnam  and  its  neigh- 
boring states,  in  addition  to  the  position 
of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power — 
is  the  fate  of  1.600  U.S.  serslcemen. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  a  simple  matter 
for  a  President,  whoever  he  might  be,  to 
say  as  Commander  in  Chief,  "Withdraw 
everyone— lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  Bug 
out."  The  office  clearly  carries  with  it 
that  authority,  and  by  such  action  a 
President  could,  surely,  end  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam — or  in  Europe  or  the 
Mediterranean  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

But  it  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  physi- 
cally removing  troops,  and  anyone  who 
urges  this  simplistic  slogan  is  not  only 
doing  a  disservice  to  the  American  peo- 
ple but  jeopardizing  the  possibilities  for 
the  safe  return  of  the  men  who  are  cap- 
tured or  missing. 

Experience  should  be  sufficiently  per- 
suasive to  ail  but  the  most  naive  or  self- 
deluding.   When   undertaking    the   safe 
return  of  its  captured  and  missing  mili- 
tarj*  personnel,  the  United  States  cannot 
rely  upon  vague  assurances  or  Implied 
agreements  or  fuzzy  understandings.  It 
caimot    give    the    enemy    the    slightest 
benefit  of  any  doubt.  It  must  have  iron- 
clad, absolute,  and  fully  verified  guaran- 
tees as  to  identities,  deaths,  disappear- 
ances,    and    escapes.     Our    experience 
after  the  Korean  conflict  shows  clearly 
that  international  supervision  of  aU  ex- 
changes and  lists  of  detainees  is  essen- 
tial. The  French  experience  after  Dlen- 
bienphu  proves   that   the   same  North 
Vietnamese    are    totally    untrustworthy 
when  making  exchanges  of  their  cap- 
tives. Our  own  experience  with  them  to 
date  in  attempting  to  assure  their  com- 
pliance with  the  Geneva  Conventions  on 
prisoners  of  war  shows  them  to  be  com- 
pletely hostile  to  this  code  of  civilized 
conduct.  -\nd  their  ruthless  exploitation 
of  our  men  for  propaganda  purposes — in 
flagrant  violation  of  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments— clearly    exemplifies    their    cold 
cynicism  and  disdain  for  these  men  and 
for  the  undertakings  by  which  they  are 
formally  bound  in  international  law. 

The  warning  and  the  requirement 
is  absolutely  clear.  We  cannot  take  the 
enem5-s  word  for  anything.  We  cannot 
take  their  word  that  they  wiU  "discuss" 


the  release  of  pwisoners  after  our  witla- 
drswal.  We  cannot  begin  to  accept  even 
at  this  point  their  so-called  lists  of  cap- 
tives: the  discrepancies  are  already  so 
nmnerous  as  to  raise  the  strongest  warn- 
ings against  dealing  with  the  enemy  on 
the  basis  of  these  lists. 

On  the  point  of  these  discrepancies  I 
invite  the  Senate's  attention  to  a  brief 
list  drawn  up  by  Concern  for  POW's, 
Inc.,  of  San  Diego,  Calif.  It  cites  a  half 
dozen  instances  where  Hanoi's  official 
list  of  prisoners  is  flatly  contradicted  by 
thor  own  propaganda  efforts  and  inde- 
pendent somres  of  information.  These 
are  only  six  examples,  and  they  should 
give  pause  to  anyone  who  thinks  Hanoi 
can  be  trusted  in  these  matters.  Aa  the 
statement  points  out,  the  Vletcong  and 
Pathet  Lao  refuse  to  publish  anj'  pris- 
oner lists.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  list  of  discrepancies  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Some   Appaexnt  Discbwakcms   CoNcaufXNc 

THS     OmClAL     HaKOI     LoBT     OF      AlCXUCAM 

POW's,  Nov«MBi»  1970 

NAVT  LT,  BONALD  DODOB  Or  CALIFOBNIA 

Shot  down,  May  17,  1967,  over  North  Viet- 
nam,. When  on  ground.  Dodge  talked  to 
Wlngman  on  radio.  Aa  he  was  being  sur- 
rounded by  North  Vletnameae,  he  said,  "I 
am  breaking  up  my  radio."  In  B^tember  9, 
1967,  Issue  of  the  PARIS  MATCH,  a  photo  of 
Dodge  appears.  He  Is  between  two  North 
Vietnamese  guards.  Photo  Identified  to  be 
taken  In  Hanoi  by  Dutch  free  lance  photo- 
grapher. Much  later  the  Defense  Department 
obtained  a  movie  of  the  same  scene.  In  spite 
of  thlB  evidence,  North  Vietnam  claims  to 
have  never  heard  of  Lt.  Dodge  Mrs,  Jan 
Dodge,  San  Diego,  wife. 

NAVY  LI.  COUDB.  MILTON   VESCELlUB  OP 
CAUrOEMIA 

Parachuted  to  ground  after  being  shot 
down  September  21,  1967  His  Wlngman  saw 
him  wave  as  being  surrounded  by  North 
Vietnamese.  Wlngman  says  he  had  clear 
view  of  Vescellus  waving  him  off.  North  Viet- 
nam claims  to  have  never  heard  of  Lt.  Omdr 
VeeoeUua.  Mrs.  Jean  VesceUus,  San  Diego, 
wife. 

AIR  rOEC«  MA  J.  WILMIK  N.  GBtJBB  OT  vmcrWlA 

Shot  down,  captured  January  26.  1966. 
over  North  Vietnam.  Next  day.  New  China 
News  Agency  reports  VM.  jet  pilot  sliot 
down,  captured  alive.  February  3,  Radio 
Hanoi  broadcast  statement  attributed  to 
Orubb.  February  7,  another  broadcast,  this 
time  in  CJrubb's  voice.  Beginning  February 
10,  photo*  of  Orubb  began  appearing  In 
newspapers  and  magazines  in  nations  In- 
cluding Algeria,  Cuba,  Hanoi.  France, 
Russia,  and  Japan.  Photoa  used  for  man 
than  a  year.  In  ten  photos  collected,  Qrubb 
looks  healthy,  alert,  with  apparent  slight 
wound  m  lower  leg.  Four  years  after  capture, 
Hanoi  says  Orubb  died  nine  days  atter  oap- 
tore.  "aa  a  result  of  Injuries  In  crash."  No 
proof,  death  certificate.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Onibb. 
VIrgliUa.  wife. 

AI»  FOBCE  MA  J.  t)ON0VAN  LTOW  OF  CAUTORKIA 

Shot  down  with  co-pUot.  March  22,  1968. 
over  Laos.  Lyon  co-captaln  football  at  Holly- 
wood High  and  Occidental.  Co-pUot,  absent 
from  official  list,  was  twice  slghtied  !n  a  POW 
camp  near  Hanoi,  by  other  prisoners,  Lyon 
stm  unheard  from.  Mrs.  Janice  Lyon,  Irvine, 
wife. 

AIR  rOBCB  CAFT.  RICHARD  H.  VAN  VJ'EJt  OF  TTTAH 

Van  Dyke  was  shot  down  m  North  Viet- 
nam. September  11.  1988.  When  plane  hit.  he 
ejected    safely    from    rear    seat,    pUot    flew 
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crippled  pUna  to  sea.  ejected  and  waa  raa- 
oued.  Obeervera  saw  Van  Dykes  properly  de- 
ployed ctaMte.  vaa  seen  to  land  in  a  rice 
paddy.  Three  days  later  in  Hanoi,  newspaper 
SEAN  DAN,  a  story  appeared,  citing  the 
downing  of  an  American  plane  In  the  same 
area  Van  Dyke  was  lo«t — the  only  American 
plane  shot  down  near  there  that  day  The 
article  says  the  "air  piraite"  from  the  plane 
came  down  slowly  in  a  parachute  and  was 
oapcured  as  soon  as  he  landed.  Hanoi  claims 
to  have  never  heard  of  Captain  Van  Dyke. 
Unmamed.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  W  Van  Dyke. 
Cuth.  parents. 

Ifarr  lts   waltxb  bstxs  op  Michigan  and 

JAMXS  TKAOUB  OF   AaiLANSAS 

Shot  down  over  Haiphong  in  single  plane. 
November  19.  19«7  A.P.  monitored  a  Warsaw 
wirephoto  three  days  later  in  which  the  I.D. 
card  photos  of  Teague  and  Estes  were  printed 
and  Hanoi  claimed  them  captured.  They've 
never  been  heard  from  since  Both  un- 
married. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Estes,  Mich- 
igan; Mr  and  Mrs.  James  Teague.  Arkansas, 
parents. 

Theee  discrepancies  deal  with  North  Viet- 
nam. Out  of  4d9  missing  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  aOO  missing  In  Laos,  some  have  been 
hetu^l  from  but  Pathet  Lao  and  Naciouai 
Liberation  Front  so  far  have  refusea  to  re- 
lease any  kind  of  list. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  wisely  and 
with  considerable  personal  courage.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  stanclily  refused  to  risk 
the  lives  of  our  prisoners  and  missing 
men  on  Hanoi's  callous  propaganda  and 
cunning  exploitation  of  the  public's  war- 
weary  desire  for  peace.  It  has  not  been 
easy  or  pleasant  for  him  to  follow  this 
course,  but  he  haa  made  the  hard  choice 
and  is  sticking  to  it.  He  is  determined  not 
to  jeopardize  the  ultimate  chances  for 
the  release  and  return  of  all  surviving 
prisoners  and  missing  by  accepting  the 
tainted  representations  of  Hsmoi  that 
they  might  discuss  the  return  of  some 
of  the  men  it  admits  holding.  The  stakes 
are  too  high  for  any  other  course;  the 
fate  of  these  men  Is  too  Important. 

In  the  days  and  weeks  ahead  we  will 
all  look  hopefully  for  success  for  the 
President's  peace  initiatives.  There  are 
some  signs — some  nuances,  as  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers  has  said — that  Hanoi 
may  be  responding  to  these  efforts.  And 
certainly  every  Member  of  Congress,  just 
as  the  President,  hopes  for  the  earliest 
possible  settlement  of  the  war. 

But  in  the  days  and  weeks  ahead 
there  will  also  be  discussion  of  other  pro- 
posals for  ending  the  war — Hanoi's  pro- 
posals, the  proposals  of  public  flgiires, 
and  proposals  by  various  groups  and 
organizations.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  only  hope  that  throughout  these 
discussions  everyone  will  keep  foremost 
in  his  thoughts  the  responsibility  we  as 
a  nation  and  as  individuals  have  to  the 
1,600  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in 
action.  Otir  responsibility  demands  that 
we  deal  with  the  enemy  firmly  and  seri- 
ously and  that  we  leave  no  question  In 
their  minds  that  under  no  circumstances 
will  we  accept  anything  but  a  full,  veri- 
fied Guid  supervised  accounting  for  the 
men  who  are  under  their  dominion. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  this  responsi- 
bility to  the  full  attention  ol  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  group  I  mentioned 
earlier.  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War, 
Inc.,  is  sponsoring  a  cross-country 
"POW  Mobile  Museum."  This  museum 
Is  touring  the  Nation  on  a  4,000-mile 


campaign  to  alert  Americans  to  the  ac- 
countability issue  and  ?ee  to  it  that — re- 
gardless of  individual  views  on  the  war 
itself — everyone  understands  the  exist- 
ence and  importance  of  this  issue. 

I  believe  this  is  an  outstanding  non- 
partisan, humanitarian  effort.  It  deserves 
widespread  recognition  and  support;  for 
while  we  can  and  do  disagree  as  Sen- 
ators and  citizens  over  the  war,  we  must 
assure  unified  and  strong  support  for  the 
brave  men  who  are  missmg  and  captured 
in  the  service  of  their  country. 

To  provide  a  more  detailed  explana- 
tion of  the  POW  Mobile  Museum,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  press  release 
from  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War,  Inc., 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Concern  for  F>risoner8  op  War.  Inc., 
Press  Release 

3an  Diioo — A  unique  "POW  MobUe 
Museum"  will  start  a  bold  4.000-mlle  trek 
across  the  United  States  from  San  Diego, 
California,  to  the  Congress  of  the  U.S.  In 
Washington.    D.C..    on    Monday,    June    26. 

The  curator"  of  the  museum  is  a  lean, 
lanky  Navy  fighter  pilot.  Robert  P  Frlshman. 
who  left  883  days  of  his  life,  his  right  elbow 
and  65  pounds  behind  him  when  he  was  re- 
leased from  a  Hanoi  prison  camp  In  August 
196S. 

The  POW  Mobile  Museum,  a  25-foot,  self- 
contained  motorbome.  donated  by  Amlgo 
Motor  Homes  of  San  Marcos.  California,  will 
display  proof  of  discrepancies  In  the  official 
list  of  less  than  400  American  Prisoners  of 
War  that  Hanoi  released  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
and  one  million  signed  letters  addressed  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  demanding 
positive  assurance  that  all  POWs  and  MIAs 
will  be  an  Integral  part  of  any  peace  plan. 

The  POW  Mobile  Museum  wUl  make  major 
stops,  throughout  the  nation,  at  other  POW/ 
MIA  ufflces.  These  organizations  of  concerned 
citizens  and  families  of  POWs,  MIAs  wUl  add 
to  the  Museum's  collection  of  letters,  and 
"evidences":  photographs,  newspaper  clip- 
pings, telegrams — which  plnf>oint  discrep- 
ancies in  thb  so-called  official  Hanoi  list  of 
captured  men.  This  evidence  proves  that 
there  were  men  alive  In  those  prisoner  of  war 
camps  which  Hanoi  now  says  they  never 
heard  of.  Regardless  of  how  one  feels  about 
the  war.  it  must  be  considered  Intolerable 
that  -  nation  would  abandon  men  who  may 
be  alive.  War  guilt  or  fatigue  will  not  be 
excuses  to  those  prisoners  who  return  alive 
when  others  they  saw  or  heard  of  do  not. 

This  single  factor,  the  discrepancies  In  the 
list,  will  become  one  of  the  key  issues  of  the 
wrap-up  of  the   war, 

A  spokesman  for  Concern  for  Prisoners  of 
War,  Inc.,  In  San  Diego,  sponsor  of  the  trek, 
said  the  discrepancy  element  Is  the  most 
crucial  of  the  entire  POW  issue. 

The  arrival  of  the  POW  Mobile  Museum  at 
the  nation's  capitol  will  coincide  with  the 
delivery  of  some  30  million  pieces  of  mall  be- 
ing shipped  back  from  Pans.  Mali  from 
American  citizens  that  was  refused  by  the 
Hanoi  Legation  and  has  since  been  gather- 
ing dust  In  an  obsctire  Paris  warehouse. 

Concern  for  POWs,  Inc.,  will  present  these 
countless  truckloads  of  mall  to  the  Congress 
and  ask  them  to  change  this  expression  of 
concern  Into  tangible  and  meaningful  action 
to  Insure  the  identification  and  return  of 
all  POWs  and  MIAs.  Private  citizens  may 
only  express  concern.  Only  Congress  has  the 
power  to  act. 

When  the  Korean  War  ended,  our  govern- 
ment left  389  known  POWs  behind.  Since 
then,  these  men  have  been  written  off  as 
dead. 


Thirty  million  signatures  scream  out  that 
this  must  no*  happen  again.  I  g^ueas  that's 
what  all  the  fuss  is  about.  The  return  of  iToo 
men — not  400, 


THE  IRONIES  OP  MORE  WEAPONS 
FOR  PEACE— PENTAGON  SOUNDS 
LIKE  ORWELLIAN  CHARACTERS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Erwin 
Knoll,  the  distinguished  Washington  cor- 
respondent for  the  Progressive  magazine 
has  written  an  article  for  the  August  is- 
sue entitled  "More  Weapons  for  the 
Generation  of  Peace,"  a  commentary  on 
the  Pentagon  demands  following  the 
SAL.T  agreements. 

Mr.  KnoU  points  out  that  a  few  months 
ago  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  de- 
manding funds  from  Congress  for  the 
new  weapons  as  "essential  to  national 
security  in  the  event  that  the  SALT  talks 
collapsed." 

Now  that  the  SALT  agreements  have 
been  signed  by  this  country,  the  Penta- 
gon is  demanding  the  same  new  weapons 
on  grounds  that  the  successful  SALT 
talks  make  them  necessary. 

This  is  a  reminder  of  George  Orwell's 
"double-think"  in  his  "1984"  and  is  rem- 
iniscent of  the  kind  of  double  standard 
Orwell  developed  in  "Animal  Farm"  that 
some  animals  are  more  equal  than  others. 
In  our  case,  in  its  claims  for  the  limited 
resources  of  the  U.S.  Government,  the 
Pentagon  is  far  more  equal  than  others. 

President  Nixon's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1973  calls  for  new  obligations  author- 
ity— NOA — for  the  Department  of  De- 
fnese — military — which  is  the  Penta- 
gon— of  $83.4  billion.  This  is  almost  $7 
billion  more  than  the  fiscal  1972  esti- 
mated outlays  of  $76.5  billion  for  the 
Pentagon. 

In  view  of  the  vast  increase  in  spend- 
ing for  the  Pentagon  now  being  asked  for 
by  the  President  and  which  will  shortly 
be  debated  by  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Knoll's  excellent  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokb, 
as  follows: 

MORK    Weapons    pox   thx    "Oenesation  or 
Peace" 

(By  Erwln  Knoll) 

"Three  fifths  of  all  the  people  alive  1ti  the 
world  today  have  spent  their  whole  llfettaMS 
under  the  shadow  of  a  nuclear  war  which 
could  be  touched  off  by  the  arms  race  among 
the  great  powers.  Last  PYlday  In  Moscow  we 
witnessed  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  that 
era  which  began  In  1945.  We  took  the  ftnt 
step  toward  a  new  era  of  mutually  agreed 
restraint  and  arms  limitations  between  the 
two  principal  nuclear  powers.  With  this  step 
we  have  enhanced  the  security  of  both  na- 
tions. We  have  begun  to  check  the  dan- 
gerous and  wasteful  spiral  of  nuclear 
arms.  .  .  ." — President  Nixon  to  a  joint  session 
of  Congress,  June  1 

"This  Is  no  time  for  complacency.  This  is 
no  time  to  cut  back  on  those  programs  which 
are  designed  to  maintain  and  preserve  es- 
santlal  U.S.  strength.  We  must  continue  such 
existing  deployment  programs  as  MIRV  and 
SRAM,  and  those  development  programs  we 
have  In  our  fiscal  1973  budget  such  as  Trident 
and  the  B-1  bomber.  .  .  ." — Defense  Secretary 
Melvln  a.  Laird  to  the  House  Appropriatlonf 
Committee,  June  5 

President  Nixon,  meet  Secretary  Laird. 
Secretary  Laird,  meet  President  Nixon. 
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ThOT  tell  a  story  in  the  mo-ontalns  about 
Jffiowwho  w*»  walking  down  adark.  de- 
^  ?^  one  moonleas  night  when  sud- 
!Sr  a  huge  and  awful  monster  leaped  at 
^Lt  of  the  shrubbery.  He  started  miming, 
^^.  monster  hot  on  his  heels,  and  ran 
^mM»  and  mue.  until  his  wind  gave  out. 
^£mli  to  the  ground,  the  monstw  loom^l 
^.WmT  grinned  a  hideous  grin,  and  said, 
iiSS-vVh^  quite  a  run,  haven't  we?"  "You 
3'' easned  the  mountaineer,  "and  as  soon 
„  I'-ve  «\«ht  my  breath  well  have  another.' 
""l^XterZ  Se««tary  Laird  no  time  at 
J  tHatch  his  breath;  In  fact,  he  hardly 
±^  ^  stride.  While  his  boas,  the  Preat- 
i^of  the  united  SUtee,  was  stUl  in  Moa- 
^  SLdaUnlng  the  beginning  of  the  end 
^■'•a  wasteful  and  dangerous  arms  race, 
rLw  was  off  again  and  runnUig.  announcing 
tJiS  who  would  listen  that  the  race  was  stUl 
™,  Mid  the  monster  was  gaining. 

Three  years  ago,  in  a  symposium  that  The 
PrLrusive  published  s*  a  special  Issue  on 
"Se  Power   of    the   Pentagon."    economist 
John  Kenneth  Oalbralth  commented  on  the 
IWense   Secretary's   remarkable   propensity 
fM  scaring  the  hell  out  of  everybody.  It  Is  a 
Mt  that  will  face  Its  greatest  chaUenge  In 
Sie  coming  months,  for  while  President  Nixon 
Mcepts  the  applause  of  the  nation  and  the 
world  for  slowing   the   mad   momentum  of 
the  arms  race.  Secretary  Laird  has  the  mls- 
Mon  of  accelerating  It.  His  task  is  to  persuade 
his  countrymen— and  eapeclaUy  their  repre- 
seautlvea  In  Congress— that  the   Strategic 
Arms  UmlUtlon  Treaty  (SALT)   agreement* 
do  not  mean  what  they  seem  to  mean;  that 
arms  limitation   Is   really   arms    escalation; 
that  peace  is  war.  Some  of  us  might  have 
trouble  with  those  formulations,  but  Laird 
wont  A  man  who  can  blandly  assure  Con- 
grcss  that  the  policy  of  "Vletnamlzlng"  the 
ladochlna  war  has  been  "astonishingly  suc- 
cessful" should  find  It  easy  to  prove  that  the 
way  to  disarm  Is  to  spend  billions  more  for 
innaments.    Indeed,    testifying    before    the 
Senate    Armed    Services    Committee.    Laird 
went  to  the  OrwellUan  length  of  threatening 
to   torpedo    the    strategic    arms    limitation 
agreement  negotUted  by  hU  chief  If  Congress 
did  not  agree   to   his   new    strategic   arms 
expansion    program — estimated    to    cost    an 
additional  »25  billion  over  the  next  decade. 
In   proper    mUltary    terminology.    Laird's 
approach  might  be  called  "flexible  response." 
Ftor  years,  while  the  SALT  negotiators  nodded 
through    interminable    bargaining   sessions, 
the  Secretary  maintained  that  such  major 
weapons  systems  as  the  Safeguard  ABU,  the 
Poseidon  nuclear  submarine,  and  the  Mln- 
uteman   III   missile   wwe    indispensable   as 
"bargaining  chips"  in  the  negotiations.  The 
ratiuiale  was  that  the  more  we  had,  the 
lass  we  would  be  con^ieUed  to  "give  away." 
What's  more.  Laird  Insisted.  In  Congressional 
testimony  only  a  few  months  ago,  that  the 
advaooed  weaponry  would  be  essential  to  the 
national  security  In  the  event  that  the  SALT 
taUn  collapsed. 

Under  the  doctrine  of  "flexible  response," 
a  new  rationale  was  ready  as  soon  as  the 
SALT  sgreements  were  signed.  It  went  this 
way  m  Lahrd's  June  6  testimony  to  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee: 

"Just  as  the  Moscow  agreements  were  made 
passible  by  our  suooeasful  action  In  such 
programs  as  Safeguard.  Poseidon,  and  Mln- 
uteman  HI,  the  future  negotiations  to  which 
we  are  pledged  can  only  succeed  If  we  are 
equally  successful  In  Implementing  such 
programs  as  the  Trident  system,  the  B~l 
bomber,  NCA  defense.  Site  Defense.  S1/3M. 
and  accelerated  satellite  basing  of  stra- 
tegic bombers.  We  must  also  Initiate  certain 
other  measures  In  areas  such  as  InteUlgenoe, 
verification .  and  command,  control,  and 
communlotlona." 

Presumably,  a  seoond-stage  SALT  agree- 
ment would  require  stUl  another  round  of 
srms  to  be  stockpiled  as  "bargaining  chips" 
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for  a  third  roimd,  and  so  on  well  into  the 
Twenty-first  Century. 

Even  the  veteran  hawk  who  presides  over 
the  House  Appropriations  Cominittee,  Eep- 
reeentatlve  Oeorge  Mahon  of  Texas,  was 
shocksd  to  hear  from  Laird  that  thsre  would 
be  no  mlUtary  savings  resulting  from  the 
SALT  agreements.  What  the  Secretary  wss 
saying,  Mahon  suggested,  was  that  "If  we 
don't  continue  the  arms  race,  we  are  going 
to  be  greatly  disadvantaged  In  the  next  five 
years."  Such  reasoning,  Mahon  feared,  could 
only  "encotirage  full  speed  ahead  In  Moscow" 
on  development  of  more  Soviet  weaponry. 
Precisely. 

StUl,  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
was  persuaded  on  June  14  to  grant  the  Ad- 
ministration an  additional  $1.3  billion  for 
strategic  arms.  Including  W42  mUllon  to 
accelerate  development  of  the  Trident  mis- 
sile-launching submarine  and  $446  million 
for  development  of  the  B-1  supersonic  stra- 
tegic bomber.  Ttxt  vote  In  the  Committee  was 
an  overwhelming  thirty-seven  to  four. 

Most  members  of  Congress  stand  In  awe 
of  military  "expertise."  Even  those  who  are 
not  automatically  disposed  to  rubber-stamp 
every  spending  request  submitted  by  the  Pen- 
tagon feel  that  they  lack  the  facts  to  exercise 
Independent  judgment  on  matters  of  defense, 
and  fear  that  by  saying  no  to  the  military 
they  may  be  condemning  their  constituents 
to  the  ultimate  holocaust.  Secretary  Laird  Is 
not  above  fueling  such  Congressional  Ignor- 
ance, Insecurity,  and  apprehension  with  an 
occasional  trtt  of  obfuscatlon  or  outright  de- 
ception. 

On  June  8,  Laird  told  a  closed  session  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
the  Soviet  Union  had  begun  flight-testing  a 
multiple  Independently  targetable  mlssUe — 
MIRV.  The  "disclosure"  came  as  news  to  Am- 
bassador Oerard  C.  Smith,  the  chief  U.S. 
SALT  negottator  and  director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  who  on 
the  same  day  was  telling  a  group  of  busmess- 
men  that  the  Soviets  were  lagging  so  far 
behind  the  United  States  that  they  had  not 
yet  even  tested  the  multiple  warhead  system. 
Lard's  claim  came  as  news  to  the  State  De- 
partment, too,  and  elicited  a  rather  curt  de- 
nial the  next  day  from  the  Department's  offi- 
cial spokesman: 

"It  Is  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  from  all 
available  evidence  la  carrying  on  a  program 
to  develop  MIRV  technology,  although  they 
are  a  long  way  behind  the  United  States  In 
this  area.  We  know  of  no  evidence  t*iat  they 
have  tested  MIRV.  That's  what  Ambassador 
Smith  said  yesterday.  There  la  a  difference 
between  teetlng  a  mIssUe  that  can  carry  a 
MIRV  and  teetlng  MIRVs." 

Such  Intramural  squabbles  are  bound  to 
occur  In  an  Administration  that  is  deliber- 
ately disseminating  two  contradictory  prop- 
aganda lines.  The  President,  traveling  the 
high  road,  is  presenting  himself  to  a  wax- 
weary  electorate  as  a  man  who  has  taken  a 
long  step  toward  psaoe.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  his  associates  at  the  Pentagon. 
traveUng  the  low  road,  are  assuring  the  pa- 
trloteers  who  fear  any  relaxation  in  the  Cold 
War  (and  the  contractors  who  fear  any  loss 
of  war  profits)  that  the  arms  race  will  con- 
tinue. 

"No  power  on  earth  1*  stronger  than  the 
United  States  of  America  today."  Mr.  Nixon 
told  Congress  and  ths  nation  on  June  1. 
"None  will  he  stronger  than  ths  United  States 
In  the  future."  Only  Ats  days  Uter,  Admiral 
Thomas  H.  Moorer,  ehatrman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  ol  Stair,  was  tsDtog  »  Bsnats  Apjwo- 
prlattons  Subcommlttss:  "I  fA  that  our 
rrtattve  military  power  Ommi^out  the 
world  has  peaked  and  la  now  dsollnlng.  We 
no  longer  possess  that  substuitlal  strmtsglc 
supsrtorlty  which  to  the  psi*  provided  us 
with  such  a  significant  maigln  of  ovw^ 
po««r  that  we  could,  with  oonfldsnee,  protect 
our  Interests  worldwldst" 


Admiral  Moorer,  have  you  mat  Presldsnt 
Nlion?  . 

Two  bsbsls  arms  limitation  agreements  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  signed  In  Moscow.  Ths  first,  a 
d«/«i»»it>«  treaty  subject  to  ratification  by  the 
aasate,  limits  each  nation  to  two  antl- 
b^llstle  mlssUs  sites — one  around  its  c«|>ltal 
and  on»  to  protect  a  field  of  Intercontinental 
balllstlo  ""*— «t^  Each  ABM  site  may  be 
equipped  with  no  more  than  lO  missile  mter- 
ceptors.  The  effect  of  the  treaty  la  to  leave 
both  superpowers  qiUte  vulnsrable  to  mas- 
sive nuclear  attack — and  thsrefore  to  pre- 
clude ths  possibility  that  either  stds  wlU  at- 
tempt to  launch  a  Oist-stmce  against  the 
othsr.  ThiM  is  a  momsntom  aehlsrsttsnt,  for 
it  means,  first,  that  both  nations  wlU  be 
anared  ths  fonnLdable  cosU  of  blanksctng 
thslr  tsrrltorlss  with  oompVsx  (but  probably 
worthlass)  ABM  dafensws.  and.  sseond.  that 
neltber  side  must  pursue  the  lunatic  project 
of  dsvelcqiing  a  preemptive  first-strike 
nuclear  f  ores. 

That,  at  least,  is  what  the  ABM  treaty 
ought  to  mean,  but  Secretary  Laird's  scare 
taotlcs  Indicate  it  will  mean  quits  ths  op- 
posite. TO  begin  with,  the  pries  tag  on  the 
two  ABM  Bttss  psrmlitted  by  ths  treaty  has 
suddenly  xmdsrgone  mysterious  but  mas- 
slTS  inflatloa.  The  Pentagon  now  estimates 
that  It  wUl  oost  M.6  billion  to  oomplsSs  the 
ABM  site  at  Orand  PVirks.  North  Dakota,  and 
huUd  one  to  "protect"  Washington.  DC.  ThU 
is  sUgtatly  higher  than  the  W  bllUon  estimate 
issued  by  tha  Pentagon  only  four  months 
ago  for  a  four-site  ABM  system.  No  one  has 
tried  to  explain  why  two  ABM  instaUatlons 
should  oost  more  than  four— and,  consid- 
ering the  Pentagon's  oustosnary  contracting 
procedures,  perhaps  no  one  needs  to. 

Much  more  worrisome  tb«n  the  cost  of 
ABM,  however,  is  LalrdlB  campaign  for  the 
development  of  new  nuclear  weaponry.  The 
second  agreement  signed  at  Moaoow,  ooverlng 
offentive  weapons  and  subject  to  approval 
by  both  houses  of  Oongrsss,  leaves  ample 
room  for  such  development.  Par  the  ne«t  five 
y^a^n.  it  would  limit  both  the  United  States 
and  ths  Sovist  Union  to  the  number  of  land- 
based  and  sea-bassd  mIssUe  launchers  now 
available  or  under  construction — but  It  Im- 
poses no  curbs  whatsoever  on  the  develop- 
ment of  more  powerful  warheads,  the  In- 
stallation of  multiple  warheads  cm  existing 
launchers,  or  the  procurement  of  new 
nudear  bombers.  The  objsetive  of  Laird's 
campaign  is  to  take  fuU  advantage  of  every 
one  of  thess  openings.  .  „  „„ 

The  Sovist  Union  now  has  a  total  of  2J3B9 
land -based  and  ssa-hased  missiles,  against 
the  VS.  total  of  1,710.  When  heavy  bombers 
are  added  to  these  figures— 140  for  ths  Sovist 
Union  and  467  for  ths  United  Statsa— ths  So- 
vleu  StUl  lead  In  "total  daUvery  vehicles"  by 
a.4M  to  2487.  These  are  ths  figures  being 
used  to  arouss  alarm  over  a  Soviet  nuclsar 
"advantage"— but  they  are  virtually  mean- 
ingless. 

MIRV  la  the  key.  With  the  multiple  war- 
heads now  InstaUsd  on  VS.  missUss,  tt»s 
united  States  now  leads  tha  Sovist  tmion 
by  5.700  nuclsar  warheads  to  2.600.  Ths  au- 
thoritative International  Institute  for  Stra- 
tegic Studies  of  London  eetUnates  that  by 
mld-19T7,  when  the  offensive  arms  limitation 
treaty  is  due  to  expU*,  the  United  States  will 
have  11.000  warheads  and  ths  Sovlss  Union 
2  600  Even  the  Ruaslsns'  lower  number  is 
q^lts  Bufflelent  to  annihilate  ths  planet.  The 
umtsd  States,  beading  for  wliat  X*lrd  oaUs 
"oontlnusd  technological  supsrtorlty,"  wUl 
soon  ha  ready  to  devastate  ths  entire  solar 

system. 

iMird  is  not  only  pressing  for  more  MTEVs 
for  B-1  bombsis  (which  wlU  oost  almost  $M 
mUlion  per  plane) .  and  for  Trident  subma- 
rlnss  (each  of  which  wlU  oost  about  «1  bU- 
llon) .  The  armsd  s«ncss  hare  a  full  panoply 
ot  new  weapons  systsms  on  thrtr  sbo|>ptn( 
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llBta — all  of  them  exempt  from  tba  SALT 
Bkgreementa.  The  Army  la  seeking  Congres- 
«1on*l  »ppro7»l  for  a  new  attack  helicopter, 
a  new  traiuport  helicopter,  a  new  heavy  tank. 
and  the  oomplez  gear  to  create  "automated 
tiattleflelds."  The  Navy  wanta  a  new.  •!  bil- 
lion nuclear- powered  aircraft  carrier,  more 
thaa  300  carrler-tMeed  F-14  fighters,  addi- 
tional deetroyere  (coat:  990  million  each), 
and  more  nuclear  attack  submarmes.  The  Air 
Force  eagerly  awaits  the  P-ia  "alp  superi- 
ority" fighter,  the  A-X  attack  planes  for  close 
support  of  ground  operations,  and  a  new 
■hort-takeoff -and -land ing  transport  plane. 

It  shapes  up  as  quite  an  arsenal  for  the 
"generation  of  peace"  that  will  be  a  domi- 
nant pledge  In  Mr.  Nixon's  re-election  cam- 
paign. Ae  the  new  and  erer  lengthening  shop- 
ping list  for  the  Pentagon  unfolda.  It  turns 
out  that  Mr.  Ntxon's  "new  era  of  arms  limi- 
tation" plus  the  "peace  dividend"  reeiiltlng 
from  "winding  down"  the  war  In  Vietnam 
plus  the  "astonishingly  successful"  program 
of  Vletnamlzatlon — that  aU  theae  will  add 
up  to  greater,  rather  than  smaller,  appropri- 
ations for  the  arms  prograxn.  If  he  wins  a 
second  term,  he  wUI  surely  fulfill  a  pledge 
left  over  from  1968.  one  h#*jaan't  mentioned 
much  recently:  a  tlOO  bUllon  annual  military 
budget. 

Now  there's  a  monster  to  make  a  man  head 
for  the  hills. 


BASIC  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTU- 
NITY GRANTS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  many  people 
have  written  and  called  my  office  seeking 
tnformatlon  about  the  so-called  Pell 
Grants,  or  to  use  the  official  name,  the 
Basic  ELducatlocal  Opportunity  Grants. 
This  is  the  new  Federal  grant  program 
Tor  eUglble  poetsecondary  students  of 
$1,400  minus  a  family  contribution  which 
Ls  to  be  determined  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Implementation  of  this  grant  program 
now  depends  on  Presidential  action.  In- 
volving the  request  of  money  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  Unfortunate- 
ly, once  a  Mil  becomes  law,  it  is  up 
to  the  President  working  through  the 
executive  agency  to  implement  it.  I  can 
assure  the  citizens  of  Rhode  Island  that 
all  of  us  In  Congress  are  urging  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  expedite  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion, so  that  the  students'  assistance  will 
be  fortiicomiog  immediately. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
alter  the  President  and  the  Department 
Of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Act, 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  must  also  tsike  ac- 
tion. I  hope  that  between  now  and  the 
time  of  the  August  recess,  both  Appro- 
priations  Committees  will  make  funds 
available  for  the  grant  program.  But 
even  then,  I  am  deeply  disappointed  to 
say  that  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  Informed  me  that 
It  will  not  be  able  to  develop  the  guide- 
lines and  work  out  the  necessary  financ- 
ing arrangements  in  time  for  implemen- 
tatkn  this  coming  fall  semester.  I  am 
urging  the  Secretary  to  see  if  some  way 
can  be  found  to  expedite  the  Depwirt- 
ment's  procedures  so  that  the  program 
can  become  operable  by  the  second  se- 
mester of  this  academic  year. 

In  any  event,  the  Federal  programs  of 
•tudttit  assistance  all  operate  through 
the  student  financial  aid  officer  at  the 
college  or  university  the  student  attends 


or  plans  to  attend,  and  I  would  urge  all 
students  to  contact  that  individual  when 
they  return  to  school. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  let- 
ter to  me  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Weliare  be  printed  m  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

SSCaSTABY  OF  HSL^LTH. 

Education,  and  WxLj'Aitx, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  July  14, 1972. 
Hon.  Claibormi  Pnx, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Ediication,  UJl. 
Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Deab  3£NAToa  Peix.  Since  the  Prasldent 
ilgned  the  Education  Ameudmenta  of  1972 
ioxo  public  law  on  Juue  23.  we  have  been 
examining  all  the  provisions  of  the  measure 
ux  terms  of  a  possible  timetable  for  imple- 
mentation of  each. 

The  most  algnlflcant  portion  of  PX.  92-318, 
as  'ar  ^^i  miilioiis  of  studeuus  are  coucenied, 
Is  that  which  authorizes  Basic  Sducatlonal 
Opportunicy  Orauts.  Vour  oifice  has  un- 
doubtedly already  received  numerous  re- 
quests for  inlormaiioa  concerning  this  pro- 
gram. In  order  lo  aid  you  In  yoior  responses, 
I  should  like  to  share  with  you  our  current 
tlilnkiug  on  this  matter. 

Section  411(a)  (3)  (A)  (1)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  requires 
that  the  CommUsloner  of  Education  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  a  schedule  of  ex- 
pected family  contributions  for  the  succeed- 
ixkg  academic  yeax  not  later  than  February  1. 
Thus,  in  order  lo  opera^is  the  program  this 
fall  we  would  have  to  have  published  the 
schedule  five  months  ago. 

Betkldes  publishing  the  schedule  In  the 
Federal  lU^ister.  the  CQmm.ltiftionar  Is  also 
required  to  submit  it  to  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress. The  Congress  then  has  untU  May  1  to 
approve  or  disapprove  the  schedule. 

In  addition  to  the  fauUIy  contribution 
schedule,  the  Office  at  Education  will,  of 
course,  be  faced  with  an  extremely  difficult 
task  of  establishing  new  administrative  pro- 
cedxires,  putting  a  payment  mechanism  Into 
place.  educati:ig  financial  aid  officers,  and 
conducting  a  public  Information  effort  before 
the  Basle  Orant  program  can  begin  operation. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  these  tasks,  as 
well  as  uhe  fact  that  Pi..  92-318  was  enacted 
too  late  in  the  year  U3  allow  us  to  meet  the 
statutory  requirement  that  the  family  con- 
tribution schedule  be  published  by  Febru- 
ary 1,  we  will  be  unable  to  begin  operation 
of  the  Basic  Grant  program  before  the  1973- 
1974  academic  year. 

During  the  1972-73  academic  year,  stu- 
dents will  oontlnue  to  receive  assistance  un- 
der the  Supplemental  Grant,  College-Work 
Study,  and  Direct  Sttidaat  Loan  (formerly 
NDEA)  programs.  Institutions  have  already 
been  notified  of  their  1972-1973  funds  from 
these  programs. 

I  trust  that  you  wlU  understand  the  neces- 
sity for  this  decision  on  our  part  and  that 
this   explanation   wUl   aid   you   in   your   re- 
sponses to  constituent  inquiries. 
Sincerely, 

SiXIOT  L.  BiCHABOSON, 

Secretary. 


ILL-CONSIDERED  PROPOSALS  AND 
IRRESPONSrBLE  STATEMENTS  AID 
COMMUNIST  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  becoming  more  and  more  concerned 
every  day  over  the  amount  of  attention 
and  importance  the  Communist  enemy 
in  Hanoi  is  paving  to  occurrences  in  the 
Senate  and  m  American  politics  gen- 
erally I  do  not  believe  that  .some  of  our 
officials  and  political  candidates  actually 
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understand  how  much  they  are  doing  to 
prevent  a  quick  and  honorable  end  to  the 
war  In  Vietnam  and  the  return  of  Amer- 
ican POW's  to  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  only  yesterday  th« 
newspapers  carried  a  story  from  Hong 
Kong  quoting  the  North  Vietnam^ 
Communist  Party  newspaper  as  stating 
that  the  nomination  of  Senator  Gkqigi 
McGovERN  "reflects,  above  all  else,  tlie 
strong  and  deep  feelings  of  the  American 
the  Vietnam  war." 

The  Hanoi  new«»aper  went  on  to  say 
that  the  selectirai  of  Senator  McGovbw 
reflects  bitter  discontent  over  what  it 
termed  "the  continuous  deceptions  1^ 
so  many  past  Presidents  In  conducttafi 
the  Vitnam  war."  ^ 

The  newspaper  Nhan  Dan  said  in  an 
editorial  broadcast  by  Hanoi  radio  that 
Senator  McGovkhn  favors  a  policy  of 
seeking  peace  "without  preconditions 
against  the  Vietnamese  people."  It  fur- 
ther said  McGovERN's  nomination  dm- 
onstrated  the  discontent  of  the  Amerl- 
can  people  with  the  "economic  failure 
of  the  Nixon  administration.  •  •  «" 

Another  Hanoi  broadcast  reported 
yesterday  said  that  the  Vietcong  will  not 
soften  its  peace  terms,  and  that  the 
United  States  must  take  the  initiative 
if  it  wants  progress  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Communists  will  not  soften  their  peace 
terms  so  long  as  Members  of  Congress 
continue  to  propose  legislation  that 
would  accomplish  what  the  enemy  would 
like  done.  In  this  connection  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  United  Press 
International  is  calling  Senator  Coopo's 
proposal  for  a  total  withdrawal  from 
Indochina  if  negotiations  fail  to  end  the 
war  in  4  months  'the  most  far-reaching 
antiwar  legislation  yet  olTered."  The 
UPI  pointed  out  that  the  Cooper  tunend- 
ment  would,  for  the  first  time,  eliminate 
the  release  of  American  prisoners  as 
a  condition  for  withdrawal.  Senator 
CooPEH  has  voiced  the  opinion: 

If  negotiations  are  not  possible  ...  I  see 
no  poSBlbUlty  for  the  release  of  our  pris- 
oners or  the  end  of  the  war  without  with- 
drawal. 

Mr.  President,  every  Senator  has  a 
right  to  propose  legislation  incorporating 
his  views  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
I  do  not  suggest  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
However.  I  believe  it  is  time  for  us  to 
understand  that  the  more  legislation  in- 
troduced, the  tougher  it  Is  for  our  na- 
tional leaders  to  bring  about  a  cease-flre 
and  a  return  of  American  prisoiiers.  To 
put  it  bluntly,  I  think  it  is  time  for  all  of 
us  to  stop  meddhng  in  affairs  which  are 
better  left  to  our  President,  his  advisers, 
emd  our  representatives  at  the  Psrfe 
peace  talks. 

Mr.  President,  in  driving  to  work  this 
morning,  I  heard  on  the  radio  that  movie 
actress  Jane  Fonda  had  reportedly  gone 
on  the  radio  In  North  Vietnam  and  urged 
.American  soldiers  not  to  cooperate  in  tlie 
war  effort.  I  also  heard  that  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  asked  the.  Justice 
Department  to  take  action  against  Mia» 
Fonda  if  the  reports  of  her  activities  are 
correct.  However,  I  wonder  if  some  of 
us  right  here  in  this  Chamber  are  not 
doing  more  damage  to   the  American 
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euKB  In  Vietnam  by  offering  ill-consid- 
eied  proposals  and  making  irresponsible 
statements. 


PRB3IDENT  JOHNSON— A  RECORD 
TO  REMEMBER 

jlr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
perceptive  and  revealing  article  by  Mr. 
Jack  Valentl,  former  assistant  to  Presi- 
dart  Johnson  and  now  the  president  of 
(toe  Motion  Picture  Association  of 
America. 

Mr.  Valentl  has  properly  noted  the 
ibMDce  of  any  reference  to  President 
Johnson  during  the  recent  Democratic 
Convention.  Also,  he  has  factually  docu- 
mented the  remarkable  record  of  the 
Johnson  twlminlBtration  on  the  domestic 
front,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, hiunan  rights,  voting  rights, 
medical  care  for  the  elderly,  housing, 
and  other  areas  that  affect  the  hxunan 
(X)ndltlon. 

Tlie  years  of  the  Presidency  of  Lyndon 
Johnson  will  be  remembered  for  land- 
nuttk  achievements.  Mr.  Valentl's  brief 
trttde  states  the  case  in  a  simple  but 
etoauent  manner.  The  Democratic  Party 
in  convention  did  not  do  honor  to  Itself 
by  ignoring  the  achievements  of  one  of 
Its  leaders  and  a  former  President.  Any 
fair  and  reasonable  Judgment  of  the 
Johnson  administration  will  include  not 
only  the  agony  and  the  pain  of  Vietnam 
but  also  the  hope  and  vision  of  a  more 
just  and  humane  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Valentl's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rkohb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoho, 
as  follows: 
.  .  .  But  "Dejohnsonis^tion"  Maox  L.BJ.  a 

NONFXBSON 

(By  Jack  Valentl) 

As  I  watched  the  Democratic  telethon, 
kod  then  tlie  conveatlon  that  followed  I  kept 
Wilting  for  someone  to  acknowledge  that 
Ityadou  Johnson  was  a  Democratic  P^resldent. 
But  as  tlie  week  ended  It  became  clear  that 
M  far  as  the  telethon  and  the  convention 
me  oonoemed  (except  for  a  late  Thursday 
Dl^^t  QMech  by  Senator  Kennedy)  President 
lobnaaa  was  a  non-person,  expunged  from 
ttw  Democratic  Party  with  the  same  kind  of 
■oouzlng  eflectlvnees  that  liarzlBt  revl&lon- 
l*ti  use  to  rewrite  Communist  history.  As  a 
Qoai  petty  Insult,  the  managers  of  the  con- 
TNttloa  made  sure  LBJ's  picture  was  absent 
uumg  the  portralU  of  FDR,  Truman, 
Stevenson  and  J7K. 

It  seemed  odd  that  the  party,  so  flpmly 
Qiad  in  Its  zeal  to  bring  justice  and  hope 
to  ail  Amertoans,  turned  its  back  on  Preei- 
daat  Johnson,  who  more  than  any  President 
In  aU  U.S.  history  acoompUshed  what  had 
eliBled  aU  his  predeceeaors  in  the  area  of  hu- 
man rights,  education,  health  cere,  aid  to  the 
poor,  conservation,  and  Just  plain  caring 
about  the  powerless,  the  forgotten,  and  the 
anlnvlted. 

It  was  an  act  of  discourtesy,  not  to  men- 
tion memory  gone  sour. 

I  owmot  but  beUeve  that  black  people 
throughout  this  land  understand  with  a  fer- 
vor bom  of  too  much  neglect  that  It  was  a 
PreslUent  from  the  Southwest,  of  all  places, 
who  did  more  to  lift  the  level  of  their  living 
«ffll  to  secure  their  pride  than  any  other 
num.  The  first  black  on  the  Supreme  (3onrt, 
theflrrt  black  In  the  Cabinet,  the  first  black 
*"lrtant  Attorney  General.  Have  we  forgot- 


ten? The  ClvU  Rlghta  Act  of  1064,  the  Voting 
RighU  Act  of  196B,  tba  Bqual  Homing  Act 
of  1968  have  fastened  In  consdenoe  and  leg- 
islation nghU  that  belong  to  all  U.S.  citi- 
zens. But  before  Johnson  these  rights  ezlstetf 
only  m  rhetoric.  Lyndon  Johnson  gave  hu- 
man rlghta  the  covenant  of  national  law. 

Bver  since  Uncoln,  Presidents  have  made 
the  motions  and  gone  through  the  ritual  of 
putting  human  rights  on  the  agenda.  But 
not  untU  Johnson  amma  to  oommand  did  as- 
pirations transform  into  achievement. 
CharlCM  Kvers  and  every  black  eleeted  offi- 
cial In  the  South  know  better  than  any  of 
us  that  It  was  the  Johnson  human  rights  ac- 
tion that  gave  the  vote  to  the  black  man, 
and  with  that  vote  he  could  now  govern. 

But  in  the  convention  no  one  wanted  to 
remember,  and  no  one  seemed  to  care. 

For  years  the  Democratic  Party  talked  and 
talked  about  bringing  education  to  the 
masaes.  but  federal  aid  to  this  educational 
advance  always  foundered  and  faltered  and 
never  liappened.  It  was  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  \i\  the  Johnson 
administration  that  burst  the  carapace  of 
opposition  and  for  the  first  time  the  poorest 
child  m  tlie  bleakest  ghetto  or  on  the  mo«t 
remote  rural  farm  now  has  a  chance  to  get 
an  adequate  education.  That  Johnson  legis- 
lation achievement  was  the  begiimlng,  the 
essential  beginning,  and  all  that  now  has 
taken  place  owes  Its  life  to  that  source-bed 
of  educational  aid.  But  In  the  convention, 
they    all    forgot. 

To  the  aged  and  the  sick,  this  blotting  out 
of  Johnson  muet  have  produced  a  peciUlar 
torment.  How  long  has  the  Democratic  Party 
put  Medicare  In  Its  platform  But  that  iB 
where  it  always  stayed.  In  the  platform, 
words  without  substance,  promises  undeUv- 
ered,  pledges  without  redemption.  Medicare 
and  all  that  It  has  meant  to  those  to  whom 
lingering  sickness  was  a  family  financial 
disaster  didn't  Just  happen.  It  was  the  re- 
svilt  of  the  Johnson  determination  that  help 
for  the  i)oor  sick  aged  was  a  right  that  had 
to  be  fulflUed  and  it  was.  This  was  an 
achievement  worthy  of  hall-bursting  ap- 
plause. But  In  the  convention,  there  was 
only  a  shameless  silence. 

The  list  of  advances  In  human  Jxistlce  Is 
endless,  almost  a  hundred  landmark  pieces 
nf  legislation  that  aimed  at  caring  about 
those  who  had  many  partisans  and  ahouters 
but  few  achievers. 

It  was  all  very  strange,  a  dUnly  lit  Orwel- 
:ian  adventtire  In  which  nonspeak  and  non- 
memory  paraded  the  telethon  and  the  con- 
vention like  some  ravaged  ghosts. 

There  Is  an  old  Ptench  maxim  which  de- 
clares that  If  we  were  without  faults  we 
would  not  take  so  much  pleasiue  In  finding 
them  in  others.  Perhaps  It  la  poaelbie,  for 
those  who  suddenly  found  hindsight  a  splen- 
did luxury,  to  erase  their  Vietnam  guilts  by 
devouring  their  former  leader.  Po-haps. 

It  was  written  of  Lord  Burleigh,  adviser  to 
English  monarchs.  that  "he  never  desMted 
his  friends  till  It  was  very  Inconvenient  to 
st«uid  by  them." 

There  was  a  lot  of  inconvenience  on  dis- 
play over  TV  Isist  week. 


THE  CASE  FOR  GUN  CONTEOia  AS 
REPORTED  IN  THE  CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE 

Mr.  B3INNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
bate on  the  subject  of  gun  control  has 
been  carried  on  within  this  body  and 
among  the  private  citizens  of  our  coim- 
try  for  many  years.  The  Senate  will  soon 
be  called  upon  once  again  to  vote  on  this 
issue,  perhaps  to  decide  the  fate  of  thou- 
sands of  unknown  potentlflJ  victims  of 
gun  violence.  In  order  to  make  such  a 
decision.  Senators  will  want  to  have  ac- 
cess   to    all    information    on    firearms 


control  and  the  effects  of  the  present 
lack  of  control. 

The  Chicago  Tribime  recently  pub- 
lished an  excellent  series  of  articles,  ex- 
amining into  the  role  of  firearms  in  the 
Unted  States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  Informative  series  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcomn, 
asfolIo^Fs: 

Thibtt  Mowomm  a  Day — ^EUifsauiie  To  Slat 
10,000  TKSi  YaAa 

Oerald  Oarllale  tried  to  win  the  hand  but 
lost  his  life. 

me  SO-year-old  South  Slder  was  playing 
pLikv  at  6488  S.  Dnael  Blvd.  He  and  another 
playef  b^pm  quairellng  over  who  had  won 
a  pot. 

Carlisle  pulled  a  .32  caJlber  revolver  he 
carrlMl  for  bis  protection  and  fired  a  shot 
Into  the  floor. 

KBACHXS   rOB    CHANOX 

"Be  cool.  man.  Take  the  money,'  some- 
one said. 

CatUsle  reached  for  the  pile  of  change.  It 
was  the  last  thing  he  would  ever  do.  The 
other  player  opeDad  fire  with  a  .38  caliber 
b^"<1lpiTi  wniTig  CarllBla  and  another  man, 
Joseph  Ouster,  52. 

The  mtirder  of  the  two  men  did  not  make 
tbe  aawapaper,  becauee  ao  gun  homiddes 
ocmir  every  day  In  America. 

Ten  thousand  persons  are  murdered  yearly 
in  the  United  States  with  handguns,  shot- 
guns, and  rlfies.  Tor  every  American  killed  In 
Vlatsam  slnoe  1070,  two  were  kUled  by  gun- 
are  In  this  country. 

Unlllte  thoee  who  died  in  war.  most  of  the 
victims  of  this  mitnin«ri»  plague  did  not  die 
for  a  cause,  or  even  a  good  reason. 

A  few  died  Just  because  someone  felt  like 
killing  and  bad  a  gun. 

MOST  SHOT  nf   QtrABBKLS 

others  were  slain  defending  their  homes 
or  shops  against  criminals,  but  the  major- 
ity— 7,000  out  of  the  10.000 — ^were  shot  down 
In  domestic  spats,  tavern  brawls,  or  In  dis- 
putes over  a  card  game.  Squabbles  that 
might  have  ended  at  worst  with  a  broken 
Jaw  ended  in  death  for  theee  people. 

Like  Carllale.  they  lost  their  arguments  to 
the  murderous  logic  of  the  gun.  That  Is  why 
his  death  and  Ousters  are  as  important  as 
they  are  commonplace. 

They  are  flesh-and-blood  examples  of  what 
gun  control  experts  try  to  say  with  statis- 
tics: The  vast  number  and  the  availability 
of  guna,  combined  wltli  the  ease  of  tbetr 
use,  ai«  escalating  fights  into  murders  and 
mailing  murderers  out  of  people  who  might 
otberwlae  never  deliberately  break  the  law. 
ifxvaa  BEPOKS  nf  tbottblb 

According  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation, the  vast  majority  of  gun  klllerB  are 
people  who  have  never  bean  in  tzouble  be- 
fore, ocdlnary  people  who  pull  a  trigger  in 
a  moment  of  anger. 

But  this  ''1ftMg^''^■— •  la  producing  more  than 
the  loos  of  life.  Sach  death  leaves  a  legt^y 
of  tragedy  and  pain  that  Uvea  on  In  the 
famlllee  of  the  victims. 

Altho  the  famlUea  of  the  victims  knew  bet- 
ter than  anyone  else  the  agony  caused  by 
Uie  firearms  plag;ue  not  one  of  them  has  been 
invited  to  the  gun  control  healings  whlcb 
the  House  Judldary  Committee  wUl  begm 
Tueeday  tn  Waahlngtan 

"SOT  A  KMF  OPBBA" 

Ben  Zellnko,  staff  aide  to  Bep.  Emanuel 
Ceiler  (D..  If.T.],  oommlttee  cbalrman,  ex- 
plained why: 

"Oongreealonal  hearings  are  not  a  soap 
opera.  Their  teetlmoay  would  be  useful  m 
TTintuwriny  public  opinion,  but  it  wonld  not 
be  important  for  leglalatlv*  background." 

ffar  win   the   committee   hear  teetlmony 
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from  even  one  of  Ainerlca's  walking 
wounded — the  tens  of  thouaanda  who  have 
been  scarred  and  crippled  by  gxinflre. 

Instead.  It  wlU  llrten  to  the  same  type  of 
wltneaees  who  have  appeared  at  all  the  g\in 
control  hearings  held  In  the  last  live  years — 
senators,  oongreeamen,  mayors,  governors, 
police  chiefs,  administration  officials,  and 
spokesmen  for  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. 

The  committee  will  probabiy  hear  the  oft- 
repeated  fact  that  there  are  between  90  and 
115  million  firearms  In  the  nation,  34  million 
of  which  are  handguns,  and  that  handguns 
account  for  about  80  per  cent  of  all  firearms 
murders. 

It  will  not  hear  10-year-old  Pamela  Banks 
tell  them  that  she  is  too  terrified  to  sleep 
without  the  light  on.  That  fear  Is  the  emor 
tlonal  wound  left  by  the  .M  caliber  handgun 
bullet  that  struck  her  In  the  head  three 
months  ago. 

The  committee,  which  Is  holding  hearings 
In  response  to  the  shooting  and  paralysis 
of  Alabama  Gov.  Oeorge  Wallace,  may  also 
hear  that  In  1970  there  were  9.960  mxirders. 
139.000  robberies,  and  80,000  aggravated  as- 
saults committed  with  firearms. 

But  It  win  not  hear  Peter  Panas.  14,  teU 
about  the  night  of  April  31,  when  a  .38  cali- 
ber slug  struck  M"!  In  the  cerebral  spine, 
paralralng  him. 

HAVX  coNSTrrnrioHAi.  biout 

The  committee  will  probably  hear  the 
N.  R.  A.  argue,  as  It  has  In  the  past,  that 
Americans  have  a  constitutional  right  to 
keep  and  bear  arms. 

But  Mrs.  Katharine  lialone.  a  resident  of 
the  Cabrlnl-Qreen  Homes  housing  projects, 
will  not  be  there  to  describe  how  street  gangs 
exercise  that  right  by  walking  around  her 
neighborhood  with  pistols  dangling  from 
their  belts  and  carbines  slung  from  their 
shoulders. 

The  Task  Force  Interviewed  numerous  vic- 
tims of  gun  crlmee  and  their  families.  Miss 
Banks,  Mrs.  Malone.  and  Peter  are  three  of 
them.  If  they  could  be  at  Tuesday's  hearings, 
this  would  be  their  testimony. 

The  door  leading  to  the  Banks'  family 
apartment  at  1734  W.  ««th  St.  U  flanked  by 
the  names  of  two  rival  street  gangs  painted 
on  the  wall.  Thoee  proclamations  symbolize 
the  dilemma  of  the  family.  The  Banks  are 
the  noncombatants  In  the  \irban  warfare 
waged  with  guns  nightly  In  their  neighbor- 
hood On  the  night  of  March  17,  the  war 
found  them. 

TAKXS   TASCXT   PSACTICX 

Pamela  and  her  mother.  Mary,  29,  were 
walking  the  family  dog  Nearby,  a  group  of 
gang  members  decided  to  start  practicing 
with  their  .33  caliber  revolvers. 

Had  they  lived  in  the  country,  they  might 
have  shot  at  a  rabbit  or  squirrel.  But  this 
was  the  city  and  the  nearest  moving  animal 
was  Paxaela's  dog.  Uno.  Mrs.  Bsoiks  remem- 
bers it  this  way: 

"I  beard  flr«cracker  sounds  and  then  I  saw 
Pamela  drop  to  the  sidewalk.  There  were 
four  or  flve  teen-agers  standing  near  her 
and  Uno  was  running  In  circles  with  blood 
all  over  htm.  I  ran  toward  Pamela  screaming. 
'Oh  my  Ood,  my  baby's  hurt."  I  thought  she 
was  dead." 

A  bullet  lodged  behind  Pamela's  right  eye. 
She  lay  In  the  hospital  for  33  days  mumbling 
over  and  over.  "No.  No.  Dont  shoot  my  dog. 
Dont  shoot  Uno."  Police  theorised  she  was 
shot  while  trying  to  protect  the  dog  from 
youths  who  had  tortured  the  animal  that 
summer  by  drtvlag  nails  Into  Its  back  and 
paws. 

•HOOmfO  LXSVCB   ICABK 

Pamela  survived  the  shooting  without  per- 
manent Injury,  but  the  incident  has  left  Its 
mark  on  the  entire  family. 

"We're  always  on  edge,"  said  Mrs.  Banks. 
"Panksla  cant  sleep  without  a  Ufbt  on  and 
she's  afraid  to  sleep  alone.  I'm  afraid  myself. 


When  I  drive  home.  I  get  out  of  the  car  and 
I  run  into  the  building." 

Now  Uno  growls  at  every  stranger  when 
Pamela's  father.  John  walks  him  "Hell 
charge  at  someone  and  I'll  think  'Is  that  the 
one  that  did  It?'  " 

The  family  also  has  strong  views  on  gun 
oon'.rol. 

"It  has  to  happen  to  one  of  your  family 
before  you  really  understand  what  these 
guns  and  shootings  are  all  about."  said  John 
Banks  "I  think  the  only  thing  they  can  do 
la  stop  manufacturing  these  small  handguns 
and  Just  make  revolvers  for  the  police  and 
military.  I  don't  think  the  police  need  small 
caliber  guns,  so  why  make  them?" 

CrVES     ONE     ANSWER 

Rlbert  Meltzer,  president  of  Criterion  Die 
and  Machine  Co..  a  New  York  City  firm  that 
makes  100.000  .22  caliber  handgxins  a  year, 
provided  at  least  one  answer  to  that  question : 

"Because  it's  a  profitable  business."  he 
tcld  a  Task  Force  reporter 

Regardless  of  caliber,  handgun  manufac- 
turing Is  profitable.  An  estimated  3.5  mlllloo 
handguns  are  produced  each  year  with  an- 
nual sales  exceeding  50  million. 

Peter  Pannoe  Is  one  of  the  byproducts  of 
that  buslhess. 

Peter  made  the  error  of  standing  In  front 
of  a  store  at  Evergreen  Street  and  Wash- 
tenaw Avenue  when  the  Latin  Kings  chose 
to  terrorize  their  arch-rivals  the  Latin 
Disciples. 

BRASS    KNUCKLJS    OtTT 

Like  all  modern  street  gangs,  the  Kings  do 
not  use  brass  knuckles  or  chains.  The  avail- 
ability of  guns  has  allowed  them  to  equip 
themselves  with  the  firepower  of  a  smaU 
army. 

Peter  knew  about  the  gang  rivalry.  Just  as 
he  knew  that  he  was  In  Disciple  territory 
and  that  the  figure  acroes  the  street  was 
dressed  In  the  uniform  of  the  Kings — black 
coat,  snap-brim  hat,  and  maroon  sweater. 

He  wasnt  afraid,  because  being  of  Greek 
descent,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  gangs  never  both- 
ered him.  Then  he  heard  the  youth  shout 
"Kings  run  It!"  As  he  tiimed  toward  the 
sound,  the  figure  raised  a  revolver  and  Pan- 
noe saw  an  orange  fleish. 

"I  guess  he  thought  I  was  a  Disciple," 
Peter  said  from  his  bed  in  Walther  Memorial 
Hospital  "I  heard  the  shot  and  felt  a  burn- 
ing p«an  In  my  stomach  because  blood  was 
bubbling  out  of  my  mouth  I  tried  to  get 
back  in  the  store.  Then  my  legs  crumpled 
and  I  was  hanging  onto  the  door  handle 
with  my  hands. 

"urns    wouldn't    movi" 

"I  shouted  to  the  owner  to  let  me  In.  but 
he  was  scared  and  locked  the  door  on  me. 
That's  when  I  felt  real  tired  like  and  rolled 
over  on  my  back.  I  couldn't  feel  anything  in 
my  legs.  My  legs  wouldn't  move." 

Peter's  legs  will  never  move.  Neither  wlU 
his  hlpe.  nor  any  part  of  his  body  below  his 
chest.  The  bullet  struck  him  In  the  mouth, 
then  drilled  through  the  lower  part  of  his 
head  to  lodge  In  his  upper  spine.  He  shifts 
himself  In  bed  by  grasping  a  trapeze-like  bar 
that  hangs  above  him. 

Peter  firmly  believes  he  will  walk  again 
and  continue  traliUng  to  be  an  auto  me- 
chanic. He  (dings  to  that  Uliislon  as  tightly  as 
he  clings  to  the  reality  of  that  bar. 

However,  after  a  coetly  but  unsuccessful 
operation  to  restore  use  of  his  Umbe,  doc- 
tors say  Peter  will  be  lucky  if  he  lives.  The 
paralysis  could  creep  into  his  lungs  and 
bring  on  a  fatal  case  of  pneumonia. 

P&XKNT8   TTSK   SAvnroa 

His  parents  have  emptied  their  savings  for 
the  »fi,000  operation  and  are  applying  to 
public  aid  to  pay  for  treatments  at  a  rehabili- 
tation center. 

Ml*.  M»irtn«t  has  become  so  accustomed  to 
the  daUy  shootings  in  her  neighborhood  that 
she  now  regards  them  in  the  way  that  farm- 


era  regard  bllzEarda  and  droughts.  She  tt^ 
there  Is  little  she  can  do  about  them. 

There  la  a  bullet  hole  in  her  living  ng^ 
window,  a  reminder  of  the  day  three  montln 
ago  when  the  Dictators  shot  at  her  son.  Tks 
bullet  narrowly  mlsaed  striking  her  daughts, 
Linda,  13.  in  the  head. 

There  Is  another  buUat  hole  in  her  bar- 
room window,  put  there  by  some  youths  who 
were  taking  target  practice  one  night. 

WALL*    OUT    or    BXD 

"I  was  in  bed  and  I'll  never  forget  it."  ifai 
recalla.  "I  fell  right  out  of  bed  and  stajK 
there  the  rest  of  the  night.  I  have  a  high  bad 
and  lots  of  nights  I  sleep  on  the  fioor." 

Firearms  are  so  much  a  part  of  life  In  Qm 
projects,  she  said,  "that  kids  walk  anmad 
with  them  hanging  out  of  their  pockets.  Tlisy 
have  brand  new  carbines  they're  waftlBf 
around  with.  I  saw  a  16-year-old  kid  walUai 
upstairs  with  one  like  he's  supposed  to  bt 
carrying  it.  .  .  .  It  would  be  the  best  thlai 
that  could  happen  if  they  could  get  the  goat 
out  their  hands." 

With  30.000  gun  control  laws  now  on  tht 
books,  how  and  why  do  guns  get  in  the  hands 
of  the  wrong  people?  In  its  investlgattai, 
Task  Force  reporters  sought  to  answer  thk 
and  other  questions  about  the  gun  erlik. 
This  is  what  they  found : 

The  most  prevalent  means  by  which  tUapl 
firearms  aiv  obtained  is  thru  home  bur- 
glaries. As  more  people  buy  guns  to  protect 
themselves,  more  and  more  criminals  beoom 
armed  by  stealing  those  guns. 

sxctTarrr   is  lax 

By  a  conservative  estimate,  the  n\unber  of 
stolen  guns  in  the  oation  is  600,000.  Tet  fed- 
eral security  regulations  for  the  storage  ud 
transportation  of  firearms  are  so  lax  that 
amateur  burglars  can  obtain  guns  with  saai 
from  shipments  and  sporting  good  stores. 

A  black  market  in  firearms  continues  to 
flourish  despite  all  the  gun  control  laws. 
Ounrunners  dally  Join  with  unscrupulous 
dealers  to  ship  contraband  weapons  acroai 
state  lines.  To  demonstrate  this  technlqat, 
two  reporters  lived  the  lives  of  Intarttott 
gunrunners  in  Florida.  Virginia,   and  lows. 

Another  source  Is  the  pilferage  of  weapon 
parts  from  firearms  manufacturers.  A  New 
York  City  firm  lost  enough  parts  In  one  ytsr 
to  make  10.000  handguns.  The  Task  Force 
found  how  these  stolen  parts  were  assembled 
by  gun  "bootleggers,"  then  sold  on  the  streato 
of  the  Bronx  and  Harlem. 

The  nation's  courts  show  an  appalltBgiy 
low  conviction  rate  for  persons  charged  wH* 
gun  law  violations.  Statistics  gathered  fran 
Chicago,  Washington,  and  New  York  show 
that  only  about  one  of  every  eight  defend- 
ants serves  even  a  single  day  in  Jail. 

Current  laws  are  so  fragmented  and  lad- 
ing in  uniformity  that  weak  laws  in  one  Jnrls- 
diction  often  subvert  strong  laws  in  nelgk- 
bortng  Jtirlsdictions.  For  example,  New  Tatt. 
and  Chicago,  which  have  tough  gtm  laglstit- 
tlon  laws  are  flooded  with  unregistered  gVM 
pvu^^hased  in  suburban  areas  with  leas  strin- 
gent controls. 

Contrary  to  popular  myth,  the  manul»ctor» 
Ing  of  the  cheap  handguns  called  Satuidsy 
Night  Specials,  is  not  a  cottage  ind'ostry,  b«t 
big  business.  At  lesst  two  such  manufac- 
turers are  subsidiaries  o*  prestigious  fimu, 

Stolkn  Qtrxs  Land  in  Hands  of  Kttixm 

(This  article,  the  second  in  a  series  on  tb« 
gun  control  issue,  was  compiled  by  TlM 
Tribune's  Task  Force  team:  George  BMsfc 
director,  and  rvporters  Philip  Caputo,  Wil- 
liam Currte,  Robert  Knstad  and  Pamela 
Zekman.) 

The  Brte  Lackawanna  freight  train  rum- 
bled out  of  the  Westfleld.  Mass.  railroad  yart 
carrying  a  cargo  that  would  spread  a  tzatl 
erf  bloodshed  on  the  streeU  of  Chicago. 

It  was  mldmomlng.  S^t.  36,  1»«,  wl>* 
the  train  approached  a  curve  at  81st  asd 
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,„U,o,  StieeU,  just  mlnut«i  from  Its  long 

JTS  ?toe,  Chieago  PoUeeman  Kenneth 
^M  MS  working  a  second  Job  to  earn 
?Sr««iev  for  his  wUs  and  two  children. 
Srf,SraSt.ur  boxer  could  recaU  ^ 
^^ves  during  his  sU  years  on  the 
t^  ^flirted  with  disaster  each  time  he 
S^iiad  into  his  squad  car  alone  to  patrol 
gfSiM  «as  duilng  the  U  p  m.  to  7  a.m. 

*S"the  train  slowed  for  the  curve.  30-year- 
JV^^phScott  was  Sitting  In  a  clas««jm 
yi^  ©Antral  YMCA  preparing  for  a  sociaJ 
l^^rcareer.  He  had  struggled  thru  the 
Srtpubhc  schools,  spuming  ^J^°^ 
£i  to  his  tough  Knglewood  neighborhood. 
^jmUbb  his  ambition. 

(..^■»TM  i,«>oe  sHOTomfs 
The  fates  of  these  two  men  rested  with 
«,.  deettoy  of  that  train.  Sandwiched  be- 
Slsn  caia  loaded  with  oonaumer  wares  were 
i3»  ii«r  aa^mge  Arms  Oo.  rtiotguna  boxmd 
Jjtt»  abelvee  of  Faber  Brothers,  a  Chicago 

'SSLr^'sSStrKaner.  nor  the  engineer 
Jl  that  a  pack  of  r«lln»d  CM  thieves  were 
rW  at  the  bend  of  the  tracks.  The  curve 
Iw^otorious  as  an  easy  target  for  thlevMj. 
•^iT^t  of  the  train  reached  63d  Street 
b^  the  engineer  peered  in  his  rear  view 
Zm«  and  saw  the  band  of  youths  scramble 
2oard  the  fiatbed  car  which  bore  the  shot- 
guna.  Somehow  they  knew  exacUy  which  car 

to  hit-  ,        A^. 

Thev  quickly  broke  the  flimsy  seal  on  the 
-ptegybsck"  trailer  and  with  spUt  second 
niecWon  shoved  off  three  cases  of  guns  be- 
fore the  engineer  could  call  tar  help.  By  the 
ttme  police  arrived,  they  had  carried  off  their 
prise. 

LOST  IN   SimXAU 

The  69  guns  were  lost  In  the  steady  stream 
of  iUegal  weapons  that  floods  the  city.  The 
rtory  of  their  odysaey  tbru  Chicago's  back- 
tUays  paints  a  grim  picture  of  the  country's 
iua  crisis. 

At  the  heart  of  the  crisis  are  tens  of  thou- 
i^nAm  of  firearms  burglaries  committed  each 
mar.  At  least  half  a  million  contraband 
«a^ns  reported  stolen  were  in  circulation 
in  April,  1973.  nearly  double  the  figure  re- 
puted two  years  ago.  But  the  statutics  are 
gathered  from  only  half  the  nation's  police 
departments  and  law  enforcement  ofBclals 
fear  the  figure  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  num- 
bw  of  stolen  weapons  that  go  unreported. 

They  complain  that  one  of  the  great  fail- 
ures of  federal  gun  control  legislation  is  the 
total  absence  of  laws  requiring  security  for 
the  shipment  and  storage  of  weapons.  Unlike 
regulations  relating  to  explosives,  there  are 
DO  lavs  that  require  even  a  padlock  on  the 
door  of  a  store  or  traUer  filled  with  guna. 

That  is  why  those  59  shotguns  were  so 
easily  obtained.  What  took  seconds  to  steal 
would  take  years  to  find,  and  they  would 
be  found  the  hard  way — one  by  one  as  they 
were  used  In  two  murders,  two  armed  rob- 
beries, three  aggravated  assaults,  and  11 
of  unlawful  use  of  a  weapon. 

SAW    OIT    SHOTGUNS 


WMle  Faber  Brothers  was  making  out  it's 
ISMO  insurance  claim  for  the  stolen  stock, 
the  thieves  were  sawing  the  barrels  to  make 
them  more  concealable  and  hence  more  use- 
ful for  urban  warfare.  Afterward,  they  dis- 
tributed them  Into  the  network  of  illegal 
channels  thru  which  criminals  obtain  their 
firearms. 

Five  months  later.  Rudolph  Scott  was 
walking  along  Stewart  Avenue  Joking  with 
a  friend  as  they  headed  toward  a  party.  He 
was  going  to  celebrate  his  acceptance  at 
Chicago  State  College.  For  the  first  time  his 
Ufa's  goal  appeared  within  reach. 

He  probably  recognized  the  youth  In  the 
battered  white  car  that  aklpped  along  side  of 
him  near  midnight  on  the  dark  street.  They 


had  puyed  together  tu,  chlldrsn  in  the  crum- 
bled alleys  of  the  westslde. 

But  he  had  Uttls  chance  to  rrmn  nod  at  nis 
boyhood  frtend.  Without  a  ^*»^  <^ _2*^ 
l«aned  froan  the  car,  took  aim  and  flred  the 
stolen  shotgun.  Scott  lay  faos  down  In  tts 
pool  of  blood,  fataUy  shot  In  tiM  hsad.  My 
child  was  not  afraid  to  dls.  He  woold  ^^Vf^ 
say  you  are  not  going  to  die  untU  !<«»  «™?" 
recaUed  hU  mother,  Mrs.  Audrey  wooBs. 
"They  buried  my  child  on  I^bruary  26  and 
I  moved  out  o*  my  house  In  two  days.  I  was 
juat  so  grieved.  I  los*  my  wUl  to  Uve.  I  aaiy 
pray  that  one  day  In  the  resurrection  I  might 
meet  my  child  again." 

Scott's  klUsr  was  tasting  ths  gun  bsrore 
Uunchlng  an  evening  robbery  spree.  lilnutM 
later  he  had  nettM  •!  JO  from  a  waary  stsel- 
worker  returning  from  the  pUnt.  A  half -hour 
later  he  was  shot  himself  fleeing  from  the 

'**F^teen  months  latw,  poUceanan  Kennrth 
Kaner  was  sitting  alone  in  his  squad  car  at 
the  comer  of  71st  Street  and  Union  Av»nue. 
writing  a  report  on  his  fruitless  search  for  a 
mlaslng  boy.  It  was  1:30  ajn.  on  J«na  19. 
1971  and  he  had  Just  asked  two  men  a  h^ 
block  away  if  they  knew  of  the  ehilA.im  he 
puUed  away,  one  of  the  men.  Bruce  Shitfp. 
34.  auggeated  to  hla  friend.  "I^fa  off  that 

Sharp  slipped  the  stolen  shotgun  from  be- 
neath his  Jacket  and  stroUed  up  to  Kansr-s 
car.  He  placed  the  barrel  against  the  window 
and  said.  "Hi.  officer." 

As  Kaner  turned  his  head.  Sharp's  shotgun 
roared  <Hinng  Kamer  Instantly.  Sharp's 
friend  hit  Kaner  In  the  wrist  from  the  pas- 
aenger  side  of  the  car  with  a  stolen  pistol, 
the  fruits  of  a  hoana  burglary  18  months 
before. 

PoUce  captured  the  pair  three  blocks  away 
after  they  sped  through  a  red  Ught.  Tlie 
stolen  shotguns,  pistol,  and  Kansr-s  serrloe 

revolver  were  in  their  car.  

That  ended  the  voyage  of  those  two  shot- 
guns. Only  17  others  have  turned  up  In  the 
last  two  years. 

One  found  lU  way  to  the  stockpue  oi  a 
teenage  gang  leader  who  lent  guns  to  hla 
friends.  In  April.  1970.  he  lent  the  stolen  shot 
gun  to  a  youth  caught  entering  an  elevator 
of  the  Robert  Taylor  Homes  with  the  weapon 
hidden  up  his  coat  sleeve. 

Another  b«ame  the  final  arbiter  in  a 
domestic  quarrel  between  Roger  and  Evelyn 
Alexander.  After  her  husband  struck  her  sev- 
eral timee.  Mrs.  Alexander  ran  to  the  kitchen, 
grabbed  the  stolen  ahot  gun  from  a  shell 
and  shot  him  as  he  burst  Into  the  door. 

Still  another  was  brandished  by  a  youth 
robbing  a  south  side  dry  cleaners  on  May  8, 
1970.  The  robber  was  ahot  by  the  store  owner 
before  he  completed  his  getaway  with  the 
(58  11  taken  from  the  cash  register. 
40  of  the  shot  guna  were  still  missing. 
Guns  like  these  are  a  precious  find  and 
criminals  will  go  to  any  length  to  get  th«n. 
Oangleaders  told  reporters  how  they  pay 
youngsters  a  pittance  to  rifle  homes,  some- 
times their  own,  and  bring  back  a  gun  they 
are  not  even  big  enough  to  carry. 

"\11  the  kids,  they  got  guns,"  said  one 
member  of  the  Black  Angels  street  gang.  We 
set  the  little  kids  and  they  break  into  houses 
and  we  pay  them  »3  to  W  for  the  guns  they 
bring  back."  I  replenished  the  gang's  arsenal 
when  a  woman,  moving  from  her  West  Side 
hcane.  carelessly  left  behind  160  pounds  of 
.23  caliber  ammunition  In  a  trunk  In  her 

attic. 

A  Pagln-Uke  leader  of  the  Black  P  Stone 
NatUxi  related  how  he  entices  children  to 
steal  for  him  and  add  to  his  personal  arsenal: 

"You  meet  them  in  the  street  and  you 
Ulk  to  them  about  whether  they^  going 
to  support  the  neighborhood  . . . 

"You  teU  a  kid  'youll  be  a  big  man  if  you 
do  this.'  You  seek  the  little  Wds  to  do  aU 
the   wrong   because   theyTl   get   off   if   they 


get  caught.  And  you  kill  them  11  they  get 
caught,  -when  you  corns  out  you'll  bs  »ny 
majr^You-U  klU  and  do  big  things  »nd  be 
a  blc  man.'  A  kid  doeant  hav«  a  mind  tar 
himself    after    that.    Hs's    bratnwashwl.   He 

Just  does  It.  _,„..„ 

•They  rob  gas  stations,  and  atore  owners, 
and  security  guards.  They  rob  railroad  pas- 
aenger  cars  and  hit  freight  traina.  Tou  can 
tell  them  what  car  has  meat,  flour  or  guns. 
The  Main  [Main  21.  leadership  of  the  gang) 
tells  us  what  to  hit.  They  know  from  some- 
one in  the  railroad  and  you  can  teU  by  the 
markings  .  .  And  then  you  teU  them  to 
burglarlise  homes,  and  you  let  tham  burglar- 
ize your  own  house.  You  teU  them  where 
to  flnd  the  gun." 

ujrx  or  ■DPn.T 
The  National  Commlaalon  on  Causes  and 
Pi»v«ntlQn  at  Vlolsnos  estimated  that  h^ 
the  natkms  00  million  households  poaaeaaed 
at  least  one  gun.  Their  ownera  may  be  law 
abiding  cltlsens,  but  thsy  Ir«iuently  be- 
come the  middleman,  the  ksy  link  to  the 
chain,  betwen  the  legitimate  gun  owner  and 
the  criminal. 

As  these  citl»ns  continue  to  arm  them- 
aelves  against  erlms.  they  become  ths  tarfsta 
at  crime  and  arm  thoee  they  are  protecting 
themselves  against. 

"Say  an  addict  needs  some  money  to  aup- 
nort  Ms  habit,"  explained  one  veteran  Chl- 
h^  gun  trafficker,  "He  Just  breaks  toto  a 
bouse  and  gets  a  gun.  Hsll.  every  house  In 
the  city's  got  at  least  one  gun.  mayt)e  thr^ 
or  four.  Then  he  takes  ths  gun  and  he  selU 
it  on  the  Btreet."  .  , 

Large  quantities  of  guna  are  obtatoed  from 
InterstaU  shlpmsnts  and  burglaries  o«  gun 
storas  that  are  frequenUy  left  unprotected 
by  minimal  security  devices.  The  countless 
examples  Include: 

One  trucker  en  route  to  Alabama  with  » 
cargo  of  $1JOO  che^  handguns  !«"  ^U 
trailer  parked  for  four  days  in  a  New  York 
City  public  lot.  When  he  returned,  two  cases, 
containing  aOO  guns  were  gone.  ^^.^, 

Twenty-one  guns  stolen  from  a  Manhat- 
tan. Kans,  gun  store  tiiat  had  ^  ^J™- 
wound  up  to  the  Kansas  City  rent-anpun 
operation  of  a  drug  p«ldler.  He  loaned  them 
tcTaddlcts  to  commit  robberies  so  they  could 

buy  narcotlca.  ..-»...„.-. 

Ballroad  security  guards  we^wns.    Thsy  re 

not  going  to  stop  you  if  theyYe  with  you. 

explained  on*  Chicago  gang  mamiher. 

grZAL*    MACHim     CUMS 

one  switchman  stole  three  M-60  m*chjne 
guns  from  armored  perwrnnel  carrisrs  while 
the  fiatbed  car  bearing  the  load  was  «t 
aside  for  nptJr  at  the  South  Chicago  switch- 
ing yard.  His  aooompUce  solicited  ssveral 
Bang  members  to  buy  ths  guns,  but  Utsr  sold 
Sam  for  tWO  to  an  undsroovar  poUosman 
Laws  ilT«*g"^  to  cope  with  the  problem  of 
gun  thefts  are  a  rarity 

By  Btubbomly  refualng  permits  to  persons 
who  cannot  show  a  compel  ling  need  for  a 
gun  New  York  aty  cuU  down  on  the  num- 
b«r  of  honest  dtlaens  who  become  aouroee 
for  contraband  weapons.  Thus,  only  ons  out 
of  every  370  New  Yorkers  has  a  permit  to 
carry  a  gun,  compared  with  one  out  of  every 
11  reaidents  at  Illinois.  Of  the  23,000  persona 
holding  gun  permits  to  New  York  City,  all 
but  800  are  rwjulred  to  carry  a  gun  for  thete 
employment.  __ 

nilnoto'  lenient  leglaUtlon  pndilblts  per- 
mits only  to  persona  who  have  a  felony  con- 
viction record  or  hlst<»7  of  mental  illness. 


LAW    COTS    IBSri'B 

Oakland,  Cal.,  Is  one  of  the  few  Americana 
cities  that  has  taken  action  to  cope  with 
coDunerdal  thsfU  of  weapons.  In  19«4,  the 
city  enact*l  a  burglary  preventUm  ordinance. 
Security  devices  tostalled  by  stares  to  comply 
with  ths  law  have  cut  thefts  by  13  pw  cent 
and  thwarted  1303  of  the  1JW3  burglarlss 
attempted  over  the  last  flve  years,  police 
aakl. 
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OumcNNiNc:  Am  East  Job 

(Ten  thousand  American*  are  shot  to  death 
each  year.  That  means  plenty  of  guns,  lots 
of  gun-racketeering.  Here  Tribune  reporters 
tell  of  the  Inside  of  the  gun  traffic.  In  the 
third  part  of  a  Taslc  Force  serle*  by  George 
Bliss,  director,  and  reporters  PhUlp  Caputo. 
WUUam  Currte,  Robert  Bnstad.  and  Pamela 
Zeicman.) 

The  popular  Inxa^  of  a  gunrunner  Is  that 
of  a  swashbuckler  who  flirts  with  danger  and 
lives  by  his  wits  as  he  smuggles  machine 
guns  to  a  guerrlUa  band  In  some  South 
American  banana  republic. 

Perhaps  such  buccaneers  exist  somewhere 
lu  the  world,  but  In  the  United  States,  a 
gunrunner  Is  more  likely  to  be  a  bartender, 
a  manicurist,  a  machinist,  or  a  housewife. 

In  other  words,  a  guiirunner  oould  be  al- 
most anybody.  Almost  anybody  can  become 
one.  Thousands  do  every  year,  because  It  Is 
Incredibly  easy  to  enter  this  lucrative  racket. 

JIOTHINO   HIDDEN   ABOUT  rT 

That  Is  the  lesson  Task  Force  reporters 
William  Currte  and  Robert  Enstad  learned 
when  they  became  gunrunners  In  Florida, 
Virginia,  and  Iowa,  and  shipped  their  guius 
to  Chicago. 

Expecting  to  enter  a  sinister  world  of 
cloak-and-dagger  intrigue,  the  reporters  were 
shocked  to  find  that  the  illegal  purchase  of 
firearms  can  be  carried  out  openly  and  that 
•hipping  contraband  weapons  across  state 
imas  IS  no  harder  than  doing  the  same  with 
a  carton  of  clgarets. 

GBT8  NO   BACKTAIJC 

Their  accomplices  were  licensed  flreannj 
dealers  who.  In  their  eagerness  to  make  a 
sale,  paid  but  token  attention  to  the  federal 
law  that  demands  they  sell  guns  only  to 
residents  of  the  state  In  which  they  do  busi- 
ness. 

One  of  the  dealers  Enstad  encountered 
"seemed  no  different  from  a  bartender  who 
sees  a  young-looking  kid  come  In  and  ask 
for  a  drink.  The  bartender  asks  the  fellow 
If  he's  21.  The  kid  says  yes,  and  he  gets  a 
drink  without  showing  his  Identification." 

Enstad  was  referring  to  the  purchase  he 
made  of  a  .25  caliber  automatic  In  Jay's  Sales, 
a  gun  shop  In  the  basement  of  the  home  of 
a  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  city  councilman. 

He  Is  Russell  La  Vine,  61,  a  former  radio 
announcer  and  an  ultra  conservative  who 
once  claimed  he  was  "further  to  the  right 
than  the  John  Birch  Society."  LaVlne  Is  a 
federally  licensed  firearms  dealer  whose  busi- 
ness grosses  C40,000  a  year. 

acsa  AS  ur  TASLom 

Bnstad  learned  of  the  Shop  thru  Oun 
Week,  a  firearms  tabloid  In  which  LaVlne  was 
advertising  ooncealable  handguna.  Altho  La- 
Vlne claims  he  sells  firearms  only  to  police, 
no  mention  of  that  restriction  was  made  in 
the  advertisement. 

Nor  did  the  reporter  have  any  difficulty  in 
purchasing  his  palm-slsed  pistol  for  the  dis- 
count price  offered  to  polio*. 

When  Bnstad  entered  the  store,  LaVlne's 
wife,  Callle,  was  behind  the  counter.  The 
showcases  were  crammed  with  every  type 
of  handgun,  ranging  from  tiny  .228  to  can- 
non-like .SS7  magnums. 

The  reporter  mentioned  that  he  wanted  to 
buy  the  automatic  for  home  protection.  Mrs. 
LaVlne  then  showed  him  the  pistol,  a  wicked- 
looking  weapon  small  enough  to  fit  into  a 
ablrt  pocket. 

RIND    USKD    OV    WALLACE 

His  question  prompted  a  conversation 
about  the  quality  of  guns,  during  which  Mrs. 
LaVlne  extolled  the  merits  of  the  gun  used 
to  shoot  Alabama  Ckiv.  Oeorge  Wedlace. 

"Now  take  that  gun,"  she  said,  "thats 
the  one  Wallace  got  shot  with.  Now  they  say 
that's  a  'Saturday  night  special '^4  cheap 
gun.  But  that's  made  by  Charter  Arms.  It's 
a  good  gun.  It  wlU  fire  off  six  good  rounds  " 

Ironically    the    LaVlnes    appeared    to    be 


Wallace  supporters.  A  dollar  biU  bearing  Wal- 
lace's face  In  place  of  Preeldent  Washington's 
was  displayed  on  a  counter.  The  fact  that 
someone  had  used  a  Charter  Arms  .38  re- 
volver to  shoot  the  Alabama  governor  did 
not  seem  to  trouble  Mrs.  LaVlne. 

Enstad  finally  decided  on  the  Colt  auto- 
matic, but  protested  that  the  cost.  %69,  was 
loo  high.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  price  tag 
was  the  figure  (57.36. 

"The  lower  price  la  what  we  charge  law 
enforcement  officers.  I'U  sell  it  to  you  for  that 
price,"  she  offered,  altho  Enstad  never  identi- 
fied himself  as  a  policeman 

QCIESTIONS    RXSIDSNCX 

E^astad  volunteered  the  information  that 
be  wanted  the  gun  for  protection  because 
his  home  bad  been  burglarized  when  he 
lived  In  Chicago. 

She  said : 

"I  can't  sell  you  a  gun  If  you're  from  out  of 

state  because  th.'s  against  federal  law.  Are 

you  a  permanent  resident  of  Dee  Moines?" 

Sure.    Been    here    since    April,"    l'!"*''-^^ 

replied. 

"Oh.  thats  okay.  State  law  says  you  have 
to  be  here  30  days  to  be  a  resident." 

Mrs.  LaVlne  then  placed  a  federal  firearm 
transfer  form  In  front  of  the  reporter,  say- 
ing, "PUl  those  things  out,  and  I  will  know 
as  much  about  you  as  you  do." 

That  statement  was  not  entirely  accurate. 
When  Mrs.  LaVlne  looked  at  the  form,  she 
knew  the  purchaser  was  Robert  Elnstad,  that 
he  was  33  years  old.  was  born  In  Pine  City, 
Minn.,  and  had   no  criminal  record. 

BUT    ADDHESS    IS    FALSE 

All  that  Information  was  true.  She  did  not 
know  that  his  Des  Moines  address  was  false. 
The  reporter  lives  in  Chicago. 

Moreover,  he  could  have  falsified  the  en- 
tire form,  because  Mrs.  LaVlne  did  not  ask 
him  for  one  shred  of  Identification.  In  the 
space  marked  "Identification,"  she  wrote  88, 
and  Instructed  Enstad  to  fill  In  his  Social  Se- 
curity number  without  even  eisklng  to  see  his 
card. 

LaVlne  ran  for  his  city  council  seat  on  a 
"safety  on  the  streets"  campaign,  but  his 
business  practices  are  of  the  type  that  is 
making  our  streets  more  dangerous. 

For  all  the  care  his  wUe  took,  the  pur- 
chaser could  have  been  an  ex-convlct  bent  on 
murder,  an  escaped  mental  patient,  or  a  gun- 
runner planning  to  sell  the  weapon  to  a  crim- 
inal. 

TOtrrs    T7SI    OF    MACK 

Enstad  paid  $60.08  and  walked  out  of  the 
store  with  the  gun  In  Its  box.  Mrs.  LaVlne 
told  him  to  come  back  If  he  wanted  to 
buy  some  Mace,  a  chemical  disabling  spray. 

Jay's  Sales  was  not  unique  In  Its  lack  of 
attention  to  federal  firearms  laws. 

At  Ted's  Shooter's  Supply,  a  saloon-cum- 
gun  shop,  which  advertises  firearms  on  a 
Hamm'8  beer  sign.  Enstad  purchased  a  .22 
caliber  handgun  for  $36  using  his  Illinois 
Driver's  License  as  identification. 

"We  cant  sell  to  people  from  out  of  state." 
said  the  salesman.  Enstad  wrote  down  the 
same  false  Des  Moines  address.  After  glanc- 
ing at  the  transfer  form,  the  salesman  asked 
Enstad  for  Identification. 

".Anything  with  your  name  on  It,"  he 
said. 

UCXNSE     ACCKPTSD 

Enstad  displayed  his  Illinois  license,  ex- 
pecting to  be  refused  the  sale.  The  salesman 
did  not  bat  an  eye  when  he  looked  at  the 
out-of-state  Identification,  as  he  banded  En- 
stad a  paper  sack  with  the  revolver  Inside. 

Another  contraband  weapon  was  on  the 
street.  The  next  day,  both  weapons  arrived 
In  Chicago  via  parcel  post. 

In  Florida,  a  licensed  gun  dealer  gave  re- 
porter Currle  his  first  lesson  in  the  illegal 
purchase  of  firesLrms 

Currle  entered  Southern  Oun  DlsUibutors. 
a  huge  armory-Uke  firearms  shop  at  251  SW 


23d  Ave.,  MlamL  Saying  that  he  was  fm, 
out  of  state,  Currle  asked  the  salesman  ho* 
he  could  buy  a  gun  in  Florida. 

"Why  dont  you  get  a  friend's  license  tnai 
Florida?  That's  what  they  do,"  the  t»\mm^^ 
sxigge«ted.  "" 

Btrrs  NTW  nwNTrms 

Taking  the  advice,  Currle  scoured  tbi 
Miami  dockjB  in  search  of  a  new  identttv 
For  $30  he  acquired  a  Virginia  driver's  UoiaL 
from  the  first  mate  oX  a  charter  fishing  bo»t. 

The  license  was  lasued  to  a  Dennis  O,  zini. 
merman,  who  did  not  resemble  Curri  ud 
was  nearly  40  pounds  heavier. 

The  next  day,  he  purchased  iot  a  few  mm 
dollars,  a  Florida  license  from  a  ttubbls- 
chinned  derelict  In  Miami's  seedy  Bayfroot 
Park.  That  one  was  Issued  to  Fred  Mulllnt,  at 
West  Palm  Beach,  who  waa  16  years  old« 
than  Currle. 

Baturnlng  to  Southern  Ouns  to  m^^y^  ^ 
pxirchase,  Currle  was  told  that  he  would  ban 
to  valt  73  hours  before  be  oould  plok  up  tht 
weapon.  He  said  he  did  not  want  to  wait  aad 
waa  advised  to  go  to  Broward  County,  wbtn 
no  waiting  period  la  required. 

HirCHHXKXK'B     AOVICB 

During  the  drive  northward,  a  hitchhiker 
advised  the  reporter  that  Hollywood,  Fla.,  vu 
the  best  city  In  the  country  for  buying  g^uu. 

"While  I  waa  driving  toward  Hollywood,  I 
practiced  signing  the  name  of  Fred  MuUliu 
at  stop  lights,"  Currte  reported.  "It  wu  % 
waste  of  time  becaixse  the  gun  dealer  dldBt 
even  check  the  signature,  and  In  fact  aoas 
police  officers  told  me  I  probably  oould  ban 
gotten  away  with  a  license  Issued  to  a  black 
man,"  Currle  is  white. 

The  repwrter  finally  arrived  at  Harris  Houat 
Ouns  and  Ammo,  a  shop  located  at  the  and 
of  a  middle-class  residential  street.  Standing 
In  front  of  a  rack  of  carbines,  second-hand 
shotguns,  and  AK-16  semiautomatic  rifles 
was  a  plump,  drab  woznan  In  her  thirties. 

TKLLS    pr    FOROLAKIXa 

Currle  said  he  needed  handguns  becausg 
of  a  wave  of  burglaries  In  West  Palm  Beadi. 
For  $20,  or  less  than  half  of  what  he  paid  for 
his  false  Identification,  Currle  purehassd 
two  .32  caliber  revolvers,  a  Valor  and  Viking 

Because  of  their  cheapness,  concealablUty, 
and  frequent  use  In  barroom  quarrels,  thcaa 
handguns  are  known  in  Florida  as  "mayhem 
makers." 

The  woman  copied  the  information  from 
the  license  onto  the  transfer  form,  with  no 
apparent  reaction  to  the  fact  that  It  showid 
Currle  to  be  45  years  old  Instead  of  his  trua 
age,  30. 

Currle  then  deliberately  called  her  atten- 
tion to  the  blrthdate  on  the  license  to  sm 
If  he  could  arouse  her  suspicions. 

"See  where  It  says  I  waa  born  in  1937,"  he 
said.  "That's  a  mistake.  I  waa  really  bom  In 
1937." 

Without  a  word,  the  saleswoman  wrote 
1937  on  the  federal  form,  then  sprayed  the 
guns  with  oil,  placed  them  in  a  box,  and 
handed  them  to  Currle. 

NO    qiTXSTIONS   ASKXS 

That  was  it.  No  questions  asked.  No  com- 
parlson  of  signatures.  No  determination  If 
this  buyer  waa  a  poaalble  criminal  purchaalsg 
the  tool  of  his  trade  or  a  giinrunner  plan- 
ning to  aell  hla  warea  to  a  atreet  gang.  No 
concern  If  these  guns  might  be  used  to  take 
a  life.  Just  take  the  money  and  give  him  his 
guna. 

Latw,  Currle  drove  to  Hopewell,  Va.  Using 
hla  falae  Virginia  llcenae,  he  purchaed  • 
snub-noaed  .32  caliber  revolver  from  the  Oun 
Rack  Orearma  shop  for  $35.  The  aaleawoman 
did  not  aeem  to  notice  that  the  photogr^A 
on  the  license  hardly  raaembled  the  man 
buying  the  gun.  The  RO  revolver  was  the 
same  type  used  to  kill  Chicago  Patrolman 
Robert  Oallowitch  laat  month. 

Currle  mailed  the  three  wei^>ons  to 
Chicago. 
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BOOTH    A    MAJOa   BOTTlCa 

K  U  poaslble  that  OaUowltch'a  klUer  ob- 
«Ld  Waweapon  in  that  way.  or  purchased 
,«fS«n  a  Jm^unner.  According  to  law  en- 
f^wt  officials,  gunrunnlng  ^  '^^<\ 
^S^flrewM  burglartea  aa  a  principal 
J2bs  by  which  cranlnala  acquire  guna  they 

"^  *^%!^^<iB  of  these  contraband 
.IzIl  purchaawl  mainly  in  tha  South, 
SS»lron  lawa  are  lax.  pour  into  the  streets 
J^^^lttea.  Ther.  are  more  thanieoooo 
^^Md  dealers  to  the  nation,  many  of  whom 
M^^rilimg  to  overlook  the  law,  and  only 
1  nets  federal  agenU  to  police  them. 
'•^New  Tork,  M  per  cent  of  the  X0.168  U- 
l«al  firearms  seized  to  1971  were  traced  to 
MOioea  outside  the  city  and  state. 

Wffilam  Zapata,  25,  of  Flushing,  New  York, 
nstflv  added  340  J2  caliber  revolvers  to  that 
«fflolT  when  he  unwittingly  became  a  part- 
Mfln  a  BOphlstlcated  interstate  gunrunnlng 
rtctet  The  damage  that  could  have  been 
done  by  those  guns  was  averted  when  a  New 
jener  state  trooper  found  the  gooa  to  tha 
trunk  of  Zapata's  rented  car  after  Zapata  fell 
ideep  to  a  no  parktog  zone  along  the  tum- 

^%it  guns  were  purchased  Oct.  9,  1970.  to 
Cblra'i  out  Shop,  Hlaleah,  Fla.,  by  a  Ber- 
nini Lino  using  a  phony  Florida  addreaa. 
Lino  told  the  store-owner  he  wanted  the 
weapons  "to  open  a  shooting  gallery." 

TXAFPB)  IT   DJKBT 

ZapaU  waa  trapped  Into  transpoattog  the 
juna  bv  a  slickly  dwaaed  man  wearing  dia- 
mond rings  namad  Sammy  whom  he  met  to  a 
Manhattan  dlsootheqtia.  Flrat  Sammy  bought 
Zapata  a  few  drlnka,  then  a  radio  and  aome 
lood  and  even  started  paneling  hla  famlly'a 
kitchen.  He  first  refused  payment  f or  aU  the 
gifts  and  then  later  tof  ormed  Zapata  that  he 
owned  him  $800. 

Not  havtag  the  money.  Zapata  agreed  to 
drive  a  car  from  Florida  to  New  York's  Ken- 
nedy Airport  to  pay  off  the  debt.  He  had  no 
Idea  the  guna  were  packed  to  the  trunk,  he 
said.  The  Judge  who  tried  hia  caae,  believed 
tlia  young  Puerto  Blcan'a  bizarre  tale  and 
placed  him  on  probation. 

aeporters  Currle  and  Enstad  purchased 
oniy  five  weapons  to  demonstrate  how  easy 
It  U  to  become  a  gunrunner.  However,  hun- 
dreds of  ordinary  citizens  each  year  engage  to 
the  large-scale  interstate  trafficking  of  fire- 
arms. 

And  gunrunners  can  be  the  unlikelleet  peo- 
ple—such  as  Mrs.  M.,  a  welfare  mother  of  12 
who  purchased  1,600  contraband  guna  over 
a  two-year  period  few  her  son's  South  Side 
sweet  gang.  [She  asked  that  her  name  not  be 
dlaeloeed  for  fear  of  gang  retaliation]. 

forced  by  the  gang  to  obtato  weapons,  Mrs. 
M.  made  numerous  trips  to  Milwaukee  and 
Gary,  meeting  contraband  gun  dealers  late 
at  night  In  gas  stattons  and  at  other  pre- 
arranged locations.  And  she  told  of  some 
bizarre  methods  of  hiding  the  grins  once 
they  were  to  the  city. 

"Sometimes  I'd  slide  them  up  my  girdle — 
six  at  once.  And  I  had  a  lot  of  them  stashed 
In  boxes  of  sanitary  napkins,  and  sometimes 
I'd  put  them  on  babies.  You  get  a  kid  with 
a  snowsuit  and  stuff  him  up  with  guna,  and 
you  have  a  fat  baby." 

Then  there  was  Mrs.  Argentina  Love,  59,  a 
manicurist  to  the  Monarch  Barbershop,  339 
E.  39th  St.,  who  boasted  to  an  undercover 
poMce  officer  that  she  had  "accees  to  guns  for 
black  miUtanta." 

To  prove  It.  she  sold  the  policeman  a  re- 
volver for  $70,  pasatog  it  under  her  mani- 
curist's table.  Her  source  waa  an  ex-convict 
luuned  Boy  Williams,  who  later  sold  under- 
cover federal  agents  several  more  guna.  He 
obtained  hla  supply  frcMn  a  Texas  gtm  dealer, 
avoiding  the  residency  requirement  by  hav- 
ing his  sister,  a  local  resident,  make  the  pur- 
chases. 


STOLZN    GUNB  KILL.  MaIM  AS  SaLLKlB  COUNT 

Bio  Paonx 

(Guna  kill  10.000  Amartcaae  a.  year.  To 
study  thia  epidemic  of  vtolenoe,  Tribune  re- 
porters toured  eeven  atatea.  They  found  that 
one  mftjor  source  of  weapons  uaed  to  crinae 
is  pilferage  from  gun  manufacturers'  planta. 
This  la  the  fourth  to  a  serlaa  of  Taak  Force 
reports  by  George  BUsa.  director,  and  report- 
era  PhUip  O^uto,  WlUlam  Currle,  Robert 
Bnstad.  and  Pamela  Zekaoan.) 

The  CrlUrtoii  Die  and  Maohlne  Company 
on  Manhattan's  west  aide  manufactures 
smaU  engines  of  death  called  Saturday  Night 
Specials — concealable  handguna  that  s«U  for 
the  price  of  a  cheap  pair  of  shoes. 

It  waa  to  the  dingy  room  where  those  guna 
are  assembled  that  Vic  "Chupa"  Falcon  and 
his  band  of  gun  bootleggers  found  a  way  to 
catapult  their  tocomea  from  $1.65  an  hoiir  to 
more  than  $60,000  a  year. 

Their  method  had  the  beauty  of  simplicity. 
Falcon  and  hU  ring  were  employee  of  the 
firm,  tolltog  each  day  to  the  assembly  room 
for  as  low  a  wage  as  the  law  wovUd  allow. 

TH«   SMTIOGLIWO    BEGINS 

Noticing  that  the  con^>any  president,  Rob- 
ert Meltzer.  had  faUed  to  Install  even  token 
security  measures,  they  began  smuggltog 
weapons  parts  out  of  the  loft  buUdtog  and 
assembling  them  toto  complete  handguns  to 
the  basement  of  Falcon's  Bronx  apartment. 

Cyltoders.  frames,  handgrips,  and  barrels 
were  stuffed  toto  coat  pocketa,  waist  banda. 
and  lunch  palls  untU  enough  parte  to  aaaem- 
ble  10,000  weapons  had  vanished  without  a 

trsM^.  _. 

It  was  easy  because  Meltzer  did  not  order 
his  parts  by  a  numerical  accounting  system, 
but  by  weight — sometimes  a  ton  at  a  time. 

TT.T.Tfrrr  paoiTTS  BIOOXB 

Unguarded,  the  parts  lay  about  the  plant 
to  huge  barrels  and  were  fUched  easily.  Be- 
cauae  they  arrived  by  weight,  a  few  plecea 
could  be  lifted  each  day  without  being 
miaaed. 

The  bootleggers  soon  found  that  the  Illegal 
market  for  their  lethal  wares  waa  twice  as 
profitable  as  the  legal  market.  Meltzer 's  guna 
sold  for  $12  each  to  stores,  but  the  bootleg- 
gers peddled  them  for  $25  to  $30  apiece. 

It  coat  Falcon  and  his  pilferers  nothing  to 
steal  the  parts  and  only  a  few  dollars  to  set 
up  a  make-ahlft  assembly  shop  to  his  base- 
ment at  1478  Bryant  Av. 

That  address  Is  to  the  lower  Bronx,  one  of 
New  York  City's  worst  slums,  and  the  boot- 
leggers found  a  thrtvtog  market  among  the 
people  who  lived  in  that  neighborhood. 

Drug  addicts  needed  guns  to  commit  rob- 
beries  to  support  their  habits;  shop  owners 
needed  guna  to  protect  themaelvee  from 
robbers.  Burglars  needed  guns  to  shoot 
startled  homeownws,  and  homeowners 
needed  them  to  defend  themselves  againat 
bvxrglars.  Muggers  needed  them  to  threaten 
their  victims,  and  their  victims  needed  them 
to  fend  oC  muggers. 

And  so,  out  of  that  vlcioua  circle  of  vio- 
lence and  fear.  Falcon  and  hla  ring  reaped 
huge  profits.  Men  who  had  been  subsUtlng 
on  a  minimum  wage  were  now  earning  as 
much  aa  $180  a  day,  thanka  to  Meltaer,  who 
felt  It  waa  too  expensive  to  InataU  aecurlty 
precautiona. 

MZLTsn's  xsvnacT  am 
"It  was  strictly  economics  with  him  [Melt- 
zer]," a  federal  agent  said.  "It  did  not  make 
any  difference  to  him  If  those  stolen  gune 
were  betog  used  to  klU  people.  He  Juat  told 
us  that  It  would  coat  him  more  to  InataU 
security  systema  than  be  waa  losing  thru  pU- 
ferage.  He  said  he  oould  not  search  employes 
because  It  was  a  union  shop." 

As  a  result.  Falcon's  wing  grew  more 
brazen.  BventuaUy  almost  all  of  the  aaaem- 
bly  room'a  18  employee  were  tovolved  to  the 
racket.  The  bootleg  weapons  began  selling 
in  such  wholesale  quantities  that  "they  were 


being  aold  by  the  aackful  to  Harlem,"  fedeial 
agents  aald. 

Agenta  eaUmate  that  over  a  two-year  pe- 
riod, tbe  nag  aold  about  baU  of  the  10,000 
weapooa  at  a  profit  of  about  $136,000.  «« 

TTHnAUNTHk  BT  tMMMKTt 

The  ring  waa  ao  bold  that  it  conttoued  to 
operate  foUowtog   the  arreat  of  three   men 
to  May,  19«9,  after  the  trio  sold  an  under- 
cover agent  aix  revolvers  for  $196. 
coxraiM  n«  bacxtt 

It  waa  one  of  the  arreated  men,  Joae  Creapo, 
who  told  agents  that  CDM  employee  were 
pUfwtog  tbe  parts  to  supplement  tbelr 
meager  tocomes. 

Ualng   toformatlon  supplied  by   the   trio. 

Bn  underooTer  agent,  who  shaU  be  known  to 

this  .icoount  as  Joee  Carbons,  Hla  mlsslxan 

waa  to  traoa  tbe  obtatoed  a  job  to  tl)a  plant. 

VALOON  ooaa  roxL-Txicx 

By  thla  time  Falcon  had  been  fired  from 
his  job — which  suited  him  fine,  beoauae  he 
could  now  devote  full  time  to  his  prosperous 
enterprise. 

"He  couldn't  afford  to  wor*  anyway,"  com- 
mented a  federal  agent.  "Hla  Job  waa  toter- 
fertog  with  his  racket." 

Carbone  didnt  have  to  wait  long  for  the 
ring  to  approach  him.  On  hla  first  day  on  the 
job,  Dec.  15.  19C9,  Carbone  waa  aaked  by 
Jesua  Palllo,  19,  to  smuggle  a  cylinder  out  of 
the  plant.  He  did,  notlctog  that  Palllo  and 
several  otlier  men  were  doing  the  aame. 

KNTUaALUD   IN   ZNTUOtrX 

He  quickly  d\aoovered  tbe  racket  waa  the 
mato  topic  of  conversations  among  employea 
who  dieouaaed  tbelr  dally  plans  while  work- 
ing, at  lunch,  and  to  the  locker  room.  The 
racket  had  become  a  bualneas  within  a  bual- 
nees. 

Three  daya  afur  Carbone  began  work. 
Efrato  Aponte,  17,  told  htm  be  could  artl  Oar- 
bone  a  few  weapons  later  to  the  month  for 
$25  each.  The  undercover  agent  agreed  to 
make  the  buy. 

On  Jan.  7,  1970.  Carbone  purchaacd  a 
bootleg  weapon  from  Aponte  for  $36,  right  to 
front  of  the  CDM  plant. 

P08BS  AS  ai:voi.moNA«T 
Posing  as  a  member  of  a  Santo  Domingo 
revolutionary  group,  Carbone  decided  to  make 
his  move. 

"Look,"  he  said  to  Aponte,  "I  need  more 
than  one  or  two  guna.  The  people  back  home 
are  having  trouble.  I  need  at  least  a  huiulred 
guna. ' 

Excited  by  the  prospect  of  doing  biiatoeaa 
on  a  large  scale.  Aponte  and  Palllo  arranged 
a  meeting  between  Carbone  and  Falcon. 
Alcoa  said  he  would  "be  glad  to  do  buatoess" 
with  Carbone  and  then  aaked  Carbone  to 
smuggle  out  some  handgrips. 

cousiNa  IN  KACXzr 
On  Jan.  14,  Oarbone  purchaaed  two  more 
revolvers  for  $60  from  Aponte  and  handed 
over  the  pilfered  pistol  gripe.  It  wee  tben 
that  he  learned  the  racket  waa  a  fkmlly 
affair — Aponte,  Palllo,  and  Falcon  were 
cousins. 

Two  days  later.  Carbone  met  with  Falcon 
and  expressed  Impatience  with  the  way  the 
ring  was  doing  business:  "My  people  need 
two  hundred  guna  at  leaat,  not  two  at  a 
time,"  he  told  Falcon. 

Falcon  promised  to  d^ver  a  ahlpment  of 
60  guna.  Aa  a  algn  of  good  faith,  he  bad  Joae 
Roaarto,  10,  aell  Carbone  a  revolver  txxc  $10. 

"Wele  giving  you  a  $10  dieeount  becauae 
you  work  at  the  plant."  Bosarto  aald. 

A6XNT   BT7TS    IS    GtTNS 

Thru  Boaarlo.  Aponte.  PalUo.  and  Falcon. 
Carbone  purchaaed  a  total  of  3«  h>n<1gUTia, 
to  addition  to  doaana  of  weapon  parte,  for 
mom  than  $500.  Howerer.  tbe  60-gun  ahlp- 
ment waa  never  delivered. 

In  FW)ruary.  1070.  the  three  youths  and 
Falcon  were  arrested  toy  federal  agenta,  and 
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one  of  the  Urgeat  and  moot  lucrative  gun- 
bootlegging  ring*  in  New  York  City  history 
had  been  t>roken. 

The  court*  bandied  the  oaae  Uc^tly.  Ro- 
■arlo  wa«  acquitted  on  June  10,  because  the 
Judge  and  Jury  aald  they  did  not  believe 
Etosarto  was  "in  the  bualness  of  aellUtg  guna." 

rotm  TX&BS  ro«  falcon 

Palllo  received  only  a  3-month  prlaon  sen- 
tence and  two  years'  probation,  and  Aponte 
was  sentenced  to  one  year  In  the  reformatory. 
Palcon  waa  aeatenced  to  four  years  in  federal 
prison. 

The  dlscloeurea  failed  to  move  Meltaer  to 
Install  security  devices. 

One  year  later,  on  June  24.  1971,  CDM  was 
burglarized.  The  thieves  entered  thru  a  loft 
In  an  adjoining  building,  chopped  a  hole  in 
the  plasterboard  waU  of  the  CDM  factory 
wash  room,  then  brolu  Into  a  cage  where 
assembled  guns  were  stored.  They  made  off 
with  464  M  cal.  automatics  valued  at  $8,172. 

It  was  the  fourth  burglary  of  the  factory 
in  fovir  years. 

It  waa  only  after  this  incident  that  Meltzer 
flnaUy  installed  security  measures  costing 
»15,000.  There  are  no  laws  that  would  com- 
pel him  to  Install  security  devices  In  order 
to  get  his  federal  license  to  manufacture 
guns. 

The  cost  of  the  security  measures  belled 
Meltzer'B  contention  that  such  precautions 
were  more  erpenalve  than  the  losses  Incurred 
thru  pilferage  and  burglary.  Between  1987 
and  1971.  he  lost  the  equivalent  of  11.500 
weapons  that  would  have  nett«d  him  a  profit 
of  •40.000. 

Pilferage  Is  not  confined  to  small  manufac- 
turers like  CDM.  Despite  security  measure* 
surrounding  Colt  nreamaa  Co..  Hartford. 
Conn.,  more  than  60  highly  dangerous  M-l« 
rifles  and  140  handguns  were  stolen  from 
the  plant  between  1007  and  1971. 

GtTN  CowraoLS  Too  Hot  roa  Most  Politicians 

(Quna  kill  10.000  Americans  a  year,  but 
political  leaders  remain  paralyzed  to  act.  This 
Is  the  arth  In  a  series  of  Task  Force  reports 
by  Oeorge  BUas,  director,  and  reporters  Philip 
Caputo.  WlUlam  Currle,  Robert  Enstad.  aiid 
Pamela  Zekman.) 

It  la  one  of  the  moet  politically  erploalve 
Issues  In  the  country  today,  and  that  is  why 
the  Nixon  administration,  Ita  predecessors, 
and  political  leaders  have  sat  on  gun  control 
legislation  for  years. 

That  was  the  candid  confession  of  a  high 
administration  official  who  described  a  "con- 
spiracy of  silence"  between  Congress  and  the 
White  House  "not  to  bring  up  the  gun  con- 
trol Issue."  until  at  least  after  the  election. 

Pending  bills,  the  official  said,  "are  Just 
window  dressing  to  salve  the  natlonsil  con- 
science." and  no  one  has  any  Illusions  :i..\'- 
they  will  pass  Into  law.  "The  only  solution  to 
the  nation's  gun  problem  la  total  domestic 
disarmament,  which  Is  p<^tleally  unaccepta- 
ble and  Impooslble  at  this  time." 

pouncANS  AraAH)  to  act 

So.  as  firearms  violence  stalks  the  country, 
moat  politicians  remain  In  a  state  of  paral- 
ysis, cringing  at  the  mere  mention  of  those 
two  words  .  .  .  "gun  control." 

"The  Congress  la  scared  out  of  Its  wits  be- 
cause of  public  pressure  on  gun  control."  said 
Congreaaman  Abnar  J,  Mlkva  |D.,  111.),  who 
has  futllely  requested  hearings  on  his  'ougb 
gun  control  bill  for  more  than  two  years. 

Political  leaders  see  the  powerful  gun 
lobby,  with  Its  millions  of  supporters,  Hexing 
its  muscles  at  the  most  casual  suggestion  cf 
more  firearms  legislation. 

■This  la  a  very,  very,  potent  political  force," 
said  Sen.  William  Prozmlre  [D..  Wis.  |,  who 
voted  for  the  1968  Oun  Control  Act  and  then 
said  In  bis  last  campaign  that  he  would  vote 
to  repeal  It.  "We  have  literally  millions  and 
millions  of  people  who  own  guns  and  the  in- 
tensity of  their  feelings  runs  high." 


LAW    useless:     MKUSKA 

"The  people  don't  want  their  guns  taken 
from  them."  said  Sen.  Roman  L.  Hruska  {R.. 
Neb.].  "There  are  3.6  mUllon  handguns  made 
each  year.  Are  there  a  million  criminals  a 
year  buying  them?  The  consumer  buys  them, 
and  you're  not  going  to  stop  them  oy  passing 
a  law.  This  mania  for  passing  laws  and  saying 
the  problem  Is  solved  is  foolishness" 

Hritska  has  staunchly  supported  the  posi- 
tion of  the  moet  powerful  antl-gun-control 
force,  the  National  Rifle  Aaeoclatlon  (NRA). 
He  hopes  the  NRA  will  build  Its  $25  million 
"mecca"  for  sportsmen  in  Nebraska,  a  Hruska 
aide  confided. 

Political  leaders  can  also  feel  the  stlrrmgs 
of  less  vocal  and  unorganized  urban  dwellers 
who  are  demanding  action  to  control  sjun 
sales 

rZAB     LOSING     SEATS 

"Altho  the  big  majority  favors  gun  control, 
a  stroiig  and  Intense  minority  believes  this 
issue  and  owning  guns  Is  all  Important," 
Proxmlre  said. 

That  Is  the  dllemnaa  of  Washington  lead- 
ers today. 

Their  minds  are  haunted  by  the  shadow  of 
former  Sen.  Joseph  Tydlngs  |D  ,  Md.]  and 
others  whose  political  careers  were  suppos- 
edly crushed  by  the  streamroller  of  the  anti- 
gun  control  forces. 

"The  administration  Just  doesn't  want  to 
deal  with  that  political  bru-ha-ha."  said  one 
legal  adviser  when  asked  U  the  White  House 
favored  bans  on  handguns.  "Not  at  this  time. 
In  this  administration.  The  political  liabili- 
ties are  fantastic.  Let's  face  It.  There  are  sev- 
eral former  senators  you  can  ask  about  that. 

"Every  Congresman  who  lost  his  seat  In 
1970  Is  convinced  he  lost  because  he  voted 
for  the  gun  control  bill.  The  gun  lobby  takes 
credit  for  their  defeat,"  Mlkva  said. 

Some  legislators  like  James  Abourezk  (D., 
3J).),  a  freshman  congressman,  sit  back  hop- 
ing the  Issue  will  pass  them  by.  Abourezk  may 
have  to  vote  on  a  gun  bill  for  the  first  time 
after  hearings  held  this  week  on  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  chairman  Emanuel  Celler's 
proposal. 

CONSTITUKNCT    "EMOTIONAL" 

"We  were  hoping  there  wouldn't  be  a  bill 
to  vote  on,"  said  David  Volght,  an  aide  to 
Abourezk  who  sits  on  the  commltee.  "Our 
constituency  is  very  emotional  about  guns. 
Quna  are  a  way  of  life  and  their  attitude  is  If 
you  take  away  my  guns,  youll  take  way  my 
wife  next." 

Stirring  among  the  shadows  of  Tydlngs 
and  the  others  are  memories  of  more  tragic 
events.  More  than  a  political  career  was  lost 
when  bullets  killed  the  Kennedys  and  nearly 
took  the  life  of  Gov  George  C.  Wallace  last 
month:  It  Is  events  like  these  that  periodi- 
cally bolster  the  mounting  clamor  for  gun 
control. 

"But  the  administration  reads  all  the  poll* 
of  the  rural  states  and  ignores  the  cry  of 
the  urban  areas."  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  (D. 
Mass.)  told  Task  Force  reporters.  "They  think 
the  guns  are  where  the  votes  are." 

There  Is  some  telling  evidence  to  support 
this. 

NRA.     WHITE     HOUSE     TALK 

The  White  House  has  opened  Its  doors  to 
the  NRA  and  firearms  proponents  for  at  least 
two  "mutually  helpful"  conferences  on  gun 
Dills  and  enforcement  problems,  Tre«*ury  De- 
partment officials  confirm. 

"The  doors  are  open  for  our  views."  said 
Gen.  Maxwell  Rich.  NRA  executive  vice  pres- 
ident and  lobbyist.  "I  understand  we  weren't 
welcome  during  past  administrations.  Now 
we  have  been  asked  our  opinion  and  we  gave 
It.  But  we  haven't  written  legislation  and  I 
don't  suppose  we'll  be  asked  to." 

But  a  comparison  of  positions  taken  by 
the  admllnstratlon  and  the  NRA  belle  that 
last  disclaimer — they  are  one  and  the  same 
on  gun  control. 


Both  oppose  fedaral  gun  regisiratton.  u. 
censing,  and  confiscation,  contending  tin* 
ars  unenforcsable  msasuies  that  shouldbs 
left  to  the  states  and  not  the  subject  of  fsd. 
eral  control. 

Both  claim  general  support  for  the  itei 
Act,  but  contend  some  provisions,  like  am- 
munition record  keeping,  are  unenforosabis 
and  useless. 

And  both  advocate  a  bill  banning  hand- 
guns  that  cannot  pass  a  "safety  and  rellabtt- 
ity"  test  rather  than  a  "sporting  puiposM" 
test  now  applied  to  tmp<»ted  guns  uactar 
the  1968  Act. 

coNsriKACT  or  silxncx 

The  administration  promised  to  product 
such  a  bill  seven  months  ago.  but  It  has  nt 
to  be  seen.  The  history  of  this  long-piacatad 
measure  best  reveals  the  admlnlstratlon'i 
attitude  on  handgun  legislation.  A  top  ad- 
mlnlBtratlon  official  explained  it  this  way; 

"Before  the  Wallace  shooting  there  was  a 
conspiracy  of  silence  between  Congress  and 
the  administration.  There  was  nothing  spok- 
en, but  we  got  clear  aigniiia  that  no  on* 
wanted  to  bring  up  the  gun  control  Issnss. 
Everyone  from  the  top  on  down  said  'Dont 
send  that  damn  bill  up  hen.'  It  wouldn't  get 
anywhere  and  all  it  would  do  la  rarult  to 
tremendous  exposure  to  editorial  crltlekm 
before  an  election." 

"When  Wallace  got  shot,  [Sen.  Birch ] 
Bayh  [chairman  of  the  Juvenile  delinquency 
subcommittee]  and  Celler  broke  the  sUence 
and  started  nailing  hearings  and  i««n»»| 
noises  about  moving  blUs. 

"They  sensed  the  public  tide  turning  and 
it  becaxne  politically  expedient  to  put  vp 
an  appearance  of  advocating  gun  oontnd. 
They  ars  no  more  sincere  now  than  befon. 
Ttkej  knew  we  were  sitting  on  the  thing 
and  they  dldnt  do  a  damn  thing  until  Wal- 
lace got  shot.  Even  now,  no  one  has  any  Il- 
lusions about  those  bills  passing  into  law." 

Bayh '8  bill  would  apply  ths  same  "sport- 
ing purposes"  test  to  American -made  hand- 
guns used  on  imported  handguns.  But  his 
voting  rec(xd  and  failure  to  push  his  own 
bUl  thru  lends  some  credence  to  the  aocuaa- 
tlons. 

He  voted  for  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act  bat 
voted  to  repeal  it  only  a  few  months  later. 

"Did  I  vote  that  way?"  he  asked,  Incredu- 
loxisly.  "WeU.  if  I  voted  that  way  I  voted 
wrong." 

He  voted  against  three  other  bills  aimed 
at  gun  registration,  but  voted  for  one  bill 
that  called  for  licensing  of  firearms  ownera 

'While  a  Presidential  candidate  last  Octo- 
ber. Bayh  held  hearings  on  his  own  handgun 
bill,  leaving  a  tougher  bUl.  proposed  sevsn 
months  earlier  by  Sen.  Kennedy,  languishing 
before  the  subconunlttee. 

After  holding  the  hearings,  he  let  his  own 
bill  sit  for  months,  only  pressing  to  report 
It  out  days  after  Wallace  got  shot. 

IGNORE    MIKVA   BILL 

Like  Bayh.  Celler  refused  to  hold  hearing* 
on  two  tough  gun  control  bUls  proposed  by 
Mlkva  and  Rep.  John  Murphy  (D..  N.Y.). 
claiming  for  years  that  the  "climate  wasnt 
right."  The  NRA's  monthly  magazine  praised 
him  In  December.  1970.  for  'tlelng  up  all 
major  gun  bills"  In  his  committee 

After  Wallace  was  shot.  Celler  announced 
hearings  would  be  held  on  his  own  bill.  Mur- 
phy wrote  Celler  that  9.000  people  had  been 
killed  by  handguns  since  he  Introduced  his 
measure  a  year  ago,  and  the  bill  would  have 
banned  the  sale  of  the  gun  used  to  shoot 
Wallace. 

William  Dickey,  deputy  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  denied  the 
agency  was  deliberately  stalling  on  the 
"safety  and  liability"  proposal  they  promised 
to  prepare  by  last  November.  "We  Just  ran 
into  extreme  tschnical  and  legal  problem* 
in  setting  the  criteria."  he  said. 

STANDARDS    RECOMMENDED 

A  $136,000  Study  of  150  handguns  com- 
pleted  last   September   by   the   H.   P.   White 
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..h«r*torv  concludwl  that  standards  can  be 
|j;^rthey  dont  establish  them,"  Dickey 

•^S^port  reeommends  a  ssiety  an^reU- 
,^  twTof  8.000  firings  and  a  modified 
!5S*toet  The  problem.  Dickey  said.  Is  that 
^  cheap  handguns  would  pass  and  some 
!^«i8lve  ones  would  flunk.  The  report  notes 
rrTunder  this  test  procedure  one  gun 
l^tosd  under  WO  would  pass  and  eight  guns 
MwraiOO  would  fall. 

Td»e  U»k  at  this  safety  and  rellabUlty 
-^Msal  reveals  It  Is  really  not  a  gun  con- 
Uri^iMaure  at  aU.  but  a  consumer  protw:- 
aan  bill  E.xperts.  Including  Dickey,  agree  It 
,ould  put  safer  more  reliable  guns  in  the 
hands  of  criminals  as  well  as  consumers. 

In  fact  the  White  laboratory  only  agreed 
to  conduct  the  test  after  It  was  assured  It 
«u  lor  a  consumer  protection  bUl  and  not 
gun  control,  said  Donald  Dxmne.  manager  of 
tbe  laboratory. 

WOTTLD  NOT   CONTSOL   SaUS 

"When  we  were  first  asked  to  do  It  we  saw 
*  thinly  veUed  attempt  to  deprive  cttlaens 
of  a  right  to  own  a  gun  and  we  wanted  no 
part  of  It.  Then  they  explained  to  us  that 
this  was  m  no  way  a  gun  control  matter  but 
a  product  evaluation  done  against  the  back- 
gjound  at  consumer  protection,"  Dunne  said. 

An  administration  legal  adviser  explained 
Um  strategy  of  this  safety  and  reliability 
pfopoaal  this  way: 

"It  was  a  perfect  ■dutton.  It  would  get  the 
lob  done  of  geUlng  those  Saturday  Night  Spe- 
Mmim.  off  the  stree*  without  hltttaog  raw 
nerves.  The  minute  you  talk  to  a  sportsman 
»bout  banning  guns  based  on  slse  or  anything 
else,  you  start  getting  Into  all  kind  of  In- 
idubles." 

PLATiMa  xmmovs  gams 

Be  charged  the  Treasury  Department  was 
Inaxnpetent  for  falling  to  produce  the  bill  by 
now  and  lamented,  "Look  where  we  are — try- 
ing to  ram  something  thru  In  the  second 
half  of  an  election  year  when  you're  supposed 
to  be  cleaning  house  and  getting  things  to- 
gether." ^ 

Congressional  criticism  at  the  Treasury  De- 
partment Is  also  aimed  at  what  some  politely 
describe  as  its  lack  of  enthusiasm  about  ex- 
tsttng  as  well  as  pending  gun  laws. 

"They  are  playing  a  devious  game.  Their 
heart  Just  Isnt  In  gun  laws,"  chu^sd  Mlkva. 
He  recalled  one  department  oOclal  remarking 
to  him,  "I  sure  hope  your  bill  dossnt  pass 
because  they'd  have  to  kill  me  to  get  my 
guns." 

The  Treasury  Department  has  a  chartered 
NRA  gun  club  entitled  the  VS.  Rifle  and 
Pistol  Club,  records  show. 

Rep.  Murphy  has  had  sMne  of  his  more 
frustrating  rgfwenoes  with  the  agency.  In 
April.  1971,  he  wrote  to  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco, 
and  Firearms  Department  (ATK>)  asking  Its 
opinion  on  the  effeotlveness  of  the  19«8  Oun 
OontKd  Act.  He  sought  to  learn  if  the  act  was 
unenforceable  and  Ineffective,  as  the  admin- 
istration claimed. 

crrxs  axBxsT  inckkask 
Acting  ATFD  director  Ralph  H.  Alklre  re- 
sponded May  13  crediting  the  act  with  a  334 
per  cent  Increase  In  lUsgal  gun  sale  oases  and 
a  409  per  cent  inereaas  in  arrests  over  ths 
1B34  act.  The  letter  Included  an  Interdepart- 
ment  memo  detailing  how  the  1968  act  was 
being  circumvented  by  scHne  gun  dealers. 

On  June  8,  1971,  Murphy  wrote  a  letter 
thanking  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  quick  response  and  asking  for  details  on 
tkeee  unscrupulous  dealers. 

The  July  14  response  from  the  head  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  disavowed  the 
ATFD  report  as  the  "opinion  of  tts  author 
only,"  and  said  a  renew  siiowed  Alktre's  letter 
«M  InootniAete  and  tnaceurate.  Mtirpby 
nswr  recelred  a  reply  when  he  asked  for 
q;)«elfl«a  on  the  tnaoeuracles. 

FTmCRSSXD    AMMUNITIOK 

In  October  Murphy  asked  for  an  ATFD 
agent  to  accompany  his  aides  to  Maryland 


gun  stores  to  ask  for  their  ammunition  sales 
records.  He  ■wanted  to  learn  If  tbe  provlslOB 
of  the  IWW  act  was  unenforce»hle  and  uae- 
lees,  as  the  admlBlstration  dabned  Oongws- 
»lonal  Investigation  has  dons  this  before  and 
in  99  minutes  foiuad  that  87  per  cent  ai  the 
177  ammunition  purchasers  taken  at  ran- 
dom from  records  of  a  Washington  dealer, 
Ijxid  criminal  records. 

"If  we  could  do  that,  why  can't  ths  Treas- 
ury Department?"  commented  one  of  ths 
investigators,  Cart  Perrian.  now  a  Murphy 

aide. 

But  when  Murphy  sought  to  repeat  what 
had  been  proven  successfully  in  the  past — 
that  tbe  records  were  valuable— the  Treas- 
ury Department  ignored  bis  request. 

•They  synujathlae  with  tbe  g\m  pe<q)le. 
Murphy   said.    "It's   their   poUtlcal    Interest 
with   the   gun   lobby   that's   be«i   dslaylng 
everything." 


How  NBA  D»A«MS  Ovn   Coirraoi, 

(This  U  the  Birth  In  a  series  of  Task  Force 
r«x>rts  on  tbe  gun  control  controwsy  by 
George  Bliss,  director,  and  rsporten  Fhlllp 
Caputo,  William  Currls,  Robert  Knartad. 
and  Pamela  Zekman.) 

A  leather -tooled  western  holster  and  gun 
hang  on  tbe  wall  beneath  a  picture  of  their 
owner  abaklng  hands  with  the  President  <a 
the  United  Statea. 

On  tbe  desk  sits  a  bronae  trophy  awarded 
to  Oen.  lIaxw«U  Rich:  "Dedicated  to  Am«r- 

icanlam."  . 

The  memorabilia  soirttsred  abourt  ths 
plush,  wood  pansled  o«oe  atop  ths  83.7- 
mlUion  headquartws  of  tbe  National  Blfie 
Assocution  (NBA)  reveaU  a  lot  about  ths 
n«n  snd  ths  organisation  be  hrtps  run. 

With  a  triumvirate  of  clout,  nooney.  and 
the  mysUque  of  guns,  the  century-old  NBA 
is  the  most  potent  poUtical  force  against 
further  gun  control  legislation. 

riUH'tS  OTTN  CONTSOL 

As  the  seU-proclalmed  "foremost  guardian 
of  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arm*,"  It  has 
fiercely  and  succassf uUy  fought  against  nearly 
aU  federal  and  local  gun  control  proposals, 
save  thoss  that  would  require  mandatory 
prison  sentences  for  gun-wleidlng  crtmlnala 

Their  argument  la  that  these  msasures  will 
not  curb  crime  and  will  only  bMas*  hones* 
citlsens. 

Organised  to  1871  by  a  lew  National  Guard 
oflloers  interested  In  improving  marksman- 
ship, the  NBA  last  year  boasted  a  member- 
ship of  iaoi,«ea.  its  ssmcb  w«rs  »i8387,aa4. 

"Tbe  strength  cd  Oie  NBA  and.  therefora. 
its  ablUty  to  aoeon^^llab  its  purposes,  depends 
upon  the  support  of  loyal  Americans  who  bs- 
liivTln  tbe  right  to  kMp  «wl  bear  arma.'  aald 
the  association's  1971  annual  report. 


thsy  gtn  ths  Impression  there  are  lots  Of 
people  (lobbyists)  crawling  an  over  Con- 
grsss.  I'm  It,  and  I  only  spent  #400  of  my 
$3,600  lobbying  budget  last  year." 

The  NRA's  vigorous  opposition  to  most 
gun  control  proposal*  reflects  tbe  member- 
ahlp'B  attttude,  he  said,  recalling  one  taem- 
ber  writing:  "Ton  guys  have  to  stand  fast. 
Dont  let  anything  thru.'* 

tXAKWtTL    or    XIGRTS 

Hs  explained:  "Our  people  have  a  real 
fsar— and  I  know  tbsy  say  it  cant  happen 
hers  but  they  fsar  a  move  will  come  along 
to  take  all  the  guns  away  and  disarm  the 
country.  I'm  not  worried  about  it  person- 
ally, but  I'vs  seen  too  much  ot  It  wbere  they 
say.  This  is  as  far  as  it  goes.'  and  then  it 
goes  farther." 

Bich  claims  the  NBA's  legislative  work  is 
secondary  to  Its  activities  In  conservation, 
orsanlzlng  pistol  mr*^^*"* ,  and  firearms  safe- 
ty programs.  Only  8100,000  of  their  annual 
87.7-mllUoa  budget  goes  to  legislative  ac- 
Uvltlaa.  .    . 

Howvvwr,  a  November,  1971.  editorial  In 
the  NBA's  (rfficial  magaxine,  the  American 
p«i^w»^n  ooBunenooratlng  the  organization's 
accompllshnaents  In  lU  first  100  years,  de- 
votes only  one  paragraph  to  tbess  other 
activities.  Ths  18  remaining  paragraphs  dto- 
cuss  the  assocUtlon's  past  and  continuing 
gun  control  fight,  concluding : 

"With  more  than  a  doaen  antigun  bills 
pending  to  Congress,  there  Is  little  chance  of 
any  psr-'-g  as  long  as  NBA  members  and 
other  gun  owners  stand  firm  and  express 
themselves  ...  we  still  face  a  noisy  opposi- 
tion that  would  disarm  private  cltlssns  or 
wUdllfe  preservation  if  given  the  chance. 
They  must  never  be  given  tbe  chance." 


TWEWTT-alX    CON 


BSIONG 


Its  ranks  contato  34  congressmen,  hun- 
dreds of  state  and  local  poUUcal  leaders,  the 
firearms  and  munitions  Industry,  t^xouskndi 
of  target  shoot»8,  hxinters.  conservationists, 
and  ordinary  dtlaens  who  for  one  reason 
or  another  own  guns. 

It  also  gathers  force  from  outside  the 
memberBhlp,  from  those  thousands  who  buy 
guns  for  protection  and  Itotn  the  country's 
16-mlBlon  Ucensed  hunters. 

•Tour  future  hunting  rights  are  In  Jaop- 
ardy  "  warns  (me  NBA  posUr  sollcltaig  new 
members.   "Let  the  NBA  help  you  protect 

them."  . 

As    NBA    executive    vice    preeidesit    and 
lobbyist.  Rich  Is  the  hlghe*  paid  fuU-tlme 
employee  of  tbe  staff  of  366. 
TnriJXB.T  i.wtnwt 

Soft-spoken  and  mild-mannered,  the 
former  Utah  Natlonaa  Ouard  officer  seems 
an  unlikely  candidate  to  sit  at  the  top  <rf 
this  pinnacle  of  power. 

He  smiled  and  shook  bis  head  when  sAed 
about  his  organlaation'S  poltttcal  Influence. 

•"When  they  say  the  •powerful  gun  lobby,- 


ACT    AS    UmOlMtiMK 

The  thrust  of  their  legislative  work.  Rich 
said,  is  to  keep  Congress  Informed  of  NBA 
membership  optoloos  and  to  keep  members 
informed  on  the  actions  of  Congress. 

Thru  tbe  American  Bifleman  and  letters 
to  member*,  the  NBA  organise  massive 
maU  campaigns  urging  people  to  write  theto 
ct«gressman  expressing  thebr  views  agatost 
gun  control  measures.  Congressional  leaders 
estimate  the  NBA  can  generate  800,000  letters 

to  73  hours.  ^         _. 

Sotoe  of  Uiem  are  venomooa  and  are  rele- 
gated to  what  some  legislators  Jokingly  refer 
to  as  their  "oommle-bestard-Jew-flle." 

One  recent  writer  called  VS.  Bep.  Abner  J. 
Mtk^a  [D.,  m.l  a  ••coBftmunist  admlxer  .  .  . 
Tou  want  to  take  away  all  American  arms 
[his  pending  gun  control  bill  does  not  pro- 
poes  oonflscatlonl  and  I  suppose  then  we 
wouM  have  the  usual  deal.  We  would  be  on 
a  future  national  murder  list.  WeU  <»Man  tf 
we  wont  fight  you  and  your  kind  ...  We  will 
wto  or  America  will  be  lost  to  the  free  'Wrtfl  " 

As  a  tas-exsiapt  organisation,  tbe  NBA 
cannot,  and  doea  not.  get  actively  tovolved 
in  poUtksal  nM"p**g"»i  ■•»<*  Blc^.  *>«*  "  "'^, 
as  a  catalyst  for  grass  roots  organleBtloos." 

lU  sfleotiveness  as  a  catalyst  makes  the 
NBA  one  of  the  most  feared  grmipe  to  Wash- 
ington today.  Legislators  on  both  »«*«  « 
tbe  jTun  control  controversy  agree  with  VB. 
Bep  John  D.  Dingell  (D..  Mtkfli.l.  an  NBA 
board  member,  that  nhe  gun  control  issue  Is 
the   moet  important  thing  to  ths  country 

today."  . 

The  American  Rifleman  legularty  enpha- 
slass  this  potot  with  artidsB  assigned  to  sa- 
oounge  subscribers  to  poUtlcal  activism  by 
detalUag  the  impact  made  by  antigun  con- 
trol forces  on  various  elections 

A  December,  1970,  artlde  eaUUed  '•AnU- 
Oun  lisadera  Topplsd"  gives  tbe  Utest  score- 
card  for  Brearma  advocates  detailing  those 
who  supposedly  won  or  lost  their  last  election 
battte  because  of  their  gun  control  stance. 
DOOD,  rrraKos  I'Oss 

Tbe  article  claims  tbe  greatest  victory  to 
the  defeat  of  Joseph  Tydlngs  (D.,  Md]  and 
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TtkomMt  Dodd  [O.,  Cooo.].  two  lenatora  wixo 
fou^t  vlgvarouily  Xor  guB  controi.  Tb*  ajrtlcle 
cAnfuUy  Dat»*  iliat  U  w*s  citizens'  groups 
unaffiliated  with  Um  NBA  who  worked  zo  de- 
feat tbe  two  mea  aiid  aiect  oppoiiente  oi  gun 
reglstnuioa. 

Tbxee  other  U.S.  Seiaate  candidates  re- 
veraed  earlier  stande  lavorlag  the  1968  Oun 
Control  Act.  and,  aa  a  result,  'won  wlUi  aom« 
support  from  flrearms  owners,"  the  article 
claims. 

These  men  were  6et\ate  Minority  Leader 
Hugb  Scott  JR..  Pa. I,  Sen.  William  Pxoxmlre 
ID.,  WlB.l,  and  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  (D  . 
Minn.]. 

Bob  Heatberlngton,  an  aid  to  Scott,  said 
Scott  changed  his  stance  after  Sen.  Joseph 
Clark  (D.  Pa.  |.  a  hard-line  gun  control  ad- 
vocate, was  defeated.  "Sports  groups  got  to- 
gether and  campaigned  besvUy  against  Clarlc. 
and  Scott  got  the  readings  back  home.  He 
changed  his  mtnd  because  he  was  In  tune 
xlth  hla  constituency,"  He«therington  said. 

Tt«  article  notes  that  former  Sen.  Albert 
Gore,  a  supporter  o'  guu  control,  lost  to 
Congressman  William  E.  Brock,  an  opponent 
of  the  1968  act,  In  their  battle  for  a  Senate 
seat.  A  CltlBens  for  Brock  Committee  dto- 
trtbuted  fliers  with  the  message  "on  gun 
registration  TenneMeana  said  'no'  and  Al- 
bert Oope  Toted  'yes.' "  A  Brock  commercial 
ptcttmd  the  aaplrtog  nnator  vmlkliiK  with 
three  hunters  saying,  "It  doesnt  solve  crime 
to  take  guns  away  from  decent  people.' 

The  aiticle  obserrea  that  gun  owners  lost 
one  race  to  New  York  Gov.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller, '*no  friend  of  flrwarms."  but  won  an- 
other with  the  reelection  of  California  Ck>v. 
Bonald  Reagan,  a  staunch  opponent  of  gun 
control. 

It  credits  Reagan  with  enacting  the  "meet 
advanced  piece  oi  state  legislation  protecting 
flrearms  ownership  .  .  .  recommended  as  a 
model  for  other  statee."  The  legislation  wiped 
out  exist. ng  local  gun  control  meastires  and 
preempted  for  state  goTernment  the  entire 
field  of  firearms  regulation 

The  NRA  opposes  gun  registration  and  li- 
censing, "because  it's  hSLrasament  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  to  get  at  the  criminal  ele- 
ment." Rich  said.  "And  those  la^-s  wont  curb 
crime." 

It  opposes  gun  conrtseatlon  because  it 
would  b«  Impossible  to  take  all  the  gxins 
away  and  would  stimulate  a  tremendous 
black  market,  he  said,  adding: 

"Besides.  I  dont  think  anyone  Is  naive 
enough  to  think  we'll  confiscate  all  the  hand- 
gvins  and  everyone  will  live  happily  ever 
after." 

It  clalBas  to  support  a  bill  that  would  rid 
the  market  ol  cheap  handguns  commonly 
used  In  crime,  but  baa  opposed  all  pending 
proposals  to  deal  with  this  problem,  claiming 
they  are  too  vague. 

"That  Saturday  Night  Special  ta  a  magic 
phrase,  but  I  dont  know  what  It  means," 
complained  Rich.  "Is  It  a  t9.06  gun?  You 
ought  to  have  a  reliable  flrearm.  but  bow  do 
yoa  define  It?  The  propoeals  dont  do  It  ade- 
quately. And  If  we  ban  unreliable  guns,  will 
that  reduce  crtifti?~ 

ma  auagmTBKn 


Tlie  NRA  bases  Its  antlgun  contzol  stance 
on  its  oft-quoted  version  of  the  Second 
Amendment  that  "the  right  of  the  paopie  to 
keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  Infringed." 

In  rallying  around  this  'KXknstltutlonal 
rigbt,"  tt  eonvwilently  drops  the  first  phraae 
of  the  amendment,  which  explicitly  statee 
the  right  Is  associated  with  the  need  to 
keep  "a  well-regulated  mUltla.'* 

The  XTnlted  States  Supreme  Ootirt  has 
ruled  several  thzies  that  the  amendnsent 
must  be  Interpreted  and  applied  with  a  view 
of  "maintaining  a  mUltla."  Hence  there  is 
no  flat  right  to  own  and  transport  certain 
weapons,  such  as  sawed-off  shotguns,  that 
could  not  be  used  by  a  weU-regulated  mili- 
tia, the  court  held. 


"We     thinJc     the     Constitution    is     broad 
enough,"  argued  Rich.  "You  can  analyze  and 
a&alyze    a    statement    and    we    think    the 
ameodment  refers  to  the  people." 
"WAva  or  HTsmiA" 

Rich  denies  charges  from  gun  control  ad- 
vocates that  the  NRA  la  systematically  at- 
tempting to  dismantle  the  1968  Oun  Con- 
trol Act.  But  the  organization's  opposition  to 
the  law  from  beginning  to  end  belies  that 
claim. 

Paced  with  what  he  called  a  new  wave 
of  hysteria  by  the  ragged  fringe. '  US  Rep 
Robert  Stkes  (D  ,  Pla.  j,  former  board  mem- 
ber and  chief  NRA  spckesman  In  the  House, 
foued  he  could  no  longer  Sgbt  passage  of 
the  act  after  Robert  Kennedy's  assassination. 

"I  have  discussed  this  with  the  NRA  and 
other  organizations  dedicated  to  the  proper 
Interests  of  law  abiding  sportsmen,"  he  said 
Because  of  recent  events,  "they  Interpose  no 
objection  under  present  circumstances  to 
the  adoption  of  this  language  by  the  House, " 

HUSBAMD    OR    OTTTfS'' 

The  American  Rifleman  has  urged  repeal 
of  the  act  repeatedly,  most  recently  calling 
It  s  "legal  failure  and  a  social  indecency  .  .  . 
diabolically  designed  to  befuddle  and  entrap 
everjday  citizens  '" 

The  magazine  regularly  includes  articles 
by  members  describing  how  they  have  un- 
justly suffered  under  the  act. 

One  of  the  contributors,  Allrla  K  Oprean. 
complained  the  law  h.is  forced  her  to  choose 
between  her  husband  a.nd  her  guns.  John 
Oprean  was  given  probation  on  an  illegal 
gun  charge  on  the  condition  that  he  never 
touch  giina  again.  In  confiscating  13  weapons 
from  the  couple  s  home,  the  government  took 
three  of  her  guns,  refusing  to  believe  they 
weren't  his. 

"I  can  keep  my  husband  or  I  can  keep  my 
guns.  Unfortunately.  I  can't  have  both  un- 
der the  same  roof.  Is  there  anything  In  the 
1968  act  that  says  a  wife  must  make  a 
choice?"  she  asks. 

CAif'T  Jan.  Nic»  Pbopm;    Jubge — Gun   Foss 
Hit  Couhts  as  Lsnunt 

(This  is  the  seventh  In  a  series  of  Task 
Force  reports  on  the  gun  controversy  by 
Oaorge  Bliss,  director,  and  reporters  Philip 
Caputo,  William  Currle.  Robert  Bnstad,  and 
Pamela  Zekman. ) 

Last  Feb.  ae,  John  Averett  was  a  patron 
In  a  neighborhood  tavern  at  7132  S.  Racine 
Av.  He  was  in  one  of  those  situations  that 
occur  thousands  of  tlnaes  each  day.  Had  soma 
Incident  lit  the  flame  of  anger,  someone  in 
the  tavern  might  have  become  a  murder 
statistic. 

Averett  was  brandishing  a  loaded  guu,  a 
.32  caliber  revolver. 

Two  weeks  ago  Averett  appeared  la  Rack.et.s 
Court  to  answer  charges  of  unlawful  use  of 
a  weapon,  and  failure  to  register  his  re- 
volver with  the  city.  He  was  one  of  the  32,159 
persons  charged  with  unlawful  use  of  a 
weapon  by  the  Chicago  police  In  the  last  four 
years. 

errs   TXAa's  psobatio.n 

At  a  brlel  hearing  before  Judge  Thomas 
Cawley,  Averett  pleaded  guilty  to  the  Qrst 
charge  and  was  sentenced  to  one  year's  pro- 
bation. The  registration  charges  were 
dropF>ed. 

Averett  could  have  been  sentenced  to  a 
year  In  Jail.  But  he  had  no  previous  crtmliuU 
record,  supports  five  children,  and  baa  lived 
In  Chicago  for  18  years. 

msT  mrt  tif  TaorBL* 

"Nine  of  ten  people  who  come  In  here  [on 
gun  charges]  have  not  been  arrested  be- 
fore," said  Judge  Cawley,  who  may  baar  30 
gun  cases  a  day.  "All  day  long  you  see  these 
nice  people.  I  cant  put  these  types  of  paople 
IB  jaU. " 

Ironically,  most  murders  are  committed  by 
persons  who  have  never  before  been  in  trou- 


hla.  "The  acceselblllty  of  guxks  causes  muidac 
whare  without  a  gun  U  lolghc  have  been  a 
good  fight,"  said  Judge  Cawley. 

Edward  V.  Hanrahan.  Cook  County  Statis 
.Attorney,  agrees  this  statement  plnpola;^ 
the  gravity  of  having  guns  eaaUy  avallal>ia 
But  he  decries  the  concept  that  "nice  people" 
carry  guns  and  that  the  courts  should  treat 
them  lightly. 

Was  Arthur  Bremer  [accused  of  shnr^),^ 
Gov.  George  Wallace]  a  nice  feUow?"  HainT 
nan  asks.  "Some  nut  Judge  [la  MUwaukee 
where  Bremer  had  previously  been  arrested 
0.1  a  flrearma  charge)  reduced  Bremer'a  gun 
charge  to  disorderly  conduct  and  fined  him 
SJ9.50.  Here  we  charge  a  little  more  for  such 
thlnga— maybe  •fiO." 

raoausM  iw  othkb  crms 

It  la  not  only  in  Chicago  but  also  In  New 
York  City,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  other  large 
cities  where  there  is  a  controversy  over 
whether  the  courts  effectively  punish  gun  law 
o:renders. 

Court  sentences  on  gun  offenses  make  the 
penalty  for  carrying  a  handgun  a  "Joks 
among  people  of  criminal  intent,"  said  Pat> 
riclt  Murphy,  New  York  City  Police  Commis- 
sioner, an  outspoken  proponent  oi  gun  con- 
trol laws. 

Chief  Jerry  Wilson,  of  the  Washington. 
O.C.,  pdloe  said  that  no  one  In  the  criminal 
Justice  system  realtees  that  'the  unlawful 
p.  issesalon  of  a  firearm  Is  a  crime  of  the  flxst 
magnituda."  Tougher  enforoemant  of  hla 
city's  gun  law,  Chief  Wilson  asserts,  would 
curtail  gun-related  crtaiea  In  Wsahlngton. 
OFVoaas  Moax  laws 

US.  Rep.  John  D.  DtngeH  [D.,  Mich.],  vig- 
orously has  opposed  additional  gun  contzol 
laws  claiming  the  courts  are  not  enforcing 
the  ao.OOO  laws  now  on  the  books.  "We  ap- 
parently havent  yet  passed  a  law  that  is  en- 
forceable and  workable,'*  said  DlngeU,  a  board 
member  ot  the  Mtational  Rifle  Association,  "tt 
Is  high  tlaae  we  started  enforcing  the  laws  we 
have  now." 

Bnfarcing  gun  laws  against  persons  who 
carry  weapons  in  public  Is  only  part  of  the 
problem.  Ouns  In  cars,  and  homes,  supposecBy 
kept  there  to  fend  off  robbers  and  Intrudera, 
are  another  factor. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  persons  who  kfll 
with  a  gun.  kill  a  friend,  a  relative,  a  suitor, 
or  Bomeece  else  they  knew,  rather  than  a 
stranger.  A  selirurB  of  passion  can  cause  an 
otherwise  rational  person  to  kin  by  gun. 

cms    EXAMPLE 

Take  the  case  of  Bertha  Dumas.  In  June 
14,  1971,  she  was  slttlnc  In  ber  living  room 
at  121  N.  Keeler,  watching  televlaloo  and 
drinking  beer  when  her  boy  ftl«nd,  CoUls 
Bridges,  returned  home  unajQiactedly. 

"You  should  be  at  work."  she  yelled,  then 
pulled  an  uitieglstered,  cheap  baodgun  from 
her  purse  aad  shot  him  in  the  face.  Be 
grabbed  her,  and  In  the  foUovlng  struggle 
the  gun  went  off  two  aaora  times,  kllllag 
Miss  Dumas. 

Then  there  was  LaFronzell  Splght,  22, 
who  shot  at  bis  sister  Carolyn  with  hla  tm- 
reglstered  .22  callhar  rifle  after  she  becamt 
enraged  with  him  for  watting  over  a  freshly- 
mopped  Hcx».  The  shot  struck  the  kltchan 
door,  a  foot  down  where  she  was  stanrtfng, 

STATXRlCa   PBOVX   CASK 

Among  the  statlatlos  to  show  nooaaforoa- 
ment  of  existing  gun  laws  are  the  fc^owlng. 

Ouriag  1S71.  fewer  than  oo*  is  elgbt  per- 
sons convicted  of  a  gun  charge  In  Chicago 
was  sentenced  to  jaU.  Moat  were  fined  or 
placed  on  probation  or  under  supervision. 
The  majority  at  gun  cbargsa  filed  by  poUoe 
never  came  to  trial. 

Tha  WaaUngtoa,  JD.C.  poUca  dapartmant 
studied  391  gun  eases  beard  In  tbat  dtr 
during  a  three-month  period.  Forty-five  per 
cent  of  the  cases  were  not  tried.  Of  tlM  191 
defendants  wbo  were  convicted,  103 — or  06 
per  cent — virere  fined,  given  a  suspended  sen- 
tence, or  placed  on  probatlrai.  The  chances 
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0,  not  getting  JaU  tUae  were  better  than  flfe 

°^r^  police  department  of  New  York  City 
-viewed  166  gun  cases,  of  which  138  w* 
fVlony  arrests  for  criminal  possession  of  hand- 
guns.  Not  one  of  the  138  was  convicted  of 
ttua  original  felony  charge. 

SEKIOt7S    FELOirr    OB    KOTt 

"Now  Is  it  a  serious  felony  to  carry  an 
lUegal  handgun  or  is  It  not,  according  to 
Uw'  '  asks  PoUce  Commissioner  Murphy.  "If 
tt  Is  a  serious  felony,  then  how  do  we  Justify 
a  record  like  this?" 

Beporters  found  indications  that  the  crim- 
inal on  the  street,  the  man  who  uses  his  .38 
to  rob  or  kill,  knows  he  can  flout  gun  laws. 

■As  a  result  of  the  low  conviction  rate,  the 
word  Is  out  on  the  street  'dont  sweat  the 
gun,'  "  aald  Donald  B.  SantareUl,  deputy  at- 
torney general  of  the  United  States. 

GANG    MXICBSK    TAUCS 

\nd  a  22-year-old  former  street  gang  mem- 
ber who  aald  he  started  peddling  guns  in 
Ciilcago  at  age  16,  told  Task  Force  reporters: 

"If  you're  clean,  you  can  register  the  gun 
with  the  poUce  and  everything's  legal.  Now 
say  you  get  busted,  and  even  if  you're  reg- 
istered, you  dont  have  no  permit  to  be 
carryin'  it  around.  But  you  know  you'll  Jxist 
get  a  fine  .  .  .  you  know  the  gun  charges  will 
be  kicked  off." 

Some  persons,  such  as  Judge  James  M. 
Walton,  who  hears  gna  cases  in  Chicago's 
Backets  Court,  maintain  the  police  misuse 
gun  laws. 

JUBTSn   ZLUGAI.  SEARCH 

"The  confiscation  of  guns  is  used  [by  po- 
Uce) to  Justify  an  illegal  stop  and  frisk."  said 
Judge  Walton.  "Police  operate  on  the  theory 
that  If  they  confiscate  guns  or  narcotics  and 
get  them  off  the  street  they  are  doing  their 
Job.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  that, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  say  it.  I  dont  think 
that  gun  laws  are  not  being  enforced,  partic- 
ularly against  the  blacks." 

Concern  about  gim  law  enforcement  also 
extends  to  the  handling  of  gun  charges  m 
the  federal  courts  and  by  Juries. 

Steven  Ostrawsky,  29,  c*  Homewood,  waa 
tried  in  Federal  Court  in  Chicago  for  lying 
when  he  purchased  gtins  from  the  Blue  Is- 
land Oun  Shop  In  1970.  He  allegedly  said  he 
was  not  "Tiiior  Indictment  for  a  felony  at 
the  time,  when  In  fact  be  waa.  Ostrowsky 
tattlfied  that  he  thought  the  question  on 
the  firearms  transfe):  form  meant  being  con- 
victed of  a  felony  rather  than  Jtist  being 
charged.  A  Jury  acquitted  him. 

"These  cases  are  hard  to  prove."  said  Matt 
Lydon.  an  assistant  United  States  attorney 
who  prosecuted  the  case.  "Some  juries  don't 
accept  these  cases.  Pe<q3le  think  they  are 
technicalities  and  they  think  people  should 
he  able  to  have  guns." 

Aiiother  controversial  federal  case  in  Chi- 
cago Involved  three  Black  Panther  Party 
members,  Merrill  Harvey,  Michael  White,  and 
Nathaniel  Junior.  They  were  accused  of  at- 
tempting to  purchase  machine  guiis  from  an 
undercover  agent  of  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco, 
and  Firearms  Division  of  the  Treasury  de- 
partment. 

The  three,  two  of  whom  Jumped  bond  be- 
fore trial,  pleaded  guilty  and  were  placed  on 
three  years  probation  by  Judge  Joseph  Sam 
Perry.  The  prosecutor,  William  P.  Cagney, 
had  asked  for  a  stiff  jail  sentence,  arguing 
that  "granting  them  probation  would  be  giv- 
ing them  a  license  to  kill."  Cagney  noted  that 
six  days  before  the  attempted  purchase. 
Junior  had  spoken  at  a  rally  and  called  for 
violent  revolution. 

MOT  CASE  or  VIOLSNCX 

"Tills  Is  not  a  case  of  violence."  Judge 
Perry  replied.  "The  charge  Is  attempting  to 
buy  weapons.  They  could  have  bought  tSie 
»anie  weapons  at  Sears  Roebuck  and  Co.,  If 
they  had  given  their  names.  Except  for  their 
Black  Panther  aflUlatlons  they  have  no  crimi- 
nal record  of  consequence." 


"I  don't  think  It  la  in  the  beat  interests  of 
aodety  to  tiiirow  the  book  at  them,"  Judge 
Perry  said. 

A  deciding  element  1-  many  gun  cases  can 
be  where  a  gun  ia  found.  If  It  was  aocesalble, 
and  whether  it  was  ooncealad.  Thua,  IX  a  pia- 
tol  Is  on  a  seat  nex:t  to  the  driver  tt  is  In  un- 
lawful use  because  it  le  aoeseelhle  to  the 
driver.  "If  the  driver  gets  angry  he  can  pick 
It  up  and  shoot  someone,"  said  Judge  Oaw- 
ley.  If  the  gun  ia  in  cbe  oar's  glove  compart- 
ment or  on  the  fioor  in  the  back,  the  courts 
don't  consider  tt  aooesaUile. 

MMALmS  AMM  TABCTT 

The  major  attack  on  the  courts'  handling 
of  gun  cases  concerns  the  penalties  meted 
out.  Chicago's  gun  registration  laws  orlgUially 
called  for  a  mandatory  penalty  of  $900  for 
not  registering  a  gun.  However,  the  Judges 
were  reluctant  to  impose  such  a  fine,  so  last 
year  the  City  Council  amended  tha  ordinance 
to  set  fines  at  between  $100  and  1000. 

"Amatilng,  Just  amaatng,"  says  Banrahan. 
"The  City  Counea  watered  down  a  good  ordi- 
nance to  adjust  to  tHe  aentlmentatltlea  and 
practices  of  Judges  wbo  wont  follow  the 
law." 

Judge  Walton  replied:  "I  try  to  temper 
Justice  with  mercy.  I  think  this  la  oonalatent 
with  the  pholoec^hy  of  law.  t>aw-eAldlng 
cltlzene  In  the  ghettos  don't  ragleter  tbelr 
guns  out  of  Ignorance  and  negligence." 

SnS    60-DAT    SEMTmCXS 

Haura ban's  oflOoe  routinely  seks  for  a  mini- 
mum 60-day  JaU  sentence  of  anyone  ocn- 
victed  of  uiilawful  use  of  a  weapon.  It  eel- 
dom  gets  It.  Judge  Cawley  said  hla  typical 
penalty  is  tlOO  and  to  oonfiseate  the  gun. 

"This  oourt  la  Uke  TraOe  Court,"  be  eald. 
"I  don't  consider  most  of  theae  people  crimi- 
nals and  would  nevw  give  them  80  daya. 
About  half  of  the  people  who  are  brought 
here  have  made  some  effort  to  comply  wttb 
gun  laws." 

As  Judge  Cawley,  a  trap  shooter,  sees  It, 
the  only  real  Issue  In  the  gun  controversy  is 
the  sale  and  manufacture  of  handguns. 
"Everything  else  skirts  that."  he  said.  "After 
sitting  here  and  seeing  the  confusion  on  guns 
and  how  they  are  handled  I  am  coming  to 
the  view  of  outlawing  tha  manufactuie  of 
handguns." 

TKLX.a   TAI.B   OP    T-OVTB 

While  some  courts  have  a  propensity  to 
treat  gun  offenders  lightly,  the  policeman 
consider  the  carrying  of  a  gun  deadly  seri- 
ous buslnesB. 

A  Chicago  policeman,  David  7erguBon.  tells 
the  story  of  a  18  year  old  gang  member  who 
pulled  a  .28  cal.  revolver  on  him.  The  youth 
waa  charged  and  wlien  they  went  to  oourt. 
he  got  supervision. 

"I  told  his  father  on  the  steps  of  the  eourt- 
hotise  that  he  better  watch  his  kid."  Fergu- 
son recaUed.  "I  told  ^*n}  that  the  kid  likes 
guns  and  one  of  these  days  he's  going  to 
kill  or  get  killed.  The  kid  sneered  at  me. 

Three  months  later,  the  youth  was  killed 
during  an  attempted  armed  robbery. 

OXTNMAKERa  DTSGLATM  BLAMX  rOR  VlOLEKCX 

(Firearms  kill  10,000  Americans  a  year.  In 
this  article,  eighth  of  a  seriea.  Tbe  Tribune 
Task  Force  describes  the  big  buolneas  of  fire- 
arms manufacturing.  It  was  compiled  and 
written  by  Gteorge  Bliss,  Task  Force  director, 
and  reporters  Philip  Oapato,  William  Currle, 
Robert  Enstad,  and  Pamela  Zekman.) 

Robert  Meltzer  slapped  a  can  of  sardines 
on  a  paper  plate  in  his  small,  duttered  New 
York  CKy  offloe  as  he  asked  a  reporter  for 
her  opinions  on  bis  latest  product — a  pearl- 
handled  derringer. 

"How  do  you  like  it?"  he  aaked  reporter 
Pamata  Zekman.  "We  want  to  see  if  It  ap- 
peals to  women." 

Replying  that  the  gun  would  fit  Into  a 
purse.  Miss  Zekman  banded  back  tbe  weap- 


on.  Mrttaer   placed    tt   in  a  filing   oatalaet. 

then  vcriunteered  this  luformatlon: 
"I  hate  guns." 

"Then  why  do  you  manufacture  them?" 
"Beeauee  tVs  profitable."  answered  Meltaer, 

preiddent  of  tbe  Grtterlon  Dte  Sc  Machine  Co 

[CDM]  the  only  firearms  mantifacturer  left 

in  New  York  City. 

RELUCTANT  TO  TALK 

Like  most  of  the  giin  manuXacturars  In- 
terviewed by  the  Tribune  Task  Force,  Maltzer 
waa  reluctant  to  rtlsrues  his  business. 

"There's  basn  a  lot  of  bad  p'ubUcxty  about 
Saturday  JVlght  i^edals,"  be  said.  "I  Ju;>i 
won't  talk  about  it.  We  try  to  avoid  public- 
ity." 

Howaver,  pubUdty  ts  often  tiirugt  upca 
gunmakers.  eopedaUy  when  one  of  their 
pceducta  le  used  to  commit  a  vloleii;t  crin,*. 

New  York  City  Patrolman,  aalvatom-Ucii- 
ale,  as^  haUe  guna  as  much  as  Melteer.  Ow 
July  9,  1970,  while  thwartl«g  an  attenpted 
robbery  of  a  Maahatta«  reetaurai^,  Morale 
waa  ahiet  m  the  stoaukcb  wltk  a  .XI  oaUber 
CDM  revolver. 

Xbo  seriously  wounded.  Morale  puisued 
tke  gunman  dawn  the  street,  than  tackled 
and  aneated  bim.  The  yeuag  B^^UiMt^kS 
spent  10  days  in  the  hospital  and  five  suuBAja 
convalescing  at  home. 

"We've  definitely  got  to  get  sld  of  these 
cheap  handguns,  but  It's  going  to  be  a  long 
hasL  There  are  too  many  around  now.  It'i> 
gotten  out  at  hand,  but  we've  got  to  dj 
goTaetJtUng,"  be  aald. 

Morale 'a  aaoaUaat,  ijayctn  Moore,  eald  be 
puMbaead  the  unregistered  weapon  from  a 
street  trafflker  in  upper  Manhattan. 

Big  Araavms  mauutacturera  avoid  Inquiries 
about  tbelr  business  aa  mucli  m  SBiall-tlme 
opeaaCom  Um  Meltnk. 

Bobert  Kacly,  public  relatione  ofilaer  for 
the  flrearm*  dlvleion  of  Colt  Induatrlea.  Bart- 
ford,  Ccnn  ,  told  a  reporter  be  would,  offer  a 
per^ecUve  of  his  firm's  business  ■»  long  ae 
the  name  of  tbe  eompaMT  waa  act  .loaatlonef^ 

"Ib'B  nobadjr's  buatnem  how  muds  we  pro- 
duce,"" eald  a  npok semen  for  Flreenaa  Zster- 
national.  516  Kerby  HtU  Ad,  Waebington. 

"Beporters  are  always  seklng  that.  Tkey 
are  always  looking  for  somattUog  ienrntloaal 
It's  none  of  anybody's  business  how  much 


Determining  how  many  guna  tibeie  are  in 
Amsrlca  and  hew  many  ace  being  produced 
can  be  as  trying  as  counting  moeqtUtoea  la  a 
swamp.  Jeory  Hemmi.  adlter  at  Oun  Maga- 
elne.  a  weU<^nown  trade  iiiegaatia,  aald  eve« 
lie  does  not  knew. 

"You  can  believe  this  ca  not,  but  I  get  call* 
from  tbe  Oommeree  Oommladoa  eaktng  me 
how  many  guas  the  menufaetqrer*  otafee."  be 
eald.  *Va«r  tbte  la  czaay.  I'U  bet  If  you-eaU  tbe 
commlmtaa  right  now  and  sag  jk/u  °re  looking 
for  Industry  figures,  rlianrwe  aaa  ttiat  tte  peo- 
ple over  there  wlU  send  you,  back  to  me. " 


The  most  accurate  figures  on  gun  produc- 
tion are  kept  by  tbe  Internal  K^venne  fletv^ 
ice.  which  colleets  an  ezclae  tax  ja  eadi  fli*^ 
arm  produced  for  private  aale  In  t3ie  TThltwd 
States.  IBS  figmree  show  a  stek^  rim,  begin* 
nlng  in  1962,  In  the  sate  of  ham^gtms.  stMC- 
grins,  and  rlflee. 

tn  1988,  the  last  year  for  which  mMnpf** 
figures  are  available,  5,299,082  d4— tfci  and 
fore^  weapons  were  manufactured  for  pri- 
vate sale  In  the  United  Statee,  a  aM  per  eeat 
Increaee  over  the  2,086,868  aaade  to  1MB. 

BEandgun  production  daring  the  period 
skyrocketed  fron  596.9M  to>  9.490,386.  In  fM 
first  11  mcntlifl  at  IVn,  the  IBS  reports,  do> 
meetlc  maatrfat-tmeie  aloBs  produced  1.447,- 
884  handguns  for  privet  aa!e. 

Since  the  turn  at  the  oentury,  102.886318 
flreanae  haire  been  produoed  for  private  mle 
In  America  and  have  accounted  for  780,800 
deaths  !n  murders,  sulddBa,  and  aocMeata. 
By  contrast,   658.000   Americans  have   been 
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killed  Jn  »U  the  nation's  wars  ilnce  th«  Rev- 
olution. 

■Arm  lanMATZD  AT  144  1 .4  MUXION 

In  terma  oi  r*T«nue8,  tb«  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census  eatlmates  tbat  the  sales 
ot  aaaaU  arms  tot  civilian  use  reacbed  #441.4 
mlUion  in  1S70. 

Wbat  makes  these  figures  even  more 
alarming  Is  that  guns  produced  a  year  ago, 
five  years  ago,  and  even  50  years  ago  can  last 
for  generations.  Unleoa  it  le  a  cheap  model 
that  !■  fired  frequently,  a  gun  doea  not  wear 
out  like  an  automobile.  A  revolver  used  In  a 
recent  Weet  Side  killing  was  made  In  Spain 
lnl9M. 

It  la  reliability  like  that  makes  a  Colt 
piatol  ewpertor  to  the  cheaper  Saturday  Night 
Speelala.  Barly  said.  "The  gun  nut  and  law 
enforcement  people  will  not  buy  the  Satur- 
day Might  Spedala  because  they  are  inter- 
Mted  In  a  gun  that  worim,  that  baa  re- 
Uabfltty."  Marly  said. 

One  at  thoea  cheap  handgun  manuiac- 
torcn  is  an  hour's  drive  away  from  Colt's 
bustling  factory.  It  U  the  General  Preclaion 
Owp,  tn  Watertown.  Conn.,  a  tranquU  oom- 
muntty  better  known  for  it*  fine  houeee  than 
M  the  home  town  of  a  Saturday  Night 
Bpeetsl. 

WOT   AiWATS   FaOSTTABia 

Oeneral  Prectalon  makes  the  Triumph  22 
aUber  revolver  in  an  inconspicuous  build- 
ing at  37  Depot  St.  The  only  Identification  is 
a  cardboard  sign  bearing  the  company's 
jttmm  on  the  factory  door.  The  company  is 
oontrofled  by  Jowph  D.  Ubiadl.  M,  and  his 
brotlMr.  Charlea  T..  S3,  both  of  nearby  Water- 
bury.  Conn.  ^ 

^^/.^  owns  29.4  per  cent  of  the  corporation. 
jOMph  IRjaldl.  the  president,  la  better 
known  in  Waterbury  as  a  poUtician  than  a 
manufacturer  of  cheap  handguns.  Hi  April, 
ba  was  elected  aaetotant  treasurer  of  the 
Watertrarr  Democratic  Town  Committee. 

a,rKMiB  to  the  Securltlee  and  Exchange 
OcnBdtatfcm  show  that  General  Precision  is 
not  ftndlng  gun  mannfacturtng  profitable. 
It  reported  to«B  of  •183*17  for  the  nlne- 
mcttth  peoriod  ending  Jan.  31. 

Wagaa  paid  by  the  company  reflect  its 
■bakr  financial  standing. 

Blidiy  Boakoeky.  the  factory  foreman. 
Quoted  $1.48  an  hour  as  the  starting  wage, 
the  minimum  wage  allowed  by  Connecticut 
lAW.  to  a  Task  Foree  reporter  applying  for  a 
tab  aa  a  teat  firar.  .  . 

"W*  tha  tougbeat  Job  in  the  factory,  said 
noakflaky.  "Totigli  on  the  thumb  and  fore- 
ang«.  Toud  be  surprised  how  hard  it  is 
Billing  trigger*  aU  day." 

TTsirfbwmaB  laUed  Do  mention  that  it 
vas  a  dangwooa  ]6b.  too.  A  Task  Force 
,«portar  examined  one  <»«»fl«»'«i?«'^*^ 
55Son  handgun  which  shattered  after 
only  one  roTUid  waa  find. 

ncpoar  b*»  L«rr  loofholk 

Altho  the  1»6«  Federal  Firearms  Act 
tT„nr.^  tmpovting  cheap,  concealable  hand- 
gvam.  It  did  not  ban  importing  their  parts. 
jUnamOa  manufacturers  ruahed  into  that 
Vaophole  by  tha  doaan  and  began  aaaembllng 
SaturdM  mabt  Spedala  out  of  foreign-made 
pwts.  Oen«al  Ptedston  told  tha  SBC  that 
ila  guna  contain  40  moving  parte  that  are 
•'■tounped  out  by  suhoontraotors  to  company 
luai  Iflfwrfitrmi  ** 

Tl>a  majority  of  the  imported  parte  are 
^tpiMd  tKJia  Germany.  Italy,  and  Spain  to 
moa*  tilxan  30  <toinaatie  firms. 

Ajoarloa's  gua  manufacturers  are  cen- 
tared  on  the  laat  Ooaat,  mostly  in  Masaa- 
obuaatts.  Connecticut,  and  Florida. 

Baaldee  Oolt.  the  big  names  include  Smith 
ii  Wesson.  RemlB4(t(UL,  Charter  Arms,  Rugar. 
t«H  Savage  Arms,  General  Precision.  CDM. 
Flcsarms  Internatlooal  RQ  Industries,  and 
gtrearm  Import  and  Ssport,  lx>th  of  Miami, 
are  aaooog  the  laaeer-known  companies. 
Whether   large   or   smaU,    the   companies 


have  one  thing  in  common — they  claim  to 
mamufacture  g^uns  only  for  sporting  purpoaee 

and  for  law  enforcement  officials. 

Oeneral  Precision  told  the  SEC  that  Its 
guns  "mfty  be  used  for  target  practice  and 
competition,  small  game  hunting,  starters  at 
athletic  events,  and  self  defense." 

Colt  reported  that  its  line  of  automatic 
pistols,  revolvers,  and  rifles  Is  •acid  prin- 
cipally to  law  enforcement  agenclee,  sporta- 
men,  and  collectors."  Colt  also  produces  the 
M16-A1  automatic  rifle,  described  as  'the 
atandsj-d  United  States  mUltary  rifle,"  and  a 
semi-automatic  sportsman's  model. 

While  old.  established  Arms  look  upon  Sat- 
urday Night  Special  companies  the  way 
arle'i-ocr&ts  look  upon  the  noixveau  rlche.  two 
big  flrms  have  found  It  profitable  to  produce 
theee  guns,  which  persons  on  both  sides  of 
the  gun  control  issue  agree  are  useful  tor 
nothing  but  crime. 

Rohm  Tool  Co.  of  West  Germany,  owns 
a.  G.  Industries.  Inc..  of  2485  N.W.  30th  St., 
Miami,  which  mauufactures  the  low-priced 
.32  caUber  and  38  caliber  Rohm  revolvers. 

An  R.  Q  .22  revolver  was  used  In  May  to 
kill  Chicago  policeman  Robert  Qallowitch 
during  an  armed  robbery  on  the  South  Side. 
Made  In  Germany,  the  revolver  began  Its 
fateful  Journey  In  1967.  when  It  was  Im- 
ported by  Big  Cutlery  m  Miami  (which  has 
been  bought  by  R.  G.  1 .  then  sold  to  Maurice's 
Gun  Shop.  3701  W.  Armltage  Av.  The  next 
purchaser  was  Frank  Taeger,  a  West  Chicago 
gun  dealer  who  later  went  out  of  business 
and  moved  to  Texarkana.  .\rk. 

After  Teager.  the  trail  of  the  gun  vanished 
until  it  turned  up  m  the  hands  of  Qal- 
lowltch's  killer.  When  asked  for  his  com- 
ments on  the  slaying.  Dletre  Haege.  33.  execu- 
tive vice  preoident  of  R.  O.,  replied.  "The 
problem  is  the  criminal,  not  the  gun." 

Oxrs  Curbs:  Pknaltibs  fob  the  LAW-AamrNO? 

(There  are  an  estimated  90  million  guns 
In  this  country  because  Americans  want  fhem 
or  feel  they  need  them.  This  is  the  ninth  in 
a  series  of  Task  Force  reports  by  George 
Bliss,  director,  and  reporters  Philip  Caputo, 
William  Currle,  Robert  Enstad.  and  Pamela 
Zekman.) 

Wayne  Baughman  believes  that  gun  con- 
trol laws  ultimately  punish  rural  dwellers 
for  the  sins  committed  by  those  who  live  in 
the  big  cities. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
Association.  Baughman  said  that  almost  all 
of  Its  200.000  members  own  firearms  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  use  them  In  crimes. 

The  Association  represents  three -fourths 
of  Illinois'  farmers,  and  it  has  opposed  gun 
control  proposals  In  the  General  Assembly. 
In  the  world  of  the  farmer,  a  world  far 
removed  from  the  Intense  social  pressures  of 
the  cities,  guns  have  a  place  similar  to  the 
place  they  liad  on  the  American  frontier — 
they  are  used  in  bunting  and  as  an  instru- 
ment m  the  rite  by  which  a  boy  passes  into 
manhood. 

"There  la  a  pride  In  gun  ownership, '  Baugh- 
man said.  I  own  three  shotguns  and  a  rifle 
and  I  have  owned  guns  since  I  was  a  boy. 
Most  of  our  people  hunt.  It's  a  generational 
thing,  a  boy  and  his  father  going  out  to  hunt. 

"Some  of  my  fondest  memories  are  of  my 
Dad  telling  me  on  a  fall  morning,  "Hey,  son. 
let's  go  out  rabbit  hunting."  It's  a  father  and 
son  activity.  ' 

The  rural  argument  against  firearms  leg- 
islation, Baughman  said.  Is  a  philosophical 
one. 

PMHhLUXD  roa,  crrY   c&iMsa 

"The  general  feeling  among  rural  people  Is 
that  gun  controls  will  penalize  them  for  the 
crimes  that  are  committed  in  the  big  cities. 
Our  phlloeophy  is  that  we  have  an  inalien- 
able right  to  the  possession  of  all  typee  of 
flrearms.  You  can  take  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
twist  it  around — make  It  read  what  you  want. 
We  read  It  [the  2d  Amendment)   this  way: 


We  have  a  right  to  possess  and  lawfully  uae 
flrearms,  period." 

Baughman  recogniaea  that  the  imlawful 
uae  of  flrearms  Is  a  serious  problem  in  urbaa 
areaa,  and  oSers  this  solution: 

"To  resolve  the  question,  you  have  to  re- 
solve  the  question  of  penalties.  Our  feeing 
Is  that  the  courts  have  not  given  the  penal- 
ties they  should  have  for  those  people  who 
commit  violent  crimes." 

CITIES  AKXXZAMPLBB 

When  gun  control  advocates  argue  for  fire- 
arms legislation,  their  eyes  are  almost  always 
on  oltiea  like  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Detroit. 
They  point  out  that  guns  are  unnecessary  in 
an  urtMn,  industrial  environment. 

Americans  no  longer  need  a  Winchester 
rifle  or  Colt  Peacemarker  to  kill  game  and  de- 
fend themselves  against  hoetUe  Indians,  tbcy 
say. 

Marvin  Dyer,  47,  lives  in  an  urban,  indus- 
trial environment,  and  he  vigorously  dis- 
agrees with  that  contention.  Dyer  believes  he 
needs  a  firearm  as  much  as  the  pioneers  of 
the  paiit. 

In  Dyer's  case,  the  hostile  "Indians"  are  a 
tribe  of  teenage  hoodlums  called  the  96tb 
Street  Black  Outlaws,  who  have  threatened 
his  life,  the  life  of  his  son,  Daryl,  17,  and 
have  terrorized  the  South  Side  neighborhood 
where  he  lives. 

crrES  Nxxo  or  cunb 

"Dont  talk  to  me  atwut  gun  control,"  Dyer 
said.  "They  say  they  want  people  to  stand 
up  to  these  gangs,  but  how  can  you  stand  up 
to  the  gangs  without  gxina  when  they  have 
guns.  As  far  as  these  gun  control  laws  are 
concerned.  If  they  take  thoee  gtms  away  from 
the  people,  10  boys  could  come  over  here  and 
beat  you  to  death  before  the  police  came." 

Dyer  has  stood  up  to  the  gangs  and  has 
used  a  gtm  to  do  it.  His  struggle  began  al* 
moat  two  years  ago,  when  the  Outlaws  tried 
to  recruit  bla  son. 

The  younger  E>yer,  who  aspiree  to  be  an 
attorney,  resisted  their  offers.  Consequently, 
gang  enforcers  beat  him  up  in  Euclid  Park. 
The  next  day,  the  Dyere  swore  out  an  arrest 
warrant  against  the  youth's  assailants. 

THXN    THBXATS    BBOIK 

That  Is  when  the  threats  began.  Gang 
members  began  riding  past  the  family^ 
home  shouting  that  they  would  bum  down 
the  house.  Young  Dyer  woe  warned  that  tbi 
gang  had  marked  him  for  death,  and  re- 
portedly two  Outlaws  had  been  seen  in  the 
park  displaying  the  carbine  which  they  said 
they  would  use  to  kill  him. 

For  self  protection,  Daryl  Dyer  armed 
himself  with  a  .22  caliber  handgun  wliich 
his  father  had  given  to  his  slater.  Hiding  the 
gun  in  his  Jacket.  Dyer  carried  it  to  classes 
at  Harlan  High  School,  where  he  knew  that 
at  least  10  of  the  160-man  gang  were  armed. 

On  Sept.  22,  1971,  Marvin  Washington,  19. 
a  gang  member,  approached  Dyer  in  the 
school  lunchroom  and  gave  him  this  warn- 
ing: 

"It  would  be  disloyal  of  me  to  let  you  get 
away  with  flghting  our  chief.  Don't  go  thru 
the  park." 

When  the  elder  Dyer  picked  up  his  son 
that  afternoon,  Daryl  told  him  of  the  inci- 
dent. It  was  at  that  point,  Dyer  said,  that 
he  became  "fed  up"  with  hearing  the  threats. 

Taking  a  .22  magnum  derringer  from  his 
glove  compartment.  Dyer  went  into  the 
school  with  his  son  to  look  for  the  security 
guard. 

"He  wasn't  where  he  usually  sat,"  Dyer 
said.  "We  went  into  the  school  and  ran  right 
Into  the  gang.  They  were  l)eating  up  a  kid 
In  the  park,  and  wiarvln  [Washington]  had 
just  come  back  Into  the  school  after  beating 
this  kid  up.  The  school  assistant  principal 
had  his  arm  around  his  shoulder  patting  tiim 
like  to  say  'be  a  good  boy.'  Can  you  imagine 
thaf" 

Daryl  pointed  to  Washington  and  said, 
"There  he  is.  Dad." 
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FBSPAaa  s'oa  ncHT 

TYver  then  asked  Washington  why  he  was 
h„Se"lnrhl»  son,  after  which  the  gang 
^"tJer  and  bl»  Mend,  stripped  off  their 
Ijmt+s  to  orepare  for  a  flght. 
*S'l  recall  that  he  thought  they  were 
«iinc''to  kill  his  father. 

■??  seemed  like  a  dream."  he  said.  "It  hap- 
r»2L^^t^t.  I  saw  the  kids  taking  off  their 
K  ^d  I  shot.  It  was  the  first  time  I  ever 

■^Wa^ffion  fell  to  the  floor,  wounded  In 
th;  rlBht  side.  His  companions  started 
^mfng  at  the  Dyers,  "You're  dead.  You're 

'**Sfthe  aftermath.  Daryl  was  charged  with 
aaravated  battery  and  unlawful  use  of  a 
S.n.  and  his  father  with  assault  and 
u^iwful  use  of  a  weapon.  All  charges,  except 
the  battery  charge,  were  dUmlsaed,  for  which 
Daryl  Dyer  received  six  months  probation. 

SUBVTVES    HIS    WOUND 

Washington,  who  was  not  charged,  survived 
the  wound.  Altho  the  Outlaws  have  not  re- 
lented on  their  death  threat*,  the  Dyers  have 
rsfused  to  move  from  the  neighborhood. 

"We  didn't  move  because  we've  lived  here 
18  years  and  where  would  we  move  to?  There 
are  Bang  problems  everywhere. "  Dyer  said. 

Raymond  Powell,  38.  manages  a  drugstore 
in  the  tough  Englewood  District,  and  his  op- 
nosltlon  to  gun  controls  Is  based  on  the  vio- 
lent realltiea  of  the  neighborhood  where  he 

'•■Guns  are  a  necessity  here."  he  said.    There 
11  no  police  protection  and  a  gun  is  the  only 
thing  that  wUl  do  It.  Why.  90  per  cent  of 
the  people  in  thU  neighborhood  carry  guns. 
This  Is  why  Powell  feels  that  way: 

ABBIVE.    GtTNS    BIAZINO 

Two  years  ago  three  members  of  the  Scuf- 
flers  street  gang  burst  into  a  drugstore  Pow- 
ell used  to  manage  at  443  W.  63d  St.,  their 
guns  blazing  in  revenge  for  Powell's  resist- 
ance to  their  extortion  attempts. 

"The  bullets  flew  all  around  me. "  he  re- 
calls "They  went  evenrwhere  but  in  me." 

Police  later  arrested  the  three  gang  mem- 
bers, who  received  only  45  days  in  JaU  after 
Powell  made  six  court  appearances. 

Powell  closed  up  the  store  and  began  oper- 
ating a  new  store  at  500  W.  59th  St.,  but  the 
gangs  continued  to  rob  his  customers.  It 
reached  a  climax  last  month  when  Powell 
kicked  two  of  the  hoodlums  out  of  the  store, 
breaking   the   arm   of   one   of   them   in   the 

The  next  day,  Powell  said,  Charles  Jchnaon, 
leader  of  the  Scufllers.  entered  the  store 
armed  with  a  gun. 

TEliS   or  THRTAT 

rm  going  to  waste  you,"  Powell  quotes 
Johnson  as  saying.  He  caUed  the  police  for 
help,  warning  them  that  Johnson  and  hie 
friends  were  carrying  guns.  The  pcrtice  did 
not  reapond. 

Fifteen  mlnutee  later.  Mrs.  Bobby  WaUia. 
37.  left  Powell's  store  after  making  a  pur- 
chase. Powell  heard  several  shots  and  Mra. 
Warns  ran  back  into  the  store  with  blood 
streaming  from  her  neck.  Powell  rushed  out- 
side with  his  gun  and  into  the  path  of  a 
buUet. 

Wounded  in  the  abdomen  [the  bullet  it 
still  there],  Powell  called  police,  but  aald 
they  did  not  arrive  for  20  mlnutee.  An  hour 
paMed  before  he  waa  taken  to  the  boapital. 

"Did  I  think  I  would  die?"  he  reaponded 
to  a  question.  'Tve  been  shot  ao  many  tJ^J**!! 
that  I  don't  even  worry  about  it  anymore." 

8TI1X  AT  LABQ* 

Johnson  is  stUl  at  large.  According  to  po- 
lice, the  young  gang  leader  waa  not  even 
suppoaed  to  be  In  Chicago  because  a  Judge 
had  ordered  him  out  of  the  state  aa  "punlmh- 
ment"  for  ahootlng  six  people  a  year  ago. 

Poweil  said  his  war  with  the  gang  is  now 
at  a  savage  kiU-or-be-kiUed  level.  "I'm  elthw 


g^ng  to  have  to  waata  Chviokla,  or  Ohuokia 
wiU  waste  me,"  he  said.  .,  *    ..^ 

'Tve  Just  had  to  tftka  it  on  myaelf  to  pro- 
tect this  place  and  our  patrons.  The  poUoe 
don't  want  to  gat  Involved  bwjause  theVve 
told  me  they  feel  they're  handcuffed  by  the 
courts."  ^    .,„ 

As  for  gun  oontrol  laws,  he  said,  II  you 
can  aasure  the  pubUc  that  they  wUl  get  the 
police  protection  they  need,  it  would  be  aU 
right.  But  not  unUl  then.  I  wouldn't  turn  my 
gun  in  untU  I  felt  sure  of  that.  Otherwlaa, 
we  wouldn't  stand  a  chance  " 
nua  AT  TAaoara 
Elwood  Krueger  fiwa  several  hundred 
rounds  from  hi*  piatol  every  week— at  paper 
targets. 

The  west  suburban  bualnesaman  is  preM- 
dent  of  the  nilnols  Match  Masters  Pistol 
Club,  and  is  the  Indoor  and  outdoor  target 
pistol  champion  of  four  mldwestem  etatee. 
Uke  moat  sportameo.  he  beHeres  that  the 
problem  with  firearma  oontret  lies  in  tha 
courts,  not  in  the  legialaiarre. 

"We  should  enforce  the  laws  that  are  on 
the  books  and  oome  down  bard  on  people  who 
commit  Crimea  with  guns,  as  they  do  In 
England." 

Krueger  had  sharp  wonts  for  the  political 
furor  that  arose  in  Washington  after  the 
shooting  of  Alahama  Gov.  George  Wallace. 

"Those  politicians  don't  care  about  some 
poor  Jerk  on  the  street  being  shot,  but  they 
sure  move  when  a  poUtician  1*.  I  don't  think 
anylxxly's  death  Is  more  important  than  any- 
one else's." 

Krueger  said  that  he  oppoeed  meaauree 
that  would  ban  the  manufacture  of  all  hand- 
guns, citing  the  distinction  l>etw»en  a  qual- 
ity handgun  and  the  cheap,  ooncealable  Sat- 
urday Night  Specials. 

"Target  pistols  can  be  compared  with  an 
Indianapolis  racing  car,  and  Saturday  Night 
Specials  with  a  15-year-old  Junk  automobile. 
They  have  four  wheels  and  an  Internal  oom- 
bustion  engine  and  that's  it.  Most  fine  target 
pistols  cost  (300  to  $400. 

Krueger's  club  Is  affiliated  with  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Aasoctation  (N.  R.  A.J.  which  has 
50.000  members  who  are  competitive  pistol 
shoorteis. 

In  1971  there  were  3.305  shooting  tourna- 
ments in  the  United  States  which  drew  108,- 
821  entries,  according  to  the  N.  R.  A.  annual 
report. 

PZNAUZX    ALL    PXX80NB 


A  weapons  instructor  in  World  War  II. 
Krueger  said  that  strong  gun  oontrol  lawe. 
such  as  thooe  sponecred  by  Rep.  Abner  J. 
Mikva  (D..  HI.)  "wm  penaliae  people  who  uae 
handgun*  for  their  own  enjoyment  and 
pleasure.  Yes.  you  would  reduce  crimes  of 
passion,  but  then  they  would  Just  make  a 
dive  for  a  knife  Instead  of  a  gun." 

Mervin  Olm.  state  President  of  the  Cltlaens 
against  Gun  Confiscation  (C.  A.  G.  C]  agreee 
with  Krueger,  arguing  that  gun  oontrol  ad- 
vocates, "seem  to  be  laboring  under  the  idea 
that  if  you  get  rid  of  guns  you  will  get  rid 
of  crime.  They  are  saying  half  truths." 

C.  A.  O.  C.  waa  formed  in  December,  1871 
by  a  small  group  of  Olney.  HI.,  realdents. 
Olm  said  the  organization  now  has  more  than 
30.000  members  in  Ulinola  and  52  oovmty 
chapters.  The  group  wants  the  1988  federal 
Gun  Control  Act  and  the  minols  state  gun 
law  repealed.  They  oppose  aU  recent  gun  con- 
trol propoaals  and  want  to  go  back  to  the 
old  1938  gun  law,  Ohm  said. 

OTTN  LAWS  usaLxas 
"The  gun  lavw  we  have  are  useleea."  CMmi 
explained.  '"Hiey  don't  wiwk  and  never  will 
work.  Only  honeet  people  are  going  to  reg- 
iater  their  guns  so  why  twther?  They  say  we 
should  reglater  flrearms  like  we  register 
automobUea.  What  has  registration  of  auto- 
mobiles done  to  prevent  aoddenta?  Not  a 
thing  ...  We  don't  need  gun  lawa.  We  need 
enforcement  of  the  criminal  lawa  wa  already 
have." 


Ohm.  an  Olney  motel  oiwnar.  said  be  owns 
rlflea,  ahotguna,  and  handguns.  "I  enjoy 
pUnklng  around  [ahootlug  at  canal,  and  I 
also  have  a  few  older  firearm*." 

"Saying  I  don't  have  a  right  to  have  a  gun 
is  like  saving  I  dc«n't  have  a  right  to  own  a 
cat  or  a  dog.  No  one  has  to  have  thoee  ihlnga. 
But  I  don't  want  the  federal  government  tell- 
ing me  what  I  can  and  can't  own." 

InaKTmcATTOif  iwamwiTATa— Gxjw   Smaumu- 

Tiow   MAoa   East 

(By  Pamala  Zekman) 

(There  are  an  eatimated  90  mllUon  guns 

in    this    country    b«»uia    Americana   want 

them  or  feel  thay  need  tbMn.  Thla  U  the 

last   in   a  serlee  of  Task  Force   reports  by 

George  BlUa,  director,  and  reporters  PhUip 

Oaputo.  wmiam  Currta.  Robert  Bnatad.  and 

Pamela  Zekman.) 

I  am  a  i*gl«t«a*d  fliaarma  owner  in  the 
SUte  of  minola— or  at  leaat  my  face  la. 

The  card  iHuad  June  24,  1973.  by  ttoe  Illi- 
nois Department  of  Law  Enforcement  bears 
a  pictui«  of  me  wearing  a  blond  wig.  but  it 
gaya  my  name  is  SaUy  Wagner.  I  am  not  Sally 
Wagner. 

Because  the  atata^s  Ucanalng  law  doee  not 
require  an  appllcant'B  flngerprinta,  tlia  de- 
partment baa  no  way  of  knowtog  that  I  am 
not  the  paiaon  I  said  I  waa.  oonoedad  Mario 
Coata.  administrator  of  the  l^lreanns  Owners 
Identification  Department. 

XDxirnncATioic  oimcm.'nxa 
In  fact.  It  has  no  way  of  knowing  for  sure 
if  I  am  an  ex-oonvtot  or  a  farmer  mental 
patient,  tho  the  afeate  law  prohlblta  audh 
psnons  from  obtaining  firearm*  carda. 

Altho  the  department  routinely  request* 
tbe  Federal  Bureau  of  Inveatlgatlon  to  run 
a  ""««  check  on  an  appUoant.  the  bureau 
oannot  confirm  that  the  pereon  haa  a  hl«tory 
free  of  felony  conviction*,  a  Waahlngton 
FBI  oflJclal  aald. 

And  the  atate  mental  health  department 
doee  not  give  out  Inf ormatlosi.  on  former  pa- 
ttente*  backgrounda,  "So  we  have  no  way  ai 
cheeking  that."  said  Coata.  "We  uauaUy  find 
out  after  tha  card  haa  been  isaued  and  a 
man  geta  in  trouble  and  a  local  law  enforce- 
ment omoer  or  a  relative  caU*  to  flii«l  »"* 
why  m  the  hell  the  man  wa*  given  a  nre- 
anna  permit  in  the  first  place." 

soMX  3. see  card  oknials 
Slnoe  the  «tate  law  wm  enacted  in  July, 
1968  1 140(0(»  nilnoia  reatdents  have  re- 
ceived firearma  identJfloatton  carta.  Coeta 
aald.  Permit*  have  been  denied  to  8.800  ap- 
Dlioante  found  to  have  a  fcdoay  reeord  when 
a  name  check  waa  made  with  the  FBI  or  tiie 
state  Bureau  of  Identlfieatton.  The  oarda  are 
required  for  any  pundtaae  of  a  firearm  In 

nilnola.  ^   ,„      V. 

I  got  my  card  thru  Howard  Bhrlleh,  43.  who 
placed  an  advertlaamaat  in  a  daUy  newe- 
paper  reoentiy  to  sell  an  "enforcer"  carbine. 
B^ortere  reii>onded  to  the  ad.  ae  any  citiaen 
could  have  done,  and  found  Kirllch  ready 
and  wUling  to  sell  his  "oolleetton"  of  hand- 
gtibs.  BEe  had  Bome  300  to  eeU.  he  aeM  at  one 
point,  and  wm  unloading  thena  to  boy  atm 
part*  for  hU  yaoht.  ^    .       ^  ^ 

Bhrlleh  i*  not  a  licensed  guv.  dealer,  but 
tha  1»«  federal  Gun  OontrbJ  Act  doee  not 
prohlb:t  privaU  cltiwn*  from  eeJling  their 

own  wwiporii 

Ehrllob.  who  •barea  oOuim  with  hi*  bro«h- 
ar  at  27M  W.  Peteraon  Av..  run*  the  H. 
Khrllch  Conatructlon  Oo.;  hi*  btother  op- 
aratee  several  amuaemont  oompanlee  that 
run  X-rated  movie  theaters. 

BOwmaunoKD  ax  «gnf 

On  May  19 1  vlaltad  Khillflb  in  bl*  o«oe  and 
found  him  surrounded  by  an  aaeuiUuent^of 
goxw.  model  eaia.  oaoiHraa.  and  ahertfr* 
badgee.  He  had  been  a  deputy  for  Sberts 
Blebai*  ■bod  for  ttir«e  naonths  and  belped 
run  EIrod's  oampalgn.  he  said. 

Khrllch  refused  to  eeil  me  a  gun  uatU  I 
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got  a  aUite  firearms  card.  I  protested  ttiat 
It  «K)Uld  take  v«o  long.  I  needed  a  giin  soon. 
I  said,  because  I  was  arratd  of  being  inugg«<i. 
WeTl  get  yon  a  card.  It  won't  take  lone 
I  can  take  care  of  It, "  be  aald. 

ItOMISXS   TO    tJSS   cxotrr 

He  Informed  me  that  he  was  tbe  48th 
Ward  secretary  (be  no  longer  la]  and  wa« 
"In  heavy  with  the  Mayor's  ofllce." 

Taking  oare  of  a  flrearma  permit  meant  he 
would  have  tbe  ajiplloatlon  expedited  by 
calling  his  "good  friend"  who  Is  a  former 
state  official. 

'Til  take  tbe  application  down  to  blm, 
and  be^l  puab  It  thrn.  He's  a  friend  of  mine 
and  bell  do  it,"  said  Ehrllch. 

APFUCATION   COMFUnXD 

with  tlwt  aattled.  be  filled  out  my  a.p- 
pllcacton,  ualng  Sally  Wagner**  driver's  U- 
oenaa.  (Tbe  flreanaa  Identlflcatlon  law  does 
HOC  even  provide  for  revocation  of  a  card 
when  an  applicant  usee  a  name  other  than 
bUown.j 

To  tbe  questions  BhrUoh  read  from  tbe 
form,  I  responded:  Na  I  wasn't  an  ax-mental 
patient,  nor  wae  I  ever  convicted  of  a  crime. 
UAPBXS  or  icncoKT 

That  WBS  !t.  A  week  later  Hhrtlch  told  me 
his  friend  agreed  to  "expedite  the  matter." 
Three  weeks  later  the  card  arrived  In  tbe 
mall.  It  usually  takes  four  to  five  weeks, 
Coeta  said.  The  card  enables  me  to  buy  any 
nimiber  ot  firearms  at  any  gun  shop  m  the 
state. 

A»  SaUy  Wagner  I  later  thanked  tbe  ex- 
state  official  for  his  nslstanee.  and  he  r»- 
.sponded:  "You're  welcome.  I'm  glad  you  got 
tt.  How  long  did  It  take?" 

As  Pamela  Zekznan,  I  asked  tbe  same  man 
two  hours  later  if  be  bad  helped  expedite  the 
permit  aa  a  favor  to  Bbrllch.  "I  can't  recall." 
he  said. 

First  he  ssdd  be  couldn't  remember  Ebrllcb; 
then  be  said  be  oould.  Tben  be  denied  ex- 
pediting tbe  permit  but  admitted  be  had 
done  such  tbinga  in  tbe  past  for  deputy 
sbensiB  and  a  handful  of  personal  friends. 
"I  can  do  It  in  three  or  four  days,"  he  said, 
sxeju  amrssLZ  wtapok 

While  waiting  for  tbe  card,  Ebrllcb  and 
I  negotiated  about  a  gun.  He  pulled  tbiee 
handguns  from  his  carved  wood  desk  but 
rhen  decided  his  supply  didn't  Include  a 
weapon  suitable  for  me. 

"I'll  ask  around  and  get  tbe  right  kind," 
he  said.  **T  have  friends,  afid  they  have  guns, 
and  m  ask  tbem  and  we'll  fix  you  up  with 
tbe  right  thing." 

Tho  Siearma  laws  are  silent  about  »  ool- 
leetor  selling  a  perwmally  owned  weapon, 
ShrRob  iM>w  indicated  bis  wllllngnees  to  step 
into  tbe  role  of  a  dealer,  obtaining  weapons 
ftom  otbete  to  sell  to  a  customer. 

BU1J8   OUT  DBOtlNGXSa 

Whan  I  inquired  If  a  small  denlnger  would 
be  best  for  me,  he  ex|>latned  tbe  dlsadvan- 
tagas  of  owning  euob  a  weapon. 

If  f  allnnu  abould  come  tbiougb  tlte 
door,  be  said,  "a  derringer  wont  stop  tbem. 
It'll  just  make  them  mad.  But  (with)  one  of 
theee  be  hies  tbat  X  want  for  you.  tbe  bullet 
wUl  jujBp  aaouod  matde  and  reaUy  maa  blm 
up,  and  be'U  kzkov  be'a  been  bit^" 

Had  I  gone  through  with  the  traneactton, 
I  could  have  owned  a  weapon  like  tbat  \inder 
aa  aseumad  name.  It  naver  could  bare  been 
traced  to  mm. 

DBTAIIA  QVWB  BBAWBACX8 

Ehrllch  displayed  stmilar  oonoem  about 
owning  the  api>re>prlate  weapon  when  re- 
porter Pfallly  Osputo  lUited  bis  offloa  in  re- 
sponae  to  tbe  advertleemwnt  a  'weuk  befoce 
my  Tteit.  Caputo  said  ba  wanted  a  good 
weapon  for  sel^■pro«ection. 

He  Bbottid  not  buy  a  snub-noaed  revolver, 
Khrllch  said,  because  "you  mlgbt  jam  It  into 
your  Mlt,  and  you  may  be  out  wltta  a  broad 


some  nlgbt,  and  some  guy  makse  you  mad 

and  you  shoot  hlni.  Then  you're  in  trouble 
because  you're  not  allowed  to  carry  a  gun. 
I  am." 


M.  ELDON  COLBY  REMTRES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  that 
often  we  in  Congress  fall  to  talce  note  of 
the  faithful  and  dedicated  service  per- 
formed by  the  men  and  women  m  the 
Government's  many  departments  and 
agencies  in  Washington  and  throughout 
the  Nation.  Their  work  is  often  unsung 
and  out  of  the  headlines,  but  they  are 
vital  to  the  efBclent  operation  of  our 
Government. 

On  June  30,  1972,  one  such  servant  re- 
tired after  37  years  of  conscientious  serv- 
ice In  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
He  is  M.  Eldon  Colby,  who.  I  am  pleased 
to  £idd,  is  a  native  of  Smith  Coimty, 
Kans.  Mr.  Colby  for  the  past  3  years  has 
served  as  a  congresslonsil  liaison  oflQcer 
for  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, In  his  contacts  with  Members  of 
Congress  and  their  staffs  he  was  always 
most  cordial,  cooperative,  and  helpful. 
His  many  years  of  experience  in  the 
PCIC,  where  he  grew  up.  equipped  him 
uniquely  to  assist  Congressmen  on  legis- 
lation and  on  matters  brought  to  them 
by  their  farmer  constituents. 

Eldon  takes  justifiable  pride  in  having 
been  bom  a  Kansas  farm  boy  and  learn- 
ing some  of  the  hard  lessons  of  farming 
when  there  were  few  conveniences.  He 
gained  widespread  attention  for  being 
elected  mayor  of  Palls  Church,  Va.,  more 
than  10  years  ago;  and,  during  the  time 
his  son  and  tiiree  daughters  were  grow- 
ing to  adulthood,  he  served  in  various  of- 
fices. He  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Masonic  Lodge  and  maintains  his  mem- 
bership in  Kansas. 

Eldon's  warmth  and  pleasant  person- 
ality •will  be  missed  by  all  who  have  come 
to  know  him,  but  we  wish  him  and  Mrs. 
Colby  a  most  rewarding  retirement.  It  is 
mj'  guess,  however,  he  will  turn  up  one 
day  soon  in  some  new  occupation  or  ac- 
tivity to  his  lilung,  for  it  is  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  this  man  to  be  Idle  for  long. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  July  6.  1972,  Smith  Coimty 
Pioneer,  concerning  Eldon  Colby's  re- 
tirement, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  u?  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ELDON  Colby  Rjrmres  Attek  37  Years  Wrrn 
USD.A  IN  District  or  Colttmbla 

Eldon  Colby.  'Nvho  was  reared  and  educated 
here,  retired  in  June  after  37  yeaxs  with  the 
rSDA.  He  says  he  went  to  Washington.  D.C. 
;n  December  1934  as  a  correspondent  for  the 
Pioneer  and  a  due  bill  from  a  bus  company 
for  which  he  paid  $12.50.  He  sends  regards 
to  friends  here  and  aaya  he  hopes  to  be  out 
this  way  one  of  these  days. 

The  Manager's  letter  (USDA  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corp.)  carries  his  picture  and  this 
article: 

M.  Eldon  Colby,  63,  PCIC's  first  employee. 
!b  retiring  this  month  after  37  years  with  the 
U.S.  Department  nf  Agriculture.  His  last  dair 
on  the  Job.  as  Crop  Insurance  Officer  on  the 
Manager  9  Staff,  was  Friday,  June  9. 

When  Federal  Crop  Insurance  started  In 
1938  through  an  Act  of  Conv,Te8e,  Its  first 
Manager  was  Roy  Oreen  (later  to  become 
President  of  Colorado  State  University  at  Port 
Colim.^i,   and   his  first   emplove*   was   Eldon 


Colby  Only  the  16  months  In  1943-'44  when 
Colby  was  an  economist  for  AAA,  kept  him 
from  being  PCIC's  oldest  employee  in  length 
of  ser\'lce.  Colby  first  came  to  Washington  to 
work  as  a  stafT  member  for  U,S.  Sen.  Geo. 
McOlU  of  Kansas. 

In  recent  years  Colby  has  been  FCIC's  liai- 
son man,  working  with  Congressional  iialson 
representatives  of  the  Secretary's  Ofilce,  Al- 
ways In  the  thick  of  FCIC  top-level  activities, 
Colby  traveled  the  "field"  for  many  years 
before  settling  down  to  administrative  jobs 
In  Washington. 

Eldon  was  bom  at  Smith  Center,  tf^nffsi, 
where  he  grew  up  on  a  farm  and  was  §cradu- 
ated  from  high  school  In  1926.  He  got  his  KB. 
degree  from  tbe  University  of  Nebraska  in 
1981.  Pour  years  later  be  started  worfc  as  an 
assistant  clerk  with  USDA's  AAA,  where  he 
worked  up  through  a  couple  of  prMnotlons 
and  on  April  1,  1938,  he  came  to  Pederal  Crop 
Insurance  as  Aast.  Marketing  Sf>ecialist  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

He  was  stationed  successively  In  Chicago 
two  years  as  Assoc.  Statistician;  in  Spokane. 
Wash.,  19  months  (■41-'42)  In  Actuarial; 
then  back  to  D.C.  as  Head  Actuary  In  the 
.Actuarial  Dlv. — but  worked  16  months  for 
AAA  (in  '43-'44)  While  PCIC  was  Inoperative) 
before  returning  to  PCIC  as  an  Actuary  in 
Dec.  1944. 

He  continued  in  underwriting  and  writing 
Division  in  1950.  In  1961  he  was  transfei^ 
to  the  Manager's  stafT.  He  and  Mrs.  Colby  (a 
Virginian)  have  a  son,  Eldon,  with  the  Mor- 
mon ch'urcb  m  Montana,  and  three  daugh- 
ters— 'Vlrgle,  secretary  to  U.S.  Rep.  .Ancher 
Nelsen  of  Minn.;  Dr.  Darllyn  Colby  with  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Brockport, 
N.y.;  and  Mrs.  Jeanette  Ott,  whose  husband 
Is  asst.  prof,  at  Rutgers  University.  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey — and  two  grand- 
chUdreu. 

Some  ten  years  ago  Eldon  was  mayof  of 
Palls  Church.  Va.  He  Is  a  member  of  the 
National  Press  Club,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Colby 
are  active  In  tbe  Episcopal  church.  They  will 
continue  lo  make  their  home  at  3415  Blair 
Rd..  Falls  Church,  Va.  22041. 


ADDRESS  BY  J.  PAUL  AUSTIN  BE- 
FORE INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently my  attention  was  brought  to  a 
news  release  about  an  excellent  address 
made  in  Vienna,  Austria,  by  J.  Paul 
Austin,  chairman  and  chief  executive 
ofHcer  of  the  Coca-Cola  Co. 

Addressing  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Pood  Distribution  on  environ- 
mental protection  and  ecological  prob- 
lems, Mr.  Austin  called  for  international 
standards  and  controls  to  promote  en- 
vironmental renewal  and  to  insure  equi- 
table competition  in  the  world  market- 
place. 

He  urged  cooperation  between  govern- 
ments and  private  business  and  industry 
to  set  realistic  and  workable  standards 
and  to  provide  economic  and  legal  sanc- 
tions to  enforce  them.  Mr.  Austin  pointed 
out  that  in  the  absence  of  realistic  inter- 
national controls  and  cooperation,  the 
envinmrnentaUy  irresponsible  in  govern- 
ment Eind  the  private  sector  would  con- 
tinue to  damage  the  environment  and,  at 
the  same  time,  gain  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage. 

Mr.  Austin  also  made  a  point  with 
which  I  wholeheartedly  agree — ^that  we 
can  ha're  technological  advancement 
and  increased  productivity  and  still  In- 
sure environmental  protection.  In  other 
words.  I  do  not  happen  to  be  one  of  those 
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yfya  believe  that  it  is  necessary  for  our 
society  to  return  to  the  Stone  Age  or  to 
unreasonably  fetter  American  industry 
In  order  to  protect  the  environment.  In 
ahert,  in  my  judgmait,  Government  and 
industry — working  together — and  I  am 
confident  will  lick  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  bring  this  news  release 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  it  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

EWVniOVMKNT    AND    STHlVrVAL 

VnNNA.  AtJSTRiA,  June  27— In  an  ad- 
dress here  today  to  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Food  Distribution,  tbe  Board 
Chairman  of  The  Coca-Cola  Company  pro- 
posed that  International  standards  and  con- 
trols be  devised  "to  prevent  any  further  vio- 
lence to  tbe  ecology  of  our  planet,"  and  to 
promote  both  environmental  renewal  and 
the  survival  of  equitable  competition  in  the 
world  marketplace. 

J.  Paul  Austin.  Chairman  and  C^hlef  Exec- 
utive Officer  of  tbe  multinational  beverage 
flrm,  said  that  the  solution  to  tbe  ecological 
problems  csji  only  come  out  of  a  new  dimen- 
sion of  partnership  and  cooperation  among 
governments,  enterprises,  and  the  peoples  of 
all  nations. 

Oovemments,  he  said  in  bis  address  on 
the  ecology  crisis,  can  and  properly  should 
work  with  the  private  sector  to  determine 
and  establish  realistic  standards.  "A  system 
of  incentives  and  rewards  mvut  be  combined 
with  economic  and  legal  sanctions  to  en- 
'.<xct  these  standards." 

Unless  there  Is  global  cooperation,  Mr. 
Austin  told  the  group,  not  everj'one  Is  likely 
to  manage  producing  systems  which  do  not 
pollute.  Not  everyone,  he  added,  is  likely  to 
internalize  tbe  real  coets,  the  true  environ- 
mental price  of  their  prisductlon. 

When  this  Is  not  done,  he  pointed  out, 
pollution  pockets  are  certain  to  be  created — 
areas,  including  entire  countries,  where 
numulacturers  can  carry  on  'Tsuslneas  aa 
usual"  with  no  regard  to  the  damage  they 
may  be  doing.  Without  true  International 
controls  and  cooperation,  the  environmen- 
tally Irresponsible  wo\ild  gain  an  uncon- 
scionable competitive  advantage. 

Citing  the  recent  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Human  Environment,  Mr. 
Austin  caUed  on  the  food  distributors  to  help 
la  reinforcing  a  Conference  conclusion  that 
a  better  environment  and  an  orderly,  ration- 
al continuation  of  man's  progress  are  not 
mutually  exclusive  goals. 

As  a  first  step,  he  said,  "we  must  begin  by 
Insuring  that  oui  own  houses  are  in  order." 
We  must  accept  and  adopt  environmental 
responsible  standards  ourselves,  policing  our 
o\m  operations  first. 

"Having  done  that,"  he  said,  "we  have  the 
obligation  to  urge,  to  help,  even  to  Insist 
that  others  conduct  themselves  and  their 
businesses  with  similar  environmental  re- 
sponsibility. 

"The  solution  to  environmental  problems." 
tfs.  A\istln  said,  "must  enhance  productivity 
rather  than  limit  It."  Creative  solutltms,  he 
ssld.  can  produce  profits,  kdA  for  everyone 
Involved. 

As  examples.  Mr.  Austin  pointed  to  several 
projects  The  Coca-Cola  Ootopany  had  imple- 
mented in  recent  years  •which  not  only  elimi- 
nated prior  contributions  to  pollution  but.  In 
many  instances,  did  so  at  a  profit.  In  one  of 
the  firm's  coffee  roasting  plants,  he  said,  the 
particulate  matter  put  Into  the  air  above 
the  facility  has  been  dramatically  reduced, 
wblle  eliminating  all  objectionable  fumes 
»nd  odors  associated  with  the  operation. 

In  a  citrus-precesslng  operation,  he  said, 
the  installation  of  pollution-controlling  de- 
vloee  Is  radically  reducing  the  airborne  dis- 


charge from  the  plant,  by  using  excess  heat 
as  its  energy  source. 

Mr.  Austin  also  noted  the  efforts  of  Bottlers 
of  Ooca-Oola  directed  toward  achieving  a 
better  envlrorunent.  He  dtted  such  projects  as 
recycling  centers  In  tbe  United  States  for 
the  reclaaMitlon  on  one-way  glass  packages; 
the  collection  and  recycling  of  aluminum 
cans  by  Bottlers  of  Coca-Cola  in  Australia: 
and  the  collection  for  recycling  of  aluminum 
bottle  caps  In  South  America,  where  almost 
all  of  tbe  Company's  products  are  sold  In 
returnable  packages. 

Mr.  Austin  noted  also  the  Independent 
funding,  by  his  Company,  at  a  number  o! 
major  studies  into  tbe  total  environmental 
Impact  of  all  its  packaging  designed  to  seek 
to  determine  their  true  cost,  from  the  mining 
and  extraction  of  raw  materials  to  the  dis- 
poeal  of  waste  products.  That  way,  he  said, 
well  be  able  to  maJce  even  more  intelligent 
decisions  in  tbe  future." 

Citing  bie  Company's  concern  not  only  for 
tbe  physical  environment,  but  for  the  quality 
of  life,  Mr.  Austin  pointed  to  tbe  Company's 
efforts  toward  tbe  development  of  a  proteln- 
rlcb,  nutritional  beverage  which  could  aid 
tbe  undemourlabed,  and  to  the  Company's 
efforts  in  a  program  in  Its  Plorlda  citrus 
operations  to  upgrade  the  standard  of  living 
for  tbe  migratory-type  wrokers  wlio  harvest 
tbe  citrus. 

Tbe  protein-beverage  work.  In  progress  for 
more  than  four  years.  Is  not  altogether  al- 
truistic, Mr.  Austin  said,  "We  expect  to  profit 
from  this  venture.  But  so  wlU  those  whose 
diets  and  lives  are  Improved  through  our 
efforts.  Tboee  enterprises  which  succeed  to 
tbe  fullest  are  the  very  ones  which  enrich 
everyone  Involved." 

The  Company's  farm  labor  refcwm  proj- 
ect, Mr.  Austin  noted,  did  not  contain  the 
profit  motive  when  it  was  inaugurated;  but 
today,  due  to  the  continuing  success  of  the 
activity,    that    factor    is    now    a    poeslbUlty. 

With  Its  Individual  ctRnponents  of  better 
housing,  better  pay  and  benefits  and  Im- 
pr^>ved  heeath  and  educatloBia}  facilities, 
tbe  aim  of  tbe  farm  labor  program  is  to 
stabilize  tbe  once  migratory  labor  force  and 
to  raise  tbe  standard  of  living  of  the  workers 
to  a  parity  with  other  Company  employees 

Even  though  Mr.  Austin  caUed  the  pro- 
gram "at  the  beginning  of  the  beginning," 
he  noted  that  with  steady  employment  and 
normal  Incentives,  the  Individual  produc- 
tivity rate  Is  going  up.  The  cost  to  the 
Company,  be  said,  for  equipment,  supervisory 
personnel,  transportation  and  other  support 
requirements,  have  diminished  surprisingly. 
"This  translates  quickly  into  a  more 
profitable  operation  and  a  better  return  on 
investment." 


PROHmmON  OF  GEOPHYSICAL 
MODIFICATION  ACTIVITY  AS  A 
WEAPON  OP  WAR 

Mr.  PELL,  Mr.  President,  as  chairmaQ 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  In- 
ternational Environment,  I  have  been 
very  much  concerned  over  the  unofficial 
and  imconflrmed  reports  that  the  United 
States  has  attempted  to  modify  weather 
conditions  in  SoatheastAsla  as  an  in- 
strument of  warfare. 

During  the  recent  Senate  recess,  a 
number  of  informative  articles  concern- 
ing this  subject  appeared  in  the  press. 
Among  these  were  articles  wrlten  by 
Bruce  De  Sllva,  in  the  Providence  Jour- 
nal and  Evening  Bulletin;  Seymour  M. 
Hersh  and  John  Noble  WUford,  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  3,  1»72;  and  by 
Victor  Cohn,  in  the  WashinftOD  Post  of 
July  2,  1972. 

■nieee  articles  reinforce  ray  belief  that 
we  must  move  quickly  to  ban  the  use  of 


all  geophysical  warfare.  In  an  effort  to 
achieve  this  goal.  I  have  scheduled  hear- 
ings oa.  July  26  and  27,  1872.  to  receive 
testimony  on  Senate  ResolutioB  2ftl 
which  I  lintroduced  earlier  this  year.  Tliis 
resolution,  which  was  coeponsored  by 
Senators  Bath,  Cask.  Coopbr.  Crawston, 
Hakt,  Huchis,  HuMFHirr,  Javtts,  K«it- 

NIDY,      McGOVIEN,      MOSDAUC.      NtLSON, 

Stevenson,  Tckniy,  and  WnxiAMB  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
United  States  should  seek  the  agreement 
of  other  governments  to  a  proposed 
treaty  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  en- 
vironmental or  geophysical  modification 
activity  as  a  weajpon  of  war,  or  the  carry- 
ing out  of  any  research  or  experimenta- 
tion with  respect  thereto. 

I  believe  that  the  articles  referred  lo 
above  will  be  of  great  interest  to  a  num- 
ber of  Senators.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Raiwmakinc  Is  Uskd  as  Weapok  bt   U  S    - 

CLOUD  BtXDXSa  IK  iKOOCHnC*  COKrnKMTO — 

OHiMiCAi.  ALSO  Emplottd  To  Pon.  Radar 
(By  Seymovir  M.  Hersb) 

Waskiwcion,  July  2. — The  United  States 
has  been  secretly  seeding  clouds  over  Norib 
Vietnam.  Laos  and  Soutb  Vietnam  :o  in- 
crease and  cor.trol  tbe  rainfall  for  nuUiary 
purpoeee. 

Oovernment  sources,  botb  civilian  and 
roiiitary,  said  during  an  extei.sive  series  oi 
Interviews  that  tbe  Air  Pocoe  cloudeeedlng 
program  has  been  aimed  most  recently  at 
hindering  movement  of  North  Vietnamese 
troops  and  equipment  and  suppressiup 
enemy  antiaircraft  mlasUe  fire. 

The  disclosure  confirmed  growing  specula- 
tion In  Congreeslonal  and  scientific  circles 
about  the  use  of  weather  modification  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Despite  years  of  experiments 
with  rainmaklng  in  tbe  United  States  and 
elsewhere,  scientists  are  not  sure  tbey  un- 
cVsietand  its  long-term  effect  on  tbe  eoologj- 
of  aregioo. 

Boiu  oproaxs  nocaAic 

The  weatber  manipulation  in  Indochina, 
wbicb  was  fliet  tried  la  South  Vietnam  in 
1W8,  Is  the  first  confirmed  use  of  meteoro- 
logical warfare.  Although  It  Is  not  prohibited 
by  any  international  conventliMis  on  warfare, 
artlflel&l  rainmaklng  has  been  strenuously 
oppoaed  by  some  State  Department  officials. 

It  could  not  be  detormlBed  wtiether  tbe 
operations  were  being  conducted  In  connec- 
tion with  the  ciurent  North  Vletnameee  of- 
fensive or  the  renewed  Aaierlean  bombing  of 

the  North.  

ErrEcrrmnss  doubtsd 

Beginning  in  1967,  some  State  Depaitment 
officials  protested  that  tiie  United.  Stales,  by 
deliberately  altering  tbe  natin^l  rainfaU  in 
perte  of  IndocblB».  waa  takiag  envlron- 
mental  risks  of  unknown  pswportioaa.  But 
many  advocates  of  the  operexlon  haee  found 
little  wrong  with  using  weather  moaiiica- 
tlon  as  a  military  weapon. 

"What's  worse. "  one  official  asked,  "drop- 
ping bombs  or  rala?" 

All  of  the  officials  interviewed  said  that 
the  United  Btatee  did  not  have  tbe  capabil- 
ity to  cause  heavy  flooding  during  the  fum- 
mer  in  the  northern  parte  ol  North  Vietnam, 
where  serious  flooding  occurred  last  year. 

OfflclaUy,  the  White  Houee  and  StaU  De- 
pMurtment  declined  comment  coi  the  use  of 
meteorological  warfare.  "Tbis  is  one  of  those 
things  where  no  one  Is  going  to  say  any- 
tbtng,"  one  oflBclal  said. 

Most  officials  Interviewed  agreed  that  the 
seeding  had  accomplished  one  <rf  Its  main 
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obj0cUve0 — muddying  ro«d8  and  flooding 
lines  of  communication.  But  there  were  also 
many  military  and  Oovemment  officials  who 
expr«eae<l  doubt  that  the  project  had  caused 
any  dramatic  results. 

The  aouroes,  without  providing  details,  also 
aald  that  a  method  bad  been  dereloped  for 
treating  clouds  with  a  chemical  that  eventu- 
ally produced  an  acidic  rainfall  capable  of 
fouling  the  operation  of  North  Vietnamese 
radar  equipment  used  for  directing  surface- 
to-air  missiles. 

In  addition  to  hampering  SAM  missiles  and 
delaying  North  Vietnamese  inflltratton'.  the 
rainmaklng  program  had  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

t  Providing  rain  and  cloud  cover  for  in- 
flltratlon  of  South  Vietnamese  commando 
and  Intelligence  teams  Into  North  Vietnam. 

'Serving  as  a  "spoiler"  for  North  Viet- 
namese attaclu  and  raids  In  South  Vietnam. 

"Altering  or  tailoring  the  rain  patterns 
over  North  Vietnam  and  Laos  to  aid  United 
States  bombing  missions. 

fl  Diverting  North  Vietnamese  men  and 
material  from  military  operations  to  keep 
muddled  roads  and  other  lines  of  ccoii- 
munlcatlon  in  operation 

KCTXD   TO    MONSOON 

The  cloud-seedlDg  c^>eratlons  neceasarUy 
were  keyed  to  the  two  main  moneoon  seasons 
that  affect  Laos  and  Vietnam.  "It  was  just 
trying  to  add  on  to  something  that  you 
already  got."  one  officer  said. 

Mllltary  sources  said  that  one  main  goal 
was  to  increase  the  duration  of  the  south- 
west nonsoon,  which  spawns  hlgh-nslng 
cumulus  clouds — those  most  susceptible  to 
cloud  seeding — over  the  pan'handle  areas  of 
Laos  and  North  Vietnam  from  May  to  early 
October.  The  longer  rainy  season  thus  would 
give  the  Air  Force  more  opportunity  to  trigger 
rainstorms. 

"We  were  trying  to  arrange  the  weather 
pattern  to  suit  our  convenience."  said  one 
former  Govemtnent  official  who  had  detailed 
Imowledge  of  the  operation 

According  to  intervlewB.  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  initiated  the  use  Ot  cloud- 
seeding  over  Hue.  In  the  northern  part  of 
South  Vietnam.  "We  first  used  that  stuff  In 
about  August  of  1068,"  one  former  O.I-A. 
agent  said,  'when  the  Diem  regime  was  hav- 
ing all  that  trouble  with  the  Buddhists." 

"They  would  ]tist  stand  around  dtuing 
demonstrations  when  the  police  threw  tear 
gas  at  them,  but  we  noticed  that  when  the 
rains  came  they  wouldn't  stay  on,"  the  former 
agent  said. 

'The  agency  got  an  Air  America  Beech- 
craft  aod  had  it  rigged  up  with  silver  iodide," 
he  Bidd.  "There  was  another  demonabratlon 
and  we  seeded  the  area.  It  rained." 

A  similar  doud-aeedlng  was  carried  out 
by  C  J^.  aircraft  in  Saigon  at  least  once  dur- 
ing the  summer  oif  1M4,  the  former  agent 
said. 

KSPAKD   TO    TRAIL 

The  mtelllgence  Agency  expanded  its 
cloud-eeedlng  activities  to  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
supply  trail  m  Laos  sometime  in  the  middle 
nineteen -sixties,  a  number  of  Oovemment 
sources  said.  By  1067.  the  Air  I^orce  had  be- 
come involved  although,  as  one  former  Gov- 
ernment oSclal  said,  "the  agency  was  calling 
all  the  shots." 

"I  always  assumed  the  agency  had  a  man- 
date from  the  White  House  to  do  It,"  he 
added. 

A  number  of  former  CIA.  and  high-rank- 
ing Johnson  Administration  officials  depicted 
the  operations  along  the  trail  as  experi- 
mental. 

The  state  of  the  art  had  not  yet  advanced 
to  the  point  where  It  was  possible  to  predict 
the  results  of  a  seeding  operation  with  any 
degree  of  confidence,  one  OoTernment  offi- 
cial said.  "We  used  to  go  out  flying  anmnd 
and  looking  for  a  certain  cloud  formation," 
the  official  said.  "And  we  made  a  lot  of  mis- 


takes. Once  we  dumped  seven  inches  of  rain 
In  two  hours  on  one  of  our  Special  Forces 
camps." 

Despite  the  professed  skepticism  on  the 
part  of  some  members  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration, mllltary  men  apparently  took 
the  weather  modl&cation  program  much 
mere  seriously 

According  to  a  document  contained  in  the 
Pentagon  papers,  the  Defense  Department's 
secret  history  of  the  war,  weather  modlflca- 
tlon  was  one  of  icven  basic  options  for 
stepping  up  the  war  that  were  presUnted  on 
request  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the 
White  House  in  late  February,  1967. 

The  document  described  the  weather  pro- 
gram over  Laos — officially  known  as  Opera- 
tion Pop-Eye — as  an  attempt  "to  reduce  traf- 
flcabUlty  along  Infiltration  routes." 

AUTHOBQiaTION    NXXOXD 

It  said  that  Presidential  authorization  was 
"required  to  implement  operational  phase  of 
weather  modification  process  previously  suc- 
cessfully tested  and  evaluated  in  same  area." 
The  brief  summary  concluded  by  stating 
that  "risk  of  compromise  is  minimal." 

A  similar  option  was  cited  in  another  1967 
working  document  published  In  the  Penta- 
gon papers.  Neither  attracted  any  immediate 
public  attention. 

The  Laos  cloud-seeding  operations  did 
provoke,  however,  a  lengthy  and  bitter,  al- 
beit secret,  dispute  Inside  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration in  1067  A  team  of  State  De- 
partment attorneys  and  officials  protested 
that  the  use  of  cloud-seeding  was  a  danger- 
ous precedent  for  the  United  States. 

"I  felt  that  the  mllltary  and  agency  hadnt 
analyzed  it  to  determine  If  it  was  In  our 
interest."  one  official  who  Was  involved  In  the 
dispute  said.  He  also  was  concerned  over  the 
rigid  ^crecy  of  the  project,  he  said,  "al- 
though it  might  have  been  all  right  to  keep 
It  secret  If  you  did  it  once  and  didn't  want 
the  precedent  to  become  known." 

The  general  feeling  was  summarized  by 
one  former  State  Department  official  who 
said  he  was  concerned  that  the  ralnmaklng 
"might  violate  what  we  considered  the  gen- 
eral rule  of  the  thumb  for  an  Illegal  weapon 
of  war — something  that  would  cause  unusual 
suffering  or  dlsproprlate  damage."  There  also 
was  concern,  he  added,  because  of  the  un- 
known ecological  risks. 

A  Nixon  .Administration  official  said  that 
he  believed  the  first  use  of  weather  modi- 
fication over  North  Vietnam  took  place  in 
late  1068  or  early  1069  when  rain  was  in- 
creased in  an  attempt  to  hamper  the  abil- 
ity of  antiaircraft  missiles  to  hit  American 
Jets  in  the  panhandle  region  near  the  Lao- 
tian border. 

Over  the  next  two  years,  this  official  added. 
"It  seemed  to  get  more  important — the  re- 
ports were  conaliig  more  frequently." 

It  could  not  be  learned  how  many  specific 
missions  were  carried  out  In  any  year. 

One  well-informed  source  said  that  Navy 
scientists  were  responsible  for  developing  a 
new  kind  of  chemical  agent  effective  in  the 
warm  stratus  clouds  that  often  shielded 
many  key  antiaircraft  sites  in  northern  parts 
of  North  Vietnam. 

The  chemical,  he  said,  'produced  a  rain 
that  had  an  acidic  quality  to  it  and  It  would 
foul  up  mechanical  equipment — like  radars, 
trucks  and  tanks." 

"This  wasn't  originally  In  our  planning," 
the  official  added,  "it  was  a  refinement." 

Apparently,  many  Air  Force  cloud-seeding 
missions  were  conducted  over  North  Viet- 
nam and  Laos  simply  to  conftise  or  "attenu- 
ate"— a  word  used  by  naiany  military  men — 
the  radar  equipment  that  controls  eintialr- 
craft  missiles.  The  planes  used  for  such  op- 
erations, C-130's.  must  fly  at  relatively  slow 
speeds  suid  at  altitudes  no  greater  than  22,- 
000  feet  to  disF>erse  the  rallmaklng  chemi- 
cals effectively. 

A  number  of  officials  confirmed  that  cloud 
seeding  had  been  widely  used  in  South  Viet- 


nam, particularly  In  the  north  along  the  La« 
border  "We  tried  to  use  It  in  coimeotloB 
with  air  and  ground  operations,"  a  mlUtan 
officer  explained. 

One  Oovemment  official  explained  man 
explicitly  that  "If  you  were  expecting  a  raM 
from  their  side,  you  would  try  to  control  ths 
weather  to  make  It  more  difficult."  TUa  cA- 
clal  estimated  that  more  than  half  of  tbi 
actual  cloud-seeding  operations  in  1960  and 
1970  took  place  in  South  Vietnam. 

Much  of  the  basic  research  was  provided 
by  Navy  scientists,  and  the  seeding  opera- 
tions were  flown  by  the  Air  Weather  Service 
of  the  Air  Force. 

By  1067,  or  possibly  earlier,  the  Air  Van» 
flights  were  originating  from  a  special  opera- 
tions group  at  Udom  air  base  In  ThaUaod. 
No  more  than  four  C-130'8,  and  usually  only 
two,  were  assigned  In  the  highly  restricted 
section  of  the  base.  Each  plane  was  c^Mhls 
of  carrying  out  more  than  one  mission  on 
one  Sight. 

One  former  high-ranking  official  said  in  aa 
Interview  that  by  the  end  of  1071  the  pro- 
gram, which  had  been  given  at  least  thrw 
different  code  T'Ames  since  the  middle  nlns- 
teen-slxtles,  was  under  the  direct  contrtrt  of 
the  White  House. 

Interviews  determined  that  many  usually 
well-informed  members  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration had  been  kept  In  the  dark. 

In  the  last  year,  there  have  been  repeated 
inquiries  and  publicly  posed  questions  by 
members  of  Congress  about  the  weather  mod- 
ification programs  In  Southeast  Asia,  but 
no  accurate  Information  has  been  provided 
to  them  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"This  kind  of  thing  was  a  bomb,  and  Henry 
restricted  Information  about  It  to  those  who 
had  to  know,"  said  one  well-placed  Govern- 
ment official,  referring  to  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 
the  President's  adviser  on  national  security. 

Nonetheless,  the  official  said,  "I  understand 
it  to  be  a  spoiling  action — that  this  was  de- 
scriptive of  what  was  going  on  north  of  the 
DMZ  with  the  roads  and  the  SAM  sites." 

Another  source  said  that  most  of  the 
weather  modification  activities  eventually 
were  conducted  with  the  aid  and  support  of 
the  South  Vietnamese.  "I  think  we  were  try- 
ing to  teach  the  South  Vietnamese  how  to 
fly  the  cloud-seedlng  missions,"  the  source 
said. 

It  was  impossible  to  learn  where  the  staff- 
ing and  research  for  the  secret  weather  op- 
eration were  carried  out.  Sources  at  the  Air 
FVsrce  Cambridge  Research  Laboratories  at 
Hanscomb  Field  in  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  at 
the  Air  Weather  Service  headquarters,  while 
acknowledging  that  they  had  heard  of  the 
secret  oj>eratlon,  said  they  had  no  Informa- 
tion about  Its  research  center. 

One  Oovemment  source  did  say  that  a 
group  was  "now  evaluating  the  program  to 
see  how  much  additional  rain  was  caused." 
He  would  not  elaborate. 

ScnNTisTs  Ake  CamcAL  or  Ratnmakimo  nr 

Was 

(By  John  Noble  Wllford) 

After  years  of  ralnmaklng  experimenta- 
tion, scientists  are  still  not  sure  they  under- 
stand the  short-term  effects  of  cloud-seedlng, 
much  less  the  possible  long-term  imptact  on 
the  eccdogy  of  a  region  or  the  entire  world. 

This  uncertainty  has  led  to  increasing  con- 
cern among  scientists  over  the  use  of  weather 
modlflcatlon  as  an  Instrument  of  warfare. 

Dr.  Matthew  Meaelaon,  professor  of  biology 
at  Harvard  University,  was  quoted  In  the 
June  16  lasue  of  the  magazine  Sclezice  a* 
saying: 

"It  Is  obvious  that  weather  modification 
used  as  a  weapon  of  war  has  the  potential 
for  causing  large-scale  and  quite  possibly 
uncoBtrollable  and  unpredictable  destruc- 
tion. Furthermore,  such  destruction  might 
weU  have  a  far  greater  Impact  on  civilians 
than  on  combatants.  This  would  be  especially 
true  In  areas  where  subsistence  agriculture 
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u  piaotloed,   In   food-deflclt   areas,    and   In 
g^ subject  to  flooding." 

ISStm   BAISXS    EKCENTLT 

Xba  iwue  has  also  been  raised  in  recent 
months  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Tuis  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
jt  the  UitemaUonal  environmental  meeting 
tX  Stockholm  last  month. 

R«oognlzing  the  many  potential  problems, 
the  national  academy  issued  a  statement  last 
year  urging  the  NUon  Administration  to 
ioonior  a  United  Nations  resoluUon  "dedl- 
aAing  aU  weather  modlflcailon  efforts  to 
oJioriul  purposes  and  establishing,  preler- 
J^TwltbUi  the  framework  of  international 
nongovernmental  sdentlflc  organizailons,  an 
advisory  mechanism  for  consideration  of 
veather-modificatlon  problems  of  potential 
international  concern." 

Senator  Claiborne  Pell.  Democrat  of  Rhode 
Isj»nd  and  13  other  Senators  recently  filed 
a  resolution  caUlng  on  the  United  States  to 
join  in  a  treaty  outlawing  "any  use  of  any 
environmental  or  geophysical  modification 
activity  as  a  weapon  of  war.  or  the  carrying 
out  of  any  research  or  experimentation  with 
rtipeet  thereto  " 

But.  during  the  Stockholm  conference,  the 
United  States  delegation  was  instrumental 
m  inserting  a  weakening  clause  m  a  recom- 
mendation calling  for  all  governments  to 
"caiefullv  evaluate  the  likelihood  and  mag- 
nitude of  climactic  effects"  from  weather 
modification  and  to  dlwemlnate  their  flnd- 
lugs 

tT.S.    SPONSORS    STUDY 

The  weakening  clause  included  the  words, 
■to  the  maximum  extent  feasible."  Officials 
later  acknowledged  that  poeslble  mllltary 
use  of  weather  modification  was  the  basis  for 
the  amendment. 

However,  the  Department  of  Defense's  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency  is  .sponsor- 
ing research  to  determine  how  much  and 
what  kind  of  tinkering  with  the  atmosphere 
is  required  to  disturb  the  cUmate  on  a  global 
scale— an  IndlcaUon  that  the  Pentagon  is 
not  sure  of  the  ecological  Impact  of  weather 
warfare. 

The  Defense  Department  acknowledges 
that  It  conducted  "precipitation  augmenta- 
tion projects"  In  the  Philippines  In  1960,  In 
India  In  1967,  over  Okinawa  and  the  Mid 
Islands  In  1971  and  In  Texas  last  summer — 
all  at  the  request  of  the  governments  In- 
volved. 

The  results  were  mixed — success  In  the 
Philippines  and  Texas,  but  not  elsewhere. 
Other  tests  over  the  years  have  failed  to  In- 
crease rainfall,  or  else  failed  to  convince 
meteorc^oglets  that  the  rains  would  not  have 
faUen  without  human  Intervention. 

But  tests  m  Florida,  in  1068  and  1970.  led 
civilian  scientists  to  conclude  that  clouds 
seeded  with  sUver  Iodide  crystals  rained  more 
than  three  times  as  much  as  unseeded  clouds. 
The  experiment,  concluded  by  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
produced  "explosive"  growth  of  rain  clouds. 

CONTROVXSST    REMAINS 

While  conceding  that  "there's  still  quite 
a  bit  of  controversy  over  whether  your  seed- 
ing caused  rain  or  not,"  Ferguson  Hall  of  the 
agency's  Office  of  Environmental  Modifica- 
tion said  yesterday  In  a  telephone  Interview 
from  his  RockvUle,  Md.,  office:  "We  seem  to 
be  on  the  verge  of  having  convinced  ourselves 
ralnmaklng  vtIU  work  In  certain  cases." 

Balnmaklng  research  primarily  involves 
expwiments  In  seeding  clouds  with  sliver 
Iodide,  dry  Ice,  common  salt  and  other  chem- 
icals that  can  act  as  condensation  nuclei.  The 
I^eral  Government  is  spending  about  430 
million  annually  on  weather-modification  re- 
March. 

There  we  two  types  of  clouds,  warm  and 
cold,  and  thus  two  processes  by  which  seed- 
ing Is  believed  to  trigger  rainfall. 

In  1046,  the  first  American  experiments 
In  cloud  seeding,  by  Vincent  J.  Schaefer  of 


the  General  Electric  Research  Laboratory  In 
Schenectady,  were  aimed  at  supercooled 
clouds.  From  an  airplane.  Mr.  Schaefer 
dropped  three  pounds  of  dry  Ice  (fro«en 
carbon  dioxide)  Into  clouds  to  create  billions 
of  glistening  ice  crystals. 

Moisruax  to  ioc 

Dry  ice — or  silver  Iodide,  which  is  moie 
commonly  used  today — turns  moisture  In  the 
clouds  to  ice  crystals  that  grow  larger  "and 
larger  until  they  are  heavy  enough  to  fall 
as  either  rain  or  snow. 

Silver  Iodide  Is  ordinturlly  used  as  the  seed- 
ing agent  because  Its  crystals  are  similar  to 
those  of  Ice  and  It  is  more  effective  in  causing 
supercooled  water  drops  to  freeze. 

In  warm  clouds,  salt  or  silver  Iodide  parti- 
cles can  cause  moisture  to  coalesce  Into  water 
droplets  large  enough  to  fall  as  rain.  This 
would  be  the  type  of  experiments  that  could 
be  effective  In  tropical  or  semltroplcal  areas 
such  as  Southeast  Asia. 

The  type  of  seeding  agent  that  could  cause 
a  hlfrhly  acidic  rainfall,  as  reported  In  South- 
east Asia,  has  not  been  disclosed.  Civilian 
scientists  are  loathe  to  discuss  the  posslbUlty, 
except  to  note  that  the  method  has  a  name — 
hygroscopic  seeding. 

Most  cloud-seedlng  operations  are  con- 
ducted by  airplane — the  C-130  In  Vietnam. 
But  small  rockets  can  also  be  used  to  deliver 
the  seeding  agent. 

Weathek  Was:   A  GATHnttwo  Storm 
(By  Victor  Cohn) 

Technological  Amerloa,  that  accomplished 
laser-radar-electronlc  warrior,  has  been 
larnUig  to  use  still  another  remote -control 
weapon:  control  of  the  weather  for  mllltary 
purposes. 

Indochina — by  the  evidence  of  a  long- 
Ignored  passage  In  the  Pentagon  Papers- 
has  been  a  test  battleground,  the  site  of 
purposeful  rain-making  along  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  trails.  Some  accusers,  going  further, 
hold  American  rain-makers  responsible  for 
the  flood  disasters  that  struck  North  Viet- 
nam last  year. 

How  much  there  Is  past  a  hard  kernel  of 
truth  behind  an  array  of  increasingly  seri- 
ous accusations  Is  unclear.  Yet  the  very 
possibility  that  there  has  been  serious 
weather  war — as  well  as  the  emeirglng  fact 
that  the  Pentagon  haa  been  systematically 
developing  a  rain-making  capability— Is 
enough  to  chill  many  scientLsts. 

These  scientists  Include  fearful  prophets 
who  warn  of  future  "geophysical  warfare" — 
wars  waged  by  adjusting,  changing,  modify- 
ing and  ultimately  de^x>lllng  the  air,  water 
and  earth. 

They  also  Include  a  growing  number  of 
weather-modlflers,  scientists  interested  In  the 
the  peaceful  users  of  seeding  clouds,  modify- 
ing hurricanes  or  preventing  haU  to  help 
farmers  and  everyone  elae. 

OPERATIOIV   POP    XTX 

The  term  "seeding"  simply  means  making 
the  proper  clouds  yield  rain,  or  destructive 
force,  by  bombarding  them  with  sliver  iodide 
particles.  The  particles  act  as  condensation 
nuclei  around  which  moisture  can  form. 
The  would-be  cloud  engineers  want  to  de- 
velop such  programs  through  International 
cooperation,  because  both  weather  and 
weather  modification   Ignore  borders. 

Weather  modification,  these  men  believe. 
18  on  the  verge  of  huge  advances,  and  needs 
only  a  period  of  concentrated  research.  In  a 
framework  of  Interstate  and  international 
rules. 

But  "If  It  turns  out  that  the  UJ3.  has  mlll- 
tarlstlc  uses  for  weather  modification,"  one 
weather  scientist  maintains,  "international 
weather  programs  wotild  drop  dead." 

A  prominent  White  House  scientist.  Dr. 
Gordon  J.  F.  MacDonald,  geophy«lolst-mem- 
ber  of  the  President's  three-man  OouncU  on 
Environmental  Quality,  Is  among  those  who 


believe  it  Is  important  for  nations  to  agree 
rot  to  w»ge  wwather  war — "before,"  as  he 
put  It,  "It  becomes  a  reality." 

Sen.  Olalbome  PeU  (D-R.I.l  Is  prominent 
among  members  of  Oongress  who  believe  It 
has  become  a  reality.  "There  Is  very  little 
doubt  In  my  mind."  he  says  Rep.  Gilbert 
Oude  (R-Md.>  states:  "There's  no  doubt  In 
my  mind  that  If  s  going  on  In  Vietnam." 

"I  think  there's  no  doubt  rain -making  was 
tiaed  m  Laos  on  the  trail."  says  a  Senate 
committee  aide  well  versed  in  defense  af- 
fairs. "And  I  think  there's  little  doubt  that  It 
has  been  used  fairly  recently;  that  Is.  In 
1071." 

Such  use.  in  1971  or  otherwise,  may  have 
been  only  sporadic,  several  sources  believe. 
"OtJierwlse,"  said  one.  "a  lot  more  people 
would  have  known  about  it  long  ago." 

It  Is  a  "mini  <— fill"  pre-1967  use.  somettme 
In  the  years  of  Vietnam  eaoalatlon.  poaalbly 
In  1866.  that  Is  documented  In  the  "Senator 
Oravel"  edition  of  the  Pentagon  Papers.  In 
late  February,  1967.  this  document  discloses 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  prepared  a  llat  of 
'alternative  strategies"  for  President  John- 
son. 

One.  titled  "Laos  Operations."  read: 
"Continue  as  at  present  plus  Operation 
Pop  Bye  to  reduce  trafllcabUlty  along  Infil- 
tration routes  .  .  .  Authorljsatlon  required 
to  Implement  operational  phase  of  toeather 
modification  process  previously  succeaafvUy 
tested  and  evaluated  in  same  area."  (Italics 
added.) 

In  1967 — according  to  columnist  Jack  An- 
derson, who  published  the  first  allegation 
of  Indochina  raln-maklng — U.S.  forces 
started  secret  Project  Intermediary  Compa- 
triot "to  hamper  enemy  logistics  (with) 
claimed  success  in  creating  man -made 
cloudbursts  .  .  (and)  flooding  conditions" 
along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trails,  "making  them 
Impassable." 

"CLASSirrBD"    WORK 

Sen.  Pell,  most  persistently,  and  Rep. 
Gude  and  Sen.  Alan  Cranston  (D-Callf.). 
on  behalf  of  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
Through  Law.  have  showered  the  Pentagon 
with  Inquiries  since  Anderson  published  his 
charges  In  March.  1971.  Defense  Secretary 
Melvln  lAtrd  and  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering  John  Foster  have 
repeatedly  replied  (to  quote  Laird) :  "Some 
aspects  of  our  work  in  this  area  have  a 
definite  relationship  to  national  security 
and  are  classified  accordingly." 

In  April.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee Chairman  J.  WUllam  Fulbrlght  (D- 
Ark.).  preaaed  further,  asking  Laird:  "Why 
do  you  decline  to  discuss  weather  control 
activities  in  North  Vietnam,  yet  you  free^y 
dlscuas  B-63  flights  over  Vietnam?"  Laird 
replied  blandly.  "We  have  never  engaged 
In  that  type  of  activity  over  North  Vietnam." 

Fulbrlght  failed  to  go  on  to  ask  LalMI 
about  Laos  or  Cambodia  or  the  Oulf  of  Ton- 
kin, where  some  Vietnam  weather  originates. 
"He  Just  dldnt  follow  up  on  that  question." 
one  of  his  staff  expUlns.  "He  "was  trying  to 
cover  a  whole  range  of  things." 

The  Defense  Department  freely  reports  that 
it  has  "field  capabilities"  for  making  rain  it 
used  them  In  the  PhUlpplnes  In  1969.  In  a 
six-month  "precipitation  augmentation  proj- 
ect" at  the  Philippines  request:  in  India  In 
1967,  a  a  similar  Invitation:  over  Okinawa 
and  Midway  Isltmds.  and  In  June,  July  and 
August.  1971.  over  dnnight-strlcken  Texas, 
at  the  urgent  request  of  Gov  Preston  Smith. 

Pierre  Saint-Amend,  head  of  earth  and 
planetary  sciences  for  the  Naval  Ordnance 
Laboratory  at  China  Lake.  Oaltf..  led  the 
Philippine  Project,  which  that  government 
considered  highly  successful.  The  India  and 
Midway  tries  faUed  for  lack  of  suitable 
clouds.  But  the  Texas  effort,  by  Air  Force 
crews,  was  "remarkably  successful."  in 
Salnt-Amand'8  view. 

Navy  rain-makers  are  currently  Involved  In 
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two  long-rang*  c&lUornU  program* — oq« 
ov«r  Che  Pacific  off  Saata  Barabara,  an  at- 
tempt to  Increas*  raUiTall  over  a  national 
forest;  tbm  other  over  the  Central  Sterraa  to 
try  to  Increase  the  snow-pack  Xor  electric 
utilities  that  dapend  on  water  power. 

Air  Force  weather  modifying  Is  done  by 
Air  Weather  Service,  worlLlng  out  of  Scott 
Pield.  Eaat  St.  Loula.  Hi.,  with  participation 
by  the  Snvlronmental  Technology  Appilca- 
tlona  Center  at  Sultland.  Md.  Operations 
over  Indochina  are  flown  out  of  Udom  Air 
Force  Base,  Thailand,  says  a  Senate  souroe. 
'None  of  the  weather  research  work  In  the 
entire  DOD  Is  classified,  "  Salnt-Amand 
adds — the  word  reaearcli  should  be  noted 
here.  "Our  labs  are  open  :o  anyone  who  wants 
to  coma  and  see  what  we're  doing."  Chief 
Scientist  John  N.  Howard  of  the  Air  Force's 
Cambridge  Research  Laboratories  at  Bedford. 
Mass.,  made  a  similar  statement.  The  Defense 
Department's  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  ^ARPA)  likewise  reports  conducting 
only  ciasslliled  research. 

An  ARPA  study  called  Nile  Blue  has  been 
cited  by  some  of  the  military's  accusers  as 
prime  evidence  of  nefarious  DOD  ralnmakmg. 
Actually,  Nile  Blue  is  a  study  by  computer 
of  how  purposeful  or  accidental  man-made 
changes  might  afiect  the  globe's  year-to-year 
climate  rather  than  the  day-to-day  condi- 
tions called  weather. 

Nile  Blue  has  been  funded  this  year  at 
S3.S  million  but  wUl  rise  to  $3.1  million  in 
fiscal  year  1973,  with  use  "f  a  new  super- 
computer, nilac  IV.  designed  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  and  now  being  installed  at 
Ames  Research  Center.  MofTett  Field,  Calif. 

Defending  the  project.  ARPA  Director 
Stephen  J  Lukaslk  told  the  Senate  Appro- 
prlatlorui  Committer  In  March:  "Since  It  now 
appears  highly  probable  that  major  world 
powers  hav«  the  ability  to  create  modifica- 
tions of  climate  that  might  be  seriously  detri- 
mental to  the  security  of  this  country.  Nile 
Blue  was  established  in  FT  70  to  achieve 

a  VS.  capability  to  (1»  evaluate  all  con- 
sequences of  a  variety  of  possible  actions  . 
1 2)  detect  trends  In  the  global  circulation 
which  foretell  changes  .  .  .  and  (3)  determine 
if  possible,  means  to  counter  potentially  dele- 
terious climatic  changes     .  " 

""What  this  means."  Lukaslk  explains,  "is 
learning  how  much  you  have  to  tickle  the 
atmosphere  to  perturb   the   earths  climate 
I  guess  we'd  caU  It  a  threat  assessment. 
A  visiOM  or  EcocnjE 

How  might  such  changes  be  made  by  one 
country  desiring  to  harm  another? 

The  highly  respected  Dr.  MacDonald.  who 
will  leave  the  White  House  soon  to  teach  at 
Dartmouth,  wrote  a  1968  warning  a^ralnst 
geophj-slcal  warfare,  titled  "How  to  Wreck 
tha  Snvlronment."  On  weather  war  In  Indo- 
china, he  now  says  only.  "I  •s'ouldnt  know 
about  that  "  But  melting  the  Arctic  cap  by 
some  means,  he  conjectured  in  1968.  might 
be  one  future  way  In  which  a  land-locked 
equatorial  country  could  flood  the  world's 
coastal  cities  wlille  Insuring  itself  a  temperate 
climate  with  abundant  rainfall. 

'As  eoonomtc  competition  among  many 
advanced  nations  heightens,"  he  warned,  "it 
may  be  to  a  country's  sulvantage  to  ensure 
a  peaceful  natural  environment  for  Itself  and 
a  disturbed  environment  for  its  competitors. 
Operations  .  .  ml^t  be  carried  out  eov- 
ertly  .  .  The  veara  of  drought  and  storm 
would  iie  attributed,  to  unkindly  nauire  and 
only  after  a  nation  were  thoroughly  drained 
would  an  armed  takeover  be  attempted." 

Par-fetched?  Short-term  raln-maklng— 
which  MacDonald  In  1968  called  only  a  fu- 
ture" military  possibility — already  seems  an 
easier.  If  capricious,  weapon. 

■"When  the  proper  meteorological  condi- 
tions prevail  (that  Is.  when  clouds  capable  of 
producing  natural  rain  exist)."  Laird  told 
Sen  Pell  In  a  November  letter,  "It  Is  a  rela- 
tively simple  matter  to  Increase  the  amount 


ot  rain  which  will  fall.  The  amount  of  In- 
crease Is  frequently  of  the  order  of  30  to  50 
per  cent." 

Laird  carefully  added:  Massive  downpours 
have  not  been  produced,  and  theoretical 
knowledge  at  hand  indicates  that  this  will 
probably  always  be  the  case. "  This.  If  oblique, 
seemed  to  quarrel  with  the  allegations  that 
the  1971  North  Vietnam  floods  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  Pentagon.  Pell,  however,  main- 
tains that  VS.  cloud-seeding  produced  the 
floods,  which  be  says  killed  thousands. 

"rr  IS  ENTiRiLT  possiBu:" 

Robert  M.  "White,  the  nation's  chief  weather 
man  as  director  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's National  Oceanographlc  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  (NOAA),  declined  to 
discuss  zzilUtary  matters  In  an  Interview.  But 
to  the  question.  "Could  cloud  seeding  cause 
flooding?"  he — unilke  Laird — said,  "Yes,  It  Is 
entirely  possible  to  get  heavy  rains  out  of 
certain  clouds."" 

"In  the  past  decade,"  "White  added,  "there 
has  oeen  a  considerable  change  of  view  in 
the  sclentiflc  community  on  weather  modi- 
flcatlon.  I  think  most  knowledgeable  people 
would  agree  that  we  have  primitive  capa- 
bilities for  modifying  certain  weather  pat- 
terns. And  It  Is  reasonable  now  to  look  to 
possible  development  of  more  sophisticated 
ones." 

Among  patterns  that  can  "predictably"  be 
modified,  he  said,  are:  cold  fog  (which  can 
be  cleared  from  airfields);  cumulus  clouds 
(most  common  in  the  tropics — "In  Florida," 
White  said,  "we  have  been  able  almost  at 
will  to  make  them  grow  explosively");  oro- 
graphic clouds  (moist  air  moving  up  over 
motmtalns — "At  the  right  temp)erature  you 
can  begin  thinking  of  milking  them  for 
water")  and  hailstorms  (which  can  often 
be  suppressed,  according  to  recent  claims  by 
the  Russians,  who  flre  silver  iodide  into 
them  from  rockets  and  artillery  i . 

Beyond  these,  there  are  storms  like  hurri- 
canes— as  Hurricane  Agnee.  for  example — 
which  cannot  yet  be  reliably  suppressed, 
"but  for  which  we  have  some  encouraging 
results."  In  White's  view. 

All  In  all.  he  sums  up.  "We're  beginning 
to  move  from  a  situation  where  everything 
that  happens  in  the  atmosphere  Is  an  act 
of  Ood  to  where  some  things  are  an  act  of 
man." 

THE  MORAL  issn: 

What  perturbs  many  scientists  is  the  mor- 
ality of  using  such  "acts  of  man"  for  mili- 
tary purposes. 

The  Navy's  Salnt-Amand  emphatically 
does  not  see  turning  weather  Into  a  weapon 
as  something  inherently  evil,  "tf  you  estimate 
the  amount  of  damage  done  by  impeding 
someone's  transportation  versus  blo'wlng  or 
burning  them  up,  I  dont  think  it  Is  so  Im- 
moral," he  told  Science  magazine. 

Most  scientists,  left-wing  and  establish- 
ment, seem  to  disagree. 

The  Science  for  "Vietnam,  Chicago  Collec- 
tive— a  radical  anti-war  group  of  scientists 
and  students  who  first  spotted  the  passage  In 
the  Pentagon  Papers — charges:  "The  VS.  gov- 
ernment has  embarked  on  a  totally  new  and 
insidious  frrm  of  warfare  .  .  .  (that)  oould 
disrupt  the  economy  and  social  structure  of  a 
small  country;   It  oould  create  famine  .  .  ." 

University  of  Connecticut  Graduate  Dean 
Thomas  Malone,  chairman  of  the  National 
.\cademy  of  Sciences'  Weather  Modification 
Panel,  likewise  says:  "I'm  opposed  to  It."  He 
urges  a  treaty  that  would  not  merely  ban 
weather  war  but  go  on  to  encourage  interna- 
tional weather  modlQcatlons  "in  a  positive 
way."  A  1971  Academy  study  urged  the  United 
States  to  spoiisor  a  United  Nations  resolution 
dedicating  all  weather  modifying  to  peace. 

Unless  nations  do  this,  Malone  told  Science, 
"we  win  face  horrendous  political  problems — 
putting  the  genie  hack  In  the  bottle." 

Pel!  argues  that  present  military  activities 
"could  very  virell  lead   to  another  Interna- 
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tlonal  arms  race."  "The  use  of  raln-maklng  m 
a  weapon  of  war  can  only  lead  to  the  develop. 
ment  of  vastly  more  dangerous  environ- 
mental techniques,"  he  says.  "We  must  qo?* 
quickly  to  place  weathw.  cMmato  and  sto- 
physical  modification  off  limits." 

Joined  by  13  coUeagnee  (McOovem 
Humphrey,  Case,  Co<^>er,  CJranston,  Hart 
Hughes,  Javlts,  Kennedy,  Mondale,  Nelson 
Tunney  and  Williams),  he  has  proposed  a 
Senate  resolution  urging  that  the  United 
States  seek  a  treaty  to  bar  both  weather  mi 
and  research  Into  It.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee's  Inter- 
national  environment  subcommittee,  Peu 
will  try  to  smoke  Laird  out  further  at  up- 
coming hearings,  perhaps  this  month. 

LACK    or    RESPONSK 

The  administration,  too,  may  be  consider- 
ing the  subject.  But  bow  serlotuly  it  Is  doing 
so  Is  unstire. 

The  Pentagon's  Poster  told  Qude  that  the 
National  Security  Council  Under  Secretarlss" 
Committee  "at  the  request  of  Dr.  Kissinger 
Is  currently  meeting  to  formulate  a  deflnlttvt 
national  policy.  Presumably  this  policy,  when 
completed,  will  be  announced  to  the  nation 
in  some  appropriate  fashion." 

The  NSO  unit  involved  Is  headed  by 
Herman  Pollock,  the  State  Department"t 
director  of  International  solentlJ3.c  affairs. 
He  reports  that  It  has  considered  only  peace- 
ful weather-making,  not  military. 

Pell  is  undlscouraged  by  lack  of  adminis- 
tration response  so  far  to  the  pleas  that  It 
support  his  proposed  treaty,  or  that  the 
President  declare  that  the  United  States  will 
never  be  first  to  wage  weather  "war. 

"I  remember  what  happened  five  years  ago 
when  I  first  Introduced  a  draft  treaty  to 
ban  nuclear  weapons  from  the  seabed,"  he 
says.  "I  got  rather  unreal  executive  branch 
comment.  Jtist  as  we're  getting  now.  But  I 
knew  very  well  that  a  strip  of  missiles  along 
the  Atlantic  rtdg^  and  "creepy  crawlers'— 
tank-like  underwater  mlssUe  carriers — were 
on  the  drawing  board  at  the  Pentagon. 

"I  see  the  same  process  now.  I  think  that 
given  a  few  years,  we'll  get  some  sort  of 
treaty  here,  too." 

Of  all  fields  of  science.  Dean  Malone  has 
said,  none  has  jjroduced  more  world  coopera- 
tion than  meteorology,  "What  a  tragic  re- 
versal It  would  be  If  "we  started  using  our 
knowledge  to  beat  one  another  over  the 
head." 

Pell  Peels  tJJ3.  Wages  Weathix 
WAaraxE 

(By  Bruce  DeSllva) 

Washington. — ^TTie  Pentagon  has  the  pow- 
er to  change  the  weather  and  already  may 
have  used  that  pcwer  to  kill  and  destroy  l3 
Southeast  Asia. 

"I  strongly  bellsvs  douds  have  been 
saeded  In  Southeast  Asia  for  military  rea- 
sons. There  Is  very  little  doubt  In  my  mind." 
Sen.  Clalrbome  Pell  said  during  an  interview 
In  his  Washington  ofiBce  last  week. 

David  Kearney,  a  member  of  the  profes- 
sional staflr  of  the  Senate  foreign  relations 
committee,  is  less  cautious.  "I  have  no  doubt 
at  all,"  he  said. 

Senator  Pell  said  he  believes  the  mUttary 
has  been  seeding  clouds,  perhaps  Tseglnnlng 
as  early  as  IWJO,  to  clear  them  away  from 
bombing  targets  to  North  Vietnam.  He  saW 
he  also  believes  seeding  with  other  chemicals 
has  produced  torrential  rains.  The  rains  have 
washed-out  portions  of  the  Ho  Ohl  Mtoh 
Trail  Impeding  the  infiltration  of  supplies 
and  men  from  North  to  South  Vietnam  and 
caused  floods  which  killed  thousands,  he  saW. 

Defense  Department  spokesmen  had  ad- 
mitted that  they  have  the  capability  to  dras- 
tically increase  rainfall,  but  In  a  sharp  ex- 
change of  letters  with  Senator  Pell  and  in  a 
sharp  exchange  In  a  Senate  foreign  relations 
committee  hearing  with  Sen.  J.  William  Fu'.- 
brlght  of  Arkansas,  they  have  refused  to  con- 
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Arm.  bat  carefully  avoided  denying,  that  such 
^tS*  we  under  way  In  Southeast  Asia, 
•^'l^  "g  in  June  of  last  year  and  lasting 
-5Sthe  normally  dry  season  In  the  fall. 
JJSihVletnam  was  devastated  by  heavy  rains. 

^^"mg'o^^orts  by  Plen.  Darcourt.  a 
m^h  journalist,  the  heavy  rains  triggered 
mud  slides,  washed  away  or  weakened  roads 
and  breached  dikes. 

The  Issoclated  Press  reported  that  flooding 
destroyed  10  per  cent  of  the  country's  rice 
crop  and  killed  thousands. 

North  Vietnamese  Premier  Pham  Van 
noMt  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  reported^ 
L^water  levels  in  the  entire  Red  River  and 
T^l  Blnh  River  system  rose  to  "unprece- 
dented levels."  He  called  the  flooding  the 
"worst  disaster  since  the  beginning  of  the 

war." 
An  act  of  God?  Perhaps. 
But  Senator  PeU  said  he  belleree  the  dls- 
uter  was  merely  the  most  successful  of  Pen- 
tiffon  ralnmaklng  efforts  In  the  region. 

The  best  evidence  that  the  Pentagon  Is 
altering  the  weather  is  provided  In  brief  re- 
marks m  the  Pentagon  Papers.  The  slgnlfl- 
cmnce  of  th  remarks  apparently  went  largely 
tmnotlced  during  the  furor  of  other  sensa- 
tional disclosures  In  the  documents. 

According  to  the  Gravel  edition  of  the 
papers.  Volume  4.  Page  421.  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  presented  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son with  a  memo  In  1967  suggesting  that 
modtfvtng  the  weather  In  the  region  might 
be  one  way  of  widening  the  war  without 
cresting  dissent  at  home. 
The  memo  stated  in  part : 
"Laos  Operations— Continue  as  at  present 
plus  Operation  Pop  Eye  to  reduce  trafllcabUlty 
along  infiltration  routes.  Authority/Policy 
Changes— Authorization  required  to  Imple- 
ment operational  phase  of  weather  modifica- 
tion process  previously  successfiH  tested  and 
evaluated  in  some  areas." 

Later  that  vear.  the  President  was  pre- 
sented with  a  list  of  escalation  proposals,  the 
Papers  Indicate.  The  list  Included  the  follow- 
ing Item: 
"Cause  interdicting  rains  In  or  near  Laos. 
Other  evidence  concerning  the  ralnmaklng 
efforts  are  circumstantial. 

In  March  of  last  year.  Jack  Anderson,  a 
nationally  syndicated  columnist,  claimed  In 
his  coltmin  that  the  Air  Force  has  been  seed- 
ing clouds  over  Laos  and  Cambodia  stoce 
1987.  He  said  the  project  went  by  the  code 
name  of  "Intermediary-Compatriot." 

Unlike  other  Anderson  columns,  such  as 
the  one  on  the  ITT  memo  cr  the  disclosure  cf 
a  secret  U.S.  posture  during  the  India-Paki- 
stan war,  this  column  went  largely  unnoticed 
nationally. 

Last  Sept.  23.  Senator  Pell  sent  a  letter  to 
Rady  Johnson,  assistant  secretary  of  de- 
fease for  legislative  affairs,  Inquiring  about 
"the  Air  Force  weather  modification  activities 
against  the  North  Vietnamese." 

The  letter,  and  all  subsquent  communica- 
tion, was  made  puMlc  by  the  senator  and  was 
inserted  in  the  Jan.  26  Congressional  Record. 
The  !ett«  asked  the  following  questions: 
"1.  "What  are  the  objectives  of  the  proj- 
ect known  by  the  code  name  Tntermedlary- 
Oompatrlot'? 

"2.  How  long  has  this  project  been  In  ex- 
istence? Would  you  provide  a  rather  detailed 
description  of  this  project? 

"3.  In  what  specific  countries  Is  this  proj- 
ect conducted? 

"4.  What  amounts  have  been  spent  on  this 
project  over  the  last  three  years? 

"5.  Is  the  Department  conducting  any 
similar  offense-oriented  "weather  modifica- 
tion programs?  If  so,  what  are  the  names  of 
these  projects  and  where  are  they  being 
conducted?" 

ANOTHEa  LETTER 

The  following  day,  Mr.  Johnson  repll«d, 
saying  the  questions  had  been  referred  to 


tba  director  ol  defense  research  aad  engi- 
neering.   . 

Alter  waiting  for  a  response  for  two  "waao. 
Senator  Pell  sent  another  lettM  to  Mr.  John- 
son, again  asking  for  a  reply  to  Ms  aartlar 
questions. 

On  Nov.  23,  Mr.  Johnson  sent  the  senator 

a  lengthy  reply.  

The  reply  stated  In  part  that  "the  poasl- 
bUltles  Inherent  to  wwathar  modlAcatJon 
teohnlquee  to  support  military  operations 
have  been  the  BUh}aot  of  dlsoussion  for  more 
than  20  years.  For  a  number  of  these  years, 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  been  con- 
ducting sererat  modest  research  and  de^el- 
opment  programs  relating  to  Tartoxis  forms 
of  weather  laodlflcatlon." 

In  the  letter,  Mr.  Jdhnsoi;!  sUted  that  re- 
search has  been  undertakan  for  "the  sup- 
pnaalon  of  hail  and  lightning  (to  rwmoe 
damage  to  military  property  and  equipment 
and  to  increase  safety  of  operations)  and  the 
dissipation  of  fog  at  airports  and  within 
harbors  (to  enhance  operations  of  safety  of 
aircraft  and  ships.) " 

"HELATmLT  SIMPLE" 

The  letter  added  that  "One  example  of 
fruitful  field  research  has  been  the  InvesU- 
gatlon  of  precipitation  augmentation.  .  . 
When  the  proper  metaoeotogloal  conditions 
prerall  (that  la.  ^rtian  clouds  capable  of  pro- 
ducing natural  rain  exist)  It  la  a  relatively 
simple  matter  to  Increase  the  amount  of  rain 
which  will  fall.  The  amount  of  increase  Is 
frequently  of  the  order  of  30  to  60  per  cant." 

Mr.  Kearney  lald  some  scientists  hare  t<^d 
hiim  ths  increase  could  actually  be  ten  or  20 
times  that.  However,  he  noted,  a  60  per  cent 
Increase  In  the  monsoon  rains  of  Southeast 
Aaift  can  have  a  tremandous  Impact. 

Mr.  Johnson's  letter  noted  that  to  1969, 
the  Department  of  De4«nae.  at  the  request 
of  ths  PhiUpptoea,  conducted  a  six-month 
ralnmaklng  project  on  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands to  relieve  a  drought.  "The  PhiUpptoe 
government  considered  the  undertaking  so 
successful  that  they  have  subsequently  taken 
steps  to  acqiiire  an  Independent  capability,"' 
the  letter  added. 

"I  trust,"  the  letter  closed,  "that  the  fore- 
going Information  vrtU  be  helpful  to  you  and 
regret  the  delay  in  responding  to  your  In- 
quiry."   

Quxano^rs  mMANswESED 

But  the  letter  did  not  answer  a  single  one 
of  Senator  Pell's  questions. 

Senator  Pell  sent  a  letter  to  Defense  Secre- 
tary Melvln  Laird  on  Dec.  3  stating  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  Mr.  Johnson's  letter  and 
requesting  "a  written  response  to  the  spe- 
cific questions." 

Mr.  Laird  referred  the  letter  to  John  S. 
Foster  Jr.,  director  of  defsase  research  and 
engineering,  who  sent  a  written  reply  to  Sen- 
ator Pell  on  Deo.  16. 

"Certain  aspects  of  our  work  In  this  area 
are  classified."  Mr.  Foster's  letter  said.  "Rec- 
ognizing that  the  Congress  Is  concerned  "with 
the  question  of  the  military  application  of 
weather  modification  technology,  I  have,  at 
the  direction  of  Secretary  Laird,  seen  to  It 
that  the  chairmen  of  the  committees  of  C(h>- 
eress  with  primary  respbnslbUlty  for  this  de- 
partment's operations  have  been  completely 
informed  regarding  the  detaUs  of  aU  classi- 
fied weather  modification  undertaktogs  by 
the  department. 

"KESPBCTFOXLT  DECLINE" 

"However,  since  the  Information  to  which 
I  refer  has  a  definite  relationship  to  national 
security  and  Is  classified  as  a  result,  I  And  It 
ueceesary  to  respectfully  decltae  to  make  any 
ftirther  disclosures  of  the  details  of  these 
activities  at  this  time." 

Senator  PeU  said  he  understood  the  letter 
to  mean  that  only  Sen.  John  Stennls,  D-Mlas. 
and  Rep.  P.  Edward  Hubert.  D-La.  the  chair- 
men of  the  Senate  and  House  armed  services 
committees,  had  bean  briefed  on  the  matter. 

The  briefings  were  confidential  and  make 


it  impoaaibta  tor  those  two  laglaiators  to  dis- 
CUBS  the  matter  e«sa  if  they  vaat  to. 

Sanator  PeU  said  he  has  bean  offered  a 
clasalfled  briefing  but  has  declined  to  aooapC 
It  because  It  would  limit  his  abUlty  to  ask 
Dtft""^  Department  oOcials  probing  qaea- 
ttons  about  the  project  at  future  Senate 
hearings  and  limit  his  freedom  to  speak  out 
on  the  subject. 

LAaaSLT   tTtrXOTXCXD 

When  Mr.  Laird  appeared  before  ths  for- 
eign relations  committee  to  April  to  testify 
oonceming  renewed  bombing  of  the  North. 
Senator  Pell  and  Senator  Fulbrlght  ques- 
ttoned  htm  briefly  on  weather  modification. 
The  exchange  went  largely  unnottoed  In  the 

Senator  PeU  asked  Mr.  Laird  If  the  TTnlted 
States  had  engaged  in  ralnmaklng  actlvltlee 
"for  nUlltary  reasons  in  Southeast  Asia." 

Mr.  Laird  repllad,  "T  dont  discuss  the  op- 
erating authority  that  we  go  forward  with  as 
far  as  Southeast  Asia  speclfloaliy,  but  I  would 
be  glad  to  discuss  with  you  the  techniques 
that  have  been  used  outside  ths  battle  Bone." 

Senator  Fulbrlght  asked.  "Why  do  you  de- 
cline to  discuss  weather  control  activities  In 
North  Vietnam,  yet  you  freely  discuss  B-6a 
fllghU  over  North  Vietnam?'' 

Aftsr  a  brief  exchange  between  Mr.  lAlrd 
and  Senator  Fulbrlght,  Mr.  Laird  said. 

"We  have  never  engaged  in  that  type  of 
activity  over  NL,rth  Vietnam." 

Senator  Pell  said  last  week  that  Mr.  Laird 
carefuiiy  limited  his  response  to  "  aativlty 
over  North  Vietnam."  It  would  be  expected 
that  clouds  would  be  seeded  over  Laos  or 
Cambodia  or  over  the  Tonkin  Gulf,  depend- 
ing on  the  time  of  year,  rather  than  over 
North    Vietnam.   Senator   Pell    added. 

The  senator  said  the  Defense  Department 
has  been  "extremely  sensitive'  to  question- 
ing about  weather  modification  and  that  in- 
formation about  It  has  been  difficult  to  get 

Such  an  operation  is  easy  to  keep  secret, 
because  three  men  in  a  small  plane  are  aii 
that  is  needed  to  carry  It  out.  Large  numbers 
of  men  need  not  be  involved,  the  senator  said 

Senator  PeU  said  one  Indication  that  the 
Pentagon  Is  tovolved  to  weather  modification 
over  Vietnam  is  the  United  States'  decision 
to  torpedo  a  resolution  on  weather  modifica- 
tion a*  the  United  Nations  Environmental 
Conference  In  Stockholm  earlier  this  month. 

A  resolution  on  the  quastlon  required  that 
before  taktog  any  action  that  might  have  an 
effect  on  the  climate,  a  eoverrment  should 
evaluate  the  change  that  could  occur  and 
disseminate  Ks  findings 

"rr    GIVES    THEM    AM    OtTT" 

ITie  "United  States  succeeded  in  amending 
the  agreement  to  say  that  information  wUl  be 
disseminated  "to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible."" 

"It  gives  theai  an  out.  They  can  say  that 
dissenUnatloa  is  not  feasible  for  security 
reasons."  Senator  PeU  said. 

Fearful  that  the  Pentagon's  tinkering  with 
natural  phenomenon  may  not  be  limited  to 
making  rain,  Senator  PeU  has  prepared  a 
draft  of  a  treaty  that  would  bsn  all  weather 
and  climate  modification  activities  as  weap- 
ons of  war. 

On  March  17.  he  Introduced  a  resolution 
la  the  Senate  stating  that  it  is  "the  s^ns,ti  of 
the  Senate"  that  such  a  treaty  be  negotiated. 
Among  Its  H  sponsors  are  Senators  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  George  Mc- 
Oovem of  South  Dakota  and  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey, Minnesota. 

"When  I  proposed  the  f^eibert  trestr  (ban- 
ning nuclear  arms  from  the  oeean  floors)  a 
gtrlng  of  ABM'S  along  the  Atlantic  Ridge 
and  creepy  crawlers  (tank-like  weapons  that 
would  crawl  along  the  ocean  floor)  were  on 
the  drawing  board  at  the  Pentagon."  Sen- 
ator said. 

"CAK    LEAD    TO    CISASTTR'" 

Weather  modification  is  also  s  weapon 
that  can  lead  to  disaster.'"  he  said. 
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H  the  Pentagon  can  ooAke  rain.  Is  It  alio 
trying  to  develop  w»y»  to  divert  typboona 
to  the  shores  of  other  nations  or  cause  earth- 
quakes? the  senator  wondered. 

Without  a  treaty  banning  such  actlTltles. 
an  inland  nation  could  nartt  the  antarctic 
ice  (Which  can  be  eaally  done  by  sprlnUlni? 
soot  on  It  according  to  sclentlsU)  and  ralM 
the  level  of  the  sea  by  300  feet,  he  said. 

Senator  Pall  referred  to  an  article  by  Oor- 
don  J.  P  McDonald,  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  Environmental  Quality  in  the  Nixon 
administration,  which  was  printed  In  1963 
in  a  book  titled  "Unless  Peace  Comes," 

In  the  article.  Mr.  McDonald  said  weather 
and  climate  modification  "ralght  be  carried 
out  covertly  since  nature's  great  Irregular- 
ity permiu  storm*,  flooding,  earthquakes. 
and  tidal  waves  to  be  viewed  as  unusual  but 
not  unexpected." 

•oa  ivxN  kobea" 

•Such  a  secret  war  will  never  be  declared 
or  ever  known  by  the  affected  population.  It 
(xiuld  go  on  for  years  with  only  the  security 
forces  Involved,  being  aware  of  It,"  the  article 
stated. 

-niese  are  the  kinds  of  weapons  I  don't 
want  to  see  developed,"  Senator  Pell  said, 
adding  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  doing  re- 
search on  weather  and  climate  modifications 

Senator  Pell  said  he  plans  hearings  on 
his  resolution  and  treaty  late  next  month  or 
in  .\ugust 

He  said  he  expects  to  have  "some  excttlnK 
witneaeea"  for  the  hearings  and  hopes  the 
hearings  will  "flush  out"  the  truth  concern- 
Ins;  Pentagon  weather  modification  actlvUlea 


POLITICAL  SPYING 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
whole  subject  of  political  spying  is  one 
that  has  intrigued  mv  for  some  time.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  pursuit  has 
struck  me  as  an  exercise  in  futility  from 
the  first  time  it  was  ever  brought  to  my 
attention. 

In  recent  weeks,  we  have  heard  a  great 
amount  of  mflated  rhetoric  about  an 
alleged  attempt  to  bug  the  telephones 
for  an  eavesdropping  operation  aimed  at 
the  Democratic  National  Committee 
headquarters  In  Washington.  D.C.  Quite 
naturally  the  suspected  culprits  in  this 
fascmating  caper  were — you  guessed  it — 
the  Republicans.  Consequently,  the 
Democratic  Committee  has  brought  a  $1 
million  suit  against  officials  of  the  OOP 
t)ecause  of  scane  alleged  connection  be- 
tween the  caperees  and  the  campaign  to 
reelect  President  Nixon. 

Mr.  President,  needless  to  say  it 
brought  back  interesting  memories  to  a 
man  v. ho  was  once  his  party's  presi- 
dential candidate  and  had  the  experi- 
ence of  having  his  campaign  train 
boarded  by  a  pretty  23 -year-old  Demo- 
cratic spy  who  posed  as  a  reporter  but 
who  actually  worked  for  the  Democratic 
National  Committee. 

I  might  have  forgotten  this  interest- 
ing bit  of  rloak-and-dagger  work  in  my 
own  campaign  hid  it  not  been  for  an 
a.Tiusing  and  informative  and  well  writ- 
ten editorial  in  the  Arizona  Republic  of 
June  24,  entitled  "Spymasters  at  Work." 
The  Republic,  notes  that  when  the  Dem- 
ocrats were  caught  at  the  game  of  spy- 
ing, the  press  reacted  with  light  feature 
stories  which  compared  the  Democratic 
ploy  with  the  exploits  of  James  Bond.  It 
added  this  incisive  comment: 

But  now  that  the  Democratic  campaign 
sanctuary  has  supposedly  been  breached  by 
OOP   functionaries— one  of   them   a  former 


CIA  agent — a  hue  and  cry  against  treachery 
and  reprehensible  political  tactics  has  been 
echoed  and  reechoed  by  the  Democrats  at 
the  expense  of  President  Nixon  and  his 
supporters. 

For  the  Democrats,  it  Is  an  obvloua  at- 
tempt to  get  some  publicity  and  sympathy 
when  their  political  f.->rtunes  are  at  an  all- 
time  low.  And  so  far  as  press  critics  are  con- 
cerned. Senator  Ooldwater  probably  put 
things  Into  perspective  when  he  said  the  Re- 
publicans are  likely  being  blamed  only  be- 
cause their  spies  are  not  "well-stacked." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  personal  belief 
that  you  could  bug  the  telephone  lines 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
for  the  next  50  years  and  hear  nothing 
but  demands  that  it  make  good  on  did. 
debts.  In  all  events,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Arizona  Republic's  edi- 
torial entitled  "Spymasters  at  Work"  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sptmastebs  at  Work 

Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater  is  understandably 
amused  by  the  inflated  rhetoric  and  »l  mil- 
lion suit  against  Republican  officials  by  high- 
ranking  Democrats  because  some  people  con- 
nected with  the  campaign  to  re-elect  Presi- 
dent Nixon  were  caught  either  installing  or 
removing  wiretap  equipment  designed  to 
eavesdrop  on  b-jslness  conducted  at  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  headquarters  in 
Waahlngton. 

Senator  Ooldwater  would  be  the  last  per- 
son to  condone  such  political  espionage.  But 
his  am\i3ement  obtains  from  his  own  ex- 
perience as  a  presidential  candidate  eight 
years  ago.  when  Molra  O'Conner.  a  pretty  23- 
yeair-old  Democratic  spy,  boarded  his  cam- 
paign train  as  a  "reporter."  and  used  her 
frood  looks  and  cover  as  a  Journalist  to  col- 
lect julcv  tld-blts  for  the  Democrats. 

Miss  O'Conner,  who  openly  admitted  con- 
nections with  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, was  paid  by  California  Democratic 
strategist  Richard  Tuck  to  spy  on  the  Oold- 
water campaign  operation  and  publish  an 
antl-Ooldwater  newspaper  based  on  Informa- 
tion she  coUected  before  she  was  discovered 
by  the  senator's  associates. 

The  Democrats  also  tried  In  1964  to  fake 
an  espionage  attempt  and  blame  the  Repub- 
licans by  informing  the  press  that  Louis  Flax, 
night  teletype  operator  In  Washington  for 
the  Democrats'  nationwide  communications 
network,  was  being  paid  large  sums  of  money 
by  the  GOP  to  furnish  them  with  copies  of 
Democratic  teletype  transmissions 

A  trap  was  arranged  by  the  Democrats,  and 
reporters  and  photographers  were  on  hand 
to  witness  a  supposed  clandestine  meeting 
between  Flax  and  his  Republican  contact, 
at  which  he  was  to  be  paid  for  his  regular 
delivery. 

When  Flax  arrived  with  the  material,  pre- 
screened  by  the  Democrats,  It  w<«  openly  ac- 
cepted by  RepubUcan  National  Committee 
executive  director  John  Grenler  In  his  office — 
hardly  unusual  '.mder  the  circumstances.  But 
there  was  no  pay-off— indeed  Grenler  refused 
to  pay  for  the  Information— and  no  proof 
:hat  any  prior  arrangement  existed  between 
Flax  and  the  Republicans  to  steal  Democratic 
secrets. 

Senator  Ooldwater  knows  els  well  as  any 
political  strategist,  however,  that  intelU- 
wnce  gathering  is  a  standard  part  of  profes- 
sional political  operations.  Undoubtedly, 
there  are  times  when  such  surreptitious  ac- 
tivities are  conducted  unlawfully.  .\nd  they 
are  often  done  without  the  knowledge  or 
sanction  of  party  leaders  or  those  running 
campaign  operations. 

There  Is  stUl  much  that  we  do  not  know 
about  the  aUeged  wiretapping  of  Democratic 
National  ComnUtitee  headquarters  by  James 


McCord,  security  chief  for  the  ComnUttes  to 
Re-elect  the  President,  and  other«.  ForaMr 
Atty.  Oen.  John  Mitchell,  head  of  the  Pnst- 
dent's  re-election  campaign,  has  firmly 
denied  that  McCord  was  acting  in  the  com- 
mittee's behalf,  and  there  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  otherwise. 

There  is,  however,  a  considerable  dlSerenoe 
in  the  way  Democrats  and  the  press  have 
reacted  to  this  latest  poUtlcai  spy  story. 
When  Senator  Ooldwater  and  the  Republi- 
cans were  victims  of  beautiful  spies  and 
James  Bond  tactics  of  the  Democrats,  ths 
stories  were  featured  as  light  asides  in  an 
otherwise  heated,  Issue-orlented  campaign 
year. 

But  now  that  the  Democratic  campaign 
sanctuary  has  supposedly  been  breached  by 
OOP  functionaries — one  of  them  a  former 
CIA  agent — a  hue  and  cry  against  treachery 
and  reprehensible  poUtical  tactics  has  been 
echoed  and  re-echoed  by  the  Democrats  at 
the  expense  of  President  Nixon  and  his  sup- 
porters. 

For  the  Democrats.  It  Is  an  obvious  at- 
tempt to  get  some  publicity  and  sympathy 
when  their  political  fortunes  are  at  an  all- 
time  low.  And  so  far  as  press  critics  are 
concerned.  Senator  Ooldwater  probably  put 
things  into  perspective  when- he  said  that  the 
Republicans  are  likely  being  blamed  only 
because  their  spies  are  not  "well-stacked." 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  THE  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
near  the  end  of  our  13th  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  relationship  between  this  event  and 
the  human  rights  legislation  we  have 
before  us  known  as  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

In  1959,  Congress  unanimously  passed 
Public  Law  86-90,  declaring  that  the 
third  week  in  June  be  observed  by  all 
Americans  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 
President  Eisenhower  enthusiastically 
endorsed  this  measure,  stating  at  the 
bills  signing  that  the  event  would  be 
marked  "until  such  time  as  freedom  and 
independence  shall  have  been  achieved 
for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world." 
Since  that  time  every  President  has  an- 
nually issued  a  Captive  Nations  Week 
Proclamation,  and  has  been  joined  In 
this  action  by  Governors  and  mayors  in 
37  of  our  States.  Since  1963.  17  allied 
coimtries  have  also  joined  in  this  ob- 
servance. 

Through  our  continuing  observance 
of  this  week  we  are,  in  the  words  of  Dr, 
Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  of  the  National  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee,  reflecting— 

The  convictions  of  our  citizenry  that  al- 
though for  world  peace  we  must  negotiate 
with  the  Red  totalitarian  regimes,  as  Amer- 
icaiis  we  cannot  ever  blemish  our  moral  con- 
science and  principles  as  concerns  the  cap- 
tive nations.  .  .  .  Despite  all  the  shifts  In 
our  policy,  the  stark  reality  of  the  27  cap- 
tive nations  continues  to  challenge  our  na- 
tional moral  conscience. 

Mr.  President,  through  our  observa- 
tion of  Captive  Nations  Week  the 
United  States  has  for  13  years  publicly 
proclaimed  its  opposition  to  the  oppres- 
sion under  which  one-third  of  the 
world's  population  exists.  Yet  for  23 
years  we  have  let  a  measure  languish  in 
these  Chambers  a  measure  which  would 
unite  us  with  75  of  the  world's  nations  in 
condemning  a  far  more  hideous  reality, 
the   crime   of    genocide.    Recent   world 
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r pamfuny   reveal   that   genocide    P^^-'^rrr^'lS^  S^^^^ Va"^    ri^Trarre^uS^  IS^SSs^^ 

'^t^^^iYjL^^-^^^Jt  ^A^^:t^^I£x-^^i  ri-cL-f^T^rmrtrso^r^ 


nS^agahist  this  horrible  crime  by  mov 
S  foHhe  rapid  ratiflcaUon  of   the 
Genocide  Convention. 

EVIDENCE  OP  A  WAR  OUT  OF 
CONTROL 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
lieving that  its  contents  would  be  of  con- 
siSle  interest  to  Senators  I  ask 
SaSmous  consent  that  an  article  en- 
SS^Lavelle's  Strikes  Are  Evidence  of 
a  war  Out  of  Control,"  ^^Titten  by  the 
^dicated  columnist  Marquis  ChUds.  be 
nrinted  in  the  Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UVIIXI'S    STWKXS    ARE    EVIDENCE    OT    A    WaR 
OtJT  OF  CONTmOL 

(By  Marquis  Chllds) 
Washimoton,— While  top  brass  in  the  Pen- 
tagon wish  that  it  would  dry  up  and  blow 
3v  the  Lavelle  affair  Is  lUtely  to  make  more 
headlines  In  the  future  than  In  the  recent 
^  n  even  could  become  a  campaign 
STue  as  one  aspect  of  a  war  raging  out  of 

'°?£k8  to  a  concerned  Air  Force  sergeant 
in  Thailand,  It  became  known  that  Gen 
John  D  Lavelle,  commander  of  the  7th  Air 
Foree  in  Vietnam,  ordered  up  to  147  sorties 
flown  against  North  Vietnam  contrary  to  top 
command  orders  specifying  only  "protective 
reaction"  strikes.  Reports  of  these  sorties  in 
General  Lavelle's  private  air  war  were 
foislfled  And  they  coincided  with  the  efforts 
last  November  of  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  the 
President's  naUonal  security  adviser,  to  get 
high-ranking  North  Vietnamese  to  the  peace 

table.  .  , 

senator  Harold  E.  Hughes  (D.,  Iowa)  is 
determined  that  this  violation  of  clvUlan 
command  not  be  glossed  over.  A  member  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  he 
caUed  on  its  chairman,  John  C.  atennls  (D., 
Mlas.)  to  hold  public  hearings  on  General 
LaveUe's  nomination  for  permanent  rank  as 
lieutenant  general  and  Senator  Stennls  has 
agreed.  Relieved  of  his  command  after  dis- 
closure of  the  unauthorized  sorties.  Oen«« 
LaveUe  was  given  a  slap  on  the  wrist  by  an 
Older  demoting  him  to  major  general  on 
retirement. 

The  charges  against  General  Lavelle  are 
tied  in  with  the  nomination  of  Oen.  Crelgh- 
ton  C.  Abrams  to  be  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  When  General  Lavelle  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
he  indicated  that  General  Abrams.  overall 
commander  of  American  forces  In  Vietnam, 
knew  of  the  unauthorised  air  strlke^Both 
General  LaveUe's  promotion  and  Qenersi 
Abrams'  nomination  to  the  JoUit  Chiefs  of 
Staff  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

In  two  Senate  speeches,  Mr.  Hughes,  who 
was  a  combat  Infantryman  In  World  War  n. 
compared  the  falsiflcatlon  of  the  records  to 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident  In  1964  when 
North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats  aUegedly  at- 
tacked American  naval  vessels.  That  episode, 
chaUenged  later  as  false,  was  the  basis  for  a 
congressional  resolution  adopted  almost 
unanimously  giving  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  authority  to  use  the  armed  forces 
at  his  discretion  In  Indochina. 

"Whatever  tactical  benefits  these  decisions 
have  had."  Senator  Hughes  said  of  Oenem 
Lavelle's  action,  "they  have  also  contributed 
to  the  erosion  of  presidential  control  over 
the  mUltary  aspects  of  the  war.  This  erosion 
of  control  led  to  the  situation  where  one 
commander  could  send  his  pUots  on  unau- 
thorteed  strikes  at  the  very  time  that  secret 
and  dtfloate  pewe  talks  we«  under  ^^T 
Dr.  Klflslnger'B  aides  have  been  repoctea 


as  Mr.  Hughes  points  out,  when  the  war  ma^ 
chine  and  the  peace  machine  are  moving  on 
contrary  directions,  the  peace  surely  will  be 

lost. 

That  great  embodiment  of  the  freedoms 
we  cherish,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  places  the  mUltary  under  clvUlan 
control.  Violation  of  that  control  Is  a  cause 
for  the  gravest  concern  as  the  LaveUe  affair 
now  shows.  This  suggests  a  bit  of  history 
that  led  up  to  World  War  II. 

In  the  I930's  Japanese  officers  in  Manchu- 
ria and  China,  operating  at  the  end  of  the 
line  in  Japan's  conquest  of  empire,  repeat- 
edly defied  clvUlan  authority  In  Tokyo.  Su- 
per-patriotic staff  olHoers  precipitated  In- 
cidents and  took  unauthorized  mUltary  ac- 
tion which  left  the  government  with  no  way 
to  retreat. 

John  Toland.  author  of  the  PuUteer  prtue- 
wlnnlng  "The  Rising  Sun,"  and  other  his- 
torians writing  on  the  basis  of  documents 
available  only  since  the  end  of  the  war.  trace 
a  disastrous  pattern  of  mUltary  Insubordi- 
nation that  was  to  leave  the  civilian  govern- 
ment a  hollow  shell.  Real  power  finally  was 
taken  over  by  the  mUltary.  Mr.  Toland  and 
other  historians  beUeve  this  was  perhaps  the 
decisive  factor  In  Japan's  war  with  China  and 
ultimately  with  the  United  States. 

In  one  of  the  first  incidents,  in  1928.  staff 
officers  of  the  Kwantung  Army  In  Manchuria 
blew  up  a  train  Sarrylng  a  Chinese  war  lord, 
Chang  To-lln,  whom  they  considered  unco- 
operative. The  ClvUlan  government,  backed 
bv  the  Emperor,  demanded  that  they  be  pun- 
l^ed,  on  the  ground  that  this  would  dam- 
age prestige  and  morale.  The  Army  refused. 
No  one  would  suggest  an  analogy  between 
the  defiant  Japanese  who  ultimately  usurped 
complete  authority  and  the  single  LaveUe 
episode.  But  that  episode  is  a  warning  of 
the  perils  in  an  undeclared  war  where  civil- 
ian control  Is  uncertain  to  say  the  least. 


RESOLUTIONS  BY  NATIONAL  SOCI- 
ETY OF  THE  SONS  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tionai  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  is  one  of  the  fine  orga- 
nizations dedicated  to  the  prindiries  of 
our  forefathers. 

Last  month  the  society  held  its  82d  an- 
nual congress  in  Indianapolis.  Twelve 
rewdutions  were  adopted  by  unanimous 
vote,  including  resolutions  backing  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  efltorts  to  end  tha  Vietnam 
war  and  opposing  amnesty  for  draft 
evaders  and  military  deserters. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolutions  be  printed  in 
theRicoRD: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows : 

R«»OLtrnoris 

RxaoLtmoN  NO,  i 

Whereas.  President  Richard  M.  NUon's  pol- 
icy regarding  the  war  In  Vietnam  la  to  con- 
tinue to  seek  to  negotiate  a  just  and  honor- 
able settlement  and  a  return  of  American 
prisoners  held  by  the  Communist  forc«,  but 
not  to  participate  in  a  surrender  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  mUllons  of  South  Vlstnamese 
citizens  nor  in  a  surrender  of  the  honor  ot 
our  nation: 

Now,  therefwe  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tional Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Bavohi- 
tion  in  Its  sand  Annual  Oongrsas  aiBMnbled 
hereby  afilrmB  its  support  of  these  policies  M 
stated  by  The  Pr«rt«lent  of  the  United  States 
and  urges  that  h»  take  all  necessary  and  re- 


Bssuianoe  of  the  freedom  of  the  South  Vlet- 
namsM  people  whom  we  have  bcfrlanded 
from  future  poUtlcal  and  military  aggres- 
slona. 

BSSOl-UTION   NO.  3 

Whereas,  the  National  Society,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  has  noted  a  rapid  rise 
la  public  proposals  that  the  United  States 
should  grant  amnesty  to  those  young  men 
who  have  fled  their  country  to  avoid  mUltary 
service  and  those  who  have  deserted  from 
mUltary  service,  and 

Whereas,  we  believe  those  young  men  who 
have  fled  or  deserted  have  refused  to  fulflU 
one  of  the  most  essential  duties  of  citizen- 
ship and  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  faith 
with  tho«  hundreds  of  thousands  of  brave 
men  who  have  honorably  served  their  coun- 
try those  who  are  prisoners  of  war  and  those 
who    have   given    their   lives,   the   ultimate 

sacrifice; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  wt  express 
our  strong  opposition  to  such  action;  that  ws 
caU  upon  our  Senators  and  RepresenUtlves 
m  the  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  resist  the  pressures  bemg 
mounted  for  amnesty;  and  that  the  ^pro- 
prtate  authorities  prosecuU  those  oO«nden 
swiftly  and  fully  when  and  If  they  are 
apprehended. 

KKSOLUTIOM  NO.   3 

Whereas,  truth  constitutes  the  greatest 
weapon  against  communist  falsehoods;  and 

Whereas,  "Radio  Free  Europe "  and  slmUar 
agencies  have  done  a  commendahle  task,  on 
r  relatively  modest  budget.  Ui  penetrattog 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  presenting  essential 
and  truthful  news,  thereby  bringing  a  ray  of 
hope  and  comfort  to  the  enslaved  masses  la- 
boring under  the  communist  yoke; 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional 'society,  Sons  of  the  Americsji  Revolu- 
tion favors  these  programs  and  urges  that 
they  be  continued. 

RKSOLtnlOM  NO.  4 

Whereas  many  citizens  are  expressing  con- 
cern for  the  moral  decay,  the  spmtual  dearth 
and  the  rise  of  destructive  revolutionaries 
who  are  seeking  to  destroy  the  American 
way  of  life  and  undermine  the  principles  of 
our  Constitutional  RepubUc;   and 

Whereas,  every  endeavor  to  make  the  fibre 
of  our  country  stronger  has  little  hope  of 
success  unless  our  citiaens  are  inculcated  with 
the  need  to  observe  the  principles  of  love  of 
country  and  our  countrymen,  justice  and 
service:  and  ,    ^     v, 

VThereas.  the  Chaplain  General  of  the  Na- 
tional Socletv  In  his  report  to  this  Con- 
gress has  urged  a  National  spU^tual  effort 
on  the  part  of  aU  Oompatrlots  of  the  Bociety; 

Now.  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion at  Its  82nd  Annual  Congress  assembled 
endorse  the  reconunendatlon  of  the  Chap- 
lain General  la  said  report  and  urgently  ask 
all  Chaplains  of  the  State  Societies  and  local 
Ohaptera  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  all  Oompatrlots  everywhere,  to  give 
earnest  and  active  encouragement  to  all  pro- 
grams of  the  Society  for  a  deepening  of  the 
spiritual  motivations  ol  our  people. 

BXSOL.UTXON  NO.  5 

'Whereas,  for  many  years,  certain  agencies 
of  the  Judiciary  and  Executive  Branches  of 
the  Federal  Qovemment  have  directed 
various  local  school  districts  to  adopt  courses 
of  action  which  have  encroached  upon  pa- 
rental and  local  authority  gosemlng  neigh- 
borhood schools;    and 

Whereas,  such  encroachment  threaten*  to 
deetroy  our  pubUo  schools  and  places  in 
Jeopardy  the  traditional  control  of  PubUc 
Education  by  the  States; 

Now.  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tlonal  society.  Sons  of  the  American  Eevolu- 
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don  in  It*  K2IU1  Annuml  Congress  assembled, 
virgee  ttie  Dnlted  State*  Congreas  to  propoM 
emd  the  8t»t«s  to  adopt  a  oonatltuUoiua 
amendment  which  would  assure  the  preser- 
vation of  o\ir  neighborhood  schools  and  pro- 
mote the  provision  of  a  quality  educatt^  to 
all  children,  and  prohibiting  any  form  of 
-ompulsor.-  busing  of  students  to  achieve 
racial  balance. 

RBBOHTION     NO.     S 

Whereas,  one  of  the  moat  revered  men  In 
the  United  States,  President  Abraham  Un- 
coln.  directed  that  the  song  "Dixie"  be  played 
at  events  -elebratlng  the  end  of  the  War  Be- 
i.veen  the  States;  and 

Whereas.  "Dixie"  Is  a  most  important  part 
of  Americana,  and  should  be  recognized  as 
^uch  by  all  patriotic  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  respect  for  America  and  its  old 
and  respected  Institutions  and  traditions. 
Including  the  music  which  makes  up  a  part 
of  her  history,  should  he  displayed  by  all 
patriotic  citizens; 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the 
national  Society,  Son*  of  the  American 
Bevolutlon  In  its  82nd  Annual  Congress 
aMembled  endorses  the  right  of  all  free  cltl- 
^ns  to  freely  plav  and  sing  the  song  "Dixie" 
and  other  music  forming  a  part  of  our  Amer- 
ican heritage,  and  urges  all  civil  authorltlee 
to  preserve  this  right  as  one  of  those  funda- 
mental freedoms  which  are  so  dear^to  the 
hearts  of  true  Americans. 

RESoLtrnoJf  NO.  t 

Whereas,  the  California  Society,  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution  has  taken  appro- 
priate action  to  support  the  establlahmetit 
of  the  Patton  family  home  in  the  City  of 
San  Marino,  California  as  a  memorial  to  the 
late,  Oeneral  Oeorge  8.  Patton,  Jr.; 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the 
National  Society,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  In  Its  82nd  Annual  Congress 
assembled  that  It  endorses  the  action  of  the 
aforeaald  California  Society  and  urgee  the 
ertabllahment  and  maintenance  of  the  Pat- 
ton Home  in  San  Marino.  California  as  a 
permanent  memorial  to  the  memory  of  Gen- 
etml  Patton. 

aaMOLimoM  no.  s 

Whereas,  the  NaUonal  aocloty.  Sons  of  the 
Am«rlo*n  Revolution  and  the  Indiana 
Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
lost  a  steadfast  and  valiant  compatriot  upon 
the  pasBlng  of  Compatriot  Jamea  Arthur 
DeWaerd.  D.D.;  and  ^     „„  ^ 

Whereas,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Band 
\nnual  Congrew  bfdng  convened  In  hU  be- 
loved State  of  Indiana,  it  la  deemed  fitting 
that  a  specUl  tribute  to  our  late  Com- 
patriot DeWeerd  be  adopted  by  this  Con- 


Wow  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Na- 
Uonal Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution in  Its  82nd  Annual  Congress  as- 
sembled, that  we  express  our  deepest  regret 
upon  the  pasaing  of  Compatriot  James  Ar- 
thur DeWeerd.  We  extend  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  his  famUy  and  many  friends:  and 
we  express  our  deep  gratitude  for  all  of  the 
dedicated  service  he  gave  during  his  lifetime 
to  the  Society  and  to  the  preservation  of  the 
principles  upon  which  our  Republic  was 
founded. 

BKaOltTTtON    NO.    » 

Whereas,  the  National  Society.  Sons  of 
the  American  Bevolutlon  has  learned  with 
deep  regret  of  the  recent  death  of  P.B  I. 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover:  and 

Whereaa,  the  Blst  Annual  Congreea  by  Its 
neaolutton  #7  has  strongly  approved  Mr. 
Hoover's  poUdee.  leaderahlp  and  dedication 
•o  law  and  order;  and 

WtaereM.  Mr.  Hoover  waa  the  flrat  recipient 
of  the  National  Society's  Law  Enforcement 
Commendation  Medal  being  praaented  to 
him  by  the  then  President  General.  Walter 
Sterling: 

Now.  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Na- 


tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  .American 
Revolution  at  Its  82nd  Annual  Congress  as- 
sembled that  we  exprees  our  deepest  regret 
upon  the  paiaing  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
and  extend  oiu-  sincere  sympathy  to  his  fam- 
ily and  many  friends  and  we  express  our  deep 
gratitude  to  the  dedicated  service  he  gave 
during  his  lifetime  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  principles  upon  which  our  Repub- 
lic was  founded. 

BISOLtmON    NO.     10 

Whereas,  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly has  expelled  loyal  member  of  the  U.N. 
the  NatloiialUt  Republic  of  China,  and 

Whereas,  tJuis  action  by  the  U.N.  violated 
the  principles  uf  Its  own  Charter,  and 

Whereas,  Nationalist  China  was  a  peaceful, 
due*  paying  member  of  the  UJ<.  and  a  friend 
of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  the  U.N.  has  ;idmltted  Com- 
munUt  China,  a  goveriunent  which  has 
slaughtered  millions  of  lis  own  people,  and 
iias  Imposed  a  constant  reign  of  oppression 
.aui  biavery,  and 

Whereas,  Communist  China,  having  been 
given  a  seat  on  the  Security  Council,  can  now 
veto  any  action  by  the  U.N.  thereby  making 
It  totally  Impotent  as  a  force  for  peace,  and 

Whereas,  many  of  the  United  Nations  pro- 
ponents seek  to  grant  a  total  Power  of  At- 
torney over  the  Internal  aflalrs  of  its  mem- 
bers which  would  thereby  deprive  the  United 
States  of  ite  Sovereign  Powers  and  make  it 
subservient  to  the  will  of  multltudlnotos, 
foreign  countries,  and 

Whereas,  competent  testimony  shows  that 
certain  foreign  nations  are  using  their  mem- 
berahlp  in  the  U.N.  to  bring  In  spies  dnd 
subveraion  to  attack  the  United  States  in- 
temally; 

Now.  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tional Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion again  goee  on  record  as  uppoelng  con- 
tinuation of  our  membership  in  the  United 
Nations. 

RESOl-rTION    NO.    11 

Whereas.  It  has  heen  the  policy  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  .Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  to  re-affirm  and  re-adopt  all  pre- 
vious Resolutions: 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tional Society  does  re-adopt  and  re-afllrni  all 
previous  resolutions  where  applicable. 

aESOLtrTION    NO.     12 

Whereas,  the  a2nd  Atmual  Congrebs  of  the 
National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  has  been  succeesful  In  every  re- 
spect; and 

Whereas,  our  appreciation  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  individuals  and  groups  that 
contributed  to  the  success  of  this  Congress; 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tlonjLl  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion hereby  expreases  its  grateful  appreciation 
to  President  General  Eugene  C.  McGuire  and 
to  his  charming  and  devoted  wife,  Paula, 
for  the  falthftil  performance  by  him  of  the 
arduous  duties  of  his  high  office  and  the 
gracious  giving  of  their  talents  to  his  out- 
standing administration;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved:  that  our  apprecia- 
tion be  i^iven  to  our  Executive  Secretary. 
Warren  3.  Woodward,  aud  his  lovely  wife. 
Glsela.  for  their  vital  role  In  the  arrange- 
ments for.  and  exectlon  of.  the  Congress,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved:  that  our  grateful 
t»ppreciaUou  aud  tha:iks  be  extended  to 

Compatriot  Marshall  E.  Mll'.er.  Chairman 
rjf  the  Indiana  Society  Congress  .\rrange- 
ments  Committee,  and  his  attractive  wife, 
rvlarllyn,  and  Compatriot  Jack  K.  Carmichae!. 
President  of  the  Ir.dlana  Society  and  Co- 
Ghalrmaa  of  the  Indiana  Society  Cougres.s 
Arrangements  Committee,  and  members  of 
the  IndlSkBa  Society  and  their  ladles  who  as- 
sisted them,  and  In  particular.  Compatriot 
and  Mrs.  Cyril  L.  Johnson.  Compatriot  and 
Mn.  Albert  T.  Morris,  Walter  C.  Bndgewater, 


Troy   G.   Thurston,   Lowell    C.   Reed,   Adam 
Rlggln  and  Estel  L    Allen. 

The  Honorable  Edgar  D.  Whltcomb,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Indiana  and  The  Hon- 
orable Richard  G.  Lugar,  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Indianapolis  and  The  Honorable  John 
W.  Walls.  Senior  Assistant  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  IndlanajK>lls  for  their  well-received  greet- 
ings and  remarks  to  this  AnnuaJ  Congress; 

Compatriot  Fred  J.  MlUlgen,  Speaker  at  the 
Monday  lur.cheo:i; 

Mr.  M.  Stanton  Evans,  Speaker  at  the  Tues- 
day eve'.ilng  banquet; 

Colonel  (and  Compatriot)  Charles  M. 
Duke,  Jr.,  USAF,  the  first  member  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  to  walk  on 
the  Moon,  and  Speaker  at  the  Wednesday 
evening  banquet,  aud  his  lovely  wife,  Dottie. 
.vho  charmed  everyone; 

Mrs.  Donald  Splcer,  President  Genera!.  Na- 
tional Society,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution:  Mrs.  Roy  D.  Allen.  Senior  Na- 
tional President,  National  Society,  Children 
of  the  American  Revoiutlou;  Mr.  PhiiUp  p. 
Home.  National  President.  Children  of  the 
American  Revolution;  and  to  Mrs.  Fli^yd  H. 
Grlsby,  State  Regent,  Indiana  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  for 
their  attenda:ice  2t  and  greetl:igs  to  this 
:-!2nd  Annual  Congress: 

Past  Preside.it  Ger-.eral  Charles  .\.  .Ander- 
son, M.D.,  for  arranging  the  display  of  Com- 
patriot 3.  Hubbard  Scott's  collection  of  his- 
torical. State  and  Territorial  flags  belonging 
to  the  Ohio  Society.  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolutlor : 

The  Stafl  of  the  Indianapolis  Hilton  for 
their  cooperation  and  assistance  In  connec- 
tion with  this  82nd  Annual  Congress  of  the 
Society. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  National 
Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  In 
its  82nd  AiiUual  Congress  assembled,  hereby 
expresses  its  sincere  appreciation  to  all  the 
many  others  whose  efforts  contributed  to 
the  success  cf  this  Congress. 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
ORDER  OF  AHEPA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  other 
day  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sam 
Nakls,  supreme  president  of  the  Order  of 
Ahepa,  a  distinguished  fraternal  organi- 
zation of  Greek  Americans.  Mr.  Nakis 
informed  me  that  this  year  will  be 
AHEPA's  golden  armiversary  marking  50 
years  of  success. 

As  Senators  can  attest,  the  American 
Hellenic  Educational  and  Progressive  As- 
sociation, or  AHEPA,  Is  a  respected  orga- 
nization in  every  community  where  they 
have  a  chapter.  In  Wyoming,  for  in- 
stance, the  membership  of  the  chapters 
m  Cheyenne.  Casper,  and  Green  River 
ha've  contributed  greatly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  State.  The  members  of  these 
groups  are  a  living  embodiment  of  the 
ideals  upon  which  AHEPA  was  fotmded. 

AHEPA's  civic  participation  at  the  na- 
tional level  is  also  something  for  ail 
Americans  to  be  proud  of.  Their  contri- 
butions range  from  relief  for  Florida 
hurrlcsme  victims  and  Mississippi  flood 
\ictims  to  their  support  of  the  Roosevelt 
Memorial  at  Hj'de  Park  and  the  Truman 
Memorial  at  Athens,  Greece.  The  contri- 
butions to  their  fellow  Aliepan,  Dr. 
George  Papanicolaou,  at  the  Cancer  Re- 
search Institute  in  Miami  gave  support 
to  his  development  of  the  PAP  test  which 
today  saves  thousands  of  lives  every  year. 

We  can  rest  assured  that  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  will  continue  its  fine  work  and  will 
remain  one  of  the  mainsta^B  of  American 
society. 
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..rnf  Ahepa  is  celebrating  Its  golden 
J^?ers^  during  the  year  of  1972.  Dur- 
SLe  50  vears  that  this  HeUenic  edu- 
SSiinll  organization  has  been  active  its 
Sership  in  States  throughout   the 


axid  learning. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  h»8  contributed  fi- 
nancially to  many  worthy  causes  during 
lis  50  years  of  existence,  on  a  national 
and  international  level.  These  contribu- 
tions do  not  take  into  account  the  many 
local  activities  of  our  chapters  within 


mRmbership   in    estawo    ttm/i**^.^ —    —     jocai   acuviues   ui    ulu    \,im.vw^lo    «ii»^ 
^Ztm  have  made  many  contrioutions     ^^^  ^^^^^^  qj  t^eir  communities.  Local 

Couuvi.T  ,  .^. ___*  „f    ATni»rlr»nn  life.        .  T-nrm  a    _i ^*„_,.  v,n,r~  Qir,.QTrc  crivon  QT^n- 


S  the  betterment  of  American  llfe^ 
in  the  State  of  Washington  there  are 
local  order  of  Ahepa  chapters  in  Bellhig- 
S  Evei-ett,  Chehalis,  Wenatchee,  Port 
SSles,  Seattle,  Tacoma.  Aberdeen,  and 
'o^k-ne  nine  In  all.  Thomas  D.  Lentgis 
S S  P.  Rakus,  of  Seattle,  hav  e  both 
S-ed  as  national  officers.  They  h".ve 
wined  with  other  members  in  Wa.mng- 
"n  =!tatc  and  throughout  the  country  in 
caUi'ng  attention  to  the  contributions  cf 
ihls  fine  organization.  ^  ^  ,.,i,. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  was  foimded  Julj 
-6  1922  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  its  jurisdic- 
tion extends  to  49  States.  Canada,  and 
\uBtraiia,  with  430  local  chapters.  The 
Order  ol  Ahepa  is  a  secret  iraternal  or- 
ganization, which  is  nonpcUtical  and 
nonsectarian.  The  word  "Ahepa''  is  an 
acrostic,  and  is  derived  from  the  first  let- 
ters of  the  fcilowing;  American  HeUenic 
EducaUonal  Progressive  AssocialiwU. 

Memoership  in  the  Order  of  Anepa  is 
open  to  men  of  pood  moral  character 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
\merica.  or  Canada,  or  who  have  de- 
clared their  intention  to  become  citizens. 
The  Ahepa  family  is  composed  of  four 
separate  organizations,  all  of  which  work 
in  harmony  on  a  local,  district,  and  na- 
ttonal  level.  They  are:  The  Order  of 
.'UHepa;  the  Daughters  of  Penelope — sen- 
ior women's  auxiliary;  the  Sons  of  Peri- 
cles—junior young  men's  auxiliary; 
Maids  of  Athena — junior  young  wom- 
en's auxiliary.  

The  objects  of  AHEPA  include: 
One.  To  promote  and  encourage  loy- 
alty to  the  United  States  of  America; 

Tu'O.  To  instruct  its  members  in  the 
tenets  and  fundamental  principles  of 
govenunent,  and  in  the  recognition  and 
respect  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man- 
kind; 

Three.  To  instill  in  its  membership  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship; 

Pour.  To  encourage  its  members  to  al- 
ways be  profoundly  interested  and  ac- 
tively participating  in  the  political,  civic, 
social,  and  commercial  fields  of  human 
endeavor; 

Five.  To  pledge  its  members  to  do  their 
utmost  to  stamp  out  any  and  all  political 
corn«)tion;  and  to  arouse  its  members 
to  the  fact  that  tyranny  is  a  menace  to 
the  life,  property,  prosperity,  honor,  and 
integrity  of  every  nation; 

Six.  To  promote  a  better  and  more 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  at- 
tributes and  Ideals  of  Hellenism  and  Hel- 
lenic culture; 

Seven.  To  promote  good  fellowship, 
and  oidow  its  members  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  moral  sense; 

Eight.  To  endow  Its  members  with  a 
spirit  ol  altruism,  common  understand- 
ing, mutual  benevolence,  and  helpful- 
neas;  and 
Nine.  To  champion  the  cause  of  edtica- 


AHEPA  clmpters  have  always  given  gen 
erously  and  vigorously  supported  local 
community  undertakings  in  the  f^ds 
of  educauon.  charity  and  civic  improve- 
ment. The  national  and  International 
rontrtbutions  include: 

Relief  of  Florida  hurricane  victims. 

Relief  of  Mississippi  flood  \'ictlms. 

Relief  of  Corinth  earthquake  nctuns. 

For  the  war  orphans  of  Greece. 

Relief  of  Dodecanese  earthquake  vic- 

lims. 

For  the  fatherless  children  of  refugees, 
through  the  Near  East  relief. 

For  the  Hellenic  Museum. 

National  scholarships  to  worthy  stu- 
dents. 

For  the  Theological  Seminaries  at 
Brookline  and  Pomfret. 

AHEPA  Franklin  D.  Rooseve  t  Me- 
morial at  Hyde  Park. 

Ypsilantl  and  Dilboy  Memorials. 

Sons  of  Pericles  Memorial  to  the  Amer- 
ican Philhellenes  of  1821.  at  Mlssolonghi, 
Greece. 

Relief  of  Turkish  earthquake  victims. 

For  the  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem. 

For  the  Patriarchate  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

Ecuadorean  reUef . 

Kansas  City  flood  relief. 

Greek  war  relief. 

AHEPA  hospitals  in  Athens  and  Thee 


A  QUALITY  EDUCATION  FOR 
HANDICAPPED  AMERICANS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  spent  a  most  moving  and  reward- 
ing day  visiting  the  Kansas  Cerebral 
Palsy  Foimdation  Summer  Camp,  the 
Kansas  Elks  Job  Training  Center,  and 
the  Institute  of  Logopedlcs,  each  of 
which  is  located  in  the  Wichita  area. 
These  f  acihties  ser\-e  young  Kan  sans  who 
are  physically  or  mentally  handicapped. 
This  visit  with  courageous  patieats  and 
the  dedicated  personnel  reaffirmed  my 
ccHi'viction  that  we  must  do  more  to 
reacb  each  of  the  40  mlllicai  Americans 
afSicted  with  mental  or  physical  handi- 
caps. The  Kanaans  served  by  these  insti- 
tuitions  are  most  fortunate;  with  their 
own  courage  and  expert  assistance,  they 
can  overcome  some  or  all  of  their  handi- 
c^;>s. 

But  too  many  other  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped  Americans  are  not 
so  fortunate.  Only  40  percent  of  the 
7  million  handicapped  children  m 
this  Nation  are  receiving  adequate  edu- 
cational services.  One  million  of  them 
are  excluded  from  public  schools. 

Recently,  Federal  courts  have  held  that 
if  a  State  provides  a  free  public  educa- 
tion for  all  children,  then  it  must,  in  fact, 
provide  that  educauon  for  all  handi- 
capped children.  We  can  look,  then,  to- 
ward a  time  when  physically  and  men- 
tally handicapped  children  will  receive 
the  education  from  which  all  too  many 
have  been  excluded.  But  we  must  also 
recognize  that  this  requirement  •v}\ll  place 
an  even  greater  strain  on  the  budget  of 
our  public  schools. 

I  have  often  stated  that  we  must  in- 
crease Federal  aid  to  education  in  order 


AHEPA  hospitals  l^^thens  ^d  TTies-     ^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^,  ^^^^  ^  property 
saloniki,   and   seven  health   centers  in     taxes  and  nrovlde  a  aualitv  education  for 


AHEPA  Agriculture  College  in  Greece. 

Ionian  Islands  earthquake  relief. 

AHEPA  Preventorium  in  Volos. 

Penelopian  Shelter  Home  in  Athens. 

AHEPA  Hall  for  Boys  at  St.  Basil's 
Academy.  .     ^ 

The  AHEPA  School  at  St.  Basil's  Acad- 
emv.  Garrison,  N.Y. 

Sale  of  S500  million  in  U.S.  War 
Bonds  during  World  War  n  as  an  official 
issuing  agency  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Truman  Library. 

Dr.  George  Papanicolaou  Cancer  Re- 
search Institute  at  Miami. 

The  AHEPA  Truman  Memorial. 
Athens,  Greece. 

The  New  Smyrna  Beach.  Pla..  mon- 
ument commemorating  the  first  landing 
of  Hellenes  in  the  new  world  in  the  year 

1768.  ,    . 

The  AHEPA  educational  journey  to 
Greece  student  program. 

These  are  some  of  AHEPA's  contribu- 
tions to  worthy  causes  during  lU  50 
years  of  existence. 

Members  of  AHEPA  take  justifiable 
pride  in  AHEPA's  record  of  accomplish- 
ment. AHEPA  has  championed  the  cause 
of  education— it  has  successfully  fought 
for  the  freedom  and  self-respect  of  the 
minorities  in  its  justice  for  Greece  and 
justice  for  CypruB  programs,  and 
AHEPA  has  always  displayed  Its  bene- 
volence and  generosity  to  the  strtckwi 
victims  of  disaster  both  here  and  abroad. 


taxes  and  provide  a  quality  education  for 
all  children.  With  these  recent  court  de- 
cisions the  need  for  increased  Federal 
assistance  is  even  more  acute. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  medical 
knowledge  and  technological  capability 
of  improving  the  quality  of  the  Uves  of 
most  handicapped  Americans.  My  visit 
last  week  took  this  problem  from  the  ab- 
stract concepts  of  bill  numbers  and  mul- 
timilUon-dollar  appropriations  and  put 
it  into  a  very  personal  perspective.  At 
times,  handicapped  Americans  are  for- 
gotten, not  intentionally  perhaps,  but  the 
effect  is  the  same.  After  my  visit  to 
Wichita  last  week  and  my  year  as  hon- 
orary chairman  of  United  Cerebral  PaUjr 
of  Kan.sa«,  I  have  a  very  personal  com- 
mitment to  support  legislation  which  will 
provide  adequate  care  for  each  mentally 
and  physically  handicapped  American. 


FREEDOM  IS  IN  SERIOUS  PERIL 

Mr.   INOUYE.  Mr.   President,   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoED  an  editorial  written  by  an 
old  friend,  a  former  resident  of  Hawaii. 
Editor  Richard  L.  Davis,  and  published  in 
the  Contra  Coeta  Time*,  of  Walnut 
Creek,  Oalil. 

-niere  being  no  objection,  tbe  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  Irt  the  Rbcorb, 
as  follows: 
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To  thbPoiwt:  Rktokkm'  CoNnDiLNTULrrT— 
Yoxj*  FwKBKtu  la  at  Qemiovs  Pkbu. 
(By  Dick  D«vl*) 
A  number  of  months  back,  we  propoeed 
that    the   United    States   Congress    enact    a 
shield  law   similar  to  California's,  to  protect 
the  confidentiality  of  working  newspaper  re- 
porters" news  souroea. 

At  that  time.  R«p.  Jerome  Waldle  i  D- 
Antloch)  coiUdn't  quite  go  along  with  the 
validity  of  our  extenaive  and  what  we  hoped 
would  be  persuasive  arguments. 

In  light  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  latest 
action  m  declaring  newsmen  and  women 
must  testify  before  grand  Juries,  we  are  re- 
peating this  requert  of  Bepa.  Waldle,  Ron 
DeUuma.  George  MUler.  along  with  some  old 
friends.  Uonel  Van  DeerUn,  John  E.  Mobs, 
Patsy  >dlnk,  3parky  Matounaga,  B.  F  Slak 
and  Bob  Wilson,  and  Senators  John  V.  Tun- 
ney.  Dan  Inouye.  Hiram  Pong. 

We  strongly  and  urgently  ask  our  sophisti- 
cated a^"rt  keenly  perceptive  readers  to  write 
these  congressmen  urging  them  to  support 
3en.  Aian  Cranaton's  bill  allowing  newsmen 
the  right  to  refuse  to  dlscloae  confidential 
sourcea. 

The  Cranston  bill,  as  we  urged  Representa- 
tive Waldle  many  months  back,  is  modeled 
on  the  California  law  to  protect  news  sources. 
California  is  one  of  14  states  having  such 
protection. 

It  IS  imperative  £hat  this  safeguard  be 
extended  nationwide,  particularly  in  today's 
shrinking  world  which  finds  reporters  ex- 
panding their  "beau"  and  storlea  Into  other 
states  and  even  Into  other  nations. 

Putting  If  bluntly,  the  Supreme  Court's 
ruling,  by  a  vote  of  5  to  4.  means  that  you 
oan  no  longer  expect  the  confidences  of 
"leads"  you  give  newsmen  to  a  particularly 
sensitive  story  to  be  kept.  A  grand  ]ury  can 
subpoena  rsporters  and  editors,  and  d«nand 
that  they  violate  this  oonfldence. 

Reflected  in  this  ruUng  Is  the  controversy 
between  the  present  administration  and 
newsmen.  It  has  grown  and  accelerated  as 
newspaper  and  television  reporters  have  been 
called  Increasingly  before  federal  and  state 
grand  Juries  investigating  the  Black  Pan- 
thers. Students  for  a  Democratic  Society, 
political  dlsaentars,  drug  puahera  and  a 
mixed  bag  of  law  enforcement  targets. 

Reporters  have  been  subpoenaed,  usually 
after  doing  stories  on  these  groups  and  in- 
dividuals, because  In  many  Instances  they 
have  better  access  to  these  sources  than 
police  have  been  able  to  establish  through 
informers. 

The  effect  of  the  court's  ruling  la  to  turn 
newspaperman  suad  women  into  an  Inves- 
tigative arm  of  government,  in  addition  to 
making  informers  of  all  of  us  In  the  news- 
paper burtneas.  Our  alternative  to  this  rul- 
ing Is  Jail,  and  many  dedicated,  professional 
newsmen  and  women  are  certain  to  opt  for 
this  alternative. 

To  say  this  undermines  the  historic  inde- 
pendence of  newspaper  men  and  women  Is 
putting  It  mildly.  What  It  would  do  Is  liter- 
ally dry  up  our  news  sources  and  make  It  all 
but  impossible  to  keep  the  public  itiformed 
about  the  actions  of  the  instruments  the 
people  themselves  have  created — government. 
Would  you,  for  instance,  tip  even  a  close 
friend  In  the  newspaper  business  about 
wrongdoing  you  suspect  In  government — par- 
tlcxilarly  if  you  are  an  employe  of  govern- 
ment— If  you  knew  that  the  newspaperman 
or  woman  would  be  forced  to  identify  the 
source  of  his  or  her  information  to  a  grand 
Jury  under  threat  of  Jail? 

What  some  Justices,  government  officials 
ar»d  eren  our  elected  repreaentatlvea  fall  to 
realise  Is  that  protecting  the  confidence  of 
all  news  sources  la  not  only  vital  but  critical 
to  the  performance  of  a  press  attempting  to 
keep  lbs  public  aa  thoroughly  informed  aa 
humanly  possible. 


Newsmen  and  women,  of  course,  are  not  a 
prlvUsged  class.  We  would  expect  them  to 
be-And  they  are— first  of  all  good  citizens 
of  their  communities,  state  and  nation  We 
ask  no  special  privilege,  and  hardly  need  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  to  "enlighten"  us 
as  to  what  Is  either  right  or  wrong  few  our 
country. 

No  photographer  Is  going  to  focus  his 
camera  on  a  child  going  down  for  the  ihlrd 
time  and  drowning  merely  to  take  a  dramat- 
ic picture  for  tomorrow  morning's  news- 
paper  First  he's  going  to  rescue  the  kid. 

Likewise,  no  newspaperman  or  woman  Is 
going  to  allow  a  policeman  to  be  murdered,  a 
bank  to  be  bombed  or  a  plane  to  be  skyjacked 
Just  tor  a  news  beat  on  the  oppojilllon. 

Anyone  who  pictures  prolessloi.al  Journal- 
ists in  this  dlstortedly  dim  light  simply 
Qoesn't  know  the  type  of  dedicated,  respon- 
sible people  newspapers  are  attracting.  Above 
all.  and  sometimes  ever,  to  their  editor's  re- 
gret, they  are  extremely  aware  and  careful. 
I  We  say  regret  because  of  the  Inclination  at 
tunes  ol  many  newspaper  people  to  enter 
the  never-never  land  of  advocacy  reporting 
rather  than  factually  Informing  the  Amer- 
ican public  of  precisely  what  Is  happening). 
Perhaps,  however,  this  Is  a  legacy — and  It 
was  frequently  a  proud  and  fruitful  one  at 
that — which  we  inherited  from  the  old  Front 
Page  "  Journalism  days  of  the  1920s  and  19308 
of  hiding  escapees  or  murder  suspects  in  roll- 
top  desks  until  we  phoned  the  story  to  the 
city  desk. 

Quite  frankly,  we've  never  impeded  law  en- 
forcement, the  courts  or  government  from 
doing  the  Job  society  assigns.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. We've  helped.  But  never  have  and 
never  will  reveal  a  confidential  source. 

Neither  have  we  become  an  arm  of  law  en- 
forcement, the  courts  or  government.  Again, 
never  have  and  never  will. 

But,  and  majie  no  mistake,  not  only  the 
historic  prlnclp  e  of  a  free  press  but  the  pub- 
llcs  right  to  know  precisely  what  Is  going  on 
In  this  country  ire  In  serious  Jeopardy  due  to 
this  Supreme  Court  ruling. 

Let  your  elected  Representative  and  Sen- 
ator know  that  you  are  demanding  a  na- 
tional shield  law  for  American  newsmen  and 
women  throughout  our  50  states  by  mailing 
this  column,  with  your  comments,  to  them 
today. 

This  Is  no  time  to  be  apathetic.  One  of  j-our 
basic  freedoms  Is  In  danger  of  going  right 
down  the  tubes. 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ORDER 
OP  AHEPA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  remind  Congress  that  the 
famous  Order  of  Ahepa  is  celebrating 
Its  golden  anniversary  during  July  of 
1972.  This  outstanding  order  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Greek  descent  has  made  so  many 
contributions  to  the  improvement  and 
enrichment  of  American  life  that  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  enumerate  all  of 
them.  The  best  I  can  do  is  to  place  In  the 
Recori)  a  partial  list  of  accomplishments 
during  50  years  of  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


FiTTT  Yeass  or  Slavics  akd  Accomplishment 
The  Order  of  Ahepa  was  founded  July  36, 
1922,  In  Atlanta,  Qa.,  and  Its  Jurisdiction 
extends  to  49  states,  Canada,  and  Australia, 
with  430  local  chapters.  The  Ord«  of  Abep* 
is  a  secret  fraternal  orgaulaatlon,  which  U 
non-polltlcal  and  non-sectarian.  The  word 
"Ahepa"  la  an  acrostic,  and  Is  derived  from 


the  first  letters  of  the  followtng:  AmertotB 
Hellenic  Educational  Progresslvs  Assodatlon. 

Membership  In  the  Order  of  Ahepa  la  open 
to  men  of  good  moral  character  who  are  oiti. 
zens  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  Oaa- 
ada,  or  who  have  declared  their  Intention 
to  become  citizens. 

The  "Ahepa  Family"  Is  composed  of  four 
separate  organizations,  all  of  which  work  is 
harmony  on  a  local,  district  and  natkioal 
level.  They  are:  The  Order  of  Ahepin- Tht 
Daughters  of  Penelcpe  (senior  women's  am. 
lliary) — The  Sons  of  Pericles  (Junior  young 
men's  auxUlary) — Maids  of  Athena  (Junior 
young  women's  auxUlary). 

OBJECTS    or    AHEPA 

1.  To  promote  and  encourage  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

2.  To  Instruct  Its  members  In  the  tenets 
and  fundamental  principles  of  government, 
and  in  the  recognition  and  respect  of  the 
Inalienable  rights  of  mankind. 

3.  To  instill  in  Its  membership  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 

4.  To  encourage  its  members  to  always  be 
profoundly  interested  and  actively  paklcl- 
patlng  In  the  p)Olltlcal,  civic,  social  and  com- 
mercial fields  of  human  endeavor. 

5.  To  pledge  Its  members  to  do  their  utmost 
to  stamp  out  any  and  all  political  corrup- 
tion; and  to  arouse  Its  members  to  the 
fact  that  tyranny  Is  a  menace  to  the  life, 
property,  prosperity,  honor  and  mtegrlty  of 
every  nation. 

6.  To  promote  a  better  and  more  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  the  attributes  and 
Ideals  of  Hellenism  and  Hellenic  Culture. 

7.  To  promote  good  fellowship,  and  endov 
lt«  members  with  the  perfection  of  the  moral 
sense. 

8.  To  endow  its  members  with  a  spirit  of 
altruism,  common  understanding,  mutual 
benevolence  and  helpfvilness. 

9.  To  chaanplon  the  cause  of  Education, 
and  to  maintain  new  channels  for  facilitating 
the  dissemination  of  cultxire  and  learning. 

AHEPA'S    CONTKIBUTIONS    TO    WORTHY   CAU818 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  has  contributed  finan- 
cially to  many  worthy  causes  during  Its  60 
years  of  existence,  on  a  national  and  inter- 
iiational  level.  These  contributions  do  not 
take  Into  account  the  many  local  activities 
of  our  chapters  within  the  realm  of  their 
communities.  Local  Ahepa  chapters  have  al- 
ways given  generously  and  vigorously  sup- 
ported local  community  undertakings  In  the 
fields  of  education,  charity  and  civic  Improve- 
ment. The  national  and  International  con- 
tributions Include: 

Relief  of  Florida  hurricane  victims. 

Belief  of  Mississippi  flood  victims. 

Relief  of  Corinth  Earthquake  victims. 

For  the  War  Orphans  of  Greece. 

Relief  of  Dodecanese  Earthquake  victims. 

For   the   fatherless   children   of   refugees, 
through  the  Near  East  Relief. 

For  the  Hellenic  Museum. 

National  Scholarships  to  worthy  students. 

For  the  Theological  Semlnarlea  at  Brook- 
line  and  Pomfret. 

Ahepa  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Memorial  at 
Hyde  Park. 

Ypallantl  and  Dllboy  Memorials. 

Sons  of  Perlclee  Memorial  to  the  American 
Phllhellenss  of  1821.  at  Mlasolonghl,  Greece, 

Relief    of    Turkish    Earthquake    victims. 

For  the  Patriarchate  of  Jertiaalem. 

For  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople. 

Ecuadore&n  Relief. 

Kansas  City  Flood  Relief. 

Greek  War  Relief. 

Ahepa  Hospitals  in   Athens   and  Tbesw- 
lonlkl,  and  7  Health  Centers  In  Greece. 

Ahepa  Agricultural  College  In  Greece. 

Ionian  Islands  earthquake  relief, 

Ahepa  Preventorliun  In  Volos. 

Peneloplan  Shelter  Home  In  Athens. 

Ahepa  Hall  for  Boys  at  St.  BasU's  Academy. 

The  Ahepa  School  at  St.  Basil's  Academy, 
Garrison,  N.T. 
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-^  of  600  MlUkm  Dollars  In  UB.  War 
J5I  durmg  world  War  n  as  an  official 
^%^y  of  tb.  VB.  Trsasury. 

^^^^"'^ISnlcolaou  Cancer  Research 

"Sr'^llTep^'^iinan    Memorial.    Athens, 

**JIIf  Mew  Smvma  Beach,  Fla.,  monument 
«^S>^tmg^he  First  Landing  of  Hel- 
^^Te  New  world  in  the  year  17M. 
TOs^epa  Educational  Journey  to  Greece 

''S  I^me  of  Ahepa's  contributions 
to  wrthy    causes    during    its    50    years    of 

existence.  ^^^^^^^___ 

A  CREDO  BY  ROBERT  F.   OOHEEN^ 
ROTIRINQ  PRESIDENT  OP 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 
Mr  PELL  Mr.  President,  the  retiring 
nresident  of  Princeton  University,  Rob- 
ert F  Goheen,  recently  sent  me  a 
•Credo  "  I  thought  It  the  best  credo  that 
I  have  ever  seen  and  for  this  reason  be- 
lieve it  would  be  of  interest  to  Senators. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  credo 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

A   Obkdo 

In  the  long  history  of  civilization  there  are 
always  strong  pressures  In  favor  of  low-level 
sorts  of  conformity— pressures  against  un- 
Tthodoxy.  individuality,  and  self-won  re- 
sponslbUlty.  And  aU  the  whUe  from  left  and 
from  right  aggressive  voices  proclaim  that 
truth  and  virtue  are  theirs  alone.  But  there 
Is  one  place  above  all  where  It  Is  (or  should 
be)  possible  for  men  to  think  and  act  as 
their  own  reasoned  Judgment  and  best  con- 
science dictate — namely,  a  university.  Here 
!t  IS  that  the  willingness  to  think  otherwise, 
to  dream,  to  question,  and  to  dare  should 
flourish. 

If  an  utter  stranger  to  our  civilization 
shoiUd  ask:  "Where  in  your  society  can  a 
person  disagree  with  Imptmlty  from  accepted 
practices,  dogmas,  and  doctrines?"  the  an- 
swer should  be,  "The  universities.  That  la 
part  of  their  being.  Their  role  Is  to  conserve 
the  best  of  the  past  and  to  look  forward 
from  It.  On  both  counts  they  are  committed 
to  freedom  for  the  individual,  the  dignity 
of  the  human  person,  and  tolerance  toward 
dissent  within  broad  and  agreed  upon 
limits." 


Millions  of  forgotten  Americans  of  every 
political  aflUlatlon  feel  that  for  the  first  time 
they  have  an  effective  and  artlctilate  spokes- 
man. Mr.  Agnew  has  talked  In  a  common 
sense  way  about  the  Issues  that  concern  them 
most.  He  has  had  the  courage  to  talk  about 
subjeota  which  have  somehow  come  to  be 
considered  beyond  the  scope  of  honest  debate. 
This  Is  why  he  has  such  an  enormous  appeal 
among  the  growing  ranks  of  tradiUonal 
Democrats  whom  George  Meany  tells  us  are 
Increasingly  disenchanted  with  the  leftward 
drift  of  their  party's  leadership. 

Vice  President  Agnew  has.  in  fact,  become 
something  of  a  folk  hero  to  mlUlons  of  middle 
Americans  throughout  the  country.  His 
strong  popularity  was  seen  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Prlmarv  when  he  received  more  write- 
in  votes  than  any  candidate  In  that  state's 
history  and  more  votes  than  either  Senators 
McGovern  and  Muskle.  I  know  from  my  own 
extensive  visits  around  New  Tork  State  how 
strong  his  following  Is  among  New  Torkers. 
I  have  said  jH-evlously  that  with  the  sup- 
port of  those  who  supported  me  in  1970. 
Richard  Nixon  can  and  wlU  carry  New  Tork 
State.  I  made  that  prediction  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  RepubUcan  Party  would  once 
agam  be  fielding  the  Nlxon-Agnew  team.  The 
same  New  Yorkers  who  made  my  election 
possible  are  the  ones  who  most  enthusiasti- 
cally support  the  Vice  President.  If  Splro 
Agnew  is  not  on  the  RepubUcan  ticket,  in  my 
judgment  that  ticket  will  be  weakened  na- 
tlonaUy,  Richard  NUon's  chanoes  for  carry- 
ing New  York  would  be  placed  in  serious 
jeopardy. 

THE  MANSFIELD  AMENDMENT 


RENOMINATION  OF  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT AGNEW  ASKED 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  I  issued  yester- 
day asking  that  the  Republican  Party 
renominate  Spiro  Agnew  for  the  ofBce  of 
Vice  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows : 

Statemxnt  bt  Senatob  James  L.  Buckley 

Spiro  Agnew  is  a  tremendous  asset  to  the 
Nixon  team  and  I  am  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  to  drop  him  from  the  ticket  would 
clearly  hurt  Richard  Nixon's  re-election 
chances. 

The  Vice  President  has  brought  many  dis- 
tinguished qualities  to  all  of  the  c^oes  he  has 
held,  and  particularly  to  the  high  one  he  now 
holds.  Two  qualities,  however,  stand  out  as 
representative  of  the  man:  courage  and 
character.  He  nas  the  cotirage  to  say  what  he 
thinks:  equally  ln^)ortant — and  even  more 
rare— he  has  the  kind  of  character  that 
makes  what  he  says  worth  saying. 
CXVni 1666— Part  19 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  little 
more  can  be  said  concerning  the  war  In 
Indochina  that  has  not  been  stated 
many  times  before.  And  I  seriously  won- 
der if  anything  more  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  war  in  Vietnam,  anything  that 
has  not  been  tried  and  failed  before.  We 
must  extricate  ourselves  from  the  quag- 
mire of  Vietnam  and  the  immense  bur- 
den which  it  has  placed  upon  our  citi- 
zens. 

I  strongly  support  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  (Mr.  Mansfiixd)  and  the 
Senate  Poreigm  Relations  Committee  In 
this  effort  to  terminate  U.S.  involvement 
in  the  endless  and  winless  war  in  Viet- 
nam. The  Senate  must  take  the  initia- 
tive. The  American  people  wish  to  see 
our  men  come  home— all  of  them.  No  na- 
tion can  be  expected  to  release  pris- 
oners of  war  when  the  war  la  still  going 
on.  One  of  the  tragic  aspects  of  our  self- 
delusion  is  that  those  who  talk  about 
getting  American  prisoners  of  war  back 
from  Vietnam  contravene  that  policy  by 
supporting  increased  military  activity. 
The  cOTitinued  bombing  perpetuates  the 
confinement  of  prisoners.  As  long  aa  we 
have  American  troops  stationed  and 
fighting  in  Vietnam,  we  will  not  get  our 
prisOTiers  of  war  released.  Yet  jome  peo- 
ple persist  in  thinking  that  we  can  con- 
vince the  North  Vietnamese  to  release 
these  men  by  stepped-up  military  pres- 
sure. 

If  we  continue  to  pursue  a  policy  de- 
signed to  win  the  war  for  the  corrupt 
South  Vietnamese  dictatorship,  we  are 
courting  disaster.  We  are  courting  dis- 
aster not  just  for  our  men.  but  also  for 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  'Hie  Preal- 
d«it's  "Vietnamiiation"  plan  has  not 
succeeded.  U  the  South  Vietnamese  can- 
not handle  their  own  affairs,  why  should 
we  continue  to  do  it  for  them?  Three 


months  aco,  I  received  a  letter  from  an 
Air  Force  officer  stationed  in  Taiwan, 
who  fllee  miflsiona  over  Vietnam.  I  would 
like  to  share  a  portion  of  that  letter  with 
my  colleagues  today,  as  an  example  of 
what  this  war  is  doing  to  the  spirit  of 
men  in  Vietnam  as  well  as  our  citizens  at 
home: 

I  felt  that  I  needed  to  write  to  someone  who 
cares,  someone  who  is  concerned  about  the 
deplcrable  situation  here  in  Vietnam.  For- 
tunately, I  am  a  native-born  Callfornlan  and 
vou  are  a  Senator  from  there 

Since  the  Ncrth  Vietnamese  invasion  com- 
menced a  month  ago.  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  has  done  nothing  but  be  destroyed, 
retreat,  and  then  hold  up  wherever  they  can. 
Many  of  the  places  they  are,  there  is  no 
way  to  supply  them  exeept  by  airlift  as  the 
enemy  controls  most  of  the  surrounding  area 
plus  the  rlrers  and  roads. 

The  Vietnamese  Air  Force  will  not  fly  sup- 
plies to  their  own  men  because  they  keep 
getting  shot  down. 

Therefore  It  falls  to  the  CI 30s  flown  by 
Americans  to  fly  in  all  the  suppUes. 

The  major  problem  is  that  the  enemy  Is 
waiting  with  guns  aligned  on  the  DMZ, 
shooting  down  and  up  our  aircraft.  The 
enemy  Is  smart.  All  they  need  to  do  is  be  there 
and  wait  and  a  CISO  will  keep  flying  in  to 
drop.  Every  time  they  damage  an  aircraft 
they  have  scored  a  victory,  because  that  ftlp» 
craft  la  out  of  commission  for  awhile  and 
cant  perform  its  major  role  of  cargo-haul- 
ing. The  thing  that  really  makes  this  bad  Is 
the  reason  for  the  need  for  the  drops.  L*st 
night  a  Lt.  Col.  who  works  In  the  Aircraft 
Command  Center  told  me  when  I  asked  him 
why  we  were  risking  and  losing  men  and 
planes  In  these  drops,  that  if  these  p>artlcu- 
lar  places  fell,  the  psychological  effect  would 
be  devastating.  Well,  to  me  and  almost  all 
the  other  crew  members  psychological  rea- 
sons are  not  enough  to  daUy  risk  onr  «dl. 

I  surely  wish  you  couM  come  over  here  and 
look  at  the  situation  yourself.  Don't  talk  to 
the  QvoartAM  and  backers.  Oome  talk  to  the 
people  who  are  working  and  hear  their  opin- 
ions. YouTl  be  shocked,  to  say  the  least.  I 
don't  know  why  the  leaders  here  make  the 
statements  that  they  do. 


No  one  person  should  be  blamed  for 
the  UJ3.  role  in  Indochina.  But  we  must 
assess  our  position,  realistically  and 
honestly.  We  must  get  out  of  Vietnam 
now.  Mr.  President,  the  Mansfield 
amendment  Is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant provisions  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  all  Sena- 
tors will  realize  the  need  to  retain  this 
provision  as  we  vote  on  8.  8390.  The 
American  people,  whom  we  represent, 
must  not  be  forced  to  accept  another  de- 
lay in  our  disengagement  simply  due  to 
the  hesitancy  of  the  Congress  to  act  on 
their  behalf. 


RAPID  CITY,  S.  DAK.,  FLOOD  RE- 
LIEP— STATEMENT  OP  ROBERT 
W.  HIR8CH 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Robert  W. 
Hlrsch,  of  South  Dakota,  yesterday  testi- 
fied In  favor  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1972,  legislation  which  would  provide 
additional  relief  to  the  victims  of  the 
Rapid  City  flood.  The  bill  would  increase 
the  m«'r>TwnTT<  Einiount  which  can  be  for- 
given or  canceled  from  the  present 
$2,500  to  $5,000  on  loans  made  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  or  the 
Small  BiBinees  Administration,  and 
would  reduce  the  interest  rate  on  these 
loans  from  SVs  to  1  percent.  Bob  Hirsch 
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Is  a  strong  and  influential  voice  for  the 
people  of  South  Dakota.  If  this  additional 
flood  relief  for  South  Dakota  is  success- 
ful, it  will  be  in  large  part  due  to  his 
flne  efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  by  Mr.  Hirsch  be  entered  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statkmint  or  Robtkt  W.  Hirsch,  Ripttblican 

Candidate    roa    thk    VB.    Sxnatt    Prom 

South  Dakota.  July   19,  1872 

Mr.  Chftlrman,  I  un  plaased  to  offer  my 
oomnMiits  in  support  of  the  Disaster  Be- 
oovary  Act  of  1873.  On  the  night  of  June  9, 
1873,  the  gr«at««t  n»t\u«l  disaster  to  strike 
the  state  eft  South  Dakota  occurred  when 
flood  waters  pouring  out  of  the  Black  Hills 
deatroyed  much  of  Bapld  City  and  surround- 
ing oonununltles. 

The  loss  of  Uvea,  homes  and  property  Is 
unequalled  In  the  history  of  our  state.  The 
plight  of  the  homeless  is  even  more  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
pec^>l«  In  Rapid  City  had  no  Insurance  cov- 
ering the  peril  of  flood. 

Businessmen  also  find  themselves  In  a 
situation  where  the  insurance  coverage  Ls 
iaoklng  and  wUl  not  r«pay  the  loss.  To  these 
people  we  must  offer  the  chance  to  rebuild 
tfaetr  homes  and  businesses. 

The  Disaster  Recovery  Act  of  1972  provides 
for  an  ertenslon  of  disairter  relief  benefits 
which  wlU  be  neoeMary  for  the  rebuilding  of 
Bapld  City  and  lU  neighboring  communl- 
tlea.  The  »a,000  forglveneee  clause  vrtll  give 
to  the  people  of  the  stricken  Black  HUls  area 
a  new  Incentive  to  return  to  the  task  of 
placing  tbelr  bustneaaes  in  operation  and 
TTiairing  their  homes  liveable  again.  The  Im- 
plamentatlon  of  the  forglveneaa  provision 
from  the  first  dollar  of  the  loan  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  Interest  rate  from  6%%  to 
1%  will  give  new  hope  to  these  flood  vlc- 
tUne — the  hope  that  they  can  again  prepare 
for  normal  Uvlng  and  biulneaa  activities 
without  Uvlng  under  the  shadow  of  a  large 
debt  that  will  hound  them  for  life. 

Some  in  the  State  have  expreaaed  the  fear 
that  thoee  who  have  already  applied  for 
relief  benefits  will  be  excluded  from  the  new 
prorrliilonfl.  This  we  know  Is  not  true,  as  any 
person  In  the  area  Is  eligible  for  the  new 
relief  benefits  whether  he  applies  before  or 
after  enactment  of  the  Disaster  Recovery 
Act. 

As  a  South  Dakotan  and  more  Importantly 
as  a  ooncamed  cltlisen  I  ask  this  oommlttee 
and  the  Congress  (or  favorable  consideration 
of  this  legislation.  I  would  hope  that  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  bUl  could  serve 
as  a  new  basis  for  relief  provided  to  victims 
of  nat\iral  disasters  in  the  future  wherever 
and  whenever  they  may  strike. 

I  know  to  the  people  of  Rapid  City  and 
the  Black  HUls  area  this  legislation  will  mean 
new  hope  as  they  begin  the  long  Job  of  re- 
establishing their  shattered  homes,  busi- 
nesses and  lives  I  urge  your  support  of  this 
bill  so  that  the  Congress  may  offer  the  flood 
victims  the  help  they  need  as  they  begin 
their  return  to  normalcy.  In  addition.  I  would 
p>olnt  out  that  the  immediacy  of  this  legis- 
lation l8  of  the  utmost  Importance  because 
the  time  to  begin  rebuilding  Is  now  Sknd  the 
residents  of  this  flood-ravaged  area  desper- 
ately need  your  support. 


NATIONAL      DEFENSE      EDUCATION 

ACT,  TITLE  rn 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
note  with  interest  that  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  appropriations  bill.  Hit.  15417 
(S.  Rept.  No.  92-894) .  passed  by  the  Sen- 


ate on  June  27.  contains  many  provi- 
sions of  benefit  to  Alabama  schools. 

Among  these  programs  is  title  HI  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958.  This  program  last  year  provided 
$1.2  million  to  my  State  on  a  50-50 
matching  basis  helping  Alabama  schools 
purchase  audiovisual,  laboratory,  and 
other  equipment  and  materials.  This 
program  has  helped  hundreds  of  Ala- 
bama school  districts  acquire  the  most 
modem  £Uid  up-to-date  teaching  tools  so 
that  in  my  State  today  we  have  some  of 
the  Nation's  best  schools. 

Despite  all  the  progress  we  have  made, 
however,  much  still  needs  to  be  done.  As 
I  have  traveled  around  Alabama,  too 
often  do  I  hear  the  complaint  that  there 
is  just  not  enough  money  available  to 
buy  the  equipment  and  materials  that 
are  reaUy  needed  for  our  children. 
Therefore,  it  is  very  important  to  my 
State  and  to  the  Nation  that  the  NDEA 
m  program  be  continued  at  an  increased 
rate  wherever  possible.  In  many  cases, 
NDK.\  in  matching  dollars  are  the  only- 
ones  available  to  a  school  for  moderniza- 
tion of  classroom  teaching  and,  if  this 
program  is  cutoff,  many  schools  will  be 
denied  the  equipment  and  materials 
they  need  to  do  the  best  job. 

Mr.  President,  the  use  of  audiovisual 
technology  is  by  no  means  the  only  an- 
swer to  our  education  problems  today. 
There  can  be  no  substitute  for  well- 
trained  teachers  and  the  best  of  school 
curricula.  But  many  studies  indicate 
that  the  use  of  audiovisual  techniques 
has  improved  learning  and  has  stimu- 
lated the  Interest  of  the  student,  while 
helping  the  teacher  to  do  a  better  Job. 
For  example,  in  the  area  of  reading, 
where  we  have  a  national  rlght-to-read 
program  designed  to  help  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  youngsters  who 
have  severe  reading  problems,  the  use 
of  audiovisual  equipment  and  materials 
has  repeatedlj-  met  with  success.  NDEA 
m  fimds  have  been  used  in  a  majority 
of  local  right-to-read  projects. 

Therefore.  I  commend  the  Senate  La- 
bor-HEW  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee for  including  NDEA  m  in  Its  bill 
again  this  year,  and  urge  the  Senate  con- 
ferees to  do  all  they  can  to  win  adoption 
of  the  Senate-passed  $75  million  for  this 
program.  This  amoimt  would  result  in  a 
modest  increase  in  fimds  for  Alabama 
schools  and,  based  on  the  need,  and  the 
willingness  of  our  schools  to  match  the 
Federal  dollars,  this  Increase  would  be  a 
worthwhile  investment.  Par  too  often  in 
these  Federal  programs  we  provide  a 
simple  grant,  with  no  incentive  for  local 
communities  to  bear  a  share  of  the  bur- 
den. In  the  case  of  NDEA  m.  these 
local  schools  do  their  share  on  a  dollar- 
for-dollar  matching  basis.  This  is  a  com- 
mendable procedure.  As  long  as  the  local 
schools  are  willing  to  do  their  share,  and 
as  long  as  the  current  pressing  need  for 
this  program  continues,  then  I  believe 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  do  Its  share. 

Mr.  President.  NDEA  HI  is  a  fine  pro- 
gram of  benefit  to  Alabama  and  to  r,ll 
States,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  be 
continued  during  fiscal  year  1973,  £is 
proposed  by  the  Senate  version  of  HJl. 
15417. 


INACCURACIES  AND  MISCONCEP- 
TION8  IN  NEW  YORK  TIMES  EM- 
TORIAL  ON  PESTICIDE  LEGISLA- 
TION 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  has 
worked  well  over  a  year  on  H.R.  10728. 
The  objective  of  that  bill  Is  to  protect 
man  and  his  environment  from  the  mis- 
use of  pesticides.  I  believe  that  all  fatr 
minded  people  are  united  in  their  desire 
to  achieve  this  objective.  Our  progress 
has  been  impeded,  however,  by  the  com- 
plexity of  this  legislation,  which  has  been 
compounded  by  misinformation,  misun- 
derstandings, and  the  hundreds  of 
amendments  that  have  been  offered  and 
considered  in  great  detail.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  which  has  not  made 
such  an  extensive  study  of  the  bill,  has 
also  been  subjected  to  such  misinforma- 
tion. While  I  am  sure  the  objective  of 
that  committee  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, the  Committee  on  Commerce  has 
reported  out  a  number  of  amendments 
which  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting man  and  his  environment. 

As  an  example  of  the  type  of  misun- 
derstanding which  has  impeded  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD  an  editorial  published  by  the  New 
York  Times  on  July  16.  1972,  together 
with  a  letter  that  I  have  written  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  concerning 
that  editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou, 
as  follows: 

Nrw   Law    for    PzsTicmis 

Soon  after  its  return  this  week  the  Senate 
Is  scheduled  to  take  up  a  revised  pesticide 
control  blU,  one  of  the  moet  Important— and 
controversial — items  on  Its  agenda.  If  tint 
legislation  Is  to  serve  the  Interests  of  the 
environment,  at  home  and  abrocui,  the  Sen- 
ate bUl  wlU  have  to  prevail  over  It*  feeble 
oovmterpart  In  the  House  of  Bepreeentatlvee. 
And  If  It  is  to  be  a  really  major  contribution. 
It  wlU  have  to  include  the  strengthening 
ameivdments  added  by  Senators  Nelaon  of 
Wisconsin  and  Han  of  Michigan. 

Even  the  basic  Senate  bill  Is  superior  to 
the  House  version,  which  would  require  pee- 
tlclde  manufacturers  to  file  only  minimal  in- 
formation and  would,  in  effect,  reUeve  them 
of  having  to  prove  that  a  product  la  both 
safe  and  necessary  before  It  can  be  registered. 
Even  worse,  It  would  Indemnify  manufactur- 
ers for  financial  loss,  should  the  Government 
feel  compelled  to  rule  a  noxious  chemical  off 
the  market. 

Among  the  Senate  amendments,  whicta 
await  only  formal  approval  by  the  Commerce 
Committee,  three  are  outstanding.  One  would 
reqvUre  a  manufacturer  applying  for  registra- 
tion of  a  product  to  report  all  its  test  data 
to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  to  insure  that  no  pertinent  information 
be  hidden  from  public  disclosure  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  a  "trade  secret." 

Another  would  permit  citizen  suits  against 
both  the  manufacturer  and  the  E.P.A.  for 
alleged  failure  to  perform  a  mandatory  duty 
in  connection  with  the  registration  process. 
And  a  third  would  require  that  foreign  na- 
tions and  International  agencies  be  fully 
wauned  of  the  danger  of  those  peetlcldee 
which  the  United  States  bans  at  home  but 
allows  to  be  exported.  A  terrifying  example  !• 
the  fungicide  used  to  treat  grain  shlpmenU 
intended  for  seed,  which  has  caused  the 
deaths  of  hundreds  of  Iraqis  who  unwittingly 
used  the  seed  for  bread. 
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^^  and  a  doaen  other  strengthening 
^!Jt,^  will  be  treated  aa  a  block  on 
SrSSS  flo^  "  they  are  app«>v^^PP2; 
^(T^  have  to  chip  away  at  them  one 
!!!^e  which  Bhould  be  difficult.  If  they  are 
SL!?  dovm  en  bloc.  th«i  their  ?«>?<»«« 
;SW  w  reintroduce  them  one  by  one, 

"•S^^^L^^entallst.  wUl  ne^ 
J^fp^Uc  backing  they  can  get  for  the 
SoTflght  and  for  the  conference  committee 
bftttle  to  follow. 

US     SBNATI,    COMUrrnCE    ON    AOBl- 
OULTCEX    AKD    POBISTST. 

Washington.   D.C..   July   19,   1972. 

SmToa, 

nmo  York  Times, 

"^"'SaTon  July  16  the  Tims.  prtntM 
J^torlal  entitled  "New  Law  for  Pesa- 
iTds?  which  contained  several  statemsntt 
SSi'  I  believe  are  Ukely  to  <«ate  a  false 
SpwMlon  of  the  facu.  The  statement,  to 
^ohl  refer  and  the  facU  concerning  them 
am  set  out  below : 

1  BUtement:  "One  would  require  a  manu- 
tuvaitr  applying  for  registration  of  a  prod- 
urttTreport  all  Its  te.t  daU  to  the  Envlron- 
£xil  m*«:tlon  Agency.  .  .  ."  In  context, 
UMpears  that  this  refers  to  one  of  the  fllteen 
noups  of  amendments  approved  by  the  Com- 
SwcTcommlttee  on  June  23  and  set  out  In 
SToommlttee  print  published  on  Juns  30 
by  that  Committee,  a  copy  of  which  Is  en- 
Pact-   The  Agriculture  Committee  amend- 
ment does  this.  The  Commerce  Oommlttee 
unendment  does  not.  The  amendment  pro- 
Dosed  by  the  Agrlcxilture  Committee  on  this 
^otot  requires  each  appUcant  for  reglatra- 
tton  to  file.  If  requested  by  the  Admlnlatra- 
toar   a  full  description  of  "the  tesU  made 
and   the   results    thereof    upon    which   the 
claims  are  baaed.  The  Agriculture  Committee 
would  thus  give  the  Administrator  f uU  power 
to  obtain  all  test  daU  which  he  needs  to  de- 
toinlna  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  the  pesti- 
cide both  favorable  and  unfavorable. 

■ma  Commerce  Committee  amendment 
noold  Btnke  this  provision  and  in  lieu  thereof 
woald  require  a  full  dercrlptlon  of  "any  tert. 
oBtni"  m  support  of  the  appUcatlon  and  the 
result,  thereof.  Th«  commerce  Oommlttee 
would  thus  give  the  applicant  the  dlwjretlon 
a.  to  what  test,  he  wUl  <^er.  U  he  oflera  only 
favonbl.  tert  data,  the  Administrator  would 
bav*  no  authority  to  require  him  to  fU«  un- 
favorable test  data. 

The  Commerce  Oommlttee  amendment  fur- 
ther limits  the  Administrator's  consideration 
of  test  daU  by  providing  that  "the  Admin- 
istrator shall  not  rely  on  test  results  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  this  subeectlon  unless  he 
determines  that  (I)  the  testa  were  conducted 
in  accordance  with  applicable  Federal,  state, 
or  local  law  and    (11)    participation  in  the 
t«Bts  was  the  result  of  a  free,  voluntary,  and 
informed  choice  by  each  participant."  The 
Commerce   Committee   would   thus   prevent 
the  denial  of  registration  for  an  extremely 
dangerous   pesticide   If   the   Administrator's 
knowledge  of  that  danger  was  obtained  as 
a  result  of  tests  conducted  In  violation  of 
Sunday  or  other  laws,  or  If  any  participant 
in  the  test  was  not  fully  Informed.  The  prin- 
cipal proponent  of  this  amendment  at  the 
Agriculture  Committee  hearings  inserted   a 
statement  In  the  recOTd  at  page  326  to  the 
effect  that  test  daU  should  be  discarded  for 
"Imagined"   coercion,   or   If  the   participant 
did  not  understand  "technical  concepts  such 
as  chollnesterase  function,  depreaalon.  and 
regeneraUon."  or  If  It  was  explained  by  a 
parson  In  an  employer  relationship  to  the 
participant.      The      Commerce      Committee 
amendment  would  thus  deny  the  Adminis- 
trator essential  Information  needed  to  pro- 
tect mun  and  the  environment. 

a.  BUtement:  "And  a  third  would  require 
that  foreign  nations  and  International  agen- 


cies be  fxilly  warned  of  the  danger  of  thoM 
pesticides  which  the  United  SUtM  ban.  at 
home  but  allows  to  be  exported." 

Fact:  The  Agriculture  Conmilttee  amend- 
ment would  achieve  this  objective.  The  Com- 
merce Committee  amendment  would  prevent 
its  achievement.  The   Agriculture   Commit- 
tee  language   provides:    "Whenever   a   can- 
ceUatlon  of  the  registration  of  a  pesticide 
becomes    effective,   the   Administrator   shall 
transmit    through    the    State    Department 
copiea  of  each   notice  of   canceUatlon  of  a 
registration   of    a   pesticide    to    the    govern- 
menu  of  other  countries  and  to  appropriate 
international  agencies."  Thus  the  Agriculture 
Oommlttee  provides  for  notification  to  for- 
eign contrles  as  soon  as  any  pesticide  Is  ban- 
ned In  the  UrUted  States.   The   Conamwxse 
Committee  amendment  would  strike  out  this 
language  and  instead  require  that  'the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  furnlah  to  the  govemmant 
of  the  foreign  nations  to  which  any  peat*  "de 
may  be  exported  .  .  .  (3)   aU  ordwa  of  -i.- 
penslon  and  aU  noticeM  of  cancellation  or 
change  in  claasUlcatlon  issued  pursuant  to 
section  6."  CanceUatlon  notices  are  rtqulp«l 
by  the  bUl  to  be  sent  out  automaUcally  aaob 
five  years,  to  be  effective  oiUy  If  the  regU- 
trant  falls  to  request  that  the  registration  be 
continued  In  effect.  Thus,  under  the  Com- 
merce Committee  amendment  foreign  coun- 
tries would  receive  canceUatlon  notices  with 
respect  to  pesticides  whose  registration  was 
never  cancelled,  but  would  never  be  advia«l 
when  the    registration  of  any  pesticide  was 
actuaUy  canceUed. 

3.  Statement:  "TheM  and  a  doaen  other 
strengthening  axnendmenta  .  .  ."  (apparenUy 
relating  to  twrtve  of  the  fifteen  Commerce 
Committee  amendmont.) . 

Fact-  Among  other  thing.,  these  amend- 
ments which  you  deKsribe  a.  "miengthening" 
would  deprive  the  AdmUiistrator  of  adwjuate 
funds  to  carry  out  the  Act  and  authorise 
entry  of  American  home.  a.  weU  aa  other 
place,  using  pertloide.  by  Federal  agent, 
without  a  warrant  or  suin?lcion  of  crime. 
The  ""^«"  objection  to  the  commerce  Oom- 
mlttee amendmenU  la  that  they  add  con- 
fusing surplusage  and  Introduce  error,  into 
the  bUl.  Such  amendment,  cannot  reaMm- 
ably  be  caUed  "strengthening"  amendment.. 
There  is  not  room  to  dlwsun  them  ail  here 
but  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  hearings 
held  by  my  suboonunlttee.  and  If  you  ex- 
amine EPA".  commenU  on  stmUar  amend- 
ment, beginning  on  page  83,  you  wlU  aee 
that  many  of  tbem  do  nothing  but  add  or 
change  language  which  ha.  no  substantive 
effect,  but  Introduce,  erron. 

4.  statement:  "CoogzeMlonal  envlroimten- 
tallist.  will  need  aU  the  public  backing  they 
can  get  for  the  floor  fight  and  tor  the  con- 
ference cwnmittee  batUe  to  foUow." 

Fact:  This  statement  Is  abeolutely  true, 
and  great  newspaper,  like  yours  can  aeslat 
by  making  it  absolutely  clear  which  amend- 
ments accomplish  the  result,  you  deem  de- 
sirable. I  hope  that  you  wlU  examine  the 
material  encloeed  and  make  It  clear  to  yotir 
reader,  that  It  1.  the  Agriculture  Committee 
amendment.,  and  not  the  Commerce  Oom- 
mlttee axneiulment.,  that  accompllah  the 
deelrable  objective.  deKrlbed  above. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry today  ordered  the  prn>aratton  of  a 
supplementary  rep<M^  on  thl.  blU  to  point 
out  the  many  way.  in  which  the  Commerce 
Committee  amendment,  would  weaken  this 
blU  and  prevent  It  from  achieving  the  spe- 
cific objective,  mentioned  above  and  the 
general  objective  of  protecting  man  and  hi. 
environment.  I  hope  that  a.  aoon  a.  it  1. 
iMued  you  wlU  study  It  along  with  the  Com- 
merce Oommlttee  npart  supporting  their 
amendment,  and  moet  particularly  the  ac- 
tual language  of  the  amendment,  propoeed 
by  the  two  Committee..  When  you  have 
done  that  I  hope  that  you  wlU  advise  your 
reader,  of  your  conclusion..  The  Congres- 


sional envlronmentaltiit.  on  the  committee 
on  Agrlcuatur.  and  Foreetry  need  all  the 
public  backing  they  can  get  and  need  to 
have  the  Iwue.  studied  carefully  and  pre- 
sented dearly  k>  that  the  pubUc  and  the 
Senate  wlU  know  which  amendment  meet, 
their  objective.  The  objectlvee  mentioned 
m  the  .tatement.  quoted  above  are  my  ob- 
jective.. They  are  the  objective,  of  the  Com- 
mltte  on  Agriculture  and  Forertry.  I  believe 
that  they  are  the  objectives  of  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Commerce.  But  thoee  objectlvea  wlU 
stand  for  naught  unless  the  legislation  that 
is  adopted  provides  for  attaining  them. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JAKK.  B.  ALLXK. 


INDIANA  VOLUNTEER  TUTORS  HELP 
CHILDREN  LEARN  TO  READ 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  teachers  es- 
timate that  43  percent  of  the  children 
In  the  elementary  schools  of  this  Natloa 
are  experiencing  critical  difficulties  with 
learning  to  read. 

In  a  concentrated  eSort  to  alleviate 
thla  problem,  my  State  of  Indiana  is 
cooperating  with  the  National  Reading 
Center  of  Washington,  D.C.,  ii-  tralnlna 
volunteers  to  become  reading;  tutors. 

RecenUy  153  Indiana  cltlKn-volun- 
teers,  representing  51  city  and  county 
school  systems  throughout  the  State, 
participated  in  a  2-day  traming  work- 
shop held  at  Ball  Stote  University,  Mun- 
cle,  Ind.,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Indiana  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. ^  . 
The  National  Reading  Center  trained 
and  provided  the  volunteers  with  ma- 
terials on  the  various  methods  of  tttior- 
ing  primary  grade  children.  Under  the 
supervision  of  classroom  teachers,  the 
volunteers  are  now  training  others  In 
their  respective  communities  to  be  read- 
Ing  tutors. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  State 
of  Indiana.  I  commend  these  citizens  for 
donating  their  time,  talents,  and  hearts 
to  the  principle  that  every  child  in  In- 
diana has  a  right  to  read 

To  others  in  the  State  who  wish  to 
volunteer  for  training  as  reading  tutors. 
I  rec(»nmend  they  contact  Mrs.  Jo  Lan- 
ham.  reading  consultant,  State  depart- 
ment of  public  Instruction.  108  State 
Office  BtilkUng  indlMiMwits.  Ind.  46204. 
She  Is  responsible  for  this  fine  program 
and  would  be  able  to  provide  additional 
Information. 


ANALYSIS  OP  LAWS  PROHZBITINa 
SEX  DISCRIMINATION  IN  mOHKB 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Hlgfaer 
Education  Amendm«it8  of  1972.  which 
were  signed  into  law  by  the  President  on 
June  23,  contain  a  comprehensive  aerlee 
of  provisions  designed  to  end  dtocrhnlna- 
Uon  based  on  sex  in  all  aspects  at  i^^l^ 
er  education.  I  personally  was  pleased 
with  the  final  results;  moet  of  the  con- 
ference report's  provisions  were  taken 
directly  from  an  amendment  I  offered  to 
the  Senate  bill.  These  provisions  vitally 
affect  many  of  our  constittients  and  I 
t.hink  it  Important  to  let  eTeryone  know 
exactly  what  the  law  now  requires 
"llierefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Ricokd  a  fine  sum- 
mary of  these  reQUirements,  prepared  by 
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Bemicc  Sandler  and  her  staff  at  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Colleges. 

There  being  no  objection,  the   sxnn- 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Stx  DacmiMiNATioN  PuoviaxoNS  Cot»ci»kii»o 

STT'OrNTS  AKD   EMTLOTEtS  AS  CONTAINH)   IN 
THB  HlCH«  EDtTCATION  AcT  OF  IBTS 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1972.  effective 
Jiine  23.  1972.  contalna  provlslona  which: 

1.  prohibit  sex  discrimination  in  al!  fed- 
erally assisted  education  programs; 

i  amend  certain  portlona  oX  the  Civil 
BlKhts  Act  or  1964; 

i  extend  coverage  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of 
1963  to  executive,  administrative  and  profes- 
sional employees.  Including  aU  faculty. 

1  Sei  DUcTimtnatlon  in  Federally  Assisted 
Programs  fs  Prohibited- 

A.  Basic  Provisions:  Title  IX  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  states: 

■No  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  basU  of  sex.  be  excluded  from  participa- 
tion m.  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  sub- 
jected to  dlacruniuatlon  under  any  education 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  flnan- 
cla;  aMlatance. 

These  sex  discrimination  provisions  are 
patterned  after  Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rlghta 
Act  which  forbids  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  and  national  origin  In  all  fed- 
erallv  assisted  programs.' 

B.  Which  iTistitutions  Are  Covered:  All  In- 
stitutions including  public  and  private  pre- 
schools  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
institutions  of  vocational,  professional,  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  education,  that 
receive  federal  monies  by  way  of  a  grant, 
loan  ur  contract  i  other  than  a  contract  of 
Insurance  or  guaranty ).= 

C  Provisions  Concerning  Admissions  to 
Schools  and  Colleges: 

1  Discrimiruxtion  in  admission  is  pro- 
hibited m: 

a.  vocational  Inatltutlons » 

b.  Institutions  of   professional  education 

c.  institutions  of  graduate  higher  educa- 
tion 

d.  public  undergraduate  co-educatlonal  In- 
stitutions 

This  provision  goes  Into  effect  on  June  23, 
1973 

2.  Exemptiorx*  from  the  admissions  provi- 
sion arc  as  folloics: 

a.  private  undergraduate  Institutions  of 
higher  edticatlon 

b.  single-sex  public  undergraduate  Institu- 
tions 

c  elementary  and  secondary  schools  other 
than  vocational  schools 

d.  schools  In  transition  from  single-sex  to 
coeducation.  9uch  schools  of  vocational,  pro- 
fessional or  graduate  education,  or  public 
undergraduate  education  which  are  about 
to  begin  or  already  have  begun  the  transi- 
tion to  coeducation  are  exempt  from  the  ad- 


i  Apart  from  admission  coTwrage  (at»  1-C 
of  this  paper) ,  the  Higher  Education  Act  dif- 
fers from  Title  VI  In  that  the  sex  discrimi- 
nation prohibition  Is  limited  to  federally  as- 
slated  ediicatitm  programs  and  activities. 
wher««s  the  race,  color  and  national  origin 
discrimination  prohibitions  are  applicable  to 
all  federally  assisted  programs.  Title  VI  also 
specifically  excludes  employment  from  cover- 
ag«  (except  where  the  primary  objective  of 
the  fedsral  aid  is  to  provide  employment). 
There  Is  no  similar  exemption  for  employ- 
ment In  the  sex  discrimination  provisions 
relating  to  federally  assisted  education  pro- 
grams. 

» Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  also 
prohibits  lender*  who  use  the  Student  Loan 
Marketing  Association  from  discriminating 
against  students  on  the  basis  of  sex.  color, 
creed  or  national  origin. 

'  This  includes  vocational   high  schools. 


missions  provision,  provided  It  is  carrying 
out  a  transitional  plan  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

NoTt. — These  exemptions  apply  to  admis- 
sion only:  such  institutions  are  still  subject 
to  all  anti-discrimination  provisions  of  the 
.\ct  other  than  admission. 

D.  Other  Exemptions 

1.  Religious  institutions:  institutions  con- 
trolled by  religious  organizations  are  exempt 
If  the  application  of  the  antl-dlscrlmlnatlon 
provisions  are  not  consistent  with  the  reli- 
gious tenets  of  such  organizations. 

2.  Military  Schools:  those  educational  in- 
stitutions whose  primary  purpose  Is  the 
training  of  Individuals  for  the  military  serv- 
ices of  the  United  States  or  the  Merchant 
Marine  are  exempt. 

E.  Provision  Relating  to  Living  Facilities: 
The  Act  allovTg  institutions  receiving  federal 
funds  to  maintain  separate  living  facilities 
for  the  different  sexes. 

P.  Who  Enforces  the  Act?  The  enforcement 
provisions  are  Identical  t-o  those  of  Title  VI 
of  the  Cini  Rights  Act.  The  federal  depart- 
ments empKjwered  to  extend  aid  to  educa- 
tional Institutions  have  the  enforcement  r«- 
sponslblUty.  Reviews  can  be  conducted  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  a  complaint  has 
been  filed. 

0.  Who  Can  File  Charges?  Individuals  and 
organizations  can  challenge  any  unlawftU 
discriminatory  practice  In  a  federal  program 
or  activity  by  filing  with  the  appropriate 
federal  agency.  During  the  review  process, 
names  of  complainants  are  kept  confidential 
if  possible. 

H.  What  Happens  When  a  Complaint  Is 
Filed?  An  investigation  Is  conducted,  and  If 
a  violation  Is  found.  Informal  conciliation 
and  persuasion  are  first  used  to  eliminate 
the   discriminatory    practices. 

1.  Formal  Enforcement  Procedures:  It  per- 
suasion falls,  'he  Act  provides  for  formal 
hearings  conducted  by  the  federal  agency, 
which  can  result  m  the  t«rmlnatlon  or  with- 
holding of  federal  assistance.  In  some  In- 
stances, cases  which  have  been  terminated 
or  withheld  can  seek  judicial  review  of  the 
flnaJ  order  Issued  by  the  agency. 

J.  Preferential  Treatm,ent:  Institutions 
cannot  be  required  to  grant  "preferential  or 
disparate"  treatment  to  members  of  one 
sex  when  an  imbalance  exists  with  respect 
to  the  number  or  percentage  of  persons  of 
one  sex  participating  m  or  receiving  the 
benefits  of  federally  assisted  educational  pro- 
grams or  activities.  There  are  no  restrictions 
In  the  Act.  however,  against  affirmative  ac- 
tion that  Is  non-preferential. 

K.  Provision  Concerning  Blind  Stndents: 
Students  cannot  be  denied  admission  on  the 
grounds  r>t  bltndnees  or  severely  Impaired 
vision  to  any  federally  assisted  education 
program  or  activity.  The  institution,  how- 
ever. Is  not  required  to  provide  any  special 
services  for  such  persons. 

1 1  Amendments  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964 

A.  Provisions  Relating  to  Desegregation  of 
Publicly  Supported  Schools  (Including  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  publicly 
supported  Institutions  of  higher  education)  : 
Title  IV  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act.  entitled  "De- 
segregation of  Public  Education,"  and  which 
prevlotisly  applied  only  to  race,  color,  religion 
and  national  origin,  is  amended  to  Include 
sex  In  moet  of  Its  provLslons 

1.  Technical  Assistance:  The  Commissioner 
of  Education  Is  empowered  to  render  techni- 
cal assistance  to  public  Institutions  prepar- 
ing, adopting  and  Implementing  plans  for 
desegregation. 

2  Training  iTistitutes:  The  Commissioner 
Is  authorized,  through  grants  or  contracts 
with  institutions  of  higher  learning,  to  op- 
erate short-term  or  regular  session  Institutes 
for  special  training  to  Improve  the  ability  of 
teachers,   supervisors,  counselcars   and   other 


elementary  or  secondary  school  personnel  to 
deal  effectively  with  special  educattooH 
problems  occasioned  by  desegregation. 

3.  Grants:  The  Commissioner  Is  authorlatt 
to  make  grants  to  pay.  In  whole  or  in  pajt, 
for  the  cost  of  teacher  and  other  school  par. 
sonnel  Inservlce  training  in  dealing  with 
problems  incident  to  desegregation  and  wm- 
ploying  specialists  to  advise  In  problems  la- 
cldent  to  desegregation. 

4.  Suits  by  the  Attorney  Oenerai:  Una«r 
certain  circumstances,  the  Attorney  Qenentl 
Is  empowered  to  initiate  legal  proceeding 
nn  behalf  of  individuals  who  allege  that  they 
have  been  denied  admission  to  or  not  p«r- 
niitted  to  continue  In  attendance  at  a  pub- 
licly supported  Institution  by  reason  of  sex 
or  when  the  Individual  alleges  that  a  public 
Institution  Is  depriving  him  or  her  of  th« 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  under  the  14th 
Amendment.  Title  IX  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
Is  also  amended  to  extend  to  cases  of  sex 
discrimination  the  Attorney  General's  pow« 
to  intervene,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
In  litigation  already  begun  by  others  claim- 
ing denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  lavs 
under  the  14th  .Amendment. 

III.  Extension  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of 
1963 

A.  Basic  Provisions:  Coverage  of  the  Equal 
Pay  Act  Is  extended  to  executive,  admlnlstia* 
tlve,  and  professional  employees.*  The  Ast 
states  that  women  and  men  performing  work 
In  the  same  establishment  under  similar  con- 
ditions must  receive  the  same  pay  If  their 
jobs  require  equal  skill,  effort  and  respoo*. 
bUlty.  "Equal"  does  not  mean  "Identical", 
but  that  jobs  which  are  compared  under  ths 
Equal  Pay  Act  have  to  be  substantially  »lm- 
ilar. 

B.  Which  Institutions  and  Employees  Are 
Covered?  All  employees  in  all  private  and 
public  educational  Institutions  at  all  levek: 
pre-school.  elementary,  secondary  and  in* 
stltutlons  of  higher  education,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  institution  is  receivtog 
federal  funds. 

C.  Who  Enforces  the  Act?  The  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  of  the  Employment  StandaitU 
Administration  of  tlie  Department  of  Lahcr. 

D.  Compliance  Reviews:  Rsviews  can  b» 
conducted  regardless  of  whether  or  not  i 
complaint  has  been  reported.  When  a  revtaw 
la  conducted  the  entire  establishment  li 
checked  for  compliance. 

E.  Complaint  Procedure:  There  U  no  fonnsl 
procedure  for  filing  a  complaint.  Complalnti 
may  be  reported  to  the  nearest  Wage  and 
Hour  Office  of  the  Department  of  Labor  by 
letter  or  telephone.  Individuals  or  organla- 
tlons  may  report  violations. 

P.  Anonymity  of  Complaints:  The  Identity 
of  a  complainant  Is  kept  in  strict  confidence 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.  Unless  court 
action  Is  ultimately  necessary,  the  name  of  an 
aggrieved  employee  need  not  be  revealed.  Tlw 
same  observance  of  confidentiality  Is  extend- 
ed to  employers  (and  unions  if  involved  un- 
less court  action  Is  necessary. 

O.  Power  of  Enforcement:  After  Investlgs- 
tlon.  If  a  violation  has  b«en  foxmd,  the  em- 
ployer Is  asked  to  comply  with  law  by  ralsln| 
salaries  and  awarding  back  wages  to  em- 
ployee (s)  who  were  underpaid.  More  than 
96%  of  the  equal  pay  investigations  art 
settled  without  recourse  to  litigation.  Should 
the  employer  fall  to  comply,  the  Officer  of 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Labor  can 
bring  suit  in  the  appropriate  District  Court 
Individual  complainants  may  also  file  prt* 
vate  suits  under  the  law. 

H.  Back  Pay:  When  a  complaint  is  held  to 
be  valid,  employers  m\ist  raise  the  salarlM 
of  those  employees  who  earned  less  by  res- 
son  of  their  sex,  and  must  compensate  em* 
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„,__-,  for  ths  period  in  which  ttey  wwe 

JJJts  of  limitations  for  back  pay  is  two 

Totfccf  Provisions:  An  employer  cannot 
JL.£  tb^  ws^Trate  of  any  employe  in  or- 
IS^SXS  an  iUegal  wage  dlfr«»ntlal. 
?!C^oV«n^tlons  are  also  prohlblUKl  from 
^Si^TXmpting  to  cause  »n  employe 
wSunl^t*  against  an  employee  in  vloU- 

^iTw:Sroifir:^.S!i>^:  rh.  law 
J„\ot  prohibit  wage  <^^^jf;^"*^°l 
rhona  fide  seniority  or  merit  system,  or  a 
l^  measuring  earning,  by  ^qj^^Uty^ 
^^  of  production  or  any  factor  other 

^^evention  of  Harrassment:  Employers 
aJ"nrohiblted  from  discharging  or  dlscrlmi- 
zZJna  against  any  employee  who  has  made  a 
^Sl^Ulnt  or  instituted  any  proceedings  un- 

dar  the  Act.  . 

L  Record  Keeping:  All  Institutions  must 
v-J,  and  preserve  records  relevant  to  the 
iTTLnilnatlon  of  whether  unlawful  prac- 
Mau  have  been  or  are  being  committal.  The 
e^ftrs  of  Labor  or  his  designated  repre- 
^tatlves  are  enywwered  to  request  such 
information  and  review  the  records. 

M  Relationship  to  Other  Federal  Regula- 
tions and  Laws  Pertaining  to  Non-Discrimi. 
nation:  Executive  Order  11246,  as  amended, 
which  prohibits  federal  contractors  from  dls- 
erlmlnatlng,  and  TlUe  VH  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  which  was  recently  amended  to  cover  em- 
nioyees  of  educational  Institutions,  are  stUl 
to  effect.  Employees  can  file  charges  simul- 
taneously under  all  or  any  of  these  laws 
and  regulations. 


'  Coverage    Is    also    extended    to    outstdi 
salespersons. 


MR   BROOKS  MCCORMICK  SPEAKS 
ON    U.S.     INTERNATIONAL     ECO- 
NOMIC policy  AND  CORPORATE 
RESPONSIBILITIES 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  article  pub- 
lished In  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  June 
19,  1972.  Mr.  Brooks  McCormiclc,  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.,  exemplifies  the 
attitude  of  American  corporate  enter- 
prise which  haa  contributed  so  much  to 
the  economic  strength  and  vitality  of 
this  Nation  in  international  commerce. 
International  Harvester  has  shown  the 
greatest  respect   for   the   principles   of 
competition  on  which  American  enter- 
prise and  employment  have  flourished. 
Mr.  Mccormick's  thoughts  on  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  dollar,  on  the  proposed  Foreign 
Trade  and  Investment  Act  of  1972  and  on 
assistance  to  developing   countries  de- 
serve our  thoughtful  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Tribune  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rxccmi). 

There  being  no  oblection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U£.  Nbxds  Sotnro  Dollar  To  Compete, 
McCoBMiCK  Avers 
(By  Nick  Poulos) 
The  survlvlal   of   the    United   Stales   as   a 
viable  competitor  in  the  turbulent  world  of 
International   trade   depends  upon   a  sound 
dollar,  asserts  Brooks  McCormlck,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  International 
Harvester  Co. 

"The  United  States  can't  retain  Its  leader- 
ship position  with  a  second-rate  currency," 
he  said.  "It  can't  be  done.  The  chief  trading 
currency  has  been  the  dollar.  The  moment  It 
becomes  the  second  best  currency  In  the 
world,  we  will  be  In  real  trouble. 

"Inflation  Is  our  big  problem.  American 
industry  has  demonsirated  Its  ability  to  sur- 


vive in  the  competitive  Jungle  warfare  that 
goes  on  constantly.  But  to  continue  to  suc- 
ceed, the  United  States  has  to  get  Ita  fiscal 
and  monetary  problems  under  control." 

APPLAUD  NIXON  PaOCRAM 

McCormlck,  whose  company  Is  one  of  the 
largest  agrtculturai  equipment  manufactur- 
ers and  a  leading  producer  of  trucks  and 
construction  equipment,  asserts  that  "any 
thinking  man"  has  to  applaud  the  economic 
BtabllUBatlon  program  President  Nixon  put 
Into  effect  last  August. 

"It  was  the  first  fundamental  step  taken 
by  the  United  States  to  combat  the  sword  (of 
Inflation)  which  Is  at  the  throat  of  the  in- 
dustrial health  of  this  country,"  he  said. 

"To  put  a  restraint  on  wage  contract  In- 
creases as  well  as  on  price  increases  by 
maniifacttirers  was  neces8€U7,  as  abhorent 
as  these  measures  are.  But  when  the  mo- 
ment of  truth  comes,  the  survival  of  the 
United  States  as  a  going  concern  depends 
upon  a  sound  dollar." 

PArrH  n»  tjjs.  indtjstrt 

The  International  Harvester  executive  said 
he  has  faith  in  the  abUlty  of  American  indus- 
try to  cope  with  the  problems  of  competi- 
tion; that  It  wUl  prove  flexible  enough  to 
Increase  exports  to  the  European  Comixion 
Market  countries,  provided  government  ef- 
forts continue  to  reduce  trade  barriers 
against  United  States  goods. 

"Of  course,  this  government  effort  couJd 
be  dashed  by  the  passage  of  legislation  such 
as  the  proposed  Burke-Hartke  bill,"  he 
warned. 

"We  also  think  we  have  the  ability  to  com- 
pete in  the  Japanese  market  and  to  flourish 
In  the  Southeast  Asian  countries  unleas  the 
United  States  decides  to  repeat  the  errors  of 
the  19308  and  leads  us  back  to  restrictive 
trade  practices." 

PROVISIONS  OP  BILL 

The  Burke-Hartke  bill  propoees  Increased 
restrictions  on  Imported  goods  and  ctirtos  on 
operations  of  United  States  companies  in  for- 
eign countries. 

"We  at  International  Harvester  have  always 
been  fc«-  free  trade,"  McCormlck  noted. 
"There  has  never  been  a  tariff  on  farm  equip- 
ment coming  Into  the  United  States.  And  we 
have  not  only  managed  to  survive  but 
prosper. 

"International  Harvester  believes  that  free 

trade  is  a  two-way  street  and  that  further 

imposition   of  trade  barriers   will   result  in 

trade  wars  as  devastating  as  physical  wars. 

"barrier  begets  barrier 

"No  nation  today  can  build  waUs  around 
Its  borders  and  expect  to  survive.  However, 
aU  nations  ultimately  must  play  by  the  same 
ruiee  if  we  are  to  have  true  world  free  trade. 
Barrier  begeto  barrier. 

"Business  and  the  United  States  govern- 
ment must  work  as  partners  in  a  vigorous 
campaign  to  promote  both  exports  and  for- 
eign investment. 

■We  must  provide  tax  Incentives  for  ex- 
port, adequate  export  financing,  and  compet- 
lUve  credit  and  political  risk  insurance. 

"TRADE    'WITH    REDS 

"We  must  encourage  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist nations,  and  we  also  must  welcome 
Imports  and  direct  and  Indirect  Investments 
m  the  United  States  by  foreign-baaed  enter- 
prises. 

"And  as  we  are  the  world's  largest  export- 
ing nation,  we  must  have  more  direct  Amer- 
ican Investments  abroad  and  continue  to  win 
a  greater  share  of  the  world  markets." 

McCormlck  noted  that  as  a  mature  corpo- 
ration. International  Harvester  has  learned 
to  adapt  to  changing  competitive  conditions 
abroad.  As  other  American  companies  ma- 
ture, they  also  will  learn  to  adapt,  he  added. 

CHANGE    overseas    TACTICS 

"Over  the  years,  we  have  had  to  change 
our  entire  philosophy  of  operating  overseas 


from  operating  wholly  owned  subsidiaries  to 
taking  part  in  Joint  ventures  and  making 
Ucenilng  arrangements  as  the  inTestment 
pt^ctaa  of  foreign  countries  became  more 
restrictive.''  b«  aHA. 

"The  purpflM  of  all  this,  of  course,  was  to 
contlnu*  to  make  money,  ntaln  our  poitttan 
m  thsee  markets,  and  enter  new  mazfcets 
when  feasilde." 

MoConnick  aaid  that  at  the  aame  time.  hU 
company  increased  Its  exports  from  the 
united  SUtes,  supplying  componenu  and 
materials  to  support  the  manufacturing  ac- 
tivities of  the  company's  overseas  InstaUa- 

tlana.  

dubction  or  eptorts 

The  International  Harvester  president 
added  that  his  company  is  devoting  much  of 
Its  energy  and  efforts  these  days  toward  in- 
creasing btisinees  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries. 

"The  challenge  la  stickler  in  a  developing 
country  because  of  the  problems  a  company 
can  encounter  regarding  getting  Its  divi- 
dends out,  and  surviving  currency  devalua- 
tions and  political  take-over  of  assets,"  he 
noted. 

"But  the  opportunities  are  there.  In  the 
last  year,  for  example,  we  sold  more  farm 
tractors  In  India  than  we  had  ever  before, 
and  we  are  quite  new  there  as  a  manufac- 
ttircr." 

McCormlck  said  It  Is  a  great  tribute  to 
American  companies  that  they  have  been 
able  to  compete  at  all  While  having  to  bear 
labor  costs  some  three  times  higher  than 
foreign  competitors. 

"And  whUe  our  labor  costs  are  the  highest 
in  the  world,  higher  material  costs  have 
contributed  to  making  the  United  States 
even  leas  comi>etitlve,"  he  added. 

"The  average  American  may  not  realize 
It,  but  the  United  Stotes  is  impoverished  in 
many  natural  resources  We're  short  on  oU. 
for  example,  and  we  have  to  import  such 
materials  as  nickel,  chrome,  and  bauxite. 

"But  we're  not  dead  In  the  International 
marketplace.  American  companies  have  to 
ATTipiny  that  old  frontier,  pioneering  spirit  to 
make  their  way  In  the  world.  American 
proeperlty  depends  upon  our  abUlty  to  com- 
pete In  the  global  marketplace." 


FORT  HUNT  HIGH  SCHOOL  SYM- 
PHONIC AND  MARCHINQ  BAND, 
PAIRPAX  COUNTY,  VA.,  WINS 
FIRST  PLACE  AT  INTERNATIONAL 
BAND  FESTIVAL,  VIENNA,  AUSTRIA 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Port  Himt  High  School  Sym- 
phonic and  Marching  Band  of  Fairfax 
County,  Va.,  has  won  first  place  in  the 
International  Band  Festival  at  Vienna. 
Auslrla. 

The  Fort  Hunt  Band  competed  in  a 
field  of  31  bands  at  the  Vienna  competi- 
tion. Its  victory  came  after  a  series  of 
successful  competitions  in  the  United 
States  which  led  to  the  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  the  Austrian  Festival. 

The  Port  Hunt  High  School  group  iias 
won  numerous  awards  in  the  last  2  years. 
The  members  of  the  band  and  theii-  di- 
rector, Mr,  Frank  B.  Wlckes,  have  nchly 
earned  the  congratulations  of  all  Virgin- 
ians— of  all  Amertcans— for  their  out- 
standing iperformance. 

cm.  July  19.  tiie  Alexandria  Gazette 
published  an  editorial  saluting  the  Fort 
Himt  Band  for  its  newest  achievement. 
The  following  day,  the  Washington  Post 
published  an  article  by  Richard  Homan 
recounting  some  of  the  experiences  of 
some  of  the  band  members  during  the 
competition  in  Austria. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  texts 
oX  the  editorial  from  the  Alexandria  Ga- 
zette and  the  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  be  printed  in  the  Bicorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Alerandrla  Oasette,  July  19.  1973) 
Bmnoino  Homx  N«w  Honors 

Prom  Vienna,  Austria,  comes  word  that 
the  Port  Hunt  High  School  Symphonic  and 
Mavcblng  Band  has  been  awarded  the  top 
honors  in  the  First  Annual  International 
Band  Festival  sponsored  by  the  government 
of  Vienna.  The  honor  was  announced  at  the 
end  at  a  week  of  competition.  It  wa«  awarded 
for  both  music  and  marching  in  a  field  of 
31  bands,  mostly  from  the  United  States  but 
Including  several  from  Europe  and  one  from 
Israel.  The  award  was  based  on  a  series  of 
servnades  of  Austrian  officials.  Including  the 
president  of  the  Austrian  Republic,  and  a 
marching  competition  on  Friday. 

The  Fort  Hunt  High  School  band  was  in- 
vited to  the  International  competition  after 
a  sarlee  of  successful  appearances  In  the 
United  States  and  awards  In  a  half  dozen 
or  more  competitive  performances.  In  1971 
It  won  the  top  honor  in  the  George  Waalilng- 
ton  Birthday  Celebration  parade,  which,  in- 
cidentally, was  the  last  time  the  parade  has 
been  held.  It  has  also  given  concerts  at  Fort 
Ward  Park  and  at  Market  Square  Plaza,  so 
U  U  not  unfamiliar  to  this  city.  Undoubtedly, 
after  the  European  success  it  will  be  in  even 
greater  demand  than  In  the  p>aat. 

The  distinction  given  the  high  school  band, 
It  must  be  noted.  Is  only  one  of  the  .vccom- 
pllshments  of  this  school.  It  has  a  record  of 
public  service.  One  of  the  most  notable  was 
the  institution  of  a  mineral  waste  reclama- 
tion program  last  spring  that  pioneered  in 
that  field  in  these  parts. 

The  band  members  left  the  United  States 
on  July  7  by  air  from  Dulles  International 
Airport.  They  are  due  to  give  several  other 
concerts  in  Europe  before  returning  home. 
Although  the  summer  vacation  has  dispersed 
the  high  school's  student  body,  we  trust  that 
on  the  band's  return,  the  members  will  be 
given  the  sort  of  warm  welcome  they  deserve. 
They  bring  added  honors  to  the  community. 

A  NosK  Qrrs  Whacked,  Btrr  Fort  Htrrrr 

TRTDMPHS 

(By  Richard  Homan) 

The  program  said  simply  that  the  bands 
would  have  to  play  '.n  concert  and  marching 
competition.  It  turned  out  that  they  had  to 
play  In  cold,  slashing  rain,  in  hxmald.  stifling 
sunshine.  In  baroque  reception  salons  barely 
large  enough  for  a  string  quartet  and  in  con- 
cert halls  unaccustomed  to  the  booming  per- 
cussion of  an  American  marching  band. 

When  It  all  ended  last  week,  the  Judges  of 
Vienna's  first  annual  international  youth 
orchsstra  festival  decided  that  the  Fort  Hunt 
High  School  Band  from  Fairfax  County  had 
done  all  of  this  better  than  any  of  the  other 
30  participating  orchestras. 

We  did  It.  we  did  It.  good  Ood.  we  did 
It. "  the  band  chanted  as  It  waited  to  board 
Its  buses  after  the  presentation  of  the  award 
Saturday  night  by  the  mayor  of  Vlerma.  and 
the  usually  stolid  Vlenivsa*  who  shortly  be- 
fore were  calling  for  encorss  from  the  Fort 
Hunt  musicians  at  an  impromptu  street- 
comer  concert  cheered  along  with  them. 

The  presentation  of  the  City  of  Vienna 
Cup  for  the  best  overall  performance  in 
music  and  marching  was  clearly  the  high 
point  of  an  already  Illustrious  season  for  the 
Fort  Hunt  Band,  many  of  whose  members 
have  graduated  and  will  leave  It  when  the 
current  European  tour  ends  In  two  weeks. 

But  the  days  df  competition  wsre  wet  and 
dreary  for  the  bands,  which  Included  as 
from   ths  United  States,  among   them  the 


Parkdale  High  School  Symphony  Band  from 
Rlverdale.  and  six  from  Europe  and  Israel. 

The  festival  opened  July  11  with  a  massed 
concert  in  a  frigid  downpour  in  the  vast 
courtyard  of  the  Schoenbrunn  Palace  on  the 
outskirts  of  Vienna.  The  tone  for  the  coming 
days  was  set  when  the  conductor  lifted  his 
baton  for  the  first  trumpet  blaiat  of  the  fan- 
fare and  speared  an  umbrella  being  held  over 
him. 

The  next  day,  with  their  uniforms  still 
damp,  the  Fort  Hunt  Band,  one  of  three 
chosen  to  serenade  high  Austrian  govern- 
ment officials,  played  for  Education  Minister 
FYed  Slnowatz. 

The  concert  was  to  have  been  outside,  but 
because  of  another  rain  storm  u  was  moved 
into  the  17th  century  Starhemberg  Palace, 
which  onoe  housed  Count  von  Starhemberg, 
who  defended  Vienna  against  the  Turks  in 
1683,  and  now  hovises  the  Education  Min- 
istry. 

With  the  86-plece  band,  less  a  few  dnims 
and  cymbals,  jammed  Into  his  ornate  gold 
and  white  reception  salon,  hung  with  red 
silk  wall  coverings  and  carpeted  with  thick 
woolen  rugs.  Slnowatz  and  his  aides  smiled 
at  the  music  and  warily  eyed  the  whirling 
batons  that  menaced  a  huge,  Intricate  chan- 
delier. 

But  the  only  thing  a  baton  hit  was  the  nose 
of  Majorette  Heidi  Stevenson.  After  whack- 
ing herself  soundly  while  trying  to  adjust  to 
the  compact  surroundings,  she  sat  out  one 
number,  then  came  back  to  twirl  again  for 
"Stars  and  Stripes  Forever." 

When  It  was  over.  Slnowatz  thanked  the 
majorettes  for  sparing  the  chandelier,  told 
Majorette  Debt  Lynch  he  thought  she  was 
pretty  and  inquired  after  Heidi  Stevenson's 
nose.  "Never  before  in  this  room  has  music 
been  played  so  loud."  Slnowatz  said,  by  way 
of  compliment. 

The  concert  competition  was  held  In  the 
Concert  Haus,  one  of  Vienna's  two  major 
symphony  halls,  and  the  marching  competi- 
tion In  the  square  In  front  of  the  Rathaus, 
Vienna's  city  hall.  Both  presented  problems. 

'This  Is  the  worst  hall  that  anyone  in  this 
baud  has  ever  played  in,  bar  none,"  Fort  Hunt 
director  Prank  Wlclces  told  his  musicians  In 
a  pep  talk  before  rehearsal  at  the  Concert 
Haus.  It  can  nxake  us  or  break  us,  and  It's 
broken  every   band  I've  heard   here   so  far." 

His  point  was  that  the  hall  has  exception- 
ally sensitive  acoustics,  designed  for  the  sub- 
tle tones  of  small  ensemble  playing,  and  the 
big  sounds  of  a  brass  band  reverberate  cha- 
otically. The  rousing  music  of  some  of  the 
young  bands  had  sounded  like  one  constant 
tumult  of  percussion  and  tubas,  with  any 
melody  smothered 

The  astute  adaption  by  the  Port  Hunt 
Band  to  the  exaggerated  acoustics  and  the 
successful  muting  of  its  percussion  section 
were,  according  to  expert  observers,  a  deter- 
mming  factor  in  the  outcome  of  the  competi- 
tion. 

The  marching  competition  was  to  have 
been  held  In  a  suburban  stadium  which, 
after  three  weeks  of  prodding  of  Austrian 
bureaucracy  and  Anally  a  direct  order  from 
a  cabinet  member,  had  been  lined  to  re- 
semble an  American  football  field. 

But  a  new  rain  storm  Friday  flooded  the 
field  and.  when  the  rains  stopped  in  inld- 
afternoon,  Vienna  Mayor  Felix  Slavlk  offered 
the  use  of  the  asphalt  square  In  front  of  the 
city  haU. 

Soon,  under  the  brooding  neo-gothlc  spires 
of  Vlerma's  19th  century  landmark  Rathaus. 
a  football  field  had  been  painted — hash 
marks,  end  zones,  yardllnes  and  markers — by 
volunteers  with  brooms  and  buckets  of 
whitewash.  But  shrubbery  and  sidewalks 
gouged  out  big  chunks  at  the  corners  and, 
as  a  result.  Fort  Hunt,  in  order  to  enter  the 
field  from  its  accustomed  point  on  the  side- 
lines, hiad  to  arrange  Itself  among  trees  and 
bushes. 


"Well,  we  Just  blew  the  marching  compid. 
tlon."  Wlckes.  a  pessimist  as  well  as  a  p«k 
fectlonist.  groused  glumly  that  night  u  tin 
Fort  Hunt  Band  ended  an  exceptionally  goo( 
lO-mlnute  routine  featuring  marches,  t 
dance  suite  and  "Old  Man  River"  tlttt 
brought  cheers  and  lengthy  applause  frwa 
the  crowd  of  8,000.  'The  music  might  haw 
been  all   right,  but  the  alignment.  .  .  ." 

A  few  minutes  later,  french  horn  plsytr 
Sally  Weaver  noted  to  those  around  her  tbst 
"he's  smiimg.  so  we  couldnt  have  been  too 
bad." 

Miss  Weaver  was  one  of  five  Fort  Hunt 
seniors  who  won  scholarships,  ranging  from 
8300  to  $750,  from  the  National  EMucaUon 
Scholarship  Foundation,  the  sponsor  of  tht 
U.S.  participation  in  the  festival. 

Other  winners  were  Linda  Baker,  Mark 
O'Connell.  David  Plnlayson.  who  doubles  u 
trombonist  and  drum  major,  and  David 
Kapec. 

Parkdale,  a  young  school  that  graduated 
Its  first  senior  class  Just  two  years  ago,  com- 
peted only  as  a  symphony  orchestra  and  did 
not  take  part  In  the  march  competition.  It« 
two  scheduled  outdoor  concerts  were  rained 
out. 
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SEINATOR  PERCY  URGES  ACTION  OR 
HOMEOWNERSHIP  COUNSELmO 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
debate  on  the  fiscal  year  1973  appropri- 
ations bill  for  the  Department  of  HouBlng 
and  Urban  Development,  I  participated 
in  a  colloquy  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastori),  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  fMr.  Allott), 
regarding  funds  for  counseling  programs 
for  low-income  homeowners. 

I  intended  to  offer  an  amendment  at 
that  time  to  appropriate  a  total  of  $12.5 
million  for  coimseling  programs  under 
sections  235  and  237  of  the  Nation»l 
Housing  Act.  I  did  not  press  my  amend- 
ment after  being  given  assurances  in  the 
colloquy  with  my  colleagues  that  they 
would  urge  HUD  to  submit  a  budget  re- 
quest for  these  programs  in  time  for  the 
supplwnentaJ  appropriations  bill.  I  know 
the  Department  is  seriously  studying  thl« 
possibility. 

I  wish  to  take  note  today  of  still  an- 
other recommendation  for  a  comprehen- 
sive homeownership  counseling  program. 
This  one  comes  in  a  report  entitled  "De- 
faults on  FTFIA- Insured  Home  Mort- 
gages— Detroit,  Mich.,"  issued  by  the 
Committee  on  Qovernment  Operation*  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  report  is  the  result  of  a  year-long 
study  of  the  Detroit  situation  made  by 
that  committee's  Subcommittee  on  Leg»l 
and  Monetary  Affairs  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Monaoak). 
I  quote  the  full  text  of  the  recommenda- 
tion regarding  homeownership  counsel- 
ing: 

The  Committee  recommends : 

1.  That  without  regard  to  executive  "ceil- 
ings" on  personnel  levels — 

(e)  The  Secretary  and  OMB  authorise  »H 
HUD  area  offices  to  Increase  their  counaellnl 
and  credit  review  stafTs  for  the  purpose  of 
screening  and  counseling  applioatlani  f o> 
home  mortgage  Insurance  under  all  HUD 
homeownership  programs,  not  only  appUe»" 
tions  for  236  home  ownership  asslstano*. 
Prefer»bly  HXTO  area  offloes  should  dsrckv 
"ln-hou«e"    oounseimg    c*pebllltle»    ratb« 


-1.  on  outside  agencies  for  this  purpose  seen  continued  evidence  of  the  uncon- 

"*"!^'^,i^  roordmato  the  activities  of  the  querable  drive  lor  freedom  that  the  peo- 

*^  !?nn J^  aonralaal,  and  credit  review  divl-  ^^^  of  the  captive  nations  throughout 

oounsenuB.    ff      ^^  office  to  Instirs  that  .^^  „,„-ij  o*-ni  rMirtnm    in  snitP  nf  vears 
t^  ru?chase«  h^  the  capabUlty  to  pay 
^S^^r^^^  »^«  *^'""""  '*''^  purchase. 


the  world  still  nurture,  in  spite  of  years 
dictatorial  suppression.  The  constant  ef- 
forts of  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  from  the 
UJ5,S.R..  the  massive  cultural  repressions 
in  the  Ukraine  and  other  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  recent  riots  in 
Lithuania,  serve  to  clearly  document  the 
repression  of  the  human  spirit  that  is  bo 
much  a  way  of  life  in  these  nations. 

^r.«  thP  merawjra  ui   .x.. -^       Each  day,  100  milUon  people  in  27  coun- 

•^^HSnT  Committee  do.  The  report  tries  Uve  under  the  shadow  of  tryanny, 
''li^m^anving  the  HUD  appropriations  encouraged  only  by  the  hope  that  the 
accompanying  tne  n  hk  ,,^n,p=  ^i  tiie  worid  notice  their 


Mr  President.  I  concur  in  this  recom 
m^ndation  I  believe  the  overwhelming 
SSrt  y  of  the  members  of  this  body 
SS^rt  the  concept  of  counseUng  pro- 
«»ms  for  families  purchasing  homes 
S  our  interest  subsidy  programs  I 
Sow  the  members  of  the  Senate  Ap- 


bill  states: 

*a  the  Housing  Assistance  Programs  grow, 
the  committee  recognizes  that  various  coun- 
Iding  needs  may  expand.  Therefore  indlvld- 
vSuof  low  and  moderate  Income  have  a 
n«d  for  counseling  in  budget  and  debt 
^Lnagement  and  in  other  responsibilities  of 
S^*ownershlp.  In  addition  Housing  As- 
sutance  recipients  who  are  In  default  on 
??eT  mortgages  often  can  be  assisted 
turough  counseling. 

It  is  a  fact,  Mr.  President,  that  no  one 
opposes  homeownership  counseling  pro- 
grams From  the  day  I  first  proposed  es- 
tablishing the  National  Home  Owner- 
ship Foundation  to  promote  homeowner- 
ship among  low  and  moderate  income 
families  I  have  never  heard  anyone  call 
Into  question  the  necessity  for  and  ef- 
ficacy of  both  pre-  and  post-purchase 
counseling.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  the 
authorized  programs  had  been  fully  and 
aggressively  implemented  from  the  out- 
set many  of  the  problems  we  are  wit- 
nessing today  with  our  housing  programs 
would  have  been  avoided.  It  is  regret- 
table that  the  NHOF  which  was  to  take 
the  lead  in  encouraging  these  programs 
never  was  funded. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  op- 
poses counseling  programs.  The  Depart- 
ment's own  auditors,  as  I  have  noted  on 
several  occasions,  have  made  a  strong 
case  for  a  more  fully  developed  program. 
Moreover,  Secretary  Romney  frequently 
has  pointed  out,  with  considerable  pride, 
what  the  Department  is  doing  in  the 
way  of  signing  agreements  for  voluntary, 
unpaid  programs  as  well  as  establishin.s: 
research  and  demonstration  projects  in 
a  number  of  cities. 

But  this  is  simply  not  enough.  The  time 
has  come  for  the  implementation  of  a 
permanent,  inhouse  counseling  program 
as  authorized  by  Congress  in  1968.  No 
reason  exists  for  further  procrastination. 
I  trust  that  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  ■will  come  for- 
ward with  a  creative  proposal  Eind  that 
Congress  will  respond  by  providing  all 
the  necessary  funds. 


free  peoples  of  the  world  notice  their 
plight  and  champion  their  cause. 

We  in  this  coimtry,  a  bastion  of  hu- 
man freedom  and  dignity,  must  not  let 
this  flame  of  hope  flicker  and  die.  We 
must  not  relax  our  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  citizens  of  the  captive  nations  until 
their  thirst  for  liberty  is  quenched. 

During  this  Captive  Nations  Week.  I 
ask  all  of  us  in  this  body  and  all  in  this 
country  not  to  forget  those  who  live  with- 
out the  privileges  of  freedom  that  we  so 
often  take  for  granted.  But  beyond  that, 
let  us  carry  forward  the  principles  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  not  Just  for  a  few 
days,  but  for  the  whole  year.  We  are  the 
focal  point  of  those  millions  who  live  in 
suppressed  societies.  We  must  not  forget 
them. 


Geosou 

LOCAL  CHAPrm  OTTtCOLM 

Augustus  N.  Parkes,  President,  Augusta. 

Anest  Vlschos,  Vice  President,  Augusta. 

Oeorge  C.  Wcbolson,  Secretary.  Augusta. 

SpyroB  J.  Dalls,  Treasursff,  Augusta. 

George  T.  Alexander.  President.  Atlanta. 

James  A.   Alexander.  Vice   President.  At- 
lanta. 

Oeorge  Moore,  Secretary,  Atlanta. 

James  Caras.  Treasurer,  Atlanta. 

Charles  Masterpolls,  President.  Savannah. 

Harry  G.  Andrls,  Vice  President,  Savannah. 

John  DrakullB.  Secretary.  Savannah. 

Chris  P.  Thomas.  Treasurer,  Savannah. 
cuaaiNT  NaxioHAi.  orncsss 

Nicholas  D.  Chotas,  Ahepa  Mother  Lodge, 
Atlanta. 

James  Campbell,  Ahepa  Mother  Lodge,  At- 
lanta. 

Harry  Angelopoulos,  Ahepa  Mother  Lodge. 

Atlanta. 

CtrWMIfT  DISTRICT  LODGS  OITTCIKS 

Peter  Rumanes,  Advisor,  Atlanta. 

PAST  NATKINAI.   omCX>S 

Charles  A.  Alexander,  Past  Supreme  Lodge, 
Atlanta. 

Oeorge  J.  Ootsakls,  Past  Supreme  Lodge, 

Atlanta. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr,  BEALL,  Mr.  Presidait.  during  this 
week,  July  16  through  22,  we  in  America 
solemnly  mark  a  most  meaningful  occa- 
sion. Pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-90. 
which  Congress  unanimously  passed  in 
1959.  the  third  week  of  July  is  known  as 
Captive  Nations  Week,  I  Join  with  many 
of  my  Senate  colleagues  in  recognizing 
this  significant  week. 

During  the  last  few  months,  we  have 


TRIBUTE  TO  AHEPA 
Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  celebrating  this  year  throughout  the 
United  States  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  American  Hellenic  Educational  Pro- 
gressive Association,  known  as  AHEPA. 
This  association  was  founded  on  July 
26.  1922  in  my  home  city  of  Atlanta. 
Ga..  and  since  then  has  grown  to  en- 
compass 430  local  chapters  in  49  States. 
Australia,  and  Canada. 

The  mother  lodge  in  Atlanta  has  2.500 
members  with  many  others  participating 
in  related  AHEPA  activities  such  as  the 
Daughters  of  Penelope,  the  Sons  of  Peri- 
cles and  the  Maids  of  Athena.  Two  oth- 
er AHEPA  lodges  in  Georgia,  one  in  Sa- 
vannah and  one  in  Augusta,  boast  a  com- 
bined membership  of  over  1,000.  A  list 
of  local,  district,  and  nationsd  oflScers 
of  AHEPA.  residing  in  Georgia  is  at- 
tached to  this  statement. 

This  association  is  dedicated  to  the 
encouragement  of  respect  and  loyalty  to 
the  United  States  and  the  resp<xisibllltie6 
which  U.S.  citizenship  ImpUes.  It  seeks 
to  promote  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  education  and  culture,  especially 
Hellenic  culture  smd  the  Ideals  of  Hel- 
lenism. , 
Finally.  AHEPA  has  been  a  lifeline  of 
assistance  to  those  victims  of  natural  dis- 
asters, of  wars,  and  of  disease  through- 
out the  world. 

I  join  my  fellow  Senators  in  congrat- 
ulating AHEPA  on  its  50th  anniversary. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list 
of   AHEPA   ofBcers   be   printed  in   the 

RjtCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  -was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«corb,  as 
follows: 


LEGISLATIVE  RESOLUTION  RE- 
GARDING VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
South  Carolina  House  of  Representa- 
tives, with  the  Senate  concurring,  re- 
cenUy  enacted  a  resolution  memorializ- 
ing the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
take  South  Carolina  from  under  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965.  The  resolution 
also  requests  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment retain  jurisdiction  of  South  Caro- 
lina's election  laws  in  order  to  hear  com- 
plaints concerning  them. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  resolution  points 
out,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  South 
Carolina  to  vote  over  50  percent  of  the 
registered  electors  in  the  1964  general 
election  because  the  registration  books 
were  cluttered  with  the  names  of  many 
persons  who  had  died  or  moved  away. 
Since  that  time  South  Carolina  has  put 
into  operation  a  central  voter  registra- 
tion system  in  order  to  purge  effectively 
the  registration  books. 

South  Carolina  has  acted  in  good  faith 
to  insure  that  all  those  who  qualify  to 
vote  may  be  registered.  Mr.  President,  It 
is  time  this  blatantly  political  law,  writ- 
ten to  Include  those  States  which  gave 
their  electoral  votes  to  Senator  Goldwa- 
TM,  be  repealed. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
HoLLiNGS  and  myself  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

H.  3840 
A  concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  At- 
torney General  to  take  such  action  as  is 
neeeasary  to  'Jike  South  Carolina  frooa  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Voting  Blgbts  Art 

of  !*«•  ^.  ^ 

WhereM,  tlve  Voting  Bights  Aot  of  l»«  has 

created  differing  standards  In  the  few  states 

to  which   it  was   infamoualy   applied  from 

those  In  all  other  sUtes;  and 

Whereas,  had  the  central  voter  registration 
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system  of  this  Stat*  bMn  in  effect  for  the 
1994  general  elAotloa  proceaa  many  offlcUU 
In  South  Carolina  ore  of  tbe  opinion  tbat  the 
194S  Act,  aa  It  waa  written,  would  not  have 
applied  to  South  Carolina;  that  this  conclu- 
sion la  baaed  on  the  faot  that  registration 
lUta  at  that  time  were  about  eight  years  old 
and  contained  the  names  of  many  deceased 
persons,  persons  convicted  of  disqualifying 
crimes,  persons  who  had  moved  from  their 
preclncta.  a  good  number  of  whom  were  re- 
registered elsewhere  In  the  State  without 
surrendering  their  old  certificate*:  that  be- 
cause there  was  no  effective  purge  of  the 
registration  books  It  was  almost  mathemati- 
cally impoeslble  to  vote  over  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  registered  eleotors;  and 

Whereas.  South  Carolina  has  demonstrated 
that  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  It  to  be  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  act;  and 

Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  is  deslrotis 
of  having  the  Attorney  General  axid  each 
member  of  the  South  Carolina  Congressional 
Delegation  ta:k;e  all  necessary  action  to  take 
South  Carolina  from  under  the  provisions  of 
the  1965  Act  but  for  the  Justice  Department 
to  retain  jurisdiction  relating  to  South  Caro- 
lina s  Election  Laws  In  order  to  bear  com- 
plaints or  anv  other  grievances  concerning 
the  election  laws  of  South  Carolina. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring: 
That  the  Attorney  General  and  ea&h-inember 
of  the  South  Carolina  Congressional  Delega- 
tion are  reqvieated  to  take  such  action  as 
necessary  to  take  South  Carolina  from  under 
'.he  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966  but  the  Justice 
Department  is  requested  to  retain  Jurisdic- 
tion relating  to  South  Carolina's  Election 
Laws  In  order  to  hear  complalnits  or  any 
other  grievances  concerning  the  election  laws 
of  South  Carolina. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  each  member  of  the  South  Carolina 
Congressional  Delegation. 


RADIO  PERSONALITIES  FRANK 
HARDEN  AND  JACKSON  WEAVER. 
OP  WMAL.  AND  ED  WALKER  AND 
WILLARD  SCOTT.  OP  WRC.  SHOW 
POamVE  COMMITMENT  TO  VET- 
ERANS'   EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  strong 
advocate  of  efforts  to  secure  jobs  for  re- 
turning veterans.  I  am  always  heartened 
to  learn  of  others  who  recognize  this 
problem  and  seek  to  contribute  to  its 
solution.  It  is  particularly  encouraging  to 
see  those  who  carry  the  important  re- 
sponsibility and  potential  impact  of  the 
mass  media  exert  their  influence  to  make 
the  public  more  aware  of  this  situation. 

Such  Is  the  case,  I  am  proud  to  say,  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Two  teams  of  radio 
personalities,  Frank  Harden  and  Jack- 
son Weaver,  of  WMAL's  morning  'Har- 
den and  Weaver  Show, '  and  Ed  Walker 
and  Wlllard  Scott,  the  "Joy  Boys"  of 
afternoon  radio  on  WRC,  each  day  inter- 
rupt their  entertaining  antics  to  spot- 
light a  separate  veteran  and  his  employ- 
ment background  and  desires.  Potential 
employees  are  urged  to  contact  Mr. 
Charles  Waters,  Washington's  job  rep- 
resentative, with  possible  job  openings 
they  mlKht  have  available.  All  indica- 
tions show  that  the  efforts  of  these  pub- 
Uoe-splrlted  announcers  have  been  most 
successful,  due  no  doubt  in  part  to  large 
audiences  these  shows  attract. 

I  commend  these  men  and  their  sta- 
tions for  this  positive  commitment  to 


veterans'  employment.  So  that  Senators 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  read  of  this 
fine  project.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  entitled  'Top  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Radio  Programs  Highlight  Vet 
Job-Seekers  to  Commuters,"  published 
in  the  JPV  Report  of  June  1972,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

Top  Washington,  DC.  Radio  Pkoorams 
Highlight  Vet  Job-Srkksa  to  CoMMxnxas 

Commuters  !n  the  Washington,  D.C.  metro- 
politan area  are  hearing  about  Jobs  for  Vet- 
erans, coming  and  going. 

Thanks  to  a  pair  or  mirthful  radio  duos, 
notices  about  local  Job-seeking  veterans  are 
broadcast  each  weekday  to  large  listening 
audiences  when  morning  and  afternoon  rush 
hour  traffic  is  at  Its  peak.  Carrying  the  ajn. 
messages  is  the  team  of  Prank  Harden  and 
Jackson  Weaver  on  WMAL's  "Harden  and 
Weaver  Show."  Ed  Walker  and  Wlllard  Scott. 
the  zany  "Joy  Boys"  on  WRC.  provide  the 
veterans'  aunoiiucements  during  homeward- 
bound  periods.  Both  programs  are  considered 
to  attract  the  bulk  of  listening  audiences 
during  their  respective  air  times. 

Charles  Waters.  Washington's  National  Al- 
liance of  Businessmen  Veterans  Job  Repre- 
sentative, supplies  the  radio  teams  with  five 
proflles  every  week  Each  spotlights  a  sepa- 
rate veteran  and  lists  his  background.  Job 
qualifications,  and  employment  desires.  Em- 
ployers aire  encouraged  to  contact  Mr.  Waters 
with  possible  Job  openings  for  a  particular 
veteran  or  any  other  employment  listings 
they  may  have  available. 

since  Harden  and  Weaver  began  broad- 
casting the  morning  veterans  sf>ots  in  March, 
Mr.  Waters  says  the  announcements  have 
resulted  in  228  Job  pledges  and  added  85 
new  companies  to  NAB's  roll  of  potential 
employers.  Statistics  from  the  WRC  after- 
noon ads  are  not  yet  available  because  Jobs 
for  Veterans  spots  are  a  very  recent  innova- 
tion to  the  "Joy  Boys"  program.  Mr.  Waters 
says,  however,  he  Is  expecting  similar  suc- 
cess due  to  the  show's  large  following. 


DECLARATION  OF  DEPENDENCE  ON 
THE  LIVING  GOD.  BY  THE  BIBLE 
BAPTIST  CHURCH,  SAVANNAH.  GA, 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  occasion  on  Sunday.  July  2,  1972,  to 
speak  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Bible  Baptist 
Church  in  Savannah,  Ga,.  in  cormection 
with  their  Independence  Day  services  and 
celebration,  preceding  Tuesday,  July  4. 
The  Bible  Baptist  Church  in  Savannah, 
through  the  dedicated  ministry  being 
conducted  by  its  pastor,  staff,  and  mem- 
bers, has  t)ecome  one  of  the  10  fastest 
growing  churches  in  the  United  States. 
The  church  is  now  16  years  old,  and  on 
July  4,  1976.  it  wUl  celebrate  its  20th  an- 
niversary, concurrently  with  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  order  to  rededicate  themselves  to 
their  ministry,  and  to  the  principles  and 
commitments  of  fundamental  Christi- 
anity, members  of  this  church  have 
adopted,  and  by  the  thousands  are  sign- 
ing the  "Declaration  of  Dependence  on 
the  Living  God." 

May  I  say  that  the  religious  commit- 
ment, the  patriotism,  and  the  hospitality 
extended  to  my  wife  and  myself,  on  the 
occasion  of  our  visit  was  an  inspiration 
to  us.  In  these  times  of  economic  ma- 
terialism, and  moral  permissiveness,  it  is 


heartening  to  find  a  dedicated  group  of 
Americans  still  are  Intensely  commitlM 
to  God  and  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their 
Declaration  of  Dependence  on  the  lAytof 
God  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Declai*. 
tlon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
Record,  as  follows: 

A    DECLARATION    OF    DEPIINDENCI    OW   THt 
LiVINO     QOD 

On  July  4,  1976.  the  United  States  wiU 
celebrate  its  200th  anniversary  as  a  nation. 
The  leaders  of  our  government. In  1778  msd« 
the  United  States  a  reality  by  drafting  and 
signing  the  Declaration  of  Independtncs, 
This  nation  was  founded  upon  Christian  prin- 
ciples by  the  pilgrims  and  others  who  caaa 
seeking  freedom  Our  founding  tathsn 
panned  the  words.  "In  God  We  lYust."  In  tlw 
best  tradition,  example  and  challenge  of  thl« 
spirit,  we.  the  pastor,  people  and  staff  of  the 
Bible  Baptist  Church,  Savannah,  Georgia,  do 
hereby  pledge  and  desire  to  carry  out  tlM 
command  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  In  ttu 
great  commission  by  setting  our  determins- 
tlon  to  accomplish  the  following  goals  by 
July  4.  1976,  the  200th  anniversary  of  our 
:iatlon  and  the  20th  anniversary  of  out 
church,  which  goals  Declare  our  Dependence 
on  the  living  God, 

Article  one:  To  baptize  4.000  people  In  the 
next  four  years,  attempting  to  get  each  per- 
son to  become  a  working  dedicated  Christian 
In  the  Bible  Baptist  Chtirch. 

Article  two:  To  build  a  New  Testament 
Church  according  to  the  pattern  of  Scrip- 
ture In  discipline,  doctrine,  practice  and  out- 
reach, trusting  God  to  use  the  example  of 
Bible  Baptist  Church  to  motivate  others  to 
the  same  function  that  a  New  Testament 
chtirch  should  have. 

Article  three:  To  build  the  largest  Sunday 
school  in  the  southeastern  United  States  u 
a  testimony  to  the  effectiveness  of  funda- 
mental Christianity. 

Article  four:  To  provide  $500,000  for  mis- 
sions In  the  next  four  years  to  carry  the 
gospel  around  the  world. 

Article  five :  To  graduate  hundreds  of  young 
people  from  the  Bible  Baptist  Day  School 
vrtth  disciplined  minds,  trained  hands  and 
tender  hearts  who  will  be  effective  Chrlstlani. 

Article  six:  To  provide  complete  and  con- 
tlnlous  Biblical  ministry  to  the  family,  aim- 
ing at  producing  1,000  families  In  Savannah 
that  attend  church  together,  have  a  family 
altar  together  and  serve  Qod  together. 

Article  seven:  To  pray  and  plan  for  an  en- 
larged Sunday  school  bus  ministry,  trans- 
porting 2,000  to  Sunday  school  each  Sunday. 

Article  eight:  To  work  toward  a  Sunday 
school  goal  of  25.000  on  July  4, 1976,  on  which 
5,000  wotild  be  teenagers. 

Article  nine:  To  follow  the  Biblical  pattern 
of  stewardship  taught  In  Scripture,  aiming 
at  a  total  budget  of  H.500,000  by  1976  and 
4,000  pledge  tlthers  In  the  next  four  years. 

Article  ten:  To  Intensify  our  efforts  to 
minister  to  the  handicapped,  the  retarded, 
the  poor  and  the  oppressed. 

Article  eleven:  To  produce  1,000  soul  win- 
ners who  are  trained,  motivated  and  orga- 
nized to  carry  out  the  great  commission,  as 
Jesus  Christ  commanded,  beginning  at  Jeru- 
salem, which  to  ua.  is  Savannah,  Georgia. 


THE  MOSCOW  AGREEMENTS 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  today  held  a 
hearing  on  the  Treaty  on  the  Limitation 
of  AntlbaUistic  Missile  Systems  and  the 
interim  agreement  on  strategic  offensive 
arms,  and  on  the  military  weapons  im- 
plications of  the  treaty  and  agreement. 
Dr.  Richard  Garwin'M)f  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  the  IBM  Watson  Laboratory. 
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or  Marvin  Goldberger.  chairman  of  the 
Spartment  of  Physics,  Prtooeton  UiU- 
tSrity  and  Dr.  Wolfgang  Panofsky.  di- 
rector of  the  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator 
tMtlfled  at  the  request  of  the  committee. 
The  Senate  will  soon  consider  the 
SALT  ABM  treaty,  the  Interim  Offen- 
Sve  Agreement,  and  the  military  pro- 
cu^ment  authorization  bUl  which  bears 
on  the  SALT  treaty  and  agreements. 
rta  testimony  of  Dr.  Panofsky,  Dr.  Gar- 
vin and  Dr.  Goldberger,  in  my  view, 
would  be  helpful  to  all  Senators  in  their 
confilderatlon  of  the  treaty,  interim 
Bereement.  and  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bUl.  Because  of  the  out- 
standing quality  of  the  testimony  by 
these  three  distinguished  scientists  who 
have  long  served  the  security  Interests 
of  this  Nation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  texts  of  their  prepared  state- 
ments be  placed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

Ti»  Moscow  Agbkments  To  Limti  Stsa- 
TSGic  Arms— Testtmont  or  WoLroANO  K.  H 
Panofskt 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
testlfvlng  before  this  committee  In  support 
of  ratification  of  the  Treaty  signed  May  26. 
1972  at  Moscow  r,n  the  Limitation  of  Anti- 
Bslllatlc  Missile  Systems  and  in  support  of 
approval  of  the  Interim  Agreement  slgr^ed 
at  the  same  time  dealing  -.^Ith  limitations  of 
strategic  offensive  arms.  I  am  testifying  as 
a  private  citizen  who  in  the  past  and  at 
presen'  has  served  In  various  consultative 
capacities  to  branches  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  who  has  a  continuing  interest 
m  strategic  matters  In  general,  and  In  arms 
control  In  particular. 

The  Moscow  agreements  can  constitute 
the  largest  advance  In  the  control  of  arms 
which  the  world  has  as  yet  seen;  it  is  essen- 
tial that  actions  subsequent  to  the  treaty 
and  its  ratification  shall  make  fullest  use 
of  the  unique  opportunities  these  agree- 
ments could  bring  to  reverse  the  arms  race 
bet»-een  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  race  Is  dangerous,  is  wasteful 
of  our  resources,  and  In  my  view  is  one  of  the 
real  tragedies  of  the  post  war  era. 

There  are  many  items  m  the  Moscow- 
agreements  which  are  precedent-setting.  Let 
me  enumerate  a  few  of  these:  obviously 
time  does  not  permit  here  a  complete  analy- 
sis of  the  agreements. 

1,  The  treaty  w  equivalent  to  a  joint 
ieclaration  that  mutual  deterrence  is  the 
strategic  policy  of  both,  the  U.S.  and  U.S.SM.. 
and  impltcttly  denies  the  usefulness  of  a 
nuclear  toar-Aghting  strategy.  It  is  expUclt- 
Iv  stated  In  Article  I  that  the  parties  will  not 
deploy  an  ABM  system  for  the  'defense  of 
the  territory"  of  each  country.  This  means 
that  both  nations  agree  not  to  adopt  a 
"damage-limiting"  strategy  which  would  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  Impact  of  nuclear  war  to 
each  country.  Once  a  nuclear  war-fighting 
strategy  at  various  levels  of  intensity  is  given 
up  as  a  realistic  objective  of  national  policy 
there  should  be  no  need  for  either  side  to 
develop  and  deploy  any  nuclear  strategic 
offensive  weapons  beyond  those  needed  for 
deterring  the  other  side  from  a  first-strike 
attack  or  from  a  preemptive  strike  in  casa 
of  crisis. 

2.  The  agreed  prohibition  of  effective  ABM 
defenses  implies  that  each  offensive  strategic 
missile  in  the  U.S.  arsenal  has  f  larger  de- 
terrent value.  The  over -all  deterrent  value  of 
the  U.S.  arsenal  is  enhanced  above  that 
before  signature  of  the  Moscow  treaty;  there- 
fore signature  of  the  SALT  treaty  implies  a 
reduction  in  the  required  level  of  armaments 
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relative  to  thAt  Justlflajale  before  the  SALT 
agreement  was  signed. 

3.  W€  hat>e  agreed  with  the  SovieU  not  to 
interfere  uHth  legal  'national  meons  of  ver- 
ifloction"  presumably  including  data  collec- 
tion from  sateUite  platforms.  This  Is  an  im- 
portant agreement  which  attests  to  the  fact 
that  technology  In  general,  and  sftteUltee  In 
particular,  have  nxade  this  a  more  open 
world. 

4.  The  SALT  treaty  enters  into  technical 
matters  of  coneiderable  detail.  It  would  have 
been  oonslderwl  impoeslble  untU  a  relaUvely 
short  time  ago  to  negotiate  with  our  IdecHogl- 
cal  opponents  in  as  much  technical  detail 
as  has  been  possible  a*  SALT.  As  a  result, 
some  of  the  restraints  agreed  upon  ( such  as 
limitations  on  the  product  of  penaltted 
radiated  power  and  aperture  for  a  radar) 
are  quite  detailed. 

5.  The  Motcow  Treaty  contains  many  im- 
portant restraints  on  the  growth  of  military 
technology.  The  treaty  not  only  forbids 
deployment  of  ABM  system*  In  excess  of  the 
numbers  and  sizes  of  radar  spedfled,  but  it 
also  precludes  such  items  as  teatinf;  ot  air 
defense  systems  in  an  ABM  mode,  ajid  pre- 
vents deployment  of  ABM  systems  using 
physical  principles  different  from  those  now 
employed.  Thus  the  treaty  begins  to  demon- 
strate to  the  world  man's  vrtlllngness  to  con- 
trol the  growth  of  technology  In  directions 
which  are  considered  undesirable  to  the  over- 
riding Interests  of  humanity. 

Technical  products  evolve  through  a  long 
chain  starting  from  new  results  in  baalc 
research  (I.e.  research  not  motivated  by  ap- 
plications but  by  man's  fundamental  cunoe- 
iiy  about  the  functioning  of  nature)  and 
leading  on  through  development,  test  and. 
finally,  production  and  deployment.  Table  I 
iliustrates  thts  chain  as  it  relates  to  the 
Moscow  aocords.  The  table  Indicates  that  the 
Moscow  ABM  treaty  has  applied  some  highly 
meaningful  controls  deep  In  the  "techno- 
logical chain"  In  order  to  prevent  emergence 
of  a  clandestinely  developed  ABM  system. 
You  will  note,  however,  from  the  table  that 
the  Interim  Agreement  on  offensive  mlsalles 
lags  notably  In  terms  of  any  oonsoralnts  on 
qualltaUve  evoluUon  of  military  offensive 
strategic  hardware;  this  Is  a  defect  which  I 
hope  will  be  remedied  In  the  negotiations  to 
follows. 

The  previous  paragraphs  describe  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  most  Important  policy  prec- 
edents achieved  by  the  Moscow  agreements, 
quite  apart  from  their  specific  content.  In 
place   of   a   more    complete    analysis   of   the 
agreement  themselves  I  have  tried  to  sum- 
marize In  Tables  II  and  in  some  of  the  proe 
and  cons  of  the  Treaty  and  Interlum  Agree- 
ment from  the  point  of  view  of  the  V£.  In- 
terest. These  tables,  which  Include  the  prec- 
edent-setting items  enumerated  above,  con- 
tain three  categories:   (1 )  those  Items  clearly 
enhancing  the  security  of  both  nations;    (2) 
those  Items  In  which  the  Soviets  apparently 
enjoy    an   advantage;    and    i3)    those    Items 
in  w-hich  the  U.S.  apparently  has  benefltad. 
Tt  !s  clear  from  these  tables  that  the  Items 
agreed  to  which  enhance  the  security  of  both 
countries  and  which  should  do  so  at  lower 
cost  to  each,  greatly  dominate  this  summary. 
This  Is  as  it  should  be.  since  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement  can  only  achieve  a  durable 
objective  if  both  parties  believe  they  have 
pained  in  securtty.  This  observation  contfMts 
with  much  of  the  debate  wlilch  has  been 
carried   out   before   this   committee   and   In 
the  Press,  which  has  focused  largely  on  the 
quesUon  as  to  which  side  has  gained  from 
the  Moscow  agreements  at  the  expense  of 
the  other.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  Moscow  agreements  have  increased  the 
securltv  of  both  parties,  and  that  a  debate 
which   tries   to   represent   an   arms   control 
accord  as  a  tug  of  war  between  opposing 
parties  grossly  misrepresents   the   situation. 
Table   ni   contains   items   which   appear  to 
favor and    may    Indeed    favor — either    the 


USA  or  the  USSR,  but  these  items  are  rea- 
sonably well  balanced  agaUist  each  other.  A 
principal  achievement  of  the  SALT  agree- 
ments has  been  stablllzaUon  on  a  very  broad 
front  of  the  strategic  balance  between  the 
two  countries;  therefore  amall  shifts  In  favor 
oi  either  side  should  not  obscure  the  baslu 
truth  of  the  strategic  situation  of  the  UB 
vis-a-vls  Che  USSR:  Neither  side  can  have  the 
least  hope  of  delivering  a  first  strike  agatnsi 
the  other  that  wouid  be  suficiently  devastat- 
ing to  escape  destruction  of  its  own  society 
tn  retaliation. 

On  the  surfaoe,  the  much-publicized  num- 
bers which  constitute  the  interim  freeae  on 
the  number  of  offensive  missile  launchers 
provided  for  by  tha  Interim  Agreement  ap- 
pear to  be  In  favor  of  the  CS8B.  However,  it 
should  be  reoognhwd  that  there  are  many 
Items  not  covered  by  the  Interim  Agreement : 
in  partlmUar  tha  fac*  that  the  UB.  is  in  a 
position  of  Isadevshlp  In  ths  number  of  de- 
liverable warheads  and  In  numbers  of  stra- 
tegic aircraft;  such  leadership  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  erased  during  the  period  in  which 
a  follow-on  agreement  must  be  negotiated. 
In  addition,  tha  Interim  Agreement  on  of- 
fensive mlsalles  has  achieved  one  goal  that 
strongly  favors  the  USA:  The  agreement 
halts  those  items  of  Soviet  offensive  deploy- 
ment (construction  of  land-based  mlssUe 
silos  and  of  mloslle  carrying  submarines  i  in 
which  the  Soviets  currently  have  a  very 
vigorous  ongoing  program,  but  it  places  no 
constralntfl  on  those  programs  with  which 
the  Umted  States  is  actively  proceeding  (de- 
ployment of  MIRV's  and  other  upgrading 
measures  of  the  UB.  strategic  forces) .  There- 
fore within  Its  limited  scope  the  Interim 
Agreement  Is  a  well-balanced  meaatir*, 

I  consider  the  counting  of  miasaes  and 
warheads  and  the  weighing  of  megatonnage 
to  be  a  very  naive  means  of  aiwjwing  stra- 
tegic standing.  There  are  many  other  im- 
portant factor*  such  as  differences  in  geog- 
raphy and  qualltaUve  performance  and  so- 
phistication of  the  strategic  forces  which 
contribute  to  the  over-aU  balance.  However 
the  single  most  Important  fact  Is  that  in  the 
absence  of  meaningful  ABM  defenses  of 
their  terntortes  each  nation  Is  now  vasUy 
over-armed  for  its  primary  mlaalon  of  de- 
terring an  attack  by  the  other. 

No  precise  figures  can  be  given  as  to  what 
the  minimum  level  of  armament  must  be  to 
deter  the  other  from  a  first  strike  attack, 
"Deterrenoe,"  after  aU.  is  not  a  measurable 
physical  condition  but  is  a  state  of  mind 
based  on  many  factors  other  than  sheer  level 
of  armaments.  Many  of  those  who  talk  about 
deterrence  tend  to  lose  sight  of  the  enormity 
of  the  forces  now  at  the  command  of  the  two 
super-powers  and  of  the  UteraUy  unimagin- 
able destruction  that  these  existing  weapons 
can  wreak.  Debates  about  "sufficiency"  of  nu- 
clear armament  tend  to  become  a  poUtlcal 
game  of  numbers  rather  than  a  consideration 
of  the  physical  violence  that  those  tod*  of 
mass  daataructlon  Imply,  ainoe,  happUy,  nu- 
clear weapons  hare  not  been  used  In  anger 
since  Hlroahlma  and  Nagasaki,  few  of  the 
current  dectalon  makers  of  either  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union  have  any  firsthand 
experience  with  the  use  of  these  weapons;  « 
Is  Just  thts  inexperience  which  tends  to  lend 
an  unjustified  abstractnees  to  the  debate.  Let 
me  remind  this  committee  again  about  the 
incredible  lethaUty  of  the  threat  to  the  fu- 
ture of  clvUlaatlon  which  the  world's  nuclear 
arsenal  Implies. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  devasUtlon  brought 
to  Nagasaki  by  a  single  weapon  of  approxi- 
mately 20  kUoton  TNT  equivalent  explosive 
power  Today,  the  Captain  of  a  single  Posei- 
don stibmarine  has  at  hJa  command  roughly 
150  nuclear  weapons,  each  Independently 
targetable.  and  each  exceeding  In  exploelve 
power  that  of  the  bomb  delivered  to  Naga- 
saki' Multiply  this  by  the  niunber  of  sub- 
marines and  add  In  the  additional  striking 
power  avaUaWe  through  land-based  mlssUes 
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and  strataglc  bombera,  and  the  result  Is  a 
degree  of  devastation  beyond  any  human 
comprebenalon . 

It  la  all  too  eaay  for  military  strategista  to 
Ignore  tbose  horrors  In  their  preoccupation 
with  the  numbers  of  casualties  and  weapons 
needed  for  deterrence.  Moreover,  all  strategic 
calculations  tend  to  estimate  casualties  only 
through  what  Is  known  as  "prompt"  effects, 
that  Is  the  death  and  Injury  caused  by  the 
blast  of  a  nuclear  weapon  and  Its  Immediate 
radiation  effects:  usually  not  even  fallout 
Is  Included  In  the  damage  prediction.  What 
la  totally  Ignored  Is  the  aftermath  of  a  nu- 
clear exchange-  Ptre,  disease,  lack  of  medical 
care,  destruction  or  Inaccessibility  of  food 
supplies,  disorganisation,  unbalance  of  eco- 
logical chains,  etc.  Therefore  chances  are 
that  eventual  casualties  resulting  from  nu- 
clear war  are  very  much  higher  than  those 
generally  uaed  by  Executive  branch  decision 
makers,  or  presented  by  strategic  analysts  to 
legislative  committees.  I  therefore  tend  to 
agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  McOeorge 
Bundy  In  1969  that  any  policy  leading  to  the 
delivery  of  only  a  single  nuclear  weapon 
would  be  considered  to  be  a  catastrophic 
blunder  and  that  the  delivery  of  even  i  small 
niunber  of  nuclear  devices  would  be  a  disas- 
ter of  the  first  magnitude  In  the  history  of  the 
world.  In  contrast  those  who  plead  for  addi- 
tional nuclear  armament  demand  ootentlal 
deaths  In  the  many  tens  of  millions,  cal- 
culated naively  as  "prompt"  fatalities,  as  a 
basis  of  "sufficiency"  of  our  deterrent  forces! 

This  brings  me  to  the  last  part  of  my 
testimony  which  Is  the  relationship  of  arms 
control  measures  In  general,  and  the  Moscow 
agreement  in  particular,  to  the  level  of  mili- 
tary expenditures  In  those  areas  affected  bv 
the  arms  control  agreement  Let  me  flag 
agam  three  items  which  represent  the  cardi- 
nal achievements  of  the  Moscow  agreements. 

1.  Koch  missile  in  the  US.  arsenal  Kas  a 
Kigher  deterrent  value  as  a  result  of  the 
Moscow  agreements  than  it  haxi  before  as  a 
result  of  the  Treaty  constraints  on  ABM 

2.  The  declaration  in  Article  I  of  the  Mos- 
cow Treaty  that  each  nation  will  forego 
defense  of  its  territory  is  equivalent  to  ac- 
cepting a  policy  of  mutual  deterrence  as  the 
primary  mission  for  its  strategic  forces,  'yoth 
the  U.S  and  the  SoiHet  Union  are  notr  vastly 
over-armed  for  that  mission 

3.  The  balance  of  terror  implied  by  ihe 
strategy  of  mutual  deterrerxce  is  very  in- 
seruitive  to  even  considerable  changes  in  the 
current  strategic  armaments  of  both  sides 

Considering  these  circumstances  It  is  con- 
trary to  all  reason  to  use  the  Moscow  Agree- 
ments as  an  argument  for  more  and  not  less 
strategic  weaponry.  The  conclusion  that  the 
SALT  agreements  have  decreased  the  nned 
for  offensive  weaponry  is  clearly  substanti- 
ated on  technical  grounds.  The  only  question 
that  remains  Is  whether  one  can  justify 
further  escalation  of  strategic  weapons  ex- 
penditures on  a  political  basis,  that  Is  by  the 
socalled  "bargaining  chip"  eirgument  applied 
to   the   forthcoming   round   of   SALT. 

It  Is  Indeed  true  that  in  spite  of  the  far- 
reecblng  achievements  of  the  Moaoow  agree- 
ments of  May  26  a  great  deal  remains  to  be 
done.  Table  IV  lists  some  of  the  elements  of 
the  strategic  arms  race  which  remain  un- 
constrained by  3ALT-1  and  which,  unless 
controlled,  might  well  in  time  negate  much 
of  what  has  been  accomplished.  In  particular 
qualitative  Improvements  of  strategic  mis- 
siles (be  they  through  further  additions  of 
MIRV,  through  Improvements  in  accuracy, 
or  through  other  measures)  could  In  time 
erode  the  significance  of  the  limitation  on 
offensive  arms  imposed  by  the  Interim 
Agreement.  However  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  limitations  of  the  ABM  treaty 
wlU  oonUnue  to  stabilise  tiie  strategic  bal- 


ance and  thus  reduce  the  require  mens  for 
offensive  strategic  armament,  irrespective  of 
the  success  of  a  follow-on  agreement. 

Control  of  some,  If  not  all  of  the  Items 
listed  in  Table  IV  constitutes  an  ambitious 
agenda  for  the  next  round  of  SALT.  Priority 
should  be  given  to  converting  the  Interim 
Agreement  to  a  comprehensive  limit  on  of- 
fensive strategic  weapons,  including  both 
numerical  and  qualitative  constraints.  More- 
over, in  view  of  the  vast  excess  of  present 
armament,  considering  the  openness  of  the 
population  guaranteed  by  3ALT-I,  both  na- 
tions should  be  able  to  negotiate  reductions 
of  strategic  arms  and  so  demonstrate  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  their  commitment  toward 
a  saner  policy 

The  argument  has  been  put  forth  that  in 
order  to  lend  urgency  to  these  future  nego- 
tiations the  U.S.  must  accelerate  its  arms 
expenditures.  To  put  it  bluntly,  the  exist- 
ence of  these  follow-on  negotiations  Is  being 
proclaimed  by  DOD  spokesmen  as  a  Justl- 
flcAtlon  for  .strategic  arms  expenditures 
which  under  the  ordinary  budgetary  process 
and  Congressional  review  could  not  be  Justi- 
fied. 

I  believe  that  this  kind  of  argument  is  a 
mockery  of  the  basic  p\irpose  of  arms  con- 
trol, which  Is  to  achieve  higher  security  at 
lower  cost.  Whether  arms  control  negotia- 
tions are  in  progress  or  not,  e«u:h  country  has 
to  make  decisions  on  Its  military  expendi- 
tures taking  Into  account  both  Its  Internal 
priorities  and  its  external  security  problems. 
What  are  the  alternatives?  One  possibility 
would  be  for  our  nation  to  proceed  with  a 
policy  of  restraint,  that  is  by  cutting  back 
military  expenditures,  taking  into  account 
the  arms  control  agreement  reached  in  the 
past,  and  demonstrating  faith  that  bjtos 
control  discussions  of  the  futiu-e  will  achieve 
further  constraints  on  the  arms  race.  A  sec- 
ond alternative  might  be  to  proceed  on  the 
basis  of  "business  as  usual" — ignoring  the 
possibility  of  future  Ewrms  control  by  making 
the  "prudent"  assumption  that  the  discus- 
sions may  fail.  A  third  alternative  is  the 
"bargaining  chip"  or  the  "negotiation  from 
strength"  approach  which  means  to  buy 
more  military  strength  In  order  to  be  able  to 
give  some  of  it  away  in  the  negotiatu  ns.  Yet 
the  result  may  be  the  opposite:  The  negoti- 
ating opponent  may  not  propose  that  the 
bargaining  chip"  be  given  up;  rather  he 
may  demand  an  equal  augmentation  In 
armament. 

Let  me  consider  the  lessons  which  can  be 
learned  from  the  history  of  U.S.  and  Soviet 
ABM  deployments  that  ctUmlnated  in  the 
Moscow  Treaty.  The  Soviets  have  deployed 
an  ABM  system  aro\ind  Moscow  containing 
64  "Oalosh"  type  ABM  Interceptors:  this 
system  was  buUt  after  several  false  starts 
and  It  is  now  agreed  that  It  offers  negligible 
resistance  to  the  penetration  of  U.S.  missiles 
targeted  against  Moscow.  The  US.  .Adminis- 
tration proposed  the  multiple  purpose  Safe- 
guard .ABM  system  for  authorization  to  the 
Congress:  this  system  was  designed  both 
to  support  an  "area  defense"  mission  and  to 
provide  for  the  defense  of  the  .Mlnuteman 
and  strategic  bomber  deterrent  forces.  After 
receiving  severe  technical  criticism  of  the 
system,  the  Congress  denied  authorization 
for  the  area  defense  component  of  Safeguard 
I  which  Is  now  also  prohibited  by  the  Moscow 
Treaty  t  but  In  successive  years  It  authorized 
deployment  around  three  Mlnuteman  sites 
When  the  technical  critics  testified  persua- 
sively as  to  the  exceedingly  low  effectiveness 
of  the  resulting  Mlnuteman  defense  In  rela- 
tion to  Us  cost,  the  Administration  used  the 
"bargaining  chip"  argument  In  support  of 
authorization. 

I  cannot  conclusively  testily  as  to  Soviet 


reaction  to  this  deployment  decision;  i|. 
though  they  must  have  been  fully  awan  of 
the  low  effectiveness  of  the  system  they  au 
well  have  been  concerned  about  the  fut^ 
growth  of  Safeguard  into  a  more  cotnpn. 
henslve  system.  At  any  rate,  as  a  oonai> 
quence  of  the  Moscow  deployment  and  of 
the  80%  completion  of  the  Safeguud  la. 
stallatlon  at  Orand  Porks,  North  Dakota 
the  SALT  negotiations  converged  on  u 
agreement  which,  to  refiect  the  strategic 
parity  between  the  two  powers,  permitttd 
each  side  to  copy  the  wasteful  mistake  mo^^ 
by  the  other:  The  agreement  permit*  th» 
U.S.  to  match  the  admittedly  Ineffective  ds- 
fense  of  Moscow  as  a  defense  of  Washington, 
D,C.  and  it  also  permits  the  Soviets  to  lau. 
tate  the  Orand  Porks  Safeguard  iostaUa- 
tlon  by  protecting  an  equivalent  force  of  mis- 
sile sUoe  east  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  Thui 
our  "bargaining  chip"  has  resulted  In  an 
arms  control  agreement  p)ermlttlng  (but  not 
requiring!)  some  very  Ineffective  but  very 
expensive  ABM  Installations  on  both  Mm. 

The  achievements  of  SALT-I  have  created 
an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  exercise  sooie 
restraint  in  military  expenditures  and  still 
meet  the  needs  of  national  security.  Con- 
trary  to  some  public  statements  I  am  aware 
of  no  evidence  that  In  response  to  the  Mo«. 
cow  agreements,  the  Soviets  are  accelerating 
their  strategic  military  activity  In  order  to 
divert  and  Intensify  their  preparations  Into 
those  directions  not  as  yet  constrained  by 
the  agreements.  SALT-I  gives  us  some  time 
to  watch  what  the  Soviets  will  in  fact  do 
subsequent  to  the  agreements  and  then 
to  respond  ourselves.  Because  of  the  very 
broad  range  of  strategic  stability  reached 
by  the  elimination  of  meaningful  ABM  de- 
fenses there  is  no  necessity  for  as  high  a  rat* 
of  expendlttue  In  anticipation  of  unseen 
threats  as  we  sustained  In  the  past.  We 
must  not  confuse  the  weapons  permiffed 
under  the  Moscow  Agreement  with  a  tjion- 
date  to  proceed  toward  their  procurement 
and  deployment. 

This  testimony  deals  primarily  with  the 
merits  of  the  Moscow  strategic  agreements, 
not  with  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  strategic 
weapons  authorization  request  of  the  E)OD. 
I  would,  however,  suggest  that  in  view  of  the 
foregoing  the  Senate  recognize  that  tech- 
nically the  agreements  must  necessarily  :ead 
to  lessened  strategic  requirements  and  that 
the  prospects  for  negotiation  of  a  follow-on 
agreement  to  replace  the  Interim  accords 
should  not  justify  military  expenditures 
w^hlch  are  otherwise  not  needed.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Increased  strategic  stability 
achieved  by  the  accords  provides  a  safe  op- 
portunity for  restraint  In  strategic  mllltajy 
spending.  For  all  thes"  reasons  I  recommend 
that  the  Congress  examine  most  critically 
the  technical  justification  for  such  items 
as  the  accelerated  programs  for  the  Trident 
submarine  and  the  B-1  strategic  bomber,  a* 
well  as  the  need  for  the  ABM  defense  of 
Washington,  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
not  support  further  escalation  of  the  strate- 
gic arms  race  Justified  by  proposed  negoti- 
ating tactics  rather  than  by  fully  demon- 
strated strategic  need. 

I  consider  the  Moscow  strategic  accords  to 
be  a  precedent-setting  event  which  en- 
hances the  security  of  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  thus  of  the  world. 
At  the  same  time,  It  enhances  the  oppor- 
tunity for  both  countries  to  shift  their 
priorities  from  oppressive  military  expendi- 
tures to  urgent  civilian  needs.  I  recommend 
that  the  Senate  speedily  ratify  the  treaty 
and  that  the  Congress  approve  the  Interim 
Agreement.  I  also  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  be  able  to  us?  the  strategic  agreements 
as  a  btisls  for  Increased  dedication  to  the 
solution  of  the  many  pressing  civilian  prob- 
lems at  home  and  abroad. 
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Btiic  rtieaich 


Rttetrch  applied  to 
Identifieo 
tachnolOKies 


Development 


Test 


PnxJuc- 
tion        Deployment 


TriRifw 


No  ABM  multiple  wirheids.  No  ABM 
reload  or  refiring.  No  adaptation  ot 
non.ABM  systems  to  ABM  us*. 

No  development  ot  seabased.  ai'- 
based  spacebased  or  mobile  ABM 


Agreed  test  ranges,  limits  on 
launchers  at  test  ranges.  No  lest 
ol  ABM  mulbpH  v«art)ead5,  or 
reload  capable  launchers.  No 


testing  ol  the  non.ABM  systems 
in  an  ABM  role 
No  test  ot  sea.  air  or  5pace.based 
ABM  or  mobile  ABM  systems 


ABM  launchers  limited  in  numbers      No  iransler  ot  ABM 

and  loceOons.  Radar  constreints  systems  or 

No  ABM  capabilities  to  be  given  to         components  to 

non.ABM  systems.  other  states. 

No  ABM  re)oad.capable  launchers 

No  ABM  multiple  wsrneads. 
ABM  system  based  no  new  physical 

pnndples  not  to  be  deployed. 
No  deployment  ot  sea  air  or  space- 

beewj  ABM  or  mobile  ABM 

system. 
No  new  starU  ol  specitiM  celegones 

of  land-based  missiles  and 

numerical  limits  on  sea-baseO 

missile  launchers.  Limits  on 

certain  physical  dimensions. 


Table  II.— Some  items  In  the  agreemente  of 

Mav  26,  1972,  of  security  benefit  to  both 

the  United  States  and  VBBS.. 

a   ABM  limits  Increase  deterrent  value  of 

each  offensive   mlasUe.   Thus   both   nations 

can  attain  more  deterrence  at  less  cost. 

b.  Agreement  on  "no  defense  of  the  terri- 
tory of  each  country"  signals  that  mutual 
deterrence  of  attack  Is  an  agreed  strategic 
poUcy  and  that  the  poptUatlons  of  both 
countries  are  "hostages  for  peace."  Under 
theee  conditions  f)eaceful  coexistence  Is  a 
necessity. 

c.  The  momenttim  of  the  offensive  arms 
race  Is  reduced  (but  not  halted!);  an  ob- 
ligation Is  assumed  to  seek  a  halt  and  a 
reversal  to  the  race  through  future  agree- 
ments, 

d.  New  technology"  ABM  Is  prevented 
from  deployment. 

e.  The  world  is  a  more  open  place  since 
survelliance  of  satellites  (national  legal 
technical  means  of  verification)  is  protected 

f.  Future  reduction  of  offensive  weapons 
can  be  undertaken  without  Impairing  stra- 
tegic stability. 

g.  A  consultative  commission  to  monitor 
compliance  Is  established. 

Table  III. — Some  Items  In  the  agreements  of 
May  26,  1972,  which  might  be  considered 
to  favor  either  the  United  States  or  the 
U,S,8Jl. 

n*  FAVOR  OF  UMll'KU  STATES 

Momentum  of  that  program  in  which  the 
USA  Is  active  (MIRVs)  is  continuing,  whUe 
momentum  of  that  program  In  which  UBSK 
Is  active  (MissUe  and  Submarine  Building) 
Is  arrested. 

UjB.  has  technical  superiority  in  many 
aspects  of  strategic  submarines  and  has 
better  access  to  ocean  areas. 

VB.  has  ntunerlcal  superiority  In  stra- 
tegic bombers  and  numbers  of  warheads. 

IN  FAVOR  OF  U.SJ5JR. 

Freeze  occurs  at  a  larger  number  and  size 
of  USSR  ICBM's  and  greater  total  megaton- 
nage  of  sill  offensive  systems  combined. 

Freeze  occtu^  at  a  somewhat  larger  num- 
ber of  Soviet  launch  tubes  on  submarines. 

Table  IV. — Items  of  Importance  to  the 
strategic  arms  race  not  controlled  by  the  Mos- 
cow Treaty  or  interim  agreement  of  May  26. 
1972. 

a.  Strategic  bombers. 

b.  QiLolitative  improvements  through  one- 
for-one  replacement  by  better  models. 

c.  Almost  all  strategic  military  Reseairch, 
Development  and  Test. 

d.  MIRV. 

e.  Nuclear  weapons  improvements. 

f.  Production  (In  contrast  to  deployment) 
of  hardware  for  strategic  military  offensive 
systems. 

g.  Antl-subnciarlne  warfare. 


PsxPAkra  Testimont  or  Richard  L.  Qarwin 

I  am  honored  by  the  Committee's  request 

for  my  testimony  In  regard  to  the  Strategic 


Arms  Limitation  Agreements  now  before  the 
Senate,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunltv  to  comment.  The  Committee  sing- 
ly recognizee  that  I  can  add  very  little  to 
the  excellent  factual  presentations  which 
have  been  made  by  Ambassador  Smith  and 
others,  and  to  the  highly  Informative  White 
Hovise  brleflng  by  President  Nixon  and  Dr. 
Kissinger  on  June  15,  1972.  Furthermore,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  I  speak  for  myself 
alone  In  making  these  remarks,  I  hope  that 
my  views  may  be  of  some  help  to  you. 

Since  1960,  I  have  been  Involved  exten- 
slvelv  in  technical  contributions  to  offensive 
and  defensive  strategic  arms.  Since  that  year, 
a  substantial  part  of  my  time  has  been  spent 
in  helping  to  understand  and  to  provide 
the  background  for  policy  decisions  in  the 
national  security  area.  In  particular,  I  have 
contributed  extensively  to  the  design  of  nu- 
clear and  thermonuclear  weapons:  to  the 
command  and  control  of  such  weapons:  to 
the  strategic  air  defense  of  the  United  States: 
to  the  formulation  of  various  possible  sys- 
tems for  antlballlstlc  missile  defense;  to 
studies  of  arms  control  agreements,  such  as 
the  Limited  Nuclear  Weapons  Test  Ban.  and 
to  agreements  such  as  those  which  are  now 
before  the  Congress. 

My  recent  Involvement  with  the  govern- 
ment has  Included  membership  In  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee  from  1962 
to  1965  and  again  from  1969  to  the  present 
time;    membership    in    the   Defense   Science 
Board  (advisory  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense) 
1966  to  1969;  membership  and  chairmanship 
of  several  military  panels  of  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  over  these  years; 
and  the  chairing  of  panels  for  the  Defense 
Department  and   for  other   agencies  In   the 
national  security  area.  In  particular,  it  has 
been  reported  to  the  Congress  by  responsible 
officials  that  I  chaired  the  MUltary  Aircraft 
Panel  and  the  Antl -Submarine  Warfare  Panel 
of  the  P8AC.  Over  the  years,  I  have  had  deep 
and    intimate    contact    with    both    strategic 
and    tactical    weapons    programs,    with    the 
responsibility  of  assessing  oiu'  technology  In 
these  specific  areas  in  view  of  the  potential 
and  the  capabilities  of  our  possible  advef- 
sariee.  Another  aspect  of  my  taak  at  various 
times  was  to  assess  the  current  mUltary  capa- 
bility of  certain  of  our  forces.  I  have  rec- 
ommended  at  times  that   certain   devrtop- 
ment  or  production  programs  be  initiated 
or   expedited,   and   I  have   Judged   at   times 
that   certain   programs   should    be    canceled 
or  redirected. 

I  appear  before  you  as  an  advocate  of 
strong  and  real  mUltary  capabUlty,  with  sub- 
stantial experience  in  observing  programs 
through  their  life  cycle  from  formulation 
through  canceUatlon  or  deployment  and 
obsolescence.  I  am  quite  conversant  also  with 
the  opportunitlee  and  mechanisms  of  nego- 
tiation as  a  powerful  tool  for  the  enhance- 
ment of  national  security  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  national  goals. 
the  strategic  arms  limttation  Aea««M«»T« 
The  Senate  has  before  It  for  Its  action 
the  ABM  Treaty,  the  Interim  Agreem«nt  On 


Offensive  Weapons,  and  the  assocUted  Proto- 
col, signed  May  36.  1972.  Theee  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  June  13,  together  with 
twelve  agreed  interpretations  initialed  by 
the  heads  of  the  delegations  on  May  36,  1972. 
six  common  understandings,  and  eight  uni- 
lateral statements.  These  supplementary 
statemenU  amplify  and  in  most  cases  ex- 
tend the  coverage  of  the  agreemenU.  The 
formal  documents  are  models  of  brevity, 

I  regard  these  agreements  as  a  historic 
achievement.  They  are  Indeed  a  step  toward 
more  con^ilete  limitation  of  strategic  arms, 
but  the  limitations  which  they  Impose  are  of 
enormotis  significance  In  themselvee.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  the  agreements  coincide  In 
every  respect  with  those  I  woiUd  have  ad- 
vocated, but  I  believe  they  result  In  greater 
overall  progress  than  I  thought  possible  In 
arnas  limitation  by  this  date. 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  destruction  of 
the  US  by  the  Soviet  Union,  or  vice  versa. 
has  been  prevented  not  by  the  traditional 
aspecu  of  defense  (I.e..  a  shield  against  the 
striking  force)  but  by  the  certainty  that 
each  side  possessed  a  thermonuclear  force 
sufficiently  numerous  and  survlvable  that 
It  could  be  used  in  return  to  destroy  the 
Initiator  of  strategic  warfare.  During  the 
decade,  measures  were  taken  on  both  sides  to 
render  the  offensive  forces  more  survlvable 
and  more  controllable,  so  that  this  posttire  of 
mutual  deterrence,  apparently  acceptable 
(even  unavoidable)  at  any  given  time,  ootild 
not  be  stolen  or  destabUlzed  by  sudden  uni- 
lateral action  on  the  other  side.  The  technical 
possibility  most  deetabUlzlng  wotUd  have 
been  a  deployed  defense  against  ballistic  mls- 
sUee  ( ABM) .  which  It  was  felt  by  some  could 
be  develojxKl  and  proliferated  to  ward  off  and 
hence  to  negate  the  reentry  vehicles  and  war- 
heads of  the  land-bawd  ICBM  force  and  of 
the  submarine-launched  ballistic  mlssUee. 

Of  course,  deterrence  would  still  exist  If 
the  bombers  could  survive  to  take  off  and 
to  penetrate  to  their  targets.  Although  cost- 
ly and  heavy  air  defenses  were  deployed  on 
both  sides,  it  Is  clear  that  the  present  bomb- 
ers on  either  side  can  penetrate.  Furthermore, 
any  ABM  system  which  has  thus  far  been 
proposed  In  detail  has  had  no  capability  to 
prevent  the  overwhelming  penetration  by  the 
baUlstic  mlssUe  forces  of  the  other  side. 
Still,  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  poe- 
slbUlty  of  ABM  of  some  unknown  type  was  an 
impettis  for  proliferation  and  improvement 
programs  of  the  offensive  forces,  such  as 
multiple  reentr>'  vehicles  i  MRV ) ,  multiple 
independently  targeted  reentry  vehicles 
(MIRV  I ,  retention  of  bomber -delivered  weap- 
ons, etc. 

The  other  perceived  threat  to  the  stable 
deterrent  was  the  poesibUlty  of  destruction 
before  launch.  The  pubUe  and  even  official 
circles  often  conftiaed  some  eventual  poe- 
slblllty  of  prelaunch  viUnerabllity  of  the 
land-based  ICBM  with  an  overaU  destruc- 
tion before  launch  of  the  offensive  forces,  al- 
though no  combination  of  enemy  ICBM  war- 
head yield  and  acctiracy  can  threaten  the  sur- 
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viT7«.htlitT  of  the  bombers  or  of  the  subma-  submarines  and  modern  SLBM  launchers  on      cern  them  all — who  are  ooncserned  about  tb* 

rin«  launched    missiles     The    first    are    pro-  any  submarine.  To  reach  this  number,  a  na-      security   of  the   United   States  should  thto 

tect^bv  their  ability  to  be  launched  on  de-  tlon  must  destroy  ICBMs  to  the  level  indl-      rote   for   those   programB  that  wUl  provfcj, 

tectlon  of  ICBM  flring  and  the  second  by  the  cated  by  the  parentheses,  i                                          adequate  offensive  weapons  In  the  areas  dut 

other  side's  Ignorance  of  their  specific  loca-  table  of  missile  forces                        5*'"  '^^  JIT'^^h*^,  ^7^.,^^^*^  <« 

tlon.  This  con'fuslon  was  exploited  by  various  ^^^^,^,  ^^^^                ,,,^,  ,^,  g,,,,,  ^^1,^.      SST«*ve  you  m^Jl^T^me 'of T' 

individuals  and  groups  for  their  own  reasons.  .      ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  numbers,  has  some      J.'^i^^'  ^""^  "^^  ^^^^  °''  '^°'*  °'  *«* 

Purthermore.    many    wished    for    a    worm  ^^^  ^^  3trar«i?lc  advantage.  These  arguments     i»^"H"»*^- 

in  which  the  shield-like  defense  could  replace  j^^^^   ^^^   realities  of  deterrence,   the   fact              racAL  txar  1973  strattcic  procbams 

the  deterrent,  and  in  which  their  own  nation  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  Treaty  effectively  Increases  the          It  is  Important  to  recognize  that  the  PY- 

could  yield  the  threat  of  ultimate  destruc-  ^^j^jij^p  ^(  Q^r  mlssUes  five  or  ten  years  hence      73  programs  must  take  Into  account  the  great 

tlon  of  the  adversary  In  fact,  no  propoaal  has  ^^  ^^^  unltnown  but  large  factor  In  com-      Impact  of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  offenalv* 

ever    been   advanced    which    could   serloiwiy  p^^jgon  ^j^jj  ^^at  we  regarded  as  satlsfac-      limitations  which  the  leaders  of  the  United 

promise    to   repeal   the    technical   facts.   Be-  ^^^    ^^    ^^^    absence    of    such    a    treaty.    It      States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  signed  and 

tween  the  reality  and  grudged  acceptability  or  j^ores  the  strategic  advantage  contained  In      which  the  Congress  will  soon  afBrm.  Propowd 

deterrence  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ^ju-o-  ^^^  unilateral  "statement  of  the  Soviet  side"      programs,    and    on-going    programs,   ahould 

the-wlsp  of  the  permanent  defensive  shleia  gyunj^ted   to  vou.   regarding   the   "strategic      then  be  evaluated  In  terms  of  their  contrt- 

(against   all   possible  types  of  weapons  1    on  j^j^iaiance"  in  the  deployment  of  the  nuclear      butlon  to  our  overall  stable  deterrent,  their 

the   other,   the   responsible   national   leaders  p^^gj-^a  submarines   of   the   USSR  and  the      ooat  and  hence  their  Impact  on  other  mlU- 

have  choeen  the  reality  of  deterrence.  ^^g   pmaiiv.  It  ignores  the  enormous  growth      tary  and  non-mllltary  needs,  and  their  Im- 

Thus,  the  ABM  Treaty  promises  the  per-  potential  permitted  us  under  the  terms  of      p»ct  on  future  arms  limitations  agreemsata. 

manent  absence  of  effective  ABM  capabUlty.  ^^  agreements,  which  would  allow  us  to  re-     The  largest  and  the  least  sensible  lnnov»- 

elther  locally  or  nationwide   To  enforce  such  pi^ce  each  Mlnuteman  missile  in  its  existing      tlon  in  strategic  weapons  programs  Is  ULlffl 

an  Important  promise.   It  has  provisions  to  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  missile  with  at  least  three  times      or  TRIDENT. 

limit   -ystems  which  act  like  ABMs  or  look  ^  many  warheads  as  the  MERVed  Minute-          n  must  be  clearly  recognized  that  THI- 
like  ABMs.   Most   importantly,   it    recognizes  j^j^^  m.  Of  course,  there  Is  no  necessity  to  do      DENT  Is  an  uneasy  marriage  of  a  useful  aen- 
the  use  of  national  technical  means  of  '^ertO-  any  such  thing— in  the  absence  of  an  ABM      gibie  program  and  a  premature,  almost  pur- 
catlonar.d  It  Includes  the  undertaking  not  to  j^g^eement.  we  felt  no  compulsion  and  had  no     poseless    program.   The    THIDBNT-1   mlartle 
use  deliberate  concealment  measiires  nor  to  program  to  Increase  our  ICBM  offensive  force      (that  Is,  the  Poseidon  C-4)  Is  a  new  develop- 
tnterfere  with  the  national  techiucal  means  ^^  ^^    jg^   alone  by  that  amount,  but  this      ment  missile  which  will  fit  Into  the  exlit- 
of  verification  of  the  other  Party.  Finally,  it  offensive   agreement    (which   In   any   case   Is      ^^g  Polaris-Poseldon  submarine  and  which 
establ'.shes  a  standing  consultative  commls-  umited  to  a  duration  of  five  years  1  allows  us      ^ven  If  deployed  In  small  numbers,  would  al- 
slon  tj  consider  various  questions,  including  ^j^^  enormous  growth.                                               low  these  submarines  to  contribute  to  deter- 
detalls  of  compliance,  etc    Furthermore,  the  j^  ^3  difficult  to  recollect  that  In  May  of      ronce  soon  8.fter  they  left  home  port.  Further- 
agreed    Interpretations    further    limit    ABM  jg^o  ^-e  had  no  guarantee  that  these  SALT      more,  these  new  mlssUes  would  greatly  tn- 
avstems  and  specify,  among  other  things,  that  agreements  would  be  signed.  Admiral  Moorer     crease   the   submarine  operating  area  from 
specific  limitations  on  ABM  systems  based  on  testified  to  this  Committee  on  June  21.  1972      ^^ich  Polaris-Poseldon  could  strike  deterrent 
other  Physical  pnnclples.  and  on  their  com-  j^at  the  Soviet  Union  was  deploying  annual-      targets  In  the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe  that 
poneiii-s.  would  be  subject  to  discussion  and  jy  250   ICBMs  and   128  SLBMs.  Considering      ^^^  TRIDENT-1   mlssUe   Is  a  good  program 
agreement.  Among  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  the  expiration  date  of  the  interim  agreement,      ^j^^  should  proceed  at  a  measured  pace 
Article  V  Is  an  undertaking  "not  to  develop.  1977    during  this  flve-year  period  the  Soviet          r^^  Trident  submarine,  on  the  other  hand 
test,  OT  deplov  ABM  systems  or  components  union,    without    such    an    agreement,    and      ggemed  to  me  unjustified  even  in  the  absence 
which  art"  sea  based    air  based,  space  based,  without  any  acceleration  m  tnelr  programs       ,^j  ^^^^  ^j^j.  agreements.  There  is  no  threat 
or  mobUe   land   based"   It   Is  my   judgment  ^ould  have   had   1260  more  ICBMs  and  640      known  or  on  the  horizon  which  threatens  the 
that  this  treaty  and  the  auxiliary  documents  more  SLBMs,  all  of  the  most  modern  types,      pre-lauiich  survivability  of  our  submarine  de- 
provide   a   firm,   safeguarded,   and    verifiable  gveu  If  the  interim  offensive  agreement  were      terrent.  In  particular,  a  proper  response  to 
elimination  of  the  ABM  a?  a  threat  to  the  not   to   be  followed  by   further  advances  in      ^^^^  future  unexpected  development  In  antl- 
effectlveness  of  our  ICBM  and  SLBM  force,  arms  Umltatlon.  I  would  regard  It  as  a  very      submarine  warfare  could  almost  certainly  t» 
The  .nterlm  agreement  on  the  Umltatlon  major   benefit    to   the    United    States   to   be      ^^^^    ^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^,    construction. 
of     offensive     missiles,     together     with     the  facing  a  Soviet  Force  in  1977  lltUe  different      gughtiv  modified,  Poseidon  boats  carrying  the 
Protocol  and  the  agreed  interpretations,  at-  from  that  which  they  have  now.  rather  tnan      poj^,don  C-4  missile.  In  the  presence  of  the 
temp:  to  do  for  a  period  of  five  years  what  one  which  could  be  far  more  than  twice  as      j^j^  Treatv  and  the  Interim  Offensive  Agwe- 
the  ABM  Treaty  does  f  r  an  unlimited  dura-  large.  I  must  admit  that  there  -.s  one  way  m      ^^^^   continuation  and  even  acceleration  of 
tlon.  Thev  attack  the  other  possible  threat  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  beneflM  from  these      ^^^  xrldent  submarine  program  seems  to  me 
stable   deterrence— i.e..   ihe  fear  of  destruc-  agreements   more   than   the   U&— by   having      ^  compound  foUy.  The  ABM  Treatv  ensures 
tlon  of  the  ICBM  force  before  launch.   Re-  agreed  to  the  termination  of  the  enormous      ^^  penetration  of  warheads  launched  from 
member  that  the  SLBM  force  is  not  threat-  on-going  programs  to  which  Admiral  Moorer      p^^g^^^  ^^  Poseidon  boats.  There  Is  no  need  to 
er.ed  uv  accuracy  or  numbers  of  the  opposing  alluded,   they   wiU   save   tens  of   Dimons   01      g^p^^j  ^^  ^^^^^    Furthermore,  there  la  no 
offensive  warheads,  and  the  bombers  can  be  rubles.                                     .^   <.   ^  ^  »,,    catt      reason  to  believe  that  the  ICBM's  will  In  fact 
bated  and  managed  so  that  they  can  take  off  We  should  be  very  clear  that,  had  the  SALT      ^^^^^  vulnerable,  since  It  would  be  lUoglcal 
before  being  destroyed.  Thus  the  offensive  agreements  not  been  reached^  there  was  no      ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  expensive 
•.imltaticns  ccnistitute  a  funher  In.'^urance  to  program  under  way  In  the  Defense  Etepa"-      capability  to  threaten  Mlnuteman  when  It 
the  certainty  that  an  entire  strategic  offen-  ment  to  provide  a  larger  offensive  force  by     ^^     ^^               ^^     effectively     threatening 
slve  force  cannot  be  destroyed  in  a  pre-emp-  1977.  The  ABM  agreement  has  now  guaran-      p^^i^jg^  ^^^  ^y^^^  jt  wm  now  have  no  ABM 
tive   strike     .\s   has   previoiisly    been   stated  teed  our  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  a  free  ride  to      gygtem  to  ward  off  those  missiles  which  may 
manv  times  in   these  hearings,   the  Interim  their    targets.    Compared    with    consen;atlve      ^  launched. 

agreement  and  the  Protocol  freeze  the  num-  protections  of  Soviet  ABM  capabUlty  our  ^^  regard  to  the  Trident  submarine,  you 
ber  of  ICBMS  at  the  number  presently  oper-  penetrating  missile  foi^s  are  enormously  lii-  ^^  remember  that  the  Secretary  of  Defenie 
atlonal  or  under  construction,  and  the  num-  creased  In  capability  In  the  '''f^^l^,^®.  ^-  testified  before  the  Armed  Services  Commlt- 
ber  of  SLBMs  at  the  number  presently  under  thermore.  the  ABM  Treaty^  which  eliminates  ^  pebruary  15.  1972.  that: 
construction,  the  Protocol  spelling  out  the  effective  ABM.  does  not  limit  air  defense.  ...^^^  continuing  Soviet  strategic  offensive 
precise  numberb.  The  US  may  trade  54  of  its  Thus  for  the  liideflnlte  future,  missiles  are  ^^^^^  buUdup.  with  Its  long  term  impUca- 
ICBMs  for  new  construction  SLBMs  on  not  assured  of  penetration,  whereas  our  bombers  ^^^^  convinced  us  that  we  need  to  under- 
more  than  three  submarineii.  and  the  Soviet  face  an  already  heavy  and  potentially  unllm-  ^^^  ^  j.  ^^^  strategic  Initiative.  Thla 
UiUon  can  destroy  210  ICBMs  and  replace  Ited  air  defense  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  Soviets  and  our  alUee 
them  with  SLBMs.  I  can  respond  to  ques-  SALT  agreements  make  a  major  change  in  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  resources  to 
tions  regarding  the  detaUs  of  these  numerical  the  relative  values  and  priorities  of  our  ex-  j^^j^tain  sufficient  strategic  forces  In  the  face 
limits,  but  I  don't  want  to  give  them  undue  Istlng  strategic  forces.  In  the  needs  for  de-  growing  Soviet  treat.  It  would  be  dlplo- 
significance.  velopment  and  in  the  relative  balance  be-  ^.^^j  J^  poutlcally  unacceptable  for  th. 
Various  individuals  have  made  much  of  the  tween  strategic  foj«»  ^f^°*^«"-^,,,  .  ^^„  jjs  to  allow  the  Soviets  to  achieve  a  large 
di.screpancy  between  the  number  of  missiles  ^  ^LC^i  wt  n 'th^^trerv"has"L'^  rau!  numerical  superiority  In  both  land-based  and 
allowed  the  two  sidea—  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  g^^^^t^  ^^^  the  Congress  has  ap-  sea-based  strategic  mlssUes  .  . 
United  States :  proved  the  executive  agreement.  Therefore.          I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  anUUIB 

ICBM                    1.064     (1.000)  I  believe  that  it  is  urgent,  as  the  President      program  which  was    needed  •  in  the  raoB  01 » 

SLBM 866     (     710)  stated  on  June  22;   "First,  the  arms  Umlta-      Soviet    rate   buildup   of   250   IBMs   and  1* 

U  S  S.R. :  tlon  agreements  should  be  approved  on  their      SLBMs  per  year  continues  to  be  needed  when 

ICBM    1.618     (1.408)       merits. "  The  President  goes  on  to  say  that:      this  rate  of  buildup  has  been  reduced  to  zero. 

SLBM 740     (     960)      "After  the  Congress  moves  | in  approving  the      I  believe  that  the  Trident  submarine  p»- 

,Por    each    nation,    the    numbers    in    pa-      ABM  Treaty  and  also  the  limited,  temporary.      «^^  "''^^^  ^°  ^^ '^'^^^''^^}^  ^^^^^l^^ 
renthesesl^lve  th.  maximum  permitted  num.      offensive  limitations  curb] .  all  Congressmen      tory  «f ""»'  "f  J^7;,^^""^  P,^""'  "* 
b«r  of  SLBM  launchers  on  nuclear- powered      and  Senators— and  this  would,  of  course,  con-      level  of  about  $50  mlUlon  annually. 
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The  B-1  bomb«r,  In  view  of  SALT,  Is  oon- 
j,iM*hly  less  valuable  relative  to  missiles 
^^hsd  been  the  case.  The  ABM  Trwty 
!o!x»nt««8  penetration  to  their  targets  for 
Snth  ICBMs  and  SLBMs.  It  does  nothing  for 
^bomber.  I  boUeve  that  the  B-1  must  be 
Rifled,  If  at  all,  for  its  tactical  uses.  For 
the  strategic  force.  If  one  believes  that  bomb- 
«.  are  Indeed  a  necessary  component  (and 
fremaln  unconvinced) .  one  could  better  use 
chs  8CAD  (subsonic  cruUe  armed  decoy) 
now  Dlanned  for  the  B-53.  launched  from 
^uajde  the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union  by 
?!^ype  alrciaft,  e.g.  C-141.  eto.  There 
nThtirry  w  replace  the  B^a.  and  the 
B-1  could  well  proceed.  If  at  all.  at  a  slow- 
er oace  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  SCAD  pro- 
mrn  in  its  armed  version  1  not  solely  a  de- 
^"could  provide  additional  deterrent  capa- 
buitv  from   many   avaUable   vehicles. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  Included 
in  Its  strategic  programs  the  development 
of  a  new  cruise  missile  to  be  launched 
from  submarines.  It  not«6  that  the  Sovtot 
Union  has  cruise  mlasUes  which  can  be 
'aunched  from  their  submarines.  I  have  long 
awued  that  such  nuclear  armed  Soviet  cruise 
mtailes  could  In  fact  vitiate  any  coastal 
ABM  system,  but  I  believe  that  the  Soviet 
submarine-launched  cruise  missUe  is  general- 
ly regarded  as  an  antl-shlpplng  weapon. 
Surely  the  Defense  Department  cannot  serl- 
ouslT  propose  the  substitution  of  cruise  mls- 
sUes on  a  one-for-one  basis  for  SLBMs,  which 
latter  encounter  no  defenses,  while  the 
cruise  miaelle  will  be  subject  to  the  general 
air  defense  system  of  the  Soviet  Union.  If 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  proposing  to 
build  large  numbers  of  cruise  mlssUes,  sim- 
ply because  they  are  not  limited  by  the  pre- 
cise text  of  the  InterUn  offensive  agreement, 
it  could  better  consider  the  payload  en- 
hancement of  the  Mlnuteman  miseUe,  to  on 
the  order  of  10  of  the  present-type  MIRVs, 
to  which  I  have  referred  before.  This  pro- 
gram makes  no  sense. 

The  Safeguard  ABM  system  Is  strictly 
limited  by  the  treaty  to  the  one  ICBM  de- 
fense site  at  Grand  Forks  and  to  a  possible 
site  at  Washington.  D.C.  I  beUeve  that  the 
site  at  Washington,  D.C.  was  never  worth  the 
money  and  is  far  less  desirable  now.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  wished  to  deny  us  the  small 
additional  decision  time  which  one  might 
imagine  to  be  provided  by  a  lOO-lnterceptor 
Safeguard  site.  It  could  well  do  that  by  tar- 
geting on  Washington  a  very  small  fraction 
of  Uielr  total  stable  of  warheads.  They  coiUd 
do  It  with  far  less  expenditure  by  the  use  of 
decoys,  Thev  could  deny  us  all  warning  In 
the  case  of  this  attack  on  the  national  capi- 
tal (not  in  the  case  of  an  attack  on  the  stra- 
tegic offensive  force)  by  other  means.  Sim- 
ply because  I  am  permitted  by  law  to  shred 
or  bum  my  money,  does  not  impel  me  to  do 
so.  Similarly,  although  the  US  Is  authorized 
under  the  ABM  Treaty  to  deploy  an  ABM  for 
Washington.  D.C,  there  is  no  reason  for  us 
to  proceed  with  this  system  of  100  Interoep- 
io»  together  with  radars  at  no  more  than  6 
aim  points,  unless  we  believe  it  Is  In  our  in- 
terest to  do  so. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  quoted  by 
their  Chairman  In  his  testimony  of  Jtine  21, 
1973,  as  requesting  three  assurances  in  con- 
nection vrtth  their  support  of  the  arms  limi- 
tation agreements.  These  axe : 

Assurance  1— "A  broad  range  of  Intelligence 
capabilities  and  operations  to  verify  Soviet 
oompUance  in  a  strategic  arms  limitation  en- 
vironment." 

Assurance  2 — "Aggressive  improvement* 
and  modernization  programs." 

AsBurance  3 — "Vigorous  research  and  de- 
velopment programs." 

I  agree  with  his  statement  of  Assurance  1. 
I  believe  that  the  JCS  statement  of  Assur- 
ance 2  Is  unrealistic  and  Uloglcal — "maxl- 
mlae  strategic  capabUltlee  within  the  oon- 
stralnts  eetabll^ed  by  the  ABM  Treaty  and 
the  Interim  offensive  agreements."  ThlB  saya 
to  me  that  because  we  have  aims  limitation 


agreements,  the  normal  budgetary  controls 
no  longer  apply.  It  means  that  strategic 
capabUitlee  must  be  ma'^'*'"'"*^  independent 
of  their  Impact  on  tactical  programs,  or  tor 
that  matter  of  their  budgetary  impact  on 
Assurance  1  and  Assurance  3.  Furthermore, 
the  aeoond  part  of  Asatirance  2.  "plan  for 
rapid  augmentation  of  strategic  forces  beyond 
the  oonstralnta  of  the  treaty  and  agree- 
ment ...  to  be  made  in  the  event  of  abroga- 
tion, withdrawal,  or  coUapse  of  negoUa- 
tionsT'  unleae  qualified,  Is  a  prescription  for 
an  arms  race,  for  the  development  and  crea- 
tion of  production  capacity  for  systems  which 
are  unneedad  now  and  which  would  be  un- 
needed  even  In  the  event  of  coUapse  of  ne- 
gotiations. 

Assurance  3.  "continued  testing  to  ensure 
the  effectiveness  of  new  and  existing  nuclear 
weapons  systems,"  reaUy  begs  the  question 
as  to  whether  nuclear  testing  is  necessary  to 
ensure  the  effectiveness  of  existing  nuclear 
weapons  systems  This  Is  a  point  which  de- 
serves a  good  deal  of  discussion  In  its  own 
right,  rather  than  being  stated  as  a  condition 
for  support  of  the  arms  Umltatlon  agree- 
ments. 

In  his  remarks  at  a  briefing  for  five  Con- 
gressional committees  June  15,  1972,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said: 

"It  Is  for  that  reason,  without  getting  into 
the  specifics  as  to  what  the  level  of  defense 
spending  should  be.  as  to  what  the  offensive 
programs  should  be.  I  am  simply  saying  that 
If  we  want  a  follow-on  agreement,  we  have 
to  have  two  steps:  We  need  first,  of  course, 
to  approve  these  agreements:  and  second  we 
need  a  credible  defensive  position  so  that  the 
Soviet  Union  wUl  have  an  incentive  to  nego- 
tiate a  permanent  offensive  freeze.  That  Is 
what  we  all  want." 

That  Is  what  I  want.  too.  The  Congrees 
should  act  favorably  on  these  agreemente 
and  should  then  look  closely  at  what  1b  re- 
quired for  a  strong  and  credible  defense 
program.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  program 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  lead  to  a  credible  and  strong  defense. 
I  have  no  objection  to  spending  the  money 
requested,  but  I  believe  that  far  better  uses 
for  it  can  be  found  In  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment than  in  the  development  of  the  TRI- 
DENT submarine.  In  the  construction  of  the 
Washington.  D.  C.  Safeguard  site,  or  In  the 
development  of  the  submarine-launched 
strategic  cnilse  mIssUe.  I  think  that  the  his- 
toric achievement  represented  by  the  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  agreements,  when 
endorsed  by  the  Congress,  should  force  a 
thorough  review  of  the  detailed  programs 
for  improving  and  maintaining  our  defense 
capabilities.  I  do  not  believe  that  hasty  action 
on  the  defense  budget  Is  In  the  best  interests 
of  our  national  security  or  of  our  military 
capability. 

Testimony  of  M.  L.  Ooldbkbceb 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  a  prlvUege  to  be  here 
today  to  discuss  the  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Treaty  and  the  related  Interim  Agree- 
ment on  Offensive  Weapons.  I  have  been  con- 
cemed  for  many  years  with  arms  control 
Issues  related  to  strategic  weapons  and  It  la 
particularly  gratifying  to  appear  before  you 
at  a  time  when  an  Important  step  has  been 
taken  to  limit  the  strategic  arms  race;  name- 
ly, the  signing  In  Moscow  of  the  SALT  agree- 
ment. I  strongly  support  this  treaty  and  urge 
speedy  ratification  of  It  by  the  Senate. 

WhUe  supporting  the  Treaty  without  res- 
ervation I  think  It  worthwhile  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  certain  laeues  that  naturally  arise  In 
connection  with  It  which  might  have  bearing 
on  future  actions  taken  by  both  sides  and  on 
the  direction  which  future  arms  control 
agreements  might  take. 

ABM    TREATY 

It  has  long  been  clear  that  ABM  systems 
have  been  one  of  the  moat  destabUlzing  ele- 
ments in  the  arms  race:  They  can  oreaU  un,- 


warranted  confidence  to  their  effectiveness 
for  tboae  who  build  such  systems,  which 
might  promote  recklees  foreign  poUcles  and 
at  the  same  time  cause  the  other  side  to  re- 
act violently  to  produce  offensive  weapons  m 
quantities  more  than  sufficient  to  compen- 
sate for  the  conjectured  effectiveness  ol  the 
defense.  Although  it  would  have  been  pref- 
erable in  my  opinion,  it  the  Treaty  had 
banned  /iBM'a  completely  or  limited  them 
to  the  existing  single  alte  in  each  country,  I 
feel  that  the  two  alte  provlelon  in  the  Treaty 
la  still  quite  satisfactory  alnoe  It  clearly  pre- 
cludes the  acquisition  of  a  nationwide  de- 
fense by  either  side. 

The  Treaty,  together  with  the  supplemen- 
tary underetandlngs  contato  sufficient  tech- 
nical detaUs  so  that  not  only  are  large  ABMs 
banned  but  also  the  fears  that  air  defensea 
oould  be  upgraded  to  ABMs  no  longer  can 
have  any  aubstance.  The  negotiators  have 
successfiiUy  attacked  the  problem  of  ABM 
radars,  the  most  critical  element  to  an  ABM 
system  which  must  be  oontroUed.  WhUe  up- 
gradtog  was  always  of  very  questionable  tech- 
nical feaslbUlty.  "it  wae  nevertholeaa  used  as 
an  excuse  by  th-  U.S.  for  procuring  additional 
offensive  weapons  such  aa  MIKVs.  This  red 
herrtog  can  now  be  burled. 

Before    leaving    the    subject    of    ABMs.    I 
should  like  to  express  my  views  on  the  future 
US  ABM  program   in   light  of   this  Treaty. 
Should  we  proceed  to  deploy  the  Washington 
ABM  which  is  specifically  allowed?  My  answer 
to  this  question  is  clearly.  No.  Just  because 
we  have  this  option  is  no  Justification  for 
proceeding   to   exercise   it.    Admlra.    Moorer 
stated  on  February  15,  1972  that  the  "Mos- 
cow (ABM)   system  even  with  improved  ra- 
dars and  more  and  better  toterceptors,  cotUd 
stiU  be  satiirated  by  a  very  small  part  of  our 
total    mlsaUe   force."   Why   then   should    we 
proceed    to    deploy    a    Washington    defe:ise 
slmUar  to  such  an  ineffective  Moscow  system" 
Neither  Secretary  Laird  nor  Admiral  Moorer 
to   testimony    before    this   Committee    have 
satisfactorily  Justified  the  need  to  proceed. 
They  have  argued  that  they  might  buy  time 
for  our  Command  and  Control  system,  but 
they  have  so  far  avoided  being  specific  on 
this  score,  probably  because  the  time  bought 
Is  extremely  short  even  under  optimum  clr- 
cunurtances.  Stnoe  the  allowed  system  would 
permit  only  100  defensive  mlSBllee,  even  If  It 
were  100%  effective.  It  oould  be  overwhelmed 
by    101    toooming   warheads.    What   time   is 
then  bought  by  the  defensive  system?  Our 
current  Command   and  (Control   system  ha» 
been  buUt  to  reepond  to  the  normal  thirty 
minute  warning  of  an  ICBM  launch  or  some- 
what shorter  for  SLBMs:  any  smaU  increment 
prxjvlded  by  a  defense  which  oould  be  meas- 
ured only  In  seconds  or  at  most  minutes  is 
clearlv  Irrelevant. 

Furthermore,  the  Washington  ABM  makes 
no  sense  for  the  secondary  objectives  orlg- 
inaUy  put  forth  to  Justify  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem. I.e.,  defense  against  a  Chtoeee  attack 
or  accidental  launches.  Since  by  Treaty  the 
remaining  population  and  industrial  centers 
of  the  US  outside  of  Washington  must  re- 
main vulnerable,  the  Washington  syetem 
cannot  have  any  praotloal  value  agalnvC  even 
a  limited  Chtoeee  ICBM  threat.  Similarly, 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  Soviet  ml»- 
sllee  would  be  targeted  against  Washington 
so  thAt  the  probablUty  that  it  ooiUd  pro- 
vide useful  protection  agalnat  an  accidental 
Soviet  launch  la  very  small.  Thus,  the  Waah- 
ington  ABM  has  virtually  no  value  against 
aocldenta.  the  Chtoeee  threat,  or  a  Soviet  at- 
tack. I  would  submit  that  we  are  carrying  the 
concept  of  parity  too  far  If  we  seek  equality 
in  Soviet  mistakes. 

The  queaMon  of  proceeding  with  the  mia- 
sUe  site  defense  at  Grand  Forks  Is  more  de- 
batable alnoe  it  has  been  announced  that  the 
system  la  already  more  than  80%  completed. 
As  I  have  stated  previously  before  this  Com- 
mlttM  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Safegtiard 
ICBM  defenae  waa  either  needed  or  effeotlire 
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•ince  It  ooiild  be  overcome  by  a  very  small 
Increase  In  the  offensive  force*  needed  to 
destroy  MinutemAn.  This  oonclualon  still 
holds  good  today;  In  fact  the  requirement  for 
ICBM  defenses  has  been  slgninc&ntly  re- 
duced by  the  ABM  Treaty  and  by  the  celling 
on  large  ICBi4s  included  in  the  Interim 
Agreement.  The  ABM  Treaty  would  allow  the 
construction  of  18  additional  radars  as  a 
part  of  the  missile  site  defense  and  this  doee 
not  remove  the  most  obvious  Achilles'  heel 
In  the  Safeguard  system,  I.e..  the  vulnerabil- 
ity of  the  single  MSR  radar.  However,  with 
the  limit  of  100  Interceptors,  the  system  c*n 
still  be  easily  overpowered.  The  addition  at 
great  expense  of  18  radars  to  the  system  at 
this  time  Is  probably  unwarranted  I  recom- 
mend however  that  vigorous  research  be  car- 
ried out  on  the  so-called  hard-site  system  as 
a  hedge  In  the  event  tha*  the  Treaty  and 
Interim  Agreement  are  abrogated. 

INTtRIJ*  AGREEMENT  ON  OfTENSTVE 
WEAPONS 

I  consider  that  the  Interim  Agreement  on 
Offensive  Weapons  Is  of  more  limited  value 
than  the  ABM  Treaty  since  both  nations  al- 
ready have  large  numbers  of  strategic  mis- 
siles and  since  it  Includes  few  restraints  on 
qualitative  improvements.  Two  years  ago 
when  SALT  was  in  Its  early  stages.  Dr.  Her- 
bert ScovlUe  pointed  out  that  a  simple  nu- 
merical limitation  on  missiles  with  few  If  any 
restrictions  on  replacement  of  existing 
weapons  by  new  and  different  models  could 
be  a  sham  of  arms  control.  Fortunately,  the 
Interim  Agreement  does  go  beyond  a  simple 
numerical  celling  although  only  to  a  limited 
extent.  It  does  prevent  the  replacement  of 
small  ICBMs  by  large  ones  and  significantly 
increasing  the  size  (10%  to  15%)  of  the 
landbased  launchers. 

Thus,  the  Soviets  are  now  frozen  at  313 
large  (SS-9)  ICBMs,  significantly  less  than 
the  500  which  Secretary  Laird,  predicted  the 
Soviets  would  have  by  1975  when  Justifying 
the  Safeguard  ABM  and  MIRV  deployments. 
The  Interim  Agreement  therefore  should  re- 
duce fears  on  this  score  although  in  fact  the 
SovleU  had  only  started  26  new  large  ICBM 
launchers  since  August  1969.  If  Secretary 
Laird's  original  arguments  were  sound,  then 
we  should  have  reduced  requirements  for  new 
strategic  weapons  now. 

Apart  from  this  restriction  on  large  ICBMs, 
the  numerical  celling  Is  of  marginal  value 
and  Indeed  by  specifically  endorsliig  the  con- 
cept of  replacement  of  old  models  by  new 
ones.  It  can  provide  an  excuse  for  accelerat- 
ing the  qualitative  arms  race.  I'm  not  con- 
cerned by  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  are  al- 
lowed a  larger  number  of  submarine-launch- 
ed ballistic  missiles  than  the  U.S.  This  dis- 
parity has  no  security  significance  since  the 
U.S.  has  a  tremendous  qualitative  and  geo- 
graphical advantage.  Dr.  Kissinger  has  point- 
ed out  that  the  Russians  would  require  about 
60  submarines  to  have  the  same  capability  as 
40  U  S.  ones  because  of  the  much  longer  time 
that  their  ships  would  have  to  take  to  reach 
operational  stations.  President  Nixon  pointed 
out  in  his  State  of  the  World  Message  this 
year  that  both  our  SLBMs  and  our  Polaris 
submarines  were  superior  to  the  Soviet  sys- 
tems. Secretary  Laird  In  testimony  before  this 
Committee  attempted  to  give  the  tmprea^on 
that  the  Soviet  Y-class  submarines  together 
with  the  newly  developed  longer  range  ST.RM 
was  already  equivalent  to  our  propossd  Tri- 
dent, but  I  know  of  no  facts  which  would 
Justify  such  a  comparison.  The  Polarls-Poeel- 
don  system  Is  In  my  view  stUl  superior  to 
anything  that  the  Soviets  are  deploying 
today. 

Smce  the  Interim  Agreemen*-.  places  so  few 
restrictions  on  qualitative  Improvements.  Its 
true  value  and  Indeed  that  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
as  well  will  depend  on  the  unilateral  actions 
which  the  two  nations  now  take  In  light  of 
the  present  guaranteed  state  of  mutual  de- 
terrence and  on  the  vigor  with  which  addi- 
tional negotiations  are  prosecuted  to  secure 


restrictions  on  qualitative  improvements  and 
to  reduce  existing  weapons  cnir  proposed 
strategic  arms  program  should  now  be  care- 
fully re-examined  In  light  of  the  new  situa- 
tion and  only  those  items  which  have  a  real 
security  need  should  be  carried  forward. 

There  is  no  reason  for  accelerating  any 
offensive  weapons  programs  at  this  time.  In- 
stead. If  the  agreements  are  to  h£ve  any  real 
value,  then  many  proposed  programs  should 
be  cut  back.  There  is  no  security  requirement 
for  rushing  ahead  with  the  Trident  subma- 
rine; m  fact,  prematurely  freezing  on  the 
design  of  a  large,  faster  vessel  at  this  time 
could  eventually  lead  to  a  reduction  In  our 
security. 

P^^rther  deployment  of  MIRVs  on  either 
the  Poseidon  or  Mlnuteman  ni  is  no  longer 
warranted  since  the  requirement  for  over- 
whelming a  large  Soviet  ABM  does  not  now 
exist  and  since  the  continuation  of  such  pro- 
grams can  only  make  more  difficult  the 
achievement  of  a  MIRV  ban.  The  proposal  to 
move  ahead  with  a  submarme  launched  stra- 
tegic cruise  missile  at  this  time  seems  so 
absurd  as  to  almost  not  warrant  comment 
since  the  ABM  Treaty  has  guaranted  that 
our  submarine  launched  ballistic  missiles  can 
reach  their  target  within  the  USSR.  I  would 
recommend  that  the  Congress  look  at  these 
and  In  fact  ail  other  strategic  weapons  pro- 
grams In  light  of  the  Moscow  Agreements  and 
fund  only  those  which  have  a  clearly  Justi- 
fiable security  need. 

The  argument  that  weapons  must  be 
bought  as  bargaining  chips  for  arms  control 
negotiations  is  not  very  convincing.  The 
Safeguard  ABM  bargaining  chip  only  pro- 
duced a  Treaty  which  allowed  the  Russians 
to  enlarge  an  ABM  system  which  they  were 
showing  no  signs  of  extending.  The  MIRV 
bargaining  chip  only  has  made  more  difficult 
the  achievement  of  any  limitation  on  MIRVs 
which  in  the  long  run  can  be  a  significant 
security  loss  to  the  U.S.  The  Trident  sub- 
marine program  request  designed  to  demon- 
strate to  the  Soviets  our  Intention  to  match 
their  submarine  construction  program  only 
resulted  In  an  agreement  which  allowed  the 
Soviets  to  build  50%  more  submarines  than 
they  already  had  under  construction.  This  Is 
not  an  impressive  record  for  bargaining  chips. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  to  let  arms  control 
negotiations  be  used  as  a  cloak  to  procure 
unnecessary  weapons. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  make  one  further 
point  relative  to  the  verification  aspects  of 
the  two  agreements.  I  fully  subscribe  to  the 
thesis  that  national  means  of  verification 
are  satisfactory  to  verify  that  significant  vio- 
lations of  these  two  agreements  are  not  oc- 
curring. The  clandestine  deployment  of  an 
ABM  system  or  upgrading  of  air  defenses  to 
provide  a  significant  ABM  capability  would 
have  a  very  high  probability  of  being  de- 
tected by  our  national  means.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  relative 
to  radars  are  particularly  helpfiil  since  these 
are  the  most  easily  detectable  and  longest 
lead  time  items  in  an  ABM  system.  The  prece- 
dent established  by  these  agreements  In 
legalizing  such  national  technical  means  of 
verification  Is  excellent  and  Is  useful  not  only 
In  connection  with  the  present  agreements 
but  for  future  ones  as  well.  It  is  particularly 
satisfying  to  note  the  provisions  which  make 
it  Illegal  to  interfere  with  such  national  tech- 
nical means  and  to  use  deliberate  conceal- 
ment measures  which  Impede  such  verifica- 
tion This  Is  a  major  accomplishment  In  the 
field  of  arms  control. 

In  conclusion  if  the  two  Oovernments  act 
with  restraint  In  their  unilateral  programs 
and  If  they  move  forward  rapidly  to  attempt 
to  reach  agreement  on  qualitative  restric- 
tions, then  the  Moscow  Agreements  can  be 
truly  looked  on  as  milestones  toward  the  goal 
of  limiting  nuclear  arms.  With  good  will  and 
restraint  on  both  sides  there  will  be  many 
opportunities  for  further  restrictions  not  all 
of  which  need  to  be  carried  out  in  the  con- 


text of  bilateral  SALT  negotiations.  A  Co^ 
prehenslTs  Test  Ban  which  could  be  negot^ 
ated  at  the  COD  In  Oenrva  would  be  a  ma. 
f  ul  step  In  applying  qualitative  restraints  and 
In  reducing  the  risks  of  further  prolU«^ 
tlon  of  nuclear  weapons.  Mutual  fores  i*. 
ductlons  negotiated  by  the  NATO  and  Wsr> 
saw  Pact  countries  would  be  an  Important 
step  In  reducing  the  burdens  of  conventional 
arms.  There  is  little  question  that  there  wtt 
be  widespread  support  for  efforts  by  tb* 
United  States  to  enstire  that  the  limltatlou 
on  strategic  arms  now  undertaken  are  fol- 
lowed up  In  a  manner  which  ends  the  fruit- 
less and  expensive  arms  competition. 


THE  HOUSINO  MESS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  today, 
attempts  to  lay  blame  for  the  faulty 
structure  of  one  housing  program  fly 
everywhere,  while  the  real  losers,  the 
Nation's  poor,  remain  without  decent 
homes  and  adequate  living  environment 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle, entitled  the  "Housing  Mess,"  written 
by  Diane  K.  Shah,  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcon, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  National  Observer,  June  24,  1973| 
Housing  Mess 
(By  Diane  K.  Shah) 

Oeorge  W.  Romney's  house,  sprawling 
gracefully  In  understated  (9150,000)  el*> 
gance  atop  a  landscaped  hlU,  Is  a  showplsoe 
even  on  East  Valley  Road  In  the  veddy  ex- 
clusive Detroit   suburb   of  Bloomfleld  HUli. 

Romney's  44,540  other  houses  are  mostly 
headaches. 

These  houses,  which  Honmey  would  like 
to  unload,  were  bought  up  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
I  HUD)  when  mortgages  were  forecloMd. 
Many  are  like  the  tlred-looklng  frame  houM 
at  2593  Drexel  In  a  black  neighborhood,  15 
miles  and  several  social  strata  downwind 
from  Bloomfleld  Hills. 

In  Detroit  alone  Romney,  as  Secretary  of 
HUD,  owns  7,074  houses,  making  him  tha 
city's  most  titled — and  most  reluctant- 
landlord.  What's  more,  in  the  last  3^^  yean 
Romney  has  picked  up  5,000  hoiises  In  Phila- 
delphia, more  than  3,000  In  New  York  City, 
and  probably  1,500  tn  St.  Louis. 

It  adds  up  to  a  national  housing  mess,  tf 
not  a  national  housing  scandal. 

DEEAMS    BXCOKS    DEBACLES 

To  date,  four  congressional  subcommltteei. 
five  grand  Juries,  five  Justice  Department 
task  forces,  and  dozens  of  FBI  agents  have 
been  Investigating  how  HUD  has  come  Into 
so  much  property.  Hearings  continue  this 
week  before  Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart's  antitrust 
and  monopoly  subcommittee. 

UnlUe  the  Bloomfield  Hills  estate,  a  glit- 
tering monument  to  Romney's  personal  fi- 
nancial success,  the  other  houses  are  crum- 
bling memorials  to  HUD  and  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  (PHA)  programs  gons 
awry.  The  programs  were  Intended  to  make 
it  easier  for  low-  and  moderate-mcome 
Americans  to  buy  houses.  But  through  HUD 
and  PHA  administrative  bungling  and— so 
Federal  mdlctments  charge  —  occasional 
swindling,  coupled  with  the  fraud  perpe- 
trated by  a  supporting  cast  of  villains,  ths 
dream  of  homeownershlp  for  many  dwindled 
into  debacle. 

Thousands  of  persons  have  been  saddled 
with  hefty  mortgage  payments  on  disinte- 
grating, FHA-approved  houses.  Thousand! 
more  have  simply  packed  up  and  vanished, 
leaving  their  rotten  lemons  to  decay  entire 
neighborhoods  and  Romney  to  pay  off  the 
mortgages. 


Selling  a  lemon  Is  but  the  main  story.  A 
subplot,  turnsd  up  by  New  York  Secretary  of 
State  John  P.  Lomenao's  office  two  years  ago, 
r\ina  like  thU: 

In  April  1969  Mrs.  Ortrud  Kapraki,  a 
Brooklyn  real  estaU  broker,  allegedly  sold  a 
house  to  Enrique  Perea  for  Wa.OOO.  To  make 
sun  the  FHA  would  insure  a  mortgage,  Mrs. 
Kaprakl  submitted  with  the  mortgage  ^pli- 
cation a  1968  Income-tax  return  that  Idsntl- 


„  „,  ,^™s  o-ows  quenUy  appraised  at  W.OOO,  the  pries  WUklns 

CAST  OF  vua^iNS  «ows  ^     Th.%)ecuUtor    bought    86    slmUar 

Observes   Ralph    Nader  .In    s^    other  ^--^  ^^^  »  total  of  »a22.000  and  K>ld  th«n 

'^'^^  li?re'^"'Slo'S^  ^^y    wo^l«l  ^-  WOa-OOCK^  average  markup  of  172  psr 

»^;^l„^ir7i«grace  after  those  Indict-      cent. ^  ^  ^^ ^    ^ 

^nts^i^  bandeTdown  and  after  the  evl- 
ST^il^^ted  fraud  on  such  a  widespread 

•^investigations  unfold,  the  cast  of  vU- 

,.w*  sweUs  and  the  plot  grows  more  com- 

^[.^  swry  on  Page  14).  Already  under 

Cci^nt  axi  speculators,  real  estate  bro- 

S^^c^tgage    J^npanles.    Inspectors,    ap- 

!SUn    at1^ey«'   and   Dun   &   Bradstreet, 

^e  nation's  largest  collector  »°<»jj.3"^5      ted  Perez  as  the  owner  of  an  auto  shop.  The 

of  credit  mformation.   '*^»«*,,,'*  *r^,^  And      return,  prepared  by  accountant  A.  E    Abad. 

supplying  FHA  with  '■^^^.^•^^"^^^r  ^.      showed  that  Perez  grossed  HS.ase  that  year 

whether  through  complicity.  ^'>«^^^^-°J  ^       repairing  cars. 

^te  banks,  secondary  money  ma^ets    and         P^^»^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^    ge 

title   companies   are    »>«^„^*^[^*^f!rui°'     owned  no  auto  shop.  He  never  repaired  car^ 
their  roles  In  what  Investigators  are  calling  ^^^,^^    ^he  signature  on  the  fraudu- 

th«  nation's  most  outrageous  scandal.  ,__.  , , ,  ^.  „„»  p, 

%^'s  no  telling  bow  serious  the  housing 
m-L  is  Aside  from  the  houses  HUD  now 
^  indications  are  that  double  or  triple 
ttot  number  are  gomg  Into  default.  In  De- 
troit alone,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
Mtlmates.  23,000  houses  are  in  default,  own- 
ers having  skipped  from  one  to  three  pay- 
Snts.  If  all  are  foreclosed-and  HUD  pre- 
dicts at  least  6.569  will  be  by  year  s  end— it 
could  cost  FHA  »200,000,000  FHA  has  already 
rt^lled  out  •24.000,000  In  New  York  City, 
the  0  S  attorney's  office  In  Brooklyn  says  the 
total  may  reach  $200,000,000. 

SOCIAL    WEB    DISINTEOEATINC 

Though  both  HUD  and  FHA  officUls  avow 
thst  new  administrative  controls  should  cut 
losses  none  can  tell  how  soon.  At  any  rate, 
PHA  Commissioner  Eugene  Oulledge  notes. 
■It  hasn't  cost  the  taxpayer  a  cent"  because 
of  FHA's   weU-endowed   insurance   funds. 

Mere  numbers,  of  course,  do  not  tell  the 
story  Abandonment  Is  already  rampant  In 
many  cities,  and  FHA  foreclosures  only 
exacerbate  the  problem.  Cores  of  a  half- 
dosen  cities  like  so  many  mlnl-Dresdens,  are 
rapidly  decomposing  into  garbage-strewn 
ghost  towns,  ripe  for  crime  and  vandalism. 
Entire  neighborhoods,  such  as  north  Phila- 
delphia, Detroit's  lower  east  side,  Chicago's 
Woodlawn  area,  and  the  BrownsvlUe-East 
New  York  sections  of  Brooklyn,  are  all  but 
uninhabitable. 

Concedes  Romney;  "Vast  central-city  areas 
are  experiencing  such  sertoxis  blight  that  the 
whole  human  social  web  that  makes  living 
poeidble  is  breaking  down  into  a  veritable 
Jungle." 

BETTEB    TAKE    FT    NOW 


Predictably,  housing  experts  are  trying  to 
analyze  what  has  gone  wrong  and  what  to 
do  about  it.  Their  solutions  range  from 
closing  loopholes  in  existing  programs  to 
throwing  out  all  housing  programs  and  start- 
ing over  again.  Either  way.  nobody  sounds 
optimistic.  Meanwhile,  the  situation  worsens. 

The  scandal  works  like  this:  Speculators 
flood  a  raciaUy  changing  neighborhood  and 
coax  or  frighten  white  homeowners  into  sell- 
ing cheaply.  They  then  apply  cosmetic  re- 
pairs to  the  houses  and  secure — often  with 
s  bribe— an  inflated  FHA  appraisal  of  the 
property.  Next  they  sell  to  low-Income,  mi- 
nority families  who  are  led  to  believe  they 
are  moving  Into  paradise. 

"He  showed  us  the  place  with  a  fiashUght." 
recalls  Nathan  Wllklns  of  the  PhUadelphla 
speculator  who  sold  him  a  house.  "It  was 
tUghi  and  he  said  the  electricity  was  shut 
off.  He  said  it  was  a  good  house,  that  it  had 
Just  been  remodeled.  He  said  somebody  else 
wanted  to  buy  it  and  we  better  take  it  now." 

PLOT    AND    SrrSPLOT 

After  moving  in,  Wllklns  found  the  roof 
leaking,  the  upstairs  basin  emptying  into 
the  dining  room,   and   paper  peeling   from 


lent  tax  returned  was  not  Perez's  and  he  bad 
never  met  Abad.  Nevertheless  FHA  approved 
the  mortgage.  Mrs.  Kaprakl  has  since  been 
Indicted 

EVEETONE  CHEATS  THE  BtlTEB 

Other  subplots  involve  mortgage  companies 
offering  short-term  loans  to  speculators  who 
then  buy  houses  and  bring  In  more  mortgage 
business;  mtMlgage  companies  charging  the 
seUer  too  many  "points  "  and  Keeping  the 
excess  or  splitting  it  with  the  speculator; 
mortgage  companies  selling  bad  paper  to  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  (Fan- 
nie Mae)  and  to  banks;  title  companies  over- 
looking obvious  irregularities  at  closings  to 
Insure  that  the  deal  goes  through;  and  every- 
body— mortgagees,  speculators,  lawyers,  and 
title  Insurers — collecting  his  gratuity. 

"Everybody  Is  in  bed  with  everyone  else, 
indiscreetly  cheating  on  the  poor  home 
buyer,"  one  Investigator  sighs. 

Conceivably  such  fraud  has  been  specu- 
lator sport  since  1967.  when  the  FHA  first 
agreed  to  do  business  In  the  Inner  city.  But 
not  untU  Congress  passed  the  1968  Housing 
Act  did  the  fraud  become  the  pastime  of 
so  many.  ProcUlmed  by  President  Johnson 
as  "the  most  far-sighted,  most  comprehen- 
sive, most  massive  bousing  program  In  all 
the  American  history."  the  1968  act  did  in 
fact  provide  houses  for  thousands  of  per- 
sons— and  free  lunch  for  hordes  of  crooks 
and  Indigestion  for  FHA. 

The  act  coupled  the  old  221(d)(2)  pro- 
gram, which  permitted  FHA  to  Insure  "less- 
than-standard"  houses,  with  a  new  special- 
risk  fund  to  back  mortgages  In  "less-than- 
standard  areas. "  It  created  the  236  subsidised 
program,  under  which  FHA  insures  mortgages 
up  to  $24,000  and  HUD  pays,  at  most,  all  but 
1  per  cent  of  the  interest.  And  it  created  the 
336  subsidized  program,  which  works  the 
same  way  for  apartments. 

To  speciilators  the  act  meant  wide  new 
markets  to  exploit  with  on-the-spot  pay- 
offs from  mortgage  companies,  which  could 
always  collect  unpaid  bills  from  Uncle  Sam. 
To  a  reluctant  FHA  the  programs  meant 
trading  the  "economic  soundness"  test  It  had 
always  applied  to  insuring  suburban  mort- 
gages for  one  of  "acceptable  risk  "  To  Romney 
it  meant  becoming  godfather  to  another  Ad- 
ministration's 111-concelved  baby. 

THA    EMPLOTXES    XNTICTSJ) 

Romney  didn't  like  It.  'The  programs  were 
enacted  without  having  been  adequately 
tested  to  determine  whether  they  coxild  work 
well,  whether  they  would  even  work  at  all. 
or  whether  they  were  structured  In  such  a 
way  as  to  Invited  abviae,"  he  complained. 

Though  Romney  now  contends  he  "began 
to  realize  there  were  some  problems"  In  May 
1969,  he  Insists  he  dldnt  recognize  the  full 
scope  of  the  scandal  until  a  year  later.  Never- 
theless, not  until  a  barrage  of  grand  Jury 
Indictments  began   capturing   bigger   head 


uie  mnmg   room,   ana   paper   peeuug    irum      »**«*«."'« — a —    — r   -      -        —  

the  walls.  Records  show  the  speculator  paid      lines  than  Romney's  record  number  of  hous- 
11.780  for  the  house,  which  the  FHA  subse-      ing  starts  did  be  publicly  confe«  that  psc- 


hi^M  ha  b*dn't  bsen  kssplng  bis  bouaa  in 
order. 

Among  tbs  10  corporations  and  40  IndivKl- 
uals  named  in  a  500-count  Indictment  by  a 
Brooklyn  grand  Jury  In  March  were  asren 
FHA  employes,  among  them  appralaen  and 
one  underwriter.  A  PtiUadelphla  grand  tmj 
later  indicted  46  persons,  among  them  the 
former  head  of  the  Philadelphia  Insuring  of- 
fles  of  FHA,  Thomas  Gallagher.  Jr..  who  Is 
accused  of  taking  $73,000  In  brtbee  from  a 
building  contractor.  (Ronaney  had  asked  the 
PhUadelphla  office  In  the  spring  of  1970  iS 
there  had  been  any  problems  with  FHA  pro- 
grams. He  was  told  everything  was  fine.  A 
high  FHA  official  says  this  completely  mis- 
led Romney  as  to  the  extent  of  the  scandal.) 

Johnson's  Congress,  may  have  enacted  the 
hovislng  legislation,  but  these  were  Romney's 
boys.  Not  surprisingly,  lack  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel comprises  a  large  chunk  of  Romney's 
apologia. 

BOICNTT    WANTS    FIEINO    POWEK 

On  the  day  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  burial. 
Romney,  testifying  before  Rep.  John  S.  Mon- 
agan's  House  Subcommittee  on  Legal  and 
Monetary  Affairs,  noted:  "Hoover  refused  to 
accept  the  Job  as  FBI  director  unless  he 
could  hire  and  fire  people  like  a  corpora- 
tion executive,  without  regard  to  dvU-eerrloe 
qualifications  or  seniority.  HUD's  problems 
could  be  alleviated  if  I  could  do  that  too." 
But  he  also  admitted.  "While  th-;  staffing  sit- 
uation has  unquestionably  contributed  to  our 
problems.  It  Is  also  obvious  that  the  ad- 
ministration at  housing  programs,  particu- 
larly In  some  cities,  has  teen  imprudent,  neg- 
ligent, and  In  some  cases  plainly  corrupt." 

Only  two  months  earlier  Romney  had  found 
out  Just  how  lax  (his  word)  HUD  and  FHA 
administration  had  been.  That  was  when  he 
read  for  the  first  time  the  audit  reports  he 
had  commlsatoned  in  early  1971  on  the  235 
and  236  programs.  Among  other  things,  the 
audit  turned  up  362  alleged  violations  of  the 
235  program  Involving  falsification  of  appli- 
cations and  fraudtilent  certifications  of  re- 
pairs, pliis  37  alleged  Eolations  of  the  236 
p>rogram  inTolrtng   fraudulent   applications. 

AUniTB  TELL  SAO  TALK 

The    audit    found    that   FHA    appralsen. 

pressured  by  higher- ups  to  carry  out 
Congress'  mandate  to  approve  as  many 
hoxises  as  possible  for  the  poor,  were  pro- 
ducing four  apprateals  a  day;  too  many, 
said  the  audltocs.  Some  made  only  "wind- 
shield" appraisals  of  hovises  as  they  drove 
by.  Others  accepted  deficient  houses  wltli 
an  attitude  that,  "This  is  good  enough  be- 
cause It's  better  than  what  these  people 
had  before."  Sometimes  FHA  called  upon 
"fee"  appraisers,  local  real-estate  people 
who  often  bad  oonlllctlng  Interests.  And 
PHA  field  reviews,  intended  to  turn  up  Ir- 
regularities, were  not  being  performed 
often  enough,  if  at  all. 

More  bad  news  came  In  the  236  audit. 

The  338  program  was  designed  to  attract 
co-operative,  nonprofit,  or  limited-dividend 
corporations  to  building  apartments  for  the 
poor.  They  were  baited  with  generous  tax 
shelters,  an  annual  retiim  of  6  per  cent  on 
the  Initial  investment,  plus  other  Incentive 
fees.  With  HUD  paying  most  of  the  mortgage 
interests,  down  to  1  per  cent,  the  owners  could 
charge  below-normal  rents. 

Generally  they  charged  more.  Because 
HUD  wasnt  overseeing  the  projects  as  it 
should,  inconvenient  locations  were  chosen, 
driving  away  tenants.  Architectural  feee  were 
unduly  high.  Kxoees  construction  costs  were 
allowed.  Mortgage  amounts  were  inflated. 
Unneceeeary  Interest-subsidy  payments  were 
made.  OperatlBg  costs  were  underestimated 
(to  win  quick  HUD  approval) .  Tberetfore  rents 
were  high.  Another  serious  flaw:  'Wtth  tax 
staelten  designed  ts  offer  the  beet  benefits 
within  a  10-year  period,  there  was  Uttle  In- 
centive for  long-term  ownership  and  sound 
mana^ament. 
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Romn«y  »ct«d.  He  ordereil  the  PHA  In 
PhUadalphlA  and  Detroit  to  stop  using  (e«  ap- 
pralMTs  and  to  tighten  up  appraUal  proce- 
dures of  their  own  staffs.  He  demanded  that 
all  appraisers  file  personal  finance  statements 
to  weed  out  any  who  might  have  conflicting 
real-estate  Interests.  He  requested  more  care- 
ful screening  of  applicants'  credit  history.  He 
linplenMnted  a  computerlBed  "early  warning" 
system  in  Detroit  to  detect  Immediate  de- 
faults and  coaxed  FHA  employees  to  coun- 
sel strapped  families  and  seek  forbearance 
from  mortgage  companies.  He  set  up  coun- 
seling programs  for  prosfjectlve  home  buyers. 
He  ordered  strict  checking  of  housing  values 
In  speculator-dominated  areas.  And  when 
finished  he  proclaimed  eargerly,  if  not  pre- 
maturely, "As  is  presently  applied,  this  has 
ended  speculator  profiteering." 

The  Senate  apparently  didn't  think  so.  Its 
version  of  the  1973  Housing  Act  prohibits 
kickbacks  by  lawyers,  title  companies,  In- 
surance companies,  and  others  In  closing 
costs  on  all  PHA-lnsured  houses.  Minor  al- 
terations were  also  made  in  housing  programs 
to  ctirtall  speculator  activity  In  inner  cities. 

TOLL    OAT«a   COSTLT 

Some  bousing  experts  say  that  s  not 
good  enough.  Rep.  Wright  Patman.  whose 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
turned  up  the  first  evidence  of  fraud  two 
years  ago.  never  liked  ihe  subsidy  pro- 
grams and  still  doesn't.  "There's  a  little 
bit  for  the  land  speculators,  the  builder, 
the  lender,  the  closing  attorney,  the  title 
company,  the  insurance  company,  and  on 
down  the  line."  the  Texas  Democrat  com- 
plains. "By  the  time  the  project  reaches 
the  end  of  the  Una  It  so  top  heavy  that 
you  cant  be  sure  Just  who  did  get  the  sub- 
sidy." 

Patman '8  remedy:  A  direct  lending  pro- 
gram to  homeowr.ers  through  a  National  De- 
velopment Bank.  The  bank,  he  says,  "could 
handle  much  of  this  financing  without  the 
costly  procedure  of  financial  toll  gates." 

Like  Patma::.  many  housing  experts  favor 
yet  more  Federal  Involvement.  Says  Samuel 
Kaplan,  development  director  »t  the  New 
York  City  Educational  Construction  Fund: 
•■■We  can't  leave  It  to  private  Interests  any 
more.  They  have  abused  the  system,  raped 
owe  landscape.  We  cant  leave  It  to  local 
pmiltlclans  who  have  been  dictated  to  by 
greed  either." 

In  a  radical  departure  from  current  'think- 
ing, Kaplan  suggests  that  private  developers 
should  be  required  to  meet  Federal  guide- 
lines as  to  number  of  low-Income  units, 
schools,  community  services,  etc.  What  the 
developer  leaves  out.  the  Government  would 
subsidise  and  own.  Additionally,  private 
owners  would  be  subject  to  strict  profit  mar- 
gins and  rent  control 

Taking  a  softer  though  similar  line,  Si- 
meon Oolar.  New  York  City  Housing  Au- 
thority chairman,  suggests  giving  Wash- 
ington power  to  override  local  zoning  laws 
and  other  red  tape  that  have  Impeded  hous- 
ing programs.  "If  municipalities  fall  to  live 
up  to  their  responalbUlty,"  Oolar  says.  "HOD 
should  have  the  power  to  move  In  and  do 
the  Job." 

"T.T>Sn)E-DOWN    FEOERALISU" 

Bucking  more  Federal  control.  Congress- 
man Thomas  L.  Ashley,  an  Ohio  Democrat, 
favors  a  block-grant  system  under  which 
local  housing  officials  could  spend  lump-sum 
Federal  money  as  they  see  fit.  This,  be  says, 
would  reverse  the  "upside-down  federalism " 
where  Washington  makes  the  plcayuane  deci- 
sions on  mortgage  and  Income  limits,  and  the 
private  sector  decides  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  where  to  put  the  bousing — and  In 
fact  whether  to  put  It  up  at  aU. 

Other  solutions  c»U  for  gtiaranteed  mini- 
mum Incomes  and  direct  hotiMng  allow- 
anoea. 

Nobody,  however,  pretends  to  have  the 
perfect    solution.    Romney    asserts    that    no 


hoiislng  programs  alone  are  going  to  solve 
Umer-clty  housing  problems  anyway.  "We 
need  to  fintl  cures  for  other  social  condi- 
tions first. '  he  notes,  "chiefly  poverty,  crime, 
drug  addiction,  lagging  education,  poor 
health-care  facilities,  Inadequate  public 
services,  soaring  taxes,  and  unemployment." 
On  an  equally  gloomy  note.  Joseph  P. 
Fried  writes  in  his  book  Housing  Crisis 
U.SA.  that,  "The  vision  of  an  America  acting 
to  provide  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
living  environment  for  all  Its  citizens  seems 
as  realistic  as  the  hope  of  a  palace-.studded 
Camelot  suddenly  arising  out  of  the  squalor 
and  decay  of  Brownsville  in  Brooklyn." 


A  CLEAN  AND  SAFE  ENVIRONMENT 
IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  HOT  .LINGS.  Mr.  President,  In 
regard  to  the  sometimes  conflicting  de- 
mands of  a  strong  economy  and  a  clean 
environment,  my  State  of  South  Carolina 
finds  itself  in  a  very  sensitive  position, 
requiring  a  calm  approach  and  policy. 
South  Carolina  is  not  a  wealthy  State, 
and  we  Itnow  we  must  better  educate, 
better  house,  better  feed,  and  better 
employ  our  people.  There  are  some  who 
tell  us  that,  as  a  poor  State.  South  Caro- 
lina cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  this  new 
fad  of  envlronmentalism.  But  the  more 
ftirsighted  know  that  it  will  little  profit 
our  people  to  pro'vlde  them  with  new 
jobs  if  those  same  jobs  eventually  poison 
our  now  clean  air  and  water  supply. 

For  several  successive  governorships — 
my  own  included — South  Carolina  has 
aggressively  recruited  new  industry.  One 
of  our  biggest  industries  has  been  the 
Federal  Government  itself,  which  has 
located  an  Atomic  Energj'  Commission 
nuclear  powerplant  at  Aiken,  S.C.  Private 
companies  in  the  nuclear  power  field 
have — or  want  to — foUow  the  Govern- 
ment's lead  in  choosing  South  Carolina 
as  a  base  of  operations.  In  general,  we 
have  welcomed  these  industries.  Our 
economy  has  profited,  and  we  have  been 
very,  very  fortunate  that  our  environ- 
ment has  not  suffered 

But  South  Carolinians  are  a  cautious 
people.  They  are  acutely  more  aware  of 
the  ecological  risks  they  may  face  as  the 
growing  generation  of  nuclear  power 
increases  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with 
nuclear  waste  products.  They  have  come 
to  believe  that  while  the  State  has 
often  suffered  because  of  slow  industrial 
growth,  this  relatively  slow  progress  may 
turn  out  to  be  the  cloud  with  the  silver 
lining;  that  is,  our  State  has  avoided  the 
environmental  crises  that  have  plagued 
other  more  developed  States. 

We  intend  to  profit  by  not  repealing 
the  mistakes  and  misfortunes  we  have 
observed  elsewhere.  I  trust  that  South 
Carolina  will  never  be  confronted  with 
anything  like  the  smog  alert  which  has 
hung  over  Washington,  DC.  for  the  past 
several  days.  We  will  keep  our  State 
pollution  free  at  the  same  time  we  make 
her  richer  in  new  jobs  and  Industry. 
Those  who  think  this  is  an  empty  boast 
or  an  unattainable  goal  do  not  imder- 
stand  the  innate,  commonsense  attitude 
of  the  South  Carolina  people.  We  do  not 
have  many  hysterical,  environmental 
alarmists  caught  up  In  a  new  fad,  nor  do 
we  have  a  great  many  money-hungry 
officials  and  developers  We  do  have  con- 
servationists and  environmentalists  and 


oCQcials  and  Industrialists  who  work  to- 
gether— or  who  confront  each  other— in 
a  climate  of  scientific  fact,  reason  and 
civility. 

I  find  all  of  these  good  attributes  in  a 
recent  column  in  the  Charleston  New» 
and  Courier.  With  me,  the  writer,  Mr. 
Prank  Oilbreth,  known  as  Arkley  Cooper 
is  deeply  concferned  about  the  long-range 
hazards  Involved  in  the  proposed  perma- 
nent storage  of  atomic  waste  in  the  South 
Carolina  bedrock.  I  have  fought  to  have 
the  AEC  limited  in  the  advancement  of 
this  idea  because  the  commission  is  pro- 
posing to  drill  exploratory  shafts  in  bed- 
rock that  is  In  an  earthquake  zone  and 
also  directly  above  the  water  supply  that 
sustains  much  of  both  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.  But  at  the  same  time, 
I  can  applaud  the  AEC  for  the  generally 
efQcient,  safe  way  it  has  run  the  Aiken 
facility.  Neither  I  nor  this  columnist  pro- 
pose to  brand  the  AEC  as  the  "boogey- 
man"  or  some  kind  of  monster  out  to 
destroy  our  State  for  selfish  motivation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
column  be  printed  in  the  Record  both 
for  the  factual  material  it  contains  on 
this  particular  controversy  and  also  as 
an  example  of  the  reasoned,  balanced  ap- 
proach that  the  entire  country  must 
adopt  if  we  are  going  to  save  the  en- 
vironment without  strangling  progress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Doing  the  Charleston 

A  few  days  ago,  I  Journeyed  'with  tome 
colleagues  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion facility — ^maybe  better  known  as  the 
H-bomb  plant — near  Aiken  and  Barnwell. 

The  ofllclals  there  were  good  enough  to  give 
us  a  tour,  as  well  as  a  briefing  based  pri- 
marily on  environmental  factors. 

We  vlsltars  bad  solicited  an  Invitation,  m 
pKieslbly  a  security  check  had  been  made  In 
advance  of  our  arrival.  In  any  event,  when 
we  signed  in  at  the  main  building,  badges 
were  awaiting  for  us.  In  addition  to  an  Ideii- 
tlficatlon  badge,  each  of  us  also  put  on  a 
badge  containing  some  kind  of  sensitive 
paper.  The  paper  Is  white— but  If  by  any 
chance  you  should  be  subjected  to  radio- 
activity. It  would  turn  red.  Thank  goodness 
It  stayed  white. 

There  arent  too  many  International 
secrets  anymore.  In  regard  to  atomic  reactors. 
Security,  I  gather.  Is  aimed  mainly  at  nuts 
and  possible  saboteurs.  The  principal  secret, 
nowadays.  Is  not  how  It's  done  but  how  much 
you're  producing! 

Well,  the  main  thing  that  every  South 
Carolinian  wants  to  know  about  the  facility, 
I  suppose.  Is  whether  It's  putting  out  any  ra- 
diation, and  whether  the  production  process 
or  Its  wastes  constitute  any  sort  of  danger 
either  now  or  In  the  future. 

We  came  away  absolutely  convinced  that 
there's  no  radiation  problem.  In  fact  there's 
never  been  any  sort  of  serious  accident  at 
the  facility,  Involving  atomic  energy.  At  the 
time  we  visited,  there  had  been  only  one  death 
In  the  whole  history  of  the  faclUty— and  that 
occurred  recently.  Ironically  enough.  It  was 
an  "old-fashioned"  kind  of  accident — noth- 
ing whatsoever  to  do  with  atomic  energy. 
A  blue-collar  worker  got  crushed  between  two 
railroad  cars  that  were  moving  coal. 

It  becomes  apparent  quite  quickly  that 
DuPont  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
have  done  a  smashing  Job  In  South  Carolina. 
The  plant  la  efBclent  and  pleasant.  And  In 
some  ■ways  It  has  had  really  beneficial  ef- 
fects upon  our  environment. 
'Would  you  believe  that  In  the  cities  of 
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Lttma  and  Barnwell— and  indeed  within  toe 
^fjies  of  the  'bomb  plant'  area  Itself— tesU 
J^vlrtually  no  radioactivity  at  all  from 

*^,SS.'  right  here  In  Charlerton  there  Is 
more  radioactivity  from  the  atomic  tests  con- 
^^  by  the  big  powers  over  the  last  35 
fiTthan  there  Is  radioactivity  from  the 
ibwnb  plant"  right  at  the  site  of  the  plant 

'*a[ve  I  made  that  clear?  Imaging  a  graph 
nf  radioactivity  at  the  bomb  site.  There'U  be 
»  smidgen  of  natural  radioactivity  which  Is 
every  place,  and  a  fairly  good  slice  of  radlo- 
Ltlvlty  from  the  fall-out  of  bomb  testings 
»round  the  world,  which  Is  also  everyplace— 
iaA  then  Just  a  smlgden  of  radioactivity 
caused  by  the  bomb  plant  Itself. 

Now  you  cant  forget,  though,  that  the  res- 
idue from  a  bomb  which  dropped  In  Spain 
alter  two  of  our  Air  Force  planes  collded  In 
ISM  is  burled  at  the  plant  site.  Also,  Ice  and 
wreckage  from  the  vicinity  of  a  B-52  crash  In 
Greenland  In  1960  are  burled  there. 

Also,  undeniably,  there  Is  dangerous  waste 
from  the  reactors  at  Aiken,  which  Is  now 
stored  In  tanks  burled  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  That  waste  certainly  constitutes 
a  danger  If  we  were  at  war,  and  a  bomb — 
even  a  conventional,  old-fashioned  bomb — 
was  dropped  on  those  waste  storage  tanks, 
we'd  be  In  deep  trouble. 

DuPont  and  the  AEC  think  that  possibly 
the  best  solution  Is  to  sink  a  shaft  far  Into 
the  bedrock  below  the  plant,  and  to  store  the 
waste  materials  there. 

But  so  far  they  have  not  been  given  the 
money  to  drUl  an  exploratory  shaft,  to  see 
just  how  feasible  this  would  be. 

The  very  thought  of  storing  the  materials 
forever  In  South  Carolina  has  caused  too 
many  hackles  to  rise. 

The  people  at  the  plant  have  heard  every 
argument  there  Is  about  possible  dangers  In 
deep  rock  storage.  But  they  are  Inclined 
to  dismiss  them.  They  say  earthquakes 
wouldnt  be  a  factor.  If  exploratory  shafts 
showed  that  you  were  In  an  area  of  rock 
where  earthquake  wouldn't  occur  Their  big 
complaint  is  that  they  haven't  even  been  al- 
lowed to  make  a  proper  study  of  the  whole 
business. 

Everybody  there  concedes,  though,  that 
st(»age  of  the  waste  materials  Is  the  big 
problem.  Obviously,  no  other  states  would 
want  our  waste  shaped  to  them.  And.  of 
coune,  talk  of  shooting  the  'whole  business 
off  Into  space — perbape  In  a  rocket  headed 
toward  the  sun — is  pretty  far-out  at  this 
time.  In  the  first  place.  It  would  take  an 
awful  loc  of  rockets  to  accommodate  all  the 
waste.  And  In  the  second  place.  If  you  had 
an  abort,  you  might  kUl  an  awful  lot  of 
people  with  radiation.  That  thought  fright- 
ens everybody  I 

The  effects  of  thermal  pollution  have  at- 
tracted scientists  and  botanists  to  the  facul- 
ties. A  whole  river  of  water,  used  to  cool 
the  reactors,  emerges  steaming  hot.  The  tem- 
perature Is  a  secret,  because  a  savvy  scien- 
tist could  use  the  temperature  and  somehow 
or  other,  figuring  backwards,  guess  at  pro- 
duction figures. 

I  guess  It's  all  right  for  me  to  say.  though, 
that  the  water  Is  not  too  far  below  boiling. 
At  any  rate,  you  wouldn't  dare  put  your  foot 
in  It. 

As  this  water  Is  cooled  In  open  lakes.  It's 
causing  8c»ne  Interesting  things.  Bass  and 
sUlgatcffs  thrive  In  it— not  when  it's  boUlng 
hot,  but  when  it  gets  down  to  a  temperatvtre 
10  or  16  degrees  above  normal  for  lakes  In 
these  parts.  In  some  places,  you  can  catch 
a  flsh  swimming  comfortably  on  the  bottom, 
bvt  he's  scaulded  to  death  by  hot  water  as 
you  ptiU  him  to  the  surface. 

In  fact,  the  whole  area  Is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular  tat  environmental  experi- 
ments that  have  nothing  at  aU  to  do  with 
radiation.  It's  simply   that  here   Is  a  vast 


•mount  of  acreage,  eozapletrty  controUed,  so 
that  study  of  soch  tilings  as  ntovvmant  o* 
snakes  or  how  often  Umrds  p^jroduoe  o»n 
be  tnade,  without  human  dlBiiptlon  of  the 
ezperlmects. 

As  you  drive  through  the  acreage,  you  see 
deer,  raccoon  and  flo<As  of  birds.  Thus  doae 
the  faculty  preserve  a  vast  section  of  un- 
spoiled, natural  environment  for  Soutli 
Carolina. 

In  Bumm&ry,  the  production  Is  safe.  Tne 
water  p<rilutlon — thermal  or  otherwtee — ^Is  no 
problem.  Water  returned  to  the  SaTmnnah 
Rtrer  Is  even  purer  than  what's  taken  out. 
Radiation  Is  vlrtuaUy  non-existent.  But  as 
for  the  atomic  waste — ^It's  potentially  dan- 
gerous! 

ORDER  FOR  THE  CONSIDERATION 
OP  8.  1991  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  in  order, 
at  axi  ajppropriate  time  tomorrow,  to  tem- 
porarily lay  aside  the  pending  busineaa 
and  turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  904.  S.  1991;  and  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business  be 
resumed  after  the  conclusion  of  action  on 
that  bill  or  at  the  close  of  business  to- 
morrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  majority  leader  give  us  the  tlUe  of 
that  measure? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  a  bill  to  as- 
sist in  meeting  national  housing  goals  by 
authorizing  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  to  permit  utility  holding 
companies  to  provide  it. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
H.R.  15495,  THE  DEFENSE  AUTHOR- 
IZATION BILL,  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday,  If 
the  pending  business  (S.  3390) ,  an  act  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  and  onlj-  if  the  pending  business  is 
completed,  it  be  followed  by  HJl.  15495, 
an  act  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1973  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  that  HJl.  15495  be  made 
the  pending  business  upon  the  dispoed- 
tlon  of  S.  3390. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FAIR   LABOR   STANDARDS   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1972 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  9:40  a.m.  having 
arrived,  the  Chair,  under  the  previous 
order  and  pursuant  to  the  unsuiimous- 
consent  agreement  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  pending  business,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  folows: 
A  bill  (S.  1861)  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend Its  protection  to  additional  employees, 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage  to  »2.25  an  hour, 
to  provide  for  an  8-hour  workday,  and  for 
other  p'urposes. 

"me  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Florida  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
an  amendment  wiiich  I  have  at  the  desk, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration,. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Hie  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  2,  line  17,  after  the  period  insert 
the  following:    "if  the  wages  of  a  group  of 
two  or  more  employeee  employed  by  the  same 
employer  in  the  same  class  of  work  In  agri- 
culture are  computed  on  piece  rates  and  the 
aggregate  of  the  piece  rate  earnings  of  such 
group  of  employees  Is.  for  any  workweek,  at 
least  28  percent  higher  than  the  aggregate 
of  the  wages  such  group  of  employees  would 
have  earned  had  they  been  paid  for  such 
work  at  the  hourly  rate  provided  by  the  flr« 
sentence   of   this   paragraph,   the   employer 
sbaU  be  deemed  to  be  In  compUance  with  the 
minimum  wage  requirements  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  such  group  of  employees  for  thfet 
workweek.  If  the  aggregate  of  the  piece  rate 
earnings  of  such  group  of  employees  is,  lor 
any  workweek,  less  than  25  percent  higher 
than  the  aggregate  of  the  wages  they  would 
have  earned   had   they   been   paid   at   such 
hourly  rate,  the  employer  shall,  at  his  opticn 
for  that  workweek,  either   (A)   pay  wages  at 
such    hourly    rate    to    each    such    employee 
whose  piece  rate  earnings  are  leas  than  such 
hourly  rate,  and  pay  to  each  such  employee 
whose  piece   rate   earnings  equal   or  exceed 
the  hotirly  rate,  his  piece  rate  earnings,  or 
(B)  pay  to  each  such  employee  his  adjusted 
piece  rate  earnings  computed  by  Increasing 
the   piece   rates   lor   that  workweek   by   the 
percentage   which   will   cause   the   aggregate 
of  the  Increased  piece  rate  earnings  of  such 
group  of  employees  to  be  25  percent  higher 
than  the  aggregate  of  the  wages  they  would 
have,  earned  had  each  been  paid  for  such 
work  at  such  hourly  rate." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  the  debate  is  limited 
to  20  minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  CHn.ES)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Taft)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr. 
Gambrell)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
my  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
OtnufEY  and  I  are  today  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  minimum  wage  bill 
designed  to  provide  an  effective  means 
by  which  individuals  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural work  can  increase  their  earnings 
above  the  hourly  rate  provided  by  the  bill, 
vet  do  so  without  increasing  the  cost 
of  the  foods  which  they  are  cultivating 
or  harvesting. 

Our  amendment's  use  is  stricUy  op- 
tional, not  mandatory.  It  will  allow  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  agricultural  work  to 
increase  their  earnings  by  requiring  that 
the  average  of  the  piece  rate  earnings  of 
any  group  of  workers  whose  employer 
elects  this  option  must  l)e  at  least  25 
percent  higher  than  the  hourly  rate  pro- 
vided by  the  minimum  wage  bill.  It  will 
avoid  increases  in  the  cost  of  foods,  be- 
cause it  bases  wages  on  a  piece  rate  so 
that  unit  costs  are  not  increased. 

The  piece  rate  system  would  be 
stricUy  optional.  It  will  not  take  the 
place  of,  or  prohibit  any  of  the  present 
systems  of  pay,  but  simply  provide  an 
additional  alternative.  No  doubt  only 
some  agricultural  employers  are  better 
adapted  to  hourly  pay  than  piece  rates. 
By  assuring  that  the  piece  rates  paid 
by  employers  who  elect  to  use  this  system 
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are  high  enough  to  make  the  average 
earnings  of  the  group  at  least  25  per- 
cent higher  than  the  minimum  hourly 
rate,  agricultural  workers  will  be  able 
to  increase  their  earnings. 

Our  amendment  will  allow  the  average 
worker  to  always  earn  at  least  25  per- 
cent more  than  minimum  hourly  wage. 
He  will  often  earn  more  than  that  since 
the  piece  rate  is  not  reduced  when  the 
average  piece  rate  earnings  are  more 
than  25  percent  higher  than  the  hourly 
rate,  and  the  below  average  worker,  if 
he  is  below  average  only  because  of  lack 
of  experience,  will  be  able  to  get  a  job 
for  which  he  is  not  Initially  qualified, 
then  be  able  to  Increase  his  earnings  as 
he  becomes  proficient.  If  he  is  below 
average  because  of  age,  infirmity,  lack  of 
dexterity,  or  otherwise,  it  will  still  enable 
him  to  secure  employment  at  which  his 
work  rate  will  be  compatible  with  his 
capacity.  Without  a  system  like  I  am 
suggesting  this  individual  will  not  be 
employed. 

The  approach  I  am  describing  has  been 
tried  with  very  successful  results,  in  the 
Florida  citrus  industry  between  1965  and 
1967  which  preceded  the  coverage  of 
agricultural  workers  under  this  act.  A 
Department  of  Labor  wage  survey  of  the 
wages  paid  in  the  Florida  cltnis  mdustry 
during  the  third  year  of  the  program 
showed  that  the  piece  rates  being  paid 
under  that  system  resulted  in  earnings 
which  averaged  f2.10  per  hour.  This  was 
more  than  double  the  $1  minimum 
hourly  wage  which  became  effective  for 
agricultural  work  the  following  year. 

In  this  Department  of  Labor  survey 
the  citrus  pickers  who  were  being  paid 
under  this  system  were  asked:  "What 
do  you  like  most  about  your  job?"  The 
second  most  frequent  answer  was  'good 
earnings."  The  most  frequent  answer 
was  "working  out  of  doors."  Another 
frequent  answer  was  "can  work  at  my 
own  pace." 

I  believe  the  system  our  amendment 
would  allow  is  beneficial  to  both  em- 
ployers and  employees.  It  is  an  alterna- 
tive which  assures  the  worker  a  good 
wage,  and  more  importantly  It  provides 
real  incentive  for  the  above  average 
worker,  while  still  protecting  the  below 
average  worker.  The  employer  can  only 
use  this  If  he  is  going  to  pay  the  average 
worker  25  percent  more  than  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

I  urge  the  Senate's  support  of  this 
piece  rate  amendment  because  I  strongly 
believe  it  would  be  a  very  Important  and 
worthwhile  addition  to  the  minimum 
wage  law. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers  which,  I  believe,  will  help  to 
further  explain  how  the  plan  works. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  questions 
and  answers  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RicoRD,  as  follows: 

Re  Avcxagk  Waqx  Option 
i»tnu>o«« 

This  amendment  la  dealgned  to  pro7id«  an 
effective  means  by  which  individuals  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  work  can  increase  their 
eaxulnga  above  the  hourly  rate  provided  by 
this  bill,  yet  do  so  without  increasing  the 
cost  of  the  foods  which  they  are  cultivating 
or  harvesting. 


It  accomplishes  these  objectives  by  an 
Innovation  system  or  piece  rate  pay. 

Its  use  is  strictly  optional — not  mandatory. 

It  accompllshee  its  first  objective  of  in- 
creafied  earnings  by  a  requirement  that  the 
average  of  the  piece  rate  earnings  of  any 
group  of  workers  whose  employer  elects  this 
option  must  be  at  least  25%  higher  than 
the  hourly  rate  provided  by  this  bill. 

It  accomplishes  Its  second  objective — that 
of  avoiding  increases  In  the  cost  of  foods — by 
basing  wages  on  a  piece  rate  so  that  unit  costs 
are  not  increased. 

Q.  Is  there  any  compulsion  that  this  piece 
rate  system  be  used? 

A.  No.  It  is  strictly  optional.  Every  agricul- 
tural employer  can  make  his  own  personal 
choice,  and,  having  done  so,  can  change  his 
mind  at  any  time 

Q.  Win  It  take  the  place  of,  or  prohibit,  any 
of  the  present  systems  of  pay? 

A.  No.  It  Is  an  additional  system. 

Q.  Will  all  agricultural  employers  elect  to 
use  this  system? 

A.  No.  Many  types  of  agricultural  employ- 
ment are  better  adapted  to  hourly  pay  than 
piece  rales. 

Q.  How  will  11  enable  agricultural  workers 
to  increase  their  earnings? 

A.  By  assuring  that  the  piece  rate  paid  by 
employers  who  elect  to  use  this  system  are 
high  enough  to  make  the  average  earnings  of 
the  group  at  least  25%  higher  than  the  mini- 
mum hourly  rate. 

Q.  Will  foremen's  wages  be  included  In 
computing  the  average? 

A.  No.  (All  workers  whose  earnings  are 
used  In  computing  the  average  must  be  en- 
gaged in  the  "same  class  of  work" — see  line 

Q.  Will  the  wages  of  a  group  engstged  In 
highly  paid  piece  rate  work  be  averaged  to- 
gether with  those  of  another  group  engaged 
In  another  class  of  work  for  which  lower 
piece  rates  are  paid? 

A.  No.  (See  line  2 — "the  same  class  of 
work") . 

Q.  Win  the  earnings  p&ld  by  a  number  of 
employers  be  averaged  together? 

A.  No.  (all  must  work  for  the  same  em- 
ployer— see  line  2) 

Q.  WUl  higher  earnings  from  one  week  be 
averaged  with  low  earnings  from  another 
week? 

A.  No.  The  average  Is  subject  to  the  "at 
least  25 '"c  higher  than"  requirement  every 
workweek.  See  lines  4,  5,  11,  12  and  13). 

Q.  How  will  this  benefit  an  above-average 
worker? 

A.  His  earnings  wUl  be  substantially  more 
than  25%  higher  than  the  minimum  wage. 

Q.  How  will  this  benefit  an  average  worker? 

A.  He  will  always  earn  at  least  26 'c  more 
than  minimum  hourly  wage.  Oftimes  he 
leiU  earn  more  than  that  since  the  piece  rate 
Is  not  reduced  when  the  average  piece  rate 
e€U"ning8  are  more  than  25%  higher  than  the 
hourly  rate.  (Note  the  phrase  "at  least"  on 
line  5). 

Q.  How  will  this  benefit  the  below-average 
worker? 

A.  If  he  is  below  average  only  because  of 
lack  of  experience,  It  will  enable  him  to  get 
a  Job  for  which  he  Is  not  initially  qualified, 
then  enable  him  to  Increase  his  earnings  as 
he  becomes  proficient.  If  he  Is  below  average 
because  of  age,  Infirmity,  lack  of  dexterity, 
or  otherwise.  It  will  enable  him  to  secure 
employment  at  which  his  work  rate  will  be 
compatible  with  his  capacity.  Without  this 
system  he  would  be  expected  to  work  at  a 
rate  beyond  his  capacity.  His  Inability  to  do 
so  would  otherwise  result  In  his  discharge. 

Q.  Has  this  system  ever  been  tried? 

A.  Yes.  Very  successfully — In  the  Florida 
citrus  Industry  during  the  three  years  (196fi 
through  1967)  which  preceded  the  coverage 
of  agricultural  workers  under  this  Act.  (the 
1966  amendments  became  effective  during 
1967).  (It  was  done  under  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Labor  at  the  re- 


quest of  the  Florida  citrus  Industry.  Tbm 
regtilatlona  are  found  in  part  602,  Tltla  JQ, 
of  the  Department  of  LAbor  Begulauoi^ 
which  were  published  in  the  Federal  ^ipi 
t«r  on  Sept.  24,  1966,  October  19,  1966,  mj 
March  28,  1967). 

Q.  What  effect  did  Its  use  have  upon 
wages? 

A.  A  Department  of  Labor  wage  survey  of 
the  wages  paid  in  the  Florida  citrus  industn 
during  the  third  year  of  the  program  Bho««d 
that  the  piece  rates  being  paid  under  that 
regulation  resulted  In  earnings  which  aver- 
aged ta.lO  per  hour.  This  was  more  tluui 
double  the  •1.00  minimum  hourly  wifi 
which  became  effective  for  agrlcultunl 
work  the  following  year   (1967). 

Q.  Does  this  amendment  regulate  piece 
rates? 

A.  Not  directly,  but  It  does  require  that 
they  be  ad>usted  upward  for  any  week  In 
which  they  fall  to  meet  the  "at  least  25% 
higher  than"  requirement  if  the  employer 
elects  to  use  this  piece-rate  system. 

Q.  If  this  bill  initially  establishes  I1.S0 
as  the  minimum  hourly  wage  for  agricul- 
tural workers,  what  will  each  worker  be  paid 
If  the  average  of  the  piece  rate  earnings  of 
a  particular  group  of  workers  performing  the 
same  Job  Is  $2.25  per  hour? 

A.  Under  the  average  wage  option,  each 
would  be  paid  an  amount  exactly  equal  to 
his  piece  rate  earnings  for  that  workweek 
since  the  (2.25  average  of  the  piece  rate 
earnings  is  more  than  25%  higher  than  the 
$1.50  minimum  hourly  rate  (actually  $3JS 
Is  50  I  higher  than  the  $1.50  minimum 
hourly  rate)    (see  lines  1  through  11). 

Q.  If  the  average  piece  rate  earnings  ex- 
ceeds the  minimum  hourly  wage  by  more 
than  25  % ,  can  the  employer  elect  to  reduce 
their  wages  so  as  to  exactly  equal  the  re- 
quirements of  this  proposal. 

A.  No.  Piece  rate  earnings  may  be  In- 
creased (see  line  21) ,  but  never  decreased. 

Q.  Suppose.  Instead,  the  average  of  tiie 
piece  rate  earnings  of  workers  perfomUng 
the  same  Job  is  $1.65  per  hour,  then  what 
will  each  worker  be  paid? 

A.  $1.65  Is  only  \0%  higher  than  the  $1.S0 
minimum  hourly  rate.  It  therefore  falls  by 
I5'"c  to  meet  the  "25%  higher  than"  require- 
ment. Accordingly,  the  piece-rate  eamlnfi 
of  each  worker  in  the  group  must  be  ad- 
justed upwards  15%  in  order  to  increase  the 
piece-rate  earnings  to  a  level  equal  to  tlM 
"25%  higher  than"  requirement.  (See  lines 
11  through  16  and  20  through  26.)  This  16'"f 
Increase  applies  to  every  workers — not  Just 
to  those  who  earn  less  than  the  minimum. 

Q.  Suppose  the  employer  does  not  wish  to 
make  this  kind  of  adjustment  in  piece  rates. 
Is  he  required  to  do  so? 

A.  No,  but  he  wlU  then  be  subject  to  the 
present  requirements  of  the  Act.  Under  than 
provisions  he  will  have  to  pay  make-up  pay 
to  those  workers  who  eaimed  less  than  the 
minimum  hourly  wage,  but  none  to  those 
whose  earnings  exceed  the  minimum  hourly 
wage. 

Q.  Why  would  any  employer  prefer  to  pay 
make-up  pay  to  all  of  his  workers  rather 
than  Just  to  those  whose  earnings  are  below 
the  $1.50  minimum  hourly  rate? 

A.  Because  of  its  positive  effects  upon  pro- 
ductivity. Its  positive  effect  upon  the  earn- 
ings of  those  workers  who  are  really  trying, 
and  its  positive  effect  upon  workers  who 
would  otherwise  be  unemployable.  (Some 
employers  will  not  wish  to  do  so.  They  may, 
at  their  option,  elect  the  other  alternative. 
See  lines  16  through  20 ) . 

Q.  Will  one  effect  of  the  iise  of  this  pay 
plan  be  that  there  will  always  be  some  work- 
ers who  will  be  paid  less  than  the  minimum 
hourly  wage? 

A.  Not  by  any  means.  If  all  of  the  individ- 
uals are  industrious  and  qualified  for  the  Job, 
all  will  earn  more  than  the  minimum  hourly 
wage — In  fact,  all  may  earn  more  than  the 
minimum  average  wage. 
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o  Do  workers  like  this  system? 

2:S  the  Deptftment  of  Labor  survey  of 
thfrt^plckert  who  were  being  P*ld  un- 
it Sjslystem,  these  workers  were  asked: 

*^do  ?ou  like  moet  about  your  Job?"  The 
2S?d  most  frequent  answer  was  "good  earn- 
J^K  ("Working  out-doors"  was  the  most 
SSuent  answer.)  Another  frequent  answer 
^••can  work  at  my  own  pace.' 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
nnre  The  5  minutes  which  the  Senator 
JSded  himself  have  expired.  Who  yields 

^'  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  time  to  me? 

l^  CHILES.  I  yield  my  senior  col- 
league such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
nieased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
ooUeague  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chilks)  in 
inuoducing  this  amendment  to  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  to  the  minimum  wage 
bill  offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
Irom  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  .  The  ob- 
jective of  this  amendment,  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  one  we  will  all  share,  is  to 
insure  a  fair  level  of  pay  for  all  agricul- 
tural employees  while,  at  the  same  time, 
encouraging  maximum  productivity  from 
our  Nation's  farms. 

More  specifically,  what  this  amend- 
ment would  do  would  be  to  insure  that 
any  group  of  employees  engaged  in  the 
same  class  of  agricultural  work  would 
receive,  on  average,  at  least  25  percent 
more  than  the  minimum  hourly  wage 
if  they  are  paid  on  a  piece  rate  basis. 
It  would  also  give  the  agricultural  em- 
ployer a  choice  of  two  ways  to  meet  this 
requirement. 

This  flexibility  Is  important  to  both 
agricultural  employers  and  employees. 
p«  the  average  and  above  average 
worker.  It  will  promise  earnings  ol  at 
least  25  percent  more  than  the  minimum 
wage;  for  the  unskilled  or  handicapped 
worker  it  provides  him  an  opportunity 
to  keep  a  job  he  would  otherwise  lose 
while  developing  the  skills  needed  to 
move  into  higher  p««?  brackets. 

This  type  approach  has  been  tried  be- 
fore with  great  success.  In  my  own  State 
of  Florida,  the  citrus  industry  used  it  for 
3  years— 1965  to  1967— and  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  it  was  foimd  that  earnings 
averaged  $2.10  per  hour,  over  double 
the  minimum  wage  put  into  effect  in 
1967.  Even  now.  such  wages  would  be  well 
above  the  minimimi  called  for  in  this  bill. 
This  approach  also  has  another  big 
benefit— it  will  help  keep  food  prices 
down.  By  allowing  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry to  utilize  the  piece  rate  system 
of  paj-,  which  often  best  suits  its  peculiar 
needs,  the  imit  costs  of  production  are 
not  increased.  This  can  only  benefit  the 
hard-pressed  American  consximer. 

Mr.  President,  each  of  the  minimum 
wage  bills  passed  by  recent  Coigresses — 
and  this  one  is  no  excepticoi — has  recog- 
nised that  agriculture  has  different  prob- 
lems and  a  different  set  of  working  con- 
ditions than  just  about  any  other  indus- 
try. To  change  things  now  would  hurt 
rather  than  help  farmers  and  consumers 
alike. 

If  we  are  to  keep  farm  prices  from  ris- 
ing and  farm  productivity  from  falling, 
we  need  to  provide  both  the  flexibility 
and  incentives  contained  in  this  amend- 


ment. This  amendment  would  do  Just 
that,  and  would  increase  the  earnings  for 
a  great  number  of  farm  workers  in  the 

process.  ^     ..     »w 

The  important  factor  about  the 
amendment  is  that  it  will  encourage  ini- 
tiative and  productivity  and  it  will  re- 
ward those  who  can  and  want  to  work 
better. 

Our  whole  great  economic  process  in 
this  Nation  is  built  on  initiative  and  will- 
ingness to  work.  I  think  this  amendment 
serves  to  encourage  and  not  kill  that 
Initiative,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 

adopt  it. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  wish 
to  yield  time?  Time  on  this  amendment 
is  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  has  9  minutes  remain- 
ing, and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  10 

minutes.  . ,     .       „, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  -nich  time  as  he  requires. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment.  Let  me 
take  a  moment  to  review  the  situation  of 
farmworkers  and  their  coverage  under 
the  minimum  wage  law.  We  all  know 
that  coverage  of  farmworkers  was  a  long 
time  In  coming.  They  were  not  included 
in  the  early  legislation,  and  they  were 
not  Included  subsequently  at  times  of 
amendment.  But  flnaUy  they  were  cov- 
ered, and  for  very  good  reasons.  Farm 
work  is  one  of  the  most  hazardous  oc- 
cupations. It  Is  some  of  the  toughest, 
hardest,  most  difllcult,  and  mo6t  de- 
manding work.  While  people  suggest  that 
this  is  unskilled  labor,  after  hundreds  of 
hours  of  field  trips  throughout  this  coun- 
try and  on  the  farms  of  our  land,  it  does 
not  Impress  me  as  unskilled  at  all. 

We  should  bring  a  floor  of  protection 
with  a  minimum  wage.  The  farmwork- 
ers are  still  well  behind  industrial  work- 
ers now.  They  come  up  over  a  period  of 
years  until  ultimately  it  is  our  hope  they 
will  be  in  parity  with  all  other  workers. 
It  will  take  years  to  get  to  that  point. 

This  amendment.  It  seems  to  me, 
erodes  the  very  basis  of  a  floor  for  farm- 
workers, giving  them  to  barest  of  mini- 
mums  in  terms  of  an  hourly  wage.  Su- 
perficially, it  might  seem  ai^jealing.  I 
know  that  when  it  was  first  offered  some 
6  years  ago.  It  seemed  appealing,  and 
I  stood  here  and  I  accepted  It.  We  did  not 
have  a  record  vote.  It  went  in.  But  then 
we  discovered  that  it  was  hazardous,  in- 
deed, to  put  this  into  the  bill,  and  It  was 
taken  out  in  "conference. 

This  Is  what  the  amendment  would 
permit:  It  would  permit  superior  work- 
ers to  raise,  through  piecework,  the  aver- 
age well  above  the  mlnimvun.  But  for 
those  who  did  not  have  this  superior  skill 
and  the  fast  hands  and  the  extra  strong 
back,  they  would  be  working  well  below 
the  hourly  minimum  wage. 

Hypothetically,  I  can  state— I  know 
that  this  could  be  more  than  a  hypoth- 
esis; it  could  be  a  fact— you  could  have 
a  himdred  workers  out  in  the  strawberry 
field.  You  could  have  workers  with  ex- 
ceptional ability,  and  they  could  be  pick- 


ing at  a  rate  that  would  bring  them,  on 
a  plecewortc  basis.  $4  an  hour.  Ttiis,  of 
course,  vrould  raise  the  level.  So  that  if 
50  percent  of  them  were  making  M  an 
hour,  the  others  could  be  making  only  a 
dollar  an  hour;  yet.  the  law  would  be 
complied  with,  if  this  amendment  were 
accepted. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  been  reading 
the    explanation    of    this    amendment, 
which  has  been  offered  by  Senator  Chilxs 
and  Senator  Gurniy;  and  in  the  first 
paragraph,     the     concluding     sentence 
reads: 
Its  use  is  strictly  optional,  not  mandatory. 
Does  this  mean  that  the  matter  of  be- 
ing optional  still  preserves  the  floor — 
and  what  Is  the  floor  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  ask  the  Sen- 
ators from  Florida — at  whose  option? 

Mr.  CHILES.  At  the  employer's  option. 
If  he  were  paying  an  average  worker  at 
least  25  percent  more  than  the  hourly 
minimum  wage,  he  could  go  on  a  piece- 
rate  basis — if  he  were  paying  an  average 
worker  at  least  25  percent  more. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  After  he  exercises  this 
option,  what  if  some  of  those  who  come 
under  the  option,  in  doing  their  work, 
do  not  have  the  skill  to  meet  this  $2.10, 
or  whatever  the  minimum  Is?  What  hap- 
pens to  them?  Do  they  get  less  than  the 

minimum? 

Mr.  CHILES.  They  would  be  paid  on 
the  piece-rate  basis. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So  they  could  end  up 
making  only  a  dollar  an  hour? 
Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I   think  it  is   a   bad 
amendment. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  rest. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,   will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  me  3  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as 
most  of  us  know,  I  am  in  opposition  to 
the  committee  bill  and  have  been  argu- 
ing and  debating  with  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), on  this  matter  for  a  long  time, 
both  in  committee  and  on  the  fioor. 

The  substitute  will  be  coming  up  In 
approximately  an  hour,  on  which  we  will 
have  a  final  vote. 

I  was  reluctant  to  oppose  the  Senator 
frxMn  Florida  with  respect  to  his  amend- 
ment, and  I  find  myself  once  more  In 
agreement  with  Senator  Wtt.i.tams,  as  we 
were  on  two  other  amendments  yester- 
day. I  do  it  for  this  reason:  It  strikes 
me  that  if  there  is  any  good  at  all  in  a 
miT><mnm  wage,  the  purpose  of  it  is  to 
establish  a  floor  beyond  which  wages 
cannot  be  lowered.  I  realiise  that  the 
Labor  Department,  for  a  period  of  time, 
has  had  a  similar  type  of  regulation  In 
effect.  But,  historically,  it  has  been  used 
only  for  for^gn  agricultural  labor.  It 
has  not  been  used  for  anything  else. 

As  I  uoderstaod  the  ameDdment — and 
I  hope  the  Soiator  from  Floclda  will  cor- 
rect me  if  I  am  wnaag — It  would  be  pos- 
sible for  an  employer  who  has  10  employ- 
ees, we  will  say.  to  average  their  piece- 
work rate.  If  one  was  doing  piecework 
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at  the  rate  of  $3.50  and  one  was  doing  it 
at  the  rate  oi  about  a  dollar,  they  woiild 
meet  the  minimum  wage  requirements, 
as  long  as  the  average  exceedcad  the  min- 
imum rate  by  25  percent.  But  the  person 
who  was  at  the  low  end  oi  the  scale, 
either  the  unskilled,  the  uneducated,  the 
handicapped,  or  whoever  it  might  be, 
would  be  getting  less  than  the  minimum 
floor. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  we  ought 
to  go  that  route.  I  say  this  realizing  that 
there  are  all  kinds  of  defects  in  the  pro- 
posed committee  bill. 

But  It  seems  to  me  that  we,  in  the  20th 
century,  and  we  in  the  Senate,  with  a 
concept  of  the  dignity  of  mankind, 
should  be  trying  wherever  we  can  to  en- 
able people,  whether  they  are  unskilled 
or  handicapped  or  whatever,  to  be  guar- 
anteed a  minimum  wage.  Otherwise, 
there  is  no  point  in  their  working.  They 
just  go  on  welfare  They  do  not  do  any- 
thing, and  we  have  the  obligation  at 
that  point  of  trying  to  steer  them  again 
into  a  new  chaimel  of  work.  One  of  the 
great  areas  available  for  relatively  un- 
skilled labor  is  in  agricultiure. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CHI1£S.  Mr.  President,  it  is  un- 
likely that  an  appreciable  number  of 
workers  will  be  making  below  the  aver- 
age wage.  The  amendment  will  allow 
some  people — young  people  and  perhaps 
aged  people— to  be  able  to  go  out  and 
work  on  a  piece-rate  basis  for  part  of  a 
day  during  the  citrus  picking  season,  let 
us  say,  in  Florida.  They  couid  work  on 
a  piecework  basis  part  of  a  da>'  and  make 
those  earnings.  If  you  have  an  hourly 
minimum  wage  and  then  you  have  the 
number  of  hours  you  must  pay.  you  axe 
going  to  knock  those  people  out  of  em- 
ployment. It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  you 
are  doing  something  fine,  but  you  are 
going  to  disquaJify  and  keep  those  people 
from  having  any  kind  of  earnings  at  ail, 
if  they  are  aged  or  if  they  are  young 
people. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  of  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  expired.  The  Senator  trom  Ohio 
has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  if  we  can  have  a  roilcall  vote 
it  will  come  at  11  a.m. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  roilcall  vote  would  precede  the 
vote  on  the  Taft-Dominick  amendment 
at  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  should  like  to  give 
notice  that  we  will  request  the  yeas  and 
nays  at  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  DOMINTCK.  I  want  to  say  for  the 
record  that  my  understanding  is,  under 
the  regulations  I  have  read  from  the 
Labor  Department,  the  piecework  rate 
IS  permitted  at  this  time  in  agricultural 
labor.  The  only  qualification  to  that  is 
that  each  employee  paid  on  a  piecework 
besia  must  earn  at  least  the  minimum. 
In  other  words,  if  they  go  on  a  piece 
basis,  they  can  earn  considerably  more 
than  the  minimum,  but  not  leas. 

It  is  that  distinction  which  the  amend- 
ment would  vitiate. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore 'Mr  Metcalf*  .  All  time  has  expired 
on  the  Chiles-Ourney  amendment.  The 
time  from  now  until  11  ajn.  today  will 
be  utilized  for  debate  on  the  Taft-Domi- 
nick substitute,  amendment  No.  1204. 
with  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  f  .om  Ohio 
'Mr.  Tafti  and  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. To  be  taken  equally  from  the  time? 

Mr.  WILLI.\MS   Yes— equally  divided. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ai- 
LXN> .  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose Amendment  No.  1204  which  is  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute to  the  bill  S.  1861.  This  amendment 
would  have  the  effect  of  undercutting 
the  careful  work  of  the  committee  in 
considering  each  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  S.  1861. 

Adoption  of  the  substitute  would  pre- 
clude Senate  debate  on  matters  of  vital 
importance  to  the  working  poor  of  this 
country. 

You  know,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  re- 
ported from  the  committee  to  the  Sen- 
ate followed  well  over  a  year  of  commit- 
tee work.  After  its  introduction,  we  had 
many  days  of  hearings  and  many  days  of 
executive  consideration.  The  bill,  as  in- 
troduced, was  substantieilly  modified  in 
executive  sessions  both  at  the  subcom- 
mittee level  and  at  the  full  committee 
level. 

The  final  product  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  14  to  3.  The  pending 
amendment,  the  substitute,  in  one  meas- 
ure, would  sweep  this  all  away.  It  would 
not  permit  the  careful  consideration  of 
the  bill  item  by  item. 

We  had  limited  debate  and  limited  op- 
portunity to  amend  the  substitute.  In  the 
parliamentary  situation,  many  of  us 
thought  the  better  and  more  acceptable 
and  the  far  more  prevalent  approach  to 
legislating  here  in  the  Senate  was  not  to 
amend  the  substitute. 

At  11  a.m.  today,  it  is  hoped  to  defeat 
the  substitute,  and  then  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  with  the  bill,  amendment 
by  amendment,  item  by  item. 

The  ranking  minority  Member  and  I 
have  both  indicated  that  some  additional 
changes  that  have  come  to  us  informally 
during  this  debate  come  with  certain 
merit. 

For  example,  the  very  first  amend- 
ment to  be  offered,  in  the  event  of  de- 
feat of  the  substitute,  will  be  the  Staf- 
ford amendment,  which  will  preserve 
$250,000 — the  enterprise  test.  This  is  felt 
In  the  Small  Business  Committee  to  be 


of  vital  importance.  Over  this  long  p(. 
riod  of  discussion  of  the  biU,  it  has  come 
to  me  that  they  have  a  compelling  caae 
I  announced  earlier  and  armounce  agahi 
that  I  will  support  that  amendment. 
There  will  be  others,  too.  The  dtetla- 
guished  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate 
at  this  moment,  the  Senator  from  Ali,v 
bama  iMr.  Allen  i.  has  an  amendment 
that,  as  manager  of  the  bill.  I  will  be 
glad  to  accept.  And  there  will  be  other 
amendments  offered  if  this  one-shot  ap- 
proach of  a  substitute  is  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  the  long-suffering  peo- 
ple on  the  lower  rimgs  of  the  economic 
ladder  are  owed  by  us  at  least  this  op- 
portunity  of  an  open  and  free  debate  on 
all  issues  raised  on  the  minimum  wage 
bill  reported  by  the  committee. 

As  I  see  it.  the  substitute  is  deficient 
in  two  principsd  elements  of  legislation— 
the  wage  rate  and  exptinsion  of  coverage. 
In  addition,  the  substitute  incorporates  a 
differential  minimum  rate  for  young 
people,  a  provision  with  the  potential 
for  undermining  this  coimtry's  long- 
standing policy  of  a  floor  on  wages. 

In  the  light  of  a  27-percent  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  since  1966.  when  we 
last  legislated  in  this  minimum  wage 
area,  the  increases  called  for  in  the  sub- 
stitute are  wholly  inadequate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ai- 
LJBN).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
substitute  provides  only  a  12.5  percent 
increase  at  this  time  in  the  minimum 
rate.  This  is  legislating  a  fiuther  slippage 
in  the  battle  against  the  rising  cost  of 
living  for  the  working  poor. 

The  committee  reported  bill  provides 
a  wage  increase  that  will  leave  the  mini- 
mum wage  worker  in  the  same  po6iti<m 
in  which  he  was  in  1966  with  regard  to 
the  cost  of  living.  Believe  me,  this  is  a 
modest  approach.  Really,  the  lowest 
wage  earners  are  just  about  marking 
time  with  the  committee  reported  bill. 
They  would  be  falling  behind  if  the  sub- 
stitute were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  in  later  years  the  com- 
mittee bill  promises  an  improvement  in 
the  cost  of  living  position  for  these  work- 
ers. I  do  not  believe  we  can  in  good  con- 
science legislate  a  minimum  rate  that 
totally  fails  to  recognize  that  the  lives 
and  the  phght  of  our  working  poor  are 
affected. 

If  we  accept  the  substitute.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  will  be  accepting  the  proposi- 
tion that  welfare  is  an  absolute  sub- 
stitute for  a  living  wage. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  committee  re- 
ports— and.  I  believe,  they  are  on  the 
desks  of  the  Senators — we  show  what 
welfare  supplement  would  be  needed  at 
various  hourly  rates  of  a  worker's  earn- 
ings. This  shows  that  when  a  worker  gets 
to  a  point  where  he  earns  $2  an  hour  for 
40  hours  a  week,  he  almost  approaches 
that  level  where  he  will  not  need  welfare 
supplement.  But  at  any  hourly  rate  that 
Is  lower  than  that,  that  wage  earner  has 
to  be  partially  subsidized  by  the  tax- 
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namrs  of  this  country.  These  figures  are 
SiMsed  in  terms  of  welfare  supplements 
« aeprovisions  of  H.R.  1,  If  that  should 
SsMae  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not 
^ft  worker  makes  $2.07  an  hour  for 
40  hours  a  week  has  he  reached  through 
Ms  own  toU  a  level  that  will  not  require 
welfare  supplements. 

jlr  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  as 
cnncemed  as  this  Nation  is  and  as  con- 
Mned  as  each  Member  of  the  Senate  Is 
about  the  tragedy  and,  in  many  cases, 
the  travesty  of  welfare  in  our  land,  this 
is  the  surest  way  to  honor  the  age-old 
American  ethic  of  working  for  a  living 
instead  of  having  to  be  supported  through 
a  dole,  through  welfare,  through  supple- 
ments. ,      . 

These  people  who  are  covered,  when 
th^  reach  $2  an  hour  or  a  little  better 
than  $2  an  hour,  will  be  off  the  backs  of 
Uie  taxpayers  and  will  be  standing  on 
thar  own  dignified  rights  and  making 
their  own  living.  That  is  what  this  mini- 
mum wage  amendment  in  the  pending 
Mil  is  all  about.  And  we  will  not  reach 
this  point  if  the  substitute  does  prevail. 
Mr.  President,  the  substitute  repre- 
sents a  reversal  of  trends  in  this  country. 
It  denies  the  protection  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  millions  of  our  workers 
who  are  given  coverage  under  the  com- 
mittee bill.  In  many  instances  these 
workers  are  in  dire  need  of  such  protec- 
tion—for example,  the  domestic  house- 
hold workers  of  the  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  doubt  if 
any  Senator  with  an  understanding  of 
the  economic  problems  In  this  country 
seriously  believes  that  poverty  can  be 
cured  by  drastically  increasing  the  min- 
imum wage.  I  am  not  satisfied  at  all  with 
the  fact  that  25  million  Americans  are 
estimated  to  be  below  the  poverty  line. 
This  figure  for  black  Americans  Is  es- 
pecially alarming  as  it  is  estimated  to  be 
as  high  as  34  percent.  The  simple  fact, 
however,  is  that  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation is  not  the  way  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. I  believe  a  far  better  approach  Is 
that  taken  in  H.R.  1.  the  President's 
welfare  reform  proposal 

The  poverty  level  for  a  family  of  six 
Is  nearly  $5,300.  And  for  a  family  of 
seven,  it  is  over  $6,400.  But  to  raise  the 
minimum  wage  to  meet  the  needs  of 
these  families  an  increase  of  $2.65  an 
hour  and  $3.20  an  hour  respectively  would 
be  needed.  So,  we  are  not  going  to  solve 
their  problems  by  going  the  route  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  bill. 

Family  income  depends  upon  the  num- 
ber of  wage  earners  in  the  family  and 
the  number  of  hours  they  work  per  year, 
more  than  on  hourly  wage  rates.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  poor  receive  no  possi- 
ble benefits  from  a  higher  minimum  wage 
and  expanded  coverage  because  they 
bave  no  family  member  employed.  A 
great  percentage  of  our  Nation's  poor 
families  do  not  have  a  full  year-round 


wage  earner,  and  that  is  a  major  reason 
that  they  are  poor. 

Many  of  the  beneficiaries  of  a  higher 
minimum  are  not  below  the  poverty  level. 
They  are  the  individuals  with  dependents 
or  members  of  families  without  other 
wage  earners.  A  higher  minimum  severely 
hurts  those  workers  that  it  Is  Intended 
to  help  by  pricing  them  out  of  the  labor 
market.  There  are  many  Americana 
whose  Income  Is  not  directly  affected  by 
the  minimum  wage.  However,  with  the 
ripple  effect  of  the  wage  Increase,  they 
will  be  affected.  Unfortunately,  this  fact 
just  does  not  come  through  to  many 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Prof.  James  Tobln,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  of 
President  Kennedy,  and  currently  an 
economic  adviser  to  one  of  the  nominees 
for  President,  Senator  McGovEiur,  sug- 
gested the  following  regarding  the  im- 
imct  of  minimum  wage: 

People  who  lack  the  capacity  to  earn  a 
decent  living  should  be  helped,  but  they  wUl 
not  be  helped  by  minimum  wage  laws,  trade 
union  pressures,  or  other  devices  which  seek 
to  compel  employers  to  pay  more  than  their 
work  la  worth.  A  likely  outcome  of  emch  reg- 
ulations Is  that  the  Intended  beneficiaries 
are  not  em.ployed  at  all. 

The   Members   of  the  Senate   should 
seriously  consider  the  increased  concern 
of  consumers  of  this  country.  Consumer- 
ism is  a  very  important  part  of  the  so- 
called   populism   that   is   sweeping   this 
country.  We  are  indeed  in  an  age  of  new 
corLsunierism.  I  believe  many  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  be  hard  pressed  by 
their  constituents   to   explain  their  ir- 
responsibility in  supporting  a  minimum 
wage  bill  that  increases  the  minimum 
wage  37.5  percent  in  26  months  for  non- 
apricultural  workers  and  69.2  percent  for 
agriculture  workers,   as  does   the   com- 
mittee bill.  I  realize  this  is  an  election 
vear  and  that  spending  programs  may  be 
very  tempting  politically.  This  country, 
however,  is   undergoing   continuing  in- 
flationary pressures  and  is  still  suffering 
from   sizable   unemployment.    President 
Nixon,  with  the  help  of  Congress  has  at- 
tempted to  attack  both  of  these  prob- 
lems. The  economic   stabilization   pro- 
gram has  been  a  major  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  Emergency  Employment 
Act  passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed 
into  law  by  the  President  also  has  been 
a  positive  step.  The  legislation  before  the 
Senate  today.  S.  1861,  however,  can  only 
be  interpreted  as  a  negative  and  counter- 
productive step  and  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  be  held  both  politically  and  eco- 
nomically responsible  to  the  American 
public. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  regard,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  Mr. 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  recently  made  some 
statements  I  would  like  to  quote  because 
I  think  they  state  the  matter  succinctly. 
This  is  a  release  dated  May  23.  1972, 
when  the  committee  was  about  to  report 
the  committee  bill  in  the  form  now  be- 
fore the  S«iate: 

Any  proposal  which  falls  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  upward  pressure  on  prices,  gen- 
erated by  an  abr\iptly  higher  minimum  wage, 
posee  a  threat  to  the  national  effort  to  sta- 
blllae  costs  and  prices. 

Such  a  large  and  abrupt  change  in  the 
minimum  wage  wUl  lead  to  additional  wage 


tnoreaMa  for  aome,  which  wUl  b«  paid  for  by 
the  low  Income  wage  earner  In  the  form  of 
lost  employment  opportimlttas.  and  by  the 
American  consumer  In  the  form  of  higher 
prices. 

We  have  distributed  to  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  a  summary  of  8.  1861  as 
reported,  and  the  provlstons  of  the  sub- 
stitute, in  comparative  tabular  form.  The 
only  changes  not  shown  here  are  pro- 
visions relating  to  child  labor  which  were 
amended  in  the  substitute  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  for  a  reasonable 
minimum  wage  increase  but  we  believe 
TTiinimum  wage  Increases  of  37.5  percent 
wfil  cut  into  employment  problems  in  tiiis 
country  and  constitute  am  Inflationary- 
threat.  The  question  is  what  is  wise  and 
consistent  with  sound  economic  policies 
I  think  we  can  be  fair,  wise,  and  con- 
sistent in  attacking  this  problem  by 
adopting  the  provisions  of  the  substitute, 
Bn(i  I  urge  the  Senate  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserse  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  me  for 
10  minutes? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  10  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  lias  done  a  very  fine 
job  with  analyzing  the  problems  that 
he  and  I  and  a  great  number  of  other 
S«iators  have  had  with  the  committee 

bill. 

I  was  entertained  to  hear  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  say  today  and  yesterday  that  all  of 
a  sudden  they  thought  the  small  busi- 
ness amendment  was  a  pretty  good  Idea 
I  say  I  am  entertained  because  I  brought 
this  up  in  committee  and  specifically 
offered  the  amendment  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  was  discussing.  The 
proposal  received  six  votes,  with  10  votes 
against,  including  the  votes  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  A  change  of  heart  is 
always  welcome.  But  I  might  say  this 
was  one  key  issue  in  committee  which 
led  me  to  propose  such  a  substitute  on  a 
strong  basis.  I  did  it  because  I  thought 
the  committee  bill  as  reported  was 
totally  unrealistic,  and  unfair  in  this 
area.  The  substitute  incorporated  the 
so-called  small  business  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Vermont  talked 
about  yesterday. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  points  that  should  be  made  in  dis- 
cussing this  matter.  I  note  the  chart 
which  was  distributed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  referring  to  the  ad- 
ministration income  supplement  pro- 
gram for  a  four-person  family  and  then 
Indicating  a  raise  In  the  minimum  wage 
eventually  As  you  raise  the  minimum 
wage  you  would  not  need  any  welfare 
supplement.  The  inten .  of  the  chart  is  to 
show  that,  as  the  minimum  wage  pro- 
gressively Increases,  the  need  for  welfare 
dscrcftSG 

Mr.  President,  as  one  goes  back  orer 
the  history  of  increases  in  minimum 
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waves.  It  win  be  foimd  we  have  not  had 
any  lesa  welfare.  Aa  a  matter  of  t&ct.  the 
chart.  If  It  contained  a  line  showing  wel- 
fare Increases,  that  line  would  go  off  the 
upper  right-hand  edge  of  the  chart  be- 
cause, as  we  have  raised  the  minimum 
wa«e.  the  welfare  situation  has  gotten 
worse  and  not  better.  So  let  us  get  away 
from  the  assertion  that  by  raising  the 
minimum  wage  we  are  going  to  take  peo- 
ple off  of  welfare.  The  likelihood  is,  ac- 
cording to  reports  from  people  who  have 
been  there  recently,  the  more  you  raise 
the  minimum  wage  the  more  people  go 
on  welfare,  because  more  people  lose 
their  Jobs  and  they  lose  their  jobs  In  the 
area  where  we  have  the  highest  number 
of  unqualified  people  so  far  as  modem 
skills  are  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  another  chart. 
I  do  not  know  what  that  proves  one  way 
or  another  except  we  have  had  slgnifl- 
cant  and  persistent  unemplojTnent  since 
1&4&,  with  dips  and  curves.  I  do  not  see 
how  it  relates  to  increases  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  but  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  will  explain  that  later 

The  next  thing  that  I  think  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  committee  bill  have  to 
overcome  is  the  obvious  presumption 
that  an  increase  in  minimum  wages  of 
37.5  percent  in  14  months  and  36.2  per- 
cent in  3  years,  is  not  inflationary.  They 
are  either  saymg  it  is  not,  or,  "If  it  is,  we 
do  not  care." 

I  say  that  one  of  the  most  crucial 
problems  we  have  is  trymg  to  control 
inflation.  We  would  not  And  in  times  of 
relauve  peace  a  President  Imposing  a 
freeze  on  wages  and  prices  and  then  put- 
ting in  phase  II  unless  we  had  a  ver\' 
difficult  situation  so  far  as  inflation  is 
concerned,  and  undoubtedly  this  will 
make  it  worse,  as  seen  by  statements  of 
Mr.  Donald  Rumsfeld,  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  i  Mr  Tatt  > .  and  the 
letter  of  C.  Jackson  Grayson,  a  copy  of 
which  has  been  placed  on  the  desk  of 
each  Senator. 

For  clarity,  on  page  2  of  that  letter 
dated  July  17,  1972.  he  states: 

TheM  developments  wUl  have  significant 
Impilcatlons  for  the  regulations  concerning 
permlaslble  prices  under  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Program.  For  Instance,  wholesalers 
and  retailer*  are  permitted  to  adjiast  prices 
•ccordlng  to  tiielr  customary  initial  per- 
centage markup.  However,  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  raise  prices  to  reflect  increased 
operating  coeta.  such  as  would  result  from 
sharply  increased  wage  costs. 

So  the  wholesalers  and  retailers  would 
be  bound  by  existing  regulations  while 
the  wages  go  sharply  up  and  the  only 
way  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  cut 
operating  costs  is  by  letting  people  go. 

It  is  just  that  obvious.  There  is  no 
other  way  to  get  at  it.  Then  he  goes  on 
in  the  letter: 

Under  current  regulations,  a  hospital  must 
apply  for  aa  exception  In  order  to  raise  prices 
by  more  than  6  percent,  or  to  raise  prices  to 
reflect  labtr  costs  more  than  5.5  percent.  This 
percentage  limitation  might  also  prove  un- 
realistic If  the  bUl  Is  passed. 

One  of  the  things  we  are  pointing  out 
here  Is  that  this  is  not  any  5.5-percent 
increase;  this  Is  a  37.5-percent  Increase 
In  14  months,  as  recommended  by  the 
committee,  and  a  69.2-percent  increase  in 
the  acrkultural  field,  which  is  probably 


as  difQcult  a  field  for  anybody  to  make  a 
living  in  as  there  is,  unless  they  are  in 
the  agribusiness  at  this  time. 

So  I  just  say  we  would  be  dealing  with 
something  which  is  wholly  unrealistic 
if  we  went  along  with  the  committee  bill. 

The  next  one  I  want  to  talk  about  is 
a  provision  in  the  committee  bill  which 
no  one  has  mentioned,  making  it  a  crime 
to  knowingly  hire  an  illegal  alien.  No  one 
has  mentioned  that  in  the  whole  debate. 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Spanish 
International  Network,  sent  by  Mr.  Rene 
Anselmo.  executive  vice  president,  dated 
January  27,  1972.  dealing  with  this  situa- 
tion as  it  was  before  the  House,  protest- 
ing vigorously  against  it  and  saying  it 
was  arrant  discrimination  to  have  that 
provision  in  the  committee  bill.  We  do 
not  have  the  provision  in  the  substitute 
we  propose. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  included  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  third  point  I 
want  to  make  is  on  coverage.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  stated  he  wanted 
to  cover  domestics.  I  do  not  see  any  pos- 
sible way  we  are  going  to  get  housewives, 
who,  by  and  large,  are  not  abiding — will- 
ingly or  imwlllingly  I  do  not  know — 
with  the  regulations  on  social  security,  to 
also  start  keeping  all  records  and  deter- 
mining how  much  is  being  paid  to  do- 
mestics who  come  in  to  clean  or  cook  or 
do  laundry,  or  whatever  it  is. 

Furthermore,  it  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension to  determine  how  a  domestic, 
working  in  one  place  for  a  long  time, 
would  affect  interstate  commerce,  which 
ii  the  only  constitutional  basis  for  such 
legislation.  If  a  domestic  is  in  interstate 
commerce,  I  must  say  we  might  as  well 
say  that  everything  is  going  to  be  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  whether  one  is  fly 
swatting  or  whatever  he  is  doing.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  me. 

It  will  mean  fewer  domestics,  rather 
than  more.  It  would  put  a  terrible  burden 
on  every  housewife  in  the  country.  It 
would  further  reduce  employment  op- 
portunities for  those  who  have  no  al- 
ternative but  welfare.  It  makes  no  sense 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

As  to  local  employees,  how  in  the  name 
of  heaven  do  we  have  a  right  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  determine  what 
wages  are  to  be  given  to  an  employee  of 
a  local  school  disrtict?  Where  do  we  get 
the  brains  to  determine  what  employees 
are  going  to  get  in  sanitation  districts  or 
in  other  institutions  or  departments  in 
the  various  States?  How  are  we  going  to 
determine  what  every  local  jurisdiction 
is  going  to  pay  an  employee  in  every  local 
agency  of  the  50  States? 

Mr.  President.  I  oppose  S.  1861  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  Since  I  have  ex- 
pressed them  in  detail  during  the  course 
of  this  debate  over  the  last  3  days,  let  me 
just  summarize  them  here  in  broad 
terms. 

First,  I  think  it  would  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  inflation.  And  it  could  not 
come  at  a  worse  time.  No  better  plan 
than  the  radical  minimiun  wage  in- 
creases   and    sweeping    extensions    of 
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coverage  it  proposes  could  be  devised  to 
blow  the  Economic  Stabilization  PtxhuIb 
right  out  of  the  water.  You  have  on  yov 
desks  copies  of  statements  by  the  Diiee. 
tor  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Price  Conuaimkn 
saying  essoitiaUy  that,  although  in  mm 
restrained  terms.  A  lot  of  dust  has  bea 
raised  by  the  conflicting  arguments  oo 
the  inflation  issue  during  this  drt>aU. 
But  I  think  the  proponents  of  this  US 
clearly  have  the  burden  of  overcomlnf 
the  strong  presumption  that  minliaun 
wage  increases  of  35.5.percent  within  14 
months  for  most  nonfarm  employeci 
and  69.2  percent  within  3  years  for  farm 
employees,  are  inflationary.  I  am  oon- 
fldent  that  when  the  dust  settles  erety- 
one  will  recognize  that  burden  has  not 
been  met.  If  a  majority  of  my  coUeagua 
do  not  see  it,  they  will  be  reminded  soon 
enough  by  their  constituents,  who  will  be 
complaining  about  even  higher  prices  for 
virtually  every  consumer  product.  They 
will  also  be  reminded  by  small  busineo- 
men  and  farmers,  who  would  bear  the 
brimt  of  the  considerable  increases  in 
labor  costs. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  because  it 
clearly  will  not  do  what  its  supporters 
say  it  will.  They  pronounce  that  it  will 
put  an  end  to  welfare  for  the  working 
poor  in  this  country.  As  I  have  said 
earlier,  this  is  an  undeliverable  promise 
which  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a 
cynical  joke  on  the  poor.  The  minimum 
wage  would  have  to  be  increased  immedi- 
ately to  S2.65  per  hour  to  raise  the  in- 
come of  a  family  of  six  with  one  wage 
earner  to  the  poverty  level.  The  figure 
for  a  family  of  seven  is  $3.20.  Forty-six 
percent  of  the  working  poor  are  members 
of  families  of  six  or  larger.  To  them,  the 
realization  that  this  promise  was  totally 
undeliverable  from  the  start  will  not  be  a 
very  funny  joke. 

Worse  than  not  delivering  on  promises 
to  the  poor,  the  committee  bill  would 
actually  harm  them.  Marginal  workers 
who  find  themselves  unemployed  will 
wonder  whether  welfare  is  really  a  bet- 
ter alternative.  They  will  have  diflBculty 
seeing  why  their  "morale  Eind  dignity" 
.should  be  "boosted,"  as  the  proponents 
of  this  bill  suggest.  The  only  workers 
whose  morale  will  be  boosted  are  those 
who  least  need  help — well-paid,  skilled 
workers  with  secure  jobs.  Due  to  the 
"ripple  effect"  from  these  large  increases 
in  minimum  wages,  they  will  receive  dis- 
proportionate windfalls  when,  through 
the  collective  bargaining  process  or 
otherwise,  previous  wage  differentials  are 
restored. 

I  believe  the  substitute  we  have  offered 
is  a  realistic  alternative  to  the  commit- 
tee bill.  A  summary  of  the  most  impor- 
tant differences  between  it  and  the  com- 
mittee bill,  along  with  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis,  are  on  your  desks.  It  pro- 
vides for  substantial  Increases  in  mini- 
mum wage  rates,  but  would  minimize  the 
Inflationary  and  imemployment  impact 
by  confining  such  increases  to  presently 
covered  employees.  In  an  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  serious  teenage  unemploymeit 
problem  Ignored  by  the  committee  bill, 
it  would  establish  a  youth  differential  to 
replace  the  obviously  unsuccessful  pres- 
ent 85  percent  certification  system. 
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on  this  issue,  it  is  a  UtUe  ironic  to 
nwrve  how  those  who  view  themselves 
^Tforward  thinking  and  progressive 
umt  vehemenUy  to  preserve  a  very  un- 
Sisf  actory  status  quo.  All  we  are  saying 
«itb  the  youth  differential  is.  "Look,  we 
have  a  problem— an  alarmingly  high 
t-naite  unemployment  rate  which  has 
tooad  and  harmful  social  implications. 
Let  us  try  to  do  something  about  It.  Here 
is  our  proposal."  As  legislators  to  whom 
the  people  of  this  country  look  for  solu- 
tions to  dlfBcult  problems,  I  think  we 
ghould  feel  compelled  to  give  this  pro- 
nosed  solution  a  fair  chance  to  stand  or 
te^on  its  own  merits.  It  is  not  going  to 
cause  any  sudden  disaster.  It  is  not  as  if 
we  would  be  making  a  decision  which  is 
irreversible  for  all  time.  If,  after  enough 
evidence  is  in.  it  appears  to  be  ineffective, 
we  can  modify  it  or  simply  repeal  it  and 
look  for  something  better.  But  let  us  do 
not  just  turn  our  backs  on  the  teenage 
unemplovment  problem,  as  the  commit- 
tee bill  would,  because  it  is  not  likely  to 
solve  itself. 

One  other  point  I  want  to  make  this 
morning,  before  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  is  the  fact  that  this  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  will  cut  off  all  further 
amendments— the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  referred  to  this — germane  and 
nongermane  It  will  mean  we  will  have  a 
biU  which  can  get  through  a  quick  con- 
ference with  the  House,  which  will  give 
a  very  substantial  raise  in  the  minimum 
wage  to  the  working  people  of  this  coun- 
try, but  will  not  be  so  excessively  infla- 
tionary that  we  are  going  to  hurt  the 
consumers  and  producers  and  the  very 
people  we  are  said  to  be  helping  by  the 
committee  bill. 

I  see  no  advantage  in  encumbering  the 
bill  with  nongermane  amendments, 
which  I  have  reason  to  believe  may  be 
offered  if  this  amendment  is  not  adopted. 
I  see  no  point  in  having  to  go  over  each 
one  of  these  items,  one  by  one,  when  we 
have  debated  the  whole  thing,  we  have 
brought  up  the  points,  and  we  have  made 
the  specific  points  we  have  debated,  and 
can  avoid  that  whole  process  by  adopt- 
ing the  Taft-Domlnick  amendment.  I 
hope  we  can  do  that  today. 

EXHEBTT  1 

Spanish  International  Network, 

JantLary  27,  1972. 

DsAR  CONCAESSMAN  ElRLZNBORN :  Spanish 
International  is  a  network  of  Spanish  lan- 
guage television  stations  ttiroughout  the 
United  States  with  the  audience  of  some 
S  mlUlon  people.  Because  our  viewers  some- 
times have  difficulties  adjusting  to  Ameri- 
can culture,  our  relationship  with  them  Is 
more  personal  than  usual  between  a  station 
and  Its  audience.  They  often  call  us  to  aide 
them  with  individual  problems  and  to  assist 
the  Spanish  community  as  a  whole.  For  th»s 
reason,  we  are  disturbed  beyond  measure  at 
the  consequences  that  Sec.  214  Section  4(g) 
of  HJl.  7130  CPalr  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1971")  will  have  on  the  minority 
groups  In  this  country.  This  subsection  of 
HH.  7130  provides  criminal  penalties  for 
employers  who  "knowingly"  hire  Illegal 
aliens. 

First,  let  us  assure  you  that  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  situation  with  Ulegals. 
However,  as  we  wUl  demonstrate  later  in  this 
letter,  effective  remedies  exist  under  pre- 
sent law.  The  Immediate  question  Is  If,  in  an 
attempt  to  protect  American  Jobs,  the  Con- 
grees  will  approve  legislation  tnat  turns  life 


Into  a  nightmare  of  Identification,  restric- 
tion and  legallaed  discrimination,  first  for 
minority  citizens  and  ultimately  for  all 
Americans. 

If  this  amendment  becomes  law,  it  can 
only  be  enforced  In  two  ways  In  a  nation 
with  the  heterogeneous  population  of  the 
United  Btat«s: 

(1)  Spanish,  Oriental  and  most  other  mi- 
nority Americans  as  weU  aa  the  mlUions  of 
naturalized  citizens  who  still  retain  accents 
In  their  speech  or  other  characteristics  which 
distinguish  them  from  "Anglo"  Americans 
will  have  to  prove  they  are  citizens  when  np- 
plylng  for  a  job  Since  employers  are  clearly 
not  going  to  go  through  the  expense  and 
bother  of  substantUtlng  the  national  back- 
ground of  prospective  employees,  job  uppor- 
tunlties  for  minorities  wlU  descend  even 
lower  than  they  are  now.  This  legislation  will 
also  be  a  windfall  for  discriminatory  rm- 
ployers.  (Furthermore,  there  are  still  mil- 
lions of  people  of  working  age  In  this  coun- 
trv  who  did  not  have  their  births  registered 
and  thus  have  no  readily  available  documents 
to  substantiate  their  citizenship.) 

Certainly,  no  Congreasman  would  have 
dared  propose  a  law  that  placed  thU  discrim- 
inatory burden  exclusively  on  white  Ameri- 
cans. And  yet.  despite  the  terrible  effects  this 
approach  will  have  on  millions  and  millions 
of  minority  citizens,  it  will  be  of  doubtful 
value  In  halting  the  employment  of  Illegals. 
Dishonest  employers  need  only  to  have  aUens 
declare  they  are  American  citizens  to  get 
around  the  technicality  of  "knowingly  hir- 
ing an  Illegal. 

(2)  Since  It  seems  unlikely  the  coiirts  will 
ultimately  allow  any  law  to  be  enforced  so 
dlscrlmlnatorlly.  there  Is  only  one  other 
method.  Every  citizen  and  legEl  resident  of 
the  Unlt«d  States  will  have  to  be  Identified 
and  filed  and  given  some  document  which 
proves  he  exists  "legally"  for  the  purpose  of 
being  employed.  Most  suggestions  along  this 
line  center  on  making  the  Social  Security 
card  Into  what  essentially  amounts  to  an  In- 
ternal passport — and  requiring  that  card  ap- 
plicants be  Investigated,  fingerprinted  or 
otherwise  "naUed."  In  the  age  of  computers, 
we  are  sure  you  must  be  aware  of  the  extreme 
danger  of  Instituting  any  system  of  this  sort. 
Further,  even  the  oost  of  administering  this 
horrendous  bureaucratic  monster  would  be 
much  more  than  the  cost  of  deporting  il- 
legals. 

Compared  to  H.R.  7130  Sec.  214  Section  4 
(g) ,  which  Is  so  expensive  in  terms  of  human 
dignity,  personal  freedom  and  administrative 
machinei-y,  the  government  can  take  several 
rather  simple  steps  to  halt  abuses  in  the  em- 
ployment of  illegals. 

1.  The  United  States  Code  already  provides 
severe  penalties  for  smuggling  Illegals  (6 
years  In  jail  and  a  S6,000  fine),  harboring 
aliens,  various  passport  and  document  forg- 
eries and,  most  partlctUarly,  for  willfully  con- 
oeaUng  information  from  any  United  States 
Department  or  Agency  enforcing  the  laws 
under  Its  Jurisdiction.  Since  many  of  the 
worst  employers  either  have  their  own  smtig- 
gllng  operations  or  have  devised  elalx)rate 
techniques  to  protect  themselves  (we  have 
even  read  of  one  farm  in  the  Southwest 
that  stations  lookouts  with  walkie-talkies  to 
warn  of  the  approach  of  Immigration 
agents)  a  few  major  prosecutions  would  cer- 
tainly make  the  point.  We  recognize  that 
many  of  the  people  involved  in  these  prac- 
tices are  well-connected  politically.  How- 
ever, II  the  law  enforcement  agencies  are 
sincere,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  strict  appU- 
catlon  of  present  law  would  minimize  abuses. 

2.  There  are  a  variety  of  ways  In  which 
visa  proced tires  could  be  tightened.  Just  a 
few  examples!  The  loose  administration  of 
undated  border  passes  gives  many  aliens  tbe 
means  to  enter  the  United  States  legally  and 
then  Just  disappear.  Applicants  for  student 
visas  could  be  checked  to  see  that  they  have 
registered    at    an    accredited    institution   in 


the  United  States  and  paid  their  ttUtlon. 
ClMO-ly,  no  one  wlshea  to  h»mp«r  visitors 
from  foreign  countries,  but  some  of  the  cur- 
rent methods  invite  abuse. 

In  conclusion,  this  subsection  of  HB.  7180. 
while  potentially  the  mort  dangerous  and 
discriminatory  legUlatlon  before  Congress, 
will  not  be  as  effective  in  stopping  the  prob- 
lem aa  would  be  the  enforcement  of  present 
law.  We  are  partictilarly  dUturbed  that  thu 
subsection  was  added  to  "The  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1971"  at  a  closed 
session  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. Surely  the  Congress  will  not  consider 
passing  a  law  with  such  overwhelming  Im- 
plications without  even  opening  it  to  pub- 
lic consideration.  How  can  the  Congress,  in 
attempting  to  protect  American  Jobs,  under- 
mine ttie  very  freedoms  and  dignity  which 
Americans  value  above  all  else? 
Sincerely, 

Rkns  Anselmo. 
Executive  Vice  President. 

The  FRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Who 
vields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  request  for  time  from  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  'Mr.  Percy'  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  not 
been  here  to  listen  to  all  the  debate  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 
I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  him.  for 
his  reasoning,  and  his  motivations,  and  I 
have  studied  the  Record  ver>'  carefully. 
I  did  not  resMJh  a  final  conclusion  on  this 
matter  until  the  last  24  hours. 

I  do  Intend  to  vote  against  the  Domi- 
nick-Taft  substitute  for  S  1861  as  re- 
ported from  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee.  I  simply  do  not  be- 
lieve the  substitute  does  what  is  neces- 
sary to  be  done  to  help  low-Income  work- 
ers to  achieve  and  maintain  a  decent 
standard  of  living  within  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  as  I  know  it  and  imderstand 
it,  having  worked  in  it  for  many  years. 

The  committee  bUl.  though  I  do  feel  it 
requires  certain  amendments,  and  I  in- 
tend to  speak  on  and  support  certain 
amendments  to  it,  comes  closer  to  what 
I  consider  as  a  worthy  objective  for  all 
of  us  to  have. 

I  simply  do  not  feel,  further,  that  the 
place  to  wage  the  fight  against  inflation 
Is  among  those  below  the  poverty  level. 
That  is  not  the  place  to  say  to  people. 
"Hold  the  line."  That  is  not  the  place, 
when  it  is  at  a  level  that  is  not  really 
sufficient  to  sustain  and  msdntaln  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  asks 
the  question,  "What  right  do  we  have 
to  intervene  to  raise  wage  rates  that  are 
paid  out  in  the  States  and  municipal - 
iti«?"  I  say  we  have  an  inherent  right, 
it  seems  to  me.  We  have  assumed  an 
obligation  and  responsibility  to  try  to 
bring  everyone  up  to  at  least  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  poverty  level.  When  people 
are  being  paid  a  wage  that  results  in 
them  being  lower  than  the  poverty  level, 
that  leaves  us  the  obligation  to  improve 
that  Income  so  that  people  \vho  are 
working,  In  order  to  maintain  and  sus- 
tain themselves,  would  not  have  to  be 
put  in  the  degrading  position  of  being 
a  full-time  employee  and  yet  having  to 
become  recipients  of  welfare  because 
their  salaries  do  not  bring  them  up  to 
the  poverty  level.  The  line  of  poverty  has 
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now  been  raised  by  inflationary  forces 
to  such  a  substantial  level  that  there  is 
a  need  for  this  increase  since  the  last 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage  occurred 

The  present  minimum  wage  of  $1.60 
an  hour  only  yields  a  full-time  worker 
$64  in  gross  income  per  week,  or  $3,200 
a  year — over  $800  below  the  poverty  level. 
A  $2  mlnlmtun  wage  would  only  >-leld 
$4,000  a  year — just  at  the  poverty  level 
for  a  family  of  four.  Actually,  for  a  fsun- 
ily  of  four  to  escape  the  poverty  level, 
a  minimum  wage  of  $2.08  would  be  nec- 
essary today. 

What  has  happened  is  that  inflation 
has  so  eroded  the  value  of  the  dollar  since 
1968,  the  date  the  minimum  wage  law 
was  last  amended,  that  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  present  rate  Is  necessarv- 
just  to  permit  low-income  workers  to 
earn  enough  to  provide  themselves  and 
their  families  with  the  barest  necessities 
of  life.  To  not  take  this  action  will  only 
continue  to  overburden  public  welfare, 
which  business  and  individuals  pay  for 
out  of  tax  revenues. 

So  the  question  is,  Are  you  going  to 
pay  it  to  people  who  are  working  at  jobs, 
wlio  are  able  to  work  in  full-time  employ- 
ment, or  are  you  going  to  pay  it  for  wel- 
fare? No  one  argues  that  they  are  not 
going  to  have  enough  to  live  on.  All  the 
reform  bills  that  I  know  of  try  to  bring 
people  at  least  up  to  the  poverty  level. 
I  am  simply  arguing,  bring  them  to  that 
level  with  people  who  are  working,  and 
let  us  not  have  a  disincentive  for  work- 
ing. That  is  one  of  the  main  and  crucial 
points  we  are  debating  today. 

In  view  of  the  over  25-perrent  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  we  have  experienced 
since  1966,  I  believe  a  raise  in  the  mini- 
mimi  wage  to  $2  per  hour,  as  now  pro- 
posed in  S.  1861,  rather  than  $1.80.  as 
proposed  In  the  substitute,  is  fully  jus- 
tified. 

We  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
during  the  past  few  years  tnnng  to  re- 
form our  present  welfare  system  and 
reduce  the  heavy  burden  it  now  places 
on  our  taxpayers.  It  seems  obvious  to  me 
that  one  of  the  most  Important  things 
we  can  do  to  alleviate  this  burden  is  to 
Insure  that  an  incentive  exists  for  people 
to  work.  The  committee  bill  would  at 
least  provide  income  sufficient  to  permit 
workers  to  escape  eligibility  for  public 
assistance  under  H.R.  1;  yet  the  sub- 
stitute would  not. 

The  committee  bill  also  expands  mini- 
mum wage  coverage  to  an  additional  8.4 
million  workers  currently  uncovered  by 
the  minimum  wage,  while  the  substitute 
does  not  provide  any  expanded  coverage. 
It  is  really  unfair  to  talk  about  the  mini- 
mum wage  being  raised  and  the  bene- 
fits it  will  bring  and  then  exclude  this 
many  low-income  workers,  leaving  some 
workers  more  minimum  than  others.  The 
new  workers  covered  by  the  committee 
bill  include  some  of  the  most  poorly  paid 
workers  in  the  country.  For  example,  do- 
mestics now  earn  an  average  of  $1,900 
per  year.  Also  the  committee  bill — unlike 
the  substitute — eliminates  a  nimiber  of 
exemptions  from  the  minimum  wage 
which  really  can  no  longer  be  justified. 
Again  thla  expanded  coverage  and  elimi- 
nation of  exemptions  is  just  a  matter  of 
economic  and  social  justice. 


The  substitute  also  errs  in  establish- 
ing a  youth  differential  with  no  effective 
provisions  to  guard  against  wholesale  re- 
placement of  adult  workers  by  youth 
ptUd  subminimum  wages.  The  youth  dif- 
ferential could  badly  disrupt  the  struc- 
ture of  unemployment  by  causing  whole- 
sale replacement  of  adults  by  youths 
paid  at  subminimum  rates.  Present  law 
has  provisions  which  permit  learners  and 
students,  under  carefully  controlled  con- 
ditions, to  be  paid  less  than  the  statu- 
tory minimum.  There  has  been  no  show- 
ing that  the  kind  of  blanket  exemption 
which  would  be  provided  in  the  substitute 
Is  really  necessary  to  preserve  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  young  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  11  minutes. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  8  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Can  the  Senator  con- 
clude with  2  minutes? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  tliink  so. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Finally,  Mr.  President,  a 
most  compelling  argument  for  rejecting 
the  substitute  is  involved  in  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  we  as  legislators  are 
now  in.  If  the  substitute  is  accepted,  it 
would  be  a  substitute  for  the  whole  bill 
and  no  further  amendments  would  be  in 
order  Acceptance  of  the  substitute  would 
cut  off  any  amendments  dealing  with  in- 
dividual provisions.  I  must  candidly  say 
that  there  are  provisions  of  the  commit- 
tee bill  that  I  would  prefer  to  see 
changed.  Rejection  of  the  substitute 
would  not  foreclose  changes  in  the  com- 
mittee bill.  The  Senate  could  still  make 
selective  changes  in  the  bill  but  adoption 
of  the  substitute  would  be  an  all-or- 
nothing  preempting  any  other  amend- 
ment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  President,  I 
intend  later  in  the  debate  today,  should 
the  Dominick  substitute  fail  to  offer  or 
support  amendments  stretching  out 
somewhat  the  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  and  to  restore  the  tip  or  gratuity 
credit  to  50  percent. 

For  the  above  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
I  will  vote  against  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  distingtiished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado 'Mr.  Dominick),  but  will  reserve 
the  right  to  vote  for  amendments  to  se- 
lectively modify  the  committee  bill  to 
put  it  in  greater  accord  with  what  I  feel 
is  reasonable  and  fair  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time.' 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr,  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  TAFT  And  how  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  9  minutes. 

Mr.  T,APT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Oh.  no.  we  have  time.  I 
.iust  meant  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
would  go  ahead,  because  I  am  not  quite 
ready. 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my. 
self  2  minutes. 

The  arguments  made  by  the  disttoi- 
guished  Senator  from  Illinois  are  argu. 
ments  that  we  have  heard  before  In  yjig 
debate.  I  beUeve  they  have  been  jaore 
than  answered  already.  I  regret  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  was  not  here  to 
engage  in  colloquy  on  the  positions  thtt 
we  have  taken. 

The  point  that  I  think  I  have  made, 
and  I  believe  it  was  made  very  clear,  is 
that  the  poverty  level  is  not  going  to  be 
corrected  by  increasing  the  mlnimuia 
wage,  no  matter  what  that  increiMe 
might  be.  It  is  mainly  a  question  of 
whether  jobs  are  going  to  be  available  or 
are  not  going  to  be  available.  I  believe 
we  should  do  whatever  we  can  do  to 
bring  all  Americans  above  the  poverty 
level.  That  is  the  principal  purpose  of 
many  of  the  programs  and  many  differ- 
ent approaches  that  we  have  made.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  Is,  as  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  so  ably  pointed  out 
.iust  a  very  few  minutes  ago  here  on  this 
floor,  that  a  severe  Increase  In  tb« 
minimum  wage  forces  a  continual  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  persons  on  wel- 
fare in  this  coimtry.  So  the  arguments 
made  by  the  Senator  in  that  respect  to 
me  simply  do  not  make  any  sense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  myself  1  additkmiJ 
minute. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  want  to  take  issue 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  on  the 
matter  of  restrictions  on  ihe  youth  differ- 
ential. I  pointed  out,  I  think  right  at  the 
outset  of  the  debate.  In  a  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  that  there 
is  a  provision  in  the  substitute  that  regu- 
lations shall  be  issued  by  the  Secretary, 
a  finding  that  the  youth  differential  shall 
not  be  used  to  cut  into  employment  op- 
portunities for  others.  Rather,  I  think  It 
is  a  matter  of  trying  to  do  something 
about  the  tremendous  increase  in  youth 
unemployment,  and  particularly  mi- 
nority youth  in  this  country.  Evidenily 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  Is  not  aware 
that  employment  opportimities  would  be 
hurt  by  the  passage  of  this  bill,  or  by  the 
failure  to  pass  the  youth  differentia  in 
the  substitute.  It  seems  to  me  the  com- 
mittee measure  files  completely  in  the 
face  of  the  facts,  and  I  think  It  does  not 
merit  our  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  me  s<Hne 
time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  the  Senator  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  haw 
now  come  to  the  end  of  the  debate  on  the 
substitute,  and  what  we  expected  to  find 
we  do  find,  that  is.  that  the  substitute  u 
now  before  us,  having  been  amended  by 
its  sponsors  with  such  amendments  as 
they  chose  to  allow,  is  completely  Inade- 
quate to  deal  with  the  situation  which  the 
bUl  was  designed  to  correct. 

Bearing  In  mind  that  the  Senate  will 
have  the  power,  in  a  selective  way,  airi 
will — not  only  will  have  the  power,  but 
will— woric  its  will  and,  as  my  colleague 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  very  cletrU 
set  forth  In  his  own  position,  act  selec- 
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ttariv  on  Individual  Items  in  this  total 
^Sure  aa  to  what  the  basic  rates  shall 
2umd  when  they  shaU  be  appUed.  I  have 
Sttie  doubt,  because  I  am  going  to  sip- 
nnrt  one  of  thoee  changes  myself,  that 
^re  will  be  many  corrections  in  other 
ioectfi  of  the  bill,  including  inventions 
Tmlous  kinds,  expansions  of  coverage, 

*  The  important  points,  however,  that 
^  be  established  by  the  vote  on  the  sub- 
stitute, are  the  foUowing: 

Plrrt,  that  the  Senate  wishes  to  keep 
itB  options  open.  That,  to  me,  is  prime 
Doint  1-A.  and  there  I  have  a  fundamen- 
tal difference  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  I  believe  that  what  we  should 
not  do  is  package  this  up  and  lock  our- 
selves out  of  any  further  effort  to  deal 
with  it  in  a  selective  and  specialized  way, 
so  that  we  can  go  to  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  fast. 

I  have  been  in  a  lot  of  these  confer- 
ences, and  it  Is  not  going  to  be  any  faster 
or  any  slower.  If  that  is  what  is  to  mod- 
erftte  our  Judgment  with  respect  to  the 
minimum  wage.  It  is  a  mighty  poor  stand- 
ard. We  are  going  to  get  through  with  this 
conference  in  3  hours  or  10  hours,  more  or 
Ian.  and  it  is  going  to  come  out  of  our 
hides,  in  that  we  may  have  to  work 
nights;  but  It  should  not  come  out  of  the 
hides  of  the  53  million  people  who  are 
under  the  minimum  wage. 

So  I  am  not  buying  this  argument,  and 
I  hope  the  Senate  does  not  buy  it,  "Let  us 
wrap  this  up  quick  and  throw  it  into 
conference." 

So  wliat?  On  that  basis  there  are  a  lot 
of  things  we  could  throw  to  the  wolves. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  profound 
matter  of  social  justice,  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  And  interestingly  enough,  the 
letter  which  is  supposed  to  crush  us,  from 
the  chairman  of  the  President's  Price 
Oommlssion  to  Senators  Taft  and  Domi- 
WCK,  actually  makes  this  copper-riveted, 
because  If  It  Is  a  fact,  as  he  says,  that 
about  16  percent  of  workers  in  the  serv- 
ice Industries  are  currently  earning  less 
than  the  current  minimum  wage  suid 
about  40  percent  of  the  workers  in  those 
industries  earn  less  than  $2  an  hour,  and 
if  It  Is  a  fact,  Mr.  Presl^nt.  that  ha  the 
retail  sector  19  percent  of  the  workers 
earn  less  than  $1.60  an  hour  but  over  50 
percent  earn  less  than  $2  an  hour,  then 
they  are  the  group  In  this  country  that  Is 
paying  the  price  for  what  they  want  in 
tains  of  stabilization.  I  am  all  P9t  the 
stabilization  program.  But  I  am  not  for 
that  group  paying  the  whole  bill.  If  that 
Is  the  evidence,  it  seems  to  me  decisive 
In  terms  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  and 
not  the  passage  of  the  substitute. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  argument  is 
made  that  this  will  have  an  inflationary 
effect.  Anybody  who  has  administered 
business  or  administered  anything  knows 
that  it  is  not  what  you  owe  or  what  you 
spend  but  what  you  get  that  determines 
an  inflationary  effect.  There  have  been 
plenty  of  raises.  We  did  not  hesitate  to 
raise  the  dockworkers  in  California  and 
New  York— not  by  a  fraction  of  1  per- 
omt,  which  is  what  is  estimated  here  as 
the  added  annual  wage  bill,  but  by  15 
percent  in  1  year.  So  when  we  have  to 
do  80,  we  are  not  afraid  of  the  inflation- 
ary effect.  But  It  gets  to  be  a  big  argu- 
niait  in  this  Instance. 


Again,  I  get  back  to  the  commonplace, 
matter-of-fact  standard  which  every 
Americas  can  underfltaod:  Tint  $3  mini- 
mum wage  Is  180  a  wedc.  and  after  deduc- 
tions, that  Is  175  a  week.  What  a  big  deal 
that  Is  for  any  man  who  has  any  kind  of 
responsibility. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  basic  argument 
here,  aside  from  the  substantive  details 
of  the  $2  or  the  $1.80,  is  the  fact  that  we 
sliould  not  lock  ouraelves  out  of  the 
abUity  to  deal  with  each  of  these  itenu  in 
a  specialized  way  by  adopting  the  sub- 
stitute. That,  to  me.  Is  the  basic  and 
fundamental  decision  which  the  Senate 
is  making  now.  I  hope  very  much  that.  In 
common  equity  to  that  part  of  the  popu- 
lation which  is  directly  affected,  we  wlU 
defeat  the  substitute. 

On  the  question  of  expanded  cover- 
age, the  greatest  group  are  the  State  and 
municipal  employees — the  largest  group 
which  now  comes  In  for  expanded  cover- 
age. It  is  shocking  to  me  that  we  should 
even  su-gue  about  that,  that  we  should 
even  think  that  a  $2  miniTniiin  should 
not  be  established  for  anybody  who  works 
for  any  governmental  unit,  no  matter 
what  that  unit  might  be. 

As  to  the  domestic  workers,  we  hire 
them,  a£  practically  every  Member  does, 
in  our  own  families.  One  of  the  great 
difficulties  vnth  the  domestic  worker  field 
is  its  irregularity,  the  fact  that  thwe  is 
still  some  kind  of  lingering  questlm  about 
whether  they  are  "servants"  in  the  old 
sense,  so  that  you  have  kind  of  a  chattel 
mortgage  on  them,  rather  than  their 
being  workers  like  anybody  else. 

I  hazard  the  point  that  the  more  we 
regularize  them  in  terms  even  of  hours — 
though  we  do  not  do  so  in  this  bill — and 
of  compensation  and  of  other  conditi<ms 
of  work,  and  give  it  dignity,  and  call  that 
lovely  cook  "Mrs."  or  "Miss,"  Instead  of 
by  her  first  name,  and  do  not  think  she 
does  not  need  any  sleep  because  she  Is 
our  servant,  we  will  have  more  of  them. 
The  more  the  job  becomes  dignified  and 
recognized  aa  honorable  employment, 
such  as  any  other  employment — work- 
ing in  a  factory  or  working  here — the 
better  it  will  be  from  the  point  of  view  of 
getting  that  kind  of  service,  which 
Americans  so  urgently  need. 

For  all  those  reasons.  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
substitute  aad  will  enable  us  to  get  on 
with  the  business  of  selectively  dealing 
with  the  individual  Items  of  this  bUl. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
j-ields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  loosely  stated  here  by  those  who 
support  the  substitute  that  in  an  increase 
in  the  minlmvun  wage  will  lead  to  unem- 
ployment. This  is  in  direct  contradiction 
of  all  our  experience  in  this  country  with 
the  minimum  wage. 

On  six  occasions  following  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage,  not  only  has  there 
been  an  increase  In  employment  at  three 
points  in  time  when  the  minimum  wage 
was  raised,  but  also,  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease in  unemployment,  and  the  other 
two  times  employment  has  remained 
stable.  This  was  true  in  1949.  Following 
that  increase,  unemployment  decreased. 
That  was  true  in  1955  and  in  1961.  In 
1963.  employment  stayed  stable,  as  it  did 
in  1967  and  1968. 


Bo  for  those  who  say  that  the  minimum 
wage  should  not  be  increased  to  where 
the  bill  ralae«  it  now  because  It  will  cause 
xmi»nployment.  I  point  out  that  the 
record  shows  that  this  has  not  happened 
in  the  past.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  win  happen  in  the  future.  The 
economics  might  suggest  the  contrary — 
that  it  will  Increase  employment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  ex- 
pired. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  desire  to 
be  recognized? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of  my 
staff.  Mr.  Michael  Francis,  may  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  this  vote  and 
the  consideration  of  the  amendment  I 
will  call  up  <nr<m»rtii».tely  alterwsjd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  such  time  as 
he  may  desire. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
nearing  the  end  of  this  debate.  I  just 
want  to  make  two  points  again,  for  the 
t)eneflt  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

First  of  all,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  a  study 
which  was  made  by  Prof.  John  Peterson 
and  Prof.  Charles  Stewart,  both  pro- 
fessors of  economics,  which  was  made  in 
very  careful  detail.  After  they  get 
through,  they  say  on  page  155: 

WltMn  low-w»ge  indxiBtrtee.  higher- w»ge 
plants  gain  at  the  expense  of  the  lowest- wage 
plants. 
This  is  when  you  raise  the  minimum: 
Rmnn  flrma  tend  to  experience  serious 
profit  losses  and  a  greater  share  of  plant 
closures  than  large  firms.  Teenager*,  non- 
whites,  and  women  (who  suffer  greater  un- 
employment rates  than  workers  in  general) 
tend  to  lose  their  jobs,  to  be  crowded  into 
lees  remtineratlve  noncovered  industries,  and 
to  experience  more  adverse  changes  m  em- 
ploym.ent  than  other  workers. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  had  ex- 
perience In  the  business  world.  If  one 
is  going  to  have  a  low-profit  situation 
because  of  increased  costs,  he  wants  to 
get  the  most  productive  people  he  can.  so 
he  does  not  hire  the  marginal  workers. 
He  does  not  hire  those  who  are  un- 
skilled. If  one  already  employs  them,  he 
lets  them  go.  in  order  to  cut  his  costs 
wherever  he  can,  in  order  to  maintain  a 
profits  level. 

Insofar  as  Mr.  Jackson  Grayson's  let- 
ter is  concerned,  after  citing  the  num- 
ber who  are  below  the  minimum  wage, 
he  then  goes  on  to  say  the  following, 
which  was  not  read  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York: 

Clearly,  such  large  increases — 

Referring  to  the  bill- 
would  generate  strong  upward  price  pres- 
sures acd  disruptive  employmetii  efifecis   in 
iliat  sector. 

He  goes  on  and  on.  showing  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  the  ocmmittce  bill. 

We  have  changed  that.  We  have  given 

a  minimum  wage  increase.  We  are  not 

saying  that  they  should  aii  be  treated 

,   like  slaves,  that  we  are  going  to  take  a 
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whip  and  make  everybody  work  whether 
they  want  to  or  not,  and  not  p&y  them 
anjrthing.  We  are  giving  a  very  substan- 
tial increase  in  mlnlmiun  vvapes.  We  are 
not  doing  it  to  the  excessive  degree  of 
37.5  percent  in  14  months  and  89.2  per- 
cent in  the  agricultural  field  oi-er  3  years. 

We  are  doing  less  than  that  In  order 
to  try  to  help  maintain  some  kind  of 
brake  on  the  Inflationary  cycle,  to  be 
able  to  give  opportunities  to  young  peo- 
ple to  get  into  jobs  which  the  commit- 
tee bill  does  not  do  anything  about  at 
all.  We  are  trying  to  do  this  on  a  basis 
that  while  we  are  ttiklng  care  of  the  in- 
flationary cycle  that  already  has  oc- 
curred, we  are  not  increasing  new  Infla- 
tionary pushes. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  can  de- 
feat the  committee  bill,  we  can  have  a 
substantial  minimum  wage  increase 
without  Increasing  inflation,  and.  mo0t 
important,  we  can  provide  job  oppor- 
tunities for  youn«  people  in  the  area  of 
a  maximum  unemployment  t;ituatlon  as 
we  have  it  now.  Theee  are  the  reasons 
why  I  think  we  should  support  the  sub- 
stitute. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back?  One  minute  remains  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  myself  the  remain- 
ing time. 

The  committee  bill  in  sum  certainly 
provides  a  bleak  outlook  for  many  of  the 
Nation's  working  poor  as  they  face;  high- 
er prices  for  food,  products,  and  services, 
possible  curtailment  or  abandonment  of 
services  including  the  closing  of  the 
neighborhood  grocery  and  the  loss  of 
their  only  way  to  work — the  bus:  higher 
taxes  due  to  increased  burden  of  State 
smd  local  governments;  and  most  im- 
portant, even  face  the  potential  loss  of 
their  jobs — but  we  suppose  the  ex-work- 
ers could  say  that  if  they  had  jobs  they 
would  have  received  a  $2.20  minimum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  'Mr. 
TunneyK  All  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  now  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
( Mr.  Chiles  > . 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Taft-Dommick  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  inform  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  that  they  have  already 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
S.  1991,  which  is  scheduled  for  tomorrow. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  give 
my  strong  support  to  S.  1861  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  vote  to  reject  the  debilitating  sub- 
stitute that  is  being  offered  on  behalf  of 
the  administration. 

S.  1861  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
pieces  of  domestic  social  legislation  that 


the  92d  Congress  will  consider.  Ever 
since  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
when  America  as  a  nation  first  made  a 
firm  commitment  "to  provide  enough  for 
those  who  have  too  little,"  and  to  provide 
a  decent  living  wage  for  Americans 
everywhere.  Congress  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  launching  programs  to  meet 
that  goal  The  original  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  enacted  in  1938,  was  a  principal 
cornerstone  of  President  Roosevelt's  New 
Deal  for  America,  a  key  Federal  program 
to  help  the  working  poor,  and  to  protect 
all  workers  against  the  sort  of  sweatshop 
wage  conditions  that  the  Nation  had 
endured  for  too  long. 

To  be  sure,  we  in  Congress  have  not 
always  kept  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  as  current  as  we  should.  But  over 
the  years,  the  act  h£is  been  close  to  the 
heart  of  all  our  social  programs  to  bene- 
fit American  workingmen  and  women. 
For  more  than  three  decades,  millions  of 
workers  in  every  State  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  the  minimum  wage,  and  have 
thereby  been  helped  to  attain  a  fair  re- 
ward for  their  labor  and  a  start  toward 
a  decent  life  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 

Now,  we  have  the  chance  to  bring  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  into  the  sim- 
light  of  modern  .\merican  life,  to  make 
it  an  effective  tool  for  the  flnsmcial  pro- 
tection of  workers  in  the  decade  of  the 
seventies.  Congress  last  lo':>ked  at  the 
Act  in  1966.  when  it  established  the 
$1.60  basic  minimum  wage  still  in  force 
today.  But  no  one  who  has  lived  and 
worked  through  the  soaring  inflation  of 
the  past  6  years  can  have  any  doubt 
that  a  $1.60  wage  that  was  a  viable  min- 
imum in  1966 — or  even  in  early  1968. 
when  the  $1.60  level  actually  went  into 
effect  for  most  workers — Is  not  a  viable 
minimum  today. 

Simply  to  enable  millions  of  workers 
to  stand  still — or.  rather,  to  recoup  their 
losses  since  1966 — Congress  must  raise 
the  minimum  wage  to  the  levels  specified 
in  S.  1861,  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee.  We  need  a  new  mini- 
mum wage  of  $2  now.  and  $2.20  a  year 
from  now.  Surely,  that  is  the  smallest 
step  we  can  in  good  conscience  take  to- 
day. If  we  are  to  keep  faith  with  our 
promises  over  the  years  to  make  the 
minimum  wage  a  decent  living  wage — if 
we  are.  in  the  current  phrase  to  "keep 
on  keeping  on"  with  our  effort  to  rid 
America  of  poverty,  and  to  upgrade  the 
lives  of  the  workers  who  are  least  able 
to  help  themselves  and  who  are  therefore 
most  vulnerable  to  exploitation  and 
harassment  in  our  modem  society. 

That  is  why  those  of  us  who  give  strong 
support  to  the  committee  bill  have  so 
little  patience  with  the  arguments  of 
those  who  plead  for  cutbacks  £ind  delay 
in  enacting  this  legislation.  To  me,  the 
substitute  now  being  offered  on  the  Sen- 
ate fioor  on  behalf  of  the  administration 
is  yet  another  example  of  the  adminis- 
tration's consistent  and  continuing  at- 
tempt to  relegate  the  working  poor  to  the 
status  of  second-class  citizens. 

We  have  heard  all  these  administra- 
tion argtunents  before — they  often  come 
in  different  clothes,  but  their  substance 
Is  the  same.  Whenever  the  sequence  of 
national  priorities  is  being  established"5y 


the  administration,  it  Is  Edways  the  poar 
and  disadvantaged  who  ride  the  CkboMt, 
When  the  President's  fiscal  package  ^i^ 
launched  in  the  wake  of  the  wa^e-jiriet 
freeze  last  year,  one  of  the  most  shoek* 
Ing  aspects  of  the  program  was  tb«  (l». 
clsion  to  postpone  welfare  refcnia  for 
many  months — "for  fiscal  reasons"  ttuy 
said,  while  the  poor  were  left  to  stifftr. 
When  Congress  attempted  to  write  u 
eminently  reasonable  exemption  for  Use 
working  poor  into  the  President's  phtK 
n  legislation  last  fall,  In  order  to  etaa 
restraints  on  wage  Increases  for  Amer- 
ican workers  at  the  bottom  of  the  pty 
scale,  the  administration  came  up  ^tlt 
such  a  narrow  and  Invidious  interpret*, 
tlon  of  the  law  that  millions  of  the  work- 
ing  poor  now  f  tdl  to  receive  the  benefits 
that  Congress  intended. 

Forttmately,  In  recent  days,  the  posi- 
tion of  Congress  on  the  working  poor  In 
the  phase  n  legislation  has  now  been 
vindicated  by  the  Federal  courts,  but  It 
Is  little  comfort  to  those  who  have  levn* 
ed  once  again  that  their  basic  rlgbti 
must  be  won  In  the  courts  Instead  ot  the 
councils  of  the  executive  branch  of  their 
Government. 

Again  and  again,  we  have  seen  thb 
sort  of  evidence — whenever  the  admlnta- 
tratlon  decides  to  postpone  EM:tioa,  It 
postpones  programs  for  the  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged. We  shall  never  win  the  wtr 
against  inflation  If  all  we  use  as  cannon 
fodder  Is  the  rights  and  lives  and  weffl 
being  of  those  who  are  most  In  need  and 
least  able  to  speak  with  effective  vcrioet. 
We  in  Congress  have  a  high  obligation  to 
speak  out  and  act  for  them,  to  guaran- 
tee that  the  war  against  Inflation  Is  an 
evenhanded  fight,  and  that  the  brunt  of 
the  battle  is  not  borne  too  heavily  by 
any  single  group  within  our  peculation. 

That  is  why  I  support  the  present  leg- 
islation In  the  form  approved  by  the  8«J- 
ate  Labor  Committee.  I  fully  support  the 
$2  /$2.20  stfuidard.  I  fully  support  the  ex- 
pansion of  coverage  In  the  bill,  eeped- 
ally  the  extension  to  employees  ot  State 
and  local  governments.  I  fully  support 
the  broad  coverage  of  the  bill  for  the 
Nation's  youth.  I  fully  support  the  MA'S 
major  extension  of  benefits  to  agricul- 
tural workers,  and  the  welcome  new  re- 
strictions Imposed  on  child  labor  on  the 
Nation's  farms.  I  fully  support  the  elimi- 
nation of  so  many  exemptions  in  the  ex- 
isting law,  exemptions  that  have  long 
outlived  any  possible  rationale  they 
might  once  have  had,  and  that  now  per- 
sist as  silent  testaments  to  the  special 
power  of  special  interest  groups  In  the 
Halls  of  Congress. 

In  sum,  the  legislation  before  us  is  an 
important  opportunity  for  Congress  to 
take  another  major  step  on  the  road  to  a 
decent  society.  It  is  an  excellent  and 
well-deserved  tribute  to  Senator  Wn- 
UAMS.  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  who 
has  guided  this  complex  and  urgently 
needed  bill  through  every  stage  of  the 
legislative  process.  It  deserves  to  be  en- 
acted. I  hope  the  Senate  \rtll  reject  the 
substitute,  and  pass  the  bill  the  Nation 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  one  further  point  shouW 
be  mentioned.  In  discussing  the  Pw 
Labor  Standards  Act.  I  wish  to  call  the 
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.ttMitlon  of  the  Senate  to  a  growing 
Sm  caused  by  the  fact  that  under 
SicSon  13(a)  a),  professional  employ- 
Slw  exempted  from  the  maximum 
Sur  standards  of  the  act.  I  am  especially 
cSicemed  that,  at  a  time  when  unem- 
^Ment  continues  in  our  aerospace 
Mother  technical  industries  and  when 
ft  large  number  of  competent  profession- 
al people  are  seeking  employment,  those 
whoremain employed  are  forced  to  work 
icaa  hours  for  no  extra  pay.  Rather  than 
soread  available  work  and  thus  encour- 
age more  of  our  valuable,  highly  trained 
oeoDle  to  remain  in  the  technical  profes- 
ses industry  has  found  It  profitable, 
because  of  the  FLSA  professional  ex- 
emption, to  add  many  thousands  of  en- 
gineers and  scientists  to  the  unemploy- 
ment lines  and  to  concentrate  the  avail- 
able work  among  a  diminished  profes- 
sional work  force. 

This  practice  has  resulted  In  many  In- 
justices among  the  engineering  and  tech- 
nical professions.  Additionally,  it  is  a 
practice  that  is  driving  urgently  needed 
technical  talent  out  of  the  professions. 
These  professional  men  and  women  rep- 
resent a  vital  hiunan  resource  for  our 
Nation.  A  great  deal  of  time  and  money 
have  been  expended  In  preparing  them 
for  their  careers.  Certainly,  they  should 
not  be  treated  as  second-class  citizens. 
They  are  entitled  to  the  same  protection 
and  benefits  of  the  law  that  are  enjoyed 
by  other  employed  people. 

At  last.  Congress  Is  beginning  to  un- 
derstand the  plight  of  unemployed  pro- 
fessionals. I  believe  that  the  problem  de- 
serves thorough  exploration,  and  I  hope 
that  .Congress  will  imdertake  an  appro- 
priate study  of  the  issue,  including  the 
impact  of  the  section  13(a)  a )  exemp- 
tion. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  Conomlttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  have  done  an 
outstanding  job  In  their  deliberations  on 
S.  1861.  and  I  commend  them  for  their 
efforts  and  the  constructive  provisions 
which  are  contained  in  the  bill.  I  support 
moet  of  the  proposed  amendments  and 
consider  them  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  bringing  equity  to  millions  of  workers 
in  this  country  who  have  been  working 
at  substandard  wages  and,  in  many  cases, 
have  been  forced  Into  a  poverty  situation. 
Mr.  President,  for  this  reason.  I  Intend 
to  vote  against  the  proposed  Teif  t-Doml- 
nlck  amendment  which  would  eliminate 
virtually  all  of  the  progressive  provisions 
which  the  conunittee  has  strlved  so  hard 
to  achieve. 

There  is  one  area  of  the  conunittee  bill 
which  concerns  me  a  great  deal.  It  would 
reduce  the  dollar  volume  test  for  smaU 
business  frtan  $250,000  to  $150,000  in  an- 
nual gross  sales.  The  small  businessmen 
In  my  State  and.  I  am  sure,  those  across 
the  Nation  have  been  particularly  hard 
pressed  In  recent  years  due  to  the  in- 
creasing pressures  of  Inflation.  The  small 
businessman  is  especially  at  a  disadvan- 
tage under  these  clrcimistances  In  trying 
to  compete  with  big  business  and  chain 
operations  which  do  not  feel  the  pres- 
suree  of  inflation  so  severely.  In  1966  the 
small  business  exclusion  was  reduced  to 
the  present  $250,000  figure.  Since  that 
time,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  In- 


creased 24  percoit.  Therefore,  the  $250,- 
000  exclusion  today  Is  equivalent  to  a 
gross  volimie  dollar  value  of  $190,000  in 
1967  dollars.  I  have  concluded  that  in 
the  case  of  small  business  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation  Is  unnecessarily 
harsh  and  that  we  should  retain  the 
$250,000  enterprise  dollar  volume  test 
under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  joined  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  In 
sponsoring  amendment  No.  1318,  and  I 
urge  Senators  to  join  me  In  supporting  It. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  according  to 
the  majority  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  minimum 
wage  bill  is  Intended  to  eliminate  the 
"labor  conditions  detrimental  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  minimum  standard 
of  living  necessary  for  the  health,  effi- 
ciency and  general  well-being  of  work- 
ers." This  purpose  is  laudable  and  one 
which  Congress  has  always  attempted  to 
achieve  through  legislation  affecting  vir- 
tually all  aspects  of  the  workingman's 
environment.  But  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  well-being  of  the  worker 
Is  advanced  not  only  by  higher  wages 
but  also  by  a  slower  rate  of  inflation  and 
lower  levels  of  unemployment.  A  high 
hourly  rate  of  pay  means  little  if  a  man 
has  no  job  to  earn  it  or  if  the  dollars  In 
his  pay  envelope  are  constantly  being 
eroded  by  rising  Inflation. 

I.  therefore,  rise  In  support  of  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
which  I  feel  takes  into  consideration  all 
the  complex  factors  involved  in  workers' 
well-being  and  succeeds  in  striking  a  re- 
sponsible £ind  progressive  balance  among 
these  factors. 

The  effects  of  inflation  on  the  wage 
earner  are  obvious  and  serious.  He  Is 
faced  with  the  problem  of  meeting  the 
rising  costs  of  living  with  a  stabilized  in- 
come. Obviously  wages  must  be  increased 
to  meet  inflation,  but  establishment  of 
these  increases  must  not  Ignore  the  fact 
that  wage  Increases  are.  In  part,  the 
cause  of  the  very  Inflation  they  are  de- 
signed to  counteract.  It  is  a  tight  circle  of 
interlocking  forces  in  the  economy,  of 
action- reaction;  and  the  best  solution  is 
the  institution  of  gradual  wage  increases 
which  can  be  absorbed  In  the  economic 
process  without  stimulating  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  prices.  Excessive 
action — that  is  unreasonable  wage  in- 
creases— gives  rise  to  excessive  reaction — 
skyrocketing  inflation  that  destroys  the 
real  benefits  of  the  wage  rate  boosts. 

The  wage  levels  established  In  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  provide  a  25-percent  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  within  60 
days  and  a  37.5-percent  Increase  over  a 
period  of  14  months.  The  direct  increase 
in  wages  and  the  expanded  coverage  pro- 
posed by  the  bill  wiU  result  in  a  $7.2  bil- 
lion Increase  In  the  Nation's  annual  wage 
costs.  This  figure  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  increased  wages  which  will 
result  from  overtime  costs,  nor  does  it  in- 
clude the  wage  increases  necessitated  at 
higher  wage  levels  to  maintain  the  exist- 
ing wage  differentials  when  higher  rates 
go  into  effect.  The  overall  increases  In 
wage  cost  imder  the  proposed  biU  would 


be  extreme  and  too  sudden  to  be  absorbed 
in  the  economic  process  without  result- 
ing in  another  roimd  of  price  Increases 
with  a  devastating  impact  on  the  Na- 
tion's entire  effort  to  build  a  prosperous 
and  stable  peacetime  economy. 

Another  highly  undesirable  effect  of 
the  committee  bill  will  be  a  reduction  in 
job  (H>Portunity  for  the  poor,  the  young, 
and  the  unskilled — those  who  have  found 
it  most  difficult  to  enter  the  mainstream 
of  the  American  economy  and  who  might 
at  first  blush  be  expected  to  benefit  most 
from  an  Increased  minimum  wage.  It 
should  be  recognized  that  a  large  increase 
in  the  rT)inimiim  wage  will  create  an  in- 
centive for  business  to  abolish  marginal, 
low-paying  jobe  by  increasing  mecha- 
nization, reorganization,  and  reduction 
of  services  offered  customem. 

Reduction  of  marginal  jobs  will  be  most 
severe  in  business  which  will  for  the  first 
time  be  Included  in  the  expanded  cover- 
age of  the  pi<"<'T""T'  wage  bill.  The  spe- 
cific factors  which  made  It  reasonable 
In  the  past  to  exempt  domestic  help,  pub- 
lic trsmslt  employees,  and  employees  of 
small  retail  businesses  from  the  mini- 
mimi  wage  requirements  are  now  being 
overlooked.  The  result  of  this  inclusion 
in  the  minimum  wage  coverage  will  be 
increased  wages  for  some  of  these  em- 
ployees, but  many  others  will  face  a  loss 
of  jobs  or  opportunities  for  employment 
because  employers  will  be  forced  to  elim- 
inate marginal  jobs  In  an  attempt  to 
compensate  for  increased  overall  wage 
costs. 

Small  farmers  in  Kansas  and  other 
States  will  face  serious  difficulties  should 
the  committee  bill  be  adopted.  At  a  time 
when  per  capita  farm  income  is  25  per- 
cent lower  than  nonfarm  income  and 
small  farms  are  being  supplanted  by  big 
corporate  farm  operations  as  a  result  of 
the  economic  pressures,  it  seems  totally 
unreasonable  to  require  the  farmer  to 
absorb  an  additional  $174  million  in  an- 
nual wage  costs.  The  farm  labor  setting 
has  been  characterized  by  a  close  rela- 
tionship between  pay  and  productivity. 
To  interfere  with  this  highly  beneficial 
and  salutary  relationship  by  imposing 
a  69. 2 -percent  increase  In  minimum 
farm  wage  rates  over  a  3 -year  period  will 
only  accelerate  the  already  too  rapid  de- 
cline of  family  farming  and  farm  em- 
ployment In  this  country. 

The  welfare  of  the  wage  earner  is  al- 
ways of  immediate  concern  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  I  would  ask  at  this 
time  that  my  colleagues  consider  the 
entire  range  of  factors  involved  in  the 
well-being  of  all  wage  earners,  not  only 
their  wages  but  also  the  effects  of  infla- 
tion, and  their  need  for  stable  employ- 
ment. When  these  factors  are  taken  Into 
its  consideration,  I  feel  the  substitute 
amendment  offers  the  most  responsible 
and  substantial  benefits  to  all  the  wage 
earners,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  stip- 
port  this  proposal 

QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  1  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.    JAVIT8.    Mr,    President,   I    ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chilis). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
AiTOKRSON )  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Ellxmderj  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  iMr.  Jordan)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  family. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  <Mr. 
EiLEWDKH)   would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  QRIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Baker)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Sout^  Dakota  (Mr. 
MmcDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  20, 
nays  74,  as  foUows: 


[No.  279  Leg.] 

YEAS— 20 

.\llen 

Cotton 

Miller 

Bellmon 

Dole 

Randolph 

Buckley 

EaaUand 

Spong 

Byrd. 

Brvln 

Stennia 

Haxry  P..  Jr. 

Qambrell 

Talmadge 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Qumey 

Thurmond 

Cblles 

Mclntyre 
NATS— 74 

Tower 

AOun 

Hansen 

Muskie 

AJlott 

Harris 

Nelson 

B*yh 

Hart 

Packwood 

Beau 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Pearaon 

Bentaen 

HolUngs 

Pell 

Bible 

HruBka 

Percy 

Botjga 

Hushea 

Proxmlre 

Brock 

Humphrey 

Rlblcoff 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Saxbe 

Cannon 

Javlts 

3chwelker 

Caae 

Jordan. Idaho 

Scott 

Church 

Kennedy 

.Smith 

Cook 

LonK 

Spar  km  an 

Coopeur 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

CwniB 

Mathl&s 

Stevenson 

Domlnick 

McClellan 

Symington 

Sagleton 

McOee 

Tart 

Fannin 

McGovem 

Tunney 

Pons 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Goldwater 

Mondale 

Williams 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Young 

onffln 

Moaa 

NOT  VO'l'ING— 6 

Anderson 

Bllender 

Jordan.  N.C 

Baker 

Pulbright 

Mundt 

So  Mr  Chiles'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion occurs  on  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Tatti  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
Mr.  DoMiNiCK ' .  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
ihe  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BURDICK  (after  having  voted  In 
the  negative  > .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellknder)  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting. 
he  would  vote  "yea."  I  have  already  voted 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr. 
Anderson)  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr.  Ellender  I  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  i  Mr.  Jordan  )  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  'Mr.  Pulbrichtj  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness  in  family. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  iMr  Baker)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt  1  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  iMr. 
Baker  i  if  present  and  voting  would  vote 
'yea.  ■ 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46. 
nays  47,  as  follows: 
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1 

YEAB— 46 

Allen 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Allott 

Eastland 

Miller 

Beall 

Ervln 

Moes 

Bellmon 

Fannin 

Packwood 

Bennett 

Fong 

Roth 

Bentsen 

Qambrell 

Saxbe 

Brock 

Goldwater 

Spar  km  an 

Buckley 

orlffln 

Spong 

Byrd. 

Gurney 

Stennls 

Harry  P.. 

Jr.     Hansen 

Symington 

Chiles 

Hatfield 

Taft 

Cook 

Holllngs 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Hruaka 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Tower 

Curtis 

Long 

Young 

Dole 

Mathlas 
NAYS — 47 

Aiken 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Inouye 

pell 

Bible 

Jackson 

Percy 

Bo^gs 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

BjTd.  Robert  C.  Magnuson 

Rlblcoff 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

Schwelker 

Case 

McGee 

Scott 

Church 

McGovern 

Smith 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Stafford 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Stevens 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Stevenson 

Harris 

Montoya 

Tunney 

Hart 

Muskie 

Welcker 

Hartke 

Nelson 

WlUlams 

Hughes 

Pastore 

PRESENT 

.\ND   GIVING   A 

LIVE  PAIR 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDEI>— 1 

Burdlck 

against. 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

.\nderson 

EUender 

Jordan.  N.C 

Baker 

Pulbright 

Mundt 

AS 


So  the  Taft-Dominick  amendment 
(No.  1204) ,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  and  other  Senators 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
table  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentai-y  inquir>'.  A  "yea"  vote  on  the 
motion  to  table  is  a  vote  against  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr. 
Anderson),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 


(Mr.  Ellender).  and  the  Senator  ftm 
Louisiana  <Mr.  Long)  are  necessarfly 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  iMr.  Jordan)  isab* 
sent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  fron 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Ftjlbright)  is  absent  \». 
cause  of  illness  in  family. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakjr)  u 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr, 
Mundt)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  4J, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 
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YEAS-^8 

Aiken 

Hughes 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Bible 

Inouye 

Pell 

Hoggs 

Jackson 

Percy 

Brooke 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Magnuson 

Rlblcoff 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

Schwelker 

Case 

McGee 

Scott 

Church 

McGovern 

Smith 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Stafford 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Stevens 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Stevenson 

Harris 

Moss 

Tunney 

Hart 

Muskie 

Weicker 

Hartke 

Nelson 

NAYS— 45 

WlUlams 

Allen 

Domlnlck 

Metcalf 

AUott 

Eastland 

MUler 

Beall 

Ervln 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Fannin 

Roth 

Bennett 

Fong 

Saxbe 

Bentsen 

Gambrell 

Sparkman 

Brock 

Goldwater 

Spong 

Buckley 

Griffin 

Stennls 

Byrd. 

Gurney 

S>Tnlngton 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hansen 

Taft 

ChUes 

Hatfield 

Talmadge 

Cook 

Holllngs 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

Hruska 

Tower 

Cotton 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Young 

Curtis 

Mathias 

Dole 

McClellan 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Anderson 

Pulbright 

Long 

Baker 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Mundt 

Ellender 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  today  I  have 
voted  to  support  the  Taft-Dominick  sub- 
stitute amendment  to  the  minimum  wsge 
bill.  I  did  this  with  some  reluctance,  for 
I  believe  that  the  amendment  could  have 
been  considerably  improved.  I  made  an 
attempt  to  do  this  through  my  perfect- 
ing amendment  yesterday,  but  was  not 
successful.  I  approve  of  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage,  and  the  Taft-Domi- 
nick substitute  does  provide  for  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  minimum  wage. 
Mine  is  not  a  vote  against  the  minimum 
wage,  but  rather  a  vote  for  a  more  mod- 
erate position  in  the  overall  size  of  min- 
imum wage  increases  and  in  the  expan- 
sion of  coverage  of  those  brought  under 
minimum  wage. 

I  favor  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  and  expansion  of  its  coverage  to 
more  employees.  I  believe,  however,  that 
the  committee  bill,  S.  1861,  moves  too 
far  and  too  fast.  A  60-cent  increase,  from 
$1.60  to  $2.20,  seems  rather  large  for 
businesses  to  absorb  at  the  present  time. 
This  is  one  reason  I  supported  the  more 
moderate  Increase  provided  in  the  Taft- 
Dominick  amendment. 

The  Bentsen  amendment  provides  an- 
other reason  for  supporting  Taft-Doml- 
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The  Senator  and  I  have  discussed  this 
subject.  We  worked  on  it  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  W^are. 


,.v  It  was  placed  in  then-  amendment 
S^^^y  the  senate,  and  makes  it 
S^  '''  ^'^ -IniS^agSit'^      '"^iTanTtTexpr^Tr^-g^nulne  approval 

Z-^^^^^^^^yB.  s^a^fbrrhrsTLirmV^^irs 

rP?^.!^fjSrtoT^^!S^"er^-t     rj  nV -.^ute  this^.ieg.ia.^^^^^^ 


The  cOTunlttee  bill  8.  1881,  would  re- 
duce the  $250,000  gross  sales  test  exemp- 
Uon  in  four  steps  of  $25,000  each  over  a 
3-year  period.  While  I  support  mort  oC 
the  committee's  declstons  on  this  bUl.  I 
feel  the  action  taken  in  regard  to  the 

?!n!S,rto  ^n«n  amendment  13    n^f»,.'^^;;S>',r,H'2t''„™™u™. T U    It  wi  the  Intention  o(  tte  commltt«» 

to  be  an  Instrument  for  the  kind  of  ac- 
tion that  would  deal  oonslderable  and 
irrevocable  damage  to  many  small  busi- 
nesses of  our  Nation. 

The  amendment  we  have  offered  would 
specifically  affect  the  small  American  re- 
tall  and  service  merchants  who  employ 


focus  the  realities  of  what  smaU  busi- 
nesses actuaUy  are  today  and  the  prob- 
happy  wic  ^",77:„"^,„,.  omend-     lems  involved  in  their  operation.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  Taft-Dominick  amena      |^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  recognize  the  value  of 


tThappy  the  Bentsen 


me^t.  ^^  .   ..     y..,,  flnallv  enacted  the  small  business  community  to  our 

I  believe  that  the  bUl^flnaliyenac  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^. 

by  congress  and  sent  t^f^J  ™f  ?„  t^^prises  as  not  only  vital  to  the  economy 

,rtil  be  closer  to  my  P^*"°°  ^g^^ft.  and  employment  but  also  as  a  strength- 

either  the  ^o"i^,^,',^i^^ue^  ?t  Is^-  ening  element  in  our  society.  We  must 

.SS«1«  |«SSS=re=    ^f^"~°-— 'S 

^:S\£'i'SSeC»«'S- »-  *'m?"  aAvrrS.  Mr.  P^dent.  wui  the     total  opentUns  expene... 

'^^'^^-Xr^<r^  ^^^.S^RD,  I  appreciate  the  re- 

r  'i°S'hm   SJd  S  LTntoant  martts  ol  the  Senator  from  West  Vlr- 

S«*d  a  fair  fonnula  '^ ^^fl,'^:  ^,'vleld  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

'rtmm  the  "™?"™™5Sl?^a™  Id-         Mr    JAVTTS.   I   wish  to  supplement 

1„  basis  so  that  tt|Me  periodic  large  ad  ^  Mr.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^ 

'"S1?''shoSd  S  ^?--«, -"  II  ire'rpr^"'ouTcoS;Stm"t1o"SS     'tSt- lolTl-  s-m.U-S;^ness<«  i^  dm^. 

the  minimum  wage.  There  should  be  an  ^t^^  n^^J^f^  "'"'^  ^"  1971.  Because  of   the  nature  of  many 

S^pa^on  to  include  m^^employ^un^  ""^?.^^?SJdOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 

der  its  coverage,  but  these  steps  snouia  g^^^or  yield  further? 

?.rovU  ^oSf  Sen^^;4^       Mr.STAPPORD.iamhappytoyleld 

rrSve^^S  IfwrmovTLfiaS^  ^^^  SlOBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 


These  small  businesses  are  among  the 
most  competitive  in  oiu:  economy,  and 
their  margins  of  profit  as  well  as  their 
proflt-per-worker  are  the  lowest  of  any 
Industry  in  our  eooaomy. 

in  addition,  the  rate  of  failure  of  these 
s.mall  businesses  is  already  alarmingly 
high.   Ehm  &   Bradstreet   has   reported 


idly  in  these  areas. 

I  have  seldom  opposed  the  conunittee 
on  minimum  wage  issues,  and  I  woma 
have  gladly  supported  Its  efforts  had  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  been   somewhat 

more  moderate.  ___„,.„     tt  j«- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
tlie  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont <Mr.  Staftord). 

AMKKDMKNT    NO.    1S18 

Mr  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1318  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistan  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  18,  strike  out  all  after  line  16. 
over  to  and  Uiciudlng  line  9  on  page  19  and 
renumber  subsection  accordingly. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  ^Mr.  Gam- 
bull)  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  cosponsor  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  'Mr.  Statford)  this 
amendment  to  preserve  the  $250,000 
gross  sales  test  exemption  for  smaJl  busi- 
nesses of  our  Nation,  as  contained  In 
tbe  present  minimum  wage  law.  I  strong- 
ly endorse  this  proposal  and  I  will  vote 
for  it. 


may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate,  so  that 

Senators  can  be  heard? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Preeident,  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  of  the  support  of  our 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, Senator  Williams,  and  of  the  dis- 
tinguished   ranking    minority    member. 
Senator  Javits,  for  this  amendment.  It 
was  in  good  purpose  that  we  worked 
within  the  committee  to  bring  to  pass- 
age a  reasonable,  a  fair,  and  a  strong 
bill  that  will  provide  important  improve- 
ments to  the  minlTnum  wage  law  and 
strengthen  our  economy.  We  endeavor  to 
recognize  the  realities  of  the  dollar  as  it 
exists  today  and  the  size  of  a  small  busi- 
ness as  contrasted  to  a  large  business, 
and  the  differing  elements  which  now 
enter  into  the  economic  picture.  While 
there  were  differing  views  on  levels  for 
the  gross  sales  test,  all  members  worked 
to  bring  forth  a  proposal  imder  which 
a  small  business  could  operate.  That  is 
why  the  committee  agreed  to  the  leasing 
in  of  the  $150,000  level  in  four  steps.  I 
am  pleased  that  we  are  now  advancing 
the   proposal   to   preserve   the   $250,000 
test — a  position  I  supported  in  commit- 
tee.  This,  in  my  opinion,   further  evi- 
dences our  commitment  to  finalize  a  rea- 
sonable and  fair  measure. 

I  appreciate  the  general  attitude  of 
the  members  of  our  committee  toward 
the  support  of  the  amendment  that  I 
am  privileged  to  coeponsor  with  the  able 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Mr  President,  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  restore  the  $250,000  gross  sales 
test  exemption  for  the  smaU  businesses 
of  our  Nation. 


small  businesses,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  nrtually  impossible  for  these  small 
businesses  to  absorb  the  impact  of  an 
mcrease  in  the  minimum  wage  for  their 
employees  at  this  time. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  give 
reUef  to  the  present  problems  and  future 
operation  of  the  so-called  Mom  and 
Pop  neighborhood  stores  that  continue 
to  play  such  an  important  role  in  our 
society  and  economy. 

Inflation  and  the  competition  of  large 
chain  stores  are  already  taking  their  toll 
of  these  small  businesses.  Inflation  has 
already  automatically  extended  the  cov- 
erage to  many  more  sm«Ul  businesses 
since  the  $230,000  test  was  established 
by  the  amendments  of  1966. 

The  Consimier  Price  Index  has  In- 
creased by  24  percent  smce  1966.  That 
means  that  a  small  business  that  grossed 
$250,000  in  1967  would,  without  any  real 
growth  in  volume,  be  grossing  $310,000 
at  present.  Likewise,  in  terms  of  1966 
dollai's.  the  $250,000  exemption  in  the 
present  law — and  in  our  amendment — is 
equivalent  to  only  $190,000  in  1972  dol- 
lars. 

Inflation  results  in  the  gradual  exten- 
sion of  minimum  wage  coverage  of  all 
workers,  which  is  one  of  the  goals  of  this 
legislation,  although  inflation  is  not.  I 
am  convinced  it  is  more  appropriate  to 
have  the  workers  employed  by  small  busi- 
nesses come  under  minimum  wage  cover- 
age by  this  method,  leather  than  through 
the  drastic  method  prc«x)sed  by  S.  1861. 
The  amendment  we  have  offered  docs 
not  affect  the  committee's   decision  to 
eliminate  the  chain  store  exemption  of 
the  present  law.  Our  amendment  deals 
only  with  small  businesses. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  during  the 
discussion  of  this  exemption  in  the  com- 
mittee, it  was  stated  that  each  employee 
in  a  retail  establishment  was  considered 
to  generate  $30,000  in  gross  sales  ol  the 
business  and  that  an  employee  in  a  serv- 
ice esUblishment  would  generate  $11,- 
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000  worth  of  gross  sales.  These  figures, 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
were  In  terms  of  1967  dollars  When  one 
looks  at  what  inflation  has  done  to  the 
1967  dollar,  we  see  that  the  $30,000  per 
employee  amount  has  increased  to  ap- 
proximately $36,000  per  employee  in  a 
retail  small  business  and  the  service  em- 
ployee amount  has  Jumped  from  $11,000 
to  $13.000-plus. 

In  view  of  the  clear  need  for  continu- 
ation of  the  present  $250,000  exemption, 

1  understand  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Williams),  and 
the  ranking  Republican  member,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  may  very  well  accept  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  its  adoption. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  discussion  of  this  amendment 
and  It  was  understood  that  if  the  Taft- 
Dominick  subsUtute  was  defeated,  the 
Stafford  amendment  would  be  the  first 
amendment  to  be  taken  up. 

During  today  and  the  day  before.  I 
indicated,  as  manager  of  the  bill,  that  I 
am  supporting  the  move  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

I  think  I  should  back  up  a  little  and 
explsdn  what  appears  to  be  a  change  in 
position.  The  bUl  I  originally  introduced 
would  have  eliminated  the  small  busi- 
ness exemption.  Through  the  hearings 
and  the  executive  committee  considera- 
tion of  the  bill,  I  could  see,  with  the 
inflationary  forces  at  work,  that  the  fig- 
ure of  $250,000,  which  is  the  law.  In  fact, 
in  yesterday's  dollars  was  being  reduced 
and  reduced  and  reduced  so  that  the 
coverage,  because  of  the  factor  of  infla- 
tion, really  was  being  expanded  without 
any  action  by  Congrees. 

We  aU  know  the  struggles  of  small 
business,  for  a  variety  of  compelling  eco- 
nomic reasons.  I  have  come  to  the  point 
where  I  regret  some  employees  will  not 
be  covered  whom  I  would  like  to  see  cov- 
ered but,  on  balance,  this  Is,  I  beUeve.  a 
wise  answer  and  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  country. 

So  I  do  support  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, not  only  support  him  but  applaud 
him  for  his  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the 
small  business  communities,  and  cer- 
tainly applaud  him  for  his  contribution 
during  the  hearings  and  executive  ses- 
sions of  the  committee  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  me  1  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  sun  happy  to  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  that  those  of  us  who 
come  from  low-population  States  with 
many  small  business  communities  owe 
Mm  a  great  debt  of  appreciation  for  his 
leadership  on  this  amendment.  Those  of 
us  in  the  West  try  to  understand  the 
great  problems  that  the  urban  areas  of 
the  country  have.  We  try  here  to  legis- 
late for  those  problems,  but  very  often 
the  case.  In  ftict,  ttuTis  out  to  be  that  the 
solution  to  some  of  the  problems  creates 
new  problems  for  us. 

The  consequences  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  will  be  to  help  us  survive  this 
new  and  laudable  efifort  by  the  commit- 


tee to  make  it  possible  for  some  of  our 
small  town  businessmen  in  the  small  bus- 
iness communities  to  hang  in  there  with- 
out suffering  unfair  setbacks  in  what  is 
otherwise  a  noble  intent  so  far  as  the 
committee  bill  is  concerned. 

I  want  to  announce  that  I  intend  to 
support  in  every  way.  as  a  cosponsor,  the 
efforts  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina I  Mr.  Rollings  i .  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  'Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  Mr.  Cook  ) .  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  '  Mr.  Young  > ,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  tMr  Cannon),  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd  I  may  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 

this  amendment.  

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Bentsen  ' .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  the  able  Senator  from 
Vermont  for  offering  this  amendment. 
In  my  judgment,  it  is  important  for  us 
to  follow  a  course  that  will  protect  small 
business. 

E^very  year  we  see  business  getting 
bigger  and  bigger.  The  little  businessman 
is  the  backbone  of  this  Nation.  So  I 
want  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  for  offering  his  amendment 
and  to  ask  him  to  add  my  name  as  a 
cosponsor  of  it. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  do  so.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  Thurmond), 
the  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr.  Bentsen)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  <Mr. 
Gurney'  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  this 

amendment.  _^^^^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  'Mr.TAFTi. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  for 
yielding.  I  want  to  commend  him  for 
the  amendment  he  has  proposed.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee,  I  certainly  am  familiar  with 
the  pi-oblems  of  small  business  in  this 
country  during  the  past  few  years  with 
inflation.  Specifically  as  it  has  been 
pointed  out,  the  change  here  would  be  In 
the  opposite  direction  from  what  the 
tendency  of  the  bill  would  be,  because 
actually  the  net  effect  of  inflaUon  on  a 
$250,000  business  is  to  reduce  the  cover- 
age, or  reduce  the  level  of  exemption 
from  coverage  in  any  event.  So,  I  think 
it  is  an  appropriate  amendment. 

I  would  point  out.  it  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant provisions  of  the  substitute  on 
which  we  lust  had  a  close  vote  here  in 
the  Chamber — one  of  the  very  important 
provisions  of  It.  I  would  note,  however, 
while  businesses  with  revenues  under 
$250,000:  are  correctly  exempted, 
domestics  also  should  be.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  go  into  every  home  and  tell 
every  housewife  who   wants  to  employ 


domestic  employees  that  she  wUI  tw 
covered  even  though  a  businessman  who 
may  be  doing  a  business  of  $250,000  will 
not  be  covered. 

I  bring  that  up  now  because  at  a  later 
time  I  expect  to  make  that  argument 
when  we  offer  the  amendment  again  and 
attempt  selectively  to  eliminate  the 
domestic  coverage  which  is  impractical 
and  unfair. 

I  £im  happy  to  support  the  amendmeat 
and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
amendment  No.  1318  offered  by  the  dls- 
tingulshed  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford ) . 

The  amendment  would  retain  the  cur- 
rent $250,000  gross  sales  exemption  for 
small  businesses  in  this  country  rather 
than  reducing  that  level  to  $150,000  at 
the  committee  bUl  provides. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  will  help 
prevent  another  hardship  being  placed 
on  many  small  businesses  which  s^e  al- 
ready having  a  difficult  time  in  today's 
economic  climate. 

I  feel  that  this  amendment  is  a  re- 
sponsible approach  to  helping  to  resolve 
the  problems  of  many  small  busineases 
and  I  support  its  adoption. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Percy)  U  he  desires  some 
time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
time  to  request  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  In  that 
event  I  am  prepared  to  >ield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
"the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson),  the  Senator  from  LouIsUjm 
<Mr.  Ellender)  .  the  Senator  from  Okto- 
homa  (Mr.  Harris)  and  the  Senator  frm 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  » 
absent  on  official  b\islness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness  in  family. 
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would  each   vote 


Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
SMiator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

iSe  Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr. 
MUNDT)  is  absent  because  of  iUness. 

The  senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
NiTT)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  vothig  the  Senator  from 
Utah  'Mr.  Bennett)  would  vote  "yea." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  91, 
0.  as  follows: 

(No.  283  Leg.) 

TEAS — 91 
Fong 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 
Gravel 


In  1969.  the  median  annual  Income  for 
a  full-time  domestic,  including  all  forms 
of  public  assistance  payments,  was 
$2,072.  The  poverty  level  that  year  was 
close  to  $4,000.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  ail 


nays 


Aiken 
Allen 
AUott 
Bajh 
BmUI 
Bdlmon 
Be&uen 
Bible 
B0CK8 
Bnick 
Brooke 
Buckley 
BurdlcA 
Bynl. 
H»rryF 


..Jr. 


Grlffln 

Ourney 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HolllngB 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

inouye 


Bynl.  Eobert  C.  Jackson 


Cannon 

Cate 

CliUei 

Church 

Oook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eisleton 

EasUand 
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Smith 
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domestics  had  total  cash  incomes  of  less 
than  $1,000. 

Because  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
domestics  are  black  females  living  in 
broken  homes,  the  struggle  to  provide  for 
their  families  is  a  desperate  one.  Their 
wages  are  so  low  that  many  of  them  must 
accept  welf  Me  to  supplement  their  wages 
and  some  are  forced  to  rely  on  welfare 
entirely.  The  total  number  of  domestics 
decreased  between  1960  and  1970  by  al- 
most a  million. 

By  providing  these  and  other  Ameri- 
cans with  a  wage  which  pays  at  least  a 
ix)verty-level  Income,  we  will  reduce  the 
welfare  rolls  and  provide  an  adequate  in- 
come through  work.  The  taxpayer  will 
be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  subsidizing 
substandard  wages  through  the  welfare 
system.  Yet,  while  some  6  million  work- 
ers would  receive  wage  increases  when  S. 
1861  becomes  effective,  the  annual  wage 
bill  overall  would  be  increased  by  only 
.4  of  1  percent.  The  Increase  represents 
less  than  .3  of  1  percent  of  the  total  gross 
national  product. 

No  part  of  welfare  reform  Is  more  im- 
portant than  enabling  those  already 
working  to  get  off  welfare. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

HH.  6304.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  a 
Attlnello;  and 

KM.  10012.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  David 
J.  Poster. 
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NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING — 8 

Ellender  Jordan.  N.C. 

Fulbright  Mundt 

Harris  Sparkman 

Stafford's    amendment 


was 


So  Mr. 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  adopt  S.  1861,  the  Fair 
lAbor  Standards  Amendments  of  1972 
This  legislation,  which  would  raise  the 
miniTniim  wage  to  $2  an  hour  immediate- 
ly and  to  $2.20  an  hour  1  year  from  now. 
Is  of  vital  importance  to  millions  of 
American  workers. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  discussion  re- 
cently about  welfare,  workfare.  and  the 
fljht  against  poverty  in  America.  This 
bill— S.1861 — would  do  as  much  to  help 
end  poverty  as  any  proposal  before  Con- 
gress by  bringing  6.1  million  American 
workers,  their  families,  and  dependents 
out  of  poverty.  Raising  the  minimum 
wage  for  working  Americans  is  the  best 
antlpoverty  program  ever  devised. 

This  landmark  legislation  would  also 
extend  the  coverage  of  minimum  wage 
protection  to  an  addlticsial  8.4  million 
workers  Including  1.2  million  domestics 
and  millions  of  workers  in  agriculture, 
retail,  service,  and  manuf  sw;turing.  In  the 
past  the  income  of  these  workers  has 
often  been  so  low  that  welfare  has  been 
their  only  alternative  for  subsistence. 

The  situation  of  domestics,  not  pres- 
ently covered  by  any  form  of  ndnlmum 
wage  law,  illustratee  the  problem  con- 
fronting the  working  poor. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  3323)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  enlarge  the  authority  of  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  in  order  to 
advance  the  national  attack  against 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels, 
the  lungs,  and  blood,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  an  amendment.  In  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  cS.  3442)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  extend  the  authorization  for  grants 
for  communicable  disease  control  and 
purposes,  with  amendments,  in  which 
vaccination  assistance  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  amendments,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate : 

HJl.  6204.  An  twt  for  the  relief  of  Jc*m  S. 
Attlnello;  and 

H.R.  10012.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
J,  P\3ster. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  'S.  473)  to  amend  the  Au- 
tomobile Information  Disclosure  Act  to 
make  its  provisions  applicable  to  the 
possessions  of  the  United  States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  MrrcALF)  subsequently  signed 
the  enrolled  bill. 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (8.  1861)  to  amend 
the  Fair  lAbor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended,  to  extend  its  protection  to 
additional  employees,  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $2.20  an  hour,  to  provide 
for  an  8-hour  workday,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment,  which  I  call  up. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICEIR.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  sisslstant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  PmcT  for 
himself,  Mr.  Boocs.  and  Mr.  Pearson,  as 
follows: 

On  page  21,  line  IS.  strike  out  "year"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "two  yean". 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
day I  voted  against  the  substitute  and 
for  the  committee  provisions  which  would 
Increase  the  Tntnimnm  wage  to  $2  xipoa 
the  effective  date  of  the  act  and  to  $2.20 
1  year  later.  I  believe  that  the  desire  to 
hedp  low-income  workers  achieve  and 
maintain  a  decent  standard  of  llTlng 
within  the  free  enterprise  system  Is  best 
served  by  the  committee  bill. 

The  preemt  minimum  wage  of  $1.60 
an  hour  only  yields  a  full-time  worker 
$64  in  gross  income  per  week  or  $3^00  a 
year — over  $800  bdow  the  poverty  level. 
A  $2  minimum  wage  would  only  s^eld 
$4,000  a  year — ^just  at  the  poverty  level 
for  a  family  of  four.  Actually,  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four  to  escape  the  poverty  level,  a 
minimiiin  wage  of  $2.08  wouid  be  neces- 
sary today. 

What  has  happened  is  that  inflation 
has  so  eroded  the  vsdue  of  the  dollar 
since  1966,  the  date  the  minimum  wage 
was  last  amended,  that  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  present  rate  is  necessary 
just  to  permit  low -Income  workers  to 
earn  enough  to  provide  themselves  and 
their  famUiee  with  the  barest  necessities 
of  life.  To  not  take  this  action  wUl  simply 
continue  to  overburden  public  welfare 
which  business  and  individuals  p>ay  for 
out  of  tax  revenues. 

Even  at  this  new  "higher"  level,  the 
m<nimiiTT>  wage  Is  a  wage  level  so  low 
that  imder  existing  law  not  a  penny  oC 
Federal  taxes  would  be  paid  by  the  wage 
earner. 

However,  Mr.  President,  although  rec- 
ognizing the  need  for  an  Increase  in  the 
minimum  wage,  I  am  worried  about  the 
impact  it  virould  have  on  business  adjust- 
ing to  it.  I  think  that  emjrfoyers  gen- 
erally are  aware  of  and  prep«u"ed  for  an 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  bill.  But  I  am  not 
sure  that  a  second  increase  a  year  later 
in  employees  covered  prior  to  1966  Is  wise. 
I  think  this  might  be  putting  too  high 
a  cost  burden  on  business  too  soon. 
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For  that  reason.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment,  althou«(b  retaining  the  com- 
mittee provision  extending  the  mlnlmimi 
wage  eventually  to  $2.20  would  delaj'  the 
jump  from  $2  to  $2.20  for  2  years.  The 
minimum  wage  would  become  effective  2 
years  after  effective  date  of  the  bill, 
rather  than  1  year. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  we  may  have  a  brief 
quorum  call,  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side,  and  that  Imme- 
diately after  the  quorum  call  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  may  resume  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 

The  .second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
mi'  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
toUows: 

On  page  21.  Una  16  strUce  "year"  and  Insert 
In  lieu   ciiereof  ■'eighteen  months." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

The  matter  of  when  the  $2.20  should 
take  effect  has  been  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable discussion,  and  I  feel  that  the 
closeness  of  the  vote  on  the  substitute 
certainly  shows  that  there  is  a  consider- 
able amount  of  concern  on  that  score. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  In  detail 
with  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  '  Mr.  Williajis  ) ,  and 
we  are  willing,  not  that  we  thought  there 
was  any  Imperfection  in  our  argument 
respecting  the  $2.20  or  In  the  committee's 
action,  under  the  circumstances,  out  of 
deference  to  the  views  of  a  number  of  our 
colleagues  that  the  $2.20  comes  too  .soon 
in  terms  of  the  size  of  the  Increase,  to 
extend  the  effective  date  of  that  increase 
from  1  year  to  a  year  and  6  months  later; 
and  with  that  In  mind.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  proposed  this  amendment  for  my- 
self. I  have  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  asked 
ray  colleague  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey as  to  whether  he  wished  to  Join  in  It, 
but  that  is  not  material.  I  feel  he  Is  with 
me  on  it.  and  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur in  the  logic  of  the  able  and  dlstln- 
giilshed  Senator  from  New  York,  and  I 
wish  to  join  with  him.  if  It  is  agreeable, 
as  a  co^xBiaor  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  certainly 
appreciate  that,  and  I  a&k  unanimous 


consent  that  the  names  of  the  Senators 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph  and 
Mr  Robert  C  Byrd>  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remamder  of  my 
time  on  this  amendment,  if  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  wlD  >1eld  back  the  time 
In  opposition. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  back  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  jnelded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Javits'  . 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  President,  in  lieu  of 
the  language  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  I  propose  as  a  .substitute 
the  language  which  I  now  send  to  the 
desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sub- 
stitute amendment  will  be  stated. 

Ttie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  langxiage  proposed  by  the 
.Senator  from  New  York,  Mr.  Javtts,  Insert 
the  followlnf?:  on  paee  21.  line  16.  strike 
"year'    and  Insert  therein  "two  years" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  substitute 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
'  Mr.  Percy  ' . 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  the  com- 
ments that  I  made  earlier  in  connection 
with  rn>'  amendment,  I  gave  the  basic 
underlying  reasons  why  I  feel  ttiat  it  is 
necessary.  J  would  simply  like  to  expand 
on  those  reasons  for  an  additional  min- 
ute or  two. 

My  amendment,  now  in  the  form  of  a 
substitute.  £ilthough  retaining  the  com- 
mittee provision  extending  the  minimum 
wage  eventually  to  $2.20  would  delay  the 
jump  from  $2  to  $2.20  for  2  years.  The 
$2.20  minimum  wage  would  become  effec- 
tive 2  years  after  effective  date  of  the  bill, 
rather  than   1  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
not  affect  the  phase-in  of  the  minimum 
wage  for  nonagricultural  employees  cov- 
ered by  the  1966  or  1972  law  for  the  first 
time,  nor  would  it  affect  agricultural  em- 
ployees. It  would  affect  only  those  em- 
ployees covered  prior  to  1966  who  are 
scheduled  to  go  to  $2  upon  the  effective 
date  of  the  act  and  to  $2.20  a  year  later. 
What  this  would  mean  in  actuality  is  that 
all  nonagricultural  employees,  both  those 
covered  prior  to  1966  and  those  covered 
for  the  first  time  in  the  1966  or  1972  acts, 
would  get  to  a  minimimi  wage  of  $2.20  at 
the  same  time.  2  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  this  amend- 
ment would  enable  employers  to  adjust 
somewhat  more  easily  to  the  impact  of 
the  minimum  wage  and  I  reconmiend  it 
to  my  colleagues.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
managers  of  the  bill  might  be  willing  to 
accept  this  amendment  and  will  see  its 
justice. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes.  Mr  President,  it 
impresses  me  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ulinola  presents  a  real- 
istic time  frame.  We  are  going,  60  days 
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after  the  enactment,  imder  the  term»  of 
the  bill,  to  $2  for  1  year  and  the  bill  u 
presented  brings  It  thereafter  to  tiM 
Extending  the  period  of  adjustmatt 
another  year  before  reaching  the  $]J0 
as  a  practical  matter,  suggests  a  grctt 
deal  of  merit  to  me  as  manager  of  tts 
bill,  and  I  support  it. 

Mr  BOGQS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  most 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Pmct)  b 
offering  this  amendment. 

It  strikes  a  reasonable  middle  ground, 
I  believe,  between  the  provisions  of  the 
committee  bill  and  the  provisions  of  the 
substitute  which  was  Just  defeated.  The 
bill,  as  it  now  stands,  would  provide  an 
immediate  incresuse  to  $2  an  hour,  with  a 
further  increase  to  $2.20  coming  i  ytu 
later,  for  most  employees.  Those  em- 
ployees newly  covered  by  this  bill  and 
those  newly  covered  by  the  1966  act 
would  have  their  minlmimis  increased  to 
SI. 80  now,  $2  next  year,  and  $2.20  the 
year  after. 

This  amendment  would  put  ail  theae 
covered  employees  on  the  same  footing 
next  year,  instead  of  in  1974. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  should 
strive  in  this  legislation  to  correct  Ine- 
qualities that  exist,  but  that  we  should 
be  ever  mindful  of  the  specter  of  inflatton 
which  troubles  our  country.  The  increase 
from  $1.60  to  a  $2  minimum  very  nearly 
matches  the  rate  of  inflation  since  the 
last  minimimi  wage  legislation  was 
passed  in  1966. 

To  be  anxious  to  go  far  beyond  that 
level  at  this  point  would  be,  I  believe, 
courting  inflation.  We  should  provlite 
equity  now,  and  also  provide  more  rea- 
sonable breathing  space  before  the  next 
increase. 

This  amendment  would  accompliah 
that.  It  is,  I  believe,  good  and  responsible 
legislation  taking  into  consideration  both 
the  needs  of  the  working  poor  and  the 
problems  of  inflation. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Doea  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nay« 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wUl 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Ellender),  are  necefisarily 
akKsent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan;  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pm-BRiOHx)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  family. 

I  ftuther  announce  that,  if  preeent 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  cuinoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  1» 
necessarily  absent. 
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The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mmroi)  Is  absent  because  of  fflneas. 

rSe  BeoAtoT  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bnc- 
,«rT)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

U  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)    would  vote 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  87, 
nays  6,  as  follows; 

[No.  283  Leg.] 
TEAS— 87 


Aiken 

Allen 
AUott 

B«limon 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brock 
Brocke 
Buckley 
Burdlck 
Byrd, 
Harry  F 


Jr. 


Oarabrell 

Oravel 

Grlffln 

ourney 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HoUlngB 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 


B^,  Robert  C.  Jordan,  Idaho 


Csnncn 

cmies 

Church ' 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Craoston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Eigleton 

Esstland 

Brvln 

Ptnnln 

Pong 


Lcing 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Matblas 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 


Nelaon 

Packivood 

Paatore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prowntre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Sax  be 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thxirmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 

WUllams 

Tonng 


esse 
Domlnlck 


Anderson 

BUer 

Bennett 


NATS — 6 
Goldwater  Kennedy 

Harris  Stevens 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Ellender  Mundt 

Fi'.lbrlght 

Jordan,  N.C. 

So  Mr.  Percy's  amendment  to  Mr. 
Javits'  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JAVITS  and  Mr.  STAFFORD 
moved  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  conmiimicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Stevenson)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  stin- 
dry  committees,  and  withdrawing  the 
nomination  of  Otto  F.  Otepka,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  a  member  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board. 


PAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1861)  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
Maended,  to  extend  Its  protection  to  ad- 
(Utkmal  onployees,  to  raise  the  minimum 
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wage  to  $2.20  an  hour,  to  pimrlds  foe  kd 
8-hour  workday,  and  tea  other  purpoeee. 

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  The  Question  now  recurs  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  as  amended  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Amend  committee  substitute  m  foUowa: 
On  page  25.  line  31  strike  the  foUowlag:  "in 
such  subsection"  and  Inaert  m  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowtng:  "in  subaectlon  (b)  o(  this 
section". 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
merely  a  technical  amendment,  because 
the  bill  as  drafted  does  not  carry  into 
effect  the  intent  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  substitute  would  pro- 
vide that  any  restaurant  or  any  concern 
having  a  Government  service  contract 
would  have  to  pay  all  of  its  employees, 
whether  involved  in  Government  service 
contract  work  or  not,  the  full  $2  mlnl- 
mum,  starting  with  the  effective  date  of 
the  act,  whereas  aU  competitors  of  such 
business  would  be  at  the  $1.80  level.  The 
mere  fact  that  a  company  has  a  portion 
of  its  business  in  Government  service 
contract  work  would  require  that  all  em- 
ployees, whether  engaged  In  Government 
service  contract  work  or  not,  would  re- 
ceive the  full  |2,  whereas  the  competltloci 
in  the  restaurant  business — and  I  will  use 
that  business  as  an  example — would  be 
paid  at  the  $1.80  level. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  in  mind  a  com- 
pany that  has  some  250  establishments 
and  three  of  those  are  engaged  in  Gov- 
ernment service  contracts.  Yet  in  247 
of  those  establishments  there  are  no 
Government  service  contract  employees. 
They  would  nevertheless  be  paid  the 
entire  $2  an  hour,  whereas  the  competi- 
tion next  door  would  be  paid  at  the  $1.80 
level. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  and  I  believe  he  will  state  to 
the  Senator  that  he  is  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct.  The  bill  should  reflect 
our  intention  to  go  to  coverage  at  the 
rate  that  newly  covered  employees  reach 
the  maximum  rate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  would  put  all  emiiloyees 
on  the  same  basis  that  do  the  same  type 
of  work. 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  pointing  out 
this  inadvertence  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  accept 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


Mr.  WZUJAMB.  Mr.  Preiidiot.  I  yl«ld 
baek  tbt  rwnaindf  of  my  ttaie. 

The  FRBBnXDiO  O&VTCER.  AU  time 
haa  bMD  yltided  back.  The  quMtian  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendmmt  ot  the 
Rfflwtor  fmfn  A^***'"^^ 

The  anwndmgnt  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  VEBfTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  daek  an  amendnMnt  on  bebalt  of 
mysdf ,  and  Senatocs  Maxkus,  Puuatm, 
BoGos,  BMfWPT,  and  Staitokb. 

The  FREBIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amandment  will  be  reported. 

Tbe  leflislattve  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

On  page  17.  line  15,  strike  "40"  aad  Inmt 
therein  "60". 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yl^d  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Venaoni. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  PresMent,  I  ssk 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  en  the  amwuimmt 
of  the  Senator  from  niinote. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BTAFFOKD.  Mr.  I^estdent,  Z 
heartily  support  the  amendutait  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  urge  its 
adopticxi. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Smator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  Presldait,  I  off«'  the  amendoasnt 
to  restore  the  tip  credit  from  40  percent 
as  written  in  the  committee  btD  to  its 
current  level  in  the  law  of  50  perc«it. 

Under  currrat  law,  an  employer  may 
determine  the  amount  of  tips  reo^ved  by 
a  tipped  employee  and  may  credit  that 
amotmt  against  the  appiicatA^  t«tt»«»iiim 
wage,  but  the  amoimt  so  credited  may 
not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  nntnimnm 
wage. 

The  committee  Ull  reduces  the  tip  al- 
lowance against  the  mintwmnr.  wage 
from  50  to  40  percent  of  the  miTrfmiim 
wage,  requires  employe:  explanations  to 
employees  of  the  tip  credit  proTlskins, 
and  requires  that  all  tips  reoetved  be  paid 
out  to  tipped  OBidoyeee.  m  aridttliwi  the 
committee  bill  establishes  an  overtime 
proTisioa  for  the  first  time  for  restau- 
rant employeee.  In  current  law  tbMe  is 
no  overtime  provision  of  soch  employees. 
Overtime  would  be  required  from  hows 
over  48  oo  the  effective  date  of  the  bill, 
44  hours  after  the  first  year,  and  40 
hours  edta:  the  second  year. 

The  comUnation  of  these  committee 
actions  impoecs  substantial  new  hlglnw 
costs  on  restaurants  and  food  service 
operations.  The  combination  of  the  $3J20 
minimum  wa«e  and  the  reduction  in  the 
Up  credit  alone — not  even  considering 
effects  of  the  new  overtime  provisions— 
wou^d  Increase  restatirant  employees' 
minimum  wage  60  percent  within  the 
next  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  this  increaae  is 
too  high.  I  do  favor  raising  the  mintowiim 
wage  and  feel  that  overtime  provisions 
are  justiflable  for  restaurant  employees, 
but  I  believe  that  the  additional  reoutee- 
ment  in  the  bill  in  changing  the  tip  credit 
from  60  to  40  percent  is  too  much  of  a 
burden  for  restaurants  in  1  year. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment would  stmply  ke^  the  tip  credit 
provision  as  it  exists  In  current  law — 60 
percent,  lliis  will  still  result  In  a  first 
year  minimum  wsge  Increase  for  restau- 
rant employeee  of  37.5  percent,  no  sUgJht 
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amount,  but  it  will  not  impose  a  60- 
percent  minimum  wage  increase. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  brief  ex- 
planation of  my  amendment  is  sufBcient. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  managers  of  the 
bill  would  accept  this  amendment  as  I 
feel  that  it  makes  good  sense  and  is 
justlfable. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  >'ield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr    President,  I  slate  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  I  favor  his 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent 
amendment.  As  I  understand,  it  merely 
leaves  in  the  50-perceni  tip  fiedit  rather 
than  reducing  it  to  40  percent. 
Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  However,  it  still  provides 
the  applicable  minimum  wage. 
Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  distingnished  Senator 
from    West    Virginia    <Mr.    Robert    C 
Byiu)'.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  h< 
and   I   be   added   as   cosponsors  of   thu 
ainenclmi'iit. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
UKhted  to  have  the  Senator  from  West 
Virgima  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
as  coFponsors  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  lb  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVIT3.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator's  amendment  leave  in  that  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  which  requires  that  the 
Up  benefits  actually  go  to  the  employee 
That  provision  was  included  by  us  in  the 
bill.  The  Senator  would  raise  the  allow- 
ance flgiire  back  to  what  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  We  have  in  the  bill  a  provi- 
sion which  required  the  actual  delivery  of 
the  Up  to  the  worker.  The  Senator  leaves 
that  provision  in. 
Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  That  is  fine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  support  the  amendment  and  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  agree  to  it.  I  think 
aeain  that  it  is  one  of  those  necessar>' 
corrections   in   the   bill   which   develop 
when  the  detailed  economic  interests  of 
Individual  States  and  under  individual 
situations  become  clear  and  gives  the 
manager  of  the  bill  a  concept  as  to  the 
broad  field  involved. 

I  deeply  feel  that  the  Senator  had  this 
Interest  in  heart  and  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  and  I  support  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
Important,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  just  noted,  that  the  notice  and  the 
deiivwy  provisions  remain  as  they  are 
in  the  bill.  This  amendment  would  re- 
stoi«  the  tip  credit  to  50  percent,  al- 
though we  had  reduced  it.  I  believe  the 
most  important  aspects  are  retained,  and 
I  support  restoring  the  tip  credit  to  50 
percent. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  committee  for  what  it  did  in 
that  respect.  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
support  of  the  managers  of  the  bill  for 
my  amendment.  I  feel  it  is  a  just  provi- 


sion. Certainly  acceptance  of  this 
amendment  was  very  important  I  felt. 
Although  it  was  included  in  the  substi- 
tute I  did  not  feel  that  the  Dominick 
substitute  was  acceptable  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  TAFT,  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator j^eld? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
this  amendment  is  very  much  in  order 
and  is  verj-  appropriate.  From  conversa- 
tions I  have  had  with  employers  I  be- 
lieve it  is  absolutely  vital.  I  think  it  would 
be  extremely  disruptive  of  the  entire 
industry. 

For  that  rea.son,  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado and  I  proposed  a  change  in  com- 
mittee. The  substitute  I  would  note  in- 
cluded basically  the  provision  that  the 
Senator  is  proposing  and  I  will  support  it. 
Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINTCK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr.  T.mt>  said  that 
this  is  another  example  of  an  amend- 
ment which  we  brought  up  in  committee 
aftd  tried  to  get  through,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  small  business  test  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  and  I  offered,  and  got 
voted  dovv-n  again. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  managers 
of  the  bill  are  changing  their  minds.  I 
wish  thev  had  done  it  earlier. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  aware 
of  the  fact  that  in  committee  the  Sena- 
tor thought  this  provision  was  impor- 
tant. In  my  remarks  I  commended  him 
-or  the  work  he  is  carrying  on  and  I 
stated  why  I  felt  the  conunittee  bill  was 
not  entirely  acceptable,  but  I  thought  it 
was  a  better  base  from  which  to  work 
than  the  Dominick  substitute. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  justice 
of  this  provision  was  fought  for  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  in  committee  and 
I  appreciate  his  consistency  in  support- 
ing tins  provision. 

I  have  one  last  request  to  make.  The 
three  provisions  I  felt  needed  to  be  modi- 
fled  in  the  committee  bill — one  with  re- 
spect to  small  businesses,  one  with  regard 
to  restaurant  and  food  .services,  and  one 
with  regard  to  the  1-year  stretchout  so 
that  the  impact  of  the  minimum  wage 
would  not  be  so  severe — have  now  been 
proWded  for  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  Stafford  amendment  which  I  sup- 
ported on  the  tioor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
Is  yielded  back.  The  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson  t,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellendkk),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  PcLBRiGHT),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kxn- 
nkdy)  are  necessarily  absent. 


I  ftu^her  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr,  Jordan)  isi]). 
sent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  troa 
Arkansas  (Mr.  FVlbright)  Is  abeoitbe* 
cause  of  Illness  In  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  prenet 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  ArkauM 
(Mr.  PuLBRiGHT)  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  <Mr.  Ei-unroiR)  would  each 
vote  "yea."' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  iMr.  Bakm)  U 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Ut. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  Bnr- 
NEXT)  is  detained  on  official  businea*. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Utah  'Mr.  Bennett)   would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  B8, 
nays  1.  as  follows: 

[No.  284  Leg  ! 
YEAS — 89 
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Aiken 

.■\neu 

AUott 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Hoggs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Bvrcl. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C 
Cannon 
Case 
Church 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 

Dominick 
Eagieton 
Eastland 
Ervln 
Fannin 
Pong 


aambrcll 

Gold  water 

Gravel 

GrlfBn 

O'jrney 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Hushes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan. Idaho 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

MrClellan 

McQee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Me  teal  f 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

NATS— 1 

ChUes 


Muskle 

Nelson  , 

Pack  wood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

I^roxmlre 

Randolph 

RlMcoff 

Roth 

Sax  be 

Sch'welker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

.StgfTcrd 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Svmlngton 

Taft 

Taimadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 

wiuiama 

Toung 


NOT  VOTZNO — 10 

Jordan.  N.C. 


Ellender 

Pulbright 

Harris 


Kennedy 
Mundt 


.Anderson 
Baker 
Bennett 
Bible 

So  Mr.  Percy's  amendment  on  page 
17,  line  15.  was  agreed  to.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bmls 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  TAFT  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  M» 
immediate  consideration.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  ammo- 
ment,  as  follows : 

On  page  16.  lln«  7,  beginning  with  the  wort 
"including"  strike  all  through  the  wort 
"babysitter)  "  In  line  8. 

Mr.  TATT.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment which  would  strike  the  added  ow- 
erage  of  the  committee  bill  for  do™"*, 
employees.  It  does  so  by  taking  out  »e 
language  on  page  16  which  includes  in  tne 
deflnlUon  of  employee  as  an  IndlvidMl 
employed  by  an  employer,  including  any 
individual  employed  in  domestic  serr- 
Ice  other  than  a  babysitter. 

The  arguments  In  support  of  tHisj**- 
tlcular  amendment  have  been  made  m 


-.„n«<tion  with  the  substitute  proposed 
2°S  senator  from  Colorado  and  my- 
Sf  wd  I  do  not  intend  to  belabor  them 
?iiT  great  length  here.  I  do  however 
fntmd  to  a.sk  for  a  roUcall  vote,  and  at 
STttoe  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

ttj  TAFT  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  propriety  and  legaUty  of 
covering  domestic  help  was  raised  and 
dLussed  at  great  length  In  the  commit- 
«r  and  I  would  Uke  to  address  myself 
^t  to  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  particular  provision.  I 
believe  the  Senate  does  have  a  respon- 
'sibility  in  this  connection,  and  I  think  we 
ouifht  to  examine  the  question  very  care- 
fX  for  I  feel  that  if  the  Senate  acts 
in  this  case  to  include  domestic  employees 
under  the  commerce  clause,  there  is 
absolutely  no  limit  to  which  the  com- 
merce clause  may  go  in  regulating  the 
lives  of  every  American. 

I  think  there  is  no  legal  basis  for  it. 
I  think  it  is  unconstitutional.  I  realize 
ultimately  the  constitutional  question  is 
up  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  I  do  not 
see  why  we  should  burden  the  Nation's 
housewives  with  possible  sentences  until 
the  question  is  decided. 

I  have  cited,  in  the  minority  views,  the 
case  of  United  States  against  Oregon 
State  Medical  Society,  which  was 
affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1952. 
in  whicn  the  Court  stld: 

The  practice  of  medicine  as  conducted 
vrtthln  the  State  of  Oregon  by  doctors  of 
Oregon,  Including  defendanU,  is  not  trade  or 
commerce  within  the  mesjilng  of  Section  1 
of  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Law  .  .  nor  is  it 
commerce  within  the  meaning  of  the  constl- 
tntlonal  erant  of  power  to  Confess  "to 
rejulate  commerce  •  •  •  among  the  several 
states." 

Well,  If  physicians  who  are  using  In 
their  practice  medicines  and  equipment 
that  comes  across  State  lines,  cannot  be 
said  to  be  affecting  Interstate  commerce. 
how  In  the  world  can  we  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  someone  who  comes  in  to 
help  a  houswlfe  who  needs  some  addi- 
tional assistance  and  help  in  her  own 
home  be  covered? 

The  arguments  advanced  by  the  ma- 
jority report  related  to  a  case  which  arose 
under  the  ci\1l  rights  law,  and  related  to 
a  restaurant.  With  regard  to  that  case. 
Katzenbach  v.  McClung.  379  U.S.  294.  the 
Court  said : 

Of  course,  the  mere  fact  that  Congress  has 
said  when  particular  activities  shall  be 
deemed  to  affect  commerce  does  not  preclude 
further  examination  by  this  Court.  Where 
we  find  that  the  legislators,  In  the  light  of 
the  facts  and  testimony  before  them,  have  a 
rational  basis  for  finding  a  chosen  regula- 
tory scheme  necessary  to  the  protection  of 
commerce,  our  investigation  Is  at  an  end. 

I  agree  with  that  basic  proposition.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  was  representing 
that  viewpoint  with  regard  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  civil  rights  laws  Involved 
when  we  passed  those  laws,  and  I  have 
backed  that  position  since.  But  the  ques- 
tion remaining,  under  this  concept.  Is 
whether  there  is  here  a  rational  basis  to 
extend  coverage  under  the  commerce 
clause. 

In  Katzenbach,  there  was  sin  area  of 


testimony  that  discrimination  in  restau- 
rants had  a  highly  restrictive  effect  upon 
interstate  travel  by  Negroes.  The  res- 
taurant in  concern  in  the  Katzenbach 
case,  Ollie's  Barbecue,  was  located  only  11 
blocks  from  a  State  highway.  Addition- 
ally. 46  percent  of  the  meats  purchaaed 
by  the  restaurant  were  procured  from 
outside  the  State.  I  thmk  this  is  an  open 
and  shut  case,  and  there  is  no  question 
about  its  comuig  under  the  commerce 
tlaiise.  But  ;hai  case  has  absolutely  no 
relationship  to  the  case  we  are  talking 
about  with  regard  to  conmierce. 

Moving  from  the  question  of  consti- 
tutlonahty,  I  think  we  have  a  number  of 
other  really  serious  practical  questions 
involved  here.  I  am  sure  all  of  us  are 
lamiliar,  as  a  matter  of  judicial  notice 
or  at  least  congressional  notice,  with  the 
fact  that  the  coverage  of  domestics  un- 
der the  social  security  law  and  imder  the 
Federal  income  tax  law.  which  I  approve 
of,  and  I  think  is  desirable  and  necessary. 
Nevertheless  the  enactment  of  these  laws 
have  resulted  in  a  very,  very  widespread 
degree  of  first,  confusion;  second,  frus- 
tration; and  third,  avoidance  of  the  tax 
entirely  by  many  individuals.  I  believe 
the  result  of  these  laws  have  resulted  in 
direct  evasion  in  many  instances,  per- 
haps sometimes  legal  evasion,  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  the  individual  employee 
does  not  work  for  one  employer  long 
enough  to  qualify  for  coverage  under  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

If  we  see  a  great  degree  of  evasion  and 
avoidance — there  will  be  regulations,  in- 
structions, and  bulletins,  which  the 
housewife  will  promptly  put  in  the  waste- 
basket  and  forget,  and  then  feel  greatly 
frustrated  at  not  knowing  whether  she  is 
obeying  the  law  or  whether  she  can  or 
cannot  hire  an  Indivldiial  to  provide 
services. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  babysitters 
are  excluded  by  the  terms  of  the  com- 
mittee bill,  and  that  is  fine;  they  ought 
to  be  excluded.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
should  not  even  think  about  the  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  brlnghig  babysitters 
under  coverage.  The  employment  is 
transitory  and  infrequent,  and  I  think  in 
a  way  it  is  like  that  of  newsboys,  who 
also  are  continued  to  be  exempted,  al- 
though there  Is  sc.ne  question.  I  think, 
psychologically,  v.hether  if  you  cover  do- 
mestics you  should  not  cover  newsboys  as 
well. 

Many  of  us  may  not  realize  that  much 
of  the  domestic  service  in  this  country — 
I  do  not  know  what  percentage  of  it — 
is  directed  toward  taking  care  of  older 
people,  living  in  their  own  homes,  who 
need  additional  help  to  have  the  proper 
nutrition.  In  this  session  of  Congress,  we 
have  acted  in  our  committees  and  on  this 
floor  to  provide  a  hot  meal  program  for 
the  older  citizens  of  America  and  to  pro- 
vide funds  and  encouragement  for  people 
to  go  into  this  type  of  activity.  This 
would  be  domestic  service,  in  large  part. 
By  adding  to  that  cost  today,  we  are 
going  to  increase  tremendously  the  cost 
of  taking  care  of  our  older  people,  per- 
haps force  into  nursing  homes  some  of 
them  who  otherwise  could  be  taken  care 
of  perfectly  well  in  their  own  homes. 

I  feel  sympathy  for  the  domestic  who 
Is  underpaid,  but  these  problems  have  to 
be  examined  in  balance.  I  think  the 


answer,  In  the  long  rim,  for  the  domestic 
who  is  underpaid  is  to  turn  to  other 
professions,  which  is  what  lias  happened. 
By  enacting  coverage  of  domestics,  I  do 
believe  the  Congress  will  have  made  a 
mistake. 

We  are  talking  about  equitable  con- 
siderations as  balanced  against  the  rights 
of  the  individual  employee.  Let  us  see 
iiow  this  would  be  discriminatory  to  the 
women  of  this  coimtry,  because  we  are 
concerned  about  that.  I  cannot  think  of 
anjlhing  more  discriminatory  to  the  in- 
dividual housewife,  insofar  as  this  is 
concerned,  than  when  we  say  we  are  not 
going  to  cover  establishments  in  which 
the  business  done  is  less  than  $250,000  a 
year;  yet,  we  are  going  to  cover  every 
household  in  the  coimtry. 

I  think  that  the  entire  concept,  while 
it  pulls  on  the  heartstrings,  perhaps,  is 
ill-considered  and  ill-timed  and  does  not 
merit  the  favorable  consideration  oi  the 
Senate. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  offered  this 
g.mendment  toda>-  and  have  asked  that 
tlie  Senate  vote  upon  it.  It  is  not  Included 
in  the  House  bill.  1  anticipate  that  it  will 
be  a  major  issue  in  conference.  If  it 
.'ihould  remain  in  the  Senate  biU. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  some  time  on  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  want  to  start  out 
by  asking  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  if  he  would  mind  addmg  my  name 
as  a  cosponsor  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Colorado  as  a 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  be  included  as  a  cosponsor  of 

the  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  sure  how  many  Senators  are  listen- 
ing carefiUly  to  this  debate,  and  I  think 
that  is  unfortunate,  because  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  amendment.  It  seems 
apparent  that  these  problems  are  compU- 
cated  by  the  other  work  of  the  Senate — 
work  In  the  ofBces.  work  in  committees. 
Yet,  we  are  dealing  with  things  which 
are  really  of  vital  concern  to  the  Ameri- 
ceai  pubUc. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  subject 
which  concerns  not  only  the  domestic 
workers  themselves  but  also  everj-  house- 
hold which  finds  a  need  for  bringing  peo- 
ple in  to  assist  them  either  in  cleaning 
once  a  week  or  In  doing  laundry  once 
a  week  or  whatever. 

The  question  in  my  mind,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  brought  up  originally, 
is  this:  Where  does  Congress  get  the 
power  to  say  that  a  cleaning  woman  Is 
within  the  Interstate  commerce  clause? 
That  is  the  only  ccostltutional  basis  for 
extending  any  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
coverage  to  domestics.  The  committee 
report  Is  very  interesting  in  this  respect, 
and  I  want  to  reewl  from  It.  It  says: 

The  addltlonta  quMttoo  ai  th*  ooostltu- 

tlon&Uty  of  coverage  of  domestics  was  rmiBXl 

Th«  coti]inltt««  found  tltat  domMtioa  and 

th«  equipment  that  tbay  um  in  thetr  vxxX 

tn  dlrwtly  in  tnt«r>tate  oomTnwroe.  For  «au 
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ample,  vacuum  cleanere  are  produced  In 
only  six  State*,  laundry  equipment  la  pro- 
duced .11  only  seven  States,  cheating  a  tre- 
mendous flow  of  equipment  of  these  items 
used  dally  by  domestics 

In  addition,  employment  of  domeertlcs  In 
household  frees  time  for  the  members  of 
the  household  to  themselvee  engage  In  ac- 
tivlclee  In  mterstato  oommeirce. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  some  far- 
fetched statements  in  my  career  in  the 
Senate,  but  I  think  that  is  about  as  far- 
fetched as  anything  I  can  think  of.  To 
say  that  someone  who  may  come  In 
with  a  mop,  not  even  use  a  vacuum  clean- 
er, and  try  to  help  a  housewife  clean, 
or  whatever  It  may  be.  and  say  that  be- 
cause that  housewife  has  a  vacuum 
cleaner  in  her  house,  the  maid  Is  going 
to  be  in  Interstate  commerce,  goes 
beyond  any  possible  stretch  of  the  imag- 
ination. All  I  can  say  is  that  if  domes- 
tic workers  as  such  are  in  interstate  com- 
merce by  virtue  of  the  fact  thai  a  house- 
iiolder  has  a  vacuum  cleaner  in  her 
house,  then  the  commerce  power  ha.«  no 
limits  whatever  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  do  whatever  it  wishes.  I 
think  the  committee  report  on  ttiis  is 
totally  unbelievable. 

I  would  say  in  conjunction  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio,  there- 
fore, that  if  this  question  should  be 
tested  in  court,  there  is  no  doubt  ui  my 
mind  that  the  court  would  rule  on  the 
side  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  my- 
self. 

But  let  me  put  up  another  question, 
which  I  do  not  think  was  even  con- 
sidered by  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee. We  have  just  started  an  organization 
in  Colorado — started  by  older,  retired 
people — called  Home  Sitters.  Inc.  It  is 
an  incorporated  business.  They  go  to 
people  who  are  going  away — In  this  day 
of  txoubie.  with  crime  and  burglar>- 
and  the  rest,  people  do  not  want  to 
leave  their  houses  unguarded — and  they 
sit  In  the  house.  They  call  themselves 
home  sitters.  This  is  domestic  senlce. 
What  do  they  do?  They  stay  in  the  home. 
They  water  the  plants  and  flowers,  such 
as  there  .ire.  They  are  supposed  to  get 
$10  per  day  They  are  there  for  24 
hours,  or  let  us  say  they  are  there  for 
only  12  hours.  Actually,  they  will  be  there 
24  hours.  This  Is  considerably  less  than 
any  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  on  that? 
Mr.  IX)MINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr  TAFT.  In  my  personal  experience, 
I  have  known  of  a  similar  occupation 
such  as  a  pet  sitter  or  a  dog  sitter  or  a 
cat  sitter. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  absolutely 
true.  The  Senator  Is  correct.  They  are 
obviously  performing  a  domestic  service. 
because  they  are  taking  care  of  the  pets 
or  the  house  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

They  get  $10  a  day.  This  is  much  below 
the  minimum.  And  they  do  not  want  to 
get  any  more  than  that.  Why?  Because  if 
they  do,  they  are  beyond  the  limit  of 
social  security,  and  they  are  penalized  in 
their  social  security  payment. 

So  if  we  have  to  pay  a  retired  group  of 
people  of  this  kind  the  minimum  wage, 
they  are  going  to  get  over  the  limit  dur- 
ing the  process  of  the  year,  and  thereby 
the  social  security  benefits,  for  which 


they  have  been  paj'tng  aU  their  working 
lives,  will  be  cut  back,  and  they  will  not 
have  that  income,  even  though  they  have 
in  fact  been  providing  a  useful  service 
to  the  people  in  the  country. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  j-leld? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  j-ield. 

Mr,  ERVIN.  Does  this  bill  bring  all 
domestic  employees  under  the  coverage? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  a  housewife  does  not 
keep  the  kind  of  records  required  by  the 
regulations,  she  would  be  subject  to 
criminal  prosecution  in  the  Federal 
courts  or  to  a  jail  sentence. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct.  I 
brought  these  points  up  in  committee, 
and  so  did  Senator  Taft.  We  got  over- 
itiied  again  in  committee,  as  we  were  on 
these  fairly  important  amendments. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. We  are  totally  outside  our  boimds 
in  trying  to  include  domestics  within  the 
interstate  commerce  clause.  How  anyone 
coming  in  to  clean  a  household  can  be 
said  to  .substantially  affect  interstate 
commerce  is  more  than  I  can  understand. 

I  urge  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  have  had 
called  to  my  attention  two  conforming 
amendments  which  will  be  necessary  if 
this  amendment  is  to  be  adopted. 

Therefore,  at  this  Ume  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  modify  the  amendment, 
to  change  it  by  adding  the  following 
language: 

On  page  25,  line  24  strike  aU  through  line 
5  on  page  26 

On  page  35  strike  lines  3  and  4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BUCKLEY'.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  Will  the  Senator  please  send  the 
amendments  to  the  desk? 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  suggest  that  the  time 
be  without  charge  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  T  yield 
myself  5  minutes  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
really  one  of  the  key  elements  of  the  bill. 
With  relation  to  those  who  need  it  the 
most,  it  Is  probably  the  key  element  of 
the  bill  insofar  as  extension  of  coverage 
is  concerned. 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  these  are  employees  who  are  not  con- 
sidered like  other  categories  of  employ- 
ee.'s — unhappily  for  all  of  us,  because  I 
think  it  tends  to  diminish  the  supply  of 
this  kind  of  help  which  is  so  urgently 
needed — and  have  suffered  In  many 
ways.  For  a  long  time  they  were  not  on 


social  security.  "ITiey  have  not  been  undK 
the  minimum  wage.  Even  now,  we  are  not 
covering  them  for  overtime.  They  hate 
many  difficulties. 

IJke  many  people  in  the  country  that 
hire  the  necessary-  domestic  help,  my  own 
family  does.  It  has  been  my  convlcaoc 
for  a  long  time  that  we  shotild  reaUn 
that  they  are  employees  and  make  them 
feel  that  they  were  no  different,  but 
rail  them  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss,  as  the  caae 
may  be.  and  treat  them  no  differently 
from  anyone  who  worked  In  a  bank  or 
an>-where  else.  It  would  be  very  nice  If 
It  were  handled  in  that  way.  However, 
we  demean  their  work  otherwise. 

This  is  a  long  and  tortuous  step  in  the 
progress  of  mankind  to  give  dignity  to  a 
calling  which  has  every  right  to  have 
dignity.  They  are  p^ple  in  one's  own 
home.  They  handle  the  food  one's  fam- 
ily eats.  Tliey  should  have  as  much  dig- 
nity and  be  as  elevated  as  any  other  pro- 
fession. This  measure  is  an  attempt  to  do 
that.  What  are  the  objections  to  it? 

The  objection  cannot  be  that  the  t2 
minimum  wage  is  too  high.  The  fact  is 
that  they  are  grossly  underpaid. 

Everyone  who  knows  the  problem  of 
hiring  help  realizes  that  a  $2  wage  is  not 
too  high  when  one  considers  the  amount 
of  work  done.  They  run  around  the  house 
and  stand  on  their  feet  for  5  or  6  hours 
a  day  and  are  serving  people  and  clean- 
ing the  house.  It  is  not  easy  work.  We 
wish  people  who  do  this  work  to  have  a 
presentable  appearance  and  to  be  com- 
fortable and  not  feel  that  they  have  to 
starve  or  eat  the  remnants  of  the  family 
food  in  order  to  have  a  decent  meal. 

I  carmot  see  any  argtiment  about  the 
minimum  wage  as  such. 

The  argument  is  made  that  it  Is  in- 
convenient. We  have  tried  to  deal  with 
this  by  exempting  these  workers  from  the 
overtime  provision. 

The  argument  is  made  that  one  has  to 
keep  a  lot  of  records.  Well,  one  has  to 
keep  a  lot  of  records  now  for  social  se- 
curity. The  fact  that  people  do  not  keep 
those  records  does  Hot  excuse  them.  It 
does  not  mean,  because  they  are  violating 
the  social  security  law,  that  we  should 
exempt  them  from  the  minimum  wa«e 
law. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  imless  we  re- 
peal the  social  security  coverage,  the  ar- 
gument that  It  Is  inconvenient  for  » 
housewife  to  keep  records  falls  upon  very 
questionable  groimds. 

To  give  the  Senate  the  benefit  of  my 
own  exijerience,  my  wife  does  not  like  to 
keep  records  either.  We  do  not  have  too 
many  people  employed  at  home.  I  keep 
the  records.  And  every  3  months  my  ofSce 
Is  under  the  responsibility  to  find  out 
what  they  are  paid,  to  look  at  the  check 
book.  And  my  office  will  write  up  the  re- 
turn and  send  It  up.  Sometimes  I  have  to 
hand  carry  it  to  get  Mrs.  Javits  to  sign 
it.  This  is  a  verj-  human  experience.  It 
Is  not  burdensome.  It  takes  someone  with 
a  regularized  practice  to  keep  the  rec- 
ords. A  man  with  an  ordinary  job  dOM 
his  own  Income  tax  return. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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^r  from  New  York  is  recognized  for  an 
iddittonal  2  minutes. 

MrJAVITS  Mr.  President,  it  certainly 
,c  Mt  fair  to  deny  the  benefits  to  the 
Action  of  the  population  which  needs 

"  Sf  SSi  I  wish  to  repeat  what  I  have 
«id  many  times  before.  There  is  no  ques- 
^  about  the  soUcltude  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  or  any  mover  of  such  an 
amendment.  These  people  go  In  homes 
!ndwork  there.  The  Senator  from  New 
j^y  and  I  and  other  Senators  beUeve 
we  should  pay  these  people  the  minimum 
™Le  We  have  this  difference  existing. 
Xtot'  \s  why  we  have  to  vote.  I  beUeve 
that  the  case  for  coverage  of  these  em- 
ployees is  very  strong. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  we  have  cov- 
ered such  employees  under  the  minimum 
wage  When  it  was  sought  to  cover  them, 
the  same  fears  were  expressed  concern- 
ing recordkeeping  and  other  inconven- 
iences. These  employees  have  been  cov- 
ered for  the  last  2  years.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  upset  or  of  anyone  being  prose- 
cuted because  the  employees  were  not 
being  paid  inadequately  or  anything  like 

that. 

So,  based  upon  experience,  based  upon 
need,  and  based  upon  practical  hvunan 
operations  in  the  home,  I  believe  that  do- 
matics  should  be  written  In  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  for  minimum  wage 
coverage. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  therefore 
reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  addressed  himself  to  all  the  compel- 
ling reasons  for  the  rejection  of  this 
amendment  and  for  the  retention  of  do- 
mestics in  coverage  under  this  minimum 
wage  bill. 

C'Brtatnly  every  index  of  the  Income 
indicates  that  the  people  in  these  occu- 
pations are  some  of  the  lowest  paid  em- 
ployees in  our  country  today.  This  rep- 
resents a  group  of  people,  the  domestic 
workers,  who  without  this  legal  protec- 
tion added  to  their  daily  working  life  will 
increasingly  become  a  national  burden 
through  their  need  to  join  the  welfare 
roles. 

The  median  income  for  a  fuU-time  do- 
mestic in  1969  was  $1,926  a  year.  This  is 
far  below  what  an  individual  needs  for 
just  a  minimum  standard  of  living. 
Eighty-one  percent  of  all  domestics  re- 
ported total  cash  incomes  of  under  $2,000 
a  year. 

In  March  1970.  more  than  200.000 
women— and  I  should  point  out  that  97 
percent  of  all  domestic  workers  are 
women 

Mr.  TAIT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  chairman,  with  regard  to  that 
figure,  whether  there  is  any  indication 
there  as  to  the  hours  of  work  to  which 
that  relates.  I  note  that  in  the  commit- 
tee report  it  mentions  the  flgiure  of  $1,900 


and  some-odd.  However,  there  Is  no  in- 
dication of  the  hour*  worked. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
figure  I  have  is  that  it  represents  1,500 
hours  a  yesj".  And  that  is  well  under  the 
minimum. 

Mr.  President,  as  of  March  1970,  more 
than  200,000  women,  and  I  should  point 
out  that  97  percent  of  all  domestics  are 
wcMnen,  were  the  sole  aides  of  their  fam- 
ilies. Almost  three-fifths  of  the  female 
heads  of  families,  reporting  for  their 
families  and  holding  such  occupations 
during  the  year  1969,  had  incomes  below 
the  Federal  established  poverty  level  of 
$3,743  for  a  family  of  four. 

Certainly  we  must  know  that  the 
number  of  persons  employed  as  domestics 
is  going  down.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  within 
the  last  12  years  the  number  of  people 
who  are  in  the  employment  market  as 
domestics  has  been  halved.  This  is  at  a 
period  when  there  is  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  domestic  help. 

We  know  as  we  work  here  that  the 
nimiber  of  women  we  rely  on  to  staff  our 
committees  and  our  offices  in  order  to 
come  to  their  emplojrment  must  have 
some  domestic  helping  them  out  back 
in  their  homes. 

This  is  true  throughout  the  country, 
I  believe  that  hali  of  the  people  em- 
ployed in  this  country  are  women,  and 
in  order  for  women  to  go  to  their  em- 
ployment, they  are  in  the  market  for  do- 
mestic help  to  take  care  of  their  houses.  I 
think  that  this  is  one  of  the  compelling 
reasons  why  we  should  see  the  domestic 
employee  as  an  integral  part  of  our  na- 
tional economy. 

We  do  not  have  to  twist  and  turn  and 
fabricate  a  tenuous  relationship  with  in- 
terstate commerce.  Our  national  econ- 
omy in  good  measure  depends  upon  the 
availability  of  domestic  workers. 

Certainly,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  fully  described  the  need  here  to  bring 
this  legal  protection  to  a  group  of  work- 
ers who  historically  have  not  been  given 
the  full  dignity  they  should  have.  This 
occupation  of  domestics.  I  think,  can  be 
lifted  out  of  the  servant  category  and 
into  a  recognition  of  employment  that 
has  dignity  and  value.  Certainly  anybody 
working  in  this  employment  as  a  domes- 
tic should  have  an  opportimity  to  make 
a  living  wage. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  hope  this  his- 
torical step  will  be  taken — for  the  very 
poor,  for  a  group  of  people  who  are  most- 
ly women,  vhom  we  all  rely  on  so  much 
for  the  stability  of  our  households  in 
their  employment  as  domestic  workers. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes? 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  lis- 
tened with  great  care  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  Iii  effect  what  both  of  them 
were  saying  is,  "We  wish  wages  were 
higher  for  people."  I  do  not  think  any- 
body would  deny  that,  I  carmot  see  any 
argument  about  that.  An  awful  lot  of 
people  wish  the  same  thing,  including 
me.  But  the  thing  I  think  has  not  been 
resolved  here  is:  What  is  to  be  done  about 
retired  people?  Is  it  to  be  required  that 
they  be  paid  the  minimum  wage?  They 
would  be  penalized  in  their  social  secu- 


rity benefits  so  they  could  not  take  on 
Li-ie»e  jobs  and  pick  up  this  extra  money 
they  need  to  supplement  their  incomes. 
Second.  I  think  every  housewife  is 
going  to  have  difficulty  finding  anyone 
who  will  work  when  they  know  the 
amount  of  their  wages  wiU  be  turned  in 
and  records  kept.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  may  have  an  organization  tliat 
keeps  records  and  sends  out  checks,  and 
many  people  in  New  Jersey  are  paymg 
cash  and  not  reporting  anything,  I  have 
heard  a  great  many  of  my  friends  say 
there  is  no  way  to  get  anybody  if  they 
paid  by  check  because  of  the  Internal 

Revenue  Service.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMimCK.  I  urge  .support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  S.  1881 
would  extend  minimum  wage  coverage  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  approxi- 
mately one-and-a-quarter-million  do- 
mestic service  employees. 

Babysitters  are  exempt  from  this  cov- 
erage, and  all  newly  covered  private 
household  domestics  will  be  exempt  from 
overtime  coverage. 

This  aspect  of  S.  1861  is  very  straight- 
forward. 

It  offers  us  an  opportunity  to  assure 
a  fair  wage  for  Americans  willing  to  work 
for  a  living,  many  of  whom  are  forced 
to  rely  on  welfare  despite  a  full  years 
work. 

It  offers  us  a  simple  choice — a  living 
wage  or  continued  reliance  upon  public 
assistance  for  domestic  service  employees 
and  their  families:  a  fair  and  decent 
wage  or  the  public  dole. 

In  my  judgment,  coverage  of  domestics 
is  needed  as  a  reasonable  alternative  to 
the  continuing  blight  of  pubhc  assistance 
to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  working 
Americans. 

During  the  past  12  years,  the  number 
of  domestic  service  employees  in  the 
country  has  been  reduced  by  half  at  a 
time  when  the  demand  for  domestic  serv- 
ices rose  by  33  percent. 

If  these  trends  continue,  a  much- 
demanded  occupation  will  have  been  re- 
duced to  near  obUvlon. 

In  order  to  imderstand  why  household 
work  is  a  d^ing  occupation,  all  one  needs 
is  to  consider  the  following : 

The  median  income  for  a  full-time 
domestic  in  1969  was  $1,926  per  year. 

Eighty-one  percent  of  all  domestics 
reported  total  cash  Incomes  imder  $2,000 
per  yeaj. 

As  of  March  1970.  more  than  200.000 
women — and  I  should  point  out  that  97 
percent  of  all  domestics  are  women — 
were  the  sole  heads  of  families. 

.Almost  three-fifths  of  the  female 
heads  of  families  who  reported  private 
household  employment  as  the  job  hdd 
longest  during  1969  had  incomes  below 
the  federally  established  poverty  level 
of  $3,743  for  a  family  of  four. 

In  addition,  roughly  74  percent  of  all 
domestics  work  in  urlwin  areas  where 
high  costs  of  living  further  undercut 
their  already  meager  pay. 

Consider  also  that  the  fringe  benefits 
taken  for  granted  by  most  segments  of 
the  workforce  are  almost  totally  lacking 
for  domestics. 
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Most  fail  to  receive  vacations,  holi- 
days, or  sick  leave  with  pay. 

They  have  virtually  no  health  insur- 
ance, unemployment  benefits,  or  work- 
men's compensation. 

Retirement  plans  are  unheard  of. 

In  fact,  the  only  significant  legal  pro- 
tection afforded  domestics  is  minimum 
wage  coverage  in  four  States — Wiscon- 
sin. New  York.  MassachusetUs.  and 
MonUna — and  coverage  under  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

The  lack  of  nationally  accepted  stand- 
ards of  employment  has  also  placed  un- 
due hardships  on  domestic  employees. 

Workloads  and  the  expectations  of 
employers  fluctuate  greatly  from  job  to 
job. 

Compounding  the  workers'  problems 
Is  the  lack  of  a  third  party  intermediar>' 
to  whom  the  workers  can  appeal  when 
treated  unfairly. 

Faced  with  an  employer  who  refuses 
to  pay  Che  full  amount  previously  agreed 
to.  or  a  family  tliat  forces  her  to  accept 
a  3-week  unpaid  vacation  because  they 
have  decided  to  take  a  trip  to  Europe, 
the  only  recourse  the  worker  has  is  to 
quit  unless,  of  course,  as  happens  too 
often,  the  employer  calls  up  suddenly  in 
the  morning  and  says,  "we  won't  be 
needing  you  anymore. " 

Another  factor  of  significance  when 
talking  about  domestic  employment  is 
the  dignity  and  respect  that  ought  to 
come  with  honest  work. 

Many  domestics  are  treated  just  as 
they   were   150  years  ago — that  is.   as 

SlClVGS 

Two-thirds  of  all  household  workers 
are  black  and  of  the  remaining  one- 
third,  many  are  Chicanos,  American  In- 
diana, or  members  of  other  minority 
groups. 

They  are  called  "girl"  and  by  their 
first  names  while  they,  themselves,  must 
still  address  their  employers  and  their 
employers'  children  as  "Ma'am"  or  "Sir" 
or  "Miss  Jane." 

In  lieu  of  fair  wages,  they  are  often 
given  second-hand  clothing  and  left- 
over food. 

The  lack  of  respect  accorded  domestics 
is  in  many  ways  an  unfortunate  reflec- 
tion of  the  value  we  place  on  the  tra- 
ditional role  of  women  in  our  society. 

The  housewife's  job  has  always  been 
considered  of  secondary  importance, 
even  though  it  is  the  housewife  who  is 
entrusted  with  our  most  valuable  re- 
sources and  our  most  valuable  material 
possession,  our  children  and  our  home. 
In  hiring  a  domestic,  most  employers 
expect  her  to  accept  many  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  homemaker.  thereby 
creating  a  situation  in  which  a  dollar 
value  is  being  placed  on  her  every  day 
duties. 

Considering  the  current  wage  for  do- 
mestics, it  would  mean  that  we  are  plac- 
ing an  $0.80  an  hour  value  on  the  work 
done  by  every  housewife  in  America. 
This  hardly  seems  reasonable. 
Also  of  signiflcance  is  the  fact  that 
most  household  workers  are  blacks  or 
members  of  other  minority  groups. 

In  failing  to  cover  domestics  under  our 
ba&ic  wage  and  hour  law,  we  would  be 
turning  our   backs  on   these   people. 

Many  who  watch  our  legislative  activ- 
ities view  the  coverage  of  domestics  as 


an  effort  to  remedy  racial  and  sextial 
discrimination. 

I  know  that  one  can  argue  as  a  matter 
of  law  that  these  workers  are  not  being 
discriminafed  against  on  a  basis  of  sex, 
race,  or  national  origin. 

But  the  plain  fact  Is  that  private  house- 
hold domestic  workers  are  overwhelm- 
ingly female  and  members  of  minority 
groups. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  respond  to  their 
legitimately  felt  needs. 

Opponents  of  minimum  wage  cover- 
age for  these  workers  have  presented  a 
number  of  arcruments. 

They  claim  that  domestics  in  no  way 
affect  the  flow  of  interstate  commerce. 
Yet.  one  has  only  to  look  at  the  buses 
leaving  the  District  of  Coltunbia  for  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  suburbs  ever>' 
morning  to  see  a  perfect  example  of  the 
flow  of  interstate  commerce. 

The  MetropoliUn  Washington,  D.C. 
area  is  in  no  way  an  exception. 

Among  other  areas  where  domestics 
regularly  cross  State  lines  in  traveling 
to  and  from  work  are: 

The  city  of  New  York — Connecticut- 
New  Jersey  area:  the  Cincinnati-Ken- 
tucky locale:  the  St.  Louis.  Mo. -East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  area;  and  the  Kansas  City, 
Mo-Kansas  area. 

In  addition  to  the  workers  crossing 
State  lines,  the  equipment  and  supplies 
they  use  are  regularly  distributed  in  in- 
terstate commerce. 

Vacuum  cleaners  for  instance,  are 
manufactured  in  only  six  States. 

LaundiT  equipment  is  produced  in  only 
seven  States,  creating  a  tremendous  flow 
in  commerce  of  these  items  used  daily 
by  domestics. 

Also,  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
every  domestic  handles  such  items  as 
soap,  wax.  and  other  household  cleaners 
which  have  moved  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

The  employment  of  domestics  Ln 
households  also  frees  members  of  these 
households  to  engage  in  activities  and 
busmesses  directly  affecting  the  flow  of 
interstate  commerce. 

Another  argument  used  by  those  who 
oppose  coverage  for  domestics  is  that  of 
difBculty  of  enforcement,  citing  in  par- 
ticular the  failures  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act's  coverage  of  all  currently  em- 
ployed domestics. 

There  is.  however,  a  very  basic  differ- 
ence between  social  security  and  mini- 
mum wage  coverage. 

The  concept  of  social  security  is  one  of 
deferring  immediate  gratification  for 
later  rewards. 

To  a  woman  trying  to  raise  a  family 
on  $2,000  a  year  this  Is  clearly  an  Im- 
possibility. 

Thus,  when  presented  by  her  employer 
with  the  choice  of  either  having  social 
secmity  payments  deducted  from  her 
paycheck  or  having  a  few  extra  dollars 
a  week,  the  latter  may  be  an  understand- 
ably inevitable  choice. 

In  large  part,  social  security  coverage 
of  domestics  has  failed,  "because  the  wage 
scale  is  so  low  that  the  employee  must 
operate  outside  of  the  law  in  order  to 
provide  for  a  family. 


Providing  workers  with  minimum  van 
coverage,  however,  in  tantamount  to  a. 
rectly  increasing  their  daily  eamlngg 

Should  the  domestic  employer  be  u- 
willing  to  voluntarily  adhere  to  the  FUa, 
it  is  imllkely  that  the  workers  would  not 
take  the  necessary  measures,  as  set  forth 
by  the  law  and  regulations,  to  obtata 
what  is  rightfully  theirs. 

An  additional  reason  for  IncludlBi 
domestics  under  FLSA  coverage  Is  tbit 
once  their  wages  haven  risen,  many  ot 
them  will  cease  to  need  welfare  paymenti 
to  supplement  their  Income. 

Raising  the  incomes  of  domeatice  wffl 
also  have  the  salutory  effect  of  Increasing 
their  buying  power,  thus  helping  to  brt- 
ster  the  sagging  economies  of  the  Inner 
cities  where  most  of  the  workers  reside. 
One  other  factor  bears  noting  becaaae 
of  its  increasing  importance — the  fact 
that  careers  for  women  have  become 
more  and  more  common  and  that  ttdi 
occurrence  is  bound  to  lead  to  an  In- 
creased demand  for  domestic  help  in 
the  homes  of  employed  wives  and 
mothers. 

If  an  effective  and  dignified  domeatlc 
work  force  is  to  be  developed,  a  llTlng 
wage  and  respectable  working  condition* 
are  vital. 

Now  that  Congress  has  sent  to  the 
States  the  constitutional  amendment 
guaranteeing  equal  rights  to  women,  tt 
would  be  hypocritical  in  the  extreme  to 
deny  an  appreciable  segment  of  the  fe- 
male workforce,  earning  low  wages,  an 
opportunity  to  share  In  the  rewards  of 
more  meaningful  employment  under  the 
protection  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standard* 
Act. 

Finally,  the  coverage  of  domestics  In- 
volves the  protection  of  poor  women— 
often  black — and  thetr  families. 

To  large  nimibers  of  these  famines, 
often  fatherless;  welfare,  drugs,  and 
crime  have  become  sordid  facts  of  life. 
A  fair  wage  for  a  day's  labor  could  go 
a  long  way  toward  btiildlng  a  life  for 
these  families  that  is  free  of  welfare 
and  above  the  poverty  standard. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  low 
wages  now  paid  to  domestics  as  a  group 
have  a  sulistantial  effect  on  the  economy 
and  the  fiscal  and  tsix  policies  of  both 
the  Federal  Qovemment  and  the  State. 
According  to  estimates  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  mlnlmtun  wage  rates 
proposed  for  domestics  In  the  conunlt- 
tee  bill  will  place  in  the  hands  of  theee 
low-income  employees  an  additional  $1J 
billion  in  each  of  the  next  3  years. 

That  will  represent  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  purchasing  power  which  is 
bound  to  have  salutary  effects  on  the 
national  economy,  as  well  as  the  econ- 
omy of  our  central  cities,  where  many 
domestic  employees  live. 

Furthermore,  this  additional  income 
will  serve  to  lessen  welfare  payments  to 
this  category  of  employees,  and  should 
also  serve  to  upgrade  the  status  and  dig- 
nity of  this  type  of  work. 

Over  and  above  the  direct  impact  on 
interstate  commerce  which  results  from 
the  low  wages  received  by  this  large 
group  of  employees  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  deplorably  low  wages  re- 
ceived by  domestics  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  vicious  poverty  cycle  which 
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Has  created  such  chaos  In  our  central 

'^S^  InabUity  to  end  poverty  in  Amer- 
,„;  haa  already  had  a  pervasive  impact 
^tihTpopulation  characterisUcs  of  our 
Sl«  ^d  this  in  turn  has  already  re- 
«^ted  in  profound  changes  In  commer- 
rSiec«iomic.  social,  and  educatioaal 
D*ttei-ns  throughout  the  coanixy. 

TbBU  changes,  and  the  problems  they 
h»tecreated.  are  not  localized,  and  their 
Zatioa  demands  Federal,  not  merely 
local  action  as  Congreas  has  already  rec- 
oanlaed  in  enacting  a  myriad  of  programs 
dSSg  with  such  matters  aa  housing, 
welfare,  education.  taranaporUtlon,  man- 
power training,  and  public  service  em- 

'''S^dwnestic  en«)loyinfflit  is  one  of 
the  prime  soupcee  of  jobs  for  poor  and 
unskilled  workers,  it  is  clear  that  there 
is  an  important  national  interest  at  stake 
in  insuring  that  the  wages  received  for 
such  work  do  not  fall  below  a  minimal 
standard  of  decency. 

Mr  President,  the  coverage  of  domes- 
tics is  one  of  the  most  important  provl- 
sifflifl  in  this  bill. 

It  epitomizes  the  committee's  cMicem 
for  the  working  poor  and  most  clearly 
demonstrates  the  relationship  between 
the  rnip*''""""  wage  and  welfare. 

An  annual  salary  of  $2,000  to  a  head 
erf  a  family  la  no  incentive  to  work,  in 
my  judgment. 

Purtbennore,  I  believe  that  America 
would  be  outraged  to  realize  that  many 
wortdng  poor  who  are  receiving  welfare 
payments  must  live  on  public  assistance 
because  their  employers  are  free  to  pay 
substandard  wages. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  for  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  to  have  to  subsidize  the 
payment  of  submlnlmum  wages  by  an 
employer  who  can  afford  to  hire  a  pri- 
vate household  domestic  emplosree. 

Yet,  that  Is  the  effect  of  failure  to  cover 
domestic  employees  under  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

Ilie  typical  household  domestic  em- 
ployee works  and  travels  long  hours  for 
ezceptlanally  low  wages  in  order  to  raise 
her  children  to  a  life  of  decency,  to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  barest  opportunity  to 
escape  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

Then,  because  she  only  earns  $1,900  a 
year  for  a  full  year's  work,  she  must  turn 
to  public  assistance. 

We  must  not  cheat  these  hardworking 
Americans. 

We  must  not  deprive  them  of  their 
opportunity  to  obtain  by  honest  work 
the  bare  min^Tnnin  necessary  for  a  decent 
living. 

I  hope  my  colleacues  will  reject  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  att«ition  of  my  colleagues 
section  2  of  S.  1861.  now  imder  consid- 
eration by  this  body.  Section  2  amends 
section  3(e)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  include  imder  the  definition 
of  "employee"  any  individual  employed 
in  domestic  service.  This  amendment 
would  bring  imder  the  minimum  wage 
proTlslons  of  the  act  all  employees  in  do- 
mestic service  except  babysitters  and 
would  retain  the  overtime  exemption. 


There  are  about  1.2  million  full-time 
and  part-time  household  workers  in 
America  earning  an  average  yearly  wage 
of  $1,800  to  $2,000  a  year,  at  least  $1,200 
less  than  the  minimum  wage  guaranteed 
other  employees  by  law.  Almost  three- 
fifths  of  women  heads  of  families  who 
reported  private  household  work  as  their 
main  job  had  Incomes  below  the  poverty 
level.  Mip^""'"!  wage  coverage  would  re- 
move, for  the  first  time,  many  fuU-tlme 
domestic  workers  from  the  welfare  rolls 
of  our  country.  If  S.  1881  is  passed,  do- 
mestic workers  would  receive  $1.80  an 
hour  the  first  year  of  coverage  and  $2 
an  hour  thereafter. 

It  is  shocking  that  domestic  workers 
do  not  get  paid  vacation,  paid  holidays, 
or  sick  leave.  I  would  expect  that  such 
items  as  paid  vacations,  holidays,  and 
sick  leave  will  eventually  come  through 
growth  of  unions  and  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process.  This  bill  would  be  the 
firsi  real  legislative  labor  protection  that 
domestics  would  have.  Domestic  workers 
are  entitled  by  law  to  social  security 
benrflts.  Yet  only  some  of  them  receive 
them.  The  main  problem  is  enforcement. 
Housewives  do  not  like  to  bother  with 
payment  and  workers  do  not  like  It  de- 
ducted. They  earn  so  little  to  begin  with 
that  they  would  rather  not  have  more 
money  taken  out  of  their  meager  sal- 
aries. Many  of  them  do  not  fully  under- 
stand the  benefits  they  would  be  getting 
under  social  security. 

The  miniTvinm  wage  set  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  la  the  lowest  wage 
which  may  be  paid  employees  in  activ- 
ities covered  by  the  act.  It  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  it  will  be  paid  to  the 
unskilled.  untrained.  inexperienced 
worker  who  frequently  Is  a  member  of 
a  minority  group. 

The  National  Committee  of  Household 
Employment  indicates  that  women  con- 
stitute 98  percent  of  all  workers  in  pri- 
vate household  employment,  and  that 
64  percent  are  black.  The  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics  Indicates  that  there  are 
90,514  domestics  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia; 62,338  are  white,  22,667  are  black, 
13.098  are  chlcano,  and  86,397  are  wom- 
en. Now  that  Congress  has  sent  to  the 
States  the  equal  rights  amendment,  it 
would  be  even  more  hypocritical  to  deny 
an  stf>preclable  segment  of  the  fwnale 
work  force  an  opporttmlty  to  share  in 
the  rewards  of  more  meaningful  employ- 
ment with  a  living  wage  and  respectable 
working  conditions. 

Twelve  States  have  Wage  Board  pro- 
grams under  which  regulations  can  be 
Issued  setting  a  minimum  wage  In  an 
Industry  or  occupation,  or  for  a  des- 
ignated group  of  workers.  It  appears  that 
six  of  these  States.  California.  Colorado. 
New  Jersey,  North  DakoU,  Utah,  and 
Wisconsin,  could  issue  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  orders  covering  private 
household  workers.  However,  only  Wis- 
consin has  issued  a  minimum  wage  or- 
der covering  domestics.  In  California,  a 
wage  board  has  recommended  the  issu- 
ance of  a  wage  order  covering  women  and 
minors  who  are  domestic  employees. 
Presently  only  four  States,  Arkansafi, 
Michigan.  Nebraska,  and  West  Virginia, 
have  laws  that  are  broad  enough  to  cov- 
er private  household  workers.  And  with 


the  exception  of  four  States.  Wisconsin. 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Montana, 
dfunastlca  are  not  covered  by  eith«r  State 
or  Federal  minimum  wage  laws.  Mini- 
mum wage  for  domflstlc  workers  Is  an 
area  clearly  ignored  by  State  laws. 

The  Secretary  of  Labw  testified  before 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
against  the  inclusion  of  domestic  service 
workers,  giving  two  reasons,  first,  diffi- 
culty of  enforcement,  and  second,  pos- 
sibility of  adverse  effect  coverage  might 
have  on  employpaent  opporttinlties. 

However,  there  are  no  facta  to  show 
that  the  administration  of  this  provifiion 
would  be  more  conoplex  than  any  other 
provision  under  the  act  DilBcuLty  ol  en- 
forcement is  imaccei>table  as  a  reason 
for  dfnrlpg  the  benefits  of  the  act  to 
those  most  In  need  of  such  benefits.  I  am 
convinced  that  appropriate  methods  to 
insure  compliance  can  be  fashioned 
within  the  authority  erf  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  ^    , 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  low 
wages  now  paid  to  domestics  as  a  group 
liave  a  substantial  effect  on  Federal  and 
State  budgets.  According  to  the  estimates 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  mini- 
mum wage  rates  proposed  for  domesUca 
will  place  In  the  hands  of  these  low- 
Income  employees  an  additional  $1.3  bll- 
Uon  in  each  of  the  next  3  years.  This  will 
represent  an  immense  increase  in  pur- 
chasing power  which  win  bound  to  have 
an  enormous  effect  on  our  economy.  This 
additional  Income  will  serve  to  lessen 
welfare  payments  to  this  category  of  em- 
ployees, and  should  also  serve  to  upgrade 
the  status  and  dignity  of  this  type  of 
work.  Since  domestic  enaployment  is  one 
of  the  pri0.e  sources  of  jobs  for  the  poor 
and  unskilled  worker,  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  an  Important  national  interest  at 
stake  In  Insuring  that  the  wages  received 
for  such  work  do  not  fall  below  a  minimal 
standard  of  decency. 

Certainly  the  demand  for  domestics 
will  increase  as  more  and  more  women 
enter  the  work  force  and  leave  the  home. 
Discouraged  by  poor  wages  and  working 
conditions,  the  total  number  of  domestics 
diminished  between  I960  and  1970  from 
2.5  million  to  1.5  million,  despite  the  fact 
that  during  the  same  period  the  demand 
for  domestic  services  rose  by  32  percent. 
We  can  only  insure  adequate  supply  of 
workers  to  meet  the  continuing  demand 
for  assistance  in  the  home  with  legisla- 
tion to  Improve  existing  wage  and  work- 
ing conditions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absttice  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  leglalatlTe  ci«iK 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WHilAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•nxe  question  is  on  agreeli^g  to  tne 
amendment  of  the  Senatc«r  from  Ohio  as 
modified.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roIL 
Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
fMr.  Akdbiisow)  .  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana    (Mr.    ELLnroia),    and    the 
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Senator  from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Harris) 
are  neceasarfly  abeent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Johban)  is 
absent  on  oflSclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (BAr.  PtrLBMCRT) ,  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  aiuiounce  that,  if  present  euid 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellenderi  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakkr)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuvDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

■nie  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Ootn- 
w&m)  is  absent  to  attend  the  fimeral 
of  a  friend. 

Tlie  result  was  annoimced — yn*  40, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 


[No.  28B  T*g. 

YEAS— *0 

Allen 

Krvtn 

rearson 

Beau 

Fannin 

Roth 

B«imett 

Pong 

Saxbe 

Brock 

OambreU 

Scott 

Buckley 

Orlflln 

Spar  km  an 

Bxirdlck 

Qumey 

Six)ng 

Byrd, 

HanMn 

Stennls 

H»rry  P..  Jr. 

Hatfleld 

Taft 

Cannon 

HoUlB«« 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Hniska 

Thurmond 

CurtU 

Long 

Tower 

Dole 

McClellan 

Welcker 

Domlnlck 

Miller 

Young 

Eastland 

Packwood 
NAYS— 53 

.\lken 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Allott 

Hu>;hea 

Nelson 

B»yh 

Humphrey 

Paatore 

BeUmon 

Inouye 

Pell 

Bentoan 

Jackson 

Percy 

Bible 

Javlts 

proxmlre 

Bo«g» 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Magnuson 

Schweiker 

Case 

ManaQeld 

Smith 

CbUee 

Mathias 

Stafford 

Church 

McGee 

Stevens 

Cook 

McOovem 

SteTcnson 

Coop«r 

Mclnt>Te 

Symington 

Cranston 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

WUUams 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Hart 

Moss 

NOT  VOTTNO— 8 

Anderson 

Pul  bright 

Jordan,  N.C 

Baker 

Ooldwater 

Mundt 

EUendar 

Harris 

So  Mr.  Tatt's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fled,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  reported.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tuianlmoiis  consent  tliat  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DoKnncK's  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  21,  line  15,  strike  out  "•3.00"  and 
Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1.80". 


On  page  21,  line  18,  strike  out  "$2.20"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "•2.00". 

O.i  page  21  lice  22.  strike  out  "$1.60"  and 
insert  Ui  lieu  thereof  "tl.50". 

On  page  21.  line  24.  beginning  with  the 
wcrd  "..ot"  strike  out  through  the  word 
"hereafter"  on  line  2,  page  22,  and  lasert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and  not  less 
than  H.70  an  hour  thereafter". 

On  page  22.  line  9.  strike  out  "1.80"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1.70". 

On  page  23.  line  12.  strike  out  "$2.00"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "•1.80". 

Oil  page  22.  line  14,  strike  out  "$2.20"  and 
iasert  In   Ueu   thereof  "^3.00". 

On  page  22.  beginning  with  line  15.  strike 
out  through  line  11  on  page  25  and  Insert  In 
!leu  thereof  the  following: 

•(d)  Section  6(c)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  substituting  the  following  new  paragraphs 
2(A)  and  2(B)  : 

"'(A)  llie  rate  or  rates  applicable  under 
the  moet  recei:it  wage  order  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973 
Increased  by  12.5  per  centum  unless  such  rate 
or  rates  are  superseded  by  the  rate  or  rates 
prescribed  in  a  wage  order  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  rhe  recommendations  of 
a  review  commUtee  appointed  under  para- 
graph (C>.  Such  rate  or  rates  shall  become 
sSectlve  sUty  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1<(72,  or  one  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
moet  recent  wage  order  applicable  to  such 
employee  theretofore  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  a  spe- 
cial Indtistry  committee  appointed  under  sec- 
tion 5,  whichever  is  later. 

"  '(B)  Effective  one  year  after  the  applica- 
ble effective  date  under  paragraph  (A),  the 
rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  paragraph  (A) ,  In- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to  12.5  per 
centum  of  the  rate  or  rates  applicable  under 
the  moat  recent  wage  order  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary prior  to  the  effective  date  cf  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1972  unless 
such  rate  or  rates  are  superseded  by  the  rate 
or  rates  prescribed  in  a  wage  order  issued  by 
ihe  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  review  committee  appointed  under 
paragraph  (C).' " 

On  page  25,  between  lines  11  and  12,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paxagraph  4,  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  5  thereof  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "or", 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"  "(6)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  In  the 
Caixal  Zone  not  less  than  $1.60  an  hour.'  " 

On  page  25,  line  12.  strike  out  "(e)"  the 
first  time  it  appears  In  such  section  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(f)  ". 

On  page  25,  line  12,  Insert  "ot  such  Act" 
before  the  word  "Is". 

On  page  25,  line  22,  strike  out  "(f)"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(g) ". 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  important  amendment,  I  shall  ex- 
plain it  very  briefly. 

What  it  does  is  take  tho  pro\Tsions 
of  the  substitute  vv-hlch  establish  new 
minimum  wage  rates  for  mainland  em- 
ployees, and  employees  In  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Vlrein  Islands,  and  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  offer  them  as  a  substitute  packaee  if 
you  will,  for  the  wage  rates  in  the  com- 
mittee bUl.  In  .substance,  that  is  what 
this  amendment  is  about.  I  intend  to 
use  the  full  amount  of  time  I  h^ve  avail- 
able, to  try  to  explain  this  amendment 


at  some  length.   I   do  not  know  how 
long  the  other  side  may  take. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yieW 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Exactly  the  same  as  the 
language  that  was  contained  in  the  Taft- 
Domlnlck  substitute,  is  that  what  the 
Senator  is  offering? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  exactly  the  same 
as  we  had  in  the  substitute:  the  Senator 
from  New  York  Ls  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  What  we  have  done 
here  is  try  to  say  once  •again  to  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  that  we  feel,  with 
the  evidence  that  we  have  before  us,  the 
comments  from  Mr.  Rumsfeld  and  the 
comments  from  Mr.  Grayson,  the  com- 
ments that  we  have  from  the  State  De- 
partment and  from  the  Department  of 
the  Army  with  respect  to  the  Canal  Zone 
and  Puerto  Rico,  the  evidence  that  was 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  our  committee  in  behalf  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  situation,  that  this  Is 
far  less  Inflationary,  and  it  will  make  a 
very  substantial  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  the  people  who  will  be 
covered  by  it,  but  that  we  will  not  b« 
breaking  the  cost  of  living  index,  we  will 
not  be  creating  problems  for  the  Prl(» 
Commission,  any  more  than  they  al- 
ready have,  and  that  we  will  not  be  tend- 
ing to  decrease  the  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment of  those  who  are  unskilled  by 
putting  their  employment  at  a  minlmimi; 
and  for  that  reason  we  want  to  go  orer 
this  matter  in  some  detail. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
take  up,  to  start  with,  the  problems  with 
the  committee  bill  insofar  as  the  (Ilanal 
Zone  is  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  the  comments  that  were  made  by 
the  Department  of  State  insofar  as  the 
committee  bill  is  concerned,  with  respect 
to  the  wage  rates  suggested  in  the  com- 
mittee bill: 

S.  1861,  a  bUl  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  would  Increase  the 
nilnlnium  wage  in  stages  from  the  current 
$1.60  per  hour  to  $2.20  per  hour  in  the  VS. 
and  in  area.5  under  U.S.  Jurisdiction,  Includ- 
ing the  Cnnftl  Zone.  A  similar  House  bill, 
H.R.  7130.  excludes  the  Canal  Zone.  Senator 
Dominirk  <K.  Col  i  has  presented  Amend- 
ment 1204  to  S.  1861  which,  inter  alia,  ex- 
empts the  Canal  Zone  from  the  applicability 
of  the  min:niin.  ■^age  increase. 

The  Department  of  State  supports  the  per- 
tinent provlslo:i  oi  Amendment  1204  for  tha 
foUowing  reasons; 

A.  Appli'-ation  of  the  minimum  wage  in- 
■  rease  to  the  Canul  Z(  ae  would  adveriell 
a  feet  the  financial  condition  of  th'  Panama 
Canal  Company  and  increase  the  costs  ofo^ 
erating  U.S.  military  bases  located  there.  For 
example,  an  Increase  to  $2.20  per  hour  WQUl4 
add  $9  niUUon  to  annual  operating  costB  of 
'  he  Panama  Canal  Company  and  would  lt*A 
to  consideration  of  canal  toll  increases  with 
attendant  adverse  International  as  well  M 
domestic,  repercussions.  Such  an  Inctt** 
could  also  lead  to  work  force  reductions  wttfc 
consequent  labor  relatioru  and  poUtieU 
problems  vH'-i    the  Republic  of  Panam*. 

B.  A  minimum  wage  Increaee  In  the  Canjl 
Zone  would  further  accentuate  the  exin- 
ing  disparity  lietween  wage  levels  of  betttt 
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„,d  Pflwamanten*  working  tn  the  Zone  and 
Jfr,  in  the  Republic  of  Panama.  The  mln  - 
^  wwTe  in  Panama  City  and  Colon  Is 
n,^ntT»0.60-W.76  per  hour.  Present  wage 
L^.  of  unikllled  Panammnlans  working  In 
?„7  Z^ne^bout  7000)  are  already  well 
^s^Sse  that  would  be  dictated  by  eco- 
Sc  need,  social  policy  and  sound  m»n- 
^nt  and  personnel  practice.. 

Afi  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  gettUig 
tlTo  compared  to  75  cents,  which  is  what 
EJct  get  outside  the  Canal  Zone;  and 
^  bm  would  increase  that  to  $2.20, 
!SSch  obviously  would  increase  the  prob- 
,!renonnoasly  for  the  Government  of 
P^a,  not  to  speak  of  the  Panama 

CaaalCo.: 

C  A  minimum  wgB  Incwwe  would  com- 
J^  ongoing  Canal  treaty  negotiations. 
ff  a^  tnari-..  by  adding  to  Panama 
cima  Comp«r«  operating  cats  wonld  re- 
dS^the  aWmt  •vaU.ble  out  of  toU  n^^- 
J^  for  making  annual  compensation  pay- 
!!?t.  to  Panama.  Such  a  situation  could 
^  Milv  force  toU  rate  tacreaaee  but  also 
SlThl  p^slbUlty  that  appropriated  funds 
Sm  be  required  to  fund  compensation 
MTMhts,  dependmg  on  the  amounts  of  such 
Syments    ultimately     agreed     upon     with 

^"^^dltlon,  we  are  dlscussmg  in  treaty 
negotiations  the  transfer  of  ^^^.^^.^ 
O^lmunent-operated  commercial  activities 
to  orlTate  enterprises  under  Panamanian 
lurtedlctlon.  Because  some  2.600  Panaman- 
un  employees  of  the  canal  agencies  would 
be  affected  by  this  action.  VS.  negotiators 
u.  attempting  to  obtain  some  form  of  em- 
nioyment  and  salary  protection  for  them 
{inder  a  new  treaty.  Inasmuch  as  the  present 
htefc  wages  could  not  be  sustained  under 
Panamanian  private  operations,  the  dif- 
ietaty  of  negotiating  guaranties  for  these 
emplovees  loould  be  greatly  increased  If  the 
mlBtoum  wage  Is  raised  by  the  new  legte- 

The'  Panamanian  employee  In  the  Canal 
Zone  from  the  standpoint  of  wages.  Is  al- 
ready in  a  class  apart  from  his  counterpart 
In  the  Republic.  One  of  our  ultimate  goals 
b  to  integrate  the  Zone  with  Panavia  eco- 
tumicaUy.  cuUuraUy,  and  politically  to  the 
mixtiaum  extent  poeslble  without  jeopardy 
to  Ufl.  control  and  defense  of  the  Canal. 
A%  increase  M  the  existing  wage  disparity 
between  Panama  and  CaruU  Zone  wages  wUl 
mak$  this  more  difficult.  We  are  convinced 
that  further  Increaaee  In  the  Canal  Zone 
m«nimiim  wage  are  unnecessary  and  would 
iMTkedly  hinder  the  accomplishment  of 
united  States  objectives  in  Its  relations  with 
the  Republic  of  Panama. 

That  is  from  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  shares 
this  view.  In  letters  to  me.  to  the  distin- 
guiahed  Senator  from  Vermont  ^Mr. 
Stattord),  and  to  my  distinguished 
chairman.  Senator  Williams.  These  let- 
ters were  considered  but  apparently  did 
not  influence  the  committee. 

I  should  like  to  go  from  here  to  Puerto 
Rico,  which  is  equally  important  insofar 
as  this  amendment  is  concerned. 

There  was  testimony  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  hearings  in  San  Juan  on  May  8,  1971. 
under  date  of  June  29,  1972,  a  copy  of 
the  testimony  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Puerto  Rico  was  sent  to  me.  I 
think  it  is  of  Interest  and  should  be  in 
the  Rbcord,  so  that  we  will  be  aware  of 
the  Impact  on  the  economy  of  Puerto 
Rico.  This  is  the  testimony: 

My  name  is  H^'ctor  Ledesma.  I  am  the 
PN^dmt  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
PMtto  Rioo  .  .  . 


Along  with  every  public  and  private  body 
m  Puerto  Rico,  the  Chamber  of  Commaroe 
endorsee  higher  wages  for  the  working  force. 
Our  primary  concern  Is  that  unduly  Bharp 
and  rapid  wage  Increases  have  greatly  con- 
tributed to  perpetuate  rates  of  unemploy- 
mwjt  that  should  never  be  tolerated  In  any 
society,  particularly  one  under  the  American 
Flag  Tou  may  protest  that  the  object  oi 
the  amendment  U  not  to  perpetuate  unem- 
ployment nor  to  raise  wages  in  general  but 
only  to  correct  Inequities  visited  upon  the 
poorest  paid  workers.  But  In  Puerto  Rico.  thU 
is  what  It  would  actuaUy  do.  We  respectfully 
submit  that  the  proposed  amendment — 

That  is  what  is  in  the  committee  bill— 
WUl   almost   certainly   have   these   effects 
in  Puerto  Rico : 
Increase  almost  all  wages. 
Reduce  employment.                     | 
Discourage  new  investment. 
Increase  unemployment. 
Stimulate  migration  to  the  States. 
At  the  risk  of  repeating  some  of  what  may 
already  have  been  presented  to  this  Com- 
mittee— 
Talking  about  the  House  committed- 
Permit  me  to  explain  the  reaeonlng  under- 
lying thew  predictions.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  U.S.  economy  as  a  whole  and  the 
economy  of  Puerto  Rico  are  so  wide  that  en- 
tirely different  minimum  wage  treatment  Is 
mandatory.  The  XJ£.  Congress  reoognlred  this 
principle  more  than  30  years  ago  when  It 
established  Industry  Committees  to  recom- 
mend a  minimum  wage  geared  to  the  ablUty 
of  each  Industry  to  sustain  It.  Even  thoee 
subsequent  amendment*  which  provided  for 
automatic  Increaaes  Incorporated  a  mecha- 
nism for  appeal  In  casea  of  hardship.  For  the 
flirt  time  since  1»40,  this  principle  of  special 
treatment  Is  vloUted  by  the  proposed  amend- 
ment.   

It  Is  worth  noting  some  of  theee  great  du- 
ferencea  between  the  two  economies  that 
Indicate  the  need  for  the  selective  appUcatlon 
to  Puerto  Rico  of  the  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

In  the  tJ.S.,  average  hourly  earnings  In  1970 
In  Industry  were  $332  compared  with  $1.71 
In  Puerto  Elco,  only  82%  as  much.  In  rela- 
tion to  average  hourly  earnings  In  Industry, 
40*  an  hour  would  be  13%  In  the  TJJ5..  but 
23%  m  Puerto  Bloo,  almost  twice  as  much. 
Even  more  powerful  in  Its  Impact  Is  the  num- 
ber of  workers  affected.  No  figures  have  been 
released  by  the  UJ3.  Department  of  Labor  but 
with  an  average  of  $3J1  It  may  be  concluded 
that,  as  m  former  rounds,  only  a  small  minor- 
ity of  workers  In  the  CJB.  will  be  affected  by 
a  rise  to  $2  an  hour.  On  the  contrary,  the 
— ist  majority  of  wage  earners  In  Puerto  Rico 
will  be  affected  by  a  40<  an  hour  Increase. 
A  reasonable  expectation  la  that  the  experi- 
ence since  1967  will  be  repeated. 


This  Is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
in  connection  with  our  substitute.  What 
has  been  the  experience  on  this? 

Hourly  earnings  for  all  of  Industry  rose 
23%  as  a  result  of  automatic  Increases  of 
28%  In  Puerto  Rico.  The  percentage  Impact 
of  a  flat  40*  may  be  much  preater  In  that 
62%  of  the  wage  classifications  are  below 
$1.60.  For  example,  the  current  rate  of  70* 
an  hour  applicable  to  filler  tobacco  proceas- 
ing  will  be  raised  alomst  60%.  The  Irony  of 
the  flat  40*  Increase  Is  that  the  Indtistrles 
previously  detemolned  as  least  able  to  meet 
the  standard  minimum  will  suffer  the  high- 
est percentage  rise. 

The  most  Important  single  employer  on 
the  Island  Is  the  wearing  apparel  industry 
which  accounts  for  one  third  of  all  Foment© 
Manufacturing  employment.  Average  wage* 
are  $162.  An  Increase  of  40«  an  hour  wUl 
raise  wages  In  Puerto  Rico  to  the  level  pre- 
vailing in  North  Carolina.  No  new  plants 
wlU  establish  here  because  It  will  be  cheaper 
to  locate   in  foreign  areas  or   in   the   U.S. 


mainland  where  all  cost  factors  are  lower. 
Foreign  ImportB  wtU  dUplaoe  Puerto  Rlcan 
shipments  to  the  VS. 

It  goes  on.  I  am  not  going  to  read  the 
entire  thing.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial ^^-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoed,  as  follows : 

ABCKirDiuirrs  to  thje  Pa»  Labor  Standams 
Act  (8.  1861) 

San  JtJAJf.  PH., 

June  29.  1972. 
Eton.  Pram  H.  DomwricK, 
UJS.  Senvts, 
Waslttnffton,  DX3.  ^       . 

D«Aa  SWATOB  Doinmcx:  The  ChMnber  of 
Ooaaauoe  of  Puerto  Rico  U  most  concerned 
that  the  •nactment  into  law  of  minimum 
wm  legMstton  which  does  not  take  mto 
coQSldavatton  the  basic  dlSerenoes  between 
the  United  States  economy  as  a  whole  and 
the  economy  of  Puerto  Blco  wUl  have  a  serl- 
oualy  adverae  Impact  on  the  welfare  of  our 

I«l*hd.  _,. . 

We  respectftUly  tirge  that  every  possible 
support  be  given  to  legislation  which  wtU 
PiftintRin  the  flexibility  of  establishing  tn- 
crvasea  in  minimum  wages  in  Puerto  Rico 
through  the  present  system  of  Special  In- 
dustry and  Review  commlttwes,  so  that  wagM 
may  be  Increased  as  rapidly  as  Is  economi- 
cally feasible,  without  substantially  curtail- 
ing enyjloyment  and  without  giving  any  in- 
dustry m  Puerto  Rico  a  competitive  advan- 
tage over  any  Industry  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States. 

The  enclosed  copy  of  the  testimony  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Puerto  Rico  be- 
fore the  General  Sub-Committee  on  Labor 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
of  the  united  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  hearings  In  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
m  May  1971,  Is  a  succinct  presentation  of 
ovir  position  on  this  matter  and  is  pertinent 
at  this  time. 

We  will  greatly  appreciate  any  effort  you 
might  make  to  help  the  economy  of  Puerto 
Rico  continue  to  successfully  achieve  Its 
goals  under  the  close  ties  of  association  with 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Most  cordially,  ^ 

RA'frL  BTHBDA, 

President. 
Tranvoirr  or  the  Chajcbsb  or  Coumxmck  or 

PtTERTO   Rico  TO  TH«   GPTXaAL   StTBCOMlOT- 
TEK  ON  LABOk  or  THX  COMltTITKl  ON  EUTTCA- 

TION  AND  LABOR  or  THk  UJS.  HotTSX  or  RET- 

HESINTATIVXS    AT    HEABIKGS     m     SAW     JUAK, 

PtTEBTO  RICO,  Mat  8.  1971 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee: 
My  name  Is  H6ctor  Ledesma.  I  am  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Comnwrce  of  Puerto 
Rico  Our  organization  Is  greatfiU  for  the  oo- 
portunlty  to  present  Its  views  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  spon- 
sored by  the  Honorable  Mr.  Dent. 

Along  with  every  public  and  private  Ixxly 
In  Puerto  Rico,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
endorses  higher  wages  for  the  working  force. 
Our  primary  concern  Is  that  unduly  shazp 
and  rapid  wage  lncr««aee  have  greatly  ooo- 
trtbuted  to  perpetuate  rates  c*  unemploy- 
ment that  should  never  be  toierated  In  any 
society,  particularly  one  under  the  Amertflan 
Flag.  You  may  protest  that  the  object  of  the 
amendment  Is  not  to  perpetuate  unemploy- 
ment nor  to  raise  wages  In  general  but  only  to 
correct  Inequities  visited  upon  the  poocvrt 
paid  workers.  But  In  Puerto  Rloo,  this  is 
what  It  would  acrtuaUy  do.  We  respwrtMUy 
submit  that  the  proposed  amendment  will 
almoet  certainly  have  theee  effects  in  Puerto 

Rico. 

Increase  almoet  all  wages. 
Dtooourage  new  in  vestment 
Increase  unemployment. 


OXVUI- 
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a^..M  «mnloTinant  27^%,  only  71  %  u  many.  This  has  profound  of  doing  bualnaaa  in  Puerto  Rloo  an  hlgh« 

R^uutTmlmtlon  to  ttM  SUUa.  impUcatlona  in  tHat  each  worker  in  Puerto  than  on  the  mainland  with  the  single  ex<»p. 

AtThe  rl8k^fr«peatlng  .some  of  what  may  Rloo  supports  2.7  dependente.  compared  with  tton  of  labor  corta.  When  labor  coeu  fa,  «. 

.Ureadv   have   been  preaTnted   to   this  Com-  only  1 .6  In  the  US.  Only  more  Jobs  can  reduce  ceed  those  In  foreign  areas,  and  approach  too 

™ut!^    n«Tnit  me  to  exDlaln  the  reasoning  thla  burden.  Migration  la  not  the  answer  to  cloaely  those  prevailing  In  lower  paying  in. 

^^^^iX^lsTorMlctto^  -nfe  d^?«*ncel  thla  problem  because  the  migrant  population  duatrle.   of    the    US.   lnvestn«mi   m  P^ 

^  ^n  ^e  uT  ^omVwa  Whole  and  the  Is  heavily  weighted  by  able  bodied  males  who  Blco  will  dry  up.  Without  Investment  Uw, 

^o^y   of   P^e^R"o"e!o   wide   that  would  ordmarlly  support  the  young,  the  old.  will  be  no  Jobs. 

!^^?,^^dmereni  minimum  wage  tr^itment  and  others  unable  to  support  themselves.  I  could  go  on  for  hours  noting  slgnlflcaat 

U  r^'^at^rT^^eTi   C^3  recognized                                tn^.MPLOYMXNT  differences  between  the  two  economies   For 

^h.TSl  ^e  tban^ye^  s.^^n          ^,  ,,,  ,„,  ^  .^ars  the  annual  rate  of  \^X^^Z  ^  ^S^^  S^t^.T.2:; 

It  eetabllahed  Industry  Committee,  to  recom-  unemployment  in  Puerto  Rico  has  fluctuated  ^,n.TT...,r.  wage  boards.  I  slnomly  trutt ^ 

n«nd  a  mlnlm^^m  wage  8*"*<1,^»"  "^f  *^"^:  between  11  and  14%.  If  participation  In  the  ^  ^^^  pre«,^d  enough  to^tSoLc^  Sj 

of  each   industry  to  sustain  It.  Even  those  j^^or  force  were  at  the  same  level  as  In  the  .^^   consequences  for  Puerto  Hlco  of  ai 

subsequent  amendments  '^hlch  provided  for  ^g    unemployment  would  approximate  ^0%.  ^^^^  ^  presently  written  do  not  conformto 

automatic  increases  ^^"^"j^^J^^^^J^^  A  new  plant  opening  in  Puerto  mco  is  gener-  ^^^   purposes   of   the   bill,   however  ^nim- 

nlsm  for  appeal   in  casea  of  hardship    For  ^jy  swamped  by  eager  Job  applicants.  Only  worthy  they  may  be  for  the  US              ^ 

the  first  time   smce  ;»« J^ls  P^nclp^f  the  hopelessness  of  finding  jobs  keeps  about  ^^  chamber  of  Commerce  of  Puerto  Rleo 

specUl  treatment  U  violated  by  the  propo«Kl  200.OOO  people  out  of  the  labor  force.  A  cur-  respectfully   requests  that  the  prtnclpW 

wnen'l™«iit-                                   ,  ,^ „,^.  rent  unemployment  rate  of  6%  in  the  US  has  gelectlvlty  be  continued.  Thla  can  o^  h. 

It   la   worth   noting   some  of  these   ^t  stimulated    extraordinary    efforts   to    reduce  accompUahed  by  the  restoimUon  of  Industw 

differences  between  the  two  economies  that  unemployment.  Given  the  full  employment  committees  empowered  to  esUblish  the  wS 

dictate  the  need  for  the  selectlTe  appllca«l«i      poucy  m  the  US.  Puerto  Rlcana  may  legltl-  appropriate  to  Individual  sectora 
to  Puerto  Blco  o*  the  provisions  of  the  Pair     mately  raise  the  question  whether  the  same 

Labor  Standards  Act.                                              policy  is  applied  to  all  American  citizens.  We  Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  general,  what  we 

ATnuoK  Hotn«,T  csaKXNOs                      wonder  whether  the  US  Congress  would  be  have  done  here   is   not   to  say  that  we 

In   the   US     average  hmirlv  earnings  In      complacent   if   threatened   with   a   Potential  ^^^  jg^yg  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  jj  j^    gj  ^^ 

19S  m  Uustry  :^W  32  compared^th     j^  ^  ,«°  J^^^  ^e'lglfrr^c^'  SL^^'v  ^!  ^'^'  enactment,   or    1    year  after "Se 

M.71  in  Puerto  Rico,  only  52%  a.  much.  In     ^^^^«\^^i>^en^  Ri?^  tf  H.R   7130  is  not  ^(^t  recent  wage  order  In  each  Industry. 
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whichever  is  later,  minimum  wages  In 
Puerto  Rico  would  be  raised  12^2  per- 


relatlon  to  average  hourly  earnings  in  In-  ,^,-^ 

duatry.  40*  an  hour  would  be  12%   In  the  moomea. 

i^much  SL  '^TowS'  T^T^S>^  The  Speaker  of  the  US  House  of  Represent-  cent,  OH  an  indl^ry-by-industry  basis. 

U  the  number  of  wt^kers  affected.  No  figures  atlvea  spoke  eloquently   in   support  of  the  One  vear  later  they  will  be  raised  an- 

have  been  released  by  the  US.  Department  bUl  In  question,  and  I  quote:  'It  has  been  five  other  12^2  percent  for  a  total  of  25  per- 

of  Labor  but  with  an  average  of  M-Sl  It  may  years  since  we  raised  the  minimum  wage  to  cent  over  2  years.  This,  therefore,  would 

be  concluded  that,  as  in  former  rounds,  only  the  prevailing  $1.60  an  hour.  The  Consumer  Insure   that  we   are  not,   just  trying  to 

a  small  minority  of  workers  In  the  U.S.  wUl  Price  Index  has  risen  23  t^  in  the  meantime  maintain  a  substandard  level  but  we  aw 

ba  affected  by  a  rise  to  M  an  hour.  On  the  and  completely  wiped  out  any  ^'a'n  In  real  trying  to  do  something  about  giving  them 

contrary,  the  vast  majority  of  wage  earners  earning  power"  These  remarks  are  addrwsed         j            ^^  ^^         increase  unemnlor. 

in  Puerto  Hlco  will  be  affected  by  a  40C  an  to  the  economy  of  the  US.  But  in  Puerto  Rloo,  **  '''^^  wiut-u  wm  noi,  mtreaBe  unerapioj- 

S,^t^a«    r^e^nable  expectation  ^s  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  17.5%  in  that  rnent.  as  previous  raises  have  done,  but 

that  the  experience  since  1987  wlU  be  re-  time  whUe  hourly  earnings  roee  by  38%.  Un-  that  we  wiU  give  that  Island  an  oppoT- 

peatecl.  Hourly  earnings  for  aU  of  industry  like  the  US.  then,  earnings  In  Puerto  Rico  tunity  to  continue  development  and  keep 

raa  23%  as  a  result  of  automatic  Increases  Increased  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  in  the  it  in  line  with  the  percentage  incretwes 

of  28%  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  percentage  Im-  US.  Obviously,  an  increase  of  40c  an  hour  ^g  ajg  giving  on  the  mainland, 

pact  of  a  flat  40«  may  be  much  greater  In  in  Puerto  Rico  would  bave  to  be  JusUfled  on         r^,^^  increases  in  mainland  wages  un- 

that  82%  of  the  wage  classifications  are  be-  other  grounds.  ^^^  ^^  amendment  which  I  have  offered 

low  $1.80.  Por  ewmpie  '^e  current  rate  of  ext«nai.  raADE  ^^^^^  amount  to  25  percent  over  2  years. 

70<  an  hour  applicable  to  flUer  tobacco  proc-  Merchandise      external      trade      In      1969  it   goes   from   $1  60   to  XI  80   in  60  davx 

esalng  WUl  be  raised  almost  60%^Thetrony  of  amounted  to  7.8%  of  US  Gross  National  Prod-  aj^en  $2  a  ^ea  r  later  It  is  Lu^^^^ 

the  fllat  40<  increase  Is  that  the  Industrlea  .^     comparable  figure  for  Puerto  Rico  f.^  ^'^^^  *^    /^J  later.  It  is  a  suDstM- 

pwvlously  determined  as  least  able  to  meet  [^  1970  is  92  6%   or  proportionately  12  Umes  ^^^1  mcrease  in  the  rainixnum  wage.  To 

the  standard  minimum  wlU  8\iffer  the  high-  ^  Yi\z'h.  Puerto  Rico  U  an  extremely  open  those  people  who  are  saying  we  need  an 

est  percentage  rise.  economy,  and  as  such  must  maintain  a  com-  Increase.  I  am  saying.  "OK.  I  agree." 

The   most   Important  single   employer  on  p^^ltlve  posture  In  order  to  survive.  Puerto         We  have  to  take  care  of  the  inflfttlon- 

the  Island  Is  the  wearing  apparel  industry  j^^j^^  producers  are  pitted  against  low  price  ary  factor  which  has  occurred  from  19«e. 

which  accounts  for  one  third  °I  allPo^^°  foreign  competition  to  a  much  greater  de-  jt  has  not  been  more  than  25  percent. 

^^"J^   !?^in"^^  lo*  IThour^iTi  5^^  '^*"  '^  '^^  ^l  T^*  ,T  *^  *'°"'/°'  This  will  take  care  of  that  over  the  next 

are  ILOa.  An  increase  of  40*  an  hour  wui  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^-^  hourly  earnings      .,               ,^              .     j,  „f>         ..      ampnd- 

ralaa  wagea  In  Puerto  Rico  to  the  level  pre-  ^^  workers  in  competitive  areas  such  as  the      ^  >ears.  If  we  go  to  $2.20.  as  the  amenfl- 

vaUlng  in  North  Carolina.  No  new  plants  wUl  phujpp.nes  Japan  Taiwan,  Haiti,  and  other     ment  in  the  committee  bill  and  as  the 

eaUbllsh  here  because  it  will  be  cheaper  to  j^^  ^^^  areas.  Puerto  Rico  has  been  able  to     Percy   amendment   asks,   then   we  have 

locate  In  foreign  areas  or  In  the  U.S.  main-  g^gtaln  previous  increases  In  minimum  wages      the  situation  where  we  are  getting  totally 

land  where  all  coat  factors  are  lower.  Foreign  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  expense  of  profits.  This  conclu-      out  cf  line  insofar  as  the  Cost-of -Living 

imports  will  displace  Puerto  Rlcan  shipments  g,^^  j^  home  out  by  the  steady  decline  In      Council  is  concerned.  Insofar  as  the  Price 

to  the  U.S.                       ^ profits  over  the  last  decade,  when  Puerto     Commission  is  concerned,  and  insofar  as 

wixrAKZ  PATMijrrs  Rico  showed  a  decrease  of  20%  while  proQts      ^,^g    gj^Q^t    to    control    inflation    Is   con- 

Publlc  welfare  payments   in  Puerto  Rico  in  the  US  rose  by  43'",.                                             earned 

f'^T nf1ix*°^th''an''in'ra*t^itr^lllt^nd  "^^^  ^*""  ^''^  ^=""'^^                      The  difficulty  all  the  way  through  here 

.S>s   WM  5ermontrp?u1^«ll   fcJ  P^'^^Ps  moet  bewildering  of  all  is  the  ap-      j.,  that  a  majority  of  the  committee  has 

^^Id  of«:h^l  age    A  fo^  supplement  pUcatlon  of  the  contemplated  wage  Increases      apparently  taken  the  position  that  If  we 

?^,.„   ™°LrH     T^  TSI   v,„chrnH    ,.   flt    for  to  purely  local  activities  si:ch  as  retail  opera-       ^'^^^^  ..      ;„,„:^„^  ,„^^„  „.>,„*  „p  Hn  will 


Is  also  provided.  If  the  husband  Is  fit  for 
work  and  has  lost  his  Job,  the  family  Is  cllgl- 


tlons.  Per  capita  retaU  sales  In  Puerto  Rico 


rai.se  the  minimum  wage  what  we  do  will 


amounts  avaUable  from  government  welfare 
■ourcea. 

L&Boa  roacs 
In  the  US.  38.3%  of  the  entire  population      in  fiscal   1970.  76%.  or  three-fourths,  came 


tions.  rer  capua  rei-aii  stiitss  ui  r-uciiu  my^^j      i_      ...i.        1.      i.     •  i_   „^*  nrwi 

,    ,      ,    ,  ^         ,         ,       ,    .  ^,,^  „,     for  1970  were  $656  compared  with  J1.576  for  be.  thereby,  to  mcrense  employment  and 

ble  for  the  food  supplement  up  to  a  period  of      ^^^  ^^  subsiantlaUy  less  than  half.  It  is  true  to  increase  the  level  of  earning. 

three  months.  A  famUy  of  ^our  with  .he  hus-     ^^^^  ^^^^  ,^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  increases  in  cost  However,  history  has  shown  over  and 

S  fo''r*t^'*chM  of  lch<ir4eTnd  a  ?cSd     ^  "^  P*^«*  "°  '«  '^^  consumer.  The  im-  ^ver  again  that  it  does  exactly  like  the 

t,, oniIm«^No  «jmD^ri^n  ^Pn   be   m^     P*^'  '"'  '^"^  ^*  °^  ^'^^'^-  '^«^«'t*»«  «^;  '«  opposite,  and  that  those  people  who  art 

supplement.    No   comparison    ''p.n    ne    maae      unduly  severe  for  the  low  income  population.  ,Z    .     .Jn„j     ,„„.».    ^r^r^waHii.     hanrtl- 

wltb  the  U.S.  because  of  the  variation  amot.3        artlcularly  since  31  %  of  total  expenditures  ^^ast    skilled,  ^^ast    employaWe     hanm- 

■Utes  but  It   is  obvious  that  weUare  pay-      ^^^  ^^^  j^^   ^  proportion  one-third  higher  capped,  do  not  get  the  JObs  because  tn^ 

menu  In  Puerto  Rico  are  far  lower.  In  tou-      ^^an  In  the  US.  Stirely  the  concern  about  dO  not  have  the  productivity  to  warrMl 

trast  to  the  U.S..  the  lowest  wage  paid  in      unfair  competitive  advantage  vis  a  vis  the  higher  wages.  So  we  lose  employment  OP- 

Puerto     Rico     substantially     exceeds     the     og  jjoes  not  apply  here.  oortunitles  for  the  very  people  we  want 

Please  bear  In  mind  that  Puerto  Rico  must  f"    gjj^pjQy 

compete  for   "ew   Investment  as  well   as  for  .^     ^    V,.  v.i  *   i„  *i,„  iqaa  i-aiM 

markets.  Of  total  grois  domestic  Investment  Puerto  Rlcan  history  ^  the  1966  rtW 

or  three-fourths,  came  is  a  classic  example  of  this.  II  we  00  » 

employed   In   1870;    Puerto  Blco.  only     from  external  areis,  moaUy  the  US.  All  costs  new  again  to  the  degree  we  have  In  WM 


MIL  I  beUeve  it  will  be  totaUy  disastrous 
War  as  the  Puerto  Rlcan  economy  is 
^med.  I  am  sure  it  will  insofar  as  the 
^  zone  is  concerned,  and  I  am 
2Sy  s2?e  that  it  will  be  insofar  as  this 
!«nnfrv  itself  Is  concerned. 
"^^ASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
aJator  from  Colorado  yield  for  ques- 

'^r  DOMINICK.  I  yield.  ^  ,,  ,„. 

Mr  PASTORE.  As  I  understand  It.  the 
fl-iator's  amendment  applies  only  to  the 
SMBJna  Canal  Zone,  to  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands;  is  that  correct? 

Mr   DOMINICK.  It  appUes  to  those 
and  also  I  put  in  figures  for  the  main- 
Mr  PASTORE.  I  mean  when  the  Sena- 
tor shapes  up  the  reduction,  does  that 
ftDoly  to  the  mainland  as  well? 
Mr  DOMINICK.  Yes.  it  does. 
Mr  PASTORE.  Why  does  the  Senator 
keep  talking  about  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  when 
it  involves  Rhode  Island,  too;    does  it 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  involves  Rhode  Is- 
land, too. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  what  we  are  ac- 
tually saying  is  that  while  we  are 
dramatizing  what  will  happen  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Puer- 
to Rico,  the  same  thing  will  happen  in 
Colorado:  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes:  that  is  rights 
in  Colorado  and  in  Rhode  Island — in 
both  we  will  be  giving  a  25-percent  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right.  I  under- 
stand what  the  Senator  is  saying.  He  was 
emphasizing  the  situation  in  Puerto 
Rico,  the  situation  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  the  situation  in  the  Canal  Zone:  but 
he  did  not  mention  our  own  States  on 
the  mainland. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes— I  did  not  men- 
tion them  by  State  but  I  said  that  mini- 
mum wage  rate  for  the  entire  mainland 
would  be  increased  to  $1.80  in  60  days 
and  to  $2  1  year  later. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well  the  Senator  has 
said  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
economic  status  of  employees  on  the 
mainland  as  against  the  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  a  difference. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  then  docs  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  package  them 
all  together?  Why  does  not  the  Senator 
make  a  distinction  in  the  law?  As  I  un- 
derstand the  letter  he  read  from  the 
State  Department,  we  did  do  it  with  the 
Canal  Zone 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Absolutely  cor- 
rect  

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  the  information 
he  got  from  the  Defense  Department,  we 
did  do  it  in  the  Canal  Zone 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  not  complaining  about  the 
minimum  wage. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  not  and  neither  is  the  State  De- 
partment because  this  does  not  fall  in 
their  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  My  next  question  is 
this:  If  the  committee  did  consider  mak- 
ing a  distinction   between   the   Canal 

Zone  and  let  us  say.  the  mairdand 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  offered  an  amend- 


ment in  committee  which  would  have 
retained  the  present  $1.60  rate  for  Canal 
Zone  employees.  It  was  not  accepted. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  did  try  to 
make  that  distinction? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  committee  bill 
would  Increase  the  Canal  Zone  rate  to 
$1.80  inunediately,  $2  a  year  later,  and 
$2.20  thereafter. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  why  does  not  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  shape  up  his 
amendment  to  conform  with  that  argu- 
ment which  he  made  to  the  committee. 
by  making  an  exemption  as  to  the  Canal 
Zone.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands? 

Mr  DOMINICK.  If  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  not  only 
talked  about  the  Canal  Zone.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  in  the  com- 
mittee, but  I  also  talked  about  the  wage 
rates  which  I  am  now  proposing  for  the 
mainland.  I  am  offering  it  as  a  package. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  from  the  stand- 
point of  $2  an  hour  for  40  hours  a  week, 
that  is  $80  a  week.  When  you  pay  your 
several  taxes  out  of  it.  how  much  is  l«ft 
to  pay  for  food,  for  shoes  for  your  chil- 
dren? I  mean,  let  us  look  at  it  realistical- 
ly. The  $2  an  hour  may  be  something  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  but  it  Is  nothing  in 
Rhode  Island.  When  you  go  to  the  mar- 
ket you  have  to  spend  $3.50  just  to  buy 
a  morsel  of  steak,  or  you  find  that  some- 
thing that  used  to  be  35  cents  a  pound  is 
59  cents  a  pound  today.  We  can  well  im- 
agine what  happens  to  those  people 
working  for  $1.60  an  hour.  They  have  to 
go  on  relief. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  exactly  why 
I  raise  the  minimum  wage  by  25  percent. 
as  I  said  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  While  25  percent  may 
sound  impressive,  I  repeat,  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  it  is  minuscule  in  Rhode  Island  or 
wherever  a  low  wage  prevails  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  We  are  being  unrealistic  about 
this  minimum  wage.  When  we  say  $1.60 
an  hour,  we  are  talking  about  slave 
wages — slave  wages. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Then  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  is  saying  is  that 
the  rate  should  be  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $6  or  $7  an  hour.  That  is 
really  what  he  is  saying. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  saying  that  at 
all.  I  am  saying  $2.20  an  hour.  I  did  not 
?ay  $6  an  hour.  The  bill  says  $2.20  an 
hour,  not  $6  an  hour.  It  is  for  this  moder- 
ate bill  I  am  speaking. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Sure,  I  know  it.  It 
says  $2  in  mine,  as  opposed  to  th«  $2.20. 
I  would  say  to  the  Senator,  as  I  have  said 
before — whether  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  does  not  agree  or  does  not  beUeve 
it — that  if  you  take  a  look  at  the  37V2- 
percent  increase  in  minimum  wage,  we 
will  have  over  $7.2  billion  in  direct  costs 
added  to  the  labor  costs.  Those  are  direct 
costs  not  counting  the  rippling  effect. 

All  I  can  say  to  the  Senator  is  that 
the  poverty  level  is  connected  closely 
with  the  consumer  price  index.  When 
the  consumer  price  index  goes  up,  the 
poverty  level  goes  with  it.  So,  as  exces- 
.sive  minimum  wage  increases  push  up  the 
cost  of  living;  they  make  it  more  difficult 
for  the  working  poor  to  stay  above  the 
line. 

We  are  trying  to  stabilize  prices  now. 
And  to  the  degree  that  we  legislate  a 
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wages,  it  will 


37.5-percent  increase  in 
break  the  cycle. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  it  all  de- 
pends on  who  gets  the  37.5-percent 
Increase.  If  they  are  earning  $30,000  a 
year,  maybe  that  is  too  much.  I  am  not 
arguing  for  them.  However,  if  they  are 
making  $60  a  week  and  we  give  them  a 
3 7. 5 -percent  increase,  I  say  God  bless 
them.  Does  the  Senator  know  what  that 
means?  It  means  that  if  they  are  get- 
ting $60  a  week,  we  increase  them  to  $80 
a  week.  If  the  Senator  is  familiar  with 
the  rent  costs  today,  he  will  know  how 
these  people  are  struggling — almost 
strangled  by  inflated  prices  over  which 
they  have  no  control. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  speaking  on 
his  own  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  care  whose 
-.ime  it  is.  it  Is  good  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  al- 
ways enjoy  talking  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  We  have  disagree- 
ments. I  do  not  care  how  emotional  the 
Senator  wants  to  make  the  matter,  it  is 
better  to  have  $2  an  hour  than  not  to 
have  a  job.  If  a  person  does  not  have  a 
.job.  ne  is  really  In  trouble.  He  is  then 
locked  into  the  welfare  system. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  wrong  with 
having  $2  an  hour  and  having  a  job,  too? 
I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  put  all  of 
these  people  out  of  work  if  we  give  them 
an  honest  day's  pay  for  an  honest  day's 
work.  The  simple  fact — and  authorities 
prove  it — raising  the  minimum  wage  has 
never  had  a  discernible  adverse  effect  on 
employment  levels. 

All  I  am  saying  today  Is  that  when  a 
married  individual  is  only  entitled  to 
even  $80  a  week,  we  have  no  concept  of 
what  it  costs  to  keep  a  family  alive  and 
together.  I  do  not  know  about  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  but  I  know  that  these 

people 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
Ueve I  have  the  floor.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  can  get  the  floor  on  his 
own  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
repeat  once  more  what  I  have  said  over 
and  over  again.  When  we  have  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage,  what 
happens  Is  that  the  teenagers,  nonwhites. 
and  women  tend  to  lose  their  jobs  and 
tend  to  be  crowded  out  of  the  job  market. 
This  Is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  here. 
I  have  said  it  over  and  over  again.  Ap- 
parently I  have  not  gotten  through  to 
the  Seaoator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  1 
minute  remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Presidait.  I  think 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
certainly  made  crystal  clear  what  the 
amendment  is  all  about.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  here  is  to  Just  get  the  people 
up  to  the  barest  mintmimi.  And  as  we 
reduce  the  amount  in  this  bill,  we  do  not 
reach  our  objective.  People  will  still  be 
working  full  time  and  getting  wages  that 
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do  not  even  get  them  up  to  the  poverty 

level. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  wd 
have  really  had  two  opportunities  to  vote 
on  this  matter  of  hourly  rates.  Certainly 
this  was  a  major  concern  in  the  sub- 
stitute. And  we  voted  on  it. 

The  mainland  rates  were  the  sub- 
stance of  ihe  Percy  amendment.  We 
stretched  out  the  last  .stage  lor  another 
year  before  they  could  go  to  $2.20. 

If  there  were  special  treatments  here 
that  have  not  been  taken  care  of.  there 
should  be  a  better  way  to  do  it  than  to 
blunderbuss  through  the  whole  business. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  one 
thing  that  especially  irks  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  this.  Some  time  ago 
It  was  brought  to  my  attention  that  one 
of  the  major  networks  hired  a  new  presi- 
dent. What  does  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill  think  his  salary  is?  It  is 
$300,000  a  year. 

Yet,  every  time  we  try  to  give  a  20-cent 
increase  to  a  poor  fellow  who  is  working 
for  $1.60  an  hour  the  economy  is  in 
danger.  It  is  said  that  we  are  breaking 
the  price  index.  Every  time  we  talk  atwut 
giving  a  poor  fellow  a  lO-cent-an-hour 
Increase,  we  are  said  to  be  breaking  the 
price  index.  Yet,  when  they  hire  someone 
In  one  of  the  major  networks  and  pay 
him  $300,000  a  year,  we  do  not  break  any 
price  mdex. 

This  is  what  Is  happening  in  America. 
We  are  forgetting  the  plight  of  the 
poor.  And  I  think  that  the  time  has  come 
to  look  at  this  whole  matter.  It  is  not 
the  poor  who  create  the  inflation.  The 
inflation  is  creating  the  poor.  We  have  to 
understand  that.  That  is  what  we  are  try- 
mg  to  bring  home. 

We  are  tr>'ing  to  give  a  reasonable  hon- 
est and  decent  pay  to  an  individual  who 
now  is  working  for  SI. 60  an  hour.  The 
Senator  can  figure  it  out.  Forty  hours  a 
week  for  $1.60  an  hour.  How  much  does 
a  man  bring  home?  What  can  he  bu>' 
with  It?  Where  and  how  is  he  supposed 
to  live?  The  rents  back  in  Rhode  Island 
for  a  tenement  house.  I  believe,  are  $145 
a  month.  And  everyone  reckons  that  rent 
should  require  approximately  one-fourth 
of  the  monthly  wages. 

What  happens  when  a  person  .goes  to 
the  supermarket — I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  goes,  but  I 
do — he  should  go  and  take  a  look  at  those 
prices.  Every  time  they  put  a  new  can  on 
the  shelf,  the  price  goes  up.  The  Senator 
cannot  t«ll  me  that  the  man  making 
$1.60  an  hoiir  is  doing  that.  He  is  not  do- 
ing the  marking  up— but  he  has  to  pay 
up — or  go  without. 

Consider  some  of  the  news  commenta- 
tors and  the  salaries  they  receive.  Take  a 
look  at  some  of  the  salaries  paid  to  the 
entertainers  in  Hollywood.  They  are  the 
people  who  are  creating  inflation — not 
the  poor  people.  The  inflation  is  creating 
the  poor.  And  I  hope  that  today  we  do 
something  about  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly could  not  agree  more  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  than  I  do. 
I  have  here  a  list  of  the  highest  paid 
U.S.  manufacturing  executives  in  1971. 
And  no  one  really  is  expressing  great 
concern  about  the  inflationary  effect  of 


Mr.  James  A.  Roach  making  $550,000  In 
1971.  which  is  an  increase  of  123  percent. 
And  it  goes  down  through  the  varloxis 
executive  levels. 

Again  we  do  not  hear  this  hue  and  cry 
about  inflation  with  respect  to  the  sal- 
aries at  the  executive  level  and  we  do 
not  hear  questions  as  to  why  they  do  not 
retrench.  Tlieir  record  is  increasing  on 
remuneration. 

We  are  talking  about  a  little  strug- 
gling man  with  $80  a  week. 

Mr.  PASTORE  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  T  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  say  that  the  Senator  has  proven  a 
point.  What  I  have  said  all  the  way 
through  was  that  it  is  the  consumer  price 
mdex  that  determines  whether  we  have 
inflation.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
we  are  raising  minimum  wages  to  a  level 
where  they  can  operate.  I  totally  agree 
with  the  Senator.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  right  for  the  executives  to  be  raising 
their  rates  of  pay.  In  fact,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  they  cannot  do  it  any 
longer,  since  the  wage  guidelines  went  in 
effect. 

So  I  would  ask  why  in  the  world  are 
we  doing  it  by  raising  the  rate  by  37.5 
percent. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  did,  but  I  voted  against  my 
own  salarj'  Increase  here.  And  I  have 
done  it  every  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  say  that  we  have  made  it  legal  in 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  and  .■spe- 
cified in  that  law  a  provision  whereby 
we  could  do  this. 

x\nd  I  will  say  that  the  executive  that 
earns  $100,000  a  year  under  the  guide- 
lines should  be  permitted  a  5.5  percent 
increase  a  year.  That  is  $5,500  a  year 
for  that  individual. 

We  feel  the  guldehne  of  5.5  percent 
IS  effective  for  those  who  are  well  above, 
so  far  above  the  poverty  line.  But  under 
other  provisions  we  have  made  it  pos- 
sible here  to  bring  minimum  wage  work- 
ing people  up  to  the  poverty  level  and 
that  Is  what  this  phased-in  approach 
does.  We  do  not  treat  all  citizens  in  the 
same  way.  Puerto  Rico  phases  up  to  the 
mainland  figure  over  a  period  of  7  years. 
The  Canal  Zone  period  is  over  a  3-year 
term  in  phasing  up  to  the  mainland  fig- 
ure. It  seems  to  me  we  have  had  two 
votes  already  on  this  issue. 

In  my  judgment,  the  minimum  wage 
provisions  of  S.  1861  are  both  reasonable 
and  necessary.  Working  Americans 
.simply  mast  be  assured  of  a  living  wage 
for  their  daily  efforts.  Short  of  this,  wel- 
fare will  be  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  Therefore,  I  strongly  urge 
that  the  amendment  be  rejected. 

The  committee  biU  provides  for  a 
.statutory  minimum  wage  of  $2.20  an 
hour  for  all  covered  workers  but  estab- 
lishes different  time  schedules  for 
a^^lueving  this  standard  for  various 
categories  of  employment  to  ensure  ease 
of  adjustment.  Pimdamental  to  the 
committee'.s  delit)€rations  was  the  no- 
tion of  parity — that  all  workers  .should 
be  treated  alike  for  purposes  of  mini- 
.mum  wage.  However,  mindful  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  Pair  Labor 


Standards  Act  and  in  line  with  the  need 
to  mitigate  the  initial  impact  of  ex- 
panded coverage,  the  committee  pro- 
\1ded  for  staged  increases  in  the  mini, 
mum  wage  depending  upon  when  spe- 
cific workers  were  first  brought  under 
the  act.  All  mainland  nonfarm  workers 
covered  prior  to  1966  will  attain  a  $2.20 
minimum  wage  1  jear  after  enactment. 
An  additional  step  is  provided  for  non- 
farm  workers  newly  under  the  1966  and 
1972  amendments.  They  m\l  reach 
parity  with  other  workers  at  the  $2.20 
rate  2  years  after  enactment.  Farmwork- 
ers will  achieve  parity  at  the  $2.20  rate 
3  years  following  enactment. 

In  addition,  special  provision  is  made 
for  achieving  minimum  wage  parity  for 
workers  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

First.  On  the  effective  date — 60  days 
after  enactment — the  bill  requires  that 
first,  employees  in  activities  covered 
prior  to  the  1966  amendment — and  Fed- 
eral Government  employees  covered  by 
the  1966  amendments,  other  than  em- 
ployees of  the  Canal  Zone — will  be  paid 
at  least  $2  an  hour,  second,  nonfarm 
employees  in  activities  covered  by  the 
1966  and  the  1972  amendments  will  be 
paid  $1.80  an  hour — including  Federal 
Government  employees  in  the  Canal 
Zone — and  third,  farmworkers  will  be 
paid  at  least  $1.60  an  hour. 

The  implwnentation  of  the  first  stage 
of  tlie  proposed  1972  amendments  will 
mean  that  6.1  million  workers  or  almost 
12  percent  of  the  almost  54  million  cov- 
ered workers — including  workers  who 
would  be  covered  for  the  first  time  by 
the  proposed  1972  amendments — are  to 
receive  wage  increases  on  the  effective 
dat€,  although  the  annual  wage  bill  will 
be  increased  by  only  eight- tenths  of  one 
percent — or  $2.8  bilhon — in  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  statute. 

Second.  One  year  from  the  effective 
date,  the  bill  requires  that  first,  em- 
ployees In  pre- 1966  coverage  activities 
and  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— other  than  Canal  Zone  employ- 
ees— will  be  paid  at  least  $2.20  an  hour, 
.second,  employees  covered  by  the  1966 
and  1972  iunendments — except  farm- 
workers will  be  paid  at  least  $2  an  hour, 
and  third,  farmworkers  will  be  paid  at 
least  $1.80  an  hour. 

The  second  stage  of  the  proposed  1972 
amendments  will  mean  wage  increases 
for  about  8.4  million  workers  but  will  re- 
quire an  increase  in  the  annual  wage  bill 
of  only  seven-tenths  of  1  percentr-or 
$2.4  billion— 1  year  after  the  effective 
date. 

Third.  Two  years  from  the  effective 
date,  the  bill  reqtiires  that  the  statutory 
minimiun  wage  of  $2.20  an  hour  applied 
to  all  employees — except  farmworkers- 
covered  by  the  act  including  employees  in 
1966  and  1972  coverage  activities.  Farm- 
workers are  required  to  be  paid  at  least 
$2  an  hour. 

This  stage  of  the  proposed  1973 
amendments  will  require  wage  increases 
for  more  than  56  million  workers  and 
an  increase  in  the  annual  wage  bill  of 
one-half  of  1  percent — or  $1.8  billion. 

Fourth.  Three  years  from  the  effective 
date  the  biU  requires  that  a  minlmmn 
wage  of  $2.20  apply  to  farmworkers.  TtiU 
stage  will  require  increases  for  approxi- 
mately 400,000  workers  at  an  annual 
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^e  bill  increase  of  only  four  one-hun- 

'^^^e^id^n?  many  of  the  reasons  for 
Jfincrease  have  been  stated  previ- 
SSy  duSng  these  debates.  There  ^  no 
S^  to  reiterate  the  devasUtlng  effects 
ffition  has  had  on  the  minimum  wage 

^uSs  been  argued  that  the  minimum 
Jge  increases  and  expansions  of  cover- 
!ae  will  lead  to  increased  unemployment. 
^Lmn  I  am  shocked  to  hear  economists 
Sng'this  issue.  Although  we  aU  rec- 
Sethat  minimum  wage  increases  may 
Short-term  effects  in  localized  areas, 
S  the  rational  basis,  there  has  never 
Jeen  an  increase  in  the  unemployment 
SS^  following  an  increase  in  tiie  nitoi- 
mum  wage.  To  the  contrary,  as  the  chart 
S^ge  8  of  the  committee  report  and  at 
?he  back  of  this  Chamber  reflects,  the 
unemployment  rate  has  decreased  or  re- 
Z^ed  stable  after  each  minimum  wage 
Sase.  I  will  say  that  I  am  tempted 
from  this  empirical  data  to  draw  the  con- 
elusion  that  minimum   wage  increases 
lead  to  decUning  unemployment.  But  I 
will  not.  It  is  incomprehensible  to  me 
however,  that  some  argue  in  the  face  of 
this  proven  history  that  minimum  wage 
Increases  cause  unemployment. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  increas^ 
wiU  be  inflationary.  This  argument  I  find 
to  be  the  most  disturbing  morally.  The 
head  of  the  President's  Cost  of  Uving 
Council  has  put  himself  in  the  v^uaxd 
of  those  who  make  this  charge.  WeU,  let 
us  look  at  the  facts.  Under  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act,  as  implemented  by  the 
Cost  of  Living  CouncU  and  the  Pay 
Board,  a  corporate  executive  earning 
$100  000  a  year  would  be  authorized  a 
$5.500-a-year  increase  In  salary:  that  Is, 
a  5.5-percent  increase. 

Yet  we  stand  in  this  body  argviing  over 
whether  to  aUow  a  $200  to  $300  dollar  a 
year  Increase  to  the  Nation's  low-wage 
workers.  This  is  outrageous. 

We  allow  5.5  percent  increases  under 
phase  n.  Indeed,  according  to  the  Pay 
Board  Increases  have  been  averaging  4.9 
percent  annuaUy.  But,  under  S.  1861,  the 
annual  wage  bill  increase  required  is 
only  eight-tenths  of  1  percent.  And  yet 
we  argue  about  inflation. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  an  economist. 
But  I  know  the  economists  who  argue 
against  minimum  wage  increases.  They 
are  the  same  economists  who  gave  this 
country'  the  amazing  phenomenon  of  a 
recession  during  a  period  of  inflation. 
They  are  economists  who  have  opposed 
the  entire  concept  of  minimum  wage  leg- 
islation for  the  past  three  and  a  half 
decades. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  S.  1861 
seem  neither  radical  nor  unreasonable  to 
me.  I  believe  that  they  meet  a  pressing 
need  in  a  manner  that  is  economically 
and  morally  sound. 

I  support  S.  1861  because  it  provides 
for  a  statutory  minimum  wage  of  $2.20 
an  hour  for  all  covered  workers.  It  pro- 
vides different  time  schedules  for  achiev- 
ing this  standard  for  various  groupings 
of  employees,  but  it  clearly  sets  forth  a 
basic  principle — one  minimum  wage  for 
all  covered  workers.  By  phasing  In  the 
minimum,  ease  of  adjustment  is  ensured. 
I  take  particular  pride  in  suipporttDS 
8. 1881  because  it  gives  all  covered  work- 
ers an  equal  start — whether  they  work 


in  factories  or  on  farms,  whether  they 
are  old  or  young,  black  or  white,  men  or 
women.  The  bill  clearly  sets  forth  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  each  and  every  covered 
job,  regardless  of  whether  the  worker 
who  is  performing  the  job  is  white,  black, 
brown,  or  red-skinned,  old  or  young,  male 
or  female. 

The  bill  does  not  require  that  all  work- 
ers regardless  of  their  ability  or  produc- 
tivity must  be  paid  identical  wages.  It 
does  require  however,  that  a  decent  floor 
be  placed  under  the  wages  of  all  covered 
workers. 

A  review  of  the  hearings  on  this  bill 
indicates  that  witnesses  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  were 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  at  this  time. 

Most  recognized  that  the  minimum 
wage  worker  and  his  family  could  not 
live  in  decency  on  a  wage  of  $1.60  an 
hour,  while  prices  continue  to  climb  at 
a  rapid  rate.  Even  elementary  arithme- 
tic indicates  that  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  of  27  percent  between  1966,  when 
the  $1.60  rate  was  legislated  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  April  1972,  would  require 
that  the  mimmum  wage  be  raised  above 
$2  an  hoiu". 

This  bill  is  moderate  in  that  it  sets  a 
$2  rate  on  the  effective  date  for  most 
covered  workers,  even  though  a  higher 
rate  is  easily  justified.  A  rate  of  $2.20  an 
hour  is  set  for  1  year  later  in  order  to 
insure  that  the  minimum  wage  workers 
will  not  slide  back  into  poverty. 

A  rejection  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  signal  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  refuses  to  fight 
inflation  by  relegating  millions  ot  work- 
ers to  poverty.  It  will  show  the  "forgot- 
ten little  man,"  who  is  convinced  that 
no  one  speaks  for  him.  that  Congress 
fully  accepts  responsibility  for  protect- 
ing his  interests  when  laws  are  written. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
tables  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  relating  to  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

SuBCOMMrrTEE  ON  Labor  of  the  Committee 
ON  Labob  and  Fctblic  Wkltabe 
Employees  subject  to  FLSA  prior  to  1966 
paid  less  than  $2.00  an  liour:  2.641,000. 

.'tenual  wage  hill  increase  required  to  raise 
wage  to  $2.00  an  hour:  $622,000,000.00. 

Average  annual  wage  bUl  Increase  per  em- 
ployee:  $244.79. 

.Average  hourly  Increase  per  employee:  117 
cents. 

Based  on  statistics  provided  by  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor. 


StJBCOMMrrTEK    ON    LABOR    OF    THE    COMMlMtt 

ON  Labob  and  Pttblic  Wiutakx 

Employees  (other  than  household  do- 
mestic) subject  to  FLBA  as  result  of  1966  & 
1972  amendments  paid  less  than  $1.80  an 
hour  (or  $1.60  an  hour  for  farmworkers)  :  2,- 
421,000. 

Annual  wage  bill  Increase  required  to  raise 
wage  to  $1.80  an  hour  (or  $1.60  for  farm- 
workers) :   $820,000,000.00. 

Average  annual  wage  blU  Increase  per  em- 
ployee: $338.71. 

Average  hourly  increase  per  employee:  16.8 
cents. 

Based  on  sUtlstlcs  provided  hy  UJ3.  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  susr- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  Qxiorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  for  yield- 
ing. 

If  we  are  to  pursue  the  line  advocated 
by  those  who  argue  against  the  Dominick 
amendment,  we  can  only  come  to  the 
logical  conclusion  that  in  this  country 
we  should  have  a  .system  of  not  paying  a 
man  according  to  his  ability,  but  to  pay 
each  according  to  his  need. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  kind  of  sys- 
tem we  want  in  this  country.  Yes.  cor- 
porate salaries  are  high  and  well  they 
should  be  because.  Mr.  President,  you 
pay  for  a  great  deal  of  managenai  tal- 
ent when  you  pay  high  corporate  sal- 
aries. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  clouds  the  issue 
and  it  should  not  actually  be  included  in 
this  debate. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  in  my  State 
the  raising  of  the  minimum  wage  is  go- 
ing to  result  in  a  loss  of  jobs  because 
there  are  some  marginal  businesses  that 
simply  caimot  afford  to  pay  the  increase. 
Already  industries  in  my  State  are  mov- 
ing to  Mexico  because  of  labor  costs. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  we  do  not  do  any 
favor  to  a  man  making  $1.60  an  hour  If 
his  employer  is  compelled  to  pay  him 
$1.80  an  hour  or  $2  an  hour  and  the  em- 
ployer then  has  to  do  away  with  his  job 
because  lie  cannot  afford  to  pay  that  sal- 
ary. In  the  case  of  marginal  businesses. 
If  the  employee  must  be  paid  $2  an  hour 
that  may  be  the  reason  the  en.ployee 
cannot  go  to  work.  That  is  something 
that  should  be  understood. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  under  the 
Percy  amendment  the  date  for  reaching 
$2.20  an  hour  was  increased  another 
year.  So  we  have  dealt  with  this  subject 
matter  of  the  rate  specifically  through 
the  Percy  amendment,  and  more  gen- 
erally in  the  substitute  that  was  offered 
by  the  Senators  from  Ohio  and  Colorado 
for  continuing  the  basic  rate  now  that 
would  go  from  $1.60  to  $2  and  then,  an 
additional  year  thereafter,  to  $2.20. 

I  think  that  basically  we  have  had  this 
question  twice  and  I  gather  that  we  are 
going  to  have  the  opportunity  to  express 
ourselves  one  more  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  >-ield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
Is  jielded  back  or  used.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  simendment.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  TtiL 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
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Anderson)  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Ellkndkrj  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent, 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  iMr.  Jordan)  Is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  Mr.  Pulbricht*  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  tlie  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellenoer>  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Termessee  <Mr.  Baker)  is 
nece.s.sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  ■  Mr. 
MuNDT '   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 

[No.  286  Leg.] 
YEAS — 42 


Allen 

Dole 

McClellan 

.\nott 

Domlnlck 

Miller 

Beal! 

EHStland 

Packwood 

Bellmnn 

Er\-ln 

Both 

Bennett 

Fanniu 

Sax  be 

Bentscn 

Fong 

Sparkman 

Brock 

Gambrell 

Spon^ 

Bnrkley 

Ooldwater 

3tennlB 

Byrd. 

Grlffln 

Talt 

Harn'  P  .  Jr. 

Gnmey 

TalQiadge 

Chiles 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Hatneld 

Tower 

Cooper 

HoUmgs 

Young 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Cunis 

Jordan,  Idaho 
NAYS— 53 

Alkeu 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Pel! 

Bible 

Javlts 

Percy 

BoKgs 

Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Long 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Mai^nason 

Blblcoff 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Mansfield 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

MathlBS 

Scott 

Caae 

McGee 

Smith 

Chorcli 

McOovern 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Mclntvre 

Stevens 

Bagleton 

Metcalf 

Stevenson 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Symington 

Hu-ru 

Montoya 

Tunney 

Hart 

Muas 

Welcker 

Hartke 

Muakle 

wmiama 

Hughes 

Meioon 

Humphrey 

Pasture 

NOT  VOTINO— 6 

Anderson 

KUender 

Jordan.  N.C 

Baker 

Pul  bright 

Mundt 

So  Mr.  DoMiNicK's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  will  give  me 
his  attention  for  a  moment 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Who  fields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  like  to  ask 
for  some  time  from  the  Senator  from 
New  York  on  the  bill,  if  I  might  have  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
Senator  10  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
bring  up  this  question:  In  the  committee 
bill  as  it  now  stands,  there  is  an  amend- 
ment which  was  sponsored.  I  believe,  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Stbven- 
soh),  making  it  a  crime  to  hire  know- 
ingly an  illegal  alien. 

There  have  been  repercussions  about 


this  from  all  over  the  country,  particu- 
larly from  the  Spanish-speaking  people, 
who  claim  very  strongly  that  it  will  be 
discriminatory  in  its  effect,  in  that  any- 
one is  going  to  avoid  hiring  the  Spanish 
totally,  or  try  to  avoid  doing  it  at  all. 
Second,  it  is  verj',  very  difficult,  insofar 
as  enforcement  is  concerned,  to  deter- 
mine whether  people  do  in  fact  know 
that  a  person  is  an  alien  when  they  hire 
him.  Third,  as  all  of  us  know,  there  are 
many  citizens  with  no  proof  of  birth  who 
have  great  difficulty  in  establishing  that 
they  are  in  fact  citizens. 

I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  letter  dated 
January  27  from  the  Spanish  Interna- 
tional Network,  signed  by  Mr.  Rene 
AnsDlmo.  who  is  the  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, protesting  very  strongly  against 
this  procedure  and  this  provision  which 
is  in  the  bill,  from  which  I  shall  just 
quote  a  few  sections.  I  have  heretofore 
put  the  whole  letter  in  the  Record. 

He  says : 

For  this  reason,  we  are  dlBturbed  beyond 
measure  at  the  consequences  that  Sec.  214, 
Section  4(R)  of  HM.  7130  ("Pair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1971")  will  have 
on  the  minority  groups  in  this  country.  This 
subsection  of  H.R.  7130  provides  criminal 
penalties  for  employers  who  'knowingly"  hire 
lUegal  aliens. 

First,  let  us  assure  you  that  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  slt\iatlon  with  Illegals. 

I  think  this  would  be  true  of  all  of  us. 

However,  as  we  will  demonstrate  later  In 
this  letter,  effective  remedies  exist  under 
present  law.  The  Immediate  question  is  If,  In 
an  attempt  to  protect  American  Jobs,  the 
Congress  will  approve  legislation  that  turns 
life  Into  a  nightmare  of  Identification,  re- 
striction and  legalized  dlscrlmlnaMon,  first 
for  minority  citizens  and  tUtlmately  for  all 
Americans.  If  this  amendment  becomes  law. 
It  can  only  be  enforced  In  two  ways  in  a  lo- 
tion with  the  heterogeneous  population  of 
the  United  States. 

Spanish.  Oriental  and  most  other  minority 
Americans  as  well  as  the  millions  of  natural- 
ized citizens  who  still  retain  accents  In  their 
speech  or  other  characteristics  which  dls- 
t.ingiiiHh  them  from  "Anglo"  Americans  will 
have  to  prove  they  are  citizens  when  appljrlng 
for  a  Job.  Since  employers  are  clearly  not  go- 
ing to  go  through  the  expense  and  bother  of 
substantiating  the  national  background  of 
prospective  employees,  job  opjwrttinltlee  for 
minorities  will  descend  even  lower  than  they 
are  now 

He  goes  on  to  say.  In  another  sentence : 
Certainly,    no    Congressman    would    have 
dared  propose  a  law   that   placed   this  dis- 
criminatory   burden    exclusively    on    white 
Americans. 

Then  he  goes  further  by  saj'lng : 
The  United  States  Code  already  provides 
•severe  penalties  for  smuggling  Illegals,  .  .  . 
harboring  aliens,  various  passport  and  docu- 
ment forgeries  and.  most  particularly,  for 
wlllfuily  concealing  Information  from  any 
United  States  Department  or  Agency  enforc- 
ing the  laws  imder  Its  Jurisdiction.  Since 
many  of  the  worst  employers  either  have 
their  own  smuggling  operations  or  have  de- 
vised elaborate  techiUques  to  protect  them- 
selves ...  a  few  major  prosecutions  would 
certainly  make  the  point. 

He  concludes: 

This  subeeotlon  of  H.R.  7130,  while  poten- 
tially the  most  dangerous  and  discrimina- 
tory legislation  before  Congress,  will  not  be 
as  effective  in  stopping  the  problem  as  would 
be  the  enforcement  of  present  law. 

As  I  say,  this  Is  In  the  committee  bill 
at  the  present  time,  and  I  am  concerned 


over  the  trend  of  the  votes,  and  then- 
fore  do  not  want  to  bring  this  up  and 
lock  the  Senate  into  position.  becauM 
I  am  afraid  that  many  Members  who 
have  not  heard  the  debate  will  misun- 
derstand what  I  am  trying  to  do. 

I  know  that  I  have  heard  from  many 
members  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, including  my  own  Congressman, 
in  opposition  to  the  proposition,  saying 
that  it  should  have  been  a  matter  Defow 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
should  never  have  been  Incorporated  a* 
a  part  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
I  think  we  brought  this  up  in  committee, 
but  no  point  was  really  made  about  It 
and  I  would  ask  the  chairman  at  this 
point  what  his  viewpoint  is  about  thb 
particular  provision. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
provision  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado refers  to,  as  he  knows  particularly 
as  a  member  of  the  committee,  was  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  Tiiis 
question  of  the  employment  of  illegal 
aliens,  of  course,  was  not  specifically  ger- 
mane  to  the  minimum  wage  legislation 
that  we  have  had  before  our  committee 
for  well  over  a  year,  that  has  had  many 
days  of  hearings  and  many  days  of  a- 
ecutlve  write-up  sessions. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  it  was 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  as 
an  opportunity  to  express  the  concern 
that  he  felt  and  that  many  of  us  feel 
about  the  employment  of  aliens  who  are 
not  legally  in  this  coimtry, '  with  all  at 
the  hardships  and  problems  that  foUow 
the  fact  of  their  employment.  As  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  I  confess  th»t  1 
felt  some  discomfort  because  It  Is  not 
our  primary  responsibility  as  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  This  Is 
basically  a  matter  of  legislative  Juris- 
diction for  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary', so,  as  I  say,  I  felt  some  discomfort: 
but  it  was  put  in  the  bill,  and  it  Is  hen 
now. 

I  understand  that  those  committees 
with  primary  responsibility,  the  judiciary 
committees  here  and  in  the  other  body, 
are  fully  aware  of  this  interim  action  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  have  had  discussions,  and 
it  is  my  understanding  are  still  consid- 
ering ways  that  this  issue  can  appropri- 
ately be  brought  before  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  It  was  suggested  to  me  that 
it  might  be  appropriate  to  leave  this  in 
the  bill,  not  to  excise  it  at  this  point, 
and  to  see  whether,  in  the  regular  order, 
it  might  not  be  dealt  with  between  now 
and  final  consideration. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  gather,  in  terms  of  a 
compromise  matter,  It  may  be  taken  to 
conference,  using  this  as  some  kind  of  a 
position  we  could  have  in  conference,  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  does  the  pro- 
vision actually  do? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  makes  it— well,  let 
us  read  it.  It  Is  brief  enough  that  I  c«n 
read  the  whole  thing: 

Any  employer  subject  to  this  Act.  luclwUm 
any  person  acting  as  an  agent  of  such  !»• 
ployer . . . 
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This  is  on  Page  20  of  the  bill.  It  Is  under 
»h(i  heading  "Employment  of  Dlegal 
^Lis"  section  3.  It  makes  it  a  mis- 
demeanor upon  conviction  of  knowmgly 
employing  aUens  who  are  here  illegally. 
!Tit  imposes  a  $1,000  fine  and  Im- 
orisonment  of  not  exceeding  1  year. 
This  is  basically  an  immigraUon  ques- 

""•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  10 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
have  expired.  ^    _^„ 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  me  a  little  more  time 

on  the  bill?  ^     „ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor on  my  time.  .,   .    ^  ,.     w_4 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  hesitated  to  bring 
this  matter  up  m  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment because  I  was  concerned,  by  the 
way  the  \  otes  have  ben  going,  about  the 
possibUitv  of  it  being  agreed  to,  and  I 
was  afraid  many  Senators  might  mls- 
underslar.d  it.  ,     ,^ 

I  think  that  if  we  could  take  the  posi- 
tion m  conscience  that  we  would  at  least 
reconsider  ;hii — because  it  is  not  in  the 
House  bill,  as  I  understand  it — then  I 
think  we  v;ould  be  making  a  step  ahead 
in  favor  of  the  jurisdictional  problems  of 
both  committees  and  in  favor  of  not  dis- 
criminating against  minorities  in  this 
countrj-.  It  appears  to  be  the  reverse,  but 
It  really  is  not,  that  >ve  eliminate  this. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  the  Senator  would  withdraw  the 
amendment,  with  the  understandings  we 
have  developed  in  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  have  not  offered  an  amendment 
on  this  matter.  We  are  just  talking  on  the 
bill. 

My  understanding  is  that  Senator 
Tower  would  like  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments on  this  matter,  too,  and  I  sdeld  to 
him. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  pri- 
marj'  effect  of  this  would  be  to  deny 
many  Mexican-Americans  jobs,  because 
small  employers,  havmg  the  prospect  of 
a  stiff  fine  and  a  prison  sentence,  simply 
would  not  employ  Mexican-Americans, 
by  virtue  of  the  fear  that  the  one  they 
employed  might  be  an  illegal  immigrant. 
This  is  the  problem,  because  many  of 
them  are  lured  to  work  in  agriculture,  for 
nurseries,  and  for  landscaping  opera- 
tions. I  think  of  my  brother-in-law  who 
has  a  Utile  nursery  operation.  He  hires 
about  20  people.  He  said  that  if  he  were 
confronted  with  this,  he  would  not  hire 
any  more  Mexican-Americans,  because 
he  could  not  be  sure  whether  there  might 
be  an  illegal  alien  in  the  group. 

I  think  the  No.  1  effect  of  this  is  go- 
ing to  be  to  deny  jobs  to  many  Mexican- 
Americsms. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona. 

Mr,  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  at  some  time,  at  some  place, 
the  problems  that  will  be  originated  by 
the  language  in  the  bill  pertaining  to 
this  matter  can  be  eliminated. 

It  Is  very  easy  for  one  to  overlook 
the  problems  we  face  down  on  the  Mexi- 
can border,  where  some  of  our  States 
have  as  many  as  20  percent  of  their  peo- 
ple with  Mexican  names.  Many  of  these 
people  have  never  learned  to  speak  Eng- 
lish. Many  of  them  find  It  difficult  now  to 
prove  that  they  are  American  citizens. 


These  people  take  jobs  that  many  other 
people  will  not  take.  In  the  large  cities 
of  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Las  Vegas, 
Phoenix,  and  Tucson,  you  will  find  the 
majority  of  the  workers  in  kitchens,  do- 
ing maid  work,  and  so  forth.  Menial  type 
work  which  the  white  American  more 
and  more  is  refusing  to  take  is  being  oc- 
cupied by  these  people,  whose  origins 
stem  from  Mexico. 

The  employer  really  has  no  way  of 
tellhig  whether  a  man  who  speaks  no 
Enghsh  or  speaks  ver>'  poor  English, 
broken  English,  or  even  perfect  English, 
but  carries  a  Mexican  name,  is  in  truth 
an  American  citizen. 

As  I  say,  manj-  of  these  people  would 
find  it  difficult  to  prove  their  citizenship, 
just  as  many  of  us  would  if  we  were  con- 
fronted with  the  task  of  doing  so  very 
quickly.  It  would  be  verr  discriminatory 
on  the  Mexican  border,  where  we  depend 
upon  these  people  not  only  for  the  types 
of  jobs  I  have  enumerated  but  also  for 
many  other  jobs  which  they  are  capable 
of  doing — and  doing  in  an  excellent  way 
and  a  much  better  way  than  the  Anglo 
brother  who  lives  to  the  north. 

I  think,  for  example,  of  the  areas  of 
crops  we  grow  along  the  border,  such  as 
lettuce — I  understand  they  had  quite  a 
bit  of  trouble  with  lettuce  in  Miami,  but 
that  is  beside  the  point — carrots,  canta- 
loupes, and  many  other  crops  that  the 
Anglo  is  more  and  more  refusing  to  pick, 
because  it  is  stoop  labor,  it  is  difficult 
labor,   and  I  have  to   admit  that   the 
hourly  wages  are  not  the  most  attrac- 
tive in  the  world.  Yet.  the  crops  have  to 
be  harvested,  and  many  people  out  there 
will    hire    an    applicant    not    knowing 
whether  he  is  an  American  citizen,  but 
behig  Interested  in  getting  the  .lob  done. 
So  I  would  hope,  in  order  to  prevent 
imdue  hardship  on  people  who  have  no 
intention  of  violating  the  law,  that  we 
could  eliminate  this  language  or  at  least 
refer  it  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, where  it  might  be  ironed  out.  I 
think  that  in  its  present  form  it  will  work 
a  great  deal  of  hardship  on  people  on 
whom  hardships  should  not  be  worked. 
At  the  same  time,  I  recognize  that  we  do 
have  people  who  will  wUllngly  and  know- 
ingly hire  an  alien  because  most  aliens 
vrtll  work  for  lower  wages.  So  far  as  we 
can.  we  are  trying  to  weed  out  that  kind 
of  employer. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  share  his  concern. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Following  up  what 
the  distinguished  Saaator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GOLDWATER)  has  said,  it  strikes  me 
that  we  are  putting  the  burden  on  the 
wrong  people.  After  all,  a  businessman 
has  a  right  to  presume  and  to  assume 
that  any  person  who  is  here  is  here 
legitimately,  and  if  a  person  is  not  here 
legitimately,  it  is  somebody  else's  fault, 
not  the  businessman's.  With  respect  to 
the  idea  that  the  businessman  becomes 
responsible  and  is  a  guarantor  that 
everyone  he  hires  is  here  legally,  and 
so  forth.  It  strikes  me  that  the  burden 
Is  being  shifted.  I  realize  that  the  word 
here  is  "knowingly."  but  that  can  be 
stretched  to  mean  almost  anything. 

A  person  knocks  on  your  door,  and  you 
are  looking  for  help,  and  ne  says,  "My 


name  is  So-and-So."  What  kind  of  cross- 
examination  is  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
employer,  to  subject  the  prospective  em- 
ployee to,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  person  is  here  legaiij? 

I  think  it  is  in  the  wrong  bill.  I  would 
hope  that  they  would  do  something  about 
this  In  conferraice  to  tone  down  this 
responsibility.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
cat  ought  to  be  put  on  the  back  of  the 
businessman. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  say  to  the  Smator 
that  with  this  series  of  different  view- 
points from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  per- 
haps we  could  get  it  stricken  if  we  of- 
fered an  sjnendment.  but  I  have  not 
offered  one  yet. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  jield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  To  add  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  said, 
these  people  can  walk  in  and  get  a  social 
security  number,  and  they  present  them- 
selves to  the  employer  with  a  bona  fide 
social  security  number.  That  makes  it  all 
the  more  difficult  for  the  employer  to 
insist  on  some  kind  of  exaniinatlon  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  are  here 
legally  or  illegally. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  is  correct.  There  is  not  only  the 
legal  social  security  card  but  also  quite  a 
flourishing  deal  now  in  fraudulent  social 
security  cards,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
knows,  in  order  to  cover  the  fact  that 
they  are  working  here,  even  though  they 
are  aliens.  They  get  a  fraudulent  social 
seciu-ity  card  and  send  in  it,  and  it  takes 
quite  a  while  before  the  Social  Security 
Administration  can  catch  up  with  them 
by  computer. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TAFT,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
points  made  by  the  disting\ilshed  Sai- 
ator  from  Rhode  Island  are  excellent. 
They  are  the  same  points  I  raised  in 
committee  when  the  measure  was  con- 
sidered. I  am  not  going  to  reargue  the 
matter  here. 

I  think  it  might  be  helpful,  however, 
at  this  point  to  put  in  the  Record  certain 
documents  that  have  come  to  my  attoi- 
tlon.  I  have  a  telegram  from  the  Associa- 
tion of  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Lawyers,  a  600- member  nationwide  bar 
association,  vigorously  opposing  this  sec- 
tion. I  also  have  a  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  from 
the  Acting  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  dated  April  12,  vigorously 
opposing  the  measure  and  setting  out 
the  reasons  for  this.  I  also  have  a  letter 
to  the  chEurman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Conaaaittee  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Manpower  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
the  letters  and  the  telegram  printed  in 
the  Recorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nrw  YOBK.  N.Y.. 

July   14,   1972. 

tJ.S.    StNATOR    ROBE«T    TaFT.    Jr., 

Senate   Office   Building, 
Wathinirton,  D.O.: 

The  Asaocl&tlon  of  Immlgr»tlon  ajad  N»- 
tlonaUty  LAwyers,  a  eoo-member  n*Uonwl(ls 
bu  asaoclAtlon,  vigorously  oppoeee  tbe  Adop- 
tion of  section  3  of  e   18S1  fcal  .803)  wWcS 
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wouid  make  U  a  crliae  to  knowtagly  employ 
certain  alien*  and  which  prohibits  the  Attor- 
ney General  who  administers  the  immigration 
laws,  from  exempting  by  regulation  any  class 
of  employers  or  employees  under  any  circum- 
stances, including  housewives.  HJ4.  14831, 
amended  after  «xteiialve  hearings  by  the 
House  subcommittee  concerned  with  Immi- 
gration proposes  nc^  such  drastic  prohibition. 
Amendment  1204  would  delete  section  3. 

We  believe  legislation  of  this  serious  nature 
should  not  be  tacked  on  to  a  major  minimum 
wage  bUl  sp^nsfjred  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor.  As  to  the  minimum  wage  provisions  of 
the  bill  we  express  :.o  opinion. 

Laoi*  Rosen.  President. 

Omoi  OF  THx  Attobnet  Obniral, 

Wcuhinjton.  DC  ,  April  12, 1972. 
Hon.  EiiANVXL  Crt-LiR, 
Chairrfuin.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Rei^resenzaines. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dt»«  M«.  CHkmMJkS:  I  am  responding  to 
your  request  for  comments  on  section  214 
of  HJl.  7130.  which  Is  now  pending  before 
the  House  Rules  CommUtee.  This  Depart- 
ment has  not  previously  been  asted  to  com- 
ment on  tMs  bill. 

Sectlcn  214  would  Impose  sanctions  on  an 
emplover  who  knowingly  employs  an  alien 
who  Is  Illegally  In  the  United  States  or  Is  In 
an  ImmigraUon  status  in  which  such  em- 
pl-vme  '.t  1-s  ■.•■■n  authorized.  The  objectives 
or  this  l.gulatton  are  sound  and  this  De- 
partment has  urged  a  similar  proposal  In 
section  26  rf  the  Administration  Immigra- 
tion BUI.  HR  3328. 

I  believe,  however,  the  proposal  in  UM 
7130  is  c'efec'-lve  in  a  number  of  respects. 
Most  importantly  Ite  coverage  la  Umlted  to 
employers  subject  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  and  apparently  this  may  exclude 
most  of  the  Illegal  entrants  who  engage  m 
agrlculturtil  employment.  Moreover.  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  baa  given  Inadequate  considera- 
tion to  the  type  of  MncUon.  the  m*nner  of 
proving  vUlatlons.  and  the  employers  who 
would  be  covered. 

Subcommittee  No.  1  of  your  Committee 
has  been  conducting  extensive  hearings  on 
the  problem  of  Illegal  aliens  and  la  ctir- 
rentlv  engaged  to  drafting  a  comprehen- 
sive bill  While  I  welcome  any  measure  to 
deal  with  this  urgent  problem,  I  believe  it 
preferable  to  await  the  comprehensive  bill 
now  being  drafted  by  Subcommittee  No.  1 
of  your  Conxmlttee. 
Sincerely. 

RlCHABD  a.  KLXINDIENST. 

Acting  Attorney  General. 


V.S.  DxFABTiczirr  or  LASoa. 
WaaMnffton,  DC.  April  12.  1972. 
Hon.  SMAirvKL  Ckixxk, 
Chairman.     House     Judiciary     Committee. 

House   of  Representatives.   Washington. 

DC 
Dkax  Mil.  CKAiaM.\N:  This  letter  Is  an  ex- 
pression of  our  concern  over  a  provision  In 
HJR.  7130.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  under  that  Act.  to  extend  Its 
coverage,  to  establlab  procedure*  to  relieve 
domestic  Indtiatrles  and  workers  injured  by 
Increase  of  imports  from  low-wage  areas,  and 
for  other  purpoees.  This  bill  is  now  pending 
before  the  House  Rules  Committee. 

The  provision  that  coaoerns  vis  Is  section 
ai4.  It  provides  that  any  employer  subject  to 
the  PLSA  Including  any  person  acting  as  an 
agent  for  the  employer  who  employs  an  alien 
in  violation  of  the  law  or  his  Immigration 
status  ta  subject   to  criminal  penalty. 

It  also  provides  that  contracts  subject  to 
the  Davvs-Baoon  Act.  the  Walah-Healey  Act 
or  the  Service  Contract  Act  m'Jst  contain  a 
provision  by  which  the  contractor  agrees  not 
to  employ  In  the  performance  of  such  con- 
tract any  allea  who  Is  lu  the  United  States 
In  ylolatlon  of  l»w  or  In  an  immigration 
status  In  which  sueb  emjiloymeat  Is  aot  au- 


thorized, violation   will   be  sxibject  to  pen- 
alties provided  under  these  laws 

I  favor  the  imposition  of  criminal  sanctions 
against  employers  of  five  or  more  who  know- 
ingly employ  aliens  who  axe  not  authorized 
to  work  and  against  those  who  arrange  such 
emoloyment.  Robert  Brown,  Associate  Man- 
power Administrator  for  the  U.  3.  Employ- 
ment Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor  haa 
Indicated  our  strong  support  for  such  sanc- 
tions In  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
when  he  testified  recently  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Imniigratlou  and  Nationality 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  on  H.  R. 
2328.  It  la  noted  that  the  criminal  provisions 
.,i  secUon  214  of  H.  R.  7130  apply  only  to 
employers  subject  to  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

I  seriously  question  the  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment procurement  laws  as  a  method  of  en- 
forcement of  our  Immigration  laws.  Such 
blacklisting  of  firms  as  prescribed  by  this 
provision  would  not  effectively  get  at  the 
root  cl  the  problem  which  Involves  law  en- 
forcement. It  would  be  far  more  appropriate 
to  enact  the  legislation  that  correctly  deals 
with  this  problem  within  the  context  of 
the  immigration  laws. 

The    Office    of    Management    and    Budget 
advises   that   there    Is    no   objection   to   the 
stibmlsslon  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point  of    the    Administration's   program. 
Slncerelv, 

Malcolm  R-  Lovell.  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  entire  letter  from  the 
Spanish  International  Network  protest- 
ing vigorouslj'. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Spanish  Intbbn.^tional  Nbtwobk. 

January  27.  1972. 

Dkar  Congke-ssman  EaLBN-sor.N :  Spanish 
International  is  a  network  of  Spanish  lan- 
guage television  stations  throughout  the 
Umted  States  with  an  audience  of  some  5 
million  people.  Because  our  viewers  some- 
times have  difficulties  adjusting  to  Ameri- 
can cultiire.  our  relationship  with  them  Is 
more  personal  than  usual  between  a  station 
and  Its  audience  They  often  call  us  to  aid 
them  with  Individual  problems  and  to  assist 
the  Spanish  conununlty  as  a  whole.  For  this 
reason,  we  are  disturbed  beyond  measure  at 
the  consequences  that  Sec.  214  Section  4(g) 
of  HJi.  7130  ("Fair  Labor  Stsuidards  Amend- 
ments of  1971")  wUl  have  on  the  minority 
groups  In  this  country  This  subsection  of 
HJB.  7130  provides  criminal  jjenaltles  for  em- 
ployers who  "knowingly"  hire  Ulegal  aliens. 

First,  let  us  assure  you  that  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  situation  with  illegals. 
However,  as  we  will  demonstrate  later  In 
this  letter,  effective  remedies  exist  under 
present  law.  The  immediate  question  Is  II. 
In  an  attempt  to  protect  American  Jobs,  the 
Congress  will  approve  legislation  that  turns 
life  Into  a  nightmare  of  Identification,  re- 
striction and  legalized  discrimination,  first 
for  minority  citizens  and  ultimately  for  all 
Americans. 

K  this  amendment  becomes  law,  It  can 
only  be  enforced  In  two  ways  In  a  nation  with 
the  heterogeneous  peculation  of  the  United 
States ; 

1.  Spanish,  Oriental  and  most  other  mi- 
nority Americans  as  well  as  the  millions  of 
naturalized  citizens  who  still  retain  accents 
in  their  speech  or  other  characteristica  which 
distinguish  them  from  "Anglo"  Amsrlcaos 
will  have  to  prove  they  are  citizens  when 
applying  for  a  Job.  Since  employers  are  clear- 
ly not  going  to  go  through  the  expense  and 
bother  of  subetantlatlng  the  national  back- 
ground of  prospective  employees.  Job  op- 
portunities for  mlnorltlee  will  descend  even 
Vower  than  they  are  now.  This  legislation 
will  also  be   a   windfall   for  discriminatory 


employers,  i  Ptirthermore,  there  are  still  mil- 
lions of  people  of  working  age  In  this  country 
who  did  not  have  their  births  registered  and 
thus  have  no  readily  available  document*  to 
substantiate  their  citizenship.) 

Certainly,  no  Congressman  would  have 
dared  propose  a  law  that  placed  this  dlacrlffl- 
matory  burden  exclusively  on  white  Amer- 
icans. And  yet,  despite  the  terrible  eSaoti 
this  approiich  will  have  on  millions  and  mU- 
lions  of  minority  citizens,  It  will  be  of 
doubtful  value  In  halting  the  employment 
of  Illegals.  Dishonest  employers  need  only 
to  have  aliens  declare  they  Me  Amerlesn 
citizens  to  get  around  the  technicality  of 
"knowingly"  hiring  an  Illegal. 

2.  Since  It  seems  unlllcely  the  courts  will 
ultimately  allow  any  law  to  be  enforced 
so  dlscrimlnatorlly.  there  is  only  one  other 
method.  Every  citizen  and  legal  resident  of 
the  United  States  will  have  to  be  Identlflad 
and  filed  and  given  some  document  whloh 
proves  he  exists  "legally"  fcr  the  purpose  ol 
being  employed.  Most  suggestions  along  tliii 
U.ie  center  on  making  the  Social  Security 
card  i.nto  what  essentially  amounts  to  an 
internal  passport — and  requiring  that  card 
applicants  be  Investigated,  fingerprinted  or 
otherwise  "nailed."  In  the  age  of  comput«s 
we  are  sure  you  must  be  aware  of  the  extreme 
danger  of  Instituting  any  system  of  this  sort. 
Further,  even  the  cost  of  administering  thii 
horrendous  bureaucratic  monster  would  bt 
much  more  than  the  cost  of  deporting  Il- 
legals. 

Compared  to  H.R.  7130,  Sec.  214,  Section 
4(g).  which  Is  so  expensive  In  terms  at 
human  dignity,  personal  freedom  and  admin- 
istrative machinery,  the  government  can 
take  several  rather  simple  steps  to  halt 
abuses  In  the  employment  of  Illegals. 

1 ,  If  the  federal  and  state  Departments  c< 
Labor  would  ever  get  around  to  enforcing 
the  minimum  wage,  decent  working  condi- 
tions, fair  labor  practices  and  other  things 
they  are  supposed  to  enforce,  exploitative  em- 
ployers could  not  use  illegals  to  undercut 
Americans. 

2,  The  United  States  Code  already  provldM 
severe  penalties  for  smuggling  illegals  (8 
years  in  JaU  and  a  95,000  fine),  harboring 
aliens,  various  passport  and  document  for- 
geries emd.  most  particularly,  for  willfully 
concealing  Information  from  any  United 
States  Deptutment  or  Agency  enforcing  tlM 
laws  under  Its  Jtirlsdlctlon.  Since  many  ol 
the  worst  employers  either  have  their  own 
smuggling  operations  or  have  devised  elabo- 
rate techniques  to  protect  themselves  (is 
have  even  read  of  one  farm  In  the  Southwist 
that  stations  lookouts  with  walkie-talkies  to 
warn  of  the  approach  of  Immigration  agents) 
a  few  major  prosecutions  would  certainly 
make  the  point.  We  recognize  that  many  of 
the  people  Involved  In  these  practices  »rs 
well-connected  poUtically.  However,  if  the 
law  enforcement  agencies  are  sincere,  thsrt 
Is  no  doubt  that  strict  appUcation  of  present 
law  would  minimize  abuses. 

3,  There  are  a  variety  of  ways  In  whld> 
visa  procedures  could  be  tightened.  J^i**  ' 
few  examples:  The  loose  administration  of 
undated  border  passes  gives  many  aUens  UM 
means  to  enter  the  United  States  legally  and 
then  Just  disappear.  Applicants  for  student 
visas  could  be  checked  to  see  that  they  haw 
registered  at  an  accredited  Institution  In  tns 
United  States  and  paid  their  tuition.  Clesrly. 
no  one  wishes  to  hamper  visitors  from  for- 
eign ootmtrtes,  but  some  of  the  cunent 
methods  Invite  abuse. 

In  conclusion,  this  subsection  of  H3.  7130, 
whUe  potentlaUy  the  most  dangerous  and 
discriminatory  legUlatlon  before  Congrsis, 
will  not  be  as  effective  In  stopping  the  proo- 
lem  as  would  be  the  enforcement  of  present 
law.  We  are  particularly  disturbed  that  tnU 
subsection  was  added  to  "The  Pair  L«^ 
Standards  Amendments  of  1971"  at  a  closM 
session  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee. Surely  the  Congress  will  not  coniW" 
passing  a  law  with  such  overwhelming  to- 
plications  without  even  opening  it  to  puBDC 
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^H.ration  How  can  the  Congress,  in  at- 
*S:^Tp"tect  American  Jobs,  under- 
"^^e  ^e^  freedoms  and  dignity  which 
S^^  value  above  aU  else? 

S^^'^^^'  h««A2»«:lmo. 

Executive  Vice  President. 

xtr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  let  me  re- 
f^r^toTfact  how  concerned  the  people 
nt£  western  part  of  the  United  States 
Se  pa-^cSarly  those  Uving  in  the  two 
^  of  States  above  Mexico  about  this 
Mo^^  Tf  one  walks  down  the  street,  he 
S  no?  SHne  person  out  of  10^000 
Sring  a  Spanish  surname  wiio  could 
See  his  birth  certificate.  I  do  not 
S  iny  birth  certificate  with  me^  It 
Sd  be  impossible  U)  teU.  What  borers 
Je Ten-  much  about  this,  and  tiie  Sen- 
Sr  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastork) 
nut  his  finger  right  on  it,  is  that  one 
would  knowingly-because  knowing  can 
be  either  actual  or  constructive  wid. 
Sxi  knows,  what  we  will  get  into  if  they 
accuse  a  man  and  they  are  depend!  rig  on 
him  for  constructive  knowledge,  the  indi- 
vidual being  an  alien. 

Actually,  where  the  circumstances 
would  arise  the  most  would  be  among  the 
fnilt  growers,  the  melon  growers,  and  the 
vegetable  growers.  They  go  out  and  on  a 
given  morning  their  crop  is  ready  to  har- 
vest They  let  it  be  known  at  the  labor  or 
employment  center  that  they  need  men. 
They  go  out  there.  They  have  got  to  move 
then,  not  next  day,  but  they  have  to  move 
then,  if  they  are  going  to  salvage  their 
economic  life  for  that  year. 

I  reaUy  am  sorry  that  the  distinguished 
Seiator  from  Illinois  is  not  in  the  Cham- 
ber because  I  think  If  he  heard  this  dte- 
coBion— and  people  in  all  areas  of  toe 
country  do  not  have  to  deal  vrtth  this 
apedflc  problem,  where  much  of  the  lan- 
guage is  actually  bilingual— he  might  be 
willing  to  join  in  striking  this  from  the 
bill.  It  really  should  be  stricken. 

I  will  abide  by  the  wishes  of  my  col- 
league from  Colorado,  and  others,  but 
this  is  a  nefarious  scheme.  It  puts  the 
responsibility  on  the  wrong  man.  God 
knows,  these  people  are  bad  enough  off 

as  it  la.  ,         Ti 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from  u- 
Hnois  has  drawn  the  distinction  as  to 
those  individuals  who  are  willfully  or 
Imowingly  illegally  in  this  country.  This 
means  that  there  are  employers  who 
would  take  advantage  of  those  persons 
Mid  pay  them  low  wsiges.  That  is  the 
fellow  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  trying 
to  pin  down. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  reason  he  has 
written  this  into  the  bill  is  that  it  could 
Include  anyone.  A  person  who  did  not 
conduct  a  proper  investigation  could  be 
accused  of  knowledge  of  the  illegal  em- 
ployment. If  this  should  remain  in  the 
bill,  any  employer  would  be  subject  to 
this  act,  including  any  person  acting  as 
an  agent,  who  willfully  employs  any 
alien  knowing  him  to  be  in  the  country 
ffle^lly. 

I  mean,  we  are  thinking  of  getting  at 
aomeone  actually  trying  to  take  advan- 
tefls  of  these  people  who  are  here  illeg- 
ally. They  pay  them  slave  wages  and  the 
worker  dare  not  complain.  I  guess  that 
i>  the  reason  it  was  put  in  here.  How- 
>*w,  the  Senat(nr's  lynanrimwnt  is  much 


too  broad.  It  could  hurt  the  business- 
man who  is  inadvertently  employtng 
illegal  labor. 

Mr.  ALIjOTT.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  Colorado  for  allowing  me  to 
say  these  few  words. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  agreement  with  the  col- 
loquy which  is  taking  place  at  this  mo- 
ment with  respect  to  this  particular  pro- 
vision. It  will  create  more  injustice  than 
it  is  designed  to  eliminate. 

The  usual  case  is  where  an  alien  comes 
into  this  country  illegally  and  finds  a 
job  somewhere,  and  then  the  Immigra- 
tion Office  or  its  investigators  contact 
the  alien  and  ask  him.  "Now,  did  your 
employer  know  that  you  were  in  this 
country  illegally?" 

Invariably  the  alien,  because  of  lack 
of  educational  attainment,  will  answer 
the  question  that  the  employer  knew.  So 
in  almost  every  case  under  this  provision, 
upon  the  testimony  of  that  particular 
alien,  the  employer  would  be  In  violation 
of  this  particular  provision  of  the  law. 
So  I  say  that  to  allow  this  provision  to 
remain  in  the  bill  is  to  enable  the  im- 
migration office  to  file  charges  against 
almost  every  employer  who  employs  al- 
iens irrespective  of  whether  he  knew  they 
were  in  the  coimtry  illegally  or  not. 

So  I  say  that  the  particular  provision 
of  the  law  in  this  bill  should  be  fully 
evaluated  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  under  the  immigration  laws  and 
amendments  thereto  should  not  belong 
in  this  particular  bill,  because  right  to- 
day we  have  over  300,000  aliens  who  are 
in  this  coimtry  illegally.  They  are  work- 
ing in  this  country.  This  provision  would 
subject  the  employers  to  charges  of  viola- 
tion of  this  particular  provision  and  it 
would  create  an  enormous  injustice 
among  the  employers  of  this  country. 

Thus,  I  rise  to  voice  agreement  with 
the  concern  that  Is  being  expressed  here 
today  by  the  Senators  from  Colorado, 
the  Senators  from  Arizona,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

I  would  hope  that  the  committee,  of 
its  own  volition,  would  move  to  strike 
this  psirticular  pro\lsion  from  the  bill 
pending  a  thorough  investigation  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  as  to  what  kind  of 
wording  should  go  Into  a  specific  law  to 
take  care  of  this  specific  problem  so  as 
not  to  perpetuate  an  injustice. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
I  was  Intending  originally  to  offer  such 
an  amendment,  but  I  told  the  chairman 
that  I  would  have  a  colloqus*  on  this  first 
to  see  what  support  we  could  get.  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  to  lock  the  Senate 
conferees  in,  by  being  beaten. 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  QOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
point  to  (me  other  problem  that  not 
manj'  Members  of  the  Senate  may  be 
aware  of.  that  on  the  borders,  on  border 
towns  such  as  Yuma,  Mexicali,  along  the 
Mexican  border,  there  are  Issued  what 
we  call  green  cards.  This  allows  a  Mexi- 
can national  ofBclaUy  to  move  Into  the 
United  States  at  a  certain  time  each 
morning  to  work  for  an  Amexlcan  com- 


pany and  return  across  the  border  into 
Mexico  at  a  certain  time.  That  worker 
is  not  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless,  he  is  legally  allowed 
to  work  in  the  United  States. 

I  can  see  all  kinds  of  havoc  being 
wrought  by  the  language  in  the  present 
bill  which,  in  my  opinion,  wouid  make 
the  hiring  of  a  green  card  user  illegal 
and  make  the  employer  responsible  and 
subject  to  penalties. 

I  might  say  that  without  the  green 
card  labor  from  Mexico,  manj'  businesses 
along  the  American  border  could  not 
exist  because  we  do  not  liave  sufficient 
labor  of  that  kind  sdong  the  borders  to 
provide  enough  for  the  businesses  there. 
It  is  getting  so  bad,  in  fact,  that  Ameri- 
can businesses  are  building  factories 
across  the  border  in  Mexico  just  to  in- 
sure that  they  can  get  the  kind  of  labor 
and  the  abimdant  labor  pool  they  need 
to  conduct  their  business. 

So  I  wanted  to  mention  this  one  fact 
which  would  add  to  the  chaos  that  this 
bill  would  create  with  the  language  in  it. 
In  passing,  I  might  remind  my  good 
friend  from  Colorado  that  New  York  City 
is  now  the  sixth  largest  Spanish-speak- 
ing city  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  And 
they  have  a  lot  of  trouble. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
not  thought  of  it  in  those  terms.  How- 
ever, the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  cct- 
tainly  right,  I  hope  that  before  we  get 
through  with  this  measure  that  we  can 
offer  an  amendment  and  have  it  stricken. 
However,  I  do  not  want  to  jump  in  and 
do  it  before  talking  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  July  20, 1972,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  enroUed  bill  'S.  473)  to  amend  the 
Automobile  Information  Disclosure  Act 
to  make  its  provlslonB  applicable  to  the 
possessions  of  the  United  States. 


INCREASE  OP  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
CONTINUING  WORK  IN  THE  UP- 
PER   COLORADO    RIVER    BASIN- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on   the   disagreeing  votes   of   the   two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  134351   to  increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriation  for  con- 
tinuing work  in   the   Upper   Colorado 
River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

I  ask  unsmimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BucKLiY) .  Is  there  objection  bo  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report  which 
reads  as  follows : 

CoMTKasNcs  Rwoax 
The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  ttoe 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.B. 
13435)  to  increase  the  authorization  for  ap- 
proprlatton  for  oonUnulng  work  in  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  having  met,  after  f uU  aiid  free  oon- 
fereooe,  have  screed  to  teoommend  and  do 
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recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  tJie  Senate  to  the 
bill,  smd  agree  to  the  same. 

HZNRY   M     JACK.SON. 
CLXNTON    p.    AJ<DER30N, 

Prank  E.  Moss. 

Ql'BNTIN   BrRBICK. 

Lr  MrrcALT. 

OORDON   AlXOTT, 
LEN  B.  Jokoan, 

Cliitord  p.  Hansen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  tke  Senate. 
Wayni;  N.  Aspinall. 
Jamzs  a.  Haley, 
Haxolo  T.  Johnson. 
Craig  Hosmes, 
Sherman  P   Io-oyd, 
Hanagen  on  the  Part  oj  the  House. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  only  de- 
ference between  the  Senate  and  House 
version  of  this  legislation,  the  purpose  oi 
which  is  to  continue  the  authorization 
for  completing  the  development  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin,  is  that  the 
House  had  limited  the  funds  for  the  next 
5  fiscal  years.  The  Senate  agreed  with 
the  request  of  the  administration  and 
amended  the  bill  to  grant  the  full  amount 
requested  to  complete  the  project.  The 
House  has  agreed  to  this  position  in  con- 
ference. The  joint  statement  of  the  con- 
ference committee  explains  the  dif- 
ferences in  detail. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  this  con- 
ference report  has  been  worked  out  satis- 
factorily between  the  House  and  Senate 
and  those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
with  respect  to  this  particular  problem. 
I  think  that  it  was  worked  out  very  ably 
by  the  Senator  from  Utah  and  the  con- 
ferees. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator 

Mr  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Utah  wish  the  conference 
report  to  be  printed  as  a  Senate  report ■:• 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  House  has  already  had  it  printed 
as  a  report.  Therefore  we  waive  that 
request. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FOREIGN  RE- 
LATIONS COMMITTEE  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  THE  ABM  TREATY 
BEFORE  MIDNIGHT  TOMORROW 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  Pre.'^ident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  mny  have  until  mid- 
night tomorrow  to  file  a  report  on  the 
ABM  treatv 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered 


FAIR    LABOR    ST.^NDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF   1072 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  1861)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  .^ct  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  extend  its  protection  to  additional  em- 
ployee.*:, to  raise  the  minini'im  wage  to 
$2.25  an  hour,  to  provide  for  an  8-hour 
workda>'.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
represented  to  me  that  section  5  of  the 
pending  bill  would  delete  provisions  of 
existing  law  which  permits  the  Secretary 


of  Agriculture  ta designate  industries  of  a 
seasonal  nature  and  entitle  the  employ- 
ers of  seasonal  labor  to  employ  such 
labor  for  10  to  14  weeks  for  not  more  than 
10  hours  per  day  or  50  hours  per  week 
without  requiring  overtime  for  such  em- 
ployment beyond  40  hours. 

It  has  also  been  represented  to  me  that 
this  provision  Is  vital  to  the  agricultural 
industry  and  to  unskilled  and  untrained 
employees.  The  retention  of  existing  law 
will  slow  down  mechanization  of  cer- 
tain harvesting  and  processing  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  other  agricultural 
commodities,  and  would  thereby  main- 
tain jobs  for  the  unskilled  and  untrained 
labor 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  as  the  situation 
has  been  explained  to  me  concerning  the 
language  in  section  5  from  Une  7  on  page 
26  through  line  4  on  page  27. 1  would  like 
to  have  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  make  it  clear  as  to 
just  what  the  purpose  of  this  change  in 
the  existing  law  means  and  whether  it 
applies  to  the  harvesting  of  crops.  I 
have  in  mind  particularly  apple  crop.', 
where  harvesting  Is  so  dependent  on 
weather  conditions,  and  surely  there  are 
other  crops  as  well. 

Would  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
explain  for  the  record  just  what  the 
changes  provided  for  in  section  5  of  the 
existing  law  would  do?  As  I  understand. 
it  IS  not  Intended  to  apply  to  the  actual 
production  or  harvesting  of  crops. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  harvesting  of 
crops  Is  not  to  be  disturbed  in  any  way. 
That  Is  currently  under  the  law  ex- 
empted from  the  overtime  provisions. 
This  bill  does  not  disturb  that  overtime 
exemption  at  all. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  does  not  provide  any 
allowance  for  crops  which  hr.ve  to  be 
processed  almost  immediately  after  har- 
vesting or  for  people  engaged  in  the 
processing  or  handling. 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  That  is  another  ques- 
tion. Harvesting  and  processing  are  two 
different  jobs.  Processing  Is  covered  and 
phased  into  the  overtime  provisions. 
However,  harvesting  or,  for  example,  the 
picking  of  apples  in  the  apple  orchards 
of  the  country  Is  not  subject  to  the  over- 
time provisions. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  Is  what  I  had  In 
mind.  Now  as  to  the  processing  of  these 
fommodities,  I  am  not  so  familiar  with 
that  situation  as  I  am  with  the  produc- 
tion and  harvesting  of  crops.  I  assume 
that  this  measure  will  go  to  conference 
and  thit  If  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey, the  manager  of  the  bUl.  finds  that 
there  is  some  provision  in  there  that  Is 
unfair  to  agriculture,  he  will  try  to  cor- 
rect that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Certainly  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  needs  of  the  farming  com- 
munity and  the  harvesting  of  the  crops. 
That  is  why  I  have  not  made  any  move 
to  change  the  overtime  provlslcais.  We 
do  know  that  the  workers  who  are  in- 
cluded in  the4ower  level  under  the  mini- 
mum wage  over  a  period  of  time  will 
have  their  wase,'^  Improved.  In  the  proc- 
essing, for  many  reasons.  It  was  sug- 
gested to  the  committee  originally  by 
Secretary  Shultz  that  the  processing  op- 
eration was  more  analogous  to  a  factory 
operation  and  It  was  recommended  that 
we  not  include  those  in  any  exemption 
as  to  overtime.  -'-  -^»  -~  -  •• 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  so  much  about  certain  other  croni. 
There  are  some  crops  which  have  to  be 
processed  almost  immediately  after  har- 
vesting. Others  can  be  kept  lor  a  raih« 
long  period  of  time.  However,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  assures  me  thai 
that  this  change  will  not  apply  to  the 
harvesting  of  crops. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  certainly  wiU  not 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Prcoident,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  28,  beginning  with  line  9  jtrtto 
all  through  Une  21. 

On  page  31.  line  20,  beginning  with  "and' 
strike  all  through  line  4  on  page  32 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  a.-k  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  aniendmtn:. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  thi:  i^  a  so- 
called  transit  exemption  for  local  ous  op- 
ei-ators  and  motomien  presently  m  the 
law. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  cur- 
rently contains  an  overtime  exemption 
ior  local  bus  operators  and  motormai. 
The  committee  biU  reduces  and  ulti- 
mately repeals  the  local  transit  overUme 
exemption. 

The  committee  completely  igncres  the 
economic  realities  of  our  Nation  s  nuui 
transit  system.  Since  1954,  268  transit 
systems  In  this  coimtry  have  failed  finan- 
cially. The  operating  deficit  for  tlM 
American  transit  industry  was  $332  mil- 
lion in  1970.  $427  million  in  1971.  and  Is 
projected  to  exceed  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars this  year.  This  estimate  does  not  in- 
clude the  $30  million  in  additional  costs 
imposed  on  the  transit  industry  by  the 
provi.  ions  of  S.  1861. 

We  have  considered  various  ways  and 
we  are  engaged  in  various  methods  to 
subsidize  the  transit  Industry.  Now.  we 
would  come  along  in  this  bill  and  despite 
the  arguments  here  and  the  arginnent  I 
made  in  commJttee — and  we  had  a  close 
vote  which  was  6  to  10 — the  biU  still  con- 
tains provisions  v.-hich  woiild  bring  the 
local  t.»-ansit  industry  under  the  cover- 
age of  the  act. 

What  this  is  all  about  has  nothing  to 
do  with  minimum  wages.  Supporters  of 
the  committee  provisions  argue  that 
transit  workers  need  financial  protection 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The 
Bui-eau  of  Labor  Statistics  indicates, 
however,  that  the  average  annual  wage 
of  transit  employees  was  $10,014  on  De- 
cember 31.  1971. 

Their  average  hourly  wage  on  that 
date  exceeded  $4  an  hour,  without  In- 
cluding fringe  benefits.  Additionally, 
wage  rates  for  local  transit  employees 
rose  8.5  percent  between  July  1.  1970, 
and  July  1,  1971.  During  this  period  the 
consumer  price  index  rose  only  4.5 
percent. 

The  committee  provisions  regarding 
transit  employees  are  defective  in  their 
consideration  of  charter  work.  The  com- 
mittee bUl  states  that  "volimtary"  hours 
would  not  be  included  In  a  computation 
of  overtime  hours.  This  measure  gives 
employees  a  financial  incentive  collec- 
tively to  refrain  from  volimteerlng  fof 
charter  work  and  thereby  force  the  com- 
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^n(«  to  pay  time  and  a  half  for  the 
^  work  The  bill  provides  that  char- 
S^ork  would  not  be  used  in  computa- 
Sn  of  overtime  hours  if  such  work  was 
S  a  part  of  the  employee's  regiUar  em- 
,  JLpnt  and  he  volunteered.  This  re- 
Sent  is  meaningless  where  charter 
S^^  a  regular  part  of  the  employees 
J^i^n^ect^he  bill  may  require 
SSrcompanles  to  pay  time  and  a  half 
STnondnvrng  time   during  a  charter 

^The  committee  did  not  consider  the 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  bus  com- 
Minies  have  worked  out  by  collective  bar- 
JJSilng  the  concept  of  a  standard  work- 
SrSd  workweek.  This  establishes  a 
ranee  of  hours  without  the  imposition  of 
overtime  penalty.  Often  these  agreements 
□rovlde  that  report  and  turn-in— or 
null-m— time  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  a  run  is  to  be  an  arbitrary  addition  to 
Lhe  pay  at  straight  time— irrespective  of 
the  active  length  of  the  run.  Thu^.  if  a 
run  is  onlv  7  hours  m  driving  time,  the 
employer  must  pay  1  hour  of  guarantee 
or  make-up  time  to  the  8-hour  mlnlmuni 
plus  the  daily  allowances  for  report  and 
tum-tn  time. 

The  committee  demonitrates  an 
alarming  lack  of  awareness  of  the  finan- 
cial problems  facing  our  Nation's  transit 
■systems.  If  the  committee  provision  were 
to  be  adopted,  transit  fares  would  be  in- 
creased additional  transit  firms  would  be 
forced  out  of  business,  and  service  would 
be  greatly  curtailed.  These  actions  would 
most  severelv  affect  low  income  and  mi- 
nority group  citizens  who  depend  on  tran- 
sit services  to  go  to  work  each  day.  The 
committee  bill  can  only  be  interpreted  as 
a  severe  blow  to  the  Nation's  goals  of  re- 
ducing auto  pollution  and  channeling 
more  commuter  traffic  into  mass  transit 
systems. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  belabor  the 
matter  further.  I  have  placed  in  the  com- 
mittee report  starting  at  page  104  a  long 
list  of  transit  systems  which  have  been 
abandoned  since  January  1,  1954. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

maj-  we  have  order?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  if  this  pro- 
vision is  not  stricken  from  the  act  it  will 
have  the  effect  of  accelerating  the  process 
of  cutting  down  on  transit  service  so  nec- 
essary to  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tatt)  .  The  clerk  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rc^. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescmded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  dlstingtilshed  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator. 
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.Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  all  re- 
maining rollcaUs  during  this  afternoon — 


this  has  been  cleared  with  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides— there  be  a  limitation 
of  10  minutes  on  each  rollcall,  with  the 
wsLming  bells  to  be  sounded  midway. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Buckley*.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 

ordered.  ,^    .^     * 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  on  the  first 
two  amendments  which  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BtiCKLEYi ,  now  presiding,  will  later  call 
up  this  afternoon— he  has  four  amend- 
ments I  understand— there  being  a  time 
limitation  on  each  of  10  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  distinguished 
mover  of  the  amendment  'Mr.  Btjcklet) 
and  the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
( Mr.  Williams  > . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  an 
amendment  which  will  be  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr  Fawwin'  later  today,  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  20  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  distinguished 
mover  of  the  amendment  'Mr.  Fannin > 
and  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill  I  Mr.  WILLIAMS'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectic«i,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
an  amendment  to  be  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft^  this  afternoon,  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  distinguished  author 
of  the  amendment  'Mr.  Tafti  and  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr. 
Williams).  ,^^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  all  Senators. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time?  .  ,    ■  ,^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  5  minutes. 

The  amendment  pending,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  strikes  all  of  the  provisions  for 
overtime  dealing  with  busdrlvers.  Is  that 
what  it  does? 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  In  other  words,  there 
are  no  overtime  provisions  at  all.  The 
Senator  is  mindful  of  the  fact  that  we 
have,  in  bringing  the  busdrlvers  into 
overtime  coverage,  been  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  geared  in  at  this 
time  to  the  regular  40-hour  week,  and 
we  have  approached  this  matter  on  a 
phasing  basis — tlrnt  overtime  provisions 
would  begin  at  48  hours,  then  go  to  4«, 
to  44.  and  ultimately  to  40  hours. 

Then.  In  response  to  the  request  of  bus 
company  operators,  we  included  total  ex- 
emption on  overtime  for  charter  work 
where  the  busdriver  voluntarily  agrees 
to  come  in  and  work  extra  time  on 
charters. 

I  think,  for  a  miUtitude  of  reasons — 
and  I  win  deal  with  just  one  here  and 
now,  the  safety  factor- we  would  find 
th^t  this  is  an  •encouragement  not  to 
have  busdrlvers  overdriving  to  the  point 
where  it  is  tiring  and  unsafe.  This  is  one 
way  to  do  it. 
I  will  say,  before  I  yield,  however,  that 


it  seems  to  me  that  if  any  work  is  en- 
titled to  extra  compensauon  for  longer 
hours.  It  is  the  driving  of  buses  through 
traffic  that  the  busdriver  has  to  deal 
with  today.  It  approewrhes  me  as  unsafe 
and  unsound  to  encourage  busdrlvers  to 
be  on  the  road  for  longer  hours  than 
what  we  would  consider  U)  be  a  regular 
working  period. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  let  me  take 
a  moment  to  respond  to  the  chairman. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going 
to  regulate  safety  provisions  as  to  transit 
companies — and  I  believe  we  should — 
where  this  is  a  matter  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, regardless  of  what  the  pay  pro- 
visions might  be.  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  or  some  such  regula- 
tory commission,  should  have  the  duty 
of  imposing  safety  precautions. 

With  regard  to  those  regulated  by 
State  and  local  authorities,  they  have  a 
duty  to  do  that  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  compensation  involved.  Indeed, 
to  bring  compensation  in  as  a  f£u:tor  to 
determine  safety  protections  would  be 
a  complicating  factor  and  would  militate 
against  what  the  safety  provisions  should 
be. 

The  chairman  has  talked  about  the 
incentive  to  work  long  hours  with  re- 
gard to  overtime  pay.  I  am  sure  the 
chairman  is  aware  that  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  employees  who  have  se- 
niority sometimes  beg  their  employers  to 
give  them  overtime.  Indeed,  I  wonder 
if  that  is  not  happening  in  \iew  of  the 
fact  that,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  the  aver- 
age employee  Involved  here  receives  over 
$10,000. 

I  think  the  real  question  is  whether  we 
are  going  to  interfere  with  the  bargain- 
ing process.  Most  of  these  employees  are 
organized.  The  working  conditions  are 
worked  out  in  a  bargaining  situation. 
Under  those  circumstances  I  think  it  is 
wrong  for  us  to  say  that  they  are  going 
to  be  forced  into  a  pattern  that  does 
not  necessarily  meet  transportation  pat- 
terns under  the  particular  circumstances 
obtaining  in  a  particular  part  of  the 
country  or  the  particular  transportation 
fimctions  being  carried  out. 

That  Is  why  I  feel  that  the  arguments 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  on  this 
point  are  not  soimd,  and  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  his  comments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  All  I  know  is,  you  read 
the  headlines  and  you  hear  about  these 
busdrlvers  going  over  the  bank  and  tak- 
ing a  lot  of  people  to  Ir.jurj .  -ftcr  Tvcri- 
ing  far  longer  than  8  hours. 

Mr  TAFT.  But  those  are  not  local 
drivers,  ordinarily.  Nine  out  of  10  timea 
they  are  directly  engaged  in  interstate 
coDMnerce. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Well,  basic  overtime 
is  in  there  to  incourage  broader  employ- 
ment. The  provisions  were  put  In  there 
for  Just  that  reasai.  In  a  period  of  high 
imemployment,  it  was  felt  that  if  there 
were,  in  a  sense,  a  penalty  on  the  em- 
ployer for  overtime,  he  would"  spread  out 
the  employment  and  more  people  would 
have  jobs.  That  Is  stiU  good  theory  and 
good  practice. 

The  other  part  of  it  Is  that  where  you 
are  working  beyond  the  regular  working 
period.  I  think  you  are  entitled  to  extrtk 
compensatlm.  and  I  do  not  think  ttiere 
is  anything  very  profound  about  that. 
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The  economics  are  there,  the  busdriver 
Is  going  to  stand  there  as  a  worker  with 
the  same  opportunity  and  the  same  legal 
protection  as  other  workers.  I  think  in 
his  Job  particularly  he  is  entitled  to  it. 
I  have  often  ridden  in  those  buses 
through  the  traflSc  they  have  to  contend 
with,  through  the  hazards  of  the  high- 
ways. It  -seems  to  me  that  they  ought  to 
be  full  citizens  in  terms  of  the  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  provisions. 

Mindful  of  the  fact  that  adjustment  Is 
difflcult.  we  have  legislated  here  in  the 
bill  48  hours  for  the  first  year,  44  hours 
for  the  second  year,  and  only  then,  there- 
after, will  they  go  to  40  hoiirs. 

I  do  not  have  anything  further  to  state. 
If  there  are  no  other  requests  for  time,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time  at  this  time.  I  might  say,  before 
I  yield  back  my  time,  there  is  one  point 
that  the  chairman  has  made  that  I  might 
answer  on  my  own  time,  and  that  is  the 
question  whether  overtime  really  does 
result  in  spreading  employment. 

I  know  of  no  instance  that  would  really 
Indicate  this.  I  participated  in  the  double 
time  overtime  hearings  which  were  held 
thro^igh  long  sessions  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  several  years  ago,  and 
we  were  unable  at  that  time,  after  re- 
viewing the  entire  history  of  the  act,  to 
show  that  the  requirement  of  payment  of 
overtime  actually  did  anything  to  spread 
the  work,  which  was  the  theory  Involved. 
I  do  not  think  that  theory  has  been 
carried  out  in  practice,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  I  have  Indicated,  very  often 
because  of  the  seniority  situations  we  run 
into  within  an  employment  situation 
where  a  union  is  Involved,  there  is  al- 
most a  requirement  made  by  the  employ- 
ees and  the  unions  themselves  that  over- 
time be  paid  and  the  advantages  of  over- 
time be  provided;  and  often,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  from  the  standpoint  of  econom- 
ics, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  em- 
ployer, considering  the  additional  costs 
Involved  in  hiring  and  training  new  men 
and  paying  the  fringe  benefits  Involved, 
It  is  often  far  more  economical  for  the 
employer  to  pay  considerable  overtime 
rather  than  go  to  the  expense  of  these 
additional  fringe  benefits  and  training 
problems,  and  the  other  additional  ex- 
penses Involved  in  employment. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  also  of  good 
labor  relations,  the  employer  will  often 
feel,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  that  he  should 
go  ahead  and  pay  a  good  deal  of  over- 
time. So  the  argxmient  that  overtime  is 
somehow  going  to  be  eliminated  by  mak- 
ing It  a  time-and-a-half  matter,  or  dou- 
ble time,  as  some  have  proposed  from 
time  to  time,  does  not  add  up.  It  has  not 
worked  out  in  the  past,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  going  to  work  out  in  the  future, 
as  a  method  of  providing  additional  jobs. 
The  question  is  whether  we  are  going  to 
force  a  pattern  upon  the  local  transit 
Industry,  thus  adding  to  the  already 
heavy  burden  of  those  local  transit  com- 
panies. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  such  time 
as  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BTJOtLjtY) .  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 


agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender)  .  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
^Mr.  Anderson  » ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  tliat  the  Senator  from 
Ai-kansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  is 
necesarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nays  68,  as  follows: 
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YBA3— 24 

Allott 

Dole 

Hruska 

Bennett 

DomlniclE 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Brock 

Fannin 

Both 

Buckley 

Gambrell 

Scott 

Byrd, 

Goldwater 

Taft 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Grlffln 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

Ourney 

Tower 

Cotton 

Hansen 

Curtis 

Hatfield 
NAYS— 68 

Alien 

Hartke 

Pastors 

Allen 

HoUlngs 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Hughes 

Pell 

Beall 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Bentsen 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Bible 

Javlts 

Rlblcoff 

Bogirs 

Kennedy 

Baxbe 

Brooke 

Long 

Schwelker 

Burdlck 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Case 

Mathlas 

Spong 

Chiles 

Mcciellan 

Stafford 

Church 

McGee 

Stennls 

Cook 

Mclntyre 

Stevens 

Cranston 

MetcaU 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

Miller 

Symington 

Eastland 

Mondale 

Talmadge 

Ervln 

Montoya 

Tunney 

Fong 

Moss 

Welcker 

Gravel 

Muskle 

Williams 

Harris 

Nelson 

Toung 

Hart 

Packwood 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Anderson 

Eaiender 

McGovem 

Baker 

Pulbrlght 

Mundt 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.c. 

So  Mr.  Tatt's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 

b©  ct"Q  tpH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  43,  line  11,  Insert  the  following: 

"Sxc.  15.  Section  13  of  the  Pair  Labor 
StandSLTds  Act  of  1938.  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  the  amendments  of  this  Act  that  are 
effected  by  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1972  shaU  not  apply  to  the  Canal 
Zone." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Time  on 
this  SLmendment  is  limited  to  20  minutes, 
10  minutes  to  each  side. 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  a*k  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  much-needed  amendment  but  u  i. 
not  compUcated.  '        " " 

The  committee  bill  raises  the  mini, 
mum  for  Canal  Zone  employees  to  tlifi 
per  hour  immediately,  to  $2  at  the  md 
of  1  year,  and  $2.20  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year. 

This  amendment  simply  elimlnatei 
jobs  in  the  Canal  Zone  from  the  pro- 
posed Increases.  It  does  not  eliminate 
the  present  minimum  wage  standard  in 
the  zone,  which  was  first  applied  in  19fl7 
with  a  rate  of  $1,  and  progressively  raised 
by  FLSA  to  its  present  minimum  of  $i.6o 

The  employees  affected  are  almost  en- 
tirely Panamanians.  Their  present  aver- 
age minimum  wage  in  the  zone  Is  al- 
ready three  times  the  minimum  wage  in 
Panama.  I  should  emphasize  that  this 
does  have  a  serious  effect  because,  as  I 
repeat,  the  present  average  minimum 
wage  in  the  zone  is  already  three  timfg 
the  minimum  wage  in  Panama. 

Because  of  the  pay  structure  of  the 
company,  raising  the  legal  minimum 
raises  the  effective  minimum — due  to 
seniority,  and  so  forth— much  higher. 
The  present  legal  minimum  is  $1.60;  the 
present  average  minimum  is  $2.19. 

Canal  Zone  employees  fall  in  two  cate- 
gories: Those  paid  In  appropriated 
funds — such  as  employees  of  military 
agencies — and  those  paid  from  nonap- 
propriated funds. 

Under  law,  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
panj-  must  have  a  balanced  budget  based 
on  Income  from  tolls  and  services;  It  does 
not  operate  on  appropriated  fimds.  Hence 
the  75 -percent  Increase  in  salary  costs 
since  the  introduction  of  the  minimum 
wage  has  meant  a  reduction  In  servlcej 
and  employees.  This  increase  is  entire- 
ly salaries  paid  to  non-U.S.  citizen  em- 
ployees. Seven  hundred  and  seventea 
semi-skilled  and  unskilled  jobs  have  been 
eliminated  since  the  Introduction  of  the 
minimum  wage.  If  the  rate  Increase  is 
passed,  more  Jobs  will  be  eliminated. 
Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
brought  out  the  position  that  has  be«i 
taken  by  the  military  in  regard  to  the 
situation.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  lettff 
from  the  State  Department  from  David 
M.  Abshire,  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations,  explaining  the  position.  This 
Is  a  letter  to  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  blU. 

Just  to  bring  out  one  part  of  the  posi- 
tion that  they  take  as  to  the  adverse  af- 
fect it  would  have,  I  read  the  following 
excerpt: 

It  would  adversely  affect  the  financial  oon- 
dltlon  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  and 
might  give  rise  to  t»nalderatlon  of  Canal 
toll  Increases  with  the  attendant  economic 
and  p>oUtlcal  r^>ercuaBlons. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  we 
should  consider  just  what  is  Involved 
when  the  economy  of  that  coimtry  is  m 
tied  to  the  Panama  Canal.  I  feel  that  It 
would  disrupt  the  economy  to  the  extmt 
that  It  would  tmd  If  we  proceeded  with 
what  is  presently  provided  in  the  bill.  It 
would  be  highly  detrimental. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 
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ur  DOMINICK.  As  I  understand  this 

J^Hmpnt  it  deals  with  the  situation 
^SS  the  canal  Zone  finds  itself  now; 
is  that  not  correct? 

jfa  FANNIN.  That  IS  correct. 

Sr  DOMINICK.  I  incorporated  that 
«,b^t  to  some  comments  I  made  in  my 
^  telk  on  the  need  for  a  different 
STaS  than  we  have  in  Puert^  Rico 
JJcanal  Zone,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 

^thoroughly  suppori;  the  amendment 
nf  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

liwno  possibiUty  of  making  any  prog- 
-« in  our  treaty  negotiations,  or  in  try- 
S^to  improve  our  relationships  with 
Siama  if  we  are  going  to  put  their  econ- 
^7m  further  out  of  gear.  This  is  the 
3tlon  which  the  State  Depariment  aiid 
SrArmy  have  taken  strongly,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 

^^  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 

"'^^e'^'^ESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
MONTOTA).  Five  minutes  remain  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wn,- 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Presiding 

Officer.  ,  , 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  quorum  and 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 

the  quorum  not  be  charged  to  either  side. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 

wUl  call  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 

the  roll.  ,^     ^    -r       w 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President, .  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment, to  raise  the  minimum  from  $1.60 
to  $1.70  at  the  end  of  1  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modi- 
fled. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  reads  as 

follows : 
On  page  43.  line  11,  insert  the  following: 
"Sk.   15.   Section    13    of    the    Pair    Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  Is  a  mended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  subsection : 

'■(g)  the  amendments  of  this  Act  that 
are  effected  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1972  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Canal  Zone,"  except  the  minimum  wag?  of 
11.80  U  to  be  raised  to  $1.70  at  the  expira- 
tion of  1  year. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presidoit.  on  that 
basis,  I  think  that  the  Senator  has  made 
a  very  desirable  decision.  I  would  sup- 
port the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back'' 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  still  desire  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  »Mr.  Fannin  ^  as 
modified.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 


nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  tram  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson),  the  Seaiator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cankon),  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellkndbs)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is 
absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Ftjlbright)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Eilknder)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr.  Bakir)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  69, 
nays  23,  as  follows: 
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YEAS — 69 

Ervln  paetore 

Fannin  Pearson 

Pong  Percy 

GambreU  Proxmlre 

Grlffln  Randolph 

Gurney  Both 

Hansen  Saxbe 

Hatfield  Scott 

HoUlngs  Sparkman 

Hruska  Spong 

Inouye  Stafford 

Javlts  Stennls 

Jordan,  Idaho  Stevens 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd,  

Harry  P.,  Jr.    Long  Stevenson 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Magnuson  Symington 

ChUes  Mananeld  Taft 

Church  Mathlas  Talmadge 

Cook  McClellan  Thurmond 

Cotton  McOee  Tower 

Curtis  Mclntyre  Tunney 

Dole  MlUer  Welcker 

Domlnlck  Montoya  Young 

Eagleton  Moss 

Eastland  Packwood 


Brooke 

Burdick 

Case 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Gravel 

Harris 

Hart 


NAYS— 23 

Hartke  Muskle 

Hughes  Nelson 

Humphrey  Pell 

Jackson  Rlblcoff 

Kennedy  Schwelker 

McGovern  Smith 

Metcalf  Williams 
Mondale 

NOT  VOTING — 8 

Anderson  Ellender  Jordan.  N.C. 

Baker  Pulbrlght  Mundt 

Cannon  Goldwater 

So  Mr.  Fannin's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

«  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  ord«r  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  please  be  seated  so  that  we  can  get 
to  the  business  of  the  Senate. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    ISSO 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1320. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 


On  page  38,  line  1,  strike  out  "and"  the  mo- 
ond  time  It  appears. 

On  page  38.  line  3,  strike  out  the  pertoG 
and  inaert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ". 
and  (4)  bv  Inserting  immediately  after  tl» 
hrst  sentence  the  foUowlng:  'For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  suhaection.  the  term  "student 
hours  of  enyjloyment"  means  services  per- 
formed at  wages  of  not  more  than  •!  .06  per 
hour  during  the  period  specified  In  clauM 
( n  .  (2) ,  or  (3)  of  the  preceding  sentence  M 
appropriate.'." 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
an  amendment  which  is  technical  in 
nature,  and  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  wiU  agree  to  accept 
it  It  affects  a  situaticwi  in  New  York. 

Section  14 tb)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  contains  a  provision  for  certifi- 
cation of  full-time  students  for  employ- 
ment at  a  wage  rate  not  less  than  85  per- 
cent of  the  appUcable  minimum  wage. 
Regulations  to  this  section  stipulate  that 
only  establishments  that  employed  stu- 
dents during  the  base  year  from  May 
I960  to  April  1961  at  less  than  $1  an  horn- 
are  eUgible  to  receive  these  certificates. 
However,  during  this  base  year,  the  New 
York  State  minimum  wage  ranged  from 
$1  to  $1.05  an  hour.  Therefore,  no  stu- 
dent certificates  can  or  have  been  issued 
in  New  York  State. 

My  amendment  No.  1320  would  per- 
mit New  York  State  to  join  with  the 
rest  of  the  States  in  providing  an  extra 
incentive  to  hire  students. 

This  measure  would  not  open  the  flood- 
gates for  student  employees  s'*^ 
cause  the  dollar  base  Is  ralsea.  ovuuent 
certificates  have  not  been  used  exten- 
sively; a  Bureau  of  Labor  statlstlca  study 
found'  that  only  42  percent  of  the  stu- 
dent man-hours  certified  under  section 
14(b)  have  been  used. 

However,  I  still  feel  that  this  means  to 
reduce  unemployment  for  our  young  peo- 
ple Is  of  sufficient  importance  that  stu- 
dents in  New  York  State  should  be  able 
to  benefit  from  it.  ,  _,  ,j 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  in  opposition  to  the 

amendment.  ..    ^  .    i 

This  is  by  no  means  a  technical 
amendment,  with  all  respect  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York.  It  will  very  mate- 
rially open  up  the  certificating  proposi- 
tion as  far  as  youth  employment  is  con- 
cerned, and  goes  to  the  essence  of  the 
fundamental  question  which  we  have  to 
answer  for  ourselves  here,  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  wish  to  open  up  the  youth 
employment  certification  program  mate- 
rially bevond  the  point  where  we  have  it 
now.  The  Senate  has  turned  down  a 
number  of  amendments  on  that  score. 

As  I  understand  it— and  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  it,  because  I  personally 
had  no  notice  of  this  amendment— it  is 
supposedly  hinged  to  the  New  York 
situation.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  demand  in  New  York  for 
this  particular  provision.  Perhaps  nay 
colleague  is.  but  I  am  not.  In  any  case,  be 
that  as  it  may,  it  would  be  universally 
applicable  not  only  to  New  York  but  to 
every  other  State. 

Under  present  law.  in  order  to  qualify 
for  a  youth  differential  certificate,  one 
would  have  to  have  an  antecedent  his- 
tory of  having  employed  youth  at  a  rate 
lower  than  the  Federal  minimum,  and 
the  date  which  has  been  chosen,  to  wit, 
the  1961  date,  upon  which  these  certifl- 
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cauons  are  based  in  New  York,  relates 
to  a  time  when  we  in  New  York  had  a 
dollar  minimum,  and  so  there  was  no 
justification  for  certification  because 
there  was  a  $1  minimum. 

Now,  If  we  raise  that  to  $1.05,  as  pro- 
posed by  this  amendment  though  it  does 
not  seem  to  amount  to  anything,  it  im- 
mediately breaks  itself  so  the  jurisdic- 
tional qualification  for  giving  certificates 
arises  now,  when  it  did  not  arise  before. 
If  it  were  made  $1.01  or  $1.02,  it  would 
have  exactly  the  same  effect. 

•I  am  unable,  I  must  represent  to  the 
Senate,  to  say  how  many  certifications 
would  be  implied  or  what  is  the  ambit 
of  this  amendment.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

So  I  must,  at  least  until  I  can  get  a 
minute  to  look  into  the  situation,  rely 
upon  the  question  of  principle  which  Is 
involved  here,  that  this  is  a  change.  It  Is 
not  a  technical  amendment;  it  is  a  sub- 
stantive change  in  how  many  may  be 
certified,  and  therefore  opens  up  the 
question  of  youth  differential.  It  does  it 
in  a  kind  of  highly  legalistic  way,  but  It 
does  it,  and  on  that  question  of  prin- 
ciple I  must,  for  the  moment,  oppose 
the  amendment. 

If  the  Senator  is  willing,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
without  time  cost  to  either  side  In  order 
to  take  a  harder  look  at  it,  but  I  am 
giving  the  Senate  my  view  on  first  Im- 
pression. While  it  was  put  on  the  desk 
as  a  technical  amendment,  I  do  not  so 
consider  it  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  if  it  is  not  charge- 
able to  either  side. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
ask  for  a  quorum  call  without  its  being 
charged  against  either  side. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
ser\-ing  the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  ask  how  long  it  wUI  be. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Just  a  minute.  I  may  say 
to  the  Senator,  to  look  into  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
%-ill  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BUCKLEY.  My  senior  colleague 
and  I  have  agreed  that  while  he  con- 
siders information  wh:rh  apparently  is 
new  to  him,  I  may  move  on  to  mj-  next 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  now  asks 
that  his  amendment  be  withdrawn? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  a^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  pending  amendment  be  set 
aside.  witl>  the  remaining  time  still 
available,  with  the  privilege  of  calling  it 
up  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1324 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  1324. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  retid 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  my  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY'S  amendment  (No. 
1324 1  is  as  follows: 

On  pa^^  37.  strike  out  aU  after  line  17, 
over  to  and  Including  Hue  3  on  page  38,  and 
In  Ueu  thereof,  insert  the  following: 

EXPANDING  EMPLOYltXNT  OPPOaXtrNmES  FOR 
TOt'THS 

Special  Minimum  V^'agee  for  Employees 
Under  18  and  Students 

Sec.  8.  Section  14(b)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  minimum 
wage  rate  required  by  section  6(a)(1)  or 
6(b)  any  employer  may.  In  compUance  with 
applicable  chUd  labor  laws,  employ  any  em- 
ployee— 

"[A)  to  whom  such  rates  would  apply  but 
for  this  subsection,  and 

"(B)  who  is  (1)  under  the  age  of  18  or 
(11)  18  or  19  years  of  age  and  either  in  hla 
first  six  months  of  full-time  employment  or 
a  full-time  student, 

at  a  wage  rate  which  Is  not  less  than  80  per 
centum  of  the  otherwise  afjpllcable  mini- 
mum wage  rate  prescribed  by  such  section 
or  $1.60  per  hour,  whichever  Is  higher. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  minimum  wage 
rates  required  by  section  6(a)(5).  any  em- 
ployer may.  In  compliance  with  appUcable 
child  labor  laws,  employ  In  agriculture  any 
employee — • 

"(A)  to  whom  such  rates  would  apply  but 
for  this  subsection,  and 

"(B)  who  Is  (I)  under  the  age  of  18  or  (11) 
18  or  19  years  of  age  and  either  In  his  first 
six  months  of  full-time  employment  or  a 
full-time  student, 

at  a  wage  rate  which  Is  not  less  than  80  per 
centum  of  the  otherwise  applicable  mtnl- 
miim  wage  rate  prescribed  by  such  section 
or  $1.30  per  hour,  whichever  is  higher. 

"i3)  The  special  minimum  wage  for  such 
employees  In  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  American  Samoa  shall  be  80  per  centum 
of  the  industry  wage  order  rate  otherwise 
applicable  to  them:  Provided.  That  In  no 
case  shall  such  special  minimum  wage  be 
less  than  that  provided  for  under  a  wage 
order  issued  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1972. 

"(4\  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe standards  and  requirements  to  Insure 
that  this  subsection  will  not  create  a  sub- 
stantial probability  of  reducing  the  full-time 
employment  opportunities  of  per.sons  other 
than  those  to  whom  the  minimum  wage  rate 
authorized  by  this  subsection  is  applicable." 

Mr,  BUCKLEY.  This  amendment.  Mr. 
Pre.<;ident.  is  not  one  which  was  covered 
by  the  agreement  to  limit  the  debate  to 
10  minutes,  so  I  believe  the  full  hour  is 
available.  I  hope  we  shall  not  use  very 
much  of  that  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

'  Mr,  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes. 


Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  an 
attempt  to  preserve  a  feature  which  I 
thought  was  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  Dominick  amendment.  I 
am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  that 
amendment  was  defeated  by  the  narrow- 
est of  margins.  On  the  other  hand.  It 
had  so  many  parts  to  it  th&t  it  is  im- 
possible to  sort  out  the  reasons  why  it 
was  defeated,  even  if  by  one  vote. 

The  amendment  seeks  to  create  a  sig- 
nlficant,  meaningful  differential  for 
young  people.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  think 
that  this  goes  to  one  of  the  most  critical 
social  problems  which  we  have  at  this 
time.  We  are  faced  with  the  certiflcable 
fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  un- 
skilled teenagers,  particularly  those  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds,  are  seek- 
ing entry  into  the  labor  market  for  the 
first  time,  and  are  unable  to  find  jobs. 
Jobs  simply  are  not  there  at  the  wages 
which  the  existing  minimum  wage  laws 
require  be  paid. 

The  effect  of  this  is  that  these  young 
people  are  unable  to  find  employment 
and  place  themselves  In  a  position  where 
they  can  most  effectively  acquire  the 
skills  and  the  habits  which  will  Increase 
their  productivity  and  enable  them  to 
take  their  full  place  in  our  labor  force. 

The  specific  effect  of  this  amendmeit 
would  be  to  make  an  exemption  for  young 
men  and  women  below  the  age  of  18,  pro- 
viding that  they  be  paid  at  least  $1.60 
an  hour  or  80  percent  of  the  applicable 
minimum  wage  rate,  whichever  is  larger. 
As  to  students  who  are  18  years  of  age 
or  19  years  of  age,  it  would  provide  them 
an  exemption  for  a  limited  time  only— 
namely,  6  months — to  give  them  access 
to  a  job,  and  to  give  them  the  time  on 
the  job  to  acquire  those  habits  and  skills 
which  will  enable  them  to  join  that  par- 
ticular work  force. 

The  hard,  well-documented  facts  dem- 
onstrate that  since  World  War  n,  every 
rise  in  the  minimum  wage  level  has  been 
accompanied  by  an  Increase  In  the  gap 
between  the  teenage  and  general  rates 
of  unemployment,  and  between  white 
teenage  rates  of  unemployment  and 
those  for  their  nonwhlte  contempo- 
raries. This  steady  deterioration  has 
reached  the  point  where,  for  the  year 
1971,  teenage  unemployment  attained  a 
level  of  31.7  percent  for  nonwhltes,  and 
15.5  percent  for  whites,  while  the  general 
unemployment  rate  stood  at  5.9  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  luianlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  to  the 
Record  two  tables  which  demonstrate 
the  extraordinary  rate  at  which  the  em- 
ployabillty  of  our  youngsters,  particu- 
larly those  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds, has  been  deteriorating.  The 
tables  are  taken  from  an  article  by  Prof 
Yale  Brozen,  entitled  "The  Effect  ol 
Statutory  Minimum  Wage  Increases  on 
Teenage  Employment,"  which  appeared 
in  the  April  1969  i.ssue  of  the  Journal  of 
Law  and  Economics.  The  two  tables  ap- 
pear on  pages  S.  11149  and  S.  1150  in 
the  Record  of  last  Tuesday.  I  think  that 
an  examination  of  those  tables  will 
demonstrate  far  more  effectively  than  I 
can  in  words  the  problem  we  are  facing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou. 
as  follows: 
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Unemployment  rates 


Ages 
16-19 


13.9 
U.6 


12  raonttis 

■«li  1956-februitY  1957     "•" 

sJSn6«t  1960-August  1961 }|-« 

L'SSr*.  I961-A.8ust  1962 jS- * 


General 


Ratio 


Minimum 
wage 


6.2 
5.0 
4.2 
4.1 
6.6 
5-8 

&.e 


2.2 
2.3 
2.6 
2.7 
2.5 
2.7 
2.9 


$0.40 

.75 

.75 
1. 00 
1.00 

i.isiai.oo) 

-    (IOC) 


Unempioyment  ratei 


12  months 


Ages 
16-19 


General 


Ratio 


Minimum 
wage 


1.15 


l:ffrlii2  August  1963 

';^^^Z^^i,^^^>^r^^~^»^^^^^  •<>'  io"'  "<"  covered ^pnor  to  September  1961  and 
^*!l".T^i,fnLhif  «,th  earlier  data  because  of  the  exclusion  from  the  unemployment  count  o( 
.»rS  'uture  ,obs  and  not  currently  available  tor  work 


September  I96i-Attiius1  1964.. 
Seijtember  ISt't-Auiusl  1965.. 
September  i965-Augu!t  1966.. 
February  1966-January  1967... 
February  1967-January  1968'.. 
February  1968-Oecember  1968. 


lb.  6 
15.6 
13.2 
12.C 

12.9 
12.7 


5.4 
4.8 
3.8 
3  1 

3.8 

3.6 


11 
3.3 
3.5 
3.3 

3.4 
3.6 


$1.25  (SI.  00) 
(1  IS) 
(1.25) 


1.25 
1.40 

1  60 


(1. 00) 
<1.15) 


Source  US  Bureau  ot  Labor  Statstics  Department  ot  LJjbO'  fmptoyment  ,nO  Farninr  and 
MontRiy  Report  on  the  Libot  Forte  14  at  25  (March  1968),  id.  13  at  21  (March  1967),  lO,  15.  it 
53  (January  1969).  A.  Howard  Myers,  Ubor  Law  and  Legislahon  774,105. 


UBLE  II -TEENAGE  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATIOS:  NONWHITE/ 
WHITE,  BOTH  SEXES  16-19,  1949-68 


Unemployment  rate 
(Percent) 


Non- 
white      White 


RatM) 


Febriury  1949- January  1»0 7.4 

F*ruiryl95&  January  1»1 «■  8 

March  1955-February   956 5.8 

Htidl  1956-February  195^  18- J 

SjSnber  1960-Augusl  1961 27.  < 

SS»b..l961-Augus|   9M 25.3 

Sjtemberl962-Aujurt    963 29.2 

Sajlaraber  1963- August   964 28.4 

S^Sebef  1964-August    965 26-1 

^iSTr  lS65-August  1** 26.  5 

FEVary  1966-January  1967 25.1 

Wnari  1967-January  1968>. 26.3 

Fibraacy  1968-Oecember  1968 25.4 


13.4 
11  2 
10.2 
10.0 
15.0 
13.9 
14.9 
15.0 
14  2 
11.6 
U.  1 
11.0 
ILO 


1.3 
1.3 
1.5 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
2.0 
1.9 
1.8 
2.3 
2.3 
2.4 
2.3 


1  Not  comparable  with  earlier  data  because  ol  the  exclusion 
hom  the  unemployment  count  ol  those  seeking  future  (obs 
in]  not  currently  available  lor  work. 

Source  US  Bureau  oJ  Labor  SUUstics.  Department  o! 
Litwr  Employment  and  Earnings  and  Montfily  Report  on  the 
Sto'FofM  13  at  14-16  (Marcfl  1967);  id.  15  at  5l  (JsnuaOf 
m);  Manpower  Report  o(  the  President  225.  237  (April  1968). 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  that  our 
teenagers  find  it  more  difficult  to  enter 
the  labor  market  than  do  the  more  sea- 
jogjed  workers.  They  simply  have  not  yet 
been  exposed  to  the  circumstances  where 
they  can  learn  the  elementary  work 
skills— the  importance  of  turning  up  on 
time  day  alter  day,  the  importance  of 
following  instructions  the  first  or  second 
time  instead  of  having  to  require  total 
and  continuing  supervlslcai. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  surprising,  al- 
though it  is  lamentable,  that  there  should 
be  such  a  growing  disparity  between  the 
employment  of  oxxr  nonwhlte  teenagers 
and  the  white  teenagers.  The  fact  is  that 
as  of  the  present  time,  nonwhites  gen- 
er»Ily  have  lower  levels  of  education  thsm 
whites,  and  those  from  disadvantaged 
hcxnes  often  are  lacking  some  of  the 
habits  of  punctuahty,  and  so  forth,  which 
are  eesoitlal  to  productivity  suid  to  mak- 
ing them  attractive  in  the  labor  market 

Mr.  President,  I  spoke  on  this  subject 
ttsome  length  last  Tuesday.  Once  again. 
I  want  to  express  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem  which  the  rigid  application  of 
minimum  wage  laws  has  created  for 
yoong  persons  trying  to  cross  the  thresh- 
old into  the  ranks  of  the  steadily  em- 
Ployed.  I  review  the  cold  statistics  In  my 
nmaits  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last 
Tuesday,  and  I  want  to  touch  again  cm 
the  principal  points  I  tLm  made  In  order 
to  emphasize  the  urgent  need  for  a  youth 
(Uflerential  In  oiu:  mtr>imnm  wage  leglB- 

lltlOD. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  came  acro«8 


a  newspaper  Item  that  so  impressed  me 
with  Its  insight  into  one  of  our  Nation's 
most   grave   problems  that  I  think  It 
worth  while  to  quote  It  In  full: 
Adol«sci:nt8  Havi   Lobt    "Ethic   or   Wo«k" 

Dr.  FranclB  Braceland.  a  distinguished 
psvchlatrlst  and  senior  consultant  at  the 
Instltut*  to  living  In  Hartford.  Conn  ,  said 
In  an  Interview  that  It's  twice  as  difficult  to 
be  an  adolescent  today 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  troubled  times  Is 
tlie  change  In  the  proportion  of  yotuxg  peo- 
ple in  the  patient  population  at  the  Insti- 
tute, the  world's  largest,  nonprofit  mental 
hospital. 

Dr.  Braceland  said  for  the  first  time  half 
the  patients  are  under  the  age  of  28  There 
are  so  many  under  the  age  of  20  that  a 
regular  secondary  school  has  been  set  up  at 
the  Institute. 

"The  adolescents  are  In  i^beUlon."  Dr. 
Braceland  says.  'Many  have  cat  loose  all  the 
moorings  and  are  floating  free  In  a  world 
that  l£  In  a  mess." 

Among  the  moorings  that  have  been  lost. 
Dr.  Braceland  cited  these:  the  value  of  thrift, 
the  ethic  of  work,  the  values  of  family,  the 
worth  of  church,  marriage,  a  belief  in  values 
handed  down  by  parents. 

The  value  of  thrift,  the  ethic  of  work- 
how  many  times  have  we  heard  these 
derided  by  those  who  have  assured  us 
that  such  qualities  were  outmoded  and 
perhaps  even  harmful?  Yet  we  now  see 
that  what  we  learn  by  working  is  not 
just  a  trade  but  a  way  of  looking  at  the 
world,  a  way  that  Is  totally  necessary 
for  the  full  development  of  our  capa- 
bilities. 

I  mention  this  because  there  Is  con- 
siderable evidence  to  show  that  many 
young  Americans  are  being  denied  the 
chance  to  work  because  minimum  wage 
laws  price  them  out  of  the  market.  A 
minimum  wage  law  can  guarantee  high- 
er wages — but  only  to  those  who  are 
working.  What  of  those  who  are  not 
hired  because,  among  other  reasons,  an 
employer  no  longer  finds  It  economically 
possible  to  hire  them?  It  is  this  situa- 
tion I  would  like  to  discuss. 

Authorities  as  diverse  as  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  and  Karl  Marx  have  reminded 
us  that  hell  or  the  road  to  hell  la  paved 
with  good  Intentions.  This  thought  has 
become  part  of  our  accepted  folk  wis- 
dom. 

I  mention  It  because  In  speaUng  of 
what  I  feel  to  be  great  harm  that  would 
stem  from  the  poadlng  revtslons  of  the 
minimum  Wage  Uw.  I  do  not  Qoestloa 
the  good  InteDtkxu  of  those  who  propose 
them.  I  must  however,  point  out  tbak 
these  good  Intentkns  In  all  probahUlty 
will  lead  to  the  very  private  heil  <rf  un- 
employment for  stm  larger  numbers  of 


young  Americans  who  need  a  chance  to 
learn  basic  work  habits  and  the  satis- 
faction and  self-respect  which  comes 
with  self-support  far  more  than  they 
need  a  higher  starting  wage. 

The  case  which  Is  made  for  an  in- 
creased minimiun  wage  without  a  mean- 
ingful youth  differential  Is  too  well 
known  to  need  amplification  from  me. 
Those  who  favor  such  legislation  point 
to  what  most  people  would  accept  as  an 
obvious — and  highly  desirable — benefit 
arising  from  an  Increased  minimum 
wage:  those  at  the  beginning  of  their 
worii  careers  or  those  In  low-paying  jobs 
would  make  more  money.  Prom  this  base 
point,  it  Is  argued,  benefits  would  accrue 
to  the  economy  as  a  whole.  "To  elimi- 
nate low  wages  without  eliminating  jobs" 
is  the  usual  description  of  the  goal  of 
minimum  wage  laws. 

Now  as  that  argument  stands,  it  Is  ex- 
tremely attractive  and  displays  an  ad- 
mirable compassion  for  the  young  and 
the  poor.  But.  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
good  Intentions  are  not  enough.  The  his- 
tory and  effects  of  minimum  wage  laws 
have  been  studied  by  many  of  the  most 
prominent  economists  in  our  country  and 
it  seems  evident  that  there  Is  at  the  very 
minimum  a  large  doubt  In  their  minds 
concerning  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by 
the  poor  and  the  young  from  minimum 
wage  laws.  Indeed.  In  light  of  the  docu- 
mented experience  of  the  past  20  years, 
a  proposal  for  a  significant  Increase  In 
minimum  wages  during  a  period  of  high 
imemployment  ought  to  be  greeted 
with  suspicion  if  not  downright  animos- 
ity by  those  who  are  supposed  to  benefit 

from  It. 

What  must  not  be  forgotten  in  any 
discussion  of  minimiun  wage  laws  Is  that 
pet  economic  theories  or  altruistic  mo- 
tives or  Idealistic  conceptions  of  the  eco- 
nomic world  are  not  the  main  issue.  Ih- 
stead,  the  main  issue  is  the  impact  such 
laws  would  have  on  Individual  human 
beings.  The  downcast  look  on  the  face  of 
a  Wack  teenager  who  has  been  laid  off 
or  denied  employment  because  a  mini- 
mum wage  law  has  priced  him  out  of  the 
market  is  Infinitely  more  Instructive  than 
even  the  most  sophisticated  of  theoreti- 
cal eccmomic  arguments.  That  look 
q)eak8  volumes,  and  all  the  good  inten- 
tlOTM  in  the  w«rld  are  not  going  to  ease 
the  frustrations  and  the  rage  which 
justifiably  accompanies  such  a  look. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  10 
minutes  of  the  Seoatcff  have  expired. 

Mr.  BUCKIjBY.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tlcnai  mlnatee. 

What,  then,  are  the  arguments  against 
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nistaxg  the  minimum  wage?  They  are  aa 
follows  and.  I  believe,  they  combine  good 
Intentions  with  a  good  understanding  of 
economic  and  social  reality. 

They  are  not  In  any  sense  meant  to  be 
dogmatic,  but  are  meant  to  be  arguments 
which  must  be  considered  when  any  raise 
in  the  minimum  wage  Ls  proposed.  In  a 
field  as  complex  as  this,  no  arguments 
can  claim  to  have  answered  all  objec- 
tions— yet  it  Is  precisely  because  the  field 
Is  such  a  complex  one  that  we  must  not 
dismiss  such  arguments  simply  because 
they  appear  at  first  glance  to  be  contrary 
to  prevailing  attitudes. 

The  original  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  fixed  minimum  wages  at  25  cents 
an  hour  and  overtime  pay  for  hours 
worked  In  excess  of  40  hours  at  one  and 
a  half  times  the  employee's  regular  rate. 
Since  then  the  Congress  has  raised  the 
minimum  four  times:  In  January  1950  to 
75  cents  hourly;  in  March  1956  to  $1 
hourly.  In  1961  simendments  led  to  a  $1.25 
minimum  wage  by  September  of  1963  and 
in  1966  further  amendments  led  to  a  $1.60 
minimum  by  February  1968. 

After  a  history  of  over  30  years,  we 
have  accumulated  enough  data  to  make 
the  following  conclusions  concerning 
minimum  wage  laws : 

First,  according  to  an  article  in  Busi- 
ness Week  for  May  15.  1971.  it  is  widely 
held  among  a  growing  and  diverse  num- 
ber of  economists  that  the  minimum 
wage  eliminates  marginal  job  opportu- 
nities. 

Prof.  Paul  Samuelson  put  this  argu- 
ment moet  succinctly  when  he  said: 

Wbat  good  does  It  do  a  black  youth  to 
know  that  an  employer  must  pay  him  $1.80 
an  hour  \1  the  fact  that  he  must  be  paid 
that  much  keeps  him  from  getting  a  job? 

Tlnnls  Welch  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research,  and  Mann  Rosters 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  con- 
clude in  a  Rand  study : 

Minimum  wage  legislation  has  apparently 
played  an  important  role  In  Increasing  the 
cycUcal  sensitivity  of  teenage  unemployment 
As  the  minimum  rises  'teens  are  able  to  ob- 
tain fewer  Jobs  and  their  Jobs  are  less  secure 
over  the  business  cycle.  This  Is  disproportion- 
ate among  non white  teens. 

An  article  from  a  prominent  monthly 
economic  newsletter  stated: 

Women,  teenagers,  nonwhltes  and  particu- 
larly nonwhlte  teenagers  are  especially  hard 
hit.  Before  1966.  when  the  minimum  wage 
was  75  cents,  the  qimrterly  unemployment 
rate  among  nonwhlte  teenagers  ranged  be- 
tween 13'^  and  18%,  several  percentage 
points  above  the  rate  for  whites.  However, 
within  two  years,  after  the  mlnumum  wage 
went  up  33  % ,  the  unemployment  rate  for 
white  teens  rose  to  14%  while  the  rate  for 
nonwhlte  teens  Jtimped  to  37%.  Since  then, 
three  more  increases  In  the  minimum  have 
been  introduced.  And  the  nonwhlte  teenage 
unemployment  rate  has  risen  to  over  30%, 
more  than  twice  that  for  whites. 

Lest  it  be  cited  against  me.  let  me  turn 
now  to  the  conclusion  of  a  study  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  which 
states: 

Increases  In  the  level  of  coverage  of  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  may  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  employment  problems  cf  teen- 
agers, but  It  Is  dlfflc\ilt  to  disentangle  such 
effects  from  numerous  other  Influene 


It  may  seem  that  by  inclusion  of  such 
a  statement  I  am  "weakening  my  case." 
Yet  it  by  no  means  effectively  rebuts  the 
conclusions  drawn  by  a  host  of  serious 
economists. 

If  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  study 
is  not  as  unqualified  in  its  rejection  of 
minimum  wage  laws  as  other  authorities 
I  have  quote,  that  in  no  way  should  imply 
that  grave  doubts  are  not  warranted 
whenever  legislation  calling  for  a  sub- 
stantial increase  m  the  minimum  wage  is 
proposed.  On  the  contraiy.  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  study  seems  to  me  to 
make  almost  compulsory  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  disentangle  those 
other  effects  before  proceeding  with  an- 
other rise  m  the  minimum  wage  appli- 
cable to  teenagers.  If  mimmum  wage 
"may"  have  contributed  to  teermge  un- 
employment there  is  distinct  possibility 
that  it  does.  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford 
to  gamble  the  well-being  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  teenagers  and  the  future 
health  of  our  society  on  the  hunch  that 
it  does  not. 

Mr.  President,  lest  my  resistance  to  an 
increase  In  the  minimum  wage  conjure 
up  visions  of  youngsters  returning  to  the 
swen,tshop  conditions  of  the  19th  cen- 
tur>-,  or  lest  I  appear  to  be  a  20th-century 
Scrooge,  let  me  hasten  to  point  out  that 
holding  the  line  for  teenagers  at  $1.60  per 
hour,  as  the  Dominick  amendment  would 
have  done,  would  hardly  condemn  them 
to  subhuman  earnings.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  teenagers  are  single,  and 
many,  if  not  most,  are  living  with  their 
famihes.  A  youngster  working  at  $1.60 
per  hour,  40  hours  per  week,  and  50  weeks 
per  year  will  earn  $3,200  per  annum  or 
$1,200  more  than  the  Government  de- 
fined poverty  line  of  $2,000  for  single 
persons  Uving  in  the  city. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  at  a 
time  of  unparalleled  unemployment 
among  teenagers,  especially  nonwhltes, 
it  is.  to  me.  unthinkable  that  we  should 
raise  the  barriers  still  higher  which 
stand  between  them  and  employment  by 
again  raising  the  minimum  wage  which 
an  employer  is  allowed  to  pay  them.  Oxu: 
best  intentions  might  work  against  our 
good  sense  and  that  "ethic  of  work"  about 
which  Dr.  Braceland  wrote  might  be  ir- 
revocably damaged  precisely  at  a  time 
when  young  people  need  it  most — and 
when  our  Nation  needs  young  people  who 
embody  the  work  ethics. 

Mr.  E*resident.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre>.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Tatt  )  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  yielding  me 
this  time.  I  want  to  sub>scribe  and  give 
heartiest  approval  to  the  amendment 
which  he  has  proposed  and  the  state- 
ment he  has  made  In  support  of  It. 

Certainly  there  Ls  no  single  social  ccHi- 
c«Ti  that  should  be  more  seriously  re- 
garded today  in  ."America  than  the  grow- 
ing rate  of  unemplojmiient  among  our 


youth,  especially  among  our  mlnorte 
youth. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  considet*. 
tion  in  the  entire  minimum  wage  bffl 
that  measures  in  comparison  to  the  Mrt- 
ousness  of  this  problem. 

There  are  many  other  programs,  u  I 
have  mentioned  before  In  discussions  an 
the  substitute,  which  contain  a  provi- 
sion with  re^ject  to  this  amendment  bat 
I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Itaw 
York  has  come  up  with  a  number  of  ad- 
ditional factors  that  perhaps  are  superior 
to  the  provisions  of  the  youth  differential 
Included  in  the  substitute. 

I  feel  that  some  action  along  this  line 
is  absolutely  vital  unless  we  are  to  see  a 
minimimi  wage  bill  under  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  have  the  contrary  effect 
of  many  other  programs  we  are  wwklni 
on.  trying  to  encourage  American  youth 
employment  today. 

This  is  an  amendment  that  is  worthy 
of  full  support  and  I  hope  that  it  cer- 
tainly will  receive  the  full  support  by  the 
Senate  tonight.  I  believe  It  can  do  moch 
to  move  in  this  very  difficult  area  ol 
youth — unemployment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator's  amendment,  to  me,  makee 
great  common  sense.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  young  people  to  make  the  transltiai 
into  the  adult  job  world. 

This  is  limited,  as  I  vmderstand  it,  to 
6  months  and  then  it  goes  to  the  regular 
minimum. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  is  right,  except 
for  those  under  the  age  of  18. 

Mr.  DOMINTCK.  Except  for  those  un- 
der the  age  of  18.  In  this  coimection,  it 
would  be  Interesting  to  recite  one  or  two 
excerpts  which  I  believe  will  be  helpfuL 

This  one  comes  from  Nation's  Busi- 
ness of  September  1971,  long  before  we 
started  this  debate — hope — I  think. 

It  states  in  part: 

The  Dean  &  Barry  Co.  paint  store  In 
Urb«na,  Ohio,  doesn't  hire  part-time  te«n-ig» 
help  any  more. 

But  It  used  to. 

So  did  all  the  other  39  Dean  &  Barry  retail 
stores.  Now  only  the  larger  ones  do. 

"Most  of  our  paint  stores  are  In  wmtH, 
county-seat  towns,"  says  Robert  S.  McKay  H 
president. 

"In  the  summer,  almost  all  used  to  hire 
high -school  boys.  They  stocked  shelvss. 
swept  up  and  did  other  choree. 

"We  used  to  pay  them  81  to  $1.25  an  hour. 

"UsuaUy.  they  worked  full  time  in  sum- 
mer. The  rest  of  the  year,  they  worked  a  few 
hours  after  school  and  on  Sattirdays.  Mayte 
10  to  15  hours  a  week.  They  were  Just  extra, 
supplemental  help. 

'Then  the  minimum  wage  law  made  us  pay 
them  $1.60  an  hour.  So  we  stopped  hlrlag 
most  of  them.  That  took  away  about  16  to 
20  Jobs. 

"But  the  smaller  stores  Jvist  couldn't  tak« 
the  tab." 

In  Chicago,  the  same  law  hs«  helped  dry 
up  Job  opportunities  for  other  young  peopla 

Oaraon,  Plrle.  Scott  &  Co..  a  giant  Chicago 
department  store,  used  to  hire  several  hun- 
dred of  them  to  fill  siumner  Jobs. 

"We  hired  girls  for  our  College  Boards,  for 
example,"  says  C.  V.  Martin,  board  chair- 
man.  "They  were  sort   of  assistant  clert* 
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^^»  and  fashion  coordinators.  We  hired 
^for  jobs  nice  stock  boy  or  to  work  at  our 

nS^r^'*dW.n-t  have  nearly  as  many  this 
-«,mer  M  we  <i"*  before, 
"^factor  IS  the  economy.  But  another 
.  tS^  nunlmum  wage.  If,  Just  too  high  for 
^  marginal,  nonadult  Jobs. 

This  next  excerpt  comes  from  Busmess 
week  for  May  15.  1971.  before  we  start- 
^  this  debate: 

A  BTowlng  and  politically  diverse  num- 
JofVbem  are  convinced  that,  by  ellmlnat- 
m  WMTiin^  job  opportunities,  the  minimum 
iie  is  hurting  people  it  Is  supposed  to  help, 
Jo^  hardest  at  blacks  and  teen-agers. 

ur  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
ttukt  ix)th  articles  be  printed  in  full  in  the 

"^?e  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
tg  follows: 

[Krom  Nation  8  Business,  September  19711 
ICaking     Mom     Jobs     roa     Yoctjo 
Ameeicams 
The  Dean  ft  Barry  Co.  paint  store  In  Vv 
bana,  Ohio,  doesn't  hire  part-time  teen-age 
help  sny  more. 
But  it  used  to. 

go  did  all  the  other  39  Dean  ft  Barry  re- 
tall  stores.  Now  only  the  larger  ones  do. 

"Moat  of  our  paint  stores  are  In  small, 
oounty-seat  towns,"  says  Robert  S,  McKay 
n,  president. 

•In  ihe  summer,  almost  all  used  to  hire 
Ijlgh-Bchool  boys.  They  stocked  shelves,  swept 
up  and  did  other  chores. 

"We  used  to  pay  them  $1  to  $1.25  an  hotir. 

"Usually,  they  worked  full  time  m  sum- 
mw.  The  rest  of  Uie  year,  they  worked  a  few 
Iwurs^ter  school  and  on  Saturday.  Maybe 
10  to  15  hours  a  week.  They  were  Just  extra, 
mpplemental  help. 

"Then  the  minimum  wage  law  made  us 
pay  them  $1.60  an  hour.  So  we  stopped  hir- 
ing most  of  them.  That  took  away  about  15 
to  ao  Jobs. 

"But  the  smaller  stores  Just  c»uldn't  take 
the  tab." 

In  Chicago,  the  same  law  has  helped  dry 
up  Job  opportunities  lor  other  young  people. 

Carson,  Plrle.  Scott  ft  Co..  a  giant  Chicago 
department  store,  tised  to  hire  several  hun- 
dred of  them  to  fill  summer  jobs. 

"We  hired  girls  for  our  College  Boards, 
for  example,"  says  C.  V.  Martin,  board  chair- 
man. "They  were  sort  of  assistant  clerks, 
models  and  fashion  coordinators.  We  hired 
boys  for  Jobs  like  stock  boy  or  to  work  at 
our  soda  fountain. 

"'But  we  didn't  have  nearly  as  many  this 
summer  as  we  did  before. 

"One  factor  is  the  economy.  But  emother 
ti  the  minimum  wage.  It's  Jtist  too  high 
for  these  marginal,  non-adult  Jobs." 

He  adds:  'It's  a  tragedy,  on  two  counts. 

"Not  only  do  young  people  lose  the  chance 
to  earn  some  money.  They  also  miss  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  what  It  Is  to  work  In  a 
department  store — and  perhaps  decide  they'd 
lUw  to  become  merchants. 
"It  was  kind  of  a  vocational  training." 

OLO    STOET    FOR    THX    TOUNS 

The  unadjusted  Jobless  rate  for  teen-agers 
baa  climbed  to  19.7  per  cent. 

In  Inner  city  poverty  areas.  It  has  sky- 
rocketed, from  23,2  per  cent  in  the  ftrst 
qnarter  of  1971  to  26.6  In  the  second. 

Vor  those  areas'  black  teen-agers,  the  rate 
was  even  worse — from  34.2  per  cent  In  the 
flat  three  months  to  39.1  In  the  second.  Nor 
li  this  Just  a  recent  phenomenon. 

"ThiB  Is  a  problem  that  goes  back  40  years," 
nys  Secretary  of  Labor  Jamas  D.  HodgBon. 

In  1930,  he  points  out,  the  U.S.  tMn-age 
'onemployment  rate  was  one  toid  a  half  times 
as  high  as  the  total  unemployment  rate.  By 


1948  it  was  two  and  a  half  times  as  high. 
In  1963.  It  was  three  times  aa  high,  and  by 
1988  four  times  aa  high. 

Many  economists,  statisticians  and  so- 
cial scientists  are  sure  they  know  the  rea- 
son why :  The  minimum  wage  law. 

"It  may  help  some  workers."  says  Prof. 
Charles  T.  Stewart  Jr..  noted  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington Unlversltv  economist. 

"But  It  doesn't  help  the  marginal  people — 
the  inexperienced,  the  unskilled  or  handi- 
capped workers. 

"It  hurts  them.  And  teen-agers  make  up 
the  largest  pool  of  marginal  workers  In  the 
nation." 

LntB    &    aOSE   THUMB 

He  adds:  "Look  at  the  right  statistics,  and 
that  fact  sticks  out  like  a  sore  thumb. 

Take  the  per  cent  of  Jobless  teenagers  In 
any  yeax.  Then  compare  that  with  the  total 
per  cent  oX  all  unemployed — ^mostly  adults. 
'  'That  ratio  Is  a  sensitive  Index. 
"Nearly  every  year  the  minimum  wage  goes 
up,  that  ratio  goes  right  up  with  it." 

Labor  Department  economists  doct  dispute 
the  statistics,  but  say  that  they  don't  prove 
much. 

Their  view  is  reflected  in  a  recent  article, 
"Toung  Workers  and  Their  Barnlngs,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Department's  Monthly  Labor 
Review.  Author  Vera  C.  Perrella,  a  Labor  De- 
partment economist  says: 

"According  to  one  theory,  minimum  wages 
have  unemployment  and  dlsemployment  ef- 
fects for  the  youngeet  workers  because  theU 
producunty  Is  low  and  employers  are  less 
wUling  to  hire  them  than  older,  more  produc- 
tive workers,  even  when  older  workers  have 
to  be  paid  appreciably  higher  wages. 

•The  data  neither  support  nor  contradict 
this  argument." 

"But  the  Labor  Department  studies  are 
faulty,"  savs  economist  Stewart. 

"Its  statistics  dont  give  an  adequate  "be- 
fore and  after'  ptctvire. 

"What  happens  in  this  country  Is  that  the 
economy — and  employment — are  usually 
growing.  So  IX  you  look  merely  at  employ- 
ment flgures.  you  find  they're  growing,  even 
after  the  minimum  wage  goes  up. 

•But  that  doesn't  prove  the  minimum 
wage  ha*  no  Impact. 

"To  And  out  If  It  does  or  not,  you  have  to 
do  this.  Ask  what  would  have  happened  If 
you  didn't  have  a  minimum  wage.  That's  a 
harder  question  to  answer.  But  It's  the  right 
one  to  ask. 

"And  many  independent  studies  do  show 
that  federal  minimum  wage  rates  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  employment." 

.Arthur  P  Bums,  now  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  once  made  the  same 
point.  In  his  book,  "The  Management  of 
Prosperity."  he  said: 

-The  ratio  of  the  unemployment  rate  of 
teen-agers  to  that  of  male  adults  ■was  In- 
variably higher  during  the  six  months  fol- 
lowtng  an  increase  of  the  minlTnum  wage 
than  It  was  in  the  preceding  half  year." 
Then  he  posed  this  question. 
What  would  happen  tt  the  economy  stayed 
on  an  even  kert — sod  tJam  minimum  wage 
were  boosted? 

A  25  per  cent  increase  would  hike  white 
teen-€ig«  unemployment  by  as  much  as  8  psr 
cent,  he  estimated. 


Tax  siro  or  thx  me* 

Why  does  a  law  that  prooilBOB  more  pay 
mean  fewer  Jobs  for  some  workers? 

The  National  Commission  on  Technologyi 
Automation  and  Bconotnic  Progress  explains 
it  this  way: 

""We  have  fcwind  It  useful  to  view  the  laoor 
market  as  a  gHantlc  Ihapeup'.  wttJi  m«m- 
beis  of  ths  labor  tore*  queued  up  In  ordsar  of 
their  relattve  sttzactlTanMs  to  •n^doysn. 

'"If  tlM  labor  markst  opsratss  sfllnlsntly. 
employers  will  stM*  st  the  bead  at  ths  Hue. 
selecting  as  many  ss  they  need  of  vnplujSM 


most  attractive  to  them.  Their  choice  may 
be  based  on  objective  standards  resting  to 
ability  or  on  dubious  standards  of  race,  sex. 
or  age-  wage  differentials  may  also  be  Im- 
portant; and  formal  education  may  be  used 
as  a  rough  screening  device. 

"The  total  number  employed  and  unem- 
ployed depends  primarily  on  the  general  state 
of  economic  activity. 

•The  employed  tend  to  be  thoee  near  the 
beginning  and  the  unemployed  those  near 
the  end  of  the  ime." 

But  that's  true.  It  notes,  only  If  those  at 
the  head  of  the  line— and  those  at  the  end- 
all  cost  the  same. 

If  the  prloe  Is  right,  tall-enders  stand  aa 
good  a  chance  of  landmg  the  Job  as  the 
front-ruimers.  ^  ,..  ^ 

"The  choice  between  low-sklU  and  high- 
aklll  manpower,"  It  says.  "Is  made  on  the  basis 
of  relative  costs.'"  ,.„„,^ 

Lack  of  Jobs  for  young,  inexperienced 
workers  hits  black  and  white  alike 

But  It  hits  black  young  people  hardest. 

"Minority  teen-agers,  mostly  black,  suffer 
more  than  anyone,"  says  Tale  Broaen,  prof- 
««or  of  busmess  economics,  TTnlversity  of 
Chicago. 

"In  1960  1956,  1961.  the  minimum  wage 
was  raised  by  Congress.  There  were  a  series 
of  Increases  between  1967  and  1971. 

"Every  time,  black  teen-age  unemployment 

"This  year,  it  has  reached  a  shocking  level. 

"It's  not  racial  discrimination  that's  caus- 
ing this.  Otherwise,  we'd  have  to  argue  that 
every  time  the  minimum  wage  goes  up.  anti- 
black  feeling  intensifies,  too." 

Prof  Paul  A.  Samuelson  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  cf  Technology  is  equally  critical 
of  the  law's  effect. 

"What  good  does  It  do  to  a  black  youth  to 
know  that  an  employer  must  pay  him  sreo 
an  hour— or  $2.00."  he  asks,  "If  the  fact  that 
he  must  be  paid  that  amount  Is  what  keeps 
him  from  getting  a  Job?" 

AMOTHXK   BOOST? 

Congress  ts  now  oonsidBrlng  raising  that 
minimum  to  at  least  $2  an  hour— for  young- 
sters as  weU  as  adults— as  soon  as  Jan.   1. 

1972 
That  would  simply  compound  the  felony, 

critics  say.  ^ 

Black  unemployment  may  bs  one  ot  tns 
most  explosive  consequences  of  pricing 
"those  near  the  end  of  the  line"  out  of  the 
labor  market.  

ff^rtiM-  thte  year,  a  task  force  of  Ths 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  took  a  lock  ^at 
this  "urgent  problem,"  which.  It  says.  ie 
dally  growing  more  acute." 

In  a  report  eaUed  "Youth  Unemployment: 
Crisis  In  the  Cities,"  It  took  this  grim  look 
at  the  future:  ^      .^_ 

"More  young  black  people  will  enter  the 
Job  msAet  in  the  dM^Kts  ahead,  and  thsr 
wlU  represent  a  higher  proportUm  c€  eUnf* 
entrants  than  thsy  did  In  the  past.  Tssn- 
aoers  among  blacks  and  othsr  mlncnty 
Soups  wlU  incresse  from  about  2.1  n»mioB 
LB  1970  to  3.6  million  in  1980— a  gain  of  24 

^'^Only  at' the  gravest  peril  to  our  society 
can  the  American  pwjple  contlnus  to  Wnore 
tb«  Btowtng  frostMtton,  despair  aod  ho^Ullj 
that  cbaracterlae  mors  and  more  young  black 
paopla  After  a  chUdhood  and  adotoscenoe 
attmned  by  dsprtvatlon.  rejection,  and 
neglect,  these  young  people  want  the  oppor- 
tunity to  support  themselves  and  Uve  useful 

Jota  are  tte  core,  tt  says,  slthoo^  a  lower 
iBUitaiMm  ws«s  lor  young  workers  Is  not  COS 

of  tbis  ranadies. 

Bar  A.  Larttan.  one  of  the  task  f  ores  mem- 
ben  wt»o  producad  the  report.  faeU  differ- 
ently. Mr.  Uevltan.  head  of  the  Center  for 
ysmiMiw^  Policy  Studlaa.  says:  

n  tried  to  persuade  ta>a  task  force  to  coma 
oat  tor  a  dual  ml"'""""  wage  a  lowsr  mini- 
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mum  for   young   p«opla,   a  higher  one  tot 
adulu. 

"Oil  focua  waa  on  bUck  youth. 

"In  lots  of  csMt,  the  minimum  doesn't 
help  them.  Sometimes  they're  beat  out  of 
Jobs  covered  by  the  Uiw — or  pushed  out  Into 
uncovered  employment. 

"X  t>^t"T  It  has  a  similar — If  leas  severe — 
effect  on  white  youths,  too." 

Would  teen-agers  work  for  tlOO  an  hour 
or  leas? 

As  a  mattter  of  fact,  many  of  them  do  now. 
Or  did  at  the  time  of  the  latest  Labor  De- 
partment survey  In  October.  1868. 

More  than  half — 61  per  cent — of  all  work- 
ing- and  17-year-olds  made  less  than  tl.60. 
Seventy-six  per  cent  made  leea  than  tl.75. 
The  median  pay  for  aU  of  them  was  tl.SS. 

Older  teen-agers  made  more.  Of  employed 
18-  and  l9-year-old8  only  31  per  cent  made 
less  than  tl.OO.  But  41  per  cent  made  less 
than  $1.75.  Their  medlswi  pay  was  $1.87. 
Teen-agers  without  work  evidently  eyed 
Jobs  like  theae  enviously.  Of  those  16  and  17 
years  old.  nearly  6  out  of  10 — 58  per  cent — 
said  they'd  be  glad  to  take  one  that  paid  less 
than  $1.60  an  hour. 

Nearly  9  out  of  10 — 86  per  cent — were  will- 
ing to  work  for  leas  than  $1.75. 

Experts  say  the  Labor  Department's  own 
statistics  show  that  a  boost  to  $3  an  ho\ir, 
aa  some  bUls  In  Congress  propose.  Is  unneces- 
sary and  probably  harmftU. 

"I'm  sure  a  dual  minimum  wage,  pegged 
at  $1.60.  for  teen-agers  la  not  a  cure-all  for 
youth  unemployment,"  says  Mr.  Levltan. 

"But  I  think  it's  a  worthwhile  experi- 
ment." 

HODGSON'S    CHOICB 

Labor  Secretary  Hodgson  takes  a  similar 
slant.  He  has  urged  Congress  to  keep  a  $1.60- 
an-hour  rate  for  workers  under  18  and  for 
full-time  studenta  under  30. 

In  his  huge,  panelled  office  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  Labor  Department  buUdlng  In 
downtown  Washington,  he  discusses  the  Is- 
sue. 

"The  man  who  la  new  on  the  Job."  he  says. 
"Is  worth  less  than  the  man  who  la  experi- 
enced." 

"The  worker  who  Is  skilled  Is  worth  more 
than  the  unskilled.  And  the  mature  adult 
who  has  disciplined  himself  to  work  Is  worth 
more  to  an  employer  than  the  youngster  who 
hasn't.  That's  the  way  the  world  of  work 
works. 

"We  want  to  give  an  employer  an  Incen- 
tive to  give  these  younger  people  their  first 
Job  And  the  way  to  do  It  Is  to  have  a  wage 
differential  that  makee  hlrtag  them  attrac- 
tive. 

"The  Labor  Department  haa  flgiu-es  which 
show  that  when  there's  pay  differential  of 
about  30  per  cent,  It  will  stimulate  the  hiring 
of  youth." 

"A  youth  differential."  he  says  flatly,  "will 
have  the  effect  of  encoxiraglng  employment 
opportunities  for  young  people." 

Many  other  countries  have  the  kind  of 
"youth  differential"  which  Secretary  Hodg- 
son describes. 

That's  true,  for  example.  In  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Japan. 

There,  youngsters  have  had  far  better  luck 
at  landing  Jobs  than  American  teen-agers. 

The  latest  period  for  which  complete  pub- 
lished figures  are  available  la  1960-d4.  The 
table,  below,  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, shows  youth  unemployment  rates,  at 
that  time. 

Is  this  cause  and  effect? 

"The  evidence  from  abroad,"  the  Labor  De- 
partment concedes,  "indicates  that  low  wages 
far  youth  are  an  Inducement  to  employers  to 
seek  young  workers  eagerly.  The  relatively 
low  vouth  unemployment  i>atee  abroad  are 
partially  a  reflection  of  that  fact." 

Any  questions? 


[Prom  Bualuess  Week,  May  15,  1971 1 
When  Minimum  Wags  Mkans  So  Wagk 

AT  All 

Shortly  before  Chrtstmaa,  1939.  Harvard 
University  flred,  without  notice.  Mrs.  Kath- 
ertne  Donahue.  Mrs.  Hannah  Hogan,  and  18 
other  scrubwomen  l:i  the  Wldener  Library 
rather  than  raise  their  pay  from  35f  to  37.* 
an  hour  as  demanded  by  the  Massachusetts 
Minimum  Wage  Commission.  To  avoid  pay- 
ing the  extra  2t,  Harvturd  replaced  the  wom- 
en with  men.  who  were  not  covered  by  the 
state's  pioneering  but  weak  minimum  wage 
law. 

.\3  recounted  by  labor  historian  Irving 
Bernatein  In  The  Lean  Years,  the  case  of  the 
Harvard  charwomen  ended  on  a  brighter 
note.  Denouncing  the  university  as  "harsh, 
stingy,  aoclally  Insensitive,  and  considerably 
short  of  the  highest  ethlcnl  standards  of  the 
time."  a  group  of  218  students  and  alumni, 
headed  by  Corllae  Lamont.  raised  $3,880  to 
compensate  the  discharged  scrubwomen. 

Minimum  wage  laws  have  come  a  long  way 
since  the  early  decades  of  this  century,  when 
they  were  flrst  devised  to  halt  exploitation  of 
"the  poor  working  girl."  Now  a  federal  mini- 
mum wage  of  $1.60  an  hour  covers  some  46- 
mllllon  workers,  and  pressures  are  building 
to  raise  it  to  $2  and  extend  coverage  to  the 
rest  of  the  labor  force. 

INTLATION   AT   WOBK 

On  the  basis  on  which  the  mlnlmxim  wage 
has  generally  been  debated,  there  are  good 
grouiids  for  an  upward  shift.  Inflation  has 
wiped  out  nearly  17%  of  piurhaslng  power 
since  the  floor  was  last  raised  In  February, 
1968.  Today's  minimum  wage  Is  less  than 
half  of  average  hourly  earnings  and  provides 
the  full-time  worker  with  an  income  sub- 
stantially below  the   federal   poverty  line. 

But  the  debate  has  shifted  In  recent  years. 
particularly  among  econonusts.  A  growing 
and  politically  diverse  number  of  them  are 
convinced  that,  by  eliminating  marginal  Job 
opportunities,  the  minimum  wage  Is  htirtlng 
people  U  is  supposed  to  help,  striking  hard- 
est at  blacks  and  teen-agers. 

"What  good  does  it  do  a  black  youth  to 
know  that  an  employer  must  jjay  him  $1.80 
per  hour  If  the  fact  that  he  must  be  paid 
that  amount  la  what  keeps  him  from  getting 
a  Job?"  asks  Paul  A.  Samuelson.  And  Milton 
Friedman  refers  to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  the  base  of  the  minimum  wage, 
as  "the  most  anti-Negro  law  on  our  statute 
books — In  its  effect,  not  its  Intent." 
wHKBa  rr  htjbts 

Samuelson's  rhetorical  question  and  Fried- 
man's questionable  rhetoric  point  up  the 
kind  of  emotion  generated  by  the  minimum 
wage  Issue.  But  economists  using  the  rigor- 
ously clinical,  computerized  techniques  of 
econometrics  come  up  with  the  same  general 
Idea.  As  Gene  L.  Chapln  and  Douglas  K.  Adlo 
of  Ohio  University  put  It:  "Increases  in  the 
federal  minimum  wage  cause  unemployment 
among  teen-agers.  The  effects  tend  to  persist 
for  considerable  periods  of  time  And  the  ef- 
fects seem  to  be  strengthening  as  coverage  Is 
Increased  and  enforcement  of  the  laws  be- 
comes more  rigorous." 

The  techniques,  language,  and  variables 
used  In  their  mathematical  models  may  vary, 
but  most  other  econometriclana  get  the  same 
result  a  strong  correlation,  confirmed  by  re- 
peated observations  In  the  19508  and  1960s, 
between  youth  unemployment  and  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

Plnls  Welch  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Bco- 
nomlc  Research  and  Marvin  Koeters,  now  a 
senior  staff  economist  with  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  concluded  In  a  Rand  Corp. 
study  last  year  that  "minimum  'wage  legis- 
lation haa  apparently  played  an  Important 
role  In  increasing  tie  cyclical  sensitivity  of 


taeivage  employment."  They  foimd  that  m 
mlnlmuma  rise,  "teen-agers  are  able  to  o^ 
tain  fewer  Jobs,  and  their  Joba  are  less  seeun 
over  the  business  cycle.  A  dlsproportlonstt 
share  of  these  unfavorable  employment  e(> 
fects  accrues  to  nonwhlte  teen-agers." 

The  econometrlclans  ooncede  that  the  m 
figures  from  the  Bureau  of  I«bor  Stfttlstte 
do  not  show  these  oorrolatlonr.'^ey  out* 
that  the  minimum  wage  usually  has  bam 
raised  when  the  economy  has  been  swlnigM 
upward,  which  "'washes  out"  much  of  tkt 
dlsemployment  effect.  Chapln  adds  that  Udi 
phenomenon  gives  "politicians  a  ohaoot  to 
appear  to  be  doing  something  Vtat  pnMIt 
wants  with  UtUe  oast."  But  a  study  by 
economists  Jacob  Mincer  and  Maaaoai 
Hashimoto  at  the  irass  warns  that  aoux 
teen-agers  are  scared  out  of  the  labor  tons 
by  lack  of  Job  opportunities  and  vanish  lots 
the  gray  area  of  hidden  unemployment. 

The  BLS  has  shown  deep  ooncem  about 
these  findings  and  run  Its  o'wn  eoononMtile 
check  of  the  results.  In  a  Labor  Dept.  study 
titled  "Youth  Unemployment  and  Minimum 
Wages,"  Assistant  bls  Commissioner  lluiinH 
W.  Oavett  notes  that  "while  there  Is  a  il|. 
nificant  relationship  . . .  where  other  varlablM 
are  excluded,  a  look  at  the  whole  set  of  vut* 
ables  casts  doubt  upon  the  importanos  d 
minimum  wages  as  an  explanatory  varlabit.* 
But  Qavett  finds  the  lack  of  clear  evldsBn 
"discouraging."  Ha  fears  there  la  some  b«li 
for  inferring  that  extensions  of  mlnlnnm 
wage  coverage,  not  the  rate  Itself,  tendsd  la 
the  19606  to  offset  benefits  of  federal  man* 
power  programs. 

OPPOaiNO    VIEWS 

Not  all  econometrlclans,  to  be  sure,  8ul>> 
scribe  flatout  to  the  minimum  wage-dlstm- 
ployment  hypotheela.  Ruth  Pabrlcant  of  Neir 
York's  City  Planning  Dept.  found  in  a  ata^ 
at  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  that  the  eStet 
of  minimum  wage  boosts  on  hours  of  wort 
from  1954  to  1968  was  "strongly  negattw,* 
but  the  impact  on  the  number  of  pencoi 
employed  was  "significantly  positive"  betcn 
the  large  Increases  In  coverage  and  rates  VbaX 
took  effect  In  1967.  Miss  Fabrlcant  ezplal&ad 
that  smce  minimum  wage  hikes  are  penz»> 
nent  and  anticipated,  "employers  view  them 
differently  from  other  'wage  Increases." 

There  Is  still  another  way  to  view  minimum 
wage  Increases,  and  'this  Is  the  approach  taktn 
by  advocates.  They  find  the  econometric  cum 
unproven  or  too  limited  in  scope.  Gavettoltei 
demographic  changes  that  may  far  outwel(li 
the  wage  factor. 

The  post-World  War  n  baby  boom,  whWh 
swelled  the  teen-age  civilian  labor  force  67 
49%  between  1948  and  1968,  compared  with 
30 '^t   growth  In  the  entire  work  force. 

A  sharp  decline  In  teen-age  employment  In 
agriculture  from  734,000  to  394.000,  with  farm 
mechanization  pushing  large  numben  of 
youths,  especially  blacks.  Into  urban  labof 
markets. 

Of  crucial  significance  are  employers'  own 
attitudes  toward  youth.  A  bls  survey  In  10 
metropolitan  areas  showed  that  employen 
shied  away  from  hiring  teen-agers  because  of 
limits  on  hazardous  work,  the  military  draft, 
and  "undependablllty  and  lack  of  training." 
Others  felt  that  vouths  have  unrealistic  w»g» 
expectations."  But  the  most  striking  flndlnj 
was  that  a  majority  of  the  employers  in  nlM 
areas  did  not  consider  the  minimum  w«(i 
important  In  affecting  their  declalona"  on 
hiring  teen-agers. 

Daniel  H.  Kruger,  professor  of  industnsl 
reTatlons  at  Michigan  State  University,  finds 
in  his  own  experience  as  head  of  Michigan* 
Manpower  Commission  that  If  an  emploj«r 
needs  additional  workers,  he  hires  11i««» 
even  at  the  going  minimum  wage."  Krug«» 
adds  that  the  flab  already  allows  a  lower 
minimum  for  full-time  students.  But  ■* 


SSo^^  "authSz^'^t  the  85%   student 

'•*••  SOLVING   THB    DIUMMA 

»-«,«r  oroposes  a  wide  array  of  manpower 
^^  ft^nVi  orograma  for  dealing  with 
•"".^^^r^pTovm^trbut  he  insists  that 
^^^  ^„T  cannot  be  solved  without  oop- 
""  S^o^er-aU  joblessness.  And  this,  he 
2*  ^"Ju^  changes  In  the  nation's  mone- 

*^ri^hSLTreaoundlngly  voiced  by 
^•.tS^  horse  of  the  Roosevelt  and  Tru- 
""  "^'^ACilst^tlons,  Leon  H.  Keyserllng, 
nam  A«l'«'f '^l„"^  ?»;.  cEA  Keyserllng.  who 
■-^.f  fstS  thHt  pro'v^Sed^tC^b^ls  for 
,ROte  a  «"°y„i   4 -♦'^of  1948    believes  that 

g'^nst^eTTrcb-ln«  powex  needed  to 
^'  r^that^HorTaysTMelna  Chair- 

°*"^,^  timB  emoloyed  people  lower  than 
^"i  t^^u^e  coSg  to  a^coe^t  aa  a  national 
"•jJiCs^f  whTpeople  should  get  If  they 
^remployed.  The  $2  minimum  Is  much 


Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  what 
T  ^saving  in  general  Is  this:  If  we  are 
Sy  toiilsJLf  in  tiring  to  provide  Job 
Sortoilties  for  young  people,  we  shotdd 
STthem  an  opportunity  to  acquire  on- 

"^SfB^^cSY,  I  thank  Uie  Senator 
from  Colorado  very  much. 

iS  Pr^ldent,  I  yield  myself  1  minute 
to  say  that  I  want  to  thank  my  coUeagues 
from  Ohio  and  Colorado  for  their  re- 
i  'Siey  go  directly  to  toe  Potat.  llie 
Sidence,  through  study  after  study  on 
tSs  particular  feature,  is  Just  too  over- 
whelming to  be  ignored.  . 

I  foTone.  do  not  want  to  be  responsible 
for  legislation  which  will  have  the  direct 
Za  predictable  effect  of  putting  more 
teenagers  on  the  streets  looking  for  Jobs 
and  not  finding  them— especially  tiiose 
who  need  jobs,  those  in  the  inner  citt^. 
those  from  disadvantaged  hom^.  These 
are  the  ones  who  will  be  affected  most  if 
we  do  not  pass  this  amendment. 

Mr  President,  If  we  do  not  adopt  this 
amendment,  I  predict  that  next  year  we 
will  have  requests  for  stUl  more  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  manufacture 
artificial  Jobs  during  the  summers  m  the 
major  urban  cities  for  the  same  kids  who 
could  have  had  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing a  Job.  so  that  they  could  put  their 
leet  on  the  first  rung  of  the  economic 
ladder.  .    ,„^ 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remamder 

of  my  time.  .  ,  ^  ,j 

Mr.  •WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes.  ^    , 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  we  had 
this  question  in  substantially  the  same 
form  yesterday  or  today.  As  I  understand 
tha  amenament  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  it  is  the  youth  differen- 
tial contained  in  the  Dominick-Taf  t  sub- 
stitute. However,  it  goes  further  in  per- 
mitting youth  employment  at  submini- 
mal levels.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    Mr.   President,    the 


same  argumentfi  apply  here  right  now 
and  vrith  even  greater  force  than  that 
used  before.  In  this  period  of  high  unem- 
ployment, we  should,  in  my  judgment,  not 
jeopardize  the  employment  of  adulta 
with  submmimal  wage  rate  employment 
by  young  people.  ^    ^  ^^         ^ 

We  have  put  the  rifle  shot  at  the  need 
of  the  voung  people,  students  for  ex- 
ample. The  pending  bill  deals  with  the 
yoimg  people,  the  kids  who  are  students, 
and  permits  a  special  lower  rate  for 
young  people  who  are  students,  not  only 
in  repair  and  service  establishments,  but 
also  in  an  area  where  they  are  needed 
the  most. 

We  have  heard  in  our  hearings  and 
have  heard  in  so  many  ways,  in  the  uni- 
versities and  in  the  colleges  and  In  the 
educationa.  institutions  where  they 
study,  that  they  can  work.  And  this  is  a 
key  advantage  if  they  are  students.  And 
these  are  people  that  require  special  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Mr.  President,  that 
young  person  in  the  Job  market  who  Is 
not  a  student  and  Is  doing  the  work  of  a 
man  should  be  paid  the  wages  of  a  man. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  to 
the  final  clause  of  my  amendment,  which 
reads: 


The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe 
standards  and  requirements  to  insure  that 
this  subsection  will  not  create  a  substantial 
probability  of  reducing  the  full  time  em- 
plojTnent  opporttinltles  of  persons  other  than 
those  to  whom  the  mlnlmima  wage  rate 
authorized  by  this  subsection  is  applicable. 

In  other  words,  the  older  workers,  will 
be  protected. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  spoke 
about  the  fact  that  we  have  a  provision 
for  students  U.^  have  odd-time  jobs.  Stu- 
dents who  are  in  jobs  while  in  their  teens 
and  early  twenties  are  young  people 
learning  skills  which  will  enable  them, 
when  they  come  into  the  job  market,  to 
get  jobs  because  their  productivity  will 
be  suflacient  to  Justify  the  minimum  wage 
and  more. 

I  think  we  should  concentrate  on  the 
high  schoool  dropouts.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  them  in  this  coim- 
try  today.  Among  black  teenagers,  the 
unemployment  rate  is  31,5  percent.  The 
unempl03Tnent  rate  of  their  white  coim- 
terparts  is  15.5  percent. 

"These  facts  cannot  be  ignored  or 
shoved  under  the  carpet.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, it  is  nothing  less  thsui  irrespon- 
sible to  ignore  the  institution  of  a  theory 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  aggravating 
the  already  desperate  situation  of  young 
citizens  who  need  to  take  part  in  our 
society. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER  <Mr. 
HuBCPHREY ) .  The  Senator  from  New  York 
is  recognized. 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
constrained  to  agree  wltH  the  manager  of 
the  bill.  We  have  been  over  this  ground  a 
number  of  times.  The  arguments  have 
been  heard  pro  and  con.  The  difficulty  we 
have  in  the  committee  is  in  drawing 
bounds  between  our  solicitude  for  general 
employment  and  our  concern  for  helping 
with  the  youth  situation. 

No  one  knows  the  situation  better  than 
I  having  fought  on  the  floor  for  yeara 
for  money  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 

I  support  the  manager  of  the  bill  in 
opposing  the  youtii  differential  amend- 
ments. I  cannot  bring  myself  to  draw 
the  employment  picture  beyond  the  jxiint 
where  we  have  already  allowed  certifica- 
tion under  the  bill. 

I  deeply  believe  that  the  other  things 
which  we  are  doing  in  the  various  youth 
employment  programs  which  we  are  car- 
rying on.  including  the  on-the-job  train- 
ing programs,  poverty  programs  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  and  the  other  pro- 
grams, represent  a.  reasonable  tialance 
between  the  requirement  that  we  should 
not  preempt  Jobs  which  would  oji^erwlse 
go  to  adult  citizens  not  subject  to  the 
youth  differenUals.  This  is  after  aU  a 
labor  bill,  a  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
It  is  not  a  bill  dealing  with  youth  prob- 
lems especially.  I  am  all  for  doing  that  in 
whatever  bUl  we  have.  And  I  have  dein- 
onstrated  my  good  faith  in  that  regard 
by  being  probably  the  hardest  worker 
among  the  proponents  of  those  measures 

on  the  floor. 

Mr  President,  it  is  for  those  reasons 
that  whUe  I  deepli-  appreciate  the  views 
which  have  been  expressed  here.  I  mu*t 
oppose  the  amendment.  I  would  ^^^ 
to  make  this  point.  I  would  like  to  hear 
those  same  views  backed  by  votes  when 
we  are  talking  about  increasmg  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  $200  mUUon 
or  $250  million  and  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  increasing  the  manpower  de- 
velopment programs,  the  Poverty  pro- 
grams and  the  other  youth  programs 
whi^  come  before  us  for  authorization 
and  appropriation.  It  seems  ^  me  that 
those  are  the  proper  channels  in  which 

*°?hope  very  much  that  my  colleague, 
whom  I  greatly  respect,  and  those  others 
who  use  various  guises,  and  this  is  one 
of  them-the  youth  differential-WUl 
havethis  in  mind  when  tl^eir  turn  comes 
Sf  vote  on  legislation  which  wUl  very 
materially  promote  the  opportunities  for 
?iutii  without  in  any  way  prejudicing 
the  opportunity  of  adults  in  terms  of 

^TlrS' reasons  I  am  constrained  to 
join  with  the  manager  of  the  bill  m 
opposing  the  amendment.       ^     .   ,    ,  .^ 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

^  Se^IDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  z 

^^m  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  Just 
want  to  say  to  tiae  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  that  what  he  has  Just  said 
exempUfles  the  problem  we  have.  TJe 
Senator  mentioned  about  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  and  the  other  pro- 
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grams.  All  of  this  comes  directly  out  of 
the  Treflsury.  Why  are  they  necessary'^ 
They  are  necessary  because  they  cannot 
get  a  1ob. 

What  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  is  trying  to  do  is  to  let  them  get  a 
Job  so  that  we  do  not  have  to  put  them 
in  the  youth  program  and  spend  a  lot  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  on  the  other  pro- 
grams, but  give  them  a  chance  to  get 
employment.  What  in  the  world  is  the 
matter  with  that? 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Senators  have 
had  their  ovrt\  children  at  the  teenage 
level  trying  to  get  a  job.  I  know  from  my 
own  kids  and  .<;o  does  everyone  else.  They 
can  go  and  get  a  part-time  job  for  6 
months  or  whatever  period  it  may  be  in 
the  summertime  at  less  than  the  mini- 
mum wage.  However,  if  they  have  to  be 
paid  the  minimum  wage,  they  cannot  be 
hired  berause  they  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  lob  or  about  the  business,  £ind 
cannot  compete  with  adult  workers.  It  Is 
that  ?lmple. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  life  of  me  I  can- 
not understand  why  we  cannot  get  a 
grasp  on  this  problem  and  move  the  kids 
Into  the  working  cycle  instead  of  sraidlng 
them  to  the  Youth  Corps  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  programs.  We  simply  spend  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  .such  time  as  I  mav  reqiiire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Itie  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  Mr.  President.  I  en- 
dorse wholeheartedly  what  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  said.  It  is  Just  com- 
mon sense. 

I  agree  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  and  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey  that 
the  arguments  on  both  sides  have  been 
stated. 

What  has  not  happened  until  this  mo- 
ment is  that  we  have  not  had  a  clear 
vote  on  this  particular  issue. 

I  therefore  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  so  that  we  wiU  have  a  vote 
and  get  on  with  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  the  remamder  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
tHe  Senator  from  New  York.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  '  Mr. 
Anderson  ) .  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana iMr.  Ellendkh),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris'  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is 
absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  'Mr.  Pulbright>  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellbnder  I  would  vote  "yea." 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr. 
Baker  i  are  necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
MuNDT'  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  36, 
nays  54,  as  follows; 
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Allott 
Beall 
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Harry  P. 
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Cooper 
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EUu^leton 

Ervln 
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Hart 
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YEAS — 36 
Eastland 
F&nnln 
Pong 
Oambrell 
Qrlffln 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hatfield 
HoUlngs 
Hrusjca 
Jordan.  Idaho 
I<ontt 
Mclntyre 

NAYS— 64 
Hartke 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jarksoft 
Javlts 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathlas 
McClellan 
McGee 
McGoTem 
Met  calf 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Muskle 


MUIer 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Spona 

Tan 

Talmadge 

TTiurmond 

Tower 

Young 


Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Blblcoff 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Hvmlnaton 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 


Anderson 
Baker 
Cannon 
Sliender 


NOT  VOTING— 10 

Fulbrlght  Mundt 


Ooldwater 
Harris 
Jordan.  N.C. 
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So  Mr.  Buckley's  amendment  (No. 
1324)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  amendment  No.  1320.  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
'  Mr.  Buckley  > . 

Mr  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
etest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  have  a 
very  brief  quorum  call. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  we  are  on  a 
time  limitation.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  handle  this  in  the  time 
limitation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
call  is  in  order  at  any  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Why  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  it?  Just  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  I  thought  we  were 
on  controlled  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  are. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  us  take  It  out  of 
the  controlled  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  objects, 
that  is  entirely  up  to  him. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  m« 
self    5    minutes    in    opposition   to  thi 
amendment,  and  I  yield  to  the  Smm*^ 
from  Rhode  Island.  ««««» 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen 
ator  from  New  York  has  4  minuta 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  5  mtnatot 
on  the  bill,  and  I  yield  to  the  Seutw 
from  Rhode  Island.  ^^ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  retl- 
Ize  this  is  a  prerogative  which  vmtOs 
rests  with  the  minority  leader  wheoS 
has  occasion  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
about  what  the  situation  is  and  where 
we  expect  to  be. 

Is  there  any  way  we  can  determine  at 
this  juncture  Just  how  many  amend- 
ments  we  are  going  to  have  and  how 
many  rollcall  votes  we  are  going  to  ha?e 
so  we  can  make  plans  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  be  here  until  lo 
o'clock  or  whether  or  not  there  la  a  poi- 
sibillty  we  can  eliminate  some  of  the 
charades  that  have  been  taking  place 
and  get  down  to  actual  business  and 
really  work  on  this  legislation  and  pan 
on  it  one  way  or  the  other? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

In  response  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  has  one  addi- 
tional amendment  on  which  there  Is  a 
time  limitation  of  30  minutes.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bttckley)  has  one  amendment  on  whkih 
there  is  a  time  limitation,  but  he  has 
just  told  me  he  would  be  wUling  to  re- 
duce that  to  40  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided. 

There  Is  another  amendment  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  imderstand  that 
the  time  on  that  amendment  can  be 
reduced. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMtNicK)  indicated  he  had 
one  or  two  more  amendments — maybe. 

My  distinguished  senior  colleague  has 
an  amendment,  on  which  he  would  be 
willing  to  reduce  the  time  thereon  to 
perhaps  10  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Could  we  move  from 
"maybe"  to  being  sure? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  we  can. 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  puts  it  on  that 
basis,  but  when  I  last  consulted  with 
him.  he  was  not  sure. 

So  I  would  say,  it  now  being  25  min- 
utes of  7.  8:30  to  9  o'clock  is  a  verj-  fair 
guess. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  again  •  may- 
be"? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.   JAVITS.   Mr.   President,   I  yield 
myself  the  4  minutes  I  have  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

May  I  say  that,  analyzing  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  this  amendment, 
which  is  highly  complex  legally  and  re- 
lates to  the  historical  background  of  a 
given  employer  who  justifies  the  number 
of  employees  he  can  get  certificated  to 
work  for  less  than  the  minimum  wage 
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,^Hge  of  their  youth,  we  come  to  the 
5!2^SSon  about  this  amendment  Uiat 
??°£r^represent,   in  a   rather  subt  e 
«  *f  and  I  am  not  speaking  invidiously 
«SSZSotiier  way  to  open  up  the  youth 
!fur*KLl  question  to  a  very  large  num- 
STaSditional  certificates. 
^J.^np&siue  the  Senator  from  New 
vnrt  'S^    BUCKLEY,    believes.  in  good 
SS   thit  it  would  represent  only   a 
'  « '.mflJl  degree  of  the  opening  up  of 
S  qSon  especially  related,  he  fee  s, 
^anSe  situation  which  occurred  in 
l?o^  state  because  of  the  fact  that 
Z7vn  State  had  a  $1  minimum  at 
T,  time  the  Federal  Government  had 
fjl'^Snlmum.   whereas,  ^many   ou^er 
JL  did  not.  and  therefore,  histori- 
STwe  were  not  entitled  to  any  cer- 
Etes  based  on  the  standards  which 
^JeSablished  under  the  Federal  law. 
Mv  coUeague  has  been  very  gracious 
anSiSd  an?;.as  deferred  to  the  Senate, 
Sd  has  said  that  if  the  Senator  from 
C  Jersey  'Mr.  Williams)  and  I  wou  d 
ie  him  that  we  would  very  carefully 
took  into  this  question  with  the  view  that 
Twe  found  there  was  equity  m  it  w-ould 
nro^  a   remedy    in   another   bill   he 
wouldbe  glad  to  forego  this  amendment 
I  give  him  that  assurance  and  also,  1 
know  what  would  be  the  appreciation  of 
the  senate  that  we  would  have  one  less 
Zie  to  deal  with  in  this  bil .  which  has 
already  had  so  man>'  issues  in  it.  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  would 
do  the  same.  ,        .,  ,    ,• 

May  I  point  out.  too,  that  I  beheye. 
because  the  House  has  established  a  dif- 
ferential and  the  House  authority  broad- 
ened it  we  could  look  at  the  matter  in 
conference.  I  promise  to  consult  with  my 
coUeague  about  the  details  and  anj-  sug- 
gestions he  may  have  for  a  conference 

solution.  ., 

Under  those  cinmistances.  and  in  tne 
absence  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr  Williams),  I  know  he  would  aUow 
me  to  make  the  same  commitment  for 
him  I  think  my  colleague  wUl  feel  that 
that  would  accomplish  the  purpose,  and 
would  not  press  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  my  coUeague  for  his  considera- 
tion, and  based  on  those  assurances.  I 
hereby  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

A.MK1TOMIMT    NO.    1322 

Mr  BUCKLEY.  I  have  another  amend- 
ment which  I  should  like  to  call  up  at 
this  time.  I  call  up  my  amendment  No. 
1322 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendments. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  amendment  (No.  1322)  as 
follows: 

On  page  19.  beginning  with  line  17,  strike 
out  through  line  7  oB  page  20. 

On  page  22,  beginning  with  line  15,  strtlce 
out  through  line  11  on  page  25. 

On  page  25,  line  12,  strike  out  "(e)"  the 
first  time  It  appears  in  such  line  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "  (d)  "• 

On  page  26,  line  22,  strike  out  "(f)"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(e)". 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

will  the  Senator  >ield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 


Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Is  this  the 
amendment  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  discussed  with  me  a  little  earlier 
with  respect  to  a  time  reduction? 

Mr    BUCKLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  coopent  that  time  on 
this  am.CTidment— and  I  am  taking  a 
little  liberty  here— be  limited  to  30  min- 
utes, to  be  equaUy  divided  between  the 
distinguished  mover  of  the  amendment 
and  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 

bill-  .   ^  A 

May  I  say  to  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment that  if  30  minutes  is  not  enough, 
we  can  get  time  on  the  bill. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  certainly  would  not 

object  to  that.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 

ordered.  .  , . 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  yieia. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  vield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

This  amendment  was  involved  in  the 
original  Dominick  package,  and  concerns 
an  issue  which  we  never  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  really  get  the  views  of  the  Senate. 
It  again  involves  an  attempt  to  avert 
what  could  be  economic  catastrophe. 
What  it  does,  in  effect,  is  eliminate  those 
sections  in  the  pending  bUl  which  would, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  bring  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  under  its 
umbrella.  It  seeks  to  accomplish  what 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Panndt) 
accomplished  for  the  Canal  Zone  by  his 
amendment  which  was  approved  by  the 

The  situations  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  also 
in  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
are  simply  too  different  from  those  which 
prevail  here  on  the  mainland  to  make  it 
possible,  without  economic  dislocations, 
to  try  to  bring  them  under  the  same  um- 
brella of  legislation,  even  in  gradual 
stages.  „.  - 

Matters  concerning  Puerto  Rico  are  of 
particular  interest  to  me.  The  large  Puer- 
to Rican  population  in  New  York  is  natu- 
rally vitally  interested  hi  any  legislation 
that  would  affect  theh-  relatives  and 
friends  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  contact  that 
I  have  had  with  Puerto  Ricans  both  in 
New  York  and  Puerto  Rico  has  encour- 
aged me  to  work  to  maintain  Puerto 
Rico's  current  status  with  respect  to  our 

TTlinimnTn  wage  laWS. 

In  debating  whether  or  not  to  extend 
the    U£.    minimum    wage    to    Puerto 
Rico.    I    cannot    help    but    feel    that 
we  have  the  very  future  of  Puerto  Rico 
in  our  hands.  When  considering  this  leg- 
islation, there  is  one  thing  that  we  should 
not   forget:    Congress   cannot   legislate 
prosperity  for  an  area  like  Puerto  Rico. 
The  most  it  can  do  is  to  provide  an  envi- 
ronment that  will  encourage  economic 
development.  My  fear  is  that  extending 
the  mainland's  minimum  wage  rate  to 
Puerto  Rico,  even  in  stages  over  a  num- 
ber of  years,  will  not  stimulate  its  econ- 
omy but  rather  retard  it  disastrously;  it 
will  not  help  Puerto  Rican  workers,  but 
rather  greatly  aggravate  the  current  ex- 
cessively hlfiii  rate  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  >ield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator want  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  The  chronic  unem- 
ployment   situation     in    Puerto    Rico 
makes   the   mainland's   problems   seem 
insignificant.  Puerto  Rico's  official  im- 
employment  rate  in  May  1972  was  11.6 
percent.   The   acti»l   situation   is   even 
more   critical   when   one   realizes   that 
the   unemployment   pattern   in   Puerto 
Rico  is  similar  to  that  on  the  mainland — 
that  is,  yoimg  people  experience  much 
higher   rates   than   adults.   Disemploy- 
ment— the    number    of  people    able    to 
work  who  do  not  have  jobs — is  55  per- 
cent for  men  16  to  19  years  old  and  13 
percent  for  men  25  to  44.  To  have  over 
half  the  youth  imemployed  threatens  to 
create  a  culture  of  the  unemployed — a 
culture  that  is  out  of  touch  with  how 
a  productive,  meaningful  life  is  led.  This 
situation  is  tra«ic  for  those  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  unable  to  find  employ- 
ment, and  its  implications  for  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  the  island  are  extremely 
grave. 

Puerto  Rico  does  not  have  mineral 
deposits  or  extensive  forest  or  farm- 
land— it  is  without  the  natural  resources 
that  could  attract  business  inveetmait*. 
Ilie  one  resource  that  Puerto  Rico  does 
have  is  its  abtmdant  labor  supply.  There- 
fore, Puerto  Rico  is  interested  in  attract- 
ing industries  that  can  utilize  very  labor- 
intensive  methods  of  production. 

Puerto  Rico  must  vie  with  other  areas 
of  the  world  to  keep  and  attract  indus- 
try. It  does  not   compete  significantly 
with  the  United  States  mainland's  high- 
ly trained  labor  force.  However,  it  does 
compete  with  such  extremely  low-wage 
countries   as  Korea.   Taiwan.   Portugal, 
and    the    Dominican    Republic.    Puerto 
Rico  has  been  feeling  the  bite  of  this 
competition  quite  acutely,  and  recently 
has  been  experiencing  some  difficulty  in 
attrswitlng  new  investments  and  even  in 
keeping  those  industries  which  it  has. 
For  example,  between  1969  and  1971.  it 
lost  82  firms  and  a  net  of  4.641  jobs  in 
the  leather  and  textile  industries  to  coun- 
tries with  lower  ws«es  than  Its   own. 
Puerto  Rico  clearly  cannot  afford  to  lose 
more  of  its  job-producing  mdustry.  Yet, 
this  wiU  be  the  result  if  it  prices  itself 
out  of  the  low-skill  labor  market  by  hav- 
ixig  the  minimum  wage  of  the  matnlaad 
United  States  forced  upon  it. 

If  the  Senate  decides  to  impose  the 
Federal  minimum  wages  on  Puerto  Rico, 
It  will  in  effect  be  saying  that  the  Puerto 
Rican  Government  has  not  been  acting 
to  attain  the  highest  possible  wages  for 
its  people  compatible  with  high  employ- 
ment. Puerto  Rico  currently  sets  its  own 
minimum  wages  Industry  by  industry. 
Under  this  system.  Puerto  Rico's  wages 
have  risen  signiflcanUy— hy  aloout  twice 
the  rate  of  the  mainland's  iijcreaflee  In 
the  past  20  years.  Careful  industry-by- 
industry  studiee  are  condvttted  to  deter- 
mine the  optimal  wages,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  these  minlmums  are 
much  better  taUored  to  the  situations 
in  Puerto  Rico  than  a  wage  selected  with 
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the  continental  United  States  In  mind. 
We  should  also  remember  that  Puerto 
Rico's  Industrial  committees  cannot  be 
called  organs  of  the  business  community. 
Bach  committee  has  three  members  each 
from  management,  labor,  and  the  pubBc. 
This  prevents  domination  by  any  one  In- 

The  correspondence  that  I  have  had 
with  those  in  Puerto  Rico  shows  that  the 
sentiment  there  is  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  maintaining  its  autonomy  In 
determining  minimum  wages.  Puerto 
Rlcans  of  the  major  political  parties  and 
from  all  sectors  of  the  economy  are  lom- 
ing  together  in  opposition  to  the  provi- 
sions dealing  with  Puerto  Rico  in  the 
Williams  bill.  ^  , 

In  his  testimony  before  the  General 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  House 
Comjiiittee  on  Education  and  Labor  at 
San  Juan  on  May  7.  1971.  Mr.  Hernandez 
Colon  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  of 
the  popular  Democratic  party  said: 

The  poBltlon  smtalned  by  our  party  In 
regard  to  the  appllMtlon  of  the  mlnlmurn 
wage  provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  Puerto  Rico  has  been  expressed  by  our 
past  admlnlatretlon  and  Icgislaiures  every 
time  that  propoMls  have  been  J»af«/o 
amend  this  law  .  .  We  also  feel  that  it  Is 
imperative  for  the  protection  and  expansloia 
of  our  industry  and  the  avaUabUlty  of  obs. 
that  these  l minimum  wag*'!  rates  continue 
to  be  set  through  the  flexible  system.  3uch 
■TBtem  assures  that  the  economic  situation 
of  each  and  every  industry  Is  carefully  con- 
sidered before  its  particular  minimum  rates 
are  raised  in  order  to  protect  the  Industry 
and  workers  from  the  evils  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

In  addlUon.  Uie  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  In  its  session  of  May  21.  1972, 
adopted  a  resoluUon  which  included  the 
following : 

B«  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uvea  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  aico: 
to  ask  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  that  no  change  be  made 
in  the  preaem  provisions  of  the  Federal  Mini- 
mum Wage  Act.  and  that  the  system  of 
special  industrv  commlttaes  be  kept,  as  pre- 
senUy  provided  by  the  Act.  In  Its  appllcabU- 
ity  to  the  C!ommonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Finally  there  Is  considerable  union 
opposition  in  Puerto  Rico  to  the  Williams 
bUl  An  editorial  enUtled  "Crisis  In  Puerto 
Rico"  In  the  monthly  publicaUon  of  the 
Seafarer's  International  Union  in  June 
1971  states  in  part: 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  Puerto  P.lco  .s 
economy  at  this  sUge  of  history  cannot  take 
the  burden  of  the  Federal  minimum  wag© 
without  very  subetanUal  loaa  of  employ- 
ment .  to  show  the  Puerto  aicwi  situation 
m  full  oontext.  It  ihould  b«  noted  that  30 
unlona  In  a  r«eolutloa  fuUy  supported  th« 
8IU  (Seafarer's  International  Union  1  stand 
on  the  minimum  wages  In  Puerto  Blco.  Thoee 
who  spoke  for  the  Dent  bUl  represented  only 
a  smaU  fraction  of  organliad  labor  In  the 
lalaod. 

The  economic  facts  and  the  sentiments 
of  the  Puerto  Rlcans  are  very  unambigu- 
ous on  this  point.  Extension  of  coverage 
of  the  Federal  minimum  wage  to  Pumto 
Rico  would  have  disastrous  effects  on  the 
already  too  high  imemployment  rate  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Those  who  wish  to  extend 
coverage  to  Puerto  Rico  are  experiencing 
a  serious  misdirection  of  their  concerns 


for  the  island.  As  Jorge  L.  C6rdova.  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico  has 
stated: 

P'jerto  Rico '8  political  leaders  ...  are  no 
less  sensitive  to  labor  issues,  or  to  the  labor 
vote,  than  political  leaders  here,  hence  their 
op)enly  voiced  concensus  on  this  point  [that 
18,  against  the  WlUlams  bill  as  It  applies  to 
Puerto  Rlcoj  seems  to  me  particularly  elo- 
quent, and  deserving  of  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

To  vote  to  permit  Puerto  Rico  to  main- 
tain autonomy  in  determining  its  mini- 
mum wages  is  to  act  in  the  best  interest 
of  both  the  workers  and  the  economy  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  a  letter  I 
received  from  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner of  Puerto  Rico.  Mr.  Jorge  L.  Cor- 
dova, under  date  of  June  14,  1972.  to- 
gether with  the  attachments  thereto, 
which  document,  although  not  specifi- 
cally, the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
visions of  my  amendment  by  many  re- 
sponsible groups  on  the  island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

.See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 
ExHiBrr  1 

WASHrNCTON,  D.C., 

June  14, 1972. 
Hon.  James  L.  Btjcki.kt, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Btjcklet:  In  order  that  you 
may  have  before  you  Puerto  Rico's  position 
on  the  pending  minimum  wage  legislation,  I 
enclose  copy  of  the  letter  I  addressed  on 
July  28.  1971.  to  Chairman  Perkins  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  on 
the  subject,  and  of  the  enclosures  which  ac- 
companied that  letter.  As  you  will  see,  these 
documents  show  that  both  Houses  of  the 
Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico,  both  major  po- 
litical parties,  and  the  Oovemor  and  I  as  the 
two  top  elected  officials,  agree  on  the  position 
that  the  review  committees  which  have  pro- 
vided flexibility  to  the  application  of  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  In  Puerto  Rico  from  the 
Inception  of  this  legislation,  should  be  pre- 
served In  order  to  avoid  the  unemployment 
that  would  result  from  Indiscriminate  wage 
Increases. 

I  also  enclose  a  copy  of  the  editorial  of  the 
Seafarers  International  Union's  monthly 
publication  in  Puerto  Rico  for  June  1971  en- 
titled "Crisis  In  Puerto  Rico".  Also  enclosed 
is  copy  of  the  cable  sent  to  me  by  BJelth 
Terpe.  Preetdent  of  the  SItT  In  Puerto  Rico, 
and  also  Chairman  of  the  labor  council  made 
up  of  the  .VPLr-CIO  unions  In  Puerto  Rico. 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  rettdlness  to 
cooperate  with  us  In  the  matter  of  this  very 
important  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JoaCB  L.  C6RDOVA. 

Washinoton,  DC,  Jul]/  28,  1971. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Pi:rkins. 

Chair-man.  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
House  of  Repreaentativea,  Washington, 
D.C. 

DSAS  Chairman  Phikins:  As  you  consider 
HJB.  7130.  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention 
that  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  both  of  the  major  parties  in  Puerto 
Rico,  are  agreed  In  opposing  the  Indiscrim- 
inate wage  Increases  provided  In  Puerto  Rico 
by  Section  104  of  HJl.  7130. 

I  enclose  copy  of  the  resolution  approved 
May  21  of  this  year  by  the  Puerto  Rico  House 
of   Representatives,   controlled    by   the   New 


Progressive  Party  which  elected  Oovernor 
Perre.  An  Identical  resolution  was  app«M« 
May  26  by  the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico,  coa. 
trolled  by  the  opposition  Popular  Democratic 
Party.  I  also  enclose  a  portion  of  the  testl- 
mony  of  Rafael  Hern&ndez  Col6n,  President 
of  the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico  and  Preshtoat 
of  the  Popular  Democratic  Party,  before  U»» 
General  Subcommittee  on  Labor]  which  sum. 
marlzes   his   {>oettlon. 

I  respectfully  submit  to  you  that  the  po«i. 
tlon  of  the  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
of  the  leadership  of  both  major  parties,  In- 
.slsting  on  the  opportunity  for  a  review  of 
each  Industry  In  Puerto  Rico  before  auto« 
matlc  Increases  are  made  applicable  to  th»t 
Industry  (as  has  always  been  done  hereto, 
fore)  deserves  your  careful  and  sympathetic 
consideration.  Puerto  Rico's  political  leaden 
are  concerned  about  the  threat  to  employ. 
ment  In  Puerto  Rico  which  Section  104  of 
H.R.  7130  poses.  They  are  no  less  sensitive  to 
labor  l-ssues,  or  to  the  labor  vote,  than  polit- 
ical leaders  here,  hence  their  openly  voiced 
consensus  on  this  point  seems  to  me  particu- 
larly eloquent,  and  deserving  of  consideration 
by  the  Congress. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jorge  L.  Cordova. 

Excerpt  Prom  Testimony  op  Rafael  Herhak- 
DEZ  Colon  BEroRE  the  General  Subcom- 
MrrrEE  on  Labor  of  the  House  CoMMrmt 
ON  Education  and  Labor  at  San  Juah, 
Ptterto  Rico,  May  7,  1971 

Mr.  Hernandez  Colon.  My  name  !s  Rafael 
Hernandez  Col6n.  and  I  am  the  President  of 
the  Seiiate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rlco.  I  am  also  President  of  the  Popular  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  which  weis  the  majority  pert; 
from  1941  to  1968,  the  period  during  which 
the  economic  development  program  that  tail 
transformed  the  economy  of  Puerto  Rloo  «m 
conceived  and  developed.  I  am  here  to  teattfy 
in  relation  to  the  House  Resolution  7130 
whose  purpose  Is  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  under  the  act  and  to  extend  its 
coverage. 

Both,  the  .Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Popular  Democratic 
Party,  believe  in  high  wages  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  work- 
ers and  of  all  workers.  Our  adminlstraUw 
and  legislative  history  gives  ample  proof  of 
this.  Our  labor  legislation,  including  the 
Puerto  Rlco  Minimum  Wage  Act.  Is  one  of  the 
most  liberal  under  the  American  Flag.  How- 
ever, we  are  also  aware  of  the  great  incidence 
and  persistence  of  unemployment  among  our 
people  and  for  that  reason  the  creation  of  an 
adequate  number  of  jobs  by  our  economy  is 
of  utmost  concern  to  us. 

The  position  stistalned  by  our  party  In  re- 
gard to  the  application  of  the  minimum  wage 
provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
Puerto  Rlco  has  been  Impressed  by  our  pMt 
administrations  and  legislatures  every  time 
that  proposals  have  been  made  to  amend  this 
law.  This  position  can  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: We  favor  Increases  In  minimum  wages 
by  law  We  also  feel  that  it  is  Imperative  for 
the  protection  and  expansion  of  our  industry 
and  the  avallabUlty  of  Jobe,  that  these  rates 
continue  to  be  set  through  the  flexible  sys- 
tem. Such  system  assures  that  the  economic 
situation  of  each  and  every  industry  Is  care- 
fully considered  before  Its  particular  mlnl- 
mtun  rates  are  raised  In  order  to  protect  the 
industry  and  the  workers  from  the  evils  of 
unemployment.  We  reiterate  this  position 
again  today  because  we  believe  that  It  is  the 
only  responsible  alternative  under  the  pres- 
ent system. 

I,  Pedro  Torres  Diaz,  Secretary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rlco,  hereby  certify  that 
tfie  House  of  Representatives  In  Its  session 
of  May  21  adopted  the  following  Resolution: 
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RESOLtmON 

V  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
J^nSU  StlTes  to  Keep  In  effect  the  fed- 
tjj,  tmitea  ot»  provlBlons   appU- 

:^,,T^eno  S   .iace'mlng  the  special 
jgble  to  '^"^  ^d  for  other  purposes: 

^^ffy  commlt«es  WHi     ^^^  ^^^^  g^^^^ 

^'TH^rtne^rl^s  proposals  to  amend 
1.T^S  MlaSum  wage  Act  which.  If 
^^^Tould  eliminate  the  special  provl- 
P,^;ppricable  to  Puerto  Rlco.  concemlr.g 
'1  T-  r.  "rv  Review  Committees,  and  would 
f^thpruupose  automatic  Increases  without 
r?n«mntton  of  these  Committee.,  there- 
l/rls"nS»n  the  loss  of  the  necessary  flex- 
fhiiKv  u  ^tabllsh  wage.  In  conformity  with 
f^e  proven  maximum  economic  capacity  of 
th.  dlfierent  Induatrtes  to  pay  them, 
^ereas.  these  industry  committees  were 
w£  established   by  the  Congress  abiding 

nTexpressed  wish  of  the  legltlmaw  repre- 
«*tltn-e8  of  the  People  of  Ptierto  R  co  and 
^S^  into  account  the  obvious  local  needs 
^^erto  Rlco,  the  state  of  Its  economy,  and 
rte  reed  for  N.-age  standards  which  mav  not 

«ul  to  greater  unemployment  or  decrease  the 
Puerto  Rican  capacity  for  development  and 

'''whereas,' the^Umlnatlon  of  such  Industry 
Coimnlttees  and  the  establishment  of  r^ld 
federal  wage  standards— which  could  be  jus- 
tifled  m  a  developed  economy  such  as  that 
of  the  United  States,  but  not  In  Puerto  Rlco 
which  is  presently  undergoing  the  process  of 
developing  Its  manufacturing  industry— 
»-ould  have  the  actual  effect  of  decreasing 
our  production  capacity,  and  result  In  the 
closing  of  factories,  the  discouraging  of  new 
investments  and  the  creation  of  greater  un- 
emplovment.  bringing  about  an  undesirable, 
dangerous  situation  of  economic,  social  and 
political  instability  In  Puerto  Rlco; 

Whereas,  it  has  always  been  the  policy  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rlco,  already 
eflected,  to  support  the  highest  wage  levels 
compatible  with  the  economic  capacity  of 
the  industries,  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  a  minimum 
wage  that  would  be  equal  to  that  prevaUlng 
m  the  continental  United  States:  and  It 
being  a  fact  that  wages  not  conforming  to 
this  reality  have  the  effect  of  closing  factories 
and  dlflcouraglng  the  Industrial  development 
which  Puerto  Rlco  needs  so  much  to  face 
Its  high  tmemployment  levels  and  Increase  Its 
imng  standards; 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rlco: 

Pbst:  To  ask  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  that  no  change 
be  made  In  the  present  provisions  of  the 
federal  Mlnlmtmi  Wage  Act.  and  that  the 
system  of  Special  Industry  Committees  on 
Wages  be  kept,  as  presently  provided  by  the 
Act.  In  Its  applicability  to  the  Common - 
wellth  of  Puerto  Rlco. 

Second:  To  ask  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  no  auto- 
matic Increases  be  put  In  effect  in  the  fed- 
eral minimum  wage  applicable  to  Puerto 
Rlco.  which  might  be  arbitrary,  without 
being  reviewed  first  by  the  Industry  Com- 
mittee, created  by  the  Act. 

Third:  The  Resident  Commissioner  In 
Washington  will  be  notified  by  cable  of  the 
approval  of  this  Reeolutlon.  so  that  he  llke- 
wlae  may  notify  the  Chairmen  of  the  Labor 
Committees  and  Subcommittees  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  testimony  thereof,  and  to  transmit  to 
the  Hon.  Lula  A.  Perr6.  Oovemor  of  Puerto 
Rlco,  I  hereby  sign  «t"'<  seal  this  document 
In  my  office,  In  the  State  Capitol  of  Puerto 
Rloo,  today,  June  1, 1971. 

Pnnto  ToBRXS  Diaz, 

Secretary. 


[Senado  de  Puerto  Rloo,  25  de  Mayo  de  1971) 

R.  DEL  S.  346 
Resoluclon  para  requerlr  del  Presldente  y  del 
Congreso  de  loe  Estados  Unldos  que  man- 
tengan  vlgentes  las  cl&usulaa  apUcable.  a 
Puerto  Rlco  sobre  los  comltes  eepoclale. 
indtiBtrlales  de  la  actual  Ley  Federal  de 
Salarlo  Mlnlmo  y  otroe  extremo. 

KXPOSICION    DE    MOnVOS 

Por  cuanto:  eetAn  bajo  conslderactlbn  del 
Congrew)  de  loe  Batados  Unldos  varla.  pro- 
poslclone.  de  enmlendas  a  la  Ley  Federal  de 
Salarlo  Mlnlmo  que,  de  ser  aprobada*.  eilml- 
nacion  las  cliusulaa  especlales  apUcables  a 
Puerto  Rlco  sobre  lo.  ComltAs  Industrlaleo 
de  Revlsibn  e  Imponen,  ademls,  aumento. 
automatloos  sin  la  Intervencldn  de  estoe 
comltes  resultando  ello  en  In  p«rdlda  de  la 
flexlbUldad  necesarla  para  fljar  salarlos  con- 
forme  a  la  comprobade  maxima  c^wcldad 
econbmlca  de  las  dlitlnt*.  Induatrla.  para 
poder  p«g*rlo6; 

Por  quanto:  estos  Oomit*.  Industrlalea 
fueron  sablamelne  establecldoe  por  el  Con- 
greso respetando  la  expre.l6n  de  loa  leglt- 
mos  representantes  del  Pueblo  de  Puerto 
Rico  ^-  tenlendo  en  cuenta  le*  obvias  necesi- 
dades'  locales  de  Puerto  Rlco.  la  sltuacWn  de 
su  economla,  la  necesldad  de  un  regimen 
de  salarlos  que  no  conduzca  a  tin  mayor  des- 
samplao  y  que  no  reduzca  la  capacldad  de 
desarroUo  y  producW  de  Puerto  Rlco: 

Por  quanto:   la  ellmlnacl6n  de  tales  Co- 
mltes Industrlales   y   el   estableclmlento   de 
salarlos  federales  Rlgldos,  que  pueden  Justl- 
flcarse  en  una  economla  desarrollada  como 
la   de   Estadoe   Unldos,   pero   no  en   Puerto 
Rlco   que   estA   actualmente   en   proceso   de 
desarroUo  manufacturero.  tendrla  el  efecto 
real  de  reduolj  nuestra  capacldad   de  pro- 
duccl6n.  el  clerre  da  fibrlcaa,  el  desalleoto 
de  nueuvas  Inverslones  y  la  cre»cl6n  de  un 
mayor  desemopleo,  lo  eual  crearla  una  Indeee- 
able  y  pellgrosa  sltuacl6n  de  InestabUldad 
econbmlca  social  y  politic*  un  Puerto  Rico; 
Por  cuanto:  He  sldo  slempre  la  poUtlca  del 
EBtado   Libre    Aaoclado    de    Puerto    Rlco,    in 
cual  se  ha  Uevado  a  cabo,  la  de  mantenerse 
los  mas  altos  nlveles  de  salarloe  compatibles 
con  la  capacldad  economlca  de  las  Indtistrlas 
con  el  proposlto  de  que  pueda  legrarae  a  la 
mayor  brevedad  poslble   un  salarlo  mlnlmo 
llgual  al  que  rlge  en  loe  Estados  Unldes  Con- 
tlnentales.  I  que  es  un  hecho  que  salarloe  que 
no  se  ajtistan  a  una  realidad  tlenan  el  efecto 
de  cerrar  fabrlcaa  y  desalentar  el  deserrlble 
industrial   que   Puerto   Rlco   tauto    necesita 
para  afrontar  sus  alto,  nlveles  de  desemple  y 
para  aumentar  su  nlvel  de  vlda; 

Por   tanto:    Resrulvasa    por    el    Senado    de 

Puerto  Rlco:  ^    .^     .  ^„, 

Prlmaro:  SoUcltar  del  Presldente  y  del 
Congreso  de  los  Estados  Unldoe  que  no  se 
camblen  las  actuales  clauanla.  de  la  Ley  Fed- 
eral de  Saiario  Mlnlmo  y  que  se  mantenga  el 
slBtema  de  Comltes  Industrlales  Especlties 
sabre  Salaries  tal  como  ahore  rlgen  dlchas 
clausulan  en  su  apUcablUad  al  Bstado  Ilbre 
Aaoclado  de  Puerto  Rlco. 

Segundo:  BoUcltar  del  president,  y  del  Con- 
greso de  loe  Estado.  Unldo.  que  no  se  pongan 
en  efecto  aumentos  automaticoe  en  el  saiario 
mlnlmo  federal  apUcabla  a  Puerto  Rlco.  que 
pueden  ser  arbitrarios.  sin  ante,  ser  eric 
revlsadoe  por  los  Comlte.  Industrlale.  que 
eslablec*  la  ley.  ,     .  „ 

Tercaio-  Se  notlflc*ra  de  erta  rewJluclon 
POT  cable  al  ComlBonado  Heridente  de  Puerto 
Rlco  en  Washington  para  que  erte  a  su 
vez  notUque  a  lo.  Pr«ldent«  d*  lo*  Oomltla 
y  SubcomltlB  del  Trabajo  del  BtsaaOo  y  de  la 
Camara  de  Bepreeentate.,  al  Secretarto  del 
Tarbajo  y  al  Prertdente  de  lo.  Brtadc  Unldoe. 


[Prom  the  La  Voz  da  la  STO,  June  18711 

Omai  XM  PczBTO  Bxoo 
Puerto  Rtoana  b»T.  grown  ubkI  to  crial. 
In  hundzwdt  o«  jmn  ot  oaoMfaX  struggle 


since  Christopher  Columbus  first  landed  atx 
this  sunny  laland  of  the  Carlbe  in  14B3. 

First,  the  Carlbe  Indians  themselves  a^l  but 
vanished,  leaving  only  their  name  by  ^hlch 
car  whole  area  Is  stlU  remembered-r-The 
Caribbean.  A.     .. 

Endless  strife  has  taken  place  throug^  all 
theee  Islands  In  the  long  years  since  Oolbm- 
bus.  but  eepeclally  this  has  been  tru*  in 
Puerto  Rloo.  ..  ^  „  . 

From  1888,  when  slavery  waa  abollBhefl  in 
Puerto  Rloo.  until  1963.  the  Island  was  yrtn- 
clpaUy  an  agricultural  economy  with  th.  em- 
phaals  on  sugar.  A  most  unstable  ecoftomy 
we  might  add  and  one  that  earned  Puerto 
Rlco  the  title  of  "Poor  House  of  the  Carib- 
bean". No  toope  abject  poverty  oould  be  found 
mort  anywhere  in  the  world  than  that  dif- 
fered by  Puerto  Rlco  in  those  years. 

Realization  came  that  If  an  ever-growing 
population  were  to  be  decently  fed,  housed, 
clothed,  educated  and  employed  in  a  coun- 
try that  waa  among  the  moet  densely  popu- 
lated on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  could  be 
done  by  cutting  cane  alone.  _ 

So  was  bom  "Operation  Bootetrap",  Fo- 
mento— Puerto  Rico's  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Agency  coined  the  phraae — and  using 
Puerto  Rloo's  only  natural  rewurce.  man 
and  woman  power.  It  went  to  work  to  pro- 
duce an  industrial  economy.  Tax  freedoms. 
government  constructed  factories,  special 
training  programa,  even  modem  rewsrt  ho- 
tels all  went  Into  the  Fomento  promotion  to 
attract  Industrial  investments  concerns  to 
Puerto  Rloo. 

Prom  often  no  wagee  at  all  to  regular  pay 
days  is  a  big  jump,  but  the  benefits  of  em- 
ployment brought  by  no  means  ended  with 
a  pay  envelope,  miteracy  was  wiped  out  to- 
taUy  in  the  first  10  years  of  the  program 
Puerto  Rlcan  life  expectancy  roee  from  46 
years  In  1940  to  70  year^  foe  male,  in  1989. 
Broad  social  changes  toe*  ;rfaoe  acro«  the 
boArd— It  was  hoped  that  "the  poor  hooM  of 
the  Caribbean"  wotild  never  be  again. 

However,  history  may  yet  record  that 
Puerto  Rloo's  valiant  and  dramatic  battle  to 
achieve  the  "good  way  of  life"  foe  It.  cltlawi. 
In  fact  f aUed. 

This  can  happen  If  an  answer  Is  not  soon 
found  in  the  current  conflict  over  applica- 
tion of  Federal  Minimum  Wage,  to  Puerto 
Rlco.  Thla  measure  la  being  pushed  by  weU- 
intentloned  but  very  poorly  Informed,  a.  It 
ivl&te.  to  Puerto  Rlco,  individuals  a  few  of 
whom  we  regret  to  say  are  among  labcrt 
leadership  In  Puerto  Rlco.  Too  frequentty 
these  poor  souls  are  prone  to  be  hypnotized  by 
their  own  rhetoric  without  regard  to  the 
conditions  prevaUlng  in  Puerto  Rlco. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  Puerto  Rico's  eoono- 
nomv  at  this  stage  of  history  cannot  take 
the  burden  of  the  Federal  Minimum  Wage 
without  very  substantial  loss  of  employment. 
We  at  the  8IU  of  Puerto  Rlco  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  scene  In  the  island,  hav- 
ing been  In  the  area  since  1938  and  having 
won,  in  often  times  bitter  struggle,  good  con- 
tracts for  our  members 

Indeed,  It  would  be  moet  desirable  to  hare 
every  worker  In  Puerto  Rlco  get  the  full 
Federal  minimum  wage  and  we  are  diligent- 
ly at  work  to  achieve  this.  But  we  cannot  In- 
sist as  long  as  jobs  would  be  cancelled  out  a. 
a  result  of  our  success.  We  are  in  the  busi- 
ness of  improving  the  lot  of  worker,  and 
helping  create  new  Jobs,  not  In  the  buslnees 
of  creating  unemployment. 

Under  preeent  legislation.  Special  Indus- 
trial Review  Committee,  set  the  wage  stand- 
ards for  workers  in  Puerto  Rico  and  It  murt 
be  added  that  aU  SIU  contract*  In  Puerto 
Rlco  provide  for  wages  weU  above  the  mini- 
mum set  for  all  categories  In  the- island. 

The  Dent  and  WUliams  Bills  would  elimi- 
nate theM  Review  Committees — and  some 
lee.  enlightened  island  labor  leaders  as  weU 
ai~other  lU-lnform»d  ofttclal.  b«ck  this  bill. 
I\>r  thoM  from  ofl-laland,  we  urge  that  they 
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rend  up  on  the  facta  In  Puerto  Rico.  For  the 
b*ndful  at  the  Imt  enllghtaned  PR  labor 
leaders,  we  suggest  that  tbey  are  oo7erlng  up 
their  own  incapablUty  to  get  good  wages  by 
clamoring  for  legislated  wages. 

To  show  the  Puerto  Rlcan  situation  In  full 
context.  It  should  be  noted  that  2fl  unions  In 
a  resolution  fully  supported  the  SIU  stand 
on  the  minimum  wages  '.n  P^.ierto  Rico  Tl^ose 
who  spoke  for  the  Dent  Bill  represent  only  a 
sni»ll  fraction  of  organized  labor  in  the  Is- 
land. 

Our  view  Is  simply  that  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
namely  that  the  Review  Committees  be 
abolished  at  a  future  date-  -and  fu'.l  Federal 
mlmmum  wages  extended  to  Puerto  Rico — 
when  Puerto  Rico  can  afford  it.  and  no  jobs 
will    be    lost   as   a   result   of   that   action 

This  is  the  onlv  way  that  Puerto  Rico  can 
progress  Pulling  the  ru?  from  under  those 
trvlng  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  people  can 
only  bring  chaos. 

We  have  to  win  this  one  to  Insure  the  con- 
tinued upward  spiral  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
workers.  They  deserve  better  than  to  be  made 
the  victims  of  stateside  'exrierts."  who  come 
to  the  Island  to  '.solve"  problems  affecting 
the  lives  and  wages  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
workers  from  lush  deluxe  oceanfront  caban- 
as. Or  for  that  matter,  victims  of  a  few 
local  headline-seeking  demagogues,  who.  at 
that,  may  be  politically  motivated. 

Minimum  Wages 

Mat  14.  1972. 
Hon.  JoRce  L.  Cordova   Diaz, 
Resident  Commissioner  in  Washington. 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington.  DC. 

DsAB  Don  Josce:  Congratulations  on  a  Job 
ma^lfJcently  done.  We  know  the  substi- 
tute bUl  on  federal  minimum  wages  was  cre- 
ated and  passed  Congress  almost  exclusively 
due  to  the  hard  work  and  vigorous  efforts  of 
yourself  and  your  very  fine  staff.  We  feel 
sure  that  this  will  do  more  thua  anything 
else  to  revitalize  ludustrj-  and  commerce  In 
Puerto  Rico,  aid  in  creating  new  emplo>Tnent 
and  abate  further  unemployment  and  Anally. 
It  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  help  the 
working  maBses  on  this  Island  achieve  a 
$2  or  higher  Federal  minimum  at  the 
earliest  moment  without  creating  further 
serious  unemployment  in  Puerto  Rico.  Again 
our  slncereet  congratulations  for  a  Job  well 
done  and  our  pledge  of  our  continued  sup- 
port you  and  your  administration  during 
the  difficult  and  continuing  struggle  that  lies 
ahead. 

Keith  Terpe. 
President.  Siu  de  Puerto  Rico  and  Cen- 
tral    Labor    Council     of     San     Juan. 
AFL-CIO. 

VLt.  WILXIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  in  its  pro- 
visions dealing  with  Puerto  Rico  deals 
with  just  the  hard  facts  of  life  m  Puerto- 
Rico  for  wage-earning  hourly  workers. 

The  system  that  prevails  m  Puerto 
Rico  is  to  set  minimum  wages  on  the 
basis  of  industrj'  committees.  With  that 
method  of  arriving  at  the  minimum 
wage,  our  committee  records,  our  hear- 
ing records,  reflect  a  situaticn  that  per- 
mits wages  set  by  mdustry  committees  as 
low  as  47  cents  an  hour;  many,  many 
hourly  rates  set  below  90  cents  an  ^our, 
in  the  range  of  80  cents  an  hour. 

These  are  hourly  wages  in  a  part  of 
our  land  that  has  a  cost  of  living  that  is 
equal  to  the  cost  of  living  on  the  main- 
land— a  cost  of  living.  In  order  words, 
that  is  high.  In  Puerto  Rico,  once  you  get 
out  of  the  luxury  area  of  San  Juan,  the 
standard  of  living  is  abominably  low.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  people  must  break  up 


their  families  and  leave  Puerto  Rico  and 
come  to  the  Northeast  particularly,  in 
order  to  make  a  wage  that  can  support 
their  families. 

I  have  spent  time  down  there  with 
Puerto  Rican  workers.  Incidentally  I 
have  received  all  the  written  communi- 
cations— or  most  of  them — that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  received.  But 
when  you  go  to  the  i:)eople  in  Puerto  Rico, 
they  want  no  part  of  large  numbers  of 
migration  from  the  islsuids  to  the  main- 
land to  make  a  decent  wage.  They  would 
rather  stay  home  with  their  families  and 
make  a  decent  wage  there.  Frankly,  un- 
der our  bill  it  is  not  fully  a  decent  wage, 
because  we  recognize  that  in  transition  it 
is  going  to  take  some  time.  In  the  bill 
before  the  Senate,  the  island  people  do 
not  reach  the  mainland  minimum  wage 
of  a  bountiful  $2.20  an  hour  for  7 
long  years. 

To  take  the  approach  of  this  amend- 
ment, we  would  continue  the  sub-sub - 
minimum  wages  that  would  insui-e  a  sub- 
subminlmum  standard  of  livlnE. 

I  suggest  to  the  Members  of  the  Ser.a*e 
that  it  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  if  this 
should  be  permitted  to  continue.  These 
people  deserve  a  promise  to  arrive  at  the 
minimum  wage  that  is  part  of  this  bill. 

So  I  oppose  this  amendment  as  to 
Puerto  Rico  as  s+rongly  as  anything  I 
have  opposed  with  respect  to  this  bill  to- 
day. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
not  incorporate  the  Domlnick  amend- 
ment. It  would  leave  the  status  quo  as  it 
is. 

I  do  suggest  that  what  the  distin- 
guished chairman  is  saying  is  that  the 
duly  constituted,  elected  representative 
olflcials  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puert.o 
Rico  are  not  competent  to  judge  the  em- 
ployment needs  of  theit  people.  I  think 
that  is  the  necessary  conclusion  from  his 
remarks. 

I  suggest  that  anyone  living  with 
meager  employment  would  rather  have 
that  employment  than  have  unemploy- 
ment and  higher  prevailing  wages.  But 
if  reality  is  that  they  cannot  receive 
wages  at  a  higher  minimum  wage  level 
stipulated  by  law  because  they  cannot 
contribute  the  productivity  to  justify 
such  a  wage,  the  net  effect  will  be  that 
liiey  will  not  have  employment,  and 
other  people  who  are  presently  employed 
will  find  themselves  on  the  streets  and 
on  welf  ai  e. 

Mr.  DOMINTCK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquir\-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  if. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  I  should  have  a 
rerfecling  amendment  to  the  Buckley 
amendment,  am  I  privileged  to  offer  it 
now,  or  do  I  have  to  wait  until  all  time 
has  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator would  have  to  wait  until  all  the  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired  or  has 
been  >  ielded  back. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time,  if  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee is  willing  to  do  so,  so  that  we  can 
get  to  the  perfecting  amendment. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMB.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  tlm. 
has  oeen  yielded  back. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  perfecting  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stiited. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  di-pensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  v.V.l  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  22,  line  15,  strll.e  through  pag* 
25.  line  11,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  1  .sert  the 
following : 

EMPLOTEES    IN     PT7EHTO     RICO     AND    THE    VtttOIN 
ISLANDS 

Sec.  4.  Section  6(c)  of  such  Act  Is  iraended 
by  substituting  the  following  new  para- 
graphs 2(A)    and  2(B) : 

■•(A)  The  rate  or  rates  applicable  under 
the  most  recent  wage  ord?r  issued  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  I97a 
Increased  by  12.5  per  cer.tum  icless  such 
rate  or  rates  are  superseded  bv  the  rate  or 
rates  prescribed  In  a  wage  order  issued  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommends- 
tlons  of  a  review  committee  appointed  un- 
der paragraph  ( C ) .  Such  rate  or  rates  shall 
become  effective  sixty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  or  one  year  from  the  effective 
date  of  the  most  recent  wage  order  appli- 
cable to  such  employee  theretofore  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  special  Industry  committee  »p- 
poi.ited  uiider  section  5,  whichever  is  later. 

"(B)  Effective  one  year  after  the  ai^li- 
cable  effective  date  under  paragraph  (A), 
the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  paragraph 
I A » .  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  iji 
per  centum  of  the  rate  or  rates  applicable 
under  the  most  recei.i  wage  order  issued  by 
the  Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1972  unless  such  rate  or  rates  are  super- 
seded by  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  In  a 
wage  order  Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuaat 
to  the  recommendation  of  a  review  com- 
mittee appointed  under  paragraph  (C)." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
identical  to  the  Puerto  Rlco-Virgin 
Island  provisions  in  the  previous  amend- 
ment which  also  contained  the  mainland 
and  Canal  Zone  rates. 

Since  that  time,  the  situation  with  re- 
spect fo  the  Canal  Zone  has  been  mate- 
rially changed  by  Senator  F/mms's 
amendment,  to  Si. 70;  and  now  Senator 
Buckley  has  an  amendment  pending  on 
this  specific  Question  of  Puerto  Rico. 

My  perfecting  amendment  to  his 
amendment  would  not  keep  them  at  the 
same  level  as  they  are  now.  and  his 
would.  Mine  would  give  them  a  12 '/i  per- 
cent raise  for  2  consecutive  years,  so  that 
they  would  have  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  of  25  percent  over  a 
period  of  2  years.  This  is  a  pretty  sub- 
stantial increase,  and  I  think  what  we 
ought  to  keep  in  mind  in  thinking  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  situation  is  that  they  haw 
an  entirely  different  economy,  as  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  and  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  pointed  out.  The  af- 
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'"^SSiat  we  are  doing,  therefore,  any 
aal  we  ralae  the  minimum  is  to  ra^e 
i^hody  In  that  area,  not  Just  the 
Sum.  because  this  is  what  the  aver - 
SeT  So  11  you  increase  the  minimum 
S  tlie  25  percent  I  am  talking  about, 
Z  substantially  take  care  of  the  prob- 
ZoE  raised  by  the  Senator  from  New 
ureey  »Mr  Wh-liams)  and  also  from  so 
totally  disrupting  their  economy.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  I  have  offered  this 
norfectlng  amendment  to  the  amend- 
St  rf  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
hopmg  that  in  this  way  we  can  get  some- 
thtog  which  wUl  be  of  assistance  in  the 
development  of  that  Island  in  providing 
emDloyment  and  still  prevent  them  from 
having  runaway  inflation.  That  is  the 
reasMi  I  am  offering  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  ^_„„.,^      ,„ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  >.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
will  state  It.  ^  ^^ 

Mr  BUCKLEY.  Am  I  able  to  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  as  a  perfecting  amendment  to 

my  amendment?  ^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HucHis).  The  Chah-  is  advised  by  the 
Parliamentarian  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  Is  not  In 
order  as  drafted.  It  would  have  to  be  re- 
drafted in  order  to  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
quorum  call  so  that  we  can  change  the 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  and  the  clei* 
w-m  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  .    ,     *, 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ctMisent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment  and  to  have  ray  name  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  DoMnacK) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  from  New  York  will  state  It. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  what  time 
remains  for  debate  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back  on  the  amend- 
ment. There  is  no  time  left  on  the  Buck- 
ley amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  not 
on  my  amendment.  Time  is  not  yielded 
back  on  my  amendment  which  was  of- 
fered as  a  perfecting  amendment. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  No  time 
has  been  yielded  back  on  the  new  amend- 
ment. The  new  amendment  has  not  been 
reported  as  a  new  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  was  sent  to  the  desk.  It  was 
a  perfecting  amendment  to  the  Buckley 
amendment. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  But  it  was 
In  impttwer  form. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Now  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  I  are  offering  It  together. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
win  tiie  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  pleaae  send  his 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  2  minutes 
under  the  bill  so  that  he  can  operate  at 
this  time.  ^^     ,    , 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  22,  line  16.  strike  through  page 
25.  Un«  11,  and  In  lieu  tliereof,  Inaert  the 
following: 

EMPLOYHS    IN    PUSBTO     RICO    AJ.T)    THS    VIEOIN 
ISLANDS 

Sec  4.  Section  6(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  substituting  the  following  new  para- 
grapha2(A)  and  2(B): 

••(A)  The  rate  or  rates  applicable  under 
the  most  recent  wage  order  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendnaente  of  1972 
increased  by  12.5  per  centum  unleee  such  rate 
or  rate*  are  superseded  by  the  rate  or  ratee 
prescribed  in  a  wage  order  Issued  by  tbe 
Secretary  pursuant  to  the  reoommendaUona 
of  a  review  committee  appointed  tmdor 
paragraph  (C).  Such  rate  or  ratee  shaU  be- 
come effective  sixty  day*  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  or  one  year  from  the  effective 
date  of  the  most  recent  wage  order  appUcable 
to  such  employee  theretofore  laaued  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  the  reoommendatlona 
of  a  special  Industry  committee  appointed 
under  section  6,  which  ever  Is  later. 

"(B)  Effective  one  year  after  the  applicable 
effective  date  vmder  paragraph  (A),  the  rate 
or  rates  prescribed  by  paragraph  (A),  In- 
creased bv  an  amount  equal  to  12.6  per 
centum  of"  the  rate  or  rates  appUcable  under 
the  most  recent  wage  order  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  SUndards  Amendments  of  1972 
unless  such  rate  or  rates  are  superseded  by 
the  rate  or  ratee  prescribed  In  a  wage  order 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  ptirsuant  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  a  review  committee  ap- 
pointed  under   paragraph    (C)." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minutes  are  allotted  to  each  side  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
assure  the  distinguished  acthig  majority 
leader  that  we  wlH  take  only  a  brief  time. 

What  I  son  trying  to  do  here  Is  to  fol- 
low along  with  what  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  was  do- 
ing, but  at  the  same  time  give  12.5  per- 
cent per  year,  leaving  a  way  toward 
determination  stiU  in  for  Puerto  Rico, 
but  requiring  that  they  raise  it  at  least 
12.5  percent  unless  the  wage  board 
raises  them  more.  We  do  this  in  2  con- 
secutive years  so  that  the  minimum 
w$«e  would  be  Increased  by  25  percent 
in  2  years. 

This  Is  quite  a  substantial  raise  par- 
ticularly when  we  compute  that,  at  the 
present  time,  the  average  wage  as  I  said. 
Is  only  $1.71  in  Puerto  Rico  and,  there- 
fore, raising  the  miniTniitw  wlU  affect 
most  employees  In  the  whole  State.  It 


is  for  that  reason,  I  think,  that  this  is  a 
worthwhile  amendment  without  having 
to  go  all  the  way  to  the  $2.20  which,  to 
my  mind,  would  be  most  excessive  and 
would  have  a  devastating  effect  on 
Puerto  Rico's  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  for  letting  me  make  this 
change.  I  want  him  to  be  the  principal 
sponsor  with  me  of  this  amendment,  if 
I  may,  in  reporting  it  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  my  friend  from  Colorado  for  his 
constructive  intervention  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

I  shall  not  keep  the  Senate  waiting 
with  any  more  remarks. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  in  opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  The  Cenator  from  New  York 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  mat- 
ter of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  differential  has 
a  very  long  history.  It  goes  back  to  1938 
when  we  first  established  a  30-cent  min- 
imum, and  to  1940  when  the  special  in- 
dustry committees  were  created.  Then 
It  takes  us  Into  1966  when  we  had  a 
Commission  to  consider  the  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico,  a  commission  called  the  United 
States-Puerto  Rlcan  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Puerto  Rico,  of  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  be  a  member.  It  submitted 
a  comprehensive  report. 

The  Interesting  thing  about  the  history 
of  this  is  that  always  the  attitude  was 
expressed  that  we  wanted  Puerto  Rico 
to  catch  up  and  that  sJl  we  were  doing 
in  pnftirt'ng  a  wage  board  and  similar  ar- 
rangements WSU5  to  give  them  a  chance 
to  catch  up.  That  is  set  forth  spedflcally 
In  the  law  of  1940,  gohig  back  all  of  that 
time,  in  which  we  said  that  the  only 
reeuon  we  are  engaging  in  these  prac- 
tices and  giving  them  such  a  special 
break  hi  the  minirrmm  wage  is  to  give 
them  catch-up  time. 

Puerto  Rico  became  a  Commonwealth 
in  1952  when  it  came  very  much  under 
the  control  of  Its  own  people.  We  took 
cognizance  of  that  in  the  Commission 
In  one  of  the  parts  of  the  report  of  the 
Commission  It  said  the  following,  and 
minrt  you,  Mr.  President,  this  whole  op- 
eration goes  back  at  least  32  years  to 
1940 — one  of  the  statements  ha  the  Com- 
mission report  said,  in  1966: 

The  majority  of  profeaslonal  economists 
would  agree,  howevw,  that  a  time  horlaon 
of  about  five  yearn  Ifl  the  longeet  which 
would  be  considered  valid  for  the  sUtlaUcal 
extrapolation  of  wage  and  prodactlrlty  trends 
naoeaeary  for  analTXlng  thlB  problem. 


To  wit,  the  problem  of  bringing  the 
economy  of  Puerto  Rico  abreast  of  that 
on  the  mainland. 

Within  the  confines  of  everything  we 
are  doing  here.  It  seems  to  me  the  time 
has  come  to  recognlae  that  Puerto  Rico 
Is  coming  of  age,  certainly  in  regard  to 
the  "!*"<"»"»"  wage.  Somehow,  somehow 
there  has  to  be  established  a  parity  be- 
tween the  two  If  we  are  not  to  continue  a 
situation    of    magTiatic    attraction    for 
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strictly  economic  reasons  of  thft  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  to  the  mainland.  They 
should  have  the  right.  If  they  wish,  to 
stay  at  home  without  being  under  an  eco- 
nomic constraint  to  move  to  the  main- 
land because  of  some  Inadequacy  in  the 
basic  protection  to  workers  which  Is  rep- 
resented by  the  minimum  wage  law. 

I  can  understand  perfectly  how  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  Manufacturers  Association 
and  its  officials  are  very  anxious  to  have 
any  one  of  these  amendments,  such  as 
those  offered  by  my  colleagues,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  in  order  to  continue  to 
give  them  this  specialized  position 
respecting  a  lower  minimum  wage  than 
on  the  mainland  for  comparable  work. 
They  have  made  very  clear  to  me  time 
and  again,  their  unhapplness  with  the 
comnxittee  bill  and  their  preference  for 
the  provisions  in  the  House  bill  and  the 
present  amendment. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  set  some  deadline  for  the 
Island  to  reach  parity  with  the  mainland. 
And  for  the  reasons  stated  in  committee 
report  there  should  be  a  gradual  phasing 
in  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  hour  per 
year  until  parity  is  obtained. 

Even  if  we  take  the  figure  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  of 
$1.72  as  the  overall  average — and  re- 
member that  is  the  overall  average  and 
not  the  minimum  wage — even  on  that 
figure  we  allow  20  cents  a  year  for  almost 
3  years  for  phasing  In.  However,  that  Is 
hardly  the  standard.  The  fact  is  that  we 
have  to  take  what  is  actually  the  mini- 
mum wage  on  the  island.  That  Is  going 
to  be  Increased. 

And  when  we  look  at  those  figures,  we 
find  that  today  about  60  percent  of  all 
workers  on  the  island  are  getting  $1.60 
an  hour.  And  of  the  remaining  40  per- 
cent, almost  one-half  are  getting  between 
$1.45  and  $1.59  an  hour.  The  rest,  in  very 
small  percentages,  get  lower  figures  un- 
til we  get  to  those  who  get  less  than  75 
cents  an  hour,  and  the  figure  there  is  8.7 
percent. 

The  island,  based  on  Its  own  economy, 
is  very  materially  committed.  All  we 
are  doing  in  this  bill  Is  adding  the  fin- 
ishing touches  so  that  If  we  take  a 
broad  mean  average  of  all  minimum 
wage  rates  which  are  In  existence  on 
the  island  today — let  us  say  that  that 
average  in  round  figures  comes  to  some- 
thing like  $1.40 — we  are  giving  in  terms 
of  a  catchup  4  years.  And  that  is  what 
the  Senate  has  done  when  we  consider 
the  situation  before  the  committee. 

Also,  the  fact  Is  that  this  whole  is- 
sue will  be  in  conference,  as  the  other 
body  has  adopted  exactly  the  provision 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  wish  to  adopt, 
that  the  question  at  issue  will  then  be 
in  conference  before  us.  And  for  the 
very  positive  policy  reasons  which  I 
have  stated,  I  believe  we  should  reject 
the  amendment  which  was  part  of  the 
substitute,  which  substitute  was  re- 
jected, though  not  necessarily  on  this 
account.  However,  it  was  part  of  the 
same  thing.  The  Senate  rejected  it  in 
toto. 

tMx.  President,  there  Is  one  last  fact 
which  Is  Important.  That  Is  that  the 
number  of  people  employed  in  manufac- 


turing has  grown  constantly  In  Puerto 
Rico  up  to  the  years  1970  and  1971. 

I  do  not  say  that  Puerto  Rico  is  yet 
ready  economically  to  be  brought  up  to 
the  economy  of  the  mainland.  Nor  have 
we  tried  to  do  so  in  one  fell  swoop. 

We  are  giving  leeway  of  3  or  as  much 
a&  4  years  In  which  to  do  this.  And  for 
those  in  the  lowest  wage  category,  it  will 
be  a  much  longer  period  than  that.  There 
are  some  28,000  workers  who  are  even 
under  75  cents  an  hour.  They  will  have 
6  years  to  reach  parity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  properly 
an  issue  which  should  not  be  determined 
here  if  we  adopt  the  pending  amendment. 
We  should  let  the  parties  go  to  confer- 
ence and  try  to  work  out  the  best  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  and  Senate  views  and 
report  back  to  the  Senate.  This  would 
advance  us  much  further  along  the  line 
toward  ultimate  parity  thsm  the  Buck- 
ley-Dominick  amendment  would  permit. 

So,  for  all  of  those  reasons.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  BUCKI.EY  Mr.  President,  my  sen- 
ior colleague  has  stated  he  wants  to  look 
toward  parity  for  Puerto  Rico  so  as  to 
slow  down  the  flow  of  immigration  to  the 
mainland.  I  think  the  practical  effect 
would  be  quite  the  opposite.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Rules  of  the  Senate 
permit  wagerr  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. However,  if  they  do,  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  wager  with  him  a  bet  of  $1.60, 
which  I  understand  is  the  minimum 
wager  allowed,  that  the  net  effect,  if  the 
amendment  is  rejected,  would  be  to  ac- 
celerate the  flow  of  immigration  from 
Puerto  Rico  to  New  York.  And  if  it  does. 
New  York  would  become  the  fifth  largest 
Spanish-speaking  community  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  DOMI>nCK.  Mr.  President.  I  And 
it  passing  strange  that,  just  because  the 
House  has  adopted  a  provision,  the  argu- 
ment has  been  made  that  we  should  pass 
a  different  one  For  the  life  of  me,  I  can- 
not see  how  that  would  speed  up  anything 
either  in  the  way  of  passing  the  legisla- 
tion or  getting  it  through  conference. 

So,  with  all  due  respect  for  my  dis- 
tinguished leader  on  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee.  I  cannot  buy  that 
argtmient  as  a  valid  one. 

I  really  think  we  have  a  provision  here 
which  is  worthwhile.  I  would  earnestly 
hope  that  we  can  accept  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckleys 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr. 
DoKiNicxi .  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  can  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr 
Anderson),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Cannon),  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Puxbright)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness  in  the  fEmnlly. 

Mr.  QRIPPrN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  QoLDWAtn) 
and  the  Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MUNDT)   is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  60,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 32 

AUen 

Dominick 

McClelian 

AUott 

Eastland 

MUler    ^ 

Bellmon 

En-vln 

Packwood 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Roth 

Brock 

Oambrell 

Saxbe 

Buckley 

ariffln 

Sparkman 

Byrd. 

Gurney 

Stennls 

Harry  F.,  Jr.    Hansen 

Stevens 

Cotton 

Hatfield 

Tart 

CurtU 

Hruaka 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Jordan.  Idaho 
NAYS— 60 

Tower 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Holllngs 

Pastore 

Beall 

Hughes 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Bible 

Inouye 

Percy 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Lon« 

Schwelker 

Case 

Magnuaon 

ficoU 

CbUes 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Church 

Mathlas 

Spong 

Cook 

McOee 

Stafford 

Cooper 

McOovem 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Talmadge 

Pong 

Mondale 

Tunney 

aravel 

Montoya 

vrelcker 

Hftrrl* 

Moss 

WlUlams 

Hart 

Muskle 

Young 

NOT  VOTTNO — 8 

Anderson 

Ellender 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Baker 

Fulbrlght 

Mundt 

Cannon 

Qoldwater 

So  Mr.  Buckley's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BIT.  RANDOLPH.  I  will  explain  the 
purposes  for  which  I  offered  the  amend- 
ment.   

TTie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  full  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows : 
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nn  n«se  39.  Uh*  1».  !««"  ^^'^  ^^«  number 

Ji  tSVtt  line  21.  insert  the  foUowlng  new 

•^S^tlon  9  of  the  Act  entlUed  An  Act 
,.  IrovVle  conditions  for  the  purchaee  of 
„,_SiM  and  the  making  of  contracts  by  the 
fSSd  States,  and  for  other  purposes,-  ap- 
S^  June  30.  1936  (41  U.8.C.  48)  U 
S^ed  by  inserting  Immediately  before 
Sorted  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
«r  to  certain  transportation  employees  of 
ortvate  carriers  of  property  by  motor  vehicle, 
Ll^t  term  la  defined  In  section  203(a)  (17) 
Zi  limited  under  section  203(c)  of  part  n 
Tthe  Interstate  Ctommerce  Act.  where  such 
anpioyees  are  subject  to  regulation  as  to 
nZlflcftUons  and  hours  of  service  pursuant 
nSttons  6(e)(6)(C)  and  e(f)  (2)  (A)  o 
the  Department   of   TransportaUon   Act   of 

i9M"." 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  offer  to  Senate  bill 
1861  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  tech- 
nical correction  in  the  Walsh-Healey 
Public  Contracts  Act.  That  act,  as  we 
Imow.  exempts  from  its  provisions  cer- 
tain common  carrier  employees;  for  in- 
stance, those  individuals  who  drive  mo- 
tor trucks,  but  private  carrier  truckdriv- 
ers  were  not  exempted  because  we  lim- 
ited the  act  to  Government  contract 
business  engaged  in  by  such  carriers 
when  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  became  law. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  remember 
tliat  it  became  law  a  long  time  ago — in 
1936.  I  was  one  of  those  who  not  only 
voted  for  that  measure  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  serving  there  in 
that  year,  but  who  helped  to  write  that 
important  legislation. 

Private  carriers  Ewe  those  companies, 
including  manufacturers,  processors,  dis- 
tributors, and  farmers,  who  haul  their 
own  goods  in  their  own  trucks  incidental 
to— and  I  stress  this  point — and  in  fur- 
therance of  their  primary  business. 

Private  carriers  now,  of  course,  do  a 
considerable  amount  of  Government  con- 
tract work,  and  to  exclude  their  em- 
ployees from  the  common  carrier  exemp- 
tion would  seriously  discriminate  against 
the  private  carriers. 

In  conclusion,  this  amendment  would 
bring  equity  to  this  circumstance  by  pro- 
viding that  all  motor  carriers,  private, 
contract,  and  common,  would  be  treated 
the  same  under  the  Walsh-Healey  Act 
as  they  are  treated  under  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  which  originally  passed, 
as  Senators  will  recall,  in  1938. 

The  amenciment  would  apply  only  to 


agreem/ent  that  this  is  a  valid  amendment 
and  is  consistent  with  the  public  welfare. 
Mr.  WTLliIAMfl.  Mr.  PresldMit,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  question? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yldd. 
Mr.  WHliIAMS.  First,  am  I  correct  in 
understanding  that  this  amendment  will 
put  local  private  carriers  on   a  parity 
with  ICC  licensed  or  registered  carriers? 
Mr.  MAQNUSON.  The  common  car- 
riers. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Common  carriers?  Is 
that  the  way  the  Senator  expresses  it?  Is 
tiiat  one  of  the  basic  elements? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS..  It  seems  to  me  this 
brings  an  element  of  Justice.  They  are 
both  carriers,  not  common  carriers  so 
designated,  but  carriers,  and  it  puts  them 
on  the  same  plane. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment,  and  I  know  that  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  has  con- 
stantly attempted  to  equalize  the  de- 
velopment of  legislation  from  the  stand- 
point of  equity.  I  think  tliis  is  one  of 
the  opportunities  he  and  other  Senators 
will  have  to  do  that  by  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  According  to  my  un- 
derstanding, it  is  acceptable  to  me. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  a  question. 
He  said  it  would  put  the  private  carriers 
on  an  equal  parity  with  common  ear- 
ners. To  spell  out  what  relationship  this 
1ms  to  the  agricultural  industry  In  Amer- 
ica, which  has  been  exempted  always 
from  the  class  of  cc«nmon  carriers  in 
application  filing,  and  so  on.  1  want  to 
understand  from  the  Senator  precisely 
what  effect  this  would  have  on  the  so- 
called  farm-to-market  carrier  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  There  would  be  no 
limitation  on  their  ex«nption.  This  is 
just  for  private  carriers  who  haul  and 
transport  under  Goveriunent  contracts. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  It  would  be  thoee  car- 
riers that  are  noncertlfled.  however? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Hauling  imder  Govern- 
ment ccMitract? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  As  defined  in  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act — private  carriers 
by  motor  vehicle. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Would  the  Senator  be 
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ment  contracts  and  who  are  hauling 
freight  for  Qovermnent  use. 

Incidentally,  since  we  are  discussing 
minimum  wages  here  today,  I  want  to  tell 
Senators  that  when  we  were  working  on 
that  act  in  1938  we  were  proposing  a 
25-cent-an-hour  minimum  wage  in  this 
country.  So  it  can  be  seen  that,  as  we 
move  along,  these  wages  have  dramati- 
cally increased  along  with  the  complex- 
ity of  our  country. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment which  is  presented.  I  believe,  I  can 
say  to  him.  that  I  have  checked  the  situ- 
ation, and  I  believe  that,  from  those  who 
are  affected,   there  is   a   unanimity  of 


is  concerned,  that,  in  his  opinion,  at  least, 
this  does  not  equate  to  the  so-called 
farm-to-market  carrier  as  now  exempted 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion regulations? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  does  no  vlolttice  to 
that  condition.  In  fact,  it  preserves  the 
situation  as  it  now  is  In  reference  to 
carriers  of  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  it  would  not  affect  the  farm-to- 
market  carriers  unless  they  carried  Gov- 
ernment goods.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  raises  a  que£ti<Hi  I  am  con- 
cerned about,  and  that  is  the  emptying 


of  storage  grain,  for  example.  At  what 
point  In  the  delivery  of  that  grain — and 
I  ^o6k.  at  my  distingiiished  colleague  from 
Minnesota,  who  may  know  more  about 
this  than  I  do — doM  that  grain  come 
under  the  ownership  of  the  PedertJ  Gov- 
ernment when  it  is  delivered  after  the 
loan  payment  has  been  called?  Are  those 
trucks  delivering  grain  under  contract 
to  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  If  the  (3ovemment 
made  a  contract,  but  that  would  be  a  very 
rare  incident  in  the  whole  operation 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  precisely  the 
conunent  I  was  going  to  make. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Very  rare.  I  think 
that  hardly  happens  at  all. 

Mr.  HUQHES.  If  the  S«iator  will  yield 
further  for  just  a  moment,  as  I  under- 
stand the  method  of  transaction  when 
grain  Is  sealed  under  Govenunent  loan, 
and  then  in  the  process  1  year  or  2  years 
later,  depending  on  the  reseallng,  when 
it  is  delivered  to  be  stored.  It  wUl  be 
stored  In  an  elevator,  for  example.  In 
other  words,  the  loan  has  been  paid  2 
years  ago,  but  is  called  at  that  price,  and 
the  grain  is,  in  effect,  owned  by  the  Qov- 
emment,  and  then  the  farm-to-market 
carrier  delivers  It  for  delivery,  which  may 
be  to  an  elevator. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  No.  The  farm-to- 
market  theory  type  of  operation  is  that 
the  farmer  delivers  to  a  market.  In  this 
case  he  would  not  be  a  farm-to-market 
carrier;  he  would  be  under  some  kind 
of  contract,  which  this  amendment  would 
protect.  I  think  It  is  very  proper  that  this 
amendment  woifld  do  that,  because  they 
are  not  dealing  with  farm-to-market 
goods;  they  are  dealing  with  some  grain. 
in  this  particular  case,  that  is  delivered 
to  a  certain  point  under  Government 
contract.  Farm -to -market  means  liter- 
ally what  it  says. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  If  the  Senator  from 
Washington  will  permit  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  nevertheless  farm-to-market  car- 
riers truck  that  grain,  no  matter  what 
we  may  call  them  here.  The  same  farm- 
to-market  carriers  that  are  exempted 
from  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
regulations  are  the  same  farm-to-market 
carriers  under  that  exemption  that  are 
hauling  the  grain  from  that  delivery 
point  to  a  terminal  delivery  point.  The 
question  is  whether  this  affects  the  whole 
farm-to-market  industrj'  on  that  seg- 
ment of  the  haul. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  should  not  have 
involved  mj'self  in  this,  but  I  am  so  fa- 
miliar with  the  farm-to-market  exemp- 
tion, wiiich  exists  only  for  the  ptirpose 
of  the  producer  or  the  farmer  bringing 
his  goods  to  market,  and  he  does  it  in- 
dividually. Therefore,  he  is  not  subject 
to  any  ICC  regulations  or  anything  of 
that  kind.  But  when  the  Government 
says,  "Look,  you,  you  have  a  truck,  you 
have  something  to  deliver  some  gnUn 
that  we  have  already  bought,"  he  is 
under  a  Government  contract,  and  we 
are  not  giving  him  a  farm-to-market 
exemption.  The  market  is  already  there; 
they  have  bought  the  grain,  and  he  is 
just  delivering  it  to  a  certain  point. 

Mr.  HUQHES.  The  Soaator  from 
Iowa  would  like  to  point  out  that  much 
of  this  grain  has  been  stored  right  on 
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the  farm,  that  It  has  never  left  the  farm. 
It  Ls  still  stored  there  for  long  periods 
of  Lime.  It  has  never  been  delivered  any- 
where. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  then  the  Oov- 
emraent  buys  it. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Well,  the  fanner  got 
a  loan  on  the  grain. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Then  the  farm-to- 
market  thmg  is  over.  Then  the  Govern- 
ment says,  "We  will  contract  with  you  to 
deliver  this  product  to  a  cei-tain  point." 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Then  they  come  under 
regulations. 

Mi-.  MAGNUSON.  Then  they  come  un- 
der regulations,  and.  therefore,  they 
should  come  under  tlie  regulation  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  U  that  is  true,  then  we 
are  bringing  Into  regiilatlon  practically 
every  farm-to-market  grain  carrier  in 
the  middle  western  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  comment  at  this 
point.  I  appreciate  the  knowledge  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Iowa  as  he  addresses 
himself  to  this  problem.  Prom  the  very 
begliming.  I  have  thought  of  the  amend- 
ment as  one,  frankly,  to  make  the  Walsh- 
Healey  overtime  provisions  inapplicable. 
That  is  really  the  basis,  the  point. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  To  make  It  what? 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Inapplicable.  That  Is 
my  feeling;  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  damage  that  would  be  done 
Ir  cormectlon  with  the  movement  of  the 
grain  which  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
indicated  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  him 
and  the  people  he  represents. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  wander  if  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  would  allow  me  to 
have  the  opportunity  for  a  quorum  call, 
just  to  read  that  amendment  and  study 
it  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  I  did  not  have 
the  amendment  read. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  For  a  few  minutes.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  go 
over  It. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  Is  agreeable  to 
me. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Could  not  this  amend- 
ment be  withdrawn,  and  we  proceed  to 
something  else? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Give  me  2  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  a  couple  of  minutes  might  clarify 
our  problem. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  so.  It  Is  a  quar- 
ter to  eight. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  R.ANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportumty   that  we  have 


had  to  go  over  with  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  ( Mr.  Hcghes)  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  certain  matters 
that  are  of  concern  to  them  and  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Htjm- 
PHRiY) .  I  believe  that  perhaps  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  might  wish  to  comment  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  If  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  will  yield,  I  would  be  happy 
to  comment  and  state  that  as  I  read  the 
amendment  now,  with  understanding,  It 
has  absolutelj'  no  effect  on  the  farm-to- 
market  deUver  of  commodities.  Actually, 
whether  the  point  of  ownership  changes 
at  the  farm  or  at  the  point  of  dehvery  at 
the  depot,  the  exemption  still  continues. 
So  anj'  fears  I  have  had  in  connection 
with  this  amendment  have  been  allayed 
with  the  opportunity  to  read  it  and  dis- 
cuss It  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Humphrit),  who 
really  wrote  the  law  applj-ing  to  agricul- 
tural commodities  that  I  was  personally 
concerned  about. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding,  and 
for  the  opportunity  for  discussion  we 
have  had,  which  clarifies  it  entirely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
CRANSTON).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  Its  Im- 
mediate consideration.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  15.  line  23,  beginning  with  "In- 
cluding" .strike  all  through  "but"  on  line  24 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "but 
shall  not  Include  the  United  States  or  any 
State  or  political  division  of  a  State,  and 
also" 

On  page  16,  line  8,  beginning  with  "and" 
strike  all  through  line  24. 

On  page  27  beginning  with  line  7,  strike 
all  through  line  8  on  pskge  28. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  time  on  this  amend- 
ment be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  Taft)  and  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey 'Mr.  Williams'  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
take  a  great  deal  of  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  amendment.  Very  briefly, 
the  effect  of  it  is  to  delete  from  the  cover- 
age that  is  extended  by  the  committee 
bill  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
to  Federal,  State  and  local  government 
employees.  "Hiis  deletion  was  proposed 
and  has  been  discussed  to  some  extent  in 
connection  with  the  Domlnick-Taft  sub- 
stitute earlier  in  the  debate,  and  I  shall 
try  not  to  repeat  the  arguments  made  at 
that  time,  but  I  do  think  that  the  Senate 
ought  to  be  warned  of  some  of  the  ef- 
fects of  these  particular  provisions. 

Let  us  take,  first  of  all.  an  area  that 
was  covered  very  lightly  If  at  all  in  the 
committee  report,  thai  of  the  coverage  of 
Federal  employees.  There  was  very  little 
testimony  by  any  Federal  governmental 


officials,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  for 
Instauice.  or  OMB,  as  to  what  the  elltet 
of  this  might  be. 

I  do  not  believe  any  Federal  employees 
are  being  paid  below  the  minimum  wtft 
except  In  programs  that  are  exempted 
by  the  committee  bill.  I  am  not  sure, 
however,  that  we  got  them  all,  became 
the  last  day  of  executive  session  we  found 
ourselves  asking  whether  or  not  we  were 
covering  such  groups  as  Federal  pris- 
oners. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  TAFT.  On  the  last  day  of  the  full 
committee  executive  sessions  these  cpiee- 
tlons  were  raised.  I  believe  there  are 
many  additional  unanswered  question* 
here. 

One  question  is  whether  imder  the 
House  rules  this  provision  will  be  In 
order,  because  there  are  certain  require- 
ments in  the  House  rules  for  at  least 
having  an  estimate  as  to  what  the  cost 
of  the  particular  authorized  change  la 
the  law  might  be,  and  that  point  of  order 
may  come  up  In  connection  \^ith  consid- 
eration on  the  House  side. 

I  feel  that  the  Senate  should  recognize 
that  this  is  a  very  serious  problem.  It  is 
not  a  problem  that  ought  to  be  handled 
In  this  bill.  It  ought  to  be  handled  by  the 
committees  which  deal  with  public  em- 
ployees and  with  civil  service.  It  has  no 
business  being  under  the  minimum  wage 
law  at  all. 

The  mood  of  the  Senate  Is  such  and  the 
hour  Is  so  late  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
press  this  matter  to  a  vote  tonight,  but  I 
do  Intend  to  bring  It  up  again  in  the 
conference  committee,  because  I  think  it 
is  an  argtiment  no  one  has  considered  to 
date.  I  want  Federal  employees  treated 
as  well  as  those  In  the  private  sector  or 
better  than  those  in  the  private  sector, 
but  let  us  do  It  right. 

A  great  deal  of  harm  will  be  done  If 
this  provision  with  regard  to  coverage 
of  Federal  employees  Is  passed  and  be- 
comes law  without  a  great  deal  more 
study  and  consideration  than  has  been 
given  by  the  Senate.  I  raise  that  question 
at  this  time  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate. 

As  to  State  and  local  employees,  we 
have  a  different  question.  There  Is  pos- 
sibly some  constitutional  questicai  in- 
volved as  to  some  aspects  of  this  matter, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  argue  those  at 
great  length.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
courts  will  decide.  I  think  It  Is  an  argu- 
able proposition  either  way  as  to  whether 
Congress  has  the  authority  to  set  wage, 
hour,  and  work  rule  requirements  for 
State  employees.  But  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  It,  I  think  we  ought  to  recogniae,  be- 
fore we  act  on  this  bill,  that  there  is  a 
serious  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  tak- 
ing the  Federal  power  and  Imposing  it  on 
State  and  local  governments.  Many  mu- 
nicipalities may  desire  to  employ  fl»- 
men  requiring  a  very  limited  call  on  their 
services,  or  for  a  longer  work  week  than 
would  normally  be  granted  to  others,  be- 
cause they  may  spend  a  great  deal  of 
their  time  on  other  employment  matters. 
I  think  this  Is  something  the  Senate 
ought  to  cMislder  more  seriously,  and  It 
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-ht  tfl  be  cMMldered  separately  from 
2Tii«Sl  consideration  of  minimum 
S^e^^act  on  tWs__^.J^  hope 


Sta^thlng  that  can  prevail  In  the 

•^STS*  the  remarks  I  would  like  to 
„,^t  ^  time.  Having  done  so.  I  am 
^  to  yWd  back  the  remainder  of  my 
2?iSl«  someone  wishes  to  comment 
^hf^  Having  done  so,  I  expect  to 
StSJafthe  amfndment  and  not  re- 

°Sfpresldent,  this  bUl  totaUy  removes 
ui^te  and  local  government  exemp- 
Si  which  was  partiaUy  removed  by  the 
?S  Mnendments.  My  committee  did  so 
fa^ety  of  reasons  diseased  n  the 
w«,rt  which  accompanies  this  bill. 
"^erTaxe  two  reasons  for  enacting  this 
burS  fuUy  discussed   in  the   report 
!.h(rh  are  of  personal  concern  to  me. 
;£?lt  has  long  been  established  that 
thi  Federal  Government  may  set  guide- 
mes  for  the  use  of  Federal  funds  and 
hat  It  may  expect  certain  standards  of 
Mriormance  ^111  be  met  when  Federa 
mds  are  given  for  any  P^n^ose^  Federal 
civil  rights  legislation  and  nondlscrtaU- 
nation  standards  must  be  met  if  appli- 
cants for  Federal  assistance  are  to  receive 
the  funds  they  seek.  The  power  of  the 
EQual  Employment   Opportunity   Com- 
mission was  recently  extended  by  leg- 
islation reported  from  my  committee  and 
this  extension  of  authority  was  justified 
In  part  by  the  argiunent  I  am  makmg 

here.  i_i„^.. 

Federal  regulations   govermng   labor 

relations  have  long  been  applied  under 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  parties  contract- 
ing with  the  Federal  Goverimient.  Hatch 
Act  restrictions  on  political  activity  are 
applied  to  persons  not  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government  but  paid  with  Fed- 
eral funds. 

In  1970.  according  to  the  Book  of  the 
States  1972-1973,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provided  approximately  $19  billion 
to  State  governments,  almost  a  fourth  of 
total  State  revenues  for  that  year.  And. 
Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments has  greatly  Increased  over  the 
past  several  years,  according  to  tables 
compiled  and  reprinted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly.  Since  fiscal  1961,  when 
over  $7  billion  in  Federal  aid  was  granted 
to  the  States,  the  amount  has  risen  at 
least  10  percent  each  year  through  fiscal 
1971.  when  State  and  local  governments 
received  over  $29  bUlion  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  magni- 
tude of  this  aid  can  be  found  by  tracing 
grants  for  specific  programs  over  the 
past  few  years.  In  fiscal  1968,  Federal 
aid  to  States  for  pubUc  assistance  pro- 
grams totaled  almost  $5.5  bilhon,  rang- 
ing from  a  low  of  $4  million  for  Wyoming 
to  a  high  of  $934  million  for  New  York 
State.  In  fiscal  1969,  States  received  ap- 
proximately $6.3  bUUon.  In  fiscal  1970, 
the  total  aid  for  public  assistance 
amounted  to  over  $7.5  billion. 

In  fiscal  1968.  States  and  local  govern- 
ments received  a  total  of  more  than  $685 
million  in  Federal  funds  for  urban  de- 
velopment and  public  works  programs. 
By  fiscal  1970,  grants  for  such  programs 

had  jiunped  to  almost  $1.5  billion. 


In  fiscal  1»8«,  SUte  and  local  high- 
way systems  received  the  second  hlgjh- 
eat  amount  of  Federal  aid,  a  total  of 
over  $4.2  WlUon.  In  fiscal  1»70  these  pro- 
grams received  almost  $4.4  binion.  The 
State  of  Texas  alone  received  well  over 
$200  million  In  Federal  aid  to  hlghw^ 
during  the  fiscal  years  of  1968  and  1970. 
Substantial  funds  have  been  allocated 
to  State  and  local  governments  for  child 
care  programs:  hi  fiscal  1968,  over  $260 
million:  In  fiscal  1969  ahnost  $200  mil- 
lion, in  fiscal  1970,  over  $225  million. 

Federal  spendtag  for  conservation 
practices  has  increased.  In  fiscal  1968, 
State  and  local  governments  received 
more  than  $325  mimon  for  this  purpose. 
In  fiscal  1989.  spending  for  this  purpose 
was  up  to  ahnost  $350  million.  In  fiscal 
1970.  this  totel  had  risen  to  over  $385 
million,  an  Increase  of  approximately 
$80  million  during  the  past  2  fiscal  years. 
Approaching  these  statistics  from  an- 
other angle  my  home  State  of  New 
Jersey  received  over  $500  million  in  1987, 
a  per  capita  grant  of  $71.  By  1970  this 
amount  had  risen  to  ahnost  $620  mUUon. 
a  per  capiU  grant  of  $86.  ,^^„„. 

It  is  clear  that  the  fiscal  commitment 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  State  and 
local  governments  remains  high  ^With- 
out these  subsuntlal  amounts  of  Federal 
aid  State  and  local  governments  would 
be  hard-pressed  to  maintain  se^^ices  and 
develop  new  programs. 

In  view  of  this  consistently  high  level 
of  Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments.  I  think  it  is  not  asking  too 
much  to  require  them  to  meet  certain 
minimum  standards  and  among  them 
should  be  paj-ment  of  a  decent  mlnunum 

^  Mr  President,  there  is  an  additional 
and  I  think  crucial  reason  for  extending 
Fair  Labor  SUndards  Act  coverage  to 
employees  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. I  feel  quite  strongly  that  exclu- 
sion of  this  group  of  Americans  from  the 
act  is  a  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the 

^  As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  is  now  encunibered 
bv  a  veritable  maze  of  exceptions  m  the 
form  of  total  exclusion  of  large  classes  of 
employees  and  of  exemption  of  specific 
industries  from  wage  or  overtime  provi- 
sions Therefore,  whether  or  not  a  citizen 
enjoys  the  fuU  benefits  of  the  act  de- 
pends m  large  measure  on  who  his  em- 

^^S'thSI^Jtls'^articularly  true  with 
respect  to  pubUc  employees  as  opposed  to 
employees  in  the  private  sector  because 
there  is  no  rational  reason  for  the  sep- 
arate classification  under  our  wage  and 

hour  laws.  ,         ».t«— 

Right  now.  if  a  young  man  from  New 
Jersey  graduates  from  high  school  and 
So  work  for  Standard  Oil.  he  is  fully 
covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act^ 
but  if  he  decides  to  go  to  work  for  the 
city  of  Newark,  he  is  not  covered. 

The  problem  has  in  my  opinion  been 
magnified  by  the  piecemeal  way  in  which 
exemptions  and  exclusions  have  been 
made  and  lifted.  If  the  young  man  I 
talked  about  decides  to  go  to  work  for  a 
city  school  In  a  nonsupervisory  capacity, 
as  opposed  to  the  city  Itself,  he  vnll  be 
covered  because  the  1966  amendment  re- 
moved the  State  and  local  government 


exemption  for  employees  of  schools,  hos- 
pitals and  other  institutions. 

Clearly  than,  Mr.  President,  we  have  in 
the  Vtix  Labor  Standards  Act  a  law 
^^ilch  does  not  eouaUy  benefit  aU  Amar- 
icans  or  even  all  American  workers.  Par- 
tially in  recognition  of  this  fact,  my  com- 
mittee removed  all  exemptions  except 
those  for  which  there  Is  a  clear  and  over- 
riding economic  justification.  If  there  is 
IK)  such  Justificatiwi.  there  is  no  longer 
a  need  for  an  exemption. 

It  was  wrong  at  the  outset  to  pass  a 
law  which.  In  eflfect,  benefits  only  certain 
groups  of  employees,  which  uiKler  the 
guise  of  preserving  the  federal  system 
denies  to  the  large  and  growing  group  of 
public  employees  benefits  given  their 
counterparts  In  the  private  sector.  It  was 
wrong  hi  1938  and  It  is  wrong  now.  I  think 
we  should  correct  this  obvious  inequity 
in  the  law  by  passing  8.  1861. 

As  the  committee  report  cm  this  bill  in- 
dicates, Mr.  President,  it  will  have  negli- 
gible adverse  Impact  on  SUte  and  local 
payrolls.  Neither  payment  of  the  required 
ni»nimiim  wage  nor  payment  or  overtime 
should  place  so  severe  a  burden  on  States 
and  cities  that  a  final  crisis  will  be  pre- 
cii^tated  or  taxes  will  have  to  be  raised. 
Furthermore,  It  was  demonstrated  to 
my  committee's  satisfaction  that  cover- 
age   is    justified    from    the    emjrfoyee's 
standpoint.  One  fact  too  rarely  consid- 
ered Is  that  $2  an  hour  provides  an  an- 
nual income  of  barely  $4,000  per  year— 
below  poverty  level  for  a  family  of  four. 
This   bill   Insures    that    a    significantly 
smaller  number  of  Americans  will  face 
the    disillusioning     profl5)ect    of    being 
"working  poor." 

Constitutional  objections  were  raised 
against  complete  removal  of  the  Stote 
and  local  government  exemption.  It  has 
been  established  to  my  satisfaction,  how- 
ever, that  these  objections  are  not  \'a!id. 
In  declaring  constitutional  the  1966  par- 
tial removal  of  the  exemption,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  In  Maryland  v,  Wirtz.  392 
UB.  183  (1968),  laid  to  rest  the  notion 
that  State  sovereignty  will  prohibit  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  a  State's  deaUngs  with 
its  employees.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  this  opin- 
ion be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks.  ,   ^  ,„ 

I  wish  to  raise  one  further  point  in 
defense  of  coverage  of  Stote  and  local 
goverimient  employees  under  the  Fair 
L^x>r  Standards  Act.  It  is  in  essence  a 
moral  argument  that  Government  ought 
not  demand  of  the  private  sector  stand- 
ards that  It  is  unwilling  to  apply  to  it- 
self S   1861  would  resolve  this  paradox. 
It  would  help  to  establish  by  deed  In- 
stead of  by  command  the  principle  that 
government  is  to  set  a  model  for  aU 
employers  In  the  treatment  of  its  em- 
ployees. Perhaps  the  best  way  to  elab- 
orate upon  this  pomt  is  to  use  the  words 
of  my  colleague  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Taft) 
with  regard  to  coverage  of  State  and 
local  government  employees  under  the 
recently-passed  equal  employment  op- 
pwtunity  legislation.  During  debates  on 
that    legislation,    Mr.    Taft    associated 
himself  with  some  of  my  remarks  with 
the  following  statement: 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  there  is  another 
issue   involved   T.h*t  he   touched   upon,   one 
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that,  It  seems  to  me.  Is  more  Important  to 
this  amendment,  perhaps,  than  perhaps  any 
other  Issue  that  is  raised,  and  that  is  the 
exemplary  nature  of  the  amendment.  In 
other  words,  how  can  we  expect  patterns  of 
discrimination  in  private  employment  to  be 
changed  to  promote  full  and  equal  employ- 
ment of  all  Americans  If  Government  ItseU 
does  not  set  an  example  in  this  regard.  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  that  example  should 
be  set.  In  fact,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  If 
flkny  truly  effective  progress  is  to  be  made 
m  this  area,  it  will  be  made  more  as  a  mat- 
ter of  example,  than  by  means  of  compul- 
sion, even  though  compulsion,  or  at  least 
legal  endorsement  of  the  principle,  may  be 
necessary  to  effect  progress. 

I  could  not  possibly  make  a  better  case 
for  coverage  of  State  smd  local  govern- 
ment employees  under  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  If  a  living  wage  is  to 
become  a  reality  for  America's  working 
poor,  governmental  units  should,  and 
must,  lead  the  way. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Tezsts 
(Mr.  Bkntsen)  said  what  I  think  should 
be  said  and  what  I  feel — that  all  em- 
ployers expect  governments  to  be  model 
employers. 

We  are  talking  here  about  a  basic 
standcu'd  of  wages,  a  minimum  wage. 
We  are  talking  about  an  Eu-ea  that  we 
have  not  reached  with  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  We  are  talking  about 
State  and  local  governments. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  sit  in  the 
strongest  position  to  ask  those  States  or 
aemand  of  those  States  that  they  be  at 
least  equal  employers  with  Industry.  We 
have  charts  at  the  rear  of  the  Cham- 
ber— I  believe  It  is  in  the  material  be- 
fore each  Senator — showing  that  last 
year  $29  billion  went  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  the  States  and  to  the  com- 
mumtles.  It  seems  to  me  that,  following 
that  money,  we  have  every  proper  right 
to  ask  of  those  States  and  of  those  com- 
munities that  they  pay  this  minimum 
living  wage.  That  is  what  this  bill  does. 

I  appreciate  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  and  I  gather  that  he 
is  not  going  to  press  the  amendment  at 
this  time  but  will  press  our  discussions 
In  conference,  which  I  look  forward  to 
at  that  time. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  .Weld  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  iesk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  amendment,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

SKPAHABnjTT 

Sec.  15.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstance.  Is  held  invalid,  the  remaining 
provisions  of  this  Act.  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  or  clrcum- 
stance*,  shall  not  be  affeoted  tharaby. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent — I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator— that  the  time  on  this  amendment 
be  limited  to  10  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DOMINICK)  and  the  manager 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  this  amendment 
not  because  I  would  like  to  win  one  vote 
during  the  process  of  this  debate  all  day. 
but  because  I  think  there  are  some  very 
serious  problems  with  this  bill  as  it  has 
been  presented  to  the  Senate  today,  and 
as  it  undoubtedly  wUl  pass. 

Senator  Tatt  Just  raised  some  very 
interesting  constitutional  questions  with 
regard  to  our  coverage  of  State  and  local 
employees.  He  and  I  together  raised  some 
questions  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
the  coverage  of  domestic  servants,  the 
question  of  whether  we  have  the  power 
to  do  that.  There  are  many  other  ques- 
tions in  the  process  of  this  bill  which  I 
think  are  fraught  with  real  court  prob- 
lems on  a  constitutional  basis.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  debated  those,  at  least  to 
the  extent  where  people  have  fully  under- 
stood them. 

I  will  take  particular  note,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, of  the  coverage  of  domestics.  Trying 
to  figure  out  how  a  domestic  is  in  inter- 
state commerce  Is  beyond  anj'thlng  I  can 
conceive  of. 

So  far  as  State  and  local  employees  are 
concerned,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  pointed  out.  we  are  cover- 
ing all  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees with  minimum  wages  and  over- 
time for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  country. 

It  is  very  difQcult  to  determine  how 
you  are  going  to  keep  in  existence  a 
federation  of  States,  the  whole  system 
of  the  Republic,  as  we  have  ever  known 
it,  as  long  as  we  continue  to  dictate  from 
Washington  what  should  be  done  in  each 
little  local  area  of  the  country,  and  that 
is  what  we  are  doing  in  this  bill. 

Anybodi'  who  is  working  for  a  school 
district  or  a  sanitary  district  or  a  sewage 
district,  as  well  as  the  most  minor  unin- 
corporated village,  will  have  his  wages 
determined  by  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  doing.  I  cannot  see  why  we 
should  do  that,  and  I  cannot  see  how  we 
have  the  power  to  do  that  under  the 
Constitution.  As  a  result,  I  offer  the 
separability  amendment  so  that  if  that 
portion  should  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional, other  portions  will  be  retained.  I 
trust  that  the  manager  of  the  bill  will 
accept  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  On  my  owTi  time,  let  me 
say  that  I  should  oppose  this  amend- 
ment, but  it  would  give  me  great  pleas- 
ure for  the  Senator  from  Colorado  to 
wm  one  here.  I  have,  of  course,  been  on 
the  receiving  end  and  lost  many  myself. 
But  I  think  this  is  an  entirely  proper 
amendment,  and  most  desirable,  and 
that  the  bill  should  have  a  separability 
clause  in  it.  I  would  like  very  much  to  see 
it  in  the  bill.  I  certainly  have  no  opposi- 
tion to  it. 

Mr,  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  very  much. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yieM 
myself  1  minute  to  say  that  there  might 
be  some  nice  legal  questions  whether 
it  is  really  necessary,  because  this  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standaitij 
Act  said  the  separability  clause  is  In  the 
basic  act.  Some  academic  legal  argu- 
ments could  be  made  that  it  is  not  necee- 
sary  to  achieve  the  purpose,  but  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  going  to  argue  on  any  bads 
that  we  should  withhold  it.  The  only 
question  is  whether  it  i«  needed.  I  agree. 
I  think  there  should  be  in  the  bill  at  thli 
time  a  necesssiry  separability  clause. 

Mr,  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  Mr.  President,  so  f»r 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  GAMBRET.Ii  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  offer  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  Dominick  amendment  and 
send  it  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr, 
GRimNi  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mi. 
Moss » .  The  amendment  wlU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

An  amendment  by  Mr.  OAMBaxix  and  Mr. 
GaiTFiN  to  the  Dominick  amendment  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section :  * 

UNirOBM    ENTORCEMINT   OF   CrVn.   BIGHTS  LAWS 

arc.  — .  Notwithstanding  any  other  law  or 
provision  of  law,  untU  Oongress  shall  have 
enacted  legislation  providing  a  plan  for  equal 
educational  opportunities  and  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  racial  segregation  In  public  schooU 
throughout  the  United  States,  to  be  equally 
and  uniformly  enforced  throughout  the 
United  Statee  among  the  local  educational 
agencies  thereof,  the  enforcement  of  any 
order  of  a  court  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  desegregation  pl&n  submitted  by  a  local 
educational  agency  to  a  department  or  agency 
of  the  Unlt«d  States  pursuant  to  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  shall  be  stayed, 
suspended,  and  postponed  to  the  extent  it 
requires,  directly  or  Indirectly,  a  local  edu- 
cational agency — 

(A)  to  transport  a  student  who  was  not 
being  transported  by  such  loo&l  educstlonsl 
agency  Immediately  prior  to  the  entry  of  such 
order  or  the  adoption  of  such  plan:  or 

(B)  to  tranajjort  a  student  to  or  from  t 
school  to  which  or  from  which  such  student 
was  not  being  transported  by  such  local 
educational  agency  Immediately  prior  to  the 
entry  of  such  order  or  the  adoption  of  such 
plan: 

Provided,  That  northing  in  this  section  ihaU 
prohibit  a  local  educational  agency  from 
voluntswUy  proposing,  adopting,  requlrUig.or 
implementing  a  desegregation  plan,  otherwise 
lawful,  that  provides  for  transportation  u 
referred  to  In  subsections  (A)  and  (B)  abow, 
nor  shall  any  court  of  the  United  SUtes  or 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  prohibited  from  approving  Imple- 
mentation of  a  plan  that  provides  for  such 
transportation.  If  the  plan  Is  voluntarily  pro- 
posed by  the  appropriate  educational  agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  HOW 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia yield  himself? 

Mr,  GAMBRELL.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  briefly? 


Mr  GAMBRELL.  I  yield. 

5S:  OwSlN.  I  thank  the  Senator 


Mr  President,  I  urge  ad«)tion  of  my 

amendment  and  am  very  much  pleased 

xiT  ORIFFIM-  i.  iiuxiim.  '^"^  "7*r--"     .    y^    .  th»  coetwnsorshlp  of  the  dls- 

a  coeponsor  u*   ""-  »-  Qriitih). 

°^*r  trurposes  of  identification  and  for        Mr^  President.  I  reserve  the  remaln- 

.^^n'XrSenators  now  in  the  Ci^;     der^f  ^^   ^   ^^^^^  ^  ^^^, 

Sr.  I  ^^^Ki!.r^he  S^na"  1^  PrinS^     n^«  ^<^^  time  as  I  may  reqi^re. 
""^"Sen    NO    132?   ^"nScSuc^  S        A.    the    distinguished    Senator 


As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  iMr.  Gambrill)  has  already  in- 
dicated, this  amendment  would  only  stay 
the  enforcement  of  court  orders  which 
require  busing. 

It  wiU  be  recalled  that  on  several  ear- 


^n^guished  senator  from  Georgia 
SJr  ai2?^>  except  that  the  portion 
If  the  printed  amendment  relating  to 

ieVotS  Rights  Act  has  been  deleted^  _       __ 

The  senate   is   considering   only    that  ^  occasions  I  olTered  an  amendment 

Jortion  of  printed  amendment  No   1328     ^^.^^  Jf^°^g  ^^^      ^  would  be  stronger 
„hinh  relates   to  busing.   Is   that   not     ^'^J"^^"       xhramendment  I  offered 


which  relates   to  busing 

""S?  GAMBRELL.  That  is  correct^  I  ap- 
preciate that  clarification  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr  President,  this  amendment  is  Iden- 
tical to  the  second  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment No.  1328  to  S.  1861  which  was  in- 
^oduced  by  myself.  As  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  says,  it  eliminates  the  question 
S^wiimllzing  voUng  rights  enforcement 
Srrughout  the  country-.  It  deals  only 
with  the  question  of  equalizing  school- 
busing    enforcement     throughout     the 

"^^Mr  President,  my  amendment  would 
suspend  enforcement  of  any  court  order 
on  title  VI  plan  requiring  student  buatog 
until  Congress  enacts  legislation  pro\rtd- 
ing  for  equal  educational  opportunities 
and  for  the  elimination  of  racial  segrega- 
tion uniformly  throughout  the  United 

The  country  needs  urgently  to  get  on 
with  providing  for  equal  educational  op- 
portunitv  lor  our  children.  The  false  is- 
sue of  busing  has  stood  in  the  way  of 
achieving  that  goal.  Hardly  anyone 
wants  forced  busing  as  such.  I  have  op- 
posed it  in  ever>'  possible  way.  Certainly 
no  one  should  want  forced  busing  for 
some  when  it  is  not  to  be  applied  to  them- 
selves Laws  and  policies  intended  to  pro- 
vide equal  protection  of  the  laws  should 
not  themselves  be  applied  and  adminis- 
tered in  a  way  that  Is  discriminatory. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  today 
eliminates  a  clear  case  of  discrimination 
In  civil  rights  enforcement.  The  enact- 
ment of  my  amendment  will  not  prevent 
school  desegregation  enforcement. 
School  desegregation  may  continue  in  all 
respects  as  it  has  In  the  past,  except  that 
forced  schoolbusing  may  not  be  required 
as  a  means  of  school  desegregation  unless 
provided  for  under  a  School  Desegrega- 
tion and  Uniform  Education  Opportuni- 
ties Act  which  is  equaUy  applied  and  en- 
forced throughout  the  land. 

The  provisions  of  this  amendment  are 
only  fair.  They  constitute  not  a  "roll- 
back" but  a  "catchup"  on  civil  rights 
enforcement.  Extreme  measures  for  civil 
rights  enforcement,  such  as  forced  bus- 
ing, should  not  be  applied  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  coimtry  when  they  are  not 
behig  applied  in  others. 

I  might  say,  Mr,  President,  that  the 
statistics  produced  by  the  Department 
of  HEW  clearly  show  that  the  South— 
the  Southern  States— in  which  forced 
school  busing  is  being  applied  when  not 
being  applied  anywhere  else  in  the  coun- 
try, is  way  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
country  In  school  desegregation. 


earUer  would  have  taken  away  from  the 
Federal  courts  their  power  or  Jurisdic- 
tion to  issue  bushig  orders. 

The  proposal  now  being  offered  would 
declare  a  moratorium  <m  the  enforce- 
ment of  busing  and,  in  many  respects. 
it  conforms  with  the  moratorium  pro- 
prosal  adanced  by  the  President. 

Let  me  say  that  in  my  opinion.  8«i- 
ators  who  voted  earlier  to  support  my 
amendment  withdrawing  court  jurisdic- 
tion should  find  it  possible  to  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr  President,  I  could  go  on  at  great 
length  about  the  urgent  need  to  enact 
legislation  such  as  this. 

Needless  to  say,  concern  and  emotion 
are  Intense  in  Michigan  about  one  threat 
of  forced  court-ordered  busing. 

During  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  indicated  that 
busing  has  been  imposed  primarily  upon 
the  South.  Of  course,  I'm  sure  he  realizes 
that  busing  has  been  ordered— and  is  in 
effect  in  such  cities  as  Pontiac  and  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

There  is  now  pending  before  the  Sixth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Cincinnati 
an  order  by  a  Federal  judge  in  Detroit 
directing  the  State  of  Michigan  to  pur- 
chase some  295  buses  for  the  purpose  of 
busing  thousands  and  thousands  of  chil- 
dren in  Detroit  and  52  other  communi- 
ties in  three  coimtles  around  Detroit. 

The  amendment  now  before  the  Senate 
should  be  passed.  The  arguments  have 
been  stated  over  and  over  again,  and  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Who 

yields  time?  .^     ^  ^  . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  no  requests  for  time  on  my  side  to 
speak  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
At  this  time,  alter  making  a  very  short 
statement.   I   win   move   to   table   the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  what  I  trust  are  manifestly 
clear  reasons.   The  pending  bill  deals 
with  some  of  the  basic  economic  Issues 
that  are  close  to  home  in  this  country,  the 
wages  under  which  people  work  and  try 
to  live  The  m<"<"'"''»  wage  bill  has  had 
a  long  history.  It  has  been  a  long  struggle 
to  use  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
through  amendments  and  through  im- 
provements In  the  bill  over  the  period 
of  years  back  to  its  Inception  when  it 
was  first  passed  with  the  help  ol  some  ol 
the  Senators  who  were  here  In  1938. 
This  is  an  economic  issue  that  is  be- 


fore us.  It  is  a  doUar-and-cent  issue.  It 
is  the  hourly  rate  of  pay  and.  of  course, 
the  accelerated  features  of  overtime  and 
the  other  provisions, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 
Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
agree'  with  the  distinguished  mana«er  of 
the  bill  not  because  I  do  not  feel  that 
there  is  merit  to  the  amendment.  I  think 
that  this  matter  of  busing  is  very  con- 
troversial. And  there  is  merit  on  both 
sides  ol  the  issue.  "Hiere  is  no  question  at 
all  about  that. 

It  all  depends  on  where  it  happens, 
when  it  happens,  and  why  it  happens.  1 
am  one  ol  those  who  feel  that  in  many 
cases  rnoM  busing  on  a  large  scale  has  not 
accomplished  the  objective  It  was  intend- 
ed to  accomplish. 

I  think  we  must  all  believe  in  equality 
of  rights.  And  I  think  that  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity ousiit  to  be  given  to  all  of  our  chil- 
dren, no  matter  what  their  race,  color,  or 
creed.  However,  we  are  dealbig  this  eve- 
ning  with  a  bill  having  to  do  with  mini- 
mum wages.  And  I  wonder  11  we  are 
rendering  a  service  or  a  disservice  to 
whatever  merit  there  might  be  to  this 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  first  of  all,  the  amend- 
ment is  not  germane  to  the  biU.  It  would 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  In  the 
House  because  it  is  a  rider  to  a  bill  hav- 
ing to  do  with  minimum  wages.  I  won- 
der 11  at  this  time,  no  matter  what  the 
reasons  might  be,  whether  we  might  be 
doing  more  damage  than  we  hope  to  do 
good  And  for  that  reason  I  hope  that 
the  matter  will  not  be  pressed  at  this 

time. 

I  know  that  a  motion  will  be  made  to 
lay  the  amendment  on  the  table.  This 
is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  to  advance 
the  amendment. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  that  I  think  there  is  naerlt 
in  what  he  is  trying  to  do  here.  The 
President  ol  the  United  States  has  taken 
a  strong  position  on  this  matter.  There 
are  people  who  disagree  Tlth  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  myself  am 
the  father  of  three  children.  I  have  five 
grandchildrai.  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  of  busing.  In  many 
ways  we  have  gone  too  far  on  the  busing 
propoeition  here  and  have  subjected 
young  children  to  an  hour's  ride  in  the 
rooming   and   an   hour's   ride   in   the 

evening.  , 

I  wonder,  to  sum  It  all  up.  whether  we 
are  accomplishing  what  we  tried  to  do 
when  we  hiltiated  the  program. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  this  is  not 
the  proper  place  to  do  It.  I  would  hope 
when  the  motion  is  made  to  lay  toe 
amendment  on  the  table  that  this  wlH 
not  be  construed  as  a  move  asainst  any- 
one or  as  a  decision  on  the  merito  ol  the 
matter  one  way  or  the  other,  I  hope  tha» 
it  will  be  understood  that  the  amend- 
ment does  not  belong  in  the  bill. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  con- 
tributed again  ol  his  wisdom  in  the  pend- 
ing debate  and  has  been  particularly 
helplul  to  aU  ol  us  at  this  time.  He  hsM 
contributed     greatly     throughout     the 

debate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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ator  from  Georgia  has  8  minutes  re- 
maining. So,  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  would  not  be  entertained  until 
after  his  time  has  been  utilized  or 
yielded  bacJc. 

Mr  OAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
vleld  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  ts  recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
whom  we  all  respect  so  much,  has 
argued  that  this  amendment  is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  particular  bill  before  us. 
However,  I  must  ask:  when  Is  the  Sen- 
ate going  to  do  anj'thing  about  busing 
if  we  do  not  deal  with  it  in  this  way  ? 

It  appears  that  offering  this  proposal 
as  a  rider  is  the  only  way  we  can  get  a 
ohance  to  deal  effectively  with  It. 

If  '.ve  had  some  assurance  that  within 
the  near  future  the  Senate  would  con- 
sider the  busing  threat  in  the  regular 
way,  those  of  us  who  are  so  concerned 
would  be  glad  to  bide  our  time.  But  we 
have  no  such  assurance.  There  seems  to 
be  no  other  way  for  us  to  focus  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  on  this  serious,  lu^ent 
problem. 

Let  me  point  out  also  that  while  the 
amendment  may  not  be  germane  to  this 
particular  bill,  this  is  a  bill  that  has 
been  reported  by  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  which  does  have 
jurisdiction  over  bills  dealing  with  edu- 
cation. 

If  our  amendment  was  adopted  as  a 
rider  to  this  bill,  it  would  go  to  confer- 
ence with  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  It  is  in  that  com- 
mittee where  busing  legislation  very 
similar  to  this,  close  to  the  President's 
moratorium  on  busing,  is  now  being  con- 
sidered. Indeed,  a  similar  antibuslng 
measure  was  approved  yesterday  by  a 
subcommittee  of  that  ccwnmittee. 

Let  me  recall  that  when  the  Senate 
saw  fit  to  tack  the  nongermane  20-per- 
cent social  security  increase  on  the  debt 
celling  bill,  it  went  sailing  through.  The 
House  accepted  that  nongermEuie 
amendment — and  the  House  could  ac- 
cept this  busing  amendment  as  well.  I  be- 
lieve a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  would  favor  this  amendment:  I 
hope  a  majority  of  the  Senate  will  favor 
It  fjfl  well 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  hope  the  Senator  Is 
not  trying  to  compare  a  20-percent  in- 
crease In  social  security  with  the  con- 
troversy on  busing. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Not  at  all,  except  that 
we  do  add  nongermane  amendments  to 
bills  in  the  Senate  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
But  the  minority  whip  imderstands  that 
this  amendmoit  Is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  In  the  House  under  Its  rules. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  And  so  was  the  20-per- 
cent social  security  increase. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know.  However,  the 
20-percent  Increase  in  social  security  was 
something  that  everyone  was  for.  How- 
ever, this  is  an  entirely  different  question. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
that  there  are  a  great  many  of  mj-  con- 
stituents and  a  great  many  of  liis  con- 


stituents and  a  great  many  of  the  con- 
stituents of  all  Senators  who  are  very 
mterested  in  the  busing  question. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  is  the  Senator  try- 
ing to  win  the  battle  and  lose  the  war? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  We  can  win  the  battle 
and  we  can  win  the  war. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  not  if  we  put  it  on 
this  bill.  We  can  lose  the  case 

I  am  not  getting  involved  in  this  mat- 
ter. As  I  said  before,  I  have  serious  mis- 
givings on  the  question  of  busing.  I  do 
not  think  that  anyone  has  agonized  more 
than  has  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
as  to  the  answer  There  are  mtiny  an- 
swers and  many  points  of  view  on  this 
very  sincere  question.  I  know  that  it  is 
not  any  longer  a  Southern  question.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator.  As  a  matter  of 
f£u;t.  It  is  more  of  a  burning  question  in 
Detroit  than  anywhere  else.  We  all  admit 
that.  Perhaps  it  is  in  Providence  also. 
However,  the  matter  at  issue  is  on  the 
minimum  wage.  The  matter  of  busing  is 
a  question  that  can  be  left  to  the  future. 
I  agree  with  that.  Many  people  are 
beginning  to  look  at  this  matter  differ- 
ently. I  do  not  think  our  children  should 
become  victims  of  all  this  controversy.  I 
admit  that.  But  all  I  am  sas^ng  this  eve- 
ning is  that  this  is  a  mhiimum  wage  bill 
and  If  the  Senate  begins  to  fool  around 
with  busing  on  this  bill  we  will  destroy 
the  two. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes  remaining. 

'vir.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Michigan  a  ques- 
tion. Under  a  recent  amendment  to  the 
House  rules  the  House  can  handle  this 
matter  ext>edltlously.  because  the  House 
rules  provide  they  can  have  a  separate 
vote  on  any  amendment  added  by  the 
Senate.  Is  that  true? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Talking  about  making  vic- 
tims of  little  children,  have  not  the 
courts  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  made  victims  of 
little  children? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  10  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  a  motion  will  be  made  to  table.  It 


is  possible  to  interpret  that  as  a  vote 
which  does  not  reflect  the  Senator's 
opinion  on  the  merits.  I  shall  vote  t« 
table,  but  I  would  much  prefer  a  vote  on 
the  merits,  and  I  would  vote  against  thlg 
amendment.  We  win  no  battles  by  at- 
tempting  to  deny  the  Federal  courts  the 
metuis  to  correct  the  violation  of  the 
14th  amendment,  and  that  Is  what  we 
would  do  if  we  say,  "You  have  found  a 
violation  of  the  14th  amendment,  but 
do  not  fix  it  If  you  have  to  use  busing  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
\'lelds  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  some  of  my  remaining 
time  to  offer  a  concluding  remark. 

First.  I  would  like  to  say  that  If  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare would  approach  the  solution  of  this 
critical  and  controversial  problem  we 
have  in  Georgia,  in  Michigan,  and  in  a 
number  of  other  States  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  and  vigor  that  they  approach 
the  solution  of  the  minimum  wage  prob- 
lem, we  would  not  be  faced  with  the 
problem  of  having  this  measure  before 
the  Senate.  The  busing  matter  has  been 
around  here  for  years.  Public  polls  show 
that  between  75  and  85  percent  of  the 
people  of  this  country  are  opposed  to 
forced  bxislng 

Senators  who  have  busing  in  their 
States  by  and  large  oppose  busing  and 
consider  it  as  much  a  problem  as  the 
minimimi  wage  problem.  I  think  we  have 
to  resort  to  any  means  we  have  to  reach 
a  solution.  In  the  next  5  or  6  weeks  we 
will  be  faced  with  a  new  school  term. 
The  children  of  this  country  need  to 
know  if  they  are  going  to  be  bused  to 
school  next  year  or  not.  This  is  the  time 
to  solve  the  problem.  If  we  cannot  get 
a  bill  from  the  committee  we  have  to  do 
it  by  amendment.  TTils  would  cover  bus- 
ing now  in  effect:  that  has  not  been  clear 
in  past  legislation. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  relieve  us  of  this 
problem  and  relieve  us  of  the  discrim- 
inatory application  of  the  law  through 
court  enforcement.  Congress  should  pass 
an  equal  opportunity  law  that  applies  to 
busing  where  needed  and  not  let  courts 
apply  it  all  over  the  country  wUly-nilly. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  statement  made  by  my  able 
and  distinguished  senior  colleague  from 
Michigan,  let  me  say  that  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  on 
the  books  before  buses  were  invented. 
The  14th  amendment  was — and  can  be— 
enforced  without  buses.  Furthermore,  to 
use  buses  to  transport  children  over  long 
distances,  because  they  are  white  or  be- 
cause they  are  black,  as  required  by  some 
judges,  Is  unreasonable,  radical,  at»l 
ridiculous;  I  believe  such  busing  orden 
are  discriminatory  and  actuaDy  \1olate 
the  Constitution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  expired. 
Does  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  I  had.  I  understand  this  meas- 
ure would  be  referred  to  the  Committee 


on  the  Judiciary,  but  I  will  not  get  into 

K^^SLr^  so  completely  stated 
Kv  toe  ^tor  from  Rhode  Islanct  I  be- 
Sv^ftStoiely  to  table  the  am«idment 
Si  move  to  table  the  amendment  of 
?hreu.nator  from  Georgia. 
^^^INQ  OFFICER,  llie  Sen- 
atJ^Soves  and  yields  back  his  remaln- 

^^^''^JlLLIAMS.  I  so  move  and  yield 
K./.k  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
'"i^  PRIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Quezon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
Suie  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 

^*^2?GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

S  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
tSe  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
Sm  Georgia.  The  yeas  a^^^fy«,f^^« 
bmi  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  caU  Uie 

™The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 

called  the  roU. 

Mr  PACKWOOD.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  BAKER > .  If  he  were  here  arid 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  he  would  vote 
•nav"  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  -yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ANBiKSON),  tiie  Senator  from  Nevada 
,Mr  CANNON),  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  'Mr.  Ellender  >  are  necessarily 

absent.  .      c,       * 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  «s  ab- 
sent on  ofBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbrighti  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  the  f  amily 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Goldwatzr) 
and  the  Senator  from  Tetmessee  (Mr. 
Bakir)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtwDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Baker)  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  53, 

naj-s  38,  as  follows : 
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YEAS— 53 


Qurney  McClellan 

Hanaen  M«tcall 

f{«|n«g«  ppoxmlr* 

Hruaka  Ramkdpb 

Jordan.  Idalw  Both 

Long  Sparkman 

PRK8KNT  AKD   QIVTNa  A  LIVE  PAIK,  AS 
PBIVrOUSLY  RECOKDKE)— 1 

Packwood.  for. 


Spong 

StcnnU 

Tftlmailg* 

Tburtaoad 

Tower 

Young 


Anderson 

Baker 

Cannon 


NOT  VOTING — 8 
Ellender  Jordan,  N.C. 

Pul  bright  Mundt 

CJoldwater 


Sparkm&n 

Spong 

St*fford 

Sunxils 

dtevana 


Andaraon 

Baker 

Cannon 


Stevenaon  Tower 

Symington  Tunney 

y^jx  Welckar 

■P^lnxMige  wuUama 

Thurmond  Toung 

NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTTNO— « 
EUeiMler  Jordan.  N.C. 

Pulbrtght  Uundt 

Ooldwater 

DoMiKicK's  amendment  was 


So  Mr.  Williams'  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
Gambrill's  amendment  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  there  may  be  some  further 
amendments,  but  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
naj-s  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  orderea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hakris)  .  Tlie  question  now  recurs  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMnncK).  All  time  on  Uie 
amendment  tias  expired.  .r^„...„>^ 

All  those  in  favor  vote  aye.  Oppoeea 
no.  The  noes  appear  to  have  it — — 

Ml.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  orderea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amaidment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU.  ,    w       n^ 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  callea 

the  roll. 
Mr   ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 

that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 

ANDERSON),   the   Senator   from   Nevada 

Mr    CANNON',   and  the  Senator  from 

Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  are  necessarily 

absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Jordan)  la 
absent  on  ofBcial  bushiess. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  family. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  -he 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatbk) 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MTJNDT)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  92, 
nays  0,  as  fellows; 


Aiken 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bible 

Boegs 

Brooke 

Burdtck 

i^ae 

Church 

Oook 

Cooper 

(Trails  ton 

Eagleton 

Gravel 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 


Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Malhlas 

McGee 

McGtovern 

Mclniyre 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

NAYS— 38 

Byrd, 

Harry  F  .  Jr 
Byrd,  Robert  C 
Chiles 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 


Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Rlblcoff 

Saxbe 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Smith 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Svmlngton 

Tail 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 


AUen 

Allott 

Beall 

Beimett 

Benlsen 

Brock 

Buckley 

OXVni IWO— Part  19 


Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 

GambreU 

Grlffln 


Aiken 

AUen 

Allott 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Bogga 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C 
CaM 
ChllM 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

CurtU 

Dole 
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YEAS — ea 

Domlnlck 

Eagletou 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Qambrell 

Oravel 

Griffin 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HoUlngs 

HruBka 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

lx>ng 

Magnuson 


Mansfield 

Matbiiu, 

McCleilan 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

MUler 

l^ndale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Paatore 

Pearson 

pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

S&xbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 


So.  Mr. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  up 
my  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The^  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amwidment  will  be  sUted. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  insert  the  loUowlng 

new  section.  ..„n-v„  i  a 

••section  — .  The  flrat  sentence  ol  section  18 
(O  of  the  Act  is  amended  txj  insert  after  the 
;jrds  •■sections  6,  7,  11,  and  13  ahiiil  not  ap- 
ply"  the  words  "untu  January  1, 1974. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     HOW 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  As  much  time  as  I  may 

"'jiS^^BERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
on  this  amendment  be  limited  to  20  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  and  the  man- 

**Tli?  PRYING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ^     _    » 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  Pre«ld«ttt.  the  ecrect 

of  this  amendment  is  to  remove  a  special 
exemption  for  multinational  corpora- 
tions. The  purpose  of  my  proposal  ^  to 
provide  equity  treatinent  for  the  working 
maxi  and  woman  who  have  beeri  subJecUH^ 
to  the  export  of  Jobs  by  the  multinational 
corporations. 

At  the  present  time,  an  American  cor- 
poration  doing   business   In   a   foreign 
country  can  obtain  the  benefits  of  chw 
labor  at  the  expense  of  American  jobs. 
Presently   we  have  a  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  which  is  continuing  to  skj-- 
rocket.  For  the  first  time  in  our  Wstory. 
we  have  a  balance-of -trade  deficit.  Part 
of  this  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  own  plants  have  moved 
abroad.  These  American  plants  formerly 
produced  such  items  as  radios  *«1«;^ 
sions  and  electronic  equipment.  The  shoe 
bosiness  has  been  practically  eliminated, 
and  the  same  is  true  with  respect  txD  tex- 
tiles and  garments.  The  case  was  sin^r 
in  the  steel  industr>'  untU  the  advent 
of  the  voluntarj-  agreements.  As  to  auto- 
mobUee.  one  need  not  be  an  expert  to 
discern  our  present  predicament. 

In  essence  our  laws  have  permitted 
a  sharp  reduction  of  U.S.  productive 
power,  employment,  and  tax  base. 

Let  me  give  one  example.  It  is  so  shock- 
ing that  It  has  not  received  greater  na- 
tional attention.  Lockheed  Corp.  has  a 
contract  to  constinict  the  Safeguard 
missile.  They  have  subcontracted  a  part 
of  the  Safeguard  missUe  to  a  company  lo- 
cated in  Hong  Kong. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  sUted  that 
the  reafion  for  this  action  was  that  in 
Hong  Kong  the  missUe  could  be  con- 
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stnicted  for  $600,000  while  coMtxuctton 
In  the  United  States  would  cost  six  times 
as  much.  The  net  result  is  that  we  have 
a  defense  item  manufactured  by  a  cor- 
poration which  has  a  guaranteed  loan, 
subcontracting  their  business  outside  the 
United  States,  thereby  depriving  the  U.S. 
wage  earners  of  $3  million  in  wages  and 
denying  the  U.S.  Qovemment  of  $600,000 
in  Income  tax  on  those  wages. 

I  want  to  remove  this  discrimination 
ag&inst  the  American  worker.  I  want  to 
remove  this  special  treatment  which  de- 
stroys the  American  economy.  In  essence. 
I  want  equality  for  the  working  man  and 
woman. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  opposed 
the  Canadian  automobile  agreement.  We 
all  know  that  there  is  a  significant  dif- 
ference between  the  earnings  of  an  auto- 
mobile worker  In  Detroit  and  his  counter- 
part In  Canada. 

Yet,  we  provide  special  duty  treatment 
when  Canadian  automobiles  are  brought 
Into  this  country.  In  spite  of  the  union 
efforts,  the  UAW  has  not  been  able  to 
correct  that  deficiency.  The  continuance 
of  such  Import  policy  cannot  be  in  the 
best  Interests  of  this  Nation. 

That  is  why  I  offer  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  myself  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  my  understanding 
chat  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  not  go- 
ing to  press  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  At  this  point  I  am  not 
certain  whether  or  not  to  ask  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  was  my  earlier 
understanding,  in  my  conversation  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  in  response  to 
ills  statement  that  he  is  going  to  with- 
draw it,  that  I 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  do  not  intend  to  press  this 
amendment  for  a  vote.  My  purpose  was  to 
call  this  serious  situation  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  hope  the  chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  will  give  this 
matter  some  serious  consideration  In  the 
very  near  future. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  As  chairman  of  the 
committee,  I  am  grateful  that  the  Sena- 
tor raised  this  matter  this  evening  and 
put  a  focus  on  a  problem  we  all  know 
exists — the  problem  of  runaway  Jobs  and 
runaway  Industry.  This  matter  has  a  long 
history,  going  back  to  1957. 

The  PTIBSIDINQ  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Pas- 
TORX) .  The  time  of  the  Senator  hSLS  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

It  has  a  long  history.  This  Is  not  In 
the  bill;  it  is  in  the  law.  It  Is  worthy  of 
profound  thought  and  discussion,  and  I 
am  grateful  that  the  Senator  raised  it. 
I  appreciate,  too,  that,  as  a  matter  of 
dimension,  it  should  not  be  pushed  at 
this  hour  to  final  decision. 

Mr.  BCARTKE.  In  conclusion,  I  should 
like  to  make  two  additional  points.  First, 
the  Senate  yesterday  passed  a  bill  which 
provides  for  U.S.  participation  in  inter- 
national volimtary  standards  acti\'ity 
Unfortunately,  that  bill  did  not  apply  to 
the  development  of  fair  labor  standards 
which  should  be  an  Integral  part  of  such 
activity.  Second,  the  Eiuopean  Common 
Market  at  the   present  time  is  taking 


steps  to  develop  uniform  tax  and  wage 
policies.  It  is  my  opinion  that  we  should 
pay  close  attention  to  that  activity.  Such 
action  can  have  considerable  impact  on 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreemg 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President,  after 
very  serious  consideration,  I  will  vote 
against  S.  1861. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  my  service  in 
the  Senate  that  I  have  voted  against 
passage  of  a  bill  relating  to  minimum 
wages  and  coverage  under  the  Pair  Labor 
Standard  Act.  I  recall  that  in  my  first 
year  in  the  Senate  in  1947.  I  introduced 
legislation  to  increase  the  minimum 
hourly  wage. 

But  tonight.  I  beUeve  that  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Labor  Committee 
is  not  realistically  related  to  this  year 
and  the  problems  of  our  coimtry.  I  voted 
for  the  Taft-Domlnlck  substitute,  which 
follows  essentially  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  better  for  the  employees  of  our 
land,  better  for  employment,  better  for 
employers,  and  better  for  the  national 
economy,  upon  which  both  employer  and 
employee  must  depend,  and  the  Nation's 
strength. 

This  is  a  period  of  infiatlon,  caused 
primarily  by  the  war.  and  which  the 
administration  is  strtring  to  curb.  This 
bill,  as  the  minority  report  indicates. 
would  create  additional  inflationary 
pressures,  and  would  make  more  difH- 
cult  the  administration  s  efforts  to  halt 
inflation — inflation  which  hurts  every- 
one, the  poor,  the  old,  and  those  on  fixed 
incomes. 

It  is  not  certain  that  this  bill  will 
assist  the  unemployed  or  those  em- 
ployed. Weight  must  be  given  to  testi- 
mony that  it  would  cause  the  smaller 
marginal  businesses  to  fail,  to  go  out  of 
business,  or  at  minimum  reduce  the 
number  of  their  employees. 

I  know  that  these  arguments  have 
been  made  before,  and  sometimes  they 
have  been  proven  wrong,  but  our  eco- 
nomic situation  today  is  verj'  difficult.  We 
must  not  force  out  of  business  the  smaller 
and  marginal  employers  and  with  them 
their  employees. 

There  are  provisioiis  of  this  bill  that 
concern  me  greatly— particularly  its  ef- 
fect upon  agriculture  and  farmers — so 
Important  in  Kentucky  and  the  Nation: 
the  inclusion  of  State,  county,  and  mu- 
nicipal employees,  of  Federal  employ- 
ees— already  the  recipient  of  recent  pay 
raises. 

I  have  voted  this  year  to  limit  the  ex- 
tension of  unreasonable  pay  raises  for 
Federal  employees — m  order  to  curb  in- 
flation and  to  support  the  President's  ef- 
forts for  stabilization.  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee bill  leads  in  the  opposite  direction. 
I  did  vote  for  the  20-percent  social  secu- 
rity increase,  because  the  beneflciaries 
represent  the  retired  workers  and  their 
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dependents,  many  of  whom  are  In  short- 
ened  circtimstances. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate-House  con- 
ference can  product  a  better  bill,  and  If 
so  I  will  be  glad  to  vote  for  It,  when  it  la 
returned  to  the  Senate. 

But  I  do  not  honestly  believe  that  the 
Senate  version  is  good  for  the  employed, 
the  unemployed,  the  employer,  the  econ- 
omy, and  the  country  and  I  must  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  troubled  by  the  effect  8.  1861  will 
have  on  our  Naticm's  ability  to  compete 
in  world  trade.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
proposal  to  raise  our  minimum  wage  by 
more  than  37  percent  will  cause  the 
exodus  of  more  and  more  American  in- 
dustries, thus  triggering  increased  unem- 
ployment,  a  deepening  trade  deficit  and 
even  larger  balance-of -payment  deficits. 

What  we  are  proposing  here  is  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage  in  America  to  $2  this 
year  and  to  $2.20  next  year.  Wages  are 
relative  so  we  are  talking  about  an  es- 
calaticai  throughout  the  wage  scale. 

This  means  we  are  saying  that  the 
least  productive  worker  in  our  Nation  Is 
entitled  to  $2  per  hour  now  and  $2.20 
per  hour  in  the  near  future.  This  does 
not  include  the  cost  of  social  security, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  in- 
dustrial Insurance,  and  nmnerous  other 
costs  that  employers  must  pay  in  addi- 
tion to  wages. 

Compare  this  with  the  recent  estimates 
of  what  workers  in  other  countries  earn. 

In  Japan,  in  1970,  the  average  total 
hourly  labor  cost  per  worker  was  95 
cents.  This  has  gc«ie  up  slightly,  but  It 
still  is  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  hourly 
cost  of  labor  in  the  United  States. 

By  passing  this  minimum  wage  bill, 
we  are  saying  that  our  manufacturers 
must  pay  the  least  productive  worker 
better  than  twice  as  much  as  the  average 
Japanese  worker.  And  a«ain,  I  point  out 
that  the  figures  I  am  using  for  Japan 
include  fringes  and  benefits.  The  $3,20 
figure  we  are  pr(^x)6ing  for  American 
workers  is  without  fringes,  benefits,  and 
various  other  costs. 

We  are  saying  that  the  least  productive 
workers  in  American  industry  must  re- 
oeive  $2.20  per  hour,  which  is  60  cents 
per  hour  more  than  the  average  labor 
cost,  including  fringes,  for  Great  Britain. 

In  Italy,  the  average  hourly  cost  was 
$1.73; 

In  France  it  was  $1.82;  and 

In  West  Germany  it  was  $2.27. 

What  I  am  demonstrating  here  is  that 
we  are  trying  to  force  American  manu- 
facturers to  pay  wages  to  our  least  pro- 
ductive workers  which  are  higher  than 
any  other  nation  pays  to  Its  average 
worker.  In  many  cases  our  minimum 
wage  will  be  several  times  the  average 
hourly  cost  in  other  modem,  competitive, 
industrial  nations. 

It  also  must  be  pointed  out  that  we  are 
considering  a  drastic  boost  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  at  the  very  time  when  our 
productivity  is  lagging  badly  in  relation 
to  other  nations. 

Reliable  estimates  show  that  American 
gross  domestic  production  per  person 
employed  Increased  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  2.2  percent  between  1959  and 
1969.  Meanwhile,  the  figures  are  9.7  per- 
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»mt  for  J«PMi.  5.4  percent  for  Prance 
S  4  7  PW^'w  W«»*  Oerxnany. 
•whi  wTS  doing  in  8.  IMI 1- U^- 
J^ty.  we  are  attempting  to  legto- 
Sto  to  a  vacuum,  ignoring  the  ha»h 
MUtlefl  of  the  world  marketplace. 
"lirt  year  we  had  the  most  severe  trade 
daflclt  in  oar  hlatory— more  than  $2 
hUUon  The  la»t  la«t  time  we  had  an  of- 
ficial trade  deficit  wm  In  1888. 

President  Nixon  foresaw  what  was 
About  to  haw)en.  and  he  took  bold  actiwi 
kirt  August  16  to  set  our  Nattoo  on  a  new 
Mtb  He  adopted  new  poUclee  which  were 
dMi^ied  to  scrap  our  antiquated  pro- 
paia  and  meet  the  realities  of  worid 
trade  in  the  1970'8. 

•nie  bin  we  are  considering  tooigTit, 
B.  1881.  win  sabotage  the  adminlstra- 
tion'B  trade  program.      ^      ,,      ,       . 

•njla  bin  win  complicate— if  not  make 
impoeslble— the  ta«k  of  trying  to  get  our 
Nation  back  in  the  running  in  interna- 
tional trade. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  me  that 
this  prwosal  would  be  supported  by  or- 
ganized labor  on  one  hand  or  by  pro- 
ponents of  free  trade  on  the  other. 

This  bin  win  guarantee  an  hicreasing 
flow  of  imports.  It  wiU  mean  that  some 
products  which  we  now  export  wiU  no 
longer  be  competitive  in  the  world  mar- 
ket So  we  wiU  have  a  loss  of  Jobe — both 
union  and  nonunion. 

llila  bin  is  certain  to  Increase  the  sen- 
timent for  protectionism.  We  simply  wlU 
not  be  able  to  pay  our  workers  Inflated 
wages  when  imxiucts  wiU  be  readily 
available  from  other  nations  where  the 
wage  scales  are  lower, 

A  vote  for  this  blU  is  a  vote  to  move 
one  step  cloeer  to  an  end  of  free  trade 
as  the  <^clal  policy  of  our  Qovemment. 
The  drastic  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  will  have  a  domino  effect  through- 
out our  industry.  Obviously,  the  strong 
efforts  by  the  administration  to  control 
inflation  win  be  out  the  window.  But,  at 
this  point,  I  want  to  concentrate  on  the 
foreign  trade  and  unemployment  prob- 
lems this  bill  win  cause. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  Chamber 
to  consider  the  industries  in  their 
States — perhaps  small  but  important  in- 
dustries to  certain  localities.  Ask  your- 
self, just  what  this  bill  does  to  these 
industries. 

How  many  smaU  but  important  busi- 
nesses win  go  imder  as  a  result  of  thlB 
legislation?  How  many  industriee  wlU  be 
lost? 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  that  we  have 
learned  nothing  from  recent  history 
when  it  comes  to  foreign  trade. 

Ccmsider  what  happened  in  just  one 
Industry — one  very  important  Industry — 
consumer  electronics. 

In  1966,  Imparts  accounted  for  lees 
than  10  percmt  of  the  electronics  prod- 
ucts sales  hi  the  United  States. 

This  increased  to  21.5  percent  in  1969. 
And  for  1970  the  Imports  took  over  almost 
one-third  of  the  constuner  electronics 
market.  It  would  appear  that  the  Amer- 
ican electronics  industry  faces  a  very 
real  threat  of  extinction. 

Anyone  who  thinks  this  is  a  far- 
fetched idea  should  take  a  look  at  what 
has  happened  already  to  the  manufac- 
turing of  radios. 


In  1950,  vlrtuaUy  aU  radloe  sold  In 
America  were  madB  in  the  UBA.  Only 
6  yean  later,  radio  Imports  began  an  in- 
vasion of  the  American  nuirket.  By  1980 
more  than  half  the  radloe  sold  In  Amer- 
ica were  made  overseas.  At  the  present 
time,  only  a  very  smaU  percentage  of 
radios— less  that  10  percent— are  Amer- 
ican made. 

■nils  not  only  can  happen — but  Is  hap- 
pening— to  other  Industries.  It  Is  hap- 
pening to  shoe  manufacturing,  to  tex- 
tiles, to  instnunent  production,  to  baU- 
bearings,  and  to  any  number  of  other 
vital  Industries  which  were  once  among 
the  keystones  of  AmMlcan  free  enter- 
prise. 
Why  has  this  happened? 
It  has  happened  because  American 
unions  have  demanded  more  and  more 
for  less  and  lees  work,  while  foreign 
workers  have  produced  Increasingly 
more  without  excMslve  demands. 

This  has  forced  our  businessmen  and 
manf  acttirers  to  move  to  where  the  labor 
costs  are  more  reasonable — to  Korea,  to 
Taiwan,  to  Hong  Kong. 

I  have  not  talked  to  a  single  business- 
man or  industry  leader  who  wanted  to 
take  his  plant  out  of  the  United  States.  I 
have  worked  vrith  leaders  of  various  in- 
dustries in  efforts  to  keep  their  plants, 
and  their  jobs,  right  here  in  the  United 
states 

But  eventually  they  have  faced  the 
facts  of  economic  life  and  death — and 
this  has  forced  plant  after  plant,  and  in- 
dustry after  industry,  to  abandon  Amer- 
ica. 

In  1950  approximately  $61  billion  in 
foreign  goods  were  imported.  The  1968 
figure  was  $238  billion  worth  of  foreign- 
made  goods. 
Last  yesu-  we  had  the  $2  blUlon  deficit. 
This  erosion  will  continue  if  Members 
of  Congress  continue  to  keep  their  heads 
in  the  sand.  And  that  is  exactly  what  is 
happoiing  on  this  biU. 

It  will  encourage  the  continued  in- 
creases in  high  labor  items  such  as  shoes, 
textiles,  clothing,  ceramic  tile,  radios. 
television,  leather  goods,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  have  some  selfish 
motives  in  arguing  agahist  this  bin.  I 
believe  that  if  we  were  to  take  a  realistic 
attitude  on  the  matter  of  ralnimum 
wages  and  imion  policy,  we  could  in  Ari- 
zona, create  thousands  of  new  jobe  for 
those  who  are  on  the  bottom  of  the  eco- 
nomic ladder. 

Rather  than  passing  this  bUl  which 
win  increase  unemployment,  and  put 
more  persons  on  welfare,  we  should  be 
considering  means  of  controlling  our 
product  costs  so  that  Americans  can  get 
back  to  work  and  back  into  their  right- 
ful position  of  leadership  in  world  trade. 
I  am  thinking  of  the  Jobe  that  we  could 
provide  for  the  reservation  Indians,  for 
disadvantaged  workers  in  the  cities  and 
rural  areas,  and  for  our  young  people 
who  are  finding  it  so  difficult  to  find 
employment. 

This  drastic  Increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  win  do  great  harm  to  the  poor,  the 
disadvantaged  and  the  young.  And  It  wiU 
hurt  us  as  a  nation  in  worid  trade.  This 
bill  is  one  of  the  most  irrational  pieces 
of  legislation  to  come  before  the  Senate 
this  year. 


Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  PrtildMit,  as 
we  consider  ItglslaUon  to  extend  the 
oovwage  and  bensflU  of  oax  .W>ttoo's 
"■fa***"^^  wage  l»w.  I  am  rta^^  « 
ths  words  of  President  FtankUn  Delano 
Rooeeyelt: 

I  am  one-tHlzd  ot  %  natton  ffl-lioa— d.  ill- 
cim.  m-aourtabed  .  .  .  tb»  t«rt  ct  our  iwog- 
nm  iM  oot  whetbv  w«  add  more  to  taw 
•boDdanM  ot  thoM  who  hav*  mnoh;  It  U 
^itMtber  w«  provid«  enpo^  for  tliOM  who 
bavetooUttte. 


TbooB  words  should  be  repeated  untU 
this  Nation  has  met  that  "test  at  prog- 
ress"— are  we  responding  to  those  "who 
have  too  Uttle."  ^ 

So  far  we  have  not  done  enoui^.  There 
are  stin  28  milUoQ  poor  In  this  oouBtry. 
Two-thirds  of  those  poor  are  mfmbwri  of 
famines  beaded  by  a  worker  in  the  labor 
force.  More  than  one-fourth  of  the  poor 
and  more  than  30  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren In  poverty  are  In  famines  headed 
by  a  fuU-thne  year-round  worker.  These 
are  the  working  poor  struggling  to  lead 
decent  and  dignified  lives. 

It  Is  the  working  poor  that  we  wlU 
fail  If  this  bin  is  not  passed,  for  the 
bin  says  that  we  mean  what  we  say: 
Every  wage-earning  American  deserves 
allying  wage. 

Those  who  complain  that  minimum 
wage  Increases  are  inflationary  must 
know  that  Inflation  has  already  cost 
the  worker  a  substantial  part  of  his  sal- 
ary. Since  the  minimum  wage  was  raised 
to  11.60  In  February  1888.  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  has  risen  21.4  percent. 
To  deny  workers  a  minimum  wage  in- 
crease to  oonv>ensate  for  Inflation  be- 
cause that  increase  is  itself  claimed  to  be 
inflationary,  Is  to  operate  with  an  illoglc 
that  Is  perverse. 

Neither  must  we  be  sidetracked  by  the 
issue  of  unemployment.  No  Labor  De- 
partment study  has  s.iown  an  increase  in 
unemplojrment  after  a  raise  In  the  min- 
imiim  wage.  We  cannot  deny  the  work- 
ing poor  sorely  needed  assistance,  and 
then  claim  that  we  deny  it  for  their  own 
good. 

This  bin  exteids  coverage  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Staxxlards  Act  to  an  additional 
8.4  mlUlon  wnployees.  An  estimated  75,- 
000  to  150,000  new  farmworkers  wlU  be 
covered  for  the  first  time.  Three  miUion 
more  Oovenunent  employees  are  in- 
cluded. Domestic  employees  receive  their 
flrst  minimum  wage  protection.  Over- 
time exenoptions  in  the  hotel,  motel,  and 
restaurant  Industries,  motion  picture 
theaters,  and  In  a^^^ultural  processing 
are  repealed.  And  by  maintaining  fuU 
mtotmiim  wage  coverage  for  youth,  with 
generous  exemptitms,  it  reasserts  our  be- 
lief that  we  win  not  allow  our  chUdren 
to  become  underpaid  replacements  toe 
adults  In  the  worldng  force. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcanmittee  on 
Migratory  Isinr,  I  am  particularly  en- 
coura^  by  the  advances  refiected  in 
the  provlsloos  relatii«  to  farmworkers. 
Ihcreased  numbers  of  farmworkers  are 
covered,  and  over  a  4-year  period,  the 
m^ntmiiTw  wage  f Or  agriculture  Is  put  at 
fuU  parity  with  that  for  Industry.  Iiiore- 
over.  with  addlUcmal  provisions  coocem- 
ing  child  labor,  we  reassot  our  belief  that 
a  12-year-o)d  child  must  be  aUowed  to 
give  his  thne  to  schort  and  to  play ;  that 
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he  shall  not  spend  lhos«  precloua  years 
tolling  In  the  fields. 

The  provision  making  It  unlawful 
knowingly  to  hire  illegals  will,  in  addi- 
tion, protect  the  American  farmworker 
from  the  flood  of  persons  who  cross  the 
border  and  make  it  difficult  for  the  citi- 
zen farmworkers  to  And  work  in  an  al- 
ready swamped  labor  market.  These  pro- 
visions represent  real  advance  for  the 
farmworker,  a  sign  to  him  that  he.  too. 
is  included  in  the  promise  of  a  decent 
life  for  all  Americans.  That  is  the  promise 
of  this  bill  for  the  American  working 
man:  a  living  wage  for  his  labors.  One 
year  alter  its  enactment,  industrial  work- 
ers will  learn  at  leafit  $2.20  an  hour.  One 
year  after  that,  those  covered  by  the 
PLSA  for  the  first  time  In  1966  will  also 
have  a  $2.20  minimum  wage.  Farmwork- 
ers must  wait  yet  2  more  years.  And 
$2.20  an  hour  is  less  than  $400  a  month, 
$4,400  a  year.  Can  we  promise  the  Amer- 
ican worker  less?  We  cannot. 

The  test  or  our  piogreaa  la  not  whether 
we  atid  more  to  the  abundance  of  those  who 
iiave  :nuch:  It  is  whether  w«  provide  enough 
for  those  who  have  too  little. 

MII^IUUM    WAGE    PKOTECTION'    FT/B    THE 
AMCBICAN    WOKKEE 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  support  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1972  (S.  1881),  as 
amended,  here  in  the  Senate, 

This  is  the  fifth  time  Congress  has 
amended  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
to  accomplish  the  objective  of  the  act 
Itself— the  elimination  of  "labor  condi- 
tions detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  minimum  standard  of  living  neces- 
sary for  the  hesilth,  efBciency,  and  gen- 
eral well-being  of  workers,"  As  has  al- 
ways been  the  case  with  the  wages  of 
American  labor,  the  minimum  wage  has 
fallen  behind  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, and  a  "catchup"  action  is  again 
demanded. 

But  the  present  legislation  takes  an 
important  forward  step,  both  in  endeav- 
oring to  set  realistic  minimum  wage 
levels  in  light  of  ongoing  economic  forces, 
and  in  extending  coverage — for  only  the 
third  time  since  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  became  law  in  1938 — to  major 
categories  of  American  workers  who  have 
for  too  long  been  denied  this  vital  pro- 
tection. The  1972  amendments  provide 
that  within  2  years  and  2  months  after 
enactment,  employees  covered  prior  to 
1966.  including  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government,  will  be  paid  at  least  $2.20 
an  hour,  and  employees  covered  by  the 
1966  and  1972  amendments  will  be  paid 
at  least  $2  an  hour,  and  farmworkers  will 
be  paid  at  least  $1.80  an  hour— with 
further  minimum  wage  increases  sched- 
uled for  the  latter  two  categories  of  work- 
ers until  an  across-the-board  hourb"  rate 
of  $2.20  Is  achieved. 

Most  importantly,  approximately  8 
miUion  workers  employed  in  retail  and 
service  industries.  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  activities,  and  In  cer- 
tain categories  of  farming  and  domestic 
employment  will,  for  the  first  time,  be 
protected  under  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  In  addition  to  45.4  million  cur- 
rently covered  employees. 

This  expanded  coverage  Is  essential. 
The  July  1972  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  published  by  the  Department  of 
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Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  docu- 
ments the  fact  that  nearly  three-fifths 
of  low-wage  workers  In  America  are  in 
retail  trade  or  service  occupations;  that 
workers  on  low  hourly  rates  are  also  more 
likely  than  other  workers  to  be  on  shorter 
hours:  and  that  they  receive  sulMtantl- 
ally  less  supplementary  benefits,  such  as 
health  and  life  insurance,  retirement 
plans,  or  vacations  and  paid  holidays. 

GOVKKNMXirr   ZUPLOTEX8 

The  time  has  also  come  to  end  second- 
class  treatment  for  State  and  local  em- 
ployees. We  must  establish  the  principle 
that  government  at  all  levels  should  be 
the  model  for  equity  and  fair  dealing  with 
respect  to  its  employees.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, in  sharply  opposing  the 
minimum  wage  bUl  before  the  Senate 
while  intensively  enforcing  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  with  respect  to  wage 
controls,  fails  to  see  the  inconsistency  in 
imposing  a  ceiling  on  pay  increases  for 
State  8ind  local  government  employees 
while  not  placing  a  floor  under  their 
wages.  In  only  six  States  do  minimiiTTi 
wage  rates  of  $1.60  an  hour  apply  to  these 
employees — elsewhere  the  rate  is  lower  or 
nonexistent.  Based  on  estimates  in  a  1970 
Department  of  Labor  survey,  we  can  ex- 
pect that  the  average  weekly  wage  bill 
for  State  and  local  government  would  be 
increased  by  less  than  1  percent  by  apply- 
ing a  $2  hourly  minimum  for  uncovered 
employees.  Not  only  is  It  an  insult  to 
human  intelligence  to  assert  that  this 
.second  stage  of  expanded  minimum  wage 
coverage  could  lead  to  governmental 
bankruptcy,  but  it  is  a  denial  of  human 
justice  as  well  when,  for  example,  one- 
sixth  of  the  3  million  women  working 
for  State  and  local  governments  on  a  full- 
time  basis  have  had  annual  incomes  be- 
low the  poverty  index  for  a  family  of  four. 

FASMWOBKXRS  AND  CHILD  LABOR 

Human  justice  also  demands  that  min- 
imum wage  coverage  also  now  be  ex- 
tended to  a  specific  class  of  farmworkers, 
the  local  seasonal  hand  harvest  laborer 
paid  less  for  the  same  work  only  because 
he  is  hired  for  brief  peak  periods.  And 
it  is  right  that  his  labor  should  be  count- 
ed in  the  500  man-day  test  for  determin- 
ing which  farms  are  covered  under  the 
act.  There  must  be  no  further  delay  in 
establishing  effective  compliance  en- 
forcement, as  one  effective  measure  of 
addressing  the  abject  poverty  of  migrant 
families.  Nor  should  we  tolerate  any 
longer  the  employment  of  children  im- 
der  age  12  in  agriculture  who  are  not  on 
farms  owned  or  operated  by  their  par- 
ents. 

Representatives  of  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union  and  the  National  Farmers 
Organization  have  stated  their  support 
for  the  provisions  of  this  bill  that  move 
toward  parity  of  returns  for  farmwork- 
ers with  other  sectors  of  the  economy,  In 
line  with  the  need  to  simultaneously  Im- 
prove the  economic  parity  of  family 
farmers  who  are  also  responsible  and 
fair  employers. 

The  provisions  of  the  1972  amend- 
ments are  appropriately  focused  on  more 
of  the  Nation's  larger  commercial  farm 
operations.  And  it  is  here  that  a  fre- 
quently expressed  allegation,  that  with 
expanded  minimum  wage  coverage  will 
come  sharply  increased  agricultiu-al  un- 


employment, must  be  met  with  the  ccn 
elusion  of  a  Labor  Department  study  tS^ 
the  decline  In  farm  employment  h&i 
been  far  greater  on  noncovered  fannJ 
than  on  covered  farms. 

JOB  oppoRTCNrrDU  roi  touth 

The  1972  amendments  would  add  to 
provlstona  of  the  present  act  that  en 
able  flexibility  In  the  amplication  of  mini- 
mum wage  rates  to  youth,  a  provision 
permitting  educatk»ial  institutions  to 
employ  full-time  students  under  the  ip*. 
cial  certificate  system  allowing  a  rate 
of  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the  eb- 
pllcable  minimum  wage.  This  provision 
expands  the  program  of  part-time  Job 
opportunities  for  youth  initiated  under 
the  1961  PLSA  amendments.  But  it 
should  be  clearly  stressed  that  the  special 
certificate  program  continues  to  be  de- 
signed to  strictly  prohibit  the  displace- 
ment of  older  workers. 

There  is  no  basis  for  the  contention 
that  a  subminhnum  wage  will  expand 
youth  employment.  The  fact  is  that  no 
relationship  has  been  established  be- 
tween the  minimum  wage  and  youth 
unemplojrment.  As  a  1970  Labor  Depart- 
ment report  concluded: 

In  nearly  all  of  the  States  covered  by  the 
study,  dlflerential  mtnlmum  wage  rate* 
applicable  to  youth.  Including  exemptions, 
appear  to  have  Uttle  Impact  on  the  employ- 
ment of  youth  In  1969. 

Nor  is  there  any  economic  sense  in 
replEuiing  youth  unemployment  with  the 
unemployment  of  older  workers,  with  the 
added  impact  that  these  jobless  can  and 
must  obtain  public  assistance.  An  abso- 
lutely untenable  situation  Is  thereby 
achieved,  where  the  welfare  rolls  are 
increased,  while  simultaneously  no  dent 
is  made  in  youth  poverty,  and  the  non- 
restrictive  allowance  of  substandard 
wages  creates  a  major  setback  in  the 
long  and  difficult  struggle  to  establish 
economic  justice  for  American  labor. 

TO    COMBAT    POVERTT    AND    STRE>fGTHXN   THX 
ECONOMY 

However,  the  Nixon  administration's 
failure  to  grasp  these  economic  facts  of 
life  is  compounded  by  its  unawareness  of 
economic  history,  In  once  again  raising 
the  specter  of  inflation  through  an  al- 
leged "ripple  efifect"  of  rising  labor  costs, 
and  of  Increased  unemployment,  that  it 
claims  will  result  from  the  minimum 
wage  legislation  reported  to  the  Senate. 

Once  again,  this  false  contention  must 
be  answered  with  a  basic  economic  fact 
of  life,  as  stated  in  the  committee  report: 

Low  wages  do  not  produce  additional  Jobs. 
Jobs  are  created  when  business  Is  expanding 
and  future  prospects  are  promising. 

Every  study  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  of  the  economic  effects  of  a  minl- 
mimi  wage  increase  has  come  to  the  same 
conclusion:  That  there  is  no  discernible 
adverse  effect  on  overall  employment 
levels,  and  relatively  little  impact  on 
overall  wage  or  price  trends. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  correct  serious 
inaccuracies  in  the  administration's  al- 
legations against  a  minimum  wage  in- 
crease and  expansion  of  coverage  that 
are  essential  today.  We  must  also  sharply 
confront  this  administration  with  the 
harsh  realities  of  widespread  poverty  and 
a  crisis  level  of  unemployment  that  has 
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ntinued  for  months  on  end  as  a  result 
Tadmlnlstration  poUcies  that  produced 
a  nM^a&ive  recession,  continued  infla- 
5<irand  extraordinary  Federal  budget 

**  The  Census  Bureau  recently  reported 
that  the  number  of  Americans  living  In 
Poverty  remained  essentially  unchanged 
m  1971  after  reversing  a  decade  of 
Steady  decline  in  1970  with  a  sharp  in- 
rrei^  to  over  25  million.  But  the  reality 
behind  this  profoundly  disturbing  statis- 
tic is  thousands  upon  thousands  of  work- 
^  poor  famUies.  where  luU-tlme  labor 
fnr  meager  earnings  leaves  them  trapped 
in  desUtution.  whUe  some  22  million 
more  Americans  struggle  to  make  ends 
meet  on  an  income  that  is  just  above  the 
ofBcial  level  of  poverty,  and  frequently 
prohibits  them  from  applying  for  any 
form  of  public  assistance. 

yet,  it  is  precisely  these  people  whom 
the  Nixon  administration  would -requiie 
to  pay  the  price  of  controlling  inflation. 
This  is  morally  unconscionable  and  eco- 
nomically senseless. 

The  low-wage  worker  must  be  enabled 
to  hope  that  his  labor  will  count  for 
something.  He  has  seen  the  buying  power 
of  the  $1.60  minimum  wage  adopted  in 
1966  aU  but  destroyed— worth  less  in 
purchasing  power  today  than  the  pre- 
vious minimum  wage  of  $1.25  could  com- 
mand 6  years  ago.  Just  to  meet  the  rise 
m  the  cost  of  living,  he  requires  an  im- 
mediate Increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
to  at  least  $2.  as  provided  in  the  Senate 

bill 

It  has  been  rightly  stated  that  there  is 
no  single  legislative  route  that  Congress 
could  take  that  would  more  effectively 
alleviate  poverty  than  across-the-board 
improvements  In  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  The  governmental  estimate  of 
the  poverty  level  income  for  an  lurban 
family  of  four  is  now  approximately 
$4,200  per  year.  At  the  present  minimum 
wage,  a  full-time  worker's  earnings  fall 
far  short  of  this  level.  And  again,  simply 
to  correct  this  economic  injustice,  he 
would  require  an  absolute  minimum  waige 
of  Just  over  $2  per  hour. 

But  the  Senate  bill  clearly  takes  the 
position  that  we  can  no  longer  continue 
with  this  bare  minimum,  catchup  re- 
sponse. We  must  now  enable  all  Ameri- 
can workers  to  share  In  the  benefits  of 
increased   productivity,    currently    pro- 
jected at  an  average  yearly  rise  of  3  per- 
cent in  the  coming  decade.  We  must  act 
constructively  to  get  all  people  able  and 
wanting  to  work  off  the  welfare  rolls.  We 
must  strengthen  the  economy,  not  by 
applying  inflation  controls  that  keep  the 
income  of  mlUlons  of  American  workers 
below  officially  established  poverty  levels, 
but  rather  by  enabling  them  to  earn  the 
purchasing  dollars  that  Inject  a  strong 
stimulant  to  the  eccaiomy  through  in- 
creased consumer  spending.  And  we  must 
enable  the  continued  expansion  of  job 
opportunities  by  closing  certain  gaps  in 
overtime  coverage,  cuurrently  extended  to 
only  two-thirds  of   all  nonsiipervlsory 
woikers.  who  must  receive  time-and-a- 
half  their  regular  rates  of  pay  for  all 
hours  over  40  In  a  week. 

TO       PBOTXCT       KXSPONSXBUB        BT78INKSS        AND 
BTVBNOTRKN   LABOK    JUBTICI 

Finally,  to  correct  any  argument  that 
the  Senate  minimum  wage  bill  proposes 


an  imwarranted,  pervasive  intervention 
in  the  various  sectors  of  the  economy, 
let  it  be  clear  that  at  least  90  percent  of 
the  Nation's  farms  will  remain  exempt 
from  the  act  under  the  bill — these  are 
family  farms — as  well  as  the  substantial 
majority  of  retaU  and  service  establish- 
ments. And  the  extension  of  coverage  to 
those  in  the  retail  and  service  Industry 
Is  limited  to  those  businesses  with  re- 
ceipts above  $250,000  thereby  giving  spe- 
cial consideration  to  the  economic  facts 
of  small  business.  At  the  s%me  time,  small 
businessmen  who  are  covered  by  the  law, 
wiU  be  protected  from  being  undercut  by 
small  stores  of  a  large  covered  chain, 
which  can  pay  submlnlmum  wsiges  under 
a  special  exemption,  through  provision 
made  in  the  Senate  bill  to  eliminate  this 
special  exemption. 


EQUAL    PAT    FOB    WOMEN 

I  strongly  support  two  further  provi- 
sions in  this  bill.  First,  it  will  enable  the 
effective  achievement  of  the  objectives 
of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  and  of  tiUe 
Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
by  extending  the  prohibition  of  wage  dis- 
crimination because  of  sex  to  executive, 
administrative,  and  professional  employ- 
ees, as  well  as  elementary  and  secondary 
schoolteachers,  academic  administrative 
personnel,  and  outside  salesmen.  There 
is  no  justification  for  continuing  to  deny 
to  women  an  equcd  salary  level  with  their 
male  counterparts  tn  these  job  cate- 
gories. 

Second,  this  bill  addresses  an  impor- 
tant category  of  older  worker  discrimi- 
nation, by  extending  the  coverage  of  the 
Age  Discriminatiwi  in  Emplojmaent  Act 
of  1967  to  Include  Federal.  State,  and 
local  government  employees.  The  vital 
contribution  of  these  older  employees, 
and  the  benefit  of  their  extensive  experi- 
ence, must  no  longer  be  lost  through 
arbitrary  age  tests  for  continued  employ- 
ment. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  the 
Senate  version  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of   1972  strengthens 
enforcement  authorities  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  as  a  deterrent  to  future  viola- 
tions where  earned  minimum  wage  com- 
pensation or  overtime  compensation  are 
not  paid.  I  have  expressed  my  serious 
concern,  in  recent  correspondence  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  that  a  vigorous 
enforcement  program  be  maintained  un- 
der this  act.  particularly  in  light  of  the 
expanded  responsibilities  of  the  Employ- 
ment Standards  Administration  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Senate  legislation. 
Mr.  President. '  a  respect  for  human 
dignity  and  sound  economic  judgment 
require  that  the  Senate  take  decisive  ac- 
tion to  provide  for  an  effective  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  and  expand  Its 
coverage  to  sectors  of  American  labor 
where  there  is  a  vital  need  for  this  pro- 
tection that  only  Government  can  pro- 
vide. I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1972. 

MINIMUM    WAGES    SHOULD    ELIMINATE    TH« 
"WORKINO    poor" 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  plan 
to  vote  for  this  minimum  wage  bill,  as 
modified  by  the  amendments  adopted  in 
the  course  of  the  debate.  The  two-stage 
increase  In  the  minimum  wage,  going  to 
$2  per  hour  and  then  to  $2.20,  has  been 


stretched  out  over  a  2-year  period,  rath- 
er than  the  1  year  contemplated  by  the 
original  bill.  The  exemption  for  small 
business  has  been  restored  to  $250,000  In 
gross  %nniiRi  sales,  the  same  as  under 
existing  law,  in  place  of  the  original 
committee  recommendation  that  the  fig- 
ure be  phased  down  to  $150,000. 

I  supported  both  of  these  amendments. 
and  I  believe  that  they  have  materially 
improved  the  bill. 

Nevertheless,  even  though  I  fully  real- 
ize and  expect  the  new  minimum  wage 
figures  contained  In  this  bill  to  be  com- 
promised downward  when  the  conference 
committee  reconciles  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions  of  this  legislation,  the  final 
increase  will  doubtlessly  exceed  the  5.5 
percent  armual  pay  Increase  guideline 
which  the  Pay  Board  has  set  in  its  ef- 
fort to  control  Inflation. 

This  disturbs  me  very  much,  and  I  was 
strongly  tempted  to  vote  for  the  lesser 
Increase  proposed  in  the  substitute  bill 
offered  by  Senator  DosuNiot.  but  for  an- 
other consideration  which  disturbs  me 
even  more. 

That  consideration  has  to  do  with 
President  Nixon's  proposal  to  establish 
a  gu8J*nteed  minimum  annual  Income 
for  every  American.  The  Nixon  proposa: 
will  soon  come  before  the  Senate,  when 
this  body  takes  up  the  welfare  bill.  It 
represents,  in  my  Judgment,  not  only  a 
radical  departure  from  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  which  is  based  upon  the 
work  ethic,  but  an  enlargement  of  huge 
proportions  upon  both  the  scope  and 
cost  of  the  welfare  program. 

For  President  Nixon  not  only  asks  that 
a  minirmim  annual  Income  be  guaranteed 
everyone  presently  eligible  for  welfare 
support,  that  is.  everyone  either  unable 
to  work  or  unable  to  find  work,  but  he 
asks  that  supplementary  welfare  pay- 
ments be  made  to  the  so-called  "working 
poor."  This  multitude  of  employees,  men 
and  women  who  are  presently  working 
and  now  ineligible  for  welfare,  but  whoee 
wages  are  so  depressed  that  they  are 
forced  to  live  in  poverty,  are  to  be  blank- 
eted into  the  welfare  system.  Instead  of 
their  employers  being  required  by  law  to 
pay  a  decent  wage.  President  Nixon 
wants  the  taxpayers,  throogh  a  greatly 
expanded  welfare  program,  to  supple- 
ment the  indecent  wages  they  now 
receive. 

In  a  country  £is  rich  as  ours,  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  tolerate  such  a  class  as 
the  "working  poor."  That  any  person 
working  40  hours  or  more  a  week  should 
have  to  accept  poverty  pay  Is  a  national 
disgrace.  The  disgrace  is  compounded 
when  the  taxpayers  are  asked  to  make 
up  the  difference,  through  welfare. 

The  remedy  is  to  make  the  minimum 
wage  a  living  wage.  No  employer  covered 
by  this  act  should  be  permitted  to  pay  a 
wage  that  falls  below  the  poverty  level. 
That  Is  what  the  committee  bill  at- 
tempts to  do.  not  only  by  providing  for 
a  Jump  in  the  r"<»<"'""'  wage  from  $1,60 
to  $2.20  over  a  2-year  period,  but  by  ex- 
tending the  scope  (A  the  covered  employ- 
ment as  well. 

In  good  conscience,  I  cannot  oppose  a 
guaranteed  f>'''""«>^^  minimum  lnc<Kne, 
accomiAlshed  through  welfare  at  pubUc 
expense— which  I  fully  Intend  to  op- 
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DOae— and    at  the  same  time,  vote  for  a  er»g«.     to    estAbllsh    procedures    to    rellere  Meteilf                Pell                      SUlTortf 

Z^tHirT r^i■n^Tr,^,Tn    Tn«iirp«   inqnfflrlpnt  to  domestic  industries  and  workers  injured  by  Mondale              Percy                   Stevens 

raise  In   mlBimum   wages   InsUfflClent   to  imports  from  low- wage  ansM,  and  Montoya               Proxmlre             Steyenian 

lift  the  "working  poor"  above  the  pov-  pux^                    '^  >J«Sie             ^.^Z*^         symm^tou 

erty  Hn»  Musltle  Rlblcoff  Talmadge 

AS  the  Senate  bill  now  stands.  It  barely  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  ^^^^          l^tT'^"         l^^, 

accomplishes  the  purpose  of  raising  the  objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  pagtore             smith               wuiiSij 

pilnlmnm     wage    above    poverty    levels,  consideration  of  H.R.  7130.  Pemraon               Sparkman 

even  In  the  unlikely  event  that  the  $2.20  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask                              nays— 37 

goal  remains  In  the  ttnal  version  of  the  unanimous    consent    that   the   previous  ^j^                oominick          Roth 

bill  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Sen-  Bennett             Eastland            Saxbe 

Let  me  illustrate.  I  have  prepared  a  ate  blU  be  vacated  and  that  we  have  the  Brock                Emn                spong 

chart  showing  what  a  wage  earner  recelv-  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  biU  bu^'^            l''^^'^.            st^^^ 

Ing  $2.20  an  hour  would  net.  after  taxes.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without         Harry  F.,  Jr.     Hansen                Thurmond 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  chart  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Cooper              Houings            Tower 

appear  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord.  The  yeas  and  nays  wwe  ordered.  got^f              ?o7cfa^.  Idaho    ^°'"'^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  ^-^^                 jjuier 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  that   all   after  the   enacting   clause   be                                  vottnci— « 

as  follows'  stricken  and  that  the  language  of  3.1861.  ^^_          T,    !,               ,  _      „ 

tu>  lunuws.  ...  w  tit. .4. I  n,„_..>««_  Anderson  Ellender  Jordan.  N.C 

Waw  (M-0  per  hour   40  hours  per  ^  "°«''^«'*-  °!i'^'^*^^"^d"i^^°'^-^  B**«                   Fulbright            Mund?^" 

Xk12  .eelsiirye^r..---     -»4.57e.0O  The      PRESIDING      OFFICER       The  cannon               Goldwater 

PICA   (KJciM  security  payment  at  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of         ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^   ^^3^^           ^^^ 

6.6   percent) v;-;-"— '      =»"•«»  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.                          Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 

Pedersi   Income  t«   (joint  return  The  motion  was  agreed  to.  reconsider   the   vote   bv   which  tho  hm 

with  wife  and  two  children K..^        39.00  The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The  rwonaoer   uie   vote   oy   wmcn  tfte  bUl 

Sales  tM(»s«iming  .03  with  Mse 33  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  ^r^^JTAvrc?  \xr  i5r<.«iH<.r,f  t™ 

'^f  °"  !^,'^ner  ''"'^^'  *"*""      120  00  ^ndment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill.  .   ^^^  S'^^  o^tiS^We     " 

,uch  as  medicine) 120.00  THi.  am».r.rim«»nt  was  ordered  to  be  en-  to  lay  tnat  motion  on  uie  taoie. 

^^     ^t!!    vm  f^  l^  r!lrt  «  thirri        The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wu 

Net  inoome 4.180.83  grossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third  ^^^^^^^ 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  Senators  ^^'%^,                   „     ^.g..              ^^   ^j^g        The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

wlU  note  th»t  the  current  poverty  level.  ^^^5^1^^    ^^^'     ""  objection,     the    title    is    appropriately 

as  determined  by  the  Goverment  itself,  ^^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER   The  bill  amended. 

for  a  family  of  four  is  $4,113  a  year  in  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^    ^^^                        

disposable  income,  barely  below  tne  net  question  is,  Shall  it  pass'  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRErTARY 

income  figure  in  the  chart.  q^  ^^^  question  the  yeas  and  nays         OF  THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE  TECH- 

Por  this  reason,  consistent  wltn  my  ^lave  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wiU  call         NICAL   AND   CLERICAL   CORREC- 

opposlUon  to  putting  working  people  on  ^^^  ^^^                                                               TIONS  IN  ENGROSSMENT  OF  PAIR 

welfare.  I  am  obliged  to  vote  for  tne  com-  rj^^  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll.            LABOR  STANDARDS  AMENDMENTS 

mltteebill.  j^    ROBEKT  C.  BYRD.  I  aimounce         OF  1972,  H.R.  7130 

I  recognize,  in  doing  so.  that  some  em-  ^j^^  ^^  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.                                              i>r«irt«nt  t  «t 

plovers  will  be  hard  pressed.  I  was  par-  andbrson),   the   Senator   from   Nevada        ^-  "^^^^"^^^^^,^^^^^2,^ 

ticularly  concerned  that  an  increase  of  ,^    cannon  ),   and   the  Senator  from  "f^SJif  ?^    ^^ JS!,  ^  «^ 

this  magnitude  might  prove  a  devastat-  Louisiana    (Mr.   Ellender).   are  neces-  p'  "^f  Senate  be  authorteed  to  make 

Ing  blow  to  the  small  farmers  of  Idaho,  tjurtiy^  technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 

at  a  time  when  big  agribusinesses  are  j  j^^^^  announce  that  the  Senator  ^"fl^^^^'l' /cL^*?!  ^Ifi^h^vJ.^I^^^ 

displacing  m»ny  a  family  farm.  ^^^^^  ^orth  CaroUna   (Mr.  Jordan),  is  paasfd  by  the  Senate  and  that  the  bill  be 

But  this  bill  excludes  the  small  farmer,  ;,Kc*nt  on  nfflrial  biLsineas  printed  as  passed, 
the  reason  why.  no  doubt,  that  It  is  sup-  i  ^o^oSTce  t^^e  Senator  from        P«  PRBSIDINa  OPJICER.  Without 
ported  by  two  national  farm  organiza-  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ptjlbright)  .  is  absent  be-  o^'^ecU^lt  is  so  ordered^ 
tions.  NPO  and  the  Farmers  Union.  Un-  ^^^^^  ^j  mness  in  the  family                              ^^-  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President  I  move 
dents  provisions,  a  family  farm  with  up  i  further  announce  that,  if  present  that  the  blU.  8.  1861,  be  indefinitely  post- 
to  seven  employees,  will  remain  exempt  ^  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  P^B?^-  ,^,^.^„,„  ^«™,^,™   ,t,4*w    * 
from  the  act.  This  exemption  covers  90  , j^  cannon)  .  the  Senator  from  Arkan-  ^P*  FRESpiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
percent  of  the  country's  farms.  The  bill  sas   (Mr.  Fulbright).  and  the  Senator  °Wection  Itls  so  ordered, 
alms  to  reach  only  large  operations,  the  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender).  would  ,  ^-  "^-^^^-^v^T^L^f"*:  ^T   vS 
employeee  of  corporate  farms,  not  family  g^j^  ^^^^  ^y^^ ..  to  say  a  word  about  the  bill  that  has  Juat 

farms.  Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the  ^^!?^-'^^^^}S!' i^^^^^Z' 

By  the  same  token,  the  bill  excludes  senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater).  f*^/^:^"'^'^!^*^,?  *Sf^,?:Sl?fh^i 

smaU  businesses  doing  a  gross  annual  ^nd  the  Senator  from  Tennessee   (Mr.  1?*^  ^'^5^?"  ^^  ^* ''^  ^®  ?H^*^  ^ "^ 

business  of  $250,000  or  less.  I  cosponsored  3^^ ,  ^^  necessarily  absent.  ^"^K  ^?u  ^?°^"««;  ^,^^.  °L^ 

this  amendment,  which  carried  on  the  ^he  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  bill  really  that  economlcaUy  ba*  more 

floor,  because  of  the  special  hardships  ^trNDT)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness.  Fi**^^.*^^^!  ^"^  ^^^  ^°^ 

that  smaU  businesses  face  in  complying  „   present   and   voting,   the   Senator  <^?  nflnlte  detail  Involved, 

with  the  many  requirements  imposed  by  ,rom  Tennessee   (Mr.   Baker;    and  the  ,  ^  ^^f^  ^^*  ^?J^l?^.^T^  J^oT^ 

legislation  of  this  kind.  Unless  special  senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ^^*^'!,,^^^Lu^l.iS-  w  wnwJvJ 

allowance  is  made  for  the  independent  would  each  vote  'nay."  ^°Ti,^*             ,^^o«Jai?fh7riW." 

entrepreneur,  he  will  be  driven  out  of  our  The  result  was  announced- yeas  66.  we  still  have  a  conference  and  all  tiie  (111 

^^ryZrr,-^  nava^?     «cfollr»a7«  flCUltleS  tO  gO  thTOUgh. 

^^^^'^^ ^„.    .  „„rt  „  „^,.,^  najs  27.  as  follows.                                                                    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  j^^^  New 

POT  these  reMona.  I  find  It  possible,  ,^0.  293  i^.]  Jersey  was  of  such  extraordinary  sklU 

indMd  necMW.  t»  vote  in  favor  of  this  yeas-«6  and  he  showed  such  gifted  ability  in 

bill  as  amenoed  on  tUM.  passage.  f^^^              church            Humphrey  working  out  the  individually  difficult  slt- 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  AUott               cook                 inouye  uaUons  that  I  feel  the  Senate  should  es- 

unanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro-  ^^               ^^^n          j^^°  daily  note  and  the  country  should  espe- 

ceed  to  the  consideration  of  HJl.  7130.  Beiimon            pong                 Kennedy  cially  note  the  signal  services  that  have 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  Bentsen            aambreu          Long  been  performed  by  the  Senator, 

will  be  stated  by  tiUe.  U^'«                ^"^^             SSl^lTcT                Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  to  the 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows:  Brooke             Hams              Mathias  senior  Senator  from  West  Virgtoia^I' 

A  hill  (HJi.  71301  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor  Burdlck               Hart                     McClellan  would  like   to   speak  of   the  staff.  thMt' 

Btaodwds  Act  of  1M«  to  increaw  the  mini-  ^'  ^^"^  ^  ^tS^w             MS^ern  '^^^  *"d  ^'^^  workers  who  are  literally 

mum  wage  under  that  act,  to  extend  it«  cov-  chues                Hughes              Mcintyre  our  brains.  And  In  the  case  of  Gary  Feder 
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far  the  majority  and  Gene  Mittehnan  for 
S  mtoority.  these  men  have  every  re*- 
Sq  to  f  eel  tiiat  they  have  served  magnif - 
f^Uy  the  interest  of  the  Nation  in 
JSSng  tills  biU  to  passage  in  the  Sen- 

"'mt  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
aooreciative  tiiat  the  able  Senator  from 
Nw  York  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, has  expressed  his  appreciation  to 
Se  chairman  of  the  Labor  and  PubUc 
Welfare  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams).  What  he 
said  I  think  aU  members  of  our  lAbor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  regard- 
less of  party  afflllatton,  would  strongly 

afflrm. 

I  add  my  words  of  genuine  commen- 
dation at  this  late  hour  not  only  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams*,  but 
also  to  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits).  and  to  members  of  the 
committee  who  have  actively  partici- 
pated over  a  number  of  days  on  the  im- 
portant issues  that  we  have  been  ad- 
dressing ourselves  to  prior  to  the  passage 
a  few  minutes  ago  of  this  landmark  legis- 
lation. ^        .    , 

I  believe  that  what  we  have  done  Is  In 
the  public  interest.  We  have.  I  believe, 
approved  a  measure  to  benefit  working 
people  and  to  strengthen  our  economy. 
There  are  many  areas  of  agreement  and 
understanding  between  labor  and  man- 
aganent,  despite  the  differences  which 
have  been  the  focus  of  debate  on  this 
bUl. 

I  respect  certainly  the  positions  of  Sen- 
ators who  have  offered  amendments — 
members  of  the  minority  as  well  as  by  the 
members  of  the  majority.  I  have  agreed 
and  disagreed  with  those  amendments. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  I  believe  we 
have  passed  a  fair  bill,  a  strong  bill,  and 
a  bill  to  strengthen  the  fabric  of  this 
country  In  its  productive  structure. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  remiss  in  my 
duty  If  I  did  not  express  appreciation 
to  those  Members  of  the  minority  who 
helped  especially  with  the  legislation. 
Members  such  as  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Staftord)  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwehcer). 
However,  I  would  also  like  to  say  that 
the  Members  who  were  In  disagreement 
with  us  in  many  cases.  Senators  like  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  TArc)  and  the 
S«iator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domiwick) 
also  helped  to  sharpen  the  issue  and  the 
fairness  of  debate  with  a  willingness  to, 
without  In  any  way,  consult  any  private 
interests  In  terms  of  hoping  to  keep 
us  here  until  we  get  tired,  but  they 
agreed  to  a  unanlmous-ctHisent  agree- 
ment which  brought  this  bill  to  such  a 
successful  conclusion.  It  is  most  com- 
mendable and  is  highly  in  the  public 
Interest.  I  commend  them  for  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  personally  that  I  greatly  appreciate 
tiw  thoughtful  and  generous  commeits 
made  by  my  colleagues.  On  yesterday  I 
expressed  my  full  appreciation  for  the 
Indispensable  role  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  jAvras)  has  played  in  bringing 


this  bill  to  the  Senate  and  on  the  passage 
here  in  the  Senate. 

I  thought  I  might  say  some  other  words 
tonight.  However,  I  did  not  know  it  was 
going  to  be  this  late.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  knows  that  I 
feel  so  completely  indebted  to  him  for  his 
competent  and  wise  work  on  a  measiire  of 
such  great  human  need  and  such  a  com- 
plex piece  of  legislation.  I  am  also  par- 
ticularly grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford j ,  for  his  invalu- 
able efforts  on  behalf  of  this  legislation. 
Certainly  to  all  of  the  other  Members 
we  worked  with  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  In  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee.  I  say  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
and  our  good-wlU  is  always  preserved. 
We  certainly  have  a  tireless  staff.  We 
have  mentioned  some  of  them.  However. 
I  commend  all  of  them  who  have  worked 
with  Gerry  Feder  and  Gene  Mittieman. 
They  are  all  to  be  commended.  It  has 
been  a  long  labor  and  a  labor  of  love. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  both  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  WnxiAMs; 
and  I  omitted — and  I  am  sure  that  he 
would  want  me  to  say  this — saying  that 
we  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd;  .  who  had  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility and  a  great  deal  to  do  with  con- 
triving the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment which  was  the  basis  for  our  ability 
to  pass  the  bill.  It  was  one  of  the  beet 
Jobs  I  have  ever  seen  him  do.  and  I  have 
seen  him  do  a  great  many. 

We  all  owe  him  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude and  so  does  the  country. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  is  so  generous 
suad  so  very  kind.  I  would  say  that,  but 
for  the  great  skill  and  ability  and  co- 
operation of  Mr.  JAvrrs.  Mr.  Williams. 
Mr.  Domiwick,  Mr.  Taft.  and  all  other 
Senators  who  participated  in  the  discus- 
sions leading  up  to  the  agreement,  no 
agreement  would  have  been  reached. 


NATIONAL  HOUSING  GOALS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  1991  which  will  be  called  up 
by  Mr.  Griffw  tomorrow.  He  wants  a 
roUcall  vote  on  that  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  May  we  know  what  the 
amendment  is? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  withdraw  my  request. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  have  no  objection,  Mr. 
President.  We  ought  to  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment  No.  1333 
which  will  be  offered  tomorrow  by  the 
assistant  Republican  leader  to  S.  1991. 
Unanimous  consent  for  this  purpose  has 
already  been  granted. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  254) 
was  read  the  first  time  by  title  and  the 
second  time  at  length,  as  follows : 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  avA  Bvute  of  Rej>- 
reaentativea  of  the  United  Statei  of  Ameriea 
in  Congreu  ouembZed,  That  there  ahall  be 
printed  aiul  bound  for  the  use  of  the  Sen- 
ate one  thousand  five  hundred  coplee  of  a 
revlaed  edition  of  Senate  Procedure  (origi- 
nally prepared  by  Charles  L.  V7atklnB  and 
Floyd  M.  Rlddlck),  to  be  prepared  by  Floyd 
M.  Rlddlck,  Parliamentarian  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  to  be  printed  under  the  super- 
vlBlon  of  the  author  and  to  be  distributed 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  That  notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  the  copyright  laws  and  regulations 
with  respect  to  publications  in  the  public 
domain,  such  revised  edition  of  Senate  Pro* 
cedure  shall  be  subject  to  copyright  by  the 
author  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  johit  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  254) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS WEICKER  AND  KENNEDY 
AND  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Uxnor- 
row  immediately  after  the  two  leaders 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Wiiaaa)  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  IS  minutes,  that 
he  be  followed  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
NSBT)  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes:  and 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  those  two  or- 
ders, there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  for  not 
to  exoeed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  8  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  254— 
AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTINO 
AND  BINDING  OF  A  REVISED  EDI- 
TION OP  "SENATE  PROCEDURE': 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  Senate  joint  resolution 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
NATIONAL  HOUSINQ  GOAL  hOT, 
S.  1991,  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business  the  Chair  lay  before  tbe  Senate 
S.  1991,  and  that  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, S.  3390,  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  remain  in  a  temporarily  laid-aside 
status  until  the  dose  of  buaiixess  on 
tomorzow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  UMTTATION  OP  TIME 
ON  QRIPPIN  AMENDMENT  TO  NA- 
TIONAL HOUSING  GOALS  ACT,  S. 
1Q91 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  very  able  a»- 
sUtant  Republican  leader.  I  a&k  unani- 
mous consent  that  time  on  the  amend- 
ment No.  1333  to  be  offered  tomorrow 
by  the  assistant  Republican  leader  to  S. 
1991  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  rather  than 
1  hour  as  previously  agreed  to,  and  that 
the  time  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled as  previously  agreed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  LIMITATION  ON  TIME 
ON  AMENDMENTS.  DEBATABLE 
MOTIONS  OR  APPEAUS  ON  S.   1991 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  astc  unanimous  corisent  that  time  on 
any  other  amendment,  debatable  mo- 
tion, or  appeal  in  relation  to  S.  1991  be 
limited  to  20  minutes,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  of 
such  and  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  Mil. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


8.  1991— MODIFICATION  OF  TIME 
LU^ITATION  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  instead  of 
the  IMz-hour  Umitation  on  S.  1991,  as 
previously  agreed  to,  there  be  a  time  lim- 
itation of  1  hour,  with  30  minutes  of  that 
1  hour  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  iMr. 
MrrcAU)  and  with  the  remaining  one- 
hall  hour  to  be  divided  and  controlled  as 
previously  agreed  to.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  HODSINO  GOALS- 
AMENDMENT 

/LMEIfOKKNT   NO.   1S3S 

M!r.  QRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  S.  1991,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  and 
upon  which  there  Is  a  time  limitation, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  leglBlatlve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Me.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  eonsmt  that  the  or- 
der for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY,  JULY  21,  1972,  TO  10  \M. 
ON  MONDAY,  JULY  24,  1972 

Mr,  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  tomorrow 
it  stand  in  adoumment  until  10  a.m.  on 
Monday  next.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock 
a.m.  After  the  two  leaders  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  Weicker)  will  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  IE  minutes,  after  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
'  Mr.  Ktnnidy  i  will  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  following 
which  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  Chair  will  lay  aside 
temporarily  the  unfinished  business,  S. 
3390,  which  will  remain  m  a  temporarily 
laid-sislde  status  throughout  the  day 
until  the  close  of  busmess  tomorrow. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, the  Chair  will  lay  before  the  Senate 
3.  1991,  which  deals  vvTth  national  hous- 
ing goals,  with  a  time  limitation  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto.  At  least 
two  roUcall  votes  will  occur  tomorrow, 
one  on  the  amendment  No.  1333  by  Sen- 
ator Griffin  and  the  other  on  final  pas- 
sage of  S.  1991  This  does  not  mean  that 
there  will  be  no  other  rollcall  votes,  but 
I  say  this  to  indicate  that  there  will  be 
at  least  two  rollcall  votes  tomorrow.  The 
first  rollcall  vote  could  occur  as  early 
as  11  a.m.  and  undoubtedly  will  occur 
not  later  than  11:30  a.m. 

Pollownng  the  disposition  of  S.  1991  no 
further  yea  and  nays  votes  are  expected 
tomorrow.  I  would  venture  a  guess  and 
go  out  on  a  limb  to  say  that  all  i-ollcaU 
votes  should  be  completed  by  not  later 
than  1:30  pjn.  tomorrow,  and  hopeftiUy 
earlier. 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  AM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  Eigreed  to,  and  at  9:25 
pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil  tomor- 
row, Pnday,  July  21.  1972,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  20,  1972: 

COBPORATION      FOB     PfBLIC      BROADCASTING 

niomas   B.    Curtis,    ot    Missouri,    to   be    a 
member  of  the  Board  oX  Directors  of  the  Cor- 


poration for  Public  Broadcasting  for  tht 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  March  28 
1976,  vice  John  Hay  Whitney,  resigned,  to 
which  office  he  was  appointed  during  the  list 
recesa  rf  the  Senate. 

U.S.  Army 

The  Army  National  Guard  officers  named 
herein  for  appointment  as  Reserve  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Army,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  lec- 
tions 693  (a)  and  3393 : 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  O'Nell  James  Dalgle,  Jr.,  438- 
16-0686,   Adjutant   General's  Corps. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  John  McCaddin,  2a»- 
23-6083,  Adjutant  General's  Corp. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Arthur  RoUo,  42&-I&. 
0737,  Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

Brig.  Gen.  Dana  Lee  Stewart,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Adjutant  General's  Corps. 
VS.  Navt 

Rear  Adm.  Prank  H.  Price,  Jr.,  XJB.  Nsvy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  lo 
serving. 

U.S.  Am  Force 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  ot  lieutenant  gen- 
eral under  the  provisions  of  section  8962,  title 
10,  of  the  United  States  Code : 

Lt.  Gen.  Marvin  L.  McNlckle,  278-36-t023PR 
(ma.Jor  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.8.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 8066.  to  be  aasigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  bj 
the  Preetdent  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
8066,  In  grade  as  follows : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  G.  Moore,  Jr.,  483-0»- 
9046FR  (major  general.  Regular  Atr  Force) 
U5.  Air  Force. 

Ik  TBI  Armt 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  In 
the  grade  specified,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3383 
through  3294: 

To  be  major 

McCormack,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  captain 

Fly,  Francis  L.,  Jr.,  415-64^2643. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grades  specified,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  3283  through  3294  and  3311 : 
To  be  major 

Humphrey,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
7*0  be  captain 

BaUard,  Joe  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cox,  Hubert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Culver,  David  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  lieutenant 

Anderson,  Frank  H.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bareford,  Jackson  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barton,  Cvrtis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Becker,  Garry  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blackwell.  Brendan  P.,  531-i4-7844. 

Blake,  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyd,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buys,  Albert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Caddy,  Nathan  V..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CaUahan,  Desmond  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cannon,  Carl  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carlson,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlamukee,  WlUlam  P.,  Jr.,  308-3a-8096. 
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nooler  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
STwrniam  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sjr,  Eobert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
STnJoal.  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
^JJT^lam  C.  4WM0-1138. 
fioid  David  L.,  804-6»-0610. 
2J^"tner,  Joi^ph  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SS^.  Denny  O.,  631-64^Mr 
SmrPeul  B.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
^Sitoon.  AUen  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
5S^n,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kav  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ISiiMn,  Artha  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knlgnt  J.  Baxter,  673-6fr-7316. 
SnU,  Lennart  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kulhavy,  Billy  J-  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urkln,  Jude  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawm,  Prank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ItcArthur,  Kathleen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mclntln.,  Jon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mltrook,  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Motes,  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mover  Raymond,  Jr.,  166-30—4779. 

Nelson,  Martin  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Norrls.  Roger  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Offlnew,  Gary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olson.  Mary  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oyloe  Myron  C.  50»-t8-0728. 

Parker,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

peduzzl.  Lawrence  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Perkins,  Andrew  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Po(de,  Lonnle  R.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eago,  LoulB  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlddle,  Stephen  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

RUey,  Ronald  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ritchie,  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robertson,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sean.  George  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ShAltry.  Mary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bhooner,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shooner,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  296  40  8448. 

Btokea.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Marcla  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Torovsky.  Richard  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Townsend,  Steven  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Velte,  Ijawwnce  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
wmiamB,  noyd.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wmiams,  Hugh  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
YtilUM,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Z«ruU.  Dletmar,  W.  L.,  13»-80-a«»4. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Baker,  Robert  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bald,  Jamee  P.,  Jr.,  187-8»-6479. 
Beroba^  Bbdtj  Lu,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blaol.  Gene  I^,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biotaaov,  Bruce  A..  618-8»-7483. 
Oazmaday,  Gerald  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cany.  William  F,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Claual.  Kruloo  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oloney,  Ijeroy  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gofer,  Duane  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooleman.  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conrad,  Stephen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davldaon,  Jamee  W„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Edmund  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demby,  Joe  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodge,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Domlny,  Matthew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douglas,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dudaah,   Steven   A.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kngelberger,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ettner.  Edward  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plsher,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prey,  Karen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garland,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grant.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Griffith,  Michael  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Griggs,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HaUlburton.  Nick  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hayes,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Herrlck,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Huston,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ihrke,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jayjock,  Anthony  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  James  D.,  46»-73-1399. 

Keehan,  Mark  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelly  Ohrla  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kind,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Livingston,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCllnton,   Nathaniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKnlght  Calvin  C,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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McLean.  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maeaey,  Baymon  E.,  43(>-88-4087. 
MendlB,  Douglas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MoTTlBon,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parla,  Thocnaa  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Sarah  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balchert,  Lawrence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlcketta,  Roger  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Samples.  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sclba,  Dennis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shaffer,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shuffier,  Jerry  W.,  2S0-63-««30. 

Sleslnger,  Victor  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stephens.  Dorothy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stiller,  Roberta  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stronach,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Swanson,  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Jerome  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tiuneta,  Jerrold  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

TuttlB,  Larry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Underwood.  Timothy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walzak,  Lawrence  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Washington,  Alvln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wolthuls.  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment m  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  provisions  of  Title  10, 
sections  691.  593  and  594: 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel,  Medical  Corps 

Mikhail.  Samtr  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor,  William  J.  Jr..  2o'7-4a-80S8. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  July  20,  1972: 

Ths  Whitx  Hovrsz. 

July  20.1972. 

Sttbvxrsivi  ACTrvrrms  CoirraoL  Boars 
Otto  P.  Otepka.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber   of    the    SubveiBl^e    Activities    Oontro! 
Board  for  the  term  expiring  August  9,  1976. 
which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  January  24. 

1972. 

RicBARD  Nixon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


RETIREMENT  OP  "QUS"  ROBINSON 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SODTB    CAROLIMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1972 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
saddened  to  hear  recently  that  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  G.  O.  "Gus"  Robin- 
son was  retiring  as  assistant  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
Savannah  River  plant.  As  an  editorial 
in  the  Allien  Standard  and  Review  points 
out,  Mr.  Robinson  was  one  of  the  "orig- 
inal small  nucleus  of  men  who  kept  the 
secret  of  plans  for  the  AEG  to  build  the 
plant  here  (Aiken)." 

During  the  period  of  his  involvement 
with  the  Savannah  River  plant.  Idi. 
RobinsOTi  witnessed  all  of  the  several 
variations  of  the  Intent  of  the  project: 
The  construction  Involving  over  36,000 
workers,  the  emphasis  on  defense  produc- 
tlm  and  its  present  development  of 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy. 

As  a  resident  of  Aiken.  Mr.  Robinson 
has  made  a  host  of  friends  and  haa  per- 
foimed  many  pi^llc  services.  Speaking  of 
his  retirement  plans,  the  editorial  reads: 

We  are  confident  that.  In  retirement,  his 
considerable  energies  merely  will  be  dlffer- 
mtly  channeled. 


Perhaps  sadness  at  this  retirement  Is 
not  in  order  but  rather  encouragement, 
for  now  that  Mr.  Robinson  has  served 
his  State  and  country  in  his  capacity  with 
the  AEC.  he  may  now  direct  his  abilities 
to  other  fields  where  they  can  be  equally 
productive. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  published  in  the  Aiken 
Standard  and  Review  of  June  29.  1972. 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

"Gus"  Robinson  Rktirino 

Recent  announcement  of  the  retirement  of 
G.  O.  (Gus)  Robinson,  assistant  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
Savannah  River  Plant,  represents  something 
of  a  mUestone.  He  wae  one  of  the  original 
small  nucleus  of  men  who  kept  the  secret  of 
plans  for  the  AEC  to  build  the  huge  faculty 
here. 

Mr.  Robinson  also  was  among  the  first  of 
the  AEC  staff  to  come  to  Aiken  before  con- 
struction of  the  awesome  plant  started.  He 
thus  qualifies  as  one  of  the  "plank  owners" 
of  the  Savannah  River  Plant. 

Over  this  period  of  time,  Mr.  Robinson  has 
wltneaoed  wide  variations  of  activity.  First. 
the  construction  stage  when  the  area  was 
literally  over-run  by  about  36,000  workers; 
next  the  emphasis  on  defense  production. 
and  currently  the  emphaaU  on  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  energy  and  on  research- 


A  former  newspaperman,  Mr.  Robliuson 
headed  up  the  formidable  public  relations 
task  of  the  AEC  throughout  this  area,  an 
undertaking  that  brought  him  a  number  of 
citations  and  awards.  He  has  written  three 
books,  two  of  them  relating  to  nuclear 
energy. 

Mr.  Robinson  Is  widely  known  in  the  com- 
mtinlty  and  has  a  host  of  friends.  We  are 
confident  that,  in  retirement,  his  consider- 
able energies  merely  wUl  be  differently  chan- 
neled. On  whatever  course  he  has  plotted  lor 
himself,  we  wlah  him  well. 


SAFEGUARD    OUR    FREEDOMS 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRKSENTATn'ES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1972 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  short  time  ago  Mrs.  Paul  J. 
Tunkls  was  installed  as  president  of  the 
California  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
One  of  those  present  at  this  ceremony, 
a  longtime  friend,  Vonnle  Eastham.  who 
is  chairman  of  status  of  women  section, 
the  Chlco  Women's  Club,  has  called  to 
my  attention  the  inaugural  address  given 
by  Mrs.  Tunkls  on  this  occasion. 
As  Mrs.  Eastham  commented  her  ad- 
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dress  contains  many  worthwhile  sugges- 
Uoas  which  If  followed  by  the  individual 
citizens  of  this  great  Nation  will  help  us 
safeguard  our  freedoms.  These  remarks 
were  of  such  significance  that  I  felt  it 
appropriate  to  share  them  with  my  col- 
leagues here  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Accordingly  I  insert  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  inaugural 
address  of  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Tunkls,  presi- 
dent, California  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs: 

aATWaVAMD     OUB     FlXXDOlCS 

A3  I  undertake  th«  re«ponMbUltleB  of  the 
ofllce  of  president  erf  the  CFWC.  I  call  for  a 
re&fllniuitloii  of  fattb  In  onz  oonetltutlonal 
form  of  government,  a  kindling  of  the  Ore  of 
faith  in  spiritual  valuea.  and  a  revltallzatlon 
of  our  Interest  In  community  and  public 
affairs. 

I  call  on  all  federated  clubwomen  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  every  American  the  prlvl- 
legee  and  accompanying  reaponslbllltlee  of 
living  under  a  democracy.  Being  foreign  born, 
and  an  American  by  choice.  I  did  not — and  I 
cannot — take  for  granted  the  many  fre«idoma 
and  privileges  which  the  native  bom  so  of- 
ten take  for  granted  as  their  birthright.  To- 
day, we  must  be  aware  of  the  threats  to  this 
great  country  frofn  the  outside,  and  more 
tragically  the  attacks  on  our  republic  from 
wlthm,  by  Irresponsible  persons  who  disre- 
gard hiunan  ajoi  divine  love,  mock  a  good 
day's  work,  and  bum  a  beautiful  flag. 

The  i>eople  of  the  United  States  of  America 
have  been  one  of  the  most  generous  on  this 
earth.  The  founders  were  kind  and  loving. 
so  we  have  In  us  a  mixture  of  all  the  love  a 
land  can  hold,  and  all  the  quarrels  of  a  crea- 
tive family.  But  we  are  fanatic  about  the 
word  "freedom."  We  cherish  the  freedom  to 
volimteer  freedom  to  live  without  fear;  free- 
dom from  hunger;  freedom  to  cast  our  ballot 
for  representative  or  Issue,  without  fear  of 
reprisal.  But  if  we  do  not  safeguard  our  free- 
doms, we  are  not  likely  to  enjoy  them  for 
long! 

Today,  our  overindulgence  and  permissive- 
ness have  brought  additional  threats  to  our 
freedoms.  Pollution,  for  example,  Is  people 
made — innocently  started,  but  deadly  peril- 
ous If  Ignored.  To  combat  these  threats,  our 
work  Is  to  alert,  educate  and  act. 

Let  us  put  teeth  into  our  resolutions  to 
conserve  our  natural  resources  (wltho\it 
losing  sight  of  the  cost)  and  protect  our  his- 
torical landmarks  and  museums — the  reposi- 
tories of  our  cultural  and  spiritual  past. 

Some  of  our  educational  programs  and 
facilities  ha^e  become  purposeless  facades 
behind  which  our  youth  are  not  adequately 
prepared  for  the  social  responsibilities  which 
lie  ahead.  As  women,  and  especially  In  our 
dual  roles  as  mothers  and  wives,  we  want 
our  children  prepared  for  a  profession,  trade, 
or  vocation.  As  clubwomen,  let  us  see  that 
all  schools  have  a  cafeteria  where  children 
may  get  a  hot  meal  for  a  nominal  amount. 
You  cannot  teach  a  child  to  spell  "apple" 
when  he  Is  hungry. 

In  public  communication  we  must  be  ever 
alert  to  the  dangers  of  thought  control 
through  the  psychological  effects  of  tele- 
vision, radio,  as  wrtl  as  motion  pictures  and 
Junk  mall. 

Family  life  must  be  strengthened  to  make 
the  American  home  once  again  a  haven  of 
security,  free  from  external  strife.  Especially 
important  ara  consumer  affairs,  now  the 
brunt  of  many  bad  }okaa.  inflation,  short 
walfht,  and  "gobbladegook"  labels  which 
must  come  under  our  study  and  scrutiny.  No 
lass  Important  are  care  and  respect  for  our 
aged.  If  we  are  to  uphold  the  fifth  command- 
ment. "Meals  for  the  Elderly,"  a  pilot  gov- 
ernment program.  Is  an  Ideal  one  for  our 
clubwomen  to  administer.  Already  I  am  In 
contact  with  our  legislators  to  find  out  how 
we  can  be  of  help. 

In  our  International  affairs,  we  should  en- 
courage our  American  youth  to  study  foreign 
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languages  so  that  they  can  bridge  the  people- 
to-i>eople  gap  of  communication  throughout 
the  world 

Effective  legislation  for  the  ph>-slcal  and 
mental  health  problems  of  our  people  has 
never  been  more  necessary.  And,  let  us  spur 
on  and  support  researchers  In  their  quest  to 
conquer  cancer,  which  claims  so  many  women 
in  their  prime  of  life. 

The  ups\irgence  of  drug  stddlctlon  and 
crime  has  shocked  us  all.  Women's  rights 
become  of  secondary  importance  when  a 
whole  generation  of  youth  Is  being  destroyed 
by  drugs.  By  the  same  token  we  must  work 
to  assure  the  victims  of  criminal  action  that 
we  will  not  tolerata  mockery  of  justice  and 
failure  to  punish  offenders;  justice  for  the 
victim  is  equally  important ! 

As  a  result  of  our  work  In  highway  safety 
many  lives  have  already  been  saved,  b&t  the 
danger  is  ever  present,  so  the  demand  for 
constant  vigilance  continues. 

In  the  fine  arts,  alienation  of  the  average 
citizen  from  the  artists  must  be  eliminated, 
for  no  matter  what  the  school  or  medium, 
the  artist  must  again  reach  the  human  heart, 
which  Is  starving  for  aesthetic  nourishment. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  visionary  to  see 
the  warning  signs  piling  up  all  about  us.  Our 
job  is  to  hold  fast  our  Ideals  and  muster  the 
courage  to  see  reality.  Because  of  our  love 
for  humanity,  we  women  can — and  will — be 
sucoessfUi  And  remember,  we  represent  fifty- 
three  percent  of  our  nation's  electorate! 

For  twenty-three  years,  ever  since  I  be- 
came an  American  citizen,  I  have  tried  to 
say  thank  you"  through  volunteer  service. 
To  do  this  effectively.  I  chose  the  medium 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
whose  constnictive  and  effective  volunteer 
programs  stood  firm  on  basic  democratic 
principles  Irrespective  of  the  attempt  of 
many  new  women's  organizations  to  re-ex- 
amine the  value  of  what  Is,  and  is  not,  Im- 
fKJrtant  In  women's  work,  the  QFWC's  world- 
wide program  has  never  lost  its  relevance. 

Since  the  progress  of  our  home  life  Is  in- 
extricably tied  to  the  cost  of  living,  I  recom- 
mend that  one  state  project  be  a  scholar- 
ship for  a  girl  or  woman  to  study  consumer 
affairs,  the  details  to  be  set  by  the  incoming 
executive  board. 

Also,  within  all  three  divisions  of  our  con- 
servation department,  let  us  promote  a  "Pen- 
mes  for  Popples"  project  to  plant  our  State 
flower  as  one  of  ovir  contributions  to  the  Bi- 
centennial Celebration  of  1976 — and  wher- 
ever this  brtght  little  flower  blooms  each 
spring,  it  win  remmd  us  of  our  many  bless- 
ings, of  our  good  fortune  to  live  In  this 
bountiful,  beautiful  land. 

And  so,  tonight,  let  us  re-dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  objectives  and  responslbUltlea 
of  o\ir  Federation;  let  us  thrill  to  the  excite- 
ment of  the  work  ahead:  let  us  anticipate 
the  rewards  and  joys  of  achievement  through 
volunteer  service;  and  above  all,  let  us  safe- 
guard our  freedoms  I 


NEWSPAPER  TAKES  LEAD  IN  CAM- 
PAIGN TO  CLEAN  RIVER  BANKS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VnCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  20,  1972 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a 
month  ago.  the  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
Dally  Mail  began  the  publishing  of  sig- 
nificant and  timely  articles  calling  public 
attention  to  the  deplorable  condition 
of  river  banks  in  the  Charleston  area. 

Rivers  are  Important  to  the  Charles- 
ton area.  They  were  the  means  by  which 
the  first  settlers  entered  the  region  more 
than  two  centuries   ago.  They  were  a 
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stimulus  to  the  development  of  «» 
great  industrial  complex  of  the  RsT 
awha  Valley.  They  remain  today  a  vttil 
transportation  link  and  are  among  Wut 
Virginia's  foremost  scenic  assets. 

The  reports  by  the  DaUy  Mall  re- 
vealed  that  there  has  been  wldeepread 
carelessness  by  the  individuals  and  bod. 
ness  firms  in  the  river  valleys  around 
Charleston.  Day  after  day,  photographj 
showed  that  trash  and  jtink  of  all  sorts 
are  haphaizardly  strewn  along  the  banks 
of  the  Kanawha,  Elk.  Coal,  and  other 
rivers. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  believed 
and  have  encouraged  concerned  cttl- 
zenry  to  act  for  the  creation  and  main, 
tenance  of  a  clean  environment.  The 
Daily  Mail  has  performed  a  commend- 
able public  service  in  bringing  to  the  at- 
tentlon  of  its  readers  the  degradation 
of  river  banks  in  the  densely  populated 
and  highly  industrialized  Charleston 
area.  I  hope  that  the  stimulus  of  this 
revelation  will  result  In  a  massive  and 
sustained  effort  to  return  river  banks 
in  the  Charleston  area  to  their  natural 
beauty. 

We  have  this  problem  in  scores  of 
streams  in  West  Virginia,  and  it  Is  a 
nationwide  problem.  In  my  hometown 
of  Elkins,  the  banks  of  the  Tygart  River 
were  littered,  within  the  city  limits,  un- 
til the  community  was  alerted  to  the 
unsatisfactory  situation  by  schoolchil- 
dren who  took  snapshots  of  the  ugly 
conditions  along  the  Tygart.  The  munt 
Inter-Mountain,  through  the  leadership 
of  Editor  Eldora  Nuzum,  commended 
the  children  and  published  their  pic- 
tures. A  cleanup  of  the  stream  banks 
was  the  result.  It  is  important  to  Iceep 
that  stream,  and  all  bodies  of  water, 
clean. 

The  task  apparently  will  not  be  easy 
in  the  Charleston  area  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  Reporter  John  Hendrlckson,  of 
the  Mail,  has  discussed  some  of  the  re- 
actions to  the  newspaper's  stories  and 
the  prospects  for  corrective  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou 
as  follows : 
[From  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  VtH 

July  14,  1972] 
New  Laws  Mat  Makk  Clkahino  Rivbmiki 

VliLimrm 

(By  John  Hendrlckson) 

Almost  a  month  has  passed  smoe  the  DsUj 
MaU  brought  to  the  attention  of  lU  resdtn 
the  deplorable  condition  of  the  rtverbtaki 
in  this  area. 

Since  that  time,  only  two  organlaatlont-- 
tbe  State  Department  of  Natural  Raioarat 
(DNR)  and  the  St.  Albans  Flotilla  of  tbi 
VS.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary— have  lodlfisttd 
an  mterest  in  initiating  action  to  claan  tip 
the  meoB 

Meanwhile,  a  second  cruise  along  the  rtrcn 
shows  that  private  citlsens  and  land  awttn 
have  done  Uttle  or  nothing  to  eradicate  tbt 
rubbish  that  Utters  the  rlTwrbanka. 

R«oent  days  of  hard  rain  have  not  wttM 
the  debris  Into  the  river. 

lHa  Junked  automobiles,  refrlgentco. 
washing  machines,  and  other  traab  oonttiUM 
to  rest  undisturbed. 

There  is  one  exception, 
"ftxcept   for   mud   deposited   on  leavti  ct 
trees  along  the  banks  of  the  Coal  Blvsr  (W- 
Ing  recent  high  water,  there  was  less  ofidntt 
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ol  rubbish  there  than  several  days  ago,  al- 

»hou«h  some  spoU  stlU  need  attention. 
"^SK^the  second  cruise,  DaUy  MaU  staff- 
.rt  met  K.  L.  Painter  of  St.  Albans,  one  of 
t«o  DNB  conservation  officers   assigned   to 
Kanawha  County. 

Planter  said  several  arresU  have  been  made 
during  the  past  Ave  years  for  Uttering  the 

with  a  sweep  of  his  hand  toward  a  pUe  of 
rubbish,  he  said  the  only  way  anti-lltterlng 
lAVi  can  be  successfully  enforced  is  to  have 
more  conservation  ofllcers. 

Us  said  the  conviction  rat*  of  those  ar- 
nsted  is  not  very  high  because  of  the  burden 
of  proof,  but  he  feels  this  wlU  change  with 

'*'one  problem  Painter  outlined  is  that  prop- 
erty owners,  when  confronted  by  ofllcers, 
deny  that  they  dumped  the  trash  on  their 
Dioperty  and  blame  the  act  on  someone  else, 

"But  with  new  laws,  we  can  now  arrest 
property  owners  and  they-  have  to  clean  up 
tiM  trash,"  Painter  said. 

"If  the  property  owners  cooperate  with  ua, 
we  wiU  try  to  see  that  they  get  a  light  sen- 
tMice,"  be  said. 

Painter  said  anyone  convicted  of  stream 
Uttering  must  clean  the  area. 

"Coal  Biver  looks  pretty  clean,"  Painter 
lald,  adding  that  several  places  have  been 
invesUgated  and  cleaned  in  the  past. 

One  of  those  areas  was  KIk  Blver  when 
leveral  years  ago  Painter  said  several  con- 
larvation  officers  and  other  employes  of  DNB 
worked  on  their  own  time  to  clear  trash 
from  the  river, 

"The  best  thing  that  can  happen  Is  to 
make  the  public  aware  of  the  situation," 
Painter  said. 

The  Dally  Mall  has  done  that,  and  will 
continue  to  focus  attention  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  rlverbanks  imtU  they  are  cleared 
of  debris,  thereby  making  this  8U»a  one  of 
ihe  most  scenic  in  West  Vlrgtala. 

What  is  needed  now  Is  for  citizens  to  roll 
up  their  sleeves,  and  with  the  donation  of  a 
barge  and  crane  for  the  heavier  pieces  of 
junk,  get  rid  of  the  garbage. 


THE   INDEPENDENT    BUSINESSMAN 
IS  LOSINa   A  MARKET 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  caLzrosNiA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  SpesUcer,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Greneral  Services  Admin- 
IstraticHi  is  to  facilitate  the^raiosport  of 
goods,  ecmomize  the  need^and  cost  of 
new  materials,  and  to  speed  their  pro- 
curemeot  for  the  use  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  a  sharing  program  within 
the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

In  1969,  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operaUon  Act  passed,  to  provide  GSA's 
facilities  to  grantees  of  Federed  assist- 
ance; these  grantees  Included  State  and 
local  governments  in  certain  cases.  The 
General  Service  Admlnlstratioo  rein- 
terpreted the  congressional  Intent  of 
OBA's  establishment  and  the  act,  by  at- 
tempting to  handle  procurement  of  all 
eoods  for  these  governments  beyond 
those  necessary  for  the  Federal  assist- 
ance programs.  Although  the  General 
Smiees  Administration  was  halted  then 
by  the  Congress,  the  wording  of  the  acts 
Uiat  prescribed  the  duties  and  Jurisdic- 
tion of  QBA  has  been  vague  oiough  to 
allow  the  GSA  to  again  attempt  to  pro- 
cure for  Federal  grantees.  The  General 
Services  Administration  was  to  procure 
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and  supiily  products  for  the  Federal 
agencies  only. 

Congressman  Wtmak's  bill  can  correct 
this  misinterpretation  of  GSA  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
acts  just  as  a  private  business  by  dis- 
tributing catalogs,  and  sending  sales- 
men to  their  buyers.  This  is  in  direct 
competition  with  small,  lndep«ident 
businessmen  when  those  buyers  are  re- 
cipients of  GSA  benefits  through  the 
grantee  program.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, which  I  have  mentioned,  and 
school  systems — which  continually  re- 
ceive Federal  assistance  through  na- 
tional programs — are  grantees  which 
form  a  major  part  of  the  trade  for  local, 
independeit  businessmen.  If  GSA  begins 
trade  with  these  concerns,  the  local  busi- 
nessmen lose. 

The  direct-cost  price  for  the  buyers 
will  be  lower  throuj*  GSA.  The  markup 
for  GSA  goods  Is  S'i  percent,  covering 
transportation,  and  breakage.  Tlieir 
overhead  is  handled  by  the  taxpayers, 
who  include  the  local  businessmen.  The 
overhead  for  these  businessmen  is  natu- 
rsOly  much  higher,  eliminating  the 
chance  to  compete  fairly.  Let  me  give  you 
an  example  of  the  damage  that  will  cc«ne 
to  small  businessmen,  plus  the  damage 
that  could  come  also  to  the  buyers  In  the 
long  nm.  reducing  the  cost-advantage. 

The  National  Audio-Visual  Association 
(NAVA)  would  lose  90  percttit  of  its 
business  if  the  school  systems  were  to 
receive  Its  goods  from  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  Films  accompany 
many  of  the  federaUy  funded  educa- 
tional programs.  Projectors,  complained 
one  member  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Businessmen,  would  be 
covered  by  the  grantee  program  as  nec- 
essary technical  eqxdpment  for  the  pro- 
gram, and  his  business  would  fail. 

The  schools  that  will  discontinue  buy- 
ing from  this  gentleman,  however  will 
lose  also.  The  dealer  provides  more  than 
just  the  product.  He  is  the  link  between 
the  manufacturer  and  the  buyer,  always 
available  since  he  is  local,  to  aid  the 
teachers  and  users  of  the  equipment.  He 
guarantees  the  product  and  checks  for 
default  when  the  goods  are  delivered. 
Through  GSA  procurement,  the  buyer 
must  hope  that  the  goods  he  received  in 
crates  are  in  perfect  condition. 

Mr.  Kenton  Pattie.  vice  president  and 
educational  director  for  NAVA,  exempli- 
fied the  problem  of  long  nin  damage  to 
the  teachers  and  school  with  these  fol- 
lowing four  points,  in  a  bulletin  dated 
May  1,  1972: 

1.  The  local  schotrf  loses  control  of  what 
it  can  buy  since  the  power  to  make  up  the 
OSA  supply  schedules  rests  with  the  Fedeial 
Oov«rmBient  In  Washington. 

2.  The  local  school  loeee  the  avaUabUlty 
of  a  nearby  dealer  who  can  rapidly  provide 
service,  replacement  parU,  in-service  train- 
ing, and  consultation   .   .   . 

3.  The  local  school  would  probably  be 
forced,  against  its  wUl,  to  hire  Its  own  serr- 
loa  and  maintenance  employees,  maintain  Its 
own  repair  shop,  store  its  own  complete  in- 
ventory of  parts  for  each  piece  of  equipment 
in  the  school  .  .  . 

4.  Teachers  and  administrators  alike  vrotild 
lose  the  avaUablllty  of  local  repreaentatlvet 
of  the  A-V  (Audio- Visual)  Industry  who  are 
today  available  on  a  daUy  basis  for  demon- 
strating and  explaining  the  latest  develop- 
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m«nts  In  this  rapidly  changing  Osld  of  edu- 
cation oocmn'onlcatlon. 

I  endorse  HJl.  15562  In  order  to  in- 
sure that  the  duties  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  are  clearly  outlined 
to  remain  within  the  Federal  Govem- 
mient  and  leave  those  recipients  of  the 
Federal  assistance  programs.  Federal 
grantees,  to  deal  with  both  the  local 
businessmen  and  the  Federal  Gtovem- 
ment  through  fair  competition  to  de- 
termine which  would  be  the  most 
profitable  to  both  p>artles. 

I  include  with  my  remarks  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Commissioner  Meeker  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  from 
executive  vice  president  Harrj-  McGee 
of  the  National  Audio-Visual  Associa- 
tion. This  letter,  dated  June  26,  1972. 
explains  their  endorsement  of  the  OMB's 
actions  of  stopping  the  GSA  procure- 
ment policy  for  the  grantees  and  why 
not  only  would  the  independent  busi- 
nessmen suffer,  but  also  the  local  com- 
munities. 
The  letter  follows: 

National  Atnao-VistTAL 

Absociatton,  Inc.. 
Fairfax.  Va..  June  26, 1972. 
Mr.  M.  S  MKKKra, 

Commiaaioner.  Federal  Supply  Service.  Gen- 
eral  Services   Adminiatraticm ,   Waahing- 
ton.  DC 
Deae  Mb.  Mxekeb:   This  letter  shall  con- 
stitute the  official  response  of  the  National 
Audio- Visual   Association    (NAVA)    concern- 
ing   the    proposed    change    in    regulations 
printed  In  the  Federal  Reffitter  of  Thursday. 
June   1,   1972,  with  respect  to  Q8A    'Dse  of 
Oovemment  Supply  Sources  by  Qrantees." 

As  the  trade  association  of  the  audio- 
visual industry  In  the  United  States.  NAVA 
represents  more  than  five  hundred  local 
dealers  and  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  man- 
ufacturers, suppliers,  and  materials  produc- 
ers. This  whole  matter  has  been  thoroughly 
dlaoTiBsed  throughout  our  industry  and  by 
the  NAVA  Board  of  Directors  and  the  posi- 
tion I  present  to  you  repreeents  the  views  of 
all  of  our  members. 

1.  We  fully  support  your  decision  to  change 
Part  101-26  and  to  delete  Part  101-S8,  thus 
ending  the  program  officially  begun  on 
AprU  17,  1971  (as  amended  and  expanded  De- 
cember 16,  1971),  and  unofficially  conducted 
for  many  months  prior  to  AprU,  1971, 

By  offering  QBA  supply  sources  to  Federal 
granteee,  OBA  Is  placing  the  Federal  govern- 
ment In  direct  and  indirect  competition  with 
the  mamben  of  thU  Association.  In  that 
most  local  dealer  memlsers  of  NAVA  do  90 
percent  of  their  business  with  grantees 
(schools  and  other  institutions  which  re- 
ceive some  Federal  grant  funds),  out  Arms 
are  today  bearltig  the  heaviest  btirden  Im- 
posed by  the  "Grantee  Program"  Continuing 
the  "Grantee  Program."  which  offers  alter- 
native sources  of  supply  for  local  granteee, 
involving  prices  typlcaUy  below  the  normal 
dlscotmt  offered  by  supplier  to  dealer,  will 
force  moet  NAVA  dealers  out  of  business  or, 
at  best,  dramatically  injure  them 

At  the  same  time  theee  small  audlo-vtoual 
firms  are  sustaining  total  disaster  or  irrep- 
arable damage,  the  Federal  government  is 
becoming  the  sole  source  or  sole  intermediary 
for  almoet  every  public  Institution,  state  and 
local  government  In  the  country,  "nils  de- 
velopment Is  contrary  to  the  beet  Intereata 
of  small  buslneesmen,  none  of  whom  can  ever 
expect  to  compete  succe— fully  with  the  Fed- 
eral government.  It  Is  also  contrary  to  the 
beet  interests  of  free  enterprtse,  a  system 
which  should  not  be  destroyed  by  govern- 
ment  competttloa  wltb  tbe  private  sector.  It 
Oles  in  the  face  of  the  stated  policy  of  tbe 
Nixon  Administration  wtilcta  said: 
The   above    authorisations   are   oot   oon- 
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•tatant  wtth  the  purpo6«  of  th«  Admlntatpa- 
tlont  policy  of  rell»nc«  on  the  private  enter- 
prise sy»tem  and  \a  particularly  objectionable 
In  thta  senee  becaviae  the  burden  of  OSA 
competition  fall*  more  heavUy  on  rbaII 
biietneaees  throughout  the  country.  (Frank 
Cartued,  Aaeoclate  Director.  Offlce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  May  10.  1973) 

Our  NAVA  projections  show  that  by  the 
end  of  the  1673-73  achoca  year,  virtuaUy  every 
grantee  in  America  will  be  buying  through 
the  Federal  government,  unless  the  changes 
you  propose  In  the  rederml  Regiater  (June  1 
1973)  are  begun  Immediately  after  the  June 
30  deadline. 

We  do  not  believe  the  Congress  ever  in- 
tended to  allow  OSA  to  offer  lU  supply 
sources  to  the  non-Qovemment  sector  and 
certainly  not  to  every  grantee  in  the  land 
Our  legal  advlaors  have  carefully  researched 
the  law  and  legal  precedent  on  this  problem 
and  have  concluded:  There  Is  no  Congres- 
sional or  legal  authority  for  the  "Orantee 
Paceram."  Any  programi  of  this  kind  shoiild 
be  prohibited  until  speclflcaUy  authorised  by 
Congress.  In  fact,  the  law  states  clearly  that 
GSA  supply  sources  are  to  be  available  only 
to  government  departments,  agencies  and 
bureaus. 

Small  b\islness  would  not  suffer  alone  If 
the  "Orantee  Program"  Is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. The  losses  to  local  communities  under 
the  "Orantee  Program"  will  be  lmmen.se: 

SinaU  flrma,  including  hundreds  of  audio- 
visual dealers  and  suppliers,  would  close  or 
shrink. 

Local  Jobs  would  be  lost. 

Local   tax   revenues   would   dry   up 

Leadership  offered  by  local  small  business- 
men would  be  diverted. 

Local  schools  and  other  institutions  would 
be  denied  the  right  to  have  local  service  from 
reputable  dealers  who  devote  extensive  efforts 
to  reliable  service,  warranty  coverage,  and 
product  training.  Instead,  local  grantees 
would  be  forced  to  secure  alternative  service 
and  parts  inventories.  It  is  possible  that  GSA 
might  have  to  offer  this  service,  or  that 
schools  would  be  forced  to  Institute  their 
own  service  program  at  the  cost  of  local  tax- 
payers. We  are  certain  that,  with  taxpayers' 
dollars.  OSA  Itself  would  never  be  able  to  ef- 
ficiently service  what  It  sells  or  procure  at 
anywhere  near  the  real  coet  savings  available 
through  the  competitive  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

Local  schools  would  be  buying  through  the 
mall  and  would  be  cut-off  from  local  indus- 
try representatives  who  are  available  at  short 
notice  to  consxUt  with  schools  on  the  latest 
developments  in  the  field  of  educational 
technology.  In  the  audio-visual  field  we  have 
found  that  new  Ideas  result  from  the  direct 
local  Interchange  of  Ideas  and  experience. 
Ont  dealers  must  have  direct  contact  with 
the  schools  If  our  Industry  Is  to  truly  serve 
the  real  needs  of  education. 

Cut  off  from  the  availability  of  a  local  A-V 
expert  from  industry,  such  as  the  NAVA 
member,  teachers  would  have  no  way  of  com- 
municating their  real  needs  to  the  Industry's 
producers  and  manufacturers.  Thus  the 
"Orantee  Program"  oould  freese  the  audio- 
visual field  In  mid-stream,  by  cutting  off  the 
all-Important  two-way  chain  of  oomm\inlca- 
tion.  Such  a  development  would  destroy  the 
goals  of  the  very  grants  the  "Orantee  Pro- 
gram" Is  supixised  to  help. 

Finally,  we  m\ist  state  that  the  OSA  prices 
In  no  way  represent  the  real  coets  to  the 
n.S.  taxpayer.  OSA  Is  a  subsidized  govern- 
ment agency  and  the  agency's  total  overhead 
Is  not  figured  Into  the  "prices"  charged  to 
grantee*.  The  old  adage  applies:  "You  can't 
get  something  for  nothing."  While  the  grant- 
ee gets  totally  unrealistic  prlcee,  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  will  be  getting  the  bUl  In  the 
form  of  Federal,  state  and  Ioc«l  taxes  for  the 
unaccounted  overhead. 

No  matter  what  price  the  government  Is 
able  to  offer,  when  all  the  real  costs  are  to- 
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tailed,  It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  the  gov- 
ernment could  ever  reach  the  level  of  effi- 
ciency offered  by  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem. Why? 

The  government  does  not  operate  on  a  prof- 
It-and-loss  basis  and  thus  the  expenses  of 
the  "Orantee  Program"  could  noc  be  under 
the  pressure  of  competition. 

Whereas  NAVA  dealers  must  bid  against 
their  competitors  for  all  local  school  or- 
ders— thus  being  forced  to  keep  real  coets 
low — the  government  has  none  of  the  pres- 
sure applied  by  the  open  bidding  process.  We 
have  witnessed  some  extremely  high  cost- 
overruns  on  federally  funded  programs  where 
business  competition  was  non-existent. 
Might  not  the  same  thing  happen  m  the 
"Orantee  Program?" 

2.  We  have  previously  offered  no  comment 
on  the  proposals  In  the  Federal  Register  wtth 
respect  to  Part  101-43.  concerning  surplus 
and  excess  property  We  are  concerned  that 
a  number  of  the  public  comments  you  have 
received  from  grantees  do  not  properly  dis- 
tinguish between  Parts  101-26  and  101-33. 
(the  "Orantee  Program"  which  threatens 
small  business)  and  Part  101-43  (the  sur- 
plus and  excess  property  program ) .  The  com- 
ments you  receive  under  101-43  should  be 
considered  as  entirely  separate  from  com- 
ments on  the  "Orantee  Program."  We  would 
be  deeply  concerned  If  you  delay  a  decision 
with  respect  to  101-26  and  101-33  because  of 
problems  you  face  with  101-43, 

Instead,  we  urge  you  to  announce  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  that  you  have  In  fsuit 
changed  101-26  as  proposed  and  that  you  are 
deleting  101-33  Any  delay  In  acting  on  pro- 
visions In  101-26  and  101-33  will  result  In 
continued  economic  losses  for  thovisands  of 
small  businesses.  Including  most  NAVA  mem- 
bers. The  audio-visual  Industry  Is  small  and 
delicate  and  Is  being  seriously  harmed  by 
the  continuation  of  the  "Orantee  Program. ' 

3.  With  respect  to  Implementation  of  clos- 
ing down  the  "Orantee  Program"  we  must 
'tress  the  need  for  rapid — 

Rescinding  of  all  authorizations,  on  a  retro- 
active basis. 

Notification  to  all  Federal  granting  agen- 
cies which  Issue  letters  of  authorization. 

Cut-off  of  all  grantee  orders  In  the  pipe- 
line, with  Instructions  that  they  be  referred 
to  attention  of  local  dealers  and  that  all  ves- 
tiges of  the  "Grantee  Program"  be  removed 
from  OSA  supplied  contracts  and  computer 
systems 

Prohibition  issued  to  all  OSA  Regional  Of- 
fices directing  that  OSA  shall  not  buy  with 
Federal  funds  for  a  grantee.  We  frequently 
found  OSA  Regional  OfQces  abusing  the 
power  of  a  Federal  agency  by  bujrtng  for 
grantees  and  then  having  the  goods  shipped 
to  the  grantee.  This  practice  must  be  stopped 
Immediately. 

.Again  we  fully  endorse  the  position  to  the 
Offlce  of  Management  and  Budget  and  sub- 
scribe entirely  to  the  position  of  Prank 
Carluccl,  as  presented  in  his  May  16,  1972 
letter  to  former  Acting  Administrator.  Rod 
Kreger. 

May  I  Just  close  by  quoting  from  the 
Small   Business   Act   of   1953: 

It  Is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  government  should  aid.  counsel,  as- 
sist and  protect,  insofar  as  poeslble,  the  In- 
terests of  small  business  concerns  In  order  to 
preserve  free  competitive  enterprise  ...  (15 
use.  par.  631,  1964) 

This  is  essentially  our  view:  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  help  small  businessmen 
whenever  possible  You  would  help  more 
than  40,000  small  businessmen  If  you  imme- 
diately move  to  stop  the  "Orantee  Program" 
as  proposed  Ln  the  Jtme  1,  1972  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

Slncerelv, 

Hakbt  R    McOkc, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


July  20,  197$      I      j^y  20,  1972 


TRY  JANE  FONDA  FOR  TREASON 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

or   GXOXGIA 

IN  THie  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATTVBB 

Thursday,  July  20,  1972 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  never  cease  to  be  aimazad  bo* 
people  who  grow  up  in  a  land  of  tnt- 
dom  and  opportunity,  such  as  the  United 
States,  can  turn  upon  this  their  own 
country  blindly  taking  the  side  of  a  to- 
talitarian enemy.  Actress  Jane  Fooda 
has  made  a  trip  to  North  Vietnam  and 
has  broadcast  one  or  more  times  over 
Radio  Hanoi  directing  her  r«narks  to 
American  servicemen.  Obviously  she  is 
trying  to  demoralize  them  and  attempt- 
ing to  get  them  to  disobey  orders.  Oa 
July  17,  1972.  she  spoke  over  Hanoi  radio 
and  said  in  part: 

This  Is  Jane  Fonda  speaking  from  Hanoi, 
and  I'm  speaking  particularly  to  the  VS. 
servicemen  who  are  stationed  on  the  ilr- 
craft  oarrters  In  the  OtUf  oif  Tonkin,  la  tb* 
7th  Fleet,  In  the  Anglloo  Corps  in  the  soutJi 
of  Vletnajn. 

I  visited  a  hospital  today,  the  Bach  Mat 
hoepltal.  I  saw  a  huge  bomb  crater  In  tlie 
center  of  the  hospital.  It  was  obvloiuty 
dropped  there  on  purpose.  With  the  kind  of 
bombs,  the  kind  of  techniques  that  hive 
been  developed  now,  you  know,  particularly 
you  pilots  know,  that  eux^ldents  like  that 
don't  happen.  This  was  no  accident.  It  de- 
stroyed WBfds  filled  with  patients.  It  de- 
stroyed hospital  equipment.  It  killed  some 
doctors.  It  la  a  terrible  thing  to  see  what 
has  been  done. 

Why?  Why  do  you  do  this?  Why  do  you 
follow  orders  telling  you  to  destroy  a  hos- 
pital or  bomh  the  schools. 

Miss  Fonda  knows  that  there  are  no 
orders  to  bomb  hospitals  but  to  the  con- 
trary every  effort  is  made  to  avoid  them. 

The  thrust  of  her  statements  truly  ap- 
pear to  be  designed  to  cause  the  Ameri- 
can troops  to  disobey  the  orders  of  their 
country.  Frankly,  I  am  astoimded  that  an 
American,  even  Miss  Fonda,  would  so 
overtly  side  with  an  enemy  who  has  an 
oflacially  announced  policy  of  causing 
terrorism  in  South  Vietnam.  An  enemy 
who  have  assassinated  more  than  30,000 
schoolteachers,  policemen,  and  civic  offi- 
cials through  brutal  ambush  in  South 
Vietnam.  An  enemy  who  have  bombed 
school  buses,  cafes,  indiscriminately,  and 
who  at  every  opportunity  will  lob  a  rocket 
into  a  city,  caring  not  where  It  hits,  wily 
that  it  creates  destruction  and  terror. 

Clearly  Miss  Fonda  is  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  and  clearly  she  \s 
closing  her  eyes  deliberately  and  Inten- 
tionally against  the  terror  of  the  enemy. 
She  is  closing  her  eyes  to  the  brutal  maa 
executions  by  the  North  Vietnamese  dur- 
ing the  Tet  offensive  when  4,000  South 
Vietnamese  were  executed  at  Hue  and 
then  buried  in  a  common  grave  by  bull- 
dozers. 

Clearly  Miss  Fonda  has  chosen  tne 
enemy's  side,  the  side  of  an  enemy  so 
brutal  that  when  they  have  taken  town* 
in  South  Vietnam  they  have  systemati- 
cally gone  about  murdering  and  execut- 
ing civic  officials  who  believe  In  democ- 


-^  »nd  the  right  of  the  South  Viet - 
'*2eito  determine  their  own  destiny^ 
°*SS^  Miss  Fonda  is  making  her 
stSments  to  further  her  career  as  an 
Za^  that  publicity,  good  or  bad,  helps 
?S*Se8s'  career.  If  this  Is  her  re^on. 
S^  Mtlons  are  all  the  more  despicable. 
?fbw  reason  Is  to  cry  out  against  hu- 
IJ  suffering,  why  does  she  not  decry 
5f  brutal  terrorist  tacUcs  of  the  North 
^amese.  The  fact  that  ^he  on^y  con- 
Zans  her  own  »untry  and  not  the 
Zms  puts  the  Uefto  any  statements  she 
SflTmake  that  she  is  concerned  about 
San  suffering.  Jane  Fonda  by  her  faU- 
nreto  cry   out   against   the   terrorist 
Sties   of    the    North    Vietnamese    iB 
nutting  a  lie  to  any  statement  she  may 
Ztke  that  her  concern  is  for  humanity. 
K  is  obvious  by  her  actions  that  Miss 
Fondas  concern  lies  in  one  of  two  reahns. 
OM   she  desires  to  see  a  Communist 
dictator  seiae  control  over  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  by  whatever  means  they 
desire  to  employ,  or  two,  she  is  so  cold  and 
cauous  to  human  suffexing  that  she  would 
uae  the  emotion  of  the  Vietnam  war  as 
a  vehicle  by  which  she  obtains  pubUclty 
hoping  that  this  will  further  her  movie 
career  and  put  green  Yankee  dollars  in 
her  bank  account. 

It  is  interesting  that  there  has  not  been 
even  one  report  in  the  press  of  any  state- 
ment attributed  to  Miss  Fonda  where  she 
has  condemned  the  North  Vietnamese  for 
their  massive  land  invasion  against 
South  Vietnam  last  spring.  I  wonder  if 
she  at  any  time  mentioned  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  the  slaughter  of  the  thou- 
sands of  South  Vietnamese  civilians,  in- 
cluding children,  women,  and  old  men  as 
they  fled  the  ruthless  North  Vietnamese 
invader.  I  wonder  if  Jane  Fonda  ever 
asked  the  North  Vietnamese  why  they 
had  a  deliberate  policy  of  trying  to  cause 
terrorism  through  extremist  actions  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  wonder  if  Jane  Fonda 
ever  brought  up  the  question  of  American 
POW's  and  why  the  North  Vietnamese 
will  not  adher  to  the  Geneva  Convention 
regarding  the  treaty  of  POW's. 

In  my  c«3inion  Jsme  Fonda  is  a  de- 
spicable individual  not  deserving  of  any 
of  the  fruits  of  this  country.  The  actions 
of  Jane  Fonda,  as  reported  over  Radio 
Hanoi,  I  sincerely  believe  constitute  trea- 
son against  this  country  and  I  have  re- 
quested the  Attorney  General  to  fully 
investigate  the  matter  with  the  aim  of 
bringing  treason  charges  against  Miss 
Fonda.  For  me  to  do  suiy  less  would  be  to 
neglect  the  duty  I  owe  to  aill  loyal  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  full  text  of  Jane  Fonda's  reported 
speech  over  Radio  Hanoi  of  July  17,  1972 
follows : 

Hanoi  Radio  Carres  Talk  ATTBiBtrrED  to 
Jaice  Poitoa 
Last  week,  actress  Jane  Fonda  visited 
Hanoi's  Bach  Mai  hospital  which  was  seri- 
ously damaged  by  U.S.  bombs  during  a  re- 
cent air  raid.  After  the  visit  she  had  this 
to  talk  to  American  servicemen  stUl  Involved 
In  the  Vietnam  war.  [PoUows  recorded  female 
voice  with  American  accent] 

This  is  Jane  Fonda  speaking  from  Hanoi, 
and  I'm  speaking  particularly  to  the  U.S. 
MTTlcemen  who  are  stationed  on  the  aircraft 
carriers  In  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin,  In  the  7th 
Fleet,  In  the  Angllco  Corpe  In  the  south  of 
Vietnam. 

You  are  very  far  away,  perhaps,  and  re- 
moved from  the  country  that  you're  being 
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ordered  to  shoot  shells  at  and  bomb.  And 
so  It's  perhaps  very  hard  for  you  to.  to  under- 
stand in  concrete  human  terms  what  the 
effects  of.  of  these  bombs  and  these  shells 
are  having. 

I'm  sure  If  you  knew  what  was  Inside  the 
shells  that  you're  dropping,  you  would  ask 
yourself  as,  as  I  have  been  doing  for  the  last 
few  days  since  I  have  seen  the  victims:  What 
do  the  men  who  work  for  Honeywell  and  the 
other  companies  m  the  milted  States  that 
Invent  and,  and,  and  make  these  weapons— 
what  do  they  think  to  the  morning,  at  break- 
fast? vrhAt  do  they  dream  about  when  th«y 
sleep  at  night? 

Yesterday,  I  went  through  the  war  muse- 
um in  Hanot  where  there  Is  a  display  of  all 
the  different  kinds  of  antipersonnel  v^eapons 
the  different  kinds  of  bombs,  the  guava 
bomb,  the  pineapple  bomb,  the  spider  bomb. 
different  kinds  of  shells  that  contain  toxic 
chemicals,  the  new  kmds  of  napalm,  combi- 
nations of  napalm  and  phosphorus  and  ther- 
mite. The  list  is  endless  as  are  the.  the  vic- 
tims from  these  weapons.  And,  it  absolutely 
amazed  me,  the  length  to  which  mans 
mind— or  at  least  some  men  In  the  Unit«i 
States— their  minds  have  gone  to  create 
new  ways  of  kUllng  people.  They  ^urt  ^''^ 
to  die  very  much  themselves  to  think  this 
much  about  new  ways  of  kUlIng  people. 

I  don't  know  what  your  officers  tell  you 
that  you  are  dropping  on  this  country.  I 
don't  know  what  your  officers  tell  you,  you 
are  loading,  those  of  you  who  load  the  bombs 
on  the  planes.  But,  one  thing  that  you  should 
know  is  that  these  weapons  are  Illegal  and 
that's  not.  that's  not  Just  rhetoric.  They  are 
outlawed,  these  kind  of  weapons,  by  several 
conventions  of  which  the  United  States  was 
a  signatory— two  Hague  conventions.  And  the 
use  of  these  bombs  or  the  condoning  the  use 
of  these  bombs  makes  one  a  war  crlmlnsJ. 

The  men  who  are  ordering  you  to  use  these 
weapons  are  war  criminals  according  to  Inter- 
national law,  and  In,  m  the  past,  tn  0«™a^ 
and  tn  Japan,  men  who  were  guilty  of  these 
kind  of  crimes  were  tried  and  executed. 

Now  I  know  that  you  are  not  told  these 
kind  of  things,  but,  you  know,  history 
changes.  We've  witnessed  Incredible  chaiiges 
for  sample  In  the  United  States  In  the  last 
5  years  The  astounding  victory  that  has  just 
bee.i  won  by  George  McGovem,  for  example, 
who  who  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic 
Party  Is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  changes 
that  are  going  on— an  example  of  the  over- 
whelming, overwhelming  feeling  In  the 
United  States  among  people  to  end  the  war. 
McOovern  represents  all  that  is  good  to  these 
people.  He  represents  an  end  to  the  war,  an 

end  to  the  bombing.  tt„.*-h 

The  women  and  the  mothers  in  the  United 
States  are  weeping  for  the  damage  and  death 
and  destruction  that  is  being  caused  to  the 
mothers  of  Vietnam.  Very  soon,  very  soon 
even  the  people  in  the  United  States  who 
have  not  yet  spoken  out  wlU  be  admltttng 
that  this  war  Is  the  most  terrible  crime  that 
has  ever  been  created  against  humanity. 

It  may  be  very  difficult  for  you  who  have 
been  asked  to  fight  It  to.  to  thmk  about  the 
war  in  a  new  kind  of  way,  to  not  think  about 
It  in  an  abstract  way.  to  not  think  about  It 
as  eome  sole  land  down  there  underneath 
your  planes  or  beyond  the  sight  of  your  guns, 
that  la  Just  sand  or  rubble  or  treee  with  a 
lot  of  gooks  or  CTharUee  or  whatever  you'w 
been  taught  to  call  the  people  who  Uve  here. 
This  Is  a  country  that  Is  4.000  years  old. 
It  IB  a  very  rich  country,  It  has  a  rich  culture, 
It  has  a  rich,  a  rich  growth.  The  trees  are 
lush,  the  flowers  are  beautiful.  Tve  been  to 
many  countries  around  the  worid.  I  have 
traveled  vrtdely,  I've  been  very  fortunate^ 
Never  In  my  life  have  I  been  tn  a  country  of 
people  that  are  so  loving,  and  so  non- 
alienated.  They  are  truly  at  peace  with  their 
land  and  with  each  other.  What  do  you  see 
m  the  streets?  You  see  people  holding  hands, 
arms  around  each  other,  helping  each  other, 
talking  to  each  other,  hugging  each   other. 
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working  together  In  the  fields.  Theee  are 
p«tasanU.  These  are  people  who  are  used  to 
being  part  of  their  land.  Their  clothee  are 
stained  with  the  land,  their  houses  are  made 
with  land.  ^    ^ 

Thwe's  an  expression  that  la  used  to 
deecrtbe  Vietnamese  women,  which  says;  Feet 
m  the  dust  and  hands  In  the  mud.  And  you 
see  aU  theee  beauUful  Vietnamese  women 
leaning  over  In  the  rloe  fields,  with  their 
hands  la  the  mud  planting  the  rice.  Their 
pagodas  are  made  of  mud. 

And  their  land  la  being  destroyed.  Why? 
CertaliUy  not  for  anything  that  Is  in  your 
interests,  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States, 
or  tn  the  Interests  of  any  of  the  people  in 
the  United  States  except  the  very  few  peo- 
ple who  are  determined  'o  p. cent  the  nation 
of  Vietnam  from  aclUeving  freedom  and 
Independence. 

How  this  oame  about  is  an  astonishing 
thing.  How  It  Is  that  a  country  Uke  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  fought  for 
Its  own  freedom  and  independence,  has  be- 
come a  nation  which  will  deprive  another 
nation  of  freedom  and  independence  is  some- 
thing that  we  win  all  have  to  answer  one 
day.  We'll  all  have  to  find  out  how  this 
came  about.  But  right  now,  we  must,  we 
must  stop,  we  must  stop  dropping  theee 
tx>mbs  on  the  people  of  Vietnam. 

I  visited  a  hospital  today,  the  Bach  Mai 
hospital.  I  saw  a  huge  bomb  crater  :n  the 
center  of  the  hoepital.  It  was  obviously 
dropped  there  on  purpose.  With  the  kind  of 
bombs,  the  kind  of  techniques  that  have 
been  developed  now,  you  know,  particularly 
you  pUots  know,  that  accidents  like  that 
don't  happen.  This  vas  no  accident.  It  de- 
stroyed wards  filled  with  patients  It  de- 
stroyed hospital  equipment.  It  killed  some 
doctors.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  see  what  has 
been  done. 

Why?  Why  do  you  do  thU?  Why  do  you 
follow  orders  telling  you  to  destroy  a  hospital 
or  bomb  the  schools.  Do  you  know  what 
happens  to  the  women  when  the  napalm  that 
you're  dropping  lands  on  them?  You  have  no 
idea.  Deformed  hands,  necks  twisted  out  of 
shape,  women  with  five  chUdren  who  were 
working  women  are  used  to  working  with 
their  hands,  who  were  lovely  and  aUve  and 
gnu^eful — the  way  Vietnamese  women  are 
with  the  long  black  hair — twisted  out  of 
shape,  not  dead,  not  spared  the  pain  and  the 
misery  of  bvlng  as  a  mutilated  person,  for- 
ever In  physical  pain. 

Why.  why  Is  this  being  done?  The  victims 
In  the  hospltaU  with  thousands  of  holes  m 
their  body,  from  the  steel  peUets  that  are 
being  dropped,  and  even  worse  now  the  Nixon 
administration  hae  gone  one  step  further 
from  the  Johnson  art  ministration — the  steel 
peUeta  have  been  perfected,  they're  now 
plastic,  rough-edged  plastic.  'Why?  Because 
:Dlastlc  doesn't  show  up  on  X-rays,  which 
means  that  these  people  spend  the  rest  of 
their  lives  with  their  bodies  filled  with  plas- 
tic pelleU  and  every  time  they  move,  it  causes 
excruciating  agony. 

The  women  that  I  have  talked  to  who  were 
not  even  under  your  bombs  but  came  to 
help  victims  of  the  chemical  bombs,  and  the 
ohemloal  toxic  gasaes  were  so  strong  that 
even  after  the  bomb,  long  after  the  bomb 
had  exploded  when  these  women  came  to 
save  the  other  people,  they  got  sick.  And. 
and  weeks  and  months  later  they  still — they 
pass  out,  they  have  headaches,  they  are  losing 
their  memory.  Women  who,  who  were  preg- 
nant are,  are,  are  giving  birth  to  deformed 

babies.  „   ....  ^ 

How  can  It  be  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  caused  this  kind  of  terrible,  ter- 
rible suffering  on  a  nation  so  far  away?  On 
a  nation  that  has  caused  us  no  harm?  I 
moan,  what  do  you  think?  That  the  Viet- 
namese people  are  going  to  row  acroea  the 
Pacific  In  canoes?  So  I  ask  you  and  I  will 
continue  to  ask  you  as  long  as  I  am  here  and 
I  ask  you  as  an  American  and  I  ask  you  be- 
cause I  cry  every  night  wtxen  I  think  of,  of 
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wbmt  theie  peopla  are  haTlng  to  go  through, 
and  I  cry  every  night,  when  I  thin*  of  the 
danger  that  ta  being  done  to  them  because  of 
the  bombing  of  their  dlkee.  And  I  aay  why? 
And  I  say  that  the  time  haa  come  for  ua  to 
•top  It.  (recording  enda] 

That  was  American  movie  actreea  Jane 
Ptonda  addieaslng  US.  servicemen  Involved  In 
the  Indochina  war. 


SALT     TREATY     FREEZES     UNITED 
STATES  AS  A  POOR  SECOND 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or   CiLlJTOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  20.  1972 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publican Party  In  1968  pledged  itself  to 
a  comprehensive  program  to  restore  the 
preeminence  of  UJ3.  military  strength. 
This  has  also  been  the  goal  of  many 
Democratic  Members  of  this  body.  Now 
many  are  willing  to  abandon  it  for  the 
SALT  agreements  with  Soviet  Russia  de- 
spite the  virtually  unbroken  Communist 
record  of  treaty  violations  and  scorn  for 
the  obUgatlon  of  keeping  their  pledged 
word.  The  peace  the  SALT  advocates 
think  they  are  promoting  may  well  turn 
out  to  be  the  peace  of  the  grave  of  the 
American  Republic. 

Following  is  an  outstanding  analysis  of 
SALT  by  Phyllis  Schlafly.  who  has  de- 
voted years  of  study  to  the  military 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  appearing  in  her  June  1972  re- 
port: 

SALT  TaXATT  PaxizaB  Unitxo  STATia  as  a 
Pooa  SzcoND 

*'Thl8  was  the  weak  that  changed  the 
world."  Thoee  words  of  President  Nixon  about 
hla  week  In  Red  China  were  not  applicable 
then,  but  they  surely  apply  to  his  week  in 
the  Soviet  Union  culminating  with  the  sign- 
ing of  the  SALT  Pact. 

For  the  first  time  In  history,  a  great  nation, 
at  the  peak  of  Its  economic  and  military 
strength,  surrendered  Its  military  leadership 
without  even  a  whimper  to  a  nation  having 
only  half  its  productive  capacity. 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  this  U  ushering 
in  a  "generation  of  peaoe"  has  succtimbed 
to  the  most  fatuous  delusion  since  Prime 
Minister  Neville  Chamberlain  went  to  Mu- 
nich In  1038,  signed  a  treaty  with  Hitler,  and 
announced  that  this  would  give  us  "peace  In 
our  time." 

The  acclaim  of  the  SALT  Treaty  by  the 
politicians  is  the  biggest  exercise  in  self-de- 
ception since  the  New  Deal  claque  hailed  the 
Yalta  sellout  at  1946  (In  the  words  ot  Ma- 
jority Leader  Alben  Barkley)  as  one  of  the 
most  Important  steps  ever  taken  to  promote 
peaoe  and  happiness  In  the  world.'* 

The  SALT  Pact  Is  the  obituary  of  VS.  stra- 
tegic power.  It  wUl  guarantee  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion control  of  the  free  world  on  Its  own 
terms.  It  clearly  freeaes  the  United  States 
Into  a  poor  second  place  so  that  we  will  have 
to  accept  any  ultlmatiim  the  Kremlin  booaes 
deliver. 

Read  what  the  SALT  Pact  wUl  do — and 
weep  for  our  lost  military  superiority,  lost 
military  p&rlty.  and  supine  acceptance  of 
inferiority. 

L.ANT>-BA8X0   ICBM'S 

"The  parties  undertake  not  to  start  con- 
struction of  additional  fixed  land-based  In- 
tercontinental ballistic  missile  (ICBM> 
launchers  after  July  1,  1073."  (Interim  Agree- 
ment. Article  I) 

This  section  freezes  the  United  States  In 
a  position  of  Inferiority  to  the  Soviet  Union 
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in  the  weapons  which,  because  of  their  fan- 
tastic power,  will  rule  the  world. 

This  section  freezes  the  United  States  to 
a  ag\ire  of  l.OM  ICBM's.  The  SovleU  have 
1,618  ICBM's.  This  means  that  President 
Nixon  has  guaranteed  the  Sovleu  a  superi- 
ority of  at  least  53  per  cent  more  land-based 
ICBMs  than  we  have. 

In  addition  to  the  1,618  ICBMs,  the  Soviets 
now  have  "more  than  90  large  new  missile 
silos  .  .  about  a  third  larger  than  the  88-8. 
the  biggest  Soviet  missile  that  has  been  de- 
ployed.'  ( The  New  York  Timet.  AprU  23, 1972. 
page  1 .  Other  authorities  have  said  the  num- 
ber Is  1(X).)  Since  construction  has  already 
been  started  oii  these  gigantic  new  missiles, 
the  SALT  Pact  will  permit  the  Soviets  to 
complete  them.  The  United  States  does  not 
have  a  single  additional  ICBM  under  con- 
struction. 

Completion  of  these  new  missiles  will  give 
the  Soviets  62  per  cent  more  ICBMs  than  the 
United  Slates  Is  permitted  under  the  SALT 
Pact. 

By  making  the  cutoff  date  July  1,  1972, 
this  one-sided  agreement  rewards  the  Soviets 
for  having  engaged  In  a  rapid  mlssUe-bulld- 
ing  program  during  the  past  3'/i  years — and 
punishes  the  United  States  for  the  Nixon 
Administration's  fatal  and  secret  decision  to 
keep  our  country  in  a  S'j  year  missile  freeze. 
The  Soviets  attained  their  great  superiority 
over  us  In  numbers  of  missiles  during  the 
Nixon  years.  The  3',i  year  Nixon  mlssUe 
freeze  has  done  irreparable  damage  to  the 
United  States  by  allowing  the  Soviets  to  gain 
this  big  lead — and  this  new  Soviet  superi- 
ority Is  now  made  permanent  by  the  SALT 
Pact. 

The  cutoff  date  of  July  1.  1972  proves  that 
the  SALT  Talks  have  been  exactly  what  many 
of  us  have  been  predicting  ever  since  they 
started  2i.a  years  ago.  namely,  a  Soviet  stall 
to  keep  the  United  States  from  building 
weapons,  while  the  Soviets  raced  ahead  to 
reach  the  degree  of  superiority  they  feel  Is 
necessary  to  control  the  world. 

Why  aren't  1.054  ICBMs  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect America?  Because,  since  we  will  never 
strike  first,  the  real  test  of  US.  sxirvlval  is 
not  how  many  missiles  we  have  In  a  peace- 
time Inventory,  but  how  many  we  will  have 
left  after  a  surprise  attack.  Our  U.S.  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research,  Dr.  John  8.  Pos- 
ter. Jr..  has  testified  that  when  the  Soviets 
have  "a  Uttie  over  400  S8-9s,"  they  can 
knock  out  all  but  a  small  fraction  of  our 
1,000  Mlnuteman  missiles.  They  have  at  least 
300  SS-9's  now  When  the  Soviets  use  their 
SS-9s  to  knock  out  nearly  all  our  Minute- 
man  mlssUes,  they  will  stlil  have  1.318  other 
land-based  mlssUes  to  target  on  our  cities. 
Then  they  can  say.  "Surrender — or  else!" 
This  Is  what  their  missile  superiority  means. 
We  no  longer  have  enough  missiles  to  threat- 
en a  retaliation  that  Is  credible. 

MISSn.X    PATLOAO 

The  SALT  Pact  places  no  limit  whatsoever 
on  mIssUe  payload.  This  gives  the  Soviets 
such  a  tremendous  advantage  over  us  that  It 
boggles  the  mind  to  contemplate  It. 

Missile  payload  means  the  explosive  power 
of  the  missiles,  which  Is  measured  by  what  Is 
called  "megatonnage  "  One  megaton  equals 
one  mUllon  tons  of  TNT-exploelve-equlva- 
lent.  A  direct  hit  by  a  one-megaton  missile 
could  destroy  a  fair-sized  city. 

At  the  present  tune,  the  Soviet  land-based 
mlssUea  carry  payloskds  totaling  about  9.400 
megatons,  whereas  US.  land-based  mlssUes 
can  deliver  a  total  of  only  1,270  megatons. 
This  means  that  the  Soviet  missiles  can  de- 
liver a  payload  of  9.400  million  tons  of  TNT- 
exploslve-equlvalent  to  our  1.270.  This  Soviet 
figure  Is  an  estimate,  and  different  experts 
variously  estimate  the  Soviet  mlsslle-payload 
superiority  over  us  as  somewhere  between 
5-to-l  and  10-to-l.  But  any  way  It  Is  flgtired. 
the  Soviet  missile  megatonnage  superiority 
over  us  is  so  tremendous  that  It  approximates 
the  superiority  the  United  States  had  over  the 
Soviets  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  Missile 
Crisis  In  1962. 
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By  placing  no  limit  on  missile  payload  the 
SALT  Pact  guarantees  that  the  Soviets  c«b 
not  only  keep  their  tremendous  nriwsui 
superiority,  but  they  can  increase  It  ■•  aaoh 
as  they  want  In  order  to  destroy  or  black- 
maU  the  United  States.  No  one  knows  how 
much  payload  they  wUl  buUd  Into  the  80  to 
100  lai^,  new  missiles  they  have  under  con- 
struction. They  can  put  a  giant  2S-megaton 
SS-0  In  every  one  of  those  100  holes. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  SALT  Pact,  the 
Soviets  can.  If  they  want  to.  replace  their 
SS-Os  with  mlssUes  carrying  an  even  greater 
payload.  Recent  reporU  Indicate  that  the 
Soviets  are  ready  to  deploy  a  missile  of  so 
megatons,  twice  the  payload  of  the  S8-8s 

Doesnt  the  SALT  Pact  permit  the  United 
States  to  Increase  Its  mlasUe  payload,  too? 
No.  It  doesn't.  By  the  terms  of  the  SALT 
Pact  which  President  Nixon  signed,  the 
United  States  Is  prohibited  from  Increastag 
Its  mIssUe  payload  by  a  single  megaton.  The 
pertinent  section  Is  Article  n  of  the  Interim 
Agreement  which  states: 

"The  parties  undertake  not  to  convert 
land-based  launchers  for  light  ICBMs,  or  for 
ICBMs  of  older  types  deployed  prior  to  1964, 
Into  land-based  launchers  for  heavy  ICBMs 
of  types  deployed  after  that  time." 

This  section  is  rather  obscurely  written, 
but  it  clearly  prohibits  the  United  States 
from  converting  any  of  our  ICBMs  ( because 
Mlnutemen  are  "light"  and  Titans  are  "older 
types")  Into  more  powerful  mlssUes.  while 
at  the  same  time  It  does  not  prohibit  the 
Soviets  from  Increasing  the  power  of  their 
SS-Os.  because  they  were  deployed  after  1061 

Furthermore,  since  we  have  no  miMti^ 
whatsoever  tinder  construction,  there  Is  no 
way  we  can  add  multt-megaton  rnt—Hf^  n 
the  Soviets  are  doing. 

BLBM'S    AND    SUBKAXINHS 

"The  U.S.  may  have  no  more  than  710  bal- 
listic mlsaile  launchers  on  submarines 
(SLBM's)  and  no  more  than  44  modem  bal- 
listic missile  submarines.  The  Soviet  Union 
may  have  no  more  than  060  bsdlistlc  mlsiili 
launchers  on  submarines  and  no  more  than 
62  modem  ballistic  missile  submarines." 
( The  Protocol.  Article  I) . 

This  section  freeses  the  United  States  Is  a 
position  of  gross  Inferiority  to  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  Polarla-type  missile -firing  sub- 
marines, which  we  have  been  told  up  until  a 
few  months  ago  were  our  last  beet  hope  tor 
the  defense  of  the  United  States,  President 
Nixon  voluntarily  and  eagerly  rellnqiilshsd 
our  superiority  In  Polaris-type  submarlnss. 
He  signed  the  SALT  Pact  by  which  we  agreed 
that  the  Soviets  will  have  the  tremendous 
superiority  of  34  per  cent  more  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  mlssUes  than  we  have,  and 
the  tremendous  superiority  of  41  per  cent 
more  Polaris-type  submarines  than  we  have. 

Like  the  one-sided  agreement  on  ICBM'i, 
this  section  on  SLBM's  and  submarines  re- 
wards the  Soviets  for  having  engaged  tn  t 
rapid  submarlne-buUdlng  program  during 
the  past  3^  years — and  punishes  the  United 
States  for  the  Administration's  fatal  and 
secret  decision  to  keep  our  country  In  a  3^4 
year  submarine  freeze.  The  Soviets  have 
many  submarines  under  construction  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  SALT  Pact  permits 
them  to  complete  this  construction — wheress 
the  United  States  has  none  under  construc- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  current  construction,  tis 
SALT  Pact  permits  the  Soviets  to  keep  on 
building  Polaris-type  submarines  by  subsU- 
tutlng  them  for  older-type  submarines  or 
older-type  ICBMs.  By  the  terms  of  the  SALT 
Pact,  the  United  States  is  permitted  to  add 
only  3  more  modem  Polaris-type  submarines 
to  a  total  of  44.  The  Soviets,  however.  a» 
permitted  to  add  37.  namely,  the  17  now 
under  construction,  plus  20  more,  to  a  total 
of  62  As  The  Wall  Street  Journal  pointed  out. 
the  so-called  SALT  "limitation"  allows  the 
Soviets  "to  go  on  turning  out  submarines 
like  sausages  " 
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ASIC's 

IM  SALT  Treaty  provtdss  that  the  United 
t^l  tad  the  Soviet  Union  each  may  protact 
"^%o  axwas  with  anU-balllatlc  mlasllea, 
2S  eldi  area  containing  100  ABM  nU«Ue 
!^dMrs  Only  one  of  thess  areaa  may  pro- 
SS^tTlCBM  site.  If  ABM's  are  buUt  In  a 
H^oBd  area  It  must  be  the  nation's  capital. 
"iTthus  permitting  each  side  to  have  aoo 
tM  launchers,  the  SALT  Treaty  has  the 
^^clal  appearance  of  equality.  Here  are 
^crfihe  many  reasons  why  It  Is  highly 
!^ts«eous  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  grossly 
SLdvantageous  to  the  United  States. 

T^  United  States  has  pracUcally  no  wwap- 
a«  vbleh  an  eafMbia  at  destroying  Soviet 
^,u^  The  Bovlsts,  on  the  other  hand. 
SrtTSelr  3S-0  mIssUe  force  which  la  d«- 
ricBid  ipeciflcaUy  to  knock  out  our  ICBMs, 
Slln  addition  have  mors  than  2,000  othsr 
mjMUes  to  target  on  our  population. 

xi  bare  ml"'""""  ABM  protection,  which 
-^  TOted  by  Congress  In  the  spring  of  1068, 
^JuiflrtsKl  two  ABM  sites  to  protect  our 
IGBM  missiles  In  North  Dakota  and  Mon- 
uns.  By  the  terms  of  the  SALT  Pact,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  accepted  Breahnev's  demand  that 
M  dismantle  our  ABM  at  Montana.  Within 
hours  of  President  Nixon's  agreement,  and 
long  before  the  Senate  bas  even  had  a  chance 
to  eoMider  ratification  of  the  Treaty,  Ssc- 
ntary  of  Defense  Mslvin  Laird  ordered  work 
itopped  on  the  Montana  ABM. 

under  the  SALT  Treaty,  the  Soviets  are 
not  required  to  remove  any  ABMs  or  stop 
work  on  any  ABMs. 

The  two  ABM  sltas  permitted  by  the  SALT 
Tieaty,  while  equal  in  number,  are  grossly 
oaaqual  in  the  poroentage  of  popvUatlon 
they  will  protect.  Figures  on  thU  InequaUty 
have  not  yet  been  estimated,  btit  you  can 
get  rr*""  Idea  by  comparing  the  dllTersnoe 
between  the  poptilatlon  <rf  North  Dakota  and 
tiM  population   of  Moscow  or  Leningrad. 

Tlia  oifly  other  ABM  sits  the  Unltsd 
States  Is  permitted  to  have  under  the  SALT 
Treaty  Is  Washington.  D.C.  What  this  means 
U  that  the  Nixon  Adminlstratloin  ofllclals 
took  care  of  protecting  themselves  and  the 
other  Wsshington,  D.C.  politicians  from  So- 
Ttst  attack — but  they  left  the  rest  of  the 
J0O,00OJ)OO  American  defenseless  against  nu- 
elaar  attack.  Why  are  the  Washington  poli- 
ticians any  more  worthy  of  protection  than 
ttia  T"*".  women,  and  chUdren  in  New  York, 
Boston.  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore. 
Atlanta.  MlanU,  Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
new  Orleans,  Dallas,  Houston,  Denver,  Seat- 
tle. San  Francisco,  Lo^  Angeles,  etc.? 

Tliare  Is  nothing  equal  about  our  pro- 
tecting our  nation's  capital  and  tbs  Soviets 
lootsetlng  theirs.  The  population  of  Mosoow 
k  0  times  that  erf  Washington,  and  Mos- 
oow Is  vastly  more  important  to  the  sco- 
Bomle,  mlUtary,  and  poUtical  life  of  Rus- 
sia than  Washington,  D.C.  U  to  the  Unltsd 
Stataa. 

The  most  Important  inequality  about  tlis 
ABIC  SALT  Treaty  Is  that  the  Soviets  have 
t  long  record  of  sneak,  surprtss  attacks  on 
drfenseless  countries,  wheress  the  United 
States  has  never  committed  such  an  attack 
and  no  rational  person  believes  it  la  in  the 
rsalm  of  posdbUlty.  The  Soviets  do  not  need 
any  defense  against  n.S.  attack;  but  we  do 
need  a  defense  so  we  will  not  auffer  the 
fate  at  Poland  and  Finland  In  1930.  Latvia, 
Lithuania  and  Estonia  In  1940.  Hungary  tn 
IflM,  and  Czechoslovakia  in  1968. 

When  President  Nixon  signed  the  SALT 
Treaty,  he  pledged  that  we  would  never  be 
able  to  defend  ourselves  against  a  Soviet 
missile  attack  (except  for  the  Washington 
poUtlelans  and  the  North  Dakota  base). 

The  ABM  SALT  Treaty  Is  just  as  one- 
Mded  as  though  Tiffany's  made  a  pact  with 
the  head  of  the  Jewel  thief  syndicate,  agree- 
ing that  neither  side  would  have  a  burglar 
alarm  system.  Such  an  agreement  obviously 
1«  for  the  benefit  of  the  only  side  which 
Indulges  in  burglary.  It  would  leave  Tiffany's 
defenseless. 


■nw  ABM  is  stUetty  • 
it  oaa  ammt  kill  a  ata0»  Bnlsn;  U  oan 
anmc  knook  out  a  slsgls  BiasUn  mlall* 
unloa  It  is  in  flight  mud  hMdUtg  tar  XTJB. 
targets.  Just  as  the  burglar  alarm  system 
doasnt  bother  anyone  exespt  the  burglar 
when  hs  is  trsspasslTig  on  tbs 
A"*^^^"  ABMs  dont  botlaar  anyoiw 
an  aggraaaor  who  has  laoaohsd  «n  attsek. 
The  pivpose  ot  tbs  ABM  SALT  TimXf  U  to 
stop  ths  XTnltsd  Stotss  tram  datendlng  Itsslf 
against  Sovlst  atta<^ 

ABM's  m  wmaiEMM  xamora 


"To  assure  ths  vlaUllty  and  mOmatiy 
of  this  Treaty,  each  party  undsrtakss  not  to 
transfer  to  othsr  states,  and  not  to  deploy 
outside  its  national  territory,  ABM  syitams 
or  their  components  limited  by  this  Treaty." 
(ABM  TrsiUy,  Artiols  TX.) 

Again,  what  superfldally  appsars  to  impose 
an  equal  restraint  Is  Is  rsaUty  oomplstely 
one-sided.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to 
prevent  our  defending  Western  Kurope  with 
ABMs. 

The  Soviets  have  600  ballistic  mlasllss 
(IRBMs  and  MRBMs)  targeted  on  WeBt«Ti 
Europe— and  Western  Europe  has  no  nuclear 
mlssUes  capable  of  reaching  the  Soviet 
Union.  Ths  Soviets  have  no  need  of  ABMs  to 
defend  th«nselves  or  their  satsUltes  from 
Western  Etirops.  Tbtu,  this  SALT  Treaty, 
which  prohibits  both  sides  from  biiildlng 
ABMs  In  "other  states,"  operates  only  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  means  that 
our  310,000  American  troops  In  Europe  are 
hostages  to  the  600  Soviet  nuclear  missiles 
targeted  on  Western  Europe,  against  which 
we  have  no  defense,  and  now  by  the  SALT 
Treaty  are  prohibited  from  building  any. 

WHAT  ABOUT  WABHXADSf 

The  SALT  Pact  is  now  being  sold  to  the 
American  people  on  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's claim  that  the  United  States  has  6,700 
nuclear  warheads  while  the  Soviets  have  only 
2,500.  "Warhead"  Is  a  word  which  conjures 
up  visions  of  a  fierce  weapon  and  so.  when 
the  layman  reads  these  paUlativee,  he  com- 
forts himself  with  the  delusion  that  our  al- 
leged "warhead  superiority"  can  somehow 
balance  the  Soviet  superiority  in  land-based 
missiles,  missile  payload.  submarines,  sub- 
marine-baaed missiles,  and  ABMa- 

To  understand  how  the  Administration  Is 
deceiving  the  American  people,  consider  this 
scenario.  Tou  are  discussing  entering  busi- 
ness with  a  potential  partner.  He  proposes 
that  you  each  maks  an  investment  In  the 
business  and  share  the  profits  equally.  Tou 
ask,  "What  investment  do  you  have  In  mind?" 
He  replies,  "I'll  put  up  •50,000  and  you  In- 
vest $25,000,000."  You  demur,  suggesting  that 
this  lent  eqxial.  He  replies.  "Both  sides  are 
milking  sn  Investment — and  an  Investment 
Is  an  Investment."  If  you  allow  yourself  to 
be  conned  Into  that  kind  of  unequal  btialness 
deal,  you  wouldn't  stay  In  buslnees  very  long. 
But  tixe  enormous  inequality  concealed  tinder 
the  word  "Investment"  In  the  above  scenario 
Is  exactly  the  same  ratio  of  Inequality  con- 
cealed under  the  word  "wartiead"  In  the  fig- 
ures given  out  by  the  Nixon  Administration. 

When  the  Administration  cites  the  figures 
of  5.700  warheads  for  the  UJ3.  and  2.500  for 
the  UJ3BJI..  It  is  equating  o\ir  1  20th  of  a 
megaton  with  a  Soviet  25-megaton  warhead. 
That  la,  the  Administration  Is  asking  the 
American  people  to  equate  50  thouaand  tons 
of  TNT -explosive-equivalent  (In  a  MTRVed 
UJ3.  missile)  with  25  million  tons  of  TNT- 
eiploeive-eqiiivalent    (in  a  Soviet  SS-OK 

Since  the  Soviets  have  at  least  300  SS-8s 
of  25  megatons  each,  the  Administration  Is 
asking  us  to  equate  300  U.S.  warheads  with 
a  total  of  15  million  tons  of  explosive  power 
with  300  U£J3Jl.  warheads  with  a  total  of 
7,600  million  tons  of  explosive  power.  In 
other  words,  the  Administration  Is  asking 
us  to  believe  that  15=7,500.  By  this  trick  of 
words,  ths  Administration  Is  trying  to  con- 
ceal from  the  American  people  the  fact 
that.  In  this  segment  of  warheads  alone,  the 
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SoTlsts  have  an  advantage  over  ths  VA. 
^TTii"'i"*«"g  to  7,486.000.000  tons  of  sipioalTe 
power. 

Would  you  really  go  into  partnsrship  with 
soDMons  who  started  out  by  dsllberatsly  •>- 
tscnptlng  to  dseslvs  you  this  way?  Would 
you  trust  a  trlsnd  who  triad  to  psrstuuls  you 
to  go  along  with  such  a  lopsided  agresmsnt? 

Prssldasit  Nixon's  own  Blue  Ribbon  Da- 
fsnss  Pansl,  in  a  Supplemental  Statsmsnt 
rwlsassd  March  12,  1071  and  largely  wrlttsn 
by  Suprsms  Court  Justlcs  Lewis  Powell,  Jr.. 
ssvsrsly  crlUclBSd  what  Is  called  the  'num- 
bers gams,  namely,  ths  mere  counting  of 
warheads  without  analysia  of  megatonnage" 
and  other  factors.  This  Blue  Ribbon  State- 
mant  spsdfloaUy  sxpossd  tbs  falssbood  of 
"ths  illusion  of  abundant  ssctirlty"  baaed 
on  claims  of  UJS.  warhsad  siqMrlarlty. 

Ths  Blus  Ribbon  Statsmsnt  concluded: 
"It  would  be  dllBcult  to  conceive  of  a  better 
way  to  mialsad  ths  public  than  to  present — 
without  precise  definition  aiul  analysis — 
oomparative  figures  of  this  kind.  Those  who 
prssant  such  dlstortlocs  contribute  to  the 
confusion  rather  than  enlightenment  of  our 
people." 

THX     XXaV     TUCK 

The  other  device  by  which  the  Administra- 
tion la  ramming  SALT  down  the  throats  of 
the  American  people  Is  to  claim  an  advantage 
to  us  because  the  SALT  Pact  does  not  limit 
MIRVing,  and  to  let  the  American  public 
infer  that  ws  are  ahead  in  MIRVs.  MIRV 
stands  for  Multiple  Independently-targeted 
Reentry  Vehids.  Ths  MIRV  program  is  a 
tschnlque  of  slicing  up  a  missile  warhead 
into  smsOlsr,  sspumts  warhsads  which  can  be 
ssparately  targstsd. 

Consider  this  ctHnpartson.  One  suburban 
developer  bss  a  plot  for  subdividing  which 
has  a  total  area  of  one  acre.  A  ascend  de- 
veloper has  a  plot  for  subdlvldisg  with  a 
total  area  of  25  acres.  Which  ons  will  get 
ths  larger  niunber  of  useful  lota  out  of  the 
subdivision? 

Tbs  answer  is  obvious.  And  It  ought  to  be 
just  as  obvious  that  the  Soviet  abUity  to 
MIRV  is  25  timss  greatsr  than  ours.  We  are 
MIRVing  our  Mlnutsman  missiles  which  have 
a  power  of  one  megaton  each.  Tlie  Soviet  SS- 
Os  are  28  megatons  sach. 

The  claim  that  w»  are  far  ahead  In  the 
technology  of  MIRV  is  grossly  exaggerated. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  testified  nearly 
two  years  ago  that  the  Soviets  would  catch 
up  with  us  in  two  years  The  Blue  Ribbon 
Sxjpplemental  SUtement  said  that  the  Soviet 
Pacific  Ocean  te«U  ot  MIRVa  ahowed  they 
are  ahead  of  seheduls. 

When  a  missile  Is  MIRVsd.  this  cuts  the 
power  of  the  mlssUs  dramatlcaUy  because 
separate  propulsion  and  guidance  systems 
have  to  be  buUt  Into  each  MIRV.  thereby  re- 
ducing its  payload.  The  reason  why  we  are 
MIRVing  our  Mlnuteman  and  Polaris  mis- 
siles la  that  the  Soviets  have  64  ABM  Uim- 
chers  already  deployed  around  Moscow,  and 
we  adopted  the  MIRV  program  in  extremis 
as  a  cotinter  measure  to  preserve  some  cred- 
ibility that  some  warheads  would  get  through 
the  Soviet  ABM. 

Since  we  have  no  deployed  ABM,  the  So- 
viets have  no  need  to  run  a  MURV  race.  They 
can  Jvist  hit  our  undefended  country  with 
their  xin-MIRVed  weapons  carrying  the  fuH 

pavload.  ,„„— 

But  If  the  Soviets  chooee  to  run  a  MIHV 
race,  they  can  outpower  the  payload  of  our 
MIRVs  bv  a  factor  of  20.  Take  our  most  pow- 
erf\il  mlaJsUe  against  their  most  powerful  one 
(that  we  know  about)  Our  Poseidon  could 
deUver  a  single  4-megaton  warhead;  but  we 
are  splitting  It  into  ten  50-kUoton  w^heads, 
making  a  total  of  500,000  kllotons  or  4 
megaton  for  the  Poeeidon  mlasUe.  The  So- 
viet 8S-0  with  a  single  warhead  of  25  mega- 
tons can  be  split  into  ten  one-megaton  war- 
heads with  a  total  of  10  megatons  per  SS-9. 
Thus.  In  a  MIRV  race,  the  Soviets  will  havs 
a  superiority  of  20  times  ths  power  of  ours. 
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THX  SALT  TCAM 

At  the  time  of  the  Cub»n  MlssUe  Crisis  of 
1083,  the  United  States  had  a  6-to-l  nuclear 
■upwlorlty  over  the  Soviets. 

Between  19fl2  and  1988,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  McNamara,  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Paul  Nltze,  and  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  Harold  Brown,  carried  out  a  program 
of  nuclear  disarmament  which  dismantled 
half  of  our  once-great  superiority.  They  did 
this  by  scrapping  %  of  our  strategic  bomb- 
ers and  y*  of  our  multi-megaton  missiles, 
abandoning  our  overseas  missile  and  bomber 
bases,  refusing  to  build  the  ABM.  Skybolt, 
and  other  new  weapons,  cutting  back  our 
Mlnuteman  mUslle  program  from  3,000  to 
1,000,  freezing  our  Polaris  submarines  at  41. 
and  scrapping  our  most  powerful  weapon,  the 
24-megaton  bomb.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviets 
went  Into  fullscale  production  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

On  October  24.  1988,  candidate  Richard 
Nixon  to  a  nationwide  radio  address,  solemnly 
promised  to  "restore  our  objective  of  clearcut 
military  superiority"  and  "do  away  with 
wishful  thinking  either  as  to  the  capability 
or  the  Intent  of  potential  enemies  " 

The  1968  Republican  Platform,  adopted  by 
Richard  Nixon  and  all  the  Delegates  at  the 
Republican  National  Convention  In  Miami, 
stated:  "We  pledge  ...  a  comprehensive 
program  to  restore  the  pre-eminence  of  U.S. 
military  strength." 

Instead  of  reetorlng  U.S.  military  superior- 
ity as  he  promised.  President  Nixon  contin- 
ued the  McNamara  missile  and  submarine 
freeze  for  S^  years.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviets 
Increased  their  ICBMs  from  about  1,000  to 
1.818,  and  their  submarine  missile  launchers 
from  about  450  to  today's  total  of  740 

The  real  clue  to  the  policy  of  the  last  3V» 
years  Is  that  President  Nixon  promoted  Mc- 
Namara's  two  principal  assistants.  Paul  Nltze 
and  Harold  Brown,  to  the  most  sensitive  ix>sl- 
tlons  In  government:  the  SALT  negotiating 
team.  They  drafted  the  SALT  Pact  which 
guarantees  Soviet  superiority  in  nuclear 
weapons. 

On  June  1.  President  Nixon  solemnly  told 
our  nation:  "No  power  on  earth  Is  stronger 
than  the  United  States  today.  None  wUl  be 
stronger  than  the  United  States  in  the  fu- 
ture "  The  facts  presented  In  this  Report 
prove  that  these  words  are  not  true.  The  So- 
viets are  now  63  per  cent  stronger  than  we 
are  In  land-based  ICBMs.  and  wUl  be  82  per- 
cent stronger  In  the  near  future.  The  Soviet* 
are  now  at  least  600  per  cent  stronger  than 
we  are  In  missile  payload.  and  will  be  1.000 
per  cent  as  strong  In  the  near  future.  The 
Soviets  now  have  42  Polaris-type  submarines 
to  our  41.  and  In  the  near  future  wlU  have 
83  to  our  44. 

The  SALT  Pact  Is  being  presented  to  us  as 
a  "limitation"  on  the  splrallng  arms  race. 
Actually,  only  the  United  States  is  limited. 
The  SALT  Pact  Is  a  vmtten  authorization  lo 
the  Soviets  to  continue  their  crash  iiaclear 
building  program  for  the  next  five  years.  The 
President  has  been  deceived  by  his  advisers — 
and  our  country,  by  the  President. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  tirelessly  for  the  last  haif  century 
to  educate  American  citizens  In  the  Ideals 
and  principles  of  the  Hellenic  culture 
that  existed  in  ancient  Greece.  As  it 
turned  out,  this  culture  later  provided 
the  very  foundation  of  Western  political 
and  social  thought  as  it  evolved  up  to 
the  present. 

The  service  record  of  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  is.  Indeed,  remarkable,  Ahepans 
have  consistently  carried  the  banner  of 
Improved  education,  have  successfully 
fought  for  the  freedom  and  self-respect 
of  the  minorities  in  its  Justice  for  Greece 
and  Justice  for  Cyprus  programs,  and 
members  of  the  order  have  always 
worked  for  the  relief  of  Innocent  victims 
of  natural  disaster  at  home  and  abroad 
In  light  of  these  formidable  accomplish- 
ments. It  is  quite  evident  that  Ahepans 
are  truly  concerned  with  the  conflicts 
that  often  frustrate  the  individual  in  so- 
ciety, as  well  as  with  the  plight  of  dis- 
criminated minorities.  These  achieve- 
ments, along  with  a  membership  that  in- 
cludes many  distinguished  American  po- 
litical figures  of  the  past  and  present, 
stand  out  as  proof  that  the  truths  of  a 
2,000-year-old  culture  are  still  irrefuta- 
bly relevant  to  man  in  the  modem  in- 
dustrial society  of  today. 

I  consider  it  my  obligation  to  ask  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  Congress  and 
all  the  American  people  to  join  me  In 
paying  tribute  to  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
on  the  occasion  of  its  anniversary.  Al- 
though the  honor  of  the  order's  deeds 
will  prove  far  more  eternal  than  these 
words.  I  must  once  again  assure  my  sup- 
port for  this  admirable  organization,  and 
wish  to  its  members  long  life  suid  an- 
other 50  honorable  years. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  ORDER 
OP  AHEPA 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    NXW    JXRSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1972 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
It  is  my  pleasure  to  extend  my  congratu- 
lations to  the  Order  of  Ahepa.  more 
formally  known  as  the  American  Hel- 
lenic Educational  Progressive  Associa- 
tion, on  the  proud  occasion  of  its  50th 
suiniversary.  This  national  fraternal 
organization  has  worked  vigorously  and 


HON.  WILLIAM  WILLIAMSON 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1972 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
the  Honorable  William  Williamson,  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  this  body  from 
1921-33.  Although  members  of  different 
parties,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
William  personally  and  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  his  wisdom  and  wit.  He  not  only 
represented  the  western  district  of 
South  Dakota,  as  do  I,  but  also  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Rapid  City.  S.D..  which  is  also 
my  hometown.  That  tragedy-scarred  city 
has  suffered  further  loss  by  his  death. 

Although  t)om  in  Iowa  in  1875.  he 
moved  with  his  parents  to  Plankinton. 
S.  Dak.,  in  1882.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  in  South  Dakota  and  Wayne 
State  College  in  Nebraska  After  engag- 
ing in  agriculture  and  teaching  for  sev- 
eral years,  he  entered  the  University  of 
South  Dakota  and  graduated  from  the 
law  school  there  in  1905.  While  at  the 
university,  he  was  editor  of  both  the 
school  newspaper  and  the  college  annual. 

He  was  prosecuting  attorney  of  Lyman 
County,  S.  Dak.,  from  1905-11  and  was 
circuit  Judge  of  the  llth  Judicial  district 
from  1911-21  at  which  time  he  was 
elected  to  Congress. 


July  20,  im 

In  1933  he  resumed  the  private  pr«c- 
tice  of  law  in  Rapid  City  and  later  be- 
came a  special  assistant  attorney  general 
for  South  Dakota  assigned  spedflcally  u 
general  counsel  for  the  public  utllltleB 
commissian  and  the  Department  of  In- 
surance of  South  Dakota.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Mount  Rushmore  Na- 
tional Memorial  Cc»nmission. 


A  GREAT  SERVICE  TO  SAIGON 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or    CEOKOIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1972 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  number- 
less ways  the  United  States  has  given  as- 
sistance to  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
in  their  struggle  for  the  right  to  deter- 
mine their  own  destiny.  One  of  the  most 
helpful  services  haa  been  the  training 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  helicopter 
pilots,  some  1,436  in  all. 

A  significant  occasion  was  the  gradua- 
tion of  17  pilots  on  June  19,  the  last  of 
the  trainees  at  the  Hunter  Army  Air- 
field-Fort Stewart  complex,  near  Savan- 
nah. The  people  of  the  Savannah  area 
will  miss  the  fine  young  men  who  have 
been  in  their  midst  since  March  1970. 

Each  of  the  cadets  has  been  adopted 
by  an  area  family  and  no  doubt  these 
men  will  return  to  their  native  land  with 
a  favorable  and  authentic  estimate  of 
American  people.  The  pilots  were  re- 
quired to  spend  a  full  year  in  their  train- 
ing course  here,  and  a  Himter  /urfleld 
spokesman  said: 

They're  getting  basically  what  any  UJ8. 
pilot  gets. 

The  graduation  and  phaseout  news 
accoimt  which  appeared  in  the  Savan- 
nah Morning  News  of  June  20,  1972, 
follows : 

Oracxd    by    Top    Brass — 300    AmuD  Cxix- 
MONIES  FOE  Pinal  Pilots  Class 

A  trio  of  generals  helped  Hunter  Army 
Alrfleld-Pt.  Stewart  bid  fareweU  to  lU  flnsl 
class  of  South  Vietnamese  helicopter  pilot* 
Monday  night. 

The  graduation  ceremonies  attended  by 
about  300  officers,  sponsors,  cadets  and 
guests  marked  the  end  of  a  program  which 
began  1,416  cadets  ago  at  Hunter  In  Uarcii, 
1970.  ,  ^ 

"The  sacrifice  you  have  made  cannot  M 
measured  In  days.  In  weeks,  and  months,  but 
m  the  centuries  of  peace."  Pt.  Stewart  Com- 
plex conamander  Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  M. 
Lynch  told  the  graduates. 

Other  speakers  were  Army  Chief  of  Chap- 
lains MaJ.  Gen.  Gerhard  W.  Hyatt.  Air  Pores 
MaJ.  Gen.  William  W.  Snavley  and  South 
Vietnamese  military  attache  Col.  Nyugen 
Llnh  Chleu. 

Awards  were  presented  to  Chatham  Coun- 
tlans  who  have  sponsored  the  VletnameM 
cadets. 

MISSION     ACCOMPLISHED 

"In  1970  we  were  given  the  mission  of 
transferring  our  expertise  In  flight  training, 
to  Vietnamese  aviators."  Lynch  said.  "To- 
day, with  pride,  I  can  say,  'Mission  accom- 
plished. Job  well  done'." 

Lynch  said  the  Vletnajaaese  cadets  com- 
piled a  record  at  Hunter  that  would  be  en- 
viable to  any  VS.  Army  training  program. 

He  said,  "In  the  past  three  months,  tne 
successes  we  have  attained  at  Hunter  haw 
been  demonstrated  on  the  battlefields  of 
Vietnam." 
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^  M«  when  we  faced  together  the  Tet 

"••^rLki    "Today,  thoee  aircraft  are  pl- 
!SfbT^uates  of  Hunter." 
"ISlSSd  he  was  proud  to  be  at  Hunter 
JJS  h^  f«el»  strongly   about  the  Vlet- 

°%"^^\y  believe  In  fre«lom,  for  our- 
^1^,  we  cannot  deny  It  to  other  peoples  of 

^^l^'^'i^dM^Unlted  States,  m  itj  be- 
^B,  faced  the  same  type  of  problems 
^^^»dne  the  Vietnamese. 
°°^s  rt»ort  10  yeaie,  we  have  been  strug- 
^iinTto  help  them  develop  themselves  as  a 
nstton.  It  Ul  behooves  us  to  be  impatient, 

^toly^y'ls  assistant  Air  Force  deputy  chief 
of  staff  for  systems  and  logistics .  ^ .        , 

snsvlev  speaking  of  the  sponsorship  of 
the  cadets  by  Chatham  families,  said  he  was 
moyed   by    the    "famlly-orlented    aspect    of 

^Thls  program,  undertaken  In  a  very 
riiort  period  of  time,  has  been  an  outstanding 
juccess,"  he  said. 

Chleu  after  thanking  Hunter  personnel 
for  training  his  countrymen,  said  some  of 
the  men  trained  at  Hunter  have  already 
made  "the  supreme  sacrifice  of  their  lives." 

■We  are  struggling,  but  we  are  confident  of 
defeating  the  enemy  even  sooner,  thanks  to 
your  excellent  training,"  he  said.  "Please 
^pt  the  heartfelt  gratitude  of  the  free 
Vietnamese  people  ■' 

Lynch  said  the  Vietnamese  trained  at  Hun- 
ter came  from  every  city  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  "It  seems  only  approprUte  that 
they  wU!  return  to  protect  every  city" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

mairw  a  consclous  and  persistent  effort 
to  iDstin  Into  its  youngest  members  a 
fierce  love  of  freedom  and  a  deep  sense 
of  loyalty  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

If  for  no  other  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fact  that  this  Is  an  extremely  patriotic 
organization  that  produces  citizens  who 
become  the  backbone  of  our  Nation  is 
reason  enough  to  pay  homage  to  AHEPA. 
But  the  fact  Is  that  the  Order  of  Ahepa  Is 
producing  young  Americans  who  reflect 
the  best  of  all  the  most  admirable  qtial- 
ities  foxmd  in  humanity. 

I  am  proud  to  wish  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
a  happy  golden  anniversary  this  month — 
and  I  hope  its  next  50  years  will  be  as 
successftil  as  Its  first  half  century  of  ac- 
complishments. 


AHEPA  TO  CELEBRATE  GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  EDWARD  A.GARMATZ 

OF   MAXTLAND 
IN  THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1972 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  things  which  has  made  America  a 
great  nation  has  been  the  diversity  of 
cultures  and  activities  of  our  many  citi- 
zens of  all  nationalities,  races  and  creeds. 
And  many  of  these  individual  citizens 
have  found  a  vehicle  for  their  efforts  and 
energies  In  the  many  social  and  service 
organizations  which  have  become  such  a 
part  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

I  am  most  anxious,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  see 
that  proper  recognition  is  given  to  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  organizations  of  its 
kind — the  Order  of  Ahepa.  which  will 
celebrate  its  50th  anniversary  on  July 
26. 1972. 

The  word  AHEPA  is  an  acronym, 
^lich  means  American  Hellenic  Educa- 
tional Progressive  Association,  and 
AHEPA  membership  is  available  to  any 
American  citizen.  Poimded  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  on  July  26,  1922,  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
Is  a  nonpolltlcal  and  nonsectarian  orga- 
nization which  has  made  coimtless  na- 
tional and  community  contributions. 

In  addition  to  making  substantial  eco- 
nomic contributions  to  the  victims  of 
floods,  earthquakes,  and  other  natural 
disasters,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  local  AHE3'A  chapters  have  giv- 
en generously  to  and  vigorously  support- 
ed local  community  imdertakings  In  the 
fields  of  education,  charity  and  civic  im- 
provement. But  the  thing  I  admire  most 
about  this  organization  Is  the  fact  that  it 


THE  MANMADE  DISEASE 


HON. 


LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1972 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  poor  peo- 
ple in  this  country  are  being  increasingly 
\-ictimized  by  a  disease  for  which  a  cure 
exists.  Part  of  the  cure  lies  in  citizen 
education  and  in  improving  the  products 
that  consumers  are  forced  to  buy  and 
to  live  with. 

The  disease  is,  of  course,  lead  poison- 
ing. It  is  an  especially  brutal  disease  be- 
cause its  targets  are  small  children  who 
are  hungry.  Thirty  million  dollars,  spread 
over  the  next  2  years,  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  obliterating  the  disease. 
President  Nixon  seems  to  think,  however, 
that  $2  milUon  will  do  the  job.  He  Is 
wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  is  mobilizing  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum possible  funding  for  lead  poisoning 
prevention.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
us  in  this  important  effort. 

Congressman  William  L.  Clay  has 
written  a  persuasive  article  on  this 
dreadful  manmade  disease.  It  appeared 
in  the  Boston  Globe  on  Jime  27,  1972.  I 
hope  that  the  Members  of  this  Chamber 
will  take  his  words  seriously  to  heart: 
Fuix  Funding  VrrAL  roR  L*ad  Poisoning 

CoNmoL 
Lead    poisoning    can    injure    or    kill    any 
chUd— but   In  all   likelihood   the   child   who 
will  contact  this  manmade  disease  will   be 
pocw.  under  the  age  of  3  and  black. 

He  will  most  likely  be  a  child  who  does  not 
eat  regularly.  Is  not  well  supervised  and  will 
live  In  tenements,  run-down  apartments  and 
dilapidated  old  houses. 

More  than  400,000  American  children  fit- 
ting this  description  will  eat  the  sweet- 
tasting  chips  of  paint  containing  lead  this 
year.  Over  3200  of  them  will  suffer  permanent 
brain  damage  and  200  will  die. 

In  reality,  no  one  knows  precisely  how 
many  really  will  suffer  or  die  from  lead 
poisoning.  The  statistics  cited  are  offlcid.1  US 
figures  which,  In  the  past,  have  tended  to  he 
underestimated.  What  a  cruel  indictment  It 
Is  of  America  to  needlessly  subject  helpless 
children  to  the  misery  and  torture  of  b.'-aln 
damage,  blindness  and  kidney  malfunction. 
The  problem  of  lead  poisoning.  Its  preven- 
tion, treatment  and  cure  cannot  be  met 
without  funds.  Congreaa  paaaed  a  q>ecUl  law 
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authorising  such  funds  but  no  money  was 

appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1971  and  no 
money  was  reque«t«l  by  the  White  Houae  Tor 
that  period. 

•l-he  Uw  authoiiaed  ^lO  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971  and  »ao  mllll<»  for  the  prewnt 
fiscal  year.  The  White  House  Included  In  'ta 
btidgwt  a  reqiiest  far  a  mere  i3  mUllon  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  And,  the  White  Houae  had 
the  gall  to  suggest  that  a  request  for  that 
amount  was  a  clear  Indication  of  the  Presi- 
dent's concern  for  the  problem. 

When  Congress  did  battle  with  the  White 
House  for  ftinds  to  implement  the  law.  an 
amount  of  $7.6  mUllon  was  obtained  Con- 
gress clearly  did  not  do  much  better  in  ap- 
propriating an  amount  stUl  leas  than  half 
the  authorization.  Already,  applications  from 
cities  now  pending  t)efore  HEW  ask  for  more 
than  $7.6  mUllon  and  many  cities  haven't 
yet  filed  reporu  or  requests. 

Because  the  Incidents  and  tragedies  of  lead 
poisoning  are  so  prevalent  in  black  nelg>i- 
borhoods.  the  Congreoslonal  Black  Caucus  of 
the  Hoxise  has  mtroduced  special  legislation 
calling  for  full  funding  of  the  Lead  Poison- 
ing Prevention  Act. 

The  CongresaloiMJ  Black  Oauc\ia  also  en- 
dorsed a  propoMJ  to  lower  the  ceUlr.g  i-n 
lead  content  of  hotisehold  paint  from  the 
present  1  per  cent  to  the  figure  supported 
by  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  0  06 

percent.  ..     i.   * 

President  Nixon  says  we  must  spend  what- 
ever  Is  necessary  to  find  a  cure  for  cancer 
But  the  cure  for  lead  poisoning  U  known. 
It  Is  a  man-made  kmer  of  children  and 
should  not  be  considered  less  deadly. 

It  Is  appaUlng  that  no  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  ApproprtaUons  Committee  en 
the  request  for  additional  funds.  We  are 
rightfully  incensed  that  the  general  puoUc, 
the  Congress  and  the  President  seemed  re- 
solved to  wait  out  lead  poisoning — a  man- 
made  disease — which  will  eventually  cure  it- 
self. In  the  meantime,  suffer  the  little  chU- 
dren. 


NEW  FEDERAL  RETIREMENT 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALjrOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATn'ES 
Thursday,  July  20,  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  two  bUls  which.  I  believe,  will 
bring  equitable  treatment  to  thousands 
of  Federal  retirees,  dependents,  and  sur- 
vivors who  are  now  struggling  to  exist  on 
grossly  insufficient  income. 

These  bills  will  increase  the  minimum 
benefits  to  that  of  the  social  security 
minimum.  As  you  know,  the  President 
recently  signed  into  law  the  20-percent 
increase  in  benefits  for  social  security 
recipients.  The  new  social  security  mini- 
mum is  $84.50  a  month  and  my  bill  vnll 
match  that  minimum  and  will  provide 
for  increases  In  the  future  to  go  into 
effect  when  social  security  increases  are 
approved  by  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. 

This  minimum  would  apply  to  retired 
employees,  to  surviving  widows  and  wid- 
owers, and  to  children. 

Approximately  145.000  retirees,  chil- 
dren, and  survivors  would  be  affected  by 
the  legislation  and  would  receive  in- 
creased benefits  averaging  some  $31  a 
month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  bill  I  am  m- 
troducing  today  would  bring  direct  reUef 
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to  low-Income  Federal  annuitants.  This 
legislation  would  provide  a  $20  a  month 
increase  to  most  annuities  below  the  $200 
per  month  level. 

The  effect  of  this  proposal  is  to  grant 
a  $20  per  month  increase  to  annuities  of 
less  than  $181  to  $199  per  month  bracket 
to  bring  them  up  to  the  $200  a  month 
level. 

We  estimate.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
are  some  450,000  Federal  annuitants, 
survivors  and  surviving  children  who  are 
presently  receiving  benefits  below  the 
$200  a  month  level.  This  legislation  would 
give  these  deserving  Americans  an  av- 
erage increase  of  $19  per  month. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONGRESSMAN  BURKE  ANNOUNCES 
RESULTS  OF  1972  CONGRES- 
SIONAL QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or    IXOEIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE.VT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1972 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  am  happy  to  announce  the  results  of 
my  annual  congressional  questionnaire, 
which  I  sent  to  some  265,000  homes  in 
the  present  10th  Congressional  IMstrlct. 

1972  BURKE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


July  20,  19n 

More  than  50,000  questicHmaires  wer« 
returned  to  me  indicating  views  on  i 
range  of  national  Issues. 

It  is  heartening  to  see  so  many  people 
take  the  time  and  effort  to  give  me  their 
views  on  important  issues  of  the  day.  it 
certainly  reflects  the  interest  our  citlaea 
take  in  the  affairs  of  our  country. 

Since  I  intend  to  continue  this  prac- 
tice of  reaching  the  people  I  represent  by 
sending  sinnual  congr^sloiml  questloD. 
naires,  I  will  certainly  share  the  retulta 
of  my  annual  poll  with  you. 

The  results  of  the  1972  poll  by  per- 
centage follow,  as  well  as  the  results  by 
party  preference  and  geographic  area: 


RmuIU  (ptrcmt) 
Yes  ~ 


1.  Do  yCKj  lavor  Fed«ril  legislation  to  promote  the  establiJhmert  of  tree  d«y-c«r«  centers  end  nursery  schools  (or  working  inothers7 - 

2,  Do  «ou  t»vO(  a  conjtitubonel  tmendmont  that  would — 

(i)  Extend  the  term  for  Preiideot  Irom  ♦  to6  yearj.mth  a  on»-termllmit/... - 

(b)  Change  the  term  o(  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  ol  RepreMntaCves  trom  2  yei'S  to  4  »«atj? ...       ....       ..... 

3.  Do  you  lavor  a  larger  share  of  reiponJlblllt>  tor  admlnistenng  Government  progremsbeingdelegjted  to  regional  ofTicesrstner  than  being centnlized  In  Wnstungton,  D.C.7. 

4,  Should  Government  employees  be  given  the  right  to  strike?     -.    - - 

5   Should  the  news  media  be  authoriied  to  puWisJi  or  broadcast  secret  Government  intormetion  involving  our  secunty.  wlttiout  proper  cleennce? 

6.  In  general  do  you  support  the  President's  revenue- shanng  proposal  ol  Federal  fund*  by  dlract  payment  to  State  and  local  governments,  without  Federal  spadlications  as 

totheiruje?      .  • - 

7.  Do  you  favor  a  national  health  insurance  program? 

8.  Do  you  favor  Federal  legiilatior  to  legalae  abortion?.  — -. . 

9.  Do  you  believe  President  Nnons  trip  to  China  will  lead  to  future  security  and  peace  in  the  woffflf 

IJ   Should  amnesty  be  gianted  to  men  who  fled  the  country  to  escape  the  draft? — — 

11.  Do  you  favor  stricter  gun  control  laws? -- - - — - 

12.  I(  you  do  favor  stricter  lun  control  legislation,  which  of  the  following  would  you  favotr 

^a)  Stronger  controls  at  the  Federal  level? 

(b)  Stronger  controls  at  the  State  level? .. . 

(c)  Stronger  controls  at  the  local  level?.. V"Vj 

13   Regarding  the  possession  and  use  of  mari)uana,  the  Federal  Government  snoulo— 

(a)  Retain  present  penalties? — - - 

(b)  Reduce  present  penaities? — 

fc)  Increase  present  penaltiesT . — 

(d)  Legalize  its  possession  and  use? — 
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PROMPT  ACTION  PROM  THE 
U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

or    PrNKSTLVANlA 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OP  RKPRESZNTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1972 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Peruisylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
RicoRD.  a  letter  I  received  from  the  news 
editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Mirror,  Mr. 
David  Q.  Pay.  I  beUeve  this  letter  indi- 
cates that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  en- 
deavors to  correct  the  many  problems 


which  it  inherited  from  th«  Post  OCBce 
Department.  The  letter  is  as  follows: 
A  Lxms 

Being  In  the  newspaper  business  I  can  at- 
test to  the  fact  a  reader  wUl  call  Immediately 
with  the  slightest  complaint  uug  readers  ar« 
few  and  far  between  who  will  call  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  something  well  done. 

With  this  In  mind  I  wish  to  point  out  tbftt 
my  recent  complaint  to  your  office  concern- 
ing special  delivery  mall  service  out  of  Phlla- 
delphl*  was  corrected  Immediately  smd  there 
has  been  no  recurrence  of  late  service.  Ur. 
Roy  Lutz  of  the  ETrle  office  handled  the  com- 
plaint for  District  Manager  John  F. 
McLaughlin. 


I  would  like  to  thank  you  and  the  Poetal 
Service  authorities  for  the  prompit  and  eflte- 
tlve  action. 


SBA   LENDING  PROGRAM 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVIS 

Thursday.  July  20.  1972 

Mr.   RAILSBACK.   Mr.   Speaker,  re- 
cently It  was  announced  that  a  record- 
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h«4kln«  $62,838,737  in  loans  were  ap- 
5!!tSby  the  SmaU  Business  Adminis- 
SSS  I  niinois  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
SJJ^ount  exceeded  by  nearly  50  per- 
^  the  previous  record  estabUshed  in 

^'fiJ^ilJuiarly  pleased  by  the  loans 
granted  in  my  Congressional  District. 
•meyareasfoUows: 

Number  Total 

C«,aty  0'  "«"  "^""^ 

2  J320, 000 

Henry 2  41,000 

*•"•»■ 1  33,000 

*W»»'V 15  1.212.000 

Rodi  Island 

T  am  convinced  that  these  loans  Il- 
lustrate the  fact  that  the  SmaU  Busl- 
neas  Administration  has  become  a  high- 
ly effective  tool  In  stimulating  our  econ- 
any  and  I  wish  SBA  and  the  people  It 
serves  every  success  in  future  endeavors. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ties  afforded  u«,  and  for  the  liberty  to  select 
one's  own  destiny. 

Where  else  could  a  dtlsen.  Just  a  small 
buaineaeman,  aspire  to.  and  be  nomln*.ted 
for  an  office  as  prestigious  as  that  of  a  United 
States  Congressman? 


NEWMAN  CITES  AMERICA 
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TRANSPORTATION'S    ROLE    IN    RE- 
CYCLING WASTE  MATERIALS 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1972 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Nation  is  over  196  years  old.  Yet  too  often 
we  forget  what  America  Is. 

On  the  eve  of  this  year's  Independence 
Day  celebration,  a  remarkable  tribute  to 
this  greatest  of  all  nations  was  penned 
by  a  Hoosler  friend  and  fine  compatriot. 
Tht  statement  by  Don  Newman,  of  Os- 
ceola, Ind.,  appeared  in  the  July  3  Issue 
of  the  Elkhart  Truth.  I  Include  It  here 
for  the  profit  of  my  colleagues: 

LiOACT  or  Stwwoth  Yrr  Cohpasbion 
(By  Don  Newman) 

America  is  a  greftt  country. 

Greet  because  ber  land  Is  fertile  and  min- 
eral-rich. 

Great  because  h«r  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  al- 
though not  perfect,  Is  the  best  yet  devised 
which  attempts  to  obtain  for  each  and  every 
dtlsen:  Freedom,  equality,  and  Justice. 

Great  because  her  founding  fathers  left  a 
legacy  of  strength  yet  compassion,  ambition 
yet  unselftshness,  independence  yet  faith, 
tnd  above  all  else,  an  abiding  conviction  In 
the  supremacy  of  Ood.  The  sentence,  "In 
God  We  Trust",  on  our  money  is  a  short 
itatement  which  summarizes  that  founding 
principle. 

I  like  America  because  of  her  efforts  to 
fuarantee  everyone  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

I  like  America  because  she  is  the  best  hope 
yet  for  the  fullest  development  of  Individual 
potential. 

I  like  America  most  of  all  because  ahe  Is 
•ynonymovjs  with  opportunity.  It  Is  this  In- 
dividual opportunity  which  contributes  up- 
permost to  the  greatness  of  our  Nation.  This, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  our  i)eople  his- 
torically have  asstimed  a  measure  of  respon- 
atbility  In  discharging  the  obligations  of  citl- 
aenship,  sometimes  sacrificing  their  fortunes 
and  their  lives  to  further  the  cause  of  ff»- 
dotn.  equality,  and  Jtistlce. 

I  love  my  country  because  of  the  deep 
sense  of  pride  I  hold  for  her  accomplish - 
meats,  for  the  bounty  she  has  returned  to 
my  family  and  me  through  the  oppwrtunl- 


LOCAL  AID  STALLING  MUST  END 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or  MicmoAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1972 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
just  before  Congress  recessed  for  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  an  edi- 
torial appeared  in  the  State  Journal  of 
Lansing.  Mich.,  entitled  "Local  Aid 
Stalling  Must  End,"  which  commended 
the  House  for  passing  the  revenue  shar- 
ing bill  and  went  on  to  urge  the  Senate 
to  act  favorably  without  delay.  With 
both  Houses  back  in  session.  I  wish  to 
bring  this  most  timely  June  27  editorial 
to  the  particularly  attention  of  Members 
of  the  other  body.  The  editorial  follows : 
Local  Aid  Stalling   Must  End 

After  a  couple  of  years  of  foot-dragging,  a 
federal  revenue-sharing  bUl  finally  edged 
forward  one  big  step  with  the  approval  of 
a  >6  billion  measure  last  week  In  the  VS. 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  bill,  which  provides  $1.8  billion  to  the 
states  and  another  »3.5  billion  for  cities, 
counties  and  other  local  government  units, 
and  the  actual  support  of  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills 
and  his  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  a  ma- 
jor factor  In  breaking  the  House  deadlock. 

Now  It  goes  to  the  Senate.  There  it  will 
face  a  tough  fight  from  conservatives,  who 
are  always  reluctant  to  give  up  control  of 
the  money  strings,  and  from  others  who 
don't  want  to  give  any  election  year  help  to 
the  administration  that  proposed  the  Idea. 

With  the  national  political  conventions 
closing  in  and  the  expected  congresslonAl 
recess  to  be  followed  by  the  national  presi- 
dential campaign,  time  for  a  decision  is  very 
short. 

It  remains  now  to  be  seen  whether  the 
Senate  will  continue  the  do-nothing  stall 
of  the  Democratic  controlled  Congress  or 
finally  endorse  one  measure  designed  to  do 
something  for  the  nation's  hard  pureesed 
states  and  local  units  of  government. 

As  recently  noted  by  veteran  Washington 
columnist  David  Broder,  Democratic  presi- 
dential candidates  and  leaders  have  acknowl- 
edged revenue  sharing  and  a  number  of 
other  domestic  Issues  as  having  urgent  na- 
tional priority  and  have  offered  counter  pro- 
posals of  their  own. 

Yet,  as  Broder  said,  with  time  running  out, 
they  have  done  little  with  any  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  or  their  own  altenuitlve 
programs. 

As  for  the  argument  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  no  funds  to  help  states  and 
local  governments  via  revenue-sharing,  we 
suggest  that  Just  about  any  governor,  mayor 
or  private  citizen  could  readily  provide  a  list 
of  waste  areas  where  the  money  could  be 
foiind. 

It  Is  clearly  up  to  the  Senate,  that  formida- 
ble center  of  Democratic  presidential  aspir- 
ants, to  decide  if  it  will  convert  some  of  the 
campaign  trail  oratory  into  reality  or  retreat 
again  to  the  stalling  tactics  of  the  pest  two 
or  three  years. 

The  Senate  should  put  aside  the  politics 
of  paralysis  and  do  something  for  the  hard 
pressed  cities,  counties  and  states.  They  need 
help — and  now. 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

OF    ICONTAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1972 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr  Speaker,  the  un- 
sightly waste  and  scrap  which  litters  and 
clutters  the  American  scene  Is  fast 
changing  our  beautiful  landscape.  The 
past  accumulations  of  waste  must  be  re- 
moved and  methods  must  be  developed  to 
gather  cmd  reuse  all  of  our  future  wastes. 
This  is  something  which  has  been  rec- 
ognized and  talked  about  with  an  in- 
creasing frequency.  Recyclaraatlon  is  a 
term  which  is  being  ased  by  many  people 
these  days.  Because  of  its  importance  we 
in  the  Congress  should  give  the  topic 
careful  study.  Recyclamation  recently 
made  news  when  the  ICC  was  ordered  by 
court  action  to  reconsider  transportation 
rates  on  waste  materials  which  were 
being  shipped  to  various  points  for  re- 
cyclamation and  reuse.  Action  such  as 
this  was  instituted  by  Students  Challeng- 
ing Regtilatory  Agency  Procedures— 
SCRAP.  This  group  of  George  Washing- 
ton law  students  has  helped  dramatize 
the  far-reaching  effects  of  these  concept 
of  reuse  by  recycling  the  valuable  re- 
sources of  this  coimtry. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
had  previously  authorized  a  study  of  the 
tran^xjrtation  by  railroads  of  recycled 
scrap.  This  report  by  Herbert  O.  Whitten 
&  Associates  Is  entlUed  "Recyclama- 
tion— Rail  Transport  Economics  of  Sub- 
stltutability  of  Recycled  Scrap  or  Waste 
for  Basic  Raw  Materials."  It  is  a  case 
study  of  rail  transport  of  scrap  or  steel 
vis-a-vis  iron  ore.  While  this  study  is 
one  which  takes  a  very  deep  and  complex 
look  into  the  economics  of  the  area  of  the 
transportation  of  iron  ore  and  scrap 
iron,  it  makes  several  general  points 
These  points  are  worth  our  attention. 

First  it  is  Important  to  realize  that  the 
successful  Implementation  of  a  compre- 
hensive recycling  program  will  cause  a 
major  transformation  of  American  in- 
dustry. The  custtKner  will  be  merely  one 
link  in  a  continuous  process  of  manufac- 
turing not  the  last  step  or  Itnk.  CoUec- 
tion  of  used  items  will  become  an  impor- 
tant field,  not  merely  one  of  getting 
waste  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind.  The  study 
recognized  what  a  vast  change  in  our  so- 
ciety such  a  process  wiU  make. 

It  also  recognizes,  by  looking  in  depth 
at  one  aspect  of  the  transportation  in- 
dustry, what  an  important  role  the  trans- 
portatiMi  industries  will  have  in  this  en- 
tire process.  It  will  be  Invcdved  in  the 
collection  and  gathering  from  Initial 
points  of  reclamation  to  the  point  of 
preparation  and  processing.  It  wUl  also 
be  Involved  In  the  movement  of  proc- 
essed wastes  from  the  acciunulation  cen- 
ters to  points  of  productive  reuse.  The 
consiUtant  said  that  a  great  deal  of  this 
shipment  will  be  by  rail. 

In  order  that  this  might  be  accom- 
plished, a  comprehensive  program  for 
transportation  must  be  established. 
Among  all  of  the  governmental  bodies 
listed  as  being  involved  in  the  creation 
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of  such  a  large  transportation  system.  It 
lists  the  Congrefls.  The  tasks  which  would 
be  assigned  to  this  body  are : 

Provide  adequate  funding;  establish  a 
materials  exemption  for  highway  and 
water  movements:  and  establish  a  natu- 
ral resources  depletion  tax  to  support  the 
recyclamatlon  program. 

I  believe  what  the  country  needs  to  do 
is  to  recognize  that  transportation  will 
be  a  vital  part  at  this  effort  to  preserve 
oar  natural  resources  and  reuse  what  we 
do  have.  What  we  In  the  Congress  need 
do  is  to  acquaint  and  Instruct  ourselves 
about  the  recycling  process,  a  field  which 
Is  soon  to  be  one  of  great  national  Im- 
portance. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ST.  LUKE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  OP  INDIANAPOLIS  ON 
CIVTL  DISOBEDIENCE  AND  VIET- 
NAM INVOLVEMENT 


July  20,  1971 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  EUA  T.  GRASSO 

or   CONNICTTCXTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVKS 
Thursday,  July  20.  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
is  the  14th  anniversary  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week — a  time  for  all  freedom  lov- 
ing people  to  remember  the  ravage  of 
past  tyranny  and  to  join  together  in  out- 
rage over  the  continuing  plight  of  mil- 
lions who  still  live  amidst  the  terror  and 
oppression  of  Conununist  domination. 

We  must  never  forget  the  enslaved 
peoples  of  the  Baltic  lands,  the  Ukraine. 
Hungary.  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  Arme- 
nia, and  other  lands  that  have  fallen 
under  the  Communist  heel. 

The  oppressed  have  made  it  clear  to 
the  world  that  they  have  not  given  up 
the  struggle  to  be  free.  Many  acts  against 
oppression  demonstrate  the  power  and 
spirit  of  people  who  are  unwilling  to 
surrender  to  conquest.  Recent  examples 
include  riots  in  Lithuania,  cultural  rep- 
ressions and  trials  of  intellectual  na- 
tionalists in  the  Ukraine,  resistance  to 
continuing  Russiflcation  of  minorities  In 
thfe  Soviet  republics,  the  Prague  spring 
of  1968,  and  the  1970  Polish  uprisings. 

Abraham  Lincoln  warned  us  that: 

Thoee  who  deny  freedom  to  others  deserve 
It  not  for  themselves,  and,  under  a,  Just  God. 
cannot  long  retain  it 

The  people  of  the  so-called  captive 
nations  persist  in  the  struggle  to  retain 
their  national  identity  and  pride  in  the 
hope  of  a  brighter  tomorrow.  The  cour- 
age of  these  people  Is  truly  inspiring  and 
deserves  our  continuing  commendations 
and  support. 

How  fortunate  we  are  as  Americans  to 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  liberties  amd  per- 
sonal rights  of  a  democratic  republic. 
How  wonderful  it  would  be  if  our  fellow 
citizens  throughout  the  world  could 
realize  the  freedom  and  indep)endence 
which  is  their  birthright.  The  American 
people  have  not  forgotten  the  plight  of 
the  captive  nations — nor  will  we.  Our 
history  is  founded  on  the  striiggle  for 
freedom,  and  we  stand  with  all  the  op- 
pressed peoples  of  the  world  in  their  de- 
termination to  be  free. 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or  uroiAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20.  1972 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
the  congregation  of  St.  Luke  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Indianapolis 
took  sharp  dissent  with  pronouncement 
on  American  involvement  in  Vietnam  as 
expresed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States. 

The  St.  Luke  congregation  wrote  the 
President,  sending  him  a  copy  of  their 
resolution.  They  also  forwarded  a  copy 
to  me.  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  their 
deep  feelings,  and  their  desire  to  make 
their  own  position  clear  on  these  vital 
matters. 

I  have  secured  their  permission  to  in- 
sert both  their  letter  and  resolution  into 
the  RicoRD.  and  It  is  an  honor  to  do  so: 

St.  Lxtke  Cnited 

PXESBYTEJIIAN  CHUKCH, 

Indianapolis.  Ind.,  June  19.  1972. 
Hon.  Richard  M   Nhon. 
President  of  the  United  States, 
White  House. 
Washington,  D  C. 

Dkak  Pkisident  NtxoN :  You  and  your  staff 
no  doubt  are  aware  of  the  pronouncement 
on  America's  involvement  In  the  Vietnam 
war  approved  by  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  In  the  U.S.A.  In 
Its  National  Convention  In  Denver,  Colorado, 
early  this  month.  We  attach  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  governing  board  cf  our  Church 
In  response  to  the  General  Assembly's  pro- 
nouncement. 

We  are  a  relatively  small  Congregation; 
however,  we  feel  we  speafe  the  sentiment  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Presbyterians 
throughout  the  Nation.  We  wanted  you  to 
ijxaw  that  we  are  m  sympathy  with  your 
efforts  to  disengage  -American  troops  from 
hostilities  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  protect  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple from  the  holocaust  which  Is  sure  to  fol- 
low If  their  forces  are  ultimately  defeated  by 
the  aggressors  from  the  North. 

As  the  attached  resolution  clearly  attests, 
our  Session  Is  highly  critical  cf  our  General 
Assembly's  attempt  to  meddle  In  the  dip- 
lomatic policies  of  our  Nation,  and  Its  pro- 
nouncement from  Its  recent  convention  In 
Denver 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  W    Demareb. 

Clerk  of  Session. 

RESOLUTION 

The  Session  of  St.  Luke  United  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  338  Union  Street  iSouthport), 
Indianapolis.  Indiana,  convened  with  proper 
notice  and  In  the  presence  of  a  quorum, 
has  taken  thoughtful  note  of  the  pronounce- 
ment of  the  184th  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U  S.A.  on 
American  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war, 
such  pronouncement  consisting  of  three 
parts,  to-wlt:  'A  Message  to  United  Presby- 
terians, "  "Recommendations"  and  "Resolu- 
tion." 

Conscience  compels  us  to  speak  out  sigalnst 
the  tenor  of  the  pronouncement  as  a  whole, 
and  particularly  to  protest  some  of  the  In- 
nuendoes La  lt«  Recommendations  and  Res- 
olution. 

Our  Session  holds  unanimously  that  the 


following  be  truths  which  In  combination 
render  the  General  Assembly  pronouncemeHt, 
no  matter  how  sincerely  concelTed.  In^bt. 
tably  Improper,  indiscreet,  and  detrimental  to 
the  purposes  It  was  Intended  to  aem: 

1.  It  Is  fundamentally  the  miaaloa  of  tb* 
United  Presbyterian  Church  to  preach  Qm 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ;  to  be  concerned  tor 
the  vinconverted,  the  unchurched,  and  Qa 
Illiterate  In  the  teachings  of  the  Scrlptum; 
to  be  benevolent  to  the  poor,  the  widow  end 
the  orphan:  and  to  foster  brotherly  love  b*. 
tween  neighbors  and  nations. 

a.  It  Is  both  the  prerogative  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  Church  members  to  Join  with 
peace-loving  peoples  everywhere  In  prayers 
for  peace,  for  the  safety  and  well-being  at 
those  who  defend  us  In  the  far  corners  of  tlw 
earth,  and  for  o\ir  National  leaders  and  elect- 
ed representatives  as  they  seek  an  end  to 
hostilities  In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere.  It  ij 
the  part  of  every  Christian  to  entreat  xh» 
Almighty  to  touch  the  hearts  of  those  who 
would  enslave  their  brothers,  that  they  might 
relent  and  that  w^e  might  have  peace  and  in- 
tematlonal  brotherhood  between  all  men  and 
between  all  nations. 

3 .  It  is  both  the  prerogative  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  every  Church  member,  as  a  prlvat* 
citizen,  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  take  active 
interest  In  the  affairs  of  his  State  and  Na- 
tion, to  participate  in  his  right  of  suffrage, 
to  make  known  his  sentiments  on  National 
Issues  to  his  elected  representatives,  and  him- 
self to  serve  his  country  as  a  Christian  citi- 
zen. 

4.  It  is  neither  the  responsibility,  the  pre- 
rogative, nor  the  business  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  as  an  Integral  national, 
state  or  local  body  la)  to  militate  against 
the  political  and  diplomatic  conduct  of  con- 
stitutional government,  nor  against  the  viewi 
of  those  elected  to  manage  it:  <  b  i  to  directly 
or  indirectly  support  or  oppose  leg:talatlon 
under  consideration  by  the  Nation's  leg'.al^ 
tlve  bodies;  (c)  to  bring  direct  or  indirect 
pressure  on  elected  legislators  to  Influence 
their  votes  on  National  issues;  (d)  to  encour- 
age civil  action  in  our  courts  on  National 
policies;  nor  le)  to  solicit  political  contri- 
butions for  or  against  candidates  for  elec- 
tion to  public  office.  These  are  function! 
which  must  be  relegated  to  the  consciences 
of  individual  Church  members. 

5.  The  General  Assembly's  pronouncement 
has  done  violence  to  the  peace  and  unity 
in  Presbyterian  churches  In  our  area. 

We  protest  most  vigorously ,  as  members  ol 
the  United  FYesbyterlan  Church,  to  our  high- 
est ecclesiastical  Judicatory  having  Issued  a 
resolution  encouraging  "peaceful  civil  dis- 
obedience" of  the  laws  of  our  land.  To  have 
done  this  la  to  abet  lawlessness,  and  to  give 
impetiis  to  the  disrespect  for  law  and  order 
which  Is  already  ftw  too  rampant  among 
many  segments  of  our  society.  To  have  done 
this  is  an  irresponsible  betrayal  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  of  person  and  of  religion 
Tinder  which  we  as  Americans  live  and  move 
and  worship. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1972 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  wert 
marks  the  14th  national  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  Throughout  this 
period,  Americans  across  the  country  are 
expressing  their  concern  for  the  millioos 
of  Eastern  and  central  Europeans  for 
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-hom  subjugation  under  Communtat 
iThaa  become  a  stark  reality  of  lUe. 
"^wSS  «nnot  convey  the  mental 
-^SsSl  anguish  suffered  by  these 
2«KrSey^otiKiou3ly  suppress  their 
^^^  and  their  convictions  In  orfer 
Z^r^t  within  the  Communist  societal 
SJSwSk  SpUve  Nations  Week  do^ 
S^SehTa*  a  mechanism  wWch 
fSiniS  ttie  individual  and  collective 
jJJS^^nce  of  the  American  pe^le- 
n  chaSa^s  us  to  empathize  with 
those  for  whom  freedom  is  an  tacompre- 
SSie  abstracUon  and  to  whoni  democ- 
5ST  portrayed  as  menacingly  anar- 
Stic.  Moreover,  it  chaUenges  us  to 
Serlsh  and  appreciate  our  own  open  so- 
^tv  where  divergent  ideas  are  per- 
SitJid  to  vie  for  acceptance  in  the  pub- 
lic marketplace. 

During  captive  Nations  Week  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  In  expressing  the  sln- 
!^  wih  that  people  in  these  captive 
^ona  wiU  be  permitted  in  the  near  fu- 
toe  to  enjoy  thoee  fundamental  and  in- 
herent rights  which  have  been  denied  to 
them  for  over  25  years.  Already  we  have 
seen  the  force  of  world  public  opinion 
ild  Soviet  Jewry  to  emigrating  to  Israel, 
but  the  recent  outbreak  of  self-immola- 
tions in  Uthuanla  once  agato  under- 
scores the  deep-seated  frustrations  ex- 
perienced by  those  whowj  rights  have 
be«i  abrogated. 

It  Is  my  beUef  that,  through  Increased 
communication  and  dialog  between 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  and  the 
Communist  countries,  the  captive  na- 
tions will  lose  their  fear  of  individual 
self-expression.  It  la  my  further  hope 
that  as  a  result  of  this  dialog,  future 
Captive  Nations  Weeks  will  remind  us  of 
the  past,  not  the  present. 
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of  the  organization  and  my  best  wishes 
for  conttoued  success  to  their  important 
community  endeavors. 


SALUTE  TO  AHEPA 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
AHEPA 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    KXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1972 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  joto  with  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  and  citizens  across  the 
country  to  paying  tribute  to  the  Order  of 
Ahepa— the  American  Hellenic  Educa- 
tional Progressive  Association  on  the  oc- 
casion of  its  golden  anniversary  FVir  the 
past  50  years,  the  Order  of  Ahepa  has 
served  as  a  fraternal  focal  potot  for  in- 
dividuals concerned  about  improvtog  so- 
ciety by  promottog  basic  Ideals  of  good 
citizenship  and  education. 

I  have  had  firsthand  experience  with 
cwnmunity  leaders  who  are  members  of 
the  Order  of  Ahepa  and  I  have  witnessed 
their  dedication  to  civic,  charitable,  and 
educational  causes.  In  Jamaica,  N.Y.,  the 
offlcers  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa  are  Mr. 
Stephen  A.  Vasaka.  president;  Mr.  Ern- 
est Kares,  vice  president:  Mr.  Stavros  Z. 
Theodorou,  secretary;  and  Mr.  Kostas 
Zlmaras,  treasurer.  I  extend  to  them 
and  to  the  members  of  the  order  to 
Queens  and  all  across  America,  my  con- 
gnUnlatlons  on  the  golden  anniversary 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1972 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  admired  the  Order  of  Ahepa  for  Its 
many  good  works  and  am  proud  to  Joto 
in  the  salute  to  AHEPA— the  American 
Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  Asso- 
ciation—on Its  golden  anniversary. 

This  remarkable  order  was   founded 
50  years  ago  to  Atlanta.  Oa.  Dvu-ing  the 
last  half  century  AHEPA  has  made  a 
major  contribution  to  educational,  chari- 
table, and  civic  endeavors.  In  time  of  dis- 
aster, AHEPA  stretches  out  its  helptog 
hand  here  at  home  and  across  the  seas, 
offering  relief  contributions  to  victims  of 
flood,  earthquake,  hurricane,  and  war. 
AHEPA's    generosity    is    evident,    too, 
around  the  world,  to  the  creation  of  med- 
ical and  educational  centers,  including 
AHEPA  hospitals  to  Athens  and  Thes- 
saloniki    and    seven   health    centers   to 
Greece,  the  AHEPA  Agricultural  College 
to  Greece,  the  Penelopian  Shelter  Home 
in   Athens,   AHEPA   Hall   and   AHEPA 
School  at  St.  Basil's  Academy,  Garrison, 
N.Y.,  the  Dr.  George  Papanicolaou  Can- 
cer Research  Institute  at  Miami.  Pla.. 
amd  a  program  of  national  scholarships 
for  young  people. 

I  have  touched  on  only  a  very  few 
of  the  many  benevolent  activities  that 
have  made  AHEPA  one  of  the  most  high- 
ly regarded  associations  of  its  ktod  in  the 
world.  And.  I  would  be  remiss  were  I 
not  to  potot  out  that  during  World  War 
n.  AHEPA  as  an  official  issuing  a«ency  of 
the  U.S.  Trea8iU7.  sold  some  $500  mil- 
lion to  U.S.  war  bonds. 

I  think  it  is  to  order  to  mention  the 
objectives  of  AHEPA,  the  foundations  on 
which  this  splendid  order  rests: 

(1)  To  promote  and  encourage  loyalty  to 
the  United  States  of  America. 

(2)  To  Instruct  its  members  in  the  tenets 
and  fundamental  principles  of  government, 
and  in  the  recognition  and  respect  of  the  in- 
alienable righto  of  maniand. 

(3)  To  instill  in  ito  membership  a  due  ap- 
preciation for  the  privUegea  of  citizenship. 

(4)  To  encourage  its  members  to  always  be 
profoundly  interested  and  actively  partici- 
pating m  the  poUtlcal,  civic,  social  and  com- 
mercial fields  of  human  endeavor. 

(5)  To  pledge  its  members  to  do  their  ut- 
nxost  to  stamp  out  any  and  all  political  cor- 
ruption; and  to  arouse  its  members  to  the 
fact  that  tyranny  Is  a  menace  to  the  life, 
property,  prosperity,  honor  and  Integrity  of 
every  nation. 

(6)  To  promote  a  better  and  more  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  the  atrlbutes  and 
Ideals  of  HeUenlsm  and  HeUenic  Culture. 

(7)  To  promote  good  fellowship  and  endow 
its  members  with  the  ^)erf ectlon  of  the  nuwal 

sense. 

(8)  To  endow  its  members  with  a  spirit  of 
altrulam.  comon  tinderatanding.  mutual  be- 
nevolence and  helpfulness. 

(9)  To  champion  the  cause  of  education 
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asd  to  mrt"*^'"  new  channels  far  facllltatlaf 
the    llwrntnatlrm  of  oultxm  and  1— rnlng. 

AEiEPA  has  been  achieving  those  ob- 
jectives admirably  for  50  years  now  and 
will  conttoue  to  do  so  for  many  times  50 
more.  I  know. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  active  member- 
ship to  AHEPA  to  the  23d  Congressional 
District  which  I  represent.  John  C.  Con- 
zaman,  lieutenant  governor  of  the  dis- 
trict lodge,  resides  at  1243  Edwards. 
Lakewood;  past  supreme  lodge  oflBcer. 
the  Hon"*-*^'*  John  M.  Manos.  is  a  Bay 
Village  resident.  Officers  of  the  Lakewood 
chapter  of  AHEPA  are  James  Selos.  pres- 
idait;  Andy  Maniatopoulos.  vice  presi- 
dent; Militiadis  Soflanos,  secretary;  and 
Nic  Tsamas,  treswurer. 

It  is  an  honor  to  pay  tribute  to  AHEPA 
in  general  and  to  my  many  good  friends 
in  the  Order  of  Ahepa.  the  Daughters  of 
Penelope,  the  Sons  of  Pericles,  and  the 
Maids  of  Athena,  good  citizens  and  won- 
derful friends. 


FICmON?  NO,  FACT 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVE8 

Thursday,  July  20,  1972 
Mr.  TEAGUE  ol  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
the  June  issue  of  Reader's  Digest  a  brief 
reprint  of  a  TV  guide  article  describes 
an  unusual  use  of  space  testing  equip- 
ment fOT  medical  applications.  This  brief 
but  significant  article  is  a  dramatic  dem- 
onstration  of   the   importance   of   con- 
tmutog  development  of  «3ace  technology. 
This  particular  medical  procedure  Is  a 
spectacular  one.  There  are  many,  many 
more  which  are  less  dramatic  but  equally 
Important  which  have  been  derived  from 
our  natlMiai  space  program.  It  is  one 
more  example  why  the  growth  of  tech- 
nology is  so  essential  to  our  weU-belng  as 
a  nation.  Our  national  space  effort  rep- 
resents one  of  the  cornerstones  of  this 
advancement  of  technology  so  necessary 
to  man's  future  well-being.  The  article 
follows; 

(Prom  the  Reader's  Dtgwt,  June  19^2] 

Picnoif?  No,  Pact 
In  "The  Doctors"  segment  of  the  popular 
TV  series  "The  Btrtd  Ones,"  the  action  c«d- 
tered  on  a  patient  who  had  a  bullet  fragment 
lodged  In  an  inoperable  portion  of  his  brain 
The  patient  was  safe  only  as  long  as  he  lay 
flat  on  his  back.  Sitting  or  standing  would 
cause  the  fragment  to  shift  its  position,  caus- 
ing  death.    Then   the   doctors    got.    weU,    a 
brairutorm— oMitrifugal  farce!  They  took  the 
patient  to  NASA's  Amas  Research  C«itw  at 
Moffet  Field.  Calif.,  and  put  him  in  the  cab 
of  the  centrifuge— a  high-speed  whirling  de- 
vice used  to  test  astronauts.  Carefully  watch- 
ing the  patient  on  a  closed-circuit  monitor, 
the  doctors  spun  him  around  twice.  Hist  at 
four  and  then  at  six  times  the  force  of  grav- 
ity   to  move  the  fragment  into  a  safer  area 
erf  "the  brain.  After  the  second  spin,  the  pa- 
tient was  miraculously  cured,  and  there  were 
handshakes  all  around. 

Par  out?  A  scriptwriter's  wterd  ittoa?  Well, 
this  story  to  aotuaUy  a  r««atlQn  of  '•centri- 
fuge ntm»ipy"  performad  by  a  seven-znan 
team  in  1968— at  the  saoie  place,  and  with 
similar  succaas. 
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POLICY  STATEMENT  ON  ENVIRON- 
MESTAL  EDDCATION  OFFERED  BY 
UNION  SPRXNQS  HIOH  SCHOOL 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TERRY 

OF  irxw  roKK 
m  THB  HOT7SB  OF  REPIIKSENTATI\T:s 

Thursday.  July  20.  1972 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  desire  to 
create  a  national  concern  for  the  en- 
vironment has  generated  many  different 
tjrpes  of  activities  and  programs.  The 
Congress  this  year  Is  developing  a  water 
quality  program  which  hopefully  will 
cleanse  the  waters  of  the  United  States 
In  the  next  decade. 

But  sdl  of  the  Qovemment  programs 
which  have  thus  far  been  implemented 
cannot  possibly  solve  the  problem  of 
environmental  pollution  without  a  posi- 
tive commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  to  accomplish  the  same 
goal. 

The  question  we  should  all  be  asking 
Is.  "How  can  public  interest  and  under- 
standing be  generated?"  The  Union 
Springs  Central  School  District  in 
Cayuga  County,  New  York  State,  has 
taken  a  position  of  national  leadership 
in  this  matter. 

On  Jime  19,  1972,  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  the  school  district  passed  a 
"Policy  Statement  on  Environmental 
Education."  A  member  of  that  board, 
David  O.  Palmer,  authored  the  state- 
ment after  many  hours  of  consultation 
with  concerned  environmentalists  and 
educators. 

Mr.  Palmer,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  State  University  College  of  Environ- 
mental Science  and  Forestry  at  Syracuse 
University,  has  received  recognition  from 
a  variety  of  groupe  for  the  leadership  he 
and  the  Board  of  Education  have  taken. 

Included  among  the  agencies  and  in- 
dividuals lauding  the  policy  statement 
have  been  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Forest  Service;  New  York  Gov- 
ernor Nelson  A.  Rockefeller;  New  York 
State  Department  of  Environmental 
Conservation  Commissioner  Henry  L. 
Diamond;  and  New  York  State  Educa- 
tion C-jmmissioner  Ewald  B.  Nyquist. 

Rather  than  establishing  a  rigid  cur- 
riculum for  environmental  education,  the 
purpose  of  the  statement  is  to  encourage 
an  attitude  of  concern  for  environmental 
issues  on  the  part  of  the  teaching  staff, 
and  to  support  innovation  in  the  devel- 
opment of  new  programs  and  broad  new 
approaches  to  Instilling  an  environmen- 
tal awareness  in  the  children  of  this  for- 
ward-looking school  district. 

The  task  of  equipping  our  young  people 
with  a  true  knowledge  of  environmental 
problems,  an  understanding  of  their 
complexity,  and  a  commitment  to  their 
resolution  is  a  responsibility  of  tremen- 
dous proportion,  but  one  that  offers  the 
greatest  of  all  possible  rewards — a  con- 
tribution to  the  enhancement  of  oiu: 
quality  of  life  in  this  great  land  and  on 
this  great  earth.  The  philosophical  com- 
mitment and  sense  of  responsibility  of 
this  school  botuxl  Is  evident,  and  hope- 
fully will  be  an  Inspiration  to  others. 

It  Is  with  great  pride  in  the  Union 
Springs  Community  District  that  I  In- 
clude with  these  remarks  a  copy  of  the 
policy  statement  on  environmental  edu- 
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cation   by   the   Union   Springs   Central 
School  District  Board  of  Education: 

POLICT     3TAT«»atNT     ON     BNVIBON  MSNT  AL 
EDDCATION 

The  Board  of  Bducatlon  recognizes  that 
condltiona  must  be  malntalried  In  our  na- 
tion and  world  by  which  man  and  nature 
can  continue  In  future  generations  to  exist 
In  productive  harmony.  In  an  era  of  ac- 
celerating pKjpulatlon  growth,  with  growing 
demands  for  food  production,  come  con- 
struction and  consumer  goods,  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  concomitant  growth  in  en- 
vironmental deterioration  will  pKMe  a  major 
challenge  to  our  graduates  of  the  '70'8.  Stu- 
dents who  have  been  sensitized  to  these 
problems  and  motivated  to  constructive,  re- 
qwnalble  action,  however,  hopefully  will  con- 
tribute to  a  quality  of  life  improvement — 
rather  than  its  desecration — in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  this  century.  In  the  words  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  'The  face  and  character  of  our 
country  are  determined  by  what  we  do  with 
America  and  its  resources  ..  "  In  cog- 
nizance of  the  need  for  resp>onslble  attention 
to  the  problems  associated  with  resource  use 
and  abxise,  the  Board  herewith  commits  It- 
self to  the  support  of  Environmental  Edu- 
cation In  our  school  system. 

The  goal  la  to  assure  the  learning  of  a  set 
of  values  that  will  lead  every  student  to 
accept  responsibility  toward  his  natural  sur- 
roundings and  view  the  primary  role  of  man 
as  being  the  steward,  rather  than  master,  of 
his  natural  resources  and  physical  environ- 
ment. 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  as 
guidelines  for  the  development  of  programs 
to  Implement  this  policy. 

1.  Each  teacher  of  every  subject  at  all 
grade  levels  is  encouraged  to  reinforce  his  or 
her  understanding  and  appreciation  of  con- 
servation and  environmental  Issues,  through 
Individual  Initiative  and  effort,  and  through 
Board  of  Education-supported  in  service 
programs 

3.  Within  the  bounds  of  individual  teach- 
ing style  and  subject  choice  preference, 
teachers  of  all  subjects  and  levels  are  en- 
couraged to  weave  environmental  concerns 
Into  other  subject  matter  in  ways  comforta- 
ble and  satisfying  to  the  teacher  and  mean- 
ingful and  relevant  to  the  students. 

3.  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  In- 
teract with  one  another  and  their  teachers, 
sharing  their  observations  and  opinions  on 
the  need  for  wise,  compatible  uses  of  our 
air,  water,  soil,  forest,  mineral,  fuel,  wild- 
life, and  human  resources,  and.  where  ap- 
propriate, to  develop  their  attitudes  of 
awareness  and  concern  into  meaningful  and 
constructive  action.  The  need  for  both  social 
sensitivity  and  technical  competence  should 
be  kept  clear,  however,  and  students  should 
be  caused  to  respect  the  complex  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  constraints  on  the  dy- 
namics of  change.  Emphasis  should  be  on 
rational,  constructive,  and  respectful  prob- 
lem analyses  and  solution   syntheses. 

The  administration  shall  Eisslst  and  sup- 
port the  teaching  staff  In  developing  and  co- 
ordinating programs  and  activities  relevant 
to  Environmental  Education  and  the  district 
principal  shall  schedule  !or  Board  review  In 
the  month  of  October  an  annual  report  of 
past  and  planned  programs  and  activities, 
drawing  upon  the  school  principals,  teaching 
staff  and  students,  as  ever  their  participation 
may  be  judged  desirable. 


OPINION  POLL 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1972 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  I 
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insert  my  July  Mlnshall  opinion  noil  h 
the  RicoRi).  "" 

MiMKHALL  Opinion  Poll 
1.  Do  you  support  the  President's  qimm 
to  withdraw  all   U.S.  forcea  from  VuJtaS 
wltliln  4  months  after  a  oease-flre  and  mi^„ 
of  our  POW's? 


cease-fire  and  ralstH 


3.  Do  you  approve  of  the  Strategic  Anm 
Limitation  Agreements  signed  by  the  Pnn. 
dent  with  the  Soviet  Union? 

3.  Should  the  United  States  offlclaUy  racs 
ognlze  Cuba? 

4.  Do  you  favor  complete  amnesty  for  »u 
who  refused  to  serve  In  the  Armed  Forow 
during  the  Vietnam  War? 

5.  Do  you  favor  a  Federal  "no  fault"  anto- 
mobile  Insurance  law? 

6.  Should  price  controls  be  placed  on  tu 
food  products,  starting  with  oootroU  on 
farm  prices? 

7.  Do  you  support  a  "redistribution  of  m. 
come"  program,  giving  Federal  cash  paymentt 
to  assure  minimum  annual  Incomes  for  low. 
pay  and  welfare  recipients? 

8.  Do  you  favor  a  Federal  law  legalteiM 
abortion? 

9.  Should  the  sale  and  use  of  manjusnt 
be  legalized 

10.  Should  the  death  penalty  be  abolUhwi 
for  all  capital  crimes? 

11.  Do  you  think  charitable  deductUmi 
should  continue  to  be  tax-free? 

12.  Should  Interest  earned  from  state  and 
municipal  bonds  be  subject  to  Federal  in- 
come tax? 

13.  Should  business  continue  to  receive  » 
7%  Incentive  tax  credit  for  new  Investments 
In  plants  and  machinery? 

14.  Do  you  approve  of  a  proposed  (2.9  bil- 
lion Federal  child  day-care  program? 

15.  If  the  1972  presidential  election  wert 
held  today,  who  would  be  your  choice  for 
President? 

16.  What  Is  the  most  Important  Issue  fsc> 
Ing  the  Nation  today? 


Your  Age: —  Occupation: 
City  and  Ward : 


CONGRESSMAN  ELWOOD  H.  HTT.T.m 
COMMENDS  THE  ORDER  OF  AHEPA 
ON  THEIR  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  ON 
JULY  26,  1972 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20,  1972 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pride 
and  success  of  the  United  States  is  attrib- 
uted to  many  individuals,  factions,  and 
organizations.  A  government  is  of  im- 
mense importance  as  an  organization  for 
the  people.  However,  a  nation  must  also 
be  constructed  of  strong  organizations 
within  the  people.  In  the  United  States, 
the  Order  of  American  Hellenic  Educa- 
tional Progressive  Association  is  one  such 
oragnlzation.  Founded  July  26.  1922.  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  Order  of  Ahepa  is  cele- 
brating its  golden  anniversary.  With 
jurisdiction  extending  to  49  States. 
Canada  and  Australia,  and  430  local 
chapters,  AHEPA  Is  dedicated  to  the 
improvement  and  betterment  of  social, 
moral,  and  family  life  in  America. 

During  AHEPAs  50  years  of  existence, 
they  have  championed  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, displayed  benevolence  and  gen- 
erosity to  the  stricken  victims  of  disaster, 
and  devoted  themselves  to  civic  responsi- 
bility and  exemplary  family  men.  The 
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..Mr  awards  scholarships  to  worthy  stu- 
•£Tlo<^al'  district,  a^d  nation^ 
JS.  During  World  War  U.  they  sold 
SSUllon  in  U.B.  war  bonds.  They  atoo 
2Z  oartlclpated  in  numeroua  relief  pro- 
JJJfSr  flood,  hurricane,  and  earth- 

'^'S^of  Ahepa.  promoting  aiid 
JSmwlng  loyalty  to  the  United  Stotes 
^"SSm!  can  be  held  partly  respon- 
2hd^  the  pride  and  succees  this 
SrSon  has  achieved.  All  should  unite  in  a 
edition  of  their  golden  anniversary. 


MORE  ON  WILFRED  BURCHETT— 
WITH  ALIASES 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  oALiFoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20.  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
17  1972  I  presented  an  item  from  Mr. 
Edward '  Hunter's  Tactics,  dealing  with 
^^red  Burchett,  Journalist  for  the  in- 
ternational Communist  conspiracy.  To- 
day I  would  like  to  enter  more  on  the 
subject  of  Burchett  that  deals  with  the 
effect  that  this  individual  has  had  direct- 
ly on  the  contemporary  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States.  An  article  from 
Tactics  follows : 

DBKEATioN  or  WHm;  Houa*  Omcrs:  Kia- 
BNOBt  AMD  BtncHKTr  CONrKB 

WUfred  Burchett,  deprived  of  a  passport 
by  his  native  AustralU  becatise  of  hU  aid  to 
the  enemy  during  the  Korean  War,  who  se- 
duced captive  Americana  into  treason  In  the 
North  Korean  p.o.w.  campa,  has  Just  been 
lecretly  welcomed  Into  White  House  ofBcee 
for  consultation.  This  constitutes  unparal- 
leled desecration  of  the  White  House,  more 
reprehensible  even  than  an  Invitation  would 
have  been  to  Lord  Haw  Haw  to  come  to  the 
Executive  Offloee  for  consultation. 

Lord  Haw  Haw  broadcast  enemy  propa- 
ganda, but  did  not  personally  lure  his  coun- 
trymen and  allied  soldiers  into  treason,  as 
did  Burchett. 

No  agent  of  the  President — indeed,  no 
President— has  the  right  to  desecrate  the 
White  House  and  the  executive  offices  in  this 
manner.  If  this  Is  the  sort  of  price  we  al- 
ready have  to  pay  for  Preeldent  Nixon  to  be 
received  In  Peking,  it  is  much,  much  too  dis- 
honorable. Surely,  American  veterans  of  the 
Korean  War  would  have  been  foremost  among 
those  protesting,  IX  this  obscene  act  had  not 
been  perpetrated  In  secrecy. 

"TOTJ'LL    HANO,    TOtr'IX    HANO" 

Burchett.  as  a  communist  operative  with 
the  Chinese  Reds  In  the  Korean  War.  exploit- 
ed his  Australian  nationality  and  Journalistic 
skills  on  behalf  of  the  enemy.  British  p.o.w.'s, 
who  soon  detected  this,  sang,  "Tomi  hang  . . 
youTl  hang,"  dangling  cords  tied  like  hang- 
nooses,  when  he  entered  their  prison  camps. 
(See  "Brainwashing:  From  Pavlov  to  Powers." 
a  bocdc  by  thU  writer,  and  Tactics  of  Mar. 
20, 1970.) 

This  was  treason  In  any  language,  of 
course.  Perhaps  his  most  despicable  opera- 
tion was  against  American  captlvea.  alrwxly 
weakened  by  physical  and  mental  tarrorlam. 
Hs  provided  the  carrot  part  of  the  pressure 
techniques,  while  the  Chlnee«  reds  usad  the 
itl<^  Thus,  germ  warfare  "oonfaaatona," 
Mtit«t  or  written  out  of  whole  cloth  by  Bur- 
chett, were  &pmA  wwld-wlde  through  the 
mouths  of  the  more  or  less  brainwashed 
Anttrloans. 

Hs  was  persona  non  grata  In  Australia  and 
not  dlglhle  for  a  U.S.  vl«a  after  the  war,  of 
oooiw,  and  dared  not  contest  this  for  fear 
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of   paoMcuUon.   Ha  workMl  in  propi«anda 
warf ara  for  both  Peking  anil  lloaoow. 

Ha  sought  this  'ii«>w>»««»i  etnployixw&t  him- 
seU.  Yury  ViaUerloh  Krotkov,  who  raorultad 
agents  for  th«  KQB,  gave  tb«  dvtalla  to  tbe 
fVmatB  Internal  Security  Bubcommltt— . 
which  It  published  In  three  volumes,  entitlMl 
"lestlmony  of  Oaorge  Karlln,"  one  of  bis 
cover  names. 

As  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  said  Feb.  27, 
1B«7,  Burchett  Is  "a  highly  dadloafd  com- 
munist propagandist.  He  has  baan  working 
at  It  for  more  than  30  years.  His  goals  are 
conatstant:  to  make  America  and  Its  aUlea 
look  »Tll,  and  to  make  the  oommunlats  look 
good.  He  lias  a  knack  of  getting  his  views 
widely  dlatrlbutad  in  the  non-oommunlst 
world." 

Of  course  I  He  had  the  behind-the-scenes 
htip  of  the  red  natwork. 

Although  he  authored  soma  of  the  moat 
vicious  books  against  the  United  States, 
venting  his  q>leen  in  charaotertstlo  oommu- 
nlst  manner,  such  papers  as  the  N.Y.  Times 
covered  up  for  him,  wbUe  giving  him  a 
prestige  as  simply  an  Australian  Journalist 
with  good  contacts  among  the  communists. 
He  sure  had.  as  their  bought  and  paid  for 
operative ! 


sKDTJCEa  or  rRKX  oovBuricKMTa 
This  processed  preatlge  enlarged  his  Image, 
at  first  to  that  of  a  knowledgeable  contact  on 
communist  affairs,  and  then  to  a  sort  of  semi- 
official spokesman  for  red  regimes.  The  press 
Initially  gave  t^itn  this  reputation,  by  asking 
him  the  views  of  Moscow  and  Peking,  as  at 
Panmunjom  and  Paris. 

This  suited  the  purposes  of  Moscow  and 
Peking  on  such  crucial  military  manauvers 
as  inducing  the  United  States  to  oeaaa  its 
bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam,  on  the  Implied 
promise  that  Hanoi  then  would  engage  in 
"meaningful"  negotiations  to  end  the  war. 

Burchett" 8  primary  role  since  the  Korean 
War  has  been  In  that  area,  to  lull  the  United 
States  and  other  free  nations  into  actions 
that  dlplomatlcaUy  or  militarily  push  them 
towards  defeat.  He  Is  worth  whole  red  army 
divisions  In  this  role. 

As  Counterattack  wrote  as  long  ago  as 
Aug.  27,  IMS,  "What  makes  him  effective  Is 
that  he  understands  the  extent  to  which  he 
ryi  depend  upon  pro-Soviet  elements  In  the 
State  Department  to  help  him  achieve  the 
resuiu  expected  by  the  Kremlin  from  the  co- 
ordinated effort*  of  lU  far-flung  apparatus. 

And,  as  It  correctly  added,  "There  was  no 
excuse  for  the  foreign  editor  of  any  press 
association  car  metropolitan  newspaper  not 
to  know  who  Wilfred  Burchett  was." 

And  as  might  now  be  added,  there  Is  no 
excuse  for  Henry  A.  Kissinger  or  any  other 
occupant  of  the  White  House  not  to  know 
who  WUfred  Burchett  was.  They  certainly 
should  know,  too,  that  to  permit  him  hito  its 
offices  U  an  obscenity.  To  do  so,  in  colloquial 
language.  Is  to  ask  to  be  "taken  for  a  ride." 
This  we  are  doing. 

Significantly,  PavQ  Scott's  column  of  Nov. 
12.  1970  said  Kissinger  "has  been  deeply  In- 
volved In  secret  talks  with  Hanoi  since  early 
1967  when  he  set  up  his  own  oommunlcat;on 
link  with  the  N<Mth  Vletnameee."  Two  "mys- 
terious" French  friends  of  Burchett  wer-; 
named  as  go-betweens. 

Burchett  attended  the  red  hemispheric 
conference  In  Montreal  In  late  1968.  where 
delegates  —  including  Salvador  Allende. 
Chile's  present  President — competed  In  pour- 
ing vitriol  on  the  U.S. 

Burchett  was  tra-^llng  on  a  Bed  Cuban 
passport.  LegaUy,  he  was  Ineligible  to  enter 
the  US.,  but  this  was  secretly  maneuvered 
for  him  by  the  State  Department  and  Ramsey 
Clark  at  Justice.  They  granted  him  a  waiver 
on  the  basis  at  his  convenient  credentials  as 
U.M.  oorrespondent  for  communist  papers. 

This  scandal  In  the  cloalng  days  of  the 
Johnson  administration  arotosed  such  protest 
that  his  visa  was  not  renewed.  But  Burchett 
remained  In  New  York  long  enough  to  t? 
glamorized  by  reds  and  the  radical  chic  at  k 
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rock  music  and  propaganda  affairs  attended 
by  such  as  Pete  Seeger.  Bap  Brown,  Herbert 
Marcuae  and  Bernardine  Dcdim. 

Burchett  also  travels  on  North  Vietnamese 
and  Cambodian  "paaaportsrf'  Such  Incrimi- 
nating documentation  focusaa  attention  on 
his  virtual  outlaw  status  in  his  native  Aus- 
tralia, and  is  an  obetacle  to  his  clandestine 
oparatlons. 

DOT7Bt.K-BAai3n.XD    KAMBUVKK 

BrltUh  llhal  laws  are  thorny  affairs  for  the 
press,  much  more  so  than  in  the  UJB.  The  new 
generation  that  has  been  indoctrinated  as 
much  as  educated  Is  mostly  ignorant  about 
the  recent  past.  Bo  Burchett  In  1968  took 
advantage  of  an  acmrate  article  about  him 
by  tlie  Australian  correspondent.  Denis  War- 
ner, to  sue  for  libel. 

He  bnusenly  used  Journalism  as  a  cover, 
denying  his  communist  connections,  de- 
pending on  the  passage  of  years  and  the  rise 
of  an  appeasement  climate  to  deprive  the 
defense  of  witnesses  who  could  testify  to  his 
treason.  If  he  could  regain  his  Australian 
passport,  his  use  as  a  red  agent  wotild  be 
Immenasly  increased.  In  addition,  the  whole, 
red  network  would  be  enormously  benefited 
If  so  obvious  a  communist  operative  could 
win  a  costly  libel  suit,  an  Invaluable  Im- 
munity would  be  conferred  on  red  agents 
generally.  No  newspaper  would  dare  identify 
any  such  enemy  of  the  state.  Indeed,  the 
mere  filing  of  such  a  suit  has  such  an  Impact, 
for  It  puts  the  defense  to  great  expense  and 
Inconvenience. 

What  Burchett  had  not  anticipated  was 
that  a  KaB  officer  who  had  participated  in 
his  recruiting  would  defect  and  lay  the  de- 
tails out  in  the  open  for  all  the  world  to 
read.  This  Is  what  Krotkov  did.  Also,  enough 
ox-px).w.'s  were  located  who  had  personal 
knowledge  of  Btirchett's  activities  to  verUy 
the  worst. 

The  expectation  appeared  well  grounded 
that  Burchett,  confronted  by  such  damn- 
mg  evidence,  would  not  bring  the  case  to 
trial,  but  let  It  fade  away.  Even  a  change 
In  government  In  Australia  was  Insufficient 
to  alter  this  prospect.  Burchett's  last  effort 
was  a  skillfully  devised  entry  Into  Australia 
to  provide  the  setting  for  a  trial  favorable 
to  him.  He  wrote  a  book,  "Passport,"  timed 
to  help  create  the  needed  propaganda  cli- 
mate. But  It  aU  was  to  no  avail;  Indignation 
and  an  adverse  decision  by  the  new  Prime 
Minister,  John  C3torton,  maintained  intact 
the  decision  not  to  grant  him  an  Atutrallan 
passport.  This  obviously  was  Burchett's  de- 
cisive defeat.  Hs  left  Australia  In  a  abort 
whUe,  his  mission  unsucceesful.  No.  there 
would  be  no  use  for  him  to  press  his  Ubel 
siUt. 

Then  President  Nixon  announced  a  pro- 
jected trip  to  Peking.  Kissinger  was  in 
Peking!  And  he  went  back  to  Peking  when 
the  United  Nations  was  deciding  If  Free 
China  were  to  be  double-crossed,  as  it  had 
been  at  Yalta.  Kissinger  certainly  was  say- 
ing something  bv  his  presence  In  the  Red 
Chinese  capital,  and  the  United  Nations 
clearly  read  the  message. 

Such  cryptic  symbolism  can  be  overdone, 
or  be  difficult  to  control,  and  so  it  was  in 
this  case.  Had  China  was  to  be  let  In.  but 
the  exptUslon  of  Free  China  was  to  be  de- 
layed a  year  or  so,  anyway  until  after  the 
American  elections,  so  that  the  Machiavel- 
lian intrigue  not  shpw  up  so  baldly  as  a 
deceit  In  our  domestic  politics  and  a  be- 
trayal m  our  International  affairs. 

The  U.N.  diplomat*,  friends  and  foes  alike. 
reacted  like  school  children  when  t«acher 
leaves  the  room  diulng  a  test.  They  copied 
nai  only  the  answers  they  were  supposed  to 
give,  but  some  that  belonged  to  a  future 
examination.  No  wonder  Nixon  became  In- 
dignant! The  Red  Chinese  now  held  all  the 
trump  cards  on  hU  forthoomlng  visit  to 
Peking. 


HTISHEO-tT  8  I.S.S.   TESTIMONT 

Krotkov  defected  to  the  British,  and  told 
them  plenty,  although  little  was  released  to 
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the  pre«.  He  then  went  to  the  United  3t»te6, 
where  the  alert  Sen»te  Intern*!  Security 
Subcommittee  subpenaed  him.  He  was  put 
under  Intensive  questioning.  al»o  in  secrecy, 
on  Not.  3,  4,  5,«.  10,  13,  18.  34,  19«9  and  on 
Mar  9,  1970.  B»rly  In  January  tbe  next  year, 
the  testimony  wa«  published  m  three  book- 
leu,  altogether  25B  pages,  along  with  19 
pages  of  indexes  In  each  of  which  Burchetfs 
uame  ctpp«ar«d. 

Burchetfs  lawyers,  having  heard  of  this, 
were  giving  every  evidence  of  letting  the 
case  be  quietly  forgotten  But  the  scare 
created  by  the  brazen  suit  waa  not  being  for- 
got :en  so  easily,  especially  with  a  press  that 
had  been  conditioned  by  rhe  antl-antl-com- 
muiilst  propaganda  climate. 

Krotkov's  revelations  about  Burchett  cer- 
talnlv  were  legitimate  news  for  Australia  in 
particular  A  copy  of  the  testimony  had  been 
promptly  sent  there  and  was  in  the  hands  o' 
editors.  Ausitrallan  correspondents  in  Wash- 
ii-gton  were  informed.  Yet  nothing  appeared 
la  any  Australian  publication. 

Nothing  appeared  In  England,  either.  Bur- 
chett had  sued  there,  too.  But  as  the  first 
suit  was  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vic- 
toria, against  Warner  and  the  Melbourne  Her- 
ald, the  defense  argued  that  the  case  arst 
should  be  tried  In  Australia,  and  then  In 
Liondon.  Burchett  preferred  London  as  a 
softer  push,  but  the  court  disagreed  with 
him. 

Ptortunately,  one  British  paper — the  Tele- 
gram in  Toronto.  Canada — was  courageous 
enough  to  run  a  story  about  Burchett.  reveal- 
ing the  Krotkov  dlsclostues.  The  writer  was 
Peter  Worthlngton.  one  of  the  country's  fin- 
est correspondence,  with  service  worldwide. 
Including  assignment  to  Moscow, 

Worthlngton  pointed  out  that  Burchetfs 
"country  won't  let  him  come  home,  even  to 
visit,"  because,  as  a  succession  of  Australian 
governments  declare,  "he  had  severed  all 
connections  with  Australia.'  "  Burchett  man- 
aged a  quick  trip  In  early  1970.  flying  to 
Noumea,  capital  of  French  New  Caledonia, 
where  a  maverick  Australia  publisher  sent 
his  own  plane  to  bring  him  In,  presenting 
the  government  with  a  fait  accompli.  Bur- 
chetfs reception  was  such  that  he  soon  left, 
again  without  any  Australian  Identity  docu- 
ments. 

This  Is  the  DMin  Kissinger  honored  by  re- 
ceiving him  In  the  White  Houses  executive 
offices. 

No  man  has  the  right  to  thus  dishonor 
our  executive  offices,  irrespective  of  techni- 
calities. It  Is  an  affront  to  the  nation,  espe- 
cially to  every  man  who  saw  service  in  Korea. 
Burchett  had  no  right  In  the  US. 

Obviously,  no  Australian  newspaper  dared 
print  the  Krotkov  testimony  without  it  being 
accorded  privileged  status  In  that  country, 
too.  Finally,  late  1971.  It  was  read  Into  the 
Australian  Senate's  Record,  the  Senate  being 
leas  newamaklng  and  Influential  In  that  land 
than  Its  House  of  Representatives. 

But  by  then.  Nixon  stmined  all  ot  Asia  by 
his  behavior,  and  what  would  have  had  great 
Impact  only  a  whUe  before  caused  hardly  a 
ripple.  One  Sydney  new8pap)er  used  a  few 
paragraphs;  every  other  dally  in  Australia 
Ignored   this   Important  development. 

What  appeared  particularly  Incomprehen- 
sible to  the  Informed  abroad  was  how  the 
American  President  "seems  to  have  tximed 
his  back  on  his  own  advice'  to  use  the  words 
at  a  knowledgeable  Avistrallan  contact. 
"^---NUon  had  talked  to  the  Australian  ambas- 
sador. Sir  James  FlUnsoU.  regarding  how  Im- 
portant It  was  to  convince  the  Japanese  that 
thsy  had  friends,  then  had  forced  Tokyo  into 
ctroumstancss  where  It  could  loss  all  faith  in 
X3.3.  credibility.  The  contact  wrots : 

"Suraly,  no  on*  In  Washington  can  believe 
that  a  'friendly*  Conmtunlst  China  would  be 
more  valuable  to  the  US.  than  a  friendly 
Japan  " 
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BTjaCHXTT  •INTiaVTIWTO"  IS  IC.T. 

One  letter  from  an  Australian  contact  con- 
tatoed  this  startling  statement:  "Wilfred 
Burchett  is  now  Interviewed  frequently  In 
New  York  by  the  Australian  Broadcasting 
Commission,  the  Australian  equivalent  of  the 
BBC,  as  the  distinguished  Australian  cor- 
respondent He  writes  a  regular  weekly  col- 
umn for  a  widely  read  Sunday  newspaper — 
no  word,  of  course,  about  his  past  and  pres- 
ent connections," 

This  sounded  inconceivable  at  the  time. 
Burcheu  did  send  dispatches  regularly  to 
The  Ouardlan  In  New  York,  and  these  might 
have  been  meant.  Surely  some  paper  would 
have  discovered  his  presence  In  the  U.S.  and 
reported  It.  as  had  been  done  In  the  Johnson 
administration. 

Indeed,  a  Washington  Post  dispatch  by 
Robert  H.  Estabrook  from  the  United  Na- 
tions, published  Nov.  30.  1968.  reported  Bur- 
chetfs requests  for  a  visa  to  the  U.S.,  point- 
ing out  nhat  "hla  real  purpose  may  be  to 
establish  contact  with  putative  officials  of 
the  Nixon  administration  on  behalf  of  North 
Vietnam."  The  dispatch  added- 

"It  13  suggested  that  he  may  have  been  en- 
couraged by  Ambassador  Averell  Harrlman  or 
other  members  of  the  American  negotiating 
team  in  Paris. 

"Speculation  here  holds  that  Burchett  may 
attempt  to  be  a  contact  man  for  the  Viet- 
namese National  Liberation  Front,  or  Vlet- 
cong.  ' 

His  appearance  at  the  National  Guardian 
rally  would  plainly  violate  the  terms  of  a 
restricted  visa,"  the  dispatch  said. 

But  law.  as  Is  obvious  nowadays.  Is  merely 
a  matter  of  doubletalk  and  semantics  In 
Washington  when  conununlst  "accommoda- 
tion" Is  Involved. 

This  obviously  well-informed  correspon- 
dent pointed  out.  too.  that  Burchett  had  cre- 
dentials from  the  "leftwlng  Paris  monthly 
magazine.  '  L'Evenement.  but :  "Some  author- 
ities question,  however,  whether  L'Evene- 
ment 13  In  a  financial  position  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  a  special  correspondent  here."  Of 
course.  ;t  w^aan't.  Whatever  the  channels,  he 
was  being  paid  by  the  red  network. 

COMMUNIST  TAG  EVADED 

A  curious  sidelight  into  the  conditioned 
extremes  to  which  such  papers  go  to  av»ld 
pinpointing  communism  is  that  this  reveal- 
ing article,  in  referring  to  Burchett.  describes 
him  merely  as  "an  Australian-born  Journal- 
ist frequently  In  Hanoi."  This  fits  Into  Bur- 
chetfs doubletalk.  He  admits  his  pro-oom- 
munlsm,  but  insists  he  is  Just  a  reporter 
He  is  a  reporter  in  the  red  sense.  This  la 
being  put  across  as  "advocacy  reporting"  In 
the  United  Statee,  a  cover  for  red  propa- 
ganda. 

When  Burchett  came,  the  N.Y.  Times  said 
he  was  "an  Australian  Journalist  often  re- 
garded as  an  unofficial  spokesman  for  Hanoi, 
and  that  he  possessed  "a  reputation  for  cour- 
age and  resourcefulness  .  ."  No  mention 
of  his  allout  communism  and  his  allout  at- 
tacks upon  the  United  States! 

Confirmation  of  Burchetfs  sly  entry  Into 
the  United  States,  accorded  the  smooth  se- 
crecy by  the  Nixon  administration  that  the 
Johnson  administration  was  unable  to  give 
him,  was  not  slow  in  coming.  Combat,  a 
semi-monthly  newsletter  put  out  by  National 
Review,  Inc..  In  Its  Nov.  15  Issue,  referred  to 
Bvirchett  as  occupying  table  56  at  the  Oct. 
29  meeting  in  New  York  of  the  Fund  for 
Peace.  The  State  and  Justice  Departments 
had  secretly  waived  the  law  that  justifiably 
deprived  him  of  a  visa,  while  the  press  looked 
the  other  way. 

Participation  In  such  a  program  was  an 
obscene  act,  but  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  and 
former  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  were  among 
the  speakers.  Others  attending  Included  addi- 
tional red  agents  and  leading  red  propa- 
gandists from  abroad,  and — of  course — the 
usual  "sick"  or  knowledgeable  coterie  of  the 
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radical  chic.  The  term  used  to  be  "{•&» 
traveler."  ^^ 

KISSntOKB  THE  ICET  TO  n 

An  inTormed  Australian  contact  on  ih, 
34  sent  a  letter  that  solved  the  mynan  J 
the  red  agent's  trip  to  the  United  oSxm. 
In  spite  of  legal  barriers.  Kissinger  wantsdit! 

The  letter  enclosed  an  article  in  the  lu 
bourne  Age  of  that  day,  written  by  Bruoi 
Grant,  "regarded  as  the  leading  comments- 
tor  In  this  cotintry  .  .  .  what  he  has  to  »t 
has  wide  acceptance."  ' 

The  Information  was  leaked  by  the  De- 
partment  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Canberr*! 
where  Burchett  has  a  number  of  supportets 
(How  like  our  State  Department!)  Th«  «». 
tide  Is  headlined,  "What  Did  Dr.  Klsslnwr 
TeU  Wilfred  Burchett?"  Here  is  its  Jtm; 

"A  piquant  Incident  to  delight  connois- 
seurs of  the  diplomatic  game.  On  Oct  19 
the  Australian  Journalist  Wilfred  Burchett, 
who  Is  an  outlaw  In  the  eyes  of  the  Aus- 
tralian  government,  met  secretly  with  the 
architect  of  American  foreign  policy,  Henry 
Kissinger. 

"The  meeting  took  place  at  Dr.  B^lssinger's 
invitation.  Mr.  Burchett  was  at  the  United 
Nations,  with  an  American  visa  which  con- 
&ned  his  movements  within  a  25-niile  radiia 
of  New  York.  He  was  told  to  forget  the  re- 
striction and  come  to  Washington.  Wh« 
has  been  described  as  "a  long  and  detailed 
talk'  took  place,  over  breakfast,  la  Dr.  Kh- 
slnger's  office. 

"It  Is  believed  In  diplomatic  circles  in  Can- 
berra, where  accounts  of  the  meeting  tre 
circulating,  that  a  report  of  It  was  sent  to 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  either 
from  Washington  or.  as  Mr.  Burchett  later 
mentioned  his  discussions  with  Dr.  Kissinger 
In  the  presence  of  diplomats  at  a  reception 
given  by  the  Bulgarian  mission  to  the  UN, 
from  New  York.  But  Inquiries  at  the  depart- 
ment could  not  confurm  this. 

"The  f8w:t  of  the  meeting,  however.  Is  et- 
tabllshed  and,  in  Itself,  Is  Interesting 
enough." 


A  SALUTE  TO  AHEPA  ON  ITS  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'n\TS 

Thursday.  July  20,  1972 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  July  la  anni- 
versary month  for  the  order  of  Ahepa, 
the  American  Hellenic  Educational  Pro- 
gressive Association.  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  this  fine  or- 
ganization and  its  members  as  they  mark 
a  golden  anniversary  on  July  26,  1972. 

In  its  50  years  of  service  and  accom- 
plishment, AHEPA  has  become  an  estab- 
lished fraternal  organization  whose 
members  of  Greek  descent  have  Joined 
hands  in  their  adopted  land  to  promote 
patriotism,  citizenship  responsibility,  and 
good  fellowship  through  the  common 
bond  of  their  heritage  and  the  strength 
of  their  family  ties.  

For  its  record  of  success,  AHEPA  de- 
serves our  highest  respect  and  it  Is  fitting 
that  we  extend  every  recognition  on  the 
occasion  of  this  50th  anniversary.  On  the 
basis  of  the  soUd  foundation  it  has  laid 
in  its  first  half -century  of  existence,  it  is 
normal  to  predict  an  even  wider  ramettf 
accomplishments  in  the  years  ahead.  _ 

Tennessee  is  the  home  of  some  strow 
local  chapters  and  I  especially  want  to 
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—  tribute  to  the  Chattanooga  lodge  and 
SSrS^s:  James  Wilson,  president; 
flSlAjaeorgeson.  vice  president;  Nicho- 
E^P  iSdieU,  secretary:  Gus  Pete 
Stas'  treasurer,  and  Rev.  Niklforos 
SStoos.  corresponding  secretajy. 
*lSwlmiration  for  the  sons  and  dau«h- 
»«of  Greece  is  exemplified  in  my  own 
SWl  secretary,  Miss  Ethel  Dlmopou- 
i^nnd  her  fine  family  of  Chattanooga. 
^ta&ie  an  example  to  all  of  us  in  love 
nf^mUy.  devotion  to  God  and  country 
Id  abundant  faith  in  the  goodness  of 

life. 
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meats   will  have    some    appealing    merit — 
not  mars  political  persuasion. 

II  thfl  fedaral  government  has  money  to 
share.  It  would  be  better  shared  with  tha 
earning  citizens  of  the  county  in  the  form 
of  a  sorely  needed  federal  Income  tax  cut. 


REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OP    rLORDJA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  20.  1972 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
has  recently  passed  the  controversial 
program  termed  "revenue  sharing." 

It  tias  been  promoted  as  a  means  of 
helping  local  governments  solve  their 
problems.  Naturally,  it  has  been  difficult 
to  go  against  the  tide  of  those  who  think 
they  axe  getting  something  for  nothing. 

But  the  money  for  revenue  sharing  is 
going  to  come  from  somewhere. 

Where?  Either  from  Increased  taxes  or 
increased  Federal  deficits. 

I  voted  against  and  spoke  against  its 
passage.  I  hope  it  does  not  become  law. 
In  that  regard.  I  would  like  to  have  re- 
printed a  very  thoughtful  editorial  from 
the  Palatka  Daily  News  of  Palatka.  Fla., 
that  I  think  expresses  the  feelings  of  a 
great  manj*  Americans.  The  editorial  is 
as  follows: 

REVENt'z  Sharing 

To  ask  the  nation's  mayors  If  they  favor  a 
program  to  share  federal  revenue  with  the 
cuies  Is  akin  to  asking  a  youngster  If  he 
wants  a  candy  bar. 

So  It  Is  small  wonder  the  mayors,  have 
endorsed  revenue-sharing. 

They  harbor  dreams  of  federal  money  com- 
ing for  them  to  spend  without  requiring  ad- 
ditional or  higher  local  taxes. 

What  could  be  sweeter? 

To  begin  with,  the  term,  revenue-sharing, 
Is  g  misnomer. 

The  truth  is.  there  Isn't  any  federal  revenue 
U)  share. 

Congress  Is  spending  federal  tax  money 
faster  than  it  can  collect  It. 

The  federal  debt  limit  now  Is  $450  billion. 

Oongreae  will  be  expected  to  Increase  this 
by  at  least  $15  bUUon,  bringing  the  total  red 
Sgure  to  $465  blUlon. 

What  revenue-sharing  really  means  today 
IS  share  federal  borrowing. 

No  city's  mayor  would  be  foolish  enough 
to  endorse  that. 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  re- 
sponded to  persistent  pressure  by  many  state 
and  local  officials  by  passing  the  so-called 
revenue-sharing  bUl  by  a  vote  of  274-122. 

It  was  little  more  than  a  surrender  to  an 
election  year. 

If  approved  by  the  Senate  and  signed  by 
the  President  In  Its  present  form.  $1.8  blUlon 
would  be  dlsuibuted  to  states  and  $3.5  bU- 
llon  to  cities  and  other  local  governments. 

State  shares  would  Increase  by  $300  million 
In  each  cf[  the  next  four  years. 

If  the  day  ever  comes  when  the  federal 

goTemment  is  solvent  and  the  federal  debt 

is  being  decreased,  perhaps  the  program  to 

share  federal    revenues   with   local   govem- 
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SECRETARY-GENERAL  ADDRESSES 
THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  AFRICAN 
UNITY 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or   mCHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20.  1972 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr,  Speaker,  since 
1963  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
has  provided  an  extraordinary  forum  for 
the  Pan  Africanist  aspirations  of  black 
and  brown  Africa.  Despite  regional  and 
linguistic  differences  of  the  separate 
states,  the  OAU  represents  a  construc- 
tive attempt  toward  the  goal  of  conti- 
nental cooperation  in  dealing  with  the 
economic  and  social  problems  of  devel- 
opment. 

Since  its  inception  of  the  organiza- 
tion has  been  responsible  for  progressive 
programs  in  the  field  of  education,  cul- 
ture, and  the  sciences.  It  has  coordi- 
nated efforts  to  collectively  defend  the 
sovereignty  and  territoriaJ  integrity  of 
the  independent  African  states  and  has 
been  outspoken  in  its  denunciation  of  all 
forms  of  colonialism,  the  heinous  sys- 
tems of  apartheid,  and  vestiges  of  racial 
discrimination.  Indeed,  the  OAU  con- 
tinues to  be  a  symbolic  clenched  fist  for 
independence  for  third  world  nations 
and  peoples. 

The  aspirations  and  achievements  of 
the  OAU  have  particular  significance  to 
those  of  us  in  the  United  States  who 
share  the  rich  and  proud  heritage  of 
the  African  past.  Because  of  our  warm 
association  with  the  African  peoples,  and 
the  belief  in  and  commitment  to  our  mu- 
tual struggle  for  freedom.  I  submit  for 
the  Record  the  address  of  UJJ.  Secre- 
tary-General Kurt  Waldhelm  to  the  his- 
toric ninth  assembly  of  heads  of  state 
and  government  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  which  was  delivered  in 
Rabat,  Morocco,  on  June  12,  1972: 

.\DDRE8S  by  SECRXTAET-QKinaLAI.  TO  NINTH  As- 
SKMBLT    OF    HKADS    OF    STATS    iXD    QOVBEN- 

MZNT  or  Organization  or  Atkican  UNrrT 
It  Is  a  great  honour  for  me  to  be  Invited 
to  address  the  Assembly  of  Heads  of  State 
and  Government  of  the  Organization  of  Afri- 
can Unity.  I  greatly  s^preclate  this  privilege 
which  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  strengthen 
the  close  and  fruitful  relations  which  have 
been  established  between  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Organization  of  African  Unity.  I  alao 
•wish  to  express  my  profovind  gratitude  to 
His  Majesty  King  Hassan  n  for  the  warm 
welcome  and  the  generous  hoepitality  which 
he  has  extended  to  us.  The  fact  that  this  Im- 
portant meeting  is  being  held  at  Rabat  la 
concrete  proof  of  the  active  and  constructive 
role  which  Morocco  is  playing  In  the  affairs 
of  this  great  continent  under  the  distin- 
guished gtildance  of  His  Majesty. 

As  representative  of  my  country  to  the 
United  Nations,  I  took  part  for  many  years 
in  discussions  of  African  problems  and  In 
the  decisions  resulting  from  them.  I  was 
thus  able  to  establish  close  contacts  with  the 
African  Qroup  and  various  missions  enabled 
me  to  visit  many  of  your  coimtrles.  My  flrat 
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visit,  shortly  after  my  appointment  to  the 
poat  of  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, took  me  to  Africa  at  the  time  when 
the  Security  oouncU  held  its  historic  session 
in  Addis  Ababa.  Then  I  had  the  oppcntunlty 
of  establishing  personal  contact  with  Hla 
Excellency  Mr.  Moktar  Ould  Daddah,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity.  I 
wish  to  pay  a  tribute  to  him  for  having  con- 
tributed so  remarkably  to  the  strengthening 
of  collaboration  between  the  OAU  and  the 
United  Nations.  Since  my  visit  to  AddlB 
Ababa.  I  went  a  second  time  to  Africa  to  ful- 
mi  a  task  entrusted  to  me  by  the  Sectulty 
CouncU  and  I  was  able  to  gather  first-hand 
Information  about  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant problems  of  Africa,  that  of  Namibia. 
Today,  I  find  myself  on  African  soU  for  the 
third  time  In  less  than  six  months,  but  this 
is  the  first  time  that  I  have  the  privilege  of 
taking  part  in  a  meeting  of  Heads  of  State 
and  Government  of  the  Independent  coun- 
tries of  Africa. 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  been  long  asso- 
ciated with  African  affairs  for  thus  I  under- 
stand so  much  the  better  the  problems  of 
this  great  continent.  I  have  followed  very 
closely  the  position  of  Africa  in  the  United 
Nations,  its  hopes  and  Its  disappointments, 
which  reflect  certain  of  the  main  historical 
trends  of  our  time. 

The  great  changes  which  the  world  has 
undergone  In  the  last  twenty -Ave  years  from 
the  point  of  view  of  i>olltical  progress  and 
human  Justice  have  all  concerned  Africa  and 
have  left  deep  marks  upon  it.  Whether  we  are 
dealing  with  independence,  racial  equality, 
economic  and  social  progress  or  International 
solidarity — In  all  these  fields — the  world  and 
Africa  have  accomplished  remarkable  prog- 
ress, but,  In  all  these  fields  too,  we  have  en- 
countered obstacles  and  delays  which  are  the 
cause  Qf  most  of  our  present  dlfflcultles.  The 
emergence  of  an  Independent  African  conti- 
nent made  up  of  sovereign  States  marks  the 
culmination  of  a  historical  process  In  which 
the  efforts  of  peoples  have  been  decisive. 
This  process  has  benefited  from  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  principles  set  forth  In  the 
Charter  and  from  the  aid  and  support  pxx>- 
vided  through  the  United  Nations. 

Many  countries  have  achieved  Independ- 
ence by  peaceful  means  but  we  FtUl  have  the 
bitter  memory  of  bloodshed  and  useless  wars. 
What  would  be  our  Joy  and  relief  if  I  could 
state  today  that  the  whole  of  Africa  is  free 
and  Independent  I  The  inarch  of  progress  and 
independence  has  encountered  several  ob- 
stacles which  today  unduly  retard,  at  the  cost 
of  much  suffering,  an  inevitable  historical 
development.  I  refer  more  particularly  to  the 
situation  In  Angola,  Moeamblque,  Guinea 
(Bissau),  Southern  Rhodesia  and  Namibia. 
Sooner  or  later,  this  process  will  be  comple^ed 
by  peaceful  means  or  by  force. 

In  ovtr  interdependent  world  there  is  no 
nation  which  can  for  ever  resist  the  profound 
changes  whose  legitimacy  is  recognized  by 
the  International  community.  Whatever  the 
impression  which  may  be  created  by  recourse 
to  arms  and  to  force,  the  chances  are  agamst 
those  countries  which  persist  in  going  against 
the  current  of  history.  Who  does  not  rejoice 
today  at  the  Independence  achieved  in  Africa 
in  the  last  20  years?  Indeed,  the  relations  of 
friendship  of  today  are  vastly  preferable  to 
the  colonial  links  of  yesterday,  and  It  Is  a 
fact  that  In  countries  where  independence 
has  been  acqtzlred  by  peaceful  means  friend- 
ship and  co-operation  In  economic  and  cul- 
tural matters  have  remained  the  most  pro- 
found and  the  most  fruitful. 

Is  it  so  impoealble  to  draw  a  '.e«on  from 
this  example  and  to  weigh  the  advantages  of 
Implementing  similar  poUcles?  The  aid  of  all 
countries  is  necessary  to  build  a  better  and 
more  peaceful  wwld.  Each  country  must 
make  Its  contribution  In  order  to  benefit 
from  the  whole  of  the  progress  accomplished 
There  can  be  no  splendid  Isolation  but  only 
miserable  isolation. 

Last   February,   the  Security  Council  en- 
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trusted  me  with  a  mlMlon  concerning  Nfami- 
bU.  In  a  reaolutlon  adopted  at  Addla  Ab*d», 
the  Security  Council  Invited  me,  lu  con- 
sultation and  close  co-operation  with  a  group 
oompoeed  of  three  representative*  at  mem- 
bers of  the  Secvirlty  Council,  to  Initiate  as 
Boon  as  possible  contacU  with  all  parties 
concerned,  with  a  view  to  eBtabllshlng  me 
necessary  conditions  so  as  to  enable  :he  peo- 
ple of  Namibia  to  exercise  their  rlg.lt  to 
aelf-de^rmlnatlon  and  independence  of  their 
terrltoiT-  In  pursuance  of  this  mandate.  I 
established  contacts  with  the  South  .\fr'can 
Government  and  I  also  went  to  Namibia. 
During  my  stay  In  Namibia,  I  was  able  to  hear 
the  views  of  various  groups  of  the  popula- 
tion of  that  Territory.  The  contacts  estab- 
lished with  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
during  my  stay  In  Cape  Town  were  continued 
recently  during  a  vUlt  to  New  YDrk  by  ihe 
South  African  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  1 
also  established  contact  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  other  interested  parties.  These  meet- 
ings took  place  In  close  consultation  with 
the  group  of  three  members  of  the  8ec\irlty 
Council.  I  have  kept  Mr.  Quid  Daddah.  Presi- 
dent of  the  OA0,  Informed  of  the  contacts 
which  I  have  had  so  far.  In  conformity  with 
the  Seciirlty  Council  resolution.  I  shall  sub- 
mit my  report  to  th;  Council  before  -.he  end 
of  July  1972.  I  cannot  now  foresee  the  lesuts 
of  these  moves,  but  I  hope  sincerely  that 
these  contacts  will  allow  us  to  achieve  the 
progress  necessary  for  a  p<-  -efiil  solution  of 
the  quesUon  of  Namibia  based  on  the  sf-lf- 
determlnatlon  and  independence  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  Territory. 

During  the  last  26  years,  considerable 
progress  has  been  achieved  with  a  view 
to  achieving  racial  equality  and  Justice,  prin- 
ciples established  In  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  The  moral  pressure,  the  ex- 
hortations and  the  Influence  of  the  United 
Nations  on  world  public  opinion  have  played 
an  essential  role.  The  peoples  of  the  world 
could  not  have  received  a  better  example 
than  the  qualities  of  statesmanship  shown 
by  the  leaders  and  representatives  of  your 
countries  both  at  the  United  Nations  Itself 
and  In  the  performance  ol  their  numerous 
activities.  Racial  prejudice  has  lost  ground 
considerably  In  the  minds  of  many  people 
because  we  have  seen  men  and  women  from 
all  continents  and  all  races  working  to- 
gether In  conditions  of  perfect  equality.  What 
Is  more.  Instantaneous  communications  have 
made  public  opinion  a  powerful  political 
force. 

Today,  public  opinion  Is  fully  aware  of  and 
concerned  about  the  veetlges  of  racism  and 
apartheid  which  still  persist  In  southern 
Africa.  As  in  the  case  of  colonialism,  we  are 
confronted  with  an  Irreversible  tide  of  his- 
tory. Racial  equality  will  become  a  reality. 
If  we  are  to  prevent  violence,  whether  at 
the  national  or  at  the  International  level,  we 
must  continue  to  call  on  those  concerned  to 
change  their  poUclee  and  to  realize  what 
stage  mankind  had  reached  In  Its  history. 
This  movement  will  also  continue  without 
losing  force.  The  anrlety  of  world  public 
opinion  will  Increase.  If  no  progress  Is  made, 
the  only  outcome  will  be  violence,  Isolation 
and  ostracism. 

It  Is,  perhaps.  In  the  economic  and  social 
field  that  the  United  Nations  has  best  suc- 
ceeded In  helping  your  continent  and  that 
the  achievements  have  been  least  disappoint- 
ing. 

It  Is  heartening  to  think  that  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  United  Nations,  Its  human- 
itarian assistance  and  the  efforts  of  the  spe- 
cialised agencies  and  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Africa  have  made  It  possible  to 
shorten  considerably  the  period  of  appren- 
ticeship and  buUdlng-up  of  the  new  inde- 
pendent countries  of  Africa,  which  have  been 
forced  in  so  short  a  time  to  cope  with  so 
many  problems. 
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Multilateral  activities  have  lent  you  sup- 
port In  ail  aspects  of  economic  and  social 
development,  from  economic  planning  to 
education,  from  agriculture  and  Industry  to 
tourism  and  the  preservation  of  your  heri- 
tage. Much  still  remains  to  be  done.  I  might 
mention  in  particular  the  additional  eco- 
nomic progress  and  the  increased  strength 
which  Africa  could  have  if  Its  last  colonial 
territories  were  independent  and  If  friend- 
ship, freedom,  respect  for  the  human  per- 
son and  co-operation  extended  to  the  entire 
continent. 

The  opportunities  which  He  before  Africa 
are  so  great,  and  its  Independent  role  is  so 
necessary  to  the  world,  that  we  must  express 
our  deep  disappointment  and  our  deep  re- 
gret at  the  unnecessary  obstacles  still  stand- 
ing In  the  way  of  the  unity  of  the  continent. 
We  have  a  duty  to  do  all  In  our  pKjwer  to 
eliminate  these  obstacles 

.Africa  has  done  much  to  develop  world 
solidarity  through  Its  attitude,  its  initiatives 
and  the  place  which  It  occupies  In  the  United 
Nations.  The  establishment  of  your  Organiza- 
tion, nine  years  ago.  undoubtedly  brought 
significant  support  to  the  United  Nations. 
Africa  has  achieved  the  lofty  ambition  of 
drawing  up  common  arrangements  and  creat- 
ing a  common  regional  political  organization 
for  the  41  independent  countries  comprising 
the  continent.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  your  Organization 
is  one  of  the  moet  dynamic  and  most  effec- 
tive of  the  regional  agencies.  You  have  some 
remarkable  achievements  to  your  credit 
where  The  maintenance  of  regional  peace  and 
security  Is  concerned,  and  your  role  In  those 
activities  through  which  the  United  Nations 
discharges  its  world-wide  responsibilities  with 
respect  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the 
pacific  settlement  of  disputes  merits  due 
recognition. 

Your  Organization  has  been  wise  enough  to 
resort  to  novel  methods  of  negotiation,  medi- 
ation, conciliation  and  arbitration  which 
have  thus  far  enabled  It  to  make  an  active 
contribution  to  the  pacific  settlement  of  any 
disputes  that  may  have  arisen  among  Its 
member  States,  whether  In  the  form  of  fron- 
tier disputes,  friction  between  neighbouring 
States,  or  domestic  conflicts  which  could  well 
have  Jeopardized  regional  or  International 
peace.  It  has  succeeded  in  carrying  out  Its 
noble  mission  of  maintaining  peace  In  Africa 
and  subsequently  devising  machinery  of  Its 
own  which  should  enable  disputes  between 
.Africans  to  be  settled  peacefully  and  within 
an  African  framework. 

In  view  of  these  achievements.  It  can  be 
said  that  OAU  has  proved  to  be  the  best  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  International  peace  and  security  In 
the  African  continent.  Thus,  the  present 
session  of  OAU  opened  In  an  atmosphere  of 
reconciliation,  which  Is  an  excellent  augury 
for  the  future.  Your  Organization  has  not  re- 
stricted Its  activities  to  the  solution  of  re- 
gional problems.  Everyone  knows  the  efforts 
you  have  made  in  connexion  with  the  Middle 
East.  I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
spirit  In  which  President  Moktar  OvUd  Dad- 
dah, Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  on 
the  Middle  East,  and  President  Senghor, 
Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee,  and  their 
colleagues,  carried  out  the  mission  entrusted 
to  them.  They  spared  no  effort  in  seeking  a 
solution,  and  I  should  like  to  render  a  cordial 
tribute  to  them. 

If,  however,  the  States  of  .Africa  have  un- 
reservedly accepted  the  objectives  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  the  rules  of 
solidarity  which  It  contains,  there  Is  cause 
to  wonder  whether  the  other  countries  of 
the  world  have  displayed  all  the  solidarity 
which  they  should  towards  their  African 
brethren.  The  fact  that  we  seem  to  b«  in 
an  Impasse  with  regard  to  the  majority  of 
the  most  burning  problems  of  Africa  Is  due 
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not  oiUy  to  the  failure  of  the  Oover  _ 
directly  addressed  In  the  relevant  Oeoeial  L^ 
sembly  and  Security  Council  resolutknt  to 
implement  them,  but  also  to  the  faUun  u 
the  International  community  to  coocnt  tli 
efforts  and  mobilize  effectively  all  ths  j». 
sources  available  to  It. 

Even  the  mandatory  sanctlotu  votad  br 
the  Security  Council  have  not  had  tlM  j^ 
tended  effect  because  certain  MemW  StM« 
did  not  apply  them.  I  should  therefor*  Uki 
to  appeal  urgently  to  all  the  countrl««  «». 
cerned  to  reconsider  the  position  th«j  hart 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  problems  of 
Africa.  Addressing  myself  first  to  the  ccna 
tries  responsible  for  this  state  of  aflaln,  i 
should  like  to  urge  them  to  change  their  out- 
look and  their  policies  and  to  opt  for  tb« 
path  of  co-operation.  This  would  be  In  tlu  in- 
terests not  only  of  Africans  but  also  of  thOH 
countries   themselves  and  the  entire  wortd. 

So  ftir  as  the  other  members  of  the  intsr- 
natlonal  community  are  concerned,  I  should 
Uke  to  Impress  on  them  that  these  problau 
do  not  concern  Africa  alone;  they  InralTt 
such  fundamental  concepts  as  trust  In  tbt 
United  Nations,  the  credit  which  can  be  m- 
corded  to  it  and  the  faith  which  ca&  b« 
placed  in  Its  deliberations. 

When  taking  up  my  duties  as  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  I  said  thit 
the  Organization  was  at  a  cross-road  snd 
that  Its  results  In  the  political  field  had  not 
brought  It  as  much  prestige  as  It  might  en- 
joy Whenever  there  Is  conflict.  sufleOni  or 
Injustice,  whether  In  connexion  with  tb* 
bloody  war  In  Vlet-Nam,  the  unresolved  con- 
flict In  the  Middle  East  or  the  burning  prob- 
lems of  southern  Africa,  we  hear  the  qu»- 
tlon:  "Why  Is  the  United  Nations  not  dolnf 
anything?".  I  also  said  that  I  am  detaf- 
mined  to  do  everything  In  my  power  with 
regard  to  these  problems,  because  I  b«Um 
that  the  world  community  has  a  duty  to 
shoulder  Its  responsibilities,  falling  whlcb  It 
will  t>e  Impossible  to  restore  confidence  In 
the  Organization. 

I  shall  work  towards  that  goal  and  I  shsll 
untiringly  offer  my  services  In  helping  to  re- 
solve any  problem,  at  any  time  and  In  any 
form.  However,  that  alone  cannot  snOet. 
What  we  need  more  than  anything  Is  the 
co-operation  and  help  of  ail  Member  States, 
their  determination  and  their  solidarity.  I 
know  that  the  problems  which  continue  to 
arise  In  Africa  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  you  will  there- 
fore understand  the  priority  which  I  attach 
to  solving  them. 

The  time  has  come  for  new  and  sustained 
efforts,  and  with  renewed  energy  on  the  pert 
of  all  of  us  we  shall  find  the  paths  which 
lead  to  success. 

The  United  Nations  derives  Its  strength 
from  the  collective  support  of  all  Its  Mem- 
bers. I  am  aware  of  the  positive  contribn- 
tion  which  your  Assembly  had  made  to 
our  common  endeavour.  I  am  sure  that,  glnn 
the  necessary  wisdom,  courage  and  co-open- 
tlon.  we  shall  succeed  In  bringing  peace  and 
fustlce  to  the  continent  of  Africa. 
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HroE  EXPORT  LIMITATION  UNWISE 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVM 

Thursday.  July  20,  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 

recent  imposition  of  limitations  on  the 

export  of  cattle  hides  in  my  opinion  w« 

unwise. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  Sccretau 


of  commerce,  Peter  Peterson,  outlining 
Oj  views. 
The  letter  foUows: 

WASHHTOTON,  D.C,  JKly  20,  f  972. 

Sl^tX^S^^^*  °f  commerce.  WcH- 

J^m'  ^wta«t:  The  action  taken  last 

,«2lc  curb  export  of  catUe  hides,  in  my 

"^"^^n  deep  commitment  to  what 

1  ^the  fifth  great  freedom-the  Iteedom 
rf^vement  of  men  and  goods,  is  offended 
S^e  export  restrictions.  Agrtcultt«  has 
nLswired  because  of  this  important  free- 
dS^cultural  exporia  are  Important  to 

2  Wng  niral  economy.  By  limiting  hide 
Loorts  fanners  are  penalized  unfairly  for 
^own  initiative.  When  hide  prices  were 
low  domeetlcaUy,  an  extensive  effort  was 
miule  to  develop  overseas  markets.  ThU  was 
^uraged  by  your  own  department^  Now^ 
because  they  htve  done  such  a  good  Job,  they 
are  being  penallaed.  Businesses  get  awards 
for  export  excellence— farmers  apparently  are 
bdnn  asked  to  sacrifice. 

Second  the  impact  of  the  action  on  domes- 
tic shoe  prices  is  likely  to  be  mmimal.  You 
must  be  aware  that  in  the  average  pair  of 
men's  dress  shoes  only  6%  of  the  retail  price 
1»  attributable  to  raw  hide.  As  a  result  the 
ooit  per  pair  of  shoes  wiU  probably  not  be 
reduced  by  more  than  five  or  ten  cents.  How- 
ever the  impact  on  cattle  prices,  as  seen 
already  this  week,  will  be  more  substantial. 

Third.  In  view  of  our  balance  of  payments 
and  trades  deficit.  It  Is  almost  Incredible  to 
me  that  we  are  limiting  exports.  It  seems 
to  me  that  at  this  point  In  time  we  would 
be  doing  everything  we  could  to  expand  cur 
export  markets.  To  restrict  hide  exports  cer- 
tainly will  worsen  our  balance  of  payments 
problem. 

It  Is  my  strong  recommendation  that  you 
reconsider  your  decision  and  remove  the  hide 
tspatt  restrictions. 

Thank  you  for  considering  my  potot  of 
view. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Frkd  Schwxngel. 
Member  of  Congress. 
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techniques  for  the  principal  exports  of 
the  southern  California  area:  Aircraft, 
electronics,  aerospace,  and  related  com- 
modltiefi.  These  new  techniques  have 
greatly  enhanced  the  export  market  of 
these  fortunate  Industries. 

The  "E-Star"  Award,  the  second  In  the 
company's  history,  is  stwnething  that  Air- 
Sea  Forwarders  and  Mr.  Rautenberg  can 
certainly  be  proud  of.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  with  me  in  commend- 
ing them  and  in  wishing  them  the  beet 
of  luck  In  the  ye8««  to  come. 
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MCGOVERN:    DECENT  AND   FXDRTH- 
RIQHT 


'E-STAR'  AWARD 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALITOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  19.  1972 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  Wn^ON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  extend  my  heart- 
iest congratulations  to  Alr-Sea  Forward- 
ers, Inc.,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  its  pres- 
ident, Mr.  E3rwin  Rautenberg,  who  re- 
cently were  rmmed  to  recrfve  Preeident 
Nixon's  "E-Star"  Award  for  export  serv- 
ice in  building  U.S.  foreign  trade.  Their 
work  as  international  freight  forward- 
ers and  customhouse  brokers  providing 
transportation,  documentation,  and  ad- 
visory services  for  air  and  ocean  freight 
export  and  import  shipping  operations  is 
surely  deserving  of  commendation. 

Air-Sea  Forwarders.  Inc.'s  record  ol 
steady  growth  and  outstanding  service 
has  helped  to  make  the  exiwrt  business 
mwe  efficient,  and  in  doing  so,  has  helped 
to  strengthen  our  entire  economy.  They 
have  also  greatly  benefited  the  local  econ- 
omy by  developing  specialized  handling 


CAPTIVE   NATIONS   WEEK 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20,  1972 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  obser\'ance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  a  week  when  we  here  in 
Congress  and  Americans  throughout  the 
Nation  pause  to  reflect  upon  the  plight 
of  over  100  million  East  and  Central 
Europeans  who  live  imder  the  tyranny 
of  communism. 

The  1972  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  the  13th  anniversary 
of  this  event,  is  of  particular  Importance. 
In  light  of  the  recent  riots  in  Lithuania, 
the  driver  for  emigration  to  Israel  by 
the  Soviet  Jewry,  and  the  reported  cul- 
tural and  religious  repressions  in  the 
Ukraine,  there  can  be  littie  doubt  that 
the  urge  for  freedom  still  bums  among 
the  captive  people  of  Europe. 

Consequentiy,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ever 
more  important  for  those  of  us  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  live  under  freedom 
and  liberty  to  stand  today  to  give  our  en- 
couragement and  support  to  these  brave 
people.  In  doing  so,  we  reaffirm  our 
traditional  convictions  in  support  of  all 
oppressed  people  and  In  opposition  to  all 
forms  of  tyranny. 

During  the  past  25  years  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n,  many  things  have 
changed  on  the  international  scene.  We 
have  witnessed  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear 
age;  an  age  which  has  drastically  al- 
tered the  perceptions  and  the  options  of 
modem  diplomacy. 

However,  even  today,  as  we  move  to- 
wEu-d  Improved  relations  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  various  frcmts  such  as  eco- 
nomic trade  and  military  disarmament 
there  is  one  thing  which  has  not  changed. 
That  one  thing  is  the  hopes,  dreams,  and 
aspirations  of  millions  of  captive  people 
who  yearn  to  be  free. 

It  is  quite  proper  and  indeed  necessary 
that  during  this  week  of  reflection  we 
let  it  be  known  to  the  captive  nations 
that  there  Is  one  more  aspect  of  interna- 
tional affairs  that  has  yet  to  change. 
That  Is  that  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  the  American  people  for  the  captive 
nations  still  remains  true  and  strong. 

I  am  confident  that  this  conviction 
will  continue  to  remain  firm  imtU  that 
day  when  independence  returns  once 
more  to  East  Europe. 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF    CAJ-IFOaNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1972 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  share  with  our  colleagues 
a  recent  editorial  in  the  Sacramento  Bee 
pra'sing  Senator  George  McGo^•rRN  and 
bringing  to  light  the  things  that  the 
Senator  holds  foremost  in  his  bid  for 
the  Presidency : 

MoCk>vsaif'a  Tabk:  To  Busok  Oafs,  Rbcon- 
cnx  DoTzmxifcaa  ik  Akxkica 
Decent  and  forthright  are  the  adJeoUves 
moet  often  uaed  to  describe  Sen.  Oeocge 
MoOovem.  And  deoenoy  and  forthrigbtnees 
are  what  AmerloA  m,w  In  tbe  Democratic 
nominee  for  prealdeiu  as  he  sought  his 
party's  endorMmeat  In  the  primaries,  and 
when  he  won  It  In  Mlainl  Baaoh. 

McOovern  has  made  a  commitment  to  a 
better  America.  His  c&ndldacy  encourages 
people  heretofore  ignored  and  forgotten  by 
the  political  prooeM.  He  has  ral«ed  the  right 
issues  and  aaked  the  right  questions.  He  has 
shcxwn  himself  to  l>e  a  part  of  a  new  awaken- 
ing in  America—the  insistence  on  a  direct 
approach,  the  dam*nd  for  hoaeaty  in  as- 
iiiMlng  the  nature  ol  the  problems  and  In 
saying  what  needs  to  be  dona  to  solve  th^m 

The  1973  nominee  clearly  indicated  the 
kind  of  campaign  he  Intends  to  conduct:  He 
intends  to  take  the  flght  to  Richard  Nixon 
and  against  government  by  decree,  behind 
cloeed  doors;  against  the  use  of  the  White 
House  to  intimidate  opposition;  and  for  the 
retnm  of  governmeiit  "to  the  people."  He 
entered  the  flght  optimi^Moklly.  To  para- 
phrase, he  said:  Do  not  djuht  the  abUlty 
of  Detnoorau  to  units — the  campaign  now 
is  against  Richard  Nlzon.  The  Issues,  as  he 
counted  them  off  one  by  one:  The  ending 
of  the  war  In  Indochina;  meaningful  tax 
reform;  the  fullest  employment  opportunity; 
the  end  to  privilege  for  the  few;  broader 
citizen  partldpatlon  In  government;  rsoon- 
clUation  of  the  divided  at  horns  and  rebtilld- 
ing  within.  Above  all.  he  made  it  clear  ths 
biggest  campaign  Issue  of  aa  will  be  Rlohard 
Nixon.  And  so  did  his  young  running  mate, 
ITS  Sen.  Thomas  Bagleton  of  Missouri. 

The  South  Dakota  senator  fought  hard  for 
ths  nomination.  When  the  final  challenge 
for  delegates  oame  at  ths  conventlcai.  Mc- 
Oovern met  It  with  honor  and  with  rsason- 
ablensaa.  Onoe  oertaln  of  victory,  he  was 
openly  conciliatory  toward  the  opposition. 
TTiH  conduct  shows  what  we  may  expect  from 
him  as  a  candidate  and,  should  he  win,  as 
a  president. 

There  ars,  ot  course,  sharp  differences  to  be 
resolvsd  In  ths  Democratic  party.  Ooodlot 
la  mevltabla  when  a  party  tries  to  revital- 
ize Itself.  But  dlvklsd  as  ths  party  la  cooilttg 
out  of  the  convention,  the  great  unifier  for 
Democrats  is  Richard  Nixon. 

In  the  campaign  ahead,  McOovern  will  faoe 
a  President  who  Is  a  consummate  politician 
ready  to  employ  the  prestige  of  the  Whits 
House  to  the  utmost.  Oonaldsr  the  Nina 
1972  campaign  slogan:  "He-alsct  the  Prsa 
Ident." 

To  accommodats  the  various  elemsnts  In 
McOovern'6  own  party,  there  Is  certain  to 
be  some  t.^niing  at  j^  poeltlon-p^>er  view. 
Large  parts  of  his  program  aa  tazas,  wel- 
fare, defense  and  foreign  paiicj,  as  It  has 
been  unveiled  on  the  dead  run  in  the  hao* 
tic  primary  campaign,  are  susceptible  to  seri- 
ous misunderstanding. 

McOovern  must  not  let  ^t™— »f  be  a  vic- 
tim m  the  faU  campaign  of  Impressions  and 
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cllatort«d  lmAge«  allowed  to  grow  In  the 
spring  under  tbe  particular  presaures  of  the 
various  prlmarlM. 

To  brtng  the  country  together.  McOov- 
em  will  have  to  bridge  the  Jagged  gap  be- 
•ween  the  class  and  age  groups  and  deal  with 
the  crucial  problem  of  alienation  of  the 
people. 

In  hlB  propoeed  solutions  to  problems  Mc- 
Oovem  Is  neither  a  radical  ideologue  nor  a 
martyr.  He  Is  a  pra^naUo  poatlolan  wlll- 
inj  to  readjust  the  details  of  his  economic 
and  social  programs  as  long  as  their  basic 
direction  is  not  compromised. 

The  campaign  ahead  will  test  MoGovwm's 
ability  to  relate  to  a  broad  enough  range  of 
Democrats.  Republicans  and  Just  plain  vot- 
ers to  beoome  the  next  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 


NINETY  PERCENT  PORQIVENESS  OP 
DISASTER  LOANS 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

OF    SOOTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  20.  1972 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
not  ux)  distant  future,  the  Congress  will 
be  considering  disaster  relief  legislation 
stemming  from  the  terrible  tragedies 
in  my  hometown  of  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak., 
cmd  on  the  east  coast  in  the  wake  oi 
Agnes. 

In  Rapid  City,  we  have  completed  the 
initial  cleanup  work.  We  now  face  the 
long,  hard  uphill  battle  to  bring  our 
community,  our  homes,  our  businesses 
and  our  lives  back  to  normal. 

We  have  borne  the  burden  of  grief,  and 
we  are  now  faced  with  another,  linger- 
ing, long-term  and  damaging  burden — 
the  economic  disaster  brought  about  by 
the  flood. 

We  had  more  than  a  thousand  jobs, 
upward  of  5,000  homes,  and  himdreds  of 
busines.ses  either  completely  destroyed 
or  severely  damaged. 

When  you  consider  that  aH.  of  this 
damage  fell  on  a  population  of  fewer 
than  100.000  people,  and  when  you  con- 
sider that  the  area  has  been  in  some- 
thing of  an  economic  doldrum  even  with- 
out the  flood,  you  begin  to  understand 
the  proportions  of  need  I  am  describing. 

The  flood  cut  a  swath  right  through 
the  middle  of  town — and  right  through 
the  middle  of  our  economy. 

The  bills  which  Congress  will  consider 
include  lowering  the  interest  rate  of 
Small  Business  Administration  disaster 
loans — more  than  likely  to  1  percent. 

So  doing  is  essential,  decent,  sane  and 
urgently  needed. 

In  addition,  the  bills  will  contemplate 
some  sort  of  grant  or  forgiveness  of 
loans.  Presently  up  to  $2,500  of  a  disaster 
loan  may  be  forgiven.  That  $2,500  is  sim- 
ply not  enoiigh.  It  Is  not  enough  for  the 
thousands  of  homeowners  who  face  the 
prospect  of  rebuilding  In  a  depressed 
economy  and  shouldering  a  double  mort- 
gage. It  is  not  enough  for  the  business- 
man who  had  everything  but  his  debts 
eliminated  by  the  flood. 

We  are  asking  for  up  to  90  percent  for- 
giveness of  disaster  loans.  At  first  this 
seems  wild  and  expensive.  But  I  believe 
it  is  fully  justified.  In  my  own  State,  a 
90  percent  forgiveness  feature  would  cost 
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the  Government  roughly  $45  minion — not 
even  a  third  of  what  we  have  given  to 
foreign  governments  for  disasters  in  the 
past  6  years. 

More  importantly,  the  people  want  it 
and  need  it. 

Mrs.  Ronald  Guy  is  a  typical  home- 
owner from  Rapid  City  who  lost  her 
home  in  the  flood.  I  ask  permission  to 
insert  a  letter  she  sent  to  President 
Nixon  describing  her  predicameiit. 

I  believe  Mrs.  Guy  makes  a  penuaslve 
case  for  passage  of  90  percent  forgive- 
ness of  disaster  loans.  Her  letter: 
Rapid  Crrr.  tj.  Dax., 

June   17.   1972. 
Richard    M.    Nixok, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,   DC. 

DsAS  Mb.  Psxsidxnt  :  A  week  and  a  day  has 
passed  since  the  unbelievable  flood  hit  our 
Rapid  City.  I  am  certain  that  you  have  fol- 
lowed the  reports  closely,  and  I  will  be  seeing 
Mrs.  Nixon  at  the  Memorial  Service  tomorrow 
evening.  My  prime  reason  for  writing  Is  to 
let  you  know  that  I  talked  with  Gov.  Knelp 
on  Thxirsday.  and  spent  one  half  hour  visit- 
ing with  Mr.  Ron  Schrelner.  his  Sec.  with 
him  at  the  present  time.  These  are  a  few 
points  that  he  felt  would  be  worthy  of  a 
letter  to  you. 

We  are  the  parents  of  six  chUdren,  ranging 
In  age  from  5  years  to  13  years.  We  were  liv- 
ing In  a  home  that  still  holds  a  mortgage  of 
$25,000  and  my  husband  Is  a  Medical  Repre- 
sentative for  Lederle  Labs,  a  division  of 
American  Cyanlmld  Co.  We  are  alive,  getting 
our  children  to  dry  land  approximately  seven 
minutes  before  the  waU  of  water  destroyed 
our  home,  cars  (2),  and  all  of  our  personal 
belongings.  We  are  truly  thankful  for  our 
lives,  and  the  Wm.  Westerdahl  famUy,  where 
we  are  now  residing,  until  we  And  housing. 

My  husband  and  friends  have  worked  12 
hovus  a  day  since  last  Saturday  shoveling  out 
3  to  4  feet  of  mud  and  silt  from  every  room 
of  our  four  level  home.  The  garage  and 
utility  room  were  pulled  away  irom  the 
house,  all  electrical  wiring,  water  pljjes,  etc. 
gone.  We  live  m  an  area  where  homes  were 
selling  for  between  $30,000  and  $50,000  ap- 
proximately 200  feet  from  the  creek.  For 
every  10  families  that  are  working  around 
the  clock  trymg  to  salvage  what  we  can. 
there  are  two  or  ihree  that  don't  care,  and 
won't  do  anything.  Our  home  has  been 
tagged  with  a  Black  and  White  card  that  says 
"Less  than  .50%  damage  to  building,  unsafe 
to  live  In.  but  can  be  repaired  if  you  wish." 
Just  because  it  is  on  the  fotmdatlon  they 
.say  less  than  50%. 

We  are  most  grateful  to  the  Red  Cross,  who 
has  done  a  most  remarkable  Job,  and  we  know 
that  your  Representatives  are  here  dolne: 
•.vhat  they  can.  We  also  know  that  the  Home 
OA-ners  are  needing  help  the  most  des- 
perately, and  as  of  now  there  Is  no  federal 
program  that  can  help  me.  Gov.  Knelp's  Sec- 
retary told  us  that  ^ants  have  been  given 
to  replace  the  parks,  roads  etc..  suid  I  am  In 
favor  of  that — but  Mr.  President,  nobody  can 
tell  me  that  Canyon  Lake  Park  Is  more  Im- 
portant than  a  home  for  our  six  children, 
and  the  hundreds  of  others  that  are  home- 
less. We  have  made  application  for  H.U.D. 
housing,  which  Is  rent  free  for  a  year.  Hope- 
fully, we  win  get  one  and  wUl  be  thankful 
Btit  what  then? 

.\B  of  today,  after  visiting  with  our  banker. 
H.U.D.  Reps..  S.B.A.  Reps.,  Insurance  People, 
etc..  this  Is  the  situation  that  we  homeown- 
ers face.  Of  the  1200  homes  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed, 40  homes  carried  flood  Insurance,  as 
It  was  not  available  In  Rapid  City  until  last 
fall — at  all.  Our  present  payments  on  our 
mortgage   are   $297,'mo.   3.B-A.    will   loan   us 
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$25,000  to  pay  off  this  present  mortga— 
which  we  are  100  jjer  cent  responsible  loe 
and  $25,000  to  build  a  new  home  (for  8  petv! 
pie) .  We  vrould  owe  then  $60,000  at  5 V4  %  in. 
terest  for  30  years.  This  would  make  oui 
monthly  payments  approximately  »flio/ 
mo.  ...  No  way  can  we  do  this  on  a  «ai. 
ary  of  less  than  $1000  per  month.  We  would 
then  have  payments,  six  chUdren  and  no 
per8on.\l  belongings.  We  stUl  have  a  Job  bat 
what  good  would  It  be?  There  are  hundreds 
of  people  who  had  nothing  to  begin  with, 
have  nothing  left,  and  still  owe  money  on 
their  mortgage.  This  Is  what  they  keep  tell- 
Ini?  us  on  the  radio  Is  the  federal  funding 
rj3%t  will  help  everyone  who  was  In  the  flxx)d 
area.  Who  are  they  giving  money  to?  Poc 
every  10  of  us  that  wlU  try,  and  will  b« 
bound  for  the  rest  of  our  lives,  there  will  be 
25  who  wlU  walk  away  from  It,  claim  bank, 
ruptcy  and  not  care.  Where  Is  the  Justice? 
Thank  you  for  yoiir  consideration.  W« 
mtist  keep  stressing  the  fact  that  we  sn 
very  thankful  that  our  famUy  is  safe.  Ms&y 
of  otir  neighbors  and  friends  are  gone,  so  m 
have  much.  On  behalf  of  the  many  home- 
owners In  our  Immediate  area,  I  am  mHi^g 
for  your  help. 

Very  respectfuUy, 

Mrs.  Ronald  E.  Out, 


FOR  A  SPECIAL  ORDER  ON  THE  OB- 
SERVANCE OP  CAPnVB  NATIONS 

WEEK 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

of   CONNECnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1972 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  13th 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
should  remind  each  of  us  in  this  Cham- 
ber that  we  have  responsibilities  both 
as  legislators  and  as  Americans  toward 
millions  of  people  unwillingly  subjected 
to  Communist  rule  throughout  the  world. 

In  this  era  of  summitry',  of  complex 
arms  reductions  pacts  and  of  spectacular 
Presidential  visits  to  China  and  Russia, 
it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  remember  thoee 
people  who  are  in  but  not  of  the  Com- 
munist world,  who  are  captive  In  a  red 
world  as  much  as  their  leaders  are  cap- 
tive of  a  godless  ideology,  and  who  are 
as  much  our  constituents  as  are  our  own 
free  people. 

This  year  we  have  seen  some  chimges 
in  the  treatment  of  such  peoples— Jn 
the  particular  case  of  some  of  the  thou- 
sands of  Jewish  peoples  wishing  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  for  Israd.  Their  de- 
parture— a  testimony  more  to  the  power 
of  concerted  free  world  opinion  than  to 
the  indiUgence  of  Soviet  leaders— gives 
hope  for  some  behind  the  Iron  and  Bam- 
boo Curtains  but  should  not  dull  out  sen- 
sitivity to  the  remaining  masses  ?*p 
yearn  to  be  free. 

Captive  nations,  therefore,  should  bf' 
on  the  minds  of  each  Member  of  this 
House,  not  only  during  the  formal  week 
of  observance  but  during  our  considera- 
tion of  spending  for  national  defraise. 
during  our  analysis  and  debate  of  SALT 
agreements,  during  our  efforts  to  in- 
fiuence  United  Nations  policy,  and  dar- 
ing oiff  debate  on  other  critical  com- 
ponents of  U.S.  defense  and  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

The  work  of  the  National  Captive  N»- 
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ttevj  committee— in  bringing  to  the  pub- 
STattention  cold  realities  which  w* 
LSd  never  f  orget^ls  to  be  commended 

Ztog  this  week  of  observance,  as  is  the 
SSiiP  of  the  gentleman  and  his- 
SSfrom  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood) 
gaging  a  special  order  for  Captive 
SiSons  Week.  We  cannot  neglect  the 
"Se  fate  of  the  unhappy  millions 
Xuve  within  captive  nations— lest  we 
neglect  our  conscience— nor  can  we  dis- 
avow our  national  poUcy  of  speaking  for 
^em  being  strong  for  them,  workhag 
for  their  freedom— lest  we  lose  our  soul. 


ADDRESS  TO  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LtSffi^  POI^CE  WIVES  ASSO- 
CIATION 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or   UAXTI.AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1972 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague 
and  neighboring  Congressman.  Repre- 
sentative Lawrimck  J.  HoGAN,  of  Mary- 
land shares  with  me  a  strong  interest  In 
defeating  crime  and  in  properly  paying 
the  men  and  women  on  the  f rontllnes  of 
this  battle,  our  police  men  and  women. 

Last  month,  he  reviewed  the  prospects 
for  a  just  pay  Increase  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  Wives  Association.  The 
following  is  his  address: 

ADDRESS      BT      RXPBMKNTATIV*      LaWKKKCX      J. 
HOOAN,   or   MAKTIiAm) 

I  know  the  subject  of  the  proposed  pay 
raise  for  your  husbands  Is  much  on  your 
minds  tonight.  You,  better  than  anyone  else, 
know  the  sacrifices  and  contributions  made 
by  your  men  to  the  safety  and  well  being  of 
us  all. 

We  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  our 
policemen  today  because  current  conditions 
make  their  Job  more  dangerous  and  hazard- 
ous than  ever  before.  These  dedicated  men 
deserve  our  trust,  confidence  and  support  In 
performing  their  duties,  often  without 
proper  equipment  and  faclUtles,  and  nearly 
always  without  adequate  compensation. 

As  you  know,  I  have  always  supported  all 
measures  Introduced  before  the  Oongrees 
which  would  upgrade  the  law  enforcement 
profession. 

I'm  sure  you're  also  aware,  caught  as  you 
are  In  the  middle  of  the  controversy,  that 
there  Is  little  agreement  about  anything  re- 
lating to  crime  today.  Some  say  poverty 
causes  crime,  some  say  crime  causes  pov- 
erty. Some  say  our  law  enforcement  Is  too 
aggressive,  some  say  It  Is  too  lenient.  The 
controversy  is  endless. 

Tet  there  Is  standard  agreement  that  we 
need  to  do  our  beat  to  stren^hen  law  en- 
forcement. And  one  way  to  strengthen  po- 
lice forces  and  detain  well-quallfled  men  Is 
obviously  to  make  the  salary  a  good  one. 

The  need  for  higher  police  and  firemen 
salaries  today  is  a  real  and  immediate 
problem. 

The  House  of  Representatives  may  act 
Monday  on  the  bill  to  provide  pay  hlkee  foe 
public  safety  officers.  The  Issue  of  financing 
the  raise  has  caused  a  great  deel  of  dlscus- 
Blon,  and  I  believe  that  a  generally  satlslac- 
tory  solution  has  been  devised  by  the  House 
rastxlct  Committee.  The  committee's  ded- 
s\<m  to  raise  the  general  sales  tax  from  four 
to  five  percent  and  to  raise  the  salee  tax  rate 
on  llquM.  meals  and  room  rentals  from  five 
to  six  per  cent  was  a  wise  one,  I  believe. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

However,  since  the  additional  two-cent  ex- 
cise tax  on  cigarettes  was  eliminated  In  com- 
mittee smd  the  principle  of  retroactive  pay 
back  to  January  was  also  defeated.  I  think 
we  can  expect  attempts  to  amend  the  bUl 
on  the  floor  of  the  Houae  to  restore  the  cig- 
arette tax  and  provide  retroactive  pay.  I 
wish  I  could  be  c^tlmlstlc  about  the  success 
of  those  amendments,  but  the  House  Is  gen- 
erally very  reluctant  to  override  ootnmlttee 

In  any  case,  one  thing  Is  certain.  The  bill 
win  take  starting  salaries  from  the  present 
$8,500  a  year  to  $10,000  by  July  1  for  a  17 
per  cent  pay  raise.  Unfortunately  the  Senate 
has  not  acted  on  the  measure. 

We  simply  have  to  keep  the  preeeure  on 
and  keep  the  lobbying  up.  A  number  of  po- 
lice wives  have  been  in  my  office — among 
them.  Mary  Gannon,  Donna  Rawley,  Harriet 
Carmine,  Betsy  Beckman,  Lynn  Coppersmith, 
Mary  Helen  Rice  and  Andrea  Thompson— and 
I  wanted  to  say  that  I  think  they're  doing  an 
exoeUeat  Job  of  lobbying.  I  also  wanted  to 
emphasise  what  I  told  them.  "It  goes  without 
saying  that   vou   can   count  on  me." 

I  believe  this  pay  hike  is  desperately 
needed  and  that  we  should  not  delay  a  sec- 
ond. We  must  act  Immediately  on  the  Issue. 
To  recruit  and  keep  high  quality  poUoe  of- 
ficers m  the  ntmibers  we  need,  we  must  do 
more  to  support  the  poUce  than  merely 
spouting  slogans  that  poUoe  ■work  Is  a  flae 
professi<xi  calling  noble  young  men.  W©  must 
pay  them  a  decent  wage. 

A  letter  from  Lt.  Martin  Hannon,  which 
was  published  this  morning  in  The  Washing- 
ton Poet,  makes  It  perfectly  clear  that  we  are 
not  paying  DC.  policemen  a  decent  wage. 

In  his  letter,  which  I'm  sure  many  of  you 
have  seen,  Lt.  Hannon  says,  "I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  a  young  rookie  poUce  and  hre 
officer  who  is  married  and  has  one  child  has 
to  make  do  with  take  home  pay  of  ^proxi- 
mately $112  per  week.  Considering  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area,  do  vou  honestly  believe  a  professional 
police  or"  fire  department  will  emerge  from 
this  flacal  inequity? 

"If,  in  the  near  future,  when  an  extra 
child' la  added  to  his  famUy,  he  wUl  in  fact 
have  to  use  pubUc  housing,  food  stamps  and 
the  other  services  of  public  welfare,  I  ask 
that  Congress  reconsider  the  present  fiscal 
policy  toward  public  safety  personnel,  within 
the  concept  of  a  Just,  living  pay  wage  com- 
parable to  the  Job  we  render." 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  Lt.  Hannon. 
We  simply  are  not  doing  nearly  enough  for 
our  police  and  firemen  here  or  elsewhere 
across  the  Nation. 

In  few  departments  across  the  country  are 
police  salaries  competitive  with  those  in 
other  occupations  seeking  men  of  abUlty  and 
education.  Why  have  we  allowed  this  situa- 
tion to  prevail? 

Median  starting  salaries  for  patrolmen 
range  from  $6,607  in  smaUer  communities  to 
$7,043  in  cities  of  250.000  to  500,000.  By  re- 
gions, they  range  from  $6,214  In  the  South 
to  $7,458  In  the  West.  Maximums  for  patrol- 
men are  only  slightly  higher. 

At  one  time,  many  police  departments  had 
fringe  benefits  which  were  superior  to  thoee 
offered  by  private  Industry,  and  they  as- 
sumed that  benefits  such  as  early  retirement 
or  lengthy  vacation  periods  were  a  substitute 
for  competitive  salaries.  But  fringe  benefits 
for  the  police  service  arc  no  longer  superior 
to  those  In  private  Industry.  Efforts  to  Im- 
prove police  performance  will  be  futile  until 
communities  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  for 
major  Increases  In  police  salaries. 

We  must  get  the  salaries  up,  not  only  in 
D.C.,  but  across  the  country,  because  In  the 
next  decade,  the  present  police  shortage  ap- 
pears certain  to  become  more  urgent.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  an 
estimated  16,000  opportunities  will  occur 
each  year  for  quailfted  candidates  to  enter 
police  work  through  the  1970s.  This  projec- 
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tlon  was  based  simply  on  mamtalning  the 
piweent  pollee-populatloa  ratio  and  did  not 
Include  forecasts  for  expanded  police  ao- 
tlTlty. 

Recruitment  needs  obviously  wlU  be  sub- 
stantlaUy  greater.  And  to  recruit  compeW- 
tlvely,  the  police  force  must  be  able  to  offer 
monetary  benefits  commensurate  with  the 
importance  and  responsibility  of  the  Job. 

The  President's  ConMnlsslon  on  Law  En-  " 
forwnaent  estimated  that  it  would  take  50,000 
additional  policemen  simply  to  fUl  the  posi- 
tions authortaed  In  1997.  To  maintain  the 
Nation's  police  forces  at  strength  thereafter 
would  require  the  recruitment  of  roughly 
30,000  men  annually.  Eren  this  estimate  may 
be  too  conservative,  in  view  of  the  likelihood 
that  continued  growth  of  urban  populations, 
splrallng  crime  rates  and  racial  and  other 
social  unrest  will  require  improvement  In 
the  police-population  ratio. 

The  President's  Oommlsalon  on  Law  En- 
forcement correctly  obeerred.  "The  police 
cannot  be  expected  to  recruit  competent  per- 
sonnel untU  communities  are  willing  to  pay 
the  price  for  Improved  police  performance  . 
untU  salaries  are  Increased  to  competitive 
levels,  the  police  sarrlce  will  fight  a  losing 
battle  In  Its  efforts  to  upgrade  the  quality 
of  its  personnal." 

The  blU  which  Is  about  to  be  considered 
by  the  House  is  a  constmcttve  step  in  that 
direction.  With  passage  of  the  bill,  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  wlU  rank  No.  7 
among  cities  with  over  500,000  population 
and  first  among  area  police  Jtirtsdlctlons. 
Currently  the  District  ranks  last  compared 
with  other  Jurisdictions  a.id  33th  among 
cities  liatlonaUy. 

This  legislation  is  sorely  needed  to  correct 
a  serious  problem.  In  the  last  two  fiscal  years, 
1100  patrolmen  have  quit  the  Metropolitan 
PoUce  Force,  with  the  majonty  citing  low 
pay  as  the  reason. 

It  Is  an  unpleasant  fact  that  between  Au- 
gust, 1969,  and  last  November  the  cost  of 
living  In  Washington  had  risen  by  10.6  per 
cent,  with  no  Increase  in  police  or  firemen 
starting  salaries. 

Now  at  least  we  are  on  the  verge  of  easing 
the  hardships  for  main  line  police  officers 
through  the  17  per  cent  increase  in  pay.  Re- 
tirement pay  wotUd  also  be  increased  by  17 
per  cent. 

With  crime  as  one  of  our  Nation's  fastest 
growing  industries,  the  police  are  called  upon 
to  be  virtually  superhuman  In  the  face  of 
extreme  provocation.  It  was  surprlsir.c  to  me 
to  learn  that  the  total  ann\»l  cost  of  crime — 
both  losses  due  to  criminal  activity  and  the 
costs  of  fighting  crime — now  matches  the 
combined  1970  salee  of  our  three  largest  non- 
financtal  corporations.  General  Motors. 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Ford 
Motor  Oompany. 

Contending  with  the  growing  menace  of 
crime  dally,  the  policeman  cannot  perform 
his  Job  without  the  respect  of  his  com- 
munity. Just  before  his  death,  the  late  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  for  so  long  America's  foremost 
p>eaee  ofBcer.  said : 

"Ws  must  no*  Ignore  the  steady  Improve- 
ment In  poUoe-omnn  relaUons  over  the  past 
y^tLit  century.  In  the  1»30'8  citlcsns  had  only 
m<r.tm>]  rcspect  for  law  enforcement.  Today, 
as  never  before,  our  profaaalon  is  respected 
and  supported." 

I  believe  that  the  men  and  women  of  this 
nation's  police  forces  deserve  enormous  credit 
for  creathag  t>iu  txend.  We  must  always  nrnke 
sure  that  the  enforcement  process  and  the 
laws  themselves  are  worthy  of  respect.  And. 
along  with  such  respect,  we  should  con- 
sciously realize  tHe  true  value  of  the  law 
man. 

The  hard  working  peace  officer  is  certainly 
deserving  of  greater  monetary  reward*.  Po- 
u<.tny  la  DO  longer  just  a  Job  but  a  highly 
trained  profession.  Behind  the  imlform  is  a 
quallfled  man.  Now  Oongrees  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  to  the   nation  how 
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Unport»nt  we  believe  It  U  to  provide  good 
wages  {or  our  police  and  flremen. 

All  of  ua  know  that  a  key  element  In  the 
•ucceae  of  the  DUtrlot  of  ColumbU  haa  had 
in  reducing  crime  has  been  In  the  dedication 
and  expertise  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
D.C.  Police  Department.  Yet,  despite  their 
tremendous  achlevemenU  and  the  great  rUks 
they  take  every  day.  they  have  not  had  a  raise 
sluoe  1069. 

This  seems  so  typical  of  our  society  today. 
We  always  seem  unwlUing  to  reaUy  commit 
ourselves  to  a  goal,  to  reaUy  finish  a  Job.  We 
have  suooess  In  our  crime  flghUng  efTorU  or 
whatever,  so  we  stop  and  pat  ourselves  on 
the  back  and  pretty  soon  people  start  saying. 
•  Hey.  what  we've  done  U  great.  We  don't 
need  to  do  anymore  than  we're  doing  right 
now.  Now  that  we've  solved  the  problem, 
we  can  start  oonoentratlng  and  spending 
our  money  on  sometlilng  else." 

You  and  I  know  that  that  aUltude  Is  more 
than  merely  ridiculous— It  Is  terribly  dan- 
gerous. 

RecenUy  I  inserted  into  the  Congressional 
Record  a  WMAL  editorial  which  called  on 
Congrtsss  to  end  the  pay  Inequity.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  WMAL  In  Its  call  for 
the  police  raises.  If  I  may.  here  Is  what  the 
editorial  said; 

■We  cant  help  but  be  Impressed  with  the 
way  in  which  ".l.e  D.C.  Police  Department 
continues  to  chop  away  at  the  crime  prob- 
lem. According  tc  he  latest  statistics,  serious 
crime  was  down  again  In  March,  more  than 
37  per  cent  under  March  a  year  ago.  That 
rolls  the  serious  crime  level  back  to  where  It 
was  in  1966. 

■All  this  in  the  face  of  rising  crime  Just 
(  >out  everywhere  else.  Including  the  Wash- 
Liijton  suburbs. 

•And  Police  Chief  WUson  predicts  the  rate 
win  continue  to  drop  here 

•'Not  bad  when  you  consider  that  the 
District  police,  and  firemen  as  weU.  have 
the  lowest  starting  salary  In  this  area.  They 
havent  had  a  raise  since  1969.  whUe  the 
salaries  of  Federal  and  DC.  workers  were 
«olng  up  17  percent.  So  that's  what  the 
police  and  aremen  are  asking  Congress  for 

HOW 

■The  low  pay  has  Uken  Its  toll.  About  1.100 
policemen  with  less  than  two  years  service 
have  quit,  many  to  Join  police  'anlts  in  the 
suburbs.  Money  was  the  major  reason. 

It  3  time  Congress  put  an  end  to  this  in- 
equity at  last.  " 

I  have  always  had  the  greatest  admira- 
tion for  men  such  as  your  husbands  who 
have  served  the  law  enforcement  profession 
so  well.  I  will  continue  to  fight  hard  in 
Congress  to  Insure  that  his  and  your  lu- 
teroeta  are  not  overlooked. 

During  testimony  before  the  Knapp  Com- 
mission InvestlgaUng  police  corruption  In 
New  York  City  last  fall,  a  New  York  City 
police  sergeant  gave  an  eloquent  reason  for 
taking  pride  in  Berrlng  the  public  through 
the  law  enforcement  profession. 

He  said.    '  to  me.  being  a  cop  means 

believing  in  the  rule  of  law.  It  means  be- 
lieving In  a  systecQ  of  government  that  makea 
fair  and  Just  rule*  and  then  enforces  them. 
Being  a  cop  also  means  serving,  helping 
others.  If  It's  not  too  oomy.  to  be  a  cop 
Is  to  help  an  old  lady  walk  the  street  safely. 
to  help  a  12-year-old  girl  reach  her  next 
birthday  without  being  gang  raped,  to  help 
the  storekeeper  make  a  living  without  keep- 
ing a  shotg\in  under  his  cash  register,  to 
help  a  boy  grow  up  without  needles  In  his 
arm.  And.  therefore,  to  me.  being  a  cop  is 
not  Just  a  Job,  but  a  way  to  live  a  life." 

I  know  that  right  now,  to  make  ends  meet 
yet  still  serve  In  their  chosen  profession, 
many  of  your  husbands  must  moonlight  In 
such  Jobs  as  security  agents,  bank  guards, 
taxi  drivers,  etc.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
a  third  to  a  half  of  all  patrolmen  In  the 
country  hold  second  Jobs. 

I    share    your    concern    over    the    existing 
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situation.  And  I  want  to  help  In  whatever 
way  I  can.  I  know  that  It  Is  difficult  to  feed 
and  raise  a  family  on  a  policeman's  salary, 
and  I  salute  the  character  of  a  man  who. 
each  dav,  must  be  a  minister,  a  social  work- 
er, a  diplomat,  a  tough  guy  and  a  gentle- 
man. It  wovUd  be  Impossible  for  him  to  per- 
form his  task  without  the  love  and  support  of 
his  family  so  I  salute  you  and  him  for  the 
contribution  ynu  are  making  to  yotir  neigh- 
bors, our  city  and  our  country. 


July  20,  1972 


AHEPA 

HON.  JAMES  D.  (MIKE)  McKEVIH 

or    COLORADO 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  July  20.  1972 

Mr.  McKEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
be  inappropriate  if.  during  the  month  of 
July,  we  failed  to  pay  tribute  to 
an  organization  which  has  made  many 
contributions  to  the  betterment  of 
American  life  and  on  July  26.  1972.  wiU 
celebrate  its  golden  anniversary. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  are  aware  of  the 
organization  of  which  I  speak.  The 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association,  more  commonly  known 
as  the  Order  of  Ahepa.  The  order,  which 
has  430  local  chapters  in  49  States, 
Canada,  and  Australia  is  nonpolitical 
and  nonsectarian.  Membership  in  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  is  open  to  men  of  good 
moral  character  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  Canada,  or  who  have 
declared  their  intention  to  become  citi- 
zens. AHEPA  has  nine  objectives  but  I 
believe  its  first  objective  in  this  coun- 
tr>'  is  to  promote  and  encourage  loyalty 
to  the  United  States. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa's  good  works  have 
been  legion  over  the  years  ranging  from 
relief  for  victims  of  natural  disasters  to 
scholarsliips  to  worthy  students.  Ac- 
tually, its  impact  has  been  felt  around 
the  world,  from  Turkey  to  Ecuador  and, 
of  course,  in  Greece,  where  its  good 
works  have  included  relief  for  war  or- 
phans to  maintaining  two  hospitals  and 
.seven  health  centers. 

One  could  go  on  and  on  citing  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Order  of  Ahepa  to  aid  hu- 
manity. Suffice  it  to  say  that  our  Nation 
can  be  extremely  proud  of  the  order 
and  its  50  years  of  accomplishment. 

In  paying  tribute  to  the  Order  of 
Ahepa.  I  would  at  this  time  like  to  name 
the  oiBcers  of  local  chapters  in  Colorado 
and  extend  to  all  members  of  the  Order 
of  Ahepa  congratulations  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  golden  anniversary: 
Colorado 

LOCAL   CHAPTKS    omCXRS 

Deno  P    Dlkeou,  President,  Denver. 
James  P.  Damaskos,  Vice  President,  Denver. 
Menelaoa  Moutsos.  Secretary,  Denver. 
3pero  D.  Cosmos.  Treasurer,  Denver. 
James  P.  Dlkeou.  President,  Denver. 
George  Daddls,  Vice  President,  Denver. 
John  P    Dlkeou.  Secretary.  Denver. 
Tom  Kostas.  Treasurer,  Denver. 
Nick  Prangoe,  President,  Denver. 
Alex  Baker.  Vice  President.  Denver. 
James  DeBerry,  Secretary.  Denver. 
Theodore  N".  Morris,  Treasurer,  Denver. 
Tom  J.  Koustas.  President.  Denver. 
Ous  Jlmas.  Vice  President.  Denver. 
Nick  Tslouvaras,  Secretary.  Denver. 
Harold  a.  Kallas,  Treasurer,  Denver. 


Christ  Kapantas,  President,  Oolonde 
Springs. 

George  N.  Argoe,  Vice  President,  Colorado 
Springs. 

Gus  J.  Lambrose,  Secretary.  Colon4o 
Springs. 

Nick  EUls.  Treasurer,  Colorado  Sprlngi. 

James  G.  Melonas,  President,  Walsenbmi, 

James  Pappas,  Vice  President,  Walsenbar|, 

P.  K.  Kallas,  Secretary  and  Treasuiwi 
Walsenburg. 

C17RRXMT   NATIONAL   OITICXRS 

George  P.  Dlkeou,  Supreme  Board  of  Tmat* 
eea,  Denver. 

CURRENT    DISTRICT    LODOC   OITICIXS 

George  Wm.  Athena,  Lt.  Governor.  Denvw. 
Theodore  G.  Argerls.  Treasurer,  Denver. 
Dr.  Pete  O.  Frangos.  M.D..  Marshall.  Denver. 
John  W.  Toecas.  Advisor,  Denver. 
James    G.    Damaakos,    Athletic    Director, 
Aurora. 

PAST    NATIONAL    OmCERS 

Spero  J.  Cosmos,  Past  Bupraoe  Lodgs, 
Aurora. 

Lee  G.  Rallls.  Past  Supreme  Lodge,  Denvir, 

Panayes  Q.  Dlkeou,  Past  Supreme  Trusts*, 
Denver. 

Oua  G.  Gataeos,  Past  Supreme  Trustee, 
Denver. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARVIN  "LUCKY" 
MONDRES 


HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

OF    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1972 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  special 
tribute  to  my  friend  Marvin  "Lucky" 
Mondres.  who  is  resigning  this  week  u 
the  Congressional  Liaison  Officer  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Lucky  was  appointed  to  his  por- 
tion by  President  Nixon  on  February  20, 
1969.  Since  that  time  he  has  diligently 
carried  out  his  duties  and  responsibilitlM 
in  an  outstanding  manner.  I  can 
honestly  say  that  I  have  known  few 
people  in  Government  who  have  been 
more  conscientious  or  dedicated  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  than  my 
good  friend,  Lucky  Mondres. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Lucky 
is  returning  to  Florida  next  week  and  in- 
tends to  file  as  a  candidate  for  Congress 
from  the  newly  reapportioned  13th  Cai- 
gressional  District.  While  I  person&Uy 
regret  to  sec  this  young  man  leave  the 
Washington  area.  I  fully  recognize  his 
ambition  and  desire  to  serve  the  people  of 
the  13th  Congressional  District  of  Florida 
in  a  broader  capacity.  He  has  my  best 
wishes  for  a  truly  rewarding  campaign. 


TELEPHONE  PRIVACY— XXVI 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  20.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reintro- 
duced the  telephone  privacy  bill  on  May 
10,  1972,  With  a  total  of  48  cosponsors. 

This  bill  would  give  individuals  the 
right  to  indicate  to  the  telephone  com- 
pany if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  comnier- 
cially  solicited  over  the  telephone.  Com- 
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,,-riftl  firms  wanting  to  solicit  business 
Stoe  phone  would  then  be  required 
rSbuL  f  rom  the  phone  company  a  list 
5  wstomers  who  opted  for  the  commer- 
fjOTohibition.  The  FCC  would  also  be 
SenThe  option  of  requiring  the  phone 
S^y  instead  of  supplying  a  Ust  to 
SKterlsk  by  the  na^  of  those  in- 
SSduals  in  the  phone  book  who  ^lave 
^SSnto  invoke  the  commercial  solicita- 

*TlS2not  covered  by  the  legislation 
Jud  be  charities  and  other  nonprofit 
JSups,  political  candidates  or  organlza- 
Krknd  opinion  poUtakers.  Also  not 
Sed  would  be  debt  collection  agenc  es 
SJ  M^  other  individual  or  companies 
Srtthwhom  the  individual  has  an  exlst- 
ina  contract  or  debt. 

I  have  received  an  enormous  amount 
of  correspondence  on  this  legislation 
from  all  over  the  country.  Today  I  am 
nUcing  a  24th  sampling  of  these  letters 
toto  the  Record,  since  they  describe  far 
more  vividly  than  I  possibly  could,  the 
need  for  this  legislation. 

These  letters  follow— the  names  have 

been  omitted: 

RocHiLLi,  III.,  July  15,  1972. 

DiAi  SB'  Jtist  wanted  to  drop  you  this 
noU  of  encouragement  for  HR-14884.  (con- 
troUlng  of  soUcltors  use  of  phone) . 

I  like  many  other  cltlaenfl.  have  been  vlc- 
tlmlaed  by  such  calls  in  the  form  of  ^ntlmely 
intemiptlons  and  their  being  what  I  believe 
is  an  invasion  of  privacy.  They  are  definitely 

unwanted.  ^  .    . 

Good  luck  In  your  fight  for  such  a  needed 

piece  of  legislation. 
Sincerely, 


Oak  Park,  III.,  July  14,  1972. 
BtPRisENTA'nvi!  ASPIN :  Please  make  every 
effort  to  keep  nuisance  phone  calls  from  our 
home  by  having  bUl  HB-14884  adopted— or 
better!  SOON  

Chicago.  III. 
I  am  all  for  H.R.  14884.  Please  count  me 
as  one  who  wimts  to  keep  the  nuisances  off 
the  phone. 

Thank  you. 

Dks  PiAiNrs.  111. 
Dear  Les  Aspin:  My  husband  and  I  fully 
support  your  bill,  HR-14884  to   keep   nui- 
sances off  our  phone. 

We.  too,  are  disturbed  quite  frequently  by 
solicitors  who  Invade  our  privacy  by  calUng 
on  our  phone. 
Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Blmhxist,  III. 
Please  continue  your  efforts  to  prevent 
solicitors  from  calUng  by  phone  to  Interest 
us  la  resort  property;  dance  lessons;  health 
programs.  My  husband  and  I  are  both  In  our 
70's  and  find  these  calls  very  annoying. 
Sincerely  yours. 
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call  wishing  to  know  of  my  absence  so  that 
my  family  can  be  placed  In  danger. 
Again  my  wife  and  I  support  you  and  the 

bill. 

Thank  you. 
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Brookfixlo,  III. 

RRPRRSKNTATrvx  Les  Abpin  :  I  read  of  your 
bill  HB^14884  pending,  In  the  Chicago  Trlb, 
Action  Express,  column.  My  wife  and  my- 
self back  you  and  encourage  you  to  work 
tor  the  passing  of  this  bUl. 

I  am  a  policeman  and  calls  such  as  these, 
•specially  when  the  caller  requests  to  speak 
to  "Mr.  Jones",  and  when  my  wife  or  other 
number  of  the  family  advises  I  am  not  at 
borne,  the  caller  hangs  up.  It  la  then  not 
known  if  this  was  a  sMles  call  or  poosibly  a 


A  STEP  TOWARD  GREATER  UNTTY 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20.  1972 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edito- 
rial appearing  In  the  Denver  Post  of  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  has  just  recently  come  to  my 
attention.  It  concerns  the  Atlantic  Union 
resolution,  House  Joint  Resolution  900, 
which  was  first  introduced  in  Congress 
23  years  ago. 

This  editorial  is  significant  In  several 
respects  which  many  of  my  coUeaguea 
may  find  interesting.  Primarily,  It  places 
in  perspective  the  purpose  of  the  Atlantic 
Union  Convention,  which  is  "to  explore 
ways  in  which-^iations  might  transform 
existing  relationships  into  a  more  effec- 
tive unity  based  on  Federal  principles." 
This  editorial  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
the  resolution  only  makes  the  proposed 
Atlantic  Convention  exploratory  in  na- 
ture. Any  proposal  for  action  by  this  con- 
vention would  have  to  be  approved  by 
Congress. 

I  submit  this  significant  editorial  as 
an  important  contribution  to  the  dis- 
cussions concerning  intematicwial  peace 
and  prosperity : 

A  Step  Toward  aRRAXXR  IInttt 
We  have  been  following  with  Interest  the 
recent  progress  In  the  UJ3.  Congress  of  House 
JolQt  Resolution  900— a  resolution  which,  in 
substance,  has  been  introduced  seven  times 
previously  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
each  time  falling  of  passage. 

EssentUOly,  the  measure — which  faces  Its 
most  critical  fight  later  this  month  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  after 
favorable  consideration  in  both  Senate  and 
House  committees — would  create  a  VS.  dele- 
gation to  organize  and  participate  In  an  in- 
ternational convention  made  up  of  similar 
delegations  from  other  N<xth  Atlantic  par- 
liamentary democracies. 

The  purpose  of  the  convention  would  be  to 
explore  ways  In  which  these  naUons  might 
transform  existing  relationships  Into  a  more 
effective  unity  baaed  on  federal  principles. 

Prom  this,  hopefully,  we  might  be  able  to 
create  a  new  poUtlc&l  Institution  large 
enough  to  deal  successfully  with  the  supra- 
national problems  now  confronting  us. 

The  xiltlmats  goal  of  the  proponents  of 
Atlantic  union  wotild  be  poUtlcal  unlcm  un- 
der a  single  government;  If  and  when  this 
stage  Is  reached,  the  entire  grand  design 
might  be  scuttled  by  nations  unwilling  to 
sxirrender  their  sovereignty. 

Fortunately— and  this  is  an  Important 
consideration  in  our  endorsement,  the  pro- 
posed Atlantic  Convention  would  be  explora- 
tory In  nattire. 

No  concrete  steps  toward  implementation 
of  convention  findings  could  take  place  untU 
such  time  as  the  VS.  Congress  might  legis- 
late Its  approval. 

What,  then,  could  be  the  positive  resuiu 
expected  from  such  a  convention?  Might  we 
not  be  creating  another  nebulous  haltway 
bouse  somewhere  between  NATO  and  the  «x- 
pejMtlng  EhMopean  Boonaaxlc  Ootnmunlty.  oo 
the  one  hand,  and  the  United  Naftlooa  and. 


the  vUtonary  concept  of  a  single  world  gov- 
ernment on  the  other? 

We  dont  think  so;  quite  the  contrary,  Ui 
fact. 

For,  deqtlte  the  IntemaUonal  ocgwnl—- 
tlons  that  presently  exist,  member  nation* 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Community  are  stlU 
unable  to  under«tand,  let  alone  manage, 
many  of  the  bopgeoning  problems  which 
are  rapidly  becoming  too  great  for  any  <»• 
country  to  deal  with. 

The  world,  for  exaay)le,  Is  confronted  with 
ever-lncreaalng  numbers  of  people,  ev«r- 
Irxreasing  depletion  of  natural  resources,  and 
an  ever-lncreaalng  degradatUm  of  a  com- 
mon environment. 

The  resolution  of  these,  as  well  as  of  other 
crucial  problems,  cannot  be  attained  undar 
any  International  arrangemenU  or  Institu- 
tions now  exlstliig. 

We  strongly  advocate  the  passage  of  hjh 
900  If  for  no  other  reason  than  Its  promise 
of  expanded  international  dialogue  at  new 
levels. 


PIPTIETH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
ORDER  OF  AHEPA 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or    ICISSOTTRI 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1972 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
happy  occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  American  HeUenic  Educational 
Progressive  Association — the  Order  of 
Ahepa— I  would  Ulte  to  offer  some  well 
deserved  thanks  and  praise  to  this  re- 
markable fraternity  and  its  Supreme 
President  Sam  Nalds.  Through  430  local 
chapters,  including  the  Kansas  City 
chapter  headed  by  Paul  Kastle,  Chris 
Fotopoulos,  Petro  Harakas,  and  Pete 
Panos,  AHEPA  has  served  our  country 
with  the  highest  distinction.  Through 
good  fellowship,  through  the  encourage- 
ment of  civil  participation  on  all  levels 
and  through  the  education  of  ite  mem- 
bers, the  order  has  promoted  patriotism 
and  a  spirit  of  altruism  among  its  ranks. 
AHEPA'S  Treasurer  Chris  EHlis  and  Past 
Supreme  Lodge  Officer  Michael  Ko- 
nomos,  also  of  Kansas  City,  have  con- 
tributed substantlaUy  to  this  cause. 

AHEPA'S  public  service,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  has  embodied  the  highest 
ideals  of  the  HeUenic  tradition.  For  50 
years,  Its  financial  munificence  to  disas- 
ter victims,  to  war  victims,  to  medical 
resecurch,  to  the  construction  and  pres- 
ervation of  public  monuments,  to  edu- 
cation, and  to  many  other  worthy  causes, 
has  been  tremendous.  In  addition,  in 
countless  ways,  the  order  has  main- 
tained the  cultural  heritage  of  Greek 
people  everywhere  while  simultaneously 
streiigthaiing  the  bonds  between  the 
pewles,  the  spirit,  and  the  tradition  of 
Greece  and  America. 


GUNRUNNING,  A  PROFITABLE  BUSI- 
NESS: CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  TASK 
FORCE  REPORT.  PART  HI 

HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  msHOJB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  July  20,  1972 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  your  locai 
bartttider,  namicurlat.  gas  stfctton  at- 
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tendant,  or  neighbor  could  be  a  gun- 
runner. A  gunrunner  could  be  almost 
anybody,  and  almost  anybody  can  be- 
come one.  It  is  incredibly  easy  to  enter 
this  lucrative  racket. 

This  is  No.  3  in  a  series  of  task  force 
reports,  recently  published  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune.  The  purpose  of  this  series 
is  to  study  how  it  is  possible  that  10.000 
Americans  are  shot  to  death  every  year 

In  today's  entry,  task  force  reporters 
entered  the  gtmnmnlng  racket,  and 
found  it  to  be  an  easy  job.  They  dis- 
covered that  the  illegal  purchase  of  fire- 
arms can  be  carried  out  openly,  and 
shipping  contraband  weapons  across 
State  lines  is  no  harder  than  doing  the 
same  with  a  carton  of  cigarettes.  Gun- 
running  is  second  only  to  firearms  bur- 
glaries as  a  principal  means  by  which 
criminals  acquire  gions  they  cannot  ac- 
quire legally. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  27,  19721 
Task  ?orck  Rk-okt;  Gunrunninc — 
An  EUst  Job 

The  popular  Image  of  a  gunrunner  Is  that 
of  a  swashbuckler  who  fllrt«  with  clanger  and 
Uvea  by  hU  wlU  as  he  smuggles  machine  guns 
to  a  guerrilla  band  In  some  South  American 
banana  republic. 

Perhaps  such  buccaneers  exist  somewhere 
In  the  world,  but  In  the  United  States,  a 
gunrunner  la  more  likely  to  be  a  bartender, 
a  manicurist,  a  machinist,  or  a  hoTiaewlfe. 

In  other  words,  a  gunrunner  could  be 
almoet  anybody.  Almost  anybody  can  be- 
come one.  Thousands  do  every  year,  because 
It  Is  Incredibly  easy  to  enter  this  lucrative 
racket. 

NOTHINQ     HmDEN     ABOtTT     rT 

That  Is  the  lesson  Task  Force  reporters 
William  Currle  and  Robert  Enstad  learned 
when  they  became  gunrunners  In  Florida. 
Virginia,  and  Iowa,  and  shipped  their  gurw 
to  Chicago. 

Expecting  to  enter  a  sinister  world  of 
cloak-and-dagger  intrigue,  the  reporters  were 
shocked  to  find  that  the  Illegal  purchase  of 
flrearms  can  be  carried  out  openly  and  that 
shipping  contraband  weapons  across  state 
lines  Is  no  harder  than  doing  the  .same  with 
a  carton  of  clgarets. 

QKTS   NO    BACKTAUK 

TTielr  accomplices  were  licensed  firearms 
dealers  who.  In  their  eagerness  to  make  a  sale, 
paid  but  token  attention  to  the  federal  law 
that  demands  they  sell  guns  only  to  residents 
of  the  state  In  which  thev  do  business 

One  of  the  dealers  Enstad  encoimtered 
"seemed  no  different  from  a  bartender  who 
sees  a  young-looking  kid  come  In  and  ask  for 
a  drink.  The  bartender  asks  the  fellow  !f  he's 
21.  The  kids  sajrs  yes.  and  he  gets  a  drink 
without  showing  his  Identification." 

Enstad  was  referring  to  the  purchase  he 
made  of  a  25  caliber  automatic  in  Jay's  Sales, 
a  gun  shop  In  the  basement  of  the  home  of  a 
Des  Moines.  Iowa,  oltv  coxmcUman. 

He  Is  Russell  LaVlne,  61.  a  former  radio 
announcer  and  an  ultra  conservative  who 
once  claimed  he  was  "further  to  the  right 
than  the  John  Birch  Society."  LaVlne  is  a 
federally  licensed  flrearms  dealer  whose 
business  grosses  t40,000  a  year 

SEES     AD     IN     TABLOID 

Er.stad  learned  of  the  shop  thru  Oun  Week, 
a  firearms  tabloid  In  which  LaVlne  was  ad- 
vertising concealable  handguns  Altho  La- 
Vlne claims  he  sells  flrearms  only  to  police. 
no  mention  of  that  restriction  was  made  In 
the  advertisement. 

Nor  did  the  reporter  have  any  difficulty  In 
purchasing  his  palm-sized  pistol  for  the  dis- 
count price  offered  to  police. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

When  Enstad  entered  the  store,  LaVlne's 
wife,  CalUe.  was  behind  the  counter.  The 
showcases  were  crammed  with  every  type  of 
handgun,  ranging  from  tiny  .22s  to  cannon- 
Uke  .357  magnums. 

The  reporter  mentioned  that  he  wanted  to 
buy  the  automatic  for  home  protection.  Mrs. 
LaVlne  then  showed  him  the  pistol,  a  wlcked- 
looklng  weapon  small  enough  to  fit  Into  a 
shirt  pocket. 

KINS    USXO    ON    WALLACE 

His  question  prompted  a  conversation 
about  the  quality  of  guns,  during  which,  Mrs. 
LaVlne  extolled  the  merits  of  the  gun  used 
to  shoot  Alabama  Oov.  George  WaUace. 

"Now  take  that  gun,"  she  said,  "that's  the 
one  Wallace  got  shot  with.  Now  they  say 
that's  a  'Saturday  night  special' — a  cheap 
gun.  But  that's  made  by  Charter  Arms.  It's 
a  good  gun.  It  will  fire  off  six  good  rounds." 

Ironically  the  LaVlnes  appeared  to  be  Wal- 
lace supporters.  A  dollar  bill  bearing  Wal- 
lace's face  in  place  of  President  Washington's 
was  displayed  on  a  counter  The  fact  that 
someone  had  used  a  Charter  Arms  .38  re- 
volver to  shoot  the  Alabama  govemcff  did  not 
seen}  to  trouble  Mrs.  LaVlne. 

Enstad  fluaUy  decided  on  the  Colt  auto- 
matic, but  protested  that  the  cost,  869,  was 
too  high.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  price 
tag  was  the  figure  $57.36. 

"The  lower  price  Is  what  we  charge  law  en- 
forcement officers.  I'll  sell  It  to  you  for  that 
price."  she  offered,  altho  Enstad  never  Iden- 
tified himself  as  a  pollcemiau. 

QUESTIONS   RESIDENCE 

Enstad  volunteered  the  information  that 
he  wanted  the  gun  for  protection  because  his 
home  had  been  burglarized  when  he  lived  m 
Chicago. 

She  said:  '« 

"I  can't  seH\  you  a  gun  If  you're  from  out  of 
state  because  that's  against  federal  law.  Are 
you  a  permanent  resident  of  Des  Moines?" 

"Sure.  Been  here  since  April,"  Enstad 
replied. 

Oh,  that's  okay.  State  law  says  you  have 
to  be  here  30  days  to  be  a  resident." 

Mrs.  LaVlne  then  placed  a  fedenvl  flrearms 
transfer  form  in  front  of  the  reporter,  say- 
ing, 'PIU  those  things  out,  and  I  will  know 
as  much  about  you  as  you  do." 

That  statement  was  not  entirely  accurate. 
When  Mrs.  LaVlne  looked  at  the  form,  she 
knew  the  purchaser  was  Robert  Enstad.  that 
he  was  33  years  old,  was  born  In  Pine  City, 
Minn.,  and  had  no  criminal  record. 

BUT   ADDRESS   IS   FALSE 

All  that  Information  was  true.  She  did 
not  know  that  his  Des  Moines  address  was 
false.  The  reporter  lives  In  Chicago. 

Moreover,  he  could  have  falsified  the  en- 
tire form,  because  Mrs.  LaVlne  did  not  ask 
him  for  one  shred  of  Identification.  In  the 
space  marked  "identification."  she  wrote  SS. 
and  instructed  Enstad  to  fill  m  his  Social 
Security  number  without  even  asking  to  see 
his  card. 

LaVlne  ran  for  his  city  council  seat  on  a 
"safety  on  the  streets"  campaign,  but  his 
business  practices  are  of  the  type  that  Is 
rrmiring  our  Streets  more  dangerous. 

For  all  the  care  his  wife  took,  the  pur- 
chaser could  have  been  an  ex-convlct  bent 
on  murder,  an  escaf)ed  mental  patient,  or  a 
gunrunner  planning  to  sell  the  weapon  to  a 
criminal. 

TOUTS    TTSE    OF    MACE 

Enstad  paid  «60.08  and  walked  out  of  the 
store  with  the  gun  In  Its  box.  Mrs.  LaVlne 
told  him  to  come  back  If  he  wanted  to  buy 
some  Mace,  a  chemical  disabling  spray. 

Jay's  Sales  was  not  unique  in  Its  lack  of 
attention  to  federal  firearms  laws. 

At  Ted's  Shooters  Supply,  a  saloon-cum- 
gun  shop,  which  advertises  firearms  on  a 
Hamm's  beer  sign,  Enstad  purchased  a   .22 
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caliber  handgun  for  $36  using  his  lUlnod 
Driver's  License  as  Identification. 

"We  cant  sell  to  p)eople  from  out  of  state," 
said  the  salesman.  Enstad  wrote  down  tbc 
same  false  Des  Moines  address.  After  glanc- 
ing at  the  transfer  form,  the  salesman  asked 
Enstad  for  Identification. 

"Anything  with  your  name  on  it,"  he  s«ld. 

LICENSE    ACCEPTED 

Enstad  displayed  his  Illinois  license,  ex. 
pectlng  to  be  refused  the  sale.  The  salesman 
did  not  bat  an  eye  when  he  looked  st  the 
out-of-state  Identification,  as  he  handed  En- 
stad a  paper  sack  with  the  revolver  Inside. 

Another  contraband  weapon  was  on  the 
street.  The  next  day,  both  weapons  arrived 
In  Chicago  via  parcel  post. 

In  Florida,  a  licensed  gun  dealer  gave  re- 
porter Currle  his  first  lesson  In  the  Illegal 
purchase  of  flrearms. 

Currle  entered  Southern  Gun  Dlstrlbutots, 
a  huge  armory-Uke  firearms  shop  at  261  SW 
22d  Av.,  Miami.  Saying  that  he  was  from 
out  of  state,  Currle  asked  the  salesman  how 
he  could  buy  a  gun  In  Florida. 

"Why  don't  you  get  a  friend's  driver's  li- 
cense from  Florida?  That's  what  they  do." 
the  salesman  suggested. 

BtJTS    NEW    HJENTrmS 

Taking  the  advice,  Currle  scoured  the  Mi- 
ami docks  m  search  of  a  new  Identity.  For 
$30  he  acquired  a  Virginia  driver's  license 
from  the  first  mate  of  a  charter  fishing  host. 

The  license  was  Issued  to  a  Dennis  Q. 
Zimmerman,  who  did  not  resemble  Currte 
and  was  nearly  40  jjounds  heavier. 

The  next  day,  he  purchased,  for  a  few  more 
dollars,  a  Florida  license  from  a  stubble- 
chlimed  derelict  In  Miami's  seedy  Bayfront 
Park.  That  one  was  issued  to  Fred  MuUlns,  of 
West  Palm  Beach,  who  was  15  years  older 
than  Cvirrle. 

Returning  to  Southern  Guns  to  make  his 
purchase.  Currle  was  told  that  he  would  have 
to  wait  72  hours  before  he  could  pick  up  the 
weapon.  He  said  he  did  not  want  to  wait  and 
was  advised  to  go  to  Broward  Coimty,  where 
no  waiting  period  is  required. 

HITCHHIKER'S    ADVICE 

During  the  drive  northward,  a  hitchhiker 
advised  the  reporter  that  Hollywood,  Fla.,  was 
the  best  citv  in  the  country  for  buying  guns. 

"While  I  was  driving  toward  Hollywood, 
I  practiced  signing  the  name  of  Fred  Mulllni 
at  stop  lights."  Currle  reported.  "It  was  a 
waste  of  time  because  the  gun  dealer  didn't 
even  check  the  signature,  and  In  fact  some 
police  officers  told  me  I  probably  could  have 
gotten  away  with  a  license  issued  to  a  black 
man."  Currle  Is  white. 

The  reporter  finally  arrived  at  Harris  House 
Guns  and  Ammo,  a  shop  located  at  the  end 
of  a  middle-class  residential  street.  Standing 
In  front  of  a  rack  of  carbines,  second-hand 
shotguns,  and  AR-15  semiautomatic  rifles  wa« 
a  plump,   drab   woman   in   her  thirties. 

TELLS    OF    BURGLARIES 

Currle  said  he  needed  handguns  because 
of  a  wave  of  burglaries  in  West  Palm  Beach. 
For  $20,  or  less  than  half  of  what  he  paid  for 
his  false  identification.  Currle  purchased  two 
.22  caliber  revolvers,  a  Valor  and  Viking. 

Because  of  their  cheapness,  concealabUlty, 
and  frequent  use  In  barroom  quarreU,  these 
handguns  are  known  in  Florida  as  "maynem 
makers." 

The  v/oman  copied  the  Information  from 
the  license  onto  the  transfer  form,  with  no 
apparent  reaction  to  the  fact  that  It  showed 
Currle  to  be  46  years  old  Instead  of  hit 
true  age,  30. 

Currle  then  deliberately  called  her  atten- 
tion to  the  blrthdate  on  the  license  to  «••  k 
he  could  arouse  her  suspicions. 

■'See  where  it  says  I  was  bom  In  1937."  » 
said.  "That's  a  mistake.  I  was  really  born  a 
1937." 

Without  a  word,  the  saleawoman  wrote  19^ 
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on  the  federal  form,  then  sprayed  the  gur^ 
^thoU.  placed  them  In  a  box.  and  handed 
tuem  to  Currle. 

NO  QUESTIONS  ASKED 

Xbai  was  it.  No  questions  asked.  No  com - 
nJteon  of  signatures.  No  determination  U 
fua  buyer  was  a  possible  criminal  purchaa- 
ST  the  tool  of  his  trade  or  a  gunrunner 
running  to  sell  his  wares  to  a  street  gang. 
NoMnwrn  If  these  guns  might  be  used  to 
tUe  a  We.  Just  take  the  money  and  give  him 

"li^'currle  drove  to  HopeweU.  Va.  Using 
M.  false  Virginia  license,  he  purchased  a 
snub-nosed  .22  caliber  revolver  from  the  Gun 
Ttct  flrearms  thop  for  $26.  The  saleswoman 
did  not  seem  to  notice  that  the  photograph 
an  the  license  hardly  resembled  the  man 
bnvlne  the  gun.  The  RO  revolver  was  the 
aie  type  used  to  kill  Chicago  Patrolman 
Robert  Oallowltch  last  month. 

Currle  maUed  the  three  weapons  to 
Chicago. 

SOUTH   A   MAJOR  SOUBCK 

It  IS  possible  that  Oallowltch's  killer  ob- 
tained his  weapon  in  that  way,  c*  purchased 
It  f-om  a  gunrunner.  According  to  law  en- 
lorcement  officials,  gunrunnlng  Is  second 
only  to  flrearms  burglaries  as  a  principal 
means  by  which  criminals  acquire  guns  they 
cannot  acquire  legally. 

Each  vear.  thousands  of  these  contraband 
weapons,  purchased  mainly  In  the  South, 
where  gun  laws  are  lax,  pour  into  the  streets 
of  our  cities.  There  are  more  than  160.000 
licensed  dealers  in  the  nation,  many  of  whom 
are  billing  to  overlook  the  law,  and  only 
1,600  iederal  agents  to  police  them. 

In  New  York,  65  per  cent  of  the  10.158  U- 
legal  firearms  seized  In  1971  were  traced  to 
sources  outside  the  city  and  state. 

William  Zapata,  25.  of  Flushing,  New  York. 
nearly  added  240  .22  caliber  revolvers >to  that 
supplv  when  he  unwittingly  became  a  part- 
ner In  a  sophisticated  Interstate  gum-unnlng 
racket  The  damage  that  could  have  been 
done  by  those  guns  was  averted  when  a  New 
Jersey  state  trooper  found  the  guns  in  the 
trunk  of  Zapata's  rented  car  after  Zapata  fell 
asleep  la  a  no  parking  zone  along  the  turn- 
pike. 

The  guns  were  purchased  Oct.  9.  1970.  In 
Chlra  B  Gift  Shop,  Hlaleab.  Fla.,  by  a  Bernard 
Lino  using  a  phony  Florida  address.  Lino  told 
Van  storeowner  he  wanted  the  weapons  "to 
open  a  shooting  gallery." 

TRAPPED     BT     DEBT 

Zapata  was  trapped  into  transporting  the 
guns  by  a  slickly  dressed  man  wearing  dia- 
mond rings  named  Sammy  whom  he  met  in  a 
Manhatun  discotheque.  First  Sammy  bought 
Zapata  a  few  drinks,  then  a  radio  and  some 
food  and  even  started  paneling  his  family's 
kitchen.  He  first  refused  payment  for  all  the 
gifts  and  then  later  Informed  Zapata  that  he 
owed  him  $800. 

Not  havmg  the  money.  Zapata  agreed  to 
dnve  a  car  from  Florida  to  New  York's  Ken- 
nedy Airport  to  pay  off  the  debt.  He  had  no 
Idea  the  guns  were  packed  In  the  trunk,  he 
said.  The  Judge  who  tried  his  case,  believed 
the  yoimg  Puerto  Rican's  bizarre  tale  and 
placed  him  on  probation. 

Reporters  Ctirrle  and  Enstad  purchased 
only  five  weajxins  to  demonstrate  how  easy 
It  Is  to  become  a  gunrunner.  However,  hun- 
dreds of  ordinary  citizens  each  year  engage 
In  the  large-scaie  Interstate  trafficking  of 
ttrearms. 

And  gtmrunners  can  be  the  unllkellest  peo- 
ple—such as  Mrs.  M.,  a  welfare  mother  of  12 
who  purchased  1,500  contraband  guns  over 
a  two-year  period  for  her  son's  South  Side 
street  gang.  [She  asked  that  her  name  not 
be  disclosed  for  fear  of  gang  retaliation). 

Porced  by  the  gang  to  obtain  weapons,  Mrs. 
M.  made  numerous  trips  to  Milwaukee  and 
Qary,  meeting  contraband  gun  dealers  :ate 
&t  night  in  gas  stations  and  at  other  pre- 
W*hged  locations.  And  she  told  of  some  bi- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

zarre  methods  of  hiding  the  guns  once  they 
were  m  the  city. 

"Sometimes  I'd  slide  tbern  up  my  girdle — 
six  at  once.  And  I  had  a  lot  of  them  stashed 
In  boxes  of  sanitary  nt^klna.  and  sometimes 
I'd  put  them  on  babies.  Tou  get  a  kid  with  a 
snowBUlt  and  stuff  htm  up  with  guns,  and 
you  have  a  fat  baby." 

Then  there  was  Mrs.  Argentina  Love,  68,  a 
manicurist  In  the  Monarch  Barbershop,  339 
K.  39th  St.,  who  boasted  to  an  undercover 
police  officer  that  she  had  "access  to  guns 
for  black  militants." 

To  prove  it,  she  sold  the  policeman  a  re- 
volver for  $70,  passing  It  under  her  manicur- 
ist's table.  Her  source  was  an  ex-convlct 
named  Roy  Williams,  who  later  sold  under- 
cover federal  agents  several  more  guns.  He 
obtained  his  supply  from  a  Texas  gun  dealer, 
avoiding  the  residency  requirement  by  hav- 
ing his  sister,  a  local  resident,  make  the  pur- 
chases. 


I^'IPTV  YEARS  OF  SERVICE— AHEPA 
CELEBRATES  GOLDEN  ANNIVER- 
SARY 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  20.  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  26,  1922,  the  Order  of  Ahepa  wa* 
founded  In  Atlanta,  Ga.  Thla  year,  the 
organization  is  celebrating  Its  golden  an- 
niversary, and  I  would  like  to  take  tMs 
opportunity  to  commend  AHEPA's  ac- 
complishments in  many  areas  of  public 
service. 

Since  its  inception,  the  American  Hel- 
lenic Educational  Progressive  Associa- 
tion has  contributed  significantly  to  the 
betterment  of  American  life  through  its 
programs  of  citizenship,  education,  civic 
participation,  athletics,  and  Interna- 
tional relations.  The  organization  has 
been  the  cornerstone  of  financial  support 
foi  numerous  worthwhile  causes.  Victims 
of  natural  disasters,  war  refugees,  needy 
students,  orphans,  and  many  others,  owe 
a  great  deal  to  the  membership  of  this 
fine  group. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  also  offers  the  op- 
portunity of  membership  in  an  organiza- 
tion with  an  unexcelled  reputation  for 
good  fellowship  and  family  participa- 
tion— an  opportunity  not  often  foimd  in 
modern  society. 

In  this  time  of  rapid  change  and  con- 
stant turmoil.  It  is  reassuring  to  be  able 
to  recognize  the  consistency  and  dedica- 
tion of  a  group  like  the  Order  of  Ahepa. 
I  hail  the  efforts  of  the  national  and  430 
local  chapters  and  wish  them  as  much 
success  in  their  next  50  years  a«  they 
have  had  in  their  first  50, 


A   TIME   TO   BE   REMEMBERED 


HON.  FRANK  E.  DENHOLM 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1972 

Mr,  DENHOLM.  Mr,  Speaker,  there  are 
.some  that  may  not  agree  that  the  photo 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  today 
is  of  great  significance.  It  is  a  photograph 
of  the  profile  of  a  leading  American  of, 
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our  time  against  the  backdrop  ol  four 
stone  faces  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"Shrine  of  Democracy  '  high  on  Mount 
Roahmore  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota. 

The  profile  is  that  of  the  Honorable 
George  8.  McGovirn.  Senator  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  nominee 
of  the  people  for  President  in  1972. 

There  are  some  resemblances  and  some 
striking  dlfferencee  in  the  photo — and  in 
reality.  One  face — the  profUe — is  of  a  liv- 
ing man  of  our  time.  Pour  of  the  faces 
are  the  work  of  art  carved  in  the  moun- 
tain of  granite — ^leaders  of  the  past.  The 
sculpture  has  artfully  detailed  the  his- 
toric past  and  rightfully  named  his  fin- 
ished product  as  the  "Shrine  of  Democ- 
racy." The  faces  of  historj'  are  shown 
with  beard  and  long  hair — but  aU  with  a 
clear  eye  and  determination  for  leader- 
ship in  their  time. 

The  profile  of  the  living  man  against 
the  granite  faces  of  the  past  is  symbolic 
of  leadership  of  our  time — clear  of  eye, 
keen  of  mind,  and  of  a  quiet,  determined 
manner — he  stands.  He,  like  his  pred- 
ecessors, must  stand  on  the  convictions 
of  right  with  an  eye  to  the  future.  He 
must  lead — or  be  led.  And  so  did  his 
predecessors. 

There  on  the  mountain  is  Washing- 
ton— there  is   Jefferson — there  is   Lin- 
coln— ^there  is  T.  Roosevelt — there  Is  the 
"Shrine  of  Democracy."  Symbolic  of  the 
differences   of   their   time   that    .started 
with  the  birth  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  a  new  nation.  None  of  them 
popular  in  their  time — but  leaders.  Men 
of  determination.  Men  of  a  clear  eye. 
Men  of  keen  minds — all  men  of  destiny. 
The  great  obstacle  to  progress  is  hu- 
man   resistance    to    change.    That    was 
proven  almost  200  years  ago  when  Gen- 
eral Washington  sought  the  assistance  of 
his  countrj'men  and  dissent  was  ramp- 
ant^ — and    Jefferson    later    experienced 
similar  circumstances  in  seeking  men  to 
sign  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
But  nothing  then — or  now  equalled  the 
dissent  of  the  times  that  followed  and  the 
history  marked  in  the  life  of  Lincoln. 
Teddy    Roosevelt    tried    independently 
against  all  political  odds  to  lead  the  land 
he  loved.  There  is  no  easy  course  for 
leaders  of  their  time.  AU  have  but  one 
choice — to  lead  or  to  be  led.  And  the  de- 
termination to  lead  cannot  be  founded 
upon  passive  love  or  lust.  It  has  roots  in 
controversy,  dis.satisfaction,  dissent,  and 
determination.  That  is  what  leaders  are 
bom  of — or  they  like  others  shall  be  led. 
I  am  proud  of  the  modest,  mild-man- 
nered man  that  stood  today  before  the 
"Shrine  of  Democracy. "  He  has  a  com- 
mitment in  his  time.  He  has  stood  alone 
in  conviction  for  what  his  conscience 
conceived  to  be  right.  His  attributes  of 
leadersliip.  like  men  of  historj-.  include 
emotional   stability,    honesty,    integrity, 
and  a  vision  of  the  future.  He  was  born 
of  poverty  and   knows  the  wants  and 
comforts  of  life.  He  is  compassionate  but 
firm  for  what  is  right.  He  is  George  S. 
McGovERN.  able,  capable,  ready  and  will- 
ing to  be  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Like  those  great  men 
of  hlstorj' — he  merits  the  respect  of  all  in 
his  time.  That  is  why  "this  Is  a  time  to  be 
remembered." 
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RUMOR-MONOERINa  URBAN  STYLE 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NKW    HAMPSHIXB 

IN  THI  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1972 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Just  why 
the  New  York  Times  should  Indulge  in 
worldwide  mlsreportlng  implying  White 
House — President  Nixon  as  sponsor — 
initiation  of  ralnmaking  to  hurt  the  peo- 
ple of  Indochina  is  difficult  to  fathom. 
Not  only  does  this  unjustifiably  injure 
the  reputation  £Uid  image  of  the  United 
States  abroad,  but  being  published  at  a 
time  when  acts  of  God  in  the  way  of 
floods  have  inflicted  staggering  losses  on 
unfortimate  residents  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  it  incites  resentment 
against  the  administration  at  the 
domestic  level. 

This  sort  of  thing  is  something  this 
Congress  should  look  into,  as  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  New  Hampshire 
Sunday  News  so  well  points  out.  This  is 
not  because  it  is  unwarrantedly  hostile 
to  the  President,  but  because  it  is  a  fla- 
grant abuse  of  editorial  privilege  ap- 
proaching outright  misrepresentation  of 
fact: 

Why  Raindrops  Kept  P.\lling 
The  N.Y.  Times  claimed  Monday  to  have 
b«en  cold  in  "an  extensive  series  of  inter- 
views" with  government  sources  both  civil- 
ian and  nUUtary"  that  the  Air  Force  and 
Navy  have  been  drenching  Indo-Chlna  with 
man-made  rainfall. 

In  what  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a 
typical  Times  performance,  the  newspaper 
disvoted  nearly  sU  columas  of  space  to  a 
report  which  identlfled  by  name  not  a  single 
one  of  Its  'goverrunent  sources." 

The  closest  It  came  was  a  quote  attributed 
to  an  employe  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  who  vacuously 
declared:  "We  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
having  convinced  ourselves  ralnmaklng  will 
work  In  certain  cases." 

But  the  Times  plunged  forward  with  its 
anonymous  horde  of  witnesses — "military 
sources  said  .  aald  one  former  govern- 
ment official  with  detaUed  knowledge  of  the 
operation  .  .  one  former  CIA  agent  said  .  . 
a  number  of  former  CIA  and  high-ranking 
Johnson  administration  officials  depicted  the 
operations 

Predictably,  the  Times  got  around  to  In- 
dicting Richard  Nixon  as  chief  architect  of 
the  ralnmaklng.  It  couldn't  cite  even  an 
anonymous  source  In  this  case,  but  said  that 
"by  the  end  of  1971  .  .  .  the  program  was 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  White  House." 
There  isn't  a  newsman  alive  who  does  not 
recognize  this  technique  as  the  shabbiest 
form  of  lazy,  shoddy,  shameful  journalism. 
It  Is  incredible  that  the  Times  could  not 
have  got  one  of  its  scores  of  alleged  Inter- 
viewees, many  described  as  now  out  of  gov- 
ernment employ  and  unsympathetic  to  the 
ralnmaklng.  to  have  permitted  the  use  of  his 
name 

What  the  Times  seems  to  do  In  these  more 
and  more  frequent  instances  Is  pick  up  a 
choice  piece  of  scuttlebutt  and  then  create 
Its  own  non-nameable  and,  perhaps.  Imagi- 
nary witnesses. 

Not  that  scuttlebutt  Is  always  without  a 
foundation  In  truth;  quite  the  contrary.  But 
a  really  smart,  conscientious  and  aggressive 
reporter  always  flndfl  a  way  to  disclose 
enough  provable  fact,  and  Identify  sufficient 
flesh-and- blood  witnesses,  to  make  the  story 
stand  up. 

And.  when  you  make  a  story  like  this  one 
stand  up,  you  may  deserve  not  only  the  Pul- 
Itaer    prize — which    is    awarded    mainly    by 
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members  of  the  establishment  club  to  one 
another — but  also  the  gratitude  of  the  na- 
tional and,  perhaps,  the  world  citizenry. 

The  'Hmes,  In  Its  account  of  the  rain- 
making.  Indicates  that  the  experiments  have 
been  carried  on  not  only  In  Indo-Chlna  but 
many  parts  of  the  world  and  the  continental 
United  States,  including  the  PhUlppines. 
Okinawa.  India,  mld-Paclflc  Islands,  Texas 
and  Florida. 

In  some  of  these  areas.  It  has  dumped 
huge  quantities  of  rain  on  unsuspecting 
populations.  One  experiment  In  Vietnam 
brought  down  "seven  Inches  of  rain  in  two 
hours." 

This  IB  the  kind  of  rainfall  which  occurred 
this  spring  and  summer  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States,  wreaking  a  heavy  toll  of 
death  and  destruction  In  such  communities 
as  WUkes  Barre.  Pa.,  and  Rapid  City,  South 

Right  here  in  northern  New  England,  we 
have  had  a  series  of  drenching  rainfall  near- 
Iv  unprecedented  In  history. 
'  The  Times  articles  are  replete  with  "warn- 
ings by  scientists,"  again  quoted  anonymous- 
ly, who  say  they  fear  for  the  effects  of  the 
Air  Force  and  Navy  experiments  on  the 
"ecology"  not  only  of  localities  and  regions, 
but  also  of  "the  entire  world." 

Recalling  the  tragic  consequences  of  some 
experiments  in  the  development  of  death- 
dealing  gases  and  bacteriological  warfare 
methods,  the  public  might  be  forgiven  for 
reading  the  Times  pieces  and  concluding 
that  this  year's  unprecedented  rains  and 
floods  m  the  U.S.  were  triggered  somehow  by 
the  experiments  in  Indo-Chlna. 

Quite  possibly  the  Times  Intended  exactly 
this  effect. 

Just  to  make  the  picture  more  horrifying. 
It  throws  in  the  suggestion  that  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force  have  gone  far  beyond  the  old 
cloud-seeding  procedures  with  silver  iodine 
or  dry  ice  and  now  employ  chemicals  causing 
the  artificial  rains  to  damage  heavy  ma- 
chinery, like  tanks  and  trucks. 

Congress  owes  It  to  the  country  to  investi- 
gate fully  these  N.Y.  Times  accounts  and  let 
the  people  know  the  truth.  But  it  also  goes 
without  saying  that  the  Times  prompUy 
would  run  blubbering  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  be  shielded  from  exposure  and  punish- 
ment— as  in  the  Pentagon  Papers — under 
the  Free  Press  clause  in  the  Constitution. 
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LEGAL  SERVICES  AND  LEGAL 
ETHICS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 


or  nxiNois 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  role  of 
the  lawyer  in  the  American  society  has 
been  undergoing  serious  change  in  re- 
cent days.  Once  considered  an  advocate 
for  his  client,  in  many  instances  he  has 
become  an  advocate  for  himself  and  his 
own  ideological  preconceptions,  with  the 
client  merely  a  means  to  private  or  po- 
litical ends. 

Much  of  the  current  ambiguity  has  re- 
sulted from  the  involvement  of  lawyers 
paid  by  the  Government  in  doing  what 
lawyers  have  traditionally  been  barred  by 
their  own  codes  of  legal  ethics  from  do- 
ing— stirring  up  litigation. 

The  legal  services  program  was  initial- 
ly conceived  as  an  arm  of  the  war  on 
poverty.  The  program  has  never  been 
clearly  defined,  for  there  was  no  statu- 
tory provision  in  the  Equal  Opportimity 
Act  dealing  with  it.  Consequently,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  governmental  agen- 
cies, it  has  proceeded  on  paths  of  Its 


own,  with  little  concern  for  congressional 
Intent. 

In  a  recent  address  Vice  President 
Spiro  Ackew  noted  that — 

The  Legal  Services  Program  has  goa«  wiy 
beyond  the  idea  of  a  goyernmentally  fmuJwl 
program  to  make  legal  remedies  avaUabU  to 
the  Indigent  and  now  expends  much  of  iti 
resources  on  efforts  to  change  the  law  on 
behalf  of  one  social  class — the  poor.  .  .  .  \n 
are  dealing,  in  large  part,  with  a  systematic 
effort  to  redistribute  societal  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  penalties  and  rewards,  right* 
and  resotirces.  As  one  distinguished  coO' 
mentator  on  the  Legal  Services  has  stated: 
"This  is  not  simply  related  to  politics;  it  li 
politics." 

Discussing  the  Implications  of  such 
a  program,  Vice  President  Agniw  de- 
clared that — 

To  the  extent  that  this  Is  true  what  we 
have  here  is  the  Federal  Government  fund- 
ing a  program  designed  to  effectuate  major 
p>olltlcal  changes.  What  we  may  be  on  the 
way  to  creating  is  a  Federally-funded  sys- 
tem manned  by  Ideological  vigilantes,  who 
owe  their  allegiance  not  to  a  client,  not  to 
the  citizens  of  a  particular  state  or  locality, 
and  not  to  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  but  only  to  a  concept  of  social  re- 
form. 

To  correct  much  of  this  problem  Vice 
President  Agnew  states  that  attorneys  in 
neighborhood  law  offices  should  have  as 
thetr  function  serving  the  needs  of  in- 
dividual poor  people  and  legitimate  self- 
organized  groups,  "not  the  poor  as  a 
class — and  they  should  take  the  cases 
which  the  people  bring  to  them,  not 
seai-ch  for  clients  to  fit  a  legal  cause. '  In 
addition,  states  the  Vice  President: 

So  long  as  individual  attorneys  conceive 
their  role  to  be  that  of  social  engineers,  they 
will  continue  to  exacerbate  community  ten- 
sions and  undermine  the  very  purposes  they 
were  hired  to  accompllsn. 

It  is  essential  that  the  legal  services 
program,  as  well  as  all  other  Government 
programs,  be  brought  under  the  control 
of  the  Congress,  which  is  elected  by  the 
people  and  responsible  to  them.  It  is  the 
Congress,  not  the  employees  of  Govern- 
ment bureaus,  which  Is  charged  with  the 
determination  of  policy.  The  situation  de- 
scribed by  Vice  President  Agnew  in  his 
address  to  the  Texas  Bar  Association  on 
July  7,  1972,  is  one  which  demands  our 
immediate  attention. 

I  wish  to  share  this  address  with  my 
colleagues,  and  insert  it  into  the  Record 
at  this  time: 

Address  bt  the  Vice  President  or  the 
United  States 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Legal  Service* 
Program,  most  members  of  the  American  Bar 
have  demonstrated  their  continued  sua 
steadfast  support  for  It.  In  a  variety  of  ways, 
our  profession  has  proven  Its  sincere  in- 
terest m  providing  legal  assistance  to  the 
poor.  This  Is  Indeed  commendable. 

The  Legal  Services  Program  has  done  » 
s;reat  deal  of  good  by  furnishing  poor  people 
■Alth  legal  counsel  and  effective  access  to  the 
courts.  The  lawyers  In  the  program  nave 
generally  reflected  great  credit  on  our  pro- 
fession through  their  dedication  to  the  con- 
cept of  Justice  and  their  willingness  to  sacn- 
flce  seU-lnterest  in  order  to  help  poor  peo- 

l'  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  very  mu^ 
in  favor  of  providing  legal  services  tot  tM 
poor.  InabUity  to  afford  counsel  should  nro 
and  must  not  affect  one's  right  to  i^^ 
Furthermore,  contrary  to  what  you  ni«y  n»^ 
heard,  I  am  not  opposed  to  suits  against  gov 
emment  to  redress  grievances.  Anyone  wji* 
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.  i-atUinate  grievance  against  a  goveminen- 
JJ^Z^y  or  instnimentaUty  should  have 
2«  dpportunlty  to  obtain  a  resolution  of 
that  grievance. 

But  throughout  this  program's  existence. 
fhM  has  been  little  serious  examination  of 
!«rDhUo6ophical  underpinnings.  We  have 
CLled  to  focus  on  the  deUvery  system*- 
lAather  to  praise  or  criticize  them— *nd  we 
STrToet  sight  of  the  larger  implications. 
«.  have  been,  in  other  words,  more  occupied 
with  mechanics  than  with  policy-more  con- 
Imad  with  tactics  than  with  strategy. 
^Tiuit  some  idetaogues,  who  seem  to 
clujlenge  every  thread  of  our  social  fabric 
^the  past,  regard  this  program  as  too 
iaroeanct   even   to   discuss,   much   less   to 

''as^s Starting  place,  we  might  look  to  the 
PTMldent's  repeated  beUef  that  the  para- 
mount goal  of  legal  services  should  be  to  re- 
mand to  the  needs  of  individual  client*. 
Wt^  the  president  vetoed  the  proposal  to 
eiubllsh  a  Legal  Services  Corporation  last 
TOST  he  asked  Congress  to  create  an  agency 
"Which  places  the  needs  of  low-income 
clients  first,  before  the  political  concerns  of 
either  legal  services  attorneys  or  elected  of- 
ficials." .. 

This  scope  and  definition  of  service  to  the 
client  la  perhaps  the  moet  Important  and 
pervasive  Issue  within  the  Legal  Services  Pro- 
zram  today. 

The  Legal  Serv-lces  Program  was  conceived 
u  an  arm  of  the  war  on  poverty.  Initially, 
there  was  no  statutory  provision  in  the  Equal 
Opportunity  Act  dealing  specifically  with 
such  a  program.  Its  statutory  base  was  added 
Uter  by  Congress  as  one  of  the  "National 
emphasis'  programs  of  the  EOA's  Commu- 
nity Action  Program,  along  with  the  Head- 
start  project.  Comprehensive  Health  Service 
sad  certain  others.  Because  the  program  Is 
not  clearly  defined,  some  visualize  it  as  a 
program  for  social  action,  while  others  see  it 
ss  a  modem  Pederally-ftmded  Legal  Aid  Pro- 
gram. This  ambiguity  has  been  well  docu- 
mented. As  a  result,  the  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram has  gone  way  beyond  the  Idea  of  a  gov- 
emmentally  funded  program  to  make  legal 
remedies  available  to  the  Indigent  and  now 
expends  much  of  its  resources  on  efforts 
to  change  the  law  on  behalf  of  one  social 
class— the  poor.  We  are  not  discussing  merely 
reforming  the  law  to  rectify  old  injustices  or 
correcting  the  law  where  It  has  been  allowed 
to  be  weighted  against  the  poor.  We  are  deal- 
ing, in  large  part,  with  a  systematic  effort  to 
redistribute  societal  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages, penalties  and  rewards,  rights  and 
resources.  As  one  distinguished  commenta- 
tor on  the  Legal  Services  Program  has  stated : 
"This  Is  not  simply  related  to  politics:  it  is 
politics." 

To  the  extent  that  this  is  true,  what  we 
have  here  is  the  Federal  Oovernment  funding 
a  program  designed  to  effectuate  major  polit- 
ical changes.  What  we  may  be  on  the  way  to 
creating  is  a  federally-funded  system  manned 
by  Ideological  vigilantes,  who  owe  their  al- 
legiance not  to  a  client,  not  to  the  citizens  of 
a  particular  Staite  or  locality,  and  not  to 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people,  but 
only  to  a  concept  of  social  reform. 

The  law  reform  efforts  of  the  Legal  Services 
Program  may  also  be  the  undertaking  of  a 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  legal  system 
Itself.  Through  the  imaginative  use  of  ever- 
expanding  constitutional  concepw.  the  Legal 
Serrtcee  Program  has  seized  upon  the  Idea  of 
the  law  and  the  lawsuit  as  an  offensive  weap- 
on to  redress  an  alleged  Imbalance  created 
by  the  political  processes.  While  we  must  do 
everything  we  can  to  protect  every  Ameri- 
can's constitutional  rights,  we  must  ask  our- 
wlTes  this:  Isn't  it  possible  that  we  have 
gone  too  far  when  the  Federal  Government 
oonatructs  a  program  which  encourages  in- 
dividual lawyers  to  test  at  public  expense 
their  own  individual  theories  of  how  society 
thoald  be  structured  and  how  the  resources, 
rights  and  benefits  of  that  society  should  be 
(Ustributed  among  the  population? 
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A  second  major  problem  area  In  the  Le- 
gal Services  Program  la  that  It  f  undamentaUy 
alters  the  nature  of  the  lawyer-client  rela- 
tionship. 

We  lawyers  are  Joattflably  ooDoarnad  wiVU 
preeervtng  the  privilege  of  the  attocn*y-cUent 
relationship.  It  Is  Indeed  one  of  the  oomar- 
stones  of  our  legal  syrtem.  But  In  trying  to 
protect  the  privacy  ol  this  relationship,  mnat 
we  be  prohibited  from  Inquiring  into  th« 
bona  fides  of  actions  by  P*ederftUy-fui»d«d 
attorneys — ectlona  that  in  many  caaes  bear 
little  relevance  to  the  (Hlenfs  Interest  but 
much  pertinence  to  the  attorney's  ambitions. 
It  Is  Incumbent  on  ua  as  lawyafB  to  resolve 
the  dilemma  created  by  conflict  betwaan  the 
privacy  of  the  attorney-cllant  relationship  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Intrualon  of  outside 
forces,  such  as  Federal  funding  and  dlraotlon. 
on  the  other.  And  such  reeoiutVon  Is  unlikely 
if  we  rigidly  insist  that  the  attomay-cilant 
relationship  U  so  absolute  that  no  goals  or 
directions  can  be  set  by  the  Congress. 

There  are  two  major  differences  between 
the  attorney-client  relationship  as  it  exists  in 
the  Legal  Services  Program  and  as  It  exists 
elsewhere.  First,  there  U  the  question  of  who 
Is  In  fundamental  control,  the  attorney  or 
the  client.  Second,  there  Is  the  difference  In 
representation  because  of  the  changed  nature 
of  the  attorney-client  relationship. 

In  the  private  attorney-client  relationship. 
it  is  generally  accepted  that  the  client  is  in 
control.  He  comes  to  the  attorney  with  his 
problem  and  the  attorney  lays  out  for  him 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  alterna- 
tive courses  of  action  opien  to  him. 

The  attorney  then  usually  recommends  a 
particular  course  of  action — normally  the 
simplest  one  that  meets  the  client's  objec- 
tives. But  It  is  the  (Hlent  who  naakee  the  de- 
cision. And  that  decision  usually  will  be  based 
on  the  alternative  moet  likely  to  acoomplisb 
the  desired  end  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  money  and  In  the  shortest  possible  time. 
The  law  reform  aspect  of  Legal  Services, 
however,  threatens  to  turn  the  rrtationshlp 
upside  down.  If  a  client  with  a  problem  comes 
to  a  Legal  Services  lawyer  who  Is  imbued 
with  law  reforming  zeal,  the  lawyer  sees  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  client's  problem  In 
the  matter  and  often  expands  the  case  Into 
the  broadest  legal  principle  supportive  to  his 
social  phUoeophy  It  will  sustain — a  sort  of 
Parklnsonlon  corollary.  Instead  of  resolving 
the  case  at  the  lowest  level  and  earliest  oppor- 
tunlty  satisfactory  to  the  client,  such  a  Legal 
Services  lawyer  would  be  inclined  to  take  It 
to  the  highest  level  possible  to  win  the  legal 
Issue  and  implant  the  empathlc  legal  princi- 
ple which  he  has  perceived  to  be  Involved. 
In  certain  circumstances,  such  zeal  is  not 
only  acceptable  but  commendable.  However, 
It  is  naive  not  to  consider  the  attendant 
consequences  of  this  practice. 

The  whole  law  reform  aspect  of  Legal  Serv- 
ices IS  oriented  toward  the  attorney  taking 
the  initiative.  The  attorney  often  starts  with 
a  preconceived  notion  of  how  the  society 
should  be  strtictured  and  identifies  those 
qualities  of  the  community  In  which  he  Is 
practicing  which  do  not  fit  his  beliefs.  In  an 
attempt — basically  a  political  action — to 
change  the  law  and  alter  the  existing  sUloca- 
tton  of  resources,  he  may  be  instrumental  In 
forming  a  group  of  jxior  people — and  perhaps 
not  so  poor — to  bring  pressure  to  bear  In  the 
comimunlty    on    a    particular    problem. 

Is  this  simple  advocacy?  Or  la  it  social  en- 
gineering on  a  grand  scale  and  without  ac- 
countability to  anyone?  Because  of  the  Code 
of  Professional  BesponsibUlty,  any  efforts  to 
control  or  restrict  the  activities  of  Individual 
lawyers  would  be,  and  have  been,  vlgorotisly 
opposed.  But  without  some  form  of  control 
at  the  top,  you  have  a  Federal  Oovemix»ent 
project  using  public  monies  purportedly  for 
public  purposes  but  actually  for  whatever 
purpose  the  individual  lawyer  deems  worth 
while.  As  It  operates  presently,  it  is  a  public 
project  buit  wltbouit  public  direotton  qr 
public  accountatoUlty. 
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This  tax-funded  social  activism  transfers 
great  power  In  community  affairs  from 
elected   officials   to   self-appointed    ones. 

There  Is  oonaldcrable  evidence  that  this 
social  orientation  has  led  to  a  widespread 
attitude  on  the  part  of  numerous  program 
attOTneys  that  they  can  take  any  action  re- 
gardless of  lU  relationship  to  the  eradication 
of  poverty.  As  a  consequence,  program  at- 
torneys are  and  have  been  heavCy  involved 
in  every  social  issue  of  the  day.  In  Bvanston. 
lUlnols.  it's  draft  counseling;  in  Texas. 
California,  Colorado,  Florida  and  other  places, 
It's  underground  newspapers;  In  Boston,  it's 
women's  rlghU:  in  Callfomla.  ifs  the  rights 
of  penitentiary  inmates;  la  numerous  other 
places.  It's  Btudenta'  rights,  antl-wai  protests, 
free-speech  movemenU.  The  list  of  causes  is 
endless.  ^     ,     ..  ., 

But  the  Important  thing  to  note  Is  that 
they  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  poverty 
and  the  problems  peculiar  to  the  poor.  And 
eouaUy  Important,  whUe  most  programs  now 
turn  away  Individual  poor  clients  with  rw.- 
tine  legal  problems,  many  nevertheless  and 
time  to  engage  In  practicaUy  every  cause 
celebre  that  comes  along. 

Is  this  right?  Is  this  what  Legal  Services 
was  meant  to  do?  Did  Congress  in  Its  enact- 
ment or  the  Bar  In  its  support  coDtemplate 
a  orocram  where  a  destitute  mother  of  five 
LS't  get  legal  help  with  an  eviction  notice 
but  a  middle-class  drop-out  can  get  lega^ 
counseling  in  setting  up  his  ^der^r^und 
rewspaper?  Proponents  of  such  actirlty  b> 
Legal  Services  attorneys  suggest  that  these 
^eavors  in  fact  do  ser^-e  the  '^^"/""^^ 
the  poor  in  a  large  «>nse.  I  submit  that  the 
conclusion   is  open  to  serious   doubt_ 

Another  problem  with  the  Legal  S«''»c« 
Program  is  that  It  has  had  little  or  no  oen- 
u^d^tlon  and  no  firmly  eatabUahed  pc4- 
lc'>s  and  procedures.  Hence,  the  reepomUbUlty 
for  directing  and  controlling  the  ?«>>«»»  -f 
left  to  the  local  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
Prolect  Director.  Unfortunately.  In  too  many 
SSe    they  either  cannot  or  wUl  not  exer- 
^ihe   (i^ntrol   over   the   project*   p<^c^es 
and   attorneys   that   Is   necessary   t«   Insure 
that  the  program's  goals  and  not  neceeaaruy 
the  individual  attorney's  are  ^^'^J* /V^ff. 
I  have  outlined  here  today  what  I  perceive 
to  be  some  of  the  problems  with  the  Legal 
services  Program.  I  am  disturbed  tt^^  the  re- 
cent Congrtaslonai  debate  surrounding  the 
creation  of  a  legal  services  corporation  fsil«^ 
to  examine  fully  or  resolve  the  fundjamental 
questions  underlying  this  program.  This  Ad- 
ministration favors  a  responsibly  structured 
corporaUon  but  the  problems  and  Importance 
of  legal  services  are  such  that   this  whole 
issue  deeerves  far  greater  attention  and  dis- 
cussion   by    the    Ba»    and    other    interested 
partlee  than  it  has  to  date  received.  If  /  <»n 
get  the  organlaed  Bar's  support  merely  for 
the  proposition  that  there  are  some  problems. 
I  think  we  will  have  taken  a  giant  step  to- 
ward resolving  them.  „v,i.>. 
Now  I  would  offer  these  suggestions  which 
I  believe  are  essential  to  reetriving  the  prob- 
lems. .  v„ 

First,  for  the  attorneys  in  the  neighbor- 
hood law  offices— law  reform  should  be  the 
by-product  of  their  legal  assistance  to  the 
poor,  not  the  major  goal  Their  clients 
should  be  Individual  poor  people  and  legiti- 
mate, self -organized  groups— not  the  poor  ss 
a  class— and  they  should  take  the  cases 
which  the  people  bring  to  them,  not  search 
for  clients  to  fit  a  legal  cause. 

Law  reform  as  a  specific  goal  should  M 
the  province  of  the  national  office  and  the 
various  backup  centers.  It  shotild  be  pur- 
sued through  responsible  professional  rep- 
resentation before  legislatures  and  govem- 
meotal  agencies  and  through  amicus  briefs 
or  intervention  In  existing  oases— no* 
through  detnonat«a.tioDs  or  otber  high  prea- 
sure  tactics. 

Second.  Legal  Servkjes  headquart«»  should 
eotabllah  pcdfcjies  and  prtorltlea  BW>licatole  to 
aU  piojecits  inotudtng  regulsitione  on  attor- 
neys' private  pcdJrttcal  activities,  group  repre- 
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sentauon  and  soilcltliig  clients.  The  Bar 
oould  aasist  by  taking  a  harder  look  at  how 
the  Code  of  Professional  BeaponslblUty  ap- 
plies -.o  Legal  Services  attorneys.  I  suggest 
that  U-.e  professional  independence  of  the 
lawver  aecessartly  conflicts  at  points  vrtth  the 
reciuirementa  of  a  Federally-funded  social 
pre  gram  -which  must  be  responsible  and 
accountable  to  the  public  Furthermore.  Le- 
gal Services  lawyers  operating  without  the 
normal  economic  rwtralnts,  and  with  the 
enormous  resourcee  of  the  Federal  Treasury, 
must  be  better  supervised  by  the  Bar  asso- 
oiations  and  held  to  a  very  high  standard  of 
conduct. 

Third,  we  should  insist  upon  professional 
control  and  discipline  at  the  individual 
project  level 

Finally,  basic  attitudes  within  this  pro- 
gram shoiUd  be  changed.  So  long  as  Individ- 
ual attorneys  conceive  their  role  to  be  that  of 
social  engineers.  *hey  will  continue  to  ex- 
acerbate ?ominun;ty  tensions  £ind  undermine 
the  verv  piirposes  rhey  were  hired  to  accom- 
plish 

This  Administration  Ls  oommltted  to  fur- 
t.'-^er'.ng  economic  ipportunlty  and  guaran- 
•eelng  Justice  for  all.  A  more  carefully  de- 
aned  Legal  Ser-.-'ces  Program  oould  help  Im- 
meas-.'.rably  In  reallzlr.g  that  objective. 


C.\PnVE  NATIONS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 


or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1972 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
weekend  Chicago  will  again  mark  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  with  a  huge  parade 
down  State  Street  and  appropriate  cere- 
monies in  Grant  Park. 

This  will  be  the  largest  Captive  Na- 
tionij  observance  in  the  United  States. 
It  Ls  through  the  hard  work  of  Mayor 
Daley  and  the  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee, whose  General  Chairman  is  Vlk- 
tors  Viksnlns,  that  this  annual  obsen-- 
ance  is  held  as  a  reminder  to  freedom - 
loving  people  all  over  the  world  that 
mankind's  conscience  cannot  rest  until 
the  captive  nations  of  the  world  become 
free  again. 

It  will  be  my  privilege  to  be  principal 
speaker  at  the  Captive  Nations  observ- 
ances this  weekend. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  today  a 
Memorandum  and  the  Proclamations  of 
both  Mayor  Daley  and  Governor  Rich- 
ard B.  Ogilvle. 

I  am  also  placing  in  the  Record  today 
the  Resolutions  which  will  be  presented 
to  the  Chicago  Captive  Nations  \Vpek 
Observance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  annual  observance  is 
made  possible  by  the  hard  work  of  many 
dedicated  people  and  ethnic  groups. 

We  are  particularly  grateful  'o  Dr 
Kazy's  Bobells,  president  of  the  Lithua- 
nian-American Council,  for  providing 
one  of  the  largest  participating  groups  in 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  observance. 

Dr.  Bobelis  Ls  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
all  of  us  because  of  his  tireless  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  Baltic  States— Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia — whose  Independ- 
ence has  been  brutally  destroyed  by  the 
Soviets. 

The  Lithuanian-American  Council 
serv'es  as  a  constant  reminder  that  the 
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United  States  has  never  recognized  the 
obliteration  of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviets 
and  so  far  as  we  Americans  are  con- 
cerned, Lithuania  and  her  people  con- 
tinue to  be  recognized  as  a  sovereign 

I  am  also  pleased  to  pay  tribute  to  my 
own  personal  good  friend,  Aloysius  Ma- 
zewski.  President  of  the  Polish-National 
Alliance  and  the  Polish-American  Con- 
gress, for  his  untiring  efforts  on  behalf 
of  freedom. 

Mr.  Mazewski  is  president  of  the  larg- 
est Polish-American  fraternal  organiza- 
tion and  is  the  highly  respected  spokes- 
man for  Americans  of  Polish  descent  in 
their  continuing  effort  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Poland. 

We  are  particularly  grateful  to  Vlktors 
Viksnlns  who  has  provided  the  real  stim- 
ulus for  Captive  Nations  Observance  in 
Chicago  since  its  Inception.  Without  his 
drive  and  hard  work  and  dedication,  Chi- 
cago could  not  boast  of  having  the  larg- 
est Captive  Nations  Observance  in 
America. 

The  memorandum,  the  proclamations 
and  the  resolutions  follow. 

MEMORANorM 

The  Captive  Nations  have  not  and  will 
not  be  broken.  The  people  aspire  and  wait 
for  their  freedom  and  do  what  they  can  under 
the  circumstances  to  hasten  the  day  ot  Its 
arrival. 

Last  year  to  focus  world-wide  attention  on 
and  to  bring  redress  from  Soviet  Injustice 
and  oppression.  17  Latvian  Communists 
.smuggled  a  memorandum  out  of  Latvia 
which  exposed  the  Soviet  governments  crim- 
inal colonial  policies  In  Latvia.  In  this 
memorandum  the  17  Latvian  Communists 
asked  for  world  help  In  stopping  the  colo- 
nization and  RusslQcatlon  of  Latvia. 

Earlier  this  year  17,000  LlthuanUns  signed 
a  petition  asking  for  their  rights  and  a  stop 
to  religious  persecution  in  Lithuania. 

Recently,  thousands  of  Lithuanians  de- 
manded their  rights  and  independence  In 
Kaunas,  Lithuania  and  battled  Soviet  police 
.ind  paratroopers  were  sent  to  suppress  them. 

The  Ukrainians  are  more  vocal  than  ever 
in  their  demands  for  Independence  despite 
ever- Increasing  Soviet  Repression.  The  othejr 
captive  people  hope  and  wait  for  their  In- 
dependence and  the  day  they  can  live  and 
build  their  futiire  in  their  own  sovereign 
lands. 

We  of  the  Captive  Nations  Committee 
■  ■hooso  this  occasion  to  reaffirm  the  right  to 
Independence  for  all  the  captive  people  sub- 
jugated by  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  commemorate  this  occasion  as  a  re- 
membrance of  our  oppressed  countrymen 
and  share  in  their  sorrow. 

We  choose  this  occasion  to  remind  the 
.'Vmerlcan  people  of  the  plight  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  Captive  people  of  East  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Cuba  and  to  remind  the  American 
people  that  they  can  lose  their  rights  and 
freedom  also.  If  they  abandon  their  vigilance. 

To  reiterate,  we  condemn  the  Intervention 
and  oppression  of  Cuba  where  20,000  were 
shot  to  death.  100.000  taken  prlaoners,  and 
400,000  exiled. 

We  choose  this  occasion  to  remind  that 
the  captive  people  have  a  right  to  exist 
as  free  people,  they  have  rights  which  are 
presently  denied  by  force,  but  the  exercise 
.f  which  deserves  to  be  and  must  be  restored 
If  we  are  to  live  in  a  Just  and  peaceful  world. 

Finally,  we  choose  this  occasion  to  let 
Soviet  Oovernment  know  that  Its  crimes  do 
not  go  unnoticed,  but  are  known  to  the 
world,  that  world  opinion  and  common  de- 
L-eney  are  on  our  side  and  that  we'll  let  Its 
•rimes,  present  and  future,  against  the  Cap- 
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tlve  Nations,  be  known  until  such  time  at 
the  Captive  Nations  are  free. 
Proclamation 
Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  dlitet 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Llthuana,  ITkralne,  Czecho-SlOTa. 
kla,  Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenia, 
Rumania.  East  Oermany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China.  Armenia,  Azerbaijan.  Georgia,  Norta 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia, 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Coesackla,  Turkestan,  Slova- 
kia, North  Viet  Nam,  Cuba,  and  others;  and 
Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statw 
by  vinanlmous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting 
the  j>eople  of  the  United  States  to  obserre 
this  week  with  appropriate  prayers,  cere- 
monies and  activities  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy with  and  support  for  the  Jtist  aspira- 
tions of  captive  peoples  for  freedom  and 
independence;  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Chicago,  is  closely 
linked  to  these  captive  nations  through  the 
bonds  of  family,  since  numbered  among  the 
people  of  Chicago  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens  who,  through  nativity 
of  ancestry,  treasvire  the  heritage  which  Is 
theirs;  and 

WhtTeas.  these  cations  have  been  made 
captlvB  by  the  Imperialistic,  aggressive  and 
heartless  policies  of  communism;  and 

Whereas,  the  peoples  of  these  communist- 
dominated  nations  have  been  deprived  of 
their  national  Independence  and  their  In- 
dividual liberties;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
demonstrate  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations  the  support  of  the  people  of  the 
City  of  Chicago  for  their  Just  aspirations  for 
freedom  and  national  Independence:  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Chicago,  as  do  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  want  for  the 
people  of  the  world  the  same  freedom  and 
justice  which  Is  theirs; 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Richard  J.  Daley.  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  proclaim 
July  17  through  JiUy  212  as  Captive  Natloni 
Week  in  Chicago.  I  tirge  the  people  of  Chicago 
to  Join  in  the  programs  arranged  for  the 
observance  of  this  occasion  and  especially  en- 
courage everyone  to  concretely  demonstrate 
their  interest  In  the  Imprisoned  people  of  ttM 
captive  nations  by  their  attendance  at  or 
participation  in  the  parade  to  be  held  on 
State  Street  on  Saturday  afternoon,  July  23 
at  12  Noon. 

Dated  this  twentieth  day  of  June,  AX)., 
1972 

Richard  J.  Daij:y,  Mayor. 

Stati:  of  Illinois,  Executive  Depabtmeni^ 
Proclamation 

Preedom-lovlng  peoples  from  all  over  the 
eerth  have  sought  our  shores;  their  diverse 
cultures  have  strengthened  and  enriched  our 
nation. 

Through  the  democratic  process  we,  a  peo- 
ple of  many  races,  religions  and  national 
characteristics,  have  established  a  free  society 
that  recognizes  the  natural  and  economic 
Interdependence  of  all  peoples. 

Family  ties  link  many  Illinolsans  with  op- 
pressed people  who  yearn  for  the  freedom 
itiid  independence  we  enjoy.  The  third  week 
m  July  Is  annually  set  aside  as  a  time  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  express 
their  sympathy  and  support  for  the  Just 
aspirations  of  captive  people  everj-where. 

Therefore  I,  Richard  B.  Ogilvie,  QovemOT 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  proclaim  July  Jj 
through  22,  1972,  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WBBK 
In  nilnols.  and  call  upon  all  citizens  to  par- 
ticipate  in   cooimuulty   observances  of  the 

In  witness  thereof,  I  hereunto  set  my  h»n^ 
and  caused  the  Oreat  Seal  of  the  State  oi 
Illinc^  to  be  affixed. 
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none  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  City  of  Spring- 
ftald  this  ninth  day  of  June  In  the  Year  of 
fw'uird  one  thousand  nine  hundred  ai.d 
iwinty-second,  and  of  the  State  of  lUlnols 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty-fourth. 

Richard  B.  Ooelvii,  Governor. 
John  W.  Lewis.  Secretary  of  State. 

Chicago  Caitive  Nations  Week  CoMMrrTEE- 
rebolutions 

Whereas,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatlves  have  authorized  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  proclaim 
the  thUd  week  of  July  as  Captive  Nations 

Week,  and 

Whereas.  Russian  and  Chinese  communism 
continue  to  expand  their  colonial  empires 
and  threaten  the  security  and  Independence 
of  the  Free  World,  carrying  out  subversive 
conspu'acles  in  Latin  America,  and  even  in 
our  own  country,  conducting  aggressive  war- 
rare  m  South  Vlet-Nam  and  Cambodia,  the 
neighboring  countries  of  Laos  and  Thailand, 
having  made  deep  Inroads  Into  the  Arab 
countries,  on  the  Medlterranlan  and  the  sur- 
rounding area  having  succeeded  In  setting  up 
a  Russian-Ribbentrop-Molotov  pa£t  and 
which  would  seemingly  legitimatize  the  im- 
just  Soviet  occupation  and  uppression  of 
Cenual  Europe,  having  developed  a  new 
threat  in  .\sra.  against  the  Republic  of  China, 
and 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Chi- 
cago Captive  Nations  Week  Committee  to 
urge  the  United  States  Government  to  as- 
sume the  role  of  leadership.  The  fact  that 
one-third  of  mankind  Is  already  enslaved 
by  communist  imperialism  necessitates  a 
new  policy,  a  policy  that  is  able  to  cope  with 
thaee  ominous  conditions,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  In  view  of  the 
Indivisibility  of  freedom  and  peace,  the  res- 
toration of  the  sacred  rights  of  all  nations, 
based  on  principles  of  democracy,  self-deter- 
mination, and  sovereignty  within  their  re- 
spective ethnic  boundaries,  must  become  the 
goal  of  this  policy.  This  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  establish  a  lasting  peace  In  the 
world,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  we,  at  this 
critical  period  for  the  entire  Free  World, 
support  the  United  States  resistance  to  com- 
munist aggression  in  South  East  Asia  and 
the  building  up  of  forces  for  freedom  In  that 
part  of  the  Free  World.  In  this  spirit  we  salute 
the  members  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces.  Our  deepest  reepect  and  thanks 
belong  to  those  who  have  laid  down  their 
lives  for  the  victims  of  communist  aggres- 
sion, and  to  those  who  remain  prisoners,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  we  appeal  to 
the  President  and  all  governments  in  the  Free 
World  to  stop  the  terrcwlzlng  practices  of  the 
commtmlsts  upon  the  antl-communlat  pwUtl- 
cal  and  national  leaders  of  various  immigrant 
groups,  and  to  provide  them  with  security 
which  is  desperately  needed,  particularly  for 
thoee  whose  names  have  appeared  on  the 
MVD-KOB  list  of  people  scheduled  for  kid- 
naping and  death.  Kudlrka's  case  Is  a  tragic 
reminder  as  to  what  can  happen  In  our  own 
country,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  our  oommlttee 
must  Issue  the  warning  that  "Plng-Pong  di- 
plomacy" will  not  mean  any  change  In  com- 
munist long  range  alms,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  we  deplore  the 
Ideas  and  policies  which  would  endanger  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Republic  of  China.  It 
would  be  a  political  and  moral  catastrophe  If 
the  people  of  the  Republic  of  China  were  to 
b«  abandoned  In  this  erltlcal  situation. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  we  oppose  one- 
«ldad  frtendahlps  and  the  opening  of  addi- 
tional Russian  consulates  in  the  United 
States;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,   that  the   United 
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St&tss  Oov  eminent  stop  building  up  tlM 
communist  empire,  i>artlcularly  Sovlat  xaUi' 
tary  power,  by  selling  it  military  equipment 
and  other  goods  which  strengthen  Its  poel- 
tlon  and  abUlty  to  oppress  the  people  under 
its  power  and  occupation;  and 

Be  it  further  reeolved,  that  the  TTnlted 
States  refrain  from  doing  anything  to 
streng^then  the  Oommunlst  regime  in  Oblle; 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  special  efforts 
be  made  by  the  United  States  leadership 
toward  an  awakening  and  strengthening  of 
all  moral  forces.  Utmost  eSorts  must  be  made 
to  protect  the  sacred  values  In  cultural,  so- 
cial and  educational  Institutions  so  vital  to 
the  preservation  of  freedom.  It  Is  appalling 
to  see  how  free  men  let  themselves  be  used 
In  the  portrayal  of  anarchism,  defeatism  and 
amoralism  by  the  Red  Empire;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  at  the  forthcoming  Eu- 
ropean Security  Conference,  request  the  So- 
viet Government  to  stop  Its  Russlflcatlon  of 
and  religious  persecution  in  the  countries 
tinder  its  occupation;  and 

Be  It  further  reeolved,  that  the  F*re8ldent 
of  the  United  States  at  the  forthcoming  Eu- 
ropean Security  Conference,  request  the  So- 
viet Government  to  restore  the  independence 
of  these  European  nations  and  to  grant  true 
sovereignty  to  all  the  countries  under  its 
power;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  actively  seek  the  res- 
toration of  Independence  for  these  states 
and  make  It  a  condition  for  a  large  scale 
European  settlement,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  this  commit- 
tee reiterates  Its  support  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  permanent  Captive  Nations 
Committee  (House  Resolution  211)  and 
Freedom  Academy.  There  is  a  desperate  need 
for  a  forum  to  handle  the  issues  of  Injustice 
against  nations  and  crimes  against  human- 
ity, «UQd 

vrtien  we  think  of  the  past  faUuree  of 
ap>peasement  and  of  the  present  political 
climate  which  is  becoming  Increasingly 
alarming,  we  appeal  most  urgently  to  the 
President  and  Congress,  on  behalf  of  the 
millions  of  htiman  beings  under  the  tyranny 
of  the  Communist  Empire,  to  turn  to  the 
way  which  will  grant  security  to  America 
and  will  build  confidence  Em.d  respect  for 
this  country  among  the  nations  of  the 
world;  namely  to  turn  firmly  to  the  pursuit 
of  God-given  and  therefore,  sacred  rights 
of  self-determination  and  freedom  for  all 
nations,  and  this  not  only  in  declarations, 
but  in  deeds  and  actions. 

LIST    or   BIONATUIUCB 

Vlktors  Viksnlns,  General  Chairman, 
Chicago,  Captive  Nations  Committee. 

OTana  Celewych,  Ukr&nlan — Representa- 
tive. 

Rev.    Anthony    Cuvalo,    Croatian — Repre- 
sentative. 
"Ivan  8.  Krallk.  Slovakia — Representative. 

Leon  Llh-da-Hu,  Chinese — Representative. 

Joe  C.  Rodriguez.  Cuban — Representative. 

Leo  Klldzejs,  Resolution  Secretary. 

Haflzl  Y.  Azem,  Albanian  Repreaentatlve. 

Mykolas  Pranevlcius,  Lithuanian — Repre- 
sentative. 

Leonids  NelmaniB,  Latvian — Repreeenta- 
tive. 

Mbk  Koepp,  Estonian — Representative. 

Nick  Zyznieuskl,  Blelaruslan — ^Representa- 
tive,    ^v 

Juan  Paneqvie,  Resolution  Committee. 

Walther  A.  KoUacks,  German,  Member 
Resolution  Committee. 

Roksanda  Panlch,  Serbian  Representative. 

Dr.  Mlkulas  Feljenclk.  Czechoslovakia 
Representative. 
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1872  LEGISLATIVE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  JAMES H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  TXNMXBSn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 
Thursday.  July  20,  1972 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 

like  to  make  available  to  readers  of  the 
Recoeo  the  results  of  my  1972  legislative 
questionnaire.  The  survey  was  mailed  in 
May  to  residents  of  the  First  Congres- 
slCHial  Ertstrlct  of  Tennessee,  including 
those  in  Grainger  and  Hamblen  Coun- 
ties, which  will  again  become  part  of  the 
district. 

The  18.8  percent  rate  of  response 
shows  the  people  are  concerned  about 
the  current  Issues.  I  made  a  concerted 
effort  to  reach  college  students  by  mail- 
ing my  questionnaires  to  area  cammises. 
The  fact  that  30  percent  of  the  returns 
were  received  from  persons  reporting 
only  for  themselves  indicates  many  stu- 
dents responded. 

In  a  few  days  I  will  send  a  report  from 
Washington  to  the  postal  patrons  in  my 
district  giving  the  questionnaire  results. 
The  report  follows: 

Jtn-T,  1972. 

Dkak  FBtcNDs :  The  continued  high  Interest 
of  the  people  in  the  First  District  in  our 
nation's  a&airs  is  indicated  by  the  answers 
to  my  1972  questionnaire,  and  I  an;  pleased 
to  present  these  returns  to  you  In  this  spe- 
cial Report  from  Washington. 

This  year's  survey  was  mailed  t>:  197,000 
postal  patrons.  Including  the  residents  of 
Grainger  and  Hamblen  counties.  I  am  de- 
lighted the  two  cotmties  will  again  become 
part  of  the  First  Congressional  District. 
Nearly  47,000  more  questionnaires  were 
mailed  than  in  1971.  The  18.8Tf  rate  of  re- 
sponse— also  an  increase  over  last  >ear — 
shows  the  people  are  concerned  about  the 
current  Issues. 

I  made  a  concerted  effort  to  reach  college 
sttidents  by  mailing  my  1972  questionnaires 
to  area  campuses.  The  fact  that  30"^-  cf  the 
returns  were  received  from  persons  reporting 
only  for  themselves  indicates  many  students 
responded. 

Nine  Issues  were  Included  In  the  ques- 
tionnaire. I  tried  to  use  current  questlcns 
which  have  provoked  the  most  Interest  to 
aU.  Answers  to  this  surrey  reveal  a  strong 
degree  of  tinanlmlty  in  the  District. 

The  qvieetlon  wtilch  reoelved  the  most 
unanimous  response  was  number  five — "Do 
you  favor  forced  busing  of  school  children  to 
achieve  racial  halanoe?"  Responding  in  op- 
position to  forced  busing  were  9C.9<^r  "His" 
and  68.1%  "Hers."  Also  receiving  a  high  de- 
gree of  unanimity  of  opinion  was  the  ques- 
tion, "Do  you  favor  granting  amnesty  to 
draft  dodgers  and  deserters  7"  There  were 
92%  "His"  and  90.2%  "Han"  against  grant- 
ing amnasty. 

Two  questions,  number  two— "Shotild  per- 
sons who  voluntarily  strike  be  entitled  to 
food  stamps?" — and  number  eight — "Do  you 
favor  eliminating  the  penalties  for  ptoesesslon 
of  marijuana?" — Indicated  a  strong  negative 
opinion.  Opposing  the  distribution  of  food 
stamps  to  striken  were  8SJi%  "His"  and 
84J2%  "Han."  For  question  number  eight, 
there  was  a  noticeable  dlffersnoe  of  opinion 
expressed  by  macrtad  couples  as  compand 
with  persoDs  reportUig  only  for  ttiemselves. 
who  probably  represent  a  yotinger  age  group. 
Among  the  married  couples,  84.6%  "His"  and 
84.8%   "Hers"  were  opposed  to  the  removal 
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of  pen»ltle«  for  in»rl]u»ii»  powwlon.  but 
only  73.1%  ■HU"  and  77.3%  •TUm."  among 
ttw  group  reporting  indmduaUy.  wer«  op- 
poMd  to  tbU. 

Reoeivtng  the  moet  faTorable  reeponae  wm 
que«tlon  number  three — "Should  the  VS. 
place  a  fixed  limit  on  Importe  of  agricul- 
tural product*  to  aid  our  farmers?" — with 
76.3%  "HU"  and  76.4%  "Here"  supporting 
tbeee  limit*. 

However .  there  wae  no  clear-cut  majority 
leeponen  shown  to  quee«lon  number  seven, 
wblob  oonoemed  lengthening  the  term  serv- 
ed by  U.S.  Congreeemen  In  favor  of  extend- 
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ing  the  term  were  53%  "His"  and  53.9% 
"Hers,"  whUe  43.9%  "His"  and  43.8%  "Hers" 
opposed  longer  terms. 

Question  number  nine — "Do  you  favor  a 
value  added  tax  ?' —  produced  the  greatest 
undecided  tally,  with  10.7^;  "His"  and  13.7% 
"Hers"  unsure  of  their  position.  Answers  re- 
vealed 59.3%  His"  and  58.2%  "Hers"  op- 
posed the  value  added  tax.  while  30%  "His" 
and  38.1  %  'Hers"  favored  the  tax. 

Uncertainty  was  also  evident  In  the  re- 
sponses to  question  ntunber  six — "Do  you 
feel  the  present  system  of  wage  and  price 
cx>ntrol8  la  working  to  end  Inflation?"  Unsure 


OVERALL  DISTRICT  RESULTS 
(In  percent) 


July  20,  1972 


at  the  sucoeas  of  the  President's  eoonamlo 
programs  were  7.1%  "His"  and  9.9%  "Hen." 
Persons  responding  who  felt  the  present  ty»> 
tem  Is  not  working  numbered  013%  "Hi" 
and  63%  "Hers,"  while  31.6%  "His"  aad 
27.1  %  "Hers"  considered  the  system  suocas- 

fui. 

Residents  were  undecided  about  extend- 
ing diplomatic  and  trade  relations  with 
Mainland  China.  Of  the  persons  uncertain 
as  to  whether  we  should  improve  relations 
with  China,  6.9%  were  "His"  votes  and  S.B% 
"Hers"  votes.  There  were  61.5%  "His"  and 
58.3%  "Hers"  In  favor  of  developing  relatUmi 
between  the  two  nations. 


Ye« 


No 


Undecided 


Hij 


Herj 


His 


Her; 


His 


Hera 


I.  Oo  you  li»oi  irantini  imnesty  to  driti 
dodierj and  d«s«rt»r57. 

2  Should  persons  who  yoluntinly  strike 

beentitled  totood  stemps?.-  .. 

3  Should  the  United  States  place  a  fued 

hmit  on  imports  ot  atricultutal  prod- 
jcts  to  aid  our  farmers?  . 

4.  Are  you  in  tavot  of  the  United  States 

expanding  diplomelK  and  trade  rela- 
tions with  meinlend  China?. 

5.  Do  »ou  ta»or  forced  tMitint  ol  scnool- 

i-hildren  to  achieve  racial  balance?   .. 


5.9 
12.7 


75.2 


6.0 
12.9 

75.4 


92.0 
85.3 


90.2 

84.2 


18.8        18.1 


51.5       58.2       31.6       319 


3.1 


2. 3       95. 9       95. 1 


2.1 
2.0 

6.0 

6.9 
1.0 


3.8 
2.9 

6.5 

9.9 
2.6 


Yes 


No 


His        Hers 


His 


Hers 


Undecided 
His        Hiri 


6.  Do  you  fee!  the  present  system  ot  wage 

and  price  controls  is  working  to  end 
inflation? 316 

7.  Do  you  (avor  changing  the  term  of  a 

Member  of  Congress  from  2  to  4 
yeers?..  52.0 

8.  Do  you  favor  eliminating  the  cnminil 

penalties  for  possession  of  mari- 
huana?  -  .  .  -      15.1 

9.  The  so-called  value  added  tax.  in  effect 

3  national  sales  tax.  is  contemplated 
as  a  metnod  to  nold  the  line  on  prop- 
erty tax  increases.  Do  you  favor  sucli 
atax? - 30.0 


27.1 
52.9 
12.3 

28.1 


51.3 
43.9 

82.8 

59.3 


63.0 
43.8 
83.5 


7.1 


2.1 


58.  2       10.  7 


9.9 
3.3 
4.2 

13.7 


I  am  deeply  grateful  for  your  assUtance  in 
making  It  possible  for  me  to  have  the  views 
of  my  constituents  on  these  matters.  The 
response  I  have  received  to  my  questionnaire 
aids  me  greatly  In  representing  you  here  la 
the  Congress. 

Sincerely. 

James  H.  QmLLXW. 


ORDER  OF  AHEPA  GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.«iTIVES 
Thursday.  July  20.  1972 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  is  this  month  celebrating  Its 
eolden  anniversary,  having  been  founded 
in  Atlanta.  Ga..  on  July  26.  1922.  The 
word  "Ahepa"  is  an  acrostic  for  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive -Asfiocip.tion.  and  the  order  now  In- 
cludes 430  local  chapters  in  49  States. 
Canada,  and  Australia. 

In  saluting  this  outstanding  fraternal 
organization  on  its  50th  anniversary.  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  the  Cra- 
gress  and  of  the  American  people  the 
following  list  of  goals  of  the  Order  of 

Ahepa:  

OBXBCTfl  or  AHBPA 

1.  To  promote  and  encourage  loyalty  to 
the  United  States  al  Amerlc* 

2.  To  Instruct  Its  members  in  the  tenets 
suid  fundamental  principles  of  government, 
and  in  the  recognition  and  respect  of  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  mankind 

3.  To  instill  In  Its  membership  a  due  ap- 
preclaUon  of  the  prlvllegee  of  citizenship 

4.  To  encourage  its  members  to  always  be 
profoundly  Interested  and  actively  partici- 
pating in  the  poUtlcal  civic,  social  and  com- 
mercial   fields    of   human   endeavor 


5.  To  pledge  Its  members  to  do  their  ut- 
most to  stamp  out  any  and  all  poUtlcal  cor- 
ruption; and  to  arouse  its  members  to  the 
fact  that  tyranny  Is  a  menace  to  the  life, 
property,  prosperity,  honor  and  integrity  of 
every  nation 

6.  To  promote  a  better  and  more  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  the  attributes  and 
Ideaia  of  Hellenism  and  Hellenic  Culture 

7.  To  promote  good  fellowship,  and  endow 
Its  members  with  the  perfection  of  the  moral 
sense 

8.  To  endow  its  members  with  a  spirit  of 
altruism,  common  understanding,  mutual 
benevolence  and  helpfulness 

9.  To  champion  the  catose  of  Education, 
and  to  maintain  new  channels  for  facilitat- 
ing the  dissemination  of  ctUture  and  learn- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  organization  or  fra- 
ternity ever  had  better  ideals,  and  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  has  made  invaluable  con- 
tributions in  nearly  every  phase  of  Amer- 
ican life  I  congratulate  its  members  on 
this  golden  anniversary  and  commend 
their  outstanding  service  of  half  a  cen- 
tury to  our  great  Nation. 


to  America  that  the  Order  of  Ahepa  has 
established  since  1922.  The  order  recog- 
nizes that  education  Is  the  foundation  of 
good  citlzenstiip  and  seeks  to  Instill  In  its 
members  a  sense  of  pride  in  their  indi- 
vidual rights,  encouraging  not  only  an 
informed  interest  but  also  energetic  par- 
ticipation in  political,  social,  civic,  and 
commercial  spheres  of  human  activity. 

The  membership  of  the  order  is  highly 
diversified;  it  includes  businessmen,  la- 
borers, professional  men.  and  educators 
who  are  united  by  a  common  goal  of  fel- 
lowship and  mutual  understanding. 
Ahepans  are  recognized  In  their  com- 
munities as  men  devoted  to  civic  reapon- 
slbllity,  as  good  neighbors,  and  as  con- 
cerned parents.  I  am  proud  to  pay  spe- 
cial tribute  to  the  Wellsvllle  chapter  of 
the  Order  of  Ahepa  in  my  district,  whose 
officers  are  James  Raptis,  president; 
George  Raptis,  vice  president;  JohnQlo- 
pulos,  secretary;  and  George  Giopuloe, 
treasurer. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  ORDER 
OF  AHEPA 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO 
MAN— HOW  LONG? 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

or    MEW    YORK 

IN    THE    HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  July  20,  1972 
Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  those  who  salute  the  Order 
of  Ahepa,  the  American  Hellenic  Educa- 
tional Progressive  Associallon,  on  the 
50th  anniversary  of  Its  founding.  Pew  or- 
ganizations can  be  credited  with  the 
long-standing  national  and  internation- 
al reputation  for  dedicated  service  to  the 
causes  of  education,  freedom,  and  loyalty 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVM 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1972 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  cWld 
a£ks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asto^ 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:    Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadlso^ 
cally    practicing    spiritual    and   mmtai 
genocide  on  over  1,757  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  famlUes. 
How  long? 


Jidy  20,  1972 

THE  MOOD  IN  ISRAEL  IN  1972 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIAN* 

m  THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1972 
Mr  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ambas- 
cador  Charles  W  Yost,  former  U.S.  Rep- 
rSentative  to  the  United  Nations  re- 
Sfuy  undertook  a  trip  to  the  Middle 
East  during  which  he  met  with  leaders  in 
^veral  Arab  countries  and  m  Israel.  He 
has  written  several  articles  on  his  trip 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Christian 
<%-ience  Monitor.  His  article  on  Israel. 
which  appeared  in  the  July  19  issue,  is 
narticularly  interesting  and  his  assess- 
ment of  the  mood  in  that  country  reveal- 
ing This  article  follows : 

ISEAEL    IN    THE    STTMMKK    OF    1972 

,By  Charles  W.  Yost) 
Abba  Eban,  the  experienced  and  perceptive 

Isrsel!  Foreign  Minister,  pointed  out  to  me 
vere  a  few  davs  ago  that  In  1972  Israel  has 
onlv  one  insecure  frontier— paradoxically 
ths't  with  Lebanon,  the  most  pacific  of  Its 
-elKhbors  Remarks  of  this  kind  by  Israeli 
leaders  while  emphasizing  that  they  expect, 
indeed  insist,  that  Lebanon  remove  the 
source  of  this  insecurity,  reflect  the  mood  of 
exuberant  and  understandable  optimism 
which  one  finds  in  Israel  today. 

On  the  military  side,  the  Bar-Lev  line  along 
the  Suez  Canal  has  been  almost  completely 
quiet  for  r.early  two  years.  Since  King  Hus- 
sein suppressed  the  guerrUlas  in  Jordan. 
there  has  been  no  threat  from  that  quarter. 
There  have  been  occasional  incidents  on  the 
cKXupled  Oolan  Heights,  but  the  Syrians  are 
keeping  their  Palestinians  on  a  tight  rein  and 
not  risking  any  confrontation  there  which 
nilght  involve  their  own  forces.  The  Lebanese 
Government  also  does  its  best,  not  always 
successfully,  to  control  the  Palestinians  on 
It*  territory.  Consequently  the  strength  of 
these  once-feared  organizations  has  declined 
rspldly  since  1970  and  they  are  forced  to  rely 
on  outrageous  but  rallltarlly  inconsequential 
episodes  such  as  the  Japanese  razzia  at  the 
Lyddft  airport. 

As  to  the  superpowers,  the  United  States 
seems  to  have  tacitly  dropped  the  'Rogers 
plan,  which  m  Israeli  eyes  smacked  of  an 
imposed  settlement.,  and  last  December  re- 
afflnned  its  unquestioning  support  of  Israel 
»lth  another  substantial  commitment  of 
Phantoms. 

It  is  not  believed  in  Israel  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  view  of  the  priority  it  clearly  at- 
taches to  better  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  will  now  encourage  any 
senous  violation  of  the  cease-fire  along  the 
Sues  Canal. 

Israel,  therefore,  has  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  on  the  military  score.  Inside  the 
country,  while  the  cost  of  living  is  high  and 
rising,  the  economy  is  booming.  New  housing 
li  growing  up  everywhere,  most  of  all  In  and 
around  Jerusalem.  Tourists  abound,  unde- 
terred by  threats  of  terrorism.  Unemploy- 
ment is  practically  nonexistent  and  the  Arab 
occupants  of  the  so-called  'administered 
zones,"  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  share  in 
this  prosperity  to  the  extent  of  having  steady 
jobs  and  higher  incomes  than  In  the  past. 
The  Israelis  are  encouraged  by  what  they  feel 
to  be  a  shift  in  sentiment  "from  hostility  to 
Indifference  "  among  this  population.  A  swell- 
ing stream  of  Arab  visitors  flows  across  the 
Allenby  bridge  from  Jordan  to  visit  relatives 
and  friends  on  the  West  Bank. 

Meanwhile  new  immigrants,  chiefly  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Romania,  arrive  In  in- 
creasing   numbers,    many    of    them    highly 
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quaUfied  people,  teachers,  engineers,  archi- 
tects, lawyers.  They  are  processed  through 
comfortable  and  efficient  ••al>»orptlon  cen- 
ters'  where  they  are  taught  Hebrew  and  very 
rapidly  prepared  for  productive  assimilation 
in  the  life  of  the  country.  As  one  Israeli 
pomted  out,  "the  melting  pot  is  a  pressure 
cooker." 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  view  of  all 
these  favorable  factors,  one  finds  a  mood  of 
quiet  confidence  almost  of  euphoria,  in 
Israel.  Certainly  Abba  Eban  continues  to  em- 
phasize Israel's  readiness  to  negotiate  with 
Its  Arab  neighbors,  particularly  Egypt,  either 
on  an  interim  or  a  permanent  settlement, 
either  directly  or  through  "close  proximity' 
talks  as  the  United  States  has  suggested. 

To  the  argument  that  the  Arabs  feel  that 
negotiation,  under  present  circumstances, 
would  merely  amount  to  capitulation — since 
Israeli  leaders  have  announced  their  firm 
intention  to  hold  onto  certain  territories 
which  the  Arabs  absolutely  refuse  to  concede 
—Mr.  Eban  replies  that  the  essence  of  real 
negotiation  is  concession  by  both  sides,  that 
recent  German  and  Vietnamese  experiences 
suggest  that  prior  positions  are  not  neces- 
sarily rigidly  adhered  to,  that  even  small 
steps  forward  create  a  climate  for  larger 
steps,  and  that  in  any  case  negotiation  is  far 
better  for  both  sides  than  fighting. 

Among  most  Israelis  with  whom  I  talked, 
however,  while  I  found  a  slmUar  willingness 
to  negotiate,  I  found  two  other  states  of  mind 
predominant:  First,  the  conviction  that  re- 
tention of  a  significant  part  of  the  "adminis- 
tered territories"  Is  essential  to  Israeli  secur- 
ity and  that  there  Is  no  reliable  substitute 
for  such  territorial  changes;  second,  the  rec- 
ognition that,  in  view  of  this  fact  and  the 
profound  psychological  mistrust  between  the 
two  sides,  the  gap  between  them  Is  still  too 
great  to  permit  any  negotiation  to  succeed  In 
the  near  future,  'While  the  extent  of  the  ter- 
ritories Israel  would  Insist  on  armexlng  was 
not  spelled  out  to  me.  It  is  apparent  they 
would  Include  Sharm  el  Sheikh  and  some  as- 
sured access  to  it,  former  Arab  Jerusalem 
and  its  surroundings,  the  Golan  Heights, 
and  presumably  significant  parts  of  the  West 
Bank,  These  go  far  beyond  the  "Insubstan- 
tial' changes  Secretary  Rogers  proposed  two 
and  a  half  years  ago. 

In  a  sense  this  position  or  mood  represents 
a  substantial  shift  from  that  which  prevaUed 
immediately  foUowlng  the  Six -Day  war.  At 
that  time  the  emphasis  was  on  a  durable 
peace  with  the  Arabs,  "reciprocal,  binding, 
contractual  agreements"  between  them  and 
Israel,  an  end  to  the  insecurity  of  armistices, 
truces,  and  cease-fires. 

When  Egyptian  President  Sadat  last  year, 
however,  offered  "a  peace  agreement  with 
Israel,"  plus  International  guarantees.  It  be- 
came apparent  that  this  was  no  longer  the 
main  Israeli  objective.  The  lapse  of  time  had 
brought  about  a  psychological  evolution.  It  Is 
now  emphasized  that  Arab  governments  are 
unstable,  that  new  ones  might  easUy  disavow 
agreements  sincerely  made  by  the  present 
ones,  that  International  guarantees  proved 
valueless  m  1967  and  well  might  again. 

To  the  generaU  in  particular,  but  to  most 
of  public  opinion  as  well,  the  present  mili- 
tary lines — even  though  unaccepted  by  the 
other  side — represent  the  best  possible,  the 
only  certain  assurance  of  Israel's  sectirlty. 
ine  tacit  hope  In  the  back  of  moet  every- 
one's mind  Is  that  in  the  course  of  time  the 
Arabs,  once  convinced  they  have  no  real  al- 
ternative, wlU  at  last  accept  them,  or  at  least 
accept  new  lines  so  drawn  as  to  meet  what 
Israel  profoundly  believes  Ita  security  re- 
quires. 

This  is  the  Israeli  point  of  view  as  I  see  It. 
After  visits  to  one  or  two  more  Arab  coun- 
tries, an  effort  will  be  made  in  this  column 
to  sum  up  the  situation  throughout  the  Mid- 
dle  East  and  to  estimate  the  chances  for 
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peace  In  the  ne»r  and  the  more  distant  fu- 
ture. 


CONCERN  OF  VETERANS 
ORGANIZATIONS 


HON.  EllA  T.  GRASSO 

or    CONNBCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  20,  1972 

Mrs,  GRASSO,  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  congressional  recess,  the  national 
veterans  organizations  held  annual  meet- 
ings in  my  State.  These  include  the 
American  Legion.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
•Wars  of  the  United  States,  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  and  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 

The  resolutions  which  were  adopted 
gave  expression  to  concerns  of  the  mem- 
oershlp  for  our  beloved  country,  to  which 
their  contribution  is  manifest  by  their 
military  service  and  personal  commit- 
ment. The  resolutions  express  as  well 
their  involvement  and  support  for  vet- 
erans programs,  and  serve  as  a  continu- 
ing reminder  of  our  enduring  obllgatlona 
and  responsibilities  to  every  veteran. 

The  positions  which  these  organiza- 
tions express  encompass  matters  of  vital 
concern  to  every  American.  I  am  proud 
to  present  to  ray  colleagues  the  conclu- 
sions of  their  deliberations  on  a  wide 
range  of  resolutions. 

The  American  Legion,  Department  of 
Cormectlcut  opposes  "any  attempt  to 
grant  amnesty  or  freedom  from  prosecu- 
tion to  those  men  who  either  by  lllegaUjr 
avoiding  the  draft  or  desertions  from  the 
Armed  Forces  failed  to  fulfill  their  mili- 
tary obligations  to  the  United  States." 

The  American  Legion  also  stated  sup- 
port for  legislation  to  return  Memorial 
Day  to  May  30  and  Veterans  Day  to  No- 
vember 11  of  each  year.  Important  reso- 
lutions request  from  the  Congress  funda 
to  provide  vocational  training  and  re- 
training for  veterans  of  any  war  who 
need  such  training,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  veterans  who  served  before  Janu- 
ary 31, 1955. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  Department  of  Connecti- 
cut, passed  a  resolution  stating  that  "no 
form  of  general  or  selective  amnesty  be 
granted  to  all  or  any  of  the  draft  dodg- 
ers or  deserters  until,  first,  the  U.S.  com- 
bat role  In  Vietnam  has  drawn  com- 
pletely to  a  close;  and,  second,  our  pris- 
oners have  been  returned  to  our  shores 
and  a  valid  accounting  has  been  made 
of  our  'missing  in  action'."  This  resolu- 
tion further  states  that  only  after  these 
conditions  have  been  fulfilled  "should  a 
deliberate  case-by-case  review  be  under- 
taken."   

In  another  resolution,  the  VFW  asked 
the  President  to  request  that  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations  fully 
use  the  power  of  his  office  to  secure  in- 
spections of  POW  facilities  by  the  Inter- 
national Bed  Cross ;  immediate  release  of 
sick  and  wounded  prisoners :  proper  food 
and  medical  treatment;  regular  exchange 
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of  mall  between  prisoners  and  families: 
immediate,  accurate  verification  of 
names  of  all  prisoners;  and  strict  adher- 
ence to  every  provision  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  pertaining  to  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war.  The  VFW  further 
requested  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  "utilize  all  means  neces- 
sary to  Insure  the  safety  of  POW's." 

The  VFW  focvised  on  the  need  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  veterans  programs. 
and  gave  considerable  attention  to  the 
need  to  improve  educational  benefits  and 
employment  opportunities  for  veterans. 
The  organization  petitioned  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  to  establish  a 
Veterans  Employment  Board  composed 
of  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Defense, 
and  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. The  Board  "would  establish  policy 
and  administer,  insofar  as  Federal  re- 
sponsibility is  concerned,  the  veterans 
job  placement  and  job  training  program 
of  the  Federal-State  Employment  Serv- 
ice System." 

The  VFVV  asked  Congress  to  allocate 
funds  to  the  Department  of  Labor  with 
specified  sums  set  aside  for  each  State 
employment  service  agency,  based  on  the 
agency's  estimate  of  veteran  need  and 
workload  for  the  sole  purpose  of  "pro- 
nding  fully  adequate  job  placement  and 
'ob  training  for  all  veterans  seeking  as- 
sistance through  the  public  employment 
service,  as  intended  by  existing  law."  A 
further  request  recommended  that  the 
position  of  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment Service  be  elevated  to  Assistant 
Secretary-  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  U.i- 
bor  or  the  equivalent,  "with  enforcement 
authority  for  all  veterans  rights  and 
services  within  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Public  Employment 
Service." 

.\nother  resolution  called  for  adequate 
fimding  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
the  Manpower  Administration,  the  Vet- 
erans' Employment  Service,  and  the  State 
emplo>Tnent  services  to  furnish  adequate 
personnel  required  to  perform  all  man- 
dated services  to  veterans  effectively. 

This  resolution  included  requests  for 
job  retraining  of  older  veterans.  Federal 
funding  to  create  additional  skill  devel- 
oping jobs  for  veterans  to  insure  place- 
ment of  all  those  seeking  jobs,  recog- 
nition of  the  rehabilitation  training 
needs  of  disabled  veterans,  and  expanded 
programs  and  .support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  as  well  as  community  and 
State  level  programs. 

The  VFW  requests  a  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  with  elevation  of  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  the 
position  of  Cabinet-level  Secretary. 
Their  resolution  requesting  vital  pro- 
gram changes  in  the  VA  medical  pro- 
gram to  insure  quality  medical  care  for 
veterans  includes  numerous  administra- 
tive changes  and  modifications  in  the 
present  program. 

Another  resolution  requested  that  in 
the  consideration  of  legislation  regard- 
ing national  health  insurance,  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  and  medical  care 
system  not  be  impaired  Other  important 
resolutions  request  the  VA  to  eliminate 
waiting  lists  at  VA  hospitals  and  liberal- 
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ize  social  security  benefits  as  well  as 
compensation,  pension,  and  insurance 
programs  administered  by  the  VA. 

The  VFW  supports  legislation  to: 
Equalize  military  retired  pay  by  recom- 
putation  on  the  military  pay  rates  cur- 
rently •n  effect  for  active  duty  personnel 
of  the  same  grade  or  rank  and  length  of 
service;  provide  for  a  military  survivor 
annuity  program  identical  to  the  civil 
service  annuity;  assure  veterans  rights 
in  civil  service  employment,  including 
extension  of  the  Veterans  Preference  Act 
to  agencies  presently  exempt  or  excluded 
from  its  provisions;  to  establish  at  least 
one  national  cemetery  in  every  State  and 
to  transfer  responsibilltv  for  operating 
and  maintaining  the  national  cemetery 
system  to  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Other  VFW  resolutions  Include  a  recom- 
mendation for  creating  a  suitable  medal 
for  prisoners  of  war  to  express  our  Na- 
tion's gratitude  for  "service  of  the  high- 
est order,"  and  statements  on  maintaln- 
mg  a  sufficient  mUitary  capability,  Mid- 
dle East  and  Southeast  Asia  policy,  and 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

The  Italian  American  War  Veterans, 
Department  of  Connecticut,  passed  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  cemetery  in  every  State. 
.\nother  resolution  requests  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  provide  adequate 
facilities  for  the  care  of  drug  addicted 
veterans. 

The  resolutions  put  forth  by  the  vet- 
erans organization  cover  a  wide  range  of 
important  matters.  They  deserve  the 
studied  consideration  of  every  Member 
of  Congress. 
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home  of  AHEPA  chapters  in  Milwaukee, 
flacine,  and  Fond  du  Lac. 

I  salute  a  fine  organization  on  its  50th 
anniversary,  and  take  special  note  of 
these  chapter  oflBcers  in  Wisconsin:  Mil- 
waukee— Frank  Dionesopoulos,  presi- 
dent;  James  Mahos,  vice  president; 
James  Jatteris,  secretarj'.  and  Steve  L 
Qineris,  treasurer;  Racine — George  T. 
Mouzes,  president;  Harry  Erriniades, 
vice  president;  Peter  Dess,  secretary,  and 
George  Conrad,  treasurer;  Fond  du 
Lac — Peter  Frank,  president;  Mike 
Poulos,  vice  president;  Sam  Bekearis, 
secretary-,  and  Nick  Frank,  treasurer. 


ORDER  OF  AHEPA  MARKS  ITS 
GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 


GEORGE  M.  MILLER 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  20,  1972 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  Wednes- 
day, July  26,  the  Order  of  Ahepa  will 
celebrate  its  golden  anniversary.  Since 
the  fraternal  group  was  founded  50 
yeai-s  ago  m  Atlanta,  Ga..  it  has  drawn 
Its  membership  mainly  from  among  men 
of  Greek  ethnic  heritage.  Indeed,  the 
name  AHEPA  is  an  acronym,  derived 
from  the  initial  letters  of  American  Hel- 
lenic Educational  Progressive  Associa- 
tion. 

But,  while  members  of  AHEPA  have 
mamtained  a  justifiable  pride  In  their 
Hellenic  heritage,  they  have  taken  a 
much  broader  role  on  the  American 
scene.  Thus,  AHEPA  has  stressed  that 
its  key  objectives  are  "to  promote  and 
encourage  loyalty  to  the  United  States 
of  America"  and  to  foster  participation 
by  its  members  in  the  political,  civic,  so- 
cial, and  commercial  fields.  Besides  un- 
dertaking a  host  of  worthwhile  projects 
at  the  local  level,  AHEPA  nationally  has 
contributed  financially  to  .such  causes  as 
the  relief  of  Florida  hurricane  victims 

and  Mississippi  flood  vnctims. 
We  in  Wisconsin  are  proud  to  be  the 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT -STIVES 
Thursday,  July  20,  1972 

Mr.  GUDE  Mr.  Speaker.  Takoma  Park, 
Md.,  has  lost  its  strong  and  active  mayor. 
George  M.  Miller,  a  believer  in  coopera- 
tion between  neighbors  and  between  the 
commumties  that  make  up  the  Greater 
Washington  area. 

Takoma  Park,  which  elected  him  to  10 
consecutive  terms  as  mayor,  will  miss 
him,  "is  will  many  others  who  knew  him 
through  the  National  League  of  Cities 
and  the  Metropolitan  Council  of  Govern- 
ments, which  he  served  as  vice  president 
and  treasurer. 

The  following  obituary  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  July  18,  lists  some  of  the 
accompli.shments  of  this  excellent  man: 
George  M.  Miller 
(By  Martm  Weill 
George   M.   Miller.   61,   the   mayor  of  Ta- 
koma Park  since   1954,  died   of  cancer  Ian 
night  at  Holy  Cross  Hospital.  He  had  been  re- 
elected in  March  to  his  10th  consecutive  two- 
•.ear  term  as  mayor. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  mayor,  a  part- 
time  past  that  pays  $1,200  annually.  Mr.  MU- 
ler  held  a  full-time  job  as  a  budget  officer 
for  the  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. 

A  native  of  Laurel.  Mr.  Miller  had  lived 
since  1939  in  Takoma  Park,  a  ..Ity  of  20.000 
with  a  two-square  mile  area  that  is  two 
Thirds  In  Montgomery  County  and  one  third 
la   Prince  George's  County. 

'He  was  constantly  trying  to  Improve  the 
city,"  cltv  councilman  and  mayor  pro-tem 
.John  D.  Roth  said  last  night.  Roth  was  named 
mayor  pro-tem  by  Mr.  MUler  In  late  June 
when  he  entered  the  hospital. 

In  the  nonpartisan  post  of  mayor,  Mr. 
Miller  was  credited  with  leadership  in  pro- 
riding  the  city  with  Its  own  public  library 
and  in  the  city's  azalea-planting  beautlflca- 
t Ion  programs. 

He  was  also  a  strong  opponent  of  plana 
to  route  the  proposed  North  Central  Free- 
way through  Takoma  Park.  Highly  contro- 
^erslal.  the  freeway  has  never  been  built. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Miller  Is  credited  with  a 
major  role  in  bringing  about  construction  oi 
a  new  $700,000  city  office  buUdlng  reoeaUy 
opened  in  Takoma  Park  at  Maple  Avenue 
and  Rte.  410.  „, 

A  past  president  of  the  Maryland  League  m 
Cities,  Mr.  MUler  had  also  been  a  memwr 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Natl«B»»i 
League  of  Cities,  and  had  been  secrettry- 
treasurer  of  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Council  of  Governments. 
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H,  was  a  graduate  of  St.  John's  College 
hS  ^hool  and  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Unl- 
7.r«  tv  Where  he  studied  accounting: 

During   world   War   11.   he   served   In   the 

^ur^"vo^"lncIude  his  wife,  Charlott*,  of 
^h^home  ftt  7506  Hancock  Ave,  Takoma 
P«k  tTo  soL  George  M.  Jr  .  of  Sliver  Sprine. 
^^cZL  of  St.  Marys  County,  Md.,  and 
6  daughter  Susan  of  the  home. 


SOUTHERN  AFRICA:  CONSTANT 
THEMES  IN  U.S.  POLICY 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1972 
Mr  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  rec- 
oeliizing  that  the  President's  Afncan 
Dohcv  has,  on  occasion,  been  misunder- 
stood and  misinterpreted.  I  would  like 
U)  place  in  the  Record  an  addre.ss  by  Mr. 
David  D  Newsoin.  As.sistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  African  Affairs,  entitled 
■Southern  Africa;  Constant  Themes  in 
US  Policy."  Mr.  Newsom's  address 
clearlv  sets  forth  the  convictions  and 
policies  of  this  administration  as  they 
concern  southern  Africa: 

SOUTHEHN  AFBICA:    CONSTANT  THEMES  IN 

U.S.  Policy 
Interest  here  at  home  in  a  meaningful  U.S. 
policy  u>wird  Africa  has  clearly  been  grow- 
ing m  recent  years  We  welcome  this  inter- 
est. We  feel  it  should  be  accompanied  by  an 
accurate  knowledge  and  an  Interested  under- 
sranding  ol  what  our  policy  Is. 

I  regret  to  say  that  our  policy  and  actions 
have  been  misunderstood  on  occasion  and 
misinterpreted.  It  is  not  my  purpose  here 
wday  to  make  a  partisan  speech.  As  the 
steward  of  our  African  policy  over  the  past 
three  yoars.  however.  I  should  like  to  take 
this  occasion  to  set  the  record  straight. 

The  growing  interest  In  .Africa  m  this 
country  was  manifested  most  dramatically 
during  the  last  weekend  in  May  when  a  con- 
ference of  400  black  Americans  at  Howard 
University  was  followed  by  an  impre.^sive 
demonstratJon  by  over  10,000  persons  in 
Washington  on  behalf  of  African  liberation. 
As  Is  natural  to  an  occasion  totally  di- 
rected to  one  area  of  policy,  there  were  many 
critical  of  official  policies — not  always,  how- 
ever, with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  the  pol- 
icies are  and  of  the  complexities  of  making 
that  policy.  Charges  ranged  from  "neglect" 
of  Africa  to  assertions  that  present  policies 
represented  a  shift  from  the  past  purposely 
In  favor  of  the  white-dominated  regimes  of 
southern  Africa  Quite  understandably  be- 
cause of  the  Identity  with  racial  problems, 
the  focus  of  attention  of  this  surging  int-er- 
est  in  Africa  Is  on  the  southern  portion 
of  the  continent. 

There  have  been  other  manifestations  of 
both  ilslng  Interest  and  serious  misconcep- 
tion. The  New  York  Times  of  AprU  2  high- 
lighted what  it  called  the  deliberate  Increase 
of  contacts  and  communication  with  the 
white-dominated  regimes  of  southern  Africa. 
A  atatement  Issued  through  the  office  of  Con- 
sraani&n  Dlggs  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
of  Africa  spoke  of  "collaboration"  with  the 
white  regimes. 

There  has  also  been  criticism  from  those 
who  dislike  our  policies  on  the  grounds  that 
tliMe  policies  do  not  sufficiently  recognize 
certain  of  our  Interests  in  southern  Africa. 
^i^lvAted  by  concern  over  strategic  or  eco- 
aomie  conslderatlonB,  by  basic  sympathlea 
with  the  white  populations  of  the  area,  or  by 
reluctance  to  see  us  become  Involved  In  prob- 
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lems  of  distant  regions,  many  express  their 
disapproval  of  traditional  U.S.  restraint  to- 
ward  the  regimes  of  southern  Africa.  Individ- 
ual American  attitudes  toward  this  area  vary 
widely.  Those  making  policy  are  In  the  mid- 
dle. 

To  set  the  record  straight  on  what  our 
policies  can  be  and  what  they  are,  let  us 
examine  first  those  element*  that  have  been 
corisiaiit  m  US-  policy  toward  s-juthern 
.Africa  since  the  late  Fifties. 

First  the  United  States  Oovermnent  has 
consistently  supported  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  for  all  peoples  In  Africa. 

Second,  we  have  strongly  and  actively  in- 
dicated our  abhorrence  of  the  Institution  of 
apartheid. 

Third  we  have  consistently  favored  peace- 
ful change  m  southern  Africa  through  sup- 
porting constructive  alternatives  to  the  use 

of  force.  ,      . 

Our  implementation  of  these  principles  has 
been  governed,  lor  more  than  a  decade  and 
through  several  Administrations,  by  our  rec- 
ognition of  four  realities: 

One  as  a  nation,  we  have  complex  world- 
wide relationships.  Our  response  to  the  needs 
of  one  area  freouently  is  limited  by  our  inter- 
ests In  another.  For  example,  the  difference 
between  interests  In  Europe  and  In  Africa 
has  affected  our  position  In  both. 

TWO.  we  are  dealing  In  southern  Africa 
with  governments  which  react  strongly  to 
outside  pressures  and  are  not  easily  suscepti- 
ble to  persuasion. 

Tliree.  we  are  dealing  with  complex  socle- 
ties,  not  with  the  interest  of  one  race,  but  of 
many.  Justice  requires  a  consideration  of 
the  future  of  all. 

Pour,  there  are  many  real  limitations  on 
the  extent  to  which  we  can  Influence  the 
situation,  both  In  terms  of  what  might  be 
supported  domestically  and  of  what  we  might 
be  able  to  do  In  Africa. 

The  actions  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  this 
area  over  the  past  three  years  have  been 
consistent  with  these  general  policy  lines 
and  limitations  laid  down  in  the  years  Just 
after  the  emergence  of  Independent  Africa. 
By  the  strict  maintenance  of  arms  embar- 
goes toward  both  South  Africa  and  the  Portu- 
guese territories,  we  have  tangibly  demon- 
strated our  support  for  self-determination 
and  our  desire  to  avoid  any  support  either 
for  the  imposition  of  apartheid  or  the  con- 
tinuation of  colonial  rule. 

The  maintenance  of  an  arms  embargo  may 
sound  like  a  passive  act.  It  Is  not.  It  requires 
constant  vigilance  over  shipments  to  the 
area.  It  means  considerable  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  U.S.  exporters  who  have  seen  sub- 
stantial sales  in  southern  Africa  go  to  coun- 
tries leas  conscientious  about  the  embargo 
and  less  criticized  by  the  Africans.  It  means 
a  continuing  effort  on  our  part  to  explain  to 
those  in  this  country  opposed  to  the  embar- 
goes the  absolute  necessity  of  malntalntag 
them  In  terms  of  our  wider  interests  in 
Africa.  We  believe  this  policy  has  been  ef- 
fective. No  proof  has  ever  been  presented 
that  any  weapons  have  gone  from  the 
United  States  to  southern  Africa  since  the 
embargoes  were  established  in  1963. 

The  mamtenance  of  the  arms  embargo  has 
been  accompanied,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
South  Africa,  bv  a  strict  limitation  on  con- 
tact with  that  country's  mUltary.  Because 
we  have  not  wished  to  risk  subjecting  our 
men  to  apartheid,  we  have  since  1967  avoided 
UJS  naval  visits  to  South  African  ports  de- 
spite the  frequent  need  for  U.S.  Navy  transit 
of  this  area.  This  has  added  to  logistical  prob- 
lems for  the  Navy. 

The  U.S.  Embassv  and  the  U.S.  Consulates 
General  In  South  "Africa  continue  to  con- 
stitute significant  bridges  between  the  races 
In  that  country.  Multi-racial  entertaining. 
contact  with  South  Africans  of  all  races, 
and  the  facUltatlon  of  such  contacts  for 
American  visitors  In  the  country  leave  little 
doubt  as  to  where  the  United  States  stands 
with  respect  to  apartheid.  The  record  of  the 
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U.S.  mlsalon  in  this  regard  is  In  important 
respects  a  unique  one. 

We  have,  further,  durtog  the  past  three 
years  sought  to  add  new  dimensions  to  thaw 
efforts. 

We  have  expanded  our  contacts  with  all 
elemento  of  the  South  African  population. 
We  have  offered  significant  members  of  the 
South  African  majority  the  opportunity  to 
visit  thU  country.  During  the  past  three 
rears,  we  have  had  *5  official  visitors  from 
South  Africa,  of  whom  30  have  been  from 
the  black,  colored  and  Indian  communities. 
Many  of  the  white  as  well  as  the  black  and 
colored  South  Africans  whom  we  have  in- 
vited here  have  been  persons  deeply  involved 
in  seeking  alternauves  to  apartheid. 

It  is,  perhaps,  pertinent  that  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  South  Africa  felt  obliged  to  point 
out  to  his  parliament  on  May  6  that  present 
VS.  policy  did  not  accept  the  South  African 
approach  to  evolution  within  that  country, 
but  sought,  through  persuasion,  to  bring 
about  peau*ful  change. 

We  have  befrun  to  break  down  racial  bar- 
riers regarding  the  assignment  of  American 
official  personnel  to  South  Africa.  Black  dip- 
lomatic couriers  have  now  been  placed  on  the 
runs  to  South  Africa.  Three  black  Foreign 
Service  officers  have,  durmg  the  past  year, 
been  on  temporary  duty  assignments  in  the 
Republic.  Black  Americana  have  been  sent  to 
South  Africa  under  our  official  cultural  ex- 
change program. 

In  the  case  of  Namibia,  or  South  West 
.Africa,  we  strongly  supported  the  proposal  at 
the  United  Nations  to  have  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  take  up  the  question  of 
South  Africa's  continued  admmistratlon  of 
the  territory.  We  accepted  the  Courts  con- 
clusions that  South  Africa's  mandate  over 
the  territory  was  terminated  and  that  South 
.Africa's  continued  presence  there  is  lUegal. 
We  alone  among  major  countries  have  tak- 
en the  position  of  dlscourairing  any  new  In- 
vestment in  the  territory  We  encovirage  U.S 
firms  already  in  Namibia  to  set  the  pace  in 
improved  eniployee  relations.  We  consistently 
have  supported "  the  U.N.'s  responsibility  in 
the  territory. 

In  our  support  for  alternatives  in  southern 
Africa,  we  have  increased  our  assistance 
dramatically  to  the  smaller  majority-ruled 
states  of  southern  Africa:  Botswana.  Lesotho, 
and  Swaziland.  We  will.  In  July,  be  slgnmg 
a  $12,000,000  loan  agreement  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  road  imklng  Botswana  to  Zam- 
bia and  providing  alternative  economic  out- 
lets for  that  nation.  In  1971  for  the  flrspt 
time,  we  appointed  an  Ambassador,  a  black 
American,  to  represent  us  in  these  three 
countries. 

In  the  continuing  mterplay  of  U.S.  later- 
ests.  decisions  must  be  made  In  which  one  set 
of  interests  may  prevail — in  any  specific 
case — over  another,  in  the  region  of  southern 
Africa  there  are  five  areas  In  particular  where 
conflicting  Interests  have  affected  policies — 
m  every  administration.  For  aouthem  Africa 
has  in  the  past  fifteen  years  presented  par- 
ticularly difficult  policy  problems:  the  Por- 
tuguese territories,  relations  with  the  libera- 
tion movements,  pressures  at  the  United 
Nations,  Rhodesia,  and  Investment  In  South 
Africa  are  some  of  these. 

Critics  of  US.  policies  seek  to  take  isolated 
decisions  in  these  problem  areas  and  read 
into  them  a  basic  change  In  the  couiw  of 
U.S.  African  policy  In  doing  so  they  tend  to 
neglect  decisions  which  with  equal  logic 
point  In  the  opposite  direction. 

In  the  more  extreme  form,  a  few  critics 
have  claimed  that  there  Is  a  consclou-S  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment  at  this 
time  to  favor  the  white-ruled  governments  of 
southern  Africa.  I  have  had  to  deny  both  in 
Africa  and  in  this  country  that  we  have 
chosen  sides  In  the  southern  conflict,  and 
that  the  U.S.  would  Intervene  on  the  side  of 
the  white  regimes  In  the  event  of  trouble. 
There  Is  no  basis  for  such  assumptions. 
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They  ignore  the  large  and  growing  U.S.  in- 
tereat  In  Slack  Africa  and.  particularly,  our 
interest  In  the  majority-ruled  states  In 
southern  Africa.  They  Ignore  the  fact  that 
our  one  major  intervention  m  Africa.  :n  close 
collaboration  with  the  UN,  was  to  preserve 
the  unity  of  the  Congo— against  efforts  to 
dismember  it  supported  by  the  whlte-d:,mi- 
nated  regimes.  This  intervention  wa*  .  rdered 
by  President  Elsenhower  and  fully  supported 
and  earned  on  by  President  Kennedy 

The  most  dlfflcult  area  relates  to  our  rela- 
tions with  Portugal.  Portugal  Is  an  ally,  a 
charter  member  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  For  more  than  two  decades,  we 
have  enjoved  the  use  of  base  facilities  in  the 
Azores.  Portuguese  Islands  in  the  mld-Atlan- 
tlc.  These  base  facilities  are  of  great  impor- 
tance to  our  anti-submarine  defenses  in  the 
race  of  a  growing  Soviet  submarine  presence 
in  the  area 

Although  our  last  formal  agreement  to  con- 
tinue stationing  forces  in  the  Azores  lapsed 
In  1963.  the  Portuguese  permitted  us  to  stay 
on  When  a  new  Portuguese  Government  took 
omce  in  196«,  It  ln«»««d  that  we  formalize 
our  preMiuse  In  the  Azores  by  renewing  the 
lapsed  agreement  We  ooncurred  and  also 
agreed  -o  a  related  request  that  we  examine 
areas  In  which  the  UtUted  States  oould  assist 
Portugal  in  economic  and  social  development. 
The  flnal  agreement  did  not  follow  the  usual 
pattern  of  granting  military  assistance  lor 
mUltarv  bases,  but  was  instead  solely  related 
to  economic  and  educational  development  la 
metropolitan  Portugal. 

Now  this  base  agreement  has  drawn  a  great 
deal  of  attention  and  has  attracted  sub- 
stantial comment,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Africa.  I  am  afraid  that  despite  our 
best  efforts  at  explaining  the  terms.  It  has 
been  greatly  misunderstood,  and  even  mis- 
represented. Much  of  the  confusion  has  con- 
cerned Export-Import  Bank  credits  for  Amer- 
ican exporters  competing  for  contracts  in 
Portugal  In  a  letter  to  the  Portuguese  on 
this  subject,  the  Secretary  of  State  said  that 
we  had  reviewed  a  number  of  development 
projects  that  they  had  In  mind  and  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  would  consider  flnauc- 
ing  exports  for  those  projects  In  accordance 
with  the  usual  loan  criteria  and  practices  of 
the  Bank.  Export-Import  Bank  faculties  have 
always  been  available  for  VS.  firms  seeking 
business  in  Portugal  and  this  agreetoent  rep- 
resented absolutely  no  change  in  that  policy. 
No  commitment  was  made  to  extend  credits 
in  any  amount,  only  to  consider  applications 
as  before. 

The  principal  objection  voiced  against  the 
agreement  holds  chat  It  releases  Portuguese 
resources  for  use  in  the  African  wars.  But  in 
fact.  Portugal  has  large  exchange  reeerves.  as 
the  result  of  conservative  flscal  policies.  Our 
refusal  to  grant  credit  would  not  lead  others 
to  do  the  same.  There  is  no  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  our  withholding  credit  would  In 
any  sense  deter  the  Portuguese  from  pursu- 
ing their  present  policies  In  Africa. 

We  recognize  that  the  question  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Portugal  and  with  Portuguese 
.Africa  18  becoming  increasingly  an  emotional 
Issue  in  this  country.  Closely  related  to  this 
13  the  question  of  our  relation  with  all  liber- 
ation movements  In  Africa.  Many  in  Africa 
and  America  Judge  one's  attitude  toward  the 
southern  .\frlcan  issues  as  a  whole  by  the  at- 
titude taken  toward  the  liberation  move- 
ments and  their  leaders. 

The  .African  movements  targeted  against 
the  several  parts  of  white-ruled  southern 
.Africa  vary  widely  In  size,  effectiveness,  co- 
hesion, and  activity  Those  targeted  against 
•-he  Portuguese  territories  appear  to  be  mili- 
tarily the  moet  active.  They  are  receiving 
help  from  the  Soviet*  and  Chinese.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  movements  seek  contacts  with  and 
help  from  the  West. 

The  queatlon  of  U.S.  official  relations  with 
leaders  of  opposition  movements  In  colonial 
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territories  has  always  posed  a  dilemma  for 
American  policy  makers.  It  was  true  in  the 
Plftle*  with  respect  particularly  to  North 
Africa.  It  has  been  no  less  true  throughout 
the  Sixties  and  today  in  that  part  of  Africa 
still   under  colonial   or  white  domination. 

These  movements  are  a  political  fact.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  absence  of  contact  or  sup- 
port from  us  leaves  the  leaders  subject  to 
certain  other  outside  influences.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  U.S.  has  traditionally  been  unwill- 
ing to  recognize  opposition  elements  In  colo- 
nial territories  until  an  internationally  rec- 
ognized transfer  of  power  has  taken  place. 
That  situation  still  prevails  today.  Neverthe- 
less, In  such  areas,  as  in  the  past,  both  U.S. 
Qovernment  and  private  organizations  seek 
opportunities  to  help  with  appropriate  hu- 
manitarian and  educational  assistance  to 
refugees  affected  by  the  conflicts. 

The  problem  in  the  United  Nations  Is  par- 
ticularly difficult. 

We  have  a  basic  sympathy  with  the  as- 
pirations of  the  Africans  to  see  an  end  to 
apartheid  and  colonial  goverrmient.  and  to 
see  a  greater  recognition  of  the  need  for 
racial  Justice  and  equality.  Most  African  lead- 
ers understand  and  appreciate  this.  At  the 
same  time,  because  of  ovir  own  traditions 
and  historical  experience,  they  expect  more 
of  the  United  States — more  than  they  expect 
of  others.  We  cannot  always  meet  these  ex- 
pectations. 

During  1971,  If  we  take  together  General 
.Assembly  and  Security  Cotincll  votes  on 
African  issues,  we  voted  for  15  specific  African 
proposals,  against  11,  and  abstained  on  12. 

Many  Africans  believe  this  record  Is  Inade- 
quate. Yet.  underlying  the  careful  consider- 
ation given  each  vote,  was  a  deep  dedication 
to  many  of  the  same  principles  motivating 
African  representatives  and  our  desire,  when- 
ever possible,  to  vote  with  the  Africans.  Iron- 
ically, we  could  have  voted  for  most  of  these 
proposals  if  only  one  or  two  extreme  or  un- 
realistic teaturee  had  been  eliminated.  We 
were  able  to  negotiate,  however,  in  many 
cases,  agreements  on  language  changes  so 
we  oould  vote  with  the  Africans.  Many  of  the 
problems  we  had  did  not  relate  to  Africa 
per  ae,  but  Involved  broader  questions.  They 
related  to: 

Our  desire  to  avoid  establishing  world-wide 
legal  precedents  which  could  affect  broader 
U.S.  ajjd  U.N.  Interests; 

The  need  to  verify  facts  before  condemn- 
ing another  state; 

Otir  deep  concern  over  Increases  in  the 
budget  of  the  United  Nations. 

With  regard  to  Rhodesia,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  sought  to  support  United  Nations 
economic  sanctions  as  an  alternative  to  a  vio- 
lent solution  and  as  a  form  ^f  pressure  on 
the  Smith  regime  to  negotiate  a  new  basis 
for  independence.  We  closed  our  Consulate  In 
Rhodesia.  We  closed  off  all  contact  with  the 
Smith  regime.  We  enforced  sanctions  against 
RhodesU  as  conscientiously  as  any  nation, 
and  more  so  than  most 

This  has  not  been  a  universally  popvilar 
policy  In  this  country.  There  are  those  who 
dislike  the  idea  of  sanctions  agaUist  anyone, 
those  who  are  aware  of  extensive  violations 
by  other  countries,  those  whose  own  interests 
have  in  some  way  been  affected,  and  still 
others  who  are  dlsUlusloned  with  the  United 
Nations  and  opposed  to  the  concept  of  United 
Nations  mandatory  action  Infringing  on  the 
United  States. 

There  are  those  who  deplore  the  fact  that 
while  other  countries  have  been  Ignoring 
sanctions  with  Impunity,  the  United  States 
was  forced  to  pay  higher  prices  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  strategic  materials.  These  attitudes 
resulted  In  the  action  of  the  Congress  last 
year  to  exempt  strategic  materials  from  Rho- 
deslan  sanctions  and  allow  their  Importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  unless  there  la 
a  similar  embargo  on  such  materials  from 
Communist  countries.  Efforts  this  year  to 
obtain  the  repeal  of  the  resultant  legisla- 
tion have  not  been  successful. 
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This  move  has  catiaed  adverse  reaction!  In 
Africa.  It  created  a  contradiction  between  our 
domestic  and  international  obligations.  It 
came  at  a  time  when  Britain  was  seeking  t 
settlement  with  Rhodesia  and  undoubt«dly 
led  the  Rhodeslans  for  a  time  to  believe  thtX 
sanctions  as  a  whole  were  visibly  crumbling. 
While  there  have  been  far  more  extensive 
sanctions  violations  by  others,  this  open  and 
official  US  act  has  made  us  appear  the  prin- 
cipal culprit,  In  New  York  and  In  Africa, 
condemned  by  resolutions  both  in  the  UJJ. 
and  m  the  Organization  of  African  Unity.  I 
dislike  deeply  seeing  ourselves  In  this  posi- 
tion. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  question  of  U£.  In- 
vestments  In  South  Africa.  There  are  those 
who  see  the  failure  of  the  US  Government 
to  seek  to  restrict  such  investments  as  an 
Indication  of  sympathy  for  the  policies  of 
South  Africa.  There  are  those  who  assume 
that  the  presence  of  these  Investments  auto- 
matically means  that  we  will  Intervene  in 
the  event  of  trouble  In  that  area.  Neither  as- 
sumption Is  correct. 

Here  again,  the  record  needs  to  be  set 
straight : 

First,  U.S.  Investment  In  South  Africa  rep- 
resents only  16  per  cent  of  total  foreign  In- 
vestment  In  that  country.  It  represents  only 
a  fourth  of  total  VS.  Investment  In  Africa— 
a  ratio  that  is  decreasing  all  the  time.  It 
Is  not  likely  that  U.S.  withdrawal  of  this  In- 
vestment— assuming  this  were  feasible— 
would  force  change  In  South  Africa.  There 
Is  no  valid  basis  for  speculating  that  the 
U.S.  would  take  extraordinary  measures  to 
protect  this  investment  In  the  event  of  civil 
or  other  disturbance  when,  among  other 
factors,  more  substantial  investment  In  the 
rest  of  the  continent  would  need  to  be 
weighed  In  the  balance. 

Secondly,  much  of  this  Investment  la 
linked  with  South  African  business  Inter- 
ests; withdrawal  would  not  be  easy  even  If 
the  US.  had  authority  to  force  withdrawal 
by  American  companies.  New  U.S.  Invest- 
ment In  South  Africa  comes  to  a  large  extent 
from  current  profits  of  U.S.  firms  operating 
there. 

Thirdly,  the  United  States  does  not  en- 
courage Investment  In  South  Africa  nor  ex- 
tend guarantees  covering  such  Investment. 
It  Is  the  economic  situation  in  that  country 
that  attracts  Investment. 

Fourthly.  whUe  there  Is  debate  In  the  U.8. 
and  In  South  Africa  on  this  point,  our  sound- 
ings Indicate  that  the  black  and  colored 
populations  of  South  Africa  do  not  want  to 
see  U.S.  Investment  withdrawn.  The  major- 
ity see  U.S.  Investment  as  a  constructive 
force;  they  wish  to  see  It  remain  and  m»k» 
an  Impact  on  that  society. 

The  United  States  Government,  there- 
fore, neither  encourages  nor  discourages  In- 
vestment In  South  Africa.  It  does  encourage 
U.S.  firms  that  are  there  to  lead  the  way  In 
upgrading  the  status  of  non-white  worken 
and  in  contributions  to  social  and  educa- 
tional improvement.  It  Is  a  misleading  over- 
simplification to  suggest  that  the  presence 
of  that  investment  either  draws  us  Into  the 
conflict  of  races  in  that  area  or  commits  u» 
to  a  policy  favorable  to  apartheid. 

The  southern  African  aspect,  however,  is 
not  the  only  element  In  U.S.  policy  toward 
Africa.  There  are  41  Independent  African 
states  other  than  South  Africa.  In  many  ol 
them  we  have  major  Interests  and  !«'««■ 
ments.  We  desire  satisfactory  relations  wltn 

all.  ,,„ 

Cliches  exist  about  this  aspect  of  our  policy 
as  well.  People  speak  of  "neglect,"  and  'low 
orlorlty."  The  facts  do  not  bear  this  out. 

With  patient  effort,  we  have  establlshea 
reasonably  satisfactory  relations  with  all  uui 
one  of  these  states.  We  have.  In  the  pft»t 
three  vears,  resumed  diplomatic  relations 
with  Mauritania.  We  have  strengthened  our 
relations  with  Algeria  and  the  Sudan,  despite 
the  continued  absence  of  formal  diplomatic 
ties.  Of  all  the  states  In  Africa,  only  In  Congo 
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,^„,,    do    we    not    have  *e»«Jnable 

iSrrSe  t^^P  and  a  rea«,n.bly 


«1^  Stto^^come  the  attention  we 
*^^n  w  them  and  to  their  citizens  as 
'TmCt  memb^  of  the  world  com^nlty^ 
'^S.^  from  Its  inception.  recognlz*d  the 
^^tlon  of  African  Unity  as  a  forward- 
S?!nstltutlon  representing  the  common 
^^«?ts  and  Identities  of  Africans, 
"'^ugh   viLlts,   correspondence,    and   the 
J^~"  our  diplomatic  missions    we   have 
^hitoi^  bonds  of  friendship  and  common 
?^»^  whlcb     bell«    ^"^y    suggestion    of 
n^t  The  Ambassador  of  one  of  the  most 
^l^t  Mrlcan  countries  recently  told  one 
^nTofflcers  that  be  was  preparing  a  memo- 
SXm  for^ls  government  emphasizing  the 
J^  of  attention  given  both  personaUy  to 
St^nd  to  the  needs  and  Interests  of  Africa 
Tt^  in  the  U.S.  Qovernment.  We  are  In 
Lnimmng     correspondence      with     several 
Sn  heads  of  state.  Including  one  frona 
Ser  militant  government  who  whUe  not 
»m,lng  with  all  that  we  are  doing,  empha- 
tS^hU  appreciation  for  the  attention  we 
ri«  to  him  and  to  the  needs  of  his  country. 
^7n  the  last  analysis,  each  African  leader 
olaces  the  greatest  emphasis  on  the  needs  of 
^^Zn  countr>-.  particularly  In  the  d««Pe«te 
,— rch  for  the  means  of  development.  Here, 
ihaTls  neither  neglect  nor  low  priority  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States. 

During  a  period  of  Increasing  disillusion- 
ment with  foreign  aid  and  of  declining  over- 
all appropriations,  we  have  been  able  to 
maintain  assistance  to  the  African  countries 
at  ft  constant  level.  In  1972.  In  fact,  the  over- 
aU  sum  was  the  highest  since  1968.  Our  role 
was  part  of  an  international  effort  which 
gives  the  African  continent  the  highest  per 
capita  development  aid  in  the  world. 

The  United  States  follovirs  policies  In  Africa 
today  which  are  consistent  with  the  main 
themes  of  that  policy  since  the  late  Fifties. 
It  follows  policies  which  give  us  a  meaning- 
ful relationship  with  a  continent  Increas- 
ingly Important  In  terms  of  both  trade.  In- 
vestment, and  Its  role  on  the  International 
stage.  

CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
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claimed  anew  every  year  since  then,  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  discharge  that 
responsibUity.  The  third  week  of  each 
July  in  America  is  devoted  to  the  recog- 
nition of  Eastern  Europe's  servitude  un- 
der the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  years  since  World  War  II.  Rus- 
sia has  consolidated  her  power  over  her 
satellites  by  ever>-  means  available,  us- 
ing military  force  and  economic  domina- 
tion to  insure  that  none  of  the  captive 
nations  strays  too  far  from  Moscow's 
party  line.  In  the  name  of  "the  bonds  of 
fraternal  socialism."   the   Kremlin   has 
cynically  and.   in  some  cases,  brutally 
suppressed  the  stirrings  of  independent 
nationalism  in  the  Eastern  bloc.  In  the 
face  of  such  naked  aggression  as  the 
Russians  showed  in  Hungary   in   1956 
and  Czechoslovakia  in  1968,  the  satel- 
lite peoples  continue  to  struggle  for  some 
small    measure    of    freedom    from    the 
Soviet  stranglehold.  Voices   of  protest 
are  even  heard  from  time  to  time  from 
within  Russia  herself.  They  have  not 
prevailed,  they  are  repeatedly  silenced, 
but  they  carmot  be  permanently  oblit- 
erated. ^, 

Despite  their  failures,  however,  they 
are  not  forgotten.  We  celebrate  their 
unquenchable  hopes,  their  bravery  and 
tenacity  each  year  at  this  time,  and  we 
offer  them  the  only  true  fraternal  soU- 
darity  they  are  likely  to  find  in  the  world. 
We  will  continue  to  remember  their  lost 
freedoms  and  to  remind  the  rest  of  the 
world  of  their  sufferings  until  they  es- 
cape from  captivity  and  are  restored  to 
the  blessings  of  liberty. 
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A  GOOD  REPUBLICAN  MONTANAN 
COMMENTS  ON  SENATOR  McOOV- 
ERN-S  ACCEPTANCE  SPEECH 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19,  1972 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  is  known  throughout  the 
world  for  many  things— military  power, 
Industrial  technology,  material  abun- 
dance. These  characteristics  are  most 
readily  apparent  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  provide  the  focus  for  envy  and  emu- 
lation by  less  developed  nations.  The 
American  way  of  life  is  unique,  how- 
ever, for  far  more  basic  reasons  than 
these.  Ours  is  the  only  nation  in  history 
to  have  established  a  free  republic,  main- 
tained our  liberties  inviolate,  and  es- 
caped conquest  by  a  foreign  power. 

This  great  good  fortune  carries  with 
it  attendant  obligations.  The  United 
States  is  virtually  the  only  country 
strong  enough  to  defend  the  principles 
of  freedom  without  regard  to  the  threat 
of  force.  It  Is  our  responsibility  to  exer- 
cise leadership  in  the  community  of  na- 
tions, to  reassert  our  commitment  to 
liberty  and  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of 
people  whom  oppression  forces  to  be 
silent.  Captive  Nations  Week,  established 
by  President  Eisenhower  in  1959  and  pro- 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or    CONKBCnCtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1972 
Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
commemoration  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  is.  in  contrast  to  many  of  our  na- 
tional observances,  not  a  time  for  cele- 
bration. It  is  rather  more  appropriate 
that  we  take  a  sober  look  at  the  number 
of  people  throughout  the  world  who  are 
denied  by  their  governments  the  basic 
freedoms  we  Americans  accept  so  un- 
questioningly. 

It  is  shameful  that  the  economic  and 
social  progress  which  has  made  America 
preeminent  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  cannot  be  more  widely  shared  with 
them.  It  carmot  be  shared  because  of  the 
unwillingness  of  many  nations  to  com- 
municate to  their  people  Information 
that  might  demonstrate  the  inadequacy. 
if  not  the  outright  lack,  of  safeguards  to 
individual  liberties  provided  by  their 
governments.  This  is  a  most  insidious 
form  of  communications  gap. 

President  Nixon,  by  seeking  to  extend 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China,  has  taken  the 
first  positive  step  to  close  this  gap.  In 
supporting  his  efforts,  I  believe  that  his 
policy  of  Increased  communication  with 
Commimlst  nations  can  only  help  to  in- 
sure that  we  need  not  observe  Captive 
Nations  Week  much  longer. 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

or  MoinAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  July  20.  2  972 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  provide  for  the  Ricord  the  following 
letter  and  comments  by  a  fine  American. 
Mr.  Jacques  Mangones.  who  is  a  proud 
citizen  and  a  Republican.  He  wanted  to 
refute  Senator  McGovkrk's  acceptance 
speech.  I  believe  he  should  have  that 
right  and  a  proper  forum.  Thus  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  his  statement  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  others  like 
him  who  have  become  U.S.  citizens  by 

choice : 

BtrmE.  Mont.. 

July  IS.  1972. 
Hon.  RICHAM)  Shottp. 
Longieortfi  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DBAS  8ie:  a*  one  of  yoiu  constituents  and 
a  fervent  admirer,  and  knowing  your  feeUngs 
for  the  people  of  your  district  and  your 
country,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending 
you  something  that  I  have  written  In  re- 
buttal to  Senator  McOoverns  acceptance 
speech.  Please  feel  free  to  use  It  In  any 
way  you  might  see  fit. 

As  you  probably  know  I  am  proud,  ex- 
tremely proud,  to  be  a  man.  a  United  SUtes 
Citizen,  and  a  Republican.  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
man  of  AXro-Prench  and  Spanish  decent.  I 
am  doubly  proud  of  my  citizenship  becauje 
I  am  a  citizen  by  choice  and  not  by  accident 
of  birth.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  Republican  be- 
cause I  believe  in  the  leaders  of  my  party 
from  my  Congresscoan  to  my  President.  And 
I  will  do  all  In  my  power  to  help  re-elect 
them  both. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jacqdes  Manconxs. 


Statembnt  bt  jAcgurs  Manconzs 
Although   Senator   McOovern    Is   a   Demo- 
crat,  I   had  given   him  credit   for   a  certam 
level  of  Intelligence  and  dignity  as  an  Amer- 
ican   citizen.    However    U    appears    that    the 
Senator    has    not    only    taken    leave    of    his 
senses,  he  wants  the  American  people  to  do 
the    same.    He    is    emulating     the    ostrich, 
(Which  might   very   well   become   the   motto 
of  the  "New  Democratic  Party),  by  sticking 
that  apparently  useless  appendage  above  his 
shoulders  Into  the  sand.  And  he  wants  the 
American  people  to  do  the  same.  He  does  so 
by   making   promises   that  he   knows  damn 
weU  he  cannot  keep.  Such  as,  promising  the 
people   to   bring   every   P.O.W.   home   within 
90  days  of  election.  Is  the  Senator  also  run- 
ning for  the  presidency  of  North  Vietnam? 
He   does   so    by    promising    a    Job   for   every 
American   not   working,  even  If  the  federal 
government  has  to  hire  them   How  does  the 
Senator  propoee  to  do  this  when  within  the 
same  breath  he  promises  tax  reform  which 
will   give   a   break  to   the   taxpayers.   Is   the 
Senator  dreaming  of  Robin   Hood   methods 
where  he  intend*  to  steal  from  the  rich  In 
order  to  give  to  the  welfare  people  who  have 
no  intention  of  letting  a  "good  thing"  go  by. 
I  submit  to  you  that  this  kind  of  false 
hope  building,  that  this  sort  of  harrange  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  Is  an  insult 
to  every   woU    balanced   and   well    thinking 
American.  The  Senator  s  Platform  is  not  go- 
ing to  unite  the  American  people  but  divide 
us,  by  creating  utter  chaoe.  Let  ua  rally  be- 
hind our  pi«aldeiit  and  re-elect  him  In  U>Ta. 
Stand  beblnd  tbe  BepubUcan  Party. 

For  Richard  M.  Nixon  does  not  support 
the  gay  liberation  movement.  Richard  M. 
Nixon  stands  for  proud  Americans  who  be- 
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lleve  in  honorable  peace.  Richard  M.  Nlxozi 
do«s  not  bellave  in  getting  down  on  his 
luieee  and  beg  to  anyone.  Richard  M.  Nixon 
believes  in  talking  man  to  man,  nation  to 
nation,  about  a  lontj  lasting  peace  without 
the  subjugation  of  his  or  any  other  people, 
including  South  Vietnam. 

Richard  M  Nuon  does  not  stand  for  draft 
doagers  or  deaerters.  He  doesn't  stand  for 
marijuana  or  abortion  advo.^ates  Richard  M 
Nixon  stands  for  a  people  that  will  ..land 
proud  on  their  feet,  with  a  clear  head  and 
a  clear  conscience.  If  the  Democrats  Instead 
of  passing  the  buck,  would  have  stood  be- 
hind their  President.  Richard  M.  Nixon 
would  have  done  even  more  'han  what  he 
had  promised.  For  he  has  kept  hLs  promises 
to  ua  to  th»  best  of  hU  ability.  Let  ua  stand 
behind  the  Republican  Party  and  elect  a 
majority  ot  our  candidates  to  Congress  and 
enable  Richard  M.  Nixon  to  keep  every  cam- 
paign promise  In  his  second  term." 


CONGRESS  MORAL  OBLIGATION 
TO  DISASTER  VICTIMS 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

or    SOtJTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  &F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1972 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
each  passing  day.  I  was  increasingly 
convinced  that  this  Congress  will  lend 
its  sympathj'  and  support  to  the  thou- 
sands of  families  who  have  been  brutal- 
ly victimized  by  disasters  this  year. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  sincerely 
wants  to  help.  It  Is  only  human  and  na- 
tural. 

The  question  remains,  what  kind  of 
help? 

The  emergency  needs  have  been  met. 
What  faces  us  now.  at  least  in  Rapid 
City.  S.  Dak.,  where  230  men,  women, 
and  children  perished,  is  the  massive  job 
of  rebuilding. 

But  we  cannot  rebuild  under  impos- 
sible conditions.  We  cannot  ask  the  busi- 
nessman who  lost  everything  but  his 
debts  to  start  over  without  some  kind  of 
significant  help. 

We  cannot  ask  the  thousands  of 
homeowners  who  lost  everything  to 
shoulder  a  new  mortgage  on  top  of  the 
mortgage  on  a  home  which  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  flood. 

The  arithmetic  of  that  asking  is  im- 
possible For  the  businessman,  it  means 
debt  far  in  excess  of  what  his  modest 
revenues  can  assume. 

For  the  homeowner,  it  means  month- 
ly payments  double  what  they  were,  on 
a  house  that  will  be  virtually  unsaleable 
because  of  the  mortgage  against  it.  paid 
for  by  a  lob  in  a  depressed  economy. 

We  need  to  wipe  the  slates  clean  for 
these  people.  These  families  have  en- 
dured grievous  loss  of  life  and  property 
which  stood  for  everything  they  had 
ever  worked  to  get. 

To  ask  them  to  step  into  debt  far  over 
their  heads  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  in 
order  to  continue  to  provide  for  their 
ffimilies  is  simply  asking  too  much. 

For  that  reason.  I  have  submitted  leg- 
islation which  would  provide  up  to  90 
percent  forgiveness  of  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration disaster  loans.  It  is  not  a 
wild-eyed,  radical  giveaway.  It  is  a  neces- 
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sary  step  to  get  a  flood-ravaged  American 
commimity  back  to  normal. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Jacobs,  a  young 
family,  lost  their  home  In  the  flood.  A 
recent  letter  they  sent  dramatizes  their 
situation,  shows  what  they  face,  and 
shows  the  encouraging  spirit  of  hope 
which  tills  Congress  has  a  moral  obUga- 
tlon  to  siistain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Mr.  Jacobs'  letter 
at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record  : 

Jvnt  30,  1972. 

Dkab  Jim:  We  would  like  to  otter  encour- 
agement to  your  relief  plans. 

Dave,  Ten.  Taml  and  I  all  escaped  from 
our  home  at  2932  West  Plorman  the  night 
of  the  Hood.  We  bought  our  home  In  August, 
1971,  and  upon  returning  June  10th,  found 
our  beautiful  "dream"  house  in  shambles. 
But.  at  least  we  had  our  lives.  It  was  only 
its  the  days  passed  that  we  are  beginning  to 
realize  what  we  have  lost.  Estimates  to  make 
our  home  livable  range  around  $10,000,  and 
this  does  not  Include  such  Items  as  furni- 
ture, antique,  and  loving  work  we  had  done 
steadily  since  buying  the  house.  Also,  we  still 
have  approximately  $17,000  left  on  our  mort- 
gage. For  a  family  as  young  as  ours,  this  la 
an  overwhelming  situation. 

I  know  you  have  heard  many  people  who 
are  m  the  same  situation.  I  only  mention  our 
particular  situation  so  that  you  will  know 
why  we  are  so  thankful  for  what  you  are 
trying  to  do  for  us, 

Wednesday  (June  28)  we  were  moved  Into 
our  HUD  trailer.  It  Is  sheer  heaven  to  have  a 
place  to  call  home  again.  Otir  two  little  girls 
are  already  starting  to  recover  from  the 
terrors  of  swirling  water  and  homeleesnesa. 

With  till  of  our  hearts  we  thank  you  for 
your  efforts.  Please  keep  fighting  for  us. 

Ted  and  Olive  send  their  best  to  you  and 
your  family. 

God  Bless  You. 

David  and  Linda  Jacobs  and  Oikls. 


July  20,  1972 


PLIGHT  FROM  THE  CITIES 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 


PRESERVING  A  FREE  PRESS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20.  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
held  that  one  oi  the  flnest  devices  for  en- 
suring an  orderly  system  of  change  in  our 
basic  institutions  is  a  free  press. 

Thus  I  was  alarmed  at  a  recent  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  that  declared  that 
newsmen  could  be  forced  to  reveal  their 
sources  by  the  courts. 

I  can  only  consider  that  ruling  to  be  a 
dangerous  and  serious  inroad  into  the 
integrity  of  the  first  amendment  of  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  Introducing  a 
bill  that  would  exempt  a  person  con- 
nected with  or  employed  by  the  news 
media  or  press  from  being  required  by  a 
court,  the  legislature,  or  any  administra- 
tive body  to  disclose  before  the  Congress 
or  any  other  Federal  court  or  agency,  any 
information  or  the  source  of  any  Infor- 
mation procured  for  publication  or 
broadcast. 

The  interest  of  the  public  in  having  a 
free,  unhampered  press  with  the  absolute 
ability  to  probe  and  reveal  malfeasance 
and  misfeasance  at  all  levels,  public  or 
private,  in  American  society,  far  out- 
weighs an^'  inconvenience  accorded  the 
enforcement  branch  of  justice  by  this 
accorded  privilege. 


or    CEOB.GIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  20,  1972 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  country 
over  several  decades  has  gradually  moved 
from  a  rural  to  a  predominantly  urban 
society.  This  movement  has  caused  many 
problems  for  the  abandoned  countryside. 

Now  the  picture  is  changing  rapidly  as 
people  by  the  thousands  are  fleeing  the 
cities,  leaving  behind  only  the  poor,  who 
are  not  only  unable  to  move,  but  not  pro- 
ductive of  sufficient  revenue  to  support 
city  services.  These  poorer  people  demand 
much  in  the  way  of  food  and  health  serv- 
ices which  are  bankrupting  the  already 
lean  resources  of  the  cities. 

The  fear  of  integration  has  stimulated 
manj'  white  people  to  leave  the  cities,  but 
there  arc  other  important  factors,  such 
as  the  high  taxes  brought  on  by  the  en- 
croachments of  commercial  property  into 
formerly  residential  areas.  The  .'-chools 
have  developed  a  slow  rot  which  has 
caused  many  to  abandon  them. 

The  fleeing  city  dwellers  are  not  re- 
turning to  the  farms  in  large  numbers, 
but  are  congregating  in  suburbia,  which 
is  Itself  becoming  congested  and  is  oper- 
ating as  a  so.-t  of  parasite  on  the  inner- 
cities.  The  workers  drive  in  to  earn  their 
Uving  and  then  retreat  to  suburban 
homes,  schools,  shopping  centers,  and 
banks  that  cash  their  city-earned  checks. 
Once  suburban  dwellers  reach  the  haven 
of  their  homes  they  forget  the  city  until 
they  have  to  go  back  the  next  day. 

The  Savannah  News  of  Jime  12,  1972. 
gives  an  excellent  analysis  of  what  Is 
happening  in  an  editorial  entitled  "Flight 
From  the  City:  The  Major  Problem."  as 
follows : 
Flight  Prom  the  Citt:  The  Major  Problum 

In  a  school  desegregation  decision  last 
week  two  judges  of  the  UB.  5th  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  ruled  against  busing  for 
the  Atlanta  system.  In  making  thla  opinion 
the  judges  noted  that  white  flight  to  the 
suburbs  had  created  a  de  facto  -^egregaiion 
atmosphere  beyond  control  of  the  Atlanta 
school  board,  and  that  busing  would  only 
speed  up  the  transition  of  Atlanta  tu  an 
all-black  school  system." 

The  example  is  one  not  so  much  of  the 
troubled  school  situation  In  Atlanta  and 
elsewhere,  but  of  a  more  major  and  broader 
problem.  For  "white  flight"  In  the  pa.st  dec- 
ade has  created  a  near-crisis  condition  not 
only  in  the  schools  but  In  the  operation  of 
entire    cities. 

The  reasons  for  such  moves  by  the  more 
afauent  segment  of  the  population  are  many 
Fear  of  desegregation  Is  a  major  one,  but 
neople  also  move  because  the  cities  have 
formed  them  Into  It — either  by  the  gradual 
decline  ol  urban  neighborhoods  and  the  In- 
creased commercialization  of  residential  areas 
or  by  the  higher  taxes  such  commercializa- 
tion has  brought.  In  turn,  not  only  the 
schools  but  the  cities  themselves  suffer  from 
neglect  and  slow  rot,  and  have  become  shel- 
ters for  the  poor  In  many  areas  whose  in- 
crease In  numabers  merely  forces  out  that 
many  more  taxpayers  who  help  subsidize 
their  meager  existence. 

This  decline  of  the  cities  abetted  by  the 
move  to  the  suburbs  la  probably  the  great- 
est problem  facing  modern  American  society, 
simply  because  It  contributes  to  so  many 
other   problems.   It    Is   further   complicated 
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u^«ii«  the  less  affluent,  unable  to  move 
^St  decaying  urban  neighborhood,  cause 
A»^n&  for  senlces  from  resources  the 
jJS^ln  many  cases-no  longer  have.  V«jat 
r^ppened  is  that  the  suburban  popula- 
,^n  ewes  not  about  those  matters  from 
'^?ch  U  fled.  What  has  happened-at  least 
r^  school  decisionals  that  't  13  beU^ 
f^r^to  again  take  part  in  urban  life,  and 

"t^Je"of  -open  housing"  In  the  suburbs 
Jaxt  of  course,  speed  the  process  of  social 
Sktlon.  But  the  lines  of  separation  are 
dr^not  onlv  on  racial  but  economic 
erounds.  A  mUdly  affluent,  Integrated  sub- 
E  neighborhood  would  not  necessarUy 
^  the  elimination  of  poor  schools  or  poor 
Sorhoods  left  behind  In  the  cities. 

National  leaders  have  whittled  around  the 
nroblem,  tackling  side  Issues  Instead^  And 
Lsome  espects.  Ifs  difficult  to  blame  them- 
wbTsurv-evlng  the  dUemma  posed.  But 
dKlslons  cannot  be  put  off  forever,  and 
^at  must  be  decided  Is  whether  the  c  t  es 
Tculd  become  completely  commerclaUy 
fnented.  supported  either  through  suburban 
consolidation  or  federal  taxes  or  both,  or  If 
there  Is  a  glimmer  of  hope  of  bringing 
suburbanites  back  Into  the  central  city. 
So  far  some  areas  have  attempted  either 
niethod.  and  In  their  own  peculiar  surround- 
mes  perhaps  both  can  work. 

But  It  is  still  a  trlal-and-error  arrange- 
ment and  the  most  common  strategy  has 
been  to'  ignore  the  problem  altogether,  or 
come  up  with  a  series  of  compromises  that, 
in  the  long  run,  onlv  make  It  worse.  Busing 
to  an  Inferior  school,  for  Instance,  solves 
nothing  except  to  make  others  realise  how 
bsd  their  situation  is;  public  houslne  In  a 
shoddy  neighborhood  only  leaves  the  Im- 
pression that  It  is  just  a  short  matter  of  time 
before  the  whole  area  caves  in. 

In  turn,  suburban  flight  has  created  Its 
own  problems  of  taxes  and  services  and  over- 
crowdedness.  and  what  has  been  left  behind 
in  several  major  cities  Is  a  climate  of  terror— 
where  no  one  dares  to  venture  at  night  ex- 
cept with  a  police  escort.  We  are  slowly  cre- 
ating a  modern  nightmare,  which  aU  the 
sunshine  of  suburbia  cannot  erase. 

The  integration  of  white  and  blacks  may 
eventually  become  of  secondary  Importance 
to  the  Integration  of  the  cities  and  the  sub- 
urbs. For  how  one  lives  together  also  depends 
on  how  weU  one  lives.  It  Is  vital  to  the  fu- 
ture of  any  major  nation  that  no  breath 
should  exist  within  Its  structure,  and  some 
form  of  economic  consolidation  must  even- 
tuallv  be  determined. 

The  cities  and  their  remaining  Inhabit- 
ants cannot  be  left  to  sink  together  for  In 
the  process  tVev  will  drag  down  the  whole  of 
society  with  them.  Means  must  be  found  to 
re-humanlze  urban  America,  to  keep  it  afloat 
through  ways  which  encourage  both  prog- 
ress and  an  atmosphere  of  living.  People 
should  have  the  choice  of  where  they  wish  to 
live,  based  upon  their  ability  to  afford  It:  but 
they  are  eliminating  any  choice,  and  conse- 
quently are  forced  to  endure  busing  plans 
and  higher  tax  calls  and  a  host  of  other 
problems  dumped  on  their  doorstep.  The  At- 
lanta case  may,  more  or  less,  hit  at  btislng, 
but  It  Is  yet  another  example  of  no  solution 
being  offered  to  a  deeper  problem  which, 
sooner  or  later,  all  of  us  wlU  have  to  face. 
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cultures  and  backgrounds  that  have  Im- 
migrated to  America  over  past  centuries 
create  a  complexity  and  richness  of 
society  that  enables  us  to  call  ourselves 
the  land  of  opportunity  for  all. 

As  the  United  States  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  welcome  and  leam  from  its 
foreign  visitors  and  citizens,  so  have  they 
a  responsibility  to  contribute  of  their  cul- 
tures and  good  will  to  us.  The  Order  of 
Ahepa,  the  American  Hellenic  Educa- 
tional Progressive  Association,  is  one 
fraternity  that  has  lived  up  well  to  this 
expectation.  AHEPA  has  contributed  ite 
time  and  energy  to  many  needy  organ- 
izations and  projects,  from  its  own  war 
orphans  of  Greece  to  relief  of  American 
flood  victims. 

It  is  with  respect  and  gratitude  that 
we  salute  AHEPA  on  its  golden  anni- 
versary. 
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MARKETINa  EXPERTS  MISJUDGE 
POWER  OP  BLACKS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1972 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
course  of  the  past  year,  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  held  hearings  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  Including  health,  ed- 
ucation, black  enterprise,  and  the  media. 
One  of  our  conclusions  was  that  the  black 
community  had  more  reUable  data  on  it- 
self than  the  white  analysts,  with  all 
their  sophisticated  techniques  and  ma- 
chinery, could  ever  hope  to  amass. 

Our  conclusion  was  particularly  In- 
teresting, in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
black  community  has  been  analyzed,  ex- 
amined, and  dissected.  Voluminous  re- 
ports have  been  produced,  and  yet  the 
information  they  contain  is  not  always 
reliable.  This  is  partly  due  to  miscon- 
ceptions and  prejudice  in  the  minds  of 
the  analysts. 

Mr.  Dexter  Eure,  director  of  the  Bos- 
ton Globe's  Commtmity  Affairs  Depart- 
ment, has  done  some  research  Into  the 
matter  of  faultv  white  analyses  of  ml- 
noritv  communities.  His  concern  Is  pri- 
marily the  growing  field  of  market  anal- 
ysis—a field  which  Is  unequipped  to 
measure  black  purchasing  power.  He  con- 
tends that,  as  a  result,  marketing  ex- 
ecutives' conclusions— and  the  advertise- 
ments or  reports  that  are  based  upon 
those  conclusions — reflect  misconceptions 
and  misinformation. 

I  commend  Mr,  Eure's  column,  as  it 
appeared  In  the  July  5,  1972,  edition  of 
the  Globe,  to  my  colleagues'  attention. 
The  article  follows: 

MARKirriNO  ExpatTS  Misjitdge  Power  or 
Blacks 


SALUTE  TO  THE  ORDER  OF  AHEPA 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1972 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,   ours  is  a 
nation  of  mixed  heritages.  The  varied 


(By  Dexter  D.  Eure) 

Too  often  when  white  officialdom  tal^ 
about  minorities.  It  uses  error-laden  assump- 
tions and  reaches  concltislons  tailored  to 
protect  a  "special"  Interest. 

In  too  manv  cases,  many  of  the  nation's 
blacks  and  Spanish-speaking  citizens  are 
victims  of  f.lmsv  and  Inaccurate  studies  that 
prevent  a  change  in  the  status  quo. 

.'According  to  the  latest  1970  US  census. 
the  countrv  has  23  raUUon  blacks.  Some  rep- 
utable   sources   estimate   there   are   at   least 


28  mUUon.  In  the  1960  census  count,  the 
bureau  admits  that  It  undercoxmted  blacks 
and  Spanlah-spealtlng  persons  in  urban  areas 
by  about  10  percent.  A  US  Census  Bureau 
spokesman  acknowledged  that  a  h«5d  count 
of  Massachusetts'  Spaulsh-speaklng  persons 
could  be  In  error. 

Does  this  mean  then  that  or  more?  Wasn  t 
It  generally  known  that  the  Census  Bureau 
failed  to  have  sufficient  bilingual  census 
takers  to  make  head  counts? 

These  Inaccuracies  are  damaging  to  ml- 
iiorltles  as  thev  affect  the  governments  re- 
sponse to  the  need  for  services  and  assistance 
The  social  conditions  involved  In  the  plight 
of  minorities  are  heavUy  Influenced  by  the 
daU  compiled  and  published  by  the  Federal 
government.  This  applies  to  the  behavior  of 
the  business  establishment  as  well. 

Black  leaders.  In  particular,  are  concen- 
trating on  economic  rights  and  examining 
what  response  comes  from  businesses  de- 
pendent upon  the  huge  spending  power  of 
blacks.  ,  .. 

An  interesting  challenge  to  one  of  these 
studies  is  being  made  by  W.  Leonard  E\-ans 
Jr  .  president  and  publisher  of  Tuesday  Pub- 
lications. His  organization  recently  bought 
nearly  a  full  page  ad  In  the  New  York  Times, 
csptlcmed  ■•Fallacies  In  Evaluating  Black 
Media,"  to  protest  a  basic  marketmg  error. 

Evans  pointed  out  that  Young  &  Rubl- 
cams  one  of  the  world's  largest  advertising 
agencies,  prepared  a  black  .Imerlcan  Media 
Study  for  General  Foods  Corp.  This  report 
also  appeared  in  Advertising  Age's  Issues  of 
April  3.  10.  and  17  It  argued  that  a  dlsserv- 
ice  was  done  to  a  segment  of  media  industry 
by  claims  that  were  not  only  unwarranted 
and  inaccurate,  but  damaging  and  undocu- 
mented. 

Evans  said  the  study  did  not  reflect 
racism  or  deliberate  prejudicial  evaluations 
but  an  error  In  diagnosis  of  the  market.  He 
questions  the  method  of  designating  al!- 
black  consumer  purchases  made  outside  the 
•Black  ahetto"  as  white  or  general  market 
sales.  This  in  Itself  prevents  the  usual 
methods  of  measuring  .'ust  where  and  how 
blacks  spend  their  money. 

In  a  specific  area,  such  as  Boston^s  subur- 
ban towns  of  Sharon,  Canton  and  Stough- 
ton.  there  are  approximately  400  black  fam- 
ilies. Ninety  percent  own  their  own  homes 
and  80  percent  own  one  or  two  automobiles. 
In  essence.  Evans  argues  that  the  evaluating 
method  tised  Ignores  the  spending  power  of 
these  "middle-class"  blacks,  and  categorizes 
their  total  spending  as  white  or  in  the  gen- 
eral sales  category.  Thus  there  Is  the  Inabil- 
ity to  develop  a  proper  method  of  measure- 
ment that  win  not  restrict  the  black  mar- 
ket's sales  Impact. 

The  study  contained  many  generalities. 
such  as  the  "fact  that  24  million  blacks  gen- 
erate a  gross  national  product  of  ?45  billion 
annually,  but  It  faUed  to  state  that  the 
black  buying  power  market  for  national  ad- 
vertisers is  concentrated  in  approximately 
40  major  metropolitan  areas  in  the  United 
States. 

Accepted  estimates  from  the  advertising 
industry  are  that  at  least  80  percent  of  black 
consumers  make  their  purchases  outside  the 
so-called  black-community  areas.  This  Is 
vital  to  the  advertising  Industry  TTie  whole 
new  campaign  of  blacks  to  get  a  piece  of  the 
•"action"  directs  Its  demand  to  the  adver- 
tising complex  for  lobs  within  the  !i:dustry. 
as  well  as  to  the  images  being  created  by 
Madison  avenue.  These  ad  Images  do  not 
portray  blacks  In  advertising  In  a  fair  per- 
centage or  to  the  degree  of  their  spending 
power. 

Blacks  strongly  feel  that  any  misinforma- 
tion, whether  initiated  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment or  the  private  sector,  has  to  be 
challenged  for  promoting  faulty  conclusions. 
Minorities  cannot  afford  a  burden  that 
diminishes  their  fight  for  equal  and  lust 
treatment. 
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CHARLES  H  DOW  DAY 
OBSERVANCE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

or    CONNSCTICTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  20.  1972 

Mr  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
an  event  taking  place  in  Norwich.  Conn., 
to  honor  one  of  Connecticut's  most  pres- 
tigious historical  figures. 

One  of  America's  most  prominent  and 
widely  read  newspapers  is  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  a  paper  of  unparalleled 
depth  In  reporting  the  financial  news  of 
our  Nation. 

The  founder  and  publisher  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  was  Charles  Dow.  bom  in 
Sterling,  Conn.,  in  1851.  I  would  like  to 
salute  this  leader  in  American  journal- 
ism by  Inserting  into  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  Mathlas  P  Harpin,  the 
editor-publisher  of  the  Connecticut  Al- 
manac and  president  of  the  Sterling  His- 
torical Society,  about  Charles  Dow: 
CH.\BL.es  Henry  Dow 
I  By  Mathlas  P   Harpin  i 

On  Nov.  8,  1851.  a  birth  was  recorded 
among  others  In  Sterling  it  waa  that  of  a 
male  child.  His  name  was  Charles  Henry  Dow 
He  grew  into  boyhood  on  a  small  farm  want- 
ing to  be  a  newspaper  publisher.  By  hard 
work,  he  reached  his  ambition.  He  became 
not  only  '.he  publisher  of  a  great  newspaper 
but  also  the  originator  of  a  stock  market 
theory  that  was  to  be  heard  across  the  land 
every  day  The  newspaper  that  he  founded 
waa  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  the  theory 
that  he  gave  the  world  of  finance  la  the  Dow 
Jones  Average  .w  applied  to  the  dally  Stock 
Market  Report*. 

His  parents  had  no  money  to  send  him  to 
csoUege,  not  even  to  the  local  academy  after 
grammar  school.  His  father  was  no  sfjeclal 
model  to  him  for  succeee.  All  Dow  had  was  a 
spark — a  spark  'hat  ignited  a  flame,  the  flame 
of  ambition.  That  flame  burned  brightly 
within  him  his  whole  life  Each  day  that 
he  left  behind  him  In  his  life  was  a  day  that 
hfiwl  brought  him  untold  benefits,  that  had 
eixabled  him  to  move  further  ahead:  to  add 
more  glow  to  an  already  brilliant  name 

Eber:ezer  Dow  (1692-17751  came  Into  the 
area  to  settle  at  a  time  when  the  region  now 
known  as  Voluntown  and  Starling  was  set  off 
to  accommodate  the  volunteers  In  the  King 
PhUlp  War  of  1875.  He  must  have  been  in 
the  area  when  Voluntown  was  created  as  a 
•eparate  town  In  1721. 

In  Cedar  Swamp  Cemetery  on  Cedar 
Swamp  Road  off  EkonJs  HUl  Is  the  grave  of 
Dow's  parants.  They  are  Charles  Dow  who 
died  Aug.  28,  1857.  aged  41  years  and  Harriet 
White  Dow  who  died  Jan.  29,  1910.  aged  86 
years.  Over  the  grave  la  a  modern  dark  gray 
granite  headstone  put  there  by  Dow  and 
placed  under  perpetual  care.  In  back  of  this 
are  the  graves  of  Dow's  two  brothers,  Ed- 
ward A.  Dow.  who  died  Aug.  6.  1881,  aged  five 
years  and  eight  months  and  Henry  A.  Dow, 
who  died  Aug.  28,  1851.  aged  two  years.  As 
far  as  Is  known,  this  Is  the  whole  famUy  of 
the  man  who  gave  America  the  Dow  Jones 
average. 

Charles  Henry  Dow  was  sU  years  old  when 
his  father  died.  The  family  was  left  in 
straitened  circumstances,  and  Dow  had  to 
turn  his  hand  to  all  kinds  of  farm  chores  to 
get  money  as  he  grew  into  boyhood.  He  must 
have  known,  however,  that  he  had  to  learn 
a  trade,  and  It  could  have  been  his  mother 
who  reminded  him  of  this. 

There    were    then    in    the    region    several 
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weekly  newspapers  There  was  the  newspaper 
at  Danlelson  then  called  the  Windham 
County  Telegraph,  founded  In  1848  by  Fran- 
cis E.  Jacques  Jacques  was  sent  here  by 
Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  the  powerful  New 
York  Tribune,  at  the  request  nf  the  found- 
ers of  the  weekly.  The  paper  first  appeared 
March  16.  1848.  All  the  terrlton,'  was  safely 
In  the  hands  of  the  Telegraph  until  1851 
when  the  Windham  County  Gazette  was  es- 
tablished. Soon  afterwards  It  was  merged 
with  the  Telegraph  and  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  Windham  County  Tran- 
script. Later  John  Qulncy  Adams  Stone  be- 
came the  editor.  In  1872  Stone  established 
the  Patriot  at  Putnam  and  placed  his  son, 
Everett  C  Stone  m  charge.  In  West  KUIlngly 
in  1848  the  New  England  Arena  app>eared 
with  George  Whitman  Danlelson  as  editor. 
John  Evans  in  that  year  also  stated  the  Wllll- 
mantlc  Journal. 

It  Is  not  known  how  Charles  H.  Dow  found 
his  way  Into  this  newspaper  world  then  in 
existence  around  him.  He  got  a  Job  as  a 
printer's  devU  on  one  of  the  newspapers,  per- 
haps the  Windham  County  Transcript. 
Though  we  can  assume  that  he  was  good  at 
picking  type  and  probably  could  keep  up 
with  the  best  of  compositors,  setting  type 
was  not  his  lirst  love.  He  wanted  to  get  out 
of  the  mechanical  side  of  the  newspaper  pub- 
lishing and  develop  a  career  in  the  edito- 
rial department.  At  21 ,  he  must  have  thought 
that  he  was  ready  for  the  big  time  In  Jour- 
nalism He  may  have  heard  of  an  opening 
on  the  Springfield  Republican  and  was  con- 
fident enough  in  himself  to  feel  that  he 
could  qualify  for  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  Job. 
So  In  1872  he  applied  for  a  Job  on  the  Spring- 
field Republican,  then  at  the  height  of  In- 
fluence In  American  Journalism. 

The  editor  of  the  Springfield  Republican 
was  no  less  a  person  than  Samuel  Bowles, 
a  perfectionist  In  newspaper  composition 
who.  It  Is  claimed,  originated  the  modern 
summary  lead  or  first  paragraph  In  every 
news  stcry — the  structure  of  the  four  W's, 
Who,  When,  Where,  What. 

What  did  Dow  look  like?  We  have  the 
words  of  men  who  worked  with  him.  One 
was  Thomas  P  Woodlock,  an  associate  on  the 
Wall  Street  Journal:  "Dow  was  tall,  black- 
bearded,  slightly  stooped  .  .  a  man  with 
a  grave  air  and  the  measured  speech  of  a 
college  professor.  "  Another  friend  described 
Dow  as  of  large  physical  mold  and  sinewy 
frame",  modest  In  dress,  speech  and  manner. 

It  wasn't  long  before  Dow  was  one  of  the 
best-liked  member  of  the  staff.  Certainly  as 
Dow  became  the  shadow  of  the  great  Bowles 
watching,  listening,  reading  all  about  the 
great  Issues  which  were  then  plunging  the 
nation  Into  the  terrible  business  panic  year 
of  1873.  Dow  must  have  learned  a  lot  about 
high  principles  in  Journalism,  for  the  Spring- 
field Republican  was  never  afraid  to  stand 
up  for  Issues,  including  the  Credit  MobUler 
scandal  which  it  condemr.ed. 

Prom  Springfied  he  went  to  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  In  1875  to  become  night  edi- 
tor of  the  Providence  Star.  Also  he  wrote  for 
the  F>rovldence  Evening  Press.  The  two  news- 
papers, one  a  morning  paper  and  the  other 
an  evening  paper,  were  owned  by  the  same 
company  The  arrival  of  the  business  jjanlc 
year  of  1873.  brought  the  Star  and  the  Press 
to  bankruptcy  by  1877. 

Dow  could  not  be  concerned  In  the  fate 
of  his  employer.  He  sought  a  Job  In  the 
Providence  Journal.  The  man  he  went  to  see 
was  George  W.  Danlelson.  one  of  the  truly 
great  newspaper  editor  of  the  day  equal  In 
prominence  and  editorial  ability  to  Bowles  of 
the  Springfield  Republican. 

Danlelson  was  a  Danlelson  boy,  a  life- 
long member  of  the  Westfleld  Congrega- 
tional church,  whose  career  In  the  news- 
paper business  ran  a  close  parallel  to  that 
of  Charles  Henry  Dow.  Danlelson  waa  the 
man  who  had  conceived  the  Idea  of  the  Pro- 
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vldence  Evenirtg  Bulletin  aa  a  oompaolon  to 
the  morning  JoumeU.  He  had  begun  hk 
newspaper  career  at  14  In  the  very  same  &•«■. 
papwr  field  of  eastern  Connecticut  through 
which  E>ow  had  passed.  Dow  was  hired  m  » 
reporter  on  the  Providence  Journal  suid  bin 
he  remained  until  1879. 

John  W.  Barney  who  was  Cieorge  Danlsl. 
son's  right  hand  man,  never  forgot  Dow. 
Years  later,  recalling  that  day,  Barney  said: 
"He  called  on  Mr.  Danlelson  showing  hln 
his  string  of  articles  for  a  fortnight,  told  hUn 
what  he  had  received  for  It  and  asked  tor  % 
chance  to  work.  Mr,  Danlelson  said  hs  had 
nothing  he  could  give  him  to  do.  Mr,  Dow 
said  he  didn't  need  to  be  given  anything  to 
do,  that  he  knew  news  and  wanted  only  k 
chance  to  go  out  and  get  It  for  the  Journal. 
VTOva  that  time  untU  he  left  to  go  to  work 
In  New  York  his  work  was  a  srt;rong  feature 
of  the  Journal's  columns," 

The  summer  of  1879  saw  the  turning  point 
In  Dow's  life.  Leadvllle,  Colorado,  an  inslg- 
nlflcant  dot  in  the  high  Canadian  Rockies  ■ 
had  leaped  into  the  news.  Starving  prospec- 
tors down  to  their  last  grubstake  struck  pay- 
dirt  in  the  silver-laden  carbonates.  Prom 
zero  population,  the  town  skyrocketed  to 
20,000  in  as  many  months.  Reports  In  gen- 
eral circulation  said  that  the  mines  pro- 
duced over  $100,000  per  month  for  Ave 
months.  Eastern  capitalists  organized  a 
mining  company  under  the  laws  of  New  York 
state  with  capital  of  $20,000,000.  Total  stock 
of  200.000  shares  sold  at  $100  a  share.  New»- 
papers  called  Leadvllle  "The  Magic  City." 

Some  of  the  most  influential  men  In  the 
country  were  investors  In  the  mines,  thus 
giving  stories  out  of  Leadvllle  the  strength  of 
authenticity.  Among  these  men  were:  Bray- 
ton  Ives,  president  of  the  Stock  Exchange; 
James  H.  Chace  of  Providence.  Prof.  Marsh  of 
Ynle  and  B.  Crowell  of  New  Bedford.  These 
Investors  and  their  friends  fascinated  by  all 
the  stories  of  new-found  riches  coming  out 
of  "The  Magic  City"  decided  to  make  a  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  premises.  A  special 
train  was  placed  at  their  disposal.  Host  for 
the  trip  was  David  H.  Moffatt.  then  oashier 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Denver. 

To  cover  the  event,  the  investors  invited 
New  York  and  New  England  newspapers  to 
assign  correspondents.  Newspapers  repre- 
sented were:  The  New  York  Tribune,  the 
New  York  Herald,  the  Boston  Advertiser  and 
the  Providence  Journal. 

Again  Barnes  must  be  relied  upon  for  an 
account  of  how  Dow  came  to  be  chosen  at 
the  Journal  correspondent  on  the  trip. 
Barnes  said:  "...  Mr.  Dow  was  selected  by 
persons  Identified  with  the  management  of 
the  properties  as  the  best  equipped  to  wrlM 
informlngly  about  them  and  on  their  re- 
quest to  the  editor  of  the  Journal  he  w»* 
assigned  to  the  work.  Association  on  that 
trip  with  men  of  prominence  In  the  flnancUl 
world  revealed  to  Mr.  Dow  a  field  for  his 
efforts  in  financial  Journalism  In  which  he 
could  attain  an  Importance  and  usefulnew 
not  to  be  hoped  for  In  ordinary  newspaper 
work." 

Dow  traveled  from  New  York  to  Denver, 
then  by  narrow  gauge  to  the  boom  town 
that  was  10.200  feet  above  sea  level  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Elbert  which  was  14.431.  Dow'a 
dispatches  are  filled  with  the  history  of  that 
fabled  land.  No  historian  writing  of  that  era 
and  h\  that  part  of  the  country  would  dart 
produce  a  book  without  making  great  use  of 
Dow's  reports  from  Leadvllle  for  the  summer 
of  1879. 

On  his  return  from  Leadvllle.  Dow  must 
have  felt  that  the  remainder  of  his  life  must 
be  spent  In  New  York  Journalism.  He  sought 
a  Job  on  one  of  the  dallies,  presenting  him- 
self as  an  expert  on  mining  stocks. 

According  to  the  Dec,  5,  1902  Wall  Street 
Journal  Dow  "came  down  Into  Wall  Street 
and  sought  employment  as  a  reporter  on 
mining  stocks.  He  obtained  a  position  at  » 
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-niU  salary  with  one  of  the  dally  papers, 
duties  "at  once  bringing  him  Into  Intl- 
^te  connection    with   the   financial    oom- 

"Sewhere  between  his  Job  on  the  Sprlng- 
nM  Republican  and  the  Providence  Journal. 
S^w  had  picked  up  a  knowledge  of  short- 
ed His  ability  to  reduce  large  segments 
rf  conversation  and  reading  matter  Into  a 
?ew  slKns  helped  him  Immensely.  Though  he 
c^led  note  paper,  he  retained  in  his  ex- 
^rdlnarv  memory  much  of  what  he  heard 
and  saw  Other  than  the  notebook,  there  was 
tiwavs  the  cuffs  of  his  starched  shirts.  The 
ntcture  of  the  Stertlng  man  making  notes  In 
^rthand  on  his  shirt  cuffs  became  a  legend. 

Not  much  space  was  devoted  to  Wall  Street 
news  in  the  newspapers  of  that  day.  Such 
news  came  from  private  agencies.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  of  these  was  the  Klernan 
News  Agencv.  This  firm  engaged  messenger 
bovs  to  carry  financial  news  bulletins  to 
vwious  subscribers  in  the  financial  district. 
John  J  Klernan  was  head  of  the  firm. 

Klernan  was  not  likely  to  overlook  the 
reports  that  Dow  was  writing  and  easily  rec- 
ognized the  quality  of  the  man's  analysis  of 
financial  progress  in  various  stock  deals  and 
firms  With  Dow  on  the  Klernan  staff  the 
flow  of  actlvitv  In  the  Klernan  News  Agency 
reached  almost  fever  pitch  Demands  for  the 
service  increased.  Need  for  still  another  re- 
porter was  soon  felt. 

While  In  Prrvidence.  Dow  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  Edward  Jones.  Jones  was  edi- 
tor of  the  Star  and  Sunday  Dispatch  and 
was  a  drop-out  from  Brown  University.  As 
the  opening  for  still  another  reporter  was 
announced  on  the  Klernan  staff,  Dow  sent 
for  his  friend  Jones, 

Now  the  Klernan  agency  had  the  two  best 
men  then  known  in  the  business.  As  a  team 
they  could  not  be  beat.  Dow  and  Jones  must 
have  had  a  good  understanding  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  formed  the  partnership 
of  Dow,  Jones  &  Company  in  November  of 

1882. 

They  opened  for  business  In  the  basement 
of  a  building  at  15  Wall  Street,  next  to  the 
Stock  Exchange.  They  were  in  the  back  room 
at  that,  the  front  being  given  over  to  a  soda 
fountain.  At  best,  the  Dow,  Jones  &  Com- 
pany quarters  were  dark  and  dingy.  But  the 
owners.  Dow.  31.  and  Jones,  26.  must  have 
felt  that  the  background  reflected  not  on 
their  high  quality  service. 

A  third  man  got  Into  the  picture  at  the 
game  time.  His  name  was  Charles  M.  Berg- 
stresser.  then  23.  He  also  was  with  Klernan. 
Dow  and  Jones  offered  him  a  Job  as  an  em- 
ployee in  that  first  hour  of  organization, 
but  he  declined,  saying  If  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  men  It  must  be  as  a  part- 
ner or  not  at  all.  Bergstresser  was  accepted 
In  accordance   with   his   terms. 

It  was  agreed  that  Jones  would  be  the  desk 
man.  leaving  Dow  and  Bergstresser  as  re- 
porters. 

The  system  then  In  progress  was  for  the 
reporters  to  bring  the  news  to  Jones  who 
would  edit  the  stories  and  dictate  them  to 
four  or  five  so-called  "manifold  writers"  who 
would  write  on  "books  of  tissue  paper  with 
carbon  paper  betweeen  them.'  In  this  way 
they  produced  up  to  24  copies,  using  agate- 
ware utensUs.  Messenger  boys  delivered  the 
bulletins  to  clients.  A  days'  service.  It  Is  said, 
consisted  of  about  800  words. 

On  November  2,  1883,  Dow.  Jones  &  Com- 
pany began  publishing  a  "Customer's  After- 
noon Letter".  These  were  a  review  of  the 
bulletins  issued  during  the  day. 

During  the  next  four  years,  the  firm  picked 
up  so  many  clients  that  a  new  method  of 
transcription  had  to  be  found.  At  the  same 
time  the  company  hired  Its  first  oui-of-town 
correspondent,  Clarence  W.  Barron,  owner  of 
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the  Boston  News  Bureau,  who  was  supplying 
the  Boston  finance  district  with  the  same 
kind  of  service  as  Dow.  Jones  was  fumiahlng 
Wall  Street.  ^  ,.  ^ 

Growth  of  the  firm  continued  so  that  by 
1889  there  were  50  persons  on  the  payroll. 
Dow  Jonee  and  Bergstresser  decided  they 
had  outgrown  the  letter  and  mtist  transform 
their  reports  into  a  full-fledged  newspaper 
Accordingly  on  July  8,  1889.  Vol.  1,  No.  1  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  appeared. 

The  paper  was  printed  on  a  Campbell  flat- 
bed press.  It  was  four  pages  with  fotir  or 
five  columns  per  page  and  carried  advertising 
that  sold  for  20  cents  per  line  and  was  dis- 
tributed In  the  afternoon. 

It  must  have  been  Dow  who  in  his  writing 
set  the  style  and  tone  of  the  newspaper  con- 
tent that  was  to  Identify  the  newspaper  as  a 
unique  Institution  in  American  life.  Indeed. 
that  the  Eskimo  In  the  frozen  wastes  of  the 
Arctic  as  much  as  the  sharp  speculator  on 
Wall  Street  was  to  recognize  as  the  best 
sotu'ce  of  truth  regarding  the  f  nanclal  affairs 
of  the  nation. 

Jones  remained  with  the  firm  until  Jan  9. 
1899  when  he  returned  to  Providence. 

In  the  winter  of  1881  Dow  met  a  striking 
brunette:  her  name  was  Lucy  M.  Russell. 
They  were  married  April  9,  1881. 

Everybody  who  knew  Dow  could  never 
bring  "theniselves  to  call  him  "Charlie"  or 
•Chuck."  For  such  a  nickname  was  always 
beneath  his  dlgnltv.  and  throughout  his  life 
and  even  now  long  after  his  death  Dow  Is 
always  spoken  of  as  "Mr.  Dow  " 

It  is  said  that  Dow  came  through  the  east- 
ern Connecticut  area  once  In  a  while,  and 
never  failed  to  make  a  call  on  Ekonk  Hill  to 
pay  a  brief  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his 
parents  In  Cedar  Swamp  cemetery. 

Dow  died  in  Brooklyn,  NY  Dec  4.  1902. 
His  wife  survived  him  by  many  years  His 
memory  lives  on  not  only  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  but  in  the  dally  stock  market  reports 
when  we  hear  the  Dow  Jones  Stock  A\erages. 
That's  a  far  cry  from  the  little  Connecticut 
town  of  Sterilng  on  the  Rhode  Island  border. 
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WHO  IS  DESTROYING  OUR  ARMED 
PORCBS?— I 


THE  RUSSIAN  DEPARTURE 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20.  1972 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  view 
the  departure  of  the  Russian  advisers 
from  Egypt  as  a  positive  step  toward 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  However,  my 
optimism  is  tinged  with  caution. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Russian  hegem- 
ony in  the  Middle  East,  and  even  in 
Egypt,  is  not  necessarily  over.  Its  princi- 
pal purpose  seems  to  be  neither  peace 
nor  war.  but  only  to  keep  things  stirred 
up  enough  to  keep  all  parties  in  the  area 
uncomfortable. 

Second,  since  the  Russian  influence 
over  the  past  3  years  tended  to  keep 
tensions  high  without  actual  outbreaks 
of  war.  the  Russian  departure  might 
cause  a  vacuum  in  which  a  more  mili- 
tant  Egj'pt   nationalism  could   flourish. 

In  any  case,  U.S.  interests  and  efforts 
in  the  Middle  East  should  be  maintained 
no  matter  what  the  degree  of  our  opti- 
mism or  how  highly  we  were  pleased  by 
the  apparent  departure  of  some  of  the 
Russians  from  Egypt. 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  cALiroaNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1972 
Mr.    SCHMITZ.    Mr.    Speaker,    MaJ 
James  N.  Rowe,  in  "Five  Years  to  Free- 
dom," said: 

I  could  understand  opposition  to  a  war  and 
a  strong  desire  for  peace.  There  was  nobody 
who  wanted  peace  more  than  a  soldier  l>e- 
cause  It  was  his  life  that  was  sacrtfloed  in 
war,  his  blood  that  was  shed.  There  couldn't 
be  a  protester  at  home  who  matched  a  sol- 
dier's sincere  dealre  for  peace  Dissent  was  a 
part  of  American  life,  but  to  support  the 
enemy  at  the  expense  of  another  American 
was  Inconceivable.  There  was  no  other  place 
the  VC  could  have  gotten  some  of  that  In- 
formation except  from  the  United  States  and 
I  suddenly  felt  very  sick. 

Major  Rowe.  a  Green  Beret  who  spent 
5  vears  under  the  most  hellish  conditions 
as  a  prisoner  of  the  Vletcong.  had  first 
told  them  a  "cover  stor>'"  that  he  was 
only  an  engineering  officer  unfamiliar 
with  the  defenses  of  the  Green  Beret 
camp  where  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
though  in  fact  he  was  its  executive  of- 
ficer and  knew  all  about  its  defenses. 
That  fact  was  given  to  his  captors  by 
traitors  in  the  United  States,  thus  as- 
suring that  he  would  be  put  to  further 
torture. 

The  House  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee on  which  I  serve  has  been  holding 
hearings  on  subversion  of  the  military. 
I  am  in  the  process  of  arranging  testi- 
mony for  the  committee  from  Major 
Rowe.  We  have  already  heard  from  four- 
star  Gen.  Bruce  Clark,  former  com- 
mander of  all  Army  ground  troops  in 
Europe,  who  called  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  1966  and  1967  there  were 
posters  all  over  Europe,  both  in  head- 
quarters areas  and  individual  unit  day 
rooms,  which  identified  communism  as 
the  enemy  and  reminded  our  troops  that 
they  were  there  to  deter  Communist  ag- 
gression. But  when  Genersd  Clark  re- 
turned to  Europe  3  years  later  the  posters 
were  gone.  When  he  asked  why,  he  was 
told  that  they  might  annoy  the  Soviets. 

As  long  ago  as  1961.  the  Fulbright 
memorandum  sounded  the  death  knell 
to  educational  programs  In  the  military 
explaining  the  real  nature  of  the  Com- 
munist enemy.  Senator  Fulbright  stated 
in  that  memorandum : 

Fundamentally,  it  is  believed  that  the 
American  people  have  little  if  any  need  to 
be  alerted  to   the   menace  of  the  cold  war. 

FuLERiGHT  sowed  the  seed;  and  in  the 
Communist  Daily  World  for  January 
28,  1971 — 10  years  later— we  find  an 
update  of  his  origins  1  memorandum, 
now  entitled  'The  Pentagon  Propa- 
ganda Machine."  vociferously  declared 
must  reading  for  everv-  Communist  and 
fellow  traveler  in  America.  Senator  Ful- 
bright opposed  and  oontlnues  to  oppose 
any  militar>'  instruction  characterized 
by'"talks  from  persons  who  stressed  the 
Communiit  menace  in  this  countrj." 
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He  was  also  one  of  those  who  called 
for   the   bombing  halt   that   has   since 

doubled     American     casualties,     while 
stating: 

We  could  resume  bombing  ai  any  time  If 
there  la  no  response. 

Ask  the  loved  ones  of  the  over  50.000 
dead  and  the  over  3  million  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  war  if  there  has  been  any 
response. 

The  official  policy  of  our  Government 
has  become  that  of  the  Pulbnght  memo- 
randum, creating  a  peculiar— to  say  the 
least — educational  situation  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  March  30,  1970.  Con- 
temporary Military  Reading  List  of  the 
UJ3.  Army— Circular  No.  1-26— tells  part 
of  the  story.  The  first  book  s>-nopsis  is 
the  "Ertscipline  of  Power."  by  George  W. 
Ball,  who  is  indexed  for  5  V^  pages  in  the 
congressional  "military  muzzling"  hear- 
ings in  opposition  to  educating  our 
Armed  Forces  in  the  nature  of  commu- 
nism. Ball  was  quoted  is  outlining  official 
government  policy  in  this  way: 

Nothing  must  be  done  to  endanger  oom- 
munlcatlonjB  between  this  country  and  the 
Oommunista.  No  reference  must  be  made  to 
Conamunlsm  aa  the  enemy.  Furthermore  this 
country  la  not  striving  for  victory  in  the 
Oold  War.  The  tJnlted  States  should  not 
under  any  circumstances  refer  to  Commun- 
ist tactics  as  '"brutal"  nor  should  the  word 
"slavery"  be  used  Ln  referring  to  Communist 
takeovers  of  captive  people. 

At  this  point  it  is  well  to  recall  that 
Public  Law  86-90,  unanimously  adopted 
by  Congress  in  1959,  designates  the  third 
week  in  July  of  each  y**ar  a-^  Captive  Na- 
tions Week — though  there  Is  nothing 
about  captive  nations  in  the  Contem- 
porary Military  Reading  List. 

And  it  was  George  Bell  who  in  1968 
had  the  Job  of  persuading  Congress  'that 
U.S.  trade  with  Russia  and  i^s  satellites 
would  promote  peace,  soften  up  Com- 
munist regimes  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
and  end  the  Cold  War."  Tell  that  to  the 
widows  of  my  fellow  Marine  officers  who 
have  been  shot  down  by  Soviet  antiair- 
craft rockets  made  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Trade  agreements  with  a  nation  which 
supplies  so  many  of  the  weapons  used  to 
kill  our  fighting  men  sxirely  fit  the  con- 
stitutional definition  of  treason  as  "giv- 
ing aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  "  Our 
troops  who  have  been  killed  oy  the  prod- 
ucts of  this  trade  can  no  longer  cry  out 
for  justice  against  the  Ukes  of  those  who 
hav«  forbidden  them  to  learn  about  the 
enemy  they  have  given  their  life's  blood 
to  fight.  Nor  do  most  Americans  in  high 
places  seem  ready  or  willing  to  do  it  for 
them. 


GOVERNOR     SHAPP     SAYS     NIXON 
FLOOD  RELIEP  IS  INSUPFICIENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENN5TLV.*N1A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  many  eloquent  descriptions  of 
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the  destruction  and  calamity  caused  in 
Pennsylvania  by  Hurricane  Agnes. 

One  of  the  most  moving  was  the  testi- 
mony of  Pennsylvania's  Governor  Milton 
J.  Shapp.  when  he  appeared  this  morning 
before  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  which  is  considering  the 
President's  $1.8  billion  flood  relief 
proposal. 

I  agree  with  the  Governor  that  the  $1.8 
billion  which  the  President  is  asking  for 
seems  inadequate  in  the  face  of  the 
monumental  and  widespread  destruction 
in  Pennsylvania  alone  caused  by  Agnes. 

In  his  testimony  before  us.  Governor 
Shapp  made  a  strong  plea  for  higher 
rates  of  forgiveness  on  new  loans  to  Ag- 
nes' victims  and  a  method  to  wipe  away. 
or  at  minimum  to  turn  into  long  term 
commitments,  current  mortgages  and 
loans  belonging  to  those  who  lost  homes 
and  busine.'i.s  m  Agnes'  wake. 

The  Governor's  full  statement  follows: 
Testimont   op   Govebnor  Milton   J.   Shapp 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  this  morning  to  discuss  the  federal  ac- 
tion necessary  to  aid  victims  of  Hiirrlcane 
Agnes. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  enormity  of 
the  tast  facing  the  nation  «uid  Penn.sylvanla. 

Pour  weeks  ago  today,  the  rains  turned 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  states  along  the 
Eastern  seaboard,  into  a  disaster  area. 

Early  that  Thursday  morning.  June  22. 
I  proclaimed  a  state  of  extreme  emergency  Ln 
ihe  Commonwealth,  when  we  had  already  re- 
ceived reporLs  of  damage  from  62  of  our  67 
counties.  Subsequently,  all  67  counties  re- 
ported losses  and  ultimately  the  entire  state 
was  declared  a  federal  disaster  area. 

The  State  Council  of  ClvU  Defense  Im- 
mediately went  mto  action,  rhe  State  Police 
went  on  duty  around  the  clock.  Key  units  of 
the  National  Guard  were  mobilized. 

Within  hours.  It  was  apparent  to  me  that 
the  floods  were  the  greatest  single  natural 
disaster  ever  to  hit  Pennsylvania. 

On  June  30th,  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
noted  that  "Pennsylvania  Is  the  victim  of  a 
devastation  so  widespread  It  boggles  the 
mind  " 

Since  the  storm,  the  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  hiw  e.Kcrted 
every  effort  and  expanded  every  possible  dol- 
lar to  protect  persona  and  property  and  to 
begin  the  process  of  rebuilding  our  state. 
Our  e3orts  were  matched  by  the  local  com- 
munities themselves  and  thousands  of  volun- 
teers. 

Initially,  I  estimated  the  damage  In  excess 
of  one  billion  dollars. 

Subsequently.  I  raised  that  flgure  to  some- 
where between  !  '^  and  2  billion  dollars. 

Recently,  as  more  complete  reports  have 
been  submitted,  I  have  again  raised  my  esti- 
mate to  $24  to  $3  bUlion  in  Pennsylvania 
sJone.  Each  day  brings  new  reports  of  damage 
to  both  public  and  private  sectors — to  farms. 
homes,  schools,  roads,  railroads  and  business 
establishments. 

Before  going  Into  detail  on  the  federal  pro- 
grams necessary,  to  help  rebuild  Pennsyl- 
vania and  other  states  aSected  by  Agnes,  I 
would  like  to  mention  for  the  record  the 
highlights  of  our  state's  participation  In  res- 
cue, clean  up  and  rebuilding  programs. 

I  do  so  not  for  the  purpose  of  self  con- 
gratulation but  because  I  know  that  you.  aa 
members  of  the  federal  Congress,  want  to 
know  what  the  states  are  doing  to  help 
themselves  as  you  go  about  trying  to  help 
us  at  the  federal  level. 
At  the  peak  of  the  flooding,  6.000  Pennsyl- 
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vanla  NatlonsJ  Guardsmen  and  4,000  Stat* 
Policeman  were  on  duty  around  the  clock. 
The  department  and  agencies  ckf  state  gov- 
ernment were  on  the  job.  In  many  Inatancat 
before  the  dlmenslona  of  the  disaster  were 
ftilly  appreciated. 

Aa  the  Plttaburgh  Post-Gazette  again  edi- 
torialized on  June  a7th.  notification  was  out 
"as  early  aa  Thursday  morning  by  the  State's 
Department  of  Environmental  Resources 
that  river  trouble  was  mounting.  But  the 
Weather  Bureau's  warning  did  not  come  un- 
til Prlday  morning." 

I  Initially  earmarked  91,750.000  In  state 
funds  for  Immediate  assistance.  More  than 
120  state  flood  Information  offices  were  estab- 
lished and  the  federal  agencies  were  urged 
to  join  with  UB  In  these  centers. 

Members  of  my  cabinet  were  3n  the  scene 
throughout  the  flood  areas.  I  personally 
spent  many  days  and  hours  In  the  stricken 
communities  and  my  Lieutenant  Governor. 
Ernest  Kline,  who  coordinates  all  state  dis- 
aster activities,  bad  to  be  ordered  to  bed  per- 
sonally by  me  because  of  the  fatigue  which 
foUowed  days  and  nights  of  constant  activity. 
Subsequently,  the  Pennsylvania  General 
Assembly  paassed,  and  I  signed,  an  appro- 
priation bin  for  emergency  and  disaster  re- 
lief in  connection  with  flooding  and  tropical 
storm  disaster  In  the  Commonwealth. 

A  total  of  $150  million  In  state  general 
operating  revenues  was  earmarked  for  this 
purpose. 

One  hundred  and  thirteen  million  dollars 
was  set  aside  for  "emergency"  use  In  the 
alleviation  of  hvman  hardship  and  suffering 
and  for  the  protection  of  property;  for  the 
relmburaement  to  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  peir- 
tlclpatlon  In  dlasister  relief  switlvlttes.  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  materials,  supplies, 
services,  food,  clothing,  equipment,  chemi- 
cals, drugs  and  medicines. 

An  additional  $25  million  was  appropriated 
for  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  $10 
million  for  the  Department  of  Health  and 
$2  million  for  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources. 

I  would  also  remind  you  that  our  partici- 
pation was  not  limited  to  this  appropriation. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  state  haa 
ever  before  made  such  a  substantial  and 
Immediate  commitment  of  Its  own  revenues 
for  direct  relief  purposes. 
But  that  Is  not  aU. 

In  the  near  future,  I  will  present  to  the 
Pennsylvania  General  Assembly  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  rebuilding  Pennsylvania 
which  will  Include  major  efforts  on  the  state 
level  to  aid  In  the  rebuilding  of  private  hous- 
ing and  also  to  restore  schools  and  other  pub- 
lic facilities,  commerce,  and  farm  lands. 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts.  I  think  the 
record  Is  clear  that  we  in  Pennsylvania  are 
doing  our  job  to  help  ourselves. 

But  you  know,  as  well  as  I,  that  state  gov- 
ernment, even  with  the  full  cooperation  of 
local  government,  private  resources  together 
with  the  level  of  the  present  effort  of  the 
federal  government,  wlU  not  sufllce. 

President  Nixon  himself  last  Thursday 
called  the  recent  flooding  "the  worst  natur^^ 
disaster  In  the  whole  of  America's  history." 
Clearly,  what  Is  called  for  la  a  maaslve 
commitment  by  the  federal  government  to 
the  rescue  of  omt  people  and  to  the  rebuilding 
of  the  flood  areas. 

The  victims  of  this  tragic  flood  are  entltied 
to  full  support  from  their  government,  for 
thev  have  contributed  greatly  to  this  nation. 
They  are  men  who  have  long  toUed  In  the 
mines  and  mills  and  women  who  have  worked 
in  factories  and  offices.  They  are  farmers  '^0 
have  seen  their  crops,  and,  yes,  even  their 
soil   contaminated  or,  worse,   washed  away. 
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▼M  they  are  doctors,  dentlata  and  lawyers 
-^'  valuable  equipment,  record  and  Ubra- 
rtBB  have  been  destroyed, 
'^d.  too.  they  are  our  reUred  senior  clU- 
„rf  who  simply  cannot  refurnish  their 
J^  or  buy  new  clothes  out  of  their  meager 
aoclal  Security  payments, 
*^v  are  women  and  men  who  have  served 
in  our  armed  forces  when  the  nation  needed 

Vow  if  we  cannot  offer  them  more  than 
token  support  aa  they  try  to  rebuild  their 
Si«  thi8^"on  wlU  indeed  have  failed  them 
in  thoU  time  of  need. 

B  the  United  States  could  afford  to  have 
.rtvan  Germany  and  Japan  almost  $100  bll- 
Hon  of  pre-mflated  dollars  to  rebuild  their 
naUon  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  we  cuunot 
ifloni  not  to  give  our  own  hard  working 
c^ns  all  the  funds  they  need  to  rebuUd 
their  Uvea  from  this  great  disaster. 

If  the  United  States  could  afford  00  send 
billions  overseas  in  foreign  aid  during  the 
naat  25  years,  we  cannot  afford  not  to  grant 
iTto  $5  blUion  In  local  aid  to  our  own 
dMervlng  citizens.  If  this  la  what  it  takes. 

Perhaps  more  telling  of  all  Is  the  comment 
of  BUI  Ulicny  of  Party  Port.  Pennsylvania 
»ho  told  the  Wall  Street  Journal  last  week 
"Why  doesn't  the  government  caU  a  mora- 
torium for  a  week  in  Viet  Nam  and  turn  over 
aU  the  money  to  the  people  around  here 
whoreally  need  It." 

American  pride  rose  high  as  we  spent  what- 
ever bllllona  were  needed  to  accomplish  the 
Berlin  Air  Lift  or  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon. 
Our  American  pride  should  not  let  us 
pennlt  any  ol  our  citizens  to  have  their  lives 
mined  by  events  beyond  their  control. 

Incidentally,  no  one  spoke  of  half-way 
measures  for  these  projects;  for  we  also 
appropriated  the  funds  to  get  our  men  back 
from  the  moon. 

Our  own  communities,  need  rebuilding.  We 
must  help  our  people  rebtilld.  Let  us  take 
pride  in  helping  these  needy  Americans  back 
on  their  feet. 

Indeed,  If  we  don't  make  this  Investment 
In  making  our  people  productive  again,  let's 
not  kid  ourselves.  Nothing  will  t>e  saved.  They 
will  end  up  on  welfare.  The  choice  is  clear; 
either  we  Invest  in  the  victims  of  the  flood 
or  we  wUl  pay  for  long  years  of  dependency. 
Believing,  therefore,  that  nothing  but  the 
most  massive  and  decisive  federal  action  is 
necessary.  I  have  come  here  today  to  make 
the  following  suggestions  for  your  immediate 
consideration. 

First.  I  suggest  that  the  memljers  of  this 
committee  and  other  concerned  members  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  hold  a  joint 
hearing  on  flood  problems  in  the  worst  hit 
area  of  them  all.  the  Wyoming  Valley  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  devastation  must  be  seen  to  be  believ- 
ed. Veteran  Red  Cross  officials  who  have  .spent 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  working  '.n  dis- 
aster areas  have  told  me  they  have  never 
seen  any  catastrophe  Its  equal,  in  all  my  per- 
sonal experiences  overseas  during  World 
War  II.  only  In  Italy  did  I  see  so  much 
damage. 
The  statistics  are  all  too  familiar. 
It  Is  one  thing  to  say  that  350,000  people 
are  homeless. 

It  Is  something  quite  different  to  see  those 
people  as  flesh  and  blood  Individuals,  whose 
Uvea  have  been  wrecked  by  this  natural 
oataatrophe. 

It  la  one  thing  to  say  that  100,000  persons 
Me  temporarily  or  permanently  unemployed. 
It  la  something  else  to  meet  a  jobless  person 
on  the  street  who  doesn't  know  where  his 
Bert  paycheck  is  coming  from  because  the 
company  for  which  he  worked  no  longer 
exists. 

It  la  one  thing  to  state  that  the  farmlands 
of  Pennsylvania    have    been    subjected    to 
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staggering  loss  in  excess  of  $300  mlUlon.  It 
Is  much  more  compelling  to  meet  one  of 
those  fanners  whose  entire  livelihood  de- 
pended upon  crops  which  have  been  utterly 
destroyed  or  on  livestock  which  was  ravaged 
by  the  flood,  or  to  talk  to  a  farm  family  as 
I  did  who  watched  Agnes  wash  their  farm's 
top  soil  into  the  river. 

It  is  one  thing  to  state  that  induatrtaJ  and 
commercial  loss  In  the  Commonwealth  ex- 
ceeds the  staggering  flgure  of  $1.1  bllUon.  It 
la  still  another  to  receive  a  letter  like  I  re- 
ceived last  week  from  a  smaU  store  owner 
In  Wilkes- Barre  who  pleads  that  "my  future 
in  this  city  and  the  future  of  my  employees 
la  m  your  hands.  I  hope  and  pray  that  you 
can  do  something  for  me  so  I  can  re-open 
again." 

Yes,  It  Is  one  thing  to  think  of  this  In- 
dividual store  owner  In  Wllkee-Barre,  but 
It's  also  Important  to  cxjnalder  that  In  the 
Wllkes-Barre.  Kingston  and  Forty  Port  area 
of  100,000  people,  almost  90  percent  of  the 
business  establishments  were  washed  away. 
There  are  few,  if  any.  pharmacies,  dry  clean- 
ing stores,  auto  or  TV  repair  stations,  hard- 
ware, clothing  or  appUance  stores  or  other 
kinds  of  local  business  establishments  we 
Just  take  for  granted  in  our  modem  urban 
centers.  There  Is  hardly  a  doctor,  a  dentist's 
offlc*  or  even  an  insurance  agency  or  law 
Arm  that  did  not  suffer  loss  of  equipment 
and  records. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  almost  the  entire  Infra- 
structure of  this  city's  commercial  and 
professional  Ufe  was  washed  away  by  Agnes, 
and  unless  we  make  it  financially  possible 
for  these  shop  owners  and  professional  peo- 
ple In  Wllkes-Barre  area  to  re-establish 
themselves  in  bualnese.  the  city  wUl  become 
a  ghost  town  within  a  short  time. 

Pew.  if  any.  of  the  people  In  this  area  want 
to  leave.  They  have  simply  t)een  great  so  far 
m  their  effort  to  flght  back  and  restore  their 
community.  But  unless  flnanclal  help  is 
given  to  them  on  a  major  scale,  and  on  a 
realistic  basis,  their  morale  will  suffer  and 
they  will  not  accomplish  the  task  of  rebuUd- 
ing.  Yes.  the  statistics  are  unbelievable.  But 
the  human  story  Is  devastating.  The  statistics 
cannot  bring  home  to  you  the  homelessness. 
despair  and  mental  anguish  of  so  many  of 
our  people  whose  lives  have  been  destroyed. 
The  statistics  will  not  detect  the  elderly  who 
do  not  know  how  to  get  help.  Nor  will  they 
tell  the  story  of  so  many  families  who  are 
still  not  reimited. 

I  m-ge  you  to  go  to  the  Wyoming  VaUey. 
Only  then  will  you  realize  the  full  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem.  See  the  people.  Talk  to 
them.  Discover  first  hand  what  they  need. 
Then  return  to  Washington  and  enact  the 
strongest  possible  metiBure  to  help  them. 

Last  Thursday,  I  was  pleased  by  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  seek  $1.7  bllUon  in  flood 
relief  measures. 

However,  on  Friday,  when  I  went  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Flood  BeUef,  I 
was  disturbed  by  three  things: 

First,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  provisions 
for  homeowners  and  husineases  are  flexible 
enough  to  help  where  help  la  really  needed. 
Second,  I  do  not  believe  that  $1,040  billion 
is  sufHcient  to  do  the  Job  in  Pennsylvania. 
That  is  the  flgure  which  has  been  quoted  to 
me  as  Pennsylvania's  share  of  the  total  pro- 
gram. 

And  third,  there  is  no  discussion  yet  on  the 
federal  level  for  flnancing  the  rebuilding  of 
our  railroads.  Pennsylvania  lost  over  $50  mil- 
lion of  railroad  tracks  and  switching  yards 
Without  restoration  of  these  railroads,  the 
futtire  economic  development  of  our  sfa'e 
is  Jeopardized. 

Yet  all — I  repeat — all  of  the  railroads  that 
operate  In  Pennsylvania  are  in  bankruptcy 
They  are  not  eligible  to  receive  any  of  the 
SEA  or  other  types  of  federal  financing  to 
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rebuild  irom  the  flood.  They  are  already  cur- 
tailing freight  service  to  shippers. 

Somehow  the  federal  government  must  de- 
vise a  financial  plan  to  restore  the  damaged 
property  of  these  railroads  or  else  severe 
damage  to  the  economy  of  Pennsylvania  will 
restUt. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  victim  of  80  percent 
of  the  total  damage  inflicted  by  Agnes.  One 
billion,  forty-one  mlllicn  dollars  represents 
only  a  portion  of  the  $1.7  bUUon  flgure  and 
as  I  have  Indicated  even  this  total  is  far  too 
low  to  do  the  required  Job. 

Clearly,  a  great  fedwal  effort  must  be  made 
At  the  beginning  of  the  disaster,  I  was  not 
aaUafl*d  with  the  federal  response. 

It  la.  perhaps,  understandable  that  ofllclals 
m  Washington  did  not  quickly  realize  the 
dimensions  of  the  tragedy. 

Vice  President  Agnew,  for  example,  claimed 
that  I  was  "excitable"  and  said  that  my 
initial  eaUmate  of  over  $1  bllUon  in  damage 
a,nii  losses  wa8  "probably  ridiculoua." 

However,  as  the  impact  was  felt  mere  deep- 
ly, the  federal  agencies  did  swing  Into  ac- 
tion more  quickly  so  that  the  altuatlou  la 
now  greatly  Improved.  I  am  pleased  with  the 
manner  In  wliich  the  Corps  of  EngK^.eers 
tackled  the  project  of  cleaning  up  the  debris 
In  our  state 

At  the  bame  time.  I  must  reluctantly  report 
that  we  are  still  receiving  dally  complaints 
that  the  Small  Business  Administration  is 
not  moving  swiftly  enough  to  get  the  money 
Into  the  liands  of  the  people.  Indeed,  in  some 
instances.  It  is  reported  that  slavish  ad- 
herence to  red  tape  rather  than  the  spirit  of 
the  law  la  preventing  instant  relief  to  some 
of   our   citizens,   partlcxilarly  the   elderly 

This  Is  not  only  my  opinion.  In  the  same 
Wall  Street  article  of  July  17th  which  I 
quoted  to  vou  earlier,  the  following  report 
of  SBA  activity  is  given  "The  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  has  been  able  to  dis- 
pense only  20  loans  totaling  $53,900  of  the 
more  than  14,000  applications  it  has  received 
In  its  Wllkes-Barre  office;  It  has,  however. 
processed  more  than  4.200  loans." 

On  Tuesday,  Mr.  Frank  Carluccl  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  informed 
me  that  he  was  dispatching  an  SBA  Ombuds- 
man to  Pennsylvania  to  clear  up  some  of 
the  problems  and  I  hope  that  this  will  be 
done. 

Now  that  the  rescue  and  clean  up  opera- 
tions have  been  completed,  we  face  to  im- 
mediate and  pressing  problems. 

First,  we  must  make  sure  that  all  who 
have  been  made  homedess  by  the  flood  are 
placed  qtilciay  into  temporary  housing. 
which  Is  fit  for  human  habitation. 

The  second  aspect  of  our  immediate  re- 
sponslbUity  must  be  to  get  money— and  get 
it  fast — into  the  hands  of  people  who  are 
homeleas;  to  help  businessmen  whose  job- 
producing  faculties  have  been  destroyed,  and 
farmers  whoae  crops  and  Uvwrtock  have  been 
wiped  out. 

The  President's  proposal  to  set  aside  $1.3 
billion  the  new  loans  for  the  Small  Buslnass 
Administration,  to  isaue  long-term  loans  at 
1  percent  interest.  Is  a  step  In  the  right  di- 
rection. But  it  won't  solve  the  problem.  Hla 
plan  would  be  Improved  by  adopting  the 
proposals  of  Senators  Schwelker  and  McGov- 
em  to  raise  the  forgiveness  level  to  13.000. 
but  even  this  will  not  handle  all  the  re- 
quirements. 

I  fear  that  the  SBA  loan  approach  only 
meets  a  small  part  of  the  problem. 
The  easentlal  fact  is  this. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  home  owners  have 
suffered  total  or  almost  total  low  of  their 
properties  Yet  they  are  stUl  responsible  for 
and  must  pay  off  existing  mortgagee  on  these 
merchandise. 

Under  the  President's  plan,  1  percent  loans 
would  be  made  by  the  SBA  to  help  these 
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home  owners  and  bu8iae««men  rebuild.  How- 
ever; they  would  first  repay  exlatlng  mort- 
gages and  bank  loans  out  ol  theee  new  SBA 
loam.  This  la  too  much  of  a  burden,  e^en 
at  1  percent  Interest. 

Take  a  speciflc  case  of  a  home  owner  who 
had  a  home  valued  at  $20,000  with  a  •IS,- 
000  mortgage.  To  rebuild  this  home  today 
would  cost  $30,000,  and  he  would  need  a 
$36,000  mortgage.  So  to  get  a  new  $30,000 
home,  the  Individual  winds  up  with  a  $40.- 
000  mortgage  on  his  property;  the  old  plus 
the  new.  He  has  lost  his  equity  In  his  old 
home  and  even  with  the  $8,000  forgiveness 
he  Is  farther  behind  the  eight  ball. 

What  happens  If  he  wlahee  to  sell  the 
property,  or  for  that  matter  could  It  be 
sold  with  such  a  large  mortgage? 

.\  businessman  who  owes  $50,000  and  now 
needs  $76,000  to  get  back  in  business  winds 
up  owing  $125,000,  even  though  his  after- 
flood  net  worth  may  be  zero  or  below.  Like 
many  small  businessmen,  he  was  struggling 
to  make  ends  meet  before  the  flood.  What 
expectation  for  profitable  operation  can  he 
expect  to  be  burdened  with  his  new  large 
loan' 

Realistically.  It  is  essential  that  the  debt 
that  existed  on  property  washed  away  must 
be  forgiven,  or  at  least  placed  In  a  long- 
term  subordinate  position.  The  home  owner 
or  businessman  should  be  concerned  only 
with  a  mortgage  on  his  new  home  or  for 
new  loans  to  support  the  re-estabUshment  of 
his  new  business. 

If  we  do  not  do  this,  there  are  many  thou- 
sands of  home  owners  and  businessmen  who 
will  simply  have  no  choice  but  to  "walk 
away"  from  their  present  homes  and  busi- 
nesses, leaving  the  banks  to  hold  the  pres- 
ent paper — for  which  there  Is  no  longer  any 
collateral. 

During  the  administration  of  Herbert 
Hoover,  when  banks  and  other  Institutions 
were  suffering  great  losses  due  to  fore- 
closures on  property,  the  federal  government 
established  the  RFC.  The  RFC  picked  up  this 
paF>er  from  the  banks  and  arranged  long 
term  repayment  schedules. 

We  need  a  modem  type  of  RPC,  not  Just 
to  protect  the  banks  but  to  help  victims  of 
floods  and  other  disasters  In  this  Nation  be- 
come self  sufficient,  once  again  and  not  be- 
come paupers 

Hurricane  Agnes  by  Its  very  dimensions 
has  highlighted  a  human  and  business  prob- 
lem that  has  been  with  us  on  a  smaller  scale 
many  years.  But  who  knows  where  or  when 
the  next  great  disaster  may  strike,  and  how 
many  of  our  citizens  In  all  of  our  60  states 
can  be  made  destitute  overnight  by  a  flood, 
hurricane,  earthquake  or  some  other  catas- 
trophe. 

Therefore,  I  propose  that  Congress  act 
boldly  and  adopt  financial  measures  that 
would  make  It  {losslble  for  our  citizens  to 
return  to  their  normal  life  patterns  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  whenever  a  dlaster  strikes. 

This  can  be  done  In  one  of  three  ways, 
or  by  using  all  of  the  methods  suggested. 

1.  Establish  a  new  RPC  to  pick  up  all  the 
present  bank-held  mortgages  and  business 
loans  on  washed  away  properties.  Turn  this 
current  debt  Into  long  term,  no  Interest 
subordinate  paper.  This  will  permit  all  new 
SBA  loans  Issued  to  be  used  for  rebuilding 
purposes  and  still  protect  the  lending  agen- 
cies from  losses  on  their  previous  loans.  This 
will  make  It  possible  for  people  to  finance 
new  homes  and  refinance  their  new  busl- 
n'lsses  without  being  hopelessly  In  debt. 

2.  Use  provisions  of  the  1968  Housing  Act 
and  have  the  Federal  Oovemment  condemn 
flood  ravaged  property  at  pre-flood  prices. 
Restore  relocation  coet  under  this  Act  to  pre- 
July  1st  to  100  percent  figure. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  HUD  to  en- 
able this  department  to  condemn  large 
tracts  or  even  all  of  the  flooded  areas  and 
then  redevelop  these  areas  as  Urban  Renewal 
projects.  This  plan  would  enable  the  local, 
state  and  federal  agencies  to  develop  major 
redevelopment  programs  that  wo'ild  prove 
greatly  superior  to  house  by  house  or  busi- 
ness by  business  replacement. 

3.  To  go  along  with  the  first  two  sugges- 
tions, we  should  also  establish  a  National 
Catastrophe  Fund,  by  collecting  a  small  sur- 
charge on  every  property  damage  Insurance 
policy  that  is  sold  In  the  Nation. 

Insurance  Commissioner  Denenberg  of 
Pennsylvania  has  calculated  that  for  each 
one  percent  surcharge  on  standard  property 
damage  policies  sold  In  this  country,  $300 
mllllou  could  be  put  Into  the  National  Catas- 
trophe Fund  to  provide  complete  protection 
for  any  tj'pe  of  damage,  whether  It  be  flood, 
hurricane,  earthquake,  subsidence  gypsy 
moth  infestation  or  other.  Under  such  a  plan, 
insurance  surtax  rates  could  be  adjusted  as 
needed  In  the  future  and  no  home  owner  or 
business  enterprise  would  have  to  worry 
about  future  losses.  It  would  be  his  right  to 
collect  on  his  Insurance  for  these  damages 
rather  than  have  to  come  to  government, 
hat  in  hand,  asking  for  aid. 

In  short,  while  the  SBA  1  percent  loan 
approach  recommended  by  the  President  is 
helpful,  I  strongly  believe  that  you  must 
find  the  means  not  only  to  recover  past  losses, 
but  to  help  our  people  Invest  In  the  future. 
In  connection  with  loans  to  business.  It  is 
essential  that  this  Congress  work  into  the 
law  a  firm  requirement  that  any  business 
which  receives  a  Federal  loan  for  reconstruc- 
tion be  required  to  relocate  in  the  same  labor 
market. 

If  a  company  that  h&a  suffered  a  loss  in 
one  area  receives  federal  assistance  funds 
and  via  these,  funds  to  relocate  In  another 
area,  that  is  certainly  not  helping  the  dis- 
aster area  in  Its  recovery  efforts. 

Other  provisions  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram concerning  flood  control  projects,  tem- 
porary employment  and  public  works  devel- 
opment, are  positive  steps  In  the  right  direc- 
tion, 

I  would  also  urge  you  to  consider  favorably 
the  7-polnt  legislative  program  Introduced 
on  Tuesday  by  Senator  Schwelker,  which 
would  include  progress  payments  to  those 
engaged  In  recovery  work,  disaster  loans  for 
working  capital.  Federal  aid  to  private  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  and  Federal 
tax  reimbursement  for  other  local  taxes  in 
addition  to  the  property  tax. 

Beyond  these  measures.  It  Is  vitally  neces- 
sary to  place  on  the  record  the  following 
points  which  directly  Involve  Federal  par- 
ticipation. 

When  considering  the  appropriation  of 
new  money,  I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to 
impress  upon  the  Administration  the  advisa- 
bility of  releasing  billions  of  dollars  of  Im- 
pounded funds  which  have  already  been  np- 
propriated  by  the  Congress,  but  which  the 
Administration  had  not  seen  fit  to  use. 

There  Is  money  presently  sitting  In  the 
.Appalachian  Regional  Development  Program, 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
other  agencies,  for  the  purposes  of  economic 
development,  sewer  and  water  grants,  high- 
way construction,  and  numerous  other  rele- 
vant programs  which  could  be  In  use  today, 
If  the  President  would  release  them. 

It  is  not  telling  the  whole  story  to  ask  for 
$1.7  billion  in  money  for  flood  disaster  pro- 
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grams  when  large  amounts  of  funds  already 
In  the  Federal  Treasury  can  be  made  Immedi- 
ately available  for  many  of  these  purposes. 

I  also  urge  the  Congress  to  make  surs 
that  the  Federal  unemployment  compensa- 
tion coverage  for  disaster  victims  Is  being 
ftilly  Implemented. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  presently 
taking  the  position  that  only  those  flood 
victims  who  do  not  qualify  for  the  8ut« 
Unemployment  Compensation  Program  will 
be  compensated  by  the  federal  program. 

It  has  been  my  understanding  from  read- 
ing the  law  that  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
Includes  Federal  unemployment  compensa- 
tion for  all  victims,  imemployed  due  to  the 
flood  disaster,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  qualify  for  the  State  program. 

The  State  program,  as  you  know  sets  tax 
rates  on  businesses  through  the  imemploy- 
ment  experience  of  a  particular  firm.  It  Is 
Inconceivable  to  me  that  we  must  rely  on 
the  State  program,  thereby  Increasing  the 
tax  burden  on  businesses  hit  by  the  flood, 
and  consequently  compounding  their  own 
flnanclal  problems,  when  they  should  bs 
getting  our  help  Instead  of  a  future  heavier 
unemployment  compensation  tax  bUl. 

Time  and  again  I  have  expressed  a  deep 
concern  about  the  problems  of  the  elderly  In 
this  disaster.  Many  of  them  have  lost  every- 
thing. 

Large  numbers  of  the  elderly  do  not  even 
have  the  ability  to  deal  with  Federal  or  State 
officials  because  of  lack  of  transportation  and 
lack  of  awareness  for  the  Federal  programs. 

I  believe  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  Join  us  In  a  combined 
effort  to  seek  out  the  elderly  victims  of  this 
flood  and  to  do  for  them  what  they  cannot 
do  for  themselves. 

It  may  Indeed  be  nece'^sary  to  go  door  to 
door  to  make  sure  that  the  services  we  have 
to  offer  become  available  to  them. 

A  few  moments  ago  I  endorsed  Senator 
Schwelker's  proposals  to  Include  private 
higher  educational  facilities  under  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Disaster  Relief  Act.  I  am  now 
urging  you  to  make  sure  that  private  insti- 
tutions on  the  elementary  and  secondary 
levels   are  also  Included. 

Throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
many  flooded  communities  and  neighbor- 
hoods had  their  lives  centered  on  the  local 
church  and  school. 

In  some  cases  these  buildings  were  the 
hardest  hit.  Their  Immediate  rehabilitaUon 
will  help  greatly  to  restore  the  community 
to  a  full  and  rounded  life. 

Finally,  we  must  make  absolutely  certain 
that  the  rains  which  are  certain  to  happen 
again  no  longer  contain  the  potential  for 
flooding  out  an  entire  section  of  our  country. 

Massive  public  works  programs  for  flood 
control  must  be  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

And  with  the  undertaking  of  these  proj- 
ects. It  Is  vitally  Important  that  the  Federal 
Government  make  a  decision  as  to  whst 
actually  constitutes  a  flood  plain.  Thus  far. 
I  have  been  unable  to  get  a  clear  and  pre- 
cise definition  of  a  flood  plain  area  frMn 
the  Federal  officials,  nor  has  any  decision 
been  made  as  to  what  type  of  reconstruc- 
tion can  be  initiated  In  the  as  yet  undefined 
flood  plain  areas. 

While  we  rebuild  for  the  future,  let's  make 
sure  that  our  people  are  protected  from  dis- 
asters like  that  which  began  four  weeks  ago. 

As  you  can  see,  the  task  we  face  Is  enor- 
mous. But  I  have  every  confidence  that, 
working  together,  the  wealthiest  nation  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen  can  surely  find  « 
possible  to  help  Its  own  people  in  their  hour 
of  greatest  need. 

Thank  you. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.  and  was 
caned  to  order  by  Hon.  Qxjkntin  N.  Bur- 
^&  senator  from  the  Stat*  of  North 
Dakota.  

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L  R  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

0  God  our  Father  who  at  creation  ap- 
Dointed  the  night  for  rest  and  the  day  for 
work  help  us  to  work  with  gladness  and 
singleness  of  heart.  Enable  each  of  us  so 
tomaster  our  own  talents  and  energies 
that  we  may  better  serve  others.  Whether 
our  tasks  be  great  or  small  may  we  per- 
form them  as  an  offering  to  Thee.  Amid 
the  Dusy  hours  of  daUy  duty  help  us  to 
take  time  for  one  another.  Make  each  of 
us  diflusers  of  Thy  light  and  truth.  May 
Thy  spirit  so  pervade  our  common  en- 
deavors that  we  may  participate  with  our 
fellow  citizens  in  a  revival  of  pure  religion 
tnd  refined  patriotism  which  shall  lead 
to  a  new  national  purpose  worthy  of  our 
heritage  and  fit  for  this  age.  Wnen  our 
work  is  done  grant  us  a  place  in  Thy 
Iniigdom. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Master 
Workman.  Amen. 


ing  clerks,  aimounced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  biU  (H.R.  15641)  to  au- 
thorize certain  construction  at  military 
installations,  and  for  other  purposes,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  15641)  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  milltstry  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker)  Is  now  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  dlstlngiilshed  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy). 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  and 
Mr.  Weicker  on  the  introduction  of  S. 
3825,  the  Highways  and  Related  Trans- 
portation Systems  Improvement  Act,  and 
the  ensuing  debate  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Rills  &nd  Joint  Resolutions.) 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTTNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
another  nomination  will  be  called  up 
shortly.  In  the  meantime  I  ask  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  ao  notified. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  able  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 


APPOINTMENT   OF    ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender'  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

following  letter : 

U.S    Senate, 

PRESUJENT    pro    TEICPORR. 

Washington.  DC,  July  21.  1972. 

To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarUy  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Quznthj 
N.  BtTMicK,  a  Senator  from  the  SUte  of  North 
Dakota,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellindek, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BURDICK  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  July  20  1972,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  proceed  with  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  ^-ith  statements  lim- 
ited therein  to  3  minutes. 


TJS.  DISTRICT  COURT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
the  nomination  reported  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  Robert  L.  Carter,  of 
New  York,  to  be  U.8.  district  judge  for 
the  southern  district  of  New  York. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  nomination. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Robert  L.  Carter,  of  New 
York,  to  be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  York. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  President  be  immediately  notified 
of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  so  notified. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
BOitatlves  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  nomination  of  Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr., 
of  California,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 

of  State. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  nomina- 
tion. ,    . 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Walter  J.  Stoes- 
sel, Jr.,  of  California,  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonma. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  return  to 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


PUEBLO  DE  ACOMA 
Mr.   ROBERT   C.   BYRD.   Mr.   Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  924. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  bill   (ILR.   10858)    by  tltie.  as 

follows ;  .      ., 

A  bill  (H-R.  10858)  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  » 
judgment  In  favor  of  the  Pueblo  de  Acorn* 
in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  num- 
bered 266.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments on  page  1,  Une  3.  after  tiie  word 
"That".  Insert  "(a>";  on  page  2,  after 
line  2,  Insert: 

(b)  No  portion  of  such  Judgment  funds 
shaU  be  distributed  per  capita,  unless  au- 
thorized by  subsequent  congressional  action. 
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After  line  5,  strike  out: 

Sk.  2.  None  of  the  funda  distributed  per 
ci^}lta  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  Income  taxes. 

And,  at  the  beginning  of  line  9,  change 
the  section  number  from  "3"  to  "2". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
tune. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-973) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows . 

PURPOSK     OF     BILL 

H.R.  10858  authorizes  the  distribution  and 
use  of  a  claims  Judgment  recovered  by  the 
Acoma  Pueblo.  The  money  has  been  appro- 
priated, but  It  may  not  be  used  without  fur- 
ther authorization  from  Congress. 

The  net  amount  available  as  of  May  4.  1972, 
was  $6,954,682.  The  money  Is  currently  In- 
vested in   mterest-bearlng  accounts. 

NXKD 

The  tribe  has  adopted  a  plan  for  the  use 
of  the  money,  which  contemplates  that  the 
entire  amount  will  be  Invested,  and  only  the 
Interest  wUl  be  used  for  ( 1 1  aid  to  education, 
(2 1  tribal  administration.  (3)  tribal  law  en- 
forcement. (4)  youth  services,  (5)  land  ac- 
quisition, (6)  economic  development,  (7i 
matching  funds  for  various  Federal  grant 
programs,  (8i  preservation  of  historic  shrines, 
(9)  emergency  aid  to  the  elderly,  and  (10) 
long-range  planning. 

During  hearings  on  8.  2627,  the  Senate 
companion  measure,  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  on  March  29.  1972,  In- 
terior Department  witnesses  failed  to  clarify 
specifics  of  the  program  plans  or  the  amount 
to  be  allocated  for  this  piupose. 

On  April  19,  1972,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ad- 
vising him  that  the  Committee  would  defer 
further  action  on  this  measure  until  such 
time  as  the  Department  provided  the  Com- 
mittee with  definitive  Information  on  the 
tribe's  proposed  use  of  the  Judgment  funds. 


REDESIONATION  OP  CAPE  KENNEDY 
AS  CAPE  CANAVERAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  674. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  read  the  joint  resolu- 
tion by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  193) 
by  title,  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  193)  to  r«- 
diMlgnate  the  area  In  the  State  of  Florida 
known  as  Cape  Kennedy  as  Cape  Canaveral. 

The  ACrmO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  aURNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
10,  1969.  the  late  Senator  Spessard 
Holland  and  I  Introduced  a  joint  resolu- 
tion in  an  effort  to  bring  about  a 
change — perhaps  reverse  a  change  is  a 
better   phrase — in   name    for   Florida's 


oldest  landmark.  Cape  Canaveral.  Re- 
storing the  name  Cape  Canaveral  to  the 
area  now  known  as  Cape  Kennedy  meant 
a  lot  to  Senator  Holland,  as  it  does  to 
most  Florldlans. 

For  that  reason.  Senator  CHn.ES  and  I 
reintroduced  the  name-change  joint  res- 
olution of  February-  1,  1972,  in  hopes 
that  it  could  be  passed  at  tl:iis  session.  On 
March  8,  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  held  hearings,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  favorable  report  of  that 
committee,  the  joint  resolution  was 
placed  on  the  calendar  and  lies  before 
us  today. 

Florida  was  first  discovered  by  Ponce 
de  Leon  in  the  spring  of  1513.  During  that 
epic  voyage.  Ponce  came  upon  a  spit  of 
land  jutting  markedly  out  into  the 
Atlantic  from  the  Florida  peninsula.  He 
appears  to  have  named  it  Punta  de 
Arraclfes,  but  a  later  explorer,  probably 
Lucas  Vasquez  de  Ayllon,  renamed  it 
Cape  Canaveral  sometime  before  1536. 
The  name  Cape  Canaveral  appears  on  a 
map  dated  1536  and  on  most  every  map 
thereafter.  The  cape — for  good  reason — 
had  become  a  significant  navigational 
landmark. 

The  importance  of  Cape  Csinaveral  to 
early  Spanish  sailors  and  merchants  was 
considerable.  As  early  as  1526  the  Span- 
ish organized  a  convoy  system  for 
shipping  the  products  of  the  New  World 
back  to  Spain.  These  convoys  would 
leave  Havana  and  proceed  north  along 
the  east  coast  of  the  Florida  Peninsula. 
They  would  turn  east  for  Spain  only 
when  they  knew  they  had  cleared  the 
dangerous  Bahama  shoals.  The  point 
which  became  the  marker  for  making 
that  eastward  turn  was  Cape  Canaveral 
and  so  it  remained  throughout  the  en- 
tire colonial  period.  Even  after  the 
Americans  took  over,  it  remained  a 
navigational  guidepost;  in  1847,  a  light- 
house was  built  there. 

Until  the  coming  of  the  space  age. 
Cape  Canaveral  was  never  much  in- 
habited. The  French  established  a  port 
there  in  1564  or  1565  only  to  be  driven 
out  by  the  famous  Spanish  Adelantado 
Pedro  Mendenez  de  Aviles.  The  Spanish 
subsequently  built  a  fort  in  the  general 
area,  but  never  developed  it.  Neither  did 
the  British  or  the  Americans,  except  for 
an  occasional  settler,  until  1949  when 
the  joint  long  range  proving  grovmd  was 
opened  on  the  cape.  A  year  later,  the  first 
mi.s.sile  was  launched  and  by  1956  the 
area  became  a  major  launch  facility  as 
the  Van,:zuard,  Atlas,  and  Jupiter  mis- 
sile programs  were  moved  In,  in  prepara- 
tion for  launching  our  first  orbiting 
satellite.  By  the  time  that  came — in 
January  1958 — the  name  Cape  Canav- 
eral had  become  a  household  word  to 
many  Americans. 

On  May  25,  1961,  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  appeared  before  Congress  to 
ask  the  Nation  to  make  landing  on  the 
moon  a  goal  to  be  reached  by  the  end  of 
the  decade.  But  unlike  most  Americans, 
the  President  realized,  as  did  many 
Floridians,  that  the  limited  acreage  and 
facilities  available  on  the  cape  were  In- 
adequate for  the  purposes  of  a  lunar 
landing  mission.  So,  after  detailed  con- 
sideration of  other  areas,  NASA  an- 
nounced, in  August,  of  1961.  its  decision 
to  launch  limar  flights  from  expanded 


facilities  north  and  west  of  the  cape  and, 
concurrently,  announced  its  tntentloo  to 
purchase  some  80,000  acres  of  land  for 
that  purpose.  These  actions  set  in  mo- 
tion the  chain  of  events  which  cul- 
minated in  the  move  of  NASA  facilitiei 
from  Cape  Canaveral  to  Merritt  Island— 
a  move  that  was  substantially  completed 
by  mid-1967.  Two  years  later,  two  cour- 
ageous astronauts  were  launched  from 
the  Merritt  Island  facility  and  on  July 
20,  1969,  they  made  President  Kennedy's 
dream  come  true  by  landing  on  the 
moon.  Since  then,  all  our  lunar  explora- 
tions have  been  launched  from  the  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center  on  Merritt  Island 
rather  than  the  cape.  Perhaps,  it  was 
with  a  bit  of  nostalgia  that  many  Ameri- 
cans recently  read  about  the  obtaining 
of  bids  to  tear  down  two  of  the  launch 
complexes  on  the  cape  itself.  Perhaps 
this,  better  than  anything  else,  under- 
scores the  fact  that  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center  has  been  moved  from  Cape  Cana- 
veral to  Merritt  Island,  thus  eliminating 
whatever  Justification  there  was  for  re- 
naming the  cape  and  the  facilities  there 
after  the  late  President.  As  I  noted.  Free- 
ident  Kennedy  realized  that  this  move 
was  both  necessary  and  inevitable.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  President  Kenned; 
was  a  historian  of  some  note,  I  think  he 
would  fully  support  such  a  change  on 
historic  grounds;  and  I  also  feel  that  his 
memory  is  best  honored  by  continuing  to 
name  the  NASA  space  facilities  after  him 
wherever  they  might  move. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  that 
this  action  in  no  way  detracts  from  the 
memory  of  the  late  President,  nor  is  it 
the  intention  of  the  Floridians  that  it 
should.  Those  of  us  in  Florida  hope  that 
the  Kennedy  Space  Center  will  forever 
remain  a  part  of  Florida  and  occupy  a 
prominent  place,  along  with  Cape  Cana- 
veral, in  the  State's  history.  Now,  since 
there  is  no  geographical  conflict  betweei 
the  name  of  the  space  center  and  the 
name  of  the  cape,  all  the  people  of  Flor- 
ida want  Ls  the  restoration  of  the  historic 
name — Canaveral — to  the  State's  oldest 
geographical  landmark. 

In  1969,  a  poll  taken  by  the  Gannett 
newspapers  showed  that  93  percent  of 
the  people  in  the  area  favored  the  name 
Canaveral.  The  Florida  State  Legislature 
and  the  prestigious  Florida  Historical 
Society  came  out  in  favor  of  the  name 
change,  as  did  many  of  the  State's  news- 
papers. Now  that  the  proposal  is  before 
us  again,  there  have  been  renewed  ex- 
pressions of  support. 

Newspapers  from  around  the  State 
have  endorsed  the  change  back  to  Canav- 
eral; and  just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago, 
the  Florida  State  cabinet  also  came  out 
in  favor  of  it.  In  short,  the  people  of 
Florida,  while  revering  the  memor>-  of 
the  late  President  and  the  tremendous 
leadership  he  gave  to  the  space  program, 
would  simply  Uke  the  historic  name 
Canaveral — changed  in  an  understand- 
able outpouring  of  emotion  for  the  late 
President— restored  to  its  rightful  place 
in  the  State's  lexicon  of  geographic 
names. 

We  would  hardly  think  of  changing 
the  names  of  Cape  Cod  or  Cape  Hatteras, 
neither  of  which  was  discovered  as  early 
as  Cape  Canaveral,  or  has  had  the  recent 
historical  significance,  to  something  else. 
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Vet  because  of  that  historic  significance, 
toe'  name    of    Cape    Canaveral    was 

"^WiS^the  Kennedy  Space  Center  no 
tongcr  on  the  cape  Itself,  now  is  an  ap- 
OTOTriate  time  to  restore  this  name  of 
ireat  historic  value  to  an  area  of  great 
Lwraphic  and  historical  Importance. 

1^  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  a  Joint 
resoluUon  very  similar  to  Senate  Joint 
^lution  193,  to  redesignate  as  Cape 
SSaveral  the  area  in  Florida  now 
known  as  Cape  Kennedy,  was  mtroduced 
2  Years  ago  by  the  late  Senator  Holland 
and  Senator  Gurket.  It  was  strongly 
hacked  by  the  people  of  Florida  at  that 
time  In  fact,  in  a  statewide  poll,  95  per- 
cent' of  Horida's  citizens  wanted  the 
cape's  old  name  back.  I  was  happy  to 
ini  with  Senator  GtrRNiT  to  introduce 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  193  in  February 

of  this  year. 

I  believe  it  Is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
leadership  that  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy provided  in  developing  our  space 
program  that  the  space  center  be  named 
and  remain  named  after  him.  It  was 
under  President  Kennedy  that  our 
manned  space  fiight  program  was  greatly 
expanded,  and  his  leadership  and  great 
efforts  were  instnmiental  in  the  United 
States  becoming  the  world  leader  in  the 
exploration  of  outer  space. 

But  I  believe  it  is  also  fitting  that  the 
MTglnal  name  of  this  area,  which  played 
an  important  part  in  the  history  of  our 
Stote  and  our  Nation,  be  retained.  Since 
earliest  geographic  recording,  the  area 
now  known  as  Cape  Kermedy  has  been 
called  Canaveral. 

There  is  no  effort — nor  do  I  beUeve 
there  should  be— to  change  the  name  of 
the  space  center  itself.  I  strongly  believe 
the  center  should  retain  its  name  and 
stature  as  a  tribute  to  our  late  President. 
But  I  also  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to 
restore  the  original  name  to  the  geo- 
graphic area  in  which  the  center  is  lo- 
cated. Cape  Canaveral  is  very  likely  the 
oldeet  known  and  continuously  used 
landmark  on  the  American  Atlantic 
coast.  Its  name  is  recorded  on  maps  even 
before  that  of  the  Mississippi  River,  Cape 
Hatteras,  or  Cape  Cod. 

Stoce  the  first  introduction  of  this  Joint 
resolution,  Mr.  President,  many  news- 
pi«)er  editorials  and  articles  have  been 
written  in  support  of  the  name  change; 
and  I  have  received  resolutions  approved 
by  city  commissions  as  well  as  letters 
from  individuals.  I  was  delighted  to 
testily  before  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  on  March  8,  1972.  I 
believe  that  the  statements  of  many,  dis- 
tinguished Floridians  who  appeared  be- 
fore that  committee  make  the  record  on 
this  issue  very  clear:  Floridians  almost 
unanimously  approve  the  change.  In  the 
past,  seafarers  placed  a  high  value  on 
Cape  Canaveral,  since  it  served  as  a  wel- 
come beacon  to  those  sailing  the  east 
coast  of  the  United  States  to  the  Bahama 
Islands  and  Central  and  South  America, 
ud  for  all  ships  sailing  the  sealanes 
north  and  south.  Today,  citizens  of 
Florida  place  great  historical  and  tradl- 
tiooal  value  on  that  same  area  and  would 
like  to  see  it  get  back  its  original  name. 
I  strongly  urge  the  Senate's  favorable 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution  now 
before  it  which  would  restore  that  origi- 
nal name. 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  t>y  the  SeTiate  ond  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  State*  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  area  in 
the  State  of  Florida  formerly  known  as  Cape 
Canaveral  and  thereafter  designated  as  Cape 
Kennedy  la  hereby  redesignated  as  Cape 
Canaveral,  and  any  law,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, or  record  of  the  United  States  In  which 
such  area  Is  designated  or  referred  to  shall 
be  held  to  refer  to  such  area  under  and  by 
the  name  of  Cape  Canaveral. 

Sec.  a.  The  facilities  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  referred  to  m 
Executive  Order  11128,  dated  November  29, 
1963,  shall  contlniM  to  be  known  as  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Space  Center. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
cNo.  92-704),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FtJRPOSI 

The  purpose  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  193, 
which  was  cosponsta^d  by  Senator  Oumey 
and  Senator  Chiles,  is  to  restore  the  name  of 
Cape  Canaveral  to  that  geographic  area  of 
the  east  coast  of  Florida  which  was  designated 
as  Cape  Kennedy  by  presidential  announce- 
ment on  November  28,  1963.  The  Joint  reso- 
lution also  provides  that  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center  be  maintained  as  the 
name  of  the  NASA  and  Department  of  De- 
fense faculties  located  on  the  cape. 

BACKOSOTTND 

On  November  29.  1963.  President  Johnson 
issued  Executive  Order  No.  11129  designating 
the  facilities  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  located  on  the  Cape  as  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Space  Center  In  honor  of  the  late 
President.  At  that  time  the  President  also 
announced  that  the  area  In  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida itnown  as  Cape  Canaveral  would  be  re- 
designated as  Cape  Kennedy. 

The  name  Cape  Canaveral  Is  acknowledged 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  to  be 
the  "oldest  continuously  used  place  name  on 
the  American  Atlantic  Coast."  The  discov- 
ery of  the  Cape  is  attributed  to  Ponce  de  Leon 
around  1513. 

Since  the  tlnae  of  the  name  change,  con- 
cern for  the  loss  of  the  400-year-old  name  of 
Canaveral  has  grown  tn  the  State  of  Florida. 
In  June  of  1969,  the  Florida  State  Legisla- 
ture passed  a  jodnt  resolution  asking  that  the 
name  C«aiaveral  be  reetored  to  the  Cape  and 
that  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center  be 
maintained  as  the  name  of  the  NASA  facili- 
ties. On  March  8,  1973.  the  Governor  of 
Florida  and  his  cabinet  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion endorsing  the  enactment  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  193. 

On  March  8,  1973,  hearlngB  were  held  be- 
fore the  full  committee  to  consider  Senate 
Joint  Reeolution  193.  At  that  time,  members 
of  the  Florida  congroeslonal  delegation  and 
residents  of  the  State  presented  teetimony 
m  support  of  the  Joint  resolution.  In  addi- 
tion, the  ccttnmlttee  has  received  a  great 
number  of  letters  and  statement*  from  past 
and  present  government  offletals,  memben  of 
the  academic  community,  and  the  people  of 
Florida  supporting  the  name  change, 
coers 
Enactment  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  193 
■wUl  Invcdve  no  additional  appropriation  of 
funds. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

•nie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tia  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  CORPORATION  FOR 
PUBLIC  BROADCASTING 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  deefc  a  bUl  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  read  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  bill  (S.  3824)  by  UUe.  as  follows: 

A  bUl  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973  for  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  and  for  making  grants  for 
construction  of  noncommercial  educational 
television  or  radio  broadcasting  facilities. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  bill's  be- 
ing read  a  second  time  and  immediately 
considered? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
read  the  second  time,  and  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  Its  consideration. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
the  authorization  for  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Corporation.  Senators  may  recaD 
that  several  weeks  ago — that  is,  before 
the  Democratic  Convention — a  bill  came 
up  on  the  floor  for  consideration,  and  at 
that  time  it  had  an  authorization  of  $05 
million  for  fiscal  1973.  $90  million  for 
fiscal  1974,  and  $25  million  for  construc- 
tional facilities  for  individual  stations 
for  fiscal  1973. 

That  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  by 
an  overwhelming  vote.  It  was  a  bill  that 
came  from  the  House,  and  no  amend- 
ment was  made  to  the  House  bUl. 

At  that  time  I  made  it  clear  that  my 
feeling  was  that  it  should  not  have 
been  amended  because  it  might  have  de- 
layed the  consideration  of  the  HEW  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  was  going  to  con- 
ference— and  I  understand  it  Is  going  to 
conference  next  Tuesday. 

This  bill  is  very  much  In  conformity 
with  what  the  President  has  requested. 
I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  trouble 
with  it  at  all.  I  think  the  President  will 
be  Inclined  to  sign  It.  because  It  pro- 
vides for  $45  Tniiiinn,  which  he  stsked  for. 

There  Is  also  an  Increase  of  $10  mil- 
lion In  the  authorization  for  station  con- 
struction facilities  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
which  is  also  in  line  with  the  spirit  of 
the  President's  veto  message,  because  he 
feels  much  of  pubUc  broadcasting's  ac- 
tivity should  be  on  the  local  level. 

I  have  cleared  this  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakxi)  . 
who  was  Q)eakln«  for  the  administration 
at  the  time  the  bill  was  being  discussed 
on  the  floor.  1  reatdied  him,  I  believe  In 
Tennessee,  and  he  agreed  to  become  a 
cosponsor  of  this  authorization. 

I  cleared  it  with  the  ranking  Republi- 
csm  m«nber  of  the  full  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, the  honorable  and  distinguished 
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Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Nor- 
Ris  Cotton. 

As  It  stands  now  it  makes  it  agree- 
able all  around.  This  blU  will  facilitate 
our  passing  the  authorization  so  it  will 
be  in  time  to  be  considered  at  the  time 
we  hold  the  conference  on  the  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriation 
bUl. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  will  say  that  he  Is 
absolutely  correct.  This  has  been  cleared 
with  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee  which  Is  so  ably 
chaired  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  approved  by  the  minority  on 
the  full  committee,  and  I  am  sure  it  wUl 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Republican  lead- 
ership. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  3824)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 39flik)  of  the  Communlcationa  Act  of 
1034  la  amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 
"Financing 

"(k)  There  la  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  expenses  of  the  Corporation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  the  sum 
of  •4a,000,000." 

8«c.  a.  Section  391  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  last  sentence  thereof  the  following: 
"There  Is  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  the 
Bixm  of  $36,000,000." 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  FTLINa 
COMMITTEE  REPORT  ON  8.  3726, 
THE  EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  have 
until  the  close  of  business  on  Monday 
to  file  Its  report  on  S.  3726.  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend and  amend  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969  to  afford  more  equal 
export  opportunity,  to  establish  a  Coun- 
cil on  International  Economic  Policy, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BIT.Ifi  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr  PASTORE  (for  himself  and 
Mr  Bakbr) : 
S  3824  A  bin  to  authorize  approprtatons 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  and  for  making 
grants  for  construction  of  noncommercial 
educational  television  or  radio  broadcasting 
facilities.  Considered  and  passed. 

By   Mr    KENNEDY    (for   hlmseU.   Mr. 
Weickkr.     Mr.     Bbookk,    Mr.    Hum- 
PHRiT.    Mr     Mathias,    Mr.    McOov- 
ERi*.    Mr     Pell.    Mr     Ribicoff.    Mr. 
Scott.    Mr    jAvrrs.    Mr.    Beall.    Mr. 
BtJCKLXT,     Mr.     Pastore,     and     Mr. 
Hart)  : 
8.  3825.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  efficiency  of 
the    nation's   highway   system,    allow  States 
and    localities    more    flexlbUlty    m    utUlzlng 
highway  funds,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  YOrrNQ 
S.    3826.    A   bUl   for   the   relief  of   Andrew 
Reld.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  GURNET  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Williams)  ; 
8.  3827.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  of  1965  to  revise  the  method  of 
computing  wage  rates  under  such  act.  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ervin)  : 
8.  3828.  A  bill  to  protect  the  conatltu- 
tlonal  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  to  prevent  unwarranted  invasions  of  pri- 
vacy by  prescribing  procedures  and  stand- 
ards governing  the  disclosure  of  information 
to  government  agencies.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Hoxislng  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  3829.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  crediting 
service  as  an  aviation  midshipman  for  pur- 
poeee  of  retirement  for  nonregular  service 
under  chapter  67  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  and  for  pay  purposes  under  title  37, 
United  States  Code.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Church) 
S.  3830.  A  blU  to  amend  the  admission 
act  for  the  State  of  Id&ho  to  permit  that 
State  to  exchange  certain  public  lands.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mktcalf  1  ; 
S.  3831.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate  and 
maintain  the  Marlas-MUk  Unit  of  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program  In  Montana, 
said  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  KENNKDY.  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

8.  3327.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  and  en- 
couragement for  the  establishment  and  ex- 
pansion of  health  maintenance  organizations, 
health  care  resources,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Quality  Health  Care  Commission,  and 
for  other  purpoees  (Rept.  No.  03-978).  Re- 
ferred  to   the   Committee   on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By   Mr.   KENNEDY    (for  himself 

and    Mr.    Weicker,    and    Mr. 

Brooke,    Mr.    Humphrey,    Mr. 

Mathias,    Mr.    McGovern,    Mr. 

Pell,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Scott, 

Mr.    Javits,    Mr.    Beall.    Mr. 

Buckley.  Mr  Pastore,  and  Mr. 

Hart)  : 

S.  3825  A  bin  to  improve  the  efficiency 

of  the  Nation's  highway  system,  allow 

States  and  localities  more  flexibility  in 

utUizing  highway  funds,  and  for  other 


purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  od 
Public  Works. 

HIGHWATS    AND    RELATED    TRANSPORTATION    SYS- 
TEMS   IMPROVEMENT    ACT    OF     1972 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing,  with  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Cormecticut  iMr. 
Weickihj.  the  Highways  and  Related 
Transportation  Systems  Improvement 
Act  of  1972  to  take  a  first  step  this  year 
toward  meeting  our  Nation's  transporta- 
tion crisis. 

It  is  a  crisis  that  is  demonstrated  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation's  own 
assessment  of  the  Nation's  transporta- 
tion system,  an  assessment  which  found 
basic  structural  inadequacies  in  our 
transportation  planning  and  financing 
apparatus. 

The  elements  of  the  transportation 
crisis  continue  to  be  urban  congestion, 
severe  deterioration  of  local  public  pas- 
senger service,  airport  and  air  trafBc  con- 
gestion, hazards  to  safety,  environmental 
degradation  and  financial  distress  of  im- 
portant segments  of  the  transport  In- 
dustry. 

The  essential  weakness  has  been  that 
separate  programs  requiring  separate 
plaruiing  and  providing  separate  funding 
have  developed  for  each  mode  of  trans- 
portation. 

This  forced  Federal  regimentation  in 
the  use  of  transportation  moneys  and  the 
imbalance  on  the  side  of  highways  has 
produced  serious  consequences,  partic- 
ularly for  those  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion which  have  the  least  mobility. 

More  than  half  of  all  households  with 
incomes  imder  $3,000  and  nearly  half  of 
all  households  whose  heads  are  65  years 
and  older  do  not  own  a  car.  Similarly, 
the  teenager  rarely  has  access  to  a  car 
despite  the  image  of  an  affluent  society 
on  wheels.  It  turns  out  to  be  the  poor, 
the  handicapped,  the  old  and  the  very 
young — those  who  most  need  mobility  to 
gain  access  to  adequate  education,  health 
care,  job  opportunities  and  the  other 
amenities  of  life — who  have  the  least 
mobility. 

The  continued  over-emphasis  on  the 
private  automobile  in  transportation  will 
only  increase  the  plight  of  the  disadvan- 
taged. 

In  both  the  91st  Congress  and  in  the 
previous  session  of  this  Congress,  I  had 
offered  legislation  to  provide  for  a 
thorough-going  restructuring  of  the 
transportation  system.  That  measure,  S. 
295,  would  establish  a  single  national 
transportation  trust  fund  which  would 
not  be  earmarked  in  any  way  but  which 
would  be  available  to  carry  out  compre- 
hensive transportation  plans,  including 
mass  transit. 

Ultimately,  this  legislation  must  re- 
main our  goal.  But  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
some  immediate  relief,  I  am  joining  with 
Senator  Wkickir  in  proposing  a  slightly 
more  limited  measure  which  hopefully 
can  be  enacted  this  year  as  part  of  the 
highway  aid  extension.  The  bill  we  m 
introducing  today,  with  a  bipartisan  Itet 
of  12  cosponsors.  makes  slgnlflcant 
strides  toward  matching  Federal  re- 
sources    with    Federal    transportattai 

I  hope  that  It  will  be  considered  by 
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the  public  Works  Committee  as  Part  of 
{Jf  current  review  of  highway  aid  legis- 

^  We  already  have  endorsements  from 
groups,  including  the  Highway  Action 

^'ifwSd  permit  a  portion  of  the  hlgh- 
Js  trust  fund  monies  to  be  spent  for 
^uisition.  construction,  reconstruction, 
toprovement,  operation  or  maint^ance 
rf  highway,  traffic  control  or  public 
transportation  systems. 
*TS?hough  it  does  not  affect  the  $3  bU- 
llon  per  year  estimated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  be  necessary 
Sr  the  completion  of  the  interstate  sys- 
tem it  places  aU  modes  of  transportation 
on  equal  footing  In  obtaining  funding 
from  the  remainder  of  the  trust  fund. 

For  this  purpose,  the  bill  authorizes 
$2  3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1974  and  $2.8 
biUion  thereafter  to  be  made  available 
from  the  trust  fund  for  transportation 
projects,  including  the  construcUon. 
operation  and  maintenance  of  mass  tran- 
sit systems. 

The  decision  how  to  use  the  money 
would  be  based  on  a  locally  determmed 
comprehensive  transportation  plan. 

Also  the  bill  takes  account  of  the  wave 
of  citizen  dissatisfaction  across  the 
country  with  highway  routes  which  have 
been  selected  long  ago  and  which  threat- 
en homes  or  businesses  or  valuable  nat- 
ural resources.  Some  32  citizen  suits  have 
been  filed  to  block  the  continuation  of 
these  routes  from  Boston  to  Seattle. 

Most  of  these  sites  involve  urban  seg- 
ments of  the  system,  which  represented 
$17.5  billion  of  the  $30.7  bUlion  remain- 
ing to  complete  the  Interstate  system. 
Some  of  these  urban  segments  cost  up  to 
$100  million  per  mile  to  build  and  too 
often  bring  imacceptable  environmental. 
social,  and  economic  consequences  in 
their  wake. 

Some  of  the  cities  in  which  interstate 
routes  have  been  halted  by  the  courts 
and  citizen  action  include:  Boston, 
Mass.;  Atlanta.  Ga.;  New  Orleans.  La.; 
Duluth,  Minn.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  and  Se- 
attle, Wash. 

In  Boston,  every  interstate  route  has 
been  stayed  pending  a  full  transportation 
restudy.  In  Kansas,  citizens  have  stopped 
the  Switzer  Bypass  because  recreational 
land  would  be  lost  and  the  road  itself 
is  considered  unnecessary. 

In  Rochester.  N.Y.,  the  proposed 
Genesee  Expressway  has  been  stopped 
because  it  would  destroy  299  homes, 
mostly  the  residences  of  elderly  persons 
who  have  nowhere  to  go. 

In  New  Orleans,  the  courts  have 
permanently  halted  an  interstate  route 
which  was  plaL-.-H  to  bisect  the  Vieux 
Carre,  one  of  the  Nation's  most  distinc- 
tive architectural  landmarks. 

In  all  of  these  areas,  present  law  pro- 
hibits money  allocated  for  highway 
routes  to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 
If  it  is  not  used  to  complete  the  original 
route,  then  it  is  reallocated  to  another 
area.  The  result  is  that  local  areas  are 
unable  to  solve  their  transportation 
problems  using  the  mode  of  transporta- 
tion— auto,  bus,  railroad,  mass  transit,  or 
airplane— they  consider  best  for  thetr 
own  needs. 

Recognizing  that  the  interstate  system 
was  designed  more  than  15  years  ago  and 


that  the  transportation  needs  of  the 
countrj'  have  changed  considerably  since 
that  time,  this  bill  provides  a  review  of 
those  urban  routes  or  segments  approved 
bv  the  Secretary  before  1«66  and  not  yet 
constructed.  This  review  would  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  full  plaiming 
procedures  and  all  Federal  requirements 
pertaining  to  secretarial  approval  of  a 
new  highway  would  be  adhered  to. 

Should  the  review  of  any  route  or  seg- 
ment result  in  a  decision  by  the  Secre- 
tary not  to  build  an  urban  segment, 
moneys  which  had  previously  been  avail- 
able for  completion  would  continue  to 
be  available  to  the  locality  for  mass 
transit  or  other  transportation  modes  in 
solving  its  transportation  problems. 

The  authorizations  Included  in  this  bill 
are  necessary  to  meet  transportation 
needs,  and  fall  within  the  projected 
revenues  of  the  highway  trust  fimd. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table 
showing  the  highway  trust  fund  rev- 
enues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


PROJECTED   EXPENDITURES   AND   REVENUES   FOR  THE 
TRANSPORTATION  TRUST  FUND 

|ln  milliOfUl 


Revenuu 

Interstate 

Chapter  6 

Total 

BalarKe' 

Fiscal  year. 
1974 

6,152 

3.000 

2.300 

5  300 

1,212 

1975 

6  777 

3  000 

2.800 

5.800 

977 

1976 

7.038 

3.000 

2,800 

5,800 

1,238 

1977 

7,324 

3,000 

2  300 

5  800 

1,434 

1978' 

7  500 

3,000 

2,800 

5,800 

1,700 

1979 

7,700 

3  OOO 

2.800 

5.800 

1,900 

19W.... 

7,900 

1,275 

4.500 

5.757 

2,143 

1  Balance  is  indicated  (or  each  separate  year  and  is  not 

""S^EMcffiJures  tor  estmated  revenues  m  1978-80  are  unavail- 
able Estimate  besed  on  continuing  incremental  increase  oi 
»)0,000,OOC  pet  year.  1974-77  estimates  are  from  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
allocation  formula  embodied  in  the  bill 
apportions  90  percent  of  the  noninter- 
state  funds  to  the  States.  Half  of  this 
amount  would  be  administered  by  State 
Governors  and  the  other  half  would  be 
passed  through  by  Governors  direcUy  to 
the  planning  agencies  in  standard  met- 
ropoUtan  statistical  areas — SMSA's— 
central  cities  of  50,000  or  more  and  con- 
tiguous areas.  The  remaining  10  percent 
of  the  funds  will  be  available  for  grants 
by  the  Secretary  at  his  discretion  for 
any  of  the  purposes  of  the  act.  However. 
it  is  expected  that  priority  will  be  given 
to  regional  planning  assistance,  con- 
struction and  improvement  of  bridges, 
and  emergency  relief  programs. 

The  money  allotted  to  large  urban 
areas  would  t)e  apportioned  to  each  of 
the  233  SMSA's  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion During  the  first  year  of  operation, 
this  amount  would  be  $1,035  million.  In 
1976.  the  amount  increases  to  $1,260 
million.  By  1980,  as  the  interstete  nears 
completion,  the  amount  Increases  to 
$2  025  milhon.  The  apportionment  of 
funds  to  metropolitan  areas  is  designed 
to  alleviate  the  pressing  needs  of  re- 
gional concentrations  of  p(H>ulation. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  population  now 
resides  on  2  percent  of  the  land.  Census 
Bureau   projections   Indicate    that   this 


figure  will  continue  to  climb,  and  we 
must  prepare  the  way  for  urban  growth. 
The  provisions  made  for  cities  smaller 
than  SMSA's  and  rural  areas  are  similar 
to  those  embodied  in  the  administration 

bill. 

Too  often,  present  "comprehensive" 
plarming  requirements  under  title  23 
have  been  ineffective.  In  part,  this  is  due 
to  the  method  of  funding.  Balanced 
transportation  plaiming — that  is,  plan- 
ning which  has  as  its  objective  the  solu- 
tion of  transportation  problems  by  a 
multimodal  approach — cannot  develop 
in  the  absence  of  a  general  transporta- 
tion fimd.  Without  access  to  sufficient 
funding,  transportation  plaiming  wiU 
remain  an  empty  exercise  for  planners. 
The  planning  section  of  this  bill  allows 
governmental  Jurisdictions  and  planning 
agencies  to  work  on  a  balanced  trans- 
portation plan  covering  various  modes 
of  transportation.  In  addition,  this  bill 
requires  State  and  areawide  planning, 
comprehensive  review,  and  the  preemi- 
nence of  local  planning  agencies  to 
develop  an  interstate  transportation 
network. 

States  must  develop  comprehensive 
transportation  plans  biannually  for 
cities  smaller  than  SMSA's  and  rural 
area. 

The  State  plan  must  be  approved  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  and  adminis- 
tered by  a  single  State  agency.  A  prereq- 
uisite to  DOT  approval  is  consideration 
by  the  State  of  social,  envlronmoital,  and 
economic  Impacts  of  various  available 
alternatives. 

MetropoUtanwide  planning  will  be  done 
by  an  agency  which  represents  at  least 
75  percent  of  the  metropolitan  area,  in- 
cluding the  largest  city.  Each  year  the 
agency  will  submit  a  program  of  projects 
to  the  Secretary  for  his  approval.  The 
plan  will  be  developed  c«i  an  areawide 
basis  and  take  into  account  long-range 
needs  for  all  forms  of  transportation. 

Uiider  the  new  planning  pnxess,  dect- 
ed  offlcdaJs  and  dtlzena  will  be  involved 
in  planning  from  Its  Inception.  Elected 
authorities  will  participate  m  the  man- 
agement of  the  planning  agency  and  they 
will  have  voting  power  proportional  to 
their  population. 

This  legislaticHi,  if  enacted,  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  solving  our  transporta- 
tion difficulties.  Adequate  transportation 
is  a  necessity  for  the  eccmomic  viability 
of  this  country. 

In  many  places,  automobiles  and  high- 
ways will  continue  to  be  the  primary 
mode  of  ground  transportation.  These 
areas  will  have  funds  for  building  high- 
ways. What  is  equally  important,  and 
this  caimot  be  overemphasized,  is  that 
there  will  be  choices  available  for  the 
expenditure  of  transportation  fimds  in 
other  areas  where  the  answer  to  trans- 
portatiodi  needs  is  not  more  highways, 
but  mass  transit. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
copy  of  the  bill  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  (Ejection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
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the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  fMr. 
BaooKr),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  HuMPHneY).  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator 
from  South  E>akota  'Mr.  McGovern)  , 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
PzLL).  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  RiBicoFF).  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott ),  the  Senator  from 
New  Yorlt  ( Mr.  Javits  ' .  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  .  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Hart) 
be  listed  as  cosponsors  of  the  measure. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  many  of  us  who  represent  urban 
parts  of  this  great  country  realize  that  a 
very  heavy  percentage  of  the  resources 
tliat  are  accumulated  in  the  highway 
trust  funds  are  accimaulated  from  urban 
residents  who  pay  taxes  on  their  gaso- 
line. The  great  bulk  of  the  funds  actu- 
ally raised  for  the  highway  trust  fund  is 
raised  tn  similar  ways. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  with  this 
proposal  in  part  is  to  assure  that  those 
who  live  in  the  large  urban  areas  and 
make  their  very  heavy  contributions  Co 
the  highway  trust  fund  will  see  it  used  to 
develop  a  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

Those  of  us  whom  come  from  urban 
areas  have  been  prohibited  from  doing 
this.  As  a  result  of  the  prohibition,  those 
who  live  in  the  Industrial  parts  of  the 
country  find  that  their  transportation 
problems  continue  unabated. 

We  are  attempting  by  this  legislation 
to  provide  some  flexibility  in  transporta- 
tion financing  to  permit  the  development 
of  a  balanced  transportation  system 
which  is  so  essential  for  the  prosperity 
and  the  beneficial  livelihood  of  the  mil- 
lions of  people  of  this  countrj-. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  how  much 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weickeri,  who  has 
been  so  interested  in  this  matter  and 
who  has  made  the  Issue  of  developing  a 
balanced  transportation  system  one  of 
his  most  urgent  concerns. 

This  Is  something  which  affects  my 
own  State  and  affects  Connecticut.  How- 
ever, it  also  affects  millions  of  people  who 
live  In  the  urban  areas,  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  population,  not  only 
on  the  eastern  seaboard,  but  aiso  in  the 
heartland  of  our  country  and  In  the 
western  part  of  the  Nation. 

I  think  this  matter  Is  a  genuine  con- 
cern to  those  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  We  are  hopeful  of  making  some 
progress  along  the  lines  outlined  in  this 
legislation  this  year.  And  if  we  are  able 
to  do  this,  I  think  that  citizens  In  all 
parts  of  this  country  will  benefit. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor  and 
yield  such  time  as  I  have  remaining  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Exhibit  1 

S»CT10N-BT-S«CnON    ANALTXtS    0»    "HlOHWAT 
AND  RXLATXO   TjlANSPOTTATION  STSTKMS   IM- 

rtovTMENT  Act  of  1973" 

S«o.  1  <Axt»  thl«  M  the  "Hlghwsy  &n<l  Re- 


lated Transportation  Systema  Improvement 
Act  erf  1972. ■• 

Sec.  2  sets  forth  ttndlngs  that  highway  con- 
gestion, air  (Ktllutlon,  gltuI  related  safety 
f>roblenis  are  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the 
highway  system,  and  declares  that  the  level 
oi  efficiency  can  be  Improved  by  developing 
related  systems,  and  that  both  highways  and 
related  systems  can  best  be  improved  by  giv- 
ing States  and  local  communities  greater 
flexibility  lu  the  use  of  Federal  highway 
f\xnd3. 

Sec.  3  glvee  definitions  Including  one  for 
highway  or  related  traneportation  service. 
It  means  (1)  the  acquisition,  construction 
or  reconstruction.  Improvement,  operation  or 
maintenance  of  highway,  traffic  control,  or 
public  transportation  systems,  including 
highway  safely  facilities;  (2)  planning,  re- 
search, development,  and  demoiastratlon  of 
these  functions,  and  (3)  beautlfication,  re- 
location, and  environment  of  protection 
activities. 

Sec  4  reduces  the  present  authorizations 
of  *4  bllUon  for  the  Interstate  System  of 
highways  for  flscal  years  1974,  1975  and 
1976.  to  the  sum  of  93  billion  for  each  of  fis- 
cal years  1974.  1975,  1976.  1377,  1978,  and 
1979  and  the  amount  of  $1,257  mUUcttl  for 
1980. 

Sec.  5  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  make  1974  and  1975  Interstate 
System  apportionments  using  the  factors  set 
forth  in  Table  5  of  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee Print  93-29,  A  Revised  Estimate  of 
the  Cost  of  Completing  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways. 

Sec  S  extends  the  time  for  completing  the 
Interstate  System  by  four  years,  moving  the 
completion  date  forward  from  June  1976  to 
June  1980.  The  Secretary  Is  required  to  con- 
tinue to  report  to  Congress  the  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  Interstate  System  every  second 
year,  using  the  estimate  shown  therein  for 
making  apportionments  for  the  subsequent 
two-year  period,  upon  approval  of  Congress. 
Sec.  7  requires  that  segments  of  routes  of 
the  Interstate  System  approved  before  Octo- 
ber 15,  1966.  but  on  which  construction  of  a 
significant  proportion  had  not  commenced 
as  of  July  1.  1972,  be  subject  to  review  of 
the  appropriateness  and  feasibility  in  the 
same  manner  as  newly  authorized  routes. 
Where  such  a  review  results  In  failure  to  se- 
lect a  route,  or  segment,  the  Federal  funds 
for  such  a  project  shall  be  reallocated  to  the 
particular  State  or  metropolitan  area  con- 
cerned, on  the  prevailing  ratio  of  90  percent 
Federal  to  10  percent  State  or  local. 

Sec.  8  extends  the  10  percent  penalty  for 
failure  to  control  outdoor  advertising  dis- 
plays and  devices  for  the  period  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1973.  and  eliminates  the  restriction 
of  650  feet  from  the  nearest  right  of  way,  and 
substitutes  "which  can  be  seen  from  the  main 
traveled  way." 

The  authorizations  for  carrying  out  out- 
door advertising  are  extended  as  follows: 
*27  million  for  flscal  year  1973;  $20.5  million 
for  1972:  $50  mUUon  for  each  of  1973  1974 
and  1975. 

For  control  of  Junkyards  In  areas  ad)acent 
to  the  Interstate  System  and  Federal -aid  pri- 
mary system  of  highways,  the  authorizations 
are  extended  as  follows:  $3  million  for  each 
of  flscal  years  1971  and  1972;  $5  million  for 
1973;  and  $7  million  for  each  of  1974  and 
1975. 

Sec.  9  adds  a  new  Chapter  6  to  Title  23. 
U.S.  Code,  bearing  the  title  Highways  and 
Related  Transportation  Services  Improve- 
ment Program. 

Sec.  801  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  apportion  money  from  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  to  assist  States  and  local 
governments  to  operate,  maintain,  and  im- 
prove highways  and  other  transportation 
services,  including  public  transit,  if  sufllclent 
funds  are  not  available  from  other  Federal 
sources. 
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Sec.  e02  authorizes  to  be  appropriated  out 
of  the  Highway  Tnist  Fxind  the  foUowla« 
amounts:  $2.3  billion  for  flscal  year  IOtZ 
$2.8  billion  for  each  of  years  1976,  1978,  1977 
1978,  and  1979;  and  $4.5  billion  for'  lOao! 
Ninety  percent  of  these  amounts  are  to  be 
apportioned  in  accordance  with  a  prescribed 
formula,  and  the  remaining  lo  percent  shall 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  as  a  discreaoa- 
ary  fund. 

The  distribution  formula  contains  thiaa 
elements: 

50  percent  of  the  total  in  the  ratio  which 
metropolitan  area  populations  of  a  State 
oear  to  the  total  population  of  all  metropoli- 
tan areas  In  the  United  States; 

25  percent  of  the  total  In  the  ratio  of  the 
State's  peculation  to  the  national  popuia. 
tlon; 

25  percent  of  the  total  In  the  ratio  of  ths 
square  root  of  area  of  each  State  to  the  sum 
of  square  roots  of  all  State  areas,  but  with 
the  provision  that  no  State's  share  under 
this  element  shall  be  leas  than  one-half  of 
one  percent  of  the  allocation  of  this  element. 

The  metropolitan  population  allocation 
funds  are,  in  turn,  to  be  reallocated  by  the 
States  on  a  similar  ratio  of  population  of 
metropolitan  areas  within  the  respective 
State.  Also,  these  funds  are  to  be  apportioned 
directly  to  the  transportation  agency  estab- 
lished In  each  metropolitan  area.  Where  such 
agencies  do  not  have  the  authority  to  fulfill 
these  purposes,  the  Secretary  shall  file  In- 
terim measures  until  the  agencies  in  ques- 
tion have  been  given  that  authority. 

Beginning  with  flscal  year  1974,  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
the  amounts  apportioned  to  the  States  or  to 
local  authorities  under  eEu:b  of  the  three  for- 
mula elements. 

Unwarranted  reductions  of  allocations  by 
States  to  local  governments  for  transporta- 
tion purposes  may  result  in  a  reduction  of  a 
like  amount  of  Federal  funds  to  the  State 
concerned. 

Sec.  604  requires  each  State  to  have  a  com- 
prehensive State  and  local  transportation 
plan,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  Such  a  plan  must  reflect 
transportation  needs  of  the  State  and  Its 
communities,  and  take  into  consideration  the 
social  and  environmental  impact  of  the  alter- 
nate means  available,  while  providing  an  ade- 
quate platform  tor  public  expression.  It  must 
be  administered  by  a  single  State  agency  with 
full  authority  for  executing  the  State's  plan. 

Local  governments  must  develop  an  area- 
wide  plan  incorporating  long-range  plans  for 
highway  and  related  transport  systems,  with 
a  schedule  of  projects  to  be  undertaken  an- 
nually. TTie  local  plan  Is  to  be  developed  by 
the  local  transportation  planning  agency, 
and  be  submitted  to  the  Qovemor  of  the 
State,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Tran/^xn-tation 
for  review. 

A  local  transportation  agency  shall  be  con- 
sidered in  existence  when  an  allocation  for 
transportation  planning  has  been  created  by 
the  general  local  government  In  a  metro- 
politan area  which  represents  at  least  75 
percent  of  the  total  population  of  the  metro- 
politan area  and  Includes  the  largest  olty. 
Each  such  agency  shaU  have: 

A.  Representation  In  management  of  the 
highest  appropriate  elected  official  of  each 
F>artlclpating  unit  of  general  government,  or 
in  the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  rep- 
resentation of  the  Commissioner; 

B.  A  citizen-advisory  board  composed  c< 
representatives  of  citizens'  groups; 

C.  Planning  authority  for  all  urban  surface 
modes  of  transportation; 

D.  Proportional  voting  based  on  population. 
K.  Authority  to  develop  the  program  of 

transportation  projects  required  under  this 
section. 

State  and  local  plans  must  show  bow  they 
comply  with  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Where  a  State  or  metropolitan  plan  Is  re- 
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the  Secretary,  the  State  or  local 
anlt^shiil   be   afforded   an  opportunity  for 

•"^^^g  and  administrative  costs  of  State 
or  local  units  are  not  to  exceed  3  percent  of 
rtta  resnectlve  allocation. 
SeTjOS  provides  for  record  keeping,  audits, 

*°s«r''506^  establishes  legal  machinery  for 
the  recoven-  of  funds  where  a  recipient  has 
oilad  substantially  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions provided  herein. 

Sec  607  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
nortatlon  to  prescribe  rules,  regulations,  and 
Jj^Qdards  to  govern  the  conduct  of  Imple- 
mentation cf  this  chapter. 

Sec  60S  requires  the  Secretary  to  report 
innuaUy  to  the  President  and  Congress  on 
the  developments  and  effectiveness  of  these 

Rec  609  applies  the  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Eights  Act  cf  1964  (42  U.S.  Code  2000d)  to 
this  chapter. 

Sec  810  specifies  that  no  Federal  contrlbu- 
Uon  in  addition  to  funds  herein  aUocated 
sHjU  be  provided  for  relocation  payments  and 
»ggl»tance  for  those  replaced  by  transporta- 
tion activities. 

Sec  611  provides  that  nothing  In  this 
dupter  shall  diminish  the  requirements  re- 
specting the  establishment  by  States  of 
Highway  safety  programs  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Sec.  612  requires  action  to  Insiu-e  that  fair 
and  equitable  arrangements  are  made  re- 
q)ectlng  labor. 

S.  3825 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Upreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amtrica  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Highways  and  He- 
Itted  Transportation  Systems  Improvement 
Act  of  1972. " 

FINDINGS    AND    PtJEFOS* 

Sic.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  highway 
congestion  air  pollution,  and  related  safety 
problems  are  increasingly  Impairing  the  effl- 
aency  of  the  Nation's  highway  system;  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  Nation's  highway  system 
can  be  improved  by  developing  highway  or 
relsted  transportation  systems  which  are 
tributaries  to  and  supportive  of  highways; 
azid  that  highways  and  related  systems  can 
be  Improved  beet  by  according  to  the  States 
and  local  communities  greater  flexibility  in 
the  UM  of  Federal  assistance  for  highways. 
DBrnnnoNS 

8k.  3.  Section  101(a)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  After  the  definition  of  the  term  "forest 
highway,"  add  the  following  new  paragraphs : 

"The  term  'Governor'  means  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  State. 

"The  term  'highway  or  related  transpor- 
tation service'  means  (1)  the  acquisition, 
construction,  reconstruction,  improvement, 
operation,  or  maintenance  of  highway,  traffic 
oontrol  or  public  transjjortatlon  systems, 
facUlUee,  or  equipment  (including  safety  fa- 
dlltlee  and  equipment) ;  (3)  planning,  train- 
ing, research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion activities  for  such  activities,  and  high- 
way mfety  program  activities;  and  (3)  beau- 
tUlcatlon,  relocation,  and  environmental 
protection  activities  associated  with  any  ac- 
tivity set  forth  In  clause  (1)  or  (2)  of  this 
P*n<r^)h." 

(2)  After  the  definition  of  the  term 
"maintenance,"  add  the  following  new  para- 

"The  term  'metropolitan  area'  means  a 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  deo- 
ipartei  and  defined  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
nsnt  and  Budget. 

"The  term  'population'  means  the  total 
ittident  population  based  on  the  most  re- 
MOt  data  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
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Census  and  referable  to  the  same  point  or 
period  of  time. 

"The  term  'unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment' means  any  city,  municipality,  county, 
town,  township,  parish,  village,  or  other  gen- 
eral purpose  political  subdivision  of  a 
State." 

INXaSSTA'TX  STSIXK  ASJXTBTMXNT8 

Sk.  4.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  108  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1986,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
additional  sum  of  $4,000,000,000  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974,  the  additional  sum 
of  $4,000,000,000  tor  the  flscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  the  addtUonal  sum  of 
$4,000,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1978"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "the  additional  sum  of 
$3,000,000,000  for  each  of  the  flscal  years 
1974.  1975.  1978,  1977,  1978,  and  1979.  and 
the  additional  sum  of  $1,387,000,000  for 
flscal  year  1980." 

INTERSTATS  3T8TXM  APPORTION  1CKNT8 

Sec.  S.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
the  apportionment  for  fiscal  year  1974  and 
1975  of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  such  years  for  expenditure  on  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  using  the  apportionment  factors 
contained  In  table  5,  House  Committee  Print 
Numbered  92-29. 

KCTKNSION    OF    TtXX    POB    COMPLXTION    OP 
DrrXRSTATE  STSTKM 

Sbc.  8.  (a)  The  second  paragraph  of  section 
101(b)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "twenty  years"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty-four 
years  "  and  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1978" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1980." 

(b)(1)  The  Introductory  phrase  and  the 
second  and  third  sentences  of  section  104 
(b)  (5)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "1978"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  at 
each  such  place  "1980." 

(2)  Section  104(b)(5)  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  sentence  preceding 
the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "Upon  the  approval  by  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  Federal 
share  of  such  approved  estimate  In  making 
apportionments  for  flscal  years  1976  and 
1977.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  revised 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing  the  then 
designated  Interstate  System  after  taking 
Into  account  all  previous  apportionments 
made  under  this  section,  in  the  same  manner 
as  stated  above,  and  transmit  the  same  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
within  ten  days  subsequent  to  January  2, 
1976.  Upon  approval  by  the  Congress,  the 
Secretary  shaU  use  the  Federal  share  of  such 
approved  estimate  in  making  apportion- 
ments for  flscal  years  1978  and  1979.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  a  flnal  revised  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  completing  the  then  designated 
Interstate  System  after  taking  into  account 
all  previous  apportionments  made  under  this 
section,  in  the  same  manner  as  stated  above, 
and  transmit  the  same  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  within  ten 
days  subsequent  to  January  3,  1978.  Upon 
the  approval  by  the  Congress,  the  Secretary 
shall  use  the  Federal  share  of  such  approved 
estimate  In  making  i^portionments  for  fis- 
cal year  1980." 

RBCONSmERATION    OP    CIBTAIN    POBnONS    OP 
INTKBSTATK  SYSTXMS 

Sec.  7.  Section  103  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)(1)  For  those  routes  or  segments  of 
routes  of  the  Interstate  System  selected  and 
approved  In  accordance  with  this  section 
which  were  selected  and  approved  on  or  be- 
fore October  15,  1968,  but  upon  which  con- 


struction on  a  significant  portion  of  such 
projects  has  not  commenced  as  of  July  1, 
1973,  the  Secretary  shall  order  that  before 
construction  or  any  further  action  leading 
to  construction  begins  there  shall  be  a  review 
of  the  appropriateness  and  feasibility  of  con- 
struction of  such  route  which  restudy  shall 
be  made  In  accordance  with  the  same  statu- 
tory provisions  and  regulations  as  would 
apply  to  a  newly  authorized  route  being  con- 
sldered  for  the  first  time. 

"(3)  Where  the  review  authorized  by  par- 
agraphs (1)  or  (2)  result  in  a  failure  of  the 
Secretary  to  approve  a  route  or  segment  of  a 
route,  the  funds  which  would  have  otherwise 
been  allocate4-for  oonstj^ction  of  the  Inter- 
state System  shall  be  reallocated  to  the  State 
and  metropolitan  area  In  which  the  segment 
was  to  have  been  constructed  for  expenditure 
according  to  the  procedures  established  tn 
Chapter  6  of  this  Act,  except  that  the  Federal 
share  of  project  funds  shall  be  the  same  as 
for  the  Interstate  System.  The  funds  avail- 
able for  this  reallocation  shall  be  determined 
by  the  1973  Cost  Bstimate  for  the  Interstate 
System." 

HIGHWAY    BXAUTIPICATION 

Sac.  a.  (ai  Section  131(b)  of  Utle  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  preceding  the  penultimate  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following:  "Federal -aid 
highway  funds  apportioned  to  a  State  after 
the  first  expiration  occurring  after  January  I, 
1973,  of  a  regular  session  of  the  State  legis- 
lature shall  be  reduced  by  amounts  equal  to 
10  per  centum  of  the  amounts  which  would 
otherwise  be  apportioned  to  the  State  under 
section  104  of  this  title,  until  such  time  as 
the  State  shall  provide  for  effective  control, 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  State 
has  not  made  provision  for  eflfective  control. 
of  the  erection  and  maintenance  along  the 
Interstate  Ss^stem  and  the  primary  system  of 
outdoor  advertising  signs,  displays,  and  de- 
vices, the  advertising  or  informative  content 
of  which  can  be  seen  from  the  main  traveled 
way  of  the  system." 

(b)  Section  131(d)  of  title  33,  United 
States   Code,    Is    amended    by   striking   out 

"within  six  htxndred  and  sixty  feet  to  th« 
nearest  edge  of  the  right  of  way"  by  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "at  any  location." 

(c)  Section  131  (m)  of  Utle  33,  Unltad 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(m)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appor- 
tioned to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed 
$20,000,000  for  each  of  the  flscal  years  1968 
and  1967,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  the 
flscal  year  1970,  not  to  exceed  $37,000,000 
for  the  flscal  year  1971,  not  to  exceed  $30.- 
500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973.  and  not  to 
exceed  $80,000,000  for  each  of  the  flscal  years 
1973,  1974.  and  1978.  The  provisions  of  this 
chapter  relating  to  the  obligation,  period  of 
availability,  and  expenditure  of  Federal-aid 
primary  highway  funds  shall  apply  to  tb* 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  section  after  Jtme  30,  1967." 

(d)  Section  136(m)  of  title  33.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(m)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3,000,000  for  each  of  the  flscal  years 
1970,  1971,  and  1972,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1973,  and  not  to  exceed  $7,- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  flscal  years  1974  and 
1975.  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  relating 
to  the  obligation,  period  of  availability,  and 
expenditure  of  Federal-aid  primary  highway 
funds  shall  apply  to  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  approprlBted  to  carry  out  this  section 
after  Jxme  30,  1967." 
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NSW    PROGRAM    AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  9  Title  23.  Unlied  States  Code,  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  tlie  end 
thereof  'be  following  new  chapter. 

"CHAPTER  a  -HICHWAVS  AND  RELATED  TRANS- 
POBTATIO.N  SERVICES  IMPROXtMENT  PRO- 
GRAM 

•Sec. 

■'601.  •_:re»tion    of   program. 
■'602.  Authorization. 
•■60U    AUocatiOii  formula. 
"604.  Comprehensive  State   and  local   txaui- 

portation  plans. 
"605.  Records,  audit,  and  reports. 
"806.  Becover>'  of  funds. 

•807.  Rules  and  regulations. 

■608.  Annual  report. 

•609.  AppUcatlou    of    Civil     Rights    Act    of 
1964 

■•610.  Relocation  assistance. 

•611.  Highway  safety  programs. 

•CREATION    OF  PROGRAM 

"Sk:.  601.  There  is  hereby  created  a  High- 
ways aud  Related  Transportation  Services 
Improvement  Program  under  which  the 
Secretarv  of  rransportation  shall  be  au- 
thorized' to  apportion  highway  trust  funds 
to  States  !ind  local  governmenis  to  aid  them 
m  operating,  maintaining,  and  making  im- 
provemeuu  to  highways  and  related  trans- 
portatlo'i  facilities,  including  public  trans- 
portation ser-lces  provided  that  s'.ifflclent 
lunds  are  not  available  from  other  Federal 
sotirces.  Recipients  are  authorized  to  use 
fluids  received  in  accordance  -^Ith  this  sec- 
tion for  the  construction  of  facilities  and 
the  acquisition  of  public  transportation 
equipment  for  hIgh-Arays  and  related  trans- 
portation services  within  the  responsibili- 
ties of  governmental  and  quasl-goveri.men- 
tal  agencies  in  SMSA^s  if  such  activities  are 
performed  m  accordance  with  a  State  or  lo- 
cal transportation  plan  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 804. 

•  ■  AUTHORIZATICrN 

•'Sec  60^2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
prjprlated  for  the  Highways  and  Related 
Transportation  Services  Improvement  Pro- 
gram, out  of  the  Hlgh'Auy  frtist  Fund, 
•2.300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1974,  the  additional  sum  of  «'J.3oU,- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  liacal  years  1975. 
1976,  1977.  1978,  and  1979  and  the  additional 
sum  of  J4,500,0OO,000  for  dscal  year  1980. 

••allocation    FORMtTLA 

•■Skc.  603.  la)  For  each  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  June  30,  1973,  and  ending  prior 
to  July  1.  1980,  the  Secretary,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall 
apportion  90  per  centtim  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  section 
602  among  the  States  as  follows — 

■•  (1 )  50  per  centum  In  the  ratio  which 
the  population  In  metropolitan  areas  In  each 
State  bears  to  the  total  population  In  metro- 
poUtan  areas  In  all  States; 

•'(2)  26  per  centum  In  the  ratio  which  the 
population  of  each  State  bears  to  the  total 
population  of  aU  States  and 

••(3)  25  per  centtim  in  ttie  ratio  which  the 
square  root  of  thie  area  of  each  State  bears 
to  the  sum  of  the  square  roots  of  the  areas 
of  all  States.  No  State  shall  receive  less  than 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  each  year's  total 
aOlocatlon  to  the  States  under  this  subsec- 

tlOQ. 

"(b)  The  remaining  10  per  centum  shall 
be  available  for  grants  by  the  Secretary  at 
his  discretion  for  any  highway  or  related 
transportation  service  he  deems  appropriate, 
but  priority  shall  be  given  to  assisting  State. 
local  and  regional  government  entitles  In 
developing  and  Implementmg  comprehen- 
sive transportation  plans,  constructing  and 
Improvtag  bridges  financing  research,  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  projects,  and 
emergency  relief  repairs  and  reconstruction 
of  serious  damage  resulting  from  natural  dis- 
asters ana  catastrophic  fall'ores  from  any 
cause. 


"(C)  (1)  Funds  apportioned  to  a  State 
pursuant  to  section  603(a)  d)  shall  be  re- 
apportioned by  the  State  directly  to  metro- 
politan areas  as  within  the  State  In  the  ratio 
which  the  population  of  each  metropolitan 
area  bears  to  the  total  population  of  all 
metropolitan  areas  within  the  State. 

■•(2)  These  ftmds  shall  be  apportioned  di- 
rectly to  the  transportation  agency  estab- 
lished In  each  metropolitan  area.  Where  such 
agencies  do  not  have  the  authority  to  ful- 
fill the  purpoees  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  file  interim  measures  untU  such  agen- 
cies have  that  authority. 

■•(d)  Funds  granted  or  apportioned  to  a 
State  or  planning  unit  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  available  for  use  by  that  unit 
of  government  for  any  highway  or  related 
transportation  service  performed  in  accord- 
ance with  a  State  or  local  transportation 
plan  approved  under  section  604. 

••(e)  Not  less  than  three  mouths  prior  to 
the  beginnlni;  of  any  fiscal  year  commencing 
with  fiscal  year  1974.  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  !n  the  Federal  Register  (1)  the 
amounts  apportioned  to  each  State  under 
sections  603(a)(2)  and  603(a)(3),  re- 
spectively; aud  (2)  the  amounts  to  be  ap- 
portioned by  States  to  units  of  general  local 
government  under  section  603(c).  All  com- 
putations and  determinations  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  subsection  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive. 

■'(f)  Where  a  State  reduces  Its  allocations 
to  support  highways  or  related  transporta- 
tion services  of  any  local  government  below 
the  level  of  assistance  which  the  services 
within  the  jiu-lsdlctlon  of  that  local  govern- 
ment received  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  that  State  shall  have  Its  al- 
locations under  section  603(a)(2)  and  603 
(a)  (3)  reduced  by  a  like  amount,  unless 
the  State  can  demonstrate  to  the  Secretary 
special  circumstances  which  warrant  such 
reduction   in   assistance. 

••COMPREHENSIVE    STATE    AND    LOCAL    TRANSPOR- 
TATION   PLANS 

'•Sec.  604.  (a)  A  State  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  Its  allocation  pursuant  to  section 
603(a)  (2)  and  (3)  for  any  fiscal  year  If  It 
has  a  comprehensive  State  and  local  trans- 
portation plan  approved  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  section.  Such  plan  shall: 

•'{!)  provide  for  the  development,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  highways  and  re- 
lated transportation  services  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  such  State  and  Its  communities; 
••(2)  be  coordinated  with  local  community 
development  plans  and  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  social,  economic  and  environmental 
impact  of  the  available  transportation  al- 
ternatives and  assure  adequate  citizen  in- 
volvement m  the  planning  process  through 
public  hearings  and  related  activities. 

•'(3)  include  a  program  of  projects  to  be 
undertaken  with  funds  appropriated  tinder 
603(a)  (2)  and  (3),  such  program  to  be 
submitted  annually  to  the  Department  of 
Transtwrtatlon. 

"(4)  (A)  be  approved  by  the  Governor  of 
each  State  and  (B)  be  reapproved  with  any 
recommended  revision  by  a  slmlUar  procedure 
within  a  period  of  not  more  than  two  years 
from  the  previous  approval  or  reapproval: 
and 

•'(5)  be  admlnlstred  by  a  single  State 
agency  with  authority  for  preparation  and 
execution  of  such  State's  comprehensive 
transportation  plan  and  for  transportation 
policy  and  programs  generally  In  such  State. 
"(b)  (1)  The  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment In  each  metropolitan  area  shall 
combine  together  to  create  a  transportation 
agency  to  develop  a  plan  for  expenditure  of 
funds  allocated  to  the  metropolitan  area 
pursuant  to  this  chapter.  The  plan  shaU  be 
developed  on  an  areawlde  basis  and  take  Into 
consideration  long-range  needs  for  all  forms 
of  transportation.  The  plan  shall  specify  the 
projects  needed  to  meet  the  long-range  high- 
way and  related  transportation  system  Im- 


provement objectives  and  shall  consider  tai 
plans  for  the  comprehensive  development  cJ 
the  metropolitan  area.  Each  year  there  «h«[ii 
be  developed  as  part  of,  and  in  conformaoM 
with,  the  overall  transportation  plan  a  pro. 
gram  of  projects  to  be  tmdertaken  with  Vat 
funds  apportioned  under  this  chapttr.  'Hm 
plan  and  the  annual  program  of  projecu 
shall  be  developed  by  the  tranaport»tVon 
planning  unit  and  submitted  to  the  Oovcr- 
nor  lor  his  review  and  comment  and  to  tlia 
Secretary  for  his  approval  in  whole  and  in 
part. 

■'(2)  A  transportation  agency  shall  be  con- 
sldered  to  exist  when  an  allocation  for  the 
purposes  of  transportation  planning  has 
been  created  by  the  unit  or  units  of  geneni 
purpose  local  government  within  the  metro- 
politan area  which  represent  at  least  75  per 
centum  of  the  total  population  of  the  metro- 
politan area  and  Include  the  largest  city.  In 
addition  each  transportation  agency  shUl 
have  (A)  representation  in  its  executive 
management  of  the  highest  appropriate 
elected  official  of  each  participating  unit  of 
general  purpose  local  government  or,  in  the 
case  oi"  the  District  of  Columbia,  representa- 
tion of  the  Commissioner;  (B)  a  citizen  ad- 
visory board  composed  of  representatives  of 
citizen  groups;  (C)  planning  authority  for 
all  urban  surface  modes  of  transportation; 
(D)  proportional  voting  based  on  pc^ula- 
tlon;  aud  (E)  authority  to  develop  the  pro- 
gram of  projects  required  under  this  section. 

(c)  State  and  metropolitan  transportation 
plans  shall  show  how  they  comply  with  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

^d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove any  State  or  metropolitan  plan  sub- 
mitted under  this  chapter,  or  any  modlfloa- 
tlon  thereof,  without  first  affording  the  State 
or  metropolitan  administering  agency  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(e)  Not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  of  the  al- 
location of  each  State  or  metropolitan  area 
under  this  chapter  may  be  expended  for 
planning  and  admmlsiratlon  of  the  plan- 
ning program. 

"RECORDS,    AtTDrr   AND    REPORTS 

"SEC.  605.  (a)  All  funds  allocated  under 
this  chapter  shall  be  properly  accounted  for 
as  Federal  funds  In  the  accounts  of  the  re- 
cipients. 

"(b)  In  order  to  assure  that  funds  allo- 
cated under  this  chapter  are  used  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  each 
recipient  shall — 

■•(1)  use  such  fiscal  and  accounting  pro- 
cedures as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  lA) 
proper  accounting  for  obligations  Incurred 
and  payments  received  by  It,  and  (B)  proper 
disbursement  of  such  amounts; 

"(2)  provide  to  the  Secretary,  on  reason- 
able notice,  access  to,  and  the  right  to  exam- 
ine any  books,  documents,  papers,  or  records 
as  he  may  reasonably  require;  and 

■'(3)  make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary 
as  he  may  reasonably  require. 

"RECOVERT  OP  FUNDS 

"Sec.  606.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines 
after  giving  reasonable  notice  and  opportun- 
ity for  hearing  that  a  recipient  has  failed 
to  comply  substantially  with  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  he  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  with  a  recommen- 
dation that  an  appropriate  civil  action  will 
be  Instituted;  or 

"(2)  notify  the  recipient  that  if  corrective 
action  Is  not  taken  within  sixty  days  from 
the  date  of  notification,  funds  allocated  to  K 
will  be  reduced  in  the  same  or  succeedtM 
fiscal  year  by  an  amotmt  equal  to  the 
amounts  which  were  not  expended  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter;  or 

"  (3)  take  such  other  action  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law, 

"(b)  When  a  matter  Is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  subsection  («) 
( 1 )  of  this  section,  the  Attorney  General  bmJ 
bring  a  civil  action  In  any  appropriate  UnlW 
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-t-tea  district  court  for  such  reUef  as  may 
KTaDDroprlate,  including  injunctive  relief. 

■(c)(1)  Any  recipient  which  received  no- 
fteB  of  reduction  of  funds  allocated  under 
mbeectlon  (ai  (2)  of  this  section  may,  within 
riitv  days  after  receiving  notice  of  such  re- 
Sufltlon  "  file  with  the  United  States  court  of 
.Meals  for  the  circuit  m  which  such  recip- 
ient Is  located  or  in  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  ror  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
netltlcTn  for  review  of  the  Secretary's  action. 
The  petitioner  shall  forthwith  transmit  oo- 
Dlse  of  the  petition  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  who 
shall  represent  the  Secretary  in  litigation. 

•■(2)  The  Secretary  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceeding  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  In  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  No  objection 
to  the  action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  court  unless  the  objection  has 
been  urged  before  the  Secretary. 

■■(d)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  or  nvi.ciifv  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
or  to  set  It  ."-.-il'de  In  whole  or  in  part.  The 
findings  .f  fact  by  the  Secretary,  if  .sup- 
ported bv  substantia!  evidence  on  'he  record 
considered  as  a  whole  shall  be  conclusive. 
The  court  may  order  additional  evidence  to 
be  taken  by  the  Secretary,  and  to  be  made 
part  of  the  "record.  The  Secretary  may  modify 
his  flijdmgs  of  fact,  or  make  ne'.v  findings. 
by  reason  of  the  new  evidence  so  taken  and 
filed  wnth  the  court,  and  he  shall  also  file 
such  modified  or  new  findings,  which  find- 
ings with  respect  to  questions  of  fact  shall 
be  conclusive  If  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole, 
and  shall  also  file  his  recommendatloris.  If 
any.  for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of 
his  original  action. 

"(4)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  record  with  It, 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be  exclu- 
sive and  its  judgment  shall  be  final,  except 
that  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
writ  of  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"Rt-LES  AND  RI01JLAT1ONS 

"Sec.  607.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  standards  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
conditions  of  this  chapter. 

■'ANNUAL  REPORT 

"Sec.  608.  The  Secretary  shall  make  £in 
annual  transportation  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  pertaining  to  transporta- 
tion requirements  and  to  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  authorized  under  this  chapter. 

•'APPLICATION  OF  CIVIL  PJGIiTS  ACT  OF  1964 

"Sec.  609.  Fimds  allocated  under  this 
chapter  shall  i^e  considered  as  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  within  the  meaning  of  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C. 
3000d). 

"RELOCATION   ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  610.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  211  of  the  Umform  Relocation 
Assistance  and  Real  Prof>erty  .'Acquisition 
PoUcles  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1894),  no  Fed- 
eral contribution  In  addition  to  funds  allo- 
cated under  this  chapter  shall  be  provided 
for  relocation  payments  and  assistance  for 
those  displaced  by  transportation  activities 
assisted  under  this  chapter. 

"HIGHWAY    SAFETY    PROGRAMS 

"Sec  611.  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall 
be  interpreted  as  repealing  the  requirements 
In  section  402  (a)  of  this  title  respecting 
safety  programs  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
Pw  the  purposes  of  the  shcth  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 402  (c)  of  this  Title  the  phrase  'Federal 
aid  highway  funds  apportioned'  shall  mean 
ftinds  apportioned  pursuant  to  section  104 
(b)  (6)  of  this  title." 

"labor  standards 

"Sbc.  612  ( a) .  The  Secretary  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  all 


laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors In  the  performance  of  construction 
work  fiiuwced  with  the  assistance  of  loans 
or  grants  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  tbOM  prevaUlng  on 
simlltr  construction  in  the  locality  as  deter- 
mmed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended. 
The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  such 
loan  or  grant  without  first  obtaining  ade- 
quate assurance  that  required  lalaor  stand- 
ards win  be  maintained  upon  the  construc- 
tion work. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  sp)eci- 
ried  in  subsection  (a),  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan 
Number  14  of  1950  i  15  F.R.  3176;  64  Stat. 
1267:  5  U.S.C.  133-15).  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13.  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat. 
948;  40  use.  276  c). 

"(c)  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  any  as- 
sistance to  mass  trajislL  systems  under  sec- 
tion 601  of  this  chapter  that  fair  and  equi- 
table arrangements  are  made,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  protect  the  In- 
terest of  employees  affected  by  such  assist- 
ance. Such  protective  arrangements  shall  In- 
clude, without  lielng  limited  to.  such  provi- 
sions as  may  be  necessary  for  1 1 1  the  preser- 
vation of  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits  (in- 
cluding conilnuaiion  of  pension  rlRhts  and 
benefits  i  under  existing  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  or  otherwise;  i2)  the  con- 
tinuation of  collective  barEraining  rights;  (3) 
the  protection  of  Individual  employees 
against  a  worsenm^  of  their  positions  with 
respect  to  their  employment:  (4)  assur- 
ances of  employment  to  employees  of  ac- 
quired mass  transportation  systems  and  pri- 
ority of  reemployment  of  employees  termi- 
nated or  laid  off;  and  i5)  paid  training  or 
retraining  programs.  Such  arrangements 
shall  Include  provisions  protecting  individ- 
ual employees  against  a  worsenlni?  of  their 
positions  with  respect  to  their  employment 
which  shall  In  no  event  provide  benefits  lees 
than  those  established  pursuaxit  to  section 
5  (2)  (f )  of  the  Act  of  February  4,  1887  (24 
Stat.  379),  as  amended.  The  contract  for  the 
granting  of  any  such  assistance  shall  specify 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  protective 
arrangements. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Connecticut  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  join  with  the  distingiiished 
.senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  in 
introducing  the  "Highways  and  Related 
Transportation  Systems  Improvement 
Act  of  1972." 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  his  long  time  interest  in 
trjing  to  resolve  the  Nation's  trans- 
portation problems,  which  admittedly 
may  have  started  In  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  United  States,  but  have  now 
spread  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land. 

I  would  also  like  at  this  time  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  Senators 
Scott,  Brooke.  Mathias,  Pell,  Javits, 
and  Buckley  for  their  input  into  this 
legislation  and  for  their  cosponsorshlp. 

The  bin  which  Senator  Kennedy  and 
I  are » introducing  today  establishes  a 
"Highways  and  Related  Transportation 
Services  Improvement  Program."  This 
new  plan  would  allow  the  use  of  nearly 
half  of  the  total  highway  trust  fund 
for  all  forms  of  public  transportation 
subject  to  the  important  concept  of 
metropolitan  areawide  transportation 
planning.  The  bill  would  also  require  a 


reappraisal  of  all  Interstate  highways 
approved  before  October  15,  1968,  on 
which  no  significant  construction  has 
taken  place.  This,  to  assure  their  com- 
patibility with  current  circumstances 
Eind  criteria. 

In  1956  the  highway  trust  fund  was 
set  up  to  build  an  interstate  highway 
system.  Then,  highways  were  our  first 
priority.  The  bmlding  of  tho.<^  high- 
ways became  a  national  obsession,  and 
we  are  still  building  them  in  1972  as 
if  it  were  1956. 

But  the  United  States  is  no  longer  a 
rural  Nation;  75  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion lives  in  urban  areas  and  endless 
new  highways  often  do  these  people  more 
harm  than  good.  The  young,  the  old,  the 
poor,  and  the  disabled  in  the  cities  are 
helpless  because  subways,  buses,  trolleys, 
and  other  more  recent  innovations  in 
mass  transit  have  been  sacrificed  oii  the 
altar  of  two-  and  three-car  families.  And 
now  that  the  grass  of  the  suburbs  is  giv- 
ing way  to  one  more  highway — even  the 
advantaged  are  getting  nervous  as  they 
see  the  vertical  concrete  they  left  turning 
horizontal, 

A  few  examples  clearly  Illustrate  the 
magnitude  of  our  follj-  and  the  urgency 
for  achieving  rational  balance  in  our 
national  transportation  policy. 

I  recall  a  morning  in  Pebruar>-  1969 
when  I  picked  up  a  copy  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  was  confronted  with  the 
incr'^dible  spectsicle  of  nne  of  the  Na- 
tion's greatest  transportraion  hubs — New 
York's  Kennedy  International  Airport — 
completely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  a  snowstorm.  Runways  and 
roads  were  buried  and  there  was  no  peo- 
ple-way out  because  although  all  high- 
ways led  to  Kennedy,  subways  and  rail 
lines  did  not. 

On  June  23.  this  year,  a  similar  inci- 
dent occurred  in  Washington,  B.C.,  in 
the  wake  of  Hurricane  Agnes.  A  single 
major  road  was  closed  causing  a  monu- 
mental traffic  jam.  Walking  beat  ever>'- 
thlng  on  wheels.  The  Nation's  Capital, 
America's  urban  example  to  the  world 
trapped  by  its  automobiles. 

Over  the  past  several  years  I  have 
talked  to  hundreds  of  Connecticut  citi- 
zens who  are  deeply  concerned  with  the 
war  in  'Vietnam.  Then  something  oc- 
curred to  me.  Where  was  the  concern, 
the  horror,  the  demonstrators,  the  sit- 
ins  to  protest  the  slaughter  of  55.000 
people  on  our  highways  each  year? 

Fifty-flve  thoiisand  men,  women,  and 
children  killed— 2  million  disabled — $14.3 
billion  lost  every  single  year.  Any  man 
who  proposed  a  program  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  such  disastrous  conse- 
quences would  and  should  be  thrown  out 
of  office. 

Mr.  President,  the  idea  of  returning 
mobility,  safety,  and  joy  to  transporta- 
tion is  for  now. 

People  have  had  it  with  traffic  jams 
and  an  irrelevant  highway  lobby. 

They  have  had  It  with  the  noise,  filth, 
and  stench  of  endless  streams  of  auto- 
mobiles. 

People  are  ticked  off  with  losing  parks 
and  playgrounds,  shops  and  jobs,  neigh- 
borhoods and  whole  cities  because  Wash- 
ington spends  two-thirds  of  Its  total 
transportation  budget  on  highways. 
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People  are  appalled  at  the  staggering 
human  losses  on  our  highways. 

Each  person  in  this  country  is  affected 
every  day  by  transportation  and  deserves 
better  than  a  death  trap  transportation 
concept. 

This  bill  introduced  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  and  others,  is 
today's  model  ol  moving  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
advertisement  which  was  published  in 
yesterday's  New  York  Times  by  the  Mo- 
bil Oil  Corp.  entitled  ''Let's  Get  Moving 
With  a  National  Master  Transportation 
Program, "  which  focuses  attention  on 
the  problem  here,  and  a  letter  from  Dr. 
A  rend  Bouhuys,  professor  of  Medicine 
and  Epidemiology,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LxT's  Qbt  Moving  With  a  National  Master 
Tranbpobtation  Pkogram 

Anyone  In  America  who  rides  tralna  or 
buses  or  subwajrs,  or  uses  public  transporta- 
tion to  get  In  and  out  of  airports,  know  our 
mass  transit  U  pitiable. 

More  and  better  mass  transit  could  ease 
trBifflc  Jams,  reduce  air  pollution,  and  con- 
serve energy  fuel.  And  make  moving  around 
a  lot  more  clvillaed. 

To  achieve  this,  as  we  suggested  in  this 
space  on  October  19,  1970  ("America  has  the 
world's  best  highways  and  the  world's  worst 
mass  transit" ) ,  we  must  have  new  and  vastly 
better  mass  transit  .<;7Bteins. 

Instead  of  dealing  with  highway  construc- 
tion, railway  needs,  urban  transit,  airport  im- 
provemenc.  and  maritime  requirements  In 
separate  pieces  of  legislation,  we  should  ap- 
proach them  as  part  of  an  overall  transporta- 
tion plan.  This  would  tie  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation together  to  move  p«ople  and  goods 
fast,  safely,  comfortably,  on  time,  and  at  rea- 
sonable cost. 

To  carry  out  that  plan,  Congreas  should 
enact  a  National  Master  Transportation  Pro- 
gram. The  money  should  come  from  direct 
Congressloo&l  appropriation,  based  on  clear 
and  rational  priorities.  In  the  prooeas,  the 
Congreas  should  review  all  special  earmarked 
funds.  Including  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

Mobile  supported  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
when  !t  was  enacted  in  1956.  as  a  logical  way 
to  raise  and  husband  the  money  needed  to 
build  the  Interstate  Highway  system.  Now 
we  believe  a  new  look  is  needed  at  the  whole 
question  of  transportation  emd  transporta- 
tion funding.  Such  a  review  may  show  that 
special  earmarked  funds  are  no  longer  the 
best  possible  approach. 

Indefinite  continuation  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  could  deter  construction  of  more 
urgently  needed  non-highway  transportation 
facUltlee.  Indefinite  continuation  also  would 
enoourage  expansion  of  the  fund's  goals  at  a 
time  when  they  ought  to  be  cut  back. 

Completion  of  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem should  be  reviewed.  It  now  Is  appso^nt 
that  some  sections  of  urban  areas  (lower 
Manhattan,  for  Instance,  aaid  South  Philadel- 
phia) would  cost  $20  million  per  mile  to  com- 
plete. It  Is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  benefits 
from  those  sections  would  Justify  the  outlay. 

Highways  are  important  to  us.  obviously. 
Highway  travel  builds  sales  for  Mobil.  But 
traffic  Jams,  and  a  glut  of  cars  using  too  much 
gasoline  to  haul  too  few  passengers,  waste 
many  resotirces.  Including  oil. 

We  want  our  products  to  help  more  people 
g»t  where  they  want  to  go,  with  greater  ease 
and  leas  waste  than  Is  now  possible. 

In  our  view,  that  requires  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Master  Transportation 
Program  a6  soon  as  possible. 


Yale  Univtrsttt, 
New  Haven.  Conn.,  July  18, 1972. 
Senator  Lownx  P.  Weickeb,  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deab  Senator  Weickkr:  As  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  I  hope 
that  you  will  use  your  Influence  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  (ihe  Highway 
Trust  Fund)  to  provide  for  nnanclng  of  al- 
ternate mass  transportation  systems  and  also 
to  provide  such  changes  that  may  help  to 
give  additional  Federal  aid  to  improve  ex- 
isting roads,  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  need 
for  further  interstate  highway  construction. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  express  strong 
support  for  an  amendment  to  this  act  that 
would  provide  for  review  of  plans  for  inter- 
state highway  construction  by  the  E:nvlron- 
mental  Protection  Agency,  In  the  interest  of 
the  achievement  of  any  air  quality  stand- 
ards that  may  be  applicable  to  the  con- 
struction project  proposed.  My  endorse- 
ments of  such  changes  In  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  stems  from  my  personal  as 
well  as  my  professional  concern  for  the  need 
to  prevent  deterioration  of  air  quality  any- 
where In  the  United  States,  but  In  particular 
in  high  density  population  areas.  It  is  ex- 
actly in  such  areas  that  the  alternate  mass 
transportation  systems  that  the  amended  act 
would  provide  for  are  needed  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  and  their  beneficial  influence  on 
air  pollutant  levels  would  be  Just  one  of  the 
desirable  consequences  of  a  decreased  reli- 
ance on  the  automobile  in  such  areas. 

I  hop>e  you  will  consider  this  point  of  view 
In  your  deliberations. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Arind  Bouhuts,  M.D.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  oj  Medicine  &  Epidemiology. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  none  of  the  com- 
munications I  have  received  were  in  re- 
sponse to  requests  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  in  relation  to  this  bill. 
I  v^lsh  to  read  one  letter  which  sums  up 
the  all-encompassing  aspects  of  the 
problem  we  are  dealing  with,  not  just  the 
mobility,  not  just  the  environmental  as- 
pect, but  the  health  of  all  Americans. 
This  letter  came  independently  to  my 
olBce.  The  letter  is  from  the  Respiratory 
Disease  Association  in  Farmlngton, 
Conn.,  and  is  dated  July  17,  1972.  The 
letter  reads: 

RESPnuToET  Disease  Association, 

Farmington,  Conn.,  July  17, 1972. 
Ssnator  Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  Senator  Weickix:  It  has  come  to  our 
att«ntlon  that  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
of  which  you  are  a  member,  will  be  consider- 
ing the  extentlon  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
in  the  near  future.  I  would,  therefore,  on 
behalf  of  this  Association  like  to  stress  the 
need  for  amending  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  gaso- 
line tax  monies  be  used  exclusively  for  high- 
way expansion. 

Connecticut,  as  well  as  many  other  tirban 
states  m  this  country,  must  become  more 
creative  m  providing  for  the  transportation 
needs  of  its  citizens,  -As  I  am  sure  you  are 
already  well  aware,  the  environmental  im- 
pact of  our  existing  highway  programs  Is  al- 
ready being  felt  in  urban  centers  such  as 
Hartford,  and  unless  Congress  can  aasums  a 
leadership  roll  in  providing  incentive  to  the 
statea  for  integrated  mass  transportation 
systems,  these  problems  will  soon  reach  crisis 
proportion. 

In  this  regard,  we  strongly  urge  that  the 
Federal  .\ld  Highway  Act  be  amended  to  In- 
clude the  financing  of  mass  transportation 
systems  other  than  highways,  as  well  as  pro- 
viding for  a  review  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  of  all  IntersUte  highway 


construction  with  regard  to  Its  envlronmantd 
Impact  on  the  area  Involved. 

The  Hartford  County  Tuberculoeu  and 
Respiratory  Disease  Association  is  very  muoh 
opposed  to  the  continuation  of  the  Hlghwn 
Trust  Fund  as  it  now  stands  and,  beca<w 
of  our  interest  in  promoting  respiratoiy 
health  and  an  Improved  general  health  oob- 
scloiisness  on  the  part  of  each  community, 
we  ask  your  support  in  amending  of  the  Pwj.' 
eral  Aid  Highway  Act. 

Thank  you  In  advance  for  your  consider*, 
tlon. 

Sincerely, 

Philip  W.  Woodrow, 

Executive  Director. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  glvea  aa 
idea  of  the  breadth  of  the  problem  with 
which  we  are  desQlng.  I  think  the  Amert- 
can  public  is  owed  a  positive  respooM 
by  this  Congress  to  give  positive  alterna- 
tives to  a  concept  begun  in  1956  and 
which  clearly  is  out  of  date  in  1972. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricou  a 
statement  prepared  by  the  distlnguisbed 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland  tMr.  Ma. 
THiAsi .  The  Senator  from  Maryland  hai 
long  had  a  deep  interest  in  bettering  our 
national  transportation  system  and  bt 
deeply  regrets  that  he  is  imable  to  be 
present  at  this  hour. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Staixkent  bt  Senator  Mathias 
Mr.  President,  If  there  is  any  doubt  it 
to  the  need  for  legislation  of  this  lort, 
one  need  only  go  out  of  this  chamber  to 
the  front  door  of  the  Capitol  and  taka  a 
deep  breath.  For  the  fourth  oonsecutlM 
day,  this  area  and  much  of  the  rMt  of 
the  northeastern  United  States  are  suSer- 
ing  uiuier  severe  air  pollution.  Repeated 
warnings  have  been  Issued  that  this  situa- 
tion— aggravated  in  the  Washington  u«a 
by  heavy  motor  vehicle  exhaust — ^may  bt 
hazardous  to  the  health  of  persons  with 
heart  or  respiratory  problems. 

The  beautiful  vistas  of  our  capital  dty 
are  obscured  by  the  blue-gray  haie  of 
atmospheric  fwllutlon.  At  times  la  recent 
days  it  has  been  impoesible  to  see  nun 
than  a  mUe. 

An  unusually  stagnant  weather  systam 
Is  blamed  as  the  cause.  But  stagnaat 
weather  cannot  be  blamed  for  the  cbml- 
cal  oxides  and  particles  of  dirt  which 
bring  about  watery  eyee,  rtinny  noses  and 
some  very  specific  threats  to  public  health. 
We  must  reduce  the  dependence  of  oar 
major  cities  on  motor  vehicles — espeolaUy 
private  cars — as  a  major  means  of  tnai- 
portatlon.  We  must  encourage  our  gtmi 
metropolitan  areas  to  develop  other  meani 
of  transportation.  We  not  only  need  to 
stop  the  growth  of  the  number  of  om 
seeking  to  crowd  into  our  downtown  ama 
we  need  to  start  the  trend  In  tr.  oppoiM 
direction,  reducing  the  volume  of  vehUi 
trafflc.  But  If  we  are  to  do  this,  we  ma* 
provide  an  attractive  altemaUve  meant  at 
tran^xirtatlon. 

By  calling  for  review  of  unoomplettd 
sections  of  the  Interstate  Highway  Sytttm. 
by  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  fundi 
for  alternative  modes  of  transportation,  by 
requiring  comprehensive  planning  t9 
metropolitan  transportation,  this  leglMa- 
tlon  offers  an  oppc«tunlty  for  Amerlct'i 
cities  to  begin  to  free  themselves  from  tht 
traffic  strangle.  As  W9  have  seen  demoo- 
strated  this  week,  and  with  IncrtaiJni 
frequency  In  recent  years,  that  strangH 
Is  not  only  on  the  clogj^  streett  and 
hlgjiways.  It  Is  the  strangle  of  every  in- 
dividual in  struggling  to  breathe  our  dan- 
gerously polluted  air. 
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Btvainea  between  the  b^skert  of  jartoua 
JSlTof  transporUUon  must  be  set  aaJde. 
"SHhe  leglslauon  introduced  ^y°^- 
SJniSes  the  completion  of  the  IntM- 
22  mSiway  system  and  the  otner  rowls 

M  ^^wr  we  need.  We  must  move 
Sltb^r'^~^de  our  cltle.  and  Btat«. 
ZSTthe  oDPortunlty  to  be  free  for  each 
jT^de^loTthe  biuanced  transportaUon 
Srt^  ft^needs.  The  pubUc  h«Uth  of  our 
nutton  dependt  on  It. 

Mr  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  distinguished  junior 
aenator  from  New  York. 

tSb  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  is 

''jSrHDrKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  shaU  only 
naedl  minute.  . 

I  commend  my  colleagues,  the  junior 
Baiator  from  Connecticut  and  the  senior 
aenator  from  Massachusetts  for  the 
Inlttative  shown  in  formulating  this  leg- 
islation. I  frankly  have  serious  reserva- 
tioDfl  about  a  number  of  the  specifics  of 
their  bUl  but  I  am  deUghted  to  associate 
myself  with  the  need  to  dramatize  this 
proWem,  especially  today  In  the  field  of 
tnnsportatlon,  and  to  wean  ourselves 
from  the  exclusive  preoccupation  with 
highways  and  automobiles.  We  need  to 
focus  attention  at  all  levels  of  govem- 
mmt  to  find  more  efficient,  more  eco- 
nomical, and  less  destructive  means  of 
moving  people  in  and  out  of  our  major 
urban  areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come.  We 
cannot  postpone  this  concentration  any 
longer.  We  need  to  examine  the  existing 
laws,  as  this  measure  would  do.  We  need 
to  study  the  desecration  of  our  land- 
scape and  pubUc  parks  by  ribbons  of 
concrete  or  asphalt;  we  need  to  take 
stock  of  the  enormous  drain  on  our  en- 
ergy resources  which  results  from  our 
preoccupation  with  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine. 

This  week  we  on  the  eastern  seaboard 
are  especially  conscious  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  emissions  from  automobiles  to 
our  environment.  In  a  number  of  States 
motorists  are  being  urged  to  keep  their 
cars  at  home. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  my  cosponsorship  of  the  bill  is  not 
necessarily  an  endorsement  of  its  spe- 
cifics, but  a  most  wholehearted  endorse- 
ment of  the  principle  that  Congress  must 
amsider  mass  transit  a  first  order  of 
business. 


By  Mr.  GURNEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Williams)  : 

8.  3827.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Service 
Contract  Act  of  1965  to  revise  the 
method  of  computing  wage  rates  under 
such  act,  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  QURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Williams  which 
would  amend  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965.  This  bill  seeks  to  rectify  a  situ- 
aticm  which  is,  by  anyone's  standards, 
Intolerable.  Today  tens  of  thousands  of 
loyal  and  industrious  employees  work- 
ing for  private  employers  who  have  re- 
ceived Oovemment  service  contracts  are 
faced  with  the  very  real  possibility  that 


th^  economic  well-being,  achieved  by 
years  and  years  of  hard  work  and  dedi- 
cated service  to  their  employer  and  the 
U.S.  Oovemment  will  be  wiped  out  in  a 
single  contract  rebidding.  This  is  a  very 
real  fear  to  these  people  and,  under  these 
circumstances,  I  cannot  blame  tbeia  for 
their  coocem  and  am  appalled  at  what 
has  tracBpired  under  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  of  1965. 

Indeed,  experiences  at  Cape  Kennedy 
in  my  own  State  of  Florida  clearly  indi- 
cate that  regardless  of  how  loyal  or  how 
hardworking  or  how  skilled  an  employee 
is,  regardless  of  how  loig  he  has  been 
working  under  one  of  these  service  con- 
tracts, he  faces  the  possibility  every  year 
or  so  that  a  new  company  will  come  in 
and  successfully  underbid  his  employer. 
When  this  happens  he  finds  himself  pos- 
sibly out  of  work,  definitely  reduced  In 
income,  fringe  benefits,  seniority,  and 
stripped  of  pension  rights. 

In  service  contract  bids,  the  challenger 
to  an  Incumbent  contractor  keeps  his 
bid  price  low  by  undercutting  the  incum- 
bent in  the  area  of  wages  and  fringe 
benefits.  He  wins  the  award  not  on  the 
basis  of  the  quality  of  the  product  or 
Increased  productivity  but  rather  by 
knocking  down  the  employees  wages  and 
fringes.  Thus,  men  who  may  have 
worked  15  to  20  years,  doing  the  best  they 
can  and  fulfilling  their  Jobs  as  well  as 
could  be  expected  of  anyone,  find  them- 
selves out  on  the  streets  with  their  homes 
in  danger  of  foreclosure  and  their  fami- 
lies torn  apart  by  financial  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  the  Service  Contract 
Act  of  1966  sought  to  protect  the  em- 
ployee by  permitting  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  conduct  wage  determinations 
and  to  include  the  findings  as  part  of 
the  invitation  to  bid  issued  for  service 
contracts.  The  law,  as  presently  written, 
however,  presents  two  major  problems. 
First,  whether  or  not  a  wage  survey  is 
conducted  is  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  In  a  recent  Instance 
in  Florida,  It  was  only  after  the  most 
intensive  urging  on  my  part  that  such 
a  wage  survey  was  entered  Into.  The  sec- 
ond problem  with  the  act  Is  that,  all  too 
often,  wage  surveys  do  not  protect  the 
employee.  For  example — again  using  the 
Cape  Kennedy  area  of  Florida — wage 
surveys  conducted  over  a  multicoimty 
area  resulted  in  the  wage  levels  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  contract  bidding 
being  placed  at  a  level  considerably  low- 
er than  those  which  employees  were  cur- 
rently receiving.  To  offer  lower  wages 
and  reduced  benefits  to  a  man  of  perhaps 
40-plus  years  of  age  who  has  worked 
hard  all  his  life  to  buUd  up  some  financial 
security  and  seniority — ^to  literally  pull 
the  rug  out  from  under  him — is  not  only 
unjust,  but  unconscionable. 

What  my  bill  does  is  provide  that 
where  arms-length  labor-management 
wage  and  benefit  agreements  have  been 
entered  Into  by  the  incumbent  contractor 
and  his  employees,  a  new  firm  will  not 
be  able  to  come  in.  take  over  the  con- 
tract and.  as  has  happened  all  too  often 
in  the  past,  bludgeon  the  workers  into 
financial  disaster.  It  does  this  by  requir- 
ing that  any  ttuRiimir^g  contractor  main- 
tain the  level  of  wages  and  fringe  ben- 
efits which  the  workers  have  achieved. 


Mr.  President,  this  is  an  increasingly 
difficult  problem  and  one  which  merits 
prompt  action  by  the  Congress  and  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  similar  legislation 
has  been  Introduced  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  hope  that  both  houses 
can  act  promi>tly  on  this  matter  and  re- 
solve this  phoblem  once  and  for  all  this 
year. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS   (for  himaelf 
and  Mr.  Ervin)  : 

S.  3828.  A  bill  to  protect  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  imwarranted  inva- 
sions of  privacy  by  prescribing  proce- 
dures and  standards  governing  the  dis- 
closure of  information  to  government 
agencies.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  protect  con- 
stitutional rights  of  citizens  to  privacy 
In  their  ha-nhing  buslness.  Including  the 
(»shing  and  Issuing  of  checks.  The  pur- 
1306e  of  this  bill,  and  the  punxiee  of  simi- 
lar legislation  Introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  TiminEY)  was  dis- 
cussed in  statements  made  by  us  in  the 
Senate  yesterday,  and  I  shall  not  repeat 
them  today. 

I  do  wish,  however,  to  acknowledge  the 
valuable  help  that  my  staff  and  I  have 
received  in  the  preparation  of  the  leg- 
islation. I  am  especially  grateful  to  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  Maryland 
Bankers  Association  and  to  Hope  East- 
man and  John  Roemer  of  the  Maryland 
ClvU  Liberties  Union  for  their  swlvice 
and  counsel. 


ByMr.BENTSEN: 

S.  3829  A  bill  to  provide  for  crediting 
service  as  an  aviation  midshipman  for 
purposes  of  retirement  for  nonregular 
service  under  chapter  67  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  and  for  pay  purposes 
under  title  37,  United  States  Code.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  BENT6EN.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce a  bill  to  provide  for  the  credit  of 
certain  service  by  aviation  midshipmen. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  Representative  McFall  de- 
lievered  during  the  consideration  of  the 
companion  bill  in  the  House  together 
with  a  letter  from  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

AuTHoaxziNQ    TK«    CaTDinKG    OF    Aviation 
MmsHiFMAN  Sesvicz  fob  CoiTaiv  Pttbpobes 

Mr.  McPaix.  Mi.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support 
of  HJt.  11366,  a  bill  before  the  House  today, 
to  authorize  the  crediting  of  aviation  mid- 
shipman service  for  pay  and  retirement  pur- 
poses. 

As  was  brought  out  during  the  hearings,  a 
small  group  of  men  was  covered  by  a  194S 
act  ot  Oongreas  establishing  the  Navy  avia- 
tion midshipman  ptrogram  providing  for  of- 
ficer candidates  serving  2  years  la  flight 
tralnlag,  and  then  on  flight  duty  In  tba 
status  of  mldahlpmen.  Ehie  to  a  legislative 
oversight,  this  small  group  was  omitted  from 
those  whoee  periods  of  service  could  be 
credited  for  base  pay  and  retirement. 
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Th«  Inequity  is  clear,  and  the  Department, 
of  Defaii^  spoiisored  the  legislation  to  cor- 
rect :t  There  is  no  opposition  rn  its  passage, 
and  I  hope  that  it  can  be  enacted  without 
delav,  so  that  these  worthy  men.  many  of 
whom  served  ir.  Korea,  may  be  placed  in  the 
same  position  as  others  slmlUarly  situated. 
and  'o«  able  ui  claim  the  pay  they  did  not  re- 
ceive over  the  years  a«  the  result  of  this 
legislative  oversight,  as  well  as  future  bene- 
flta. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and 
read  .\  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  ard  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Dtpabtmint  oi'  the  Navy, 

Washington,  DC  .  September  24,  1969. 
Hon.  L.  Mendel  Rivebs, 

Chairman,    Commtttee    on    Armed    Services, 
Hmi!!e   of    Representatives.    Washington, 
DC 
Deab    Mr.    Chairman:    Your    request    for 
comment  on  H.R.   11265.  a  bill  ■To  provide 
for  credltUig  service  as  an  aviation  midship- 
man for  purposes  of  retirement  for  nonregu- 
lar    service    under    chapter    67    of    title    10. 
United   3t«t«s   Code,    and    for   pay   purposes 
under  title  37.  United  States  Code."  has  been 
assigned  to  this  Department  by  the  Secretary 
of   Defense   for  the  preparation  of  a  report 
thereon  expressing  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  purpose  of  section  one  of  this  bill  Is 
to  authorize  aviation  mldshlpnjan  service  to 
be  counted  in  determmlng  eligibility  for  re- 
ceipt of  retired  pay  under  chapter  67  of  title 
It),  United  States  Code  That  chapter  pro- 
vides :or  the  payment  of  retired  pay  at  age 
60  to  members  and  tormer  members  of  the 
armed  forces  who  have  completed  20  years  of 
satisfactory  reserve  or  other  non-rearular 
service,  active  and  Inactive,  Section  1332(b) 
(7)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  lists  the 
type  of  service  that  may  be  credited.  H.R. 
11265  would  add  service  as  an  aviation  mid- 
shipman to  this  list.  Section  two  of  the  bill 
would  amend  section  205(a)(1)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  make  aviation 
mldahlpman  service  creditable  in  determin- 
ing an  officer's  -a:e  of  basic  pay. 

The  Navy's  aviation  midshipman  program 
was  authorized  'iy  the  Act  of  Atigust  13, 
1946.  chapter  962  60  Stat.  10571.  It  was  dis- 
continued after  ^  brief  trial,  and  authority 
for  It  has  been  repealed.  Oiticer  candidates 
in  the  program  served  two  years  in  aigh: 
training  and  on  Oight  duty  In  the  status  of 
aviation  midshipmen.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  ruled  that  an  officer's  aviation  mid- 
shipman .service  Is  service  on  active  duty  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  his  eligibility  for 
20  vear  active  duty  retirement  under  section 
6323  of  title  10,  United  States  Code  (42 
Comp.  Qen.  669).  It  Is  therefore  anomalous 
that  reserve  officers  cannot  count  this  service 
In  determining  their  eligibility  for  retired 
pay  iit  age  60  The  subject  bill  would  correct 
this  discrepancy.  It  would  also  authorize 
service  as  an  aviation  midshipman  to  be 
creditable  toward  determining  an  officers 
rate  of  basic  pay  by  amending  section  205(a) 
(1)   of  title  37,  United  States  Code. 

The  records  of  this  Department  disclose 
that  fewer  than  100  persons  are  in  a  position 
to  have  their  reserve  entitlements  affected  by 
this  legislation.  Accordingly,  the  bill's  enact- 
ment would  not  result  In  Increased  budget- 
ary requirements  for  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy,  on  behalf 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  supjxjrts  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  11266. 

This  report  has  been  coordinated  within 
the  Department  of  Defen.se  In  accordance 
with  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense, 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that. 
from  the  8tandp>oint  of  the  .Administration's 
program,  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 


tation of  this  report  on  Hit.  11266  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Conunlttee. 
For   the   Secretar>'  of  the   Navy. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  D.  H.  Kanx,  Jr., 
Captain,  U.S.  Navy.  Deputy  Chief. 


By   Mr.   JORDAN  of   Idaho    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Chttrch)  : 

S.  3830.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Admission 
Act  for  the  State  of  Idaho  to  permit  that 
State  CO  exchange  certain  public  lands. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Idaho  iMr.  Chitrch),  I 
submit  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Idaho  Admission  Act. 

Under  the  1890  act  which  gave  state- 
hood to  Idaho,  sections  16  and  36  of 
every  township  were  assigned  to  the  State 
for  support  of  the  public  schools.  In  or- 
der to  assure  that  these  lands  and  the 
revenues  from  them  would  constitute  a 
permanent  school  fund,  the  Congress 
provided  for  certain  restrictions  in  the 
management  and  disposal  of  these  lands 
and  the  revenues  derived  from  them.  One 
of  the  restrictions  in  section  5  of  the  act 
provided  that : 

All  Isolds  herein  granted  for  educational 
purposes  shall  be  disposed  of  only  at  public 
sale. 

Since  1966.  the  Idaho  Scate  Land  Board 
has  .successfully  conducted  a  program  of 
exchanges  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
which  had  the  dual  objectives  of  con- 
solidating State  lands  for  more  efficient 
management  and  removing  scattered 
State  school  sections  from  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  extensive  national 
forest  holdings  in  Idaho.  Five  .separate 
exchanges  have  been  conducted  with 
three  national  forests  and  an  extensive 
exchange  for  Stats  lands  within  the  ex- 
pansive Dworshak  Reservoir  site  in 
northern  Idaho  is  about  90  percent 
complete. 

However,  a  legal  difBculty  has  arisen 
to  hold  up  this  most  commendable  ex- 
change program  and  necessitate  the  leg- 
islation we  introduce  today.  The  Forest 
Service  legal  counsel  recently  ruled  that 
section  5  of  the  Admission  Act  precludes 
such  exchanges  for  Federal  lands.  Since 
that  opinion  was  handed  down,  the  na- 
tional forest  supervisors  in  Idaho  have 
refused  to  proceed  with  further  ex- 
changes imtil  the  Admission  Act  is 
amended. 

The  bill  which  we  are  introducing 
today  will  permit  exchanges  to  be  con- 
summated with  Federal  agencies.  The 
land  exchanges  authorized  in  this 
amendatory  legislation  are  to  be  made  on 
an  equal  value  basis,  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 58-138  of  the  Idaho  Code.  Lands 
acquired  by  the  State  imder  this  process 
are  assigned  to  the  same  endowment  as 
those  from  which  the  exchange  parcels 
are  assigned. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  constructive 
proposal  for  improved  land  management 
on  both  State  and  Federal  levels,  and  I 
hope  that  its  passage  can  be  expedited. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  aa 
follows : 

S.  3830 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled,  That  sectUm 
5  of  the  Act  entitled  ".\n  Act  to  provide  for 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Idaho  into 
the  Union",  approved  July  3,  1890  (28  Stat 
215) .  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (bl ,  all  lands  herein  granted  for  edu- 
cational purposes  shall  be  disposed  of  only 
at  public  sale,  the  proceeds  to  constitute  % 
permanent  school  fund,  the  Interest  of  which 
only  shall  be  expended  in  the  support  of  8*ld 
schools.  Such  lands  may,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  legislature  shall  prescribe,  b« 
leased  for  periods  of  not  more  than  ten  yean, 
and  in  the  case  of  an  oU,  gas,  or  other  hydro- 
caibon  lease,  for  as  long  thereafter  as  such 
product  is  produced,  and  such  lands  shall 
not  be  subject  to  preemption,  homestead  en- 
try, or  any  other  entry  under  the  land  lam 
of  the  United  States,  whether  surveyed  or  un- 
surveyed.  but  shall  be  reserved  for  school  pur- 
poses only. 

"(b)  Such  lands  may  be  exchanged  for 
other  lands,  public  or  private,  of  approxi- 
mately equal  value  and  as  near  as  may  ba 
of  equal  area.  If  any  such  lands  are  exchanged 
with  the  United  States,  such  exchange  shall 
be  limited  to  unreserved  or  reserved  pubUo 
lands  within  the  State  that  are  subject  to 
exchange  imder  the  laws  governing  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  lands.  All  such  ex- 
changes heretofore  made  with  the  Untted 
States  are  hereby  approved." 


ADDITIONAL         COSPONSORS        OP 
BILLS    AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

S.    3641 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  <Mr.  Javits)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3641,  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Energy  Resources  Ad- 
visory Board. 

S.    3698 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  iMr.  Beall), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  i  Mr.  Brock) 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  fMr. 
DoMiNicK)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  3698,  a  bill  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  an  export  trade  among  small 
businesses  not  now  engaged  extensively 
in  exporting. 

S.    3789 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits.  the  Sea- 
ator  from  Rhode  Island  i  Mr.  Pell)  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  *Mr.  Ban) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3759,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  hiunane  care,  treat- 
ment, habilitation  and  protection  of  the 
mentally  retarded  in  residential  facilities 
through  the  establishment  of  strict  qual- 
ity operation  and  control  standards  and 
the  support  of  the  implementation  ca 
such  standards  by  Federal  assistance. 
and  for  other  purposes. 


HANDGUN  CONTROL  ACT  OF 

1 972— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1335 

>  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. ' 

Mr.  HART  submitted  an  amendmait 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  him  to  the  biU  'S.  2507) 
to  amend  the  Handgun  Control  Act  of 
1965. 
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AnornONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  AN 
AMENDMENT 


NO.    1303 


AMENDMENT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield  for 
Mr  Hart,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  iMr. 
g-^viKSON)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
^dment  No.  1302  intended  to  be  pro- 
Zg^  to  the  bill  (8.  2871)  to  protect 
aJartoe  mammals  to  establish  a  Marine 
jjgnunal  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 

HEARINGS  ON  ACCESS  TO 
BANK  RECORDS 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
gabcommlttee  on  Financial  Institutions 
oj  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  has  scheduled 
luarlngs  on  August  11  and  14  to  review 
the  regulations  Issued  by  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  to  implement  the  Cur- 
rency and  Foreign  Transactions  Report- 
ing Act  of  1970— Public  Law  91-508.  The 
jiegrlngs  will  also  cover  legislation  in- 
troduced to  amend  Public  Law  91-508 
Including  S.  3814  by  Senator  Tunney,  as 
well  as  other  legislation  which  may  be 
Introduced  on  the  subject.  Persons  de- 
siring to  testify  at  these  hearings  should 
contact  Mr.  Kenneth  McLean  of  the 
conmitee  staff,  room  5308,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  225-7391. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  support  the  ob- 
jecttres  of  the  1970  legislation  which 
were  aimed  at  restricting  the  illegal  use 
of  secret  foreign  bank  accounts.  The  re- 
porting and  recordkeeping  requirements 
contained  in  the  legislation  will  give  law 
enforcement  ofiQcials  an  additional 
means  for  cracking  down  on  tax  chislers 
and  other  white  collar  criminals.  At  the 
same  time,  we  need  to  be  careful  not  to 
abridge  a  person's  right  to  privacy  or 
other  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constl- 
ttltion. 

In  approving  the  legislation,  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee  report  states 
that  subpenas  would  be  required  to  ob- 
tain bank  records  and  that  the  leglsla- 
tiOD  in  no  way  authorizes  tmlimlted  fish- 
ing expeditions  into  a  bank's  records  by 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

Unfortunately,  this  legislative  intent 
may  not  have  been  fully  realized  in  the 
proposed  Treasury  regtilations.  There  is 
Dottitng  in  the  regtilations  which  pro- 
hibits a  bank  from  releasing  its  records 
of  the  Oovemment  without  a  subpena.  It 
may  be  that  additional  legislation  is 
needed  should  Treasury  lack  the  author- 
ity to  limit  access  to  a  bank's  records. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  Oov- 
emment investigators  may  try  to  use 
bank  records  in  maintaining  surveillance 
over  political  organizations.  Such  a  prac- 
tice would  seriously  imdermine  freedom 
of  wech  and  association.  We  need  to 
asBure  the  public  that  their  bank  records 
will  not  be  misused  by  overzealous  Gov- 
ernment investigators.  Should  additional 
safeguards  prove  necessary,  I  am  confl- 
(ient  that  Congress  will  act. 


Members  of  the  Senate  and  other  inter- 
ested persons  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Parks  and  Recreation  has  scheduled  open 
hearings  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  July  27, 
on  S.  2166,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Grant-Kohrs  Ranch  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  hearing  will  begin  at  10  axn.  in 
room  3110.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  CONCERNING 
QRANT-KOHRS  NATIONAL  HIS- 
TORIC SITE 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  for  the  Information  of  the 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


QUALITY  OF  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  newspaper  ar- 
ticle be  included  in  the  Concrissiowal 
Recobs.  It  was  written  by  Stuart  Auer- 
bach.  Washington  Post  staff  writer,  Emd 
appeared  in  the  Post  last  Tuesday,  July 
18,  1972.  In  the  article,  Mr.  Auerbach  re- 
ports that  Permsylvanla  Insurance  Com- 
missioner Herbert  S.  Denenberg  has  esti- 
mated that  at  least  2  miUion  unneces- 
sary operations  are  performed  in  the 
United  States  each  year  leading  to — in 
his  estimate — at  least  24,000  patient 
deaths  which  could  have  been  avoided. 

I  believe  that  this  article,  which  I  an- 
ticipate will  be  one  of  many  to  appear  in 
coming  months  and  years,  emphasizes 
the  need  for  increasing  concern  and  in- 
creasing attention  to  the  quality  of 
health  care  services  rendered  in  this 
country. 

Today,  I  have  filed  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
to  accompany  S.  3327,  the  Health  Main- 
tenance and  Resources  Development  Act 
of  1972,  ordered  reported  by  the  full 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  late 
last  month.  Title  IV  of  S.  3327  provides 
for  the  creation  of  a  Commission  on 
Quality  Health  Care  Assurance.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Commission  is  attended  to  be 
to  develop  criteria  for  quality  health  care 
assurance  systems  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  developing  these  criteria,  the 
Commission  is  directed  to  review  and 
describe  current  health  care  practices, 
and  to  attempt  to  determine  what  con- 
stitutes quality  health  practices. 

At  the  present  time,  no  nationally 
agreed  upon  standards  governing  the 
processes  of  health  care  are  existent.  In- 
stead, regicaial  variations  exist  which 
demonstrate  the  absence  of  uniformity 
in  health  care  practices  in  the  United 
States.  The  rates  of  some  common  prac- 
tices vary  by  sis  much  as  four  times 
from  one  sectlco  of  the  country  to  an- 
other, and  vary  as  much  as  10  times  be- 
tween some  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  foreign  coimtries  such  as  Sweden 
and  Eiigland.  Specific  documentation  of 
these  figures  is  cc«itained  in  the  report 
accompanying  S.  3327. 

I  believe  it  is  only  through  a  na- 
tional, coordinated  effort  such  as  that 
which  would  be  made  possible  by  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Commission  on  Quality 
Health  Care  Assurance,  that  we  can  be- 
gin to  develop  the  capability  for  evalua- 
ting, establishing,  and  determining  ac- 
ceptable health  care  quality  practices. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


irrom  the  Washington  Poet,  July  18,  1972] 
Unnxeoeo    Suxossixs    Prrr    at    2    Million    a 

YlAX 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 
Pennsylvania  Instirance  Commissioner 
Herbert  8.  Denenberg  aaaerted  yesterday 
that  American  doctors  perform  at  least  two 
million  unneeded  operations  a  year.  Other 
experts  said  these  operations  lOll  at  least 
24.000  patients. 

In  a  "shopper's  guide"  that  offers  "14 
rules  on  how  to  avoid  tinnecessary  surgery," 
Denenberg  advises  the  public  to  consider  an 
operation  only  as  "a  last  resort  " 

While  acknowledging  that  'moet  stir- 
geons  are  competent.  corLscleotious,  care- 
ful and  conaervatlve,"  Denent>erg  said. 
"there  la  a  tendency  for  surgeons  to  do  their 
thing — which  Is  to  operate." 

In  a  telephone  interrlew,  he  called  his 
estimate  of  2  million  unnecessary  opera- 
tions a  year  "conBervatlve,"  and  said  that 
such  surgery  coets  the  American  pubUc  mil- 
UoDS  of  dollars  as  well  as  unneeded  deaths. 
While  he  placed  the  number  of  opera- 
tions performed  annually  at  about  12  mil- 
lion, surveys  by  the  Commission  on  Profes- 
sional and  Hospital  Activities  of  Ann  ArbOT, 
Mich.,  Indicate  that  more  than  20  million 
Americans  underwent  surgery  last  year. 

Dr.  Virgil  Slee,  head  of  the  CPHA.  esti- 
mated that  the  overall  death  rate  for  opera- 
tions is  about  1.2  percent. 

A  West  Coast  surgeon  using  the  pseudo- 
nym "Lawrence  P.  Williams.  MX) "  esti- 
mated in  a  book  called  'How  to  Avoid  Un- 
necessary Surgery"  that  20  per  cent  of  the 
operations  done  in  America  are  tinaeeded. 

Members  of  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons, however,  denied  in  a  poll  taken  last 
year  that  there  is  much  unneeded  surgery 
done  In  the  nation's  hospitals.  Only  U  per 
cent  said  It  was  common  while  48  per  cent 
said  It  was  very  rare  and  41  per  cent  said  It 
is  uncommon. 

The  problem  of  unneeded  surgery — and 
the  question  of  whether  there  are  too  many 
surgeons  In  the  country — is  coming  increas- 
ingly into  the  forefront  of  the  debate  on 
how  the  nation's  health  care  system  should 
be  shaped. 

Ben.  Edward  M.  Kermedy  iD-Mass. »  cites 
studies  showing  unnecessary  surgery  to 
bolster  his  argument  for  a  national  health 
insurance  system.  Even  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  has  approved  a  new  system 
of  poet-graduate  medical  education  de- 
signed to  control  the  number  of  doctors  per- 
mitted to  be  trained  in  a  specialty  where 
they  are  not  needed. 

A  number  of  studies  have  documented  ths 
relation  between  the  ntimber  of  surgeons 
in  an  area  and  the  ntimber  of  operations 
they  perform. 

Looking  at  the  number  of  operations  per- 
formed in  different  regioiLB  In  Kansas.  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Lewis  of  the  Harvard  Center  for 
Community  Health  and  Medical  Care  found 
"a  medical  variation  of  Parkinson's  law: 
Patient  admissions  for  surgery  expand  to 
fill  beds,  op>eratlng  suits  and  surgeons' 
time." 

"Frtxn  the  surgeon's  point  of  view,"  Lewla 
reported  in  the  New  Wn gland  Jotimal  of 
Medicine,  "moet  elective  procedures  are  elec- 
tive otdy  In  terms  of  the  willingness  of  the 
p>atlent  to  undergo  surgery,  his  ability  to  pay 
for  the  operation  and  the  avaUablllty  erf  re- 
sources such  as  surgeons  and  surplcal  beds." 
In  his  "shopper's  gtilde."  Denenberg  clt«« 
a  comparison  reported  by  Stanford  University 
anesthesiologist  E>r.  John  P.  Bunker  on  th» 
proportionate  number  of  surgeons  In  SOC' 
land  and  America,  and  the  number  of  oper»- 
tl<«a  they  perform. 

"It  Is  no  mere  coincidence."  said  Denen- 
berg, "that  In  proportion  to  population,  UJ5. 
surgeons  are  not  only  twice  as  numerous  aji 
TgngiiHh  surgeons,  but  also  perform  twice  aa 
many  operations. 
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Ha  8»ld  that  W«  shopper's  guide  will  help 
the  public  "avoid  unneceasary  surgery  .  .  . 
help  hold  down  the  cost  of  health  care  and 
better  utUlze  the  health  delivery  system." 

HU  rules  include  sti«ge«tlon«  that  the  pa- 
tient see  an  internist  before  accepting  a 
surgeon's  recommendation  for  an  operation; 
m^iring  sure  the  surgeon  la  certified  by  a 
gurglcal  board  and  belongs  to  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons;  going  to  an  approved 
hospital,  and  learning  the  alternaUvea  to  an 
operation. 

Consultations  alone,  he  said,  can  cut  the 
number  of  operations  by  20  per  cent  to  60 
per  cent. 

Denenberg  also  suggested  that  the  patient 
discuss  fees  with  the  surgeon  and  consider 
one  who  works  In  a  group  practice  setting. 
Denenberg  warned  against  s\rrgeons  who 
may  be  too  b\isy  to  devote  enough  time  to 
the  patient  and  cautioned  the  public  to 
watch  for  the  most  common  unneceasary 
operations — hysterectomies,  hemorrhoidec- 
tomies and  tonsillectomies. 

"It  pays  to  look  for  a  competent  surgeon." 
^4H  Denenberg.  He  cited  an  article  by  Dr. 
Brlc  W.  Ponkalsrud  In  the  AMA's  Archives 
of  Surgery  Indicating  that  half  the  opera- 
tions In  the  nation  are  done  by  surgeons 
who  are  not  board  certified. 

The  AMA  has  reported  that  90.000  doctors 
In  the  country  specialize  in  surgery — more 
t.h^n  any  other  specialty  group  Including 
general  pracUtloners.  Of  the  surgeons,  about 
51.000  are  board  certified  and  about  28,000 
have  been  elected  fellows  of  the  American 
OoUege  of  Surgery. 

This  Is  the  fourth  "shopper's  guide"  that 
Denenberg  has  released  and  perhaps  the  moet 
controversial.  The  others  are  on  life  Insur- 
ance, auto  Insurance  In  Pennsylvania  and 
hospitals  In  Philadelphia. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  18.  1972] 
FouaTiaa*  Ruija  on  Avohjinq  tJNNBxrissARr 

SUROEBT 

(NoTK. — This  Is  the  text  of  a  sximmary  of 
Pennsylvania  Insurance  Commissioner  Her- 
bert S.  Denenberg's  14  rules  for  avoiding  \m- 
necessary  surgery,  i 

1.  Don't  go  directly  to  a  surgeon  for  medi- 
cal treatment.  There  Is  a  tendency  for  sur- 
geons to  do  their  thing — which  Is  to  perform 
surgery.  Oo  instead  to  a  general  practitioner 
or  Internist,  who  tend  to  be  more  conserva- 
tive than  surgeons.  They  can  serve  as  a 
countervailing  force  on  any  tendency  of  a 
surgeon  to  place  too  much  faith  in  surgery. 

2.  Make  sure  any  surgeon  who  is  to  per- 
form surgery  on  you  Is  certified  by  one  of 
the  .\merlcan  Specialty  Boftrds.  Your  local 
medical  society  can  tell  you  if  a  surgeon  is 
board-certified.  Also,  the  Director  of  Medical 
Specialists,  which  Usta  board-certlfled  sur- 
geons, is  available  at  most  good  libraries. 
Osteopathic  surgeon  Is  board-certlfled.  Also. 
the  American  Specialty  Board  In  some  states 
or  by  their  own  American  Osteopathic  Board 
of  Surgery. 

3.  Make  sxire  a  surgeon  Is  a  fellow  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons  by  consulting 
the  Directory  of  Medical  Spedallsts,  calling 
the  local  medical  society  or  writing  directly 
to  the  American  Coilege  of  Surgeons.  55  E. 
Brie  St..  Chicago,  m.  60611.  The  equivalent 
organization  for  osteopaths  Is  the  American 
College  of  Osteopathic  Surgeons,  1550  S. 
DlKle  Highway.  Suite  216.  Coral  Gables.  Fla. 
33146. 

4.  Even  if  your  family  doctor  and  surgeon 
agree  that  surgery  Is  necessary,  consider  get- 
ting an  independent  consultation  or  opinion 
before  subjecting  yourself  to  surgery  Ac- 
cording to  some  studies,  consultations  re- 
duce operations  by  as  much  as  20  to  60  per 
cent.  Tell  the  consulting  surgeon  that  he 
will  not  perform  the  surgery-.  If  it  Is  neces- 
sary, thus  removing  any  financial  interest 
he  has  In  saying  the  surgery  Is  necessary. 

5.  Make  sure  any  siu^ery  is  performed  In 
ao  accredited  hospital  and.  If  possible,  select 


a  hospital  that  gives  staff  privileges  i  the 
right  to  practice  in  the  hospital)  to  both 
your  doctor  and  surgeon.  To  check  for  ac- 
creditation, you  can  write  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals.  645 
^f.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  111.  60611  and  the 
American  Osteopathic  Association,  212  E. 
Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  ni.  60611. 

6.  Don't  push  a  doctor  to  perform  surgery 
on  vou.  If  you  insist  on  surgery,  even  If  it 
la  unnecessary,  you  are  likely  to  find  a  sur- 
geon willing  to  perform  It. 

7.  Make  sure  your  doctor  and  surgeon  ex- 
plain both  the  alternatives  to  surgery  and 
the  possible  benefits  and  complications  of 
surgery. 

8.  Frankly  discuss  the  fee  for  surgery  with 
your  doctor.  Forget  about  the  mistaken  no- 
tion that  it's  somehow  improper  to  inquire 
about  the  cost  of  surgery.  Most  surgeons 
prefer  that  the  patient  imderstand  the  cost 
of  siirgery  in  advance.  If  the  surgeon  seems 
unwilling  to  discuss  fees,  then  he  doesnt 
know  much  about  his  obligation  to  the  pa- 
tient. Also  discuss  all  costs,  such  as  surgeon's 
fees,  any  fees  for  his  assistant,  the  anes- 
thesiologist's fees,  those  of  the  hospital,  spe- 
cial nursing  and  your  own  physician's  fees. 
This  will  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  surgery 
as  well  as  help  you  determine  If  fee-splitting, 
a  form  of  lUegal  kickback,  is  taking  place. 

9.  Check  out  the  surgeon  with  thoee  who 
know  him  or  have  used  him. 

10.  Make  sure  the  surgeon  knows  and  Is 
willing  to  work  with  your  general  practi- 
tioner or  internist.  If  they  can't  work  as  a 
team,  you  may  be  the  loeer. 

11.  Consider  a  surgeon  who  is  part  of  a 
group  practice.  In  a  group  practice,  doctors 
work  together  on  all  their  cases.  You  are 
more  likely  to  have  a  doctor  available  at  all 
times  who  is  famUlar  with  your  case  If  your 
physician  Is  part  of  a  group  practice. 

12.  Select  a  surgeon  who  is  not  too  busy 
to  give  patients  enough  time  and  attention. 
Surgeons  who  handle  too  many  caises  axe  bad 
news  for  the  patient  for  obvious  reasons. 

13.  Watch  out  with  special  care  for  these 
operations  that  are  most  often  unnecessarily 
perf  onned :  hysterectomies,  hemorrhoidec- 
tomies, and  tonsillectomies. 

14.  The  patient  and  not  the  doctor  or  sur- 
geon is  supposed  to  and  Is  entitled  to  make 
the  decision  on  whether  to  have  surgery. 
Listen  to  the  experts.  But  remember.  It's  still 
your  decision.  As  the  title  of  a  television  show 
goes — "This  Is  Your  Life." 


eral  recreational  prograsas  and  land  use 
policies  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
we  can  make  similar  areas  available  in 
Kansas  and  across  the  Nation. 

And  finally,  I  would  note  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate,  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  fact  that  this  first  pArc«) 
of  Federal  land  in  Kansas  to  be  con- 
verted and  returned  to  the  people  of 
our  State  lies  in  an  area  where  the  Qnt 
pages  of  Kansas  history  were  written. 
More  than  a  century  after  the  days  of 
Kansas'  statehood,  this  land.  I  can  re- 
port, is  open  again  for  the  enjoyment 
of  people  in  Leavenworth  and  Kansas. 


THE  LEGACY  OF  PARKS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
5,  after  87  years  of  Federal  ownership, 
15  acres  of  land  were  returned  to  the 
people  of  Leavenworth  as  part  of  the 
legacy  of  parks  program.  This  tract  was 
the  first  Federal  land  in  Kansas  con- 
verted to  parkland  under  this  new  pro- 
gram. 

At  a  time  when  land  near  urban  areas 
is  being  gobbled  up  by  roads  and  park- 
ing lots  and  housing  developments,  a 
green  and  quiet  place  to  relax  and  en- 
joy the  outdoors  is  a  thing  of  real  val- 
ue for  any  community.  Because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is,  moreover,  our  Na- 
tion's largest  landowner,  it  is  and  .should 
be  possible  to  allow  acres  of  trees  and 
grassland  which  otherwise  might  go  un- 
used to  be  converted  into  parks  for  the 
people. 

The  fresh,  clear  morning  at  Leaven- 
worth when  we  dedicated  this  land  and 
put  this  idea  to  practice  will  be  rather 
quickly  forgotten,  I  imagine.  But  it 
opened  a  new  place  for  residents  of  the 
area  to  enjoy  and,  for  me,  it  renewed 
a  oommitment — more  than  any  hearings 
or  study  could  do — to  examine  our  Fed- 


PROP.  CARLO  PEDRETTI— COM- 
MUNICATING  THE  LIFE  OP 
LEONARDO  DA  VINCI 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  a  moet 
unusual  and  noteworthy  gentleman  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention — a  man 
who  combines  the  highest  aspects  of 
scholarship  with  the  ceaseless  curioetty 
of  a  detective  to  produce  some  truly 
startling  revelations.  I  refer  to  Signor 
Carlo  Pedrettl,  currently  teaching  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angetes. 
and  a  dlsting^^ished  authority  on  the 
life,  times  and  works  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci. 

Most  of  you  have  never  heard  Profes- 
sor Pedretti's  name,  but  in  the  acadsmlc 
world  it  is  well  known.  Due  to  Profes- 
sor Pedretti's  efforts,  an  American  Inatt- 
tution  of  higher  learning — UCLA— now 
has  regularly  offered  seminars  dealing 
exclusively  with  the  greatest  genius  in 
mankind's  history — ^Leonardo. 

Life  magazine  has  called  Carlo  Pedret- 
tl "the  world's  foremost  authority  on 
Leonardo's  manuscripts,"  and  the  fact 
that  he  has  published  12  books  and 
more  than  100  scholarly  articles  would 
seem  to  bear  that  out.  But  Profesaor 
Pedretti's  uniqueness  lies  not  in  dry 
scholarship,  but  in  bringing  the  full 
genius  of  Leonardo  into  fascinating  and 
immediate  focus. 

He  approaches  his  subject  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  detective,  and  to  a  large 
extent  he  works  very  much  like  an  in- 
vestigator. He  is  personally  responsftle 
for  the  discovery  of  the  last  work  of 
Leonardo's  life,  the  Royal  Palace  at 
Romorantin,  Prance,  and  for  Leonotdo'i 
architectural  role  in  building  of  the 
fortress  of  Imola,  best  known  as  the 
headquarters  of  Cesare  Borgia.  For  the 
latter  discovery,  I  understand  that  Pro- 
fessor Pedrettl  received  Italy's  highest 
academic  honor,  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
President  of  the  Renublic. 

Many  other  honors  attest  to  Profeaetf 
Pedretti's  scholarly  accompllshmente, 
including  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship,  and 
our  own  Goverrunent's  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Hiunanities.  But  the  high- 
est tribute  to  his  exceptional  talent  for 
making  his  subject  come  alive  is  the 
fact  that  UCLA  has  already  awarded 
five  Ph.  D.  and  M.A.  degrees  in  the  study 
of  Leonardo,  and  three  of  Profeseor 
Pedretti's  students  are  teaching  at  other 
coUeges  in  California,  establishing  a  tra- 
dition of  Leonardo  study  in  America. 

Ma«t  rece-  tlv,  the  professor  has  been 
exrerdlrg  hi  inexhaustible  energies^ 
fceha'f  of  a  five-part  television  biography 
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Af  Leonardo  which  wiU  air  on  CBS-TV 
IJIWaer.  Professor  Pedrettl  is  re- 
rJLlble  for  researching  the  drama  and 
5^1^  with  one  of  its  sponsors,  East- 
mL  Kodak;  he  is  attempting  to  alert 
Sons  of  Americans  to  this  in-depth 
S  of  the  man  who  has  been  caUed 
'•ti^  beginning  of  the  modem  age.' 
^  £KLeonardo  da  Vinci"  will  be 
browicast  on  five  consecutive  Sunday 
niahts  beginning  Augtist  13. 
^rl'o  Pedrettl  la  giving  his  life  to  en- 
A*  the  lives  of  others  by  acquainting 
^BB.  with  the  painter-sculptor-sclen- 
u«t-poet-muaiclan-humanlst  who,  in  one 
rinrie  persona,  encapsulated  aU  that  was 
unloue  about  the  boundless  achieve- 
ments of  this  incomparable  genius,  Pro- 
(evor  Pedrettl  serves  to  remind  us  that 
oar  own  limitations  are  perhaps  more 
,df-lmpo6ed  and  less  real  than  we  be- 
llevg  them  to  be.  In  an  increasingly 
twshnological  and  bewUdering  society 
irtiete  many  seem  to  wonder  about  the 
gignlflcance  of  an  individual  life  that  is 
a  valuable  service.  Indeed. 


QBORGIA'S  MULTICOUNTY  RE- 
GIONAL COMMISSION— A  MODEL 
FOR  RURAL  PLANNING  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  course  of  our  hearings  on  rtiral  de- 
vdwment  last  year,  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee,  of  which  I  serve  aa 
ohftirmftn,  traveled  to  the  State  of 
Georgia,  where  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  organi- 
zation and  work  of  the  State's  multi- 
county— area^planning  and  develop- 
mait  commissions.  These  commissions, 
now  numbering  18  In  the  State,  consti- 
tute a  unique  phenomena  in  the  flfeld  of 
community  development  In  this  Nation. 
Many  other  States,  and  even  the  Ped- 
ertl  Qovemment,  have  designed  area- 
wide  community  planning  and  develop- 
ment programs  patterned  after  this 
pioneering  effort. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  distinguished 
ehatnnan  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  the  senior  Senator 
trom  Georgia  (Mr,  Talmadoe)  ,  is  also  a 
ieMiiQg  naticxial  spokesman  and  cham- 
pion of  rural  development.  His  efforts 
and  knowledge  of  this  important  subject 
are  based  upon  substantive  and  real  ac- 
complishments in  his  own  State. 

In  the  development  of  the  Rural  De- 
vriopment  Act  of  1972,  the  Georgia 
APTX;  approach  to  rural  area  plsumtng 
and  development  was  kept  very  much 
in  mind.  Anyone  reviewing  this  leglsla- 
tiffli  can  clearly  see  the  strong  influence 
that  this  approach  had  on  us  in  develop- 
ing this  historic  piece  of  legislation. 

For  the  spring  1972  Issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Community  Development  So- 
ciety, Dr.  Ernest  E.  Melvin,  professor  of 
georgaphy  and  director  of  the  Institute 
of  Community  and  Area  Development  of 
the  University  of  Georgia,  wrote  a  high- 
ly Informative  paper  on  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  these  commis- 
sions. So  that  other  Federal.  State,  and 
kxal  officials,  and  others  interested  in 
•nea-wlde  community  planning  and  de- 
vetopment,  can  gain  some  insights  into 
the  Georgia  experience,  I  ask  imani- 


mous  consent  that  Dr.  Melvln's  paper 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ThI  Mul.TlCOtJNTT  lUOIONAL  OOMMUaXOM 
IN     QXOCOXA 

(By  Ernest  E.  Kelvin) 

ABSTSACT 

The  evolution  of  CJ^orgla'a  nuiltl-oounty 
(area)  planning  and  development  commis- 
sion haa  been  and  Is  a  unique  phenomenon 
in  community  development.  Loo^Uy  created 
within  the  fr»ii.awork  ot  enabling  state  legto- 
latlon,  these  commlBalona,  by  sharing  local 
resourcea  and  augmenting  theae  with  state 
and  federal  funds,  have  operated  effectlvrty 
as  a  type  of  deUvery  >ystein  In  a  vartety  of 
ways  for  theee  constituent  communitlea, 
cities,  and  counties. 

In  order  to  accompUali  this  ov«r«U  miwlon, 
certain  program  elementa  have  been  observed 
In  the  work  of  area  planning  and  develop- 
ment commissions:  goal  formulation,  fact- 
finding and  research,  projecta  development 
and  conduct,  coordination,  public  Informa- 
tion and  education,  technical  assistance  and 
advice,  problem  and  opportunity  and  Iden- 
tlflcatlon  and  citizenship  participation. 

In  their  efforts  to  operate  effectively  as 
ocanmunlty  development  entitles,  the  APDO's 
are  confronted  with  several  Issues  of  Imme- 
dlata  moment:  bettar  formulation  of  strat- 
egy, degree  of  involvement  In  implementa- 
tion, provision  of  governmental  ser^'lces, 
board  make-up,  boundary  determinations 
and  Inter-APDO  competition. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  yield  some 
Inslghta  into  certain  aspecta  of  the  area 
planning  and  development  commissions  In 
Georgia  illustrative  of  a  special  type  of  com- 
munity development. 

iMTsoD'ocnoir 
The  experience  in  Georgia  In  Implementing 
multi-county  regional  commlsslonB  is  and 
has  been  unique,  though  similar  organiza- 
tions can  be  found  In  many  of  the  fifty  states. 
The  beginnings  of  the  regional  commission 
Idea  in  Georgia  data  back  for  more  than  two 
decades,  but  the  area  planning  and  develop- 
ment commissions  (APDO's) ,  as  they  are  gen- 
erally Identified  In  CJeorgla,  did  not  begin  to 
assume  their  ctirrent  stata  of  organization 
and  structure  imtll  the  formation  of  the 
Ooosa  Valley  Area  Planning  and  Development 
Commission  In  1960  in  Rome,  Georgia.' 

The  area  planning  and  development  com- 
missions were  Initiated  as  and  are  creatures 
of  the  combined  and  cooperative  efforta  of 
Incorporated  munlclpaUtles  and  counties,  the 
legal  status  and  responsibilities  being  estab- 
lished within  the  enabling  framework  of 
Georgia  Act  358,  1967 «  as  amended  and  fur- 
ther defined  by  other  Acta  Including  OeorgU 
Act  123.  1967'  and  G«)rgla  Act  1066.  1970.« 
Although  Georgia  Act  368,  1957  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  addressed  dbrectly  to  the  multl- 
oounty  planning  and  development  commis- 
sion matter,  the  act  vsras  Interpreted  as  legal 
authority  to  establish  and  organize  these 
multi-county  entitles. 

Qovemment  at  the  state  level  has  con- 
tinued to  support  the  concept,  function  and 
organization  of  area  planning  and  develop- 
ment commissions  to  a  significant  degree 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  APDC  move- 
ment m  terms  of  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance, program  development  and  in  other 
ways.  In  addition,  area  planning  and  devel- 
opment commissions  have  been  clearly  Iden- 
tified for  planning,  programming,  coordina- 
tion and  review  purposes  by  numerous  fed- 
eral departmente  and  agencies,  such  identifi- 
cation being  strengthened  by  directives  such 
as  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Circular  A-96.» 
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These  commissions  have  become  vital  and 
effective  public  service  entitles  which  have 
demonstrated  their  uniqueness  and  integrity, 
JMrthermore,  by  sharing  local  reeouroes  and 
augmenting  theee  with  state  and  federal 
funds,  they  have  operated  effectively  as  a  type 
of  deUvery  system  for  services  In  a  variety  of 
ways  both  for  their  constituent  communlttoe. 
cities  and  counties  and  for  varlo\is  unite  of 
state  government. 

In  carrying  out  their  avowed  obligations 
and  current  and  proposed  programs,  the 
leadership  of  the  area  planning  and  develop- 
ment commissions  has  recognlaed  the  oon- 
structlve  and  mutual  beneflta  to  be  derived 
from  establishing  and  maintaining  general 
understandings  and  close  working  relation- 
ships with  agencies  and  groups  at  all  levels, 
especially  In  state  government. 

Given  the  foregoing  background  as  to  the 
area  planning  and  development  commis- 
sions, the  remainder  of  this  paper  Is  devoted 
to  a  ^iib"""?*""  of  the  overall  purpoee,  pro- 
gram elementa  and  selected  Issues  or  con- 
cerns of  the  APIX3's. 

PtntPOflB  oa  oBJvcrm 

In  general,  the  purpoee  of  multi-county 
planning  and  development  commissions  ap- 
pears to  be  twofold : 

1.  to  direct  and/or  co<adlnate  the  utiliza- 
tion of  natural  and  human  reeources  toward 
the  overall  physical,  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  area  to  Insure  orderly  and 
efficient  resource  use  to  the  end  that  people 
in  the  area  can  live  a  fuller  and  more  pro- 
ductive life;  and 

2.  to  help  develop  strategies  and  mech- 
anisms to  implement  plans  and  programs 
designed  to  accomplish  efficient  and  effective 
improvement  In  the  area  and  Ite  cony)onent 
communities. 

The  specific  pvirposes  and  objectives  (or 
sub-objectives)  of  an  area  planning  and  de- 
velMznent  organlzaUon  cannot  be  regarded 
as  fixed.  They  must  be  periodically  reviewed 
and  reassessed  as  long-standing  objectives 
are  accomplished  and  new  programs  are 
considered.  Likewise,  objectives  may  change 
as  difficulties  are  encountered  and  as  new 
information  is  received  that  sheds  new  light 
on  local  problems  and  potentials. 

Moreover,  each  mulU-county  area  with  Ite 
conmonent  communlUes  Is  somewhat  unique, 
and  therefore  dUferlng  specific  goaU  and 
programs  may  be  expected.  Differences  exist 
in  the  quantity  and  quaUty  of  basic  re- 
sources. In  composltlwis  of  economic  bases, 
In  status  of  development,  and  In  degrees  of 
need  for  solutions  to  particular  problems. 

Although  certain  principles  and  paraUeU 
are  evident  among  all  area  commissions, 
there  Is  probably  no  single  "correct"  ap- 
proach to  successful  program  development. 
Each  planning  and  development  group  must 
Identify  Ita  own  set  of  priorities,  consist^ 
with  the  legislation  under  which  it  operatea 
and  Ito  own  particular  set  of  conditions. 
Above  aU,  however,  the  common  purpoeee 
and  causes  of  area  planning  and  develop- 
ment commissions  must  be  kept  In  mind  to 
assure  high  levels  of  cooperaUon  and  com- 
parabUltv  while  at  the  same  time  permitting 
ready  indlvlduaUty  and  flexibility. 

PKOOSAM    KI.SliaN'iS 

In  order  to  aooompllsh  their  geneiml  mis- 
sion as  well  as  specific  objectives,  oertsto 
major  program  elementa  have  been  obeerveo 
in  the  work  of  area  planning  and  develop- 
ment commlBslona.  The  following  annotated 
list  Identifies  what  appear  to  be  the  hmi* 
significant  program  elementt  as  reflected  by 
the  experiences  of  area  planning  and  devtt- 
opment  commissions,  especially  as  they  func- 
tion In  Georgia. 

GtooZ  formulation  involves  a  clear  defini- 
tion of  the  general  mission  and  sub-objee- 
tlvee  or  specific  goals  of  an  APEW.  Goals  give 
direction  and  substance  to  the  organizational 
work  program  and  provide  a  set  of  standards 
.  against  which  to  measure  achievement.  The 
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recentlv  completed  •Goals  for  QeorgU"  pro- 
gram, ialten  'x,  the  people  as  a  state-wide 
project,  clearly  suggests  an  approach  to  goal 
formulfttlon  and  citizen  participation.  Al- 
though the  'Goals  for  Georgia"  program  Is 
addreaaed  t«^  problems  and  issues  at  the  state 
level,  manv  of  the  problems  and  issues  facing 
multl-co\intv  areas  parallel  those  at  the  state 
level:  hence,' the  -Goals  for  Georgia"  program 
offers  a  .mlq'.ie  opportunity  for  a  re-aasess- 
ment  of  both  general  purpose  and  specific 
APDC  goals. 

Fact-ttndtng  and  research  Involves  periodic 
mventorv  and  determination  of  preaent 
status  and  situation.  Necessarily  selective  a.s 
to  the  Itlnd  of  fact-finding  and  reeearch  un- 
dertaken, such  work  is  essential 

(a)    in  goal  form  ilatlon. 

ibi  as  a  basis  for  problem  Identification 
and  analysis, 

(c)  for  project  development, 

(d)  for  effective  local  planning  assistance. 
and 

(e)  for  assessment  of  area  and  local  capa- 
bilities and  needs. 

Project  development  and  conduct  are  con- 
cerned with  tHe  bundle  of  activities  designed 
to  attain  specific  goals.  Individual  projects 
are  normally  related  to 

(a)  reasonably  att,\r.;able  specific  goals, 

(b)  priority  listing  rankings, 

fci  total  program  and  other  program  ele- 
ments and  or  projects. 

fdl  appropriate  administrative  arrange- 
ments. 

(e)  community- wide  support  and  under- 
standing. 

(D  financial  capability  to  support  the 
project, 

(gl  provisions  for  project  continuation  as 
appropriate,  and 

fhi  supporting  the  primary  mission  of 
area  commissions. 

Proper  coordination  can  help  prevent  du- 
plication and  help  to  assure  program  effi- 
ciency and  Is  essentially  a  task  of  keeping 
"all  the  ducks  In  a  row."  The  complexity 
and  changing  character  of  priorities,  re- 
sources and  assistance  at  all  levels  requires 
close  coordination  In  order  to 

(a)  stay  abreast  of  new  policies,  guidelines 
and  Information, 

(b)  avoid  duplication  and  develop  mutual 
support  and  understanding, 

(c)  give  or  seek  assistance,  as  appropriate, 

(d)  provide  proper  communication  twtween 
and  within  program  elements  and  projects, 

(e)  provide  "feedback"  opportvmltles,  and 

(f)  keep  all  affected  systems,  agencies,  In- 
stitutions, etc.,  meaningfully  related  to  the 
mission  of  the  total  program. 

A  well-planned  pubHc  information  and 
education  program  has  proved  vital  In  APDC 
experience  lu  order  to 

(a)  establish  Identity  and  an  acctirate  Im- 
age of  the  area  planning  and  development 
organization, 

(b)  provide  a  general  understanding  of  the 
mission  and  projects  of  an  area  planning  and 
development  program,  thereby  helping  to 
prevent  misunderstanding  and  allay  fears 
wlUch  tend  to  arise  when  Inadequate  Infor- 
mation Is  provided,  and 

{CI  provide  an  Information  base  for  citi- 
zen participation,  discussion  groups,  etc. 

Providing  technical  assistance  and  advice 
on  timely  problems  Is  a  key  function  of  plan- 
ning and  development  groups.  Knowledge 
about  how  to  move  to  the  nest  step  In  pro- 
gram or  project  development  often  requires 
technical  Information  .ind  professional  ad- 
vice for  sound  recommendations  and  .sub- 
aequant  decision-making.  Professionally 
qualified  .stAff  often  help  clear  up  uncertain- 
ties that  lead  to  fur.her  progress.  Subject- 
matter  areas  where  such  help  has  been  given 
Include 

(a)  planning,  housing  and  code  enforce- 
ment, 

(  b)  research  and  programming  needs, 

(c)  public  utilities, 


(dl  traffic  engineering  and  safety, 

(el  manpower  development, 

i  f )  tourism  and  recreation, 
g)  Industrial  development. 

(h)  grant-and-loan  and  other  assistance 
applications, 

(1)  criminal  Justice. 

I  j )  comprehensive  health  planning, 

(k)  governmental  structure  and  services 
and 

I ; )  fiscal  management. 

Problem  and  opportxmity  identification  Is 
a  continuing  process  which  keeps  area  plan- 
ning and  development  programs  realistic  and 
alive.  Limited  resources  require  carefully 
conceived  strategy  to  resolve  the  most  press- 
ing short-range  and  long-range  problems 
and  to  exploit  opportunities.  This  In  turn 
has  required  a  discriminating  sensitivity  to 
problems  and  opportunities.  The  process  of 
problem  and  opportunity  Identification  Is 
clearly  related  to 

(a)  precise  goal  formulation, 
(b>  fact-finding  and  research, 

(c)  project  development,  and 

(d)  a  high  degree  of  citizen  participation. 
Citizenship     participation,    especially     by 

low-income  and  minority  groups  is  defliUtely 
a  public  policy  matter  on  that  national  level. 
Whether  or  not  this  policy  Is  liked,  under- 
stood, or  accepted,  the  firm  impact  Is  being 
felt  at  the  multi-county  and  local  levels.  A 
reasonablv  well  assured  participation  of  all 
kinds  and  classes  of  citizens  Is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  part  of  the  planning  and 
development  process  which  relates  to 
(a1  voter  decision- making, 

(b)  reliable  assessments  of  all  shades  of 
public  opinion, 

(c)  a  greater  degree  of  local  Involvement 
In  the  planning  and  programming  process 
at  all  levels  of  the  area,  particularly  among 
the  principal  leaders, 

td)  closer  Identification  with  the  com- 
munity so  that  It  becomes  "our"  program, 

(e)  the  development  of  new  leadership 
capabUltles  through  citizen  participation, 
and 

if)  Intra-communlty  communication  and 
cooperative  arrangements. 

This  statement  would  be  Incomplete  with- 
out recognizing  a  few  of  the  major  Issvies 
that  most  area  planning  and  development 
organizations  appear  to  be  facing.  The  fol- 
lowing diverse  points  are  requiring  serious 
deliberation,  policy  decisions,  and  action  by 
planning  and  development  groups  lu  the 
next  several  years. 

1.  Better  formulation  of  strategy 

Many  planning  and  development  organi- 
zations have  reflected  some  difficulty  In  the 
formulation  of  basic  goals  and  strategies 
needed  to  guide  and  Implement  a  sxiccessful 
program.  There  is  coiicem  that  some  pro- 
grams have  created  symptoms  of  basic  prob- 
lems rather  than  the  underlying  causes  re- 
sponsible for  underdevelopment. 

\  well-structured  statement  of  basic  func- 
tional relationships  might  help  to  relate  the 
kev  determinants  of  development  with  state- 
ments of  purpose.  Such  a  "development 
framework"  would  enable  the  assessment  and 


the  Implementation  of  plans  to  private,  civic 
arid  established  governmental  gr.~,ups  for 
such  purposes.  APDC's  can,  however,  help 
provide  basic  tools  and  help  to  develop  and 
organize  strategy  for  resource  utilization. 
3.  Provision  of  multicojinty  services 
To  what  extent  should  multi-county  plan. 
nlng  and  development  organizations  accept 
responsibility  for  services  normally  admlnli. 
tered  by  operating  units  of  county  and  mu. 
nlclpal  governments?  In  some  cases,  it  hu 
been  shown  to  be  economically  and  techni- 
cally efficient  to  provide  such  multi-county 
services  as  building  Inspectors.  Because  this 
type  of  service  ultimately  Involves  a  degnt 
of  enforcement,  the  planning  organization 
would  become  In  some  degree  a  quasi-govern- 
mental body.  Most  planning  and  develop- 
ment organizations  have  avoided  this  role. 
But  the  Issue,  nevertheless,  is  quite  real  be- 
cause the  dividing  line  between  the  provi- 
sion of  conventional  plannlng-t\-pe  service! 
and  Involvement  In  governmental  operation* 
is  not  always  clear.  One  operational  approach 
has  been  the  provision  of  direct  services  on 
a  pilot  or  demonstration  basis  with  take-over 
eventually  by  a  unit  of  local  government  or 
a  combination  of  such  units. 

4.  Area  planning  and  development  commit- 
sion  board  make-up 

The  matter  of  the  structure  of  boards  of 
directors  of  the  APDC's  has  been  a  matter 
of  local  choice,  a  great  deal  of  leeway  being 
recognized   in  the  state  law.  Quite  a  large 
number  of  the  APDC  boards  are  made  up  of 
two  members  from  each  county,  one  repre- 
senting municipal  government  and  the  other 
representing  county  government.  A  few  com- 
missions have  proportionate  representation. 
Although  additional  types  of  re;«eeent«. 
tlon,  committee  structures  and  adjustment* 
have  been  made  for  particular  purposes,  the 
basic  make-up  of  the  boards  of  directors  hu 
remained  stable.  Intact  and  effective.  In  very 
recent  months,  federal  agencies  Involved  to 
funding   portions  of   some   APDC  progrtau 
have    Issued    directives — conflicting    direc- 
tives— governing  the  makeup  of  APDC  boards 
of   directors.    This    Is    presenting   a  sertoM 
challenge.  For  one  thing,  the  right  of  local 
determination  of  board  make-up  could  be  in 
danger  of  being  abrogated.  For  another  thing, 
there  Is  a  considerable  divergence  In  board 
make-up  requirements  eis  between  at  lM(t 
two  federal  agencies— the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  and  the  Department  ot 
Housmg   and   Urban   Development — so  that 
APDC's  utilizing  both  EDA  and  HUD  fundi 
may  find  It  confusing  or  perhaps  rtrWally 
Impossible,  to  comply. 

Thus,  .»  critical  issue  now  on  the  scene  U 
the  extent  to  which  APDC  autonomy  may 
be  weakened  or  penalized  as  a  condition  for 
their  participation  in  federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

5.  Boundary  determinations 
One  of  the  Issues  of  significant  and  cur- 
rent momen'  is  the  matter  of  det*rmlnln« 
the  county  make-up  of  specific  APDCi.  * 
brief  review  of  factors  affecting  the  group- 
ings of  counties  as  they  worked  toward  the 
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evaluation  of  activities  and  programs  of  the     organizing  cf  APDCs  and  as  identified  In  th« 


Commission  In  relation  to  other  program 
components  and  provide  a  better  basis  to 
appraise  the  relative  merits  of  each  element. 
It  might  also  suggest  what  types  of  new  pro- 
grams should  be  developed. 

3.  Degree  of  involi'ement 
To  what  extent  should  area  planning  rnd 
development  organizations  partlclp3.tc  In  the 
implementation  of  the  plans  and  pro<?rams 
which  emerge?  For  example,  should  an 
APDC  attempt  to  seek  needed  industrv  for 
the  area?  Should  it  engage  In  promotional 
programs  designed  to  achieve  grr'wth  but 
which  at  the  same  time  might  reduce  Its  ef- 
fectiveness as  an  oblective  planning  body? 
To  date,  most  planning  commissions  !n  Geor- 
gia have  avoided  this  type  of  participation 
in  community  development  projects,  leaving 


Northain  .'^ti-civ  indicates 

la)  -nair.ral  regions  coincident  with  phys- 
ical geographic  regions, 

I  b  1  trade  -ind  service  orientation  with  «- 
spect  to  dominant  urban  centers,  and 

(c)    a  coiuDinatlon  of   these  factors. 

Subsequent  observation  has  yielded  tw> 
additional  and   significant   factors 

(a)  a  hro-d-^ased  need  for  overall  pla- 
ning and  development  In  areas  whew  IM 
t>ree  elemenr?  mentioned  are  less  laapof- 
tant,  and  ^^^ 

,bi  the  ill  to  work  together  on  P*w- 
lems    and      iportunities    of    mutual  mw 

6St.  (11  ^   „_- 

u-  til    comparatively    recent  tun» 

choose  to  combine  ot 


T'T.1S, 

what  count 'e= 


mlgh 


'.laawlda    planning    and    development    pur- 
^Za  was  largely  a  loccU  n\aiter. 

Boundary  determination  clearly  became  a 
-Ttter  of  state  concern  as  dealt  with  In  Sec- 
SS^n  and  12,  Georgia  Act  1066  of  1970 
However,  the  right  was  reserved  as  provided 
^in  section  12,  for  any  unit  or  units  of 
Dcal  Kovernment  to  petition  for  amending  or 
J^lng  boundaries  as  established  pursuant 

"on'^A^ust  6,  1971.  Resolution  No.  2  of 
ttii  SUte  Planning  and  Community  Affairs 
pjoicv  Board  implemented  Section  11,  Geor- 
eiAct  1066  of  1870,  with  the  result  that 
Lns  individual  counties  were  "transferred" 
ft«m  one  APDC  to  anotber."  A  major  effect 
-Tthe  "abolition"  of  the  Georgia  Southern 
n»  Planning  and  Development  Commission. 
toKdutlon  No.  2  also  implemental  Section  12. 
Acceptance  of  Resolution  No.  2  has  ranged 
jrem  acquiescence  to  opposition  with  a 
bMic  concern  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
boundary  determinations  can  be  made  locally. 
ScTton  12,  Georgia  Act  1066  of  1870,  ap- 
nears  to  provide  at  least  a  partial  remedy, 
but  It  is  evident  that  the  base  for  decisions 
rtttrding  APDC  boundaries  has  shUted  from 
local  to  state  level.  Whether  this  is  good  or 
bad  Is  a  moot  point,  but  it  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter in  the  minds  of  some  APDC  leadership. 
Aa  of  this  writing,  two  or  three  approaches 
have  been  taken  to  make  adjustments  in 
implementing  Resolution  No,  2. 

6.  Competition  and/ or  cooperation 
One  of  the  real  problems  of  and  challenges 
to  the  APDC  movement  has  been  the  Insti- 
tutionalization of  individual  area  planning 
and  development  commissions  to  the  extent 
that  It  has  been  suggested  In  influential 
levels  at  state  government  that  area  planning 
and  development  commissions  have  become 
highly  Individualized  and  sometimes  lacking 
in  common  purpose. 

The  leadership  of  the  area  planning  and 
development  commissions  recognize  that  In- 
dlvldualltv.  flexibility  and  compromise  In 
terms  of  varying  local  (multi-county)  condi- 
tions are  essential,  but  they  also  recognize 
that  they  have  vital  common  cause  and  the 
urgent  need  to  establish  and  maintain  co- 
operative relationships  and  working  ar- 
rangements—between and  among  APDC's  and 
between  APDC's  and  departments  of  state 
government. 

In  a  major  effort  to  prove  that  the  ajpa 
planning  and  development  commissions  have 
common  cause,  the  Georgia  Regional  Execu- 
tive Directors'  Association  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  evolve  a  program  proposal  setting 
forth  areas  of  concern  and  recommended  ac- 
tion. These  areas  have  been  agreed  upon  as 
common  to  and  supportable  by  all  eighteen 
area  planning  and  development  commissions. 
This  Is  a  very  important  and  organized  effort 
which  can  substantially  benefit  their  collec- 
tive image  and  understanding:  it  can  also 
help  to  make  more  effective  varlotis  depart- 
ments of  state  government. 

Therefore,  one  of  the  critical  issues,  per- 
haps better  called  an  opportunity,  for  Geor- 
gia area  planning  and  development  comniis- 
Blons  involves  striking  a  reasoned  and  accept  - 
able  balance  m  competitive  and  cooperative 
relationships. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  has  been  to  yield 
some  Insights  into  certain  aspects  of  the  area 
planntog  and  development  commission  move- 
ment In  Georgia.  Pioneering  and  unique  In 
being,  the  eighteen  area  planning  and  devel- 
ment  commissions  have  both  commonalities 
and  distinctive  personalities.  Several  program 
elements,  which  might  be  categorized  as 
scope  of  the  program  and  are  common  to  a 
large  degree  to  all  area  planning  and  develop- 
ment commissions,  has  been  discussed  as  to 
their  place  in  overall  workings  of  APDC's.  Six 
major  issues  facing  area  planning  and  devel- 
opnient  commissions  have  been  Identified  as 
matters  of  urgency  In  the  f  uttue  of  the  APDC 


movement.  It  is  In  the  successful  meeting  of 
these  and  other  Issues  not  yet  so  apparent 
that  the  area  planning  and  development 
commission  movement  has  a  tremendous  op- 
portunity to  continue  a  pioneering  phenom- 
enon in  the  multi-county  development  con- 
cept. 
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FOOTNOTES 

>  The  Atlanta  Region  Metropolitan  Plan- 
ning Commission  was  established  soon  after 
World  War  II  tmder  special  legislation  and 
under  conditions  different  from  the  typical 
area  planning  and  development  commission 
(APDC)  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

-1957  Ga.  L.  420  |Ga.  Code  Ann.  Sec.  69- 
1201    (Supp.   1970)  1. 

■<  1967  Ga.  L  252  (Ga.  Code  Ann.  Sec.  40- 
2901   2-2907   I  Supp.   196711. 

*  1970  Ga.  L.  321  |Ga.  Code  Ann.  Sec.  40- 
2901  2-2924   (Supp.   1970)1. 

'  Circular  .\-95,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
July  24.   1969. 

■«  1970  Ga.  L.  321.  op.  cit. 

Section  11.  The  State  Planning  and  Com- 
munity Affairs  Policy  Board,  within  12 
months,  and  in  coixsultatlon  with  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Area  Planning  and  De- 
velc«ment.  local  governments  and  State 
Agencies,  shall  report  to  the  Governor  the 
boundaries  for  Area  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Commissions  embracing  the  entire 
State.  No  county  shall  be  divided  In  forming 
an  Area  Planning  and  Development  Com- 
mission. The  boundaries  for  existing  Area 
Planning  and  Development  Commissions 
shall  be  tised  If  practicable. 

Section  12.  (a)  At  any  time  subsequent  to 
the  establishment  of  boundaries  of  any  Area 
Planning  and  Development  pxirsuant  to  Sec- 
tion 11  of  this  Act.  any  unit  or  units  of 
local  government  may  petition  the  State 
Planning  and  Community  Affairs  Board  to 
amend  or  change  the  said  boundaries. 

(b)  The  Policy  Board  in  consultation  with 


the  Advisory  Committee  shall  create  and 
promulgate  policies  and  procedures  for  effec- 
tive changes  of  boundaries. 

(c)  No  unit  .of  local  government,  until  it 
Joins  an  Area  and  Planning  Commission  by 
official  action,  shall  be  represented  In  the 
Area  Planning  and  Development  Commission. 

'  Resolution  No.  2.  Policy  Board  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  State  Planning  and  Community  Af- 
fairs, Augtist  6,  1971: 

Whereas,  acting  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity provided  for  In  Section  H  of  Georgia 
Act  1066,  CJa.  Laws  1970,  and  pursuant  to  the 
direction  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  in  accordance  with  OMB  A-95  and 
related  circulars,  the  Board  on  June  22.  1971 
adopted  tentative  boundaries  for  the  Area 
Planning  and  Develqpmeut  Commissions 
embracing  the  entire  State  and  held  a  pub- 
lic hearing  thereon  on  July  29.  1971:  and 
after  further  consideration  including  consid- 
eration of  testimony  heard  at  the  public 
hearing  and  the  written  comments  submit- 
ted to  the  Board  relating  to  the  boundaries 
of  '.he  Area  Planning  and  Developmei.l  Com- 
missions; 

Now  therefore,  the  Board  acting  in  ac- 
rordance  with  the  authority  a:.d  direction  of 
the  aforesaid  does  hereby  resolve  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  map  attached  hereto  marked 
Exhibit  A  be  and  the  same  hereby  is  adopt- 
ed &a  the  boundaries  for  the  Area  Planning 
and  Development  Commlaslona  embracing 
the  entire  state  of  Georgia, 

2.  That  changes  in  existing  boundaries 
be  fully  implemented  by  no  later  than  July 
1.  1972.  except  that  In  the  case  of  the  Metro- 
politan Atlanta  Area  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Commission,  the  counties  of  Rockdale 
and  Douglas  be  Included  for  purposes  af  Act 
1066  by  no  later  than  July  1.  1972,  but  that 
for  any  other  purpoees  of  Qa.  Act  5.  iH-B. 
84)  Ga.  Laws  1971.  and  in  particular  '«• 
purposes  of  defining  the  Area  us  provided  for 
in  Section  1  of  Oa.  Act  5,  (HJ3.  84)  Qa.  La'ws 
1971.  the  inclusion  of  Rockdale  and  Douglas 
Covmtles  should  be  implemented  by  no  later 
than  July  1.  1973: 

3.  That  all  future  plans  Involving  local 
governments  which  are  affected  by  boundary 
changes  resulting  from  this  resolution  be  ef- 
fectuated as  soon  as  possible  through  the 
Area  Planning  and  Development  Commis- 
sion in  which  the  local  government  Is  situat- 
ed as  a  result  of  this  reeolution; 

4.  Tliai  the  Governor  is  urged  to  use  all 
the  resources  of  his  office  to  assist  ai:v  local 
government  which  might  be  affected  by  re- 
assignment so  as  to  avoid  or  diminish  any 
adverse  economic  or  other  consequence  which 
otherwise  might  result  from  such  reassign- 
ment: 

5.  That  the  Area  Planning  and  Develop- 
meflt  Commission  boundaries  established  by 
this  resolution,  or  combinations  or  subdi- 
visions thereof,  be  utilized  insofar  as  possi- 
ble as  the  State  Regional  Districts  for  deliv- 
ery of  services  from  and  coordination  with 
all  State  and  Federal  agencies  and  State 
and  Federal  programs  admliilstered  or  co- 
ordinated on  a  stAte/ regional  basis; 

6.  That  recognizing  that  area  services  by 
State  and  Federal  agencies  may  require  the 
encompassing  of  larger  areas  in  some  in- 
stances than  thoee  provided  for  in  the  Area 
Planning  and  Development  Commlssloiis  the 
Board  recommends  and  urges  that  the  com- 
bined area  consisting  c^  Area  Planning  and 
Development  Commissions  or  combinations 
thereof  as  appear  on  the  map  attached  here- 
to marked  Exhibit  B.  be  utilized  and  fur- 
ther recommends  that  the  area  Planning  and 
Development  Commlselons  establlab  regional 
cooperation  within  the  so^a  set  forth  In  Ex- 
hibit B; 

7.  That  the  Boejd  remain  cognizant  of 
its  authca-ity  under  Section  12  of  Act  1066. 
Qa.  Laws  1970.  hereafter  to  amend  or  change 
the  Area  Planning  and  Development  Com- 
mission botindarles  established  by  this  reso- 
lution. 
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Exhibits  A  and  B  are  included  as  Plg:ures 
2  and  3.  noted  in  text. 


ADDRESS  BY  COL.  BARNEY  OLD- 
FIELD.  U.S.  AIR  FORCE,  RETIRED, 
BEFORE  CLASS  72-H  GERMAN  AIR 
FORCE  —  LUFTWAFFE  —  GRADU- 
ATION DINNER 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
these  days  of  expanded  international  co- 
operation in  the  interests  of  a  peaceful 
world  it  is  Important  that  the  men  from 
other  cotmtrles  whom  we  have  the  privi- 
lege of  training  In  this  country  shoulc 
get  some  idea  of  what  we  believe  In  and 
what  the  future  holds. 

In  this  connection  I  invite  the  Senate's 
attention  to  a  remarkable  address  de- 
livered by  Col.  Barney  Oldfleld.  U.S.  Air 
Force,  retired,  of  Litton  Industries,  Inc., 
before  the  class  72-H,  German  Air 
Force — Luftwaffe — graduation  dirmer  at 
Luke  APB  in  my  home  State  of  Arizona 
on  July  1.  I  quote  just  one  paragraph 
from  the  colonel's  speech  to  give  Sena- 
tors an  idea  of  the  approach  taken  by 
Colonel  Oldfleld.  Here  is  what  he  said: 
Ab  you  graduate  here  tonight — not  In  your 
native  land,  but  here  In  Arizona,  a  part  of 
the  Unlt«d  Statee — It  Is  no  mere  symbolism 
but  a  real  fact  of  International  lnter-dep»end- 
ence.  Uniformed  and  in  the  military  service 
of  a  country  other  than  the  one  you  are  In, 
and  have  made  your  home  for  almost  two 
years,  part  of  your  wonder  about  the  future 
rests  on  the  new  attitudes  which  .seem  to 
be  rising  all  at>out  us.  There  Is  a  great  urge 
to  exchange  stalemate  and  standoff  as  de- 
fense policy,  for  relaxation  and  reconcilia- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimotis  con- 
sent to  have  Colonel  Oldfield's  remarks 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  or  Col.  Baknet  OLDnxLO 

Members  of  the  Luftwaffe  Class  72-H  and 
friends:  It  was  kind  and  generous  of  you  to 
mvlte  me  to  be  with  you  on  this  important 
occasion  in  your  life.  It  was  40  years  ago  that 
a  like  event,  a  slmUar  occasion  happ>ened  for 
me.  U  resulted  In  a  reserve  commission,  which 
seemed  very  remote  as  em  Influence  on  the  life 
style  I  had  in  mind.  But  as  I  did  then,  you 
look  out  ahead  from  this  night,  and  naturally, 
you  wonder  what  lies  there.  What  are  the 
things,  the  events — big  and  small,  those  mo- 
ments of  such  great  consequence,  which  await 
you? 

Having  the  advantage  of  hindsight,  I  now 
know  what  lay  there  for  me  In  terms  of  mili- 
tary life.  And  It  was  a  wonderful,  fulfilling 
career,  more  spent  In  peace  by  far  than  In 
war.  This  I  offer  as  evidence  that  securing 
peace  by  strength  Is  the  best  way  of  main- 
taining It.  and  negotiating  from  streng^th  Is 
the  best  way  of  Insuring  peace. 

If  I  may  use  all  this  as  a  basis  for  prophecy 
for  you.  one  of  the  important  properties,  or 
Ingredients  of  a  future  can  be  excitement. 

When  I  was  commissioned  In  1932.  I  had 
never  been  out  of  my  own  country  before. 
Now,  I  have  lived  and  worked  and  done  as- 
signments In  sixty  countries  and  the  end  Is 
not  In  sight.  The  key  to  being  on  every  con- 
tinent was  that  military  commission.  It  Is 
natural  to  assume  that  your  key  to  a  sim- 
ilarly exciting  span  of  life  is  by  far  the  great- 
est of  the  graduation  presents  you  are  being 
awarded  here  tonight!  The  additional  fact 
that  It  Is  an  'unknown',  and  can  only  be 
wondered  about,  gives  It  the  additional  di- 
mension of  anticipation.  If  we  knew  every- 
thing which  lay  ahead,  life  would  be  dull, 


Indeed.  So,  on  this  night,  this  mUestone  oc- 
casion, savor  that  anticipation  and  take 
with  you  from  here  the  assurance  of  Impend- 
ing excitement. 

If  one  of  your  questions  Is  HOW  this  wUl 
come  about.  It  is  only  navural.  To  a  young 
person  committed  to  a  m'Jltary  career — even 
If  only  partially  so:  surely.  If  totally  for  a 
full  and  active  life;  and  particularly  so,  If  It 
Is  a  flying  career — there  is  a  tendency  when 
voung  to  assume  that  flying  will  always  be 
a  primary  pswt  of  It  all.  Perhaps  U  will.  But, 
be  flexible  In  the  face  of  your  opportunities, 
and  the  assignments  you  sire  willing  to  take, 
and  the  HOW  your  excitement  may  come  to 
you  will  be  greatly  expanded.  Your  HOW  can 
be  In  schools  you  may  be  permitted  or  asked 
to  attend.  In  exchanges  with  our  or  other 
countries,  service  on  si>eclal  boards,  study 
groups,  and  interesting  staff  assignments, 
and  in  special  projects.  Never  say  NO!  Take 
any  and  every  offer  that  comes  your  way. 
even  If  the  relationship  with  what  you  think 
mUltary  life  should  include  may  seem  dim 
and  obscure.  An  unusual  experience  may 
await  you  there,  and  one  you  will  rememtjer 
as  long  as  you  live. 

If  one  of  the  things  you  wonder  Is  WHY 
this  excitement  may  border  on  the  un-ex- 
pected  when  it  comes  about,  all  one  has  to 
do  Is  study  the  swirling  forces  In  evidence 
around  us.  You  were  born  and  came  to  man- 
hood In  a  country  which  has  been  at  the 
crossroads  of  Europe  for  so  long,  whole  gen- 
erations of  political  leaders  have  always 
weighed  the  factor  of  Germany  In  contem- 
porary as  well  as  potential  future  situations. 
It  Is  surely  no  different  now.  And  the  pwlltl- 
cal  leadership  of  Germany  Is  equally  aware 
of  the  patchwork  of  national  differences — 
In  Ideologies,  characteristics  of  p>eoples.  and 
geographic  locations  and  resources — which 
lie  beyond  Its  borders  and  must  be  consid- 
ered. As  you  graduate  here  tonight — not  in 
your  native  land,  but  here  In  Arizona,  a  p&rt 
of  the  United  States — It  is  no  mere  symbol- 
ism but  a  real  fact  of  international  Inter- 
dependence. Uniformed  and  In  the  military 
servlc*  of  a  country  other  than  the  one  you 
are  In,  and  have  made  >x)ur  home  for  almost 
two  years,  part  of  your  vironder  about  the  fu- 
ture rests  on  the  new  attitudes  which  seem 
to  be  rising  all  about  us.  There  Is  a  great 
urge  to  exchange  stalemate  and  standoff  as 
defense  policy,  'oe  relaxation  and  reconcilia- 
tion. Even  If  the  latter  are  brought  about.  It 
hairdly  means  that  military  establishments 
and  presence  will  be  abandoned.  There 
should  be  stronger  probabilities  that  the 
necessity  for  vUlgance  and  back-to-back  op- 
erational missions  to  maintain  that  vigilance 
win  be  reduced  In  number,  and  this  will  give 
you  other  oppKJrtunltles  for  participations 
which  can  broaden  your  outlook,  making  you 
nearer  the  whole  man  and  less  the  specialized 
one.  One  need  never  lose  his  professionalism 
while  broadening  himself,  and  it  will  help 
you  In  this  transitioning  period  to  under- 
stand the  WHY  of  all  the  directional  changes 
in  international  affairs.  Your  professional  an- 
tenna will  help  you  sense  what  it  takes  to 
keep  things  in  balance,  and  when  imbalance 
brings  on  a  degree  of  danger  against  which 
to  be  newly  alert. 

Another  of  the  Imponderables  whlc^  are 
out  there  before  you  tonight  Is  WHEN  these 
excitements  wlU  present  themselves.  There, 
I  can't  be  of  much  help  to  you.  You  will 
have  to  determine  those  things,  when  they 
confront  you  Individually.  You  may  feel 
them  coming  toward  you.  You  can  study  the 
implications  of  what  goes  on  around  you. 
But  only  you  will  know  WHEN.  It  is  one  of 
the  marks  of  the  professional  that  he  is  able 
to  make  appraisals,  and  sense  significances 
before  others.  In  America,  at  the  start  of 
the  second  decade  of  this  century,  we  had  a 
3 -star  general  who  fixed  the  military  speci- 
fications of  an  aircraft  saying  It  should  be 
able  to  fly  at  least  three  days'  march  ahecul 
of  an  Infaiitry  column,  and  return,  and  when 
not  In  use.  that  it  could  be  collapsed  and 


hauled  on  an  Army  wagon !  Fortunately,  «« 
had  other  officers,  younger,  more  vlslotuuy, 
with  lesser  rank  but  of  necessity  seeing  thstr 
futures  stretching  much  further  than  W^ 
and  they  saw  the  possibilities  of  air  powtt 
more  clearly.  Later,  the  shortcomings  of  th* 
general's  thought  processes  were  defended  by 
those  who  said  he  was  expressing  the  "con* 
temporary  view"  at  his  time.  No  m^n  who  li 
a  general,  or  In  any  other  position  of  top 
executive  responsibility,  has  a  right  to  liinlt 
himself  to  the  contemporary — he's  entnutatf 
with  too  much  of  the  responsibility  lor  toMa'i 
security  continuity,  too  much  Influence  on 
man's  thinking,  too  much  leadership,  and 
too  much  of  the  existence  In  safety  of  all 
the  people  he  Is  assigned  and  sworn  to  pro> 
tect  to  be  allowed  such  a  meager  charter  for 
his  existence.  For  those  of  you  who  may  be- 
come generals,  I  caution  you  to  remembtr 
this  esp>ecUilly.  For  those  of  you  who  do  no^ 
but  who  become  top  staff  officers,  I  entrwt 
that  you  give  the  generals  you  serve  sucb 
bolstering  and  projecting  advice. 

One  of  the  things  Inherent  In  flying  to 
that  the  horlz-^n  is  physically  at  a  greatsr 
distance  from  you  than  It  Is  for  lesser  man 
who  see  It  only  from  ground  levels.  But, 
because  It  Is  farther  away,  and  you  have  bota 
wings  and  speed,  plus  the  20-20  vision  to 
survey  It.  It  can  either  bring  on  you  a  cuw 
If  yoii  are  short  of  the  mark  In  your  assess. 
ments  of  what  you  see  ahead,  or  you  can 
Instill  confidence  In  your  superiors  who  wUl 
give  you  your  succession  of  assignments  if 
they  feel  you  not  only  see  better,  but  set 
whole  vistas  rather  than  just  small  thlngi, 
and  that  you  sense  with  growing  perception 
the  meanings  of  what  you  see. 

The  way  and  the  attitude  with  which  you 
approach  things  will  be  of  utmost-  impor- 
tance. In  our  highly  complex  soct^ty.  it  pro- 
vides compensation  for  those  who  lead,  and 
also,  for  those  who  mislead.  We  re  ..-ard  tho«e 
who  take  the  high  ground,  and  those  who 
deny  it.  More  than  300  years  ago.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  as  an  example,  had  the  famous  apple 
fall  on  his  head  as  he  dozed  under  a  tree  in 
England.  From  that  experience,  and  becauat 
he  was  possessed  of  an  analytical  mind,  he 
deduced  the  famous  and  Inexorable  Law  of 
Gravity.  But  such  are  the  varying  posltloni 
of  Mankind,  and  attitudes  of  those  positions, 
it  is  Interesting  to  think  about  what  might 
have  happened  if  certain  other  people  had 
witnessed  It  and  had  forced  themselves  Into 
the  act  with  him.  If  there  had  been  some 
of  our  present  day  lawyers  and  legislator! 
standing  by,  surely  they  would  have  rushed 
forward,  counselling  Sir  Isaac  to  sit  right 
there  until  a  doctor  could  be  sent  for — not 
Just  any  doctor,  but  a  Doctor  with  the  correct 
point  of  view.  This  Doctor  would  then  be 
asked  to  verify  physical  damage  to  Sir  Isaac 
which  when  carefully  and  pointedly  fabri- 
cated could  be  used  as  the  basis  for  preven- 
tive leglslaUon  for  the  growing  of  apples  at 
a  hazard  to  human  welfare,  and  for  taking 
Sir  Isaac  into  court  where  he  could  bring 
suit  against  the  farmer  who  owned  the  apple 
tree — for  damages  and  discomfort  and 
mental  stress  and  possible  future  phyalcd 
Impairment  which  would  surely  ■  'suit  from 
this  awful  accident! 

Pate  was  with  Sir  Isaac,  in  that  he  wn 
apparently  alone  at  the  time,  and  didn't  need 
fame  gotten  In  this  manner,  no-  monetary 
damages,  and  auch  legislation  was  not  the 
order  of  those  days.  Man  was  to  go  from 
Newton's  deductions  to  bullci  the  machlnea 
with  which  he  could  escape  gravity's  relent- 
less grip,  could  make  gravity  serve  IQ  earth 
orbit  successes,  and  even  when  propulsion 
systems  were  Invented  to  spring  him  beyond 
gravity's  clutches  to  go  exploring  the  uni- 
verse, the  certainty  of  Its  behavior  coull  be 
relied  on  to  ptUl  him  home  to  earth  again. 
Your  period  of  professional  life  colncWei 
with  a  time  when  there  is  a  kind  of  W» 
which  must  be  won  every  day  we  live— lO 
what  we  caU  our  technological  war.  Won  by 
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5^  serenity;    but 


If  it  Is  won  by  the     try  In  conunemoratlng  Captive  Nations 


The  net  result  of  otir  roller  coaster  eco- 
nomic pattern  Is  that  unemployment  over 
tlio  past  23  years  excluding  the  Korean  War 


STtlo^  a^i  power-hungry,  it  can  only  be     ^'^ek  with  all  due  respect  to  Americans     -=^|-^^  l^o'^Than  5  preens  oTrhe  la^Tr 

Wm*^     .     _,^.       „nnnt>m       TCi     some,      a     war      is        „#  Tr>« «*«,-«  'C^n.^^*..**^*-!   ^ao/»anf  anH  tr*  TnAir  °   ...  .  ..     . *..,, 


With  concern.  To  some,  a  war 
;t,-.  »Med  on  technological  advance  Itself. 
5«T^wh7know  so  much  of  its  meaning  as  it 
Ji^'wuched  you.  will  always  have  grave 
J^nslbUltles  in  convincing  people  that 
SSno^oglcal  advance  Is  the  key  to  advanc- 
^-Satlon  and  solving  Its  problems, 
^etechnology  restrained  Is  a  retreat  nto 
r^pr^ltlve  culture  from  which  generat  ons 
""»"  ^»-j    »-ri  «v<niiiTht.    nnd  conceived 


of  Eastern  European  descent  and  to  their 
relatives,  families,  and  citizens  of  these 
countries. 

GUARANTEED  JOBS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  past 

2  years  of  Nixonomlc  stagflation  have 

nt  men"swea~ted.  and  thought,  and  conceived     pointed  up  the  failure  of  the  traditional 
Z>A  buUt  the  bridges  to  a  better  life  for  all     ^^^  ^^j  monetary  tools  in  achieving 


of  us  who  enjoy  and  are  shielded  by  the  ^^^  employment  with  reasonable  levels 

fmits  of  that  technology  today.  -  nrlrps 

'"^.refore,  on  ^^^-f^^^-lS^^y^^^"^  °'Se  Hartke   guaranteed  jobs   bUl 

^t^Ss^^^^^^^-^^S^^^^^  specifically  designed  to  break  out  of  the 

surely    await    you    after    you    !<•"«  ^„rr*>nf    K-PvnPsian    tran   and   move    to- 


muat 


leave 


•rlMia  While  I  could  never  have  known  40 
fLrs  aeo  that  there  would  be  a  North  Atlan- 
triteatv  Organization,  a  NATO;  that  It 
imuid  be 'the  means  by  which  your  country 
Zould  be  re-admltted  as  a  fuU  member  Into 
the  family  of  great  nations  of  the  west. 
neitlier  could  I  know  that  I  would  be  on 
order  No  1—1  as  General  Eisenhowers 
idvance  man  when  he  made  the  original  pre- 
conunand  assumption  survey  of  what  were  to 
in  the  mllitarllv  contributing  nations  to 
NATO  It  is  something  now  for  me  to  recall  a 
Biit  in  giving  substance  and  meaning  to  that 
Sssty  association,  to  have  given  confidence 
to  the  war-shattered  leaderships  of  so  many 
countries,  to  have  participated  In  bringing 
»bout  economic  ties  of  great  magnitude,  and 
to  have  been  there  In  the  altering  of  the 
tradlUonal  face  of  Europe.  Neither  could  I 
know  that  this  occasion  would  be  there  for 
me  to  talk  to  young  and  dedicated  people 
such  as  yourselves,  who  have  the  mission  of 
protecting  the  extension  of  aU  these  positive 
leo^npllslunents . 

Who  knows  what  kind  of  similar  mile- 
rtones  In  history  wlU  know  that  you  passed 
their  way?  When  the  time  comes,  give  It 
ewrythlng  you  can.  It  wlU  always  be  up  to 
you  to  be  ready  for  the  size  and  challenge 
al  whatever  form  It  takes. 

That's  why  I  say  the  promise  of  excitement 
it  the  best  of  the  graduation  presents  you 
raoclve  tonight.  How?  'Why?  'When?  And  of 
oourae,  where  wlU  it  come  to  you? 

I  hope  when  It  does  come  I  hope  you  will 
wmember  that  I  warned  you  this  night  that 
it  would  surely  come,  because  1  wlU  always 
remember  you  and  the  fact  that  you  asked 
me  to  join  you  this  night.  Good  luck  I 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  Senators  today  in  commemorating 
the  13th  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  first  observed  by  Congress  in  1959. 
While  hardly  a  festive  occasion,  this 
week  can  serve  as  a  time  for  putting 
diplomatic  events  in  their  proper  per- 
spective, for  recognizing  the  fact  that 
persecution  and  the  deprivation  of  hu- 
man liberty  is  still  the  prevailing  rule  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  within  the  Soviet 
Union  itself.  There  are.  indeed,  nations 
and  people  which  are  held  captive 
against  their  will  and  American  foreign 
policy  should  seek  peaceful  ways  of  ob- 
taining their  release,  and  in  so  doing. 
Improving  their  welfare.  This  goal  has 
been  a  part  of  the  American  tradition 
since  the  foundation  of  this  Republic, 
and  we  should  not  be  so  callous  as  to 
discard  it  now  when  the  need  for  ideal- 
ism in  foreign  policy  is  greater  than  ever 
belwe. 

It  is,  therefore,  In  this  somber  spirit 


current  Keynesian  trap  and  move  to- 
ward a  goal  of  zero  long-term  unem- 
ployment and  stable  prices. 

Focusing  on  labor  market  studies, 
manpower  training  programs,  efficient 
use  of  employment  ser'Vlces,  and  judi- 
cious use  of  public  employment,  new  pol- 
icies can  be  forged  to  bring  about  steady 
prices  and  real  full  employment. 

I  have  long  pointed  to  the  pioneering 
efforts  in  this  field  of  Prof.  Melville  J. 
Ulmer,  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 
In  a  recent  article  in  the  Washington 
Post,  Professor  Ulmer  succinctly  lays  out 
the  guideposts  for  a  new  national  offen- 
sive on  the  unemployment  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Professor  Ulmer's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Ketjtksian  Nostrums  Rejicted:  Ending  Job- 

ISTUiJTOVt    DnXMMA 

( By  Melville  J .  Ulmer ) 

Old  Ideas  seldom  fade  away  In  economics. 
More  commonly,  they  explode,  with  rever- 
berations, sometimes  strong  enough  to  un- 
seat governments. 

Herbert  Hoover  'was  undone  by  his  devotion 
to  the  theory  that  capitalism  Is  self-equUl- 
bratlng,  that  depressions  can  cure  themselves. 
The  man  who  assumes  the  presidency  In 
January,  whether  Mr.  Nixon,  Sen.  McOovem 
or  someone  else,  may  be  holding  another 
bombshell  In  the  notion  that  modem  eco- 
nomic instability — persistent  Inflation  and 
unemployment — will  yield  to  the  conven- 
tional nostrum  of  Keynesian  fiscal  policy.  All 
experience.  In  the  United  States  and  else- 
where, says  that  it  won't. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  our 
economy  has  been  rocking  back  and  forth 
between  excessive  unemployment  and  exces- 
sive Inflation,  never  succeeding  In  banishing 
both  at  the  same  time.  Nor  have  the  undula- 
tions shown  consideration  for  either  Repub- 
licans or  Democrats.  Despite  superficial 
squabbling,  both  parties  have  used  the  same 
correctives,  and  with  equal  Ineffectiveness, 
in  a  pattern  by  now  familiar  to  all. 

According  to  the  accepted  formula,  when 
recession  threatens,  increase  government 
spending,  or  reduce  taxes,  or  both;  then  mix 
carefully  with  easy  money.  When  inflation 
threatens,  do  just  the  opposite.  It  sounds 
simple,  and  Is — too  simple.  For  It  turns  out 
that  the  more  the  economy  la  pumped  up 
t.>  reduce  unemployment,  the  more  prices 
rise,  as  President  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
found  in  the  19608.  Sharply  rising  prices,  of 
course,  need  to  be  corrected.  But  then,  the 
more  the  economy  Is  dampened  to  fight  in- 
flation, the  more  unemployment  spreads  and 
deepens,  as  President  Nixon  discovered  In 
1970  and  1971.  Similar  experiments,  in  much 
the  same  way,  were  performed  earlier  by 
PrNUants  Truman  and  Xlaenhower. 


force,  although  true,  honest-to-goodnesa  full 
employment  would  require  a  rate  of  not 
more  than  2  per  cent.  Over  the  same  period, 
the  cost  of  living  rose  by  75  per  cent.  Mean- 
while, our  national  efforts  to  alleviate  pov- 
erty. Improve  health  and  education,  or  deal 
with  other  basic  problems  have  been  diverted 
and  undermined  by  the  endless  cycle  of 
dangerously  rising  prices  and  deepening 
recessions. 

Ironically,  it  is  predominantly  the  weaker, 
most  defenseless  sectors  of  society  that  take 
the  brunt  of  the  burden  of  Instability  It  is 
they — the  poor,  the  black,  the  young,  the 
unskilled  and  semiskilled  and  women  whom 
we  thrust  Into  the  front  lines  In  our  recur- 
ring wars  against  inflation.  It  is  they,  pri- 
marily, who  are  Jobless  a  large  part  of  the 
time,  and  for  some,  most  of  the  time. 

Nor  is  full  employment  without  inflation 
impossible  In  cur  society  It  is  a  hopeless  goal 
only  so  long  as  we  are  tied  exclusively  to  the 
conventional  unwisdom  of  Keynesian  fiscal 
policy.  A  first  step  in  the  right  direction 
requires  recognizing  why  we  have  been  un- 
able even  to  approach  fuU  employment 
without  encountering  intolerable  Inflation. 
One  answer  lies  In  the  nature  of  the  demand 
and  supply  for  different  types  of  labor. 

It  would  t)e  a  miracle  if  industry's  demands 
for  labor,  as  the  economy  expanded,  coin- 
cided exactly  with  the  particular  distribution 
of  skills  and'  experience  In  the  available  labor 
force.  It  never  does.  Even  now,  as  our  econ- 
omy Is  Just  beginning  to  recover  from  a  seri- 
ous recession,  unemployment  rates  are  about 
as  low  as  they  can  get,  2  per  cent  or  less,  for 
most  types  of  skilled  people  such  as  profes- 
sionals, technicians,  administrators,  machin- 
ists, mechanics  or  electricians  In  contraat, 
unemployment  rates  range  from  7  to  11  per 
cent  for  the  unskilled  and  the  semlsldlled, 
who  together  account  for  four  fifths  of  the 
JoMeas.  Also  among  the  unemployed,  al- 
though relatively  small  In  the  national  total, 
are  young  teachers,  space  engineers  and  some 
other  highly  trained  men  and  women  dis- 
placed by  changes  In  technology,  population 
trends  or  patterns  of  spending. 

Since  they  do  not  meet  industry's  prime  re- 
quirements. It  has  never  proved  possible  to 
get  many  of  the  unsklUed  or  the  technologi- 
cally displaced  into  Jobs  simply  by  pumping 
up  aggregate  demand.  W^en  the  effort  la 
made,  and  the  nation's  spending  Is  expanded, 
demand  soon  exceeds  supply  for  the  sundry 
types  of  skilled  workers  for  which  Industry's 
demands  are  keener.  Then  wages  and  prtcea 
spin  Into  their  familiar  spiral,  and  thoutghta 
turn  to  the  need  for  a  "corrective"  recession. 
Even  at  the  peak  of  the  last  inflationary 
surge.  In  1968  and  1968,  the  unemployment 
rate  remained  as  high  as  7  per  cent  for  In- 
dustrial laborers,  although  it  was  1  per  cent 
or  less  for  technical  workers,  and  their  sal- 
aries skyrocketed. 

Hence,  no  matter  what  President  Nixon  or 
Sen.  McOovem  may  promise,  neither  can 
move  the  economy  Into  full  employment  ia 
the  foreseeable  future,  using  the  simple 
Keynesian  techniques  to  which  both  are  com- 
mitted, unless  they  are  willing  to  tolerat* 
an  Inflation  larger  than  any  this  nation  hai 
sustained  in  peacetime  history. 

The  foregoing  suggests  that,  instead  of 
bluntly  pumping  up  the  economy,  we  ought 
to  change  the  structure  of  the  demand  for 
labor  so  that  it  fits  the  supply.  To  do  so  la 
the  easiest  and  moet  efficient  way  requires  a 
more  vigorous  use  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's prerogatives  ttian  either  Republican 
or  Democratic  admlnlstratlona  have  thus  far 
been  willing  to  make.  The  outstanding  fact 
on  the  economic  scene  today  la  the  nation's 
dire  need  for  a  variety  of  public  goods  and 
services  ranging  from  maas  transportation  to 
pollution  control.  One  way  or  another,  these 
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needs  must  be  met  in  the  future.  What  la 
more  logical  than  for  the  federal  government 
to  use  available,  Idle  resources — that  la.  the 
unemployed — to  provide  such  goods  and  serv- 
ices directly? 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  AND 
ISRAEL 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Presidem.  the 
Democratic  Party  and  its  new  leadership 
solidlv  support  the  State  of  Israel. 

Last  week  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  Miami  Beach,  the  Demo- 
crat; reaffirmed  iheir  unequivocal  com- 
iiutinent  to  the  Independence  and  secu- 
rity of  Israel. 

The  convention  delegates  strength- 
ened the  platform  plank  on  the  Middle 
East  And  Senator  Qeorge  McGovern, 
in  his  acceptance  speech,  pledged  him- 
self to  keep  America  strong  enough  to 
shield  old  allies,  including  the  people  of 
Israel.  This  was  the  first  time  in  con- 
vention history  that  a  presidential  can- 
didate, in  an  acceptance  speech,  ex- 
phcltly  affirmed  his  support  for  Israel. 
Senator  McGovirn  said : 

Now  U  Is  necessary  la  an  age  of  nuclear 
power  and  hostile  forces  that  we  be  mili- 
tarily strong.  America  must  never  become 
a  second-rate  nation.  .\s  one  who  has  tasted 
the  bitter  fruits  of  our  weakness  before 
Pearl  Harbor  lu  1941.  I  give  you  my  pledge 
that  if  I  become  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  America  will  keep  its  defenses  alert 
and   fully  sufficient   to   meet   any   danger. 

We  will  do  that  not  only  for  ourselves  but 
for  those  who  deserve  and  need  the  shield 
of  our  strength — our  old  allies  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere.  Including  the  people  of 
Israel  who  will  always  have  our  help  to  hold 
their  Promised  Land. 

In  testimony  before  the  party's  plat- 
form committee,  prior  to  the  convention, 
several  prominent  Democrats  submitted 
recommendations  for  a  strong  Middle 
East  plank. 

The  dlstlngiilshed  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoFFi  submitted  the 
following  recommendation : 

The  recent  massacre  at  Lod  A!rp>ort  and 
the  undlsgiused  glee  expressed  over  this 
bloody  event  in  Cairo  and  Belrat  demon- 
strates the  continuing  threat  to  Israel.  At 
the  time.  Soviet  Military  and  economic  pene- 
tration m  the  Middle  East  continues  un- 
abated. The  Iraqi  takeover  of  the  British 
Petrolevim  Co.  and  Moscow's  eagerness  to 
exploit  this  -seizure  highlights  the  danger  to 
vital  American  Interests  In  the  Mediterranean 
and  Persian  Gulf  areas. 

The  maintenance  of  a  strong  and  secure 
Israel  should  be  the  cornerstone  of  American 
policy  In  the  Middle  East.  Israel  has  proven 
Ita  steadlastnesB,  courage,  and  dedication  to 
democracy.  It  deserves  our  contlnulr.g  mili- 
tary, economic,  and  diplomatic  support. 

Our  platform  should  pledge  to  continue 
our  diplomatic  efforts  to  bring  Israel  and 
the  Arab  States  to  the  peace  table  where 
they  must  negotiate  directly.  Any  result- 
ing peace  treaty  to  be  lasting  mtist  Include 
agreement  on  secure  and  recognized 
boundaries. 

We  should  oppose  any  revlv.il  of  the  ad- 
nalnlatratlon's  Rogers  Plan  of  December  1969 
and  any  efforts  by  outside  parties  to  dictate 
the  terms  of  any  settlement. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  resumption  of  hostili- 
ties, we  mu5t  maintain  Israel's  deterrent 
strength,  providing  It  with  the  advanced 
planes  and  weapons  essential  to  carry  out 
this  task.  Israel  must  also  have  the  appro- 
priate economic  8upp>ortlng  assistance  to 
maintain  the  viability  of  Its  economy  threat- 


ened by  a  crushing  defense  burden  brought 
on  by  the  Soviet  Union's  presence  in  the 
Middle  East  and  its  lavish  military  assistance 
to  the  Arab  States. 

The  Democratic  platform  should  also  sup- 
port a  strong  and  credible  U.S.  defense  pos- 
ture in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  In  the 
Persian  Qulf  to  deter  Sortet  aggression  In 
the  area. 

We  should  oppose  any  efforts  to  divide 
Jerusalem  and  turn  the  clock  back  to  former 
.\rab  misadmlnlstratlon  of  the  Holy  City. 
Under  Israeli  administration  Jerusalem  has 
been  united  and  the  holy  places  are  now  ac- 
(;esslble  to  all  faiths. 

We  should  support  the  movement  of  the 
.American  E^mbassy  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Israel's 
capital,  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  our  position 
that  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Straits  of 
Tlran  are  International  waterways  which 
must  remain  open  to  the  shipping  of  all 
nations. 

Large-scale  assistance  must  also  be  pro- 
vided to  the  Palestinian  Arab  refugees,  along 
with  U.S.  cooperation  In  any  International 
programs  designed  to  facilitate  their  reset- 
tlement m  Arab  lands.  The  Arab  States  must 
begin  to  welcome  Arab  refugees  in  the  same 
way  that  Israel  reeettled  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Jews  from  the  Arab  countries. 

We  must  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  permit 
the  emigration  of  Jews  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  express  the  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  grant  exit  permits  to  those  who  seek 
to  go  in  Israel  and  that  they  will  cease  the 
harassment  and  Intimidation  to  those  who 
have  applied  for  visas.  Israel  should  receive 
OUT  assistance  to  cover  a  portion  of  the  costs 
of  absorbing  these  new  emigrants. 

When  placing  George  McGovern 's 
name  in  nomination,  Senator  Ribicoff 
referred  to  the  survival  of  Israel  as  a 
major  concern  of  the  South  Dakota  Sen- 
ator. 

Abram  Chayes,  former  legal  adviser  to 
the  State  Department,  and  now  a  profes- 
sor at  Harvard  Law  School,  a  McGovern 
adviser  on  foreign  affairs,  proposed  to 
the  platform  committee  that  the  party 
should  provide  unequivocal  support  of 
Israel's  right  to  exist  within  secure,  de- 
fensible borders.  He  said  the  United 
States  should  reject  the  Rogers'  plan  or 
any  other  scheme  for  an  imposed  settle- 
ment by  outside  powers.  Mr.  Chayes 
strongly  recommended  the  maintenance 
of  Israel's  deterrent  strength  by  pro- 
viding, as  needed  and  without  conditions, 
the  weapons  to  offset  Soviet-supplied 
milltar>'  equipment  to  the  Arab  countries. 
And  like  Senators  McGovern,  Humphrey, 
and  other  Democratic  candidates,  Mr. 
Chayes  proposed  the  transfer  of  the  U.S. 
Embassy  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem.  He 
also  called  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
strong  U.S.  military  posture  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  my  own  statement,  .submitted  at  the 
request  of  the  platform  committee,  I  said 
the  following: 

As  for  the  Middle  East,  I  am  in  full  agree- 
ment with  Senator  George  McGovern  when 
he  says  "there  Is  no  common  element  be- 
tween the  lamentable  role  we  have  played  In 
Indochina  and  the  role  we  must  continue  to 
play  in  the  Middle  East  .  .  .  because  we  make 
a  mistake  in  backing  a  corrupt  dictatorship 
in  Saigon  Is  no  reason  at  all  to  deny  our 
economic,  diplomatic  and  political  help  to 
the  free  and  Independent  state  of  Israel." 

Our  goal  in  the  Middle  East  should  be 
to  encourage  a  secure  peace  between  Isra*! 
and  the  Arab  states,  a  peace  not  lm(>oeed 
artificially  from  without,  but  one  based  upon 
a  realistic  settlement  reached  by  the  adver- 
saries  themselves.   Only  such   a  p>eace   will 


ever  produce  genuine  reconciliation  and  mu- 
tual respect  between  neighbors. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  pursue  policies  tbM 
discourage  further  bloodshed  and  improw 
the  chances  for  eventual  reconciliation  This 
means  that  we  must  see  to  It  that  Isrsel'i 
deterrent  strength  U  maintained,  provldlaa 
it  with  sufficient  numbers  of  advanced  air- 
craft and  other  weapons  essential  to  its  se- 
curity. 

In  this  regard,  it  U  noteworthy  that  tbt 
Initiative  to  strengthen  and  support  Israel 
has  stemmed  from  the  Democratic  CongrtM, 
rather  than  the  Republican  Administration! 
Year  after  year,  Congress  has  overridden  Ai. 
ministration  opposition,  to  both  earmark  for 
Israel  and  Increase  the  amount  of  mlllt«ry 
assistance;  ease  the  repayment  terms  on 
military  sales;  Include  additional  money  to 
help  Israel  cope  with  the  new  Influx  of  So- 
viet Jews;  and  furnish  financial  support  to 
Israel's  overburdened  economy  which  miut 
maintain  at  the  ready  defending  forces  suffl- 
clent  to  counteract  the  Russian  build-up  o< 
Arab  military  capability. 

The  Democratic  platform  should  also  sup- 
port the  maintenance  of  a  strong  and  credible 
U.S.  military  posture  In  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  long  as  the 
Russian  presence  there  makes  such  a  deter- 
rent necesssary. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Dem.ocratlc  Party  should  favor  mili- 
tary assistance,  whether  by  grant  or  credit 
policy,  only  In  support  of  free  govemmentt, 
as  In  the  case  of  Israel,  or  In  those  particu- 
lar cases  where  the  actual  security  tnterwts 
of   the   United   States   plainly   require  It 

At  the  convention  in  Miami  Beach,  the 
Democrats  debated  an  already  strong 
Middle  East  plank  in  the  draft  platfonn. 
and  reinforced  it  further  on  the  floor, 
adding  new  language  recommended  by 
Senator  Jackson.  The  plank  originally 
included  a  provision  to : 

Maintain  a  political  commitment  and  ft 
military  force  In  the  area  amply  sufllclent 
to  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from  using  mili- 
tary force  In  the  area. 

The  revised  plank  now  reads: 

Maintain  a  political  commitment  and  a 
military  force  In  Europe  and  at  sea  In  tltt 
Mediterranean  ample  to  deter  the  Soviet 
Union  from  putting  unbearable  pressure  on 
Israel. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
planks  of  the  Democratic  Party  platform, 
pertinent  to  Israel,  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  along  with  commentary  on  the 
platform  debate  and  related  matters,  in- 
cluding Senator  Eagletons  news,  as 
published  in  recent  editions  of  the  Near 
East  Report,  a  Washington  newsletter 
which  focuses  on  U.S.  policy  in  that  vital 
pgjrt  of  the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoed, 

as  follows : 

.  .  .  Fob  thi  People 

l»7a    PLAITORM    or    NA-nONAL    DEMOCRATIC 
PABTT 

Middle  East.  The  United  States  must  be  un- 
equlvocaUy  committed  to  support  of  Israel'* 
right  to  exist  within  secure  and  defensible 
boundaries.  Progress  toward  a  negotlatejl 
political  settlement  in  the  Middle  East  t»1u 
permit  Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors  to  UW 
at  peace  with  each  other,  and  to  turn  their 
energies  to  Internal  development.  It  will  also 
free  the  world  from  the  threat  of  the  ex- 
plosion of  Mid-East  tensions  into  world  war. 
In  working  toward  a  settlement,  our  con- 
tinuing pledge  to  the  security  and  freedom 
of  Israel  must  be  both  clear  and  consistent 

The  next  Democratic  Administration 
should : 
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Make  and  carrv  out  a  firm,  long-term  pub- 
uc  commitment 'to  provide  Israel  with  alr- 
^«and  other  military  equipment  In  the 
^„" tltv  and  sophistication  she  needs  to  pre- 
^"her  deterrent  strength  In  the  face  of 
^t  arsenaimg  of  Arab  threats  of  renewed 

*^k  to  bring  the  parties  into  direct  nego- 
.latton  toward  a  permanent  political  solu- 
non  based  on  the  necessity  of  agreement  on 
Lmre  and  defensible  national  boundaries 
\ialntain  a  political  commitment  and  a 
nUUtary  lorce  in  Europe  and  at  sea  in  the 
^iterranean  ample  to  deter  the  Soviet 
Oilon  from  putting  unbearable  pressure  on 

^'RMOEnlze  and  support  the  established  sta- 
tnrofJerusalem  as  the  capital  of  Israel,  with 
'-e  access  to  all  Its  holy  places  provided  to 
rii  faiths  ^s  a  .svmbol  of  this  stand,  the  VB. 
Embassy  should  be  moved  from  Tel  Aviv  to 
Jerusalem,  and 

Recognize  the  responsibility  of  the  world 
communltv  for  a  just  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the   Arab   and   Jewish   refugees 

Europe  We  welcome  every  improvement 
in  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  every  step  taken  toward 
reachli-.g  vital  agreements  on  trade  and  other 
subjects".  However,  in  our  pursuit  of  Improved 
relations.  America  cannot  afford  to  be  blind 
'0  the  continued  existence  of  serious  differ- 
ence between  us.  In  particular,  the  United 
States  should,  bv  diplomatic  contacts,  seek 
to  mobilize  world  opinion  to  express  con- 
cern at  the  denial  to  the  oppressed  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  minorities  of  the 
soviet  Union.  Including  the  Soviet  Jews,  of 
the  right  to  practice  their  religion  and  cul- 
ture and  to  leave  their  respective  countries. 

[Near  East  Report,  June  28,  1972] 
Plattobm  Testimony 

Professor  Abram  Chayes  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, who  was  counsel  in  the  Department 
of  State  during  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
.Administrations  and  who  has  headed  a 
McOovem  foreign  policy  tasK  force,  pro- 
poeed  unequivocal  support  of  Israel's  right 
•0  exist  within  secure,  defensible  borders; 
'.he  rejection  of  the  Rogers'  plan  or  any 
other  scheme  for  an  imposed  settlement; 
;be  maintenance  of  Israel's  deterrent 
strength  by  providing,  as  needed  and  with- 
out conditions,  the  weapons  to  offset  So- 
viet-supplied military  equipment:  and  the 
transfer  of  the  U.S.  embassy  from  Tel  Aviv 
to  Jerusalem.  Israel's  capital. 

Coimtering  claims  by  McGovern's  critics 
that  his  defense  program  would  weaken  the 
U.S.  defense  posture  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Chayes  called  for  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
U.S.  military  posture  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Similar  proposals  were  made  by  Senators 
Abraham  Ribicoff  (D-Conn.)  and  Prank 
Church  iD-Idaho). 

In  calling  for  the  maintenance  of  Israel's 
deterrent  strength,  Church  struck  at  Admin- 
istration campaign  documents  emphasizing 
that  U.S.  aid  to  Israel  has  increased  during 
the  Nixon  Administration. 

"It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  Initiative  to 
strengthen  and  support  Israel  has  stemmed 
from  the  Democratic  Congress,  rather  than 
the  Republican  Administration,"  Church 
said. 

"Year  after  year.  Congress  has  overridden 
Administration  opposition,  to  both  earmark 
for  Israel  and  Increase  the  amount  of  mlUtary 
anlBtance,  ease  the  repayment  terms  on  mili- 
tary sales.  Include  additional  money  to  help 
Israel  cope  with  the  new  Influx  of  Soviet 
Jews,  and  furnish  financial  support  to  Israel's 
overburdened  economy,  which  must  main- 
tain at  the  ready  defending  forces  sufficient 
to  coimteract  the  Russian  b\illd-up  of  Arab 
aillltary  capability." 

Hepresentatlve  Robert  F.  Drlnan  (D-Mass.) 
emphasized  the  differences  between  "the  na- 


ture of  our  Involvement  in  Indochina  and 
the  Middle  East. 

"The  very  reasons  for  our  withdrawal  from 
Indochina  are  reasons  for  our  support  of 
Israel."  he  said. 

Drlnan  was  at  Lod  Airport  six  hours  after 
the  massacre. 

■What  I  saw  at  Lod  Airport  that  horrible 
morning  several  weeks  ago.  and  what  I  heard 
from  the  Arab  nations  In  the  days  following 
the  massacre  gave  me  a  visceral  awareness  of 
just  how  tenuous  Arab-Israel  relations  are. 

•The  inflammatory.  irrespKinslble  state- 
ments of  Arab  leaders  condoning  and  ap- 
plauding the  slaughter  of  innocent  civilians 
in  Israel  aroused  my  conviction  that  when 
nations  so  sict,  we  stand  by  silently  at  our 
peril. 

■  It  deepened  In  me  a  sense  of  how  real  the 
danger  of  massive  slaughter  is.  And  it  made 
me  believe  more  intensely  than  ever  that 
if  American  support — loans  for  military 
equipment  and  grant  economic  aid — is  need- 
ed to  inhibit  the  proliferation  of  violence  of 
this  kind,  then  we  would  be  dead  wrong  If 
u  e  withheld  that  suppon." 

In  his  conclusion.  Drlnan  declared;  "We 
must  assert  a  policy  toward  Israel  which  har- 
monizes our  sometimes  apparently  conflict- 
ing desires  for  nonlnvolvement.  for  non- 
arrogance  in  our  relations  overseas,  for  an 
arms  slowdown,  with  our  wish  to  assure  the 
stirvlval  of  a  nation  which  represents  the 
best  of  many  things  in  which  we  believe." 

[Near  East  Report.  June  28.  1972] 

CONORKSS  D«MAND8  ACTION  AS  COtTNCIL  FAILS 

The  124-natlon  body,  a  specialized  UN 
agency  with  headquarters  in  Montreal,  has 
amended  Its  constitution  to  allow  member 
countries  to  Impose  sanctions  against  na- 
tions which  help  or  harbor  hijackers.  Under 
the  new  measure,  a  country  could  suffer  sanc- 
tions If  other  ICAG  members  considered  it 
to  have  cooperated  with  "airborne  outlaws." 

The  resolution  further  calls  for  the  Im- 
mediate convening  of  a  special  subcomnolt- 
tee  to  begin  drawing  up  a  new  international 
convention  on  air  piracy. 

CONCaXSS    ACTS 

Congressional  reaction  against  the  recent 
wave  of  hijackings  and  terrorism  mounted 
last  week  as  Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy  (R-IU.)  In- 
troduced a  resolution  calling  on  both  Houses 
to  direct  the  President  to  seek  agreements  on 
uniform  International  standards  for  aircraft 
and  airport  protection  "at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date." 

A  bi-partisan  resolution  calling  upon 
President  Nixon  to  convene  a  world  confer- 
ence to  combat  hijackings  and  airport  vio- 
lence, and  restricting  International  flights  to 
countries  harborhig  or  assisting  hijackers  was 
Introduced  by  Sen.  Abraham  Ribicoff  i  D- 
Conn.)  on  June  14.  Twenty-seven  Senators 
have  Joined  In  co-sponsorshlp : 

Brock.  Cannon.  Case,  Church.  Cranston, 
Dole,  Ourney,  Hansen.  Hart.  HoUlngs,  Hughes, 
Humphrey,  Javlts,  Kennedy,  McClellan.  Mc- 
Oovem. Moss,  Pastore,  Pell,  Randolph,  Scott. 
Stevens,  Stevenson,  Taft,  Thurmond,  Tower, 
Williams 

On  June  8.  a  group  of  38  Representatlvea 
led  by  Rep.  Herman  BadUlo  (D-N.Y.)  Intro- 
duced similar  legislation  In  the  House,  as 
well  as  a  resolution  to  terminate  U.8.  aid  to 
any  country  harboring  terrorist  groups.  The 
cosponsors  Include : 

Abzug,  Addabbo,  Bingham,  Blanton,  Bo- 
land,  Burton.  Celler,  Chlsholm,  Dow,  Edwards 
(Calif.) ,  Halpem,  Hanley,  Hathaway,  Helsto- 
skl.  Hicks  (Mass.) .  Koch,  Kyroa. 

Metcalfe,  Mink.  MltcheU,  Murphy  (N.T.), 
Nix.  Pepper.  Pettto.  PodeU,  Rangel.  Raid, 
Rlegle,  Rodlno.  Roeentli&l.  Ryan,  Scheuer, 
Selberltng,  Symington,  Wbalen,  C.  Wllaon, 
Winn,  Wolfl. 

Rep.  Robert  L.  Bikes  (D-Fla.)  took  a  differ- 
ent approach.  Introducing  a  resolution  pro- 


viding that  payments  made  by  alrltnes  to  hi- 
jackers "shall  not  be  deductible." 

On  Friday,  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, chaired  by  Sen.  Warren  O.  Magnuson  (D- 
Wasb.)  unanimously  approved  tm  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  calling 
upon  the  President  to  suspend  international 
flights  to  a  foreign  nation  wboee  actions  are 
inconsistent  with  the  Hague  Convention  for 
the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Air- 
craft. 

OBBATI    ON    AID 

There  was  angry  debate  on  the  Senate  floor 
last  Friday  when  Sen.  Hugh  Scott  (R.-Pa.), 
acting  on  t>ehalf  of  the  Admmistratlon.  made 
an  tinsuccessful  effort  to  restore  $346  million 
of  the  $374  mUllon  which  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  had  cut  from  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act. 

Scott  propoeed  to  increase  grant  military 
assistance  runds  by  $125  minion  and  sup- 
porting economic  assistance  funds  by  $130 
million,  including  an  additional  $20  mUllon 
for  Israel.  He  was  strongly  supported  by  Sen- 
ators John  J.  Sparkman  (D-Ala.l,  Bob  Dole 
(K-Kan.)  and  Edward  I.  Gurney  (R-Fla.). 

But  Senators  Frank  Church  (D-Idaho)  and 
Birch  Bayh  (D-Ind.)  countered  Scott's  pro- 
posal with  an  amendment  to  restrict  the  en- 
tire Increase  to  $35  million  for  Israel. 

Scott  protested  the  denial  of  additional  aid 
to  the  other  countries,  which  he  listed  as 
South  Korea.  Thailand.  Cambodia  and  Jor- 
dan. He  and  his  colleagues  were  especially 
concerned  about  Korea,  for  the  United  State*, 
he  said,  is  obligated  to  modernize  Korea's 
equipment  as  U.S.  forces  withdraw. 

Church  and  Bayh  malntamed  that  despite 
the  committee  cuts,  the  funds  authorised 
were  adequate,  far  exceeding  the  foreign 
military  assistance  voted  In  1970.  They  www 
opposed  to  extending  military  asalstance  to 
reactionary  regimes,  which  could  not  b« 
equated  with  Israel,  they  said. 

Each  side  In  the  debeite  charged  that  ths 
other  was  bidding  for  support  for  Its  poeltloa 
by  urging  additional  funds  for  Israel. 

Scott  moved  to  table  the  Church-Bayh 
amendment  but  lost,  by  a  38  to  35  vote.  The 
amendment  then  carried.  54  to  21. 

Thus,  the  Senate's  foreign  assistance  bill 
now  Includes  an  $66  million  grant  earmarked 
for  Israel.  The  bill  now  pending  In  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  contemplates  $60 
million. 

[Near  East  Report    July  19.  1973] 
Democratic  Assl-rances 

Miaui  Beach. — The  Democratic  Party's  na- 
tional convention  and  its  presidential  nom- 
inee. Senator  George  McGovern,  have  moved 
to  allay  fears  that  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration would  become  Isolationist,  lower  de- 
fenses and  abandon  International  commit- 
ments. 

The  delegates  strengthened  the  Middle 
East  platform  plank  and  McGovern.  whose 
defense  program  has  been  criticized  as  In- 
adequate, promised  In  his  acceptance  speech 
to  keep  America  strong  enough  to  shield 
"old  jUlles"  and  Israel.  He  said: 

"Now  it  is  necessary  in  an  age  of  nuclear 
power  and  hostUe  forces  that  we  bo  mili- 
tarily strong.  America  must  never  become  a 
second-rate  nation.  As  one  who  has  tasted 
the  bitter  fruits  of  our  weakness  before  Pearl 
Harbor  in  1941.  I  give  you  my  pledge  that  U 
I  become  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
America  will  keep  its  defenses  alert  and  fully 
sufficient  to  meet  any  danger. 

"We  vi-lU  do  that  not  only  for  ourselves 
but  for  those  who  deserve  and  need  the  shield 
of  otir  strength — our  old  allies  In  Europe  and 
elsewhere.  Including  the  people  of  Israel  who 
will  always  have  our  help  to  hold  their 
Promised  Land." 

Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff.  who,  as  In  1968, 
nominated  McGovern,  also  referred  to  "the 
survival  of  Israel"  as  a  major  McOovem 
concern. 
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E\ery  national  political  convention  since 
1944  has  Included  a  pro-Israel  plank.  But 
this  convention  broke  precedent.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  a  presidential  candidate 
reaffirmed  It  in  his  acceptance  speech,  and 
It  was  the  first  time  that  the  plank  was  de- 
bated and  revised  on  the  floor. 

The  Middle  East  plank  originally  Included 
a  provision  to: 

"Maintain  a  political  commitment  and  a 
multarv  force  In  the  area  amply  sufBclent  to 
deter  the  Soviet  Union  from  using  mUltary 
force  In  the  area.  ' 

The  revised  plank  read; 

"Maintain  a  political  commitment  and  a 
mUltary  force  in  Europe  and  at  sea  In  the 
Mediterranean  ample  to  deter  the  Soviet 
Union  from  putting  unbearable  pressure  on 

Israel." 

That  language,  offered  by  supporters  of 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  platform  committee  lu  Wash- 
ington on  June  28.  but  It  was  offered  anew 
as  a  minority  report  during  the  marathon 
platform  debate  on  July  U-12.  Earlier,  Mc- 
Govern  had  endorsed  It. 

The  brief  but  sharp  debate  reflected  a 
rift  in  McGovem  forces. 

The  revised  plank  was  opposed  by  those 
who  decrv  any  allusion  to  a  possible  Soviet- 
American'  confrontation.  They  lu-ge  that 
Israel  be  strengthened  for  they  recognize 
ihtit  hor  cause  Is  Just,  but  they  refuse  to 
regard  Israel  as  a  component  in  the  cold 
war  Moreover,  they  hope  to  reduce  defense 
expenditures  abroad  to  enhance  domestic  re- 
forms at  home. 

On  the  other  hand.  Jack  Tanner  of  Ta- 
coma.  Washington,  a  Jackson  delegate,  de- 
clared that  NATO  and  the  U.3,  Navy  m  the 
Mediterranean  must  be  maintained  at  "a 
realistic  level.  ■ 

"The  verv  presence  of  the  Russian  mili- 
tary might  in  the  Middle  East  together  with 
their  ability  and  tremendous  armed  forces 
create  an  intolerable  presstire  .  .  [and  a] 
constant  aid  dally  terrible  threat  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  Jewish  people,"  Tanner  said. 

Robert  Abrams.  Borough  President  of  the 
Bronx,  endorsed  the  amendment  as  a  spokes- 
man for  the  McGovern  delegates 

Pred  Dietrich,  of  Utah,  insisted  that  the 
Middle  Bast  plank  sufficiently  emphasized 
the  Justifiable  need  to  support  Israel  and 
that  the  proposed  amendment  conftised  the 
Issue  "bv  urging  the  maintenance  of  overseas 
forces."  This  convention,  he  contended,  was 
opposed  to  the  continuation  of  a  foreign 
policy  based  on  mllltarj'  confrontation. 

The  plank  was  approved  by  a  voice  vote 
which  sounded  very  clo«e  to  most  ears,  but 
It  was  now  6:15  ajn.  and  exhausted  dele- 
gates were  In  no  mood  for  another  hour-long 
roll  call.  Obviously,  the  combination  of  Mc- 
Govern. Jackson  and  Hvmaphrey  delegates 
assured  adoption  and  a  large  majority 
wanted  to  counteract  the  Republican  cam- 
paign to  win  the  "Jewish  vote." 

(New   East   Report,   July    19,    1972 1 
Baglzton  on  israei. 

Sen.  Thomas  P.  Bagleton,  the  •i^-year-old 
Junior  Senator  from  Missouri  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  vlce-presldentlal  nominee,  is 
a  staunch  supporter  of  Israel.  Since  his  first 
days  In  the  Senate  In  1969,  he  has  called  for 
a  strong  U.S.  policy  m  the  Middle  East,  advo- 
cating direct  negotiations  between  Israel  and 
tiie  Arab  states  and  the  provision  of  military 
equipment  to  help  Israel  maintain  her  de- 
terrent capacity. 

A  few  days  after  assuming  ofllce  in  Jan- 
uary 1969.  the  Senator  declared  In  a  letter 
to  I.  L.  Kenen,  editor  of  the  Near  East 
Report:  "I  believe  unequivocally  that  the 
U£  must  reaffirm  Its  moral  and  political 
commitment  to  the  continued  existence  and 
Independenoe  of  the  State  of  Israel." 

Bagleton's  subsequent  record  has  been 
consistent  with  that  1069  letter. 


In  January  1970  and  October  1971  he  co- 
sponsored  Congressional  declarations  calling 
on  the  Administration  to  further  these  ob- 
jectives. In  addition,  he  Joined  in  a  letter  to 
Secretarv  of  State  Rogers  and  a  subsequent 
letter  to  President  Nixon,  both  of  which 
urged  a  resumption  of  Phantom  jet  deliveries 
to  Israel. 

In  September  1970.  when  an  American 
plane  was  hijacked  to  Jordan,  Eagleton  co- 
signed  a  telegram  to  the  President  lu-glng 
•that  the  United  States  not  be  a  party  to 
any  agreement  with  terrorists  that  distin- 
guishes between  American  citizens  on  the 
basis  of  race,  religion  or  creed." 

He  has  Joined  in  Congressional  action 
calling  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  permit  Jewish 
emigration  and  he  is  a  co-sponsor  of  the  cur- 
rent bUl  which  authorizes  an  $86  million 
grant  to  resettle  Soviet  Jewish  refugees  In 
Israel. 

Eagleton  has  maintained  that  there  Is  no 
contradiction  between  his  support  of  the  sale 
of  jet  planes  to  Israel  and  his  opposition  to 
U.S.  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia.  On  June 
3.   1970,  he  told  his  Senate  colleagues: 

"I  do  not  believe  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia 
advances  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States:  indeed  It  detracts  from  It  In  other 
parts  of  the  world.  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  does  have  certain  Interests,  and  where 
ihev  can  reasonably  be  pursued,  they  should 
be. 'l  believe  the  United  States  has  an  in- 
terest In  the  Middle  East." 


seem  to  be  forthcoming,  the  enactment  of. 
this  legislation  is  essential  to  provide  rtllef 
necessary  to  maintain  a  viable  American  shoe 
industry  and  provide  employment  for  thou- 
sands of  semi-skilled  and  skilled  shoe  work- 
ers In  small  communities  across  the  nation. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  INVESTMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Hartke  Foreign  Trade  and  Investment 
Act  of  1972  tS.  2592)  is  designed  to  save 
both  American  jobs  and  American  in- 
dustry. Much  attention  has  been  focused 
on  the  labor  support  for  this  bill.  Now  af- 
fected industries  have  begun  to  rally  to 
the  Hartke-Burke  banner. 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  American 
Footwear  Industries  Association  voted  to 
support  the  Hartke-Burke  bill.  The  Foot- 
wear Association  is  comprised  of  90  per- 
cent of  all  American  footwear  manufac- 
turers who,  in  turn,  provide  more  than 
300,000  American  jobs  at  present. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  American  Footwear  state- 
ment of  support  of  the  Hartke-Burke  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Ame&ic.^n  Footweak 
Industries  Association, 
New  York,  N.Y..  March,  2.  1972. 
The  Board   of  Directors  of  the  American 
Footwear  Industries  Association  at  a  meeting 
today  in  La  Costa.  California,  overwhelmingly 
voted  to   pass  a  resolution  supporting  the 
Burke-Hartke  BUI  iHJl.  10914  and  S.  2592). 
The  American  Footwear  Indtistrles  Associa- 
tion  Is   comprised  of   90%    of   all   American 
footwear  manufacttuers  and  their  suppliers 
who  together  employ  over  300,000  workers  In 
42  states. 

This  aotlon  was  taken,  according  to  Harold 
B  Gessner,  the  Chairman  of  the  Association 
and  President  of  Oomphles.  Incorporated,  be- 
cause unrestricted  Imports  from  Spain,  Italy, 
Japan.  Taiwan  and  other  cotmtrles  have 
been  permitted  to  take  one-third  oX  the  do- 
mestic market  away  from  home  base  Indus- 
tries causing  disruption  In  the  domestic 
economy  by  replacement  of  Jobs  In  this  coun- 
try with  sub -standard  wages  paid  workers 
abroad. 

Mr.  Gessner  concluded  with  a  statement 
that  short  of  effective  voluntary  agreements 
with  the  key  exporting  nations  which  do  not 


MINNEAPOLIS  INDIANS  MOBUJZI 
TO  SPONSOR  NONPROFIT  HOU8- 
ING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
activities  of  an  urban  Indian  commu- 
nity that  has  established  a  unique  hous- 
ing cooperative.  It  is  t^e  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  Nation  developed  entirely  by 
Indians. 

The  lack  of  a  Federal  Government 
program  to  provide  adequate  housing  for 
urban  Indians  has  resulted  in  this  Min- 
neapolis Indian  community's  rising  to 
the  challenge  of  making  our  Government 
more  responsive.  It  has  done  this  to  the 
tune  of  a  $5  million,  212-unit,  housing 
complex. 

As  a  former  mayor  of  Minneapolis  and 
the  first  to  appoint  sm  Indian  to  the  City 
Human  Rights  Comniission,  I  take  spe- 
cial interest  and  pride  in  the  success  of 
this  Indian  enterprise.  It  is  another  im- 
pressive Illustration  that  citizens  can 
move  the  often  times  cumbersome  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  to  combat  in- 
justices In  minority  communities. 

A  recent  article  written  by  Mrs.  Jane 
Silverman  for  the  Journal  of  Housing 
describes  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
Minneapolis  Indian  community  and 
what  lies  ahead  for  the  attainment  of 
the  final  goals  of  the  Indian  housing 
project. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  entitled  "Urban  Indians  of  Min- 
neapolis Mobilize  To  Sponsor  Nonprofit 
Housing,"  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rico«b, 
as  follows: 

Urban  Indians  of  Minneapolis  Mosmnii  To 
Sponsor  Nonprofit  Housing 
In  the  fall  of  1970.  nine  Indians  came  to- 
gether to  talk  alxnit  housing.  They  met  not  In 
the  pueblo  or  on  the  reservation,  but  to  Uie 
center  of  an  urban  neighborhood  In  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota.  Now  as  a  resvilt  of  that  flirt 
meeting,  steamfltters  and  carpenters  are  rais- 
ing a  5  million  doUar.  212-unlt  housing  com- 
plex that  the  Minneapolis  Indian  community 
Initiated,  planned,  sponsored,  is  helping  to 
buUd.  and  eventually  will  manage.  The  South 
High  Housing  Development  Is  the  first  proj- 
ect In  the  nation  that  has  been  conceived 
and  developed  entirely  by  urban  Indians.  Lo- 
cated In  a  Neighborhood  Development  Pro- 
gram  (NDP)    area,  it  is  also  the  first  Mo«lel 
Cities  urban  renewal  project  in  Minneapolis. 
In   developing   the   housing,   the  Indians 
have  made  effective  use  of  aU  the  resources 
avaUable  to  them  and  have  brought  together 
funds  from  an  array  of  financing  program* 
The  total  cost  of  the  project,  $4,929,500  wffl 
be  defrayed  through  a  mortgage  of  ♦4.434,600 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  AdmlnlstM- 
tlon.  The  housing  wlU  also  tise  Section  33« 
Interest  reduction  monies,  as  well  as  rem 
supiHement  ftmds.  The  Minneapolis  Houmg 
and  Redevelopment  Authority  has  ni»de^ 
land  available  as  an  urban  renewal  parcet, 
thus  providing  a  substantial  write-down  oo 
land  costs.  The  authority  has  also  agreed  » 
supervise  the  placement  of  much  of  ^^' 
derground  utUltlea  and  to  provide  a  c"i;^ 
sac  OP  the  eastern  edge  of  the  project.  TW 
are  also  overseeing  negotiations  between  U» 
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ninnssDolls  traffic  department  and  the  state 
^^rdeP'^rtment  to  jointly  fund  a  pedes- 
SS^Jldge  that  wlU  connect  the  two  por- 

**XlndUnXve  mad.  en>ecUUy  creative 
,  J^  M<xlel  Cities  "bonus"  funds,  which  are 
^^Si^ed  dollar,  to  be  ^„l^^^^ 
^Mon  purposes  and  to  provide    extrw   that 
?S^^  cannot  afford  through  other  means. 
C^n^«   persuaded    the    Model    Cities 
SucvTnTpiai^  Oommlttee  to  authortee 
r^  W)0  r    tonus  funds  to  provide  some  of 
!Sf  amenities  that  wUl  make  this  project  a 
^SS^pl^  1^  which  to  live.  The  Indians 
Sf  Joing^use  the  money  to  buUd  a  day- 
^^ce°ier  and  to  purchase  higher  quality 
^auction  materials  for  the  Interior  and 
the  eiterlor  of  the  buUdlng. 
^The  People  Participate:  Perhaps  the  great- 
,rt™ccess  story  of  the  South  High  Housing 
SevSlopment    U    the    Indians    use    of    yet 
2Xsr    resource-people.    Local    residents 
hTre  been  Involved  from  the  very  beginning, 
when  the  Idea  of  buUdlng  a  housing  project 
wM  only  that— an  Idea.  Here  are  some  of  the 
things   that    community    P«^»<='Pf """^  „^„^ 
helped   to   accomplUh   for   the    South    High 
Housing  Development:    the  project  has  re- 
ceived approvals  and  financing  In  less  than  a 
v«r   record  time  for  a  nonprofit  group;  the 
^iWs  are  negotiating  with   FHA  on  the 
SitsUs   of   an   innovative    self-management 
oroeram;  the  group  has  persuaded  the  gen- 
iria  contractor  to  Implement  an  affirmative 
wstlon  program,  so  that  unemployed  Model 
Sties  residents  can  be  hired  In  the  buUdlng 
of  the  project. 

In  short,  the  Indians  in  MlnneapoUs  seem 
to  have  put  together  a  formula  to  make  com- 
munity participation  work  ...  and  to  pro- 
duce housing,  too.  This  is  partially  because 
of  the  tradition  of  participation  that  goes 
back  to  the  tribal  councU  concept  and  also 
because  of  the  fortuitous  involvement  of  the 
South  High  Development  in  the  Model  Cities 

'"^^len'the  original  group  of  nine  Indians 
met.  their  first  step  was  to  revive  the  dor- 
mant American  Indian  Housing  Oommlttee 
go  that  they  could  begin  to  alleviate  the  de- 
plorable living  conditions  of  Indians  in  Min- 
neapolis. Hap  Holsteln,  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Indian  Works  of  the  Minnesota 
Ootmcll  of  CJhurches,  and  one  of  the  nine, 
has  said  "We  were  tired  of  Indian  organlza- 
tians  and  white  organizations  taking  bad 
housing  as  a  means  of  raising  money  and 
not  using  It  for  that  purpose."  The  group 
had  reason  to  be  concerned  for  the  Indians, 
who  make  up  around  1  percent  of  the  Min- 
neapolis population,  are  said  to  live  in  the 
worst  housing  In  the  city.  Most  of  them  re- 
side on  the  near  South  Side,  a  neighborhood 
of  dilapidated  single-family  homes,  many 
over  100  years  old. 

The  American  Indian  Hotislng  Committee 
decided  to  sponsor  a  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  housing  project.  They  learned  from 
Dennis  Wynne,  who  Is  with  the  Minneapolis 
housing  authority,  that  the  old  South  High 
school  site  was  going  to  be  available  for 
uAan  renewal  development  and  that  the 
Model  Cities  Policy  and  Planning  Committee 
would  be  reviewing  proposal  soon.  The  hous- 
ing committee  lost  no  time  in  Interviewing 
Kchltectural  firms  so  they  they,  too.  could 
rabmlt  a  design.  They  choose  the  firm  of 
ZeJdUk.  Harmala,  Hysell,  MacKenzle  and 
Delapp.  Inc.,  which  had  had  extensive  back- 
ground In  housing  on  North  Dakorta  reserva- 
tions. 

The  Indians  now  set  about  establishing 
a  corporate  organization  to  sponsor  the  de- 
velopment. "We  were  the  brokest  corpora- 
tion," according  to  Mrs.  Theresa  Plndegayosh, 
the  president  of  the  group  and  one  of  the 
original  nine,  "but  I  was  determined  to  get 
money  for  this  housing  because  I  knew 
money  was  there."  The  Indians  organized 
the  sponsorship  around  two  principles.  First, 
tbey  tried  to  put  togetlier  a  circle  of  people 


that  would  be  the  community  in  mlnUture. 
Eventually,  the  16-member  housing  corpo- 
ration would  Include,  nine  Indians  and  three 
Model  Cities  resldenU  and  Its  compoeltlon 
would  range  from  a  black  clerygman.  to  a 
white  storeowixer.  to  an  Indian  housewife. 
The  other  principle  behind  the  sponsorship 
was  to  Include  representatives  from  the  great- 
er Minneapolis  community.  Early  in  their 
endeavors,  the  Indians  were  Joined  by  three 
city  organizations,  all  of  which  eventually 
held  seats  on  the  South  High  Nonprofit 
Housing  Corporation  when  It  was  formaUy 
incorporated  on  AprU  7,  1971.  The  organiza- 
tions were:  the  Urban  Affairs  Office  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Mlnneapoll»-St.  Paul;  the 
Minnesota  CouncU  of  Churchee;  and  the 
Greater  Minneapolis  Metropolitan  Housing 
Corporation. 

Bole  of  Greater  Minneapolis  Metropolitan 
Houstag  Corporation:  The  participation  of 
this  third  group,  the  Greater  Minneapolis 
Metropolitan  Housing  Corporation,  was  to 
be  especlaUy  Important.  The  organization 
is  a  private,  nonprofit  group  that  was  formed 
by  local  businesses  to  advocate  and  promote 
low-Income  housing  In  Minneapolis.  The 
Indian  project  has  been  one  of  their  first 
major  efforts  and  their  assistance  has  taken 
several  forms.  First,  the  corporation  pro- 
vided seed  money  so  that  the  Indians  could 
pay  for  preliminary  plans  and  other  start- 
up costs  before  they  received  permanent  fi- 
nancing. Second,  the  corporation  took  onto 
Its  staff  Harold  LaRose.  an  American  Indian 
with  extensive  experience  In  the  anti-poverty 
program.  Mr.  La  Boee's  salary  has  been  paid 
in  full  by  the  corporation  but  his  sole  Job 
responslbUlty  U  to  work  on  the  Indian  proj- 
ect and  eventuaUy  he  wlU  manage  the  de- 
velopment. Third,  the  executive  director  of 
this  organization.  Charles  KruseU  has 
worked  alongside  the  Indians  at  every  stage 
and  has  provided  them  with  valuable  tech- 
nical   and   organizational    assistance. 

The  Indians  were  realistic.  They  saw  from 
the  beginning  that  no  matter  how  enthusi- 
astic they  were  about  the  housing  Idea,  there 
were  a  lot  of  things  they  did  not  know.  The 
active  participation  of  Mr.  KruseU.  who  later 
became  vloe-presldent  of  the  sponsoring  cor- 
poration, wM  helpful  to  them  In.  many  ways. 
He  was  an  Important  link  to  the  white  es- 
tablishment, to  government  agencies,  and  to 
many  of  the  other  professional  people  who 
would  be  involved  with  the  project.  He  could 
also  provide  the  technical  advloe  on  such 
things  as  mortgage  financing  and  construc- 
tion coets.  which  the  Indians  lacked.  Perhaps 
most    important,   Mr.    KruseU   worked    un- 
relentingly   on    the    organizational    details 
that  made  this  nonprofit  sponsor  so  effective. 
He  would  work  out  an  agenda  for  each  meet- 
ing so  that  the  group  could  have  a  structured 
discussion  on  the  most  critical  Issues  facing 
them  at  any  one  time,  and  he  served  as  a 
troubleshooter  for  futtire  problems. 

The  Nonprofit  Prcwess:  Developing  a  non- 
profit housing  project  Is  somewhat  like  climb- 
ing a  mountain.  Climbers  rarely  ascend 
straight  up  the  mountainside;  more  often, 
they  must  take  a  circuitous  traU  around  the 
slope  to  reach  the  top.  SlmUarly,  nonprofit 
sponsors  mtist  wind  their  way  through  bu- 
reaucratic routes  to  reach  their  goal.  The 
Indians  were  the  climbing  team  In  this  ex- 
pedition and  the  professionals  working  with 
them  were  the  guides  who  led  them  through 
and  around  the  bureaucratic  paths. 

SlmUarly,  mountain  cllmbera  have  many 
crisis  point*  when  they  are  not  sure  they 
wlU  make  It  aU  the  way  to  the  summit.  The 
Indians*  first  cllfl-hanger  was  in  the  vote 
of  the  Model  Cities  Policy  and  Planning  Oom- 
mlttee: who  would  be  chown  aa  the  de- 
veloper for  the  school  site?  The  South  High 
group  entered  the  competition  late  and  they 
were  one  of  many  proposals  submitted.  The 
15-member  committee  narn»wed  the  field  to 
three  submlasloDa:  the  Model  Cttlea  nonprofit 
housing  propotH.  the  plana  of  a  local  blacX 


group,  and  the  IndUn  design.  The  vote  was 
stalemated  between  the  Indian  proposal  and 
the  plan  of  the  Model  Cities  group.  The 
stalemate  was  flJiaUy  broken  when  supporters 
of  the  black  group  Joined  with  the  Indians. 
In  January  1971,  the  American  Indian  Hous- 
ing Committee  was  notified  that  the  parcel 
had  been  assigned  to  them  If  they  could  come 
up  with  a  feasible  plan.  Shortly  thereafter, 
the  Minneapolis  Hotislng  and  Redevelopment 
Authority  Issued  their  letter  authorizing  the 
housing  committee  to  hold  exclusive  rights 
to  negotiate  for  the  development  of  the  land 
and  Its  purohase.  According  to  Mr.  KruseU, 
this  represents  the  first  time  In  Minne^KJlls 
that  a  residents'  committee  selected  the  de- 
veloper foe  one  of  the  city's  major  develop- 
ment parcels. 

In  striving  for  the  summit  of  a  mountain, 
climbers   reach   many   false   peaks.   Each   is 
in  Itself  a  victory  and  is  greeted  with  ex- 
hUlaratlon  but  the  climbers  know  that  there 
is  stUl  farther  to  go.  The  progress  between 
these  false  peaks  is  often  tense  and  precari- 
ous. The  Indian  group  held  their  breath  as 
they  worked  their   way  from  one  pinnacle 
to  the  next  in  the  speedy  expedition  through 
their  development  program.  There  was  ex- 
citement when  WUllam  Mahlum,  the  attor- 
ney for  the  project,  and  the  Shelter  Corpora- 
tion,  the  mortgagee,  submitted  the   neoee- 
sary   feasibility   forms   to   FHA   and   shortly 
thereafter  FHA  invited  the  group  to  submit 
an  application  for   firm   commitment.   But 
this  was  only  one  of  many  false  peaks.  There 
were  buUder's  cost  estimates  to  be  approved 
and   final   closing   documents   to  be   signed. 
Even  with  the  groundbreaking  on  October  16. 
the  Indians  knew  that  their  ascent  was  not 
finished,  although  the  sumnUt  was  Indeed 
In  sight:  the  project  expects  to  open  In  the 
summer  of  1973,  with  some  units  ready  for 
occupancy  as  early  as  the  faU  of  1972. 

The  Participation  Process:  What  has  been 
especlaUy  notable  about  this  particular  hous- 
ing expedition  \&  that  the  team  included  not 
only  the  immediate  sponsors  but  the  whole 
community.  Prom  the  beginning,  when  the 
Model  Cltlee  PoUcy  and  Planning  Commit- 
tee mandated  the  group  to  come  up  with  a 
feasible  plan.  It  was  clear  that  "feasible" 
meant  not  only  what  would  meet  govern- 
ment cost  and  design  specifications  but  aJLK) 
what  would  meet  the  approval  of  those  who 
would  be  living  In  and  around  the  project— 
the  residents  themselves. 

With  the   cooperation  of   various  Indian 
centers  and  service  agencies,  the  sponsors  held 
a  series  of  local  meetings  so  that  residents 
could  speak  out  on  what  should  go  into  the 
buUdlng  and  what  It  should  look  lUte.  Com- 
munity groups,  such  as  the  PhiUlpe  Neigh- 
borhood Improvement  A«K)clatton.  held  pub- 
lic fonuns  about  the  project.  Commtinlty  or- 
ganizers, on  loan  from  the  Minneapolis  Model 
City's    Concentrated   Employment   Program, 
made  door-to-door  visits  to  talk  to  residents 
about  the  hotislng  and   to  distribute   pre- 
appUcatlon  forms  as  a  market  test  for  the 
units.  Staff  members  of  the  Mlnneeota  Hous- 
ing and  Redevelopment  Authority  who  lived 
in  the  neighborhood  gave  many  of  their  off- 
duty  hours  to  promoting  the  project  at  other 
community  meetings;  arrangUig  tours  of  ex- 
isting housing  developments  for  area  real- 
dents;  and  acquainting  the  Indian  housing 
committee  with  pertinent  ordinances,  zoning 
restrictions,  and  other  technical  Information. 
Model  Cities  boards,  such  as  the  Policy  and 
Planning  Committee  and  the  Physical  En- 
vironmental  Corp,   both   made   up   of  local 
residents,  spent  long  evenings  working  out 
detaUs  for   the    project   and   procedures   to 
further  involve  the  community. 

The  residents'  active  participation  In  the 
design  of  the  project  has  resulted  In  archi- 
tectural plans  of  high  quality  and.  more 
important,  a  dertgn  that  reflects  the  think- 
ing of  the  people  who  wUl  reside  within.  The 
develooment  wUl  consist  of  213  famUy  units, 
ranging  from  efficiency  i^jartments  to  five- 
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bedroom  rnwnhouses  It  will  also  include  a 
7600  squart  fcxjt  commercial  area  that  will 
be  leased  to  small   business  enterprises. 

The  Project  Plan:  Prospective  tenants 
■.vanted  the  propect  to  act  as  a  community. 
slmiUar  to  tht-  larger  nelght)orho<id  in  which 
It  Is  located.  The  archltecta'  site  plan  orga- 
nizes the  townhouaee  and  apartments  Into 
seven  groupings  or  neighborhoods  each 
'ATith  a  recreation  ■^paoe  at  its  renter  to  be 
used  for  children's  playing  and  •neighbor- 
ing" opportunities  for  adults  The  small 
groups  are  drawn  together  bv  the  cominiuilty 
facilities-  -commercial  space  day-care  cen- 
ter, laundromat,  meeting  rooms— located  at 
the  center  of  the  developmei'.t  Even  though 
the  residents  desired  a  sense  nf  i-ommunlty, 
they  also  wanted  privacy.  As  a  result,  the 
units  are  shielded  from  their  neighbors  by 
an  entr\-  court  which  functions  as  a  private 
yard,  storage  space,  and  small  play  area  for 
children. 

Parents  were  concerned  about  adequate  fa- 
cilities for  their  children  The  play  areas  at 
the  >jenter  of  each  neighborhood  ?roup  and 
two  parks,  one  on  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
site  and  the  other  on  the  western  boundary. 
will  provide  recreation  <ipace  In  addition,  the 
sponsors  have  used  Model  Cities  bonus  funds 
to  build  a  day-care  center  for  80  pre-.school- 
ers.  The  building  will  be  constructed  so  that 
It  can  easily  t)e  converted  Inio  a  community 
activities  center  at  the  end  of  each  day.  It 
will  also  include  playground  equipment  and 
an  outdoor  swimming  pool. 

Bonus  funds  have  been  used  to  accom- 
plish another  objective  of  the  residents:  that 
their  project  have  as  high  an  amenity  level 
as  possible  The  bonus  monies  are  helping 
to  pay  for  patios  off  of  each  dining  room, 
tiarbage  enclosures  conveniently  located 
near  the  dwelling  units,  and  attractive  fur- 
nishings and  surfacing  in  the  neighborhood 
courtyards.  To  keep  the  project  as  a  whole 
well  maintained,  the  funds  will  buy  equip- 
ment such  as  snow  blowers  and  lawn  mowers. 

The  site  is  bisected  by  a  busy  thorough- 
fare and  parents  were  worried  about  the 
safety  uf  the  children  in  crossing  from  one 
portion  ^1  the  project  to  aiiother.  The  archi- 
tects aa\e  designed  a  pedestrian  bridge 
across  Active  Cedar  .Wenue  to  link  both  sec- 
tions of  the  site  conveniently  and  safely 
•   «   • 

Participation  In  Construction.  Manage- 
ment- Citizen  participation  has  not  ended 
with  the  design  of  the  project.  UnlUe  many 
uonproiit  groups,  the  South  High  <;pcnsor8 
have  not  limited  their  discussions  to  wall 
colors  and  icebox  sizes  They  have  iiddrcvsed 
themselves  to  larger  Issues  and  have  asked 
questions  like  'how  are  we  g-^lng  to  get 
minorities  onto  the  construction  of  this 
job."  and  how  will  we  have  the  project 
managed  the  way  we  want  and  by  our  peo- 
ple." 

To  answer  the  first  question,  the  sponsors 
ijegoiiated  with  the  unions  and  persuaiied  i  lie 
general  contractor  to  create  tralniug  aui  Jod 
opportionuies  for  unemployed  residents  of 
the  Model  Cities  area.  As  a  result,  the  entire 
work  force  for  the  project--«stlmated  at  70 
members — will  be  personnel  drawn  from  the 
cominuuity.  The  program  will  include  high 
school  equivalency  classes,  on-the-job  'raln- 
lug,  and  apprenticeship  e.xperience,  .so  that 
workers  ul  .iil  levels  can  be  advanced  through 
the    project. 

To  answer  the  second  question,  the  cor- 
poratiou  has  devised  plans  fcr  a  resident 
cuoperatlve  managemeist  .s\s;ein.  FHA  usually 
reqviires  that  manngement  specialists  run 
projects  such  as  the  South  High  Develop- 
ment but  the  residents  wanted  monies  nor- 
mally lost  on  profits  to  private  management 
firms  to  be  available  for  additional  or  ex- 
panded services  that  the  tenants  might  de- 
.slre  Now.  if  FHA  approves  the  plan,  all  the 
families  In  the  building  will  have  ^  -ote 
In  the  management  operations.  Tenants  will 
own  the  management  company  and  will  elect 


a  board  of  directors,  who  wUl,  In  turn,  hire 
a  manager,  directly  responsible  to  the  ten- 
ants 

Future  Pears:  The  community  participa- 
tion approach  of  the  South  High  Indians 
faces  a  stiff  challenge  In  the  future  the 
chief  fear  among  critics  and  skeptics  Is  that 
the  project  will  become  an  Indian  ghetto. 
We'll  really  have  to  sell  our  project."  says 
Mrs  Plndegayosh  It's  her  view  that  the 
big  task  for  the  corporation  now  is  to  Insure 
that  the  housing  has  a  diversity  of  residents. 
.She  feels  there  is  another  Issue,  too.  which 
runs  counter  to  the  Indian  ghetto  worries. 
Ironically,  a  project  conceived  and  sponsored 
by  urban  Indians  may  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  most  Indians  In  Minneapolis.  Members 
of  this  minority  group  are  largely  unemployed 
and  on  welfare;  their  annual  Incomes  are  far 
below  the  minimum  set  by  federal  law  for 
such  projects.  Prom  the  start,  however,  the 
South  High  sponsors  have  been  promoting 
housing  for  all  f>eople,  not  just  Indians. 
They  feel  that  the  biggest  benefit  to  the 
Indian  community  may  not  be  the  units  at  all 
but  that  the  project  has  made  it  possible  for 
Indians  to  prove  that  they  can  accomplish 
something  as   well  as  the  White  Man. 

Lessons  for  Others'  In  fact,  other  non- 
profit sponsors  can  learn  a  great  deal  from 
the  South  High  experience.  They  can  learn 
that  no  matter  how  interested  local  groups 
are,  they  can  benefit  from  the  expertise  of 
outside  technical  staff,  such  as  that  pro- 
vided by  the  Greater  Minneapolis  Metropoli- 
tan Housing  Corporation.  They  can  learn, 
too,  that  nonprofit  sponsors  that  broaden 
their  concerns  to  Include  areas  svich  as  em- 
ployment and  management  will  probably 
have  more  long-lasting  success  than  those 
that  don't.  The  main  lesson  from  the  proj- 
ect, however,  is  the  importance  of  resident 
involvement.  It  extends  from  the  design  of 
the  units  to  the  formation  of  the  housing 
corporation;  from  the  construction  of  the 
project  to  the  management  of  the  buildings. 
.A  successful  resident  participation  approach 
can  bring  together  a  fragmented  commu- 
nity into  a  pattern  of  action  and  success. 
That  is  where  the  lesson  really  lies,  accord- 
ing to  Theresa  Plndegayosh.  "So  many  groups 
are  burdened  with  Inaction."  she  points  out. 
but  the  South  High  Group  has  moved  from 
discussions  about  buildings  to  the  construc- 
tion of  actual  units — tangible  proof  that  this 
sponsor  can  do  more  than  just  talk.  The  les- 
son to  be  learned  from  the  South  High  Hous- 
ing Development.  Mrs.  Plndegayosh  con- 
cludes, is  not  only  that  you  build  hous- 
ing .  .  .  but  how  you  do  It. 


WISCONSIN  DEMOCRATS  SUPPORT 
CIVIL  LIBERTIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  17  the  Wisconsin  Democratic  Par- 
ty's State  convention  overwhelmingly 
approved  a  resolution  calling  on  Con- 
gress to  put  an  end  to  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security.  I  was 
especially  gratified  by  the  strong  sup- 
port for  my  amendment  to  cut  off  funds 
for  the  SACB  which  was  recently 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  I  hope  the  views 
of  these  more  than  1,500  delegates  rep- 
resenting Democrats  all  across  Wiscon- 
sin will  encourage  us  to  stand  by  our 
decision  on  the  SACB  in  conference  and 
in  future  floor  action.  The  Wisconsin 
Democratic  Party's  statement  on  civil 
liberties  is  certainly  worth  the  Senate's 
serious  attention.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


"Whereas  certain  relics  of  McCarthylan 
like  the  so-called  Attorney  General  s  list  of 
subversive  organizations.'  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board,  and  the  Un-Amertcan 
Activities  Committee  i  under  its  new  name 
the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Security) 
threaten  us  today  as  they  threatened  us  in 
the  1950s,  putting  the  finger  of  suspicion  on 
the  dissenter  and  the  activist,  supplying  the 
John  Birch  Society  with  lis  propaganda: 

"Whereas  the  House  Committee  on  inter- 
nal Security  and  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  are  idle  and  expensive  monu- 
ments to  the  spirit  of  Joa  McCarthy,  the  one 
with  no  legliimate  legi.slative  function,  the 
other  put  out  of  b\;siness  bv  the  Bill  of 
Rights: 

Whereas  69  Members  of  Congress,  includ- 
ing Messrs  Aspln,  Kastenmeier.  and  Reuse  in 
the  Wisconsin  delegation,  have  introduced 
resolutions  whose  effect  would  be  to  abolish 
the  House  Internal  Security  Committee  en- 
tirely, transferring  those  of  its  functions 
which  are  legitimate  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee; 

'Whereas  our  own  Senator  Proxmire  along 
v.'ith  Senator  Ervm  and  others,  has  acted  to 
cut  oil  all  appropriations  for  the  Subversive 
.\o:lvltles  Control  Board: 

"Whereas  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Conunlttee  has  introduced  legislation 
lo  repeal  Title  I  of  the  so-called  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950  ( the  McCarran  Act ) ,  which 
provides  the  legal  basis  for  the  Subversive 
.\ci,ivities  Control  Board; 

Whereas  President  Nixon's  attempt  to  put 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  back 
in  business,  by  assigning  it  the  task  of  up- 
dating the  so-called  'Attorney  General's  list 
of  -subversive  organization,"  has  no  leglsla- 
'>.lve  foundation,  and  runs  afoul  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  lo  boot: 

Whereas  this  conjunction  of  reasons  pro- 
vides a  reasonable  expectation  that  impor- 
tant civil  liberties  objectives  may  be  achieved 
In  the  next  Congress:  and 

Whereas  the  Democratic  Party  of  WIswm- 
sin  is  under  a  special  obligation  to  support 
the  good  friends  of  civil  liberties  in  the  Wte- 
consin  Congressional  delegation:  Meaan. 
Proxmire  and  Nelson  in  the  Senate,  and  As- 
pln, Kastenmeier.  Obey,  and  Reuss  in  the 
House  of  Representatives; 

"Therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Demc^ 
cratic  Party  of  Wisconsin  goes  on  record  In 
support  of  three  objectives:  (a)  the  abolition 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity; (b)  the  cutting  off  of  all  funds  for  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board;  and  (c) 
the  repeal  of  Title  I  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950:  and  urges  the  national  party  to 
incorporate  "hese  objectives  In  Its  platform 
likewise.' 


NEW  COMMUNITIES  AND  URBAN 
GRO'WTH  STRATEGIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
subject  of  "new  communities"  is  one 
which  has  fascinated  many  a  planner, 
developer,  and  Government  ofScial  in  re- 
cent years.  Some  have  viewed  this  ap- 
proach as  a  panacea  to  our  Nation's  fu- 
ture urban  growth  and  development 
Others  view  it  is  an  opp>ortunity  to  ex- 
periment in  developing  new  and  alterna- 
tive ways  of  designing,  building  and/or 
organizing  urban  service  systems.  Still 
others  see  it  as  mean  of  tapping  priTate 
money  markets  to  meet  the  ever-growing 
financial  demands  involved  in  meeting 
the  community  needs  of  people  at  ac- 
ceptable quality  levels. 

Although  Congress  enacted  a  historic 
piece  of  legislation  concerning  "new 
towns"  in  1970— title  Vn  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970— 
the  administration  has  done  little  to  Im- 
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niement  it.  Only  a  l^andful  of  new  com- 
SSty  projects  have  been  authorized 
Sd  funded  and  they  have  been  peimy- 
Sched  to  death.  Also  the  admuilstra- 
Khas  failed  for  the  most  part  to  relate 
SSd  place  the  "new  community"  program 
^  any  national  growth  and  develop- 
ment" context.  J.   .     ^i 

it  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
t^ts'  Conference  on  New  Communities 
Sin  Washington,  D.C..  last  November, 
or  Uovd  Rodwin.  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  urban  studies  and  planning  of 
S  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy and  one  of  his  coUeagues  of  that 
same  department.  Dr.  Lawrence  Suskind, 
collaborated  in  presenting  a  paper  on 
"New  Communities  and  Urban  Growth 
Strategies-  which  I  found  to  be  highly 
informative.  „  ^    ■  ^ 

in  their  paper.  Messrs.  Rodwm  and 
suskind  make  several  important  observa- 
tions about  our  Nation's  new  comniu- 
nity  efforts  and  what  criteria  they  be- 
Ueve  should  be  applied  with  respect  to 
such  efforts.  They  also  identify  a  number 
of  points  for  which  political  support 
must  be  mustered  if  such  efforts  are  to 
achieve   any   degree   of   success   m   the 

future.  ^ 

I  wish  to  urge  my  coUeagues  in  Con- 
gress and  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  take 
the  time  to  review  this  important  paper. 
I  believe  the  many  points  made  in  this 
paper  can  serve  all  of  us  well  as  an  im- 
portant guide  to  improving  the  "new 
community"  efforts  in  this  country.  I 
hope  it  also  will  serve  to  further  stimu- 
late Federal  as  well  as  private  efforts 
concerning    this    worthwhile    national 

effort. 

Within  the  next  30  to  40  years  we  are 
going  to  be  required  to  accommodate 
about  100  million  more  Americans.  While 
we  in  no  way  can  expect  to  accommodate 
all  or  even  a  large  number  of  these  new 
citizens  in  such  communities,  new  com- 
munities can  serve,  as  Messers.  Rodwin 
and  Susskind  state: 

As  another  string  m  the  planner's  bow. 
another  way  of  organizing  growth  and  de- 
veloping resources  In  the  suburbs,  in  the 
central  cities  as  well  as  in  poorer  regions  .  .  . 

And  I  would  add:  "and  in  rural  Amer- 
ica." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Messrs.  Rodwin  and  Sussklnd's 
paper  be  printed  in  thet  Ricord.  I  again 
urge  that  it  be  given  careful  study  by 
those  of  us  in  Congress  as  well  as  in 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Federal 
Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

N«w  CoMMUNrriES  akd  Urban  Qeowth 

S'TSATXGIES 

(By  Lloyd  Rodwin  and  Lawrence  Susskind) 
Suppoee  that  twenty-flve  years  from  now 
sixty  federally  assisted  new  communities 
have  been  buUt  in  the  United  8tat05.»  That 
would  not  be  an  unreasonable  forecast.  After 
all,  it  took  the  British  Just  about  twenty-flve 
years  from  the  inception  of  the  New  Towns 
Act  of  1946  to  btiild  twenty-flve  new  towns. 
With  a  population  that  is  four  times  greater 
<uut  a  per  capita  national  Income  that  is 
more  than  twice  that  of  Britain's,  we  ougbt 
to  be  able  to  build  more.  Of  cotirse,  we  won't 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


do  half  as  much;  but  why  quibble  about 
numbers,  especiaUy  since  It  is  the  scale  and 
quality  of  these  towns  that  will  be  so  im- 
portant. Let  us  consider  Instead  what  the 
more  articulate  and  perceptive  critics  may— 
and  probably  wUl— be  saying  about  these 
communities,  assiunlng  they  are  buUt.  This 
perspective  nalght  give  us  a  lead  as  to  what 
we  can  do  now  to  forestall  the  criticisms 
which  are  otherwise  likely  to  be  levelled. 

P«OSP«CT8    rOB    N'KW    COMMT7NrnES 

We  venture  to  predict  that  more  than  half 
the  new  commuiUtles  completed  twenty-flve 
years  from  now  wlU  be  suburban-type  new 
communities,  closely  dependent  upon  older 
urban  centers.  These  communities.  buUt  in 
the  style  of  Columbia.  MaryUnd;  Jonathan. 
Minnesota;  and  Lysander.  New  York.  wlU  all 
probably  end  up  with  populations  of  100,000 
to  200,000.  Although  most  of  these  commu- 
nities are  presently  being  planned  for  some- 
what smaller  numbers  of  people,  they  are 
all  in  rapidly  iirbanlzlng  areas  and  our  ex- 
pectation is  that  they  wUl  all  exceed  their 
population  targets. 

Less  than   a   third    will   be   self-contained 
cities    with    population   levels    between    50.- 
000    to    100,000.    Independent    new    commu- 
nities   In    lagging     areas    are     most    often 
thought  of  as  large,  self-contained  develop- 
ments.   This    is    dead    WTong.    Unless    very 
special    steps    are    taken,    new    communities 
designed  as  growth  centers  In  lagging  areas 
are  likely  to  be  smaller  rather  than  larger. 
Lacking  an  existing  economic  base  and  be- 
ing too  distant  from  the  central  city  to  per- 
mit a  substantial  portion  of  the  labor  force 
to  commute,  such  cities  wlU  face  the  difficult 
problem   of    attracting    employers    (because 
of  the  absence  of  a  labor  force  and  business 
and  consumer  faclUtles) ,  and  residents  wiU 
be  hard  to  attract  unless  Jobs  are  avaUable, 
Moreover,  even  with  substantial  federal  sup- 
port, such  new  communities  will  grow  very 
slowly  as  they  try  to  develop  new  markets. 
Perhaps  as  many  as  ten  new  communities 
wUl  be  of  the  "new-town-ln-town"   variety. 
Cederal-Rlverside    (Minneapolis)     and    Wel- 
fare Island   (New  York  City)    are  examples. 
BasioaUy,  such  developments  will  seek  to  re- 
vitalize sagging  inner  city  economies.  They 
wUl    also   try    to    attract   high-Income    resi- 
dents back  to  the  central  city  and  to  promote 
racial  Integration. 

How  wlU  these  communities  fare?  Some  of 
them,  financed  largely  by  private  Investors. 
wUl  be  abandoned  half-way  through  the  de- 
velopment process  because  they  faU  to  yield 
a  handsome  profit.  They  will  go  through  the 
financial  wringer  and  will  simply  fade  into 
the   usual   pattern   of   spectilatlve   develop- 

A  few.  as  might  be  expected,  will  be 
straight-out  economic  faUures.  In  some 
cases  development  costs  wUl  exceed  the  re- 
turns on  the  sale  of  housing  units  and  the 
leasing  of  industrial  and  commercial  prop- 
erties. In  other  Instances  the  pace  of  de- 
velopment will  be  too  slow  or  the  "turn- 
around" time  on  investment  will  drag  out 
long  beyond  the  point  at  which  repayment 
of  borrowed  money  Is  expected  to  begin. 

Wbat  might  be  surprtalng,  and   sad  .  .  . 
is  that  most  of  the  new  communities  com- 
pleted twenty-flve  years  henoe  will  not  fall; 
they   wlU   succeed  ...  In   a   moderate   and 
dull  way;  they  wlU  yield  a  smaU  profit;  pro- 
vide a  modicum  of  low  and  middle  income 
housing,   manage  to  stick  fairly  closely   to 
the  original  development  plans  (having  over- 
come   the    objections    of    various    pressure 
groups),    and    will    present    no    particular 
threat  to  the  natural  environment.  The  way 
of  life  for  residents  of  these  new  communi- 
ties wUl  not  be  too  different  from  that  of 
other  suburban  dwellers.  More  perwans  may 
live  comfortably,  walk  to  work,  have  eaaler 
access  to  assorted  recreational  faclUtles.  and 
perhaps  even  feel  a  greater  sense  of  "belong- 
ing" because  of  their  participation  in  a  fso- 
clal  experiment."  What  is  far  less  certain. 


though.  Is  whether  these  new  communltiaa 
will  serve  the  poor  and  disadvantaged,  achieve 
a  much  greater  socio-economic  mix.  spur  sig- 
nificant innovations  or.  even  more  impor- 
tantly, serve  broader  ends:  I.e.,  will  these  new 
communities  have  a  significant  Impact  on 
the  larger  population  in  areas  outside  the 
commumtles    themselves'.' 

The  future  of  most  new  communities  com- 
pleted during  the  next  twenty-five  years  will 
no  doubt  depend  on  their  financial,  political 
and  social  feasibility.  In  terms  of  financial 
feasibility,  new  communtlea  will   have  been 
successful    only    if    they    have    paid    careful 
attention   to   a   number   of    factors    such   as 
location  (selecting  a  site  easily  accessible  to 
growing      markets);      front-end      financing 
(making  sure  that  considerable  financial  sup- 
port is  available  at  the  outset  i :  federal  loans 
und   grants    (working    closely    with    federal, 
state  and  local  governments  to  secure  what- 
ever   supplementary    funds    are    available); 
reascmable  tax  agreements    i  securing   favor- 
able  assessments,   easements.  t.ax   credits   or 
other  abatements  if  they  can  be  arranged ) ; 
and   the   pace   of   developinent      working    to 
achieve  as  rapid  a    ■turn-around"  time  and 
positive  cash  flow  as  possible  I . 

The  plans  for  most  new  cities  completed 
twenty-flve  years  from  now  will  have  run 
the  gauntlet  of  various  community  groups 
and  poUtlclans.  "Abutters"  trapped  between 
various  parcels  pieced  together  to  form  a 
new  community  wUl  have  expressed  vocifer- 
ous views  about  what  the  proposed  develop- 
ment should  like.  So.  too,  will  local,  county, 
state,  regional,  and  federal  officials.  Each 
will  have  exerted  whatever  Influence  he  has 
over  zoning,  tax  ratet,  assearmenta,  utility 
extenaitma,  transportation  plans,  and  in- 
dustrial location  decisions.  The  first  resi- 
dents WlU  also  have  demanded  a  significant 
role  in  decision -making.  And,  at  some  point, 
the  developer  will  have  been  forced  to  turn 
over  some  of  his  decision -making  authority 
to  an  elected  body.  With  authority  and  con- 
trol so  fragmented,  we  can  take  for  granted 
that  the  majority  of  new  community  projects 
wUl  not  have  developed  according  to  plan. 

Successful  communities,  to  be  sure.  wUl 
have  benefitted  from  a  managerial  team  able 
to  gain  zoning  and  building  code  clearance — 
by  arguing  for  new  approaches  such  as  den- 
sity zoning  and  planned  unit  development 
and  able  to  deal  with  political  opposition — 
by  buUdlng  a  coaUtlon  of  local,  state  and 
perhaps  national  supporters.  The  team  wlU 
also    have    devised    an    effective    bargaining 
strategy — by  offering  to  be  responsive  to  lo- 
cal needs  and  by  offering  something  in  re- 
turn for  local  support.  But  there  will  few 
such  teams;  and.  '.n  retrospect,  we  will  won- 
der why  we  ever  thought  that  the  home- 
builders   and   large-scale   develoi>ers   of   the 
1970"8  (even  those  with  successful  track  rec- 
ords and  support   from  diversified   business 
enterprise)    were    equipped    to    manage   the 
complex  process  of  new  community  devel- 
opment. 

To  meet  financial  strains  during  the  early 
stages  of  development,  even  the  best-lnten- 
tloned  developers  wUl  decide  to  build  a  high 
percentage  of  high  revenue  producing  hous- 
ing first.  Once  the  initial  wave  of  hlgh-nUd- 
dle  and  mlddle-nUddle  Income  famlUes  has 
been  served,  however,  resistance  to  the  con- 
struction of  housing  and  faclUttee  for  low 
and  middle  tnoome  famUles  will  heighten. 
And  so,  most  new  communities  twenty-flve 
years  hence  will  have  ended  up  catering  to 
a  clientele  not  much  different  from  the  cus- 
tomary   suburban     development.     Olorlfled 
suburbs,  they  will  have  had  a  negligible  Im- 
pact on  the  problems  of  providing  decent 
low-priced  housing  and  easier  access  to  new 
Jobs  for  low  and  middle   Income   famlUes. 
This  Is  likely  to  be  true  despite  some  lorw 
cost   and  even  public,  housing  tucked  away 
behind  ot  alongrtde  industrial  parks  or  a 
few  scattered  subsidized  units  physically  in- 
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dlstlngiiiAbftble  from  Uia  mo<torat«  cost-un- 
■ubsKUsed  unit*. 

To  better  cope  with  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding a  greftter  economic  mix.  a  few  com- 
munities will  have  sought  help  from  public 
entitles  isucb  aa  the  Urban  Development 
Ciorporatlon  [UDC]  In  New  York)  which  will 
have  built  housmg  for  all  economic  claoaes 
by  using  a  quota  system.'  not  because  quotas 
are  desirable,  but  because  they  may  be  the 
only  me«n«  of  eliminating  "de  facto  ap«rt- 
beld"  housing  patterns. 

One  could  continue  this  accounting,  but 
what  It  all  adds  up  to  Is  that  some  twenty- 
five  years  from  now,  we  are  likely  to  find 
critics  of  the  new  communities  program 
arguing  that  public  investment  in  these  proj- 
ects merely  diverted  resources  from  Inner 
city  redevelopment  efforts  and  that  oirr  larg- 
est central  cities  are  worse  off  than  ever.  They 
will  be  pointing  out  that  our  new  com- 
munities accommodated  a  tiny  fraction  of 
oxir  population  growth  over  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  20th  century,  perhaps  only  5 
percent,  possibly  even  only  1  or  2  percent.' 
Other  critics  will  be  renUndlng  us  that  back 
In  the  early  I970'.s.  it  was  pointed  out  that 
new  communities  would  never  provide  us 
with  significant  alternatives  to  conventional 
urban  development.  And  the  more  radical 
commentators  will  be  asserting  that  new 
communities  are  not  land  couldnt  be)  a 
solution  to  urban  problems  since  funda- 
mental shifts  in  the  distribution  of  resources 
and  power  are  prerequisites  to  effective  social 
change,  and  the  new  communities  program 
certainly  does  not  imply  a  significant  redis- 
tribution of  money  or  power. 

GOALS    OF    FEDKHAL    INTXEVTNTIOX 

This  scenario  Is  not  altogether  fetching. 
But  perhaps  It  may  provoke  a  hard-boiled 
reconsideration  of  what  governmental  In- 
tervention In  the  design  and  development 
of  new  communities  can  be  expected  to 
achieve.  Suppose  we  were  In  the  non-enviable 
position  of  those  federal  decision-makers  re- 
q;>onslble  for  the  administration  of  the  new 
oommtmltles  program.'  How  would  we  run 
the  program  to  ensure  that  we  get  the  Iclnd 
of  cities  we  need  and  want?  There  cure  at 
least  seven  criteria  that  would  govern  our 
decisions : 

1)  New  communities  ought  not  to  be  built 
tclien  the  expansion  of  existing  communities 
toill  serve  the  same  purposes.  But  they  will 
be  built  when  they  ahovildnt  be  If  our 
principal  foctis  Is  on  new  communities  emd 
not  on  the  urban  growth  objectives  that  we 
are  trying  to  e^chleve. 

2)  Sew  communities  ought  not  to  lose 
money.  Yet  they  are  likely  to  unless  a  rea- 
sonable proportion  of  the  appreciation  In 
land  values  or  of  earned  Income  (realized 
through  the  sale  or  lease  of  comimerctal  prop- 
erties and  the  rise  In  land  prices)  can  be 
captured  by  the  developers.  This  also  holds 
true  for  new  communlctee  built  by  public 
development  corporations. 

3)  New  communities  must  provide  a  choice 
of  jobs  for  all  primary  and  secondary  wage 
earners.  But  they  won't  luileas  the  number 
of  new  community  developments  Is  restricted 
and  each  Is  large  enough  to  support  a  diver- 
sified set  of  eoonomlo  activltleB,  buslneaaes 
and  social  serrlces. 

4)  New  communities  have  to  be  socially  ac- 
ceptable in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth 
century.  But  they  won't  be  unlees  they  serve 
a  reasonable  proportion  of  disadvantaged 
minorities  and  middle  Inoom*  families  direct- 
ly and  also  ore*t«  roaaonabls  economic  and 
social  opportunities  for  other  disadvantaged 
groups  in  the  surrounding  metropolitan 
area. 

5)  New  communities  s!iould  help  to  re- 
duce congestion  and  slow  dovm  growth  in 
our  biggest  cities  and  to  reorganize  devel- 
opment patterns  in  metropolitan  areas.  They 
wont  contribute  much  to  maetlng  these  ob- 
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Joctlves,  though,  unless  they  are  consciously 
conceived  as  a  means  of  achieving  them. 
Until  a  special  effort  is  made  to  relate  new 
community  development  to  such  things  as 
national,  state  and  regional  planning  for 
transportation,  capital  improvements  pro- 
gramming, welfare  policy  and  Industrial  de- 
velopment strategies,  metropolitan  growth 
patterns  and  current  development  trends  are 
unlikely  to  be  changed  much. 

6)  New  communities  should  help  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  growth  centers 
in  lagging  regions,  especially  in  regions  with 
a  large  unemployed  and  underemployed 
population.  Clearly  they  won't  begin  to  do 
this  difficult  job  If  undue  emphasis  Is  placed 
on  maximum  returns  to  the  developer  or 
if  new  communities  are  planned  without  full 
recognition  of  the  forces  which  Impel  migra- 
tion and  the  location  of  economic  activities. 

7)  Aside  from  the  six  aforementioned 
criteria,  it  would  be  wonderful  {and  aston- 
ishing) if  we  could  somehow  produce  two 
or  three  brilliant  showpieces:  breathtaking 
examples  of  more  responsive  and  elegant 
ways  of  organising  our  physical  environ- 
ment. Ptor  example,  new  communities 
might  reflect  the  "educative  city"  of  the 
future:  i.e.. 

a)  they  could  demonstrate  a  number  of 
ways  In  which  client  groups  of  all  Incomes 
and  educational  backgrounds  might  par- 
ticipate In  the  design  of  services  and  facili- 
ties, such  as  schools,  health  programs,  day 
care  centers,  and  possibly  even  shape  the 
decisions  affecting  the  financing  and  day-to- 
day management  of  programs  at  the  neigh- 
borhood level; 

b)  they  might  provide  unique  educa- 
tional workshops  outside  the  traditional 
"classroom"  (nature  and  wild  life  observa- 
tories, opportunities  to  observe  building  and 
planning  processes,  etc.) . 

c)  they  might  even  offer  a  number  of  op- 
portunities to  experiment  with  unusual 
building,  highway,  street  or  area  designs,  as 
well  as  alternative  models  of  entire 
communities. 

The  hitch,  however,  is  that  It's  In- 
credibly difficult  to  ensure  a  brilliant  per- 
formance. An  unusual  blend  of  Initiative. 
rare  ability  and  hard  work  (as  well  as  a 
good  measure  of  luck)  will  be  required  to 
produce  two  or  three  outstanding  new  com- 
munities. Pennyplnched  programs  and  a 
fear  of  anything  too  different  or  too  out-of- 
the-ordlnary  will  tend  to  wipe  out  even 
these  slim  chances. 

Which  leauls  us  once  again  to  wonder 
about  the  likelihood  of  realizing  these  alms, 
any  of  them — the  prosaic  or  the  extraordi- 
nary. We  find  ourselves  In  a  dilemma.  From 
the  conditions  we  have  set.  It  looks  as  If  we 
are  guilty  of  advocating  the  best  and  making 
It  the  enemy  of  the  good  ("le  mleiu  est 
I'enneml  du  blen")  and  In  the  process 
vitiating  the  entire  new  commtmltles  pro- 
gram. It's  Just  not  so.  We  want  a  program 
that  will  work  and  that  we  can  be  proud  of. 
The  conditions  we  have  poeed  can  not  be  met 
overnight:  we  acknowledge  that.  Never- 
theloaa,  the  prospects  for  the  future  are 
uninspiring  unless  we  can  mvister  consider- 
able poUUcal  support  for  the  foUowmg  key 
Ideas: 

( 1 )  the  desirability  of  focussing  on  the 
expansion  of  existing  communities  as  well 
as  the  building  of  new  ones.  Planners,  design- 
era,  and  politicians  can  not  be  allowed  to 
use  new  communities  aa  a  shield  to  fend  off 
the  problems  of  the  central  city.  They  must 
collaborate  with  local,  regional  and  state 
officials. 

(2)  the  need  for  a  limited  but  strategic 
Increase  in  the  public  ownership  of  land  to 
harvest  the  full  economic  and  social  value 
created  by  new  community  projects.  Public 
land  ownership  Is  hardly  a  cherished  Institu- 
tion in  this  country,  but  wo  have  got  to 
learn  how  to  use  the  tricks  of  the  private 
developer  to  serve  the  public  Interest. 


(3)  the  Importance  of  limiting  the  naa». 
ber  and  augmenting  the  size  of  new  oaol 
munltles.  Olven  our  egalitarian  system  tod 
the  normal  pattern  of  political  pressures,  tt 
will  be  quits  a  feat  to  develop  a  slgnlfleant 
program  In  which  costs  are  shared  natlonaUv 
but  the  visible  benefits  to  particular  reffiona 
are  sharply  limited;  "b««» 

( 4 )  the  obligation  of  new  communities  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  ele- 
ments  of  our  population — both  as  consum' 
ers  and  producers  which  means  reversing  ot 
over-riding   prevailing  suburban   attitudes' 

(5)  the  Immediate  as  well  as  the  long  term 
significance  of  reUtlng  new  communities  to 
the  needs  of  the  existing  metropolis.  Most 
new  community  planners  and  developers 
think  their  problems  are  harrowing  enough 
without  having  to  take  on  the  burdens^ 
existing  central  cities;  but  unless  new  com- 
munlty  development  on  the  metropolitan 
fringes  and  In  lagging  regions  is  linked  to 
the  depopulation  or  redevelopment  of  Innsr 
city  neighborhoods,  these  efforts  will  b« 
trivial. 

(6)  the  reminder  that  new  (or  existing) 
communities  must  serve  as  chosen  Instru- 
ments to  help  spark  the  growth  of  selected 
urban  centers  in  Appalachla  or  In  the  de- 
pressed areas  of  the  deep  South.  Most  plan- 
ners rarely  see  the  need,  let  alone  the  de- 
sirability, of  getting  entangled  In  the  prob- 
lems of  lagging  regions,  for  It  Is  much  easier 
to  build  new  communities  In  high  growth 
areas  where   there   Is  a  guaranteed  market. 

(71  the  need  to  spend  generously  and 
Imaginatively,  even  In  the  face  of  a  tradi- 
tion and  a  culture  that  tend  to  deplore  a 
consistent  and  long  term  public  policy  In 
pursuit  of  the  objectives  Implied  In  1-8 
above. 

Finally,  we  are  loathe  to  conclude  without 
voicing  some  additional  hopes  and  forebod- 
ings which  ought  to  be  Inscribed  In  the 
minds  of  new  community  enthusiasts. 

New  communities  will  become  odious  sym- 
bols If  they  are  Identified  as  devices  for 
dlluttog  the  power  of  emerging  inner  city 
majorities.  There  must  be  provisions  for 
neighborhood  government  and  local  control 
over  key  public  services  In  each  new  com- 
munity If  we  expect  to  convince  large  groups 
of  people  to  move  from  the  Inner  city  to  new 
communities. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  new  commiml- 
tles  can  become  attractive  territory  for  In- 
vestment In  minority  enterprise.  They  can 
provide  capital  Investment  opportunities  as 
well  as  guaranteed  markets  for  goods  and 
services.  The  vehicles  by  which  this  can  be 
achieved  are  federal  contracts  and  purchas- 
ing agreements  which  can  encourage  minor- 
ity-run businesses,  and  ought  In  fact  to  do 
so.  The  lure  should  be  the  new  markets  for 
Inner  city  entrepreneurs,  not  to  entice  them 
out  of  the  Inner  city,  but  to  allow  them  to 
generate  additional  resources  for  reinvest- 
ment. 


TUKmtta    TBI    PBOOKAM    AKOnND 

When  goals  are  set  too  high,  they  must  be 
trlnmaed  down.  In  our  case  trimming  goals 
means  recognizing  that  new  communities 
will  simply  serve  as  another  string  In  the 
planner's  bow.  another  way  of  organizing 
growth  and  developing  resources  In  the  sub- 
urbs, in  the  central  cities  as  well  as  In  poorer 
regions;  and  that  we  will  be  very  lucky  In- 
deed If  the  tools  are  used  well  or  at  least 
not  misused.  We  know  that  In  a  new  program 
the  language  of  hope  Is  more  appealing  than 
the  language  of  regret;  but  we  would  re- 
mind those  whom  we  disappoint  that  the  dis- 
illusioned generally  suffer  from  Illusions  to 
begin  with. 

HTJD  officials  have  expressed  a  keen  desire 
to  ensure  the  flnlnclal  success  of  federally- 
supported  new  community  development  ef- 
forts, hoping  that  a  few  early  successes  will 
attract  the  long-term  support  and  the  In- 
volvement of  the  private  money  markets.  At 
the  same  time,  various  administrative  spokes- 
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»..^«  encouraged  new  community  de- 
"^^  «  t.o  uX^  socially  and  techno- 
'•'"PT.  ^movatlvTexperlments  designed  to 
"«*'*^l  ^^V8  of  designing,  buUdlng  and/or 
tert  new  ways  oi  ae^     6      ^^    "   "^^y 

T'brfhouXt'a"  these'  two  objectives 
**"  ,^nattble-  and.  in  the  long  run,  a 
■^,.^3  puiues  both  objectives  may  be 
"SfeatlnS^e  factors  which  determine 
gelf-defeatrng^  inhibit  or  even  pro- 

*!5;:?'mnova^n  Tnl  the  new  communities 
!:^  to?J  w^  financially  successful  may 
SS^lTtho^lea^t  suited  to  producing  so 

^Thiif S^alSSIen  years  for  the  new 
"titles  program  In  t'he  United  States 

*°^«,nlJ^  advJ^tls  have  felt  obUged  to  em- 
Sh^e  P^^tlal  advantages  of  new  com- 
•^^n^i-l^  to  exaggerate  the  contribution 
TefS^ht  ^^e  to^he  resolution  of  various 
urban  problems.  There  wUl  be  a  substantial 
rn^teh  between  the  claims  of  the  most 
fvKw^communlty  proponents  and  the  ac- 
tZ  reslllte  of  our  fikt  round  of  development 

^"^  rhrre^rn^artlcularly.  w.  caution 
JCLt  exaggerating   or   deluding  ot^seWes 
!fto  the  prospects  for  innovation.  Not  that 
we^o  not  we^n>«  «'  apprecUte  the  need 
or  apparent  opportunity   for  such   Inn^a- 
tloM  B^it  contrary  to  the  conventional  wis- 
dom' we   do   not   think   the   circumstance, 
under  which  new  communities  are  ^uUt  a« 
altogether    conducive    to    l^^o'*"°^-^  1^" 
preslure  to  make  a  kUllng  or  to  avoid  a  dU- 
a^^rtves  out  most  high  risk  activities  and 
provides  powerful  reinforcements  for  hard- 
boUed.  conservative,  not  to  mention  back- 
ward and  prejudiced  judgements  as  t«  what 
wUi  work.  Despite  this  forbidding  reality   we 
belleve-^r  hope-that  some  public  develop- 
ment  corporations  and  even  a^f^w  private 
ones  wUl  support  limited  risk-taking  In  a  few 
areas.  In  one  case,  the  focus  may  be  on  the 
design  and  delivery  of  novel  health  and  edu- 
cational services;  in  another  It  may  be  a  dis- 
position to  experiment  with  new  approaches 
w  urban  design  and  transportation;  in  stUl 
another  it  may  Involve  innovative  factory  or 
site  fabrication  methods  for  buUdlng  hous- 
ing  In  all  of  these  cases  the  risks  are  real 
but  the  prospects  for  some  success  or  for 
minimizing  failure  are  real  too.  provided  the 
experiments  are  few  In  number  and  that  in 
each  case  a  careful  effort  is  made  to  moni- 
tor and  evaluate  the  results.' 

Another  easy  mistake  we  warn  against  is 
to  assume  that  the  government,  because  it 
Is  provldtag  some  tacking  for  new  com- 
munities, win  guarantee  the  kind  of  benevo- 
lent  and  enlightened  leadership  that  csJi 
sustam  the  program  through  periods  of  dlf- 
flcultv  that  might  lie  ahead.  On  the  con- 
trary," there  Is  much  disconcerting  evidence 
to  show  that  even  in  the  short-run,  changes 
in  government  policy  and  administration  can 
cause  perilous  lurches  and  lags  In  patterns 
of  development.  Changes  In  leadership, 
values,  and  purposes  can,  as  Charlie  Abrams 
often  reminded  us.  convert  measures  of  re- 
form Into  Instruments  of  reaction.  Without 
unremitting  vtgUance  the  new  communities 
program  is  hardly  likely  to  be  the  exception; 
and  the  danger  Is  real  that  If  new  communi- 
ties become  the  symbol  for  the  government 
turning  its  back  on  the  problems  of  existing 
ciiles,  or  dlvertmg  resources  from  lagging 
regions,  then  new  communities  will  become 
as  unpopular  as  public  housing  projects  are 
today,  and  rightly  so. 

Finally,  because  the  idea  of  new  com- 
munities Is  becoming  fashionable  and  na- 
tional officials  now  Intone  many  of  the  more 
euphonious  phrases  about  what  such  com- 
munities are  all  about,  we  ought  to  point  up 
the  fact  that  the  government  stlU  has  no 
national  urban  growth  policy."  We  applaud — 
mildly  to  be  sure — the  current  draft  regula- 
tions accompanying  the  1970  Urban  Growth 
and  New  Community  Development  Act  re- 
cently released  by  the  Department  of  Hous- 


ing and  Urban  Development^fM-  the  reguU' 
tlons  outline  a  host  of  sensible  criteria  that 
wlU  be  taken  Into  account  In  selecting  proj- 
ects for  governmental  assistance.  We  can- 
not quarrel  with  Indices  such  as  economic 
soundness;  contribution  to  the  social  and 
economic  welfare  of  the  entire  area  affected; 
increasing  the  avaUable  choices  for  Urlng 
and  working;  making  provision  for  housing 
of  different  types  and  Income  ranges;  serv- 
ing a  wide  range  of  famlUes;  and  taking 
account  of  the  location  and  the  functions 
of  new  communities  In  combating  sprawl,  re- 
organizing inner  city  development  or  helping 
lagging  regions. 

The  size  of  the  community,  the  adequacy 
of  transportation  connecUons  and  services, 
the  quality  of  planning  and  the  capabilities 
of  the  developer  are  additional  considerations 
( among  others)  which  are  appropriately  un- 
derscored, as  Indeed  they  should  be,  when 
administrative  regulations  have  to  be  ap- 
pUed  -across  the  board'.  But  this  facade  of 
knowledgeable  and  comprehensive  regula- 
tions is  hardly  adequate  If  the  government 
has  no  sense  of  direction.  Regulations  to 
these  circumstances  are  like  the  sky:  they 
may  cover  everything  and  touch  nothing; 
and  meanwhile  In  an  effort  to  get  the  pro- 
gram off  the  ground,  the  range  and  multi- 
plicity of  criteria  can  easUy  offer  more  rhe- 
toric than  results. 

What  U  needed  to  change  this  situation  is 
an  unrelenttog   focus  on  the  reUUonshlps 
between  the  reorganization  of  our  Inner  cities 
and  the  organization  of  grovrth  in  our  outer 
areas;  between  the  slowing  down  of  gro-wtij 
m  our  largest  megalopolltan  areas  and  the 
spurring  of  growth  In  a  few  key  portions  of 
our  laggtog  regions.  When  we  say  that  the 
program  ought  to  be  turned  around,  we  mean 
that   Instead   of    building    sixty    new   com- 
munities—mostly  in  suburban  locations  at 
somewhat  lower  densities,  we  ought  to  be 
buUdlng  only  about  twenty  or  thirty  new 
communities    but    much    larger    ones,    with 
higher  densities,  designed  to  deal  with  Inter- 
regional development  problems.  Instead  of 
overemphasizing  the  financial  feaslbUlty  of 
proposed  new  communities,  we  ought  to  be 
concentrating  on  the  extent  to  which  each 
new  communltv  wlU  retoforce  national  ur- 
ban  growth  objectives.  Instead  of  funding 
mainly  new  conununltles  tinder  the  control 
of  private  development  groups,  we  ought  to 
be  favortog  public  development  entitles   In- 
stead of  supporting  new  communities  that 
promise  to  test  a  great  number  of  technologi- 
cal InnovaUons,  we  ought  to  be  encouraging 
efforts  which  win  monitor  only  a  few  weU  de- 
signed experimental  approaches  to  the  de- 
livery of  services;   and  we  ought  to  put  a 
premium  on  experiments  In  citizen  partici- 
pation. Moreover,  we  ought  to  provide  spe- 
cial assistance  for  those  efforts  which  focus 
on  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  the  disadvan- 
taged   and    which    emphasize    the    processes 
and  strategies  by  which  the  development  of 
new    communities    can    be    more    carefuUy 
controlled. 


♦When  WW  speak  of  the  current  program 
we  are  referring  to  TlUe  vn  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1870. 

•A  precedent  for  state  override  would  b* 
the  "anti-snob  zoning"  bUl  passed  ■•▼•'•J 
years  ago  to  Massachusetts.  Chapter  774  of 
the  Act  of  1968  (H66ai)  provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  low  and  moderate  tooome  hous- 
ing to  cities  and  towns  In  which  local  resw- 
a^  hampers  such  construction.  Should  a 
local  zontog  board  of  appeals  deny  a  permit 
to  buUd  subsidized  low  or  moderate  tooome 
housing  and  such  houstog  does  not  exist  to 
the  community  to  a  minimum  quanUty  aet 
by  the  Oeneral  Court,  then  after  a  ^^*f^ 
into  the  fact*  and  a  review  of  the  local  deci- 
sion, the  State  Houstog  Appeals  Commltt«» 
can  Issue  a  permit.  For  a  complete  summarr 
of  the  regulaUons  see  Department  of  C^- 
munlty  Affairs  memo.  Summary  of  774.  Sep- 
tember, 1969.  _  .      .ir     * 

•  The  program  originated  with  TlUe  X  ca 
the  National  Houstog  Act  of  1»M.  whlcn 
offered  loan  guarantees  for  land  aoqulsiUon 
and  development  of  large  suburban-type  de- 
velopments. In  198«,  TlUe  X  was  amended  to 
mt>k«  the  development  of  new  coinmunltl«« 
eligible  for  these  mortgages.  As  a  further  ex- 
pansion of  the  original  Idea,  the  1968  New 
Communities  Act  (Title  IV)  provided  for 
Federal  guarantee  of  bonds  sold  by  priTate 
developers  to  finance  new  community  devel- 
opment. Title  vn  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970  Is  the  most  recent 
addition  to  this  leglslaUve  history.  Not  only 
does  It  enlarge  the  new  communities  pro- 
gram to  make  pubUc  developers  eligible  for 
guarantees,  but  It  also  offers  several  new 
types  of  direct  financial  assLstanoe  In  addi- 
tion to  the  guarantees. 

■  A  variety  of  experiments,  possible  innova- 
tions and  monltortog  strategies  are  described 
to  Lawrence  Susaktod  and  Gary  Hack.  "New 
CommunlUee  and  NaUonal  Urban  Growth 
PoUcles"  (forthcoming  in  Technology  Re- 
view. February.  1972) . 

•  Uoyd  Rodwln.  Nations  and  Cities:  A  com- 
parison of  Strategies  far  Urban  Growth 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mlfflto.  1970),  especially 
Chapter  VU. 


FOOTNOTES 

'  This  does  not  include  typical  suburban 
tract  developments,  recreational  or  leisure 
communities,  or  large-scale  urban  renewal 
projects,  ,  _^ 

>  New  Communities  for  New  York,  a  report 
prepared  bv  the  New  York  State  Urban  De- 
velopment Cori>oratlon  and  the  New  York 
State  Office  of  Planntog  Coordtoatlon,  De- 
cember, 1970. 

5  In  the  most  recent  heartogs  before  the 
Senate  Sub-Committee  on  Houstog  and 
Urban  Affairs.  U.S.  population  projections  for 
the  year  2000  Included  an  estimated  75  mU- 
Uon"  additional  people.  A  somewhat  lower 
projection  has  been  offered  by  Anthony 
Downs  who  believes  that  the  population  to- 
crease  In  the  next  thirty  years  wUl  be  only 
55  miUlon.  ("Alternative  Forms  of  Futxire 
Urban  Growth  In  the  United  States."  Journal 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners.  Jan- 
uary, 1970,  pp.  3-11.) 


GENOCIDE:  AS  OLD  AS  MANKIND 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  word  genocide  is  relatively 
new,  the  phenomen  itself  is  as  old  aa 
mankind;  the  history  of  the  world  offers 
us  countless  examples  of  wars  of  anni- 
hilaUon  and  extermination.  From  the 
genocide  committed  by  the  PharaohB 
against  the  Jews  in  Old  Testament  times 
to  the  annihilaUon  of  the  Carthaginians 
in  146  BC.  to  the  Saint  Bartholomew 
Day  massacres  in  1572.  the  heinous  crime 
of  genocide  has  been  an  omnipresent 
force  in  the  history  of  our  race. 

The  term  genocide  was  coined  by  Prof. 
Raphael  Lemkin  in  a  special  report  to  the 
Fifth  International  Conference  for  the 
Unification  of  Penal  Law  in  1933.  Lem- 
kin  maintained  that  the  crime  actually 
consisted  of  two  separate  actjs:  barbarity, 
which  involved  attacks  against  the  Uves 
or  ecOTiomic  existence  of  the  members  of 
a  racial,  reUgious,  or  social  group;  and 
vandalism,  which  involved  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  group's  cultural  values.  Lemkin 
further    held  that    genocide    had    two 
phases:  the  destrucUon  of  the  naUonal 
pattern  of  the  oppressed  group,  followed 
by  the  imposition  of  t>ie  national  pattern 
of  the  oppressor.  He  beUeved  that  "dena- 
tionalization," the  word  previously  used 
to  describe  this  phenomenon,  was  inade- 
quate, as  it  failed  to  denote  the  physi- 
cal   destruction    of    the    group    which 
occurred. 
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Scholarly  work  by  Lemkln  and  others, 
and  the  painful  memory  of  the  atrocl- 
Ues  committed  by  the  Nazis  against  the 
Jews  in  World  War  II  prompted  the 
United  Nations  to  take  action  against 
this  crime.  In  1946  the  body  adopted  a 
resolution  against  genocide,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Genocide  U  a  denial  of  the  right  of  exist- 
ence of  entire  human  groups,  as  homicide  Is 
the  denial  of  the  right  to  live  of  individual 
human  beings:  such  denial  of  the  right  of 
exUteiice  shocks  the  conscience  of  manlclnd, 
results  ;n  great  losses  to  humanity  in  the 
form  of  cultural  and  other  contributions  rep- 
resented by  these  human  groups,  and  is  con- 
trary to  moral  law  and  to  the  spirit  and  alms 
oX  the  United  Nations  .  the  putushment 
of  the  crime  of  genocide  la  a  matter  of  Inter- 
national concern. 

This  resolution  was  followed,  in  1948,  by 
the  International  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime 
of  Genocide,  which  defined  the  act  and 
sought  to  make  it  an  international  crime. 
In  the  past  23  years.  75  of  the  world's 
nations  have  ratified  thio  treaty.  Mr. 
President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  assert 
finally  ;uid  publicly  our  opposition  to  this 
terrible  crime,  by  moving  for  the  rapid 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  allotted  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routme  mornin,?  business  ha\ing 
expired,  morning  business  is  closed. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATORS  WILLIAMS. 
JAVITS.  AND  OTHER  SENATORS 
ON  DISPOSITION  OF  MINIMUM 
WAGE  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  the  Senate  dis- 
posed of  the  minimum  wage  proposal 
last  evening  was  due  in  great  part  to  the 
bill's  expert  management  by  the  distin- 
giushed  Senator  from  New  Jersey  i  Mr. 
WiLLiAMSi.  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Guiding  this  highly  important  measure 
through  to  final  passage  was  no  modest 
feat;  it  was  ai.  arduous  task  and  one  for 
which  the  Senate,  the  American  worker, 
and  tJie  public  generally  cnc  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Senator  Williams. 

His  immense  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  worker  is  matched  by 
an  abiding  awareness  of  the  worker's 
needs  and  ways  and  means  to  meet  those 
needs.  Such  qualities  contributed  in  no 
small  way  to  the  Senate's  overall  'inder- 
standlng  of  the  various  complicated  as- 
pects of  this  bill  Appreciated  very  much 


were  the  tireless  efforts,  the  deep  devo- 
tion, and  the  splendid  skill  and  ability 
exhibited  throughout  the  debate  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  We  are  all 
profoundly  grateful. 

As  always,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  iMr.  Javits)  playea  a  ver>'  im- 
portant role.  With  the  greatest  articulate 
skill,  he  enlightened  all  of  us  concerning 
the  ramifications  of  the  minimum  wage 
measure.  Once  again,  his  superb  advo- 
cacy and  excellent  documentation  was 
unexcelled. 

We  are  grateful. 

The  Senate  is  grateful  as  well  for  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  iMr.  Dominick)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft»  .  They  are  to 
be  commended  for  the  expression  of 
sincerely  held  viewpoints  with  skillful 
advocacy  and  clarity.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr.  Stafford) 
is  also  to  be  singled  out  for  his  contribu- 
tion. Senator  Stafford  demonstrated 
that  he  takes  a  back  seat  to  no  one 
when  it  comes  to  expertise  and  ability  In 
presenting  his  own  thoughtful  views.  In- 
deed, the  Senate  is  indebted  to  all  Sena- 
tors who  showed  a  particular  interest  in 
this  measure  by  introducing  their  own 
amendments  and  tirging  their  ideas.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  «Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  West  'Virginia  <Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin  >  and  other  Senators  fall  into 
this  category. 

The  Senate  as  a  whole,  I  once  again 
commend.  I  deeply  appreciate  the  wlil- 
Lngness  to  devote  long,  hard  hours  imtil 
final  disposition.  Such  great  coopjeratlve 
efforts  resulted  In  our  completing  action 
last  night  on  a  highly  complex  yet  most 
significant  legislative  proposal. 


NATIONAL  HOUSING  GOALS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BtTRDicK).  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Senate  wiU  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1991.  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bin  (S,  1691)  to  assist  In  meeting  na- 
tional housing  goals  by  authorizing  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
fsermlt  companies  subject  to  the  IHibllc 
UtUlty  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  to 
provide  housing  for  p>er5ons  of  low  and  mod- 
erate  Income. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  its  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  with  amendments,  on  page 
2,  line  2,  after  the  word  "engaged",  to 
insert  "solely";  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "providing" 
and  insert  "constructing,  owning  and 
operating  residential  housing  projects"; 
in  line  13,  after  "1968"  to  insert  '-Pro- 
vided, That  no  such  acquisitions  shall  be 
approved  except  upon  the  following 
terms  and  conditions  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Commis- 
sion or  any  successor  agency  are  author- 


ized and  directed  to  impose  prior  to 
granting  regulatory  approval  or  financial 
or  other  assistance : 

•■'D  full  original  ownership  of  each 
housing  project  shall  be  retained  for  at 
least  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  flrst 
tenant  occupancy,  provided  that  trana- 
fer  prior  to  twenty  years  may  be  made  if 
determined  to  be  in  the  public  interest 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
upon  a  showing  to  the  Commission  by 
such  company  of  serious  financial  harm 
threatening  the  ability  of  the  holding- 
company  system  to  render  satisfactory 
utility  service; 

"(11)  residential  housing,  construction, 
ownership  and  operation  shall  be  finan- 
cially .separated  so  that  they  do  not  affect 
the  holding-company  system's  utility 
operations ; 

"(Ui)  the  heating  and-'or  cooling  sys- 
tem selected  shall  be  that  system  which 
IS  most  economical,  considering  all  rele- 
vant factors; 

"(iv)  upon  its  organization  each  such 
company  shall  afford  the  opportunity  to 
have  on  its  board  of  directors  at  least 
one  interim  director  selected  by  a  local 
tenant  association  or  group  and  follow- 
ing tenant  occupancy,  this  director  shall 
be  replaced  by  a  director  selected,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  by  the 
tenants  of  the  housing  project  or  projects 
owned  and  operated  by  such  company; 

"(V)  each  such  company  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  applicable  State  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  appropriate  State 
agency  which  regulates  housing;  and 

"(vl)  the  holding-company  system's 
investment  in  equity  securities  or  other 
Interests  In  such  companies  shall  not 
exceed  $2,000,000  per  two-year  period."; 
on  page  3,  line  24.  after  the  word  "such", 
to  insert  "additional";  in  line  25.  after 
the  word  "such",  to  insert  "additional"; 
and,  on  page  4,  line  4.  after  the  word 
"consiuners.",  to  insert  "The  authority 
granted  under  this  paragraph  shall  ter- 
minate ten  years  from  the  date  of  its 
enactment,  provided  that  the  authority 
of  the  Commission,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  terms  of  this  paragraph  shall  remain 
in  full  force  and  effect  with  respect  to 
all  residential  housing  projects  whose 
construction  commenced  prior  to  ten 
years  after  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section."; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That  section 
9(c)  of  the  Public  UtUlty  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1935   (15  U.S.C.  791(c))    Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph   ( 2 ) ; 

i2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ":  or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(4)  (A)  ,:ecuritles  of  a  subsidiary  com- 
pany engaged  solely  In  the  business  of  con- 
structing, owning  and  operating  residential 
housing  projects  for  persons  of  low  and 
moderate  income  within  the  service  area  of 
the  holding-company  system  under  hous- 
ing programs  authorized  by  the  National 
Housing  Act  or  any  Act  supplementary  there- 
to, or  (B)  secxirltles  of  or  Interests  In  a 
company  organized  to  participate  In  such 
housing  programs  within  the  service  area  of 
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.  holdmK-company  system  which  receives 
;„^cia"  or  other  assistance  from  a  .om- 
?f!?  c-eatei  or  organized  pursuant  to  rule 
f^f  the  Houslna  tind  Urban  Development 
i«  Gf  1968-  Provided,  That  no  such  acqulsi- 
^nns  shall  be  approved  except  upon  the  fol- 
0^^  lerL  and^'onditions  wluoh  the  Sec- 
^^of  the  Department  oi  Housuag  and 
S  Development  and  the  Comn^lsslon  or 
ISL^-essor  a^en.y  are  authorized  and  dl- 
rectwl  to  impose  prior  to  pran-Jng  re-ulatory 
koDroviHl  or  tiuancial  or  other  a.>sistance: 

flV  full  original  ownership  of  each  housing 
oroject  shall  be  retained  for  at  least  twenty 
vZk  Tom  ihe  date  of  hrat  tenant  occu- 
D^y  provided  that  transfer  prior  to  twenty 
ye«^  mav  be  made  If  determined  to  be  m 
the  public  l:-.terest  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  r  f  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  upon  a  showing  to  the  Commission 
M  such  (omt)any  of  serious  financial  harm 
threatening  the  abUlty  of  the  holding-com- 
pany system   to   render   satU.iaciory    utUity 

scrv  Ice 

(11)  residential  housing,  construction, 
ownership  and  operation  shall  be  financially 
separated  so  that  they  do  not  affect  the 
holdlng-companv  system's  utUlty  operations: 

(IIU  the  heating  and/ or  cooling  system 
selected  shall  be  that  system  which  is  most 
economical,  considering  all  relevant  factors; 

(iv)  upon  its  organization  each  such  com- 
pany shall  afford  the  opportunity  to  have  on 
Its  board  of  directors  at  least  one  Interim 
director  selected  by  a  local  tenant  association 
or  group  and  following  tenant  occupancy, 
this  director  shall  be  replaced  by  a  director 
selected,  under  the  supervision  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, by  the  tenants  of  the  housing  project 
or  projects   owned    and    operated    by    such 

company;  w.     * 

(T)  each  such  company  shall  be  subject 
to  applicable  State  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  appropriate  State  agency  which  regu- 
lates housing:  and 

(vl)  the  holding-company  system's  Invest- 
ment In  equity  securities  or  other  interests 
In  such  companies  shall  not  exceed  $2,000,000 
per  two-year  period. 

No  such  acquisitions  shall  be  made  except 
within  such  additional  limitations  and  upon 
such  additional  terms  and  conditions  and 
with  due  regard  to  other  provisions  of  this 
title,  as  the  Commission  may.  by  rules,  and 
regulations  or  order,  permit  as  not  detri- 
mental to  the  public  interest  or  the  interest 
of  investors  or  consumers.  The  authority 
granted  under  this  paragraph  shall  terminate 
ten  years  from  the  date  of  Its  enactment,  pro- 
vided that  the  authority  of  the  Commission, 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  the  terms  of  this  paragraph 
shaU  remain  In  fTiU  force  and  effect  with 
respect  to  all  residential  housing  projects 
whose  construction  commenced  prior  to  ten 
yews  alter  the  enactment  of  this  subsection. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  Is  under  control.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  quorum 
call  may  be  suggested  at  this  time,  with- 
out the  time  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  ■will  the 
Chair  kindly  advise  me  how  the  time  is 
allocated  on  the  bill? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  time 
is  limited  over-all  to  1  hour,  to  be  divided 
and  controlled  as  follows;  On  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  ( Mr. 
Hart)  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
( Mr.  Griffin  )  each  of  the  Senators  from 
Michigan  uill  have  15  minutes;  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  'Mr.  Metcalf*  will 
have  the  remaining  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Then,  if  I  present  an 
amendment,  there  will  be  addiUonal  time 

for  it. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Limited  to  one-half  hour;  yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
>ield  myself  5  minutes  on  the  time  al- 
located to  the  bill. 

The  ACTTNG  PRJESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  my  sen- 
ior colleague  from  Michigan  tMr.  Hart) 
is  expected  on  the  floor  momentarily  and. 
pending  his  arrival.  I  shall  proceed  with 
a  brief  statement  on  this  legislation. 

To  a  large  extent,  he  and  I  agree  con- 
cerning the  merit  of  this  legislation,  al- 
though we  do  have  some  minor  differ- 
ences as  to  the  degree  of  flexibility  that 
might  be  appropriate  in  administering  it. 
But.  Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this 
legislation  came  to  my  attention  after  a 
utility  company  in  Michigan  sought  to 
develop  low-income  housing  In  the  inner 
city  of  Detroit,  only  to  run  into  difficulty 
with  the  SEC  concerning  its  authority  to 

do  so. 

At  first,  legal  experts  were  of  the  opm- 
ion  that  utility  holding  companies,  such 
as  the  one  In  Michigan,  had  authority 
under  the  existing  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act.  Indeed,  the  SEC  upheld 
that  point  of  view.  But  later,  on  recom- 
mendation, the  SEC  reversed  itself  and 
decided  that  such  authority  is  lacking. 

Mr  President.  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion because  I  beUeve  It  wiU  help  to  stim- 
ulate more  and  better  low-income  hous- 
ing projects  in  cities  such  as  Detroit. 

From  time  to  time  in  Congress  we 
pass  housing  measures  to  provide  sub- 
sidized public  housing,  which  costs  bU- 
hons  of  dollars  and,  yet.  we  stUl  find 
verj'  Uttle  progress  and  very  inadequate 
progress  being  made  to  provide  quality 
housing.  ,     ^„^^      . 

It  is  to  the  advantage  of  utilities  to 
assist  In  preventing  decay  in  the  inner 
city  because  of  the  vast  sums  these  com- 
panies have  Invested  in  energy  distribu- 
tion facilities.  Providing  better  housing 
for  the  poor  is  perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant contribution  these  companies  can 
make  to  improving  their  commumties. 

Obviously,  these  utility  companies  have 
the  financial  resources  to  invest  in  low 
income  housing  if  they  so  desire.  Con- 
sequently, at  the  very  least,  Congress 
should  not  stand  in  their  way  so  long 
as  there  are  adequate  safeguarda  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  and  the  interest 
of  utility  ratepayers.  The  committee  bill 
would  provide  tixese  safeguards.  More- 
over, utilities  have  the  management 
expwrtlse  to  prevent  housing  projects 
from  falling  into  dlBrepal7> 


As  I  imderstand  it.  and  I  am  not  an 
expert  In  this  field,  public  utilities  gm- 
erally  can  build  housing  without  SEC 
approval.  But  20  percent  of  the  gas  and 
electric  utility  business  in  the  Nation  is 
conducted  by  holding  company  opera- 
tions This  legislation  would  only  make 
It  possible— it  would  not  automatically 
approve  and  certainly  not  require— for 
this  20  percent  to  engage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  low-income  housing  in  metro- 
politan areM.  „  , 
Mr  President,  I  beUeve  that,  generally 
speaking,  this  is  not  controversial  legis- 
lation, although  I  realize  that  there  is 
some  objection  to  It. 

The  SEC  in  niling  against  the  author- 
ity of  utility  holding  companies  to  build 
low-income  housing  all  but  expressed 
the  desire  that  Congress  should  provide 
such  authority  by  legislation. 

If  this  legislation  is  passed,  there  will 
still  be  an  abundance  of  control  because 
any  plan  or  program  that  would  be  un- 
dertaken by  a  utility  company  under 
this  legislation  would  still  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  SEC  as  weU  as  the 
Department    of    Housing    and    Urban 

Development.  .„  v.  ,     th^ 

I  beUeve  this  legislation  wiU  help.  It  is 
not  going  to  provide  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion, but  it  will  help  in  Uie  overall  search 
for  ways  to  pro\1de  better  built  and 
maintained  housing  In  our  urban  areas. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ^     ^ 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
great  interest  in  the  area  of  housing.  I 
have  supported  \irtually  everj-  program 
to  encourage  private  Industrj  to  involve 
itself  in  providing  housing  in  this  coun- 
try Unfortunately,  the  Government  has 
failed,  and  failed  miserably,  to  do  a  good 
job  This  is  not  due  to  malfeasance  on  the 
part  of  Washington  executives.  Federal 
housing  programs  have  f  aUed  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  there  was  too  many  pro- 
grams, too  rapidly  done  and  done  without 
sufficient  management  to  make  them 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  they 
were  meant  to  help. 

I  am  concerned  about  this  measure  for 
several  basic  reasons.  First  of  all,  these 
are  holding  companies.  I  assume  that 
they  will  set  up  a  corporate  structure 
which  would  be  involved  in  housing 
rather  than  doing  the  housing  project  as 
a  utility. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  BROCK.  If  that  is  correct,  can  the 
Senator  assure  me  that  only  those  parts 
of  the  utility  operations  which  directiy 
relate  to  the  supply  of  energy  shaU  be 
used  to  determine  their  rate  base? 

The  reason  I  ask  that  question  is 
should  we  allow  utilities  to  go  Into  fields 
unrelated  to  energy  delivery,  then  in  ef- 
fect we  are  taxing  the  recipients  of  their 
energy  for  the  company's  performance  of 
services  In  those  fields.  And  I  am  not  sure 
that  Is  exactly  what  we  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
respond  to  the  Senator  by  sas-ing  that  I 
am  advised  by  the  staff  that  the  Com- 
merce Committee  adopted  an  amend- 
ment specifically  directed  at  that  con- 
cern. In  the  bill  there  is  a  requirement 
that  there  be  a  complete  separation  In 
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accounting  insofar  as  the  utility  and 
housing  operations  are  concerned  to 
make  sure  that  the  housing  activities 
would  not  affect  the  rate  base. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
no  way  by  which  the  acquisition  of  huge 
amounts  of  property  could  be  added  to 
the  rate  base  on  which  they  would  re- 
ceive In  effect  a  double  profit — first,  a 
pTo&t  from  the  operations  of  a  housing 
facility,  and  second  from  the  rate  per- 
centage applied  as  a  normal  rate  rather 
than  on  their  total  capital  structure. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  that  concern  has  been  answered 
and  that  the  burden  to  provide  a  satis- 
factory answer  would  be  on  the  utility 
companies  if  that  matter  were  in  issue. 
I  might  refer  to  the  committee  report, 
which  states  on  page  7  that — 

.\ccounta  and  r«cord«  for  housing  activ- 
ities are  required  to  b«  maintained  on  a 
aep&rate  basis  from  utility  operations— so 
that  housing  activities  are  financed  by  share- 
holders and  not  taxpayers. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  that  is  the  case.  I  would  like  to  be 
sure  of  it,  'because  I  do  not  think  it  Is 
fair  to  ask  the  recipients  of  the  utility 
services  to  pay  more  simply  because  a 
particular  utility  company  is  involved  in 
a  housing  project  on  the  other  side  of 
town  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  State. 

I  have  one  other  question  which  con- 
cerns a  direct  conflict  of  interest.  That 
is  the  question  of  the  concentration  of 
power  in  the  utilities.  These  utilities  have 
a  monopoly  granted  by  the  Grovemment. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  could 
assure  me  that  there  are  adequate  safe- 
guards in  the  legislation  to  prevent  a 
utility  owned  by  a  holding  company  from 
using  their  Interest  in  some  housing  proj- 
ect to  require  the  use  of  their  form  of 
energj'  For  example,  an  electric  utility 
builds  a  housing  project.  I  do  not  think 
they  should  be  allowed  to  require  all- 
electric  homes.  That  would  be  a  flagrant 
abuse  of  the  monopoly  franchise  granted 
to  the  electric  utilities  of  this  country. 

Mr.  GREPFIN.  Mr.  President.  let  me 
answer  the  dis\Mngulshed  Senator  from 
Tennessee  by  pointing  out  that  on  page  3 
of  the  bill  an  amendment  was  added  by 
the  committee  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  heating  and/or  cooling  syBtem  selected 
shall  be  that  system  which  is  most  economi- 
cal, considering  all  relevant  factors. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  further  point 
for  the  record  that  the  legislation  was 
reviewed  by  the  Justice  Department  from 
the  standpoint  of  antitrust  and  monop- 
oly questions. 

The  Justice  Department,  by  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr. 
MAcmrsoN).  dated  September  3,  1971. 
found  that  the  bill  is  satisfactory  In  that 
regard  and.  not  only  do  they  not  object, 
but  they  recommend  passage  of  the  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ast  unanlmotis  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
letter  to  which  I  have  referred,  dated 
September  3,  1971,  from  Richard  Klein- 
dlenst,  who  was  then  Deputy  Attorney 
General,   concerning  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 


OFTICE  or  THI 

DEPrrr  Atto«net  Genhial, 
Washington,  DC,  September  3,  1971. 
Hon.  Warren  Q.  Magkuson, 
Cfiairman.    Committee    on    Commerce,    U.S. 
Senate,   Washington,   B.C. 

Dear  Senator:  This  is  In  response  to  your 
request  for  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  S.  1991.  a  bill  to  assist  In  meeting 
national  housing  goals  by  authorizing  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to  per- 
mit companies  subject  to  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  to  provide 
housing  tor  persons  of  low  and  moderate 
income. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1935.  codified  In  15  U  S.C. 
5§  79  et  seq.,  registered  public  utility  holding 
companies  and  their  subsidiaries  are  pro- 
hibited from  acquiring  securities,  assets  or 
any  Interest  In  any  business  without  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  15  U.S.C.  §  791(a)(1). 
Eecently,  the  SEC  has  refused  to  allow  such 
companies  to  acquire  Interests  In  enter- 
prises organized  to  construct  and  operate  low 
and  moderate  income  housing  projects. 
Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Co.,  SEC  Holding 
Company  Act  Release  No.  16763.  The  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  has  agreed  with  the  SEC 
that  the  terms  of  the  1935  Act  did  not  per- 
mit the  Commission  to  approve  such  acqui- 
sitions. Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Co.  v. 
SEC,  No.  24,564  (DC.  Clr.,  April  16.  1971). 
3.  1991  would  amend  the  1935  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  Commission  by  appropriate  rules 
and  regiUatlons  or  by  order  to  permit  regis- 
tered public  utility  holding  companies  or 
their  subsidiaries  to  acquire: 

I  A I  securities  of  a  subsidiary  cxampany  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  providing  housing 
for  persons  of  low  and  moderate  Income 
wlrtiln  the  service  area  of  the  holding-com- 
pany system  under  housing  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  National  Housing  Act  or  any 
Act  supplementarv-  thereto,  or  (B)  securi- 
ties of  or  interests  In  a  company  organized 
to  participate  in  such  housing  programs 
within  the  ser\'lce  area  of  a  holding  company 
system  which  receives  financial  or  other  as- 
sistance from  a  company  created  or  organized 
pursuant  to  Title  IX  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 

The  enactment  of  S.  1991  would  clearly 
serve  the  national  Interest  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  private  capital  potentially  avail- 
able to  help  satisfy  the  housing  needs  of 
people  of  low  or  moderate  Income.  The  anti- 
competitive effects  likely  to  come  from  re- 
moving the  existing  barriers  to  utility  com- 
panies' entry  Into  the  low  and  moderate  In- 
come housing  maricet  are  Insignificant.  TTie 
possibilities  for  damage  to  utUlty  company 
shareholders  from  their  company's  entry  Into 
this  market  can  be  minimized  by  appropri- 
ate exercise  of  the  regulatory  powers  granted 
to  the  Commission  by  the  bUl. 

Accordingly,  the  Department  of  Justice 
recommends  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised    that    there    is    no    objection   to   the 
submission  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  G.  KLDNDtENST. 

Deputy  Attorney  General. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  on  the  bill 
has  expired. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  have  this  colloquy  continue  and  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  from  my  time  on  the  bill, 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  notice 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  are  in  the  Cham- 


ber. Perhaps  we  need  to  pursue  thlg 
matter  a  little  fiu^her.  One  of  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  committee 
might  tell  me  in  regard  to  the  abuses  of 
the  monopoly  franchise,  or  potentUl 
abuse,  if  this  langtiage  which  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  Just  pointed  out  is  ade- 
quate then  are  we  absolutely  confident 
that  other  devices  csuanot  be  used  to  en- 
courage it?  For  example,  if  a  utility  had 
a  housing  project  In  a  given  part  of  town, 
what  would  prevent  them  from  offering 
more  than  competitive  rate  to  that  hous- 
ing project  to  insiu'e  Installation  of  their 
particular  energy  source,  let  us  say  elec- 
tricity? What  would  prevent  them  from 
placing  a  bid  at  less  than  the  going  rate 
in  connection  with  the  project  they  are 
financing  as  a  result  of  their  being  a 
public  monopoly?  Is  that  possible? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  This  bill  would  in  no 
way  preclude  or  interfere  with  the  regu- 
lations of  rates  by  State  utility  commis- 
sions. I  cannot  imagine,  at  least  in  my 
State,  that  such  a  preference  or  distinc- 
tion would  be  approved  or  allowed,  3md 
it  is  certainly  not  intended. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  do  not  make  the  point 
because  I  expect  it  to  happen,  but  I  think 
it  is  important  for  the  legislative  history, 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  agree. 

Mr.  BROCK.  It  is  important  for  the 
legislative  history  that  we  state  the  sit- 
uation very  clearly.  This  Is  something 
which  would  be  Inconsonant  with  the  ob- 
jectives  of  this  legislation,  which  would 
be  inconsonant  with  the  franchise 
granted  to  the  utility  companies  under 
the  law,  where  they  would  have  no  com- 
petition.    

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  the  points  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  are  alto- 
gether appropriate  and  useful  for  pur- 
poses of  legislative  history. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  further  point 
that  this  bill  does  not  provide  authoriza- 
tion on  an  indefinite  basis  for  utility 
companies  to  engage  in  this  act'vity. 
There  is  a  10-year  limit  to  this  bill  which 
I  think  the  Senator  would  agree  is  a  good 
thing,  and  after  the  10-year  period  we 
would  have  to  look  at  It  to  see  if  abuses 
have  occurred  and  whether  the  authority 
should  be  continued.  This  review  would 
be  the  very  least  that  would  be  done  and, 
of  course.  Congress  could  tEike  action 
earlier  to  protect  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  we  were  to  find  mis^ 
feasance  3  or  4  years  hence,  and  that 
regulations  adopted  at  HUD  were  not 
adequate,  and  that  some  companies  en- 
gaged in  practices  that  violated  the 
spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  law.  Is 
there  any  redress  under  the  legislation  aa 
proposed? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Of  course,  Congrees  can 
change  the  law  at  any  time,  as  the  Sen- 
ator is  well  aware.  We  would  not  have 
to  wait  10  years,  and  the  bill  does  amend 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935  which  provides  criminal  penal- 
ties for  violations  of  that  act. 

Mr.  BROCK.  But  there  is  no  otiier 
penalty? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  mlnutee  have  expared. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  Senator, 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes.  I  would  like  to  con- 
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tinue  the  discussion  and  respond  to  the 
senator  from  Tennessee. 

A^  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
Jr  this  is  special  legislation.  This  is 
Satlon  that  applies  to  17  holding 
*S)anies  in  the  United  States,  1 7  com - 
Sex  financially  structured,  multlstate 
holding  companies,  administered  for  the 
south  up  in  New  York  and  in  other  areas 
i^  Chicago  or  New  York.  These  are  not 
local  companies. 

The  regulation  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  talks  about  is  a  tremendous 
complex  mess,  when  there  is  talk  about 
rerulation  from  the  SEC,  and  local  reg- 
xSuons  from  Michigan  and  adjacent 
States,  and  regulations  by  HUD. 

The  point  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
is  making  is  especially  important  when 
we  are  concerned  with  these  multlstate 
hugely  structured  organizations.  This 
runs  afoul  of  the  program  suggested  that 
the  private  sector  at  the  local  area  of 
government  should  go  in  and  participate 
ia  these   federally    subsidized    housing 

projects.  „       ^     , 

Mr  BROCK.  I  appreciate  the  Senator  s 
comment.  That  is  my  concern.  My  con- 
cern is  that  the  regulations  are  not  ade- 
quate in  these  cases  and  in  too  many  sit- 
uations we  have  had  very  serious  prob- 
lems trj'lng  to  administer  these  matters. 
We  have  a  very  special  obligation  In  this 
body  when  we  create  a  monopoly,  to 
make  sure  it  does  not  jeopsu-dlze  the  pub- 
lic interest.  No  one  here  can  speak  with 
greater  affection  for  the  public  Interest 
than  I.  but  if  we  are  going  to  maintain 
it,  we  must  be  terribly  jealous  of  the  safe- 
guards we  apply  when  we  create  a  condi- 
tion without  normal  restraints  of  the  free 
market.  That  applies  In  the  case  of  utili- 
ties. 

We  must  be  sure  that  such  activities, 
even  if  they  are  desirable,  and  I  think 
this  is.  do  not  impinge  on  the  public  In- 
terest. I  think  there  is  a  danger  of  this 
in  this  legislation.  I  cannot  help  but  ex- 
press mv  concern  about  It. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  does  point  out  the  cogent  fact  that 
these  are  not  only  monopoly  utilities  but 
multi-State  monopoly  utUltles;  they  are 
above  and  beyond  the  regulation  of  each 
individual  State.  A  local  State  utility, 
such  as  the  Montana  Power  Co.  In  the 
State  of  Montana,  is  not  subject  to  the 
Holding  Company  Act,  so  we  are  provid- 
ing in  a  very  ctanplex  situation  a  special 
exemption  in  revising  the  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  for  17  monopoly  corporations 
in  America.  I  am  opposed  to  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  1991. 

"  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  read  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  In 
(^position  to  S.  1991.  and  I  am  very 
much  moved  by  it,  to  be  frank. 

May  I  just  ask  one  or  two  questions? 
What  is  the  rationale  of  this  legislation, 
what  is  the  justification  for  a  proposal 
like  this  that  amends  the  basic  law  of 
the  PubUc  Utility  Holding  Act? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  will  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, it  all  starts  from  the  same  prop- 
osition that  oiu-  housing  situation  for 
the  poor  and  old  Is  a  national  disgrace. 


The  argument  of  many  of  my  good 
friends  in  this  body  is.  well,  if  we  cannot 
get  housing  any  other  way.  let  us  let  the 
utilities  go  in  and  make  20  percent  on 
its  equity,  as  Niagara  Mohawk  said  it 
did,  and  relax  some  of  the  regiilationa 
that  we  felt  were  necessary  when  we 
passed  the  Wheeler-Rayburn  bill. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Wheeler-Ray- 
burn  Act  is  so  engraved  in  stone  that  it  is 
not  subject  to  amendment,  but  the  abuses 
with  which  we  are  confronted  here  have 
manifested  themselves,  and  they  have 
shown  that  utiUtles  should  be  In  the 
utility  business  and  that  alone.  So  they 
come  in  here  and  say,  Well,  we  cannot 
build  houses  any  other  way.  and  this  is  a 
way  we  encourage  them  to  build  houses, 
by  letting  the  utilities — which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  regulated  monopolies — go  in 
and  make  a  20-  or  25-percent  annual 
return  just  in  order  to  get  housing  for 
the  old  and  poor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Simply  because  the 
utilities  have  the  capital? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Allegedly  they  have 
the  capital.  The  problem,  however,  as 
stated  in  the  report,  is  not  a  lack  of 
capital  on  the  part  of  the  private  sector. 
It  is  the  failure  of  Congress  to  provide 
the  necessary  capital  as  our  share  for 
subsidizing  low-Income  housing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  that  over 
a  period  of  several  years  I  have,  with 
the  cooperation  of  economists,  banks,  fin- 
anciers, and  others,  proposed  legislation 
called  the  National  Investment  Develop- 
ment Bank,  which  is  a  form  of  updating 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
to  permit  financing  of  public  facilities 
and  also  to  permit  financing  at  less  than 
going  rates  of  interest  for  what  are 
called  socially  desirable  enterprises. 

If  we  are  going  to  give  help  to  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing,  where 
there  is  a  need  for  capital  or  interest  sub- 
sidles  or  a  tax  break  on  the  construction 
of  housing,  I  think  the  way  to  do  it  is  by 
a  separate  entity,  rather  than  doctor- 
ing up  or  tampering  with  a  basic  law 
which  was  put  on  the  statute  books  be- 
cause of  the  abuses  for  years  and  years  of 
utilities  of  this  country  in  the  ratemak- 
ing  structure,  in  stocks,  and  bonds,  and 
debentures,  all  of  which  had  to  be  cor- 
rected back  in  the  1930's. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  need 
for  housing.  I  must  say  first  this  country 
has  engaged  In  a  kind  of  organlted 
stupidity  in  not  being  able  to  pro'vlde  a 
method  of  financing  and  providing  In- 
centives for  the  construction  of  housing. 
There  is  no  reeison  why  we  cannot  do  it 
except  that  we  are  afraid  of  getting  out 
of  the  conventional  trough  of  the  way  we 
used  to  do  it. 

Second,  when  we  have  made  ventures 
Into  housing  we  have  had  the  regulations 
poorly  enforced  or  we  have  had  no  regu- 
lations. We  have  seen  abuses  In  housing 
that  were  rvothlng  short  of  outrageous — 
where  people  have  been  literally  robbed 
and  where  the  Federal  Treasury  has  been 
victimized  tinder  moderate-  and  low- 
income  v»A^MrtTig  prograzDs. 

I  think  It  la  the  duty  of  the  CongreM 
to  get  to  thlA  housing  problem  and  to  get 
to  It  on  a  crash  basis  and  not  to  tamper 
with  Public  Utility  Holding  Act,  because 
there  Is  a  desperate  need  for  housinc. 


particularly  In  the  inner  city.  II  we  can 
give  an  Inducement  to  Industry  to  go 
into  the  inner  city,  that  is  what  we 
should  do.  We  should  give  an  inducement 
for  housing  developments  to  get  into  the 
inner  city.  But  it  is  going  to  Uke  more 
than  patching  something  here  and  there ; 
It  is  going  to  take  massive  plaiming. 

One  thing  this  Oovemment  Is  unwill- 
ing to  do.  is  plan.  We  always  answer: 
Money.  Every  time  we  have  a  problem,  we 
say,  "Let  us  put  money  into  it."  That  is 
the'worst  way  to  do  it,  unless  we  have  a 
plan  or  program. 

I  am  not  about  to  vote  for  a  bill  that 
will  put  more  money  Into  the  trough  with 
no  plan,  no  scheme,  no  proposal,  but. 
Instead,  to  just  write  another  check.  Sup- 
posedly this  is  the  easiest  way  to  meet 
the  so-called  problem.  It  is  for  Big  Daddy. 
Uncle  Sam,  the  ua.  Government,  to 
write  out  a  check.  That  is  supposed  to 
be  the  answer  to  the  welfare  problems 
and  every  other  problem  we  have— just 
write  out  a  check.  Instead  of  trying  to 
figure  out  what  the  answers  are. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  more. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Chilis).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 

expired  .  ,^  ^     ^  .. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  mj'self  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

We  are  trying,  in  this  legislation,  to 
erode  a  sigoiflcant  act  that  was  passed 
in  order  to  cure  abuses  of  complex  utili- 
ties that  were  defrauding  the  stockhold- 
ers and  overcharging  the  consumers.  In 
order  to  secure  housing.  The  Senator's 
plan  for  a  bank  or  other  suk»idies  or. 
as  in  the  President's  message,  for  the 
private  local  sector  to  come  in,  is  over- 
looked. But  this  Is  not  the  private  sector. 
This  is  a  special  kind  of  monopoly.  This 
is  a  special  private  sector.  There  are  17 
multi-State  corporations,  with  a  huge 
financial  structure  that  embodies  the 
whole  Nation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Why  do  not  the 
utility  companies  do  something  about 
providing  electrical  energy  which  Is 
needed  right  now,  when  we  have  brown- 
outs and  blackouts?  All  during  the  winter 
we  saw  advertisements  asking  us  to  buy 
air  conditioners  for  the  hot  days  of  July. 
Come  July,  and  they  have  ads  on  tele- 
vision. "Turn  off  your  air  conditioner  be- 
cause we  are  short  of  electricity."  This 
Nation  does  not  have  a  national  grid  sys- 
tem. It  does  rK>t  even  have  a  regional 
grid  system.  There  la  no  way  of  distribut- 
ing electrical  and  gas  energy,  and  we 
are  short  of  gas  supplies  and  electrical 
energy. 
Mr.  METCALF.  And  they  are  getting 

shorter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  there  is  no 
plan  for  the  future,  Mr.  President. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
once  again.  Is  serving  a  great  and  vital 
public  Interest  here  by  raising  questions 
about  this  legislation. 

ISy  tendency  toward  the  i3gislatlon, 
until  I  read  the  Senator's  speech,  was  to 
be  for  It.  because  I  want  housing,  but  It 
lost  seans  to  me  that  there  are  quesUoos 
raised  here. 

Number  one  Is  the  tax  question.  What 
Is  going  to  be  done  about  that?  Is  this 
another  tax  loophole?  The  answer  seems 
to  be  •♦yes." 
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Number  two,  What  about  regulation? 
The  Senator  from  Montana  "las  brought 
this  out.  According  to  what  I  read  about 
the  bill,  there  was  no  real  evidence  given 
that  there  could  be  regulation.  When  It 
Is  said  that  It  can  be  regulated  State  by 
State  or  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  or  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission— everybody  regulating  is  nobodj' 
regulating. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Montana's 
questions  have  to  be  answered  before  we 
can  In  good  faith  and  In  good  conscience 
vote  for  this  legislation.  I  thtnk  the  In- 
tent of  the  legislation,  the  purpose,  was 
sound,  namely,  to  provide  means  and 
ways  to  involve  the  private  sector  in  low 
and  moderate  income  housing.  I  want  to 
see  1".  done  as  much  as  possible  by  the 
private  sector.  I  have  said  repeatedly 
that  Just  relying  on  public  fimds  to  do 
all  the  Jobs  never  gets  them  done.  Public 
fimds  should  be  a  small  part  of  the  capi- 
tal that  is  needed.  We  ought  to  get  the 
private  economy  Into  it  to  get  the  job 
done,  and  our  Job  here  in  the  Congress 
ought  to  be  to  provide  the  incentives  that 
will  bring  private  capital  Into  housing 
constraction,  under  plans  that  will  repre- 
sent a  real  Job  of  planning — not  through 
fundamental  changes  in  the  Public  Util- 
ities Holding  Company  Act. 

Mr  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  his  statement  about  the  tendency  of 
Congress  to  put  money  into  every  plan 
and  program.  That  Is  all  too  true  and 
too  tragic. 

I  would  like  to  bring  this  point  in 
terms  of  concentration  of  monopoly 
power  by  posing  a  hypothetical  case  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  to  see  if  it  is 
possible  under  this  bill.  The  rate  base, 
the  charges  which  are  levied  on  utility 
customers,  is  predicated  on  a  certain 
fixed  portion  of  the  Investment  of  that 
utility.  Let  us  say  they  have  $100  million 
worth  of  investment,  and  the  allowable 
rate  base  in  that  State  Is  8V2  percent. 
That  means  they  have  to  get  $8.5  million 
net  profit  in  order  to  meet  the  criteria 
under  the  law  of  that  State. 

So  the  rate  base  is  terribly  important. 
But  what  would  prevent  a  utility  from 
acting  as  a  land  base  for  its  subsidiary 
corporation  that  was  in  the  housing 
market,  buying  up  100  or  5,000  acres  of 
land  at  a  very  high  price,  and  holding  it 
until  such  time  as  the  housing  develop- 
ment needed  it?  E>uring  the  months  and 
years  that  that  $10  million  worth  of  land 
Is  held  in  the  utility  to  be  available  to 
the  housing  corporation,  the  consumers 
of  that  utility  would  be  paying  10  percent 
more  on  their  utility  bills  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  They  could  be 
paying  that  much  more  to  provide  a 
justifiable  return  on  that  Investment. 
When  the  utility  did  not  need  it,  or  the 
housing  company  wanted  it.  they  could 
sell  It  to  the  housing  company,  but 
meanwhile  the  utility  company  would 
have  received  a  return  on  their  invest- 
ment. A  rate  of  return  maintained  imder 
monopoly  conditions  by  law,  and  levied 
against  the  customers  of  the  utility  on 
an  investment  which  provides  them  no 
benefit  and  over  which  they  have  no 
control. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  that  that 
would  be  possible? 


Mr.  METCALP  I  would  think  it  would 
be  possible,  and  the  consumers  of  the 
utility  company  would  be  paying  the  cost 
of  carrying  that,  because  the  consumer 
pays  rates  which  provide  a  return  on 
investment  of  8.5  percent,  or  whatever 
that  regulated  amount  would  be.  But  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  find  out  what  the 
rate  actually  would  be,  because  these  are 
qiiasi-Stat«  organizations,  under  the 
supervision  of  HUD,  the  SEC,  and  sev- 
eral State  organizations,  and  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  sort  out  this  in- 
formation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  METCALF  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remainmg? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  would  like  to  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  and  have  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  proceed. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  first,  to  get 
the  horse  before  the  cart  here.  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  treated 
as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  technical  amendment  which  has 
been  submitted,  and  which  simply  omits 
a  comma  and  substitutes  the  word  "act" 
for  "subsection",  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  his  amendment  to  the 
desk  ? 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  13,  strike  out  "That"  and 
insert    "that". 

On  page  3,  line  4,  strike  out  the  comma 
after     housing". 

On  page  4,  line  11,  strike  "subsection"  and 
Insert   ".\ct", 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  his  time  on  this 
aunendment? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  object,  but .  would  the  Senator  in- 
dulge me  at  this  point  for  2  minutes,  to 
read  into  the  Record  a  statement  made 
by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  it  seems  to 
me  IS  very  relevant  and  not  only  ought 
to  be  in  the  Record,  but  ought  to  be 
known  by  the  Senators  who  are  consider- 
ing this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  10  minutes  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Then  may  I  speak  on 
that  time''  Would  the  Senator  indulge 
me? 

Mr  HART  I  have  offered  the  amend- 
ment. There  is  time  on  the  amendment, 
and  I  am  sure  that  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  said : 

Though     In    administering     our     Judicial 
duties  we  have  somewhat  chastized  petition- 
ers- 
Referring   to   the   Michigan   Consoli- 
dated Gas  Co. — 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  we  do  so.  for 
their  only  sin  seems  to  have  been  an,  over- 


eager  response  to  their  social  conscience  ai 
corporate  citizens  or  the  City  of  Detroit.  It 
has  become  common  knowledge  that  many  of 
our  inner  city  woes  can  be  traced  dlreotiy 
to  the  numerous  dUapldated  and  run-down 
apartments  and  houses  that,  though  unflt 
for  human  habitation,  are  the  homes  of  tu 
too  many  people.  The  efforts  of  companlet 
like  Michigan  Consolidated  to  react  posi- 
tively to  the  need  should  be  encouraged.  If 
these  companies  show  by  example  It  can  be 
done,  there  might  well  be  brought  about  an 
exponential  increase  In  Interest  among  prl- 
vate  Industries  wUllng  to  lend  a  hand.  We 
as  a  court,  however,  are  unwUUng  and" un- 
able to  write  the  National  Housing  Act  Into 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  Con- 
gress. 

I  suggest  this  is  very  unusual  language, 
for  a  court  of  appeals  to  go  this  far  in 
prodding  Congress  to  do  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  today. 

The  court  continued: 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  United 
States  Senate,  on  September  23,  1970,  passed 
a  housing  bill  which  contained  an  amend- 
ment that  would  have  permitted  the  type 
of  acquisition  Michigan  Consolidated  la 
seeking.  The  blU  became  law  but  the  relevant 
amendment  was  rejected  by  conferees  Just 
before  the  last  session  of  Congress  termi- 
nated. Inasmuch  as  this  amendment  would 
seem  to  be  an  Invaluable  aid  to  the  public 
and  has  the  endorsement  of  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  (116  Cong.  Rec.  S13850  [DaUy  ed.  Au- 
gust 20,  1970]   and  the  Commission — 

Referring  to  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission — 

It  Is  hoped  that  our  decision  today  will 
Inspire  further  consideration  of  this  matter 
by  Congress  as  soon  as  its  busy  schedule 
allows. 

Obviously,  we  do  not  have  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  court  of  appeals,  and  it 
is  none  of  their  business  to  tell  us  how 
to  legislate,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
is  a  very  strong  statement  for  a  court  to 
make,  and  particularly  the  D.C.  Court  of 
Appeals  which,  I  might  add.  is  not  ex- 
actly an  ultraconservative  body. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  I  have  time,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  tb« 
Senator  yield  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  On  the  amendment. 

Ml-.  METCALF.  I  just  wish  to  make  a 
comment  on  the  court  opinion  that  waa 
read  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  That 
opinion  was  written  by  Mr.  Justice  Rus- 
sell Smith,  wiio  is  a  district  judge  from 
the  State  of  Montana,  a  former  law- 
school  professor  of  mine,  and  an  oppo- 
nent of  mine  at  times  in  lawsuits. 

Mr.  GRrFFTN.  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  agree  that  it  is  a  very 
unusual  opinion.  I  would  suggest  that 
perhaps  the  presence  of  Mr.  Justice 
Smith  on  the  court  of  appeals  as  a  visit- 
ing judge  made  it  quite  a  conservative 
court. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  But  I  am  correct  in  my 
statement  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Yes.  I  just  wanted  to 
remind  the  Senator  that  I  know  the  au- 
thor of  the  opinion,  and  regard  him  high- 
ly as  a  scholar. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  was  not  personally 
aware  of  who  had  written  the  opinion.  I 
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iust  wanted  to  point  out  that  it  was  the 
oDlnion  of  the  court  of  appeals. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
seU  another  minute  on  the  amendment. 

Whether  in  praise  or  criticism,  I  think 
the  record  should  reflect  that  the  writer 
nf  that  opinion  was  a  circuit  courtJudge 
fy  Se  n^e  of  Tamm,  of  the  ^J.  arcmt 
Court  of   Appeals   for   the   Distnct   of 

^tlT  IVEETCALP.  Also  from  Montana. 
Mr!  HUMPHREY.  All  of  our  problems 
seem  to  come  from  Montana. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  on  the  amendment 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  HART.  I  jield.  ^  ^^  * 

Mr  PASTORE.  Do  I  understand  that 
this  housing  function  will  be  kept  sep- 
arate and  apart  from  the  utility's  basic 
function  of  furnishing  electricity?  In 
other  words,  let  us  assume  that  a  public 
utility  company  is  given  this  authority 
by  the  legislation  being  proposed  here. 
Does  that  mean  that  if  they  spend,  let 
us  say  $10  milUon  in  order  to  build  these 
projects,  that  that  $10  million,  as  an  as- 
set, constitutes  a  base  for  the  rents  that 
they  wUl  charge,  or  does  it  become  a  part 
of  the  general  assets  of  the  public  utilitj 
company,  that  is,  the  rate  base,  and 
therefore  come  under  the  public  utility 
rules  providing  for  a  fair  return  on  the 
Investment?  Do  I  make  myself  clear  to 
the  Senator? 

Mr.  HART.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
invite  the  attention  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  to  a  comment  that 
begins  at  the  foot  of  page  7  of  the  com- 
mitee  report.  This  question  concerned 
the  committe,  and  we  believe  that  with 
one  of  the  committee  amendments,  sub- 
paragraph nV .  we  made  clear  that  the 
investments  and  the  activities  connected 
with  the  housing  projects  must  be  ac- 
counted for  "below  the  line,"  as  the  pub- 
lic utiUty  lawyers  describe  it. 

In  other  words,  the  housing  activities 
are  not  financed  by  the  utility  ratepayer 
at  all.  They  are  fhianced  by  utility  share- 
holders. The  housing  projects  which 
would  be  owned  either  through  a  limited 
dividend  corporation  or  by  participation 
in  a  national  housing  partnership  ven- 
ture would  not  constitute  a  part  of  the 
rate  base  of  the  utility;  hence,  it  would 
not  be  reflected  in  the  charge  to  the 
utility  customer. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  would 
indulge  me,  I  would  like  to  make  an  ob- 
serv-ation  on  some  of  the  things  that 
have  been  said  with  reference  to  utility 
companies — and  with  the  hope  at  this 
moment  that  I  would  not  be  called  the 
devil's  advocate. 

As  a  Governor  and  as  a  U.S.  Senator, 
I  have  been  pretty  much  involved  with 
the  whole  business  of  public  utility  regu- 
lation, the  establishment  of  rates  and 
return  on  the  investment,  and  I  think  I 
have  come  to  know  of  all  the  faults  and 
I  think  I  know  of  most  of  the  virtues  of 
public  utility  companies.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  who  is  a  very  dear 
friend,  made  quite  a  castigation  of  the 
utility  companies  and  the  lack  of  energy 
at  crucial  times. 
In  1961.  at  behest  of  President  Ken- 


nedy, a  ver5-  thorough  and  exhaustive 
investigation  was  made  as  to  the  pro- 
jected need  for  more  electricity  and  more 
energj'  by  the  year  2000.  I  am  .speaking 
now  from  memorj'.  I  believe  it  was  said 
at  that  time  that  it  will  be  a  factor  of  10 
to  1;  that  we  w411  need  10  times  more 
electric  energj-  by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury than  we  are  demanding  today.  This 
would  be  not  only  because  of  the  pro- 
ductivity and  the  expansion  in  the  eco- 
nomy but  also  because  of  the  increase 
of  our  population. 

Yet.  we  are  working  today  at  cross 
purposes.  It  has  been  my  experience— 
and  I  think  I  can  document  this— that 
we  have  approximately  13  atomic  reac- 
tors that  alreadj-  have  been  constructed, 
that  are  ready  to  operate  and  provide 
substantial  electric  power.  We  happen 
to  be  living  in  an  era  of  alert  concern 
for  ecology.  With  this  I  agree— but  this 
concern    has    produced    a    tremendous 
amount  of   resistance   on   the   part  of 
people  as  to  where  these  powerplants  are 
going  to  be  established.  And  this  is  true 
whether  It  is  a  nuclear  plant  or  whether 
it  is  fossil  fuel  to  be  used  in  conventional 
generating  plants.  We  have  a  shortage 
of  electricity  today  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  public  utility  companies  that 
have  the  money  and  are  ready  and  anx- 
ious to  go  just  cannot  get  the  licenses  to 
build  these  plants.  This  is  because  of  the 
public    clamor    and    the    resistance    on 
the  part  of  the  people  to  powerplants 
especially    in    the    proximity    of    their 
homes. 

We  flnd  that  the  same  people  who  re- 
sent and  oppose  the  building  of  a  plant 
are  the  first  to  complain  when  the  lights 
go  out.  They  are  demanding  the  service 
at  the  same  time  they  are  denouncing 
the  source. 

I  say  ver>'  frankly  that  we  have  to 
begin  to  look  at  the  whole  problem  very 
realistically.  I  do  not  want  to  carry  the 
ball  for  the  public  utility  companies  this 
afternoon.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
iault  has  not  been  all  theirs.  We.  in  our 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energ>',  have 
seen  to  it  that  Congress  has  authorized 
more  than  $1.5  billion  in  a  cooperative 
effort  to  build  nuclear  reactors.  We  fhid 
ourselves  stymied  by  litigation.  Judge 
after  judge  has  held  up  construction  on 
the  ground  that  certain  questions  have 
been  raised  by  certain  ecology  groups. 
We  know  what  happens  when  the  debate 
gets  into  court.  The  matter  is  stalled 
and  stalled  and  stalled,  and  we  never 
reallv  get  anj'  firm  decision.  That  is 
primarily  the  problem  we  have  load.  It 
has  happened  not  only  in  my  SUte  but 
also  in  many  other  places. 

Not  long  ago,  a  public-spirited  group 
from  Michigan  came  to  see  me,  I  think, 
at  the  behest  and  invitation  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  .  They 
.said  that  they  were  going  to  lose  a  pros- 
pective industrial  plant  unless  they  could 
get  permits  to  build  a  nuclear  plant.  They 
had  been  told  that,  unless  they  could 
provide  energy,  the  plant  would  have  to 
locate  some  place  else. 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  P.ASTORE.  That  is  exactly  what 
vou  are  up  against. 
I  think  that  America  will  have  to  begin 


to  become  a  little  more  pragmatic  about 
the  problem  of  electric  power.  We  will 
have  to  weigh  the  elements  of  ecology 
nriH  rv,p  pcnnomv — the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences we  demand  against  the  accom- 
modations we  must  make  in  tolerating 
the  construction  essential  to  our  needs 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  disagree 
completely  with  what  the  Senator  has 
said.  Afl  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  this 
problem  in  our  State,  and  we  reconciled 
it  The  State's  power  company — I  con- 
sider it  a  responsible  utility— worked  out 
with  the  community  the  location  of  a 
nuclear  reEUjtor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  it  was  an  agon- 
izing experience  and  took  a  long  time. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  have  been  of  the 
opinion— and  I  think  It  Is  verified— that 
there  was  a  failure  of  planning  not  only 
on  the  part  of  the  electrical  utilities  but 
also  on  the  part  of  the  telephone  utQ- 
iUes.  The  telephone  company  today,  in 
manv  areas  of  this  countr>'— and  I  do  not 
speak  with  any  acnmonj'  or  in  aw  words 
of  demagoguery,  because  It  performs  a 
vital  sen-ice— failed  to  plan  in  terms  of 
the  needs  of  the  country;  and  today  we 
have  telephone  service,  particularly  on 
the  Eastern  Seaboard,  that  is  inadequate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  has 

expired.  „.„.„„ 

Mr.  HART  Do  I  have  time  remainmg 

on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  there  any  time  at 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
junior   Senator    from    Michigan    has    6 

minutes.  ^    ^^    o 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr  PASTORE.  The  reason  why  i 
look  kindly  upon  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, knowing  all  the  loopholes  involved. 
is  that  customarily  you  have  to  build  a 
generating  plant  either  in  the  wide  open 
spaces  or  in  the  slums.  Let  us  face  It. 
You  do  not  flnd  a  plant  up  there  at  Pox- 
hall  Road.  I  am  not  too  famUlar  with 
that  verv  lovely  neighborhood,  but  they 
t€ll  me 'that  they  have  million-doUar 
houses  there.  You  do  not  see  any  gen- 
erating plant  there.  You  see  them  where 
the  poorer  people  Uve.  If  we  give  the 
utility  company  a  chance  to  build  homes 
for  people  some  place  else,  this  may  be  a 
good  thing,  because  perhaps  we  wiU  be- 
gin to  move  the  poor  away  from  the 
smoke  and  the  stacks  and  the  smell  and 
the  threat  to  the  environment.  In  the 
long  rim.  we  may  be  doing  a  good  thing 
for  the  poor.  That  is  why  I  look  khidly 
upon  the  proposed  legislation. 

This  does  not  exonerate  the  utility 
companies  from  any  sins  of  the  past. 
This  does  not  exonerate  them  from  any 
abuses  in  which  they  have  indulged  In 
the  past.  I  am  not  here  defending  the 
utilities.  But  I  am  saying  that  if  we 
can  do  anjihing  to  help  the  poor  by  al- 
lowing anybody  to  build  homes  for  them. 
I  am  all  for  it.  ,,  ^  ^w 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  glad  I  yielded  the 
additional  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose 
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of  Interrogation  and  information — on  the 
bill? 

The  PRESIDENa  OFFICER.  Time 
from  the  bill  cannot  be  taken  on  the 
amendment.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  3  minutes  remaining  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  glad  to  jield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  stand  here  in  blind  opposition  to  the 
proposed  legislation.  I  am  seeking  infor- 
mation. As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  sym- 
pathy is  for  the  purpose  of  the  measure. 

I  have  listened  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  I  have  read  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF ) ,  and  there  are  questions  which  I 
think  have  to  be  answered.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  asked  one  in  refer- 
ence to  the  rate  structure. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart  > ,  that  Senator  Brock  asked 
the  same  question  in  terms  of  a  state- 
ment, that  the  rate  structure  might  very 
well  be  affected  by  this  new  type  of  in- 
vestment in  housing  by  a  public  utility 
holding  companj-. 

Am  I  correct  that  we  are  talking  about 
holding  companies,  not  utilities? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  blU.  as 
the  Senator  from  Montana  explained, 
for  the  first  time  authorizes  holding  com- 
panies to  engage  in  activities  which  the 
SEC  at  one  time  held  were  authorized 
by  the  utility  holding  company  bill  and 
later  decided  were  not  so  authorized.  We 
are  talking  about  activities  by  holding 
companies. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  by  the  local  util- 
ity but  by  the  holding  company? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

We  are  told,  are  we  not,  that  there 
are  17  multi-State  complicated  holding 
company  corporations  in  America? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  the  private 
utilities. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Not  the  private  utUi- 
ties  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  was  talking  about — con- 
trolled by  the  Public  Service  Commission 
that  served  when  he   was  Governor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wanted  to  get  that 
point  and  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Second,  on  the  rate  structure,  I  have 
great  respect,  as  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Hart)  knows,  for  his  personal 
integrity  and  for  his  knowledge  of  this 
legislation. 

On  the  rate  structure  that  the  utility 
rate  payer — the  customers — ha.s  to  pay, 
am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  the  rate 
structure  for  electricity  or  for  gas  of  a 
pubhc  utility  in  Michigan  or  Minnesota, 
let  us  say,  would  not  be  affected  by  any 
of  the  investments  made  by  this  public 
utility  holding  company  m  housing? 

Mr.  HART.  I  beUeve  that  it  would  not. 
I  base  that  on  subparagraph  ui)  of  the 
committee  amendments  which  are  in- 
tended to  insure  that  the  housing  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  this  bill  would  be 
maintained  on  a  separate  basis.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  amendment  precludes 
ratepayers  from  subsidizing  housing  ac- 
tivities. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator  will 
Indulge  me  for  another  moment,  the 
Senator  from  Montana   <Mr.  Metcalf' 


noted  in  his  statement  that  utilities  can 
make  between  20  and  25  percent  on 
their  equity  annually  through  depre- 
ciation of  housing  subsidiaries.  In  other 
words,  a  kind  of  tax  windfall,  a  kind  of 
profit  windfall.  What  is  the  comment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Hart) 
on  that? 

Mr.  HART.  I  want  to  disassociate  my- 
self, on  that  one  from  the  comment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  quali- 
fied me  as  an  expert.  I  am  tmything  but 
an  expert  in  this  area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Allen)  .  All  time  on  this  amendment  has 
now  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  10  additional 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  on  the 
same  basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  even  though  limited  dividend 
housing  corporations  are  restricted  to  a 
6-percent  dividend,  a  parent  company 
can  take  advantage  of  a  housing  sub- 
sidiary's tax  losses  to  reduce  profits  and 
end  up  with  a  return  on  investment  as 
high  as  20  percent. 

May  I  add  that  this  advantage  is 
available  to  all  housing  sponsors.  This 
was  the  incentive  that  Congress  decided 
was  needed  to  obtain  the  needed  com- 
mitment from  private  enterprise  for  low- 
income  housing.  This  return  is  available 
to  all  sponsors,  whether  utilities,  or 
others.  Utility  participation  does  not  cost 
the  taxpayer  any  more  than  if  another 
private  sponsor  participated.  I  state  that 
on  Information  and  belief. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Would  it  not  be  de- 
sirable for  the  public  utility  holding 
company  to  put  more  and  more  of  this 
equity  capital  into  housing  and  less  and 
less  into  the  electrical  and  gas  utility 
fields? 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  speaks  a  con- 
cern that  we  on  the  committee  felt.  We 
believe  that  by  limiting  the  investment 
permitted  in  any  2-year  period  to  $2 
million,  we  have  built  a  wall  that  will 
prevent  the  exploitation  of  that  tax  ad- 
vantage from  going  wild  and,  at  the 
same  time,  we  will  have  moved  in  a  fash- 
ion which  will  encourage  a  utility  com- 
pany to  go  into  the  housing  business. 

Fairness  requires  me  to  say  that  we 
are  not  lacking  in  sponsors  for  low-  and 
middle-income  housing  projects.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  advertise  this  bill  as 
a  means  of  increasing  housing  consrtuc- 
tion.  The  justification  for  the  exemption 
is  that  this  bUl  permits  those  utility 
companies  which  have  expertise  in  man- 
agement, to  bring  their  talents  into  the 
low-  and  middle-income  housing  field. 

AH  of  the  hearings  that  I  am  aware 
of,  highlighting  the  disaster  in  which 
urban  renewal  and  HUD  are  involved 
in.  make  clear  the  necessity  for  a  man- 
agement presence — not  just  the  initial 
investment  but  a  management  presence 
which  Is  skilled  and  responsible.  The  util- 
ities, since  they  have  to  live  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, if  for  no  other  reason,  but  hope- 
fully because  they  want  to  do  a  decent 
job.  will  provide  management  supervi- 
sion that  will  provide  not  more  housing 
but  better  managed  housing. 


It  is  for  that  reason  we  require  that 
the  ownership  be  retained  for  a  20-year 
period. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  thank  the 
Senator  very  much  for  his  help  and  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  has  any  time  left,  would  he  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield,  if  I  do  have  the 
time. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  In  complete  ac- 
cord with  most  of  the  statements  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart),  and  I  applaud  the  amendments 
put  in  the  bill  to  provide  the  protection 
he  has  pointed  out. 

I  emphasize,  however,  that  these  are 
multi-State  corporations.  They  are  not 
controlled  in  the  local  su-ea.  They  are  not 
even  controlled  in  the  States  involved. 
These  holding  companies  are  controlled 
from  financial  centers  in  Chicago  or  San 
Francisco  or  New  York.  The  argument 
the  Senator  Is  making  for  local  people 
to  participate  in  the  development  of 
housing  in  the  ghetto  areas  or  in  the  low 
income  areas  is  the  very  argimient  that 
argues  against  permitting  huge,  finan- 
cially structxired  corporations  to  partici- 
pate in  management,  in  managing  from 
Michigan  to  Chicago,  or  in  managing 
from  Rhode  Island  to  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  has  expired.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  GHirnM) 
has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire what  time  remains  to  the  two 
Senators  from  Michigan? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  time 
remains  on  the  amendment  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart).  Five 
minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin*. 

On  the  bill  itself,  time  Is  not  trans- 
ferrable  to  the  amendments. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  has  15  minutes  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  has  8  min- 
utes. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
time  remaining  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  unless 
someone  seeks  recognition.  I  would  yield 
back  my  time  on  the  amendment  so  that 
the  amendment  may  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  consimied  or  yielded  back  on 
the  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan «Mr.  Hart)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  is  rec- 
ognized for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  dis- 
cussion has  already,  I  think,  highllghta* 
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the  advantages  that  I  beUeve  are  rep- 
j^nted  by  the  bill  and  the  problems 
-hlch  it  brings  with  it.  .  ...  ♦ 

•^mnit  me  now  to  make  a  statement 
-wrti  was  intended  to  be  my  opening 
Stement  and  which  I  think  Is  respon- 
aie  to  some  of  the  concerns-at  least  it 
SSces  clear  the  purpose  that  is  sought 
rbTachieved  by  the  committee  in  rec- 
ommending enactment  of  tJie  bUl. 

S  1991  is  designed  to  alleviate  na- 
tional housing  problems  by  empowering 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
to  authorize  public  utility  holding  com- 
Danies  to  construct,  own  and  operate 
rurally  assisted  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  housing.  

They  can  do  it  in  two  ways.  They  can 
do  it  either  through  investment  in  a 
housing  subsidiary  of  the  holding-com- 
pany system  or  through  investment  in  in- 
dividual housing  projects  in  which  the 
National  Housing  Partnership,  organized 
under  title  IX  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968  participates. 
The  Public  UtUity  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935  requires  holding-company  ac- 
quisitions to  bear  a  functional  relation- 
ship to  utility  operations.  S.  1991  Intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  would  permit  reg- 
istered holding  companies  to  provide 
housing  for  persons  of  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income housing  within  their  service 
area.  The  bill  contains  numerous  safe- 
guards designed  to  regulate  the  extent 
and  nature  of  this  investment  to  assure 
protection  of  housing  tenants,  utility 
consumers,  and  investors. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  is  facing  a 
housing  problem  of  enormous  proportion. 
We  all  know  about  the  housing  short- 
age.  The   central   residential    cores   of 
many  cities  are  dying.  Billions  have  been 
spent  by  the  Government  and  private 
enterprise  to  reverse  this  alarming  trend. 
In  the  last  2  years  we  have  seen  substan- 
tial Improvement  in  the  number  of  low- 
and   moderate-income    housing    starts. 
Despite  this  effort  it  appears  that  na- 
tional housing  stock  is  continuing  to  de- 
cline faster  in  quality  than  It  increases 
in  quantity.  Many  housing  projects  are 
already  in  financial  default  and  the  num- 
ber is  rapidly  growing.  It  has  become 
clear  that  the  challenge  in  meeting  na- 
tional housing  goals  is  not  In  initial  con- 
struction, but  in  the  ability  to  manage 
and  operate  housing  developments.  The 
critical  key  in  the  achievement  of  na- 
tional housing  goals  is  to  secure  sponsors 
that  can  operate  housing  projects  on  an 
economic   and  socially  successful  basis 
over  a  long  term.  It  appears  to  us  that 
registered  holding  company  utilities  are 
capable  of  being  such  sponsors.  Unless 
we  enact  this  bill,  they  would  nonetheless 
be  precluded. 

The  conunlttee  had  3  days  of  rather 
full  hearings.  Testimony  at  the  exten- 
sive Commerce  Committee  hearings  indi- 
cated that  utilities  have  a  stake  in  the 
continuing  economic  health  of  their 
service  areas,  that  they  have  managerial 
and  financial  resources  needed  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  construc- 
tion and  that  they  are  accustomed  to 
■ubstantlal   regulation   similar   to   that 


present  In  housing  programs.  Conse- 
quently it  appears  that  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantial and  real  contribution  that  utih- 
tles  can  make  toward  solving  the  Na- 
tion's housing  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not.  I  think, 
labeled  as  an  ardent  advocate  and  sup- 
porter in  the  Senate  of  the  causes  of  the 
utilities  in  this  country.  But  I  think  that 
this  bill  provides  the  framework  for  har- 
nessing the  resources  of  holding -com- 
pany systems  to  satisfy  the  national 
need  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  in  the  public  interest. 

I  recognize  that  this  bill,  if  enacted, 
would  be  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935.  The  central  policy  of  that  act  was 
to  prevent  utilities  from  utlizing  their 
monopoly  power  to  diversify  into  other 
areas.  This  bill  should  not  be  construed 
as  evidencing  a  desire  or  intention  to 
depart  from  this  basic  policy  of  the  Hold- 
ing Company  Act.  But  the  Nations  com- 
pelling housing  needs,  the  utilities'  po- 
tentisd  capabihty  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion, and  the  safeguards  contained  in  the 
bill  and  committee  amendments  justify 
this  modification  to  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act. 

The  bill  as  amended  contains  many 
safeguards.  Utility  housing  activities  are 
limited  to  participating  in  federally  as- 
sisted low-  and  moderate-income  hous- 
ing programs  within  the  service  area  of 
the  holding  company  system,  and  not 
new  towns  or  industrial  plants  or  real 
estate  speculation.  The  Securities   and 
Exchange  Commission  would  retain  dis- 
cretion over  whether  to  approve  each 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing  ac- 
tivity. I  have  in  mind  the  thought  that 
if  a  utility's  capacity  to  provide  utility 
service  nalght  be  jeopardized,  the  hous- 
ing application   would  be  denied.   The 
holding-company    system    must    retain 
ownership  for  at  least  20  years  thereby 
preventing  It  from  becoming  simply  an- 
other land  speculator;   the  utility  and 
housing  operations  must  b«  financially 
separated  so  that  one  does  not  subsidize 
the  other;  at  least  one  member  of  the 
hotoslng  subsidiary's  board  of  directors 
is  to  be  selected  by  tenants;    finder 
State  regulation  is  not  preempted  and 
the  housing  investment  Is  limited  to  %2 
million  per  2 -year  peirod. 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  his  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  addition 
the  authority  granted  by  this  bill  shall 
terminate  10  years  from  the  date  of  its 
enactment.  The  committee  believes  that 
it  is  desirable  to  have  a  trial  period  for 
utility  participation  in  housing  activities. 
Near  the  end  of  the  10-year  period  Con- 
gress will  be  able  to  examine  housing 
activities,  evaluate  their  impact  and 
assist  thie  success  of  the  program.  If 
holding  company  participation  has  had 
a  substantial  and  beneficial  impact  on 
meeting  national  housing  needs  without 
coimterbalanclng  adverse  effects,  then 
Congress  may  be  ready  and  willing  to 
renew  this  provision.  If,  on  the  other 


hand,  the  opposite  is  the  case,  then  the 
authority  for  fiulher  holding  comjwjiy 
participation  in  new  housing  projects 
will  cease. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  with  the 
safeguards  the  bill  is  a  good  bill.  It  wotdd 
take  the  utility  companies  up  on  their 
argument  that  it  is  managerial  skill  that 
is  important.  That  is  really  the  principal 
justification  for  granting  the  exemption. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  repwrted  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee  without  a  dissenting 
vote.  Although  he  is  necessarily  absent 
today,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  MACinrsoR)  supports 
the  biU  as  reported. 

I  beUeve  that  with  the  safeguards 
contained  in  the  bill.  Congress  can  re- 
sp<»sibly  and  prudently  grant  this  kind 
of  an  exemption,  an  exemption  to  a  pro- 
hiWtion,  which  prohibition  the  passage 
of  time  has  proved  to  be  very  helpful. 

I  would  like  to  see  what  will  happen. 
I  think  it  is  well  worth  the  risk  for  a  10- 
year  period  to  permit  the  management 
skill  of  these  utility  companies  to  be  ap- 
plied in  meeting  the  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  needs  in  this  country. 
Thus  far  the  track  record  of  most  Fed- 
eral housing  for  low-income  families  is 
wretched.  It  is  wretched  in  part  because 
Congress  underfunded  HUD.  It  Is 
wretched  in  part  because  the  suede- 
shoe  boys  saw  opportunities  that  we  did 
not  anticipate,  and  they  took  advantage 
of  them. 

Also  some  very  sir ''ere  investors  sim- 
ply lacked  the  management  skill.  In  any 
event,  given  the  track  record,  I  would 
suggest  that  we  add  as  available  spon- 
sors the  i»irm.«i  and  the  commitments  of 
these  utility  holding  companies. 

I  would  hope  that  at  the  end  of  the 
10-year  period  our  decision  will  have 
proven  to  be  a  wise  one.  If  it  Is  not,  they 
are  on  notice  that  we  will  not  continue 
this  exemption. 
"  Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time^ 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  dated 
August  12.  1971.  by  Gov.  William  MUh- 
ken.  of  Michigan,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dea«  Sxnatoe  Moss:  I  »m  dellrertng  thta 
letter  to  the  Committee  to  emphasize  my 
strong  support  for  Senate  Bill  19«1.  which 
would  allow  utility  companies  to  engage  In 
the  business  of  development  and  managing 
low-  and  moderate-Income  housing. 

There  la  a  tremendous  bovising  need  In 
MV-.h1g*n.  which  I  eetlmate  to  be  over  600.000 
unlta,  for  famUles  In  the  low-  and  moderate- 
income  range.  In  response  to  this  need,  my 
administration  has  undertaken  the  planning 
of  $1  billion  of  housing  production  \n  Michi- 
gan during  the  lOTO's.  We  have  already  Issued 
SIBO  million  of  Michigan  State  Housing  De- 
velopment Authority  revenue  notes  and 
bonds  to  finance  the  construction  and  mort- 
gages of  the  first  phase  of  oiu*  program. 

Last  year  I  Introduced,  and  t&«  LegSsUture 
enacted,  a  statute  which  would  encourage 
private  companies  to  become  sponsors  and 
managers  at  low-  and  moderate- income 
housing  financed  by  th«  Authority.  To  make 
these  programs  Buooeesrul  In  redeveloping 
reoKtentlal  oppartnnltlea  In  our  dtlee  and 
expand  new  reeldiitlal  facUltle*  acroM  tba 
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8tat«  which  all  of  our  citizens  can  afford.  It  Is 
Imperative  that  the  strongest  sponsors  be 
•nooureged  to  pcu^lclpate. 

I  therefore  strongly  urge  that  Senate  BUI 
1991  be  adopted  by  Congress  so  that  these 
companies  can  sponsor  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  bousing  under  Federal  and  Stale  pro- 
duction programs. 
Sincerely, 

William  O.  Mn.LntEN. 

Governor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  be- 
fore the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  by 
William  Rosenberg,  executive  director  of 
the  Michigan  State  Housing  Development 
Authority,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

STATEilKNT    OF    WILLIAM    G.    ROSENBEBO 

My  name  Is  William  G.  Rosenberg.  I  am 
representing  Governor  William  G.  MUllken 
of  Michigan,  and  am  the  Executive  Director 
Of  the  Michigan  State  Housing  Development 
Authority. 

It  Is  clear  that  a  housing  crisis  exists  In 
this  country.  In  response  to  housing  needs 
la  the  State  of  Michigan,  the  Michigan  State 
Housing  Development  Authority  was  estab- 
lished as  a  state  agency  by  the  Legislature, 
at  a  time  when  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Secretary  George  Bom- 
ney  was  Governor,  to  finance  housing  pro- 
duction for  low  and  moderate  Income  fami- 
lies. Governor  MillUen  has  directed  the  au- 
thority to  finance  50.000  units  of  new  con- 
struction at  an  Investment  of  over  |1  billion 
In  this  decade. 

Last  year,  legislation  was  enacted  to  pro- 
vide the  Authority  with  revenue  bonding 
capacity  of  $300  million  for  Immediate  con- 
struction of  15,000  homes  and  apartments. 
In  addition,  limited  dividend  entitles  were 
qualified  as  sponsors  of  Authority-financed 
housing  as  a  means  of  encouraging  the  pri- 
vate sector-companies  like  Michigan  Consol- 
idated Gas  to  concentrate  in  rehabilitating 
housing  in  the  Inner  city  of  Detroit.  This 
program  will  not  only  add  new  housing,  but 
will  also  create  needed  Jobs  for  community 
residents  Since  the  1970  state  legislation,  the 
Autborlty  has  undertaken  the  planning  and 
construction  of  $160  million  of  housing  for 
8.500  families,  which  will  either  be  occupied 
or  under  construction  by  the  end  of  1071. 
By  the  end  of  1971  the  Authority  expects  to 
be  financing  production  of  homes  at  an  an- 
nual level  approaching  10,000  units. 

As  the  state.  In  many  cases  In  conjunction 
with  federal  programs,  becomes  more  in- 
volved In  thj  housing  area,  we  are  beginning 
to  see  more  clearly  the  tremendous  difficul- 
ties and  expense  of  dealing  with  this  com- 
plex issue.  Inflation  has  affected  the  resi- 
dential construction  Industry  more  than 
most,  causing  labor,  material  and  land  costs 
to  skyrocket;  production  techniques  tu:e 
archaic:  local  governments  are  often  re- 
strictive; Interest  rates  on  mortgages  over 
the  past  three  or  four  years  have  Increased 
20  to  30  % :  property  taxeii  have  Increased  al- 
most 10%  p>er  yeai-;  utility  costs  for  heating 
and  appliances  are  also  rising.  Not  only  are 
the  financial  and  production  problems  real, 
but  the  organization  of  bousing  production 
Involves  Intricate  local  political  arrange- 
ments, as  well  as  attention  to  the  human 
problems  associated  with  making  and  keep- 
ing housing  developments  operational  once 
the  enormous  Investment  of  public  and  pri- 
vate capital  iB  committed. 

Prom  our  vantage  point.  It  Is  very  clear 
that  even  an  enormous  Investment  of  public 
funds  for  housing  wUl  not  necessarily  assure 
that  the  housing  needs  of  our  citizens  will 
be  met.  This  Is  not  to  say.  of  course,  that 
the  problem  can  even  be  approached  with- 
out major  financial  commitments,  but  Lb  to 


emphasize  the  need  to  encourage  greater  In- 
volvement and  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
those  public  and  private  organizations  which 
have  the  resources  and  expertise  to  tackle 
one  of  our  nation's  most  difficult  and  com- 
plex problems. 

The  public's  commitment  Is  reflected  In  a 
variety  of  state,  local  and  federal  efforts,  and 
Is  very  expensive.  Subsidies  are  provided 
through  a  number  of  vehicles,  including: 

(I)  direct  payments  to  low  and  moderate 
income  families  to  offset  high  Interest  costs 
under  the  Section  238  and  235  and  rent 
supplement  programs; 

(II )  welfare  payments  for  housing; 

(III)  low-Income  public  housing  programs; 
(iv)    Income  tax  exemption  Incentives  on 

municipal  bonds  issued  to  flnance  low  and 
moderate  income  housing  programs; 

I  V )  federal  Income  tax  depreciation  write- 
offs which  offset  other  taxable  Income; 

(Vl)  urban  renewal  and  community  plan- 
ning grants;  and 

(vU)  sewer  and  water  system  grants  and 
financing. 

In  addition,  enormous  sums  are  invested 
in  new  school  and  transportation  systems  to 
accommodate  residential  growth. 

Notwithstanding  all  of  this  funding,  our 
nation's  record  In  meeting  the  housing  crisis 
Is  not  attractive.  We  may  question,  of  course, 
whether  the  public  commitment  has  been 
broad  and  Imaginative  enough.  But  even 
within  existing  programs,  enormous  problems 
remain  to  be  solved^-one  of  the  most  critical 
of  which  Is  the  economically  and  socially  suc- 
cessful oi>eratlon  of  housing  developments 
constructed  with  government  assistance.  On 
May  18.  1971  Norman  J.  Watson.  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Housing  Management  at  HtTD. 
detaUed  the  enormous  operating  problems 
that  HUD  was  facing  under  Its  low  and  mod- 
erate income  Section  236  program,  first  en- 
acted In  1968.  Mr.  Watson  reix)rted  that  there 
were  already  117  separate  projects  In  financial 
default,  containing  13.300  homes  costing  $160 
mUUou,  and  that  the  number  was  rapidly 
Increasing.  Mr.  Watson  stated  that  a  major 
reason  for  the  failure  of  these  programs  was 
poor  property  and  financial  management 
after  construction  was  completed.  I  share 
HUD'S  concern  about  the  future  of  these 
programs.  In  assessing  the  essential  skills  In 
shortest  supply.  I  am  forced  to  rank  the 
ability  to  manage  and  operate  these  low  and 
moderate  Income  ho\islng  developments  as 
the  greatest  deficiency. 

As  these  developments  are  privately  owned, 
the  crisis  in  management  and  operation 
points  up  the  need  for  more  experienced  and 
stable  private  sector  Involvement  In  ptibllcly- 
asslsted  housing.  As  the  public  official  respon- 
sible for  directing  Michigan's  Investment  of 
$150  million  a  year  to  provide  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  iious^g  opportunities,  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  extremely  Important  that  govern- 
ment encourage — and  perhaps  even  de- 
mand— that  major  private  Institutions 
familiar  with  matters  affecting  the  public 
interest  and  real  estate  development  bear 
their  fair  share  of  the  responsibility  to  house 
our  citizens.  We  must  attract  and  retain  the 
most  stable  organizations  to  this  task  and  not 
rely  on  real  estate  speculators  or  tax  gim- 
micks to  do  the  Job.  It  Is  because  I  believe 
that  government's  substantial  Investments  In 
housing  programs  require  strong  organiza- 
tions to  sponsor  and  manage  housing  de- 
velopments that  I  strongly  support  legisla- 
tion to  permit  public  utilities  to  sponsor  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing  projects 
financed  under  state  and  federal  programs. 
I  wotUd  request  that  the  committee  include 
In  the  enabling  language,  state  and  local 
programs,  as  well  as  federal  programs,  to 
reflect  the  growing  commitment  of  state  and 
local  governments  In  addressing  the  housing 
crisis. 

The  record  of  Michigan  Consolidated 
Oas  Co.  In  Detroit  has  been  admirable.  Dur- 
ing the  time  they  were  free,  under  earlier 
SEC  rulings,  to  sponsor  low  and  moderate 


Income  housing,  Michigan  Consolidated  ae 
counted  for  a  substantial  percentage  of  the 
production  of  such  housing  in  the  City  of 
Detroit.  The  company  has  been  among  tbl 
most  effective  developers  and  has  shown  Im 
portant   skills   In   establUhlng  relatlonahinl 
with  Inner  city  communities,  complying  wlto 
local,  state   and   federal   rules,   malntalaiae 
fiscal  soundness,  and  managing  the  dev^oB 
ments.  Its  paitlcular  strength  has  been  the 
ability    to   properly   maintain    the   develoo- 
menis  It  sponsors.  *^ 

In  our  Judgment.  utUity  companies  are 
among  the  t>est  sponsors  of  housing.  Their 
concern  Is  not  only  the  general  concern  of 
a  conscientious  citizen,  but  reflects  a  finan- 
cial desire  to  protect  major  permanent  mi 
vestments  already  made  in  the  cities.  They 
have  the  special  skills  to  develop  and  manage 
housing  because  of  strong  experience  in  ml 
estate  and  construction,  and  because  of  their 
expertise  In  dealing  with  government  as  a 
regulated  business.  Of  equal  Importance 
they  have  special  real  property  management 
expertise  due  to  the  very  substantial  mato- 
tenance  efforts  that  are  already  part  of  their 
business  structure. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  again  rerommend  on 
behalf  of  Governor  William  G.  MllUken,  and 
on    behalf   of   the   Michigan   State   Housing 
Development  Authority,  that  Senate  Bill  1991 
be  enacted  to  permit  companies  like  Michigan 
Consolidated  Ga.s  Go.  to  freely  engage  in  the 
development,  construction  and  management 
of   housing    for   low   and    moderate   Income 
families  under  state  and  federal  program. 
William  G.  Rosenberg, 
Executive      Director,      Michigan     State 
Housing   Development   Auttiority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerik 
will  report  the  amendment. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  2,  beginning  on  line  20.  strike  all 
down  through  line  3  on  page  3  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  full  original  ownership  of  each  hous- 
ing project  shall  be  retained  for  at  least 
twenty  years  from  the  date  of  first  tenant 
occupancy,  provided  that  transfer  prior  to 
twenty  years  may  be  made  (a)  to  a  local 
nonprofit  or  cooperative  organization  If  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  certifies  and  gives  the 
reasons  therefor  that  such  an  oz^anlzatlon 
is  likely  to  operate  the  housing  project 
equally  well  or  In  an  improved  manner, 
on  a  financially  sound  basis,  and  with  pro- 
visions to  assure  satisfactory  maintenance 
on  a  long-term  basis,  or  (b)  upon  a  show- 
ing to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission by  such  company  of  serious  financial 
harm  threatening  the  ability  of  the  holding- 
company  system  to  render  satlslactory  utility 
service  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  chair 
inquiries  of  the  Senator  from  Michigac 
if  this  is  the  amendment  on  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
on  which  the  30  minutes  has  been 
allotted. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  is.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan has  pointed  out  In  a  very  excellent 
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rtatement.  this  legislation  comes  about 
M  aTesult  of  the  rulings  made  by  the 
ScuriUes  and  Exchange  Commission 
^  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Srtrlct  of  Columbia.  At  one  Point  the 
S^found  that  holding  companies  that 
«S*  to  develop  low  income  housing  actu- 
^had  authority  to  do  so  but  later,  on 
JSonsideration.  they  reversed  them- 
XTon  a  question  of  sUtutory  mter- 
SeUtiou.  n  the  SEC  had  not  reversed 
Self  a  company  today  would  be  able 
totr'ansfer  such  a  project  before  re- 
Sinms  '^  ^or  20  years  to  a  nwiproflt 
organization  upon  approval  b>  HUEK 

Now  m  seeking  to  put  adequate  safe- 
J^ds'in  this  legislaUon.  the  committee 
Sder  the  leadership  of  the  senior  Sen- 
S  from  Michigan,  has  written  ma 
nmnber  of  safeguards  which  are  ad- 
dressed to  several  concerns  raised  on  the 
floor  todav  and  during  the  hearings. 

One  of  the  so-called  safeguards,  writ- 
ten into  this  bill  is  that  a  utility  corn- 
Sir  which  exercises  this  authority 
trould  have  to  retain  the  project  for  20 
Zrs  and  could  not  transfer  its  interest 
Prior  to  the  end  of  this  time  period  un- 
less utility  operations  were  endangered. 
My  concern  is  that  this  restriction  may 
BO  too  far  and  inhibit  companies  which 
have  the  capital  and  expertise  from  go- 
ing ahead  and  building  low  income  hous- 
tag  n  this  happens,  then  we  are  going 
through  a  futile  exercise  in  passing  this 

''^ause  of  certain  tax  considerations 
which  have  been  alluded  to,  there  is  a 
built-in  incentive  for  a  utility  coDipany 
to  retain  control  of  housing  projects  for 
at  least  10  years. 

Incidentally,  in  connection  with  tax 
considerations  and  the  earUer  colloquy 
between  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan.  I  would  Uke  to 
read  into  the  Record  a  recommendation 
from  the  1968  report  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Urban  Problems,  which 
was  appointe<'.  by  President  Johnson. 
That  Commission's  recommendation  In- 
cludes this  statement: 

Prompt  revision  of  the  Federal  Income  tax 
laws  to  provide  Increased  incentives  for  In- 
vestment in  low-  and  moderate-Income  hous- 
ing, relative  to  other  real  estate  Investment, 
where  such  housing  Is  govemmentaUy  subsi- 
dised and  Involves  a  legal  limit  upon  the  al- 
lowable return  on  investor's  equity  capital. 
Specifically  we  propose  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  be  amended  to  provide  espe- 
cially favorable  treatment  (whether  through 
preferential  depreciation  allowances  or 
through  Investment  credits)  for  Inveetmenta 
made  under  a  govemmentaUy  aided  limited- 
profit  programs  for  the  construction  and  re- 
habilitation of  low-  and  moderate-Income 
housing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
followed  that  recommendation  and  bet- 
ter tax  incentives  for  the  construction  of 
low-insome  housing  have  been  provided, 
but  unfortunately  these  programs  have 
not  always  worked.  There  have  been 
scandals  and  Detroit  Is  an  unfortunate 


example  of  an  area  where  these  pro- 
grams have  not  worked. 

As  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  indicated,  one  of  the 
things  that  is  needed  is  more  expert 
management  in  many  of  these  projects. 
Fortunately,  the  utiUty  companies  have 
an  interest  and  they  have  the  manage- 
ment which  would  help  in  making  it  pos- 
sible to  develop  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come housing  in  the  inner  city. 

But  in  order  to  see  this  management 
capability  actually  utilized.  I  beheve  we 
need  to  provide  a  little  more  flexibility 
in  one  provision  of  the  committee  bill. 
Under  my  amendmoit  a  utility  which 
developed  a  housing  project  would  be 
required  to  retain  full  original  owner- 
ship for  at  least  20  years,  provided  that 
transfer  prior  to  20  years  could  be  made 
only  under  the  following  Umited  circum- 
stances: 

"(a)  to  a  local  nonprofit  or  cooperative 
organization  IT  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
certifies  and  gives  the  reasons  therefore  that 
such  an  organization  Is  likely  to  operate  the 
housing  project  equaUy  weU  or  In  an  Im- 
proved manner,  on  a  financially  sound  baals, 
and  with  provisions  to  assure  satisfactory 
maintenance  on  a  long-term  basis,  or  (b) 
upon  a  showing  to  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  by  such  company  of 
serious  financial  harm  threatening  the 
abUlty  of  the  holding-compcmy  system  to 
render  satisfactory  utUlty  service  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development;" 


Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  a  Senator 
who  reads  the  language  of  this  amend- 
ment will  see  that  it  is  carefully  worded 
and  carefully  limits  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
tenants  of  a  housing  project,  for  example, 
to  form  an  organization  and  to  purchase 
or  acquire  ownership  of  their  own  hous- 
ing project. 

Under  the  present  bill,  as  amended  by 
the  committee,  they  could  not  do  that  be- 
cause the  utility  company  would  be  re- 
quired to  retain  ownership  for  20  years. 
I  believe  that  this  proposed  amendment 
would  provide  more  Incentive  for  utility 
companies  to  build  houshig  without  sacri- 
ficing the  objective  of  providing  well- 
maintained  housing  on  a  long-term  basis. 
Mr.  President.  I  think  the  amendment 
is  worthy  of  adoption  by  the  Senate.  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  amendment,  which  I  op- 
pose. I  rather  agree  with  my  colleague 
from  Michigan  that  it  would  provide 
greater  incentives  for  utilities  to  get  in 
this  business,  but  for  the  wrong  reasons. 
The  quicker  they  can  turn  it  over  the 
larger  is  the  return  to  them.  As  they 
presented  their  case  to  us  initially,  in 
seeking  this  exemption,  the  strongest 
justification  they  cited  was,  "We  can 
manage  this  property  better  than  other 
housing  sponsors — permit  us  to  construct 
and  to  manage  these  low-Income  housing 
units  and  you  will  ha-ve  much  more  sat- 
isfactory housing  for  poor  people  In  this 
country." 

Now.  they  cannot  have  It  both  wasre. 
They  cannot  say  the  justification  for  the 


exemption  is  that  "we  will  be  skilled 
housing  managers"  and  then  say.  "but 
if  we  can  convince  HUD  that  a  ten- 
ant's cooperative  will  do  as  good  or  a  bet- 
ter job,  we  will  get  out."  But  by  putting 
these  utilities  on  notice  that  they  must 
retain  ownership  for  20  years,  without 
any  ands,  ifs,  or  buts — unless  the  proj- 
ect is  such  a  flnanciai  hability  that  the 
SEC  is  persuaded  that  il  jeopardizes  their 
ability  to  provide  adequate  utihty  serv- 
ice—a point  on  which  the  bill  as  reported 
agrees  with  this  amendment — I  believe, 
that  initial  construction  will  be  of  high 
quality  and  the  utility  will  have  a  real 
incentive  for  proper  management. 

Again,  the  basic  justification  for  this 
exception  to  the  Pubhc  Uuhty  Holding 
Company  Act  is  the  utihtes'  claim  that 
they  can  do  a  better  job  on  managing 
these  projects. 

This  amendment  would  provide  a 
means  for  the  utihties  to  escape  this  con- 
tinuing responsibility.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  find  a  nonprofit  organization 
to  take  over  a  project.  But  most  nonprofit 
organizations  lack  the  resources  or  ex- 
perience to  properly  manage  a  housing 
project.  Nonprofit  organizations  have 
not  had  a  good  record  of  successful  hous- 
ing operation. 

In  the  language  of  the  amendment,  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  would  have  to  make 
a  finding  that  a  tenant  group  or  a  non- 
profit group  could  do  as  good  or  a  bet- 
ter job  than  the  utility. 

In  light  of  the  large  number  of  de- 
faults in  housing  projects,  I  am  not  per- 
suaded HUD  has  the  capacity  to  make 
that  judgment.  At  least,  judging  their 
record  thus  far,  they  have  a  difttciilt 
time  making  an  accurate  forecast  of 
management  abiUty.  HUD  certification 
is  no  assurance  of  successful  housing  op- 
eration of  such  a  project  in  the  future. 

ConsequenUy,  Mr.  President,  though  I 
am  willing  to  concede  that  it  will  lessen 
the  Incentive  of  utilities  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  exemption  we  are  providing. 
It  will  protect  agsdnst  some  of  the  abuses 
that  we  are  on  notice  occurred  on  these 
projects,  and  it  vrill  take  them  up  on  their 
representation  that,  above  all  else.  It  is 
their  management  presence  which  wiU 
Insure  better  housing  for  the  low-  and 
middle-Income  famihes  in  this  coimtry. 
They  have  the  skills.  All  right,  if  they 
want  the  exemption,  let  them  operate 
housing  at  least  for  the  time  that  the  bill 
provides — 20  years. 

I    hope   the   Senate   will   reject   the 
amendment.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 

my  time.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.   Mr.  President.  I  am 

prepared  to  yield  back  my  time  and  vote. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

senior  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  me 

2  or  3  minutes? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  such  time  to  the 
Senator  as  he  may  want. 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  applaud  the  committee  for  holding 
thorough  hearings,  for  listening  to  wit- 
nesses on  both  sides,  and  for  adopting  s 
series  of  amendments  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  so  ably  and  co- 
gently described  In  his  opening  state- 
ment. Every  one  of  those  amendments  is 
needed  in  order  to  protect  certain  areas 
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that  I  had  raised  In  my  testimony  In  my 
opposition  to  this  bill  and  that  of  other 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee raised  in  opposition. 

So  I  thlnJc  the  committee  did  an  excel- 
lent Job.  I  applaud  tt  i  committee  for  the 
adoption  of  these  aaiendments,  and  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  which  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Michigan  seelcs  to 
strike. 

I  am  not  in  complete  accord  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  that  this 
is  the  way  to  find  better  managerial  abil- 
ity. I  will  have  more  to  say  about  that 
later.  But  when  we  are  passing  this  spe- 
cial Interest  legislation  on  behalf  of  17 
large,  multi-State  corporations,  we  must 
be  very  careful  to  be  sure  that  in  eroding 
an  act  that  has  been  on  the  books  as 
long  as  the  Wheeler-Rayburn  Act  has 
been,  we  do  have  the  protection  that  the 
committee  decided  was  so  necessary  to 
surround  this  exemption. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject 
further  erosion  of  the  act  and  to  support 
the  committee  in  its  series  of  amend- 
ments.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  mv  Ume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  is  yielded  back.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  'Mr.  Grifpin).  The  clerk  will 
please  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson  >,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
•  Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana 'Mr.  Ellknber),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  'Mr.  Pulbright),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  iMr.  Gambrell),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel ' .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  fMr.  Harris),  the 
Saiator  from  Washington  <Mr.  Macnu- 
sow>,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern>  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  'Mr.  Moittoyai,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  'Mr.  mtrsKiE),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Islant  'Mr.  Pell>,  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  »Mr.  Sparkman> 
are  necessarily  absmt. 

I  further  announced  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Jordan)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present 
and  votmg.  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton 'Mr.  Macnusoni  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  iMr.  Ellender)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  iMr.  Baker*. 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr  Coop- 
er), the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
t  Mr.  Cotton*  .  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Goldwater  < .  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  'Mr.  Hatfield) .  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  iMr.  Hruska).  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  'Mr.  Javits),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Miller',  the 
Senator  from  IllinoLs  (Mr.  Percy',  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott ) . 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Taft) 
are  necessarily  absent. 


The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT'  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
( Mr.  Cook  ' ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Saxbei  are  detained  on  oflQcial 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

[No.  294  Leg] 
YEAS— 27 


Mten 

Dole 

Pearson 

Allen 

Daminick 

Roth 

Allcitt 

Pannln 

SUffcrd 

Beall 

Grlffln 

Stevens 

Bellmen 

Qumey 

Talmadge 

Bennett 

Hsnaen 

Thurmond 

BoggB 

Jordan. Idaho 

Tower 

Buckley 

Mathlas 

Welcker 

Curtis 

Packwood 
NATS— 44 

Young 

Bayh 

Peng 

Mend  ale 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Moss 

Bible 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Brooke 

HcUlngs 

Paste  re 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Rancolph 

Harrj-  F 

Jr.    Inouye 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jackscn 

Schwelker 

Caae 

Kennedy 

Smith 

Chiles 

Long 

Spong 

Church 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Cranston 

McCleUan 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Symington 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Ervin 

Metcalf 

WUllams 

NOT  VOTING— 29 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

Montoya 

Baker 

Gravel 

Mundt 

Brock 

Harris 

Muskte 

Cannon 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Cook 

Hruska 

Percy 

Cooper 

Javits 

Saxbe 

Cotton 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Scclt 

Ellender 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

FvU  bright 
Gambrell 

McGovem 

Miller 

Taft 

So  Mr.  Griffin's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TUNNEY  Mr  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
b-  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  18.  Insert  the  folowlng: 

■iv)  each  such  company  shall  assure  that 
adequate  housing  opportunities  are  made 
available  for  the  elderly  In  projects  owned  or 
operated  by  such  company;". 

Renumber  succeeding  clauses  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  TUNNEY,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  Church)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce has  reported  favorably  S.  1991, 
in  order  to  assist  in  meeting  national 
housing  goals  by  authorizing  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  to  permit 
companies  subject  to  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  to  provide 


housing  for  persons  of  low  and  moderate 
income. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  al- 
low public  utility  companies  to  partici- 
pate in  programs  such  as  the  National 
Corporation  for  Housing  Partnerships 
and  to  form  "limited  dividend"  corpo- 
rations authorized  by  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  in  order  to  assist  local  communi- 
ties to  provide  adequate  housing. 

The  bill  was  made  necessary  by  a 
series  of  rulings  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  and  the  courts 
which  currently  prevent  such  participa- 
tion. 

In  March  of  1969,  the  SEC,  by  a  di- 
vided vote,  held  that  the  participation 
by  a  holding  company  subsidiary  in  low- 
and  moderate-Income  housing  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  satis- 
fied the  statutory  standards  of  the  Hold- 
ing Company  Act. 

However,  in  a  later  ruling  on  the  same 
question  the  SEC  again  by  a  cljsely  di- 
vided vote  reversed  its  position.  This 
decision  was  upheld  by  the  District  of 
C  lumbia  circuit  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  on  April  16,  1971.  But  in  uphold- 
Ini  the  ruling  the  court  praised  the  ef- 
fjits  of  utility  companies  in  reacting 
positively  to  the  need  for  reconstruction 
of  inner  cities  and  suggested  that  Con- 
gress take  appropriate  action. 

The  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment have  met  the  suggestion  of 
the  court  in  drafting  and  developing  S. 
1991.  I  commend  them  for  a  job  well 
done. 

I  believe  that  one  additional  change 
remains  imperative.  I  believe  that  no 
legislation  of  this  nature  can  ignore  our 
senior  citizens.  I  believe  that  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  assure  that,  in  pro- 
grams such  as  this,  adequate  assurances 
are  provided  for  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 

It  has  long  been  evident  that  our  Na- 
tion's senior  citizens  desperately  need 
better  housing.  The  inadequate  and  un- 
acceptable housing  conditions  which 
plague  the  elderly  of  this  land  sharply 
discourage  the  elderly  in  their  fight  for 
respectability. 

Dilapidated  and  frequently  dangerous 
dwellings  house  almost  30  percent  of 
America's  senior  citizens.  In  Los  Angeles 
alone,  over  20,000  elderly  are  living  In 
outdated  and  unsafe  housing.  The  prob- 
lem is  clear.  There  is  not  enough  ade- 
quate housing  available  for  America's 
citizens,  and  as  a  result,  the  elderly,  be- 
cause of  their  retirement  incomes,  are 
pushed  into  the  only  structures  they  can 
afford:  Frequently,  these  are  irmer-clty 
tenements  and  broken-down  hovels. 

Too  few  people  realize  that  slum  con- 
ditions too  often  characterize  the  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly.  The  old  are  often  Just 
another  group  of  the  poor.  Their  houses 
are  inadequate.  Something  must  be  done 
to  help  them. 

Housing  that  can  be  afforded  by  the 
elderly  must  be  made  available.  We  can- 
not allow  our  older  citizens  to  exist  In 
dangerous  dwellings  that  frequently 
house  misery  and  loneliness.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  Nation  can  provide  safe 
and  adequate  housing  for  all  Its  citizens 
if  It  would  commit  Itself  to  that  goal. 
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^«;ortln«ly.  I  believe  that  It  is  to- 

t^T^^KOZt  that  adequate  atten- 

5Si^ f  JSi^dTthls  bill  on  the  housing 

'-^SjSS'^ent.  I  am  offering 
JS^^^t  to  S.  IMl.  That  amend- 
Sit^^Sdadd  a  iMrovlsion  to  the  m 
Sch  would  assure  that,  in  housing  de- 
!2«Sd  nursuant  to  the  provision  of  this 
J^ti^^^^  opportunities  are 
'^^Sfor  theelderly.  It  would  commit 
SS^Say  opSatog  under  t^e  pro- 
*£^  tS  biUtoconsider  the  houdng 
JJ^Tof  our  senior  citizens  and  to  help 

'^^(mT^Mt-  President.  I  beUeve 
thifSfffluon  to  8.  1991  y^^^^ 
^^t  need.  It  will  help  the  Nati^ 
Ir^^Dond  to  the  unmet  and  unsatisfied 
tSneSsoi  some  of  her  most  valued 
SSKd  persons,  her  older  cit^e^ 

I  hope  and  expect  that  my  coUeagues 
«<ii  RUDDort  this  amendment. 
^Mr  OTU^-  ^-  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.TUNNFY.Iyleld.  *  .     .„„ 

Mr  CHURCH.  I  simply  want  to  say 
that'l  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Uie 
Sguxnent  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
fSin  California,  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
wiU  see  fit  to  adopt  this  am^taien^ 

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time?  . 

Mr  HART  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
mentproposed  by  the  Senator  *rom  CaU- 
fomU  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
makes  exceUent  sense.  In  my  opinion.  I 
fed  that  it  does  reflect  the  unanimous 
sentiment  of  this  body.  After  we  have  a 
reaction  from  my  colleague  from  Mich- 
igan I  would  suggest  that  It  be  accepted. 
Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly concur  that  this  amendment 
would  be  an  improvement  on  the  legjs- 
laUoo.  I  suspect  and  I  would  hope  that 
senior  citizens  would  be  given  ctm- 
sideration  even  in  the  absence  of  such 
a  proposal,  but  I  think  that  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
frwn  California  (Mr.  Tunott)  cer- 
tainly would  carry  out  the  Intent  of  the 
legislation,  and  I  beUeve  that  it  should 
beaccepted.  ^      ^„    _ 

I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  President,  while  I 
have  the  floor— and  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  say  later — that  even  thotigh  the 
amendment  I  offered  would  have  pro- 
Tided  greater  flexibility  and  more  incen- 
tive for  the  construction  of  low  income 
housing  in  the  Inner  city  than  will  be 
the  case  now  that  the  amendment  has 
been  rejected,  I  still  will  be  for  the  bill. 
Moreover,  I  hope  that  after  we  adopt  the 
amendmwit  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  relating  to  senior 
citizens,  we  will  pass  this  measure.  I  am 
strongly  for  It  and  my  amendment  was 
only  Intended  to  be  an  improvement  to 
provide  greater  Incentive  for  housing 
participation  by  public  utilities.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  it  was  not  adopted,  but 
this  is  still  baadcally  good  leglslaUon 
vhldi  should  be  enacted  by  Congress 
this  year. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senators  from  Michigan  for  accept- 
ing the  amendment,  suid  I  yield  back  the 

remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  All  time 
cffl  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

CXVIII 1566— Part  19 


The  questioo  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  fnan  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  TuKintT). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back  on  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  8  minutes.  *,,.*« 
Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opixKltiOTi  to  8.  1991. 

The  background  of  this  propoeeQ 
amendment  of  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  is  this:  A  sinailar 
amendmait  was  added  onto  the  1970 
housing  bill,  without  hearings  and  w 
quietly  that  at  least  four  members  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee told  me  they  were  unaware  of  it. 
It  was  passed  the  day  after  it  was  re- 
ported, by  a  senate  unaware  of  ite  Im- 
pUcations.  Thanks  to  efforts  of  Chair- 
man Patmak  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  other  Members 
of  the  House,  where  no  hearings  had 
been  held,  it  died  in  conference. 

My  floor  amendment  to  d«ete  ine 
amendment  in  1970  loet  by  a  division 
vote  Last  year  the  identical  bill  was  re- 
introduced and  referred  to  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  which  did  conduct 
thorough  hearings. 

Printed  hearings  became  avaUa^le 
only  today.  Therefore,  Members  probaWy 
have  not  reed  the  strong  testhnony 
against  abandonment  of  the  principal 
which  Congress  established  to  the 
Wheeler-Rayburn  Act.  Senator  Wheeler 
was  floor  manager  of  the  bill  and  he 
stated  the  principle  succinctly: 

Utlltty  holding  companlee  shall  confliuj 
themselves  to  gaa  and  electric  Benrtce  ana 
not  ctmtlnue  to  mix  into  all  mmanan  of 
other  buBliii 


So  Members  probably  have  not  read 
the  testhnony  of  Dr.  Clay  Cochran,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  National  Rur^ 
Housing  Alliance,  and  his  suggested 
housing  alternative,  employed  by  Duke 
Power  Co.  Members  have  not  seen  the 
charts  regarding  holding  company  sub- 
sidiaries prepared  by  Angus  McDonadd. 
Nor  have  they  read  the  profoimd  testi- 
mony of  Prof,  wmiam  Melody  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  spelled 
out  the  adverse  effects  of  such  an  amend- 
mait on  competition  and  regulation. 

This  bill  has  been  merchandized  as  a 
method  of  assisting  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  programs.  As  the  hear- 
tog  record  will  show,  utility  ofllcialB  and 
regulators  state  that  utilities  can  make 
between  20  and  25  percent  on  their 
equity  annually,  through  dejareciatioo  of 
these  housing  stAridlaries.  The  commit- 
tee amendment  does  not  change  that 
feature  of  the  program.  No  one  haa  yet 
been  able  to  explain  to  me  how  decreas- 
ing utility  taxes  translates  into  low-coet 
houstng. 


Nor  has  there  been  any  shortage  of 
proepective  sponsors  for  moderate-  and 
low -cost  housing.  The  shortage,  as  toe 
oonunittee  report  states,  has  been  ooe 
of  Government  funds.  And  Oovemment 
funds  are  decreased  by  broadening  the 
area  of  allowed  depreciation  available  to 
holding  aanpanies  under  the  terms  of 

this  bin. 

A  "sweetoier"  added  by  the  commit- 
tee provides  that  a  tenant  may  serve  on 
the  board  of  the  holding  company's  hous- 
ing subsidiary.  I  trust  that  all  Members 
understand  how  all  subsidiaries  of  hold- 
ing companies  are  controlled  from  the 

top  down.  .        _..      w 

Middle  South  runs  ita  gulf  coast  sub- 
sidiaries from  New  York.  American  Elec- 
tric Power  nms  its  Midwest  subaWiarles 
from  New  York.  Central  and  Southwest, 
a  Delaware  holding  company,  runs  its 
Texas  Oklahoma,  and  Louisiana  subsidi- 
aries "from  Chicago.  Holding  company 
ownership  of  housing  subsldUries  will 
simply  insure  that  the  landlwd  Is  far  re- 
moved   and    weU    Insulated    from    the 

tcnsuit. 

The  bill  provides  for  three  possible 
types  of  regulation,  by  Stote  housing  reg- 
ulation agencies,  of  which  there  are  few. 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Securittee  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  That  type  of  regu- 
latiMi  is  sufBcientiy  diffuse  to  assure  that 
there  will  be  no  regulation.  And  that  non- 
regulation  is  underpinned  by  the  amax- 
iag  finding  of  the  Commerce  Committee. 
sUted  aa  page  9  of  Its  r«»ort  an  the  bill, 
that  HUD  and  the  SEC  can  administer 
the  bill  "without  additional  personnri  or 

funding." 

Mr  President,  what  this  all  means  is 
that  if  we  enact  this  legislation  tlie  utility 
will  do  the  regulating.  As  the  committee 
report  points  out,  on  page  six: 

trmittaa  poflMsa  Kignlflcast  experttae  In 
dealing  wltii  govenmientai  r«g\ila«o««. 

The  utihtiee  ahready  have  HUD  under 
firm  regulation  in  connection  with  this 
bill  You  can  see  from  my  testimony  and 
inserts  at  the  hearing  how  the  memo- 
randum of  Hugh  C.  Daly,  executive  vice 
president  of  Michigan  Consolidated  Gas 
Co  became  the  HUD  memorandtmi.  vir- 
tually word  for  word,  complete  with 
identical  grammatical  wrors. 

I  can  well  imagine  the  difficulty  which 
a  fuel  supplier,  if  not  associated  with  the 
utility  housing  sponsor,  will  have  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill.  It  i;wt>vldes  that 
"the  hearing  and/or  cooling  system  se- 
lected shall  be  that  system  which  Is  moet 
economical,  considering  all  relevant 
fakctors." 

Piobaldy  the  most  relevant  factor  is 
that  the  utility  sponsor  will  be  in  on  the 
project  from  the  beginning.  ThAt  utility 
subsidiary  will  be  able  to  juggle  costs  so 
that  It  can  appear  to  offer  a  better  deal 
than  a  possible  competitor.  Additionally, 
the  utihty  sponsor  will  have  a  day-to-day 
working  rriatlonshlp  with  his  HUD  "reg- 
ulators"; a  distinct  advantage  over  an 
outside  oompetitor.  And  HUDi,  of  course. 
will  not  have  any  additional  staff  or 
funds  for  Independent  comparison. 

Atixxney  General  Klelndlenst,  in  his 
favorable  report  on  ttoe  bill,  mpearlng 
on  page  13  of  the  committee  reiwrt. 
spetiika  brav^  <rf  the  "appropriate  exer- 
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ci«  oX  the  regulatory  power  grants  to  the 
SecuriUes  and  Exchange  Commission  by 
the  bUl  "  More  authority;  and  no  money. 
lor  the  Commission  which  only  this  year 
imUated  divestiture  proceedings  against 
a  utility  holding  company  under  author- 
ity it  has  had  for  34  years,  but  which 
has  not  been  used  because  of  a  shortage 

oL  funds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
print«d  in  the  Record  an  editor.al  from 
Electrical  World  on  this  point.  It  may- 
help  the  tenant  member  of  the  board  ot 
duectors  of  some  utility  housing  sub- 
sidiary undersrtand  the  charade  of  mean- 
ingless regulaUon  in  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcord, 
as  follows. 

(Prom  Electrical  World.  Aug.  1.  1873] 
SBC    KxKiOaxs    DrfSMtrcoKts 
Wn«n  the  S«curltlw  &  Exchange  Commls- 
tlon  ordered  a  hearing  to  determine  whether 
DeUnarva  Power  &  Ught  Co  should  retain 
both  lt«  electric  and  gas  operations,  the  Com - 
mlaalon's  Division   of   Corporate  Regulation 
began  to  step  up   Its  enforcement  of  regn- 
la^  public  utUlty  holding  companlee  again 
Under  the  1936  Public  Utility  Holding  Co 
Act    SBC  has  the  power  ot  decide  whether 
reimlated  holding  companies  may  hold  both 
gu  and  electric  systems.   AccordUig   to  the 
Uw    which  has  been  in  force  since  Jan.  31. 
1W8    a   regulated    Uiterstate   hoIdUig    com- 
oany  may  operate  one  utUlty  system,  either 
ks  or  electric.  But  it  must  have  approval 
from   the   3EC   to   operate   both.  There   are 
only  four  combined  electric-gas  8EC  regu- 
Uted    utility   holding    companies   that   now 
are    interstate— Delmarva;    Northeast    Utlll- 
tlee-    Middle  South  UtUltles  Inc.:    and  New 
England  Baectrlc  System,  on  an  SEC  order, 
dueeted  four  out  of  eight  of  Its  gas  nrms 
»nd  la  seeking  to  divest  the  rest. 

It  Is  fair  to  assume  that  SEC  wUl  look  Into 
the  other  two  companies  Among  the  subjects 
the  agency  Intends  to  explore  Is  the  question 
of  conglomerates  that  own  regulated  gas 
and  electric  companlea. 

PoJlowlng  a  number  of  conglomerate 
acqulaltlons.  which  SBC  OKed.  large  com- 
panlee have  emerged  which  own  subsldlar>- 
eas  and  electric  companies,  according  to 
aoxiroes.  SEC  approval,  however,  was  con- 
tingent on  dlveeture  of  either  gas  or  electric 
operations.  If  these  conglomerates  agreed, 
but  they  have  been  noticeably  alow  In  acting 
out  the  agreements.  Since  Congress  has  now 
beefed  up  the  SEC's  Division  of  Corporate 
Regulation,  conformity  with  the  regulations 
la  expected  to  be  more  quickly  enforced. 

Nevertbeleas.  dlvesture  hearings  before  the 
SBC  have  been  very  slow  Delmarva.  for  in- 
stance, admits  that  It  has  known  for  years 
that  It  would  be  subject  to  hearings.  "We've 
known  the  company  might  receive  consid- 
eration, and  we've  been  expecting  to  hear." 
says  James  L.  Hammond.  Delmarva's  finan- 
cial vice  president.  "But  we  had  no  Idea  It 
would  happen  now  Ifs  no  surprise,  but  It  s 
quite  a  shock."  With  a  very  small  stall.  Its 
taken  the  SBC  35  years  to  get  around  to 
Delmarva. 

The  laat  divestiture  hearing  before  the 
SEC  began  In  1967  against  New  England 
Electric  System.  NEBS  was  finally  forced  to 
divest  Itself  of  Its  gas  activities  to  keep  its 
electric  operations.  The  case,  though,  went 
all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  was 
not  setUed  untU  19«8.  SBC  has  neter  loet  a 
eaae  under  the  1936  law.  NKEB  stUl  owns 
Mystic  Vailey  Oas  Co..  North  Shore  Gas  Co  . 
Lawrence  Oas  Co..  and  Lynn  Oas  Co. 

If  Dalmarva  coxild  prove,  however,  that  It 
would  lOM  Bubatantlal  revanue  if  It  were  not 
to  continue  as  a  combined  gas  and  electric 
system,   it   would   survive   the   SEC    test.   It 


operates  a  gas  system  in  WUmlngton  as  well 
as  electric  iransmlsalon  and  generating  op- 
erations on  the  penlnatila  formed  by  Dela- 
ware and  parts  of  Maryland  and  VU-gUila 

Some  21%  of  Delmarvas  1970  operating 
revenues  came  from  gas.  If  forced  to  divest, 
the  company  would  be  expected  to  rid  itself 
of  that  operation.  And  It  could  be  spun  off 

easily 

It  could  stUl  be  some  years  before  that 
happens.  If  the  SEC  rules  against  Delmarva. 
the  company  could  appeal.  If  the  appeal  falls. 
It  could  go  to  court.  If  the  company  stlU  loses. 
It  would  have  a  year  to  divest  Itself  of  Its 
gas  operations,  and  even  then  ask  for  a  year 
of  grace  to  complete  dlvesture. 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday.  Representative  Vanik  of 
Oiuo  told  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
how  companies  disregard  SEC  rules,  re- 
fusing even  to  tell  the  straight  story  on 
taxes  which  they  pay.  And  some  Mem- 
bers may  recall  that  a  few  weeks  ago  I 
placed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Chair- 
man C^i.ey  of  the  SEC  who  told  me  that 
his  Commission  did  not  even  know  who 
the  top  stockholders  in  major  corpora- 
tions are.  My  own  studies  have  shown 
that  banks  have  a  greater  concentration 
of  stock  in  holdmg  companies — and  it  is 
usually  stock  which  banks  vote — than  is 
reported  to  Grovemment  regulators.  I 
menuon  this  in  connection  with  the  com- 
mittee's argument,  on  page  6  of  the  re- 
port, that  -utilities  also  have  access  to 
money,  often  at  lower  rates  of  interest 
than  small  construction  companies." 

Tlie  committee  has  stated  a  fact.  But 
should  the  Senate  increase  the  problems 
for  small  builders  by  permitting  privi- 
leged and  huge  corporations  tc  move  into 
their  business''  Is  that  the  direction  in 
which  the  committee  wants  the  Congress 
to  go?  If  it  is.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
small  businessmen  and  builders  should 
become  aware  of  this  developm«it  prior 
to  Senate  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  remember  how,  2  years 
ago,  prior  to  the  debate  on  the  similar 
bUl,  I  walked  to  the  Senate  Chambers 
that  evening  through  corridors  that 
were  darkened  because  of  the  brownout. 
It  was  June,  and  the  electric  utilities 
were  having  great  difRculty  keeping  their 
system  going.  Toaay  we  are  in  a  similar 
situation.  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  others  are  talk- 
ing about  the  likelihood  of  brownouts 
and  blackouts  Utility  companies  have 
plenty  to  do  already.  There  is  no  need 
for  them  to  engage  in  enterprises  which 
may  damage  small  competitors  and 
make  more  of  a  mockery  of  regulation 
while  depleting  the  Treasury  through 
construction  of  tax-loes  housing.  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  issues  In 
the  proposed  legislation  already  have 
been  dlscussev""  as  part  of  the  amendment 
that  was  submitted  and  part  of  some  of 
the  previous  statements  that  have  been 
made. 

I  compliment  and  applaud  the  com- 
mittee. Thorough  hearings  were  held. 
Skilled,  Interested,  and  concerned  per- 
sons presented  testimony  on  both  sides. 
Amendments  that  were  prepared  closed 
many  of  the  doors  and  will  prevent  many 
of  the  abuses  that  could  have  occurred 
and  were  not  anticipated  under  the  origi- 
nal legislation.  I  am  in  full  accord  with 
the  amendments  and  the  contributions 


of  the  committee  and  the  close  study  the 
committee  made  of  this  bill. 

But  I  think  it  should  be  empbaciaid 
that  this  special  legislation  appUci  to 
only  17  multi-State  corporatkos  In 
America.  It  amends  the  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  and  applies  only  to  hoidtag 
company  utilities.  When  former  Senator 
Burton  K.  Wheeler  handled  the  Hokltag 
Company  Act  on  the  floor,  he  pointed  m\ 
that  the  primary  purpose  was  to  provide 
that  utility  holding  companies  shall  con- 
fine themselves  to  gas  and  electric  serv- 
ice and  not  continue  to  mix  into  all 
matters  of  public  business.  Operating 
utilities,  under  present  law  and  under 
State  regulations,  if  not  part  of  a  hold- 
ing company  can  go  into  the  hotalng 
business  the  same  as  any  other  business 
in  many  States. 

All  we  are  doing  here  Is  to  provide 
special  legislation  for  a  special  kind  of 
monopoly  interest:  namely,  a  multi-State 
holding  company. 

That  brings  up  the  second  point,  the 
argument  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  made,  that  one  of  the  ways  to 
get  better  management  and  better  con- 
trol is  to  turn  to  the  managers  of  public 
utility  companies.  Admittedly,  they  hare 
some  of  the  best  businessmen  in  America, 
but  if  that  were  a  logical  argument,  we 
would  turn  a  modem -day  Samuel  Insull 
or  someone  of  that  sort  who  put  together 
the  holding  companies  and  created  the 
abuses  which  brought  about  the  Whed- 
er-Raybum  Act  ■way  back  in  the  IWCs. 
Let  me  point  out  that  some  of  the 
companies  Involved  which  would  be  per- 
mitted to  go  Into  the  housing  business 
are  not  local  companies. 

The  Allegheny  System  is  a  hdding 
company.  It  has  the  Allegheny  Power 
Sendee  Co.;  the  Potomac  Edison  Co., 
the  Permsylvania.  West  Virginia,  ft  Vir- 
ginia Co.;  the  West  Penn  Power  Co.;  the 
Allegheny  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.;  the  West 
Virginia  Power  &  Transmission  Co.;  the 
West  Penn  West  Virginia  Co.;  the  Water 
Power  Co.;  the  Beech  Bottom  Power  Co.; 
and  the  Monongahela  Power  Co. 

The  Appalachian  area  wUl  be  man- 
aged from  New  York.  The  manag«nent 
will  come  from  New  York.  It  will  have 
to  be  the  kind  of  skilled  management 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  was 
talking  about  that  he  wants  for  housing 
in  the  inner  cities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  from  the  hearings. 
some  excerpts  on  holding  companies  and 
where  a  few  of  these  multi-State  holding 
companies  are  located. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R<c- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

Th«  Alliohknt  Powix  Ststm* 
The  Anegheny  Power  System.  Inc.,  is  a 
holding  company.  The  territory  served  oy 
Its  electric  properties  is  located  prlnclpaUT 
to  Pennsylvanta.  West  Virginia  and  MWT" 
land,  and  also  In  adjacent  sections  of  oao 
and  Virginia.  This  territory  has  an  area  ol 
approximately  29.100  square  mUes  wltt  a 
population  of  approximately  3.800.000. 

Allegheny's  subsidiaries  Include  the  Ali^- 
heny  Power  Serrlce  Corp..  the  Potomac  Mi- 
aon  Co.  (also  a  holding  company),  the  Poto- 
mac Edison  Ctxnpwaiios  of  Pennsylvam*. 
West  Virginia  and  Virginia,  the  West  Penn 
Poww  Co.,  the  AUegheny  Pittsburgh  Co»i 
Co..  the  West  Virginia  Power  and  TransmiB- 
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,-«,  CO  the  West  Penn  West  Virginia  Co., 
2^  Ptower  CO.,  the  Be<»ch  Bottom  Power 
Ji  and  the  Monongahela  Power  Co. 

TheAUegheny  Power  System  la  governed 
hv Tboard  of  directors,  all  of  whom  have 
mtarlocks  with  outalde  companies  and  or- 
ZasmXiOM.  Only  one  board  member  of  a 
^^rtdlarv  Is  linked  with  an  outside  organUia- 


uon. 


or  DDuecToas   or 


Kammert. 
Nichols,  OU- 


coMPosmoN  or  thi  boakd 

THE  ALLXGHXNT   POWHI   8T8TO* 

Board  Members   interlocked  with   outalde 
companies     and     organizations 
I  von   May,  McCardell,  Newton, 
v«r  Bice  Taggart,  Walworth,  and  WllkerK)n. 

Board  Members  with  no  outside  Interlocks: 

^  B^  Members  of  Subsidiaries  with  out- 
side interlocks:  Mc Alary. 

Board  Members  of  Subsldlalrles  vrith  no 
outside  interlocks:  Cowherd,  Hunter,  Mac- 
llullen,  and  Sanders. 

The  Allegheny  Power  System  has  director 
interlocks  with  four  banks  Including  First 
National  City  Bank  and  ChenUcal  Bank  New 
York  Trust  Co.  Allegheny  Is  also  Interlocked 
with  four  other  financial  Institutions. 

First  National  City  Bank,  the  third  largest 
Bank  In  the  U.S.,  ranked  by  deposits  has  one 
interlock  with  Allegheny  Chemical  bank 
New  York  Trust  Co..  the  sixth  largest  In  the 
C.S..  has  three  directors  on  Its  Board  who 
are  also  directors  of  Allegheny. 

According  to  a  study  made  by  the  House 
Bgr^iring  and  Currency  Committee,  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  had  common  stockholdings 
with  25  major  corporations  and  director  In- 
terlocks with  81  major  corporations.  Chemi- 
cal Bank  New  Tork  Trust  Co.  had  significant 
common  stockholdings  in  21  major  corpora- 
tions and  director  interlocks  with  96  major 
corporations. 

Directors  of  the  Allegheny  Power  System 
are  Interlocked  with  two  life  Insurance  com- 
panies, 5  other  electric  utUlty  groups  ( aside 
from  its  own  subsidiaries) .  one  supplier,  5 
•duoatlonal  institutions  Including  New  York 
Univ.  and  the  College  of  WUllam  and  Mary. 
Allegheny  is  also  linked  with  three  founda- 
tions, 1  hospital  and  11  other  miscellaneous 
businesses  Including:  the  Borden  Co..  Ameri- 
can Sugar,  Johns  Manville  and  Allied  Chemi- 
cal. 

.\LLrGHENY    POWER    SYSTEM 

1.  Banks: 

First  National  City  Bank  (Oliver) 

Chemical     Bank     NY.     Trust      (Newton. 

Nichols.  Rice  ^ 
Dry  Dock  Savings  Bank  ( Lyon.  May.  Oliver ) 
Virginia      Commonwealth      Bank      Shares 

(Newton) 
3.  Other  Financial  Institutions: 
Discount  Corporation  of  N.Y.  (Lyon) 
aty  Investing  Mortgage  (Lyon ) 
Wash.  Co.  United  Fund  (McCardell) 
Niro  Atomizer  Financial  ( Nichols) 

3.  Insurance: 

Savings  Bank  Life  Ins.  Fund  ( Lyon  i 
Institute  of  Life  Ins.  (Newton) 

4.  Other  Electric  Utilities  and  Utility 
Related: 

Ohio  Valley  Electric  (Kammert) 
Kast  Ontral  Nuclear  Group  ( Kammert) 
Neptune  Meter  (Nichols) 
Edison  Electric  Institute  (Kammert) 
Public     Utility     Ass'n     of     the     Virginias 
(McCardell) 

5.  Other  Suppliers:  Windsor  Power  House 
Coal  (Kammert) 

8.  Bducatlonal: 

Wew  Tork  Univ.   (Taggart,  Nichols) 
Ctdlege  of  WlUlam  and  Mary   (Newton) 
Hagarstown  Jr.  College   (McCardeU) 
Virginia   Theological    Seminary    (Newton) 
Colby  Jr.   Ctollege    (Nichols) 
7.  Research  and  Professional; 
Wl(dioi8  Engineering  (Nichols) 
nchols       Engineering       and       Research 
(WlchoU) 
t.  Other  Non-Proflt: 


Nichols  Founditlon    ^Nlchol«J 
Orecnlcb  HotiM  (Nlcbola) 
Federal      Protestant      Welfare      Agencies 
(Nichols) 

9.  Cultural:  N.Y.  Zoologlcai  Society 
( Nichols ) 

10.  Health:  Putman,  Memorial  Hospital, 
Bennington.  Vt.  (Nichols) 

11.  Mlacellaneoua : 
Bordens  (Oliver) 
Ehiff  Morton  (Oliver) 
Amer.  Enka  (OUver) 
Amer.  Sugar  (Oliver) 
Polychr(Mne  Corp.  (Oliver) 
Johns  Manville  ( May ) 

J.  J.  Newberry  (Ttiggart) 

Federal  Paper  Board  ( Taggart  i 

Tlshman  Realty  and  Construction  (Tag- 
gart ) 

Hubbard  Real  Estate  Inveetmants  ^Tag- 
gart i 

Allied  Chemical  (Nichols) 


The  Ameucan  Electric  Power  Co. 
The  American  Electric  Power  Co.  controls 
the  Appalachian  Power  Co.  which  Is  engaged 
In  the  generation,  purchase  tranamlaslon  and 
distribution  of  electric  energy  and  its  sale 
to  the  public  in  extensive  territories  In  Vir- 
ginia and  West  Virginia  and  In  supplying 
of  electric  energy  at  wholesale  to  other  elec- 
tric UtUlty  oompanles  and  municipalities  in 
those  states  and  In  Tennessee.  The  company 
serves  1,177  customers  In  a  19.360  sqxiare  mile 
area  having  an  estimated  population  of 
1,919,000. 

Subsidiaries  of  Appalachian  are  the  Cen- 
tral Appalachian  Copl  Co..  the  Central  Coal 
Co.,  the  Central  Operating  Co..  the  Kanawha 
VaUey  Power  Co.  and  the  West  Virginia 
Power  Co. 

AEP  controls  the  Michigan  Power  Co., 
whlcJa  provides  electric  service  to  23,706  cus- 
tomers In  southwestern  Michigan  and  gas 
service  to  44,883  customers  in  Southwestern 
Michigan  and  the  upper  peninsula  of  Mich- 
igan. 

AEP  controls  the  Ohio  Power  Co.,  which 
serves  557  communltlea  and  over  639,000  cus- 
tomers in  a  7,372  square  mile  area  in  the 
Northwestern,  East  Central,  Eastern  and 
Southern  Sections  of  Ohio,  an  area  with  an 
estimated  population  of  1,633,000. 

Subsidiaries  oI  the  Ohio  Power  Co.  Include : 
Beech  Bottom  Power  Co.,  Captlna  Operating 
Co.,  Cardinal  Operating  Co.,  Central  Coal  Co.. 
Central  Ohio  Coal  Co..  Central  Operating 
Co..  and  the  Windsor  Power  House  Coal  Co 
The  American  Electric  Power  Company 
controls  the  Indiana  and  Michigan  fflectrlc 
Company  which  Is  engaged  in  the  generation, 
transmission  and  sale  of  electric  power  to 
other  utUlties  and  municipals.  It  siyjplles  163 
communities  and  over  358,000  customers  in 
a  7,740  square  nalle  area  In  northern  and 
eastern  Indiana  and  the  southwestern  part 
of  Michigan  having  an  estimated  population 
of  1.522.000.  Indiana  and  Michigan  Electric 
owns  the  South  Bend  Manufacturing  Co.  and 
is  acquiring  the  Indiana  and  Michigan  Power 
Co. 

The  American  Electric  Power  Co.  controls 
the  Kentucky  Power  Co..  which  serves  288 
communities  and  over  106,000  cuBtomers  in 
a  5.700  sqiiare  mUe  area  in  the  eastern  section 
of  Kentucky. 

AEP  controls  the  Wheeling  Electric  Co., 
which  supplies  electric  serrloe  In  21  com- 
munities In  West  Virginia,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Wheeling  and  Moundsvllle.  Esti- 
mated poptUatlon  served  Is  102.000. 

In  April  1970  American  Electric  Power 
planned  to  enter  Into  a  housing  development 
in  Cambridge  but  was  stopped  by  the  Secu- 
ritlee  and  Exchange  Conunlaalon.  The  SEC 
rejected  the  housing  proposal  since  utility 
holding  companies  are  prohl'Wted  by  the 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1936  from  engaging 
in  unrelated  utUlty  activity. 
The  American  Klactrlc  Power  Co.  and  its 


subsidiaries  are  controlled  by  a  board  of  13. 
Eight  memtoera  of  the  Board  are  interlocked 
with  other  corporations  and  organizations. 
coKPOsrrioN  or  th»  board  of  dzrxctors  of  the 

AlfXRICAM  XI.BCTRIC  POWXR  CO. 

Board  Members  interlocked  with  outside 
companies  and  organizations  Aldnch.  Boes- 
chensteln.  Brown.  Cook,  Cohn,  Polsom. 
Menge,  and  Stanton. 

Board  Members  with  no  outside  Inter- 
locks; Amoa,  Dlcke,  Gavin.  Patterson,  and 
Rose. 

Board  Members  of  Subsidiaries  with  out- 
side Interlocks;  Fourance  and  Prentice. 

Board  Memliers  of  subsidiaries  with  no 
outside  interlocks:  Baker.  Bryan.  Byler. 
Clapper,  FlaiUgan,  La  Fon.  Maloney,  Plfer. 
Sampaon.  Sheats.  Stark.  Stewart,  TUUnghasi. 
White.  Emler.  and  Kopper. 

The  American  Electric  Power  Co.  Is  linked 
with  four  banks  including  the  Chemical 
Bank  New  York  Trust  and  one  other  f.- 
nanclal  institution.  American  Electric  has 
interlocks  with  three  Insurance  companies 
including  New  Tork  Life  Insurance  and  the 
Equitable  Life  Asaurance  Society  of  the  V&. 

American  Electric  has  common  dlrector- 
■hlpa  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Co..  the 
Union  Pacific  RaUroad  and  Pan -American 
Airways.  It  is  linked  with  5  professional  or- 
ganlaatlona  and  8  ostensibly  non-profit 
groups.  Its  directors  are  also  directors  of  two 
hospitals,  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  system 
and  the  American  Broadcasting  Co.  American 
Electric  Power  Is  interlocked  with  19  other 
businesses  including  Kroger,  Borden  and  the 
Rand  Corporation. 

AMRKICAM  ELECTBXC  POWER  CO. 

1.  Banks: 

Ohio  Citizen's  Trust   (Boeachelnsteln) 
Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  (Brown 
Troy  Savings  Bank  i  Polsom  i 
Lincoln  National  Bank  (  Kopper) 

2.  Other  Ptnanclal:  Diebold  Technology 
Venture  Fund  (Stanton* 

3.  Insurance: 

New  York  Ins.  (Stanton) 
Lincoln  National  Life  Ins   (Menge) 
Equitable     Life     Assur      Society     of     US 
(Aldrlch) 

4.  Other  UtUltles  Ohio  Valley  Elec.  Corp. 
(Armstrong)  (Ccxik) 

6.  Transportation: 
Southern  Pacific  Co.  (Aldrlch) 
Union  Pacific  RR  (Brown) 
Twin  Branch  RR  (Cohn)    (Cook)    (Elmer) 
(Kopper)  (Whitman) 
P&n  American  World  Airways  ( Stanton ) 

6.  Business; 

Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bd.  (Boes- 
chenateln) 

National  Industrial  Conference  Bd.  vBoes- 
chenatein) 

7.  Prof  eaalonal : 

Renaaela«r  Poly  Inst.  ( Folsom ) 
Nafl  Acad.  Engineering  i  Polaom ) 
Amer.  Soc.  of  Mech.  Engineers  (Polsom) 
Amer.  Inst,  of  Aeronautics  (Polsom) 
Carnegie  Inst.  (Stant<5n  i 

8.  N(m-Proflt ; 

Amer.  Assembly  i  Brown  > 

Farm  Electrification  Council  iDir) 

Theodore  Von  ^T^*^*^""  Mem    Foundation 

(Folscm) 
Water  Reaourcea  AMOClated  (Foumace) 
Oblp  Public  KxpandltarM  Council  (Four- 

naoa) 
Rockefeller  Foundation  (BtaatoD) 

9.  Health: 

Presbysterlan  Hospital  (Aldrlch) 
Toledo  Hospital  iBoeschenstcln) 

10.  Medi*: 

Coltmibia  Broadcasting  Systam  (Brown) 
( Stanton) 

Amer.  Broadcasting  iCook) 

ll.Cult«»»l; 

American  Museum  of  Natural  Hlatory  ( Ald- 
rlch) / 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  (Aldrtsb)      / 
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13.  MUcelUineoua : 

Ow«n«-Comlng  Fiber  Olua  (Boe«nch«ii- 
st«ln) 

Krogsr  ( BcMscbelnat«ln ) 

Ajboc.  Dry  Ooods  (Brown) 

UrUBldg.  (Brown) 

Bonlen  ( Brown  i 

rnuiklln  Beai  E8tat«  (Cobn)  (Cook) 
(Wblt«)  iKopper) 

South  B«nd  Mlg.  (Cook)   (Eopper) 

Dtebold  Computer  Leasing  (Cook) 

Lincoln  National  (Cook) 

Air  Reductions  iFoUom) 

Arthur  D-Uttle  iPolaom) 

Bendlx  ^FoUom) 

Research  Analysis  ^Folsom) 

Potter  Instrument  i  Folsom ) 

Ohio  Valley  Improvement  (Foumace) 

Magnavox  iMengei 

Lincoln  National  iMenge) 

Rand  (Stanton) 

Thx  Colokbia  Qas  Co. 

The  Columbia  Ga«  System.  Inc..  la  a  hold- 
ing company  owning  aecurltlea  of  Ita  sub- 
aldlarles  primarily  engaged  In  the  produc- 
tion. dlBtrlbutlon  and  sale  oX  natural  gaa.  It 
services  approximately  4,000.000  customers 
tn  an  area  at  18,000.000  population  In  the 
States  of  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  York. 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Columbia  Gaa  controls  the  following  sub- 
sidiaries : 

United  Fuel  Gas  Co. 

Atlantic  Seaboard  Corp. 

Big  Marsh  Oil  Co. 

Columbia  Gaa  of  Ky..  Va..  West  Va. 

Kentucky  Gas  Tranamlaelon  Corp. 

Columbia  Gas  of  Ohio 

Ohio  Fuel  Gaa  Co. 

Ohio  Valley  Gas  Co. 

Columbia  Gas  of  Pa 

Mfg.  Light  and  Heat  Co. 

Cotambla  Gas  of  Md..  N.Y. 

Cumberland  and  Allegheny  Gas  Co. 

Hooies  Gas  Co. 

Inland  Gaa  Co. 

Columbia  Hydrocarbon  Corp. 

Preston  Coll  Co 

Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp. 

Columbia  Gulf  Transmission  Co. 

Columbia  LNO  Corp. 

Columbia  Gas  Development  Corp. 

Columbia  Coal  Gasification  Corp. 

The  Columbia  Gas  System  Is  governed  by  a 
board   of   seventeen.   Six   of   the   Bo€urd   are 
Interlocked  with  outside  companies  and  or- 
ganizations. Eleven  are  not. 
couroemotf  ow  toss  boako  or  oiaxcroas  or 

TBM    COLCTMBIA    GAA    9TST»C,    INC. 

Board  Members  Interlocked  with  outside 
companies  and  organizations:  Blair,  Evans. 
Loomis.  Partridge,  MacNlchol,  Jr..  and  Roche. 

Board  members  with  no  outside  Interlocks 
Batten.    Clarke,    Clute.    Crlasman,    Duemler, 
Durw>.    Fletcher.    Prmgle,    Stauffer,    Sproul, 
and  Hillenmeyer. 

COLtrilBl*    GAS    STSTEM,    TCfC. 

1   Banks. 

United  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh  (Liv- 
ingstone ) 
First  National  Bank  of  Newcastle  (Blair) 
Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  (Loomla) 
Kanawha  Valley  Bank  (Evans) 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  (Young) 
a.  msuranc*:  Home  Ufa  laa.  (LooiUIb) 

3.  Closely  RelAted: 
Carbon  Fuel  (Erans) 
Qulncy  Co«^  (Evans) 
Paga  Mintng  (Svaas) 

4.  Bconomlc: 

Industrial    Relations    Counselors    (Baker) 

Iron  and  8te«l  Institute  (Roche) 

Natl  Industrial  Confer.  Bd.  (Young) 

B.  Transportatloii : 

Wyandotte  Transportation  ( MacNlchol ) 

Atlantic  8e*bo«rd  (Lootnls) 

0.  Education' 

Morris  Harvey  College  (Brana) 

Duqueane  Unlv    (Roche) 


Muskingum  College  (Young) 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary   (Young) 

7.  Health 

Providence  Hosp.  (Livingstone) 
Toledo  Hoep.  (Livingstone) 
Memorial  Hospital  (Evans) 

8.  Cultural :  Toledo  Museum  of  Arts  (Mac- 
Nlchol) 

B.  Miscellaneous: 

Babcock  and  Wilcox  (Livingstone) 

Sawhlil  Tubular  Production  (Livingstone) 

B.  A.  Livingstone  (Livingstone) 

Fred  F.  French  ( Baker) 

National  Blank  Book  (Baker) 

Thompson  Weinman  (Baker) 

White  Pigment  (Baker  (Evans) ) 

Blair  Strip  Steel  ( Blair) 

Southeastern  Plastics  (Blair) 

Mat-Flo  (Blair) 

Tuscarora  Plastics  (Blair) 

Wyandotte  Chemicals  (MacNlchol) 

Amer.  Standard  (MacNlchol) 

Llbby  Owens  Ford  ( MacNlchol ) 

Jcrims-ManvUle  (MacNlchol) 

Atlas  Chemical  Industries   (Partridge) 

Va.  Intl  (Partridge) 

Dickson  (Evans) 

Pittsburg  Brewong  (Roche) 

Thx    Gkne&al    PtTBLic    UxBLrnKS    COBP. 

The  General  Public  Utilities  Corporation 
is  a  holding  company  controlling  public  util- 
ity operating  companies  located  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylvania.  Its  subsidiaries  in- 
clude : 

( 1 )  Jersey  Central  Power  and  Light  and 
New  Jersey  Power  and  Light  which  serve 
sections  of  New  Jersey  with  a  population  of 
about  15  million  people  and  comprising  ap- 
proximately 3.3(X)  square  miles  or  about  43% 
of  the  total  area  of  the  State. 

(3)  The  Metropolitan  Edison  Co..  which 
provides  service  to  the  eastern  and  central 
sections  of  Pennsylvania  with  a  population 
of  about  830.000  people  and  comprising  ap- 
proximately 3,300  square  miles. 

i3)  The  Pennsylvania  Electric  Co.,  which 
serves  a  portion  of  Pennsylvahla  extending 
from  the  Maryland-Pa.  state  line  northerly 
to  the  New  York  State  line.  Including,  a 
population  of  1.5  million  people  and  aggre- 
gating approximately  17.800  square  miles.  The 
Nlnevah  Water  Co.  and  the  Waverly  Elec. 
Light  and  Power  Co.  are  subsidiaries  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Electric  Co. 

(4)  Waterford  Electric  Co.  I  Pa.). 

The  General  Public  Utilities  Corporation 
la  governed  by  a  board  of  nine  members,  8 
of  whom  are  Interlocked  with  outside  com- 
panies or  organizations.  Two  Board  members 
of  subsidiaries  are  Interlocked  with  outside 
groups.  Seven  have  no  outside  Interlocks. 

COMPOSmON     or    thx    board     of    DIRXCT0R3    OF" 
THE    GENERAL    PTTBLIC    UTILrrnSS    CORP. 

Board  Members  Interlocked  with  outside 
companies  and  organizations:  Chapln,  De- 
Vltt,  Henderson,  Isaacs.  Kuhna,  Lanier  StauX- 
fsMTher.  and  Thun. 

Board  members  with  no  outside  Interlocks : 
Tegen. 

Board  members  of  subsidiaries  with  out- 
side interlocks:  Bovler  and  Devorrls. 

Board  members  of  subsidiaries  with  no  out- 
side Interlocks.  Dodson.  Lumnltzer,  Sims, 
Smith  I  Fred  I,  Smith  (Franklin).  Verroch. 
and  Schneider. 

The  General  Public  Utilities  Corporation  Is 
Interlocked  with  five  banks  and  twelve  other 
financial  institutions.  Included  among  the 
banks  are  Chase  Manhattan,  the  second 
largest  bank  in  the  U.S.  ranked  by  deposits 
and  Marine  Midland  Grace  Trust,  the  3Srd 
largest.  According  ua  a  House  Commerce 
Committee  study,  Chase  Manhattan  owned 
several  years  ago  substantial  blocks  of  com- 
mon stock  and  had  at  that  time  Interlocks 
with  79  major  corporations. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  General  Public 
CtUlties  hold  dlrectorahlps  in  four  Inaur- 
ance   companies,   one   other   utility  and  one 


raUroad  (Southern  Pacific).  It  la  UnkM  to 
three  educational  Inatltutions.  one  film  ootn, 
pany  (30th  Century  Fox)  and  19  other  buM- 
neaaes  Including  Phelps  Dodge  aod  tb»  Con. 
tlnental  Can  of  the  VS.  and  Canarda. 

DDiKCTOB  ZNTKBLOCKB  Or  THB  «im.. 
PT7BLJC  TTTmiTTES  COBP.  WtTH  OTHM  OOM. 
Ptuma  ANT)    OBOANIZATTONB 

1.  Banks: 

Trust  Oo.  National  Bank  (Bovler) 

First  National  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  (IW 

Vltt) 

Union  Bank  and  Trust   (Devorrls) 
Marine  Midland  Grace  Trust  (Kuhua) 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank   (Stauffachar) 
3.  Other  Financial: 
Massachusetts     Investors     Growth    Stock 

Fund  (Isaacs) 

Maasachuaetts  Inveartxjrs  Trust  (Xsmcb) 
Fiduciary  Exchange  Fund  (Isaacs) 
Second  Fiduciary  Exchange  F^ind  (laaact) 
Leverage  Fund  (Isaacs) 
Canada  General  Fund  (Isaacs) 
Depositors  Fund  of  Boston  (Isaacs) 
Exchange  Fund  of  Boston  (Isaacs) 
Diversification  Fund  (Isaacs) 
Capital  Exchange  P^ind  (Isaacs) 
Gteneral  American  Investors  (Staulfacher) 
Thun  Investment  (Thun) 

3.  Insurance: 

Utilities  Muttial  Insurance  (Bovler) 

Home  Life  Insurance  (Kuhns) 

American  Manufacturing  Mutual  Insur- 
ance (Stauffacher) 

Lumberman's  Mutual  Casualty  (Stauf- 
facher) 

4.  Other  Utilities :  Central  Vermont  Public 
Service  (Chapln) 

3.  Transportation:  Southern  Pacific  (In 
aacs) 

6.  Business:  New  Jersey  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce (Bovler) 

7.  Education: 

Lehigh  University  (Isaacs) 
Dexter  School  (Isaacs) 
Pomona  College  (Stauffacher) 
8:  Media:  30th  Century  Fox  Film  (Heiutew 
son) 

9.  Health:  Children's  Hospital  (Isaacs) 

10.  Non-profit:  Turner  Halsey  Charitable 
Foundation  (Lanier) 

11.  Research:  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board  (DeVitt) 

13.  Miscellaneous: 

Coca  Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  Miami  (Ohspin) 
Cenco  Instruments  (Chapln) 
Nova  (Chapln) 
Grow  Chemical  (Chapln) 
Esterllne  (Chapln) 

Realty  EqmUes  Corp.  of  N.Y.  (Chapln) 
Lora  (Chapln) 

Hammermlll  Paper  Institute  (DeVItt) 
American  Stertllzer  (DeVlU) 
American  Paper   Institute    (DeVItt) 
Small  Tube  Products  (DeVorrls) 
Phelps  Dodge  (Isaacs) 
Turner  Halsey  (Lanier) 
Lanier  Textile  (Lanier) 
Wehadkee  Yam  Mills  (Lanier) 
Mt.  Vernon  Mills  (Lanier) 
Continental  Can  (Stauffacher) 
Vulcan  Materials  (SUuSacber) 
Continental    Can    Co.     of    Canada    Ltd. 
(Stauffacher) 

Tmt   Nxw    England    Elsctbic   Srsno* 

The  New  England  Electric  System  la  » 
holding  company.  Its  subsidiaries  are  princi- 
pally engaged  In  the  generation  aod/or  tht 
purchase  and  the  dlstalbutlon  and  sale  of 
electricity  and  the  distribution  and  sale  at 
natural  gafi.  Electricity  is  provided  at  retail 
In  194  municipalities;  in  Mass.  14&;  In  Rhode 
Island,  37  and  in  New  Hampshire,  23,  tor  a 
total  population  of  about  2.700,000.  The 
Service  Area  covers  about  4,500  square  mllea 

Subsidiaries  Include  the  following: 

Granite  State  Elec.  Co.  (N.H.) 

Mass.  Elec.  Co.  (Mass.) 

Narragansett  Elec.  Co.  (Mass.) 

New  England  Power  Ser.  Co.  (Mass.) 


My  ^^  ^^^^ 
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uk^,  QM  System  0 
0«rij»IllMB.a«aOo. 

Uggtmot  QM- Oo- 

jjnnasa  Co. 

ifMtlo  VaUey  Gas  Co. 

gqfBJfmpton  Gas  Light  Co. 

jIatOx  Btion  Gas  Co. 

Norwood  Gas  Co. 

Waoluustt  Gas  Co. 

r^ileir  England  msctrlc  System  Is  gov- 
-^  by  a  boani  of  10  members.  Nine  msm- 
^Thave  Jntsrlocks  with  outside  onmpanlaa 
S  oManHattona.  Bl^t  board  msmbers  of 
^^^SSrim  (aslds  from  New  Kngland's  dl- 
Mton)  have  IntwlockB  with  other  groups. 
SS^flve  board  members  of  subsWlarlea 
2[J,  no  interiocks  with  othsp  companies. 
aagKonon  or  thb  boaed  of  raMcroBs  a» 

THl  NBW  BNOLAND  BLBCTWC  STBTUC 

Board  MembMi  Intwlocked  with  outside 
mnalsatlons  and  cranpanles:  Burr,  Cartar, 
aSaHia,  Krauss.  O'ConneU.  Orr.  Webster. 
gMDStt,  and  Nichols. 

Boaid  Members  wttb  no  outside  Interlocks: 
tuaaat,  Wleaher,  Pletcher,  Moore,  Cole,  and 

UoCarthy. 

^oud  Members  of  subsidiaries  with  out- 
rtds  interlocks:  AUen.  Murphy,  Rogers.  Qood- 
now,  Martin,  Ahsm,  Bourgeois,  and  Brl^t- 

mao. 

Boaid  Members  of  subsldlEU'les  with  no 
outside  mterlocks:  BaUey,  Bergstrom.  Black, 
melken.  Bliss,  Cadlgan,  Chane,  Chaffleld, 
Clark,  Cole.  Coiiser,  Crabtree,  Cutlllle,  De- 
Boss,  Devltt,  DlProte.  Blchom,  Fablanl,  Plte. 
fletoher,  Haas,  Haaaanfleld,  Hodgman,  Hough. 
Huxtable,  Jaqulth,  Johnson.  Joslln.  Judy, 
Knight.  Magulre.  McCarthy.  Marando.  Moore, 
Monlson,  Murray,  Polst.  Robinson.  Sawyer, 
Sohofleld,  Smith,  Tanner,  Tyler.  Wlesner,  and 
WUllams. 

Fifteen  msmbers  of  the  Board  of  the  New 
fngimii  Electric  System  and  subsldlarlBS 
hold  directorships  In  18  banks  and  12  other 
financial  Institutions.  Among  the  banks  are 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  and  the 
Tbst  National  Bank  of  Boston.  First  National 
is  the  17th  largest  bank  In  the  VS.  Accord- 
ing to  a  House  Commerce  Committee  study 
it  held  In  1967,  284  Interlocks  In  203  com- 
panies. 

Seven  directors  of  the  New  England  Elec- 
tric System  and  Its  subsidiaries  hold  14  direc- 
torships In  13  Insvirance  companies  including 
Hanover  Life.  One  mdlvldual  is  a  director  in 
SBven  of  these  companies.  Two  other  directors 
each  hold  dlrectorahlps  In  the  remaining  four 
companies. 

Five  directors  are  interlocked  11  times  In 
10  utUltles  other  than  the  New  England 
Hectrlo  System.  Directors  of  New  England 
are  interlocked  with  six  educational  Insti- 
tutions, one  broadcasting  company,  foiir 
hospitals  or  health  Institutions  and  42  mls- 
oellaneous  businesses.  The  businesses  in- 
clude First  National  Stores,  Textron,  How- 
ard Johnson  and  Rand. 

DIRECTOR  INTERLOCKS  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
ELECTRIC  STSTEM  AND  ITS  SUUHIUIARIXS  WTrH 
OTHEB    COMPANIKS    AND    0R0AN1EATI0N8 

1.  Banks: 

Union  Warren  Savings  Bank  (Ahem) 
Union    National    Bank    of    Lowell    (Bour- 
geois) 
Peoples  Savings  Bank  (Biightman) 
Old  Colony  Trust  (Burr) 
Warren  Institute  for  Savings  (Burr) 
Fiduciary  Trust  of  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  (Carter) 
Industrial  National  Bank  (Getman) 
Industrial  Bancorporatlon  (Getman) 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston  (Krause) 
South  Shore  National  Bank  (Martin) 
Shipbuilders  Cooperative  Bank  (Martin) 
First     Bristol     County     National     Bank 
(Murphy) 
Peoples  Savings  Bank  (O'ConneU) 
MeiTlmac  Cotmty  Savings  Bank  (Orr) 
Bank  of  New  Hampshire  (Orr) 
Bmbx  County  Bank  and  Trust  (Rogers) 
Lyn  it  Savbigs  Bank  (Bogers) 


a.  Otbw  Financial: 
Fadana  Strast  Capital  (Ahsm) 
Jeaona  d'Are  Cradlt  Union  (Botirgeola) 
Unltsd  Fund  (Brlgbtman) 
Stat*  St.  Investmsnt  (Buir)  (Bannstt) 
Fadend  St.  Fond  (Burr)  (Bazuwtt) 
New  Hampablre  CharltabIa  Pond  (Oartar) 
Amer.  Oroup  Oompanlaa  Fond  (O^Oonnell) 
State  St.  naaiaroh  and  Managrnnant  (Ban- 
nstt) 
Sacond  Fadaral  St.  Fund  (Bannstt) 
n.S.  and  Foreign  SacurltlBa  (Bannatt) 

3.  Insuxanoa: 

Boston  Mutual  LUa  ma.  (Alwn) 
MFB  Mutual  Ins.  (Brlghtman) 
American  Bmployars  Ins.  (Burr) 
Bmployers  Fire  Ins.  (Burr) 
State  Mutual  Life  Assuranoe  (O'ConneU) 
Atrmrtnan    Variable    Anttultj   LUe    AsBur- 
anoe  (O'ConneU) 
Ouarantee  Mutual  Ins.  (O'ConneU) 
Woraestar  Flra  Ina.  (O'ConneU) 
Hanover  Ina.  (O'ConneU) 
Hanover  Life  Ins.  (O'ConneU) 
May  Bay  Ins.  (O'ConneU) 
Merohanta  Btutual  Ins.  (Orr) 
united  Ufa  and  Aoddent  Ins.  (Orr) 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Ins.  (Bennett) 

4.  Other  UtUltles: 

Merrimack  Essex  Ksc.  (Bourgeois) 

BuBBBids  Bay  Oas  (Bourgeois) 

Oas  (Bourgeois) 

Vermont  Yankee  Nuclear  Power  (Web- 
ster) (Krause) 

Maine  Yankee  Atomic  Power  (Webster) 
(Krause) 

Conn.  Yankee  Atomic  Power  (Webster) 
(Krause) 

Concord  Oas  (Orr) 

Yankee  Atomic  Elec.  (Webster) 

Middle  South  UtUltles  (Bennett) 

Florida  Power  and  Light  (Bennett) 

5.  SuppUers:  Commonwealth  OU  Beflntng 
(Bennett) 

6.  Transportation:  American  Airlines 
(Burr) 

7.  Bducatlon : 

Massachusetts  Higher  Education  Assistance 
(Ahem) 
FamUy  CounseUng  (Ahem) 
StonehlU  CoUege  (Ahem) 
Walter  E.  Femald  State  School  (Ahem) 
Dartmouth  College  (Orr) 
Harvard  Univ.  (Bennett) 

8.  MedU:  State  Mutual  Broadcasting 
(O'ConneU) 

9.  Cultural:  Museum  of  Science  (Krauss) 

10.  Health: 

Eunice  Kennedy  Schrlver  Center  (Ahem) 
Blue  Shield  (Bourgeois) 
Rhode  Island  Hospital  (Brlgbtman) 
Newton   WeUeeday    Hosp.    (Krause) 

11.  Charitable: 

Rice  Bventide  Home  (Martin) 

Hordgreen   Memorial    Chapel    (O'ConneU) 

12.  Miscellaneous: 
Amoakeag  (Ahem) 

Mass.  Business  Devel.  (Ahem) 

WestvlUe  Homes  (Ahem) 

Hewlett-Packard  (Bennett) 

Prince  Macarane  Mfg.  (Bourgeois) 

Mass.  Business  Devel.  (Bourgeois) 

Robinson  Toy  and  Dyeworks  (Bourgeois) 

Educator  Biscuit  (Bourgeois) 

Faulkner  TextUe  (Botirgeols) 

Sabal  Palm  Apts.  (Bourgeois) 

N.  BlUerlna  (Bourgeois) 

TUton  (Bourgeois) 

Swann   Point   Cemetery    (Brlgbtman) 

Employers  Oroup  Assoclatea   (Burr) 

Educator  Biscuit  (Burr) 

First  National  Stores  (Burr) 

Nashua  (Carter) 

Nashua  Canada  Ltd.  (Carter) 

Copy  Cat  Ltd.  (Carter) 

Coygiaph  G.  M.  B.  H.  Vie  (Carter) 

Textron  (Getman) 

Machine  ParU  (Ooodnow) 

Hard  ward  Products  (Ooodnow) 

Went  worth  Institute  (Krause) 

Howard  D.  Johnson  (Martin) 

National  Tuhertorw  (Martin) 


ttandard  Plastics  (Murphy) 

lyion  (Muxphy) 

OurtU  and  Mkitee  Mach.   (O'ConneU) 

Downing  Baalty  (O'ConneU) 

a.  and  W.  of  Wocoastar  (O'ConneU) 

TJiHtipiij*  Tool  and  MZg.   (COonnaU) 

aBttb  ValT*  (O'OannaU) 

Val  Aid  Ba*»r  (O'OonnaU) 

Donobue  mduatrlaa  (OKSonneU) 

Colonial  DIstrlbutanB  (O'ConneU) 

QtansT  ^ig^w— Tiwg  (COonn^) 

Ooy  Paper  (Onr) 

T.W.Bacen(Ba«era) 

BogatsBaattj  (Bogna) 

Rtqrak  (Waliatar) 

Bum  (Wabatar) 

TMM  aOUTBBBW  CO. 

Ilia  Soutbvn  Company  la  a  holding  com- 
pany. Ita  subaldlailea  are  the  Alabama  Power 
Co.,  which  aervea  a  population  of  tJtOOJOOO; 
tba  Qaorgla  Power  Co.,  which  servea  a  popu- 
lation of  4300,000;  Oulf  Power  (Fla.)  which 
servea  a  poptxlatlan  of  600,000  and  Miss. 
Power  (Miss.)  which  servea  a  population  of 
800,000.  Southern  servea  a  total  of  1.403 
conununltlaa  and  a  poptUatlon  of  8,006,000  In 
an  area  of  about  130,000  square  mUea. 

Southern  Is  governed  by  a  board  of  18 
membara  IS  of  whom  are  Intazlookad  with 
outalde  oorpuratUms  and  osiganlaatlnna 
Twelve  Board  memban  of  Souttiamli  atib- 
rf.t«MH—  (who  are  not  membara  of  Bouth- 
etn'a  Board)  have  outalde  Intexloeks:  41 
munben  of  the  Board  of  Southam'a  stib- 
sldlarlaa  bave  no  outalde  intarlooka. 
coMFoamoM  of  thb  boaid  of  maaoroaa  of 

TH>  aOUTRBBN  CO.  AND  ITS  SUBalHfAaTaB 

Board  Members  with  outalde  Inteiloeka 
with  oompany  and  organlaatlona:  Andanon, 
Branch,  Cablnlaa.  Carmlchael,  Failay,  Batch, 
Jonsa,  MoOowln.  Nelson,  SQiook.  Vareen. 
Vogtle,  and  Wataon. 

Board  members  with  no  outalde  Inter- 
locks: Xllla.  liawU,  LlUy,  BadcUff,  and  lAirrU 
m. 

Board  Members  of  subsldlarlea  with  out- 
side Intadoeka:  Craft,  Cxlat,  BoukUn,  Faulk. 
Hand.  Hfi**<"i'^" I  Moody.  Plummar,  RuBhton. 
Seal.  B.  D.  Smith,  and  F.  M.  Tomer. 

Board  Membeia  at  subaldlarlea  with  no 
outside  Intarlocka:  Barton.  Bedaole.  BeU, 
Bomke,  Booker,  Bowan,  Brownlee  Burnett, 
Bums.  Burton,  Crooks,  Daniel,  Dantaler, 
Dean,  Ehranjqwrger,  Ifcall.  Fielding  Oaaten. 
Hazi,  Hunter,  Imnr,  Jackson,  Jaeger,  Jobn- 
aon  m.  tana,  Long,  Lupberger.  MoCalm.  Mo- 
Donough,  Mniar.  Mtufee,  Nelson,  Parker.  Pul- 
ley, RuckeL  Saimdeca.  Soberer,  W.  B.  Turner, 
Walner.  Wallace,  and  Wanaley. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Southern  and  its 
sutaaldlarlaa  are  InteHooked  26  times  with  IB 
banks.  It  is  Interlocked  4  times  with  the  First 
National  Bank  oi  Birmingham.  One  director 
is  interlocked  with  4  oatenslbly  competing 
banks.  Southern  also  has  Ifl  Interlocks  with 
10  Insurance  companies:  6  Interlocks  with 
four  other  Wmtnniiti  inBtttutlons:  5  Interlocks 
with  4  utUlty  related  organisations;  7  Inter- 
looks  with  6  ralUoads;  one  Intetlock  with 
Lockheed  Aircraft  and  one  with  Bastem 
AirHn«M  Southern  and  Ita  subaldlarlee  have 
41  Intarlocka  with  other  btislnessea  Includ- 
ing VS.  Steel.  Jones  and  Laugblln.  MobUe 
Steel,  Oeneral  Motors.  Kroger  and  Winn 
Dixie  Stores.  It  la  also  linked  with  four  edu- 
cational Institutions  Including  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  and  the  Tuskegee  Institute. 
iirnau<ocKs  or  the  sotTTHSBN  co.  with  odt- 

StDX    COKFAinXS    AND    OBGANIBATIONS 

1.  Banks: 

Trust  Co.  of  Georgia  (Craft)  (Carmlchael) 

AUled  Bank  Intl  (Craft) 

Cltlnns  and  Soutbam  Matl.  Bank  (An- 
derson) (Hardman) 

Flrat  Nat'L  Bank  of  Birmingham  (Boul- 
dln)  (Cablnlaa)  (Farley)  (Rushton) 

Mertiiants  National  Bank  of  MobUe 
(Faulk) 

First  National  Bank  (Hand)  (Hardman) 
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Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta  <  Hatch  ) 

First  National  BanK  of  Tviscaloosa 
I  Moody ) 

Commercial  BanK  in  Panama  City  (Nel- 
son) 

SprlngfieJd  Commercial  Bank    Nelson) 

First  National  Bank  of  Montgomery 
I  Plummer) 

Hancock  Bank  ( Seal )   ( Watson ) 

Bank  of  Wiggins  i  Seal ) 

First  National  Bank  of  Atlanta  (Smith* 

First  Bank  and  Trust  ^ Turner) 

Bank  of  the  South  ^Turner) 

Bank  of  West  Florida  (Turner) 

Barneti  Banks  of  Fla.  i  Turner) 

Citizeiia  and  Southern  Bank  of  Colquitt 
I  Vereen  i 

2.  Other  Financial : 

Retail  Credit  i  CraXt )  ( Smith  > 
City  Inveatln*  (Hatch) 
Investment  Co.  of  Amer.  (Bush ton) 

3.  Insurance: 

LUe  Ins.  Co.  of  Oeorgla  t Craft) 
Oeneral  Reinsurance  (Branch) 
Georgia  Infl.  Life  Ina.  i  Carmlchael) 
Liberty  Nafl.  LUe  Ins.  i  Farley)  (Bouldln  i 
Foundation  LUe  Ins.  (Hatch) 
Home  Ins.  t  Hatch ) 
Standard  LUe  Ins.  ( Seal ) 
Appalachian  National  LUe  Ins.  ( Shook ) 
ProtectU-e  LUe  Ins.  (Cavlness)   (McC3k3Win) 
(Vogtle)  (Hand)  (Rtuhton) 

4.  Other  Utilities  and  Utility  Related 
National  Assn.  of  Elec.  Cos.  (Bouldln) 
EdUon  Elec.  Institute  (Vogtle)  i  Bouldln) 
Thomas  Alva  Kdlson  Poun.  i  Bouldln » 
Anderson  Elec.  t Crist) 

Southern  Bell  Tel  &  Tel  i Smith) 
Dayton  Power  &  Light  ( Smith ) 
Edison  Elec.  Institute  ^  Vogtle) 

5.  Transportation ; 

Georgia  Southern  and  Florida  RR  (An- 
derson) 

Alabama    Great    Southern    RR    (Bouldln) 
I  Parley) 
LocJtheed  Aircralt  iCarmlchael) 
Seaoo&rd  Coast  Line  RR  t  Hatch ) 
Seatoard  Coast  Line  Industries  (Hatch) 
Atlanta  and  St.  .Andrews  Bay  RB  (Nelson) 
Gulf  Mobile  and  Ohio  RR  (Rushton) 
Eastern  Airlines  i Smith) 
Louisville  and  Nashville  RR  ^  Vogtle  i 

6.  Educational: 

Ttiskegee  Institute  tBouldln) 
Alabama  Academy  of  Science  (Bouldln) 
Univ.  of  Alabama  (Bouldln) 
Emory  Univ.  iCarmlchael)  (Smith) 

7.  Media: 

Knight  Newspapers  (Anderson) 
Macon  Telegraph  Pub.  (Anderson) 
Southeastern  Newspapers  (Morris) 

8.  Business.  .Alabama  Slate  Chamber  of 
Commerce  i Bouldln) 

9.  Research:  Southern  Research  Institute 
(Bouldln)   i Farley)  (Rushton) 

10  Health: 

Alabama  Mental  Health  Bd.  (Moody) 
Druid  City  Hosp.  (Moody) 
Children's  Hospital  (Shook) 

1 1 .  Cultural :  Birmingham  Symphony  Assn. 
I  Bouldln) 

12.  Miscellaneous: 
Genuine  Parts  (Craft) 
Warrlor-Tomblgbee  Devel.  Assn.  (Bouldln) 
Coosa  Alabama  Improvement  Assn.  (Boul- 
dln) 

Anier.  Ordinance  Assn.  (Bouldln) 
General  Motors  (Branch) 
Harps  International  (Cablness) 
Scrlpto  (Carmlchael) 
Alabama  Property  (Parley) 
Knox  Devel.  (Farley) 
Harmony  Grove  Mills  (Hardman) 
Bibb  Mfg.  (Hardman)  (Lane) 
Canton  Oa.  Cotton  Mills  (Jones) 
Jones  Mercantile  Co.  (Jonee) 
Joneti.  Bird  It  Howell  (Jonee) 
Citizens  and  Southern  Holding  (Lane) 
Stone  Mountain  Grit  >  Lane) 
DavlBon  Mineral  Properties  (Lane) 
Auto  Soler  (Lane) 
Winn  Dljcle  Stores  iLanei 


Magic  Chief  iLanei 
Southern  Pine  Inspection  (McOowtn) 
Union  Camp  iMcGowUj) 
Geneva  Cotton  Mills  i Morris) 
Shook  Fletcher  Supply  (Shook) 
Birmingham  Realty  (Shook) 
Kroger  (Smith) 
Moultrie  Textiles  (Vereen) 
Riverside  Mfg.   i  Vereen) 
Riverside  Industries  (Vereen) 
Bama  Uniform  Rentals  (Vereen) 
Riverside  Uniform  Rentals  i  Vereen) 
Mississippi    Business    it    Industrial    Devel. 
(Watson  I 
Nelson  Bulck  (Nelson) 
US.  Steel  (Branch) 
Mobile  Steel  (Plummer) 
Jones  and  LaugtUUi  (Plummer) 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  so  the 
whole  proposition  is,  it  is  admitted  we  do 
not  lack  for  sponsors  to  create  housing. 
We  will  not  increase  the  amounts  of 
money  to  be  contributed  and  spent  by 
enactment  of  the  bill.  The  only  object 
IS  to  get  the  multistate  corporations  in- 
volved in  housing  and  to  amend  the 
Holding  Company  Act  and  to  say.  "Well, 
this  is  a  way  to  get  better  management." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  environ- 
mental bill.  It  will  not  provide  more 
power.  Probably  it  will  develop  less  power. 
It  will  not  necessarily  provide  more  hous- 
ing, either,  because,  as  I  say,  there  are 
an  adequate  number  of  sponsors  apply- 
mg  who  can  provide  this  housing  already 
without  modifying  the  Holding  Company 
Act  for  17  special  corporations. 

So  I  agree  with  the  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  that  the  housing  situation  In 
America  is  a  disgrace.  It  is  a  national 
scandal.  But  this  bill  is  not  going  to  al- 
leviate it.  This  will  just  change  the  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  so  that  special  utilities 
can  make  a  special  profit  at  the  expense 
of  the  public. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  m,v  time. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  <Mr.  Metcald  has 
indicated,  in  earlier  discussion,  I  believe 
all  the  points  were  covered.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  whatever  time  remains  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  > .  All  time  has  now  been  yielded 
back.  The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is,  Shsdl  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALF  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington  'Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN  I .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
'Mr.  ANDERSON),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada Mr.  Cannon  ) .  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  'Mr.  Ellender>,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  'Mr.  Pulbrichti,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr.  Gambrell*, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr  Gravel i. 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  'Mr. 
Harris  > ,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Magnuson  ) ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  '  Mr.  McGovern  > .  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  Mr  Montoya».  the 
Senator  from  Maine  iMr.  Muskie),  the 


Senator  from  Rhode  Island  iMr.  Piu.) 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  <Mr.  Spaik- 
MAN),  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr 
TuNNEY  > ,  and  the  Senator  from  LouteiJ 
ana  (Mr.  Long)  are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  <Mr.  Jordon)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
GRAVEL),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
•  Mr.  Ellender),  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  iMr.  Oambreld  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bamr), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  '  Mr.  Coop- 
er), the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
( Mr.  Cotton  i ,  the  Senator  from  Arlaona 
Mr.  GoLDWATER).  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  ( Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  <Mr.  Hruskai,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  '  Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  iMr.  Miller),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Percy),  the  Senator 
from  Permsylvania  '  Mr.  Scott  i  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Taft)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT>  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  would 
vote    yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 

[No.  295  Leg.] 

YEAS— 60 

Aiken  Domlnlck  Proxmlre 

.Allen  Eagleton  Randolph 

Allott  Eastland  RlblcoflT 

Bayh  Fannin  Roth 

Beall  Pong  Saxbe 

Bellmon  Grlffln  Scbweiker 

Bennett  Ourney  Smith 

Bentsen  Hansen  Spong 

Bible  Hart  Stafford 

Hoggs  Holllngs  Stennls 

Brooke  Inouye  Stevens 

Buckley  Jackson  Stevenson 

Burdlck  Jordan.  IdeJio     Symington 

Byrd,  Kennedy  Talmadge 

Harry  P.,  Jr.     Mathlas  Thurmond 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  McClellan  Tower 

Case  McOee  Welcker 

Church  Moss  Williams 

Cook  Packwood  Young 

Curtis  Pastor* 

Dole  Pearson 


Brock 
Chiles 
Cranston 
Ervln 


NAYS— 11 

Hartke 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Mansfield 


Mclntyre 
Mondale 

Nelson 


PRESENT   AND   GIVINa    A   UVE   PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Metcalf ,  against. 

NOT  VOTING — 28 

.\nderson  Harris  Mundt 

Baker  Hatfield  Muskie 

Cannon  Hruska  Pell 

Cooper  Javits  Percy 

Cotton  Jordan,  N.C.  Scott 

Ellender  Long  Sparkjnan 

Pulbrlght  Magnuaon  Taft 

Oambrell  McOovern  Tunney 

Qoldwater  Miller 

Gravel  Montoya 

So  the  bill  (S.  1991)   was  passed,  as 

follows: 

8.  1991 

An  act  to  assist  in  meeting  national  housing 
goals  by  authorizing  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  to  permit  companies 
subject  to  the  PubUc  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1935  to  provide  housing  for 
persons  of  low  and  moderate  income 
Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
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..xrtM  i»  convrtsa  as*embUd.  That  section 
oi^th.  PubUc  Utmty  HoUUng  Company 
aIi  of  1936  (15  UAC.  79Uc) )  la  aauimied-- 
"*if  by  strtltlng   out   "or"   at  tbe  end   of 

•^™f  swiing  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of'  p.«i^Pf?  T3)     and    inserting    In    lieu 

'''^bj'a°ddlng''lt  the  ^^nd  thereof  a  new 
„.raffTa,Db  as  foUows: 

■^  'IhA)  securltle.  of  a  subsidiary  company 
.JiLd  solely  la  tue  bualnMs  of  consteuct- 
^^ng  and  operating  reaWentlal  hou«- 

mnome  within  the  service  area  of  the  bold- 
SSipany  sy«tem  under  housing  programs 
^tSl  by  the  National  HouBlng  Act  or 
anvAct  supplementary  thereto,  or  (B) 
^tie.  of  or  interests  In  a  company  or- 
^  to  participate  in  such  housing  pro- 
!^wlthln  the  service  area  of  a  bo^mK; 
Sr^anv  system  which  receives  financial  or 
Zr^l^"  ^^°™  »  ^°"P*"'^  created  or 
JoA  urban  Development  Act  of  1968:  Pro- 
Med  that  no  such  aoqulaltlons  shaU  be  ap- 
;^«1  except  upoc  the  foUowlng  terms  and 
conditions  which  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
osronent  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
Lnt  and  the  Commission  or  any  successor 
Msncy  are  authorlaed  and  directed  to  Impose 
prior  to  granting  regulatory  approval  or 
financial  or  other  assistance: 

(1)  full  original  ownership  of  each  housing 
nrolect  shaU  be  retained  for  at  least  twenty 
veMs  from  the  date  of  first  tenant  occupancy, 
oroTlded  that  transfer  prior  to  twenty  years 
My  be  made  if  determined  to  be  tn  the  pub- 
lic interest  by  the  secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  upon  a  showing  to  the  Commission  by 
,uch  company  of  serious  financial  harm 
threatening  tbe  abUlty  of  the  holdlng-com- 
pmy  system  to   render  satisfactory   utUlty 

8crvio0* 

(U,  residential  housing  construction,  own- 
erstUp  and  operation  shall  be  anancla^^ 
separated  so  that  they  do  not  affect  the 
holtUng-company  system's  utility  operations; 
(ill)  the  heating  and/or  cooling  system 
selected  shall  be  that  system  which  Is  most 
economical,  considering  all  relevant  factors; 
I IV)  upon  Its  organization  each  such  com- 
pany ahaU  afford  the  opportunity  to  have  its 
board  of  directors  at  least  one  Uiterlm  di- 
rector selected  by  a  local  tenant  association 
or  group  and  following  tenant  occupancy. 
this  director  shall  be  replaced  by  a  director 
selected,  under  the  supervision  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, by  the  tenanU  of  the  hotislng  project 
or  projects  owned  and  operated  by  such 
company; 

(v>  e«ch  such  company  shall  assure  that 
adequate  housing  opporttmltles  are  made 
avaUable  for  the  elderly  In  projects  owned 
or  operated  by  such  company; 

(vl)  each  such  company  shall  be  subject 
to  applicable  State  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  appropriate  State  agency  which  regu- 
lates housing;  and 

(?11)  the  h(rfdlng-company  system's  invest- 
ment in  equity  securities  or  other  Interests 
la  such  companies  shall  not  exceed  $2,000,- 
000  per  two-year  period. 

No  such  acquisitions  shaU  be  made  ex- 
cept within  such  additional  limitations  and 
upon  such  additional  terms  and  conditions 
and  with  due  regard  to  other  provisions  of 
this  title,  as  the  Commission  may,  by  rules, 
and  regulations  or  order,  permit  as  not  detri- 
mental to  the  public  Interest  or  the  Interest 
of  Investors  or  cwisumers.  The  authority 
granted  under  this  paragraph  shall  termi- 
nate ten  years  from  the  date  of  Its  enact- 
ment, provided  that  the  authority  of  the 
(Commission,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  the  terms  of 
this  paragraph  shall  remain  in  fuU  force  and 
elect  with  respect  to  all  residential  hous- 


mg  projects  whose  construction  commenced 
prior  to  ten  years  after  the  enactment  of  this 

Act. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerics,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  a  bill  <H.R.  15580)  to  amend  the 
District  of  ColumiJla  Police  and  Firemen's 
Salary  Act  of  1958  to  Increase  salaries, 
and  for  other  purposes,  In  which  It  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  15580)  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  of  1958  to  Increase 
salaries,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting  a 
nomination,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries.   

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  the  nomination 
of  Christopher  M.  Mould,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Associate  Director 
of  ACmON,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE     MORNING      BUSINESS      ON 
MONDAY,  JULY  24,  1972 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day next  immediately  after  the  two  lead- 
ers   have    been    recognized    under    the 
standing  order  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  three  minutes. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  MILI- 
TARY PROCUREMENT  AND  FOR- 
EIGN ASSISTANCE  BILLS 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  been  authorized  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  to  propound  the 
following  unanimous -consent  request, 
and  this  is  with  the  approval,  authori- 
zation, and  concurrence  of  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader.  The  request 
has  also  been  concurred  in  by  the  distin- 
guished assistant  Republican  leader,  and 
by  ail  Senators  who  are  principal  parties 
to  the  subject  matter  which  will  be  in- 
volved. .„  ^^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  we  may 
have  quiet  and  order  so  that  we  can  hear 
what  the  Senator  is  going  to  say  we  can 


save  a  lot  of  time.  This  is  an  important 

ni*l^r-  _   ,    ^     i-  »v. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 

Senator  for  his  observation.  I  will  await 

the  Chair's  securing  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order,  please.  The  Senawr 
from  West  Virginia  may  proceed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  1  thank  the 

Chair.  .      ^    . 

Mr.  ROBERT   C.   BYRD.   Mr.   Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  routine  morning  busl- 
nees  on  Mi>nda>-  the  Chair  ia5  before  the 
Senate  HJi.  15495.  the  so-called  railitarj' 
procurement  bill,  and  that  debate  on  that 
bill  continue  untU  not  later  than  1  pjn. 
on  Monday;  that  at  no  later  than  1  v.m. 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  or  his 
designee  be  authorized  to  call  up  the  un- 
finished busmess,  S.  3390.  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act;  that  time  on  amendment 
No   1334  by  Mr.  Mansfield  be  limited  to 
1  hour    and  that  it  immediately  begin 
running;   that  upon  the  disposition  of 
the  amendment  No.  1334  by  Mr.  Maks- 
fheld  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration  of  the    amendment    by    Mr. 
Cannon.  No.   1232,   as  modified  and  as 
amended,  if  amended,  the  time  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Cannon  to  be  luniteo 
to  30  minutes;  that  upon  the  disposition 
of  amendment  No.  1232,  by  Mr.  Cannon, 
as  modified  and  as  amended,  if  amended, 
the    Senate    proceed    to    the    consider- 
ation of   amendment  No.   1325   by   the 
distmguished  semor  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky  >Mr.  Cooper  i;  that  time  on  the 
Cooper  amendment  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
that    upon  the  disposition  of  Amend- 
ment No.  1325  by  MX.  Cooper,  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  an 
amendment  to  be  proposed  by  the  very 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr    Stennisj,  on  which  there  be  a  3- 
hour  time  limitation;  that  time  on  any 
other  amendment  be  limited  to  1  hour; 
that   time   on    any   amendment   to    an 
amendment  or  amendment  in  the  second 
degree,  debatable  motion,  or  appeal  be 
lumted  to  30  mmutes;  that  tune  on  the 
blU  be  limited  to  1  hour;  ordered  that  a 
vote  occur  on  the  bill  at  no  later  than 
9  p  m.  on  Monday ;  provided  further  that 
rule  xn  be  waived;  that  no  nongermane 
amendment  be  in  order;   and,  with  re- 
spect to  the  division  of  time,  provided, 
that  time  on  the   amendment  by   Mr. 
Mansfield   to   the   amendment  by   Mr. 
Cannom    be    equally    divided    and    con- 
iroUed  between  the  distingxushed  major- 
ity leader  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  »,Mr.  Cannons;  that  time 
on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Cannon,  as 
modified  and  amended,  if  amended,  be 
equally  divided  and  controUed  between 
ihe    mover    of    the    amendment    >Mr. 
Cannon  J   and  the  majority  leader  iMx. 
MANSFIELD);   that  time  on  the  amend- 
ment bv  Mr.  Cooper  be  equaUy  divided 
between  and  controlled  by  the  distm- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
.  Mr  Cooper  ' :  that  time  on  the  amend- 
ment by  the  distingiiished  Senator  from 
Mississippi    (Mr.    Stennis'    be    equally 
divided  betwe«i  and  controlled  by  the 
distinguished  mover  of  the  amendment 
.Mr.    S-rENNis»    and    the    distinguished 
majority  leader;  that  time  on  the  bill  be 
divided    equally     between     the     distin- 
guished   Senator    from    Alabama    'Mr. 
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Sparkman^  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aikxn)  ;  that 
time  on  any  other  amendment,  debata- 
ble motion,  or  wjpeal  be  divided  equally 
between  the  mover  of  such  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  or  his  designee:  provided. 
Anally,  that  all  tabling  rights  be  re- 
served.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object — I  would  like  to  Indicate 
that  this  request  has  been  checked  with 
the  distinguished  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Armed  Service  Committee 
(Mrs.  Smith),  and  it  is  her  expectation, 
let  me  say,  that  opening  statements  on 
the  defense  authorization  bill  will  be 
mawie  during  that  period  of  time,  and 
that,  again  in  expectation,  there  will 
probably  be  no  votes,  at  least  of  any 
major  consequence,  on  Monday. 

I  am  also  glad  that  at  the  end  of  the 
request  It  was  made  clear  that  tabling 
rights  are  reserved  imder  the  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  request  has  also 
been  cleared  with  the  distinguished 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  emd. 
Insofar  as  I  know,  there  Is  no  objection 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  There  was  a  request 
for  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  <  Mr.  Cooper  >  to  be  on  the  floor 
when  this  request  was  made,  but  I  am 
prepared  to  undertake  the  responsibility 
to  speak  for  him,  because  I  believe  It 
fits  In  with  the  pattern  he  had  in  mind, 
and  I  believe  he  would  be  agreeable  to 
the  proposal.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not 
expect  to  object — I  just  want  to  be  cer- 
tain. As  I  understand,  the  Senator  has 
enumerated  these  amendments  by  name, 
beginning  with — I  am  talking  about  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  now — the  Mans- 
field amendment,  the  Cannon  amend- 
ment, the  Cooper  amendment,  and  the 
amendment  I  have  at  the  desk.  This 
agreement,  if  perfected,  would  mean  they 
would  be  taken  in  that  order? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Precisely. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  What  is  the  situation 
about  a  motion  to  table,  if  I  may  inquire? 
Mr.  ROBEaiT  C.  BYRD.  Motions  to 
table  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  But  that  would  be  only 
after  the  expiration  of  the  allotted  time 
or  the  yielding  back  of  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
Is  correct 

Mr.  STENNIS.  One  more  question,  If 
I  may. 

Then,  on  Tuesday  morning  next,  the 
first  track  of  the  program  for  the  Senate 
would  then  go  back  to  H.R.  15495.  The 
bill  we  will  be  debating  then  would  be- 
come the  first  track? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
Is  correct.  That  will  be  Included  In  the 
request. 


Mr  President,  if  I  may  add  to  the  con- 
sent request,  provided  that  the  unfin- 
ished business,  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  when  it  is  temporarily  laid  aside  on 
Monday  next,  remain  in  a  temporsuily 
laid  aside  status  until  such  time  as  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  or  his  des- 
ignee calls  up  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
and  this,  under  the  order,  to  be  no  later 
than  1  o'clock  p  jn.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  all  the  requests?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  further  ask  vmajilmous  consent  that 
at  the  close  of  business  on  Monday,  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of  the 
military  procurement  bill,  H.R.  15495. 
and  that  it  be  made  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness and  the  first  track  item  on  Tuesday 
and  the  days  following  until  that  bill  Is 
disposed  of.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  all 
Senators. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  Is  as  follows: 

UNAJnMOUS-CONSINT    ACEEEMENT 

Ordered,  That  on  Monday.  July  24,  1972.  at 
no  later  than  1  pjn.  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  conalderatlon  of  the  unfinished  business, 
8.  3390,  a  blU  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  19«1,  with  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment  No.  1334.  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  Mr.  Mansfield,  limited  to  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada,  Mr.  Cannon;  to  be 
foUowed  by  amendment  No.  1232  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada,  Mr.  Cannon,  limited  to 
30  mlnutee  of  debate,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 
Mr.  Cannon,  and  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
Mr.  Mansfield.  It  wiu  be  followed  by  amend- 
ment No.  1326,  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. Mr.  Cooper,  with  debate  limited  to  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentijcky,  Mr.  Cooper. 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana.  Mr.  Mans- 
field. The  Senate  will  then  consider  an 
amendment  to  be  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Stennls,  limited  to  3 
hours  of  debate,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Stennls,  and  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
Mr.  Mansfield: 

Provided,  That  time  on  any  other  amend- 
ment In  the  first  degree  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  and  the  majority 
leader  or  his  designee,  and  the  time  on  any 
amendment  to  an  amendment  or  an  Bimend- 
ment  in  the  second  degree,  or  debatable  mo- 
tion or  appeal  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  the  amendment  and  the  majority  leader 
or  his  designee: 
'Provided  further.  That  time  on  the  bill  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  8p«Lrfcman.  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, Mr.  Aiken. 

Ordered  further.  That  a  vole  occur  on 
final  passage  oX  the  bill  no  later  than  9 
p.m.  on  Monday.  July  24,  1972. 

Ordered  further.  That  no  amendment  not 
germane  shall  be  received  and  that  all  rights 
to  table  any  proposition  shall  be  preserved. 


Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1682)  to  ptovMe 
for  deferment  of  comstnieClon  charm 
payable  by  Westlands  Water  District  at- 
tributable to  lands  of  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, Lemoore,  Calif.,  Included  in  said 
district,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments,  In  which  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 


ECONOMIC  COMMTTTEE  COMMIS- 
SIONS STUDY  OF  2.6  PERCENT 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  28 
yecu^  ago  the  United  States  made  a  com- 
mitment "to  promote  maximum  employ- 
ment" and  to  create  economic  condiltons 
under  which  there  would  be  jobs  for  all 
those  "able,  willing,  and  seeking  to 
work." 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  afid 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and 
the  President's  Economic  Report  were  all 
designed  for  that  purpose.  That  was  why 
we  had  the  Full  Employment  Act  of 
1946. 

That  was  the  premise  and  the  com- 
mitment of  the  Employment  Act  of  194«. 
It  is  stlU  our  responsibility  and  duty  to 
fulfill  that  promise. 

While  the  performance  of  the  econ- 
omy under  the  act  has  been  far  better 
than  before,  significantly  so  in  the  fact 
that  the  country  did  not  suffer  from  a 
depression  after  World  War  II,  we  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go  to  satisfy  the 
goals  of  the  act. 

Unemployment  in  June  was  5.5  per- 
cent. It  has  hovered  at  the  6-percent 
level  for  the  last  year  and  a  half.  When 
part-time  workers  and  discouraged 
workers  are  included  in  the  figures, 
about  8  percent  of  the  labor  force  is 
unemployed. 

We  have  also  done  worse  than  a  num- 
ber of  other  Industrialized  countries. 

This  is  a  dramatic  demonstration  of 
how  far  we  have  fallen  below  what  we 
should  be  doing  in  providing  jobs. 

Measured  on  the  same  basis  as  our 
monthly  BLS  fig^Ires.  the  unemployment 
rate  in  1971  for  Australia  was  1.6  per- 
cent, for  Japan  it  was  1.3  percent,  and 
for  Western  Germany  it  was  0.7,  or  less 
than  1  percent.  With  unemployment  at 
5  to  6  percent.  West  Ciermany  would 
probably  have  a  revolution. 

TTie  rates  in  Sweden  and  France  were 
only  somewhat  higher;  namely,  2.6  and 
2.7  percent  respectively. 

I  am.  therefore,  annoimclng  today  that 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  Is  begin- 
ning an  investigation  to  determine 
whether  imemploym«it  can  be  reduced 
to  2  percent,  and  what  the  economic 
consequences  of  that  action  would  be- 
especially  the  effects  on  govemiuent 
revenues,  on  Income  distribution,  on  pov- 
erty, and  on  welfare.  The  possible  infla- 
tionary dangers  will  also  be  examined. 

TTie  study  is  being  conducted  by  Data 
Resources,  Inc.  The  first  results  of  the 
study  will  be  available  In  September. 
This  study  will  be  a  preliminary  one. 
We  hope  to  follow  up  with  others. 

Somehow  we  have  come  to  talk  about 
a  4-percent  imemployment  rate  as  if  1* 
meant  full  empoyment.  We  have  forgot- 
ten that  a  4-percent  imemployment  rate 
means  SVi  million  persons  out  of  work, 
plus  possibly  2  million  on  involuntary 
part-time  and  600,000  discouraged  work- 
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^  who  have  given  up  hope  at  finding 

^m  unemployment  is  inevitable.  In 
ft  STsoclety,  people  must  be  free  to  en- 
taZd  to  leave  the  labor  force  or  to  leave 
^  job  in  search  of  another,  better  job. 
^Z¥2  niillion  out  of  work  Is  far  too 
many- 


Ftor  several  years  the  Joint  Economic 
committee  has  held  the  poelUon  that  the 
uMBoployment  rate  should  be  no  higher 
^  3  percent.  But  3-percent  unemploy- 
MTOt  still  means  over  2V2  milUon  out  of 
w«rk  Now  we  want  to  study  whether 
ewn' lower  levels  of  unemployment  are 
not  both  practical  and  desirable. 

M^ny  will  argx»  that  such  low  im- 
employment rates  would  mean  virulent 
inflation.  I  beUeve  that  in  a  genuinely 
full  employment  economy,  in  which  no- 
body had  to  be  afraid  of  losing  his  job, 
inmortant  structural  reforms  would  be- 
come possible.  Import  controls  could  be 
relaxed  racial  smd  sex  discrimination  m 
hiring  would  break  down,  new  workers 
would  get  the  on-the-job  training  they 
need.  These  changes  would  go  far  to  con- 
trol inflation.  Furthermore,  the  benefits 
of  really  full  employment  may  be  so  great 
as  to  justify  the  temporary  use  of  strict 
price  and  wage  controls. 

We  have  them  anyway,  and  If  we  could 
use  them  in  order  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive, the  benefits  would  be  so  great  that 
the  country'  would  stand  still  even  for 
rationing.  At  any  rate,  this  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  questions  our  study  will 
examine. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  benefits  we 
could  expect  from  getting  unemploy- 
ment down  to  2  percent : 

First,  the  most  obvious  and  the  most 
fundamental  benefit  would  be  that  all 
who  wish  to  work  could  find  a  job.  Long- 
tenn  unemployment  would  be  virtually 
eliminated.  No  job  seeker  would  feel 
rejected  by  our  work-oriented  society. 

Second,  opportunities  to  learn  new 
skills  and  move  up  to  better  jobs  would 
be  vastly  increased.  In  a  labor-scarce 
economy,  employers  would  have  to  pro- 
vide effective  on-the-job  training.  Tills 
is  the  best  kind  of  training. 

Third,  the  distribution  of  earned  in- 
come would  improve.  The  last  time  there 
was  a  major  improvement  in  income 
distribution  in  the  United  States  was 
during  World  War  n,  which  was  also  our 
last  extended  period  of  truly  full 
employment. 

Fourth,  our  invaluable  labor  re- 
sources could  be  put  to  work  producing 
the  things  we  need  so  badly — decent 
housing,  improved  medical  care,  pollu- 
tion control  equipment,  new  recreation 
facilities. 

Fifth,  with  fear  of  job  loss  virtually 
removed  from  our  society,  major  struc- 
tural reforms  leading  to  dramatic  pro- 
ductivity improvements  would  become 
possible.  Skills  could  be  upgraded,  im- 
port barriers  could  be  removed,  and  the 
composition  of  production  could  shift 
toward  those  things  we  produce  most 
efflcientiy. 

Finally,  the  Federal  budget  would  be 
in  a  far  stronger  position.  With  unem- 
ployment at  2  percent,  annual  receipts 
might  be  some  $50  to  $60  blUion  higher 
than  at  present  and  $25  to  $30  billion 


higher  than  at  the  4«percent  imemtdoy- 
ment  level  which  at  p««ent  Is  uaed  to 
calculate  what  li  eupihemlstlcatty  Identi- 
fied as  the  "full  employment"  budget. 
A  2-percent  unempiOBrmait  rate  may 
well  pi«eent  an  alternative  to  the  tax 
increasee  which  may  otherwise  loom  in 
the  near  future. 

A  2-percent  imemployment  rate  could 
also  have  adverse  consequences.  Those 
adverse  consequences  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  make  this  propoeal  considered 
impracticable  In  the  paat.  Despite  struc- 
tural Improvements.  Inflation  might  be 
difficult  to  control.  It  may  be  that  2- 
percent  unemplojrment  is  too  low.  in  the 
sense  It  makes  too  little  allowance  for 
the  voiuntary  changing  of  Jobe  which 
we  need  in  a  free  society.  All  these  ques- 
tions need  examining. 

Too  many  people  appear  satisfied  witn 
the  prospect  of  letting  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  settle  down  between  4  and  5 
percent.  People  just  have  not  thought 
enough  about  the  bwieflts  of  lower  un- 
employment. We  hope  to  stimulate  this 

thinking. 

This  country  has  been  bitterly  divided 
over  the  welfare  proWem.  It  seems  highly 
unlikely  that  a  welfare  program— either 
a  Nixon  or  a  McOovem  welfare  program 
can  win  enactment  into  law.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  our  people— probably  a  ma- 
jority are  very  much  opposed  to  pay- 
mMits  to  Americans  that  are  not  directly 
related  to  need— that  is  they  may  accept 
rehef  or  welfare  payments  based  on  a 
means  test.  But  many  Americans  and 
many  Members  of  Congress  are  deeply 
disturbed  by  proposals  that  would  give 
hundreds  of  doUars  a  year  te  all  per- 
sons or  to  all  poor  persons. 

This  is  a  grievous  and  nagging  econom- 
ic problem.  The  situatiMi  is  greatly  ag- 
gravated by  heavy  unemployment.  First 
the  cos;  of  any  income  maintenance  pro- 
gram to  the  taxpayer  is  much  greater  and 
I  metm  many  times  greater  with  unem- 
ployment of  6  percent  for  instance  than 
with  unemployment  of  2  percent.  Second, 
with  heavy  unemployment  many  of  those 
who  would  receive  large  Federal  grants 
would  be  able  abodied— fully  capable  of 
tvorklng- but  simply  unable  te  find  em- 
ployment. Both  the  taxpayer  and  recipi- 
ent understandably   resent  a  situation 
that  hands  out  hundreds  of  dollars  te 
able-bodied  persons  and  pute  the  willing 
to  work  in  the  position  of  being  unwant- 
ed, useless  leeches.  Finally,  such  a  system 
not  only  outrages  our  sense  erf  the  work 
ethic,  it  does  not  make  any  eamomic 
sense.  There  la  so  much  that  needs  to  be 
done  in  this  country:  houses  that  need 
to  be  built,  sick  who  need  to  be  cared 
for,  polluted  rivers,  lakes,  streams  soil 
that  need  to  be  cleansed,  cities  that  need 
to  be  rebuilt,  persons  who  need  to  be 
trained,    recreation    opportunities    that 
need  to  be  developed— the  list  could  go 
on  and  on.  There  is  no  reason  for  this 
country  to  run  out  of  work  and  if  we  do, 
there  are  means  available — in  shorter 
work  weeks  and  eso-lier  retirement  to 
share  the  work.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  have  to  have  5  or  6  percent  unem- 
ployment, or  even  4  percent  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  one,  big  prevailing  reason  why  we 
have   accepted   the    immense    personal 


tragedy  of  millions  of  idle  Amerioans 
who  want  work  unable  to  find  It  U  be- 
cause of  a  conviction  that  this  is  the  one 
claar,  practical  way  te  hold  down  In- 
fiation.  "nw  conviction  is  alnoet  uni- 
versal that  11  we  should  provide  an  op- 
p(Hrtunlty  for  almost  all  of  thoee  who 
wish  to  work  to  do  so  that  the  demand 
for  labor  in  short  supply  would  bid  up 
wages  and  then  prices. 

Three  or  four  or  five  million  unem- 
ployed has  been  the  price  economists 
and  government  jjolicymakers  have  ac- 
cepted for  reasonable  price  stability.  It 
is  a  price  most  Americans  have  been 
willing  to  pay  because  most  Americans 
have  been  employed.  All  the  economists 
who  siflpport  this  theory  have  been  em- 
ployed. All  the  government  policynuJters 
who  make  the  policy  that  ke^>8  the 
theory  as  a  working  fact  of  life  In  Amer- 
ica have  been  employed. 

The  millions  out  of  work,  by  and  large, 
have  been  Inarticulate,  poor,  unskilled, 
powerless.  They  have  been  required  to 
pay  the  full  cost  of  fighting  inflation. 
The  situation  Is  outrageously  unjust.  To 
my  mind  it  is  at  the  heart  of  our  welfare 
problem  and  no  system  Nixon  or  Mc- 
Govem  approach  Is  going  to  solve  this 
problem  without  immense  cost  unless  we 
first  find  a  way  to  put  most  of  these 
millions  to  work.  Other  countries  have 
done  it;  as  I  have  said,  we  can  do  it. 
The  purpose  of  this  study  ia  to  find  out 
how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  jield  the  floor,  and 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU.  . .     ^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  Monday,  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
10  ajn.  After  the  two  leaders  have 
beoi  recognized  under  the  standing  or- 
der, there  wiU  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  of 
liot  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  proceed  U)  the 
consideration  of  the  military  procure- 
ment bill  (HJl.  15495) .  Opening  state- 
ments and  debate  thereon  will  continue 
nntn  no  laier  than  1  pjn.,  at  which  time 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  or  his 
designee  will  call  up  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  S.  3390. 
A  time  agreement  has  been  entered  into 
with  respect  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  which,  in  general,  is  as  follows: 

Immediately  upon  the  resumption  of 
consideration  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  on  Monday,  the  Mansfldd  amend- 
ment will  be  the  pending  question.  It  will 
be  under  controlled  time,  and  there  is  a 
1  -hour  limitation  thereon. 

Upon  the  disposition  erf  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  MAKsri«i.D,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Cakwoh,  as  modified 
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and  as  amended,  If  amended,  with  a  30- 
minute  limitation. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  CANWoif,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooPCT)  will  propose  an  amendment  on 
which  there  is  a  1-hour  limitation,  upon 
the  disposition  of  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Stotnis) 
will  propofi-'  an  amendment  upon  which 
there  is  a  3-hour  limitation. 

There  Is  a  limitation  on  any  other 
amendment  of  1  hour,  and  llmiUtlon  on 
amendment  to  amendments,  amend- 
ments in  the  second  degree,  debatable 
motions,  and  appeals  f  a  half  hour,  with 
respect  to  each. 

The  time  for  debate  on  the  bill  Itself 
is  1  hour,  and  the  Senate  will  complete 
action  on  the  bill  at  no  later  than  9  p.m. 
MOTiday — hopefully  earlier. 

Mr.  President,  from  what  I  have  stated, 
it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  at  least 
Ave  yea-and-nay  votes  on  Monday,  and 
of  course  there  could  be  several  more,  be- 
cause amendments  to  amendments, 
amendments  in  the  second  degree,  mo- 
tions, smd  appeals  will  be  in  order.  So.  as 

1  have  said,  there  will  be  at  least  five  yea- 
and-nay  votes.  The  first  one.  I  would  say. 
would  occur  somewhere  between  1  and 

2  p.m. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
coiild  wait  until  1  p.m.  to  call  up  the  un- 
finished business;  and  if  the  1  hour  of 
time  on  the  Mansfield  amendment  should 
be  fully  consumed,  the  first  vote  would 
occur  at  2  p.m.  But  time  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment  could  be  jaelded  back,  and  of 
course  the  majority  leader  may  wish  to 
call  up  the  unfinished  business  a  little 
ahead  of  1  p.m.  So.  I  think  It  is  safe  to 
predict  that  the  first  roUcall  vote  will  oc- 
cur some  time  between  1  and  2  p.m.,  with 
the  greater  likelihood  that  it  will  occur 
more  nearly  aroimd  1:30  to  2  p.m.  on 
Monday 

Does  the  distinguished  assistant  Re- 
publican leader  have  any  comment  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  QRIPPIN.  No. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
a  ftosJ  poetscript.  The  military  procure- 
ment will  be  the  unfinished  business  and 
a  main  track  item  on  Tuesday  and  subse- 
quent days,  until  it  is  disposed  of. 

Various  second  track  items  will  be 
cranked  into  the  program  structure  as 
necessary  and  as  decided  upon  by  the 
leadership. 

Mr  ORIPFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  yieW 

Mr   ROBERT  C   BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr  ORIFFIN.  On  Tuesday,  as  I  under- 
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stand  it,  the  defense  authorization  bill 
will  be  the  track  one  item 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  The  Senator 
IS  correct. 

Mr.  QRIPPIN.  Can  the  Senator  give 
us  any  information  now  as  to  what  could 
be  the  track  two  items,  beginning  Tues- 
day 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
assistant  Republican  leader  for  this  ques- 
tion, because  it  reminded  me  that  I  had 
forgotten  to  propose  a  unanimous- con- 
sent request  on  another  bill  which  could 
very  well  be  the  second  track  item  on 
Tuesday.  That  would  be  S.  5,  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote the  public  welfare. 

There  is  a  time  limitation  which  I 
would  propose  thereon,  and  it  is  as  fol- 
lows, the  proposal  having  been  cleared 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  'Mr.  Mondale).  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  iMr. 
Proxmire  I .  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  '  Mr.  Javits)  .  and  others. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  1-hour  limitation  on  S.  5.  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  Mr.  Mondale  i  and 
the  distinguisned  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits )  ;  that  time  on  any  amend- 
ment thereto  be  divided  betw^een  the 
mover  of  such  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Mondale) 
That  time  on  any  amendment  to  an 
amendment,  debatable  motion,  or  appesQ 
be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  mover  of  such  and  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill  '  Mr.  Mon- 
dale) . 

Mr,  GRIFPIN  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  have 
to  object,  at  least  for  the  time  being — 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Domi- 
NicK>  and  th  '  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Tafti  have  an  interest  in  this  bill.  I  am 
advised;  and.  unfortunately,  I  have  not 
had  an  opportimity  to  talk  with  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virgmia  did  not  specify 
a  time  liimtation  on  the  amendments 
themselves  in  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. Did  he  intend  to  do  so? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  I  meant  to  stipulate  1  hour  on  any 
amendment  and  30  mmutes  on  any 
amendment  to  an  amendment.  But  I 
withdraw  the  request,  because  I  think  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Michigan 

Mr.  Griffin  '  certamly  has  good  reason 
to  object  for  the  time  being.  I  should 
have  cleared  this  with  him  in  advance, 
I  had  forgotten  it,  inadvertentlj',  and 
upon  his  making  eference  to  a  second 
track  item.  I  sought  to  propose  it  with- 
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out  requesting  a  quorum  call  and  di«. 
cussing  it  with  him.  Sv- 1  withdraw  it 

On  Monday,  in  all  likelihood,  an  agree- 
ment can  be  reached,  hopefully,  on  that 
measure,  and  that  could  then  be  a  sec- 
ond track  item  for  Tuesday. 

On  Wednesday,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  could  proceed  to  the  maritime 
bill  as  a  second  track  item;  and  I  say 
this  after  having  discussed  that  bill  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mi. 
Magnuson  ) ,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  and  other 
Senators. 

That  is  as  far  ahead  as  I  can  safely 
venture.  I  should  say,  however,  that  the 
agriculture  appropriation  bill  will  also 
be  ready  for  floor  action  by  Thursday  of 
next  week,  and  at  some  point  it  could 
be  brought  in  as  a  second  track  item- 
hopefully  Thursday  or  Friday. 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader. 


.ADJOURNAIENT   UNTIL   10  A.M. 
MONDAY,   JULY   24,    1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
.stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m.  on 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  1 : 57 
p.m..  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day, July  24,  1972,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  July  21, 1972: 

ACTION 

Christopher  M.  Mould,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  .\s80ctate  Director  of 
.\<mON  ( new  position ) . 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  2 1 .  1 972 : 

U.S.  District  Cotnrrs 

Robert  L.  Carter,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York. 

Department  of  State 

Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr..  of  California,  a  For- 
eign Service  ofDcer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 
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A  HAVEN  FOR  WILDLIFE 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or    DU.AWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fnday.  July  21.  1972 

Mr.    B0G08.    Mr    President.    I    was 
pleased  to  read  an  article  concerning 
Sussex  County.  Del.,  that  appeared  re- 
cently in  "Soil  Conservation,"  the  pub- 
lication of  the  USDAs  Soil  Conservation 


Service.  The  article,  written  by  James  P, 
Gorman,  a  watershed  planning  special- 
ist, discusses  the  experiences  in  land 
conservation  of  Otis  Smith,  who  has 
made  his  land  more  productive  for  man 
and  wildlife. 

As  I  believe  this  article  should  be  of 
interest  to  all  Members  of  Congress,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


A  Haven  for  Wildlite 
(By  James  P.  Gorman) 

Delaware,  like  meet  Eastern  States,  is 
struggling  to  conserve  Its  natural  resources. 
Mushrooming  land  developments,  with  their 
usual  people  and  pollution  problems,  are 
rapidly  spreading  south  Into  the  penUasutos 
fertile  lowland.  Competition  for  land  and  its 
natural  resource  assets  becomes  fiercer 
everyday. 

Holding  the  line  against  this  encroaching 
megalopolis  Is  the  land's  number  one  con- 
senatlonlst,  preservationist,  ecologlst— call 
him  what  you  will— the  farmer  or  rural  land- 
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owner    who    understands    v«U    the    lasting 
"  natural  re«ourc«8. 

*°«^^i7Lurce  kssoclatlon   Is   Otis 
fwmer-Mturai  ^  g^^j^^  decided  to 

^^..  the  b^f^attie  buslne-  In  his  naUv. 
«°'°'^™tV  Delaware.  His  first  step  was 
'"Tnd^rd  th^  eTther  was  or  could  be 
"*  cf^  into  pastureland.  Suitable  land 
°°°I^^alUWe  \o  smith  bought  800  acr« 
'rt^uLd  that  had  been  in  cropland 
°L7t^% ears  before.  He  cleared  700  acres 

uK  smith  found  out  ^^Zj[^^^^,^ 
K-n  allowed  to  revert  to  woodland.  A  large 
^rt  *^  ^rlv  drained  and  under  water, 
S^.nTr^d^ly  got  m  touch  with  the  Sus- 
^  S^  CoiServitlon  District  The  district, 
worm  with  t"e  SOU  Conservation  Servl^. 
hS  smith  with  his  drainage  problem. 
^^IveTechnlcal  aid  In  preparing  a  draln- 
!^pun  that  called  for  a  minimum  of  chan- 
X  to  be  constructed  in  conjunction  with 
on  extensive  land-grading  program 
""pillowing  excavation,  -poU  leve Ung,  ^d 
^r»dine  heavy  rains  again  hit  the  area. 
S^h  smooth  channel  slopes  soon  had  nu- 
!!!^us  "blowouts."  Heavy  erosion,  caused 
^7^f ace  water  spilling  over  ditchbar^s 
^  Manuel  bottoms  with  the  highly  erod- 

"*^rnear  hopeless  problem  didn^^  stop 
smith  He  had  the  channels  repaired  and 
S  constructed  berms,  having  a  maximum 
St  oTl8  inches  and  3 : 1  back  slope.,  along 
bS^sldes  of  all  the  channels.  The  berms  dl- 
^  surface  runoff  laterally  with  the  chan- 
n^  selected  spots  where  drop  structures 
^  constructed  to  ease  the  water  into  the 

'"JtTonen  happens,  a  drought  followed  the 
rainy  period.  Smiths  pastureland  became 
parcheTBut  a  wet  perimeter  in  the  lower 
third  of  the  deep  channels  indicated  that 
they  were  still  drawing  moisture  from  the 
subsoil,  smith  and  the  SCS  people  set  out 
to  solve  this  problem. 

Thev  installed  water-control  structuree  de- 
signed" to  hold  water  levels  above  the  crit- 
ical moisture  Ime.  This  equalizes  the  drain- 
age effect  of  the  channels  when  they  are 
not  needed.  Water  in  the  ditch  bottoms  also 
solves  a  channel  maintenance  problem,  it 
prevents  undesirable  vegetative  growth  that 
decreases  the  effectiveness  of  the  ditches.  I^ne 
small  water-oontrol  structures  are  located 
so  that  nearly  all  channel  bottoms  are  flooded 
when  the  top  flash  boMd  Is  inserted. 

It  was  obvious  to  Smith  and  the  SCS  men 
that  the  channel  berms  and  slopes  were 
going  to  require  vegetative  .stabilization  W  hy 
not  do  so  in  conjunction  with  establishing  a 
wUdUfe    area    along    the    channels,    Smith 

asked? 

A  test  area  was  set  up  that  included  2,000 
linear  feet  of  dltchbanks  where  various 
varieties  and  combinations  of  stabUlzatlon 
and  wildlife  plantings  were  planted.  The  re- 
maining berms  and  slopes  were  seeded  to  a 
temporary  vegetative  cover  of  Kentucky -3  i 
fescue. 

Next,  all  berms,  slopes,  ai.d  roadways  were 
fertilized  with  generous  applications  of 
chicken  manure.  The  wichura  rose  was 
sprigged  on  the  top  third  of  the  berm  18 
Inches  apart.  Clusters  or  groups  that  con- 
sisted of  a  Japanese  crabapple  with  autumn 
olive  15  feet  on  either  side  were  planted  on 
the  lower  third  of  the  berm  Each  cluster  was 
100  feet  apart.  In  spots  a  redoeier  dogwood 
was  used  in  place  of  autumn  oli\e. 

At  selected  areas  on  the  dltchbanks  and 
berms,  reed  canary-grass,  crownvetch.  weep- 
ing lovegrass,  and  blcolor  lespedeza  were 
planted. 

By  1964,  two  things  had  happened.  Otis 
Smith  had  converted  his  farm  operation  trom 
cattle  to  fleld-crop  farming,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  many   of   the   wUdllfe   plantings 


along  hU  drainage  dltcbaa  w»re  going  to  be 
successful. 

Smith  decided  to  stabUlee  aU  channel 
slope*  and  berms  with  the  wichura  row  that 
normally  doea  not  eko«ed  a  height  of  2  X««t. 
He  al»o  doclded  to  plant  contlnuoua  plant- 
ings of  autumn  olive  and  flowering  crabappla 
along  one  of  the  dltchbanks.  A  roadway  on 
the  oppoalte  bank  was  seeded  to  a  combina- 
tion of  sertcea  leapedeM  and  weeping  love- 

In  the  summer  of  1971,  state  and  federal 
conaervaUon  experts  evaluated  the  area. 
Their  report  indicated  that  the  wichura  roae 
had  staJaUUied  slopes,  berma,  and  other  crit- 
ical areas  to  the  point  that  no  evidence  of 
erosion  could  be  found.  Theee  areas  have  not 
needed  maintenance  In  the  10  years  slnoe 
the  original  plantings  were  made.  The  rose 
plantings  also  offered  valuable  wUdllfe  food 
and  cover.  The  autumn  olive,  flowering  crab- 
apples,  and  redoBler  dogwoods  were  covdf«d 
with  fruit.  Serlcea  lespedeza  had  become  the 
dominant  plant  along  roadways.  Natural 
growth  of  pokeweed,  sumac,  cherry,  ptne.  and 
cedar— all  of  high  value  to  wUdllfe— were 
interspaced  with  the  domestic  plantings. 

There  are  many  Ironic  twlata  of  fate.  Smith 
started  out  to  be  a  leader  in  the  cattle  Indus- 
try but  may  well  end  up  being  a  pioneer  in 
wUdllfe  conservation. 


HARRY  TRUMAN'S  FINEST  HOUR 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTV^ES 

Thursday.  July  20,  1972 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
of  us  recall  the  famous  1948  election  vic- 
tory of  Harry  S  Truman.  Many  of  us, 
including  myself,  consider  it  to  be  Pres- 
ident Truman's  finest  hour.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  sidelights  of  that  great 
\-ictory  concerns  my  ven'  good  friend. 
SamMuchnick.  ,       . 

Like  Harry  Truman,  Sam  Muchnick  is 
a  winner  who  is  now  recognized  as  the 
leading  wrestling  promoter  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  The  fact  that  his  and 
President  Truman's  paths  crossed  may 
be  a  matter  of  fate.  Nonetheless  I  do  not 
know  of  two  more  down-to-earth,  decent 
human  beings  who  made  it  the  hard  way 
and  never  forget  where  they  came  from 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
m,y  colleagues  the  article  written  by  Irvin 
Muchnick    about    his    uncle    Sam    and 
Harry  Truman.  The  real  feature  of  this 
article  is  the  fact  that  the  writer  is  17 
years  old.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
fine  articles  he  has  written  for  the  Globe- 
Democrat  and  for  national  publications, 
such  as  Sports  Illustrated.  It  appeared  m 
the  July    1-2   edition   of   the   St    Louis 
Globe-Democrat; 

Harry  Truman  s  Finest  HorR 
(By  Irvln  Muchnick) 
There  is  ample  evidence  to  suggest  that 
Sam  Muchnick.  the  St.  Louis  wrestling  pro- 
moter who  also  happens  to  be  my  uncle.  Is 
rne  of  those  American  success  stories. 
T^ rough  a  combination  of  hard  work  and 
propitious  circumstances,  he  managed  to  at- 
tain a  position  of  stature  that  eluded  the 
average  Willy  Loman  And  back  before  tele- 
vi-sion  a!.d  wrestling  became  happy  tag-team 
partners  and  business  prospered  to  such  an 
extent,  he  helped  elect  a  president  of  the 
United  States. 

It  was   1948,   the   year   fellow   Mlssouriari 
Harry  S  Truman,  after  completing  the  flna) 
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term  <rf  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  sought  to  win 
one  on  his  own.  He  put  31,000  r»Uro«l  mliea 
iBito  a  whlatle-stop,  underdog  struggia 
against  auave  Thomaa  E.  Dewey  of  New  York. 
The  odd*  maker*  and  poUaters  weren't  giv- 
ing Mr  Trtunan  a  whit  of  chance.  He  was 
an  8  to  1  underdog  in  the  betting  and  Q«)rge 
Qallup  and  the  American  Inatltute  of  Public 
Optolon  had  Dewey  leading  U  81  stat*.  "The 
Croaley  PoU  aMured  Dewey  oX  at  least  274 
electoral  votes,  safely  over  the  neceaeary  aae, 
and  aald  that  a  total  of  300  waa  not  incon- 
ceivable. -The  Truman-Barkley  ticket,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  every  poealble  conaldw^tlon, 
18  unlikely  to  have  more  thsin  219,"  Croaley 

added,  _jr». 

The  DemocraUc  NaUonal  Committee  hardly 
panicked  at  these  pronouncements,  but  it 
undoubtedly  reoognlised  a  prodigious  task 
and  banked  on  one  of  Mr.  Tnimans  few  po- 
litical strength*-hl8  folksy  puUlng  power. 
An  engagement  in  his  home  state  promiaed 
to  afford  an  enthusiastic  campaign  clUnax 
St.  LouU  being  the  logical  site.  The  commit- 
tee  opted  for  Kiel  Auditorium  on  Oct.  29 
Friday  night  of  the  flnal  weekend  before  the 
Nov.  a  elections.  ^ 

At  the  same  time  another  batUe  br«w«d. 
thlB  one  flavored  with  the  equaUy  intriguing 
politics  of  the  wretUlng  world.  The  combat- 
ants-  Sam  Muohnlck's  8t.  Louis  Wrestling 
dub  and  the  rival  Miasiaslppl  Valley  Sports 
Club,  which  was  run  by  Martin  The»  and  his 
wrestler-son  Lou.  At  stake:  domlnaUon  of 
ihe  coveted  St,  Louis  market,  a  wrestling 
citadel  since  the  days  when  Btrangler  Lewis 
and  Joe  Stecher  had  matched  grips  into  the 
wee  houm  of  the  morning  at  the  old  Coliseum 
on  Jefferson  and  Washington.  The  Muchnick 
and  -meaz  groups  alternated  Friday  evening 
shows  as  they  grappled,  flgurauvely,  lor  tne 

area  mat  dollar.  ,,„,i. 

The  son  of  a  Russian  immigrant,  my  uncle 
had  graduated  In  1934  from  Central  High 
School,  and  following  a  brief  sUnt  with  the 
US  Poetal  Service,  latched  on  a*  a  sports- 
writer  at  the  old  St.  Louis  "nmes.  Aiter  the 
coUapae  of  the  Times  in  1932,  the  ex-reporter 
edited  a  newsletter  for  Tom  Packs,  the  ctrcus 
and  wrwtllng  Imprewtrlo.  Juat  prior  t«  W^rW 
War  11  and  three  years  as  an  Army  ^''K*'"^^ 
he  broke  with  Packs  and  started  promoting 

°^The  "^wz  family  clearly  hrtd  the  advan- 
tage in  the  early  »olng,  but  my  Uncle  Sam 
hSl  a  way  of  winning  frtenda  and  influenc- 
inK  people.  During  his  sportswrltlng  days 
fof  example,  he  had  once  obtained  an  exclu- 
sive intwvlew  With  boxing  g«»t  Jack 
Dempe^.  The  two  drove  off  in  Muchnick  s 
rumw7-aaat  Ford,  leaving  behind  competi- 
tors Who  had  much  fancier  cars,  No'^  ^« 
waa  using  that  skUl  to  gain  valuable  con- 

'^■Why"  Lou  Thesz  asked  one  day.  -don't 
vou  move  to  Olnclnnatl?  They're  buUdlng  a 
new  arena  there.  It's  going  to  be  ^  S">*\ 
place   and   it  wUl  be   ideal   lor   wreatllng.   I 

can  swing  It  for  you,"  

••I  llkV  It  here."  replied  one  Sammy  who 
wouldn't  run.  "Besides,  by  the  end  of  the 
swiaon  you  may  preler  to  move  there  your- 

liiua  the  lUMS  were  weU  establlahed 
going  into  the  fail  of  '48.  In  the  allocation  of 
Lt^  my  uncle  had  drawn  Oc*  J*-^ 
same  day  on  which  Mr.  Truman  had  hop«d 

to  close  his  campaign.  

Early  In  September  the  Democsatlc  Na- 
tional committeeman  from  Missouri,  t^e  late 
John  J.   N&ngle,   contactwl  Muchnick. 

••Who  am  I  to  stand  In  the  way  of  the 
President?"  my  uncle  was  supp«»d  to  ha're 
said  "Ttll  Mr.  Truman  he  can  have  the  au- 
ditorium that  night,  ni  postpotMf  my  show 
untU  Saturday  "  With  leas  than  an  hour  to 
spare  before  some  promotional  material  weut 
to  press,  he  Inserted  the  change 

In  a  lettw  on  VTMU  House  ataUonary  dated 
S«pt  10,  Mr.  Truman  expreased  his  grat- 
itude.   "Dear    Sam,"     the    president    *Toie 
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"John  Nangle  hu  Jiut  Informed  ma  of  your 
gwicroalty  with  r««ar(l  to  the  Auditorium 
for  PrtdAy,  Ootober  tw«nty-nlnth.  I  wn't  t«n 
you  bow  very  much  I  •ppreola.te  yotir  cour- 
tesy In  thU  m*t!t«r.  I  bope  to  see  you  th«t 
evoolng.  SlDoaraly  youri,  Harry  Truman." 

The  letter  U  now  fMmed  and  b&iiga 
in  the  den  of  Uncle  Bam'a  t\K>-story  bom* 
In  OllreMe.  He  and  his  wife.  Helen  have 
three  children,  college  students  all.  But  our 
■tory  Un"t  over  yet. 

"A  couple  of  days  lat«r,"  my  xincle  re- 
calls, "John  Nangle  caUed  again.  Mr.  Tru- 
man waa  going  to  be  In  New  York  on  the 
twenty-ninth.  Alao,  he'd  get  greater  radio 
expoeure  on  a  Saturday  nlgbt.  So  I  quickly 
agreed  to  move  the  wreetling  card  BACK  to 
Friday." 

He  eetlmatea  the  confviston  coat  blm 
$1,000,  no  small  sum  in  his  1948  operation. 
Bren  though  the  state  political  potentates 
offered  a  reciprocal  favor.  Uncle  Sam  says 
be  never  cashed  in  on  the  promise.  But  be 
did  receive  some  helpful  publicity. 

■'I'm  an  admirer  and  supporter  of  Harry 
Truman  anyway,  and  anything  I  can  do  to 
help  elect  him  will  be  a  pletisure,"  be  told 
the  St.  Louis  Labor  Tribune. 

The  Star- Time*  quoted  blm  as  say- 
ing, "Tm  neutral  when  it  comes  to  politics, 
but  when  the  President  of  the  United  Statea 
asks  me  to  do  blm  a  favor.  Ill  never  re- 
fuse. And  Just  to  show  I'm  aot  taking  aides, 
I'd  give  up  my  Oct.  M  date  for  Tom  Dewey 
If  he  should  want  to  use  the  auditorium." 

The  subject  of  thU  frenetic  game  of  musi- 
cal dates  had  other  matters  on  bla  mind.  By 
Oct.  30  Mr.  Truman  was  coming  off  an  un- 
impressive two-day  stay  In  New  Tork  City 
and  was  happy  to  be  beaded  for  friendly 
territory.  Thursday's  Madison  Square  Oar- 
den  appearance  had  gone  well  enough,  but  in 
Brooklyn  on  Friday,  aald  the  correspondents. 
Harry  had  been  a  bit  sluggish. 

Aides  sent  forth  the  word  that  handshakes 
that  nlgbt  would  be  out  of  the  question;  the 
clasping  throngs  of  3fl  statea  bad  left  him 
with  a  tender  caae  of  Campaigner's  Fingers. 
Speechwrlters  were  busy  altering,  refining, 
juxtaposing  Qery  phrases;  they  applied  a  last 
spray  of  rhetoric  scant  minutes  before  the 
train  carrying  the  presidential  entourage  ar- 
rived in  St.  Louis. 

Meanwhile,  a  tired  Truman  was  looking 
forward  to  a  couple  of  quiet  days  in  Inde- 
pendence, followed  by  a  Florida  vacation  be 
and  Bess  were  planning  regardless  of  the 
election  returns. 

If  the  Prealdent  needed  Inspiration,  be 
certainly  got  it  from  a  rousing  reception  at 
Union  Station,  where  cloae  to  10.000  people 
were  lined  six  deep.  Another  60.000  braved 
nasty  wet  weather  and  jammed  the  Market 
Street  sidewalks  along  the  &ve-block  drive 
to  the  auditorium,  while  21  aerial  bombs  sa- 
luted htm  from  Aloe  Plaza.  Finally,  when  be 
entered  the  Kiel  Convention  Hall  several 
mlnutsa  late,  and  the  band  broke  Into  "Hall 
to  the  Chief."  an  estimated  13,000  loyallats 
produced  a  stentorian  roar.  Oorgeous  Oeorge 
never  beard  one  any  louder. 

"Cowbells  and  a  siren,  which  had  soiinded 
mecbanlnai  when  Forrest  Smith,  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  Oovernor,  addressed  the 
packed  house,  took  on  the  air  of  the  real 
thing  when  the  President  stood  In  front  of 
the  microphones,"  wrote  Paul  W.  Tredway, 
then  a  reporter  and  now  Sunday  editor  of 
The  Qlobe-Oemocrat. 

"He  did  not  give  the  tmpreaelon  of  a  man 
who  thinks  he  la  licked.  Unless  he  can  act  as 
well  as  he  can  play  the  piano,  Mr.  TYuman 
was  not  fooling.  " 

Scanning  the  faitbfxil  during  the  four-min- 
ute ovation,  the  prealdent  dramatically  dis- 
carded the  script  over  which  bla  subordl- 
nat«a  had  tolled  and,  aa  they  say,  proceeded 
to  deliver  from  the  heart.  Although  at  best 
only  a  medlcore  speaker,  he  put  K  all  to- 
gether in  bis  271st  and  finest  oampalgn-trall 
address. 
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"Olve  'em  bell,  Harry  t"  many  shouted,  re- 
peating his  slogan. 

"I'm  giving  It.  I'm  giving  it!"  be  yelled 
back. 

Be  laabed  out  vigorously  at  Dewey,  the 
Republicans  in  general,  the  boatQe  media. 
Hs  elicited  cheera  from  the  predominantly 
pro-labor  crowd — including  a  large  assem- 
blage of  AFL  Steamfltters — by  reiterating  bis 
desire  to  see  the  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  which  Congress  had  passed  over  bis  veto. 

Observed  the  Sunday  New  York  Times: 
"Mr.  TTtunan  was  In  a  fighting  mood  aa  be 
baa  never  been  In  the  campaign  before." 

Uncle  Sam  probably  would  have  agreed  .  .  . 
If  be  had  been  there.  It  seems  that  be  ar- 
rived at  Kiel  too  late  and  couldnt  fight 
bla  way  Into  the  overflow  crowd.  As  a  result, 
be  never  was  able  w  see  Mr.  Truman,  much 
lees  meet  him.  and  had  to  be  content  with 
turning  his  collar  to  the  cold  and  damp  and 
llartenlng  over  loudspeaker  hookups  by  the 
14tb  and  16th  Street  entrances. 

The  rest  of  the  stuff  la  history.  Dewey  De- 
feats Truman,  trtunpeted  ttiat  eggfaced 
Chicago  Tribune  bannerllne.  but  when  all 
the  precincts  were  in,  Harry  had  actually 
breezed  to  the  political  up»set  of  the  century. 

He  captured  28  states  and  303  electoral 
votee — yes,  better  than  300  was  possible — to 
Dewey's  16  and  189,  with  Dlxiecrat  candidate 
Strom  Thurmond  scooping  up  four  southern 
states.  The  popular-vote  margin  was 
2,136.525 

Blaming  complacency.  Republicans  kicked 
themselves.  Pollsters  groped  for  apologia-ex- 
planation. Mr.  Truman,"  a  Oallup  spokes- 
man ooncluded,  "staged  a  strong  upsurge  In 
the  closing  days  of  the  campaign. '  Many  a 
head-scratching  analyst  cited  the  St.  Louis 
.•^peech  as  the  turning  point. 

That  brings  us  back  to  my  father's  Demo- 
cratic brother  He  too  won  the  match  after 
dropping  the  first  fall. 

For  the  FYlday  card  he  added  a  gimmick 
whereby  kids  from  nine  to  14,  dressed  in 
Halloween  garb,  were  admitted  free.  Two  pop- 
ular St.  Louis  HUl  natives  and  major  league 
catchers— Yogi  Berra  of  the  Yankees 
and  Joe  Qaragiola  of  the  Cardinals — served 
as  Judges  In  an  Intermission  costume  contest. 
I  A  decade  later  Garagiola  would  become  the 
first  ringside  voice  of  "Wreetling  at  the 
Chase"  before  moving  on  to  New  York  and 
the  "Today"  show.) 

Nevertheleas,  only  4.621  fans  showed  up  to 
watch  Orvllle  Brown  defeat  Prankie  Tala- 
ber.  The  next  week  Thesz  and  Son  an- 
nounced 10,102  for  Lou's  match  against 
Wild  Bin  Longson. 

However,  Sam  refused  to  say  "uncle"  and 
aoon  gained  the  leverage.  His  turnstile  pulse 
colncldentally  quickened  with  Mr.  Triiman's 
election.  There  were  5.237  on  Nov.  11;  9,176 
on  Nov.  26:  7.593  on  Dec.  10;  and  10.110  on 
Jan.  7,  1949.  He  had  his  first  sellout  on  Feb.  4, 
as  10.651  saw  Buddy  Rogers  take  the  measure 
of  Don  Eagle. 

Under  the  submission  hold  of  com{>ara- 
ttvely  sagging  attendance,  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Sports  Club  conceded  and  sold  out  to 
the  St.  Louis  Wrestling  Club. 

By  determination  and  defiance  of  the 
odds — by  the  Harry  S  Truman  method — 
Uncle  Sam  had  become  the  undisputed  head 
of  local  grunting  and  groaning.  "The  Sched- 
uling of  the  President  1948"  had  a  happy 
ending, 


CAPTIVE    NATIONS    WEEK 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

FTiday.  July  21,  1972 

Mr.     SCHWEIKER.     Mr.     President. 
during  this  week  in  particular  we  re- 
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member  the  world's  captive  nations  in 
a  time  when  we  are  seeldng  to  Iouvom 
our  relaUoM  with  the  Soviet  Union  «ad 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  ChlnaTw 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  forget  the  a*. 
piratlou  for  freedom  and  self-deter, 
mlnation  of  peoples  and  nations  undw 
Soviet  dominance,  or  absorbed  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  Albania,  Byelorussia,  Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia,  East  Oermaoy 
Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania! 
Poland,  the  Ukraine,  and  other  peoples 
were  subjugated  by  force  of  arms  and  »h 
ruled  with  varying  but  substantial  de- 
grees  of  repression.  Many  fled  these 
homelands.  Many  would  leave  now,  if 
they  could.  Some  manage  to  do  so.  But 
many  would  return,  if  they  could,  to  their 
free  and  independent  homelands. 

The  winds  of  change  afoot  through- 
out the  world  are  not  absent  in  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  Dissent 
against  political  repression,  if  anything, 
appears  to  be  on  the  Increase  and  even 
generations  which  have  grown  up  un- 
der Commimlst  rule  have  produced  theli 
share  of  dissidents. 

In  reflecting  on  Captive  Nations 
Week,  and  the  people  of  these  nations, 
we  must  focus  on  their  aspirations  for 
freedom  and  self-determination,  for 
these  are  the  Ideals  upon  which  our  own 
Nation  is  founded. 

An  enlightened  diplomacy  by  the 
United  States  should  be  followed  to  work 
for  and  encourage  increasing  autonomy 
for  the  captive  nations,  and  relaxation 
of  internal  repression. 

During  this  week  of  commemoration 
for  captive  nations,  let  us  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  the  Ideals  of  freedom  and 
the  self-determination  of  nations,  and 
to  all  persons  and  nations  working  to- 
gether to  achieve  these  goals. 


ARAB  DIPLOMACY— PmST  SOVIET 
DEFEAT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action 
taken  by  the  government  of  Egypt  in  re- 
asserting their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence from  the  military  domination  of  the 
Soviet  Union  should  not  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  any  informed  American.  For  the 
most  part  the  Commimist  Party  is  uni- 
formly banned  throughout  the  Arab 
world  and  the  Arab  leaders  had  been  de- 
livered to  the  Communist  world  in  or- 
der to  seek  armaments  to  counteract  the 
armaments  being  provided  their  Middle 
East  antagonist  by  the  United  States. 

It  must  have  become  obvious  even  to 
the  Arabs  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
using  the  Arab  people  as  a  pawn  to  trade 
off  for  power  agreements  with  our  gov- 
ernment. Under  such  agreements,  the 
Soviets  were  merely  using  the  Arabs 
while  in  reality  blocking  them  in  any 
Middle  East  military  endeavor. 

Over  all,  the  Arab  action  is  consistent 
with  that  being  taken  by  smaller  nations 
the  world  over  following  the  efforts  of 
our  coimtry  to  create  a  new  world  leader- 
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.hin  of  three  super  powers;  that  is,  the 
Siy^t  Union,  Red  China,  and  the  United 

®*S^  remarks  of  April  19,  "Abandon- 
ment of  Non-Communist  Allies  Under  the 
FttreUn  Policy  of  the  American  Revolu- 
fwi"  page  13852,  and  my  remarks  of 
^  23  "United  SUtes  Courts  Commu- 
ntats  While  Losing  Real  Superpower," 
DMe  18610, 1  had  documented  the  retali- 
^n  of  our  former  U.S.  friends  and  al- 
Um  against  our  new  "soft  on  commu- 
nism" foreign  policy.  And,  now  we  ftad 
even  the  Arab  leaders  awakening  to  the 
realization  that  they  have  been  had.  I 
ask  that  reUted  newspaper  clippings 
foUow. 

iFrom    the    Baton    Rouge     (La.)     Morning 
'  Advocate,  July  19, 19721 

EussUN  MiLiTASY  Mw»  Ordimd  Out  of 

Eg  ITT 
OAimo.— President  Anwar  Sadat,  who  signed 
t  16-year  treaty  of  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion with  Moscow  last  year,  anounced  Tuee- 
(1«  he  has  ordered  Soviet  military  advisers 
^  experts  withdrawn,  the  seml-offlolal 
ICddle  East  News  Agency  reported. 

Sadat  said  the  action  was  part  of  a  series 
ai.  move*  aiming  at  a  new  stage  In  Egyptian- 
Soviet  relations.  ^  „  ^  , 
In  a  90-mlnute  speech  before  the  CenUal 
Committee  of  the  Arab  Socialist  Union 
(ABU),  Sadat  said  the  main  aim  of  Egyptian 
loralgn  policy  had  been  to  achieve  the  beet 
poasible  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 

"mis  was  a  basic  mistake  In  our  policy." 
Sadat  said,   "because    our   main    enemy    Is 

larsel ... 

Sadat,  however,  had  high  praise  for  the 
Soviet  Union  which  he  said  "stood  with  us  In 
all  fields,  poUtlcal,  economic  and  military." 
But  he  said  Egypt  now  had  to  revise  Its 
policies. 

The  Middle  East  News  Agency  said  the 
committee  voted  unanimously  to  support 
Sedat  In  his  decisions. 

The  agency  said  Sadat  announced  that 
military  instaUations  and  equipment  In- 
stalled by  the  Soviets  was  Egyptian  property 
and  would  be  operated  henceforth  by  the 
Egyptian  armed  forces. 

Seulat  made  his  announcement  before  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Arab  SoclallBt 
Union  (AflU),  Egypt's  highest  political  body, 
the  agency  said. 

An  estimated  20,000  Soviet  military  ad- 
visers and  technicians  have  been  helping  to 
man  Egypt's  missile  and  air  defensive  system 
against  Israel. 

Sadat  said  that  consultations  are  going  on 
to  decide  the  style  of  cooperation  which  will 
b«  meet  effective  In  the  future. 
Exootra  BKcnfS 
Sadat  said  termination  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary mission  was  at  Eg3rpt's  requeet  and  was 
effective  as  of  Monday,  July  17. 

"Our  sons  in  the  armed  forces  will  replace 
them  In  everything  they  did,"  Sadat  said. 

Official  Cairo  sources  said  the  evacuation 
has  already  begun  and  the  Soviet  advisers 
and  experts  were  expected  to  be  out  of  the 
country  "in  a  relatively  brief  period." 

The  news  agency  quoted  Sadat  as  telling 
the  Central  Committee  during  the  two  find 
one-half  hotir  meeting  In  Cairo  earllo-  in 
the  day: 

"After  studying  the  position  from  all  Its 
angles  and  with  full  appreciation  of  the 
huge  Soviet  aid  to  US  and  concern  for  Soviet 
trlendahlp,  I  found  it  appropriate  at  the  out- 
let of  a  new  stage  of  that  friendship  to  take 
these  daolBlons: 

"—A  decision  to  and.  with  effect  from 
July  n,  the  mlaalon  of  the  Soviet  mlUtary 
»4vtiera  and  experts  who  came  at  our  request. 
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Our  sons  In  the  armed  forces  wlU  replace 
them  In  everything  they  did. 

•• — The  military  inBtallatlons  and  equip- 
ment which  were  established  on  Egvptlan  soil 
after  the  June  1967  war  are  considered  the 
private  property  of  Bgypt  and  are  under  the 
operation  of  our  armed  forces. 

" — A  caU  within,  the  framework  of  the 
Egyptian-Soviet  friendship  treaty  for  an 
Egyptian-Soviet  meeting  at  a  level  to  be 
agreed  upon  later  to  hold  consultations  con- 
cerning the  coming  stage." 

CUTS  VISIT  6UOBT 

Official  sources  said  Sadat's  demand  for 
the  termination  of  the  Soviet  mUltary  mis- 
sion and  withdrawal  of  the  experts  and  ad- 
visers was  conveyed  to  the  Kremlin  leaden 
by  Premier  Aalz  Bldky  last  week. 

Sldky  flew  to  Moscow  last  Thursday  tot 
what  was  scheduled  to  be  a  three-day  visit. 
But  he  rettimed  to  Cairo  on  Saturday,  after 
only  one  day  of  talks  with  Soviet  Communist 
party  leader  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  and  Soviet 
Premier  Alexel  N.  Kosygln. 

Cairo  sources  said  Sldky  had  demanded 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  advisers  during 
his  talks  with  Kremlin  leaders. 

COMMrmtB  SUMMONXD 

PoUtlcal  Observers  In  Beirut  and  elsewhere 
described  Sadat's  action  as  the  worst  blow 
to  the  Soviet  Union  since  It  moved  Into  the 
Arab  world  in  a  big  way  with  the  conclusion 
of  an  arms-for-cotton  deal  with  the  late 
President  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser  In  1956. 

There  were  unconfljmed  reports  that  Sadat 
was  unhappy  about  Moscow's  reported  re- 
fusal to  provide  more  offensive  weapons  to 
carry  out  his  repeated  pledge  to  recapture 
occupied  Arab  territory  from  laraeL 

(Sources  In  Beirut  said  abou":  200  Soviet 
pUots  were  based  In  Egypt,  which  recently 
reported  receiving  the  MIOaS,  the  newest 
and  most  powerful  m  the  Serlet  arsenal.) 

The  semiofficial  newspaper  Al  Ahram  de- 
scribed the  situation  aa  an  "emergency"  and 
said  the  committee  was  summoned  to  dis- 
cuss "one  of  the  most  important  and  serious 
subjects  It  has  ever  debated."  Al  Akhbar.  an- 
other influential  newspaper,  said  the  "deci- 
sive resolutions  are  linked  with  the  mUl- 
lary  situation  and  our  international  rela- 
tions," 

The  Egyptians  were  known  to  have  been 
pressing  Moscow  for  more  sophisticated  of- 
fensive weapons.  Sadat  himself  made  two 
visits  earllBT  this  year  to  the  Soviet  capital. 
But  reports  said  Moscow  had  urged  reatralnt 
and  that  no  m*]or  move  to  break  the  no-war 
no-peace  deadlock  In  the  Middle  East  could 
be  expected  untU  at  least  after  the  U£,  presi- 
dential elections  In  November. 
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(Prom  the  Evening   Star  and   Dally  News 
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ECTPT  TlOHT«K8  GKIP  ON   RtreSIAN  BaSXS 


(By  Andrew  Borowlec) 

Caibo, — The  Egyptian  army  was  reported 
today  in  full  control  of  aU  military  InstaUa- 
tions after  President  Anwar  Sadat's  decision 
to  expel  Soviet  mUltary  advlsera  from  the 
country. 

Arab  Bouroee  said  the  takeover  of  Soviet- 
operated  baaee  was  swift  and  smooth. 

Defense  Minister  Oen.  Mohammed  Ahmed 
Sadek  peraonaUy  reported  to  the  president 
that  all  weapons  v?ere  not  In  Egyptian  hands. 
It  could  not  be  immedlataty  determined 
whether  this  mduded  sophlettoated  mlaiUe 
sites  and  supersonic  bombara  bltlierto 
manned  by  Russian  crews. 

Howerer,  there  ware  reports  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  prepared  to  renegotiate  Its  mUl- 
tary relatlonahlp  with  Egypt  In  order  to 
r«««i.».»tn  Its  toehold  In  this  vital  Middle 
EMt  nation. 

Bait  Xuropean  diplomats  said  Russia  was 
taken  aback  by  Sadat'a  abrupt  decision  but 
waa  not  loalng  hope  of  finding  a  way  around 


it.  There  waa  talk  that  soma  key  Soviet  weap- 
ons instructors  would  remain  in  Egypt  even 
after  the  departure  of  the  bulk  of  Russian 
troops. 

With  secPBcy  shrouding  all  mUltary  move- 
ments. It  was  difficult  to  ascertain  how  many 
Russians  have  left  Egypt  so  far.  Diplomatic 
Bourcea  knew  of  only  three  planeloads  of  Rus- 
sians departing  yesterday,  with  others  get- 
ting ready  to  move  by  ship.  All  Egyptian 
sources  limited  themaelves  to  laconic  refer- 
ences to  Sadat's  Tueaday  speech  in  which  he 
asked  the  Ruaalana  to  leave. 

Cairo  Itaelf  felt  no  dramatic  or  visible 
change  after  Sadat's  announcement.  The 
Russians  have  never  been  conspicuous  in  the 
capital,  being  billeted  mainly  In  desert  basea 
However,  a  number  of  Soviet  families  living 
mainly  in  the  Zamalek  suburb  were  reported 
gone  or  preparing  to  leave. 

Commxinlst  sources  stressed  the  bltter- 
neas  of  the  Soviet  Union  at  Sadat's  announce- 
ment, pointing  out  that  "there  were  other 
ways"  of  handling  the  breakdown  in  Soviet- 
Egyptian  mUtlary  cooperation. 

The  Russians  appear  to  feel,  according  to 
these  sources,  that  the  Egyptian  government 
purposely  sought  to  give  the  operation  inter- 
national dimensions. 

Yet  observers  In  the  Egyptian  capital  felt 
the  goverrmient  was  doing  everything  to  pre- 
vent the  move  from  deteriorating  into  an 
antl-Sovlet  campaign.  Sadat  himself  stressed 
that  the  basic  principles  of  Soviet-Egyptian 
friendship  will  remain  Intact. 

It  was  clear  that  the  details  of  the  new 
relations  are  yet  to  be  worked  out,  and  that 
some  form  of  compromise  was  more  than 
likely. 

It  was  also  obvious  that  the  whole  Intri- 
cate relationship  between  Egypt  and  the  So- 
viet Union  was  undergoing  a  sweeping 
change  with  the  possibility  of  far-reaching 
repwcusslona. 

WhUe  moet  Egyptians  appeared  to  express 
satisfaction  at  Sadat's  move,  reaction  from 
other  Arab  countries  was  mixed. 

With  most  governments  remaining  silent, 
the  Arab  press  from  Kuwait  to  Casablanca 
gave  vent  to  speculatUm  and  question  marks. 
There  was  an  underlying  fear  that  by  cut- 
ting Itaelf  off  from  Soviet  military  aid,  Egypt 
would  risk  undermining  Its  military  poeture. 
In  Beirut  the  Al  Nahar  daUy  blunUy  sug- 
gested that  the  Arabs  would  be  naked  In  the 
face  of  the  Israeli  enemy  without  a  viable 
subsUtute  for  Soviet  mlUtary  presence. 

Sadat  has  asked  the  Russians  for  high- 
level  talks  to  define  a  new  relationship.  Aa 
far  as  it  could  be  ascertained  here,  the  Rus- 
sians were  prepared  for  concessions  in  order 
to  safeguard  their  huge  mlUtary  investment 
here,  variously  estimated  at  between  $3  bU- 
llon  and  $S  billion. 

As  one  Communist  official  in  Cairo  put  it. 
"The  Rtiasians  are  In  a  difficult  poaltlon.  They 
cannot  simply  dismiss  Egypt.  The  stakes  are 
too  high." 

This  diplomat  suggested  that  so  far  Soviet 
dividends  after  years  of  efforts  In  the  Arab 
world  have  been  extremely  limited.  "The 
Communist  party  Is  uniformly  banned 
throughout  the  Arab  world  and  popular  sym- 
pathy ior  Russia  la  nil."  be  added. 

There  haa  been  no  offlelal  comment  fratn 
the  govemmenta  of  Iraq.  Syria  and  Ubya, 
among  goremmenta  who  benefit  from  maa- 
81  ve  Soviet  mUltary  aid.  The  Arab  wwld  is 
clearly  waiting  for  the  altaatlon  to  cryataUn. 
The  Egyptians  themaalvea  appeared  baffled 
by  the  oonaaquenoee.  There  was  no  sign  of 
any  unreet  and  the  army — the  beat  organized 
and  moat  dladpUnad  force  In  the  country- 
appeared  B<dldly  behind  the  government. 

The  first  concrete  indication  of  further 
course  of  action  would  moat  likely  come  on 
Monday  when  President  Sadat  addrisan  the 
niiimiew  of  the  Arab  Boelaltet  union,  the 
country^  ruling  party. 
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Soviirrs  ExPUiiN  Cairo  PrrLLOtT 

Moscow— The  Soviet  (fovernment  says  the 
mUltary  personnel  It  sent  to  Egypt  have  done 
their  Job  and  now  they're  coming  home. 

The  statement  by  the  government  news 
agency  Taaa  last  night  was  the  flrst  disclosure 
to  the  Soviet  people  of  something  President 
Anwar  Sadac  of  Egypt  announced  24  hours 
earlier.  But  while  Sadat  said  he  had  told 
Moscow  to  get  the  Soviet  mUltary  advisers 
out  of  Egypt  because  the  Kremlin  hadn't 
given  him  more  advanced  offensive  weapons 
to  use  against  Israel,  the  Soviet  statement 
^ve  no  hint  of  this. 

Tass  said  a  'number  of  Soviet  mUltary  per- 
sonnel" had  been  In  Egypt  at  the  request  of 
the  Cairo  government,  and  they  have  flnlshed 
teaching  the  Egyptians  how  to  "master  So- 
viet mlUtary  equipment." 

Now  the  Soviet  mUltary  personnel  lu  the 
Arab  Republic  of  Egj-pt  have  completed  their 
functions."  the  news  agency  said.  "With  the 
awareness  of  thU,  after  an  exchange  of  opin- 
ions, the  sides  deemed  It  expedient  to  bring 
back  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  military  per- 
sonr.el  that  had  been  sent  to  the  Arab  Re- 
public of  Egypt  for  a  limited  period." 

"These  personnel  will  shortly  return  to  the 
U.3.S.R." 

Tasa  said  the  advisers  had  been  on  tem- 
porary assignments  "In  accordance  with  the 
requests  of  the  leadership  of  the  Arab  Re- 
public of  Egypt  tor  help  In  ensuring  its  de- 
fense potential  in  the  face  of  Israeli  aggres- 
sion." 

It  said  these  relations  will  be  based  on  the 
15-year  friendship  treaty  signed  last  year. 
and  the  "joint  struggle  for  the  liquidation  of 
the   consequences   of   the    Israeli   aggression 

Like  Sadat's  announcement,  the  Soviet 
statement  gave  no  indication  of  the  number 
of  Russian  personnel  leaving  Egypt  or  of  the 
niunber  which  wUl  remain.  Sotirces  In  Cairo 
estimated  that  10,000  to  20,000  mUltary  ad- 
visers would  go.  but  nearly  as  many  clvUlan 
advisers  and  experts  wotUd  remain. 

In  Beirut,  a  key  observation  poet  for  the 
Arab  world.  Sadat's  expulsion  of  the  Russians 
was  generally  regarded  as  a  blow  to  Soviet 
prestige. 

At  the  United  Nations,  the  moet  common 
reaction  was  that  Sadat's  action  gave  the 
United  States  a  big  chance  to  regain  lost  In- 
fluence in  Egypt.  Some  diplomats  predicted  a 
Joint  reduction  of  U.S.  arms  shipments  to 
Israel  and  Soviet  arms  shipments  to  Egypt. 


ORDER  OF  AHEPA 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sas  City.  The  Order  of  Ahepa  has  also 
been  active  in  the  field  of  cancer  research 
through  lU  support  of  the  Dr.  George 
Papanicolaou  Cancer  Research  Institute. 
Worthy  of  special  praise  is  the  order's 
work  in  the  field  of  education:  the  order 
has  awarded  scholarships  to  worthy  stu- 
dents for  over  40  years  Each  year  It  rec- 
ognizes outstanding  high  school  gr£id- 
uates  with  its  award  of  the  seven-volume 
■  Greek  Classics"  set. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Order  of  Ahepa  for  its  con- 
siderable achievement  over  the  past  50 
years  and  wish  it  continued  success  in 
the  50  years  to  come.  I  have  no  doubts 
concerning  this  future  success,  for  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  high  caliber  of  Its 
members.  In  my  own  State,  there  are 
men  like  John  M.  Sitaras  and  James 
Mlcheals.  the  president  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Wilmington  chapter.  They 
are  assisted  in  their  work  by  Mr.  Thomas 
G.  Magiros,  recording  secretary;  Mr. 
William  H.  Athan.  executive  secretary; 
and  Mr.  Tom  Karras,  treasurer.  Also 
worthj-  of  notice  Is  Mr  Peter  Andrian- 
poulos  of  Wilmington,  who  is  the  treas- 
urer of  the  district  lodge.  With  members 
like  these.  I  feel  certain  that  the  Or- 
der of  Ahepa  will  continue  in  its  most 
worthy  efforts  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


July  21,  im 


SCHOOLBUS    SAFETY    BEFORE   THE 
SENATE  COMMERCE  COMMITTEE 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or  DKUiWAac 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  21,  1972 

Mr.  BOQOS.  Mr.  President,  next 
Wednesday  marks  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Order  erf  Ahepa,  the  American 
Hellenic  Educational  Progre88l\e  As- 
sociation. This  enUnent  organization  is 
celebrating  its  50th  year  of  national  and 
International  service. 

On  the  international  scale,  the  Order 
of  Ahepa  has  proved  Its  merits  by  such 
activities  as  relief  work  for  victims  of 
natural  disasters  In  Turkey.  Greece.  Ek;- 
uador.  and  Corinth.  Its  work  in  health 
programs  in  Greece  has  been  particu- 
larly outstanding. 

The  order's  work  in  America  has  been 
equally  meretricious.  It  has  come  to  the 
aid  of  hurricane  victims  in  Florida  and 
of  flood  victims  In  Mississippi  and  Kan- 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Record  today  a  state- 
ment I  gave  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  on  Wednesday  concerning  the 
need  for  new  schoolbus  safety  legislation. 
As  you  know,  80  Members  of  the  House 
have  cosponsored  H.R.  11160.  which 
would  require  the  first  comprehensive  set 
of  schoolbus  construction  standards  ever. 
The  time  for  legislation  of  this  kind  is,  I 
believe,  long  overdue.  I  hope  those  of  my 
colleagues  interested  in  the  other  school- 
bus  issue — schoolbus  safety — will  be  in- 
terested in  my  statement  before  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  which  follows : 

Statement    Betort    th«    Sinatz    Commerce 

Committee    on    Schoolbus    Sajttt,    July 

20,  1972 

(By  Lee  Aspln) 

Mr.  Chalrnian.  thank  you  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  the  Committee  today 
concerning  the  issue  of  schoolbus  safety  and 
the  legislation  Senator  Nelson  and  I  have 
Intrtxluced  in  Congress. 

When  asked  about  schoolbus  safety,  prob- 
ably the  first  thing  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  will  point  out  Is  that  school- 
buses  are  one  of  the  safest  form  of  transpor- 
tation. Thki  Is  true.  There  are  only  .06  fatal- 
ities per  100  million  passenger  miles  of 
schoolbus  travel  compared  to  2.1  deaths  for 
auto  travel.  The  reasons  for  this  low  fatality 
rate  however  are  fairly  simple  schoolbuses 
generaUy  move  at  slow  speeds.  o>ther  drivers 
usually  become  cautious  when  they  see  a 
schoolbus,  and  schoolbus  drivers  are  usually 
good,  cautious  drivers. 

But  whUe  there  may  be  relatively  few  ac- 
cidents with  schoolbusee.  It  Is  also  true  that 
the  accidents  which  do  occur  are  more  seri- 


ous than  they  need  be  b«caus«  sohoc^bunt 
are  extrem«ly  slioddUy  built  veblclaa.  la  tiat, 

schoolbuses  are  probably  the  unsafest  v«hl. 
cles  on  the  road.  Pasaei^er  cars  are  g«n. 
erally  better  constructed.  Intra  and  iat« 
city  buses  are  often  better  constructed  than 
schoolbnses.  There  is  no  question  that  lu 
more  has  been  done  to  assure  the  constme- 
tlon  of  safe  cars  than  has  been  done  to  aanm 
the  construction  of  safe  schoolbuses,  whlcii 
transport  the  nation's  children.  There  Is  Uttlt 
excuse  for  DOT's  apathy  and,  even  antipathy, 
to  requiring  the  construction  of  reasonably 
safe  schoolbuses. 

The  Identical  bills  Senator  Nelson  and  1 
have  Introduced  In  Congress  iS.  2582,  KH. 
11160)  would  require  the  accomplishment  of 
four  very  basic  and  very  long  overdue  goals. 
First,  our  legislation  would  require  the  DOT 
to  promulgate  schoolbus  standards  In  at  least 
ten  specific  areas:  emergency  exits,  interior 
protection  for  occupants  (Including  restraint 
systems) ,  floor  strength,  seat  anchcnugn, 
crash  worthiness  of  body  and  frame,  vehicle 
operating  systems,  windows  and  windshields, 
fuel  systems,  exhaust  system,  and  fliimtiabll- 
ity  of  interior  materials. 

Why  Is  this  section  of  the  bill  necessary? 
Because  DOT  has  steadfastly  refused  to  pro- 
mulgate effective  and  comprehensive  stand- 
ards for  the  construction  of  schoolbuses, 
even  though  they  presently  have  the  author- 
ity to  do  so.  Yet,  while  the  DOT  has  been 
unable  to  come  up  with  meaningful  school- 
bus  construction  standards,  the  Vehicle 
Equipment  Safety  Commission — an  Inter- 
state compact  to  which  forty-six  states  be- 
long— has  come  up  with  a  generaUy  excellent 
set  of  standards  which  have  already  been 
adopted  by  a  couple  of  states.  ( VE80-e  mini- 
mum reqtilrements  for  schoolbus  construc- 
tion and  equipment)  The  VESC  standards 
have  been  hailed  by  many  experts  as  a  giant 
step  forward  In  buUdlng  safer  schoolbuses. 
One  schoolbus  company,  Ward  Schoolbus 
Manufacturing,  Inc.,  was  so  enthusiastic 
about  the  VK8C  sUndards  that  It  constructed 
a  prototype  schoolbus  which  conformed  to 
the  VESC  standards.  The  Ward  prototype 
schoolbus  is  clearly  far  more  advanced  .r. 
terms  of  safety  than  schoolbuses  presenUy 
on  the  road.  As  you  know,  the  number  and 
quality  of  rivets  used  In  a  schoolbus  body 
Is  one  of  the  moet  Important  factors  In  de- 
termining the  safety  quality  of  the  schoolbus. 
The  Ward  prototype  schoolbus  has  more  than 
five  times  the  total  rivets  as  the  average 
schoolbus  presently  In  use.  The  Ward  bus 
also  has  about  half  as  many  structural  panels 
as  the  average  schotdbtw.  By  reducing  the 
number  of  structural  panels,  and  by  over- 
lapping them,  as  the  Ward  Company  has 
done,  the  posslbUlty  of  the  bus  becoming  a 
"cookie-cutter"  when  it  Is  involved  In  an 
accident  and  causing  severe  lacerations  to 
the  chUdren  on  the  bus.  Is  greatly  reduced. 
The  Ward  schoolbus  Is  also  superior  to  pres- 
ent schoolbuses  In  many  other  respects. 

The  Ward  Company's  efforts  to  build  s  bet- 
ter schoolbus  are  particularly  important  be- 
cause they  convincingly  demonstrate  that 
safer  schoolbuses  are  quite  practicable.  The 
company  estimates  that  the  added  coet  to  the 
consumer  of  theee  improvements  would  be 
a  rather  negligible  $890  per  bus.  For  a  IIOJOOO 
bus  this  Is  certainly  not  too  much  when 
one  consldM»  the  extra  safety  It  would  pro- 
vide for  the  ChUdren. 

The  second  thing  our  legislation  would  do 
Is  require  DOT  to  build  at  least  one  experi- 
mental prototype  bus  within  three  years  ox 
the  blU's  enactment.  Considering  the  reis- 
tlreiy  low  cost  of  buUdlng  such  a  prototype 
schoolbus,  It  Is  somewhat  curious  that  DUi 
haa  not  already  agreed  to  do  so.  <^^^^J' 
buUdlng  a  prototype  Is  not  a  new  concept  to 
DOT.  It  haa  provided  funds  to  buUd  <mcn 
prototypes  aa:  electric  power  buses,  st^ 
power  buses,  experimental  safety  cars,  tr»c» 
air  CTiablon  vehicles  (trains),  turbo  trains. 
the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  System  IntM 
San    P'ranclsco-Oakland     area,    and    Coa« 
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-^  .„.  <^irterfl   Poealbly.  building  a  pro- 
S^  '^^'XkSS:  Jslmply  too  mun- 

TJ^S'^^bat  the  senate  Oom- 

'«^o^^^*r^  considering  authorizing 
T^,^^ortiiB  purpose  of  schoolbus 
•i^^SLs  testS.  I  strongly  support 
■^a  n^oeZlwlth  or  without  accept*noe 
Stth.  Co^SSSee  of  our  legislation.  I  believe 
Z^^r^T^^ciiiix^  tesw.  however,  would 
i^/^^re  beneficial  If  they  wer«  part  of  a 
Z^^  moludiag  the  construction  by 
rvYT  of  a  prototype  scboolbus. 
°7t^Ld  provision  in  our  legislation  wou^ 
r-oul^  that  each  manufacturer  and  dlstrlb- 
^^oi  schoolbuses  test  drive  each  bus  Indl- 
^X^y^Xure  that  It  Is  workln«  proper  y 

nrt^  in  conformance  with  aU  Ippllcable 
^ffltv  s^dWdB.  At  present,  schoolbuses 
'^!n^ei  Wmbled  at  two  or  more  different 
SSi  a^no  one  Is  really  responsible  for 

h«an^l  product,  which  Is  not  adequately 
t«wS  S  Untested  at  aU.  If  anyone  believes 

fat  thorough  testing  of  schoolbuses  Is  not 

r.nieman    McCarthy    entitled      The    Fault j 

S^Xuses"  Which  »PP««^  '^^^%':ffKt 
u  1972  issue  of  the  Saturday  Review.  In  this 
excellent  article  about  one  schoolbus  oper- 
!^'s  frustrations  with  poorly  constructed 
!^o^lbu«es.  Mr.  McCarthy  dutaUs:  "clutches 
^^g^i  .  .  .  wheels  wobbling  .  .  •  tires 
l«kC  -bolt,  famng  out  of  motor 
mounu  .  .  .  power  steering  faUing  .  .  .  ac- 
Stor  sprl^  suapplng-a  waking  n^ht- 
mare  With  the  Chairman's  permission  I 
would  like  to  include  this  Important  article 
in  the  committee's  hearings  record. 

A  fourth  provWbMX  in  the  leglslatKm  would 
require  that  DOT  Investigate  and  publicly 
release  a  report  of  each  schoolbus  accident 
which  results  In  a  death.  One  important  pur- 
oose  of  this  provision  Is  to  obtain  data  from 
iiioolbuB  accidents  useful  in  determining 
the  structural  weaknesses  of  schoolbuses  so 
that  safer  schoolbuses  can  be  designed  and 
built  WhUe  It  does  appear  that  DOT  Is  now 
doing  a  better  Job  of  Investigating  schoolbus 
accidents  than  m  the  past,  this  provision 
would  set  a  reasonable  minimum  standard 
for     DOT      investigations      of      schoolbus 

accidents.  ,.„,   , 

In  summary,  this  schoolbus  safety  bill  is 
very  moderate  and  long  overdue  legislation. 
The  House  bUl  has  been  coeponsored  by  80 
Congressmen.  It  haa  been  endorsed  by  a  wide 
number  of  groups.  Including:  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  American  Asao- 
ciatlon  of  School  Administrators.  Physicians 
for  AutomoUve  Safety,  Citizens  for  a  safer 
Schoolbus,  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety 
Commission,  the  National  Safety  Council, 
the  Ward  Schoolbus  Manufacturing.  Inc.. 
and  the  Prince  Georges  County  Public 
Schools. 

Coleman  McCarthy.  In  another  article 
caUed  "The  Other  Busing  Problem",  which 
recently  appeared  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Washington  Post,  probably  put  it  best: 
As  (schoolbus)  crashes  continue,  allbles 
for  Inaction  become  thinner.  The  problems 
are  known,  the  technology  is  avaUable.  "The 
undecided  queertlon  Is  whether  the  sources 
of  money  needed  for  safety — school  boards, 
state  houses  and  Congress — think  that  sav- 
ing chlldrens  lives  Is  important.  Mean- 
while the  busing  Issue  gets  more  speeches 
than  busing  safety. 
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unUmely  passing  of  a  dear  friend  and 
able  public  servant,  Dr.  William  T. 
Pecora.  ^ 

As  Under  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Interior,  as  Director  of  the  Oeologlcal 
Survey,  and  throughout  his  career  in 
Oovemment,  Bill  combined  the  talents 
of  an  inauiring  and  knowledgeable  scien- 
tist with  a  sensiti-vity  to  peoples'  needs. 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  physical  en- 
vironment, but  to  man's  whole  quality  of 

life-  .     .      , 

His  sense  of  personal  and  professional 

integrity,  his  selfless  dedication  and 
commitment  to  the  public  interest  were 
hallmarks  of  his  career.  It  was  these 
qualities  which  marked  his  public  serv- 
ice and  won  for  him  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  his  colleagues,  the  scientific 
commimity,  and  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations  alike.  More  than 
they  shall  ever  know,  the  people  of  this 
Nation  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  BUI  and  knew  of 
his  contributions  mourn  for  him — for 
our  own  loss  and  for  the  loss,  which  most 
of  all,  his  family  feels  and  bears.  To  them 
I  wish  to  express  my  deep,  immeasurable 
sorrow. 


THE  THIRD  6-MONTHS:  A  LEGISLA- 
TIVE RECORD,  JANUARY-JULY 
1972 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

OF    KXNTUCKT 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESBIfTATl  V  ES 

Thursday,  July  20.  1972 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  keep- 
ing with  my  policy  of  providing  detailed 
information  to  my  constituents  in  the 
Third  District  of  Kentucky,  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  the  following  summarj' 
of  my  legislative  activities  during  the 
first  6  months  of  the  second  session  of 
the  92d  Congress: 
Th»  Thbid  6-Month«  :  A  L,Bciai.ATivx  R«cord, 

JAWTJAKT-Jm-T    1972 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  WILLIAM  T. 
PECORA 


•ai 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NZW   JKXSXT 

°llN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20.  1972 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  loss  that  I  mourn  the 


1.  nsCAL  REBPOisrsiBrLrrT 
The  Administration's  projected  budget 
deficits  for  the  1972  and  1973  fiscal  years— 
possibly  a  record-shattering  W7  blUlon— are 
feeding  the  fires  of  inflation,  not  dampening 
them. 

Acoortilngly,  I  have  tried  to  be  responsible 
and  realistic  in  my  approach  to  matters  af- 
fecting the  budget.  In  seeking  to  lower  the 
deficit,  I  have  moved  on  two  fronts:  ( 1 )  spon- 
soring legislation  to  Increase  federal  reve- 
nues; and  (2)  supporting  selective  cuta  In 
federal  spending  propoaala. 

In  March  I  co-aponaored  tax  reform  legis- 
lation which,  it  enacted.  woiUd  reduce  the 
federal  deficit  by  $7.26  bUllon  a  year,  simply 
by  limiting  some  of  the  exemptions  or  "loop- 
holes "  In  our  existing  tax  system. 

I  had  hoped  that  a  portion  of  thla  blU 
could  be  attached,  aa  a  "Placal  BeaponalbUity 
Amendment."  to  the  Important  Revenue 
Sharing  BlU  which  was  paased  by  the  Houae 
In  Jixne.  Revenue  sharing,  whicli  wlU  coet 
the  federal  treasury  more  than  $5  bllUon 
a  year.  shoiUd  pay  Its  own  way. 

Unfortunately,  the  revenue  sharing  bUl 
waa  brought  to  the  fUwr  under  a  "cloawi 
rule"— a  parliamentary  tactic  prohibiting 
amondxxients.  I  voted  agalnat  thla  rertric- 
tlve  rule  detplte  presaures  from  thoae  who 
favored  "revenue  sharing  regardleaa  of  coat." 
But  the  rule  waa  adopted,  and  the  amend- 
ment could  not  be  considered. 

Votaa  In  favor  of  reduced  speodlng  w* 
always  difficult,  since  the  proposals  Involved 
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are  uauaUy  popular  and  uaaful.  Howawr,  I 
try  always  to  measure  my  dacUiooa  against 
thetMt:  "laltrwOiy  neceaaary?" 

The  War  in  Indochina,  which  haa  fueled 
the  InfUtlonary  fires,  la  eiiU  coating  the  na- 
tion $7  blUlon  a  year. 

I  hava  votad  conalatently  to  B«ek  an  early 
end  to  thla  unfortunate  and  costly  mlUtary 
adventure  which  has  been  so  terribly  waste- 
ful of  human  life.  The  most  recent  vote  came 
on  June  27th.  when  1  joined  151  of  my  col- 
leagues m  supporting  a  September  1  1972. 
cutoff  of  funds  for  the  vrar,  provided  our 
prtaonera  are  released  and  our  mtsalng  men 
accounted  for. 

Alao  m  the  area  of  Defense  Dspartment 
spending,  I  voted  In  June  to  trim  the  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  by  more 
than  •800  mlUlon.  I  voted  to  reduce  spend- 
ing for  development  of  the  B-l  bomber  and 
the  8aferuar<l  ABM  system  .  Including  the 
dubious  plan  to  deploy  an  ABM  sy8t«m 
around  Waahlngton.  D.C.  \  The  fioor  debate* 
indicated  clearly  that  elimination  of  these 
projects  would  not  appreciably  affect  na- 
tional security. 

My  concern  about  unmet  domestic  needs — 
further  Joopardlaed  by  the  Administration's 
budgetary  deficits — convinced  me  that  It 
would  be  ■wtaa  to  reduce  our  support  of  sev- 
eral international  agencies.  Including  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  and  the  International  De- 
velopnkent  Aaaoolatlon. 

I  oppoeed  some  queetlonable  spending  pro- 
poaala  on  the  domeetlc  scene,  as  weU.  These 
included  the  Tranapo  "Ta  Expoeltlon  held  this 
spring  ai  DuUea  International  Airport  (»a 
miUlon)  and  the  propoeed  construction  of 
a  new  west  front  for  the  United  States  Cap- 
itol (sao  mllUon) .  Proper  reapect  for  our  na- 
tion's heritage  can  beat  be  shown,  in  my 
opinion,  by  repair  and  rehabUltatlon  of  the 
exlatlng  west  front — the  last  original  exte- 
rior surface  of  this  historic  structure. 

I  alao  voted  against  funds  for  the  Oom- 
mlaalon  to  plan  for  the  American  Bicen- 
tennial celebrations.  I  think  we  should  cele- 
brate o\ir  beloved  nation's  200th  btrtbday, 
not  by  a  lavlah  expenditure  of  funds,  but  by 
thoughtful  and  fitting  ceremonies  such  aa 
the  traditional  reading  of  Waahlngton  s 
PareweU  Addreas  In  Congreas  to  mark  the  an- 
niversary of  our  first  President's  birth.  On 
February  21.  1972,  I  enjoyed  the  great  honor 
of  reading  this  moving  Addreas  In  the  his- 
toric Hotise  Chamber  It  was  one  of  the  moet 
memorable  experiences  of  my  life. 

Other  attempt*  on  my  part  to  put  a  brake 
on  government  spending  include: 

Co-eponaorshlp  of  a  federal  severance  tax 
bin,  to  give  aU  states  an  Incentive  to  levy 
a  tax  of  up  to  6  pwroent  on  ertraoted  min- 
eral reaouKsea.  Where  state  taxee  are  not  Im- 
poaed.  the  federal  government  would  collect 
such  a  levy.  In  either  event,  gx»v«mmental 

revenuea  would  be  incraaaad.  

Support  of  legialauon  to  create  a  Oongrea- 
slonal  Office  of  Technology  Aaaeaament.  Tbls 
much-needed  agency  could  raault  In  Im- 
mense savings  to  the  taxpayers  by  giving 
Congreea  advice  and  InformatlOTi  by  which 
to  Judge  more  accurately  the  merit  of  pro- 
posals caUlng  for  massive  spending  In  the 
fields  of  science  and  technology. 

Oo-sponsorship  of  three  tax  reform  me*a- 
uree  designed  to  correct  inequities  affecting 
specific  groups.  One  of  theae  measures  sim- 
plifies the  tax  provisions  applicable  to  smaU 
buaineaamen.  The  other  two  eliminate  cer- 
tain inoonalatencles  la  the  tax  coda  baaad 
on  the  marital  statue  of  the  taxpayar. 

Opposition  to  leglalatlon  sblftlng  the  gw- 
ernmant's  ahase  of  Um  coet  ot  fadaral  e«n- 
ploye**'  health  Instiranoe  pprmlums  from 
45%  to  75  7f  I  supported  an  altemaUve  pro- 
posal to  aet  the  government  share  at  60  per- 
cent—a more  equitable  and  leaa  oosrtly  ar- 
rangement. 

■Vote  fOT  an  amendment  to  reduce  from 
»U000  to  •20,000  the  amount  an  Individual 
farmer  can  ricelvt  each  year  la  federal  crop 
subsidy  payments. 
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Support  of  efforts  to  curb  the  sptrallng 
oo«U  of  tbe  Executive  OfBce  of  the  Pr««ldeDt, 
which  In  the  jmst  few  years  has  become  the 
fastest-growing  federal  bureaucracy.  I  voted 
to  impose  a  celling  on  Executive  salaries  of 
»29  mUllon.  BtlU  some  $12  million  more  than 
the  (Vnal  budgvt  of  the  previous  Administra- 
tion. 

a.  orvraoNMBNT  and  natdkal  rxsoukces 

A  number  of  extremely  important  public 
works  projects  affecting  Kentucky's  vital  wa- 
ter resources  won  funding  for  tbe  coming 
year.  Citizens  of  Kentucky's  Third  District 
will  be  most  beneflted  by  the  »500.000  appro- 
priation to  begin  construction  of  the  South- 
western Jefferson  County  Flood waU. 

Prealdent  Nixon's  budget  for  flscal  1973 
contained  no  iunds  for  UUs  high-prtorlty 
nood  protection  project,  but  Congress  cor- 
rected this  serious  oversight,  thanks  to  a  co- 
operative and  bi-partisan  effort  by  the  en- 
tire Kentucky  Gongreeslonal  delegation. 

Also  of  particular  importance  to  Kentucky 
Is  a  bill  to  create  mining  and  minerals  re- 
search centers  to  seek  new  solutions  to  the 
many  problems  associated  with  this  impor- 
tant Industry.  I  supported  this  legislation 
and  It  passed  t^e  House  in  May. 

The  most  significant  environmental  legis- 
lation, from  a  national  viewpoint,  which  the 
House  passed  this  year  Is  the  comprehensive 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1972.  The 
bin  Is  currently  in  conference  but  should 
soon  be  sent  to  the  President  for  his  signa- 
ture. When  enacted,  It  will  firmly  establish 
the  year  1981  as  our  national  target  date  for 
ending  the  discharge  of  industrial  pollutants 
into  our  streams  and  waterways. 

Another  important  action  by  the  House 
was  the  pawage.  In  February,  of  a  major  bill 
dealing  with  the  abatement  and  control  of 
noise  pollution.  As  a  co-sponsor  of  the  Noise 
Control  Act,  I  was  heartened  by  the  over- 
whelming majority    (366  to  32)    It  received. 

I  also  have  sponsored  a  number  of  other 
measures  dealing  with  critical  environmental 
questions,  including  resolutions  urging  the 
negotiation  of  a  treaty  banning  underground 
nuclear  tests  and  the  calling  of  an  inter- 
national conference  to  oonatder  the  environ- 
mental effects  of  supersonic  aircraft. 

Because  we  need  to  make  more  rational  use 
of  our  vital  anergy  reeotiroes,  I  have  Joined 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  In  sponsoring  a 
bill  to  create  a  Federal  Coundl  on  Energy 
Policy. 

Also  In  the  past  six  months,  I  supported 
bills  to  establish  the  Sawtooth  National  R«c- 
reatlon  .\rea  In  Idaho,  the  llnicum  Tidal 
Marshland  Elnvironmental  Center  In  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Seal  Beach  Wildlife  Refuge 
In  California.  Another  related  measure  of 
great  Importance  Is  a  bill,  passed  by  the 
House  in  May.  which  eetabUahes  a  fund  for 
tbe  accelerated  reforestation  of  national 
lands  which  have  been  logged  or  burned. 

m  the  area  of  wUdllfe  oonaervatlan,  the 
House  In  March  passed  the  Marine  Mam- 
mal Protection  Act,  which  would  Impose  a 
flve-yew  moratorium  on  the  killing  of  seals, 
whales,  porpKJlMB  and  other  aqtiatic  mam- 
mals without  jjermlt  from  the  Secretary  of 
Interior.  I  also  voted  for  legislation  to  impose 
stricter  penalties  for  the  killing  of  bald 
eagles. 

3.  BXAI,TH  AND  WELT  ARK 

Of  major  interest  to  our  elderly  citizens  is 
the  reoently-enacted  30  percent  Increase  In 
Social  Security  benefits.  I  supported  this  leg- 
islation because  Inflation  has  hit  hardest  at 
retired  persons  living  on  Sxed  Lnoomes.  How- 
ever, I  confeas  to  some  misgivings  because 
theae  beneflta  wUl  be  financed  lij  increaaed 
payroll  taxes. 

An  important  bill,  enacted  by  Congress 
this  spring,  eatabllshes  a  program  providing 
nutritious  meals  to  the  elderly.  I  enthuslas- 
tlcaUy  supported  this  leglalatlon,  both  in 
committee  and  on  the  House  floor.  Also,  I 
have  sponsored   legislation   for   federal    as- 
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slstance  In  purchasing  equipment  needed  In 
nutrition  programs  for  children. 

Another  major  bill,  which  I  sponsored,  was 
the  $100  million  authorization  for  the  flght 
against  Sickle  Cell  Anemia,  which  was 
signed  Into  law  in  May  I  also  sponsored  legis- 
lation attacking  the  problem  of  lead 
poisoning  among  inner-clty  children. 

Because  of  the  very  immediate  need  to 
eetabUsh  an  efficient  ambulance  program  to 
the  Louisville  area,  I  have  worked  closely 
with  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  in  developing  the  Emergency  Medical 
Services  Act  of  1972.  As  a  oo-sponsor  of  this 
bill,  I  am  hoping  it  will  gain  House  passage 
sometime  this  summer. 

In  the  realm  of  industrlAl  health  and  safe- 
ty, I  voted  a^falnst  two  recent  floor  amend- 
ments aimed  at  weakening  enforcement  of 
the  new  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 
I  realise  that  miany  provisions  of  this  law 
are  highly  oontroverslal ,  but  it  deeerves  a 
full  and  fair  test  before  amendments  are 
proposed. 

4.    CONSVMEIl    PEOTKmON 

The  Motor  VeiUcle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Aot  was  passed  by  the  House  on  May 
22  and  sent  to  tbe  Senate  for  further  action. 
When  enacted,  this  blU  will  require  that  new 
automobiles  be  designed  tuid  engineered  so 
that  crash  damage  la  miiUmized.  It  should 
result  In  substantial  savings  In  repair  bills 
for  American  car  owners. 

I  have  oo-aponsored  a  resolution  which 
eiidorses  the  :io-fault  automobile  insurance 
concept  and  gives  warning  to  the  states  that 
federal  legislation  in  this  area  will  be  forth- 
oomlng  soon  11  the  states,  th«nselves,  do  not 
aot. 

I  also  have  co-sponsored  a  reeolution  de- 
manding that  the  Inteimal  Revenue  Service 
simplify  its  forms  so  that  taxpayers  are  not 
forced  to  oear  the  eicpense  of  professional 
assistance  in  filing  their  returns. 

5.    THE  LAW   ENTORCIMENT  SYSTTEM 

State  and  local  governments  wlU  be  able 
to  fxind  expanded  public  safety  programs 
with  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Revenue 
Sharing  bill,  which  gained  House  passage  on 
June  22.  Law  euforoement  is  one  of  the  "high 
priority"  purposes  for  which  these  revenues 
are  earmarked. 

The  relationship  between  drug  abuse  and 
crime  continues  to  be  of  major  conoem  in 
Congress.  The  House  passed  four  bills  so  far 
this  year  seeking  to  Intensify  the  war  against 
drug  sellers  and  to  beef  up  rehabilitation 
and  treatment  programs  for  addicts.  I  sup- 
ported all  four  of  these  measures. 

I  also  co-sponsored  a  number  of  significant 
bills  which  will  be  considered  either  In  this 
Congress  or  the  next.  These  Include  propoaals 
to  grant  financial  assistance  to  crime  victims, 
for  a  complete  overhaul  of  our  federal  parole 
sj-stem  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mission to  recommend  reforms  In  the  federal 
prison  system. 

Because  so  many  youthful  offenders  turn 
Into  habitual  criminals.  I  voted  for  a  bill  to 
establish  an  Institute  for  Continuing  Studies 
of  Juvenile  Justice.  To  me.  It  Is  Imperative 
that  we  find  better  ways  to  get  these  young- 
sters back  on  the  right  track. 

Other  measxires  receiving  my  supjjort  In- 
clude efforts  to  Improve  the  pay  of  prison 
guards  and  probation  officers,  and  to  target 
special  federal  assistance  into  high  crime 
areas.  I  have  co-sponsored  bills  to  provide  for 
anti-juvenlle  delinquency  programs  In  our 
schools  and  to  effect  stricter  controls  over 
barbiturates  and  other  drugs  subject  to 
abuse. 

8.     EDUCATION 

The  landmark  Higher  Education  Omnibus 
Bill,  signed  Into  law  June  23  is.  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  most  significant  legislative  accom- 
plishment of  this  Congress.  It  represents  a 
comprehensive  restructuring  of  federal 
higher  education  programs.  The  bill  au- 
thorlaes,  for  the  first  time  ever,  direct  federal 
financial    assistance    to   colleges   and    voca- 
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tlonal  schools,  as  well  as  to  needy  stu^MMi. 
The  law  authorizes  •!»  blUlon  tauough  ifn, 
which  should  do  much  to  aUevtate  the  flat*, 
dal  problems  of  our  oollsgss  and  slow  tbe  rlM 
of  tuition  rates 

I  have  worked  harder  and  spent  man 
hours,  since  coming  to  Congress,  on  this 
Important  blU  than  any  other.  It  inittaUy 
received  extensive  consideration  by  my  com- 
mittee ( Education  and  Labor ) .  And,  vrttsn 
the  House  and  Senate  adopted  wldtiy  vary. 
ing  version*,  I  was  appointed  to  the  Tn|*»tr 
Education  Conference  Committee  vThich  la. 
bored  from  March  15  to  May  17  resolving 
tbe  many  differences.  In  retrospect,  the  con- 
ference was  a  grueling  but  very  enlighten- 
ing experience,  especially  for  a  freshman 
Congressman. 

Also  embodied  in  the  Higher  Education  blU 
was  a  $2  billion  authorization  to  assist  de- 
segregation In  elementary  tmd  secondary 
schools,  and  a  set  of  statutory  provisions  lim- 
iting the  use  of  federal  funds  for  busing  to 
achieve  racial  balance  and  staying  court- 
ordered  busing  pending  final  resolution  of 
appeals.  I  supported  these  busing  provlaioas. 

Other  Important  educational  measursi, 
which  I  suK)orted,  Include  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1972  (subsequently  vetoed  by 
President  Nixon ) ,  the  Vocational  RehabUits- 
tlon  Act  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Extension  Act,  which  would  expand 
the  Headstart  early-education  program.  The 
last  blU  was  necessitated  by  F>resldent  Nixon's 
earlier  veto  of  the  Comprehensive  Child  Oare 
legislation  passed  by  tbe  Congress  last  fall. 

7.  (XINGBXSSIONAl.    BEFOKMS 

I  have  Introduced  a  proposed  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  to  Increase  the  terms  ot 
Representatives  to  four  years.  It  is  my  feeling 
that  constituents  would  be  better  served  If 
their  Congressmen  were  not  distracted  every 
other  year  by  the  rigors  of  campaigning.  A 
newly-elected  Member  scarcely  has  time  to 
learn  the  Job  before  it's  time  to  start  the  re- 
election campaign. 

In  a  related  matter,  the  House  completed 
work  In  January  on  the  Federal  Eleotloa 
Campaign  Act,  which  greatly  expands  re- 
quirements for  public  disclosure  of  campaign 
gifts.  This  is  a  healthy  development,  which 
I  supported  wholeheartedly.  It  will  help  re- 
store public  confidence  in  "the  system." 

This  year,  as  last,  I  published  a  full  and 
complete  financial  disclosure  of  my  family 
income  and  assets.  I  shall  continue  this  vol- 
untary practice  so  long  as  I  occupy  public 
oSlce. 

B.   CIVn.   tXBKKTIXS 

Due  to  my  concern  about  the  over-all  Im- 
plications of  wire-tapping  and  electronic 
surveillance,  I  voted  in  February  for  a  meas- 
ure that  would  have  created  a  Select  House 
Committee  on  Privacy,  Human  Values  and 
Democratic  Institutions.  It  is  regrettable  that 
we  find  it  necessary  to  consider  such  legisla- 
tion, but  events  over  tbe  past  few  years  have 
indicated  that  our  Constitutional  rights  of 
privacy  is  endangered. 

Despite  misgivings  about  some  of  Its  psst 
activities,  I  voted  to  continue  funding  for 
the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 
I  believe  this  Committee  has  proper  legisla- 
tive responsibilities  wbirb  Justify  Its  con- 
tinued existence. 

I  cannot  say  the  same  thing,  however,  for 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board, 
which  has  virtually  no  record  of  achievement 
after  more  than  20  years  of  operation  at  a 
cost  of  $6.76  mUllon  In  taxpayers'  money.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  voted  against  continued  funding 
and  against  legislation  to  alter  this  agency's 
name  and  expand  Its  mission.  I  don't  think 
this  leopard  can  change  Its  spots. 

In  other  matters  of  basle  human  Justice,  I 
supported  legislation  to  make  possible  the  re- 
enfranchisement  of  rehabilitated  former  con- 
victs, a  Oongreeslonal  expression  of  o<Micem 
for  the  rights  of  Soviet  Jews  and  the  bill  ex- 
tending the  TJB.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
for  five  more  years. 
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Murutrusmr  and  woaxiNO  coNomoNS 
.'■Mttr'  important  House-Senate  Ooj^er- 
^Jf^S^ttse.  to  which  I  was  •PPe^nted. 
tSSt^ddlflsrenoes  in  the  legislation  wblch, 
JTths  first  time,  gives  enXoroemwit  powers 
JJ^ttTBqual  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 

"^jS^blU  as  worked  out  in  conference, 
J^yr  expa»»«  *»»•  ""^  °^  ^  BJ5 O.C.s 
fXllctlra  and  permits  It  to  go  to  court  to 
^S«ree  its  orders  banning  Job  discrimination. 

!f^?r was  haUed  by  olvU  rights  leaders. 

Si  lam  pleased  to  have  played  a  role  in  this 

T^T^"'^-^  ps«e<i  l^UUtion  to 
bunsis  the  federal  minimum  wage  from 
^  to  93M  an  hour.  I  voted  against  the 
r^uUnsnt  which  inserted  an  intermediate 
IlrtKj"  of  »!  .80  an  hour,  but  It  was  approved 
bVttie  House.  I  did  not  think  that  a  delay 
2  the  »a.00  rate  was  called  for.  The  leglala- 
tkm  u  now  before  the  Senate. 

rtiie  highly  controversua  question  of 
-tother  BiTlkers  and  their  families  should 
be  entitled  to  qualify  for  food  stamps  was 
MBOn  debated  to  the  House.  Since  food  stamp 
3ll8  granted  only  to  cases  of  demonstrated 
nMd— and  only  after  the  applicant  has  reg- 
istsred  for  available  employment— 1  voted  to 
continue  the  program  to  lU  present  form. 
I  also  voted  to  support  of  the  budgetary 
appropriation  for  the  Commerce  Depart- 
Zmt.  which  provides  funds  to  hslp  mtoor- 
tty-group  cltlaens  achieve  economic  inde- 
pendence through  seU -owned  business  ven- 
tvrss. 

10.  MitrrAKT  AND  vrrxRANS'  attaiks 
To  prevent  future  protracted  Involve- 
ments to  "undeclared  wars."  I  have  co-spon- 
aored  a  "War  Powers  Act"  which  defines  Con- 
gnaslonal  prerogatives  to  questions  of  com- 
mitting American  fighting  men  to  war.  This 
legislation  would  permit  the  President  to  dis- 
patch troops  without  prior  Congressional 
approval,  but  would  permit  him  to  deploy 
these  troops  for  no  more  than  180  days  with- 
out a  formal  declaration  of  war  by  the  Con- 
grtsi. 

In  a  more  hc^fiU  veto,  I  supported  legis- 
lation to  authorize  conttoued  funding  for 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
to  Increase  United  States  participation  to  the 
Hague  Conference  on  International  Lew  and 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  United  States 
Participation  to  the  United  Nations. 

Important  veterans  leglalatlon.  for  which 
I  voted,  includes  measures  to  liberalize  Ql. 
edncatlonal  benefits,  to  Increase  housing 
giants  for  disabled  veterans  and  to  provide 
a  $311.6  million  supplemental  appropriation 
for  veterans'  unemployment  beneflts.  I  also 
voted  for  legislation  to  eetabllsb  a  division 
within  the  Veteran*  Admtolfltratlon  to  super- 
vise the  operations  of  our  National  Ceme- 
teries. 


HEROIC  GREECE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CAUVOKKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMrra.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  each 
day  goes  by,  I  am  constantly  appalled  at 
the  fact  that  the  very  few  friends  we  have 
left  in  the  free  world  are  constantly 
under  attack,  both  directly  and  In- 
directly. Quite  recently  I  received  a  letter 
liom  the  Greek  Ambassador  to  the 
U&lted  States  calling  my  attention  to  a 
possible  misunderstanding  of  the  true 
history  of  that  natlozL 

In  view  of  the  vast  contributions  that 
Greece  has  made  on  behalf  of  the  free 
world.  I  am  including,  for  clariflcation 
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and  understanding,  the  letter  from  the 
Ambassador: 

BoTAi.  Obixk  SkaaaaT, 
WaMMn^ton.  D.O..  May  IX.  1$72. 
Hon.  John  Scsicitb, 
US.  Hou$€  of  Bepretentativet. 
WaMKintton,  B.C. 

Mt  Dbax  Cong&kbsman  :  It  was  brou^t  to 
my  attention  that,  at  the  hearings  on  Foreign 
Aid  for  1873,  before  tbe  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee the  House  of  Bspresentatlves,  on 
March  the  aoth.  Congressman  Wayne  Hays 
(Osmoorat,  Ohio),  speaking  in  connsctloo 
with  the  question  of  the  sals  of  Fhantosn 
alrcraf ts  to  my  country,  stated,  among  other, 
the  following: 

"If  those  Oreeks  are  as  smart  as  those 
Greeks  to  my  district  they  will  get  to  those 
planes  and  fiy  like  hell  to  Spain,  because  you 
ktxow  they  are  not  going  to  do  anything.  If 
war  breaks  out  those  36  Phantoms  are  going 
to  be  .  .  .  not  very  useful. 

"If  I  were  the  NATO  Commander,  I  would 
put  them  back  where  I  might  have  a 
chance  .  .  ."  . 

This  is  a  really  astonishing  text;  not  only 
for  the  uncustomary  language  used  but 
mainly  because  of  the  total  disregard  tor  facU 
which  are  common  knowledge. 

The  record  of  Oreeoe  during  the  wars  that 
the  United  States  and  Greece  have  fought 
In  the  same  side,  la,  I  believe,  well  known.  I 
am  sure  that  without  a  speelal  effort  Con- 
gressman Hays  will  remember  that  when  dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War  allied  ooiintrles 
were  to  very  difficult  circumstances  in  the 
Westwn  part  of  Europe  and  some  of  them 
had  Indeed  been  occupied,  Oreeoe — ^then 
under  a  dictatorial  regime — entered  the  war 
Joining  the  aUies.  He  will  also,  I  am  sure. 
recollect  that  It  was  the  Greek  army  which 
vras  the  first  of  all  the  allied  armies  to  that 
war  to  provide  victories  for  our  camp. 

Tbe  way  in  which  the  Greek  armed  forces 
fought  not  only  obliged  the  Naal  war  machine 
to  turn  all  Its  attention  and  effort  on  my 
small  country  but  also,  as  my  countryman 
f  ougbt  to  the  very  last,  to  disrupt  completely 
Hitler's  timetable  for  his  Russian  campaign. 
The  results  of  that  disruption  are  only  too 
well    known. 

And  It  was  the  Greek  amiAd  forces  again 
which  went  on  to  fight  even  abroad  on  the 
shores  of  Africa  and  Italy;  offering  tremen- 
dous sacrifices  to  the  conunon  cause  and  con- 
tributing to  crucial  allied  victories. 

In  tbls  context  It  is  toterestlng  to  note 
what  friends  as  well  as  foes  had  to  say  about 
the  manner  to  which  my  countrymen 
fought : 

"It  Is  unnecessary  to  speak  today  for  many 
countries.  But  there  is  one,  a  small  but 
heroic  country,  to  which  our  thougtxts  turn 
today  wltb  sympathy  and  admiration.  It  Is 
brave  Greece  and  her  forces  which  are  de- 
fending the  fatherland.  Among  examples  to 
this  war,  there  will  certainly  not  be  many 
acts  that  will  match  the  acts  of  self  sacrifice 
and  hsrolam  of  the  Greeks". — Winston 
Churchill. 

"If  Hitler's  Mediterranean  plan — which 
failed  thanks  to  the  victorious  resistance  of 
Greece — had  succeeded,  Germany's  attack  on 
the  Soviet  Union  would  have  had  entirely 
different  results.  The  heroes  who  have  cov- 
ered the  sacred  land  of  Northern  Epirus  with 
their  blood,  the  fighters  of  Plsdus  and  others, 
will  together  with  the  fighters  of  the  Mara- 
thon, guide  and  shtoe  mankind  through  the 
centuries". — Anthony  Eden,  British  Foreign 
Secretary  at  the  time. 

"Greece's  admirable  struggle  to  Albania 
is  one  of  the  turning  points  of  Worid  War 
n". — George  VI.  King  of  Knglanri 

"The  battle  of  Mt.  Plndos  changed  tbe 
course  of  hlstMT". — Marshall  Jan  Smuts. 

"We  readUy  acknowledge  that  our  Greek 
allies  are  the  first  who,  through  their  superb 
victories  to  Northern  Epirus  paved  the  way 
and  dealt  decisive  blows  against  Fascist  Italy. 
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The  successes  were  not  of  local  significance 
only,  they  influenced  tts  totioU  outeome  of 
ths  war.  Tbe  defense  of  Crete  saved  Cyprus, 
Syria.  Thraoe  and  probably  even  Tobruk". — 
Fteld  MffTh*"  WavcU,  Oommand«-to-Chief . 
British  Vorees,  Middle  Saat. 

"I  dare  not  think  what  Russian  position 
would  be  today,  /icd  Oreeoe  not  joughi". — 
Field  M"iTT>'*t'  AiexazMler,  October  1041. 

"For  the  sake  of  Hlstorloal  Justice.  1  am  to 
acknowledge  that  of  all  opponents  who  have 
faoed  us,  the  Greek  soUUer  has  fought  with 
bold  daring  and  supreme  oontempt  for 
death". — ^AdoU  Hitler. 

Following  what  precedes,  I  cannot  but  pro- 
test in  tJie  most  vigorous  way,  for  the  slander- 
ing of  tbe  Oreefc  nam*,  especially  when  this 
comes  from  a  member  of  Parliament  of  a 
country,  with  which  we  are  happy  and  proud 
to  entertain  and  to  have  traditionally  enter- 
tained brotherly  relations. 

I  would  appreciate  it  If  you  could  make 
these  views  known  to  your  Colleagues. 
Sincerely, 

B.  VrrsAXis. 
Ambassador. 


SERVICEMEN   SHOULD   FIGHT  AN 
UNDESIRABLE  DISCHARGE 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  OAY 

OF  Mjssotrai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1972 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
change  in  our  involvement  in  Vietnam 
from  a  ground  war  to  an  air  war,  many 
n»n  are  returning  home  to  pick  up  where 
they  left  off,  or  to  start  anew  for  the 
future. 

Almost  all  of  them  are  facing  the  harsh 
realities  of  a  tight  Job  market,  or  the 
frustrations  over  a  la^k  of  a  decent  edu- 
cation from  which  they  can  build  a  ca- 
reer. Particularly  dlfBcult  are  the  prob- 
lems being  faced  by  those  servicemen 
who  received  a  less  than  honorable  dis- 
charge. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Boston  Globe. 
Congressman  Louis  Stokis  discusses  the 
problems  created  by  £in  undesirable  dis- 
charge, and  the  reason  that  many  men 
accept  or  even  request  such  a  discharge. 
which  in  most  cases  will  severely  limit 
any  chance  for  future  economic  and  so- 
cial development. 

I  would  like  to  include  this  article  in 
the  Record  of  today's  proceedings.  I  be- 
lieve the  advice  contained  therein  will 
be  of  help  to  many  yoimg  men  who  find 
themseh'es  faced  with  the  ciiolce  of  a 
court-martial  or  an  xmdesirable  dis- 
charge. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Boston  Globe,  July  11.  1972) 

SKSVICXMAN  SHOUID  P^HT  UNDMUntABLX 

DiacHAics 
(By  Representative  Lotns  Stokbs) 

Today  a  dlsprt^xwxlonate  number  of  black 
servicemen  are  being  awarded  leas  than  hon- 
orable dlaoliaices.  Tha  worse  tbe  discharge 
is  the  higher  the  percentage  being  given 
to  blacks.  Of  great  ccmcem  to  me  Is  the 
number  of  servicemen  aco^^lng.  or  even  re- 
questing, undesirable  discharges. 

Accepting  a  "UD**  may  get  yrfa  home  fast 
or  may  keep  you  from  going  to  a  court- 
martial,  but  wliat  effect  doee  It  have  on  your 
life?  Translated  toto  reality,  a  less  than 
homwable  discharge  la  a  sentence  to  con- 
finement at  hard  labor  for  life.  It  Is  confine- 
ment to  a  life  without  hope  or  opportunity. 
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What  happens  to  a  young,  black  man  from 
the  inner  ctty  who  ha«  only  a  high  school 
diploma  and  a  less  than  honorable  dis- 
charge to  recommend  him?  He  U  entitled  to 
no  educational  or  training  assmance  from 
anv  government  agency.  The  private  sector 
will  not  help  him  in  view  of  his  discharge 
He  U  virtually  confined  to  a  lUe  m  the  inner 
citv  without  any  future  opportunity  to  bet- 
ter himself  by  way  of  education,  training  or 
employment. 

When  a  convicted  felon  U  released  from 
a  Federal  prison,  he  Is  able  to  enter  com- 
muiUtv  treatment  centers,  half-way  housM. 
soeclai  rehabilitation  and  education  pro- 
erams.  Yet  a  veteran  with  a  lew  than  hon- 
orable dUcharge  Is  released  to  the  commu- 
nity with  no  prospect  of  assistance  of  any 

Manv  of  these  veterans  are  only  18.  19  and 
oo"  vears  old.  Without  education  or  training 
thev  do  not  have  a  realistic  opportunity  to 
advance  economically  or  socially.  For  them. 
the  current  level  of  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment 18  the  highest  they  will  ever  reach. 

It  is  not  that  they  cannot  do  better.  Nor  ^ 
It  thu  thev  do  not  want  to  do  better.  It  is 
trt'.e  'hev  wiU  never  even  be  allowed  to  try.  A 
piece  ol'  paper— 8  by  lOVi  lnch«5-l8  tlielr 
nonftnement  order,  condemning  them  for  lUe. 

The  psychological  pressvires  a  young  man  Is 
confront^  with  when  placed  m  the  midst  of 
a  war  few  people  understand  or  accept,  the 
dl-MUuslonment  he  suffers  as  a  result  of  the 
m'Utarys  indifference  to  his  personal  prob- 
lems 'he  mental  anguish  he  endures  when 
faced  with  the  alternative  of  accepting  a  less 
than  honorable  discharge  or  facing  a  court- 
martial  preceded  by  a  lengthy  pre-trial  con- 
finement all  affect  this  man. 

He  will  never  truly  understand  or  accept 
the  fact  that,  to  the  mlUtary.  he  is  Just  an- 
other number,  thfct  his  life  is  of  little  conse- 
quence   to    anyone   except    himself    and   his 

family. 

Yet  'he  day  he  accepts  a  less  than  honor- 
able discharge  may  well  affect  hltn  and  his 
family  more  than  any  other  day  of  his  me 

Certainly,  no  one  Is  pleased  with  the  pros- 
pect of  leaving  his  home  and  family  to  spend 
two  years  In  the  mlUtary.  Yet.  when  called 
upon  to  do  so,  a  man  should  attempt  to  do 
the  job  the  best  of  his  ability  and  to  leave 
the  service  with  an  honorable  discharge. 

When  asked  to  choose  between  the  court- 
martial  and  the  undesirable  discharge,  I 
would  encourage  a  man  to  take  the  court- 
martial  and  to  tight  his  case  Military  attor- 
neys are  avaUable  without  cost  at  nearly 
every  Installation.  The  American  ClvU  Liber- 
ties Union  and  the  NAACP  have  lawyers 
available  for  military  defense  work  through- 
out the  country.  I  keep  a  list  of  these  at- 
torneys in  my  Washington  office. 

Because  a  leas  than  honorable  discharge 
means  the  certain  destruction  of  a  veteran  s 
future.  I  urge  the  serviceman  to  seek  legal 
assistance  whenever  confronted  with  an  ad- 
ministrative discharge  or  a  court-martial 
proceeding. 


MAN  CAN  USE  INTERSTELLAR 
SPACE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEKAA 

m  THE  HOU8K  OP  RBPRB8KNTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1972 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dr.  Krafft  A.  Ehrlcke.  one  of  the  coun- 
try's most  renowned  experts  on  manned 
space  aight  and  a  true  visionary,  in  the 
Jiine  28  edition  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
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has  outlined  clearly  the  earth's  unique 
place  In  the  solar  system  and  the  impor- 
tance of  continued  manned  space  flight. 
Because  of  the  significance  of  Dr.  Eh- 
ricke's  article,  I  am  including  it  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  general  public.  The  arttcle  fol- 
lows: 

Man  Can  Usb  Interstellab  Space 
(By  Krafft  A  Ehrlcke) 
For  millions  of  years.  Man  inhabited  a 
seemingly  infinite  and  indestructible  Earth. 
Now.  as  t'-lL  planet's  true  limitations  become 
apparent,  space  technology  is  opening  up  new 
environments  and  new  opportunities.  It  Is 
just  as  once  before,  when  life  emerged  from 
sea  onto  land  and  expansion  into  a  new  en- 
vironment triggered  fresh  growth  potential. 
Ours  is  the  first  civilization  to  succeed  in 
transferring  the  burden  of  production  from 
slaves  to  machines.  But  In  liberating  Man. 
technology  has  caused  a  confrontation  with 
the  ecology  of  the  biosphere  A  technology 
which  some  contend  Is  pushing  man  to  his 
limits  can.  however,  also  provide  a  transition 
from  a  finite  world  inside  the  Earth's  bio- 
sphere to  a  greater  action  world  that  Is  open 
to  the  universe. 

Earth  is  unique  !n  this  solar  system  as  the 
abode  of  Man.  but  not  as  a  place  for  indus- 
trial production.  Technological  process  can 
expand  industry  beyond  Earth,  a  momen- 
tous process  which  could  improve  decisively 
the  social,  ecological  and  industrial  scene  in 
the  next  100  yeans.  Through  our  technological 
powers  we  can  turn  the  specter  of  material 
limitations  Into  an  evolutionary  challenge  to 
assure  both  continued  growth  of  civilization 
and  preservation  of  Earth's  imlque  environ- 
ment. 

Thl6  challenge  is  not  primarily  a  material- 
istic but  a  spiritual  one.  It  demands  the 
growth  in  moral  stamina  that  translates 
loftv  rhetoric  into  practical  accomplish- 
ments The  pitiful  spectacle  of  today's  world 
power  pontics,  after  two  World  Wars,  em- 
phasizes the  urgent  need  for  new  oppor- 
tunities to  grow.  Competing  for  advantages 
and  resources  In  the  limited  world  of  our  bio- 
sphere '.n  which  there  is  not  enough  to  go 
around  for  all.  Ls  futile  and  incompatible 
with  global  responsibilities  Now  that  a  new 
opportunity  is  open  to  us.  the  resources  spent 
In  oompetitlon  can  and  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  common  tasks  of  open-world 
development.  Among  the  many  new  options 
provided  thereby,  one  Is  particularly  Intrigu- 
ing— dlspoaal  of  nuclear  waste  in  Interstellar 
■space. 

.As  a  means  to  meet  future  energy  demands, 
atomic  power  plants  have  many  advantages, 
but  perhap.s  their  most  serious  drawback 
is  the  generation  of  unwanted  radioactivity. 
Two  factors  complicate  the  operation  of  nu- 
clear reactors:  fuel  depletion  and  fission 
oroduct  poisoning.  Each  fission  destroys  a 
'uranlum-235  atom  which  detonates  like  a 
bombehell.  hurling  fission  fragments  In  all 
directions.  The  fragments  contaminate  the 
reactor.  They  absorb  neutrons  necessary  for 
continuation  of  'he  chain  reaction  and 
thereby  Interfere  with  continued  power  gen- 
eration Moreover,  reactor  materials  are 
damaged  by  particle  radiation,  corroelon  and 
heat. 

Therefore,  radioactive  fuel  must  be  added 
and  fission  products  be  removed.  The 
strength  and  amount  of  high  radiation  level 
waste  produced  in  this   process  depends  on 
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to  prevent  radioactive  pollution  even  of  th« 
deepest  waters  of  the  bloephere  for  mil^aonu. 
But  once  low-coat  ^>aoe  traoaportatloD  h 
developed,  beginning  with  the  space  shut- 
tle, we  have  the  optloa  to  Isolate  the  looa. 
lived  products  and  remove  tbam  from  Butk. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  they  be  sent  Into 
the  Sun.  This,  however,  Is  very  costly.  A  f«r 
more  economic  optloa  U  to  dlspoee  the  WHte 
Into  Intarstallar  space  with  the  atd  of  Um 
planet  Jupiter. 

The  shuttle  provides  comparatively  eeo- 
nomlc  delivery  Into  low  orbit.  From  thn» 
the  cargo  must  be  launched  Into  deep  tptot 
with  as  little  booet  as  possible,  to  mlnlmlat 
disposal  cost.  A  booet  of  6,800  m.pii.  gmh 
an  Apollo  spacecraft  to  the  Moon.  A  boon 
of  about  8,000  m.pJi.  sends  the  cargo  Into 
Interplanetary  space.  But  radioactive  watte 
coasting  In  unknown  orbits,  due  to  plane- 
tary pwrturbatlons,  would  constitute  a  bss- 
ard  long  after  vigorous  Interplanetary  trafllc 
has  evolved.  Disposal  Into  the  Btin  would  be 
very  expensive,  requiring  a  booet  of  at  ISMt 
44,900  m.pJi. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  booet  of  19,500  m.pJi. 
sends  the  cargo  Into  Interstellar  space.  Using 
Jupiter's  gravity  field  as  slingshot,  the  re- 
quired booot  can  be  reduced  further  to 
16,000  m.pJa.  This  results  In  a  cost  of  one- 
tenth  or  lees  of  the  cost  of  waste  disposal 
Into  or  very  amx  the  Bun  where  It  would 
evaporate  and  be  captured  In  the  corona. 
It  could  become  comparable  to  the  cost  of 
burial  deep  In  the  Earth's  mantle. 

DlspKJsal  Into  Interstellar  space  renden 
radlocu:tlve  waste  harmless  before  three  light 
years  distance  has  been  reached,  which  takei 
about  100,000  years.  The  nearest  star  system 
Is  4.2  light  years  away.  The  waste  Is  there- 
fore harmless  long  before  It  might  approach 
other  galactic  civilizations. 

Thtis.  Jupiter  could  be  the  first  among 
the  planets  to  become  of  practical  Interest 
to  an  open-world  development  program 
whose  premise  Is  the  operational  indlvlslbC- 
Ity  of  Earth,  space  and  other  worlds.  Putnre 
wealth  of  mankind  would  be  measured  not 
only  In  terms  of  energy  and  raw  materials, 
but  also  of  environments.  With  full  aware- 
ness of  Earth's  limits,  we  would  be  freed  to 
find  better  ways — freed  to  scale  the  level 
of  human  achievements  closer  to  the  Infinite. 


A  BUSINESS  WITHIN  A  BUSINESS: 
CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  TASK  FORCE 
REPORT— PART  IV 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1972 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaicer,  home  bur- 
glaries and  gtmrunning  are  two  easy 
methods  to  obtain  illegal  weapons.  A 
third  way  Is  through  pilferage  from  gun 
manufacturers'  plants. 

Guns  kill  10,000  Americans  a  year. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  created  a  task  force 
to  study  this  epidemic  of  violence.  This 
is  the  fourth  In  a  series  of  10  task  force 
reports. 

Criterion  Die  it  Machine  Co.  manu- 
factures "Saturday  Night  Specials."  Ip 


manv   factors,  but   its  radioactive  potency  ^.-jjj^y.g  article   reporters  examined  this 

cannot  be  changed   While  many  fission  prod-  ^  jou^d  a  business  within  a 

ucts  are  short-lived  and  decay  within  a  vear,  company  ana  iouuu  a  uuo 

the  most  dangerous  are  the  long-lived  prod-  business.    There    were    not    even    tOKii 

ucts    that    remain    active    :or    from    tens    to  security    mesiSUres    at    the    plant.    ISm- 

hundreds   of   centuries    Their   accumulation  pioyees   began  smuggling  weapon  parts 

on  Earth  can  pose  a  .significant  threat  to  the  .  ^^  ^^^  building  and  assembling  them 

biosphere   and   hundreds   of    future   g««ra-  j^      j^          ^hg  g^n^  ^gre  then  sold  on 

tlons.   It  would   be  very   costly   to  bury  the  fi^Z,      ,            ,    \*Z    fJ«^«  th*  nmount 

waste  sufflcienily  deep  in  the  Earth  s  mantle  the  black  market  for  twice  the  amouni 
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received  on  the  legal  market.  It  reached 
[^e  Doint  where  almost  all  of  ti«!  com- 
anv^  18  employees  were  involved  in  the 
Se    HoTever  the  profitable  ring  was 
afreswdby  Federal  agents.  After  a seriee 
Smrglaries  following  this  incident,  the 
nresident  nnaUy  installed  security  meas- 
SefYet  there  are  no  laws  that  would 
Se  compelled  him  to  do  this.  Conse- 
nSentlv  lack  of  security  continues  among 
S  manufacturers,  as  more  illegal  weap- 
ons enter  our  streets. 
The  article  foUows: 
I  From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  June  28.  19721 
TASK    FoRCi:    Ripoar:    Stolen    Oc^s    Kill. 
Maim  as  SrLLERS  Cotrnx  Bio  PRorrr 
The  criterion  Die  and  Machine  Company 
on  ML^at^'8  west  side  manufactures^! 
^n^  of    death    caUed     Saturday    Night 
Sals-concealable  handguns  that  sell  for 
•hTDrtce  of  a  cheap  pair  of  shoee. 

It  was  in  a  dingy  room  where  those  guns 
are  assembled  that  Vic  -Chupa"  Falcon  and 
hte  bs^d  of  gun  bootleggers  found  a  way  to 
catap^t  their  Incomes  from  $1.65  an  hour 
ro  more  than  $50,000  a  year. 
■°S  method  had  the  beauty  of  slmpUc^. 
Falcon  and  his  ring  were  employes  of  the  firm 
toiling  each  day  In  the  assembly  room  for 
as  low  a  wage  as  the  law  would  allow. 

THE    MtJGCIKG    BXGINS 

Noticing  that  the  company  president. 
Robert  Meltzer,  had  failed  to  Install  even 
token  .security  measures,  they  began  smug- 
Kllng  weapons  parts  out  of  the  loft  building 
and  assembling  them  into  complete  hand- 
guns   In    the    basement    of    Falcon's    Bronx 

^''cyltoders,  frames,  handgrips,  and  barrels 
were  stuffed  Into  coat  pockets,  waist  bends, 
and  lunch  palls  until  enough  parts  to  as- 
sembly 10,000  weapons  had  vanished  without 

It  was  easy  because  Meltzer  did  not  order 
his  parts  by  a  numerical  accounting  system, 
but  by  weight — sometimes  a  ton  at  a  time. 
iLLicrr  pRorrrs  bigceb 


Unguarded,  the  parts  lay  about  the  plant 
in  huge  barrels  and  were  filched  easily.  Be- 
cause they  arrived  by  weight,  a  few  pieces 
could  be  lifted  each  day  without  being 
missed. 

The  bootleggers  soon  fountf  that  the  Illegal 
market  for  their  lethal  wares  was  twice 
as  profitable  as  the  legiU  market.  Meltzer's 
guns  sold  for  $12  each  In  stores,  but  the 
bootleggers  peddled  them  for  $25  to  $30  a 
piece 

It  cost  Falcon  and  his  pUferers  nothing  to 
steal  the  parts  and  only  a  few  dollars  to  set 
up  a  make-shift  assembly  shop  in  his  base- 
ment at  1478  Bryant  Av. 

That  address  is  in  the  lower  Bronx,  one 
of  New  York  City's  worst  slums,  and  the 
bottleggers  found  a  thriving  market  among 
the  people  who  lived  in  that  neighborhood. 
Drug  addicts  needed  guns  to  commit  rob- 
beries to  support  their  habits;  shop  owners 
needed  guns  to  protect  themselves  from  rob- 
bers. Burglars  needed  guns  to  shoot  startled 
homeowners,  and  homeowners  needed  them 
to  defend  themselevs  against  burglars.  Mug- 
gers needed  them  to  threaten'  their  victims, 
and  their  victims  needed  them  to  fend  off 
muggere. 

UELTZZS'S  INnntXCT  AU> 

And  so.  out  of  that  vicious  circle  of  violence 
and  fear.  Falcon  and  his  ring  reaped  huge 
profits.  Men  who  had  been  subsisting  on  a 
minimum  wage  were  now  earning  as  much 
u  $1S0  a  day,  thanks  to  Meltzer  who  felt  it 
w»8  too  expensive  to  install  security  precau- 
tions. 

"It  was  strictly  economics  with  him  (Melt- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

zerl."  a  federal  agent  said.  It  did  not  make 
any  dlff«r«nce  to  him  If  those  stolen  guns 
vn*  being  U8«l  to  klU  peopU.  Hs  just  told 
us  that  it  would  cost  hUn  more  to  InstaU 
security  systems  than  he  was  losing  thru  pU- 
ferage.  He  said  he  could  not  search  eixMJloyes 
because  It  was  a  union  shop." 

AS  a  result.  Falcon's  wing  grew  more  brax- 
en.  Eventually  almoet  all  of  the  assembly 
room's  18  employes  were  involved  In  the 
racket.  The  bootleg  weapons  began  selling 
m  such  wholesale  quantities  that  they  were 
being  sold  by  the  sackful  In  Harlem."  federal 
agents  said. 

Agents  estimate  that  over  a  two-year  pe- 
riod, the  ring  sold  about  half  of  the  10,000 
weapons  at  a  profit  of  about  $125,000. 

tTNTAtrNTTD    BY    aXKXSTS 

The  ring  was  so  bold  that  it  continued  to 
operate  following  the  arrest  of  three  men  In 
May,  1969,  after  the  trio  sold  an  undercover 
agent  six  revolvers  for  $195. 

It  was  one  of  the  arrested  men.  Jose  Crespo. 
who  told  agents  that  CDM  employes  were  pU- 
ferlng  the  parts  to  supplement  their  meager 
incomes. 

Using  information  supplied  by  the  trio,  an 
undercover  agent,  who  shall  be  known  m  this 
account  as  Joee  Carbone.  His  mission  was  to 
trace,  he  obtained  a  Job  in  the  plant. 

FALCON    GOES    FT'LL-TIMX 

By  this  time  Falcon  had  been  fired  from  his 
Job— which  suited  him  fine,  because  he  could 
now  devote  ftUl  time  to  his  prosperous  enter- 
prise. 

•  He  couldn't  afford  to  work,  anyway,  com- 
mented a  federal  agent.  "His  Job  was  Inter- 
fering with  his  racket." 

Carbone  didn't  have  to  wait  long  for  the 
rmg  to  approach  him.  On  his  first  day  on  the 
'ob  Dec.  15,  196B,  Carbone  was  asked  by  Jesus 
Palllo,  19,  to  smuggle  a  cylinder  out  of  the 
plant.  He  did.  noticing  that  Palllo  and  several 
other  men  were  doing  the  same. 

ENTHRALLED    IN    INTRIOUX 

He  quickly  discovered  the  racket  was  the 
main  topic  of  conversaUons  among  employes 
who  discussed  their  dally  plans  while  work- 
ing, at  lunch,  and  in  the  locker  room.  The 
racket  had  become  a  business  within  a 
business. 

Three  days  after  Carbone  began  work. 
Efraln  Aponte,  17,  told  him  he  could  sell  Car- 
bone a  few  weapons  later  In  the  month  for 
$25  each.  The  undercover  agent  agreed  to 
make  the  buy.  

On  Jan.  7,  1970.  Carbone  purchased  a  boot- 
leg weapon  from  Aponte  for  $35,  right  in 
front  of  the  CDM  plant. 

POSES    AS    RXVOLUTIONABT 

Posing  as  a  member  of  the  Santo  Domingo 
revolutionary  group,  Carbone  decided  to 
make  his  move. 

"Look."  he  said  to  Aponte,  "I  need  more 
than  one  or  two  guns.  The  people  back  home 
are  havmg  trouble.  I  need  at  least  a  hun- 
dred guns.  " 

Excited  by  the  prospect  of  doing  business 
on  a  large  scale,  Aponte  and  Palllo  arranged 
a  meeting  between  Carbone  and  Faloon. 
Falcon  said  he  would  "be  glad  to  do  business" 
with  Carbone  and  then  asked  Carbone  to 
smuggle  out  some  handgrips. 

COtJSINB    IN    RACKXT 

On  Jan.  14.  Carbone  purchased  two  more 
revolvers  for  $50  from  Aponte  and  handed 
over  the  pilfered  pistol  grips.  It  was  then  that 
he  learned  the  racket  was  a  family  affair— 
Aponte,  Palllo,  and  Falcon  were  cousins. 

Two  days  later,  Carbone  met  with  Falcon 
and  expressed  Impatience  with  the  way  the 
ring  was  doing  business:  "My  people  need 
two  hundred  guns  at  least,  not  two  at  a 
time,"  he  told  Falcon. 

PWcon  promised  to  deliver  a  shipment  of 
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60  guns.   As  a  sign  of   good  faith,   he  had 
Jose  Rosano,  18,  seU  Carbons  a  revdTsr  for 

•"Were  giving  you  a  $10  discount  because 
you  work  at  the  plant,"  Rosarlo  said. 

AGKNT    BCT8    26    0CN8 

Thru  Rosarlo,  Aponte.  Palllo,  and  Falcon, 
carbone  purchased  a  total  of  26  handguns, 
m  addition  to  dozens  of  weapon  paru,  for 
more  than  $600,  However,  the  50-gun  ship- 
ment was  never  delivered. 

In  February.  1970,  the  three  youths  and 
Faloon  were  arrested  by  federal  agents,  and 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  lucraUve  gun- 
bootlegging  rings  in  New  York  caty  history 
had  been  broken. 

The  couru  handled  the  case  lightly.  Ro- 
sarlo was  acquitted  on  June  10,  because  the 
Judge  and  Jury  said  they  did  not  believe 
Rosarlo  was  "In  the  business  of  selling  guns.' 

rOtTR  TIARS  rOB  FALCON 

Palllo  received  only  a  3-month  sentence 
and  two  years'  probation,  and  Aponte  was 
sentenced' to  one  year  in  the  reformatory 
Falcon  was  sentenced  to  four  years  ::i  fed- 
eral prison. 

The  disclosures  faUed  to  move  Meltzer 
to    InstaU   security   devices 

One  vear  later,  on  June  24,  1971.  CDM 
was  burglarized.  The  thieves  entered  thru 
a  loft  in  an  adjoining  buUdlng.  chopped  a 
hole  m  the  plasterboard  wall  of  the  CDM 
factory  washroom,  then  broke  into  a  cage 
where  assembled  guns  were  stored  They 
made  off  with  464  .26  cal.  automatics  valued 
at  $8,172.  .    ^     ,     . 

It  was  the  fourth  burglary  of  the  factory 

In  four  years. 

It  was  only  after  this  Incident  that  Melt- 
zer finaUy  InsUUed  sectirlty  measures  cost- 
ing $18,000.  There  are  no  la»-s  that  would 
compel  him  to  InstaU  sectirlty  devices  In 
order  to  get  his  federal  license  to  manufac- 
ture guns. 

The  cost  of  the  sectirlty  measures  beUed 
Meltzer's  contenUon  that  such  precautions 
were  more  expensive  than  the  losses  incurred 
thru  pUferage  and  burglary.  Between  1967 
and  1971,  he  lost  the  equivalent  of  11,600 
weapons  that  vrould  have  netted  him  a  pro- 
fit of  $40,000. 

Pilferage  Is  not  confined  to  small  manu- 
facturers like  CDM.  Despite  security  meas- 
ures surrounding  Colt  Firearms  Co..  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  more  than  60  highly  dangerous 
M-16  rifles  and  140  handguns  were  stolen 
from  the  pUnt  befween  1967  and  1971. 


NAVT  DEFIES  PENTAGON  RULES 

HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1972 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Navy  ts 
defying  specific  Defense  Department 
regiiilatlons  In  proceeding  with  funding 
requests  for  a  half-a-blllton-doUar 
hydrofoil  patrol  guided  missile  ship  pro- 
gram. 

The  Navy  is  proceeding  with  Its  patrol 
hydrofoil  program  despite  the  fact  that 
a  review  and  study  required  by  Pentagon 
regulations  has  not  been  done.  "Wiese 
Pentagon  regulations  recommend  inten- 
sive review  of  all  major  weapon  systems 
including  a  series  of  top-lfcvel  meetings 
by  the  Defense  Secretary  or  his  deputy 
before  commitments  to  the  development 
or  production  of  a  weapon  are  made  by 
the  Defense  Department    None  of  the 
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prescribed  reviews  have  occurred,  but 
Congress  has  been  asked  to  fund  the  first 
two  of  an  undisclosed  number  of  these 
ships. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  publicly  call- 
ing upon  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird 
to  force  the  Navy  to  conform  to  Depart- 
ment regxilatlons  and  conduct  the  re- 
quired review  of  the  program. 

It  Is  also  interesting  to  note  that  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  General  Accounting 
Office  report,  the  Nav>-  is  not  even  sure 
exactly  what  weapons  it  will  be  placing 
on  the  ship. 

Despite  these  violations  of  Pentagon 
regulations  and  doubts  about  what  the 
ship  win  look  like,  the  Nav>-  is  seeking 
$46  million  for  the  ships  In  this  year's 
budget. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  170-ton  hydrofoil  will  theoreti- 
cally skim  across  the  water  as  fast  as  50 
knots  and  presumably  carry  some  kind 
of  missile  to  attack  enemy  surface  ships. 

In  recent  years  the  Navy  has  already 
spent  more  than  $80  million  on  several 
ill-fated  hydrofoil  programs,  lost  at  least 
one  ship,  and  only  built  one  decent  craft 
which  was  considerably  smaller  than  the 
planned  170-lon  craft. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  Laird  must  re- 
quire the  Navy  to  subject  its  programs 
to  review  through  a  development  con- 
cept paper— 'DCP)— and  a  DSARC 
meeting  like  every  other  major  weapon 
system.  To  do  otherwise  would  create  un- 
necessary risks  that  may  result  in  delays, 
cost  overruns  and  poor  performance  by 
the  hydrofoil. 


Jidy  21,  1972 


COMPARISON  OF  CONTRACTORS* 
LOW  BIDS  WITH  WMATA  BSTT. 
MATES 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONKKmC-UT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  20.  1972 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
years  we  have  witnessed  a  continued  es- 
calation of  bid  estimates  and  construc- 
tion costs  throughout  the  United  States, 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  insert  into  the 
CoNGRissiONAL  RECORD  evldcnce  of  an 
exception  to  this  rule  of  thumb:  The 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority  comparison  of  contractors' 
low  bids  with  WMATA  estimates: 


WASHINGTON  METROPOLITAN  AREA  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY-COMPARISON  OF  CONTRACTORS'  LOW  BIDS  WITH  WMATA  ESTIMATES 


Contract     Stction 

No.  No.  Otscnption  of  work 


Bid 

date 


WMATA 
estimate 


Contractors' 
low  bid 


Difference 


1A0021 

iBoon 

'.A0O45 
lA004a 
1B0021 
1Z4208 
lAOOU 
1A0031 
IB0042 
U420e 
124206 
1B0032 
1B0061 
1Z4081 
lC004t 
2Z1031 
IA0044 
1B0051 
124203 
1A004I 
1C0031 
1C0051 
124101 
100021 
1A0047 
1Z20U 
IZ4202 
124201 
1B0048 
1B004A 
1Z420A 
1B003I 
1Z40S1 
1C0063 
1C0071 
100062 
122021 
1B0033 
100011 
100064 
2Z0061 
100021 


A-2 

ft-1 

A-4 

A-4 

B-2 

B-Mi 

A-1 

A-3 

&-4 

a-5b 

S-^ 

&-3b 

S-€, 

TW-1 

C-4 

SSE-1 

A-4b 

8-56 

ft-Sb. 
A -4a 

C-3 

C-6 

OCCB 

C-2 

A-4a 

TSC 

B  5ai 

B-5a 

B-4 

B  4 

B  Sai 

B-3 

ESC 

C'6 

C-7 

C-6b 

COMM 

B-3c 

C-1 

C-6d 

VEH 
0-2 


Cut  and  co¥«i  and  earth  tunnelj.  Dec.    2  1969 

C.  &  C  ,  Gallar*  Place,  Judiciary  Square  stations Oat.     3,  1969 

Park  Police  jlaDles Feb.  26,1970 

Cut  and  cover  and  rxk  tunnels Mar.    3,  1970 

Cut  and  cover  line Mar.  25,1970 

Modification  to  POT  Co  electrical  facilibw June  16,  1970 

Cut  and  cover  and  M«tro  Center  Station June  17, 1970 

Cut  and  cover  and  Farrafut  Nortli  Station SepL  23,  1970 

Encavation  at  Rhode  Island  Avenue  Station Nov.  18, 1970 

Demolish  existine  W.T.  Co.  jtructuret Dec.     1, 1970 

Alterations  to  W.T.  Oo  facility,  step  III Dec.  16,  1970 

Cut  and  cover  and  South  half  Union  Station „ Feb.    3,1971 

Franklin  St.  Bridge,  WMATA  and  0.  &  0.;B.  &  0 Feb.   17,  1971 

Trackwork  and  contact  rail,  phase  1 Feb.  24.  1971 

Potomac  River  tunnel  crotsini ... .. — .  Mar.    3,  1971 

Procurement  of  substation  equipment,  phisa  1 ....... Apr.     7, 1971 

Rock  tunnels  and  Dupont  Circle  Station May  11, 1971 

WMATA  main  line  and  yard May  12.1971 

W.  T.  Co.  East  coach  yard do. 


NPS  hike-bike  trait— Rock  Ore*  Park May  19.1971 

Cut  and  cover  and  Foggy  Bottom  Station June    2, 1971 

Rock  tunnels  and  Rosslyn  Station June    9, 1971 

Operations  control  center  building. June  30, 1971 

Cut  and  cover  and  farrajut  West  Station July  21,  1971 

NPS  permenent  staWes July  28,  1971 

TSC-li.3  construction       Aug.    4,1971 

WMATA  major  repair  shop Aug.  25.  1971 

WTCshop..     ..  SepL15,1971 

Aerial  structure.  Rhode  Island  Avenue  Station Oct   13, 1971 

Substation  at  Rhode  Island  Avenue  Station ... . do 

Hoist  equipment  .  - Oct.   20,1971 

WTC  steam  and  air  facilities Oct.   27, 1971 

Escalators  pnase  I _     ...   Dec.     1.1971 

Pentagon  north  parking  lot. Dec.  22, 1971 

0.  it  C.  Earth  Tunnel.  Pentagon  City  Station do 

0.  &  C.  Pentagon  Station. .   Mer.    3, 1972 

Communicatkins— Phases  I,  II,  III     Mar.  15.1972 

0.  &  C.  and  nortti  halt  Union  SUtion Mar.  22. 1972 

0.  &  C— McPherson  Square  Station Apr.  12. 1972 

Pentagon  Concourse  shop  relocation Apr.  19, 1972 

Vehicles    .  May     3,1972 

C.  i  C— Smithsonian  Station May  10,1972 
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As  you  will  note,  this  is  an  18-month 
tabulation  of  construction  costs.  It  is  not 
a  compilation  of  guesses.  The  figures  rep- 
resent all  bids  on  construction  costs  and 
other  expenditures  for  a  flrst-class  sub- 
way system  for  our  Nation's  Capital.  I 
would  emphasize  that  these  figures  do 
not  include  the  subway  design  costs,  but 
these  were  all  negotiated  and  were  imder 
the  estimates. 

It  is  certainly  to  the  credit  of  WMATA 
officials  that  they  were  able  to  adhere  to 
their  original  price  guidelines  of  con- 
struction costs,  thereby  making  this,  to 
my  knowledge,  one  of  the  few  major 
transportation  projects  that  have  not 
exceeded  their  original  cost  estimates. 
Ttie  98-mile  system,  which  will  cost  $3 
billion  upon  completion,  not  only  will 
provide  a  quick  and  relatively  pollution- 
free  mode  of  transportation  to  workers 
and  visitors  to  and  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  It  will  also  be  an  Inspira- 
tion to  many  cities  in  the  United  States 


and  throughout  the  world  to  produce 
efficient  mass  transit  systems  m  coordi- 
nation with  an  overall  balanced  trans- 
portation network. 

In  simimary,  I  applaud  the  financial 
astuteness  of  the  WMATA  in  the  cost 
estimates  of  the  subway  system  and  the 
construction  companies'  ability  to  con- 
struct this  massive  transportation  system 
within  their  projections  during  this  pe- 
riod of  inflation  and  economic  instability. 


MAX  ST ARCKE— BUILDER  OF 
CENTRAL  TEXAS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TtXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  July  20.  1972 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  whenever 
we  see  economic  and  domestic  growth  in 


a  section  of  our  country  we  usually  find 
that  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  growth 
forces  is  a  man  who  has  been  related 
to  an  electric  or  energy  authority. 

In  central  Texas,  that  leader  was  Mr. 
Max  Starcke,  Administrator  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Authority. 

This  is  the  granddaddy  of  river  author- 
ities in  Texas.  In  the  1930's  several  coun- 
ties banded  together  and  got  the  approval 
of  the  State  legislature  to  begin  opera- 
tions. Dreamed  of  by  Max  Starcke,  push- 
ed by  men  like  Lyndon  Johnson,  the 
dream  turned  into  a  vast  reality.  For  20 
years  Max  Starcke  manned  the  helm  of 
the  LCRA  turning  the  small  river  project 
into  a  $15C-million  giant  that  owns  and 
operates  six  dams  and  powerplants  and 
provides  the  sole  power  for  33  cities  and 
rural  areas  in  a  41,000-square-mile  are* 
of  central  Texas. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  work  with 
this  man  professionally,  personally, 
socially,  for  30  years.  Never  have  I  known 
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.more  deUghtful,  progressive  person.  He 
^red  for  people,  so  lie  built  carefully. 
I^e  are  no  blemishes  on  his  record:— 
nnU  plusses,  accomplishments. 

Max  Starcke  proved  that  the  various 
electric  authorities  could  work  togetiier. 
Xjnder  his  watchful  eye,  private  com- 
nanles.  pubUc,  investor  owned,  or  co- 
ooerative  groups,  distribution  or  Q  t  T 
services  river  authorities,  mimicipal 
services'  all  worked  with  each  other. 
Competition  was  keen  but  healthy. 

It  is  a  perfect  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  if  all  the  electric  and 
energy  forces  help  each  other. 

Max  Starcke  offered  us  strong  leader- 
ship and  fair  leadership.  We  owe  him 
more  thanks  than  we  can  say  for  the  good 
he  did  in  his  lifetime, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  RicoRD  at  this  time  a  recent  article 
from  the  Austin  Statesman  telling  us 
about  this  great  man  of  central  Texas 
The  article  is  as  follows : 
Yvuaa.  LCRA  Managkk   Max   Starcki  Dim 

AT    88 

Max  Hugo  Starcke.  the  power  behind  the 
development  of  the  chain  of  Highland  Lakes 
and  the  maaslve  hydro-electric  plants  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Authority,  died  late 
Thtirsday  at  the  age  of  88. 

Death  came  In  St.  David's  Hospital,  which 
he  helped  buUd  In  the  late  1960'8  and  where 
he  spent  the  last  months  of  his  life.  He  was  a 
life  memtjer  of  the  board  of  the  tnistees  of 
the  hospital. 

St.  David's  Hospital  was  only  one  of  many 
projects  for  which  he  used  his  influence  and 
money  to  make  bigger  and  better.  The  In- 
fluence extended  Into  many  spheres  such  as 
govermnent,  banking,  politics,  charities  and, 
most  of  all,  water  conservation  and  electric 
power  development. 

Starcke  was  mayor  of  Seguln  for  14  years. 
and  in  1938  he  left  what  appeared  to  be 
destined  as  a  life  term  In  the  mayoral  chair 
to  come  to  Austin  with  the  young  Lower 
Colorado  River  Authority.  He  served  as  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  huge  complex  of  dams 
and  power  plants  for  20  years. 

In  the  first  16  years  after  he  took  the  helm 
of  the  LCRA,  the  authority  completed  the 
series  of  dams  above  Austin  to  create  a  sole 
source  of  power  for  88  cities  and  rural  areas 
in  a  41,CX)0-Bquare-mli«  area. 

Under  his  guidance  the  $65  million  I;CRA 
project  grew  to  a  $150  million  giant  that 
owns  and  operates  six  dams  and  power 
plants. 

One  of  the  last  dams  to  be  dedicated,  the 
one  In  the  Marble  Palls,  was  named  in  honor 
of  Starcke. 

Starcke  was  born  In  1884  In  a  one-store 
village  called  York's  CJreek  (now  known  aa 
Zorn  near  Seguln,  where  a  public  pvk  now 
bears  his  name. 

He  attended  Texas  A&M  and  in  his  youth 
worked  as  a  law  clerk,  sold  coal  for  an  Eagle 
Pass  mine  and  subdivided  and  laid  out  the 
towns  of  Ssndia  and  Orange  Grove. 

He  helped  organize  and  manage  the 
Fanners'  State  Bank  of  Seguln  and  served  es 
Its  chief  executive  officer.  He  was  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Seguln  State  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  until  he  moved  to  Austin  In  1938. 

Starcke  was  mayor  of  Seguln  for  six  con- 
secutive terms.  During  his  administration 
he  helped  create  a  hydroelectric  plant  and 
dam  to  bring  the  benefits  of  a  low-cost, 
municipal -owned  power  system  to  that  city 
and  saw  construction  ot  Seguln's  first  water 
filtration  plant. 

The  first  completely  air-conditioned  city 
hall  in  the  United  States  was  built  in  Seguln 
during  his  tenure  as  mayor.  He  was  Instru- 
mental In  the  general  beautlflcatlon  and  de- 
velopment of  the  entire  city  and  In  1937  the 
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city  reciprocated  by  nammg  a  municipal  perk 
in  hlB  honor. 

one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Texaa  Water 
Conservation  Association,  he  was  elected 
president  of  that  group  in  1958. 

In  addition  to  the  Texas  State  Parks  Bo€«^, 
Starcke  v^ls  active  In  the  Texas  Fine  Arts 
Association,  Texas  Economy  Conmilsalon. 
League  of  Texas  MunlclpallUes,  South  Texas 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Texaa  Good  Roads  As- 
sociation and  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers. 

He  served  as  director  of  the  Oonzales  Warm 
Springs  Foundation,  Austin  Symphony, 
Travis  County  Society  for  Crippled  ChUdren. 
and  the  American  Public  Power  Association, 

He  was  also  Involved  with  the  Austin  area 
Economic  Development  Foundation,  Boy  and 
Girl  Scouts,  St,  David's  Hoepltal.  Salvation 
Array,  Austin  Yacht  Club,  Rotary,  Elks.  Knife 
and  Pork  Club,  Masonic  Lodge,  Alpha  Chap- 
ter of  PI  Sigma  Alpha,  Red  Cross,  Austin 
Community  Chest,  United  Fund,  and  Texas 
Pin  Bowlers   Association. 

Starcke  was  president  of  the  Guadalupe 
County  Fair  Association.  Seguln  Fire  Depart- 
ment and  Seguln  Lions  Club  and  was  a 
deacon  of  University  Presbyterian  Church. 

Survivors  Include  his  wife.  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Qulnn  Starcke  of  Austin  and  two  daughters. 
Mrs.  Maxlne  Strozler  of  San  Antonio  and 
Mrs.  Margaret  Woodruff  of  Austin. 

Funeral  will  be  Saturady  at  10  a.m.  at 
Qoetz  Funeral  Chapel  in  Seguln.  Dr.  Robert 
Tate  of  the  First  United  Methodist  Church 
of  Austin  wUl  officiate.  Burial  will  be  In 
Seguln  Memorial  Park. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  THE 
FREE  PRESS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUISI&N'A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
Nations  credibility  has  so  deteriorated 
that  Its  friends  have  now  taken  to 
romancing  the  American  news  media  for 
better  image  building  through  the  Amer- 
ican press. 

Such  a  U  J^.  news  media  seminar  spon- 
sored by  the  Stanley  Foundation  of 
Muscatine,  Iowa,  was  held  at  the  United 
Nations  December  1  through  3,  1971,  and 
was  participated  in  by  the  representa- 
tives of  some  20  American  newspapers. 

From  the  Stanley  "slick  paper'  re- 
port, I  insert  the  preface,  the  introduc- 
tory remarks  by  the  president  of  the 
foundation,  and  the  list  of  the  partici- 
pants with  my  remarks: 

REPORT    OF    THB    THTTU)    NrWS    MXDIA    SEMINAB 

AT    THS    UNTTBD    NATWJNB 

PBKFACE 

The  Third  News  Media  Seminar  at  the 
United  Nations  waa  hoated  by  The  Stanley 
Foundation  December  1-3,  1971.  PrevlouB 
Seminars  vrore  convened  in  November,  1967 
and  December,  1970. 

The  News  Media  Seminar  at  the  United 
Nations  is  designed  for  repreeentatives  of  all 
branches  of  the  news  media.  Participants  are 
familiarized  with  news  reporting  procedures 
and  practices  at  this  world  body  and  are 
briefed  on  United  Nations  problems  and 
prospects  by  United  Nations  officials  and  of- 
ficials of  national  Missions  to  the  United 
Nations. 

The  following  addresses  have  been  edited 
by  Dr.  John  R.  Redlck,  Research  Associate  of 
The  Stanley  Foundation,  in  cooperation  with 
the  respective  speakers.  Due  to  the  high  in- 
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termt  and  participation,  a  Fourth  Seminar 
will  be  held  in  early  December.  1972. 

Views  expreoeed  In  this  report  are  those 
o*  the  speakers  and  are  not  neceasarlly  the 
views  of  The  Stanley  Foundation. 

INTKODTTCTOBT    RKMABKa    BT    Mk.    C.    IdAXWBLI. 

STAKLKT,  PKBSroiNT,   THE  ST4NI.ZT  FOURUA- 
TIOM 

I  welcome  you  to  The  Stanley  Foundation's 
Third  News  Media  Seminar  at  the  United 
Nationa.  Tou  are  here  to  see  how  news  is 
made  at  the  United  Nations  and  to  learn 
about  the  United  Nations.  Many  UJI.  actlv- 
itlea  and  problems  will  be  discussed  In  ad- 
dreeaea  from  members  of  its  Secretariat  and 
from  memberB  of  Permanent  MJHHlnns  to  the 
United  Nations  of  several  natlona. 

This  seminar  la  one  of  the  ocigolng  func- 
tions of  TTie  Stanley  Foundation,  a  private 
operating  foundation.  We  empihaaize  inter- 
national matters  and  foreign  policy,  giving 
particular  attention  to  the  United  Nations 
and  world  organlaatlon.  This  emphasis  re- 
sults from  my  longstanding  belief  that  effec- 
tive world  organization  is  a  prerequisite  to 
sectire  peace  with  freedom.  Justice,  and 
progresaa.  Such  world  organization  should 
provide  alternatives  to  the  confused  proce- 
durea  that  characterlae  the  nation  slate  sys- 
tem. Such  world  organization  must  enjoy 
some  degree  of  sovereignty  and  bring  to  in- 
ternational relations  the  stability  of  rule  by 
law  rather  than  by  men  and  xiatlons 

You  are  at  the  United  Nations  during  a 
time  of  strain;  it  Is  under  serious  attack,  par- 
ticularly within  the  United  States.  The  U.N.'s 
rebuff  to  our  position  regarding  Taiwan  dur- 
ing the  recent  China  debate  has  again  re- 
loaaed  a  chant  of  rancor  against  the  United 
Nations.  For  this,  and  other  reasons,  the 
United  Nations  Is  criticised  and  harassed. 
But  I  Buggeat  to  you  that  it  la  also  misunder- 
stood. We  are  happy  to  have  you  here  for  all 
too  often  the  press  of  the  United  Nations 
contributes  to  this  criticism,  harassment. 
and  misunderstanding. 

No  doubt  you  have  many  questions  about 
the  United  Nations.  Are  its  proceedings 
empty  words  or  is  there  subatance?  Is  the 
United  NaUons  performing  useful  functions 
or  is  it  an  unneoeesary  burden?  Is  It  antl- 
Unlted  EJtatea,  as  so  often  stated?  You  will 
Inquire  about  its  successes  and  failures;  it 
has  some  of  both.  Moat  Importantly,  you  will 
aak  why  It  la  not  more  effective.  Along  the 
way,  you  will  examine  the  posture  of  the 
United  States  towarda  the  United  Nations 
and  perhaps  question  the  wisdom  of  this 
posture.  May  I  set  forth  some  thoughts  for 
you  to  consider  as  you  listen  to  and  queetlon 
the  speakers  and  formulate  your  own  evalua- 
tion of  the  United  Natlona. 

1,  TTie  toorld  has  a  ffrah  bag  full  of  global 
problems.  Peace  and  security  properly  belong 
at  the  top  of  the  llflt  for  they  affect  life 
Itself.  Economic  and  social  development  of 
the  leas  developed  nations  is  a  continuing 
global  problem.  Exploding  population  and 
rampant  pollution  threatening  the  quality 
of  life,  if  not  life  Itself,  have  more  reoently 
demanded  the  attention  of  the  world.  The 
current  monetary  crisis,  a  continuing  con- 
troversy over  tariffs,  and  the  ever  present 
complications  of  trade,  commerce,  travel,  and 
cx>mmunlcation  illustrate  other  global  prob- 
lems. Tbeae  problems,  and  others  you  may 
cite,  make  up  an  awesome  and  urgent  order 
of  business  for  the  world, 

a.  Olobal  problems  defy  national  solution. 
Experience  demonstrate*  thla;  the  state  of 
the  world  speaks  for  Itself.  NaUon  states 
have  striven  diligently  since  World  War  n 
to  oop^  with  our  global  problems.  They  have 
acted  unilaterally,  bilaterally,  and  multi- 
lateraUy  through  all  sorts  of  treaties,  al- 
liances, and  conventions  to  reeolve  problenns. 
But  few  have  been  solved  and  few  are  on 
their  way  to  reasonable  resolution. 

3.  Globol  mechanisms  are  needed  to  handle 
global  problems  It  is  fundamental,  I  believe. 
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that  the  mechanism  used  to  cope  with  any 
problem  must  be  established  on  a  level  equal 
to  the  breadth  of  the  problem.  We  see  proof 
of  this  every  day  In  industry  and  government. 
No  business  would  seek  to  solve  country-wide 
problems  m  its  branch  cflSces.  Nor  does  the 
United  States  solve  its  national  problems 
at  the  slate  level.  The  need  for  global 
mechanisms  is  supported  both  by  logic  and 
by  the  fact  that  nation  states  have  not 
found  lasting  resolutions  to  global  problems. 

4  Effective  global  mech.anisms  have  a  be- 
ginning in  the  United  Nations  It  brings  to- 
gether 132  member  nations  and  operates 
a  host  of  specialized  agencies  under  Its  um- 
brella The  United  Nations  has  had  a  num- 
ber of  successes,  mostly  nonpoUtlcal  in  na- 
ture. Conversely,  it  has  recorded  a  num- 
ber of  failures  mostly  political  in  nature. 
Despite  Its  inadequacies,  the  United  Nations 
exists  and  It  is  a  significant  foundation  on 
which  to  build  better  world  organization 

5  The  United  Nations  is  what  the  nation 
states  made  tt  If  It  inadequate,  It  Is  because 
the  nations  decreed  it  so.  If  It  lacks  power  to 
act.  It  Is  because  the  nation  states  have  not 
endowed  tt  with  power  If  its  reeources  are 
too  limited,  it  Is  because  the  nation  states 
have  not  flnanced  It  adequately.  To  Illus- 
trate: the  annual  cost  to  the  United  States 
for  the  United  Nations  and  all  of  Its  agencies 
is  less  than  that  of  New  York  City's  Fire  De- 
partment. New  York  City  alone  reaps  from 
the  United  Nations.  Its  mlselons,  and  the 
tourists  it  attracts  more  revenue  than  the 
United  States  contributes  to  the  United  Na- 
tion*.* If  the  voting  system  in  the  United  Na- 
tions is  tmfalr.  It  was  so  arranged  by  the  na- 
tion states.  If  the  United  Nations  Is  bypassed 
eind  Ignored  at  times,  tt  Is  because  the  na- 
tion states  avoid  it.  The  United  Nations  was 
given  precious  little  sovereignty.  Hence,  the 
United  Nations  can  act  only  when  the  nation 
states.  p»rtlctilarly  the  great  powers,  want  It 
to  act  and  will  concur  with  Its  action. 


•  Kathleen  Teltsch.  'In  Hard  Times  U.N. 
Is  Boon  to  the  City,"  New  York  Times,  Mon- 
day, November  22,  1971.  p.  1. 


6.  The  United  Nations  is  the  only  global  or- 
ganization we  have  today.  It  Is  better  than 
nothing,  but  ;t  needs  substantial  strength- 
ening. Lf  the  nations  of  the  world  will  make 
greater  use  of  it  and  broaden  its  resources, 
the  United  Nations  will  gain  some  strength. 
But  revisions  and  changes  in  organization 
and  procedure  are  required  for  it  to  become 
fully  effective  as  a  mechanism  to  handle 
global  problems 

If.  during  your  visit  here,  you  assess  the 
situation  similarly,  what  should  we  do  about 
u?  Stung  by  the  Taiwan  defeat,  critics  of  the 
United  Nations  are  offering  many  wild  pro- 
posals, cut  our  contribution,  withdraw,  get 
the  UN.  out  of  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.  out  of 
the  U.N, 

Such  reactions  are  quite  irresponsible.  It  Is 
my  recommendation  that  we  take  stock  and 
recognize  the  need  for  global  problem-solving 
mechanisms  that  work.  We  must  stop  badg- 
ering the  United  Nations  and  start  strength- 
ening it  and  using  It.  To  cop  out  or  shrink 
back  into  Isolation  Is  no  longer  in  alternative. 

It  is  time  for  reform,  not  revenge.  It  is  time 
to  promote  and  achieve  a  United  Nations 
more  adequate  to  serve  man  as  he  faces  the 
confusion  of  complex  global  problems. 

The  times  (^all  on  us  to  think  big.  stand 
tall,  and  live  up  to  our  heritage.  Until  we  do. 
there  is  little  hope  for  a  sane,  ijound  world 
order  that  enhances  secure  jpeace  with  free- 
dom. Justice,  and  progress  To  re/er  to  a  song 
from  "The  Man  Prom  LaMancha"  seems  fit- 
ting. 

To  dream  the  Impossible  dream 
This  is  our  quest 

To  strive  with  our  last  ounce  of  courage 
To  reach  the  unreasonable  stars 

An  ImpwDsslble  dream?  Yes — unless  we 
strive  mightily  with  our  last  ounce  of  cour- 
age to  reach  the  unreachable  stars. 

P/UITICIPANTS 

Mr.  Lloyd  R.  Armour.  Associate  Editor.  The 
NaahvlUe   Tennessean.   Nashville,   Tennessee. 

Mr.  James  P  Brown.  Editorial  Board,  The 
New  York  Times.  New  York.  New  York. 

Mr    Richard  B.  Chllds,  Editor  of  the  Edi- 


torial Page.  The  Flint  Journal,  Flint,  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  Robert  Rstabrook,  The  Lakevllle  Jow* 
nal.  Lakevllle,  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Krishna  K.  Qaur.  Editorial  Writer. 
News- Journal,  Lakevllle,  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  Joy  Qervllle-Reache,  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  Willis  Harrison.  Assistant  Editor.  Eve- 
ning and  Sunday  Bulletin,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr,  E.  J.  Hodel,  Editor,  Beckley  Post-Herald; 
Beckley,  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  John  B.  Johnson,  Editor  and  Publisher, 
Watertown  Dally  Times,  Watertown,  New 
York. 

Mr.  John  J.  Kerrigan,  Associate  Editor, 
Trenton  Times  Newspapers.  Trenton.  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.    Charles    King,    Associate   Editor,  The 
Ottawa  Citizen.  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Mr.  Mellton  Luna,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Mr.  William  Lyttle,  Editorial  Writer.  The 
Spectator.  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Mr.  Chuck  Moore.  Third  World  News.  New 
York,  New  York. 

Mr.  Harold  R.  Piety.  The  Journal  Herald, 
Dayton.  Ohio. 

Mr.  Prank  B.  Bosenau.  Editorial  Writer, 
The  New  Haven  Register.  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  Charles  Saterlee.  Editorial  Writer,  The 
Tulsa  Tribune,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Joseph  Shoqulst,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Milwaukee  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Adele  Vincent.  Associate  Editor.  The 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times,  Louis- 
ville. Kentucky. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Walsh.  Journalism  Professor 
Emeritus.  Department  of  Communication*. 
Fordham  University.  Bronx,  New  York. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  White.  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Mr.  William  J.  Woestendlek,  Editor  and 
Publisher.  Colorado  Springs  Bun.  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado. 

Mr.  Jack  M.  Smith.  Executive  Director. 
The  Stanley  Foundation. 

Dr.  John  R.  Redick.  Research  Associate, 
The  Stanley  Foundation. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Monrfa^,  July  24,  1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 
The  Liord  God  is  a  sun  and  shield :  the 

Lord  will  give  grace  and  olory;  no  good 
things  loill  He  toithhold  from  them  that 
tcalk  uprightly. — Psalm  84:   11. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  with  the 
coming  of  a  new  daj*  we  again  bow  at 
the  altar  of  prayer  to  offer  unto  Thee  the 
devotion  of  our  spirits. 

"Spirit  of  God,  descend  upon  our  hearts ; 
Wean  them   from   earth,   through   all 

our  pulses  move ; 
Stoop  to  our  weakness,  mighty  as  Thou 

art. 
And  make  us  love  Thee  as  we  ought  to 

love." 

May  we  go  into  the  hours  of  this  day 
with  eager  minds  and  earnest  hearts, 
fortified  by  faith,  heartened  by  hope,  and 
alive  with  love. 

We  pray  for  our  beloved  country.  With 
gratitude  do  we  remember  the  faith  and 
fortitude  of  our  forefathers  who  worked 
so  hard  to  make  the  dream  of  freedom 
a  blessed  reality  in  our  land.  May  we 
with  the  same  faith  and  the  same  forti- 
tude continue  to  labor  to  make  freedom 
and  justice  and  good  will  living  realities 
in  our  own  day. 


In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  set  men  free, 

we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  aimounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of 

the  following  titles : 

HH  7130  An  act  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  under  that  Act.  to  extend  Its 
coverage,  to  establish  procedures  to  relieve 
domestic  industries  and  workers  injured  by 
Increased  imports  from  low-wage  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  10858  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dts- 
poeitlon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  P\ieblo  de  Acoma  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No  266. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 


Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
13435)  entitled  "An  act  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriation  for  con- 
tinuing work  in  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  point  res- 
olutions of  the  following  titles.  In  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

8.  3824.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broewicastlng  and  for  making 
grants  for  construction  of  noncommercial 
educational  television  or  radio  broadcjastlng 
facilities; 

S.J.  Res.  193.  Joint  resolution  to  redesig- 
nate the  area  in  the  State  of  Florida  known 
as  Cape  Kennedy  as  Cape  Canaveral;  and 

S.J.  Res.  254.  Joint  resolution  to  authoriae 
the  printing  and  binding  of  a  revised  edition 
of  Senate  Procedure  and  providing  the  same 
shall  be  subject  to  copyright  by  the  autsor 


COMMUNICATION         FROM        Tl^ 
CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   COMMITTEJ!' 
ON  AGRICULTURE 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  communication  from  the 


chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agric^- 
SS^hich  was  read  and,  together  with 
Se  Accompanying  papers,  referred  to  the 
committee  on  ApproiMiations : 

Washington,  D.C.  July  20, 1972. 

ann    Caw.  Albhit, 

The  speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
n-AB  Ms  Spiuikm:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vistoos  of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
t^lon  and  Flood  Prerentlon  Act.  as  amend- 
^the  Committee  on  Agriculture  today  con- 
Iidered  and  unanimously  approved  the  work 
otans  transmitted  to  you  by  Executive  Com- 
m\!^catlon  and  referred  to  this  Committee. 
The  work  plans  are : 

WATERSHB13,    STATE,    AND    EXECXTTrTE 
COMMtJNICATION 

BIB  Creek.  Kansas,   1735,   92d  Congress. 
North  Sector  Upper  Walnut,  Kansas.  1944. 

'"^^T^T  creek,     Kentucky,     1735.     92d 

^'^^water    Creek.    Tennessee,    1944.    92d 

^V^i^'  creek,    South    Dakota,    1944,    92d 
Congress. 
W>st  Carroll,  Louisiana,  1944.  92d  Congress. 
Wlnnebago-Bean    Creek.    Nebraska.     1735, 
92d  Congress. 

Yours  sUicerely, 

W.  R.  PoAOi,  Chairman. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL 
CONFEREES  ON  HJl.  14108,  NA- 
TIONAL SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Speaker  be  authorized  to  appoint  two 
additional  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  bill 
H.R.  14108  >  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Th  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  additional  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference  on  the  bill 
RR.  14108  the  following  Members:  Mr. 
SYMINGTON  of  MlssouH,  and  Mr.  Mosher 
of  Ohio. 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  of 
the  action  of  the  House. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
11350.  DUES  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 
IN  INTERNATIONAL  CRIMINAL 
POLICE    ORGANIZATION 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  submit- 
ted the  following  conference  report  and 
statement  on  the  bill  fH.R.  11350)  to  in- 
crease the  limit  on  dues  for  U.S.  mem- 
bership in  the  International  Criminal 
Police  Organization : 
CoNFtaiNCE  Report  (H.Rept.  No.  92-1233) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
sgreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
unsndments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
U360)  to  Increase  the  limit  on  dues  iar 
Dniited  States  memtoerahlp  In  the  Interna- 
tional Criminal  Police  Organization,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  a*  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
iMTMl  2  and  8  and  agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
reeede  from  Its  dlsagrMmsnt  to  th«  amand- 
ment  of  the  8«n*tB  numbared  1.  and  agrs* 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  aniendment  insert  the  foUow- 
ing;   ■  $80,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 

same. 

Don  Edwabds, 
John  Conters, 

CHAKL^a   E.    WlOCINB, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  L.  MoClellan, 
Sax  J.  BAVIN,  Jr., 
ROMAir  Ij.  HausKA, 
Manager-  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint  Exfi-inatoet  Statmment  ot  the 

COKMxrm  or  Oosmm<x 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  du- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl. 
11360)  to  increase  the  limit  on  dues  for 
United  States  membership  In  the  Interna- 
tional criminal  Police  Organization,  sub- 
mit the  foUowtng  joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers and  recommended  In  the  aoe»mpany- 
ing  conference  report: 

The  purpose  of  HJR.  11350  is  to  provide 
authorization  for  the  payment  by  the  anlted 
States  of  its  dues  for  partictpaUon  In  the 
International  Criminal  PoUce  Organi»tlon. 
Since  the  passage  of  thts  measure  by  the 
House  on  November  18,  1971,  the  Unit^ 
States  hM  fallen  Into  anvars  wltii  reepect 
to  an  additional  year's  dues.  Senate  amend- 
.-nents  numbered  (2)  and  (3)  provide  author- 
ization for  this  additional  year.  Therefore 
the  committee  of  conference  recommend 
that  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement 
to   the  Senate  amendments   numbered    (2) 

and  (3).  ,       . 

With  respect  to  the  dues  for  calendar 
year  1973  and  for  future  years,  HJL  11350 
as  passed  by  the  House  amexuied  the  Act 
of  June  10,  19M  (23  VS.C.  3B3a)  to  increase 
the  authorization  for  annual  dues  to  »56,000. 
Senate  amendment  numbered  (1)  would 
have  authorized  annual  dues  of  $100,000  In 
anticipation   of    future    Increases. 

Subsequent  to  the  passage  on  AprU  20 
1972,  by  the  Senate  of  H.R.  11360  with 
amendments,  the  Breoutive  Committee  of 
the  International  Criminal  Police  OrganlBa- 
tlon  voted  to  recommend  an  Increase  of 
38  679!-  In  aU  member  oontrlbtitlons.  It  is 
anticipated  that  this  reoMnmendation  wUl 
be  aco^ted  by  the  membership.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  recommended  increase,  the 
United  States  contribution  (at  the  current 
AprU  ofBclal  exchange  rate  of  .2806  VS.  dol- 
lars to  the  Swiss  Pranc)  would  amount  to 
$75,840.  The  Committee  of  Conference  rec- 
ommend that,  to  provide  authorization  for 
payment  of  these  dues,  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  an  additional  cushion  to  ac- 
count for  international  monetary  fluctua- 
tions, the  House  agree  to  Senate  amendment 
numbered  (1)  with  the  following  change:  In 
place  of  $100,000.  Insert  $80,000. 

DON  EDWAatw. 

John  Cowyers, 

Charles  E.  Wiooins. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 

John  L.  McCleulan. 

Sam  J.  ErviN,  Jr.. 

Roman  L.  HatrsKA. 
Manoftra  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  introduce  a  bill  that  would  amend 
Public  Law  8d-761,  "an  act  to  provide  for 
the  establlahment  of  the  Indiana  Dune* 
National  Lakeshore  and  for  other  pur- 
poam."  My  amendment  would  simply 
change  section  10  to  Increase  the  au- 
thorization celling  by  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  complete  purchase  now  6  years 
after  the  Initial  auti\orteation. 

Earlier  this  year  I  intended  to  intro- 
duce this  legislation,  but  the  National 
Park  Service  was  unable  at  that  time  to 
give  me  a  definite  figure  as  to  the  amount 
that  would  be  needed  to  finish  the  pur- 
chase of  the  remainder  of  land  author- 
ized under  the  1966  Indiana  Dimes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  bill— some  15  percent 
of  the  total.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  I 
have  today  received  confirmation  of  a 
specific  figure  In  the  amount  of  $4,836.- 
500  Thus  the  authorization  ceiling 
should  be  amended  from  $27,900,000  to 
$32,536,500.  That  la  what  this  bill  pro- 
poses. 

It  is  very  important  and  necessary 
that  we  make  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  the  funds  that  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of 
the  Congress  to  establish  this  unique 
urban-surrounded  park  and  to  fulflill 
that  6-year-old  promise  to  the  people  of 
the  Midwest  who  are  waiting  for  the 
completion  of  land  purchase  and  the  ac- 
tual development  of  this  national  lake- 
shore. 

I  hope  that  action  will  be  taken  on  this 
proposal  as  soon  as  possible,  certainly  be- 
fore the  closing  of  this  92d  Congress. 


INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 

'Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  MsTemarks  and 
include  extraneous  matterJ 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 

the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

present. 
The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 

not  present. 

Mr.  OTOOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

[Roll  No.  3771 

Abourezk  Dlggs  Link 

Addabbo  Dowdy  Long,  La. 

Alexander  Downmg  ^tjj«n 

Anderson,  Dulskl  }^^°^ 

Calif  Edmondson  McCnire 

Anderson,  Erltnbom  McDonald, 

Tenn.  Evlns.  Tenn  sOoa. 

m^^  William  D.  ICcOanssr 

Blackburn  Frelinghuysen  MsllMasrt 

Btoton  Fulton  Uathis.  Oa. 

Blainlk  Oallagher  MatMnaca 

Boggs  Oettys  Mayne 

Boiling  Or»y     _  JS^L 

Broomfleld  Oreen.  Pa.  >y<*"* 

ByroB.Pa.  Oriaths  i5}!!*.* 

Camp  Hagan  imM.ATk.. 

Casey,  Tex.  Halpem  Mlnlsh 

Chambeiiain  Hanley  Mln* 

CbappeU  Harrtngton  Monacan 

Chlrtiolm  Harsba  ^i?**^ 

Clark  Ha-wklns  Nedzl 

day  H*bert  Obey 

Cleveland  Hsin*  ^"*^ 

OoUler  Helstoski  P*?'°»»° 

Colmer  Hutchinson  PsUr 

Cony  era  Johnson.  Pa.  Pepper 

Cotter  Jones,  Tenn.  Pettis 

Davis,  Ga.  Kastenmeier  Podell 

Dellums  Laadgiebe  PoweU 

I3evlne  Landrum  Price.  Tex. 
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PudnaU 

Rostcnkowskl 

8t«ph«n« 

PuroeU 

Boy 

Sluckey 

QuUl«n 

Roybal 

Talcott 

IteUslMck 

Rupp« 

TeagrxM.  Calif. 

itanck 

Ryan 

Xea«u«,  Tax 

ReM 

.Sandman 

Teny 

Rl««l* 

Scbeuer 

Thompson.  N.J 

RotalMn.  K  T. 

Sprlngar 

Tbomaon.  Wis 

Rodtno 

Stagsers 

Vander  Jagt 

Roonay,  NT. 

3t««U 

Whalley 

HoaantbAl 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Wolff 

The  SPEAKER.  On  thli  rollc&ll  304 
Members  have  answered  tx>  their  names. 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
HJl.  15418.  DEPARTMENT  OP  THE 
INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS,  1973 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
•  H.R.  15418)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  at  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Mrs. 
Hanskk    of    Washington,    and    Messrs. 

OBKT,  YATSS,  QALmANAKIS,  Mahon,  Mc- 

Dadk,  Wyait,  D«l  Clawsok,  and  Bow. 


APPOINTMENT   OP    ADDITIONAL 
CONFEREE  ON  S.  635 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  MoClitu)  be  excused 
as  a  conferee  on  S.  635  and  that  the 
Speaker  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  Mem- 
ber to  All  the  vacancy. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chairman  ap- 
points the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Rnpp«)  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  the 
Senate  will  be  notified  of  the  action  of 
the  House. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  13435. 
ADDITTONAL  UPPER  COLORADO 
RIVER  BASIN  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  ASPINALL  submitted  the  foUow- 
ing  conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (HJl.  13435)  to  Increase  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriation  for  con- 
tinuing work  In  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 
CoNTSSxifcs  Rkpobt   (H.  Rxpt.  No.  M-1334) 

Th*  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing vote*  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Benat*  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
13486)  to  mcrease  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriation for  continuing  work  in  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Ba«ln  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Housea  as 
follow* :  ._ 
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That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dlaagree- 
roent  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill,  and  agree   to  the  sAxam. 

Wayne  N    A3i>mAix, 

Jamxs  a.  Hmjtt. 

Hacold  T.  Johnson, 

CaAio  Hostcn. 

Sherman  P    Lloyd, 
Managert  on  th«  Part  of  the  House. 

Clintox  p.  Ajjdhwon. 

Hknht  M.  Jackson, 

FftANK  E.  Moss. 

QtTKNTtNT    N.    BURDICK, 

Lcs  MrrcALr. 

GOAOON    AlXOTT. 

Len  B.  Jordan, 
Oletfobd  p.  Hanbcn. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  STAirirENT  op  the  CoMMrmci 

or  CONTERENCS 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
13^5)  to  increase  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriation for  continuing  work  in  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Int«rlor,  sitfacnlt  this  joint  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  differences  between  the 
House-passed  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  and  m 
explanaUon  of  the  recommendation  agreed 
upon  In  the  accompanying  conference  report. 

DUTEaXNCES  UT  THE  HOUSE  AND  SENATE 
VERSIONS 

The  Senate  version  is  Identical  to  the  meas- 
ure which  was  Initially  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  It  would  au- 
thorlsse  an  increase  In  appropwlatlons  of  $610 
million  to  complete  the  work  originally  au- 
thorized by  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Pro- 
ject Act  of  1956  (70  Stat  lOiS).  The  House 
version  Incorporates  revised  language  which 
has  the  substantive  effect  of  limiting  the 
Increase  In  authorized  appropriations  to 
«362, 198.000  for  Fiscal  Tears  1973  through 
1977  rather  than  providing  the  full  authorl- 
aatlon  of  $810  million  estimated  to  be  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  work. 

aECOMMENDATION 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  lan- 
giiage.  A  detailed  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  progress  on  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Pro- 
ject and  Participating  Projects  is  required 
by  Section  6  of  the  1966  Act.  The  Conferees 
believe  that  the  annual  report  wiil  provide 
an  adequate  occasion  and  basis  for  legisla- 
tive oversight  of  the  completion  of  construc- 
tion. The  provision  in  the  House  version, 
therefore,  which  would  require  an  additional 
authorization  of  construction  funds  for  Pls- 
c&l  Years  1978  and  beyond  is  not  necessary 
to  accomodate  legislative  oversight, 

Wayne  N.  Aspinaix, 

James  A.  Halet. 

Harold  T.  Johnson, 

Cbaic  Hosmer, 

Sherman  P.  Llotd, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Clinton  P.  Anderson. 

Prank  E.  Moss. 

QUENTrN  N.  Burdick. 

Liz  Metcalf. 

Gordon  Allott, 

Len  B.  Jordan, 

Clittord  P.  Hansen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


CONFERENCE    REPORT    ON    S.    3284. 
FURTHER  MISSOURI  RIVER  BASIN 

authori2:ation 

Mr.  ASPINALL  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
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the  bill  (S.  3284)  to  Increase  the  authorw 
izatton  for  appropriations  for  compled&K 
the  work  on  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

CONTXIXKCE  RZPOBT    (H.  R«FT.  No.  133S) 

The  committee  of  conference  aa  the  dli- 
agreeing  votee  of  the  two  Houaes  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  S3M) 
to  increaae  the  authorization  for  apprecia- 
tion for  completing  work  In  the  MUaouri 
Hlver  BMln  by  the  Seeretary  of  the  Interior, 
having  m«t,  after  full  and  free  confere&oe! 
have  agreed  to  reoommsnd  and  do  recommend 
to  their  reepeotlve  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  Inserted  by  the  House  amendment 
insert  the  following: 

"That  there  Is  hereby  autharteed  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $114,000,000  to  pro- 
vide for  completion  of  work  in  the  Mlsaourl 
River  Basin  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  the  compre- 
hensive plan  adopted  by  section  e(a)  of  the 
Act  approved  December  23,  1944  (Public  law 
534,  Seventy-eighth  Oongreas),  as  amended 
and  supplemented  by  subsequent  Acts  of 
Congrees,  plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any, 
as  may  be  required  by  reason  of  changes  in 
construction  costs,  as  Indicated  by  engineer- 
ing cost  Indices  applicable  to  the  type  of  con- 
struction Involved.  No  part  of  the  funds 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  shall 
be  available  to  Initiate  construction  of  any 
unit  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  pro- 
gram, whether  or  not  Included  In  said  oom- 
prehenslve  plan;  nor  for  proeecutlon  of  ths 
Garrison  diversion  unit,  reauthorized  by  the 
Act  of  August  6,  1968  (78  Stat.  433)." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Watne  N.  AwmAix, 

James   A.   Halet. 

Harold  T.  Johnson, 

Cbaic  Hosmex. 

John   N.   Camp, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Henry   M.   Jackson, 

Clinton  P.  Anderson, 

Prank  E.  Moss. 

QtTENTIN    BtTRDICK, 

Lee  Mxtcalt, 

GoaOOM    AUiOTT, 

Len  B.  Jordan, 
CLirroao   P.  Hansen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Statement  or  the  Commtttee  or 

CONTERENCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  Oonfereoioe  on  the  dis- 
agreeing vote*  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  8.  3284. 
to  Increase  the  authorlzaitlon  for  afsprcfMia- 
tlon  for  oon^slertlng  work  In  the  Mlsaourl 
River  Basin  by  the  Seoreitary  ol  the  Interior, 
submit  this  Joint  statement  In  expilanatlon 
ot  the  effect  of  the  langtiage  agreed  upon 
by  the  managers  and  reooaunended  In  the 
aooompanylng  OonXerence  Repc(4>. 

The  Houee  amendmenit  consisted  of  atrik- 
lag  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and  suh- 
stltutlng  In  lieu  thepwrf  ootnplete  new  text 
which  varies  from  the  Senaite  bill  in  two 
significant  particulars.  WUth  psepoct  W  the 
first  difference,  the  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence aocep>ted  the  Senate  version  iK^ildb  au- 
thorizes »114,000,000  to  be  ap(»aprl*ted  for 
oompleitlng  work  m  "Om  Missouri  River  Basin, 
rather  tiian  the  House  language  which  would 
have  authorized  «94 ,000(000  wtth  which  to 
continue  such  work  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
The  second  dlfferenoe  between  the  House 
and  Senate  verslona  conslatB  of  langusge 
appearing  In  the  House  version  to  empba^s* 
that  the  Oariison  Diversion  Unit,  which  has 
separately  authorized  appropriations  au- 
thority, ahaU  not  partdoipate  in  the  fundt 
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-uHjortwd  to  be  a«>ioprtatsd  by  this  legls- 
r^Ij^  The  OoauBtttse  on  Oaottnrux  ao- 

oMted  the  House  language. 

T^  House  alK>  amended  the  tlUe  of  the 
wni  The  Oonunlttea  of  Ctonfersnce  reitalned 
ttiortglnaJ  tJWe  as  being  more  approprtste 
uTugM  of  the  otber  oontferenos  aoMooa. 

WATin  N.  ASPINALL, 

Jambs  A.  Halkt, 

HABOt*    T.     JOKNBON, 

CxAio   Hoasao, 

John  N.  Camp, 
Managers  on.  the  Part  of  the  Houae. 

Hbkbt  M.  Jackson, 

CLnrroK  P.  ANDEaaoN. 

Fkanx  E.  Mobs, 

QurwTiN    Burdick. 

LcbMxtcalp, 

OoisON  Allott, 

Lkn  B.  Josdan, 

CurroBD  P.  Hansen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  SenaU. 


the  past  two  decades  have  been  guided 
to  reallaation  by  his  skUlB  and  efforts. 

He  is  the  foremost  example  of  a  dedi- 
cated and  consdentlouB  public  servant. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  with 
him  in  the  shaping  of  legislation  will 
miss  his  valuable  counseL 

As  he  leaves  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration for  a  mare  leisurely  life, 
he  has  my  sincere  best  wishes  for  every 
hiM7Plnes8  In  the  years  ahead. 


to  Justify  a  13,4-percent  Increase  for 
Montgomery's  employees  and  that  tJje 
city  win  ask  the  Board  to  reconsldM  its 
decision,  n  tills  Is  tiie  case.  I  i«>P«J^ 
Pay  Board  will  recognise  the  gravity  or 
this  situation  and  grant  these  modest  In- 
civases.  After  aU,  Mr.  Speaker,  aittkough 
public  service  has  its  rewards,  we  will  not 
retain  a  dedicated  clvU  servant  force  un^ 
less  the  compensation  is  adequate  and 
just. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HJl  56,  NATIONAL  ENVTRON- 
MENTAL  DATA  SYSTEM 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
ftjeaker's  table  the  bUl  (HJR.  56)  to 
amend  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.  to  provide  for  a  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969, 
to  provide  for  a  National  Environmental 
Data  System,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Michigan?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Garmatz,  Dinckll,  and  Pelly. 


FRANCIS  C.  TURNER  RESIGNS 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Francis  C.  Turner 
as  Federal  Highway  Administrator  is  a 
great  loss  to  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Frank  Turner  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent and  capable  administrators  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
in  the  Federal  Government.  Years  ago, 
he  completely  won  me  over  with  his 
thoroughness,  his  knowledge  of  road 
matters,  his  honesty,  and  his  dedication 
to  the  highest  aspirations  of  public 
service. 

My  opinion  of  his  considerable  abili- 
ties has  been  shared  by  others.  He  was 
appointed  by  Presidents  of  different 
political  parties  to  highest  stations 
within  Federal  highway  programs. 

He  has  been  the  recipient  of  numer- 
ous honors  and  awards.  He  has  been  a 
frequent  participant  and  speaker  at 
meetings  of  citizens  involved  in  highway 
affairs.  He  has  earned  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  Nation's  roads  programs. 

Vast  changes  have  resulted  In  the  Ped- 
wal  highway  systems  during  the  43  years 
that  Frank  Turner  has  been  engaged  In 
roads  programs.  Tbe  great  advances  of 


THE  HONORABLE  WILLAM  P. 
RYAN 

(Mr.  RANGEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RANQEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  all  Members  of  Congress  Join  me  In 
praying  for  the  rapid  recovery  of  our 
dear  and  distlngxiished  colleague,  Wil- 
liam F.  Ryak,  who  has  just  undergone 
surgery. 

Bill  Ryak  has  been  one  of  the  out- 
standing national  leaders  in  the  strug- 
gle to  end  the  senseless  war  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  to  reorder  our  national  prior- 
ities. In  his  12  years  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Bill  Ryak  has  put  his 
mark  cm  some  of  the  most  Important 
legislation  of  our  times.  The  children  of 
New  York  City  in  particular  owe  Bill 
Ryan  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
fight  for  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poison- 
ing Prevention  Act  which,  for  the  first 
time,  committed  this  Nation  to  ending  a 
direct  threat  to  the  lives  of  millionB  of 
disadvantaged  urban  children.  His  en- 
ergy, insight,  and  commitment  have  been 
niajor  forces  leading  Congress  to  face 
its  moral  responsibilities. 

Get  well,  Bill.  We  need  you  here. 


POLICE  SALARIES 

(Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  House  of  Reprefientatives  ap- 
proved legislation  raising  starting  sal- 
aries for  District  of  Columbia  policemen 
and  firemen  from  $8,500  to  $10,000  per 
year.  I  supported  that  bill,  for  I  sincerely 
feel  we  ought  to  adequately  compensate 
those  men  and  women  who  dally  risk 
their  lives  In  defense  of  society. 

However,  it  distressed  me  greatly  last 
week  to  learn  that  the  Pay  Board  had 
denied  an  application  from  the  city  of 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  to  raise  the  salaries  of 
its  employees — including  policemen  and 
firemen— by  13.4  percent  Instead,  the 
Pay  Board  reduced  tlie  raises  to  7  per- 
cent. The  starting  salary  for  a  pohceman 
in  Montgomery,  Incidentally,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  $6,980  a  year. 

City  employees  of  Montgomery — clas- 
sified and  unclassified — are  among  the 
most  dedicated  In  the  Nation,  but  they 
have  not  had  a  merit  pay  raise  for  3 
yeafs-^niUnly  because  the  dtj  has  faced 
severe  ftp^nriH-i  hardships  over  the  past 
few  years — and  must  feel  they  have  been 
shortchanged. 

There  are  indications  that  the  Pay 
Board  did  not  have  sufficient  information 


COMPENSATION  FOR  LOSSES  RE- 

SULTINa  FROM  THE  BAN  ON 

CYCLAMATES 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  1024  and  ask  for  its  Immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.   RW.    1024 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adopUon  of  this 
rewriutlon  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itaelf  Into  the  commltt^ 
of   the   Whole  House   on  the   State   of   the 
Union  fc»  the  oonslderaUon  of  the  blU  (H.R. 
13386)   to  provide  for  the  payment  of  loiaes 
incurred  by  domestic  growers,  manufacturers. 
packers,  and  distributors  as  a  result  of  the 
SuTlng  of  the  use  of  cyclamates  In  food  aftar 
extenalve    inventories    of    foods    containing 
such  substances  had  been  prepared  or  packed 
or  packaging,  labeling,  and  other  materials 
had  been  prepared  In  good  faith  r«rilance  on 
the  confirmed  official  listing  of  cyclamates 
as  generally  reoognlMd  as  safe  for  use  in  food 
under  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Co«netlc 
Act,  and  for  other   purpoees.   After   genera 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bUl 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  oontroUed  b>y  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  oi 
the   committee  on   the   Judiciary,   the   bUl 
shaU  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl   for  '^^'^^'^^^^...'-^.l 
committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House   with   such   amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shaU  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  mouon  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentieman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  SMITH*,  pending  which  I  jield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  House  Resoluticm  1024 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  the  considerauon  of 
HR  13366.  compensation  for  losses  re- 
siilting  from  the  ban  on  cyclamates. 

The  purpose  of  HH.  13366  is  to  au- 
thorize the  court  of  claims  to  determme 
and  enter  judgment  therefor  the  amount 
of  losses  sustained  by  growers,  manu- 
facturers, packers,  and  distributors  re- 
sulting from  the  Government's  ban  on 
cyclamates  in  October  1M9.  ReUef  is 
restricted  to  U.S.  claimants. 

Impodtion  of  the  ban  came  without 
any  warning  and  It  is  felt  that  the  most 
e«iultable  way  of  providing  reUef  to  those 
who  suffered  losses  is  by  judicial  deter- 
minatiOTi  of  the  claims.  «*„»^ 

Suits   for   reUef   must   be   instituted 
within  1  year  after  enactment  of  the 
legialation  and  judgmente  would  be  paid 
in.  the  usuai  manner. 
Potential  cost  of  the  legislation  is  esti- 
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mated  at  between  $100  million  and  $120 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1024  in  order  that  the 
legislation  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr.  I>EiANKY),  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  reeerve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  this  bill,  strongly 
opposed  to  the  rule,  and  I  ask  that  the 
rule  be  defeated. 

This  measure  would  compensate  in- 
dustrial cyclamate  users  for  losses 
claimed  as  a  result  of  the  chemical  being 
removed  from  the  so-called  GBAS — 
generally  regarded  as  safe — list. 

This  Federal  list  w&s  never  intended  to 
be  a  guarantee  that  certain  compounds 
were  safe. 

It  served  as  a  notice  that  the  sub- 
stances listed  were  not  required  to  be 
tested  by  the  Government,  and  those 
using  them  did  so  at  their  own  peril. 

Public  warnings  as  to  the  hazards  of 
the  unrestricted  use  of  this  chemical 
were  repeatedly  announced  by  scientific 
experts  long  before  it  was  removed  from 
the  GRAS  list. 

In  1962,  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil staled . 

The  priority  of  public  welfare  over  ail  other 
conslder&tlona  precludea  .  the  uncon- 
trolled distribution  of  foodstuffs  containing 
cyclamfttes. 

Similar  additional  warnings  were 
sounded  in  1967.  1968.  and  early  1969. 
Despite  these  warnings,  the  cyclsunate 
industry  Increased  production  and  use 
of  these  hazardous  chemicals  from  5  mil- 
lion pounds  In  1963  to  17  million  pounds 
in  1969. 

Last  year,  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  reported 
that  cyclamates  were  being  marketed 
and  sold  a  year  and  a  half  alter  they 
were  banned  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Not  only  did  businesses  tising  this 
substance  fail  to  exercise  prudent  judg- 
ment in  evaluating  its  safety,  but  they 
demonstrated  a  callous  Indifference  to 
the  health  of  the  consuming  public. 

Cyclamate  sweeteners  were  banned  In 
1969  because  of  the  so-called  Delaney 
anticancer  law.  which  prohibits  the  use 
of  food  additives  shown  to  cause  cancer 
In  man  or  animal,  either  when  ingested. 
or  alter  appropriate  scientific  tests. 

Backers  of  this  legislation  estimate 
awards  to  industry  would  amount  to 
some  $120  nxilllon.  In  my  view,  it  could 
be  much  greater. 

Recently,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  took  action  to  bar  further 
use  of  DDT.  except  for  limited  public 
health  purposes.  The  Pood  and  Drug 
.\dmimstratlon  Is  moving  against  sac- 
charin, and  has  begim  an  intensive  re- 
view of  the  entire  QRAfi  list. 

If  compexisatlon  is  awarded  to  cycla- 
mate users,  businesses  utilizing  other 
outlawed  chemicals  can  be  expected  to 
make  massive  claims  against  the  tax- 
payers. 

While  the  concern  of  this  legislation  is 
.some  monetary  loss  claimed  by  Indus- 
try, we  must  keep  uppermost  the  fact 


that  cyclamates  have  been  shown  to 
cause  perhaps  the  most  devastating  and 
deadly  disease  known  to  man. 

At  a  time  when  we  have  just  author- 
ized a  debt  limit  increase  to  $450  billion. 
we  surely  cannot  approve  this  totally 
unjustified  compensation  to  business- 
men for  endangering  the  ccaisuming 
public.  I  urge  you  to  vote  down  the  rule. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  >-ield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  speaker,  on  the  rule,  House  Res- 
olution 1024  provides  for  1  hour  under 
an  open  rule  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  13366.  a  bill  which  is  entitled  'Com- 
pensation lor  Los.';es  Resulting  From  the 
Ban  on  Cyclamates." 

As  I  understand  it.  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  Is  to  grant  jurisdiction  to  the  court 
of  claims  to  render  judgment  upon  any 
claim  for  losses  sustained  by  domestic 
growers,  manufacturers,  packers,  or  dis- 
tributors as  a  result  of  the  Government's 
ban  on  cyclamates. 

These  claims  arose  out  of  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
mmistration  on  October  18.  1969,  that 
cyclamates  would  be  removed  from  the 
list  of  products  generally  recognized  as 
safe  for  consumption. 

Under  this  bill  the  court  of  claims  is 
the  one  that  would  determine  the 
amoimt  of  loss.  The  claimants  are  to  be 
reimbursed  for  direct  and  indirect  costs 
and  damages,  but  not  for  lost  profits. 

All  claims  would  have  to  be  initiated 
witiiin  1  year  after  the  enactment  of  the 
legislation. 

The  cost  estimate  in  the  report  is 
given  as  between  $100  million  and  $120 
million. 

Of  the  executive  agencies  commenting 
on  similar  bills,  the  OfBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation,  as  I  understand 
It.  The  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  favor  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  there  will 
be  opposition*  and  a  fight  on  the  rule. 
Comment  was  made  that  this  is  similar 
to  the  bill  on  which  the  rule  was  de- 
feated just  shortly  before  the  recess, 
referred  to  as  the  predator  bill.  In  my 
opimon,  there  is  quite  a  difference  be- 
tween the  two  bills,  because  this  is  a  one- 
time bill  for  damage,  where  the  court  of 
claims  will  determine  the  damage,  and 
the  other  bill,  as  to  which  we  voted  down 
the  rule,  was  open  end.  with  no  amount, 
and,  as  we  knjw.  would  have  set  a  very 
bad  precedent. 

The  comment  weis  made  that  in  this 
instance  if  the  organization,  the  grower, 
the  producer  or  the  distributor,  have 
written  off  the  loss  on  his  tax  return, 
that  if  he  were  then  paid,  he  would  be 
getting  back  double  indemnity  so  to 
speak.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  not  cor- 
rect. If  the  loss  had  been  written  off  the 
tax  return,  if  they  had  filled  a  claim  and 
if  they  received  money,  it  will  then  be 
profit,  and  they  will  have  to  pay  on  that 
profit  the  same  as  on  any  other  profit. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 


Mr.  3ISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentlewoman  from  Misflourl 

Mrs.  SXJILIVANK 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mi- 
nority  report  on  this  bill  speaks  of  it  at 
opening  up  a  Pandora's  box.  but  it  do«« 
not  say  where  Pandora's  box  is  located. 
It  is  next  door  to  the  White  House  at 
15th  and  Pennsylvania  Avenues  NW. 
The  Treasury  of  the  United  States  is 
Pandora's  box.  Once  you  open  it  up  for 
a  hundred  million  dollars,  or  perhaps 
several  times  that  amount  for  indemni- 
ties to  the  food  industry  and  other  in- 
dustries which  used  an  ingredient  found 
to  cause  cancer  in  animals,  you  are  in- 
\iting  every  industry  in  this  country  to 
come  in  and  ask  to  open  the  same  cash 
box  for  them,  too — whenever  there  Is  a 
product  taken  off  the  market  as  un- 
safe. 

Just  imagine  the  fiscal  consequences 
this  bill  on  the  cyclamates  losses  in. 
vltes: 

For  years,  we  have  worried  over  the 
use  of  diethylstilbestrol — DES — in  ani- 
mal feeds.  It  causes  cancer.  The  law 
says  it  cannot  be  used  if  residues  of  the 
hormone  are  found  in  the  tissues  or 
organs  of  the  carcass  of  a  meat  animal. 
The  Agricultural  Department  is  now 
finding  residues  of  DES  in  beef  livers 
with  increasing  and  alarming  frequency. 
The  use  of  DES  may  have  to  be  stopped. 
Will  we  then  have  to  pay  for  all  of  the 
beef  cattle  which  have  been  fed  wltti 
DES?  Up  to  now,  it  has  been  used  not 
with  the  Government's  blessing  but  with 
its  tolerance.  The  same  was  true  of  the 
cyclamates.  No  Government  agency  ever 
told  the  food  manufacturers  cyclamates 
were  good  for  people  and  should  be  used. 
Instead,  there  was  just  no  clear  proof  it 
was  dangerous.  Hence,  as  a  food  chemi- 
cal in  use  before  1958.  it  was  put  on  the 
list  as  'generally  regarded  as  safe." 

But  it  was  never  proved  safe  as  all 
food  chemicals  introduced  after  1958 
must  be  proved  safe.  If  it  had  been 
tested  and  approved  under  the  1958  act, 
the  story  might  be  different.  It  was  tol- 
erated as  probably  safe  uatjl  careful 
testing  established  it  was  carcinogenic. 

We  once  indemnified  the  mink  raisers 
because  they  had — on  advice  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture — used  hormone- 
injected  chicken  necks  to  feed  their  ani- 
mals. The  necks  containing  the  stil- 
bestrol  pellets  could  not  be  sold  as  human 
food,  but  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
advised  mink  raisers  to  use  this  product. 
It  was  a  disaster.  The  Government  in 
that  case  was  at  fault.  The  indemnifica- 
tions was  justified.  But  who  in  any  Gov- 
ernment agency  ever  issued  any  bulletins 
urging  soft  drink  manufacturers  or  food 
manufacturers  to  use  more  cyclamates? 
No  one. 

The  cyclamates  were  used  as  a  com- 
petitive risk.  The  artificial  sweetener 
turned  sour.  Why  should  the  taxpayers 
pick  up  the  tab — no  pun  intended? 

This  bill  assumes  that  any  product 
which  the  Government  allows  to  be  scrid. 
while  there  is  InsuflBcient  evidence  It  is 
unsafe,  has  therefore  been  held  by  the 
Government  to  be  safe — an  assumption 
which  would  make  the  Government  fi- 
nancially responsiWe  for  losses  to  in- 
dustry  resulting   from   the  subsequent 
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bunnlng  of  any  product  for  safety  rea- 


sooa 


^ire  we  to  indemnify  Detroit  for  re- 
-^iring  or  rebuilding  cars  with  prevl- 
SJ^Ilndetected  safety  defects?  Are  we 
^indemnify  a  coemetic  manufacturer 
Z  distributor  who  puts  out  a  product 
Ztmi  found  to  be  dangerous?  How  about 
whitoy  manufacturers  or  dealers  who  got 
Sgbt  by  the  Toy  Safety  Act  with  prod- 
Ss  they  cannot  now  legally  sell.  Should 
they  aU  be  Indemnified?  Aren't  they  Just 
u  deserving?  What  about  banned  pertl- 

The  Members  should  be  warned.  Mr. 
Chairman:  more  of  the  food  Ingredients 
on  the  generally  regarded  as  safe  list  are 
likely  to  be  delisted  as  testing  methods 
imnrove.  This  has  been  the  pattern  ever 
since  1958,  when  the  Pood  Additives  Act 
was  passed.  Are  you  ready  to  open  up 
Pandora's  box  next  to  the  White  House— 
U«  VB.  Treasury— every  time  this  hap- 
pens? Are  you  prepared  to  pay  all  losses 
resulting  from  the  possible  banning  of 
Wyr  and  products  containing  it?  What  if 
sacchrine  is  found  unsafe?  Do  we  repeat 
then  what  is  being  done  in  this  bill? 

I  want  to  make  one  final  point  about 
the  cyclamates.  They  gave  diabetics  a 
long-denied  opportunity  to  enjoy  sweets. 
No  other  artificial  sweetener  on  the  mar- 
ket has  as  good  a  taste.  The  others  often 
leave  an  unpleasant  aftertaste.  Diabetics 
are  truly  disadvantaged  by  removal  of 
the  cyclamates.  I  am  sorry  about  that. 
But  I  am  amazed  at  how  many  people 
were  buying  cyclamate  soft  drinks  and 
other  foods  for  their  children  despite  the 
clear  warning  on  the  label  that  it  should 
be  used  only  by  those  who  must  restrict 
thor  Intake  of  ordinary  sweets. 

Industry  promoted  the  cyclamates  as  a 
health  food,  with  commercials  extolling 
the  good  taste  of  the  products  even  for 
those  who  did  not  have  to  reduce,  includ- 
ing children.  Now  to  anyone  who  thought 
about  It  that  warning  on  the  label  should 
have  meant  something.  It  was  a  required 
warning,  based  on  official  government 
fears  that  maybe  the  cyclamates  should 
not  be  used  by  those  who  could  tolerate 
ordinary  sweets.  There  was  no  proof,  but 
there  were  those  official  fears,  expressed 
In  the  form  of  a  required  label  warning. 
The  manufacturers  who  had  to  place  that 
warning  on  their  products  knew  they 
were  using  an  ingredient  which  'was  un- 
der suspicion,  even  though  "generally  re- 
garded as  safe." 

The  ban  on  the  cyclamates  may  have 
come  as  a  shock  to  the  industry — finan- 
cial and  otherwise — but  it  did  not  come  as 
a  complete  surprise.  Not  out  of  the  blue. 
They  took  their  chances.  Now  after  they 
have  written  off  their  losses  on  their 
taxes,  this  bill  makes  them  a  gift,  only 
part  of  which  will  come  back  In  the  form 
of  revised  tax  assessments.  Knowing  how 
Industry  accountants  can  figure,  it  is  a 
sure  thing  the  tax  adjustments  which 
would  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  this  bill  will  not  begin  to  equal 
the  tax  deductions  which  were  claimed 
when  the  products  were  harmed.  Under 
the  tax  laws,  the  Government  and  the 
taxpayers    have    already    underwritten 
about  half  of  the  losses  to  the  cyclamate 
Industry;  this  bill  pays  out  the  other  hfllf . 
The  legislation  should  be  defeated,  unless 


we  are  prepared  to  do  as  much  lor  eveiy 
industry  facing  the  prospect  of  a  similar 
situation. 

We  probably  can  find  enough  money 
in  the  Treasury  to  pay  everybody  wbo 
suffers  a  loss  by  reason  of  govemmmtal 
actions  to  protect  the  putdlc  from  unsafe 
products,  but  it  probably  would  not  leave 
much  lor  the  Pentagon  to  spend.  Today 
the  cyclamates;   tomorrow  who  knows 

what?  ^  ,j  ..      . 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
i^Mr.CxLLiR). 

Mr.  CELLEai.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  am  wposed  to  this 
bill,  and  I  therefore  oppose  the  nile. 

This  is  a  case  where  btisinessmen  skate 
on  thin  ice,  and  they  tumble  to,  and 
then  they  expect  the  Oovemment  to  fteh 
them  out.  This  is  nothtog  but  a  booa- 
doggle.  It  is  very  much  like  the  bill  we 
rejected  about  10  days  ago.  the  predator 
indemnities  bUl.  There  is  no  whit  differ- 
ence between  this  bUl  and  that  bUl. 
Just  as  we  rejected  that  bill,  so  we  muat 
reject  this  bill. 

The  Government  Is  right  in  banning 
the  use  of  cyclamates  after  laboratory 
testing  established  that  they  cause  can- 
cer in  animals.  There  were  numerous 
danger  signals  flashed  upon  the  cycla- 
mate users,  yet  they  continued  to  use 
this  sugar  substitute,  and  they  utterly 
disregarded  them  and  thumbed  their 
nose  at  these  warnings.  There  were  any 
number  of  these  warnings,  yet  they  paid 
not  a  jot  nor  jit  of  attention  to  these 
warnings,  and  conttoued  to  reap  profits 
from  the  use  of  cyclamates. 

The  Government  had  to.  and  was  ctan- 
peUed  to  take  this  ingredient  off  the  mar- 
ket because  there  was  manifest  danger 
to  human  health  in  the  use  of  cyclamates. 
Now,  are  we  going  to  reward  these  peo- 
ple for  using  something  which  has  been 
harmed  by  the  Government,  where  the 
Government   and   other   agencies,   au- 
thentic agencies,  indicated  to  these  users 
time   and   time  again  that  they   were 
treading  on  dangerous  ground?  And  they 
disregarded  all  these  warnings  and  they 
said,  "We  will  take  action  after  the  ban 
is  issued  only  on  condition  that  you  re- 
imburse us."  Now,  how  are  we  going  to 
reimburse  them?  The  biU  is  moet  un- 
usual, and  as  a  lawyer  I  can  tell  you  it  is 
a  most  unusual  method  of  payment.  This 
is  not  an  adversary  proceeding,  there  Is 
nobody  appearing  in  opposition  to  the 
claimant.  The  claimant  comes  before  the 
court  of  claims  and  says  he  relied  on 
"good  faith"— Uie  words  "good  faith  "  are 
used,  but  no  criteria  in  the  bill  itself 
tells  us  as  to  what  is  meant  by  good 
faith  in  the  f rameworic  of  the  leglslaticMi, 
so  they  can  prove  everything. 

Also  the  words  "indirect  costs"  are  used 
to  describe  the  liability  of  the  Oovem- 
ment. "Indirect  costs"  are  to  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  Oovemment.  'What  are  in- 
direct charges?  They  could  be  warehouse 
costs,  general  overhead  costs,  advertlstog 
costs— it  is  breathtaktag,  the  breadth  of 
what  is  meant  by  "tadlrect  costs"— 
everything  almost  but  the  kitchen  sink 
can  be  put  into  the  framework  of  to- 
direct  costs. 

The  claimant  goes  before  the  court 
of    claims   and   says.   "ThB«   "ure  xxtf 


damages."  Vto  one  will  6e  able  to  chal- 
lengt  Oovemment  llabUlty.  This  bill 
settles  that  question.  ^   w    w 

This  Is  simply  and  only  a  blank  check 
that  we  give  to  these  claimants  to  bring 
to  the  court  of  claims,  and  the  court  of 
claims  then  honors  these  blank  checks. 
That  Is  the  sum  and  substance  of  this 
legislattoi. 

I  ten  you  this  as  a  lawyer  of  many 
years  at  e«perlence,  from  the  readtog  of 
this  bill,  that  It  IB  a  very  dangerous  prece- 
dent that  we  are  calling  lor  If  we  adopt 
this  nile  sad  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  SI8K.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  y^d  3  mto- 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mi.MJam). 

Mr,  MANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  should  the 
taqiayers  pay  one,  two,  three,  four  or 
five  hundred  million  dollars,  or  five  cents, 
to  get  the  food  producers  to  stop  putting 
a  cardnogff"*''  to  our  food  supijHy?  Must 
we  pay  todustry  to  stop  marketing  a 
prodiict  that  it  has  developed  for  good 
eoonomic  reasons,  and  inserted  toto  our 
food  supi^y  for  profit,  and  then  turns  out 
to  be  dangerous  to  health?  Now  let  us 
explode  acoui^  of  myths.  You  know,  the 
public  is  beginning  to  discover  that  this 
bill  Is  pending  here,  and  some  of  you  will 
have  received  to  the  mail  this  momlng. 
and  will  have  Ume  to  read  it  perhaps 
before  the  final  vote,  the  attitude  HEW 
Secretary  Robert  H.  Finch  took  to  April 
IMO  when  the  bill  was  proposed.  I  have 
heard  it  said  here  that  the  ban  came 
without  wamtog.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
rewi  the  Federal  Register— HEW  took  it 
off  the  ORAS  llst^-they  put  it  on  and 
took  It  off.  They  gave  2^  months  to  the 
beverage  people  to  dispose  of  their  sup- 
plies. That  was  not  vilthout  wamtog. 
They  gave  8  V^  months  to  the  food  people 
and  they  gave  8V2  months  to  the  drug 
people  to  dispose  of  "their  supplies.  That 
is  to  the  Federal  regulation.  What  are 
we   beginning    to   discover   here?    Mr. 
Pinch  says  that  hylustry   sources   tell 
him  the  cost  of  this  bill  is  a  quarter  to 
a  hn^if  billion  dollars.  Industry  sources 
told  us  to  cwnmittee  that  It  was  one 
hundred  million  to  one  hundred  twenty 
milUoc  dollars.  So  we  have  a  situation 
where   the   Oovemment   is   admittedly 
without  fault— admittedly  without  fault. 
The  propriety  of  the  Oovemment  action 
TmasMog  this  from  the  food  supply  is 
admitted    and    endorsed,    even   by    the 
claimants — they  have  to — the  law   re- 
quired It.  PubUc  health  required  It.  But 
what  do  we  hear  about  that?  Oh,  they 
were  really  not  dangerous  to  health.  The 
tests  were  not  valid,  because  they  used. 
it  is  contended.  300  times  the  amount 
of    cyclamates    that    you    wotild    put 
in  to  a  human  betog.  The  cold  light 
of  day  comes  and  Robert  Ftach  to  his 
letter  of  AprU  1970,  says  that  they  used 
eight  and  one-third  times  as  much  to  a 
rat  as  they  might  have  put  to  a  human 
being  while   100  times  is  an  accepted 
standard  to  determine  the  carcinogenic 
factor  to  food  additives. 

You  know,  some  of  us  say  that  w« 
reidly  do  not  believe  cyclamates  are  dan- 
gerous. A  lot  of  people  apparently  feel 
that  way.  But  that  Is  not  the  Issue.  I>t 
us  get  to  the  law  and  let  us  g^  to  the 
facts.  It  Is  admitted  that  the  law.  spe- 
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clflcally  the  Oelaney  amendment,  re- 
(lulred  that  FDA  ban  cyclamates. 

The  Oovemment  was  without  fault.  It 
acted  properly.  It  acted  pursuant  to  Itfi 
duty.  As  Secretary  Finch  said 

In  the  »bMnc«  of  fault,  the  withdrawal 
of  a  Ck>Tenun«nt  clearance  on  safety  groxinds 
should  b«  regarded,  In  our  Judgment,  as  a 
normal  hasard  of  doing  business. 

Mr.  ape«ker,  I  wlah  to  read  Into  the 
Raoou  at  this  point  the  entire  letter 
written  by  Secretary  Robert  H.  Finch  on 
April  9. 1970.  to  the  Honorable  Robert  P. 
Mayo,  Director.  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Washington,  D.C.  20503: 

DSFASTKXlfT  OF  HBALTH, 

Kdttcatxoi*.  Am  Waur&ia, 

April  »,  1970. 
Hon.  RoBZXT  P.  Mato. 
DtrtctoT,  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
WathtngUm.,  D.C.  20503 

Dbab  Ms.  Mato  : 

■miB  U  In  re«pon«e  to  MTs.  Swwaiey's  re- 
quest of  March  10.  1970,  for  a  r«port  on  a 
draft  bill  proposed  by  the  National  Cannera 
Aaoelatloa  to  ve«t  juriadlctlon  In  the  Court 
of  Clalma  "to  render  Judgment  upon  any 
claim  for  danu^ea  svutalned  by  peraona,  aa- 
aodatlona.  or  oorporatlona  that  had  products, 
Ingradlanta,  packaging  or  labeling  randend 
unmarketable,  tmuaable,  or  leas  Taluable" 
aa  a  raault  of  tba  October  IB  dallatlng  of 
cydamlc  acid  and  Ita  salts.  The  delisting 
(ttxat  la,  the  removal  of  cyclamates  from  the 
ao-callad  "QBAS"  list  of  substancea  generaUy 
reoognlaed  as  safe  for  use  In  food)  was  or- 
dered by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  f  400(c) 
(3)  (A)  (the  Delaney  proTlao)  of  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  which  pro- 
hibits him  from  deeming  as  safe  for  uae  as 
an  additive  to  food  any  substance  found  to 
Induce  cancer  In  man  or  animal. 

The  impUcatlons  of  the  bUl  are  far-reach- 
ing and  Its  enactment  would  Inevitably  be 
persuasive  precedent  fcM*  a  damage  claim 
whenever  the  Oovemment,  for  safety  roaaons, 
wwre  to  require  that  a  product  prerloualy 
ganerally  recognized  as  safe  or  otherwise 
olaared  for  uae  be  withdrawn  or  withheld 
from  the  market.  If  the  Administration  Is 
willing  to  see  Federal  mdemnUlcatlon  In  this 
particular  case.  It  should  be  willing  to  pro- 
vide for  It  In  analogous  cases  and  develop 
general  legislation  to  that  effect.  Enactment 
merely  of  this  bill  would  be  discriminatory 
aa  between  Its  beneflclartea  and  others  ad- 
veraaly  affected  by  withdrawal  of  the  Oot- 
emment's  recognition  or  clearance. 

In  this  regard,  we  understand  that  com- 
mercial usera  of  cyclamates  (of  which  the 
canners  are  but  one  category)  claim  to  have 
loat  between  one-quarter  and  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars  sa  a  result  of  the  delisting.  The 
current  review  of  the  ORAS  list,  which  the 
Prasldant  noted  in  his  October  30  Conaumar 
Maaaage  (H.R.  Ooc.  No.  91  188,  p.  8i  as  hav- 
ing been  undertalcen  at  his  request,  may  re- 
sult In  the  delisting  of  additional  additives 
to  food,  and  thereby  the  generation  of  new 
loeses  to  commercial  interests. 

Hoiwever.  In  our  view  the  case  for  Federal 
tndemnlflcatlon  of  thaae  loeaea  presented  by 
the  "National  Cannera  Association  Summary 
Position  Paper"  and  the  "Background  State- 
ment on  Indemnification  for  Cyclamate 
Loaaea"  accompanying  the  bill  is  not  meri- 
torious. Aa  we  understand  that  case  It  rests 
upon  the  proposition  that.  Inasmuch  aa  food 
processors  have  used  cyclamates  in  "good 
faith  reUance"  on  their  QBAS  listing  (p,  6 
of  Background  Statement),  it  "Is  totally  In- 
equitable for  the  industry  to  sustain  the  sab- 
stantlai  out-of-pocket  losses"  that  delisting 
haaantaUed  (p.  7  of  Backgroimd  Statement). 
If  delisting  is  required  In  the  public  Interest 
"then  It  Is  only  fair  and  equitable  that  ttie 
economic  consequencea  of  the  actions  be 
borne  by  the  Qovemment  since  mduatry's 
good  faith  rallaooe  oa  tbe  FDA'a  listing  of 


cyclamate  as  safe  and  on  tbe  permitted  uae 
of  cyclamate  in  some  standardized  food  prod- 
ucts was  clearly  Jtiatlfled."  (p.  7,  Background 
Statement).  Supposed  precedents  for  such 
indemnification  are  cited  at  pp.  8-0  of  tbe 
Baokgroond  statement. 

Before  examining  this  position,  we  would 
point  out  one  misconception  of  tbe  Sum- 
mary Position  Paper  and  the  Background 
Statement.  Both  documenta  were  written 
under  the  misapprehension  that  cancer  In 
teat  animals  was  produced  only  by  their  m- 
gestlon  "of  The  -vrlamates  at  verv  high 
levels'  (p.  3.  Background  Statement).  We 
presume  that  this  misapprehension  is  baaed 
on  the  fact  that  the  Secretary's  decision  of 
October  18,  1969  to  take  cyclamates  off  the 
ORAS  list  was  baaed  on  cyclamate  feeding 
teats  on  rats  which  showed  bla<ider  tumora 
when  fed  at  a  level  said  to  be  60  tlmea  tbe 
maximum  amount  previously  proposed  for 
adult  human  consumption  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  World  Health 
Organization.  However,  other  cyclamatea 
feeding  tests  on  rats,  analyzed  thereafter, 
showed  cyclainate-lnduced  cancer  on  tbe 
bladder  of  a  different  strain  of  rats  when  fed 
at  only  4,  of  the  earlier  dosage,  i.e..  8V,  times 
the  maximum  tolerance  level  reconunended 
for  adult  humans.  (This  was  announced  in 
a  tape  recording  by  Dr.  Stelnfeld,  the  Surgeon 
Oeneral.  on  which  a  story  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  for  November  22  was  based.)  As  of 
this  writing,  we  are  without  information  that 
a  no-effect  level  has  been  found  In  cycla- 
mate feeding  tests  for  carcinogenesis.  Were 
the  Delaney  proviso  not  law.  a  tolerance 
could,  of  course,  be  reasonably  fixed  only  on 
tbe  basis  of  a  no-effect  level.  In  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  safety  of  noncarclnogenetlc  food 
additives,  the  usual  safety  factor  is  100.  al- 
though sometimes  permitted  to  be  In  the 
50-100  range,  as  applied  to  the  maximum 
no-effect  level. 

With  respect  to  the  substance  of  the  NCA 
position  on  indemnification.  Its  principal 
weakness,  in  our  Judgment,  Is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  no  action  which  can 
reasonably  be  Imputed  to  fault.  This  is  recog- 
nised by  the  Background  Statement,  p.  9, 
where  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of 
a  putative  precedence  for  indemnification 
arising  out  of  Federal  compensation  of  dairy 
farmers  for  losses  resulting  from  pesticide 
residues  found  In  milk.  It  Is  observed  that  in 
"this  situation,  as  loif/i  use  of  cyclamates, 
losses  clearly  are  not  the  'fault'  of  either  the 
Government  or  the  dairy  farmers."  (Em- 
phasis added.)  It  Is  not  suggested,  for  ex- 
ample, that  tbe  Government  was  In  any  way 
negligent  In  Its  original  listing  of  tbe  cycla- 
mates upon  which  food  processors  have 
relied,  or  that  such  listing  has  been  falsely 
represented  by  the  Goveriunent  as  irrever- 
sible. In  the  absence  of  fault,  the  withdrawal 
of  a  Government  clearance  on  safety  grounds 
should  be  regarded.  In  our  Judgment,  as  a 
normal  hazard  of  dotnf?  business. 

The  precedents  cited  by  the  National  Can- 
ners Association  are  not  apposite.  Compen- 
sation paid  by  the  Government  In  connec- 
tion with  the  cranberry  and  stUbestrol  In- 
cidents described  on  p.  8  of  the  Background 
Statement  were  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture under  7  U.S.C.  i  612c.  a  program 
specifically  enacted  to  encourage  the  exporta- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities,  the  domes- 
tic consumption  of  such  commodities,  and 
the  re-establishment  of  farmers'  purchas- 
ing power.  (See  statement  of  purpose  Incor- 
porated In  the  section.)  No  comparable  pro- 
grams exist,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  sup- 
port the  food  processing  Industry.  The  com- 
pensation of  dairy  farmers,  referred  to  pre- 
viously, occurred  pursuant  to  section  331  of 
tbe  Economic  Opportunity  .\ct  of  1964  (42 
UJ3.C.  i  2881) ,  a  section  of  that  Act's  title  m. 
"Special  Programs  to  Combat  Poverty  in 
Rural  Areas."  Compensation  to  the  Ml£o- 
kaml  brothers  (Private  Law  88-346,  and 
Mizokami  v.  United  States)  Involved  a  situa- 
tion In  which  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 


tration erroneoiwlv  determined  that  spinach 
grown  by  tbe  brothers  was  contaminated. 

For  tbe  reasons  stated,  we  would  reeom- 
mend  that  tbe  bill  not  be  approved  for  sub- 
mission to  tbe  Gongraaa. 
Sincerely, 

Boanrr  H.  FtucH, 

Secretory. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  legislation. 

I  cosponsored  this  proposal  when  It 
was  flrst  Introduced  during  the  91st  Con- 
gress, and  last  year  I  Joined  Congress- 
men SisK  and  Qubskr,  along  with  a  num- 
ber of  our  colleagues  In  reintroducing 
the  bill. 

In  a  few  mcnths  we  will  be  marking 
the  third  anniversary  of  the  cyclamate 
annoimcement  by  PDA  and  HEW.  Cycla- 
mates had  been  used  commercially  dnce 
1950  and  were  placed  on  the  so-called 
GRAS  list — goierally  recognized  as 
safe — by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion following  the  enactment  of  the  food 
additive  amendments  to  the  law.  They 
were  authorized  for  use  in  foods  and  in 
April  of  1969  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministratlOTi  further  approved  their  use 
by  publishing  in  the  Federal  Register 
proposed  msucimum  total  daily  intake 
levels.  With  this  accumulation  of  assur- 
ances from  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, the  food  industry  continued  to 
use  cyclamates,  but  then,  of  course,  the 
ax  fell. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  hearings  we  had 
before  our  agriculture  smd  consumer  pro- 
tection subcommittee.  Commissioner 
Edwards  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  and  In  a  col- 
loquy with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
which  appears  on  page  301  of  our  hear- 
ings. I  quoted  from  a  press  release  of 
January  28  by  Dr.  Edwards  as  follows: 

Saccharin  baa  been  widely  used  in  the  food 
supply  for  over  80  years  without  any  evi- 
dence of  human  harm.  "ITie  tentative  adverse 
findings  In  rats  occurred  at  a  level  roughly 
equivalent  in  htimans  to  876  bottles  of  a  typ- 
ical diet  soft  drink  per  day. 

That  points  out  how  absurd  a  situa- 
tion can  develop  from  the  Delaney 
amendment.  I  personally  think  it  ought 
to  be  repealed  and  we  ought  to  have 
something  in  lieu  of  It,  probably  gjeUlng 
out  some  specific  tolerances  that  are  ac- 
ceptable after  research  and  an  appropri- 
ate findings. 

But  here,  as  I  have  indicated  to  you, 
you  have  a  Federal  agency,  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration,  as  late  as  1969 
publishing  in  the  Federal  Register  what 
was  permissible  and  It  was  on  the 
strength  of  that  that  the  food  industry 
continued  to  do  what  they  did. 

So.  personally,  I  think  frankly  we  have 
an  obligation  here  to  Indemnify  those 
who  suffered  this  loss. 

When  the  announcement  was  made, 
the  caiming  industry  had  Just  com- 
pleted the  aimual  seasonal  pack,  and 
they  found  themselves  with  an  inventory 
for  which  they  were  unable  to  cover  their 
costs.  Bottlers  and  other  manufacturers 
of  dietetic  and  low -calorie  products  faced 
similar  situations,  and  of  course  those 
food  companies  specializing  In  dietetic 
products  were  hit  especially  hard. 
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«.ny  food  Industry  people  aU  across 

^^mtar^got  caught  in  this  pinch, 

S;„*CS^g^er  Operatives  to  the 

SS.^-toown  food  processors.  And 

JSJof  our  minols  companies  suffered 

^"SiJ^StStef ore  us  would  provide 
a  S  f^me  of  these  people  to  seek 
5^al  rcUef  from  the  Federal  Oov- 

Swy  of  the  basic  losses  and  damages 
"^frJId  aTa  result  of  the  Govem- 
SSS?Sti^n,  buftould  not  provide  for 

'"v^riefly.  there  are  two  points  which 
I  Sd  like  to  especially  emphas^  here 
Saftemoon.  First,  equity  dictates  that 
Xn  the  Federal  Government,  without 
J^tiOiS,  determines  it  necessary  to  pro- 
Stthe  general  public  by  taking  an  ac- 
S  such  as  that  taken  on  October  18, 
S  the  burden  should  be  assumed  by 
Sr^neral  pubUc  and  not  solely  by  the 
adversely     affected      companies      and 

^"Swn'd,  there  is  ample  precedent  for 
indemnification  of  this  kind.  Many  of 
my  coUeagues  wlU  surely  recaU  the 
moch-heralded  cranberry  incident,  and 
tt^  there  have  also  been  indemnities 
paid  for  poultry,  milk  producers,  cheese 
J^^rs  and  beekeepers.  We  are  aU 
familiar  with  the  background  of  these 
indemnity  programs. 

I  would  Just  say,  m  conclusion,  that 
this  Is  equitable  legislation,  and  deserves 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  in  the 

Mr  SD3K.  Mr.  Spes^er,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  genUeman  from  CaUfomia 
(Mr.WALDii).  „„*  f„ 

Mr  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
at  this  time  address  myself  to  two  issues 
that  have  been  raised  by  the  opponents 
to  the  bill.  I  am  a  supporter  of  the  bill, 
a  proponent  of  the  bill.  Those  two  Issues 
Involve  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Government  in  fact  has  any  liability 
in  this  instance  in  equity;  the  second 
issue  Involves  the  matter  of  damages,  as 
to  whether  in  fact  there  is  an  open  door 
left  to  the  claimants  for  any  amounts 
that  they  seek  to  claim  fn»n  the  court. 

The  GRAS  list  was  a  voluntary  act  of 
the  (3ovemment.  It  was  not  required  by 
statute  at  all.  The  Government  had  no 
obligation  whatsoever  to  step  Into  this 
complex  situation  and  represent  to  any- 
body that  the  substances  on  the  GRAS 
list  were  generally  recognized  as  safe. 

Now,  it  has  been  suggested  that  what 
they  really  said  was,  "Use  these  sub- 
stances at  your  peril."  That  simply  is  not 
80.  There  is  absolutely  no  confirmation 
that  the  substances  placed  on  the  GRAS 
list  were  not  placed  there  to  give  comfort 
and  to  give  assurances  to  those  who  were 
using  those  substances  that  they  were 
safe. 

The  hearing  is  replete  with  references 
by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  Mr.  Edwards;  by 
Mr.  Gray,  present  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  who  at  that 
time  was  an  Assistant  Attorney  GJeneral; 
and  by  the  G«iersil  Counsel  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  that  says  the 
GBU8  list  was  compUed  to  give  assur- 
ancee  to  those  who  were  relying  on  the 
use  of  those  substances. 


It  is  further  said  that  althoui^  there 
were  other  motivations  In  the  beginning, 
that  was  the  primary,  domlDaat  motiva- 
tion in  including  a  substance  on  the 
GRAS  list  to  give  a  user  of  that  substance 
assurance  that  the  Oovemment  at  least 
beUeved  it  to  be  safe. 

Well,  once  the  Government  without 
statutory  duty  Involved  Itself  In  this  posi- 
tion, the  consequaices  of  relying  and 
misinforming  or  misleading  anyone  that 
followed  Its  advice  are  consequences  that 
in  equity  the  Government  ought  to  be  re- 
quired to  assume. 

Furthermore,  the  consequences  are 
even  more  discernible  than  that.  In  April 
of  1969  when  the  Government  was  well 
aware  that  there  was  a  problem  with  the 
use  of  cyclamates  that  did  not  Involve 
the  Delaney  amendment  at  that  moment 
in  time,  because  it  did  not  involve  a  car- 
cinogenic condition;  it  involved  a  loosen- 
ing of  stools,  a  diarrhea  condition,  but 
they  were  so  concerned  with  the  use  of 
cyclamates  at  that  momoit,  in  April  of 
1969,  that  they  put  out  a  warning  that  a 
60-pound  child  should  not  have  more 
than  two  bottles  a  day  of  soft  drinks  con- 
taining cyclamates. 

Remember,  they  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  representing  to  the  public  at 
large  that  substances  contained  on  the 
GRAS  list  virere  reasonably  safe  and 
could  be  used  without  periL  They  then 
went  one  step  further  when  they  found 
there  was  peril  in  the  use  of  that  sub- 
stance, and  they  still  left  it  on  the  GRAS 
list. 

I  asked  the  Commissioner  of  Food  and 
Drugs  why  in  God's  name  did  they  leave 
the  cyclamates  on  the  GRAS  list  when 
in  April  1969  they  knew  there  was  a 
threat,  although  not  a  carcinogenic 
threat  at  that  time,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  American  people?  "Hie  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration said  he  was  not  there  when 
it  was  done  and  he  could  not  tell  me  why 
it  was  done.  I  asked  him  was  it  wrtMig? 
He  said: 

Yes,  it  should  have  been  talten  off  In  April 
1909. 


it  was  taken  off  in  October 


Instead 

1969. 

If  it  had  been  taken  off  in  April  19^, 
the  Califomia  claimants  who  repre- 
sents 1,200  family  farm  growers  who  are 
in  this  bill  to  the  extent  of  pressing  a 
claim  for  $15  milhon  would  have  as- 
sumed no  loss  whatsoever,  because  In 
April  1969  when  the  Government  should 
have  acted  and  failed  to  act.  there  was 
no  crop  being  harvested.  If  the  Govern- 
ment had  acted  in  April  1969.  before  the 
harvest  season  that  caught  these  can- 
ners and  growers  and  cooperatives  with 
5  miUion  cases  of  goods  caimed  in  cycla- 
mates at  the  time  of  the  ban  on  October 
18,  their  claim  would  never  have  oc- 
curred.   

Mi.  Speaker,  that  was  a  concrete  ac- 
tion of  error  in  Judgment  on  the  part  of 
this  Government,  and  the  consequences 
of  that  concrete  action  ajad  error  in  Judg- 
ment ought  to  be  fully  bome  by  the  Gov- 
emment  itself. 

Damages  are  not  subject  to  8(pecula- 
tion.  They  must  be  cereafully  proven  in 
court  with  no  compensation  for  profits. 


In  addition,  Mr.  Gray  testified  the  FBI 
would  audit  every  claim  for  accur»cy. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oallfomia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  yield  to  the  gentieman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Don  H.  Clauskh)  such  time 
aa  be  may  consume. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  of  us  of  the  California  congression- 
al delegation  who  are  most  affected  and 
familiar  with  this  situation  have  held  a 
number  of  meetings  with  pear  growers 
and  other  fruit  growers  and  cooperativea 
who  have  conveyed  to  us  the  genuine 
emergency  conditions  associated  with  the 
sudden  FDA  cyclamates  ban. 

The  uniqueness  of  the  situation  and 
tiie  reason  for  our  request  for  this  legis- 
lation is  the  seasonality  of  the  industry. 
Harvesting  time  is  dictated  by  the  prod- 
uct not  by  HEW  decisions  in  WashingtoiL 
Prior  to  the  canning  season  the  coop- 
eratives and  the  canners  involved  check- 
ed with  Federal  regulatory  a«encie6  hav- 
ing the  responsibiUty  for  marketing 
guidelines  and  found  that  it  was  permis- 
sible for  canners  to  include  cyclamates. 
There  is  absolutely  no  question  of  those 
involved  adhering  to  the  legal  require- 
ments of  the  regulatory  agencies  and  this 
has  been  completely  verified. 

As  a  result  of  the  timing  of  the  ban, 
the  seasonality  of  the  industry  and  the 
perishability  of  the  product,  these  grow- 
ers are  in  an  entirely  different  position 
from  that  of  the.  soft  drink  bottling  in- 
dustry and  others  affficted. 

These  f^rntLU  farmers  stand  to  lose  an 
estimated  $7,000  per  family  and  in  many 
cases  this  is  the  difference  between  their 
staying  in  business  and  their  being  f  wred 
out.  Their  loss  would  be  tragic  to  the 
Govenunent  and  to  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from 
Califomia  iMr.  Gubsm). 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely 
tUH*  this  rule  will  be  adopted  and  the 
House  will  be  allowed  to  hear  the  debate 
and  work  its  will  on  the  merits  of  the 
case  which  will  be  presented  by  both 
sides. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that 
this  is  similar  to  the  predator  bill.  The 
Members  win  recall  the  rule  on  that  bill 
was  defeated  Just  prior  to  our  recent 
recess.  As  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Smith)  has  so  succlnctiy  stated 
the  case,  there  la  no  similarity  because 
the  cyclamates  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion goes  to  an  actual  loss  in  the  past 
sustained  as  a  result  of  a  Government 
action.  The  predator  bill  would  have 
gone  to  future  losses  sustained  in  the 
future  as  a  result  of  a  Government  ac- 
tion. This  bill  sets  up  an  orderiy  process 
for  determhiing  the  claims,  namely  ac- 
cess to  the  Court  of  Claims.  The  predator 
bill  did  not. 

This  hill  has  been  stated  as  opening 
up  a  Pandora's  box,  the  inudlcation  be- 
ing  that  there  will  apparwitly  be  a  prec- 
edent which  wm  be  sought  many,  many 
times  in  the  future.  Please  let  me  read 
from  page  112  of  the  hearings,  wherein 
the  Dwaitment  of  Health.  Blucatlon, 
and  Welfare  states  that  tiiey,  on  Septem- 
ber 28.  1971.  took  action  to  see  to  it  that 
in  the  future  no  one  could  ever  again  rtiy 
\^ba  the  GRAS  list.  They  caused  these 
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words  to  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  of  Ouit  date. 

^b)  The  d«cl*ioa  to  um  a  particular  GRAS 
(generally  recognlaed  aa  safe)  food  additive, 
or  prior  sanctioned  substance  In  a  food,  la  a 
Toluntary  one.  Proper  economic  planning  for 
ttM  decision  should  recognise  tliat  tb»  sub- 
stance and  the  food  oontalnlng  the  sub- 
stance may  eubseqiiently  become  uxunarket- 
able  frminffe  the  substance  ha«  become  newly 
recognized  as  poai^g  a  hazard  to  the  public 
health. 

There  can  be  absolutely  no  precedent 
set  by  thia  law  for  future  reliance  upon 
the  GRAB  list.  It  is  talcen  care  of  already. 
It  is  a  matter  of  public  record. 

Some  people  say  that  this  is  going  to 
co6t  a  fortune.  I  cannot  tell  the  Members 
exactly  what  it  is  going  to  cost,  but  many 
potential  claimants  have  already  writ- 
ten this  off  and  taken  their  tax  losses. 
If  they  are  indemnified,  what  they  are 
paid  wlU  be  taxable  as  income,  and  If  it 
IS  for  a  corporation  it  will  be  at  a  rate  of 
48  percent.  We  have  to  take  that  into 
consideration. 

Furthermore,  I  have  serious  doubt  that 
the  large  companies,  like  Abbott  I^abora- 
torles  and  the  parent  corporations  of 
Coca  Cola  and  Pepsi  Cola,  will  actually 
file  claims.  As  Commissioner  Edwards 
says  in  the  hearings,  there  is  a  major 
difference  between  the  manufacturer  and 
the  grower  in  this  instance.  He  clearly 
stated  that  the  case  of  the  manufacturers 
is  weaker. 

Some  have  said  that  the  QRAS  list 
was  never  intended  to  be  relied  upon.  At 
the  outset  that  is  probably  true,  but  if 
we  want  to  apply  equitable  principles, 
tt  has  been  admitted  time  in  and  time  out 
throughout  the  hearings  that  by  usage  it 
became  somethinc  people  depended  upon, 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration 

I  read  from  page  80  of  the  hearings : 

Mr.  Waldoc.  Thea  the  fact  that  it  was  put 
on  Lhe  ORAS  List  was  at  least  a  stamp  of  ap- 
proval from  the  agency;  Is  that  correct? 

-And  Mr.  Hastings,  Chief  Counsel  for 
HEW.  said: 
That  13  correct. 

I  read  from  page  87  of  the  hearings : 
Mr    Waldh.  So  that  only  the  PDA  could 
make   the   deternunatlon   for   the   public    at 
iarge  that  cyelamatea  were  generally  recog- 
nized as  safe ' 

The  answer  from  Dr.  Edwards,  the 
Commissioner,  was : 

That  IB  correct 

And  I  read  from  page  111  of  the 
hearings: 

Dr.  Edwaeos.  Let  me  say  that  In  my  own 
personal  opinion.  I  think  there  Is  no  par- 
tlculso-  reason  why  a  canner  or  a  grower 
would  have  bad  any  particular  Itnowledge  of 
BOOM  of  this  scientific  evidence  that  was 
accumulating  on  this  particular  food 
additive. 

.Another  statement  has  been  made  that 
the  canners  of  csuined  food  had  3 ''2 
months  warning.  That  is  not  true.  They 
had  3^3  months  to  dispose  o(f  the  inven- 
tories which  they  had  accumulated  be- 
cause they  were  not  warned  in  advance. 

Ood  does  not  turn  the  maturing  of 
fruit  OD  and  off  like  one  can  stop  the 
bottling  line  of  Coca-Cola  or  Pepsi  Cola. 


It  comes  once  a  year  If  they  had  told  us 
about  this  in  March  we  would  not  have 
canned  the  stuff,  but  it  came  m  October, 
at  the  highest  inventory  level  of  the  year. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  businessmen 
were  skating  on  thin  ice,  implying  they 
knew  all  along  that  this  was  dangerous, 
and  that  they  ignored  the  warnings. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in  April 
1969  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
established  mformal  tolerances  for  the 
ingestion  of  cyclamates  by  human  be- 
ings. If  we  used  that  level  of  tolerance 
one  would  have  had  to  eat  from  25  to  35 
servings  of  cyclamate-sweetened  canned 
peaches  each  and  every  day  for  all  of  his 
life. 

Now,  as  to  these  rats,  the  experiment 
that  triggered  this  withdrawal.  The  rats 
were  fed  cyclamates  at  a  proportionate 
level  50  times  that  recommended  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  That 
meant  one  would  have  had  to  eat  be- 
tween 1,250  and  1,500  servings  daily  of 
cyclamate-sweetened  fruit  to  equal  what 
was  fed  the  rats. 

There  is  talk  about  the  Secretary 
Pinch  letter,  which  says  the  rats  received 
only  8 '2  times  the  level  of  human  toler- 
ance. All  right.  At  that  level  one  would 
have  had  to  eat  between  240  and  280 
servings  of  fruit.  Can  you  imagine  eating 
240  to  280  servings  of  canned  fruit  each 
day  of  your  life  ■^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  the  gentleman  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  ask,  is  it  defrauding 
the  public,  is  it  bad  business  judgment  to 
rely  upon  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  a  fact  sheet  put  out  by  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  which 
said,  just  a  year  before,  that  there  was 
not  any  question  that  cyclamates  were 
safe  for  human  ingestion? 

They  say  that  this  will  not  be  an  ad- 
versary proceedmg.  Patrick  Gray  HI,  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  testified  and 
I  paraphrase,  "We  will  go  into  court.  The 
Government  will  contest  this,  and  every 
financial  transaction  will  be  subject  to 
an  FBI  audit." 

This  will  be  an  adversary  proceeding. 
It  is  not  open  and  shut. 

Mr  Speaker,  a  couple  of  years  ago  we 
had  a  big  argument  on  this  floor  about 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  its  proper 
function.  Some  people  fell  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  under  the  ciiairmanship 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  Mr. 
Smith,  was  blocking  legislation  and  was 
engaging  in  obstructionist  tactics  and 
was  denying  intelligent  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  If  I  recall  correctly, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Cel- 
lar >  voted  to  enlarge  the  Committee  on 
Rules  thinking  that  it  should  no  longer 
be  allowed  to  obstruct  free  and  open 
honest  debate  in  the  typical  American 
fashion. 

I  ask  you  now,  are  you  afraid  of  the 
case  that  we  are  going  to  present  today? 
What  is  so  wrong  with  free  and  honest 
debate:*  If  it  was  a  good  argument  when 
we  enlarged  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
the  present  membership  of  15,  then  it  is 
a  good  argument  today. 


We  ask  only  that  the  prospective  claim- 
ants under  this  bill  have  a  chance  to  go 
to  court.  All  we  ask  of  you  is  the  chance 
honestly  to  debate  tliis  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  should  go  to  court. 
Is  there  any  thing  more  fair?  Is  there 
anything  more  American?  I  ask  you  to 
vote  for  this  rule. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  McClory). 
Mr.  McCLORY.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
rule  which  authorizes  1  hour  of  debate 
on  the  bill,  H.R.  13366. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  my  additional  views  in  the  report 
which  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
submitted  on  this  bill.  As  I  stated  there, 
cyclamates  were  in  general  public  use 
for  a  period  of  almost  20  years.  During 
that  time,  many  persons  benefited  from 
their  use  by  successful  progrtuns  of 
weight  control,  and  many  others— who 
were  physiologically  prevented  from  con- 
suming sugar — enjoyed  the  sweetness  in 
food  which  most  of  us  accept  as  an  every- 
day fact.  During  those  two  decades — in- 
deed, to  the  present  date — there  has  been 
no  evidence  Indicating  that  any  human 
being,  yoimg  or  old,  has  contracted  can- 
cer of  any  kind  as  a  result  of  Ingesting 
cyclamates — even  in  excessive  amounts— 
or  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  period  in 
which  cyclamates  were  in  use,  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  listed  them  on 
its  generally  regarded  as  safe"  (GRAfl) 
list.  Compensating  manufacturers  and 
distributors  of  these  food  additives  for 
losses  resulting  from  the  FDA's  abrupt 
decision  to  ban  them  strikes  me  as  an 
equitable  method  for  saving  from  finan- 
cial loss — in  some  cases,  ruin — those  who, 
in  good  faith,  relied  on  an  explicit  repre- 
sentation of  the  Federal  Govermnent. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Wiggins  > . 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  rule  and,  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rule,  I  intend  to  support  the 
bill.  I  take  this  time  to  comment  upon 
one  issue  only,  that  is,  the  argument 
made  by  our  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  that  these  would  not 
be  adversary  proceedings.  He  said,  as  a 
lawyer,  these  claims  would  open  up  a 
blank  check  drawn  on  the  Treasury  ol 
the  United  States  by  which  claimants 
would  go  to  court,  and  no  one  would  resist 
their  claini  lor  damages  against  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  also  as  a  lawyer,  let  me 
say  that  is  simply  not  true.  That  is  not 
a  fact.  The  fact  is  that  these  claims  are 
made  against  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  will  appear  as  a  party  be- 
fore the  court  of  claims.  The  claimant, 
the  individual  company  or  grower,  will 
have  to  prove  his  claim  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence.  The  burden  restt 
with  him. 

Moreover,  that  claimant  must  prove, 
among  other  things,  good  faith.  If  he  does 
not  sustain  that  burden,  he  is  not  en- 
titled to  compensation  at  all.  According- 
ly, Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  dealing  with  a 
group  of  claimants  who  come  into  court 
with   knowledge,  forewarned   that  the 
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»««iiirt  used  by  them  is  potentially  haz- 
P2fS  tTh^th.  We  are  dealing  solely 
;^  g^Jp  of  claimants  which,  by  this 
Suite  must  have  relied  m  80od  f  alto^ 
"liu^  and  gentleman,  given  tiiat  kind 
„f7rlterta  the  biU  before  us  is  worthy 
°o5  ?JS-  support,  and  the  rule  ateo  is 
worthy  of  your  support. 
'^^Tthose  of  you  vrho  are  concerned 
about  the  broader  question  that  this  bill 
Xs    I  suggest  It  can  be  framed  as 

c?admant,  who  should  bear  the  loss  for 
dSes  sustained  as  a  result  of  public 
acTon"  Who  should  bear  tiiis  loss?  Is  it 
kreal  loss?  Should  it  be  borne  solely  b> 
Uie  manufacturers  and  growers  or,  since 
?WM  caused  as  a  result  of  public  action, 
should  that  loss  be  spread  among  the 
nubile  generally?  On  that  question  I  can 
understand  reasonable  men  and  women 
differing,  but  in  the  past  we  hfve  not 
hesitated  to  say  that  the  public  itself 
should  sustain  the  loss.  Those  of  you  from 
the  Southwest,  for  example,  have  lived 
through  the  experience  of  cattle  being 
slaughtered  at  public  request  because 
they  contracted  a  particular  disease,  and 
those  cattlemen  had  their  losses  paid. 

Out  on  the  west  coast  we  had  millions 
of  chickens  killed  because  there  was  a 
public  health  problem.  That  loss  was  not 
sustained  by  the  chicken  growers.  It  was 
sustained  by  the  public.  Now,  probably 
the  analogy  is  not  as  close  as  you  would 
like,  but  it  Is  a  reasonable  one. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 
Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Teaoui:)  . 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  some  of  you 
may  recall  that  a  few  weeks  ago  I  was 
here  In  vigorous  opposition  to  what  I 
caUed  the  coyote  bill,  the  bUl  to  Indemni- 
fy sheepmen  and  cattlemen  for  the  loss 
of  their  animals  due  to  being  killed  by 
predators. 

Let  me  say  first  that  as  far  as  I  know 
I  have  no  canners  in  my  congressional 
district  which  would  be  affected  at  all 
by  this  bill.  I  have  thousands  of  coyotes, 
and  I  have  a  cattle  and  sheep  hidustn' 
there  of  substantial  importance.  Never- 
theless I  think  there  is  a  real  distinction 
between  that  bill  and  this  one.  That  bill 
went  to  the  future,  and  there  would  have 
been  terrible  administrative  problems  In 
deciding  whether  a  sheep  or  a  calf  or  a 
chicken  or  a  turkey  was  or  was  not  killed 
by  a  predator,  but  there  was  no  provision 
requiring  going  to  court. 

This  bill  has  to  do  with  damages  al- 
ready suffered  by  persons  who  relied 
upon  what  they  felt  was  the  Govern- 
ment's assurance  that  they  could  safely 
use  this  particular  chemical  in  the  can- 
ning of  their  products.  All  they  are  ask- 
ing for  is  the  right  to  go  to  court.  It  does 
not  have  the  administrative  difficulties 
nor  the  other  problems,  to  me,  at  least, 
that  the  other  bill  had.  I  think  the  blDs 
are  clearly  distinguishable,  and  I  do 
support  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired, 

Mr.  SI8K.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  McCormack)  , 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 


in  support  of  the  rule.  I  would  like  to  add 
only  one  point  to  those  that  have  been 
made.  That  is  that  we  have  been  talking 
here  in  many  cases,  about  small  farm- 
ers it  is  important  for  us  to  understand 
that  we  are  not  talking  in  all  cases  of 
indemnifying  large  corporations. 

In  my  district  many  small  farmers 
have  joined  together  in  co-ops  to  can 
their  fruit  such  as  pears.  I  went  to  one 
such  warehouse  of  one  of  those  co-ops 
and  saw  cartons  of  pears  that  had  been 
legaUy  canned  with  cyclamates.  The 
stack  ol  cartons  probably  would  have 
filled  this  entire  Chamber  from  the  floor 
to  the  ceiling.  ^  ^    _,  ... 

When  I  asked  what  would  be  done  witn 
them,  the  man  simply  turned  away  and 
said,  "I  do  not  know." 

These  farmers  are,  in  many  cases,  the 
claimants  we  are  discussing.  They  are 
small  farmers  who  have  been  harmed, 
not  large  corporations.  ^  .  ,.  .  .„ 
Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  xneld  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Whittemk 

Mr  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
this  rule  is  adopted  and  I  hope  the  bill 

passes.  , 

However,  I  would  like  to  add  and  saj- 
that  I  hope  along  the  line  we  will  get 
some  general  legislation  in  this  area. 

We  have  in  recent  years  created  the 
OfQce  of  Environmental  Protection  and 
set  up  a  man  in  that  position  who  is 
doing  the  best  he  can,  so  far  as  1  can 
teU  But  we  have  given  him  as  we  have 
with  the  head  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  many  others,  powers 
that  I  say  a  good  man  would  not  want 
and  a  bad  man  should  not  have  and 
that  10  men  could  not  handle. 

This  thing  about  damages  by  an  act 
of  the  Government  goes  back  to  the 
cranberry  case  in  which  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  what  is  now  HEW  made  a  pub- 
Uc  announcement  that  destroyed  the 
cranberry  industry  just  before  Thanks- 
giving. 

At  that  time  the  Government  came  m 
and  paid  the  cranberry  industry  about 
$10  million,  as  I  recall  it,  based  on  main- 
taining the  income  of  those  engaged  m 
this  production  imder  section  32.  This 
Congress  has  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated the  money  to  pay  those  who  had 
their  milk  poured  out  and  saw  their  milk 
destroyed,  because  of  an  announcement 
by  the  Government— milk  that  was  all 
right  until  the  Government  did  act  and 
we  did  the  same  thing  with  beekeeping. 
In  this  instance  these  folks  had  to 
go  into  the  Court  of  Claims  whidi  goes 
much  further  than  Ctmgress  required  in 
other  areas.  _ 

I  s»y  to  you,  when  we  have  gone  off  as 
far  as  we  have  on  this  beekeeping  that 
in  some  respects  whore  they  are  testing 
devices  that  can  me««!ure  one  part  in  a 
trillion,  the  Delaney  Act  under  which  this 
occurs  needs  to  be  reviewed  and  we  need 
to  reach  some  kind  of  standard  testing. 
Otherwise  every  industry  in  thl*  coun- 
try could  wake  up  tomorrow  and  read  an 
attack  by  the  head  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  or  by  Mr.  RudteW^ 
and  suddenly  he  is  absrtutely  destroyed 
without  recourse  and  without  any  place 

to  turn. 

I  think  certainly  this  is  a  start  toward 


letting  a  man  who  is  in  that  position 
go  to  the  Court  ol  Claims  and  prove  the 
ocnreetiiecs  of  his  views. 

I  hope  later  that  this  Congreas  will 
get  busy  and  give  us  a  forum  where  we 
can  thrash  these  matters  out  so  that  we 
do  not  destroy  the  country. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utae  to  the  gentleman  from  Califonua 
(Mr.  Lxaaxn) . 

Mr.  LBOGBTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
establish  my  credentials  first  by  saying— 
I  did  not  support  the  predator  indem- 
nlflcation  bill  because  I  thought  it  was 
premature.  I  know  a  lot  of  you  from  the 
cities  might  be  concerned  tiiat  we  are 
going  to  be  giving  $26  million  or  $30 
million  to  agriculture  under  this  bill. 
I  would  say — consider  this. 
■nie  group  that  is   going  to   recowr 
under  this  bill  generally  does  not  re- 
cover a  dime  under  the  annual  a«ricul- 
tural  appropriation  made  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Normally  $6  billion  go  to  cotton, 
wheat,  dairy  products  and  com,  but  not 
one  dime  goes  to  specialty  commodities 
These  people  have  been  damaged  by  the 
action  taken  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  rule  on  the 
pending  bill  HJl.  13366  to  allow  Jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Court  of  Claims  to  allow  com- 
pecuaUon  to  certain  good  faith  victims 
of  the  cyclamate  ban  for  their  costs. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  bill  presents  a 
consumer  Issue  vote  or  a  pro  farmer  is- 
sue vote  or  a  Ralph  Nader  rote — this  leg- 
islation Is  more  In  the  nature  of  disaster 
relief.  We  have  heard  arguments  on 
what  actions  of  FDA  could  and  could  not 
be  relied  ucton. 

Since  1958.  cyclamates  have  been  in- 
cluded by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration on  its  list  of  substances  "gen- 
erally regarded  as  safe,"  acronymed 
"GRAB."  These  substances  were  consid- 
ered so  safe  they  were  exempted  from 
the  usual  regulatory  testing. 

The  use  of  cyclamate  sweetwiers  in- 
creased rapidly:  In  fact,  it  more  than 
tripled  between  1963  and  19««.  In  the 
late  summer  and  early  fall  of  1969,  the 
canners  packed  their  cyclamate  canned 
fruit  In  good  faith,  relying  on  the  assur- 
ance of  the  QRAS  list  that  cyclamates 
M^ere  saSe. 

Without  warning — the  laboratorj-  work 
had  be«ri  completed  only  10  days 
earlier — the  PDA  annoimoed  It  had 
found  fantastlcaUy  hea\T  doses  of  cyda- 
mates  to  cause  bladder  cancer  In  rats 
and  that,  therefore,  cjclamates  could  no 
longer  be  sold  in  general  purpose  foods 
under  the  the  Delaney  amendment.  Va- 
rious medical  exceptions  were  allowed  for 
a  few  months,  but  no  cyclamate  sale  has 
been  allowed  since  August  1970. 

The  banning  of  cyclamates  cannot  be 
disputed  at  this  time.  The  Delaney 
amendment  requires  that  any  substance 
found  to  be  carcinogenic  cannot  be  added 
to  food  in  any  quality.  However.  I  feel 
it  Is  not  fair  to  ask  the  canners  and 
growers  to  bear  the  financial  oost  of  the 
ban  lest  private  industry  be  deterred 
from  fully  experimenting  in  this  impor- 
tant area. 
Announcement  of  the  ban  came  at  the 
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worst  poBBible  time:  Immediately  after 
the  crop  had  been  canned.  The  canners 
have  made  the  sacriflce  and  sutemtted 
to  the  ban  they  recognize  to  be  In  the 
pubUc  Intereat.  But  It  aeems  only  reason- 
able that  the  pubUc  bear  some  ol  the 
burden  with  the  farmers. 

Under  this  bill,  producers  will  sacriflce 
all  proflta.  Unlike  a  defense  contractor 
who  fouls  up.  they  do  not  consider 
themselves  to  have  a  Ood-glven  right  to 
profit  at  the  pubUc  expense.  They  are 
asking  only  to  be  protected  from  cata- 
strophic loss  of  out  of  pocket  expendi- 
tures. 

Rather  than  polarize  on  this  issue 
based  on  whether  we  are  liberal  or  con- 
servative—farmer or  city  representa- 
tives—I  thiT^k  we  should  fairly  review 
the  dispassionate  reports  made  on  the 
bill  and  by  another  committee,  the  Foun- 
tain Subcommittee  on  FDA  Oversight  m 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

Let  us  also  abstract  the  Important 
parts  of  the  departmental  reports  on  this 

biU: 

ThlB  ttoflnlUon  naturally  mlaed  a  wlde- 
■prMd  queeUon  over  what  subatances  were 
wneraUy  recognlaed  aa  safe.  The  Depart- 
ment, aa  a  pubUc  service,  undertook  to  pub- 
lish a  list  of  these  substances  to  be  com- 
Dlled  by  srirveylng.  through  questionnaire, 
appropriate  experts.  A  GRAB  list  was  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  as  a  proposal, 
and  w*a  mailed  out  to  about  900  knowledge- 
able •dentists,  whose  comments  were  solicit- 
ed Over  300  of  them  replied.  The  Ust  was 
revised  and  pubUshd  as  a  final  order,  and 
has  been  expanded  from  time  to  time. 

As  this  background  summary  illustrates, 
the  Ust.  both  trom  a  factual  and  a  legal 
standpoint,  la  an  administrative  compOaUon 
of  current  scientific  beliefs  about  the  safety 
of  substances  for  uae  In  food.  When  the 
cyclamates  were  added  to  the  QBAS  list  they 
were  gsneraUy  recognized  as  safe  by  the  sci- 
entific community. 

Nevertheless,  the  llat  has  at  no  time  car- 
ried on  Ita  face  the  warning  that  the  listed 
substances,  although  generally  recognized  aa 
safe,  could  at  any  time  be  foimd  unsafe  and 
consequenUy  delisted.  And,  Indeed,  the  Hat 
appe*ra  to  have  been  reUed  upon  as  an  of- 
ficial aaaurance  that  listed  substances  were 
$af9  in  foot. 

In  ocxler  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  such  re- 
liance. 1  have  aoked  that  the  QRAS  list  be 
amended  to  carry  »  suitable  warning  on  the 
provisional  character  of  Its  contents.  This 
seema  particularly  appropriate  at  this  time, 
not  merely  because  of  the  loeaee  suffered  by 
food  prooeeaon  aa  an  aftermath  of  the  cycla- 
mate  action,  but  because  an  ongoing  review 
of  ORAS-ll»ted  substancea  Initiated  by  the 
Administration,  may  cause  the  delisting  of 
additional  additives  to  food,  and  thereby  the 
generation  of  new   commercial  losses. 

We  recognl»  that  reliance  upon  the  QRAS 
Uat  by  Individual  growers,  manufacturers, 
packers,  o«r  dlatrlbutors,  however  unwar- 
ranted aa  a  technical  legal  matter,  may  have 
cauMd  or  oontrlbuted  to  their  loaaes.  There- 
fore. In  the  unique  clrcumstanoee  of  this 
case,  we  would  not  object  to  enactment  of 
legislation.— Secretary  Slliot  L.  Richardson, 
September  1, 1971. 

We  believe  It  would  be  desirable  to  Include 
a  prefatory  statement  of  legislative  purpose 
making  dear  that  the  relief  provided  Is  to 
aococnmodate  hardship  to  the  enumerated 
penoos  occaaloaed  by  tatwful  action  of  the 
Commissioner  at  Food  and  Drugs  on  October 
17.  IMO.  pursuant  to  tl301(s),  409  and 
701  (a)  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug  and  Cos- 
m«Uc  Act.  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  ii33Us). 


348  and  371(a) )  promulgated  In  the  Federal 
RegUter  of  October  21.  1969  (34  PR.  170«3). 
Aa  we  understand  the  factual  clrc\mi- 
stances  leading  up  lo  the  administrative 
action  in  question,  which  resulted  In  re- 
moval of  cyclamates  from  PDAs  Uat  of  addi- 
tives generally  recognized  as  safe  for  thefr 
Intended  use  (the  ••ORAS'  llat).  the  follow- 
ing sequence  of  event*  la  pertinent . 

September  6.  1958. — Enactment  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Coe- 
metlc  Act  providing,  inter  alia,  for  determi- 
nation and  regulation  of  unsafe  food  addi- 
tives 

December  9.  1958— Notice  of  propoeed 
rulemaking  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pood 
and  Drugs,  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  stat- 
utory amendments,  to  establish  standards, 
criteria  and  procedures  for  determining 
whether  a  food  additive  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  safe  for  Its  intended  use.  Subpart 
B  of  the  proposed  regulations  contained  a 
partial  listing  of  such  additives  so  recognized. 
Including,  in  the  category  proposed  for  ex- 
emption from  tolerance  requirements,  cal- 
cium cyclohexyl  sulfamate  and  sodltun  cyclo- 
hexyl  sulfamate,  (23  PR.  9611,  9517). 

November  20.  1959. — Promulgation  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Pood  and  Drugs  of  final  reg- 
ulations, identifying  food  additives  that  are 
generally  recognized  as  safe  for  their  in- 
tended use  (the  "ORAS"  list) ,  reiterating  cal- 
cium cyclohexyl  sulfamate  and  sodium  cyclo- 
hexyl sulfamate  In  the  category  for  which 
no  tolerance  level  was  required.  (24  PJB. 
9368,  9369). 

February  2,  1960. — Notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making by  the  Commissioner  of  Pood  and 
Drugs,  Including  addition  of  magnesium 
cyclohexyl  sulfamate  and  potassium  cyclo- 
hexyl sulfamate  to  the  GRAS  list  with  no 
tolerance  level  specified.  (25  FM.  880) 

January  31,  2 96i.— Promulgation  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs  of  a  revised 
ORAS  list,  including  the  four  salts  of  cy- 
clamlc  acid  referred  to  above  without  toler- 
ance levels,   (26  PR.  938) 

April  5,  1569  —Notice  of  proposed  rulemak- 
ing by  the  Commissioner  of  Pood  and  Drugs 
to  establish  a  food  additives  regulation  for 
cyclamlc  acid  and  Us  salts.  Including  (a) 
labeling  requirements  for  cyclamate  food 
additive  content  (milligrams)  and  maximum 
dally  limit  on  ingestion  (milligrams)  for 
adults  and  children;  (b)  a  limitation  on  the 
part  per  million  of  cyciohexylamlne  In  any 
cyclamate  food  additive;  and  (c)  analjrtlcal 
standarda  and  procedures  for  determining 
cyciohexylamlne    content.    (34    FR.   6194) 

October  21,  1969. — Promulgation  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs  of  amend- 
ment to  the  ORAS  list  deleting  the  salts  of 
cyclamlc  acid  referred  to  above  effective  Im- 
mediately, on  the  ground  that  cyclamates 
cotild  "no  longer  be  regarded  as  generally 
recognized  as  safe  for  use  in  food."  With- 
drawal of  existing  stocks  of  artificially 
sweetened  beverages  for  general  use  waa  to 
be  effected  by  January  1.  1970,  and  phase-out 
of  other  artificially  sweetened  foods  for  gen- 
eral use  containing  substantially  lower  levela 
of  cyclamates  waa  to  be  accomplished  by 
February  1, 1970.  (34  FJl,  177063)' 

While  we  expressly  do  not  wish  to  suggest 
that  todemnlficatlon  la  generally  warranted 
where  lawful  action  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment occasions  economic  detriment  to  a  class 
w  claaaes  of  persons,  we  do  believe  the  clr- 
cumatances  enumerated  above  eatabllah  an 
equitable  basis  for  relief  In  this  particular 


Given  the  long  history  and  widespread 
commercial  use  of  cyclamates  as  an  artificial 
sweetening  agent  for  prepared  food  and 
drinks,  the  proposed  (1958)  and  final  (1959) 
Incliialon  of  sodium  and  calcium  salts  of 
cyclamlc  acid  In  FDA's  first  ORAS  list  and 
the  later  propoeed   (I960)    and  final  (1961) 
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addition  of  magnesium  and  potasshim  ntta 
of  cyclamlc  acid  to  the  llat.  and  tbe  AptU  a 
1969  notice  which  dealt  with  laha^T,,  ^ 
standards  of  limitation  on  ingestion  and  iq 
additives.  It  appears  that  commercial  imki 
of  cyclamatea  had  little  or  no  reaaaaat)i« 
basis  for  believing  prior  to  FDA's  action  In 
October  1969  that  these  additives  would  bt 
declared  to  be  unsafe  for  iiae  In  cooauoi- 
ablea.  Acocrdlngly.  we  favor  legislation  t« 
afford  the  above  enumerated  parties  relief 
as  a  matter  of  equity  through  Judgments 
by  the  Court  of  Claims. — wmiam  N.  Letaon, 
Department  o/  Commerce,  General  Cowuei 
September  7, 1971. 

The  llat  la  set  out  In  21  C  JJl.  121.101.  Un 
word  "safe"  aa  used  for  tbe  ORAS  llat  was 
defined  to  mean  "that  there  la  convincing  evi- 
dence which  eatablishes  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty that  no  harm  will  result  from  the  In- 
tended uae  of  the  food  additive."  21  CFA 
121.1(1).  Tbe  effect  of  the  CH-der,  dated  Octo- 
ber 17.  1969,  of  the  Commissioner  of  FDA 
was  to  remove  cyclamatea  from  the  QRAB 
list.  In  the  order,  the  Commissioner  stated 
that  his  removal  action  waa  taken  on  tbe 
basis  of  animal  studies  recently  reported  to 
the  FDA  by  Abbott  La1t)oratorles  ...  the 
clalnuints  In  this  matter  stress  the  Im- 
portance of  the  ORAS  list  and  their  rellano* 
on  It:  that  they  had  no  reason  to  expect  and 
had  no  warning  of  the  Imminent  possibility 
of  the  removal  of  cyclamatea  of  foods  con- 
taining these  additives;  that  without  such 
a  warning  or  other  reason  to  take  preven- 
tive action,  they  were  unable  to  foresee  tbs 
Commissioner's  order  and,  accordingly,  while 
acting  in  good  faith  and  In  the  normal  coxine 
of  buslnesa,  built  up  their  Inventories  and 
took  other  steps  that  led  to  the  large  loaa* 
for  which  the  claims  are  now  being  made. 

In  view  of  these  special  circumstances,  and 
since  present  law  does  not  appear  to  provide 
a  batfls  of  recovery  for  these  particular  clalm- 
anta,  the  Department  of  Justice  would  not 
object. — Richard  G.  Kleindienat,  Deputy  At- 
tomey  General.  September  7,  1971. 

Farmer  members  of  many  cooperative  can- 
ners stiffered  aevere  loesea  aa  the  result  of 
the  decision  to  prohibit  the  use  of  cyclamatas. 
These  growers  generally  have  received  no 
compensation  for  fruit  delivered  to  their  co- 
operatives which  was  subsequently  packed  In 
a  cyclamate  solution.  While  determined  In 
accordance  with  statutory  requirements,  the 
prohibition  In  this  case  came  at  the  worst 
possible  time  from  the  growers'  standpoint. 
Inasmuch  as  the  1969  fall  canning  seaaon  vm 
juat  concluding  and  inventories  of  prodncti 
containing  cyclamates  were  at  near  peak 
levels.  The  Department  knows  that  there  has 
been  severe  hardship  to  theae  growers.— J. 
PhU  Campbell,  Under  Secretary  Agrieultvt, 
September  3, 1971. 

On  the  question  of  reliance  I  would 
refer  to  the  well-documented  Fountain 
subcommittee  report  of  late  1969  that 
concludes: 

It  waa  evident  at  leaat  aa  early  aa  1966  that 
there  waa  a  genuine  difference  of  c^lnlon 
among  qualified  experts  aa  to  the  aafety  of 
the  cyclamate  sweeteners.  Consequently, 
FDA  had  an  obligation  at  that  time  to  re- 
move cyclamates  frtxn  the  QBAS  llat,  to 
declare  them  to  be  a  "food  additive"  wtthln 
the  statutory  definition,  and  to  ban  their 
uae  imtU  Industry  had  established  their 
aafety.  But  despite  the  mounting  evidence 
in  the  i»""»<"g  yean,  FDA  did  not  act. 

The  conunittee  haa  received  no  aatlafac- 
tory  explanation  for  FDA'a  failure  to  act  be- 
fc»e  tbe  evidence  of  carcinogenicity  waa  re- 
ported In  October  19«9. 

Lethargy  appears  to  have  played  a  role  in 
FlkA's  Inaction  in  thla  noattcr.  The  hearing 
record  rerMls  that  FDA's  torlcologlcal  j^- 
vlaor  sUtad  on  Septomber  8,  \9tn,  that  "W« 
cannot  say  today  that  tbs  cyclamstes  an 
generaUy  recognized  aa  safe;  however,  re- 
moving them  from  the  QRAS  list  and  estab- 
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,„yng  tolerancea  to  soft  drinks,  et  cetera. 
r^^ZtAvat  dJmcult  problems." 
•tSS'^^mly^ton  by  FDA  to  r.- 
J2'^5^te.  fi«n  th.  QBAfl  llrt  and 

^^^  might  have  produced  "difficult 
SSSSr  far  the  agsncy.  However.  It  would 
KTpwvented  far  more  serious  problema. 
^^JZ  unnecesaary  expoeure  of  the  pub- 
^^S^tXt  haonJs  and  aubstwitlal  finan- 
cial leasee  to  Induartry. 


I  believe  that  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  is  that  growers,  users,  and  han- 
Sen  had  a  right  to  rely  on  the  FDA's  hi- 
teroretation  of  its  own  laws  and  regula- 
^  FDA  was  the  primary  Federal 
aoency  that  was  managing  NAS-NRCre- 
SS  It  was  the  responsibility  of  FDA 
to  determine  limits  on  use  under  the  law 
when  the  facts  were  reasonably  available. 
The  Fountain  Committee  found  that  the 
PDA  at  the  very  least  should  have  acted 
an  July  26,  1969.  when  a  work  was  pub- 
lished In  Nature— pages  406-407— de- 
scribing myocardial  lesions  associated 
wtUi  cyclamates. 

This  was  before  the  disastrous  pack  oX 
October  1969. 

The  FDA  in  an  effort  to  help  the  indus- 
try then  further  compounded  its  earlier 
errors  last  year  which  led  the  Fountain 
Committee  to  the  following  conclusions: 
First.  FDA  failed  for  several  years  to 
protect  the  public  against  possible  health 
hsiards  associated  with  cyclamates  de- 
qjite  a  clear  legal  obligation  to  do  so. 

Second.  FDA  aggravated  the  con- 
sequences of  its  Inaction  by  permlttliig 
the  use  of  cyclamates  in  food  to  reach 
massive  prt^?ortlons. 

Third.  PDA  attempted  to  porolt  the 
continued  marketing  of  cyclamate-con- 
tainlng  products  through  Illegal  regula- 
tions and  procedures. 

p^nirth.  The  decision  to  pennlt  the 
COTitinued  marketing  of  cyclamate-con- 
laining  products  was  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
not  by  FDA. 

Fifth.  HEW  used  an  outside  advisory 
body  to  make  recomnaendatlons  on  mat- 
ters that  had  sJready  been  decided.  In- 
volving a  basic  Issue  which  the  advisory 
body  was  not  qualified  to  decide. 

Sixth.  NAS-NRC  panels  that  con- 
sidered the  safety  of  cyclamates  In  food 
were  not  asked  to  provide  the  basic  in- 
formation necessary  for  determining  if 
cyclamates  should  remain  on  the  ORAS 
Ust. 

I  submit  that  the  legislation  should  be 
enacted. 

CXXXRAI.   DEAVS   TO   KXTXin) 


Mr.  BISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  coay  extend  their  remarks  In 
connection  with  this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself 
the  remaining  2  minutes  on  this  side. 

Mr.  ^?eak«r,  I  think  the  statements 
already  made  pretty  well  cleared  the  is- 
sue as  to  what  Is  at  stake  here.  In  the 
first  place,  let  me  say  we  are  not  discuss- 
ing the  merits  or  demerits  of  cyclamates. 
I  think  that  decision  has  been  made.  We 
are  coocemed  about   the   wrcoig   that 


many  of  us  feel  has  been  done  to  a  small 
number  of  people  In  this  country,  and  we 
simply  seek  a  forum  because  they  have 
had  no  forum  whatsoever  anywhere  to 
present  their  case. 

I  am  all  for  the  protection  of  the 
American  people  from  those  types  of 
foods  or  additives  that  are  contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  human  body,  but 
at  the  same  time  when  we  get  to  the 
point  where  we  begin  to  Uterally  bank- 
rupt individuals  here  and  there,  that  is, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  public  good,  the 
public  Is  going  to  have  to  foot  the  bill. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the 
testimony  of  the  agencies  was  to  the  ef- 
fect that  there  was  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious actitHi  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  in  cormection  with  this  sit- 
uation. All  we  seek  is  an  opportunity  to 
give  these  people  the  right  to  go  into 
court  and  to  see  whether  or  not  they 
acted,  first,  In  good  faith  and,  second, 
what  their  actual  losses  were— actually 
only  their  losses. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  rule  and  to 
permit  the  debate  to  go  forth  on  this 
particular  subject. 

Mr.  OXJBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  briefly  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr  GUBSKR.  Tliere  was  one  point 
which  was  not  brought  out  during  this 
debate.  I  would  like  the  gentleman  to  an- 
swer this  question:  The  sanctity  of  the 
Delaney  amendment  Is  not  at  issue  here 
today;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  correct;  the  De- 
laney amendmoxt  is  not  affected  in  any 
way  by  anything  in  connection  with  this 
question.  This  only  deals  with  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  rightful  consideration  of 
an  individual  who  suffered  tragic  losses 
in  connection  with  a  decision  that  had 
to  be  made  uxkder  existing  law. 
Mr.  OUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  pre- 
vious question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  tne 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll.  ^   ^^ 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  270,  nays  77,  not  voting  85 
as  follows: 
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TEAS— 270 


Chappell 

Clancy 

Clauaen. 

DonH. 
ClawBon.  Del 
Conablc 
Connan 
Coughlla 
Crane 
Culver 
Curlln 
Daniel.  Va. 
Danlela,  N.J. 
Danielaon 
DavU,  B.C. 
Davla.  WU. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennia 
Dent 

Derwinakl 
Dtcklnaon 
Dtggs 
DlngeU 
Dom 
Downing 
Duncan 

du  Pont 
Dwyer 

Eckhardt 
Cdwarda.  Ala. 

Edwarda,  CaUf 
Each 

Sahleman 

Kvana,  Oolo. 

Flndley 

Flaher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  B. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fr«lln«huyaan 

Ftensel 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Oaliflanakia 

Oarmats 

Qialmo 

Olbtxma 

Ooldwater 

OonaaliB 

OoodUnc 

Oreen.  Oreg. 

Orlflln 

Orovw 

Oubaer 
Haley 

TT«mt1tJ^n 

Hammer- 
acbmldt 
Hanna 

witn—n  Idaho 
w^n«OT»,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Heckler 


Horton 


Randall 


Howard 

Hull 

Bungate 

B\int 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnaon.  Oallf . 

Johnaon,  Pa. 

Jonaa 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  I^nn. 

Kanh 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynaki 
Kujkendall 

Kyi 

Leggett 

LennoD 

Lent 

Uoyd 

Lujan 

McClory 

McColliater 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

McDade 

UcFall 

licMQlan 

Marrtnnald, 


Mahon 
UaUUard 
MaUary 
Martin 

Uathlaa,  Calif. 
IdaUUa.  Oa. 
IkUyne 
Ueeda 
Michel 
limer,  Calif. 
MiUer,  Obio 
lClIla,Md. 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Abovirezk 
A<lama 

Anderaon,  111. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arenda 
Aabler 
A^>to 
Aq>lnall 
Baker 
Baring 


Beglch 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Betts 

Blester 

Blncbam 

Blatnlk 

Bow 

Brademas 

Braaco 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

BiDtsnan 


Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

BroyhiU.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Bxirleaon.  Tex. 

BuTUaon.Mo. 

Burton 

Bymea,  Wla. 

Byron 

OabeU 

Caffery 

Carey,  N.T. 

Carlson 

Oederberg 


Hiaca.  1 

Hicka.Waah. 

HUUa 

Bollfleld 


AbKUg 

Archer 

Aahbrook 

Barrett 

BeU 

BevUl 

Boland 

Btirke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Maaa. 

Carney 

Garter 

CeUer 

Clark 

CoUina.m. 

ColIlna.Tex. 

Conover 

Oonte 

Dtianey 

DeUuma 

Donohue 

r>ow 

Drtnan 

BUbvs 

Fascell 


il 

Mnllnhan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Moeber 
Moea 

Murphy,  ni. 
Myera 
Natcber 
Nelaen 
Nichols 
CTKon^l 
ONelU 
Paaaman 
PeUy 
Perkins 
Peyaer 
Pickle 
Plmle 
Poage 
Poff 
FowcU 
Fieyei,  B.C. 
Prlc«.Tez. 
Qule 
BaUaback 


Beld 

EUkodea 

Blecle 

Boberta 

Roblnaon.  Ta. 

Boblaon.  N.T. 

Bodlno 

Boncallo 

Bouah 

Bouaaelot 

B<oy 

Runnels 

Buppe 

Satterfleld 

Bcherle 

Scheuer 

Schmlts 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Sebellua 

Bhoup 

Shrlver 

Blkea 

Slak 

Black 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NT. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

Jamea  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger.  Ariz. 
Stfllger.  Win. 
Stephens 
8trat«on 
Stubblefield 
Symington 
liiyior 

Teague,  CaUf. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Tbompaon.  Q*. 
TTinmaon.  Wla. 
UdaU 
UUxoan 
VanDeerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Veyaey 
Vlgortto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Wampiar 
Ware 
White 
Whitahurat 
Whltten 
WldnaU 
Wlgglna 
WUliama 
WUaon.Bob 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyue 
wyman 
TouBg.na. 
Toons.  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


NATS— 77 

Oraaao 

Oroaa 

Oude 

Han 

Hawktoa 

Hschler.  W.  Ta 

Helatoaki 

Hogan 

Icbord 

Koch 

Kyros 

Latta 

Long.Md. 


Oaydoa 


Mann 

MazaoU 

Mlnldi 

MltcheU 

Murphy.  N.T. 

NU 

CBaia 

Patman 

Fatten 

PUe 

Pod«U 

pnee.  m. 


Pryor.  Ark. 

Bangel 

Beuaa 

Roe 

Rogera 

Rooney.  Pa 

Ruth 

St  Oermain 

Sarfaanea 

Baylor 

Scbwcngel 

Selberllng 

Sblitiey 

Skuttlta 

Snyder 

Stokes 

Sullivan 

Thompeon.  N.J. 

Thone 

Tleman 

VanU 

Whalen 

WUaon. 
Charles  H. 

Tatea 

Tatron 


cxvm- 
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NOT  VOTINO— 86 


Addabbo 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 

McKlnney 

Alexander 

Fish 

Matsunagm 

Anderaon. 

riynt 

Melcher 

Ciiir. 

Pord, 

Metcaire 

Anderson, 

William  D. 

Mlkva 

Tenn. 

Pulton 

MllU.  Ark. 

BadUlo 

OaUagher 

Mink 

BlagKl 

Qettys 

Monagan 

Blackburn 

Gray 

Moorhead 

Blanton 

Green.  Pa. 

Nedzl 

Hoggs 

Grlfflths 

Obey 

BoUlng 

Hagan 

Pepper 

Broomfleld 

Hal  pern 

Pettis 

Byrne.  P». 

Hanley 

Puclnskl 

Oamp 

Harrington 

Purcell 

Casey,  Tex. 

H*bert 

Qulllen 

Chamberlain 

Heinz 

Rarlck 

Chlsholm 

Hutchinson 

Rooney.  NT. 

Clay 

Jones.  N  C. 

Rosenthal 

Cleveland 

Landgrebe 

Bofltenkowskl 

CoUler 

Landrum 

Boybal 

Colmer 

Link 

Ryan 

Conyera 

Long.  La. 

Sandman 

Colter 

McCloskey 

Springer 

Davis.  Ga. 

McClure 

Stuckey 

Devlne 

McDonald. 

Talcott 

Dowdy 

Mich. 

Terry 

Dulskl 

McE^wen 

Whalley 

Edmondson 

McKay 

Wolff 

Erlenbom 

MoKevltt 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
p&XTs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Alexander  for.  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
York  agalnat. 

Mr.  Mataunaga  for.  with  Mr.  Monagan 
agalnat. 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Mlkva  agalnat. 

Mr.  Stuckey  for.  with  Mr.  Addabbo  agalnat. 

Mr.  Colmer  for,  with  Mr.  Badlllo  against. 

Mr.  Sdmoadson  for,  with  Mr.  Blaggl 
against. 

Mr.  Boggs  for.  with  Mr.  Harrington  against. 

Mr.  Pettla  for.  with  Mr.  Heinz  against. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  for.  with  Mr  McKevltt 
against. 

Mr.  Brlenborn  for,  with  Mr.  Blanton 
agalnat. 

Mr.  Talcott  for.  with  Mr.  Halpern  against. 

Mr.  McClure  for.  with  Mr.  Hanley  agalnat. 

Mr  .  Devlne  for,  with  Mr.  Dulskl  against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for.  with  Mr.  Clay  against. 

Mr.  Fulton  for.  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm  against. 

Mr.  Camp  for.  with  Mr.  Cotter  against. 

Mr.  sandmtm  for,  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford, 
against. 

Mr.  Broomfleld  for.  with  Mr.  Byrne  of 
Pannsylvanla  against. 

Mr.  Blackburn  for.  with  Mr.  Green  of 
Pennsylvania  against. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan  for,  with  Mr. 
Conyera  agalnat. 

Mr.  Cleveland  for,  with  Mr.  Nedzl  against 

Mr.  QuUien  for,  with  Mr.  Ryan  against. 

Mr.  Roybal  for.  with  Mr.  Puclnskl  against. 

Mr  RoetenkowBkl  for,  with  Mr.  C3al- 
lagher  agalnat. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr  McKay  with  Mr.  Terry. 

Mr  Link  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Landgrebe. 

Mr  Evlna  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Klnney. 

Mr  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mrs    Griffiths  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Landrum. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  wSth  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Moorhead. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Davla  of  Georgia  with  Mr  MUls  of 
Arkansas. 

B^.  Flynt  ?rlth  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr  Qettys  with  Mr.  Hagan. 
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Messrs.  MITCHELL  and  SEIBERLING 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  iH.R.  13366).  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  losses  incurred  by  domestic 
growers,  manufacturers,  packers,  and 
distributors  as  a  result  of  the  barring  of 
the  use  of  cyclajnates  in  food  after  ex- 
tensive inventories  of  foods  containing 
such  substances  had  been  prepared  or 
packed  or  packaging,  labeling,  and  other 
materials  had  been  prepared  in  good 
faith  reliance  on  the  confirmed  oflScial 
listing  of  cyclamates  as  generally  recog- 
nized as  safe  for  use  in  food  under  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  TKE  coMMrrm;  or  thb  wmolc 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  13366,  with 
Mr.  Ullman  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  <Mr.  Waldeb) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Smiths  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  title  of  the 
bill  is  misleading  in  that  It  .says  it  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  claims  to  those 
who  were  dsmiaged  by  the  bsm  on  cycla- 
mates. In  fact,  the  bill  does  not.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  presentation  of  those  claims 
to  the  Court  of  Claims.  It  confers  Juris- 
diction on  the  court  for  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  believe  they  have 
been  aggrieved  by  a  wrongful  action  on 
the  part  of  their  Government  to  pre- 
sent that  claim  to  a  court  and  if  success- 
ful to  receive  a  judgment. 

However,  since  the  bill  was  first  intro- 
duced much  opposition  has  been  ex- 
pressed to  the  bill  because  It  was  beUeved 
the  only  responsibility  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  was  to  pay  the  damages  which 
the  court  has  determined  but  the  dam- 
ages must  be  approved  by  the  Court  of 
Claims.  The  committee  amended  the  bill 
in  a  substantial  manner.  It  said  the 
Court  of  Claims  not  only  had  jurisdic- 
tion to  determine  the  amount  of  the 
damage  the  claimant  would  present  but 
the  Court  of  Claims  also  would  deter- 
mine whether  the  claimant  acted  in  good 
faith  in  relying  on  the  GRAS  list.  The 
court  would  determine  whether  the 
claimauit  would  be  permitted  to  recover. 
However,  if  there  was  intervening  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  claimant 
that  in  fact  would  not  permit  him  to 
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rely  on  the  GRAS  list,  the  claim  would  ha 
denied.  " 

Standing  here  before  the  Memben 
now,  I  cannot  say  to  the  Members  that 
every  class  of  claimant  that  appears  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Claims  in  fact  wni  be 
able  to  sustain  the  burden  of  proof  that 
they  relied  in  good  faith  on  the  QRA8 
list. 

For  example,  there  is  clearly  a  differ- 
ence in  the  burden  the  claimant  must 
-submit  to  the  court  if  he  is  a  manu- 
facturer of  cyclamates  with  a  very  ex- 
tensive laboratory  engaging  in  ongoiM 
testing  of  cyclamates  and  if  he  is  a  grow- 
er in  the  field  in  California  that  never 
even  heard  of  the  word  cyclamates.  It  U 
much  more  believable  to  believe  that  a 
grower  in  the  field  In  California  had 
every  reason  to  rely  on  the  list  or  his 
agents  relied  on  the  list  as  containing 
those  substances  generally  regarded  as 
safe  subtances,  and  intervening  informa- 
tion would  probably  in  my  view  not  pre- 
clude the  Court  of  Claims  from  enter- 
taining his  claim.  But  it  is  even  conceiv- 
able that  the  Court  of  Claims  might  feel 
every  case  or  reliance  on  the  GRAS  list 
was  not  in  good  faith. 

The  opponents  to  the  bill  have  now 
said  there  was  no  possibility  for  anyoine 
to  have  relied  on  the  GRAS  list  because 
knowledge  was  pervasive  throughout  the 
community  that  cyclamates  were  damag- 
ing and  dangerous.  "Hiat  is  the  conten- 
tion of  most  ot  the  opponents  to  the  bill. 
The  response  to  that  is  simple.  If  that  is 
so,  nobody  can  recover.  If  knowledge  as 
to  the  dangers  of  cyclamates  was  as  per- 
vasive as  the  exponents  claimed  it  to  be, 
the  mere  presentation  of  that  fact  be- 
fore the  court  would  require  the  Court 
of  Claims  to  make  a  finding  that  good 
faith  reliance  on  the  GRAS  list  could 
not  occur,  therefore  no  finding  of  f 3«;t. 

F^irthermore,  there  was  a  contenftioD 
made  that  if  we  permit  access  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  by  citizens  who  claim 
they  were  aggrieved  by  the  GovCTn- 
ment — ^we  take  no  position  whatsoever 
by  passage  of  this  bill  that  in  fact  any 
citizen  was  aggrieved  by  the  Govern- 
ment— if  we  give  the  citizen  access  to 
the  Court  of  Claims  so  that  he  can  main- 
tain the  case  that  he  was  aggrieved  by 
the  Government,  it  is  said  by  (H>ponent6 
of  the  bin,  we  open  the  door  to  the 
Treasury.  That  is  simply  not  so. 

We  require  that  they  prove  direct  and 
indirect  costs  they  incurred  because  of 
the  action  by  their  government,  which 
they  believe  was  Improper  and  from 
which  their  incurred  damage. 

I  believe  the  action  of  the  Government 
in  processing  this  cyclamate  ban  was 
improper.  That  is  not  the  ban  itself.  I 
thoroughly  concur  with  the  ban.  But  the 
manner  in  which  they  processed  the  ban 
on  cyclamates  misled  people,  led  them  to 
a  position  in  which  they  incurred  losses. 

The  Government  ought  not  to  be  im- 
mune from  bearing  the  consequences  of 
its  actions.  No  one  would  suggest  an  in- 
dividual citizen  who  caused  damage  to 
another  American  citizen  should  not 
have  a  day  in  court.  To  suggest  that 
even  though  the  Government  did  dam- 
age to  an  American  it  ought  not  be  sued 
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.  .  theory  as  to  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
"  Jint  with  which  I  do  not  concur. 
•^SlS^f  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 

"C^Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
Jm'of  the  committee,  this  bill  recog- 
SS,  a  unique  situation  whereby  do- 
Sc  Krowers,  manufacturers,  packers 
^distributors  of  products  using  cy- 
^tes  suffered  losses  by  reason  of  a 
Sn  reversal  of  a  long  standing  of- 
flSal  listing  of  cyclamates  as  generally 
recognized  as  safe  for  use  in  fc^. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  13366. 
those  who  allegedly  incurred  pecuniary 
losses  following  the  Governments  ban 
on  further  sales  of  products  contalnmg 
^lamates  will  have  their  day  in  court. 
If  they  can  meet  the  test  provided  in 
Uie  bill— a  good  faith  reUance  upon 
that  ofBcial  listing— then  they  wUl  have 
the  opportunity  to  prove  their  actual 

The  use  of  artificial  sweeteners  first 
received  approval  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  1959.  In  that  year,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
placed  certain  cyclamates  on  a  list  of 
food  additives  designated  as  the  GRAS 
list.  This  action  constituted  notice  to  the 
public  and  the  commercisd  community 
that  cyclamates  were  generally  rec- 
ognized as  safe  for  their  intended  use. 

During  the  decade  that  followed,  an 
unprecedented  use  and  consumption  of 
artificially  sweetened  products  occurred. 
Wide  popular  acceptance  of  available 
products  stimulated  further  product  de- 
velopment. Cyclamates  were  used  not 
only  In  carbonated  beverages,  fruit 
drinks  and  weight  control  preparations, 
but  in  canned  fruits.  Jams,  jelly,  pre- 
serves, desserts,  salad  dressings,  maple 
sirup,  baked  goods,  candy — even  as  tab- 
let coating  for  a  variety  of  drugs. 

All  during  the  1960's,  when  the  use  of 
cyclamates  as  a  sweetener  for  dietary 
and  other  products  was  rapidly  increas- 
ing, the  FDA  continued  to  list  such  sweet- 
eners as  "generally  recognized  as  safe." 
It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  twice,  in  1962, 
and  1968,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  upou  FDA  requests,  studied  cy- 
clamates and  stated  that  they  were  safe 
for  use  in  foods  if  used  within  reasonable 
limits. 

In  October  of  1969,  however,  after 
bladder  cancer  had  been  reported  to  have 
been  induced  in  rats,  HEW  annoxmced 
that  such  sweeteners  were  no  longer 
■generally  recognized  as  safe"  for  food 
purposes.  The  Federal  Government  or- 
dered an  immediate  ban  on  the  produc- 
tion of  food  and  drink  products  contain- 
ing cyclamates.  This  announcement 
caused  immediate  consumer  rejection  of 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  products  con- 
taining cyclamate  sweeteners  notwith- 
standing that  the  market  ban  imposed 
by  HEW  was  not  Immediate.  Overnight, 
goods  containing  such  sweeteners  became 
unsalable  in  this  country. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  first,  that  when 
cyclamates  were  added  to  the  GRAS  list 
they  were  generally  recognized  as  safe 
by  the  scientific  community.  Second,  the 
list  never  carried  any  warning  that  the 
substances  could,  at  any  time,  be  found 


unsafe  and  removed  from  the  Ust.  Third, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  GRAS  list  was  relied 
upon  by  the  industry  as  an  oflQcial  assur- 
ance that  cyclamates  were  safe  in  fact. 

Thus,  the  claimants  who  would  be 
aided  by  this  bill  acquired  and  used  large 
supplies  of  a  product  which  was  general- 
ly regarded  as  safe  and  useful  In  pro- 
moting public  health  and  suddenly  their 
market  was  eliminated  by  the  HEW  ac- 
tion of  October  18,  1969,  to  protect  the 
public  health.  The  conunercial  users  of 
cyclamates  thus  had  little  or  no  basis  for 
believing  that  cyclamates  would  be  foimd 
unsafe  for  use. 

As  a  consequence  of  their  justified  re- 
liance upon  the  GRAS  list,  the  cyclamate 
users  suffered  a  sudden  and  massive  eco- 
nomic loss.  Under  these  unique  circum- 
stances. It  is  toequitable  that  they  should 
bear  the  burden  caused  by  the  Federal 
Government's  action.  It  Is  only  justice 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  pursue 
their  claims  in  court  and  to  recover  their 
losses  if  they  can  establish  a  good  faith 
relismce  upon  the  GRAS  list. 

HEW,  by  changes  In  its  regulations, 
has  made  it  impossible  for  a  similar 
situation  to  develop  in  the  future.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  a  truly  unique  set  of 
circumstances  which  created  an  equitable 
claim  against  the  Government — but 
which  can  never  occur  again.  It  is  these 
special  circumstances  which  prompted 
the  Justice  and  Commerce  Departments, 
as  well  as  HEW,  to  support  HJl.  13366  as 
justifiable  relief  for  growers,  distributors, 
packers,  and  manufacturers  who  suffered 
losses  as  a  result  of  good  faith  reliance 
upon  a  system  of  governmental  regula- 
tion and  supervision  in  the  Interest  of 
public  health. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  favorable  action 
upon  this  bill. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ckllxr)  . 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
members  of  the  committee,  I  still  main- 
tain that  really  and  truly  this  Is  not  an 
adversary  proceeding  as  to  liability  on 
the  part  of  the  GovemiAent  as  in  a  nor- 
mal legal  proceeding.  We  are  as  a  forum 
here,  as  a  court  to  fix  that  habillty.  We 
say  that  if  you  made  or  used  cyclamates, 
you  have  a  right  to  go  to  the  Court  of 
Claims.  You  have  this  right,  because  you 
have  been  damaged.  We  make  that  find- 
ing of  liability  like  a  judge  would  in  a 
court.  There  is  no  adversary  proceed- 
ing where  the  vsdldity  or  legality  of  the 
Government's  acting  in  banning  cycla- 
mates or  could  be  put  in  question.  We 
have  no  adversaries  here  except  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  bill.  In  that  sense 
I  will  say  that  this  is  not  an  adversary 
proceeding,  and  I  still  maintain  in  a 
real  and  genuine  sense  this  is  a  blank 
check  upon  the  U.S.  Treasury.  There 
is  no  sound  basis  for  these  claims, 
simply  because  cyclamates  were  Included 
on  the  initial  GRAS  list. 

There  is  no  endorsement  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  safety  because  an  item  was 
Included  on  the  GRAS  list.  The  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  was  under  a  duty 
to  continue  research  because  the  GRAS 
list  Is  purely  a  temporary  arrangement. 
The  Government  cannot  be  barred  from 


such  research  to  protect  the  public.  And 
at  no  time  did  the  Pure  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  recommend,  endorse  or 
promote  t^he  use  of  cyclamates.  To  say 
that  being  on  the  GRAS  list  Is  promotion 
of  cyclamates,  endorsement  of  cycla- 
mates or  recommendation  of  cyclamates 
is  a  non  sequltur.  The  GRAS  list  argu- 
ment is  a  rather  slender  reed  to  lean  on. 
Commonsense  tells  us  that,  even  had  the 
Pure  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
wished  to  guarantee  safetly,  it  could  not 
in  law  have  done  so. 

Scientific  knowledge  never  stands  still. 
New  evidence  aji^^ears  as  toxlcological 
techniques  and  inquiries  advance. 

To  suggest  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment should  be  bound  on  a  tentative 
finding  like  the  GRAS  list  as  to  so-called 
safety  when  the  public  health  is  in- 
volved is  just  pure  folly. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  you  from  the 
letter  that  the  Members,  or  most  of  the 
Members  received  from  the  distinguished 
gantleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  De- 
LAWEY) ,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  who  was  the  author  of  the  Pood 
Additives  Amendment  Act  of  1958. 
He  said: 

The  Food  Additives  Amendment  eetab- 
llahed  a  system  for  the  pre-testlng  ctf  all 
food  additives.  However,  because  of  the  im- 
posslblUty  of  testing  the  many  hundreds  o* 
additives  then  tn  use.  the  Act  provided  that 
thoee  addltlvee  "used  in  food  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1068",  and  generally  recognised  as 
safe  for  their  Intended  \i»e  woiUd  be  exempt 
from  the  testing  requirements.  In  order  to 
advise  the  Industry  of  the  additives  that 
were  exempt  from  the  testing  requirements, 
the  FDA  developed  and  published  a  Ust  of 
thoee  Items  then  In  use  and  "generally  re- 
garded as  safe".  As  can  be  seen,  this  ORAS 
Ust  wae  really  a  list  of  thoae  Item*  that  had 
not  beva  te««d.  and  all  the  government  was 
saying  by  publishing  the  list  was,  "Tou  are 
not  violating  the  new  law  on  additives  by 
ufilng  theae  Item*  without  going  through 
the  testing  requirements." 

How  in  thunder  you  can  derive  from 
that  kind  of  language  an  approval.  I 
cannot  see. 

You  are  creating  a  very  dangerous 
precedent.  The  Government  for  years 
permitted  DDT  and  many  pesticides.  The 
approval  by  the  Government  over  the 
many  years  might  be  deemed  tacit  ap- 
proval, and  this  bill,  if  it  is  passed,  might 
be  cited  as  a  precedent.  The  Govern- 
ment has,  without  any  hindrance,  with- 
out any  interference  over  many,  many 
years  allowed  pesticides  and  DDT  to  be 
used,  now  it  says  DDT  and  many  pesti- 
cides are  banned.  If  you  allow  this  bill 
then  you  must  allow  damages  for  thoee 
who  bought  pesticides  and  DDT,  and 
now  cannot  use  than. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  GuasraK 

Mr.  GUBSKR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
an  easy  bill  to  be  against  if  It  is  misun- 
derstood and  an  easy  bill  to  be  for  if  it  is 
imderstood. 

It  would  be  easy  to  claim  a  vote  for 
economy.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  vote 
"no"  when  so  few  people  would  benefit. 
But  If  fair  play  and  simple  justice  are 
important  to  you  then  you  should  sup- 
port this  bill. 
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If  you  believe  In  fair  play,  then  I  beg 
you.  please,  please  listen. 

I  argue  for  this  bill,  but  I  can  Mily  vote 
"present"  because  of  a  clearcut  conflict 
of  interest.  I  am  a  very  small  and  rather 
Insignificant  member  of  an  agricultural 
cooperative,  the  California  Canners  and 
Growers  AssoclaUon.  Over  the  years 
$1  825  80  has  been  withheld  from  my 
crop  payments  as  a  capiUl  retain  and 
would  be  revolved  back  to  me  in  the  fu- 
ture If  this  bill  does  not  become  law,  I 
will  personally  lose  $1,217.96  of  money 
which  is  rightly  mine  and  which  other 
pear  growers  who  are  not  members  of  a 
coop  have  already  received.  Last  Friday, 
I  sold  my  small  pear  orchard  and  so 
never  expect  to  see  the  $1,217.96  with  or 
without  this  bill.  But  nevertheless.  I  de- 
clare a  conflict  of  interest  and  will  vote 
"present."  ,,        . 

My  concern  is  for  the  1,200  small,  and 
I  emphasize  small  farmers  who  belong  to 
this  co-op.  The  median  average  capital 
retain  for  each  of  these  farmers  is 
$10,150  and  unless  this  bill  becomes  law 
each  of  them  wiU  lose  $7,105. 

Do  not  let  them  tell  you  this  is  a  bill  for 
big  business.  There  are  thousands  of 
small  farmers  and  small  businessmen  in- 
volved. The  median  average  capital  re- 
tain of  $10,150  for  California  Canners 
and  Growers  1,200  members  represents 
about  10  percent  of  each  grower's  crop 
for  8  years.  This  amounts  to  an  annual 
median  crop  average  of  $12,600.  In  the 
case  of  fruit  farmers  this  is  a  farm  of 
less  than  30  acres.  ^^  ..  ,    w 

I  doubt  seriously  that  Abbott  Labora- 
tories the  principal  manufacturers  of 
cyclamates,  or  the  Coca  Cola  Corp.,  or 
the  Pepsi  Cola  Corp..  will  be  successful 
claimants  if  In  fact  they  make  claims. 
But  there  is  absolutely  no  way  for  the 
small  farmer  and  co-op  member  to  estab- 
lish his  claim  If  you  do  not  pass  this  bill 
and  give  him  his  basic  American  right  of 
going  to  court  to  prove  good  faith  and 
to  have  his  claim  established— a  claim 
which  may  or  may  not  be  paid  depending 
upon  the  will  of  a  future  Congress. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  withdrawal 
of  r.vr-lamates  came  at  the  end  of  the 
fruit  packing  season.  Fruit,  thanks  to 
God,  matures  once  each  year — nature  _s 
assembly  line  cannot  be  turned  on  or  off 
like  the  bottling  lines  of  Pepsi  or  Cola 

Cola. 

The  cyclsunate  withdrawal  came  at 
the  end  of  the  packing  season  when  Cal 
Can's  inventory  was  at  Its  highest  an- 
nual level.  Had  it  come  in  March  the 
co-ops  losses  would  not  have  developed 
because  the  fruit  would  not  have  been 
packed.  .   ^ 

Was  It  bad  business  Judgment  as 
Ralph  Nader  suggests  for  Cal  Can  not 
to  recognlM  the  dangers  In  cyclamates 
and  decide  against  packing  it*  "Diet  De- 
light" brand  of  fruit. 

Parenthetically  speaking,  let  me  say 
that  I  asked  Mr.  Nader  to  come  to  my  of- 
fice on  last  Friday  so  I  could  point  out 
the  glaring  misstatements  of  fact  in  his 
circularized  memorandum  to  House 
Members.  He  promised  to  come  in  or  call 
me.  He  did  neither  even  though  he  was 
on  the  Hill  speaking  to  congressional 
interns. 

At  page  80  of  the  hearings  WlUmott 


Hastings,  General  Coimsel  of  HEW  told 
Congressman  Waldie  that  placing  cycla- 
mates on  the  GRAS  list  was  a  stamp  of 
approval  by  FDA. 

Commissioner  Edwards  of  FDA  states 
clearly  at  page  87  of  the  hearings  that 
FDA  and  only  FDA  has  made  the  de- 
termination for  the  public  at  large  that 
cyclamates  were  generally  regarded  as 

In  1967  an  FDA  "Fact  Sheet"  said: 
There   Is   no  sclentlflc  evidence   available 

now  that  shows  that  artificial  sweeteners  are 

a  hazard  to  the  health  of  man. 


Though  it  is  not  offered  as  possible 
Justification  for  indemnification,  the 
claim  by  Mr.  Nader  and  others  that  this 
bill  will  reward  bad  business  Judgment 
prompts  me  to  refer  to  the  published 
standards  of  identity. 

A  standard  of  Identity  is  clearcut  per- 
mission or  license  to  pack  and  market 
according  to  certain  standards. 

Reference  is  made  to  section  27.14  for 
artificially  sweetened  apricots,  the  full 
text  of  which  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

AannciAU-Y  Sweetsnkd  Canned  Apricots 
(Promulgated  March  19,  1959,  Effective 
June  23,   1969) 
i  27.14  Artificially  sweetened  canned  apri- 
cots;   Identity;    label   statement   of   opOonal 
ingredients. 

la)  ArtlficlaUy  sweetened  canned  apricots 
Is  the  rood  which  conforms  to  the  definition 
and  standard  of  Identity  prescribed  for 
canned  apricots  by  5  27.10.  except  that  In  lieu 
of  a  packing  medium  specified  in  5  27.10  (c), 
the  pacldng  medium  used  Is  water  artificially 
sweetened  with  saccharin,  sodium  saccharin, 
calcium  cyclamate,  sodium  cyclamate,  cyc- 
lamlc  acid,  or  any  combination  of  two  or 
more  of  these.  Such  packing  medium  may 
be  thickened  with  pectin  and  may  contain 
any  mixture  of  any  edible  organic  salt  or 
salts  and  any  edible  organic  acid  or  acids  as 
a  flavor-enhancing  agent.  In  a  quantity  not 
more  than  la  reasonably  required  for  that 
purpose. 

(b^    (1)   The  specified  name  of  the  food 

Is     'artlficlany    sweetened    "    the 

blank  being  filled  In  with  the  name  pre- 
scribed by  5  27.10  for  canned  aprlcota  having 
the  same  optional  ingredient. 

(2)  The  artificially  sweetened  food  is 
subject  to  the  requirements  for  label  state- 
ment of  optional  Ingredients  used,  as  pre- 
scribed for  canned  apricots  by  §  27  10  If 
the  packing  medium  Is  thickened  with  pec- 
tin, the  label  shall  bear  the  statement  "thick- 
ened with  pectin."  When  any  organic  salt 
or  acid  or  any  mixture  of  two  or  more  of 
these  Is  added,  the  label  shall  bear  the 
common  or  usual  name  of  each  such  In- 
gredient. 


Please  note  that  official  permission 
to  pack  with  cyclamates  was  given.  And 
there  is  a  similar  standard  for  nine  other 
fruit  products. 

If  a  canner  Is  required  to  comply  with 
Standards  of  Identity,  then  is  it  not  Im- 
plicit that  he  has  the  right  to  rely  on 
them? 

In  April  1969 — at  the  beginning  of  the 
1969  packing  season— the  National 
Academy  of  Science  established  an  in- 
formal tolerance  for  human  consump- 
tion of  cyclamates.  To  reach  this  toler- 
ance a  human  being  would  have  to  eat 
between  25  and  35  servings  of  cyclamate 
sweetened  fruit  each  and  every  day. 

In   order    to    eat    proportionately    as 


much  as  the  rats  who  triggered  the  cy- 
clamate withdrawal,  a  human  would  be 
required  to  eat  between  1,250  and  l,75o 
servings  of  fruit  each  day. 

Was  it  bad  business  Judgment  to  rely 
on  a  clear  cut  safety  tolerance  estab- 
lished by  such  a  distinguished  group  u 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences? 

Remember  that  the  study  I  haye  re- 
ferred to  was' conducted  with  cyclamates 
and  saccharin.  Since  then  no  study  in- 
volving cyclamates  alone  has  indicated 
that  they  cause  cancer.  Today  there  is  a 
substantial  weight  of  scientific  opinion 
that  cyclamates  are  not  carcinogenic. 

Mr.  Nader  is  mistaken  when  he  says 
that  growers  can  be  indemnified  with 
Department  of  Agriculture  section  32 
funds.  Cyclamate  sweetened  foods  have 
been  declared  as  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption. Obviously  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  not  buy  them  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  poor  and  for  the  scluxd 
lunch  program. 

This  bill  will  not  establish  a  precedent. 
On  September  28,  1971  FDA  clearly 
warned  in  the  Federal  Register  the 
processors  can  no  longer  rely  on  the 
GRAS  list. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  laws  of  emi- 
nent domain  where  private  property  I5 
taken  for  the  public  good  the  public 
pays  the  bill. 

In  our  welfare  program  relief  is  given 
to  individuals  and  are  paid  for  by  all 
taxpayers. 

If  disaster  strikes  individuals,  relief  it 
often  given  at  public  expense. 

I  don't  cite  these  as  being  comparable 
to  the  Instant  case.  But  they  are  in- 
stances where  actions  in  the  public  ta- 
terest  are  paid  for  by  all  the  public,  rxA 
a  small  segment  of  the  public. 

In  this  case  small  growers  through 
their  co-op  assert  that  they  relied  in  good 
faith  on  a  Government  action.  A  sub- 
sequent Government  action  lawfully 
taken  in  the  public  interest  injured 
them.  Should  they  bear  the  full  cost  of 
an  action  in  the  public  good,  or  should 
we  all  pay  for  it?  I  think  the  moral  ob- 
ligation is  clear. 

The  Government's  legal  obligation 
must  be  proven  in  a  court  of  law  with 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  claimant.  All 
we  do  is  give  the  injured  the  basic 
American  right  of  having  access  to  a 
court. 

This  bill  is  fair  and  in  the  spirit  ol 
fairness  I  ask  you  to  support  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  be  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
gentleman  from  California  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  In  his  very 
extraordinarily  clear,  forthright,  and 
concise  remarks.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
legislation.  ^     „  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  to  grant  rehtf 
to  farmers  and  processors  who  suffered 
losses  due  to  the  Government's  bM  « 
the  use  of  cyclamates  is  Indeed  a  leglu- 
mate  authorization,  and  its  indemnity 
process  is  closely  guarded. 
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Cvdamate,  prior  to  October  18,  1M9, 
^^f^ed  on  the  Pood  and  Dnig  Ad- 
!3!,ilto»tion'8  generally  recognized  as 
£2!^S-U5t  of  substances.  This 
22matlon  has  become  to  proceasors  a 
jSS^tal  approval  of  tl^e Jilted  »u^ 
S^Although  this  was  not  intended 
JT^^  in  Agency  poUcy  on  the  working 
S,?taand  out  of  Government  this  was 
STcSe  in  a  letter  to  the  dlstlngutehed 
^^^  of  the  Judiciary  Comn^. 
^!oa.LBi,  HEW  secretary  Elliot 
ojrfiardson  stated: 

indeed  the  list  aR)*"*  to  have  been  reUed 
J^„  an^offlcl»llS«irance  that  lUrted  sub- 
gfgnftM  were  safe  In  fact. 

Testimony  before  tl^e  JudlciMT  Com- 
njttee  further  documents  the  /act  that 
SSsors  and  cooperatives  reUed  on  the 
Hat  "nils  situation  contributes  to  the  uni- 
me  nature  of  the  situation,  in  that,  as  a 
direct  result  of  Federal  action,  farmer 
STproMMO"  were  misled  to  think  the 
Government  tacitly  approved  of  cycla- 
mates American  farmers  continue  to  suf- 
fer from  the  totally  unexpected  bannmg 
of  the  substance.  .x.       *      * 

I  must  emphasize  the  significant  safe- 
guards in  this  bill  to  prevent  abuse.  Those 
suffering  loss  must  prove  their  loss  as  a 
result  of  the  Department's  ban  before  the 
UjS  Court  of  Claims.  Claims  which  are 
approved  for  $100,000  or  more  must  gain 
a  special  congressional  appropriation 
■mis  too,  is  significantly  different  from 
other  indemnity  bills  we  have  cMisidered. 
Action  by  the  Federal  Government  has 
created  this  hardship  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  farmers  in  the  Sixth  District,  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  and  throughout  this 
Nation.  This  Is  a  very  imique  situation 
and  affirmative  action  on  this  bill  is  re- 
quired to  correct  this  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation  which  answers 
a  serious  need  and  does  so  in  a  safe- 
guarded manner.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  passing  this  bill. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 

SIK). 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I.  too.  want  to  Join  In  commending 
the  genUeman  from  California  in  the 
well  for  his  leadership  and  the  maimer 
in  which  he  has  presented  his  case  in 
behalf  of  the  people  of  CaJifomia  and. 
in  particular,  the  small  growers  and 
grower-owned  cooperatives  who  are  go- 
big  to  be  so  adversely  affected.  I  want 
to  verify  the  facts  he  is  presenting  and 
associate  mys^.  fully,  with  everything 
he  has  said  and  will  say  on  the  subject 
of  indemnification  for  people  adversely 
affected  by  the  FDA  cyclamate  ban  order 
made  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  a  member  of  the  committee 
(Mr.  Mahk). 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
I  see  two  or  three  people  out  there  whose 
minds  are  not  made  up.  I  appreciate 
their  presence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regard  with  some 
amusement  the  phrase  "his  day  in 
court  "  We  have  heard  from  the  House's 


No  1  lawyer,  the  genUeman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Onxia)  that  he  thinka  the 
court  of  claims  procedure  will  be  aoi 
exercise  in  assessment  rather  than  the 
determination  of  liability.  We  have  heard 
the  opinion  of  the  genUeman  from  (Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  WiGcnrs).  We  have  also 
heard  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Wauoa) .  The  Members 
will  now  hear  mine.  „„  .o 

How  does  one  rely  upon  the  GRAB 
list  in  bad  faith?  If  Members  will  answer 
that  for  me.  then  I  think  we  can  all 
agree  that  maybe  it  Is  not  Just  an  exer- 
cise in  assessment,  because  if  I  walk 
into  that  court  of  claims  with  a  bill  that 
says  if  I  relied  on  the  GRAS  list  I  am 
paid  my  direct  and  indirect  costs,  I  will 
say,  "Your  Honor,  I  relied  on  the  GRAS 
list  and  certainly  I  relied  on  it  in  good 
faith."  What  kind  of  knowledge  would 
have  to  be  charged  to  me  to  make  me 
not  rely  on  the  GRAS  list  in  good  faith? 
There  is  no  such  thing. 

The  bill  is  an  automatic  payment  upon 
your  appearance  on  your  day  in  court 
and  your  proof  of  damages — and  I  as- 
sume anyone  will  know  how  to  do  that. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentiwnan  yield? 

Mr.  MANN.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
not  true  the  gentleman's  point  is  that  a 
great  number  of  people  knew  there  was 
something  wrong  with  cyclamates  prior 
to  the  time  of  the  fact  that  it  was  taken 
off  the  market  and  there  were  a  great 
many  people  doing  research  in  this  area? 
Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  MANN.  That  happens  to  be  a  fact. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  So  people  were  doing 
research  in  this  area  and  if  they  had 
made  discoveries  ccxiceming  the  carci- 
nogenic properties  of  the  commodity, 
then  certainly  they  would  not  be  in  good 
faith  and  they  could  not  come  in  under 
this  act  and  make  a  claim.  Would  that 
not  be  a  situation  that  would  be  differ- 
entiated from  the  example  the  gentle- 
man recites? 

Mr.  MANN.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
man  from  California  (Mr.  Lxgostt)  .  the 
record  is  clear,  no  one  admits  any  knowl- 
edge of  finding  any  damaging  or  carcino- 
g«iic  QuaUties  until  October  1969.  That 
is  the  fact. 

Therefore,  to  charge  anybody  with 
knowledge  prior  to  that  time  would  be 
an  exercise  in  futility. 

Now  that  raises  an  interesting  ques- 
tiMi  with  reference  to  the  history  of  the 
carcinogenic  nattu^  of  cyclamates.  There 
were  other  problems,  of  course,  with 
mutations  and  other  things,  but  let  us 
get  down  to  the  issue  here. 

Does  all  that  really  matter?  It  all  bears 
on  the  equities,  but  the  GRAS  list  was  a 
creature  of  the  FDA.  The  purpose  of  it 
was  served  when  FDA  said,  "Based  on 
newly  discovered  evidence  you  are  no 
longer  on  the  list."  Then  what  do  we 
have?  Because  they  have  been  taken  off 
of  the  Ust.  they  say.  "You  have  to  pay 
me."  That  is  where  we  are. 

Of  course  the  GRAS  Ust  was  not  orig- 
inally intended  to  insure  perpetual  mar- 
ketability. We  all  agree  with  that.  But 
the  proponents  say  that  by  some  inter- 


mediate course  of  conduct,  because  the 
FDA  attempted  to  police  that  list,  be- 
cause they  noade  an  effort  to  police  it, 
because  they  made  an  effort  to  update  it. 
made  an  effort  to  determine  whether 
that  product  that  had  not  really  be^ 
tested  was  safe,  they  are  now  estopped 
from  being  tt^  to  delist  it,  without  pay- 
ing thoee  who  are  affected  by  that  action. 

I  find  that  lnterettli>g. 

I  do  not  find  the  oommittae  action  in 
adding  the  worde  "good  faith"  very  excit- 
ing since  I  find  in  Secretary  Robert 
Finch's  letter  of  April  1970,  in  referring 
to  the  National  (banners'  bill,  which  is  the 
one  we  end  up  with,  tiioee  same  words. 

A*  we  tiadentand  that  cam  it  tmU  upon 
the  MopoBltlon  that,  inaamuch  »•  food 
proceMon  have  vmiX  cyclMoatM  In  good 
faith  reUance"  on  their  HAS  listing  .  .  . 


So  this  "good  faith"  was  proposed  by 
the  National  Canners  Asaodatlon  in  1970. 
It  really  does  not  introduce  any  new  con- 
gressional test.  Let  us  not  hoodwink  our- 
selvee  Into  thinking  because  we  are  send- 
ing this  case  to  court  that  the  CX>ngreaB 
18  not  assuming  the  full  reaponslbUity  for 
this  appropriation. 

This  means  we  are  deciding  that  the 
equities  here  overcome  the  law.  On  what 
basis  do  we  decide  that  those  equities  are 

there?  .  , 

Wdl,  In  deciding  that  certainly  one 
thing  is  sure.  We  are  depriving  the  future 
marketers  of  food  additives  of  any  incen- 
tive to  market  safe  products. 

What  equities  were  changed  in  Sep- 
tember 1971?  This  Is  really  very  humor- 
ous when  we  examine  the  disclaimer 
DUbUshed  by  FDA  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister on  September  28,  1971.  What  equi- 
ties did  that  change?  How  about  the  man 
ytho  had  his  millions  invested  in  his  pro- 
duction equipment?  After  FDA  said. 
"Well  you  can  no  longer  rely  on  the 
GRAS  list."  what  then?  He  has  relied  on 
the  ORAS  list.  He  is  in  business.  Who  will 

pay  him?  ,,. 

We  can  read  the  disclaimer  on  page  lis 
of  the  testimony,  which  the  gentleman 
from  C^ltfomla,  Mr.  Gubskr,  read.  I*t  us 
read  it  again. 

The  decision  to  use  a  P'^'f^*' J?S^ 
(g«>er*uy  «oo«nl««l  as  lafe) .  food  •ddiaje. 
«  prior  ■aaotloned  aubrt»noe  to  a  food  U  a 
vodun**ry  one.  Proper  economic  planning  for 
the  decision  •  •  •. 

Was  it  ever  intended  that  the  (jovem- 
ment  reUeve  anyone  of  proper  econonUc 
planning  in  the  first  place? 

Proper  economic  planning  for  the  decision 
should  PeoogTilae  ttxat  the  subetance  and 
the  food  containing  the  substance  may  sub- 
sequently become  unmarketable. 

Did  the  Government  ever  guarantee  It 
would  not? 

Because  the  subetanoe  has  become  nevrly 
recognised  as  poelng  a  baard  to  the  public 
health. 

"Newly  recognized  '  is  what  happened 
in  this  case. 

I  conclude  by  again  calling  attention 
to  the  statement  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Secretary  Robert  Pinch.  It 
seems  there  has  been  a  change  of  heart 
In  certain  circles  about  the  bill. 

-me  ImpUcatJone  of  the  blU  are  farreach- 
Ing  and  Ita  enactment  would  inevitably  be 
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persuasive  precedent  for  a  damage  claim 
whenever  the  Oovemment.  for  safety  reaaons, 
were  to  require  that  a  product  previously 
generally  recognized  as  8*fe  or  otherwise 
cleared  for  use  be  withdrawn  or  withheld 
from  the  market. 

(Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York  >  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rzcord.) 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  support  the  enactment  of 
HB.  13368  which  would  provide  com- 
pensation to  those  who  relied  on  good 
faith  on  the  Oovemment's  approval  of 
cyclamates  for  use  in  food.  This  bill 
would  allow  the  growers,  manufacturers, 
packers,  and  distributors  of  foods  con- 
taining cyclamates,  to  seek  Indemnifica- 
tion in  the  court  of  claims  for  losses 
suiTered  when  the  use  of  cyclamates  was 
banned  on  October  18,  1969. 

Some  have  argued  that  compensation 
should  not  be  granted  because  those  who 
used  cyclamates  did  so  at  their  own  risk, 
should  have  known  that  a  ban  was  pos- 
sible, and  prepared  for  It.  It  Is  true  that 
there  were  some  allegations  by  scientists 
prior  to  the  ban  that  cyclamates  were 
unsafe.  These  allegations  were  not  sup- 
ported by  solid  evidence.  The  more 
respected  scientific  opinion  represented 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Science  and 
the  World  Health  Organization  con- 
tinued to  approve  the  existing  use  of 
cyclamates  in  food  up  until  the  time  of 
the  ban. 

The  critical  point,  however,  is  that  in 
the  face  of  this  scientific  controversy,  the 
users  of  cyclamates  looked  to  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  for  guidance. 
The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  np- 
proved  of  the  use  of  cyclamates  in  food 
in  Its  published  regulations,  which  were 
in  effect  up  untU  the  very  day  on  which 
the  ban  on  cyclamates  was  sumounced. 
The  good  faith  reliance  of  the  users  of 
cyclamates  on  these  regulations  and  on 
the  judgment  of  the  Oovemment  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
foods  was  certainly  the  reasonable 
course. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  com- 
pensation of  the  persons  so  relying  when 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  was 
forced  by  operation  of  law  to  ban  further 
use  of  cyclamates  is  only  just  and  equi- 
table. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Qoodlingi. 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  un- 
like Mr.  QuBSKR.  I  have  no  personal  in- 
terest or  conflict  of  Interest  In  this  bill. 
I  am  here  In  the  interest  of  fair  play 
In  my  opinion,  when  a  responsible  per- 
son makes  a  mistake  costing  another 
person  money,  he  should  be  pleased  to 
correct  that  mistake.  I  think  most  of  us 
do.  In  this  case,  in  my  opinion  at  least, 
the  Oovemment  made  a  mistake.  Those 
who  suffer  because  of  this  mistake 
should,  at  least,  have  their  day  In  court. 
Mr.  Chalrmsui,  I  have  heard  the  name 
California  Oarmers  &  Growers  Coop- 
erative Association  used  on  several  oc- 
casions during  the  debate  here  today. 
I  "Happen  to  know  something  about  It 
for  this  reason:  I  have  in  my  district  a 
good  friend,  a  warehouseman,  who  hap- 
pens to  have  114,000  cases  of  this  fruit 


banned  for  sale  at  the  present  time.  It 
belongs  to  this  cooperative  association. 
He  has  had  it  for  about  3  years,  and  It 
has  cost  this  company  about  $60,000 
which  they  have  paid  him  for  ware- 
housing it.  He  tells  me  its  value  Is  some- 
where around  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  It  appears  very  ironic  to 
me — and  I  hope  Members  pay  attention 
to  this — and  he  told  me  this  morning, 
that  just  recently  he  shipped  60,000  cases 
of  this  to  two  of  our  friendly  countries 
overseas.  I  have  their  names,  but  I  do 
not  believe  It  will  serve  any  useful  pur- 
pose to  give  those  names.  I  know  where 
they  are.  If  we  can  ship  It  overseas,  why 
can  we  not  use  it  here  at  home?  It  is 
very  Ironic  to  me.  Apparently  it  does 
not  matter  If  we  harm  people  overseas.  I 
am  one  who  believes  that  the  Uttle 
amount  of  cyclamates  In  this  product 
will  not  harm  anyone,  but  I  say  if  It  is 
harmful  to  people  here,  why  should  we 
allow  it  to  be  shipped  to  our  friends 
across  the  pond? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  this  bill.  I 
realize  It  is  a  spending  bill,  and  I  op- 
pose money  spending  bills,  but  in  this 
particular  case  I  believe  it  Is  a  legitimate 
expenditure  of  funds. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  genUeman 
from  Massachusetts  iMr.  DoNOHtn),  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  H.R  13366  does  not  specifically  pro- 
vide a  means  for  reimbursemoit  to  the 
domestic  growers  of  California  alone.  It 
provides  reimbursement  for  manufac- 
turers, the  manufacturers  of  cyclamates, 
the  packers,  the  distributors,  all  as  a  re- 
sult, as  they  claim,  because  of  the  actions 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
What  are  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration? 
It  is  to  protect  me  and  to  protect  you 
and  to  protect  all  of  us  in  the  matter  of 
the  food  and  In  the  matter  of  the  drugs 
which  we  have  to  consume  In  order  to 
sustain  life  and  health. 

This  is  a  bin  to  reimburse  commercial 
interests,  business  Interests  that  have 
been  going  along  since  1950  using  cycla- 
mates for  profit — and  you  can  be  as- 
sured they  made  enormous  profits — smd 
they  were  making  these  profits  when  the 
Federal  Drug  Admin IstratiMi  came  out 
with  this  ban. 

The  question  Is:  Is  there  any  respon- 
sibility or  any  obligation  on  the  part  of  a 
person  that  uses  additives,  be  they  chem- 
ical or  otherwise,  to  food  and  drugs? 
Well,  I  Eissume  that  everyone  Is  pre- 
siuned  to  know  the  law.  In  1958  this 
Congress  passed  the  Delaney  Act.  To 
those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  Delaney  Act  let  me  read  it  to  you. 

It  provides  that  no  additives  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  safe,  whether  It  is  on  the 
ORAS  list  or  not.  if  It  Is  found  to  In- 
duce cancer  when  Ingested  by  man  or  by 
animal,  or  if  It  Is  found  after  tests  which 
are  appropriate  for  the  evaluation  and 
the  safety  of  the  food  additives  to  in- 
duce cancer  in  man  or  animals. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Dono- 
nvrt)  has  expired. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts   (Mr,  Donohux). 


Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sub- 
mlt  to  the  Members  of  this  House  that 
the  opposition  is  justified  in  opposing 
this  legislation  because  It  would  com. 
pensate  a  specific  group  of  claimant*  for 
business  losses  Incurred  after  our  Oov- 
emment took  valid  and  necessary  actkm 
as  directed  by  law  under  the  Delaney 
Act. 

The  bill  H.R.  13366  would  provide  tbe 
means  for  reimbursing  commercial  In- 
terests for  costs  Incurred  when  products 
containing  cyclamates  could  not  be  mar- 
keted because  the  U.S.  Oovemment 
banned  the  use  of  cyclamates,  a  food  ad- 
ditive, because  of  the  danger  they  poaed 
to  the  health  of  our  citizens.  I  oppose 
this  legislation  because  It  would  com- 
pensate a  specific  group  of  claimants  for 
business  losses  incurred  after  the  Gov- 
ernment took  valid  and  necessary  actkn 
as  directed  by  law.  The  law  required  the 
Government  under  the  Delaney  Act  to 
act  to  protect  the  citizens  of  this  country 
after  cyclamates  were  proven  to  cause 
cancer  in  animals  in  laboratory  tests. 

While  the  bill  is  drafted  In  the  form 
of  a  Jurisdictional  bill,  its  obvious  pur- 
pose is  to  utilize  the  Court  of  Claims  u 
the  means  to  fix  the  amoimt  of  costs  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  attributable  to  prod- 
ucts of  claimants  affected  by  the  ban. 
It  must  be  emphasized  that  there  will 
be  no  occasion  In  those  proceedings  to 
test  the  validity  of  the  Government's 
action.  The  validity  of  that  action  is  to 
fact  conceded.  The  court  would  merely 
be  called  upon  to  compute  the  amount 
tmder  the  somewhat  vague  standards 
of  the  bill  and  then  to  enter  judgment. 
The  history  of  this  matter  discloses 
that  many  years  before  the  ban  questions 
were  raised  concerning  the  lise  of  cycla- 
mates and  their  safety  for  use  In  food. 
Almost  throughout  the  history  of  their 
use,  scientific  reports  Indicated  that 
cyclamates  should  be  restricted  to  special 
diets. 

Later,  it  wsis  recommended  that  the 
Indications  of  potaatial  harm  were  such 
that  the  amounts  of  cyclamates  con- 
sumed by  children  and  others  should  be 
strictly  limited.  Disturbing  indications  as 
to  serious  effects  on  the  human  body 
were  made  well  In  advance  of  the  19«9 
ban  on  their  use  by  the  Government.  In 
the  face  of  aU  this,  the  widespread  vx 
of  cyclamates  by  food  processors  In  the 
period  prior  to  1969  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  situatlco  in  which  commercial  Inter- 
ests toe*  an  unwise  business  ride  pri- 
marily prompted  by  prospects  of  profit. 
I  do  not  feel  that  this  history  estabUshes 
the  equitable  basis  for  the  Government 
to  assume  the  responsibility  to  pay  the 
many  millions  of  dollars  of  ccmipensatioo 
which  would  be  authcalzed  by  this  bill. 

I  say  that  this  is  not  a  matter  of  equity 
because  I  say  that  by  permitting  them  to 
go  Into  court  under  the  circumstances 
provided  in  this  bUl  they  are  Rotag  ^ 
merely  on  a  question  of  damages,  and 
the  Government  should  not  be  required 
to  pay  damages  imless  it  has  committed 
a  wrong,  and  I  submit  that  our  Govern- 
ment did  not  commit  any  wrong  when 
it  saw  fit  to  place  a  ban  on  something 
that  was  most  Injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  general  public. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
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oune  to  the  genUeman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

''ift  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
yh.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  this 

larlslation. 

Mr  Chairnaan,  in  expressing  my  sup- 
Dort  for  this  legislation.  H.R.  133M.  I 
want  also  to  question  the  wisdom  of  that 
•ovemmental  action  which  required  the 
destruction  of  large  quantiUes  of  prod- 
ucts containing  cyclamates— resulting  in 
the  losses  which  are  sought  to  be  re- 
claimed under  this  legislation. 

Mr  Chairman,  charges  which  have 
been  made  against  this  bUl  include  claims 
that  cyclamates  in  food  products  ren- 
dered those  products  contaminated  and 
dangerous.  My  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  a  charge  by  the  Consumer  Federation 
of  America  that  products  contoining  cy- 
clamates are  ■contaminated"—  and  that 
cyclamates  is  cancer  causing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  except  for  the  research 
conducted  by  Abbott  Laboratories  It- 
self—which revealed  no  danger  to  hu- 
mans whatever,  there  would  be  no  basis 
for  the  FDA  to  order  cyclamates  with- 
drawn from  the  GRAS  list.  The  experi- 
ments which  resulted  In  developing  a 
carcinogenic  condition  In  the  bladders  of 
rats  when  injected  with  large  amounts 
of  cyclamate  did  not.  in  fsw;t,  establish 
proof  that  cyclamates  constitute  a  con- 
taminant in  food,  or  are  dangerous  to 
humans.  The  fact  that  cyclamates  were 
employed  for  a  period  of  at  least  20 
years  without  any  evidence  of  injury  to 
humans  Is  convincing  proof  that  a  con- 
tamination charge  Is  without  founda- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  charges  revealed  by 
the  so-called  National  Health  Foundation 
are  even  farther  afield.  It  is  claimed  in 
a  letter  from  that  organization  dated 
April  24.  1972  that  "birth  defects  were 
caused  by  cyclamates."  There  is,  of 
course,  absolutely  no  evidence  that  any 
human  birth  defects  of  any  kind  or  at 
any  time  were  related  in  any  way  to 
human  consumption  of  cyclamates. 

A  communication  from  Ralph  Nader 
dated  March  22,  1972,  is  replete  ulth 
inaccuracies.  For  instance,  on  page  6  of 
his  letter,  he  charges  that  "producers  of 
cyclamate  products  escape  paying 
charges  for  the  harm  inflicted  on  con- 
sumers." 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ralph  Nader  should 
know  if  he  has  made  even  a  cursory  ex- 
amination of  the  record  that  there  is 
aheolutely  no  evidence  that  any  con- 
sumers were  ever  damaged  by  consump- 
tion of  cyclamates.  Quite  the  contrary, 
it  is  established  that  literally  millions  of 
Americans  were  able  to  carry  out  weight 
centred  programs  by  consimaing  prod- 
ucts containing  cyclamates  Instead  of  be- 
ing damaged  by  overweight  smd  suffer- 
ing all  of  the  consequences  which  result 
when  sugar  is  employed  as  a  sweetener 
Instead  of  the  calorie- free  cyclamates 
which  Abbott  Laboratories  develc^jed  and 
produced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  takes  very  little 
thought  to  recognize  that  excessive 
•inounts  of  sugar  can  produce  extremely 
critical  health  problems.  Yet  we  are  not 
cottdeoming  sugar  as  a  contaminant,  and 
we  do  not  propose  to  subject  it  to  the 
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same  requirements  as  cyclamates.  Yet 
if  we  regard  use  of  cyclamates  f  alrty— on 
the  basis  of  the  scientific  evidence  which 
has  been  produced — we  wlH  conclude  that 
cyclamates  have  never  been  known  to 
cause  any  serious  harm  to  a  single  hu- 
man being,  and  the  industry  which  devel- 
oped and  produced  it  shotild  not  today 
be  criticized  unfairly  or  inaccurately. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  state  In  its  be- 
half that  the  scientific  research  which 
resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  cyclamates 
irom  the  GRAS  list  was  ctwiducted  by 
Abbott  Laboratories  itscif .  I  am  not  here 
complaining  about  the  action  which  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  has  taken 
but  I  do  defend  AbJbott  and  its  customers, 
and  the  various  producers  of  food  and 
drink  products  who  used  cyclamates  im- 
tll  prevented  by  the  PDA.  I  support  the 
case  of  those  Innocent  victims  of  govern- 
mental action  which  this  legislation 
seeks  to  remedy  In  order  that  they  may 
be  permitted  to  present  their  claims  to 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims.  I  rather  doubt 
that  Abbott  Laboratories  itaetf  will  ever 
present  such  a  claim.  However,  In  equity 
and  in  justice,  it  should  not  be  deprtved 
of  this  right  any  more  than  any  other 
company,  large  or  small,  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  benefits  of  this  legislation. 
In  the  final  analysis,  I  believe  for  the 
most  part  it  wiU  be  the  small  producer 
who  will  be  protected  by  the  action  which 
I  hope  tlie  committee  will  take  today  In 
the  passage  of  KR.  1336«. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Yort.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
fran  Ohio  (Mr.  Mh-lkr)  . 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  note  on  page  7  of  the 
report  it  says  that: 

At  the  hearings  conducted  on  the  legis- 
lation the  potential  cost  was  estimated  at 
between  one  hundred  million  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  million  dollars. 

My  question  is  to  someone  on  the  com- 
mittee because  in  the  bill  it  states  that 
"the  claim  is  for  losses  sustained  by 
growers,  manufacturers,  packers,  or  dis- 
tributors." 

Now  surely  we  would  have  a  list  of 
how  much  would  be  claimed  by  each 
group  and  what  they  could  collect  be- 
cause of  damages  to  their  organization. 
Does  anyone  have  the  particular  in- 
formation? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

This  breakdown  simply  goes  to  various 
segments,  three  segments,  basically  that 
would  be  affected  by  this. 

The  canners.  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce — let  me  say  that 
these  flgiires  are  basicsiHy  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  not  as  some 
have  charged  from  some  of  the  direct 
participants — and  these  figures  would  In- 
dicate the  maximxma  In  cormection  with 
the  canners  would  be  $35  million. 

Now  they  Indicate  they  do  not  think 
it  will  run  more  than  $33  million,  but  at 
the  outside  the  celling  would  be  $35 
million. 

Tbe  soft  drink  manufacturers  again  In 


connection  with  this  estimate,  as  you 
understand,  assxmiing  claims  are  fUed. 
could  run  between  $30  million  and  $36 
minion. 

T^e  third  part  whwe  an  estimate  was 
encouraged  has  to  do  with  the  dietary 
food  people.  This  Is  a  more  difficult  area 
in  which  to  estimate,  but  the  best  esti- 
mates of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
is  that  this  figure  would  run  as  a  celling 
from  $40  million  to  $45  mlUion. 

You  see,  that  brings  you  up  to  approx- 
imately $120  million  that  we  considered 
as  the  absolute  celling. 

I  would  conclude  by  again  thanking 
my  colleague  for  yielding  and  state  that 
based  on  the  best  esthnates  actually  that 
we  have  on  behalf  of  the  Industries  af- 
fected themselves,  I  do  not  believe  It  will 
ever  approach  $100  million  at  this  late 
date. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  the  hearings,  on  page 
41  we  were  told  that  the  Department  of 
Conunerce  has  no  estimate  of  what  the 
losses  will  be. 

Beyond  that  there  Is  no  one  who  can 
tell  us  the  number  of  clahnants  ^ho 
will  dalm  damages  In  the  Court  of 
Claims.  We  do  not  know  the  number  of 
claimants  whatsoever. 

It  Is  like  a  blind  man  looking  for  a 
black  cat  In  a  dark  room. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  On  reading  further  on 
page  41,  it  says: 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  you  will  note  In  our 
statement  we  say  that  la  from  industry 
sources.  It  Is  not  an  Independent  figure  of 
oxira.  We  ha-?e  asked  the  bottlers,  the  can- 
QM«,  the  people  wbo  produced  the  cycla- 
mates, to  give  us  an  estlmaite  of  wh«.t  their 
logses  actually  are.  I  would  not  put  that 
ag\ire  forth  as  one  which  the  Department 
has  arrived  at  by  any  analysis. 

These  are  estimates  by  people  who  In- 
curred losses. 

I  might  add  further.  If  the  awards  are 
made,  they  will  be  subject  to  taxes  and 
in  the  case  of  a  corporation — a  48-per- 
cent tax. 

So  we  should  consider  the  net  Impact 
on  the  Treasury,  which  will  be  consider- 
ably leas  than  $120  mlHion. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentl«nan  from  CaU- 
fomla  <Mr.  Jo«nson) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CWlfomla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  October  18,  1969,  the  then 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Robert  Pinch,  aimounced  a  ban  on 
the  use  of  cyclamates  as  an  artifldal 
sweetener.  This  action,  though  accom- 
panied by  assurances  that  there  was  no 
evidence  of  danger  to  humans,  has  had 
an  estimated  cost  to  canners  In  this  Na- 
tion of  approximately  $100  to  $120  mil- 
lion. The  necessity  for  this  cyclamate  In- 
demnity legislation  was  brought  clearly 
to  my  attention  by  the  spedflc  inequity 
which  occurred  with  respect  to  fruit  can- 
ners and  growers  within  my  district  and 
throughout  California.  Tlie  canners  of 
fruit  stand  to  lose  $33  million  If  leglsla- 
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Uon  Is  not  passed  to  rectify  their  loss. 
This  loss  has  been  felt  dramatically  by 
not  only  the  canner  but  also  by  the  grow- 
ers of  fruit.  This  bill,  of  which  I  am  co- 
sponsor,  would  provide  a  fair  and  equi- 
table means  of  helping  to  relieve  the 
burden  of  this  loss. 

The  loss,  after  all.  was  Incurred  as  a 
consequence  of  the  action  of  Oovem- 
ment.  The  food  producers  and  canners 
affected  operated  entirely  in  good  faith 
and  within  the  law  In  relying  on  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration's  generally  re- 
garded as  safe— ORAS— list.  The  losses 
were  taken  through  the  market,  but  were 
caused  by  Federal  intervention  rather 
thap  the  natural  forces  of  the  market. 
The  Federal  Oovemment  has  a  moral  ob- 
ligation to  reimburse  losses  which  result 
from  official  Government  actions. 

It  has  been  contended  that  this  reim- 
bursement would  set  precedent  which 
would.  In  turn,  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  or 
a  reprieve  from  bad  management  and 
health  practices  on  the  part  of  the  food 
and  drug  industry.  I  cannot  concur  with 
this  position. 

There  are  several  existent  precedents 
for  taking  such  action.  In  1959,  the  Ag- 
riculture Department  paid  $10  million  to 
compensate  cranberry  growers  when  they 
took  losses  as  the  result  of  an  announce- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  destroy- 
ing public  confidence  in  cranberries. 
Shortly  after  that,  compensation  was 
similarly  made  in  a  case  involving  the  use 
of  stilbestrol  on  certain  poultry  products. 
In  1964,  dairy  farmers  were  compensated 
for  dairy  products  removed  from  the 
market  because  of  residues  from  chem- 
icals which  were  registered  and  approved 
for  use  by  a  Federal  agency.  The  prece- 
dent is  clear — the  enactment  of  HJl. 
13366  would  only  extend  to  those  food 
growers  and  canners  hurt  by  the  cycla- 
mate  ban  the  same  kind  of  indemnity 
the  Federal  Government  has  previously 
given  to  others  in  .similar  cases. 

In  addition,  all  executive  departments 
involved  support  this  legislation.  The 
Agriculture  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  have  all  ex- 
pressed their  approval  in  letters  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Further- 
more, on  the  basis  of  all  the  facts,  the 
bill  was  approved  in  subcommittee  and 
by  better  than  a  two  to  one  margin  in 
full  committee.  The  wide  support  this 
legislation  has  attests  to  its  fairness  and 
merit. 

This  legislation  is  not  a  give-away  bill 
R^mJbursement  for  lost  c»^flts  are  spe- 
cifically barred  and  aU  claims  must  be 
Justified.  Ample  safeguards  have  been 
provided  to  the  legislation  against  im- 
reasonable  claims.  Any  judgment  in  ex- 
cess of  $100,000  must  be  submitted  to 
Congress  for  Its  approval  through  the 
appropriations  process.  Any  claims  of 
less  than  $100,000  will  come  imder  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 
Indemnification  will  be  dependent  on  a 
flndliig  by  the  Court  of  Claims  that 
claimants  relied  In  good  faith  on  the 
Federal  Government's  listing  of  cycla- 


mates  as  a    generally  recognized  as  safe" 
substance. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  its  Intensive 
examination  of  and  eventual  affirmation 
of  HJl.  13366.  The  action  of  the  com- 
mittee in  relation  to  this  bill  has  con- 
tributed to  my  high  esteem  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  as  a  whole  and 
for  its  members  as  indivldua:  legislators. 
In  the  name  of  equity  I  respectfully 
urge  your  support. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts Mr.  DaiNAN) 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  op- 
posed to  H.R.  13366,  the  cyclamates  ban 
compensation  bill  now  before  us.  I  think 
a  better  title  for  this  measure  would  be 
the  "cyclamates  bailout"  bill,  to  borrow 
from  another  Government  giveaway  to 
big  business  of  recent  memory.  Here, 
however,  unlike  the  Lockheed  situation, 
no  arguments  of  national  security  can  be 
advanced,  nor  can  it  be  argued  that  the 
Government  was  at  fault. 

When  a  bill  comes  before  us  which,  by 
the  admission  of  its  proponents,  would 
cost  the  Federal  Government  substan- 
tially more  than  $100  million  in  cash  pay- 
ments to  profltmaking  corporations,  for 
which  the  Government  and  the  people 
would  receive  nothing  in  return,  I  think 
we  have  a  special  duty  to  exsunine  it 
carefully. 

The  theory  of  this  bill  is  that,  first, 
there  were  some  manufacturers,  packers, 
and  distributors  who  relied  on  a  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  list  which  at 
one  time  Included  cyclamates  among  the 
substances  considered  to  be  food;  second, 
they  were  entitled  to  rely  on  this  list; 
third,  when  the  FDA  banned  cyclamates 
as  dangerous  to  human  health  those 
corporations  were  taken  by  surprise;  and, 
fourth,  the  Government  has  a  duty 
which,  although  not  embodied  in  any  ex- 
isting law,  requires  it  to  Indemnify  all 
businesses  which  sxoJIered  losses  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  commerce  in  this  dangerous 
substance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  evidence  before  our 
Judiciary  Committee  simply  does  not 
justify  any  of  these  conclusions.  The  evi- 
dence disproves  all  four  conclusions.  That 
evidence  is.  of  course,  contained  in  the 
hearings  and  report  which  are  available 
to  every  Member  I  urge  you  to  review 
those  documents  carefully  before  voting 
on  this  giveaway  An  impartial  study  of 
the  evidence  will  lead  you.  as  it  has  led 
me.  to  conclude  that  there  ts  no  factual 
basis  or  legal  basis  for  such  an  extraor- 
dinary dole  of  taxpayers'  money  to 
these  claimants,  a  dole  which  may  cost 
more  than  $300  million,  which  will  cost 
at  least  $100  million  by  the  most  con- 
servative estimate,  and  which  will  be  of 
no  benefit  to  the  citizens  of  this  country. 
There  Is  an  issue  presented  by  this  bill 
which  is  much  larger  than  $300  million 
or  the  profit  statements  of  soft-drink 
manufacturers,  however.  That  issue  Is 
whether  the  Government  should  be  ex- 
pected to  indemnify  corporations  which 
have  engaged  in  commerce  in  products 
which  Government  agencies  conclude 
pose  a  danger  to  public  health  or  safety. 
Have  we  suddenly  reversed  the  entire 


basis  of  conmiercial  Judgment  and  buit- 
ness  risk  upon  which  our  free  enterprise 
system  Is  predicated?  Have  we  deter- 
mined that  the  Government  is  an  Insur- 
ance company  holding  a  policy  on  mla- 
judgment  by  businessmen?  Have  we  con- 
sidered the  likely  consequences  if  busi- 
nessmen can  rely  on  the  Government  to 
reimburse  them  for  Investments  in  prod- 
ucts which  cause  Injury  and  disease? 

Such  a  policy  would  be  against  the 
public  interest  by  any  measurement  of 
that  interest. 

Cyclamate  merchants  knew  for  yean 
that  this  substance  had  safety  risks.  If 
we  vote  to  reimburse  them  for  ignoring 
their  independent  foreknowledge  we  win 
be  inviting  businesses  to  ignore  their  own 
better  Judgment,  make  as  much  mtmey 
as  they  can  selling  dangerous  products, 
and  finally  seek  indemnification  from 
the  Oovemment  when  the  evidence  of 
danger  becomes  so  overwhelming  that 
the  Government  takes  the  drastic  step 
of  flatly  forbidding  commerce  in  the 
dangerous  substance. 

Even  if  these  claimants  had  not  known 
cyclamates  are  dangerous,  it  would  be 
wTtmg  to  Indemnify  them.  Our  policy 
should  be  to  encourage  businesses  to 
conduct  research  Into  the  safety  of  the 
products  they  sell,  not  to  discourage 
th«n. 

Ralph  Nader  has  said: 

The  government  must  rely  on  buainea»- 
mea  for  their  part  In  assuring  the  safety  of 
their  products.  The  food  Industry  Is  a  I12S 
blllloa-a-year  Indiutry.  The  FDA  has  only 
$43  million  this  yetu'  to  police  food  haEanto. 
1/3000  the  scope  of  the  Industry. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  put  this  mas- 
sive Indemnification  program  into  effect 
the  inevitable  corollary  will  be  a  mas- 
sive increase  in  the  size  and  budgets  of 
regulatory  agencies.  Without  traditional 
self -regulation  and  self-restraint  on  the 
part  of  businesses,  we  will  need  a  vastly 
increased  Pederad  bureaucracy  to  take 
up  the  slack. 

We  must  also  ask  ourselves  how  free 
and  forthcoming  wUl  be  the  conscien- 
tious scientists  and  administrators  of  our 
regulatory  e^encies  if  they  know  that 
their  decisions  to  protect  public  health 
will  cost  ihe  Government  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars? 

There  Is  no  merit  whatsoever  In  the 
argument  that  this  bill  would  merely 
bring  those  who  believe  themsdves  in- 
jured before  the  court  of  claims  for  ad- 
judication. As  we  pointed  out  in  the  dis- 
senting statement  in  the  report  on  this 
bill: 

It  caa  clearly  be  seen  that  the  only  real 
(unction  of  the  Court  of  Claims  will  be  to 
damages. 
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The  right  to  collect  those  damages 
being  conclusively  established  by  this 
blU. 

If  we  pass  this  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
the  proponents  will  support  an  increased 
budget  for  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House,  because  we  are  going  to  need  a  lot 
of  assistance  in  controlling  the  long  line 
of  claimants  from  every  industry  and 
every  walk  of  life  which  will  form  at  the 
door  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcow 
Ralph  Nader's  well-reasoned  letter  of 
opposition  to  this  bill: 


March  23.  1973. 

^•'^T.-^o.o.irrATivK   Ckuxm-    Last   w«elt. 

?^„^^n^m^  TWO  of  the  House  of 

"^•"f^tit^es  C^mlttee  on  the  Judiciary 

•Tifhrn  HrSMruTserlous  luJusUoe 
.„^,  ^ou's  consumers  and  a  serious 
*°  .  .^^bllc  health  policy.  Its  enactment 
^^  r  cS^  P-'^'^fli^'^r'r^S? 

^^«  '"::^ertreS^  ^e^uoeir-. 

^„^  nn  anvlronmental  hazards. 

'"^♦^TwiT  13366  asking  that  the  Com- 
*^S-^o?  the  JudlcTs^MUy  explore  lU 
mlttee  on  '^".*'"  ,  '  „♦  action  which 
nunlflcatlons.  a  course  °^,.J~^'~^^^..^gi„ 
Ihnuid  oerstiade  the  Committee  to  decisively 
S  thlTlU-concelved  legislation. 
"^Ke   5S    authorizes    the    U.3.    Court    of 

^  f  jr '^nSe«°T.-*^*-5.Krni 
r^'r^go<rS  nuance  on  the 
^.^Qf  cvolamat«8  by  virtue  of  "Ite  in- 
Sh  and  coXuance  on  the  ll«t  of  sub- 
S«  Siat  are  generally  recoR^l^f  " 
r^  •■  It  has  been  supported  by  the 
Sfuonal  canners  Association,  which  wrote 
Km  S  soft  Drlnlc  Industry,  the  Glass 
SiSlner  Manufacturers  Instltutee,  Abbott 

Uboratorles,  and  others. 

^^hTcvclamaw  Industry  JustlflM  Its  pleas 

fomdSS  of  losses  by  raising  the  spectw 

S  sSlden.  arbitrary  Ko^''-^*^**^!^!^  °t^ 
^i  c^lamates.  Ther«  Is  '^^  «^«^  »P^„*^ 
^^^^  most  cases  of  government  Miety 
n!!Siatt^  signals  of  a  cyclamate  hazard 
^ilr^erffval^eJa-rJ 

^r^^usf-^'^r^- "put  on  warning  In 
,9?  when  FDA  scientists  Published  a  study 
irartlflclal  sweeteners  which  report^  un- 
BiDlalned    tumors    In    their    cyclamate-test 
?S  in  1955,  the  Pood  and  Nutrition  Board 
S  the  NAS/l^C,  in  a  public  report,  warn^ 
aat  cyclamate  use  should  not  be  e'^^f jj," 
Sioe  Its  long-term  safety  was  unknown  and 
.tnce  It  exhibited  Impressive  physiologic  ac- 
mny.  In^62,  the  IW  and  Nutrition  Board 
rrtJated    Its    warning:     "The    Prt;^i;^y    °^ 
public  welfare  over  all  other  conslderatons 
nrecludes  ...  the     uncontroUed     distribu- 
tion of  food  stuffs  containing  cjcl«^*^-^ .  „ 
These  warnings  were  repeated  by  the  NAH 
board  m  1968.  In   1966,  Japanese   scientists 
reported    that    cyclamates     could.     PM"»»g 
through  the  body,  create  a  different  chemical 
caUed   cyclohexylamlne    (CHA)    a    ^^^''f'^ 
so  dangerous   that   the   PDA  had.   In    1968, 
established  a  tolerance  level  of  10  parts  per 
mUllon  of   CHA   In   certain   food-processing 
procedures.  A  scientist  at  the  University  or 
Pittsburgh  reported  that  In  persons  whose 
aystems  converted  cyclamates  Into  CHA,  CHA 
was  Introduced  In  amounts  of  from  20-6O0 
ppm  or  more.  A  packet  of  artificially  sweet- 
ened Kool-Ald  converts  to  3.200  ppm  of  CHA 
in  a  Blgnlflcant  portion  of  the  popiUatlon. 

In  1967,  the  World  Health  Organization 
recommended  a  restriction  of  cyclamate  In- 
take In  March  1968.  an  PDA  scientist  re- 
ported a  arm  relationship  between  cyclamate 
injected  Into  chicken  eggs  and  deformities  of 
embryos  Uken  from  the  eggs.  She  found  that 
cyclamate  Is  a  "specific  teratogen,  having  the 
ability  to  produce  phocomella  and  similar 
defects  In  the   [chicken)  embryos". 

In  the  same  year,  1988,  the  year  before  the 
ban.  a  respected  PDA  cell  biologist  received 
wWe  publicity  when  he  reported  his  finding 
that  small  amounts  of  cyclohexylamlne  pro- 
duce chromosome  breakage.  Other  danger 
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slgnaU  available  to  the  food  producers  be 
fore  the  ban  Included  theae: 

1    A  study  showed  that  regular  um  of  oy 
cumates  might  disrupt  effect,  of  wtloojjgu- 
lanta  In  humans,  perhaps  through  mwbltlng 
VltMnln  K  effectlveneea,  an  effect  that  would 
cause  bleeding  problem*. 

a.  cyclamatee  affect  the  intoatlnal  tract, 
causing  softening  of  the  stool. 

3.  Cyclamate  use  oauaee  a  change  to  th« 
wav  the  body  absorb*  certain  drug*  by,  f«r 
exSnple.  aff«:tlng  the  way  Bubrtanc-  bind 
themselves  to  plasma,  probably  altering  drug 
effectiveness. 

4  Cyclamate  abKwptlon  into  the  l>ody  *» 
inortHwed  by  consumption  of  <»ff«^-  f*"' 
citric  acid:  cyclamates  are  distributed 
through  breast  milk  and  the  Pla«««^-    . 

In  addition.  It  was  discovered  that  a  slg- 
nlfloant  proportion  of  food  grade  cyclamat^ 
contiUned  CHA,  so  that  even  those  peop^ 
who  do  not  convert  cyclamate  to  CHA  are 
likely  to  be  expoeed  to  It. 

In  1868,  the  NAB  committee  Issued  another 
report,  again  warning  that  the  long-term 
sJety  of  cyclamate  w«  unknown  w«lj^"- 
tlanlng  agiUn*;  the  unreetrlcted  use  of  cy«da. 

^^lTaptU.  1969.  the  PDA  *nno"^«^ 
that  no  adult  should  consume  more  than  3^B 
erams  and  no  chUd  more  than  1.3  grams 
lyclamate  dally.  In  the  fall  of  1969  a  new 
study  showed  conclusively  what  earlier  stu- 
dies had  suggested-that  cyclamate  cau«^ 
bladder  cancer  in  rats.  In  October,  1969,  PDA 
banned  all  cyclamates  In  food,  a  ban  which 
was  partially  rescinded  and  then  reinstated 
In  September,  1970. 

Virtually  all  of  the  industry's  testimony  to 
the  Judiciary  subcommittee  emphasized  the 
element  of  surprise  at  the  cyclamate  ban 
This  was  the  basis  of  their  argument  that 
the  ban  was  arbitrary,  and  that  they  should 
be  paid  because  the  government  was  at 
fault,  in  view  of  the  scientific  hazard  sig- 
nals apparent  for  ovetr  16  years  before  the 
ban.  these  arguments  for  Indemnity  caii 
only  be  called  fatuous.  Purther.  food  prod- 
ucts containing  cyclamate  during  all  thow 
years  were  required  to  bear  the  label, 
"should  be  used  only  by  persons  who  must  re- 
strict  their  Intake  of  ordinary  sweets^  How 
could  the  producers  of  such  products  NOT 
know  that  safety  doubts  had  arisen? 

Moreover,  most  of  the  manufacturers  were 
prepared  for  the  ban.  Pep.l-Cola  had  readied 
a   new  diet  drink  without  cyclamates  one 
yew  before  the  ban.  Coca-Cola  t«ld  the  New 
York  Times  that  It  was  equally  well  prepared. 
■Taking  out  insurance"  was  the  ^yCoca- 
Cola  President  Charles  Adams  described  the 
rwullneas  of  Coke's  new  diet  product  when 
the  ban  was  announced.  "We've  been  work- 
ing with   [alternative!    artificial  sweetenen 
stoce  the  early  sixties."  These  companies  had 
diet  drinks  without  cyclamates  on  gro<»ry 
shelves  inside  of  a  week,  as  did  Cott  and  No- 
Cal  One  cyclamate  grocery  producer,  the  Al- 
^^ulver  company,  stated:  "We  made  a 
prudent  decision  months  ago  to  develop  a  re- 
formulation of  our  product  without  cy^- 
mate  content.  This  we  have  done  an^ije  wUl 
begin  distribution  of  the  reformuUted  prod- 
uct before  the  government  deadline^ 

Now  the  cyclamate  Industry  Is  hustUng  In- 
denmmes  on  the  basis  of  the  suddenness 
of  the  ban.  waving  a  banner  of  arbitrary  gov- 
ernmental action  in  spite  of  ttoe  long  7*»^J^ 
warning.  Tests  since  the  ban  have  ft^her 
amplified  the  evidence  of  danger  available  In 

1969 

The  Industry  also  claims  the  government 
owes  it  money  because  ^yclanxatee  were  in 
the  Generally  Recognized  as  Safe  Llst^  ORAS 
status  for  a  food  additive  Is  not.  and  never 
haa  been,  a  guarantee  by  PDA  of  perpetual 
marketability  of  a  product,  much  leea  a  free 
insurance  policy.  The  PDA  has  never  rep- 
resented  It  as  such.  It  Is  a  technical  categor 
of  substances  exempted  by  the  1968  food 
additives  amendment  to  the  Pood,  Drug,  and 
cosmetic  Act  of  1938  from  the  necesetty  at 


filing  food  additive  pettUons  before  market- 
ing.   It  <WBi*ltwtee   no   atamp   at  •PP«>'« 
wtxataoever.  The  government  haa  ^^'''^LJf' 
Rourased   aay  manutacturer   to   uee   C^lab 
subetanoee  or  manftusture  foodatufla  urtng 
(mAamatee.  By  exempting  a  subrtanoe  firom 
ming  food   additive   petltlona,   the   govern- 
mant  doee  not  artlolt  the  markettng  trf  any 
subotMioe  on  tt»  OBA8  Urt.  Thrt  the  fbod  in- 
dustry  has  \at^  C3BAfl  status  as  a  sales  glm- 
mlok  in  marlwttng  their  additive  produoU 
must  not  obKiure  ite  legal  meaning  o*  the 
lack  of  negUgenoe  or  ml«repre«mtatlon  on 
the  part  of  PDA.  An  PDA  determination  that 
a  subetanoe  need  not  file  a  food  additive  pe- 
tition is  not  government  endoreement  of  a 
oroduct.  It  18  a  determination  that  at  that 
^int  in  time,  evidence  of  po«lble  hazard 
doee  not  exUt.  The  principle  at  stake  here  la 
sxtranely  brtmd.  If  the  govermnent  put^- 
self  in  the  poeltton  of  guaranteeing  a  prod- 
uct  in  lt»  routine   product  eafety  eurveU- 
iMioe,  tiie  industry  Is  completely  abwUved  of 
responsibility  for  It*  products.  Some  AtfjM 
of  self-restraint  by  Industry  Is  eesentlal   to 
the    public    health.    Th    government    must 
rely  on  bUBlneamnen  for  their  part  In  assur- 
ing the  safety  of  their  products.  The  ^ood  in- 
dustry is  a  %IM  blUlon-a-year  industry.  The 
PDA  has  only  pta  million  this  year  to  police 
food  hazards,  1/3000  the  scope  of  the  indus- 
try  Ther*  is,  given  the  limited  scope  of  any 
Federal   agency,   no   way   to  completely   as- 
sure the  public  health  unleas  t^e  Private  sec- 
tor assumes  a  prudent  responslbUlty  Itaelf. 

Indemnlttee  deprive  manufacturers  of  all 
moentlvee    to    market    only    safe    products. 
Under  ordinary  market  oondltlons,  a  manu- 
facturer is  oompelled  to  keep  up  to  date  on 
all  the  latesrt  literature  on  the  st^Ject  or 
safety,  ffiiould  doubt*  arise,  he  ha.  financial 
reason  to  Improve  his  product  to  era*e  aaf  erty 
doubts,  or  to  find  alternative  produrte    lest 
he  be  burdened  with  unsalable  goods  if  tne 
product  is  restricted.  The  availatoUlty  of  In- 
demnities deetroys  self-control  by  members 
of  the  indurtry.  A  government  act  to  protect 
the  public  health  is  always  preceded  by  the 
duty  of  the  oompany  to  have  acted  volun- 
t«irlly  or  be  subject  to  the  risks  of  negligence 
or  of  the  marketplace.  Indemnlttee  make  the 
entire  reaponslbUlty  for  product  haisards  rest 
upon  the  government  and  the  taxpayer. 

How  can  the  Congress  refuse  to  Indemnify 
manufactAuers  of  other  product*  once  the 
cvolam*te  industry  has  been  »°<1«°^"^ 
won't  a  Congressman  be  charged  wm^  dis- 
crimination against  all  otiier  Industrtes  If 
their  product*  are  withdrawn  Croin  the 
market  and  he  refuses  indemnities  for  tHem'' 
indemnities  are,  once  started,  an  unending 
demand.  Since  Lockheed,  industry  ha*  begun 
to  t>re»ire  the  House  for  them,  as  witnessed 
bv  the  blanket  indemnification  provision  foe 
all  pertlcldes  banned  because  of  "Imminent 
bazard"  to  the  public  health  in  the  Pe«lclde 
Control  Act  preeentiy   under  Congresalonal 

oonalderatton.  ,    ^     ^ ,^ 

The  indemnity  principle  pays  Industi?  to 
stop  marketing  poisonous  products.  Do  we 
really  want  to  pay  a  buslneasman  who  ha* 
IxuMirUA  into  our  food  suppl  y  a  product  which 
may  result  in  serious  dlaesse?  I*  t*iU  not  lUfce 
cKjvliing  income  lo**«i  tnat  a  criming JriU 
suffer  when  we  convict  and  lmprt«on  Wm? 
Are  not  mdemnltie*  virtually  en«mi»ging 
disregard  for  the  public  health?  Do  t^ey  not 
ens^  that  the  level  of  m«>rketplac*  haaards 
will  soar  upward?  . 

amected  claims  under  this  bill  amount 
to  over  100  million  dollars.  Should  taxpayers 
pay  HOC  milUon  to  Industry  Just  becauae 
It  had  to  atop  putting  a  carcmogen  teratogen 
and  mutagen  m  their  food  supplT  ^  "JT 
bUl  provoke*  a  taxpayer  revolt,  it  ^^11  be  t^ 
r«id  on  the  Treasury.  Imagine  any  n>«n^ 
of  this  Committee  having  to  explain  thia 
monatrmi*  speolal  inters**  hUl  to  hi*  twc- 
payers.  oltlaen  oonstttuenoy.  Beaily.  how 
could  he  Ju«tlXy  it  against  a  thouwmd  In- 
finitely  more  Ju»t  waya  such  as  supplying 
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kidney  maehlna*  to  Mtve  the  Uvea  ot  ov«r 
7,000  Amsrlctuu  •  y««x  who  die  becauae  cheae 
maohioM  are  too  limited  In  number. 

Induatry  rapreeentatlvea  at  the  bearings, 
wtOx  one  eaeeptlon.  refuaad  to  etate  for  the 
oommltitee  exactly  how  much  momey  tiiey 
would  QlAlm.  OMlf  omlB  Oannera  and  OrcrwerB 
did  oCnte  Bhfey  would  ctalm  about  tlS  mlUion. 
But  the  maaalve  tnterveta,  Arbboot  Ijtbony 
tortea.  the  So<t  OrliUc  Industry,  axul  the  Na- 
tional C&nners  Aaaoclstlon.  did  aot  even 
ertlmaxe  for  tlhe  reoord  Che  antount  of  money 
they  wanted.  The  reluctafice  of  the  large 
claimants  to  Mate  their  sum  further  cxynflrms 
the  suspicion  thatt  the  tlOO  million  setlxna.t« 
Lb  Juat  tor  starters. 

If  It  la  determined  that  small  farmer 
groups  suffered  loosea  vcbloh  they  ahould  not 
beax,  there  appear  to  be  two  appropriate 
remedies  avsUaMe,  which  would  meet  their 
burden  wlithout  anlarglng  the  pockets  oeT  the 
large  Induatrtes.  Plrat,  the  IT.S.  Department 
al  Agriculture  under  7  0.S.C.  ;8iaCl3)  ha« 
authority  to  make  payments  to  farmers  In 
dlstreaa.  This  provision  waa  used  to  aid  cran- 
berry growers  when  PDA  Issued  contamina- 
tion warnings  in  1950.  Second,  the  Oongrese 
could  provide  an  explLckt  cause  of  aotlon  by 
biuyers  at  bulk  chemical  prod\iota  whoae 
produota  are  nmwlahle  agalnct  the  manufac- 
tureia  d  the  chemicals.  Such  a  cause  of  ac- 
tion would  Inoreaae  tiie  Incentive  for  primary 
manufacturers  to  assure  the  aafen^y  of  their 
gooda.  rt  ahould  be  ootad  t^iat  all  buyero  of 
Aibboct  Labocwtorlea  bulk  chemical  products. 
Including  cyolamate,  sign  oontraots  which 
have  AbixjOt  acpreaaly  disavowing  warranties 
ot  safety. 

Plnally,  the  Committee  ahould  recognize 
that  this  bill.  If  paved,  wo^d  oonaOtute 
Hgnlfloant  and  ominous  precedent  for  gov- 
ernment assumption  of  a  oew  obligation  to 
reoompanse  for  eoonomlo  Injury  resulting 
from  reaaonaMa  ezeivlae  of  the  police  power. 
TtadicinirnUly.  the  Congress  has  adhered  to 
the  oonatltutlonai  dl«Unx3tlon  between  rea- 
•oinable  pollcs  power  and  a  "taking".  This 
enormous  obll^gatlon  Etiould  not  be  taken 
lightly.  It  certainly  ahould  not  be  undertaken 
In  the  case  of  the  cyclamaitee,  products  re- 
plate  with  potenUal  hazards  to  the  estimated 
75  million  Innocent  consumers  who  Ingested 
them,  for  seUars  who  for  years  Ignored 
blaCant  safety  questions.  Sell  now.  worry 
about  consumer  health  laitar.  can  hardly  be 
a  ba^s  for  govsmment  Lndenmlflcatton.  Not 
only  do  the  producers  of  cydamate  products 
escape  paying  damagea  for  the  harm  Inflicted 
on  oonsumsrs,  but  they  wanit  the  taxpayer 
to  pay  ttiem  for  their  negligence.  What  a 
braeen  presumption. 

H.R.  13366    Is    one    malodorous    rhetorical 
question,   to   which   there   o&n  only    be  one 
answer,  whether  In  an  Section  y<Bar  or  not. 
That  answer  U  a  resounding  nol 
Sincerely. 

Ralph  Nader. 

CoNSUMxa  FxDSRATiON  or  Amsrica. 

WaaKington.  DC  ,  July  21.  1972. 

DxAX  Congsessman:  Consumer  Federation 
of  America  must  oppose  HR  13366.  provid- 
ing Indemnltlcatton  to  the  cyclamate  In- 
dustry We  do  not  believe  that  such  flnanclal 
losses  should  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury 

Consumers  suffered  risks  to  their  health 
for  many  years  because  food  manufact\irers 
added  cyolamate  before  they  had  adequately 
tested  Its  long-range  effect.  Cyolamate  was 
produced  at  a  rate  of  17  million  pounds  an- 
nually, according  to  one  survey,  reaching 
76%  of  all  families  In  the  U.S.,  without 
adequate  testing. 

This  chemical  was  pumped  Into  the  food 
supply  even  though,  as  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  Food  Protection  Committee 
rsportsd,  cyolamate  was  cancer-causing,  was 
suspsoted  of  causing  gene  mutations,  and 
caused  birth  defects  in  animals. 


The  cyclamate  industry  should  not  be 
rewarded  for  adding  a  substance  with  these 
serious  risks  to  our  food.  If  they  are  reim- 
bursed with  taxpayers'  money.  Congress  will 
b«  rewarding  Incomptent  business  decisions 
and  disregard  for  consumers'  health. 

Paying  the  cyclamate  industry  will  estab- 
lish a  precedent  for  government  obligation 
to  pay  all  manufacturers  when  the  govern- 
ment restricts  products  because  they  are 
dangerous.  Congressmen  will  be  unable  to 
refuse  other  constituents  asking  for  like 
favors 

The  Federal  government  covered  cran- 
berry growers  and  milk  losses  In  1969  under 
the  Agriculture  Department's  authority  to 
assist  small  farmers  (7  U8C  5  612  c(3)  ) 
The  cranberpi-  industry  was  not  the  bene- 
Actary  of  special  legislation.  In  that  case. 
some  cranberries  which  were  contaminated 
with  a  cancer-causing  weed  killer,  amlno- 
trlazole.  were  mixed  with  safe  cranberries. 
FDA  had  to  warn  consumers  not  to  buy  any 
cranberries,  because  it  could  not  Isolate  the 
safe  crop  from  the  unsafe. 

The  cyclamate  tndemnlflcatlon  bill  would 
set  a  precedent  for  paying  those  whose  prod- 
uota were  contaminated  by  cyclamate,  not 
those  whose  products  contained  no  risk  to 
health. 

Sincerely, 

Erma  Amgxvinx, 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  .\'1eld? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Yes.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  think  the  gentleman  Is 
very  confused  when  he  brings  cranberries 
Into  the  situation.  In  the  situation  he 
refers  to  the  cranberries  were  not  tainted 
generally.  A  small  lot  of  them  were 
tainted,  but  the  publicity  about  that 
small  lot  tainted  the  marketability  of  the 
remainder.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture used  section  32  funds  to  buy  un- 
tainted cranberries  for  distribution  to  the 
poor  and  to  the  school  lunch  program, 
but  they  could  not  by  law  purchase  cyc- 
lamate sweetened  fruit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, 1 5^eld  the  gentleman  one  addition- 
al minute. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  suggest  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  frcan  California 
has  not  sufllciently  researched  the  pre- 
cise section,  title  vm  of  the  United 
States  Code,  section  612.  There  is  a  refer- 
ence to  this  matter  in  the  dissent  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  A  remedy  for 
farmers  does  already  exist.  I  suggest 
that  the  other  three  groups  who.  if  this 
bill  pa-sses,  will  have  their  day  for  col- 
lection— the  manufacturers,  the  pack- 
ers, and  the  distributors — are  behind  this 
bill.  That  is  one  of  the  many  reasons 
why  Secretar>'  Robert  Pinch,  who  op- 
posed it  as  Secretary-  of  HEW,  is  now  in 
favor  of  it. 

Mr  GUBSER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  DRINAN,  If  I  have  the  time:  yes. 

Mr  GUBSER.  The  farmers  who  are 
hurt  belong  to  a  co-op.  This  is  a  corpo- 
rate entity,  and  they  happen  to  own  the 
co-op.  but  they,  as  individuals,  cannot 
come  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  secure  indemniftcation. 

It  can  only  be  secured  through  the 
corporate  entity  so  the  .situation  which 
the  gentleman  is  describing  is  totally  dif- 


ferent from  the  type  of  relief  which  it 
given  to  farmers  under  agricultural  la* 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yleuj 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from   California    <Mr    Mc 
PALL).  ■ 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
commend  to  the  Members  of  the  Houae 
the  bill  under  consideration  today,  HJi' 
13366,  which  would  provide  the  legal 
framework  and  machinery  to  expedi- 
tiously correct  a  great  error  of  timing  of 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration's  ban 
on  products  containing  cyclamates. 

The  cyclamate  ban  was  announced  on 
October  17,  1969,  and  put  into  effect  oo 
September  1,  1970.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  substance  of  the  cyclamate  ban  Itself 
as  the  PDA  acted  with  propriety  to  pkh 
tect  the  American  consuming  public 
from  a  health  danger. 

But,  I  do  question  the  timing  of  the 
ban.  which  came  after  the  harvest  and 
canning  cycle  was  imderway  and  for  the 
most  part  finished.  The  October  an- 
nouncement left  thousands  of  growerg. 
manufacturers,  packers  and  distributors 
holding  large  inventories  of  processed 
foods  containing  cyclamates.  Though  the 
ban  provided  a  grace  period  during 
which  these  products  could  be  marketed, 
the  buying  public  was  warry  of  pur- 
chasing these  products — even  at  some- 
times discount  prices. 

As  a  result  of  the  ban's  timing,  which 
came  without  sufficient  warning,  a  great 
economic  harm  was  placed  upon  the 
agribusiness  community  across  the  Na- 
tion and  in  the  15th  District  of  Call- 
fomia.  which  I  have  the  privilege  to 
represent. 

National  estimates  show  that  there 
were  $111  million  in  direct  losses  which 
include  $32  million  to  the  canning  in- 
dustry, $34  million  to  the  soft  diink 
industry,  and  $45  million  to  all  others, 
including  individual  growers. 

Some  of  these  losses  were  sustained  by 
corporations,  which  have  tax  writeoff 
benefits,  though  such  losses  cannot  fully 
be  recovered  by  tax  adjustments. 

Nonprofit  agricultural  cooperattves, 
which  form  a  key  element  of  the  econ- 
omy of  this  Nation  and  quite  profoundly 
In  the  15th  District  of  California,  have 
no  writeoff  privileges  and  must  fully  sus- 
tain losses  resulting  from  the  ban. 

Not  only  have  the  cooperative  organi- 
zations sustained  losses,  but  the  indi- 
vidual farmer-members  have  been  hit 
hard  by  the  ban,  with  an  average  direct 
loss  of  $7,000  each. 

For  example,  one  of  mj'  cooperatives 
has  advised  me  that  the  cyclamate  ben 
resulted  in  about  530  growers  in  north- 
ern CaJifomia  sustaining  $1.4  million  in 
losses  over  and  above  $2  milliMi  in  addi- 
tional losses  in  1969  due  to  other  factors. 

One  constituent,  out  of  many  who 
wrote  me  about  their  economic  hard- 
ships because  of  the  ban,  said  that  It 
result«d  in  a  direct  $3,000  loss  for  his 
family  which  operates  a  90 -acre  poach 
ranch. 

These  examples  briefly  indicate  the 
type  of  the  losses  which  have  occurred 
to  the  growing-processing-distributing 
community  in  the  15th  District  and  the 
Nation. 

Once  again,  I  must  emphasize  that  the 
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^^  was  iU-tlmed  and  because  it  wa«  an 
\Mrw>  of  a  Federal  ag«icy,  we  In  the 
^^  li^  duty  to  provide  for  the 

^''Zz^'Z^Tiertorm  this  tas}. 
Tt  orovides  that  claims  for  losses  can  be 
Iffted  to  and  processed  by  the  Court 
S  oSms  under  procedures  already  pm- 
viAM  bv  statute  suid  policy, 
''^e  claims  would  be  for  cUrect  eco- 
„ JniTlosses  and  not  for  profit  losses. 
•"•^  STalso  provides  that  suits  can 
orS^t*  brought  before  the  Court  oj 
Sms  within  1  year  from  enactcientj 
^provision  is  important  for  it  wouW 
SSw  f  or  the  most  expeditious  resolution 

°*l'l'a'S'encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
various  administrative  agencies  have 
rither  supported  this  legislation  orhaye 
no?  raised  objections  to  it  in  report*  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  These  agen- 
cies include:  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Department  of  Agriculture,  De- 
partment of  HeaJtii.  Educati«i  ai«i 
Welfare,  the  Department  of  Justice,  Of- 
flce  of  Managemeoit  and  Budget,  and 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 

I  beUeve  that  HR.  13366  is  an  rnipor- 
tant  measure  designed  to  provide  for  a 
responsible  method  to  correct  an  ec^ 
nomlc  injustice  to  many  in  the  agricul- 
tural community  and  I  urge  its  favorable 
consideration  by  my  coUeagues  in  Uie 

Mr  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Chairman,  all  I  can  suggest  to  the 
preceding  speaker  is  that  if  the  farmers 
were  entitled  to  recover  from  any  source 
other  than  this  form,  the  gentleman  can 
rest  assured  that  is  where  they  would  be 
seeing  to  recover.  That  was  the  first 
bit  of  advice  given  them,  assuming  that 
this  was  similar  to  the  cranberry  situa- 
tion. They  did  inquire  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  were  told  there 
was  no  possibility  of  recovery  under  that 
act.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  incorrect, 
but  that  is  the  advice  they  had  to  take 
from  the  Department,   and  that  their 
lawyers  confirmed,  so  they  are  here  not 
as  a  cover  or  as  a  front  for  some  special 
interest.  They  are  here  because  they 
were  damaged  and  had  no  other  place  to 
go. 

The  gentleman  also  suggested  busi- 
nessmen for  15  years  ignored  the  warn- 
ings about  cyclamates.  If  the  business- 
men ignored  the  warnings  about  cycla- 
mates, what  did  the  Government  do?  If 
business  is  culpable  in  this  instance,  then 
Oovemment  is  even  more  culpable.  Gov- 
ernment is  the  one  that  persisted  in 
maintaining  this  item  on  the  GRAS  list, 
as  generally  recognized  as  safe. 

Members  can  say  what  they  like  about 
the  GRAS  list.  They  can  place  it  wher- 
ever they  want  to  place  it  in  terms  of  the 
Importance  of  things,  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  Commissioner  said  and  the  counsel 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  all  said  that 
the  GRAS  list  was  such  that  the  people 
who  were  using  cyclamates  did  in  fact 
rely  on  it. 

So  if  all  this  volume  of  knowledge 
were  available  to  the  business  com- 
munity, it  Just  as  certainly  was  avail- 


able to  the  Oovemment  and  the  Oovem- 
ment  is  culpable. 

Why  do  we  shrink  from  accepting  the 
fact  that  the  Government  can  be  culpa- 
ble? Why  do  we  suggest  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  about  suing  the  Oovem- 
ment? We  are  hung  up  on  the  old 
medieval  concept  that  the  Government 
can  do  no  wrong.  The  sovereign  has  don* 


Mr  LBGOErr.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  abould 
like  to  agree  with  my  colleague  from 
California  and  particularly  to  point  up 
that  the  Poiintato  committee  foundout 
in  October  1970  that  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  had  failed  for  several 
years  to  protect  the  public  against  pos- 
sible health  haaarde  aasoclated  with  cy- 
clamates despite  a  clear  obligation  to 


sometiiing  wrong.  The  sovereign  did  a^,  do  so,  g^J  SSLJ"  "^  """  °°  "'''*  "" 
great  deal  of  wrong  and  caused  a  great     make  this  claim. 


many  people  to  be  damaged.  If  the  claim 
ants  knew  of  this  vast  body  of  knowledge, 
as  the  gentleman   frtm  Massachusetts 
claims,  they  cannot  recover. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  far  more 
knowledgeable  legal  minds  in  their  body 
than  I  possess,  that  good  faith  is  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  proven  in  court. 
That  is  nonsense.  In  the  case  of  a  nego- 
tiable Instrument  one  is  required  to  go 
into  court  and  the  presumption  is  that 
one  obtained  it  as  a  bona  fide  purchaser 
acting  in  good  faith.  The  presumptlcm 
is  it  was  a  reUable  instrument  because 
one  is  a  good  faith  purchaser.  Then  one 
is  subject  to  the  disability  of  being  dis- 
proven  as  having  been  a  bona  fide  pur- 
chaser, and  they  can  show  intervening 
evidence  that  shows  one  purchased  the 
negotiable  instrument  with  knowledge 
of  its  defect,  and  then  one  carmot  recover 
on  that  negotiable  instrument. 

That  is  what  we  have  provided  by  the 
committee  amendment.  We  go  in  pre- 
sumably as  a  good  faith  claimant  and 
relying  on   the  GRAS  list,  and  we  do 
as  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  MANN)  suggested,  and  we  say.  "Mr. 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  I 
reUed  on  the  GRAS  list  and  therefore 
I  am  presumptively  a  good  faith  claim- 
ant." Then  the  burden  shifts  to  those 
who  are  contending  we  are  not  in  fact 
good  faith  claimants,  the  Government, 
and  the  Government  must  show  we  had 
this  vast  body  of  knowledge  everybody 
talks  about.  If  they  show  it.  we  have  no 
business  whatsoever  relying  on  the  GRAS 
list.  Even  though  the  Government  was 
very,  very  defective  in  its  responsibility 
to  keep  the  GRAS  list  current  in  terms 
of   its   warranties   to   the   people,   they 
relied  upon  it.  We  ought  to  pwroit  the 
citizens  who  have  been  injured  by  their 
Government  to  go  into  court  and  seek 
redress  for  that  lnjiu->-. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  this  time  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  am  glad 
to  vield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentieman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  DRINAN)  in  opposition  to 

the  bUl.  _,„  _ 

Mr.  LEQGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  genUeman  from  California. 


Mr  E3>WARDS  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yteid? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  ylrtd  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remark*  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Waldh)  and  urge  ap- 
proval of  the  bill. 

My  feUow  colleagues:  There  Is  an  old 
saw  In  the  law  that  says  "hard  cases 
make  bad  law."  I  am  not  certain  of  the 
verity  of  that  homily,  but  I  do  know  that 
we  are  certainly  faced— no  leas  than  the 
courts— day  in  and  day  out  with  hard 
cases. 

On  the  fact  of  it,  HJl.  13386  may  ap- 
pear to  be  a  hard  case,  but  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  an>-  theorj-  it  will  create  bad 
law.  You  are  not  being  asked  by  your 
support  of  this  biU  to  make  the  determi- 
nation whether  or  not  these  potential 
claimants  have  a  good  and  valid  claim: 
j'ou  are  not  being  asked  by  your  support 
of  this  bill  to  even  appropriate  any  spe- 
cific sums  of  money  in  the  event  they  do 
have  a  valid  claim  and  provable  dam- 
ages You  are  being  asked  by  your  sup- 
port of  this  bill  to  allow  these  claimants 
access  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  where 
they  may  then  have  the  opportunity  to 
prove  their  claims  and  sustain  their 
damages. 

This  bill  specifically  provides  that  to 
sustain  their  claims,  the  claimants  will 
have  to  prove  to  the  court's  satisfaction, 
that  the  claimants  relied  In  good  faith 
and  to  their  detriment  on  the  confirmed 
official  listing  of  cyclamates  as  generally 
recognized  as  safe  for  use  in  food. 

Inherent  in  this  provision  is  the  fact 
that  the  court  can,  in  the  absence  of  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  the  contrarj-,  rule  ad- 
versely to  all  of  the  claimants,  if  it  were 
to  find  that  the  reliance,  was  either  not 
in  good  faith  or  misplaced  or  not  to  the 
detriment  of  this  group  of  claimants. 
That  is  one  of  the  possible  results.  The 
court  could  find  that  reliance  on  the 
GRAS  list  per  se  was  sufficient  to  then 
determine     whether     each     particular 
claimant  did  in  fact  rely  in  good  faith 
and  to  their  detriment.  Assuming,  that 
the  court  makes  this  finding,  the  claim- 
ant wiU  then  be  required  to  sustain  his 
claim  of  damages  by  adequate  evidence. 
The  claim  of  damages  will  not  Include 
any  lost  profits,  only  direct  and  indirect 
costs  and  damages.  Now,  sigain  assuming 
the  claimant  has  met  this   burden  of 
proof  and  a  judgment  is  rendered  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  in  the  event  the 
judgment  is  in  excess  of  $100,000,  the 
claimant  will  be  required  to  come  back 
to  this  body  for  an  ajjproprlaUon.  Ade- 
quate safeguard  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me.  to 
protect  against  any  massive  giveaways 
of  h\ige  sums  to  private  iQterests. 
The  salient  and  Interesting  question 
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however.  Is  that  this  bill  Is  the  only  ave- 
nue of  redress  open  to  these  claimants 
and  fftUins:  to  allow  them  access  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  forecloses  them  entirely 
and  forever.  I  am  persuaded  by  ttie  equi- 
ties that  this  foreclosure  would  be  un- 
fair. Our  support  of  this  bill  provides  a 
forum  of  these  claLmemts  to  present  their 
cue.  It  provides  a  forum  where  the 
merits  of  the  claims  can  be  determined. 
We  are  after  all,  not  a  court  of  law  nor 
are  we  well  equipped  to  carefully  and  at 
some  length  take  testimony,  and  exam- 
ine into  the  legal  and  factual  bases  for 
these  claims.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of 
Qur  responsibilities  as  legislators  is  to 
represent  the  interests  of  our  constitu- 
ents in  the  matter  of  redress  against  our 
Qovemment.  This  could  range  from  the 
interest  of  one  person  failing  to  get  their 
social  security  check.  An  individual's 
complaint  of  discrimination  in  hiring  by 
the  Government.  A  claim  of  damages  for 
negligence  or.  as  in  this  case — a  claim  of 
good  faith  reliance  on  confirmed  official 
listing  of  cyclamates  as  generally  recog- 
nized as  safe  for  use  in  food. 

In  short,  I  believe  that  this  group  of 
claimants  is  at  least  entitled  to  their  day 
in  court. 

The  claimants  I  am  most  familiar  with 
are  members  of  a  cooperative  called  the 
California  Canners  and  Growers.  This  is 
a  processing  and  marketing  cooperative 
owned  by  1.145  farmers  in  California  and 
Wisconsin.  These  are  small  family  farms 
not  huge  conglomerates.  Each  of  these 
small  growers  stands  to  lose  $7,500  to 
$10,000  which  they  have  built  up  in  a 
capital  retaining  account  with  the  coop- 
erative over  the  past  8  years.  Before  or- 
daining that  loss,  I  propose  they  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  prove  their  case,  if 
they  can,  before  the  court. 

I  have  purposely  refrained  from  recit- 
ing or  arguing  the  facts  which  have  led 
us  to  this  point  and  decision  because  I 
believe  the  issue  is  whether  these  claim- 
ants should  have  the  opportimity  to  pre- 
sent their  claims,  not  how  we  would  rule, 
decide  or  judge  on  the  facts  of  their 
claims.  In  this  instance  I  believe  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  is  the  proper  foriom  for 
that  debate.  We  will  again  be  called  on 
to  judge,  but  after  the  hearings,  on  the 
relative  merits  of  the  claims  and  amounts 
which  seem  appropriate  as  damages. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  bill.  The  question 
before  us  is  whether  certain  parties 
should  be  reimbursed,  and  the  single 
point  at  issue  is  resolving  this  question 
is  whether  or  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, acting  through  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  was  at  fault  in  harming 
cyclamates. 

If  FDA  did  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cause  fault  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, then  indeed  those  parties  involved 
should  be  reimbursed.  If  not,  then  the 
Government  Is  not  at  fault  and  has  no 
obligation. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
has  not,  since  its  ruling  banning  cycla- 
mates, found  any  scientific  evidence 
that  their  original  position  was  in  error. 
This  drug  has  been  found  to  be  carci- 
nogenic: that  is,  it  causes  cancer. 

There  has  been  and  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  discussion  of  precedents,  but 
only  one  is  of  substance.  In  1964,  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  errone- 


ously determined  that  spinach  grown  by 
the  Mlzokami  brothers  was  contami- 
nated. After  the  PDA  determined  that 
its  decision  was  faulty,  the  Government 
reimbursed  the  Mlzokami  brothers  for 
losses  incurred  as  a  result  of  the  erro- 
neous determination  of  contamination. 
Mlzokami  brothers  versus  the  United 
Mt&te&,  Private  Law  88-346.  In  the  case 
/of  cyclamates,  there  has  been  no  such 
determination  of  fault  on  the  part  of 
the  Goverrunent. 

Other  cases  cited  concerning  raw 
agricultural  products  under  the  control 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
not  at  issue  in  this  situation.  In  each  of 
those  cases,  including  the  cranberry,  the 
chicken,  and  the  milk  contamination 
situations,  there  was  existing  law  pro- 
moting the  consumption  of  these  prod- 
ucts with  provisions  calling  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  farmer's  purchasing 
power.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the 
cyclamate  issue. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  penalize  the 
American  taxpayer  through  passage  of 
this  legislation  when  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  did  what  the  law  re- 
quired it  to  do — ban  any  product  or  sub- 
stance which  is  found  to  be  cancer 
causing. 

I  find  it  somewhat  ironic  that  this 
legislation  asks  for  payment  of  more 
than  $100  million— indeed  the  minority 
views  ftled  in  the  report  indicate  the 
amoimt  could  nm  double  or  triple  that — 
when  the  entire  budget  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion In  fiscal  year  1972  was  only  a  little 
over  SI  18  million. 

PDA  has  done  its  job  in  protecting  the 
American  consumer  from  a  hazardous 
agent.  There  is  no  fault  in  this  action 
and  there  is  no  grounds  to  compensate 
those  who  manufactured  or  used  this 
agent  and  I  hope  this  measure  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  VANTK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
H.R.  13366,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  losses  incurred  by  domestic 
growers,  manufacturers,  packers,  and 
distributors  of  cyclamates  as  a  result 
of  the  banning  of  the  use  of  cyclamates. 
As  the  dissenting  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  noted,  this  leg- 
islation would  signal  a  new  and  danger- 
ous departure  in  governmental  respon- 
sibility; it  would  mean  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  now  prepared  to  guarantee  or 
indemnify  business  against  losses  that 
occur  from  changes  in  the  ruling  of  reg- 
ulatory agencies.  If  this  precedent  .should 
be  adopted  in  other  fields,  such  as  en- 
vironmental rulings,  the  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  staggering. 
Compensation  is  particularly  unwar- 
ranted in  this  case  because  of  the  cir- 
cumstances suiTounding  the  banning  of 
cyclamatee.  Although  cyclamates  were 
on  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration's 
GRAS — generally  regarded  as  .safe — list, 
the  safety  of  cyclamates  was,  as  noted 
by  the  minority  view,  "publicly,  official- 
ly, and  increasingly  being  questioned 
over  the  two  decades  of  its  public  use."  In 
f«u:t.  despite  the  1951  PDA  requirement 
that  all  cyclamate  products  bear  the 
warning  "should  be  used  only  by  per- 
sons who  must  restrict  their  intake  of 
ordinary  sweets,"  those  in  the  weight- 
oontrol  market  vigorously  promoted  the 
use  of  cyclamates  for  nondiabetics. 
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TTius,  thoae  in  the  cyclamate  ma^t%^«* 
experienced  years  of  prosperity,  and.  bt> 
cause  they  were  well  aware  of  the  po<«n. 
tial  hazards  of  cyclamates.  they  took  a 
aaculated  business  risk  by  oontlnuing  to 
produce  cyclamates.  In  our  free,  capital. 
ist  economy,  when  a  loss  results  frtxn  a 
bualnesB  risk,  the  bualneaaman,  not  tba 
Government,  ought  to  suffer  the  loss,  and 
I  can  see  no  reason  to  make  an  excep- 
tion In  this  instance. 

Mr.  LiLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  De- 
laney  amendment  which  governs  food 
additives  legislation  requires  the  PDA  to 
order  the  removal  of  food  from  pubJio 
sale  imder  the  circumstances  which  ex- 
isted in  this  case. 

As  a  result,  canners  using  cyclamates 
have  suffered  clear  and  serious  damage 
which  equity  requires  we  recognize. 

It  is  true  that  certain  warnings  were 
issued,  but  the  reasonable  man  would  be 
justified  in  concluding  that  with  hun- 
dreds of  items  on  the  GRAB  list,  includ- 
ing cyclamates,  it  would  be  appropriate 
and  prudent  to  continue  to  accommo- 
date public  demand  for  dietary  foods. 

In  this  country,  we  do  not  follow  the 
principle  that  "the  king  can  do  no 
wrong."  We  render  eqiiltable  treatment 
toward  those  whose  proper  actions  have 
resulted  in  damage  to  them  due  to  action 
by  Government  reasonably  beyond  the 
control  of  the  person  damaged.  On  bal- 
ance, I  conclude  the  canners  are  entitled 
to  file  claim  for  actual  damages  suffered, 
but  not  to  include  compensation  for  lost 
profits. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  already  spoken  briefly  on  the  leg- 
islation before  us  but  I  want  to  take  this 
time  to  reiterate  my  strong  support  for 
the  bill  I  have  coauthored  to  permit  a 
Court  hearing  on  possible  Indonnifica- 
tion  for  those  who  suffered  extensive  fi- 
nancial losses  due  to  a  sudden  ban  on 
cyclamates  t^t  was  promulgated  by  the 
Department/of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  wmiout  warning. 

I  bell$ye  that  the  circumstances  sur- 
roundilig  the  ban  on  cyclamates  clearly 
requi^res  congressional  attention  and  our 
favorable  consideration  of  the  pending 
legisiation. 

It  Is  for  a  court  to  determine,  through 
the  usi^  course  of  litigation,  whether  or 
not  thesfe->  circumstances  do,  in  fact,  sub- 
stantiate J^t  cause  for  those  adversely 
affected  anei  I  urge  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  approve  the  bill  so  a  "day  in 
court"  can  be  granted. 

'The  Pood  anA^Drug  Administration  of 
HEW  had  assured  growers  and  distribu- 
tors that  cyclamaifeB  would  continue  to 
be  listed  as  "generally  recognized  ai 
safe."  Then,  withouV  advance  notice. 
PDA  armounced  that  tlifesajtificial  sweet- 
ner  would  be  banned  fropi  generaJ  con- 
sumption. 

While  this  was  a  setback  for  the  large 
producers  and  distribiUbrs,  the  Impact 
was  most  devastating  to  small  and  me- 
dium farmers  and  small  distributors. 
Those  who  are  struggling  hardest  to  sur- 
vive faced  a  tremendous  loss  and  are 
finding  recovery  from  the  initial  setback 
extremely  difficult  and,  in  some  cases.  Im- 
possible. 

The  impact  of  the  cyclamate  ban  has 
been  made  even  more  severe  by  other, 
unrelated,  problems  such  as  the  funda- 
mental  problems   facing  family   farms 
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uid  the  major  west  coast  dock  strike.  In 
S^bS«*1  ^or  relief,  one  fanner  in  my 
Strtct  described  his  situation  as  going 
^o«m  for  the  last  count. " 

»fcr  Chairman,  in  my  judgment  these 
-««ers  and  others  involved  should  have 
K  ^portunity  to  show  that  they 
^Tt  acting  in  good  faith  when  they  put 
m  the  1969  crop  of  canned  dietetic  fruits 
Sth  toe  assurance  of  the  FDA  that  they 
^  met  all  existhig  regulatory  stand- 

"^ere  is  no  alternative  or  legal  re- 
course available  to  those  adversely  af- 
fftrted  and  If  a  great  many  of  the  small 
iSep^ndent,  and  family  farms  involved 
M«  going  to  survive,  this  legislation  must 

be  passed. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
this  bill   Its  provisions  would  reward  a 
broad  swath  of  the  American  food  and 
soft  drink  industry— growers,  manufac- 
turers, packagers,  even.  distributors--for 
their  own  lack  of  foresight,   granting 
them  what  is  tantamount  to  a  blanket 
IndemnlficatKm  against  losses  that  can 
be  traced  to  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
Federal  regulatory  authority.  Advocates 
of  this  legislation  point  out  that  cycla- 
mates, like  scores  of  other  additives  rou- 
tinely used  in  food  processing,  have  long 
beai  cited  on  the  Food  and  Drug  Admhi- 
latration's  QRAS  list— that  Is,  Its  list  of 
substances  "generally  regarded  as  safe." 
Industry  "reUed"  on  this  list,  trusting  It 
as  if  It  were  akin  to  Holy  Writ.  There- 
fore, the  argument  concludes,  industry 
should  be  allowed  to  recover  any  losses 
it  suffered  when  the  FDA  reversed  its 
position  and  banned  cyclamates. 
I  disagree,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  disagree  emphatically. 
What  the  bill's  suppOTters  are  saying, 
in  effect,  is  that  the  mere  citation  of  a 
substance  on  the  GRAS  list  divests  in- 
dustry of  its  responsibility  to  exercise 
pnident  bushiess   judgment   and  safe- 
guard the  consumer's  interests.  The  food 
and  soft  drink  Industry  was  given  ample 
warning  about  the  potential  toxicity  of 
cyclamates.     Time     and     time     again, 
throughout  the  two  decades  of  their  pub- 
lic use,  cyclamates  have  been  challenged. 
In  1951,  for  example,  the  FDA  Itself  stip- 
ulated that   cyclamate   products   must 
bear  a  statement  cautioning  consumers 
that  cyclamates  "should  be  used  only  by 
persons  who  must  restrict  their  Intake 
of  ordinary  sweets."  Four  years  later,  to 
cite  just  one  more  example  of  the  scores 
that  could  be  arrayed  here,  the  National 
Research  Council  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  expressed  alarm  about 
the    "physiologic    activity"    of    cycla- 
mates—a  warning  the  council  reiterated 
In  1962. 

The  QRAS  list  Itself  was  never  in- 
tended to  give  PDA  endorsement — or 
even  imply  such  aidorsement.  for  that 
matter — ^to  any  chemical  substance.  The 
1958  Pood  Additives  Amendment,  calling 
for  rigorous  testing  of  additives  of  un- 
known or  uncertain  toxicity,  exempted 
any  substance  that  is  "generally  recog- 
nized, among  experts  quaJlfled  by  scien- 
tific training  and  experience  to  evalu- 
ate its  safety,  as  having  been  shown — to 
be  safe  under  the  condltlODS  of  its  in- 
tended use."  To  determine  precisely  what 
constitutes  such  an  additive,  the  PDA 
polled  900  scientists  and  food  experts. 
Fewer    than    half    of    them— 355— re- 


sponded to  the  poU.  Using  what  daU  it 
had,  a  "consensus"  of  less  than  the  50 
percent  of  experts  consulted,  the  FDA 
then  drew  up  a  list  of  substances  "gen- 
erally regarded  as  safe." 

This  list  was  simply  a  notice  to  indus- 
try— and  to  the  public,  as  wrtl — that  the 
600  substances  were  exempt  from  the 
testing  demanded  by  the  food  additives 
amendment. 

It  did  not  award  FDA  sanction  to  any 
of  these  additives. 

On  the  contrary,  the  list  should  have 
been  interpreted  as  a  warning  to  industry 
and  consumer  alike — a  warning  that  spe- 
cial vigilance  should  be  exercised  in  using 
any  of  the  600  GRAS  substances  since 
they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  1958 
testing  law,  even  though  within  the  defi- 
nition of  "generally  regarded  as  safe." 
In  no  way  did  this  list  relieve  industrj* 
of  its  responsibility  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer's interests.  Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  en- 
actment of  the  bill  now  brtore  us  would 
be  equlvalwit  to  a  congressional  deter- 
mination that  mere  "rrtiance"  on  the 
GRAS  list  invests  industry  with  the  right 
to  press  for  recovery  of  its  losses  in  the 
U.S.   Court   of   Claims.   Such   recovery 
would  cost  the  Federal  Government  an 
estimated  $100  million  to  $120  million— 
perhaps  twice  as  much,  even  three  limes 
as  much,  once  every  fticet  of  the  food 
and  soft  drink  industry  has  its  day  in 
court. 

The  minority  views  in  the  Judiciarj- 
Committee's  report  on  this  bill  point  out 
that: 

In  our  system  of  Justice.  I068O8  lie  where 
they  fall,  unless  there  is  culpability  on  the 
part  of  someone  else.  Certainly  no  culpa- 
bility can  bo  claarged  to  the  FDA  In  this  case. 


Passage  of  this  bill.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  open  up  a  veritable  Pandora's 
box — rewarding  industrj'  for  Its  poor 
business  judgment  in  failing  to  anticipate 
PDA  restrictions  on  cyclamates,  encour- 
aging industry  to  neglect  its  responsibll'- 
tles  in  private  research  and  self -regula- 
tion, establishing  a  precedent  of  Indem- 
nifying industry  against  the  wholly  prop- 
er actions  of  Federal  regiilatory  agencies. 
Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat 
of  this  bin. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress   assembled.   That   the 
Oourt  of  Clalma  shall  have  JurlBdlction  to 
render  Judgm.ent  upon  any  claim  for  loaaes 
sustained    by    dam*8tlc    growers,    manufac- 
turers, packers,  or  distributors  as  a  result 
of  the  actions  taken  by  the  United  SUtes 
under   the    Federal    Pood.    Drug,    and    Cos- 
metic Act  on  October  18.  1989,  and  there- 
after relating  to  cyclamlc  acid  and  its  salts 
upon  a  finding  that  the  claimaait  relied  In 
good  faith  and  to  his  detriment  on  the  safety 
of  cyclamlc  acid  and  Its  salts  •«  a  food  ad- 
ditive by  virtue  of  Its  inclusion  and  continu- 
ance on  the  list  of  substances  that  are  gen- 
erally recognized  as  safe  for  their  Intended 
use  (21  OPR  121.101)  promulgated  tn  accord- 
ance with  sections  201  (s),  409,  and  701(a) 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Oosxnatto  Aot. 
as  amended  (21  U.S.C.  321   (s),  348,  371  (a); 
52     Stat.     1066;     72     8t»t.     1784,     1786,     as 
amended).  Such  court  shall  determine  the 
amount  of  loee  resulting  from  such  claim- 
ants good  faith  reliance,  Incliidlng  direct  and 
Indirect  coets  and  damages,  but  not  includ- 
ing  loet   profits   resulting,   to   tlie    grower, 
manufacturer,   packer,   or   distributor   frpm 
said  actions  by  the  United  States  and  render 


Judgment  in  favor  of  such  claimant  and 
against  tbe  United  SUtes  in  the  amount  de- 
termined. Payment  of  such  Judgments  sliall 
be  In  the  same  Tn"""*""  as  in  the  case  of 
claims  over  which  such  court  otherwise  has 
Jtirladlotlon  as  provided  by  law.  Butts  under 
this  Act  must  be  instituted  within  one  year 
after  enactment  bere<^. 

Mr.  WALDIE   (during  the  reading) 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that   the   bill   be   considered   as   read, 
printed   in   the  Record,   and   c«>en   to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  althwigh  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  aboat  going  into 
court,  and  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  the  whole 
thrust  of  this  bill  seems  to  be  an  Instruc- 
tion to  the  court  of  claims  to  pay  claim- 
ants regardless,  perhaps,  of  the  validity 
of  the  claims. 

We  read,  for  instance,  beginning  on 
page  2,  Una  15: 

Such  court  shall  determine  the  amount  of 
loss  resulting  from  such  claimants  good 
faith  reliance,  including  direct  and  Indi- 
rect costs  and  damages,  but  nc«  Including 
lost  proflU  resulting,  to  the  grower,  manu- 
facturer, packer,  or  dtetributor  from  said  ac- 
tions by  the  United  States  and  render  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  such  claimant — 

That  is  mandatory.  The  bill  further 
states: 

and  render  Judgment  in  favor  of  such  claim- 
ant and  against  the  United  States  In  the 
amount  detennlnad. 

I  emphasize  again  that  I  am  not  an 
attorney,  but  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
claimant's  bill,  mandating  that  the 
claims  be  paid. 

I  do  not  read  in  this  bill  any  provisicai 
for  the  reaJ  adjudication  of  a  claim. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  The  language  to  which 
the  gentleman  refers  is  precisely  the 
language  of  any  claim  bill.  When  it 
says  "to  render  Judgment"  It  does  not 
say  to  render  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
claimant.  It  saj's  to  render  Judgment, 
which  could  be  verj'  readily  against  the 
claimant. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  states:  "render  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  such  claimant." 

Mr.  WALDIE.  That  is  in  the  event 
the  claimant  is  able  to  satisfy  the  good 
faith  reliance  on  the  GRAS  List. 
Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  not  say  that. 
Mr.  WALDIE.  That  is  precisely  why 
the  committee  amendmmt  requiring 
good  faith  reliance  on  the  GRAS  List 
was  Included. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Ccwn- 
mittee,  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  CEUJER.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  absolutely  correct.  We  act 
as  a  court  here  and  say  that  if  a  man 
has  purchased  cyclamates  he  then  auto- 
matically has  a  claim  against  the 
Oovemment. 

He  does  not  have  to  prove  anything 
more  than  that  as  far  as  his  claim  is 
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ocMicenied.  Then  he  presents  his  bills 
stating  as  to  how  much  he  paid  for  It, 
for  the  warehousing  and  advertising 
costs,  and  then  the  Court  of  Claims 
passes  on  those  amounts.  However,  there 
Is  no  adversary  who  challenges  those 
statements.  I  said  that  before,  and  I  was 
countermanded  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  who  said  that  the  U.S. 
Government  Is  a  party.  Well,  the 
U.S.  Government  may  be  a  party,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  seems  to 
indicate  they  can  challenge  either  the 
amount  or  the  claim. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CELIiER.  We  established  the  claim 
right  here.  We,  in  effect,  issue  a  finding 
that  if  he  purchased  cyclamates  and  if 
he  has  them,  then  he  automatically  has 
a  claim  against  the  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  first  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  think  you  are  precisely 
right.  The  very  title  of  the  bill  says  that 
the  bill  is  designed  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  losses  incurred  by  these  four 
categories;  namelj',  growers,  manufac- 
turers, packers,  and  distributors.  So  It  is 
precisely  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  has  stated.  It  is  a  giveaway. 
They  do  not  have  to  prove  anything  that 
good  faith,  and  no  one  would  be  in  bad 
faith.  Anyone,  as  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  said,  who 
has  any  claim  whatsoever  who  proved  he 
was  damaged  in  any  way  can  come  in, 
and  he  will,  in  fact,  recover.  This  la  a 
mandate  to  pay  him. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  will  remind  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  that  the  title 
also  mentions  good  faith  reliance  and 
also  at  the  top  of  page  2  it  says 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  an  attorney. 
What  is  good  faith  reliance? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  think  I  can  explain  it 
in  Just  a  moment,  although  I  am  not  an 
attorney  either.  At  the  top  of  page  2  It 
says  that  "the  Court  of  Claims  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  render  Judgment,"  and  I 
delete  the  rest,"  upon  a  finding  that  the 
claimant  relied  in  good  faith  and  to  his 
detriment."  In  other  words,  the  Court  of 
Claims  makes  a  finding  on  which  they 
relied.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr  GROSS.  Let  me  get  to  another 
point  where  I  find  trouble  with  this  bill. 
It  says  that  "such  court  shall  determine 
the  amount  of  loss  resulting  from  such 
claimant's  good  faith  reliance"  and  indi- 
rcct  cos^s 

The  CHAIRMAN.  T.ie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

'  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
nunutes. ' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman before  my  additional  time  ex- 
pires, what  do  you  mean  by  "indirect 
costs?" 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Well,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  would  like  to  refer  that  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  iMr. 
Waldik  I .  I  think  he  can  give  you  a  more 
succinct  answer  than  I  can.  but  before 
domg  so,  will  the  gentleman  let  me  an- 


swer his  last  question,  and  I  will  get  more 
time  for  him  if  necessary.  First  of  all. 
the  Court  must  make  a  finding  that 
there  was  good  faith  reliance,  and  the 
bill  does  say  the  amount  of  damages 
shall  be  determined,  but  it  does  not  say 
pay  them.  He  has  to  come  back  to  the 
Committee  cm  Appropriations  if  it  is  in 
excess  of  $100,000. 

Mr.  GROSS  We  are  dealing  with  the 
authorizing  bill  here  and  now.  The  ap- 
propriations IS  separate  and  comes  later. 
I  have  heard  that  story  before  with  all 
due  respect  to  tlie  gentleman. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  California,  if  I  may,  Is 
there  any  other  possible  reason  why  they 
could  continue  to  use  cyclamates  except 
that  it  is  on  the  GRAS  list?  All  of  the 
individuals  and  agencies  said  this  is  dan- 
gerous and  should  not  be  continued.  The 
only  thmg  on  which  they  could  have  re- 
lied in  order  to  make  the  profits  that 
they  want  to  recover  now  is  the  GRAS 
list.  It  seems  to  me  they  do  not  have  to 
prove  good  faith,  because  there  is  noth- 
ing else  on  which  they  could  have  re- 
lied in  order  to  make  the  profits  that 
they  wanted  to  make. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield'' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  You  asked  a  question 
about  the  direct  and  indirect  costs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  I  am  specifically 
referring  to  is  "indirect  costs." 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  am  about  to  respond  to 
that.  The  committee  testimony  and  the 
transcript  of  the  hearing  reveals  that  the 
direct  and  indirect  costs  are  costs  that 
the  Court  of  Claims  uses  in  the  deter- 
mination of  damage  claims  before  the 
Court  of  Claims. 

Mr.  Gray,  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, In  describing  the  kind  of  damages 
that  would  be  included  imder  such  a 
category  of  indirect  costs,  said  that  the 
labels  and  containers 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit  me  to  continue,  he 
said  that  the  labels  and  containers  that 
are  no  longer  in  use  because  "cycla- 
mates" are  included  in  the  label  and 
therefore  had  to  be  destroyed,  that  pick- 
ing up  the  inventory  from  the  markets 
to  which  It  had  been  delivered  are  costs 
attributable  in  this  particular  case  to 
indirect  costs,  and  that  digging  the  holes 
in  which  the  inventory  of  this  coopera- 
tive, for  example,  had  to  be  burled,  was 
an  indirect  cost  that  was  directly 
attributable. 

Mr.  GROSS  Would  lobbying  or  the 
hiring  of  a  public  relations  firm  be  an  in- 
direct cost? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  It  would  not. 

Mr  GROSS.  In  order  to  lobby  Con- 
gress for  support  of  this  legislation, 
would  that  be  an  "indirect  cost"? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  It  would  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  advertising  be  so 
considered? 


Mr.  WALDIE.  Advertising,  acconUni 
to  Mr.  Gray's  descrlptloD  In  the  com- 
mittee transcript,  if  a  brochure  had  been 
published  that  had  not  been  able  to  b« 
distributed,  using  cyclamates,  and  wu 
on  hand,  they  oould  get  the  cost  of  that 
brochure,  but  not  advertising  that  tbej 
had  done  prior  to  the  bannlag  d 
cyclamates. 

It  does  not  involve  profits  or  anything 
else. 

And  in  further  response  to  the  que«. 
tion  asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  the  amendment  to  which  I 
have  referred 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  to 
which  I  have  made  reference  when  I  wa« 
attempting  to  explain  what  I  construed 
to  be  the  gentleman's  misunderstanding 
of  the  language  here,  was  added  to  tb« 
bill  by  the  committee.  Prior  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  the  bill  did  precisely 
what  the  gentleman  has  described  it  as 
doing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  why 
the  title  of  the  bill  says  'To  provide  for 
the  payment  of  losses  incurred."  When  I 
made  my  remtu'ks  on  the  fioor  you  wUl 
recall  that  I  said  the  bill  was  improperly 
titled,  and  that  it  should  have  been  titled 
To  provide  for  the  submission  of  claims 
to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  the  payment 
of  losses. '  But  that  only  became  the  case 
when  the  conunittee  responded  to  the 
opposition  on  the  bUl  essentially  put 
forth  by  the  Nader  group,  they  said  just 
as  these  gentleman  are  now  saying,  and 
in  order  to  avoid  that  it  be  so  construed, 
we  said  we  are  not  directing  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  make  Judgments  paying  for 
losses  unless  those  losses  were  incurred 
as  a  result  of  a  claimant  being  wronged 
by  the  Government  by  acting  in  good 
faith  on  the  GRAS  list  for  which  there 
was  no  statutory  requirement  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  compile. 

The  language  that  the  gentleman  read 
was  the  language  that  was  included  to 
accomplish  precisely  that  which  you  be- 
lieve it  did  not  accomplish.  At  least,  those 
on  the  committee,  the  majority  by  a  long, 
long  way,  17  to  6,  I  believe,  believes  that 
that  was  accomplished.  And  it  was  our 
intention,  if  there  is  any  question  in  the 
record  of  the  hearings  or  in  the  legisla- 
tive record,  it  is  our  intention  that  any 
claimant  who  comes  before  the  Court  of 
Claims  who  says,  "I  relied  on  the  GRAS 
list,"  has  to  have  established  whether 
he  or  they  or  it  had  independent  knowl- 
edge that  cyclamates  were  in  fact  dam- 
aging in  terms  of  a  consumer  item,  and 
if  they  did  they  should  not  be  able  to 
recover. 

It  certainly  was  my  intention  in  mov- 
ing in  this  particular  matter,  and  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee. That  is  what  I  said  when  I  was 
discussing  it  in  the  well  of  the  House, 
that  the  bodies  of  claimants,  the  cate- 
gories of  the  claims  will  vary  in  terms  of 
their  ability  to  prove,  in  my  view,  good 
faith  reliance  when  they  come  before 
the  Court  of  Claims.  I  think  that  some 
will  not,  and  some  wUl. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 
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wr  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
iJd  in  my  hand  a  soft  drink  bottle  that 
nSt  picked  up  m  the  cloakroom.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle.  It  says  among  other 
things:  ^        . 

Oont»lns  •  •  •  calcium  cyclam»t«  wid 
Jn-nutrltlve  artificial  sweeteners  whl<^ 
SSould  be  used  only  by  penons  who  must 
JJrtrtct  their  intake  of  ordlnafy  sweets,  etc. 

Is  it  not  true  that  this  soda  pop  com- 
oany  which  has  continued  to  use  this 
kieling  for  3  years  past  the  date  of 
the  ban  would  have  its  recovery,  if  any. 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  they  con- 
tinued to  use  these  bottles  for  some  3 
years  and.  therefore,  suffered  a  propor- 
tionately lesser  loss? 

liz  WALDIE.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing of  the  intention  of  the  committee, 
and  it  is  my  personal  understanding. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
eentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WALDIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  The  gentleman  will 
agree,  will  he  not  that  once  a  claumant 
comes  in  under  this  bill  and  asserts  that 
he  relied  in  good  faith,  he  has  done  all 
that  he  has  to  do  at  that  point  and  the 
burden  then  falls  on  the  Government  to 
prove  afBrmatlvely  that  he  did  not  act 
in  good  faith;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Essentially,  that  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  just  the  same  as  when  a 
claimant  comes  in  in  a  case  Involving  a 
negotiable  instrument  and  claims  he  pur- 
chased it  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  That  is  true,  of  course, 
in  the  case  erf  negotiable  instruments. 
But  in  the  ordinary  case  in  proving  a 
claim  in  a  lawsuit,  of  course,  the  burden 
is  the  other  way  round.  The  gentleman 
would  agree  to  that;  would  he  not? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  will  agree.  In  any  case 
I  know  of,  when  any  claimant  comes  in 
and  makes  his  case,  then  caice  he  makes 
his  case,  the  burden  shifts  to  those  op- 
posing it.  In  this  instance,  the  claimant 
comes  in  and  says — this  is  my  case  and 
I  suffered  these  losses  and  I  relied  on 
the  GRAS  list.  Then  the  burden  shifts 
to  the  Government  to  say  that  they 
should  not  have  relied  on  the  GRAS 
list  when  you  people  have  a  laboratory 
employing  4.000  people  and  who  are 
spending  365  days  a  year  examining 
cyclamates  and  you  have  no  business 
relying  on  an  Incompetent  Grovem- 
ment. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
really  in  discord;  in  this  particular  case 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  assert  your  claim 
and  say  I  relied — then  the  «itire  burden 
of  proving  the  contrary-  shifts  to  the 
Government,  which  I  say  is  an  unusual 
sort  of  situation. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  California  a  question. 

Suppose  I  buy  this  cyclamate  after  the 
ban  was  placed  on  cyclamates — csm  I  still 
recover  in  the  Court  of  Claims? 

Mr.  WALDIE.   You   could   not.   You 
could  not  show  that  you  relied  in  good 
faith  on  the  GRAS  list. 
Mr.  CELLER.  So  far  as  I  can  see — It 


-let  us  examine 


must  be  on  page  2,  line  1 
that  a  minute. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  ban  w«8  Issued 
in  1970  and  for  6  months  prior  thereto 
there  were  all  kinds  of  modified  bans 
with  reference  to  labeling— that  the 
cyclamates.  for  example,  within  that  6- 
month  period  could  be  used  and  sold  as 
a  drug. 

Now  suppose  I  bought  a  vast  quantity 
of  cyclamates  within  that  6-month  pe- 
riod? Would  I  still  have  a  right  to  make 
a  claim  before  the  Court  of  ClsJms? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  If  you  bought  cycla- 
mates after  the  ban.  you  deserve  a  lot  of 
help.  I  agree  with  you  there — if  you  were 
that  foolish  to  buy  cyclamates  after  it 
was  banned. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  see  that  lan- 
guage—where Is  that  language  to  be 
found? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is — it  was  my  intent,  and  I  speak  cwily 
for  myself — but  I  speak  also  for  what  I 
assume  to  be  the  Intent  of  the  commit- 
tee— the  situation  you  presume  would 
clearly  not  permit  even  the  assertion  of 
a  claim.  If  you  do  not  read  that  in  the 
language,  then  let  us  be  clear  that  that 
at  least  is  the  legislative  history  which  I 
understand  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  the  lang\iage  is 
extremely  unclear  and  it  could  be  di£Elcult 
to  d«iy  a  claim  if  the  purchase  were 
within  that  6-month  period  that  I  stated 
to  you  and  it  could  be  very  difficult  to 
establish  bad  faith  by  the  Government 
to  counter  the  alleged  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  claimant. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  can  prove  bad 
faith.  You  have  to  prove  something  that 
is  inside  the  mind  of  the  man  who  is  the 
claimant.  How  in  thounder  can  you 
prove  bad  faith?  That  is  the  «aly  waj'  I 
think  you  can  counteract  the  so-called 
good  faith  language  that  is  in  the  bill. 
For  that  and  other  reasons,  I  think  the 
bill  is  quite  faultily  worded,  and  on  that 
ground  alone  there  should  be  a  "no"  vote 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  would  like  to  make 

this  point  cletir — that  we   are  talking 

about  these  people  who  use  cyclamates 

having  a  claim  against  the  Government. 

Do  I  understand  from  the  gentleman 

from  California  (Mr.  Wkldiz)  that  the 

Government  goes  into  court  presumed  to 

be  wrong? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
presume  the  Government  to  be  wrong; 
I  think  the  Government  was  wrong  in 
two  instances.  In  the  first  instance,  they 
were  wrong  in  assuming  a  duty  that  was 
not  their  statutory  respwisibillty  by  even 
publishing  the  GRAS  list.  The  second 
time  they  were  wrong  was  in  April  of 
1969  when  they  had  knowledlge  that  ih- 
gestion  of  cyclamates  should  be  limited 
and  they  did  not  take  that  substance 
off  the  GRAS  list.  So  I  do  not  presume 
they  were  wrong;  I  am  stating  they  were 
wrong,  very  wrong. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question:  In  the  event  we  pass 
this  bill,  do  we  not  establish  that  the 
Government  was  wnmg  in  their  acticHi? 
Mr.  WALDIE.  No,  Mr.  Chairman;  we 
do  not.  If  I  were  going  to  represent-  a 


claimant  before  the  Court  of  Claims,  I 
would  seek  to  so  argue,  but  we  in  Con- 
gress are  not.  We  in  Congress  say  that 
given  these  circumstances,  an  injustice 
has  occurred.  Whether  it  meant  that  It 
was  Intentional  or  ne«iig«it  in  terms  of 
its  inception,  an  injustice  has  occurred 
causing  a  change  in  position  and  damage 
to  Americans,  and  Americans  ought  to 
be  able  to  sue  the  Government. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  As  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  points  out.  this 
will  not  be  an  adversary  proceeding  in 
the  sense  that  the  claimant  goes  in  and 
be  entitled  to  damages  unless  the  bur- 
den of  proof  shifts  to  the  Goverrmient, 
and  the  Government  will  then  have  to 
show  that  he  acted  in  the  use  of  these 
cyclamates  in  bad  faith. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  That  is  exactly  right. 
The  Government  wiU  have  to  show  that 
he  had  Intervening  knowledge  that 
should  not  have  caused  him  to  rely  on  a 
list  that  was  defective. 

Mr.  SEIBERLTNG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  further 
clarify  the  record.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  California  a  few  more 
questions. 

As  I  understand  it.  it  is  your  position 
that  If  In  fact,  let  us  say,  a  manufac- 
turer of  cyclamates  knew  that  they 
would  cause  cancer  in  mice,  the  fact 
that  the  FDA  had  not  yet  removed  this 
substance  from  the  GRAS  list  would  not 
exculpate  him  and  allow  him  to  make  a 
claim  under  this  bill:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  He  should  not  be  able 
to  recover. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  All  right.  If,  In 
fact,  he  knew  that  the  substance  could 
produce  cancer  In  animals,  and  never- 
theless continued  to  sell  it  to  users,  would 
the  latter  not  have  a  cause  of  action 
against  him,  or  might  they  not  have  a 
cause  of  action  against  him  under  State 
law? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  In  my  view  not  might; 
they  would  if  in  fact  he  knew.  If  he  sus- 
pected, there  might  be  a  different  reso- 
lution of  the  question. 

Mr,  SEIBERLING.  Then  should  not 
the  proper  remedy  in  this  case  be  the 
provision  of  a  cause  of  action  on  behalf 
of  innocent  users,  not  against  the  Gov- 
errmaent  of  the  United  States,  but 
against  the  manufacturers  who  know- 
ingly continued  to  sell  this  product  after 
they  knew  It  was  in  violation  of  Govern- 
ment regulations? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  The  manufacturers  did 
not  knowingly,  to  my  knowledge,  con- 
tinue to  sell,  once  they  knew  It  was  car- 
cinogenic. The  question  is.  Was  there 
sufficient  Information  available  at  that 
time  to  cause  their  reliance  on  the  Gov- 
ernment as  an  authority  as  to  what  sub- 
stances are  safe  and  legitimate,  and  that 
does  not  require  reliance  that  would 
constitute  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer  that  there  were  carcino- 
genic substances  available. 

Mr.    GUBSER.    Will   the    gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  in  1  minute. 

Ttitn  a  manufacturer  who  could  not  be 
sued  by  such  customers  after  the  partlc- 
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ular  dates  in  question  here  will  hiinself 
have  a  claim  under  this  bill;  is  that  not 
so? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Not  in  my  view,  because, 
you  see,  you  predicated  your  first  ques- 
tion to  me  upon  the  phrase  that  he  had 
certain  knowledge  that  it  was  carcino- 
genic and  continued  to  market  it,  and  I 
responded : 

Yw.  b«  could  8U«.  but  If  be  did  not  have 
certain  Itnowlodge  that  It  wwi  carcinogenic, 
but  under  all  the  clrcumstancea  available 
snould  have  been  su^lclous  ol  It,  then  In 
my  view  he  could  not  recover. 

If  I  were  on  the  Court  of  Claims,  I 
would  not  permit  it,  and  if  I  were  a  Gov- 
ernment attorney  arguing  it,  I  would  be 
very,  very  careful  not  to  permit  a  manu- 
facturer of  cyclamates  to  present  a  claim 
of  that  type  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 

I  do  not  think  they  have  much  stand- 
ing, personally. 

Mr.  3EIBERLING.  Is  it  your  position 
that  the  users  who  purchased  from  the 
manufacturers  have  no  other  cause  of  ac- 
tion unless  this  bill  is  enacted? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  That  is  not  my  position. 
It  is  my  position  that  I  liave  accepted 
the  judgment  of  those  people  more 
knowledgeable  in  this  field  than  I.  All  of 
them  have  told  me,  and  that  was  one 
of  the  first  questions  that  I  asked,  why 
do  you  not  go  after  the  manufacturers 
of  cyclamates,  he  ought  to  have  known 
this  was  a  dangerous  substance?  The 
answer  is  that  was  first  thought  of  as  to 
where  they  should  go.  but  the  answer  is 
now  no  recovery  from  that  source  could 
be  had. 

Mr.  SEEBERLINa.  Then  I  find  it  very 
difBcult  to  believe  the  manufacturers  of 
cyclamates  would  not  themselves  have  a 
claim  under  this  bill.  They  would  have  a 
claim. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  They  would  have  a  claim 
but  not  the  same  claim  and  probably, 
not  a  provable  claim. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Then  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  gentleman  fom  Iowa,  though 
not  a  lawyer,  is  entirely  correct  in  his 
interpretation.  I  am  a  lawyer,  and  I  con- 
cur with  him. 

Mr.  GDBSEIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  QUBSER.  I  am  not  seeking  to 
interject  myself  in  the  colloquy  between 
the  two  genUemen,  but  I  did  want  to 
bring  out  facts  about  the  principal  manu- 
facturer of  cyclamates  Abbott  Labora- 
tories, Inc.  It  is  significant  that  it  was 
their  test  and  their  experiment,  which 
they  Immediately  reported  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  which  actually 
caused  the  withdrawal  of  cyclamates 
from  the  market. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  And  yet  did  they 
not  continue  to  sell  cyclamates  there- 
after? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  No,  they  were  imme- 
diately withdrawn.  It  was  their  experi- 
ment which  caused  the  withdrawal,  and 
I  thinJt  they  certainly  acted  in  extreme 
good  faith  in  conveying  that  Information 
to  the  FDA. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of   the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 
(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Seiber- 


LiNc  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.^ 

Mr,  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBEKLING.  I  yield  to  the 
gentieman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dei^nis), 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say  I  concur  with  ^e 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  If  the  gentleman 
from  California  is  right  that  the  state 
of  the  knowledge  was  such — that  it  was 
so  doubtful — that  there  is  no  liability 
which  a  purchaser  can  assert  against  the 
manufacturer,  then  it  seems  to  me  to 
follow,  almost  as  the  night  the  day,  that 
everj'  manufacturer  is  home  free  under 
this  bill ;  because  we  cannot  prove  he  did 
not  act  in  good  faith,  just  as  we  cannot 
prove  a  liability  case  against  him.  I 
thmk  the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  must  confess  that 
is  the  way  it  comes  out  for  me. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  seriously  hoped 
that  after  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  and  the  agricultural  appropria- 
tions bill  to  pay  beekeepers  for  dead 
bees,  I  would  not  have  to  rise  on  this 
floor  again  to  combat  subsidies  to  private 
business.  But  apparently  more  and  more 
drones  are  being  attracted  to  the  honey- 
comb of  Government  subsidies.  It  now 
appears  that  soft  drink  manufacturers 
believe  that  because  of  the  ban  on 
cyclamates,  the  FDA  stole  their  flzz. 

I  have  some  questions  to  address  to 
those  who  believe  that  taxpaj'ers  should 
support  companies  who  claim  losses  suf- 
fered under  the  FDA  ban. 

First  of  all,  many  major  soda  indus- 
tries were  prepared  for  the  ban  before 
October  1969.  Some  companies  had  new 
diet  products  readj'  for  marketing  be- 
fore the  cyclamate  ban.  Some  companies 
even  experienced  an  increase  in  profits 
immediately  after  the  ban. 

For  example,  the  net  income  of  Coca- 
Cola  Bottling  Co.,  of  New  York,  Inc., 
Jimiped  from  $5.2  to  $5.5  million  be- 
tween 1969  and  1970.  My  first  ques- 
tion is;  Why  did  other  companies  Ignore 
waimings  dating  back  over  15  years  con- 
cerning the  uncertain  safety  of  cycla- 
mate additives? 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1951,  the  FDA  re- 
quired that  cyclamate  products  bear  the 
following  label — •Should  be  used  onlj' 
by  persons  who  must  restrict  their  in- 
take of  ordinary  sweets."  Similar  warn- 
ings were  repeated  in  1954,  1955,  1956, 
1962,  and  modified  in  1968,  by  both  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
FDA.  Some  companies  simply  refused 
to  adjust  their  course. 

Mr.  Chairman,  please  examine  the 
financial  records  of  just  one  company 
which  seeks  Federal  fimds  for  its  folly. 
Chesebrough -Ponds,  not  a  bottler,  but  a 
pharmaceutical  firm,  used  cyclamate 
products  to  sweeten  its  cough  syrup. 

It  claimed  losses  of  $88,000  because  of 
the  cyclamate  ban.  But  in  1971,  the  net 
Income  for  Chesebrough-Ponds  totaled 
$23,438,000. 1  shudder  to  think  of  a  major 
pharmaceutical  firm,  preparing  drugs  for 


so  man)'  patients,  Ignoring  the  uno«> 
talntles  of  cyclamates  while  steering  so 
persistent  a  course  to  profit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  did  only  three  busl. 
ness  executives  testify  as  to  their  com- 
panies' losses  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  In  September  1971?  Did  other 
executives  pirefer  to  let  trade  association 
members  represent  them  so  they  oould 
avoid  the  spotlight?  Or  were  they  less 
confident  about  making  such  irregular 
claims  before  that  distinguished  commit- 
tee? The  evidence  indicates  that  even 
executives  of  the  same  company  have 
disagreed  as  to  the  extent  of  their  sup- 
posed losses  resulting  from  the  cyclamate 
ban. 

The  saying  goes,  "Dollars  don't  grow 
on  trees."  It  appears  that  the  supporters 
of  this  bill  believe  the  opposite. 

The  House  report  on  the  bill  placed 
its  cost  between  $100  million  and  $120 
million.  Why  should  the  taxpayers  pay 
this  burden  to  absolve  another's  mis- 
takes? When  TV  cigarette  advertising 
was  banned,  did  the  Government  pro- 
vide subsidies  to  advertising  agencies? 

Are  we  going  to  dole  out  tax  dollan  to 
private  enterprise  every  time  legitimate 
Government  action,  taken  In  the  Interest 
of  the  public,  results  in  a  loss  of  profit? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  has 
often  warned  us  of  the  camel's  noee 
under  the  tent.  I  have  attempted  to  pot 
the  spotlight  on  that  nose  myself  on 
several  occasions.  Because  the  warnings 
were  too  often  Ignored,  the  camel  has 
grown  braver.  His  hump  is  now  in  view. 

If  we  are  evw  to  expect  the  camel 
to  go  away,  we  are  going  to  have  to  deny 
his  access  to  the  public  trough.  Turn  off 
the  spigot  and  he  will  have  to  go  else- 
where to  satisfy  his  thirst.  Today  we 
have  that  opportunity.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  In  voting  against  this 
bill — this  latest  attempt  to  raid  the 
taxpayer's  pocketbook. 

I  know  that,  despite  my  protests,  we 
have  subsidized  private  business  In  the 
past.  I  tun  not  going  to  adc  you  to  cry 
over  spilt  milk.  But  I  do  exhort  yoiv- 
"let  not  the  taxpayer  cry  over  split 
cola." 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  I 
was  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  and 
became  Interested  in  It  because  I  was 
convinced  of  the  equities  of  the  small 
growers  who  are  members  of  coop«^- 
tives,  who  had  no  possible  way  of  hav- 
ing advance  notice  that  their  aitlre 
jrear's  pack  at  the  peak  of  invwitory 
would  suddenly  become  virtually  value- 
less. 

However,  more  recenUy  I  have  learned 
of  a  possible  claimant.  I  believe  the  col- 
loquy and  conversation  which  took  place 
between  the  gentieman  from  Iowa  and 
the  gentieman  f rran  California  point  this 
out.  Larger  corporations  may  have  very 
questionable  claims  for  any  compensa- 
tion under  this  act,  but  it  does  happen 
there  is  a  possible  claimant,  a  large  cor- 
poration in  which  I  am  a  stockholder, 
and  therefore  I  will  be  required  by  the 
rules  of  the  House  to  vote  "presait"  on 
this  bin. 


My  2h  1972 

ifr  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
J^a  s^r  of  thia  bill,  and  I  would 
^''SSSort  It  under  the  facts  as  I 
'SSiitimd  them.  In  the  counie  of  this 
SSni^  learned  of  possible  clatos 
JfSJ  oomUnles  of  which  I  or  member* 

^to  8«y  possible  ImpUcation  of  per- 
^  bSflt  from  the  exercise  of  my 

^Ui  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  rtrlke  tiie  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  shall  take  only  1  minute.  I  talce  Uiis 
tune  for  tiie  purpose  of  correcting  an  im-     ^^- ^^ 
tJication  which  I  believe  was  left  m  me     aergiand 
RKORD  by  the  gentieman  from  Massa-     Bett. 
chnsetts  (Mr.  Conte)  .  __„„  y,.. 

If  I  Interpret  his  remarks  correctiy.  his 
implication  was  tiiat  botUers^I  believe 
bT  mentioned  Coca-Cola-were  ready 
with  an  alternative  to  cyciamate-sweet- 
ened  drinks.  I  beUev©  a  few  facts  ought 
to  be  pointed  out.  ^    .  .  ^    ^,^ 

The  Food  and  Drug  Adnunistratlon 
historically,  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
had  a  prohibition  against  the  mixing  of 
organic  and  inorganic  sweeteners.  Under 
that  ruling  it  was  not  possible  to  combine 
saccarin  and  sugar.  If  I  remember  ^- 
rectiy,  the  cyclamate  ban  came  on  a  Fri- 
day night.  It  was  not  possible  to  substi- 
tute sacchsuln  and  sugar  immediately. 
But  on  Monday  morning  the  bottling 
companies  did  go  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  told  them  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  asked  if  they  could  have  a  tem- 
porary permit,  which  later  became  per- 
manent, to  use  saccharin  and  sugar. 

All  kinds  of  noonutritive  sweeteners 
had  been  under  experimentation  for 
many,  many  years,  just  as  all  types  of  In- 
novations in  the  food  industry  are  always 
under  experimentation.  So  this  was  not 
something  ready.  It  was  something  which 
was  not  even  legal  the  night  of  the  cycla- 
mate ban,  but  it  was  made  legal  2  or  3 
days  later. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
(Mr.  Ullman)  ,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee o<  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
tbe  Union,  reported  that  that  Conunit- 
tee  having  had  under  consideration  the 
bai  Hil.  13366,  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of   losses   Incurred   by   domestic 
growers,    manufacturers,    packers,    and 
distributors  as  a  result  of  the  barring  of 
the  use  of  cyclamates  in  food  after  ex- 
tensive Inventories  of  foods  containing 
such  substances  had  been  prepared  or 
packed  or  packaging,  labding,  and  other 
materials  had  been  prepared  In  good 
faith  reliance  on  the  conflnned  official 
listing  of  cyclamates  as  generally  rec- 
ognized as  sskfe  for  use  in  food  under  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
and  for  other   purposes,   pursuant   to 
House  Resolution  1024,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAS231.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  aigrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  blU. 

Ilie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrosMd 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. ^ 

The  yeas  said  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  takMi;   and  there 
^ere— yeas    177,    nays    170,    answered 
"present"  4,  not  voting  81,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  aro] 

YEAS— 177 


Abbltt 
Abemetby 
Abotirezk 
Anderaoo.  Hi. 
Andrew!,  Ala. 
Arends 
Aapln 
AsplnaU 


Blatnlk 
Bow 

Brademas 
Braaco 
Bray 
Brtnkley 
Brown,  Mlcli. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burleson.  Tex 
Burton 
Bymea  WU. 
CabeU 
Carlaon 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Ciawaoa.Del 
CoUlna.  m. 
Colmer 
Corman 
Crane 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Daulelson 
Daris.  S.O. 
Davla  Wis. 
de  la  Qaraa 
Ekellenback 
Deniiolm 
Dent 

Denrtnakl 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Downing 
Duncan 
Bckbardt 


aibbons 
aoldwater 
Ooozalee 
Ooodllng 
aray 

areen,  Oreg. 
Hammer- 
sebinUK 
Haima 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hlcka,  Mass. 

Hlcka,  Wash. 

HIUU 

HoliOeid 

Horljon 

Hoemer 

Howard 

HuU 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Jacobs 

Jobnaon.  OaUf 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

King 

Kluczynskl 

KuykLendail 

Kyi 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McCoUlster 

McOormack 

McOulloch 

McDade 


Edwards,  Oallf .  McFall 
Eshleman  McMillan 

PiBti  Mahon 

ptood  Martin 

Flowers  Mathlas,  CalU 

Poiey  Mayne 

Ford.  Gerald  B.  Meeds 


Forsythe 

Frey 

Puqua 

aarmatz 

Glalmo 


Abeug 
Adams 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
AjinuJ3zlo 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Asliley 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
Begich 
BeU 

Bennett 
BeviU 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boland 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.O. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burllaon,  Mo. 
Byron 
Gallery 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Oamey 
Carter 
Oeller 


Michel 
Miner,  Calif. 
MUls.  Md. 
Mlnshall 
Mlzell 

NAYS— 170 

Ctiappell 

Clark 

Collins,  Tex. 

Oonover 

Conte 

Coughlln 

Culver 

Curlln 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dennis 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Drlnan 

duPont 

Dwyer 

Bdwards.  Ala. 

BUberg 

Bsoh 

Evans,  CX>lo. 

Faacell 

Plndley 

Fisher 

Ford. 
William  D. 

Ft>untaln 

Fraser 

FrellBchuysen 

Frenael 

Oallflanakls 


Mollohan 
Mow 

Murphy,  ni. 

Nat(^wr 

Melsen 

O'Konski 

Passman 

Pelly 

Poage 

Price,  Tex. 

Purcell 

Qule 

RaUsback 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Sebell\u 

Shoup 
SUtes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thcanpeoa.  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

nilman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

WaggMiner 

WakUe 

Wamplor 

Ware 
White 

Whitehurst 

Wiggins 
WiUlams 

WUson.  Bob 

Wright 

wyatt 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


MazzoU 

MUler.  Ohio 

Minlsh 

Mitchell 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  N.T 

Myers 

Nichols 

NU 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

podell 

Poff 

preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

RandaU 

Rangel 

Rees 


Conable 
Oubser 


Reid 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Robison.  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Housh 

Rouaselot 

Roy 

Ruth 

St  Oermain 

Bar  banes 

BatterHeld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Snyder 

Spence 

ANSWERED  "PREfiBNT"  — 

MaiUiard  Plrnie 


Springer 
Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steele 
Stokes 
Sum  Tan 
Symington 
Thompaon.  N  J. 
Thone 
Tleman 
UdaU 
Vanlk 
whalen 
WldnaU 
WUaon. 

Charles  H. 
Wlan 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Zwach 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

Andareon, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Badlllo 
Blaggl 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Broomfield 
Byrne,  Pa. 

Gamp 
Casey,  Tex. 

Chamberlain 

ChlahoUn 

Clay 

Cleveland 

OolUer 

Oonyers 

Cotter 

Davis,  Oa. 

Devlne 

Dowdy 

Dulaki 

Edmondson 


Gay  doe 

Orasso 

Grlffln 

Oroes 

Orover 

Qude 

Haley 

HaU 

HamUton 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hogan 

Tchord 

Jarman 

Kemp 

Koch 

Kyros 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lent 

Umg,  Md. 

Luian 

Macdonald. 


Madden 
MaUary 


Mathis.  Oa. 


NOT  VOTING— 81 

Erlenborn 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Flynt 

Pulton 

Gallagher 

Gettys 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Uagan 

Hal  pern 

Hanley 

Harrington 

Hays 

Hubert 

Heinz 

Hutchinson 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Link 

Long.  La. 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKtnney 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.   Boggs  for,   with   Mr. 
York  against. 

Mr.    Alexander    for,    with 
against. 

Mr.    Mfttminaga   for,    with 
Texas  against. 

Mrs   Mink  for,  with  Mr.  Wolff  against. 

Mr.  Pepp«  for,  wltH  Mr.  MUcva  against. 

Mr.  Pultoo.  for,  with  Mr.  Monagan  against. 

Mr.  Dowdy  for,  with  Mr.  Dulaki  again*. 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Hanley  against. 

Mr.  Edmondson  for,  with  Mr.  Roatenkowskl 

afiialnst.  ^.    , 

Mr.    Stucfcey    for.     with    Mr.    RoewrtliBl 

against. 

Mr.  PWtta  for,  with  Mr.  McKevltit  against. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  for,  ■with  Mr.  Heinz 
against. 

Mr.  snenijocn  for.  with  Mr.  ay»n  against 

Mr    Devlns  for,  with  Mr.  Blaggl  against. 

Mr.  McCXui*  for,  with  Mr.  McEanney 
against. 

Mr.  Blackburn  for,  w*tii  Mr.  Oreen  cu 
Pannsylvanla  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Haya  with   Mr.   MeDonald   of   Mlchl- 

g<an. 
Mr  BadlUo  with  Mr.  McCtoskey. 
Mr.  Hantngeon  with  Mr.  Hiiftohlnson. 
Mr.  Boybal  wltti  Mr.  HBlpam. 
Mr.  Puclnakl  with  Mr.  BroomfteKl. 
Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Taioac*. 


Matsunaga 

Melcher 

MetcaUe 

MlkTS 

Mills,  Ark. 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moorhaad 

Nedzi 

Obey 
Pepper 

Pettis 

PoweU 

Puclnakl 

QuiUen 

Rarlck 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roeenthal 

Rosunkowakl 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Stuckay 

Taloott 

Terry 

vrhaliey 

Whitten 

Wolff 


Booney  of  New 


Mr.    Addabbo 
Mr.    Oaaey    of 
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Mr    Unk  wlUi  Mr   Camp. 

Mr   Anderson  of  Tenne—ee  with  Mr.  Terry. 

Mr    Blfcnton  vinth  Mr    Cleveland 

Mr  Byrne  of  Pennsyl%-anla  with  Mr  Sand- 
man. 

Mrs.  Chlaholm  with  Mr.  Nedzl 

Mr    BvlnB  cxf  Tennessee  with   Mr    Qulllen. 

Mr    Gallagher  with   Mr,  Clay 

Mr.  OoiCter  with  Mr.  Conyers 

Mr  .Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Met- 
calfe. 

Mr    Landnun  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr    Long  erf  Louisiana  with  Mr    Whalley. 

Mr    Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr    Landgrebe. 

Mr    Oerttys  with   Mr    Powell 

Mr  Plynt  with  Mr  Rarlck. 

Mrs    OrtfUths    wltii    Mr    Hfegan 

Mr    McKay  with  Mr    Melctoer 

Mr    Whltt«n   with   Mr.   Mills  of   .Arkauaas. 

Messrs.  HARSHA.  LLOYD,  DICKIN- 
SON. MOLLOHAN.  STAGGERS,  and 
BRADEMAS  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  eU>ove  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
losses  Incurred  by  domestic  growers, 
mcinufacturers.  packers,  and  distribu- 
tors as  a  result  of  the  barring  of  the  use 
of  cyclamates  after  extensive  inventories 
containing  such  substances  had  been 
prepared  or  packed  or  packaging,  label- 
ing, and  other  materials  had  been  pre- 
pared in  good  faith  reliance  on  the  con- 
flrmed  official  llsrtlng  of  cyclamates  as 
generally  recognized  as  safe  for  use  in 
food  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
WALDIE     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that,  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed,  H.R.  13368. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California' 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  IN- 
SPECTION OF  DAMS 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  Immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  bill  <HJl.  15951) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
undertake  a  national  program  of  inspec- 
tion of  dams,  and  ask  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  what  is  the  unanimous- 
consent  request 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  To  take  up 
the  bill  H.R.  15951.  which  is  the  bill  to 
give  the  Corps  of  Engineers  the  right  to 
make  inspections  on  non-Federal  reser- 
voir dams. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  the  original  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes.  it  is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  this  bill  programed 
for  today? 


Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No.  I  con- 
sulted with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
Mr.  Haubba'  and  thought  the  matter 
should  be  brought  up  for  immediate  ac- 
tion. It  is  a  noncontroversial  matter  and 
we  do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty. 

We  are  .seeking  that  it  be  considered 
in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  so  that  there  will  be  a  full  and 
complete  discussion  of  the  entire  subject 
matter  contained  m  the  bill. 

Mr  GROSS  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  JONES  of  .\labama  The  nature 
of  the  bill  is  to  provide  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  dams  and  i-eservolrs  to  see  that 
we  do  not  have  a  recurrence  of  what 
took  place  in  West  Virginia.  South  Da- 
kota and  other  areas  where  there  may 
be  frail  dams  that  may  endanger  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  people  in  the  af- 
fected areas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  an- 
ticipate that  it  will  take  a  penod  of  time 
to  dispose  of  the  bill  this  evening? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No.  I  do  not 
think  we  will  use  over  5  or  10  minutes  at 
the  most. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 
HJl.   15951 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
term  •dam"  as  uf*d  In  this  Act  means  any 
artificial  barrier,  including  appurtenant 
works,  which  Impounds  or  diverts  water,  and 
which  il)  ifi  twenty-five  feet  or  more  In 
height  from  the  natural  oed  of  the  stream 
or  watercourse  measured  at  the  downstream 
toe  of  the  barrier,  or  from  the  lowest  eleva- 
tion of  the  outside  Umlt  of  the  barrier.  If  it  is 
not  ficrosa  a  stream  channel  or  watercourse, 
to  the  maximum  water  storage  elevation  or 
1 2 )  has  an  Impounding  capacity  at  maximum 
water  storage  elevation  of  fifty  acre-feet  or 
more.  This  Act  does  not  apply  to  any  such 
barrier  which  Is  not  In  excess  of  six  feet  In 
height,  regardless  oi"  storage  capacity  or 
which  has  a  storage  capacity  at  maximum 
water  storage  elevation  not  in  excess  of 
fliteeu  acre-'eet,  regardless  of  height. 

Sec.  2.  As  .soon  as  practicable,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  shall  carry  out  a  national  pro- 
gram of  inspection  of  dams  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  human  life  and  property.  All 
dams  In  the  United  States  shall  be  inspected 
by  the  Secretary  except  ( 1 )  dams  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  or  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  and  Water  Commission, 
(2)  dams  which  have  been  constructed  pur- 
suant to  licenses  Issued  under  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  (3)  dams  which 
have  been  Inspected  within  the  twelve- 
month period  Immediately  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  by  a  State  agency  and 
which  the  Governor  of  such  State  requests 
be  excluded  from  inspection,  and  (4)  dams 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  determines 
do  not  pose  any  threat  to  human  life  or 
property.  The  Secretary  may  Inspect  dams 
which  have  been  licensed  under  the  Federal 
Power  Act  upon  request  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  dams  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission  upon  request  of  such 
Conunlsslon. 

Skc.  3.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  Inspec- 
tion of  a  dam,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 


Governor  of  the  State  In  which  such  dam  u 
located  the  results  of  stich  Investigation  The 
Secretary  shall  Immediately  notify  the  Oct. 
ernor  of  any  hasardous  conditions  foaai 
dtmng  an  Inspection.  The  Secretary  ihaa 
provide  advice  to  the  Oovemor,  upon  n. 
quest,  relating  to  timely  remedial  measuiM 
neoeeaary  to  mitigate  or  obviate  any  baa. 
ardous  conditions  found  during  an  inspec- 
tlon.  ^^ 

Sxc.  4.  For  the  purpoae  of  determlnlna 
whether  a  dam  (Including  the  waters  \m. 
pounded  by  such  dam)  constitutes  a  danger 
to  human  lUe  or  property,  the  Secietarv 
shall  take  Into  consideration  the  poeslbUlty 
that  the  dam  might  be  endangered  by  over- 
topping, seepage,  settlement,  erosion,  aedl. 
ment,  cracking,  earth  movement,  earth- 
quakes, failure  of  bulkheads,  flashboard, 
gates  on  conduits,  or  other  conditions  which 
exist  or  which  might  occur  In  any  area  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  dam. 

3«c.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  July  1,  1974,  on  bla 
activities  under  the  Act.  which  report  shall 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  an  inventory  of  all  dams  located  in 
the  United  States; 

(2)  a  review  of  each  Inspection  made,  the 
recommendations  furnished  to  the  Oov- 
emor of  the  State  In  which  such  ri»tn  ig 
located  and  information  as  to  the  implemen- 
tatlon  of  such  recommendations: 

( 3 )  recommendations  for  a  comprehen- 
sive national  program  for  the  Inspection,  and 
regulation  for  safety  purpose  of  dams  of  the 
Nation,  and  the  respective  responslbtlltte* 
which  should  be  assumed  by  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  and  by  public  and 
private  Interests. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  and 
no  action  or  faUure  to  act  under  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  ( 1 )  to  create  any  liability 
In  the  United  States  or  Its  officers  or  em- 
ployees for  the  recovery  of  damages  caused 
by  such  action  or  failure  to  act;  or  (2)  to 
relieve  an  owner  or  operator  of  a  dam  of  the 
legal  duties,  obligations,  or  liabilities  Inci- 
dent to  the  ownership  or  operation  of  the 
dam. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  Is  estimated  that  there  are  over  28,000 
non-Pederal  dams  in  the  Nation.  No 
comprehensive  assessment  of  the  actual 
number,  or  of  their  condition,  has  been 
undertaken.  Tlie  State  programs  for  the 
licensing  and  inspection  of  non-PedenJ 
dams  vary  greatly  In  scope  and  effective- 
ness. The  failure  of  a  dam  or  other 
water  impounding  structure  can  have 
disastrous  results,  as  evidenced  by  the 
recent  tragedies  in  Rapid  City,  8.  Dak, 
and  Buffalo  Creek,  W.  Va.  In  addition, 
tropical  storm  Agnes  serves  as  a 
frightening  reminder  that  flood  condi- 
tions far  greater  than  anticipated  can 
occur  over  wide  areas  of  the  country, 
posing  a  threat  to  a  large  number  of 
dams,  the  failure  of  which  would  add 
Immensely  to  the  damage  otherwise 
caused  by  the  doodlng. 

H.R.  15951,  as  reported,  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  carry  out  a 
national  program  of  inspection  of  dam* 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  human  life 
and  property.  The  Secretary  is  directed 
to  inspect  all  dams  In  the  United  States 
except:  First,  dams  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  or  the  In- 
ternational Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission; second  dams  which  have  been 
constructed  pursuant  to  licenses  issued 
imd«r  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Power 
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4-f  third,  dams  which  have  been  in- 
ifL«d    within    the    12-month    period 
SSSately  prior  to  the  enactment  ot 
^ulegislaUon  by  a  State  agency  and 
Sch  the  Governor  of  the  State  request. 
i  excluded  from  inspecUon:  an  f(niith 
Zm  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Anny 
determines  do  not  pose  any  threat  to 
human  life  or  property, 
^e  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
InsDect  dams  Ucensed  under  the  Federal 
Power  Act  upon  request  of  the  Federal 
power  commission  and  dams  under  the 
Wisdiction  of  the  International  Bound- 
ary and   Water   Commission   upon   its 

rMuest.  .        , 

Tot  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  a  dam  is 
defined  as  any  artificial  barrier  which 
impounds  or  diverts  water  and  which  Is 
25  feet  or  more  in  height  or  has  an  im- 
Dounding  capacity  of  at  least  50  acre- 
feet  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  preclude  the  Secretary  from 
ln«)ectlng,  upon  appropriate  request, 
smaller  dams  which  do  not  meet  this 
definition  where  such  dams  pose  a  threat 
to  human  life  and  property. 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  furnish 
the  results  of  the  dam  inspections  as 
completed  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
in  which  the  dam  is  located,  and  dur- 
ing the  Inspection  to  notify  the  Gover- 
nor immediately  of  any  hazardous  con- 
ditions foimd. 

The  Secretary  is  also  directed  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  or  before  July 
1,  1974,  on  his  activities  under  the  legis- 
lation including:  First,  an  inventory  of 
all  dams  located  in  the  United  States; 
second,  a  review  of  each  Inspection  made, 
the  recommendations  furnished  the  ap- 
propriate Governor,  and  the  lmpl«nen- 
tatlon  of  the  recommendations;  and 
third,  recommendations  for  a  ctMnpre- 
henslve  national  program  for  the  inspec- 
tion and  regulation  of  dams  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  the  respective  responsibilities 
which  should  be  assumed  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  and  by 
public  and  private  Interests. 

Given  the  very  large  number  of  dams 
in  the  Nation,  we  realize  that  in  the  time 
allowed  for  this  report  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  the  Secretary  to  Inspect  all  of 
them.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  in- 
spection of  at  least  those  dams  posing  a 
serious  threat  to  human  life  and  prop- 
erty should  they  fall  be  completed  prior 
to  sut«nission  of  the  study.  The  Secre- 
tary should  continue,  untU  completion, 
however,  the  Inspection  of  all  dams  as 
contemplated  by  the  legislation.  Upon 
completion  of  such  Inspection,  the  au- 
thority granted  under  this  legislation  will 
expire. 

With  the  large  number  of  dams  in  this 
country,  and  the  growth  of  industry  and 
urban  areas  below  the  dams,  together 
with  recent  failures,  it  has  become  an 
urgent  matter  that  these  structures  raise 
no  questions  as  to  their  safety.  Yet  there 
Is  no  present  understanding  of  the  scope 
and  nature  of  the  problem,  and  there- 
fore no  way  to  determine  the  type  of 
remedial  action  to  take  and  the  proper 
roles  of  Federal  and  non-Federal  Inter- 
ests. 

This  le<jlslatlon  will,  for  the  first  time, 
provide  im  accurate  assessment  of  the 
scope  of  the  problem  which  the  Nation 


faces  with  respect  to  unsafe  dams.  It 
will  also  provide  for  a  study  aiKi  recom- 
mendations for  a  comprehenslYC  national 
program  for  the  inspection  and  regula- 
tion for  safety  purposes  of  dams  of  the 
Nation,  and  for  an  appropriate  sharing 
of     responsibinties     between     Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  and  public 
and  private  interests. 
I  urge  the  enactment  of  H.R.  15951. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes;  I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  the  gentleman 
say  is  the  life  of  the  bill;  that  is.  over 
how  many  years? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  There  is  no 
time  limit  under  the  bill.  However,  the 
work  authorized  under  the  bill  should  be 
completed  within  6  yeairs. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Six  years. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  We  would  ex- 
pect that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  sub- 
mit its  report  by  July  1,  1974.  This  re- 
port should  cover  the  priority  dams 
which  should  be  first  Inspected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  woidd  be  the  cost 
of  the  biU?  I  notice  the  bill  is  open  ended. 
or  at  least  it  appears  to  be  an  open  end 
bill. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes;  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON.  H.  CLAUSEN.  As  contained 
in  the  report,  the  estimated  cost  over  the 
next  6  years  would  be  $5  million  in 
fiscfil  year  1973:  $15  million  for  1974;  $15 
million  for  1975.  and  tapering  off  $5  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  next  3  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  bill  is  open  ended; 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes;  the  re- 
port represents  our  best  estimate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes;  I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  Mil  provide  for 
constriKtion  costs? 

Mr.  DON.  H.  CLAUSEN.  No. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No  construc- 
tion costs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No  construction  costs. 
This  is  simply  for  a  survey  of  existing 
dams? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  gentle- 
man is  eminently  correct.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  would  it  cost  this 
kind  of  money? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  We  have  ap- 
proximately 28,000  non -Federal  dams 
that  have  been  constructed  all  over  the 
coimtry.  Had  we  had  this  inspection 
method  heretofore  in  operation,  we  prob- 
ably would  not  have  lost  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  the  people  in  West  Virginia 
and  South  Dakota. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Spesiker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

This  bUl  does  not  contemplate  an  In- 
spection of  all  the  dams,  for  Instance,  In 
the  Mississippi  River? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No,  it  does 
not.  Section  2  lists  certain  dams  which 
are  exempt. 
Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  it  limited  to? 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama,  II  the  gentle- 


man will  refer  to  the  bill,  in  the  first 
section — 

The  term  "dam"  as  used  In  this  Act  means 
any  ariincial  barrier,  including  apptirten»nt 
worlu,  which  Impounds  or  diverts  water,  and 
which  (1)  Is  twenty-five  feet  or  more  in 
height  from  the  natural  bed  of  the  stream 
or  watercourse  measured  at  the  downstream 
toe  at  the  barrier,  or  from  the  lowest  eleva- 
tion of  the  outside  limit  of  the  barrier,  if  It 
Is  not  susroea  a  stream  channel  or  water- 
course, to  the  maximum  water  storage  ele- 
vation or  ( 2 )  has  an  Impounding  capacity  at 
maximum  water  storage  elevation  of  fifty 
acre-feet  or  more.  This  Act  does  not  apply  to 
any  such  barrier  which  Is  not  In  excess  of 
six  feet  In  height,  regardless  of  storage 
capacity  or  which  has  a  storage  capacity  at 
maximum  water  storage  elevation  not  in 
excess  of  fifteen  acre-feet,  regardless  of 
height. 


Mr.  GROSS.  And  It  is  anticipated  that 
this  survey  will  cost  $90  million? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  It  could  cost 
that  amount  if  all  the  dams  eligible 
under  this  act  were  in  fact  Inspected. 
We  do  not  expect  it  to  come  anywhere 
near  that  because  not  all  the  dams  ac- 
tually require  inspection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers simply  guessed  at  a  figure  of 
what  It  would  cost.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No;  the  corps 
did  not  guess.  The  committee  tried  to 
make  that  estimate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  committee 
guessed  that  amount? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes,  sir;  be- 
cause we  were  required  to  place  some 
figure  in  the  report.  We  had  those  fig- 
ures. We  figured  an  estimated  cost  of 
approximately  $7,500  per  dam  for  major 
dams,  $3,000  for  intermediate  dams,  and 
$1,500  for  smeJl  dams. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  none  of  us  want 
a  recurrence  of  wlmt  has  happened  with 
respect  to  some  dams  in  the  country,  but 
I  still  think  this  is  a  great  deal  of  money. 
I  regret  that  the  bill  is  open  ended  in 
that  respect,  and  I  hope  the  Appropria- 
tions Conunittee  will  make  available  a 
greatly  rediiced  amount. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Tlie  commit- 
tee took  note  of  that  In  the  report  and 
I  invite  the  gentleman's  attention  to  page 
3  of  the  r^x>rt  on  estimated  cost.  I  will 
read  to  the  gentleman  the  language  of 
the  committee  report: 

It  Is  extremely  dlfBctilt  to  arrive  at  an  ac- 
curate estimate  of  cost.  Tills  difficulty  Is 
brought  about  because  of  the  lack  of  spedflc 
knowledge  as  to  how  many  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  dams  in  the  Nation  are  In  need  of 
Inspection  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
There  are  several  good  State  Inspection  pro- 
grams which  could  eliminate  the  need  for 
additional  inspection  of  many  dams.  It  Is 
also  conceivable  that  the  Secretary  will  deter- 
mine after  an  examination  that  a  detailed 
investigation  is  not  required.  Considering 
all  these  factors.  It  Is  the  committee's  best 
judgment  that  If  all  dams  were  inspected 
the  probable  coat  would  be  approximately 
$B0  miinnn.  However,  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  actual  coeta  will  run  considerably  less. 

After  that  we  say: 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  report  required 
In  1974  would  Include  reoommendattons  as 
to  the  appropriate  roles  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emmaat.  States,  local  governments,  and  pri- 
vate parttes.  Including  cost  sharing.  Thus, 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1974.  the  Ooagreas 
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would  h»ve  an  opportunity  to  reexamine  the 
entire  situation  baaed  on  the  first  3  yeara 
of  reliable  experience. 

That  is  what  we  are  seeking  to  do. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.' 

Mr.  ORXDSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  It  pro- 
posed under  the  terms  of  this  legislation 
that  the  Federal  Government  embark 
upon  the  reconstruction  or  constriictlon 
of  dams  In  areas  and  In  places  where 
they  are  now  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
or  were  constructed  by  the  States? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No;  this  Is 
not  the  Intention.  The  intention  of  the 
committee  Is  to  see  where  there  are  In 
fact  problems  and  to  advise  the  Gover- 
nors accordingly.  It  does  not  author- 
ize the  Federal  Government  to  extend 
itself  into  any  program  of  construction, 
reconstructioo,  or  repairs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  bill  in  no  way  is  to 
be  construed  as  embarking  the  Federal 
Government  on  construction  or  rebuild- 
ing of  dams? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No,  it  does 
not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  direct  my  question  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama.  If  this  leg- 
islation. H.R.  15951,  had  been  in  effect 
prior  to  the  dis«ister  which  occurred  with 
the  dam  in  West  Virginia,  what  would  it 
have  done  with  respect  to  that  situation ; 
or  would  this  legislation  have  applied  to 
that  dam? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes.  It  would 
have  applied  to  that  dam.  It  would  have 
applied,  and  the  faults  and  the  probabil- 
ities as  to  what  took  place  there  would 
have  been  pointed  out  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  West  Virginia.  He  could 
have  taken  immediate  action  to  see  either 
that  they  discontinued  the  use  of  it  or 
that  the  project  be  abandoned  until  such 
repairs  as  necessary  were  made  to  take 
it  oft  the  danger  list. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  assume  the  gen- 
tleman means  the  Governor  of  West  Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  Governor 
of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  the  committee 
report  on  page  3,  as  I  read  it.  it  Is  Indi- 
cated there  Is  an  estimated  cost  by  years, 
1973  to  1978.  According  to  my  addition, 
the  accumulated  estimated  costs  come 
to  $50  million.  Why  is  the  committee  re- 
quest for  $90  million?  Why  not  come 
back  and  ask  for  more  at  a  subsequent 
time? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  We  have  not 
requested  any  amount.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  pointed  out,  these  are  just 
general  estimates  made  by  the  com- 
mittee. We  cannot  say  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  that  that  will  be  the  cost. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Then  why  could 
there  not  be  a  limitation  of  $50  million, 
and  then  come  back  for  whatever  addi- 
tional is  needed? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  It  Is  in  the  re- 
port. It  is  not  in  the  bUl.  How  can  we 
amend  the  report? 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT  The  reason  that  I 
raise  the  question  is  that  this  type  of 
situation  has  become  a  problem  in  the 
Congress.  We  go  ahead  and  spend  money 
like  we  have  it.  We  do  not.  We  are  in 
debt.  I  just  do  not  understand  why.  If 
there  Is  a  base  cost  of  $50  million,  we  do 
not  just  put  that  limitation  in  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  This  will  go 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
These  estimates  are  required  by  the  rules 
of  the  House  They  are  the  best  figures 
we  could  make  on  the  calculations.  We 
are  not  wedded  to  the  figures. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  In  partial  re- 
sponse to  the  question  directed  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  relating  to  the 
Buffalo  Creek,  W.  Va..  I  visited  that  area 
after  the  fact,  after  the  disaster.  It  was 
tremendously  devastated. 

That  was  not  an  engineered  or  de- 
.slRned  dam.  It  is  what  they  call  tailings 
from  the  mining.  They  had  been  Im- 
pounding water  behind  it.  As  a  result, 
no  one  was  doing  the  job 

After  the  fact,  of  course,  the  Governor 
ordered  all  these  slag  piled  "dams." 
which  are  not  engineered  or  constructed 
dams,  per  se,  by  any  construction  firm, 
drawn  down.  That  resolved  the  problem. 

Had  this  legislation  been  in  effect  at 
that  time  it  would  have  avoided  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  reason  why  the  committee  moved 
with  such  dispatch,  and  why  we  do  not 
have  an  accurate  estimate,  is  on  the 
question  of  holding  someone  responsible 
for  these  kinds  of  disasters,  to  protect 
irmocent  people 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  assume  the  gen- 
tleman means  when  these  dams  are  de- 
termined not  to  be  safe,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  That  is  cor- 
rect. We  want  to  move  with  dispatch  to 
Inventory  the  total  problem  in  this  area 
where  we  do  not  have  specific  jurisdic- 
tion or  inspection  programs  now  under- 
way. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  In  the  Eastern 
States  have  a  good  track  record.  In  that 
there  were  no  losses  as  a  result  of  struc- 
tures engineered  and  designed.  But  in 
those  areas  under  no  degree  of  inspection 
we  are  trying  to  get  at  the  problem. 

If  a  State  agency  will  certify  to  the 
fact  and  assume  responsibility  for  the 
fact  that  they  have  done  the  job  of  In- 
spection, to  protect  the  lives  of  people, 
of  course  that  will  be  taken  into  account 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  glad  to  jield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  do  not  believe 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen  > .  meant  to  say  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  was  to  be  able  to 
hold  somebody  responsible  for  actions 
like  this.  I  believe  the  purpose  of  the  bill 


is  to  pinpoint  those  dams  in  the  UniUd 
States  whlcii  might  be  dangerous,  so  ttm 
the  people  who  do  have  responsibility  for 
them  will  have  time  to  do  somethhtt 
about  It.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  would  anaa 
with  that.  ^^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  HJi 
15951  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  undertake  a  national  progrim 
to  Inventory  and  Inspect  dams  through- 
out the  United  States.  This  legislation  Is 
urgently  needed  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
devastating  floods  experienced  in  the 
West  Virginia,  South  Dakota,  and  the 
eastern  States  hit  by  the  rains  of  Hur- 
ricane Agnes.  In  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.  and 
Buffalo  C?reek,  W.  Va.,  the  failure  of  Im- 
poimdment  facilities,  some  of  which 
have  never  been  designed  or  engineered, 
produced  disastrous  results.  Many  lives 
were  lost  and  millions  of  dollars  of  dam- 
age were  sustained.  Some  facilities  failed 
in  the  States  affected  by  Agnes,  and 
many  more  which  nearly  failed  threat- 
ened downwater  residents. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  those  dams 
designed,  engineered  and  constructed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  in  these  eastern  States 
actually  held  and  provided  the  flood  pro- 
tection and  security  to  the  people  for 
which  the  projects  were  designed  and 
buUt. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  joined  my  colleagues 
from  West  Virginia  and  Iowa  in  an  in- 
spection of  the  devastation  of  the  Buffalo 
Creek  flood.  The  mute  testimony  of  the 
wrecked  homes,  destroyed  property,  and 
the  loss  of  lives  Impressed  upon  me  the 
urgency  and  need  to  press  for  legislation 
to  prevent  future  disasters.  Although  the 
impoundment  at  the  headwater  of  Buf- 
falo Creek  which  burst  and  caused  the 
devastation  was  not  a  conventlonaJ  dam 
as  we  know  them,  Impovmdments  such  as 
these  need  inspection  and  recommenda- 
tions are  needed  to  control  future  poten- 
tial disasters. 

I  also  call  the  committee's  attention  to 
the  report  in  which  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  notes  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
inspect  all  of  the  dains  imder  this  legisla- 
tion and  report  to  Congress  under  the 
time  constraint  of  July  1,  1974.  It  is  ex- 
pected, however,  that  inspection  of  at 
least  those  dams  posing  a  serious  threat, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  to  hu- 
man life  and  property,  should  they  fail, 
be  completed  prior  to  submission  of  this 
study.  The  committee  believes  this  legis- 
lation Is  necessary  and  urgent  to  make 
an  accurate  and  comprehensive  study  of 
these  non-Federal  dams  and  to  noake 
recommendations  for  a  comprehensive 
national  program  for  the  inspection  and 
regulation  for  safety  purposes  of  all  dams 
of  the  Nation,  and  for  an  appropriate 
sharing  of  responsibilities  between  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  governments  and 
public  and  private  interests. 

There  are  several  good  State  inspection 
programs  which  could  eliminate  the  need 
for  additional  inspection.  However,  in 
view  of  the  recent  flood  disasters  and  the 
suffering  that  resulted,  the  committee 
feels  that  this  Legislation,  at  a  cost  of  $90 
million  over  the  next  6  fiscal  years.  wlH 
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„--.  valuable  in  estabUshing  proper  and 
2SS  roles  of  the  Federal,  State  and 
JSTgovernments,  and  private  parties, 

^S^SSrsS  Alabama.  Mr.  S^r, 
T  move  the  previous  question  on  tl»  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Se  bill  was  order^  to  be  engrossed 
.nri  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
Se  knd  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 

T  ask*  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 

U  may  have  permission  to  rejr^e  and 

extend  their  remarks  on  the  bUl  just 

"^^TTw  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the   request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ending  June  30.  l»7a.  to  carry  out  tha  pro- 
vlalona  of  thla  section,  except  that,  if  in  any 
fiscal  year  the  total  of  all  expenditure*  under 
this  section  la  less  than  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  expended  In  such  fiscal  year,  the 
unexpended  balance  of  such  amount  shall 
reniAtn  available  foe  expendltiire  during  the 
next  two  Buccoedlng  fiscal  yean  In  addition 
to  amoiint*  otherwise  avaUaWe  to  carry  out 
this  section  In  such  years,  and'." 


HIOHWAY  EMERGENCY  RELIEF 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate  consideration  of  the  bUl  <HJl. 
15960)  to  amend  .section  125  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  highway 
emergency  relief  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  necessary  as  a  result  of 
recent  floods  and  other  disasters 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  biU  as  foUows; 

H.B.  159&0 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o) 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
125  of  title  23,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof  as  f  ollows :  ^  _^  ^ 

"(d)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorised 
to  carry  out  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973.  Sixty  per  centum  of  the  expendi- 
tures imder  this  section  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
and  the  remaining  40  per  centum  of  such 
expenditures  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated only  from  any  moneys  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated.  Such  sum  shaU 
be  araUable  for  expenditure  during  the  next 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years  In  addition  to 
amounts  otherwise  available  to  carry  out 
this  section  in  such  years.  Funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  immediately 
upon  enactment  In  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  If  such  funds  were  ap- 
portioned under  this  chapter." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment. 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert:  "That  clause  (1)  of  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (&)  of  section  125  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  foUowa :  '  ( 1 )  Not  noore  than  $60,000,- 
OOO  l8  authorized  to  be  expended  In  any  fiscal 
year  ending  before  July  1,  1972,  and  not  more 
than  8100,000,000  Is  authorized  to  be  ex- 
pended In  any  one  fiscal  year  commencing 
after  June  30.  1972,  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  and  an  additional 
amount  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  Is  further 
authorized  to  be  expended  In  the  fiscal  year 


Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  moTe  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJI. 
15950,  which  am«ids  section  125  of  title 
23,  of  the  United  States  Oode.  That 
section  specifically  provides  an  emer- 
gency fund  for  the  repair  or  reconstruc- 
tion of  highways  on  the  Federal-aid 
highway  systems,  and  forest  highways, 
forest  development  roads  and  trails, 
parkroads  and  trails,  parkways,  pubUc 
lands  highways,  public  lands  develop- 
ment roads  and  trails  and  Indian  reser- 
vation roads,  which  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  find  have  suffered 
serious  damage  as  the  result  of  natural 
disasters.  Existing  law  authorizes  $50 
million  per  year  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion of  the  law  and  provides  that 
tmexpended  funds  may  be  carried  over 
to  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 

Recent  experience  has  indicated  to  the 
committee  there  is  a  need  to  upgrade  the 
authorization  for  this  particular  section. 
The  bill  before  you  increases  the  author- 
ization on  a  perman«it  basis  from  $50 
million  to  $100  million  a  year  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1973.  In  addition  an  addi- 
tional $100  million  is  also  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1973  to  take  care  of  the  recent 
damages  that  have  hit  highways  in  the 
Ave  Eastern  States  as  a  result  of  Hturi- 
cane  Agnes  and  other  recent  disasters. 
This  Is  simple  legislation.  It  is  an  in- 
crease in  funding  for  a  needed  program. 
I  recomm«id  its  passage. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  President  requested  Congress  to  take 
action  to  provide  relief  for  damage  suf- 
fered by  our  highways  as  the  result  of 
Hurricane  Agnes  and  other  recent 
disasters. 

The  need  for  the  President's  request 
demonstrated  to  the  PubUc  Works  Com- 
mittee that  our  existing  provisions  In  the 
law  under  section  125  of  tlUe  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  the  repair  of 
disaster  damaged  highways  is  Inade- 
quate. The  law  now  provides  for  $50 
million  a  year  authorization  for  the  re- 
pair or  reconstruction  of  highways  on  the 
Federal-aid  highway  systems,  forest 
highways,  forest  development  roads  and 
trails,  park  roads  and  trails,  pubUc  lands 
highways,  public  lands  development 
roads  and  trails,  and  Indian  reservation 
roads  existing  which  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  find  have  suffered 
serious  damage  as  the  result  of  natural 
disasters.  Existing  law  provides  that  un- 
expended funds  may  be  carried  over  to 
the  next  2  fiscal  years. 

When  this  provision  was  oiacted  into 
law,  we  believe  that  such  a  fund  would 
be  adequate  to  establish  a  permanent 
program  of  hl^way  repair. 


The  year  1972  has  denaonstrated  that 
we  did  not  go  far  enoug;^.  Hurricane 
Agnea,  the  Buffalo  Creek  disaster  in  West 
Vlrglna.  and  the  Rapid  City,  8.  Dalu 
flood*  combined  to  make  this  a  special 
yesu". 

In  addition,  a  study  oi  the  projects  re- 
lating to  1972  shows  that  when  ail  those 
projects  are  obligated  there  will  be  no 
carryover  into  fiscal  year  1973.  Indeed, 
the  estimates  that  our  committee  has  re- 
ceived indicate  that  there  may  be  a  deficit 
of  awjroxlinately  $7  million. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  brieve  tbat  the  need 
for  this  legislation  is  manileet.  I  also 
believe  that  the  best  way  to  handle  this 
problem  is  to  provide  a  permanent  pro- 
gram. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  com- 
mittee chose  to  report  to  this  House 
a  bill  that  will  provide  adequate  funds 
if  only  to  accommodate  the  repairs 
necessitated  by  Hurricane  Agnes  and 
other  recent  disasters  but  in  addition  to 
provide  a  cushion  against  future 
disasters. 

I  urge  the  support  of  this  legislaUon  to 
the  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
in the  past  month,  we  have  seen  new 
and  tragic  evidence  that  the  forces  of 
nature  are  unpredictable,  that,  in  spite 
of  all  our  modem  safeguards,  they  can 
turn  against  man  with  uncontrollable 

fury. 

The  torrential  June  rains  that  flooded 
RaiJdd  City,  S.  Dak.,  and  a  vast  area  of 
the  Northeastern  United  States,  with  a 
terrible  loss  of  life,  are  past  and  all  but 
forgotten  by  those  who  were  fortunate 
enotigh  to  live  outside  the  disaster  areas. 
But  the  almost  unbelievable  devastation 
wrought  by  those  floods  remains  as  a  re- 
minder of  our  helplessness  in  the  face  of 
natural  catastrophe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  we  cannot  avert 
such  natural  disasters;  they  are  beyond 
man's  control.  But  we  can  and  must  be 
prepared  to  cope  with  their  effects,  to 
bring  emergency  help  to  the  victims,  to 
repair  the  havoc  they  leave  in  their  wake. 

The  purpose  of  HJt.  15950  is  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent,  continuing  emergency 
relief  fund  to  deal  with  one  of  the  major 
crises  brought  on  by  such  disasters— the 
destruction  of  our  essential  highway  and 
road  systems. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker,  that, 
while  we  may  hope  fervently  that  such 
catastrophes  will  be  few  and  far  apart, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  cope  with  them 
at  any  time.  We  must  have  an  emergency 
relief  program  of  sufficient  scope  to  elim- 
inate the  need  for  special  legislation  to 
deal  with  each  new  disaster  as  It  occurs. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  HJl.  15950.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  congratulate  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  for  their  endorsement 
of  this  long-needed  legislation. 

Ttoe  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  conamlttee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  r«ul  a  third  time,  waa  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL    LEAVE 


Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  a&k  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
HJl.  13088.  OP  TREES  ON  NATION- 
AL FOREST  LANDS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  <H.R.  13089)  to  provide  for 
acceleration  of  programs  for  the  plant- 
ing of  trees  on  national  forest  lands  in 
need  of  reforestation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Foley,  Burlison  of  Missouri, 
ViooRiTO,  King,  and  Kyl. 


DEIvIOCRATIC  PLATFORM  SUP- 
PORTS STRONG  ACTION  AGAINST 
CONCENTRATION  OF  ECONOMIC 
POWER 

'Mr.  PAT\L\N  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mmute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  e.xtraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of 
the  bombast  about  support  and  non- 
support  for  the  Democratic  ticket  has 
obscured  .some  very  significant  positions 
taken  in  the  platform  adopted  at  Miami 
Beach  last  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  Democrats  should  be 
pleased  that  our  party  has  returned  to 
a  very  strong  position  against  concen- 
tration of  economic  power.  The  platform 
plank  on  this  question  is  one  of  the  best 
statements  to  ever  come  out  of  a  Demo- 
craUc  Convention  and  I  hope  that  when 
Democrats  get  over  their  petty  differ- 
ences, we  will  unite  in  an  effort  to  carry 
out  this  plank. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  quote  the  lead 
paragraphs  from  the  Democratic  plat- 
form under  the  heading,  "Toward  Eco- 
nomic Justice": 

The  Democratic  Party  deplores  the  In- 
creasing concentration  of  economic  power  In 
fewer  and  fewer  hands.  Five  percent  of  the 
American  people  control  90  percent  of  our 
productive  national  wealth.  Less  than  one 
percent  of  all  manufacturers  have  88  percent 
of  the  profits.  Less  than  two  percent  of  the 
population  now  owns  approximately  80  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  peraonaUy-held  corpo- 
rate stock,  90  percent  of  the  personally-held 
corporate  bonds  and  nearly  100  percent  of 
the  personally-held  municipal  bonds.  The 
rest  of  the  population — Including  all  work- 
ing men  and  women— pay  too  much  for  es- 
sential producto  and  services  because  of  na- 
tional policy  and  market  distortions.  The 
Democratic  .Administration  should  pledge  it- 
self to  combat  factors  which  tend  to  con- 
centrate wealth  and  stimulate  higher  prices.' 

The  platform  goes  on  to  pledge  the 
party  to  support  programs  to  spread 
economic  growth  among  workers,  farm- 


ers, ax>A  small  businessmen  and  to  step 
up  antitrust  action  "to  help  competition, 
with  particular  regard  to  laws  and  en- 
forcement curbing  conglomerate  mergers 
which  slow  up  efQclent  small  business 
and  feed  the  power  of  corporate  giants." 

The  Democratic  Party  also  calls  for  a 
strengthening  of  antitrust  laws  and  a 
deconcentration  of  monopolies  such  as 
auto,  steel  and  tire  industries  "which  ad- 
minister prices,  create  imemployment 
through  restricted  output  and  stifle  tech- 
nological innovation." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  equally 
strong  statements  against  the  concen- 
tration of  economic  power  and  a  return 
to  vigorous  antitrust  action.  And  it  is 
regrettable  that  this  section  has  not  re- 
ceived more  attention  in  the  press. 

There  are  many  sections  of  the  plat- 
form on  which  Democrats  can  debate 
their  differences  but  this  section  on  eco- 
nomic justice  is  basic  to  the  party  and 
to  the  segments  of  our  society  which  have 
traditionally  supported  Democratic  pres- 
idential candidates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  candidate  and  his 
running  mate  and  the  Democratic  can- 
didates ninning  for  election  to  the  House 
and  Senate  will  do  their  utmost  to  pub- 
licize the  need  for  strong  action  against 
economic  concentration  in  the  coming 
months  and  that  the  new  administration 
will  embark  on  immediate  steps  to  Im- 
plement this  section  of  the  platform. 


NOMINATION  OP  SENATOR  THOMAS 
F.  EAGLETON  AS  VICE  PRESI- 
DENTIAL CANDIDATE  ON  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  TICKET 

<  Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addi-ess  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Missouri  has  again  been  hon- 
ored with  the  nomination  of  one  of  its 
Senators  for  the  high  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent. With  the  record  Senator  Harry  S. 
Truman  made  upon  liis  election  as  Vice 
President  and  later  as  President,  we  Mls- 
sourians  are  proud  to  have  Senator 
Thomas  F  Eagleton  similarly  honored. 

I  would  share  with  you  the  statement 
he  made  to  his  Missouri  constituents 
upon  his  nomination: 

The  Next  Pbw  Months 

Last  Thursday  I  was  honored,  privileged, 
and  flattered  to  be  nominated  for  the  office 
of  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

To  say  the  least  I  was  surprised.  But  It  was 
with  deep  humility  In  the  face  ol  the  respon- 
sibility I  was  asked  to  assume — and  with  pro- 
found gratitude — that  I  accepted  the  nomi- 
nation. With  God's  help  and  with  that  of  the 
people  of  Missouri  I  committed  myself  to  the 
difficult  task  that  lies  ahead. 

I  accepted  with  confidence  .  .  .  because  I 
think  all  the  surprises  of  1972  have  shown  us 
something  important  about  ourselves  as 
Americans. 

We  are  learning  to  live  with  some  of  those 
surprises  .  .     even  to  like  them. 

We  are  '.earning  to  find  opportunity  In 
them  not  Just  uncertainty  and  fear. 

^We  are  learning  the  Importance  of  bold  vi- 
sion .  .  .  vision  to  provide  the  guidance  de- 
nied us  In  these  uncertain  times. 

STABT     DP     AMiaUCA 

Friends,  America  has  been  stalled  for  four 
years  .  .  . 
Stalled  In  the  senseless  war  In  Vietnam  .  . . 


StaUed  economically  here  at  home  Mth 
mUllona  and  mUllons  of  Americans  idliThw 
needless  unemployment.  ' 

StaUed  in  the  desperate  fight  to  save  ou» 
beleaguered  clUes  ...  "ve  our 

StaUed  in  providing  adequate  funmna  tnr 
our  schools     .  .  ^  '" 

StaUed  m  the  efforts  to  preserve  our  or* 
clous  and  vanishlng.envlromnent 

Stalled  in  Its  deeply  felt  need  to  find  a  ne* 
direction  for  Its  citizens   ... 

NO     CONJTDENCS 

Prom  the  people  who  promised  to  "brtrie 
us  together."  we  have  gotten  deception  and 
more  mistrust. 

Prom  the  people  who  promised  "the  lift 
of  a  driving  dream."  we  have  a  sodden  mound 
of  trampled  hopes. 

And  so  we  have  an  electorate  so  Jaded  bv 
gimmickry    that    their    healthy    skepticism 
about  politics  .  .  .  and  about  politician* 
has  escalated  Into  a  total  lack  of  confldsnos 
In  the  current  administration. 

RrnJRKT  TO  BASIC  PRINCIPLIS 

John  Kennedy  taught  us  to  ask  not  wtst 
our  country  can  do  for  us,  but  what  we  csn 
do  for  our  country.  And,  Indeed,  what  we  hsv* 
learned  since  then  is  one  of  the  hard  and 
bitter  lessons  of  our  time,  is  that  there  art 
limits  to  what  even  a  great  and  mighty  nation 
can  do. 

For  four  years  .  .  with  cosmetic  dlvewloni 
and  callous  disregard  for  the  IntelUgenoe  and 
the  conscience  of  our  citizenry  .  .  .  aichart 
Nixon  has  tried  to  make  us  forget  what  our 
nation  should  do  .  .  .  and.  If  we  are  to  be  true 
to  our  heritage,  what   our  nation  must  do. 

George  McGovern  has  offered  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  the  principles  upon 
which  America  was  founded  ...  to  ask 
what  we  can  do  for  one  another  .  .  .  and. 
together,  what  we  can  do  for  our  countrr 
and  for  mankind. 

In  Richard  Nixon  we  have  a  President  who 
has  traveled  to  the  far  reaches  of  our 
globe  .  .  who  tells  us  that  his  greatest  thrill 
comes  from  sending  Americans  to  distant 
planets  .  .  .  but  who  has  yet  to  study  the 
mood  and  spirit  of  his  own  countrymen. 

LOST  Otnt  LEADEHSRIF 

You  and  I  know  that  mood  and  that  spirit. 
All  Is  not  well  .  .  .  and  we  know  It.  But  it  if 
not  because,  as  some  would  have  us  believe 
we  Americans  have  lost  our  way.  We  have 
not  lost  our  way.  All  we  have  lost  Is  the 
leadership  to  show  us  the  way. 

We  can  regain  that  leadership  this  fall.  1972 
can  be  the  year,  not  when  America  lost  lu 
way.  but  the  year  when  America  found  lt« 
conscience. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  WILLIAM  T. 
PECORA 

'Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mrs.  HANSEN  Of  Washignton.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam T.  Pecora,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  who 
died  at  the  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity Hospital  on  July  19. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  been 
associated  with  Dr.  Pecora  for  many 
years.  He  first  appeared  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  the  Department  oi 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations which  I  chair,  as  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey.  He  also  repre- 
sented the  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior in  his  role  as  Undersecretary. 

Dr.  Pecora  was  one  of  the  most  expert 
witnesses  who  ever  appeared  before  the 
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— «mlttce  His  limitless  knowledge  and 
SS^nwrn  for  the  natural  r«50urces 
JTSuTwuntry  combined  with  his  sense 
^  SSnor  and  his  ability  to  translate 
Strict  scientific  activities  into  lay- 
SS?  terms  always  made  the  hearlnc 
^n  interesting  and  edifying. 

dJ;  Pecora's  achievements  in  the 
scientific  world  were  many  and  impres- 
5SrHe  was  held  in  highest  esteem  by 
Si*peers.  Despite  the  active  life  he  lead, 
he  was  never  too  busy  to  be  a  friend. 

The  Nation  has  lost  a  faithful  servant, 
and  our  people  have  lost  a  fine  human- 

"Y  extend  my  utmost  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  two  children. 

ASSISTANCE    TO    RURAL    AMERICA 

iRlr  MIZELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  announce  my  intention  of 
offering  an  amendment  to  the  bill  estab- 
lishing a  new  Cabinet-level  Department 
of  Community  Development,  if  that  bill 
Is  reported  to  the  floor  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

This  bill  in  its  present  form  seems  not 
to  place  strong  enough  emphasis  on 
rural  problems  and  rural  development. 
This  lack  of  «nphasis  stands  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  forceful  influence  and 
active  concern  which  the  existing  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  consistently 
demonstrated  for  rural  America  through- 
out its  long  history. 

Thus,  my  amendment  will  seek  to  in- 
sure that  at  least  the  same  level  of 
funding  which  we  are  now  pro'viding  for 
rural  America  through  the  many  USD  A 
programs  now  in  existence  will  be  main- 
tained in  any  new  department  which 
the  Congress  might  establish. 

We  are  now  at  a  point  where  a  great 
many  legislators,  including  myself,  are 
seeking  to  provide  even  greater  assistance 
to  rural  America  through  a  variety  of 
new  legislative  proposals.  My  amend- 
ment will  .guarantee  that  we  advance 
toward  the  goal  of  more  comprehensive 
rural  development,  rather  than  retreat- 
ing from  that  goal,  as  this  legislation 
in  its  present  form  seems  to  demand. 


RECENT  nn'ESTIGATION  OF  SU- 
PREME COURT  JUSTICE  WILLIAM 
O.  DOUGLAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggonnir) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material) . 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  on  this  occasion  to  address  this  body 
to  a  matter  that  has  caused  great  con- 
cern to  me  in  the  past  year.  I  rise  not  in 
a  posture  of  pleasure  for  having  been 
proven  correct,  as  will  later  be  demon- 
strated, but  rather  reluctantly  wishing 
for  the  sake  of  our  Republic,  that  my 
thoughts  duringj  the  i>ast  year  might  have 
be«i  in  error  and  that  the  occasion  to 
offer  the  following  address  would  never 
have  occurred. 


But.  in  fact,  they  have  and  I  must,  in 
good  oonw^ence,  report  them.  I  speak 
of  the  peripheral  recent  inveetigBtlon  by 
a  Special  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Judiciary  of  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas. 

On  September  17.  1970,  the  special 
subcommittee,  following  a  so-called  ex- 
tensive investigation  Into  the  fitness  of 
Justice  Douglas  to  remain  on  the  bench 
of  the  highest  Court  In  this  land,  con- 
cluded, among  other  things,  that  the 
special  subcommittee  had  "no  evidence 
that  Justice  Douglas  was  involved  in  any 
way,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  organized 
crime" — page  77  ol  the  report  of  the 
special  subcontunlttee.  This  conclusion 
was  t>elieved  by  me  and  others  at  the  time 
to  be  premature,  and  contrary  to  the  his- 
toric investigative  traditions  of  this  body. 
I  have  maintained  silence  following  its 
publication,  while  harboring  the  quiet 
belief  of  its  error,  I  can  report  that  the 
subcommittee's  conclusion  has  been  re- 
futed by  unimpeachable  documentation. 
Although  it  is  axiomatic  that  all  per- 
sons strive  for  the  day  when  their  earlier 
repudiated  beliefs  are  proven  to  be  ac- 
curate. I  continue  to  caption  as  "tmfor- 
tunate"  the  revelations  of  Justice  Doug- 
las' direct  Involvement  In  organized 
crime. 

It  is  imfortimate  for  at  least  two  rea- 
sons. They  are:  First,  that  a  member  of 
the  highest  Judicial  body  in  this  land 
knowhigly  associated  himself  with  In- 
di-vi  duals  who  are  notoriously  involved 
with  the  cancer  that  spreads  oin:  land 
known  as  organized  crime.  Seccaid.  that 
when  this  great  body  undertook  on  be- 
half of  the  American  citizens  to  explore 
the  credibility  of  that  charge  over  1  year 
ago.  and  an  Investigative  committee 
of  this  body  charged  with  that  responsi- 
bility chose  rather  than  to  investigate, 
to  evaporate  the  charges  while,  by  inuai- 
do,  to  attack  the  credibility  and  motives 
of  those  individuals  who  would  raise  such 
questions. 

I  was,  and  continue  to  be  to  this  day, 
one  of  those  individuals  who  raised  the 
chsu-ge  of  orgEuilzed  crime  infliience,  I  do 
not  shirk,  recoimt,  or  retract  this  charge. 
Rather,  my  intuitive  belief  has  been  rein- 
forced with  facts.  Facts  and  e'vidence  dis- 
covered by  others  than  the  subcommit- 
tee. Pacts  which  clearly  and  unambigu- 
ously place  the  finger  of  organized  crime 
involvement  on  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

What  are  these  facts?  By  way  of  back- 
ground I  would  respectfully  remind  this 
body  that  on  August  1,  1970, 1  wrote  the 
chalrmsm  of  the  conunlttee  who  chaired 
the  special  subcommittee  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  investigating  Jus- 
tice Douglas.  At  the  time  of  that  writing, 
the  so-called  investigation  had  been  in 
being  for  approximately  3  months.  A 
self-serving  interim  report  had  been 
filed  by  the  subcommittee  describing  its 
work  to  date  as  being  "energetically  pur- 
sued." as  performing  "(a)  vast  amount 
of  work"  and  supportive  of  its  earlier 
premise  that  "no  stone  would  be  left 
imtumed."  I  believed  differently  and 
urged  for  a  "full.  fair,  and  factual  in- 
quiry conducted  in  a  normal  means  for 
which  Congress  uses  its  broad  powers  to 
inform  itself  and  the  American  people." 
I  was  particularly  concerned  with  the 
absence  of  any  subpenas  having  been 


isfifued  and  the  total  absence  of  any  in- 
formation gathered  by  subcommittee 
staff  under  oath. 

I  had  obtained  Information  reasonably 
calculated  to  cause  belief  that  Justice 
Douglas  had  direct  ties  with  the  orga- 
nized crime  syndicate.  A  special  counsrt 
retained  by  me  diligently  pursued  this 
matter  concmrent.wlth  the  so-called  In- 
vestigation of  the  "subcommittee  and  re- 
ported regularly  of  his  progress.  Based 
on  information  received,  I  compiled  in 
my  August  1,  1970,  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  a  listing  of  14 
individuals,    urgently    requesting    that 
these   men    be   subjected    to    extensive 
cross-examination  under  oath,  in  order 
to  find  the  link  or  links  between  the 
organized  crime  syndicate  and  Justice 
Douglas.  None  of  these  men  were  called. 
In   fact,   no   witnesses   were   ever   sub- 
penaed. 

The  first  two  names  on  my  list  ol  14 
were  Messrs.  Albert  Parvin  and  Meyer 
Lan&ky.  That  in  August  1970  the  name 
Meyer  Lansky  should  not  he  synonymous 
with  organized  crime,  should  not  conjure 
up  a  1960  counterpart  of  the  infamous  Al 
Capone  and  should  not  register  Immedi- 
ately in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  this 
great  Nation  as  the  chief  source  of  can- 
cerous crime,  was  unfathomable  to  me. 
In  every  sense  of  the  word,  Meyer  Lan- 
sky is  a  notorious  syndicate  chief.  Not 
only  WSU5  Lansky  not  subpenaed  and  not 
subject  to  perjury  under  oath,  rather, 
he  was  avoided  by  the  subcommittee. 
Page  177  of  the  final  report  of  this  sub- 
committee acknowledges  that — 

No  investigation  was  made  ...  of  Meyer 
Lansky  .  .  .  other  than  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  relationship.  If  any.  to 
(Justice  Douglas). 


As  earlier  stated,  the  subcommittee 
found  no  relationship  existed. 

It  is  sad  to  note  that  not  onlj*  has  a 
fully  documented  relationship  been 
shown  to  exist,  but  that  information  was 
developed  and  published  by  two  young  re- 
porters for  the  Journal  Herald,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  named  Andrew  Alexander  and 
Keith  McKnight. 

On  June  12,  13,  and  14.  1972,  the  Day- 
ton Journal  Herald  published  three  arti- 
cles revealing  that  nearly  $200,000  wa« 
paid  to  mobster  Meyer  Lansky  through- 
out the  period  from  March  1981  through 
September  1967,  from  funds  of  the  Albert 
Parvin  Foundation  while  Justice  Douglas 
served  as  its  president  and  chairman  of 
the  financial  committee. 

The  Albert  Parvin  Foundation  was  al- 
legedly established  as  an  eleemosynary 
foundaticai  whose  stated  corporate  pur- 
pose was  to  promulgate  and  promote  bet- 
ter relations  with  other  nations  of  the 
world  through  educaticai.  This  laudatory 
purpose  was  converted  during  Justice 
Douglas'  tenure,  to  pay  $200,000  to  Amer- 
ica's No.  1  mobster  in  quarterly  pa>-ment8 
during  a  6-year  period.  "Hie  payoff  was 
disguised  as  a  payment  of  compensation 
to  Lansky  for  the  rendered  service  of  lo- 
cating a  buyer  of  a  Las  Vegas,  Nev.. 
casino  that  the  foundation  held  no  In- 
terest in.  Albert  Parvin  himself,  a  friend 
and  cOTifldante  of  Justice  Douglas,  is 
cited  In  the  articles  as  being  "connected 
for  more  than  20  years  with  the  ftoanclal 
interests  of  the  Internationally  known 
mobster  Meyer  Lansky." 
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What  hidden  compensaUon,  U  any. 
Justice  Douglas  received  for  hlB  role  in 
this  activity  Is  unknown,  but  It  Is  the 
subject  ol  legitimate  Inquiry.  Why  an  al- 
leged philanthropic  foundation  dealt  In 
the  sale  of  a  Las  Vegas  casino  which  it 
never  owned  and  paid  $200,000  of  foun- 
dation funds  to  the  Nation's,  if  not  the 
world's,  biggest  mobster  Is  unknown,  but 
It  too  should  be  the  subject  of  a  legit- 
imate inquiry.  Why  the  D.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  incorporated  Lan- 
sky's  receipt  of  this  money  from  the  Al- 
bert Parvln  Foundation,  authorized  by 
Its  president.  Justice  Douglas,  into  a 
criminal  indictment  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Nevada— U.S.  v. 
Lansky,  Criminal  No.  2408,  Count  3 — too 
should  be  the  subject  of  legitimate 
inquiry. 

Why  is  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  two  re- 
porters working  without  subpena  power, 
without  staff  and  without  the  full  in- 
vestigative force  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
enmient  should  uncover  this  informa- 
tion, after  a  special  subcommittee  of 
this  House  failed  to  do  so? 

I  am  troubled  by  these  and  other  ques- 
tions, as  are  other  Members  of  this  body. 
I  believe  the  American  public  is  equally 
troubled.  At  a  time  in  our  history  where 
national  confidence  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment appears  to  be  eroding,  is  it  not 
inomibent  on  the  Congress  to  step  for- 
ward and  announce  that  an  error  has 
beai  made  by  Its  investigative  body? 

Docimiented  information  has  been  de- 
veloped and  substantiated  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  which  informa- 
tion was  apparently  unknown  to  the  sub- 
committee. But,  why  did  the  subcommit- 
tee refuse  to  heed  the  warnings  of  its 
honorable  Member  from  New  Hampshire, 
LoTTis  Wyman,  whose  record  of  achieve- 
ment includes  the  position  of  State  at- 
torney general,  when  he  pleaded  with  the 
chairman  in  a  letter  on  August  12.  1970: 

I  am  Informed  that  the  Subcommittee 
has  not  yet  called  a  single  witness,  nor  taken 
a  single  word  of  testimony  under  oath,  nor 
held  a  single  hearing. 

Congressman  Wyman  wrote  the  chair- 
man again  on  August  14.  1970,  reinforc- 
ing his  desire  to  have  testlmonj'  under 
oath  and  provided  a  listing  of  16  pros- 
pective witnesses  recommended  to  be 
subpenaed  before  the  subcommittee. 

Thus,  in  all,  two  Members  of  this  body 
who  were  not  privileged  to  be  seated  on 
a  select  subcommittee,  suggested  the 
names  of  30  different  witnesses  to  be 
subpenaed  and  interrogated  under  oath. 
None  were  called.  No  records  were  sub- 
penaed. No  cross-examination  occurred. 

I  am  convlned  that  had  that  suggested 
course  been  followed,  that  committee 
would  have  uncovered  the  $200,000 
Lansky  payoff  by  the  Albert  Parvln  Foun- 
dation while  Justice  Douglas  served  as 
its  president  and  chairman  of  its  finance 
committee.  I  am  further  convinced  that 
had  that  information  been  developed  by 
the  subcommittee  their  conclusion  and 
recommendation  would  have  differed  and 
that  this  body  would  have  thereafter 
acted  accordingly. 

But  all  of  that  is  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing about  it  now.  Or  is  it?  There  re- 
mains the  glaring  question  of  what  we 
can  do  to  erase  this  dual  embarassment. 


A  Supreme  Court  Justice  who  oompen- 
satee  a  Meyer  Lansky  and  a  committee 
of  the  Congress  that  falls  to  properly 
discharge  its  duties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
of  the  House,  notwithstanding  the  esti- 
mated cost  by  the  PubUc  Printer  of  $1,360 
to  publish  in  the  Conorxssionai.  Rkcorb 
the  Jufle  12,  13,  and  14,  1972.  articles  ap- 
pearing in  the  Dayton  Journal  Herald 
by  Messrs.  Alexander  and  McKnight, 
along  with  a  copy  of  the  indictment  in 
United  States  against  Lansky  referred  to 
earlier. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McPall).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The    information    referred    to    is    as 
follows: 
(Prom  the  Dayton   (Ohio)    Journal   Herald, 

June  12,  1973] 
Justice  Douglas  Was  Psesident  ■  Pottudation 

Paid  Mobster  Lansky 
(By  Andrew  Alexander  and  Keith  McKnight) 

Nearly  (200.000  paid  to  mobster  Meyer 
LanaJty  waa  diverted  from  funds  oif  a  founda- 
tion "headed  by  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas,  according  to  Justice  De- 
partment sources. 

The  Journal  Herald,  following  a  lengthy 
Investigation,  h.^d  the  Information  confirmed 
by  separate  sources  with  Justice  Dept.  ties. 

Douglas  has  denied  Isnowledge  of  the  f)ay- 
ments. 

The  payments  to  the  Internationally 
known  mobster  were  appwtfently  drawn  as 
the  resxilt  of  an  encumbrance  upon  money 
which  was  earmarked  for  the  foundation. 

During  virtually  all  of  the  period  the  pay- 
ments were  being  made — from  March.  1961, 
through  September.  1967 — Douglas  was  the 
president  and  only  paid  officer  of  the  organi- 
zation, the  Albert  Parvln  Foundation. 

Douglas  was  also  chairman  of  the  founda- 
tion's finance  committee  during  part  of  the 
time  Lansky  was  receiving  payments. 

The  beislc  allegation  that  money  was  chan- 
neled to  Lansky  from  foundation  funds  Is 
contained  in  an  indictment  returned  last 
Oct.  22  by  a  federal  grand  Jury  In  Las  Vegas. 

That  indictment  charges  that  Lansky  and 
three  other  persons  conspired  to  conceal  and 
distribute  about  S36  million  In  unreported 
income  from  the  Flamingo  Hotel  and  Casino 
In  Las  Vegas. 

It  further  states  that  the  $200,000  was  paid 
to  Lansky  from  proceeds  of  the  operation  ~t 
the  Flamingo  "through  Hotel  Flamingo  Inc. 
and  the  Albert  Parvln  Foundation. 

Douglas,  through  his  Washington  attorney 
David  Qlnsburg.  declined  to  be  interviewed. 

-Mbert  B.  Parvln.  a  wealthy  Los  Angeles- 
based  financier  who  created  the  foundation, 
failed  to  respond  to  a  written  request  for  an 
interview.  Parvln  has  numerous  connections 
to  underworld  figures. 

.attempts  to  reach  Lansky  In  Israel,  where 
he  took  up  residence  with  his  wife  In  1970, 
failed. 

Last  week,  Lansky  and  another  associate — 
Dlno  Cellini  of  Youngstown — were  Indicted 
by  a  federal  grand  Jury  at  Miami  for  con- 
spiring to  avoid  paying  taxes  on  money  re- 
ceived from  gamblers  on  ]unket.s  to  George 
Raft's  Colony  Club  In  London. 

Two  days  later.  Lansky  was  again  indicted 
by  a  federal  grand  jury  at  New  York  on 
charges  of  filing  false  tax  returns  In  connec- 
tion with  the  money  he  allegedly  received 
from  the  gamblers. 

Lansky  Is  widely  recognized  as  the  financial 
genius  of  organized  crime.  A  report  by  Inter- 
pol, the  International  criminal  police  orga- 
nization, describes  L&nsky  as  "one  of  the 
top  Jewish  associates  m  a  syndicate  of  high- 
ranking  hoodlums  of  Italian  extraction,  who 
control  the  major  rackets  In  the  U.S.  and 
Canada." 


Lansky's  sudden  departure  for  IhmI  pn> 
ceded  by  eight  months  his  mdlctment  by  t 
Miami  federal  grand  jury  In  March  of  laM 
year  on  charges  of  conspiring  to  violate  gam- 
bllrig  laws  and  to  conceal  proceeds  from  tte 
Flamingo. 

The  Miami  Indictment  was  later  repUoMi 
b^  the  Oot.  22  L«s  Vegas  federal  grand  Jury 
indictment.  Lansky  has  refused  to  rettura  to 
face  the  charges — even  though  the  govern- 
ment has  offered  to  pay  for  his  trip  home. 

The  69-year-old  mobster  is  appealing  to 
the  Israeli  High  Stipreme  Court  against  ao 
Interior  Ministry  ruling  denymg  him  ptr- 
mission  to  stay  In  that  country.  He  had  been 
granted  a  temporary  tourist  visa  until  tht 
Israeli  government  last  September  decUM 
he  was  a  threat  to  public  peace  and  not 
eligible  for  Israeli  citizenship  because  of  hU 
criminal  connections.  The  court's  decision  Is 
expected  soon — poealWy  this  month. 

The  $200,000  was  awarded  to  Lansky  u  t 
"finder's  fee"  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
the  Flamingo  in  1060  for  ei0.48fi.000  to  a 
group  of  Florida-based  Investors  headed  by 
hotelmen  Morris  8.  Lansburgh  and  Sam 
Cohen. 

Lansburgh  and  Cohen  failed  to  respond 
to  written  i-equests  for  interviews. 

Both  men  were  named  as  defendants  with 
Lansky  In  the  Oct.  22  Indictment  and  both 
are  considered  by  Justice  Dept.  officials  u 
significant  figures  in  organized  crime. 

The  Flamingo — Before  the  1960  sale — had 
been  owned  by  Hotel  Flamingo  Inc.,  a  com- 
pany whose  president  was  Albert  Parvln. 

On  March  21,  I960,  the  stockholders  and 
directors  agreed  to  liquidate  the  company 
assets  within  a  year. 

Klght  days  later  company  directors  voted 
unanimously  to  sell  the  hotel  and  casino  to 
the  Lansburgh -Cohen  group.  Parvln  presided 
over  the  meeting  as  chairman. 

Then,  less  than  two  months  later— m 
May  12 — an  agreement  was  signed  between 
Lansky  and  Parvln  (on  behalf  of  Hotel  Pis- 
mlngo  Inc.)  awarding  Lansky  the  1200,000 
"finder's  fee"  and  stating  that  "It  has  been 
solely  through  the  Information  and  advice 
supplied  toy  Lansky"  that  the  sale  to  the 
Lansburgh-Cohen  group  could  be  made. 

The  federal  government,  in  Its  Oct.  23  In- 
dictment reiterates  that  It  was  Lansky  who 
was  responsible  for  bringing  the  buyer  and 
seller  together. 

The  government  la  contending  that  the 
sale  of  the  Flamingo  helped  pave  the  way  tat 
the  Lansky-Cohen-Lansburgh  conspiracy  to 
collect  and  distribute  millions  of  dollait  in 
unrecorded  gambling  proceeds.  , 

The  government  charges  the  conspiracy  led 
to  the  illegal  "skimming"  of  Flamingo  casino 
income  by  concealing  from  Nevada  gambling 
authorities  and  the  U.S.  Treasury  Dept.  the 
i-eal  receipts  from  the  casino  through  under- 
stating Its  Income  by  about  $4.5  million  » 
year. 

On  July  25.  1960 — several  months  after  the 
sale  of  the  Flamingo  and  the  contract  to  pay 
$200,000  to  Meyer  Lansky — Albert  Panto 
wrote  a  letter  to  Justice  Douglas. 

Both  men  have  since  said  It  was  the  flrst 
communication  between  them. 

Parvta  said  he  had  Just  read  "Amertea 
Challenged,"  a  book  based  on  lectures  by 
Douglas. 

"So  moved  and  impressed  was  I  by  Its  con- 
tents," Parvln  wrote,  "that  It  gave  spark  to  as 
idea  that  has  emboldened  me  for  many  yean. 

"It  is  my  desire  to  endow  a  trust  or  foimds- 
tlon  for  the  sole  purpose  of  promtilgatlni 
and  promoting  better  relations  amongst  na- 
tions through  education,"  he  continued. 

"I  would  be  highly  honcM^  If  you  wwuW 
aid  In  establishing  and  directing  the  ftine- 
ttonal  and  administrative  policies  of  the 
foundation." 

Douglas  agreed  and  by  the  end  of  the  y«« 
the  foundation  was  Lacorporated  In  Califor- 
nia and  eventuaUy  received  tax-exMnp» 
status.  . 

"Its  Incorporators  were  Parvln.  Dougiw  aw 
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•Mttaffi  J  0«mpl>«n>  ''^o  *"  *=***"'  federal 
^S^ th.NW«»«n TtUbrtct  of  nilnols. 
I'^J^trt^Tl***.  «»•  foundation 
J^^^t  several  w^.kn«»wn  Aa».rtoan 
"^SSi  feUowahlp  program,  for  stu- 
^^!!^under<l«TMop«lcountrlw. 
*^^iS  of  dlMCtSrTof  th«  foundation 
dtSi  mSst  of  that  tlm^i^  «»dltton  to  the 

r    \-L«.t^r« Included    such     notaWM    a« 

S^1^o«  the  PuUt«r  Prtze-wln- 
S^iwmallst:  Robert  M.  Hutchlna.  chalr- 
^  i?lhe  center  for  the  study  of  D»mo- 
^ic  iMtltutlons.  and  Robert  F.  Oohaen, 
S^ldent  of  Prmceton  TTnlver.lty. 

mt  despite  the  prestige  of  some  of  Ite 
vJJi  rwrnber..  critic  of  the  foundation 
5^  out  the  numerous  links  between  Parvln 
md  organized  crime.  „„„_.. 

PWleral  agents,  congreaamen  and  oongres- 
rional  aides  have  told  The  Journal  Herald 
t^belleve  Parvln  has  used  the  philan- 
thropic activities  of  the  foundation  to  pro- 
vide a  legitimate  front  for  underworld  ao- 

^'SSrdless  of  those  charges.  It  wss  Parvln 
who  set  up  the  vehicle  for  payments  to  be 
diverted  from  foundation  funds  to  Lansky. 
Between  December.  1960,  and  March, 
1961— shortly  after  the  foundation  was  In- 
corporated and  after  the  decision  to  sell  the 
Flamingo— Parvln  donated  to  the  founda- 
tion 2,086  shares  of  stock  in  Hotel  Flamingo 
Inc.  Market  value  of  the  stock  at  the  time 
was  estimated  at  $16  million. 

Then  on  March  10,  1961,  as  part  of  the 
liquidation  of  Hotel  Flamingo  Inc.,  the 
shares  donated  by  Parvln  to  the  foundation 
became  part  of  a  "cuBtodian"  or  "trust"  ac- 
count maintained  by  the  Bank  of  America  In 
Beverly  HUle,  CalU. 

Thus,  through  the  shares  donated  by  Par- 
vta the  foundation  quickly  became  the 
largest  of  18  stockholders  In  Hotel  Flamingo 
mc.  who  were  to  receive  the  proceeds  of  the 
Flamingo  sale. 

Purpose  of  the  "custodian  account"  was  to 
aUow  the  Bank  of  America  to  handle  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  from  the  sale  to  the  vari- 
ous stockholders  since  Hotel  Flamingo  Inc. 
was  being  dissolved. 

The  donation  of  Flamingo  shares  by  Par- 
vln allowed  the  foundation  and  other  share- 
holders to  coUect  large  monthly  payments 
from  the  Flamingo  Hotel  liquidation. 

It  also  provided  the  avenue  for  nearly  all 
of  the  $200,000  finder's  fee  payments  to  be 
paid  frofti  the  share  due  the  foundation  to 
Lansky,  who  was  known  as  the  "money  boss" 
of  organized  crime. 

Lansky  began  receiving  the  $200,000  on 
Jan.  2,  1961.  with  an  Initial  quarterly  pay- 
ment of  $6,250. 

According  to  an  Internal  Revenue  Service 
memorandum  of  early  1963,  this  first  $8^250 
was  paid  through  Hotel  Flamingo  Inc.  since 
the  company  had  not  yet  been  dissolved  and 
the  custodian  account  was  not  yet  opened. 
The  IR8  memorandum  was  made  public  in  a 
report  Issued  by  a  House  Judiciary  subcom- 
mittee which  in  1970  Investigated  possible 
grounds  for  Impeachment  of  Douglas. 

The  remaimng  $193,730,  the  IRS  memor- 
andum said,  was  to  be  paid  from  the  cus- 
todian account  at  the  Bank  of  America. 

This  point  Is  confirmed,  according  to  the 
1988  IRS  memorandum,  by  a  trust  officer  of 
the  bank. 

He  told  the  IRS  that  the  bank  maintained 
a  custodian  account  opened  March  10,  1961, 
and  Identified  as   'SMP-521-Parvin." 

The  trust  ofBcer,  according  to  the  memor- 
andum, confirmed  that  the  account  con- 
tained a  "fixed  llabUlty"  of  $193,750. 

A  source  has  confirmed  for  The  Journal 
Herald  that  the  money  for  Lansky  was  drawn 
only  on  the  foundation's  share  of  the  cus- 
todian account. 

In  other  words,  the  foundation  paid  al- 
most the  entire  "finder's  fee,"  rather  than 
having  it  paid  proportionally  by  the  other 
stockholders  or  sellers. 
Officials  of  the  Bcuik  of  America  refused  to 


diBcuM    the    cuftodlan    account    with    The 
Journal  EBtnad. 

Bbwvrer,  exIiauBtlve  Inqulrte*  by  and  for 
The  Journal  Herald  have  produced  only  two 
penoni  wtoo  dljn»ut«  the  claim  of  the  Oct.  22 
indictment  that  payments  were  made  to 
Lansky  from  found»tlon  funds. 

One  IB  Alex  BeUowe,  a  Los  Angeles  ac- 
cotmtant  who  served  a«  an  accountant  for 
the  found«tlon.  He  flatly  denied  the  allega- 
tion. . 

The  other  Is  Kenneth  R.  Harklns.  who 
headed  the  staff  of  the  special  House  Judi- 
ciary suboommlttee  which  lnv«rtlg»ted  pos- 
sible grounds  for  impeachment  of  Douglas 
in  1970.  ^     ,      ^. 

Harklns  said  he  believed  he  had— In  the 
course  of  the  investigation— viewed  the 
checks  to  Lanskv,  but  he  wasn't  sure. 

He  claimed  the  foundation  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  payments. 

However,  representatives  of  the  IRS  and 
Justice  Dept.  maintain  the  accuracy  of  the 
claim  in  the  indictment. 

The  Journal  Herald  conducted  Interviews 
wltii  federal  agents  In  Miami,  Loe  Angeles 
and  Washington,  in  addition  to  several  for- 
mer IBS  "special  agents"  who  had — in  the 
last  10  year* — been  involved  in  various  In- 
vestigations of  Parvln  and  Lansky.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  agents  would  not  be  further 
identified.  ^  ,  . 

In  mo«t  cases,  the  agents  said  they  could 
not  dlscuae  the  payments  to  Lansky  or  any 
other  aspect  of  the  Oct.  22  indictment 

But  several  agents  conceded  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and.  under  ques- 
tioning, did  not  deny  knowledge  that  pay- 
ments to  Lanskv  were  made  from  funds  of 
the  foundation,  as  alleged  in  the  indict- 
ments. 

One  source  claims  that  regardless  of  the 
checks  suboommlttee  investigator  Harklns 
believes  he  saw.  those  checks  will  give  no 
indications  the  money  came  from  the  foun- 
dation. . 

He  said  that  pavments  were  made  on 
Bank  of  America  checks,  and  were  signed  by 
a  bank  ofttoer. 

Confidential  bank  records  would  show  that 
the  payments  were  drawn  only  upon  the 
foundation's  percentage  of  the  custodian  ac- 
count, he  said.  

In  addition,  the  allegation  was  confirmed 
for  The  Journal  Herald  through  a  high  Jus- 
tice Dept.  official,  who  maintains  the  accu- 
racv  of  the  Oct.  23  indictment. 

-The  quarterly  payments  of  $6,250  were 
made  to  bank  account  No.  23161  at  the 
First  National  Bank  of  HoUywood.  Fla..  near 
Lansky's  residence  at  the  time. 

Bank  offlclalfl  In  HoUywood  declined  a 
written  requert  to  verify  details  of  the  pay- 
ments, or  that  account  No.  23161  was  held 
in  Lansky's  name. 

However,  a  personal  letter  to  Parvln  from 
New  York  attorney  Benjamin  Meaelnger. 
dated  Sept.  7,  1960,  would  seem  to  verify 
that  LAnsky  got  the  money. 

Messlnger,  who  refused  to  be  Interviewed 
about  his  role  in  the  Flamingo  sale,  wrote: 
"Enclosed  herewith  please  find  signed  con- 
tract for  your  records.  The  checks  are  to  be 
made  out  to  the  First  NaUonal  Bank  of 
Hollv^'ood,  Account  No.  23181,  and  mailed  to 
the  First  National  Bank  of  HoUywood,  HoUy- 
wood, Flortda.  They  wUl  be  credited  to 
Mever's  account." 

Regular  quarterly  payments  of  $6,250  were 
made  to  Lanaky  untU  late  in  19«6. 

Pinal  payments  totaling  $50.000— accord- 
ing to  the  Oct.  22  indlctmentr-were  made 
D«s.  30,  I8fl«.  and  March  31.  June  30  and 
Sept.  8, 1967.  „      , 

The  S^tember  payment  was  the  final  por- 
tion of  the  $200,000.  _,_      ^ 

Whether  or  not  the  foundation  directors— 
with  Douglas  aa  president— knew  money  was 
being  paid  to  Lansky  from  foundation  funds 
has  never  been  conclusively  established. 

In  October  of  1968.  when  the  Parvln- 
Lanaky  agreement  was  first  made  public. 
Douglas  issued  a  statement  saying;  "I  never 


had  anything  to  do  with  the  transaction  and 
I  never  knew  anything  about  it.  I  had  no 
Information  whatever  about  It." 

But  at  that  time,  ha*  not  been  alleged 
publicly  that  Lansky  was  receiving  the  money 
through  the  foundation 

The  queatlon  now  likely  to  be  raised  Is 
Whether  Douglaa— aa  a  fiduciary  throtigh  his 
role  as  paid  foundation  president,  a  director 
and  chairman  of  the  finance  committee — 
should  have  known,  or  made  an  attempt  to 
know,  about  all  financial  tranaacttons  In- 
volving the  foundation,  including  payments 
to  an  Internationally  known  mobster 

The  fact  Is  that  Parvln — virtually  un- 
checked "by  Douglas  or  other  director* — w»s 
allowed  to  maintain  almost  complete  control 
over  the  foundation's  financial  dealings  dur- 
ing most  of  the  period  Lansky  was  receiving 
jjavments. 

From  the  foundation's  inception  until 
April  of  1967.  Parvln  served  as  chairman 
and  sole  member  of  the  finance  committee 
Parvin's  only  assistance  during  that  time 
came  from  Harvey  L.  SUbert,  a  Beverly  Hills 
attorney  and  gambling  figure  who  was 
treaaur»r  of  the  foundation  for  four  years 
prior  to  April  of  1967.  when  he  was  elected 
a  director  as  well 

Stlbert.  who  is  chairman  of  the  board  and 
a  major  stockholder  of  the  Riviera  Hotel  in 
Laa  Vegas,  would  not  allow  a  telephone 
interview. 

He  has  been  connected  with  Laa  Vegas 
hotel  and  gambling  operations  tor  more  than 
15  years  and  was  also  a  vice  president,  di- 
rector and  Btockholder  of  Parvin's  furnishing 
and  kitchen  supply  company,  the  Parvln- 
Dohrmann  Co. 

He  also  served  as  attorney  for  hotelmac 
MUton  PreU  and  was  instrumental  In  arrang- 
ing for  the  Parvln-Dohrmann  Co.  In  1968  tc 
swallow  the  PreU  Hotel  Corp.,  which  owned 
the  Las  Vegas  Aladdin  Hotel  and  Casino. 

SUbert  was  no  stranger  to  Douglaa.  They 
had  met  frequently  through  their  work  with 
the  foundation,  and  in  March  of  1988.  SUbert 
accompanied  Parvln  and  Douglas  to  the 
Dominican  Republic — ^purportedly  to  check 
on  a  foundation  literacy  project. 

Parvln  and  SUbert  held  a  tight  grip  on  the 
foundation's  financial  affaire  untU  late  in 
1966. 

At  that  time,  Douglas  and  several  other 
directors  learned  of  a  massive  investigation 
by  the  IRS  Into  the  financial  Interests  of 
Parvta  and  the  Parvln-Dohrmann  Co 

The  IRS  probe,  known  as  "Operation  Com- 
plex," tavolved  41  agents  and  reached  Into 
eight  states.  The  IRS  claims  Its  agents  ex- 
amined 200  Individual  tax  retxims  and  at>out 
300,000  documents. 

The  investigation  was  concluded  in  AprU 
of  1967  with  the  recommendation,  in  a  con- 
fidential IRS  report,  that  no  criminal  action 
bv  taken  agatast  Parvln  and  that  he  be 
deleted  from  the  Organlaed  Crime  List. 

By  that  time  the  directors  of  the  founda- 
tion had  already  hired  the  prestigious  Wash- 
ington law  firm  of  Arnold  &  Porter  to  make 
certata  the  foundation's  financial  transac- 
tions were  wlthta  the  law. 

The  Arnold  &  Porter  attorney  who  rep- 
resented the  foundation  was  Carolyn  A«ger. 
wife  of  the  former  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
Abe  Fortas. 

As  one  of  her  first  suggestions,  she  urged 
that  Parvta  be  completely  divorced  from 
matters  Involving  the  foundation's  finances. 
In  a  Nov.  17.  1966  letter  to  director  Harry 
8.  Aahmore,  Parvta  strongly  objected  to  the 
suggestion : 

"Honeetlv,  Harrv,  what  Is  wrong  with  me? 
And  frankly,  what  does  Mla^  Agger  thtok 
I  am'  I  am  certain  that  the  financial  and 
tavestment  program  of  the  Foundation,  If 
handled  by  anyone  but  me.  would  result  ta 
a  loss  of  Income  to  the  Foundation  of  per- 
haps $50,000  to  $100.0000  per  year." 

But  despite  Parvta's  protests,  the  founda- 
tion moved  to  at  least  diminish  his  control 
over  the  finances. 

At  a  directors  meeting  AprU   12.   1967.   ta 
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Washington,  ic  was  decided  that  In  addition 
to  Pan-In,  Douglas  and  Robert  Ooheen 
should  serve  on  the  finance  committee. 

And  It  was  also  decided  to  hire  a  proles - 
Bional  investment  firm  to  take  over  Parvln's 
job  of  handling  the  foundation's  stock 
portfolio. 

And  the  minutes  of  that  meeting  also  re- 
flect that  Harvey  L.  SUbert  was  elected  a 
director  and  'as  Treasurer,  was  authorized 
to  sign  checks  on  behalf  of  the  Foundation." 

But  deeplte  these  changes — presumably 
because  the  Bank  of  America,  and  not  the 
foundation,  was  handling  the  payments  to 
Lansky — accordlog  to  the  Oct.  22  Indict- 
ment— the  money  continued  to  flow  to  hUn. 

And  with  Douglas  serving  as  a  member 
of  the  flnance  committee  as  well  as  founda- 
tion president  and  a  director,  Lansky  re- 
ceived the  flnal  two  payments  of  his  $200,000 
fee   on   June   30   and   Sept.   8   of   that   year. 

[From  the  Dayton    (Ohio)    Journal  Herald, 

June  12.   10721 

Pkobb:   No  Hbabino«,  No  AmsAvrrs.  No 

aWOBN-    TMTIMONT 

(By  Andrew  Alexander  and  Keith  McKnlgbt) 

In  September  1970.  a  special  House  Judi- 
ciary subcommittee  announced  the  findings 
of  Its  Investigation  to  determine  if  Wil- 
liam O  Douglas  was  fit  to  be  a  member  of 
the  U  3  Supreme  Court. 

The  report  concluded  he  was  fit. 

The  special  subcommittee  had  been 
formed  earlier  that  year  after  the  House 
minority  leader,  Gerald  R.  Ford,  R-Mlch.. 
blasted  Douglas  on  the  House  floor. 

In  addition.  Rep.  Louis  C.  Wyman.  R-N.H.. 
had  authored  a  resolution — signed  by  more 
than  100  members  of  the  House — calling  for 
an  Investigation  of  Douglas. 

Ford  and  other  congressmen  had  accused 
Douglas  of  everything  from  supporting  vio- 
lent revoluttin  In  America  to  peddling  arti- 
cles for  erotic  magazines. 

But  the  thrust  of  Ford's  attack  centered 
on  Douglas'  connections — however  tenuous — 
with  the  underworld. 

.\nd  !t  came  as  no  small  shook  to  them 
when  the  special  subcommittee  reached  the 
conclusion  that  It  had  "no  evidence  that 
Justice  Douglas  was  Involved  !n  any  way. 
directly  or  Indirectly,  with  organised  crime." 

Rep.  Joe  D.  Waggonner  Jr.,  D-La.  who  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Investigating  subcom- 
mittee, branded  the  probe  a  "whitewash." 

Ac  Its  organizational  meeting,  the  special 
■ubcommltte«  (according  to  Its  first  report! 
agreed  to  "elicit  all  relevant  Information 
and  materials  from  every  source"  and  the 
subcommittee  staff  was  directed  to  "leave  no 
stone  unturned  In  its  efforts  to  obtain  a  full 
disclosure  of  sal  pertinent  Information." 

While  the  subcommittee,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Judiciary  Committee  chairman. 
Emanuel  Celler,  I>-N.T.,  says  It  viewed  thou- 
sands of  documents  supplied  by  federal 
agencies,  it  never  exercised  Its  power  of  con- 
gressional subpoena. 

No  hearings  were  held. 

No  depositions  were  taken. 

No  affidavits  were  sought. 

In  short.  In  Its  effort  to  "elicit  all  rele- 
vant Information."  the  subcommittee  took 
no  Information  under  oath,  nor  did  the  sub- 
committee ever  talk  directly  to  Justice 
Douglas. 

Subcommittee  staff  members  stress  that 
they  were  given  complete  access  to  Douglas' 
personal  files,  although  they  grant  damag- 
ing documents  oould  have  tveen  removed 
before  they  began  their  search. 

But  any  Information  the  subcommittee 
desired  directly  from  Douglas  came  through 
his  attorney,  a  former  New  York  Federal  Dis- 
trict Judge,  Simon  H.  Rlfklnd. 

Rlfklnd  told  The  Journal  Herald  he  had 
offered  to  allow  the  subcommittee  to  take 
sworn  testimony  of  his  client,  but  the  offer 
was  never  accepted. 


Furthermore,  Oanlel  Levitt,  another  mem- 
ber of  Rlfklnd's  firm,  said  that  In  September 
of  1970  a  formal  offer  was  made  to  the  sub- 
committee to  proceed  with  public  hearings 
to    "clarify  the  charges  and  clear  the  air." 

However,  Levitt  told  The  Journal  Herald: 
"I  was  told  by  a  (Subcommittee)  ataff  mem- 
ber after  the  Investigation  was  over,  several 
months  after  it  was  over,  that  (CougressmAn) 
Ford  had  Indicated  to  the  subcommittee  that 
he  wa.s  not  Interested  in  having  It  proceed 
to  hearings." 

Ford,  when  Informed  of  Levitt's  statement 
to  The  Journal  Herald,  termed  It  an  "un- 
equivocal He." 

In  one  of  Its  Interim  reports,  the  subcom- 
mittee apparently  reasoned  that  testimony 
under  oath  was  not  needed  because  "thus 
far  all  potential  witnesses  have  been  coopera- 
tive." 

But  as  Ford  later  protested:  "How  can  the 
appearance  of  cooperatlveness  ensure  that 
the  potential  witness  Is  telling  the  truth, 
much  less  the  whole  truth.  The  purpose  of 
the  subpoena  power  .  is  to  produce  testi- 
mony under  oath  and  subject  to  the  penalties 
of  perjury." 

Since  Ford's  protest,  there  have  been  claims 
that  the  decision  not  to  take  testimony  under 
oath  was  that  of  the  Democratic  chairman, 
Celler. 

Attempts  to  Interview  Celler  failed. 

However.  Harklns — the  subcommittee  In- 
vestigator who  says  he  wrote  the  flnal  re- 
port—said "It  was  my  decision.  It  was  my 
recommendation"  to  the  subcommittee  not 
to  take  testimony  under  oath. 

"If  you  want  to  know  who  to  blame,  blame 
Ken  Harklns,"  he  said. 

Harklns  said  sworn  testimony  "wasn't 
necessary" 

What's  the  sanctity  of  the  oath  as  far  as 
accuracy  Is  concerned?"  he  asked.  "There's 
no  more  i>enalty  for  being  under  oath  and 
making  a  false  and  misleading  statement 
than  there  Is  not  being  under  oath  and  mak- 
ing a  false  and  misleading  statement." 

Dougald  D.  McMillan,  chief  of  the  Miami 
Justice  Dept  Strike  Force,  dlaputee  that 
view. 

PoUowtng  testimony  last  year  by  Albert 
Parvln  before  a  Miami  grand  Jury,  McMillan 
took  the  rare  step  of  going  into  open  court 
to  indicate  that  Parvln  had  told  the  special 
suboommlttee  something  quite  contradictory 
to  what  he  told  the  grand  Jury. 

McMUlan  confirmed  for  The  Journal  Her- 
ald that  he  could  not  proeecute  Parvlii  on 
charges  of  perjury  becauae  the  special  enib- 
oommlctee  had  failed  to  take  sworn  testi- 
mony. 

Harklns.  when  confronted  with  this  situa- 
tion, admitted  that  "If  he  (Parvln)  had  sub- 
mitted a  written  statement  and  signed  his 
name  to  It"  or  If  sworn  testimony  had  been 
taken,  "that  would  be  better  evidence  than 
our  recollection  of  what  he  said,  you're  ab- 
solutely right." 

In  December  1970.  the  special  suboonunlt- 
tee  concluded  there  were  no  grounds  to  im- 
peach Douglas  and  the  possibility  of  congres- 
sional censure  wa«  not  pursued. 

The  three  Democrats  on  the  suboommlttee 
voted  to  accept  the  flnal  report. 

One  Republican  voted  againet  It. 

Another  Republican  abstained. 

When  It  was  all  over.  Chairman  Oeller 
said:  "I  am  sure  all  fair-minded  people,  af- 
ter studying  the  material  in  the  flr>*'  report, 
will  agree  there  is  no  basis  for  Impeachment 
of  Justice  Douglas." 

Douglas  resigned  from  the  foundation  In 
May  of  1960,  a  week  after  Justice  Abe  Fortas 
wae  forced  to  resign  fnxn  the  Supreme  Court 
following  revelations  he  had  accepted  money 
from  a  foundation  sponsored  by  a  convicted 
stock  swindler,  Louis  E.  Wolfson. 

Douglas,  however,  vowed  to  remain  on  the 
court. 


[From  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal  Banu 
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DousLAS'  Faisin)  Has  MoBsm  Taa 
(By  Andrew  Alexaa<l«r  and  Keith  MeKa%htl 

A  cloee  friend  of  U.8.  Supreme  Court  Jm- 
tice  William  O.  Douglas  has  been  conmotja 
for  more  than  20  years  with  the  financial  In- 
terests of  Internationally  known  mobattr 
Meyer  Lansky. 

The  "friend"  Is  Albert  B.  Parvln.  a  wealthy 
Loa  Angeles  financier  with  deep  ties  to  or- 
ganlzed  crime  figures  other  than  Lansky. 

Parvln  In  1960  created  the  Albert  Paryla 
Foundation,  which  Douglas  headed  dialnt 
the  loeos.  ^ 

The  Journal  Herald  has  obtained  the  cob. 
fidentlal  U.S.  Justice  Dept.  report  of  an  in- 
terview with  an  employe  of  one  of  Parrtn'i 
enterprises — Albert  Parvln  &  Co. — which  (It- 
tails  some  of  the  Parvln-Lanaky  connections. 

Douglas'  cloee  relationship  to  Parrln 
through  the  foundation  provided  part  of  tlu 
basis  for  an  unsuccessful  Impeachment  at- 
tempt  against  the  73-year-old  justice  la  IOTO. 

Federal  agents,  congressmen  and  congrw- 
slonal  aides  have  charged  privately  that  Par- 
vln simply  used  the  foimdatlon  and  Doaclai 
to  provide  a  "legitimate"  front  for  organlaad 
crime  activities. 

Douglas  served  the  foundation — at  Par»ln* 
request — as  director,  president,  and  Its  only 
paid  officer  from  Its  first  directors  meeting  in 
February,  1961,  until  he  resigned  In  May  of 
1969. 

During  that  time  Douglas  collected  oyer 
$100,000  through  his  $12,000 -a- year  salary.  H« 
also  served  on  the  foundation's  finance  com- 
mittee from  April  of  1967  untU  his  resigna- 
tion two  years  later. 

Through  their  work  with  the  foundation, 
Parvln  and  Douglas  became  close  frtauk 
and — according  to  a  special  CongroMlonal 
Subcommittee  report  released  In  SeptsmtMf 
of  1970 — occasionally  exchanged  gifts. 

And  in  late  1964  and  early  1965,  iHrvln— 
as  a  favor — helped  Douglas  furnish  tls  new 
home  In  Goose  Prairie,  Wash.,  by  ordering 
more  than  $3,000  worth  of  furniture  and 
draperies  for  Douglas  through  Albert  Parrln 
&  Co.  Douglas  paid  for  the  Items  ordered. 

It  has  never  been  conclusively  establlsbsd 
whether  or  not  Douglas  knew  of  Parvln's  In- 
volvement with  Lansky  or  that  Parvln,  for 
nearly  25  years,  has  maintained  a  constant 
Interest  In  licensed  gambling. 

Douglas,  through  his  Washington  attorney 
David  ainsburg.  refused  to  be  Interviewed  by 
The  Journal  Herald. 

Parvln  has  also  failed  to  respond  to  a  writ- 
ten request  for  an  Interview. 

Attempts  to  reach  Lansky.  who  Is  present- 
ly under  Indictment  by  federal  grand  juries 
In  Las  Vegas,  New  York  and  Miami,  have 
failed.  He  has  been  living  with  his  wife  In 
Israel  since  July  of  1970. 

Lansky  and  three  other  persons  are  charged 
In  Las  Vegas  with  conspiring  to  conceal  and 
distribute  about  $36  million  In  unreported 
Income  from  the  Flamingo  Hotel  and  Casino 
In  Las  Vegas. 

Last  week.  Lansky  and  another  associate 
were  Indicted  by  a  federal  grand  Jury  In  Mi- 
ami for  conspiring  to  avoid  paying  taxes  on 
money  received  from  gamblers  on  Junkets  to 
Oeorge  Raft's  Colony  Sporting  Club  In  Lon- 
don. 

Two  days  later,  Lansky  was  again  Indicted 
by  a  federal  grand  Jury  at  New  York  on 
charges  of  filing  false  tax  rettims  In  connec- 
tion with  the  money  he  allegedly  received 
from  the  gamblers. 

One  of  Parvln's  first  business  deals  Involv- 
ing a  Lansky -controlled  enterprise  restilted 
tram  Parvln's  purchase  of  the  posh  FlamlnfO 
In  the  mld-19508. 

The  Flamingo  was  constructed  Unmedl- 
ately  foUowing  the  end  of  World  War  II  bf 
a  company  called  Nevada  Projects  Corp. 

Lansky.    whose   personal   fortune  ia  estl- 
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«^  .t  $100  mlUlon  to  ♦«»  mUUon.  vms  not 
■SS^A  a  sVocS^w  of  rwoM  In  the  com- 
Sf  "c^Smfto  the  file,  of  th.  Nevada 

&^,S:^S?i^^eral  ag«.ts  and  l^r- 
^T^tlailv  involved,  aU  of  whom  asked  not 
f?S.*^SSmiS,  have  told  The  Journal  Her- 
^ti^eTarT  convinced  Lasky  maintained  a 
!SdS"^t«>l    ^^«8^    stockholders    In 

'^*n°S"?hrZ;s  Vegas  federal  grand  Jury  in- 
.(i^nt  of^nsky  last  October  de«a-lbes 
^''*om.  rf  the  original  controUing  In- 

iMMti"  in  the  Flamingo. 

^^ng  other  gangsters  in  the  company  waa 

uX^We-loIg  hoodlum  frtand,  Benjamin 

aa  T^lleader  of  the  notorious'' Bugs  and 
^W  Mob."  originated  the  idea  of  the 
^Z^o  and  first  headed  ««  openitton 
^^e  night  of  June  20,  1947— with  the 
Kl^i  go  opin  less  than  a  ye«-«'«8«l  ^- 
Se4d  «  he  sat  in  the  Beverly  Hills 
borne  of  hU  mistress.  Virginia  Hll. 
^uik  Messick,  author  of  a  detaUed  biog- 
r.Bhv  of  Lansky  and  his  underworld  infiu- 
rjS  clatosltwi.  Lansk,  who  made  theflnal 
d«Ulon  that  Slegel  '^^oul^^mm<iere^Bi. 
ter  he  learned  Biegel  planned  to  seU  most  of 
his  toterest  in  the  Flamingo  and  retire  with 
his  mUtress  m  another  country. 

one  of  those  Lansky  aides  who  aUegedly 
knew  about  and  condoned  the  Slegel  as- 
sassination was  Phoenix-based  mobster  Qus 
Oreenbaum. 

Oreenbaum  later  took  Siegel's  place  as 
bead  of  the  Flamingo. 

on  Dec.  3.  1958,  more  than  a  decade  after 
Siegel's  death.  Oreenbaum  and  his  wife,  were 
found  in  PhoenU  with  their  throats  cut.  The 
murders  were  never  solved. 

Accordmg  to  an  IRB  memorandum;  writ- 
ten in  January  of  1063.  Parvln  and  a  group 
of  investors  purchased  the  Flamingo  from 
Oreenbaum  and  the  old  Nevada  Projects  Corp. 
.renamed  Flamingo  Hotel.  Inc.)   In  1966. 

Parvln  purchased  the  Flamingo  when  the 
hotel  and  casino  allegedly  could  not  meet 
payments  to  a  fximlahlng  company  Parvln 
controlled. 

According  to  Louis  Wiener  Jr.,  a  Las  Vegas 
attorney  and  close  friend  to  Slegel,  Parvln 
had  substantial  Interest  In  the  Flamingo 
from  the  dav  It  opened. 

Wiener  said  Parvln's  company  was  granted 
a  contract  to  furnish  the  plush  resort  al- 
most completely. 

In  purchasing  the  Flamingo.  Parvln  formed 
a  company  caUed  Hotel  Flamingo,  Inc.  and 
he  owned  at  least  30  percent  of  the  firm's 
stock. 

Hotel  Flamingo.  Inc.  records  do  not  list 
Lansky  as  a  stockholder. 

And  accordtag  to  the  report  of  an  Interview 
with  Parvln  conducted  by  the  IRS  in  the 
early  1960's.  published  In  the  flnal  report  of 
the  special  subcommittee  Investigation  of 
Douglas  in  1970.  Parvln  stated  that  "Meyer 
Lansky  was  neither  a  stockholder  nor  asso- 
ciate" In  Hotel  Flamingo.  Inc. 

Federal  agents,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
told  The  Journal  Herald  they  believe  Lansky 
malntamed  his  "hidden"  financial  Interest 
in  the  Flamingo  from  Its  Inception  until  at 
least  1967. 

They  contend  he  held  this  Interest  during 
the  five-year  period  (1956-1960)  that  Par- 
vln— at  least  for  the  record — controlled  the 
resort 


The  Flamingo  was  sold  by  Parvln  to  a  group 
of  Lansky's  associates  in  1960. 

As  reported  yesterday.  Parvln  sold  the 
namlngo  in  1960  for  $10,466,000  to  a  group 
of  Florida-based  investors  headed  by  hotel- 
men  Morris  Lansburgh  and  Sammy  Cohen, 

Both  Cohen  and  Lansburgh  have  been 
Identified  by  Justice  Dept.  agents  as  long- 
time Lansky  associates  and  both  were  named 
■B  defendants  with  Lansky  in  the  October 
federal  grand  Jury  indictment  in  Las  Vegas. 


Both  men  liave  faUed  to  respond  to  writ- 
ten requerti  for  Interrlewfc  A  saorstary.  by 
telephone,  said  they  would  not  be  lnt«- 

^  In  addition,  Parvln— on  May  13,  i960— 
slimed  an  agreement  with  Lansky  awarding 
Lansky  a  $200,000  "finiler's  fee"  in  connecUon 
with  the  sale  of  the  Flamingo  to  the  Lans- 
btirah-Cohen  group. 

The  agreement  states  that  "it  has  been 
solely  through  the  information  and  advlos 
supplied  by  Lansky"  that  the  sale  could  be 

made.  _». 

It  was  also  reported  yesterday  that  almost 
aU  of  Lansky's  $200,000  wwi  paid  in  Q*"**!^ 
payments  to  him  from  funds  of  the  Albert 
PKTln  Foundation  between  1»«1  and  1967. 
whUe  Douglas  was  president  and  a  director 
of  the  f  ovmdatlon.  ..  „  k„ 

The  foundation,  through  the  donation  by 
Parvln  of  a  large  amount  of  Flamingo  stock 
In  1960  and  early  1961.  bwsame  the  largest 
of  18  Flamingo  stockholdew. 

When  the  hotel  and  casino  was  sold  and  it 
was  decided  to  liquidate,  the  assets,  a  ''cus- 
todian" or  "trust"  account  was  set  up  at  the 
Bank  of  America  In  Beverly  HUls  to  handle 
distribution  of  the  prooMde  of  the  liquida- 
tion to  the  18  stockholders,  Inoludlng  the 
foundation.  -     ^^ 

A  high  Justice  Dept.  source  has  conilnned 
for  The  Journal  Herald  that  the  payments 
to  Lansky  were  drawn  upon  only  the  founda- 
tion's share  of  the  custodian  account. 

Douglas  has  publicly  denied  any  knowledge 
of  the  Parvln-Lansky  agreement. 

On  June  9,  1970,  staff  members  of  the 
special  Oongresalonal  Subcommittee  In- 
vestigating    Douglas'     conduct     interviewed 

Parvla, 

Parvlns'  statements— like  those  of  all  per- 
sons  interviewed  by  the  subcommittee— wsre 

not  taken  under  oath.  

According  to  their  report,  Parvln  said  ^at 
Lansky  "did  not  participate  in  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  sale  (of  the  Flamingo) ,  Parvln 
said  that  the  buyers  of  the  Flamingo  after 
the  purchase  price  had  been  negotiated 
directed  that  the  $300,000  fee  be  »l<»e^'' 

Whatever  the  reascm  for  the  $200,000  fee 
for  finding  hU  friends,  the  Oct.  22  indict- 
ment states  that  the  government  *>«""'«» 
the  sale  of  the  Flamingo  by  Parvln  helped 
pave  the  way  for  Lansky.  Cohen  and  Lans- 
burgh to  conspire  and  "skim "  millions  of 
dollars  of  unreported  proceeds  from  the  hotel 
and  casino. 

About  the  time  Parvln  purchased  the 
Flamingo  in  the  mld-1960'8.  Lansky  had  al- 
ready expanded  his  gambling  enterprises  to 
include  control  of  a  number  of  hotels  and 
casinos  In  Cuba. 

Lansky  had  gained  special  favors  In  Cuba 
through  his  close  friendship  with  Pulgenclo 
Batista,  who  had  been  re-elected  Cuban  pres- 
ident In  1952.  _^ 

According  to  New  York  Times  reporter 
Nicholas  Oage,  in  his  book  "The  Mafia  is 
not  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Ba- 
tista's campaign  received  heavy  financial 
backing  from  Lansky's  crime  syndicate. 

Lansky  quickly  established  a  monopoly  m 
the  Cuban  gambling  industry  by  using  Ba- 
tista to  pass  a  law  that  made  gambling  legal 
only  in  hotels  worth  at  least  $1  mUllon.  Sub- 
sequenUy,  Lansky  and  hU  friends  proceeded 
to  build  or  gain  control  of  the  only  hotels 

that  would  qualify.  

To  further  solidify  his  position,  he  used 
BatisU  to  realign  Cuban  immigration  regu- 
lations 80  that  casino  pit  bosses  and  other 
key  workers  would  be  classified  as  "valuable 
technicians,"  making  It  possible  for  them  to 
stay  longer  than  regular  visas  would  aUow. 
Again  Parvln  was  hooked-up  with  the  mob 
leader's  "hotels  and  casinos  in  Cuba,  helping 
to  buUd  Lansky's  gambling  paradise. 

According  to  statenients  made  to  The 
Journal  Herald  by  Justice  Dept.  agents.  IKS 
special  agents,  and  long-tlDM  OJ'K*'^'**^  8^™," 
bling  figures  who  asked  not  to  be  Identinea, 


the  AOt^rt  Parvln  4c  Oo.— which  Parvln  con- 

trolled— supplied  the  "Qxtures"  (Mmlsh- 
ings,  slot  machines,  etc.)  for  the  Laniky- 
run  Cuban  hotels  and  casinos. 

A  confidential  Justice  Dept.  report  of  an 
mtervtew  with  a  kay  employe  of  Albert  Par- 
vln &  Co.  supports  thU  claim. 

The  Interview  was  conducted  Jan.  36.  1910. 
with  Irving  J.  Marcus,  comptroUer  for  Albart 
Parvln  &  Oo.  for  more  than  10  yaara. 

Marcus  did  not  respond  to  a  written  Jour- 
nal Herald  request  for  an  Interview 

A  copy  of  the  mtervtew  with  Marcus  was 
supplied  to  the  sp«slal  congressional  sub- 
committee  investigating  Douglas.  Howevw, 
the  subcommittee  did  not  make  its  content* 

The  Journal  Herald  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
intsrvlew  from  a  source  who  was  not  oon- 
nacted  with  the  Justice  Dept. 

The  Justice  Dept.  interview  with  Marcus 
was  held  in  the  oflic«»  of  Marcus'  attorney 
Justin  L.  Ooldner.  in  Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 

At  the  time  of  the  interview,  Marcus  was 
no  longer  with  the  Parvln  firm,  but  has  since 
been  rehired. 

Aooordlng  to  the  flnal  report  of  the  special 
OongiwslonsJ  Suboommlttea  Investigating 
Douglas,  Ooldner  has  Instructed  Marcus  not 
to  be  interviewed  by  anyone  until  the  Justice 
Dept.  furnishes  Marcus  with  a  copy  of  the 
report    of    the    interview. 

Aocordlng  to  the  interview  report,  there 
were  numerous  meetings  held  by  officials  of 
the  Parvln  firm  and  Lansky 

Marcus,  who  said  he  joined  Albert  Parvln 
&  oo.  on  March  11.  1957,  said  hU  first  asso- 
ciation virtth  persons  "whom  he  knew  were 
Involved  in  organlaed  crime"  (aocordlng  to 
the  report )  was  when  he  met  Lansky  In  that 

same  year. 

Aocordlng  to  the  report.  Marcus  confirms 
that  Albert  Parvln  &  Co.  was  doing  work  for 
Lansky  in  Cuba  by  "decorating  the  Havana 
Riviera."  which  was  financially  controlled  by 
Lansky.  . 

Marcus  also  said,  aocordlng  to  the  report. 
that  he  met  Lansky  throughout  1967  because 
he  (Marcus) — the  report  says — "was  an  ex- 
pert in  export  matters  and  slot  machines  and 
other  furnishings  had  to  be  exported  in  ac- 
cordance with  federal  procedures  to  Cuba." 
The  report  claims  Marcus  said  Albert  Par- 
vln &  Co.  had  so  many  meetings  with  Lansky 
that  "The  Albert  Parvln  Company  rented  an 
apartment  In  Miami  and  most  of  the  meet- 
ings occurred  In  that  apartment." 

It  also  says  that  some  of  the  meetings  were 
held  with  Lansky  in  a  hotel  suite  which  was 
rented  by  the  company. 

The  interview  report  does  not  contain  the 
locations  of  those  apartments,  nor  does  Mar- 
cus list  the  meeting  dates. 

The  Parvln  firm's  Interest  in  Lansky's 
Cuban  operations  quickly  ended  in  1068 
when  the  country  came  under  the  control 
of  Fidel  Castro. 

According  to  author  Nicholas  Oage  in  his 
book  on  organized  crime.  Lansky  was  so 
furious  when  Castro  refused  to  allow  hta 
gambling  operations  to  continue  that  he  put 
up  a  $1  mUllon  bounty  for  Castro's  murder 
This  reward  was  later  withdrawn,  but  It 
caused  more  than  sUght  concern  for  VS.  of- 
ficials when  Castro  later  vlslt«d  New  York 
and  shunned  elaborate  security  precautions 
taken  on  his  behalf. 

The  Justice  Dept.  report  of  the  Marcus 
interview  does  not  deal  wltii  the  Castro 
take  over.  Nor  does  it  contain  the  topics  or 
content  of  discussions  held  between  Parvln 
Company  officials  at  meetings  with  Lansky. 
The  report  does,  however,  support  the 
claim  of  many  organlaed  crime  Investigators 
that  Parvln  has  for  years  oP«**«^*"  * 
•front"  for  Lansky-controlled  businsMea. 

As  one  federal  investigator  said,  the  Lan- 
sky-Parvln  ties  are  "Just  too  deep"  to  be 
denied. 
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[Prom  the  Dmvton  (Ohio)  Joximal  Herald, 
June  14.  19721 
How  Did  Fottwdatiok  Orr  Ctita-TiKD  Stock? 
(By  Andrew  Alexander  and  Keith  McKnlgbt) 
"A  Judge's  official  conduct  should  be  free 
from  Impropriety  and  the  appearance  of  Im- 
propriety; he  should  avoid  Infractions  of  law; 
and  his  personal  beharlor,  not  only  upon 
the  Bench  and  In  the  performance  of  judi- 
cial duties,  but  also  In  bis  everyday  life 
should  be  beyond  reproach.  " — Canon  4. 
Canons  of  Judicial  Sthlcs. 

The  Albert  Parvln  Foundation — headed  for 
nearly  a  decade  by  VS.  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice William  O.  Douglas — held  more  than  31,- 
000  shares  of  stock  in  a  company  with 
numerous  ties  to  organised  crime. 

And  despite  tb  fact  that  the  stock  reached 
a  top  market  value  of  nearly  ta  mlUlon. 
those  connected  Intimately  with  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  foundation  seem  not  to  know — 
or  will  not  say — how  the  block  got  into  Its 
Investment  portfolio. 

The  stock  was  held  In  varying  amounts 
from  1961  through  1969  In  the  Parvln-Dohr- 
mann  Co..  (known  untu  1963  as  Starrett 
Corp.)  a  Los  Aitgeles  based  firm  which  spe- 
cialised In  furnishing  and  outfitting  hotels 
and  restaurants. 

The  company  was  sold  In  1069  and  now 
Is  called  Recrlon  Corp. 

Like  Parvln-Dohrmann.  Recrlon  Is  traded 
on   the  American  Stock  Exchan^. 

The  Parvln-Dohrmann  Co.  was  headed 
during  moet  of  that  nine-year  period  by  Los 
Angelea  financier  All>ert  B.  Parvln,  who  creat- 
ed the  Albert  Parvln  Foundation  In  1 960  and 
persuaded  Douglas  to  serve  as  an  incorpo- 
rator, director  and  its  president 

Throughout  the  1960's  the  foundation 
maintained  at  several  well-known  American 
universities  fellowship  programs  for  students 
from  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  results  of  a  lengthy  Journal  Herald 
Investigation  would  seem  to  support  the 
claims  made  privately  by  Douglas'  critics 
that  It  was  used  simply  as  an  "honest"  front 
for  Parvln  and  thoee  associated  with  the 
Parvln-Dohrmann  Co.,  in  their  dealings  with 
underworld  figures. 
Those  findings  include : 
■nie  claim  by  the  comptroller  of  a  Parvln- 
Dohrmann  subeldary— In  a  confidential  Jus- 
tice Dept.  report  of  an  interrtow.  a  copy  of 
which  has  been  obtained  by  The  Journal 
Herald  that  certain  employes  of  the  sub- 
sidiary were  forced  to  donate  Parvln-Dohr- 
mann stock  to  the  foundation; 

The  Parvln-Dohrmann  Co.,  while  the 
foundation  held  stock  in  the  firm,  employed 
two  weU-known  organized  crime  figures  in 
•100.000-a-year  poeltlona  to  manage  the 
company  s  Las  Vegas  hotel  and  casino  opera- 
tions: 

il  vice  president  of  the  company,  who  also 
served  with  Douglas  as  a  director  of  the 
foundation,  has  been  under  continuing 
scruUny  by  organized  crime  Investigators; 
The  Parvin-Dohrmann  Co.  and  some  of 
lU  oflJcers— primarily  Parvln— have  been  the 
subject  ot  almost  continuous  federal  in- 
veetlgatlon  and  litigation  for  nearly  a  decade. 
Through  his  Washington  attorney.  David 
Olnaburg,  Justice  Douglas  declined  to  be  in- 
terviewed by  The  Journal  Herald. 

Douglas  has  denied  knowledge  of  any  con- 
nection Ijetween  Parvln.  the  Parvln-Dohr- 
mann Co..  and  the  underworld. 

And  he  has  held  that  his  work  with  the 
foundation  in  nd  way  Interfered  with  his 
work  on  the  high  court 

His  critics.  Including  House  minority  lead- 
er Oerald  B.  Ford  and  other  congressmen, 
have  argued  that  his  moonlighting  activities 
with  the  fouxid*tlon  have  tainted  the  Image 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  that  he  has  not 
maintained  the  "good  behavior"  expected 
of  sitting  Justices. 

They  contend  there  is  no  excuse  for 
Douglas'    professed    Ignorance    of   the   many 


links  between  his  friend,  Parvln    the  Parvln- 
Dohrmann  Co  .  and  organized  crime. 

They  point  out  that  Douglas  collected  more 
than  $100,000  over  a  nine-year  period  as  the 
only  paid  officer  of  the  foundation. 

Further,  they  point  out  that  Douglas 
should  have  been  aware  of  the  foundation's 
financial  affairs — not  only  as  president,  but 
also  through  his  service  as  chairman  of  the 
foundation  finance  committee  which  he 
served  from  April  1967,  until  his  resigna- 
tion In  May,    1969. 

Douglas  la  a  former  chairman  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  total  of  more 
than  31.000  shares  of  Parvln-Dohrmann  Co. 
stock  represented  the  largest  single  holding 
In  the  foundation's  Investment  portfolio  In 
the  19608,  how  It  got  there  Is  a  mystery. 
Those  close  to  the  foundation's  fin«Lnclal 
affairs  who  would  allow  themselves  to  be  In- 
terviewed said  they  didn't  know. 

And  thoee  others  who  presumably  would 
know  wouldn't  talk. 

Parvln  failed  to  respond  to  a  written  re- 
quest for  an  Interview. 

Harvey  L.  Sllbert.  who  served  the  dual  role 
of  Parvln-Dohrmann  Co.  director  and  vice 
president,  as  well  as  treasurer  and  director  of 
the  foundation,  would  not  grant  a  telephone 
Interview.  He  maintains  a  law  practice  In 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Foundation  accountant  Alex  Bellows,  who 
now  heads  a  Los  Angeles  accounting  firm,  ex- 
pressed Intimate  knowledge  of  foundation 
finances,  but  said  he  didn't  know  who  do- 
nated the  Parvln-Dohrmann  stock. 

Former  New  York  federal  district  Judge 
Simon  H.  Rlfkind.  who  represented  Doug- 
las during  a  congressional  Impeachment  at- 
tempt In  1970.  also  could  not  explain  who 
gave  the  stock. 

He  said  he  was  under  the  Impression  Par- 
vln had  provided  all  the  foundation's  finan- 
cial resources.  Including  the  stock. 

While  the  source  of  the  stock  is  still  a  mys- 
tery, correspondence  made  public  following  a 
special  congressional  probe  Into  possible 
grounds  for  Impeachment  of  Douglas  Indi- 
cates that  at  least  one  foundation  director 
tried  to  determine  the  generous  benefactor  of 
the  stock. 

He  Is  Harry  S.  Ashmore.  the  Pulitzer  prize- 
winning  Journalist,  and  he  wrote  to  Sllbert 
in  December  of  1969 — months  after  Douglas 
had  resigned — and  asked  "when  the  Foun- 
dation acquired  by  gift  from  (Albert)  Parvln 
shares  In  the  Parvln-Dohrmann  Company." 

An  associate  of  Sllbert  s  law  firm  responded 
several  days  later: 

"Mr.  Parvln  has  never  donated  to  the 
Foundation  shares  of  stock  In  the  Parvln 
Dohrmann  Company.  Those  shares  which  the 
Foundation  did  acquire  were  donated  by  per- 
sons other  than  Mr.  Parvtn. " 

But  the  associate  did  not  name  those  "oth- 
er" persons. 

A  year  after  Aahmore's  letter,  following 
what  was  billed  as  an  extensive  investigation 
c*  Douglas  and  the  foundation  by  the  special 
congressional  subcommittee,  there  was  no 
public  answer  as  to  who  gave  the  stock. 

Nowhere  In  the  subcommittee's  final  924- 
page  report  does  It  specify  who  donated  the 
shares. 

A  Confidential  report  of  a  Justice  Dept. 
latervlew  obtained  by  The  Journal  Herald 
Is  pertinent. 

The  Interview  was  conducted  Jan.  26,  1970, 
with  Irving  J.  Marcus,  comptroller  for  Albert 
Psu^n  &  Go.  for  more  than  10  years.  Albert 
Parvln  &  Co.  was  a  subsidiary  of  Parvln  Dohr- 
mann Co. 

Marcus  failed  to  respond  to  a  written  re- 
quest by  The  Journal  Herald  for  an  Interview. 
The  Justice   Dept.   interview   was  held   In 
the  Beverly  HlUs  offices  of  Marcus'  attorney. 
Justin  L.  Qoldner. 

At  the  time.  Marcus  had  left  the  company 
but  since  has  been  rehired. 


Maroui  reportedly  recftUed  th* 
the  early  loaos  ot  Albert  Parrtn  fca.'^iS 
the  Starrett  Corp.  "* 

According  to  the  confidential  report  of  th« 
interview,  Marcus  recalled  that  certain  ^ 
ployes  o*  Albert  Parvln  &  oo.  wen  alioM 
to  maintain  a  "minimum  amount  of  itn^ 
In  the  company.  ^" 

However,    he   reportedly    said,   when  ths 
merger  took  place,  these  minority  stoekhoU 
ers  then  automatically  acquired  stock  in  thi 
new  company— the  Parvln-Dohrmann  Co 

Marcus,  according  to  the  report,  recailsd 
"there  was  a  certain  amount  of  grumblint  at 
the  time"  by  several  of  these  minority  stock- 
holders  because  after  they  received  thslr 
stock  In  the  new  company  "to  which  they 
were  entitled,  they  were  forced  to  give  taoM 
to  the  Parvln  Foundation." 

Marcus  did  not  expand  upon  his  allegmtloa 
and  the  confidential  report  does  not  speotfy 
who  "forced"  the  minority  stockholdMi  to 
make  contributions,  or  why. 

One  poaetble  reason  the  origin  of  the  stock 
has  remained  a  mystery  is  that  from  1861 
until  April,  1967,  the  foundation's  ln?eet- 
ment  portfolio  was  handled  only  by  Puvm 
and  by  Sllbert,  who  assisted  him  for  several 
years  as  foundation  treasurer. 

Together  they  operated  virtually  un- 
checked by  foundation  directors  and  Douglas, 
who  was  president  during  the  entire  period. 

Parvln  and  Sllbert — and  presumably  foun- 
datlon  accountant  Bellows — were  the  only 
ones  who  knew  who  gave  the  stock. 

In  late  1966,  when  It  became  known  to 
Douglas  and  the  other  directors  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  was  investigating 
Parvln  and  his  many  financial  Interests— in- 
cluding the  foundation — outside  legal  coun- 
sel was  hired. 

The  counsel  Immediately  recommended 
that  steps  be  taken  to  eliminate  Parvln's 
control  over  foundation  financial  matters. 

In  April.  1967,  Douglas  and  another  direc- 
tor were  elected  to  what  had  prevloiisly  been 
a  one-man  finance  committee. 

Yet  even  after  the  formation  of  this  new 
finance  committee — which  Douglas  subse- 
quently served  as  chairman — the  question  of 
who  gave  the  stock  was  apparently  never 
pursued. 

Regardless,  the  foundation — by  means  of 
Its  Parvln-Dohrmann  Investment — main- 
tained a  large  interest  In  a  company  with 
connections  to  organized  crime  at  the  high- 
est levels. 

Many  of  these  connections  were  through 
the  purchase  by  Parvln-Dohrmann  of  three 
Las  Vegas  hotels  and  gambling  casinos.  They 
Include  the  Fremont  (in  1969),  the  Aladdin 
(In  1968),  and  the  Stardust  (In  1969). 

For  example,  the  Parvln-Itohrmann  Co.  In 
1966'  employed  two  well-known  organized 
crime  figures  to  $100,000-a-year  positions 
running  the  Fremont  operation. 

The  men  are  Edward  Levlnson  and  Edward 
Torres,  and  both  were  awarded  five-year  con- 
tracts In  connection  with  the  Fremont  acqui- 
sition. 

Levlnson  gained  national  attention  in  19«4 
when  he  Invoked  the  5th  Amendment  privi- 
lege against  possible  self  Incrimination  be- 
fore the  Senate  Rules  Committee  which  was 
looking  Into  the  business  deaiiogs  of  con- 
victed former  Democratic  Senate  secretary 
Bobby  Baker. 

Levlnson  has  for  years  been  connected 
with  gambling  enterprises  controlled  by  in- 
ternational mobster  Meyer  Lansky. 

These  have  Included  L&nsky-controUed  op- 
erations in  Newport.  Ky.:  hotel  and  casino 
operations  In  Las  Vegas:  as  well  as  Lansky's 
Havana  (Cuba)  Riviera  hotel  and  casino 
which  ref)ortedly  showed  large  profits  until 
Lansky  lost  control  of  Cuban  gambling  con- 
cessions when  Fidel  Castro  took  control  of 
the  country  in  1969. 

Levlnson,  along  with  Torres  and  two  other 
defendants,  was  charged  In  a  1967  L&s  Vegas 
federal    grand    jury    indictment    with    con- 
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-lln-  fftiae  tax  retuma  and  aiding 

•••2;,^Sg  in  submitting  a  f alM  tax  re- 
??^  T-Tthe  Fremont  Hotel. 
«»S^:SSy  p^m^  no  ooot-t  and 
JfSSd  M  000  on  one  of  the  cbargee 
•^^^ww^«t  dxopp«l  the  other  charges 
J^*°^n^  ^dropped  aU  cb.rg«i 
••^  TMrMimd  the  other  defendants. 
•Cii^n"  who  ..ked  not  to  be  Iden- 
.IlrWetold  The  Journal  Herald  Torree  Is 
****••  ^r^Jed  to  be  a  significant  contributor 
!f  JSSS^JrSiS^He  hZ  63.000  share,  of 
*?J??f^ln^Dohnn»nn  Co.  at  the  same 
^Z  ^ndatlon  alK>  held  It.  Interest  In 


"iSSdlng  to  securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
J^TeS^rds,  Torres  was  retatoed  by  Par- 
"J^^Sinnann  to  manage  the  Fremont  and 
!^WhoW^  and  caslnoe  and  later  was 
SJf^  a  ^iSultant  for  the  company  In  Its 
^S^ent  of  the  Stardust  oP"*"  ;,„. 
""^ffVsldelight,  the  Justice  Dept.  confl- 
^t?ls!  re«^t  the  Interview  with  Irving  J. 
SSS  8^  that  Albert  Parvln  &  Co.  dec- 

'"iScS'^S  he  had  extensive  d«j^gs 
wttTboth  LevlnKm  and  Torre-.  ^f^"o^«f^ 
S^  interview  "how  extremely  <^^^'^ 
^  been  to  get  Torres  to  pay  for  the  work 
SSJe  m  his  home"  by  the  Parvln  company. 
DouglM  has  denied  ever  meeUng  or  deal- 
.nT^tTLevlnson  or  Torres,  and  they  have 
.^Sm-Tthe  same-althougb  aU  three  were 
afSfsame  time  connected  with  the  finan- 
cial interests  of  the  same  company. 

But  whUe  Douglas  has  denied  dealings  with 
tiS\*roS^Sl  crime  notablee.  his  as- 
^tlon  for  more  than  seven  years  with  a 
Sn  of  conUnuing  Interest  to  organized 
crime  InveeUgators  Is  documented. 
^  iT  Harvey  L.  Sllberi>-the  foundation 
treasurer  and  a  fellow  director. 
lubert,  in  addlUon  to  his  position  as  a 
Parvln-Dohrmann  vice  president  and  direc- 
tor, is  closely  tied  to  Torree  in  another  busi- 
ness Interest.  j    „„,»    q 

SUbert  is  chairman  of  the  board  and  a 
mSor^tockholder  In  the  Las  Veg«i  Rivera 
hotel  and  casino.  Torres,  also  a  large  stock- 
holder, Is  president  of  the  Riviera. 

SUbert  and  Douglas  became  acquainted 
through  Parvln  when  the  trio  In  1963  traveled 
to  the  Dominican  Ret>ubUc  for  the  reported 
purpose  of  checking  on  a  foundation  literacy 

'^'piurvln— for  the  period  Douglas  headed  his 
foundation— has  been  under  almost  constant 
investigation  by  federal  ^«>^«*'.,__„.,„_ 
The  largest  of  these,  known  as  Operation 
Complex."  was  conducted  by  the  IBS  In  the 
inidl960B. 

The  IBS  probe  was  centered  on  the  finan- 
cial Interests  of  Parvln  and  the  Parvln-Dohr- 
mann CO..  which  included  the  Parvln  Foun- 
dation through  Its  stock  Interest  in  Parvln - 
Dciirmann.  ^    .  .   ,„ 

The  investigation  reportedly  reached  Into 
eight  states  and  the  District  of  Colunabla, 
ana  involved  41  IBS  agents,  who,  according 
to  the  service,  examined  at  least  200  indi- 
vidual tax  returns  and  about  300.000  docu- 
inents.  ,    j  ^    ._ 

••CH>eratlon  complex"  wme  concluded  in 
April  1967.  with  the  recommendation  (ac- 
wwdlng  to  the  confldenlal  IBS  report  pre- 
pared at  the  time  and  made  public  in  1970 
by  the  special  subcommittee  Investigating 
Douglas)  "that  this  case.be  closed  In  the  files 
of  the  InteUlgence  Division  and  that  Mr. 
Parvln's  name  be  deleted  from  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  Drive  List," 

WhUe  no  criminal  action  was  pursued, 
the  ntS  report  Indicates  that  a  "clvU  ad- 
justment" was  sought  with  Parvln  for  the 
years  1961,   1M2  and   1968. 

The  confidential  Justice  Dept.  report  of 
the  Marcus  Interview  IndJcatee  that  Parvln 
mm.  at  the  time  of  the  Interview,  once  again 
undHT  scrutiny  by  the  IRB. 

Much  of  the  TvpoTt  deale  with  the  man- 
ner In  which  Parrin  and  his  associate,  Harry 
A.  Goldman,  handled  travel  and  expenee 
vouchers. 


Ooidman  Mrrad  aa  chairman  ot  the  board 
of  paiTtti-Dohrmann  CX)..  and  pwaktont  of 
Albwt  P«mn  A  CO.,  of  which  M«fn»  r;*! 
ocmpteoUw.  Goldman  waa  atao  the  "UbJ*)* 
^T^MM  scrutiny  in  "OpwatUm  OompOjo. 

a<ddman  failed  to  re^xwd  to  a  wrtttan 
request  by  The  Journal  Herald  for  an  Inter- 
view. 

The  Marcus  report  reads:  

"UP  untu  19«a  very  meager  reoorde  (oi 
travel  and  expeMee  for  Albert  Parvln  &  Oo.) 
were  kept.  Although  Parvln  and  OoWman 
each  had  credit  cards.  It  was  their  noarmal 
practice  to  pay  the  alrUne  tickets  and  enter- 
tainment expenses  with  cash.  Approximately 
once  a  month  they  would  bring  In  a  slip  rf 
paper  to  (Marcus)  with  an  amount  listed 
^  It  and  ask  him  to  draw  a  check  to  him 
which  either  they  or  their  secretary  would 
cash.  This  left  no  traU  for  (Marcus)  or  any- 
one else  to  f  oUow  as  to  where  they  had  been 
or  whom  they  bad  entertained." 

Marcus  said  he  knew  'no  specific  Instance 
In  which  Justice  Douglas'  travel  was  paid 
out  of  company  funds  or  by  Parvln." 

The  report  states  that  the  practice  of  sub- 
mitting un-lteml«ed  expense  accounts  wae 
restricted  In  1962  when  the  IBS  "plwjed  a 
maximum  •26  per  day  limitation  on  expen- 
ditures without  Itemization." 

The  report  also  states  that  the  IBS.  In  the 
course  of  an  Investigation  of  Parvln,  1^  un- 
covered  "large  sums  Involving  unexplained 
travel  and  expenses  In  the  Dohrmann  Com- 
pany." another  parvln -Dohrmann  subsidiary 
controUed  by  Panrtn.  ,„„„„»x 

Parvln  In  recent  years  has  been  Involved 
in  a  number  of  major  soandala. 

Prominent  among  them  was  a  Securlttes 
and  Exchange  CommlMlon  suit  filed  In  fed- 
eral court  In  the  southern  district  of  New 
Tork  in  October.  1968.  The  civil  suit  wae 
against  Parvln,  The  Parvln-Dohrmann  Co.. 
and  16  other  defendants. 

It  charged  the  defendants  with  numerous 
violations  of  securities  regulations  In  the 
sale  of  Parvln-Dohrmann  stock,  and  cen- 
tered on  the  fact  that  Parym-Dohrmwm 
stock  increased  in  market  price  nearly  300 
percent  In  less  than  a  year. 

Many  of  the  aUeged  securities  law  viola- 
tions involved  transactions  leading  up  to 
the  sale  of  Parvln-Dohrmann  in  January  oi 

1969 

Also  named  as  co-defendants  with  Parvln 
were  Edward  Torres  and  convicted  con»re»- 
slonal  influence  peddler  Nathan  Voloehen. 
who  died  last  August.  Voloehen,  a  Washing- 
ton lobbyist,  pleaded  guilty  In  1970  to  VMing 
the  office  of  the  former  House  Speaker  JcAn 
W  McCormack  to  gam  favors  tat  Voloshen  s 
clients,  and  then  lymg  about  It  to  a  g»nd 
jury.  McCormack  tertifled  he  knew  nothing 
of  Voloehen's  activities. 

SEC  officials  said  they  have  reached  setue- 
ments  with  aU  of  the  defendants  except  Par- 
vln. but  refused  to  discuss  the  Issues  on 
which  the  two  parties  are  still  negotiating. 

The  SEC  suit  against  Parvln  and  the  oth- 
ers has  produced  much  less  excitement  than 
another  case  Involving  another  Supreme 
Court  Justtoe,  another  foundation,  and  an- 
other wealthy  financier. 

in  October  of  1966.  Parvln  was  nam^  a 
co-consplrator— but  never  tried— In  an  SBC 
stock  fraud  case  which  sent  Florida  financier 
Louis  E.  WoUBon  to  prison  for  vlolaUon  of 
securities  law  In  selling  unregistered  stock. 

PoUowmg  WoUson's  conviction,  it  waa  re- 
vealed that  then-Supreme  Court  Justice  Abe 
Portas  had  In  19e«  accepted  a  $20,000  fee 
from  the  Wolfson  Family  Foundation  for 
serving  as  an  advisor. 

Portas  reportedly  kept  the  money  for  11 
months  and  returned  It  after  Wolfson  was 

"^PMvin.  according  to  a  1969  New  York  Times 
report,  said  he  was  a  long-time  acquaintance 
of  Wolfson. 

Douglas  resigned  from  the  Parvln  Founda- 
tion a  week  after  Fori*s  resigned  his  high 
court;  seat  on  May  U.  1969.  after  the  ,fee 
was  revealed. 


DooclM  cite*  poor  health  and  aa  ^ 
log  «oiirt  worUoMl  M  rea«>M  for  bUMlffi** 

tion.  ^  >   _,   iw. 

A  foundattoo  stateaaont  nimmA  al  «• 
tme  eaid  ho  had  pUaood  to  nap  down  lor 


There  waia  dlfloronooe  betwoan  ttatwo 
juatioiB'  ralattoriahlpa  to  thalr  re^aottva 
f  ouadattona.  WbUaon  waa  oonvlclad  and  wm% 
to  laU  tor  naarty  a  yaar.  whlla  ParvUi  haa 
only  bean  namwl  in  dvU  and  criminal  BUita 
but  haa  not  baan  a  central  fifora. 

Fortaa'  930.000  tea  wae  tetumad  after  Wdil- 
son  was  indlctad  and  before  he  waa  con- 
victed, while  Douglas'  $100,000  inooma  trem 
the  Parvtn  FoundaUon  wae  salary  and  haa 
not  bean  letumed.  „„ku« 

QonMooDdence  from  Douglas  made  pubuo 
following  the  House  inveetlgaUon  in  1970 
suKgeeU  that  Douglas  wae  wary  of  the  foun- 
datton's  interest— through  Parvin-Dohr- 
mann—In  La*  Vegaa  gambling  operation*, 
but  that  he  made  no  attempt  to  force  the 
foundation   to  ImmadUtely  dispose  of   the 

stoc)c> 
Nor  do  foundaUon  minute*  or  cOTreapond- 

enc*  show  that  Douglaa  ever  »t««P*<^J5° 
determine  the  poaelbUlty  of  organlaed  crtoa 
connectton*  by  the  Parvin-Dohrmaiui  Oo, 
which  would  automattcaUy  Implicate  the 
head  of  the  firm,  Albert  Parvm. 

Government  dooumanU  indlcatethat 
Douglas  kaaw  of  the  La*  Vega*  mtaref^ia* 
earty  as  1968  when  federal  agenta  Intoimad 
him  of  the  ties  between  Parvln  and  or^niaed 
gambUng   operations   through    the   Parvin- 

D(dirmannOo.  , ,   ..  , 

Douglaa,  however,  continued  to  head  the 
foundation,  and  subsequenUy  »>««f>»  «5*^- 
man  of  its  finance  committee,  while  Parvln- 
Dobnnamn  went  on  to  acquire  two  additional 
hotels  and  gambling  casmoe. 

DotKlas'  faUvire  to  determine  adequately 
the  financial  interesu  of  the  P^'^'^^' 
nmnn  Oo.  U  viewed  by  his  critloe.  Including 
^TRep.  Joe  D.  Waggotmer  Jr.  ol  U>ul.lana 
and  UB.  Bep.  H.  B.  Gross  of  Iowa,  as  an  over- 
sight unbecoming  a  Justice  of  the  SuprMae 

And  the  congressmen  have  charged  that 
hi*  connections  also  have  tainted  the  image 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Ik  IK*  U.S.  DianacT  CotntT  ro*  th» 
Ijisxaicr  OF  Nkvada 

(United  State*  of  America.  Plamttff  vereu* 
Meyer  Laneky,  Samuel  Cohen,  Morris  L*n*- 

buih.  Jerry  W.  Gordon.  Samuel  Zlefiatt. 

Steve  Dtfmont.  and  Harry  Goldberg,  De- 

fendanta:  Criminal  No.  2408) 
cocirc  I 

TJte  Grand  Jury  ehaiVM: 

1  That  commencing  prior  to  May  81.  19«o, 
and  continuing  up  to.  and  »*»«i"*^  *5i5*  ♦ 
of  thle  indictment  in  the  Judicial  D»^«*^l« 
Nevada  and  elaewbere,  MKTCB  LAKSKT, 
MOBBIS  LAKSBUaOH.  8AMUKL  COOTNand 
JKBBT  W.  OOBOON,  hereinatter  refsxred  to 
as  defendanta.  and  Bubln  Zatiln.  Lou  PoU«. 
Cheater  Slmma  (now  deoaaaad) .  Bamual  Bai- 
kln,  oo-oonaplratom  but  not  dafeodanta  here- 
in, aixd  divan  other  peraon*  to  tba  grand  Jury 
unknown,  all  of  which  peraon*.  namad  and 
unknown,  other  than  the  defendanta  them- 
selves wlU  heretoattor  be  referred  to  aa  co- 
^S^^ton.  did  unlawfuuy.  wlUful^rand 
knowingly  oomblne,  conspire,  confederate 
and  asraa  togather  with  each  other  and 
divera  oth*r  prnona  to  the  grand  Juiy  un- 

^^T^travel  in  and  uee  taoiUtlaa  in  intaratata 
and  foreign  oonunaroe  between  the  Boattaro 
Dlatriot  of  Florida.  Nevada.  New  Tort. 
SwitSHiaad  and  «laawbare  with  the  intent  to 
eetabUab.  promoie.  manage  and  carry  on  and 
uSutata  the  eatahUahmant.  promotion. 
maaagaBkeat  and  carrying  on  of  an  unUwful 
acuvl^and  to  dlatrtbuta  tha  f^^T^^^^J^ 
operation  and  aala  ot  aald  unlawful  aotMty. 
that  1*  a  bualnaw  entarprtaa  »n»o»7*«J2»- 
bllng  in  VlolaUon  ot  tha  Uwa  ot  N«v*w^ 
specifically  Nevada  Barlead  Statutaa  4tt.ia0. 
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44S200.  468  300  463  360  463  370  and  463.400 
and  their  predecessor  statutes,  and  therefcfter 
to  perform  acts  of  establishment,  promotion, 
management  and  carrying  on  and  distribu- 
tion of  proceeds  from  said  unlawful  activity 
la  violation  of  Section  1952.  Title  18  United 
States  Code. 

2.  At  all  times  mentioned  In  this  Indict- 
ment and  spedflcally  during  the  years  1960 
tbrough  August  of  1967.  except  as  otherwise 
Indicated  herein: 

A  Samuel  Cohen,  a  resident  of  Miami 
Beach.  Florida,  was  the  President  of  the 
Wamlngo  Company  and  owned  48.8  percent 
of  Its  stock 

B  yf orris  Lansburgh.  a  resident  of  Miami 
Beach,  Florida,  xas  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Flamingo  Company  and  owned  11.3 
percent  of  the  corporate  stock. 

C.  Jrrrj/  W  Oordan,  a  resident  of  Las 
Vegas.  Nevada,  was  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Flamingo  Company  and  had  an  undisclosed 
ownership  of  8  percent  of  the  corporate 
stock. 

D.  Samuel  Belkin.  a  resident  of  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada,  was  a  shift  boss  and  assistant  casino 
manager  of  the  Wamlngo  Hotel  and  Casino. 

E  Chester  Simms  (now  deceased),  was  a 
resident  of  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  and  was  the 
casino  manager  of  the  Flamingo  Hotel  cmd 
Casino  and  owned  4  78  p>ercent  of  the 
FlamlnRO  Company  stock. 

P  Rud<n  Z«TMn,  a  resident  of  Miami  Beach. 
Florida,  was  a  partner  with  SAMUEL  COHEN 
In  many  business  ventures. 

O  Lou  Poller,  a  resident  of  Miami  Beach. 
Florida,  was  a  financier  and  business  man. 

H.  Flamingo  Company,  was  a  Nevada  cor- 
poration which  owned  and  operated  the 
namlngo  Hotel  and  Casino,  located  In  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada,  from  May  31,  1960,  to  Augxist 
17,  1967. 

I.  Meyer  Lansky.  a  resident  of  Miami 
Beach.  Florida,  was  a  stockholder  of  record 
In  the  Nevada  Projects  Corporation  which 
constructed  the  Flamingo  Hotel  In  1947  and 
then  sold  it  to  the  Flamingo  Hotel,  Inc.  on 
August  18,  1947. 

3  The  grand  jury  further  charges  that 
.said  unlawful  conspiracy,  combination,  con- 
federation and  agreement  was  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  means  and  methods  and  In 
the  manner  following: 

A.  Defendant  Meyer  Lansky.  one  of  the 
original  controlling  Interests  In  the  Pla- 
oUngo  Hotel  and  Casino,  Clark  County.  Nev- 
ada would  cause  defendants  Sam  Cohen  and 
Morris  Lansburgh  to  purchase  the  Flamingo 
from  Hotel  Flamingo.  Inc..  and  Albert  Parvln 
In  or  about  May  1960,  and  thereafter  caused 
payments  totaling  $200,000  to  be  made  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  Flamingo  operation  dur- 
ing the  continuation  of  the  conspiracy 
throtigh  Hotel  Flamingo,  Inc.,  and  the  Al- 
bert Parvln  Foundation  to  Meyer  Lansky, 

B.  Defendants  Samuel  Cohen,  Morris 
Lansburgh  and  other  named  and  unknown 
co-consplrators  would  apply  for  and  receive 
gambling  licensee  and  renewals  thereof  from 
the  State  of  Nevada  for  operation  of  the 
Flamingo  Hotel  and  Casino  and  would  con- 
ceal from  state  authorities  the  Interests  and 
right  to  receive  proceeds  from  the  Mamlngo 
of  Meyer  Lansky  and  others. 

O.  Defendants  Samuel  Cohen.  Morris 
Lansburgh,  and  Jerry  Gordon  and  unlndl- 
cated  co-consp  Ira  tors  Sam  Belkin.  Chester 
Slmms,  and  others  unknown  to  the  grand 
jury  would  operate  the  gambling  casino  of 
♦.he  Flamingo  and  conceal  from  the  Nevada 
gambling  authorities  and  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  the  true  casino  re- 
ceipts by  understating  approximately  M.- 
500,000  or  more  of  casino  Income  yearly. 

D.  During  the  course  of  the  conspiracy  the 
aforesaid  defendants  would  Invite  large 
groups  of  people  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
junketeers)  from  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  Flamingo  Hotel  and  Casino,  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada  (hereinafter  called  the 
CMUio) .  and  would  defray  all  expenses  for 
transportation,  room,  food  and  beverage  for 
periods  up  to  four  days. 


E  During  the  course  of  the  con.'jplracy  the 
aforesaid  defendants  would  extend  substan- 
tial credit  to  the  Junketeers  at  the  Casino 
gaming  tables,  and  the  junketeera  would 
sign  markers  or  lOU'S  Indicating  the  amount 
of  the  credit  extended, 

P.  Dtirlng  the  course  of  the  conspiracy 
the  aforesaid  defendants  would  caxise  some 
of  the  Junketeers  lOU'S  to  be  unrecorded  on 
the  Casino  records  and  would  cause  the  un- 
recorded lOU'S  to  be  forwarded  to  Junket 
collectors  for  collection. 

a  During  the  course  of  the  conspiracy 
the  aforesaid  defendants  would  cause  cur- 
rency received  in  payment  of  the  unrecorded 
lOU'S  to  be  accumulated  In  the  New  York 
office  and  periodically  delivered  to  the 
Casino  in  Las  Vegas.  Nevada 

H.  During  the  course  of  the  conspiracy 
'he  aforesaid  defendants  would  cause  the 
Casino  cashiers  to  omit  the  Issuance  of 
•  red  Its  slips  for  the  payments  received  In 
currency  for  the  unrecorded  lOU'S  and 
would  thereby  cause  an  understatement  of 
the  Casino's  Income 

I.  During  the  course  of  the  conspiracy 
the  aforesaid  defendants  would  substantial- 
ly underreport  the  amount  of  currency  on 
the  dally  ctisino  game  worksheets  and  there- 
by causing  a  substantial  understatement  of 
the  taxable  Income  and  tax  liability  of  the 
Flamingo  Company,  Inc. 

J  During  the  course  of  the  conspiracy 
the  aforesaid  defendants  would  cause  the 
unreported  Income  of  the  Casino  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  owners  of  the  Flamingo 
Company  corporate  stock  and  the  key  per- 
sonnel of  the  Casino. 

K,  Defendants  Lansburgh  and  Cohen  and 
unlndlcted  co-consplrators  Rubin  Zerlln  and 
Lou  Poller  would  negotiate  the  sale  of  the 
Flamingo  on  behalf  of  the  named  defend- 
ants and  conspirators  and  other  unknown 
co-consplrators  and  In  order  to  secure  a 
higher  price  would  reveal  that  approxi- 
mately two  million  dollars  yearly  In  unre- 
ported proceeds  from  the  Flamingo  would  be 
available  for  distribution  after  the  defend- 
ant Lansky  had  been  paid  his  portion  of  the 
sale  price  In  cash. 

Overt  acts 

In  pursuance  of  the  aforesaid  conspiracy 
and  to  effect  the  objects  thereof,  the  follow- 
ing overt  acts  were  done  and  performed  by 
the  defendants  as  Indicated  below: 

1.  On  or  about  September  7,  1960,  Meyer 
lansky  executed  an  agreement  requiring 
Hotel  Flamingo,  Inc..  to  pay  Lansky  $200,000. 

2  -At  quewterly  Intervals  beginning  on  or 
about  January  2,  1961.  and  continuing 
through  1966,  Meyer  Lansky  received  pay- 
ments In  Hollywood.  Florida,  of  $6,250  per 
quarter  from  Flamingo  Company  proceeds 
through  the  Albert  Parvln  Foundation. 

3.  During  the  months  of  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, 1965.  In  Dade  County,  Florida,  and 
Clark  County,  Nevada,  Morris  lAnsburgh. 
Sam  Cohen,  Rubin  Zerlln  and  Lou  Poller  en- 
gaged in  negotiations  with  a  potential  pur- 
chaser of  the  Flamingo  Hotel  and  Casino. 

4.  On  or  about  March  29,  1965,  Morrts 
Lansburgh  sent  correspondence  from  Clark 
County,  Nevada,  to  the  Flamingo  New  York 
office  concerning  unrecorded  gambling  debts 
owed  to  the  Flamingo. 

5.  On  or  about  December  30.  1966.  and 
March  31.  June  30  and  September  8,  1967, 
Meyer  Lansky  received  payments  In  Holly- 
wood. Florida,  totaling  $50,000  from  Fla- 
mingo Company  proceeds  through  the  Al- 
bert Parvln  Foundation. 

6.  At  approximately  monthly  Intervals  dur- 
ing the  period  from  May  i960,  to  September 
1967  the  exact  dates  being  to  the  grand  Jury 
iiiikuown,  Morris  Lansburgh,  Chester  Slmms 
and  nnknown  co-consplrators  received  large 
amounts  of  currency  from  employees  of  the 
Flamingo's  New  York  office. 

7.  On  various  dates  during  the  continua- 
tion of  the  conspiracy.  Sam  Cohen.  Morris 
Lansburgh,  Rubin  Zerlln,  Lou  Poller  and 
unknown  co-consplrators  caused  the  depKJSlt 


of  large  amounts  of  currency  to  the  account 
of  Exchange  and  Investment  Bank  of  Swit- 
zerland at  Miami  National  Bank,  Mlani 
Florida  and  the  transmittal  to  Switzerland 
of  proceeds  of  the  Flamingo  operations. 

In  violation  of  Title  18,  United  States  Code 
Section  371 

COUNT   II 

The  grand  Jury  further  charges: 

1.  That  on  or  about  May  31.  i960,  ths 
exact  date  being  to  the  grand  jury  unknown 
and  continuously  thereafter,  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  date  of  December  2,  1968,  in  the 
Judicial  District  of  Nevada,  and  elsewhere 
Morris  tAnsburgh,  Samuel  Cohen.  Jerry  W 
Gordon.  Samuel  Zlegman,  Steve  Delmont  and 
Harry  Goldberg,  hereinafter  referred  to  u 
defendants,  and  Chester  Slmms  inow  de- 
ceased). Samuel  Belkin,  Bud  Banner.  a/k/» 
Sam  Trachberg,  Arthur  Newman,  and  Ber- 
nard Cohen,  co-consplrators  but  not  defend- 
ants herein,  and  divers  other  persons  to  the 
grand  jiiry  unknown,  all  of  which  persom, 
named  and  unknown,  other  than  the  de- 
fendants themselves,  will  hereinafter  be  re- 
ferred to  as  co-consplrators,  did  unlawfully, 
wilfully,  and  knowingly  combine,  conspire! 
confederate  and  agree  together  with  each 
other  and  divers  other  persons  to  the  grand 
Jury  unknown: 

A,  To  defraud  the  United  States  by  im- 
peding. Impairing,  obstructing  and  defeating 
the  lawful  governmental  functions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment of  the  United  States  in  the  ascer- 
tainment, computation,  assessment,  and  col- 
lection of  the  revenue,  to  wit:  income  taxaa; 
and 

B,  To  wllfu.i7  attempt  to  evade  and  defeat 
a  large  part  of  the  Income  taxes  to  be  due 
and  owing  to  the  United  States  of  America 
by  the  Flamingo  Company  for  the  fiscal  yean 
ending  March  31,  1966.  March  31,  1967,  and 
March  31.  1968. 

2.  At  all  times  mentioned  In  this  Indict- 
ment, and  specifically  during  the  years  1960 
through  August  1967,  except  as  other  wise 
mentioned  herein: 

A.  Steve  Delmont,  a  resident  of  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada,  was  an  employee  of  the  Flamingo 
Hotel  and  Casino. 

B.  Harry  Goldberg,  was  a  resident  of  Lu 
Vegas.  Nevada,  and  employee  of  the  Flamingo 
Hotel  and  Casino. 

C.  Samuel  Zlegman,  was  a  resident  of  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada  and  a  stockholder  of  the 
Flamingo  Company,  Inc. 

D.  Bud  Banner,  a/k/a  Sam  Trachberg,  a 
resident  of  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  was  a  shift 
boes  of  the  Flamingo  Hotel  and  Casino. 

E.  Arthur  Newman,  a  resident  of  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada,  was  a  fioorman  of  the  Flamingo 
Hotel  and  Casino. 

F.  Bernard  Cohen,  a  resident  of  Port  Lee, 
New  Jersey,  was  the  manager  of  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Flamingo  Hotel  and  Oaslna 

3.  The  grand  jury  further  cbtu^s  that 
said  unlawful  conspiracy,  combination,  ood> 
federation  and  agreement  was  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  means  and  methods  and  In 
the  manner  following: 

A.  During  the  course  of  the  conaplracy  th« 
aforesaid  defendants  would  Invite  large 
groups  of  people  (hereinafter  referred  to  u 
Junketeers)  from  various  parta  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  Flamingo  Hotel  and  Casino,  1*8 
Vegas.  Nevada  (hereinafter  called  th« 
Casino),  and  would  defray  all  expenses  for 
transportation,  room,  food  and  beverage  for 
periods  up  to  four  days. 

B.  During  the  course  of  the  conspiracy  the 
aforesaid  defendants  would  extend  substan- 
tial credit  to  the  junketeers  at  the  Casino 
gaming  tables,  and  the  jtinketeers  wouU 
sign  nuurkers  or  lOU's  indicating  the  amount 
of  the  credit  extended. 

C.  During  the  course  of  the  conspiracy  tbs 
aforesaid  defendants  would  cause  soms  of 
the  Junketeers  lOU's  to  be  unrecorded  on 
the  Casino  records  and  would  cause  the  un- 
recorded lOU'B  to  be  forwarded  to  junkst 
collectors  for  collection. 
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n  nurlng  the  courw  of  the  conspiracy  the 

°- ^y^fendants   would  cause   currency 

•fSSi  in  pa?n^nt  of  the  unreoorded  lOU's 

"fS^mulISd  m  the  New  York  office  and 

J^^y  delivered  to  the  Casino  in  Las 

"r*mrtn?m  course  of  the  conspiracy  the 
.i^Sdefendants  would  cause  the  Casino 
*"^  to  omit  the  issuance  of  credit  slips 
^foi^ents  received  in  currency  for  the 
'"^IdlOU's  and  would  thereby  cause  an 
''"^^tement  of  the  Casino's  income, 
'"^^the  course  of  the  conspiracy  the 
.fL«W  defendants  would  substantially  un- 
Sart  the  amount  of  currency  on  the 
J"fff^no  gime  worksheets  and  thereby 
Sr^^  sublmitlal  understatement  of  the 
S.te    income    and    tax    UabUlty    of    the 

"r^'nTC'crse  Of  the  consplr^y 
th.  afOT^d  defendants  would  cause  tiie 
""^r^lncome  of  the  Casino  to  be  dls- 
SdVmong  the  owners  of  the  Flamingo 
SSSyTorplrate  stock  and  the  key  per- 
lonnel  of  the  Castno. 

OT)€rt  acta 

in  pursuance  of  the  aforesaid  conjiplrKJy 
»nd  to  effect  the  objects  thei»of.  tj"  Wl" 
Zgijig  overt  acts  were  done  and  performed 
by  the  defendants  as  Indicated  below : 

in  At  various  times  during  the  course  of 
thi  consplr«:y.  the  exact  dat«  be»^J«  *^« 
atoA  jury  unknown,  Morris  Lansburgh. 
Cheiter  Slmms,  and  unknown  co-consplra- 
tors received  large  amount*  of  currency  from 
employees  of  the  Casino's  New  York  Oflloe. 

(2)  Between  March  31,  1966,  and  June  13, 
1966  the  exact  dates  being  unknown  to 
ih«  'grand  jury,  the  aforesaid  defendants 
caused  the  United  States  Corporation  Income 
Tax  Return  of  the  Flamingo  Company  for 
:li«  fiscal  year  of  1966  to  be  prepared  in  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

(3)  Between  March  31,  1967,  and  June  13. 
1967,  the  exact  dates  being  unknown  to  the 
grand  Jury,  the  aforesaid  defendants  caused 
ih«  United  States  Corporation  Income  Tax 
Eeturn  of  the  Flamingo  Company  for  the 
&acal  year  1967  to  be  prepared  in  Los  Angeles. 
California.  _ 

(4)  Between  March  31,  1968,  and  Decem- 
ber 2,  1968,  the  exact  dates  being  unknown 
to  the  grand  Jury,  the  aforesaid  defendants 
caused  the  United  States  Corporation  Income 
Tax  Return  of  the  Flamingo  Company  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968  to  be  prepared  In  Los 
Angeles.  California. 

(5)  On  or  about  June  13,  1966.  Jerry 
Qordon  signed  the  United  States  Oorpora- 
Uon  Income  Tax  Return  of  the  Flamingo 
Company  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31.  1S66. 

(6)  On  or  about  June  13.  1967.  Jerry 
Gordon  signed  the  United  States  Corpora- 
tion Income  Tax  Return  of  the  Flamingo 
Company  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31,  1967. 

(7)  On  or  about  December  2.  1968.  Morris 
Lansburgh  signed  the  United  States  Cor- 
poraUon  Income  Tax  Return  of  the  Flamingo 
Company  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31,  1968,  In  Los  Angeles,  California. 

(8)  On  or  about  June  14.  1966.  the  United 
States  Corporation  Income  Tax  Return  of 
the  Flamingo  Company,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968  was  filed  and  caused  to  be  filed  with 
the  District  Director,  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, Reno,  Nevada, 

(8)  On  or  about  June  15,  1967,  the  United 
States  Corporation  Income  Tax  Return  of 
the  Flamingo  Company,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1987  was  filed  and  caiised  to  be  filed  with 
the  District  Director,  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. Reno,  Nevada. 

(10)  On  or  about  December  3.  1968,  the 
United  States  Corporation  Income  Tax  Re- 
turn of  the  Flamingo  Company,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968  was  filed  and  caused  to  be  filed 
with  the  District  Director,  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Reno,  Nevada. 


In    violation   of   Title    18.   United   States 
Code,  Section  871 . 

COUNT  ni 

The  grand  jury  further  charges: 

That  on  or  about  the  thirteenth  day  of 
June   1966,  in  the  Judicial  District  of  Nevada. 
Samuel  Cohen  and  Morrts  Lansburgh.  resi- 
dents of   Miami  BcMh.  Florida,   and   Jerry 
Gordon,    a    resident    of   Las   Vegas,    Nevada. 
hereinafter  caUed  the  defendants ,  did  know- 
ingly aid  and  assist  in,  and  counsel,  procure, 
and  advise  the  preparation  and  presentation 
to  the  District  Director  of  Internal  Revenue 
for  the  Internal  Revenue  DUtrlct  of  Nevada 
at  Reno.  Nevada,  of  a  United  States  Corpo- 
ration Income  Tax  Return  of  the  Flamingo 
Company  for  the  fiscal  year  1966.  which  was 
faUe  and  fraudulent  as  to  be  a  material  mat- 
ter   in    that    It   represented    that    the    gross 
recelpu    or    gross    sales    were    $17,080,017.00. 
whereas   as   the   said   defendants   then   and 
there  well  knew  and  believed  the  gross  re- 
ceipts or  gross  sales  were  $21,650,617  00. 

In  violation   of  Section   7206(2),   Internal 
Revenue  Code:  26  VS.C.  Section  7306(2). 

COONT    IV 


The  grand  Jurv  further  charges: 
That  on  or  about  the  thirteenth  day  of  June 
1967  in  the  Judicial  District  of  Nevada,  Sam- 
uel Cohen,  and  Morris  Lansburgh,  resident* 
of  Miami  Beaoh,  Florida,  and  Jerry  Gordon, 
a  resident  of  Las  Vegas.  Nevada,  hereinafter 
called  the  defendants,  did  knowingly  aid  and 
assist  in.  and  counsel,  procure,  and  advise  the 
preparation  and  presentation  to  the  District 
Director  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  District  of  Nevada  at  Reno,  Ne- 
vada,  of    a    United    States    Corporation    In- 
come Tax  Return  of  the  Flamingo  Company 
for  the  fiscal  year  1967  which  was  false  and 
fraudulent  as  to  a  material  matter  in  that  it 
represented  that  the  gross  receipts  or  gross 
sales  were  $16,891.00.  whereas,  as  the  said  de- 
fendants then  and  there  well  knew  and  be- 
lieved the  gross  receipts  or  gross  sales  were 
$21,751,878.00 

In  violation  of  Section  7206(3).  Internal 
Revenue  Code;  26  U.8.C..  Section  7206(2). 

COUNT    V 

The  grand  jury  further  charges : 
That  on  or  about  the  thirteenth  day  of 
June  1968.  in  the  Judicial  District  of  Nevada, 
Samuel  Cohen  and  Morris  Lansburgh.  resi- 
dents of  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  and  Jerry 
Qordon.  a  resident  of  Las  Vegas.  Nevada. 
hereinafter  called  the  defendants,  did  know- 
ingly aid  and  assist  In,  and  counsel,  procure, 
and  advise  the  preparation  and  presentation 
to  the  District  Director  of  Internal  Revenue 
for  the  Internal  Revenue  District  of  Nevada 
at  Reno,  Nevada,  of  a  United  States  Corpora- 
tion Income  Tax  Return  of  the  Flamingo 
Company  for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  which  was 
false  and  fraudulent  as  to  a  material  matter 
in  that  It  represented  that  the  groes  receipts 
or  gross  sales  were  $7,087,411.00.  whereas,  as 
the  said  defendants  then  and  there  weU 
knew  and  believed  the  gross  receipts  or  gross 
sales  were  $8,164,861.00. 

In  vlolatlcn  of  Section  7206(2).  Internal 
Revenue  Code;  26  U.S.C,  Section  7206i2) . 

Mr.  WAOaONNER.  Finally.  I  shaU 
caucus  with  my  colleagues  on  the  ques- 
tion of  this  sertouB  breach  of  judicial 
ethics  and  consider  the  feasibility  of 
authoring  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  special  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  to  explore  all  of  the 
disclosures  made  herein. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  In  the  earlier  portions 
of  the  gentleman's  remarlts  on  this  spe- 


cial order,  the  gentleman  referred  to 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  subcommit- 
tee investigating  the  question  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  impeachment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  reported  to  this  body  In  a  formal 
report  that  there  was  no  evidence  to 
justify  the  charges.  He  has  also  repeat- 
edly stated  that  no  witnesses  were  sub- 
penaed. 

Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  say  that 
the  subcommittee  investigating  these 
rather  serious  charges  never  took  any 
testimony  under  oath  and  subject  to  the 
penalty  of  perjury? 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  I  am  saying  to  this 
body  that  the  subcommittee  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  this  investiga- 
tion not  only  did  not  subpena  any  of  the 
suggested  witnesses,  but  they  failed  at 
any  point  or  any  time  to  ever  take  a 
single  word  of  testimony  under  oath,  nor 
did  they  receive  testimony  from  any  in- 
dividuals in  writing  which  could,  had 
their  signatures  been  attached  to  that 
testimony,  have  perjured  themselves. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  if  they  took  no  testimony 
under  oath,  then  no  witness  was  subject 
to  cross-examination.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  The  genUeman  is 
exactly  right. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  What  did  they  do?  How 
did  they  conduct  the  investigation? 

Mr.  WAOGONNER,  The  gentleman  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  certain  members 
of  the  staff  made  a  rather  hasty  trip  into 
the  Middle  West  and  on  to  California  in 
a  matter  of  just  days;  came  back  and 
said  that  there  was  nothing  to  worry 
about,  that  they  had  conducted  an  in- 
vestigation of  all  the  people  involved 
and  all  their  flies,  but  they  spent  mo«t 
of  their  time  traveling. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Did  any  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  to  the  gentleman's  knowl- 
edge, ever  susk  any  questions  of  the  wit- 
nesses? 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  To  my  knowledge, 
no  member  of  the  subcommittee  ever 
asked  anybody  a   pointed  question. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Were  any  subpenas  is- 
sued, wiietoer  duces  tecum  or  otherwise? 
Mr.  WAOOONNER.  No  subpenas  were 
issued.  This  was.  as  I  said  then,  a  white- 
wash job  done  primarily  by  the  staff  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Will  the  gentleman  per- 
mit, was  Meyer  lAnsky  ever  questioned 
by  the  subcommittee  going  into  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas? 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  To  my  knowledge 
Mr.  Meyer  Lansky  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned by  anybody.  Including  a  member 
of  the  Bubccmimlttee  or  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  with  regard  to  this  matter. 

In  fact,  through  his  counsel  he  has 
been  Invited  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  refused  an  invitation;  he  is  no  longer 
In  this  country.  The  Federal  Government 
has  offered  to  pay  his  travel  back  to  this 
country,  but  he  will  not  come. 

He  has  been  ordered  by  the  Prime 
Minister  in  Israel  expeUed  from  that 
country,  and  that  expulsion  order  is  un- 
der appeal  to  the  highest  court  of  Israel. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
N-ieki  further,  the  subcommittee  investi- 
gating these  charges,  of  course,  central 
to  this  investigation  was  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas,  Did  any  member  of  the  com- 
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mltt«e  at  any  time  ever  ask  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  any  questions  about  these 
charges? 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  To  my  knowledge 
nobody,  neither  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee nor  a  staff  member  ever  had  any 
direct  communication  through  the  mall 
or  in  person,  verbally,  with  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas.  All  communications  involving 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  were  handled  by  his 
attorney.  Mr.  Rlfkln. 

Mr  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3ield? 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
gentleman  says  there  is  no  record  of  the 
subpena,  does  the  gentleman  know 
whether  or  not  the  subcommittee  ex- 
amined the  Internal  Revenue  records  of 
the  principal  parties  under  investiga- 
ton  for  the  periods  involved  or  the  tax 
returns? 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  I  do  not  know  or 
cannot  speak  with  total  assurance  as  to 
whether  they  examined  the  Internal 
Revenue  records  or  not,  but  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  did  not. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Of  course  some  of  the 
financial  transactions  Involved  in  the  in- 
dictment to  which  the  gentJeman  from 
Louisiana  makes  reference  are  mate- 
rially influenced  in  their  adequacy  by 
the  moneys  that  are  shown,  as  to  whether 
they  were  reported  as  income  or  as  de- 
ductions or  otherwise  treated  on  their 
tax  retxims  for  the  Flamingo  Hotel  and 
the  Albert  Parvin  Foundation  and  all 
the  rest. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  am  convinced  had  the 
corps'  suggestion  been  followed  it  would 
have  uncovered  the  $200,000  payoff  by 
the  Albert  Parvin  Foundation  while  Jus- 
tice Douglas  served  as  president  and 
chairman  of  its  finance  committee. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire.   

Mr.  WYMAN.  What  do  these  articles 
develop  that  was  neither  known  nor 
available  to  the  Celler  subcommittee  in- 
vestigating the  so-called  impeachment 
question? 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  First  of  all,  they 
developed  that  the  Albert  Parvin  Foun- 
dation, while  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  served 
on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  more 
another  hat  as  president  of  the  Albert 
Parvin  Foundation,  paid  a  finder's  fee  to 
Meyer  Lansky  of  $200,000  Illegally  from 
the  foundation  funds,  and  that  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Douglas  had  to  have  some  knowledge 
of  this,  because  the  last  two  installments 
of  these  payments  of  this  finder's  fee  were 
made  after  an  inveetlgation  by  IRS  was 
begun  in  1966  and  after  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  became  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  gentleman  said  in 
his  remarks  earlier  that  Mr.  Justice 
Ctouglas  made  some  payments.  Did  he 
make  the  payments,  or  did  somebody  else 
connected  with  the  foundation  make  the 
payments,  according  to  these  articles? 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  The  foundation 
made    the    payments,    but   Mr.    Justice 


Douglas  was  chairman  of  the  fliuusce 
committee.  Surely,  if  he  is  capable  of 
ser/ing  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  he 
had  to  know,  as  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee,  what  these  payments  were 
being  made  for. 

Mr.  'WYMAN.  Why  were  the  pasTnents 
illegal,  or  unlawful  in  any  way? 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Of  course,  this  was 
reported  to  be  a  finder's  fee  paid  by  the 
foundation,  which  had  no  interest  in  this 
casino,  none  whatever,  to  Meyer  Lanskj' 
for  his  role  In  the  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings, wherein  they  participated  in  the 
purchase  of  this  hotel. 

Mr.  "WYMAN  What  would  have  been 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  in 
this  matter,  other  than  being  president 
of  the  foundation? 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  That  is  exactly 
what  I  want  to  know,  and  that  is  what 
the  people  of  this  coiintr>-  deserve  to 
know,  and  that  is  what  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation would  reveal. 

In  closing,  my  colleagues,  let  me  say 
the  question  is  whether  Mr.  Justice  Doug- 
las, as  a  salaried  president,  a  director  and 
finance  committee  chairman,  should 
have  known  or  made  an  attempt  to  know 
about  all  financial  transactions  of  the 
foimdation,  including  those  involving  In- 
ternationally known  mobster  Meyer 
Lansky. 

And  further  the  question  is,  will  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas  revesd  now  his  relation- 
ship with  Meyer  Lansky,  and  will  he.  to 
clear  his  name,  if  indeed  It  can  be  done, 
ask  Mr.  Lansky  to  return  from  Israel  to 
face  the  Federal  indictment  which  has 
been  leveled  against  him  and  which  I 
have  placed  in  tlie  Record? 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MAZZOLL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  special  order  today  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  ( Mr.  Wagoon- 

N8R>  . 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


LIMITATION   ON   SOCLAL   SER^VICES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  fMr.  Michel)  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
we  are  scheduled  to  go  to  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1973 
and  one  of  the  controversial  differences 
has  to  do  with  a  limitation  of  $2,5  bilUon 
imposed  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  on  the  social  services  portion 
of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
appropriation.  In  their  report  on  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  the  Senate  committee  devotes 
more  than  a  page  to  this  proposed  limi- 
tation on  fiscal  year  1973  social  services 
payments  to  the  States — pages  94-95. 
The  Senate  language  is  as  follows; 

Tbls  Committee  has  Included  In  the  ap- 


prc^rUtlon  for  Qrants  to  States  for  PubUo 
Assistance  a  maximum  limitation  of  ISJIOO. 
000,000  for  Federal  participation  in  sodu 
aerrtcee  under  tltlea  I,  IV-A,  X,  XI,  XV  lad 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  Oomiatt. 
tee  has  come  to  view  with  some  alarm  tlM 
phenomenal  growth  In  Federal  flnandas  ot 
social  services  diirlng  the  past  several  jttn. 
A  few  years  ago  Federal  matching  for  terr. 
Ices  aniounted  to  a  few  hundred  mUHou  dcd. 
lars.  In  FT-1071  the  Federal  aovemment 
spent  $760,000,000  for  services  and  our  ivn 
appropriation  was  over  $1,295,000,000.  ThU 
included  a  $600,000,000  supplemental  appro- 
priation required  by  the  Incomprehenaliiu 
growth  in  Federal  financing  of  this  prognin. 

The  latest  state  estlmjitee  submitted  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
V?elfare  In  May  19T2  Indicate  that  the  sutei 
will  require  a  total  of  $2,162,000,000  in  Fed- 
eral financing  of  services  during  FY- 1973 
If  this  estimate  Is  correct,  this  would  reprt- 
sent  a  nearly  three-fold  Increase  in  semoes 
during  the  past  two  years  and  an  Incresss 
over  $865,000,000  In  Just  one  year. 

The  Committee  Is  not  convinced  that  these 
funds  are  being  spent  prudently  and  effec- 
tively. In  all  oases. 

This  Committee  Is  oonoemed  that  the  use 
of  this  source  of  Federal  financing  is  out  of 
any  reasonable  control:  The  Department  erf 
Health,  Education  and  Wtifare  cannot  even 
describe  to  us  with  any  precision  what 
$2,000,000,000  of  taxpayer's  money  is  being 
vised  for. 

In  order  to  afford  the  Department  an  c^- 
portunlty  to  Improve  Its  management  of  this 
program,  this  Committee  recommended  and 
the  Congress  approved  In  the  fiscal  year  197J 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  a  substan- 
tial Increase  In  SRS  manpower.  The  Com- 
mittee wishes  to  reemphaslze  Its  intent  to 
provide  the  8Ra  with  whatever  stair  Is  neces- 
sary at  a  sufficiently  high  civil  service  grsde 
level  to  attract  the  best  people  into  this  effort. 
The  Committee  believes  this  latter  point  Is 
pivotal  to  the  entire  effort  and  will  not  tol- 
erate any  bureaucratic  excuses  In  this  regard. 
The  Committee  Included  the  full  budget  re- 
quest for  this  special  management  effort  In 
the  fiscal  year  1972  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bUl.  If  the  SRS  finds  these  resources  to 
be  Inadequate  to  the  task,  the  Committee 
wlU  entertain  a  supplemental  request  for 
additional  resources.  The  Committee  fully 
Intends  to  hold  the  Administration  to  Its 
claim  that  this  msjiagement  Initiative  win 
save  over  $400  million  In  Federal  funds  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1973  without  curtailment  of 
benefits  and  useful  services  to  thoee  persona 
eligible  for  those  benefits  and  services.  In 
order  that  this  Committee  can  assure  Itself 
that  the  necessary  management  Improve- 
ments are  being  accomplished  and  that  the 
aUocatlons  to  each  state  relates  to  the  needs 
of  that  state,  the  Committee  will  expect 
the  Department  to  provide  a  comprefaeiulve 
analysis  of  this  program  In  the  fall  of  this 
year.  However.  untU  these  improvements  are 
accoinpllahed.  this  Committee  believes  that 
the  Congress  must  limit  the  Federal  liability 
for  this  largely  unknown,  undefined,  and 
open-ended  financing  mechanism. 

Our  proposed  limitation  for  FY-1973  of 
$2,500,000,000  is  over  $350,000,000  higher  than 
the  amount  requested  by  the  states  for 
FY-1973.  In  other  words,  every  state  will 
receive  at  least  the  amount  they  have  esti- 
mated as  required — and  In  most  cases  this 
requirement  Includes  a  significant  Incresis 
In  Federal  funds  for  each  state.  Our  reason 
for  establishing  a  celling  that  Is  significantly 
higher  than  the  amounts  the  states  estlmsts 
they  need,  is  to  take  Into  consideration  the 
fKJSslblllty  that  some  states  may  have  sub- 
mitted faulty  estimates  or  have  under-setl- 
mated  their  genuine  requirements.  On  ths 
other  ha&d,  this  Committee  believes  that  It 
is  Its  responslbUlty  to  prevent  the  contlnuins 
uncontroUed  and  open-ended  Federal  llabU- 
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iM  for  this  program  untU  the  Congress  has 
MHt  convinced  that  these  funds  are  being 
oent  prudently  and  effectively. 

The  House  bill  does  not  contain  such 
a  iimitstion. 

ORICIN    OF   PROGRAM 

The  social  services  program  is  author- 
i^  by  the  Social  Security  Act  (49  Stat. 
630)  and  finances  numerous  forms  of  as- 
sistance to  recipients  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children— AFE>C— and 
persons  who  qualify  for  wrtfare  in  the 
and  bUnd  or  disabled  adult  categories. 

Between  1956  and  1967,  Congress  ap- 
proved three  major  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act.  The  1962  and  1967 
amendments  set  forth  the  basic  purpose 
of  public  assistance  social  services  in 
broad  terms  and  provided  Uberal  defini- 
tion of  eligible  social  services. 

The  1967  amendments  authorized  75- 
25  percent  Federal-State  matching  for 
State  and  local  costs  of  providing  social 
services,  specified  in  an  approved  State 
plan,  to  pubUc  assistance  recipients,  and 
former  recipients. 

Also  approved  in  1967  was  a  "purchase- 
of-servlce"  provision,  providing  that 
State  welfare  agencies  could  purchase 
services  from  other  pubUc  or  private 
agencies,  and  quaUfy  for  the  75-25  per- 
cent matching  reimbursement  rate. 

The  objective  of  the  social  services 
program,  as  outlined  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  is  to 
assist  States  to : 

First.  Provide  social  services  to  needy 
children  and  their  parents  or  relatives 
with  whom  they  live;  maintain  and 
strengthen  family  life;  foster  chUd  de- 
velopment; prevent  and  reduce  lllegiti- 
macy;  encourage  family  planning;  pro- 
tect children  as  needed;  and  help  the 
parent,  relatives  and  caretakers  to  attain 
or  retain  capability  for  maximum  self- 
support  and  personal  independence;  and 

Second.  Provide  services  to  help  aged, 
blind,  and  other  handicapped  adults  to 
attain  or  retain  capabilities  for  self -care, 
self-support,  and  personal  independence. 

TTPKS  or  SERVICES  PROVIDED 

Some  of  the  major  services  provided, 
with  respect  to  AFDC  are  homemaker 
services,  counseling  services,  family 
planning  services,  family  life  education, 
services  to  assist  in  child  rearing,  home 
and  financial  management  services,  day 
care,  in-home  child  care,  help  in  obtain- 
ing and  utilizing  health  services,  legal 
services,  housing  services,  self-support 
services,  education  services,  and  pro- 
grams to  maximize  the  educational  and 
social  development  of  children. 

With  respect  to  the  adult  programs, 
some  of  the  major  services  provided  are 
health  care  services,  protective  services, 
home  maintenance  services  and  services 
to  improve  financial  f  imctloning. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  HEW  that  in 
fiscal  1972.  some  664,600  adults  and  12 
million  children  will  be  the  recipients  of 
these  services, 

PROORAM    COSTS 

Federal  costs  for  the  social  services 
program  are  skyrocketing  as  States  are 
finding  new  ways  to  qualify  for  reim- 
bursement. Outlays  amounted  to  about 
W54  million  in  1969.  By  1970,  they  had 
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risen  to  $522  million  and  they  reached 
$750  mlllloa  in  flocal  1971. 

Although  the  HEW  budget  eetlmaied 
fiscal  1972  costs  at  $1,710  million.  It  U 
possible  that  they  could  reach  $3.5  billion 
or  higher,  depending  upon  the  action 
taken  by  the  Conference  Committee. 

Costs  for  fiscal  1973  are  currently  esti- 
mated by  HEW  at  $2,162  million— May 
estimate — but  recent  State  projections 
indicate  a  possible  $4.8  billloa  cost  figure. 

TKX   FROSLXM 

This  program  is  simply  out  of  control. 
There  is  an  almost  complete  lack  of 
accountability  in  the  present  system. 
We  do  not  know  how  the  money  is  being 
spent,  nor  how  effective  the  ftmds  are  in 
reducing  dependency. 

For  instance,  I  find  that  on  the  pur- 
chase of  services  provision,  there  is  no 
accountabihty  requirement  whatsoever, 
so  there  is  no  way  to  tell  if  the  people 
who  are  supposed  to  be  receiving  the 
services  are  actually  getting  them. 

We  find  that  States  can  contract  away 
their  resptMisiblUUes  to  other  State  or 
private  agencies  without  those  other 
agencies  being  subject  to  the  same 
standards  as  the  State  welfare  depart- 
ment. ^  ,.  , 
We  also  find  that  some  contracte  did 
not  require  any  progress  reports  by  the 
contractors,  and  some  failed  to  specify 
who  has  title  to  equipment  or  supplies 
purchased  under  the  contract. 

Contracts  are  not  awarded  on  a  com- 
petitive basis,  with  no  documentation 
available  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
negotiated  amounts  were  reasonable. 

An  investigation  will  disclose  open- 
end  contracts  with  provision  lor  fund- 
ing increases  without  any  corresponding 
change  in  the  number  of  people  served 
or  the  time  period  covered  by  the  con- 
tract. 

There  are  contracts  calling  for  lump- 
sum payments  with  no  minimum  per- 
formance requirements. 

Many  cases  can  be  cited  where  in- 
eligible clients  are  served  because  the 
contractor  has  beer  given  the  re- 
sponsibility of  determining  eligibility, 
"and  has  used  very  liberal  standards. 
And  on  top  of  that,  families  with  exces- 
sive income  receiving  services  because 
the  contractor  did  not  verify  or  update 
the  Income  information  it  had  on  those 
families.  „^  ^ 

It  is  very  clear  to  me  that  many  States 
are  using  purchased  services  as  a  means 
of  multiplying  funds.  And,  it  looks  as 
though  about  80  percent  of  the  increase 
in  this  whole  social  services  item  for 
fiscal  1973  wiU  be  in  purchased  services. 
This  is  the  only  service  program  not 
subject  to  congressional  control,  accoimt- 
ability,  and  limitation.  It  is  so  wide  open 
that  about  the  only  real  limit  on  it  is 
the  ingenuity  of  the  States  in  identifying 
social  programs  which  meet  the  broad 
requirements  of  the  law,  and  in  finding 
ways  to  fit  them  within  the  Federal 
regulations. 

It  Is  possible  now  for  the  States  to  fi- 
nance almost  anything  under  this  sys- 
tem. For  example,  did  you  know  that  one 
State  financed  a  half  million  dollar  TV 
documentary  with  social  services  money? 
In  another  State,  social  service  funds 


have  gone  into  the  State  highway  de- 
partment. 

Did  you  know  that  in  one  State  pnro- 
gram  funds  are  going  for  sulvice  on  per- 
sonal grooming  to  potential  parolees 
from  the  State  prisons? 

Another  State  is  financing  a  pre- 
klndergarten  education  program  with 
these  funds. 

And  the  list  goes  on  and  on.  In  many 
States  as  much  as  80  percent  of  their 
Federal  funding  under  this  program  is 
going  for  refinancing  of  what  were  for- 
merly State- financed  ser\ice6.  State  wel- 
fare departments,  who  are  supposed  to 
exercise  control  over  these  expenditures, 
are  becoming  little  more  than  fiscal  con- 
duits. Some  States  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  formally  appropriate  private 
funds — like  UGP.  and  so  forth — so  they 
will  qualify  for  Federal  matching  money. 
A  big  part  of  the  problem,  too.  is  that 
there  is  no  formula  for  msuring  an 
equitable  distribution  of  social  services 
money  among  the  States.  What  we  have 
done  is  open  up  a  wild  chariot  race  among 
the  States  for  Federal  funds,  with  the 
strongest  and  most  aggressive  getting  the 
lion's  share. 

You  have  Alaska,  for  example,  spend- 
ing nearly  $1,400  per  welfare  recipient 
for  social  services,  compared  with  $242 
in  New  York,  $237  In  Florida,  $35  in 
Texas,  and  $7  in  Mississippi. 

And,  of  course,  that  is  why  we  have 
this  tremendous  pressure  against  a  limi- 
tation of  any  kind.  Because  every  State 
wants  an  equal  chance  to  get  a  piece  of 
the  action. 

But,  that  is  just  exactly  why  we  must 
get  a  handle  on  this  thing,  because  this 
is  a  race  that  has  no  finish  line — It  just 
goes  on  and  on  with  the  only  real  limit 
being  the  size  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

This  is  revenue  sharing  at  its  worst.  We 
are  not  even  sure  that  the  social  service 
programs  into  which  the  States  are  pour- 
ing money  to  get  the  extra  Federal  dol- 
lars have  any  real  value  to  the  recipients. 
I  have  notes  on  four  different  studies 
here  which  indicate  that  social  services 
have  very  little  impact  oa  the  lives  of 
welfare  recipients. 

We  are  nullifying  our  own  budget  de- 
cisions, our  own  priorities  by  allowing 
this  to  continue,  because  the  social  serv- 
ice programs  become  the  place  where 
programis  can  be  financed  that  are  not 
successful  in  competing  for  Federal  dol- 
lars in  other  Federal  programs. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  revenue  shar- 
ing, then  let  us  set  it  up  on  an  equitable 
basis,  so  that  every  State  will  have  an 
equal  opportunity,  and  there  will  be  a 
rational  basis  for  distribution  of  the 
fimds. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  indications  are 
that  when  we  get  into  conference  that  we 
will  probably  end  up  with  the  House  ver- 
sion with  no  limitation  on  expenditure  of 
these  funds.  But  I  think  that,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  Senate  made 
an  attempt  which  called  for  an  overall 
$2.5  billion  limitation,  that  we  have  got 
to  expose  these  facts  to  the  light  for 
the  Members  of  the  Congress,  so  con- 
ceivably we  can  take  some  afBnnatlve 
action  by  amending  the  Social  Security 
Act — and  of  course  that  wotild  depend 
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upon  action  taken  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


A  LONO  STEP  TAKEN  TOWARD  PULL 
ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prevloua  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  <Mr.  Edwards  i  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  all  received  some  very  en- 
couraging news  about  the  economy  last 
Friday.  In  separate  reports  by  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce  and  Labor,  it 
was  reported  that  the  economy  expanded 
at  a  faster  rate  during  the  last  3  months 
than  in  any  quarter  since  the  end  of 
1965.  The  rate  of  real  growth  was  8  9  per- 
cent. 

An  equally  encouraging  note  was 
struclc  in  the  area  of  inflation.  For  the 
same  3  months,  the  rate  of  inflation  was 
only  2.1  percent,  the  second  lowest  of 
ani'  quarter  since  1965. 

Consumer  prices  rose  only  0.1  percent 
last  month  while  food  prices  went  up 
only  0.2  percent.  The  average  wages  of 
working  men  went  up  faster  than  prices 
last  month.  The  gross  national  product 
increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  11.2  per- 
cent in  the  last  3  months. 

A  person  can  get  lost  in  the  sea  of  sta- 
tistics contained  in  these  reports,  but 
their  net  effect  is  obvious:  President 
Nixon's  positive  program  of  economic 
leadership  is  paying  off.  Certainly  much 
remains  to  be  done  in  providing  relief 
to  the  housewife  and  the  working  man 
But  these  figures  prove  that  a  long  step 
has  been  taken  toward  full  economic  re- 
covery. Last  Friday's  reports  are  good 
news  for  all  Americans. 


SALUTE     TO     MORMON     PIONEERS 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  'Mr.  Hansin>  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  commemorate  the  125th  anni- 
versary of  Mormon  pioneers  entering  the 
Salt  Lake  Valley  after  one  of  the  most 
dlfflcult  and  remarkable  journeys  in  the 
history  of  the  American  West. 

This  rugged  band  of  pioneers — who 
were  characterized  by  courage,  dedica- 
tion, energy,  and  a  boundless  faith — set- 
tled not  Just  a  community,  but  gave  life 
to  a  religious  movement  vitally  impor- 
tant to  the  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  West  and  new  strength  and 
meaning  to  the  heritage  of  freedom  won 
by  our  Pounding  Fathers  in  1776. 

Since  1847.  July  24  has  been  celebrated 
as  Pioneer  Day  in  Utah  and  Idaho  and 
throughout  Mormondom  and  is  the 
greatest  Mormon  holiday.  But  Pioneer 
Day  means  something  to  all  the  people  of 
America,  because  the  spirit  of  these  pio- 
neers was  an  example  to  other  pioneers 
who  went  on  through  the  remainder  of 
the  West. 

The  early  Mormon  pioneers  endured 
many  moaths  of  hardship  and  privation 
as  they  crossed  the  mountains  and 
plains.  Coming  into  the  valley  was,  In- 
deed, an  occasion  for  dreaming  dreams 
and  seeing  visions.  Since  the  founding  of 
the  church  17  years  previously,  the  Mor- 


mons had  suffered  great  religious  perse- 
cution, but  here  m  the  Great  Basin  the 
Latter-Day  Saints  would  find  the  isola- 
tion that  would  let  them  establish  a  dis- 
tinctive community  based  upon  their 
own  beliefs  and  VEilues.  If  they  could  not 
attain  their  perfect  society  in  this  iso- 
lated mountain  haven,  then  perfection 
was  not  within  mortal  reach. 

A  new  era  In  the  history  of  Brlgham 
Yoong  and  his  people  had  begrm.  A  Mor- 
mon empire  began  to  grow,  with  Salt 
Lake  as  the  center  Despite  continued 
hardship  and  great  sacrifice,  the  pioneers 
overcame  seemingly  insurmountable 
problems  through  their  energy,  resource- 
fulness, a  willingness  to  help  one  an- 
other, and  their  deep  faith  in  God. 

Within  10  years,  95  Mormon  commu- 
nities were  established,  stretching  from 
the  Salmon  River  in  the  north  in  my  own 
State  of  Idaho  to  the  Grand  Canyon  in 
the  south,  and  from  Port  Brldger  in  the 
east  to  San  Bernardino.  Calif.,  in  the 
west.  Not  since  the  original  Puritan  set- 
tlement had  such  wholehearted  coopera- 
tion marked  a  centrally  directed  group 
effort  in  American  colonization.  During 
the  30  years  following  the  Mormons'  ar- 
rival In  Salt  Lake  City,  more  than  350 
commimltles  were  established  in  Idaho, 
Utah,  Nevada.  Arizona.  Wyoming,  and 
Callfomla.  They  truly  made  'the  desert 
blossom  as  the  rose."  and  built  a  civiliza- 
tion out  of  the  wilderness. 

Today  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-Day  Saints  has  grown  to  a  mem- 
bership of  more  than  3  million  people. 
As  we  honor  their  forebears  on  this  Pio- 
neer Day.  let  us  pay  special  tribute  to 
Joseph  Fielding  Smith.  10th  president 
of  the  Mormon  Church  who  died  earlier 
this  month  Harold  Lee.  the  new  "proph- 
et, seer,  and  revelator,"  said — 

Smith's  death  closed  a  cbapter  of  history 
when  the  leadership  of  the  church  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  great  men  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  earliest  leaders  of  this 
dispensation. 

Smith's  father,  Joseph  P.  Smith,  was 
the  church's  sixth  president.  His  grand- 
father. Hyrum  Smith,  was  a  brother  of 
Joseph  Smith,  founder  of  the  Mormon 
faith.  President  Smith  was  a  leader  of 
great  wisdom,  vision,  and  conviction  who 
helped  provide  fulfillment  and  direction 
for  the  church's  growing  membership. 

A  new  era  is  perhaps  opening  for  the 
church  as  Dr  Lee  assumes  his  position  of 
leadership.  To  one  member  of  the 
church's  Council  of  Twelve  Apostles — 

It  Is  as  If  the  Lord  called  him  at  the  pre- 
cise right  time.  We  are  face  to  face  with 
problems  of  streamlining  and  growth,  and 
Harold  B.  Lee  Is  the  right  vehicle 

The  bold  pioneers  of  125  years  ago 
set  an  example  that  can  serve  as  an  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us  as  we  face  the  chal- 
lenges and  crises  of  the  future.  Today,  on 
Pioneer  Day,  let  us  remember  the  pioneer 
spirit  and  pay  tribute  to  the  courage  and 
devotion  of  those  who  helped  build  our 
Nation. 


AN    URGENT    PLEA    TO    THE    CON- 
GRESS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  ii 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
know,  late  last  month  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States  was  hit  with  a  hor- 
rendous hurricane.  Hurricane  Agnes 
with  unbelievable  devastation  to  homes' 
businesses,  highways,  bridges,  farmland.' 
public  utilities,  schools,  colleges,  and 
many  other  vital  things  that  comprise 
our  way  of  life. 

One  cannot  believe  the  damage  done 
unless  it  is  witnessed,  and  even  then  It  is 
difficult  to  comprehend. 

My  congressional  district  was  really 
smashed  and  the  consequent  grief  and 
heartbreak  to  literally  thousands  of  my 
constituents  who,  in  many  cases,  lost  in 
homes,  businesses,  and  personal  belong- 
ings a  lifetime  of  work  and  dedication,  is 
most  difficult  to  put  into  words.  It  would 
challenge  the  literary  and  descriptive 
capabilities  of  even  our  greatest  writers. 
The  damage  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict alone  has  been  set  around  1500.000,- 
000  for  homes.  One-half  billion  dollars 
for  business  and  industry.  Hard  to  imag- 
ine,  but  true.  Today,  I  wiU  distribute  to 
each  Member  of  the  Congress  a  graphic 
account  of  the  devastation  suffered  in 
my  district.  This  account  is  in  the  form 
of  a  full-page  message  and  plea  by 
the  Northeastern  National  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Friday,  July  21. 
1972.  I  wish  to  extend  my  warmest  con- 
gratxilations  to  Chairman  of  the  Board 
John  P.  Murphy,  President  Carl  A 
Propes,  to  the  officers,  members  of  the 
board  of  directors,  and  employees  of  the 
Northeajstem  National  Bank  for  this  out- 
standing demonstration  in  the  public  in- 
terest. It  was  a  fine  move  on  their  part 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  prove  to  be  a  most 
helpful  and  constructive  one. 

As  the  saying  goes,  we  need  all  the  help 
we  can  get.  And,  we  need  it  now. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  read  carefully  the 
message  sent  to  us  by  Northeastern.  It  is 
a  plea  that  cannot  be  Ignored  or  set  on 
the  back  burner  for  attention  at  a  later 
time.  Last  night  was  too  late — the  need  is 
now  and  in  great  abundance.  I  join 
Northeastern  In  its  plea  and  message  to 
the  Congress  which  follows : 
An  Uroknt  Plea  to  the  Congress  or  thi 
tTNiTED  States:  Wilkes-Barrk  Is  on  the 
Come-Back  Trail — But  Its  Pkoplz  CanT 
MAjtE  It  WrrHOTTT  Touk  H^b.f 
During  the  early  morning  hours  of 
June  23,  the  city  of  Wllkes-Barre  and  Its 
surrounding  communities,  like  five  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  were  ravaged 
by  the  effects  of  Hurricane  "Agnes",  the 
worst  flood  in  history.  120,000  people  ware 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  rampaging 
Susquehanna  River,  suddenly  as  much  as  6 
miles  wide.  In  the  Wyoming  Valley  alone, 
there  was  $600  million  worth  of  damage  to 
homes  and  >'2  billion  dollars  loss  to  business 
and  Industry,  almost  all  of  it  uninsured. 
Schools,  roads,  bridges,  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems, other  community  services  were  wiped 
out. 

25.000  homes  were  damaged.  In  suburban 
Kingston,  all  but  20  of  6600  homes  were 
flooded. 

This  ifl  the  story  of  how  the  people  of 
WUkes-Barre  and  Its  surrounding  communi- 
ties are  fighting  back.  It  Is  also  the  story  of 
the   efforts  being   made   to   help   the  flood 
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^ff^  acTOM  the  nation  and  of  how  you  can 

'^Mdto  Chemeaky.  a  foreman  In  a  textile 
-,^*kieked  at  his  house  aa  soon  as  clvUlana 
^M^allowed  back  to  the  flood  area.  Bis 
*lL*inid  goods,  his  fumltur*,  the  famUy 
tSTm  and  a  life-time  accumulation  of 
~Znivim  had  washed  tiirough  the  house  and 
Mtotb*  thick  mud  that  covered  ever^-thlng. 
g^nnffKy  and  his  wife  moved  In  with 
^1^  In  a  neighboring  community  spared 
>.  tbe  flood,  borrowed  shovels  and  flash- 
^t«,  carried  Jugs  of  water  and  started  to 

"I  was  born  and  grew  up  In  the  Valley," 
mm  Chernesky.   "My   Job   Is   her«,   my   kids 
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grew  up 


here.  We  11  manage."  But  for  Cher- 


Miky  and  thousands  of  other  wage  earners. 
It  wont  be  easy. 

Hiapltals  were  flooded  and  forced  to  evacu- 
ais  tbelr  patients.  WUkee-Barre's  Mercy 
HoBltal  moved  pattents  to  a  nearby  Vet- 
mjns  AdminlsMuUon  Hocpltal  and  a  con- 
fulMomt  home.  Patients  from  Ne«bltt  Me- 
atorlal  Hospital  In  Kingston  were  evacuated 
to  CoUege  Mlserioordla  In  suburban  Dallas. 
in.  Nuns  from  the  college  worked  alongside 
lUjMltal  personnel  to  treat  3,000  emergency 
ptUantt  31  babies  were  delivered,  300  medi- 
al ud  surgical  patients  were  admitted  and 
ilKjhaiged,  and  25  Intensive  and  coronary' 
can  patients  ware  treated  while  the  ho^tal 
op««(sd  out  of  the  women's  college  facilities. 

Uvwellyn  &  McKane  Is  a  small  printing 
plABt  trying  hard  to  be  a  bigger  one.  Throe 
young  brothers — Quy,  Jack  and  Denny 
Uewellyn — had  taken  over  the  business 
fnxn  ttielr  father  Euid  a  partner  and  had 
Quilt  a  brand  new,  modem  plant,  a  mUe 
away  from  the  Susquehanna's  banks.  Now 
the  plant  looked  as  if  a  giant  had  reached 
doirn  and  shaken  its  contenu  like  dice.  The 
t]lg  new  preeeee  would  have  to  be  taken 
ipsrt,  deaned  plece-by-plece  and  painfully, 
expensively  re-assembled.  Quy  Llewellyn 
mji.  "We've  got  a  small  press  back  In  opera- 
tion and  we're  going  to  lick  this  thing.  I 
txipe  to  Qod  we  can  get  some  help." 

Some  Industries  were  wiped  out.  Some 
otber  businesses  will  probalsly  never  re-open. 
But  they're  the  exception. 

Chernesky  and  the  Llewellyns  represent 
•Jie  dominant  spirit  in  the  flood  area.  Their 
town  was  hard-hit  by  the  Depression  and  by 
the  loss  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Industry. 
wtich  had  built  it  but  they're  tough  and 
they're  coming  back.  And,  fortunately,  much 
of  the  new  Industry  brought  to  replace  the 
dying  coal  mines  Is  located  on  high  ground 
and  was  safe  from  the  flood,  so  a  base  of  in- 
dustrial employment  gives  them  reason  for 
hope. 

In  the  hours  and  days  immediately  after 
the  flood,  government  and  civilian  organiza- 
tions and  thousands  of  Individual  volunteers 
mobilized  to  keep  the  lose  of  life  to  a  mini- 
mum and  to  provide  emergency  services. 
Congrwsman  Daniel  J.  Flood  of  Wllkes- 
Barre  and  Joseph  Mcl>ade  of  neighboring 
Scranton  asked  for.  and  received,  forces  firxm 
the  Armed  Services,  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedneas,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Orban  Development,  from  every  possible  gov- 
wnment  source. 

Pennsylvania  Senators  Hugh  Scott  and 
Richard  Schwelker  pitched  In  to  help.  Qov- 
emor  Milton  J.  Shapp  flew  In  and.  shocked 
by  the  damage,  began  to  mobilize  state  agen- 
cles.  The  Luzerne  County  Civil  Defense  orga- 
alatlon,  headed  by  retired  General  Prank 
Townend,  a  lawyer,  served  to  coordinate  ac- 
ttntles  and  maintain  communications.  (The 
<*41narlly  fiercely-competitive  radio  stations, 
*too«t  without  exception,  pooled  their  broad- 
<»«*«  In  an  emergency  networt  that  kept  a 
»t«*«ly  stream  of  factual  Information  avall- 
*™8and  prevented  the  spread  of  false 
™n»w.)  Scran  ton  and  Hazleton  newspapers 
Wped  Wllkes-Barre  papers  to  resume  pub- 
iMhlng.  A  flood   TV  sutlon   moved   to   its 


mountain-top  transmitter  and,  helped  by  the 
other  stations,  maintained  broadcast  service. 

The  Pennsylvania  National  Quard.  the  Bed 
Cross,  the  Salvation  Army — all  stepped  in  and 
worked. 

When  Wllkes-Barre  Mayor  Con  Salwoakl's 
government  could  no  longer  function.  Mayor 
Eugene  Peters  of  Scranton  and  the  Scranton 
Ctiamber  of  Commerce  led  a  mammoth  vol- 
unteer effort  that  contributed  food,  health 
services,  clothing  and  hard  physical  labor  to 
help  their  neighboring  city. 

The  United  Fund  has  raised  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  for  flood  relief.  But 
frankly,  all  of  this  work,  all  of  this  flghtlng 
spirit,  all  of  this  help  won't  be  enough  to 
help  the  six -state  flood  area  coma  back.  It 
needs  your  help. 

President  Nixon  has  proposed  to  Congress 
the  most  sweeping  flood-relief  program  in 
history. 

You  can  make  sure  that  this  program  be- 
comes law  to  assist  the  flghtlng  people  of 
Wllkes-Barre  and  countless  towns  and  cities 
in  six  states  to  come  back  with  grants  and 
low-cost  loans  for  their  homes  and  bxislneaaes 
and  with  grants  to  replace  their  destroyed 
schools,  roads,  bridges,  sewer  systems  and 
other  community  facilities. 

Six  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
were  hurt  this  time.  But  the  next  disaster 
might  strike  anywhere. 

We  urge  prompt  "YES"  votes  for  the 
"Agnes"  Olsaeter-Relief  legislation  to  help  a 
determined  people  to  help  themselves. 
(Northeastern  National  Bank  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Is  headquartered  In  Scranton.  with  13 
offices  ttiroughout  the  Pocono-Northeast  Re- 
gion. Our  Wiilus-Barre  office  was  flooded,  and 
we  have  opened  a  temporary  office  to  serve 
the  area's  banking  needs,  with  special  assist- 
ance for  all  of  the  flood  victims.  We  publish 
this  advertisement  In  the  hope  t^at  prompt, 
compassionate  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  needs  of  the  flood  victims  throughout  the 
aflectad  six -state  area.) 


About  6.000  paasengers  were  scheduled  to 
return  to  Seattle,  Washington,  between 
June  26  and  July  26  from  London.  Amster- 
dam, and  Frankfurt,  aboard  a  charter  airline 
that  went  out  of  business  in  the  past  week. 


RESCUING  STRANDED  U.S.  CITIZENS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  'Mr.  Adams)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pan  Ameri- 
can World  Airways  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  efforts  to  assist  thousands  of  U.S. 
citizens  in  returning  home  from  Europe 
after  being  left  stranded  there  by  the 
business  failure  of  a  European  air  carrier. 

Upon  learning  of  the  plight  of  some 
5,000  passengers  scheduled  to  return  to 
Seattle,  Wash.,  between  June  25  and 
July  29  from  London,  Amsterdam,  and 
Frankfurt  on  the  bankrupt  firm's  planes, 
PanAm  Immediately  asked  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  for  permission  to 
carry  our  citizens  home.  Permission  was 
granted  by  the  CAB  and  PanAm  is  cur- 
rently returning  them  on  a  space  avail- 
able basis  to  their  homes  here. 

I  am  Informed  that  other  U.S.  carriers 
have  joined  in  this  fine  endeavor  of 
rescuing  stranded  U.S.  citizens  abroad. 

I  place  in  the  Record  the  following 
statement  by  PanAm  dated  June  22. 
1972,  relating  to  this  subject: 

Pan   Am   Ants   Passknckbs   SrsANnn)   bt 
Charter  Airline 

Pan  American  World  Alrwajrs  today  asked 
the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  for  permission  to 
carry  home  American  passengers  stranded  in 
Europe  by  the  failure  of  a  charter  airline. 

"Pan  Am  desires  to  do  all  it  can  In  the  next 
few  weeks  to  facilitate  the  return  of  the 
stranded  dtleens  to  the  tlnlted  States,"  the 
airline  said. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  MR.  E.  V.  "PETE" 
EXDRflEY  AS  REGIONAL  POST- 
MASTER GENERAL  FOR  EAST- 
ERN   REGION    IN    PHILADELPHIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previouB  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Hknder- 
soH  I  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  Inform  my  colleagues 
of  Postmaster  Klassen's  appointment  of 
Mr.  E.  V.  "Pete"  Dorsey  as  regional  Post- 
master General  for  the  eastern  region  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  eastern  region  covers  the  States  of 
Virginia,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Delaware,  Maine, 
Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  and  por- 
tions of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  Dorsey  will  be  responsible  for  pol- 
icies and  operational  directives  for  9,800 
post  offices,  and  labor- management  re- 
lations for  approximately  150,000  postal 
employees. 

Pete  Dorsey's  appointment  brings  to 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  the  needed 
postal  management  experience  of  a  top 
career  postal  employee.  His  postal  career 
is  one  of  progression,  from  the  position 
of  postmaster  at  Upper  Marlboro,  Md.,  to 
department  headquarters  as  branch  di- 
rector in  the  former  Postmasters  and 
Rural  Carriers  Division,  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Deputy  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  In  the  Bureau  of  Operation;  ap- 
pointment as  Deputy  Assistant  Post- 
master General,  in  this  bureau,  and 
finally  being  named  as  Acting  Postmaster 
General. 

On  his  retirement,  he  Joined  NAPU8, 
the  National  Association  of  Postmasters 
of  the  United  States  as  their  executive 
director.  He  was  bnnight  out  of  retire- 
ment by  Postmaster  General  Klassen  as 
his  special  assistant,  and  his  recent  ap- 
pointment as  Regional  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral for  the  Philadelphia  region  will  be 
well  received. 

I  am  confident  Pete  Dorsey's  appoint- 
ment and  outstanding  postal  background 
and  experience  will  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  postal  management  struc- 
ture. 


SPEECH  BY  JAMES  E.  CLYBURN  TO 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  FEDERATION 
OF  WOMEN  AND  OIRU3'  CLUBS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Davis) 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  call  attention  to  a 
recent  speech  made  by  James  E.  Clybum, 
assistant  to  the  Governor  for  himian 
resource  development  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  Mr.  Clybum  has  cap- 
tiu«l,  I  feel,  the  mood  of  our  country. 
In  his  speech  to  the  South  Carolina 
Federation  of  Women  and  Girls  Club«,  he 
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has  brought  Into  sharp  focus  the  prob- 
lems and  he  has  alao  proposed  the  answer 
to  these  problems.  I  submit  his  speech 
to  this  august  body  and  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  give  their  consideration  to 
his  words. 

RXMAKKS    BY    JaMXS    S    CLTBUKN 

•These  &re  the  times  that  try  men's  souls. 
summer  soldiers'  and  sunshine  patriots 
will  In  this  crlsl*  shrink  from  the  service  of 
their  country,  but  he  that  stands  It  now 
deserve  the  love  and  thanlcs  of  men  and 
w-omen— for  tyranny,  like  hell.  Is  not  easily 
conquered  Tet,  we  have  this  oonsolldaUon 
with  us  that  the  harder  the  conflict,  the 
more  glorious  the  triumph"  The  preced- 
ing Is  an  excerpt  from  The  Crisis,  written  by 
Thoma«  Paine  m  1776.  Tet  It  Is  Just  as  true 
today  aa  then.  These  are  the  tlmee  that  try 
men  s  souls.  These  are  times  of  contradic- 
tion and  contrast.  For  some  it  la  a  time  of 
trouble,  suffering  and  grief:  for  others  a  time 
of  ]oy.  prosperity  and  triumph.  These  are 
times  of  despair  and  deprivation  for  many; 
and  yet  these  are  times  of  magnlflclence 
and  affluence  for  others  These  are  times  of 
precarious  peace  and  the  reality  of  continu- 
ing war.  Three  outstanding  aspects  of  to- 
day's times  are  common  to  all  who  inhabit 
the  globe,  regardless  of  what  aspects  of  the 
present  may  affect  them.  The  paramount 
aspects  are  these:  They  are  times  of  change, 
times  of  risk,  and   times  of  opportunity. 

No  one  alive  today  can  escape  the  pace 
of  modern  society  Old  ideas  are  changing, 
new  moralities  are  emerging,  old  civilizations 
are  dying  and  new  ones  arising.  Attitudes 
are  being  challenged  and  old  answers  are 
being  questioned.  Leaders  speak  out,  urg- 
ing us — first  one  way.  a:.d  then  another 
some  men  of  the  cloth  say  Ood  Is  dead  Young 
people  demonstrate  against  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam  School  bualng  has  become  the  fore- 
moat  pollUcal  l*8ue  today  and  everybody 
find  themselves  engulfed  in  the  emotional- 
ism of  rhetoric.  Jet  engines  loom  overhead 
while  sharecroppers  walk  behind  sway-back 
old  mules  In  rural  southern  communities 
and  under-developed  countries. 

New  worlds  are  being  discovered  by  sci- 
ence SonM  ten  men  have  walked  on  the 
moon  and  others  explore  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  The  farthest  corners  of  the  earth  have 
become  acceaalble  to  the  average  human  be- 
ing. Scientists  speak  of  determining  the  sex 
of  unborn  children  and  of  altermg  their  in- 
herited characteristics. 

How  does  an  individual  live  in  such  a 
changing  and  confusing  world?  Everything 
is  bigger  and  faster  and  we  see  ourselves 
shrinking  In  contrast.  There  Is  little  time  to 
stand  for  hours  before  a  mirror  to  ask.  "who 
am  l'>"  We  sometimes  see  ourselves  as  mem- 
bers of  a  faceless  crowd.  We  lose  the  sense  of 
our  own  special  worth,  becoming  instead  in- 
secure or  afraid. 

This  Insecurity  Ukes  many  forms.  Some  of 
us  cannot  face  this  world  and  retreat  Into  a 
world  of  mental  Illness,  alcoholism,  or  drugs 
Others  of  us  attempt  to  find  security  by 
building  bigger  houses,  buying  more  things. 
and  seek  to  compete  with  our  friends  In  an 
affort  to  •et*bll«h  who  we  are.  We  deny  our 
families  and  are  Jealoiia  of  our  friends.  We 
refuse  to  see  our  poor  We  climb  so  high  and 
move  so  fast  that  we  sometimes  push  our 
neighbors  off  the  social  ladder  In  an  effort 
to  get  there  first. 

We  know  that  to  live  In  this  changing 
world  we  must  work  together  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  all,  yet  we  watch  our  leaders 
bicker  and  our  friends  disagree.  We  see 
b«uray»ls  and  "sui^shlne  patriots"  motivated 
by  pride  or  greed  or  self  eateem.  We  see  our- 
selves in  a  whirlwind  and  forget  we  are  not 
the  only  ones  affected. 

AU  of  this  contributes  to  the  Individual's 
feeling  that  he  doesn't  count  and  is  not 
needed:  that  he  cannot  cope  effectively   One 


person's  efforts  seem  futile  and  hopeless.  Is 
It  any  wonder  the  individual  feels  insecure? 
What  Is  a  sunshine  patriot?  I  submit  to 
you  that  a  sunshine  patriot  Is  one  who  loves 
his  country  when  It  Is  sunny  and  bright;  one 
who  supports  lU  authority  when  the  time  U 
right;  who  has  an  interest  when  the  situa- 
tion Is  safe.  But,  when  the  rains  come,  when 
time  doesn't  seem  right,  when  it  seems  to  be 
a  little  dangerous,  he  forgets  his  patriot- 
Ism.  .  .  .  One  begins  to  wonder!  Now  ...  I 
ask  you,  what  Is  this  crisis?  What  Is  this 
crlala  that  Is  prevailing  Itself  upon  our  com- 
munity that  Is  causing  so-called  men  to  be- 
come summer  soldiers  and  sunshine  pa- 
triots? 

The  second  aspect  of  today's  times,  com- 
mon to  us  all.  Is  that  we  live  In  a  time  of 
risk.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  the  risks 
have  different  faces.  Nations  and  men  are 
marching  to  the  rhythm  they  hear — but 
all  of  It  containing  risk. 

With  some.  It  Is  In  the  Increasing  tempo 
of  trade,  production,  profit:  with  others  It  Is 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  of  leisure,  or  of 
pleasure.  But  in  too  majny  places  of  the 
world  today  it  Is  the  drumbeat  of  war,  of 
revolution  and  violence. 

We  have  paid  a  high  price  for  new  fron- 
tiers, sometimes  even  bloodshed  and  cruelty 
The  world  balances  between  hot  wars  and 
cold  wars  There  are  violent  struggles  in  eco- 
nomics. In  race.  In  religion,  and  In  politics. 
Violence  erupts  in  the  Middle  East,  In  Har- 
lem, m  Atlanta,  In  Africa.  In  Laos,  and  In 
Vietnam. 

Even  here  In  South  Carolina  we  have  not 
solved  all  our  problems  But  why?  I  submit 
to  you  that  It  Is  only  because  we  fear  risk. 
These  fears  may  be  very  real  fears  .  losing 
a  Job  .  .  bemg  ostracized  .  .  not  losing 
with  the  in-crowd  .  .  .  going  against  the 
whims  of  the  power  structure  .  and  other 
problems  which  may  be  peculiar  to  your  own 
situation. 

There  are  still  Inequalities  In  courts,  In 
schools,  m  Jobs  and  in  social  privileges  These 
are  realities  that  we  must  face  or  become  as 
■summer  soldiers."  What  Is  a  summer  sol- 
dier > 

A  summer  soldier  is  one  who  will  fight  as 
long  as  the  weather  is  pleasant.  He  will  fight 
as  long  as  the  fight  Is  not  too  hot.  He  wUl 
fight  as  long  as  his  innermost  being  tells  him 
It  Is  safe.  But  when  the  hard  cold  weather 
of  winter  comes  .  .  or  when  the  hot  breezes 
of  the  battle  raises  .  .  or  when  danger 
shows  Its  presence,  these  so  called  men,  these 
male  species  of  human  beings,  these  summer 
soldiers  will  stop  flghttag.  lay  down  their 
arms,  sit  back  and  wait  until  times  are  once 
again  pleasant. 

All  of  this  leads  us  to  that  third  outstand- 
ing element  of  these  times — that  Is  that  we 
live  In  a  time  of  unprecedented  opportunity. 
In  spite  of  the  negative  elements,  these  are 
times  of  new  hopes,  new  dreams,  and  new 
visions.  We  have  nopes  for  the  Individual  and 
for  his  well-being:  and  hopes  for  a  world 
of  peace  and  Just  advancement. 

Since  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  living 
In  this  era.  for  our  own  sakes.  as  well  as 
those  close  to  us.  and  for  that  of  the  com- 
munity. It  Is  Imperative  that  we  operate  in 
our  times 

Each  Individual  In  the  world  today  owes 
it  to  himself,  his  contemporaries,  and  to 
society  to  exercise  In  so  far  as  possible,  what 
has  been  called  the  fifth  freedom  of  man — 
the  freedom  to  be  one's  best;  to  realize  his 
full  potential.  For  what  does  It  matter  to 
to  each  youth  the  four  basic  freedoms  of 
man — freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  to  petition 
for  redress  of  grievances — then  send  him  off 
to  college  where  all  of  these  thUigs  are  sup- 
pressed and  ver>'  little  effort  Is  put  forth  to 
develop  that  fifth  freedom — the  freedom  to 
be  one's  best;  to  realize  his  full  potential. 

We  need  to  care  about  what  Is  happening 
today.  We  need  to  feel  that  we  matter  to  It. 


and  the  conaeqxMncM  at  It.  And  we 
to  feel  that  what  we  do  wUl  matter,  thM 
even  though  as  only  one  individual,  out 
efforts  will  make  a  difference  on  the  plm 
side 

Prom  there  we  take  another  step.  As  «a 
Individual,  you  must  admit  and  accept  (•■ 
sponslblllty  Now  is  the  time  to  cpeak  ovt, 
to  act.  to  work  for  the  things  we  care  about 
Now  Ls  the  time  to  align  otu^elves  with  oth- 
ers who  also  care.  And  we  must  remind  our- 
selves that  admitting  and  accepting  reepon- 
slbUlty  is  not  enough.  We  must  also  fulflD  It 
We  go  about  fuUUllng  our  responslbUtQH 
first  by  serving  ourselves,  than  other*.  When 
Shakespeare  wrote,  "to  thine  own  self  bt 
true."  did  he  not  mean  that  we  need  to  servi 
ourselves  by  developing  ourselves  phyiteaOy, 
mentally,  and  splrltiially  to  be  our  beet?  Por 
only  then  can  we  realisse  our  full  potential 
and  thereby  serve  others,  and  make  our  best 
contribution  to  our  world  and  our  time. 

It  Is  a  strange  and  wonderful  thing  ttait 
in  the  process  of  such  development  uid 
growth  we  find  ourselves  caught  up.  aatf  in- 
volved in  attitudes,  and  actions,  which  mtlu 
each  of  us  a  participant  In  these  times,  ratber 
than  a  mere  spectator.  'When  we  do  »— 
when  we  beccane  participants — our  capaci- 
ties for  growth  are  greatly  enriched,  and  oor 
lives  become   meaningful   and  brighter. 

We  move  to  act  with  others  who,  in  rtml- 
lar  process,  are  participating,  learning  to- 
gether, cooperating  and  achieving  together. 
For  an  individual  cannot  be  a  real  person 
until  he  Is  related  to  another  person,  a  com- 
munity of  persons.  In  realizing  his  best  po- 
tential, he  becomes  open  to  others,  canmn]- 
nlcates  himself  to  another,  to  a  cnmmmitty 
of  persons;  and  they  react  In  communlcs- 
tlon  with  him. 

In  this  process  we  discover  our  own  In- 
creased powers  and  significance,  and  realise 
the  strength  and  Impact  which  the  contribu- 
tions of  many  working  together  can  make. 

We  must  leam  to  work  with  others  and 
the  federation  of  women  and  girls'  clubi 
offer  the  type  of  atmosphere  necessary.  For 
more  than  sixty  three  years,  you  have  kept 
abreast  of  the  times.  You  are  available  for 
the  whole  community,  but  especially  for 
women  and  girls.  Yotir  prime  purpose  la  the 
physical,  mental  and  spiritual  development 
of  the  Individual. 

You  provide  many  opportunities  for  be- 
coming an  effective  person  and  for  wortttg 
with  the  community.  You  offer  the  chance  to 
work  toward  constructive  solutions  to  some 
of  the  critical  issues  before  us  today.  Along 
the  way  you  make  new  friends  with  othen; 
some  like  yourselves,  and  others,  unlike  your- 
selves— friends  of  different  origins  and  back- 
grounds; you  learn  to  win  and  to  lose;  to  tUl 
and  to  succeed;  you  learn  to  give  and  to  re- 
ceive, to  share,  and  to  serve.  And  Just  u 
Important  to  every  person,  you  have  fun. 

In  this  process  and  in  its  receptive  setting. 
you  acquire  skills  and  knowledge,  which  will 
help  to  equip  you  to  cope  with  our  preeen: 
times,  and  with  the  times  to  come,  times  d 
even  greater  change,  risk,  and  opportunity. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  but  we  b*w 
many  more  mUes  to  travel  and  if  we  are  to 
be  successful,  we  must  travel  them  togetbw. 
I  should  hope  that  we  will  move  foTWVC 
in  1972— working  together— mapping  solu- 
tions, developing  plans  and  reordering  pn- 
oritles.  ,  „ 

In  order  for  you  to  adjust  to  this  socle^ 
vou  must  learn  to  speak  Its  language  taa 
iearn  to  manipulate  the  many  obstacw 
which  are  designed  to  Impede  your  progj**: 
You  must  be  willing  and  anxious  ">  "^ 
for  yourselves.  You  should  have  no  i^»^^ 
party,  no  Iron  creed,  no  all-purpose  bJu^ 
print  because  you  should  not  propoee  w 
chain  people  to  a  system  of  false  logic  »^ 
empty  loyalties.  You  should  have  i&"^^{" 
your  own  human  Intelligence,  b"™*?.rl: 
human  decency  and  courage,  for  I  omi^ 
that  these  remain,  the  real  forces  of  change- 
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n  to  your  re«ponalblUty  to  effect  timt 
"—  Byt  you  must  cantlntM  to  be  wl««, 
2^»t  continue  to  be  huinaae.  you  must 
iTtinu*  to  affect  lt»  character.  We  ate  a 
^M  nation,  we  are  a  growing  nation.  We 
?r-L>tn«  progress,  but  as  itotoert  Kennedy 
r.ST8t»ted  at  Chicago  in  1»«3,  •Progrewi  Is 
TiiS  word,  but  change  la  Its  moUvator,  and 
^„og,  has  Its  enemies."  Change  )•  always 
Softil  and  thoee  of  us  who  advocate  it  will 
Criticized,  but  we  must  not  be  afraid  of 
Zaicmm  We  wUl  be  labeled  with  some  of 
iTuiracceptable  labels  in  our  society.  But 
Tettwipts  to  feed  a  hungry  chUd  la  mUl- 
Lt  so  may  It  be.  If  It  to  radical  to  call  for 
Iam  to  rid  our  state  of  Its  substandard 
iLng  units,  so  may  it  be.  So  If  Its  "Uncle 
T^IS"  to  urge  increased  communication 
Lt«Mn  blacks  and  whites,  be  not  afraid. 
■MO  wrote.  "A  life  without  criticism  is  not 
aorth  living,"  but  breathing  is  not  living, 
rii  only  a  sign  of  Me.  To  live  la  to  be 
t,^  .  .  to  live  is  to  nusve  through  time  and 
BBC*  changing  the  world  .  .  making  all 
^tre*  new  .  .  .  discovering  fire  .  .  taventing 
tiie  wheel  .  •  developing  blood  plasma  .  .  . 
tad  s«»rchmg  for  new  mountains  to 
dimb  .  other  valleys  to  span  and  more 
^tdges  to  buUd. 


TREASURY  UNDER  SECRETARY 
TESTIFIES   ON   TAX   REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man frwn  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Retjss^  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
the  Jolat  Economic  Committee  began  its 
third  day  of  hearings  on  tax  reform  with 
t«Btlmony  by  Edwin  S.  Cohen,  now  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  his  pre- 
ptred  statement,  the  Under  Secretary 
lauded  the  existing  tax  system  as  "the 
most  efficient  revenue  device  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world."  Under  questioning, 
however,  he  conceded  that  the  "adjusted 
gross  income"  figures  on  which  he  based 
his  conclusions  had  "great  defects "  as  a 
measurement  of  income  distribution.  He 
further  acknowledged  that  he  would  "not 
try  to  defend  the  efficiency  on  the  mini- 
mum tax." 

Excerpts  from  Under  Secretary  Cohen's 
statement  and  the  debate  follow ; 

Mr.  CoHiN.  At  the  other  end  of  the  In- 
eome  scale,  much  has  been  said  In  the  heat 
of  k  political  campaign  year  to  Indicate  that 
the  rich  somehow  manage  to  avoid  paying  In- 
come taxes.  In  the  face  of  political  rhetoric. 
It  Is  Important  that  we  keep  a  proper  per- 
■pecttve  and  consider  the  need  for  further 
reform  of  the  tax  structure  with  a  calm  and 
liellberate  appraisal. 

It  Is  true  that  a  small  number  of  taxpay- 
ers with  high  "adjusted  gross  income" 
abowed  no  net  "taxable  Income"  on  their  tax 
returns  for  1970  But  If  we  look  at  the  data  as 
a  Thole  It  Is  clear  that  persons  with  high 
adjusted  gross  Incomes  are  paying  heavy  fed- 
»r»l  Income  taxes.  The  Preliminary  Statistics 
of  Income  for  1970 — and  our  final  statistics 
will  be  available  in  a  few  weeks — show  the 
following. 

I  shall  not  try  to  read  the  table.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. But  If  you  win  notice  two  of  the  five 
lines  that  I  have  comment  on  when  three 
persons  out  of  a  group  of  624  with  adjusted 
gross  Income  above  $1,000,000  pay  no  tax,  it 
l«  pertinent  to  Inquire  why  this  might  oc- 
cur. But  In  making  the  inquiry,  one  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  621  of  this 
group  paid  an  average  tax  of  about  $985,000. 
for  a  total  of  $612  mUUon.  This  represented 
Ml  effective  tax  of  4«.4  percent  of  their  ad- 
Jn«ed  groBB  IncMne  and  66.3  percent  of  their 
Mt  taxable  Income. 


mmUarly,  for  the  UjSSa  with  adjusted  grow 
IncoBaa  abore  $300,000,  tb«  data  shows  113 
persoos  paying  no  tax,  buit  it  afaowa  that 
16J11  persons  paid  an  average  tax  of  $177,181, 
for  a  total  ot  $3.7  bllUon.  This  represented  an 
effeatlve  tax  of  44.1  percent  of  their  adjusted 
gross  Income  and  68.5  percent  of  their  taxable 
Income. 

We  should  be  slow  to  condemn  a  federal 
Income  tax  system  that  produces  by  volun- 
tary assessment  these  huge  amounts  of  tax 
on  high  adjusted  gross  Income  groups  mere- 
ly because  a  fraction  of  one  percent  of  the 
cases  report  no  tax  due. 

I  ml^ht  add.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  late  yes- 
terday afternoon  I  saw  some  of  the  first 
runs  from  the  computer  model  of  the  1970 
tax  return,  which  Is  just  becoming  opera- 
tloiuU.  And  this  Involves  the  minimum  tax 
which  aome  persons  have  said  has  been  Large- 
ly Ineffective,  but  It  certainly  has  been  ef- 
fective In  some  cases,  because  there  was  the 
case  of  one  individual  who  paid  no  regular 
income  tax  but  a  minimum  tax  of  over  $600,- 
000.  At  least  for  th*t  Individual  a  mlnlmiim 
tax  enacted  In  196S  had  a  substantial  im- 
pact. 

•  •  •  •  ■ 
Representative   Reuss.   You   point   out   on 

pages  3  and  4  that  for  people  with  adjusted 
gross  Incomes  above  $200,000,  which  number 
15.323,  almost  all  of  the  15,211  paid  an  aver- 
age tax  of  $177,181,  and  that  "this  repre- 
sented an  effective  tax  of  44.1  percent  of 
their  adjusted  gross  Income,  and  59.5  per- 
cent of  their  taxable  income." 

WeU.  that  soxinds  reassuring  to  somebody 
who  doesn't  know  what  adjusted  gross  In- 
come Is.  But  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  adjusted 
gross  Income  Is  one  of  those  lovely  Treasury 
terms  which  deliberately  excludes  the  very 
loophole  Income  we  are  talking  about — capi- 
tal gain,  oil  depletion,  tax  exempt  bonds,  in- 
terest on  life  Insxirance  savings,  and  so  on? 
So  that  these  people  did  make  millions,  taken 
together,  on  which  they  paid  no  tax  what- 
ever, and  this  44  percent  figure  merely  re- 
lates to  that  portion  of  their  income  which 
wasn't  loophole  income,  isn't  that  so? 

Mr.  COHiN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  could  not 
agree  more  that  the  use  of  adjtisted  gross 
Income  as  a  measurement  here  has  great  de- 
fects. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Now.  you  are  perfectly  right  In  saying  that 

adjusted  gross  Income  does  not  Include  tax 
exempt  state  and  local  bond  Interest,  for 
example.  It  Is  calculated  after  reduction  of 
a  percentage  depletion  In  excess  of  cost  de- 
pletion. It  Includes  only  50  percent  of  net 
long  term  capital  gains.  And  all  of  these 
defects  I  not  only  agree  with  you  on.  but 
I  Insist  on  them  in  collaboration  with  you. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Representative  Reuss.  Let  me  suggest  that 

I  don't  think  the  real  question  which  gets 
tis  tax  reformers  outraged  is  so  much,  as 
you  suggest  It  Is  on  page  2.  that  the  rich 
manage  to  avoid  paying  Income  taxes  en- 
tirely. That  gives  rise  to  endless  witty  diver- 
sities about  the  109  and  what  they  actually 
did.  and  I  am  really  not  particularly  Inter- 
ested In.  What  does  concern  me  is  that  a 
great  number  of  very  well  to  do  people  pay 
a  pittance  in  federal  income  taxes  while  the 
average  working  person  pays  much  more. 

For  example — and  I  don't  think  this  Is 
disputed — back  In  March,  when  you  released 
your  Internal  Revenue  Service  publication 
19S_2-72 — that  was  the  one  that  related  to 
the  18.000  wealthy  people  who  theoretically 
were  subject  to  the  minimum  tax,  the  10 
percent  minimum  tax — we  found  that  the 
average  tax  they  paid  on  their  tremendous 
Income  was  4  percent. 

Well,  that  Is  Just  half  of  what  a  $7,000  a 
year  working  man  pays.  He  pays  at  the  rate 
of  8  percent.  Doeen't  this  disturb  you? 

Mr.   CoKKN.  Yes,   Congressman. 

Representative  Rxtrea.  But  there  is  not  a 


word  of  It  in  your  preaentatloo.  AU  you  do 
is  laugh  off  Um  108  who  ■eemlngly  aehlsrad 
the  t't-**^  ta^waslble,  escaping  without 
paying  a  dime  at  taxes.  Well,  in  many  eaaea 
I  would  acrec  with  you.  there  Is  good  raaeon 
for  that.  But  put  them  to  one  side.  Xt  to  just 
indisputable  that  these  18.000,  that  to  a  lot 
of  pet^le.  all  of  whom  made  very  large  In- 
comes averaging  well  over  $30,000  a  year, 
paid  at  the  effective  rate  of  4  percent,  where- 
as a  $7,000  a  year  worker  pays  at  the  raU  of 
8  percent.  I  don't  see  bow  we  can  tall  our 
constituents  that  they  should  stop  their  tax- 
payer's revolt,  that  aU  to  well,  while  that  to 
going  on. 

•  •  *  •  • 

Mr.  Cohen  With  respect  to  the  minimum 
tax.  I  shall  not  try  to  defend  the  efBctoncy 
of  the  minimum  tax.   ( .  .  )   I  think  we 

ought  to  do  a  good  hard  look  at  it. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Representative  Rrcss.   You   state   In   your 

paper.  Mr.  Under  Secretary,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  stated  that  he  will  submit  to  the 
Congress  for  action  next  year  recommenda- 
tions for  tax  reform  That  certainly  sounds 
good.  But  how  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the 
fact  that  at  the  hearings  last  year  on  the 
Economic  Report  I  asked  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Connolly,  what  the  Administ- 
ration's attitude  was  on  the  nine  or  ten  lead- 
ing loopholes — I  mentioned  them — oil  or  gas 
percentage  depletion,  intangible  drilling  ex- 
pense, capital  gains  on  property  transferred 
at  death,  unified  gift  and  estate  tax.  gen- 
eration skipping  trusts,  capital  gains  hold- 
ing jjerlod,  stock  options,  state  and  local 
bond  Interest — he  was  mllltantly  opposed  to 
closing  every  one  of  those. 

And  then,  as  If  that  was  r.zi  said  from  on 
high.  Just  a  couple  of  months  ago  Mr  Con- 
nolly had  Mr.  Nixon  down  to  Ms  ranch,  and 
they  had  all  of  the  leading  Irdustrlal  and 
banking  and  oil  interests  of  Texas,  or  at  least 
a  good  share  of  them,  at  the  barbeque  And 
at  that  meeting,  accordln(s  to  the  press  re- 
lesise  issued  by  the  White  Hoiose  which  I  have. 
President  Nixon  said  to  this  audience: 

"As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  strongly  favor 
not  only  the  present  depreciation  rate,  but 
going  even  further  then  that,  so  we  can  get 
our  plants  and  equipment  more  effective 
That  is  why.  In  terms  of  depletion,  rather 
than  moving  in  the  direction  of  reducing  the 
depletion  allowance,  let  us  look  at  the  fact 
that  all  the  evidence  now  shows  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  major  energy  crisis.  To  avoid 
that,  we  have  to  provide  incentives  rather 
than  disincentives  for  people  to  go  out  and 
explore  for  oil  That  Is  why  you  have  de- 
pletion, and  the  people  have  got  to  under- 
stand it." 

Well,  in  the  light  of  those  statements, 
what  can  I  tell  my  constituents  in  the  event 
that  Mr.  Nixon  is"  re-elected?  Is  there  going 
to  be  any  help  from  the  average  working- 
man  taxpayer,  or  Is  he  going  to  continue  to 
be  confronted  with  the  fact  that  even  at  the 
bottom  of  the  working  spectrum  he  has  to 
pay  an  8  percent  effective  rate,  while  the 
loophole  enjoyers  pay  one-half  of  that.  4  per- 
cent? What  hope  can  I  give  him? 

Mr.  CoHKi*.  Mr  Chairman.  I  think  you  can 
give  him  the  hope  that  the  President,  as  I 
understand  It,  at  the  press  conference — at 
which  I  was  not  present,  but  It  was  also 
reported  In  the  papers  more  recently  than 
that — has  specifically  stated  that  he  will  pre- 
sent to  the  Congress  recommendations  with 
respect  to  tax  reform. 

Representative  Reuss.  Wotild  you  consider 
a  national  sales  tax  like  the  value  added  tax. 
tax  reform?  Would  that  satisfy  the  commit- 
ment to  recommend  tax  reform? 

Mr.  Cohen.  It  la  not  my  understanding 
that  that  to  my  Instruction  You  are  asking 
me  about  politician  and  governmental  de- 
cisions to  be  niada  at  a  level  above  mine.  Mr 
Chairman,  as  I  am  sure  you  realize.  All  I 
know  to  thM  I  am  hftrd  at  work,  and  eur  staff 
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la  h&rd  at  wurk.  In  •  review  of  the  Feder»l 
t»x  Btmctur*  from  »t«m  to  item. 

•  •  •  •  • 
With  r«p«ct  to   the  v&Jue  added  tax   or 

a  sales  t*x.  or  what  other  form  of  expendi- 
ture tax  or  oonaumptlon  tax  might  be  con- 
sidered, the  Treaaury  has  considered  this 
problem,  as  I  understand  It,  for  some  30 
years,  and  we  have  reviewed  this,  and  the 
President  has  asked  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovemmentaa  Relations  to  make 
a  report  to  him  with  respect  to  the  advis- 
ability of  using  a  value  added  tax.  a  sales  tax. 
or  any  other  form  of  tax  In  conjunction  with 
the  need  to  Improve  the  property  tax  prob- 
lems, particularly  In  relation  to  filling  the 
need   for  education. 

You  are  aware  of  the  court  decisions  that 
will  require.  If  those  cases  are  sustained, 
some  change  in  the  property  taxes  In  rela- 
tion to  education.  That  matter  Is  under 
study  by  the  ACRI. 

Representative  Rxcss.  Then  your  answer 
would  be  that,  speaking  for  yourself,  and  Just 
as  a  matter  of  phUosophlcal  definition,  the 
value  added  tax  could  be  comprised  under 
the   general    rubric   of    tax    reform? 

Mr.  CoHXN.  But  It  certainly  could  be  an 
Incentive,  and  it  Is  used,  as  I  am  sure  you 
know,  to  a  very  large  extent  In  European 
nations, 

•  •  •  •  • 

Representative  Rruss.  The  Treasury  has 
been,  I  would  assume,  reviewing  those  tax 
laws  for  the  last  three  years  since  1969.  Have 
you  got  anything  to  report  to  us  this  morn- 
ing, any  Improvements,  closing  a  loophole  or 
two,  any  break  tor  the  average  wage  earner, 
any  good  news? 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  CoHXN    We  are  trying  at  full  speed  to 

get  available  the  data  for  the  effect  of  the 
1969  Act.  We  are  Just  In  the  process  of  get- 
ting operational  the  computer  models  of  the 
'69  returns  and  the  '70  returns,  and  in  the 
process  of  updating  chose  for  economic  data 
for    1973   and    1973. 

Now,  we  do  not  yet  have  the  computer 
data,  the  statistical  data  from  corporation 
returns  for  1870.  So.  It  Is  not  yet  possible  to 
measure  the  effect  of  the  1969  Act  on  cor- 
porations until  w  ha.e  that  data.  But  that 
data  will  be  available  within  the  next  few 
weeks 

Now,  we  are  making,  as  I  Indicated  to  you, 
this  full  review,  and  the  President  will  make 
the  recommendations  to  the  Congress,  as  he 
said,  for  action  next  year.  I  think  It  would  be 
Inappropriate  and  presumptlous  of  me  to  In- 
dicate what  those  recommendations  are,  be- 
cause at  this  stage  I  don't  know,  and  even  If 
I  did.  they  should  be  made  by  him.  and  not 
by  me. 

Representative  Rruss  That  Is  entirely 
proper.  And  we  can  expect  those  Presidential 
recommendations,  then.  In  the  next  few 
weeks? 

Mr.  Cohen.  No.  that  Is  all  the  President 
said,  the  President  said  that  he  would  have 
his  recommendations,  according  to  my  re- 
collection of  the  press  conference,  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Representative  Rruss.  Not  before  the  elec- 
tion? 

Mr.  CoHiN.  My  recollection  of  this  Is  that 
he  said  by  the  end  of  the  year.  I  would  as- 
sume that  that  would  mean  In  time  for  Con- 
gressional action  next  year.  And  whether 
that  means  the  latter  part  of  December  in 
his  budget  message  or  State  of  the  Union 
message — assuming,  of  course,  his  reelection. 

Representative  Rruss.  You  couldn't  Induce 
him  to  accelerate  that  date?  I  was  Just  think- 
ing that  the  average  working  taxpayer  might 
get  a  better  break  If  the  Presidential  recom- 
mendations came  b«fore  the  election  than 
after.  Is  that  a  thought  forbidden  under  the 
rule  of  calm  and  deliberate  appraisal  that 
you  and  I  have  adopted? 

Mr.  eoHTN.  I  would  think.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that,  recogiuzing  the  tight  schedule  of  the 
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Congress  and  the  matters  that  are  pending 
before  the  comjnlttees  that  require  action 
between  now  and  the  close  of  the  CongrMS, 
that  It  Is  pretty  clear  that  there  Is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  tax  legislation  this  year. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Representative  Rruss   Turning  to  another 

point  you  made  earlier.  Mr  Under  Secretary, 
you  stated  that  tax  changes  since  1969  have 
by  no  means  helped  or  preferred  corporations 
as  against  Individuals 

Let  me  ask  you  this  question. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  revenues  yleldsd 
by  the  corporate  Income  tax  In  1969  weie 
some  20  percent  of  total  federal  revenues,  and 
that  the  i>ercentage  will  decline  to  something 
like  16  percent  In  this  year,  1973?  In  other 
words,  that  the  corporate  Income  tax  has  de- 
clined in  Its  revenue  raising  proportion? 

Mr  CoHTN  Mr  Chairman,  may  I  make  two 
comments  In  relation  to  that 

One,  If  you  compare  one  year's  tax  with 
another  year's  tax.  there  is  a  great  dlfferenc« 
In  corporate  profits  In  one  year  as  com- 
pared to  corpxirate  profits  In  another  year. 
I  dont  at  the  moment  know  the  relationship 
of  corporate  profits  in  1969  to  corpwrate 
profits — did  you  say  in  1971? 

•  •  •  •  • 
Now,  the  second  point  that  I  would  make 

Is  that  Social  Security  taxes  are  constantly 
rising,  and  Social  Security  benefits  are  con- 
stantly rising  And  they  are  assuming  a 
larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
budget.  I  take  it  you  are  using  unified  budget 
figures.  And  therefore  as  Social  Security 
taxes  go  up  and  benefits  go  up,  they  force 
downward  the  percentage  of  all  the  other 
taxes  In  the  total  revenue. 

I  understand  from  a  brief  summary  that 
Mr  and  Mrs  Ott  referred  to  this  circum- 
stance In  their  testimony  yesterday. 

Representative  Rrrss.  What  you  have  said 
about  Social  Security  taxes,  which  are,  of 
course,  a  relatively  regressive  tax.  brings 
up  another  question  which  is  very  much  In 
the  area  of  public  discussion  today,  the 
question  of  Income  shares  in  which  taxa- 
tion Is  partially  but  by  no  means  wholly 
Involved.  StUl  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
about  It. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  comparison  of  the 
figures  from  the  Federal  Reserve — they  are 
the  best  figures  we  have — of  the  shares  In 
the  national  Income  In  1963  and  1970— that 
Is  the  most  recent  comparison  we  have. 
Whereas  for  a  generation  before  1968.  the  In- 
come shares  of  the  five-fifth  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  getting  more  egalitarian, 
the  discrepancy  between  rich  and  poor  was 
decreasing.  Something  happened  In  1968 
and  thereafter,  so  that  In  1970,  the  last  year 
for  which  we  have  figures,  according  to 
the  Federal  Reserve,  the  percentage  shares 
for  the  top  one-fifth  of  American  families 
went  up  a  whole  percentage  {XJlnt,  from  40.6 
percent  to  41.6  percent. 

The  next  to  the  top  went  down  from  23.7 
to  23.5  percent  The  middle  one-fifth  went 
down  from   177  percent   to   174   percent. 

The  next  to  the  bottom  one-fifth  went 
down  from  124  percent  to  13  percent.  And 
the  bottom  one-fifth  went  down  from  5.7  to 
5  5  percent 

In  other  words,  what  happened  was,  the 
top  fifth,  the  wealthiest  families,  went  up  a 
whole  percentage  point  In  their  shares,  and 
the  other  four-fifths  of  the  American  families 
went  down  in  their  shares,  with  the  man  In 
the  middle  hurt  the  worst. 

Until  somebody  demonstrates  to  the  con- 
trary, I  think  what  has  been  happening 
m  this  country — and  I  suspect  It  has  gotten 
worse  since  1970 — Is  that  between  1968  and 
1970  unemployment  almost  doubled.  Infla- 
tion greatly  increased  In  Its  rate,  and  the 
share  of  total  taxes  paid  by  the  progressive 
Federal  Income  tax  was  going  down,  while 
regressive  local  property  and  state  sales  and 
Social  Security  payroll  taxes  were  Increasing. 

You  put  all  of  those  together,  and  you  have 


what  to  me  is  something  very  aiannto. 
nMnely.  a  reverMii  of  the  beneflcenTSSS 
ti»»t  we  had  for  a  generation.  If  we  t^T. 
this  way  long  enough,  not  only  aiVtt^ 
going  to  be  some  of  the  taxpayer*  revrtu  uS 
we  are  talking  about,  but  could  JurtS  t^ 
we  are  going  to  run  out  of  purchaslnanoSZ 
in  the  economy  to  take  the  product  («^ 
market  in  a  given  period.  "-^^  w  th» 

And  that  to  no  way  to  run  a  free  enti- 
prise  economy.  «"iw. 

Now.  thto  goes  much  beyond  taxation  bnt 
fortunately,  you  and  your  concerns  do'  tor. 
So,  I  would  like  your  response  to  those '»m 
eral  Reserve  re'veUtlona.  ' 

Mr.  CoHwr.  I  am  not  familiar  with  th* 
precise  daU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  dont  loom 
exactly  how  that  data  to  calculated  i^Tr 
would  like  to  examine  It.  '  ^^ 

I  can  say  with  respect  to  the  tax  side  thai 
thU  to  one  of  the  matters  that  I  have  been 
very  anxious  to  proceed  to  examine.  And  our 
computer  modeto  of  the  1970  tax  returns  to 
relation  to  1969  and  1968.  the  prellmlnm 
Indications  are  that  the  1969  Act  did  tJ 
nlflcantly  increaae  the  effective  tax  rate  ui 
the  upper  brackets  in  relation  to  that  in  th* 
middle  and  low  Income  brackets. 

But  we  wUl  not  know  that  In  detaU  far 
:>ome  weeks  as  yet. 

But  I  agree  with  you  that  that  is  a  matter 
that  should  be  considered. 

•  •  •  •  , 

I  am  not  that  famUlar  with  the  PMenl 
Reserve  figures  to  be  able  to  comment  beyond 
It  But  I  don't  believe  that  the  tax  law 
changes  In  1969  contribute  to  that.  Indeed 
If  It  took  place  It  took  place  In  the  face  of 
the  changes  In  the  tax  law  in  1969. 

Representative  Rruss.  I  would  have  Just 
one  more  question,  Mr.  Under  Secretary 

Congressman  Vanlk  In  hte  testimony  be- 
fore thto  committee  earlier  thto  week  told 
us  that  a  number  of  very  large  corporations, 
among  them  Continental  Oil,  McDonnell- 
Douglas.  Gulf  and  Western  Industry,  Alum- 
inum Company  of  America,  Signal  Com- 
pany, had  large  amounts  of  income  In  1971. 
yet  paid  no  federal  Income  taxes. 

Is  that  true? 

Mr.  CoHTN.  Congressman,  as  I  am  sure  ywi 
will  recall.  I  am  forbidden  by  law  to  state 
what  any  Individual  taxpayer  or  corporate 
taxpayer  has  paid. 

•  *  •  •  • 
Now,  he    [Congressman   Vakik)   has  used 

In  thto  taxable  income  for  1971.  I  don't  see 
how  he  could  possibly  have  known  the  tax- 
able Income  for  1971  because  most  large 
corporations  don't  file  their  tax  returns  until 
September  15,  If  they  are  on  a  calendar  year 
basto.  they  generally  file  estimated  return* 
In  Marqh  and  get  six  months  extension.  So. 
we  wouldn't  know  their  taxable  Income, 
and  I  don't  understand  how  Congressman 
Vanlk  could  know  It.  He  may  have  guessed 
at  It  from  trying  to  use  financial  accounting 
statements.  But  financial  accounting  and  tax 
accounting  are  widely  different  concepts,  for 
a  variety  of  reasons  which  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with. 

But  the  biggest  problem  to  that  he  to  using 
the  UJS.  Income  tax  In  relation  to  world 
wide  income.  I  think  If  you  make  a  com- 
parison you  should  either  use  total  Income 
taxes  paid  world  wide  In  relation  to  worW 
wide  income,  or  you  should  use  the  VS. 
tax  in  relation  to  the  VS.  Income. 


COMPREHENSIVE  TEST  BAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  s 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abztjg)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1971.  I  introduced  a  resolution  for 
a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty.  In 
support  of  my  resolution,  I  noted  that  in 
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,i«jin«  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  in 
1868  the  United  States  pledged  to  work 
for  a  toUl  test  ban.  As  the  House  knows, 
«»ny  of  the  signers  of  the  NPT  agreed  to 
do  so  only  with  the  understanding  that 
the  nuclear  powers  would  make  serious 
progress  toward  disarmament  and  re- 
duction of  world  tensions  caused  by  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  ^  ^  .   . 

On  February  22,  1972,  I  mserted  into 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  bulletin 
of  the  Sierra  Club,  which  stated  that  the 
damage  done  to  the  environment  by  the 
5-megaton  underground  nuclear  test  at 
Amchitka,  known  as  Cannikin,  waa  far 
greater  than  originally  predicted  by  the 
AEC.  Recent  surveys  have  demonstrated 
that  as  many  as  1,000  sea  otters — four 
times  the  highest  number  predicted  by 
AEC— were  killed  as  a  result  of  this  blast. 
Other  long-term  environmental  damage 
niay  still  come  to  light. 

I  insert  two  articles  on  this  subject 
which  appeared  in  the  press  last  week- 
end: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  23, 1972 1 
Halting  Ntjclxak  Spread 

By  1976  about  one-fourth  of  the  countries 
In  the  world  will  have  large  nuclear  reactors 
In  operation  for  the  production  of  electric 
power  and  thus  a  significant  potential  for 
making  atomic  weapons.  Apart  from  today's 
five  nuclear  weapons  nations — the  United 
States.  Russia.  Britain.  France  and  China — 
some  27  other  countries  will  be  producing 
plutoulum  as  a  by-product  of  electric  power 
generation,  enough  of  It  to  nmke  at  least  900 
Hiroshima  bombs  a  year. 

The  growing  cost  and  mounting  shortage 
of  other  forms  of  energy — the  American  elec- 
tric power  Industry  alone  Is  planning  to  ex- 
pand from  26  to  300  power  reactors  by  1990 — 
has  brought  the  advent  of  the  long-delayed 
nuclear  power  era.  With  It  has  come  the  long- 
feared  danger  that  possession  of  nuclear 
weapons  wlU  spread  around  the  globe. 

It  was  thto  danger  that  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Britain  sought  to  bead 
off  in  the  1968  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty 
(NPT).  But  foxir  years  later,  although  102 
non-nuclear  weapons  countries  have  signed, 
only  71  have  ratified  the  treaty.  Only  two  of 
the  eight  so-called  "threshold"  or  ■near- 
nuclear"  countries  have  ratified  the  NPT. 
Canada  and  Sweden.  The  NPT  signatories 
that  have  not  yet  ratified  the  treaty  include 
four  threshold  countries — West  Germany. 
Japan.  Italy  and  Switzerland — and  such  oth- 
er Important  nations  as  Egypt.  Turkey  and 
Australia.  Nonslgnatorles  Include  two  near- 
nuclear  countries.  India  and  Israel,  as  well 
u  Paktotan.  Brazil.  Argentina.  South  Africa 
and  Spain. 

It  Is  becoming  clear  that  the  treaty  as  It 
now  stands  Is  unlikely  to  gain  the  adherence 
of  many  of  these  countries  unless  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  agree  on  a 
number  of  collateral  measures  designed  to 
attract  them.  Thto  to  the  conclusion  that 
has  emerged  from  an  unusual  project  of 
parallel  studies  by  the  United  Nations  Asso- 
ciations of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  reports  of  the  two  UJJ.A.  policy 
paneU.  just  published  In  both  countries, 
point  the  way  to  the  measures  most  needed. 

Action  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  make  more  credible  their  security 
assurances  to  nations  that  take  the  pledge 
against  becoming  nuclear  powers  are  at  the 
top  of  the  Itot  of  such  collateral  measures. 
For  Japan.  India,  Pakistan.  Israel  and  Egypt, 
security  is  the  central  concern. 

But  most  Important,  perhaps,  to  the  tone  in 
world  relationships  and  arms  control  set  by 
the  superpowers.  On  the  heeto  of  the  htotoric 
SALT  I  agreements,  a  move  to  extend  the 
1963  nuclear  test-ban  treaty  to  underground 


tests  could  make  a  major  contribution  to 
nonproliferation.  The  U,N.A.-UJ3_A.  report 
points  out  that  virtually  all  the  countries 
now  hesitant  about  adhering  to  the  NPT 
signed  and  ratified  the  limited  test-ban  treaty 
and  are  on  record  u  favoring  an  underground 
test  ban. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
spent  more  than  four  years  negotiating  the 
Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty.  They  will  have  to 
move  vigorously  over  the  next  few  years  If  the 
dangers  they  foresaw,  which  now  are  becom- 
ing a  reality,  are  to  be  contained. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  23.  1972] 

Amchttxa  OrrzB  Knx  Hku>  1,000 

(By  Dennto  Cowato) 

AMCHrTKA  IsLAKD.  AxASKA. — A  month-long 
survey  on  thto  remote  Aleutian  teland  has 
convinced  biologists  that  shock  waves  from 
last  November's  underground  test  of  a  pro- 
totype anti-missile  nuclear  warhead  killed  as 
many  as  1,000  sea  otters. 

But  Alaska  State  game  Biologist  Karl 
Schneider,  a  sea  otter  sjjeclaltot,  who  had 
claimed  earlier  that  the  five  megatlon  hydro- 
gen bomb  killed  more  otters  than  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  admitted  or  bad  pre- 
dicted before  the  Nov.  6  blast,  says  there  to 
"no  significant  long-term  damage"  to  the 
toland'B  otter  population. 

Sclenttots  believe  6,000  to  8.000  sea  otters 
Inhabit  thto  rocky,  treeless  toland,  14J00  miles 
southwest  of  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Schneider  said  recenUy  completed  pecula- 
tion surveys  "didn't  change  our  opinions  of 
what  happened  a  great  deal. " 

ABC    CLAIK    CHAIXXKGXD 

A  week  after  the  detonation  of  project 
Cannikin  more  than  a  mile  underground, 
Schneider  and  other  state  biologists  ■  chal- 
lenged the  AEC's  claim  that  only  18  otters 
died,  suggesting  Instead  that  800  to  1,000  had 
been  killed  along  a  seven-mile  stretch  of 
Bering  Sea  beach. 

Dr.  Melvln  R.  Merltt.  the  ABC's  top  en- 
vironmental effects  scientist  for  Cannikin 
and  the  Island's  1969  Mllrow  test,  doubted 
the  charge,  saying  he  'couldn't  believe  800 
otter  were  killed."  A  month  before  the  blast. 
AEC  scientists  had  predicted  that  perhaps 
240  otters  would  die  as  a  result  of  the  test. 

But  a  savage.  100-mlle-an-hour  Aleutian 
storm  swept  the  island  the  night  before  the 
test.  Its  dying  gusts  would  have  removed  the 
evidence,  carrying  away  nearly  all  of  the 
otters  that  were  killed  by  the  blast.  Schneider 
and  others  countered. 

Only  oomp>arlson  studies  requiring  a  new 
otter  census  thto  year  would  settle  the  mat- 
ter, sclenttots  agreed. 

From  the  Las  Vegas  test  headquarters  of 
the  AEC.  an  agency,  spokesman  admitted  :h'' 
discrepancy  between  otter  counts  made  thto 
summer  and  last. 

The  highest  otter  tally  along  the  area  "this 
year  the  highest  area  showed  1.215  animals 
m  the  area,  "thto  year  the  highest  count  was 
452,"  the  spokesman  said.  "It  to  assumed 
there  are  fewer  sea  otters  there  because  cf 
Cannikin,"  he  allowed. 

An  official  report  is  expected  thto  fall,  he 
said,  following  yet  another  autumn  otter 
census  which  will  be  compared  with  a  similar 
study  made  a  month  before  the  test. 

Thto  sununer's  work,  involving  researchers 
from  federal,  state  and  university  labora- 
tories vinder  contract  to  the  AEC,  revealed 
"a  clear  pattern  of  otters  coming  Into  the 
area  from  both  sides."  said  biologist  Schnei- 
der. 

IVEPAKINO    TO    LKAVB 

While  the  otters  are  moving  into  reclaim 
their  feeding  and  rearing  grounds,  the  AKC's 
300-tnan  work  i(xc»  to  packing  up  and  pre- 
paring to  move  off  the  toland  the  agency  has 
occupied  for  more  than  five  years  and  In 
which  it  has  Invested  more  than  (200  mil- 
lion leading  up  to  the  Caimlkln  test. 


Thto  month,  workman  had  begun  disman- 
tling the  trailer  camps  which  once  housed 
700  men.  reeling  in  more  than  1,000  miles 
of  cable  stretched  across  the  tundra,  and 
generally  trying  to  clean  up  the  debrto  left 
from  AXC's  tenancy. 

THe  aoo-man  camp  from  which  sclenttots 
triggered  the  controversial  blast  has  already 
been  dismantled  and  trucked  42  miles  along 
the  spine  of  the  barren  Island  to  Constantlne 
Harbor,  where  It  now  awaits  shipment  to  an 
Air  Force  radar  station  at  Shemya,  226  miles 
farther  down  the  Aleutian  chain. 

But  team  of  biologists  and  other  scien- 
tists win  keep  coming  back  to  Amchitka 
over  the  years  to  check  for  leaking  radio- 
activity at  the  AEC's  two  test  sites  and  an- 
other used  by  the  Defense  Department  In 
1965. 


MRS.  "BUNNY"  SEXTON:   GREAT 
FRIEND  OP  PARALYZED  VETERANS 

The  SPEAKER  pre  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  ^Mr.  Daniei.sow>  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  spinal 
cord  injury  patients  at  the  Long  Beach 
Veteraiis'  Administration  Hospital  now 
will  have  access  to  hemodialysis  units, 
thanks  to  the  nearly  single-handed  ef- 
forts of  Mrs.  Owendol3m  "Bunny"  iMrs. 
Charles)  Sexton.  This  pioneering  effort 
In  hemodialysis  treatment  at  the  VA  hos- 
pital In  Long  Beach,  Calif,,  is  a  5-year 
research  effort  to  investigate  the  benefits 
of  hemodialysis  for  the  spln&l  cord  in- 
jured. 

One  patient  has  already  started  in  this 
new  program,  and  another  will  be  going 
on  it  soon.  The  5-year  protocol  calls  for 
a  capacity  of  40  patients  over  the  5- 
year  period,  or  eight  patients  a  year.  Four 
beds  are  called  for,  and  four  or  five  ma- 
chines. The  5-year  costs  projected  In  pro- 
tocol are  around  $900,000.  nearly  half  of 
which  is  to  be  raised  through  the  efforts 
of  Mrs.  Sexton.  She  is  responsible  for 
certain  costs  for  remodeling  the  rooms, 
et  cetera,  and  for  assuring  $406,040  over 
the  5-year  period.  This  money  will  go 
primarily  for  wages  of  doctors,  techni- 
cians, and  nurses,  and  other  costs  of  the 
hospital's  operation  of  the  hemodialysis 
units.  The  Veterans'  Adminlstratl(ui  is 
responsible  for  contributing  ai^roxi- 
mately  $48«.79«  over  the  5  years  to  pick 
up  the  tab  on  the  home-care  sispects  of 
the  prosrwn. 

Planning  for  this  hemodialysis  pro- 
gram began  2  years  ago.  and  the  5 -year 
research  protocol  was  started  soon  after- 
ward. First-year  funding  calls  for  the 
doior,  Mrs.  Sextcai.  to  raise  around  $65.- 
000.  Of  this  amount,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sex- 
ton have  already  contributed  around 
$50,000  toward  this  goal.  Mrs.  Sexton  has 
been  working  diligently  to  raise  the  addi- 
tional $15,000  to  assiu-e  the  full  funding 
of  this  program  in  its  first  year.  The 
remodeling  has  been  essentially  done, 
and  it  is  the  costs  of  personnel  and  equip- 
ment that  must  be  met  to  assure  the 
successful  operation  of  this  first  year  of 
the  program. 

Dr.  A.  Estin  Comarr.  chief  of  the  spinal 
cord  injury  service,  has  said  of  Mrs.  Sex- 
ton's contribution : 

A  goodly  portion  of  our  spinal  cord  in- 
Jury  patients  over  the  years  have  succumbed 
to  uremia,  secondary  to  kidney  Infection.  Be- 
caiise  of  the  Umlted  number  of  hemodialysis 
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unite  over  the  country,  both  In  federal  and 
civilian  ho«plt*l8,  our  spinal  cord  injury  pa- 
tient* never  had  priority  Xor  the  uae  at  these 
machine*.  Urs  Sexton  has  seen  our  patients 
succumb  who  perhaps  could  have  had  their 
Uvea  perpetuated  at  least  for  some  time  had 
these  hemodialysis  machines  been  available. 
ElBsentlally  she  as  a  "one  man  team"  set  out 
to  see  what  she  could  do  about  having  hemo- 
dialysis for  spinal  cord  Injury  patlente. 
Through  her  etiorts.  the  national  consultants 
group  for  spinal  cord  Injury  to  the  Veterans 
AdmlnlstratloQ  assigned  me  the  duty  to  set 
up  a  protocol  for  a  flve-year  research  effort 
to  investigate  whether  hemodialysis  would 
or  would  not  be  beneficial  for  these  pa- 
tients .  Mrs.  Sexton  and  her  husband 
have  been  the  greatest  financial  supporters 
but  Mrs  Sexton  has  worked  enthusiastically 
to  have  other  people  anc  organizations  to 
donate  such  as  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  ol 
America  and  the  California  Paralyzed  Veter- 
ans Association,  the  Veterans  Assistance 
League  locally  and  others. 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  this  unit,  Mrs. 
Sexton  visited  many  hemodialysis  units  both 
Veterans  Administration  and  private  In 
order  'o  become  very  Itnowledgeable.  This 
knowledge  helped  tremendously  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  present  unit  She  spent 
countless  hours  during  the  period  of  Its  con- 
struction with  her  "know-how".  In  fact,  one 
would  have  thought  that  she  was  a  paid 
employee.  As  Chief  of  the  Spinal  Cord  In- 
Jury  Service.  I  do  not  feel  that  she  can  be 
thanked  enough.  Moat  of  us  feel  that  at  the 
end  of  the  five  years  it  will  have  been  shown 
that  this  undertaking  was  well  worthwhile 
for  our  patients  but  above  all  the  morale 
among  our  patients  which  has  been  so  up- 
lifted, in  Itself  has  proven  the  worthwhUe- 
ness  of  this  tremendous  project  which  I  re- 
iterate was  undertaken  by  a  "one  man 
team". 

The  hemodialysis  unit  was  dedicated 
on  Monday,  February  7,  1972.  with  ap- 
proximately 300  persons  In  attendance. 
After  Mrs.  Sexton  cut  the  ribbon,  the 
unit  was  open  for  investigation  by  those 
attending. 

The  development  of  this  pioneering 
service  for  the  spinal  cord  injured  Is  only 
the  most  recent  contribution  by  Mrs. 
Sexton  to  the  veterans  in  the  Los  An- 
geles area.  She  has  been  working  with 
spinal  cord  Injury  patients  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century — first  in  the 
Birmingham  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital  in  Van  Nuys.  Calif.,  since  1946, 
and  later  at  Long  Beach  when  that  VA 
hospital  was  established  in  1950.  Much 
of  her  service  has  been  through  the  Vet- 
erans Assistance  League — VALS — an  or- 
ganization of  volunteers  that  has  assisted 
In  providing  programs  and  parties 
for  the  spinal  cord  injured  as  well  as 
gathering  monev  to  obtain  scientific 
apparatus  for  the  spinal  cord  Injury 
service  and  for  related  research  efforts 
within  the  hospital. 

The  hemodialysis  program  protocol 
calls  for  up  to  eight  patients  a  year  to  be 
trained  In  the  Long  Beach  VA  hospital 
and  to  then  go  home  and  be  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  The  training  process 
involves  watching  others,  observing  the 
hemodialysis  treatment  for  perhaps  a 
period  of  several  months,  before  a  pa- 
tient is  himself  put  on  a  machine.  Once 
the  process  is  begun,  it  must  be  main- 
tained. Once  the  decision  is  made  to  go 
on  a  machine,  there  Is  no  turning  back 
If  any  problems  should  develop  after  a 
patient  has  gone  home  that  would  neces- 
sitate his  return  to  the  hospital,  there 


would  be  an  extra  hemodialysis  machine 
at  the  hospital  and  provisions  made  lor 
his  return.  These  facts  point  up  the 
essential  nature  of  realizing  the  funding 
goals  for  tills  program  year  by  year. 
Donations  are  still  being  acce.oted.  pay- 
able to  the  California  Paralyzed  Veter- 
ans Association  Hemodialysis  Fimd.  Box 
15327.  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90815 

The  people  of  this  country  and  every- 
one specifically  concerned  about  veter- 
ans affairs  are  greatly  indebted  to  the 
vision  and  dedication  of  Mrs.  "Bunny" 
Sexton,  to  her  husband,  and  to  the  faith- 
ful service  of  Dr.  A  Estin  Comarr  with 
the  spinal  cord  injury  service,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  them  for  aU  of  us. 


THE   DISTINGUISHED   CAREER  OP 
RUSS   BLANDFORD 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  > 

Mr.  SIKES  Mr  Speaker,  for  many 
years  John  R.  Blanford  has  been  a  well- 
known  and  highly  respected  figure  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  As  a  result  of  very  ca- 
pable service  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  he  became  its  chief  counsel. 
Now  he  has  retired.  We  wish  him  well  in 
retirement  but  we  shall  greatly  miss  his 
valuable  counsel  and  services. 

Russ  has  been  one  of  the  guiding  hands 
in  shaping  America's  military  defense 
posture  since  he  first  joined  the  Armed 
Services  as  counsel  in  1947.  Earlier,  he 
had  distinguLshed  himself  as  an  ofQcer 
in  the  Marine  Corps  during  World  War  n 
and  he  has  continued  his  active  interest 
in  the  corps,  presently  holding  the  rank 
of  major  general,  U,S.  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve. 

In  his  role  as  chief  counsel  to  armed 
services,  a  position  he  has  held  since 
1963.  Russ  Blandford.  like  so  many  other 
dedicated  Americans,  has  consistently 
sought  to  make  America  the  strongest 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and  to 
uphold  America's  ideals  despite  the  ef- 
forts of  those  working  from  within  who 
would  destroy  America's  traditions  as 
well  as  take  away  its  military  strength. 

Russ  Blandford  has  given  diligent,  un- 
selfish, and  patriotic  assistance  to  the 
committee  and  Congress  throughout  his 
service, 

Russ  would  have  been  an  outstanding 
lender  no  m-itter  what  creer  he  might 
have  pursued  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Yale  Law  School  and  is  admitted  to  prac- 
tice before  the  New  York  State  Bar,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Bar,  and  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  Had  he  elected  to  stay  in 
the  private  practice  of  law  he  no  doubt 
would  have  enjoyed  the  material  gains 
attendant  to  a  lucrative  law  practice. 

But  Russ  chose  instead  to  enlist  in  the 
service  of  our  Nation.  He  Is  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  make  decisions  and  stand 
on  them,  and  by  dedicated  service  he 
emerged  as  one  of  Capitol  Hill's  strong 
and  respected  figures. 

The  value  of  his  service  is.  of  course, 
measured  by  the  high  esteem  in  which 
his  colleagues  held  him.  However,  it  Is 
notable  that  he  was  awarded  the  Air 
Force    Distinguished     Civilian     Service 


Award  In  1972,  the  Army  Legion  of  Merit, 
and  the  Navy  Distinguished  Public  Serv- 
ice Award,  also  In  1972.  He  also  was  pre- 
sented the  Rockefeller  Public  Service 
Award  in  1966. 

Those  of  us  who  have  enjoyed  the 
honor  of  working  with  him  have  long 
been  aware  of  the  merits  possessed  by 
Russ  Blandford.  We  know  also  of  the 
wonderful  help  given  him  through  the 
years  by  his  lovely  and  talented  wife 
Barbara.  For  both  of  them  we  wish  the 
very  best  for  ail  that  they  undertake  In 
the  years  ahead. 

The  magazine,  Naval  Affairs,  which  is 
published  by  the  Fleet  Reserve  Associa- 
tion, carried  in  its  July  issue  an  excellent 
tribute  to  Russ  Blandford.  I  submit  it  for 
publication  in  the  Record  : 

A  TRiBTm  TO  A  Shipmate 

To  paraphrase  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  our 
present  era  is  the  best  of  times  and  the  worst 
of  times  for  mUltary  personnel.  But  presently, 
mUltary  personnel  and  their  families  are  re- 
ceiving more  earned  entitlements  than  evw 
before.  It  Is  because  of  this  that  all  military 
personnel  sincerely  regret  the  retirement  of 
John  Russell  Blandford,  Chief  Counsel  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  on  1 
July  1972. 

"Russ,"  as  he  is  known  by  his  associates. 
Joined  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
staff  in  January  1947.  One  need  only  to  look 
at  the  Increase  In  military  pay  and  benefits 
since  then  to  measure  his  contributions  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Armed  Forces.  No  one  per- 
son can  take  full  credit  for  all  of  these  per- 
sonnel compensation  Improvements.  But  u 
knowledgeable  people  know.  Congressional 
Committee  staff  personnel  research,  analyse, 
document  and  recommend  Improvements  to 
the  Administration's  proposals  thus,  develop- 
ing the  final  legislation  the  Congress  enacts. 
In  fulfilling  this  role,  "Russ"  usually  im- 
proved and  increased  the  benefits  of  person- 
nel legislation  proposed  by  the  Executive 
branch  and  then  shepherded  the  amended 
proposal  through  House  passage. 

Shipmate  "Russ"  (he  is  an  Honorary  Mem- 
ber of  Annapolis  Branch  24 )  went  far  beyond 
the  requisites  of  his  Job.  As  a  Reserve  officer 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  with  more  than  his 
share  of  active  duty,  he  knew  firsthand  the 
needs  of  the  military  man  and  his  family.  He 
labored  constantly  to  assure  the  needs  wen 
more  than  adequately  filled.  "Russ"  has  the 
rare  attributes  of  being  able  to  plant  the  seed 
of  an  idea,  nurtiure  It  and  ultimately  bring 
the  idea  to  fruition.  With  the  patience  of 
Job  he  would  pvirsue  an  Idea's  growth  Into 
a  reality  and  America's  servicemen  would 
gain  another  new  benefit. 

If  we  were  to  list  every  detail  and  accom- 
plishment of  his  ceaseless  and  beneficial  en- 
deavors In  our  behalf  over  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  this  magazine  would  have  to  be 
double  In  size.  It  Is  not  mere  coincidence  that 
vinder  his  leadership  and  direct  respcnslbtUty 
active  duty  basic  pay  and  allowances  have 
Increased  dramatically  since  he  became  the 
Committee's  Chief  Counsel  in  1963 

Many  career  government  officials  are  recog- 
nized for  their  dedicated  contributions  to 
America.  Shipmate  "Russ"  was  so  honored 
m  1966  when  he  received  the  coveted  Rocke- 
feller Pu'Jllc  Service  Award  fc^r  Law  and 
Legislation  To  that  signal  honor  Shipmate 
Blandford  can  add  the  sincere  appreciation 
and  grateful  thanks  of  millions  of  military 
personnel  for  originating  the  philosophy  "the 
American  Sei-vlceman  should  en'oy  a  stand- 
ard of  living  equal  to  that  which  he  defends 
for  others." 

This  philosophy  was  the  cornerstone  of  the 
late  Chairman  L.  Mendel  Rivers'  personnel 
policy.  Shipmate  "Russ"  played  a  key  Toit 
In  assuring  the  philosophy's  transition  into 
"take  home  "  reality. 
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.  „,,«  man  once  said,  "You  have  not  money  from  commercial  lending  com-  tary  services.  As  Members  of  this  body 

,..ii  a  perfect  day.  even  though  you  have  panies  were  forced  to  pay  interest  rates  know,  there  is  a  push  to  e^blish  an  all- 

!^  four  money,  unless  you  have  done  ^^^  ranged  as  high  as  70  percent.  The  Volunteer  Army.  But  a  serviceman  who  Is 

J^^iig  for  someone  who  wiu  never  be  most  common  Interest  charge  was  36  per-  deep  in  debt  is  not  a  good  prospect  for  re- 

I^to  repay  you."  ^ent  a  year,  even  if  the  loan  was  fully  enlistment.  The  overseas  credit  unions 

By  that  standard,  the  vast  majority  of  ;^"  *  fw^'n  have  helped  a  great  many  servicemen  to 

SMpmate  Russ'  ^^^^^^^.^^^''^J,'  p?,!  '°¥?Se^re  some  of  the  shocking  facte  get  out  of  debt  and  increase  theij  likeU- 

,^  services  Committee  s  staff           per  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  investigation  by  the  hood  of  reenllstment.  While  we  have  no 

JKt  days      _^^^^^^  ^^^^  Banking  and  Currency  Commit-  figures  to  show  exactly  how  effecUve  the 

^r.  o^o.rTr^TT  «v  TWF  tee  of  the  financing  problems  faced  by  credit  unions  have  been  to  the  reenUst- 

nFTY  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  BY  THE  ^              ^s  soon  as  the  committee  ment  program,  we  can  only  surmise  that 

ORDER  OF  AHEPA  completed  its  findings  it  began  a  cam-  because  of  the  lack  of  complalnte  from 

(Mr  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per-  paign  to  correct  the  abuses  and  the  first  servicemen    about    financing    PJ^^^- 

mt^on  tolxtend  his  remarks  at  this  step  was  to  provide  servicemen  stationed  that  the  cmUt  unions  have  been  e^ 

SlS the RBcoRD  and  to  include  extra-  overseas   with   a   low-cost,   on-the-spot  tremely    effective    in    controUirig    debt 

^1  matter  )  source  of  credit.  The  committee,  through  problems  and  thus  increa^g  the  Ukeli- 

°T  Sk^  Mr.  speaker,  50  years  ago.  JJe  help  of  the  Department  of  Defense  hood  of  reenUstment.  Mr.  Speaker^every 

the  OrdlTof   ihepVwas   founded   in  and  the  then  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  "^o^^h  Gen.  Evert  Thomas.  «ec^^^^ 

AMante  Ga    on  July  26.  1922.  Unions,  was  successful  in  getting  a  num-  retary    of    the    Defense    Cr«m    Umon 

3of^i^f'^°o''^si:sri  ^i^s'SL-Sor^u^.v^!  =£F-~£Tsi 
Ehr^^iri^e's^sss  .SL't,^:i^T^'s:^.zr  w-£'HrEHE 

SS  SphaS?.  w^rellef .  and  health  pro-  But,  I  thtok  the  greatest  measure  of  their  month.  I  •^^^^^"'^^iP  ^^^^'^^^f  Je 

SLi  iTthat   beauUful   country,   the  success  can  be  determined  in  the  amount  lat^t  report  '^"'=^,^^^1^  "^e^^^"}* 

SSers  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa  have  of  money  that  servicemen  have  saved  by  credit  unions  are  Provldtog  «rjl?«  ^ 

Se^t^Sl  on  programs  of  direct  help  dealing  with  the  credit  unions  instead  of  everyone  and  that  this  service  Is  being 

to  Americans  of   all   national    origins,  the  high-rate  finance  companies.  At  the     used^ .,„„„„. 

mood  reUef  in  Florida,   Missouri,   and  end  of   October    1971    the    10   overseas  The  report  foUovre. 

SSsippi.    theological    seminaries    in  credit  unions  had  lent  nearly  $182  mil-  '^!f,Sr^c''"er''em^'T'i97f 

STunit^  States,  a  school  for  boys  m  uon.  By  law,  these  credit  unions  can  SZ^%'^^''   ""'""    "^     ' 

New  York,  and  the  Truman  Library  are  charge  no  more  thaii  1  Percent  a  month  ^°^.,Xan   Jommittee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 

Just  a  few  of  the  magnificent  programs  on  the  declining  balance,  which  is  equal  ^^^^   ^^^^  ^^  Representativea.  Wa*h- 

undertaken  by  the  Order  of  Ahepa.  to  an  annual  percentage  rate  of  12  per-  tngton.  DC. 

The  aims  of  the  order  are  simple:  To  cent.  However,  many  of  the  credit  unions  D,;j^g  1^4,   Chadiman    The  following  prog- 

oromote  lovaltv  to  the  United  States,  to  charge   less   than   the    12 -percent   rate,  ress   report    concerning    the    operations   of 

oDDOse  corruption  and  tyranny,  to  pro-  particularly  on  new  car  financing.  If  we  credit  union  sub-offices  in  Or^nj.  Eng- 

Z^dSandlng.  and  to  support  edu-  consider   that  all   of   these  lo^  were  J-J  J^^.^S^f^   ^ri^,^,^''^'^ 

cation.  These  are  goals  worthy  of  us  all.  made  at  the  12-percent  mterest  rate.  It  ^^^^J^^'^/^^  ^^l  y„«,„  ^^  ^r^. 

I  am  especially  proud  that  in  my  own  ^ould  mean  that  the  servicemen  paid  ^^^^  ^^  wieabsden  on  11  March  i»fl8.  As  of 

congressional  district  in  Florida  there  $21.8  millicMi  in  interest.  But,  if  they  had  ^^  November  thi«  sub-office  had   acquUwi 

are  active  chapters  of  AHEPA.  In  Pen-  borrowed   the  same  amount  of  money  ^u^gs  members,  made  loans  in  the  amount 

sacola    John  A    Liolllo  is   president  of  from     the     finance     companies     which  of  •4l.40l.29S.36,  and  received  share  depoeHa 

the  chapter  and  Petros  G.  Petrelis  is  vice  charge  an  average  of  36  percent,  they  m  the  total  amount  of  »3i  ,300.128  16  During 

Dresident    Demetrious   N.    Magoulas   is  would  have  paid  $65.5  milUon  in  interest,  the  month  of  November    1;?!L\°^  ^Z 

^Sao .'  aS  Michael  Gauallas  is  treas-  m  simple  arithmeUc.  the  credit  unions  "-J*  ^^^^^^r^^'^^^o't^JT' 

urer.  Jtunes  Petrandis  of  Panama  City  have  saved  servicemen  $43.7  million  m  distributed  by  pay  grade  as  fouows. 

is  also  a  local  chapter  officer.  Patric  J.  interest  charges.  It  should  also  be  re-    e-2  ' 

Blanos  of  Pensacola  is  secretary  of  the  membered  that  that  sa\ings  is  an  annual    e-3  - » 

district  lodge.  savings  and  must  be  multiplied  by  the    e-4 - ^^ 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  always  Is  due  4-year  period  that  the  credit  unions  have    |^  -- r""I^IIll  16I 

recognition  not  only  for  its  service  to  been  in  operation.                                          ^^                         ""IIIIIlllI -    ao 

America  but  because  of  the  close  ties  it  And,  of  even  more  significance,  is  the    j_g            i« 

provides  between  our  own  country  and  fact  that  these  credit  unions  are  lendtog    g_B  7 

that  stalwart  friend.  Greece,  a  nation  to  servicemen  from  the  highest  ranking    w-i    .-- j^ 

which  has   been   so   loyal   to   America  officer  to  the  lowest  ranking  enlisted  man.    w-2   ■ 

through  all  its  trials.  It  is  particularly  Overall,  the  loss  experience  of  the  credit    W-3 ^ 

fitting  now  that  the  Order  of  Ahepa  be  unions  has  been  good,  although,  because    0-1 - --    ^ 

recognized  during  this  golden  anniver-  of  some  technical  problems  in  military    ^ IIIIIIIIIII—    53 

sary  year.  I  am  happy  to  congratulate  payroll  offices,  there  have  been  a  number    ^^^_^             I'.'.V.'.'.. 16 

the  leadership  and  members  of  AHEPA  of  delays  to  starting  repaymente.                 (^_^  ""IIIII" 8 

for  their  contributions  and  in  particular  Mr.  Speaker,  while  there  still  are  some    Q_g 1 

the  fine  people  of  Florida's  first  district  high-rate  finance  companies   operattog  ^^^  selvoir  Federal  Credit  Vnion  began 

for  their  own  participation  in  the  work  overseas,   most   of   them   have   stopped  op^^tjon,  ^t  wur»burg  on  1  February  i»«8. 

of  AHEPA.  operation  or,  because  of  the  competition  ^  ^j  ^q  November  this  »ub-offlce  had  ac- 

^__^^^^^__  from   the   credit   imions.    have   lowered  qujxwi  4.867  members.  mAde  loans  in  the 

their   rates  drastically.   It  is   rare   now  amount  of  $6.61 4.783 il,  and  received  share 

OVERSEAS  MILITARY  CREDIT  UN-  ^^^^  ^^  Banktog  and  Currency  Commit-  depoelts  to  the  total  amount  of  »471.900  J7. 

IONS    SA^VE    SERVICEMEN    MORE  ^^  which  at  one  time  received  hundreds  During  the  month  of  November.  208  loans 

THAN  $43  MILLION  IN  INTEREST  j  {^^^^  ^  month  from  servicemen  com-  were  m^e  to  ^^'^  P«"«^'   « "^n^ 

CHARGES  piaintog  about  flnanctog  problems,  re-  ^«  di«tribut«l  by  pay  grade  as  foUows 

'Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given  ceives  a  letter  from  a  serviceman  over-     B-3  .- — - ^ 

permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  seas  with  such  a  problem.  This  can  be    »-*  - "    ,^ 

P<tot  in  the  Record  and  to  toclude  ex-  laid  directly  to  the  job  betog  done  by  the    ^_^  ■HIHIIIIIIIIIIII"!! --    <• 

tnmeous  matter.)  overseas  credit  unions.                                  ^7  1"". --    11 

Mr.  PATMAN   Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  While  these  credit  unions  have  directly    ^-8  " 

the  latter  part  of  1967.  U.S.  servicemen  helped  the  servicemen,  they  have  also  to-     0-1 - - » 

statiooed  abroad   who  had   to  borrow  directly  been  of  great  benefit  to  our  mill-     0-2 - -- 
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Peaae  AFB  Federal  Credit  Union  began 
operatlODB  At  R«mat«ln  on  15  January  1068. 
It  ha«  since  opened  sub-ofDces  at  Baum- 
holder.  Bltburg,  and  PlrmaMna.  Aa  of  30 
November  these  sub-offlcea  bad  acquired 
38.533  members,  made  loan*  In  the  amount 
of  $34,397,484.00.  and  received  ahare  deposits 
In  the  amount  of  $13,875,406.00.  During  the 
month  of  November  these  sub -offices  made 
1,010  loans  to  military  personnel.  These  loans 
were  distributed  by  pay  grade  as  follows: 


E-2 
E-3 
E-4 
B-6 

B-6 
E-7 
O-l 


11 

105 

261 

353 

187 

48 

41 

15 


LacklarUL  AFB  Federal  Credit  Union  began 
operations  In  Berlin  on  26  December  1067.  Aa 
of  30  November  this  sub-office  bad  acquired 
a. 461  members,  made  loans  In  the  total 
amount  of  $887,748.22.  and  received  share 
deposits  In  the  amount  of  $3,432,847.82.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  November  this  sub-office 
made  200  loans  to  military  personnel  and 
these  loans  were  distributed  by  pay  grade 
as  follows: 
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Redstone  Federal  Credit  Union  began  oper- 
ations In  the  Mannheim-Stuttgart  area  on 
IS  February  1068.  It  has  since  opened  a 
sub-office  at  Heidelberg.  As  of  30  November 
these  sub-offices  had  acquired  34.578  mem- 
bers, made  loans  In  the  amount  of  $38,310.- 
516.00.  and  received  share  deposits  In  the 
amount  of  $6,013,006.00.  During  the  month 
of  November  these  sub-offices  made  350  loans 
to  military  personnel  and  these  loans  were 
distributed  by  pay  grade  as  follows: 

E-3  - 11 

E-4  67 

E-«  - 130 

E-6  67 

E-7  -- 28 

E-8  4 

W-a  -. 0 

W-3  2 

W-4  1 

O-l  6 

0-2  - 0 

0-3  — 17 

0-4  - - 8 

0-6  —  a 

Finance  Center  Federal  Credit  Union  began 
operations  at  Purth  on  15  February  1068.  It 
has  since  opened  sub-offices  at  Bamberg  and 
Ansbach.  As  of  30  November  these  sub-of- 
fices had  acquired  14.500  members,  made 
loans  In  the  amoxint  of  $0,067,683.65,  and 
received  share  deposits  In  the  amount  of 
$3371,471.64.  During  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber these  aub-aflloM  made  313  loana  to  mili- 
tary peraonnal  and  these  loans  were  dis- 
tributed by  pay  grade  as  follows: 
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Keesler  AFB  Federal  Credit  Union  began 
operations  at  Lakenheatb.  England  on  15 
November  1068.  It  has  since  opened  sub-of- 
fices at  South  Rulallp.  Bentwaier.  RAP  Alcon- 
bury,  and  Upper  Heyford.  As  of  30  Novem- 
ber these  sub-oAces  had  acquired  12,471 
members,  made  loans  In  the  amount  of  $17,- 
403.306.04.  and  received  share  deposits  In  the 
amount  of  $2,221,167.57  D\u-lng  the  month 
of  November  these  sub-offices  made  096  loeuis 
to  military  personnel  and  these  loans  were 
distributed  by  pay  grade  as  follows: 

■, 27 
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203 
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Barksdale  AFB  Federal  Credit  Union  began 
operations  at  Clark  Air  Base  In  the  Philippine 
Islands  on  20  December  1068  As  of  30  No- 
vember this  sub-office  had  acquired  23.007 
members,  made  loans  In  the  amount  of  $10,- 
076.826.87,  and  received  share  deposits  In  the 
amount  of  $13,682,158.77.  During  the  month 
of  November  this  sub-office  made  1 .000  loans 
to  military  p>er8onnel  and  these  loans  were 
distributed  by  pay  grade  as  follows: 
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San  Diego  Navy  Federal  Crmiit  Union  be- 
gan operations  at  Seoul.  Korea  on  April  1. 
1069.  It  has  since  opened  sub -offices  at  Tae- 
gu.  Camp  Casey.  Osan  AFB,  2d  Division,  and 
Kunsan.  As  of  30  November  these  sub-offices 
had  acquired  34.782  members,  made  loans  In 
the  amount  of  $15,710,607  90,  and  received 
share  deposits  In  the  amount  of  $6,396.74336. 
During  the  month  of  November  these  sub- 
offices  made  984  loans  to  military  personnel 
and  these  loans  were  distributed  by  pay  grsule 
SLS  follows: 
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Fairchild   AFB    Federal   Credit    Union  be- 
gan   operations    at   Avlano    Air    Force    Base, 


Italy  on  May  10,  1969.  It  has  alnce  opened 
sub-offices  at  Vlcenza  and  Camp  Darby.  As 
of  30  November  these  sub-offlcea  had  acquired 
5.563  members,  nude  loans  m  the  amount 
of  $8,077,840.66,  and  received  share  deposits  la 
the  amount  of  $3,137,882.06.  During  the 
month  of  November  these  sub-offices  made 
371  loans  to  mUltary  personnel  and  these 
loans  were  distributed  by  pay  grade  as  fol- 
lows: 
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As  of  30  November  1071  the  sub-offices  had 

signed   up   103,138  members,   received  share 

deposits  in  the  amount  of  $72,611,600.68,  and 

made  loans  In  the  amount  of  $181,036,990.06. 

Respectfully, 

EviaiT  S.  Thomas.  Jr.. 
Brigadier  General  US.  Army  (retired). 

Executive  Secretary. 


IMPORTANT  EFFORT  TO  CURB 
BANKS'  COLLECTION  OP  UNFAIR 
INTEREST 

I  Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
most  recent  issue  of  the  new  magazine 
World  is  a  very  interesting  article  dra- 
matically illustrating  what  one  highly 
principled,  courageous  and  concerned 
person  can  do  to  stop  an  outrageous  busi- 
ness practice  which  costs  the  American 
people  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in 
overcharge. 

This  particular  case  Involves  the  use 
of  a  misleading  and  long  outdated  prac- 
tice for  calculating  interest  rates  which 
many  banks  have  used  to  extract  interest 
payments  beyond  what  they  state  the 
interest  rate  is,  and  what  they  are  en- 
titled to. 

Unfortimately,  there  are  many  other 
devices  being  practiced  against  the 
American  people  today  that  should  also 
be  eliminated.  Hopefully,  Harold  Perl- 
man's  example  will  inspire  other  public 
spirited  individuals  to  undertake  vigor- 
ous efforts  such  as  his  to  stop  such  nefar- 
ious practices. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord 
the  article  concerning  Mr.  Perlman's 
legal  efforts  as  it  appears  in  the  July  18, 
1972,  issue  of  World  magazine: 

What  Can  One  Phison  Do? 

(By  Richard  L.  Tobln) 
intkrbst:   compound  raAcruai: 

Early  In  July  1970.  Harold  Perlman.  a  Chi- 
cago lawyer  and  businessman,  received,  paid, 
but  questioned  an  interest  bill  from  his  bank. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  what  has  since 
become  a  one-man  crusade  that  could  save 
the  American  people  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  their  dealings  with  banks. 

Very  simply,  what  Mr.  Perlman  discovered 
was  that  many  banks  have  a  double  stand- 
ard in  computing  Interest.  When  they  bor- 
rotu,  they  pay  Interest  on  a  365-day  year. 
When  they  lend,  however,  they  collect  on 
the  basis  of  a  360-day  year,  increasing  their 
profit  about  .014  per  cent  per  year 
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jMiman  asked  the  bank  what  Justification 
tt  iMd  for  arWtraniy  computing  hU  annual 
ta^wt  on  a  360-day  year.  The  bank  replied 
STTuiI*  was  the  way  banka  had  always 
71^  buatoM»— •°<1  always  would. 

Wb»D  the  b«ik  offered  to  refund  the  owr- 
«hlne  on  condition  that  he  ceaae  doing 
r^Sess  with  it,  Perlman,  a  Harvard-traUwd 
Swnw  decided  to  do  battle.  On  Auguat  »1, 
!1  flled  an  historic  action  In  the  Clrcrdt 
^urt  In  nilnoU  In  behalf  ot  hlmaelf  and 
oS«-  borrowws  from  the  First  National  Bank 
J^hieago,  one  of  the  ten  moat  powerful 
^^l>ta  in  the  country. 

This  overcharge  had  come  about  by  the 
banks  simply,  and  without  dlscloatxre.  sub- 
lUtutlng  a  360-day  year  In  the  baalc  mathe- 
matical formxUa  for  computing  Interest. 

This  Is  the  way  the  banks  work.  The  for- 
mula for  cony)Utlng  Interest  la  this.  Inter- 
Mt  =  Principal  x  R»te  X  Time,  tlnoe  being 
the  number  of  days  money  Is  borrowed 
(I=PXRXT)  AMume.  for  example,  a  loan 
o(  $7300  for  cme  year  with  a  promissory  note 
providing  that  Interest  is  payable  at  the  rate 
rf  5  per  cent  perannum.  The  exact  Interest 
equals  P  or  $7,300  X  R  or  5  100  v  t  or  365 
days  money  Is  u»d/S66  days  In  calendar 
year. 

By  substituting,  without  disclosure,  a  bob- 
tailed  year  of  860  dmya  In  the  denominator 
of  the  formula  366 /S60.  Instead  of  366  '365  or 
1370.11.  banks,  not  as  dramatically  but  more 
effectively  than  DlUlnger,  have  snatched  a 
nickel  here  and  a  dollar  there,  aggregating 
mllllone  of  dollars  a  year.  This  formula  sub- 
stitution always  eoets  the  borrowers  more. 
but  curiously,  when  banks  are  borrowers,  as 
from  a  Pedaral  Reserve  Bank,  or  from  deposi- 
tees, and  are  paying  Instead  of  collecting 
interest,  they  shift  from  a  360-day  year  to  the 
normal  calendar  year  of  366  days. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont, 
ks  far  back  sa  1829,  called  this  practice 
"evil,"  It  had  seldom  been  seriously  con- 
tMted  until  Augtist  31,  1970,  when  Perlman 
ftlsd  his  action.  In  October  1970,  Congxess- 
man  Wright  Patman,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  was 
ihocked  when  he  was  informed  by  Perlman 
of  this  banking  practice  and  requested  the 
federal  Reserve  System  to  conduct  a  survey 
at  banks  and  their  methods  of  computing  In- 
terest. When  Mr.  Patman  issued  the  results 
of  the  survey  and  a  statement  In  connection 
therewith,  the  American  Bankers  Association 
at  first  denied  the  facts  in  Patman's  state- 
ment, but  later  formally  apologized. 

What  has  Perlman  accomplished  so  far  In 
eliminating  a  shabby  practice  which  Con- 
gressman Patman  estlniates  takes  $I45-mU- 
llon  a  year  from  the  American  public?  Here 
sre  four  specific  results: 

1)  On  April  20,  1972,  Judge  Donald  J. 
03rten,  head  of  the  Chancery  Division  of 
the  Circuit  Cotui:  of  Cook  County,  sustained 
PKlman's  class  action  by  denying  the  bank's 
motion  to  dismiss  on  the  pleadings.  The  case 
will  be  appealed,  but  already  many  banks  In 
Chicago  and  elsewhere  have  since  either 
eliminated  the  practice  or  disclosed  Its  In- 
tended use. 

3)  In  December  of  1071,  an  Oregon  case 
vss  won  in  the  Federal  Court.  The  decision 
of  Judge  Alfred  T.  Ooodwln  too,  Is  on  appeal, 
but  the  rirst  National  Bank  of  Oregon  and 
other  banks  in  Oregon  have  given  up  the 
practice. 

3)  Suits,  with  Perlman's  cooperation,  have 
been  filed  In  the  state*  of  Washington,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Arizona,  and  counsel  In  many 
others  are  contemplating  same. 

4)  Legislation  Is  being  planned  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  elimination  of  this  unfair  practice  has 
s  deeper  algnific&zice  to  Perlman  than  the 
<)oUars  and  cents  Involved.  Perlman  Is  an 
eteeptioiQaUy  active  lawyer  and  entrepreneur. 
In  1866.  In  the  famous  caoe  ot  Ptrlman  v. 
Feldmann,  he  helped  establish  the  law  de- 


claring it  Illegal  to  sell  a  oontroUlng  Uock 
of  eorporste  stock  at  a  premltun  unless  the 
same  price  was  paid  to  minority  shareholders. 

He  Is  currently  building  the  Perlman  In- 
Btttute  at  Chemloal  SdenoM,  a  •a-mlUlon 
project  at  the  Welxmann  Institute  of 
Sdenoe,  in  Israel.  In  ammcrj  of  his  pevents. 
The  transmlarton  facUltlee  for  educational 
television  in  Chicago  are  kruywn  as  the  Perl- 
man Transmission  Center.  He  has  been  the 
chairman  of  many  fund-imlalng  campaigns 
and  is  on  numerous  boaids.  Industrial  and 
charitable. 

What  Is  the  deeper  stgnlflfiance  to  this 
busy  man?  He  Is  Intrigued,  for  example,  as 
to  why  UJS.  banks  have  engaged  In  this  prac- 
tice and  Canadian  and  European  beinks  have 
not.  Do  our  banks  bare  less  reotltude  and  are 
they  leas  processional?  l^e  practloe  origi- 
nated nxire  than  176  years  ago  when  me- 
chanical tsbulaitlng  eqtilpment  was  non- 
existent, and  the  3ao-day  year  enabled  the 
banks'  bookkeepers  to  compute  Interest  for 
small  loans  more  quickly,  for  periods  of  time 
shorter  than  a  month.  Why  did  the  practice 
qiread  In  the  United  St»tee  but  not  in  other 
countries,  to  larger  loans  and  longer  periods 
of  time  long  after  the  development  ol  me- 
chanical and  electronic  oaloulaclng  equip- 
ment? Is  It  an  Inevitable  attribute  at  power, 
whether  exercised  by  banks,  labor  unions,  oar 
manufaot\irera,  or  political  leaders,  to  sanc- 
tion shoddy  quality  and  productivity?  Perl- 
man does  no>t  think  so. 

To  Perlman.  his  [Murtlcular  case  with  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  Is  a  classic 
exan^le  of  how  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of 
unbridled  power  vested  In  or  usurped  by  any 
executive,  whether  It  be  a  bank  or  a  oouotry. 
creates  an  aura  of  InfaUlblllty  th«t  blurs 
basic  concepts  of  fairness  and  impairs  good 
judgment. 

And  to  Perlman.  this  particular  case  has 
Its  humor,  too.  for  If  the  bank  had  acknowl- 
edged the  overcharge  of  $146.83.  he  would  not 
have  been  precipitated  Into  the  Investiga- 
tion and  elimination  of  a  prsocioe  that  cur- 
rently takes  $145-mllllon  a  year  from  the 
American  public,  and  that  In  the  course  of 
175  vears  must  have  taken  billions. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  SHOULD  RE- 
LEASE IMPOUNDED  WATER  AND 
SEWER  FUNDS 

I  Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  challenge 
Piesident  Nixon  to  release  $500  million 
impounded  by  the  Budget  Bureau  for  wa- 
ter and  sewer  plants. 

After  the  Republican-engineered  de- 
feat of  our  committee's  $5-binion  com- 
munity facilities  bill  last  Wednesday.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  President  take  some 
kind  of  positive  action  to  assure  local 
communities  that  there  is  some  hope 
left  that  they  can  build  the  necessary 
water  and  sewer  treatment  plants  to 
protect  the  health  of  their  citizens.  The 
President  should  release  the  $500  mil- 
lion which  has  been  impounded  by  his 
Budget  people  to  correct  the  serious  and 
politically  inspired  actions  of  the  Re- 
publican leaders  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  killing  the  legislation  last 
Wednesday  night. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  charge  of  "politics" 
leveled  against  the  community  facilities 
bill  by  the  Republican  leaders  was  a 
"gross  insult"  to  the  thousands  of  local 
communities  that  have  filed  applications 
tor  funds  under  the  water  and  sewer  pro- 
grams at  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Envelopment. 


These  mayors  and  city  councilmen  and 
county  officials  are  RepubUcans  and 
Democrats  and  in  many  cases,  nonparti- 
san ofBceholders,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
their  applications  represent  "politics"  as 
charged  by  the  Republicans  on  the  floor 
last  Wednesday.  These  applications, 
which  represent  a  backlog  of  $12  billion 
of  needs  for  water  and  sewer  plants,  were 
filed  by  these  local  officials  to  correct  se- 
rious health  and  economic  problems  and 
I  challenge  the  Republican  opponents  of 
this  legislation  to  show  a  single  applica- 
tion which  is  based  on  politics  and  not 
need. 

It  is  ironic  that  one  arm  of  the  admin- 
istration— the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency — ^is  filing  suits  against  local  com- 
munities for  faOure  to  meet  water  stand- 
ards while  President  Nixon  and  his  Re- 
publican leaders  in  the  House  are  oppos- 
ing legislation  to  provide  the  fimds  neces- 
sary for  these  communities  to  comply 
with  the  law. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  President  is  in 
the  position  of  claiming  great  action 
sigainst  pollution,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  withholding  funds  and  actually  im- 
pounding the  money  at  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  This  is  outrl^t  political  deceit 
which  destroys  the  faith  of  people  In 
their  Federal  Oovemment. 

Mr.  BptBker,  the  environmental  law- 
suits filed  against  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  cities  last  week  plainly  establish 
the  tremendous  health  hazards  being 
created  by  untreated  sewage.  New  York 
City  is  discharging  at  least  350  million 
gallons  of  raw  sewage  a  day  into  the  Hud- 
son River,  N.Y.,  Harbor  and  adjoining 
waters.  Similar  situations  exist  in  New 
Jersey  and  there  have  been  no  major  im- 
provements in  the  Newark  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  since  1»24.  These  are  the 
kinds  of  conditktns  which  the  Republi- 
can leaders  in  the  House  endorsed 
through  their  actions  of  last  week  in  kill- 
ing the  water  and  sewage  bill. 

These  conditions  exist  all  over  the  Na- 
tion in  small  and  large  communities  and 
the  very  health  of  the  Nation  is  threat- 
Mied  by  political  game  playing  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Economic  revltaliza- 
tion  of  local  communities  is  also  threat- 
ened by  the  defeat  of  the  bill.  Many  local 
communities  cannot  attract  Industry 
and  cannot  retain  existing  businesses 
without  the  development  of  water  and 
sewage  treatment  plants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  means  that  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  will  fur- 
ther increase  in  many  of  these  commu- 
nities as  well  as  the  health  hazards.  In 
addition  to  providing  important  pollu- 
tion abatement,  this  bill  would  have 
created  hundreds  ol  thousands  of  jobs  in 
the  construction  of  new  facilities  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  jobs  in 
alhed  industries.  This  fact  did  not  im- 
press our  Rqjuhlican  friends. 

It  was  absiird  for  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  to  argue  that  there  were  adequate 
funds  available  to  local  communities  for 
water  and  sewer  facilities. 

These  statements  were  based  either  on 
abysmal  ignorance  or  were  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  throw  up  a  smokescreen  to  de- 
feat the  bill.  The  Republican  leaders 
ignored  the  fact  that  the  hearing  record 
on  this  legislation  contained  929  pages  of 
applications  from  local  communities  for 
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the  very  funds  which  were  defeated  last 
week.  Do  the  Republican  leaders  believe 
that  these  are  false  applications  and  that 
these  communities  are  fUlng  them  just 
fCH-  the  fun  of  filling  out  another  form? 

If  the  funds  were  available  from  o*Jier 
programs,  as  the  Republicans  had  stated 
on  the  floor,  then  surely  these  local  com- 
munities would  not  be  filing  these  appll- 
cationa  with  HUD,  and  HUD  would  not  be 
turning  them  down  for  a  lack  of  money 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  besieged  by 
local  communities  all  over  the  Nation 
with  requests  for  help  and  the  hearing 
record  was  filled  with  testimony  from  city 
and  county  ofllcials  attesting  to  the  need 
for  legislation  which  was  defeated. 

I  hope  that  President  Nixon  will  re- 
view the  situation  Immediately  and.  de- 
spite the  potential  embarrassment  to  the 
Republican  leaders  in  the  House,  take 
action  to  help  these  local  communities. 


LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  RoYBAX,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O  NtiLL  I .  for  todai',  on  account  of  offlcial 
business. 

Mr  Camp  i  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  PoKD  ( .  for  July  24-25,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Heinz  lat  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford  I,  for  today,  on  account  of 
offlcial  business. 

Mr.  Pepper  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill  > ,  for  today,  on  account  of  offlcial 
business. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  >at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  O'Neill  i  .  for  the  week  of 
July  24.  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL     ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Michel,  for  today,  for  15  minutes. 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

iThe  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WHrTEHURST  I  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material :  < 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Hasbkh  of  Idaho,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

<The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MAazoLi)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous material :  > 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  QoNZALsz,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ajiams.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HxifDEKsoN,  tor  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina,  for  20 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Retjss.  for  60  minutes,  today 

Mrs.  Abzttg.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr  DAMTiLsoif,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 


Mr.  Madden,  and  to  include  an  edi- 
torial. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clattsen  to  extend  his  re- 
marks on  House  Resolution   1024. 

I  The  following  Members  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  'WHrrEHrRST;  and  to  include 
extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  Burxe  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Keating  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Steele  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  m  two  instances. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  'WHiTEHtrRST  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BROviTT  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BROOMriELD. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  QOLDW.ATER. 

Mr.  ZvPACH. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz  in  five  instances. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Mazzoli*  and  to  include 
extraneous  material :  > 

Mr.  Blanton 

Mr.  McCORMACK. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Rarick  m  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  ttiree  instances. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  m  10  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Griffin  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Ma.ssachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr  Fisher  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two 
instances. 

Mr  .A.lbirt. 

Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mrs.  Grasso  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Abourezk  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FuQUA. 

Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr  Slack. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hicks  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 


SENATE   BILL   AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

A  bill  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
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from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  Um 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3824.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriation* 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  the  Corpormtlm 
for  Public  Broadcasting  and  for  makl^ 
grants  for  construction  of  noncommw^ 
educational  television  or  radio  broadcartUiB 
facilities,  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  (mS 
Foreign  Com^merce. 

S.J.  Res.  254.  Joint  Resolution  to  authortae 
the  printing  and  binding  of  a  revised  edition 
of  Senate  Procedure  and  prorldlng  the  same 
shall  be  subject  to  copyright  by  the  author- 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration'. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
I  at  5  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.^  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. July  25,  1972,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3189.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Seen- 
tary  of  Etefensef Comptroller),  traosmlttlni 
a  listing  a  contract  award  dates  for  the  perkxl 
July  15  to  October  15.  1972.  pursuant  to  mc- 
tion  506  of  Public  Law  92-156;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Sarricea. 

2190.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Traag. 
portatlon,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
on  the  flnanolal  condition  of  the  Centtml 
Rallroed  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Emergency  R»ll  Services  Act 
of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

2191.  A  letter  from  the  Governor  of  tto 
Canal  Zone,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propcad 
legislation  to  expand  the  authority  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Government  to  settle  claims  not 
cognizable  under  the  Tort  Claims  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

RBCSrVED     FSOM     THE     COMPTROIXKB     GBmUU. 

2192.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  OenenU 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  cost  estlmst- 
Uig  for  major  acquisitions  In  the  Department 
of  Defense:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BHJa  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California:  Committee 
of  conference.  Conference  report  on  Hi. 
11350:  (Rept.  No.  92-1233).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  ASPINALL:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  13435;  (Rept.  No. 
92-1234)    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ASPINALL:  Committee  on  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  3284:  (Rept.  No.  99- 
1235) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Conunlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.B.  15550.  A  bill  to  con- 
vey to  the  city  of  Alexandria.  Va..  certain 
lands  of  the  United  States,  and  for  ottatr 
purposes:  iRept.  No.  92-1236).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  OM 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  puUfc 
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wnig  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

^Il-iTw  rpf erred  as  follows: 

"'^^^m^EY   (for  himself,  Mr.  St 

asKMAiN,  and  Mr.  Reks| 

HH    15989.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Council 

T'^;,rimtlonal  Economic  Policy,  to  extend 

l^rt  ASmlnlBtratlon  Act  of  1969.  and 

^  S   purposes;    to   the    Committee    on 

Banking  and  Currency. 
^^Bt  Mr.  BENNETT : 

ns.   15990.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna^ 
-^;,p  Code  of   1954  to  eliminate   the  oil 
^rSis  depletion   allowance;    to   the   Com- 
^itfj^  on  Ways  and  Means. 
""'       By  Mr   BBOYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H  R  15991  A  bUl  to  provide  for  procedures 
fo  BTOBdlte  the  Issuance  and  payment  to  of- 
^^d  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern - 
STt  oTsubstltute  pay  checks  In  replacement 
Tuit  stole^'  destroyed,  mutUated.  or  de- 
IXpay  checks  originally  Issued  to  such  of- 
^  ^and  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Port  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

HH  15992  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  15  or 
title  38  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
mi^P^yment  of  pensions  to  World  Warl '«t- 
ZS  Znd  their  widows,  subject  to  $3,000  and 
^aCK)  annual  Income  limitations;  to  provide 
to^ch  veterans  a  certain  priority  In  en- 
titlement to  hospitalization  and  medical  care; 
Mid  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

on  16993.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
B«venue  Code  of  1954  to  subject  Federal  land 
banlts  and  Federal  land  bank  associations  to 
the  taxes  Imposed  by  such  code:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Mewis. 

By    Mr.    BROTHILL    of    Virginia    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Hoqan)  ; 

HJl  1599*.  A  bUl  to  exempt  bus  companies 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  from  payment  of 
the  motor  vehicle  fuel  tax;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Colximbia. 
By  Mr.  HARSHA: 

H.R  15995.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Betlrement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  tem- 
porary 20-percent  Increase  In  annuities,  and 
i(s  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HELST06KI : 

HJl.  15996.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tbe  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  ccMnmemoratlon  of  the 
sooth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Nlcolaus 
Copernicus  (Mikolaj  Kopernik) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


By  Mr.  KINO  (for  himself,  Mr.  3i«at- 
Toi».  Mr.  TSAGXJTi  of  Tazaa,  Mr.  Kti., 
Mr.  Satlor.  and  Mr.  Aspinaix)  : 
HJl.  15997.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Fed- 
eral offloe  buUding  to  be  constructed  In  Al- 
bany, N.Y.,  as  the  Leo  W.   O'Brlan  Federal 
BuUding;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By    Mr.    McCLURE    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho)  : 
H-B.  15998.  A  bill  to  amend  the  admission 
act  for   the   State  of   Idaho  to   permit   that 
State  to  exchange  certain  public  lands  and  to 
use  the  proceeds  derived  from  public  lands 
for  maintenance  of  thoee  lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AHairs. 
ByMr.  PATMAN: 
WW.    16999.  A  bill  to  authorize  construc- 
tion  to   develop   lieavy   airlift   capability   In 
support  of  Red  River  Army  Depot.  Tex.;   to 
the   Committee   on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  lUlnois  (for  himself, 
Mr.      Andhwon     of     Illinois,     Mr. 
AsxKDB.    Mr.    BaAumMAS,    Mr.    D«b- 
WIN8KI,   Mr.   Brat.   Mr.   Colliks  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Pucinskj,  Mr.  Shiplxt. 
Mr.  KLnczTNSKi,  Mr.  M»tcalf«.  Mr. 
Gray.  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  RAiLsaACK.. 
Mr.     Landcrkbe.     Mr.     WrwN.     Mr. 
Thonx,  Mr.  McColubtkr.  Mr.  Col- 
lier.   Mr.    Hn.Lis.    Mr.    Matnx.    Mr. 
Carlson.       Mr.       Schwkngel.      Mr. 
Sprinokr.  and  Mr.  Cabnbt  )  ; 
HJl.  16000.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
CongrwsB  to  the  Midwest  Interstate  Nuclear 
Compact,  and  tar  related  purpoees;   to  the 
Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  QUIK: 
H.R.  16001.  A  blU:  Newsmen's  PrlvUege  Act 
of  1972;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  Morgan.  Mr. 
Satlor.  Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Cougklin.  Mr. 

QATDOS,    Mr.    SCHNEEBELI,    MT.    JOHN- 
SON   of    Pennsylvania,    Mr.    McDadb. 
Mr.   Flood.    Mr    Barrett.    Mr.   Yat- 
RON,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Btbne  of  Penn- 
sylvania,   Mr.     MooRKEAD.    and    Hi- 
Hkinz)  : 
H  R.  16002.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  make  loans  to  certain 
railroads  In  order  to  restore  or  replace  es- 
sential faculties  and  equipment  damaged  or 
destroyed  aa  a  result  of  natural  disasters  dur- 


ing the  month  of  June  1972;  to  the  Oonunlt- 
xae  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commeroe. 
By  Mr.  BOCSH: 
H.R.  16003.  A  biU  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
■An  aot  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeahore.  and 
for  other   purpoees."  approved   November   5, 
1966;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STAOaKBS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  SnUMCXR)  : 
H.R.  16004.  A  bill  to  transfer  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Cominerce  certs^  funcstlons  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  relating  to  encour- 
aging, promoting  and  developing  travel 
within  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; to  the  Commtttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Randall)  : 

H.R.  16005.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Strategic 

and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  and 

for   other   purpoeee;    to    the    Committee    on 

Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  WTT.TJ^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
biUs  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington: 

H.R.  16006.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Day's 
Sportswear.  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  16007.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Day's 
Sportswear.  Inc.:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BaMr  RBTJSS: 

H.R.  16008.  A  bUl  to  authorize  R.  Edward 
Bellamy.  Ph.  D.,  a  retirwi  officer  of  the  Com- 
missioned Corps  of  the  U.S.  PubUc  Health 
Service  to  accept  employment  by  the  Cana- 
dian Department  of  Agriculture;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
261.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  peiltion  of 
the  Board  erf  County  Commlastoners,  Palm 
Beach  County,  Pla.,  relative  to  Federal-State 
revenue  Glaring;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


SENATE— Mofirfay,  July  24,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Prank  E.  Moss, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Utah. 


true,  workmen  for  Thee,  and  servants  of 
the  common  good. 

Through  Jesus  Christ,  Master  Work- 
man, fiuid  ever  present  Lord.  Amen. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  and  Father  of  mankind.  In  Thy 
presence  and  with  glad  hearts  we  wel- 
come the  duties  and  challenges  of  the 
new  week.  In  this  hallowed  moment, 
when  all  hearts  are  hushed  before  Thee, 
prepare  us  to  approach  our  tasks  with 
high  vision,  quiet  confldwice.  and  clear 
minds.  Into  Thy  hands  we  commit  our 
spirits  beseeching  Thee  to  work  Thy  will 
in  and  through  us. 

Quicken  our  love  for  America,  that 
above  all  defects  and  failures,  we  may  see 
the  .shining  glory  of  our  heritage  and  the 
bright  promise  of  a  new  and  better  age 
for  the  Republic. 

Grant  us  here  a  full  measure  of  Thy 
grace  that  we  may  be  just  and  kind  and 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

following  letter: 

U.S.  Senatk, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC,  July  24.  1972. 

To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  offlcial  duties,  i  appoint  Hon.  Frank  E. 
Moss,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Utah,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 

absence. 

Allen  J.  EXlbnder, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MOSS  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


REPORT    OF    A    COMMI'lTKE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  20.  1972.  Mr.  SPAMOfAW, 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, reported  favorably,  without 
amendment,  on  July  21,  1972.  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  241^  authorizing  the 
President  to  approve  an  Interim  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and 
submitted  a  report  <No.  92-979*  thereon, 
which  was  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE SUBMITTED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  20.  1972,  Mr.  Sparkmaw, 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, reported  favorably,  without  reser- 
vation, on  July  21,  1972,  Executive  L, 
92d  Congress,  second  session,  a  treaty 
between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
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publics  on  the  limitation  of  antlballlstic 
missile  system — ABM  Treaty — signed  In 
Moscow  on  May  26,  1972,  and  submitted 
an  executive  report  thereon  'No.  92-28) , 
which  report  was  printed. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
July  21,  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OP  THE  CALL  OP 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  VTH.  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT— CON- 
TROL OP  TIME  ON  COOPER 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  time  limitation  agreed  to  last 
Friday,  time  in  opposition  to  the  Cooper 
amendment  was  placed  in  my  hands. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  shift  that  re- 
sponsibility to  the  distinguished  Soiator 
from  Alabama  'Mr.  Sparkman)  who  is 
acting  as  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  will  be  the  order. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DLTIING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  announced 
last  week,  the  following  committees  have 
requested  permission  to  meet  for  the  in- 
dicated purpose  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today : 

The  Committee  en  Foreign  Relations 
to  consider  nominations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  to  receive  tes- 
timony from  Secretary  Laird  on  the 
question  of  SALT. 

No  other  committees  have  requested 
permission  to  meet  and  at  this  time  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  such  per- 
mission be  accorded  only  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  cooslderatlon  of  Calendar 
Nos.  928,  927,  and  928. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ACQUISITION  OF  A  VILLAGE  SITE 
FOR  THE  PAYSON  BAND  OF 
YAVAPAI-APACHE    INDIANS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <H.R.  3337 )  to  authorize  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  village  site  for  the  Payson 
Band  of   Yavapai-Apache  Indians,  and 


for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enswiting  clause 
and  Insert: 

That  ^a)  a  suitable  site  (of  not  to  exceed 
elghty-flve  acres)  for  a  viUage  for  the  Pay- 
son  Community  of  Yavapai-Apache  Indians 
shall  be  selected  In  the  Tonto  National 
Poreot  within  QUa  County,  Arizona,  by  the 
leaders  of  the  community  In  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(b)  Upon  the  transfer  of  the  land  referred 
to  In  section  3,  the  lands  selected  under 
subsection  (a)  for  the  clUage  site  are  here- 
by eliminated  from  the  Tonto  National 
Forest  and  all  right,  title,  and  mtereet  of 
the  United  States  in  and  to  such  lands  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  as  an  Indian  reservation  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Payson  Oom- 
munlty   of   Yavapai-Apache    Indians. 

3bc.  2.  The  Payson  Community  of  Yavapai- 
Apache  Indians  shall  be  recogriized  as  a 
tribe  of  Indians  within  the  purview  of  the 
Act  of  June  18.  1934.  as  amended  (26  U.S.C. 
461-*79,  relating  to  the  protection  of  In- 
dians and  oonservatlon  of  resources ) ,  and 
shsOl  be  subject  to  all  of  the  provisions 
thereof. 

Sic.  3  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  acquisition  i  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Tonto  National  Forest)  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  i  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture)  of  lands  (or 
interests  in  lands)  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
fer to  the  Secretary  of  AgrlctUture  as  addi- 
tions to  the  forest  In  lieu  of  the  lands  to  bo 
eliminated  from  the  forest  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

No.  92-975  > .  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSE  or   BILL 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  3337,  as  amended.  Is 
to  convey  w  the  Payson  Band  of  Yavapal- 
.Apache  Indians  not  more  than  85  acres  of 
land  in  the  Tonto  National  Forest  for  use  by 
the  Indians  as  a  village  site  The  land,  which 
Is  located  In  Qlla  County,  Ariz.,  will  be  held 
in  trust  for  the  Indians  as  an  Indian  reser- 
vation. 

Under  section  2  of  the  bill,  as  ajnended,  the 
band  would  be  recognized  as  a  tribe  of  In- 
dians within  the  piu-vlew  of  the  Indian  Re- 
organization Act  of  June  18.  1934  i48  Stat. 
984).  Section  3  authorlaies  appropriations  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  purchase  land 
and  transfer  It  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture as  an  addition  In  lieu  of  the  land  elimi- 
nated from  the  national  forest  for  the  Indian 
reservation. 

This  bill,  as  amended,  would  provide  for 
the  creation  of  a  new  Indian  reservation  for 
a  group  of  Indians  not  now  recognized  as  a 
Federal  responsibility,  and  to  extend  to  them 
the  many  benefits  extended  generally  to  res- 
ervation Indians  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Indian  Reorganization  Act  and  benefits  pro- 
vided by  other  Federal  laws  administered  by 
other  Federal  agencies. 

NEED 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  for  sev- 
eral years  has  been  aware  of  the  need  for  a 
village  site  for  the  Payson  Band  residing  on 


national  forest  land  less  than  one-half  oik 
from  the  business  section  of  Payioa,  Arts 
During  the  past  10  years,  offlclals  of  tb*  rot' 
est  Service,  the  OUa  County  Health  Oep«tu 
ment,  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  ]un« 
studied  the  situation  and  have  eqilond  tl. 
tematlve  means  of  correcting  the  unaaaltarr 
and  hazardous  conditions  existing  within 
the  Indian  community.  The  county  health 
department  has  recommiended  that  the  con- 
ditions be  corrected  or  that  the  Indians  bs 
evicted. 

Prom  the  best  Information  available,  it  ap< 
pears  that  these  Indians  are  known  as  tha 
Tonto  Apaches,  comprising  a  segment  of  th« 
San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe,  with  which  they 
have  maintained  contact.  However,  they  h»n 
been  separated  and  have  lived  apart  from 
the  tribe  for  over  70  years.  Accordingly,  the 
Department  has  not  heretofore  assumed  the 
responsibility  for  these  IndUns. 

coMMrrrsE  amkndmemt 
The  committee  amended  HJi.  3337  by 
striking  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  8. 
2422.  the  Senate  companion  measure,  which 
was  sponsored  by  Senator  Goldwater  and 
Pannln. 

COST 

The  bill,  as  amended,  provides  for  appro- 
priations for  the  Secretary  of  the  Intertor 
to  purchase  In-lleu  land  to  be  transferrcd 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  esti- 
mated purchase  price  of  the  land  avaUabte 
for  thU  transfer  Is  (60.000. 


JUDGEMENT  IN  FAVOR  OP  THE 
YAVAPAI-APACHE  TRIBE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  8694)  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
judgment  In  favor  of  the  Yavapai-Apa- 
che Tribe  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
dockets  numbered  22-E  and  22-F,  and 
for  other  pxirposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  an  amendment 
on  page  3.  line  5,  after  the  word  "In- 
terior.", insert  "Title  to  land  purchased 
in  the  State  of  Arizona  and  within  Coco- 
nino, Yavapai,  Navajo  or  Gila  Counties 
with  funds  apportioned  to  the  Payson 
Band,  may  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  PaysoQ 
Bsuid." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

EXTENSION  OP  AUTHORITY  OP 
AGENCY  HEADS  TO  DRAW 
CHECKS  IN  FAVOR  OF  FINAN- 
CIAL  ORGANIZATIONS  TO  OTHER 
CLASSES  OF  RECURRING  PAY- 
MENTS 

The  bill  (HJl.  8708)  to  extend  the 
authority  of  agency  hetids  to  draw 
checks  in  favor  of  financial  organizations 
to  other  clsisses  of  recurring  paymoits, 
and  for  other  purposes  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  92-977),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokb, 
as  follows: 
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under  existing  law.  Federal  agency  heads, 
uiblect  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
!,tm  of  the  Treasury,  are  required  to  draw 
!1«  or  salary  chects  of  agency  employees 
mf»»or  o^  financial  institutions  designated 
M  such  emplovees.  upon  their  written  re- 
oneBt  for  credit  to  their  accounts.  This  au- 
SiorttV  was  originally  extended  to  recurring 
oavments.  other  than  wages  and  salaries, 
made  by  Federal  agencies  to  other  classes  of 
oayees  by  a  1965  statute,  but  was  inadver- 
tently omitted  from  a  1968  amendment  to 
that  statute.  US..  8708  would  exend  their 
authority,  on  a  permissive  basis,  subject  to 
the  same  procedures,  to  all  other  classes  of 
recurrmg  payments,  such  as  social  security, 
veterans'  benefits,  civil  service  and  railroad 
retirement  annuities. 

The  House  of  Representatives  approved 
H.B.  8708  on  December  6.  1971,  with  a  tech- 
aical  perfecting  amendment. 

BACKCROCTND 

Over  a  period  of  many  years.  Federal  agen- 
cies have  followed  a  practice  of  mailing  pay- 
roll checks  to  financial  Institutions  desig- 
nated by  their  employees.  In  each  Instance 
the  checlc  was  made  payable  to  the  employee, 
and  sent  to  the  bank  for  deposit  in  his 
account,  following  execution  by  him  of  a 
power  of  attorney  to  the  bank. 

In  1966,  I>ublic  Law  89-:146  (31  XSB.C.  492) 
authorized  Federal  agencies  making  recur- 
ring payments  to  employees,  or  to  other  p>er- 
sons  to  whom  such  payments  are  made  to 
(1)  draw  checks  In  favor  of  financial  In- 
stitutions designated  by  such  persons  for 
credit  to  their  account:  and  (2)  If  more 
than  one  person  on  a  given  roU  designated 
the  same  bank,  to  draw  a  single  composite 
check  In  favor  of  the  bank  In  the  aggregate 
amount  due,  accompanied  by  a  list  showing 
the  Individual  accounts  to  be  credited.  The 
procedures  provided  for  were  made  subject 
to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  were  entirely  voltintary  on 
the  part  of  both  the  agency  concerned  and 
the  employee  or  other  payee.  These  proce- 
dures also  obviated  the  necessity  for  the  em- 
ployee to  execute  a  power  of  attorney. 

Following  enactment  of  this  statute,  the 
Treasury  Department,  in  December  1965.  Is- 
sued Treasury  Circular  1078  which  covered 
the  application  of  the  new  prooedvires  to 
Federal  civilian  and  military  payroll  opera- 
tions. Although  the  direct -deposit  system 
was  implemented.  In  a  few  Instances,  with 
respect  to  payees  other  than  employees,  the 
composite  check  procedures  were  not  Imple- 
mented by  the  Treasury  Department  with 
respect  to  this  class,  pending  further  consul- 
tation between  the  depvartment  and  other 
Federal  agencies. 

Both  the  direct-deposit  and  the  composite 
check  procedtires  were  found  to  result  In 
eonomy  and  convenience  to  the  Oovemment 
and  safety  and  convenience  for  the  payees 
covered. 

In  1968,  the  statute  was  further  amended 
by  Public  Law  90-365  which  provided  for  a 
system  of  savings  allotments  for  P>ederal 
civilian  employees,  Although  the  savings  al- 
lotment system  was  not  relevant  to  the  di- 
rect-deposit authority.  In  rewording  section 
492  of  title  31  UjB.C,  two  changes  were  In- 
adverently  made  In  the  law.  First,  the  direct- 
deposit  procedure  was  made  mandatory  upon 
all  Federal  agencies  with  respect  to  employee 
checks  so  that  If  an  employee  so  requests,  the 
agency  Is  required  to  honor  the  request  for 
direct-deposit:  and  second,  the  application 
of  both  the  direct-deposit  and  the  composite 
check  procedures  to  all  other  payees  was 
omitted  from  the  amended  statute.  HJl. 
8708  would  correct  this  commission  on  a 
permissive  basis. 

AGICNCT    COMMENTS HCAHINGS 

The  Subcommittee  on  Legal  and  Monetary 
Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on  Govem- 
mont  Operations  held  hearings  on  H.R.  8706 


on  September  29.  1971,  and  received  testi- 
mony from  representatives  of  the  Treeaury 
Department  and  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, and  a  communication  from  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  favoring 
enactment  of  the  legislation.  The  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association,  comprising  97  per- 
cent of  all  the  commercial  banks  In  the 
United  States,  In  letters  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Hotise  subcommittee  also 
supported  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  hearing  record  also  contains  com- 
munications from  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  In- 
dicating certain  administrative  problems 
which  enactement  of  the  legislation  would 
cause,  but  stating  that  these  could  be  over- 
come and  that  they  had  no  objection  to  en- 
actment. 

The  administrative  problems  referred  to 
would  result  from  loss  of  direct  contact  with 
the  beneficiaries  concerned  with  respect  to 
those  whose  checks  were  sent  dirctly  to  des- 
ignated banks.  It  was  noted  that  direct  con- 
tact through  monthly  check  maUings  is  the 
agency's  primary  means  of  (U  keeping  In- 
formed of  the  current  addresses  of  benefi- 
ciaries; (2)  reaching  them  wtlh  prompt  no- 
tice of  changes  In  their  status;  (3)  obtaining 
prompt  notice  of  death  of  a  beneficiary;  and 
(4)  learning  of  departure  of  beneficiaries 
from  the  country.  In  addition,  there  would 
be  a  loss  of  certain  advantages  In  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  existing  law  on  con- 
tinuing eligibility  for  benefits,  which,  tinder 
present  methods,  is  accomplished  by  the  In- 
dividual's endorsement  of  his  check  which 
attests  to  his  continuing  eligibility. 

Despite  these  problems,  the  agencies  con- 
cerned stated  that  the  potential  benefits  de- 
rived from  these  procedures,  in  the  form  of 
potential  economies  to  the  Oovernment  and 
improved  service  to  beneficiaries,  were  greater 
than  the  administrative  problems  Involved. 
They  stated  further  that  the  basic  problem  of 
direct  contact  cotild  be  overcome  by  main- 
taining two  address  systems — one  for  check 
writing  and  deposits,  and  the  other  for  official 
c  orre^;>onde  nee . 

coMMrrm  action 
According  to  Information  before  the  com- 
mittee, the  Government  issuee  approximately 
600  million  checks  each  year.  Of  this  number, 
338.900.000  checks  represent  recurring  pay- 
ments to  retirees,  annuitants,  pensioners,  and 
beneficiaries  of  Federal  programs,  other  than 
employees,  broken  down  as  follows:  364  mil- 
lion social  security  checks;  60  mUUon  Veter- 
ans' AdminlstratJlon  checks;  12  million  rail- 
road retirement  checks;  and  900,000  civil 
service   retlrenoent   checks. 

Experience  with  direct-deposit  and  com- 
posite check  procedures  for  the  Federal  pay- 
roll has  demonstrated  that  they  can  and  do 
result  In  substantial  economy  and  increased 
efficiency  and  convenience.  The  conmiittee 
believes  that  the  extension  of  authority  to 
institute  these  procedures  for  aU  other  re- 
curring payments  will  have  a  similar  result. 
In  addition.  It  would  serve  to  eliminate,  to 
a  large  extent,  losses  by  beneficiaries  caused 
by  looting  of  mailboxes  and  street  robberies 
of  elderly  persons,  difficulties  In  cashing 
checks,  and  the  need  for  regular  bank  visits 
by  persons  who  are  either  not  physically  able 
to  get  to  their  banks,  or  to  withstand  long 
waiting  periods  when  they  arrive. 

The  committee  is  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
Implementation  of  these  procedures  will  ne- 
cessitate administrative  adjustments  by 
agencies  concerned.  However,  since  Imple- 
nventatlon  is  permissive  and  not  mandatory, 
the  agencies  will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
work  out  the  details  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  the  ultimate  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived by  tx>th  the  Ooverniaent  and  the 
payees  should  more  than  justify  the  addl* 


tlonal  effort  required  to  institute  these  pro- 
cedures. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  conajaittee 
recommends  favorable  action  on  this  meas- 
ure. 

COST  ESTIMATES 

At  the  outset,  there  wUl  be  certain  costs 
Involved  in  changing  the  payment  systems 
of  the  agencies  concerned.  Since  the  author* 
ity  conferred  Is  permissive,  rather  than  man- 
datory, it  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to 
determine  which  agencies  will  implement  the 
new  procedures,  how  many  ptayees  wUl  desire 
to  be  covered,  or  what  costs  wlU  be  involved. 
However,  once  the  syatecos  are  converted  and 
the  new  authority  is  Implemented,  substan- 
tial savings  can  be  expected  from  the  elimi- 
nation of  large  numbers  of  individual  checks 
and  mailings  which  should  more  than  offset 
the  Initial  conversion  costs. 


AGNES  RECOVERY  ACT  BILL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  introduced  the  Agnes  Recovery  Act 
prop»osed  by  the  President.  It  Is  before 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee.  Public 
hearings  have  been  held.  It  appears  that 
ihe  greatest  amount  of  damage  was 
caused  in  my  Commonwealth  of  Pennsji- 
vania.  I  visited  the  Wilkes-Baxre  area 
and  saw  for  myBell  the  devastation.  I 
talked  to  the  people  there  and  was  struck 
by  the  fact  that  nearly  the  entire  equity 
of  the  city  of  Wllkes-Barre  was  de- 
stroyed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  Associated  Press  article  en- 
titled, "Slime  and  Grime  BUnket  City." 
and  a  full  pagre  advertlsemefit  paid  for 
by  the  Northeastern  National  Bank  of 
Pcfnnsylvanla  and  appearing  In  the 
Washington  Post  entitled.  "Wllkes-Barre 
is  on  the  Come-Back  Trail,"  be  included 
in  today's  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnied  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

Slimjc  and  Oums  blakkkt  Citt 
(By  Okrald  Storch) 

WU.KX8-BAKXK. — The  dust,  the  dirt,  the 
aith  are  atlU  everywhere. 

Walk  In  any  low-lying  area  of  this  hilly 
city  of  60,000,  and  you  get  a  choice,  depend- 
ing on  whether  it's  dry  or  raining.  The  choice 
Is  between  beoosning  engulfed  with  duot  that 
mixes  with  sweat  and  paM«s  dodUng  to  skin, 
or  being  slopped  with  tnud. 

A  full  month  aiter  one-third  of  this  east- 
ern Pecinsylvanla  city  was  Inundaited  by 
Scodwaters  from  tropical  storm  Agnee,  the 
oocomunlty  retains  the  appearance  of  a 
disaster  area. 

Lawns,  sidewalks,  shrubs,  walls  and  just 
sJoomX  anything  else  left  atmnrting  are  blank- 
eted with  a  coat  of  tannlsh  grime,  the  residue 
of  20-foot  flooding  by  tiy»  Susquebanna 
River. 

In  the  city's  well-to-do  residential  section 
along  Riverside  Drive,  hc«aee  lie  scattered. 
One  hotise  sits  in  the  middle  of  a  street. 
swept  there  by  the  waters.  Others  tUt  pre- 
cariously, their  foundations  and  plumbing 
Innards  exposed. 

The  hub  of  downtown,  a  grassy  diagonal 
known  as  PubUc  Square.  Is  filled  with  in- 
formation trailers  and  Salvation. Army  food 
trucks.  Of  some  50  retail  establishments 
that  surrouitd  the  square,  just  two— a  news- 
stand and  a  drug  store — have  reopened. 
Heaps  of  boards,  rubble  emd  slime  adorn 
the  curbsides. 

In  the  narrow  streets  feeding  into  the 
hub,  the  traffic  lights  aren't  c^Mrating.  so 
National  Ouardsmen  fulllU  their  two  weeks' 
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annual  active  duty  requirement  by  waving 
on  a  Blngle-flle  proceealon  oi  cars  and  trucks. 

No  doubt  about  it,  Wllkes-Barre  looks 
awful. 

And  yet  .  .  .  amidst  aU  this,  a  bustling 
spirit  of  renewal  Is  undeniably  in  evidence. 

A  lot  of  the  city's  dirt,  for  example,  hap- 
pens to  be  encrusted  on  the  arms  and  faces 
of  people  who  have  determinedly  shoveled 
four  to  six  Inches  of  mud  from  their  floors 

The  mud  is  piled  In  the  streets,  soon  to 
be  Joined  by  the  soggy,  ruined  belongings  of 
a  lifetime 

You  see  the  spirit  of  renewal  in  the  eyes 
of  people  like  81 -year-old  William  Jayne. 
hosing  down  an  old  American  Flag  that  was 
defaced  when  three  feet  of  water  lapped 
into  his  second  floor  bedroom  on  the  flood 
night  of  June  23. 

You  see  it  as  well  on  scores  of  homes  and 
stores  bearing  signs  that  vow.  "Rebuild  We 

Win.  • 

Indeed,  Nicholas  H.  Souchlk.  Luzerne 
County's  executive  director  of  civil  defense, 
says  the  flood-stricken  sections  of  the  city 
are  now  70  to  76  percent  back  onto  their 
feet. 

Not  as  nice  as  before."  he  remarks,  "but 
were  recovering.  ■ 

Souchlk  gave  this  status  report: 
Homeless — The  biggest  problem.  Tempo- 
rary Bed  cross  shelters  are  accommodating 
about  2.300  persons,  with  perhaps  double 
that  number  staying  with  relatives.  Some 
9,800  trailers  have  been  requested  for  one 
year's  use  as  residences  while  repairs  are 
made.  About  half  the  requests  have  been 
approved  by  the  federal  government,  and 
the  vehicles  are  starting  to  trickle  In. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  21.  1972) 
Wiukis-Bawu:  Is  on  the  Comj:back  Trail — 
Btrr  Its  Peopu:  Can't  Make  It  WrrHour 
Yotm  Uixp 
An  Urgent  Plea  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States 
During  the  early  morning  hours  of  June 
23,    the    city   of    Wllkes-Barre    and    Its   sur- 
rounding communities,   like  five  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,   were   ravaged   by 
the  effects  of  Hurricane  "Agnes ".  the  worst 
flood  in  history.   120.000  people  were  driven 
from  their  homes  by  the  rampaging  Susque- 
hanna River,  suddenly  as  much  as  6  miles 
wide    In   the   Wyoming   Valley   alone,   there 
was  $600  million  worth  of  damage  to  homes 
and    4    bUllon  dollars  loss  to   business  and 
Industry,  almoet  all  of  It  uninsured.  Schools. 
n»ds.    bridges,    water    and    sewer    s\'stems. 
other   community   services   were   wiped   out. 
25.000  homes  were  damaged.  In  suburban 
Kingston,    all    but    20    of   8.600    homes    were 
flooded 

This  Is  the  story  of  how  the  people  of 
Wllkes-Barre  and  its  surrounding  communi- 
ties are  fighting  back.  It  is  also  the  story  of 
the  efforts  being  made  to  help  the  flood  vic- 
tims across  the  nation  and  of  how  you  can 
aid  them 

Eddie  Chemeeky.  a  foreman  in  a  textile 
plant,  looked  at  his  house  as  soon  as  civilians 
were  allowed  back  to  the  flood  area.  His 
houBChold  goods,  his  furniture,  the  family 
clothing  and  a  llfe-tLme  accumulation  of 
memonea  had  washed  through  the  house  and 
Into  the  thick  mud  that  covered  everything. 
Chemesky  and  his  wife  moved  in  with  friends 
In  a  neighboring  community  spared  by  the 
flood,  borrowed  shovels  and  flashlights,  ear- 
ned Jugs  of  water  and  started  to  work. 

I  was  bom  and  grew  up  in  the  VaUey. " 
says  Cherneaky.  "My  Job  Is  here,  my  kids 
grew  up  here.  We'll  manage."  But  for  Cher- 
neaky and  thousands  of  other  wage  earners,  it 
wont  be  easy. 

Hospitals  were  flooded  and  forced  to  evacu- 
ate their  patients.  WUkes-Barres  Mercy  Hos- 
pital moved  patients  to  a  nearby  Veterans' 
Administration  Hospital  and  a  convalescent 
home.  Patients  from  Nesbltt  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal  In   Kingston   were   evacuated  to   College 


Mlserlcordla  m  huburban  Dallas.  Pa.  Nuns 
from  the  college  worked  alongside  hospital 
personnel  to  treat  3,000  emergency  patients. 
31  babies  were  delivered,  300  medical  and 
surgical  {jatlents  were  admitted  and  dis- 
charged, and  25  Intensive  and  coronary  care 
patients  were  treated  while  the  hospital  op- 
erated out  of  the  women's  college  facilities. 

Llewellvn  &  McKane  Is  a  small  printing 
plant  trying  hard  to  be  a  bigger  one.  Three 
young  brothers — Guy.  Jack  and  Denny 
Llewellyn-  had  taken  over  the  business  from 
their  father  and  a  partner  and  had  built  a 
brand  new,  modem  plant,  a  mile  away  from 
the  Susquehanna's  banks.  Now  the  plant 
looked  9£  If  a  giant  had  reached  down  and 
shaken  Its  contents  like  dice.  The  big  new 
presses  would  have  to  be  taken  apart,  cleaned 
piece- by- piece  and  pamfully,  expensively  re- 
assembled. Guy  Llewellyn  says,  "We've  got  a 
small  press  back  in  operation  and  we're  going 
to  lick  this  thing.  I  hope  to  God  we  can  get 
some  help." 

Some  Industries  were  wiped  out.  Some 
other  businesses  will  probably  never  re-open. 
But  they're  the  exception. 

Chernesky  and  the  Llewellyns  represent  the 
dommant  spirit  In  the  flood  area.  Their  town 
was  hard-hit  by  the  Depression  and  by  the 
loss  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Industry  which 
had  built  It  but  they're  tough  and  they're 
coming  back.  And,  fortunately,  much  of  the 
new  industry  brought  to  replace  the  dying 
coal  mines  Is  located  on  high  ground  and 
was  safe  from  the  flood,  so  a  base  of  Indus- 
trial employment  gives  them  reason  for  hope. 
In  the  hours  and  days  Immediately  after 
the  flood,  government  and  civilian  organiza- 
tions and  thousands  of  Individual  volunteers 
mobilized  to  keep  the  loss  of  life  to  a  mini- 
mum and  to  provide  emergency  services.  Con- 
gressmen Daniel  J.  Flood  of  Wllkes-Barre 
and  Joseph  McDade  of  neighboring  Scranton 
asked  for.  and  received,  forces  from  the 
Armed  Services,  the  OfBce  of  Emergency 
Preparedness,  the  Small  Business  .Adminis- 
tration, the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  from  every  possible  gov- 
ernment source. 

Pennsylvania  Senators  Hugh  Scott  and 
Richard  Schwelker  pitched  In  to  help.  Gover- 
nor Milton  J.  Shapp  flew  in  and,  shocked  by 
the  damage,  began  to  mobilize  state  agencies. 
The  Luzerne  Oounty  Civil  Defense  organiza- 
tion, headed  by  retired  General  Prank 
"nswnend.  a  lawyer,  served  to  coordinate 
activities  and  maintain  communications. 
(The  ordinarily  flercely-oompetltlve  radio 
stations,  almost  without  exception,  pooled 
their  broadcasts  m  an  emergency  network 
that  kept  a  steady  stream  of  factual  informa- 
tion available  and  prevented  the  .spread  of 
false  rumors.)  Scranton  and  Hazleton  news- 
papers helped  Wllkes-Barre  papers  to  resume 
publishing  A  flooded  TV  station  moved  to 
its  mountain-top  transmitter  and,  helped  by 
the  other  stations,  maintained  broadcast 
service. 

The  Pennslyvanla  National  Guard,  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Salvation  Army — all  stepped  In  and 
worked. 

When  Wllkes-Barre  Mayor  Con  Salwoskl's 
government  cotild  no  longer  function.  Mayor 
Eugene  Peters  of  Scranton  and  the  Scranton 
Chamber  of  commerce  led  a  mammoth  volun- 
teer effort  that  contributed  food,  health 
services,  clothing  and  hard  physical  labor  to 
help  their  neighboring  city. 

The  United  Fund  has  raised  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  for  flood  relief.  But 
frankly,  all  of  this  work,  all  of  this  flghtmg 
spirit,  all  of  this  help  won't  be  enough  to  help 
the  six-state  flood  area  come  back.  It  needs 
your  help. 

President  Nixon  has  proposed  to  Congress 
the  most  sweeping  flood-relief  program  In 
history. 

You  can  make  sure  that  this  program  be- 
:omes  law  to  assist  the  flghtlng  people  of 
Wllkes-Barre  and  countless  towns  and  cities 
In  six  states  to  come  back  with  grants  and 


low-cost  loans  for  their  homes  and  bust- 
neeses  and  with  grants  to  replace  their  d«> 
stroyed  schools,  roads,  bridges,  sewer  sys- 
tems and  other  conimunlty  facilities. 

Six  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
were  hurt  this  time.  But  the  next  dlaastar 
might   strike   anywhere. 

We  urge  prompt  "YES"  votes  for  the 
"Agnes"  Disaster-Relief  legislation  to  help  a 
determined  people  to  help  themselves. 


TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  no'W  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  (;all  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
MEET  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  iMr.  McClellah)  and 
after  consultation  with  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  be  allowed  to  meet  today  for 
the  purpose  of  marking  up  the  consumer 
protection  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CUMBERLAND    ISLAND    NATIONAL 
SEASHORE.  GA. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  923. 
S.  2411. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  bill. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bin  (S.  2411)  to  establish  the  Cumber- 
land Island  National  Seashore  in  the  State 
of  Georgia,   smd  for   other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments on  page  2,  line  6,  after  the  word 
"Federal",  strike  out  "Register."  and  in- 
sert "Register,  but  the  total  acreage  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  seashore  shall 
not  exceed  forty  thousand  five  hundred 
acres.  ':  on  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  8,  strike  out  "only  by  donation"  and 
insert  "by  any  means  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 2";  on  page  4.  Une  1,  after  the  word 
"residential",  strike  out  "purposes,  or 
agriculture  purposes,  for  a  definite  term 
to  exceed  forty  years,  or,  in"  and  insert 
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-nnrooees  for  a  definite  term  not  to  ex- 
^^^r^ntv-flve  years,  or.  in":  in  Ime  9. 
"tSrSe  iorS  "owner:",  strike  out  "Pro- 
^l    h^ever    That   when   acquiring 
SS'  id    nSrests  from  the  National 
'iS£  Sundatlon,  iU  succors  and  as- 
^  the  secretary  shall  acquire  such 
S  and  interests  subject  to  the  writ- 
S^Ss  ind  conditions  on  which  the 
Suonal  Parks  Inundation  acquired  the 
K  from  prior  owners  thereof,  and 
SSuch  previous  written  rights  azid  in- 
«^te  shall  prevaU  over  provisions  of 
Sf Sarasraph."  and  insert  'Provided. 
K,eSer  That  when  acquiring  lands,  wa- 
tere  and  interests  therem  from  the  Na- 
tional Park  Foundation,  its  successors 
anSl^igns.  the  Secretary  shall  acquire 
S  lan^.  waters  and  interests,  subject 
to  the  written  terms  and  conditions  con- 
tained in  those  transactions,  including 
but  not  limited  to  options,  entered  into 
bv  the  National  Park  Foundation  prior 
to  October  1,  1972,  and  that  such  previ- 
ous written  rights  and  interests  shall  pre- 
vail over  provisions  of  this  paragraph: 
And  provided  further.  That  whenever  an 
owner  of  property  elects  to  retain  a  right 
of  use  and  occupancy  as  provided  for  in 
this  Act,  such  owner  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  waived  any  benefits  or  rights  accru- 
ing under  sections  203.  204.  205,  and  206 
of  the  Uniformed  Relocation  Assistance 
and  Real  Property  Acquisition  PoUcies 
Act  of  1970  '84  Stat.  1894,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  those  sections  such  owTier 
shall  not  be  considered  a  displaced  per- 
son as  defined  in  section  101(6)  of  that 
Act"'  on  page  5,  line  12.  alter  the  word 
purposes,",    strike    out    "or    agriculture 
purposes,",  in  line   18.  after  the  word 
"mean",  strike  out  "either  H)":  at  the 
beginning  of  line  20,  strike  out  "Feb- 
ruary   1,   1970"   and   insert   "August   3 
1971":  on  page  6,  line  2,  after  the  word 
"so,"  strike  out  "designated,  or  (2)  any 
property  used  exclusively  for  agriculture 
thereto"    and   insert    "designated":    on 
page  7,  after  line  24,  insert: 

(b)  Except  for  certain  portions  of  the  sea- 
shore deemed  to  be  especially  adaptable  for 
recreational  uses,  particularly  swlmmmg, 
boating,  fishing,  hiking,  riding  and  other 
recreational  activities  of  slmUar  nature, 
which  shall  be  developed  for  such  as  needed, 
the  seashore  shall  be  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible  preserved  in  Its  primitive  state, 
and  no  development  of  the  project  or  plan  for 
the  convenience  of  visitors  shall  be  under- 
taken which  would  be  Incompatible  with  the 
preservation  of  the  unique  flora  and  fauna 
or  the  physiographic  conditions  now  pre- 
vaUlng,  nor  shall  any  road  or  causeway  con- 
necting Cumberland  Island  to  the  mamiand 
be  constructed. 

On  page  8,  after  line  11,  strike  out: 
Sec  7.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Cumberland  Island  National  Seashore  Ad- 
visory Commission.  The  Commission  shall 
terminate  ten  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

lb)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
ten  members,  each  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  One  member  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Camden  County; 

(2)  Pour  members  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations of  the  Ocean  Science  Center  of 
the  Atlantic  Commission; 

(3)  Two  members  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations   of    the    Governor    of    Georgia; 

(4)  Two  members  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary; and 


(6)  One  member  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations of  the  Georgia  Coastal  Area  Plan- 
ning and  Development  Commteslon. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  designate  one  mem- 
ber to  be  Chairman.  Any  vacancy  In  the 
Comjnlaslon  shall  be  flUed  In  the  same  man- 
ner m  which  the  original  appointment  was 

made.  ,         .    ,, 

(d)  A  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  such.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  the  expenses 
reasonably  mcurred  by  the  Oonunlsaion  in 
carrying  out  its  responslbUlties  under  this 
Act  upon  the  presentation  of  vouchers  signed 
by  the  Chairman. 

(e)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  consult  with  the  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  matters  relatmg  to  the 
development  of  the  seashore  and.  In  par- 
ticular, with  respect  to  ( 1 )  the  provision  and 
adequacv  of  passenger  ferry  service,  and  (2) 
the  deslrabUlty  of  or  necessity  or  bridges  or 
causeways  to  Cumberland  Island. 

On  page  9,  at  the  beginning  of  line  20, 
change  the  section  number  from  "8 "  to 
"7":  at  the  top  of  page  10,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  8.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  undertake  or  contribute  to  water 
resotirce  developments,  Includtog  shore  ero- 
sion control,  beach  protection  and  navigation 
improvements  on  land  and/or  waters  within 
the  Cumberland  Island  National  Seashore 
shall  be  exercised  In  accordance  with  plans 
which  are  mutuaUy  acceptable  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  which  are  consistent  with  both  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  and  the  purpose  of  exist- 
ing statutes  dealing  with  water  and  related 
land  resource  development. 


And,  in  Une  11,  after  "Sec  9.".  strike 
out  "There  are  hereby  authorized  to  the 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act"  and  insert  "There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $10,500,000 
for  acquisition  of  land  $19,010,000  'Au- 
gust 1971  prices)  for  development,  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be 
justified  by  reason  of  ordinary  fiuctua- 
tions  in  construction  costs  as  indicated 
by  engineering  cost  indices  appUcable  to 
the  types  of  construction  involved  here- 
in"; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of   Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  or- 
der to  provide  for  public  outdoor  recreation 
use    and    enjoyment    of    certain   significant 
shoreline   lands   and   waters   of   the   United 
States,  and  to  preserve  related  scenic,  scien- 
tific, and  historical   values,  there   Is  esUb- 
llshed  In  the  State  of  GeorgU  the  Cumber- 
land Island  National  Seashore   (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the   "seashore")  consisting  of 
the  area  generaUy  depicted  on  the  drawing 
entitled  "Boundary  Map.  Cumberland  Island 
National  Seashore",  numbered  CUIS-40,O00B, 
and  dated  June  1971.  which  shaU  be  on  file 
and  available  for  public  inspection  in  the  of- 
fices of  the  National  Park  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary"! may  make  minor  adjustments  in  the 
boundary  of  the  seashore  from  time  to  time 
by  publication  of  a  revised  drawing  or  other 
boundary  description  in  the  Federal  Register, 
but  the  total  acreage  within  the  boundaries 
ot  the  seashore  shall  not  exceed  forty  thou- 
sand five  hundred  acres. 

Sec.  2.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  sea- 
shore, the  Secretary  may  acquire  lands,  wa- 
ters, and  Interests  therein  by  whatever  legal 
method  available  to  him  such  as,  but  not 
limited  to,  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  exchange,  or  transfer 
from  any  other  Federal  agency.  The  Secre- 
tary may  also  acquire  not  to  exceed  one  bun- 


ded acres  of  lands  and  intsreats  in  lands  on 
the  mainland  to  provide  access  to  the  ad- 
ministrative and  visitor  faculties  for  tha  m^- 
shore.  Property  owned  by  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  may 
be  acquired  only  by  donation.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provlston  of  law,  any  Federal 
property  located  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
seashore  may.  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
agency  having  custody  thereof,  be  transfer- 
red without  transfer  of  funds  to  the  adminis- 
trative jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  seashore. 

SEC.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  access 
from  Interstate  96  to  the  mainland  admmis- 
tratlve  and  visitor  faculties  of  the  seashore, 
the  Secretary  may  designate  as  the  Cumber- 
land Island  Parkway  a  right-of-way,  together 
with  adjacent  or  related  sites  for  public  non- 
commercial recreational  use  and  for  interpre- 
tation of  scenic  and  historic  values,  of  not 
mcH*  than  one  thousand  acres  of  lands,  wa- 
ters, and  mterests  therem.  The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  acquire  by  any  means  author- 
ized m  section  2  those  lands  and   interests 
therein,  and  other  property  comprising  such 
right-of-way  and  adjacent  or  related  sites  as 
he  may  designate  pursuant  to  this  Act  lor  the 
development,  hereby  authorized,  of  a  road  of 
parkway      standards,      mcludlng      necessary 
bridges,  spurs,  connecting  roads,  access  roads, 
and  other  faculties,  and  for  the  development 
and   interpretation   of  recreation   areas   and 
historic  Bites  in  connection  therewith.  Lands 
acquired  f  ot  the  parkway  shall  be  administer- 
ed as  a  part  of  the  seashore,  subject  to  aU 
laws  and  regulatlonB  applicable  thereto,  and 
subject  to  such  special  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  promulgate  for  the  parkway. 

SEC  4.  I  a)  With  the  exceptton  of  any  prop- 
erty deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  for 
visitor  facilities  or  administration  of  the  sea- 
shore, any  owner  or  owners  of  improved  prop- 
erty on  the  date  of  Its  acquisition  by  the  Sec- 
retary may.  as  a  condition  of  such  acquisition 
retain  for  themselves  and  their  successors  or 
assigns  a  right  of  use  and  occupy  of  the  prop- 
erty for  noncommercial  resldentUl  purposes 
for  a  definite  term  not  to  exceed  twenty-five 
years,  or.  in  lieu  thereof,  for  a  term  ending 
at   the   death   of   the   owner   or   his   spouae. 
whichever  Is  later.  The  owner  shall  elect  the 
term  to  be  reserved.  The  Secretary  shaU  pay 
to  the  owner  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  on  the  date  of  such  acquisition  lees 
the  fair  market  value  on  such  date  of  the 
right  retained  by  the  owner:  Provided,  how- 
ever That  when  acquired  lands,  waters,  and 
interests   therein    from   the    National    Park 
Foundation,   its  successtMrs  and  assigns,  the 
Secretary  shaU  acquire  such  lands,  waters, 
and  interests  subject  to  the   written  terms 
and  conditions  contained  In  those  transac- 
tions   including  but  not  limited  to  options, 
entered  Into  by  the  National  Park  Founda- 
tion prior  to  October  1.  1973.  and  that  such 
previous   written  rights   and   interests   shaU 
prevaU   over   provisions   of    this   paragraph: 
And    provided    further.    That    whenever    an 
owner  of  property  elects  to  retain  a  right  of 
use  and  occupancy  as  provided  for  m  this  Act. 
such  owner  shaU  be  deemed  to  have  waived 
any  benefits  or  rights  accruing   under  sec- 
tlons  203.  204.  206,  and  206  of  the  Uniformed 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition Policies  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1894) , 
and  for  the  purposes  of  those  sections  such 
owner   shall   not   be   considered   a  displaced 
person  as  defined  in  section  101(6)   of  that 

Act 

(b)  A  right  of  use  and  occupcuicy  retaiiied 
or  enjoyed  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be 
terminated  with  respect  to  the  entire  prop- 
erty by  the  Secretary  upon  his  determination 
that  the  property  or  any  portion  thereof 
has  ceaaed  to  be  used  for  noncommercial 
residential  purposes,  and  upon  tender  to  the 
holder  of  a  right  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair 
market  value,  as  of  the  date  of  the  tender, 
of  that  portion  of  the  right  which  remains 
unexpired  on  the  date  of  termination. 
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ic)  The  term  "Improved  property,  aa  uMd 
In  thia  section,  shall  mean  a  detached,  non- 
commercial residential  dwelling,  the  con- 
struction of  which  was  begun  before  August 
3.  1971  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  •dwelling") . 
together  with  so  much  of  the  land  on  which 
the  dwelling  la  situated,  the  said  land  being 
In  the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling,  aa 
the  Secretary  shall  designate  to  be  reaaonably 
neceanary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  dwelling 
for  the  scrfe  purpoae  of  noncommercial  resi- 
dential use.  together  with  any  structures 
accessory  to  the  dwelling  which  are  situated 
on   the   lands  so  designated. 

(d>  (1)  In  order  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  establishment  of  a  natural  and  sce- 
nic preserve  by  voluntary  private  action  of 
certain  owners  of  lands  within  the  seashore, 
and  notwithstanding  anything  to  the  con- 
trary herein  contained,  no  lands  or  interests 
In  lands  shall  be  acquired  on  Little  Cumber- 
land Island  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
for  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  except  as  specifically 
otherwise  provided  herein. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  the  owner  of  land 
on  Little  Cumberland  Island  shall  have  cre- 
ated an  irrevocable  trust  or  other  method 
of  preservation  of  the  resource*  of  Little 
Cumberland  Island  which  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Secretary  provides  for  the  protection  of 
the  resources  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  which  the  seashore  waa  es- 
tablished, the  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire 
such  lands  shall  be  suspended  for  such  time 
as  the  trust  is  In  effect,  and  the  lands  are 
used  and  occupied  In  accordance  therewith. 

(3)  If.  at  any  time  during  the  two-year 
period  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
lands  on  Little  Cumberland  Island  are 
threatened  with  development,  or  other  uses, 
inconalstent  with  the  establishment  or  con- 
tinuation of  the  trust  herein  referred  to 
then  the  Secretary  may  acquire  such  lands, 
or  interests  therein,  by  any  of  the  methods 
provided  for  In  section  2  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  trapping  on  lands  and 
waters  under  his  Jurisdiction  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  seashore  In  accordance 
with  the  appropriate  laws  of  Georgia  and 
the  Onlted  States  to  the  extent  applicable, 
except  that  he  may  designate  zones  where, 
and  establish  periods  when,  no  hunting, 
fishing,  or  trapping  shall  be  permitted  for 
reasons  of  public  safety,  administration, 
flah  and  wildlife  management,  or  public  use 
and  enjoyment.  Except  in  emergencies,  any 
regulations  prescribing  any  such  restrictions 
shall  be  put  Into  effect  only  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  State  agency  re- 
sponsible for  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping 
activities. 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  The  seashore  shall  be  admin- 
istered, protected,  and  developed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
August  36,  1918  (39  Stat.  336:  16  UJ3.C.  1. 
a-4),  as  amended  and  supplemented,  except 
that  any  other  statutory  authority  available 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  conservation  and 
management  of  natural  resources  may  be 
utilized  to  the  extent  he  finds  such  author- 
ity will  further  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

( b  I  Except  for  certain  portloi^  of  the  sea- 
shore deemed  to  be  especially  adaptable  for 
recreational  uses,  particularly  swimming, 
boating,  fishing,  hiking,  riding,  and  other 
recreational  activities  of  similar  nature, 
which  shall  be  developed  for  such  uses  as 
naeded,  the  seashore  shall  be  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  preserved  In  its  primi- 
tive state,  and  no  development  of  the  proj- 
ect or  plan  for  the  convenience  of  visitors 
shall  be  undertaken  which  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  preservation  of  the  unique 
flora  and  fauna  or  the  physiographic  condi- 
tions now  prevallliig,  nor  shall  any  road  or 
causeway  connecting  Cxunberland  Island  to 
the  mainland  be  constructed. 

8»c,  7.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  deprive 


the  State  of  Oeorgla  or  any  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  of  its  civil  or  criminal  Juris- 
diction over  persons  found,  acts  performed, 
and  offenses  committed  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  seashore,  or  of  Its  right  to  tax  per- 
sons, corporations,  franchisee,  or  other  non- 
Federal  property  on  lands  Included  therein. 

Skc.  8.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  .\rmy  to  undertake  or  contribute  to 
water  resource  developments.  Including 
shore  erosion  control,  beach  protection  and 
navigation  Improvements  on  land  and /or 
waters  within  the  Cumberland  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  shall  be  exercised  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  which  are  mutually  accept- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  which  are  con- 
sistent with  both  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
and  the  purpose  of  existing  statutes  dealing 
with  water  and  related  land  resource  devel- 
opment. 

Sec  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $10,500,000  for  acquisi- 
tion of  land  and  «19.010.(X)0  (August  1971 
prices)  for  development,  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts,  if  any.  as  may  t)e  Justified  by  rea- 
son of  ordinary  fluctuations  In  construction 
costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  cost  in- 
dices applicable  to  the  types  of  construction 
involved  herein. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  committee 
amendments  are  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
area  of  unusual  beauty.  It  is  an  area  that 
lies  in  the  southeastern  section  of  the 
great  State  of  Georgia,  which  I  visited 
together  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia,  about  5  or  6  weeks 
ago  for  a  personal  inspection  of  the  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment on  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  the  loca- 
tion and  description  of  the  area,  the 
background,  the  proposed  development 
and  use,  and  the  cost,  all  of  which  are 
ver>'  carefully  set  out  in  detail  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PfRPOSE     OF     Bn,L 

As  amended.  S.  2411  would  establish  a 
Cumberland  Island  National  Seashore  off  the 
coast  of  Georgia,  to  consist  of  approximately 
39.500  acres,  providing  for  the  use  and  en- 
joyment of  significant  shoreline  lands  and 
waters  and  to  preserve  related  scenic,  scleutl- 
flc.  and  historical  values.  Within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  seashore,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Is  authorized  to  acquire  lands  and 
interests  in  lands,  and  he  Is  authorized  to 
acquire  not  more  than  100  acres  for  access  to 
an  administrative  site  on  the  mainland 

.Authorization  is  Included  for  a  Cumber- 
land Island  Parkway  on  the  mainland,  and 
for  owners  of  Improved  properties  to  retain 
rights  of  use  and  occupancy  for  residential 
purposes. 

LOCATION     AND     OESCaiPTION 

Cumberland  Island  is  the  southernmost  of 
the  Sea  Islands  of  Oeorgla.  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  north  by 
St.  Andrews  Sound,  across  which  lies  Jekyll 
Island  State  Park,  on  the  west  by  the  Cum- 
berland River  and  Sound,  and  on  the  south 
by  St.  Marys  Entrance  at  the  mouth  of  St. 
Marys  River.  Beyond  Is  Amelia  Island,  in 
Florida. 

Cumberland  Island  Is  18^  miles  long,  va- 
ries from  a  half  mile  to  six  miles  in  width, 
and  comprises  some  2.000  acres  of  upland. 
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About  half  the  Island  is  less  than  lo  fatt 
above  sea  level,  most  of  thU  oonsistina  of 
about  5,600  acres  of  salt  marshes,  prlmartl, 
along  the  Soimd  side  of  the  Island  The  bal 
ance,  ranging  In  height  up  to  50  feet  ahov^ 
sea  level,  consists  of  forested  uplands  of 
sandy  sou.  A  magnificent  beach  of  fine  sand 
extends  along  the  entire  ocean  side  of  tht 
island,  more  than  1. 000  feet  wide  at  low  Uds 
and  backed  by  dunes,  often  In  double  ranks 
that  range  from  20  to  30  feet  m  height  Th« 
beach  slopes  gradually  Into  a  mild  ocean  surf 

Uttle  Cumberland  Island,  to  the  north  of 
Cumberland  Island  across  salt  marshes  and 
the  channel  to  Christmas  Creek,  comprlssa 
1 .300  acres  of  high  ground  and  800  acres  of 
salt  marshes,  and  has  nearly  three  miles  of 
beach. 

Climate  In  the  Cumberland  Island  ares  U 
mild,  with  average  minimum  temperature* 
around  40  degrees  and  highs  In  the  upper 
80's  or  low  90's.  with  good  breezes.  Rainfall 
averages  53  Inches  per  year,  with  summer 
afteriKKjn  thunderahowers  making  up  about 
half  the  total. 

BACKGROtTND 

The  Seashore  area  Is  the  southern  end  of 
the  chain  of  islands  and  marshes  known  as 
the  Golden  Isles.  These  Islands  have  been 
aJnaoet  continuously  Inhabited  for  ten  thou- 
sand years.  Here  a  pottery-making  culture 
existed  3,800  years  ago,  and  over  four  cen- 
turies ago,  Spain  established  a  chain  of  out- 
posts which  became  the  mUltary  frontier 
between  the  territories  of  the  Spanish  and 
English. 

After  the  new  Nation  gained  its  independ- 
ence, the  Island  became  one  of  the  plantation 
Islands  specializing  m  raising  long  iitplt 
cotton.  The  ClvU  War  left  the  planutlons 
unable  to  survive  without  slave  labor,  and 
the  Island  became  a  hunting  and  pleasuring 
ground  for  wealthy  business  leaders,  with 
about  80  percent  of  the  Island  owned  by  the 
Carnegie  family  and  the  renxalnlng  20  per- 
cent by  the  Candler  family.  Mansions  wwe 
built  as  vacation  homes,  and  fof  the  most 
part  the  plantation  lands  reverted  to  forest 
cover. 

The  Great  Depression  again  forced  change 
on  the  islands.  Some  of  the  great  families 
could  no  longer  hold  the  vacation  estates, 
and  large  holdings  were  sold  or  were  con- 
veyed by  Inheritance  to  later  generations.  It 
Anally  became  apparent  that  Cumberland 
Island  would  continue  to  be  subdivided  with 
ultimate  development  of  small-lot  homes,  the 
type  of  development  which  the  Island  could 
least  absorb  and  stUl  retain  Its  special  fragile, 
and  beautiful  environment. 

Several  years  ago.  using  a  generous  grant 
from  the  Andrew  W.  MeUon  Foundation,  the 
National  F>ark  Foundation  began  a  program 
of  land  acquisition  to  forestall  further  sub- 
division of  the  Island  by  developers  and  to 
preserve  the  Island's  special  qualities  pend- 
ing enactment  of  legislation  to  authorize  t 
Cumberland  Island  National  Seashore.  This 
action  has  been  extremely  successful,  and  all 
except  about  4,700  acres  of  upland  has  been 
acquired  to  date. 

DKVILOPMEm'    AND    USE 

Development  of  Cumberland  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  for  visitor  use  must  be  un- 
dertaken with  a  determined  sensitivity  to- 
ward preserving  (he  fragile  natural  values 
of  the  Island.  The  beach  areas  can  absorb 
heavy  concentrations  of  visitors,  but  the 
other  portions  of  the  Island  would  swlfUy 
lose  their  charm  If  uncontrolled  visitor  access 
and  use  were  permitted.  The  conunlttee  has 
been  InXormed  that  the  Interior  Department 
does  not  intend  to  permit  visitors  to  bring 
their  automobiles  onto  the  Island.  The  visitor 
win  be  greeted  at  a  mainland  contact  point, 
told  the  story  of  the  Island,  and  If  he  wishes 
to  visit  the  Island  he  may  gain  access  only 
by  using  one  of  the  passenger  ferries  shut- 
tling to  and  fro  or  by  using  his  personal  boat. 
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volume  of  Visitors. 

nvM,  the  vUltor  goes  on  the  Island,  he  graph. 
JSTbf  wnveyed  to  the  beach  use  areas         This  amendment  would  require  the  Sec- 

^«y^f  ^mmibus,  or  Jitney,  system.  Also  retary  of  the  Interior  to  honor  the  terms 

?h«^wtment  envisions  a  net  of  biking-  of  retained  use  and  occupancy  negotiated  by 

i^*.nV?raUs  hiking  paths,  bridle  trails,  and  the  National  Park  Foundation  when  It  ac- 

»rS  trails'  In  the  inland  portions  of  Cum-  quired  lands  with  funds  donated  by  the  An- 

wi«nd  Island    The  three  beach  use  areas,  drew  W.  Mellon  Foundation,  and  It  would 

^Mi^terlzed  by  gentle  and  predictable  surf  require  the  SecreUry  to  honor  the  terms  of 

^'^Ilrfttit/ins   wUl  be  at  Stafford.  High  Point,  retained  use  and  occupancy  agreed  to  In  op 

condltitons,  *'"^  "^  "  ^  .. v,»„. ,  ,,„„  io„rtr,om»Mi  unt.n  rwtn 

md  Dungeness  Beaches 
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.  vww.»  „<u.  Tiriii  njiver  result  In  those  transactions,  including  but  not  limited  mvim  extwxt  poMlble  prM«rT«d  In  lU  prlml- 
*~*  ^"^^  ^vls^rs^n  Te  litS  b?  to^tlons,  entered  into  by  th«  National  Park  tly.  st*t«,  and  no  development  ot  U».  ppoj- 
«^  T^tZ  numt^  of  ^niw  ?eiVta.  Ftouidatiok  prior  to  October  1, 1972.  and  that  ect  or  plan  for  the  conveiUenoe  of  yialtor. 
controUlng  the  n^^'^^^'P^^f"  "'Tt^  suchMevlous  written  rights  and  mtereets  ^haU  be  undertaken  which  would  be  Incom- 
U».  Department  can  effectively  control  the      such  P^;'^^^*^^^^  ^  ^^  p,^      p.tible  with  the  prseervatlon  of  the  unique 

flora  and  fauna  or  th  physiographic  condi- 
tions now  prevailing,  nor  shall  any  road  or 
causeway  connecting  Cumberland  Island  to 
the  mainland  be  constructed." 

The  committee  believes  that  Cumberland 
Island  should  be  znanaged  in  a  manner  which 
wlU  preserve  Its  existing  wUd  state  and  its 
relatively  unspoiled  natural  values.  This 
aoiendment  inserts  language  directing  that 
this  be  done.  The  language  is  virtually  iden- 
tical to  section  4  of  the  Act  of  August  17. 
1937  (60  Stat.  670).  which  established  Cape 
Hatteras  National  Seashore  in  North  Caro- 
lina. The  amendment  specifically  prohibits 
construction  of  any  road  or  causeway  be- 
tween Cumberland  Island  and  the  mainland. 

7.  On  page  7,  delete  lines  6  through  24.  and 
on  page  8,  delete  lines  1  through  13.  This 
amendment  deletes  section  7  of  the  bill, 
which  would  create  a  separate  advisory  com- 
mission for  the  seashore.  General  legislation 
approved  August  18,  1970  (84  Stat.  826),  al- 
ready authorises  the  creation  of  such  bodies, 
and  specific  authority  applicable  only  to  this 
area  Is  unnecessary. 

8.  On  page  8,  line  14,  renumber  "Sec.  8" 
to  "Sec.  7". 

9.  On  page  8,  after  line  19.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"Sbc.  8.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  undertake  or  contribute  to 
water  resource  developments,  including 
shore  erosion  control,  beach  protection  and 
navigation  Improvements  on  land  and /or 
waters  within  the  Cumberland  Islaiul  Na- 
tional Seashore  shaU  be  exercised  In  accord- 
ance with  plans  which  are  mutually  accept- 
able  to   the   Secretary   of   the   Interior   and 


On  the  northwest  portion  of  the  Seashore 
18  Uttle  Cumberland  Island.  The  Department 
states  It  has  no  intention  of  using  this  area 
for  visitor  services,  but  is  concerned  that  the 
land  uses  there  not  intrude  upon  the  envlron- 
n»nt  of  the  Seashore.  Subsection  4(d)  of  the 
blU  provides  that  the  Secretary  cannot  ac- 


tlons  obtained  from  landowners  until  Octo- 
ber 1,  1972.  In  EMldltlon,  for  so  long  as  a 
right  of  use  and  occupancy  remains  In  ef- 
fect, by  the  donors  of  land  of  100  acres  or 
more,  the  Secretary  shall  not.  with  respect 
to  6uch  lands,  develop  any  public  use  facul- 
ties, except  for  trails,  road  access  and  utili- 
ties.   The    Committee    believes    that    owners 


Qulre  land  on  Little  Cumberland  without  the  ^^x,b  whom  the  Foundation  has  options  to 
consent  of  the  owner  for  two  years,  that  ^uy  prior  to  October  1,  1972,  should  not  be 
within  two  years  the  owners  must  enter  Into  accorded  a  lesser  term  of  use  and  occu- 
an  Irrevocable  trust  to  protect  the  aesthetics  p^ncy  merely  because  they  entered  Into 
of  the  area,  and  that  once  the  trust  Is  ef-  agreements  only  recently. 
fectlve  and  so  long  as  Its  conditions  are  be-  q^  p^g  ^  j^,  23,  delete  "either  (1) ";  and 
ing  lived  up  to  the  Secretary  wUl  not  acquire  ^^  p^^  g  jjjj^  g  change  the  comma  after 
lands  without  consent  of  the  owner.  These  "designated"  to  a  period  and  delete  the  re- 
conditions would  not  preclude  the  Secretary  nialnder  of  the  sentence  through  line  9. 
buying  land  from  a  wUllng  seller  or  from  ^^  ^^^  ^  j^^^  jj  change  the  period  to  a 
acquiring  lands  which  are  being  subjected  colon,  and  add  the  following:  "And  Pro- 
10  adverse  development  either  before  or  in  ,,j^^    further,  That  whenever  an  owner  of 


spite  of  establishment  of  the  trust.  Inas- 
much as  environmental  protection,  rather 
than  public  use,  is  the  objective  for  Little 
Cumberland,  this  subsection  of  the  blU  Is 
adequate  U  proper  controls  are  placed  on  the 
land  by  the  owners. 

COST 

The  Department  estimates  that  land  ac 


property  elects  to  retain  a  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  such 
owner  shall  be  deemed  to  have  waived  any 
benefits  or  rights  accruing  under  section  203, 
204,  206,  and  206  of  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1894),  and 
for  the  purposes  of  those  sections  such  own- 


qulsltlon  costs  could  be  as  much   as   $10.6      er  shall  not  be  considered  a  displaced  person      the   Secretary  of   the   Army   and   which   are 


mlUlon.  If  aU  privately  owned  properties 
within  the  boundary  were  required  to  be 
purchased.  Indications  are,  however,  that 
the  UtUe  (Cumberland  Island  properties  may 
not  have  to  be  purchased,  as  referred  to 
earlier,  and  that  donations  may  be  forth- 
coming with  respect  to  properties  on  Big 
Cumberland  and  on  the  mainland. 

Development  coeU,  based  on  August  1971 
prices,  are  estimated  to  be  $37,840,000  and 
aimual  operating  costs  are  estimated  to  be 
$689,500  by  the  fifth  year.  The  Committee 
amended  8.  2411  to  limit  the  amount  to  be 
authorized  for  development  to  $19,010,000, 
the  sum  estimated  to  be  needed  for  program- 
ming over  the  first  five  years  after  enactment. 
coMicrrTEE   AMKNSMnrrs 

1.  On  page  2,  line  6,  change  the  period  to 
a  comma,  and  add  'but  the  total  acreage 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  seashore  shall 
not  exceed  40,600  acres."  This  amendment 
will  limit  the  overall  acreage  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  seashore. 

2.  On  page  3,  line  6,  delete  the  words  "only 
by  donation"  and  substitute  therefor  the 
words  "by  means  authorized  In  section  2". 
TWs  amendment  will  enable  purchase  (If 
necessary)  of  the  right-of-way  for  a  park- 
way, rather  than  limiting  Its  acquisition  to 
donation  only.  E^very  effort  should  be  made 
to  acquire  these  lands  by  donation. 

3.  On  page  3.  lines  24  and  25.  strike  the 
words  "or  agriculture  purpoeee,  for  a  definite 
term  not  to  exceed  forty  years,"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "for  a  definite  term  not  to 
exceed  twenty-five  years,";  on  page  4.  line 
17  and  18,  strike  the  words  "or  agriculture 
purposes'". 

4.  On  page  4,  lines  6  through  12.  delete  the 
proviso  and  Insert  the  following  in  lieu 
thereof : 

"ProvUtd,  however.  That  when  acquiring 
Isnda,  waters,  and  Interests  therein  from  the 
National  Park  Foundation,  Its  successors  and 
Msl^iS,  the  Secretary  shall  acquire  such 
lands,  waters,  and  Interests  subject  to  the 
written  terms  and  conditions  contained  in 


as  defined  In  section  101(6)   of  that  Act. 

These  amendments  limit  the  statutory 
right  of  retention  for  use  and  occupancy  to 
the  lifetime  of  the  owner  or  his  spotise  or 
a  term  of  not  to  exceed  twenty -five  years. 
and  with  respect  to  residential  property,  as 
the  Congress  has  specified  In  similar  recrea- 
tion area  legislation.  The  Committee  added 
a  further  proviso  to  waive  the  application  of 
certain  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisi- 
tion Policies  Act  of  1970  If  property  owners 
decided  to  retain  such  possessory  Interests 
to  which  the  act  entitles  them.  The  Com- 
mittee believes  that  when  landowners  take 
advantage  of  the  so-called  "Cape  Cod"  for- 
mula which  allows  them  to  remain  In  pos- 
session of  their  property  within  a  park  area, 
they  or  their  heirs  and  successors  should 
not  also  receive  the  same  benefits  for  reloca- 
tion which  accrue  under  existing  law  for 
those  whose  homes  are  taken  Immediately 
for  some  public  purpose  such  as  for  high- 
way construction  or  urban  renewal  programs. 
Parks  are  unique  In  this  regard  and  the 
Committee  believes  the  government's  ac- 
quisition policy  should  reflect  this  difference 
Of  course.  If  a  person  sells  his  home  out- 
right and  must  move,  he  would  be  entitled 
to  all  benefits  accruing  to  a  similar  person 
under  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act. 

5.  On  page  6,  line  1,  change  "February  1. 
1970"  to  "August  3,  1971".  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  date  of  the  Introduction  of 
the  first  Senate  bUl  should  not  be  the  "cut- 
off date"  for  improved  properties. 

6.  On  page  6,  redesignate  "Sec.  6"  as 
"Sec.  6(a)"  and  insert  the  foUowing  new 
subsection  after  line  4  on  page  7 : 

"(b)  Except  for  certain  portions  of  the  sea- 
shore deemed  to  be  especlaUy  adaptable  for 
recreational  uses,  particularly  swimming, 
boating,  fishing,  hiking,  riding,  and  other 
recreational  activities  of  similar  nature. 
which  shall  be  developed  for  such  usee  as 
needed,  the  seaCiore  shaU  be  to  the  maxl- 


conslstent  with  both  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  and  the  purpoee  of  existing  statutes 
dealing  with  water  and  reUted  land  re- 
source development." 

This  amendment  adds  language  slmUar  to 
that  contained  in  the  legislation  authorizing 
Assateague  Island,  Fire  Island  and  Cape 
Lookout  National  Seashores,  and  which  is 
Identical  to  the  language  approved  by  the 
Senate  for  the  Gateway  National  Recreation 
Area.  The  amendment  assuree  that  any  un- 
dertakings for  shore  erosion  control  and  sim- 
ilar works  must  be  In  accordanoe  with  a  plan 
mutually  accepteble  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

10.  On  page  8.  delete  lines  20,  21  and  23, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof,  the  following: 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  approprteted 
not  to  exceed  $10,600,000  for  acquisition  of 
land  and  $19,010,000  (Augtist  1971  prloes) 
for  development,  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts,  If  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by 
reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations  in  construc- 
tion costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  cost 
indices  appUcable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion Involved  herein." 

coiucrrm  rbcomiundatton 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  InsiUar 
Affairs  In  executive  session  on  June  38.  1973. 
unanimously  reeommended  the  enactment  of 
S.  2411.  as  amended. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  now 
to  the  distingAiiahed  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  who  brought  this  bill  before  the 
Senate  about  a  year  a«o.  He  has  been 
most  insistent  and  urgent  that  we  con- 
sider this  legislation  without  del&y.  I  am 
happy  to  yield.  I  think  the  measure 
should  be  enacted  into  legislation  at  this 
session.  I  hope  we  can  complete  action 
today  and  that  action  by  the  House  will 
follow. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  What  wlD  be  the 
effect  of  the  bill  on  the  owners  of  im- 
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proved    residential    properties    on    Big 
Cximberland  Island? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  As  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  bill  adopts  a  formula  which 
the  Congress  has  developed  over  many 
years  beginning  with  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore  in  1961 — whereby  the  owners 
of  residential  properties  constructed  be- 
fore a  certain  date  may  elect  to  retain 
a  right  of  use  and  occupancy.  This  right 
may  extend  for  a  fixed  term  of  up  to  25 
years  or  for  the  life  of  the  owner  or  his 
spouse. 

Mr  TALMADGE,  My  concern  is  di- 
rected to  the  interpretation  of  the  word 
"owner."  My  question  is  prompted  by 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Ferguson,  whose 
lale  husband.  The  Honorable  Robert  W 
Ferguson,  served  several  terms  in  the 
Georgia  General  Assembly.  For  many 
years.  Mrs.  Ferguson  was  the  only  year- 
round  resident  of  Cumberland  Island. 

Specifically.  Mrs.  Lucy  Ferguson  and 
her  children  are  shareholders  in  a  cor- 
poration whose  sole  assets  are  the  land 
and  residence  on  Big  Cumberland  Island. 
The  residence  was  constructed  well 
before  the  'cutofT  date"  in  the  bill  of 
August  3.  1971.  However,  the  property  is 
legally  "owned"  by  the  corporation  and 
not  a  natural  person. 

My  question  is.  therefore,  will  the  Na- 
tional Park  3er\ice.  in  acquiring  Mrs. 
Fergusons  property,  treat  her  and  her 
children  as  natural  persons  or  as  a 
corporation  ^ 

If  the  corporation  were  treated  as  a 
natural  person,  it  could  elect  to  retain 
a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  the  ex- 
isting residence  for  25  years  or  the  life- 
time of  thep  resent  stockholders  who  are 
Mrs.  Ferguson  and  her  three  children. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  have  been  assured  by 
the  Park  Service  that  Mrs.  Ferguson  and 
her  children  will  be  treated  as  natural 
persons.  The  Park  Service  is  willing  to 
offer  use  and  occupancy  rights  as  to  the 
existing  residence,  for  a  period  ending 
at  the  death  of  the  last  surviving  of  Mrs. 
Ferguson  and  her  three  children.  This 
right  under  the  bill  will  extend  to  the 
residence,  together  with  so  much  of  the 
surroimdlng  land  as  is  reasonably  neces- 
sary for  the  noncommercial  residential 
use  of  the  residence. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  desire  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  the  able  chair- 
man for  his  prompt  and  expeditious 
handling  of  the  bill.  This  is  a  great 
resource  and  it  will  mean  much  to  fu- 
ture generations  of  American  people. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
agree  with  his  analysis  that  this  is  a 
great  resource.  I  am  happy  that  we  are 
attempting  to  preserve  this  resource 
through  this  legislation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


PRESERVATION  OF  HISTORIC 
MONUMENTS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr    President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 


from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S. 1152 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  bill  'S.  1152)  to  facilitate  the 
preservation  of  historic  monuments,  and 
for  other  purposes  which  were  on  page  2, 
line  17.  after  subsection",  insert  "or 
the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  as 
amended." 

On  page  3.  line  3.  strike  out  all  after 
•for"  down  to  and  including  "purposes." 
m  line  4,  and  insert  "public  historic 
preservation,  park,  or  recreational  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
has  made  two  minor  amendments  to  this 
legislation  which  was  .submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  executive  branch  and  is 
designed  to  facilitate  the  Nation's  pro- 
gram of  preservation  of  historic  monu- 
ments and  other  sites  for  park  and  recre- 
ation areas. 

The  amendments  of  the  House  are  mi- 
nor in  nature,  and  are  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  .AflfEdrs 
Committee  and  passed  by  the  Senate. 
The  bill  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and,  therefore.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendments  of 
the  House. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
.scinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT  TO    10 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stands  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
porte.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Mr.  Moss)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  refer- 
red as  indicated : 

Proposed  Legislation  Providing  Speciai.  Pay 
FOB  Certain  Mimbees  of  the  Naval  Service 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  or  the  Navy 
submitting  proposed  legislation  to  provide 
speclal  pay  to  certain  nuclear-trained  and 
qualified  enlisted  members  of  the  naval  serv- 
ice who  agree  to  reenllst,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Commlttae  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Expansion  op  Authority  of  the 
Ca.val  Zone  Government 

A  letter  from  the  Qovernor.  Can&l  Zone 
Qovernment,    transmitting    a   draft   of   pro- 


posed legislation  to  expand  the  authorttT 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Oovemment  to  Mttto 
claims  not  cogiUzable  under  the  Tort  Clatoi 
Act  (With  an  accompanying  paper)-  to  tha 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Transfer  of  Certain  ArTHotrrr 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  th« 
transfer  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  of 
aU  functions  and  administrative  authority 
:u3w  vested  in  the  Securities  and  Exchangi 
Commission  under  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
iiig  Company  Act  of  1935  i  with  accompany, 
ing  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  of  the  Central  Railroad 
Company  of  New  Jersey 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion submitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  financial  conditions  of  the  Central  Rail- 
road  Company  of  New  Jersey  (with  accom- 
panylng  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  to  Increase  Teachiw 
Salaries  in  the  District  of  Columbu 
A  letter  from  the  Commission  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  submitting  proposed  legls- 
lation  to  amend  the  District  of  ColumbU 
Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955  to  Increase  sal- 
lartes,  to  provide  certain  revisions  in  the  re- 
tirement benefits  of  public  school  teachen, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
pap>ers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Report  or  the  Comptroller  General 
A  lettw  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  tJnlted  States  submitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entUed  "Theory  and  Practice  of 
Cost  Estimating  for  Major  Acquisitions" 
( with  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Mobs)  : 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  of  Palm  Beach 
County.  Florida.  In  support  of  the  Gumey 
amendment  to  the  General  Revenue  Sharing 
Bill  (8.  3661) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTITEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  736.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Cedar  Keys  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
In  the  State  of  Florida  as  wilderness  (Rept 
No  92-980). 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments; 

S.  3726.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  to  afford 
more  equal  export  opportunity,  to  establish 
a  Council  on  International  Economic  Policy, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-981). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  1729.  A  bill  to  supply  general  service 
freight  oars  to  meet  the  needs  of  commerce, 
users,  shippers,  national  defense,  and  the 
consuming  public  iRcpt.  No.  92-982).  to- 
gether  with    additional   views. 

By  Mr.  McGEE.  from  the  Committee  on 
.Ajjproprlatlons,   with   amendments: 

H.R.  15690.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculture-Environmental  Consumer 
Protection  programs  for  the  flscai  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973,  and  for  other  purpoees 
(Rept.  No.  93-983). 
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g.  Mr.  TALMADOB,  from  the  Committee 
^t,  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

8  mo  An  original  bUl  to  amend  the 
aoaolldated  Farmers  Home  Admlnlstra- 
SS^ct  of  1961,  as  amended,  to  provide  fw 
^Scy  loan  disaster  relief,  and  for  other 
;;^.  (Rept.  NO.  92-984). 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILIS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  foUowing  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  secMid 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S  3832  A  bUl  to  supplement  the  antitrust 
laws  and  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
laatost  oligopoly  power  or  monopoly  power, 
a^d  for  other  purpoeee.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  hlmaeU  and  Mr. 
Scott) :  ^  ^^ 

S  3833  A  bUl  to  revise  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA    (by  request)  : 
8   3834   A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  dissemi- 
nation and  use  of  criminal  record  informa- 
tion, and  iac  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GURNET: 
S   3835.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Reynaldo 
Canlas  Baecher.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

BvMr.  MONDALE: 
S.  3836.  A  blU  to  amend  section  701  of 
tttie  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  simulated  police  badges  In  interstate 
commerce.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S  3837.  A  bill  to  provide  equitable  treat- 
ment of  veterans  enrt^ed  In  vocational  edu- 
cation  institutions.    Referred   to   the    Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Bv  Mi.  STEVENS: 
S.  3838.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of   1958,  as  amended.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  EAOL.ETON : 
S.  3839.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  national 
improvement  of  reading  skills.   Referred   to 
the  Committee  on  lAbor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 
By   Mr.   TALMADGE,    from   the   Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 
S.  3840.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1981.  as  amended,  to  provide   for   emer- 
gency loan  disaster  relief,  and  for  o«ier  pur- 
poses. Ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  calendar 
Bv    Mr     HANSEN    (for    lilmself,    Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Cotton.  Mr. 
Ervin,  Mr.  Hattield,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
Htjokes,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Towix. 
and  Mr.  YotrNc)  : 
S.    3841.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an  estate 
tax  charitable  deduction  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain   charitable   remainder    trusts.    Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Schweiker. 
Mr.  Tatt,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  3842.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  undertalie  a  national  program  of 
Inspection   of   dams   and   to  authorize   $200 
million  for  highway  emergency   relief   pro- 
gram. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By    Mr.     SCOTT     (for    lUmself.     Mr. 
BX7CKLET.      Mr.     JAVrrs.      and      Mr. 

SCHWEIKiai)  : 

3.3843.  A  bUl  to  authc«-lze  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  make  loans  to  certain 
railroads  In  order  to  restore  or  replace  es- 
sential facilities  and  equipment  damaged  or 
destroyed  as  a  result  of  natural  disasters 
during  the  month  of  June  1972.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  BIBICOFF    (for  hlmaelf   and 

Mr.  BiBLX)  : 

S  J.  Res.  256.  A  Joint  resolution  designating 

Wednesday,  February  31,  1973.  to  honor  the 

American    Academy    ot    Forensic    Sciences. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  3832.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  anti- 
trust laws,  and  to  protect  trade  and 
monopoly  power,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

IWUUMIRIAL    REOBOANIZATIOW    ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  admittedly, 
with  some  effort,  I  shall  resist  a  flowery 
and  overdone  introduction  for  the  bill 
which  I  offer  today. 

It  is  called  the  Indiistrlal  Reorgani- 
zation Act.  It  seeks  to  bring  closer  to 
reality  what  this  country  has  pretended 
to  have  for  years:  a  competitive  econ- 
omy. 

It  grew  out  of  years  of  study  by  the 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee, 
partly  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sena- 
tor Kefauver  and  partly  during  my  ten- 
ure. 
It  is  not  a  perfect  bill. 
But  it  does  represent  perhaps  the 
greatest  effort  wliich  has  been  put  to 
finding  a  solution  for  economic  con- 
centration. And  it  may  bear  the  seeds 
for  producing  an  economy  in  which  in- 
flation and  high  unemployment  are  not 
a  way  of  life. 

If  it  lives  up  to  my  expectations,  it 
also  could  be  a  giant  step  toward  elim- 
inating some  of  the  feeling  that  oppor- 
tunities no  longer  exist  for  the  indi- 
\idual  and  that  the  economic  life  of  the 
Nation  will  always  be  dominated  by  a 
few.  We  all  recognize  that  too  much 
power  in  too  few  hands  is  bad  for  social 
and  poUtical  reasons,  as  well  as  for  eco- 
nomic reasons. 

Trotting  out  the  spector  of  excessive 
economic  power  is  not  a  new  game.  The 
Pujo  Committee  was  at  it  before  World 
War  I  and  various  other  groups  have 
been  chewing  on  the  problem  since.  The 
TNEC— 1938-41 — reached  essentially  the 
same  conclusions  as  to  the  need  for 
restructuring  the  economy.  However,  its 
effects  were  aborted  by  the  advent  of 
World  War  n.  when  we  centralized  our 
economy  through  the  War  Production 
Board  to  meet  the  demands  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Despite  all  this  knowledge,  we  have 
taken  no  significant  steps  to  remodel  the 
economic  structure  of  our  country.  Per- 
haps we  lacked  the  courage— or  the  vi- 
sion—or the  patience  to  wade  through 
the  problem  to  the  point  of  remedies. 

Or  perhaps  the  dangers  never  really 
seemed  that  imminent. 

If  such  delay  and  turning  away  from 
the  problem  was  ever  wise.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  any  longer  is. 

F\>r  there  are  really  only  two  choices 
for  a  country:  a  regulated  economy  or  a 
free  economy. 

It  IS  perfectly  clear  which  road  we  are 
now  on.  We  are  operating  under  phase  n 
of  government  regulation. 
It  la  showing  no  spectacular  success — 


aiid  because  It  Is  not,  maay  penoos  In 
and  out  of  Gtovemment  now  t^  u«  that 
only  far  more  pervasive  regulation  of 
wages,  prices,  and  i;MX)flt8  will  straighten 
out  the  Nation's  economic  problems. 

What  a  dangerous  road  that  is  to  fol- 
low! Once  we  start  with  limited  controls. 
and  they  do  not  work.  It  is  a  little  too 
tempting  to  add  some  more  controls,  and 
eventually  to  end  up  with  an  ecooomy 
based  on  big  business,  planned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

■nils  bill  offers  an  alternative  to  Ctov- 
emment  regulation  and  control.  It  is  a 
difficult  choice.  It  Involves  changing  the 
life  styles  of  many  of  our  largest  corpo- 
rations, even  to  the  restructuring  of 
whole  Industries.  It  involves  positive  Gov- 
ernment action,  not  to  control  but  to  re- 
store competition  suid  freedom  of  «iter- 
prlse  In  the  economy. 

Oovemment  regulation  is  not  the  way 
for  a  democracy.  The  tradeoff— leas 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  citizens  for 
more  power  in  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment— to  me  is  a  btid  bargain. 

How  much  better  if  we  could  have  an 
economy  where  the  marketplace  is  the 
regulator,  the  rules  are  fair  for  all.  and 
the  more  efficient  and  more  diligent  do 
the  best. 

Under  this  system,  freedom  prevails — 
freedom  for  companies  to  succeed  and 
fall freedom  of  movement  lor  employ- 
ees— freedom  for  beginning  new  compa- 
nies— freedom  for  government  from  the 
will  of  superpowerf ul  corporations — free- 
dom for  consumers  to  make  companies 
respond  to  their  desires. 

This  is  the  type  of  freedom  that  has 
been  the  traditional  goal  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  beginning  in  1890  with  the  Sher- 
man Act,  the  granddaddy  of  them  aU. 
This  law  sought  to  wipe  out  the  power 
over  men's  lives — as  well  as  the  econ- 
omy— exercised  by  the  trusts. 

By  the  time  the  Clayton  Act  was 
passed  in  1914.  Congress  had  recognised 
that  economic  power  in  and  of  itself  was 
a  thing  to  fear.  The  Clayton  Act  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  acquistion  of  mo- 
nopoly power,  not  merely  its  abuse.  In 
1950,  Corigress  reiterated  its  intent  to 
prevent  concentration  brought  about  by 
mergers  which  tend  to  substantially  less- 
en wanpetition  or  to  create  a  monopoly 
in  any  line  of  commerce  in  any  section  of 
the  country. 

Unfortunately,  the  philosophy  of  Con- 
gress—thrice stated— was  generally  ig- 
nored in  enforcement  of  the  antltnist 
laws.  In  most  cases,  the  Oovemment 
sought  chiefly  to  prove  that  the  power 
was  or  could  be  used  to  harm  competi- 
tion. Seldom  were  the  laws  applied  so  as 
to  wipe  out  monopoly  or  obligopoly  power 
just  because  it  was  there. 

Indeed,  the  laws  were  not  even  vigor- 
ously applied  as  Congress  had  intended 
to  prevent  the  development  of  monopoly 
power.  The  Sherman  Act  was  foUowed 
by  the  first  great  wave  of  mergers  in  our 
economy,  beginning  around  the  turn  of 
the  century.  DuPont  put  together  nearly 
100  companies  to  get  a  near  monopoly 
on  the  explosives  industry.  United  States 
Steel  put  together  180  companies.  United 
States  Rubber,  General  Motors,  Ameri- 
can Can.  International  Harvester  and  a 
host  of  other  giants  were  product*  of  this 
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era.  The  merger  movement  was  halted 
not  by  the  antitrust  authorities  but  by  a 
1903  stock  market  crash  and  flnancial 
panic. 

The  Clayton  Act  was  followed  by  the 
second  great  merger  wave  in  the  1920's. 
This  too  was  halted  by  the  stock  market 
cnuh  of  1929  and  the  Great  Depression. 
not  by  the  Antitrust  Division  or  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission. 

W«  have  just  experienced  the  third 
great  merger  movement  in  our  history, 
from  the  mid-1950'8  through  the  1960's, 
Again  it  was  more  the  stock  market  than 
the  antitrust  agencies  which,  hopefully, 
halted  It  or  at  least  slowed  it  down  con- 
siderably. 

While  I  stUl  believe  that  the  antitrust 
laws  could  go  a  long  way  toward  elim- 
inating much  of  the  concentrated  eco- 
nomic power,  I  have  given  up  hope  that — 
absent  a  new  congressional  mandate — 
any  attorney  general  will  bring  the  nec- 
essary cases  to  undo  the  concentration 
which  has  already  taken  place. 

We  seemingly  are  caught  in  our  own 
web:  Popular  reasoning  is  that  while 
dismantling  some  of  these  corporations  is 
theoretically  in  the  public  interest,  the 
effect  of  the  dismantling  would  be  too 
disastrous. 

To  su:cept  that  is  to  accept  that  we 
must  allow  Qovemment  to  be  increasing- 
ly the  handmaiden  of  the  corporations 
and  must  sit  back  while  we  watch  public 
government  be  replaced  by  private. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  we  will 
not  buy  that  theory. 

The  Industrial  Reorganization  Act  of- 
fers a  reasonable  approach  to  getting  our- 
selves out  of  this  problem. 

It  is  really  a  very  simple  bill.  It  out- 
laws monopoly  power,  establishes  a  spe- 
cial commission — which  dies  in  15 
years — to  devise  means  of  eliminating 
economic  concentration  and  establishes 
a  special  court  to  handle  the  cases  re- 
sulting from  the  Commission's  work.  The 
Commission  is  also  to  determine  the  effect 
of  collective  bargaining  practices  on 
competition  in  designating  industries 
and  make  recommendations  to  Congress 
for  action. 

Top  priority  is  given  to  reorganizing 
seven  industries:  First,  chemical  and 
drugs;  second,  electronic  computing  and 
communication  equipment:  third,  elec- 
trical machinery  and  equipment;  fourth, 
energy ;  fifth,  iron  and  steel ;  sixth,  motor 
vehicles;  and  seventh,  nonferrous  met- 
als. 

These  indiistries  were  selected  be- 
cause— based  on  our  research  and  all 
a\  allable  to  us — we  determined  that  they 
have  the  greatest  impact  on  the  persist- 
ent inflation  eating  away  at  the  Nation 
and  contribute  most  to  the  unemploy- 
ment problems. 

The  seven  industries  account  for  near- 
ly 40  percent  of  the  total  value  created  in 
U.S.  manufacturing. 

One  hundred  and  forty  of  the  top  200 
corporations  participate  in  these  indus- 
tries. 

Concentrated  industries  not  only  dis- 
play little  price  competition  but  tend  to 
maintain  or  incretwe  prices  as  demand 
falls — in  order  not  to  erode  profits.  Thus. 
Government  steps  to  halt  Inflation  by 
cutting  demand  tends  in  these  industries 
to   backfire.   Cuts  in   demand  too  fre- 


quently result  in  higher  prices — and 
more  layoffs — as  the  companies  seek  to 
make  the  target  profits. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  has  been 
all  to  familiar  the  past  4  years.  Govern- 
ment used  all  the  traditional  tools  in  its 
arsenal  to  fight  inflation,  but  inflation 
and  iiigh  unemployment  have  flourished. 

I  suggest  this  is  because  we  were  ap- 
plying medication  designed  for  a  com- 
petitive enterprise  system  when  concen- 
trated industries  had  wiped  out  much  of 
the  competition. 

Competition  must  exist  before  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  can  work  effec- 
tively. 

That  is  the  best  road  lo  controlling  in- 
flation and  easing  unemployment. 

Price  controls  may  have  had  some  im- 
pact, although  it  might  be  hard  to  con- 
vince consiuners  of  this. 

But  what  the  control  system  overlooks 
is  that  the  prices  which  have  been  frozen 
in  concentrated  industries  were  too  high 
in  the  first  place.  Price  ceilings  tend  to 
become  price  floors,  in  the  absence  of 
competitive  pressures  to  bring  prices 
down. 

Worse,  price  controls  do  little  to  en- 
courage efBciency  or  productivity  im- 
provements. On  the  contrary,  today  a 
company  in  a  concentrated  industry  with 
a  ch£ince  to  raise  its  eflSciency  and  cut 
its  costs  may  either  turn  the  chance  down 
or  indulge  in  other,  wasteful  expendi- 
tures which  help  to  keep  it  from  bump- 
ing into  the  Price  Commission's  limita- 
tion on  profit  margains — which  would 
require  it  to  cut  prices. 

Competition  would  make  prices  and 
profits  the  variables — not  production  and 
employment. 

Some  workers  will  be  concerned  that 
restructuring  of  industries  may  cost  jobs. 
I  believe  that  this  will  not  be  the  case. 
The  evidence  is  clear  that  firms  in  con- 
centrated industries  faced  with  a  slack- 
ening of  demand  cut  output  and  employ- 
ment rather  than  prices.  Competition 
will  improve  both  the  stability  and  the 
growth  of  jobs. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  restructuring 
of  major  industries  could  lead  or  even 
require  some  alterations  in  existing  col- 
lective bargaining  relationships.  The 
Commission  is  specifically  directed  to 
study  collective  bargaining  practices  in 
the  industries  designated,  to  determine 
the  effects  of  those  practices  on  compe- 
tition, and  to  report  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  bur- 
den the  record  with  an  elaborate  expla- 
nation of  this  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  its  text,  along  with  a  section- 
by-sectlon  analysis  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoBD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibits  1  and  2.> 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  attempt  to  field  some  of  the  more  ob- 
vious questions  that  can  be  anticipated. 

Why  create  a  special  mechanism  to  en- 
force what  you  claim  to  be  the  traditional 
philosophy  of  the  antitrust  laws? 

In  the  past,  the  enforcement  agencies 
have  built  a  poor  record  for  attacking 
existing  concentration.  In  a  way  that  is 
understandable  because  even  if  an  exist- 
ing agency  could  find  the  time  and  per- 
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sonnel  to  present  the  big  case— of  which 
there  may  have  been  only  10  in  the  hi*, 
tory  of  antitrust— they  would  not  likely 
face  a  coiui;  equipped  to  handle  the  cue. 
To  quote  from  a  man  who  has  lived 
through  the  experience,  Judge  Wysan 
ski  who  handled  the  United  Shoe  caw 
Judges  m  prescribing  remedies  have  known 
their  own  UmiUtlons.  They  do  not.  ex  of- 
ficio, have  economic  or  political  tnaning 
Their  prophecies  as  to  the  economic  future 
are  not  guided  by  unusually  subtle  juda- 
ment.  .  .  Judicial  decrees  must  be  fitted 
into  the  framework  of  what  a  busy,  and  none 
too  expert,  court  can  supervise. 

Ttiat  considerations  of  this  type  have 
always  affected  antitrust  courts  U  pUln  from 
the  history  of  the  Standard  Oil.  American 
Tobacco  and  Alcoa  cases.  To  many  champi. 
on*  of  tlie  antltruat  laws  these  cases  Indicate 
Judicial  timidity,  economic  Innocence,  lack 
of  convictions,  or  p&naysla  of  resolution. 
But  more  Important,  because  proving 

abusive  use  of  economic  power or  the 

positive  potential  for  such  abuse— was 
uppermost  in  the  agnicies'  minds,  little 
thought  was  given  to  remedies.  A  look 
at  the  cases  wlU  show  that  proposed 
remedy  was  often  boilerplate  language. 
Under  the  Industrial  Reorganization 
Act,  the  remedy  is  the  major  goal  of  the 
Commission — and  the  court.  Each  is 
equipped  with  means  to  gather  sufficient 
information  and  expert  testimony  to 
guide  them  to  just  and  reasonable  out- 
comes for  the  cases.  Further,  companies 
involved  are  themselves  allowed  to  make 
suggestions. 

Isn't  the  approach  of  this  bill  ex- 
tremely radical? 

No.  It  merely  restates  the  philosophy 
which  has  been  the  bedrock  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  for  82  years:  Monopoly  power 
is  a  danger  to  the  public  interest. 

Second,  the  instructions  are  to  put 
competition  back  in  each  industry  in  the 
best  possible  way.  Several  different  steps 
might  be  taken — of  which  divestiture  is 
the  most  drastic. 

Divestiture  Itself  is  not  unheard  of  for 
this  country.  It  was  the  keystone  of  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Act  of  1935  and 
was  imposed  with  a  heavy  hand  cwq  Japan 
by  the  United  States  after  World  War  n. 
In  both  cases,  experience  was  good. 
Will  not  deconcentration  result  in 
further  imemployment  ? 

Yea — and  no.  But  more  no  than  yes.  As 
I  said,  concentration  itself  tends  to  cut 
employment  because  a  company  that 
dominates  its  market  can  get  higher 
prices  per  unit  on  less  production.  Also, 
mergers — which  created  much  of  this 
concentration — cut  employment. 

If  the  industries  became  competitive, 
it  is  likely  that  companies  would  be  forced 
to  increase  production  at  lower  prices.  To 
do  this,  they  obviously  need  more — not 
fewer — workers. 

Also,  under  competitive  conditions 
there  is  a  better  chance  for  new  com- 
panies to  start  up — which  would  add  to 
employment.  Further,  if  we  get  to  a  com- 
petitive economy,  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  can  work  so  they  could  be  used 
to  hold  down  the  overall  rate  of  unem- 
ployment. 

Are  you  not  penalizing  firms  for  great- 
er efBciency?  What  about  the  irmocent 
parties — such  as  shareholders? 

It  is  true  that  reorganization  would 
take  away  the  benefits  firms  got  from 
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MntraUlng  markets  to  their  own  advan- 
JJ^_and  to  the  detriment  of  the  pub- 

"'saccess  in  retraining  trade  would  be 
pjogliaed  but  eCQclency  definitely  would 

lii  fact  if  the  Commission  should  file  a 
"monopoly  power"  complaint  that  cona- 
D»ny  could  escape  sanction  if  it  could 
thow  that  this  power  came  either  from 
tanJ  use  of  valid  patents  or  that  reorga- 
Sifttlon  would  not  make  economic  sense. 
In  truth,  many  companies  would  be 
treated  better  under  this  approach  than 
under  existing  antitrust  law.  There  are 
many  who  feel  several  companies  in  the 
target  industries  should  be  sued  crimi- 
ngUy  for  monopolization.  This  stature, 
however,  is  not  a  criminal  one— nor  would 
it  open  up  the  companies  to  treble  dam- 
age claims  from  customers  or  competi- 
tors. 

In  that  sense,  it  is  an  amnesty  stature. 
There  is  no  accusation  of  wrongdoing- 
just  the  goal  of  establishing  competition. 
As  for  stockholders,  clearly  if  they  have 
been  with  the  company  long  they  have 
been  enjoying  what  some  might  call  "ill- 
gotten  gains"  of  monopoly.  Those  we  need 
not  be  fearful  for. 

But  stockholders  who  bought  into  these 
companies  just  before  enactment  of  the 
act  need  not  be  hurt.  Again,  the  PubUc 
Utility  Holding  Act  has  led  the  way.  Here, 
divestiture  in  general  was  accomplished 
by  stock  swaps — generally  to  the  benefit 
of  the  stockholder. 

Just  what  would  happen  under  the  bill? 
What  sort  of  remedies  would  be  imposed? 
Let  me  start  by  sasdng  I  do  not  expect 
any  remedy  to  be  as  simplistic  as  one 
that  has  constantly  come  up  for  years 
when  talk  turned  to  eliminating  concen- 
tration: Break  up  General  Motors  into 
two,  three  or  even  eight  separate  auto 
companies. 

The  Commission's  remedies  should 
grow  out  of  the  sort  of  sophisticated 
search  which  thus  far  has  been  con- 
ducted by  no  one.  I  expect  the  remedies 
to  reflect  this  sophistication. 
Several  types  do  now  come  to  mind. 
A  company  could  spin  off  subsidi- 
aries—or replace  long-term  supply  con- 
tracts with  frequently  negotiated  con- 
tracts—or alter  its  financial  backing 
conunitments — or  eliminate  exclusive 
dealerships— or  alter  its  advertising  ex- 
penditures—or license  patents  and  trade- 
marks— or  actually  divest. 

The  remedy  could  be  one.  several,  or 
all  of  the  above — or  many  others  which 
the  Commission  may  recommend. 

No  nmtter  what  plan  the  Commission 
proposed,  it  would  be  subject  to  full 
hewlngs  before  the  Industrial  Reorga- 
nization Court,  which  would  make  the 
final  decision.  At  the  hesjings,  the  com- 
pany would  have  a  chance  not  only  to  at- 
tack the  Commission's  plan  but  to  make 
its  own  proposal. 

Why  didn't  ypu  go  the  Federal  charter 
route? 

The  idea  is  very  appealing — and  some 
people  whom  I  admire  very  much  have 
embraced  it.  The  basic  idea  here,  gen- 
erally is  that  a  federal  charter  would 
be  necessary  to  do  business  in  this  coun- 
try. Such  a  charter  would  have  condi- 
tions attached  to  granting  it. 

I  have  not  gone  that  route  for  several 
reasons. 


First.  The  threat  to  withhold  the 
charter  if  the  conditions  are  not  met  is 
not  credible.  We  have  reached  the  point 
where  In  a  standdown  between  a  giant 
multinational  corporation  and  the  Qov- 
emment, the  Government  would  have 
to  withdraw. 

Realistically,  as  the  world  now  is,  we 
do  not  feel  we  can  allow  a  major  com- 
pany In  this  Nation  to  go  out  of  business. 
Any  doubters  need  only  review  the  rec- 
ord for  Lockheed  or  Penn  Central. 

Second.  Under  the  chartering  ap- 
proach, the  companies  generally  would 
reorganize  themselves.  Human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  I  would  expect  that  re- 
organization to  be  good  for  the  com- 
pany, but  question  whether  it  would  pro- 
duce the  most  competitive  structure 
p>068lble. 

Third.  A  permanent  regulatory  struc- 
ture would  be  required.  Based  on  past 
experience,  we  could  expect  it  would  too 
soon  be  paying  homage  to  those  it  regu- 
lates rather  than  the  public  interest.  So 
one  evil  would  replace  another. 

We  understand  that  the  Conomlssion 
is  charged  with  prosecuting  companies 
which  have  monopoly  power — and  to 
draft  reorganization  plans  in  the  desig- 
nated industries.  But  what  about  other 
industries,  or  industries  it  can't  reorga- 
nize for  some  refison? 

The  Commission  is  indeed  a  prosecu- 
tor. But  it  has  another — equally  im- 
portant function  as  a  meaningful  in- 
vestigator and  thinktank. 

Indeed,  it  must  every  2  years  report 
to  Coiigress  on  the  status  of  its  studies 
and  reorganization  plans.  But  more  im- 
portant, it  must  make  recommendations 
on  how  labor  practices  should  be  al- 
tered, on  how  Govemment  itself,  by  law 
or  practice,  may  be  hampering  competi- 
tion and  on  what  legislation  may  be 
needed  in  order  to  improve  competition 
generally  or  specifically. 

In  this  way,  it  is  sort  of  a  revival  of 
the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Commission. 

Question:  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
business  insists  that  our  present  anti- 
trust laws  impede  the  foreign  trade  ef- 
forts of  American  business,  is  it  not  true 
that  this  bill  will  make  matters  even 
worse? 

Answer:  To  the  extent  that  other  na- 
tions adopt  policies  which  encourage 
barriers  to  trade  or  restrictive  business 
practices  among  their  own  firms,  for  ex- 
ample, cartels.  I  believe  our  country 
should  attempt  to  negotiate  these  bar- 
riers and  restrictive  prtictices  down  to 
promote  competition  on  an  interna- 
tional basis.  In  other  words,  we  should 
handle  restrictive  trade  practices  much 
in  the  same  way  that  we  attempted  to 
negotiate  the  removal  or  reduction  of 
tariffs. 

There  have  been  attempts  in  the  past 
to  negotiate  some  sort  of  international 
ground  rules  on  restrictive  business 
practices.  Among  architects  of  the 
United  Nations  there  had  been  hope  for 
a  third  specialty  agency  alongside  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  International  Trade 
Organization.  The  opening  article  in 
chapter  5  of  the  proposed  International 
Trade  Organization  reads  in  part  as 
follows: 


Each  member  agrees  to  t*lte  appropriate 
measures  to  work  with  the  International 
Trade  Organlaatlon  to  prevent  buslneee 
practloee  which  might  restrain  competition, 
limit  aoccM  to  local  and  foreign  markets,  or 
foster  monopoly  control  whenever  such 
practices  may  be  harmful  to  production  and 
trade. 

This  approach  was  tried  by  our  Gov- 
ernment on  a  couple  of  other  occasions 
after  World  War  II.  First,  in  1951,  the 
United  States  introduced  a  resolution  in 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  calling  for  a  committee 
to  make  recommendations  on  the  pre- 
vention and  regulation  of  private  com- 
bines and  cartels  in  international  trade, 
and  second,  in  1958,  under  leadership  of 
Norway  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  the  GATT  organization  de- 
cided to  appoint  a  group  of  experts  to 
consider  what  role,  if  any,  it  should  play 
in  this  field.  Each  time,  our  efforts  were 
blocked  not  necessarily  by  stubbornness 
of  foreign  nations  but  in  great  measure 
by  the  united  opposition  of  American 
business. 

Much  of  this  argument  appears  to 
stem  from  a  mistaken  belief  that  the 
United  States  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  with  strong  antitrust  policies.  This 
naight  have  been  true  prior  to  World 
War  II  when  most  other  nations  not  only 
permitted,  but  encouraged  cartels  and 
restrictive  business  practices.  But  today 
24  countries,  including  Europe.  Japan, 
and  most  of  the  developed  countries  of 
the  world  have  their  own  smtitrust  laws — 
and  what  is  imlawful  for  UjB.  firms  may 
well  be  unlawful  lor  foreign  firms. 

Let  me  give  you  a  specific  example. 
Professor  Edwards  mentions  a  case  de- 
scribed to  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  a 
few  years  ago  by  Arthur  Dean,  of  the  Sul- 
livan ti  Cromwell  law  firm.  The  case  in- 
volved a  U.S.  firm  which  could  not — read 
that,  "refused  to" — enter  into  an  agree- 
ment to  export  its  product  to  a  French 
firm,  because  it  could  not  include  in  the 
trade  agreement  a  clause  which  would 
prevent  the  French  buyer  from  shipping 
the  U.S.  Item  back  to  the  United  States 
as  a  compOTient  of  his  own  product.  I 
agree  that  such  a  clause  would  rim  afoul 
of  the  Wilson  Act.  But  the  latest  issue 
of  the  European  Community's  news  bul- 
letin describes  an  action  by  the  Commu- 
nity's antitrust  authorities  to  void  agree- 
ments entered  into  by  three  automobile 
firms,  said  to  be  Peugeot.  BMW.  and 
Ford-Germany,  to  import  certain  prod- 
ucts subject  to  the  restriction  that  these 
products  could  not  Ije  reexported.  In 
other  words,  the  case  described  by  Mr. 
Dean  as  a  horrible  example  of  the  U.S. 
antitnist  laws  in  acuon  was  not  only 
illegal  imder  U.S.  law — it  violated  the 
European  Community  antitrust  law  as 

well. 

The  Common  Market  Commission  has 
also  taken  action  against  ContinentaJ 
Can  for  abusing  its  "dominant  firm" 
position  in  the  European  container 
market,  and  a  case  has  been  filed  against 
Commercial  Solvents  for  refusal  to 
supply  the  basic  chemical  ingredient  of 
a  tuberculosis  drug  to  anybody  but  its 
Italian  subsidiary. 

On  July  14  the  Communitys  Court  of 
Justice  issued  a  landmark  decision  up- 
holding the  Commission's  fines  against 
10  major  chemical  companies  for  parallel 
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pricing.  The  court  held  that  any  follow- 
ing of  the  same  pricing  policies  by  com- 
panies is  illegal,  even  in  the  absence  of 
an  agreement,  If  it  "knowingly  sub- 
stitutes a  practical  cooperation  between 
them  for  the  risks  of  competition."  Fur- 
ther, a  foreign  parent  corporation  can 
be  fined  for  activities  of  its  subsidiaries 
within  the  Common  Market. 

The  pomt  I  would  make  is  that  anti- 
trust policies  are  no  longer  an  American 
monopoly,  and  a  company  is  likely  to  run 
into  antitrust  problems  wherever  it  does 
business  in  a  developed  country  market. 
It  may  be  true  that  there  are  differences 
among  these  laws— so  tliat  some  types 
of  behavior  prohibited  in  the  United 
States  are  permitted  elsewhere,  but  it 
works  both  ways,  and  some  things  com- 
panies can  get  away  with  here  are  illegal 
elsewhere.  Companies  run  into  the  same 
problems  with  a  lot  of  other  customs, 
ranging  from  weights  and  measures  to 
tax  laws. 

I  feel  very  uneasy  with  this  question, 
because  I  am  not  really  sure  what  busi- 
ness spokesmen  mean  when  they  say 
that  our  antitrust  laws  hinder  their  ef- 
forts to  engage  in  foreign  trade.  Now  I 
am  not  alone  in  my  ignorance.  The  for- 
mer head  of  the  Antitnist  Division,  Mr. 
Walker  Comegys.  touched  on  this  in  his 
farewell  press  conference  a  few  weeks 
ago;  he  said  that  business  is  always  talk- 
ing about  how  the  antitrust  laws  inter- 
fere with  foreign  tr«ule.  but  they  have 
never  come  to  the  Justice  Department 
with  any  specific  examples  or  evidence  as 
to  how  the  antitrust  laws  hurt  trade. 
Prof.  Corwin  Edwards  made  the  same 
point  in  the  July-August  1969  issue  of 
the  Columbia  University  JoiUTial  of 
World  Business.  In  other  words,  this 
charge  against  antitrust  is  hard  to  han- 
dle because  it  is  always  made  in  exceed- 
ingly vague  and  imprecise  terms. 

Still.  I  want  to  make  the  effort.  With 
respect  to  my  own  bill,  I  honestly  do  not 
see  why  a  price-competitive  American  in- 
dustry would  not  be  far  better  able  to 
compete  in  foreign  markets  than  a  con- 
centrated industry  which  avoids  price 
competition  like  the  plague.  When  the 
foreign  market  is  dominated  by  a  cartel, 
the  case  Is  even  clearer.  The  only  reason 
for  a  cartel  is  to  raise  prices.  American 
firms  which  entered  this  market  on  a 
price  basis  should  not  only  compete 
amazingly  well  but  would  probably  wreck 
the  foreign  cartel  in  the  process. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  offer  this  leg- 
islation lightly  Certainly,  I  know  the 
discontent  and  uncertainness  merely  dis- 
cussing it  can  cause  for  many.  It  does 
propoee  reformation  of  a  basic — our  eco- 
nomic structure.  This  is  nothing  to  be 
taken  on  hastily. 

However,  the  need  to  move  is  great. 
This  bill  may  not  be  the  answer.  But  it 
can  start  us  talking  responsibly  of 
solutions  to  a  problem  that  must  be 
solved. 

The  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee will  begin  hearings  later  this 
year  on  tliis  bill — along  with  a  similar 
proposal  introduced  by  Senator  Harris. 

As  we  now  see  It.  those  hearings  will  go 
industry-by-lndustry.  covering  the  ones 
given  priority  for  the  Commission.  We 
will  be  seeking  the  counsel  of  experts  on 


each  lndustr\'.  including,  of  course,  par- 
ticipants. 

While  I  understand  the  time  burden 
each  Member  of  this  body  has.  I  never- 
theless would  like  to  extend  an  invitation 
for  all  who  can  attend  at  least  some  of 
these  hearings  to  do  so. 

This  may  not  be  the  most  important 
problem  facing  us.  but  it  ranks  high  on 
the  list. 

I  see  it  as  a  question  not  only  of  eco- 
nomic— but  human — freedom. 
Exhibit  1 
S.  3832 

He  t(  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ReprcsentaHves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
.\ct  may  be  cited  as  the  "Industrial  ReorKa- 
nlzatlon  Act".  The  ConKress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  ( 1 )  the  United  States  of  America 
IS  committed  to  a  private  enterprise  system 
and  a  free  marltet  economy.  In  the  belief 
that  competition  spurs  Innovation,  promotes 
productivity,  preserves  a  democratic  society, 
and  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  wealth  while  avoid- 
ing the  undue  c-oncentratlon  of  econonilc. 
social,  and  politics  1  power;  (2)  the  decUne 
of  competition  In  industries  with  oligopoly 
or  monopoly  power  has  contributed  to  un- 
employment. Inflation,  inefficiency,  an  un- 
derutlUzatlon  of  economic  capacity,  and  the 
decUne  of  exports,  thereby  rendering  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies  Inadequate  and  ne- 
cessitating government  market  controls  sub- 
vertlni;  our  basic  commitment  to  a  free 
market  economy;  (3)  the  preservation  of  a 
private  enterprise  system,  a  free  market  econ- 
omy, and  a  democratic  society  In  the  United 
States  of  America  requires  legislation  to  sup- 
plement the  policy  of  the  antitrust  laws 
through  new  enforcement  mechanisms  de- 
signed to  responsibly  restructure  industries 
dominated  by  oligopoly  or  monopoly  power; 
I  4)  the  powers  vested  In  these  new  enforce- 
ment mechanisms  are  to  be  exercised  to  pro- 
mote competition  throughout  the  economy 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  and  to  pro- 
tect trade  and  commerce  against  oligopoly 
or  monopoly  power. 
TITLE  I— POSSESSION  OP  MONOPOLY 
POWER 

Sec.  101.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
unlawful  for  any  corporation  or  two  or  more 
corporations,  whether  by  agreement  or  not, 
to  possess  monopoly  power  in  any  line  of 
commerce  in  any  section  of  the  country  or 
with  foreign  nations. 

(b)  There  shall  be  a  rebuttable  presump- 
tion that  monopoly  power  Is  possessed — 

( 1 )  by  any  corporation  If  the  average  rate 
of  return  on  net  worth  after  taxes  .s  In  ex- 
cess of  15  per  centum  ever  a  period  of  five 
consecutive  years  out  of  the  most  recent 
seven  vears  preceding  the  filing  of  the  com- 
plaint, or 

I  2)  If  there  has  been  no  substantial  price 
competition  among  two  or  more  corporations 
In  any  line  of  commerce  In  any  section  of 
the  country  for  a  period  of  three  consecutive 
years  out  of  the  most  recent  five  years  pre- 
ceding the  filing  of  the  complaint,  or 

(3)  If  any  four  or  fewer  corporations  ac- 
count for  50  per  centum  (or  more)  of  sales 
in  any  line  of  commerce  in  any  section  of  the 
country  In  any  year  out  of  the  most  recent 
three  vears  preceding  the  filing  of  the  com- 
plaint. 

In  all  other  instances,  the  burden  shall  lie 
on  the  Industrial  Reorgsuiizatlon  Commis- 
sion established  under  title  U  of  this  Act  to 
prove  the  possession  of  monopoly  power. 

( c »  A  corporation  shall  not  be  required  to 
divest   monopoly   power   If   it   can   show — 

( 1 )  such  power  is  due  solely  to  the  owner- 
ship of  valid  patents,  lawfully  acquired  and 
lawfully  used,  or 

1 2)    such  u  divestiture   would  result  In  a 


loss  of  substantial  economies. 
The  burden  shall  be  upon  the  corporatkm 
or  corporations  to  prove  that  monopoly  dom 
should  not  be  divested  pursuant  to  M*a 
graphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  above  subsecUon" 
Provided,  however,  That  upon  a  showing  o* 
the  possession  of  monc^Kiiy  power  purtuwit 
to  paragraph  (1),  the  burden  shali  b«  upon 
the  Industrial  Reorganization  Commisslooto 
show  the  Invalidity,  unlawful  acqulsiUon.  or 
unlawful  use  of  a  patent  or  patents. 

TITLE  n— INDUSTRIAL  REOBOANIZATIOK 
COMMISSION 

DEmrrrioNs 

Sec.  201.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term— 

( 1 )  "Industry"  means  aU  extractive,  proc- 
essing, smelting,  refining,  transporting,  man- 
ufacturlng,  assembling,  fabricating,  con- 
structlng,  financing,  distributing,  or  other 
economic  activity  carried  on  in  closely  re- 
lated parts  of  commerce; 

(2)  "registered  corporation"  means  a  firm 
required  by  the  Commission  to  file  a  regis- 
tration statement  under  section  205; 

(3)  "Commission"  means  the  Industrial 
Reorganization  Commission  established  un- 
der section  202: 

(4)  Commissioner"  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Commission; 

(5)  "person"  means  an  individual,  a  cor- 
poration, a  partnership,  an  association,  a 
joint  stock  company,  a  business  trust,  or'an 
unlncorporaT.ed  organization;  and 

"security  means  any  note,  stock,  treas- 
ury stock,  bond,  debenture,  evidence  of 
Indebtedness,  certificate  of  interest  or  partic- 
ipation in  any  profit-sharing  agreement,  col- 
lateral-trust  certificate,  preorganlzation  cer- 
tificate or  subscription,  transferrable  share, 
Investment  contract,  voting-trust  certlflcste, 
certificate  of  deposit  for  a  security,  fractional 
undivided  Interest  in  oil,  gas,  or  other  min- 
eral rights,  or.  In  general,  any  interest  or 
Instrument  commonly  known  as  a  "security", 
or  any  certificate  of  Interest  or  partlclpaUon 
In,  temporary  or  interim  certificate  for,  re- 
ceipt for.  guarantee  of,  or  warrant  or  right 
to  subscribe  to  or  purchase,  any  of  the  fore- 
going. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OT  COMMISSION 

Sec.  202.  (a)  There  Is  an  Independent  agen- 
cy to  be  known  as  the  Indtistrlal  Reorga- 
nization Commission. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  a  Commlsslonflr 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, for  a  term  of  seven  and  one-half  years. 
Any  Individual  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  In 
such  office  occurring  due  to  the  death.  rsB- 
ignatlon,  or  removal  of  the  Commissioner 
shall  serve  only  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  of  his  predecessor.  The  Commissioner 
shall  continue  to  serve  after  the  end  of  the 
term  to  which  he  was  appointed  until  hie 
successor  has  qualified.  The  Commlsstoaer 
shall  not  engage  in  any  other  activity  while 
holding  office.  The  Commissioner  may  be 
removed  by  the  President  for  inefficiency, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  an  Executive  Direc- 
tor and  such  other  officers,  agents,  and  em- 
ployees as  he  deems  necessary  to  assist  him 
In  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  Commli- 
slon.  The  Executive  Director  shall  be  the 
chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  he  shaU  perform  his  duties  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Com- 
missioner. The  CommlssloBer  may  delegate 
any  of  his  functions,  other  than  the  matrlin 
of  regulations,  to  the  Executive  Director. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  ofBclal 
seal  which  shall  be  judlclaUy  noticed. 

le)  Section  6314  of  title  5,  United  SUt«« 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"(59)  Commissioner,  Industrial  Reorgani- 
zation Commission." 
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,„  The  Offlci  of  Management  and  Budget 
»i2  QOt  iMpect.  examine,  audit,  or  review 
!!r,«OTds  oT  work  of  the  Commission  or 
Si^t  on  any  budget  request  made  by  the 
JSSiSilon.  The  ComptroUer  General  shall 
ScTsuch  reviews,  audlU,  and  evaluation 
Tfhe  commission  as  he  deems  necessary, 
^^unu,  budgets,  and  records  of  the 
S>mm^lon  shaU  be  submitted  to  the  Oen- 
°?H^unting  Office  from  time  to  tUne  as 
^  comptroller  General  may  require,  and 
!r!  commission  shall  maintain,  preserve,  and 
^^JrX^ble  for  inspection  by  the  General 
punting  Office  such  records  as  the  Comp- 
fmiiM  General  may  require, 
"^.^^tlon  3503  of  title  44.  United  States 
mde  is  amended  by  inserting  In  the  first 
^^pb  (defining  "Federal  agency")  " 
SJelndustrlal  Reorganization  Commission 
»ft«r  "the  General  Accounting  Office" 

,h)  The  Commission  shall  terminate  its 
ooeratlons  16  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  the  functions,  Jurlwilc- 
rton  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Contunlsslon 
g^  be  transferred  to  the  Federal  Trade 
commission.  Upon  transfer,  the  Federal 
Xrsde  Commission  shaU  succeed  the  Com- 
nilMlon  as  a  party  in  any  legal  proceedings. 
»nd  any  Judgment  or  decree  of  any  court  of 
the  United  States  applicable  to  the  Commis- 
sion shall,  at  the  discretion  of  that  court,  be 
applicable  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

DUTIES    OF    THE    COMMISSION 


Sbc.  203.  (a)(1)  In  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  any  corporation,  or  two  or 
more  corporations,  are  in  violation  of  title  I 
of  this  .-^ct.  and  develop  a  plan  of  reorga- 
nization to  make  competition  more  effective 
within  each  indtistry,  the  Commission  shall 
study  the  structure,  performance,  and  con- 
trol of  each  of  the  following  Industries: 

(A)  chemicals  and  drugs; 

(B)  electrical  machinery  and  equipment; 

(C)  electronic  computing  and  communi- 
cation equipment: 

(D)  energy: 

(E)  iron  and  steel: 
iP)   motor  vehicles:  and 
(O)   nonferrous  metals. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  develop  a  plan 
of  reorganization  for  each  such  industry 
whether  or  not  any  corporation  is  deter- 
mined to  be  in  violation  of  title  I.  In  devel- 
oping a  plan  of  reorganization  for  any  in- 
dustry, the  Commission  shall  determine  for 
each  such  industry — 

I  A)  the  maximum  feasible  number  of 
competitors  at  every  level  without  the  loss 
of  substantial  economies: 

iB)  the  minimum  feasible  degree  of  ver- 
tical Integration  without  the  loss  of  substan- 
tial economies:  and 

(C)  the  maximum  feasible  degree  of  ease 
of  entry  at  every  level. 

(3)  The  Conmilssion  shall  study  the  co'- 
lectlve  bsirgalnlng  practices  within  each  in- 
dustry named  In  paragraph  1 1 ) ,  and  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  those  practices  on  com- 
petition within  that  industry. 

(4)  The  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  June  30  in  each  odd- 
numbered  year  with  respect  to  the  status  of 
each  study  undertaken  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) , 
(2),  or  (3)  and  each  plan  to  be  developed 
under  paragraph  (2).  together  with  such 
recommendations.  Including  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  necessary. 
Such  legislative  recommendations  may  In- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to.  amendments 
to  the  antitrust  laws,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  the  Patent  laws,  and  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act.  The  Commission  may  also 
report  to  Congress  upon  the  effect  on  com- 
petition of  the  policies  of  executive  or  regu- 
latory agencies  of  Government  together  with 
such  recommendations,  including  recom- 
mendations for  legislation,  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary. 

(5)   The  Commission  shall  proeecute  viola- 
tions of  title  I  of  this  Act. 
(b)  The    Commission    shall    enforce    the 


provisions  of  title  I  of  this  Act  by  filing  a 
complaint  and  proposed  order  of  reorganlaa- 
tlon  with  the  Industrial  ReorganlzaUon 
Court,  established  under  title  in  of  this  Act. 
in   accordance  with   the   provisions   of   that 

title. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Commission  obtains  in- 
formation under  this  title  which  furnishes 
a  reasonable  basis  for  Inferring  that  any 
corporation  or  person  has  acted  in  violation 
of  any  law  of  the  United  States  other  than 
title  I  or  of  any  State  relating  to  trade  or 
commerce,  it  shall  notify  the  appropriate 
law  enforcement  official.  The  Commission 
shall  furnish  information  obtained  under 
this  title  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  ComnUaslon.  and 
anv  other  Federal  regulatory  or  administra- 
ilve  body  upon  request,  and  whenever  the 
Commls&lon  obtains  information  under  this 
title  which  furnishes  a  reasonable  basis  for 
inferring  that  a  corporation  may  act  In  vio- 
lation of  section  7  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against  un- 
lawful restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for 
other  purposes"  approved  October  16.  1914, 
as  amended  (38  Stat.  731;  16  U.S.C.  18).  it 
shall  notify  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  furnish  to  them  the  informa- 
tion upon  which  that  inference  is  based. 

POWXaS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  204.  I  a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
power — 

(1)  to  conduct  studies  of  the  structure. 
performance,  and  control  of  any  industry 
and  its  collective  bargaining  practices  di- 
rectly or  by  contract  or  other  arrangement; 

(2)  to  require  corporations  in  industries 
named  in  section  203  ( a ) .  or  any  person  who 
the  (^mmisslon  shall  have  reason  to  believe 
affects  the  structtire,  performance,  or  control 
of  any  such  Industry,  to  file  registration 
statements  In  such  form  as  the  Commission 
may  require  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  203  (a) ; 

( 3 )  to  require  periodic  and  special  reports 
and  such  other  information  of  corporations. 
from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  includ- 
ing "but  not  limited  to  reports  by  product  or 
line  of  commerce; 

(4)  to  inspect  and  examine  accounts,  pro- 
cedures, correspondence,  memoranda,  papers, 
books,  and  other  records  under  section  205: 

(6)  to  require  interlocking  relationship 
reports  and  securities  control  reports  by  offi- 
cers, directors,  or  persons,  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly, controlling,  exercising,  or  executing  the 
right  to  vote  of  1  per  centum  or  more  of  any 
class  of  securities  for  any  registered  corpora- 
tion under  section  206; 

(6)  to  furnish  information  to  the  appro- 
priate Federal  or  State  law  enforcement  offi- 
cial whenever  the  Commission  determines,  on 
the  basis  of  information  received  by  It,  that 
there  may  be  or  has  been  a  violation  of  the 
Federal  or  Stote  law: 

( 7 )  to  sue  and  be  sued  In  its  own  name  and 
appear  by  its  own  counsel  in  any  legal  pro- 
ceedings brought  by  or  against  it; 

(8)  to  request  and  obtain  from  any  execu- 
tive deptulment  or  agency  any  information 
or  assistance  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  duties  under  this  title; 

( 9 )  to  prosecute  complaints  before,  and 
submit  proposed  orders  of  reorganization  to. 
the  Industrial  Reorganization  Court  estab- 
lished under  title  ni  of  this  Act: 

(101  to  carry  out  such  investigations  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  determine  whether 
there  Is  any  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
Act: 

(11)  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence,  mem- 
oranda, papers,  and  documents  as  it  deems 


advisable,  to  administer  oaths  or  affirma- 
tions to  witnesses  appearing  before  It: 

(12)  to  disclose  by  publication,  or  other- 
wise to  make  araUable  upon  request,  any  in- 
formation (Other  than  trade  secreM  or  proc- 
esses) It  deems  appropriate  for  public  dU- 
closure.  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
307; 

( 18)  to  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3108  of  title  6.  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $125  a  day  for 
individuals: 

( 14)  to  Issue  such  regulations,  orders,  and 
reports  as  may  t>e  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title;  and 

(16)  to  take  such  other  actions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  It  to  carry  out  Its 
duties  under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  Each  executive  department  and  agency 
Is  required  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law.  to 
fumlah  information  and  assistance  to  the 
Commission,  with  or  without  reimbursement 
therefore,  upon  request  by  the  Commission. 

(c)  Subpenas  shall  be  Issued  under  the 
signature  of  the  Commissioner  or  Executive 
Director  and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
designated.  In  the  case  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  ol>ey  a  subpena  issued  under  para- 
graph  (11)  of  subsection  (S)  by  any  persi^n 
who  resides,  is  found,  or  transacts  business 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States,  such  court,  upon  ap- 
plication made  by  the  Commission,  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  to  such  person 
an  order  requiring  such  person  to  appear 
before  the  Commission  or  an  employee  there- 
of, there  to  produce  evidence  if  so  ordered, 
or  there  to  give  testimony  touching  the  mat- 
ter under  inquiry.  Any  failure  of  such  per- 
son to  obey  any  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punuhed  by  the  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 


REGI3TKATION     STATEMENTS       REPOBTS:      RECOEDS 

Sec.  205  (a)  Any  corporation  or  any  per- 
son required  by  the  Commission  to  register 
under  section  204(a)  1 2)  shall  file  with  the 
Commission  a  registration  statement  and 
such  additional  reports  and  information  as 
the  Oommiasion  may  require  from  time  to 
time. 

( b )  Each  registration  statement  shaU  con- 
tain— 

( 1 )  a  copy  of  the  corporate  charter,  arti- 
cles of  Incorporation,  partnership  agreement, 
or  other  agreement  or  document  under  which 
that  corporation  is  organized  and  doing  busi- 
ness: 

(2)  a  copy  of  such  related  documents. 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  by-laws. 
Indentures,  mortgages,  trust  indentures, 
underwriting  agreements,  and  voting  trust 
agreements,  as  the  Commission  may  require: 
and 

(3)  (3)  such  additional  information  and 
documents  as  the  Commission  may  require, 
including,  but  not  limited  to — 

(A)  a  statement  of  the  organizational  and 
financial  structtire  of  the  corpc«-atlon  and 
the  nature  of  the  business  in  which  the 
corporation  la  engaged: 

(B)  a  statement  of  the  terms,  position, 
rights,  and  privileges  of  each  class  of  secu- 
rity which  the  corporation  has  authorized 
and  or  outstanding; 

(C)  a  statement  of  the  underwriting  ar- 
rangemenU,  and  copies  of  the  underwriting 
agreements,  under  which  the  corporations 
securities  have  been  offered  to  the  public 
or  otherwise  during  the  preceding  five  years, 
and  a  statement  of  the  relationship  of  the 
underwriters  of  the  securities  to  the  corpo- 
ration and' or  to  its  officers  or  directors  and 
the  interest  of  those  underwriters  in  the 
corporation. 

(D)  a  statement  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dreeses  of  the  directors  aod  prlnctpal  officers 
of  the  corporation,  the  compensation  paid 
to  them  directly  or  indirectly,  their  Interest 
in  the  securities  of.  their  contracU  with,  and 
their  borrowings  from,  the  corporation; 
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(B)  a  llat  of  the  lutme  and  address  of.  and 
amount  of  SMh  class  of  securities  held  by 
8»ch  shareholder  of  the  corporation; 

(F)  a  sutement  of  the  corporaUon'a  bonus 
profit  sharing,  and  stock  option  plans; 

lO)  a  copy  of  any  contract  to  which  the 
corporation  Is  a  party;  and 

iH)  a  copy  of  any  balance  sheet,  flnanclal 
statement,  profit  and  loss  sUtement.  or  any 
other  report  for  any  product  or  line  of  com- 
merce In  any  section  of  the  country  or  with 
foreign  nations  for  any  of  the  preceding 
seven  years.  In  such  form  as  the  ConuBuaslon 
m*y  require,  and  certified,  if  required  by  the 
Commlaslon,  by  an  Independent  public 
accountant 

ic)  In  addition  to  the  registration  state- 
ment, the  Commission  may  require  the  filing 
with  It  of  additional  reports  of  a  periodic 
or  specUl  nature  neceeeary  to  enable  it  to 
supplement  or  bring  up  to  date  information 
contained  in  registration  statemenu,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  answers  to  questions 
raised  by  the  Commission,  the  minutee  of 
dlrectore'.  stockholders',  or  other  meetings 
and  additional  Information  on  the  financial 
condition,  security  structure,  security  hold- 
ings, and  assets  of  a  corporation. 

(d»  Each  registered  corporation  shall  keep 
and  preserve  such  records,  accounts,  and 
other  documents  as  the  Commission  may  re- 
quire, and  shall  make  all  of  its  records,  docu- 
ments, memorandums,  correspondence,  ac- 
counts, and  cost  accounting  procedures 
available  for  Inspection  at  reasonable  times 
by   Commission   employees. 

arpORTS    BT    OmCERS,    DIRECTOaS.    AND    OTHER 
PESaONS 

8ec  206.  I  a)  Any  person  who  is  a  director 
or  officer  of  a  registered  corporation  shall 
file  a  report  under  this  section  with  the  Com- 
mission In  such  form  and  at  such  times 
as  the  Commission  may  require.  The  report 
shall  contain — 

(1)  a  list  of  the  name  and  address  of.  and 
amount  of  securities  held  beneflcUUy  and/  or 
of  record  In  any  other  corporation  by  any  oflj- 
cer  or  director; 

(2)  If  required  by  the  Commission,  a  re- 
port of  changes  in  the  securities  ownership 
In  any  orther  oorporaUon;  and 

13)  a  list  of  the  name  and  address  of  each 
other  corporation  of  which  that  person  is  an 
officer,  director,  or  employee. 

(b)  Any  person  who,  dlrecUy  or  IndlrecUy 
through  one  or  more  persons,  owns  bene- 
ficially or  of  record  or  controls,  exercises  or 
executes  the  right  to  vote.  1  per  centum  or 
more  of  any  class  of  security  or  any  security 
convertible  into  or  exchangeable,  with  or 
without  additional  consideration,  for  1  per 
centum  or  more  of  any  class  of  security  of 
any  registered  corporation  or  if  the  aggregate 
percentages  of  the  classes  total  1  per  centum 
or  more,  shall  file  a  report  under  this  section 
with  the  Commission  m  such  form  and  at 
such  times  as  the  Commission  may  require 
The  percentage  Is  to  be  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  shares  of.  or  for  debt 
securities  the  face  amount  of.  any  class  of  se- 
curity actually  outstanding.  If  not  a  natural 
^!J^f '  ^^*'.  ";°™^^il^on  shall  require  such 
additional  Information  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  subsection 

PtTBUIC  DIaCLOStniE  OF  IKTOnttATlOS 

3k.  207  (a)  When  the  public  disclosure 
of  information  obtained  under  this  title 
would  be  in  the  public  interest  as  determined 
by  the  Commlaalon.  the  Commlalon  may 
after  notice  to  the  appropriate  corporation 
or  person,  make  that  Information  avaUable 
to  the  public,  under  such  charges  and  oondl- 
tlons  as  the  Commission   may  prescribe 

(b)  Any  pwson  filing  a  registration  state- 
ment, report,  notification,  or  other  document 
with  the  Commission  n>ay  object  to  public 
d^oeure  of  any  or  all  of  the  Information 
by  filing  a  petition  with  the  Industrial  He- 
orgamzatlon   Court  established  pursuant   to 


title  m  of  this  Act.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  that  title. 

ic»  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Commission — 

1 1 )  to  disclose  any  patent  application, 
trade  secret,  or  secret  process  contained  In  any 
document  filed  with  the  Commission  or  ob- 
tained under  this  title  except  as  neceeeary 
to  carry  out  his  duties  under  this  title;  and 

(2)  to  disclose  to  any  other  person  any  In- 
formation contained  in  any  document  filed 
with  the  Commission  or  obtained  under  this 
title,  except  as  provided  in  this  title  or  In 
order  to  carry  out  Ws  duties  under  this  title 
or  to  iise  any  suoh  Information  for  personal' 
benefit,  unless  that  Information  has  been 
inade  avaUable  to  the  public  under  subsec- 
tion ( a » .  f or  a  reasonable  period  of  time  prior 
to  such  use. 

PENALTlra 

Sbc.  208.  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision  Of   this   title  shall    be  deemed   guilty 

?Lrt^,"'1fT!*"°'"  *"^  ^P«n  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding 8600  000,  If  not  a  natural  person,  or 
^  a  natural  person,  $100,000  or  by  Imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both. 

ATTHOmZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec   209.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated  such   sums   as    may   be   necesary   to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title 
"^"^  ril— ESTABLISHMENT    OF   INDUS- 
TRIAL   REORGANIZATION  COURT 

ESTABLISHMENT    Of    COUST 

qtff^.  ^^  '*'  ^"  ^  °^  ""«  28.  United 
atates  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
chapter  11  thereof  the  following  new  chap- 
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ter: 

•Chapter       1 2— INDUSTRIAL      REORGANI- 
ZATION  COURT 
"Sec. 

'.o3o  Appointment  and   number  of  judges 

•272   Precedence  of  judges. 

•273.  Tenure  and  salaries  of  Judges 
•■274.  Sessions.  * 

"275   Division  of  business 
••276.  Single  Judge  trials. 
"277.  Three  Judge  trials. 
••278.  Vacant  Judgeship 
"279,  Publication  of  decisions 
••280.  Bias  or  prejudice  of  Judge. 
•'281.  Report  of  court  proceedings. 
'•§  271.  Appointment  and  number  of  Judges. 
•The  President  shaU  appoint,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  chief 
Judge  and  14  associate  Judges  who  shall  con- 
stitute a  court  of  record  known  as  the  United 
States  Industrial  Reorganization  Court.  Such 
court    Is   hereby   declared   to   be  established 
under  Article  in  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

"272.  Precedence  of  Judges. 

•The  chief  judge  of  the  Industrial  Reor- 
ganization Court  shall  have  precedence  and 
preside  at  any  session  of  the  court  which  he 
attends. 

••The  other  judges  shall  have  precedence 
and  preside  according  to  the  seniority  of 
their  commissions.  Judges  whose  commis- 
sions bear  the  same  date  shall  have  prece- 
dence according  to  seniority  in  age, 
"I  273.  Tenure  and  salaries  of  Judges. 

•The  chief  Judge  and  associate  Judges  of 
the    Industrial    Reorganization    Court    shaU 
hold  office  during  good  behavior.  Each  shall 
receive  a  salary  of  $40,000  per  year, 
•5  274,  Sessions, 

The  Industrial  ReorgamzaUon  Court  may 
hold  ootirt  at  such  times  and  places  as  it 
may  fix  by  rule, 

"5  275,  Division  of  business. 

••The  business  of  the  Industrial  Reorganl- 
zaUon  Court  shall  be  divided  among  the 
Judges  as  provided  by  the  rules  and  orders 
of  the  court. 


The  chief  judge  of  the  «iDdi,8tnai  »«. 
g»m«tton  court  shall  be  r«.p<^f^ 
the  obaervance  of  such  rules  andordS!  .^ 
Shall  divide  the  business  and^  ^!?  ^^ 
cases  so  far  as  such  rules  and  ord«^^  ^ 
otherwise  pfeecrlbe.  ^  **  "^ 

"I  276.  Single  Judge  trials. 

■Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  mw*.- 
277  of  this  title,  the  Judicial  ^er  TSS 
InduBtnaJ  Reorganlzailon  Court  ;^tt  ^ 
^t  to  any  case,  suit  or  proceeding  J!^, 
be  exercised  by  a  single  Judge,  who  m,S 
aide  alone  and  hold  a  regular  or  specW  Wl 
slon  of  court  at  the  same  time  otheTseeJ™^ 
are  held  by  other  Judges.  s»Mon« 

•'5  277.  Three  judge  trials. 

"(a)  Upon  ^)pUcatlon  of  any  p»rt7  to  . 
dvu  action,  or  upon  hla  own  initiative  th« 
chief  Judge  of  the  Industrial  ReorganlzstloJ 
Court  ShaU  designate  any  three  Ju^es  TZ 
ooun  to  hear  and  determine  any  civil  action 
which  the  chief  Judge  finds— 

••(1)  raises  an  issue  of  the  oonstltuowi. 
f^^r^L^  ^"^  °^  Congress,  a  proclamation  of 
the  Prealdem,  or  an  Executive  order-  or 

"(2)  has  broad  or  significant  Impiicationi 
in  the  administration  or  interpretation  of 
the  Industrial  Reorganization  Act 

'•(b)  A  majority  of  the  three  Judges  daslg. 
nated  may  hear  and  determine  the  clvUac- 
tlon  and  all  questions  pending  therein. 
'■§  278.     Vacant  Judgeship. 

"When  the  office  of  a  Judge  becomes  v». 
cant,  all  pending  process,  pleadings  and  pro- 
ceedings ShaU.  when  necessary,  be  continued 
by  the  clerk  until  a  Judge  Is  appointed  or 
designated  to  hold  such  court. 
'5  279.     Publication  of  decisions. 

'•AH  decisions  of  the  Industrial  Reorganl- 
zation  Court  shaU  be  preserved  and  open  to 
Inspection.  The  court  shall  forward  copies  of 
each  decision  to  the  Industrial  Reorganiza- 
tion Commission. 

■'5  280.     Bias  or  prejudice  of  Judge. 

"Whenever  a  party  to  any  proceeding  In  the 
Industrial  Reorganization  Court  makes  and 
flies  a  timely  and  sufficient  affidavit  that  the 
Judge  before  whom  the  matter  Is  pending 
has  a  personal  bias  or  prejudice  either 
against  him  or  In  favor  of  any  adverse  party, 
such  Judge  shall  proceed  no  further  therein 
but  another  Judge  shall  be  assigned  to  hear 
such  proceeding  on  such  petition  and  affl. 
davit. 

"The  affidavit  shall  state  the  facts  and  the 
reasons  for  the  belief  that  bias  or  prejudice 
exists,  and  shall  be  filed  not  less  than  ten 
days  before  the  beginning  of  the  term  st 
which  the  proceeding  Is  to  be  heard,  or  good 
cause  shall  be  shown  for  faUure  to  file  it 
within  such  time.  A  party  may  file  only  one 
such  affidavit  in  any  case.  It  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  of  counsel  of  recoKI 
stating  that  It  la  made  In  good  faith. 
■•}  281.     Report  of  court  proceedings. 

•'The  Industrial  Reorganization  Court  Is 
authorized  to  contract  for  the  reporting  of 
all  proceedings  made  In  open  court,  and  In 
such  contract  to  fix  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  such  reporting  services  shall  be 
performed  Including  the  terms  under  which 
transcripts  shaU  be  supplied  by  the  contrac- 
tor to  the  court  and  other  persons,  depart- 
ments, and  agencies." 

( b )  The  chapter  analysis  of  pairt  I  of  such 
title  IS  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  Item 
relating   to  chapter    U    the   following; 
■•12.  Industrial  Reorganization  Court  .  ,  ,  271.' 

(c)  Section  461  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
inserting — 

{ 1)  In  the  first  paragraph  ( defining  "court 
of  the  United  States") ,"  the  Industrial  Reor- 
ganization Court"  after  "the  Customs  Court": 

(2)  In  the  third  paragraph  (defining  "Judge 
of  the  United  States")'.  Industrial  Reorga- 
nization Court "  after   "Customs  Court ", 
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OmCXBS     AND     EMPLOTIX8 

pmr   302    (a)    Part  III  of  title  28,  United 
atatsB  code    is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
^pter  66  the  following  new  chapter: 
ThaDter  56— INDUSTRIAL  REOROANIZA- 


TION  COURT 

"Sec. 

"Oil   Clerk  and  employees. 

..Bial  Marshal  and  deputy  marshals. 

'•913!  Bailiffs  and  messengers. 

••!  Oil    Clerk  and  employees. 

"The  Industrial  Reorganization  Court  may 
«,Domt  a  clerk  and  such  assistant  clerks. 
rtsnographlc  law  clerks,  clerical  assistants, 
ind  other  employees  as  may  be  necessary.  aU 
of  whom  shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  the 
court  The  clerk  shall  pay  into  the  Treasury 
»U  fees.  COS**'  *'^**  °^^^^  moneys  collected 
by  him- 
"f  912.  Marshal  and  deputy  marshals. 

"The  Industrial  Reorganization  Court  may 
appoint  a  marshal  and  deputy  marshals,  who 
^aU  be  subject  to  removal  by  the  court, 

"The  marshal  and  his  deputy  marshals  shall 
attend  court  at  Its  sessions,  serve  and  execute 
all  process  and  orders  Issued  by  It.  and  exer- 
cise the  powers  and  perform  the  dutlee  con- 
cerning aU  matters  within  such  court's  juris- 
diction assigned  to  them  by  the  court, 

"Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts,  the  marshal  shaU  pay  the  sal- 
aries, office  expenses,  and  travel  and  subsist- 
ence allowances  of  the  judges,  officers,  and 
employees  of  the  court,  and  shall  disburse 
funds  approprtoted   for   aU  expenses  of  the 

court. 

"On  all  disbursements  made  by  the  mar- 
shal of  the  Industrial  Reorganization  Court 
for  official  salaries,  the  certificate  of  the 
payee  shaU  be  sufficient  without  verification 
on  oath. 

"United  States  marshals  for  other  districts 
where  sessions  of   the   court  are   held  shall 
serve  as  marshals  of  the  court. 
"J  913.  Bailiffs  and  messengers. 

"The  Industrial  Reorganization  Court  may 
appoint  necessary  baUlffs  and  messengers 
who  ShaU  be  subject  to  removal  by  the 
court. 

"Each  baUlff  shall  attend  the  court,  pre- 
serve caxler,  and  perform  such  other  neces- 
sary duties  as  the  court  directs." 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  part  III  of  such 
title  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  chapter  55  the  following : 

"56.  Industrial  Reorganization  Court-. -911". 

(c)  Section  610  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  the  Customs  Court"'  and 
Inserting  "the  distoma  Court,  and  the  In- 
dustrial Reorganization  Court." 

JURISDICTION 

Sec.  303  (a)  Part  IV  of  title  28  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  chs^pter: 

"Chapter  96 — INDUSTRIAL  REORGANIZA- 
TION COURT 
■'Sec. 

"1591.  Powers  generally. 
'1592.  Jurisdiction. 

"1593.     RestoraUon  of  effective  competition. 
"1594.  Enforcement    of    competitive    orders; 
appointment   of    trustees:    disposi- 
tion of  assets, 
"1595.  Time  few  complying  with  orders, 
'■§  1591.  Powers  generally. 

"The  IndustrUl  Reorganization  Court  and 
each  Judge  thereof  shall  possess  all  the  pow- 
ers of  a  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  preserving  order,  compeULng  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  evi- 
dence. 
"5  1962  Jurisdiction. 

"•(a)  Tbe  Industrial  Reorgantsatlon  Coturt 
sltaU  have  orlglnAl  jurisdiction  to  hear  and 
determine  all  complaints  and  proposed  or- 
ders of  reorganization  filed  by  the  Industrial 


Beorgaxilzatlon    Oomailsslon   under    Title    I 
of  the  Indtistrua  Reorganization  Act. 

"(b)  After  the  Indtiitrlal  Reorganization 
Commission  has  filed  a  complaint  and  pro- 
posed order  of  reorganization,  the  Industrial 
Reorganization  Court  shall  enter  a  judg- 
ment determining  whether  a  corporaUon  or 
two  or  more  corporations  poeseas  monopoly 
power  In  any  part  of  trade  or  commerce 
among  the  several  states  or  -with  foreign  na- 
tions. 

•(c)  The  Industrial  Reorganlaatlon  Court 
shall  also  have  original  Jurisdiction  of  peti- 
tions filed  pursuant  to  section  207  of  title 
II  of  this  Act  and  of  such  other  proceed- 
ings under  that  Act  as  the  Court  shaU  deem 
neceeeary  and  appropriate  to  effectuate  its 
purpoees. 

"I  1593.  Restoration  of  Effective  Competition, 
"(a)  Any  corporation  or  two  or  more  cor- 
porations may,  within  sixty  days  from  the 
entry  of  judgment  pxirsuant  to  section  1592 
(b),  file  an  alternative  proposed  order  or 
orders  of  reorganization. 

"(b)  Prior  to  the  entry  of  an  order  or 
reorganization,  the  Industrial  Reorganiza- 
tion Court  shall  conduct  a  proceeding  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  proposed  order 
or  orders  of  reorganization  would  restore 
effective  competition.  In  making  Its  deter- 
mination, the  court  may  call  wltnessee  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
2662  and  2663  of  this  title. 

"(c)  The  court  shall  enter  an  order  of  re- 
organization appropriate  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  The  order  of  reorgani- 
zation may  require  a  corporaUon  or  two  or 
more  corporations  to  take  such  action  as 
the  court  shall  find  necessary  to  restore  ef- 
fective competition.  The  order  may  In- 
clude— 

"(1)  a  requirement  that  a  corporation 
modify  any  contract  to  which  it  is  a  party, 
terminate  any  agreement  with  another  cor- 
poration, or  modify  its  methods  of  distribu- 
tion: 

••(2)  a  requirement  that  a  corporaUon 
grant  licenses  iwlth  or  without  provi- 
sion for  the  payment  of  royalties )  under  any 
patent,  copyright,  or  trademark  owned  by 
that  corporation,  share  technical  informa- 
tion with  others,  or  dispose  of  any  such 
patent,  copyright,  or  trademark; 

•■(3)  a  requirement  that  a  corporation  di- 
vest Itself  of  particular  assets.  Including 
tangible  and  Intangible  assets,  cash,  stock, 
securttles,  accounM  receivable,  and  other  ob- 
ligations: and 

"(4)  such  other  requirements  as  the  court 
may  find  necessary  to  restore  effective  com- 
petition. 

••(d)  Any  order  entered  under  this  section 
ShaU  be  subject  to  judicial  review  as  provided 
m  section  2114  of  this  title. 
"5  1694.  Enforcement  of  orders  of  reorgani- 
zation:   appointment   of   trustee: 
dlspoeltton  of  assets. 
"'The   Industrial  Reorganisation  Commis- 
sion may  apply  to  the  Indtistrlal  Reorganiza- 
tion Court  to  enforce  compliance  with  any 
ortler  issued  under  section  1693  of  this  title. 
In  any  such  proceeding  the  court  as  a  court 
of  equity  may,  to  such  extent  as  It  deems 
necessary    for    purpoees   of    enforcement    of 
such  order,  take  exclusive  Jurisdiction  and 
possession  of  the  corporation  or  any  portion 
thereof.  Euid  the  assets,  or  any  portion  there- 
of,  wherever   located;    and   the   court   shaU 
have  Jurisdiction,  in  any  such  proceeding  to 
appoint  a  trustee,  and  the  court  may  con- 
stitute and  appoint  the  Commission  as  sole 
trustees  to  hold  and  administer  under  the 
direction  of  the  court,  the  assets  so  pos- 
sessed. In  any  proceeding  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  an  order  of  the  court  Issued  under 
section  1693  of  this  title,  the  trustee,  with 
the  approval  of  the  court.  shaU  have  power 
to  dispose  of  any  or  all  of  such  assets  and, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
court  may  prescribe,  may  Tutk.*  such  disposi- 


tion in  accordance  with  the  or*sr  to  restore 
eflscUve  competition,  which  shall  have  been 
approved  by  the  court  after  opportunity  for 
hearing. 

•'In  any  proceeding  under  this  section, 
the  court  ShaU  not  appoint  any  person  other 
than  the  Commiflslon  as  trustee  or  receiver 
without  notifying  the  Commission  and  giving 
it  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  before  mating 
any  such  appointment. 
•'1 1506.  Time  lor  complying  with  orders. 

"Any  order  \inder  section  1508  of  this  tiUe 
shall  be  compiled  with  withm  2  years  from 
the  date  of  such  order  and  the  Industrial 
Reorganization  (Dourt  shall,  upon  a  showing 
(made  before  or  after  the  entry  of  such 
order)  that  the  corporation  ha*  been  or  wUl 
be  unable  In  the  exercise  of  due  dUlgenoe  to 
comply  with  such  order  within  such  time. 
extend  such  time  for  an  additional  period  not 
exceeding  3  years,  if  It  finds  such  extension 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public  In- 
terest." 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  part  I\  ib 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating 
to  chapter  96  the  fc^owln* 

Rivrcw  or  DBCisioMS 

Ssc.  304.  (S)  Part  V  of  title  28  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  section ; 

"5  2114.  Review    of    Industrial    Reorganiza- 
tion Court  Orders 

"(a)  In  any  proceeding  brought  in  the 
Industrial  Reorganization  Court,  an  appeal 
from  the  final  order  of  the  Industrial  Reor- 
ganlzaUon  Court  will  lie  only  to  the  Supreme 

Court.  ,    , 

■•(b)  The  scope  of  review  on  appeal  of  any 
Industrial  Reorganization  Court  order  to  the 
Supreme  Court  under  this  section  shail  be 
limited  to:  (1)  whether  or  not  the  Industrial 
Reorganization  Court  proceeded  correctly 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Utle;  and  i2) 
whether  or  not  the  findings  of  fact  of  the 
Indufitrial  Reorganization  Court  are  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence"', 

(b)  The  table  of  secUons  of  chapter   133 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 
"2114.  Review  of  Industrial  Reorganization 
Court  orders." 

PROCEDITKK 

SBC.  306.   (a)    Part  VI  of  ilUe  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting   after 
chapter   169  the  foUowing   new  chapter: 
"Chapter  170— INDUSTRIAL  REORGANI- 
ZATION COURT  PROCEDURE 
"Sec. 

••2«8l.  Rules  of  procedtire. 
"2662.  Expert  witnesses. 
•2663.  Other  witnesses. 
•5  2661.  Rxiles  of  procedure. 

"Proceedings  of  the  Industrial  Reorgani- 
zation Court  ShaU  be  conducted  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Prooeduies  in 
effect  at  the  time,  subject  to  such  additional 
rules  (Which  may  supersede  or  supplement 
the  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Procedure)  as 
ahaU  be  adopted  by  the  Court  for  the  pur- 
poees of  proceedings  before  It  under  this 
title. 
••5  2662,  Expert  witnesses. 

•■In  any  proceeding  before  it  under  this 
title,  the  Industrial  Reorganization  Court 
may  designate  one  or  more  economists  or 
other  persons  to  serve  as  expert  witnesses 
to  be  called  by  the  court.  Such  witness  <x 
witnesses  (a)  may  be  ftu-nlahed  with  aU  the 
evidence  introduced  by  any  party;  (b)  may 
offer  additional  evidence  subject  to  objec- 
tion by  any  perty;  (c)  may  offer  an  analysis 
of  issues  with  particular  reference  to  orders 
propoeed  to  restore  eflecUve  competition; 
(d)  may  recommend  appropriate  provisions 
for  ordsrs  proposed  to  restore  effective  com- 
petition; and  (e)  shaU  be  subject  to  cross 
exaniinatlon  and  rebuttal. 
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"}  3083.  Other  wttneaiaa. 

"Tn  any  proceeding  before  It  under  thl« 
title,  the  Indu»tn*l  Reorganization  Court 
may  call  as  witness  any  person  It  deenas 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Such  witnesses  may  Include,  but  Is  not 
necessarily  limited  to.  competitors,  suppliers, 
customers,  sources  of  capital,  creditors,  con- 
sumers, employees,  or  shareholders  " 

(b)    The    chapter    analysis   of   part    VI    Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  Item  relating 
to  chapter  109  the  following: 
"170.  Industrial  Reorganization  Court 

procedure     3652" 

Exhibit  2 

a*CTIOIf-BY-8BCTtON    ANALYSIS 

This  bUl  Is  divided  Into  three  titles,  Title 
I  makes  the  possession  of  oligopoly  or  mo- 
nopoly power  unlawful.  Title  U  establishes 
an  Industrial  Reorganization  Coanmlsslon 
whose  function  Is  to  prosecute  violations  of 
title  I.  study  certain  concentrated  industries, 
study  collective  bargaining  practices  there- 
in, and  make  legislative  recommendations 
and  reports  to  Congress.  Title  m  establishes 
a  special  district  court,  the  Industrial  Re- 
organisation Court  to  try  cases  and  devise 
remedies  under  this  act. 

TITLI   I 

Section  101 1  a)  is  the  violation  section 
which  maJces  the  possession  of  oligopoly  or 
monopoly  power  illegal.  Under  the  eiistlng 
case  law,  monopoly  power  Is  defined  as  the 
power  to  control  prices  or  exclude  competi- 
tors. The  phrase  "two  or  more  corporations. 
whether  by  agreement  or  not,  '  Is  designed  to 
reach  oligopoly  p>ower:  namely,  where  firms 
collectively  possess  the  power  to  control 
prices  or  exclude  competitors.  In  choosing 
the  above  language,  care  was  exercised  tn 
avoiding  words  such  as  "combination."  The 
above  language  is  aimed  at  prohibiting  oli- 
gopoly structures  in  which  an  appearance 
of  competition  exists,  but  In  which  prices 
and  employment  decisions  are  made  in  an 
environment  of  mutual  self-interest  by  a 
small  number  of  powerful  firms.  It  Is  as- 
sumed that  because  there  are  but  a  few 
firms,  these  decisions  are  not  made  pursuant 
to  any  agreement 

Under  the  current  Interpretation  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Sherman  Act.  the  mere  pos- 
session K^A  monopoly  power  Is  not  an  offense. 
A  firm  must  at  least  exercise,  and  more  often 
abuse,  that  power  in  order  to  fail  within 
the  purview  of  the  statute.  The  present 
status  of  section  2  Is  characterized  by  Carl 
Kaysen  in  his  book.  U.S.  v  United  Shoe  Ma- 
chinery Corporation  at  page  335  as  follows 

"This  criticism  of  the  trial  process  in  anti- 
trust big  cases'  with  their  thousands  of  ex- 
hibits and  ten  thousands  of  pages  of  testi- 
mony taken  in  hundreds  of  days  of  hearings 
Is  certainly  Justified.  The  problem,  however, 
lies  not  In  the  procedural  limits  Imposed  by 
a  trial  In  a  court,  which,  as  the  United 
case  has  shown,  are  bls  flexible  as  an  Imag- 
inative judge  can  make  them.  It  llee  rather 
In  what  the  Government  typically  tries  to 
show,  and  what  defense  counsel,  therefore, 
must  refute  or  cast  doubt  on.  In  the  big  anti- 
trust trial.  This  In  turn,  reflects  the  state 
of  the  law,  as  it  Is  now  interpreted  by  the 
Courts.  The  typical  "big  case'  involves  a 
complaint  under  Section  2  of  the  Sherman 
Act;  frequently,  to  be  sure.  In  addition  to 
complaints  under  Section  1,  In  proving  mo- 
nopolization, the  Government  typically  re- 
lies heavily  on  evidence  of  'intent',  and  de- 
fendants, correspondingly,  strive  to  show  the 
purity  of  purpose  of  their  business  practices. 
The  law  of  monopolization  under  ^2  re- 
quires a  showing  that  the  defendant  has 
power  over  price  or  power  to  exclude  compe- 
tition, and  something  more — "an  element  of 
dellber&teness.'  Evidence  pro  and  con,  on 
the  existence  of  "something  more'  occupied 
a  disproportionately  large  part  of  the  United 
Shoe  trial.  Much  of  the  government  docu- 


mentary evidence  consisted  of  IndivldiUkl  l«t> 
ters.  reports,  sind  like  pap>ers  from  Unit- 
ed's  files,  selected  more  to  show  Unlted's 
evil  intentions  than  to  depict  the  pattern 
of  Unlted's  business  practices.  Indeed,  it  la 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  an  overall  view 
of  the  market  and  Unlted's  poettloa  in  it 
hardly  emerged  from  the  Government's  pres- 
entation of  Its  case  at  all.  so  heavily  was 
it  pomted  toward  intent.'  United,  likewise 
used  most  of  its  presentation  for  material  of 
the  same  kind." 

Under  the  bill,  there  Is  no  -something 
more."  The  mere  possession  of  monopoly 
power,  either  collectively  or  Individually,  is 
an  offense. 

Section  101(b)  sets  up  three  rebuttable 
presumptions  for  proving  the  po-seession  of 
oligopoly  or  monopoly  power. 

Section  101  ( b)  ( 1 )  Is  aimed  at  an  Individual 
corporation  p>ossesslng  monopoly  power. 
There  Is  a  presvimptlon  that  monopoly  power 
IS  possessed  if  the  average  rate  of  return 
on  net  worth  after  taxes  Is  In  excess  of  15 
percent  over  a  period  of  five  consecutive 
years.  In  effect,  the  bill  uses  consistently  high 
profits  over  a  long  period  of  time  as  an 
indication  of  excessive  market  power.  The 
issue  to  be  focused  upon  Is  why  such  con- 
sistently high  profits  have  not  attracted 
new  entrants. 

Section  101  (b)  (2)  Is  aimed  at  two  or  more 
corporations  possessing  oligop>oly  power. 
There  is  a  rebuttable  presumption  that  such 
power  Is  possessed  If  there  has  been  no  sub- 
stantial price  competition  for  a  period  of 
three  consecutive  years.  In  effect,  the  bill 
looks  to  parallel  or  administered  pricing  as 
an  indicator  of  excessive  market  power.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  Commission  would  focus 
upon  markets  In  which  there  has  been  a  pe- 
riod of  reduced  demand  but  In  which  prices 
have  failed  to  drop  or  have  risen.  The 
phrase  "no  substantial  price  competition"  is 
designed  to  focus  upon  those  situations  where 
prices  do  not  respond  to  fluctuatlotis  in 
supply  and  demand. 

Section  101(b)  (3)  is  aimed  at  two  or  more 
corporations  possessing  oligopoly  piower. 
There  is  a  rebuttable  presumption  that 
oligopoly  power  Is  possessed  in  a  market 
In  which  any  four  or  fewer  corporations  ac- 
cotmt  for  50  percent  or  more  of  sales.  In  ef- 
fect, the  bill  uses  market  share  as  an  indi- 
cator of  such  power. 

The  above  three  criteria  have  all  been  used 
In  the  past  by  the  government  as  evidence  to 
prove  the  possession  of  monopoly  power 
under  section  2  of  the  Sherman  Act.  In  effect, 
the  bill  codifies  these  criteria  and  switches 
the  burden  of  proof  where  those  conditions 
exist.  It  Is  hoped  that  this  will  have  the 
effect  of  speeding  up  the  litigation  on 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  violation  and  of 
shifting  the  focus  of  the  litigation  to  remedy. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  Commission  may 
rely  upon  more  than  one  of  the  presumptions 
In  alleging  the  existence  of  monopoly  power. 

Section  101(b)  contains  an  additional  sen- 
tence which  reads  as  follows: 

"In  all  other  Instances,  the  burden  shall  lie 
on  the  Industrial  Reorganization  Conunlsslon 
established  under  title  II  of  this  Act  to  prove 
the  possession  of  monopoly  power." 

The  bill  recognizes  that  oligopoly  or  mo- 
nopoly power  is  not  neceesarlly  limited  to  sit- 
uations covered  by  the  rebuttable  presump- 
tions Por  example,  firms  may  be  vertically 
Integrated  to  the  p)oint  where  competitors 
are  excluded  or  prices  controlled.  In  these 
instances,  however.  It  is  felt  that  the  burden 
should  be  on  the  government  to  spell  out 
how  oUgc^)oly  or  monopoly  power  Is  p>o8- 
sessed. 

Section  101(c)  recognizes  that  there  may 
be  situations  where  a  corporation  possesses 
monopoly  power,  but  has  a  valid  explanation 
for  It.  A  corporation  may  thus  possess  mo- 
nopoly power  and  escape  .sanction  nonethe- 
less If  "(1)  such  power  Is  due  .wlely  to  the 
ownership  of  valid  patents,  lawfully  acquired 
and  lawfully  used,  cm-  (3)   such  a  divestiture 


would  result  in  a  loss  of  substantial  eeoa- 
omlM."  This  section  places  the  burden  upon 
the  defending  ccxporatlon  to  persuade  tlM 
court  that  monopoly  power  should  not  b« 
divested  pursuant  to  either  of  the  abovt 
exceptions.  However,  in  the  event  a  defend- 
ant  relies  \ipon  the  first  excepoon.  namely 
the  patent  defense,  the  burden  shall  then  b« 
on  the  Commission  to  prove  the  Invalidity, 
unlawful  acquisition,  or  unlawful  use  of  « 
patent.  The  language  "loss  of  substantial 
economies"  :s  similar  to  that  of  section  11  (k) 
of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Act  of  1938.  In 
effect,  divestiture  should  not  be  required  if 
the  economies  of  scale  in  that  industry  an 
such  that  it  does  not  make  sense  to  do  so. 

The  proposed  statute  contemplates  that 
fotir  Issues  may  be  litigated  before  the  In- 
dustrial Reorganization  Court.  First,  whether 
or  not  a  corporation  falls  within  the  rebut- 
table presumptions  set  forth  In  8eetk» 
101(b),  Second,  assuming  a  corporation  does 
fall  within  one  of  those  presumptions, 
whether  or  not  the  defendant  actually  pos- 
sesses monopoly  power,  I.e.,  the  power  to  con- 
trol prices  or  exclude  competitors.  Third,  as- 
suming the  defendant  does  possess  such  pow- 
er, whether  or  not  that  power  is  due  solely  to 
a  valid  patent,  lawfully  acquired  and  lawfully 
used.  Fourth,  (kssuming  the  defendant  does 
possess  such  power,  whether  or  not  it  makes 
any  economic  sense  to  have  a  unit  of  leaser 
size  efficiently  produce  such  a  product.  It  U 
anticipated  that  Utlgatlon  on  the  latter  two 
issues  should  be  Instructive  to  the  court  in 
fashioning  an  appropriate  remedy  in  the 
event  the  defendant  Is  unsuccessful  in  es- 
caping sanction. 

TnxK  n 

Section  20111)  defines  "Industry"  as  "all 
extractive,  processing,  smelting,  refining, 
transporting,  manufacturing,  assembling, 
fabricating,  constructing,  financing,  distri- 
buting, or  other  economic  activity  carried  on 
in  clceely  related  parts  of  commerce."  The 
definition  is  worded  in  a  bro€«l  fashion  la 
order  to  enable  the  Commission  to  study  all 
facets  of  the  Industries  named  in  section 
203(a)(1)  In  order  to  focus  upon  remedies 
which  would  make  such  industries  more 
competitive.  The  definition  recognizes  that 
the  Commission  may  be  dealing  with  a  num- 
ber of  completely  different  situations  In  the 
Industries  It  has  been  instructed  to  study  and 
make  more  competitive. 

Sections  201(1)  through  201(4)  are  self- 
explanatory.  Section  201(5)  defines  "person" 
as  "an  Individual,  a  corporation,  a  partner- 
ship, an  association,  a  joint  stock  company, 
a  business  trust,  or  an  unincorporated  orga- 
nization "  This  language  Is  essentially  sim- 
ilar to  that  contained  In  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933. 

Section  201  (6)  defines  "security"  in  a  very 
broad  fsifihion,  similar  also  to  the  language 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933. 

Section  202  establishes  the  Industrial  Re- 
organization Commission.  Since  there  Is  no 
judicial  function  vested  In  the  Oommlsslon, 
the  statute  provides  for  one  commissioner  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  subject  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  Senate  for  a  term  of  7% 
years.  It  is  hoped  that  the  establishment  of 
a  separate  agency  and  the  length  of  term  of 
office  will  result  In  the  enforcement  of  a  dif- 
ficult and  complex  task  free  of  political  in- 
fluence. 

Section  203(e)  amends  section  5314  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  the 
Industrial  ReorRanlzatlon  Commissioner  may 
be  compensated  at  level  3  of  the  execuUve 
pay  schedule. 

Section  202(f)  is  designed  to  permit  the 
Commission  to  submit  Its  budget  request  di- 
rectly to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress without  the  supervision  of  the  Offloe 
.f  Management  and  Budget.  All  accounts, 
budgets,  and  records  of  the  Conunlsslon  are 
subject  to  review  and  audit  ot  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  the  General  Acoountlag 
OfBce. 
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MtiOB  302(g)  aaianda  section  SftOa  of  tl- 
o/t5!^lte<l  State.  Code,  by  l^"l?8  J^ 
.  ^«i  R«>rB»nlafttlon  OommlMaon"  »ft« 
C^ne^S^tlng  Offloe"  in  p«.«r»ph 
,*<5  that^tlon.  This  amendment  Is  de- 
lJLiU>  exclude  the  OommlMlon  from  the 
iSSlsVoD  of  the  Offloe  ot  M»n.g.mentaDd 
St  with  respect  to  Information  needed 
5^£    ComnSIlon    from    business   enter- 

'''^tlon   202(h)    provides   that   the   Cona- 

Jfton   shall    termln»f    it.    operations    15 

!r?rafter  the  d»te  of  enactnoent  and  that 

frfunctlons  shiUI   then  be  transferred   to 

he   Federal    Trade    Commission.    This    sec- 

fon  «flec«  ^^^  ^"'^  '^'  *^"  Commission 

xlsts  to  solve  a  specific  problem;    namely. 

undue      economic      concentration      either 

by  prosecuting  caaes  or  conducting  stud  lee 

»nd   making   recommendations   for    legisla- 

Uon  W  Colgress.   The   Commission   Is   not 

mtended  to  be  a  regulatory  body;  and  when 

the  txroblems  of  economic  concentration   is 

solved,  it  should  go  out  of  existence. 

section  208  (a)  sets  forth  the  duties  of  the 
commission.  Subaecticm  (1)  provides  that 
^e  oommlsslon  shall  study  the  structure. 
Mrformance.  and  control  of  seven  Indus- 
wles-  chemicals  and  drugs,  electronic  com- 
Dutlng  and  communication  equipment,  elec- 
trical machinery  and  equipment,  energy,  iron 
and  steel,  motor  vehicles,  non-ferrous  met- 
als Such  studies  shall  be  made  In  order  to 
determine  whether  or  not  there  are  viola- 
tions of  title  I  and  also  to  determine  how 
each  industry  cotdd  be  reorganized  In  order 
to  make  competition  more  effective. 

The  obUgatlon  to  develop  a  plan  of  reor- 
eanization  is  not  intended  to  be  case  orient- 
ed Rather,  it  is  intended  to  be  industry 
oriented.  In  other  words,  although  the  Com- 
mission might  find  that  one  or  two  firms 
within  an  Industry  possess  monopoly  power. 
It  mav  also  find  that  competition  could  best 
be  made  more  effective  by  passing  a  specific 
piece  of  legislation  applicable  to  the  entire 
lndustr>-.  Without  necessarily  endorsing  these 
particular  ideas.  It  might  find  that  divorce- 
ment of  refining  from  non-refining  activities 
in  the  petroleum  Industry,  or  the  prohibition 
of  the  exclusive  franchise  dealership  in  the 
auto  industry  provide  the  best  means  of 
both  restoring  competition  and  dissolving 
monopoly  power.  Naturally,  If  cases  are 
brought  against  firms  within  these  seven  In- 
dustries, it  IS  hoped  that  this  study  provi- 
sion will  prove  beneficial  where  the  Commis- 
sion seeks  to  impose  a  remedy  on  a  partic- 
ular defendant. 

In  this  regard,  subsection  (2)  makes  it 
clear  that  the  Commission's  duty  to  develop 
a  plan  of  reorganization  exists  Irrespective 
of  whether  or  not  firms  in  these  seven  in- 
dustries are  found  to  be  in  violation  of  title 
I.  In  the  course  of  developing  such  a  plan, 
the  Commission  is  directed  to  make  judg- 
ments with  respect  to  how  many  competitors 
are  feasible,  how  much  vertical  Integration 
is  necessary,  and  how  the  entry  of  new  com- 
petitors could  be  encouraged. 

Subsection  (3)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall  study  the  collective  bargaining 
practices  within  each  of  the  seven  industries 
listed  in  subsection  d)  and  determine  the 
effect  of  those  practices  on  competition. 
There  have  been  allegations  made  that  the 
structure  and  performance  of  many  of  our 
major  industries  are  due  to  the  pressures  of 
collective  bargaining.  If  this  is  so,  the  Com- 
mission is  directed  to  report  back  to  Con- 
gress wtlh  appropriate  legislative  recom- 
mendations. 

Subsection  (4)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall  report  to  Congress  every  other  year 
with  respect  to  the  status  of  each  study  im- 
dertaken  pursuant  to  the  above  subsections 
and  with  respect  to  each  olan  of  reorganiza- 
tion to  be  developed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(1).  Such  reports  are  to  Include  legislative 
recommendations  which  would  make  our 
economy  more  competitive.  In  addition,  the 


Cooiinlsslon  is  to  report  to  Congreas  and  make 
recommendations  with  respect  to  changes  In 
poUdes  of  either  the  Executive  Branch  or  in- 
dependent regulatory  agencies  of  government 
which  would  aaeist  in  making  our  economy 
more  competitive. 

Subeeccion  (6)  is  designed  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  Commission  has  the  duty  to 
prosecute  all  vlotatlons  of  title  I.  and  not 
necessarUy  those  of  firms  within  the  seven 
industries  enumerated  in  subsection  (1 ) . 

Section  203(b)  requires  the  Commission  to 
file  a  pr<q)oeed  order  of  reorganization  when 
it  prosecutes  a  complaint  pursuant  to  title  I 
of  this  Act.  It  is  hoped  that  this  requirement, 
in  conjunction  with  the  study  provision,  will 
force  the  Conmilaslon  to  have  a  meaningful 
remedy  In  mind  before  going  to  court.  Both 
the  defendant  and  the  court  are  then  put  on 
notice  at  the  earliest  stage  in  the  proceeding 
as  to  what  remedy  the  Commlsalon  has  in 
mind.  The  deficiencies  in  the  present  system 
are  characterized  by  Carl  Kaysen.  U.S.  v. 
united  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation,  at  pages 
343-344  as  follows : 

"The  natural  tendencies  of  courts  to  be 
cautious  In  their  approach  to  antitrust 
remedies  Is  reinforced  by  the  Ill-considered 
and  poorly  presented  plans  which  are  often 
the  contribution  of  the  government  on  re- 
lief. ...  „ 

In  part,  the  pocw  preparation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment arose  from  the  fact  that  Intent  and 
conduct  were  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
lawyers  who  tried  the  Government  case. 
Proof  of  liability  In  terms  of  an  Inappropriate 
standard,  rather  than  the  underlying  eco- 
nomic situation,  was  the  focus  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  in  the  case.  And  again,  this 
is  typical.  But  this  is  not  aU,  Resource  limi- 
tations are  also  of  great  importance.  The  tran- 
script suggested  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice attorney  who  presented  the  arguments 
for  dissolution  really  had  not  had  time  to 
prepare  himself  thoroughly  on  the  record  of 
the  case,  no  doubt  because  of  other  com- 
mitments. Moreover,  an  effective  remedy  pre- 
sentation requires  more  than  legal  skills 
alone;  the  skills  of  economists  and  indus- 
trial engineers  should  also  be  drawn  upon. 

•But  even  a  large  Increase  in  the  budget  of 
the  Anti-Trust  Division,  spent  on  the  hiring 
of  appropriate  professionals,  will  not  remedy 
the  problem  of  the  drafting  of  effective  relief 
decrees.  In  general,  the  kind  of  working 
knowledge  of  a  business  which  Is  prerequUite 
to  the  succesful  and  efficient  performance  on 
it  of  more  or  less  drastic  surgery  is  possessed 
mainly  by  the  personnel  of  the  firm  Itself, 
and  the  problem  of  making  this  knowledge 
available  to  the  Court  or  other  authority  pre- 
siding over  them.  The  present  procedure  of 
anti-trust  trails  does  nothing  toward  this 
end  Again,  If  the  standards  of  the  law  were 
revised  to  focus  on  situations  rather  than 
conduct,  then  a  step  In  the  right  direction 
would  be  taken.  Trials  could  then  focus  on 
an  examination  of  the  operations  of  the  firm 
in  Its  market  context,  rather  than  an  attack 
on  and  defense  of  its  aims  In  the  transaction 
of  a  series  of  specific  dealings  with  customers, 
suppliers,  rivals,  and  thus  the  trial  would 
stimulate  the  parties  to  produce  the  kind  of 
Information  on  which  a  decree  could  rest. 

"This  same  change  in  the  law.  if  made  ex- 
plicit by  legislation,  would  also  do  something 
to  remove  the  Judicial  Inhibitions  on  reme- 
dial action.  If  Congress  were  to  tell  the 
Courts  that  It  was  their  function  to  change 
business  situations  whenever  they  permitted 
a  firm  or  group  of  firms  to  have  substantial 
market  power.  Coxirts  would  feel  freer  to  ex- 
erclBe  their  discretion  than  they  do  now, 
when  their  concern  is  so  much  with  the 
wrongfulness  of  business  conduct." 

Section  203(c)  provides  that  whenever  the 
Commission  obtains  Information  that  any 
p>er8on  may  have  violated  any  federal  or 
state  law,  it  shall  transmit  that  information 
to  the  appropriate  offlcUL  That  section  also 
provides  that  when  the  Commission  obtains 


information  that  a  corporation  is  cont»m- 
ptatlng.  an  acquisition  which  may  violate 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  It  sb»U  trans- 
mit that  lnJonn»tlon  to  both  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Federal  Trade  Oommlealon. 
Section  204(a)  enumerates  in  16  subsec- 
tions the  powers  of  the  Oommlsslon.  Gen- 
erally, the  subsections  are  self -explanatory. 
Section  204(a)(1)  gives  the  Commission 
the  power  to  study  "any"  industry  and  the 
effect  of  the  collective  bargaining  practices 
on  competition,  in  other  words,  the  Oom- 
mlsslon is  not  limited  in  its  study  function 
to  just  the  industries  listed  in  section  203 
(a)(1). 

Section  204(a)(2)  gives  the  Oonxmlasion 
extremely  broad  powers  with  respect  to  re- 
quiring the  registration  not  only  of  corpora- 
tions in  industries  listed  in  section  203ia) 
( 1 1 ,  but  also  "any  p)erson  who  the  Commis- 
sion shall  have  reason  to  believe  affects  the 
structure,  performance,  and  control"  thereof. 
The  key  words  in  this  phrase  are  "any  per- 
son" and  "affects."  Por  example,  the  Com- 
mission may  compel  the  registration  of  a 
lender,  supplier,  distributor,  or  anyone  else 
who,  through  a  registered  corporation,  affects 
the  structure,  performance,  or  control  of  that 
industry. 

Section  204(a)(3)  specifically  empowers 
the  Commission  to  require  pr<xiuct  line  re- 
porting. 

Section  204(a)  i5)  specifically  authtwizes 
the  Commission  not  only  to  require  inter- 
locking directorship  and  stock  ownership 
reports  of  directors  and  officers  in  other 
corporations,  but  it  also  empowers  the  Com- 
mlasion  to  require  reports  from  those  persons 
who  actually  control,  or  exercise  control 
over,  the  voting  rights  of  the  stock  of  regis- 
tered corporations. 

Section  204(b)  requires  each  executive  de- 
partment and  regulatory  agency  to  provide 
information  and  assistance  to  the  Commis- 
sion unless  it  is  prohibited  by  law  from 
doing  so. 

Section  204 (ci  provides  for  the  issuance  of 
subpoenas.  The  Commission  is  given  the 
power  to  enforce  its  own  subpoenas  in  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  wherein 
the  person  to  be  served  resides  Is  found  or 
transacts  business.  Failure  to  obey  an  order 
of  the  district  court  with  respect  to  the 
enforcement  of  a  subpoena  is  punishable  as 
a  contempt  thereof.  It  is  felt  that  this  Is  a 
more  expeditious  manner  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  subpoenas  than  to  require  this  func- 
tion to  be  performed  by  the  Industrial  Reor- 
ganization Court. 

Section  206  relates  to  the  registration 
statements,  reports,  and  records  which  the 
Commission  may  require  of  corporations  in 
industries  enumerated  in  section  203(a)  ( 1  i 
or  of  persons  whom  the  Commission  shall 
have  reason  to  believe  affect  the  structure, 
performance,  or  control  of  those  industries. 
Section  206(a)  requires  that  any  person  or 
corporation  so  designated  by  the  Conmils- 
sioa  shall  file  a  registration  statement  and 
such  additional  reports  and  Information  as 
the  Conunlsslon  deems  necessary. 

Section  206(b)  describes  what  the  regis- 
tration statement  shall  contaOn.  The  lan- 
guage of  this  subsection  Is  essentially  simi- 
lar to  that  of  secUon  10(e)  of  the  Public  Util- 
ity Holding  Act  of  1938.  It  includes  a  copy  of 
tlie  corporate  charter,  articles  o<  incorpora- 
tion, partnership  agreement  or  whatever 
document  pursuant  to  which  the  firm  does 
business. 

Section  206(b)(3)  prorldes  that  the  Coro- 
miaslon  may  require  such  related  documents 
as  by-laws,  indentures,  mortgagee,  trust  in- 
dentures, underwriting  agreementa.  and  vot- 
ing truBt  agreements. 

Sectl<»i  306(b)  (3)  describes  addiUonal  in- 
formation and  documents  which  the  Com- 
mission may  require  such  as  a  statement  of 
the  financial  structure  o*  the  corporation. 
It*  organlaatlon  and  the  nature  of  Ite  busi- 
neas;    a    statement    of    the    terms,    poeJtlon. 
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rtgbu,  and  privileges  of  each  class  ot  security, 
and  a  statement  of  lu  underwriting  arrange- 
mente  and  related  documenu.  Section  206 
(b)(3)(D)  may  require  the  corporation  to 
divulge  information  relating  to  Its  directors 
and  prlnctpal  ofllcer»,  including  their  com- 
penaatlon,  their  ownership  In  and  borrowings 
from  the  oorporaUon.  Section  206(b)(3)(E) 
may  require  the  corporation  to  disclose  the 
names  and  addresses  and  the  amount  of  se- 
curitiee  held  by  each  of  its  shareholders. 
Section  306(b)(3)(H)  may  require  the  cor- 
poration to  file  a  copy  of  its  balance  sheet, 
ananclal  statement,  profit  and  loss  state- 
ment, or  any  other  report  for  any  product 
line  for  any  of  the  preceding  seven  years.  The 
Commission  may  require  such  report  to  be 
certified  by  an  independent  public  account- 
ant. The  language  relating  to  product  line 
reporting  Is  not  contained  in  section  10(ei  of 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Act  of  1935.  This 
language  was  added  in  the  belief  that  this 
is  the  kind  of  Information  which  may  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  Commission  to 
have  in  order  to  devise  meaningful  remedies 
to  make  competition  more  effective. 

Section  2C6|c)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion may  have  access  to  other  Information  In 
addition  to  the  registration  statement.  The 
Commission  may  require  additional  reports 
of  a  periodic  or  special  nature  to  supplement 
the  registration  statement  and  to  related  In- 
formation such  as  the  minutes  of  directors' 
and  stockholders'  meetings. 

Section  205(d)  provides  that  each  regis- 
tered corporation  shall  keep  such  records,  ac- 
counts, and  iocuments  as  the  Commission 
may  require.  The  oorporatlon  shall  also  keep 
copies  of  those  records,  memoranda,  corre- 
spondence, accounts,  and  cost  accounting 
procedures  available  for  reasonable  Inspec- 
tion by  the  Commission. 

Section  206(a)  relates  to  information 
which  the  Commission  may  require  an  officer 
or  director  of  a  registered  corporation  to  dis- 
close This  Information  Includes  any  stock 
and  the  amount  thereof  which  the  director 
or  officer  may  hold,  beneficially  or  of  record, 
in  any  other  oorporatlon.  The  Commission 
may  also  require  a  report  of  any  changes 
In  the  ownership  of  such  stock.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  a  director  or  officer  of  a  registered 
corporation  will  also  have  to  disclose  any 
other  interlocking  relationships  which  may 
exist;  namely,  any  other  corp)oratlons  which 
that  individual  may  serve  as  a  director  or 
officer. 

Ssotlon  206(b)  requires  a  person  to  disclose 
whether  or  not  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  con- 
trols the  right  to  vote  one  percent  or  more 
of  any  class  of  security  of  any  corporation. 
The  subsection  is  drafted  In  an  all-lncluslve 
fashion  in  order  to  resolve  all  doubts  in 
favor  of  dlscloeure.  The  language  adopted 
recognises  that  the  decision  as  to  how  a  cor- 
poration s  stock  is  to  be  voted  may  be  dif- 
fused among  a  number  of  different  persons, 
namely,  the  owner  of  record,  the  beneficial 
owner,  or  a  finandai  intermediary.  The  key 
words  are  directly  or  indirectly,  through  one 
or  more  persons,"  and  "controls.  "  The  Intent 
of  the  subsection  is  to  enable  the  Commission 
to  know  the  oonstltuenclee  of  one  percent 
or  more  of  shareboldara  to  which  the  direc- 
tors of  each  registered  corporation  are  re- 
sponsible. This  language  is  adopted  in  the 
belief  that  such  information  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  Co«mniaslon  Is  to  do  a 
meaningful  Job  in  devising  remedies  to  make 
competition  more  effective. 

S*cUoD  207(a)  provides  for  the  disclosure 
of  injrormatlon  obtained  by  the  Commission. 
The  (Commission  is  given  the  responsibility 
of  detrmlnlng  wbstber  or  not  such  disclo- 
sure It  In  the  public  interest.  It  U  then  re- 
qiilred  to  give  notice  to  the  appropriate  cor- 
pwratloa  or  person  from  whom  the  Informa- 
tion was  obtained  that  It  Intends  to  make 
such  Information  available  to  the  public. 

aeetloD  207(b)  provides  that  any  person 
may  object  to  the  disclosure  of  any  or  all 


of  the  Information  by  filing  a  petition  with 
the  Industrial  Reorganization  Court.  The 
court  would  then  decide  whether  or  not  such 
dlscloeure  would   be  m   the   public  Interest. 

Section  207(c)  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Commission  to 
disclose  any  patent  application,  trade  se- 
cret or  secret  process  contained  In  any  docu- 
ment filed  with  the  Commission  unless  such 
disclosure  is  necessary  to  perform  that  in- 
dlvldual's  duties  under  this  title.  This  sec- 
tion also  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  officer  or 
employee  to  make  use  of  any  information 
filed  with  the  Commission  for  personal  bene- 
fit unless  that  information  has  been  made 
public  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time 

Section  208  provides  that  any  person  that 
violates  any  provision  of  title  I.'  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Upon  conviction 
such  person  shall  be  punishable  by  fine  not 
exceeding  SICK). 000  or  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year  or  both.  If  not  a  natural 
person  the  defendant  Is  subject  to  a  fine  not 
to  exceed  «500.000  It  is  envisioned  that 
section  208  would  apply  to  violations  of 
sections  205,  206  and  207. 

Section  209  authorizes  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
title  II  of  this  Act. 

TrrLE  xn 
As  previously  indicated,  title  ni  estab- 
lishes a  special  District  Court  to  try  cases 
and  devise  remedies  under  this  Act.  It  con- 
sists of  five  sections,  sections  301  through 
306.  Each  section  adds  a  chapter  to  a  differ- 
ent part  of  title  28  of  the  U.S.  Code. 

Section  301(a)  adds  chapter  12  which  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  the  Industrial 
Reorganization  Court  and  consists  of  11  new 
sections,  sections  271  through  281. 

Section  271  provides  for  the  appointment 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  of  a  chief  Judge  and  14 
associate  Judges  It  also  provides  that  the 
Industrial  Reorganization  Court  is  estab- 
lished under  Article  III  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Section  272  provides  that  the  chief  Judge 
shall  have  precedence  find  preside  at  any 
session  of  court  which  he  attends.  It  fiu-ther 
provides  that  the  associate  Judges  shall  have 
precedence  and  preside  according  to  their 
seniority 

Section  273  provides  that  each  Judge  shall 
hold  office  during  good  behavior  and  receive 
a  salary  of  M0,000. 

Section  274  gives  the  court  the  discretion 
to  be  in  session  as  its  rules  shall  prescribe. 

Section  275  empowers  the  coiu-t  to  divide 
iU  business  according  to  its  own  rules.  The 
chief  Judge  of  the  court  is  given  the  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  the  rules  of  the  court  are 
observed. 

Section  276  provides  that  the  business  of 
the  court  is  to  be  conducted  by  a  single 
Judge. 

Section  277  provides  that  any  party  may 
petition  the  chief  Judge  for  a  three-Judge 
trial  or  hearing  if  the  issue  to  be  litigated 
raises  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, a  proclamation  of  the  President,  or  an 
Executive  Order.  A  second  ground  for  such 
a  petition  is  provided  if  the  issue  to  be  liti- 
gated 'has  broad  or  significant  implications 
in  the  administration  of  the  interpretation 
of   the   Industrial   Reorganization   Act  ' 

Section  278  provides  that  when  a  Judgeship 
becomes  vacant,  all  pending  proceedings 
shall  be  continued  by  the  clerk  until  a  new 
Judge  is  appointed  or  designated 

Section  279  provides  that  all  decisions  of 
the  oourt  shall  be  made  public.  A  copy  of 
each  decision  shall  also  be  forwarded  to  the 
Industrial  Reorganization  Commission. 

Section  280  provides  that  a  party  may  file 
an  affidavit  alleging  that  a  Judge  before 
whom  the  matter  is  pending  has  a  persona] 
bias  or  prejudice.  That  Judge  shall  then  as- 
sign the  petition  and  affidavit  to  another 
colleague.  The  second  Judge  shall  then  con- 
duct a  hearmg  on  the  merits  of  such  petition 
and  affidavit.  It  is  felt  that  this  procedure 


will  insure  oonfldsnos  in  the  ultimate  out- 
come of  the  proceedings  where  an  allsea. 
tlon  of  bias  or  prejudice  has  been  mads 

The  affidavit  la  required  to  set  the  ground, 
for  the  belief  that  bias  or  prejudice  exists. 
It  Is  further  provided  that  such  an  affldaMt 
must  be  filed  ten  days  before  the  beglnalns 
of  the  term  at  which  the  proceeding  iTto 
be  heard  or  good  cause  must  be  shown  for 
any  delay.  It  is  further  provided  that  a  part? 
may  file  only  one  such  affidavit  in  any  cast 
This  language  is  sUnUar  to  section  144  of 
title  28  of  the  U.S.  C3ode  dealing  with  an 
allegation  of  bias  or  prejudice  against  a 
U.S.  District  Court  judge. 

Section  281  authorizes  the  Industrial  He- 
organization  court  to  contract  for  the  re- 
porting of  all  proceedings,  and  to  fix  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  such  re- 
porting services  shall  be  performed. 

Section  301  (b)  adds  the  appropriate  chap- 
ter analysis  of  part  I  of  title  28  of  the  O.S. 
Code. 

Section  301(C)  amends  sectlim  451  of  tlUs 
28  of  the  U.S.  Code  by  making  the  apprt^rl- 
ate  Insertions  In  peu-agraphs  one  and  three 

Section  302 (a)  adds  chapter  56  to  part  in 
which  provides  for  the  appointment  of  ^. 
proprlate  court  personnel  and  oonslste  ot 
three  new  sections,  sections  911  through  913. 
Section  911  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  a  clerk  and  such  assistant  clerks,  law 
clerks,   clerks  and   necessary  employees. 

Section  912  provides  for  the  approprtate 
appointment  for  a  marshal  and  a  deputy 
marshal.  The  marshal  is  given  the  reaponsl. 
billty  for  paying  salaries  and  disbursing 
funds  for  the  court's  expenses. 

Section  913  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  the  necessary  bailiffs  and  messengers 

Section  302(b)  adds  the  appropriate  chap- 
ter analysis  of  part  in  of  title  28  of  the  0S 
Code. 

Section  302(c)  amends  section  610  of  title 
28  of  the  U.S.  Code  by  making  the  ^)proprt- 
ate  Insertions. 

Section  303(a)  adds  chapter  96  to  part  IV 
which  provides  for  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Industrial  Reorganization  Oourt  and  con- 
sists of  five  new  sections,  sections  1591 
through  1595. 

Section  1591  provides  that  the  court  shall 
poeeess  aU  the  powers  of  a  U.S.  District 
Court  for  preserving  order,  compelling  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  evidence. 

Section  1592  establishes  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Industrial  Reorgamzatlon  Oourt:  namely, 
that  the  court  shall  hear  and  determine  all 
complaints  and  proposed  orders  of  reorgani- 
zation. Ultimately,  the  court  shall  determine 
whether  or  not  a  defendant  possesses  mo- 
nopoly power.  The  court  is  also  given  Juris- 
diction of  petitions  filed  objecting  to  the 
public  disclosure  of  information  filed  with 
the  Cotnmlselon  pursuant  to  section  207  of 
title  n. 

Section  1593(a)  provides  that  after  a  cor- 
poration or  two  or  more  corporations  have 
been  found  to  possess  monopoly  power,  they 
may  file  an  alternative  proposed  order  of  re- 
organization. Such  an  alternative  order  must 
be  filed  within  60  days  within  the  entry  of 
Judgment. 

Section  1593(b)  provides  that  the  court 
shall  litigate  the  Issue  of  whether  or  not 
the  proposed  c«ler  or  orders  of  recs-ganlza- 
tlon  would  restore  effective  competition.  This 
provision,  in  conjunction  with  section  1593 
(a).  Is  Intended  to  make  It  clear  that  the 
court  Is  to  litigate  the  Issue  of  what  Is  the 
best  remedy.  This  requirement  exists  irre- 
spective of  whether  or  not  the  defendant 
corporation  has  filed  an  alternative  proposed 
order  of  reorganization  pursuant  to  section 
:503(a). 

In  the  course  of  this  aspect  of  the  litiga- 
tion, the  court  may  call  expert  witnesses 
pursuant  to  sections  2063  and  2663  of  this 
title.  These  witnesses  may  Include  econo- 
mists, competitors,  suppliers,  customers, 
sources  of  capital,  creditors,  consumers,  em- 
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,    -^    or     shareholders.     The     procedure 
^SZi  in  this  subsection  reflects  the  belief 


iSwilltlonaUy  the  present  system  of  antl- 
ZHi^orcement  has  been  dsflclent  In  the 
^Tof  remedy.  These  deficiencies  are  vividly 
iSLSad  by  Judge  Wysanskl  in  i;^.  v.  United 
^!TMachinery  Corporation.  110  F.  Supp. 
wTrDC  Mass  1963)  asfoUows: 

-JuilKSS  in  prescribing  remedies  have 
wj^helr  own  limitations.  They  do  not  ex 
iSo^have  economic  or  political  training. 
^  prophesies  as  to  the  economic  future 
«  not  guided  by  unusually  subtle  Judg- 
mlnt  They  are  not  so  representative  as  other 
Huehes  of  the  government.  The  recommen- 
^^ons  they  receive  from  government  prose- 
"ton  do  not  always  reflect  the  overaU  ap- 
nrowh  of  even  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Lfsmment,  sometimes  not  indeed  the  sea- 
ioed  and  fairly  informed  judgment  of  the 
K-d  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Hearings 
in  court  do  not  usually  give  the  remote  judge 
u  sound  a  feeling  for  the  reallUes  ot  a  sltua- 
uon  u  other  procedures  do.  Judicial  decrees 
must  be  fitted  into  the  framework  of  what  a 
buiT,  and  none  too  expert,  court  can  super- 
TiM  Above  aU,  no  matter  with  what  au- 
Uwrity  he  is  invested,  with  what  facts  and 
opinion  he  is  supplied,  a  trial  Judge  Is  only 
one  man.  and  should  move  with  caution  and 

humility. 

"That  considerations  of  this  type  have  ai- 
wsTs  affected  anti-trust  courts  Is  plain  from 
the  history  of  the  Standard  OU,  American 
Toliacco  and  Alcoa  cases.  To  many  cham- 
ploDS  of  the  anti-trust  laws  these  cases  Indi- 
cate judicial  timidity,  economic  Innocence, 
Isck  of  conviction,  or  paralysis  of  resolution. 
Yet  there  Is  another  way  of  Interpreting  this 
judicial  history.  In  the  antlt-trust  field  the 
txxita  have  been  accorded,  by  common  con- 
sent, an  authority  they  have  In  no  other 
branch  of  enacted  law.  Indeed,  the  only  com- 
psrable  examples  of  the  power  of  judges  Is 
the  economic  role  they  formerly  exercised 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  and  the 
role  they  now  exercise  in  the  area  of  civil 
liberties.  They  would  not  have  been  given, 
or  allowed  to  keep,  such  authority  In  the 
anti-trust  field,  and  they  would  not  so  freely 
hsve  altered  from  time  to  time  the  interpre- 
»tion  of  its  substantive  provisions.  If  courts 
were  In  the  habit  of  proceeding  with  the 
surgical  ruthlessness  that  might  commend 
Itself  to  those  seeking  absolute  assurance  that 
there  wUl  be  workable  competition,  suid  to 
those  aiming  at  Immediate  realization  of  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  advantages  of 
dispersal  of  power." 

This  subsection  U  designed  to  empower  a 
ixmrt  to  adequately  deal  with  the  admittedly 
encnxtous  complexities  which  are  involved  in 
deviling  an  appropriate  remedy. 

Section  1693(c)  provides  that  the  court 
shall  enter  an  order  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act,  i.e.,  to  promote  competition 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible.  This  section 
is  designed  to  make  it  clear  that  the  court 
may  take  whatever  action  Is  necessary  to 
restore  competition.  The  order  may  include 
but  Is  not  necessarily  limited  to  modification 
or  termination  of  a  defendant's  contracts, 
mandatory  patent  licensing,  a  requirement 
that  the  defendant  share  technical  informa- 
tion or  a  requirement  that  the  defendant 
dispose  of  a  patent,  copyright  or  ti-ademark. 
The  (ajurt  Is  also  specifically  empowered  to 
require  a  defendant  to  divest  Itself  of  tangi- 
ble and  intangible  assets,  cash,  stock,  and 
w  take  such  other  action  as  the  court  may 
And  necessary.  The  Intent  of  the  previous 
subsection,  namely,  section  1593(b),  was  to 
generate  litigation  on  the  Issue  of  remedy 
*dA  to  provide  the  court  with  necessary  ex- 
pertise. By  making  explicit  the  kind  of  rem- 
*dl<s  which  may  be  Imposed,  the  Intent  of 
this  subsection  Is  to  remove  the  natural  judi- 
cial Inhibitions  which  have  existed  In  the 
?wt. 

Section  1593(d)    provides  that   any   order 
eaterad  under  this  section  shall  be  subject 


to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  section  2114.  The  intent 
of  this  section  Is  to  make  It  cle«r  that  review 
by  the  Supreme  Oourt  Is  not  to  take  place 
until  an  order  of  reorganization  has  been 
entered.  The  judgment  that  a  defendant 
possesses  monopoly  power  and  the  feasibility 
of  the  order  of  reorganization  are  likely  to 
be  related  questions.  It  Is  felt  that  cases  In 
which  there  Is  error  as  to  whether  or  noc 
a  firm  possesses  monopoly  power  are  likely 
to  be  far  fewer  than  those  In  which  such 
an  appeal  would  merely  cause  delay. 

Section  1504  provides  for  the  enforcement 
of  orders  of  recH^nlzatlon  Issued  pursuant 
to  secUon  1693(c).  The  Industrial  Reorgani- 
zation Commission  may  i^ply  to  the  court 
to  enforce  compliance  with  an  order  of  re- 
organization. If  necessary,  the  court  may  take 
possession  of  the  defendant  corporation  or 
any  portion  thereof  and  may  appoint  a 
trustee  to  either  run  the  business  or  dispose 
of  the  assets.  If  the  court  is  about  to  appoint 
a  trustee  other  than  the  Commission,  it  must 
notify  the  Commission  and  give  It  an  oppor- 
tunity to  l)e  heard.  The  trustee  may  not 
dispose  of  the  assets  without  the  approval 
of  the  court  or  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  court  may  prescribe.  No 
such  disposition  shaU  take  place  until  there 
has  been  an  opportunity  for  hearing  before 
the  court.  The  language  of  this  section  Is 
essentially  similar  to  that  of  section  10(k) 
(d)  of  the  Public  UtUlty  Holding  Act  of  1986. 
Section  1696  provides  that  a  defendant 
shall  have  two  years  to  comply  with  an  order 
of  reorganization  issued  pursuant  to  section 
1593(c) .  Upon  a  showing  that  the  defendant 
has  diligently  attempted  to  comply  with  such 
order,  the  court  shall  grant  an  additional 
two  years.  The  court  must  find,  however,  that 
such  an  extension  is  in  the  public  Interest. 
Section  303(b)  adds  the  appropriate 
chapter  analysis  of  part  IV  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

Section  304(ai  adds  a  new  section,  section 
2114,  to  part  V  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

Section  2114(a)  provides  that  an  appeal 
from  a  final  order  of  the  Industrial  Reorga- 
nization Court  will  He  only  to  the  Supreme 
Conn  of  the  United  States.  This  section  Is 
designed  to  ensure  that  there  are  only  two 
stages:  (Da  decision  by  the  Industrial  Re- 
organization Court  and  (2)  a  decision  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  This  is  to  be  contrasted 
with  the  present  procedure  in  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission  case :  ( 1 )  a  decision  by 
the  hearing  examiner,  (2)  an  appeal  to  the 
Commission,  (3)  an  appeal  to  the  UJS. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  and  (4)  a  decision 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Section  2114(b)  provides  that  the  scope 
of  review  on  appeal  shall  be  limited  to  ( 1 ) 
whether  or  not  the  court  proceeded  correctly 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  (2) 
whether  or  not  the  findings  of  tact  are  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence.  The  'ration- 
ale for  a  limited  scope  of  review  Is  well  put 
by  Carl  Kaysen  and  Donald  F.  Turner  in 
their  book.  Antitrust  Policy,  as  follows  on 
page  262: 

"And  we  would  narrowly  confine  the  scope 
of  review  for  the  same  reasons  that  it  has 
been  confined  in  similar  cases  In  the  past, 
reasons  adding  up  to  the  proposition  that 
appellate  courts  are  Ill-equipped  to  remake 
substantive  determinations  of  highly  com- 
plex factual  questions  by  judges  or  agencies 
who  through  special  knowledge  or  time  have 
acquired  a  familiarity  with  the  case  that 
appellate  Judges,  save  In  cases  of  obvious 
error,  cannot  surpass." 

Section  304(b)  amends  the  table  of  sec- 
tions of  chapter  133  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  by  making  the  appropriate  addition 
at  the  end  thereof. 

Section  306(a)  adds  chapter  170  to  part 
VI,  which  provides  tar  the  establishment  of 
rules  of  procedure,  and  consists  of  three 
new  sections,  sections  2061  through  2663. 


Section  2061  provides  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  Industrial  Reorganization  CXturt  shall 
be  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedures  to  the  extent  the  court  does  not 
see  fit  to  adopt  Its  own  rales. 

Section  2063  provides  that  the  court  may 
call  either  economists  or  any  othsr  individ- 
uals as  expert  witnesses.  These  witnesses 
may  be  furnished  with  evidence  or  analysis 
of  the  Issues  Involved.  Naturally,  they  will 
be  subject  to  cross-examination  and  rebut- 
tal. It  Is  the  intent  of  this  section  that  such 
witnesses  be  mads  available  to  the  court 
both  on  the  Issue  of  whether  or  not  a  firm 
fKMsesses  monopoly  power  and  on  the  issue 
of  remedy. 

Section  2663  provides  that  the  court  may 
call  as  a  witness  any  person  it  deems  neces- 
sary. These  may  include  competitors,  sup- 
pliers, customers,  lenders,  consumers,  em- 
ployees, or  shareholders.  It  Is  the  Intent  of 
this  section  that  these  witnesses  also  be 
available  to  the  court  on  both  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  monopoly  power  is  possessed 
and  on  the  issue  of  remedy. 

Section  305(bi  amends  the  appropriate 
chapter  analysis  of  part  VI  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  making  the  appro- 
priate Insertion. 


By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Scott)  : 
S.  3833.  A  bill  to  revise  title  28  of  the 
United    States    Code.    Referred    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

TO  KXVISE  COUBT  REVIEW  OF  HABIAS  COKPUS 
PTTmONB  CNDEB  SECTIONS  3233-3266,  TTTLX 
IS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  for  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  ,  I  send  to  the 
desk,  a  bill  relating  to  Federal  court  re- 
new of  habeas  corpus  petitions  from 
State  and  Federal  prisoners  pursuant  to 
sections  2253,  2254  and  2255  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code.  I  ask  that  the 
bill  be  appropriately  referred. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  this  bill  and 
Its  sponsors  in  no  way  seek  to  lessen  the 
legitimate  constitutionall>'  required  use 
of  habeas  corpus  procedures  to  test  the 
validity  of  criminal  convictions.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  limit  resort  to 
this  writ  to  traditional  and  proper  cases 
only  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  frivo- 
lous and  dilatory  petitions  now  being 
filed  which  unduly  hamper  the  work  of 
Federal  courts  and  unnecessarily  delay 
the  finality  of  criminal  actions.  The  bill 
is  not  designed  to  trespass  upon  the 
rights,  limitations,  and  bases  contained 
in  the  Constitution  guaranteeing  the  ap- 
phcability  and  availability  of  this  form 
of  legal  relief.  It  is  not  a  repesd  of  the 
great  writ. 

For  our  system  of  criminad  justice  to 
work  effectively  we  must  insure  that 
those  citize;^  charged  with  crimes  are 
afforded  a  fair  and  prompt  trial,  that 
the  innocent  are  acquitted,  that  the 
guilty  are  convicted,  and  that  the  process 
for  making  this  determination  is  one 
which  begins  and  ends  within  a  reason- 
able time  frame.  It  is  in  this  context 
that  we  must  examine  this  and  other 
proposals  to  reform  our  Federal  habeas 
corpus  procedures. 

As  Attorney  General  Kleindienst  re- 
cently said: 

One  of  the  chief  factors  that  has  slowed 
and  frustrated  the  justice  process  has  been 
the  interminable  collateral  attacks  made 
possible  by  the  p>o8t-trlal  uas  of  the  Federal 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  While  I  recognise  the 
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plaoe  of  collateral  attack  in  the  Jtistlce 
proc«6a.  I  do  deplore  lb«  abuM  of  It  that  ha« 
mu3hrooin«<l  m  the  laat  20  years.  I  am  told 
of  instance*  in  the  Federal  courts  in  which 
prisoners  have  flled  as  many  as  40  or  50  peti- 
tions It  18  iijO  problem  to  cite  cases  in  which 
the  post-trial  review  has  dragged  on  for  a 
doisen  years. 

One  result  is  that  the  State  or  Federal 
prisoner  never  reaches  the  point  of  accept- 
ing his  own  guilt  so  that  he  can  begin  the 
process  of  rehabilitation. 

The  other  result  has  been  to  clog  the  trial 
system  with  a  mountain  of  collateral  attacks 
which  drains  the  systems  resources  away 
fronn  its  regular  work  Federal  courts  have 
become  flooded  with  habeas  cor-pux  peti- 
tions State  prosecutors  are  staggered  with 
the  burden  of  answering  these  petitions, 
raany  of  them  frivolous.  And  as  District  At- 
torney Prank  Hogan  of  New  York  has  said, 
Our  old  cases  come  back  In  a  great  wave, 
threatening  to  engiUf  the  gasping  trial 
courts,  already  up  to  their  chins  in  current 
business." 

Thus  a  device  originally  intended  to  In- 
sure justice  IS  now  threatening  a  breakdown 
of  justice. 

The  •mushrooming"  in  the  last  20 
years  and  the  resulting  draming  of  the 
inal  "system's  resources  away  from  its 
regular  work"  are  firmly  and  adequately 
demonstrated  by  the  following  statistics 

Prisoner  petitons  under  U  S  C  2254  and 
2255:  1950.  672;  1960,  1.184:  and  1970. 
10.792 

The  increase  from  1960  to  1970  rep- 
resents a  gain  of  nearly  1.000  percent. 

It  means  that  about  20  percent  of  the 
appeals  to  the  circuit  courts  are  from  de- 
cisions on  collateral  attack  petitions  A 
large  expenditure  of  the  circuit  court's 
time  is  spent  m  this  exercise  which  is 
not  required  by  the  Constitution.  This 
added  time  Is  taken  away  from  the 
court's  ability  to  concern  itself  wnth  the 
demands  and  needs  of  those  accused  but 
not  yet  tried.  It  is  an  exercise  which 
undermines  any  effort  toward  rehabilita- 
tion. 

The  effort  in  this  bill  is  to  extend  to 
ever>'one  convicted  all  of  his  constitu- 
tional rights  but  will  at  the  same  time 
deny  him  the  opportunity  to  abuse  the 
great  writ  to  the  detriment  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  of  the  public 
good 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Na- 
tional AssociatlOTi  of  Attorneys  Gene- 
ral— NAAG — representing  the  several 
3tates  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
representing  the  Federal  Government  a 
mutually  satisfactory  solution  h£«  been 
found  to  the  problems  outlined  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Committee  of 
NAAG  drafted  legislation  which  would 
restrict  collateral  attacks  in  the  Federal 
courts  on  State  court  proceedings.  This 
proposal  would  require  that  collateral 
attacks  be  primarily  presented  in  the 
State  courts,  rather  than  in  the  lower 
Federal  courts,  subject  to  review  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  working 
independently  on  the  habeas  corpus  ques- 
tion, drafted  a  proposal  to  restrict  the 
use  of  collateral  attacks  to  alleged  viola- 
tions of  a  constitutional  right  that  in- 
volves the  integrity  of  the  fact-finding 
process  or  of  the  appellate  process.  All 
other  legal  objection*  on  behalf  of  the 
defendant  were  to  be  restricted  to  the 
time  of  the  trial  or  to  consideration  on 


direct  appeal  foUowing  the  trial.  Under 
the  Department's  proposal,  they  could 
not  be  subject  to  collateral  attack  there- 
after. That  route  would  be  limited  to 
factors,  such  as  perjured  testimony, 
which  show  a  flaw  in  the  fact-finding 
process. 

These  two  approaches  have  now  been 
brought  together  and  are  embodied  in 
the  bill  we  introduced  today.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  measure  has  the 
full  support  of  both  NAAG  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  This  is  an  excellent 
proposal  which  I  am  pleased  to  support 
The  changes  it  proposes  are  necessary, 
workable,  moderate,  and  legally  sound. 
\\\  who  have  had  a  hand  in  its  develop- 
ment should  be  congratulated  for  the 
very  real  service  they  have  rendered  for 
justice  and  judicial  effectiveness  in  this 
Nation. 

It  is  late  in  this  Congress  for  the  intro- 
duction of  such  an  Important  measure. 
However.  I  hope  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee can  give  this  proposal  prompt  and 
careful  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  has  had  the  general  subject  of 
habeas  corpus  reform  under  considera- 
tion for  some  time.  For  this  reason,  when 
:he  drafting  work  on  this  bill  was  con- 
cluded, the  Attorney  General  sent  the 
bill  and  a  covering  letter  to  Chairman 
Celler.  Mr.  Kleindlenst's  letter  is  an 
unusually  scholarly  and  comprehensive 
review  of  the  history  and  present  status 
of  Federal  habeas  corpus.  It  supplies  all 
the  information  needed  to  understand 
this  proposal.  I  believe  it  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  my  colleagues. 

Therefore.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  and  the  .Attorney  General's  trans- 
mittal letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being-  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3833 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 153  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
IS  amended 

.B.)    by  amending  sections  2253  to  2255  to 
read  as  follows: 
^  2253    Appeal;  State  and  Federal  custody. 

■  In  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding  or  a  pro- 
ceeding under  section  2255  of  this  title  be- 
fore a  circuit  or  district  Judge,  the  final 
order  shall  be  subject  to  review,  on  appeal,  by 
the  coirrt  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  where 
the  proceeding  is  had. 

"There  shall  be  no  right  to  appeal  from 
such  an  order  In  a  proceeding  to  test  the 
validity  of  a  warrant  to  remove,  to  another 
district  or  place  for  commitment  or  trial,  a 
person  charged  with  a  criminal  offense 
against  the  United  States,  or  to  test  the 
validity  of  his  detention  pending  removal 
proceedings. 

An  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  court  of 
appeals  from  the  final  order  In  a  habeas 
corpus  proceeding  or  a  proceeding  under 
section  2255  of  thU  title  only  If  the  court  of 
app>eals  issues  a  certificate  of  probable  cause: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  certificate  need 
not  issue  In  order  for  a  State  or  the  Federal 
Qovernmenl  to  appeal  the  final  order 
'$2254.  State  custody;  remedies  in  State 
courts. 

"(a)  The  Supreme  Court,  a  Justice  there- 
of, a  circuit  Judge,  or  a  district  court  shall 
entertain  an  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  In  behalf  of  a  person  In  custody  pur- 
suant to  the  Judgment  of  a  State  court  only 


on  the  grounds  that  either : 

••(1)(1)  he  Is  In  custody  in  vWHioo  ^ 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  StatM  aM 

"(U)  the  claimed  constitutional  vlotaaaa 
presents  a  substantial  question ^^ 

"(aa)    which    was    not    theretofore  ri^M 

and  determined,  and  ^^ 

tbb)    which  there  was  no  fair  and  •4,. 

quate  opportunity  theretofore  to  raise  and 

have  determined,  and 

"(cc)  which  cannot  thereafter  be  ralttd 
and  determilned  in  the  State  court,  and 

"I  HI)  the  claimed  constitutional  vlolatloik 
is  of  a  right  which  has  as  its  primary  puf. 
pose  the  protection  of  the  reliability  ai 
either  the  factfinding  process  at  the  trtal 
or  the  appellate  process  on  appeal  from  fb« 
Judgment  of  conviction: 

Provided.  That  insofar  as  any  constitutional 
claim  of  incompetency  of  counsel  is  butt 
on  conduct  of  the  counsel  with  respect  to 
constitutional  claims  barred  by  the  prsTtout 
language  of  this  subsection,  the  claim  ot 
Incompetency  of  counsel  shall  to  that  ex. 
tent  be  likewise  barred,  and 

"(iv)    the  petitioner  shows  that  a  dlflw- 
ent  result  would  probably  have  obtained  If 
such    constitutional    violation    had   not  oc- 
curred; 
or 

■|2i  he  is  m  custody  in  violation  of  th« 
laws  or  treaties  of  the  United  States. 

■(b)  A  copy  of  the  official  records  of  tht 
State  court,  duly  certified  by  the  clerk  of 
such  court  to  be  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  i 
finding,  Judicial  opinion,  or  other  reliable 
wTltten  Indicia  showing  a  factual  deter- 
mination by  the  State  court  shall  be  admis- 
.sible  in  the  Federal  court  proceeding. 
"5  2255.  Federal  custody;  remedies  on  motion 
attacking  sentence. 
la)  A  prisoner  in  custody  under  sentence 
of  a  court  established  by  Act  of  Congress  msjr 
move  the  court  which  imposed  the  sentence 
to  vacate,  set  aside  or  correct  the  sentence,  if 

"il)(A)  he  Is  in  custody  in  violation  ol 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 

■IB)  the  claimed  constitutional  violation 
presents  a  substantial  question 

■•(i)  which  was  not  theretofore  raised  and 
determined,  and 

"  { 11 )  which  there  was  no  fair  and  adequate 
opportunity  theretofore  to  raise  and  haw 
determined,  and 

■•(C)  the  claimed  constitutional  violation 
is  of  a  right  which  has  aa  Its  primary  pur- 
pose the  protection  of  the  reliability  of  either 
the  factfinding  process  at  the  trial  or  the 
appellate  process  on  appeal  from  the  judg- 
ment of  conviction:  Provided,  That  insofar 
as  any  constitutional  claim  of  Incompetency 
of  counsel  Is  based  on  conduct  of  the  coun- 
sel with  respect  to  constitutional  clalXM 
barred  by  the  previous  language  of  this  sub- 
section, the  claim  of  Incompetency  of  coun- 
sel shall  to  that  extent  be  likewise  barred 
and 

"iD)  the  petitioner  shows  that  a  dlflereat 
result  would  probably  have  obtained  if  such 
constitutional  violation  had  not  occurred;  or 

"(2)  he  is  In  custody  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States;  or 

"(3)  the  sentence  was  Imposed  In  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States:  or 

"(4)  the  court  was  without  Jurisdiction 
to  Impose  such  sentence:  or 

"(5)  the  sentence  was  In  excess  of  the 
maximum  authorization  by  law;   or 

"(6)  the  sentence  Is  otherwise  subject  to 
collateral  attack. 

■  ( b  I  A  motion  for  such  relief  may  be  maae 
at  any  time. 

■(c)  Unless  the  motion  and  the  files  and 
records  of  the  case  conclusively  show  that  the 
prisoner  Is  entitled  to  no  relief,  the  court 
shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  served  upon 
the  United  States  Attorney,  grant  a  prompt 
hearing  thereon,  determine  the  issues  and 
make  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  l«w 
with  respect  thereto.  If  the  court  finds  that 
the  Judgment  was  rendered  without  jurlsdlc- 
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,  „  or  that  the  sentence  Imposed  was  not 
■Wlised  by  law  or  is  otherwise  open  to 
*",r«i*l  attack,  or  that  there  has  been  a  de- 
^^orlnfrlngement  of  the  constitutional 
^u  of  the  prisoner  as  described  In  subsec- 
,»:  ,,l  of  this  section,  the  court  shall  dls- 
h.rm  the  prisoner  or  resentence  him  or 
^^nfs  new  trial  or  correct  the  sentence  as 
"msT  »ppe*r  appropriate. 

"(dl  Acourt  may  entertain  and  determine 
such  motion  without  requiring  the  produc- 
fon  of  the  prisoner  at  the  hearing. 

•le)  The  sentencing  court  shal.  not  be  re- 
m.ired  to  entertain  a  second  or  successive 
action  for  similar  relief  on  behalf  of  the 
same  prisoner 

^fi  An  appeal  may  be  laken  to  the  court 
,,  .Doeals  lor  the  order  entered  on  the  mo- 
•lon  in  accordance  with  section  2253  of  this 

'  -igl  An  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
-orpus  in  behalf  of  a  prisoner  who  Is  author- 
ized to  applv  for  relief  by  motion  pursuant 
-0  thU  section,  shall  not  be  entertained  if  It 
aopears  that  the  applicant  has  failed  to  apply 
'orrellef  bv  motion,  to  the  court  which  sen- 
Jenced  him'  or  that  such  court  has  denied 
him  relief,  unless  it  also  appears  that  the 
;«medy  bv  motion  is  inadequate  or  ineffec- 
tive to  test  the  legality  of  his  detention.' 

ibi  by  amending  the  analysis  at  the  be- 
Jinnlng  of  the  chapter  by  deleting  "2253. 
Appeal  ■  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "2253. 
Appeal:  State  and  Federal  Custody' 

Offics  of  the  .Attorney  General, 

Washington.   D.C  .  June  21.  1972. 
Hon    Emanuel  Celler. 
Chairman.  CommUtee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Hmise  0/  Representatives, 
V/askington   D.C 

DEAR  -Mr  Chairman:  This  is  (n  response 
!,o  your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment f.f  Justice  on  H,R.  11441.  a  bill  "To 
amend  section  2254  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  »nth  respect  to  Federal  habeiis  cor- 
pus" Tills  report  will  be  addressed  primarily 
to  the  provisions  of  H.R.  13722.  which  we 
understand  Is  a  substitute  for  H.R.  11441 

The  Department  of  Justice  recommends 
enactment  cf  H.R  13722,  amended  to  include 
provisions  relating  to  appeal  from  habeas 
corpus  orders  and  to  motions  by  prisoners 
attacking  sentences  of  Federal  courts.  We 
have  attached  an  appendix  incorporating  our 
proposed  amendments  with  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  13722  (With  some  editorial  changes  In 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  13722) .  A  substantially 
similar  draft  bill  was  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
s'^ Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  by  letter  from  then  .Assistant 
.\ttornev  General  William  H.  Rehnqulst  to 
Senator' Ervln  dated  October  19.  1971  Pol- 
lowing  is  a  discussion  of  the  need  for  Federal 
habeas  corpus  reform,  the  constitutionality 
cf  such  reform,  and  the  .specific  provisions 
cf  H.R  13722  and  the  recommended  amend- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Justice.  In  using 
the  term  "habeas  corpus"  in  this  report,  we 
refer  to  the  concept  of  collateral  attack  In 
us  broadest  sense,  to  Include  all  remedies 
■under  chapter  153  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  and  also  common  law  -A-rtts  of  col- 
lateral attack,  such  as  coram  nobis. 

I.    THE   NEED    FOR    FEDERAL    HABEAS    CORPUS 
REFORM 

"A  procedural  system  which  permits  an 
endless  repetition  of  Inquiry  Into  facts  and 
law  in  a  vain  search  for  ultimate  certitude 
implies  a  lack  of  confidence  about  the  pos- 
sibilities of  justice  that  cannot  but  war  with 
the  effectiveness  of  the  underlying  substan- 
tlTe  commands.  Furthermore,  we  should  at 
least  tentatively  inquire  whether  an  endless 
reopening  of  convictions,  with  its  continuing 
underlying  implication  that  perhaps  the  de- 
fendant can  escape  from  corrective  sanctions 
after  all,  can  be  conslsltent  ■with  the  aim  of 
rehabilitating  offenders.  "  Bator,  Finality  in 
Criminal   Late   and   Federal   Habeas    Corpus 


for    State    Prisoners,    76    Harv     L.    Rev.    441. 
452  (1963). 

Collateral  attack  In  the  Federal  courts  on 
State  and  Federal  criminal  judgment  has  be- 
come the  ultimate  outgrowth  of  the  endless 
search  for  certitude  In  our  criminal  Justice 
system.  Americans,  as  a  people,  are  well 
aware,  and  justly  so,  of  the  serious  nature  of 
an  ultimate  decision  of  a  government, 
through  its  criminal  justice  system,  to  im- 
pose a  final  criminal  sanction  on  a  defend- 
ant. We  hesitate,  at  that  last  instance  before 
sending  our  convicted  criminals  to  prison, 
and  wonder  if  we  have  Indeed  "done  Justice." 
.As  a  result  of  this  laudable  concern,  however, 
■vve  have  countenanced  a  system  of  collateral 
attack  on  these  final  criminal  Judgmenw 
which  literally  staggers  the  imagination.  Is- 
sues of  law.  issues  of  fact  relating  to  people, 
places,  and  things  may  all  be  raised  and  re- 
litlgated  time  and  time  again  through  the 
mechanism  of  collateral  attack.  Concern  for 
the  search  for  ultimate  Justice,  however, 
must  nevertheless  at  some  point  be  met  with 
the  realization  that  at  some  time,  at  some 
place,  the  decision  of  someone  must  be  re- 
garded as  conclusive.  We  are  hopefully  not  so 
■ancomfortable  with  or  unsure  of  our  system 
:>f  criminal  justice  that  we  cannot  bring  our- 
selves to  tell  B  defendant  that  at  some  paint 
his  conviction  is  final  and  not  thereafter 
open  to  attack.  Nearly  200  years  of  experi- 
ence with  what,  for  ail  its  imperfections,  is 
surely  the  most  equitable  system  of  Justice 
ever  conceived,  teaches  us  that  at  some  points 
the  interest  in  finality  must  be  regarded  as 
paramount 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  system  of 
collateral  attack  that  exists  today  seriously 
impairs  the  operation  of  our  system  of  crimi- 
nal Justice.  A  system  that  allows  an  endless 
inquiry  Into  tlie  finality  of  criminal  Judg- 
ments cannot  but  undermine  any  effort  It 
makes  to  rehabilitate  its  criminals  In  addi- 
tion, that  system  will  also  be  forced,  m  fil- 
locatlng  available  Judicial  time,  to  choose 
between  the  demands  of  the  accused  but 
not  yet  tried,  and  the  demands  of  those  al- 
ready convicted. 

Penologists  seem  virtually  unanimous  in 
their  conclusions  that  speed  and  certainty  of 
punishment,  even  more  than  its  seventy  are 
crucial  factors  in  Its  efficacy  as  a  deterrent 
to  cnme.  Professor  Bator  has  examined  the 
impact  of  the  lack  of  finality  upon  the  reha- 
bilitation process.  He  concludes  that  what  Is 
needed  is  "a  realization  by  the  convict  that 
he  Is  Justly  subject  to  sanction,  that  he 
tands  in  need  of  rehabilitation:  and  a  proc- 
ess of  reeductlon  cannot,  perhaps,  even  begin 
if  we  make  sure  that  the  cardinal  moral 
predicate  is  missing,  if  society  itself  con- 
tinuously tells  the  convict  that  he  may  not 
be  iu.stly  subject  to  reeducation  and  treat- 
ment In  the  first  place  The  Idea  of  Just  con- 
demnation lies  at  the  heart  of  the  criminal 
law,  and  wre  should  not  lightly  create  proc- 
esses which  implicitly  belle  its  possibility." 
Bator,  supra,  at  462. 

The  lack  of  finality  under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  habeas  corpus  has  also  been  decried 
by  more  than  one  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court : 

"No  one,  not  criminal  defendants,  not  the 
Judicial  system,  not  society  as  a  whole  Is 
benefitted  by  a  Judgment  providing  a  man 
shall  tentatively  go  to  Jail  today,  but  to- 
morrow and  every  day  thereafter  his  con- 
tinued Incarceration  shall  be  subject  to  fresh 
litleatlon  on  Issues  already  resolved,"  Mackey 
v.  United  States.  401  U.S.  667,  691  (1971) 
(opinion  of  Harlan,  J.).  See  also  Friendly,  Is 
Innocence  Irrelevant?  Collateral  Attack  on 
Criminal  Judgments.  30  U,  Chi.  L.  Rev.  143 
(1970). 

Our  present  habeas  corpus  practice  Is  un- 
wise not  merelv  because  It  prevents  a  final 
adjudication  of  criminal  cases  In  either  the 
State  or  Federal  courts,  but  also  because  It 
must  inevitably  require  the  expenditure  of 
valuable  judge  hours  to  dispose  of  Its  prog- 


eny. In  1960,  the  number  of  petitions  for 
habeas  ccrpus  flled  annuaJlv  in  the  Federal 
courts  was  672.  Bv  1980  that  number  had 
reached  1184  By  1970  petitions  had  reached 
the  staggering  number  of  10.792  The  follow- 
ing table  will  give  some  idea  of  the  problem: 


Motions 

Motions 

to  vscatt 

to  vacate 

Motonca 

seiitanc* 

by  sail 

by  Fadsral 
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ToUi 

undaf  2S 

undtt  28 

Total 

Civil 

U.S.C., 

U.S.C. 

prmnei 

(ear                 fihngi 

3«c.  Z2M 

SSC2255 

pditions 

1950--.. 

(  ) 

560 

112 

672 

I960.... 

59.284 

871 

313 

1,188 

1970.... 

87, 321 

9. 063 

1.729 

10.792 

i  Unavailable. 

These  figure?  incHide  only  motions  by 
State  and  Federal  prisoners  to  vacate  sen- 
tences under  28  U.S.C.  5  5  2254  and  2355  re- 
spectively They  do  not  Include  habeas  cor- 
pus petitions  challenging  such  matters  as 
the  conduct  of  prison  officials,  or  petitions 
seeking  United  States  Parole  Board  review. 
Thus  In  1960.  petitions  to  vacate,  by  State 
and  Federal  prisoners,  accounted  for  about 
5  percent  of  the  total  civil  filings  By  1970. 
the  percentage  has  grown  to  about  13  per- 
cent. The  Increase  in  the  number  of  petitions 
from  1960  i  1.184)  to  1970  (10,792)  represents 
a  gam  of  nearly  1 .000  percent. 

E^hteen  years  ago.  Justice  Jackson,  in  his 
concurring  opinion  In  Broim  v  Allen.  344 
U.S,  443,  532,  536  &  n  8  (1953).  expressed 
deep  concern  over  the  "floods  of  stale  frivo- 
lous and  repetitious  petitions  (for  Federal 
hat>eas  corpus  by  State  prisoners  which  | 
inundate  the  docket  of  the  lower  courts  and 
swell  our  own  '  The  petitions  at  that  time 
totalled  541  .\s  Chief  Judge  Friendly  of 
the  Second  Circuit  has  noted: 

"If  641  annual  petitions  for  federal  habeas 
corpus  by  state  prtoonws  were  an  'inimda- 
tion.'  what  is  the  right  word  for  7.500  (the 
1988   figure  I '■■   Friendly,  supra,  at   144 

Chief  Judge  Friendly  also  has  raised  vari- 
ous other  problems  thrust  ui>on  the  criminal 
Justice  system  by  the  glut  of  habeas  peti- 
tions. He  notes  that  approjdmately  twenty 
percent  of  the  appeals  from  Federal  district 
courts  are  from  decisions  on  collateral  at- 
tack pyetltlons.  A  petition  may  require  a  large 
expenditure  of  time  by  district  and  circuit 
Judges  even  if  no  evidentiary  hearing  is  held. 
Since  the  Federal  courts  in  many  caaes  can 
dispense  with  such  a  hearing  only  because 
of  State  post-convlctlon  proceedings  (due 
to  the  requirement  In  38  U.S.C,  5  2354  that 
a  State  prisoner  exhaust  available  8t*te  ool- 
ateral  remedies  before  filing  a  Federal  pe- 
itlon),  the  burden  in  terms  of  the  whole 
>ystem,  State  and  Federal,  is  tremextdous. 
See  Friendly,  supra,  at  144  &  nn.  9-10.  In- 
deed, If  such  a  volume  of  filings  did  not 
impose  a  severe  burden  on  the  Federal 
courts.  It  would  be  an  Indication  that  these 
petitions  have  acquired  a  status  as  "second- 
class"  litigation  which  Is  not  taken  seri- 
ously—a  fact  which  by  Itself  would  be 
strong  evidence  of  the  need  for  reform. 

We  do  not.  of  course,  advocate  a  com- 
plete abolition  of  habeas  corpus  relief,  but 
we  think  an  examination  of  the  history  and 
the  alms  of  our  criminal  justice  system 
strongly  suggests  that  rational  reform  of 
existing  Federal  habeas  carpus  practice  la 
both  desirable  and  necessary. 

tl.  CONGRESS  CAN,  WrTHIN  THS  LIMTrS  OF  THE 
SUBP»N8ION  CLAVSE,  AliUND  THE  HABKAS  COR- 
PUS STATtmS 

It  Is  only  In  the  so-called  "Suspension 
Clause'  of  the  Constitution  that  the  framers 
mention  the  privilege  of  habeas  corpus 

"The  privilege  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  In  Cases 
of  Rebellion  or  Invasion  the  public  safety 
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m»y  require  U."  VS.  Conat.  art.  I.  sect.  9.  cl. 
a. 

Slnc«  thU  clauiie  forms  the  entire  constltu- 
tloDAl  b»»l»  for  the  exercise  of  the  privilege. 
It  IS  imperative  that  iw  exact  implications 
be  investigated 

It  is  clear  that  the  writ  protected  by  the 
Suspension  Clause  'is  the  writ  as  known 
to  the  framers,  not  as  Congress  may  have 
chosea  '.o  expand  it  or,  injre  pertinently, 
as  the  supreme  Court  has  interpreted  what 
Congress  did."  Friendly,  supra,  at  170  There- 
fore, the  nature  of  the  writ  at  the  time  of 
the  Constitution  becomes  extremely  import- 
ant In  order  to  elicit  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
tected privilege  as  conceived  by  the  framers. 
A.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  at  common  law. 
The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  originated  as  a 
means  process  by  which  the  courts  compelled 
the  attendance  of  parties  whose  presence 
would  facilitate  the  proceedings  The  subse- 
quent development  of  the  writ  as  an  inde- 
pendent remedy  was  along  two  classical  lines. 
First,  habeas  corpus  was  a  weapon  whereby 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  sought  to  estab- 
lish lu  Jurisdictional  supremacy  over  the 
other  courts  The  writ  became  the  appropri- 
ate process  for  checking  illegal  imprisonment 
by  the  inferior  courts.  ColUngs.  Habeas  Cor- 
pus jor  Convicts — Constitutional  Right  or 
LegUlative  Grace''.  40  Cal.  L.  Rev  336  1 1952) ; 
Oaks.  Legal  History  in  the  High  Court — 
Habeas  Corpus.  64  Mich.  L.  Rev.  451.  459 
il964).  This  Jurisdictional  check  was  of  an 
extremely  limited  nature,  because  of  the 
principle  of  the  •incontrovertlblUty  of  the 
return.  At  common  law,  a  petitioner  could 
not  controvert  a  return  filed  in  response  to 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  It  was  sufBcient  that 
the  return  stated  a  valid  explanation  for  the 
confinement,  such  as  the  Judgment  suid  sent- 
ence of  a  court.  Oaks,  supra,  at  453.  Thus,  at 
conunon  law,  a  person  could  not  attack  the 
final  Judgment  of  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction.  Second,  habeas  corpus  func- 
tioned as  a  remedy  'to  assure  the  liberty  of 
subjects  against  detention  by  the  executive 
or  the  military  without  any  court  process 
at  all."  Bator,  supra,  at  475.  See  Collings. 
tupra,  at  336. 

These  principles  were  firmly  embedded  In 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  1679,  which  clari- 
fied, but  did  not  enlarge,  the  types  of  con- 
finement for  which  the  writ  could  be  issued. 
The  Act  specifically  exempted  from  the  bene- 
fits of  the  writ  persons  committed  for  "felony 
or  treason  plainly  expressed  In  the  warrant 
of  commitment'"  and  "persons  convict  led]  or 
in  execution  by  legal  process  "  Bator,  supra. 
at  466:  Collings.  supra,  at  337:  Oaks,  supra. 
at  460-61.  Subsequent  Interpretation  of  this 
Act  by  the  EIngllih  courts,  until  the  time  of 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  did  not  expaind  the  writ.  Collings. 
.supra.  337-38;  Oaks,  supra,  at  461. 
B.  Habeat  exrrpus  in  the  early  United  States 
Habeas  corpus  as  above  described,  then, 
was  the  writ  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  The  framers 
mandated  that  the  privilege  of  that  writ 
should  not  be  "suspended."  \n  examination 
of  Bngilah  laws  shows  that  a  suspension  was 
conceived  to  be  a  legislative  enactment  which 
denied  the  privilege  of  habeas  corpus,  allow- 
ing conllnement  without  ball,  indictment,  or 
other  Judicial  process.  CoUlngs,  supra,  at  340. 
Similar  views  of  suspension  were  taken  by 
members  of  the  House  tn  1807,  when  sus- 
pension was  proposed  by  President  Jefferson 
following  exposure  of  the  Burr  conspiracy.  16 
Annals  of  Congress  807-30  ( 1807) . 

"Theoe  historical  Incidents  all  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  to  suspend  the  privilege  of 
habeas  corpus  in  the  constitutional  sense  Is 
to  deprive  persona  accused  of  crime  of  their 
right  either  to  be  speedily  accused  and  tried 
or  to  be  set  free.  Certainly  nowhere  is  there 
any  hint  that  It  would  be  suspension  to  poet- 
pone  the  right  of  a  convicted  prisoner  to 
habeas    corpus.    Suspension    statutes    were 


aimed  at  suspects,  never  at  convicts."  (Col- 
lings, supra,  at  340--tl. 

The  original  statutory  authorization  for 
the  writ  was  contained  in  the  Judiciary  Act 
of  1789,  which  merely  gave  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  the  "power  to  Issue  writs"  of 
habeas  corpus.  Act  of  Sept.  24,  1788,  ch.  20, 
§  14.  1  Stat   81. 

"It  is  thus  not  surprising  that  we  soon  find 
the  Supreme  Court  accepting  the  black-let- 
ter principle  of  the  common  law  that  the 
writ  was  simply  not  available  at  all  to  one 
convicted  of  crime  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction.  Ex  parte  Watkins  [28  U.S.  (3 
Pet  I  193  (1830)1  is  the  great  case.  .  .  The 
principle  [of  Watkins]  Is  clear:  substantive 
error  on  the  part  of  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  does  not  render  a  detention  'Il- 
legal' for  purposes  of  habeas  corpus,  because, 
to  use  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  striking 
phrase,  the  law  trusts  that  court  with  the 
whole  subject.'  "  Bator,  supra,  at  466. 

This  strict  Jurisdictional  principle  was 
overwhelmingly  adhered  to  in  the  nineteenth 
century  by  the  Supreme  Court.' 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  1867  (Act  of  Feb. 
5.  1867,  ch.  28,  §  1,  14  Stat.  386)  was  the  first 
legislative  expansion  of  the  traditional  lim- 
its of  habeas  corpus  as  understood  by  the 
framers.  It  not  only  broadened  the  applica- 
tion of  habeas  corptis  to  Federal  prisoners, 
but  also  made  it  applicable  to  State  prison- 
ers: 

■■[The  Federal  courts].  In  addition  to  the 
authority  already  conferred  by  law,  shall  have 
power  to  grant  writs  of  habeas  corpus  m  all 
cases  where  any  person  may  be  restrained  of 
his  or  her  liberty  in  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, or  any  treaty  or  law  of  the  United 
States. "  Id.  (Emphasis  added.) 

Congress  thus  decided  that  any  constitu- 
tional violation  could  be  the  basis  for  the 
exercise  by  the  Federal  courts  of  habeas 
corpus  Jurisdiction. 

C.  Present  status  of  habeas  corpus 
It  was  In  construing  the  1867  Act  that  the 
Supreme  Coturt  thereafter  also  began  to 
broaden  the  concept  of  habeas  corpus '  At  no 
time  did  the  Court.  In  Interpreting  the  1867 
Act.  Indicate  that  Its  decisions  resulted  from 
any  constitutional  mandate.  Collings.  supra, 
at  356-67  The  only  constitutional  basis  for 
the  decisions  was  that  the  Act  specifically  al- 
lowed relief  to  persons  held  in  violation  of 
their  constitutional  rights.  While  it  Is  im- 
plicit In  the  due  process  clause  that  some 
corrective  process  should  be  supplied  for  such 
violations,  nothing  in  the  decisions  Indicated 
that  the  process  need  be  habeas  corpus. 

Habeas  corpus  thus  exists  today  In  Its  ex- 
panded state  primarily  as  a  matter  of  statu- 
tory construction,  and  not  as  a  matter  of 
constitutional  requirement.  The  limited 
common  law  writ  viras  the  one  that  the 
framers  knew  at  the  time  of  the  drafting 
of  the  Constitution.  As  late  as  1952.  the 
Supreme  Court  In  United  States  v.  Hayman, 
342  U.S.  205,  recognized  that  at  common  law 
a  Judgment  of  conviction  rendered  by  a  court 
of  general  criminal  jurisdiction  vi^as  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  legality  of  the  confine- 
ment Although  the  Court  In  Fay  v.  Noia,  372 
U.S.  391.  405  (1963).  said  that  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  "there 
was  respectable  common-law  authority  for 
the  proposition  that  habeas  was  available 
to  remedy  any  kind  of  governmental  re- 
straint contrary  to  fundamental  law,"  tt  has 
been  convincingly  argued  by  various  com- 
mentators that  this  historical  analysis  was 
Incorrect.  E.g.,  Friendly,  supra,  at  170-71; 
Oaks,  supra,  at  456-«8.  See  also  the  dis- 
senting opinion  of  Justice  Harlan  in  Noia, 
372  U.S.  at  448.  It  is  therefore  Congress, 
through  the  Act  of  1867,  which  gave  the 
courts  the  opportunity  to  broaiden  the  scoi>e 
of  habeas  corpus.  The  writ  is  not  constitu- 
tionally required  to  be  any  broader  than  It 
was   In   common   law.   Congress   can   amend 
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the  law  dealing  with  habeas  corpus  If  tt  «> 
chooses. 

The  only  Intimation  from  the  Court  tlat 
constitutional  problems  are  raised  is  found 
in  a  dictum,  by  Justice  Brennan,  in  San4trt 
v.  United  States  373  U.S.  1.  11-12  (1963) :  "u 
construed  to  derogate  from  the  traditional 
liberality  of  the  writ  ...  §  2244  (dealing 
with  finality  of  determinations  on  ;  rlor  ap- 
plications I  might  raise  serious  constitutional 
questions."  We  do  not  believe  that  thli 
tentative  dictum  In  a  case  in  which  th« 
Court  even  at  that  time  was  divided,  should 
be  regarded  as  an  obstacle  to  amendment  of 
the  statute. 

III.    H.R.     13722    AND    PROPOSED    AMEMDinMTS  Of 
THE     DEPABTMENT     OF     JC8TICK     RELATIMO    TO 

prrmoNS  by  fedekal  pbiboneks 
H.R.  13722  would  amend  section  2254(») 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  limit  tht 
constitutional  claims  which  could  be  ralnd 
on  collateral  attack  In  Federal  courts  bj 
State  prisoners  to  those  ( 1 )  which  were  not 
theretofore  raised  and  determined  In  a  Stat* 
court,  and  ( 2 )  which  there  was  no  fair  and 
adequate  opportunity  theretofore  to  ban 
raised  and  determined  In  a  State  court,  aiU 
(3)  which  could  not  thereafter  be  raised  and 
determined  in  a  State  court  The  effect  of 
this  provision  would  be  to  add  a  sigiUflcant 
degree  of  finality  to  the  determinations  of 
State  courts  on  the  merits  of  constitutional 
claims,  and  to  require  the  defendant  to  ralaa 
la  the  State  proceedings  all  claims  reason- 
ably available  to  him  at  that  time. 

■fhe  effect  of  two  Supreme  Court  cases  la 
the  habeas  area  would  be  limited  by  thU 
provision.  Neither  case  is  based  upon  a  con- 
stitutional Interpretation,  since  both  deci- 
sions Involved  statutory  construction.  Prior 
to  the  Court's  decision  in  Brown  v.  Allen, 
supra.  Federal  district  courts  would  not  pro- 
vide review  on  the  merits  of  constitutional 
claims  fully  litigated  In  the  State  courts. 
Since  the  decision  in  Broton,  however.  Fed- 
eral courts  have  routinely  reviewed  th» 
merits  of  final  State  court  decisions.  Under 
H.R.  13722.  final  decisions  on  the  merits  by 
the  State  courts  on  Federal  constitutional 
Issues  would  be  entitled  to  conclusive  effect 
subject  only  to  ultimate  Supreme  Court  re- 
view. In  Fay  v.  Noia,  supra,  the  Court  held 
that  a  State  petitioner  for  Federal  habtu 
corpus  need  only  have  exhausted  the  renae- 
dtes  available  to  him  at  the  time  he  makas 
his  petition.  Prior  procedural  defaults,  such 
as  a  failure  to  appeal,  could  not  be  regarded 
as  constituting  a  waiver  of  the  right  to  peti- 
tion for  habeas  corpus,  said  the  Court,  un- 
less they  could  be  characterized  as  a  "delib- 
erate by-pass"  of  the  State  procedures.  HJB. 
13722  would  compel  the  petitioner  to  ral»» 
in  the  State  proceedings,  at  trial  or  on  ap- 
peal, all  claims  reasonably  available  to  talm 
at  that  time.  If  a  claim  had  not  been  raised 
and  could  not  have  been  raised,  HJl.  13723 
would  still  preclude  Federal  habeas  corpu*  11 
there  was  an  adequate  collateral  remedy 
available  In  the  State  courts.  This  final  re- 
quirement would,  of  course,  encourage  tht 
States  to  continue  to  provide  adequate  cd- 
lateral  remedies  In  their  courts. 

H.R.  13722  would  delete  subsection  (b) 
and  ( c )  of  present  section  2254.  These  sub- 
sections deal  with  exhaustion  of  available 
State  remedies  (as  Interpreted  by  Fay  v. 
Noia,  supra)  as  a  prelude  to  Federal  habe»« 
corptw  for  State  prisoners.  We  favor  deletion 
of  these  subsections  for  two  reasons.  First, 
proposed  subaectlon  (a)(l)(ll)  of  section 
2254  would  effectively  state  a  new  concept  of 
exhaustion  of  remedies  that  would  apply  to 
State  prisoners,  i.e.,  the  only  time  the  ex- 
haustion of  State  remedies  would  be  con- 
trolling would  be  If  the  claim  were  one 
which  was  not  raised  and  could  not  haw 
been  raised.  In  this  instance,  the  determlns- 
tlon  would  stUl  have  to  be  made  that  the 
claim  could  not  thereafter  be  raised  and  de- 
termUied  In  State  court  before  Federal 
habeas  corpus  may  be  obtained.  Second,  the 
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iiminatlon  of  the  existing  eyhkustlon  pro-      safeguanls  are  available  to  protect  the  in 


iZ^t  would  also  eliminate  certain  excep- 
yoaa  to  those  provisions  which  are  stated  In 
extetlng  subsection  (b)  of  section  2364.  le., 
tbat  "there  Is  either  an  absence  of  avaUable 
SMte  corrective  process  or  the  existence  of 
circumstances  rendermg  such  process  Inef- 
fective to  protect  the  rights  of  the  prisoner.' 
Proposed  subsection  ia)(l)(ii)  of  section 
2364  would  allow  the  use  of  Federal  habeas 
corpus  by  State  prisoners  only  if  they  are 
unable  to  raise  collaterally  in  the  State 
courts  the  constitutional   issue  involved. 

Proposed  section  2254  ia)(l)(lil)  would 
limit  the  type  of  claim  that  could  be  raised 
on  Federal  habeas  corpus  to  violations  of 
the  Constitution  where  the  right  violated 
•has  as  its  primary  purpose  the  protection  of 
the  reliability  of  either  the  factfinding  proc- 
ess at  the  trial  or  the  appellate  process  on 
appeal  from  the  Judgment  of  conviction."  It 
would  also  provide  that  a  claim  of   incom- 


tegrlty  of  the  truth-determining  process  at 
trial.  .  .  .  The  problem  presented  here  Is 
whether  Escobedo  and  Miranda  should  be  ap- 
plied retroactively.  .  .  .  Thtis  while  Escobedo 
and  Miranda  guard  against  the  poealbUlty  of 
unreliable  statements  in  every  instance  of 
In-custody  interrogation,  they  encompass  sit- 
uations in  which  the  danger  is  not  neces- 
sarily as  great  as  when  the  accused  Is  sub- 
jected to  overt  and  obvious  coercion."'  384 
U.S.  at  729-30  (refusing  retroactive  applica- 
tion of  Escobedo  and  Miranda) . 

In  describing  the  types  of  constitutional 
violation  for  which  the  habeas  corpus  remedy 
would  be  available,  therefore,  the  language, 
"one  which  has  as  its  primary  purpose  the 
protection  of  the  reliability  of  either  the 
factfinding  process  at  the  trial  or  the  appel- 
late process  on  appeal  from  the  Judgment  of 
conviction."  has  been  tised.  This  language 
makes  it  clear  that  the   types  of  violations 


petency  of  counsel  would  be   barred   to  the      with  which  the  bill  is  concerned  are  those 


extent  that  It  is  based  on  conduct  of  coun 
sel  with  respect  to  the  type  of  constitutional 
claims  barred  by  the  previous  language. 

The  concept  of  the  •reliability  "  of  trial 
and  appellate  processes,  on  which  H-R.  13722 
IS  based,  is  derived  from  principles  developed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  another  context.  In  order  to  determine 
whether  newly  enunicated  constitutional 
rights  of  crlmtaal  defendants  should  be  ap- 
plied retroactively,  the  Court  has  drawn  a 
distinction  between  those  constitutional 
rights  which  primarily  protect  the  reliability 
of  the  trial  and  appellate  processes,  and 
those  which  do  not. 

The  criteria  that  the  Court  has  evolved  to 
make  the  retroactivity  decision  have  been 
stated  as  follows: 

(a)  the  purpose  to  be  served  by  the 
new  standards,  (b)  the  extent  of  reliance  by 
law  enforcement  authorities  on  the  old  stand- 
ards, and  ic)  the  effect  on  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  of  a  retroactive  application  of 
the  new  standards."  Stovall  v.  Denno.  388 
U5.  293,  297  (1967). 

It  Is  In  deciding  what  purpose  the  new 
standard  is  to  serve  that  the  Court  looks  to 
the  reliability  of  the  process  used  to  convict 
the  defendant.  Since  the  Court  has  recog- 
nized that  "whether  a  constitutional  rule  of 
criminal  procedure  does  or  does  not  enhance 
the  reliability  of  the  factfinding  process  at 
trial  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  degree."  John- 
son V.  New  Jersey,  384  U.8.  719,  728-29 
(1966),  it  Is  the  extent  of  the  effect  on  the 
reliability  that  becomes  Important 

The  impact  of  the  criteria  of  reliance  by 
law  enforcement  officials  and  of  the  burden 
on  the  administration  of  Justice  seems  to  be 
leas  crucial  to  the  ultimate  determination  of 
the  Cotirt,  with  regard  to  retroactivity,  than 
does  the  piupose  criterion: 

"It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  we  have  relied 
heavily  on  the  factors  of  the  extent  of  reli- 
ance and  consequent  biuxlen  on  the  culmln- 
Istiation  of  Justice  only  when  the  purpose 
of  the  rule  in  question  did  i»ot  clearly  favor 
either  retroactivity  or  prospectlvlty.  "  Desist 
T  United  States,  394  UJ5.  244.  251-62  (1969) 
(footnote  omitted) ." 

Thus  the  Court  looks  Initially  and  pri- 
marily at  the  purpoee  criterion  to  decide  re- 
troactivity. The  degree  of  the  required  effect 
on  the  factfinding  process  is  perhaps  best 
deeortbed  In  Linkletter  v.  Walker,  where  the 
Coiut  Indicated  that  retroactive  aM>licatlon 
is  justified  where  the  new  rule  affects  "the 
very  integrity  of  the  factfinding  process. "  381 
U3.  618,  639   (1966). 

That  the  Cotirt  regards  the  purpoee  crite- 
rion as  one  of  degree  Is  further  emphasized 
by  the  following  language  in  Johnaon  v.  New 
Jersey,  supra: 

"We  are  thus  concerned  with  a  queatlon  of 
probabUltiee  and  mtist  take  account,  among 
other  factors,  of  the  extent  to  which  other 
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which  do  not  allow  a  fair  trial  or  appeal,  1  e. 
those  which  cannot  be  corrected  through 
these  processes.  We  think  that  this  language 
fairly  refiects  the  approach  of  the  Court  to 
the  retroactivity  problem,  and  Identifies  the 
types  of  constitutional  violation  we  believe 
should  be  excluded  from  habeas  corpus. 

The  counsel  limitation  would  preclude  the 
use  of  an  allegation  of  incompetent  counsel 
as  a  vehicle  to  raise  and  have  decided  the 
very  Issues  the  bill  seeks  to  bar  on  habeas 
corpus.  To  the  extent  that  an  allegation  of 
incompetent  counsel  is  based  on  either  a 
failure  to  raise  or  an  incompetent  raising  of 
a  claim  which  does  not  have  as  its  primary 
purpose  the  protection  of  the  reliability  of 
the  trial  or  appellate  process.  It  too  would  be 
barred. 

Finally,  H.R.  13722  would  require.  In  pro- 
posed subsection  (a)  (1)  (Iv)  of  section  2254, 
that  the  petitioner  show  that  a  different  re- 
sult would  probably  have  obtained  if  the  vio- 
lation of  the  constitutional  right  had  not 
occurred.  The  petitioner  would  only  have  to 
show  a  probability  of  acquittal  on  the  actual 
charge  on  which  a  verdict  was  returned,  c«" 
that  without  the  violation  he  would  have 
been  convicted  only  of  a  lesser  Included  of- 
fense. He  would  not  need  to  show  that  he 
would  also  have  been  acquitted  of  all  lesser 
Included  offenses  or  that  he  was  In  fact  in- 
nocent. This  provision  is  a  modification  of 
the  principle,  as  evolved  by  the  Court,  that 
some  constitutional  errors  occurring  at  trial 
can  be  characterized  as  "harmless."  See  e.g., 
Chapman  v.  California.  386  U.S.  18  (1967); 
Fahy  v.  Connecttcuf.  375  U.S.  85  (1963).  The 
requirement  of  some  showing  of  prejudice  to 
the  petitioner  would  have  the  effect  of  elimi- 
nating frivolous  petitions,  in  order  that  those 
of  true  merit  might  be  more  conscientiously 
reviewed. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  section  2254 
which  would  be  made  by  Hit.  13723  are  an 
alternative  formulation  of  concepts  origi- 
nally proposed  In  H.R.  11441.  which  provides 
that  a  F'ederal  Judge  could  not  issue  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  on  behalf  of  the  State  pris- 
oner unless  he  found  (1)  that  the  applicant 
suffered  a  substantial  deprivation  of  his  con- 
stitutional rights  at  his  trial,  and  (2)  that 
this  deprivation  was  not  harmless,  and  (3) 
that  there  is  substantial  doubt  as  to  the 
guilt  of  the  applicant. 

The  language  of  H.R.  11441  requiring  "sub- 
stantial doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  applicant" 
would  Introduce  Into  habeas  corpus  a  con- 
cept which  should  not  be  a  focus  of  inquiry, 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  therefore  sup- 
ports its  omission  from  the  language  of  HJi. 
13723.  The  basic  purpose  of  the  factfinding 
process  approach  Is  to  limit  cognizable  claims 
on  habeas  corpus  to  those  which  go  to  the 
basic  falmefls  of  the  trial  and  appeal.  The 
basic  falmeas  of  the  procedures  used  to  con- 
vict the  defendant,  without  reference  to  his 
guilt  or  innocence,  should  remain  the  pri- 
mary focus  of  Federal  habeas  otxpva.  Simi- 


larly, we  think  the  replacement  in  H.R.  13723 
of  the  language  of  H.R.  11441  requiring  a 
"substantial  deprivation"  of  constitutional 
rights  with  language  requiring  the  petitioner 
to  show  that  a  "different  result  would  prob- 
ably have  obtained  if  such  constitutional 
violation  had  not  occurred"  Is  a  considerable 
Improvement. 

We  feel  that  H.R.  13723  in  combining  the 
"finality"  and  factfinding  process  approaches 
is  a  necessary  and  desirable  refOTm  of  habeas 
corpus  with  regard  to  State  prisoners.  We 
suggest,  however,  that  similar  changes  be 
made  by  H.R.  13733  In  section  2355  of  tiUe 
28.  relating  to  collateral  attacks  on  Federal 
convictions,  the  statutory  substitute  for  Fed- 
eral habeas  corpus  for  Federal  prisoners  who 
se^  to  vacate  a  Federal  court  Judgment  and 
sentence  pursuant  to  which  they  are  In  cus- 
tody. *  See  United  States  v.  Hayman.  supra. 
Thtis  Federal  prisoners  would  also  not  be 
able  to  raise  claims  on  habeas  corpus  which 
were  determined  or  could  reasonably  have 
been  raised  in  the  original  proceedings.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Federal  prisoner  would  have  to 
allege  a  violation  of  a  constitutional  right 
which  has  as  its  primary  ptu-pose  the  protec- 
tion of  the  reliabiiity  of  either  the  trial  or 
appellate  processes,  and  that,  but  for  the 
alleged  constitutional  violation,  a  different  re- 
sult was  probable.' 

As  outlined  above,  the  Department  sup- 
ports the  language  of  H.R.  13723  with  regard 
to  State  prisoners  ( section  2354 ) ,  and  we 
recommend  Its  combination  with  the  De- 
partment's language  with  reep>ect  to  Federal 
prisoners  (section  2255)  to  accomplish  a  sig- 
nificant reform  of  Federal  habeas  corpus 
both  by  providing  tmlform  treatment  of  State 
and  Federal  prisoners  and  by  substantially 
alleviating  the  major  problems  caused  by  the 
present  expansive  system  of  Federal  habeas 
corpus. 

IV.  EFTBCT  OF  H.B.  13722  AND  OK  THE  PB0P08ED 
DZPASTMENT  AIACMDICENTS  KKLATING  TO  PETI- 
TIONS BT  FEDERAl.  PBISONEBS 

While  H.R.  13732.  amended  as  we  have 
suggested,  seeks  to  substantially  adopt  for 
ptuposes  of  habeas  corpus  the  decisions  of 
the  Oovirt  In  the  retroactivity  area,  we  think 
a  description  of  the  types  of  constitutional 
claims  that  would  be  cognizable  and  those 
that  would  be  barred  only  on  collateral  at- 
tack under  the  suggested  approach  would  be 
helpful. 

There  are  three  principal  types  of  claims 
that  the  "reliability"'  approach  would  bar  on 
habeas  corpus,  following  decisions  of  the 
Court  that  such  claims  would  not  be  retro- 
actively vindicated:  First,  claims  objecting  to 
the  admissibility  of  voluntary  confessions 
because  of  the  lack  of  constitutionally  pre- 
scribed warnings  could  not  be  alleged.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the  Miranda 
decision  will  not  be  given  retroetctive  effect. 
Johnson  v.  New  Jersey,  supra.  Second,  claims 
objecting  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence 
gained  as  a  result  of  an  alleged  Illegal  search 
and  seizure  could  not  be  raised  collaterally. 
The  Court  has  held  that  the  exclusionary 
rules  of  Afapp  and  Katz  will  not  be  applied 
retroactively  Linkletter  v.  Walker,  supra; 
Desist  v.  United  States,  supra.'  Third,  any 
claim  objecting  to  the  admissibility  of  iden- 
tifications made  in  lineups  conducted  with- 
out cotmsel  would  also  not  be  cognizable  on 
habeas  corpus.  The  Cotirt  has  held  that  the 
Wade  requirement  of  counsel  at  lineups  doea 
not  apply  retroactively.  StotHill  v  Denno, 
supra. 

The  endless  relitigation  of  claims  based  on 
the  decision  In  Miranda,  Mapp.  and  Wade 
presents  a  poor  image  of  our  system  of  crim- 
inal Justice.  It  Is  generally  agreed  by  those 
who  have  studied  the  subject  that  the  ex> 
cluslon&ry  rule,  based  on  these  and  other 
cases,  is  designed  not  to  insure  the  fairness 
of  the  trial,  but  rather  to  discipline  police 
officers.  The  extent  c4  the  impact  of  the  rule 
In  such  discipline  is  certainly  open  to  ques* 
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tlon.  Oalu.  Studying  the  Exclusionary  Rule 
in  Search,  and  Seizure,  37  U  Chi.  L  R«v.  66a 
(19701. 

But  asBimilng  that  the  rule  has  some  im- 
pact on  the  conduct  of  police  afflcers  when 
recently  a«lzed  evidence  is  excluded,  it  is 
impofislble  to  assume  that  the  exclusion  of 
evidence  illegally  obtained  years  earlier  by 
a  police  olBcer  will  have  iiiiy  appreciable  de- 
terrent effect  on  present  police  conduct. 

In  addition,  varlou»  other  types  of  claims 
would  not  be  cognizable  ju  habeas  corpus. 
( 1 1  claims  that  there  was  a  denial  of  a  re- 
quest for  jury  trial  in  serious  criminal  cases 
or  that  there  wa«  a  right  to  Jury  trial  in  a 
trial  for  serious  criminal  contempt,  .see  De 
Stefano  v  Woods,  392  U.S.  631  ii»68)  i  per 
curiam);  (2)  although  not  a  claim  involv- 
ing a  constitutional  rule,  the  new  standards 
governing  guilty  pleas,  as  set  forth  In  Mc- 
Carthy V  United  States.  394  L' S.  459  il969i. 
which  nave  tjeen  held  to  be  nonretroactive  In 
Halliday  v  Umted  States.  394  U  3  831  1 1969) 
(per  curiam)  In  addition,  we  note  one  other 
lujnconstltutlonal  claim  that  could  not  be 
alleged  under  this  approach  The  Court  held 
in  Boykin  v  Alabama.  393  U.S.  238  (1969), 
that  before  State  cxjurts  can  accept  a  guilty 
plea  of  a  defendant,  there  must  be  an  affirm- 
ative showing  that  it  was  intelligently  and 
voluntarily  given.  On  the  basis  of  the  Halli- 
day decision,  we  do  not  think  the  Court 
would  apply  this  new  standard  retroactively 
to  pleas  accepted  before  the  date  of  the  de- 
cision in  Boyktn. 

The  legislation  would  not,  however,  tie 
habeas  corpus  inflexibly  and  invariably  to 
retroactively  Unless  a  habeas  corpus  peti- 
tioner could  show  that  a  holding  was  de- 
signed to  protect  the  reliability  of  the  fact- 
finding process  at  the  trial  or  of  the  appellate 
process  on  ap[>eal  from  the  Judgment  of  con- 
viction, he  would  not  be  entitled  to  have  a 
writ  issue 

There  are  various  constitutional  claims 
that  would  continue  to  be  available  on  habeas 
corpus  Claims  that  the  Court  was  without 
Jurisdiction  to  try  the  case  and  sentence  the 
defendant  are  a  traditional  basis  tor  habeas 
relief.  Other  classic  claims  requiring  habeas 
corpus  relief  axe  those  relating  to  prejudicial 
publicity  or  mob-dominated  juries.  Cogni- 
zable claims  that  relate  to  the  very  integ- 
rity" of  the  trial  and  appellate  process  would 
be  the  right  to  counsel  at  trial  for  an  Indi- 
gent, and  the  right  of  an  indigent  to  a  trau- 
scsipt  and  to  counsel  for  an  appeal.  The  lack 
of  appropriate  confrontation  rights  at  trial, 
or  the  use  of  perjured  testimony  by  the  proe- 
ecution  would  also  be  cognizable  under  qui 
amendments  Similarly,  a  prisoner  could 
claim  that  a  confession  was  m  fact  coerced. 

H.R.  13722,  amended  as  we  have  suggested, 
would  be  a  moderate  solution  to  limiting  the 
availability  of  collateral  attack  in  the  Fed- 
eral oourts.  The  more  limited  availability  of 
habeas  corpu*  relief  In  the  Federal  courts 
would  aid  ;n  solving  both  court  cx>nge8tion 
and  problems  in  rehabilitating  convicted 
criminals.  The  restUt  of  HJt.  13722,  amended 
as  suiEgeeted,  would  be  that  the  basic  fair- 
ness of  the  trial  and  appellate  process  would 
remain  subject  to  collateral  attack.  But 
claim*  of  constitutional  deprivation  not  re- 
lated to  the  basic  fairneae  of  the  trial  or  ap- 
pellate prooeas.  which  the  defendant  had  al- 
ready had  an  opportunity  to  litigate  at  trial 
or  an  appeal,  would  no  longer  be  cognizable 
on  Federal  habeaa  corpus. 

v.  DSPAaTI(<K>IT  OF  JtJSTICX  PaOPOSID 

AMENDMENTS     RKLATTNO     TO     APPEAL     OF     HA- 
BEAS    COEPUS     OBCEES 

We  note  flnaUy  that  H.R.  13722  does  not 
deal  with  the  appeal  of  final  orders  in  ha- 
beas oorpms  proceedings.  In  terms  of  eCeot 
on  the  reaouroes  of  the  entire  criminal  jus- 
tice system,  the  impact  of  appeals  of  habeas 
corpus  coders  Is  significant. 

The  Department  of  Jtistice  suggests  that 
KA.  13722  include  amendments  to  section 
2263  of  tlUe  28  to :  (1 )  provide  that  Federal 
prisoners  must  obtain  a  certificate  of  prob- 


able cause  to  appeal  a  denial  of  habeas  cor- 
pus by  the  Federal  court,  as  i.s  presently 
required  only  of  State  prisoners  isee  In  re 
Marmol.  221  P  2d  565  (9th  Clr  1965)  i:  (2) 
in  order  to  achieve  uniformity  In  the  various 
circuits,  provide  that  for  the  State  or  Fed- 
eral government  to  appeal  the  issuance  of 
■the  writ,  no  certificate  need  issue:  and  (3) 
provide  that  the  certificate  may  only  be  la- 
sued  by  the  court  of  appeals  Instead  of  by 
either  the  district  Judge  or  a  single  Judge  of 
the  court  of  appeals,  as  Is  presently  allowed. 

Chief  Judge  Friendly 's  article.  Is  Inno- 
cence  Irrelevant?  Collateral  Attack  an  Crim- 
inal  Judgments,  38  U.  Chi,  L.  Rev,  142.  144 
(1970).  Indicates  that  "despite  the  safegruard 
intended  to  be  afforded  by  the  requirement 
of  a  certificate  of  probable  cause,  there  were 
over  twice  as  many  app>eals  by  state  prison- 
ers in  1969  as  there  were  petitions  In  1952." 
(Emphasis  original.)  In  1969.  20  percent  of 
all  appeals  from  district  courts  were  from 
final  orders  in  collateral  attack  proceedings 
by  state  and  Federal  prisoners.  Most  impor- 
tantly. Chief  Judge  Friendly  notes  that: 

"For  most  circuits  the  state  prisoner  fig- 
ures do  not  include  unsuccessful  applications 
by  state  prisoners  for  the  issuance  of  certif- 
icates of  probable  cause.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  do  Include  cases  where  the  district 
oourt  has  Issued  a  certificate  and,  under 
Nawakowskl  v.  Maroney,  386  U.S.  542  (1967), 
the  court  of  appeals  has  been  obligated  to 
hear  the  appeal  although  It  believed  the  cer- 
tificate was  Lmprovldently  Issued.  See  Garri- 
son V,  Patterson.  391  U.S.  464,  465-67  i  1968) ." 
Id.  at  144  n.  9 

While  the  afBrmance  rate  Is  exceedingly 
high  In  all  types  of  State  prisoner  cases. 
Chief  Judge  Friendly  Informs  us  that  the 
experience  of  the  Second  Circuit  is  that  it  is 
particularly  so  in  cases  where  the  certificate 
has  been  Issued  by  the  district  Judge  rather 
than  by  a  panel  of  the  court  of  appeals.  He 
addltloinally  points  out  that  the  time  that 
will  be  spent  by  the  panel  of  the  court  of 
appeals  In  deciding  whether  to  iasue  the 
certificate  is  small  "as  compared  to  the  time 
spent  In  heexlng  an  appeal  and  the  burden 
on  assigned  counsel  of  having  to  argue  a 
hopeless  case."  Id. 

There  also  exists  an  additional  problem 
with  the  construction  of  the  certificate  re- 
quirement In  28  U.S,C.  §  2253.  The  question 
is  whether  the  certificate  requirement  ap- 
plies to  the  State  or  to  the  warden  of  the 
prison  against  whom  the  writ  Is  Issued,  If 
they  seek  to  a{>p>eal  the  Issuance  of  the  writ, 
or  only  to  the  prisoner.  While  the  language 
of  the  statute  Is  ambiguous,  and  seems  to 
require  that  the  State  or  warden  obtain  the 
certificate,  four  circuits  have  held  that  the 
requirement  does  not  apply  to  the  State  or 
warden,  but  only  to  the  prisoner,  Texas  v. 
Graves.  352  P.2d  514  (5th  Clr.  1965);  United 
States  ex.  rel.  Calhoun  v.  Pate,  341  F.2d  885 
(7th  Clr.  1965).  cert,  denied.  382  U.S  1002 
(1965);  Buder  v.  Bell,  306  P.2d  71  (6th  Clr. 
1962) ;  United  States  ex.  rel.  Tillery  v,  Cavt.ll. 
294  P2d  12  (3d  Clr.  1961),  cert,  denied.  370 
U.S.  945  1 1962) .  The  Tillery  oase  emphasizes 
that  the  legislative  history  of  the  provision 
clearly  Indicates  that  the  purpose  of  the 
ertlflcate  requirement  was  to  Insure  that 
State  prisoners  could  not  itse  appeals  as  a 
delaying  tactic  to  avoid  the  execution  of 
their  sentences. 

Only  the  Second  Circuit  requires  that  the 
State  or  warden  obtain  a  certificate  of  prob- 
able cause  In  order  to  appeal.  See  United 
States  ex  rel.  Carrol  v.  LaVallee.  342  P,2d 
641  1 2d  Cir.  1965),  Chief  Judge  Friendly  In- 
fonns  us,  however,  that  the  cMtlflcate  is 
almost  always  Issued  to  the  State  or  warden. 
We  propose,  therefore,  to  add  a  provision  to 
•he  appeal  provlaioiLS  clarifying  that  neither 
the  State  (nor  the  warden)  nor  the  Federal 
Government  ( under  our  suggested  amend- 
ment that  the  certificate  requirement  apply 
to  Federal  prisoners  also)  be  required  to  ob- 
tain a  certificate  of  probable  cause  in  order 
to  appeal  the  granting  of  an  application  or 


motion  for  habeas  corpus.  This  would  inauM 
uniformity  in  each  of  the  circuits,  and  would 
adopt  the  approach  of  the  Tillery  case.  supn. 

The  proposed  amendatory  language  to  8»e- 
tlon  2253  is  also  set  forth  in  the  attached 
draft  bUl.  ^"^ 

•  •  •  •  , 

The  Increasing  volume  of  habeas  corpus 
petitions  IS  one  of  the  causes  of  the  ovarau 
problem  of  court  congestion  and  trial  delan 
in  the  Federal  courts.  Through  habeas  ooc. 
pus  reforms  like  those  In  H.R.  13723  aad 
those  suggested  in  this  report,  this  proNsm 
can  at  lectst  be  partially  alleviated.  Our  syg. 
tern  of  jtLstice  will  thereby  be  advanced  in 
Its  striving  for  fair  and  speedy  adJudloaUoo 
of  guilt  or  Innocence, 

The  Department  of  Justice  urges  early 
consideration  and  approval  of  H.R.  I37jj 
amended  as  we  have  suggested 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  hu 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  report  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program 
Sincerely. 

Richard  G.  Kleindienst. 

Attorney  aenerttl. 

FOOTNOTES 

■  Tliere  were  two  narrow  exceptions:  d) 
where  there  was  an  tiUegatlon  that  the  con- 
viction was  had  under  an  unconstitutional 
statute.  Ex  parte  Siebold,  100  U.S.  371  (1879); 
this  was  a  doctrine  necessitated  by  the  fact 
that  Federal  crlnalnsU  convictions  were  not 
appealable  throughout  most  of  this  period, 
and  when  appropriate  statutory  appeal  routs* 
were  later  given,  the  Supreme  Court  repudi- 
ated the  doctrine  of  Siebold.  See,  e.g.,  In  re 
Lincoln,  202  U.S.  178  (1906);  (2)  where  tb« 
court  reviewed  the  problem  In  terms  of  il- 
legality of  sentence  rather  than  that  of  Judg- 
ment, e.g..  Ex  parte  Lange,  85  U.S.  ( 18  WaU.) 
163  (1873)  (imposition  of  two  sentences 
where  statute  authorized  onJy  one).  See 
Bator,  supra,  at  467-74. 

-  It  has  been  argued  that  It  was  not  the 
purpose  of  the  .'Vet  to  give  to  the  Federal 
courts  Jurisdiction  to  redetermine  the  mer- 
its of  all  Federal  questions  decided  in  State 
litigation,  contrary  to  the  feelings  of  Justice 
Frankfurter  in  Brou'n  v.  Allen.  344  U£.  443, 
488  (1952)  (concurring  opinion).  Profeaor 
Bator  says  that  to  so  reason  would  fly  di- 
rectly in  the  face  of  the  "deeply  embedded' 
principle  that  a  detention  pursuant  to  the 
judgment  of  a  competent  tribunal  Is  not  Il- 
legal or  subject  to  attack  even  If  error  oc- 
curred. This  principle  retained  Its  vitality 
into  the  1870's,  and  Indeed,  it  was  not  until 
the  Lange  case,  supra,  that  Its  strictness  be- 
gan to  be  lessened.  The  sp^arseness  of  the  leg- 
Ulative  history  of  the  Act  lends  credence 
to  a  likelihood  that  Congress  did  not  in- 
tend such  a  drastic  departure  from  the  ex- 
isting status  of  the  writ.  See  Bator,  supra, 
at  475-76. 

'  See,  e.g..  Haddad,  ■Retroactivity  Should 
be  Rethought" :  A  Call  for  the  End  of  the 
Linkletter  Doctrine.  60  J.  Crlm.  L.C.  &  PS. 
417,  436  (1969);  Mallamud,  Prospectiot 
Limitation  and  the  Rights  of  the  Accutei,. 
,56  Iowa  L.  Rev.  321,  347-54  (1970),  Many 
opponents  of  prospective  limitation  argue 
that  the  only  criterion  should  be  the  effect 
on  the  reliability  of  the  factfinding  proce« 
and  not  reliance  and  burden. 

•  Our  suggested  amendments  to  section 
2255  are  not  Intended  to  limit  the  abUity  of 
a  Federal  prisoner  to  seek  the  actual  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  to  challenge  executive  deten- 
tions or  prison  conditions,  which  is  £jlow«d 
by  the  last  sentence  of  present  section  2256. 
That  sentence  allows  the  Federal  prisoner  to 
seek  the  actual  writ  If  it  appears  that  the 
remedy  by  motion  for  section  2255  relief  "1» 
inadequate  or  Ineffective  to  test  the  legality 
of  his  detention."  It  Is  intended  that  our 
suggested  amendments  to  section  2266  pre- 
clude a  Federsa  prisoner,  who  had  sought 
by  a  2255  motion  to  vacate  hla  sentence,  from 
thereafter  again  attacking  the  sentence  by 
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untTlnfl  io'  *  ^""^  °^  habeas  corpus,  clalm- 
!!?«»•  action  2256  relief  was  "inadequate" 
totert  the  legality  of  his  detenUon. 

sit  should  be  noted  here  that  one  of  the 
,-nimenU  that  has  been  made  in  favor  of 
Se  expanded  state  of  habeas  corpus  today, 
u  It  relates  to  Stote  prisoners,  Is  that  the 
vindication  of  Federal  constitutional  rights 
iMUbes  consideration  in  a  Federal  forum. 
Obviously,  thU  argument  does  not  apply  to 
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who  are  tried  ( and  therefore  appeal ) 


in  the  Federal  courts,  and  Is  questionable  as 
it  relates  to  State  prisoners  since  ultimate 
supreme  Court  review  is  available  to  them 
tijrough  a  writ  of  certiorari. 

•  We  note,  of  course,  that  the  Supreme 
Oourt  has  held  that  claims  of  illegal  search 
and  seizure  may  be  raised  by  both  State  and 
pederal  prisoners  on  habeas  corpus.  See 
Xfttt/mon  v.  United  States.  394  U.S.  217 
(1968);  Whiteley  v.  Warden,  401  U.S.  660 
(1971). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (by  request)  : 

S.  3834.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
semination and  use  of  criminal  record 
information,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

AUTHOBUING    USE    OF    CRIMINAL    RECORD    INTOR- 
MATION    ON    INDIVIDUALS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  over  a 
year  ago.  Judge  Oesell  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  rendered  his  decision  in  the 
case  of  Menard  v.  Mitchell.  328  F.  Supp. 
718,  He  ruled  that  the  FBI  could  no 
longer  exchange  criminal  record  infor- 
mation on  a  given  individual,  commonly 
called  "rap  sheets",  with  State  or  local 
officials  for  the  purpose  of  employment 
security  or  licensing.  The  Judge  held 
that  the  statute  authorizing  the  ex- 
change of  these  records — 5  U.S.C. 
534 — permitted  the  dissemination  of 
such  records  only  within  the  Federal 
Government  or  to  State  or  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  for  law  enforcement 
purposes.  Judge  Gesell  stated  further 
that  additional  legislation  would  be  nec- 
essary before  the  prohibited  exchange 
could  be  reinstated. 

This  court  ruling  had  as  one  of  its 
principal  objections  the  incompleteness 
and  noncurrent  status  of  such  "rap 
sheets"  in  that  they  often  and  usiially 
listed  arrests,  indictments,  or  charges  of 
criminal  conduct  without  giving  up-to- 
date  and  full  information  as  to  disposi- 
tion of  such  arrests,  indictments  or 
charges.  This  deficiency  was  considered 
unfair  and  faulty  to  a  point  of  calling 
for  invalidating  the  practice.  The  pro- 
posed bill  is  designed  to  overcome  the 
results  of  this  court  action. 

After  the  decision,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  FBI  to  curtail  the  service  of  pro- 
viding such  records — a  service  which  it 
had  undertaken  in  good  faith  for  many 
years.  The  curtailment  affected  many 
public  and  private  institutions  which 
had  come  to  rely  on  receiving  criminal 
record  information  for  employment  se- 
curity or  licensing  purposes.  Notable 
among  that  group  were  financial  insti- 
tutions, which  could  no  longer  adequately 
screen  their  Job  applicants. 

In  addition,  many  states  had  enacted 
statutes  over  the  years  requiring  a  fin- 
gerprint check  with  the  FBI  before  is- 
suing certain  licenses  or  permits.  Re- 
quests for  such  checks,  could  no  longer  be 
honored. 

Temporary  legislation — section  902  of 


Putdlc  Law  93-184  enacted  last  Decem- 
ber— provided  for  a  continuation  of  this 
"non-federal  applicant"  service  by  per- 
mitting the  expenditure  of  fiscal  year 
1972  funds  for  the  exchange  of  records 
with  officials  of  certain  federally  con- 
nected banking  institutions  as  well  as 
with  State  and  local  offlcials  for  employ- 
ment and  licensing  purposes  if  author- 
ized by  State  statute  and  approved  by  the 
Attorney  Greneral. 

The  temporary  nature  of  this  authori- 
zation highlights  the  need  for  permanent 
legislation  dealing  with  the  problem. 
The  bill  I  Introduce  today  would  provide 
such  permanent  authority,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  protect  the  individual 
by  establishing  stringent  requirements 
for  dissemination. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are 
many  legitimate  uses  for  criminal  record 
information  at  the  State  and  local  level 
for  other  than  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  the  wisdom  of  denj- 
ing  local  authorities  access  to  potentlaUy 
vital  information  when  they  are  review- 
ing the  qualifications  of,  for  example, 
teachers,  who  must  educate  our  children ; 
lawyers,  who  may  handle  our  financial 
affairs;  or  pharmacists,  who  deal  with 
drugs.  Nor  does  this  Senator  think  it 
wise  to  forbid  financial  institutions  the 
access  to  criminal  record  information 
since  it  is  well  within  the  public  interest 
for  them  to  determine  if  their  employees 
will  faithfully  fulfill  their  responsibili- 
ties. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  all  recognize 
that  a  system  of  unrestricted  dissemina- 
tion can  lead  to  abuses  which  can  have 
detrimental  effects  on  the  individual.  A 
person  may  be  denied  a  job  on  the  basis 
of  erroneous  information  which  he  has 
no  opportunity  to  correct.  Or  the  infor- 
mation may  fall  into  the  hands  of  some- 
one who  has  no  legitimate  reason  for  see- 
ing it.  The  possible  consequences  of  this, 
of  course,  are  obvious. 

What  is  needed  is  a  law  that  would 
achieve  a  balance  between  the  need  of 
certain  authorized  public  and  private 
offlcials  to  obtain  criminal  record  infor- 
mation, and  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  be  protected  from  the  harms  that  may 
be  caused  by  erroneous  or  incomplete  in- 
formation or  the  uncontrolled  dissemi- 
nation of  such  information.  The  bill  I 
introduce  today  strikes  this  balance. 

First  of  all,  the  legislation  places  an 
affrmative  duty  on  those  agencies  that 
submit  criminal  record  information  to 
the  FBI  to  assure  that  it  is  accurate  £ind 
complete,  and  periodically  revised  as 
necessary.  Those  that  do  not  comply 
run  the  risk  of  having  the  FBI  cancel 
the  exchange  service. 

In  addition,  the  bill  states  specifically 
to  whom  criminal  record  information 
may  be  dissseminated.  Such  Information 
may  be  sent  to  authorized  officials  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  official  pur- 
poses and  to  offlcials  of  foreign  govern- 
ments for  a  limited  number  of  reasons. 
In  addition,  offlcials  of  certain  financial 
institutions  may  directly  obtain  such 
information  for  reasons  of  employ- 
ment security.  Furthermore,  dissemina- 
tion is  permitted  to  offlcials  of  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  for  law 


enforcement  purposes,  and  for  'such 
additional  purposes  as  necessitated  by 
State  statute  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  approve  by  regulations." 

Concerning  this  last  category,  how- 
ever, there  would  have  to  be  a  prior 
determination  by  the  Attorney  Greneral 
that  there  is  a  need  for  the  informa- 
tion to  maintain  or  promote  security 
within  the  requesting  agency,  or  within 
a  business.  Industry,  profession  or  labor 
organization  fulfilling  a  vital  public  need, 
or  to  protect  other  vital  public  interests 

It  should  be  clear  from  this  discussion 
that  Information  will  be  denied  to  all 
agencies  and  employers  except  where 
they  meet  verj'  strict  statutory  standards. 
This  should  go  a  very  long  way  towards 
keeping  this  sensitive  information  out  of 
the  wrong  hands. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  bill  Is 
that  which  permits  the  individual  to 
review  the  information  when  it  is  dis- 
seminated to  a  State  or  local  law  enforce- 
ment agency  for  other  than  law  enforce- 
ment purposes.  The  Attorney  General 
would  establish  the  procedures  for  the 
review  through  regulations,  which  would 
provide  for  notice  to  the  individual  and 
the  waiver  of  fees  In  appropriate  cases, 
TTius,  a  person  would  no  longer  run  the 
risk  of  being  denied  employment  because 
of  incorrect.  Inaccurate  or  misleading  in- 
formation. If  the  information  was  erro- 
neous, he  would  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  correct  It, 

The  legislation  has  an  additional  safe- 
gusird  to  insure  that  criminal  record  in- 
formation is  handled  properly.  The  bill 
provides  for  both  a  civil  and  criminal 
cause  of  action  against  persons  who  vio- 
late its  provisions. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  sufflciently  bal- 
Einces  the  competing  interests  of  those 
who  have  a  valid  need  for  criminal  rec- 
ord information  and  those  individuals 
about  whom  the  information  pertains. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  Instructive  to  hear 
the  views  of  those  interested  in  all  aspects 
of  the  matter.  While  this  Soiator  feels 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  has  sub- 
mitted a  workable  smd  fair  proposal,  it 
should  be  indicated  that  the  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  will  welcome 
hearing  from  any  of  our  colleagues  or 
any  citizen  generally  who  may  nave  sug- 
gestions on  ways  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove this  bill.  We  approcu;h  this  subpect 
with  an  open  mind  intent  on  seeking  the 
fairest  solution  to  a  problem  which  must 
be  solved  if  the  FBI,  those  agencies  which 
need  access  to  criminal  record  informa- 
tion, and  the  individual  citizens  involved 
each  are  to  be  treated  equitably.  I  in- 
troduce this  biU  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding the  committee  a  vehicle  to  be  used 
to  begin  the  exploration  for  a  permanent 
solution  to  the  problem  posed  by  the  de- 
cision in  Menard  against  Mitchell.  It  is 
hoped  the  committee  can  undertake  this 
task  at  an  early  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
the  transmittal  letter  from  the  Attorney 
General,  a  brief  section-by-section  sum- 
mary of  the  bill,  and  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 
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S.  3834. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representattvea    o/     the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Title  38, 
United  3t*tee  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows 
f  534    Acquisition,     preservation,     exchange 
and  use  of  Identtflcatlon  Information 
and  records;  appointment  of  officials, 
regulations 
lai    The   Attorney   General   shall   acquire 
collect,    claaslfy   and    preserve    identification 
Information,    criminal    record    mformation. 
and  other  information  and  records.  Except  as 
otherwise  limited  by  this  section,  the  Attor- 
ney   General    is    authorized    to    disseminate 
such  Information  and  records  in  accordance 
with   regulations  Issued  under   this  section. 
Por  the  purposes  of  this  section.    ■  identifica- 
tion information"  means  information  includ- 
ing fingerprint  classifications  and  other  per- 
sonal descriptive  data  which  may  be  used  for 
Identification  purposes,    'criminal  record  In- 
formation" means  mformation  of  arrests  and 
subsequent    dlspoeltlons,    including    convic- 
tions,   submitted    by    law    enforcement    and 
other  governmental  agencies;  and  "other  In- 
formation and  records"  means  statistical  data 
relating  to  crime  and  compiled  for  research 
and    informational   purposes   which   do  not 
Identify    an    Individual. 

lb)  Agencies  submitting  criminal  record 
Information  to  the  Attorney  General  or  his 
designee  shall  assure  that  the  Information  is 
accurate  and  complete,  and  regularly  and  ac- 
curately revised  to  Include  subsequent  In- 
formation. The  Attorney  General  Is  author- 
ized to  terminate  the  dissemination  of  crim- 
inal record  Information  authorized  by  this 
section  for  failure  to  comply  with  this  sub- 
section. 

(C)  The  Attorney  General  Is  authorlbed  to 
dlssemuiate   crlmmal  record   Information   to 
( 1 )   authorized  officials  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  official  use.    ^2)   authorized  offi- 
cials of  foreign  goverrunents  for  visa,  secu- 
rity, law  enforcement  and  employment  pur- 
poee,     (3i    officials   of    financial    Institutions 
the   accounts  of    which   are   insured   by   the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  or  the 
Federal   Savings    and    Loan   Insurance    Cor- 
poration or  other  Federal  agency  to  promote 
or   maintain   the   security   of   such    Institu- 
tions;  and   (4)    state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  for  (A)  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses  or    (Bi    such    additional    purposes    as 
necessitated  by  state  statute  which  the  At- 
torney General  may  approve  by  regulations 
Issued  under  this  section.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  section,   "law  enforcement"   means  any 
activity  pertaining  to  the  reduction,  control 
or  prevention  of  crime  or  the  enforcement  of 
criminal  laws.  A  "law  enforcement  agency" 
Is  a  public  agency  whoee  primary  function  Is 
law  enforcement  and  Includes  but  Is  not  lim- 
ited to  police  or  any  other  agency  authorized 
to  maXe  arrests  courts  with  criminal   juris- 
diction,  prosecutors'   offices,  and   p>enal   and 
other  ccrrectional  or  criminal  rehabilitation 
institutions.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
"state"  means  a  state  of  the  United  States. 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States. 

id  I  The  dissemination  of  criminal  record 
information  authorized  by  this  section  is 
subject  to  cancellation  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral :f  11  is  used  or  disclosed  '.n  violation  of 
this  section. 

(ei  Whenever  criminal  record  Informa- 
tion is  dlseemmated  to  a  State  or  local  law 
enXorcenieiit  jgenoy  for  other  than  law  en- 
forcement purpojses,  the  individual  about 
whom  the  information  pertains  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  review  the  Information  upon  sat- 
isfactory verification  of  his  identity,  and  in 
accordance  with  regulations  stating  the  time, 
place,  fees,  and  procedure  to  be  followed.  If 
after  the  review  of  the  Information,  the  indi- 
vidual disputes  Its  accuracy  or  completeness. 
he  shall  apply  to  the  agency  or  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  the  information  for  correction 
or  revision,  and  the  agency  or  agencies  shall 


maice   any   necessary   correction  or   revision, 

and  shall  notify  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
correction  or  revision. 

(f)(1)  A  person  with  respect  to  whom 
criminal  record  information  willfully  has 
been  dlssemmated  or  used  in  violation  of  this 
section  shall  have  a  civil  cause  of  action 
against  :he  person  responsible  for  the  viola- 
tion and  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from 
such  person  actual  damages  and  reasonable 
attorney's  fees  and  other  UtlgaUon  costs 
reasonably  incurred. 

(2)  Whoever  willfully  disseminates  or  uses 
criminal  record  information  knowing  such 
dissemination  or  use  to  be  in  violation  of  this 
section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 

(3)  A  good  faith  reliance  upon  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  or  of  applicable  law 
governing  dissemination  or  use  of  criminal 
record  informatioa.  or  upon  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  procedures  prescribed  thereunder, 
shall  constitute  a  complete  defense  to  a 
civil  or  criminal  action  brought  under  this 
Act. 

(g)  The  Attorney  General  may  appoint 
officials  to  perform  the  functions  authorized 
by  this  section  and  may  prescribe  regulations 
to  effectuate  its  provisions.  Such  regula- 
tions issued  with  respect  to  subsection  (c) 
(4)  (Bi  may  authorize  dissemination  of  crimi- 
nal record  information  thereunder  only  upon 
a  determination  that  a  need  exists  for  the  use 
of  such  Information  for  (1)  maintaining  or 
promoting  security  within  that  agency  or 
within  a  business.  Industry,  profession,  or 
labor  organization,  fulfilling  a  vital  public 
need,  or  (2)  protecting  other  vital  public 
Interests 

Officb  of  the  Attornbt  Oekeral, 

WashiTigton.  DC,  July  18,  1972. 
The  Vici;  PsEsniENT, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Vice  President  Enclosed  for 
your  consideration  and  appropriate  reference 
Is  a  legislative  proposal  to  provide  for  the 
dissemination  and  use  of  criminal  record  In- 
formation, and  for  other  purposes.  The  pro- 
posal is  In  response  to  the  decision  in  .Henard 
v.  Mitchell,  328  F.  Supp.  718,  which  greaUy 
circumscribed  the  dissemination  of  FBI 
fingerprint  and  arrest  Information  and  rec- 
ords under  28  U.S.C.  5  534. 

The  Menard  decision  limited  the  dissemi- 
nation to  agencies  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  to  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  for  law  enforcement  ptirposes. 
It  held  that  section  534  did  not  authorize 
dissemination  of  this  type  of  Information  to 
law  enforcement  agencies  for  non-law  en- 
forcement purposes,  or  to  other  state  or  local 
agencies  or  Institutions  for  purposes  of  em- 
ployment security  and  licensing. 

Public  Law  92-184.  approved  December  16, 
1971  provided  a  temporary  continuation  of 
this  "non-federal  applicant"  service,  by  au- 
thorizing the  expenditure  of  Fiscal  Year  1972 
funds  to  exchange  identification  information 
with  officials  of  certain  Federally-connected 
baniclng  institutions,  and.  If  authorized  by 
state  statute  and  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General,  with  officials  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  purposes  of  employment  and 
licensing.  Permanent  authorization,  8is  well 
as  legislation  dealing  with  certain  individual 
privacy  Issues  raised  by  the  decision,  are 
nevertheless  required. 

The  attached  legislative  proposal  Is 
intended  to  meet  the  Issues  outlined  In  the 
Menard  case  by  incorporating  the  necessary 
sanctions  and  safeguards,  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  specific  authorization  for  the 
dissemination  and  use  of  criminal  record 
Information   for   legitimate   purposes. 

The  Important  provisions  of  the  proposal 
in  this  respect  are  as  follows: 

First  of  all,  the  bill  would  place  the  bur- 
den upon  the  agencies  submitting  criminal 
record  Information  to  the  Attorney  General 
to  insure  that  the  information  Is  accurate 


o(»nplet«  and  current.  Non-compUanoa  oooM 
result  in  the  termination  of  the  dlBMnuna. 
tion  of  this  Information  to  the  delinquent 
agency. 

Dlaaeminatlon  of  criminal  record  infonna. 
tion  would  be  permitted  outeide  of  the  Mtf. 
eral  Government  for  non-law  enforcetnast 
purposes,  but  only  for  such  purpoaaa  u 
necessitated  by  a  state  statute  and  ai^iovm 
by  the  Attorney  General  in  regulations. 
Moreover,  all  the  information  would  bt 
chaniLeled  through  the  state  and  local  la« 
enforcement  agencies.  Again,  this  dissemina- 
tion could  be  cancelled  If  the  Information  It 
\ised  or  disclosed  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions  of  the  proposal. 

When  such  information  Is  Intended  to  !» 
used  for  other  than  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses, the  subject  individual  would  be  pvw 
mltted  to  review  the  Information  and  Insun 
that  It  Is  corrected  or  reviewed,  if  necessary. 

The  proposal  also  would  authorize  both 
civil  and  criminal  actions  against  p««oni 
who  disseminate  or  uae  criminal  record  in- 
formation in  violation  of  the  bill's  provi- 
sions. 

Finally,  the  proposal  would  establish 
guidelines  to  be  followed  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  establishing  regulations  to  gov- 
ern dissemination  for  non-law  enforcement 
purpoaes.  A  determination  would  have  to  bs 
made  that  the  Information  was  necessary 
to  promote  or  maintain  security  within  sn 
agency,  or  within  certain  areas  of  the  private 
sector  filling  a  vital  public  need,  or  to  pro- 
tect other  vital  public  interests. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised   that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  proposal. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  O.    Klxindiknst, 

Attorney  GeneroJ. 

Sectional   Analysis 

■The  title  of  section  534  would  be  expanded 
to  Include  identification  "Information"  in 
addition  to  identification  "records".  The  sec- 
tion Itself  Is  primarily  concerned  with  cer- 
tain types  of  identification  information,  and 
the  identification  records  are  relevant  only 
Insofar  as  they  contain  that  Information. 

The  title  would  also  include  "regulations". 
As  will  be  noted  below,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  be  authorized  to  Issue  regula- 
tions to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  the 
legislation. 

Subsection  (a)  has  been  reworded  to  em- 
phasize the  Attorney  General's  responsibil- 
ity to  acquire,  collect,  classify  and  preserve 
certain  types  of  information.  The  second 
sentence  of  the  subsection  Is  Intended  to 
permit  the  Attorney  General  to  disseminate 
any  Information  or  records  where  the  dli- 
semination  is  not  otherwise  limited  by  sec- 
tion 534.  (The  limitations  are  enumerated 
in  subsection  (c)  dealing  with  the  dissemi- 
nation of  criminal  record  Information).  As 
an  example,  this  would  sdlow  the  dissemina- 
tion of  Identification  information,  as  op- 
posed to  criminal  record  Information,  for 
assistance  In  emergencies  or  missing  person 
cases,  and  would  also  permit  the  release  ol 
crime  statistics  and  reports.  This  type  of  In- 
formation would  not  Infringe  upon  the  rights 
of  Individuals,  and.  therefore.  Its  dissemina- 
tion would  be  controlled  only  by 
regulations. 

Subsection  (a)  also  Includes  definitions  of 
"identification  Information",  "criminal  rec- 
ord Information"  and  "other  Information  and 
records". 

Subsecuon  (b)  deals  with  criminal  recort 
information,  and  Is  designed  to  place  tiis 
burden  upon  agencies  submitting  that  in- 
formation to  the  Attorney  General  to  assure 
that  It  Is  correct  and  current.  At  present, 
there  Is  no  such  assurance  and,  In  fturt.  » 
great  deal  of  relevant  information  is  not  fof 
warded  to  the  Attorney  General.  This  pn*- 
lem  is  particularly  acute  concerning  ulti- 
mate dispositions  of  cases  handled  at  th« 
State  and  local  level,  with  the  result  tbst 
the   information   is  often  incomplete  or  in- 
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.-,».te   when    subsequently    dlsBeminatad 

•■""^        ^»..-    ._   #li>llnniianr    tn    thin    rARnaCi 


j^gQOlSS 


that  are  delinquent  in  this  respect 


be 


"•uLTflwe  the  poertbUlty  that  dlaaemlna 
J^  of  this  Information  would  b( 
ttfmlnated. 

aubsectlon  ic)  would  authorize  the  At- 
umey  General  to  disseminate  criminal  rec- 
^Idlnfonnatlon  to  authorized  ofllcials  of 
^  Federal  Government  for  official  use  and 
m  gtote  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
tat  uw  enforcement  purpoaes.  Dlssemlna- 
Uflos  of  this  type  are  presenUy  permitted 
hTaie  Menard  decision.  The  Attorney  Oen- 
(L  further  would  be  authorized  to  dUsemi- 
nste  the  information  to  officials  of  foreign 
rovemments  for  visa,  security,  law  enforce- 
Ignt  and  employment  purposes,  and  to  of- 
ftdsls  of  financial  institutions  the  accounts 
at  which  are  Insured  by  the  PDIC  or  the 
■sue  or  other  federal  agency  in  order  to 
promote  or  maintain  security  within  such 
Institutions. 

Moreover,  dissemination  would  be  author- 
ised to  law  enforcement  agencies  for  non- 
isw  enforcement   purposes,   but   only   when 


foroement  agencies  for  purpoees  other  than 
law  enforcement.  This  is  the  area  where  the 
greatest  potential  for  abuse  exists  and  the 
area  where  a  well  defined  policy  is  required 
by  the  Menard  decision.  The  regulations, 
therefore,  would  specify  under  what  cireum- 
st&noes  the  use  of  the  information  is  au- 
thorized. Use  would  be  authorized  only  to 
maintain  or  promote  security  within  the  re- 
questing law  enforcement  agency  or  wlthm 
defined  areas  of  the  private  sector  which 
ftilflll  a  vital  public  need,  or  where  other 
vital  public  Interesta  require.  As  required  by 
subsection  (c)(4)(B),  any  of  theee  usee 
would  have  to  be  necessitated  Initially  by 
state  statute. 

It  Is  also  contemplated  that  the  regula- 
tions would  require  state  or  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  that  desire  criminal  rec- 
ord information  to  submit  their  requests 
through  a  centralized  state  agency  where 
such  a  centralized  agency  exists.  Further- 
more, such  regulations  probably  would  re- 
quire that  the  local,  state  or  Federal  agency 


By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  3837.  A  bill  to  provide  equitable 
treatment  of  veterans  enrolled  In  voca- 
tional education  Institutlonfi.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Vet«raiu'  AfTairs. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  veterans  at- 
tending vocational  and  other  noncollege 
degree  programs  depend  for  their  liveli- 
hood on  educational  aiuistance  allowance 
payments  from  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. At  the  present  time,  however, 
many  of  these  veterans  are  suffering  from 
reductions  In  the  size  of  their  benefit 
checks  because  of  circumstances  beyond 
their  control. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  veterans  at- 
tending noncollege  degree  programs 
must  meet  standards  stricter  than  those 
for  college  degree  programs  in  order  to 
receive  their  educational  awlstance 
checks.  Limited  to  a  set  nimiber  of  days 


by 


_     __  or  official  be  responsible  for  taking  and  pro- 

n^Twter'bv  "state  "statute  and  approved     vldlng  fingerprints  and  supplying  other  nee-      allowable  for  absence,   these  vocational 
the    Attorney    General    In    regulations,     essary  material  to  the  FBI  before  dissemi-     school  vets  find  their  payments  dimln- 

-  nation  of  criminal  record  information.  The 

states  also  would  be  required  to  share  re- 
sponsibility in  processing  non-federal  finger- 
prints by  first  checking  them  through  the 
state  Identification  bureau  or  local  files.  Ad- 
ditional regulations  would  be  issued  as  re- 
quired. 


raig  provision  would  permit  the  ultimate 
uie  ol  criminal  record  information  for  such 
purposes  as  employment  security  or  licens- 
ing at  the  state  or  local  level,  but  only  in 
well  defined  circumstances. 

Subsection  (c)  also  Includes  definitions 
of  "law  enforcement",  "law  enforcement 
agency",  and  "state". 

Subsection  id)  would  permit  the  Attorney 
Osneral  to  cancel  the  dissemination  of  criml- 
n»l  record  information  if  it  is  used  or  dis- 
closed In  violation  of  the  section. 

Subsection  (6)  would  allow  an  individual 
to  review  and  correct  any  criminal  record 
Information  which  pertains  to  him  which 
is  disseminated  to  a  state  or  local  law  en- 
forcement agency  for  non-law  enforcement 


By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  3836,  A  bill  to  amend  sectiMi  701  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  simulated  police  badges  in 
interstate  commerce.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  today 


Ished  because  of  a  snowstorm,  a  sched- 
uled vacation,  or  other  causes  totally  be- 
yond their  control.  Veterans  attending 
college  courses,  on  the  other  hand,  need 
meet  no  such  attendance  requirement. 

The  entire  area  of  educational  bene- 
fits for  veterans  attending  vocatiacal 
schools  urgently  needs  reexamination. 
There  have  been  in  the  past  abuses  in 
some  segments  of  the  private  vocational 
school  industry.  These  should  not  be 
forgotten,  but  they  should  also  not  allow 
us  to  fall  to  take  remedial  action  where 
needed  to  free  vocational  school  veterans 
from  unduly  burdensome  requirements 


purposes.  Thus,  an  Individual  need  not  be    ^p.XSt'' to^e'^^'leTf'^IS'^^        Se     ^^^^Uy  enacted  many  years  ago. 
jeopardized    by    Inaccurate    or    Incomplete    ^l°J^°^\^^l^^}^°l^I^^  ^^^^        A  comprehensive  reexamination  of  the 


onmlnal  record  Information  when  applying 
lor  employment  or  a  license.  The  Attorney 
General  would  outline  the  procedures  by 
regulations  for  the  review  of  the  Informa- 
tion. The  regulations  would  contain  provi- 
sions relating  to  notice  of  the  subject  In- 
dividual, and  the  waiver  of  fees  In  appro- 
priate cases. 

II  the  individual  believes  that  the  informa- 
tion Is  inaccurate  or  Incomplete  and  wishes 
to  have  It  corrected,  he  will  be  required  to 
apply  to  the  agency  responsible  for  the  in- 
formation, and  that  agency  will  be  required 
to  make  any  necesaarj-  chEinges  and  notify 
the  Attorney  General  of  such  changes.  The 
intent  of  this  provision  Is  to  place  the  bxir- 
den  upon  the  local  agency  responsible  for 
any  misinformation  to  make  the  correc- 
tion, rather  than  upon  the  FBI,  unless  the 
FBI  Itself  Is  responsible. 

The  provisions  of  subsection  (e)  wovUd 
not  apply  to  records  which  are  dissemi- 
nated within  the  Federal  Government  or  to 
law  enforcement  agencies  for  law  enforce- 
ment purpoees. 

Subsection  (f)  (1)  would  provide  for  a  clvU 
i»use  of  action  for  willful  dissemination  or 
use  of  criminal  record  information  In  vio- 
lation of  the  section. 

Subsection  (f)(2)  would  provide  criminal 
penalties  of  one  year  In  Jail  or  $1,000  fine, 
or  both,  for  wUlful  and  knowing  violations 
of  the  section. 

Subsection  (f)  (3)  provides  a  complete  de- 
fense against  any  civil  or  criminal  action  for 
anyone  acting  purstiant  to  the  section  or 
applicable  laws  or  to  regulations  issued 
thereunder. 

Subsection  (g)  allows  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  appoint  officials  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
Tlslons  of  the  legislation  and  to  promulgate 
regulations  to  effectuate  the  proposal.  The 
legislation  would  provide  giUdellnes  to  the 
Attorney  General  in  Issuing  regulations  con- 
cerning the  dissemination  of  criminal  rec- 
ord Information  to  state  and  local  law  en- 


badges  in  interstate  commerce. 

At  a  time  when  many  of  our  estab- 
lished institutions — including  our  police 
departments — are  under  fire,  many  of 
these  same  institutions  are  making  a 
serious  effort  to  restore  the  public's 
faith  and  trust. 

The  seemingly  harmless  sale  of  badges 
that  closely  resemble  a  police  badge 
could  cause  a  great  deal  of  apprehension 
and  negative  publicity  if  this  identifica- 
tion were  used  to  mislead  or  harm  an 
innocent  and  trusting  victim.  These  verj' 
ofiBcial  looking  badges  can  easily  be  or- 
dered from  catalogs  or  advertisements 
in  many  magazines. 

The  legislative  chairman  of  a  St.  Paul 
PTA  group  brought  this  situation  to  my 
attention  recently  when  she  wrote: 

Our  chUdren  have  been  taught  that  in  an 
emergency  the  place  to  turn  is  to  a  police- 
man. Also,  if  anything  were  to  happen  to  one 
of  their  parents  and  someone  had  to  reach 
them  they  can  trust  the  man  ■with  the  badge. 

The  situation  becomes  alarming  when  you 
realize  that  badges  and  cases  for  these  badges 
are  so  easily  obtained  by  anyone  for  a  small 
Investment.  Many  of  these  are  extremely 
realistic  and  someone  with  a  twisted  mind 
could  easily  dupe  a  child  or  an  adult  Into 
trusting  the  quickly  fiashed  badge  and  going 
with  the  bearer  of  said  badge. 

Since  the  police  are  doing  their  part  to 
restore  public  trust  and  faith,  we  must 
do  what  we  can  to  facilitate  their  efforts. 
We  can  act  to  insure  that  only  trained 
policemen  and  policewomen  are  allowed 
to  possess  official  police  badges.  Then 
when  someone  is  in  trouble,  he  will  know 
that  the  person  with  a  badge  is  there  to 
help. 


comprehensive 
vocational  school  problem  will  require 
time,  however.  In  the  interim,  veterans 
attending  vocational  schools  should  not 
continue  to  lose  vitally  needed  dollars 
because  of  unrealistic  requirements. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  Introducing 
would  amend  the  present  statute  to 
broaden  the  categories  of  absence  for 
.which  a  veteran  attending  vocational 
school  would  not  be  penalized.  Presched- 
uled  vacations,  teacher  meetings,  and 
weather  emergencies  will  no  longer  be 
cause  for  reduction  in  benefits,  which 
many  of  us  believe  are  inadequate  to 
begin  with.  At  the  same  time,  this  legisla- 
tion provides  safeguards  to  ensure  that 
the  veteran  attending  vocational  school 
will  receive  the  instructional  year  which 
is  his  due. 

Our  primary  task  must  be  to  raise 
veterans'  benefits  to  levels  which  allow 
those  who  have  sacrificed  for  our  Nation 
to  live  decently.  We  must  also,  however, 
ensure  that  the  benefits  legislated  are 
not  arbitrarily  reduced  because  of  fac- 
tors over  which  the  veteran  has  no  con- 
trol. This  legislation  will  greatly  aid  In 
pursuance  of  this  latter,  and  Important, 
goaL 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3837 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1881(b)(2)  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Oode. 
is  amended  to  read  as  f oUows : 
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"(2)  to  any  veteran  enrolled  In  a  course 
which  does  not  lead  to  a  standard  college 
degree  (excluding  programs  ol  apprentice- 
ship and  programs  of  other  on-Job  training 
authorized  by  section  1683  of  this  title)  for 
any  days  of  absence  in  excess  of  thirty  days 
in  a  twelve-month  period,  exempting  from 
being  counted  as  absences. 

"(Ai  weekends  or  legal  holidays  established 
by  Federal  or  State  law  during  which  the 
institution  Is  regularly  not  In  session, 

"(B)  days  when  instruction  Is  unavailable 
to  the  veteran  by  reason  of  prescheduled  va- 
cations or  teacher  meetings;  or 

"(C)  days  when  instruction  is  unavailable 
to  the  veteran  by  reason  of  emergencies 
caused  by  we*ther  or  other  natural  condi- 
tions; except  that  for  purposes  of  computing 
such  exemption  pursuant  to  clause  |B), 

•(1)  for  any  Institution  covered  by  this 
subsection  which  enrolled  eligible  veterans 
during  the  1971-73  school  year,  no  number 
of  days  greater  than  the  number  of  days 
during  which  instruction  was  unavailable  to 
students  enrolled  In  such  Institution  during 
the  1971-72  school  year  shall  be  allowed;  and 

••(11)  for  any  Institution  covered  by  this 
subsection  which  did  not  enroll  eligible 
veterans  during  the  1971-72  school  year,  no 
number  of  days  greater  than  the  average 
number  of  days  during  which  instruction  was 
unavailable  to  students  eiu-oUed  in  all  In- 
stitutions covered  by  this  subsection  which 
enrolled  eligible  veterans  during  the  1971-72 
school  year  In  the  state  In  which  such  insti- 
tution  Is  located  shall  be  allowed;   or". 


o/  Representatives  of  the   United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended.  U  hereby  further  amended  as 
follows; 

Sec.  1  By  adding  the  following  sentence  to 
Subsection  (b)  of  Section  406  (49  VB.C. 
1376) ; 

•In  the  exercise  of  their  powers  and  duties 
under  this  subsection,  the  Board  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  consider 
tk&  required  for  the  commerce  of  the  United 
Stales,  the  Postal  Service,  and  the  National 
Defense,  air  sen'tce  to  pomts  In  the  Con- 
tinental United  States  which  shall  include 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  receiving  neither  high- 
way service  nor  railroad  service 

Section  2.  By  adding  a  paragraph  (7)  to 
Subsection  (e  i  of  Section  401  (49  U.S.C.  1371) 
that  shall  provide  as  follows: 

No  term  or  condition  In  any  certificate 
shall  limit  the  maximum  subsidy  sunounta 
payable  with  respect  to  service  to  or  from 
points  that  receive  neither  rtmroad  service 
nor  highway  service.  The  Board  shall,  with- 
out hearings,  alter,  modify  or  amend  any 
existing  certificate  term  or  condition  In 
contravention  of  this  requirement  so  as  to 
bring  such  term  or  condition  Into  conform- 
ity   therewith." 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  3838.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  assure  continued 
air  service  to  points  receiving  neither 
highway  service  nor  railroad  service.  This 
would  make  it  clear  that  air  service  to 
points  in  the  United  States,  including 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  receiving  neither 
highway  service  nor  railroad  service  shall 
be  maintained  on  air  routes.  It  will  also 
insure  that  subsidy  payments  necessary- 
to  provide  such  air  service  will  be  al- 
lowed. 

The  bill  will  specifically  accomplish 
two  things.  First,  it  will  permit  no  term 
or  condition  limiting  the  maximum  sub- 
sidy amount  payable  to  be  written  into 
any  certificate  with  respect  to  service  to 
or  from  points  receiving  neither  highway 
nor  rail  service.  It  will  also  require  that 
any  such  condition  now  in  any  certificate 
must  be  deleted  without  further  require- 
ment for  a  hearing. 

Second,  the  bill  will  require  that  in  de- 
termining the  need  for  such  a  subsidj'. 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  must  consider 
air  service  to  be  a  requirement  for  points 
that  receive  neither  highway  service  nor 
rail  service. 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  pre- 
scribe guidelines  in  determining  the  pay- 
ment of  the  subsidy  and  is  not  intended 
to  increase  the  amount  of  subsidy  paid 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  Its  entirety  in  the  Con- 
gressional RicoRD  at  this  fX)int. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

8.  3838 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1968.  as  amended 
B€  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Uotue 


By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S.  3839.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  na- 
tional improvement  of  reading  skills.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

NATIONAL    READING    IMPROVEMENT    ACT 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  entitled  the  National 
Reading  Improvement  Act  of  1972.  and 
ask  that  it  be  read  twice  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

Mr.  President,  we  think  of  America  as 
a  land  of  opportunity,  as  an  advanced 
Nation  with  sophisticated  technology,  as 
a  highly  developed  and  complex  society. 
The  term  backward  nation  is  scarcely  ap- 
pUcable  to  the  United  States.  And  yet  in 
m£iny  areas  of  our  country  there  are  in- 
dividuals who  must  truly  be  called  back- 
ward in  that  they  lack  a  fundamental 
skill,  a  survival  skill,  if  you  will:  They 
cjuinot  read.  They  do  not  have  the  ability 
necessary  to  survive  in  the  increasing 
complexity  of  American  life. 

Mr.  President,  the  country  is  facing 
serious  problems  related  to  illiteracy  and 
reading  deficiencies.  Recently  released 
test  scores  from  the  OfiBce  of  Education 
reveal  that  both  inner  city  and  rural 
schools  face  a  decline  in  reading  scores. 
Throughout  the  coimtrj-,  some  10  million 
elementar>'  and  secondary'  children  are 
severely  deficient  in  reading. 

Moreover,  the  most  recent  information 
indicates  that  18  million  adults,  that  is, 
those  above  the  age  of  16,  are  function- 
ally illiterate.  They  are  without  the  skills 
to  perform  the  tasks  necessary  to  func- 
tion in  our  society.  They  cannot  take 
driver's  license  tests,  write  checks,  read 
newspapers,  or  help  children  with  home- 
work, thus  perpetuating  the  illiteracy 
cycle. 

America  s  future  largely  depends  on 
the  capability  of  the  American  people  for 
mature  and  rational  decision  making. 
Literacy,  defined  as  the  ability  to  read, 
write,  understand,  and  integrate  infor- 
mation, is  essential  to  educational 
achievement,  and  therefore  essential  to 
the  country  in  terms  of  an  enlightened 
society    The  present  information  explo- 


sion and  extraordinary  complexity  ot  iq. 
cial  and  political  problems  intensUy  Uk 
need  for  the  highest  possible  level  of 
literacy. 

Inability  to  function  in  the  society  be- 
cause of  illiteracy  contributes  substan- 
tially to  our  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems. Many  delinquents  and  crizaiotl 
offenders  have  a  history  of  reading  difl. 
culties.  Our  welfare  rolls  are  filled  with 
people  whose  lack  of  adequate  readinc 
ability  renders  them  virtually  unemploy- 
able. As  reported  by  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Children,  only  25  percent 
of  the  jobs  now  available  can  be  described 
as  unskilled  or  fit  for  the  low-achieving 
reader.  By  the  end  of  this  decade,  the 
figure  is  expected  to  d'windle  to  less  than 
5  percent.  Without  significant  improve- 
ments in  literacy  and  reading  ability,  the 
rolls  of  the  unemployable  will  certainly 
continue  to  grow. 

The  endless  facts  and  statistics  wiiich 
document  the  results  if  illiteracy  on  so- 
ciety cannot  adequately  express  the  hu- 
man suffering  experienced  by  the  indi- 
viduals involved.  We  have  achieved 
nearly  universal  elementary  and  secon- 
dary school  attendance.  We  have  cane  a 
long  way  toward  making  opportunities 
for  higher  education  available  to  all.  Now 
we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  quality 
of  the  education  provided  by  focusing  on 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  facinf 
our  educational  system — the  one  school 
child  out  of  four  who  suffers  serious  read- 
ing difficulties. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  a  great  deal 
about  accountability  of  the  Federal  dollar 
these  days — and  we  should.  Of  all  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  classroom,  reading 
is  perhaps  the  best  to  Incorporate  in  an 
incentive  problem  based  on  the  principle 
of  accountability.  Pupil  performance  in 
reading  and.  correspondingly,  teacher 
performance  can  be  measured  with  rea- 
sonable objectivity  by  standardized  tests. 
We  can  see  what  progress  is  being  made, 
and  what  needs  to  be  done  to  achieve  our 
goal. 

For  3  years  we  have  heard  this  ad- 
ministration's rhetoric  about  its  "Right 
to  Read  "  program.  You  may  recall  that 
this  program  was  first  annoimced  in  Oc- 
tober 1969.  by  the  late  Dr.  James  Allen, 
then  US.  Commissioner  of  EducatlMi. 

Dr.  Allen  spoke  of  the  10  million  Amer- 
ican children  and  teenagers  with  serious 
reading  difficulties  who  were,  as  he  called 
it,  "denied  a  right— a  right  as  funda- 
mental as  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness."  He  committed 
the  administration  to  a  far-reaching 
progrsun  of  educational  support  for  these 
youngsters  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  th«r 
right  to  read. 

Not  long  thereafter,  in  May  1970,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  added  his  endorsement  in  a 
message  to  Congress  on  education  re- 
form. The  President  said: 

I  propose  new  steps  to  help  States  wd 
communities  to  achieve  the  Right  to  BeM 
for  every  voung  American.  I  will  shortly  in- 
quest that  funds  totaling  $200  million  » 
devoted  to  this  objective  during  Fiscal  1971 
Tbe  basic  abUlty  to  read  Is  a  right  Uist 
should  be  denied  to  no  one.  and  the  pleasuw* 
found  In  books  and  libraries  should  be  avau- 
able  to  all. 

The  President's  $200  million  reading 
program  was  largely  illusory.  Buried  deep 
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in  bis  education  message  was  the  news 
th»t  the  $200  million  in  question  was  not 
new  money  but  was  actually  the  amount 
he  was  requesting  for  two  existing  pro- 
ctxoa  tities  n  and  m  of  tine  Elementary 
tnd  Secondary  Education  Act.  In  fact, 
this  amount  proved  to  be  about  $23  mil- 
lioi  less  than  Congress  ultimately  ap- 
DTOpriated  for  titles  n  and  HI.  Most  of 
tjgese  funds  were  subject  to  previous 
commitments  for  ongoing  projects  and 
rery  littie  was  available  for  the  right  to 
read  program. 

Almost  3  full  years  have  now  passed 
since  this  ambitious  and  far-reaching 
program  was  announced.  Dr.  Allen,  the 
main  proponent  of  the  program,  and  an 
outstanding  educator,  was  forced  to  leave 
the  administration  after  he  publicly  crit- 
icized the  military  thrust  into  Cambodia 
and  the  administration  s  handling  of 
racial  problems  at  home.  His  dream  of  a 
right  to  read  for  every  American  became 
a  game  of  educational  politics. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  right  to  read 
program  had  allotted  to  it— not  the  $200 
million  promised  by  President  Nixon— 
but  a  total  of  $10  million  siphoned  off 
from  eight  other  programs.  Thus,  $1.2 
million  of  the  $10  million  aUocated  to 
the  right  to  read  program  could  only 
be  spent  in  bilingual  education  activi- 
ties. Another  $1  million,  obtained  from 
the  tiUe  ni  program  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  could  be 
spent  only  in  eight  States  that  had  un- 
encumbered tiUe  in  allotments.  Nearly 
$500,000  could  be  spent  only  for  evalua- 
tion. And  so  it  went.  And  so  it  goes. 

For  fiscal  year  1973.  the  administration 
recommended  only  $12  million  for  the 
nght  to  read  program.  Certainly,  the  ad- 
mmistration  cannot  believe  that  such  a 
paltry  sum  can  accomplish  the  right  to 
read  goal  of  insuring  that,  by  1980.  99 
percent  of  the  16-year-olds  in  the  United 
States  and  90  percent  of  the  people  over 
16  shall  be  fimctionally  literate.  The  Sen- 
ate appropriations  committee  increased 
the  amount  of  the  budget  request  and 
the  House  allowance  by  $10  million.  But 
a  total  of  $22  million,  if  the  full  Senate 
recommendation  is  agreed  to  in  confer- 
ence, is  sadly  inadequate  in  terms  of 
need. 

The  right  to  read  program,  sadly,  ap- 
pears to  be  just  another  chimera — a 
Plying  Dutchman  born  in  the  nether 
world  of  Presidential  promises  and  fated 
to  wander  from  one  island  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  to  the  next.  Despite  the  ded- 
icated efforts  of  a  few  concerned  ofiBcials 
in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  the  pro- 
gram continues  to  founder. 

At  the  outset  of  his  administration, 
Richard  Nixon  warned  America  of  the 
threat  of  a  "precipitous  decline  in  public 
confidence."  The  cause  of  this  crisis,  he 
said,  was: 

The  chronic  gap  that  exists  between  the 
publicity  and  promise  attendant  to  the 
launching  of  a  new  federal  program — and 
that  program's  eventual  performance 

It  has  become  obvious  that  Mr.  Nixon's 
warning  was  in  fact  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy.  He  should  have  heeded  his 
own  words. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
moves  to  fulfill  the  unmet  promises  made 
tong  ago  by  the  present  administration. 
The  bill  would: 
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Establish  within  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion an  Office  for  the  Improvement  of 
Reading  programs  which  would  he 
responsible  for  administering  the  pro- 
grams provided  herein  and  for  coordina- 
ting them  with  the  other  offices  and 
agencies  whose  programs  deal  with  in- 
struction in  reading. 

Authorize  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  make  contracts  with  the  States  to 
develop  improved  reading  programs,  to 
encourage  the  establishment  and  expan- 
sion of  improved  reading  programs  for 
adults. 

Authorize  funds  for  the  training  and 
retraining  of  persormel  involved  In  the 
teaching  of  reading  and  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  instruction  materials. 

Authorize  the  National  Institute  of  Ed- 
ucation to  conduct  research  on  the  use  of 
educational  technology  in  reading  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  receive  thorough  review  from 
Congress,  from  organizations  repre- 
senting educators  and  parents,  and 
from  all  interested  parties.  I  know  that 
contributions  from  these  sources  will  lead 
to  the  development  of  strong,  compre- 
hensive legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  National  Reading  Improvement 
Act  of  1972  and  a  section -by -section 
analysis  may  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S    3839 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Reading 
Improvement  Act  of  1972". 

Sec.  2.  (a I  Title  VTII  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

••reading  improvement  programs 

••Sec.  812  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
section — 

■  ( 1 1  to  provide  for  the  strengthening  of 
reading  instruction  programs  In  the  school 
systems  In  the  Nation: 

•  ( 2 1  to  provide  financial  assistance  for  the 
development  of  Instructional  and  other  edu- 
cational staff  for  reading  Instruction  pro- 
grams; and 

•■(31  to  develop  a  means  by  which  meastir- 
able  objectives  for  reading  programs  can  be 
established  and  a  means  by  which  progress 
toward  such  objectives  may  be  assessed. 

••(b)  (1)  There  Is  established  in  the  OfBce 
of  Education  an  OfBce  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Reading  Programs  ( hereafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  •OfBce")  which 
shall  be  responsible  for — 

•■(Ai  the  administration  of  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  section:   and 

••(B)  the  coordination  of  education  pro- 
grams as  provided  in  subsection   (ei. 

■•(2mA)  The  OfHce  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director  who  shall  be  placed  in  grade  17  of 
the  General  Schedule  set  forth  In  section 
5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

••(B»  In  addition  to  the  position  created  by 
subpargraph  (A),  there  are  created  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  three  positions  to  be 
placed  in  grade  16  of  such  General  Schedule. 

"(C)  The  positions  created  by  this  para- 
graph shall  be  In  addition  to  the  number  of 
positions  placed  m  the  appropriate  grade 
under  section  5108  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 


■•ic){l)  Tbe  Cotnmiiwloner  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section make  contracts  with  the  States  In 
order  to  encourage  and  aselst  elementary 
and  secondary  school  systems — 

"(A)  In  planning,  developing,  and  oper- 
ating Improved  reading  programs,    and 

••(B)  In  Identifying  exemplary  reading  pro- 
grams In  the  schools  of  the  States  and  en- 
couraging and  assisting  the  replication  of 
such  programs  in  other  schools;  and 

"(C)  In  encouraging  the  establishment  and 
expansion  of  Improved  reading  programs 
designed  to  eliminate  UUteracy  among  adults 

••(2)  (A)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
States  under  contracts  entered  Into  under 
this  subsection,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  •200,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  $360,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  endUig  June  30, 

1975.  . 

"(B)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sud- 
paragraph  lA)  shall  be  allotted  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  population 
of  the  States.  Amounu  allotted  among  the 
States  under  the  preceding  senjence  shall  be 
available  for  reallotment  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Commissioner  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation.  Such  terms  and 
conditions  shall  be  speclaUy  designed  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  (A)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  as- 
sistance from  Its  allotment  under  paragraph 
( 2 )  shall  enter  Into  a  contract  with  the  Com- 
missioner    which     contract     shall     provide 

that — 

•■(11  either  the  State  educational  agency 
or  the  State  library  administrative  agwicy 
(or  both)  shall  be  the  State  agency  respon- 
sible for  the  execution  of  the  contract; 

"(11)  the  State  agency  shall  establish  and 
operate  a  State  readmg  program  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (4i ;  and 

"(111)  the  State  agency  wUl  comply  with 
such  other  requlremenW  as  the  Commis- 
sioner mav  establish  by  regulation  In  order 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
to  protect  the  financial  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

"(4)  I  A)  A  State  reading  program  shall 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  and  the 
means  of  achieving  the  goal  of  eliminating 
iUlteracv  In  the  State  within  ten  years  from 
the  date  the  State  enters  into  a  contract 
under  paragraph  (3).  Such  program  shaU 
make  provision  for — 

"(I)  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
comprehensive  reading  programs  in  the 
schools  of  the  State  which  are  designed— 

"(I)  In  the  case  of  pupils  in  attendance 
at  elementarv  ar.d  secondary  schooU  whoee 
reading  achievement  is  less  than  that  which 
could  normally  be  expected  for  pupils  of 
comparable  ages  and  in  comparable  grades 
of  education,  to  provide  remedial  reading 
instruction   and   related  services,   and 

"(II)  In  the  case  of  persons  who  are  not 
m  regular  attendance  at  such  schools  but 
who  lack  basic  reading  skills,  to  provide 
them  with  reading  instruction  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  achieve  at  least  functional 
literacy; 

■•(U)  m  connection  with  such  comprehen- 
sive reading  programs,  the  participation  of 
the  entire  school  population  In  reading 
related  activities  designed  to  facilitate  the 
achievement  of  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(lU)  to  the  extent  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  pupils  or  adults  (as  the  case  may 
be)  m  the  area  served  by  a  reading  program 
who  are  of  limited  English-speaking  ability, 
the  use  of  bilingual  education  methods  and 
techniques: 

"(Iv)  the  training  and  retraining  of  In- 
structional and  other  educational  staff  for 
such  program  (including  the  development 
of  new  or  speclallaed  training  programs 
specifically  dealgned  for  such  program): 
"(V)    special    reading   projects    for   pupils 
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who  do  not  succeed  In  regular  school  pro- 
graoia: 

"(vl)  the  establishment  of  measurable  ob- 
jectives and  the  uae  of  such  evaluation  de- 
vices as  may  hold  significant  promise  In  In- 
dicating the  extent  to  which  those  objectives 
are  being  achieved;  and 

"(vll)  such  other  components  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Commissioner  and  the 
State. 

The  Commissioner  shall,  by  regulation,  es- 
tabUah  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  read- 
ing programs  under  this  paragraph. 

"(B)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  ap- 
prove a  State  reading  program  under  this 
paragraph  unless  he  finds  that  the  State 
agency  and  the  schools  of  the  State  have 
assessed  the  reading  problems  of  the  pupUs 
In  such  schools  and  of  the  persons  In  the 
areas  served  by  such  schools  and  that  the 
activities  proposed  to  be  conducted  under 
the  State  reading  program  hold  reasonable 
promise  of  helping  to  solve  those  problems. 

"(U)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
a  State  reading  program  until  he  has  received 
the  advice  of  a  panel  of  experts  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

"(51  PundB  appropriated  ard  allotted  to 
the  States  under  paragraph  (2>  may  be  used 
only  In  accordance  with  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  contracts  entered  Into  under 
this  subsection  and  then  for — 

"(A)  the  recruitment,  hiring,  and  training 
of  instructional  and  other  educational  staff 
(Including  the  development  of  training  pro- 
grams) : 

"(B)  the  acquisition  of  instructional  and 
related  materials,  books,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment,  and 

"(C)  the  acquisition  and  dissemination 
of  Information  related  to  the  teaching  of 
reading 

"(6)  Terms  and  conditions  of  any  contract 
entered  into  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
specifically  enforceable  In  an  action  brought 
by  the  United  States, 

"(d)  In  adJltlon  to  the  funds  made  avail- 
able to  the  States  under  subsection  (c),  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  and  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  ic),  to  make  incentive 
awards  to  local  educational  agencies  which 
he  determines,  in  accordance  with  criteria 
and  procedures  established  by  regulation,  are 
making  substantial  progress  toward  achiev- 
ing the  goals  of  their  reading  programs.  There 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  25  percent  of  the  sums 
appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection   ic) 

"(6  1  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized.  In 
accordance  with  criteria  and  procedures 
established  by  regulation  (which  criteria  and 
procedures  shall  be  consistent  with  other 
lawi  to  direct  the  coordination  of  the  uses 
of  funds  under  the  following  programs  with 
the  programs  authorized  by  subsection  (c)  : 

"  ( 1 )  those  which  are  carried  out  under 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965: 

"(2)  those  which  are  authorized  by  titles 
n.  III.  and  V  of  this  Act: 

"(3t  that  which  Is  authorized  by  section 
M2ia)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964: 

•'(4)  those  which  are  authorized  by  the 
Adult   Education   Act;    and 

'■(5)  those  which  are  authorized  by  the 
Emergency  School  Assistance  Act  ' 

(b)  The  National  Institute  of  Education 
shall  conduct  research  on,  and  support  re- 
search, demonstration,  and  pilot  projects  re- 
lated to  the  use  of  educational  technology  in 
reading  programs.  For  such  purpose  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  »5, 000, 000  which  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture until  expended 

(C)    In  the  case  of  any  position  placed  by 


statute  In  grades  16.  17.  and  18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  set  forth  In  section  5332  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code  In  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion or  the  National  Institute  of  Education 
after  June  30.  1972.  such  positions  shall  be 
without  prejudice  to  the  placement  of  other 
positions  placed  in  such  agencies  under  sec- 
tion 5108  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Sec  3.  Clause  (8)  of  section  30fl(a)  of  the 
Adult  Education  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 

"  (8|  provide  that,  unless  such  needs  can  be 
shown  to  have  been  met,  priority  shall  be 
given  to  programs  and  projects  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  adults  who  are  not  func- 
tionally literate." 

The  National  Reading  Improvhsient  Act 
or  1972 

SECTION-BT-SECTION  ANALYSIS 

Section  1:  Short  Title:  This  section  pro- 
vides that  the  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Na- 
tional  Reading   Improvement   Act  of   1972". 

Section  2  Amends  title  VIII  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  by 
adding  a  new  section  812. 

Subsection  812a.:  This  subsection  states 
three  purposes  of  the  Act : 

1.  To  provide  for  the  strengthening  of 
reading  Instruction  programs  In  the  school 
systems  In  the  Nation: 

2.  To  provide  financial  assistance  for  the 
development  of  instructional  and  other  edu- 
cation staff; 

3.  To  develop  a  means  by  which  measurable 
objectives  for  readlug  programs  can  be  estab- 
lished and  a  means  by  which  progress  toward 
such  objectives  may  be  assessed. 

Subsection  812b.  Office  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Reading  Programs: 

This  subsection  authorizes  an  Office  for 
the  Improvement  of  Reading  Programs  in  the 
Office  of  Education  which  Is  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  this  program  and  the 
coordination  of  other  reading  programs  in  the 
Office  of  Education. 

Subsection  812c:  Contracts  authorized,  au- 
thorizations. State  requirements:  First,  this 
subsection  directs  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  make  contracts  with  the  States  to 
encourage  and  assist  In  reading  programs  In 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  This  sub- 
section authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $100 
million  for  fiscal  year  1973,  $200  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  and  $250  million  for  fiscal 
year  1975  Sums  appropriated  are  to  be  al- 
lotted among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  population  of  the  States  This  sub- 
section provides  that  any  funds  freed  by  the 
uon  participation  of  a  State  may  be  real- 
lotted  under  terms  and  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner. 

Secondly,  this  subsection  provides  that  any 
State  entering  into  a  contract  with  the  Com- 
mLssioner  shall  provide  that: 

1.  Either  the  State  educational  agency  or 
the  State  library  administrative  agency  (or 
both)  shall  be  the  State  agency  responsible 
for  the  execution  of  the  contract. 

2  The  State  agency  shall  establish  and 
operate  a  State  reading  program  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

3  The  State  will  comply  with  any  other 
requirements  the  Commission  may  establish. 

Thirdly,  the  State  reading  program  shall 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  and  the 
means  of  achieving  the  goal  of  eliminating 
illiteracy  within  10  years  from  the  date  the 
State  enters  into  a  contract  with  the  Com- 
missioner  The  program  shall: 

1.  Establish  and  operate  a  comprehen- 
sive reading  program  in  the  State. 

2  Include  participation  of  the  entire 
.school  population  In  reading  related  ac- 
tivities. 

3.  Make  use  of  bilingual  education  meth- 
ods and  techniques  where  appropriate. 

4.  Provide  for  the  training  and  retraining 
of   Instructional   and   other  education  staff. 

5.  Provide   for  special   reading   projects. 

6  Establish  measurable  objectives  and  use 
such    evaluation   devices   as   may   hold   sig- 


nificant promise  In  Indicating  the  extent  to 
which  those  objectives  are  being  achleveil 

7.  Provide  any  other  components  agnM 
upon  by  the  Commissioner  and  the  State 

This  subsection  further  provides  that  tti* 
Commissioner  shall  not  approve  a  state 
reading  program  unless  he  finds  that  tilt 
State  agency  and  the  schools  have  imtMinum 
the  reading  problems  of  the  State  and  th«t 
the  program  holds  reasonable  promise  of 
helping  to  solve  those  problems.  The  Cchb. 
missioner  may  not  approve  a  State  readlna 
program  until  he  has  received  the  advice  o| 
an  outside  panel  of  experts. 

This  subsection  also  provides  for  addition- 
al use  of  funds  after  initial  requirement* 
are  met: 

1.  Recruitment,  hiring,  and  training  of 
instructional  and  other  educational  stafl, 

2.  Acquisition  of  instructional  and  related 
materials. 

3.  Acquisition  and  dissemination  of  In- 
formation related  to  the  teaching  of  reading. 

The  terms  of  any  contract  entered  Into  by 
a  State  shall  be  specifically  enforceable  in  m 
action  by  the  United  States. 

Subsection  81 2d:   Incentive  awards: 

This  subsection  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  make  incentive  awards  to  local 
agenc:es  which  he  determines  are  making 
substantial  piogress  toward  achieving  their 
goals  of  their  reading  program.  An  amount 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated for  subsection  812c  Is  authorized. 

Subsection  8I2e:  Coordination 

The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  direct 
coordination  of  this  program  with  other 
programs  in  the  Office  of  Education  related 
to  reading 

Section  2b:  Research: 

The  National  Institute  of  Education  shall 
conduct  research  on  the  use  of  educational 
technology  in  readlug  programs.  55  million 
is  authorized  for  that  purpose. 

Section  3:  The  Adult  Education  Act  Is 
amended  to  give  priority  to  programs  for 
f unctlonallv  illiterate  adults. 


By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Bible,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Cotton, 

Mr.   Ervin.   Mr.   Hatfield,  Mr. 

Hruska,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Thtj«- 

MOND,    Mr.    Tower,    and    Mr. 

Young )  : 

S.  3841.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an 

estate  tax  charitable  deduction  in  the 

case    of    certain    charitable    remainder 

trusts.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Finance. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  fellow  colleagues,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr, 
Ervin,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr, 
Hughes.  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Tower,  and 
Mr.  YotTNG,  which  would  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Under  the  law  prior  to  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969,  decedent's  estate  were  en- 
titled to  a  Federal  estate  tax  deduction 
for  the  present  value  of  a  contribution  of 
a  charitable  remainder  in  trust.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  enactment  of  section  664  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in  1969.  no 
estate  tax  charitable  deduction  is  avail- 
able for  such  bequests  in  trusts,  unless  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  charitable  remainder 
annuity  or  unltrust.  The  new  rule  was 
aimed  at  preserving  and  protecting  a 
charity's  Interest  in  such  trusts.  It  has 
resulted,  however,  during  this  transi- 
tional period,  in  the  prospect  of  recog- 
nized charities  and  colleges  actually  los- 
ing funds. 

Many  public  charities  today  are  bene- 
ficiaries of  nonconforming  charitable  re- 
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malnder  trusts  created  by  decedents 
Staff  the  effective  date  of  the  act,  and 
•hlch  are  outside  the  scope  of  any  ex- 
tetiM  transitional  rules.  By  failing  to 
«>nfonn  to  section  664,  these  trusts  de- 
^  the  principal  which  eventually 
L«es  to  charity.  This  Is  caused  by  a  loss 
rfUie  charitable  estate  tax  deducUon  for 
±t  value  of  the  trust  remainder.  If  the 
QTists  are  permitted  under  State  law  to 
i^xospectively  change  their  governing 
instrument  to  conform  to  section  664,  our 
DToposed  bill  would  assure  the  estate  of 
being  able  to  preserve  the  charitable 
deduction  and  thereby  increase  the  funds 
eventually  avaUable  to  pubUc  charity. 

This  proposed  legislation  authorizes 
the  same  treatment  presently  permitted 
by  Treasury  Department  regulations,  and 
merely  extends  the  period  allowed  to  ac- 
complish the  desired  result.  WhUe  Treas- 
ury regulations  allow  conforming  amend- 
ment to  such  trusts  unlU  90  days  after 
the  section  664  regulations  are  final- 
ized—probably sometime  in  August — our 
proposal  would  further  extend  the  time 
for  this  cut-off  date.  Such  a  transitional 
rule  assists  in  the  implementation  of  a 
complicated  statutory  change  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  prospects  of  hardship  to  public 
charities  and  colleges  during  the  change- 
over period. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  similar  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  hope  that  both  Houses  will  act 
promptly  to  pass  this  legislation  which 
will  assist  public  charities  and  colleges. 

By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER.  Mr.  Taft,  and  Mr. 
Williams  '  : 

S.  3842.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  undertake  a  na- 
ticaial  program  of  inspection  of  dams 
and  to  authorize  $200  millicm  for  High- 
way Emergency  Relief  Program.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  cm  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  BAYH  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
lor  appropriate  reference  a  bill  which 
would  authorize  a  national  program  for 
the  inspection  of  dams  and  would  also 
increase  the  emergency  highway  relief 
fund  from  $50  million  to  $200  miUion. 
These  changes  are  essential  if  we  are  to 
meet  needs  which  have  become  evident 
during  recent  major  disasters. 

First,  the  bill  seeks  to  remedy  a  serious 
problem  which  has  become  tragically  ap- 
parent in  the  last  few  years — that  of  the 
potential  destruction  which  could  be 
caused  by  the  failure  of  manmade  im- 
poundments of  large  quantities  of  water. 

For  example,  the  Cahfomia  earth- 
quake in  1971  severely  weakened  a  dam 
in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  situated  just 
above  a  densely  populated  area.  Engi- 
neering surveys  later  revealed  that  a 
calamity  of  major  proportiMis  was 
averted  only  by  a  narrow  margin.  If  the 
earth  tremors  had  lasted  a  few  seconds 
longer,  the  lives  of  60,000  or  more  people 
would  have  been  placed  in  great 
jeopardy. 

This  year  the  Nation  has  suffered  two 
catastrophes  caused  by  the  failure  of 
dams  releasing  huge  quantities  of  im- 
poimded  waters  at  Buffalo  Creek,  W.  Va.. 
and  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.  There  is  no  need 
to  recall  here  the  terrible  losses,  both  in 


lives  and  property,  attributable  to  the 
breaching  of  these  structures.  While 
devastated  property  can  be  measured  In 
dollars  and  destroyed  homes  and  busi- 
nesses can  be  restored  or  replaced,  there 
is  no  way  to  evaluate  lives  lost  or  to 
minimize  the  terrible  suffering  inflicted 
on  helpless,  innocent  victims.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  this  Nation  should  take  every 
possible  step  to  help  avoid  similar  trage- 
dies in  the  future. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
through  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  di- 
rect a  national  program  for  inspecting 
those  dams — with  certain  exceptions — 
which  impound  water  25  feet  or  more  in 
height  or  have  an  impoundment  capac- 
ity of  at  least  50  acre -feet.  Dams  under 
6  feet  in  height  would  not  be  included 
for  inspection  punxjses.  Also  exempted 
would  be  those  which  are  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  Tennesee  Valley  Authority,  or  the 
International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commmission,  those  which  were  con- 
structed under  licenses  issued  accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  Power  Act,  those 
which  were  inspected  during  the  previ- 
ous year  by  a  State  agency,  those  ex- 
cluded by  gubernatorial  request,  and 
those  determined  by  the  Secertary  not 
to  constitute  any  threat  to  human  life 
or  property. 

State  Governors  would  be  provided 
with  the  results  of  investigations  of  dams 
located  in  their  State  which  have  been 
inspected  under  this  program,  and  the 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  report 
to  Congress  on  or  before  July  1. 1974.  His 
report  would  have  to  include  an  inven- 
tory of  all  dams,  a  review  of  the  inspec- 
tions completed,  and  recommendations 
for  a  comprehensive  national  program 
of  inspection  and  regulation  of  those 
dams  for  safety  purposes. 

Secondly,  the  bill  would  amend  the 
emergency  relief  fund,  section  125  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  an  in- 
creased authorization  for  the  repair  or 
reconstruction  of  Federal-aid  highways 
damaged  by  a  major  disaster.  For  many 
years  the  present  $50  million  authoriza- 
tion has  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  such  emergency  assistance, 
but  the  destruction  wrought  by  Hurri- 
cane Agnes  is  so  widespread  and  costly 
that  it  is  necessary  to  increase  this  au- 
thorization. Although  it  is  too  early  to 
establish  an  accurate  amoimt  for  the 
overall  cost  of  repairing  and  restoring 
highways  and  bridges  which  were  dam- 
aged by  this  unprecedented  storm,  esti- 
mates clearly  indicate  the  need  for  a 
substantial  increase. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  urgency 
of  both  of  these  matters,  I  hope  that 
Congress  will  be  able  to  expedite  action 
and  act  quickly  on  them. 


XMXaOXMCT    EAIUtOAJD    RlXIZr 


By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Buckley,  Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr. 

SCHWEIKER)  : 

S.  3843.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  make  loans  to 
certain  railroads  in  order  to  restore  or 
replace  essential  facilities  and  equip- 
ment damaged  or  destroyed  as  a  result 
of  natural  disasters  during  the  month 
of  June  1972.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce the  "Emergency  Rail  Facilities 
Restoration  Act."  legislation  to  author- 
ize up  to  $40  million  in  long  term  Fed- 
eral loans  for  the  restoration  or  replace- 
ment of  essentisJ  railroad  facilities  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  during  last  month's 
severe  floods. 

This  proposal  is  endorsed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. It  Is  the  result  of  careful 
consultations  between  railroad  and 
business  officials.  President  Nixon.  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  John  Volpe  and 
Federal  Rail  Administrator  John  In- 
gram. This  bill  Is  intended  to  provide  a 
realistic  and  workable  approach  to  a 
problem  that  is  truly  of  an  emergency 
nature  requiring  expeditious  action  by 
the  Congress. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  joining  me  in  this 
effort  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  ScHWEncm) 
and  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
New  York  (Mr,  JAvns  and  Mr.  Buck- 
ley). 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  by  now  fa- 
miliar with  the  widespread  disaster 
which  followed  Tropical  Storm  Agnes  on 
the  eastern  seaboard,  and  heavy  flooding 
in  South  Dakota  a  short  time  earlier. 
Congress  has  already  acted  to  provide 
substantial  reUef  to  private  individuals 
and  other  affected  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy. Additional,  comprehensive  flood  re- 
lief legislation  has  been  proposed  by  the 
administration  and  is  now  before  com- 
mittees in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Yet 
the  success  of  these  programs  will  de- 
pend ultimately  on  the  abiUty  of  the 
railroads  to  provide  a  vital  transporta- 
tion link  for  goods  and  services.  Total 
recovery  from  \videspread  flood  devasta- 
tion will  be  possible  only  when — and  if — 
full  railroad  service  is  restored. 

Unfortimately.  the  railroads  hardest 
hit  included  five  major  carriers  already 
in  bankruptcy  receivership,  others  that 
are  on  the  verge  of  imminent  financial 
collapse,  and  numerous  short  line  car- 
riers which  are  also  in  poor  financial 
condition.  These  railroads  simply  do  not 
have  the  funds  which  are  needed  for  re- 
placements and  repairs  to  restore  essen- 
tial rail  services;  nor,  is  there  aru'  exist- 
ing Federal  program  under  which 
assistance  to  these  railroads  to  meet  this 
unexpected — and  unpreventable — emer- 
gency situation  can  l>e  extended. 

The  gravity  of  this  problem  is  under- 
scored by  the  two-fold  nature  of  the 
dilemma  which  these  railroads  now  face : 
on  the  one  hand,  railroads  are  unable  to 
provide  full  revenue  service  because  of 
losses  of  track,  rolling  stock,  and  other 
related  operating  facilities :  on  the  other, 
major  Industries  which  normally  provide 
customer  revenues  to  the  railroads  are 
themselves  shut  down,  some  perhaps 
permanently. 

The  overall  economic  picture  is  fur- 
ther compUcated  by  the  fact  that  a  num- 
ber of  industries,  not  directly  affected  by 
the  flooding  themselves,  have  neverthe- 
less had  to  suspend  or  curtail  production 
because  of  interrupted  rail  services. 
Losses  of  payroll  and  tax  revenues — 
although  difficult  to  estimate — may  well 
run  into  millions  of  dollars,  adding 
greatly  to  the  burden  already  suffered  as 
the  result  of  property  destruction. 
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To  alleviate  this  situation,  my  bill 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  grant  up  to  $40  million  in  long- 
term  Federal  loans  when  he  determines 
such  loajis  are  necesary  to  insure  the 
provision  of  essential  rsol  services.  Rail- 
roads in  section  77  banlcruptcy  reor- 
ganization, or  those  which  have  expe- 
rienced a  deficit  net  Income  for  either  of 
the  last  2  calendar  years,  would  be  eli- 
gible to  make  application. 

Security  requirements,  If  any,  condi- 
tions of  repayment  and  other  related 
details  would  be  left  to  negotiation  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  railroads, 
depending  on  the  circumstances  which 
the  Secretary  finds  applicable  in  each 
individual  case.  No  outright  grants,  how- 
ever, would  be  authorized;  nor  could  the 
Secretary  make  any  loan  unless  assured 
that  the  railroad  in  question  would  act 
"without  undue  delay"  to  complete 
needed  repairs  or  replacements. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  adminis- 
tration witnesses  and  representatives  of 
the  railroads  are  anxious  to  testify  in 
order  to  present  full  data  justifying  this 
proposal.  It  is  my  hope  that  hearings  can 
be  scheduled  promptly;  this  week  If  at 
all  possible. 

In  my  opinion,  the  title  of  this  bill — 
the  -Emergency  Rail  Facilities  Restora- 
tion Act"— speaks  for  itself.  I  repeat  my 
strong  belief  that  this  is  indeed  an  emer- 
gency situation  which  requires  action  by 
the  Congress  on  an  emergency  basis.  I 
urge  consideration  in  that  light. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  the  Emergency  Rail  Facilities  Resto- 
ration Act"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  :  ,■ 

There  being  no  objection;  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3843 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  b«  cited  sia  the  "Emergency  Rail 
Facilities  Restoration  Act". 

Sec    2    For  the  purpose  of  this   Act— 

I  1 )  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

(2 1  "Railroad'  means  any  common  car- 
rier bv  railroad  subject  to  part  I  of  the  In- 
tersUte  Commerce   Act    1 49   USC     1-27). 

Sec  3  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  loans,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  deems  appropriate,  in  an  ag- 
gregate amount  not  to  exceed  $40,000,000  to 
railroads  undergoing  reorganization  under 
section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  as  amended 
(11  tJ.SC.  2051.  and  to  railroads  which  have 
reported  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission on  the  Railroad  Annual  Report  Form 
A  a  deficit  net  Income  for  either  of  the  last 
two  calendar  years  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing or  replacing  raUroad  facilities,  equip- 
ment, or  services  which  are  determined  to 
be  essential  to  public  service  (Including, 
without  limitation,  bridges,  track,  track 
•tructures.  signal  and  communication  sys- 
tems, and  rolling  stock  i  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed as  a  result  of  the  natural  disasters 
which  occurred  during  the  month  of  June 
1972  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary,  to  remain  available 
through  June  30.  1975,  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act 

Sec  4  Loans  shall  be  made  upon  applica- 
tion of  a  railroad  in  such  form  and  substance 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  and  upon 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  ocets  Incurred  or  to 
be  Incurred  In  the  restoration  or  replacement 


of  essential  raUroad  facilities,  equipment  or 
services.  No  loan  application  shall  be  ap- 
proved under  this  Act  after  six  months  have 
elapsed  from  its  date  of  enactment  and  un- 
lesB  the  Secretary  receives  satisfactory  as- 
surances that  the  restoration  or  replacement 
to  be  accomplished  with  funda  made  avail- 
able under  the  loan  shall  be  completed  with- 
out undue  delay. 

Sec.  5  Any  loan  made  under  this  Act  shall 
bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  current  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to 
maturity  of  10  to  12  years  reduced  by  not  to 
exceed  two  percentum  per  annum.  In  no 
event  shall  any  loan  made  under  this  Act  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  six  percentuna 
per  annum. 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  he  determines  It  neces- 
sary to  ensure  the  provision  of  essential 
transportation  services  of  a  railroad,  the  Sec- 
retary may  in  his  discretion  provide  In  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  a  loan  under  this 
Act  for — 

( 1 1  deferral  of  the  payment  of  principal 
and  Interest  on  the  loan  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  ten  years  from  the  date  the  loan  Is 
made; 

(2)  such  security,  If  any.  for  the  loan  aa 
he  deems  to  be  appropriate;  and 

1 3 )  notwithstanding  section  3466  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  191  >  or  any  other 
law,  any  priority  or  subordination  of  the  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  he  deems  to  be 
appropriate  in  relation  to  the  claims  of  any 
other  creditors  of  the  railroad  or  its  trxistees, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  not  accept  a 
position  lower  than  that  of  a  pre-banitruptcy 
unsecured  creditor  of  the  railroad. 


8.    34Ta 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    2161 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Hartke.  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  <  Mr.  Case  » .  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  iMr.  Stafford>. 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr.  S.axbe\  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen*. 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE I  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2161.  a  bill  to  amend  chapters  31.  34.  and 
35  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  vocational  rehabilitation  sub- 
sistence allowances,  the  educational  as- 
sistance allowances,  and  the  special 
training  allowances  paid  to  eligible  vet- 
erans and  persons  imder  such  chapters. 

S.    2837 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2837,  the  Museum 
Services  Act. 

S.    2909 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh>  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2909.  the  Na- 
tional Blood  Bank  Act. 

S.    3083 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayhi  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3083.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act  to  provide  for  a  uniform  system  of 
quality  grades  for  food  products,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  system  of  labeling  of  food  prod- 
ucts to  disclose  the  ingredients  thereof, 
to  provide  for  a  system  of  national  stand- 
ards for  nutritional  labeling  of  food 
products,  and  to  provide  for  a  system  of 
labeling  of  perishable  and  semipeiish- 
able  foods. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ahdkrsom,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible  twa« 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  3472,  a  bill  to 
authorize  Federal  cost  sliarlng  in  pro. 
moting  public  safety  through  elimina- 
tion of  hazardous  opoi  canals  by  con- 
verting them  to  closed  conduits  or  by 
fencing. 

S.    3614 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  fMr.  Harris* 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cus- 
STON),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr 
Percy  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  Pastore),  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3614,  the  Education  for 
All  Handicapped  Children  Act. 

S.    3659 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hot- 
lings)  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3659,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
commission  to  develop  a  plan  leading  to 
the  conquest  of  multiple  sclerosis. 

S.    37S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin  I .  the  Senator  from  New  York 
<  Mr.  jAviTs ) ,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE).  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pelli.  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  ( Mr.  Randolph  > ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweikes). 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  3758,  a  bill  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port the  dissemination  of  news,  opinion, 
scientific,  cultural,  and  educational  mat- 
ter through  the  mails. 

S.    3802 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3802,  to 
promote  commerce  and  establish  a  Coun- 
cil on  Energy  PoUcy  in  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

senate    joint    resolution    228 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rollings,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  228.  to  pay  tribute  to  law-en- 
forcement officers  of  our  country  on  Law 
Day.  May  1.  1973. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    243 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy ) ,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  H.\rt)  .  the  Senator  from  Iowa  iMr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
fMr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Saxbe),  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Stevenson)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  243, 
providing  U.S.  supprort  for  the  United 
Nations  Office  of  Disaster  Relief  Co- 
ordination. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    244 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Risicorr,  the 
Senator  from  California  'Mr.  Tunney) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  244,  calling  for  new  efforts  to 
protect  international  travelers  from  acts 
of  violence  and  aerial  piracy. 
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UTLTTARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
^EATIONS,  1973— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1336 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  SAXBE  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill   (H.R.    15495)    to   authorize   appro 


cording  to  the  recent  "StafT  Report  on 
Vietnam,"  prepared  for  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  wily  8  percent  of  U.S. 
air  sorties  are  now  flown  in  South  Viet- 
nam. In  other  words,  the  bulk  of  the  air 
war — 92  percent — is  conducted  within 
the  shrouds  of  secrecy. 

The  American  people  do  not  know  how 
often  or  how  heavily  we  are  bombing 


priations  during  the  fiscal  year  1973  for    La^g     cambodla.    and    North    Vietnam, 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval     These  sortie  and  tonnage  figures  are  pro 


vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpe 
does,  and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize  con- 
struction at  certain  installations  in  con- 
nection with  the  Safeguard  antiballistic 
missile  system,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  for  each  ac- 
tive duty  component  of  the  Armed 
and  for  other  purposes. 

.IMENDMENT    NO      1337 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

WAR    DlSCLOStrSE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  I  introduced  as  a  separate  bill 
S.  3729.  the  Air  War  Disclosure  Act.  Since 
the  pending  defense  authorization  bill 
deals  directly  with  the  subject  matter  of 
this  legislation.  I  believe  that  now  is  an 
appropriate  time  to  consider  what  infor- 
mation about  our  military  activities 
should  be  made  available  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Therefore,  I  am  offering  the 
substance  of  that  bill  as  an  amendment. 

Now  that  the  major  U.S.  military  ac- 
tivity in  Indochina  is  an  air  war,  I  believe 
that  the  American  people  deserve  to  be 
fully  informed  as  to  Its  nature  and  ex- 
tent. Instead  of  incomplete  dribbles  of 
data,  they  need  regular  reports. 

The  old  yardstick  of  U.S.  troop 
strength  in  Vietnam  is  no  longer  mean- 
ingful, for  there  are  now  nearly  twice  as 
many  Americans  fighting  the  war  from 
outside  Vietnam  as  from  inside.  The 
number  of  Americans  launching  attacks 
from  offshore  has  been  more  than 
doubled  since  January;  the  number  of 
Americans  in  Thailand  has  increased  by 
50  percent,  including  some  units  trans- 
ferred directly  from  bases  in  Vietnam. 

Nor  is  the  weekly  death  toll  any  longer 
an  appropriate  measure  of  the  severity 
of  the  air  war,  despite  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  past  3  months  one  American  has 
been  killed  each  day,  on  the  average,  and 
one  more  American  has  been  added  to 
the  list  of  those  missing  in  action. 

A  better  measure  of  the  air  war  is  that, 
during  the  same  period,  one  American 
has  been  captured  every  3  days.  And  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  planes  and  heli- 
copters lost  is  $539  million. 

These  indicators  are  useful  and  al- 
ready available,  but  I  believe  that  we 
need  a  new,  regular,  and  consistent 
yardstick  in  order  to  mesisure  how  much 
the  war  is  escalating  or,  if  we  ever  reverse 
the  trend,  how  much  it  is  winding  down. 

At  the  present  time,  the  only  unclassi- 
fied information  cxi  the  air  war  consists 
of  monthly  figures  on  U.S.  air  sorties  In- 
side South  Vietnam.  Monthly  bomb 
tonnages  for  all  of  Indochina  are  avail- 
able only  after  persistent  calls  to  the 
Pentagon,  rather  than  from  periodic 
news  releases. 

These  figures  are  hardly  adequate.  Ac- 


vided  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
but  are  labeled  "secret."  And  despite  the 
passage  of  time  and  the  revelations  of 
documents  on  the  Vietnam  war,  we  still 
have  not  been  told  the  sortie  and  tonnage 
figures,  by  coimtry,  for  the  early  years  of 
this  conflict. 

I  find  it  inconsistent  and  tieyond  ex- 
planation that  the  Defense  Department 
can  declassify  the  total  sortie  figures  by 
country  for  1970  and  1971  and  yet  refuse 
my  requests  to  declassify  the  monthly 
and  yearly  figures  for  previous  years  Yet 
that  is  what  happened  with  another  staff 
report  for  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, this  one  on  Thailand,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia. 

When  I  pointed  out  this  inconsistency 
and  repeated  my  request  for  declassifi- 
cation. Assistant  Secretary  Doolin  wrote 
back: 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  classified  De- 
partment of  Defense  records  of  Southeast 
Asia  tactical  air  sorties,  other  than  those 
which  were  finally  approved  for  publication 
in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  C^ommlttee 
Report. 

This  was  only  the  most  recent  ex- 
change in  a  continuing  effort  I  have 
made  to  get  the  facts  about  this  war 
before  the  American  people. 

In  hearings  several  months  ago  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  asked 
the  Defense  Department: 

Since  enemy  Intelligence  Is  assumed  to 
know  the  level  of  bombing,  what  reason  is 
there  for  continuing  to  keep  these  figures 
classified? 

The  official  answer  was : 

The  enemy  may  be  developing  precise  data 
concerning  our  air  activity  in  sea  through 
his  own  system  But  public  release  of  such 
Information  would  tend  only  to  fill  the  gaps 
and  eliminate  errors  In  the  enemy's  system 
and  we  do  not  believe  It  prudent  to  provide 
confirmation  and  validation  to  the  enemy. 
This  policy  applies  as  well  to  after-the-fact 
discussions  of  specific  numbers  of  aircraft, 
sortie  rates  in  specific  target  areas,  and  other 
specific  or  air  tactics.  The  dlsclostire  of  this 
detailed  Information  would  enable  the  enemy 
to  confirm  trends,  patterns  and  capabilities 
and  would  greatly  aid  enemy  air  defense 
planners. 

I  find  that  answer  difficult  to  accept, 
Mr.  President.  Information  on  years 
prior  to  1972  certainly  can  have  no  bear- 
ing on  "enemy  air  defense  planners" 
now.  And  as  for  current  data,  I  wonder  if 
the  daily  announcements  out  of  Saigon — 
such  as  "350  missions  yesterday  against 
targets  in  North  Vietnam  just  above  the 
DMZ"  or  "20  B-52  missions  near  Kon- 
tum" — might  not  be  far  more  valuable  to 
the  other  side  than  monthly  figures  for 
each  country.  The  trouble  with  the  daily 
figures  is  that  they  are  not  comprehen- 
sive or  complete.  Only  monthly  figures 
would  provide  the  necessary  yardstick 


without  jeopardizing  the  men  involved  in 
these  activities. 

I  would  have  preferred  that  this  mat- 
ter of  declassification  be  settled  witliout 
resort  to  legislation.  But  after  weeks  of 
letters,  questions,  and  phone  calls  from 
my  staff,  the  Defense  Department  re- 
mains unmoved. 

No  issue  of  executive  privilege  is  in- 
volved here,  since  the  information  in 
question  Is  ^eady  furnished  to  the  Con- 
gress. But  until  we  strip  away  the 
•secret"  label,  we  cannot  discuss  the 
signiflance  of  the  figures  and  what  they 
reveal. 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  people  need 
to  know  by  how  much  the  war  is  escalat- 
ing or  winding  down.  Monthly  figures  are 
necessarj-  if  we  are  to  mesisure.  for  ex- 
ample, this  year  s  response  to  the  dry 
season  offensive  compared  with  previous 
years.  The  figures  are  silso  useful  if  we 
are  to  check  the  level  of  bombing  along 
the  trails  against  the  level  of  infiltration. 
Breakdowns  by  country  are  necessary  If 
we  are  to  judge  whether  existing  legis- 
lative restrictions  on  U.S.  involvement 
and  commitments  are  being  observed. 

What  I  propose,  Mr.  President,  is  an 
amendment  declaring  that  certain  In- 
formation now  given  the  Congress  is  un- 
necessarily classified  and  that  public  dis- 
closure would  not  be  harmful  to  the  na- 
tional defense  or  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States.  This  measure  would  then 
direct  the  President  to  remove  the  secu- 
rity classification  from  this  information 
back  through  1965  and  to  begin  regular 
monthly  disclosure  of  the  number  of 
aerial  combat  sorties  conducted  by  U.S. 
aircraft  against  targets  in  North  Viet- 
nam, South  Vietnam.  Laos.  Cambodia, 
and  Thailand  as  well  as  the  tonnage  of 
munitions  expended  in  each  countr>-. 

I  include  Thadland,  Mr.  President,  so 
that  we  will  not  be  guilty  of  an  over- 
sight— or  kept  in  the  dark  about  a  new- 
war,  if  the  current  insurgency  in  that  na- 
tion should  ever  prompt  combat  air  in- 
volvement by  American  forces. 

In  order  to  provide  a  timelag  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  no  tactical  benefit  will 
accrue  to  our  opponents,  the  law  would 
provide  that  figures  need  not  be  released 
until  10  days  following  the  end  of  each 
month. 

I  recognize,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
figures  which  would  be  required  under 
this  amendment  would  not  tell  us  all  we 
really  want  to  know.  They  would  not 
tell  us  whether  some  of  the  strikes  are 
unauthorized,  nor  whether  dams  and 
dikes  are  actually  being  bombed,  nor 
whether  the  targets  struck  are  military 
rather  than  civilian. 

But  if  we  are  to  have  a  yardstick  by 
which  to  mesisure  this  war.  these  figures 
must  be  open  to  public  scrutiny  and  de- 
bate. Instead  of  partial  leaks  or  unau- 
thorized disclosures  of  such  classified 
information,  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
can  legislate  a  determination  that  public 
disclosure  of  these  facts  is  not  harmful 
to — and  on  the  contrary  Is  necessary 
for — the  American  national  interest. 

AMENDMXNT    NO.    1338 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BE  ALL  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  15495),  supra. 
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AUTHORIZATIONS      FOR      CERTAIN 
MARHIME     PROGRAMS— AMEND- 


MENT 


AMCXDMENT    HO      1339 


(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HOLLTNOS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bUl  'H.R.  133241  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1973  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 


NATIONAL    NO-FAULT    MOTOR    VE- 
HICLE   INSURANCE— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1340 

Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table  > 

Mr.  STEVENS  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Magkcson  >  submitted  an  amendment  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly 
to  the  bill  <  8.  946)  to  require  no-fault 
motor  vehicle  insurance  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  operating  a  motor  vehicle 
on  streets,  roads,  and  highways  or  other 
lands  open  to  automobile  use  by  the  pub- 
lic in  order  to  promote  ar.d  regulate  in- 
terstate commerce. 

AMINDMINTS     NOS.     13*1,     1342.     AND     13*3 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.' 

Mr  STEVENS  submitted  three 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  '  S.  945  > .  supra. 


MARINE       MAMMAL       PROTECTION 
ACT— AMENDMENTS 

AMBNDMBNT     NO.     1344 

Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HARRIS  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bUl  iS  2871 »  to  protect  marine  mam- 
mals to  estabUsh  a  Marine  Mammal 
Commission;  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMXNT     NO.     1345 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 

the  Uble.i  ,^    ^,     ,„ 

Mr  HARRIS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  Casjb,  Mr.  Chtirch. 
Mr  Cranston,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  McIn- 
TYRK  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Ribi- 
corF,  Mr.  STArroRD,  Mr.  Stevenson,  and 
Mr  Taft)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly 
to  the  bill  ( S.  2871 ' .  supra. 


HIGHWAY     EMERGENCY     RELIEF- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMTNT    NO.    1348 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  Uble.i 

MINNESOTA    OISASm    «Ft  \W.T 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  1972 
has  been  a  painful  year  of  natural  dis- 
asters throughout  the  Nation.  Just  this 
weekend  a  second  round  of  disastrous 
flooding  hit  my  home  SUte  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Last  Friday  night  more  than  12  inches 
of  rain  fell  across  central  Minnesota, 
causing  devastating  floods  in  10  counties. 
Rivers  overflowed  their  banks  destroying 
bridges  and  roads.  Ditches  and  dry 
washes  suddenly  became  turbulent 
rivers  flooding  homes,  farms,  and  fields. 


Damage  estimates  are  indeflmte  at  this 
point.  Elarly  estimates,  however,  are  that 
damage  to  public  roads  and  other  fa- 
cilities runs  into  millions  of  dollars  in 
each  of  the  devastated  counties.  And  at 
this  moment,  several  communities  are 
witnout  roads,  sewer  and  water  facilities. 
This  latest  tragedy  is  particularly 
heartbreaking  in  view  of  the  massive 
flooding  which  struck  farmers  m  23  Min- 
nesota counties  earlier  this  spring  and 
summer.  For  8  weeks  these  counties  ex- 
perienced floods  comparable  to  the  storm 
last  month  here  in  Washington.  But  be- 
cause those  farmlands  are  flat,  no  dra- 
matic flash  floods  occurred.  The  water 
just  saturated  the  soil  and  flooded  the 
fields. 

Farmers  could  not  work  their  land. 
Some  planted  the  crops;  the  crops 
drowned  out.  Many  farmers  never  did 
get  their  crops  completely  planted.  What 
got  planted  was  very  late  and  will  bring 
only  a  fracUon  of  the  j-ield  needed  to 
make  a  profit.  Those  farmers  need  as- 
sistance desperately.  Without  emergency 
assi-stance  many  farm  families  will  be 
forced  to  sell  out.  Others  will  go  bank- 
rupt Small  communities  and  businesses 
will  suffer  greatly. 

T(xlay  Senator  HtTMPHREY  and  I  have 
joined  In  requesting  that  President 
Nixon  declare  the  10-country  area  most 
recently  stricken  a  major  disaster  area. 
Such  a  declaration  would  render  these 
counties  eligible  for  immediate  aid,  and 
for  broader  relief  under  legislation  now 
pending  before  the  Congress.  We  earlier 
joined  in  a  similar  request  with  respect 
to  the  23  counties  stricken  last  month. 

We  have  asked  the  President  to  join 
those  of  us  under  the  leadership  of 
Senator  Humphrey  and  Senator  Mc- 
Intyre,  who  are  working  to  expand  the 
adminLstration's  request  for  aid  to  vic- 
tims of  Hurricane  Agnes,  in  order  to 
cover  all  those  devastated  by  major  na- 
tional disasters. 

And  we  are  joining  to  submit  an 
amendment  adding  $25  million  to  S. 
3796.  which  will  provide  emergency 
highway  relief  to  disaster  victims.  Al- 
though preci.se  damage  estimates  are  not 
vet  available,  we  wish  to  assure  that 
adequate  funds  will  be  available,  on  the 
basis  of  need,  to  meet  the  needs  of  Min- 
nesota's recent  disasters,  as  well  as  those 
of  other  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  request 
that  the  text  of  the  letter  from  Senator 
Humphrey  and  myself  to  the  President, 
together  with  the  text  of  our  amend- 
ment, may  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  amendment  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  July  24.  1972. 
Hon.  RicHAKD  M.  NntoN. 

President  of  the  United  States,  The  White 
House.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr  President:  On  Friday.  July  21. 
1972  a  tremendous  rain  storm  swept  across 
central  Minnesota  bringing  about  flcxxls  and 
severe  devastation  In  at  least  10  counties. 
Roads  and  bridges  liave  been  washed  out; 
farms  sind  homes  flcxxled.  Many  villages  and 
cities  are  stranded. 

We  respectfully  urge  you  to  promptly  de- 
clare that  area  a  major  disaster  and  bring  to 
bear  every  available  means  of  Federal  Assist- 
ance for  speedy  recovery  to  normal.  And  w» 
respectfully  urge  you  to  support  expansion 


of  your  emergency  fl(X)d  relief  request  to  In- 
clude not  onJ/  vlcUm.s  of  Hurricane  Agnes, 
but  all  areas  in  this  country  which  suffered 
natural  disasters. 

Both  because  of  the  great  needs  of  victims 
of  recent  natural  disasters,  and  because  the 
Congress  is  currently  considering  legislation 
to  meet  these  needs,  we  would  deeply  appre- 
ciate your  prompt  action  on  this  matter. 

We  deeply  appreciate  your  consideration. 
Smcerely, 

WaLTIR  p.  MONDAl*. 
HtTBERT   H.   HtJMPHRTT. 

Amendment  No.  1346 
On  page  1.  line  7.  strike  out  "$2OO,(X)O,0O0" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$225,000,000". 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OP   AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1302 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C, 
Byrd  (for  Mr.  Hart)  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson »,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  ( Mr.  Bayh  ) ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment  No, 
1302  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
iS.  2871)  to  protect  marine  mammals;  to 
establish  a  Marine  Mammal  Commission; 
and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  CRIME 
AND  LACK  OF  SECURITY  IN  HOUS- 
ING FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing for  the  Elderly,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  subcommittee  will  hold 
hearings  on  July  31,  August  1,  and  Aug- 
ust 2,  1972,  on  crime  and  lack  of  security 
in  housing  projects  with  elderly  tenants. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  4232 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  be- 
ginning at  10  a.m. 

Initial  hearings  on  this  subject  were 
held  here  in  October  of  last  year  as  part 
of  the  continuing  series  on  "Adequacy 
of  Federal  Response  to  Housing  Needs 
of  Older  Americans."  The  seriousness  of 
the  crisis  that  many  elderly  face  on  a 
daily  basis  has  convinced  me  that  this  in- 
quiry must  be  continued.  In  far  too  many 
housing  projects,  elderly  tenants  are  the 
No.  1  target  for  criminal  attack  and 
theft.  Not  only  are  many  elderly  afraid 
to  leave  their  apartments,  but  in  some 
cases  they  feel  no  safety  even  behind 
locked  doors. 

Persons  wishing  to  submit  statements 
for  the  record  should  write  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging,  room  G-233,  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  U.S. 
MAGISTRATE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  open  pubhc  hearings 
have  been  scheduled  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Improvements  in  Judici^ 
Machinery  relating  to  the  operation  of 
the  U.S.  magistrate  system,  including  an 
amendment  to  the  statutory  ceiling  M 
magistrates'  salaries  as  proposed  by  Hit- 
7375.  .  . 

The  magistrates  system  was  enactea 
by  the  90th  Congress  as  Public  Lft» 
90-578  and  contemplated  the  estebliflh- 
ment  of  as  many  fuU-time  magistrate 
positions  as  was  feasible  and  desirable. 
Implementation  of  the  act  by  the  ad- 


nilnistrative  office  of  the  U.S.  courts 
^dthe  Judicial  Conference  has  resulted 
^the  appointment  of  528  magistrates, 
Mdv  16  percent  of  which  are  fuU-time 
Demons.  H.R.  7375.  which  will  be  con - 
Sdered  at  these  hearings,  would  increase 
the  maximum  salary  for  a  full-time  mag- 
istrate from  $22,500  to  $30,000  in  order 
to  bring  this  office  In  line  with  compara- 
ble offices  which  have  sUtutory  maxi- 
mum salaries  of  $30,000  to  $36,000. 

Hearings  will  be  held  on  August  3. 
1972  in  room  1114  and  on  August  10, 
1972  in  room  2228;  both  hearings  are  in 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building  and  will 
commence  at  10  ajn.  each  day. 

Those  who  wish  to  testify  or  submit  a 
statemait  for  Inclusion  In  the  record 
should  communicate  as  soon  as  possible 
with  the  subcommittee  staff,  6306  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  extension  5-3618. 


Because  he  buUt  and  maintained  the 
world's  best  and  most  efficient  crime  fighting 
fonse?  Because  he  vigorously  protected  the 
security  of  the  United  States?  Why? 

We  think  that  maybe  the  Senator  is  a 
menace  to  our  American  way  of  life. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  CHANGE  IN 
DATE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE  RED- 
TAPE  BURDEN 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  armounce  a  new  hearing  date  of 
Wednesday,  August  2,  1972,  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  318  of  the  Old  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, for  a  continuation  of  hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Regula- 
tion of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  Into  the  Federal  paper- 
work burden. 

The  witness  at  this  session  will  be  Mr. 
Paul  F.  Krueger,  Deputy  Chief,  Statis- 
tical Policy  Division.  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  as  previously  sched- 
uled. 

Further  informatlc«i  may  be  obtained 
by  calling  the  subcommittee  staff  on 
225-5175. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AN  INCREDIBLE  STATEMENT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Daily 
Review  of  Clifton  Forge,  Va.,  on  July  11, 
1972,  published  an  editorial  entitled  "A 
Menace."  The  editorial  refers  to  what 
it  terms  as  an  "incredible  statement" 
attributed  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  McGovern.  The  statement 
was  made  in  a  news  interview  with  a 
reporter  from  Life  magazine.  The  state- 
ment is  what  I  call  shocking.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the-  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Menace 

with  Senator  George  McOovem's  victory 
last  night  In  getting  the  151  California  dele- 
gates back  In  his  camp,  a  win  Wednesday 
night  during  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention looks  almost  certain. 

An  Incredible  statement  by  the  South 
Dakota  Senator  appears  In  the  latest  edition 
of  Life  magazine,  which  makes  us  wonder, 
even  more,  about  his  candidacy. 

"When  J.  Edgar  Hoover  died  everyone 
went  Into  long  eulogies.  I  couldn't  bring 
myself  to  do  that.  1  don't  welcome  any- 
body's death,  but  Hoover  had  lived  beyond 
the  normal  years  so  I  couldn't  feel  the 
pathos  I  would  for  a  young  man. 

"I  could  feel  nothing  but  relief  that  he 
was  no  longer  a  public  servant.  I  tbotight 
lu  had  become  a  menace  to  justice." 

We  wonder  In  what  way  was  this  man  a 
menace? 


THE  RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL SOCIETY  OF  THE  SONS 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  in  Indian- 
apolis, Ind..  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  82d 
annual  Congress  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  12  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  members  present. 

The  positions  taken  and  the  principles 
endorsed  by  the  members  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  will,  I  am  sure,  be  of  great 
interest  to  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  to  citizens  throughout  the  entire 
country. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolutions  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtmONS 

The  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  at  its  82nd  Annual 
Congress,  assembled  June  11th  through  June 
14th,  1972,  at  the  Indianapolis  Hilton.  In- 
diana, adopted  by  unanimous  vote,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

RESOLUTION    NO.     1 

Whereas,    President    Richard    M.    Nixon's 

policy  regarding  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  to 
continue  to  seek  to  negotiate  a  just  and 
honorable  settlement  and  a  return  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  held  by  the  Communist  forces, 
but  not  to  participate  In  a  svirrender  of  the 
freedom  of  the  millions  of  South  Vietnamese 
citizens  nor  In  a  surrender  of  the  honor  of 
our  nation; 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
National  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution In  Its  sand  Annual  Congress  assembled 
hereby  afHrms  Its  support  of  these  policies  as 
stated  bv  The  President  of  the  United  States 
and  urges  that  he  take  all  necessary  and  re- 
sponsible action  to  effect  an  end  to  the  con- 
flict, a  prompt  return  of  American  prisoners 
held  by  the  Communists  and  the  reasonable 
assurance  of  the  freedom  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  whom  we  have  befriended 
from  future  political  and  military  aggres- 
sions. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    3 

Whereas,  the  National  Society,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  has  noted  a  rapid  rise 
in  public  propoMJs  that  the  United  States 
should  grant  amnesty  to  those  young  men 
who  have  fled  their  co\intry  to  avoid  military 
service  and  those  who  have  deserted  from 
military  service,  and 

Whereas,  we  beUeve  those  young  men  who 
have  fled  or  deserted  have  refused  to  fulfill 
one  of  the  most  essential  duties  of  citizen- 
ship and  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  faith 
with  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  brave 
men  who  have  honorably  served  their  coun- 
try, those  who  are  prisoners  of  war  and  those 
who  have  given  their  lives,  the  ultimate 
sacrifice; 

Therefore  be  it  reserved,  that  we  express 
ovir  strong  opposition  to  such  action;  that 
we  call  upon  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  the  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  resist  the  pressures  being 
mounted  for  amnesty;  and  that  the  appro- 
priate authorities  prosecute  those  offenders 
swiftly  and  fully  when  and  If  they  are 
apprehended. 


RESOLUnOW  NO.  3 

Whereas,  truth  constitutes  the  greatest 
weapon  against  communist  falsehoods;  and 
Whereas,  "Radio  Free  Euri^pe"  and  similar 
agencies  have  done  a  commendable  task,  on  a 
relatively  modest  budget,  in  penetrating  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  presenting  essential  and 
truthful  news,  thereby  bringing  a  ray  of  hope 
and  comfort  to  the  enslaved  masses  laboring 
under  the  communist  yoke; 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tional Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion favors  these  programs  and  urges  that 
they  be  continued. 

axsoLtrrioM  no.  4 
Whereas,  many  citizens  are  expressing  con- 
cern for  the  moral  decay,  the  spiritual  dearth 
and  the  rise  of  destructive  revolutionaries 
who  are  seeking  to  destroy  the  American  way 
of  life  and  undermine  the  principles  of  our 
Constitutional    Republic;    and 

Whereas,  every  endeavor  to  make  the  fibre 
of  our  country  stronger  has  little  hope  of  suc- 
cess unless  our  citizens  are  inculcated  with 
the  need  to  obserre  the  principles  of  love  of 
country  and  our  countrymen,  justice  and 
service:  and 

Whereas,  the  Chaplain  General  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  in  his  report  to  this  Congress 
has  urged  a  National  spiritual  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  Compatriots  of  the  Society; 

Now.  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion at  Its  82nd  Annual  Congress  assembled 
endorse  the  recommendation  of  the  Chaplain 
General  in  said  report  and  urgently  ask  aU 
Chaplains  of  the  State  Societies  and  local 
Chapters  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  all  Compatriots  everywhere,  to 
give  earnest  and  active  encouragement  to  all 
programs  of  the  Society  for  a  deepening  of 
the  spiritual  motivations  of  our  people. 

RESOLUTION     NO       5 

Whereas,  for  many  years,  certain  agencies 
of  the  Judiciary  and  Executive  Branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  have  directed  vari- 
ous local  school  districts  to  adopt  courses 
of  action  which  have  encroached  upon  paren- 
tal and  local  authority  governing  neighbor- 
hood schools;  and 

Whereas,  such  encroEWihment  threatens  to 
destroy  our  public  schools  and  places  in 
jeopardy  the  traditional  control  of  Public 
Education  by  the  States: 

Now.  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion In  Its  82nd  Annual  Congress  assembled, 
urges  the  United  States  Congress  to  propose 
and  the  States  to  adopt  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  assure  the  preaer- 
vatlon  of  our  neighborhood  schools  and  pro- 
mote the  provision  of  a  quality  education 
to  all  chUdren,  and  prohlblttog  any  form 
of  compulsory  busing  of  students  to  achieve 
racial  balance. 

BESOLUnON    NO      « 

Whereas,  one  of  the  most  revered  msintc 
the  United  States.  President  Abraham  Un- 
coln,  directed  that  the  song  "Dixie"  be  played 
at  events  celebrating  the  end  of  the  War 
Between  the  States;  and 

Whereas,  "Dixie"  Is  a  most  important  part 
of  Americana,  and  should  be  recogni«ed  as 
such  by  all  patriotic  cltlaens;  and 

Whereas,  respect  for  America  and  Its  old 
and  respected  UistltutlonB  and  traditions,  in- 
cluding the  miislc  which  makes  up  a  part  of 
her  history,  should  be  displayed  by  aU  pa- 
triotic citizens; 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Ev- 
olution in  its  82nd  Annual  Congress  as- 
sembled endorses  the  right  of  all  free  citi- 
zens to  freely  pUy  and  sing  the  song  "DUle" 
and  other  music  forming  a  part  of  our  Amer- 
ican herltfige.  and  urg«6  all  civil  authorlfSs 
to  preser  this  right  as  one  of  those  funda- 
mental *edoms  which  are  so  dear  to  the 
hearts  c    true  Americans. 
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BXSOLCTION     NO.     7 

Whereas.  t.he  Callforma  Society.  Sons  of 
the  Ainerlcan  Revolution  hAS  taken  appro- 
priate action  to  support  the  establishment 
of  the  Patton  family  home  in  the  City  of 
San  Marino.  California  as  a  memorial  to  the 
late  General  George  3    Patton,  Jr.; 

Now.  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Na- 
tional Society,  Sena  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion in  Its  82nd  Annual  Congress  assembled 
that  It  endorses  the  action  of  the  aforesaid 
California  Society  and  urges  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  Patton  Home 
in  San  Marluo.  CaUfornia  a.i  a  permanent 
memorial  to  the  memory  of  General  Patton. 

RESOtt-nON    NO.    8 

Whereas,  the  N*atlonal  Society.  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  Indiana  So- 
ciety. Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  lost  a 
steadfast  and  valiant  compatriot  upon  the 
passing  cf  Compatriot  James  .Arthur  De- 
Weerd,  DD     and 

Whereas,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  82nd 
Annual  Coixgress  being  convened  in  his  be- 
loved State  of  Indiana.  U  is  deemed  fitting 
that  a  special  tribute  to  ov.r  late  Compatriot 
DeWeerd  be  adopted  by  this  Congress; 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Na- 
tional Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion m  Its  sand  Annual  Congres.5  assembled. 
that  we  express  our  deepest  regret  upon  the 
passing  of  Compatriot  James  .Arthur  De- 
Weerd. we  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to 
his  family  and  many  friends,  and  we  express 
our  deep  gratitude  for  all  of  the  dedicated 
service  he  gave  during  his  lifetime  to  the 
Society  and  to  the  preservation  cf  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  Republic  was  founded. 

RESOLCmON    NO.    9 

Whereas,  the  National  Society,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  has  learned  with  deep 
regret  cf  the  recent  death  of  FBI.  D:rector 
J.  Edgar  Hoover:  and 

Whereas,  the  81st  Annual  Congress  by  its 
Resolution  r7  haa  strongly  approved  Mr. 
Hoovers  policies,  leadership  and  dedication 
to  law  and  order;  and 

Whereas.  Mr  Hoover  was  the  first  recipient 
of  the  National  Society's  Law  Enforcement 
Commendation  Medal  being  presented  to  him 
by     the     then     President     General,     Walter 

Sterling; 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  at  Its  82nd  Annual  Congress 
assembled  that  we  express  our  deepest  regret 
upon  the  passing  of  Mr  J.  Edgar  H-,over  and 
extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  his  family 
and  manv  friends  and  we  express  our  deep 
gratitude  to  the  dedicated  service  he  gave 
during  his  lifetime  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  principles  upon  which  our  Re- 
public was  founded 

SESOLCTION    N'>      10 

Whereas,  the  United  Nations  General  -As- 
semblv  has  expelled  loyal  member  of  the 
UN    the  Nationalist  Republic  of  China,  and 

Whereas,  this  action  bv  the  U  N.  violated 
the  principles  of  Its  own  Charter  and 

Whereas,  Nationalist  China  was  a  peaceful, 
dues  paying  member  of  the  UN  and  a  friend 
of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  the  UN.  has  admitted  Commu- 
nii-t  China,  a  governmetit  which  has  slaugh- 
tered millions  of  Its  own  people,  and  has  im- 
poeed  a  constant  relgu  of  oppression  and 
slavery,  and 

Whereas,  Communist  China,  having  been 
given  a  seat  on  the  Security  Council,  can 
now  veto  any  action  by  the  U  N  thereby 
making  It  totally  impotent  as  a  force  for 
peace,  and 

Whereas,  many  of  the  United  Nations  pro- 
ponents seek  to  grant  a  total  Power  of  At- 
torney over  the  Internal  affairs  of  Its  mem- 
bers which  would  thereby  deprive  the  United 
States  of  Its  Sovereign  Powers  and  make  It 


subservient  to  the  will  of  multltudlnotis, 
foreign  countries,  and 

Whereas,  competent  testimony  shows  that 
certain  foreign  nations  are  using  their  mem- 
bership In  the  UN.  to  bring  in  spies  and 
subversion  to  attack  the  United  States  In- 
ternally; 

Now.  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tional Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion again  goes  on  record  as  opposing  con- 
tinuation of  our  membership  in  the  United 
Nations. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    1  1 

Whereas,  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  to  re-alBrm  and  re-adopt  all 
previous  Resolutions; 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tional Society  does  re-adopt  and  re-afflrm  all 
previous  resolutions  where  applicable. 

RESOLUTION    NO,    12 

Whereas,  the  82nd  Annual  Congress  of  the 
National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  has  been  successful  In  every  re- 
spect, and 

Whereas,  our  appreciation  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Individuals  and  groups  that 
contributed  to  the  success  of  this  Congress; 

Now.  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tional Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution hereby  expresses  Its  grateful  apprecia- 
tion to  President  General  Eugene  C.  Mc- 
Guire  and  to  his  charming  and  devoted 
wife.  Paula,  for  the  faithful  performance  by 
him  of  the  arduous  duties  of  his  high  office 
and  the  gracious  giving  of  their  talents  to  his 
outstanding  administration;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved:  that  our  apprecia- 
tion be  given  to  our  Executive  Secretary, 
Warren  S,  Woodward,  and  his  lovely  wife. 
Glsela.  for  their  vital  role  In  the  aurange- 
menta  for.  and  execution  of.  the  Congress, 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved:  that  our  grateful 
appreciation  and  thanks  be  extended  to: 

Compatriot  Marshall  E.  Miller,  Chairman 
of  the  Indiana  Society  Congress  .Arrange- 
ments Committee,  and  his  attractive  wife. 
Marilyn,  and  Compatriot  Jack  K.  Carmlchael, 
President  of  the  Indiana  Society  and  Co- 
Chalrman  of  the  Indiana  Society  Congress 
Arrangements  Committee,  and  members  of 
the  Indiana  Society  Congress  Arrangements 
Committee,  and  members  of  the  Indiana 
Socletv  and  their  ladles  who  assisted  them, 
and  In  particular,  Compatriot  and  Mrs,  Cyril 
L.  Johnson,  Compatriot  and  Mrs.  Albert  T. 
Morris,  Waller  C  Brldgewater,  Troy  G, 
Thurston.  Lowell  C  Reed,  Adam  Rlggln  and 
Estel  L,  Allen; 

The  Honorable  Edgar  D.  Whltcomb.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Indiana  and  The  Hon- 
orable Richard  G,  Lugar.  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Indianapolis  and  The  Honorable  John  W, 
Walls,  Senior  Assistant  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Indianapolis  for  their  well-received  greet- 
ings and  remarks  to  this  Annual  Congress; 

Compatriot  Pred  J.  Mllllgen,  Speaker  at  the 
Monday  luncheon; 

Mr,  M.  Stanton  Evans,  Speaker  at  the 
Tuesday  evening  banquet; 

Colonel  I  and  Compatriot)  Charles  M.  Duke, 
Jr,,  USAF,  the  first  member  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution  to  walk  on  the 
Moon,  and  Speaker  at  the  Wednesday  even- 
ing banquet,  and  his  lovely  wife.  Dottle, 
who  charmed  everyone; 

Mrs,  Donald  Spicer,  President  General, 
National  Society.  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution;  Mrs.  Roy  D,  Allen,  Senior  Na- 
tional President,  National  Society,  Children 
of  the  .American  Revolution;  Mr  Philip  F. 
Horne.  National  President.  Children  of  the 
American  Revolution;  and  to  Mrs,  Floyd  H. 
Grlgsby,  State  Regent.  Indiana  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  for 
their  attendance  at  and  greetings  to  this 
82nd  Annual  Congress; 

Past  President  General  Charles  A,  Ander- 
son, M,D..  for  arranging  the  display  of  Com- 


patriot S,  Hubbard  Scotfs  collection  of  his- 
torical, State  and  Territorial  flags  belonglni 
to  the  Ohio  Society,  Sons  of  the  Amerlc&a 
Revolution; 

The  Staff  of  the  Indianapolis  Hilton  for 
their  cooperation  and  assistance  in  connec- 
tion with  this  82nd  Annual  Congress  of  the 
Society. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  National 
Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
in  Its  82nd  Annual  Congress  assembled,  here- 
by expresses  its  sincere  appreciation  to  all 
the  maiiy  others  whose  efforts  contributed  to 
the  success  of  this  Congress. 


THE  HAUSKNECHT-SHIELDS  CLINIC 
TO  AID  DRUG  ADDICTS 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  unique  attributes  of  our  country  is 
the  extraordinary  range  of  public  good 
which  is  accomplished  by  private  citi- 
zens acting  in  a  purely  voluntary 
capsicity.  The  great  majority  of  our  most 
innovative  and  effective  programs  in  the 
social  area  are  financed  and  organized 
not  by  government,  but  by  individuals 
motivated  by  a  deep  desire  to  help  others 
less  fortunati  than  they. 

Last  week  I  came  across  a  particu- 
larly striking  example  of  this  applicaticn 
of  private  generosity  and  private  con- 
cern to  one  of  the  most  urgent  of  our 
domestic  problems — drug  addiction.  It 
mvolves  the  establishment  of  a  metha- 
done clinic  which  has  as  its  ultimate 
objective  the  weaning  of  addicts  from 
dependence  on  methadone  as  well  as  on 
heroin. 

The  Hausknecht-Shields  clinic  is  the 
result  of  a  fortuitous  meeting  between  a 
very  dedicated  physician.  Dr.  Allan 
Hausknecht,  and  a  very  generous  busi- 
nessman, Mr.  Abe  Margolies.  The  story 
is  told  in  an  article  published  last  Friday 
in  the  New  York  Post.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 
[From   the   New   York    Post.   July   21,    19721 

Methadonb;   Thb  New  Breed  of  Clditc 
( By  Robert  Garrett ) 

When  a  doctor  and  a  jeweler  sat  for  dinner 
together  more  than  18  months  ago.  neither 
knew  their  casual  conversation  about  drug 
addiction  would  result  in  one  of  the  citys 
best  methadone  maintenance  clinics. 

But  by  early  the  next  morning.  Dr.  Allan 
Hausknecht  had  convinced  Abe  Margolies  a 
jeweler  vrtth  factories  here  and  in  the  Canb- 
bean,  that  city  and  state  methadone  pro- 
grams— although  "helpful"  In  stopping  "her- 
oin addiction  and  its  accompanying  crime- 
could  be  Improved, 

Said  Margolies  to  his  doctor-neighbor:  "If 
you  believe  you  can  do  it  right.  Til  help  you. " 

OroN'T    COME    CHEAP 

Dr  Hausknecht  and  a  colleague  at  the 
Bronx  State  Hospital  methadone  program 
searched  for  a  vacant  building  and  soon 
found  an  old  mansion  at  15  W  190th  St..  near 
Bronx  Community  College,  They  warned  the 
Jeweler  It  would  be  expensive 

But  Margolies  bought  the  property  for 
$100,000,  spent  another  $30,000  to  "put  It  to- 
gether," and  asked  the  doctor  to  hire  a  staff. 

"I  was  paying  »3000  a  week  before  we  had 
our  first  patient,"  the  jeweler  said  a  few  days 
ago.  "But  I  wanted  to  prove  It  could  be  done, 
without  government  money,  at  a  price  the 
patient  could  afford," 

The  clinic,  now  more  than  a  year  old,  boasts 
a  staff  of  54,  with  800  methadone  patients. 
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^  u>e  staff  18  proud  that  the  operation  is 
^Sf-suPPortlng  and  that  enough  money 
°^^me  from  patients  to  open  a  second 
^  ^^MaSiattan,  at  301  W.  37th  St, 
^r.nau^t  pay  only  according  to  their 
Juy  the  ^t^'vera^  »15  weekly,  sub- 
•SLtliOly  less  than  most  private  ventures  m 

hSded  ""^hTwrkry  fee  for  the  synthetic 
,^  which  eliminates  a  craving  for  heroin 
*^y  wldlcts  and  permits  them  to  func- 
ST^Iriynormally  In  society,  Is  a  required, 
^^^ive  therapy  program.  This,  too.  Is  un- 

^ifa^ong  most  private  methadone  pro- 
!!^Thrcb^  often  described  as  "legal 
S^pulhers."  Methadone,  whUe  aiding  her- 
rntddlcts,  IS  Itself  addictive, 

>^  reasons  for  the  apparent  success  of 
ttftoiLknecht-Shlelds  clinic  are  difficult  u. 
fm^t.  even  among  top  si^ff  members. 
C  clinic  claims  a  97  per  cent  success  rate, 
Spared  to  just  under  80  per  cent  among 
most  government  oUnlcs. 

"NO  WAITING  ' 

Paul  Kordas,  a  psychiatrist  with  20  years 
experience  in  group  therapy,  says  his  co- 
Srs  are  "simply  concerned  with  the  re - 
Station"  of  the  addicts.  "We  dont  just 
^ve  out  pills."  He  said.  Karen  Hess,  respon- 
^ble  for  organizing  education  programs  for 
me  patient,    said,    "Its    the    stall,    a    very 

dedicated  staff."  •  ^..  ^    ..t 

•In  a  City  program,"  Miss  Hess  added,  I 
could  earn  $50  a  week  more.  But  I  dont 
ever  want  to  work  In  a  bureaucratic  office. 

Robert  Pagan,  a  former  addict  and  now 
counselor  at  the  clinic,  pointed  to  several 
lans  still  crated  in  the  corner  of  his  office, 

••We  bought  those  this  morning  ,  ,  ,  We 
lust  walked  into  a  store  and  bought  them, 
with  no  requisitions,  no  waiting.  If  we  were 
aflUiated  with  the  city  or  state,  who  knows 
when  we  would  have  received  them. 

"And  that's  just  the  fans,"  he  said.  "We 
work  with  people,  trying  to  get  them  jobs, 
helping  them  relate  to  their  families,  their 
schools.  If  something  cames  up,  we  don't 
have  to  go  through  red  tape," 

Probation  officer  Gerald  Aptaker.  who  has 
20  cases  in  the  clinic's  program,  agrees  red 
tape  IS  minimal,  and  added  that  the  clinic 
stood  alone,  among  three  he  regularly  vis- 
ited, in  producing  no  probaUon  violators. 
"I  see  that  this  program  works,  and  I  feel  a 
part  of  it,"  he  said. 

"ViTE  CAN  MATCH  THEM" 

Although  both  city  and  state  methadone 
program  officials  are  enthusiastic  in  private 
about  the  Bronx  clinic,  they  prefer  not  to 
praise  it  "too  highly"  In  public.  As  one  city 
program  director  said,  "IX  a  private  group 
can  do  so  well,  there  shotild  be  no  reason 
we  can't  match  them.  They're  right,  though, 
our  program  Is  too  bureaucratic." 

One  city  Health  Services  Administration 
official,  while  warning  that  "the  clirUc  is  still 
pretty  new.  so  we'll  have  to  keep  a  close 
watch  on  it."  said  he  "had  not  heard  one 
bad  thing"  about  the  Hausknecht  operation 
since  It  opened,  "even  though  the  private 
clinics  come  up  in  conversation "  at  HSA 
"quite  often." 

Among  the  clinic's  procedures,  the  orange 
jtilce  in  which  methadone  is  dissolved  is 
dyed  an  unappetizing  green  to  dlscovirage 
potential  illicit  street  buyers,  should  a  patient 
somehow  sneak  a  quantity  of  the  drug  out 
of  the  building. 

And  If  any  doubt  exists  about  the  results 
of  twice-weekly  urine  samples,  which  wotUd 
show  a  continuing  heroin  use.  a  clinic  worker 
acompanies  the  suspected  patient  Into  the 
sample  room  to  assure  the  urine  is  freshly 
provided. 

PARENTS   HELPED.   TOO 

The  clinic  has  established  coiinsellng  ses- 
sions for  the  parents  of  addicts,  people  usual- 
ly Ignored  by  government  programs.  Also,  the 
clinic     runs     electroenoepholograms     when 


patients  begin  treatment,  and  again  months 
later,  to  determine  whether  brain  wave  pat- 
terns have  altered  under  methadone  main- 
tenance. 

The  clinic's  goal,  according  to  Dr.  Haus- 
knecht, Is  to  eliminate  dependence  even  on 
methadone.  Its  first  patient  to  totally  de- 
toxify. 40-vear-old  Howard  Jackson,  had  been 
hooked  on  heroin  for  16  years,  somehow  man- 
aging to  continue  his  printing  business. 

"In  this  program.  "  Jackson  said,  "metha- 
done b.  just  a  small  part  of  rehabilitation- 
He  criticized  other  programs  for  "just  dis- 
pensing methadone  and  nothing  else."  Be- 
fore being  weaned  of  drugs  two  months  ago. 
he  was  hired  as  a  clinic  counselor  and  given 
12  3i  the  'most  unresponsive  patients"  to 
work  with. 

After  successfully  "altering  the  thinking 
patterns  ■  of  several  of  the  "dirty  dozen."  as 
they  were  called,  he  was  put  In  charge  of  the 
clinic's  methadone  detoxification  program 

"THE   BEST   ABOtJND" 

Several  other  patients,  following  a  recent 
group  therapy  session,  said  the  Hausknecht- 
Shields  clinic  was  "the  best  around,  the  only 
one  where  the  people  care  what  happens  to 
us  ■  Manv  had  been  in  the  program  since  its 
beginning,  or  had  stopped  taking  methadone 
at  other  {acuities  "because  they  weren't  do- 
ing anything  for  my  problems." 

Peculiar  to  the  clinic  Is  the  absence  of  a 
waiting  list.  Dr.  Hausknecht  said  his  staff 
could  handle  'up  to  2000"  patients  at  their 
Bronx  and  Manhattan  locations.  But  'pro- 
fessional ethics"  prevent  him  from  advertis- 
ing , 

Because  it  is  private,  'just  like  a  doctors 
office,  onlv  larger."  tew  government  agencies 
refer  addicts  to  the  clinic.  At  a  time  when 
heroin  addiction  touches  an  estimated  150.- 
000  New  Torkers  or  more.  Dr.  Hausknecht 
hopes  others  will  follow  the  lead  of  Abe  Mar- 
golies. the  Jeweler,  and  finance  slmUar  clinics 
throughout  the  nation. 


rade   Is  at   once   a  moment   of   recollection, 
gratitude,  renewed  faith,  and  pride — 

And  pride  In  an  Army  that  has  defended 
our  country  and  met  our  commitments  with 
dedication  and  selflessness. 

And  pride  in  an  Army  that  has  played  a 
significant  role  in  building  our  country  and 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  our  society. 

And  pride  in  an  Army  that  has  given  total 
.oyaity  to  the  leadership  of  our  country  and 
to  the  people  it  supports. 

As  I  bid  farewell,  I  say  to  the  American 
soldier  who  stands  tall  today  around  the 
world:  The  country  you  serve  is  the  greatest 
on  earth— whatever  its  preaent  problems  and 
whatever  its  present  torments.  TTie  ideals  of 
our  great  land — Its  history  and  Ita  leadership 
today — remain  the  guiding  Ught  and  stand- 
ard for  mankind. 

Be  proud  of  your  service  to  your  country 
You  aie  soldiers  in  the  service  of  a  democ- 
racy. 

Stay  knowledgeable,  for  knowledge  is 
power. 

Stay  strong,  for  streiigth  is  peace. 

Stay  firm  in  devotion  to  duty,  for  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  need  you. 

Stay  obedient — always — in  spirit,  mind, 
and  purpose  to  the  authority  that  commands 
you  In  this  democracy. 

The  professionalism  and  service  you  dem- 
onstrate is  our  country's  beet  weapons  sys- 
tem— and  in  the  final  analysis,  it  is  our  Na- 
tion's true  security. 

As  I  look  back  on  my  life.  I  thank  God  for 
the  opportunity  that  was  given  to  me  to  be 
a  soldier.  If  given  that  opportunity  again,  I 
would — with  the  same  pride  and  with  even 
greater  humility — raise  my  hand — and  take 
once  again — the  soldier  s  oath. 

Goodbye  and  Godspeed. 


GEN.  W.  C.  WESTMORELAND 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the 
retirement  of  Gen.   W.   C.   Westmore- 
land. Army  Chief  of  Staff. 

His  short  talk  at  that  time  was  one  of 
the  finest  addresses  of  Its  kind  it  has  ever 
been  my  privilege  to  hear. 

Those  of  us  who  know  the  problems  he 
faced,  his  character,  courage,  and  un- 
flinching loyalty  to  his  superiors,  were 
saddened  to  view  the  departure  from  ac- 
tive duty  of  this  superb  soldier  and  out- 
standing American. 

May  he  and  his  gracious  and  lovely 
wife  have  many  happy  and  rewarding 
times  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  inspiring  words 
of  General  Westmoreland  on  the  day  of 
his  retirement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Remarks  bt  Gen,  W.  C.  Westmoreland 
Secretary  Laird,  Secretary  Proehlke.  Distin- 
guished Guests,  Friends,  Fellow  Soldiers. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  and  the  distinc- 
tion accorded  me  today.  By  your  presence, 
I  am  reminded  of  the  responsibility  and  trust 
which  have  been  reposed  In  me,  of  old  friend- 
ships which  have  warmed  and  sustained  me. 
and  the  comradeship  In  arms  which  I  have 
shared  with  American  soldiers  for  more  than 
thlrty-slx  years. 

Most  especially,  the  ladles  who  are  preeent 
remind  me  once  again  of  the  very  great  debt 
I  owe  to  my  own  Army  wife  for  her  abiding 
support,  grace,  and  Inspiration.  This  last  pa- 


UTAH     CELEBRATES     ARRIVAL     OF 
PIONEERS  IN  SALT  LAKE  VALLEY 

Mr,  BENNETT  Mr  President,  coming 
from  a  Mormon  heritage,  I  am  proud  to 
recognize  that  today  the  State  of  Utah 
is  celebrating  the  125th  anniversar>'  of 
the  arrival  of  the  first  group  of  Mormon 
pioneers  into  Salt  Lake  Valley,  The 
.ioumey  was  not  an  easy  one.  Driven 
from  their  homes,  they  crossed  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  in  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary 1846.  taking  with  them  only  the 
barest  necessities.  Led  by  Brigham 
Young,  the  people  were  organized  into 
groups  of  10,  50,  and  100,  for  the  west- 
ward journey.  It  was  not  easy  to  organize 
so  many  people  and  get  the  supplies,  such 
as  grain  and  farm  equipment,  which  were 
necessary  for  a  new  life,  and  so  it  was 
decided  to  make  the  journey  in  two  parts 

The  pioneers  camped  at  Winter  Quar- 
ters, Nebr.,  for  the  winter.  That  was  the 
hardest  winter  the  hearty  settlers  had  to 
endure.  There  was  a  shortage  of  food 
and  scurvy  broke  out.  The  little  medicine 
available  was  soon  used  up.  and  many 
died.  Not  one  family  escaped  the  sorrow 
that  comes  when  a  loved  one  dies.  But 
uppermost  in  their  minds  was  the  desire 
to  And  a  place  where  they  could  live  in 
peace  and  harmony. 

In  the  spring  of  1847,  a  group  of  147 
left  Winter  Quarters.  After  much  hard- 
ship, the  group  arri\'ed  at  the  Rocky 
Moimtains,  and,  on  July  20.  Erastus 
Snow  and  Orsen  Pratt  were  sent  ahead 
to  prepare  for  the  others.  On  July  21. 
they  arrived  in  the  valley  and  that  day 
planted  5  acres  of  potatoes.  On  July  23. 
the  main  group  arrived  at  Big  Moimtain 
and  looked  out  onto  the  Salt  Lake  Valley 
Brigham  Yoimg  saw  the  valley  and  said: 
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"This  is  the  place.  Drive  on." 

Entering  the  valley  on  July  24.  the 
pioneers  began  the  monumental  task  of 
building  a  home  out  of  the  desert.  It 
would  take  years  to  fulfill  the  promise 
made  by  Brlgham  Young  that  the  desert 
would  blossom  like  a  rose.  But  all  that 
was  in  the  future.  The  pioneers  had  fi- 
nally found  a  home. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  those  pioneers  and  those  that  came 
after  them,  who  had  the  courage  to  face 
the  unknown  and  continue  on  when  all 
seemed  impossible.  This  is  the  type  of 
courage  that  we  need  today. 


GOLDEN    ANNIVERSARY   OP   AHEPA 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  July  26. 
1972.  marks  the  golden  anniversary  of 
the  Order  of  Ahepa.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate this  tine  society  on  its  contri- 
butions to  American  life  and  recognize 
the  day . 

Under  the  leadership  of  such  men  as 
George  Potos.  of  Clnciruiati;  Nick  PoUtes, 
of  Columbus;  Gust  J.  Herouvis.  of  Akron; 
and  Angelo  KallipoUtis.  of  Zanesvllle,  this 
order  functions  for  man's  betterment  on 
local,  district,  and  national  levels. 

Let  us  all  be  grateful  for  their  efforts 
to  impress  the  honor  and  responsibility 
of  being  American  citizens  who  wish  to 
promote  good  fellowship  and  moral  sense. 

The  American  Hellenic  Educational 
Progressive  Association  emanates  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  at- 
tributes of  Hellenism  and  Hellenic  cul- 
ture, but  offers  opportunities  to  partici- 
pate in  education,  sports,  civic  affairs, 
and  International  relations. 

Again,  congratulations  to  this  es- 
teemed fraternity. 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA.,  AND  BIR- 
MINGHAM. ENGLlAND 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  through 
the  years  the  people  of  Birmingham. 
Ala.,  and  Birmingham.  England,  have 
built  a  strong  bridge  of  understanding 
between  their  two  cities,  both  of  which 
are  major  steel  and  commercial  centers. 

In  April  of  this  year.  John  Whybrow. 
of  Birmingham.  England,  visited  Bir- 
mingham. Ala.,  and  on  June  10.  1972. 
the  Birmingham.  England.  Post  pub- 
lished a  picture  and  word  story  of  his 
visit,  entitling  it  "The  Other  Birming- 
ham."  Mr.  Whybrow  gives  his  impression 
of  the  Alabama  city,  which  has  just 
reached  its  100th  year 

Mr.  Whybrow  viewed  Birmingham. 
Ala.,  with  the  objective  eye  of  an  out- 
sider, unmarred  by  clouds  of  publicity 
which  so  often  deceive  Americans  in  our 
understanding  of  one  another.  I  find  Mr 
Whybrow's  comments  a  positive  ap- 
proach to  my  home  State's  largest  city, 
and  I  believe  they  will  also  be  of  in- 
terest to  others.  Therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Thk  OTHn  Birmingham 

The  truck  driver  next  to  me  at  the  coffee 
bar  asked:  "What  do  you  want  to  come  here 
for?" 


He  was  pleased — and  curious.  He  could 
have  understood  a  tourist  going  to,  say.  New 
York  or  Miami,  but  why  Birmingham.  Ala- 
bama? 

I  explained  that  I  came  In  peace  and  that 
I  wa«  from  Birmingham,  near  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  England.  I  gave  further  de- 
tails. I  had  come,  I  said,  to  gather  Informa- 
tion on  the  origins  and  growth  of  Birming- 
ham, Alabama,  for  a  book  I  was  editing.  I  was 
also  hoping  to  finance  my  trip  with  pre-sales 
of  the  book. 

His  opinion  of  me  took  a  sharp  upwards 
turn.  He  approved  of  this  motive.  In  America 
selling  Is  as  honourable  as  buying.  Prom 
that  moment  we  got  along  flne. 

I  had  other  reaaona.  too.  These,  however. 
I  did  not  offer  because  they  were  disjointed 
even  to  myself.  For  example,  my  business  had 
been  founded  the  same  year  as  his  Birming- 
ham. That  is  in  1871.  And  as  regards  Alabama 
and  the  other  States  of  the  South,  Churchill 
had  written  of  the  closing  stages  of  the 
1861-1865  Civil  War:  "Nothing  crumbled,  no 
one  deserted :  all  had  to  be  overpowered,  man 
by  man,  yard  by  yard."  I  wanted  to  meet 
these  Southerners  who  had  taken  our  name 
for  their  city.  How  could  I  fai'  to  be  In- 
terested in  Birmingham,  Alabama? 

SEMIPAHAOISE 

Alabama  is  bigger  than  England,  12.000 
square  miles  bigger.  Alabama's  population 
is  under  four  million,  one  million  of  which 
Is  in  Jones  Valley  in  the  Midlands. 

Jones  Valley  Is  seven  mUes  wide.  70  mUes 
long  and  600  feet  above  sea  level.  In  April, 
when  I  was  there,  the  temperature  was  In 
the  eighties.  Birmingham  rests  In  the  valley. 
About  100  years  ago.  or  a  little  earlier,  there 
were  deer  and  bears.  It  Is  still  a  seml-paradlse. 

From  the  ndge  of  the  valley  you  can  see 
the  whole  of  Birmingham.  There  are  some 
fine  buildings.  The  population  Is  above 
300,000  Birmingham  links  with  nearby 
towns  and  suburbs  making  a  conurbation  of 
almost  a  mlUlon  souls.  Trees  camouflage  the 
sprawl. 

As  an  English  visitor,  goodwill  towards  me 
abounded.  After  a  few  days  friends  sprang 
up  like  mushrooms.  Pood,  motel  accommo- 
dations and  services  were  excellent.  TV  and 
radio  less  so;  be  smart,  save  money  was  the 
ail-too  frequent  advertising  theme.  By  Eng- 
lish standards  I  was  spending  money  like 
water;  I  did  not  need  this  perpetual  reminder 
that  I  w£is  a  fool. 

Birmingham,  Alabama — planned  in  1871 
before  motor-cars  were  thought  of — owes  Its 
existenc*  to  four  factors:  minerals,  war,  rail- 
ways and  private  enterprise. 

THE    CHOSEN    SITE 

In  the  1840s  iron  ore,  and  later  coal  and 
limestone  were  found  In  Jones  Valley.  These 
minerals  were  adjacent  and  abundant.  By 
1860  railroads  to  exploit  this  wealth  had  been 
surveyed.  One  track  was  to  oome  down  from 
Chattanooga  in  the  north;  and  the  other  to 
ascend  from  Montgomery  in  the  South.  The 
Junction  would  be  in  Jones  Valley.  Here, 
surely,  must  be  the  site  ol  an  Industrial  city? 

In  the  Deep  South  slavery  was  a  special 
institution  and  provided  labour  for  the  cot- 
ton plantations.  Indeed  "slavery  had  become 
so  necessary  that  it  had  ceased  to  appear 
evil.  ■  The  North  thought  otherwise. 

Civil  war  broke  out  in  1861.  Railroad  plans 
were  pigeon-holed.  When  the  war  ended  in 
1866,  the  North  was  victorious  but  heavily 
In  debt.  The  South  was  crushed;  but  the 
spirit  of  independence — a  sense  of  differ- 
ence— still  lingers. 

By  1870  the  construction  of  the  raUroads 
was  resumed.  A  year  later  the  Junction  cross- 
ing was  pin-pointed  and  the  surrounding 
area  bought  by  a  private  corporation,  the 
Elyton  Land  Company.  Plots  were  advertised 
and  auctioned. 

It  la  difficult  for  us  In  crowded  England 
to  Imagine  a  private  company  acquiring 
land  to  build  a  city.  But  however  much  self- 


interest  prompted  the  speculation  it  wu 
none  the  less  Inspired.  Spaces  were  reserred 
for  churches  of  aU  kinds,  parks  were  planned, 
and  the  streets  were  to  be  a  btmdred  f«et 
wide. 

Altogether  there  are  12  Btrmlnghams.  Nine 
are  in  the  United  States,  one  in  Canada,  and 
one  (New  Birmingham)  in  Eire.  The  other, 
the  orlgmal.  is  In  Warwickshire.  The  folk  In 
Alabama  considered  it  "the  best  workshop  in 
all  England"  and  so  took  our  name  for  their 
own.  I  must  add  that  this  seems  too  calm 
a  reason.  Were  there  no  personal  links?  I  am 
stUl  trying  to  discover  them. 

"The  City  to  be  built  In  the  County  of 
Jefferson,  State  of  Alabama,  shall  be  called 
BIRMINGHAM."  Thus  the  land  company  de- 
creed. By  December  19.  1871,  the  newborn 
City  received  its  charter.  There  were  then 
about  1.000  Inhabitants,  mostly  young, 
mostly  ex-servicemen,  determined  to  start 
life  afresh  and  make  their  city  go. 

Forward  It  went.  In  100  years  It  has  become 
the  industrial  and  medical  capital  of  the 
South.  In  1969.  In  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  Alabama,  Birmingham  was  described  u 
"an  Island  of  racial  amity  In  a  troubled  see 
of  racial  conflict." 

In  1971,  Birmingham  was  named  an  "All 
American  City"  because  of  racial  and  cul- 
tural progress. 

Before  my  visit  to  Birmingham,  Alabama.  I 
had  tried  to  do  some  homework.  Not  much 
material  was  avaUable.  I  met  only  a  discreet 
silence  based  on  vague  memories  of  distant 
riots.  There  was  a  generous  amount  of  dull 
interest  in  my  proposed  trip. 

WELCOME 

Aid.  Victor  Turton.  the  then  Lord  Mayor, 
was  different.  He  gave  me  encouragement  and 
sent  a  letter  of  introduction  to  his  counter- 
part. Mayor  George  G.  Selbels.  Jr.  He  w»» 
different,  too.  Back  came  his  welcoming  reply. 
I  made  my  preparations  with  the  help  of  Mr. 
T.  G.  Downes,  the  Lord  Mayor's  secretary. 

I  did  not  go  to  Birmingham.  Alabama,  on 
a  clvU  rights  fact-finding  tour.  I  had  neither 
the  background  nor  trednlng  to  make  an 
authoritative  appraisal.  And  I  was  only  going 
there  for  five  minutes,  so  to  speak.  But 
naturally  I  was  Involved.  No  man  Is  an 
Island.  On  the  other  hand  it  wasn't  my  busi- 
ness. I  dldnt  and  this  oontradiction  a  handi- 
cap. Over  there  they  accepted  me  as  I  wa». 
warta  and  all. 

TCIRNING    POINT 

As  late  as  1930,  convicts  In  Alabama 
worked  In  chains.  In  1963  there  were  riots 
In  Birmingham  and  people  were  killed  at  the 
time  when  integration  was  enforced.  That 
was  the  turning  point.  Since  1963  the  two 
communities,  two-fifths  black  and  the  rest 
white,  have  lived  In  almost  unbroken  peace 
beneath  the  shield  of  a  progressive  city.  More 
than  that,  they  are  working  together  for  a 
better  future.  Mutual  respect  and  trust  is 
growing.  Certainly  that  Is  the  official  line.  Do 
I  believe  it?  Yes. 

I  went  on  no  conducted  tours.  My  visit 
wasn't  like  that.  As  a  private  individual  I 
spoke  to  anybody  I  pleased.  By  chance  I 
talked  to  a  Reserve  Deputy  Sheriff,  a  volun- 
teer who  pays  for  his  own  uniform.  He  wore 
a  revolver  on  his  hip;  a  full  cartridge  belt, 
carried  a  torch  and  a  bright  pair  of  hand- 
cuffs. 

I  asked  him  why  he  Joined.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  become  a  part-time  policeman 
because  law  enforcement  is  not  easy  and  he 
wanted  to  prove  to  himself  that  he  could  do 
It.  He  believed  In  persuasion.  Talking  to  peo- 
ple waa  better  than  shouting  at  them.  Of 
course  It  didn't  always  work.  Sometimes  ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  a  reasoned  approach, 
but  he  was  convinced  It  was  the  lasting  way. 
He  had  been  a  Reserve  Deputy  Sheriff  for 
four  years. 

I  Inquired  If  he  had  ever  used  his  gun? 
"Never.  I  half-drew  It  once.  It  was  enough. 
But  I  wished  I  hadn't  done  even  that." 
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r  a„«ke  to  a  negro  who.  not  by  choice 
J.  Tea  involved  in  the  1963  riot*.  He  i^ 
^  H  ■rrii.vouslv  I  do  not  use  the  word 
suffered  S^'f^^^^'J^  J  jf  ^e  still  felt  bitter? 
ff^he  £tlTn-i  think  so.  At  _lea*t  I 
^^'myself  I'm  not.  I  can't  be  sure 
"^He  S  on  to  say  how  his  father  h.^ 
fht  him  never  to  be  a  slave  to  prejudice. 
t,ugbt  him  never      ^i^ipUned  his  mind  to 

^V^'^rre^ao^  wa.  what  you  thought 
^^tother  people-not  what  they  did  to 
you 


land."  What  wUl  they  think  of  our  Birming- 
ham? what's  m  a  name? 


nemocracv  In  Birmingham.  Alabama, 
J^f  to  mean  that  vou  can  approach 
"^^rltv  dTrect  I  weni  to  the  City  HaU 
*a^rSd  the  clerk  at  the  injulry  desk  If 
?^  o,?^  soeak  to  the  Chief  of  Police.  He 
o4eiu;'the  telephone.  'Is  that  you.  Chief? 
Cres  a  Mr.  John  Whybrow  here  from 
SSngham.  England.  He  wonders  If  you 
S  spare  him  a  few  minutes?  ...     Tea. 

^'ae  put  the  telephone  down.  '"The  ^lef 
^U  be  very  pleased  to  see  you.  ^^■  ^Vhy- 
Sow  Just  go  right  through  that  door.  It 
would  bfm^leadlng  to  pretend  that  earlier 
I^nsements  had  not  been  made.  They 
had.  But  the  receptionist  didn't  know  and 
no  time  had  been  flxed. 

COMPARISONS 

I  had  their  annual  police  report.  I  handed 
the  chief  a  copv  of  ours.  He  called  In  some 
of  his  senior  colleagues  and  they  c-ompar^ 
identical  breakdowns  of  two  cities  4.500 
miles  apart.  Murder,  rape,  robbery,  aasault. 
»nd  so  on.  In  1963  their  figures  were  divided 
■  nto  whites  and  coloureds.  No  longer 
'  Most  of  the  senior  officers,  like  me,  were 
around  50  and  had  been  in  the  second 
World  War  Between  ex-Servlcemen  there 
is  o'ten  a  close  and  Immediate  bond.  Nation- 
ality seems  irrelevant.  I  could  have  asked 
anv  question  I  liked,  and  did. 

i  came  from  that  discussion  knowing  that 
keen  brains  were  peering  beyond  my  vision 
to  protect  the  spirit  of  racial  co-operation 
The  problems  to  be  solved  are  profound,  but 
I  am  sure  they  have  the  strength  to  tackle 
them  I  was  reminded  of  Edward  Grey's  re- 
mark fhat  the  United  States  is  like  "a  gigan- 
tic boiler.  Once  the  fire  Is  lighted  under  it 
there  Is  no  limit  to  the  power  it  can  gener- 
ate." 

Integration  Is  part  of  the  civic  Jigsaw 
puzzle.  Birmingham  is  building  a  new  civic 
centre  and  accommodating  a  vast  medical 
campus;  and  sorting  out  pollution  and  striv- 
ing to  become  "Great  Birmingham"  to  in- 
crease the  revenue  In  order  to  do  many  more 
things  efficiently.  I  had  time  to  see  only  some 
of  the  projects  and  to  meet  Just  a  few  of  the 
people  involved.  Then  I  had  to  return  home. 
At  the  airport  was  Mr.  Bob  Olson,  already 
&  frtend.  the  Mayor's  executive  secretary.  He 
had  come  to  wish  me  farewell.  He  handed  me 
a  packet.  The  plane  took  off. 

Inalde  the  packet  was  a  three-page  letter 
from  Mayor  Selbels.  He  had  been  In  hospital 
throughout  my  visit  recovering  from  a  heart 
attack.  We  had  exchanged  messages  through 
Mr.  Olson.  But  quite  apart  from  those  I  had 
been  conscious  of  his  mayoral  thrust  wher- 
ever I  went. 

SYMBOLIC    KKT 

Prom  the  intensive  care  unit  he  had  dic- 
tated his  letter  and  had  Included  a  batch  of 
reading  material.  He  enclosed,  for  my  wife,  a 
symbolic  key  to  the  city.  There  was  a  book  for 
me.  On  the  fly-leaf  he  had  written :  "It  is  a 
bitter  disappointment  not  to  have  a  chat 
with  you  and  shake  your  hand.  Excuse  my 
lengthy  letter,  but  I  did  want  you  to  get  the 
full  picture  of  our  'moving'  City.  My  regards 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress.  With 
every  good  wish  to  you — please  come  b«ck 
again.  Sincerely  yours.  George  O.  Selbels, 
Junior,  Mayor,  Birmingham,   Alabama." 

One  day  I  will  return,  In  the  meantime  a 
couple  of  the  frlenda  I  made  are  to  come 
here  to  visit  "the  beat  workahop  in  all  Eng- 


CAPnVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  c« 
Thursday,  July  6, 1972,  page  3  of  the  New 
York  Times  carried  two  news  stories  con- 
cerning Eastern  Europe.  The  headlines 
to  those  stories  are  as  follows: 

Bntiah  Data  Point  to  Soviet  GuUt  m  Katyn 

Deaths. 

A    Third   Lithuanian   Protest   Suicide   Re- 
ported by  Soviet  Dissidents. 


There  is  a  kind  of  ironic  justice  to  the 
fact  that  these  two  stories  shoulcl  appear 
on  the  same  page  of  the  Times.  The 
Katyn  story  refers,  of  course,  to  the  mas- 
sacre of  11,000  Polish  prisoners  of  war, 
mostly  officers,  after  the  Russian  con- 
quest "of  part  of  Poland  in  1939.  Secret 
British  papers  made  public  on  July  5. 
1972.  said  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  al- 
most certainly  responsible  for  this 
slaughter,  a  finding  in  keepmg  with  the 
most  scholarly  invesUgaUons  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  story  about  the  protest  suicide  told 
of  the  self-immolation  of  a  Lithuanian 
worker  in  protest  against  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupation of  the  Lithuanian  Republic. 

A  massacre  in  a  forest,  over  30  years 
ago  and  a  suicidal  protest  only  a  few- 
days  ago:  What  do  they  have  in  com- 
mon? Only  this:  They  both  remind  us 
of  the  fate  of  those  who  became  victuns 
of  Communist  imperialism. 

Thirteen  years  have  passed  since  Pres- 
ident Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  issued  the 
first  Captive  Nations  Week  proclama- 
tion. We  are  told  by  some  that  the  cur- 
rent geopolitical  reality  is  such  that  the 
mention  of  captive  nations  is  inappro- 
priate. It  is  considered  to  be  somewhat 
gauche  to  remind  Americans  that  there 
are — according  to  figures  prepared  by 
AFL-CIO— 172,107,000  subjugated  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists. It  is  not  intellectually  or  political- 
ly fashionable  to  speak  as  President  El- 
senliower  did  of  the  "imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Soviet  commun- 
ism." 

Yet  it  would  seem  that  the  current  in- 
tellectual fashion  has  not  penetrated  the 
minds  or  souls  of  those  who,  as  captives, 
have  firsthand  experience  of  what  it 
means  to  be  a  victim  of  communism's  im- 
perialistic and  aggressive  policies. 

The  men  and  women  who  watched 
Russian  teuiks  roll  over  their  dreams  of 
freedom  in  Czechoslovakia  know  what  a 
captive  nation  is. 

The  Polish  workers  who  rioted  against 
the  Communist  regime  in  1970  know 
what  a  captive  nation  is. 

The  Lithuanians  who  cry  out  to  the 
world  for  poUtical  justice  and  freedom 
of  religion  know  what  a  captive  nation 

is. 

The  Tibetan  refugees  all  over  the 
world  know  what  a  captive  nation  is. 

Mr.  President,  this  year  the  commem- 
oration of  Captive  Nations  Week  Is  of 
special  significance.  It  is  especially  sig- 
nificant because  it  must  be  viewed 
against  the  backgroimd  of  our  new  efTorts 
to  achieve  detente  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
against  this  background  of  detente 
stands  a  dwindling  resolve  to  reafllnn 


our  commitment  to  provide  truth  and 
hope  to  the  people  of  the  captive  nations 
who  live  in  a  world  of  lies  and  despair. 
It  is  a  commitment,  I  submit,  which  we 
cannot  permit  to  falter. 

But  the  tendency  to  abandon  tixat  com- 
mitment has  been  great  indeed.  Con- 
sider for  a  moment  some  of  the  debate  we 
have  had  this  year  on  issues  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  world's  captive  nations. 
The  USIA  faced  unprecedented  and 
potentially  crippling  budget  cuts  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Voice  of 
America,  the  broadcast  arm  of  USIA,  was 
nearly  silenced  despite  the  compelling 
testimony  of  Soviet  author  and  Nobel 
Prize  Winner  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn 
who  said  of  the  VOA  broadcasts: 

If  we  learn  anything  about  events  ...  It 
comes  from  there. 


Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty, 
whose  broadcasts  provide  for  millions  the 
only  source  of  uncensored  news  in  their 
native  tongue,  also  faced  extinction  early 
this  year. 

The  point  which  must  be  borne  in  mind 
while  considering  these  and  other  similar 
ill-ad'vised  attempts  to  emasculate 
America's  commitment  to  keep  the  hope 
for  freedom  ailve  is  that  they  were  con- 
ceived and  promulgated  on  the  basis  of 
a  new  world  order  of  detente:  an  order 
suddenly  so  friendly  and  conciliatory  that 
operations  as  vital  to  our  commitment 
to  human  freedom  and  dignity  as  the 
USIA.  Voice  of  America.  Radio  Free 
Europe.  Radio  Liberty,  and  captive  na- 
tions groups  active  In  the  United  States 
for  many  years,  became  mere  "relics  of 
the  cold  war." 

Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  some  of  the 
events  which  have  taken  place  in  this 
year  of  1972,  which  may  for  some  be  a 
year  of  detente  but  for  others — those 
captured  within  the  totalitarian  Com- 
mimist  power  structuri' — has  been  a  year 
of  repression. 

Prom  the  verj'  beginning  of  this  year, 
throughout    the    entire    of    the    Soviet 
Union,  there  has  been  an  intensified  po- 
lice crackdown  following  a  secret  central 
committee  resolution  to  silence  the  hu- 
man rights  movement  and  especially  Its 
sturdiest    ofiPsprlng,     the    underground 
Chronicle  of  Current  Events.  Despite  a 
sweeping  series  of  arrests  which  followed, 
the  Chronicle  published  its  24th  issue  in 
March,  and  its  25th  issue  began  circu- 
lating In  Jime.  However,  there  has  been 
much   speculatloi   that   the   Chronicle 
cannot  long  survive  imder  this  pressure 
as   dissidents  continue  to  be  arrested. 
Moreover,    the   recent   arrest   of   Pyotr 
YsJcir — a    leading    dissident    considered 
immune  from  persecution,  because  oS  the 
stature  of  his  father  who  was  executed 
under  Stalin — implies  a  repression  far 
greater  than  expected  even  by  the  most 
pessimistic  of  the  Sovietologists. 

In  the  Ukraine,  the  Soviet  secret  po- 
lice, the  KGB.  have  been  conducting  a 
series  of  arrests  of  nationalists  since 
January.  Accwdlng  to  the  Chronicle  of 
Current  Events,  the  numbers  of  those 
arrested  on  charges  stemming  from 
"bourgeois  n:itionallam"  now  exceed  100. 
Reports  reaching  the  West  Just  this  week 
state  that  already  three  of  those  arrested 
have  been  giren  sentences  at  hard  labor. 
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In  Lithuania,  on  the  eve  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Moscow  summit,  2  days  of  rtot- 
ing  broke  out  in  Kaunas,  the  second 
largest  city,  as  several  thousands  of  Lith- 
uanians— mostly  youths — fought  police 
with  sticks  and  stones.  Reports  of  the  in- 
cident mentioned  that  young  Lithuani- 
ans retimed  the  streets  chanting.  "Free- 
dom, Freedom."  and  "Freedom  for  Lith- 
uania ' 

In  order  to  put  down  the  upheaval,  the 
Soviet  authorities  had  to  dispatch  units 
of  the  tough,  heavily  armed  internal  se- 
curity forces  to  Kaunas. 

This  outburst  followed  the  fimeral  of 
the  first  of  these  young  Lithuanian  fac- 
tory workers  to  unmolate  themselves  this 
spring  in  protest  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
continued  occupation  and  forced  Russl- 
flcatlon  of  that  once  proud  republic. 

In  the  Soviet  Republic  of  Latvia,  like 
Lithuania  and  Estonia,  a  once  proud 
nation  conquered  by  the  Red  army  In 
1940  under  the  terms  of  the  secret  pro- 
tocol of  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact.  17  "na- 
tional Communists"  resorted  to  a  public 
appeal  last  February  addressed  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Western  Communist  par- 
ties. In  this  appeal,  they  documented  in 
detail  Moscow's  policy  of  Russlfication, 
forced  assimilation,  and  physical  repres- 
sion. Russlfication  has  been  so  severe 
that  even  in  Riga,  the  capital,  onlj-  40 
percent  of  the  population  Is  now  Latvian. 

Just  this  past  week  In  Czechoslovakia, 
we  have  witnessed  the  completion  of  the 
first  of  three  trials  directed  against 
prominent  Czech  reformists.  In  this  trial, 
the  three  defendants  were  convicted  of 
subversion  for  having  advocated  in  clan- 
destine leaflets  that  their  fellow  citizens 
exercise  their  constitutional  rights  in  the 
parliamentary  elections  which  were  held 
last  November.  The  two  other  trials  will 
begin  at  the  end  of  this  month  and  in 
mid-August. 

In  the  first  trial,  the  defendants  were 
all  supporters  of  the  former  Czech  Com- 
munist Party  leader,  Alexander  Dubcek. 
Dubeck's  policies  were  not  those  simply 
of  another  Communist  liberalizer,  but 
rather  those  of  a  democratizer.  He,  and 
he  alone  out  of  the  parade  of  different 
Communist  leader,  offered  a  possibility 
of  a  true  detente — he  attempted  reforms 
so  fundamental  that  they  threatened  the 
all -pervasive  control  of  the  Communist 
Party  itself.  And  because  of  this,  his  re- 
forms, and  the  only  real  hope  for  detente, 
were  met  by  the  crushing  militarj-  weight 
of  the  Soviet  Union  supported  by  Its  neo- 
Stallnlst  satraps  of  East  Germany. 
Poland,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary,  And 
now.  almost  a  full  4  years  later,  Dubcek's 
supporters  are  being  brought  to  trial  as 
"class  enemies." 

Since  last  November,  approximately 
300  Czechs  have  been  arrested  in  an  at- 
tempt to  intimidate  the  more  outspoken 
survivors  of  1968  and  stifle  any  linger- 
ing tendencies  toward  dissent.  Western 
press  reports  confirm  the  success  of  this 
intimidation  as  the  flow  of  underground 
publications  has  dried  up,  and  those  dis- 
sidents with  former  reputations  for  out- 
spokenness are  now  shunning  all  con- 
tacts with  Westerners, 

The  most  bitter  irony,  however,  was 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  Czechoslovak 
trade  unions  at  the  end  of  their  Congress 


held  in  Prague  last  month.  The  resolu- 
tion expressed  "comradely  thanks"  for 
the  Soviet-led  mvasion  of  1968.  This  res- 
olution marked  the  formal  recantation 
of  the  trade  union  movement,  which  by 
the  end  of  1968  liad  become  a  stronghold 
of  support  for  Mr  Dubcek's  reforms  and 
bitterly  opposed  the  invasion. 

In  Yugoslavia — the  showpiece  of  Com- 
munist liberalization  programs — four 
army  personnel  were  kUled  early  this 
month  as  a  guerrilla  group  of  Croatian 
nationalists  entered  Yugoslavia  secretly 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  Bugojno,  a  small 
town  in  western  Bosnia,  before  they  were 
roimded  up.  Although  this  attempt  at  set- 
ting up_a  guerrilla  liberation  movement 
has  apparently  failed,  it  demonstrates  the 
strength  of  conviction  which  Croatians. 
as  well  as  other  minority  groups  in 
Yugoslavia,  hold  in  desiring  their  libera- 
tion. 

Many  Westerners  have  looked  to  the 
forthcoming  European  Security  Confer- 
ence as  an  arena  for  the  discussion  of  a 
freer  flow  of  information  between  East 
and  West.  But  even  here,  it  seems  clear 
that  these  hopes  will  meet  frustration. 

In  mid-May,  as  the  world  prepared  for 
the  coming  fruits  of  the  Moscow  summit, 
the  First  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  of 
Hungary  discussed  the  projected  security 
conference  at  a  Budapest  meeting.  He 
stated  that  the  prospects  of  detente 
would  not  be  served  by  discussing  a  free 
exchange  of  information  and  the  free 
flow  of  ideas.  The  free  flow  of  ideas  was 
charactenzed  as  an  attempt  to  smuggle 
hostile  ideas  into  the  Socialist  States. 

A  -similar  policy  line  is  also  emerging 
in  Czechoslovakia,  Poland.  and-East  Ger- 
many, and  there  is  now  little  hope  that  a 
discussion  on  the  free  flow  of  information 
will  even  be  put  on  the  agenda  of  the  se- 
curity conference. 

Mr.  President,  13  long  years  have  now 
elapsed  .since  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  re- 
minded the  world  that  Soviet-dominated 
nations  have  been  "deprived  of  their  na- 
tional independence  and  their  individual 
liberties."  During  these  long  years,  the 
flres  of  hope  have  stayed  ahve  in  the 
hearts  of  tens  of  millions  of  men  and 
women  who  dream  only  of  achieving  the 
freedom  which  we  Americans  take  so 
much  for  granted,  and  which  some  be- 
mghted  Americans  hold  in  such  disdain. 

As  we  commemorate  Captive  Nations 
Week  this  year,  let  us  pray  that  the  hopes 
of  these  captive  peoples  will  one  day  be 
realized;  and  let  us  also  pray  that  we  will 
never  forget  the  priceless  blessings  which 
we  in  this  land  enjoy,  or  of  the  price 
which  we  must  always  be  prepared  to 
pay  in  order  that  we  and  our  children 
may  continue  to  enjoy  them. 


LOCKHEED-GEORGIA     TOP    BLOOD 
DONORS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
fact  of  life  that  the  safest  blood  avail- 
able today  is  volimteer  donor  blood.  One 
provision  of  the  National  Blood  Bank 
.^ct,  S.  2909,  calls  for  a  vigorous  national 
recruitment  campaign  for  volunteer 
donors. 

The  American  National  Red  Cross  has 
had  tremendous  success  in  tJiis  area 
through  their  bloodmobile  program.  Red 
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Cross  bloodmobiles  go  out  dally  across 
this  country  to  groups  of  citizens  wiliinn 
to  save  a  life.  " 

The  MetropoUtan  Atlanta  Red  Cross 
recently  paid  tribute  to  the  thousands 
of  employees  of  the  Lockheed-Georgia 
Co.  for  their  generosity  in  giving  blood 
since  the  very  inception  of  the  industrial 
bloodmobile  program  20  years  ago. 

Shortly  after  the  Atlanta  Regional  Red 
Cross  Blood  Center  went  into  operation 
some  24  years  ago,  leaders  in  the  com- 
mimlty  were  called  upon  to  help  set  up 
bloodmobiles  in  industry  and  business 
Daniel  Haughton,  then  president  of  the 
Lockheed-Greorgia  Co.,  was  instrumental 
in  developing  the  blood  program  and  is 
considered  by  the  American  National 
Red  Cross  to  be  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  bloodmobile  operations.  Mr.  Haugh- 
ton is  a  member  of  the  board  of  gover- 
nors for  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  and  is  chairman  of  the  board  for 
Lockheed  Aircraft. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Red  Cross 
blood  program  at  Lockheed-Georgia,  em- 
ployees had  contributed  156.439  units— 
almost  a  pint  each — of  blood  by  June  6, 
1972.  During  a  12-hour  bloodmobile  visit 
held  at  the  Marietta  plant  on  June  7, 
an  all-time  high  of  754  units  of  blood 
was  donated  in  a  single  day. 

This  outpouring  of  generosity  to  pro- 
vide lifegiving  blood  for  patients  in  civil- 
ian. militaiT,  and  Veterans'  Administra- 
ton  hospitals  is  but  one  example  of  out- 
standing corporate  citizenrj-  that  we  all 
depend  on  and  must  support.  I  personally 
admire  and  applaud  their  contribution. 


GEN.  WILLIAM  WESTMORELAND 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam C.  Westmoreland,  the  distinguished 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  retired  on  July  1. 
1972.  During  his  36  illustrious  years  in 
imiform.  General  Westmoreland  took  an 
active  role  in  Initiating  many  reforms  to 
help  keep  the  Army  in  step  with  a  chang- 
ing nation. 

Throughout  his  career,  the  general 
took  pride  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  its 
achievements  in  keeping  with  Its  distin- 
guished history. 

On  June  25,  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished General  Westmoreland's  interest- 
ing reflections  upon  his  years  of  service 
and  upon  the  Army.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  general's  article  and  a 
recent  Interview  he  had  with  the  board 
of  editors  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, that  appeared  In  their  June  19. 
1972,  issue,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Soldier  Looks  Back 
(By  W.  C.  Westmoreland) 

WASHrNGTON. — I  Will  put  awav  my  uni- 
form on  the  first  of  July.  36  years  after  pin- 
ning on  the  bars  of  a  second  lieutenant.  This 
leads  me  to  reflect,  not  without  some  nos- 
talgia, upon  the  Army  I  have  known  and 
served.  In  so  doing.  I  find  certain  constants- 
truths  and  principles  which  have  determined 
the  character  of  the  tJnlted  States  Army 
throughout  its  proud  history.  I  also  find 
marked  evidence  of  change  as  the  Army  re- 
=!ponded  over  the  years  to  the  changes  in  our 
society  and  the  challenges  to  our  national 
security.     Both — the    immutable    character. 
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.„d  the  change  and  growth— haye  opened 
fh.  w»T   to    far    greater    opportunities    fM- 

W»     ""'  ,_„    »v.-     Armv    trwiar    than 


youn* 


men  entering  the  Army  today  than 


U-  open  to  me  long   ago 

«  there  was  ever  doubt,  one  simple  truth 
h«  been  reaffirmed  beyond  question  during 
T.  time  I  have  been  a  soldier;  the  United 
^«,  must  have  an  Army  If  is  to  remain 
fnc  and  great.  A  healthy  skepticism  of  aU 
hmes  military  has  been  woven  into  the 
S  of  our  nation  since  its  birth,  but  no 
Lining  person  can  proceed  from  this 
Ikioticism  to  a  conclusion  that  we  do  not 
neS  armed  forces.  In  a  world  peopled  with 
miDerfect  human  beings,  a  world  forever  m 
Igrment  and  often  threatening,  our  armed 
forces  are  indispensable  to  our  fre«dom  and. 
indeed,  to  human  progress.  ^^    .   ^  , 

There  is  another  consnant  etched  Indel- 
ihlv  in  the  character  of  the  Army,  and  that 
U  the  code  of  ethics  by  which  the  American 
soldier  lives,  works,  and  fights  if  need  be. 
■me  c»de  Is  best  expressed  in  the  credo  of 
West  Point:  "Duty,  Honor,  Oounuy. "  In  re- 
flecting on  the  long  reach  of  American  his- 
tory I  am  deeply  impressed  by  the  way  the 
Xnn'y  as  a  whole  has  lived  up  to  this  code— 
u  an  institution,  and  man  by  maji. 

Belated  to  the  foregoing,  one  other  con- 
stant which  I  would  emphasize  is  the  total 
loyalty  which  the  American  Army  has  given 
to  the  nation  and  the  society  it  serves.  This 
willing  and  proper  subordination  of  mUltary 
force  to  the  leaders,  principles  and  purposes 
of  our  clvUlan  society  Is  in  itself  one  of  the 
greatest  successes  achieved  by  those  who 
charted  our  original  course  nearly  200  years 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Army  is  a  dynamic 
organization  that  has  changed  dramatically 
during  any  term  of  service  Its  size  has  ranged 
from  a  Depression  level  of  165,000  men  to  a 
World  War  II  peak  of  nearly  six  million 
Even  at  this  momeni,  we  are  contending  once 
again  with  the  turbulence  and  manifold  diffi- 
culties of  reducing  tiie  Army  in  size  by  nearly 
a  half,  all  the  while  being  required  to  re- 
main vigilant  and  competent  to  carry  out 
our  missions. 

The  changes  in  Army  equipment  have  been 
equally  striking.  The  technological  revolu- 
tion has  provided  materiel  far  more  effec- 
tive than  that  with  which  the  Army  of  the 
thirties  was  equipijed.  The  horse  and  the 
mule  have  entered  history's  stables,  to  be 
supplanted  by  the  Jeep,  the  tank  and  the 
helicopter.  Electronic  miracles  are  common- 
place. And  of  critical  importance,  the  gear  of 
the  soldier  himself  has  been  markedly 
improved. 

Some  other  changes  come  to  mind.  On  a 
personal  note,  my  monthly  base  pay  as  a 
second  lieutenant  was  S125.  which  Itself 
was  generous  Indeed  compared  to  the  $21 
a  month  paid  to  a  new  private.  Tlie  Etepres- 
sion-era  civilian  populace,  resentful  of  even 
the  imprudently  inadequate  military  budgets 
of  those  days,  had  little  use  for  the  man  in 
uniform  and  virtually  no  use  for  spending 
monev  on  him.  In  those  days,  the  very  word 
"soldiering  '  was  a  demeaning  term  Implying 
that  some  o!ie  was  slacking  on  his  Job. 
.Mong  with  this,  troop  units  were  so  short 
of  money  and  equipment  that  they  often 
were  able  to  do  little  more  than  go  through 
the  motions  of  drill  without  any  sense  of 
real   purpose   or   achievement. 

Fortunately  for  the  Army  and  the  nation, 
there  were  corps  of  officers  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers  In  that  Icne-ago  Armv  who 
understood  why  they  existed,  and  who  hnd 
such  a  sense  of  mission  that  thev  used  the 
time  available  to  prepare  themselves  profes- 
sionally for  the  challenges  which  came.  They 
understood — in  peacetime — the  need  for  an 
Army.  Since  their  time,  neither  the  nation 
nor  Its  armed  forces  have  been  free  to  Idle 
In  the  backwaters  again. 

The  Army  to  which  young  men  come  in 
1972  offers  certain  enduring  opportunities: 
first  of  all,  the  opportunity  to  belong  to  an 


institution  which  renoalna  essential  to  our 
survlTal  and  weU-belng  and  has  as  its  first 
mission  the  preservation  of  petux  through 
preparedness;  and  secondly,  the  opportunity 
to  work  at  something  which  puts  duty, 
honor  and  country  above  self — a  chance  to 
serve  other  men. 

Along  with  these,  there  are  other  circum- 
stances far  more  attractive  than  those  I  re- 
member when  I  first  took  my  oath.  The  base 
pay  of  a  recruit  has  advanced  more  than 
flfteenfold  since  1936.  with  N.C.O.  and  officer 
salaries  now  competitive  In  most  cases  with 
those  found  In  Industry.  Given  the  time,  the 
resources  and  public  support,  the  Army  will 
soon  be  able  to  offer  young  men  adequate 
housing,  exceptional  training  facilities,  and 
almost  unparalleled  chances  for  men  of  all 
ranks  to  advance  themselves  vocationally 
and  academicaUy.  Many  strides  have  already 
been  taken  in  these  directions. 

There  is  room  within  the  Army  of  today 
for  men  of  many  backgrounds,  talents,  sltllls 
and  interests.  There  Is  equal  opportunity  to 
advance  on  merit.  There  is  Interest  and 
meaning  in  what  they  do.  There  are  open 
doors  through  which  they  can  communicate 
ideas  aimed  at  improving  the  Army's  effec- 
tiveness. And  with  all  this,  there  remain  the 
mental  and  physical  challenges  to  the  mod- 
ern soldier. 

A  look  back,  then,  confirms  for  me  the  en- 
during truths  and  principles  on  which  the 
trmted  States  Army  is  based.  It  reaffirms  for 
me  the  great  pride  1  have  always  taken  in 
wearing  the  khaki  and  the  Army  green.  It 
puts  m  astonishing  perspective  the  strides 
which  have  been  taken  by  the  Army  during 
ray  lifetime  and  the  challenging  opportu- 
nities— personal  and  professional — which  lie 
before  the  soldiers  of  today  and  tomorrow.  If 
I  were  able  to  stand  on  the  Plain  at  West 
Point  once  again  and  take  the  same  oath.  I 
would  do  so  with  equal  pride,  and  even  more 
anticipation. 

Big  Changes  in  the  Asmt 

Interview  with  Oen.  William  C  Westmore- 
land. Chief  of  SUff: 

Q.  General  Westmoreland,  people  hear  a 
lot  of  talk  about  the  "new  Army."  Just  what 
Is  BO  different  about  It? 

A  For  one  thing,  it's  shaping  up  as  the 
smallest  Army  this  country  has  had  In  a 
quarter  century,  since  before  the  Korean 
War.  It's  .shrinking  in  .size,  but  it  is  going  to 
be  the  highest-quality  Army  we  ve  ever  had. 

We're  keeping  our  best  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  We  are  teaching  those 
we  keep  to  be  more  sensitive  to  the  feelings 
of  their  men.  We  are  screening  out  needless 
Army  policies  and  practices — what  some  peo- 
ple refer  to  as  "Mickey  Mouse  stuff"  We're 
improving  our  recruiting — using  better  re- 
cruiters and  setting  higher  entrance  stand- 
ards. And.  perhaps  most  important,  we  are 
working  on  what  we  call  "personnel  turbu- 
lence." which  is  really  the  basic  disease  the 
Army  has  suffered  from  during  the  last  seven 
years. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "personnel  turbu- 
lence"? 

.\  In  the  business  world,  vou'd  call  It  too 
rapid  turnover  of  people  In  their  Jobs.  Dur- 
ing the  last  several  years  we  have  had  one 
third  of  our  trained  people  in  short-tour 
areas— that  is,  either  In  Korea,  where  we  have 
a  13-month  tour  of  duty,  or  in  Southeast 
Asia,  where  we  have  a  12-month  tour. 

To  replace  those  who  finished  their  tours 
or  who  were  casualties  in  Vietnam,  every 
month  we  had  to  deploy  thousands  of  officers 
and  men  with  the  proper  skills  from  the 
United  States,  Europe,  Panama.  Alaska  and 
even  Korea  on  cccasion.  The  result  worldwide 
was  astonishing:  a  100  per  cent  turnover  in 
personnel  every  year.  Specifically,  In  the 
United  States  the  turnover  rate  has  been  120 
per  cent,  and  In  Europe,  about  80  per  cent. 
Now.  can   you   Imagine  running   a  business 


organization  where  executives,  foremen  and 
workers  are  turning  over  almost  100  per  cent 
a  year?  We  did  it.  I'm  not  sure  any  other 
organization  could  have  done  it  as  weU  as 
w«  did,  but  we  paid  a  price  for  it 

Q.  In  what  ways? 

A.  For  one  thing,  a  lowering  of  unit 
morale  and  esprit  For  another,  a  feeling  of 
insecurity  by  the  individual.  And  stUl  more, 
a  lowering  of  professional  standards.  A  com- 
pany commander  would  be  transferred  be- 
fore he  got  to  know  his  officers  and  men. 
Squad  leaders  could  never  really  get  to  know 
their  squads — the  troops  were  coming  and 
going  all  the  time.  In  thu  type  of  environ- 
ment, we  found  ourselves  with  a  criminal 
element,   making  matters  even   worse. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  the  Army,  with  all  its 
diaclpUne.  was  Infested  by  criminals? 

A.  Not  Infested,  but.  unhappUy,  during 
the  peak  periods  of  the  build-up  in  South- 
east Asia,  the  Army  got  more  than  iU  share 
of  the  criminal  element.  Waivers  were  made 
rather  liberally  for  men  with  police  records. 
Unfortunately,  some  officials  were  dropping 
criminal  charges  if  a  man  Joined  the  military 
forces.  This  was  a  great  detriment  to  us. 
The  Army  cannot  be  an  institution  for  the 
dregs  of  society.  We  have  to  be  very  careful 
to  avoid  taking  into  our  ranks  men  with 
criminal  records.  To  protect  the  Army  from 
this  element,  we  have  started  taking  extraor- 
dinary steps  to  try  to  screen  the  records 
of  prospective  volunteers. 

Q.  Is  this  stUl  much  of  a  problem — this 
criminal  element? 

A.  It  is  still  a  problem.  We  are  eliminating 
It  as  rapidly  as  we  can,  but.  of  course,  there 
has  been  a  crime  wave  in  the  U.S.,  and  this 
is  reflected  in  the  Army.  This  doesn't  ex- 
cuse us  And  as  we  stabilize  personnel  tur- 
bulence, improve  the  standards  of  men  get- 
ting into  the  Army,  and  rid  our  ranks  of  mar- 
ginal performers,  we  will  be  better  able  to 
handle  the  problem. 

Now  that  we  have  withdrawn  a  division 
from  Korea  and  we  are  withdrawing  from 
Vietnam,  for  the  first  time  in  several  years 
we  can  stabilize  our  ranks  We  started  with 
our  commanders.  A  year  ago  we  made  divi- 
sion, brtdgade  and  Ijattalion  commanders, 
sergeants  major  and  first  sergeants  all  18- 
month  tours  at  least.  And  we  are  conUnu- 
ing  to  proceed  In  that  direction  ae  the  situa- 
tion will  permit. 

Q.  How  are  you  improving  the  standards 
cf  the  men  you  are  taking  into  the  Army? 

A.  For  ont!  thing,  we  are  emphasizing  the 
enlistment  of  high-school  graduates.  We  are 
doing  this  by  not  giving  credit  to  a  recruiter 
for  the  enlistment  of  certain  nongraduaies. 
Of  course,  we  stlU  enlist  qualified  non-high- 
school  graduates,  but  we  don't  spend  as  much 
time  soliciting  them  as  we  used  to.  We  are 
also  tightening  up  on  mental  tests,  aptitude 
tests  and  physical  examinations. 

A  great  percentage  of  those  who  volunteer 
do  not  qualify.  But  we  can  t  afford  to  lower 
our  standards.  If  it  Is  to  be  a  small  Army,  it 
must  be  an  Army  of  high  quality. 

Also,  we  have  authority  from  Congress,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  to  discharge  a  recruit 
if  we  find  he  is  not  good  enough  to  promote 
We  can  send  him  back  to  civilian  life  after 
four  months  of  training,  rather  than  to  a  unit 
where  he  wUl  be  a  headache  to  his  non- 
commissioned officers  and  officers. 

ENDING    "OUTMODED"    PRACTICES 

Q.  Is  there  much  you  can  do  to  make  the 
Army  more  attractive  to  the  higher-quality 
recruit  you  are  looking  for'' 

A.  We  are  taking  innumerable  steps.  Let 
me  Just  name  a  few: 

We  analyzed  what  had  happened  to  the 
.^.rmy  when  it  was  carrying  the  major  bur- 
den of  the  Vietnam  war— when  it  was  taking 
two-thirds  of  the  casualties  and  becoming 
the  focal  point  of  the  emotion  in  a  country 
that  seemed  vocally  against  the  war  Prom 
these   studies,   we   Isolated   certain   problem 
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areas  and  proc««ded  to  develop  programs  for 
these  areas  specifically 

We  concluded,  for  Instance,  'hat  a  lot  of 
Army  practices  were  outmoded  The  young 
man  we  have  to  deal  with  today  Is  a  fine 
young  man,  but  !ie  Is  a  man  who  asks  'Why:'  ' 
The  American  soldier  has  always  questioned, 
b\it  today's  young  man  is  more  prone  to  do 
that  than  '.ils  predeoessors.  And  policies  and 
practices  that  are  not  "relevant"— to  use  his 
language — "turn  him  off  '  So  we  have 
screened  out  the  needless  Irritants  where 
they  have  been  Identified 

We  also  concluded  that  our  lesidershlp 
standard.s  were  lowered  durlnc  the  Vietnam 
buUd-up  We  had  turned  into  a  huge  train- 
ing organization  with  the  mission  of  training 
men  and  officers  and  sending  'hem  to  Viet- 
nam During  this  period  our  leadership  prac- 
tices s\i!Tered  So  we  have  sent  "special  teams 
of  oUcers  all  over  the  country  to  conduct 
leadership  seminars  and  discussions. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  faults  are  you  trying  to 
correct  among  your  officers'? 

A.  A  lack  of  sensitivity  to  the  feelings  of 
the  Individual:  arbitrary  handling  of  the 
Individual:  a  lack  of  appreciation  that  every 
Individual  is  different,  and  his  strengths  and 
weaknesses  should  be  knovrn  bv  his  leader — 
and  that  he  should  be  handled  accordingly. 

We  also  found  that  there  was  a  break  In 
communications  between  our  lower-grade 
enlisted  men  and  nur  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers, caused  bv  the  "generation  gap."  In  the 
Army,  this  generation  gap.  which  civilian 
society  !s  also  experiencing,  has  been  ex- 
acerbated by  the  student  draft-deferment 
policy  A  lot  of  young  men  stayed  on  the 
campus  until  they  got  their  baccalaureate, 
master's  and  even  doctorate  degrees,  then 
were  drafted 

Last  vear.  as  an  example,  about  14  per 
cent  of  the  men  received  throuch  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  were  college  graduates, 
and  many  had  advanced  degrees  This  meant 
they  were  better  educated  than  their  non- 
commissioned officers  and  as  well  educated 
aa  their  officers.  It  was.  therefore,  sometimes 
very  difficult  for  the  sergeant,  who  perhaps 
had  a  high -school  education  or  less,  to  com- 
municate with  this  highly  educated  private. 
Some  of  todav's  privates  have  educational 
qualifications  of  such  caliber  that  thev  could. 
and  perhaps  should,  be  officers 

Q.  H(,w  are   vou   bridging  this  gap? 

A.  We  have  organized  enlisted  councils  and 
Junior-officer  councils.  These  councils  are 
basically  a  temporary  measure.  But  they 
have  already  served  a  worthwhile  pi:rpose. 
letting  officers  know  what  the  enlisted  ranks 
have  on  their  minds  without  usurping  the 
chain  of  command,  that  is.  without  rjolng 
around  the  noncommissioned  officers 

If  the  commander  uses  the  Information  he 
gains  from  these  councils  properly,  he  can 
in  fact,  actuallv  strenirthen  the"  chain  of 
command — and   this   is  being  done 

Q.  Are   other   improvements   being   made^ 

A.  The  Army  Is  trvlng  to  take  better  -are 
of  Its  people  Por  the  first  time  in  years  we 
are  putting  more  money  into  construction 
of  family  quarters  and  barracks.  Do  you 
realize  that  half  of  our  enlisted  barracks  In 
the  US.  now  are  World  War  II  barracks  that 
were  built  for  five  years  nf  occupancv  and 
now  have  been  occupied  for  over  W  vears'' 

We  are  also  improving  community  facilities 
at  our  bases — schools,  recreation  facilities 
and  the  like  We  are  Uklng  better  care  of 
our  people  when  they  report  to  a  post.  We've 
revitalized  community-service  organiza- 
tions— with  the  help  of  base  wives — to  help 
new  families  get  relocated. 

We've  left  no  stone  unturned.  We  have 
looked  at  every  aspect  of  the  Army.  We've 
analyzed  our  present  practices  and  Initiated 
a  whole  spectrum  of  new  programs.  And  these 
programs  are  working. 

"itoajkl^    IS    ON    THK    tTPWAM)    SWIMO" 

Q.  What  results  have  you  seen  so  far? 


A.  All  our  Indexes  of  discipline,  morale  and 
professionalism  are  on  the  upward  swing. 
I'm  extremely  pleased  by  the  results.  This  Is 
partly  because  there  is  more  stability  and 
less  personnel  turbulence,  but  It  is  also 
because  of  the  multiple  programs  that  we 
have  started. 

Q.  General,  just  how  big  Is  the  Army  today? 

A.  I-Yom  a  peak  build-up  of  1.570.000  men 
m  late  1068  and  early  1969,  the  Army  Is  now 
being  reduced  to  861,000  men  by  June  30. 
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This  Is  the  moet  drastic  reduction  In  the 
size  of  the  Army  since  World  War  II.  In  this 
year  alone,  the  Army  is  being  reduced  21 
per  cent.  And  we  have  been  told  to  reduce 
the  .•\rmy  another  20.000  men  by  June  30. 
1973 — making  It  the  smallest  Army  since 
before  the  Korean  conflict. 

Q.  Isn't  this  normal  following  a  war? 

A.  It  varies.  The  buUd-up  during  Vietnam 
was  generally  comparable,  for  Instance,  to 
the  build-up  during  the  Korean  conflict,  but 
there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  way  this 
was  done.  During  the  Korean  conflict  we 
called  up  380.000  Reservists.  Including  eight 
divisions.  During  Vietnam  we  called  up  a 
handful  of  Reserves  In  1968.  We  made  up  the 
difference  by  Increasing  the  draft  and  ex- 
panding officer-candidate  schools.  We  had  to 
lower  our  qualitative  standards  to  get  the 
manpower  and  the  leadership  we  needed. 

After  Korea,  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  take 
the  Reserves  off  active  duty.  But  this  time  it 
Is  not  quite  so  simple,  so  we  are  having  to 
thin  our  leadership  ranks  In  a  rather  trau- 
matic way 

Q.  How  many  divisions  will  you  have? 

A.  We  will  have  13  divisions,  which  I  con- 
sider the  minimum  essential  to  meet  our 
commitments. 

Q.  Where  are  most  of  these  divisions  going 
to  be? 

A.  We  will  retain  4V3  divisions  In  Europe, 
which  we  feel  Is  very  important  to  deter  war 
in  Western  Europe.  The  one-third  division 
Is  a  brigade  from  the  First  Infantry  Division, 
and  the  remaining  two  thirds  of  this  division 
Ls  stationed  at  Port  RUey,  Kans.,  but  Is  ear- 
marked for  Europe  and  Is  really  part  of  the 
NATO-committed  force. 

We  will  also  have  a  division  In  Korea  and 
a  division  In  Hawaii.  The  remainder  of  our 
forces  will  be  stationed  In  the  United  States, 
prepared  to  reinforce  our  troops  overseas  or 
to  react  In  response  to  any  worldwide  con- 
tingency. 

Q  How  do  you  compare  the  state  of  the 
Army  today  with  what  It  was  four  years  ago? 

A.  When  I  took  over  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
four  years  ago,  the  Army  was  composed  of 
19-3  divisions.  Of  this  total,  eight  divisions 
and  four  Independent  brigades  or  regiments 
were  fully  manned  and  fighting  In  Vietnam. 
The  remaining  imlts  In  Europe.  In  the  U.S. 
and  elsewhere  were  undermanned  and 
stripped  of  their  equlppment  to  support  the 
Vietnam  effort. 

By  July  1  of  this  year,  we  will  have  13  divi- 
sions, almost  seven  less  than  when  I  took 
over.  Some  of  these  divisions  will  not  yet  be 
fleshed  out  to  their  proper  strength.  We  plan 
to  buUd  up  these  divisions  to  their  proper 
manpower  level,  during  the  1973  fiscal  year. 

Q.  How  many  divisions  are  ready  for  action 
today? 

A.  The  readiness  of  our  troops  In  Europe 
and  In  Korea  today  Is  better  than  It  was  In 
1968.  On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  not  as  good  as 
we  would  like,  and  we  Intend  to  Improve  on 
It  In  the  year  ahead. 

The  readiness  of  our  troops  In  the  U.S.  Is 
generally  comparable  to  what  It  was  In  1968, 
but.  of  course,  we  plan  to  have  a  larger  num- 
ber of  divisions  based  at  home  Today,  the 
82nd  Airborne  Division  Is  In  a  state  of  full 
readiness.  The  other  divisions  fall  short,  but 
we  expect  them  to  be  progressively  improved 
over  the  next  year. 

As  far  as  equipment  Is  concerned,  I  would 
say  we  are  In  better  shape  today  than  we 


were  In  1968.  This  Is  especially  true  for  th* 
Reserve  forces.  The  Reserve  forces  are  in  » 
better  state  of  readiness  as  far  as  equipmtnt 
is  concerned  than  they  have  been  In  20  ytan. 

Q.  What  about  manpower  strength  of  th« 
Reserves? 

A.  Their  manpower  strength  Is  somewhat 
less  favorable  than  in  1968.  We  hope,  through 
a  strenuous  recruiting  campaign,  that  it  wm 
Improve. 

Recruiting  for  the  Reserves  Is  a  matter  of 
some  concern  for  me.  It  may  take  some  nj*. 
clal  Incentives  to  keep  their  strength  up 
And  this  is  Important,  because  with  a  smalW 
Army  we  must  rely  more  heavily  on  the 
Reserves. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  in  the  Reserrei 
now? 

A.  The  mandated  annual  average  strength 
of  the  Army  Reserve  and  Army  National 
Guard  Is  6fi0.000  men.  and  they  are  running 
about  40.000  men  short.  But  we  believe  re- 
cent new  recruiting  methods  will  arrest  this 
decline  and  hopefully  attract  enough  men  to 
return  to  full  strength.  Some  additional  In- 
centives may  be  required,  however,  to  attract 
the  quality  of  Reserves  we  want 

Q.  What  kinds  of  Incentives  do  you  have 
in  mind? 

A.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  prepared 
a  package  of  incentives  and  emolumentj 
which  were  presented  to  Congress. 

Without  the  Inducement  of  the  draft,  it 
Is  going  to  take  a  major  recruiting  efTort  by 
both  the  active  and  Reserve  forces  to  attract 
the  numbers  of  men  we  need  and  the  quality 
of  man  we  want. 

Q.  Do  you  see  an  end  to  the  draft  law 
entirely? 

A.  I  feel  personally  that  It's  extremely  im- 
portant that  the  draft  laws  stay  on  the  iDooks 
as  a  matter  of  national  insurance,  as  an  in- 
centive to  volunteer  in  the  Regular  or  Re- 
serve forces,  and  to  keep  the  draft  machinery 
ready.  If  this  machinery  is  dismantled,  it 
would  be  very  detrimental  to  our  national 
security. 

Q.  Can  you  maintain  your  planned  active 
and  Reserve  forces  v.-lthout  a  draft? 

.■\  We  hope  so.  As  you  knew.  President 
Nixon  has  decided  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy  that  v.e  will  move  to  a  voluntary  mili- 
tary force.  We  are  making  rather  good  prog- 
ress In  moving  in  that  direction.  But  our 
recruiting  objectives  still  are  not  being  met. 
We  feel  that  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months  we  will  achieve  the  18.0O0-to-20,000- 
man  monthly  volunteer  rate  we  need  to  re- 
cruit a  volunteer  Army. 

In  the  first  four  months  of  this  year,  we 
fell  short,  though  these  are  traditionally 
poor  recruiting  months.  In  January  we  had 
15.500  volunteers.  In  February  this  dropped 
to  about  12.000.  In  March  to  11.500— and 
then  In  .^prll  to  9.600.  And  as  I  pointed  out 
earlier,  the  Reserves  also  have  been  losing 
ground. 

Q.  Is  pay  high  enough  In  the  Army  to  at- 
tract young  men  as  volunteers? 

A.  The  new  pay  scales  are  the  most  favor- 
able we  have  ever  had.  They  compare  quite 
favorably  with  what  a  young  man  17.  18,  19 
or  20  years  of  age  could  get  In  civilian  life 

Of  course,  we  hope  to  attract  a  high  quality 
of  young  man.  a  man  who  will  not  only  be  at- 
tracted to  the  serv'lce  by  the  pay  but  also, 
and  more  importantly,  because  he  is  inter- 
ested In  taking  advantage  of  what  the  Army 
can  offer  a  young  man. 

I  find  as  I  travel  around  the  country  that 
Army  recruiters  are  motivated  by  the  realiza- 
tion that  they  are  really  helping  out  the 
young  men  in  their  community  when  they 
enlist  them  in  the  Army.  They  are  providing 
them  an  opportunity  to  get  Into  an  organi- 
zation where  they  can  break  out  of  the  local 
environment,  where  they  can  get  good  pay. 
where  they  can  meet  other  young  men  from 
other  parts  of  the  country,  where  they  can 
travel  in  the  United  States  and  serve  over- 
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^  where  they  can  learn  a  skill  or  trade 
^  thev  can  improve  their  education,  and 
S^  thev  '^'^n  ^"^^^  according  to  their 

^X'^rufte^rS^I  motivated  by  this  real- 
w.Wi-that  they  are  in  a  position  to  open 
f^o^r  to  opportunity  for  a  young  nian  who 
J<in't  want  to  go  to  coUege-perhaps  he 
i^  interested  in  coUege  at  thU  Ume  of  his 
r^rar  is  not  yet  prepared  for  college  or  Just 
H^'t  have  enough  money.  This  young  man. 
ff^stavs  in  his  local  area,  may  get  a  Job,  but 
the  job  "probably  may  not  offer  any  greet 
QODortunlty  for  advancement. 

Q^^What  else  are  you  doing  to  encourage 
volunteers?  ,  . 

\  we  are  developing  a  completely  modern 
-Siting  system.  We  have  expanded  our  re- 
rmltlng  force,  and  we  are  putting  the  very 
best  people  on  recruiting  duty.  We  have  ex- 
n»nded  our  recruiting  service  from  3,000  to 
6  000  men  Recruiting  stations  have  been  in- 
creased by  60  pw  cent.  These  recruiters  are 
in  the  vanguard  of  the  modern  volunteer 
Army,  and  they  are  a  highly  motivated  group 
doing  an  excellent  Job. 

We  also  are  Introducing  new  techniques 
that  are  working.  We  will  take  a  man  who  has 
anished  his  training  and  send  him  back  to 
his  hometowii  to  work  for  the  local  recruiters. 
This  is  after  he  has  been  In  the  Army  for  only 
tour  months.  He  knows  the  young  men  in  the 
area,  and  he  is  a  great  help  In  contacting 
them  and  telling  them  what  it  is  all  about. 
And  what  he  says  is  credible.  They  listen  to 

him. 

We  also  send  teams  from  posts  to  the 
surrounding  areas  to  attract  voliinteers,  with 
a  commitment  that  they  wUl  get  advance 
training  and  a  16-month  tour  near  their 
home. 

An  example  of  this  program  Is  the  101st 
.Mrborce  Division  at  Port  Campbell,  Ky.  Vice 
President  Agnew  und  I  visited  this  unit  In 
April.  The  division  commander  has  devel- 
(^)ed  a  comprehensive  recruiting  campaign 
m  a  radius  of  300  miles  from  the  base. 
The  division  calls  for  16.000  men.  but  at  pres- 
ent is  only  4.000-men  strong  The  man- 
power is  there,  and  by  working  with  the 
Toung  men  and  advertising  what  the  Army 
service  provides,  I  believe  that  they  will 
be  successful  in  recruiting  an  all-volun- 
teer division.  It  is  going  to  be  interesting 
to  see  If  they  succeed. 

Q.  As  you  move  toward  an  all-volunteer 
.irmy,  are  you  finding  that  it  Is  going  to 
have  a  preponderance  of  blacks? 

A.  I  don't  think  so.  The  number  of  blacks 
that  we're  getting  is  not  more  than  3  per- 
centile above  the  national  average. 

Q.  Does  any  young  man  ever  come  in  the 
Army  any  more  Just  out  of  a  sense  of  pa- 
triotism? 

A.  We  have  that  type  of  young  man  In 
this  country  still.  There  are  more  young  men 
with  this  attitude  than  you  would  suspect. 
You  don't  read  too  much  about  them,  but 
they're  around — men  who  want  10  serve 
for  service's  sake,  men  who  feel  that  they 
can  serve  and  at  the  same  time  profit  by 
getting  into  uniform. 

Q.  'What  are  the  dangers  of  replacing  the 
conscript  Army  we've  known  with  an  all- 
volunteer  Army? 

A.  I  Joined  a  volunteer  Army  when  I  was 
commissioned  in  1936.  It  was  very  small.  We 
had  a  little  over  150,000  men  and  12,000 
officers.  But  It  was  composed  entirely  of 
volunteers. 

The  quality  of  our  enlisted  men  left  some- 
thing to  be  desired,  and  this  is  something 
that  I'm  very  sensitive  to.  The  danger  of  an 
all-volunteer  Army  Is  we  may  not  be  able 
to  maintain  a  level  of  military  strength 
compatible  with  our  security  requirements 
and  our  International  commitments. 

But  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  political 
or  social  dangers.  The  school  of  thought  that 
a  professional  Army  separate  from  society 
would  become  a  danger  to  our  type  of  democ- 


racy  Is   specious,   m  my  opinion.   It's  not 
within  the  tradition  of  the  Amerlcal  mili- 


tary. 

Q.  How  much  Is  It  going  to  cost  to  have 
an  all-volunteer  Army? 

A.  It's  going  to  be  far  more  costly.  But  it 
should  be  a  high-quality  Army.  It  should  be 
an  Army  that  Is  more  professional,  with  a 
higher  esprit  de  corps,  because  the  officers 
and  men  In  the  Army  will  be  there  because 
ihey  want  to  be. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  we  are  In  for  constantly 
increasing  military  spending? 

A.  Of  course,  the  pattern  of  defense 
budgets  Is  weU  known  to  you.  I  would  say 
that  the  percentage  of  the  mUltary  budget 
devoted  to  pay  and  personnel  costs  Is  des- 
tined to  go  up.  but  perhaps  not  to  the  ex- 
tent that  you  might  suspect.  As  an  example, 
comparing"  the  fiscal  1963  budget  with  the 
1973  budget,  there  has  been  only  a  3  per  cent 
increase  In  the  funds  devoted  to  pay  and 
personnel  costs,  both  mUltary  and  clvUlan. 
That  3  per  cent  increase,  of  course,  repre- 
sents a  considerable  amount  of  money. 

ECONOMIES    IN    A    VOLUNTEEB    FORCE 

Q.  Can  you  cut  costs  In  other  areas  to 
make  up  the  difference? 

A.  If  we  can  get  all  our  men  for  a  three- 
year  enlistment  as  a  minimum  and  we  Im- 
'prove  our  quality,  we're  going  to  have  fewer 
men  in  our  training  base.  Once  we  train  a 
man.  we  will  have  him  for  a  longer  period 
of  time,  and  this  represents  a  saving. 

We  should  also  have  a  higher  level  of 
motivation,  so  we  should  get  greater  produc- 
:lvlty  out  of  the  Individual  soldier,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Eidmlnlstratlve  and  Indus- 
trial areas. 

We  should  have  fewer  men  who  are  ab- 
sent without  leave.  We  should  have  fewer 
men  In  the  stockade.  We'll  have  fewer  men 
in  what  we  call  the  "pipeline"  who  are  mov- 
ing, because  we're  going  to  have  a  more 
stable  Army.  We  won't  have  to  transfer  peo- 
ple around'  to  the  extent  that  we've  had  to 
in  the  past. 

All  these  changes  in  the  Army  cannot  help 
but  produce  savings  that  wUl  replace — In 
part,  at  least — the  higher  costs  of  maintain- 
ing an  all-volunteer  Army. 

Q.  Does  the  low  regard  In  which  some  seg- 
ments of  the  general  public  hold  the  military 
hurt  efforts  to  restructure  the  Army? 

A.  Without  any  question.  To  achieve  a 
volunteer  Army  we  have  got  to  have  public 
support. 

Unhappily,  antiwar  attitudes  have  become 
antlmUltary  attitudes  In  some  sectors  of  our 
society.  I  believe  that  steps  must  be  taken 
to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  ralson 
d'etre  for  military  forces,  so  that  the  average 
■American  citizen  will  have  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  why  we  have  people  In 
uniform. 

If  we  can  create  an  attitude  of  understand- 
ing and  respect,  we  can  fill  up  our  ranks 
without  the  draft.  But  to  continue  to  demean 
or  disparage  the  man  In  uniform  Is  working 
against  eliminating  the  draft. 

The  American  public  can't  have  It  both 
ways. 

Q.  Has  there  been  Einy  Improvement  at  all 
since  you  have  been  back  from  Vietnam? 

A.  'The  pendulum  Is  beginning  to  move  In 
the  direction  of  better  understanding  and  re- 
spect. I  cannot  document  this  precisely,  but 
it  is  a  feeling  that  I  receive  as  I  travel  around 
the  country  and  talk  to  civilian  groups. 

The  one  bit  of  specific  evidence  is  the 
fewer  number  of  demonstrations  we  have  on 
campus  and  the  attitude  of  students  to- 
ward the  military  and  specifically  the  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps.  The  number 
of  ROTC  Incidents  we've  had  In  the  past 
year  have  been  very  few.  In  contrast  to  the 
number  that   we  had   In  the  previous  two 

years. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  In  the  way  re- 
cruiters are  received  on  campus  now? 


A.  This  is  sUll  a  problem,  but  we've  made 
some  headway.  There  are  sUll  a  number  of 
campuses  that  wlU  not  allow  recruiters.  But 
1  am  more  concerned  about  high  schools  than 

I  am  colleges.  We're  making  some  real  prog- 
ress at  high  schools,  though  a  number  of 
high-school  prlnclpaU  stlU  wiU  not  let  our 
recruiters  on  high-school  grounds. 

As  far  as  ROTC  Ls  concerned,  we  have  had 

II  coUeges  drop  out  of  the  program.  Three 
were  eliminated  because  they  didn't  meet  the 
criteria  for  maintaining  ROTC  units.  Eaght 
others  dropped  it  because  of  the  attitude  of 
the  college  staff  and  students. 

We  replaced  those  colleges  with  11  new 
coUeges  last  September,  and  this  year  we 
will  add  another  nine  new  ROTC  units.  This 
September  we'll  have  294  colleges  and  uni- 
versities with  Army  ROTC 

We  have  a  backlog  of  coUeges  that  want 
ROTC.  but  we  do  not  have  a  requirement 
for  them  at  this  time. 

Q.  Has  ROTC  enrollment  held  up  during 
thu  period? 

A.  The  number  of  young  men  enrolled  in 
IIOTC  has  dropped  substantially,  but  the 
officer  producUon  has  remained  fairly  stable. 
My  feeling  Is  that  during  the  coming  year 
the  number  who  choose  ROTC  will  Increase. 

One  reason  for  the  decline  In  ROTC  en- 
rollment is,  of  course,  the  antiwar  attitude. 
Another  reason  is  that  there  has  been  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  coUeges  that  make 
ROTC  naandatory 

Although  we  are  moving  toward  a  volun- 
tary Army,  we  wlU  need  an  ROTC  generaUy 
comparable  to  what  we  have  now,  to  produce 
second  lieutenants  for  both  the  active  and 
Reserve  forces. 


LESSONS     IXABNXD     FROM     VIETNAM 

Q.  General,  looking  back  over  your  Viet- 
nam experience,  what  lessons  were  there  for 
the  Army  in  all  those  years  of  conflict? 

A.  Prom  a  mUltary  standpoint,  we've 
learned  much  about  guerrilla  warfare.  We 
have  developed  on  the  battlefield  new  tech- 
niques to  capitaUze  on  sensors  and  other 
new  equipment  provided  by  technology.  The 
helicopter  came  of  age  in  Vietnam,  not  only 
as  a  troop  carrier  but  as  a  gunship.  to  pro- 
vide support  for  Infantry. 

We  have  learned  a  lot  In  working  with  a 
foreign  ally  that  was  not  under  our  com- 
mand. We  developed  a  rather  unusual  com- 
mand structure — one  tailored  to  the  military. 
political  and  psychological  considerations  In- 
volved. 

We  also  learned  that  In  fighting  an  unde- 
clared war.  there  Is  no  censorship  of  the  news. 
The  battlefield  Is  going  to  be  covered  by  the 
media  to  an  extent  unprecedented  \n  the 
past.  And  this  has  involved  a  public-relations 
dimension  which  was  rather  new.  In  fact.  It 
added  another  dimension  to  war  If  it  had 
been  a  declared  war.  perhaps  it  would  have 
been  different 

We  have  learned  that  a  limited  war  In- 
volving limited  objectives  and  fought  with 
limited  means — a  war  in  which  military 
forces  are  not  used  to  achieve  victory  In  the 
traditional  manner — is  probably  destmed  to 
be  a  long  war:  and  a  long  war  is  going  to  try 
the  patience  of  our  people — which,  indeed. 
this  war  has  done. 

This  is  the  first  war  ever  covered  by  tele- 
vision, where  the  horrors  of  war  and  some  of 
the  extremes  on  the  battlefield  have  been 
piped  into  the  living  room  arid  into  the  bed- 
room.  This  dramatic  coverage  of  the  war  has 
apparently  had  a  marked  psychological  Im- 
pact on  our  people. 

AU  of  these  are  facts  of  life,  and  lessons 
that  we  have  learned  from  the  Vietnam  war. 
Q.   Was   it   the   wrong    war   for   American 
fighting  men? 

A.  For  me  as  a  mUltary  man  to  pass  Judg- 
ment on  a  question  that  broad,  which  Is 
baslcaUy  political,  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult. Besides,  it  is  too  early  to  do  so  I  think 
history   will   have   to   decide. 
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CONGRESS  ON  A  SPENDING  SPREE  '^n  Post.  If  Congress  would  co-operate,  Weln-  Thb    Chancing    Complexion    or    th«    1973 
berger  says,  the  federal  budget  posture  could  Federal  Budget 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  encour-  be  made  a  lot  more  reBpectable.  (BJUlona  ot  dollars) 

aging  economic  news  for  the  second  quar-  The  economic  case  for  reduced  spending  mceipts 

ter  of    1972   might  lead  one   to   lllink  we  wUl   be   made   with  especial   force   by  Burns,                      Tr,rirr,at« i»r,„o,..     ,«-,o 

are  'out  Of  the  woods.- With  real  ^owth  ^^  T  eS^r^^r.ro'n^^rbe'ff^  SS  S^r^^  ^^-    ''''-  '"^-^ 

at  8  9  percent  and  a  2.1-percent  infla  ion  ^^  rt^^rnc"^  of  me^in^ii^^^            Individual  income  taxes ^,., 

rate,  casual  observers  may  well  be  lured  ^^^^^.^                                                                     Corporation  income  taxes ^3 

Into  an  unrealistic  economic  euphoria.  pinanclal    markets.    Burns    fe«ls    strongly,      Social  Security  taxes... ^'j 

The  fact  is  that,  although  the  private  need   some   reassurance  that   the  Nixon  ad-      Other 4^  j 

sector  has  been  showing  welcome  signs  ministration  can  bring  the  budget  under  con-                                                                     — 

of  recoverv.  Congress  has  been  off  on  a  trol    without  that.  Burns  has  told  friends,     ^otai  omciai  Adjustments .^j  j 

spending  .spree  of  unprecedented  propor-  '"^"^"'°^^  monetary  markeu  will  continue  ^^.^^  ^^^^^^  Estlmat^Wune.  1972  "1^ 

tions.   This   glut   of   Federal   outlays   for  '" ^,^'^^"1,^,^  administration's  record  of  Aaditional  aaiustments     ' 

fiscal  year  1973  is  approaching  the  pom  ^^^^^^  management   is  rather   dismal.   Por  Postponement  of  Social  Security  m- 

at   which  major  increases  in  taxes  will  f^^   1971    ^he  President  forecast  a  $2  bil-  come  baae  increase  from  January 

soon  become  necessary  if  we  are  to  avoid  uon  surplus,  and  wound  up  $23  billion  in  the         1972,  untu  January,  1973 _  '     _2  2 

renewed  runaway  Inflation.  red.  increase  in  Social  Security  tax  rate 

In  yesterday's  Washington  Post.   Mr  Thenadeflcttof  about  $12  bUllon  was  fore-         effective  Jan.  l,  1973 +(i  i 

Hobart  Rowen   laid   the  fiscal   cards  on  '^'^^   ^°^  ^^^   1872,  revised  to  $38.8  billion  personal  income  higher  than  admin- 

the  table.   Only   a  month   ago.   we  were  :ast  January,  and  now  appears  to  have  sihrunk         istratlon  estimate ^.g 

rhinlfinp  fthniit  flsra!  vear  IQ?"?  outlays  of  '°  '''^"'^  *^^  billion  because  of  bad  estimates  corporate  profits  lower  than  admln- 

thmiang  about  nscai  >ear  19/J  OUlia>s  01  ^.^  spending  and  on  tax  withholding                       utratlon    estimate -2  0 

some   $250   billion.   Mr.  Rowen   astutely  And  instAd  of  the  $25.5  biiUon  deficit  orlg-                         ^tunaw:                            2^ 

observes  the  figure  may  reach  $258  bil-  mally  forecast  for  nscai  1973,  the  number  :s     Total    Adjustments. ._ -3  1 

lion  before  this  Congress  adjourns.  clearly   somewhere    in   the   $30   bUUon.   at   a      p^venue  Estimate '  $219  » 

Mr.  President,  we  must  put  a  stop  to  time  when  the  economy  is  expanding.  More-  EXPENorrL-RES 

irresponsible  spending,  or  else  face  the  ^"^r.  in  1973.  wage  settlements  are  Ukeiy  to  R«rirr„r*.^Tan„«r^    ,070         .n...  „ 

unpleasant,  and  perhaps  crippling,  eco-  ^,Z^%^^T'  ^^-'  ^^^^^^  ^  ^'^^^-  Smcfal  Adj^^tf"^""''  ''''--  ''*"' 

nomic    and    political    consequences    of  -  ^^p^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  p^^^     Revenue  sharing  delay +a.3 

across-the-board    tax   increases.    I   have  ^^eir  spending  requests   it  now  appears  that     Coal  miner  benefllts 4-1.0 

twice  introduce     legislation  which  would  federal  spending  for  fiscal  1973  win  run  $255      interest  on  public  debt  and  other -i.0.5 

bind  both  Congress  and  the  Executive  to  :o  $258  biuion.  or  well  over  the  admimstra- 

a     'no-holes"   expenditure   celling.   If   we  tlons  hoped-for  ceiling  of  *260  blUlon.                Total  Official  Adjustments -j-3.7 

had  taken  such  action  4  to  6  months  ago.  Delay    on    revenue    sharing    has    shifted  Revised  official  Estmlat^-June.  1972.    280.0 

this  impending  crisis  would  not  be  fac-  ^^tjout  $2.5  bllUon  from  fiscal  1972  into  fiscal  Additional  adiustmenti 

ine  us  todav  '^^^    ^^*'  ''*"«^'^*  ^°^  disease-stricken  coal  social  Security  benefit  Increase  20%.    +2.3 

I  would  stroneLv  uree  ever\'  Senator  to  ™'"^"  ^'^^  *'*''  another  $1  billion   The  cost     Additional  cost  Vietnam +1.5 

V    ^  ,^     strongii  urge  every  senator  to  ^,j  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  security  package  (benefits  House  and  Senate  passed  health  and 

heed   the   fiscal  wammgs  which  will   oe  ^^^i,  t,e  boosted  20  per  cent  beginning  Oct.  1 )  education  programs                               ^1  0 

presented    in    a   series    of    hearings    this  wiu    be   $6.0   bUUon.  or   nearly   $2.5   billion  House  and  senate  passed  water  qual-" 

week  presided  over  by  the  Senator  from  more  than  Nixon  originally  budgeted.   (The         itv  control +0.5 

Wisconsin    '  Mr     Proxmire  i  .    The    Joint  benefits  wUl   be  even  more  costly   in   fiscal            '                                                      "  '. _ 

Economic  Committee,  under  his  leader-  1974  and  beyond.)                                                Minimum  total  additions -1-6.3 

ship,  should  be  commended  for  bringing  And  that's  not  aU.  An  analysis  by  Gold-      E.xper.dlture  Estimate 255.3 

»      Ti,.   TI411    tw_   i „  j~i,„i„t_„»<„„ „  man.  Sachs  of  New  York  shows  that  mlUtarv                        „„     ...      ,   ,,^„_  „jji,. „ 

to  the  Hill  the  top  administration  eco-  .p^^^^^g  ^^j^  go  $1.5  to  $3  buiion  over  the  ^°^^"^  f""''^''  cuidiuom 

nomic  spokesmen,  and  women,  as  well  as  target,  and  that  health-education  spending  Liberalization  of  Social  Security  and 

several   of   the  COimtr>-S  most   noted  in-  .s  ukeiy  to  mushroom  by  «1  bUUon  (a  popu-  Medicare    coverage    contained    in 

dependent   economists.   Their   testimony  lar  heart-lung  research  bUl  aione  could  add         H.R.  1 +2.0 

should  be  required  reading  for  all  of  us.  ssoomiuiom.                                                        Defense— Vietnam +1.5 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    Mr.  When  you  add  potential  spending  for  even     Hwrt  and  lung  reswxch.... +0.5 

Rowen's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record,  more  liberal  Social  Securlty-medlcal  cover-     Schoo.  lunch  subsidies +0. 

,„   K„   f^ii^.,,.^   K.r   n,o   c«v,^w.,i^  ,^f  -r.-**  age:  for  pollution  control,  flood  relief,  school      flood  reiiei -m.j 

to  be   followed  by   the  schedule  of  wit-  j^*^^^  subsidies,  and  veterans  medical  care,      Veterans  medical  care... +01 

nesses  for  this  week  s  JEC  hearings.  y^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^ly  cap  Weinberger,  as  a  budget      -Assumed  Expenditure  Rajige $255-258 

There   being    no   objection,    the    items  balancer  by  profession,  risks  a  dally  heart      Deficit   Range $35-38 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  attack.  jomt  Economic  Committee  Hearings  on  the 

as  follows;  Thus,  what  may  be  In  store  is  a  boom  for  Mld-vear   Review   of   Economy   will  be  held 

BT-r>GET    Drittinc    Ot7T    OF    Control.    Nixon  IS'^S.  but  one  with  an  Inflationary  bust  and  q^  Julv  24.  25.  26  and  27.  1972  In  Room  1202 

Orders  Cutback  for  1974  l^^gb  Interest  rates  at  the  end  of  It.  ^f  the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  beginning 

iBv  Hobart  Rowen)  ""^^  ^^°"  administration  has  desperately  each  day  at  10:00  a.m. 

■                              ,,,.w^  ^""^^  ^°  ^^""^  tax-Increase  talk  during  this  Monday.    July    24— Council    of    Economic 

K  I°Vh  f  ,'^     .V,          r.  "^  election  year,  promising  instead  expenditure  Advisers :     Herlirt    Stein.    Chairman:    Ezra 

Tfil    n^  nV^honr",r  hHr^^^^^^^^       .f  the  '°"''°'-  ^"'   '''"  ^^^^"  "^'^   '^^°   ^°''"'   "  Solomon.  Member:  and  Marina  v. N  Whitman, 

ro  be  apeclflc  about  it.  the  top  brass  of  the  every  man  In  the  Office  at  Management  and  Member 

Ni.xon  administration,  accompanied  by  Fed-  Budget  knows.  "    Tuesday    July  2^-George  P.  Shultz.  Sec- 
era.  Reserve  Chairman  Arthur  P   Burns,  are  that's  worse.  If  a  tax  Increase  Is  needed,  retary.    Department    of    tfe    Treasury:    and 
CommrtLTo'confei^7hM'theTficU°for  fi  -  ^^«  P°^"^-'   strategists   know   that  even   if  caspir    W.' Weinberger.    Director.    Office   of 
^al    T    -^whlchlTa:^'^^^^^^^^^^^  they  propose  a  value  added  tax.  they  prob-  Management  and  Budge^. 
iT,    -.s.^^^^  of  .jn  H.ii.„„ ,  ably  couldn't  get  It  through  Congress  for  2  Wednesdav.    July    26 — Arthur    F.    Burns. 

They'on  tlay^dir^ctly.  but  the  fact  Is  or  3  years.  Chairman.  Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Re- 

that   the   federal   budget    is  out   of   control.  So  what's  left  that  could  be  made  efTectlve  ^"e  svstem             „„     ,  .        „„„„„.>,    p„i 

Unless  the  Nixon  administration  finds  .some  '^ome  time  during  calendar  1973?  Loophole-  .    ^^''^^^^''l'         '',  J~^     ?,.  „^°l!L  nn  ' 

wa..   Of   Chopping   It    dow.    the    fl.cal    1.73  pU.ggingo   The   Nixon    P-P'e    Insist    there's  ^^^^^^T.^^!    tS^tll^r'^^r^: 

deficit  cotUd  in  fact  hit  $40  billions.  not  much  money  there.  Cut  the  investment  ^^^^^     University    of    Minnesota:    Paul   A 

Over  the  weekend,  cabinet  members  were  credit     or     slow     accelerated     depreciation?  s^muelson    Professor  of  Economics.  Maasa- 

given  ceilings  for  their  departments  for  fls-  That's  McGovern  talk.  chusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 

cal  1974— the  year  that  starts  July  1.  1973 —  So   If   the   Nixon   crowd   wants   to  reclaim 

and  'he  screams  to  be  heard  in  Washington  the  "fiscal  integrity"  tag.  it  will  either  have  —^-^^^^—^ 

on  Monday  will  suggest  how  sharp  3  knife  is  to   cut   the   budget  or  propose  straight    In-  FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  INVESTMENT 

being  wielded  by  OMB  Director  Caspar  Weln-  creases   Ln  corporate   and/or   Individual    tax  ACT 

berger  rates.  Wall  Street,  which  Isn't  as  dumb  as  it 

"We  don't  want  to  get  into  any  more  fiscal  sometimes    Ukes   to   sound,    figured    It    out  Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  an  ef- 

stlmulatlon."  Weinberger  told  The  Washing-  some  time  back.  fort  to   put  important  public   poUcy  is- 
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,^  before  the  pubUc.  "The  Advocates 
fStote  series  in  the  Public  Broadcast- 
»jj*£^vice.  has  discussed  the  role  of  the 
SJ^tlonal  firm  in  the  modern  world. 
*^very  case.  "The  Advocates'  at- 
tempts to  present  a  balanced  view  of  both 
4^8  within  the  adversary  process  which 
liracterlzes  our  judicial  system^  "nielr 
S  14  show- "Should  There  Be  Fed- 
Si  Regulation  ox  the  overseas  Opera- 
fto^  of  U.S.  Corporations?"— revolved 
Sid  portions  of  my  own  Foreign 
S  and  investment  Act  of  1972   ^S. 

^Mthough  "The  Advocates"  has  tradi- 
tionally attracted  what  I  would  term  a 
■freetrade"  audience,  only  a  bare  major- 
itv  voted  against  regulations.  Undoubt- 
Iv  the  facts  attested  to  by  the  two 
Snesses  in  favor  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
and  Investment  Act-Paul  Jennings^ 
nresident  of  the  International  Umon  of 
Electrical  Workers,  and  Stanley  Rutten- 
berg  former  Assistant  Secretan'  of 
Ubor— must  have  brought  these 
thoughts  to  many  viewers'  minds. 

Mr  President,  because  of  the  im- 
nortance  of  trade  and  investment  poUcy, 
I  ask  that  a  news  release  indicating  the 
response  of  the  viewers  of  The  Advocates 
television  program   be   printed   in   the 

Record.  ,         , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Viewers  Divujed  on  Multinational  Issue 

Slightly  more  than  one-half  of  viewers 
responding  to  the  March  14  debate  of  The 
\dvocates  sav  they  are  against  havmg  the 
government  place  tougher  restrictions  on 
giant  multinational  corporations. 

Of  the  2.716  responses  to  the  KCET-pro- 
duced  program.  1.428  were  opposed  to  a 
labor-supported  Congressional  move  to  im- 
pose heavier  taxation  and  stlffer  regulations 
on  US.-based  global  firms. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Peter  Q.  Peterson 
disputed  *  claims  by  labor  leaders  on  the 
program  that  the  multinational  firms  are 
siphoning  jobs  out  of  this  country  and  have 
a  detrimental  effect  on  U.S.  trade  and 
balance  of  payments.  "U.S.  employment  of 
these  companies  has  been  in  growing  on  the 
average  about  twice  as  fast  afi  that  of  that 
of  other   U.S.   companies.'    Peterson   said. 

On  the  other  side.  Stanley  Ruttenberg, 
former  assistant  secretary  of  labor,  charged 
that  900.000  American  workers  have  lost  their 
jobs  since  1966  as  the  result  of  trade  policies 
governing  the  mtiltlnatlonals.  He  said  foreign 
Investments  by  U.S. -based  companies  are 
important,  but  should  only  be  encouraged 
'when  they  don't  replace  workers." 


THE  PRICE  OF  INDEPENDENCE 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  July  2, 
1972,  Dr.  R.  Elmer  Nielsen,  pastor  of 
the  Capitol  Heights  Baptist  Church, 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  preached  a  sermon  to 
his  congregation  on  "The  Price  of 
Independence." 

This  sermon  is  a  challenging  one 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest  to 
each  Member  of  the  Saiate  and  to  every 
American.  For  that  reason.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  sermon  text  and 
a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Nielsen 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Tk«  Pricb  of  Ino«pwjdxkcr 
(Sermon  preached  by   R.   Elmer   Nlelaen, 

Th.  D.,  Pastor) 
Text:  Psalm  33:12— "BleaBed  is  the  nation 
whose   Gkxl   Is  the   Lord."   Proverbs    14:34 — 
"Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation  but  stn  Is 
a  reproAcb  to  any  people." 

Ood'8  hand  In  American  history  is  un- 
mistakable. The  pillars  of  our  Country  were 
laid  deep  In  granite  foundations  of  Ood. 
His  foothills  echo  through  our  vaUeys.  Hte 
heart  pulsates  In  our  lives.  His  voice  is  heard 
in  our  land.  Palth  In  God  hung  the  lanterns 
on  the  prow  of  the  Mayfiower  as  it  charted 
the  unknown  Atlantic.  That  vessel  was  laden 
with  deathless  deetlny-^levotees  of  a  new 
order,  the  heralds  of  a  new  freedom,  the  tral 
blazers  of  a  new  epoch  in  human  history.  It 
carried  Pilgrims,  not  passengers. 

ChrUtlan  principles  were  woven  Into  the 
fabric  of  our  government.  Our  most  cher- 
ished documents  acknowledge  Ood  as  the 
author  of  thu  republic.  .„„ira  over 

A  noted  Frenchman  came  to  America  over 
170  years  ago.  He  wrote.  'I  sought  America b 
irealn^.  I  found  It  not  in  her  fields  and 
f^restt-  I  found  It  not  in  her  mines  and  f ac- 
ortL  'l  round  It  not  ^^^-^^J^^^^^er 
tribunals.  It  was  only  when  I  entered  her 
chuXs  and  heard  her  pulpits  thundering 
Gainst  Bin  and  preaching  righteousness  that 
t^diLTovered  her  greatness.  America  has  been 
grtat  b^a^e  shI  Is  good.  If  America  ceases 
to  be  Eood,  she  will  cease  to  be  great. 

It  w^lexander  Blackburn  who  expressed 
it  ina^c^m  entitled  "What  Makes  a  Nation 
Great?  " 

Not  serried   ranks  with  »»«»  ^^^^Z,"*' 
Not  armored  ships  that  gird  the  world. 
Not  hoarded  wealth  nor  busy  mills 
Not  cattle  on  a  thousand  hUls. 
Not  sages  wise,  nor  schools,  nor  laws. 
Not  boaated  deeds  in  freedoms  cause- 
All  these  may  be,  and  yet  the  state 
In  the  eye  of  CkJd  be  far  from  great. 

That  land  is  great  which  know*  '-*\«  ^^>^' 
Whose  songs  are  guided  by  His  Word; 
Where  Justice  rules  'twlxt  man  and  man. 
Where  love  controls  in  art  and  plan; 
Where,  breathing  in  his  native  air. 
Each  soul  finds  Joy  In  praise  and  pi»yer— 
Thus  may  our  country,  god  and  great, 
Be  Ood's  dellghtr— man's  best  estate. 

On  this  July  4th.  196  years  ago  a  group 
of  brave  and  dedicated  men  signed  »  hls">rlc 
document  which  we  prize  as  our  -Ty^lut^- 
tlon  of  Independence",  It  began  '  .and 
for  the  support  of  this  declaratalon  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  protection  »'  D»J»^e 
Providence,  we  mutuaUy  pledge  to  each  o^er 
our    lives,    our    fortunes,    and    our    sacred 

^Twas  signed  on  July  4,  1776  by  54  men. 
•in  the  name  and  by  authority  of  the  good 
people"  of  the  13  original  colonies  which 
stretched  from  New  Hampshire  to  the  North 
and  Georgia  to  the  South. 

The  men  who  signed  "the  Declaration  of 
Independence  were  not  wild -eyed  rabble- 
roustog  ruffians.  They  were  men  of  culture 
and  education.  Twenty-four  of  them  were 
lawyers  and  Jurists.  Eleven  were  merchants. 
Nine  were  farmers  and  large  plantation  own- 
ers  All  were  well  educated  men  of  means. 

Many  of  the  signers  soon  were  called  upon 
to  pay  the  price  they  had  pledged  for  1H>- 

crtv 

At  the  Battle  of  Yorktown.  Thomas  Nelson. 
Jr  noted  that  British  General  Comwallls  had 
taken  over  the  Nelson  home  for  his  head- 
quarters. The  owner  quietly  urged  General 
George  Washington  to  open  fire.  The  horne 
was  destroyed,  and  Mr.  Nelson  died  in  bank- 
ruptcy. ,.. 

Carter  Braxton  of  Virginia,  a  wealthy 
planter  and  trader,  saw  his  ships  swept  from 
the  seas  by  the  British  Navy.  He  was  forwsd 
to  sell  his  home  and  properties  to  pay  his 
debta.  He  died  penniless. 


The  home  and  properties  of  Francis  Lewis 
were  destroyed,  and  his  wife  was  jaUed. 

Five  signera  of  this  grant  document  were 
captured  by  the  British  as  traitors  and  tor- 
tured before  they  died.  Twelve  had  their 
homes  ransacked  and  burned.  Two  lost  iheu- 
sons  in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  and  another 
had  two  sons  captured.  Nine  fought  and  died 
from  wounds  or  the  hardships  of  the  R«vo- 
luUonary  War. 

Before  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  each  of  thoee  men  had  secu- 
rity, but  they  valued  liberty  more.  Our  fore- 
lathera  paid  a  high  price  for  this  country's 
independence,  but  we  were  born  free. 

Even  so,  there  la  a  price  we  must  pay  for 
the  Independence  we  were  born  to.  Eternal 
vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty. 

Today  we  are  the  heirs  of  the  freedom 
which  they  purchased.  A  sad  fact  of  h'jman 
imture  Is  that  people  seldom  fuUy  appreciate 
things  that  they  do  not  personally  earn,  pay 
for,  or  Involve  themselves  In  a  direct  way 
This  Is  so  apparent  today  in  relauon  to  the 
precious  heritage  that  has  been  handed  us 
by  the  past.  Abundant  example  la  seen  m 
the  attitudes  of  many  youth  about  us  in 
their  rebelUon  and  so-called  'counter- 
culture." Too  many  have  down-graded 
patriotism  and  show  base  ingrautude  for 
their  material  blessings  as  well  as  theu:  her- 
itage of  freedom  and  liberty,  purchased  at 
so  great  a  cost  by  others. 

A  sign  of  our  times  is  a  documentary  re- 
cently released  by  NBC  television  In  which 
young  blue  collar  workers  are  venting  theu 
frustration  at  having  to  work  8  hours  a  day 
for  5  days,  many  times  at  boring,  production 
line  work.  The  dignity  of  labor  and  the  ne- 
cessity to  contribute  to  production  for  com- 
pensation is  loet  in  a  cry  to  be  free  from  all 
monotonous  labor. 

If  they  could  only  remember  how  their 
forefathers  and  fathers  only  a  generation  or 
so  ago  worked  12  to  15  hours  a  day  and  were 
paid  so  very  much  less. 

They  overlook  the  fact  that  there  are  166 
hours  in  a  week.  Productive  labor  Is  hon- 
orable. 

Think  of  the  things  thoee  patriots  of  the 
past  were  turning  theu-  backs  on  In  order  to 
be  Independent  from  England. 
English  cltlaenshlp 
British  trade.  Money  and  banilng 
British  protection 
British  prestige 

The  culture  and  social  life  of  England 
Ties  of  family  and  friends 
The  traditional  British  laws  that  guaran- 
teed certain  rlghta  to  lt«  people. 

But  the  kind  of  people  who  fled  Europe  did 
not  come  here  to  setUe  for  a  llie  of  depend- 
ency. Their  creed  coincided  with  that  of  an 
unknown  author  who  wrote:  "I  do  not  chooee 
to  be  a  common  man  or  vroman.  It  is  my 
right  to  be  uncommon  .  If  I  can.  I  seek 
opportunity — not  security.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  a  citizen,  humbled  and  dulled  by  having 
the  state  look  after  me.  I  want  to  take  the 
calculated  risk:  to  dream  and  to  buUd.  to 
faU  and  to  succeed.  I  refuse  to  barter  Incen- 
tive for  a  dole.  I  prefer  the  challenges  of  life 
to  the  gtiaranteed  existence:  the  thrUl  of  ful- 
flUment  to  the  stale  calm  of  Utopia.  I  wUl 
not  trade  freedom  for  beneficence  nor  my 
dignity  for  a  handout.  I  will  not  cower  before 
any  master  nor  bend  to  any  threat.  It  U  my 
heritage  to  stand  erect,  proud  and  unafraid; 
to  think  and  act  for  myself,  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  my  creations  and  to  face  the  world  boldly 
and  say:  this,  with  God's  help,  I  have  done. 
All  this  Is  what  It  means  to  be  an  Amerl- 


^axi.  .   .   . 

Several  things  have  characterized  our  na- 
tion over  Its  history. 

1.  A  belief  in  and  dependence  upon  Ood. 

2.  A  belief  In  and  dependence  upon  our 
feUow  citizens  to  rally  to  the  call  for  defense 
of  our  liberty. 
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3.  A  belief  in  and  dependence  upon  the 
Constitution  to  guide   and   protect   us. 

4.  A  concern  for  freedom  and  justice  wher- 
ever It  is  threatened. 

5  A  desire  for  liberty  and  Justice  for  all 
of  our  citizens. 

Some  time  ago  Ronald  Reagan  m  a  stir- 
ring speech  gave  an  inspiring  characteriza- 
tion of  our  true  governmental  function  when 
he  said:  "The  Pounding  Fathers — that  little 
band  of  men  so  advanced  beyond  their  time 
the  world  has  never  seen  their  like  since — 
created  a  government  based  on  the  theory 
that  you  and  I  have  the  Ood-gtven  right  and 
abUity  to  determine  our  own  destiny. 

"Here  took  place  the  only  revolution  In  all 
history  that  didn't  just  exchange  one  set  of 
rules  for  another  They  shaped  a  government. 
bound  It  with  a  Constitution  and  said  Its 
only  function  was  to  be  a  watchdog  over 
mai'.'s  freedom.  They  never  planned  that  It 
should  become  a  cow  to  be  milked. 

"Here  for  the  first  time  the  Individual  ge- 
nius of  man — every  man — was  unleashed. 
Six  percent  of  the  world's  population  on 
seven  percent  of  the  earth's  land  surface 
created  and  <jwns  more  than  fifty  percent  of 
the  world's  wealth,  and  that  wealth  has  b«en 
distributed  more  widely  among  our  people 
than  in  any  other  society  since  time  began. 

There  were  no  fringe  benefits  at  Valley 
Porge  The  West  was  won  without  an  area 
redevelopment  program 

Now  you  and  I  must  answer  once  again 
whether  life  is  so  dear  and  peace  so  sweet 
as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains 
and  slavery  If  we  are  unwilling  to  pledge 
our  lives,  our  eflorts  and  our  sacred  honor, 
then  we  must  one  day  spend  our  sunset 
years  telling  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  what  it  once  was  like  In  America 
when  men  were  free." 

K  most  impressive  fact  Is  that  Independ- 
ence is  to  a  large  extent  an  Illusion,  and  not 
necessarily  an  ultimate  goal  to  be  desired  by 
anyone.  Preedom — yes.  Free  to  make  and 
shape  our  destinies,  to  choose  our  way  of 
life,  to  walk  about  free  from  harm  and 
danger,  free  to  own  and  control  property — 
real  and  personal:  freedom  of  choice,  to  live 
where  one  pleases,  work  where  one  chooses, 
associate  with  those  of  his  choice,  to  be  free 
as  long  as  that  freedom  does  not  infringe 
upon  the  basic  right  and  freedom  of  someone 
else. 

So.  "Let  Preedom  ring,"  but  remember 
that  "Independence  Day"  simply  marked  the 
time  when  the  colonies  ended  their  depend- 
ence upon  England  and  had  to  begin  to 
depend  upon  themselves.  They  exchanged 
British  government  for  their  own.  British 
authorities  for  American  authorities.  British 
law  for  American  law,  British  taxes  for  Amer- 
ican taxes,  British  garrisons  for  American 
garrisons  They  exchanged  one  set  of  rules 
for  another 

This  has  been  a  sad  lesson  for  some  of  the 
small  emerging  nations  of  this  generation 
that  has  severed  ties  with  colonial  powers. 
Countries  like  India,  Pakistan.  Bangladesh 
and  Nigeria  have  found  that  all  of  their 
problems  were  not  solved  simply  by  inde- 
pendence. The  Congo  found  that  killing  and 
running  out  the  Belgians  did  not  solve  all 
of  their  problems.  So  In  America  we  are  so 
aware  of  the  past  that  the  price  of  inde- 
pendence comes  high.  We  must  depend  now 
on  ovirselves  to  solve  our  problems  rather 
than  an  outside  force 

"No  man  is  an  Island"  The  life  of  the 
hermit,  the  recluse,  the  "Robinson  Crusoes" 
Is  the  scarce  and  abnormal  exception.  Even 
the  loner  must  come  to  town  for  supplies 
produced  and  sold  by  someone  else.  He  finds 
the  going  It  alone  route  to  be  almost  Im- 
possible. Ray  L.  Smith  expressed  It  well  when 
he  said-  "No  man  has  ever  been  Independent: 
every  man  has  leaned  upon  ♦he  past." 

Every  liberty  we  enjoy  has  been  bought  at 
•-he    c(jst    of    martyrs   blood:    every    achieve- 


ment of  the  race  has  been  made  at  the  cost 
of  Incredible  toll. 

There  la  not  a  privilege  nor  an  oppor- 
tunity that  modern  society  grants  to  us  that 
Is  not  the  product  of  other  men's  labors. 

We  drink  every  day  from  wells  we  have  not 
dug;  we  warm  by  flree  we  have  not  kindled: 
we  live  protected  by  institutions  we  have  not 
set  up. 

Our  churches  are  built  upon  rocks  put  In 
place  by  martyrs  of  the  ages  past. 

Our  government  rests  upon  the  founda- 
tions cemented  in  place  by  the  blood  of  sol- 
diers who  tracked  their  way.  barefoot  thru 
ley  battlefields  or  over  burning  sands. 

Our  :;ourts  are  reared  upon  the  bodies  of 
those  who  died  for  freedom. 

No  man  llveth  unto  himself;  all  the  past 
has  invested  In  him." 

One  of  our  greatest  dangers  today  Is  in 
independent  type  action  and  thinking  which 
Ignores  the  best  interests  of  our  country  as 
a  whole  and  seeks  short  term  solutions  to 
long  range  problems.  When  some  minority 
groups  scream  out  for  their  "rights"  he  often 
goes  far  beyond  what  was  ever  considered 
a  right,  but  rather  a  privilege,  a  grant,  or  a 
gift,  and  one  which  called  for  some  responsi- 
ble action  The  most  blatant  current  example 
Is  a  ,roup  of  militant  welfare  recipients  an- 
grily demanding  a  minimum  of  $6,500  per 
year  In  benefits  for  doing  absolutely  nothing. 

Someone  has  noted  the  cycle  of  the  great 
civilizations  of  the  past,  most  of  which  have 
lasted  about  200  years  or  less. 


Bondage  to  Spiritual  Palth 
Spiritual  Palth  to  Great  Courage 
Courage  to  Liberty 
Liberty  to  Abundance 
Selfishness  to  Complacency 
Complacency  to  Apathy 
Apathy  to  Dejjendency 
Dependency  back  again  Into  Bond- 


Prom 
Prom 
Prom 
Prom 
Prom 
FVom 
Prom 
FYom 
age. 

In  4  years  the  United  States  of  America 
will  be  200  years  old. 

Will  Americans  follow  the  path  of  past 
civilization  or  will  they  face  up  to  the 

challenge  that  confronts  them  today? 

Largely  through  our  militant  and  Ideologi- 
cal struggle  with  Communism  we  see  our 
country  proliferated  fully  Into  many  hostile 
camps;  political  groupis.  economic  groups, 
labor  vs.  management,  racial  groups,  ethnic 
groups,  religious  divisions,  social  groups,  fxwr 
vs.  affluent,  youth  against  age,  education  vs. 
uneducated.  Criminals  and  reformers  against 
law  enforcement,  revolutionaries  against  the 
establishment.  All  of  this  has  been  taken  by 
a  largely  hostile  press  at  the  national  level, 
feeling  as  though  they  should  be  "the  devil's 
advocate"  In  trying  to  air  every  force  and 
crackpot  arrayed  against  us,  and  shown  to 
the  world  in  the  worst  light.  Our  Image  has 
suffered  while  outsiders  have  looked  In  on 
an  apparent  family  squabble  here  while  ig- 
noring their  own  shortcomings. 

The  average  citizen  and  his  views  are  lost 
in  headlines  which  herald  the  release  of 
avowed  Communist  militant  Angela  Davis, 
who  It  was  proved  at  least  purchased  and 
furnished  guns  which  later  were  used  In  a 
courtroom  shootout.  We  see  unprecedented 
action  in  which  she  goes  home  that  night  to 
Join  in  a  victory  celebration  with  the  jury, 
and  now  night  after  night  Is  renting  great 
halls  in  our  largest  cities  har&nglng  Com- 
munist sympathizers  to  tear  our  country 
apart. 

How  frustrating  to  see  the  Today  show 
from  New  York  recently  furnishing  Jane 
Ponda  a  forum  to  spew  out  her  venom  against 
our  president,  oxir  country,  and  everything 
we  hold  dear,  while  the  inter^'lewer  care- 
fvilly  avoids  bringing  out  that  this  brazen, 
spoiled,  youth  has  been  jailed  many  times  for 
violating  the  laws  of  the  land  In  her  mili- 
tant actions  In  protests  of  all  kinds,  arrested 
for  smuggling  in  drugs,  and  well  known  for 


her  attitude  on  traditional  morals  of  our 
country. 

The  terrible  price  of  our  dependence  Is  atm 
a  bargain  today  for  what  we  have  But 
whether  we  keep  this  priceless  heritage  in- 
creasingly  becomes  a  question  of  how  much 
we  are  willing  to  become  Involved  and  pa* 
a  personal  price  for  continued  freedom  uod 
liberty. 

The  most  pertinent  spiritual  application 
Is  that  we  can  never  be  Independent  of 
Qod.  Some  are  trying,  but  only  the  love 
grace,  mercy  and  long-suffering  of  our  Qod 
allows  so  much  of  our  country  to  Ignore 
Him,  breaJc  His  laws  with  Impunity  as  w«  aee 
today.  The  wheels  of  Judgment  and  justice 
grind  slowly  but  surely. 

Every  breath  we  breathe,  every  heart- 
beat Is  dependent  upon  God. 

Being  dependent  Is  not  wrong,  nor  neces- 
sarily undesirable.  It  is  being  dependent 
upon  the  wrong  things.  If  we  are  Independ- 
ent  upon  our  own  shrewdness,  subtlety  and 
trickery  to  get  us  by,  or  upon  our  K^udneas 
and  bombast,  even  our  muscle  hard  work 
and  material  accumulations  we  will  find 
sooner  or  later  that  this  is  InsufHclent,  Many 
are  dependent  upon  alcohol  and  other  drugi 
to  get  them  by  and  shield  them  from  the 
realities  of  life. 

We  must  depend  upon  God.  He  must  be 
our  last  line  of  defense.  "If  the  Son  shall 
make  you  free  ye  shall  be  free  indeed." 

With  prophetic  accuracy  Rudyard  Kipling 
wrote  many  years  ago  concerning  his  beloved 
England  In  the  Recessional : 

"God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old, 
Lord  of  our  far  flung  battle  line. 
Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 

Dominion  over  palm  and  pine. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget! 

If  drunk  with  sight  of  power  we  loose 

Wild  Tongues  that  have  not  Thee  In  awe, 

Such  boastings  as  the  Gentiles  use. 
Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  law. 

Judge  of  the  nations,  spare  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget!" 

May  God  grant  that  we  in  our  great  but 
endangered  country  not  forget  the  God  who 
has  loved  us  and  brought  us  safe  t"hus  far. 

Arthur  Brisbane  expressed  It  so  well  some 
time  ago  when  he  said:  "We  may  sweep  the 
world  clean  of  militarism.  We  may  scrub  the 
world  white  of  autocracy.  We  can  carpet  It 
with  Democracy  and  drape  It  with  the  flag 
of  republicanism.  We  may  hank  on  the  walls 
the  thrilling  pictures  of  freedom — Here  the 
signing  of  America's  Independence,  there  the 
thrilling  portrait  of  Joan  of  Arc.  yonder  the 
Magna  Charter,  and  on  this  side  the  inspir- 
ing picture  of  Garibaldi.  We  may  spend 
energy  and  effort  to  make  the  world  a  para- 
dise Itself,  where  the  lion  of  capitalism  can 
He  down  with  the  proletarian  lamb.  But  if 
we  turn  Into  that  splendid  room  mankind 
with  the  same  old  heart,  "Deceitful  and  des- 
perately wicked,"  we  may  expect  to  clean 
house  again  not  many  days  hence.  What  we 
need  Is  a  peace  conference  with  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  ' 

If  you  have  not  had  the  experience  of  a 
personal  experience  with  Christ  in  which  you 
have  cocamltted  yourself  In  an  experience  of 
repentance  and  faith  to  become  His  follower, 
I  urge  you  to  make  that  decision  even  now. 

You  can  give  your  country,  your  commu- 
nity, your  famUy  and  yourself  no  greater  gift 
than  new  life  In  Christ. 

Briet  Biographical  Skbich — R.  Buns 
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written  to  Secretary  of  State  WlUlam  P. 
RogWB.  aakiiisr  that  the  United  Stetes  of- 
fer every  possible  assistance  to  the  Aus- 
trian Oovemment  In  this  matter. 


A  REAFFIRMATION  OP  THE  BELIEP 

IN    THE    INHERENT    RIGHTS    OP 

MANKIND 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  by 
falling  to  ratify  the  convention  on  the 
prevention  and  punishment  of  the  crime 
of  genocide,  the  Senate  has  implied  that 
the  rights  that  U.S.  citizens  enjoy  by 
virtue  of  the  Constitution  and  the  BlU  of 
Rights  are  not  to  be  construed  as  belong- 
ing to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

In  1776  the  founders  of  this  country 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  self-evident- 
truth  "that  aU  men  are  created  equal; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with    certain    inalienable    rights;    that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness."  Is  it  not  ironic  that 
we   who  have  been  in  the  forefront  In 
promoting  freedom  for  individual  and 
human  rights  for  aU  groups,  fail  to  ratify 
the  convention  on  the  prevention  and 
punishment  of  the  crime  of  genocide? 
How  many  Americans  have  ancestors 
who  were  immigrants  to  this  country? 
How  many  Americans  have  relatives  who 
are  still  living  abroad?  Do  we  not  care 
about  those  who  were  not  bom  on  Amer- 
ican   soil?  ,^     r^      *„ 

Our  ratiflcatlon  of  the  Genocide  Treaty 
will  be  an  afilrmatlon  of  the  fact  that  all 
men.  not  Just  Americans,  are  created 
equal.  It  will  be  an  acknowledgement  of 
the  fact  that  aU  men,  not  Just  Americans, 
are   endowed   with   certain   Inalienable 

rights.  „ 

I  call  upon  the  Saxate  to  reaffirm  ouj 
belief  in  the  inherent  rights  of  mankind. 
I  ask  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  convention 
on  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
the  crime  of  genocide. 


Subversive  Activities  Control  Board.  I  went 
along  with  the  idea,  and  I  joined  then  in 
urging  that  funds  be  provided  for  the  BACB 
for  Fiscal  '72. 

Well,  I   think  I   was  virrong  then;   ana  i 
think  the  Senate  was  right  the  other  day, 
when   it   voted  45-12  to  abolish  the  bosjKl 
by  wiping  out  lU  appropriation  for  Fiscal  "73. 
Many  conservatives,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
have  been  deeply  troubled  about  this  Ujsue. 
There  was  a  tendency  to  stick  by  the  board 
as  a  symbol— a  symbol  of  continuing  resist- 
ance  to  Communist  subversion,  an  official 
manifestation  of  national  vigilance  against 
the  overthrow  of   cherished  institutions  by 
an    ideological    lny>erlallsm   that   n*ver   lets 
up   We  felt  the  board  was  not  to  be  blamed 
for  administrative  defects  In  the  law;   and 
at  a  time  when  new  revolutionary  groups 
were  developing,  we  saw  some  rational  role 
for  an  agency  whose  sole  function  would  be 
their  BurveUlanoe. 

But  we  have  had  many  mlaglvtogs  also. 
There  were  the  constitutional  objections 
pressed  by  Senator  Sam  Ervin.  not  merely 
on  the  matter  of  the  President's  executive 
order,  but  more  gravely  on  the  serious  First 
Amendment  questions  involving  rights  of 
association  and  rights  of  free  speech.  FlnaUy, 
there  was  a  conservative's  lostmctlve  hoe- 
tUlty  to  the  sheer  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  The  hamstrung  board  was  not  doing 
anything— there  was  no  prospect  of  amend- 
ing the  law  to  give  the  board  new  duties— 
and  M60.000  la  no  trivial  sum.  The  need 
continues  for  a  vigilant  eye  on  revolutionary 
groups,  but  perhaps  that  need  can  otherwise 
be  met.  Let  the  board  go. 


JAROSLAV      MASARYK      KIDNAPED 

BY  COMMUNIST   CZECHOSLOVAK 

BORDER   GUARDS 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  more  than 
2  months  have  passed  since  Jaroslay 
Masaryk  became  one  of  the  more  recent 
victims  of  the  continuing  tragedy  of 
Czechoslovakia.  For  it  was  on  May  3  that 
young  Masaryk  was  kidnaped  on  the 
Austrian-Czechoslovak  frontier,  as  he  at- 
tempted to  see  his  parents  at  the  border. 

Jaroslav  Masaryk  had  left  Czecho- 
slovakia in  1968,  as  did  so  many  other 
young  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  in  the  wake  of 
the  brutal  Soviet  invasion,  because  he  re- 
fused to  Uve  imder  a  puppet  regime  sup- 
ported by  an  occupying  army.  He  made  a 
new  life  abroad,  but  always  had  a  deep 
desire  to  see  his  parents  again.  Hoping 
to  get  close  enough  to  at  least  touch  his 
parents'  hands,  Masaryk  ventured  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  border.  WhUe  stlU  on 
Austrian  soU  he  was.  without  warning, 
seized  by  Communist  border  guards  and 
dragged  into  Czechoslovak  territory.  He 
has  not  been  heard  of  or  seen  since. 

The  Austrian  Government  has  protest- 
ed strongly  against  this  flagrant  violaUon 
of  international  law  and  is  continuing  to 
press  vigorously  for  Masaryk's  release 
and  his  return  to  Austrian  soil.  I  have 


JAMES  J.  KILPATRICK  RECON- 
SIDERS: SAYS  LET  THE  SACB  GO 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  James  J. 
Kilpatrick  is  a  journalist  and  commenta- 
tor whose  analyses  of  current  Issues  and 
constitutional  questions  command  the 
Nation's  Interest  and  respect. 

On  June  22  of  this  year.  Mr.  KUpatrick 
taped  for  deUvery  on  station  WTOP  a 
statement    concerning    the    Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board   in  which  he 
pointed  out  that  a  year  or  so  ago  he  had 
joined  in  urging  that  funds  be  provided 
to  continue  the  SACB.  but  that  he  ha* 
since  changed  his  mind.  Mr.  Kllpettlck 
now  agrees  with  my  own  conclusion  that 
the  time  has  come  to  abolish  the  SACB. 
Mr.  President,  in  the  near  future,  a 
House-Senate  conference  committee  wiU 
meet  to  consider  whether  funds  should 
be  appropriated  to  continue  the  SACB. 
In  view  of  the  timeliness  of  Mr.  Kll- 
patrick's  commentary,  I  aak  unanimous 
consent  that  his  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectlwi,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COM»MirrA«T    BT    JAMM    J.    KILPATSICK 

A  year  or  so  ago,  when  the  President  pro- 
posed that  new  duties  be  assigned  to  the 


THE  PRESTIGIOUS  ORDER  OP 
AHEPA 

Mr  AUiEN.  Mr.  President,  the  pres- 
tigious Order  of  Ahepa  was  founded  on 
July  26,  1922.  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Thus,  this 
highly  respected  organization  will  cele- 
brate the  golden  anniversary  of  Its 
founding  on  Wednesday  of  this  week. 

Mr  President.  I  consider  it  timely  and 
most  appropriate  for  the  Senate  to  use 
this  occasion  to  give  recognition  and  pay 
our  respects  to  this  exceptionally  ttne 
fraternal  organization.  It  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  express  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion for  its  enviable  record  of  civic  and 
patriotic  contributions  to  worthy  causes 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  interna- 
Uonal  area  of  humanitarian  concerns. 
Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the  Or- 
der of  Ahepa  are  acutely  aware  of  Its  long 
record  of  generous  financial  and  personal 
support  of  a  wide  variety  of  community 
projects  In  local  areas  such  as  education, 
charity,  and  civic  improvements^  ^^ 

Mr.  President,  the  objects  of  AHEPA 
speak  for  the  order  far  more  eloquently 
and  persuasively  than  can  I.  and  for  this 
reason  I  commend  these  objects  to  the 
thoughful  consideration  of  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  in  general. 

They  are : 

First  To  promote  and  encourage 
loyalty  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

Second  To  instruct  its  members  In  tbe 
tenets  and  fundamental  principles  of 
Kovemment,  and  in  the  recognition  and 
respect  of  tJie  inaUenable  rights  of  man- 
kind. ,  . 

Third  To  instill  in  its  membership  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship. ^^     i. 

Fourth  To  encourage  Its  members  to 
always  be  profoundly  interested  and  ac- 
tively participating  in  the  poUtical.  clYic. 
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social,  and  commercial  fields  of  human 
endeavor 

Fifth.  To  pledge  its  members  to  do 
their  utmost  to  stamp  out  any  and  all 
political  corruption:  and  to  arouse  its 
members  to  the  fact  that  tyranny  is  a 
menace  to  the  life,  property,  prosperity, 
honor,  and  integrity  of  every  nation. 

Sixth.  To  promote  a  better  and  more 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  at- 
tributes and  Ideals  of  Hellenism  and  Hel- 
lenic Culture. 

Seventh.  To  promote  good  fellowship, 
and  endow  its  members  with  the  per- 
fection of  the  moral  sense. 

Eighth  To  endow  its  members  with  a 
spirit  of  altruism,  common  understand- 
ing, mutual  benevolence  and  helpful- 
ness. 

Ninth.  To  champion  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  maintain  new  channels  for 
facilitating  the  dissemination  of  culture 
and  learning. 

Mr.  President,  in  honoring  AHEPA  on 
the  occasion  of  the  golden  anniversary 
of  its  founding.  I  cannot  but  point  with 
pride  to  the  contributions  to  the  order 
of  outstanding  Alabama  citizens  who 
serve  as  ofQcers  on  national,  district,  and 
local  chapter  levels.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  list  of  Alabama  officers 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Order  of  .^HEPA 

AI.ABAMA 

Local  chapter  officers 

Nlci  SfaKlanos.  President.  Palrfleld. 

Constancine  Sfaklanoe,  Vice  President, 
Palrfleld. 

Nick  Glenos.  Secretary.  Palrfleld 

Angelo  Peteloa.  Treasurer.  Palrfleld. 

John  Dlamantakos,  President,  Birming- 
ham. 

Demetrlos  Nakos,  Vice  President.  Birming- 
ham. 

Constantlne  Koutroulakls,  Secretary,  Bir- 
mingham. 

.Vuthor.y  Boulgarls.  Treasurer.  Birming- 
ham. 

John  A.  Cookorlnls.  President,  Montgom- 
ery 

William  Manning.  Vice  President,  Mont- 
gomery 

James  Klonarls,  Secretary.  Montgomery. 

John  C.  Costopouiofl,  Treasurer.  Montgom- 
ery. 

Current  national  offlcers 

Sam  S.  NaXofi.  Chairman,  Educational 
Foundation.  Birmingham. 

Current  district  lodge  officers 

John  Cooltorlnls,  Lt.  Governor,  Montgom- 
ery. 

Tony  Voulgarides.  Marshall.  Montgomery. 

John  Diamantakos,  Admin.  Aas't  to  District 
Governor,  Palrfleld. 

Past  national  officers 
Gregory     J      Despmakls,     Past     Supreme 
Lodge.  Birmingham. 


THE  50TH  A>fNrVERSARY  OF  AHEPA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
26,  1922.  the  Order  of  Ahepa  was  founded 
in  Atlanta.  Ga.  In  the  50  years  that  have 
followed,  the  American  Hellenic  Edu- 
cational Progressive  Association  has  ex- 
panded to  430  local  chapters  in  49  States, 
Canada,  and  Australia.  Its  membership 
has  mcluded  Presidents,  Cabmet  mem- 
bers. Senators,  and  Representatives,  and 
today  the  Order  of  Ahepa  counts  as  one 


of  its  distingiushed  members  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  Hon.  Spiro  T  Agnew. 

Over  the  years  the  Order  of  Ahepa  and 
its  affiliated  organizations  have  repeat- 
edly demonstrated  their  active  interest 
in  America  by  contributing  to  a  wide 
variety  of  charitable  causes.  Ahepa  mem- 
bers have  long  championed  the  cause  of 
education  and  have  participated  in  civic 
affairs,  helping  to  promote  a  better  and 
more  complete  understanding  of  Hellen- 
ism and  Hellenic  culture. 

I  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  on  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  their  fraternity.  They 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  organi- 
zation's achievements  and  of  them- 
selves as  fine,  creative,  hard-working 
Americans. 


SALUTE  TO  THE  ORDER  OF  AHEPA 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  after  50 
years  of  service  and  accomplishment, 
the  Order  of  Ahepa — American  Hellenic 
Educational  Progressive  Association — an 
international  fraternity  of  men  of  good 
moral  character  deserves  recognition. 
This  organization  has  contributed  its 
time  and  resources  to  many  international 
causes  in  the  hope  of  achieving  world- 
wide brotherhood  and  love. 

Within  the  past  50  years,  the  organi- 
zation has  promoted  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  and  has  made  American  citizens 
more  aware  of  their  rights  and  obliga- 
tions through  its  450  local  chapters. 

Mr.  President,  the  members  of  AHEPA 
have  a  justifiable  pride  in  their  record  of 
accomplishment  and  I  am  pleased  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  salute  a  fra- 
ternity that  exemplifies  the  true  spirit 
of  the  United  States. 


SUPREME   COURT   UNDERMINES 
FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
29,  1972.  the  Supreme  Court  announced 
its  decision  in  three  consolidated  cases 
which  involved  an  interpretation  of  the 
first  amendment  respecting  newsmen's 
confidential  sources  of  information.  In 
Branzburg  against  Hayes,  a  majority  of 
five  Justices  determined  that  there  is  no 
first  amendment  privilege  for  newsmen 
to  refuse  to  answer  questions  of  a  grand 
jury  even  if  those  questions  require  the 
disclosure  of  confidential  sources  and  in- 
formation. 

Justice  'White's  opinion  for  the  major- 
ity rejects  the  analysis  of  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of 
United  States  against  Caldwell,  one  of 
the  consolidated  cases,  which  had  rec- 
ognized a  first  amendment  newsmen's 
privilege  against  compulsory  disclosure 
of  confidential  sources  and  information 
in  certain  circumstances.  Justice  'White 
wrot« : 

Pair  and  effective  law  enforcement  aimed 
at  providing  security  for  the  person  and  prop- 
erty of  the  individual  is  a  fundamental 
function  of  government  and  the  grand  jury 
plays  an  lmpK)rtant.  constitutionally  man- 
dated role  in  this  process.  On  the  records 
now  before  us,  we  perceive  no  basis  for  hold- 
ing that  the  public  Interest  in  law  enforce- 
ment and  In  ensuring  effective  grand  Jury 
proceedings  is  insufficient  to  override  the 
consequential,    but    uncertain,    burden    on 


news  gathering  which  is  said  to  result  from 
insisting  that  reporters,  llJce  other  cltiaeni 
respond  to  relevant  questions  put  to  them  \a 
the  course  of  a  valid  grand  Jury  investlaa- 
tlon  or  criminal  trial. 

On  previous  occasions  I  have  stated 
that  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court's  decisira 
and  the  analysis  upon  which  it  was  based 
constituted  a  wise  and  true  reading  of 
the  first  amendment's  guarantee  of  free- 
dom of  the  press.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
and  greatly  disappointed  over  the  ma- 
jority opinion  In  Branzburg  against 
Hayes,  which  reversed  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit's decision  in  the  Caldwell  case  I 
must  agree  with  Justice  Stewart,  writing 
in  dissent,  that — 

The  Court's  crabbed  view  of  the  First 
Amendment  reflects  a  disturbing  Inseosl- 
tlvlty  to  the  critical  role  of  an  Independent 
press  in  our  society. 

In  protecting  New  York  Times  reporter 
Earl  Caldwell  from  appearing  before  a 
Federal  grand  jury  in  California  investi- 
gating the  Black  Panthers,  the  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  emphasized  the  vital  role 
which  a  free  press  plays  in  a  free  society. 
It  correctly  observed  that  the  first 
amendment  was  adopted  to  preserve  an 
"imtranMneled  press  as  a  vital  source  of 
public  information."  Judge  Merrill  wrote 
for  the  Court  of  Appeals: 

The  need  for  an  untrammeled  press  takes 
on  special  urgency  in  times  of  widespread 
protest  and  dissent.  In  such  times  the  First 
Amendment  protections  exist  to  maintain 
communication  with  dissenting  groups  and 
to  provide  the  public  with  a  wide  range  of 
information  about  the  nature  of  protest  and 
heterodoxy. 

He  warned  about  the  threat  to  freedom 
of  the  press  which  comes  from  fear  of 
Government  interference  with  the  news- 
man's investigative  process.  He  cau- 
tioned: 

To  convert  news  gatherers  into  Department 
of  Justice  Investigators  is  to  invade  the 
autonomy  of  the  press  by  Imposing  a  govern- 
mental function  upwn  them.  To  do  so  where 
the  result  is  to  diminish  their  future  capacity 
as  news  gatherers  is  destructive  of  their  pub- 
lic function. 

It  is  important  to  xmderstand  that 
neither  the  district  court  nor  the  Court 
of  Appeals  in  the  Caldwell  case  purported 
to  establish  a  sweeping,  imllmited  priv- 
ilege for  newsmen.  The  general  rule  set 
forth  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  requires  a 
balancing  of  the  interests  of  the  first 
amendment  and  the  interests  of  law  en- 
forcement. It  would  simply  require  that 
where  the  public's  first  amendment 
"right  to  be  informed'"  would  be  jeop- 
ardized by  a  journalist's  submitting  to 
secret  grand  jury  interrogation,  the  Gov- 
ernment must  demonstrate  a  compelling 
need  for  the  witness'  presence  before  he 
can  be  subpenaed.  The  Ninth  Circuit 
opinion  emphasized  that  its  rule  was  a 
narrow  one.  It  specifically  noted: 

Not  every  news  sovirce  Is  as  sensitive  as 
the  Black  Panther  Party  has  been  shown  to 
be  resfjectlng  the  performance  of  the  "estao- 
llshment"  press  or  the  extent  to  which  thai 
performance  Is  open  to  view. 

Quite  clear,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
decision  resulted  from  a  careful  consid- 
eration of  both  the  first  amendment  and 
law  enforcement  interests  at  stake.  The 
decision  struck  a  wise  balance  between 
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tliege  interests  under  the  circumstances 
•f  this  particular  case. 

I  am  compelled  to  say  that  the  Su- 
nrtBie  Court's  reasons  for  rejecting  the 
Stoto  circuit's  decisions  are  neither  im- 
nrtsslve  nor  persuasive.  The  majority 
?otoion  does  not  take  into  account  the 
^ijctlcal  effect  of  its  holding  on  news- 
men and  the  public's  right  to  be  In- 
fMined.  At  one  point  the  majority  opin- 
i{»  naively  describes  the  consequences 
of  its  decision  as  not  "forbidding"  or  "re- 
stricting" the  use  of  confidential  sources 
by  the  press.  It  states : 

Reporters  remain  free  to  seek  news  from 
any  source  by  means  within  the  law. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  absolutely  im- 
precedented  and  unconstitutional  for  the 
Government  to  "forbid"  or  "restrict" 
newsmen  from  using  confidential  sources 
in  their  effort  to  enlighten  Americans  on 
matters  of  public  concern.  That  is  not  the 
problem  raised  by  the  subpenas  to  Earl 
Caldwell  and  other  reporters.  The  prob- 
lem for  them  and  for  the  public  is  how  a 
reporter  can  continue  to  gather  news  and 
to  report  to  the  public  from  and  about 
sensitive  persons  and  issues  when  that 
reporter  can  be  compelled  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  disclose  these  confidential 
sources  and  information  in  secret  grand 
jury  interrogations. 

Aggressive  and  curious  newspaper  re- 
porters have  always  been  a  temptmg  and 
easy  source  of  information  for  Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless,  whatever  short-term 
benefits  may  flow  from  Governments  re- 
liance upon  newsmen  as  a  substitute  for 
Its  own  investigations,  the  long  term 
threat  to  the  public's  right  to  be  in- 
formed about  the  controversial  as  well 
as  the  routine  is  too  great  a  risk  to  take 
in  a  free  society. 

Justice  Stewart's  dissenting  opinion  in 
Branzburg  against  Hayes,  declares; 

A  corollary  of  the  right  to  publish  must  be 
the  right  to  gather  news.  The  full  flow  of 
".nfonnaiion  to  the  public  protected  by  the 
free  press  guarantee  would  be  severely  cur- 
tailed if  no  protection  whatever  were  afford- 
ed to  the  process  by  which  news  is  assembled 
and  disseminated. 

The  right  to  gather  news,  Justice  Stew- 
art correctly  observes : 

Implies  a  right  to  a  confidential  relation- 
ship between  a  reporter  and  his  source. 

Several  affidavits  filed  with  the  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  by  some  of  the  country's 
outstanding  newsmen  underline  the  prac- 
tical importance  of  protecting  newsmen's 
confidential  sources.  They  uniformly 
warn  that  without  some  protection  from 
zealous  law  enforcement,  sensitive 
sources  for  news  about  controversial  sub- 
jects will  quickly  "dry  up.'' 

In  one  of  these  affidavits.  Mr.  Walter 
Cronkite  of  CBS  News  stated : 

In  doing  my  work,  I  depend  constantly  on 
information.  Ideas,  leads  and  opinions  re- 
ceived in  confidence.  Such  material  Is  essen- 
tial in  digging  out  newsworthy  facts  and. 
equally  important,  in  assessing  the  Impor- 
tance and  analyzing  the  significance  of  pub- 
lic events.  'Without  such  materials.  I  would 
be  able  to  do  a  little  more  than  broadcast 
press  releases  and  public  statements. 

The  material  that  I  obtain  In  privacy 
and  on  a  confldential  basis  is  given  to  me 
on  that  bOBia  because  my  news  sources  have 
learned  to  trust  me  and  catn  confide  m  me 
without  fear   of   exposure.   In    nearly  every 


case  their  poaltlon,  perhaps  their  very  job 
or  career,  wotild  be  In  Jeopardy  If  this  were 
not  the  case.  There  are  almost  dally  examples 
of  this.  For  example:  A  member  of  the  staff 
of  a  United  States  Senator  advised  me,  far 
in  advance  of  the  announcement,  that  his 
employer  did  not  plan  to  run  for  reelection. 
Another  person  in  a  slmUar  poaltlon  tipped 
me  to  his  employer's  intention  to  seek  a 
higher  office.  An  officer  high  in  Pentagon 
circles  recently  offered  evidence  of  pressure 
high  in  the  military  command  structure  tT 
get  the  President  to  cut  back  on  his  Viet 
Nam  withdrawal  commitments.  A  bartender 
told  me  of  fraud  in  restaurant  Inspection  In 
New  York  City.  A  scientist  asserted  that  the 
.atomic  Energy  Commission's  safety  stand- 
ards for  atomic  energy  Installations  were  not 
adequate.  None  of  these  persons  would  have 
volunteered  this  information  If  they  thought 
they  would  be  eipoeed  as  the  source  of  the 
information.  In  short,  I  would  be  unable  to 
obtain  much  of  the  ma,ierlal  that  is  indis- 
pensable to  my  work  if  It  were  believed  that 
people  could  not  talk  to  me  confidentially. 
I  certainly  could  not  work  effectively  IT  I 
had  to  say  to  each  person  with  whom  I  talk 
that  any  information  he  gave  me  might  be 
used  against  him. 

Mike  Wallace,  an  outstanding  reporter, 
declared  in  a  similar  affidavit: 

In  my  experience  In  investigative  news 
gathering,  the  ability  to  eatabllsh  and  main- 
tain the  confidence  of  people  who  may  be 
willing  to  suggest  leads  and  divulge  facts  and 
background  information  to  me  has  been 
essential.  If  such  people  believed  that  I 
might,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  betray 
their  trtist  by  disclosing  my  sources  or  their 
private  communications  to  me.  my  useful- 
ness as  a  reporter  would  be  seriously  dimin- 
ished. 

An  examination  of  the  Supreme 
Coiu-t's  decision  in  Branzburg  against 
Hayes,  must  be  made  in  the  context  of 
the  importance  of  a  free  press  to  any  free 
society.  The  rationale  for  protecting 
newsmen  from  Government  inquiry  is 
not  to  protect  them  individually,  but  to 
insure  that  the  public  has  access  to  that 
free  flow  of  information  so  vital  to  a 
democracy.  The  first  amendment,  includ- 
ing its  guarantee  of  a  free  press,  was 
designed  to  make  Americans  politically, 
intellectually,  and  spiritually  free.  Its 
prohibition  against  Government  suppres- 
sion and  intimidation  of  the  press  is 
couched  in  sweeping  language.  In  my 
judgment,  the  Founding  Fathers  in- 
tended the  first  amendment's  protection 
of  the  press  to  be  liberally  construed. 

In  this  decision,  the  Supreme  Court's 
majority  has  overlooked  the  philosophy 
of  the  first  amendment's  guarantee  of 
a  free  press.  The  five-justice  majority 
has  casually  dismissed  the  practical  ef- 
fects of  its  holding  which  will  certainly 
undermine  the  abilit:;  of  reporters  to 
search  out  the  truth  for  the  American 
people.  The  majority  has  apparently  for- 
gotten the  historic  dangers  always  im- 
plicit when  Gtovemment,  even  for  the 
most  noble  of  purposes,  interferes  with 
and  restricts  the  operations  of  the  press. 
And,  I  am  sadly  compelled  to  believe,  it 
has  not  fully  understood  the  grand  and 
hop>eful  assumptions  which  underlay  our 
Founding  Fathers'  conviction  that  men 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  freedom  of 
thought,  speech,  and  press  as  long  as 
truth  is  free  to  combat  error, 

I  believe  that  Justice  Stewart  in  his 
dissent  has  accurately  perceived  the  re- 
lationship of  the  news  gatherer  and  the 


confidentiality  of  his  sources  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  first  amendment.  He  wrote: 
The  reporter's  constitutional  right  to  a 
confidential  relationship  with  his  source 
stems  from  the  broad  societal  interest  In  a 
full  and  free  flow  of  information  to  the 
public.  It  is  this  ba&lc  concern  that  underlies 
the  Constitution's  protection  of  a  free  press, 
because  the  guarantee  is  "not  for  the  benefit 
oT  the  press  so  much  as  for  the  benefit  of 
us  all." 

Concern  over  Government  interference 
with  the  journalist's  function  was  naani- 
fested  during  recent  hearings  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  on  the  state  of  freedom  of  the 
press  in  America.  Representatives  of 
news  organizations  and  publisher  asso- 
ciations and  indi\idual  newsmen  ex- 
pressed their  alarm  over  Government's 
sudden  increased  subpenaing  of  news- 
men over  the  last  few  years.  A  20th  cen- 
tury fund  task  force  on  Government 
and  the  press  studied  in  detail  this  prob- 
lem and  has  published  its  findings  in 
an  impressive  report  entitled  "press 
freedoms  under  pressure."  A  number  of 
professional  news  associations  have  ad- 
vocated enactment  of  legislation  to  pro- 
tect newsmen's  confidential  sources. 

Responding  to  this  growing  concern 
over  Government  interference  with  the 
operation  of  a  free  press,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  iMr.  Pearson)  has  intro- 
duced S.  1311,  widely  known  as  the 
'newsmen's  privilege"  bill.  Referred  to 
the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee, 
this  bill  has  received  considerable  sup- 
port and  was  the  subject  of  discussion 
during  the  subcommittee's  hearings. 
More  recently,  foUo'wlng  the  Supreme 
Court's  reversal  of  the  Caldwell  decision, 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crahs- 
TON)  introduced  another  version  of  a 
"newsmen's  privilege"  bill.  S.  3786.  Simi- 
lar legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  do  what  the  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  do — to  protect  news- 
men's confidential  sources  and  informa- 
tion in  certain  circumstances  from  com- 
pulsory disclosure  to  governmental 
bodies. 

In  the  course  of  our  hearings  on  free- 
dom of  press,  I  expressed  my  hope  that 
the  Supreme  Court  would  affirm  the  wise 
holding  of  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  Caldwell  case.  It  was  my 
view  that,  once  having  established  a  con- 
stitutional basis  for  a  newsmen's  privi- 
lege, the  courts  could  best  balance  the 
competing  Interests  between  the  press 
and  Government  on  a  case-by-case  bsisis 
without  the  need  for  any  legislation.  In- 
asmuch as  the  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
jected a  constitutionally  based  privilege 
for  newsmen,  proposed  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  privilege  for  newsmen  deserves 
renewed  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable editorial  cottmientauT  on  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  this  case. 
Because  I  consider  the  issues  involved  to 
be  of  fundamental  importance  to  the 
freedom  of  our  coimtry.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  several  of  the  editorials  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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[Prom  Che  Charlott*  Observer,  July  3.  1973] 
CoTTKT    CHiiis   RrporrtE's   Rolk 

It  m»y  be  a  minor  point  to  some,  but  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  requiring  newsmen 
to  provide  confidential  Information  to  grand 
Jxiry  Investigators  knocks  a  sliver  from  the 
bulwark  that  has  separated  the  press  and 
the  government  for  300  years. 

The  court  determined  that  as  a  citizen  a 
reporter  hitf  a  responsibility  to  aid  such  in- 
vestigations under  certain  circumstances. 
But  does  he?  A  lawyer  is  a  citizen,  but  no 
one  questions  the  confidential  lawyer-client 
relationship  A  priest  Ls  a  citizen,  but  he  Is 
bound  by  secrecy  In  the  confessional.  A  re- 
porter has  similarly  unique  relationship  with 
his  source. 

Historically,  the  role  of  the  American  press 
Is  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  govern- 
ment— not  to  rescue  It  when  It  falls  in  its 
law-keeping  function.  Reporters  are  not  in 
the  business  of  doing  the  legwork  for  grand 
juries  or  other  government  bodies.  They  gen- 
erally assume  that  law  enforcement  .igenries 
have  more  efficient  methods  of  criminal  In- 
vestigation than  their  own.  All  a  reporter 
has  Is  his  integrity  and  his  access  to  a  pub- 
lisher. Requiring  hUn  to  divulge  sources 
chills  his  access  to  Information. 

The  decision  may  not  stop  many  news- 
men, although  they  may  find  It  more  dif- 
ficult to  win  the  confidence  of  a  source.  Barl 
Caldwell  of  The  New  York  Times,  one  of 
three  principals  In  this  ruling,  has  Indicated 
that  he  would  go  to  Jail  before  disclosing 
confidential  Information  about  the  Black 
Panthers.  We  suppose  there  are  many  others 
willing  to  become  martyrs  to  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Will  the  larger  public  suffer  as  a  result 
of  the  courts  ruling?  We  think  so  In- 
vestigations by  reporters  lend  Insight  about 
all  aspects  of  community  life  and  frequently 
bring  about  reforms.  Sometimes  things  are 
worse  than  local  politicians  or  police  officers 
or  even  grand  Juries  would  have  us  believe. 
Any  Imjjedlment  to  the  reporter's  abUlty  to 
find  out  Is  a  curtailment  on  the  public's 
right  to  know. 

lI»rom  the  Charlotte  Obeerver.  July  17.  1972] 
Th«    Caldwdj,    Case — Revisma) 

Last  month,  the  Supreme  Covirc  stpjck  a 
major  blow  against  our  civil  liberties.  In  the 
case  of  New  York  Time*  reporter  Earl  Cald- 
well, the  Court  ruled  that  a  reporter  can  be 
required  to  reveal  confidential  sources  to  a 
grand  jury  We  warned  then  tiiat  the  ruling 
could  have  dire  consequences.  Last  week  in 
federal  court  In  Washington.  D.C  .  the  results 
were  worse  than  we  had  imagined. 

On  Thursday,  a  young  attorney,  Douglas 
Caddy,  was  Jailed  by  a  federal  Judge  for  re- 
fusing to  answer  a  grand  Jury's  questions 
ibout  a  client.  The  grand  Jury  was  investigat- 
ing the  recent  arrests  of  Ave  men  inside  the 
Democratic  party  headquarters.  The  Jury 
isked  Caddy  the  name  of  the  man  who  re- 
tained him  as  counsel  for  the  five  men  They 
also  queried  him  about  the  whereabouts  of 
E.  Howard  Hunt  Jr.  Mr.  Hunt,  who  disappear- 
ed recently,  is  sought  b«cause  his  name  and 
phone  number  were  found  on  two  of  the  five. 

Judge  John  J.  Sirica's  ruling  that  Mr. 
Caddy  was  in  contempt  would,  if  upheld, 
open  the  door  to  still  further  infringements 
of  our  civil  liberties.  At  Issue  here  is  the  con- 
fidentiality of  the  attorney-client  relation- 
ship. Prominent  local  lawyers  say  they  could 
not  recall  a  precedent  for  such  a  ruling. 

Obviously  the  grand  Jury  Is  on  a  fishing 
expedition  for  Information  which  it  does  not 
have.  The  tenor  of  Its  questioning  suggests 
"guilt  by  association."  In  either  case.  It  Is 
wrong  to  force  a  client's  lawyer  to  testify 
against  the  client. 

The  Supreme  Court's  ruling  in  the  Caldwell 
case  aroused  little  fear  among  members  of  the 
public  eapeciaJly  the  legal  profeasion.  Witt) 
the  Caddy  case  however,  perhaps  lawyers  and 


the  public  will  Join  In  the  fight  against  the 
government's  furthe*-  undermining  of  our 
baaic  liberties. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  1,  1972] 

The    'Nixon  Coubt"  and  the  Pmsr 
Amendment 

If  there  was  one  resounding  note  In  the 
welter  of  opinions  from  the  Supreme  Court 
Thursday,  it  was  the  low  value  the  Court's 
new  tnajorlty  places  on  the  flow  of  Informa- 
tion. In  three  cases  Involving  a  newsman's 
right  to  protect  confidential  sources,  the 
Court  brushed  aside  claims  that  forced  dis- 
closure of  confidential  Information  and  of 
the  identity  of  sources  would  lessen  sub- 
stantially the  flow  of  news  to  citizens.  In  an- 
other case  Involving  an  aide  to  Senator  Gra- 
vel, the  Court  denied  the  existence  of  any 
constitutional  link  between  the  legislative 
duties  of  a  Congressman  and  the  informa- 
tion he  receives  or  sends  to  his  constituents. 
In  still  another,  this  one  involving  Senator 
Brewster,  the  Court  said  that  among  the 
things  which  are  not  purely  legislative  activi- 
ties of  Congressmen  are  "preparing  so-called 
news  letters'  to  constituents,  news  releases, 
.speeches  delivered  outside  the  Congress." 
All  these  decisions,  taken  together.  Indicate 
that  the  new  majority  on  the  Court  Is  re- 
markably Insensitive  to  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  and  to  what  we 
had  always  thought  were  two  fundamental 
principles  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment— the  need  of  the  public  to  know  what 
Is  going  on  In  and  out  of  government  and 
the  need  of  the  public's  representatives  to 
communicate  freely  with  It. 

We  would  begin  with  the  question  of  the 
reporter's  privilege,  perhaps  because  it  cuts 
to  the  heart  of  our  business.  (The  related 
matters  involving  the  Court's  peculiar  un- 
derstanding of  the  legislative  process  Is  also 
of  great  importance  to  the  way  this  country 
works,  or  doesn't  work,  and  we  will  turn  to 
It  at  a  later  time.) 

The  issue  that  divided  the  Court,  five  to 
four,  in  the  reporter's  privilege  cases  was 
not  that  of  whether  newsmen  should  have 
an  absolute  right  to  refuse  to  provide  the 
government  with  information  they  have  re- 
ceived In  confidence.  It  was.  Instead,  the 
question  of  whether  the  government,  when 
calling  a  reporter  before  a  grand  Jury.  shovUd 
have  to  provide  In  advance  a  special  need 
for  the  particular  information  the  reporter 
desires  to  keep  to  himself.  The  Court's  ma- 
jority says  the  government  does  not  have  to 
do  that  and  Its  holding,  we  believe,  will  be 
costly  to  the  nation  In  terms  of  the  stories 
that  will  never  be  written  about  the  hop>es 
and  plans  of  political  dissenters,  the  corrup- 
tion and  political  deals  made  Inside  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  activities  of  organized 
crime. 

Stories  of  this  kind — the  leaking  of  secret 
government  docun:ients  or  even  of  non-secret 
ones  to  newsmen  by  bureaucrats  fed  up  with 
coverups;  the  Inside  tales  of  the  Black 
Panthers  and  other  such  organizations;  the 
exposes  of  links  between  government  and  or- 
ganized crime — are  often  obtainable  only  on 
the  assurance  of  newsmen  that  they  will  not 
reveal  their  sources.  Whether  such  Infor- 
mation will  still  be  forthcoming,  now  that 
the  Court  has  said  such  assurances  do  not 
need  to  be  respected.  Is  an  Issue  of  substan- 
tial substance  to  you  as  well  as  to  us.  In  this 
town,  for  example,  will  the  middle-level  pub- 
lic servant  who  has  an  honest  difference  with 
the  official  line,  or  something  to  say  about 
wrongdoing  within  the  bureaucracy,  be  as 
ready  in  the  future  to  talk  frankly  In  confi- 
dence to  a  newsman?  We  doubt  It.  Or  will  it 
be  possible  in  the  future  as  It  has  been  In 
the  past  for  the  public  to  learn  as  much 
about  the  goals  and  plans  of  groups  like 
the  Black  Panthers?  We  doubt  that,  too. 

The   Court's    majority,   of   course,   escapes 


these  hard  questions  by  focusing  on  crinM 
and  turning  the  argument  of  the  press  on 
Its  head  by  calling  It  "the  theory  that  it  U 
better  to  write  about  crime  than  to  do  som*. 
thing  about  it."  No  one  we  know  of  has  con- 
tended that  It  is  better  to  write  about  crims 
than  to  act  against  it.  The  contention  of 
the  news  media,  at  its  heart,  is  that  it  li 
better  for  both  the  public  and  the  govern- 
ment  to  learn  something  about  the  forest 
loose  In  our  society  than  to  learn  nothiiig,  i 
contention  set  out  forcefully  by  Justic* 
Stewart  in  his  dissent,  extracts  from  which 
app>ear  elsewhere  on  this  page 

The  Court's  majority  also  attempts  to  re- 
assure newsmen  that  its  rejection  of  their 
position  does  not  mean  a  total  end  to  con- 
fidential Information.  It  notes  that  a  gntd 
jury's  questions  must  be  related  to  the  com- 
mission of  crime.  But  It  also  quotes  with 
approval  this  description  of  what  a  grand 
Jury  Is: 

"It  Is  a  grand  Inquest,  a  body  with  pow- 
ers of  investigation  and  inquisition,  the 
scope  of  whose  inquiries  is  not  to  be  lim- 
ited imrrowly  by  questions  of  propriety  or 
forecasts  of  the  probable  result  of  the  in- 
vestig^ation.  or  by  doubts  whether  any  partic- 
ular individual  will  be  found  properly  sub- 
ject to  an  accusation  of  crime. 

Given  this  concept  of  a  grand  Inquest." 
there  is  little  solace  In  the  Court's  comment 
that  grand  Jury  investigations  conducted  In 
other  than  good  faith  would  pose  "wholly  dif- 
ferent Issues"  than  those  In  these  cases.  Nor 
is  there  much  comfort  in  its  remark  that  a 
prosecutor  may  not  insist  on  answers  if  » 
reporter  raises  the  issue  of  confidential 
sources.  This  is  not  what  you  would  call  s 
firm  position,  g^ven  the  antagonism  In  re- 
cent years  between  the  press  and  some  parts 
of  government. 

It  Is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  press,  u 
the  Court  suggests,  "has  at  Its  disposal  pow- 
erful mechanisms  of  communication  and  Is 
far  from  helpless  to  protect  Itself  from  har- 
assment or  substantial  harm."  But  It  would 
have  been  far  better,  and  far  more  In  line 
with  the  Constitution's  commands,  for  the 
Court  to  have  brought  about  an  acconunods- 
tlon  between  the  legitimate  claims  of  gov- 
ernment prosecutors  and  the  equally  legiti- 
mate claims  of  newsmen.  Instead.  It  has 
chosen  to  throw  them  Into  c^jen  conflict. 
Sven  while  asserting  that  news  gathering 
Is  protected  by  the  First  Amendment  and 
that  "without  some  protection  for  seeking 
out  the  news,  freedwn  of  the  press  could  be 
eviscerated,"  the  Court  has  left  the  news 
media  to  protect  that  freedom  as  best  they 
can  without  much  help  from  the  First 
.Amendment.  We  do  not  believe  that  is  what 
was  intended  by  the  men  who  wrote  thai 
Amendment. 

[Prom  the  New  York  'Hmes,  July  16.  19721 
Loss  roa  th*  Pdbi-ic 

A  subtle  trend  toward  erosion  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  Is  among  the  points  of  concern 
raised  by  the  shift  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
Specifically,  the  decision  denying  reporters 
the  right  to  refuse  to  reveal  their  sources  of 
confidential  information  to  a  grand  Jury  re- 
flects, as  Justice  Stewart  pointedly  observed 
In  his  sharp  dissent,  "a  disturbing  Insensi- 
tlvlty  to  the  critical  role  of  an  independent 
press  In  our  society." 

In  the  cases  Involving  three  newsmen — in- 
cluding a  reporter  for  The  New  York  Time*— 
who  maintained  their  right  to  protect  their 
sources  of  Information,  the  Court's  majority 
seemed  obllvioua  of  the  chilling  effect  of  Its 
decision  on  the  press's  freedom  to  investi- 
gate, to  expose,  and  to  report  without  fear 
of  governmental  sanctions.  The  decision  1» 
an  assault  on  the  public's  right  to  know.  By 
forcing  newsmen  to  reveal  their  sources  of 
Information  to  a  grand  Jury,  the  Court  Ip  la 
fact  undermining  the  whole  basis  of  the  con- 
fidential relationship  between  a  reporter  and 
his  sources,  which  is  the  o&ly  basis  on  whleb 
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much  informaUon  of  vital  importance  to  the 
^hllc  can  ever  be  revealed, 
'nu  the  public,  rather  than  the  media  or 
the  riporters.  that  wtu  be  the  principal  vlc- 
Si  of  thU  amazingly  constricted  viewpoint 
%:  court.  For  it  will  be  infinitely  mc»e 
Sin^t  henceforth  to  obtain  and  publish  in- 
jSor*  ^^oU^  criminal  matters  that 
^Tns  for  ulterior  motives,  governmental 
SS^rmay  wish  to  conceal.  "As  the  years 
n^  the  power  of  government  becomes  more 
S^'more^rvaslve,"  Justice  Douglas  noted 
m  his  dissent.  "It  is  a  power  to  suffocate  both 
niwwile  and  causes."  ,    ^ 

'^e  newsmen  did  not  claim  "an  absolute 
nrivUeee  against  official  Interrogation  in  aU 
?Stances"-after  all,  newsmen  do  have 
^  normal  obligations  of  cltlzenshli>-but 
thev  did  claim,  and  are  now  denied,  protec- 
tion against  grand  jury  questioning  except 
Len  there  was  special  reason  to  believe  that 
thev  possessed  relevant  Information  for 
which  there  was  "compelUng"  need.  In  eigh- 
teen states  including  New  York,  reporters 
have  this  special  and  needed  right  to  the 
nrlvacv  of  communications;  and  Justice 
PoweU's  "enigmatic"  opinion,  concurring 
with  the  majority,  speclflcaUy  notes  that 
newsmen  do  have  constitutional  rights  "in 
safeguardtag  their  sources,"  and  that  gov- 
ernmental authorities  are  not  free  to  "an- 
nex" the  news  media  as  "an  investigative 
arm  of  government." 

Yet  the  purport  of  the  prevaUing  opinion 
raises  exactly  this  danger,  especially  insofar 
as  two  of  the  three  cases  themselves  Involved 
reportorlal  activities  with  such  an  unpopu- 
lar and  suspect  group  as  the  Black  Panthers, 
and  the  third  was  concerned  with  the  equal- 
ly unpopular  and  generally  suspect  "drug 
culture."  Obviously  the  decision  opens  a  way 
to  fishing  expeditions  on  the  part  of  grand 
juries  and  prosecuting  attorneys,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  newsmen's  abUlty  to  maintain  inde- 
pendent and  confidential  relationships  with 
persons  in  possession  of  useful  information 
who  fear  loss  of  Jobs,  harassment  or  other 
reprisals  if  their  Identity  Is  disclosed. 

It  seems  evident  that  Federal  legislation 
to  restore  to  reporters  some  reasonable  pro- 
tection from  grand  Juries  of  their  right  to 
confidentiality — along  the  lines  proposed  by 
Senator  Cranston  of  California  and  Repre- 
senUUves  Koch  and  Reld  of  New  York — Is 
now  essential. 


(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  July  8.  19721 

A  Blow  to  Press  Freedom 
The    United    SUtes    Supreme    Court    last 
week  solemrUy  acknowledged   the  virtues  of 
a  free  press  and  the  need  to  protect  it.  and 
it  then  just  as  solemnly  declined  to  do  so. 

The  5  to  4  opinion  Involved  three  cases  in 
which  newspap>er  reporters  had  been  sub- 
penaed  to  divulge  the  nature  and  sources  of 
information  which  they  had  gained  In  confi- 
dence. The  most  notable  of  the  cases  was 
that  of  Earl  Caldwell,  a  New  York  Times 
reporter  who  established  a  confidential  rela- 
tionship with  the  Black  Panthers  in  Cali- 
fornia and  was  then  ordered  by  a  gi^nd  Jury 
to  tell  it  what  he  had  learned  about  the 
Panthers  and  their  plans. 

The  majority  optolon,  written  by  Justice 
White,  cited  case  after  case  In  which  the 
courts  have  recognized  the  dangers  which 
unrestrained  power  In  the  haaida  of  officials 
can  create  for  a  free  press.  The  Court  held 
that  these  dangers  were  not  present  In  the 
cases  before  it;  it  then  went  on  to  minimize 
the  dangws  In  general  and  to  criticize  what 
It  seems  to  regard  as  a  Journalistic  theory 
"that  It  Is  better  to  write  about  crime  than 
to  do  something  about  It."  It  wound  up  by 
sidestepping  the  whole  Issue,  leaving  report- 
ers completely  at  the  mercy  of  prosecutors 
and  grand  juries.  To  define  the  conditions 
under  which  a  reporter  might  be  subpenaed. 
It  said,  would  involve  "a  long  and  difficult 
journey." 
"In  each  instance  where  a  reporter  Is  sub- 


penaed to  testUy,"  the  court  said,  "the  courts 
would  alBO  be  embroiled  in  prelUnlnary  fac- 
tual and  legal  determinations  with  respect 
to  whether  the  proper  predicate  had  been 
laid  for  the  report«r'8  appaarance:  Is  there 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  a  crime  has 
been  committed?  Is  it  likely  that  the  reporter 
has  useful  InformaUon  gained  In  confidence? 
Could  the  grand  Jury  obtain  the  information 
elsewhere?  Is  the  official  interest  sufficient 
to  outweigh  the  claimed  privilege?" 

For  heaven's  sake,  these  are  precisely  the 
sort  of  questions  the  courts  must  undertake 
to  answer  if  the  First  Amendmsnt  Is  to  mean 
anything  at  aU.  The  reporters  involved,  and 
their  employers,  were  not  demanding  abso- 
lute immunity,  even  tho  some  editors  and 
some  poUUclans  (such  as  California's  liberal 
Sen.  Alan  Cranston]  have  proposed  It.  They 
were  not  putting  the  intereata  of  a  free  press 
above  the  interests  of  Jtistice.  They  were 
merely  asking  the  Court  to  acknowledge  that 
the  power  of  subpena  can  be  abused  and 
that  the  courts  have  a  duty  to  prevent  such 
abuse. 

As  for  the  suggestion  that  newspapers  are 
more  interested  In  printing  stories  about 
crime  than  In  doing  anything  about  It.  It  is 
so  naive  as  to  be  astonishing.  The  type  of 
crime  most  often  involved  in  the  confidences 
we're  talking  about  is  corruption  In  govern- 
ment. Who  would  ever  stop  it  if  it  were  not 
exposed  in  the  press?  How  would  the  press 
be  able  to  expose  It  without  the  help  of  con- 
fidential Informants  who  were  willing  to  tell 
what  they  knew  to  reporters  whom  they 
trusted?  The  Supreme  Court's  blanket  ruling 
will  certainly  make  these  people  think  twice 
before  they  talk  to  a  reporter,  and  to  that 
extent  the  Court  has  turned  itself  into  the 
protector  of  corruption  and  incompetence  in 
government.  Any  reputable  newspaper's  pur- 
pose in  exposing  corruption  is  precisely  to 
see  that  something  H  done  about  it. 

In  a  concurring  opinion.  Justice  Powell 
offered  the  hollow  consolation  that  "no  ha- 
rassment of  newsmen  will  be  tolerated"  and 
that  the  courts  "will  still  be  available"  to 
them.  In  view  of  the  majority  opinion,  it  is 
hard  to  see  what  the  courts  wlU  be  able  to 
do  about  it. 

In  the  main  dissenting  opinion.  Justice 
Stewart  deplored  that  the  Court  had  over- 
looked the  precedent  of  prior  cases  and  had 
failed  to  recognize  that  under  the  guise  of 
'investigating  crime'  vindictive  prosecutors 
can  .  .  .  explore  the  newsman's  sources  at 
will,  with  no  serious  law  enforcement  pur- 
poee"  and  can  demand  information  about 
informants  "who  have  neither  committed 
crimes  nor  have  information  about  crime." 

So  where  do  we  go  from  here?  We  have  to 
go  someplace,  because  If  the  present  opinion 
stands.  It  will  promote  neither  Justice  nor 
freedom  of  the  press.  Legislation  might  help, 
but  the  task  of  Interpreting  any  laws  Is 
going  to  fall  to  the  courts  anyway.  The  better 
solution  Is  to  see  that  another  case  is 
brought  before  the  Supreme  Court,  one  In 
which  there  is  less  JusUflcation  for  a  sub- 
pena. Justice  Powell,  for  one,  would  presum- 
ably then  have  to  change  his  position.  Last 
week's  dissenters  would  become  the  new  ma- 
jority, voicing  a  doctrine  upholding  both 
Justice  and  tho  First  Amendment. 


(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  July  2,  1972) 

TWX.  StJPREMX  COCBT'S  PRESS  DKCISION 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  the  Independence 
of  the  press  of  this  nation.  And.  striking 
at  the  press,  the  court  has  diminished  the 
right  of  the  American  people  to  a  free  flow 
of  Information  about  their  government  and 
about  all  other  significant  events  that  affect 
our  lives. 

In  a  5-to-4  decision,  the  court  ruled  that 
newsmen  can  be  called  before  grand  Juries 
and  compelled  to  dtrulge  the  names  of  their 
news  sources  and  to  answer  any  and  all  other 
questions  that  a  Jury  decides  is  relevant,  to 


matters     under     investigation.     To     refuse 
means  the  risk  of  going  to  JaU. 

"While  much  of  the  public's — and  the 
court's — attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
protection  of  a  criminal  news  source,  the 
truth  Is  that  the  bulk  of  sources  needing 
protection  are  honest  businessmen  and  pub- 
lic officials  who  could  lose  their  jobs  or  their 
livelihoods  if  they  were  publicly  identified. 
These  are  the  people  who  made  possible  the 
many  prize-winning  stories  by  this  and  other 
newspapers  m  recent  years  involving  dis- 
honesty and  mismanagement  in  public  agen- 
cies. 

But  the  court  did  not  stop  with  the  grand 
Jtiry  question.  In  an  opinion  by  JusUce  Byron 
R.  White,  it  reached  far  beyond  the  issue  in 
question  to  sanction  unprecedented  restric- 
tions on  the  press.  Justice  'White  declared. 
Newsmen  have  no  constitutional  right  of 
access  to  scenes  of  crime  or  disaster  when 
the  general  public  is  excluded,  and  they  may 
be  prohibited  from  attending  or  publishing 
information  about  trials  if  such  restrictions 
are  necessary  to  assure  a  defendant  a  fair 
trial  before  an  Impartial  tribunal  " 

Justice  White's  opinion  breathed  with  hos- 
tility to  the  function  of  a  free  press  in  this 
country  as  we  have  known  it  for  two  cen- 
turies. He  declared  it  would  be  frivolous  to 
hold  that  the  First  Amendment  gave  news 
reporters  the  right  to  violate  otherwise  valid 
criminal  laws." 

That  is  wholly  a  false  argument.  Never  has 
It  been  asserted  thai  a  news  reporter  or  a 
newspaper  Is  above  the  law  or  had  a  right 
to  violate  the  criminal  statutes. 

What  was  at  issue  In  the  cases  before  the 
court,  and  what  will  continue  to  be  an  issue, 
is  the  constitutional  right  of  a  free  people  to 
be  adequately  Informed.  It  is  not  the  press 
that  is  prlmarUy  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment.  The  First  Amendment  Is  the 
guardian  of  the  people's  right.  To  cast  the 
argument  In  any  other  light,  is  to  deceive 
the  American  people. 

As  the  late  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black  said. 
'The  press  was  to  serve  the  governed,  not 
the  governors.  .  .  .  The  press  was  protected 
so  that  it  could  bare  the  secrets  of  govern- 
ment and  inform  the  people.  " 

This  is  an  old  doctrine  which  has  guided 
this  country  from  its  inception.  Thirty-six 
years  ago,  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  the 
ipurpoee  of  the  First  Amendment  Is  "to  pre- 
serve an  untrammeled  press  as  a  vital  source 
of  public  information  .  and  since  In- 
formed public  opinion  is  the  most  potent  of 
all  restraints  upon  misgovernment,  the  sup- 
pression or  abridgement  of  the  publicity  af- 
forded by  a  free  press  cannot  be  regarded 
otherwise  than  with  grave  concern." 

The  court  has  now  acted  to  subvert  this 
historic  position  by  deciding  that  a  newa 
reporter  has  no  constitutional  right  to  pro- 
tect his  sources  of  news.  Justice  Potter  Ste- 
wart. In  his  strong  dissenting  opinion,  said. 
".  .  Not  only  wiU  this  decision  Impair  per- 
formance of  the  press  constitutionally  pro- 
tected functions,  but  it  will  ...  in  the  long 
run  harm  rather  than  help  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice." 

Justice  White  argued  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  grant  newsmen  before  a  grand  Jury 
"a  testimonial  privilege  that  other  citizens 
do  not  enjoy."  Here  agam.  Justice  Wlilte 
blurred  the  great  principle  Involved.  Im- 
munity from  compelled  revelation  of  news 
sources  is  not  sought  for  the  protection  of 
newsmen  but  for  the  protection  of  their 
function.  Justice  White  might  as  well  have 
argued  that  the  right  of  an  ambulance  driver 
to  run  a  red  traffic  light  conferred  upon  him 
a  special  privilege  not  enjoyed  by  other 
motorists. 

The  decision.  In  a  most  fundamental  way, 
will  have  a  crippling  effect  upon  news  gath- 
ering. The  right  to  publish  Is  dependent  upon 
access  to  news.  One,  without  the  other,  is 
rendered  useless.  Oompelled  testimony  by 
newsmen  wUl  Impair  their  access  to  news 
sources. 
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In  the  p*st  Ave  years  this  new8pa|>er  hsa 
exposed  widespread  corruption  in  govern- 
ment These  revelations  depended  heavily  on 
the  trust  placed  In  Times  reporters  by  hun- 
dreds of  news  sources. 

In  :967.  an  Investigation  of  a  proposed 
World  Trade  Center  on  Terminal  Island  led 
:o  a  grand  Jury  inquiry*  and  the  indictment 
of   four  commissioners. 

In  1968.  an  investigation  of  the  Recreation 
and  Parks  Commission  resulted  In  the  in- 
dictment and  conviction  of  a  commissioner. 

In  1968,  an  investigation  of  the  Rapid 
Tratislt  District  led  to  the  indictment  of  two 
men  who  had  arranged  the  sale  of  surplus 
eqi;lpment  at  a  cut-rate  price. 

In  1969  an  Investigation  disclosed  that  a 
Los  Angeles  city  planning  commissioner  and 
the  city  planning  director  had  joined  a 
gro'.ip  of  developers  and  had  bought  land 
for  speculative  purposes  on  the  site  of  a 
proposed  airport  at  Palmdale 

In  1969  an  Investigation  disclosed  Irregu- 
: amies  In  the  Beverlv  Rtdge  Estates  develop- 
ment financed  by  Teamster  Union  pension 
funds  m  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains. 

In  1971.  an  investigation  disclosed  waste 
and  mismanagement  In  the  development  of 
the  Qiieei:  Marv  as  a  maritime  museum 

And  last  month,  an  Investigation  disclosed 
•speculative  land  Investments  based  on  mslde 
information  by  Anahelm's  city  manager  and 
public  works  director  who  played  key  roles 
In  planning  public  works  that  boosted  the 
'.■a: lie  cf  their  property. 

These  revelations,  like  similar  revelations 
by  other  newspapers,  were  conducted  In  the 
Interest  of  the  public,  and  "hey  were  success- 
ful. In  srreat  part,  becau.se  of  the  trust  im- 
posed In  Times  reporters  by  their  news 
sources  Such  investigations  are  always  dltB- 
cult.  but  they  will  be  doubly  so  now  under 
the  Supreme  Court's  grand  jury  decision 

Justice  Stewart  went  to  this  point  in  his 
dissent  He  held  that  the  right  to  publish  Is 
central  to  the  First  Amendment  and  btislc 
tv>  the  existence  of  constitutional  democracy.  " 
ixn  that  right,  as  Justice  Stewart  recognized, 
appends  on  the  right  to  gather  news.  He 
.stated,  "The  full  flow  of  information  to  the 
public  proi-c-ted  by  the  free  press  gtiarantee 
would  be  severely  curtailed  if  no  protection 
whatever  were  afforded  to  'he  process  bv 
which  news  is  assembled  and  disseminated 
.  for  without  freedom  to  acquire  informa- 
tion the  right  to  publish  would  be  imper- 
missibly compromised  " 

Justice  White  s  opinion  that  newsmen  may 
be  prevented  from  attending  or  publishing 
information  about  a  trial  Is  an  even  more 
radical  step  In  denying  the  press  access  to 
•he  news  The  opinion  will  stimulate  the  al- 
readv  growing  tendency  Ln  the  lower  courts 
to  issue  a  variety  of  gag  orders  and  In  some 
ctMes  to  close  off  trials  to  the  public  Un- 
checked, this  tendency  can  lead  to  secret 
triads. 

The  issue  here  lies  not  fundamentally  be- 
tween the  press  and  the  government.  The 
Issue  here  lies  isetween  the  government  and 
the  people.  Restrictions  sanctioned  today  by 
the  Supreme  Court  are  restrictions  on  the 
people  of  this  country. 


FUNDS    FOR    PUBLIC    AND    EDUCA- 
TIONAL BROADCASTING 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  21  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  i  S.  3824 ) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  and  for  making  grants  for 
construction  of  noncommercial  educa- 
tional television  or  radio  broadcasting 
facilities. 

While  I  understand  and  appreciate 
the  need  for  prompt  action  on  this  legis- 
lation in  view  of  the  President's  veto  of 
the  earlier  bill  on  this  subject.  I  think 


it  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  Senate 
has,  in  effect,  yielded  to  the  President's 
position.  The  vetoed  bill  would  have 
authorized  $65  million  for  fiscal  1973  and 
$90  million  for  fiscal  1974.  The  new  bill 
provides  a  1-year,  $45  million  appropria- 
tion, as  favored  by  the  President. 

I  am,  of  course,  pleased  that  the  new 
legislation  does  retain  the  provision 
authorizing  an  increase  of  $10  million 
for  Federal  matchmg  grants  for  educa- 
tional broadcasting  facilities.  This  $25 
million  authorization  was  contained  in 
the  original  bill. 

Mr  President,  public  and  educational 
broadcasting  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant and  worthwhile  acti-vities  receiv- 
ing Government  assistance,  and  the 
President's  veto  of  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  a  vote  of  82  to  1  represents 
still  another  indication  of  his  tragically 
misplaced  priorities  and  another  exam- 
ple of  the  administration's  efforts  to 
influence  and  control  the  media. 

The  amount  President  Nixon  has  ap- 
parently succeeded  in  cutting  from  pub- 
lic broadcasting  funds  for  fiscal  1973 
.s  about  the  equivalent  of  the  cost  of 
one — just  one — of  the  highly  question- 
able F-14  aircraft  which  we  will  be  asked 
to  approve  tlus  week.  The  total  the  bill 
would  have  provided  for  this  year— $65 
million — is  less  than  we  spend  every  5 
hours  for  military  and  related  activities. 
It  is  indeed  ironic  that  on  the  same  day 
he  vetoed  the  public  broadcasting  legis- 
lation. President  Nixon  requested  am  ad- 
ditional $2.79  billion  for  military  activ- 
ity in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  on  Jime  22  I  spoke  at 
.some  length  on  the  importance  of  public 
broadcasting  to  my  State  and  to  the  Na- 
tion. The  vetoed  legislation  would  have 
provided  some  significant  mcreases  and 
expansion  of  service  in  Arkansas.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  new  legislation  will  al- 
low at  least  some  of  this  expansion  to  be 
carried  out. 

As  one  of  my  State's  leading  news- 
papers, the  Arkansas  Democrat  in  Little 
Rock,  pomted  out  in  an  editorial  on 
July  15.  the  veto  "is  a  blow  to  educa- 
tional television  in  Arkansas." 

The  Democrat  continued: 

.Actually,  no  one  was  fooled  by  the  Presl- 
idenfs  announced  reason  for  the  veto.  . 
although  the  public  statements  Indicate 
otherwise,  people  who  have  been  following 
the  matter  feel  thai  the  veto  Is  a  form  of 
political  censorship. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  Democrat  editorial  and 
an  editorial  from  the  Northwest  Arkan- 
.sas  Times  of  July  11  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

I  From    the    Arkansas    Democrat.    July    15, 
19721 

Mo  NTT    rOR    PtTBLlC    TV 

President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  public  tele- 
vision money  bill  is  a  blow  to  educational 
television  in  Arkansas.  If  It  stands,  it  could 
delay  expansion  of  coverage  and  conversion 
to  color  for  local  programs.  The  extra  money 
the  bill  would  have  provided  would  have 
doubled  the  local  stations  budget,  allowing 
for  construction  of  four  new  stations,  at 
Payeitevllle.  Mountain  View,  Jonesboro  and 
Arkadelphla. 


Mr.  Nixon  said  he  vetoed  the  bUl  became 
it  gave  too  much  control  to  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  over  the  200  local 
stations.  The  result,  however,  will  be  that 
local  stations  not  only  wUl  have  less  money 
to  produce  their  own  programs  but  also  that 
they  will  have  fewer  network  programs  to 
fill  their  time  with.  Most  of  the  J39  million 
in  the  legislation  would  have  gone  to  local 
stations. 

Actually,  no  one  was  fooled  by  the  Prssi- 
dent's  announced  reason  for  the  veto.  For 
months  before  the  legislation  cleared  Con- 
gress there  were  reports  from  administration 
sources  that  the  White  House  was  unhappy 
with  the  public  affairs  programming  sent 
out  by  CPB.  It  was  clear  that  the  President 
and  his  aides  felt  it  was  biased  against 
them.  So.  although  the  public  statements 
indicate  otherwise,  people  who  have  been 
following  the  matter  feel  that  the  veto  U 
a  form  of  political  censorship. 

That's  too  bad,  too,  because  the  CPB  pub- 
lic affairs  programs  have  been  a  welcome  ad- 
dition to  the  television  choice.  To  begm  with, 
there  are  not  near  enough  Informational 
programs  on  commercial  television.  Further- 
more, the  CPB  programs  are  often  more 
detailed  than  the  commercial  offerings. 
That's  one  of  the  benefits  of  being  freed 
of  the  need  to  seduce  viewers  to  please 
commercial  sponsors  .At  the  same  time,  news 
and  public  affairs  amount  to  only  2  per  cent 
of    public    television    programming. 

Mr.  Nixon  may  not  have  the  nnal  word. 
The  legislation  passed  the  House  256-69  and 
the  Senate  82-1.  so  there  U  a  chance  that 
Congress  might  override  his  veto  when  it 
returns  after  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention. It  should.  There  is  the  principle  of 
his  attempt  at  censorship.  And  there  is  the 
practical  loss  to  aii  educational  medium  that 
la  just  beginning  to  come  of  age.  Either 
would  be  reason  enough  to  reinstate  the 
money. 

[Prom  the  Northwest  Arkansas  Times    July 

11,   19721 

ETV  Zapped 

Richard  Milhous  Nixon  (our  President! 
suffers  from  an  almost  constant  Insensitlvity 
to  areas  outside  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 
If  the  nation's  economy  and  the  ranks  of  the 
Jobless  aren't  evidence  enough  of  this  the 
roster  of  his  all-time  major  league  baseball 
favorites  should  be.  (Ernie  Lombardi.  the 
catcher?) 

Crudest  blow  of  all  in  domestic  affairs  Isn't 
Phase  II.  Lombardi,  or  even  the  pass  play  he 
gave  the  Miami  Dolphins  for  the  Super  Bowl. 
The  clincher  on  the  President's  record  la  hli 
veto  of  appropriations  for  expansion  of  Edu- 
cational Television, 

In  e.xplalnlng  his  veto,  the  president  said  It 
is  time  to  return  programming  to  the  local 
stations.  The  White  House  also  has  indicated 
that  the  administration  Isn't  at  all  happy 
with  ET\'"s  political  commentary. 

Granting  the  President  his  pique  over  a 
few  newspapers  and  writers  who  offer  criti- 
cism of  his  administration  (the  vast  majori- 
ty of  the  nation's  press  Is  staunchly  Republi- 
can and  pro-Nlxon,  which  somehow  doesn't 
seem  to  mollify  him),  how  does  that  Justify 
the  virtual  elimination  of  such  splendid  ETV 
programs  as  'Civilization,"  'Film  Oddessy" 
and  the  Boston  Pops  series? 

To  be  sure,  the  Presidential  veto  won't  wipe 
out  ETV.  But  congressional  sponsors  of  the 
bill  had  envisioned  an  expansion  of  {.rogram- 
mlng,  with  an  emphasis  on  fare  that  Is  un- 
available on  ooDomerclal  tv  .  .  .  such  things 
as  opera.  Jazz  and  art. 

To  the  Senate's  credit  (where  the  appro- 
priation passed  82-1)  considerable  indigna- 
tion has  been  expressed  over  the  veto.  Sen. 
Prank  Moss.  D-Utah,  caUs  the  veto  "Out- 
rageous." In  the  House,  too,  there  Is  disap- 
pointment in  Mr.  Nixon's  action.  Bep.  Tor- 
bert  MacDonaid,  D-Mass.,  declares  pointedly 
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.1^  the  administration  in  this  veto  baa  ap- 
S«tty  decided  that  "It*  intererta  would  be 
K^rTed  by  musaaing  the  voice  of  public 
SLicMtlng  and  that  pUuM  to  crwite  new 
"JSSb  . .  .  wlU  hare  to  be  abandoned  ,  .  . 
■^  T^Tls  some  hope  that  the  veto  can  be 
niwrtdden  following  the  oonyentlona.  It  is 
!«S  a  try,  and  we  urge  the  Arkanaas  dele- 
-rfiMi's  support  m  Buoh  an  effort. 
^WV  Isn't  a  "gut"  laeue  In  thla  area  by  any 
-—na.  but  part  of  the  reaaon  for  thU  la  that 
rhaT  yet  to  be  expanded  to  thla  comer  of 
L  state.  At   the   present   time   Northweat 
nlansas  gets  moderately  fair  reception  of 
ok^oma  ETV,  but  none  from  the  Arkansas 
Virion  at  Conway.  The  presidential  veto  aa- 
Lrm  that  thla  comer  of  the  state  wlU  remain 
Isolated  from  this  potentially  valuable  means 
of  in-state  communication. 

■The  tragedy  is  that  while  ETVs  costs  are 
not  80  very  high— not  In  comparison  with  a 
load  of  "smart"  bomba— It  Is  being  sacrl- 
fl(3ed  for   pure,   unadulterated   political   ex- 

By  coincidence,  at  about  the  time  the 
Preiident  was  putting  his  zip  mark  on  the 
ETV  bill  Public  Broadcasting  Corporation 
w»a  airing  a  program  from  the  footsteps  of 
the  Washington  Monument  in  the  nation's 
caoltal,  not  far  from  the  presidential  desk. 

The  program  recorded  portions  of  events 
from  "Roberta  Flack  Etey"  In  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia,  along  with  brief  glimpses  of  Miss 
n»ck's  private  view  of  things.  It  waa  a 
unique  program  and  one  which  could  hardly 
b*  imagined  through  any  medium  other  than 
Public  Broadcasting. 

An  irony  in  the  Juxtaposition  of  the  presi- 
dential veto  with  the  broadcasting  of  the 
Plack  ceremony,  In  which  she  received  the 
key  to  D.C.  along  with  a  bust  of  the  late 
John  F.  Kennedy,  thus  Is  to  be  found  In  Miss 
nack's  plea  for  an  annual  "Human  Kindness 

Day." 
No  more  of  that  nonsense.  No  siree. 


ORDER  OF  AHEPA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
month  the  Order  of  Ahepa— the  Ameri- 
can Hellenic  Educational  Progressive 
Association — celebrates  its  50th  anru- 
versary. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  was  founded 
July  16,  1922,  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  as  a  fra- 
ternal organization  which  is  both  non- 
political  and  nonsectarian.  Over  the  past 
50  years,  the  organization  has  supported 
many  worthy  charitable  causes  which  de- 
serve the  praise  of  all  Americans. 

These  activities  include  reUef  for 
\-ictims  of  natural  disasters,  support  for 
refugees,  student  scholarships,  support 
for  two  hospitals,  seven  health  centers 
and  a  college  in  Greece,  and  many  others. 
I  might  add  that  Idaho  has  two  chapters 
of  the  Order  of  Ahepa — in  Boise  and 
Pocatello— which  have  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  well-being  and  better- 
ment of  our  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  add  my 
voice  to  that  of  many  others  in  wishing 
the  Order  of  Ahepa  well  on  its  50th 
anniversary. 


THE  NEW  YOUNG  VOTERS 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  an  excellent 
editorial  on  our  new  young  voters  and 
the  need  for  U.S.  citizens  to  exercise 
their  franchise  has  been  written  by  Rich- 
ard L.  Davis,  editor  of  the  Contra  Costa 
Times,  pubhshed  in  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

HONOB  Amikica  By  Voxaa  Siairuv 
AoroBS  the  country  today,  while  moat  of 
108  in  the  East  Bay,  Contra  Costa  and  Alame- 
da counties  relax  with  our  famUlee,  poUUoai 
candlates  are  skirmishing  with  more  than 
the  usual  fervor  at  this  stage  of  an  election 
year. 

The  proteaslonals  are  motivated  by  the 
knowledge  that  In  1972  the  election  process  is 
being  opened  to  new  major  elements. 

People  from  all  walks  of  life — young  and 
old — the  rich  and  the  not-so-rlch — men  and 
women  of  all  races  and  creeds — are  climbing 
Into  the  political  arena  with  firm  ideas  of 
their  own  about  shaping  thla  country's  des- 
tiny. This  Is  their  right,  protected  by  our 
Constitution  of  200  years. 

To  our  traditional  electorate  will  be 
added  in  1972  over  11  million  young  adults, 
18  to  20  years  of  age,  now  enfranchised  by 
the  26th  Amendment.  AddltlonaUy,  some  14 
million  Americans  who  have  turned  21  since 
1968  will  be  eligible  to  participate,  for  the 
first  time.  In  a  Presidential  election. 

This  25  million  potential  could  have  a  de- 
cisive Impact  on  the  outcome. 

Candidates  are  pressing  hard  for  this  vote. 
Party  bosses  who  traditionally  met  in 
smoke-filled  rooms  and  handplcked  by  their 
states  are  finding  their  powers  eroded  Poll- 
sters are  having  difficulty  charting  the  politi- 
cal pulse  of  this  youthful  electorate.  Incum- 
bents and  candidates  alike  are  concerned 
over  the  effect  of  this  new  voting  element. 

These  first  voters  comprise  a  massive  force 
for  accomplishment.  The  newcomers  are 
turned  on  and  eager  to  become  involved  in 
such  problems  as  peace  in  Vietnam,  dis- 
armament. Inflation,  Joblessness,  education, 
minority  rights,  housing,  health  care,  dan- 
gers to  life  from  air  and  ■water  pollution,  and 
countless  other  problems.  Undoubtedly,  many 
of  these  young  adults  can  help  the  United 
States  remedy  Its  national  and  international 
illnesses. 

As  an  essential  first  step,  they  should  be 
aided  and  encouraged  to  register  and  vote.  If 
they  should  fall  victim  to  the  apathy  which 
already  exists  among  their  elders  toward  the 
electoral  process,  the  nation  ■wUl  continue  to 
stifTcr. 

The  dismaying  truth  Is  that  only  73  mil- 
lion citizens  cost  ballots  in  the  1968  Presiden- 
tial election.  Then  only  60.3  per  cent  of  the 
121.5  million  ellglblee  went  to  the  polls.  47 
mUlion  stayed  away.  Here  in  the  world's 
greatest  democracy,  a  smaller  percentage 
voted  In  a  major  election  than  in  any  other 
nation  of  the  free  ■world. 

Of  the  47  million  non-voters,  some  15  mil- 
lion qualified  to  vote  passed  up  the  opportu- 
nity. Another  10  million  could  have  qualified 
but  didn't  bother.  Many,  of  course,  were  pre- 
vented by  harsh  state  residency  requirements, 
or  by  Ulness  or  dlsabUlty.  or  by  oelng  unex- 
pectedly away  from  home  or  overseas  on 
election  day.  Thanks  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  Amendments  of  1970,  the  right  to  register 
and  vote  by  absentee,  process  for  President 
and  Vice  President,  regardless  of  where  one 
may  be  In  the  world  on  election  day,  now 
belongs  to  those  who  take  the  initiative  In 
exercising  that  right. 

Perhaps  you  are  one  of  those  who  asks, 
"Does  my  vote  really  count  among  all  the 
millions  eligible  to  vole?" 

In  the  1960  Presidential  election,  Richard 
Nixon  lost  to  John  Kennedy  by  less  than  one 
vote  per  precinct  out  of  a  total  exceeding  69 
million  votes. 

In  1968,  Mr.  Nixon  won  over  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey by  less  than  three  votes  per  precinct 
out  of  more  than  73  million  votes  cast. 

A  shift  of  64,000  votes  or  1.2  per  cent  of 
the  5,573,810  baUots  cast  In  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri In  1968  would  have  thrown  the  Preel- 
dentlal  election  Into  the  U.8.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives   for    decision.    There,    26    votes — 


one  from  each  of  38  states — is  the  mailimim 

needed  to  elect  the  President. 

Do  you  stUl  wonder  whether  your  vote 
counts?  HopefuUy,  you  are  prepared  to  make 
It  count. 

Begin  today  to  familiarize  yourself  with 
your  preclnofs  requirements  for  registration 
and  voting.  Mark  these  important  dates  on 
your  calendar  and  rearrange  your  daUy 
timetable  to  meet  theee  deadlines. 

Undoubtedly,  you  have  opinions  about  our 
country's  major  political  issues,  and  our  na- 
tional and  International  problems.  Bead,  lis- 
ten to  and  think  more  Intently  about  cxirrent 
eventa.  Seek  out  reliable  information  on  Im- 
portant Issues.  Study  both  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion. And  find  out  whether  candidates  share 
your  views;  if  not,  why  not? 

Many  issues  today  present  a  challenge  to 
the  electCM»te.  But  America  didn't  became 
strong  and  free  because  her  people  turned 
their  backs  on  challenge.  Today,  as  in  past 
years,  there  are  disturb mg  conflicts  that 
must  be  confronted  and  resolved. 

You — and  every  other  American  citizen — 
can  take  the  first  important  steps  toward 
E.nswering  today's  challenges: 

Register  to  vote. 

On  each  l'.idlvldual  rests  the  responsibility 
for  implementing  this  right.  No  one  can  do 
It  for  you.  Start  today.  Become  Informed. 
Pleglster.  Make  your  vote  count! 

You  can  honor  America,  and  yourself,  by 
your  action. 


OVERESTIMATING  OUR  WEALTH 
AND  OUR  POWER 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Majriner  S.  Eccles,  currently  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  First  Security  Bank 
N.A.  and  former  assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  the  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  administration,  as  well  as  for 
many  years  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federtd  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, recently  delivered  an  address  on 
American  national  security  to  the  World 
Trade  Club  at  San  Francisco  in  accept- 
ance of  the  club's  1972  international 
achievement  award.  What  this  most  fa- 
mous and  important  banker  had  to  say 
deserveb  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
He  wisely  warns: 

No  matter  how  much  we  spend  for  arma- 
ments, there  is  no  safety  in  arms.  Our  se- 
curity is  wholly  the  product  of  economic, 
intellectual,  and  moral  strength.  Our  na- 
tional policy  of  relying  on  military  power 
primarily,  as  in  Vietnam,  to  solve  the  politi- 
cal problems,  breeds  violence  everywhere  and 
ultimately  destroys  the  foundations  of  our 
Republic. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Eccles'  significant  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REcoao,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Lewlston  (Idaho)  Morning  Trib- 
une. June  11,  1073) 
"Wi  Havx  Ov«aasmt*T*D  Omi  'WkaIiTH  ajn> 
Oua  Powxa" 
( By  Marrlner  B.  Eccles  i 

The  dUemmas  we  find  ourselves  In  today 
were  quite  apparent  on  the  horlaon  aa  long 
as  ten  years  ago.  And  through  two  admin- 
istrations, we  have  taken  the  wrong  road 
every  time  we  had  a  chance  to  alter  our 
courae.  Through  these  years,  our  record  for 
unwise  and  reckless  actkjn  Is  bad.  'We  are 
now — In  the  present  world  crlata — confronted 
with  the  sum  total  of  our  mistakes: 

■We  have  completely  Ignored  our  domeetus 
needs  so  that  -we  have  a  frustrated  and  angry 
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society.    Exploalve    and    dingeroua    r«b«Ulon 
simniert  ju«t  below  ih«  eurtace. 

We  h»ye  overectlauited  our  wealth  and 
our  power  and  spread  ourselves  too  thin 
around  the  world.  We  are  Just  now  realizing 
that  we  cannot  dominate  the  world  mili- 
tarily and  take  care  of  our  domestic  needs 
aa  well. 

We  took  no  steps  to  reverse  the  balance 
of  payments  deficiency — but  ]u8t  watched 
the  dollar  depreciate.  Now  it  is  a  floating  cur- 
rency of  indeterminate  value. 

We  have  never  faced  up  to  the  moaopoly 
of  labor,  the  favoritism  toward  big  business. 
•k.Tu*  the  Inequities  of  the  tax  structure 
These  and  other  developments  have  made 
the  control  of  Inflation  impossible. 

We  have  allowed  the  military  to  become 
blown  up  Into  such  a  force  that  It  is  now 
our  master  instead  of  our  servant.  Par  from 
being  a  department  of  defense — which  we 
do  need — it  has  become  a  political  arm  of 
the  President  and  the  delineator  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  As  a  result,  we  have  wrecked  our 
credibility  in  the  world  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  are  neither  believed  nor  trusted. 
The  sleight-of-hand  and  secret  conduct  of 
our  foreign  affairs  has  cost  us  our  friends 
and  made  us  new  enemies.  The  Vietnamese 
debacle  Is  the  best  "proof  of  the  pudding." 

The  war  Is  destroying  American  system. 
It  is  drawing  upon  resources  which  need  to 
be  put  to  work  .solving  increasingly  critical 
social  and  economic  problems  facing  the 
iiation 

Our  annual  defense  budget  has  iacreaaed 
from  »49  billion  in  1966  to  approximately 
480  billion  at  the  present  time.  This  is  al- 
most entirely  due  to  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  which  has  cost  about  tiao  bUllon.  The 
federal  deficit  during  the  period  was  ap- 
proximately $90  billion.  Without  Vietnam., 
there  would  be  a  budgetary  surplus  of 
around  860  billion.  The  U.S.  has  already 
spent  well  over  a  trillion  dollars  on  the  mlU- 
t«ry  since  1946.  The  accumulated  deficiency 
in  our  International  balance  of  payments 
through  1971  was  approximately  (73  billion. 
We  had  a  deficiency  last  year  In  our  trade 
balance  for  the  first  time  In  77  years  of  more 
than  ta  billion,  with  an  Increasing  deficiency 
This  year  Preylously,  for  a  number  of  vestfs 
this  country  had  a  trade  balance  surplus 
averaging  about  M  billion. 

In  a  fln&nclal  sense,  a  war  is  never  over 
smce  the  cost  of  war  does  not  end  with  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  During  the  war  period 
since  1966,  there  have  been  over  50,000  boys 
killed  and  more  than  250,000  wounded  or 
missing.  We  are  spending  approximately  Sll 
blUlon  a  year  for  veterans'  benefits,  and  near- 
ly 82'^  bUllon  for  veterans'  hospitals  and 
medical  expenses  The  annual  Interest  on  the 
public  debt  Is  about  t20  billion.  This  debt  and 
high  taxes  are  entirely  due  to  the  present  and 
past  wars  These  problems  cannot  be  brought 
under  control  until  our  national  defense  ex- 
penditures are  reduced  by  at  least  $20  bUllon 
to  the  pre-Vletnam  level  of  $50  blUlon  This 
makes  the  ending  our  stupid  Involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  imperative. 

We  have  become  great  In  world  affairs  be- 
ca\ise  of  economic  strength,  and  not  because 
of  nallitary  strength;  but  we  have  allowed  the 
defense  establishment  to  overwhelm  with 
military  might.  By  mid  '72,  the  US  -a-u:  have 
more  than  5,000  long-range  nuclear  weapons: 
the  Soviet  Union  2.500.  Each  one  can  destroy 
a  city,  and  yet  the  U.S.  is  now  proposing  to 
subscantlally  increase  its  nuclear  arsenal. 
When  Is  enough  enough? 

American  bombs  since  1965  have  produced 
21  million  craters  In  South  Vietnam.  In  this 
period,  we  used  26  blUlon  pounds  of  explo- 
sives; that  is  twice  what  the  United  States 
used  In  aU  of  World  War  n.  Of  this  26  blUlon 
pounds,  21  bUllon  were  exploded  In  South 
Vietnam.  In  that  small  country — one  we  are 
supposedly  there  to  save — aU  of  these  rained 
iowa  on  a  countxy  the  size  of  Missouri. 


NO     SAJTTT     nt     ASMS 

No  matter  how  much  we  spend  for  arma- 
ments there  is  no  safety  in  arms  Our  secu- 
rity is  wholly  the  product  of  economic,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  strength.  Our  national 
policy  of  relying  on  military  power  primarily, 
as  in  Vietnam,  to  solve  the  political  problems, 
breeds  violence  everywhere  and  ultimately 
destroys  the  foundations  of  our  republic.  We 
must  leave  the  politics  of  Asia  to  the  Asians. 

To  have  world  trade,  you  have  to  have  a 
climate  of  peace.  You  have  to  have  a  stable 
currency,  and  perform  responsibly  on  the 
world  scene  You  can't  have  2300  military 
bases  around  the  world.  You  can't  ring  China 
and  Russia  with  nuclear  Installations  as  we 
have  done.  World  trade  and  world  friendship 
go  hand  in  hand  Neither  self -isolation  nor 
aggression  can  solve  the  acute  problems  that 
each  nation  shares  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  is  one  world — or  no  world.  The  raw  mate- 
rials of  the  world  belong  to  the  people  of  the 
world  and  must  be  shared  through  Interna- 
tional trade  and  finance. 

We  are  told  we  have  to  have  a  victory  in 
Vietnam  or  there  will  be  a  "blood  bath." 
What  do  you  consider  over  700,000  Viet- 
namese troops  killed  by  us  and  our  ally — not 
to  mention  the  appalling  clvUlan  toU?  Isn't 
that  a  blood  bath?  A  parallel  situation  In  the 
US.  would  figure  out  to  about  6Vi  million 
young  men  dead.  What  do  you  think  that 
would  be  caUed  in  the  \JS.7 

So— we  have  to  face  it.  There  already  Is  a 
■'blood  bath  " — and  it  is  our  doing.  We  are 
guUty.  And  no  amount  of  rhetoric  about  "a 
generation  of  peace"  wUl  make  it  go  away.  It 
wUl  never  be  forgotten — or  forgiven.  Nor 
should  It  be. 

AT    ALL    COSTS 

What  we  have  now  actually  done  In  our 
mliung  of  the  Haiphong  harbor  and  bomb- 
ing of  the  raUroads  is  to  tell  Russia  and 
China  and  the  rest  of  the  world  that  they 
cannot  send  anything  to  Vietnam,  but  we 
can.  Win  or  lose  this  tnunedlate  challenge, 
we  have  demonstrated  to  the  Communist 
world,  Russia  and  China,  with  whom  we  are 
hoping  to  trade  and  establish  g^ood  relations, 
that  we  are  dictatorial  and  Inflexible,  and 
that  we  must  win  at  all  costs.  What  perma- 
nent conhdence  and  trust  can  we  expect  to 
establish  In  our  future  with  them  by  this 
recent  action? 

I  am  sure  the  Irony  of  the  situation  Is  lost 
on  no  one — when  It  Is  to  Russia  we  must 
turn  for  restraint,  cool-headedness  and  re- 
sponslbUlty  in  world  affairs.  If  this  confron- 
tation with  Russia,  which  we  have  precipi- 
tated, does  not  result  in  a  global  conflict,  it 
will  be  because  of  the  wisdom.  Judgment  and 
restraint  of  the  Communists  whom  we  hold 
in  such  scorn. 

One  thing  is  certain,  we  have  learned  some 
important  truths  about  ourselves  In  these 
difficult  years.  We  have  learned  that  we  can 
be  Influenced  erroneously;  that  our  Judg- 
ment and  fairness  can  be  overwhelmed.  We 
can  be  fooled  and  made  uncertain. 

We  are  pathetically  at  the  mercy  of  our 
political  leadership,  which  determines  the 
image  we  project  in  the  world.  No  king  or 
dictator  in  modern  times  has  anything  re- 
motely like  the  power  of  an  American  presi- 
dent. 

Deep  down  in  our  hearts  we  know  we  have 
strayed  far  afield  from  the  ideals  on  which 
this  country  was  founded.  We  know  that 
klUlng  and  carnage  do  not  bring  us  honor. 
We  know  the  quiet  of  a  shattered  country  Is 
not  p>eace.  We  know  that  the  prestige  of  the 
presidency  and  the  honor  of  our  country 
are  enhanced  in  the  world  by  Integrity  and 
stability,  and  we  are  appalled  at  the  savagery 
we  have  unleashed  on  a  small  Asian  coun- 
try which  has  In  no  way  offended  us. 

NOT    MONKT    ALONTE 

Oddly  enough.  It  was  a  nulltary  man  who 
most  teUlngly  put  into  words  the  folly  and 
tragedy  of  war.  It  was  General  Elsenhower 


who  said:  "This  world  In  arms  is  not  speak- 
ing money  alone;  it  is  spending  the  swett  ^ 
Its  laborers,  the  genius  of  its  scientists,  tbt 
hopes  of  Its  children.  The  cost  of  one  mod. 
em  heavy  bomber  Is  this:  A  modem  brick 
school  In  more  than  30  cities;  it  is  two  tkc- 
trlcal  power  plants,  each  serving  a  town  of 
60,000  population;  it  Is  two  fine,  fuUj- 
equlpped  hospitals.  We  pay  for  a  single  fighter 
plane  with  a  half  mlUlon  bushels  of  wheat 
We  pay  for  a  single  destroyer  with  new  hotau 
that  could  have  housed  more  than  8,000 
people." 

And.  finally,  from  my  beloved  country- 
man, Robert  Bums,  a  closing  thought  tlist 
seems  to  me  to  fit  our  moment  in  history: 

"Oh  wad  some  Power  of  the  glftle  gls  lu 

To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us! 

It  wad  fra  monle  a  blunder  free  us, 

An"  foolish  notion." 


Jvly  2h  1972 
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NEW    CONCEPTS    OF   POSTAL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  when  Ben 
Franklin  designed  the  Nation's  first 
postal  system,  he  had  no  idea  that  it 
would  last  200  years. 

While  man  has  made  astounding  prog- 
ress in  the  areas  of  space,  medicine,  com- 
munications, and  atomic  power,  until 
now,  the  Postal  Service  continued  to  play 
peek  and  poke  with  this  Nation's  80  bD- 
lion  pieces  of  mail  a  year. 

The  Postal  Service  has  now  entered 
into  a  dynamic  modernization  process, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  my  hometown  of 
Cincinnati  has  been  chosen  as  the  sys- 
tems simulation  test  center.  In  less  than 
3  months,  what  has  been  3  years  in  the 
planning  and  2  in  testing  will  be  pre- 
sented as  the  prototype  post  office  of  the 
future.  I  have  visited  the  test  prototype 
and  am  most  impressed  with  what  I  saw. 

The  core  of  the  new  concept  in  mail  is 
the  preferential  mail  system  and  the 
code  sort  concept.  These  concepts  might 
confuse  the  average  American  in  the 
highly  mechanized,  computerized  terms. 
But  what  It  will  mean  to  the  average 
American  is  faster  handling  of  their  let- 
ters. 

The  average  post  office  productivity  in- 
crease per  year  from  1956  to  1966  was 
0.23  percent,  far  lower  than  other  indus- 
tries such  as  communications — 6.2  per- 
cent, transportation — 4  percent  manu- 
facturing, and  wholesale — over  3  per- 
cent. 

To  add  to  those  figures,  rising  wages, 
rote  work  and  unpleasant  job  surround- 
ings deal  yet  another  blow  to  any  remain- 
ing possibility  of  efficient  operations. 

Comparatively,  the  new  code  sort  con- 
cept can  read  and  print  35  letters  a  min- 
ute, can  read  10  letters  a  second  and 
print  them  at  36,000  an  hour. 

Sometime  this  fall,  Pat  Hanes.  Pro- 
gram Director  for  Letter  Mail,  will  go 
before  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  Board  of 
Governors  for  approval  of  this  system 
and  the  go-ahead  for  national  deploy- 
ment. If  so  granted,  it  will  take,  approxi- 
mately. 6  years  and  $4  billion  for  total 
national  implementation. 

For  its  $4  billion  investment  the  Postal 
Service  stands  to  get  a  25-percent  return 
on  their  money  or  $1  billion  a  year  in 
savings.  This  will  not  result  in  a  man  re- 
placing machine  syndrome,  but  ratlier, 
will  reduce  the  increase  in  employment, 
and  will  produce  more  selective  and  so- 
phisticated  .jobs   for   postal   employees. 


Hfloefully.  the  new  system  will  curb  the 
5d^  costs  lines  for  m*aing  a  letter 

lam  extremely  encouraged  and  excited 
■.hout  the  Cincinnati  prototype  mail  han- 
dMB  system.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
STpostal  workers  on  having  been  chosen 
to  test  the  new  equipment,  and  congratu- 
Zte  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for  their  m- 
novative   approach    to    this    staggering 

'''^I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Government  Executive,  July  1972) 

POSTAL   SERVICE    LoOKS   TO    THE    FtTnjRi:    IN 

Cincinnati 
(By  John  Wllpers) 

HIGHLIGHTS 

1  The  Post  Office,  ultimately  not  unlike 
B«n  Franltlins  prototype,  was  floundering 
under  80  billion  pieces  of  mail  a  year. 

2  Eeorganization  hit  and  the  new  quasi- 
corporate  sutus  has  bred  new  Ideas  and 
unprecedented  B&D, 

3  Tlie  heart  of  the  new  Postal  Service  Is 
Cmclnnati.  Here  a  "hands  oS'  maU  system 
is  bemg  developed,  instaUed  and  tested. 

4  Someday  soon,  mall  will  be  touched  only 
by  the  neighborhood  carrier  as  computers 
process  u  between  origin  and  destination. 

When  Ben  Franklin  designed  this  Nations 
first  postal  system,  he  had  no  Idea  that  it 
would  last  200  years. 

While  man  has  progressed  from  horse  and 
buggy  to  ApoUo  craft.  qulU  and  scroll  to 
communications  satellites  and  candlelight  to 
atomic  power,  the  Poet  Office  still  uses  the 
"peek  and  poke"  system.  Ultimately,  a  man, 
not  unlike  Ben's  colonial  contemporaries, 
still  sits  in  front  of  49  little  boxes,  peeks  at  a 
letter  address  and  pokes  It  Into  a  small  box. 

However,  man  has  flnaUy  overcome  petty 
poUUcs  and  some  misguided  priorities  so  as 
to  dispel  myopia  and  see  the  quagmire  into 
which  he  has  stumbled. 

Wmton  M.  Blount,  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States,  while  lightly  referring  to 
one  of  these  Irrational  priorities  has  under- 
scored the  potential  disaster  Into  which  the 
Uil.  was  careening.  In  Pat  Hanes'  words 
I  who  IS  Program  Director  for  Letter  Mall), 
"Red  Blount  said  he  hoped  that  President 
Nixon  would  end  the  war  pretty  soon  and 
end  the  draft  of  people  because  if  we  keep  up 
the  way  we're  operating  today  with  the  In- 
creased volume  of  mall,  we're  soon  going  to 
have  to  start  drafting  postal  employees  to 
serve  the  mall." 

The  real  dilemma  Is  not  quite  so  facetious. 
.MtHo\igh  keeping  with  the  humorous  tone 
set  by  his  boss,  Pat  Hanes,  in  his  own  words, 
eave  Government  Executive  a  view  of  the 
Postal  service's  dUemma,  '"When  we  first 
came  Into  the  Postal  Service,  we  thought  It 
was  amazing  that  you  coiild  drop  a  letter 
anywhere  in  the  U,S.  for  eight  cents  and  It 
would  go  any  other  place  In  the  U.S.  In  a  day 
or  two  and  be  delivered.  After  working  In  the 
Offlce  for  a  while  and  looking  around.  It  was 
a  miracle." 

There  are  approximately  37.000  different 
post  offices  uound  the  country  handling  over 
80  bmion  pieces  of  maU  a  ye*r.  Hanes  points 
out  ';hat  "when  you  think  that  we  deliver  80 
billion  pieces  of  maU  a  year  and  we  have 
to  handle  every  one  of  them  fotir  to  seven 
times  to  get  It  from  mom  to  home.  Just  give 
us  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  say  the 
average  is  five — that's  400  bUUon  handlings! 

"And  give  us  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and 
say  we're  as  good  as  the  space  system  who  are 
shooting  men  to  the  moon  and  we've  got  a 
confidence  level  of  99.9  percent  accuracy. 
That's  one-tenth  of  one  percent  error.  Multi- 
ply one- tenth  of  one  percent  times  400  bil- 


lion and  you  flat  out  got  a  lot  of  unhappy 
customers,  a  lot  of  letters  that  just  didn't 
go  to  the  right  place.  And  there  ain't  NO- 
BODY that's  99.8  percent  accurate!" 

Besides  the  sheer  mass  to  be  handled,  there 
are  more  deep  seeded  problems.  There  has 
been  almost  no  money  put  Into  research  and 
development  for  many  years.  Capital  in- 
vestment in  terms  of  net  fixed  assets  per 
employee  average  around  H.146  for  poetal 
workers.  This  suggests  a  serious  lack  of 
capital  equipment  when  compared  to  lead- 
ing companies  and  selected  Industries  such 
as  the  power  uUllties  companies  which  have 
a  net  fixed  asset  average  of  H61,710  per 
employee. 

Just  In  terms  of  operating  costs  and  meet- 
ing expenses,  the  Postal  Service  is  hard 
pressed.  The  average  direct  labor  dollar  for 
us  in  the  Post  Offlce,  "  says  Hanes.  "probably 
runs  about  S6.  Now  you  take  that  ftd  and 
realize  that  we  have  to  make  stamps,  sell 
stamps,  do  all  the  services,  go  pick  up  your 
letter,  sort  your  letter  four  to  seven  times 
and  dellever  your  letter  and  do  It  all  for 
six  to  eight  cents. 

You  can  see  that  at  »6  an  hovir,  that's 
10  cents  a  minute  on  your  letter,  if  you  walk 
up  and  buy  a  10  cent  ftamp  from  us  and 
there's  no  way  we  can  ever  make  that  money 

back." 

Productivity  has  also  been  affected  by  the 
right  budget,  the  absence  of  capital  invest- 
ment and  the  allergy  to  research  and  de- 
velopment. The  average  Post  Offlce  produc- 
tivity increase  per  year  from  1966  to  1966 
was  .23  percent,  far  lower  than  other  in- 
dustries such  as  communications — 6.2  per- 
cent, transportaUon — 4  percent  manufactur- 
ing, and  wholesale — over  3  percent. 

On  top  of  all  that,  rising  ^^-ages,  rote  work 
and  unpleasant  Job  surroundings  deal  a 
coup  de  grace  to  any  remaining  possibility 
of  efficient  operations. 

Hanes  concludes  that  at  80  bUllon  letters 
a  year  you  are  almost  at  the  breaking  point 
of  an  old  antiquated  system.  If  we  continued 
under  the  system  we  have  today,  we  would 
have  a  catastrophe." 

Fortunately  the  Postal  Service  Is  palnfuUy 
aware  of  Its  situation,  conscious  of  Its  mis- 
sion and  engaged  in  remedial  work  and  far 
reaching  R&D, 

Pat  Hanes  makes  it  very  clear  that  the 
Postal  Service  knows  why  it's  here.  "There 
are  many  things  that  we  do  In  the  Poet 
Offlce  that  are  not  for  doUars.  If  the  Postal 
Service  was  merely  here  to  make  money, 
wed  run  It  a  lot  differently  than  we  do  today. 
We  tease,  that  If  we  wanted  to  make  money 
we  would  take  anything  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  and 
we  wouldn't  deliver  mail  there.  There's  no 
money  In  It. 

SAMK    SERVICE    FOR    ALL 

"But  the  Postal  Service,  by  name.  Is  a  serv- 
ice organization.  It  Is  Just  as  Important  to  a 
farmer  in  Montana  to  get  a  letter  from  his 
son  In  Vietnam  as  it  Is  to  a  businessman  In 
New  York.  And  It's  easier  for  us  to  get  It  to 
a  businessman  in  New  York  than  It  is  a 
farmer  In  Montana.  But.  by  nature  we  have 
to  try  to  provide  the  same  service  for  every- 
body. 

"In  fact,  we  are  probably  more  critical  of 
the  farmer  in  Montana  getting  along  than 
maybe  the  businessman  In  New  York,  be- 
cause we're  probably  his  means  of  ordering 
his  clothes,  getting  his  plants  In  and  certain- 
ly hU  baby  chickens. 

"And  bear  in  mind,  there  Is  no  way  you 
are  going  to  make  money  on  that.  Take  our 
competitors,  the  United  Parcel  Service.  They 
wont  deliver  there.  They  look  at  It  and  say 
there's  no  way  I'm  going  to  deliver  baby 
chickens  In  Montana;  there's  no  profit  in  It. 

"So  they  can  take  the  cream  of  the  crop. 
There's  not  a  doubt  In  the  world  that  there's 
cream.  But  there's  some  regular  mUk  and 


then  there's  skim  milk  down  there,  and  we 
have  to  take  it  aU." 

So  now  the  Postal  Service  has  aggressively 
entered  Into  the  modernization  process. 

The  core  of  the  work  is  made  up  of  two 
basic  concepts — the  Preferential  Mall  system 
and  the  Code  Sort  Concept.  After  the  de- 
velopment of  these  ideas  Cincinnati  was 
chosen  as  the  systems  simulation  test  center. 
In  less  than  three  months,  what  has  been 
three  years  in  the  planning  and  two  in  test- 
ing win  be  presented  as  the  prototj'pe  Post 
Office  of  the  future 

Kent  Comegys,  Manager  of  the  Coded 
Letter  MaU  S3r8tem  Division,  outlined  Just 
what  the  future  holds  for  the  Poetal  Service. 
'"VTtaen  we  talk  about  the  Preferential  MaU 
System  we  are  talking  about  mass  mailing 
into  a  few  number  of  points  and  then  highly 
mechanlKtng  thoee  points." 

"AU   maU   originating   In    a    geographical 
area  would  be  brought  Into  the  center  for 
processing.  If  slated  for  delivery  outside  the 
area.  It  would  be  plaoed  on  the  beat  avaUable 
'.ransportatlon.  Mall  from  outside  and  m&U 
originating  in  the  area  for  delivery  in  the 
area — and  there  could  be  aOO  Individual  poet 
oflksee  In  the  area — would  be  processed  In  the 
center  down  to  the  way  the  carrier  Is  going 
to  walk  hU  route  and  sent  out  to  the  local. 
"In  order  to  determine  those  centers  we 
developed  a  computer  networking  program 
in  order  to  determine  where  were  the  best 
points  In  the  VS.  to  mass  maU  to.  In  the 
program  we  aUowed  688  areas  In  the  XJS.  to 
be  candidates  for  preferential  maU  centers. 
We  had  the  accurate  data  for  mall  volume 
flow  between  each  one  of  these  688  locations. 
"We  developed  a  688  unit  matrix  of  origin 
and  destination  volumes.  We  then  added  In 
the  transportation  between  each  of  the  588 — 
scheduled  air  routes,  surface  routes — buses, 
trains,  trucks,  and  so  on.  We  also  added  our 
service  constraints;    we   want   to  develop   a 
network  any  part  of  which  wUl  provide  next 
day  service  "from  one  preferential  mall  center 
to  any  other. 

"The  computer  answered  179  pomte  In  the 
VS.  We  have  that  Information  out  to  our 
regions  letting  them  take  a  human  and  local 
look  at  It." 

The  Code  Sort  Concept  Is  based  on  the 
extraction  of  certain  characteristics  from 
the  address  that  win  uniquely  Identify  the 
address  from  any  other  address.  The  cnix  of 
the  concept  Is  to  transform  those  extracted 
characters  Into  a  computer  language  and 
put  thoee  on  the  mall  piece  aa  bars  and  half 
bars.  After  this  Is  done,  aU  other  sorting 
operations  can  be  automated.  Three  to  stt 
sorts  can  be  eliminated  by  automatic  han- 
dnfig  by  very  simple,  Inexpensive  code 
readers. 

There  are  simple  and  never-changing 
rules,  regardless  of  the  locale,  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  characteristics.  The  code  would  con- 
tain the  zip  code,  the  house  number,  the 
first,  thtol.  fourth,  next  to  last  and  la«t 
letter  of  the  street  name,  the  first  letter  of 
any  direction  associated  with  the  street  and 
the  first  letter  of  any  dealgnatlon  of  that 
street  name. 

"To  reaUy  show  you  that  we're  not  talking 
about  a  gooee  In  a  new  world  type  of  concept 
here,"  continues  Kent  Oomegys.  "moet  weU 
developed  countries  In  the  world  are  aU 
utilizing  some  form  of  coding  of  letter  malL 
Some  of  the  most  advanced  are  Oermany. 
England,  Australia  and  Canada. 

snrrr  urrrBKs  a  minut* 
"Looking  at  our  own  system  We  said,  let's 
Invest  a  little  more  at  the  time  we  first  read 
the  maU  piece  and  apply  a  machine  readable 
code  that  we  can  use  to  automate  further 
sorting  operations." 

Presently  there  are  machines  in  operation 
which  can  key  In  the  zip  code  at  50  to  60 
letters  a  minute.  But  theee  are  based  on  the 
ability  of  the  operator  to  memorize  codes  for 
close  to  300  zip  codes  and  they  can  only  key 
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in  the  zip  code*.  With  th«  new  system  the 
operator  can  key  In  the  hovue  number,  street 
name  and  the  Elp  code. 

Althoiigb  these  operations  only  produce 
30  to  36  letters  a  minute.  Pat  Hanes  explains 
that  "we're  losing  money  on  the  peanuts 
but  weTe  going  to  make  it  up  on  the  pop- 
corn. The  flrst  time  we  see  the  mall  piece, 
It  8  going  to  cost  us  a  little  bit  more  than  It 
did  orlglnaUy.  but  from  there  on  nobody  will 
ever  have  to  read  that  letter  again.  It  wUl  be 
done  with  a  machine." 

Comegys  continues:  "Having  developed  an 
extraction  code  and  having  seen  that  It  was 
feasible,  we  than  took  to  lay  out  a  system 
and  simulate  that  system  to  determine  what 
the  economics  would  be  If  we  were  to  in- 
stall that  system. 

■■Onr  next  step  wa»  to  validate  these  simu- 
lations. We  did  that  by  constructing  here 
in  Cincinnati  a  minimum  cost,  minimum 
Investment  system  to  test  these  concepts 
and  validate  these  slmulUtlons." 

In  September  of  1970.  work  got  underway 
In  Cincinnati. 

MaU  comes  Into  the  test  center  In  two 
ways,  either  the  average  private  letter  or  m 
bundles  of  letters  from  major  mailers  (busi- 
ness or  government ) .  Both  must  reach  the 
coding  de«k  and  beyond.  The  individual  let- 
ter Is  sent  through  an  automatic  culling 
process  which  cancels  the  stamp,  distin- 
guishes sizes  and  weights,  turns  them  all  the 
same  way  and  stacks  them  up  at  the  head 
of  the  primary  transfer  conveyor.  Major  mail- 
er mail  often  arrives  In  trays  ready  to  be 
placed  at  the  primary  transfer  pomt. 

The  primary  transfer  conveyor,  twin  belts 
moving  at  600  feet  a  minute,  moves  the  let- 
ters out  in  A  shlngle-ated"  fashion  to  the 
stacker  on  one  of  the  code  desks.  This  is 
done  in  response  to  an  automatic  call  from 
the  code  desk  to  replenish  the  desks  supply. 
.\t  the  coding  desk,  the  operator  keys  in 
the  information  uamg  thoee  never  cnanglng 
rules.  The  computer  prints  a  bar  code  on  the 
letter  and  simultaneously  makes  a  decision 
as  to  which  of  the  30  channels  flowing  under- 
neath the  code  desks  to  put  it  in 

Beyond  this  point  there  are  a  number  of 
sequences  that  can  be  m  operation.  If,  for 
example,  the  sequence  in  operation  is  for  the 
north  side  of  Cincinnati,  then  any  letters 
going  elsewhere  In  Cincinnati  and  all  letters 
going  outside  of  Cincinnati  will  be  directed 
Into  one  of  these  30  channels.  They  will  then 
be  either  sacked  for  delivery  to  certain  high 
volume  areas  such  as  Columbus,  Cleveland 
and  so  on  outside  the  city,  or  placed  In  trays 
to  await  their  sequence  on  the  next  piece  of 
equipment. 

Meanwhile,  letters  \n  the  operational  se- 
quence go  by  means  of  secondary  dlstrloution 
conveyors,  again  pinch  belts,  from  the  coding 
desks  to  code  readers.  Here  the  code  applied 
Is  read  and  the  computer  decides  into  which 
of  some  305  pockets  of  the  letter  sorting 
machine  to  put  the  letter  Into. 

Soon,  hopeftilly  In  September,  the  final 
piece  of  equipment  will  be  Installed  at  this 
point  In  the  operation.  A  carrier  Sequencer 
will  take  mall  that  Is  broken  down  accord- 
ing to  carrier  In  the  Letter  Sorting  Machine 
and  sort  it  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  carrier  Is  actually  going  to  walk  his  route. 
Two  other  pieces  of  hardware  have  been 
Installed  very  recently.  One.  a  Bar  Code  De- 
tector, was  put  Into  the  stream  at  a  point 
prior  to  where  the  mall  reaches  the  code 
deeks.  It  will  detect  any  pre-coded  mall,  take 
It  out  of  the  system,  and  with  a  small  100 
pocket  sorter  and  code  reader,  process  It  right 
there. 

Currently,  In  cooperation  with  the  Postal 
Service.  80  major  mailers  In  Cincinnati  have 
placed  about  15  mLUon  pre-prlnted  return 
envelopes  in  circulation  and  have  had  signifi- 
cant Initial  succeae. 

A  Code  Sort  Optical  Character  Re<ider  was 
Installed  In  the  middle  of  June.  This  Is  an 


optical  character  reader  combined  with  ,i 
high  speed  printer  so  that  as  the  OCB  reads 
the  addressee  on  the  mall  pieces.  It  inter- 
faces with  a  computer  that  drives  a  printer  to 
print  a  code,  presorts  it  and  sends  it  over  to 
the  letter  sortmg  machine  m  the  same  man- 
ner as  If  It  had  been  done  at  the  codmg  desk. 
The  code  desk  operator  can  rea^  and  print 
36  letters  a  minute,"  says  Hanes  "The  ma- 
chine is  reading  at  10  letters  a  second  and 
printing  them  at  36,000  an  hour  It  gobbles 
up  mall  Just — ssschlooopi" 

With  all  of  these  pieces  in  operation  from 
automatic  culler  to  carrier  sequencer,  the 
total  functional  operation  of  the  Letter  Mall 
Code  Sort  System  will  be  complete,  all  the 
basic  prototype  components  will  have  been 
Installed  and  tested 

Sometime  this  Fall,  Hanes  and  his  people 
wUl  go  before  the  US.  Postal  Service  Board 
of  Governors  for  approval  of  the  system  and 
the  go-ahead  for  national  deployment.  If  so 
granted,  it  will  take,  optimally,  six  years 
and  $4  billion  for  total  national  implementa- 
tion and  deployment. 

For  Its  $4  billion  Investment  the  Postal 
Service  stands  to  get  a  25  percent  return  on 
their  money  or  $1  billion  a  year  in  savings. 
Most  of  this  will  come  from  employment 
reduction.  It  will  be  a  reduction  however 
only  m  the  terms  that  there  won't  be  any 
Increase  in  the  staff.  The  attrition  rate  will 
reduce  the  rolls  and  the  Jobs  will  become 
more   selective    and   sophisticated. 

Hanes  did  not  want  any  misunderstand- 
ing on  this  point.  "One  ttjlng  I  wouldn't 
want  you  to  go  off  with  Is  the  opinion  that 
we  are  going  to  go  out  and  abolish  a  whole 
bunch  of  people's  Jobs  and  put  them  out  on 
the  labor  market.  That's  not  going  to  hap- 
pen because  of  two  things.  We  have  many 
people  quitting  every  year  and  you  won't  see 
many  more  employees  comtog  aboard  to  han- 
dle  the   Increase   In  volume." 

The  Postal  Service,  by  doing  all  this.  Is 
trying  to  Improve  service  and  dependability 
and  hold  the  cost  line.  Hanes:  In  some  three 
years,  costs  have  risen  from  six  to  eight  cents 
a  letter.  We're  .trying  to  bend  that  curve. 
We  can't  say  we'll  stop  It  from  climbing  but 
at  least  we'll  provide  the  service  we  are  now 
providing  or  better. 

A  lot  of  people  don't  especially  want  to  pay 
more  to  get  faster  service  but  they  sure  as 
hell  would  like  to  know  that  If  they  mall  a 
letter  It's  going  to  take  three  days  every 
time,  not  six  one  time  and  one  the  next. 
They   would    like   consistent   service." 

Hanes  believes  that  the  success  of  mod- 
ernization Is  due  to  the  drastic  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Postal  Service  into  a  free  and 
quasi -owned  corporation  where  we  can  now 
chart  otir  own  cotirse  through  these  trou- 
bled waters.  We  operate  as  a  corporation. 
We  have  a  proflt-and-loes  sheet,  we  can  buy 
buildings,  own  property,  negotiate  with  our 
employees.  We  now  have  the  characteristics 
of  a  corporation,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we 
are  Government. 

"I  used  to  live  in  Midwest  City,"  recalls 
Hanes.  "only  four  mllee  from  Oklaihoma  City. 
I  used  to  call  either  way  and  It  would  cost 
me  a  dime  or  a  quarter  long  distance.  But 
you  can  still  send  a  letter  anywhere  in  the 
country  for  a  dime." 

And  In  terms  of  the  Cincinnati  prototype, 
Hanes  assuages  any  fears  that  might  be 
lingering  from  other  episodes  of  corporate 
Irresponsibility.  We  don't  go  nationwide 
with  It  until  we  develop  and  make  the  equip- 
ment stand  \ip  on  Its  own.  We  have  to  have 
a  reliable  piece  of  equipment. 

"If  there's  any  one  thing  that  we  don't 
want,  and  I  guess  you  can  quote  me  on  this, 
we  don't  want  a  C-5A  or  an  P-10  whatever- 
It-  raa  that  didn't  fly.  We  don't  want  to  put 
this  system  out  until  we  are  confident  that 
It  will  fly.  that  It  will  accomplish  what  we 
say  It  should." 


EXPANSION  OP  ElCECUnVE  POWER 
Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  the  world 
has  undergone  immense  changes  since 
the  cold  war  days  of  the  1950'e.  And  In 
the  midst  of  this  change,  the  United 
States  must  begin  a  reassessment  of  the 
role  it  is  to  play  in  the  future  course  of 
international  affairs. 

The  Washington  Post,  of  Sunday,  July 
23,  contains  an  article  written  by  Seyom 
Brown,  a  senior  fellow  at  the  Brootings 
Institution.  Mr.  Brown  notes  that — 

The  new  American  world  role  will  require 
the  most  difficult  and  complicated  set  of 
foreign  policies  ever  attempted  by  thli 
country.  More  than  at  any  time  In  the  past, 
the  capacity  of  America  to  sustain  rational 
statesmanship  will  be  tested.  The  poet-Cold 
War  period — characterized  by  a  diversifica- 
tion of  friendships  and  rivalries,  overlap- 
ping and  Iseue-speclflc  coalitions,  and  a 
plethora  of  p>owerful  nongovernmental  acton 
such  as  multinational  corporations  and  In- 
terest groups — Is  likely  to  require  greater 
executive  flexibility  rather  than  less.  For  the 
United  States  to  function  effectively  as  the 
guardian  of  the  general  public  interest 
against  specialized  Interests.  It  will  have  to 
be  vigorously  represented  on  multifarious 
international  matters  In  a  bewildering  ar- 
ray of  mternatlonal  forums.  Foreign  affaln 
officials  will  require  considerable  leeway  for 
maneuvers,  unencumbered  by  the  need  to 
come  back  to  the  Congress  for  approval  of 
every  detail. 

Mr.  Brown's  analysis  comes  at  a  par- 
ticularly significant  state  of  our  political 
development  in  the  area  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. It  comes  at  a  time  when  there  is 
much  debate  and  increasing  attempts  at 
limiting  the  use  of  executive  power  in 
the  foreign  policymaking  processes  of  our 
Government.  As  Mr.  Brown  so  rightly 
points  out,  there  will  be  a  greater  need 
in  the  future  for  expanding  executive 
power  than  for  a  curtailment  of  its  use 
in  the  area  of  foreign  policymaking. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Brown's  article  be  printed  in  the  Ricohb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoed, 
as  follows: 

FoKEiaN  Pouct:   Otjtdaitd  Issttxb 
(By  Seyom  Brown) 

The  proepect  that  the  dafenae  budget  wUl 
be  a  central  issue  in  the  presidential  elee- 
tion  should  be  welcomed  by  those  who  b»- 
Ueve  that  questions  of  war  and  peace  an 
too  Important  to  be  left  to  generals  and  na- 
tlonal  security  experts.  But  If  the  Mcaov«»- 
Humphrey  primary  election  debates  and  re- 
cent exchanges  between  Defense  Seoretsry 
Laird  and  Sen.  Proxmire  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  are  any  sign,  the  mm 
is  likely  to  be  fought  with  concepts  that  are 
now  becoming  obsolete. 

Rather  than  clearing  the  way  for  a  fresh 
American  approach  to  world  affairs,  the  air- 
ing of  the  defense  issue  runs  the  risk  of  sr- 
tlflclally  extending  the  life  not  only  of  rick- 
ety military  notions  but  also  of  basic  foreign 
I)oUcy  assumptions  whose  demise  Is  Ictt 
overdue.  The  Vietnam  Issues  aside,  a  gM«» 
debate  on  foreign  policy  does  not  appear  to 
be  In  the  offlng  this  fall.  We  are  sure  to  hear 
charges  and  denials  of  "laolatlonlsm,"  but 
paltry  lltUo  examination  of  the  external  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  the  b«K 
means  of  sustaining  them.  . _. 

The  in-party  will  Insist  that  Its  projectso 
military  spending  Is  the  minimum  raquWU 
to  protect  U.S.  vital  Interests.  The  out-psrty 
will  charge  that  these  levels  are  purchaMni 
wasteful  overkiU.  The  Pentagon  wlU  tub- 
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tart  the  budget  rwluctions  propoMd  by  the 
^  to  detaUed  analyHa  and  solemnly  con- 
ehma  that.  If  they  were  enacted,  by  tha  Uta 
r^  the  united  Statea  and  Ite  elllea  would 
bs  bopelsMly  outclaaaed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
«d  Its  aUles  in  mlUtary  power,  and  there- 
tart,  that  "our  side"  wlU  be  forced  to  eur- 
i^der  to  Soviet  demands  all  over  the  globe. 
m,  opposition  wUl  produce  Its  own  oom- 
DUter  prmt-outs  to  show  that  Its  recom- 
mended American  defense  posture  easily 
oauld  ride  out  the  largest  poaalble  nuclei 
attack  and  stUl  have  enough  lethal  capabUlty 
left  to  incinerate  aU  major  Soviet  cltlea. 
KtSeeklatch  hostesses  and  doorbeU  ringers 
,rtU  be  expected  to  converse  crwllbly  about 
"assured  destruction,"  "suategic  sufficiency." 
"teallstlc  deterrence."  the  "theatre  conven- 
tional threat."  the  "naval  balance  In  the 
Med. "  and  to  keep  up  to  date  on  the  alphabet 
aoup  of  advanced  weapons. 

Such  defense  concepts  and  many  of  the 
weapons  svstems  derived  from  them  made 
aeuse  m  the  Cold  War  world  of  two  hostile 
oanps  with  Incompatible  territorial  objec- 
tives. Many  of  them  still  need  to  be  taken 
seriously,  to  the  extent  that : 

1.  The  mUltary  balance  between  the 
United  States  and  "the  Soviet  Union  remains 
the  dominant  element  In  the  crlss-crossmg 
webs  of  conflict  and  cooperation  among  the 
numerous  actors  in  world  politics. 

2.  The  forces  deployed  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  contmue  to  be  bar- 
gaining chips  of  overriding  Importance  for 
most  of  their  bUateral  conflicts  of  Interest 
and  negotiations. 

But  the  time  has  come  to  look  critically  at 
even  these  underlying  assumptions  of  U.S. 
national  security  programs. 

A    DEPOLARIZED    SYSTEM 

The  disintegration  of  the  Cold  War  coali- 
tions, the  muting  of  the  Intense  animosity 
between  the  superpowers  over  spheres  of  in- 
fluence, the  expansion  of  commercial  "brldge- 
buUdlng"  between  Communist  and  non- 
Communist  nations,  the  dramatic  increase 
In  tmds  and  numbers  of  actors  mfluentlal 
In  world  politics,  and  the  rising  prominence 
of  non-security  Issues — all  of  these  trends 
point  toward  a  depolarized  international 
system  in  which: 

Allgnmenw  over  specific  Issues,  rather  than 
highly  elaborated  military  alllancee,  will  be 
the  order  of  the  day. 

Coalition  partners  on  one  Issue  may  be 
opponents  on  another. 

MUltary  deployments  will  have  little  If  any 
utility  as  bargaining  chips  for  most  of  the 
Issues  among  countries,  private  groups,  and 
political  movements. 

Helping  to  reinforce  these  tendencies 
should  be  what  American  foreign  policy  Is 
aU  about  at  this  juncture  of  world  history. 
But  to  make  the  defense  budget  per  se  a 
major  Issue  In  the  presidential  election  sus- 
tains a  world  v'.ew  in  which  the  military  bal- 
ance among  the  great  powers  Is  central  to 
the  Issues  in  world  politics  rather  than 
peripheral  to  them,  and  sustains  foreign  poli- 
cies that  give  primacy  to  military  consider- 
ations. It  can  also  stimulate  others  to  Imi- 
tate our  apparent  contmued  faith  in  the 
utility  of  a  massive  mUltary  force. 

The  emergence  of  a  depolarized  and  de- 
militarized system  of  International  relations 
In  Asia  will  depend  crucially  on  Japan  con- 
tinuing to  sense  that  her  prestige  derives 
from  her  socioeconomic  dynamism,  and  that 
any  revival  of  Japanese  mlUtarlsm  would  less- 
en her  usable  power.  But  recent  fuzzy  talk 
In  Washington  about  a  five-power,  or  "pen- 
tagonal," balance  conjures  up  Images  of  a 
revival  of  the  classical  18th  and  19th  Century 
balances  of  power  when  peace  was  supposed 
to  be  assured  by  a  visible  distribution  of  mili- 
tary power  among  the  major  states  and  by 
tile  prospect  of  rapid  shifts  In  alliance  In  or- 
der to  balance  destabilizing  changes  in  the 
dl«trlbutlon.  If  Japan  were  to  take  the  new 
balance-of -power  talk  seriously,  and  to  Inter- 


pret America's  current  China  poUcles  thnmgh 
Congreas  of  Vienna  lenses,  she  would  have  to 
act  rapidly  to  acquire  her  own  set  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

NIGHTMAXXS    IHOM   TH»   PAST 


Continued  progress  In  depolarizing  and  de- 
militarizing great-power  politics  will  also  be 
effected  negatively  or  poelUvely  by  the  stance 
of  the  United  States  on  the  relation  of  force 
to  politics  In  Europe.  Backsliding  could  oc- 
cur If  the  Issue  of  U.S.  troops  In  Germany  Is 
Inflated  way  out  of  size,  and  If  In  the  process 
we  revive  the  anachronistic  notion  that  what 
keeps  the  Ud  on  the  European  caldrtm  Is  the 
submersion  of  European  national  rivalries 
within  two  hlerarchloally  organized  mlUtary 
coalitions. 

These  military  coalitions  and  the  fears  and 
Ideologies  on  both  sides  that  support  them 
Interfere  with  the  ablUty  of  East  and  West 
Europeans  to  deal  with  the  real  European 
Issues  of  the  1970e:  the  terms  by  which  peo- 
ples and  goods  will  be  allowed  freer  access 
across  the  great  peninsula. 

The  problem  with  most  prominent  argu- 
ments for  and  against  a  unUateral  halving 
of  the  American  military  presence  In  Europe 
Is  that  they  are  couched  in  the  war  and  mlU- 
tary deterrence  scenarios  of  the  1960e. 

Some  unllateralUts  fall  to  understand  how 
the  fact  that  the  fimctlon  of  the  troops  today 
Is  almost  entirely  poUUoal  does  not  mean 
they  ought  to  be  facllely  redeployed  back  to 
the  United  States,  regardless  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Europeans.  In  the  flrst  place, 
the  way  the  troop  Iseue  Is  handled  can  either 
undermine  or  support  West  Germany's  Ost- 
polltlk,  based  as  it  Is  on  the  premise  that 
improving  relations  with  the  East  does  not 
mean  severing  the  special  connection  with 
the  United  States.  Secondly,  the  troops,  bemg 
an  Increasingly  irrelevant  mUltary  asset, 
are— partly  because  of  their  mUltary  dJspen- 
sabUlty— an  Important  mgredlent  of  the 
negotiating  pot  with  the  Soviet*  as  efforts  to 
effect  mutual  arms  reductions  continue. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  whose  careers 
have  been  cloeely  associated  with  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  NATO  fear 
that  any  admission  that  the  troops  are  vlr- 
tuaUy  without  a  credible  mlUtary  role  wUl 
lead  to  an  unravelling  of  the  whole  AUantlc 
alUance.  To  avert  this  "catastrophe,"  they 
tend  to  summon  apocalyptic  nightmares  out 
of  the  past.  Instead  of  helping  to  educate 
the  unilateralists  and  the  American  pubbc 
to  the  new  complications  of  world  poUtlcs, 
the  stand-patters  entrap  themselves  and  the 
opposition  Into  arguments  over  the  best  way 
to  fight  World  War  III. 


MniDLE    EAST    MYTHS 

Similarly,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  this  elec- 
tion season  wUl  do  much  to  advance  the 
necessary  decoupling  of  global  balance-of- 
power  Issues  from  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
m  the  Middle  East.  The  Middle  East  Is,  of 
course.  Exhibition  A  for  champions  of  the 
myth  that  the  distribution  of  mUltary  ca- 
pabUltles  U  the  flnal  arbiter  of  conflicts 
among  nations.  The  local  balance  between 
Israel  and  her  neighbors  may  weU  be  the 
temporary  arbiter  of  their  conflict,  but  It  Is 
precisely  in  Israel's  Interest,  ultimately  In  the 
larger  Interests  of  the  Arabs  as  weU,  and  cer- 
tainly m  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  to 
keep  the  global  geopolitical  rivalries  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  removed  from  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict. 

The  process  of  decoupling  the  super -power 
rivalry  from  the  local  conflict  there  could  be 
accelerated  If  the  current  withdrawal  of  So- 
viet mlUtary  personnel  from  Egypt  means 
that  the  Kremlin  Is  reassessing  Its  overcom- 
mitment to  the  Arab  side.  The  danger  of 
World  War  III  that  has  hung  over  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  in  recent  years  emanated  pre- 
cisely from  the  posslbUlty  that  the  U.S.SJl. 
wotUd  allow  a  marginal  geopolitical  Interest 
In  the  area's  oil  resources  and  water  routes 


(Which  need  not  be  incompatible  with  the 
geopoUUcal  Interests  of  the  United  States) 
to  be  Inflated  Into  a  "vital  security  interest" 
through  too  close  an  Identlfloatlon  with  Its 
own  prestige  with  Egyptian  successes  or 
failure. 

But  America,  too,  may  need  to  reassess  Its 
stance.  To  the  extent  that  either  auijerpower 
postures  as  though  It  believes  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  engaged  m 
a  contest  for  aU-out  domlnanoe  of  the  Medi- 
terranean area,  and  that  their  coming  to 
blows  over  Israel  would  only  be  a  symptom 
of  this  geopolitical  rivalry,  Its  actions  will 
only  stlmiUate  greater  posturing  by  its  op- 
ponent. Specious  debates  over  the  Anierloan 
defense  budget.  In  which  a  direct  connection 
is  asserted  to  exist,  between  the  survival  of 
Israel,  flne  alternations  in  the  overaU  U.B.- 
Soviet strategic  balance,  and  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  retains  one  or  two  carriers 
in  the  Mediterranean,  are  for  thu  reason 
dangerous. 

FAIXINO-DOUIMO    FANTASIXa 

Defenders  of  budget-vulnerable  programs 
Of  mlUtary  aaslst«noe  to  Third  World  coun- 
tries also  are  prone  to  resort  to  old  falUng- 
domlno  fantasies:  "If  we  don't  keep  our 
conmaitment  to  the  Oovemment  of  Oolonlzla 
to  protect  them  against  the  insurgency  aided 
and  abetted  from  the  Peoples  Autocracy  of 
MUkomagneaia.  then  our  large  enemies  wUl 
be  tempted  to  attack  even  our  large  friends." 
The  ooroUary  to  this  argument  Is  that,  when 
the  chips  are  down,  only  the  fear  of  counter- 
Intervention  by  UJB.  forces  wUl  fc^estall  our 
large  enemies  from  Intervening  on  behalf 
of  this  or  that  "liberation  movement."  The 
objective  of  an  advantageous  balance  of 
mUltary  power  against  aU  possplble  expo- 
nents, m  aU  categories  of  mUltary  force — 
from  long-range  bomberu  to  flame  throwere — 
is  given  arUflclal  respiration.  Force-matching 
comparisons  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese  are  revived. 

Thus,  at  the  very  Umc  when  the  mUlt*ry 
balance  of  power  should  be  relegated  to  a 
distant  backdrop  to  the  main  action  In  world 
politics.  It  is  brought  center-stage  and  spot- 
lighted by  the  exigencies  of  the  American 
election  campaign.  It  may  be  good  campaign 
theatrics,  but  It  leaves  much  to  be  desired 
as  statesmanship. 

HopefuUy.  after  the  big  binge  of  elecUon 
polemics  is  over  the  construction  of  post- 
Oold  War  foreign  policies  can  proceed,  and 
the  global  balance  of  mUltary  power  can  be 
put  In  proper  perspective.  Fashioning  the 
new  American  world  role,  like  previous  major 
demaxches  by  this  country — the  construction 
and  leadership  of  the  grand  aUlance  agaUist 
Hitler,  the  organization  of  a  coalition  to  con- 
tain Soviet  expansion — wUl  again  require 
p<rittlclana  to  rise  above  partisanship. 

The  profound  adaptation  needed  In  na- 
tional habits  of  reacting  to  world  events  wlU 
not  be  helped  by  appeal  to  either  jlngoUtlc 
or  isolationist  Unpulses.  For  over  a  qtiarter 
century  now,  the  maintenance  of  an  advan- 
tageous bcaance  of  mUltary  power  against 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  allies  has  been  the 
sine  qua  non  of  American  foreign  p<Hlcy. 
OrlglnaUy  only  a  poUcy  to  protect  and  extend 
American  values,  mUltary  superiority  be- 
came Itself  the  most  valued  of  vital  interests. 
The  means  turned  Into  the  end. 


coNrtrsED  carries 

The  militarization  of  foreign  policy  af- 
fected the  whole  process  of  decision -makliig 
in  this  country.  The  primacy  of  mUltary 
security  considerations  as  reflected  In  the 
relative  insulaUon  of  executive  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  national  security  affairs  from 
popular  and  legislative  oversight.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  those  who  want  to 
demUltarlze  US.  policy  and  reorder  national 
priorities  to  tend  to  neglected  domestic  tasks 
should  take  out  after  executive  dominance 
in  the  making  of  foreign  policy. 

But  here  It  is  the  critics  of  Cold  War  pol- 
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Idea    who    show    signs    of   confusing   means 
with  ends. 

The  new  American  world  role  will  require 
the  mo«t  difficult  and  complicated  set  of 
foreign  pollclas  ever  attempted  by  this  coun- 
try. More  than  at  any  iime  :ii  the  past,  the 
capacity  of  America  to  sustain  rational 
stAtesznanshtp  will  be  tested  The  poet-Cold 
War  period — characterized  by  a  diversifica- 
tion of  friendships  and  rivalries  over-lapping 
and  Issue-speciflc  coalitions  and  a  plethora 
of  pKiwerful  nongovemmenittl  actors  such  as 
multinational  corporations  and  interest 
groups—  !s  likely  to  require  greater  executive 
flexibility  rather  than  less.  For  the  United 
States  to  function  effectively  as  the  guardian 
of  the  general  public  interest  against  special - 
Ired  interesta,  It  will  have  to  be  vigorously 
represented  on  multifarious  international 
matters  in  a  bewildering  array  of  interna- 
tional forums  Foreign  affairs  officials  will 
require  considerable  leeway  for  maneuvers, 
unencumbered  by  the  need  to  come  back  to 
the  Congress  for  approval  of  every  detail. 

The  nation  *U1  have  to  learn  again  that 
foreign  policy  is  more  than  defense  policy, 
that  there  is  more  to  participation  in  world 
politics  than  tending  to  the  military  balance 
of  power  Those  who  have  become  attached 
to  the  military  instruments  of  power  will 
And  the  learning  process  painful.  But  many 
critics  who  have  made  the  mllltary-industria; 
complex  their  bete  noire  have  yet  to  face  the 
complexities  of  politics  beyond  the  A-ater's 
edge 

A  national  election  Is  a  great  slmpllfler.  And 
In  this,  there  Is  often  a  healthy  catharsis 
But  we  should  not  delude  ourselves  that  the 
debate  over  the  defense  budget  is.  In  fact, 
the  deeply  cutting  re-examlnatlon  of  Amer- 
ican priorities,  grand  strategy,  and  policy- 
making that  Is  needed. 


EULOGY  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  T.  PECORA, 
UNDER  SECRFTARY  OF  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  Friday 
morning  a  memorial  service  was  held  for 
Dr  William  Thomas  Pecora,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  who  passed  away- 
last  Tuesday,  July  19,  here  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  at  the  age  of  59. 

Dr.  Pecora  was  one  of  the  foremost 
geologists  in  this  country.  He  served  for 
many  years  with  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey until  becoming  Director  of  the  Sur- 
vey and  then  Under  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Department. 

Dr.  Pecora  was  bom  in  1913  in  Belle- 
ville. N.J.  He  attended  Princeton,  ma- 
jored in  geology,  and  was  graduated  with 
honors  in  1933.  He  received  his  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree  in  geology  at  Harvard 
University  in  1940.  He  subsequently  re- 
ceived honorary  degrees  from  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College  in  1969  and  from 
the  Colorado  School  of  Mines  in  1970. 

Dr.  Pecora  joined  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  in  1939.  He  rose  to  become  the 
Survey's  eighth  Directory  in  1965.  He  was 
nominated  as  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  April  20,  1971,  and  his  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on 
May  3. 

I  came  to  know  Dr.  Pecora  both  per- 
sonally and  professionally.  He  was  an 
outstanding  gentlemsm  and  a  world  re- 
nowned scientific  leader  In  his  field. 

At  the  time  he  appeared  before  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  confirmation  as  Under  Sec- 
retary. I  was  privileged  to  serve  on  that 
committee.  He  expressed  to  us  his  scien- 
tific philosophy.  I  believe  portions  of  it 


are  so  Important  that  they  are  worth  re- 
peating now 

One  must  look  at  the  role  of  m&n  on  this 
earth.  If  he  Is  to  survive  as  a  species,  and  a 
thriving  species,  he  does,  In  fact,  need  more 
resources.  But,  on  the  other  hAnd,  be  mtut 
adopt  good  housekeeping. 

Therefore,  all  of  his  attention  must  be  not 
only  to  the  science  and  technology  for  seek- 
ing and  developing  earth  reaouroes,  but  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  a  careful  bal- 
ance with  the  environment  so  that  his  trade- 
offs and  Judgment  values  do  not  destroy  the 
very  environment  upon  which  he  calls  for 
hu  subsistence. 

I  do  believe  sincerely  th»t  with  the  appli- 
cation of  rational,  good  Judgment  and  deep 
Investigation  we  can  provide  for  the  mate- 
rial resources  man  needs  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  for  a  high  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

Mankind  would  do  well  to  adopt  such  a 

philosophy 

In  his  lifetime.  Dr  Pecora  authored 
more  than  50  scientific  publications.  He 
received  international  recognition  in  a 
number  of  geological  fields.  He  studied 
the  rocks  ot  this  earth  throughout  the 
United  States  and  in  many  parts  of  Latin 
America.  He  spent  considerable  time  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  study  of  geolo- 
gy in  Brazil.  As  the  results  of  his  re- 
search in  that  country,  nine  new  miner- 
als were  identified  for  the  first  time.  Few 
people  can  lay  claim  to  such  scientific 
accomplishments . 

The  Geological  Survey,  of  which  he 
was  Director,  assumed  leadership  of  the 
earth  resources  observation  systems — 
EROS  He  also  established  in  this  Survey 
the  National  Center  for  Earthquake  Re- 
search at  Menlo  Park,  Calif. 

Of  particular  interest  to  my  State  of 
Alaska,  Dr.  Pecora  coordinated  and  led 
the  preparation  of  the  highly  complex 
environmental  statement  on  the  trans - 
Alaska  oil  pipeline  proposal. 

I  came  to  know  Dr.  Pecora  for  his 
work  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
when  I  was  in  the  legal  department 
there,  and  also  later  when  I  joined  the 
Senate  and  served  first  on  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  and  later  on  the  In- 
terior Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Dr.  Pecora  has 
ably  testified  before  us  on  a  number  of 
occasions  on  different  measiores.  He  has 
always  provided  soimd,  factual  bsisis  for 
his  conclusions  and  displayed  keen  in- 
-sight. 

I  have  also  dealt  with  him  on  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  issue.  His  work  on 
that  issue  has  been  thorough  and  ex- 
tremely well  done. 

One  measure  of  the  extent  of  Dr.  Pe- 
cora s  wide  interests  is  the  fact  that  he 
was  U.S.  Intercollegiate  Fencing  Cham- 
pion in  1933,  and  won  a  place  on  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Team  of  1936. 

To  his  wife.  Ethel wyn  EHizabeth.  and 
his  son,  William,  and  his  daughter,  Ann, 
I  extend  my  condolences. 

I  ask  unanimous  corisent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  Dr.  Pecora's  biog- 
raphy as  it  appeared  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior's  news  release  dated 
Wednesday.  July  19,  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:       • 


Dr    WtLMAM  T.  Pecora,  Ukdm  Sbcbxtait 

DkPAXTMTNT    OF   THK    iNmUOB  ' 

Dr.  WUllam  Thomas  Pecora,  59,  Viuiu 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  died  today,  July  u 
1972,  at  George  Waahlngton  University  Hos- 
pital, Washington,  D.C. 

The  Interior  official  had  undergone  surgsry 
for  diverticulitis  on  June  6,  but  was  unable 
to  survive  po8t-op>eratlve  complications  that 
required  additional  surgery. 

Interior  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton 
said  that  he  was  deeply  shocked  and  sad- 
dened  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Pecora.  who  as  the 
number  two  man  In  the  Department  was 
Morton's  chief  assistant  and  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary In  his  absence. 

"Our  Department — and  the  Nation— has 
lost  a  singularly  talented  and  energetic  scien- 
tist and  adnxlnlstrator,"  Morton  said.  "Ftv 
men  possess  the  leadership  qviallties  which 
Dr.  Pecora  showed  in  the  quest  for  balancs 
and  harmony  In  resource  development  and 
conservation. 

"Dr.  Pecora  understood  conservation  in  ttM 
true  sense.  As  a  scientist,  he  recognized  that 
uattire's  forces  are  neither  angry  nor  benign; 
they  operate  on  laws  and  principles  of  mat- 
ter, motion,  physics  and  chemistry.  He  felt 
strongly  that  man  must  not  seek  to  subdue 
these  forces,  but  to  understand  them,  work 
with  them,  and  live  In  harmony  with  them. 

"Dr.  Pecora  was  an  optimist,  and  I  believed 
him  when  he  said  that  mans  Ingenuity, 
coupled  with  his  humanity,  can  achieve  the 
solutions  needed  in  an  age  when,  within 
three  decades,  our  uses  of  both  energy  and 
water  will  triple.  We  at  Interior  have  lost  a 
dedicated  leader  and  a  friend." 

Dr.  Pecora's  appointment  as  Interior  Under 
Secretary  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on 
May  3.  1971.  following  his  nomination  by 
President  Nixon  on  April  20.  1971. 

At  his  confirmation  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee.  Dr.  Pecora  ex- 
pressed his  scientific  phUosophy  In  these 
words: 

"One  must  look  at  the  role  of  man  on  this 
earth.  If  he  Is  to  survive  as  a  species,  and  b 
thriving  species,  he  does.  In  fact,  need  mor« 
resources.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must 
adopt  good  housekeeping. 

"Therefore,  all  of  his  attention  must  be 
not  only  to  the  science  and  technology  for 
seeking  and  developing  earth  resources,  but 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  a  careful  bal- 
ance with  the  environment  so  that  his  trade- 
offs and  Judgment  values  do  not  destroy  the 
very  environment  upon  which  he  calls  for 
his   subsistence. 

"I  do  believe  sincerely  that  with  the  ap- 
plication of  rational,  good  Judgment  and 
deep  Investigation  we  can  provide  for  the 
material  resources  man  needs  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  for  a  high  quality  of  the 
environment." 

A  decisive  and  frequently  colorful  admin- 
istrator. Dr.  Pecora  proved  unusually  effec- 
tive at  advancing  programs  and  policies  he 
strongly  believed  In.  Longtime  associates 
credited  him  with  a  blend  of  precision,  wit, 
and  personal  warmth  that  made  him  a  mem- 
orable figure  In  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 
He  was  recognized  for  his  adeptness  In  ex- 
plaining complex  and  puzzling  scientific 
phenomena  In  layman's  terms. 

A  widely  acclaimed  expert  In  mineralogy, 
petrology  and  geochemistry,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  determinations  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples as  guides  In  the  exploration  of  min- 
eral fuel,  and  water  resources.  Dr.  Pecors 
was  a  career  scientist  with  the  U.S.  Qeo- 
logical  Survey  since  1939.  and  was  the 
Survey's  eighth  Director  from  1965  until  he 
became   Under  Secretary. 

Born  Pebniary  1.  1913.  In  Belleville,  NJ.. 
Dr.  Pecora  attended  public  schools  In  New- 
ark. N.J.  He  graduated  with  honors  In  geol- 
ogy from  Princeton  University  In  1933,  and 
received  his  Ph.D.  In  geology  at  Harvard 
Unlversltv  In  1940.  Honorary  degrees  wen 
conferred  vipon  him  by  Franklin  and  Mat" 
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a^  CWlege  m  1969  and  by  the  Ocdorado 
Siool  of  Mines  In  1970. 
*X7  author  of  more  than  60  scientific 
oubuUtlons.  Dr.  Pecora  received  Interna- 
SiSd  recognition  for  his  work  in  a  number 
ff^^c  fields  such  as  rare  minerals  and 
iEc  regions.  His  research  studies  were 
ISSsthroughout  the  United  States  and  In 
Sny  parts  of  Latm  America.  As  the  result 
^is  work  in  BrazU.  nme  new  minerals 
Ln  identified  few  the  first  time. 

in  1966  Dr.  Pecora  was  elected  to  the 
vatlonal  Academy  of  Sciences  for  "dlstln- 
^utohed  and  contlnuUig  achievements  In 
Kal  research."  That  same  year,  he  was 
.1.^  a  Fellow  In  the  American  Academy  of 
^^d  sciences.  In  1968.  he  received  the 
Wlor    DepartmenfB    highest    honor,    the 

rtsT  recipient  of  the  Rockefeller  Public 
qervice  Award  for  career  clvU  servants. 
>Tnder  his  direction,  the  CJeologlcal  Sur- 
vey ssBumed  leadership  of  the  Interior  De- 
n,kment  8  EROS  (Earth  Resources  Obserya- 
don  systems)  program.  He  also  established 
the  eurveVs  National  Center  for  Earthquake 
BMsarch  at  Menlo  Park,  California.  Most  re- 
cantly  Dr.  Pecora  coordUiated  and  guided  the 
Diroaratlon  of  the  massive  environmental 
rtstement  on  the  trans-Alaskan  OU  pipeline 
nroposal,  and  helped  Secretary  Morton 
formulate  the  Department  s  position  on  nu- 
merous and  complex  problems  relating  to  de- 
vetopment  of  the  Nation's  mineral  water, 
nod  energy  resources. 

Dr  Pecora's  numerous  professional  affllia- 
Uons  included  the  Geological  Society  of 
America  (Fellow  and  Councillor) ;  Mlneralog- 
ical  Society  of  America;  American  Associa- 
tion of  Petroleum  Oeologlsts:  American  Insti- 
tute of  Professional  Oeologlsts:  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Society  of  America;  Society  of 
Economic  Oeologlsts,  the  Ooemoe  Club  of 
Washington,  D.C.  (President,  1968):  and  the 
American  PhUosophlcal  Society. 

He  was  a  President  of  the  Geological  So- 
ciety of  Washington  (1964):  served  on  the 
Executive  Committee,  National  Research 
Council,  Division  of  Earth  Sciences:  on  the 
Advisory  Committee  for  Graduate  Records 
Examination  to  Geology,  Educational  Testing 
SwTlces,  Prmceton,  N.J.:  was  Chairman,  UB. 
ClvU  Service  Commission's  Board  of  Exam- 
iners for  Geology;  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Association  ot  GeologlsU: 
Mid  a  Foreign  Member  of  the  BrazUUn  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences. 

Dr.  Pecora  won  the  title  of  VB.  Inter- 
collegiate Fencmg  Champion  in  1933,  and 
was  on  the  U.S.  Olympic  Team  of  1936. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Ethelwyn  Eliza- 
beth, 4672  Indian  Rock  Terrace,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  a  son,  William  Carter  (bom 
1948).  and  a  daughter.  Ann  Stewart  (born 
1953). 

Funeral  arrangements  are  pending. 


PIONEER  DAY  1972 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  a  memorable  occasion  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  my  home  State  of 
Idaho  for  today  is  the  125th  aniversary 
of  the  coming  of  the  Mormon  pioneers 
to  the  mountain  valleys  of  the  West. 

It  is  a  memorable  occasion  because 
these  early  pioneers  brought  with  them 
the  virtues  of  hard  work,  integrity,  and 
determination  to  msike  the  western  des- 
ert "to  blossom  as  a  rose." 

Their  saga  is  a  heartbreaking  tale  of 
misery  and  suffering  for  these  brave  peo- 
ple left  warm  and  comfortable  homes  in 
the  dead  of  winter  to  endure  the  terrible 
hardships  of  travel  by  foot  and  wagon 
across  the  wide  expanses  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Yet,  because  of  their  perse- 
verance and  their  foresight,  the  lands 
that  they  settled  have  become  verdant 
and  productive — evidence  enough  that 


this  was  indeed  the  "promised  land" 
spoken  of  by  early  Mormon  leaders. 

In  commemoratins  the  achievements 
of  these  pioneers,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
know  that  they  were  led  by  men  of  great 
visicHi. 

I  have  a  double  anxiety  for  the  happi- 
ness of  all  men. 

These  were  the  words  of  Joseph  Smith, 
first  president  and  founder  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church,  in  a  statement  of  his  views 
on  the  Government  and  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

The  wisdom,  which  ought  to  characterize 
the  freest,  wisest,  and  moet  noble  nation  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  should,  like  the  sun 
la  his  meridian  splendor,  warm  every  object 
beneath  its  rays:  and  the  main  efforts  of 
her  officers,  who  are  nothing  more  or  leas 
than  the  servants  of  the  pec^le,  ought  to  be 
directed  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  all. 

Such  words  uttered  during  the  in- 
fancy of  this  great  Nation,  bespeak  the 
profoimd  compassion  that  Joseph  Smith 
accorded  his  fellow  man.  Often  the  vic- 
tim of  cruel  hijustlces,  he  remained 
steadfast  in  his  commitment  to  the 
dignity  of  the  human  spirit  and  the 
equaUty  and  nobleness  of  all  men. 

Possessed  of  great  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight, his  pronouncements  remain  aston- 
ishinglv  relevant  even  to  this  day: 

That  there  should  be  equal  justice  for 
all  regardless  of  power  and  wealth. 

That  the  general  interest  should  have 
precedence  over  "local  prejudices  and 
attachments." 

That  individual  morality  was  the  basis 
for  national  moraUty. 

That  all  men  should  be  engaged  in  the 
cause  of  doing  good  for  their  fellow  man. 
As  with  so  many  of  our  Nation's  great 
leaders,  Joseph  Smith  died  a  martyr. 
feUed  by  a  mob.  Yet  his  noble  heritage 
can  be  seen  today  in  the  church  which 
he  founded.  More  than  3  miUion  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  today  strive  to  follow 
the  counsel  of  this  remarkable  man  as 
set  forth  in  the  13th  Article  of  Faith  of 
the  Mormon  Church: 

We  believe  In  being  honest,  true,  chaste, 
benevolent,  virtuous,  and  In  doing  good  to 
all  men:  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  we  foUow 
the  admonition  of  Paul — We  believe  all 
things,  we  hope  aU  things,  we  have  endured 
many  things,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  endure 
all  things.  If  there  Is  anything  virtuous, 
lovely,  or  of  good  report  or  praiseworthy, 
we  seek  after  these  things. 

It  is  only  proper  that  we  observe  Pio- 
neer Day  1972  as  an  occasion  to  honor 
this  great  mar.  and  his  followers.  Their 
sacrifices  deserve  our  deepest  admiration 
and  their  accomplishments  our  deepest 
respect.  I  am  sincerely  proud  to  join  vrtth 
the  people  of  my  State  in  paying  tribute 
to  their  memorj'. 


DECISION  ON  USE  OP  DDT 

Mr.  QOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
entire  coimtry  has  had  its  attention 
called  to  the  decision  made  on  the  use 
of  DDT  and  I  Imagine  that  the  majority 
of  Americans  look  upon  this  chemical 
as  one  concocted  by  the  devil.  While  I 
recognize  that  DDT  in  some  areas  has 
caused  some  damage.  I  can  also  rec- 
ognize that  it  has  been  a  great  bonus  to 
people  in  all  parts  of  this  country. 

I  have  also  been  concerned  that  chemi- 


cals recommended  to  replace  DOT  migbt 
not  be  as  good  and  might  even  be  more 
dangerous. 

Arizona  State  University  has  long  been 
interested  in  these  chamicals,  because 
it  is  located  in  a  region  of  the  United 
SUtes  infested  by  the  type  of  bug  and 
Insect  that  is  harmful  to  crops.  disUste- 
fnl  to  citizens  and  diCQcult  to  get  rid  of. 
Dr.  J.  Gordon  Edwards,  of  Arizona 
State  University,  has  reviewed  the  deci- 
sion not  to  use  DDT  in  a  complete  and 
interesting  way  and  has  also  been  critical 
of  the  decision.  I  have  read  his  paper 
with  great  interest,  and  I  feel  that  any- 
one who  lives  in  an  area  that  requires 
insect  control  should  read  this  paper  to 
have  a  better  understanding  of  what  we 
are  faced  with  in  this  field.  Dr.  Edwards 
has  also  appended  a  suggestion  on  the 
bottom  of  his  paper.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  matter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

The  lUTkitova  Rtjckxi-shadb  DDT  DscisiON 
The  recent  Ruckelshaus  deolalon  receding 
DDT  reetrlcUons  Is  an  abjeot  c»pltul»tlon  to 
professional  environmental  eitreroiBts  and  a 
tremendous  defeat  for  science  and  mankind. 
Most  concerned  persons  are  mindful  of  the 
waste  of   holding  seven  months  of  federal 
"hearings  '  on  DDT  and  then  Ignoring  or  re- 
jecting all  evidence  which  did  not  support 
the  preconceived  decision  of   this  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator.  If  Mr.  Ruckelahaus  was  deter- 
mined not  to  be  Influenced  by  any  factual 
data,  he  shoiUd  not  have  Implemented  such 
a   coetly,   time-consuming   legal   charade  I   A 
major  coneequenoe  of  his  ignoring  the  sci- 
entific record  and  rendering  this  fatuous  de- 
cision on  DDT  will  be  the  iTicreased  destruc- 
tion of  the  environment  which  bis  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  Is  supposed 
to  defend!  The  "subetltutes"  recommended 
most  highly  by  Mr.  Ruckelahaus  to  repl»oe 
DDT    wUl    needlessly    destroy    thousands    of 
honeytjee  colonies  and  mlUlons  of  birds  and 
mammals  .  .  .  which  would  NOT  be  Injured 
by   DDT   applications.    (Audubon  Magwilne 
reported  more  than  10.000  robins  killed  this 
^rlng  by  just  one  of  those  "substltutee"  In 
one  small  area  of  Florida,  and  In  one  yes« 
California  lost  more  than  83.000  colonies  of 
honeybees  to  such  "substitutes "  which  had 
been  used   on   cotton  after   DDT   was  pro- 
hibited). __,„ 
Another  lU  consequence  of  Importance  wUl 
be  the  certain  death  or  Injury  which  always 
follows  the  shift  from  harmless  DDT  to  more 
toxic  "substitutes",  which  Ruckelahaus  has 
recommended.    Hundreds    of    farm    worken 
have  already  been  killed  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  made  Ul  by  those  chemicals,  but 
the  EPA  and  the  EDF   (Environmental  De- 
fense Fund)    obviously   do   not   object.  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Wurster.   (Chairman   of  the  Sci- 
entists Advisory  Council  of  the  EDF  stated 
m  a  1970  speech  that  "...  the  organo  phos- 
phate acta  locally  and  only  kill  farm  work- 
ers  and   moet   of   them   are    Mexicans    and 
Negroes"  and  that  "People  are  the  cause  ot 
all  the  problems.  We  have  too  many  of  them. 
We  need  to  get  rid  of  some  of  them  and  this 
is  as  good  a  way  as  any."  (See  the  published 
record  of  Hearings  before  the  Conin^ssslonal 
Committee  on  Agrlctilttire.  Serial  No.  9i-A. 
1971,  pages   266-67.)    It   was  Wurster's  EDF 
with  which  RuckelshauB  sided  so  eagerly  dur- 
ing the  EPA  hearings,  in  opposition  to  wit- 
nesses representing  the  UJ3    Dept.  of  Agri- 
culture, the  U.S.  PuWlo  Health  Servloe.  the 
World  Health  Organlaatlon.  the  United  Na- 
tions  Food    and    Agricultural    Organization 
(FAO) ,  and  other  concerned  groupe.  The  ul- 
timate   gO€klB    of    the    EDF   have    been    ex- 
plained as  far  back  as  1969.  In  Bioacienoe 
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19:  800.  by  ooa  at  theix  laadlog  spokmxxMU., 
M  foUows:  "If  tb»  anvlronmenuaiBU  win  on 
DDT  they  wUl  »chl«ve,  and  proUfcbly  reUln 
In  otb«r  enrironmantal  laaue*.  a  la^el  of  »u- 
tlvonty  tli«y  Have  n»v«  had  before.  In  a 
aanw,  then,  mueb  mora  la  at  stake  tban 
DOT."  Perhaps  Uiat  <s  an  undermtan  rt  ah  la 
goal  for  professional  envlmnmon  tal  fund- 
nOatng  Kroupa,  but  what  Justification  can 
tban  be  for  the  already-powerful  Envlron- 
mantal  Protection  Agency  to  aid  them  ao 
obsequiously? 

For  seven  months  the  EPA  hearings  ex- 
posed the  insincerity  of  antl-DDT  cultlsts 
and  the  incredlbUlty  of  their  allegations. 
The  hearings  firmly  established  the  facts 
that  DDT:  does  not  normally  persist  long 
In  the  environment;  la  not  normally  trans- 
ported great  distances  from  points  of  appli- 
cation, does  not  eradicate  all  beneficial  In- 
sects; does  not  threaten  birds,  mammals, 
flah,  or  estuarlna  invertebrates;  is  aot  "mag- 
nified" to  dangeroxiB  levels  In  food-chains; 
does  not  continue  to  persist  or  buUd  up  in 
living  tissues:  does  not  cause  wild  birds  to 
form  thin  eggshells;  and  has  not  beeen  shown 
to  pooe  any  healtH  haaard  to  man  or  domes- 
tic anlmau. 

For  seven  months.  EPA  EDP  witnesses 
who  testified  In  the  Washington  hearings 
admitted  to  experimental  bungling.  Inepti- 
tude, shameless  obfuscatlon,  and  the  delib- 
erate publication  of  errors  and  distortions 
in  their  "scientific"  and  pseudoeclentlflc  ar- 
ticles. The  patient  cross-examination  of 
dorcns  of  those  "authorities"  gradually  re- 
pealed the  enormity  of  the  lucrative  antl- 
DDT  conspiracy.  Under  oath,  there  were  a 
great  many  confessions  of  citing  false  infor- 
mation and  deliberately  omitting  or  altering 
significant  data.  The  "authorities"  repeatedly 
feigned  ignorance  of  extremely  significant 
details  which  are  well-known  to  most  scien- 
tists and  students  with  a  sincere  Interest  in 
the  DDT  controversy  Some  biologists  em- 
ployed in  federal  wUdllfe  research  on  birds, 
for  example,  disclaimed  knowledge  of  the 
results  of  annual  Audubon  Society  bird 
counts,  disclaimed  knowledge  of  the  resxilts 
of  the  Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary  counts  of 
migrating  hawks,  and  disclaimed  knowledge 
of  details  of  articles  which  are  the  major 
source  of  DDT  reeldue  data  In  birds,  water, 
soil,  and  other  environmental  components. 
These  disclaimers  were  especially  strong  when 
the  "unknown"  knowledge  was  In  strong 
disagreement  with  the  "authorities".  Dr 
Philip  Butler  claimed  ignorance  of  the  re- 
search results  of  his  own  colleagues  at  Gulf 
Breeze.  Florida  (US.  Dept.  of  Interior  lab- 
oratory), who  had  found  In  1969  that  over 
92  7  of  aU  DDT,  DDD,  and  DDE  disappeared 
In  38  days  from  sea  water.  (Dr.  Butler's  1971 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  panel  publi- 
cized the  frightening  propaganda  that  "As 
much  as  25  percent  of  the  DDT  compounds 
produced  to  date  may  have  been  transferred 
to  the  sea."  ipage  1.  In  "Chlorinated  Hydro- 
carbons In  the  Marine  Environment") 

It  Is  obvious  that  Mr  Ruckelshaus  dtd  not 
attend  the  EPA  hearings,  and  that  he  even 
failed  to  read  the  transcript  of  the  testimony 
and  cross-examination.  His  official  "opinion" 
Indicated  no  awareness  of  hundreds  it  veri 
significant  points  that  were  clarified  during 
those  seven  months  of  testimony  or  of  the 
forced  retractions  of  untruths  by  his  EDP 
KPA  "experts"  Also,  he  appeared  unaware 
of  the  possibly  perjury  In  the  testimony  of 
some  of  his  greatest  "authorities '' 

Hearing  Examiner  Edmund  Sweeney,  how- 
ever, woLi  oresent  every  day  He  considered  all 
of  the  testimony  and  evidence  presented,  was 
aware  of  the  incriminating  retractions 
brought  about  during  cross-examination, 
and  obviously  studied  the  9  300  pages  of  hear- 
ings transcript.  His  conclusion  was  that  the 
benefits  derived  from  DDT  use  far  outweigh 
any  hazards.  "In  my  opinion,  the  evidence  In 
this  proceeding  supports  the  conclusion  that 
there  Is  a  present  need  for  the  essential  uses 


of  DDT  ',  stated  the  Examiner,  and  added: 
"DDT  Is  not  a  carcinogenic  hazard  to  man. 
DDT  Is  not  a  mutagenic  or  teratogenic  hazard 
to  man.  The  uses  of  DDT  under  the  registra- 
tions Involved  here  do  not  have  a  deleterious 
effect  on  freshwater  fish,  estuarine  organisms. 
wild  birds  or  other  wildlife",  and  that  "neces- 
sary replacements  would  in  many  cases  have 
more  deleterious  effects  than  the  harms  al- 
legedly caused  by  DDT."  It  seems  remark- 
able that  EPA  Administrator  Ruckelshaus, 
wtthoxit  attending  the  hearings  and  without 
reading  the  transcript,  was  able  to  decide 
that  Mr  Sweeney  (a  federal  examiner  with 
40  years  of  legal  exp>erlence)  was  wrong  In 
all  of  his  major  conclusions  and  probably 
erred  in  his  handling  of  the  case  Evidently 
Mr  Ruckelshaus  In  his  wisdom  did  not  need 
those  seven  months  of  testimony  to  aid  him 
in  divining  a  decision  .  .  In  fact.  It  appears 
that  EPA  hearings  are  simply  an  expensive 
sham!  If  Ruckelshaus  eigrees  with  the  deci- 
sion he  "approves"  the  results,  but  If  he  dis- 
agrees he  ignores  the  evidence  and  Issues  his 
own  ultimatum,  regardless  of  the  facts  estab- 
lished during  the  hearings. 

On  10  November  1971  Deputy  General 
Counsel  for  the  EPA,  Mr.  Alan  Kirk,  ap- 
peared at  the  heeu-lngs.  He  admitted  (p.  4£83 
of  transcript)  that  he  had  not  read  the  trans- 
script  of  the  previous  day's  proceedings  (dur- 
ing which  Mr  R.  O.  Heath  contemptuously 
refused  to  answer  a  vital  question  and  re- 
fused to  provide  data  upon  which  he  based 
his  allegations ) ,  nevertheless  Mr.  Kirk  had 
rushed  over  to  criticise  Mr.  Sweeney's  han- 
dling of  the  recalcitrant  witness.  While  there, 
Mr.  Kirk  also  stated  (p.  4580)  that  the  role 
of  the  ETA  "is  not  that  of  an  adversary,  our 
role  Is  as  a  representative  of  the  207  million 
American  people  "It  soon  because  evident 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  EPA  was  working 
In  collxislon  with  the  ETDP,  and  the  Ruckels- 
haus "decision"  on  DDT  frequently  Indicate 
the  close  association  between  EDP  and  EPA 
In  this  action,  revealing  the  strong  advocate 
position  of  the  EPA.  In  the  "Opinion  of  the 
Administrator"  (page  4)  It  Is  stated:  "The 
case  for  cancellation  has  been  presented  by 
counsel  for  the  Pesticides  Office  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  and  attorneys 
for  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund  which 
Is  an  mtervenor."  Later  (page  8)  Mr.  Ruck- 
elshaus writes  that  the  EPA  and  BDF  filed 
exceptions  to  the  Examiner's  rejKJrt.  chal- 
lenging his  findings  of  fact  and  his  conclu- 
sions of  law!  That  doesn't  sound  like  the 
EPA  maintained  Its  non-advocate  position 
very  long!!  It  seems  most  unusual  that  this 
wealthy,  tax-exempt  antl-DDT  lobby  (the 
EDP) ,  which  legally  forced  the  EPA  to  en- 
gage In  a  lengthy  review  procedure,  ended  up 
working  hand-ln-glove  with  the  EPA  in  that 
action  and  even  helped  frame  the  EPA  "de- 
cision" ruling  that  they  (the  EDF)  were 
"right"  about  DDT  (despite  the  evidence  and 
facts  to  the  contrary)  and  the  Hearing 
Examiner  was  "wrong"  about  It! 

Obviously,  very  few  people  will  receive 
copies  of  the  official  "Opinion"  by  Mr.  Ruck- 
elshaus, therefore  I  shall  discuss  it  very  briefly 
here.  The  total  document  consists  of  a  40- 
page  "Opinion",  a  6-page  outline  of  "Factual 
Findings ',  two  paragraphs  entitled  "Conclu- 
sions of  Law",  and  a  3-page  "ORDER"  which 
Is  based  on  "the  foregoing  opinion,  findings, 
and  conclusions  cf  law".  The  ORDER  Is  dated 
June  2.  1972,  but  was  not  released  to  most 
news  media  until  June  14th.  An  appeal  was 
filed  Just  30  seconds  later  In  the  5th  Circuit 
Coxirt  of  Appeals,  in  New  Orleans,  so  there 
will  be  several  months  In  which  scientists 
can  point  out  the  errors  and  dispute  th'?  con- 
clusions In  the  Order,  and  the  unbiased 
Judges  on  that  Court  may  be  expected  to 
reach  the  same  sort  of  conclusion  earlier  held 
by  Hearing  Examiner  Sweeney.  The  ORDER 
decrees  that  "Cancellation  for  vises  of  DDT 
by  public  health  officials  .  .  and  by  U8DA 
and  the  military  and  use  In  prescription 

drugs   Is   lifted."   The   ORDER   also   permits 
continued  use  of  DDT  for  "control  of  weevils 


on  stored  sweet  potatoes,  green  peppera  m 
the  Delmarva  Peninsula  (Delaware)  an^ 
cutworms  on  onions.  ..." 

The  Opinion  Is  jammed  with  erron  and 
misstatements,  but  I  shall  only  Includt  a 
small  number  of  them  here.  Surely  the  othen 
will  also  play  an  Important  role  In  the  subse- 
quent review  of  the  decision  by  the  Clreult 
Court  Judges. 

1.  What  Is  DDT? 

Ruckelshaus  statement  (page  li  "DDT  Is 
the  familiar  abbreviation  for  the  chemical 
(1,1,1-trlchlorophenyl  ethane),  which  was 
for  many  years  ..." 

Correction:  DDT  Is  not  the  chemical  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  thinks  It  is,  but  is  Instead  1,1,1. 
trlchloro-2,2-bls  (p-chlorophenyl  ethane). 
This  error  on  the  first  page  unfortunately  is 
a  harbinger  of  worse  errors  yet  to  come. 

2.  What  does  DDT  break  down  Into? 
Ruckelshaus  statement  (page  4)  :  "DDT  hat 

three  major  breaikdown  products,  DDA,  DDK, 
and  DDD;  separate  registrations  exist  for 
TDE   (DDE)." 

Correction :  TDE  Is  the  chemical  that  It  also 
known  as  DDD.  not  DDE.  These  are  entirely 
different  compounds,  and  DDE  is  not  even 
an  Insecticide!  Thla  fact  Is  well  known  to 
most  entomology  students  and  to  practically 
every  grower  and  orchardlst.  Mr.  RuckeUhau* 
must  have  been  misadvised  by  someone  who 
had  heard  about  DDE  because  of  allegations 
that  it  inbibits  carbonic  anhydrase,  thus 
causing  thin  eggshells  to  form  (an  EDF 
theory  which  was  refuted  by  at  least  five  re- 
search teams  last  year) .  It  might  also  be  of 
Interest  to  point  out  here  that  DDD  does  not 
even  break  down  Into  DDE. 

3.  What  substitutes  will  be  used  for  DDT? 
Ruckelshaus  statement  (page  37 i  :  "Such a 

program  can  also  Introduce  farmers  to  the 
less  acutely  toxic  organophosphates,  lUce  (mt- 
baryl.  which  may  be  satisfactory  tat  many 
uses."  ( Elmphasls  added ) 

Correction:  Carbaryl  Is  a  carbamate  insecti- 
cide, not  even  remotely  related  to  the  organo- 
phosphates I  This  fact  Is  well  known  to  most 
entomology  students  and  to  practically  every 
grower  and  orchardlst. 

4.  What  substitutes  for  DDT  are  recom- 
mended by  the  EPA  Admlnlatrator? 

Ruckelshaus  statements :  ( page  36 ) :  "TtM 
record  before  me  leaves  no  doubt  that  tbt 
chief  substitute  for  mo«  uses  of  DDT, 
methyl  parathlon.  Is  a  highly  toxic  chemical 
and.  If  misused.  Is  dangerous  to  appUcaton." 

(Page  37)  :  "Other  testimony  noted  the  In- 
crease In  non-fatal  accidents  and  attributed 
almost  one-half  reported  pesticide  poisonings 
to  the  organphosphate  group." 

(Page  37) :  "I  am  accordingly  making  thlt 
order  effective  as  of  December  31.  1972,  inso- 
far as  the  cancellation  of  any  particular  u«e 
la  predicated  on  the  availability  of  methyl 
parathlon  as  a  stibstltute." 

Comments:  Why  discard  DDT  as  a  "poten- 
tial hazard",  despite  Its  marvelous  record  of 
human  safety  and  lack  of  environmental 
damage,  and  recommend  a  replacement 
which  Ruckelshaus  states  is  likely  to  cause 
so  much  poisoning? 

5.  Will  substitutes  cause  environmental 
damage? 

Ruckelshaus  statements:  (page  25):  "In- 
deed, it  may  be  that  the  same  tendency  of  a 
chemical  to  persist  or  build  up  in  the  food 
chain  is  present  but  not  known  about  sub- 
stitute chemicals." 

Comment :  We  know  exactly  what  happens 
to  DDT  in  the  environment  and  in  plant* 
and  animals.  Why  leap  Into  the  unknown 
unnecessarily  and  use  great  amounts  of  com- 
pounds about  which  he  admits  very  little  1» 
known? 

Ruskelshaus  statements  (page  21)  :  "WhlM 
they  are  toxic  to  beneficial  soil  insectt  and 
non-target  species,  particularly  birds  alight- 
ing on  treated  fields,  these  organophos- 
phates break  down  more  readily  than  DDT." 

Comments:  Because  they  break  down  to 
readily,  they  must  be  applied  much  more  at- 
ten,  also.  When  less  toxic  insecticides  wfll 
control  the  pests,  why  outlaw  them  and  use 
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man  toxic  compounds?  Who  will  get  the 
Saw  for  kUllng  the  blrda  and  bfaaeflclal  in- 
T^Ztcts'}  It  should  be  Mr.  Ruckelshaus! 

a  Did  DDT  klU  off  the  flah  and  birds?  (Is 
that  why  It  is  being  phased  out?) 

Ruckelshaus  statement:  (page  16)  :  The 
Petitioner-registrants'  assertion  that  there  is 
no  evidence  of  declining  aquatic  or  avian 
ooDUlatlons.  even  if  actually  true,  is  an  at- 
^pt  at  confession  (sic!)  and  avoidance. 
lUv  emphasis  added.) 

comments:  Ruckelshaus  admiu  that  even 
If  there  has  been  no  decline,  hli  mind  Is  made 
uD'  What  kind  of  Justice  is  that??  Hundreds 
of  pages  of  transcript  prove  that  there  troa 
no  decline  which  could  be  attributed  to  DDT 
use  and  Indeed  that  there  have  been  prac- 
ticaUv  no  declines  of  birds  or  fish  at  all  dur- 
m«  the  "DDT  years".  Such  proof  obviously 
hM  faUed  to  Impress  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  even 
though  he  evidently  believed  it. 

7    Does  DDT  actually  cause  thin  eggshells? 

Ruckelshaus  statement  (page  18):  "View- 
inK  the  evidence  as  a  total  picture,  a  pre- 
oonderance  supports  the  conclusion  t^at 
DDT  does  cause  eggshell  thinning.  Whether 
or  not  the  laboratory  data  above  would  sus- 
uin  this  conclusion  (It  does  not]  ia  beside 
the  point.  For  here  is  laboratory  data  and 
observational  data,  and  in  addition,  a  scien- 
tific hypothesis,  which  might  explain  tiie 
Dhenomenon."     (My    emphasis    added.) 

Comments :  The  laboratory  data  do  not 
sustain  the  allegation.  Why  doesn't  that  fact 
desen-e  consideration  by  Mr.  Ruckelshaus? 
The  observational  data  do  not  sustain  the 
allegation.  Why  doesn't  that  fact  deserve 
consideration  by  Mr.  Ruckelshaus?  And  of 
what  value  or  significance  Is  a  "scientific 
hvpothesls"  that  has  already  been  proven 
wrong  during  seven  months  of  EPA  hearings 
and  three  vears  of  scientific  investigations  by 
independent  biologists  whose  salary  is  not 
Uiiked  to  the  antl-DDT  hypothesis? 

8.  Is  DDT   mutagenic? 

Ruckelshaus  statement  (page  13)  :  "Muta- 
genic effects  will  be  apparent  only  In  future 
generations"   (My  emphasis  added.) 

Comments:  This  Is  the  old  "for  all  we 
know"  thesis.  Obviously,  after  five  or  ten  gen- 
eratlons  without  any  mutations,  we  vrtll  be 
told  that  "lor  all  we  know"  mutations  may 
be  apparent  only  after  another  five  or  ten 
generations.  The  same  scare  tactics  could  be 
applied  equally  well  to  dangers  from  most 
modem  medications,  to  vaccines,  to  drugs, 
to  enriched  vitamins,  etc.  It  seems  incredible 
that  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  would  be  thU  naive,  for 
the  substitutes  he  Is  recommending  to  re- 
place DDT  are  just  as  open  to  the  ridiculous 
charge  as  DDT,  and  they  have  not  been  tested 
nearly  as  long  as  DDT  already  has! 

9.  Is  DDT  carcinogenic? 

Ruckelshaus  statement:  (page  29)  :  "The 
posslbUlty  that  DDT  is  a  carcinogen  is  at 
present  remote  and  unquantlfiable; " 

Despite  this  statement,  Mr.  Ruckelshaus 
was  able  to  Imply  elsewhere  that  there  IS 
no  proof  that  at  some  future  time  any  sub- 
stance might  not  cause  cancer.  Thousands 
of  mice  and  other  experimental  animals  have 
already  been  exposed  to  Incredibly  great, 
long-sustained  diets  of  DDT,  but  nobodv  with 
any  expertise  In  cancer  research  will  state 
definitely  that  DDT  causes  cancer.  Unfortu- 
nately, some  news  media  seemed  to  think 
this  "decision"  was  baaed  in  part  on  the  un- 
known future  poaalbUlty  that  DDT  might 
poee  some  hazard  to  man.  Ironically.  DDT  1* 
the  only  Insecticide  that  has  actually  been 
Ingeeted  by  man  In  massive  dally  doses  for 
months  or  even  years  .  .  .  with  no  111  effects 
whatever.  No  substitute  will  be  able  to  make 
that  record! 

10.  What  is  the  function  of  the  Hearing 
Examiner? 

Ruckelshaus  statement:  (page  24)  :  "What- 
ever extra  weight,  then,  that  might  be  due 
findings    based    expressly    on    a    credibility 
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judgment  is  laot  appropriate  In  the  case  be- 
fore me  " 

Comment*:  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  evidently 
means  that  If  the  wltneaaes  faU  to  tell  the 
truth,  and  are  proven  to  have  jjerjured  them- 
selves, it  virtll  have  no  effect  on  his  decision 
against  DDT.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  ex- 
actly what  did  happen  during  the  hearings, 
and  the  Administrator  seems  to  feel  It  nec- 
essary to  explain  why  the  lack  of  credibility 
of  his  witnesses  has  not  affected  his  decision. 
Ruckelshaus  statement:  (page  24):  "The 
precedents,  moreover,  make  clear  that  the 
Agency  (EPA)  is  free  to  make  its  own  find- 
ings and  that  the  Examiner's  findings  and 
report  only  comprise  part  of  the  record  which 
a  court  toill  then  evaluate."  (My  emphasis 
added.) 

Comment:  If  the  Examiners  findings  and 
report  were  supposed  to  be  evaluated  by  a 
court,  why  did  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  do  It?  If 
Mr.  Ruckelshaus  was  supposed  to  evaluate  the 
Examiner's  findings  and  report,  why  does  he 
then  state  here  that  "a  court  will  then  eval- 
uate" them?  Certainly  if  a  court  evaluated 
the  report  by  Mr.  Sweeney  (the  Hearing  Ex- 
aminer), they  would  not  arrive  at  a  decision 
that  was  in  direct  opposition  to  his  on  every 
point,  as  was  done  by  Mr.  Ruckelshaus !  Per- 
haps that  Is  the  only  way  to  obtain  Justice 
from  EPA? 

This  capricious  act  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  administrator  Is  a  matter 
of  great  Importance  to  the  average  Amer- 
ican. ...  It  will  directly  affect  his  environ- 
ment, his  food  supply,  his  personal  health 
and  safety,  and  his  cost  of  living.  He  has  long 
been  upset  by  extremists  In  the  environ- 
mental movement  and  by  unreachable  bu- 
reaucrats, but  he  seldom  knows  what  to  do 
about  It.  THIS  time  there  IS  something  he 
can  do.  He  can  send  letters  and  telegrams  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  with 
copies  of  all  letters  also  sent  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  In  Washington 
D.C.,  and  copies  to  his  federal  legislators.  If 
public  concern  matchee  that  of  the  agricul- 
ture officials,  the  public  health  service,  the 
world  health  authorities,  and  the  legislators, 
constructive  action  certainly  will  be  taken 
to  correct  this  latest  Injustice!— J.  Gordon 
Edwards. 


scholarships  for  worthy  studoits,  and 
through  the  sale  of  over  $500  million  of 
U.S.  war  bonds  during  World  War  II. 

The  goals  which  this  worthy  organiza- 
tion pursues — loyalty  to  the  United 
States,  active  interest  in  civic  and  po- 
litical affairs,  championing  the  cause  of 
education  and  assisting  in  eliminating 
political  corruption — speak  highly  of  its 
basic  concern  for  democratic  ideals  and 
practices.  And  AHEPAs  record  of  ac- 
complishment is  the  best  evidence  that 
it  has  translated  these  basic  concerns 
into  effective  and  long-lasting  action. 

In  my  State  of  Minnesota,  AHEPA  has 
been  active  in  implementing  the  worthy 
projects  which  the  organization  as  a 
whole  has  set  as  its  top  priorities.  The 
current  Minnesota  local  chapter  offlcere, 
President  Peter  Canellos  in  Rochester; 
President  John  Regas  In  Duluth,  Presi- 
dent Mannie  Nlcolopoulos  in  St.  Paul; 
and  President  Peter  G.  Brown  in  Min- 
neapolis, are  ably  carrying  on  the  tra- 
dition of  service  in  Minnesota  set  by  such 
past  national  ofiBcers  as  John  W.  Mer- 
cury and  James  P.  Demos. 

In  saluting  these  men.  and  in  also 
saluting  the  men  who  will  be  heading  up 
the  district  lodge  activities  over  the  next 
year — Gov.  George  N.  Patronas  and 
treasurer  John  Regas — I  am  pleased  to 
congratulate  all  who  have  and  will  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  the  important 
work  which  the  Order  of  Ahepa  is  un- 
dertaking, both  in  Miimesota  and 
throughout  the  Nation. 


ORDER  OP  THE  AHEPA 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
month  the  Order  of  Ahepa — American 
Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  As- 
sociation— is  celebrating  its  50th  anni- 
versary of  service  to  communities  across 
our  Nation.  The  430  chapters  of  this 
fraternal  organization  have  achieved  a 
record  of  accomplishment  which  all  its 
members  can  look  to  with  pride  and  satis- 
faction.   

Over  the  past  50  years,  AHEPA  has 
time  and  time  again  shown  its  deep  com- 
mitment to  humanitarian  causes.  The  list 
of  people  which  AHEPA  has  aided  in- 
cludes the  victims  of  many  of  the  great 
natural  disasters  over  the  past  half  cen- 
tury: Florida  hurricane  victims.  Missis- 
sippi flood  victims.  Turkish  earthquake 
victims,  Kansas  City  flood  victims,  and 
countless  others.  The  unfortunate  people 
caught  in  nature's  destructive  path  have 
been  able  to  count  on  AHEPA  to  aid  them 
in  overcoming  the  effects  of  these 
disasters,  

However,  AHEPAs  list  of  accomplish- 
ments goes  far  beyond  this  impressive 
list.  AHEPAs  members  have  also  shown 
their  commitment  to  aiding  those  in  need 
by  aiding  fatherless  children  of  refugees 
in  the  Near  East,  by  providing  national 


THE  NATURAL  GAS  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
end  of  last  month  the  Columbia  Gas  Sys- 
tem. Inc.,  placed  advertisements  in  the 
Washington  Post — June  27,  1972.  and  the 
New  York  Times — June  29,  1972 — con- 
cerning the  natural  gas  shortage  facing 
our  Nation  today  and  including  several 
recommendations  as  to  methods  for  al- 
leviating this  problem.  These  advertise- 
ments were  responsible  and  farsighted 
efforts  on  the  part  of  natural  gas  spokes- 
men to  convey  to  the  American  public 
the  diCBcultles  we  face  in  obtaining  addi- 
tional supplies  of  energy  resources. 

The  fact  that  our  Nation  is  facing  a 
drastic  shortage  of  natural  gas  can  be 
seen  after  only  a  cursorj'  glance  at  a  few 
statistics.  At  the  same  time  that  demand 
for  natural  gas  is  increasing  year  by 
year,  our  domestic  supplies  are  going 
down.  Thus,  there  is  an  ever-Increasing 
gap  between  our  natural  gas  require- 
ments and  supply.  Statistics  from  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  state  that  the 
demand  for  gas  in  the  "Lower  48"  States 
is  projected  to  increase  from  22.6  trillion 
cubic  feet  annually  in  1970  to  34.5  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  in  1980,  and  46.4  trillion 
cubic  feet  in  1990.  However,  domestic 
production  of  gas  in  the  same  year  is 
expected  to  decrease  from  21.8  trillion 
cubic  feet  in  1970  to  20.4  trillion  cubic  feet 
in  1980  to  17.8  trillion  cubic  feet  in  1990. 
This  difficulty  was  dramatized  during  the 
last  winter  of  1971  to  1972,  when  seven 
major  pipelines.  aU  of  which  served  the 
Eastern  and  Midwestern  regions  of  the 
country,  were  required  to  curtail  services. 
In  addition,  to  date,  27  interstate  pipe- 
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lines  have  filed  curtailment  plans  with 
the  Federal  Power  Commisslcai.  Eighteen 
pipelines  made  emergency  gas  purchases 
In  order  to  maintain  ciistomer  service. 

Because  of  the  increasing  shortage  of 
natural  gas.  our  Nation  must  find  addi- 
tional supplies  of  gas  to  meet  our  re- 
quirements. Unfortunately,  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  liquefied  natural  gas  and 
the  manufacture  of  synthetic  gas  are 
processes  which  are  both  expensive  and 
still  developing  technologically. 

In  its  advertisement.  Columbia  Gas 
has  listed  several  recommendations  as  a 
part  of  its  action  program  which  it  be- 
lieves the  Federal  Oovemment  must 
adopt  to  enable  the  gas  industry  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  growing  gas  supply 
crisis.  Among  theae  various  proposals  Is 
the  recommendation  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  trans -Alaska  oil  pipeline  be 
permitted  to  move  forward  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  Not  only  would  the  high 
quality  oil  from  the  North  Slope  help  to 
supplement  the  presently  dwindling  do- 
mestic oil  supplies,  but  the  great  natural 
gas  reserves  associated  with  this  oU 
would  help  alleviate  the  gas  shortages  in 
the  "lower  48."  Indeed,  the  estimated 
natural  gas  reserves  of  Alaska  total  327 
trillion  cubic  feet — 28  percent  of  the  totaJ 
estimated  U.S.  gas  potential.  Therefore, 
the  great  natural  gas  resources  of  Alaska 
will  be  of  great  assistance  in  helping  to 
alleviate  the  shortages  In  the  "lower  48." 
Columbia  Gas  also  points  out  the  often 
forgotten  fact  that  natural  gas  reserves 
of  Alaska's  North  Slope  cannot  be  re- 
covered until  oil  production  begins.  This 
Is  so.  because  the  gas  there  is  associated 
with  the  oil  and  will  be  reinjected  into 
the  ground  in  order  to  keep  up  pressure 
upon  the  oil  reserves.  This  will  allow  for 
the  full  production  of  the  oil  reserves 
on  the  North  Slope  as  opposed  to  its  in- 
complete production  were  the  natural 
gas  suppUes  immediately  tapped. 

In  short,  an  earb'  production  of  North 
Slope  oil  will  also  hasten  the  delivery  of 
natural  g&s  to  the  American  East  and 
Midwest,  the  area  of  greatest  natural 
gas  shortage  In  our  Nation.  Likewise. 
increased  delays  in  the  construction  of 
sua  oil  pipeline  for  the  delivery  of  North 
Slope  oil  win  add  to  the  delays  that  will 
be  encountered  in  the  delivery  of  North 
31ope  gas  to  the  "lower  48." 

The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
has    estimated    that    delays    associated 
with  a  trans-Canada  pipeline  could  In- 
volve up  to  5  years.  I  believe  that  this  Is. 
if  anything,  a  conservative  estimate,  due 
to  the  Intergovernmental  coordination 
which  should  be  neceesary  for  a  trans- 
Canada  pipeline,  the  unsettled  claims  of 
Canadian  Natives,  and  the  necessary  en- 
gineering   and    design    analysis    which 
would  be  necessary  on  a  Canadian  route. 
These  are  all  factors  which  would  add  to 
the  delay  associated  with  Canadian  oil. 
On  the  other  hand,  none  of  these  factors 
are  present  with  the  trans-Alaska  oil 
pipeline  route.  The  design  analysis  has 
been  finished,  the  aboriginal  land  claims 
of  Alaskan  Natives  have  been  settled, 
tnd    required    envtromnental    analysis 
iirough  the  filing  of  an  Impact  state- 
nent  has  been  completed.  Therefore.  It 
."an  be  completed  much  sooner  than  a 
rans-Canada  route  and,  consequently. 
Till    hasten    the    delivery    of    urgently 


needed   natural   gas   to   the   American 
Midwest. 

Mr.  President,  Columbia  Gas  System 
has  performed  a  real  service  by  paying 
for  these  informative  advertisements  in 
national  newspapers.  The  American  pub- 
lic must  be  informed  of  the  energy  crisis 
which  it  faces  If  it  is  to  properly  plan 
for  the  future.  In  addition  to  discussing 
the  energy  crisis  facing  our  Nation,  the 
Columbia  Gas  System  has  formulated  an 
action  program  with  specific  recom- 
mendations for  the  Federal  Government. 
These  are  weU -considered  recommenda- 
tions which  deserve  careful  analysis  and 
thought. 

PIONEER  DAY 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  President,  today  is  a 
statutory  State  holiday  in  Utah.  This 
day,  July  24,  Utah  celebrates  the  125th 
annlversarj-  of  the  arrival  of  the  Mormon 
pioneers  into  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  in 
1847. 

Pioneer  Day  is  celebrated  not  only  in 
Utah  but  in  towns  and  cities  throughout 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  because  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Mormon  pioneers  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Valley  began  the  colonization 
of  the  entire  Mountain  States  area. 

Pioneers  first  entering  the  valley  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  found  it  nearly  void 
of  vegetation  and  with  but  one  solitary 
tree  which  seemed  to  accentuate  the  in- 
herent desolation  of  the  area.  Now,  one 
looks  across  a  verdant  valley  with  beau- 
tiful homes,  churches,  schools,  and  in- 
dustry; with  beautiful  trees  and  flowers. 
These  are  a  tribute  to  the  dihgence  of 
these  early  settlers. 

The  settling  of  the  valley  by  coura- 
geous pioneers  is  a  result  of  their  desire 
to  worship  God  according  to  their  belief. 
Their  faith  stemmed  from  the  teachings 
of  Joseph  Smith,  the  founder  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  Alter  a  humble  beginning  in  New 
England,  the  church  moved  to  Ohio,  to 
the  city  of  Kirtland.  But  within  a  short 
time,  the  persecution  they  had  experi- 
enced in  New  York  was  again  manifest 
in  Ohio. 

A  new  beginning  was  sought  in  Mis- 
souri, where  the  Saints  settled  the  west- 
em  part.  Once  again,  discord  developed 
between  the  Mormons  and  their  neigh- 
bors which  made  it  apparent  that  a  fur- 
ther rooting  up  of  homes  and  families 
had  become  necessary. 

This  time,  the  members  of  the  church 
moved  to  Illinois  to  be  free  from  the 
threats  that  had  plagued  them  in  Mis- 
souri. Here  they  established  the  city  of 
Nauvoo  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Tliis 
city  witnessed  the  death,  in  nearby 
Carthage,  of  the  Mormon  prophet, 
Joseph  Smith.  It  was  from  Nauvoo,  that 
the  church  initiated  its  historic  west- 
ward trek  to  the  "land  of  the  everlasting 
hills." 

The  story  of  that  movement  of  the 
church  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  a 
worldwide  legend  which  is  familiar  to  us 
all.  It  deeply  etched  In  the  annals  of 
our  national  history,  a  saga  of  heroism 
and  sacnflce. 

The  pioneer  display  of  courage  and 
de\'otlon  encouraged  other  Mormons 
from  far-away  lands  to  join  with  the 
members  of  the  church  ia  their  newly 


established  mountain  home.  My  ovq 
grandparents,  Thomas  and  Fanny  Goq^. 
man  Moss,  were  bom  in  England,  wh«« 
they  were  converted  by  Mormon  ml»- 
sionaries.  They,  too,  experienced  the  de- 
sire to  travel  to  Utah  to  be  with  the  m>^^ 
body  of  the  Mormon  Church.  They  could 
not  afford  both  to  travel  to  America,  so 
in  1862,  my  grandmother  set  sail  from 
Liverpool,  boimd  for  the  New  World  with 
her  baby  in  her  arms.  After  arriving  la 
New  York,  grandmother  made  her  way 
by  train  to  Winter  Quarters  on  the  banks 
of  the  Missouri  River,  where  she  joined 
a  company  of  pioneers  about  to  travel 
west  by  wagon  train.  She  was  assigned 
to  walk  every  second  day  to  help  preserve 
the  strength  of  the  oxen  pulling  the 
wagon.  Only  because  of  her  l»be  in  anna 
she  was  enabled  to  ride  oo.  alternate 
days. 

It  was  a  long  and  difficult  Journey  that 
lasted  6  months,  for  it  was  October  15. 

1862,  when  she  arrived  In  Great  Salt 
Lake  City.  She  went  to  work  as  a  domes- 
tic servant  shortly  after  her  arrival  in 
the  valley,  saving  aU  she  could  to  help 
pay  the  passage  of  her  husband.  After  1 
year,  the  two  of  them  were  able  to  save 
enough  to  purchase  a  passage  for  him 
to  come  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

By  the  time  grandfather  arrived  In 

1863.  the  city  was  a  thriving  community, 
greatly  changed  from  the  scene  which 
greeted  the  first  pioneers  who  Jmrived 
in  1847.  Mormons  in  large  numbers  had 
crossed  the  plains  to  join  the  members 
of  their  church  that  settled  in  the  val- 
ley. When  he  first  arrived,  their  new 
leader,  Brigham  Young,  had  pointed  out 
across  the  barren  valley  and  declared, 
"This  is  the  place."  This  was  prophetic 
for  the  Mormons  who  set  about  making 
their *(!esert  bloom. 

Throughout  the  Mountain  West,  pa- 
rades, rodeos,  and  official  ceremonies  will 
commemorate  this  day  celebrating  the 
arrival  of  the  pioneers  in  Utah.  All 
Utahans  will  join  in  this  holiday  and 
mark  another  year  in  the  progress  and 
development  of  our  beloved  Mountain 
West. 

THE  TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE: 
STATEMENT  OF  SECRETARY 
MORTON 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
22.  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  held 
the  last  of  its  4  days  of  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  trans-Alaska 
pipeline.  I  believe  that  that  daj''s  hear- 
ings were  most  enlightening  and  worth- 
while, since  various  proponents  of  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  presented  many 
important  points  apparently  ignored  by 
the  committee  in  its  previous  considera- 
tion of  this  most  complex  issue. 

Among  those  who  testified  was  the 
Honorable  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  I  personally  found 
his  testimony  both  instructive  and  per- 
suasive. I  believe  that  he  presented  in- 
formation and  material  which  prove  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  the  trans-Alaska  oil 
pipeline  is  the  best  route  for  such  a  line 
economically,  environmentally,  and  for 
refiisons  of  national  security.  In  the  Sec- 
retar5''s  own  words : 

The  decision  to  grant  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  Is  m  the  highest  public  Interest. 
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to  his  testimony,  the  Secretary  enu- 
B^^ted  the  numerous  public  hearings 
^hwere  brid  to  provide  for  full  pub- 
Sh»ring8  which  were  held  to  provide 
te  full  public  discussion  of  this  most 
tanrived  issue.  In  addltiwi,  the  Secretary 
ontUned  the  stringent  regulations  to- 
nLed  by  his  Department  upon  oU  tanker 
g^pori;   from   Valdez   to   west   coast 

^"aSiretary  Morton  also  summarized  the 
rtrious  factors  involved  with  a  Canadian 
route  which  would  involve  substantial 
«nd  unacceptable  time  delays.  These  in- 
clude the  problem  of  constructing  a  line 
four  times  longer  than  a  trans-Alaska 
line  the  necessity  for  preparation  of  two 
^tional  impact  statements  for  the  300 
miles  In  Alaska  and  the  900  miles  south 
of  the  international  border  through 
which  an  Alaska-to-Chicago  route  would 
pass,  the  possible  delays  associated  with 
the  settlement  of  the  land  claims  of 
Canada's  native  population  and  the 
great  difflculty  that  would  be  posed  In 
raising  the  required  $6  billion  for  a  Ca- 
muUan  oil  pipeline. 
In     conclusion.     Secretary     Morton 

stated: 

The  nucleus  of  my  decision  to  grant  the 
Alaska  route  Is  based  on  the  urgent  need  to 
bring  North  Slope  oU  and  gas  into  the  Amer- 
ican marketplace  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Our 
stiidles  have  clearly  artlciUated  the  need  for 
thcae  petroleum  reeotirces  and  the  costs  of 
(Way.  The  trans-Alaska  route  presents  the 
only  feasible  means  of  transporting  Arctic 
oil  within  an  acceptable  time  frame. 

In  siunmary,  I  beUeve  that  Secretary 
Morton  ably  defended  his  decision  to 
grant  the  permit  for  construction  of  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline.  He  made  it  clear 
why  construction  on  ttiis  important  proj- 
ect must,  m  the  national  interest,  begin 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Morton's  statement 
be  printed  In  the  Record  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prhated  to  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATXMWrr  BT  TH«   HONOKABLX   RoGKas  C.   B. 
MOBTON 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  this  Committee  to  discius  my  deci- 
sion to  approve  the  proposed  tr&ns-Alaslta 
pipeline. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  urgently 
needs  the  oil  from  Alaslta's  North  Slope  in 
American  markets  to  satisfy  a  growing  gap 
between  domestic  demand  and  supply.  We 
need  that  oil  as  quickly  as  an  envtronmen- 
tally  safe  delivery  system  can  be  devslopad. 

My  decision  is  based  on  an  exhaustive  and 
unprecedented  three-year  study  of  the  ways 
to  safely  transport  theee  valuable  petroleiim 
resources  from  the  Alaska  Arctic. 

In  this  period,  the  Federal  Task  Force  on 
Alaskan  Oil  Development,  established  by  the 
Ptesldent  in  May  of  1969.  has  completed  the 
following  tasks : 

(a)  It  has  prepared  a  six-volume  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement,  which  Is  thought 
to  be  the  most  comprehensive  and  detailed 
study  ever  conducted  under  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  Preparation  of 
this  Statement  required  18  months,  and  In- 
volved consultation  with  and  contributions 
from  over  twenty  Federal  and  State  ag«n<- 
cles. 

(b)  It  has  closely  examined  other  alterna- 
tives, including  possible  Canadian  routes, 
other  transport  systems,  and  other  sovirces 
for  the  needed  energy. 


(c)  It  baa  prepared,  In  threa  detailed  vol- 
uinea,  an  analysis  of  the  eoonomlc  and  se- 
curity a^ecti  of  the  system. 

(d)  It  conducted  a  sweeplag  geologic  and 
engineering  analysis  of  tbe  proposed  pipeline 
system  across  Alaska. 

(e)  It  has  developed  the  strictest  environ- 
mental and  engineering  stipulations  ever 
drafted  to  safeguard  a  project  of  this  nature. 

(f )  It  has  organized  a  professional  Federal 
surveillance  team  to  enforce  the  Btlpulatlona, 
to  impose  strict  quality  control  of  the  systam 
and  to  Insvu'e  Tn'«^'r<TrmT"  environmental  pro- 
tection. 

Three  significant  and  separate  groups  of 
public  hearings  have  been  held  on  the  pro- 
posed pipeline. 

The  first  was  held  on  August  39  and  30. 
1969.  by  former  Under  Secretary  Russell  E. 
Train  In  Fairbanks.  Alaska. 

A  second  series  of  hearings,  nine  Ui  num- 
ber, waa  held  by  the  House  and  Senate  In- 
terior and  TTiiyi^if».r  Affairs  Committees,  and 
by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Mercliant  ££arlne  and  Fisheries 
Committee  between  August  and  December 
of  1969. 

The  third  series  of  hearings,  seven  days  In 
length,  in  February  of  1971,  was  held  on  the 
preliminary  environmental  statement  in 
Washington.  D.C.  and  Anchorage.  Alaska 
They  resulted  m  over  13,600  pages  of  tran- 
scripts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department's  examina- 
tion of  this  project  has  been  penetrating 
and  thorough.  After  months  of  searching 
consideration,  I  am  totally  convinced  that 
the  decision  to  grant  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line Is  in  the  highest  public  Interest.  I  am 
convinced  that  my  decision  fully  reflects  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969,  to  which  we  are 
deeply  committed. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  substantive  points  of 
our  long  examination. 

THE    CANADIAN    ALTXXNATIVX 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  question  is  why 
didn't  I  pursue  the  Canadian  alternative. 

Many  people  asking  this  question  xn 
genuinely  motivated  by  environmental  con- 
cern. Others  are  motivated  by  regional,  eco- 
nomic, and  other  interests.  I  have  carefully 
weighed  the  environmental,  economic,  social 
and  security  considerations  from  a  National, 
rather  than  a  parochial  perspective. 

Let  me  explain  briefly  the  status  and  the 
disadvantages  of  the  Canadian  alternative. 

INTOUCATXOir     ABOUT     THX     CANADIAN     KOTTrXS 

Moet  immediately,  no  right-of-way  through 
Canada  has  been  established  and  thus  there 
is  no  "Canadian  Route".  0\ir  environmental 
Impact  statement  examined  six  possible 
routes  through  Canada,  but  clearly  there  has 
been  no  single  route  determined  and  qiUte 
obviously  we  have  no  set  of  detailed  route 
studies  comparable  to  our  comprehensive 
TAPS  analyses. 

Contrary  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  David 
Anderson,  a  Member  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment, before  yoxir  Committee,  the  United 
States  did  formally  request  information  of 
Canadian  authorities  to  assist  us  in  the 
preparation  of  the  TAPS  environmental 
statement.  This  Information  was  requested 
in  a  United  Statee  Alde-Memolre  of  July  9, 
1971. 

The  30  environmental  and  social  studies  of 
northern  pipelines  being  pursued  by  Canada 
were  not  announced  In  Canada  by  Minister 
Macdonald  untU  April  18,  1973,  three  weeks 
after  the  publication  of  the  TAPS  environ- 
mental statement  and  nine  months  after  our 
request.  Not  one  of  the  studies,  as  far  as  we 
know,  has  been  completed  and  we  have  not 
received  any  substauitlve  information  from 
the  Canadian  Government  on  any  pipeline 
route  throTigh  their  country. 

■XLATTVX    XimaONMXNTAL    CONSmSKATIONS 

While  specific  Information  on  a  Canadian 
route  is  not  available,  we  have  had  enough 


general  knowledge  to  reach  some  impoitant 
conclusions. 

There  are  two  types  of  environ  mettfal  Im- 
pacts that  must  be  considered  In  cooiparliig 
the  *i1i'^fc-n'"  and  «'>"^'*"  routes;  unosoid- 
(xble  impacta  and  potential  impacts.  A  malor 
conclusion  with  re^>«ot  to  tenestrtal  bapaet 
Is  that  because  the  Canadian  route  Is  tongv, 
crosses  more  permafrost  and  more  major 
rivers  and  neceesltatee  much  more  gravel 
extraction,  it  Involves  a  greater  degree  of 
unavoidable  environmental  damage  than 
does  the  Alaskan  route. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Alaskan  route  In- 
volves a  maritime  leg  to  the  West  Coast 
which  is  likely  to  Involve  smaU  chronic  dis- 
charges from  the  ballast  treatment  plant  at 
Port  Valdea.  We  were  unable  to  determine 
the  extent  of  environmental  Impact,  If  any, 
that  might  result  from  these  discharges. 

An  Alaskan  pipeline  would  have  potential 
seismic  risks  along  three  zones  In  the  south- 
ern >'nif  of  the  route.  Theee  zonee  have  bem 
identified  and  the  system  designed  to  wc- 
commodate  the  largeet  earthquake  on  record. 
ISie  system  Is  being  engineered  to  withstand 
ground  movements  of  from  6  to  30  feet,  and 
^11  seismic  zones  will  be  continuously  mon- 
itored to  determine  crustal  movements. 

In  addition  to  theee  unprecedented  selsmle 
safeguards,  containment  dikes  and  remotely 
controlled  block  valves  will  further  Insure 
against  environmental  damage  from  the  re- 
mote possibility  of  earthquake  damage. 

The  marine  leg  of  the  Alaska  route  also 
Involves  potential  poUutlon  from  oil  tankar 
collisions  anrt  groundings,  and  from  acciden- 
tal spills  during  loading  and  unloading. 

It  is  pertinent  to  observe  here  that  the 
pipeline  will  have  a  throughput  of  only  600,- 
000  bbd.  for  the  first  1-3  years  of  operation, 
then  an  increase  to  1,300,000  bbd.  in  the  third 
year  with  1,500,000  bbd.  planned  by  the  6th 
or  7th  year.  WhUe  the  system  is  being  de- 
signed for  a  maTimiim  throughput  of  3  mil- 
lion bbd.  It  Is  uncertain  when  that  capacity 
will  be  attained.  Consequently,  the  number 
of  Bhlps  entering  Valdee  and  other  West  Coast 
ports,  and  the  acccsnpanylng  risks  of  pol- 
luting accidents,  wUl  be  proportlcMiately  re- 
duced during  the  first  6-7  years  of  operatioii. 
irxw  AMxaicAiT  nfrnATivx 
Nonetheless,  I  am  convinced  that  we  must 
seize  this  opportunity  to  set  new  and  exact- 
ing standards  to  govern  the  marine  tran^Mrt 
of  American  oU.  This  goal  Is  worth  accom- 
plishing by  Itself;  but  if  our  standards  can 
set  an  example  for  solving  the  broader  prob- 
lems of  international  oil  movements,  we  will 
have  accomplished  a  task  of  long  range  sig- 
nificance for  mankind.  I  have  dlscvissed  this 
matter  with  Secretary  Volpe,  and  we  are  now 
studying  the  implementation  of  the  follow- 
ing steps: 

AU  tankera,  foreign  and  domestic,  operat- 
ing in  the  TAPS  trade  will  be  prohibited 
from  discharging  oil  into  the  ocean,  includ- 
ing oil  contaminated  ballast,  tank  cleaning 
waste,  or  bilge  effluent.  The  facllltiaB  at  Port 
ValdeE  win  not  b«  allowed  to  deliver  oil  to 
tankers  that  have  violated  this  prohibition. 
Newly  constructed  American  flag  veeeela  car- 
rying oil  from  Port  Valdee  to  United  States 
porta  wUl  be  required  to  have  segregated  bal- 
last systems,  incorporating  a  double  bottom, 
which  will  avoid  the  necessity  for  discharging 
oUy  baUast  to  the  onshore  treatment  facility. 
All  other  tankers  wlU  be  required  to  dis- 
charge oUy  wastes  into  the  treatment  facility 
at  Port  Valdez.  That  faculty  will  be  required 
to  eliminate  as  much  oU  from  these  wastes 
as  technologically  practicable.  In  no  Instance 
win  the  discharge  exceed  10  ppm  of  oU.  and 
the  standard  will  be  upgraded  as  improved 
technology  becomes  available. 

Vessel  Traffic  Syatems  wiU  be  required  for 
Port  Valdee  and  the  West  Coast  ports.  Theee 
systems  will  Incorporate  traffic  separation 
schemes  and  will  be  geographlcaUy  sltuat«l 
so  as  to  avoid  the  fishing  grounds  and  eco- 
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loglcaUy  aenaltlve  ar«M  off  CaruuU,  AlMk* 
and  our  Wert  Co«rt.  The  Cout  Quard  wlU 
IncreaM  lU  rtaff  and  equipment  as  neceaaary 
to  Implement  theae  tchemea.  Aids  to  naviga- 
tion will  alao  be  modified  as  required  to 
implement  theae  systmna. 

Sev  UiUted  States  flag  vessel  deHgns  veill 
he  evaluatei,  looking  touxtrd  Improving  their 
maneuverability  with  regard  to  stopping  dis- 
tance and  turning  cKaracteristics . 

All  accidental  discharges  during  loading 
and  unloading  will  be  eliminated  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible  and  if  they  occur,  will  be 
subject  to  substantial  penalties.  Coaat  Guard 
regulations  scheduled  to  become  effective  late 
this  summer  are  being  reviewed  to  assure 
their  adequacy  for  Alaakan  operations.  Con- 
•truction  spociflcatlona  and  required  man- 
ning and  equipment  standard.'  are  alao  being 
reviewed  to  provide  further  lasurance  against 
accidental  dischargee  during  loading  and  un- 
loading operations. 

Contingency  plans  for  cleaning  up  oil 
spills  must  be  continually  reviewed  and 
proven  to  minimize  the  damage  in  the  event 
any  accidents  occur.  Theae  will  be  kept  cur- 
rent in  the  light  of  new  technology  to  assure 
their  maximum  effeottvenesa.  The  Coast 
Guard  will  augment  Its  personnel  and  equip- 
ment to  Insure  a  maximum  capability  In  this 
regard. 

A  continuing  environmental  monitoring 
system  will  be  required  during  the  lifetime 
of  oil  movement  in  American  coastal  waters. 

Discussion  of  the  marine  leg  should  not 
blind  UB  to  the  grave  environmental  prob- 
lems that  would  be  Involved  along  a  Csuia- 
dlan  route. 

First,  It  Is  Important  to  stress  that  the  large 
number  of  river  croaslngs  constitute  signif- 
icant pKjtentlal  risks  along  a  Mackenzie  route 
The  wider  the  river  crossing,  the  greater  the 
risk  to  the  environment  of  a  pipeline  system 
The  only  crossing  of  as  much  as  one-half 
mile  width  on  the  Alaskan  route  is  at  the 
Yukon  River.  At  least  twelve  major  river 
crossings  ot  this  width  or  greater  are  involved 
between  Prudhoe  Bay  and  Edmonton  on  a 
route  up  the  Mackenzie  River, 

Second,  guidelines  adopted  by  Canada  In 
1970  require  that  oU  and  gas  pipelines  be 
located  within  a  common  corridor.  However, 
a  recent  study  by  Canada's  Federal  Environ- 
mental Agency  recomjnends  that  gas  pipe- 
lines should  be  built  In  the  west  side  of  '.he 
Mackeniile  River  and  oil  pipelines  on  the  east 

This  study  by  the  project  leader  of  Cana- 
da's Northern  Pipeline  Project  Indicate*  that 
for  engineering  and  environmental  reasons 
the  two  quite  different  typee  of  lines  should 
be  constructed  a  considerable  distance  apart. 
If  the  recommendatlona  of  thla  Canadian 
study  are  obaerved,  then  the  environmental 
and  economic  savings  from  a  common  corri- 
dor are  materially  diminished.  With  yotir 
permission.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
offer  for  the  record,  an  account  of  the  study 
prepared  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Hatfield,  Flaheriee 
Service,  Department  of  the  Knvlronment, 
Wlnnepeg. 

Third,  a  Canadian  oil  pipeline  alone,  3300 
miles  in  length,  could  require  as  much  at 
320  million  cubic  yards  of  gravel.  Involving 
over  1,000  excavation  pita.  The  uncertain 
avallabUlty  of  this  material  and  the  impact 
of  Its  extraction  on  the  environment  of  the 
Mackenzie  Valley  constitute  most  serious 
questions. 

I  have  not  made  theoa  polnta  in  an  effort 
to  convince  you  or  the  American  people 
that  the  Alaskan  route  is  environmentally 
superior  to  a  Canadian  route.  Rather,  I 
have  attempted  to  show  that  the  environ- 
mental question  is  not  aa  simple  as  aome 
believe,  and  that  w«  cannot  avoid  the  tough 
environmental  problems  involved  in  thla 
massive  project  by  sweeping  them  under  the 
rug  of  our  Canadian   neighbors. 

In  fact.  It  Is  by  no  mean*  clew  which 
route  will  produce  more  enrlromnental  dam- 
age over  the  long  run,  because  no  one  can 
predict  with  oerUtnty  whlob  potential  risks 


will  actually  be  realized.  My  authority  does 
not  run  to  Canada,  so  I  can  give  no  aaaur- 
ancee  with  respect  to  a  Canadian  route  sim- 
ilar to  the  exacting  environmental  stipula- 
tions and  strict  environmental  survelllmnoc 
that  we  have  developed  for  Alaska. 

DCmiCtmNO  TKB  NATIONAl.  INTXXXST 

While  environmental  concerns  have  baen 
among  our  highest  priorities,  a  project  of 
this  magnitude  compels  the  consideration 
of  the  broadest  framework  of  laauea  in  de- 
termining the  national  interest.  One  of  tba 
most  critical  issues  is  the  time  frame  In 
which  oil  can  move  to  market. 

CAUSXS  or  DELAY  ON  CAMAOXAM  BOUTS 

Selection  of  a  Canadian  alternative  would 
Involve  substantial  and  unacceptable  time 
delays.  In  my  May  11  announcement,  I  es- 
timated the  delay  to  be  3  to  S  years;  tt  might 
be  even  greater — possibly  as  much  as  seven 
years.  There  is  no  objective  Justification  tor 
the  view  that  the  delay  could  be  aa  abort 
as  1  to  3  years. 

1.  Longer  Line.  The  first,  and  moat  obrl- 
ous.  point  Is  that  the  Canadian  route  to 
Chicago  would  Involve  a  3300  mile  ptpelliM, 
four  times  aa  long  as  the  Alaskan  route  of 
less  than  800  miles.  As  a  matter  of  logic, 
a  longer  line  takes  longer  to  build  beeauas 
of  Increased  requirements  for  material, 
logistics  and  manpower. 

3.  Drilling  in  Permafrost  Terrain.  The  sec- 
ond point  Is  not  so  obvious,  but  It  Is  equally 
Important.  During  the  past  three  yesu«.  the 
Department  has  required  the  drilling  of 
3300  core  holes  in  permafrost  terrain,  to 
ascertain  optimum  pipe  location  and  con- 
struction modes.  This  drilling  Is  essential 
both  to  the  safe  construction  of  any 
oil  pipeline  system  In  the  .\rctlc  and 
3ub-.\rtlc  and  to  the  preparation  of  ade- 
quate Impact  analyses.  Since  very  little  of 
this  engineering  feasibility  work  has  been 
done  for  a  Canadian  oil  pipeline  route,  the 
companies  and  the  Canadian  Government 
would  be  starting  nearly  from  scratch.  It  Is 
reasonable  to  assunr>e  that  If  two  years  were 
required  to  core-hole  700  miles  of  perma- 
frost along  the  defined  Alaska  route,  then 
at  least  two  years  and  probably  three  would 
be  required  to  drUl  the  1.200  miles  of  per- 
mafrost along  a  Canada  route,  which  htts 
yet  to  be  chosen. 

3.  Environmental  Statement.  While  the 
Canadians  have  no  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  It  is  Important  to  realize  that 
any  Canadian  route  would  require  the  prep- 
aration of  a  comprehensive  environmental 
statement  because  of  the  300  miles  in  Alaska 
and  the  plus  900  miles  south  of  the  Interna- 
tional border  under  United  States  jurisdic- 
tion. To  comply  with  .American  law,  this 
statement  must  provide  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  entire  3,3000  miles  of  the  route. 
It  would  entail  the  careful  drafting  of  a 
preliminary  statement:  the  preparation  of 
comments  by  Federal,  State,  aad  in  this  In- 
stance. Canadian  authorities;  the  conduct  of 
public  hearings  In  both  countries,  and  the 
careful  assessment  of  all  alternatives,  before 
the  final  document  could  be  completed. 

A  reasonable  length  of  time  to  allow  for 
this  preparation  is  18-24  months,  realizing 
that  an  adequate  study  could  not  be  fin- 
ished until  a  route  Is  selected,  and  the  core- 
drilling  and  other  scientific  and  environ- 
mental studies  completed, 

4.  Canadian  Government  Action.  The 
fourth  point,  the  issuance  of  a  Canadian 
permit,  is  somewhat  delicate  because  It  in- 
volves very  good  neighbors;  but  nevertheless 
It  Is   important   to  understand   this  Issue. 

According  to  our  best  Information,  the 
Canadian  Government  has  not  been,  and  It 
is  not  now,  even  prepared  to  accept  an  ap- 
llcatlon  for  a  permit.  Minister  Macdonald 
has  explained  to  us  that  an  application  can 
be  accepted  by  the  end  of  the  year.  We  re- 
ceived Alyeska's  application  on  June  10, 
1968.  three  years  ago.  There  is  little  reason 
to   believe   that  the  Canadian  Government 


wUl  be  able  to  reaolve  their  enviionmaotal 
and  Native  Claims  issues  in  any  less  tlaie. 

CANADIAN    NATTTX    CLAIM    DKLATS 

Our  Congress  solved  the  Alaska  Native* 
claims  problem  by  adopting  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1971.  it  pn>. 
vided  40  million  acres,  an  area  larger  than 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  nearly  one  bil- 
lion dollars.  Canada  is  Just  beginning  ho 
consideration  of  this  problem  and  Indeed  tt 
Is  pertinent  to  note  that  Ttone  of  the  30 
Canadian  studies  addresses  this  problem 
specifically. 

I  bring  to  your  attention,  and  offer  for  in- 
sertion In  the  record.  Mr.  Chairman,  prew 
accounts  of  recent  activities  of  Canada  Na- 
tives with  the  headlines  "No  Settlement- 
No  Pipeline"  and  'Stopping  the  Pipeline  is 
Northern  Native  Cause".  They  Indicate  that 
Native  groups  will  "use  every  weapon  « 
their  disposal  and  are  building  an  arsenal 
that  will  Include  everything  from  environ- 
mental protest  to  exercising  a  form  of  squat- 
ters rights"  ...  to  achieve  their  aboriginal 
land  rights. 

My  jKilnt  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  \s  that  the 
Csknadlan  Native  Claim  Issue  is  now  at  an 
incipient  stage  and  time  for  its  resolution 
must  be  properly  considered.  The  Ameri- 
can Congress  took  several  years  to  determine 
ai'.d  act  upon  this  critical  Issue 

In  view  of  the  United  States  record,  u 
would  be  unwise,  and  indeed  111  serve  the 
cause  of  social  Justice,  to  ignore  the  possi- 
bility of  delay  from  Canadian  Native  Claims 
in  the  Interest  of  expediting  pipeline  coa- 
structlon, 

CANADIAN   rNVHtONMENTAL  DILATS 

Likewise,  there  are  no  grounds  to  assume 
that  environmental  groupw  In  Canada  will 
not  demand  of  their  government  an  impor- 
tant voice  and  a  most  cautious  and  delib- 
erate approach  to  a  project  of  this  mag- 
nitude. 

As  an  example,  the  Canadian  Arctic  Re- 
sources Committee,  an  environmental  group 
of  scientific  and  northern  experts,  has  re- 
cently recommended  that  exploitation  of  the 
Arctic  should  be  delayed  for  approximately 
a  decade  to  sillow  for  the  completion  of  basic 
research  and  environmental  management 
procedures.  It  Is  certain  that  this  Canadian 
group,  among  others,  will  seek  a  close  par- 
ticipation In  discussions  for  any  proposed 
pipeline  through  Canada. 

CANADIAN       APPiaCATlON       «EQtnREMENT8 

Finally,  it  Is  Important  to  clearly  assess 
the  demanding  requirements  for  filing  a 
pipeline  application  in  Ccuiada.  The  Cana- 
dian National  Energy  Board  requires  In  ef- 
fect that  a  full  Project  Description  accom- 
pany the  application  together  with  a  detailed 
map  of  the  route  and  specific  lixformatlon 
regarding  markets,  reserves,  growth  trends, 
capital  costs,  accrued  depreciation,  through- 
put contracts,  projected  revenues  and  ex- 
pense, construction  schedules,  and  disclo- 
sure of  financial  matters. 

I  Insert  In  the  record,  with  your  permission 
the  Rules  of  Practice  and  Procedure  of  the 
National  Energy  Board  piertlnent  to  the  fil- 
ing of  applications  for  oil  pipelines. 

For  comparison.  It  took  Alyeska  18  months 
to  comply  with  our  mapping  requirements 
and  three  years  to  file  a  satisfactory  Project 
Description. 

Once  an  application  might  be  filed  and  ap- 
proved, further  time  must  be  allowed  for  tb« 
conduct  of  hearings,  the  review  of  comment* 
and  for  Parliamentary  debate.  These  debates 
certainly,  would  Involve  discussion  and  pos- 
sible enactment  of  pending  Canadian  envi- 
ronmental legislation  which  in  turn  could 
have  significant  effects  on  the  timing  of  a 
pipeline  permit. 

5.  Financing.  Let  me  turn  now  to  prob- 
lems whose  solution  would  be  as  difficult  as 
any  of  the  engineering  or  administrative 
Issues — the  problem  of  financing. 

The  TAPS  route  is  estimated  to  coet  ISJ 
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MUlon  for  the  pipeline  and  •IT  billion  for 
•"■"trj-e  total  of  »4.5  bUllon.  Its  coats  have 
SrS^tage  of  being  shared  between  the 
^Louum  and  maritime  Industries. 
"•r^Coet  of  a  Canadian  oil  pipeline  is  un- 
^^t  we  estimated  it  at  W-O  bUllon. 
SSS^authorltle.  have  Indict^  that 
?^ust  control  SI  %  of  any  system  through 
SS^try.  We  enter  here,  Mr.  Chairman 
fS»Tunc^ln  and  difficult  *r««-  f-^  me 
!^to  vour  attention  some  questions  of 
^JSL  in^portanoe  about  the  feaslbiUty  of  a 
nuiadlan  route; 

^oould  the  Canadian  Industry  raise  from 
i^^  money  markets  the  $3.1  billion 
^^Bsuy  for  51  ^c  of  equity  financing  for  an 

""j^ffd'they  raise  an  additional  •3.3  bU- 
Uon  necessary  for  51^^  of  a  gas  pipeline 
^ugh  Canada  .  .  .  making  a  total  of  over 
15  bmion  of  Canadian   financial   resources? 

3  How  long  would  these  financial  arrange- 
ments take,  and  can  an  appUcaUon  be  filed 
before  agreements  are  completed? 

4  Would  not  agreements  on  financing  and 
*n  elaborate  corporate  structure  be  neces- 
sary before  route  feasibility  studies  and  a 
project  Description  could  start  on  a  specific 
Canadian  route? 

5  How  much  of  the  throughput  capacity 
would  the  Canadians  demand  and  what 
effect  would  this  have  on  raising  American 
capital,  ana  on  the  financial  structure  of 
Anierlcan  companies? 

6.  Woxild  a  pipeline  system  of  shared  ca- 
pacity and  ownership  require  treaty  arrange- 
ments, and  If  so.  how  long  wovUd  theee  take? 

7.  If  the  Canadians  are  given  any  percent 
of  throughput,  how  long  would  trade  negoti- 
ations over  oil  Import  quotas  require? 

The  answers  to  these  administrative  and 
flnanclal  questions  bear  most  directly  on 
the  time  frame  of  a  Canadian  system.  The 
great  uncertainty  of  their  re«)lutlon  in  time 
u  weU  as  substance  makes  It  (fle&r  that  our 
3-5  year  delay  may  well  und«rMtlmafe  the 
actual  time  required.  Under  the  most  op- 
timistic assumptions,  I  do  not  personally  see 
how  oil  could  fiow  through  a  Canadian  sys- 
tem earlier  than  1981. 

IMPACT  ON  THX  UNITED  STATia 

In  concluding  my  statement,  let  me  out- 
line the  more  significant  impacts  that  a 
Canadian  route  would  have  on  the  United 
States: 

1.  While  the  Canadian*  have  offered  to 
increase  oil  exports  to  us  during  the  period 
of  delay.  It  Is  most  uncertain  whether  they 
can  guarantee  the  equivalent  of  the  TAPS 
ol^)aclty  above  the  Canadian  import  increaaas 
irtilch  we  have  already  assumed  In  our  cal- 
culations. 

2.  If  50%  Of  the  capacity  of  the  line  were 
reserved  tor  Canadian  oU.  royalty  revenues 
to  the  State  of  Alaska  and  to  AlasLA  Natives 
would  be  cut  by  50  % . 

3.  A  Canadian  route  would  deny  to  the 
United  States  the  substantial  employment 
benefits  resulting  from  construction  and  op- 
eration of  a  pipeline  in  Alaska. 

4.  The  denial  of  an  Alaskan  route,  with  the 
accompanying  reduction  of  State  and  Native 
royalties,  would  most  seriously  affect  the 
economy  In  the  State  of  Alaska. 

5.  A  Canadian  route  would  deny  to  the 
United  States  and  the  State  of  Alaska  the 
construction  of  a  vital  tranaportation  artery 
to  Its  own  Arctic. 

8.  To  the  extent  that  a  Canadian  rout* 
Involved  shared  capacity,  the  reaouroe  cost 
savings  and  balance  of  payments  of  the 
United  States  would  lae  adversely  affected, 

7.  A  Canadian  route  would  deny  to  thla 
country  the  subetantial  benefits  that  other- 
wise will  occur  to  our  maritime  Industry. 

TBANSPOBTATION  OT  AaCTIC  OAS 

The  Dep>ai'tment'8  examination  has  Indi- 
cated the  growing  need  for  gas  in  the  United 
States  and  the  economic  efficiencies  which 
would  be  realized  by  transporting  Prudhoe 


Bay  gas  by  a  pipeline  through  Canada. 
Throughout  our  analysis,  we  have  raoognlaad 
the  clear  benefiU  that  a  Mackensle  Vallay 
route  would  have  for  this  gas  and  we  valooma 
a  close  working  relationahlp  with  the  Ca- 
nadian Oovemment  on  thla  matter. 

We  also  recognlM  the  severe  burden*  that 
win  be  Impceed  on  the  Canadian  economy 
should  the  funding  of  a  »«  bUUon  oU  pipe- 
line and  a  MS  blUlon  gas  pipeline,  at  61% 
Canadian  equity,  be  sought  from  their  do- 
mestic money  markets. 

Because  of  the  staggering,  perhaps  insu- 
perable difficulties  Involved  with  financing 
both  systems  with  Canadian  capital,  we  pro- 
pose that  the  trana-Alaaka  pipeline  i»t>oaed 
now  under  American  financing,  and  that  we 
Join  together  with  Canada  in  pursuing  a 
Mackenzie  route  for  the  gaa. 

It  is  pertinent  to  add  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  United  States  gas  pipeline  companies 
advised  the  Department  on  May  4,  1973,  that 
the  adoption  of  a  Canadian  route  for  North 
Slope  oU  would  be  "disastrous "  inasmuch  as 
the  construction  of  a  gas  line  would  be  de- 
layed untU  the  mld-1980'8.  This  delay,  they 
Indicate,  would  cast  doubts  on  Its  economic 
feaslbiUty.  With  your  permission,  I  enclose 
for  the  record  their  comments  on  the  Depart- 
ment's final  environmental  statement. 

THI    TAPS    DECISION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  nucleus  of  my  decision 
to  grant  the  Alaska  route  Is  baaed  on  the 
urgent  need  to  bring  North  Slope  oU  and  gas 
into  the  American  market  place  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Our  studies  have  clearly  articulated 
the  need  for  these  petroleum  resources,  and 
the  costs  of  delay.  The  trans-Alaska  route 
presents  the  only  feasible  means  of  trans- 
porting Arctic  oU  within  an  acceptable  time 
frame.  This  route  avoids  the  delays  and  un- 
certainties Inherent  under  Canadian  control 
and  Canadian  law.  District  V  provides  an  im- 
portant American  market  where  the  full  ca- 
pacity of  the  pipeline  is  needed  and  can  be 
readily  absorbed. 

Every  year  of  delay  will  increase  the  gap 
between  our  demand  for  crude  oil  and  pro- 
duction from  secure  sources. 

Every  year  of  delay  Increases  our  vulner- 
abUity  to  arbitrary  price  changes  and  sup- 
ply Interruptions. 

Every  year  of  delay  will  materially  weaken 
our  bargaining  positions  In  the  continuing 
negotiations  with  oU  producing  and  export- 
ing countries,  and  add  oompllcatlons  to  our 
foreign  relations. 

By  the  far-reaching  steps  that  Secretary 
Vcrfpe  and  I  announced  today  to  combat  ma- 
rine pollution,  and  by  the  unique  stlptila- 
tlons  and  enforcement  that  we  have  de- 
veloped for  the  Alaska  pipeline.  Its  cautious 
construction  and  operation  will  proceed 
under  the  most  rigorous  environmental  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Alaska  route  Is  right  for 
the  Interests  of  the  State  of  Alaska  and  of 
Alaskan  Natives. 

It  Is  right  for  our  shipbuilding,  maritime 
banking  and  petroleum  Industries. 

It  is  right  for  the  interests  of  American 
labor. 

And  It  is  right  for  the  economic  security 
and  the  National  Interest  of  this  co\intry. 

This  completes  my  statement  and  I  am 
happy  to  answer  questions  from  the  Com- 
mittee at  this  time. 


THE   PLATFORM   OP   GOVERNOR 
WALLACE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently it  was  my  privilege  to  meet  with 
the  distinguished  Governor  of  Alabama, 
the  Honorable  George  Wallace,  in  Bir- 
mingham shortly  after  his  arrival  from 
Miami,  Fla.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
his  ^Irits  are  good  and  his  resolve  con- 
tinues undlmished. 


We  Alabamians  are  proud  of  the  de- 
termination and  courage  which  brought 
Governor  Wallace  from  the  almost  fatal 
bullets  of  a  would-be  awtassln  to  the  floor 
of  the  Democratic  Convention  in  a  few 
short  weeks  to  return  and  fight  for  a 
platform  which  represents  the  views  of 
millions  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

It  is  a  platform  which  I  regret  to  say 
was  rejected  at  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, but  it  Is  one  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  not  rejected  and  will  not  reject. 
It  is  a  platform  upon  which  Americana 
can  stand  whatever  their  political  per- 
suasion. It  includes  provisions  for  which 
I  have  worked  over  the  years — a  strong 
defense  force,  tax  refcam,  a  quality  edu- 
cation for  our  children,  and  fair  treat- 
ment for  all  Americans. 

It  is  a  platform  that  I  commend  to 
the  Senate,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  political  leaders  throughout 
the  country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  platform  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcou). 

There  being  no  objecticai,  the  platform 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

MiNoaiTT  Repo«t  No.  3 

1.    INTaODOCTXON 

This  Platform  represents  the  attitude,  pol- 
icy, position.  Judgment  and  determlnatlcm  of 
this  Party  with  respect  to  the  major  prob- 
lems confronting  America. 

We  believe  that  our  ansJysls  of  the  nature 
of  these  problems  Is  In  keeping  with  the 
feelings  of  the  great  majority  o*  our  people. 
We  further  feel  that  our  approach  to  solu- 
tion of  these  matters  Is  sound,  logical,  prac- 
tical and  attalnatole  and  In  keeping  with  the 
basic.  Inherent  good  Judgment  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Among  other  proposals,  we  offer; 

Opportunity  for  early  peace  to  a  nation 
at  war: 

A  program  of  Job  opportunity  for  the  Job- 

A  return  to  respect  for  the  law  and  an 
opportunity  for  every  citizen  to  pursue  his 
daily  activities  in  safety  and  security: 

To  relieve  our  citizens,  their  businesses 
and  Inatitutions  fr«n  harassment  and  in- 
timidation by  agents  of  the  federal  bureauc- 
racy; 

To  return  to  the  officials  of  local  govern- 
ment those  matters  rightly  and  properly 
faUlng  vrtthln  their  scope  of  reaponslbUlty; 

The  laboring  man  and  woman  an  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  for  himself  and  his  family 
a  better  and  fuUer  life  and  a  greater  demo- 
cratic freedom  In  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  his  organizations,  free  from  Intru- 
sion by  the  federal  government; 

To  the  farmer  an  opportunity  to  regain 
a  place  of  prominence  in  the  economy  of  this 
nation,  a  fair  price  for  the  products  o*  his 
labor  and  leas  dependence  on  federal  sutoel- 
datlon; 

To  restore  the  dignity,  strength  and  pres- 
tige of  thla  nation  to  a  level  commensurate 
with  its  poeitlon  as  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  nations  of  the  free  world: 

A  national  defense  designed  to  assure  the 
security  of  thla  nation  and  Its  citizens;  and 

Above  aU.  we  offer  to  each  individual  do- 
zen a  system  of  government  recognizing  his 
inherent  dignity  and  importance  as  an  Indi- 
vidual and  affording  him  an  opportunity  to 
take  a  direct  hand  in  the  shaping  of  hi* 
own  destiny  and  the  destiny  of  this  nation. 
Under  such  a  system,  we  are  convinced, 
America  will  reach  new  heights  of  greatness, 

n.  JOBS,  P«IC«8  AND  TAXES 

MatkmMl  economy 
The  y^t.tftn^  economy  must  be  restored 
to  and  maintained  to  a  healthy,  viable  poa- 
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tuTB  under  condition*  aasiirlng  to  each  In- 
dividual American  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  and  enjoy  the  beneflte  arlalng 
from  a  real  proeperlty.  as  dUtlngulahed  from 
the  false,  inflationary  condltiona  presently 
existing.  As  a  first  step,  the  nation's  bual- 
nees.  Industry  and  other  agencies  and  or- 
ganljtatlona  of  production  must  be  freed 
from  the  ever-lncreaalng  Intrusions  of  gov- 
eminent  Into  the  affain  of  these  institutions 
and  organizations.  This  nation  achieved  Its 
eooiiomlc  greatneee  under  a  system  of  free 
enterprise,  coupled  with  human  effort  and 
Ingenuity,  and  thus  it  must  remain.  This 
will  be  the  attitude  and  objective  of  this 
Party. 

There  must  be  an  end  to  Inflation  and  the 
ever-increasing  coet  of  living.  This  Is  of  vital 
concern  to  the  laborer,  the  housewife,  the 
farmer  and  the  small  buslneasmau.  as  well 
as  the  uxlUlon  of  Americans  dependent 
upon  their  weekly  or  monthly  Income  for 
sustenance.  It  wreclcs  the  retirement  plans 
and  Uvea  of  our  elderly  who  must  survive 
on  pensions  or  savings  gauged  by  the  stand- 
ards of  another  day. 

We  wUl  take  immediate,  affirmative  steps 
to  bring  these  conditions  to  an  end  through 
selective  decreases  In  the  Uvlsh  expendi- 
tures of  our  federal  government  and  through 
the  institution  of  efficiency  Into  the  opera- 
tion of  the  machinery  of  fovernment.  so 
badly  plagued  with  duplication,  overlapping 
and  excesses  In  employment  aiid  programs. 
Bureaucracy  wlU  cease  to  exist  solely  for 
bureaucracy's  own  sake,  and  the  institutions 
and  functions  of  government  will  be  judged 
by  their  efflclency  of  operation  and  their  con- 
tribution to  the  lives  and  welfare  of  our 
cltlaena.  .  . 

We  wlU  support  and  assist  business  and 
industry,  particularly  small  business,  where 
and  when  ne«ded  and  desirable. 

We  wUl  enforce  those  laws  designed  to 
protect  the  consumer  and  wage  earner,  but 
wUl  eliminate  those  programs  and  agencies 
serving  only  to  harraaa  and  Intimidate  our 
business  community. 

We  win  review  and  propose  revisions  to  our 
present  tax  structure,  so  as  to  ease  the  burden 
upon  lower  and  middle  Income  citizens  and 
to  place  upon  all  their  rightful  share  of  the 

tax  burden.  ^    ^ 

We  will  work  toward  a  reduction  In  the  tax 
burden  for  all  ovir  citizens,  using  as  our  tools 
efficiency  and  economy  In  the  operation  of 
government,  the  elimination  of  unnecessary 
and  wasteful  programs  and  reduction  In  gov- 
ernment expenditures  at  home  and  abroad. 

We  will  eliminate  the  favorable  treatment 
now  accorded  the  giant,  non-ta.xpaylng  foun- 
dations and  institutions  and  require  these 
organizations  to  assume  their  rightful  share 
of  the  coat  of  operations  of  our  government. 
To  achieve  these  goals  and  objectives,  we 
would  use  government  for  the  strengthening 
of  the  tree  enterprise  system  rather  than  the 
replacement  of  the  free  enterprise  system  by 
government.  We  believe  that  strength  and 
confidence  in  the  American  political  and  eco- 
nomic system  wUl  tend  to  encourage  do- 
mestic private  investment  and  prosperity  in 
our  economy. 

We  would  propose  that  effective  use  be 
made,  during  our  Administration,  of  eco- 
nomic advisors  dedicated  to  the  preser^'atlon 
and  strengthening  of  our  economic  freedoms 
In  the  areas  of  enterprise,  labor  and  market- 
ing that  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
strength  of  the  American  system. 

Our  Administration  wtU  be  dedicated  to 
the  maintenance  of  prosperity  and  price  sta- 
bility in  our  economy.  We  will  Institute  a 
strong  antl- Inflationary  flscal,  monetary  and 
debt  management  policy  In  our  nation  as  the 
flrst  requirement  to  solving  International 
problems. 

We  propose  to  rely  heavily  upon  a  competi- 
tive market  structure  rather  than  upon  prices 
administered  or  fixed  by  bureaucratic  proce- 
dures. 

We  feel  Uttle  U  done  to  oirb  Inflationary 


trends  in  the  nation's  economy  merely  by 
taking  from  the  taxpayer  in  order  to  enrich 
the  spending  programs  of  big  government. 
We  propose,  rather,  a  stabilized  and  equitable 
tax  base  affording  fair  treatment  to  those  of 
small  income  and  designed  to  cause  all  per- 
sona, organizations  and  foundations  to  as- 
sume their  rightful  financial  responsibility 
for  government  coupled  with  selective  and 
prudent  reductions  in  the  wasteful  expendi- 
tures of  government. 

We  commit  to  the  American  people  a  re- 
turn to  flscal  responsibility  and  a  conscienti- 
ous and  diligent  effort  toward  a  balancing 
of  the  Federal  budget,  now  operating  at  a 
record  deficit,  and  a  reduction  of  the  huge 
national  debt  with  which  the  nation  Is  bur- 
dened. Fiscal  sanity  must  be  restored. 

The  present  effort  at  control  of  wages  and 
prices  has  proven  Ineffective.  Prices  continue 
upward  In  a  never-ending  spiral,  while  wages 
fall  to  keep  pace.  The  basic  fallacy  is  the  fact 
that  government  has  failed  to  control  Itself. 
Federal  spending  must  be  reduced  In  order 
for  there  to  be  any  measure  of  adjustment  In 
our  economy.  This  we  pledge  to  do. 

Job  opportunity  and  the  poor 
We  feel  that  the  matter  of  our  citizens  In 
need  and  the  existence  of  Job  opportunities 
are  closely  related  as  to  warrant  concurrent 
consideration. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can believes  in  the  Inherent  dignity  of  gain- 
ful employment,  preferring  this  method  of 
attaining  a  livelihood  to  any  welfare  grant  or 
benefit  not  earned  through  his  own  efforts. 
For  this  reason,  we  consider  the  solution  to 
the  problem  of  our  needy  citizens,  capable 
of  gainful  employment,  to  be  the  provision 
of  Job  opportunity.  This  will  be  the  goal  of 
our  Party  and  our  Administration. 

Our  first  consideration  will  be  the  Inclu- 
sion of  private  Industry  In  this  program  and 
effort.  We  believe  that  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy  has  the  will  and  capability  of 
providing  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty much  more  promptly  and  efficiently 
than  any  or  all  governmental  programs  of 
indiscriminate  welfare  contributions.  Based 
on  this  premise,  we  wUl  work  In  partnership 
with  private  Industry  In  a  program  mutually 
beneficial  to  each  to  provide  these  Job  op- 
portunities. We  propose  to  make  this  pro- 
gram economically  attractive  to  Industry 
through  tax  Incentives  and  other  means  of 
economic  benefit,  believing  fully  that  the 
answer  to  this  problem  lies  In  the  vigor  and 
capability  of  our  tremendous  free  enterprise 
system. 

We  would  propose  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment aid  and  assist  in  a  well-designed  pro- 
gram of  Job  training  or  re-tralnlng  for  those 
In  need  thereof.  This  will  be  at  the  voca- 
tional school  and  lower  level,  depending  on 
the  needs  of  the  trainees.  We  will  encourage 
and  assist  the  states  In  programs  of  Job  train- 
ing or  re-tralninjf  through  realistic  produc- 
tive efforts  In  this  respect,  including  assist- 
ance to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  vocational  trade  schools  and  other  like 
Institutions  designed  to  provide  skilled  and 
seml-skUled  personnel  for  Industrtal  employ- 
ment, as  well  as  means  whereby  "In- training" 
programs  can  be  carried  out  by  private  In- 
dustry in  cooperation  with  government. 

In  the  event  a  public  works  program  be- 
comes necessary  to  provide  employment  for 
all  employable  Americans,  we  will  provide 
such  a  program,  assuring,  however,  that  these 
proerams  be  needful  and  productive  and  that 
the  participants  engage  In  labor  beneficial 
to  the  nation  and  Its  economy  rather  than 
becoming  wards  of  the  government  and  the 
recipients  of  gratuitous  handouts. 

For  those  unemployable  by  reason  of  age. 
Infirmity,  disability  or  otherwise,  provision 
win  be  made  for  their  adequate  care  through 
programs  of  social  services  based  on  the  re- 
quirements and  needs  of  these  persons.  We 
hold  that  all  Americans  are  deserving  of  and 


will  have  the  care,  compassion  and  beneflti 
of  the  fullness  of  life. 

Z-obor 
America  achieved  Its  greatness  through  ttos 
combined  energy  and  efforts  of  the  working 
men  and  women  of  this  country.  Retention 
of  its  greatness  rests  In  their  hands. 

Through  the  means  of  their  great  trad* 
organizations,  these  men  and  women  have 
exerted  tremendous  Influence  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  life  of  the  nation  and  have 
attained  a  standard  of  living  known  to  no 
other  nation.  In  the  meantime.  American 
labor  has  become  a  bulwark  against  the  in- 
trusion of  foreign  Ideology  into  our  free  so- 
ciety. America  must  be  eternally  grateful  to 
Its  working  men  and  women. 

The  concern  of  this  Party  is  that  the  gains 
which  labor  struggled  so  long  to  obtain  not 
be  lost  to  them  either  through  Inaction  or 
subservience  to  Illogical  domestic  policies  of 
our  federal  government. 
We  propose  and  pledge: 
To  guarantee  to  and  protect  labor  In  its 
right  of  collective  bargaining; 

To  assert  leadership  at  the  federal  level  to- 
ward assuring  labor  Its  rightful  reward  for  its 
contribution  to  the  productivity  of  America; 
To  propose  and  support  programs  designed 
to  Improve  living  and  employment  conditions 
of  our  working  men  and  women; 

To  prohibit  Intrusion  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Into  the  Internal  affairs  of  labor 
organizations,  seeking  to  direct  and  control 
actions  as  to  seniority  and  apprentice  lists 
and  other  prerogatives. 

To  provide  for  and  protect  the  working 
men  and  women  In  the  exercise  of  democratle 
processes  and  principles  In  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  their  organizations,  free  from 
threats,  coercion  or  reprisals  from  within  or 
without  such  organizations; 

To  support  programs  and  legislation  de- 
signed to  afford  an  equitable  minimum  wage, 
desirable  working  hours  and  conditions  of 
employment  and  protection  In  the  event  of 
adversity  or  unemployment; 

To  add  efficiency  and  dispatch  to  the  ac- 
tions and  activities  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board,  resulting  In  more  prompt  deci- 
sions by  this  agency; 

To  pledge  and  assure  that  labor  wUl  be 
adequately  represented  In  all  deliberations  of 
this  Party  and  Its  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  government;  and 

TO  cause  all  agents  of  government  to  re- 
frain from  any  coercive  action  In  strike  set- 
tlements, serving  In  the  role  of  counselor  and 
advisor  only,  believing  that  good  faith  bar- 
gaining between  the  i>artles  concerned  Is  the 
best  solution  to  any  settlement. 
Social  services 
The  people  of  this  land  are  the  flber  ct 
our  nation.  Their  well-being  Is  eesentlal  to  s 
strong  America.  Unfortvmately,  many  of  onr 
citizens  are  unable  to  earn  an  adequate  liv- 
ing, due  to  no  fault  of  their  own.  Our  aged, 
our  blind  and  oui  disabled  who  are  unem- 
ployed are  the  concern  for  us  all. 

In  every  area  of  sodal  welfare,  rehabilita- 
tion should  be  of  paramount  concern.  HiU 
Includes  physical  restoration  where  posslbto, 
raUng  to  develop  new  sklUs,  adult  educatton 
in  Hiany  Instances  and  broad  ooojjeratlve  en- 
deavors between  government  and  private  in- 
dustry to  develop  Jobs  that  the  less  skilled  can 
flll.  We  believe  that  every  American  prefers 
Independence  and  a  wage  earned.  For  those 
whoee  Infirmities,  age  or  other  proWenas  pre- 
vent such  Independence,  welfare  servlosi 
should  be  adequate  to  provide  a  living  with 
dignity  and  honor. 

Dependent  children  become  the  responsi- 
bility of  government  when  they  lack  the  care 
and  support  of  parents  or  guardians.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  provide  support  by 
responsible  persons  rather  than  the  govern- 
ment, where  p>osslble.  However,  when  children 
are  separated  permanently,  by  death  or  othsr 
cause  from  their  famlllee.   all  facilities  o< 
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joTemment  should  safeguard,  protect,  serve 
uKl  care  for  them.  ,   .       , 

ni  every  area  possible,  federal  grants 
riiouM  be  administered  through  existing 
ittte  and  local  government  agenclee.  thus 
Bllnilnatlng  additional  federal  offices  and 
ngencles  which  merely  duplicate  efforts  of  ex- 
irting  state  and  local  agencies. 

We  wUl  review  and  examine  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  programs  with  a  view  to  the 
eUmlnatlon  of  waste  and  duplication  and 
thereby  better  serve  the  purposes  and  peo- 
Dle  designed  to  be  assisted.  We  subscribe  to 
UM  principle  of  block  grants  administered 
by  ftate  agencies  as  a  possible  solution  to 
these  problems. 

We  will  direct  the  appropriate  agencies  ol 
the  federal  government  to  Institute  a  process 
of  evaluation  and  screening  of  welfare  recip- 
ients to  assure  that  those  In  the  welfare  rolls 
are  eligible  and  deserving  of  the  assistance 
they  request  or  receive.  We  wUl  Insist  that 
all  found  to  be  qualified  and  deserving  re- 
ceive the  assistance  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. By  like  token,  we  will  assure  that 
those  guilty  of  abuse  and  mlstise  of  the  pro 


istratlon  as  a  payment  mechanism  while  the    tlon  of  the  federal  oourte.  We  urge  the  Chief 


states  would  handle  the  delivery  system. 

A  national  health  care  pcdlcy,  in  effect,  a 
national  strategy  for  health  care  delivery.  Is 
the  essential  beginning  toward  providing 
all  Americans  with  adequate  medical  atten- 
tion and  assuring  our  people  that  the  ability 
to  finance  needed  health  care  will  be  pro- 
vided under  a  National  Health  Insurance 
System. 

"  This  proposed  national  health  care  strategy 
would  be  directed  toward  stabilizing  the 
splrallng  costs  of  all  health  care  services.  It 
would  attack  the  severe  manpower  shortages 
m  the  health  care  field  by  devising  workable 
financial  incentives  for  encouraging  talented 
young  men  and  women  to  enter  the  medical 
profession  as  doctors,  nurees,  pharmacists, 
paramedical  personnel  and  allied  health  field 
specialists. 

The  national  health  care  policy  would 
strengthen  the  federal  government's  financial 
support  of  graduate  education  in  the  medical 
field.  It  would  encourage,  with  appropriate 
Incentives,  young  men  and  women  to  train 
for  family  practice  and  to  take  up  their  medi- 
cal careers  In  areas  of  the  ooimtry  having  the 


gmns  designed  to  grant  assistance  are  denied                        ^^  j^r  proper  medical   faculties. 
" ..._..„   ♦«   tVniQ   Hafmiid   the    American      8'"''^^''    ">=«"       ...*^     *^        ,. ,j  ,__,.,... 


opportunity  to  thus  defraud  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Senior  citizens 

Social  Security  Is  baslcaUy  an  old  age.  sur- 
vivors and  disability  Insurance  plan.  It  pro- 
vides for  citizens  to  pay  into  the  trust  fund 
dUTlng  their  working  year^  and  is  designed 
to  replace  part  of  the  earning  capacity  of 
the  participant,  or  his  family,  lost  due  to  re- 
tirement, death  or  dlsabUlty.  During  past 
Administrations,  the  Social  Security  Trust 
fond  has  been  depleted  and  current  pay- 
ments are  being  made  from  current  revenues. 
Social  security  cannot  be  financed  from  cur- 
rent revenues  or  from  the  federal  treasury 
without  raising  taxes  or  Jeopardizing  other 
essential  programs  of  government.  Such  a 
policy  is  Irresponsible. 

We  pledge  to  restore  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Fund  to  a  sound  flnanclal  basis  and, 
by  responsible  fiscal  policies,  to  ensure  the 
following: 

An  Immediate  increase  in  Social  Security 
payments,  with  a  goal  of  a  60  percent  In- 
crease In  benefits; 

Restoration  of  the  100  percent  income  tax 
deduction  for  drugs  and  medical  expenses 
pakl  out  by  people  65  and  over; 

Removal  of  the  earnings  limitation  on  peo- 
ple 65  and  over  In  order  that  they  may  earn 
any  amount  of  additional  Income. 

Our  goal  Is  to  make  all  senior  citizens  first- 
class  citizens;  to  restore  their  dignity,  pres- 
tige, self-respect.  Independence  and  their  se- 
curity, without  Intrusion  into  their  private 
lives  by  federal  bureaucrats  and  guideline 
writers. 

RKALTH    CARE 

In  some  areas  involving  matters  of  life  or 
death,  we  leave  nothing  to  chance.  For  real 
or  potential  military  conflict,  every  nuance 
Is  carefully  considered;  every  movement 
meticulously  planned.  In  our  space  program, 
the  very  best  brains  and  the  most  sophisti- 
cated hardware  are  combined  to  assure  safe 
and  fruitful  voyages  Into  outer  space.  Both 
operate  under  an  umbrella  of  national  com- 
mitment and  national  purpose.  Both  are 
lavishly  financed. 

On  matters  of  health  care  for  Its  citizens, 
however,  America  very  nearly  leaves  every- 
thing to  chance.  There  is  no  national  health 
care  strategy.  There  Is  no  nationally  inspired 
commitment  or  sense  of  purpose. 

Americans  are  rightly  preoccupied  with 
health  care  problems — the  doctor  shortage, 
the  high  cost  of  medical  attention,  the  low 
quaUty  of  faculties,  the  InaccesslbUlty  of 
•van  rudimentary  health  care  and  medical 
Kttentk»i  for  a  very  large  segment  of  our 
population.  The  situation  Is  deplorable. 

There  is  a  desperate  need  to  change  the 
wonomlcs  in  national  health  care  policy.  We 
^Mw  the  use  o{  the  Social  Seourtty  Admin- 


A  national  health  care  policy  would  Include 
setting  up  strict  national  standards  for  li- 
censing of  health  care  faculties  and  providers, 
with  the  states  monitoring  and  administering 
the  Implementation  of  the  licensing  stand- 
ards. 

A  national  health  care  policy  would  develop 
more  economical  alternatives  to  the  very  ex- 
pensive institutional  care  which  comprises 
the  bulwark  of  our  fragmented  health  ma- 
chinery. 

A  national  health  care  policy  program 
would  Investigate  and  encourage  new  and 
quicker  methods  for  the  training  of  all  medi- 
cal personnel.  It  would  urge  the  development 
of  new  criteria  for  the  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  potential  medical  school  trainees.  It 
would  undertake  to  adequately  finance  exist- 
ing medical  schools,  the  development  of  new 
medical  schools  and  assist  In  devising  new 
plans  beyond  traditional  modes  and  fadlltiee 
for  the  education  of  medical  persormel. 

The  national  health  policy  program  would 
develc^  active  participation  by  the  medical 
constmier  In  the  planning  of  health  care  de- 
livery sjretem  programs.  It  would  also  Intro- 
duce a  medical  consumer  education  program 
and,  most  Important  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  consumer,  the  national  health  care  pol- 
icy program  woiUd  Install  accountabUlty 
procedures  to  which  medical  consumers  could 
address  their  grievances. 

In  summary,  under  the  proposed  national 
health  care  policy  program,  a  health  care 
delivery  strategy  would  begin  to  put  order 
and  rationality  Into  a  non-system  of  medical 
care,  which  clearly  Is  not  now  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  American  public. 
SatUmal  sales  tax 
We  oppose  the  proposed  hidden  national 
sales  tax  (value  added  tax),  which  shifts  the 
burden  to  the  average  wage  earner  and  raises 
prices  of  virtually  everything  ordinary  people 
buy. 

V.    EDtrCATION 

Replacement  for  section  on  Page  V-4 : 
Equal  access  to  quality  education 

We  believe  In  equal  access  to  quality  edu- 
cation for  all  students,  regardless  of  race. 
When  transportation  of  students  is  consist- 
ent with  quality  education,  when  parents 
consent,  and  where  time  and  distance  are 
not  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  students, 
we  do  not  oppose  It.  But  we  are  unalterably 
opposed  to  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance 
Irreepectlve  of  the  guise  under  which  busing 
may  be  ordered. 

The  American  people  want  immediate  re- 
lief from  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance  In 
the  schools.  We  urge  Congress  to  give  the 
people  this  relief  through  the  exercise  of  Its 
constitutional  power  to  lUnlt  the  Juriadlc- 


Executlve  to  give  the  people  this  relief 
through  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional 
power  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
courts.  We  urge  the  Chief  Executive  to  give 
the  people  this  relief  through  directives  to 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  actively 
oppose  the  use  of  busing  to  achieve  racliJ 
balance. 

For  long  range  protection  to  the  people 
against  forced  busing  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance, we  favor  the  adoption  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
outlawing  busing  for  such  purpose. 
Addition  to  Education ; 

Prayer  in  schools 

We  urge  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to 

the    Constitution    of    the    United    Stales    to 

permit  prayer  In  the  public  schools. 

VI.  caiMX,  LAW,  AND  jvamc* 

Substitute  for  paragraph  1  on  Page  VI-6: 

Preventing  crime 
The  Constitutional  right  of  the  people  to 
keep  and  bear  arms  must  remain  Inviolate. 
A  disarmed  cltlzeru-y  would  soon  loee  Its 
liberty  and  freedom.  But  persons  who  use 
guns  m  the  commission  of  crimes  should  be 
punished. 

Substitute  for  paragraph  10  on  Page  VI -8: 

The  quality  of  justice 
By  respecting  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  states  to  Impose  capital  punishment  M 
a  deterrent  to  crime. 

Vm.    yORKCN    POLICT 

National  defense 
Nothing  Is  of  greater  Importance  to  the 
American  people  at  this  time  than  the  state 
of  our  National  Defense,  and.  sadly,  there 
Is  no  area  of  our  national  structure  so 
fraught  with  misrepresentations  and  incon- 
sistencies, so  much  so  that  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult, U  not  Impossible,  for  the  nation  to 
ascertain  the  true  state  at  its  defenses. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  Amertca  remain  safe 
and  secure.  We  can  pledge  no  leas  to  the 
nation.  Without  this  strength  and  security 
America  cannot  enjoy  her  right  place  ot 
leadership  In  the  famUy  of  nations.  We  must 
guarantee  to  our  people  that  adequate  means 
and  resources  wiU  be  provided  to  asetire  the 
continued  safety  and  security  of  our  coun- 
try. Palling  In  this,  Uttle  else  matters. 

We  propose  an  intensive  and  Immedlat* 
review  of  the  policies,  practices  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  defense  agency  with  a  view  to 
reeatabllshing  sound  principles  of  logic  and 
reasoning  to  the  decisions  and  directives  re- 
lating to  our  national  security. 

We  are  in  accord  with  clvUlan  control  oX 
our  defense  establishment  but  wlU  insist 
that  the  clvUlan  authorities  work  In  part- 
nership and  harmony  with  which  this  coun- 
try la  blessed. 

We  WlU  require  our  civilian  and  military 
leaders  of  defense  to  establish  a  reasonable 
relationship  between  defensive  and  offensive 
capabUltles  and  provide  our  services  with  the 
proper  arms,  munitions,  and  equipment  to 
afford  a  proper  mix  of  both  weapons  and 
munitions. 

~  We  WlU  place  Increased  emphasis  on  re- 
search and  development  in  the  area  of  space, 
weaponry  and  mobility,  as  weU  as  other  areaa 
vital  to  o\ir  national  security. 

We  WlU  assure  to  our  aervloes  the  best  at- 
tainable weapons,  equipment,  machines  and 
munitions. 

We  wlU  guarantee  to  the  aervlcee  and  to 
the  nation  that  American  troops  wUl  never 
be  committed  with  leas  than  fuU  support  of 
available  resources. 

We  wUl  seek  efficiency  in  the  ooUection 
and  evaluation  of  vital  InteUlgence  through- 
out the  services. 

We  wUl  never  permit  a  static  sltuaUoc  to 
develop  wherein  America  stands  still  wbUe 
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her  poUntUl  enemies  continue  to  advance 
In  all  areaa  of  development. 

We  will  hasten  the  reconstltutlon  of  an 
adequate  and  efficiently  organized  reserve 
force  throughout  the  several  states  of  the 
nation.  We  will  accept  these  reserve  com- 
ponent forces  into  full  partnership  with  the 
r^ular  mUltary  establishment  and  wUl 
assure  sUbUlty  to  their  organizational  struc- 
ture and  operation. 

We  will  take  all  steps  necessary  to  return 
otir  Merchant  Marine  neet  to  its  rightful 
place  among  the  maritime  nations  of  the 
world.  This  Is  not  only  vital  to  our  national 
tecairlty  but  to  the  economic  progress  and 
vlabUlty  of  the  nation.  Maritime  shipping  has 
been,  and  wU!  once  again  become,  a  vital 
part  of  the  nations  economy  and  trade 
activity.  , 

We  wUl  take  steps  to  make  military  service 
more  attractive  to  the  enlistee,  the  Inductee 
and  -areer  personnel  at  all  levels.  We  wUl 
support  programs  for  better  pay;  better  hous- 
ing and  living  conditions,  both  on  and  off 
the  post;  more  realistic  programs  of  promo- 
tion potential  so  that  merit  and  performance 
may  be  rewarded:  equitable  sharing  of 
hardship  assignments;  an  Increase  and  more 
uniform  retirement  benefit  to  correct  serious 
Inequities  now  existing:  a  pay  scale  com- 
mensurate with  that  of  private  employment, 
with  provisions  for  periodic  increases  meas- 
ured by  the  cost  of  living  Index;  improved 
and  expanded  medical  and  hospital  benefits 
for  dependents,  and  a  restoration  of  the 
dignity  and  prestige  rightfully  due  those  en- 
gaged m  the  defehse.  of  our  nation. 

With  military  services  becoming  more  at- 
uactlve  the  requirement  for  involuntary 
inductions  through  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem is  reduced  However,  we  favor  retention 
of  such  a  system  for  so  long  as  there  U  a  need 
for  manpower  being  acquired  by  this  means. 
We  would  approve  any  changes  to  such  sys- 
tem designed  to  eliminate  Inequities  In  the 
selection  of  Uiductees. 

We  would  hope  that  eventually  manpower 
requirements  may  be  met  on  purely  volun- 
tary basis.  In  such  an  event,  a  fair  and  equi- 
table system  of  civilian  induction  will  be  kept 
in  existence,  on  standby  basis,  for  use  in  the 
event  of  national  emergency. 
Foreign  policy 
One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  our  country 
at  this  moment  In  history  la  a  strong,  real- 
isUc  weU  defined  policy  to  guide  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
The  policy  developed  to  govern  our  actions 
in  foreign  affairs  must  be  one  virell  stated  and 
weU  understood,  first  by  our  own  people 
and.  equally  as  Important,  by  friends  and 
foes  alike  throughout  the  world.  The  ab- 
sence of  any  such  well  defined  and  consist- 
ent policy  throughout  the  past  two  decades 
has  contributed  Immeasurably  to  the  chaotic 
world  conditions   now  existing. 

Our  foreign  pollcv  wUl  be  one  designed 
to  secure  a  Just  and  lasting  peace.  We  feel 
that  such  a  situation  can  best  come  to  exist 
when  nations  deal  with  one  another  on  a 
baaU  of  mutual  trust  and  understanding. 
If  this  be  lacking,  as  Is  so  often  the  case 
In  today's  world,  the  only  alternative  Is  com- 
plete frankness  and  determination  to  ad- 
here to  stated  objectives  and  courses  of  ac- 
tion. If  a  nation,  as  U  the  case  with  an 
Individual,  will  only  say  what  It  means  and 
mean  what  It  says,  It  wUl  gain  the  respect. 
If  not  always  the  admiration,  of  its  sister 
nations.  It  is  In  this  regard  that  we  have 
faUedj  so  often  equivocating  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  cause  friendly,  as  well  as  unfriendly, 
nations  to  have  grave  doubt  as  to  our  sta- 
bility, determination  and  rellabUlty  of 
purpoee. 

We  feel  that  the  road  to  peace  lies  through 
International  cooperation  and  understand- 
ing. We  will  pursue  this  goal  to  the  limits 
consistent  with  our  own  national  interest. 
We  will  become  participants  In  international 
programs  of  aid  and  development  from  which 


all    member    nations.    Including    our    own. 
derive  benefit. 

We  will  not  abandon  the  United  Nations 
Organization  unless  It  first  abandons  us. 
It  should  be  given  fair  opportunity  at  re- 
solving International  disputes,  however,  we 
will  not  subordinate  the  Interest  of  our  na- 
tion to  the  interest  of  any  InUirnatlonal 
organization.  We  feel  that  In  this  organiza- 
tion, as  in  any  other,  participating  members 
should  bear  proportionate  shares  of  the  cost 
of  operation  and  we  will  Insist  on  financial 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  member 
nations.  We  also  feel  that  the  oflBcers  and 
officials  of  such  organization  must  conduct 
themselves  with  an  abstract  air  of  objec- 
tivity and  Impartiality,  and  we  wUl  so  in- 
sist. We  will  give  this  organization  every 
opportunity  to  succeed  In  its  purpose  but 
should  It  fall,  we  will  reappraise  our  rela- 
tionship with  It. 

Foreign  aid 
Foreign  aid  and  assistance,  both  of  an  eco- 
nomic and  military  nature,  will  be  granted 
on  a  basis  of  what  Is  In  the  best  Interest  of 
our  own  nation  as  well  as  the  receiving  na- 
tion. 

We  will  deny  aid  and  assistance  to  those 
nations  who  oppose  us  militarily  as  well  as 
those  who  seek  our  economic  and  mUltary 
destruction  by  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
OUT  avowed  enemies.  This  must  be  so  in  order 
to  protect  the  economic  welfare  and  national 
security  of  this  country. 

We  will  continue  aid  to  those  countries  who 
need,  deserve  and  have  earned  the  right  to 
our  help.  This  will  be  done  freely  and  will- 
ingly with  every  effort  directed  to  elimina- 
tion of  waste  and  dishonesty  from  such  pro- 
grams. 

I^orelgn  aid  must  become  an  Instrument  of 
foreign  policy  and  be  used  In  such  manner  as 
to  further  the  Interest  of  this  nation. 
Export-import 
We  believe  strongly  in  the  free  enterprise 
system  for  America,  internally  as  well  as  In 
Its  trade  relations  with  other  nations.  How- 
ever, should  the  Increasing  inflow  of  imports 
from  low-wage  nations  endanger  employment 
or  marketing  by  American  industry,  we  will 
approve  reasonable  quantitative  limits  on 
these  Imports.  We  feel  that  our  home  In- 
dustry Is  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  the  pres- 
ent market  and  of  futiire  growth.  Before 
seeking  additional  legislation  In  the  Import 
field  all  efforts  will  be  exerted  toward  securing 
negotiated  agreements  that  would  fully  pro- 
tect American  Industry. 

We  wUl  insist  on  equitable  tax  treatment 
for  amy  industry  adversely  affected  by  for- 
eign imports,  in  the  area  of  depreciation 
allowances  for  plants  and  equipment  and  In 
like  measure. 

We  will  cause  the  Department  of  State  and 
other  interested  agencies  of  government  to 
work  toward  the  lowering  of  trade  barriers 
against  American  goods  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  policy  of  our  administra- 
tion on  controlling  imports  into  the  American 
market. 

In  the  event  certain  segments  of  our  indus- 
trial economy  are  adversely  affected  by  for- 
eign imports  to  such  as  extent  as  to  cause 
economic  harm,  we  will  sponsor  and  develop 
programs  of  re-training  and  re-employment 
for  those  so  affected. 

Balance  of  payments 
A  serious  situation  now  exists  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  this  must  be  ended 
We  feel  that  the  adoption  of  the  programs 
and  proposals  set  out  in  this  Platform  will 
result  In  a  more  favorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments situation  Specifically,  we  feel  that  the 
relief  we  so  badly  need  In  this  respect  may 
be  achieved  through  reductions  in  spending 
for  foreign  aid,  more  efficiency  in  the  use  of 
funds  for  international  programs,  and  more 
reliance  on  our  alUes  In  meeting  heavy  mili- 
tary expyendltures  abroad. 

We  have  earlier  proposed  that  foreign  aid 


be  granted  on  a  basis  of  need  and  la  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  best  Interest  of  this 
country  and  that  It  be  denied  those  who 
iiggreSBlvely  seek  our  destruction.  We  atrtngty 
advocate  efficiency  in  operation  and  the  elim- 
ination of  waste  and  corruption  from  expend- 
itures under  International  programs,  aad 
we  will  Insist  that  our  aUies  assume  their 
proportionate  and  rightful  share  of  the  bur- 
den of  defenses  in  those  areas  in  which  v« 
have  mutual  Interest. 

Our  export-Import  situation  remains  in 
reasonable  balance  but  our  disastrous  tltu- 
ation  as  to  balance  of  payments  is  caused  by 
excesses  in  our  foreign  aid  program  and  other 
International  gratuitous  expenditures. 

We  will  work  to  reduce  our  military  ex- 
penditures overseas,  not  by  lessening  our 
military  strength  and  preparedness,  but  by 
causing  our  allies  to  assume  and  bear  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  burden. 
Middle  Boat 

The  Middle  East  remains  a  source  of  high 
potential  danger  to  world  peace.  In  the  in- 
terest of  securing  a  stable  peace  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  we  will  take  the  initiative  in 
seeking  mutual  cooperation  between  the  ad- 
versaries in  this  area  in  reaching  agre«nent 
in  their  age-old  dispute.  We  wUl  encourage 
the  Initiation  of  multilateral  dlsctissoos  to 
arrive  at  the  best  possible  terms  of  settle- 
ment. This  will  mean  resolving  and  stabilis- 
ing boundaries  and  the  free  use  of  water  and 
land  routes  throughout  this  area.  Binding 
non-aggressslon  agreements  must  be  devel- 
oped and  we  must  seek  the  mutual  respect 
of  both  Israel  and  the  Arab  nations. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  need  for  sincere 
negotiations  between  these  two  parties.  Until 
this  Is  accconpllshed  we  must  assure  that  oo 
Imbalance  of  force  comes  to  exist  In  this 
area,  nothing  could  more  endanger  the 
peace. 

Should  arms  continue  to  be  introduced 
Into  this  area  by  foreign  powers  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  endanger  the  peace  In  this  part 
of  the  world,  we  must  take  steps  to  assun 
that  a  balance  of  force  Is  brought  to  exist 
We  will  Join  with  other  nations  of  the  tree 
world  In  providing  the  means  whereby  this 
balance  of  force  wlU  continue  and  the  threat 
of  aggression  of  one  nation  against  another 
Is  made  less  likely.  More  Importantly,  this 
nation  will  strive  In  every  way  to  merit  and 
receive  the  friendship  of  all  parties  to  thk 
dispute  and  to  earn  the  respect  and  good  wUl 
of  Israel  and  the  Arab  nations  alike.  The  road 
to  peace  In  the  Middle  East  lies  In  this  direc- 
tion rather  than  In  the  continued  use  of 
military  might. 

Europe 

We  continue  to  regard  Western  Europe  u 
an  area  of  vital  importance  to  America.  In 
our  concern  with  the  interminable  ccHifllct 
m  Southeast  Asia  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  strategic  Importance  of  our  relationsh^) 
with  o\ir  European  allies.  We  must  retain  a 
posture  of  strength  In  this  area  and  must 
work  with  and  for  our  allies  to  assure  that 
they  remain  economically  and  militarily 
strong. 

We  will  continue  to  support  the  NMth 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  seek  to 
strengthen  It  through  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  all  member  nations.  We  wUl  retain  the 
necessary  troop  strength  in  this  vital  area 
and  wUl  insist  that  our  allies  and  member 
nations  do  likewise. 

We  will  remain  concerned  for  the  captive 
satellite  nations  of  Eastern  E\irope  and  share 
with  them  their  hopes  and  aspirations  for 
their  eventual  and  inevitable  return  to  the 
family  of  free  nations. 

Latin   America 

The  Interests  of  the  nations  of  Latin  Am«- 
ica  B,re  closely  related  to  those  of  this  coun- 
try, economically.  geographicaUy.  security- 
wise,  socially  and  politically. 

We  m\ist  and  will  provide  aid  and  assist- 
ance to  these  nations  to  enable  them  to 
achieve  political  and  economic  stability  an* 
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^  hitter  prepare  them  to  resist  the  threat 
2  Mmnunlst  infiltration  and  subversion 
?Ln  the  Red  satellite.  Cuba, 
'^s  wlU  develop  a  program  of  assistance  to 
.h-S  countries  designed  to  relieve  the  con- 
SUol  economic  and  social  poverty  ex- 
tS^in  some  segments  of  these  nations  and 
IJ^rfor  their  leas  fortunate  cltl«ns  a 
h.ttw  condition  of  life. 

^Twlll  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
JlJultural  and  industrial  potential  of  these 
JSons  and  the  development  and  proper 
^Son  of  their  tremendous  natural  re- 
^!i^  rather  than  the  exploitation  thereof, 
^end  that  the  nations  of  this  heml- 
ahtn  may  live  In  peace,  prosperity  and  har- 
SaJTwlth  one  another  and  that  the  prln- 
^«  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  may  once  again 
S^B.  corner-stone  of  our  national  policy. 
^^^111  work  with  and  support  the  Orga- 
nlMtlou  of  American  States. 
Africa  and  Asia 

The  emerging  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia 
rtMirlne  assistance  and  demonstrating  a  c»- 
DTbUlty  of  reasonably  asslmUatlng  such  he  p 
Sd  Msistance  will  be  aided.  We  wlU  not  aid 
to  the  replacing  of  one  form  of  despotism 
^th  another,  nor  wUl  we  become  concerned 
wttn  the  internal  quarrellngs  of  dissident 
Koups  and  factions. 

We  disagree  with  present  economic  sanc- 
tions and  pressures  applied  to  Rhodesia  and 
the  union  of  South  Africa  and  will  seek  to 
have  these  removed  and  eliminated.  We  con- 
Mu  these  to  be  nations  friendly  to  this 
country  and  they  will  be  respected  and  treat- 
ed as  such. 

Vietnam 

The  Vietnam  conflict  must  be  resolved  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  America  has 
been  Involved  far  too  long  In  this  nagging, 
disruptive  war.  The  decision  has  obviously 
Been  made  for  disengagement.  This  being  so, 
withdrawal  should  proceed  without  delay. 

This  conflict  should  be  resolved  by  mutual 
negotiations.  If  possible.  It  not,  withdrawal 
should  proceed  on  a  basis  affording  safety  to 
our  departing  forces.  In  either  event,  this 
nation  should  conclude  this  affair  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  national  honor  and  in- 
tegrity, being  ever  mindful  of  the  tragic  sltu- 
ttton  of  our  American  prisoners  held  by  the 
enemy  and  the  unaccounted  missing  in  ac- 
tion personnel.  Their  safety,  weU-being  and 
return  to  home  and  family  must  be  condi- 
tions precedent  to  any  final  termination  of 
this  tragic  affair. 

Once  disengaged  from  Southeast  Asia  our 
diplomatic  and  military  policy  should  be 
»uch  as  to  prevent  any  recurT«nce  of  the 
events  that  led  us  to  this  involvement  In 
Vietnam,  and  care  miost  be  taken  to  assure 
that  this  country  does  not  again  find  itself 
drawn  by  design  or  drctmastance  into  such 
a  national  posture. 

Disarmament  and  arms  control 

The  Democratic  Party  stands  for  keeping 
America  strong;  we  reject  the  concept  of  uni- 
lateral reductions  below  levels  needed  foa* 
adequate  military  defense.  But  effective  In- 
ternational arms  control  and  disarmament 
do  not  threaten  Americfin  security:  they  en- 
hance it. 

The  last  Democratic  Administration  took 
the  lead  in  presBlng  for  U.S.-Sovlet  agree- 
ment on  strategic  arms  Umitatloo.  The  re- 
cent SALT  agreement  Is  an  Impwrtant  and 
useful  first  step. 

The  SALT  agreement  should  quickly  be 
ratified  and  taken  as  a  starting  point  for  new 
sgreements.  It  must  not  be  used  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  new  "bargaining  chip"  military  pro- 
grams or  the  new  round  of  the  arms  race. 

A  Democratic  Administration  should : 

Carry  on  negotiations  to  expand  the  initial 
SALT  agreement  to  other  areas,  eepeclally  to 
seek  limlte  to  the  qualitative  arms  race  and 
to  begin  reducing  force  levels  on  each  side; 

Seek  a  comprehensive  ban  on  all  nuclear 
testing,  verified,  as  SALT  will  be.  by  national 
means: 


press  for  wide  adherence  to  the  Non-Pro- 
llferaUon  Treaty,  signed  In  1968,  and  for  ex- 
tension of  the  concept  of  nuclear-free 
reglooa: 

Seek  ratification  of  the  Protocol  on  ChMn- 
ical  Warfare  without  reeervatlona; 

In  concert  with  our  aUlea.  pursue  with  the 
nSSB   mutual   force   reductions   In   Europe; 

and 

Widen  the  range  of  arms  control  discus- 
sions to  Include  new  subjects  such  as  mutual 
budget  cuts,  control  of  arms  transfer  to  de- 
veloping counitrtea.  reatrtctlons  on  naval 
force  deployments  and  other  measures  to 
limit  conventional  forces. 
General 

We  will  conduct  the  foreign  affairs  of  this 
country  on  a  basis  of  aiding.  aaslsUng  and 
cooperating  with  our  friends  and  recognizing 
and  treating  otir  enemies  and  adversaries  as 
such.  We  feel  that  foreign  affairs  can  be 
conducted  effectively  only  when  there  is  re- 
spect of  our  nation  and  this  respect  is  best 
engendered  by  attaining  a  position  of 
strength  and  adopting  an  attitude  of  firmness 
and  fairness.  This  we  will  do. 

We  feel  that  when  this  nation  again  be- 
comes a  strong  and  determined  nation,  dedi- 
cated to  a  fixed  national  and  international 
policy  many  of  our  existing  difficulties 
throughout  the  world  will  become  resolved 
and  new  difficulties  are  less  likely  to  arise. 

We  win  oppose  siggresslon  and  subversion. 
Communist  or  otherwise,  whenever  It  in- 
fringes upon  the  national  Interest  of  this 
country  or  Its  friendly  allies  through  mearxs 
appropriate  to  the  situation. 

We  do  not  propose,  nor  does  this  or  any 
other  nation  have  this  capability,  to  police 
the  entire  world.  We  wUl  avoid  unilateral  en- 
tanglement In  situations  not  vital  to  our  na- 
tional Interest  and  will  seek  the  coopera- 
tion of  our  allies  at  every  opportunity. 

IX.   THE    PIOPLI    AND   THE    GOVERNMI>fT 

Addition  to  Section  IX: 

The  Federal  judiciary 

Our  forebears.  In  building  our  government, 
wisely  provided  and  established,  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  that  the  fed- 
eral government  should  consist  of  three 
branches,  the  Legislative,  represented  by  the 
Congress,  whose  duty  and  responsibility  it 
la  to  enact  the  laws;  the  Executive,  repre- 
sented by  tl.e  President,  whose  duty  It  is  to 
enforce  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress; 
and  the  Judicial,  whose  duty  and  responsi- 
bility it  is  to  Interpret  and  construe  those 
laws,  not  to  enact  them. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  that  the  Judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  vested  in  a  Supreme 
Court  and  in  such  Inferior  courts  as  the 
Congress  shall  from  time  to  time  ordain  and 
establish;  and.  further,  that  the  Judges  of 
the  federal  courts  shall  hold  their  offices  for 
life,  during  good  behavior. 

In  this  Republic,  there  Is  a  dual  system 
of  government,  national  and  state.  Each 
within  its  own  domain  is  supreme,  and  one 
of  the  chief  functions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Is  to  preserve  the  balance  between  them,  pro- 
tecting each  in  the  powers  It  possesses  and 
preventing  any  trespass  thereon  by  the  other. 
In  the  period  of  the  past  three  decades,  we 
have  seen  the  federal  Judiciary,  primarily 
the  Supreme  Court,  transgress  repeatedly 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  Congress  and 
the  rights  of  the  states  and  exceed  Its  au- 
thorltv  by  decreeing  Judicial  legislation,  in 
the  form  of  decisions  based  upon  political 
and  sociological  considerations.  We  have 
seen  them,  in  their  solicitude  for  the  crimi- 
nal and  lawless  element  of  our  society, 
shackle  the  police  and  other  law  enforce- 
ment agencies;  and,  as  a  result,  they  have 
made  It  Increasingly  difficult  to  protect  the 
iaw-abldlng  citizen  from  crime  and  crimi- 
nals. The  federal  Judiciary,  feeling  secure  in 
their  knowledge  that  their  appointment  Is 
for  life,  have  far  exceeded   their   Constitu- 


tional authority,  which  la  limited  to  In- 
terpreting or  construing  the  law. 

It  shall  be  our  policy  and  our  purpose,  at 
the  earliest  possible  time,  to  propose  and 
advocate  and  urge  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  Constitution, 
whereby  each  member  of  the  federal  Judi- 
ciary at  district  level  be  required  to  face 
the  electorate  on  his  rectjrd  at  periodic  in- 
tervals; and.  in  the  event  he  receives  a  nega- 
tive vote  upon  such  election,  his  office  shall 
thereupon  become  vacant,  and  a  successor 
shall  be  appointed  to  succeed  him  by  the 
appropriate  original  appointing  authority. 

With  respect  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Courts  of  Appeals,  we  propose  that  thU 
amendment  require  the  re-conflrmatlon  of 
the  office  holder  by  the  United  States  Senate 
at  reasonable   intervals 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND 
THE  RED  CROSS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
recent  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Croes.  Prank  L.  Kellogg,  Special 
Affiifltant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs,  described 
the  tragic  idlght  of  the  more  than  8  mil- 
lion international  refugees  and  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  the  Red  Crocs  to 
extend  aid  and  comfort  to  these  unfor- 
tunate lonely  wanderers. 

The  increasing  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Red  Croes,  and 
Washington's  "increasing  support  of  and 
reliance  <m"  Geneva  as  the  new  look  of 
the  future  are  stressed  by  Mr.  Kellogg. 

I  commend  the  full  text  of  the  state- 
ment, entitled  "The  Government  and 
the  Red  Cross."  to  the  attenticm  of  the 
Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoKO,  as  follows : 

BxruGXKS,  THX  OoTxaMMZirr  aits 

THX  BZD  CSOOB 

(By  rtank  L.  Kellogg) 
Let  m»  begin  by  noting  that  among  all  the 
prlvately-aupported  agencl«a  dedicated  to 
piMBi  ulim  human  dignity  and  aaalsting 
human  bslnga  in  need  of  help — and  then 
are  aooraa  of  these  organlaatlons  with  which 
your  QoTemment  deals — it  Is  the  Bed  CroM, 
with  it>  IntnmaUonal  bodlaa  and  tta  na- 
tional socleittes.  which  is  the  most  widespread 
and  which  carries  the  broadest  range  of 
responsibilities. 

In  Waahlngton,  with  lU  unique  relation - 
ship  to  the  Oovemment,  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross  has  manifold  programs 
with  agencies  other  than  the  Department  of 
State.  But  there  are  important  znattArs 
which  do  bring  your  organization  and  the 
Department  together,  and  these  keep  me 
in  continuing  touch  with  your  able  Director 
for  International  Relations.  Samuel  Krakow. 

The  chief  of  my  office  in  Geneva,  James  L. 
Carlln.  la  so  deeply  Involved  with  your  orga- 
ixlaationa  that  he  labors  under  the  official 
title  of  "Counselor  of  Mission  for  Refugee, 
Migration  and  Red  Cross  Affairs." 

So  dlrecUy  or  indirectly,  we  work  with  the 
Red  Cross  in  a  number  of  programs.  It  Is  our 
Intar-connected  operations.  In  Washington 
and  Qeneva  headquarters  and  In  the  field, 
on  fronts  arovmd  the  world— i>artlcularly  In 
refugee  and  migration  matters — which  I 
wish  to  discuss  with  you  this  mtwnlng. 

First.  I  think.  I  should  acquaint  you  with 
the  world  refugee  situation  as  we  see  It  today. 

All  of  us  here  have  lived  through  the  refu- 
gee problems  of  recent  years— some  of  us 
back  to  the  dlsplaced-person  tragedies  of 
World  War  II.  a  few  of  us  all  the  way  back 
to  the  Armenian  and  other  relief  programs 
of  the  World  War  I  era.  We  all  are  aware,  I 
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am  sure,  of  the  continuing,  large-scale  re- 
locations oX  people.  In  Europe  and  else- 
where, over  the  years.  We  might  assume  that 
in  this  eighth  decade  of  the  enlightened  20th 
Century,  man  has  been  able  flnaily  to  re- 
duce this  age-old  by-product  of  persecution 
and  violence  at  leasx  to  minimum  propor- 
tions. 

Alas,  this  is  not  the  case.  Relief  and  re- 
settlement programs  of  the  recent  past  In- 
deed have  re-established  large  numbers  of 
p«ople  In  new  homes.  But  somewhere  In  the 
world,  with  dismaying  frequency,  new  trage- 
dies continue  to  occur,  creating  new  refugees 
as  fast  as,  sometimes  faster  than,  the  old 
ones  can  be  resettled. 

There  are  In  the  world  today— and  this  Is 
a  current  count — nearly  8  mUllon  men, 
women  and  children  In  refugee  status, 
human  beings  who  have  fled  from  their 
homes  la  fear  of  lUe  or  safety  because  of 
civil  strife,  political  or  other  oppression,  or 
actual  war. 

The  largest  numbers,  as  you  might  expect, 
are  in  Asia.  Africa  has  many  hundreds  of 
thousands.  There  are  refugees  on  every  con- 
tinent. Including  among  others  to  our  own 
country  nearly  230,000  Cubans.  Had  I  been 
taUtlng  here  only  *  few  months  ago.  I  woxild 
have  had  to  more  than  double  the  world 
total — to  almo«t  18  million  people — in  order 
to  account  for  the  tra^'lc  drama  In  South 
Asia.  Almost  10  million  refugees,  Bengalis 
who  fled  from  East  Pakistan  Into  India,  were 
Involved  m  that  disaster. 

South  Asia  this  morning  Is  the  domain  of 
another  speaker— Miss  Noreen  Mmogue  of 
the  Australian  Red  Cross  Society.  But  I  do 
have  a  few  observations  on  that  subject 
which  I  think  are  pertinent. 

First,  It  was  your  Oovemment  which  was 
the  earliest  and  largest  donor  of  food,  sup- 
plies and  cash  In  the  vast  United  Nations 
relief  operation  to  support  India's  care  of 
the  refugees.  In  coordmatlng  U.S.  assist- 
ance, I  had  the  guidance  and  the  benefit  of 
the  experience  of  your  president,  George 
Esey,  who  with  Ave  other  distinguished 
Americans  was  appointed  by  President  Nixon 
to  his  Advisory  Panel  on  South  Asian  Relief. 
Tribute  must  be  paid  to  the  Indian  Red 
Cross  Society,  whose  workers  performed  a 
principal  role  In  the  Immediate,  on-the- 
gxound  refugee  care  In  all  the  myriad  camps. 
And  to  ICBC  and  the  League  of  Bed  Cross 
Societies,  and  the  national  societies  of  more 
than  a  hundred  countries,  who  supported  the 
sub-continent's  Red  Cross  and  Red  Crescent 
relief  operations.  American  National  Red 
Cross  aid  alone  so  far  amounts  to  a  million 
dollars.  An  invaluable  contribution  was  yovir 
loan  of  n  American  disaster-relief  experts, 
some  of  whom  stlU  are  there. 

Relief  and  resettlement  In  the  sub-con- 
tinent, as  the  resiilt  of  events  of  the  last 
year,  remain  severe  problems  not  only  for  the 
countries  concerned,  but  for  the  Interna- 
tional humanitarian  community  as  well. 
Many  millions  of  human  beings  are  in- 
volved— returned  refugees  in  Bangladesh; 
displaced  persons  In  Bangladesh  and  Pakis- 
tan; Blharls,  Pakistanis  and  other  minori- 
ties In  Bangladesh;  Bengalis  In  Pakistan: 
prtsoners  of  war  In  Pakistan  and  India.  Not 
only  relief  operations  are  involved,  but  also 
immense  responsibilities  for  ICRC  under  the 
Geneva  Conventions. 

There  are  other  areas  of  unusual  current 
Interest  to  those  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  refugees.  In  tlie  Southern  Sudan,  scene 
of  civil  strife  tar  seventeen  years,  there  has 
been  a  recent  accord  between  rebel  leaders 
and  the  government.  The  United  Nations 
currently  Is  preparing  to  assess  considera- 
tions which  will  be  Involved  should  It  mount 
an  International  effort  to  assist  In  repatri- 
ation of  perhaps  300.000  refugees  who  have 
fled  Into  adjoining  countries  as  well  as  about 
500.000  displaced  persons  wlthm  Sudan.  A 
program,  tf  It  eventuates,  undoubtedly  will 
InvolT*    the    UJ^.    High    Commissioner    for 


Refugees,  Prmce  Sadruddm  Aga  Khan,  'who 
in  our  opmion  performed  incomparably  In 
the  South  Asia  crisis  and  who  has  much 
experience  In  other  African  refugee  opera- 
tions. I  understand  UCROSS  already  is 
working  with  the  Sudan  Red  Croscent  So- 
cletv  to  help  resettle  the  displaced  persons, 
and  develop  health  and  welfare  programs  on 
their  behalf. 

The  exodus  of  refugees  from  Cuba  has 
slowed  to  a  trickle.  Of  more  than  a  half- 
mllUon  Cubans  who  have  sought  refuge  In 
the  United  States  over  the  years,  about  95.- 
000  have  become  U.S.  citizens  and  282.000 
have  acquired  permanent-resident  status. 
The  rest  remain  refugees.  About  10.000  Cuban 
refugees  are  in  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Later  thU  month  I  will  be  visiting 
Spain,  to  look  into  possible  assistance  for 
some  21,000  Cubans  who  are  refugees  In  that 
country. 

Departure  of  Jews  from  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  at  an  accelerated  pace.  About  14.- 
000  were  permitted  to  leave  during  1971.  an- 
other 10,000  so  far  this  year— the  rate  pres- 
ently is  running  about  2,000  persons  a 
month.  In  addition  to  volimtary  agency  help, 
they  have  government  assistance  under  the 
U-S.  Refugee  Program.  Almost  all  are  going 
to  Israel.  But  under  an  arrangement  we 
concluded  last  September,  some  are  eligible 
to  come  to  the  United  States  under  the  At- 
torney General's  Immigration  parole  au- 
thority. 

With  regard  to  Eastern  Europe,  I  should 
record  here  a  word  of  praise  for  the  q\ilet 
work  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross — 
In  cooperation  with  societies  In  the  Com- 
munist coxmUles — in  arranging  movement 
to  the  United  States  of  members  of  families 
already  in  this  country.  To  reunite  young 
children  with  their  parents,  aged  parents 
with  their  children,  to  my  mind  is  one  of 
the  warmest  fcwroa  of  humanitarian  good 
work. 

Well.  I  wUl  not  further  detail  global  ref- 
ugee problems  to  you.  The  point  I  want  to 
make  Is  that  these  problems  stUl  are  with 
us.  they  are  going  to  continue  to  be  with 
us.  they  are  worldwide,  and  they  involve  at 
any  given  time  the  welfare  of  very  large 
numbers  of  human  beings.  They  constitute 
a  present  and  tuture  challenge  to  the  Red 
Cross  along  with  aU  the  other  national  and 
International  organizations,  government  and 
otherwise,  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  assisting 
humanity  In  trouble.  It  is  a  challenge  your 
government — backed  by  compassionate  pub- 
lic opinion  and  a  sympathetic  Congress — will 
strive  to  meet.  But  It  Is  a  challenge  which 
cannot  be  faced  at  aU  without  the  mainstays 
of  all  relief  operations— the  Red  Cross  orga- 
nizations and  the  voluntary  agencies  whose 
people  do  the  actual  work,  face  to  face  and 
person  to  person,  for  and  among  those  ~who 
need  help. 

I'll  turn  now  briefly  to  other,  allied  mat- 
ters in  which  Red  Cross  organizations  and 
the  State  Department  concern  themselves  to- 
gether. I  was  particularly  pleased  last  year 
lo  have  a  meeting  In  my  office  with  Marcel 
NavlUe.  President  of  the  ICRC.  when  he 
came  to  Washington  to  see  President  NLxon. 
Events  continue  to  demonstrate  the  mdls- 
pensability  of  ICRC.  the  oldest  member  of 
the  Red   Cross  family. 

ICRCs  strict  neutrality.  Its  reputation  for 
prompt  and  dependable  action  and  unswerv- 
ing devotion  to  principle — especially  the 
principles  Uld  down  by  the  Cteneva  Con- 
ventions— contmue  to  enable  Its  delegates 
to  operate  in  situations  of  upheaval  where 
hostilities  or  political  tensions  bar  the  pres- 
ence— even  that  of  the  League  or  the  U.N. — 
of  any  other  organization. 

This  has  been  demonstrated  on  many  oc- 
casions—In  Hungary  In  1956,  In  Nigeria.  In 
the  Middle  East.  and.  as  I  expect  we  will  hear 
during  the  ICRC  discussion  this  morning.  In 
South  Asia.  It  was  to  ICRC  mediation  that 
the  U.N.  Secretary  General  turned  at  the 
time  of  the  Cub«m  missile  crisis.  It  was  ICBC 


delegates  who  performed  invaluable  nsgo. 
tlatlng  services  which  helped  free  400  pa*. 
sengers  on  three  airplanes  hijacked  to  Jor- 
dan In  1970.  It  Is  ICRC  which  In  South  Viet- 
nam  is  providing  mvaluable  assistancs  la 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Geosva 
Conventions  on  protection  of  war  vletlmi. 
And  which,  we  all  fervently  hope,  may  y»t 
be  permitted  to  perform  the  same  fimctlon 
In  North  Vietnam.  IBCS's  efforts  to  locate 
missing  persons,  in  many  deva.statmg  con- 
flicts, Is  a  primary  service  in  ihe  cause  ot 
humanitarlanism. 

Within  your  Government,  It  Is  my  OflkM  of 
Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs  which  has  a 
primary  responsibility  for  relations  with 
ICRC.  The  modest  but  regular  U.S.  contribu- 
tion of  $50,000  a  year  for  ICRC  comes  froo 
our  budget,  and  occasionally,  we  are  tbia 
also  to  make  special  contributions.  Last  yev, 
for  example,  the  State  Department  suppUsd 
an  additional  CI  million  to  help  ICRC  maks 
up  a  deficit  resulting  from  Its  operations  la 
Nigeria  and  Vietnam.  Another  $1  mllUon,  for 
South  Asia  operations,  csune  from  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

Our  working  relationships  with  ICRC  in 
conducted  through  your  national  headquar- 
ters In  Washington,  or  directly  by  my  c^Bos 
at  Geneva.  I  know  I  speak  for  the  entire  Gov- 
emment  when  I  say,  without  equlvocattoa, 
that  the  world  cannot  do  without  the  Inttt* 
national  Committee  of  the  Bed  Cross. 

A  matter  of  current  Interest  to  us  la  tiM 
Conference  of  Experts  on  Humanitarian  Law, 
which  tomorrow  t)eglns  a  month-long  second 
session  In  Geneva.  The  US,  Oovemment 
delegation  Is  made  up  of  representatives  of 
the  State  and  Defense  Departments.  The 
project,  which  grew  out  of  the  21st  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  the  Red  Cross  In  Istaa- 
bul  three  years  ago.  Is  to  strengthen  ind 
bring  up  to  date  the  Geneva  Conventions  on 
prisoners  and  victims  of  war.  We  already  an 
planning  our  participation  In  the  22nd  Int«- 
natlonal  Conference  of  the  Red  Cross  at 
Teheran  next  year. 

Our  relationships  with  the  League  of  Bsd 
Cross  Societies  have  been  fruitful — both  In 
disaster  relief  and  in  refugee  assistance  pro- 
grams. LICBOSS.  among  non-govemmentsl 
International  organizations,  played  a  leadinf 
role  In  the  South  Asia  refugee  operations.  Iti 
Important  programs  In  Etirope,  the  Congo, 
Nigeria,  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere  ban 
made  outstanding  contributions  to  the  ctiam 
of  humanity.  People  in  the  Department  rtlll 
talk  about  the  late  William  H.  S.  D&bnsy, 
who  progressed  from  Sam  Krakow's  ofllce  tn 
your  Washington  headquarters  to  becon» 
Under  Secretary  GenertU  of  LICROSS,  and 
who  handled  major  relief  programs  In  Africa. 
And  about  Raymond  T.  Schaefler  of  your  or- 
ganization, who  was  loaned  by  LICROSS  to 
the  Government  of  Algeria  and  did  a  great 
Job  running  one  of  the  greatest  relief  and 
reconstruction  programs  of  modern  times. 

It  needs  to  be  said,  I  think,  that  In  refugee 
and  disaster  relief,  the  U.S.  OovemnMOt 
steadily  Is  growing  away  from  tlje  direct 
operations  of  the  past  into  increasing  sup- 
port of  and  reliance  on  Lnternetlonal  orga- 
nizations, ICRC  and  LICBOSS  among  tHam. 
This  Is  the  practical  approach  In  view  of  na- 
tional sensitivities,  and  It  is  the  mood  tt 
public  opinion,  of  Congress,  and  of  the  prsa- 
ent  Adnolnistratlon.  We  In  government  look 
on  refugee-relief  and  other  himianltarlan 
operations  as  essential  suppKirt  elements  la 
attainment  of  American  foreign  policy  goato. 
For  the  relief  of  human  suffering  and  proti*- 
tlon  of  the  dignity  of  the  Individual  are  barto 
American  objectives. 

Furthermore,  these  operations  tend  to  sua 
tensions  and.  In  many  situations,  pronto** 
prospects  for  peace.  These  are  among  tbs 
many  reasons  why  otir  Government  to  dsspT 
Involved  In  relief  programs. 

And.  of  course,  this  is  why  we  regard  tb» 
work  of  the  Red  Cross  as  so  important— »>* 
only  the  programs  of  your  international  9- 
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abroad,    but    also 


«niz*tlons    abroad,     oui    »ibu     the    back- 
^L  material  assistance  and  public  sup- 
f^'^ni^vlded  here  in  this  country  by  the 
SJ^rlam  National  H«d  Cross, 
■jliank  you. 


rmiD  NUTRITION  LEGISLATION  TO 
^'^^il^E  GOOD  NUTRITION  FOR 
OUR  NATION'S  YOUNG 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
importance  of  good  nutrition  to  the  phys- 
^and   mental   development   of    our 
Sations  young,  especially  those  in  their 
infant  and  preschool  years,  has  long  been 
a  subject  of  much  discussion  and  con- 
cern Although  more  research  is  needed 
concerning  this  subject,  I  am  convmced 
that  enough  evidence  is  in  to  clearly  con- 
clude that  lack  of  good  nutrition  among 
our  Nation's  young  does  adversely  affect 
their  physical  and  mental  development. 
Florence  P.  Poster,  director  of  Early 
Childhood  Education  at  the  New  Jersey 
State   Department    of    Education,    au- 
thored an  article  entitled  "Nutrition  and 
Educational     Experience:     Interrelated 
Variables  in  Children's  Learning,"  which 
appeared  in  the  June,    1972,   issue   of 
Young  Children  addresses  itself  to  the 
subject  of  good  nutrition  and  the  ability 
to  team.  I  wish  to  commend  this  impor- 
tMit  article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leegnes  here  in  Congress  and  others  in- 
terested in  improving  the  development  of 
our  Nation's  young. 

The  Birch  &  Gussow  study  of  these 
questions  in  1970  concluded  that  the 
most  important  factor  In  determining  a 
child's  resistance  to  disease  and  his 
powth  and  functioning  is  probably  nu- 
trition. Furthermore  this  study  con- 
cluded that  malnutrition  and  hunger,  if 
not  responsible  for  permanent  impair- 
ment to  intellectual  functioning,  do  pro- 
duce certain  discernible  behaviors  which 
Interfere  with  learning. 

The  Democratic  Congress,  over  the 
past  several  years,  has  provided  the  ma- 
jor impetus  in  combating  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  this  Nation.  Our  national 
school  lunch  and  breakfast  programs 
have  been  greatly  expanded  as  have  our 
summer  child  feeding  programs.  Al- 
though Congress  has  clearly  gone  on  rec- 
ord in  committing  Itself  to  end  hunger  in 
this  Nation,  a  continuous  struggle  ha^ 
ensued  between  it  aind  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Federal  Government  in 
trying  to  fulfill  that  commitment.  While 
Congress  has  been  generous  with  its  ap- 
propriations for  these  purposes,  the  ad- 
ministration time  and  time  again  has 
subjected  these  program  efforts  to  budg- 
etary politics.  They  have  often  tried  to 
substitute  what  I  call  cold  promises  for 
hot  lunches.  They  have  tried  to  hold 
down  expenditures  for  our  child  feeding 
programs  by  manipulating  eligibility 
stahdards,  holding  down  reimbursement 
rates  to  States  and  deliberately  delaying 
fund  disbursements  to  mention  only  a 
few  of  their  bureaucratic  tricks  In  this 
regard. 

Last  year.  State  and  local  school  ad- 
ministrators opened  their  school  year  In 
a  state  of  confusion  concerrilng  the 
Amdlng  status  of  school  limch  and 
''Peakfast  programs.  This,  of  course,  was 
*!«  to  the  battle  that  ensued  between 
CoQgress  and  the  administration  over 


the  administration's  attempts  to  peimy- 
plnch  these  important  programs. 

Another  battle  similar  to  last  years 
may  be  in  the  making  again  this  year. 
The  administration  Is  now  trying  to  get 
Congress  to  enact  the  President's  child 
nutrition  bUl  in  time  for  its  application 
beginning  with  this  school  year.  With 
school  opening  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember there  is  simply  not  enough  time 
left  for  Congress  to  conduct  the  kind  of 
overall  review  of  the  entire  child  feed- 
ing programs  that  the  President's  legis- 
lation would  require.  I  and  many  other 
Members  of  Congress  have  many  reser- 
vations and  questions  about  the  Presl- 
dents  proposal  that  will  require  time  to 
get  resolved.  Furthermore,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  iMr.  McGovxrn) 
and  I  have  our  own  proposals  relating  to 
the  overhaul  of  these  programs  which 
deserve  to  be  considered  along  with  the 
President's  proposal.  Therefore.  I  have 
asked  that  the  child  feeding  programs 
for  this  next  school  year  be  considered 
immediately,  followed  later  by  a  mmt 
comprehensive  and  thorough  review  of 
these  more  comprehensive  proposals  as 
they  relate  to  future  years. 

In  line  with  my  request,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  chairman  of 
our  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture.  Re- 
search, and  General  Legislation  has 
agreed  to  proceed  immediately  with 
hearings  and  action  on  Representative 
Cael  D.  PKHKnre'  bill  (ILR.  14896) ,  which 
has  already  passed  the  House,  and  my 
bill  (S.  3691)  relating  to  this  year's  pro- 
gram. He  plans  to  consider  the  more 
comprehensive  bills  that  have  been  in- 
troduced later  this  year  which  will  In- 
clude my  proposed  Universal  Child  Nu- 
trition and  Nutrition  Education  Act. 

Hearings  have  been  scheduled  on  H  Jl. 
14896  and  S.  3691  for  next  Friday,  July 
28,  1972.  These  hearings  will  be  held  in 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry's  hearing  room  324  of  the 
Old  Senate  Office  Building  beginning  at 
9:00  a.m. 

At  that  time  I  will  be  testifying  on  an 
aimended  version  of  my  bill,  S.  3691. 
which  will  contain  several  Improvements 
in  the  Perkins  House-passed  bill,  HJl. 
14896.  One  of  the  amendments  I  will  be 
offering  will  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  infant  feeding  pro- 
gram to  attack  malnutrition  among 
young  children  in  their  Infant  and  pre- 
school years.  It  is  during  these  early  for 
formative  years  that  adequate  nutrition 
is  most  critical. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  it  is  during  these 
years  when  malnutrition  causes  its  most 
serious  damage — both  as  it  relates  to  a 
child's  ultimate  physical  and  mental 
development.  Several  pilot  programs 
have  been  undertaken  In  cities  such  as 
Baltimore  and  St.  Louis  to  cOTQbat  in- 
fant mahiutritlon  through  supplying 
manufactured  formulated  foods,  which 
have  proven  most  successful.  What  I 
proposed  to  do  in  my  amendment  is  to 
provide  a  $20  million  program  to  conduct 
a  similar  program  nationwide. 

Officials  operating  the  Baltimore  pilot 
program  tried  early  this  year  to  get  ad- 
ditional funding  for  their  program  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  but 
were   turned   down.    Other    cities   may 


have  had  similar  experiences  In  this  re- 
gard. 

The  inyjortance  of  combating  malnu- 
trition among  the  very  young  is  not  only 
important  to  the  individual  children  in- 
volved but  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  If 
we  fall  to  combat  malnutrition  at  this 
critical  sta«e  of  human  development,  we 
are  encouraging  the  development  of 
physically  and  mentally  deficit  citizens 
who  will  not  only  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  Uielr  rightful  potential 
in  life  but  will  be  destined  to  become 
drains  on  their  families  and  society  gen- 
erally. Therefore,  the  program  I  will  be 
recommending  should  be  viewed  as  a 
sound  Investment  in  human  develop- 
ment, both,  as  I  have  said,  as  it  relates 
to  the  individual  child,  and  to  the  society 
in  which  he  or  she  lives. 

Miss  Foster's  article  speaks  well  of  the 
point  of  my  proposed  program,  I  urge 
both  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  EUid  Congress  as  a  whole  to 
adopt  the  program  this  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent Uiat  Miss  Foster's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows : 
NtTTRmoN  AJO)  Educational  EIxfkbiknck:  Im- 

TKBBJCIATXD         VaRIABLXS         IN         CHTT.DWaif 'S 

Lkabnimg 

(By  Florence  P.  Poster) 
Over  the  years  there  has  tended  to  be  an 
arbitrary  and  false  distinction  between  day 
care  as  a  care  and  protection  type  of  service 
and  other  programs  of  young  children  which 
have  education  as  their  principal  purpose. 
Advocates  of  quaUty  day  care  m&lntam  that 
all  young  children  have  the  right  to  educa- 
tion and  sound  nutrition  and  a  safe,  health- 
ful environment.  Day  care  priorities  are  not 
single -fociised  but  multlfaceted  and  inter- 
acting. 

UntU  recently  the  interrelatedneas  of  pro- 
gram components  and  the  need  for  day  care 
centers  to  provide  what  a  child  should  re- 
ceive in  a  good  shcool,  as  well  as  a  good 
home  have  been  insufficiently  acknowledged. 
However,  long-awaited  support  for  compre- 
hensive quality  child  care  la  emanating  from 
a  variety  of  sources.  "Comprehensive  famlly- 
orlented  child  development  programs  Includ- 
ing health  services,  day  care,  and  early  child- 
hood education"  topped  the  list  of  concerns 
of  the  4,000  delegates  to  the  1970  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  a  year  ago  last 
December. 

The  great  proliferation  of  studies  at  the 
early  childhood  level  has  made  the  pubUc 
and  profeaslonalB  from  other  dlsclpUnee 
aware  of  what  early  childhood  educators  have 
always  believed;  that  Is,  a  chUd's  early  edu- 
cational experiences  can  affect  his  aitltudM 
toward  learning  and  later  school  perform- 
ance. Research  regardtag  the  effect  of  mal- 
nutrition and  hunger  on  Intellectual  develop- 
ment is  producing  a  substantial  body  of 
evidence  that  a  direct  relationship  exlvtB 
between  inadequate  diet  and  reduced  learn- 
ing power.  It  ts  In  the  context  of  Its  Inter- 
relatedness  with  other  aspects  of  day  care, 
especially  the  educational  component,  th»t 
the  food  program  of  the  child  care  center  la 
approached. 

M  U'l'miOW  AMD  mTKLLKTrCAL  mfCTIOIflWO 

Boa  doM  nutrition  or  ita  oonv«ras,  malnu- 
trition, affeot  tntelUctual  functiontnifT  It  la 
suspected  that  chronlcaUy  and  acutaly  naal- 
nourlahed  chlldi«n  may  be  retarded  In  tbatr 
InteUectusa  d«velopm«nt.  Tha  degt*e  to 
which  this  might  occur  would  dsp«nd  on  tba 
duration,  severity  and  aga  at  which  malnour- 
Ishment  waa  ezperlenoad.  Because  the  human 
brain  la  almost   complete  by   age  four  and 
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after  th»t  time  seem*  to  have  tremendou* 
stabUlty  deaplte  malnutrition,  permanent  ef- 
fect on  brain  size  and  composition  would  be 
most  likely  during  tlie  period  of  greatest 
growth-  that  1".  the  Ust  three  months  of 
pragnancy  through  the  first  years  of  life,  with 
the  most  critical  time  the  period  before  the 
first  birthday  (Birch  &  Qumow.  1970;  Wln- 
ick  1969).  Slmonson  and  Chow  (1969)  go  so 
far  a»  to  suggest  that  maternal  deprivation 
of  adequate  nutrition  may  contribute  to  the 
wide  range  of  differences  in  human  Intellect. 
As  might  be  surmised,  definitive  research  of 
this  nature  Is  very  difficult  because  scientists 
obviously  cannot  oxperUnent  with  human 
beings  because  control  populations  are  diffi- 
cult to  Identify,  and  because  malnutrition 
occurs  in  combination  with  other  factors. 

Among  chUdren  of  s  me  of  the  under- 
developed oountrtea,  severely  restricted  pro- 
tein intake  during  the  early  years  has  had 
oartlcularly  adverse  effects  on  inteUectual 
functioning.  Early  resulta  from  the  National 
Nutrition  Survey  suggest  protein -calorie  mal- 
nutrition is  an  important  form  of  malnutri- 
tion in  the  United  States  (L*tham.  1970).  It 
la  manlfe«ed  by  retarded  physical  growth 
and  development  in  mind  and  moderate 
cases  Effects  on  subsequent  Intellectual  de- 
velopment have  yet  to  be  determined.  Sev- 
eral studies  are  now  underway  In  Mexico, 
Guatemala.  Colombia,  and  elsewhere  which 
may  make  It  possible  to  establish  factually 
which  is  now  surmised  about  the  relation- 
ship of  malnutrition  to  InteUectual  develop- 

°^*v  care  centers  In  the  United  States  are 
not  'Ikely  to  enroll  chUdren  in  advanced 
stages  of  mal  nourishment.  Why  then  are  we 
concerned?  In  the  first  place,  oiir  society  is 
oommltted  to  the  concept  of  positive  health 
which  makes  poMlble  optimal  development 
and  functioning,  rather  than  the  negative 
definition  of  health  as  the  absence  of  dis- 
ease The  most  Important  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  chUd'9  resistance  to  disease  and 
his  growth  and  functioning  Is  probably  nu- 
trition (Birch  &  aussow.  1970) .  Second  mal- 
nutrition and  hunger,  if  not  responsible  for 
permanent  impairment  to  Intellectual  fun- 
ctlonlng.  do  produce  certain  discernible  be- 
bavlors  which  interfere  with  learning.  For 
example,  apathy  and  lack  of  initiative  ac- 
companied by  irrlUbUlty  are  a  ^^'^^°j*  °^ 
nutritional  stress  (Birch  &  Oubbow.  19^°^. 

Barly  childhood  educators  try  hard  to  foeter 
intellectual  curloelty.  exploration  and  expert- 
mentation  because  these  are  the  ways  that 
young  children  learn,  yet  unreBponslvenesa  la 
characteristic  In  malnourished  chUdren.  so 
much  30  that  in  clinical  settings  renewed  in- 
terest in  the  environment  is  used  as  evidence 
that  the  ohUd'a  nutnUonal  state  is  improv- 
ing After  a  complete  analysis  of  the  research. 
Birch  and  Gussow  (1970)  concluded.  -There 
Is  no  question  that  the  child's  abUlty  to  re- 
spond appropriately  to  significant  stimuli  In 
his  envronment  Is  retarded  during  the  period 
of  chronic  malnutrition;  and  that  conUnued 
malnutrition  la  accompanied  by  progressive 
behavioral  regression." 

Experiments  with  animals  have  shown  that 
physical  development  of  the  brain  and  learn- 
ing capacity  are  affected  when  they  are  de- 
prived of  opportunities  to  explore  a  rich  and 
challenging  environment.  Studies  of  children 
seem  to  Indicate  that  this  probably  holds  true 
for  human  beings  as  well.  However.  It  Ls  alao 
known  that  undernourished,  tired,  apathetic 
children  are  unable  to  utilize  the  environ- 
ment, no  matter  how  rich  and  Inviting.  This 
suggests  that  the  end  effect  on  learning  may 
be  similar  for  the  malnourished  child  In  a 
stimulating  learning  environment  and  for  the 
well -nourished  child  In  an  intellectually 
barren  environment. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  Identify  at  which  point 
a  person  can  be  labeled  as  undernourished. 
.Ml  centers  probably  have  some  children  who 
arrive  without  breakfast,  whose  families  have 
Irregular  eating  hablta  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, whose  Intake  of  proper  nutrients  Is  In- 


adequate, who  may  suffer  from  any  number 
of  debilitating  conditions  such  as  iron-defl- 
clency  anenUa  or  vitamin  shortage.  Day  care 
centers  have  a  great  opportunity  to  correct 
these  situations  In  the  course  of  the  long 
day. 

Of  particular  interest  to  day  care  center 
sponsors  should  be  findings  related  to  the 
importance  of  the  breakfast  program.  In  a 
study  conducted  by  the  Tulane  University 
Early  ChUdhood  Research  Center,  one  group 
of  children  was  provided  with  lunch;  the  sec- 
ond group  was  served  breakfast  as  well  as 
lunch.  After  six  months  medical  tests  re- 
vealed marked  nutritional  improvement 
among  those  who  had  both  breakfaat  and 
lunch  as  compared  with  little  Improvement 
among  those  who  had  received  only  lunch 
I  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  1971 ) . 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  1969 
White  House  Conference  on  Pood.  Nutrition 
and  Health  was  provision  by  day  care  centers 
of  80  percent  of  the  child's  total  nutritional 
requirement  dally.  Breakfast,  a  hot  lunch, 
su3d  nutritious  snacks  will  not  only  raise 
the  child's  resistance  to  disease,  which  In 
turn  will  prevent  loss  of  learning  time,  but 
can  help  bring  about  motivational  and  be- 
havioral changes  by  Increasing  his  respon- 
siveness to  people,  materials  and  Ideas,  his 
curiosity.  Initiative  and  desire  to  learn,  and 
his  ability  to  attend  and  persist  with  learn- 
ing tasks.  These  ■leamlng-to-learn"  behav- 
iors form  the  foundation  for  academic  suc- 
cess during  the  later  school  years. 

NUTRmON    EDtrCATION    FOR    PARENTS 

How  can  the  day  care  center  assist  parents 
to  provide  better  diets  and  establish  good 
eating  habits  In  the  home?  Studies  by  Neff 
and  Pontzer  (see  Birch  &  Gussow.  1970)  have 
shown  that  women  with  limited  education, 
inadequate  kitchens  and  little  experience 
with  new  foods  for  followmg  recipes  will  not 
utilize  unfamiliar  foods,  regardless  of  econ- 
omy or  nutritive  value,  even  though  their 
families  may  be  hungry.  It  is  also  important 
to  note  that,  while  Improved  financial  con- 
ditions In  the  home  seem  to  result  In  better 
diets.  Income  Is  not  the  sole  determinant  of 
proper  diet.  That  Is,  more  education  appears 
to  be  associated  with  a  better  diet  even 
among  families  with  equal  mcomes.  There- 
fore, programs  of  nutrition  education  for 
parents  can  further  the  goal  of  the  day  care 
center  to  see  that  chUdren  and  their  families 
are  provided  with  nutritionally  adequate  and 
balanced  diets  on  a  long  term  basis. 

Teachers  who  have  received  some  help  in 
furthering  their  own  understanding,  not  only 
of  good  nutrition  but  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic realities  of  the  families  with  whom 
they  work,  can  be  of  help  In  Indirect  ways 
as  they  work  with  the  children.  For  example. 
in  the  book  Schools  for  Young  Diaadvantaged 
Children,  it  Is  suggested  that  they  may  oc- 
casionally utilize  powdered  mUk  Instead  of 
whole  milk  as  a  recipe  ingredient  during  a 
classroom  cooking  activity.  "It  may  be  a  prac- 
tical way  to  Influence  the  diet  of  children 
from  homes  without  adequate  refrigeration, 
or  scanty  funds,  or  lack  of  time  for  regular 
milk  purchases.  Certainly  the  common  re- 
frain of  teachers  telling  children  to  drink 
a  certain  number  of  glasses  of  milk  each  day 
has  driven  more  than  one  wedge  between 
families  and  school"  (Hamlin,  Mukerjl  it 
Yonemura,  1967) . 

Nonworking  parents  and  those  who  visit 
on  their  days  off  can  eat  with  the  children 
or  help  as  volunteers  during  the  lunch  hour 
and  learn  first  hand  about  the  diets  of  young 
children  and  good  meal  patterns.  Posting 
weekly  menus  or  sending  copies  home  is  an- 
other way  of  involving  parents  In  nutrition 
education. 

FOOD    IN    THE   DAY    CARE   CURBICULUM 

In  what  u-ays  can  actitntiea  with  joodt  be 
utilized  as  learning  experiences?  The  long 
day  makes  it  possible  to  integrate  food  prepa- 
ration, classroom  coolcing  activities  and  meal- 
time into  the  total  day  care  curriculum  from 


which  children  can  not  only  Incorporate  ttu 
facts  of  good  nutrition  but  other  leamingg 
associated  with  math,  science,  social  studlM, 
language  and  reading  readiness.  Sensory  uul 
perceptual  awareness,  motor  skills  and  eye. 
hand  coordination  are  promoted  as  children 
measure,  sift,  stir,  knead,  p>eel.  slice,  cook, 
bake,  taste,  touch,  smell  and  observe  physical 
and  chemical  changes  during  food  prepara- 
tion. They  learn  to  follow  directions  as  tttuj 
cook  wltli  the  teacher  and  assistant.  Social 
skills  and  cooperation  are  encouraged.  Chll- 
dren  begin  to  develop  sound  food  habits, 
positive  attitudes  toward  food,  an  accept- 
ance of  a  variety  of  foods,  and  some  under- 
standing of  the  relationship  of  food  to 
growth  and  health.  Language  expression,  vo- 
cabulary.  and  Intellectual  understanding  art 
furthered  by  discussion  during  and  follow- 
ing the  cooking  process  and  especially  at 
mealtime.  Introducing  recipes  of  different 
ethnic  groups  as  well  as  their  own  can  help 
children  understand  and  appreciate  thetr 
own  Individuality  and  worth  and  that  of 
others. 

It  is  revealing  that  In  an  applied  servloe 
project  In  South  Side  Chicago  with  eight 
groups  of  four-year-olds,  the  group  whtcai 
made  the  highest  educational  gains  was  the 
one  that  was  described  as  "food-oriented," 
m  which  there  was  "a  great  deal  of  ritual 
connected  with  the  warm  noonday  meal" 
(Hamlin,  Mukerjl  &  Yonemura,  1967).  In 
short,  the  food  service  program  of  a  day  can 
center  can  provide  a  laboratory  for  learning 
If  the  adiilts — director,  dietitian,  cook,  teach- 
ers, assistants,  etc. — understand  child  de- 
velopment and  early  childhood  educaUon  u 
well  as  nutrition  and  use  food  as  a  xneana 
for  providing  and  extending  learning  experi- 
ences on  a  day  to  day  basis. 

SUMMARY 

Quaaity  day  care  should  be  the  right  of 
every  child  who  needs  this  service.  The  bert 
centers  provide  what  is  offered  In  good 
schools  together  with  what  Is  found  in  good 
homes.  This  paper  has  focused  primarily 
on  the  nutrition  component  and  Its  relation- 
ship to  learning  while  noting  that  priorities 
in  day  care  as  a  living-learning  environment 
are  multiple  and  Interdependent  in  terms  of 
meeting  the  total  needs  of  the  developing 
chUd  and  in  making  the  difference  between 
school  success  and  failure. 

To  the  researchers  can  be  left  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  permanent  Intellectual  dam- 
age will  result  from  severe  malnutrition.  Day 
care  center  personnel  need  to  be  concerned 
with  ways  In  which  proper  diet  can  affect 
the  chUd'B  health  and  learning  here  and 
now.  There  Is  substantial  evidence  that  Im- 
proved nutrition  carries  with  It  many  benefits 
and,  combined  with  appropriate  educational 
experiences.  wlU  enable  children  to  become 
more  fully  functioning  and  Involved  In  the 
learning  process. 
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flrmFTAPPINa  AND  THE  ORQA- 
'^ED  CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  OF 

1972 

Iilr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
flnbc«nmlttee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
^^^^diires,  of  which  I  am  privileged  to 
L^^ftlrman.  has  received  a  most  Inlor- 
^ve  letter  from  tbe  Department  (rf 
Justice  on  the  effectiveness  of  organized 
crime  prosecutions  under  recently  passed 
Mmbllng  statutes  and  the  role  which 
^-ordered  wiretaps  have  played  in 
juch  prosecutions. 

The  subcommittee  is  presently  en- 
«iaed  in  a  monumental  effort  to  revise 
the  substantive  criminal  laws  of  the 
United  States,  using  the  final  report  oi 
the  National  Commission  on  Reform  of 
YtAeni  Criminal  Laws  as  a  "work  basis." 
In  May,  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  city  of  New  York  testified,  submit- 
ting to  the  subcommittee  a  report,  which 
must  be  characterized  as  a  major  and 
valuable  effort,  even  where  disagree- 
ment with  the  poUcy  conclusions  of  the 
asBociation  is  present. 

One  controversial  assertion  nuMie  by 
the  Bar  Association  was  that  the  code's 
proposed  sections  on  gambling,  sections 
1831  and  1832,  be  eliminated.  According 
to  the  report: 

The  Committee  feels  that  state  antl-gam- 
bllng  policies  are  on  the  way  out  and  are 
destined  for  eventual  disappearance,  but 
whatever  the  accuracy  of  Its  predictions  in 
this  regard.  It  beUeves  that  the  question  of 
criminal  sanctions  against  gambling  is  es- 
sentlallv  a  matter  of  state  and  local,  not 
federal,  concern.  A  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee recommends  that  the  Code's  gambling 
provisions  be  dropped. 

In  oral  testimony,  the  association  re- 
sponded to  a  question  which  asked  if  the 
antlgambling  laws  might  not  be  a  neces- 
sary tool  in  the  fight  against  organized 
crime  by  declaring  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  not  been  successful  in 
using  such  statutes  as  a  means  to  strike 
at  organized  crime,  particularly  In  Its 
leadership  positions. 

As  a  result  of  the  testimony  of  the  bar. 
the  subcommittee  decided  to  ask  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  its  views  in 
this  area  and  the  chief  counsel  was  di- 
rected to  obtain  such  a  report. 

The  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
the  Criminal  Division.  Mr.  Henry  E. 
Petersen,  has  now  reported  to  the  sub- 
committee that  the  Government  has 
been  increasingly  successful  and  that  the 
'gathering  momentum  of  the  Federal  as- 
sault on  syndicated  gambling  "  is  bearing 
fniit.  Specifically,  he  indicated  that  1971 
and  so  far  in  1972.  the  Department  has 
convicted  18  known  or  suspected  orga- 
nized crime  figures,  including  the  head 
of  the  New  Jersey  syndicate  and  high- 
ranking  members  of  the  Genovese  and 
Detroit  syndicates.  Twenty-eight  more 
such  figures  have  been  indicted,  includ- 
ing the  leaders  of  the  Brooklyn,  Kansas 
City,  and  Florida  syndicates  and  two 
high-ranking  members  of  the  Clevelsuid 
syndicate.  In  obtaining  these  convictions 
and  indictments,  he  indicated  that  court- 
authorized    wiretaps    under    the    1966 


Crime  Act  and  title  Vm  of  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  Control  Act  of  1970,  both 
legislation  that  I  sponsored  In  this  body, 
have  played  important  roles  in  the 
emerging  record  of  success  in  the  orga- 
nized crime  drive. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Petersen's  letter  and  tables 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord, 
as  follows:  ^    ,„„ 

Mr.    O      ROBXBT    B1.AXXT, 

Chief   Counsel.   Subcommittee   on   Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  US.  Senate,  Washinfton,  DV. 
DXAE  Mr.   BtAKTT:    Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  7.  A«  you  might  expect,  I  dis- 
agree strong.y  with   the   allegation  by   the 
Association    <f  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
Tock    that    Federal    anti-gambling    policies 
have     been     ineffective     against    organised 
crime.  I  also  feel  that  it  would  be  unwlae. 
at  least  at  the  present  time,  to  embark  on 
a  policy  of  decrlnttlnallzaUon  in  the  gambling 
field. 

It  is  unclear  to  me  JUHt  why  the  Aaaoda^ 
tlon  believes  Federal  anti-gambling  policy 
to  be  ineffective.  However,  the  group  appean 
to  have  emphasized  the  alleged  failure  of  the 
Department  to  convict  "men  In  leadership 
positions  In  the  major  national  syndicates." 
The  Department  has  prosecuted  several 
leading  organized  crime  flgrires  under  the 
anti-gambling  statutes.  (See  Table  I.  at- 
tached.) During  calendar  year  1971  and 
thus  far  in  1972  the  Criminal  Dlvlaion's  Or- 
ganized Crime  and  Racketeering  Section  ha» 
convicted  at  least  eighteen  known  or  sus- 
pected organized  crime  figures,  including  the 
head  of  the  New  Jersey  syndicate  and  high- 
ranking  members  of  the  Genovese  and  De- 
troit syndicate*.  Twenty-eight  more  such  fig- 
ures, Including  the  heads  of  the  Brooklyn. 
Kftnium  City,  and  Florida  syndicates  and  two 
high-ranking  members  of  the  Cleveland 
syndicate,  have  been  indicted  during  this 
time. 

However,  the  conviction  of  organized  crime 
leaders  Is  only  a  secondary  aim  of  Federal 
antl-gambllng  policy.  The  primary  aim  la  to 
reduce  the  eunount  of  revenue  which  flows 
from  Illegal  gambling  enterprises  Into  orga- 
nized crime.  According  to  a  survey  made  by 
a  member  of  the  Organized  Crime  and 
Racketeering  Section,  during  fiscal  year  1971 
the  Section  indicted  gambling  rings  doing  an 
estimated  annual  business  of  over  8867  mil- 
lion. (See  Table  n.  attached.)  The  figure  is 
likely  to  be  even  higher  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  since  1.686  defendants  have  been 
Indicted  for  gambling  violations  during  the 
first  ten  months  of  this  fiscal  year  as  com- 
pared with  1.351  defendants  during  fiscal 
vear  1971.  Dtu-ing  the  first  ten  months  of 
fiscal  year  1972  the  Federal  Government  has 
convicted  operators  and  key  members  of  at 
least  twelve  majcw  gambling  rings  whose  es- 
timated annual  business  ranged  from  81  mil- 
lion to  850  mUllon.  (See  Table  III.  at- 
tached.! 

The  Federal  aasaxilt  on  syndicated  gam- 
bling Is  only  now  reaching  full  Intensity. 
The  use  of  court-authorized  wiretaps,  the 
enactment  of  legislation  permitting  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  prosecute  large  Intrastate 
gambling  operations,  and  the  expemslon  and 
redeployment  of  the  Organized  Crime  and 
Racketeering  Section  are  all  comparatively 
recent  developments;  yet  each  has  been  cru- 
cial in  the  fight  against  syndicated  gambUng. 
Title  in  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  permitted  the 
Federal  Goveniment  to  use  court-authorized 
wiretaps  where  certain  gambling  violations 
were  suspected.  The  Department  began  to 
authorize  the  use  of  the  wiretap  in  early 
1969.  and  since  that  time  It  has  proved  par- 
ticiUarly  helpful  in  the  enforcemant  ot  t))» 


anti-gambling  laws.  During  fiscal  year  1»71 
Federal  wiretaps  played  a  part  In  the  indict- 
ment of  gambling  rings  doing  an  eetlmated 
^TiTinai  business  ot  over  8766  mUllon.  During 
fiscal  year  1072  Federal  wiretaps  aided  in 
th»  proeecutlon  of  eight  of  the  twelve  major 
gambling  rings  mentioned  above.  From  the 
beginning  o*  calendar  year  1971  to  present 
the  wiretap  has  aided  in  the  indictment  or 
oonTictlon  under  the  antl-gambllng  laws  of 
thirty-four  known  or  suspected  organized 
crime  figures.  Perhapa  the  most  convincing 
testimony  as  to  the  wiretap's  effectlvensw 
came  from  Martin  Sklaroff.  a  conricted  Miami 
gambler,  who  said :  "You  can't  work  without 
a  telephone  .  .  .  Federal  wiretaps  are  going 
to  put  ua  all  out  of  buslnees." 

TlUe  vm  (rf  the  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act,   effective  October   16.    1970,   empowered 
the  Government  to  prosecute,  among  other 
things,    intrastate    gambling    operations    of 
such  size  that  they  could  be  expected  to  affect 
Interstate  commerce.  Title  Vm  provided  for 
the    enactment    of    Section    1966.    Title    18. 
United  State*  Code,  which  prohibit*  the  oper- 
ation of  a  gambling  business  which  Is  a  spec- 
ified   tintTumiim    sls*    and    which    Is    illegal 
under  State  law.   Despite   Its  recent  enact- 
ment, section  1966  ha*  already  proven  to  be 
the  moert  potenrt  weapon  In  the  Federal  antl- 
gambling   arsenal.    During    fiscal    year    1971 
ganiDling  rings  doing  an  estimated  annual 
business  ot  over  8*40  million  were  indicted 
under  the   section.   Court-authorized   wire- 
taps were  used  In  the  vast  majority  of  these 
case*.  During  fiscal   year    1972  eight  of  the 
twelve  major  gambling  rings  mentioned  above 
were   prosecuted   under   Section    1966.   From 
the  beginning  at  calendar  year  1971  to  the 
present  time  the  section  has  accounted  for 
the    Indictment   or   conviction    of   eighteen 
known  or  suspected  organized  crime  figures. 
Since    early    1969    the    manpower    of    the 
Organized   Crime   and   Racketeering   Section 
has    increased    one    hundred    percent.    The 
number  of  the  Section's  strike  forces — units 
of  attorneys  and  Federal  agents  working  In 
metropolitan    areas    through    the   country — 
has  risen  from  six  to  eighteen.  This  enlarge- 
ment  and   redeployment   of   the   Organised 
Crime  and  Racketeering  Section  has  Insured 
that  all  the  antl-racketeerlng  laws,  includ- 
ing those  aimed  at  gambling.  wiU  be  vigor- 
ously enforced. 

The  gathering  momentum  of  the  Federal 
assault  on  syndicated  gambling  Is  perhaps 
best  VUustrated  by  the  increasing  number  of 
persons  Indicted  and  convicted  under  the 
antl-gambllng  laws.  The  number  of  persons 
Indicted  for  gambUng  violations  has  risen 
from  174  In  fiscal  year  1969  to  1361  In  fiscal 
year  1971;  during  the  same  time  span  the 
number  convicted  has  risen  from  104  to  299. 
During  the  first  ten  months  of  fiscal  year 
1972  the  Federal  Government  has  Indicated 
1.686  persons  under  the  antl-gambllng  laws 
and  has  convicted  328.  Here,  as  In  other 
cases.  Section  1966  deserves  special  mention. 
The  Federal  Government  indicted  691  per- 
sons and  convicted  106  under  the  statute 
during  fiscal  year  1971.  Section  1B66  ha*  ac- 
counted for  the  indictment  of  1391  defend- 
ants and  the  conviction  of  181  during  the 
first  ten  months  of  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  Association  has  recommended  a  "gen- 
eral policy  of  decriminalization  In  the  gam- 
bling field."  This  recommendation  has  ap- 
parently been  made  without  awareness  that 
the  Congress,  with  the  Department's  sup- 
pHjrt,  has  already  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  commission  to  explore  the  very 
issues  which  the  Association  now  purports 
to  resolve.  TlUe  VIII  of  the  Organised  Crime 
Control  Act  establishes  a  Commission  on  the 
Review  of  National  Policy  Toward  GambUng 
which  Is  to  come  into  existence  two  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  Act.  The  Oom- 
mlaslon  is  to  'conduct  a  comprehensive 
study"  of  existing  Federal,  State,  and  local 
policy  towards  gambling  and  'to  formulaU 
8knd  propose  such  changes"  as  it  deems  ap- 
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proprUkte.  Tlie  creation  ol  thU  Conunlsalon 
la  only  a  few  months  away. 

In  summary,  the  AawclaUon's  evaluation 
of  the  Department's  sucoeaa  under  the  antl- 
gambllng  laws  is  inaccurate.  lU  recom- 
mendation that  gambling  be  legalized  seems, 
at  best,  premature.  Though  the  Federal  as- 
sault on  syndicated  gambling  has  only  be- 
gun to  reach  lu  fxUl  mom«ntum,  it  has  al- 
ready made  serious  Inroads  on  the  forces  of 
organized  crime.  To  alter  Federal  antl-gam- 
bllng  policies  at  this  time  could  prove  a  most 
wrlous  mlstalce. 
Sincerely, 

HINET   E.   Pbtsrmn, 
AasUtant  Attorney  General. 
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have  been  acqulttad  or  persons  whose  convic- 
tions have  been  reversed  on  appeal. 

-■  Persons  named  In  the  same  Indictment 
are  listed  together. 

'  Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  defendants 
Hated  were  also  the  defendants  named  In  the 
title  of  the  indictment,  e.g..  the  case  In  which 
Michael  Aatarlta  was  prosecuted  was  filed  as 
US.  V   Astarita. 

«  Case  Involved  utilization  of  court-ordered 
electronic  surveillance. 

'Case  Involved  violation  of  18  U.S.C.  1955. 

•  Case  involved  both  the  utilization  of 
court-ordered  electronic  surveillance  and  a 
violation  of  18TJB.C.  1955. 


Tabu   I.— Known    o«    StrsPEcrrD    OaGANrzas) 
Crime  Piottwcs  PH0SECtm:D  UNora  PEuraAL 
Anti-Gamblinc    Laws,    1971-72 ' 
indictmintb,  1971 
Same,  district  and  comments 
» Silchael  Astarita ». '  Oaetano  Musto,  D  JI.J. 

•  Arthur  Belli,  •  Anthony  Aatore,  •  Ralfael 
Sabbato,  DJJ J. 

"  Eugenlo  Stephano  Campo.  UJSJ. 
( U.S.  V.  SichoUu  Hardone,  et  al.)* 

•  Frank  Joseph  Caraccl.  'Vincent  J.  Mar- 
cello,  •  Salvadore  J.  Marcello:  E.Dia. 

(U.S.  V.  Ballv  Mfg.  Co.) 

•  Nicholas  Ctvella.  'Anthony  Thomas  Cl- 
veUa..  'Frank  Tousa:  W.  D.  Mo.;  Boss  of  the 
Ki^rnMm  City  Syndicate. 

•  Jooeph  Colombo,  Sr..  '  Thomas  Amato;  E. 
D  N  Y  Boas  of  the  Brooklyn  Syndicate;  Co- 
lombo has  been  incapacitated  by  an  asBaasin-B 
bullet.  ,    ^ 

•  Albert  Dl  Stephano,  SJD.Ohlo:  Later  com- 
mitted suicide. 

•Jack  Herman,  3X>Jla. 

(U.S.  V.  Sam  Winer,  et  al.) 

•John  James  LaOorga.  W.D.  Pa. 

{U.S.  V.  Irvin  Charles  Ager.  et  al.) 

•Joseph  Louis  Lanza,  N.D.  Fla. 

•John  Nardl.  N.D.  Ohio:  Nardl  and  Del- 
aanter  are  high-ranking  members  of  the 
Cleveland  Syndicate. 

(U.S.  V.  Joseph  James  Lanese.  et  al.) 

•  Prank  Thomas  Narduccl.  EX).  Pa. 
•Louis  Rugglrello,   'Anthony   Imbrunone; 

BX>.  Mich. 

•John  Pasquale  Tronolone,  S.D.  Fla. 
{U.S.  V.  David  Marder,  et  al.) 

INDICTMENTS,    197  2 

•Prank  Cerone.   NX).   111. 
•Alexander  'Pope  Dee"  Daleaslo.  E.D.N.Y. 
•Henry  TrafBcaute.  MX).   F!a.;    Boss  of  a 
Urg*  Florida  syndicate. 
•Peter  Valente,  3X).N.y. 
{U.S.  V.  Ernest  Marro.  et  aX.) 

CONVICTIONS,    1B71 

•Samuel  Rlizo  De  Cavalcaute,  D.N.J. ; 
Boas  of  the  New  Jersey  Syndicate. 

•Charles  Majuri.  •Joseph  IppoUto.  'An- 
thony De  Paaque,  *  Aleesio  Barrasso,  '  Nick 
Zarro,  ♦  Ralph  Masciola,  and  '  Joseph  An- 
thony Ferrarra.  D.N.J. 

•  Pasquaie  MoncelU.  ED. Pa. 

Jamee  Michael  Plgnettl.  S.D.N.Y. 

Nicholas  Rattenl.  SJD.N  Y.;  high-ranking 
member  of  the  Oenovese  Syndicate. 

(U.S.  V.  Wimam  Alter,  et  al.) 

CX3NVICTION8,    197  2 

•Nicholas  Flno.  WJ3-N.Y. 

[U.S.  V.  Joseph  Fino,  et  al.) 

Jack  Anthony  Lucldo.  Peter  Oavatalo.  EJD 
Mich. 

(US.  V.  Donald  Dawson,  et  al.) 

Francis  8anto.  SDJFla. 

(US.  7.  Al  Mones.  et  al.) 

Anthony  Joeeph  ZtiiUl:  Michael  Santo  Po- 
llBBl;  CJJ.CalU.;  ZerrUll  and  Pollzzl  are  high- 
ranking  members  of  the  Detroit  Syndicate. 

Anthony  Olardana,  C.D.Calif. 

rOOTNOTES 

^Thla  list  does  not  Include  persons  who 


TABLS    II. GAltBLrNO    Opehations    Inbicttd 

BT    Organizkd    Crime    and    RACKETkERinG 
Section  DtjRiNG  Fiscal  Ykar  1971 

INDICTMENTS  .\ND  ESTIMATED  ANNTJAL  BUSINESS 

Total  Gambling — Operations  Indicted: 
12fl;  '  and  $867,465,000. 

Indictments  Involving — Use  of  Court-Or- 
dered Eaectronlc  SxirveiLlance:  8G;  and  $766,- 

871,000. 

Gambling  Indictments — Involving  Viola- 
tions of  18  TT.3.0.  1966:  56;  and  *440,160,- 
000. 

Gambling  Indictments — Involving  Both 
the  Use  of  Court-Ordered  Electronic  SurveU- 
lance  and  Violations  of  18  U.S.C.  1966;  45; 
and  8420,566.000. 

rOOTNOTI 

'  This  total  Includes  only  the  Indictments 
of  gambling  operations  doing  a  slgnlflcant 
annual  business;  the  total  comprlsee  76% 
of  :he  169  Indictments  returned  by  the  Sec- 
tion during  fiscal  year  1971. 

TABLK  m. CONVICTIONS  OF  PERSONS  IN- 
VOLVED IN  MAJOR  Gambling  Rings,  Fiscal 
Year  1972 

UTJITED  ST  .Mrs  VERSUS 

erase,  number  of  defendants  convicted,  and 
size  of  operation 

William  Alter,  et  al.,  S.DJ^.Y.  (1971);  6 
handled  over  $50  million  annually. 

"David  Marder,  et  al..  S.DJla.  (1971);  2 
handled  $150  thotisand  a  week. 

Sol    TUkln,    et    al..    N.D.Ohlo    (1971);    2 
records  showed  $200,000  busmess  In  a  five- 
day  period. 

Raul  Jimenez,  et  al..  S.DJJ.Y.  (1971);  7 
handled  $5  million  a  year. 

'Joseph  Colombo,  et  al..  E.DJJ.Y.  (1971) 
14;  annual  gross  of  $10  million. 

"Peter  Tenore.  et  al..  S.DJ4.Y.  (1972);  5 
handled  $10  thousand  a  day. 

•Vincent  Cafaro,  et  al.,  S.DJJ.Y.  (1972);  4 
handled  $65  thousand  a  week. 

■  Vmcent  Peter  Pisancano,  et  al.,  S.D.N.Y. 
(1972):   6;    handled  82.9  million  annually. 

J  Earl  Benton,  et  al..  S.DJi.Y.  (1972);  7; 
handled  $5  thousand  a  day. 

J  Norman  Simon,  et  al.,  C.D.Calif.  (1972); 
6;  grossed  $10  thousand  a  day. 

^Rlchajd  Becker,  et  al..  S.D.N.y.  (1972);  7; 
grossed  approximately  $125  thousand  a  day. 

>  Ronald  Sacco,  et  al..  N.D.Calif.  (1972) ;  13; 
annual  gross  of  over  $15  million. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  Court-ordered  electronic  siu-veillance 
used  In  investigating  the  case. 

'Case  involved  violation  of  18  UJ5.C.  1955. 

» Prosecution  of  case  involved  the  utili- 
zation of  court-ordered  electronic  surveill- 
ance and  a  violation  of  18  VJS.C.  1955. 


THE  PUBLIC,  THE  PRESS.  AND  THE 
PENTA(jON  PAPERS 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr,  President,  long 
after  the  Indochina  war  has  ended  we 
shall  have  to  live  with  its  consequences. 
These  include,  most  obviously,  the  hu- 
man costs  in  dead  and  maimed  and  the 
economic  costs  in  veterans'  benefits  and 
interest  on  the  national  debt. 


Less  obvious,  but  no  less  real,  are  the 
profound  shifts  in  public  mood  and  tem- 
per  in  relation  to  our  NatlMial  Oovem- 
ment,  epitomized,  perhaps,  by  the  aliena- 
tion of  so  many  of  our  young  people.  Less 
obvious  still,  but  no  less  consequential, 
Is  the  altered  relationship  of  Government 
and  the  news  media — epitomized,  though 
no  means  comprehended,  by  the  upheav- 
al over  publication  of  the  Pentagon  pa- 
pers. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  University  of 
Chicago  magazine  published  a  remaik- 
ably  insightful  two-part  article  on  thl« 
theme  by  Prof.  George  Anastaplo,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  Roeary 
College.  Dr.  Anastaplo  has  the  rare  gift, 
among  commentators  on  public  aflaln, 
of  being  able  to  see  beyond  the  immedi- 
ate event,  of  being  able  to  place  the 
tempest  of  the  present  into  the  ccxitezt 
of  past  and  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ar- 
ticle, "Preliminary  Reflections  on  the 
Pentagon  Papers."  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  urge  all  readers  of  the  Ricord  to 
give  it  their  thou^tful  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

PRELIMINARY    REFLECTIONS    ON   THS   PENTAOOS 

Papers 
(By  George  Anastaplo) 

O.  It  Is  excellent 

To  have  a  giant's  strength;  but  .t  is  tyran- 
nous 
To  use  It  like  a  giant. — 

— Shakespeare,  Measure  for  Measure 

I  gave  to  the  wife  of  a  friend  a  few  yesrs 
ago.  on  the  occasion  of  her  naturalization,  a 
bronze  plaque  depleting  the  stratagem  em- 
ployed by  Odysseus  to  rescue  his  men  from 
the  cave  of  the  blinded  but  still  deadly 
Cyclops:  it  shows,  of  course,  a  man  lashed  to 
the  underside  of  a  ram.  I  explained  that  my 
gift  illustrated  a  fundamental  prmclple  of 
constitutionalism  which  Americans  should 
take  to  heart,  a  principle  which  helps  decent 
citizens  avoid  despair  and  curb  desperation. 
The  principle  Is  that  "there's  always  a  way 
out":  that  is.  there  are  li  gitlmate  means  pro- 
\-lded  within  our  constitutional  system  far 
dealing  with  each  of  the  dangers  we  an 
likely  to  face  and  with  the  various  inequities 
we  should  attempt  to  remedy. 

Among  the  lessons  needed  to  make  and 
keep  citizens  and  their  country  decent  is 
one  taught  by  still  another  "Odysseus."  Thui, 
General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  instructs  us  in  the 
second  chapter  of  his  Memoirs: 

.  .  .  Ostensibly  (our  regiments)  were  in- 
tended to  prevent  fllibiLstering  into  Texas, 
but  really  as  a  menace  to  Mexico  in  case  she 
appeared  to  contemplate  war.  Gefierally  tht 
officers  of  the  army  were  indifferent  u-hether 
the  annexation  was  consummated  or  not; 
but  not  so  all  of  them.  For  myself,  I  wo*  bit- 
terly opposed  to  the  measure,  and  to  this 
day  regard  the  rear,  which  resulted,  as  one 
of  the  most  unjust  ever  waged  by  a  stronger 
against  a  weaker  nation.  It  was  an  instarux 
of  a  republic  foUovHng  the  bad  example  ol 
European  monarchies,  m  not  considering  ivs- 
tice  in  their  desire  to  acquire  additional  ter- 
ritory. 

Texas  was  originally  a  state  belonging  to 
the  republic  of  Mexico.  .  .  .  (Its)  occupation, 
separation  and  annexation  were,  from  the 
inception  of  the  movement  to  its  final  con- 
summation, a  conspiracy  to  acquire  territoil 
out  of  which  slave  states  might  he  tormea 
for  the  American  Union. 

.  .  .  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Ameriean 
nation,  however,  that  after  conqueriy 
Mexico,  and  while  practically  holding  tM 
country  in  our  possession,  so  that  we  cotM 
have  retained  the  whole  of  it.  or  made  any 
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««*  tee  chose,  we  paid  a  round  sum  for  the 
*SJ^i  territory  taken:  more  thanit  was 
Sr^  v^  liicely  to  be,  to  Mexico.  To  us  it 
^oA  empire  and  of  incalculabU  value :  but 
TJght  have  been  obtained  by  other  means, 
r^  southern  rebeUion  was  largely  the  out- 
JrLth  of  the  Mexican  war.  Nations,  like  tn- 
^Mls  are  punished  for  their  transgres- 
^  We  got  our  punishment  in  the  most 
Ziguinary   and   expensive   war   of   modem 

"  AaCHIVlS    AND    KDITOBS 

The  publication  of  excerpts  from  the 
'■P^ntaKon  Papers"  archives  began  in  the  New 
vZk  Times  on  June  13.  197i,  continued  for  2 
more  Uistalhnents  before  being  enjoined  in 
Z  federal  courts  untU  June  30,  at  which 
ttoe  It  resumed  again  for  7  more  install- 
mants  In  the  meantime,  publication  started 
^ne  Washington  Post,  the  Boston  Globe. 
and  the  St  Louis  Dispatch,  all  of  which  evi- 
dently drew  extensively  on  copies  of  the  Top 
secret  archives  (of  some  2V2  mUlion  words) 
^jrtnally  made  avaUable  to  the  Times  and 
»Uof  which  were  similarly  enjoined  as  they 
appeared  in  print  with  the  story.  The  Bu- 
Meme  Court  decision  of  June  30  permitted 
newspapers  with  access  to  the  archives  to 
publish  what  they  chose.  (Perhaps  as  many 
u  14  joumalB  printed  firsthand  revelations 
from  the  secret  documents.) 

These  archives,  as  probably  every  reader  of 
this  magazine  knows,  dealt  with  the  history 
of  American    Involvement    in    the    Vietnam 
War  subsequent  to  the  lifting  of  the  injunc- 
tion, the   New   York   Times   version   of   the 
Pentagon  Papers   was  collected    (and   rear- 
ranged)  for  publication  by  Bantam  Books. 
There  were  appended  to  the  10  articles  which 
had  appeared  In  the  Times  6  editorials  of 
that  newspaper  published  during  and  imme- 
diately after  the   litigation   as   well   as   the 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  what  be- 
came the  New  York  Times  and  Washington 
Post  case.  The  articles,  as  they  appeared  In 
the  Time*,  Included  materials  drawn  from 
the  Top   Secret    archives    as    well    as    com- 
mentaries by  Times  reporters  on  the  archives 
materials  ( materials  which  consisted  both  of 
government   operational   documents   and   of 
analyses  by  some  3  dozen  anonymous  scholars 
of  tliose  documents  and  of  the  government's 
conduct  of  the  war) .  There  appeared  in  the 
other  newspapers   many   references    to   and 
quotations  from  documents  in  the  archives 
which  were  never  used  by  the  Times.  (Indeed. 
It  seems  that  the  Times  could  use  no  more 
than  lO^r    of   the   archives   material   made 
avaUable  to  It.  Even  so,  the  Bantam  paper- 
back edition  which  has  been  published,  and 
to  which  citations  In  this  article  are  made, 
comes  to  677  pages.  In  addition,  the  Govern- 
ment  Printing    Office   has    published    a    12- 
Tolume  set  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  and  the 
Beacon  Press  a  4-volume  set.  I  have  not  yet 
examined  either  of  these  sets.  The  complete 
classified  study,  of  47  volumes,  was  oflftclaUy 
entitled,    History    of    U.S.    Decision-Making 
Process  in  Viet  Nam  Pol  cy.) 

The  operational  documents  are  the  most 
Important  materials  In  the  newspaper  col- 
lections. But  it  is  difficult  for  even  the  In- 
formed reader  to  understand  them  properly 
without  the  aid  of  the  analysts'  discussion. 
The  three  dozen  analysts  evidently  studied 
many  more  documents  than  they  included 
in  their  ■i7-volume  archives,  with  the  result 
that  the  typical  reader  needs  the  additional 
help  provided  by  the  press.  The  press  has 
culled  the  documents  and  analyses  and 
placed  them  In  context.  That  such  culling 
and  Interpretation  depend  on  one's  experi- 
ence and  presuppositions  may  be  seen  upon 
comparing  what  has  appeared  In  the  differ- 
ent newspaper  accounts  which  has  drawn 
directly  upon  the  archives.  (Much  of  what 
appeared  In  various  newspapers  can  be  con- 
veniently gotten  by  combing  the  Congres- 
sional Record  toT  June  and  July  of  1971.) 
Thus,  care  should  be  exercised  by  the  citizen 
lest  any  particular  newspaper's  interpretative 


account  be  taken  as  authorltaUve,  e^^eclaUy 
when  the  intentions  of  government  offlclaU 
are  reconstructed  and  niMMert. 

The  care  with  vrhlch  aU  theae  preaa  ac- 
counts should  be  approaohad  is  suggeatAd 
as  well  by  what  one  knows  to  have  happened 
to  the  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Ooiirt  (which 
we  can  check  in  their  entirety  in  the  Supreme 
Court  Reports)  In  their  repubUcatlon  by  the 
Sew  York  Times  and  in  the  Bantam  paper- 
back. The  footnote!  for  those  opinions,  which 
Include  not  only  citaUons  to  and  quoUtlona 
from  relevant  statutes  and  precedent*  but 
also  obeenratlona  and  comments  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Court,  have  been  <snltted.  In- 
deed, the  faUure  of  the  editors  to  IncltiOa 
the  footnotes,  which  were  immediately  avaU- 
able upon  the  release  of  the  opinions,  meana 
that  certain  perhaps  sign  HI  nan  t  quallfloa- 
tlons  by  the  JuaUoes  of  what  they  said  in 
the  body  of  their  opinions  have  been 
neglected. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  It  Is  ImpUed  by 
the  Timea  that  the  opinions  are  reprinted  in 
their  entirety;  certainly,  there  la  no  indica- 
tion either  that  there  were  mors  than  two 
dozen  footnotes  or  that  they  have  been 
omitted.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  edi- 
torial decisions  about  the  opinions  seem  to 
have  been  made  by  someone  not  famUlar 
with  the  operauons  of  the  Court.  Thus,  fa: 
example,  the  opinions  have  been  reprinted 
.u  what  a  student  of  the  Court  would  have 
known  was  the  wrong  order.  Is  similar  edito- 
rial judgment,  with  Its  consequent  adverse 
effect  upon  precision  and  depth  of  under- 
standtog,  evident  as  weU  In  the  selection  and 
publication  of  the  I>entagon  Papers?  Is  there, 
in  fact,  something  about  the  pressures  upon 
the  dally  press  which  distorts  what  is  done 
by  editors?  Is  there  not  something  about 
the  limitations  of  public  opinion  which 
hobbles  even  ovu"  best  newspapers? 

We   have   heard   mach    in   recent   months 
about  the  right  of  citizens  to  know.  But  a 
coroUarv  to  that  right  Is  the  duty  of  citizens 
to  think.  Indeed,  a  citizen  cannot  really  be- 
gin to  kncm  v?toat  la  going  on  If  he  does  not 
think  about  the  information  made  avaUable 
to  him.  Among  the  pitfalls  to  be  avoided  by 
the    Inquiring    citizen    is    that    pltfaU    into 
which  the  men  who  "brought  us  Vietnam" 
fell,  that  which  is  concealed  by  ona's  failure 
to  assess  properly  the  actions  and  motives  of 
others.  We  should,  that  is,  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  make  mere  vUlains  of  the  men  who 
uicre  responsible  for  the  coetly  mistakes  of 
the  United  States  in  Southeast  Asia.  ( Would 
it  not  have  set  things  In  better  perspective, 
and  been  fairer  in  assessing  government  ac- 
tions, if  there  had  been  reprinted  with  the 
Tim^  collection  some  of  the  early  editorials 
of  that  newspaper  supporting  the  policy  of 
our    government    In   Vietnam?)     We    should 
also  resist  the  temptation,  as  we  perform  the 
citizens'   duty   of   conoemlng   ourselves   pri- 
marily with  American  decisions,  to  forget  the 
shortcomings  of  the  callous  men  in  Hanoi. 
Peking   and    Moscow    who   also    contributed 
( perhaps  even  more  than  the  American  gov- 
ernment)   to  the  slaughter  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men.  women  and  children   In 
Indochina.  Consider,  for  example,  the  many 
lives    ruthlessly    sacrificed    for    the    dubious 
\'ictorv  of  the  1968  Tet  Offensive.  'See  Gen- 
eral s"  L.  A.  Marshall's  review,  in  Book  World 
of  October  24.  1971,  of  Don  Oberdorfer,  Tet' 
The  Story  of  a  Pattle  and  Its  Historic  After- 
math.) 

REVEI^ATIONS    AND    CONFIRMATIONS 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  chance  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Pentagon  Papers  was  as 
dramatic  and  hence  as  instructive  as  It  was. 
The  timing  was  such  that  nothing  else  of 
considerable  interest  competed  in  the  news 
with  the  publication  of  these  papers;  cam- 
puses had  been  quiet  for  a  year;  Congress  was 
between  battles;  the  opening  toward  re'KlnL: 
had  not  yet  been  announced.  The  papers 
appeared  at  a  time  when  dissatisfaction  v.-i'h 
the  war  In  Vietnam  was  mounting,  when  <lt 


Is  salutary  to  believe)  more  and  more  re- 
spectable Americans  were  ekpresslng.  anu 
looking  for  opportunities  to  express,  serious 
reservations  about  what  had  been  done  thare 
in  our  riame.  It  was  evident  the  war  had  lent 
lost  serious  "BBtAbliahment"  support:  after 
all,  an  eminently  cautious  university  presi- 
dent had  been  obliged  to  say  pubUcly  "^ven 
though  BtUl  ambiguously)  in  November  1868, 
•The  outrage  of  this  wax  continues.  'Set 
Anastaplo,  The  Constitutionalist,  p.  817.  line 
I,  p.  823,  line  46.) 

The  Institutional  source  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers — there  might  have  been  less  public 
Intarest  In  them  if  they  had  had  to  have  been 
labelled   the    "State   Department   Papers" — 
probably  contributed  to  the  glamour  of  the 
journalistic  enterprise,  as  did  the  consider- 
able effort  and  space  that  so  prestigious  a 
newspaper  as  the  Times  was  prepared  to  de- 
vote  to   them.   In  addltlton,   there   was  the 
promised  pleasure  of  looking  at  fori>ldd«n 
documents,  a  pleasure  intensified  by  the  et- 
forts  of  the  Attorney   General  to  8uppre« 
publication   of  the  series.   These   efforts  oi 
the  Attorney  General  to  secure  such  "prior 
restraint"  seem  to  have  insured  that  other 
newspapers   would  go  looking  for  copies  of 
the  archives  and  that  they  would  publish 
at  considerable  length  whatever  they  found. 
Once  the  Supreme  Court  permitted  resump- 
Uon  of  publication  by  the  Times  and  Post, 
the  American  preas  lost  much  of  Its  interest 
in  the  Pentagon  Papers.  (No  doubt,  interest 
would  be  revived  If  the  Department  of  Justice 
should  be  so  imprudent   as  to   insist  upon 
prosecuting  Daniel  Ellsberg  for  releasing  the 
papers  to  the  press.  Will  It  not  be  awkward 
to    prosecute    him    without    indicting    and 
prosecuUng  as  weU  the  New  York  Times  re- 
porters  and   editors   who   received   and   re- 
TAlned   possession    of    these    papers?    But   It 
would  be  even  more  aa-kward  in  an  election 
year  to  convict  men  who  seem  to  be  destined 
to  receive  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Journalism.  See 
Congressional  Record.,  vol.  118.  pt.  2.  p.  1288.) 
(And  now  the  columnist  Jack  Anderson 
has  published  a  series  of  "papers"  of  hU  own. 
His  inconclusive  series  of  papers  on  Ameri- 
can poUcy  toward   India   and  Pakistan  was 
only  a  few  weeks  old  at  the  time  of  publica- 
tion and  may  be  much  more  "sensitive"  than 
the  Pentagon  Papers  were  when  they  were 
published.  When  informed  that  an  assistant 
attorney  general  was  investigating  him.  Mr. 
Anderson  repUed,  "I'm  going  to  investigate 
him.  I  have  an  idea  111  know  more  about 
him  than  he  knows  about  me.  He  can  take 
hta  I  information)   to  a  grand  Jury,  and  111 
take  mine  to  the  public."  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
Jan.  t,  1972.  Cf.  Congressional  Record,  vol. 
118,     pt.     1,     p.     551.     But     see    ibid.,     vol. 
118.    pt.    1.    p.    868.    Mr.    Anderson    opened 
an   article  on  his  right  and  duty  to  pub- 
lish   classlfled    documents    with    the    ques- 
tion,  "Do  you   feel   as  an   American   citizen 
that  vou  have  the  right  to  know  about  an 
Impending  war?"  Parade,  Feb.  13,  1972.) 

The  Attorney  General  could  have  said,  as 
the  series  began  in  the  Times,  that  there  was 
really  ver>-  little  new  In  the  Pentagon  Papers. 
little  which  had  not  been  revealed  before  or 
which  Informed  citizens  had  not  long  sus- 
pected. Certainly,  anyone  who  needed  these 
papers  to  enable  him  to  understand  what 
the  United  States  did  in  Vietnam  should  re- 
consider what  he  reads  or  how  he  thinks 
about  such  matters.  That  which  may  have 
been  new  in  the  papers  fit  In  so  well  with 
what  we  had  previously  suspected  that  It 
seemed  as  if  we  knew  It  all  the  time  We  did 
not  know,  of  course,  of  specific  "covert"  op- 
erations and  plans  of  the  government,  but  we 
did  know  of  such  things:  learning  the  ^>e- 
clflc  names  and  dates  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  understand  what  has  been  going  on. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  papers,  whett- 
er  or  not  new.  are  somewhat  fragmentary. 
We  are  not  given  everything  we  could  have. 
tout  only  materials  which  happened  to  be  in 
the   flies   opened   to   the  Pentagon   analysta. 
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Bui,  It  should  also  be  noticed,  the  conformity 
of  sucoeMlve  reveUtlona  In  recent  ye»rB  to 
whikt  we  already  knew  suggests  that  further 
reveUtlons  (no  matter  what  fllee  should  be 
drawn  upon  hereafter)  will  not  add  any- 
thing critical  to  what  we  already  know  about 
the  information  and  tu^uments  relied  upon 
by  our  government  in  reaching  decUlona 
about  Vietnam.  When  something  like  this 
war  has  been  going  on  as  long  as  It  has,  with 
the  extended  debate  we  have  had  In  a  free 
press,  during  poUtlal  campaigns  and  In  Con- 
greu.  It  18  highly  unlikely  that  data  and 
reaaonlng  believed  by  officials  to  have  been 
significant  would  not  have  become  public 
knowledge  by  this  time.  Thus,  we  should  not 
expect  from  any  future  memoirs  of  former 
officials  much  in  the  way  of  either  Informa- 
tion cyr  argument  not  already  familiar  to  ub. 
What  we  can  expect  from  time  to  time  Is  an 
extended  self-]uBtlflcatlon,  reflecting  the  per- 
sonality of  Ita  author  and  buttressed  by  ex- 
cerpts from  classified  document*.  (Thomas 
B.  Boa«  observed.  In  hU  review  In  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Time*  of  November  7.  1971  of  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson's  The  Vantage  Point.  "The 
chapters  on  Vietnam  are  a  breathtaking  exer- 
cise in  rewriting  hUtory." 

With  no  fear  of  following  Daniel  EUsberg 
into  the  dock,  Mr.  Johnson  quotes  extensively 
from  the  same  top   secret  documenta  that 
provided  the  basis  of  the  Pentagon  Papers. 
A  few  weeks  later.  Jack  Anderson  reported 
in  his  Chicago  Daily  Neiot  column  of  Novem- 
ber 30,  1971.  "Lyndon  Johneon  Is  $1.2  million 
richer  for  selling  his  presidential   memoirs, 
while    Daniel    Kllsberg   faces   a   possible   JaU 
term  for  giving  away  a  different  version  of 
the  same  story.  LBJ*s  book  .   .  .  contains  a 
detailed  account  of  precisely  the  facta  which 
government  lawyers  contended  would  imperil 
the    national    security    if    published    In    the 
Pentagon  Papers.  .  .  .  Both  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  Daniel  Kllsberg  made  public  secret  docu- 
menta.  Including   some   of   the  same  docu- 
ments   about    the    Vietnam    War.    Johnson 
quoted  only  the  selected  passages  that  made 
him  look  good.  Kllsberg  released  uncenaored 
documents,  which  gave  an  objective,  unvar- 
nlahed   account   of   the   war."   It   should    be 
noticed  that  Mr.  Johnson's  book  was  set  In 
type  before  the  Pentagon  Papers  appeared 
But  to  say  all  this  Is  not  to  say  that  publi- 
cation of  the  Pentagon  Papers  has  served  no 
useful  purpose.  It  did  bring  things  together. 
In  a  not  uninteresting  way,  thereby  Inducing 
citizens  once  again  to  consider  as  a  whole  our 
Vietnam  misadventure  and  providing  them 
still     another     occasion     to     collect     their 
thoughts  about  that  war.  Such  accounts  may 
also   provide   means   to   the   conamunlty   for 
purging  Itself  of  some  of  the  p>asslons  stirred 
up  by  the  war.  There  is  about  this  story — 
about  how  and  why  the  United  States  did 
what  It  did  and  about  the  effect  of  that  action 
on    this   country — eomethlng   of   a   morality 
play.  Even  the  language  and  moral  tone  of 
our  officials  i  which  the  Pentagon  Papers  do 
expose  to  view  In  a  novel  manner)   lead  the 
alert  reader  to  dread  the  calamltlee  which 
flow  from  arrogance,  imprudence  and  gross 
miscalculation. 

In  addition,  It  can  be  argued  that  these 
papers  are  valuable  In  large  part  precisely 
because  there  is  not  much  In  them  really 
new.  Would  it  not  raise  even  more  serious 
queetlons  about  our  regime  than  are  usually 
raised  if  vital  considerations  In  the  making 
of  public  policy  should  not  be.  In  the  normal 
oouree  of  things,  available  In  due  time  to 
pubif  .uo,.«ctlon?  Thus,  there  should  be 
something  reassuring  about  the  oppressive 
familiarity  of  the  Pentagon  Papers. 

But  there  might  be  about  this  lack  of 
revelation  somethmg  disappointing  as  weU; 
for  the  patriot  might  have  hoped  that  his 
country's  leaders  did  know  something,  and 
did  think  of  something,  which  he  was  not 
aware  of  and  which  Justified  what  seems  to 
some  to  have  bee.i.  In  its  essentials,  a 
thoughtless  campaign  to  which  thousands  of 
lives  have   been   recklessly   sacrificed.   Thus, 


we  are  Induced  by  the  publication  of  this 
series  to  reconsider  not  only  the  war  Itself 
but  also  our  very  form  of  government.  Per- 
haps even  more  Important,  reflection  upon 
these  papers  permits  vis  to  notice  certain 
things  about  the  modern  world  which 
transcend  both  the  Vietnam  War  and  the 
United  States. 

"EXPEXTS"     AND     POLmCIUiS 

-me  cast  of  public  officials  in  the  story 
told  in  the  Pentagon  Papers  Is  made  up  of 
Intelligent,  conscientious,  hardworking  men. 
There  la  about  them  a  devotion  to  duty  and 
to  the  national  interest  which  Is  worthy  of 
commendation.  They  are  men  who  could 
honestly  say,  as  did  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
in  a  memorandum  of  October  14,  1966,  "Cer- 
tamly,  no  one — American  or  foreigner — ex- 
cept those  who  are  determined  not  to  be  con- 
vinced, can  doubt  the  sincerity,  the  gen- 
erosity, the  altruism  of  n.S.  actions  and 
objectives  |ln  Vietnam |"  (p.  552).  The  ex- 
perts who  advised  the  President— clvUlan  and 
military  experts  alike — considered  their 
country,  to  say  nothing  of  freedom  and 
dignity  in  the  modern  world,  to  be  threatened 
by  a  barbaric,  armed  and  ruthless  creed;  they 
were  determined  to  do  what  they  could  to 
protect  humanity  both  from  piecemeal  en- 
slavement and  from  the  nuclear  holocaust 
which  the  prospect  of  eventual  complete  en- 
slavement might  precipitate. 

Much  has  been  made  by  newspaper  com- 
mentators upon  the  Pentagon  Papers  of  the 
deception  of  the  American  public  practiced 
by  the  Executive  during  the  election  cam- 
paign of  1964.  But  It  is  far  from  clear  to  me, 
upon  reading  carefully  through  everything 
which  appeared  in  the  Times  and  through 
much  of  what  appeared  elsewhere,  that  It 
was  certain  during  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1964  that  the  President  had  definitely  de- 
cided to  raise  significantly  the  American 
Slake  in  the  Vietnam  War.  I  get,  instead, 
the  impression  of  a  President  who  was  put- 
ting off  as  long  as  he  could  the  decision 
being  urged  upon  him  by  his  principal  ad- 
visors. But  there  was  the  appearance  of  de- 
ception; thus.  It  can  now  be  taken  for 
granted,  as  It  was  last  year  In  a  House  of 
Commons  debate,  that  the  American  govern- 
ment demonstrated  a  "shameless"  lack  of 
candor  at  the  outset  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
{EconomUt,  July  31,   1971,  p.  11.) 

Not  too  much.  It  seems  to  me.  should  be 
made  of  contmgency  planning,  that  sort  of 
thing  must  go  on  all  the  time.  Thus,  we  can 
read  in  the  Pentagon  Papers  of  many  con- 
tingency plans  which  were  never  used,  in- 
cluding plans  which  forsaw  recourse  to  nu- 
clear weapons.  Such  plans  must  often  be.  in 
the  nature  of  things,  rather  fanciful.  One 
might  even  say  that  public  servants  would  be 
derelict  in  their  duty  if  they  did  not  plan  for 
all  kinds  of  contingencies,  some  of  them 
highly  unlikely  and  even  bizarre.  They  would 
also  be  derelict,  of  course,  If  they  did  not  do 
what  they  could  to  make  certain  that  most 
of  the  contingencies  anticipated  never  mate- 
rialized. 

The  impression  of  deliberate  deception  in 
1964  is  no  doubt  Intensified  In  this  instance 
because  of  the  character  of  the  President,  a 
man  who  Uked  to  play  his  cards  close  to  his 
chest  and,  indeed,  preferred  not  to  have  to 
play  them  until  the  last  possible  moment.  If 
at  all.  The  serious  problem  was  not  precisely 
that  of  deception  but  rather  of  the  failure 
of  the  administration  to  honor  the  explicit 
and  repeated  assurances  It  gave  us  during  the 
1964  campaign:  so  far  .^  we  knew  then,  and 
so  far  as  any  document  revealed  since  shows, 
the  circumstances  at  the  time  of  escalation 
in  early  1965  were  essentially  those  antici- 
pated during  the  period  when  the  reasstirlng 
camjjalgn  promises  were  made  to  the  elec- 
torate. There  Is  no  Indication  In  the  docu- 
ments, however,  that  anyone  stood  firmly  in 
presidential  councils  for  what  had  been 
promised  to  and  ratified  by  the  American 
people.  It  is  sad  to  realize  that  the  officials 


who  made  so  much  of  their  Tmighnwi.  la 
their  memoranda  to  one  another,  did  not 
have  the  courage  ot  otir  conviction  and  c( 
the  President's  pledges. 

Still  another  defense  can  be  made  ap«t^n 
the  much  publicized  charge  o<  deeepttco. 
However  much  our  officials  might  haw 
wanted  to  deceive  us,  they  faced  one  m. 
Acuity  which  made  deception  virtually  la- 
possible  for  them  to  carry  off,  whether  la 
1964  or  subsequently.  Deception,  stnetly 
speaking,  ImpUee  that  the  deceiver  reaUy 
knows,  at  least  up  to  a  point,  what  he  u 
doing.  But  It  is  far  from  clear  that  thM* 
officials  ever  did  know  what  they  were  tmUj 
doing.  And,  even  more  serious,  they  did  not 
seem  aware  that  they  did  not  know.  (See 
Plato.  Republie.  350.  414-416.  616.) 

Of  ooiirse.  the  official  experts  believed  they 
knew  all  kinds  of  things.  They  knew,  for 
Instance,  how  the  "dominoes"  would  fall  If 
South  Vietnam  came  under  Communist  dom- 
ination. Their  accounts  of  what  could  be  ex- 
pected to  happen  were  graj^lc.  When  they 
got  all  wound  up.  In  memoranda  to  oivi 
another,  they  saw,  following  upon  the  loei 
of  Vietnam,  the  subversion  of  all  of  Asia  kad 
even  Africa,  with  Europe  and  North  Amn- 
Ica  Imperilled  as  well.  At  least,  that  ne 
how  their  accounts  ran  In  the  early  yean. 
Later,  after  repeated  setbacks  suggested  tbe 
prospect  of  their  failure  In  Vietnam,  they 
modified  cxinslderably  these  forebodlnf^ 
some  of  them  even  going  so  far  as  to  concede 
that  It  woiild  have  been  better  for  the  United 
States  never  to  have  gotten  involved  at  aU. 
(Cf.  Harold  W.  Rood,  "Distant  Rampart," 
U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings,  Mareix 
1967.) 

Thus,  the  experts'  speculations  were  boUi 
excessive  and  flexible,  tailored  somewhat  to 
their  prospects  and  to  the  mood  of  their 
superiors.  Their  main  defect  may  have  been 
their  insistence  that  they  "knew"  thla«i 
they  could  not  have  known.  Indeed,  one  U 
obliged  by  their  performance  to  wonder  what 
expertise  means  In  these  matters.  One  aeee 
again  and  agtdn  in  the  operational  documente 
shoddy  argument  and  an  inadequate  gnif 
of  fact.  The  officials  who  Uked  to  believe  they 
ran  the  war  were  obliged  on  various  occa- 
sions to  dismiss  the  consistently  accurate 
forebodings  of  those  Intelligence  agencies 
which  had  been  reformed  because  of  the  Bey 
of  Pigs  delaacle.  It  was  almost  as  if  theea 
officials  were  determined  to  have  themselvee 
a  war  to  be  remembered  by.  Their  self-right- 
eous confidence  should  warn  their  critic 
against  similar  fallings  of  his  own. 

One  wonders  again  and  again  upon  readlnf 
through  the  operational  docximents.  what 
did  our  public  officials  and  their  experts  con- 
sider "the  enemy'  to  be  like?  They  had  some 
general  notions  about  global  conununlem. 
perhaps  even  some  notions  about  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Chinese  In  particular.  But  their 
understanding  of  the  Vietnamese,  whether 
north  or  south,  was  primitive.  The  charactei 
of  the  enemy  was,  for  practical  purposes, 
irrelevant.  It  seems  to  have  been  thought 
that  all  that  was  needed  for  the  United  States 
to  get  Its  way  In  Vietnam  was  more  and  moie 
military  power.  In  short,  were  not  American 
planners  easenUaUy  materialistic?  They  dM 
not,  in  considering  how  to  oppose  this  manl- 
feetatlon  of  worldly  Communism,  take  suffl- 
clent  account  of  things  of  the  spirit.  It  wee 
only  late  In  the  war  that  we,  having  been 
forced  to  become  aware  of  our  mlscalcula- 
tons,  Ijegan  to  think  seriously  about  what 
the  Vietnamese  were  like.  The  occasional 
fiery  self-immolation  of  Vietnamese  monki 
should  have  made  us  wonder  from  the  begin- 
ning whether  we  understood  that  people. 

Not  only  did  our  public  officials  not  know 
their  enemy,  neither  did  they  know  their  own 
experts.  For  instance,  they  should  have  re- 
alized, much  earlier  than  they  did,  thet 
their  mUltary  subordinates  cfuld  never  g»» 
enough  of  what  they  asked  for.  Failure  IB 
campaigns  was  repeatedly  explained  away  ■• 
due  to  the  lack  of  this  or  that:  somethUI 
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__.  oould  have  been,  even  should  have  been, 
IS^  When  much  more  had  been  expended 
*?^  war  than  anyone  ever  had  dared  at  its 
Srtotlan  to  suggest  might  be  necessary, 
SS  did  remain  the  legitimate  question 
JZeOier  It  had  been  expended  efficiently.  (See 
atafan  T  Poaaony's  critique  of  how  the  war 
Sm  conducted  by  the  United  States.  National 
^^.  Aug.  24,  1971,  pp.  916-917.)  It  would 
Sways  be  convenlenUy  forgotten  what  ex- 
Bsctallons  had  been  conjured  up  for  each 
^Lu  of  the  escalation,  expectations  which 
io^adequate  account  of  neither  Vietnamese 
resiliency  nor  the  scruples  of  the  American 
ouhUc  Also  forgotten  would  be  the  concerns 
ttere  had  had  to  be  about  the  open  interven- 
tion of  the  Chinese  If  we  went  too  far  or  too 

Qiilckly. 

But  It  should  be  emphasized,  our  fallings 
in  Vietnam  were  not  military  but  rather  po- 
litical. Civilian  officials  misled  their  military 
»ut>ordinates  In  the  most  decisive  respect: 
they  deprived  the  mUitary  of  the  guidance 
ujd  discipline  provided  by  firm,  realistic  po- 
Utlcal  principles.  (See  Congressional  Record, 
vol.  117,  pt.  16,  p.  20709.)  That  Is,  the 
military  were  working  In  a  political  vac- 
uum—and so  they  were  reduced  simply  to 
prescribing  "more  of  the  same."  How  else  but 
ae  a  "political  vacuum"  should  one  charac- 
terlae  our  overriding  desire,  confirmed  again 
end  again  in  the  Pentagon  Papers,  to  pre- 
serve American  prestige  and  to  avoid  humlll- 
etion?  The  national  test  became  primarily 
whether  the  United  States  government  could 
bend  others  (allies,  enemy  and  its  own  pub- 
lic) to  Its  wUl. 

By  1966,  we  were  reduced  to  insisting.  In 
effect,  that  we  would  not  be  driven  from  a 
place  where  we  did  not  really  want  to  be 
anyway.  It  was  as  if  Odysseus  had  insisted 
upc :  attempting  to  fortify  himself  in  the 
Cyclops'  cave. 


PRAGMATISM   AND    MORALrTT 

Even  more  striking  for  the  reader  oi  the 
Penatgon  Papers  than  confirmation  of  the 
realization  that  our  public  officials  did  not 
know  what  they  were  doing  are  the  many 
indications  that  conventional  ethical  consid- 
erations were,  for  practical  purposes,  consid- 
ered Irrelevant. 

OfBclals  simply  took  It  for  granted  that 
they  were  the  only  ones  Intellectually  and 
emotionally   equipped    to   decide    anything, 
not  merely  that  they  were  the  ones  consti- 
tutionally empowered  and  obliged  to  decide 
for  the  community.  It  was  also  taken  for 
granted  by  them  that  what  was  really  hap- 
pening, and  what  was  planned,  did  not  need 
to  be  shared  with  the  American  people  and 
in  Congress.  I»ubllc  opinion,  whether  In  the 
United   States   or   abroad,   did    have   to   be 
reckoned  with,  but  merely  as  something  to 
be  lulled,   circumvented  or  reshaped.  Only 
the  men  behind  the  scenes  knew  what  was 
"really"  going  on.  Even  more  important,  only 
what  went  on  behind  the  scenes  mattered. 
Everything  out  In  front  was  merely  for  show 
(for  the  "audiences"  referred  to  again  and 
•gain  In  the  memoranda),  not  to  be  taken 
seriously  by  men  who  know  what  pwwer  la 
and  how  to  get  and  to  tise  It.  One  need  not 
say  that  they  wanted  to  deceive  the  Ameri- 
can public:   rather,  they  seemed  to  believe 
that  the  public  could  not  be  counted  upon 
to  understand  such  matters  even  eiougi.  to 
be  truly  deceived.   But  they  did   recognize 
that  political  p)ower  in  this  coimtry  stlU  de- 
pends ultimately  on  public  opinion  and  they 
conducted  themselves   accordingly. 

Thus,  public  opinion  was  "respected" — In 
the  way  that  weary  parents  move  quietly 
througii  a  house  so  as  not  to  wake  the 
troublesome  Infant  who  has  finally  fallen 
to  sleep.  World  opinion  was  considered  hope- 
less from  the  beginning;  but  even  the  babied 
American  opinion  threatened  from  time  to 
time  to  become  bothersome.  What  Is  wrong 
with  any  public  opinion.  It  was  evidently 
assumed  by  otur  public  officials.  Is  that  It  la 
far  too  likely  to  be  permeated  and  hence 


softened  by  morality  than  la  tbe  opinion  of 
experts.  Thus,  they  could  disparage  "the 
breast-beating  in  Europe  or  at  home"  (p. 
687) ;  they  InaUted  that.  Just  as  other  ooun- 
trloe  acted  In  their  self-interest,  so  should 
the  United  SUtee.  Instead  of  "conduct [log] 
all  Its  affairs  on  the  basis  of  a  world  popular- 
ity contest"  (pp.  38»-870) . 

I  do  not  recaU  a  single  passage  in  the  op- 
erational memoranda  reprinted  In  the  preas 
from  the  Pentagon  Papers  In  which  officials 
expressed  explicitly  any  concern  about  the 
morality  of  what  they  were  doing.  No  doubt 
some  of  them  were  troubled,  but  they  evi- 
dently did  not  consider  It  relevant  or  manly 
to  show  such  concern   In   their  day  to  day 
exchanges.  They  could  sympathize  with  the 
"agony"  of  their  colleagues,  but  It  was  agony 
not  at  being  obliged  to  kill  thousands  of  in- 
nocent people  but  rather  at  being  kept  In 
suspense  as  to  whether  they  cotUd  go  ahead 
and  bomb  their  favorite  targeU  (p.  478) .  They 
could    tell    one    another    that    they    wanted 
the  United  States  "to  emerge  from  [the  Viet- 
nam 1  crisis  without  unacceptable  taint  from 
(the)  methods  used"  (p.  432).  But  the  con- 
cern was  about  the  "taint,"  not  about  the 
character  of  the  methods.  That  U,  It  Is  again 
and  again  evident  that  they  were  far  more 
concerned  with  the  appearance  of  and  repu- 
tation for  moraUty  than  with  morality  It- 
self. The  nearest  thing  to  an  explicit  state- 
ment of  moral  principle,  as  something  to  be 
directly  acted  upon,  may  have  been  the  con- 
cern expressed  by  General  Paul  D.  Harklns 
in  1963  about  the  impending  betrayal  by  the 
United  States  of  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  a 
betrayal  capped  by  the  shameless  hypocrisy 
exhibited  in  the  final  telephone  conversation 
between    our    ambassador    and    the   doomed 
South  Vietnamese  president   (pp.  221,  232). 
All  this  Is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not 
in  the  documenu  a  number  of  indications 
of  moral  concern — but  they  almost  always 
appear  implicitly  as  the  problem  of  public 
opinion.  It  seemed  to  be  assumed  by  officials, 
when   manipulating   public   opinion,   "It   la 
their  morality,  not  ours!"  Insofar  as  there 
waa  for  them  any  ethical  imperative,  it  wa« 
transformed  into  "loyalty"  (and,  ultimately, 
loyalty  to  the  man  who  happened  to  be  Preal- 
dent  of  the  United  Statea) .  When  high  gov- 
ernment officials  became  disenchanted,  they 
might  surrender   their   offlcea,   but   without 
any  explanation  to  the  public  of  what  had 
liappened    to    them    or    of    what    they    had 
learned,  thereby  leaving  it  to  lower  echelon 
officials  to  expose  what  was  going  on  by  run- 
ning the  risk  of  Illegally  leaking  dooumenU 
to  the  press.  Indeed,  the  disenchanted  may 
not  have  been  able  to  teU  even  themselvee 
what  had  happened  to  them:  that  la,  they 
may   never   have   realized   what   waa   really 
troubling  them,  but  they  could  have  at  least 
tried  to  make  public  their  ooncema. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  memorandum 
opposing  a  propoeed  escalation  of  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  which  was  prepared 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  Presi- 
dent in  May  1967  (p.  580)  : 

The  primary  costs  of  course  are  VS.  live*: 
The  air  campaign  against  heavily  defended 
areas  costs  us  one  pUot  in  every  40  sorties.  In 
addition,  an  important  but  hard-to-measure 
cost  is  domestic  and  world  opinion:  There 
may  be  a  limit  beyond  which  many  Ameri- 
cans and  much  of  the  world  u>iU  not  permit 
the  United  States  to  go.  The  picture  of  the 
loorld's  greatest  superpower  kiUing  or  se- 
riously injuring  1,000  noncombatants  a 
week,  while  trying  to  pound  a  tiny  backward 
nation  into  submission  on  an  issue  whose 
merits  are  hotly  disputed,  is  not  a  pretty 
one.  It  could  conceivably  produce  a  costly 
distortion  in  the  American  national  con- 
sciousness and  in  the  loorld  image  of  the 
United  States — espeeiaUy  if  the  damage  to 
North  Vietnam  is  complete  enough  to  be 
"successful." 

The  viost  important  risk,  however,  is  the 
likely  Soviet,  Chinese  and  North  Vietnamese 


reaction  to  intensified  US  air  ottocfct,  har- 
bor-mininff,  and  ground  actions  against 
North  Vietnam. 

It  seems  that  the  troubled  author  of  this 
memorandum  or  his  inteiwled  reader,  or  per- 
haps both,  had  become  inaenaitlve  by  this 
time    to    stralghUorward    ethical    discourse. 
The  emphasis  Is  still  upon  the  "picture"  and 
the    "Image."    The    effect    on    world    opinion 
18  a  'hard-to-meaaure  cost"  (the  known,  and 
it  would  seem  real,  coets  are  American  lives) . 
Nothlijg  is  said  expUclUy  of  that  which  makas 
the  picture    "not  a  pretty  one"  or  of  that 
which  might  adversely  affect  world  opinion. 
Nothing  is  said  explicitly,  that  is,  of  ethical 
standarda  which  do  not  depend,  ultimately, 
on  what   others  can   be   induced   to   believe 
about  us.  Thus,  nothing  is  said  of  the  prob- 
lem of  using  as  callously  as  we  have  for  a 
decade   another   people    i  in   both   the  south 
and  north  erf  Vietnam)   to  protect  oureelvee 
from  dangers  we  anticipate  years  from  now 
(p.  434).  Indeed,  it  was  insisted  upon  again 
and   again   that   the   Vietnamese   should   be 
prevented    by    their    American    benefactors 
from   attempting   among    themselves   to   re- 
solve their  differences  by  any   negotiations 
or  coftUtiona.   (See  e.g..  pp.  244,  310,  324-26. 

584.)  ^  . 

One  must  wonder  whether  the  fear  both 
of  Ciilns  and  Russia  and  of  world  opinion 
saved  us  from  even  worse  misdeeds  than  we 
were  guilty  of  In  Vietnam  Just  as  the  exist- 
ence of  our  uemendous  power  as  well  as  of 
world  opinion  kept  the  Russians  from  behav- 
ing even  worse  than  they  did  the  pest  quar- 
ter century.  However  that  may  oe.  we  have 
become  to  a  distressing  extent  like  the  en- 
emies we  would  "contain":  Indeed,  "contain- 
ment" has  become  literally  that.  In  that  we 
have  all  too  often  incorporated  Into  ourselves 
the  worst  of  them.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of 
anything  Americana  disapprove  of  in  the 
enemy  in  Vietnam  which  we  have  not  been 
guilty  of  as  well,  sometimes  to  a  greater, 
sometimes  to  a  leaser  extent.  It  Is  Uwnlc, 
therefore,  that  oxu  1966  escalaUon  was  her- 
alded by  an  emphasis  upon  "the  simple  fact 
that  at  this  stage  of  history  we  are  the  great- 
est power  in  the  world — if  we  behave  like  It" 
(p.  422) .  What,  one  might  aak.  does  "behare" 
mean? 

When  we  notice  that  world  opinion  waa 
with  respect  to  Vietnam  a  more  reliable  guide 
to  proper  acti<»  than  calculations  of  our  eell- 
intraest.  we  should  not  do  so  without  noticing 
as  well  the  limitations  of  world  lor.  indeed, 
any  public)    opinion.  These  limitations  are 
particularly  acute  with  respect  to  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy.  There  ore  legitimate 
concerns  of  a  community  which  the  general- 
ity  of   rwanktnri   cannot   be   depended   upon 
to  appreciate,  there  are  fine  points  of  global 
politics  and  of  diplomacy  which  only  the  dla- 
clpllned  and   experienced   mind   can   under- 
stand. Thoughtful  men  have  always  known 
that    most    people    are    not    likely    to    be 
equipped  to  aasess  properly  the  foreign  and 
military  policy  of  a  community.  Serious  men 
have  long  been  aware  of  the  difficulties  posed 
for  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  by  the  en- 
thronement In  democracies  of  public  opinion. 
One  can  concede  such  difficulties  even  as 
one  recognizes  that  the  United  States  would 
have  been  better  served  during  the  1960s  if  a 
decent  respect  had  been  paid  by  us  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind.  This  continues  to  be 
true  with  respect  to  our  oaUous  bombings  in 
Southeast   Asia   and   our  curious   policy    to- 
ward India,  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh.   (See, 
also.   Congressional  Record,  vol.   117.  pt.  36. 
p.  47906.) 

It  Is  evident  throughout  the  Pentagon 
Papers  that  Influential  clvUiane  in  the  gov- 
ernment fancied  themselves  not  only  rough- 
minded  but  scientific  as  well  One  expects, 
and  even  requires,  rotighness  from  generals. 
(Thus,  an  American  general  counseled  In 
1964  against  the  "danger  of  reasoning  our- 
selves Into  Inaction"  p.  261.1  The  toughneaa 
in  generals  should  be  balanced,  however,  by 
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the  deliberative  element  in  others  But  "sci- 
ence" has  taken  the  place  uf  "deliberation," 
and  with  it  the  adoption  of  new  term*  which 
conceal  old  sins  Not  only  are  deliberation 
and  serlons  argument  neglected;  they  are  dis- 
paraged as  merely  "noise  level"  (p  297). 
■public  noise"    p    4241,  and  "heat"    p   430) 

With  the  depreciation  of  the  deliberative 
el«tnent  in  man— the  transformation  of  the 
rmtlonfil  into  the  merely  calculating— there 
has  oome  a  depreciation  of  that  serious  mo- 
rality vhlch  depends  upon  reason  Morality, 
a«  our  V'letnam  officials  saw  it,  was  some- 
thing which  the  public  was  saddled  with  even 
crippled  by:  morality  fett«rs  one's  ability  to 
anderstand  how  things  really  work:  It  Is 
something  which  reveals  and  Insures  a  nalv© 
grasp  of  the  affairs  of  this  world  They  them- 
selves were  liberated  from  such  old-faahloned 
restraints  That  is.  they  praised  as  "prag- 
matism" what  would  once  have  been  recog- 
nised and  hence  condemned  as  "Machiavel- 
lianism " 

It  was  MachlavelU  himself  who  observed 
that  the  people  In  their  naivete  tend  to  be 
morallty-mlnded  in  their  concerns:  while 
the  nobles  can  be  depended  upon  to  want 
more  and  more,  not  caring  how  they  get  it, 
the  people  are  content  to  be  left  with  the 
little  which  is  their  own.  Educated  men  rec- 
ognized long  before  MachlavelU  the  limita- 
tions of  public  opinion  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred: they  considered  It  one  of  their  duties 
to  try  to  shape  public  opinion  In  a  useful 
manner  But  those  men.  In  refusing  to  go 
along  fully  with  the  simple  pieties  and  naive 
morallsm  of  the  public,  did  not  consider 
thsmselves  liberated  from  the  demands  of 
morality.  Rather,  they  recognized  themselves 
as  beet  equipped  and  thereby  obliged  to  serve 
and  realize  the  very  same  ethical  standards 
and  asplntlons  which  public  opinion  vague- 
ly, fltfullv  i  sometimes  even  erotlcally)  but 
definitely  pursues. 

But  wtiEt  happens  In  an  age  when  the 
te«u:hlngs  of  MachlavelU  have  prevailed,  when 
they  have  ensnared  the  more  gifted  men? 
(See,  on  these  teachings.  Leo  Strauss, 
Thoughts  on  Machiavelli.  Qlencoe,  HI.:  The 
Pree  Press.  19M.)  The  "educated"  continue  to 
recognize  the  limits,  as  well  as  the  f>ower,  of 
public  opinion  (and  hence  public  morality), 
but  they  themselves  f  unlike  their  predecee- 
som)  are  not  guided  by  anything  really  high- 
er or  finer.  Instead,  they  become  eminently 
eautloiu.  If  not  even  feertul,  as  they  sacrifice 
principle  and  good  Jvidgment  (to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  good  Itself)  to  the  demands  of 
ambition :  Plato's  Thrasymachus  and  then  hla 
Calllcles  become  their  models  of  sensible  men. 
Thus,  the  educated  modern  Is  not  likely  to 
be  moved  by  anything  but  a  morality  keyed 
to  success  auad  appearance.  Indeed,  he  Is  apt 
to  be  persuaded  that  It  Is  expected  of  him 
that  he  should  keep  even  natural  oomi>as- 
»lon  well  in  check.  If  there  Is  to  be,  In  such 
olrcumstanceB,  any  significant  ethical  re- 
straint upon  the  exercise  of  power  by  the 
more  gifted  men  It  has  to  come  from  the 
sentimental,  even  backward,  public,  at  least 
until  Machiavellian  man  can  be  shown  what 
be  does  and  does  not  know. 

It  Is  the  success  of  Machiavellianism  i  with 
Its  perstiatlon  of  bright  men  that  they  should 
not  be  concerned  about  conventional  moral- 
ity* which  helps  legitimate  the  modem  con- 
stitutional elevation  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press  in  public  life.  Por  It  Is  freedom 
of  speech — which  never  had  to  have  In  sm- 
clent  (that  Is,  pre-MachlavelUan )  times  the 
status  It  enjoys  today — which  can  help  the 
public  become  as  Informed  as  It  Is  capable 
of  becoming.  It  Is  freedom  of  speech  (with 
all  Its  risks  and  banalities)  which  makes  It 
possible  for  the  deepest  moral  sense  of  the 
community,  however  crudely  It  may  be  ex- 
pressed at  times,  to  make  Itself  felt  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  aflalia.  It  is  also  freedom 
of  speech  which  permits  and  even  obliges 
citizens  In  private  life  to  speak  on  public 
aSalrs.  those  private  citizens  who  are  as  In- 


formed and  Intelligent  ( and  sometimes  even 
as  experienced  >  as  the  men  who  happen  to 
be  in  high  ofBce.  Thus.  It  is  freedom  of  speech 
and  public  opinion  which  help  make  it  pos- 
.slble  for  us  to  lire  humane  lives  in  an  age 
in  which  even  the  most  respectable  among 
The  sophisticated  and  ambitious  have  been  so 
taken  by  MachlavelU  as  to  permit  themselves 
to  do  terrible  things  with  "a  good  conscience." 
(See  Oarry  Wills.  "Are  aU  of  us  war  crimi- 
nals''"   Chicago  Sun-Times.  Jan.  11,  1972.) 

LESSONS     AND     PROSPECTS 

When  we  are  obliged  to  rely  upon  pubUc 
opinion  to  keep  the  educated  modern  at  least 
outwtu-dly  respectful  of  common  morality,  we 
should  do  so  with  the  limitations  of  public 
opinion  clearly  in  view.  For  such  opinion  is 
crude,  susceptible  to  demagoguery  and  to 
transient  passions  and  In  constant  need  of 
informed  guidance.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
passionate  Mr.  EUsberg's  perceptive  ot>serva- 
tion,  "One  senator  told  me  that  the  American 
public  doesn't  care  about  Vietnamese  dying. 
I  said  that's  because  no  President  or  senators 
have  told  them  they  ought  to  care."  {Chicago 
Sun-Times.  Aug  14,  1971.) 

Two  reform  measures  should,  in  our  cir- 
cumstances, be  considered,  one  which  would 
make  public  opinion  as  good  as  it  can  be 
I  even  while  its  limits  are  recognized), 
another  which  would  do  something  about 
what  passes  for  education  today.  That  Is.  both 
public  opinion  swid  the  wayward  educated 
are  badly  in  need  of  reform.  (A  third  measure 
has  to  do  with  institutional  checks  and  bal- 
ances: thus,  for  instance,  one  faction  among 
the  educated  should  be  countered  by  another. 
But  one  difficulty  with  checks  and  balances 
ia<  the  disturbing  tendency  we  have  of  re- 
quiring partisan  politics  to  "stop  at  the 
waterfront.'  i 

The  measure  which  looks  to  the  reform  of 
education  is  the  more  fundamental,  for  It 
aflects  not  only  the  quality  and  chtiracter 
of  our  leaders  but.  Indirectly,  the  calibre  of 
public  opinion  as  well.  When  we  reflect  upon 
tor  Instance,  that  ethical  considerations  are 
what  the  civic  education  of  our  future  lead- 
ers should  Include.  It  should  be  recognized. 
for  instance,  that  ethical  considerations  are 
a,  vital  part  of  any  political  judgment.  Just  as 
sound  ijolitlcal  Judgment  is  at  the  core  of 
any  serious  military  strategy.  It  should  also 
be  recognized  that  the  enduring  basis  of 
American  reputation  (and  of  a  proper  sense 
of  self-confidence)  is  not  mere  power,  nor 
the  wlUingness  and  ability  to  use  that  power 
efficiently,  but  rather  the  use  of  great  power 
sensibly  and  hence  humanely.  That  is,  we 
should  make  an  effort  to  rediscover  what  the 
ancients  thought  they  knew  about  the  na- 
ture of  man  and  of  the  universe  which  kept 
them  from  taking  the  fateful  step  which 
MachlavelU  took  ushering  in  modernity  and 
Its  rlghteotUB  callousness. 

The  other  reform  measure  I  have  men- 
tioned addresses  itself  (in  various  forms)  to 
making  public  opinion  as  good  as  It  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  be.  A  healthy  com- 
munity can  be  depended  upon  to  retain  a 
conventional  moral  sense — and  that  sense, 
when  properly  informed  and  etiided.  Is  not 
likely  'except  in  .special  clrcimistancesl  to 
diverge  outrageously  or  for  long  from  what 
natural  rlKht  prescribes  or  at  least  permits. 
'See  Anastaplo.  "Natural  Right  and  the 
.American  Lawyer."  Wisconsin  Law  Review 
[Spring,  19651.  "Law  and  Morality,"  Wiscon- 
sin Law  Review  (Winter.  19671,1  A  somewhat 
refined  public  opinion,  but  not  "refined"  in 
such  a  way  as  to  suppress  the  moral  sense  of 
a  people,  may  stUl  be  found  In  Congress, 
among  the  men  and  women  there  who  have 
time  and  information  and  experience  and 
sanctions  which  permit  them  to  learn  things 
that  the  public  may  not  or  perhaps  should 
not  learn  at  once.  That  is.  Congress  should 
be  encouraged  to  Insist,  ■with  Its  tax  f>owers 
as  the  critical  sanction,  on  its  constitutional 
prerogatives  with  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment and  informed  supervision  of  national 


policy.  Furthermore,  Congress  should,  la  or- 
der  to  preserve  its  Influence,  discipline  thost 
of  its  members  who  so  abuse  their  prlvilefu 
as  to  place  all  congressional  prerogatives  un- 
der a  cloud.  A  responsible  Congress  is  ce- 
talnly  to  be  preferred  to  irresponsible  jour- 
nalism.  Does  not  the  former  make  the  latter 
less  likely? 

The  President's  'Vietnam  advisors,  it 
should  be  noticed,  were  far  lees  likely  thin 
the  public,  Corigress  and  the  press  normslly 
are  to  succumb  to  demagoguery:  that  whloii 
kept  them  hardened  to  moral  oonowm 
tended  to  protect  them  against  obvious 
demagogTjery  as  weU.  On  the  other  hand, 
people  can  learn,  and  Congress  can  oonflna, 
from  the  Pentagon  Papers  how  the  Executlvs 
conducts  our  aSaIrs:  moat  important,  p«. 
haps,  everyone  can  learn  (both  from  Xbt 
Papers  and  from  the  war)  the  limits  of  ex- 
perts.  (This,  by  the  way,  seems  to  be  some- 
thing that  experienced  politicians  are  Uksly 
to  be  aware  of.  It  Is  not  Lnslgnlflcant,  I 
believe,  that  there  was  not  among  the  Presi- 
dent's immediate  advisors  on  Vietnam  any- 
one  who  had  campaigned  for  and  served  In 
elective  office.  That  Is.  the  political  toucb 
was  missing — and  the  poUtlcal  touch  Is,  a* 
its  roots,  ethical.  Nor  is  It  lnslgnlflcant.  I 
believe,  that  Lyndon  Johnson  was  never  sblt, 
on  his  own,  to  become  a  national  politician: 
there  was  too  much  of  Texas  and  the  fron- 
tier in  him,  something  which  the  Eastern 
Intellectuals  who  served  as  his  advisors  ex- 
ploited in  pushing  him  to  go  further  than 
his  common  sense  may  have  wanted  him  to 
go.  One  may  even  detect  here  the  inception 
oif  the  kind  of  resentment  of  intellectuals  by 
politicians  which  the  late  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy  exploited.) 

We  have  seen  In  the  Vietnam  ■war,  and  this 
the  Pentagon  Papers  point  up,  that  varloiu 
key  assumptions  of  the  Cold  War  have  to  be 
reconsidered  if  the  public  Is  not  to  be  led 
astray  again.  Thus,  we  find  ourselves  again 
and  again  relying  upon  the  sense  of  restraint 
of  the  Btisslans  and  even  of  the  Chinese.  In 
a  way,  this  practical  reasseeement,  if  not 
repudiation,  of  the  Cold  War  has  been  gotten 
relatively  cheaply.  That  is,  things  ootdd  have 
■oeen  even  worse  than  they  were  the  pMt 
decade.  Indeed,  we  can  expect  our  next  In- 
ternational Involvement  to  be  far  mow 
serious  than  Vietnam  has  been,  if  only  be- 
cause the  more  belligerent  among  us  will  b* 
inclined  to  argue  (unless  they  can  be  set 
itralght  beforehand)  that  our  principal  dllH- 
culty  in  Vietnam  was  that  we  did  not  strike 
at  the  foreign  source  of  our  enemy's  power 
from  the  outset. 

We  have  also  seen  as  a  result  of  the  Vlet- 
name  war  that  a  people  cannot  continue  to 
subscribe  Indefinitely  to  the  errors  we  have 
cherished  without  being  seriously  hurt  from 
time  to  time.  There  is,  perhaps,  some  res*- 
surance  and  hope  In  this:  It  is  good  to  be 
reminded  that  there  Is  (as  General  Grant 
indicated)  a  natural  order  of  things  whksh 
one  ignores  or  transgresses  at  one's  peril. 
These  errors  have  been  partly  responsible  tat 
the  iUusions  and  passions  which  have  been 
permitted  to  build  up  and  survive  and  which 
move  the  extremists  among  us.  A  concern 
about  such  extremists  may  have  Interfered 
■with  the  development  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration of  a  sensible  foreign  policy; 
concern  was  expressed  on  several  occasions 
about  what  the  effect  would  be  at  home  tf 
the  administration  backed  down  In  or  e^vsn 
got  out  of  Vietnam.  Memories  of  the  domestte 
debacle  which  followed  upon  the  "lose"  of 
China  twenty  years  before  were  stUl  vivid. 
Thus,  the  Cold  Warriors,  even  when  they 
personally  came  to  see  that  the  national  In- 
terest called  for  withdrawal  from  Vietnam, 
were  obliged  to  cater  to  the  continued  belief 
by  a  significant  minority  of  their  constitu- 
ents in  the  myths  which  had  been  go^ 
for  a  generation.  And  In  the  process  they 
Inadvertently  succeeded  In  misleading  other 
constituents  of  theirs  into  believing  that 
various  truths  upon  which  American  foreign 
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«,ilcv  has  relied  for  a  generation  are  In  fact 
Sded  myths.  (See  Congressional  Record. 
!^i  m  Dt  21.  p.  38130.) 
"I^erhi^  therS  have  been  provided,  by  the 
.^rtence  in  Vietnam,  an  incentive  and  an 
Xrtunlty  to  refurbish  the  dogmas  we 
S?^UvS  'ith  since  the  Second  World  War, 
5^„  which  .Whatever  their  usefulness 
?^7tlme)  have  come  to  paralyse  rather 
JU  to  sustain  and  to  guide  us.  Consider, 
^^xlmple,  the  significance  of  John  F.  Ken- 
n^v"Xpo«^  intention  to  withdraw  from 
v£^  in  1966.  That  is,  we  l^a^f^een  given 
„  understand.  Mr.  Kennedy  did  not  dare 
^th^w  before  the  election  and  Mr.  John- 
Sf dTnot  dare  escalate  until  after  it.  C^n 
t^  be  understood  to  have  catered  to  dlfler- 
!!finTpa8sloned  elements  In  the  country? 
such  as  "te  of  affairs  conceals  deadly  perils 
.nd  reoulres  correction. 

BeSuse  of  our  experience  In  Vietnam,  we 
t.^^n  obliged  to  recognl«  the  limits 
5?7v«n  a  superpower's  power.  T^e  irrespon- 
ible  gamble  we  seemed  to  take  and  win 
during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  in  response 
to  t^t  of  the  R-UBslans.  threatened  to jnis- 
uLd  us  about  what  we  could  and  should  do. 
OAthat  gamble  lead  to  an  accelerated  mod- 
illastlon  of  the  Russian  navy  as  well  as  to 
the  consequent  weakening  of  our  ability 
to  provide  the  gaUant  Israelis  the  assurances 
they  are  in  need  of?  Perhaps  we  have  come 
to  a  better  Idea  of  what  CJhln*  U  and  Is  not. 
having  been  obliged  to  "reir'  upon  her  close 
UD  (It  would  be  useful  to  study  the  many 
tsclt  agreements  entered  into  between  the 
Americans  and  the  Chinese  during  the  Viet- 
nam war.)  Perhaps,  also,  the  Chinese  have 
come  to  a  better  idea  of  what  we  are  not. 
That  18  perhaps  the  "confrontation"  in  Viet- 
nam has  made  poasible  something  of  a  rap- 
prochement between  the  two  countries.  We 
should  have  now  a  better  Idea  as  weU  of  how 
our  own  people  behave  in  such  circum- 
stances, of  what  can  be  expected  of  them  and 
of  what  should  be  guarded  against,  what 
we  are  capable  of  and  what  we  are  not  and 
indeed  should  not  be  capable  of. 

Even  more  serious  a  problem  than  the 
(3old  War  and  Its  dogmas  is  the  problem  of 
the  language  by  which  we  live,  a  problem 
which  antedated  the  coming  of  the  Cold 
War  and  which  la  Intimately  related  to  the 
dlfflcultv  of  engaging  In  serious  discourse  to- 
day. I  have  already  noticed,  in  the  language 
employed  in  the  Pentagon  Papers,  the  ab- 
sence of  explicit  ethical  concern.  This  de- 
ficiency is  accentuated.  If  not  even  made  pos- 
sible, by  the  mechanical  descriptions  and 
awful  Jargon  that  our  public  officials  used 
day  In  and  day  out  to  explain  to  (or  perhaps 
to  conceal  from?)  one  tinother  what  they 
were  trying  to  do.  It  Is  as  If  everything  could 
be  reduced  to  formiUate  and  slide  rules  and 
tables,  emptied  of  tradition  and  human  con- 
tent, and  then  simply  manipulated.  All  this 
contributes,  along  with  simple  moral  ob- 
tuseness.  to  the  depressing  effect  of  reading 
these  memoranda,  the  same  kind  of  effect 
the  sensitive  reader  should  get  from  ex- 
posure to  rank  obscenity,  a  saddening  of  the 
spirit  at  the  sight  of  the  corruption  and  ex- 
ploitation of  something  good.  (See  my  essay, 
"Obscenity  and  Common  Sense:  Toward  a 
Definition  of  'Community'  and  'Individual- 
ity'," to  be  published  by  Swallow  Press  in  the 
Spring  of  1972  as  a  part  of  Robert  E. 
Meagher's  collection.  Toothing  Stones:  Re- 
thinking the  Political.) 

Has  there  ever  been  a  time  when  men  In 
high  office  in  this  country  wrote  such  god- 
forsaken proee  as  these  men  put  to  paper? 
(The  memoirs  of  General  Grant  do  provide 
a  refreshing  antidote.)  The  very  least  a  Pres- 
ident should  require  of  his  subordinates  are 
memoranda  which  employ  complete  sen- 
tences and  real  words.  To  be  caught  up  with 
Jargon  suggests  that  one  has  no  mind  of  one's 
own.  that  one  likes  to  be  fashionable,  that 
one  has  no  serious  respect  for  language.  The 
debasement  of  language  contributes  to  the 


impairment  of  thought,  which  contributes  In 
turn  to  the  weakening  of  moral  Judgment. 
(See  Richard  M  Weaver.  Ideas  Have  Conse- 
quences 1  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  1948)  )  A  cable  frcm  Harold  Wilson 
provides  a  welcome  interlude  among  the  Pen- 
tagon Paper  documents  (pp.  449-49)  (It  Is 
evident,  in  his  carefully  worded  message  to 
a  President  desperate  for  reassurance  from 
allies  in  Europe,  that  Mr.  Wilson  considered 
our  Vietnam  Involvement  quite  dubious  in- 
deed )  There  was,  even  In  so  devious  a  poli- 
tician as  that  British  prime  minister,  a  sense 
of  grace  of  language  which  the  toughmlnded 
men  cloee  to  the  President  were  profesalon- 
allv  Incapable  of. 

'The  language  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  sug- 
gests, perhaps  more  than  anything  else  about 
them,  the  facile  shallowneae  of  the  InteUl- 
gent  men  upon  whom  the  President  relied.  1 
return,  with  this  observation,  to  what  should 
be  at  the  root  of  our  concerns,  the  problem 
of  the  education  of  Americans.  The  educated 
man— the  man  who  has  some  Idea  about  what 
the  world  Is  like  and  about  the  limits  not 
onlv  of  man's  knowledge  of  the  world  but 
even  more  of  man's  ability  to  control  It  and 
himself— is  open  to  the  age-old  case  for  mod- 
eration and  for  self-restraint.  That  is  one 
reason  why  the  truly  educated  man  tends  to 
be  conservative  and  pacific.  (See  Joseph 
Cropsey.  "Radicalism  and  Its  Roots,"  Public 
Policy   ('spring  19701  ) 

There  is  no  substitute  for  a  civic  educa- 
tion which  foeters  understanding  of  and 
hence  respect  for  all  the  virtues,  particularly 
those  of  prudence  and  Justice.  'See  Laurence 
Herns  "Aristotle's  Poetics.-  in  the  collection 
of  essayists.  Ancients  and  ^fodem,■<  |  New 
York-  Basic  Books.  1964]  See,  in  the  same 
collection,  my  essay  on  Plato's  Apology  ) 
It  Is  onlv  prudent  to  Insist,  not  merely  be- 
cause fashions  in  'vlllalnB"  change,  that  the 
inteUectuals  who  have  been  high  in  the 
councils  of  a  discredited  president  should 
not  be  denied,  upon  their  return  to  private 
life  posts  in  the  better  universities.  Much 
ran  be  learned  If  serious  students  should  be 
exposed  to  them  In  addition,  they  them- 
selves can  learn  from  having  to  try  to  teach 
to  the  skeptical  young  what  they  believe 
themselves  to  know. 

PRXVTBW    or    COMINC    ATTRACTIONS 

To  talk  of  serious  reform  in  education  Is 
to  talk  of  "the  long  run."  It  is  not  prudent 
to  consider,  along  with  the  possible  benefits 
of  the  pubUcatlon  of  the  Pentagon  Papers, 
ihe  immediate  adverse  effects  of  such  pub- 
lication upon  "the  security  of  the  tTnlted 
States"?  One  should  consider,  among  other 
things,  the  purpoees.  effects  and  abuses  of 
our  system  of  classifying  documents  as  well 
as  the  centuries-old  Aiiglo-Amerlcan  press 
tradition  of   'no  prior   restraint," 

Both  the  risks  and  the  safeguards  of  a 
regime  such  as  ours,  for  which  a  free  press 
U  vital,  remain  to  be  considered,  as  do  the 
impllcatlonE  of  "no  prior  restraint."  Thus. 
I  propose  to  discuss  in  the  second  part  of 
this  essay  the  prudent  "ways  out"  avaUable 
to  both  citizen  and  government  in  circum- 
stances such  as  those  attending  the  prep- 
araUon  and  publlcaUon  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers. 


Past  II 

I  discussed  in  the  previous  Issue  ot  this 
publication  what  may  be  learned  from  the 
Pentagon  Papers  about  the  way  our  govern- 
ment conducts  our  affairs  and  about  how  our 
public  servants  conceive  of  our  limitations — 
and  hence  of  their  duties.  The  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Retotlons  Committee  has 
recently  observed  that  the  preparation.  dlB- 
cloeure  and  publication  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers  "are  unprecedented  In  the  history  of 
our  country." 

"Also  xinprecedanted."  he  added.  In  a  com- 
ment reflecting  the  paaslons  aroused  among 
UB  by  the  war  In  Vietnam,  "la  the  extent  to 


which  the  executive  branch  misled  both 
congress  and  the  public."  (Were  not  the 
deceptions  of  the  Woodrow  'Wilson  and 
Franklin  Roosevelt  admlnlstratlonB  even 
more  extensive  and  far  more  serious?) 

Now  we  turn  to  what  may  be  learned  from 
the  unprecedented  litigation  attending  the 
pubUcatlon,  In  June,  1971,  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers.  In  doing  so,  we  should  keep  In  mind 
an  editorial  observation  made  in  1  Ml  by  the 
eminently  respectable   rimej    (Of  London) 

"The  first  duty  of  the  press  Is  to  obtain 
the  earliest  and  most  correct  inteUlgence  of 
the  events  of  the  time  and  instantly,  by  dis- 
closing them,  to  make  them  the  common 
property  of  the  nation.  The  statesman  col- 
lects his  information  secretly  and  by  secret 
means.  He  keeps  back  even  the  current 
inteUlgence  of  the  day  with  ludicrous  pre- 
cauUons.  But  the  press  lives  by  disclosures." 
Kchoos  of  the  English  editor's  sentiments 
may  be  detected  in  a  s»t«ment  made  on 
June  19,  1971,  by  a  Washington  Post  editor. 
He  said  that  a  desire  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Justice  Department  that  sUenclng  the  New 
York  Time*  would  not  "klU  the  story"  was 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Post  decided  to 
publish  what  it  could  from  the  Pentagon 
Papers  archives 

The  publication  of  the  Pentagon  Papers 
raised,  among  other  constitutional  questions, 
that  of  wliether  the  government  of  tba 
United  States  may  Impose  a  "prior  restraint" 
upon  the  press.  That  is,  should  the  govern- 
ment (either  through  the  courts  or  other- 
wise) be  able  In  the  normal  course  of  events 
to  prevent  newspapers  from  publishing  ma- 
terials in  their  poseession.  the  revelation  of 
which  the  government  sincerely  believes  to 
be  harmful  to  the  national  Interest?  This 
question  was  addressed,  and  in  part  dealt 
wltii.  in  the  litigation  which  quickly  found 
Its  -way  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  In  June, 
1871.  when  the  government  attempted  to 
stop  first  the  New  York  Time*  and  then  the 
Washington  Po$t  from  publlahlng  "top  se- 
cret" materials  from  the  Pentiagon  Papers. 

The  strength  of  the  American  tradition 
against  "prior  restraints"  is  reflected  In  the 
open  defiance  by  even  so  law-abiding  a  news- 
paper as  the  Chicago  Trilrune  of  the  massive 
efforts  of  the  government  to  stop  pubUcatlon 
of  the  Pentagon  Papers.  Thus,  the  THbune 
observed  In  an  editorial  of  June  25.  1971 : 

"We  want  to  pUy  it  square  with  our  read- 
ers and  explain  why  we  have  not  printed 
something  exclusive  about  the  background 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam  that  would  get  us 
enjoined  by  a  federal  court. 

"The  primary  reason,  we  must  confess.  Is 
that  no  disaffected,  ex -government  employe 
has  handed  us  copies  of  the  top  secret  pur- 
loined Pentagon  Papers. 

"We  tried  to  get  copies  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers  last  week  after  the  courts  shut  off 
the  stories  In  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post.  We  dropped  the  word  in 
places  where  we  thought  it  might  be  picked 
up  by  disaffected  former  Pentagon  and  State 
Department  officials. 

"AS  indicated,  we  probably  vrould  have  ac- 
cepted the  handout  ourselves,  because  we 
boUeve  that  much  of  the  material  which  has 
been  printed  should  be  made  known  to  the 
American  public.  This  was  the  reason  why 
last  Sunday  we  devoted  most  of  our  Per- 
spective section  to  a  sununary  of  the  ma- 
terial printed  in  the  first  three  chapters  of 
the  New  York  Time*  story.  ..." 

on  July  1.  1971,  the  morning  after  the 
Supreme  Court  announced  its  decision  In 
the  Times  and  Post  case,  a  Chicago  Tribune 
editorial  included  these  Judgments  (despite 
the  dissenting  opinions  of  those  members 
of  the  court  which  the  Tribune  is  usually 
most  sympathetic  with ) : 

The  Supreme  Court  has  probably  reached 
the  most  sensible  conclusion  It  could  reach 
under  the  circumstances — namely  that  the 
so-caUed   Pentagon   Papers   do   not   contain 
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nukterUl  which  would  so  jeopardie*  th«  na- 
tlon»l  security  as  to  Justify  prior  restraint 
by  the  government  against  their  publication. 

"If  the  decision  Is  a  rebuke  to  anyone,  it 
is  to  the  succession  of  bureaucrats  who  have 
undermined  the  security  system  by  over- 
claaslfylng  documents,  often  only  to  protect 
their  repuUtlons.  and  by  faUlng  to  decIassUy 
them  or  lower  their  classification  when  this 
should   have  been   done.    .    .   . 

"The  court  ruled  for  a  free  press." 

In  this  article  I  consider  the  effect  upon 
the  United  States  of  the  security  breaches 
seen  In  the  Pentagon  Papers  revelations,  and 
what  the  government  may  do  (particularly 
by  recourse  to  the  courts)  to  prevent  or  to 
repair  such  breaches  In  security.  But  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  emphasize  that  my  Inquiry  is  not 
primarily  into  the  question  of  what  the  gov- 
ernment may  conceal  from  the  public,  but 
rather  of  what  should  happen  when  the  press 
does  get  something  the  government  has  (per- 
haps even  legitimately)  tried  to  conceal 
from  public  view. 

It  was  agreed  by  most  of  the  Judges  In- 
volved In  the  Pentagon  Papers  litigation, 
and  evidently  by  all  the  lawyers  representing 
the  two  newspapers,  that  the  prior  restraint 
sought  by  the  government  may  be  in  some 
circumstances  legitimate.  It  was  for  them  "a 
question  of  fact  "  whether  irreparable  harm 
to  the  United  States  would  be  done  on  "this 
occasion"  If  the  intended  public  should  be 
permitted.  I  analyze  the  situation,  accepting 
for  much  of  this  article  their  assumption 
that  the  constitutional  prohibition  upon 
prior  restraints  Is  not  absolute. 

Even  so.  an  examination  of  the  facts  of 
such  cases  has  led  me  to  the  unorthodox  con- 
clusion that  the  prohibition  on  "prior  re- 
straints" among  us  Is  and  should  be  for  all 
practical  ptuposes  absolute.  ( A  useful  dis- 
cussion of  the  Pentagon  Papers  opinions 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  written 
from  the  orthodox  point  of  view,  may  be 
found  In  the  Informed  article  by  Harry  Kal- 
ven.  Jr.  in  Volume  85  of  the  Harvard  Law 
Review.  See.  for  the  Jurisprudential,  or  rather 
the  rhetorical,  underpinnings  of  the  ortho- 
dox position,  the  article  on  "legal  reasoning" 
bv  Bdward  H.  Levi  In  Volume  15  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Lav)  Review.) 

My  principal  argument  ( which  Is  devel- 
oped below)  can  be  summed  up  In  this  man- 
ner The  seeming  availability  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  remedy  of  prior  restraint  does 
not  provide  ( in  ordinary  constitutional  cir- 
cumstances) serious  protection  for  the 
United  States,  but  only  an  Illusion  of  pro- 
tection, which  Illusion  can  have  several  bad 
Bide  effects.  One  bad  side  effect  Is  that  It 
provides  an  opMnlng  for  unscrupulous  exer- 
cises of  government  power  m  more  repressive 
times.  Another  bad  side  effect  Is  that  it  im- 
mediately encourages  more  reckless  publica- 
tion than  we  should  like.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  press  is  encouraged  (under  the  orthodox 
view)  to  try  to  "beat  the  government  to  the 
punch  ■  If.  on  the  other  hand.  It  should  be 
generally  recognized  that  there  Is  (in  ordi- 
nary constitutional  circumstances)  no  pos- 
sibility of  prior  restraint,  a  publisher  Is  aware 
that  he  cannot  be  kept  from  publishing  If  he 
should  consult  the  government  about  the 
national  security  consequences  of  what  he 
intends  to  publish  from  secret  documents  In 
his  possession.  lEven  the  way  the  New  York 
Times  released  Its  Pentagon  Papers,  by  re- 
course to  aerial  publication,  did  give  the  gov- 
ernment an  opportunity  to  reason  with  the 
Times  while  the  series  was  In  process  of  be- 
ing published.) 

A  realistic  view  of  the  effect  of  an  acknowl- 
edged absolute  prohibition  of  prior  restraints 
should  promote  (although,  of  course.  It  can- 
not guarantee )  a  responsible  approach  to  the 
use  of  sensitive  Information  by  properly  In- 
structed and  conscientious  editors. 

If  a  prior  restraint  seema  to  be  available 
In  the  courts  on  any  ground,  the  govern- 
ments win  eventually  be  tempted  to  believe 
It  can  do  better  than  It  did  In  June.  1971.  As 


the  law  Is  presently  understood,  the  govern- 
ment can  usually  get  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  If  It  makes  a  serious  effort  to  do  so. 
And^human  nature  being  what  It  Is — gov- 
ernments will  from  time  to  time  consider 
doing  so.  In  the  expectation  that  they  can 
organize  t>etter  the  required  allegations  and 
evidence  In  their  effort  to  make  the  tem- 
porary Injunction  permanent.  Thus,  both 
government  officials  and  newspaper  pub- 
lishers are  likely  to  conduct  themselves  dif- 
ferently from  the  way  they  would  If  they 
were  not  affected  respectively  by  such  efx- 
pectatlons  and  (ears. 

In  the  event  the  government  happens  to 
learn  of  an  Impending  publication  of  catas- 
troplc  prop>ortlons  (the  extreme  case  which 
Is  sometimes  conjured  up  in  discussions  of 
these  matters),  there  are  provided  In  our 
constitutional  system  i  as  we  shall  see)  ex- 
traordinary measures  which  can  b«  em- 
ployed I  Independent  of  Judicial  Injunctions) 
to  forestall  such  publication.  (Varlotis  kinds 
of  persuasion,  to  say  nothing  of  less  police 
measures,  may  also  be  available.)  In  less 
than  catastrophic  circumstances,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  government  has  available  (as 
we  shall  also  see)  many  mundane  measures 
to  discourage  the  misuse  of  sensitive  In- 
formation. 

The  fundamental  question  raised  by  the 
entire  Pentagon  Papers  controversy  bears 
upon  the  character  of  the  constitution  un- 
der which  we  live.  The  underlying  and  peren- 
nial problem  about  the  relation  between  a 
concern  for  a  sometimes  tiseful  secrecy  and 
a  desire  for  democratic  rule  may  be  discerned 
in  what  Plutarch  reports  of  an  episode  In 
Athena  during  the  lifetime  of  Arlstldes  the 
Just: 

"Themlstocles  once  declared  to  the  people 
of  Athens  that  he  had  devised  a  certain 
measure  which  could  not  be  revealed  to  them 
In  public,  but  which  was  most  Important  for 
the  advantage  and  security  of  the  city.  They 
ordered  that  Arlstldes  alone  should  hear  what 
It  was  (that  Themlstocles  proposed]  and 
pass  Judgment  on  It.  So  Themlstocles  told 
Arlstldes  that  his  purpose  was  to  burn  the 
naval  station  of  the  Greek  confederates  [of 
Athens  | ,  for  In  this  way  the  Athenians  would 
bo  greatest,  and  lords  of  all.  Then  Arlstldes 
came  before  the  people  and  said  of  the  deed 
which  TTiemlstocles  purposed  to  do.  that 
none  other  could  be  more  advantageous  and 
none  more  unjust.  The  Athenians,  hearing 
this,  gave  Themlstocles  order  to  desist:  such 
was  the  love  of  Justice  felt  by  the  people 
I  at  that  time  ] ,  f^nd  such  the  credit  and  con- 
fidence they  reposed  In  Arlstldes." 

Can  responsible  members  of  Congress  and 
publishers  of  newspapers  be  brought  to  ap- 
preciate and  respect  their  Arlstldean  oppor- 
tunities and  duties?  Is  not  this  our  most 
prudent  "way  out"  as  a  people,  to  be  able  to 
discern  and  to  triist  the  Arlstldes  among  us 
on  those  occasions  when  we  should  not  insist 
upon  knowing  all  that  could  be  known  about 
whatever  Is  proposed  by  the  government  to 
be  done  on  our  behalf  and  In  our  name? 
But  to  be  able  to  defer  to  an  Arlstldes.  do 
we  not  need  as  well  a  Themlstoclean  gov- 
ernment, one  which  deals  with  us  In  good 
faith  by  alerting  the  public  and  Its  Congress 
when  something  truly  questionable  Is  being 
considered? 

However  that  may  be.  It  was  fortunate  for 
American  constitutionalism  that  the  dra- 
matic struggle  In  1971  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  press  found  the  contenders 
obliged  to  acknowledge  and  to  respect  each 
other's  patriotism.  It  was  fortunate,  that  Is, 
that  the  Issues  I  discuss  below  did  not  first 
reach  the  courts  In,  say,  the  1960s,  with  hy- 
pothetlcally,  the  Communist  Daily  Worker 
preparing  (on  the  basis  of  classified  docu- 
ments In  its  possession)  to  expose  for  public 
examination  "the  Inside  story"  of  Gtener«U 
MacArthtw's  disastrous  advance  to  the  Talu 
River  and  his  subsequent  Insubordlnatlcm. 
We  might  then  have  had  refUly  dan^rona 


precedents  of  repression  of  the  prus  to  radUB 
with  for  generatlotis  to  come. 

It  Is  partly  to  head  off  such  daogtioui 
precedents,  as  well  as  to  guard  against  M(f. 
defeating  reliance  upon  Illusory  protection, 
that  It  seems  to  me  prudent  for  us  to  tn«i|^ 
upon  the  absolute  prohibition,  "no  prior  re- 
straints." (Constitutional  government  sod 
the  rule  of  law  mean  that  there  arc  often 
good  reasons  why  one  can  be  put  In  jaU  far 
doing  something  which  one  cannot  be  legally 
stopped  from  doing.  Of  course,  the  prospect 
of  such  Jailing  should  have  a  restraining 
effect  In  ordinary  circumstances.) 

Whatever  may  be  done  to  an  offending 
publisher  and  his  Informant  after  publica- 
tion, we  as  a  community  at  least  retain  for 
our  consideration  the  Information  they  run 
the  risk  of  providing  us.  We  can  then  ooo- 
slder  as  well  whether  they  were  right  or 
wrong,  gallant  or  fooUah,  just  or  unjoit  In 
having  dared  to  run  for  us  the  risk  they  did. 

NSW    OBTHODOXT    AITO    OLD 

Had  there  been  more  than  was  truly  nev 
than  there  was  in  the  Pentagon  Papers,  ths 
adverse  effect  of  publication  upon  seeuilty 
might  have  been  more  of  a  problem  for  th* 
courts  than  It  was.  But  It  would  be  rash  to 
Insist  that  no  possible  harm  has  resulttd 
from  the  massive  publication  we  have  seen. 
The  rimes  did  Insist  in  Its  editorials  that  it 
would  not  have  made  its  decision  to  publish 
"If  there  had  been  any  reason  to  believe  that 
publication  would  have  endangered  the  life 
of  a  single  American  soldier  or  in  any  way 
threatened  the  security  of  our  country  or  the 
p>eace  of  the  world."  I  do  not  believe  that  thl« 
Is  a  prudent  test:  any  course  of  action 
(ranging  from  rigorous  censorship  to  unin- 
hibited publication)  runs  risks  and  endan- 
gers lives.  What  must  be  determined  Is  which 
course  Is  most  likely,  in  our  clrcumstanoM, 
to  serve  the  common  good:  a  "body  cotmt" 
does  not  suffice. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  government 
was  obliged  to  concede  during  the  Pentagon 
PaF>er8  litigation  that  it  Is,  strictly  speaking, 
irrelevant  to  consider  as  a  cause  of  harm, 
and  hence  as  a  basis  for  suppression  by  In- 
junction, the  fact  that  the  documents  In 
question  might  have  been  stolen.  Indeed, 
American  newspapers  frequently  publish,  and 
are  even  expected  to  publish,  purloined 
papers. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  govern- 
ment was  also  obliged  to  concede  during  the 
litigation  that  the  fact  that  a  doctiment  hu 
been  designated  a  state  secret  does  not  settle 
the  question  of  whether  publication  of  it 
may  be  enjoined,  not  even  If  the  deslgnatkin 
seems  to  be  both  authorized  and  reasonable. 
Atfer  all,  our  form  of  government  Is  such 
that  the  press  Is  obviously  left  free.  In  ordi- 
nary constitutional  clrcumstancea.  to  publish 
materials  which  may  Indeed  (and  all  too 
often  do)  harm  the  national  Interest.  Yet  the 
government's  caise  and  the  concessions  made 
by  the  newspapers  would  tend  to  permit 
Congress  to  provide  for  suppression  by  in- 
junction of  any  publication  which  Is  likely  to 
cause  some  serious  damage  to  the  country. 
The  orthodox  opinion,  with  respect  to  these 
matters,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  realize  that 
it  permits,  in  principle,  press  censorship  In 
the  natlonsd  Interest,  Irrespective  of  whether 
the  materials  Involved  happen  to  have  been 
classified. 

We  see  here  the  fundamenUl  questions 
under  the  First  Amendment  touched  up*"" 
by  this  litigation,  questions  which  should 
Indicate  why  the  orthodox  opinion  against 
"absolutes"  (and  In  favor  of  selective  prior 
restraint  by  Injunction)  conceals  genuine 
dangers  to  our  form  of  government.  1 1  am  re- 
minded, by  this  orthodox  opinion,  of  the 
damage  done  to  "freedom  of  speech  (and) 
of  the  press"  since  1919  by  the  "clear  and 
present  danger"  test.) 

That  is.  It  seems  to  me  constltutlonaUy 
Improper  for  the  government.  In  an  effort 
to  suppress  by  Injunction  the  intended  puo- 
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M„n  nf  secret  documento.  to  rely  upon 
Tv  sunds^  or  re«on.  which  would 
S^  M  well,  the  suppre-alon  of  public.- 
Wba»d  not  on  s«:ret  or  cla«.lfled  mate- 
^bTon  what  someone  may  figure  out 
2«,  unclassified  material  to  be  happening 
n>«  uS^  State,  or  abro«l.  Th.  lat^ 
InbUatlons,  without  reliance  on  any  cla«l- 
S2  ^tenais,  may  be  in  a  particular  in- 
?i«»much  more  damaging  to  the  national 
f^^t  than   the    former.   Buit   would    not 

e^ne''  agree  that  analytical  pubUca- 
,(Z^not    based    on    classified    materials, 

'S  ^beyond  the  reach  of  the  law?  Still. 

f  the  test  IS  that  agreed  to  by  the  govern- 
Lnt  and  the  newspapers  in  the  Pentagon 
S^rs  litigation,  why  should  not  Congress 
3,ie  to  act  against  such  publications,  even 
though  thev  are  not  based  on  classified 
msierials?  This  is  one  reason  I  suggest  the 
orthodox  opinion  with  respect  to  these  mat- 
tttTdoes  not  appreciate  what  It  opens  the 


door  to. 

What  then,  one  might  ask.  (a  the  purpose 
of  classifying  documents  If  newspapers  can- 
not be  prevented  by  injunction  (at  the  op- 
tion of  the  government)  from  publishing 
whatever  may  come  into  their  possession? 
Clssslflcatlon  is  Justified  with  a  view  to  how 
the  government  tries  to  control  the  Informa- 
•lon  It  considers  important  to  the  national 
interest  to  keep  secret,  not  with  a  view  to 
what  the  government  may  do  to  recapture  in- 
formation it  has  lost  control  of.  Tot  If  the 
Mvernment  is  permitted  to  recapture  or  im- 
mobiUze  bv  injunction  information  It  has 
lost  control  of.  It  can  only  do  so  on  the  basis 
of  legal  principles  and  standards  which 
would  undermine  and  endanger  that  freedom 
of  the  press  upon  which  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment so  much  depends  to  keep  the  sov- 
ereign public  Informed. 

Thus,  I  am  obliged  to  argue  on  this  oc- 
casion—despite the  Insistence  of  the  ciir- 
rently  orthodox  opinion  on  this  subject — 
that  the  government  can  have  no  authority, 
m  ordtoary  constitutional  circumstances, 
to  secure  even  In  the  national  Interest  a  prior 
restraint  upon  publication  of  any  materials 
(Classified  or  unclassified)  which  happen  to 
be  In  the  possession  of  the  press.  This  argu- 
ment seems  to  me  not  only  to  be  doctnnally 
sound  lechollng  as  It  does  the  genuine 
orthodoxy  of  MUton's  Aeropagitica)  but  also 
to  be  in  accord  with  contemporary  Jotimal- 
Istlc  practices.  (See  Anastaplo,  "Due  Process 
of  Law,"  University  of  Detroit  Loto  RetHew 
I  Dec.,  1964).) 

sEctmrry  and  wisdom 
We  need  not  assume.  In  making  these  pre- 
liminary observations  about  the  legal  merits 
of  the  Pentagon  Papers  case,  that  American 
journalistic  practices  today  are  necessarily 
the  best  way  rf  ordering  things.  Any  realistic 
effort  to  Justify  suppression  must  take  these 
practices,  as  well  as  the  character  of  our 
Jorm  of  government.  Into  account.  Lest  too 
much  l>e  made  of  the  harm  that  may  be 
caused  by  publication  of  classified  mate- 
rial—is it  not  obvious  that  harm  can  result 
from  such  publication,  as  well  as  from  the 
publication  of  unclassified  material? — It 
should  be  kept  In  mind  that  leaks  of  classi- 
fied documents  and  of  high  level  military 
decisions  were  expected  and  experienced 
throughout  the  Vietnam  War.  Indeed,  such 
leaks  were  even  promoted  and  exploited  by 
our  government  (Including  high  officials  In 
the  Pentagon),  for  political  as  well  as  for 
military  (Including  propaganda)   purposes. 

There  have  been.  It  should  be  remembered, 
more  Important  revelations  about  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  published  in  newspapers  In 
recent  years  than  anything  exposed  In  the 
Pentagon  Papers,  revelations  which  did  not 
have  theh-  news  value  dramatized  by  massive 
publication  or  by  the  Attorney  Qeneral's  ef- 
forts. (Something  should  be  said.  In  pass- 
ing, about  the  usefulness  of  having  potential 
enemies  knew  a  good  deal  about  each  others' 


capablUtles,  intentions  and  modea  of  solving 
problems.  Ours  has  become  a  world  In  which 
surprise  and  the  erratic  should  be  minimlaed, 
lest  things  get  completely— and  perma- 
nently— out  of  band.) 

There  was  probably  little  In  the  Pentagon 
Papers  that  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  did  not  already  know.  Indeed. 
it  Is  evident  In  these  papers  that  aU  too  often 
the  primary  "security"  concern  of  our  gov- 
ernment was  not  to  keep  Information  (say. 
about  air  strikes  or  about  offensives)  away 
from  the  enemy  (for  the  enemy  had  already 
experienced  them  and  may  sometimes  have 
known  of  them  In  advance)  but  away  from 
the  American  public,  and  even  from  Con- 
gress. 

It  seems  to  be  common  knowledge  In 
Washington  that  many  government  docu- 
ments (some  experts  have  testified  to  as 
many  as  95  percent  of  those  which  are  re- 
stricted) should  not  l>e  classified.  It  seems 
that  the  use  of  the  "secret"  classification  Is 
often  exploltwl  either  to  prevent  political 
embarrassment  or  to  make  a  document  or 
the  official  classifying  It  seem  worthy  of  seri- 
ous attention.  Is  It  not  obvious  that  the 
best  way  to  improve  security,  and  to  enlist 
the  neoessary  cooperation  of  publishers  in 
such  an  effort  (for  government  employees 
will,  for  good  as  well  as  for  bad  motives,  sup- 
ply publishers  classified  documents  from 
time  to  time) .  Is  to  scrupulously  reserve  the 
■  secret"  classification  for  appropriate  docu- 
ments? 

It  Is  also  said — to  continue  this  review  of 
arguments  about  the  possible  adverse  effects 
on  security  as  a  reault  of  the  publication  of 
the  Pentagon  Papers — that  the  prospect  of 
more  such  revelations  inhibits  our  private 
discussions  with  foreign  goverxmients.  Once 
again,  one  has  to  examine  cases  and  our  clr- 
cumstanoes.  Curiotisly  enough.  It  Is  sug- 
gested by  the  Pentagon  Papers  that  It  was 
secrecy,  rather  than  exposure,  which  <rften 
inhibited  negotiations  on  this  occasion.  One 
sees  again  and  hgam  that  our  governments 
pretended  In  public  during  the  course  of  the 
Vietnam  War  that  It  was  open  to  negotia- 
tions even  while  it  worked  in  private  to  pre- 
vent them. 

However  that  may  be.  there  is  relatively 
little  m  the  papers  I  have  seen  which  reports 
conversations  with  any  foreign  government 
other  than  that  of  South  Vietnam.  Certainly, 
there  is  nothing  so  dramatic  and  so  trouble- 
some as  the  recent  unilateral  disclosures  by 
our  President  of  secret  negotiations  In  Paris, 
dlsclosurws  which  some  of  his  crltlcb  are  so 
uncharitable  as  to  consider  to  have  been  dic- 
tated by  domestic  political  concerns. 

The  lack  of  conversations  with  foreign 
governments  In  the  published  document*  Is, 
we  are  told.  In  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
supplier  of  the  nMiterlal  to  the  newspapers 
retained  four  volumes  of  the  Pentagon  Pa- 
pers archives  dealing  with  negotUtlons.  That 
IS  to  say,  he  also  evldenUy  tried  to  take  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  Into  account, 
as  did  the  publishers  who  drew  upon  the  ma- 
terials they  did  receive.  This  should  point  up 
the  fact  that  Imprc^jer  publication  should 
not  be  the  primary  concern  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  rather  whether  truly  sensitive  ma- 
terials come.  In  the  first  instance,  Into  the 
possession  of  someone  inimical  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  country.  Such  a  possessor  of  sen- 
sitive materials  Is  not  likely  to  send  them  to 
American  newspapers  for  publication,  but 
rather  to  foreign  governments;  and  this  he 
Is  likely  to  do  m  secret,  not  giving  our  gov- 
ernment an  opportunity  either  to  Intervene 
before  he  acts  or  to  apprehend  him  after- 
ward. 

I  go  one  step  further  concerning  our  deal- 
ings hereafter  with  foreign  governments.  Has 
not  the  pubUcatlon  of  the  Pentagon  Papers 
Improved  rather  than  damaged  our  stand- 
ing abroad?  That  Is,  has  it  not  helped  the 
American  people  begin  to  repftlr  the  damage 
done  by  our  government  (because  of  Viet- 


nam) to  our  standing,  and  hence  our  Inf  r- 
ests,  am""g  civilized  people  everywhere  f 
Hu  there  been  any  serious  criticism  of  pub- 
lication from  conmi  unities  with  a  form  of 
government  similar  to  ours?  I  suspect,  in- 
stead, that  many  governments  are  relieved  to 
learn  that  a  country  as  powerful  as  ours  has 
begun  to  pay  greater  respect  than  In  recent 
years  to  what  an  Informed  world  opinion 
thinks  about  how  we  tise  our  power. 

Critics  of  the  press  have  said  that  publica- 
tion of  operational  documents  inhibits  dis- 
cussions among  the  President's  advisers  One 
la  tempted  to  reply,  "WeU  and  good,  let's 
have  more  such  Inhibition.  Let's  have  It  un- 
derstood that  It  can  become  known  within 
a  few  years  what  considerations  are  taken 
into  account  in  the  making  of  public  policy 
Perhaps  this  will  make  our  leaders  take  old- 
fashioned  morality  more  seriously  and  "real- 
istic" power  politics  less  seriously  than  they 
have  heretofore."  In  any  event,  we  simply 
cannot  tolerate  a  dispensation  under  which 
public  information  about  what  goes  on  in 
government  councils  Is  limited  (as  would  be 
the  case  with  a  tame  press)  to  what  the  gov- 
ernment chooses  to  disclose. 

One  would  be  more  concerned  about  In- 
hibiting discussion  among  presidential  ad- 
visers If  one  saw  that  that  discussion  with 
respect  to  Vietnam  had  Indeed  been  frank, 
full  and  varied  rather  than  narrow-minded 
and  at  times  even  obsequious.  The  secrecy  of 
the  19608  did  not  liberate  presidential  ad- 
visers to  question  the  morality  of  the  war, 
rather,  it  permitted  the  reliance  by  these  ad- 
visers on  arguments  which  could  not  bear  the 
light  of  day. 

Even  Under  Secretary  of  State  Oeorge  W. 
Ball,  who  (according  to  the  Pentagon  Pa- 
pers) tried  to  argue  against  our  Vietnam 
effort  all  along,  seems  to  have  moved  within 
strictly  defined  limits.  This  unreconstructed 
Cold  Warrior  must  have  thought  he  could 
continue  to  get  a  hearing  with  the  President 
only  If  he  spoke  primarily  in  terms  of  costs, 
never  In  terms  of  moral  Judgments.  If  he  was 
a  "dove,"'  he  was  one  with  clipped  wings  Nei- 
ther he  nor  the  CIA  (which  Is  revealed  by  the 
Pentagon  Papers  to  have  conslsCently  ex- 
pressed a  skeptical  view  of  otir  Vletnsun  pol- 
icy from  the  Truman  to  the  Nixon  adminis- 
trations) said  outright,  so  far  as  we  know, 
that  the  United  States  did  not  have  the  right 
to  do  in  Vietnam  and  to  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple what  It  was  doing. 

What,  then,  should  the  press  not  be  "legal- 
ly" entlUed  to  print?  Most  orthodox  studenxe 
of  this  subject  would  agree  that  tactical  in- 
formation and  decisions  should  be.  If  the  gov- 
ernment wishes,  kept  secret  (with  the  use  of 
injunctions)  untU  the  immediate  militarTf 
advantage  of  keeping  them  secret  paaaee.  But 
such  a  rule,  even  these  students  would  say, 
should  not  apply  to  debates  on  naUonal  pol- 
icy, and  certainly  not  when  there  Is  no  de- 
clared state  of  war.  Should  there  not  be  a 
presimiptlon  against  keeping  secret  either 
what  the  enemy  already  knows  or  discussions 
of  the  over-all  purpose  of  what  our  govern- 
ment is  doing? 

There  doee  remain  the  problem  of  morale. 
but  suppression  of  publications  with  a  view 
to  morale  (which  recalls  the  eighteenth  cen- 
ttUT  offense  of  "seditious  libel")  presupposes 
there  should  be  no  substanUal  question  open 
to  the  community  about  the  purpose  of  what 
the  government  Is  doing  and  for  which  the 
maintenance  of  morale  U  needed.  (It  should 
be  noticed  that  if  the  government  may  sup- 
press with  a  view  of  moraie,  the  government' e 
powers  would  extend  far  beyond  control  of 
secret  documents;  even,  for  example,  the 
listing  of  food  or  stock  market  prices  In  the 
press  can  affect  morale  adversely.) 

Thus,  our  conoem  for  security  and  for 
breaches  In  security  always  brings  us  back  to 
the  question  of  the  kind  of  regime  ours  Is 
and  should  be.  What  Is  the  effect  on  the 
public,  including  on  the  competence  and 
moraUty  of  our  people  and  Its  Congress,  If  It 
does  not  have,  and  believe  Itself  to  have,  a 
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pretty  good  idea  of  what  U  going  on?  The 
President  observed  recently,  in  ordering  new 
procedures  lo  be  used  In  classUylng  Informa- 
tion. P^indamental  to  our  way  of  life  is  ihe 
belief  that  when  information  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  public  Is  systematically  with- 
held by  those  in  power,  the  people  soon  be- 
come Ignorant  of  their  own  affairs,  distrust- 
ful of  those  who  manage  them,  and — even- 
tually—incapable  of  determining  their  own 
destinies." 

The  more  complicated  our  community  be- 
comes, the  less  Is  the  Iclnd  of  secrecy  sought 
by  our  government  with  respect  to  Vietnam 
likely  to  be  useful.  Such  secrecy  Is  more  apt 
to  hurt  us  than  la  exposure  apt  to  help  any 
potential  enemy.  Thus  even  our  current  eco- 
nomic dUBculti«8  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Johnson  administration 
to  tell  Congress  what  it  planned  to  do  about 
the  war.  The  refusal  of  the  administration  to 
face  up  publicly  to  what  we  were  doing  and 
what  we  were  likely  to  do  meant  that  our 
vast  expenditures  for  Vietnam  could  not  be 
nnanced  properly.  Such  secrecy  is  also  apt 
to  hurt  us  when  It  raises  fundamental  doubts 
for  a  generation  about  the  good  faith  of  any 
govemnaent  of  the  United  Stales 

StiU,  It  Is  realistic  to  recognize  explicitly — 
even  as  we  attempt  to  confine  legitimate  gov- 
ernment secrecy  to  the  narrowest  possible 
extent — that  any  regime  in  which  public 
opinion  Is  crltlcAl  does  have  serious  limita- 
tions It  is  no  doubt  better  to  be  ruled  by 
wise  men  than  It  Is  to  be  dependent  upon 
what  the  public  may  happen  to  believe  from 
time  to  time.  Wise  men  can  safely  determine, 
for  example,  what  It  Is  salutary  to  reveal  to 
the  public.  But,  unfortunately,  there  are  far 
.ewer  wise  men  among  us  than  there  are 
experts:  and  there  are  far  fewer  experts  than 
there  are  men  who  believe  themselves,  or 
are  believed  by  others,  to  be  experts. 

It  must  be  recognized  as  well  that  it  is 
rare  when  the  genvilnely  wise  man  ( who  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  ideologue)  Is  per- 
mitted to  rule,  even  If  he  should  be  willing  to 
do  so.  Indeed,  it  may  be  a  mark  of  practical 
wisdom  for  us  to  recognize  that  we  must  set- 
tle for  far  less  than  the  beat  poeslble  regime. 
And.  considering  the  dreadful  alternatives 
we  have  been  offered  this  century,  constitu- 
tional government — especially  when  temp>ered 
by  a  sense  of  Its  own  limitations,  by  a  people's 
sense  of  natural  Justice,  and  by  tradition — 
may  be  the  best  kind  of  government  available 
In  our  time. 

Justice  Black,  In  his  conctirrlng  opinion  in 
the  Pentagon  Papers  litigation,  obeerved  that 
"paramount  among  the  reaponslbUltles  of  a 
free  press  Is  the  duty  to  prevent  any  part  of 
the  Government  from  deceiving  the  people 
and  sending  them  off  to  distant  lands  to  die 
of  foreign  fevers  and  foreign  shot  and  shell." 
There  Is  about  his  "foreign  fevers  and  foreign 
shot  and  sheU"  something  archaic.  It  was  ap- 
propriate. In  the  course  of  unprecedented  liti- 
gation which  touched  upon  questions  about 
the  very  nature  of  our  regime,  that  one  of  the 
oldest  Justices  ever  to  sit  on  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  should  have.  In  his 
last  official  pronouncement.  Instinctively 
reached  back.  In  language  as  well  as  in 
thought,  to  the  very  foundations  of  this 
republic. 

coxnrrs  awd  ps»c»dxnt8 

I  believe  It  salutary  that  It  be  generally 
believed  today  that  both  the  Supreme  Coxirt 
and  the  press  have  begun  to  redeem  American 
honor  and  to  restore  the  faith  of  Americans 
in  their  institutions,  especially  at  a  time 
when  many  have  become  resigned  to  mindless 
violence.  It  Is  important  for  our  civic  health 
that  the  United  States  diligently  expose  Its 
own  misdeeds  and  that  It  be  generally  un- 
derstood that  It  Is  likely  to  do  so. 

Thus,  It  Is  Important  to  noUoe  that  al- 
though the  three  dosen  analysts  who  pre- 
pared the  Pentagon  Papers  were  selected  by 
Department  of  Defense  oflloials,  they  were 
naTertbeleaa  willing  and  aU«  to  begin  a  seri- 


ous assessment  of  the  mistakes  of  our  govern- 
ment In  Vietnam.  It  is  also  Important  to 
notice  that  the  district  court  judge  In  New 
York,  who  ruled  for  the  New  York  Time*  after 
hearing  the  government's  case,  had  just  been 
appointed  to  his  post  by  the  very  adminis- 
tration bringing  before  him  Its  unsuccessful 
suit  for  permanent  injunctive  relief. 

One  can  see  both  in  the  press  and  In  the 
oourts,  when  drawn  from  and  served  by  a 
high-minded  bar,  the  institutionalization  of 
a  respect  for  recuon  and  for  ethical  judgment 
In  public  affairs.  On  this  occasion,  the  Su- 
preme Court  ratified,  In  effect,  what  the  piress 
had  done.  And  It  did  so  at  a  time  when  the 
public  was  prepared  to  be  assured  that  Its 
mounting  ethical  concerns  about  the  war 
were  In  fact  justified.  I  suspect  that  the  fact 
that  the  Court  did  not  forbid  the  Times  and 
the  Po5f  to  continue  publishing  may  be  far 
more  Important  in  this  case  than  what  the 
Court  said  in  acting  as  It  did. 

What  the  Supreme  Cotirt  did  hold  depend- 
ed on  two  propositions:  first,  that  there  has 
always  been  a  presumption  in  American  con- 
stitutional law  against  Einy  restraint  upon  a 
publisher  prior  to  publication,  except  In  the 
case  of  Immediately  Impending  Irreparable 
harm  to  the  security  of  the  United  States: 
second,  that  the  government  did  not  show 
on  thU  occasion  that  there  was  "IrrepsLrable 
harm"  threatening  the  country  as  a  result 
of  the  Intended  publication  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers. 

It  should  be  evident.  In  the  light  of  the 
oomments  I  have  Just  made  about  the  se- 
curity aspects  of  this  matter,  why  the  gov- 
ernment could  not  measure  up  to  the  "heavy 
burden  of  showing  Justification  for  the  en- 
forcement of  such  a  restraint"  a»  It  had 
asked  for.  The  sort  of  evidence  which  might 
have  been  persuasive  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  which  the  govemnaent  co\Ud  not  provide, 
would  have  described  Impending  publica- 
tion. In  time  of  war,  of  Information  about 
troop  movements,  weapon  development  and 
strategic  planning  and  perhaps  impending 
publication  of  materials  which  would  seri- 
ously Interfere  with  negotiations  vital  to  the 
very  survival  of  the  country. 

The  three  Justices  who  dissented  In  the 
Pentagon  Papers  ctise  did  not  claim  that  the 
government  had,  made  the  required  showing 
but  argued  instead  that  the  government 
should  have  been  given  a  further  opportu- 
nity to  show  what  it  could  In  the  federal 
district  courts.  (In  fact,  the  Supreme  Court 
was.  on  certain  fundamental  Issues,  unani- 
mous.) Complaints  were  registered  In  the  dis- 
senting opinions  about  the  lack  of  sufficient 
time  to  tnake  the  kind  of  record  needed  for 
proper  consideration  of  the  issues. 

TTiere  is  something  to  the  complaints  of 
undue  haste  in  Jime,  1971.  Thus.  It  was 
pointed  out  in  a  dissenting  opinion  that  the 
Times  was  pj-esslng  for  an  Immediate  dis- 
position of  the  case.  In  the  name  of  Its 
readers'  "right  to  know."  when  It  Itself  had 
held  back  the  documents  and  its  story  for 
months.  On  the  other  hand,  Is  it  relevant 
how  long  a  publisher  has  been  contemplating 
publication?  When  he  moves,  he  Is  constitu- 
tionally entitled  to  be  able  to  publish  Imme- 
diately, unless  there  is  a  clear  legal  prohibi- 
tion. 

But  It  should  be  said  that  If  the  govern- 
ment's argument  (to  the  effect  that  Injunc- 
tions may  be  secured  to  prevent  "Irreparable 
harm"  to  the  country)  Is  siccepted  to  the 
extent  It  was  accepted  by  the  newspapers, 
then  I  do  not  see  why  the  goverrunent  should 
not  have  been  given  more  time  to  make  Its 
case  at  the  trial  court  level — even  to  change 
If  necessary  Its  original  allegations  and  to 
Introduce  new  evidence  as  it  became  more 
familiar  with  the  voluminous  record.  In  such 
circumstances,  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  the 
everyday  rules  of  civil  procedure  and  of  evi- 
dence to  be  scrupulously  observed. 

Bven  If  there  should  be  (as  I  have  argued) 
an  absolute  prohibition  upon  prior  restraints 


uf  the  kind  sought  on  this  occasion  m  tht 
courts,  the  government  still  has  "a  way  :)ui." 
In  fact,  It  has  several  ways  out.  mo;u«liiij 
the  power  (la  the  event  of  certain  truly 
critical  emergencies)  of  recourse  to  m&rusi 
law  or  to  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habess 
corpus.  Such  emergency  measures  would  per- 
mit, for  example,  effective  control  lor  tlie 
moment  of  any  publisher  regarded  as  llluly 
to  attempt  to  publish  anything  (Classified 
or  not  classified)  the  government  believes 
should  not  be  published  in  the  immediate 
circumstances.  Thus,  extraordinary  reme- 
dies are  available  which  permit  our  people 
and  Its  government  to  set  aside  temporarily 
otir  traditional  constitutional  privileges  and 
practices.  But  such  remedies  are  of  so  obvi- 
ous  a  magnitude  that  no  sensible  people  will 
permit  them  to  be  Invoked  except  in  the 
most  extraordinary  circumstances. 

Nor  does  an  absolute  prohibition  upon 
prior  restraints  mean  that  the  government 
(  annot  take.  In  circumstances  far  less  than 
.he  most  critical  emergencies,  vigorous  mess- 
lues  to  prevent  newspapers  from  acquiring 
government  documents  which,  once  ihey 
have  them,  they  cannot  be  prevented  at  law 
from  publlshl.'ag.  Thus,  to  illustrate,  the  gov- 
ernment  can  make  It  evident  that  It  will 
.pursuant  to  legislation)  discipline  all  who 
transmit  documents  they  are  not  supposed 
to  transmit:  the  goverrunent  can  from  time 
to  time  discipline  anyone  responsible  for  such 
unauthorized  transmission  iv^ithout  being 
obliged  to  show  "Irreparable  harm");  the 
government  can  guard  carefully  the  docu- 
ments  it  is  most  concerned  about;  the 
government  can  be  careful  also  about  the 
people  to  whom  It  entrusts  such  documents; 
and  the  government  can  attempt  to  "per- 
suade" newspapers  not  to  publish  certain 
documents  which  do  happen  to  come  Into 
their  possession. 

Such  persuasion  (which  can  take  various 
forms,  some  of  which  it  may  be  better  to  leave 
veiled)  depends,  in  part,  on  the  government 
oelng  able  to  show  publishers  that  It  is  seri- 
ous and  know  what  It  la  doing;  that  Its  clas- 
sification system  Is  reasonable;  and  that  it  is 
dealing  in  good  faith  with  both  the  press  and 
the  public.  The  most  Important  measure 
available  to  a  besieged  government  Is,  of 
course,  to  redress  the  long-standing  grlev- 
aixces  which  (In  a  healthy  community)  usu- 
ally He  at  the  heart  of  such  open  defiance  of 
the  government — and  such  repudiation  of 
the  Vietnam  War — as  we  saw  in  the  Pentagon 
Papers  episode. 

It  should  be  evident,  from  what  I  have 
said  about  emergency  measures  properly 
available  to  the  government,  that  the  case  I 
make  In  this  article  for  an  absolute  prohibi- 
tion upon  prior  restraints  of  the  press  dn 
ordinary  constitutional  olrcumsUnces)  can- 
not rest  simply  upon  a  sentimental  desire  to 
see  freedom  "maximized."  Rather,  we  are 
obliged  to  consider  what  among  us  promotes 
and  serves  human  excellence,  genuine  free- 
dom, and  hence  the  common  good. 

ILL17SIONS    AND    ABSOHTTTS 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  New  York  Tina 
did  "freedom  of  the  press"  a  disservice  by  not 
publishing  In  one  Issue,  as  It  could  have  done, 
all  It  intended  to  publish  from  the  Pentagon 
Papers,  thereby  preventing  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral from  even  attempting  to  secure  an  in- 
junction and  from  establishing  certain  dubi- 
ous precedents.  True,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  the  Injunctions  In  this  case  could 
not  be  made  permanent — but  no  majority  of 
the  Court  said  that  they  should  never  have 
been  Issued  even  on  a  temporary  basis.  I  be- 
lieve It  would  have  been  safer,  as  well  as  » 
sounder  reading  of  the  Constitution,  If  the 
Court  had  lifted  the  remaining  restraining 
orders  Immediately  upon  reading  the  Xavw 
courts'  opinions  after  each  case  had  been  filed 
on  Its  docket. 

Instead,  it  may  seem  to  have  been  estab- 
lished by  what  the  Court  did  (and  did  not 
do)    that  a  temporary  injunction   naay  be 
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„«,D«ly  secure!  mwrely  upon  an  allegaUon 
rC  government  of  grave  danger  to  na- 
El,n^  security.  In  a  sense,  such  a  remedy 
Set^dVhave  been  always  available  for 
^^vernment^for  It  did  s«jure  this  rem- 
2t^,Sie  fl«t  tune  it  was  moved  to  seek  It. 
mt  It  may  have  been  better  for  us  not  to  h»ve 
S^  such  a  "first  time."  It  took  a  m«^'«- 
^^'unprecedented,  stimulus   to   prod    the 
Mwnmint  into  an  attempt  this  "A^^'*^'; 
l^less  may  suffice  next  time,  now  that  the 
«il  has  been  breached.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
liithar  we  will  remember  this  litigation  prl- 
airUy  for  what  it  confirmed  about  the  ex- 
tent of  freedom  of  the  press  or  prlmarUy  for 
what    t  suggested  about  previously   unsus- 
nected  powers  In  the  government  to  abridge 
(Tonly  temporarily,  as  on  this  occasion)  that 
ireedom  To  suggest  that  the  government  has 
Dowers   which,   in   practice   It   cannot   reaUy 
benefit  from  makes  It  likely  that  we  will  lose 
glgbt  of  the  rationale  for  the  powers  the  gov- 
ernment does  have  and   can   benefit   from. 
(The  powers  It  does  have  for  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances permit  It  to  rely  upon  such  meas- 
ures as  I  have  provided  a  half  dozen  Illustra- 
tions of.) 

The  relevant  constitutional  doctrine,  con- 
cerned M  t£  is  ■primarily  with  the  ability  of 
cituena  to  discuss  freely  and  fully  all  mat- 
ter) necessary  for  making  political  judg- 
menU.  is  itself  reflected  in  everyday  prac- 
tice. That  practice  is  quite  revealing  about 
the  character  of  our  regime.  Support,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  government  had  succeeded 
In  preserving  its  injunctions.  If  only  until 
extended  hearings  had  been  conducted  In 
the  district  courts.  Precisely  what  would 
such  hearings,  or  even  the  entering  of  per- 
manent injunctions  thereafter,  have  meant 
both  in  these  circumstances  and  as  prece- 
dents? It  spears  that  nothing  would  have 
prevented  pubUcatlon  of  the  Pentagon  Pa- 
pers by  aom*  newspapers  In  the  United 
States. 

That  18.  the  permanent  injunctions  sought 
for  by  the  government  against  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post  would 
not  have  applied  to  other  newspapers  even 
In  this  country  until  the  government  had 
moved  specifically  against  them  as  weU  (as 
It  had  already  moved  against  the  Boston 
Globe  and  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch). 
But  the  government  wotild  have  had  no 
btsls  for  thus  moving  until  such  other  news- 
papers had  published,  or  had  indicated  that 
they  were  about  to  publish,  articles  based 
on  the  same  or  similar  top  secret  archives. 
A  "victory"  by  the  government  In  the  Times 
and  Post  cases  would  have  meant  that  the 
enterprising  publisher  of  another  newspaper 
with  access  to  the  same  material  should,  if 
he  desired  to  publish  without  government 
Interference,  have  brought  out  in  one  edi- 
tion everything  he  Intended  to  publish.  Thla 
he  could  have  done,  it  should  be  noticed, 
without  the  special  liability  (psychological 
as  well  as  legal)  which  would  follow  upon 
deliberate   defiance  of   an   injunction. 

It  should  be  noticed  in  this  connection 
that  no  sensible  judge  wants  to  Issue  an  Im- 
portant decree.  The  Supreme  Court  obvi- 
ously realized  that  it  would  not  do  much 
good  to  maintain  restraints  upon  the  Times 
sad  the  Post,  In  order  to  give  the  govern- 
ment time  to  Oiake  whatever  case  it  could, 
when  newspapers  all  over  the  country  were 
appearing  almost  dally  with  their  own 
gleanings  from  the  secret  dcxsuments  under 
review.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for 
having  court  orders  conform  to  what  people 
ue  going  to  do  anyway. 

Thus,  one  result  of  all  this  litigation  may 
be  to  Induce  dedicated  publishers  to  print 
immediately  hereafter  all  that  they  have 
which  they  believe  the  government  might  be 
disposed  to  challenge  In  cotirt  (unless  they 
<leclde  that  they  or  the  community  might 
benaflt  from  the  publicity  attendant  upon 
u  attempted  suppression) .  By  printing  im- 
mediately everything  which  they  Intend  to 


publish,  axid  taking  their  chances  on  crimi- 
nal prosecution  thereafter  (In  which  the 
qnesUon  of  their  Intent  to  harm  the  cotintry 
may  become  vital;  In  which  a  Jury  U  avaU- 
able;  and  in  which  the  burdan  of  proof  re- 
mains the  government's — aasumlng  there  is 
a  constitutional  statute  governing  what  may 
be  published),  publishers  can  avoid  the  In- 
convenience and  sometimes  considerable  ex- 
pense of  even  a  temporary  injunction.  These 
are  contingencies  which  they  will  be  well  ad- 
vised to  assess  hereafter. 

It  should  now  be  apparent  why  it  Is  that 
everyday  practice,  as  weU  as  our  constitu- 
tional doctrine  (as  I  understand  it),  makae 
prior  restraint  an  iUuaory  remedy  for  the 
government  to  rely  upon.  When  a  n«wsp^)«r 
has  unauthorized  possession  of  any  material, 
the  first  the  government  usuaUy  knows  of  It 
la  when  It  is  published — and  then  no  In- 
juxxctlon  Is  useful.  This  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  the  conscientious  publisher 
should  not.  in  certain  instance*,  coTisult  with 
responsible  government  offictals  before  he 
uses  the  material  that  may  happen  to  come 
to  hand.  He  U  not  bound  to  publish  what- 
ever he  cannot  be  legally  prevented  from  pub- 
lishing, 

WIU,  however,  the  memory  of  government 
efforts  with  respect  to  the  Pentagon  Papers 
tend  to  discourage  publishers  from  consult- 
ing government  officials  before  publication 
(as,  It  seems  to  me.  It  wouJd  sometimes  be 
patriotic  for  publishers  to  do)?  Should  not 
the  government  now  say  sooMthlng  to  coun- 
ter-such a  tendency,  something  disavowing 
recourse  by  It  to  injunctions  when  consulted 
voluntarily  by  publishers? 

It  also  should  be  now  apparent  from  what 
I  have  said  that  (whatever  the  lUuslone  and 
dangers  of  certain  precedents)  there  cannot 
be  among  us  an  effective  system  of  prior 
restraints  upon  publication  through  the  use 
of  specific  Injunctions.  Prior  restraint 
requires,  except  In  those  rare  circum- 
stances caUlng  for  the  proper  suspension  of 
some  constitutional  processes,  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  censorship  which  insures  that 
all  prospective  publication  must  be  reviewed 
by  the  government.  Since  this  is  highly  un- 
likely to  be  estabUshed  in  this  country  in 
the  foreseeable  future,  what  could  the  Attor- 
ney General  have  hoped  to  accomplish  In 
June.  1971? 

Was  the  Integrity  of  the  classification  sys- 
tem for  documents  somehow  to  be  defended? 
If  that  was  Intended  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. It  was  misconceived,  for  It  has  now  been 
made  even  clearer  than  it  had  been  that 
particular  classifications  can  be  legitimately 
examined  and  reassessed  by  publishers  and 
by  courts.  Was  It  expected  that  the  Times 
and  the  Post  might  be  Intimidated  into  con- 
sulting (or  encouraged  to  consult)  with  the 
government  about  what  they  should  publish 
on  this  or  on  a  future  occasion?  Instead,  the 
government  action  and  Its  seeming  failure  in 
court  stimulated  other  newspapers  to  pub- 
lUh  whatever  they  could  get  hold  of.  Or  was 
it  expected  that  It  would  be  "shown"  to  the 
country  that  the  government  had  "tried"  but 
that  "the  Eastern  press"  had  once  again  mis- 
behaved? 

What  was  shown  to  the  country?  The  gov- 
ernment seems  to  have  misread  the  discon- 
tent that  there  Is  among  both  the  press  and 
the  public  about  the  war  and  about  how  the 
country  was  maneuvered  into  It.  The  govern- 
ment may  have  demonstrated  that  it  Is  still 
for  "law  and  order."  But  in  doing  so  this  way, 
the  government  made  law  and  order  look  less 
attractive  than  it  should  be.  It  also  impru- 
dently Identified  the  Nixon  administration 
with  Its  predecessors'  war,  something  which 
the  current  desperate  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  Is  also  doing. 

Of  cotirse,  the  government  may  simply 
have  set  out  to  "win"  without  stopping  to 
consider  jtist  what  the  cost,  form  and  effects 
of  such  a  victory  would  be.  Surely,  one  might 
respond,  this  cannot  be  so,  since  the  hoUow- 


naaa,  the  price  and  even  the  danger  of  vic- 
tory must  have  been  apparent  to  Um  At- 
torney General  from  tha  outset  or  at  laaat 
from  the  moment  tha  Pentagon  Paper*  ba- 
gi«  showing  up  elaewhare  aftar  the  Time* 
was  silenced.  But  has  not  our  observation 
in  recent  yean  of  how  the  previous  admin- 
istrations proceeded  in  Vietnam  alerted  us 
to  the  dearly -bought  follies  which  intelligent 
men  are  capable  of  In  conscientious  pursuit 
of  what  can  reaUy  be  little  more  than  an 
empty  success? 

There  Is  in  this  respect  something  disttirb- 
Ingly  fitting  about  what  the  government 
attempted  to  do  to  the  Timet  and  the  Pott, 
for  It  was  repeating  in  miniature  what  was 
done  on  a  grand  scale  in  Vietnam.  That  Is, 
there  was  here  still  another  mistaken  ap- 
pralaal  both  of  our  people's  concern  and  of 
the  powers  available  to  the  government  to 
succeed  In  what  it  attempted  to  do.  It  is 
significant  how  little  crltlolam  there  has 
been  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
thi*  case:  this,  too,  can  be  said  to  refiect  a 
deep  ai>preclation  among  us  of  the  character 
of  our  regime  and  of  the  role  among  us  of 
a  trtily  free  prees. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  not  available  ten 
years  ago  "a  (x>urt  of  last  resort"  which 
could  promptly  call  a  halt  to  our  Vietnam 
"litigation."  (One  cannot  help  but  wonder 
whether  the  government  we  are  finally  ob- 
liged to  leave  behind  in  South  Vietnam  will 
be  able  to  make  permanent  the  "injunction" 
we  have  Insisted  upon  there  agamst  coali- 
tions and  neutralization.  One  cannot  help 
but  wonder,  that  Is.  whether  we  have  mis- 
judged the  nationalistic  aspirations  of  the 
Vietnamese  people.)  The  only  reliable  "court 
of  last  resort"  available  in  disputes  amor\g 
nations  Is  that  which  appeals  to  the  natural 
sense  of  justice  In  civilized  peoples.  Perhaps 
that  Artstldean  sense  of  justice  ■will  permit 
this  country  to  become  united,  as  It  never 
was  on  the  prosecution  of  the  Vietnamese 
war.  In  the  great  work  of  reconstruction  to 
which  our  repentance,  wealth  and  talent  can 
contribute  In  Indochina. 

But,  to  return  to  our  immediate  concern 
In  this  article,  what  ahovld  the  prees  do 
with  the  virtually  unlimited  right  it  has 
been  shown  still  to  have  (at  least  in  every- 
day practice)  to  publish  what  It  chooeee 
to  publish  without  prior  restraint?  The  Port 
and  the  Timet,  government  spokesmen  have 
conceded  since  the  Pentagon  Papers  litiga- 
tion, acted  responsibly  In  selecting  what  they 
did  publish  from  the  achieves  In  their  pos- 
session. This  cannot  be  the  last  word,  how- 
ever, for  publishers  wlU  make  serious  mis- 
takes— If  not  this  time,  then  next.  Indeed, 
pubUshere  do  publish,  almoat  every  day, 
things  which  they  should  not  publish,  things 
which  need  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
classified  doctunents  to  make  their  publica- 
tion   questionable. 

But  we  should  not  exaggerate,  even  as 
we  recognize  and  provide  against,  the  risks 
a  free  community  rims  In  permitting  Its  press 
to  publish  freely.  Private  citizens,  whether 
publishers'  Informants,  have  far  to  go  even 
to  begin  to  match,  either  In  scope  or  In 
effect,  the  deadly  mlsjudgments  the  past  dec- 
ade with  respect  to  Vietnam  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 


I  gave.  In  May.  1966.  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  a  talk  entitled.  "Viet- 
nam and  the  First  Amendment:  "Hie  Pre- 
sumption of  OltlaenaMp,"  m  which  I  ex- 
pressed my  longatendmg  reaervatloDS  about 
what  we  had  been  dotng  In  Indochina.  I  rec- 
ognlfled  on  that  oooasloc  that  It  would  be 
good  for  the  Urdted  States  to  get  oat  ot 
Vietnam  immediately,  adding  the  obeerra- 
tlon  "that  we  should  not  do  so  without  ct- 
ferlng  to  take  with  \i»  anyone  who  would 
be  thereafter  endangered  because  of  hi* 
Bsaoclatlon  heretofore  with  us."  I  reoof- 
nlzed  as  weU  the  foUy  of  (to  ue*  KlpUaT* 
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word*)  "mmklng  mock  of  untfortn*  that  ^itl 
you  whU«  you  slMp."  Tli*  oonclumn*  sec- 
tion of  my  M»y.  H>«6.  t»lk  (coplea  of  which 
are  •v»U»ble  from  me)  suggest*  what  can 
be  said  (when  the  fighting  la  at  Ita  height) 
atwut  a  mlaoonoelved  war : 

"The  public  servant  Is  obliged  by  clrcum- 
stancea  to  use  his  opportunities:  he  can- 
not be  irresponBlble:  he  must  make  an  effort. 
Whether  we  cttlaens  make  use  of  ottr  oppor- 
tunltlee  is  another  matter.  Ovir  attention 
shifts  easily  those  interested  in  civil  right* 
yesterday  are  Interested  In  Vietnam  today 
and  wlli  be  Interested  In  poverty  tomor- 
row and  perhaps  even  religion  the  day  after 
tomorrow 

One  problem  we  have,  as  we  use  our 
npponunltles  as  c-ltlzens  with  respect  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam  Is  to  do  so  In  such  a  way  as 
to  prevent  or  at  least  to  restrain  the  emer- 
gence of  Olttemess.  There  are  citleens  de- 
fending the  war  who  are  as  patriotic,  as 
sensitive  and  as  well-intentioned  as  any  critic 
of  the  war  One  must  be  reminded  of.  and 
thus  be  moderated  by,  the  broader  Issues 
to  which  the  artist,  the  religious  man  and 
even  the  philosopher  (discussed  earlier  In 
the  talk)  would  direct  otir  attention  All 
three  aspire  for  eternal  things,  as  does  in  his 
way  the  citizen  as  well 

We  must  take  care  lest  the  families 
that  have  made  sacrifices  should  feel  be- 
trayed by  whatever  we  now  do  in  Vietnam. 
We  see  here  the  ultimate  test  both  of  the 
Administration  s  position  and  of  public  crltl- 
cum  .if  that  position :  we  do  not  want  to  dis- 
parage sacrifices  already  made— we  have 
learned  something  important  because  of  the 
sacrifices  made  in  Vietnam  as  well  as  in 
Korea;  we  do  not  want  to  see  additional  sac- 
rifices made  without  purpose  and  effect;  we 
do  not  want  so  to  conduct  ourselves  now 
that  our  people  will  not  respond  properly 
hereafter  when  the  counir:--  faces  genuine 
dangers  which  legitimately  require  great 
sacrifices. 

Our  primary  concern  as  citizens  should 
be  with  what  we  do  to,  with  and  for  our- 
selves. I  was  recently  told  by  two  Sw^lss 
visitors  that  our  public  discussion  of  the  war 
was  dlstxirblng  the  friends  of  America  abroad, 
'hat  when  the  President  and  his  experts  de- 
,lded  on  a  policy,  the  people  should  simply 
obey  I  have  elaborated  this  evening  the 
response  I  made  on  that  occasion :  In  Amer- 
ica there  are  no  experts  In  jjoUtlcal  matters, 
but  only  sovereign  citizens.'  Besides.  I  asked 
our  visitors  In  the  spirit  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment, should  not  foreigners  be  assured  rather 
than  disturbed  to  see  the  most  powerful 
country  in  the  history  of  the  earth  subject 
Its  governmental  policies  and  decisions  to 
public  discussion  and.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  to 
rational  correction?  Indeed,  Is  this  not  the 
measure  of  the  superiority  of  life  under  this 
Kind  of  regime  to  any  other  available  else- 
where today?  " 


ALTERNATIVES  TO  PRISON 

Mr  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  article  in 
Time  magazine  of  July  24.  1972.  which 
speaks  of  efforts  which  are  being  made 
by  Federal.  State,  and  local  correctional 
officials  to  find  alternatives  to  prisons 
which  are  less  costly  to  the  taxpayer  and 
will  provide  the  public  with  greater  pro- 
tection from  the  recidivistic  criminal. 

The  article  gets  at  the  basic  truth  of 
crime  and  corrections — that  the  public 
IS  better  protected  when  the  offender 
changes  his  behavior  than  it  is  by  only 
separating  him  from  society,  allowing 
him  to  return  under  circumstances  that 
mcrease  the  likelihood  that  he  will  com- 
mit another  crime. 

Incarceration  is  obviously  the  only  an- 
swer for  some  offenders,  but  it  Is  the 


wrong  answer  for  other  offenders,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Penitentiaries  has,  over 
the  years,  been  active  in  recognizing  this, 
and  in  putting  these  concepts  into 
legislation. 

It  is  from  this  subcommittee  that  has 
come  legislation  relating  to  work  re- 
lease, furloughs,  and  halfway  houses.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  the  subcommit- 
tee now  has  under  consideration  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  a  Federal  program  of 
pretrial  diversion,  which  is  also  dis- 
cussed in  the  article.  I  invite  attention 
to  S.  3309  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoju), 
as  follows : 

ALTXRNATTVrS    TO    PRISON 

The  south  block  of  San  Quentln  prison, 
once  the  largest  cell  block  in  the  world,  now 
houses  only  a  few  dozen  sparrows.  The 
prison's  clothing  factory  has  shut  down,  and 
so  has  the  mattress  plant.  San  Quentln  today 
contains  only  1.500  convicts,  as  compared 
with  a.OOO  ten  years  ago;  by  1975  the  cen- 
tury-old fortress  will  be  closed  forever. 

The  decay  of  the  antique  buildings  pro- 
vides part  of  the  reason,  but  San  Quentln  Is 
also  the  victim  of  a  spreading  view  that  pris- 
ons simply  do  not  work.  Over  the  past  two 
years.  Judges  In  Arkansas.  California  and 
Pennsylvania  have  ruled  that  certain  local 
Jails  are  so  bad  they  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion's ban  on  cruel  and  tuiusual  punishment. 
One  federal  Judge  in  Wisconsin,  taking  a 
slightly  bolder  view,  recently  wrote.  "I  am 
persuaded  that  the  Institution  of  prison 
probably  must  end."  At  last  month's  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of  .Attorneys 
Qeneral.  California  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Nelson  Kempsky  gave  a  prosecutor's  reac- 
tion: 'Every  time  a  Judge  starts  thinking 
about  due  process  for  prison  Inmates,  we're 
In  trouble. 

.Aside  from  the  question  of  "prisoners' 
rights,"  a  growing  number  of  penologists  be- 
lieve that  prisons  have  proved  unable  to 
reform  or  rehabilitate  their  Inmates.  A  task 
force  for  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin  recently 
reconamended  that  all  adult  prisons  in  the 
state  close  by  1976.  Says  Han-ard  Law  Profes- 
sor James  Vorenberg:  "You  just  have  to  close 
prisons  down,  but  you've  got  to  develop  some 
real  alternatives." 

In  fact,  several  imaginative  efforts  to  estab- 
lish alternatives  are  under  way: 

HOMES    AND    BUDDHS 

The  treatment  of  youthful  offenders  la  a 
particularly  fertile  field  for  experiment,  and 
Massachusetts  is  leadli^g  the  way.  When 
Jerome  Miller  became  commissioner  of  the 
state  s  department  of  youth  services  In  1969, 
a  reformatory  official  asked  him  what  his 
position  was  on  "gagging  and  binding."  He 
answered  that  he  wanted  such  practices 
stopped.  Says  Miller:  "Training  schools  are 
so  bad  that  the  average  kid  would  be  better 
on  the  street.  "  Accordingly,  he  began  closing 
prison-like  training  schools,  which  housed 
about  1,000  youngsters  up  to  17  years  old. 
Next  month  he  is  shutting  the  last  major 
ine,  in  Lancaster,  leaving  only  20  juveniles 
locked  away. 

Some  of  the  former  inmates  have  been 
moved  to  group  homes,  where  eight  to  twelve 
youths  live  with  an  adult  couple  under  super- 
vision by  local  agencies.  Such  a  home  for 
twelve  delinquents  costs  the  state  $86,000, 
compared  with  $250,000  for  the  same  number 
under  the  old  system.  Other  Juveniles  have 
been  placed  In  foster  homes.  Still  others  live 
In  their  own  homes  tuider  a  buddy  system,  In 
which  a  college  student  spends  20  to  25  hotirs 
a  week  with  the  delinquent.  This  year  600 
young  offenders  are  participating  In  a  pro- 


gram of  cleaning  up  parklanda  and  going  on 
pack  and  stirTlval  trips. 

JOBS    AND    COUNBIZ,I)ro 

Five  years  ago  In  Manhattan,  the  prtvalt 
Vera  Institute  of  Justice  got  official  ptnak- 
slon  to  help  a  certain  number  of  nftonrtm 
before  they  came  to  trial.  Now  known  as  Um 
Court  Employment  Project  Inc.,  and  fuadM 
by  New  York  City,  the  program  gives  coun- 
seling to  accused  criminals  (and  uauaUy  their 
families)  and  finds  them  Jobs  (some  400  un- 
ployers  are  cooperating) .  If  all  goes  wen  for 
90  days,  the  agency  recommends  that  crlml- 
nal  charges  be  dropped.  "The  question  of 
guUt  Is  not  relevant,"  says  Director  itnn^ 
("Joe")  Olglatl,  42.  'Only  behaTloral  changi 
matters."  The  program  excludes  heavy  drug 
users  and  those  accused  of  major  crtmas  (a 
separate  program  for  300  addicts  will  be  trM 
experimentally  next  month) ,  but  Vera  repre- 
sentatives In  city  covirtrooms  pick  any  othtr 
offender  they  think  might  respond. 

"The  guts  of  the  program  Is  group  coun- 
seling,'  says  Olglatl.  Each  arrested  penoo  hat 
two  counselors — all  ex-addlcts  or  ex-cons,  at 
least  one  of  whom  Is  available  all  week  rotind, 
"In  the  first  year,  we  really  didn't  know  what 
the  hell  we  wire  doing,"  admits  Olglatl.  Now, 
three-fifths  of  those  In  the  program  succeed 
In  having  the  charges  against  them  dropped, 
only  6.6  7o  of  the  "graduates"  dtirlng  one  ten- 
month  period  have  been  rearrested.  The  proj- 
ect has  prompted  Imitation  In  "around  ao 
other  states."  says  Olglatl,  and  a  Senate  sub- 
commltte  will  start  hearings  this  week  on  a 
bill  to  establish  a  federal  version  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

COMMUNAL     CENTERS 

The  converted  Southern  mansion  near 
downtown  Atlanta  looks  like  a  good  board- 
inghouse,  but  the  61  residents  are  all  con- 
victs Involved  In  the  most  controversial  of 
the  proposed  Edtematlves  to  prison.  On  the 
theory  that  the  Isolation  of  prisons  Is  one 
of  their  biggest  weaknesses,  many  critics 
have  proposed  putting  groups  of  convlcti 
Into  relatively  small  quarters  In  ordinary 
residential  area.  Florida  now  has  28  such 
community  corrections  centers — and  haa  had 
a  predictable  difficulty  In  adding  othen. 
"Everybody  llkee  the  program,"  says  Com- 
munity Senrlcee  Administrator  Don  Hav- 
furder.  "They  think  there  should  be  com- 
munity corrections  centers — some  place 
else."  Wtiahln^ton,  D.C.  now  has  IS  such 
such  centers,  but  the  program  nearly  foun- 
dered initially  because  of  local  resistance.  A 
center  Is  scheduled  to  open  In  September 
near  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  the  summer  Is  be- 
ing spent  In  persuading  neighbors  that  It 
presents  no  threat. 

The  community  centers  have  a  relatively 
relaxed  atmosphere,  and  officials  help  the  In- 
mates get  full-time  jobs.  In  the  Atlanta  ex- 
periment, the  men  average  $3.4*  an  hour  at 
jobs  ranging  from  heavy -eqtilpment  opera- 
tor to  gas-station  manager,  and  they  each 
pay  $4  a  day  for  their  room  and  board.  Every 
man  participates  In  group-therapy  sessions, 
shares  the  clean-up  chores  and  Uvea  In  t 
double  room,  most  of  which  have  air  condi- 
tioners and  TV  sets.  Visitors  of  either  sex 
are  allowed  every  evening  until  10  p.m.,  and 
all  day  on  weekends.  The  Idea  may  seem  to 
some  like  "coddling  criminals,"  but  the  cen- 
ters can  point  to  a  long-term  success :  North 
Carolina  pioneered  In  such  centers  15  yean 
ago,  now  has  63,  and  they  boast  a  recidivism 
rate  of  less  than  2Tc. 

There  are  other,  less  radical  alternatives. 
Furloughs,  for  example,  are  becoming  com- 
mon. Pennsylvania  has  granted  6,200  of  them 
In  the  past  18  months.  Last  year  California 
sent  only  549  of  11,688  flrst-convlctlon  felons 
to  state  prisons  or  Juvenile  facilities;  the 
remainder  were  fined,  sent  for  a  time  to  local 
jails,  or  put  on  probation. 

Total  abolition  of  prison  still  remain?  some- 
what fancUul.  Aa  IlUnols  PsychUtrlf-t  Mar- 
vin Zlporyn  observes.  We  have  some  wolves 
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..^ng  the  human  population.  The  prison 
t^Uia.  rtlU  cMitalns  60*  aggreaslve  crlml- 
iSi!- Some  would  quarrel  with  hU  percen- 
,M  but  no  export  arguea  that  all  the  waUa 
Jho'uW  come  down.  The  point,  says  Harvard's 
Vorenberg,  Is  that  the  emphasis  should  shift : 
■rarr  prison  adnolnlstarator  ought  to  be  say- 
ing- "How  many  of  them  need  to  be  here?" 


THE    DECLINING     TREND     IN     EX- 
PLORATION FOR  OIL  AND  QAS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
clining trend  in  exploration  for  oil  and 
gas,  and  its  causes,  effects,  and  implica- 
tions, ■wlU  be  the  subject  of  hearings,  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  on  August  8  and  9.  These  heal- 
ings are  a  part  of  the  national  fuels  and 
energy  study  authorized  by  Senate  Res- 
olution 45  and  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
wltti  ex-ofiacio  participation  from  the 
Oommerce,  Public  Works,  and  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee.  Represent- 
atives of  Government  agencies,  the  aca- 
demic community,  industry,  and  other 
groups  will  be  asked  to  appear  in  re- 
sponse to  the  questions  and  issues  set 
forth  in  the  accomp>anying  lists.  Time 
will  not  permit  the  appearance  of  all 
members  of  the  public  who  might  uish  to 
testify,  but  the  committee  will  accept 
for  the  hearing  record,  statements  ad- 
dressed to  these  questions. 

Attachment  A  provides  a  background 
to  the  topics  to  be  covered  at  the  hear- 
ings and  sets  out  the  general  questions 
and  issues  of  fact,  analysis,  and  policy  to 
be  investigated.  Witnesses  and  persons 
submitting  .statements  for  the  record  are 
requested  to  address  their  statements  to 
some  or  all  of  these  nine  questions  and 
policy  Issues.  ITie  more  detailed  list  of  50 
questions  and  policy  issues — attachment 
B— is  Included  as  a  guide  to  preparation 
of  supporting  materials  by  witnesses  and 
others.  It  will  be  noted  that  some  of  the 
questions  in  attachment  B  refer  to  prob- 
lems of  coal  and  uranium  development, 
as  well  as  oil  and  gas.  The  supporting 
materials  and  specific  answers  to  the  de- 
tailed questions  requested  in  attachment 
B  will  be  due  on  September  15,  1972,  and 
will  be  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the 
hearing  record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
attachments  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  attach- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows : 
B*CKiaouNr  Paper  and  Qussnoira  and  Pouct 

lascss  Decumtng  Expi-oration  for  On,  and 

VS.  consumption  of  petroteum  and  petro- 
leum products  has  increasad  in  recent  years 
(1986-71)  at  an  anntial  rate  of  about  4.5  per- 
cent, and  natural  gas  oonsumptlon  has  grown 
»t  about  6.C  percent  per  year.  Domeetic  pro- 
duction of  ou  and  gas,  however,  has  not  kept 
Peoe  with  the  growth  of  consumption,  and 
the  deficiency  la  now  being  filled  by  Importa. 
A«  a  retult.  Imports  may  account  foe  about 
'islf  rar  the  total  supply  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts (Including  gas)  by  1886. 

Soms  Indicators  of  the  decline  In  domestic 
oU  kDd  gM  exploration  and  development  ac- 
fWty  are  the  following: 

1.  Proved  reeerves  of  crude  oU  and  nattiral 
P*  liquids  have  been  declining  since  1967: 

S.  Domestic  production  c/t  crude  oU  and 
°*bm  gas  liquids  increased  at  only  about 
S.1  peneuit  per  year  betwewi  1966  and  1971 


(1.4  percent  lasa  than  oonsumptloa) ,  and  baa 
aoeually  declined  slnoe  1970; 

3.  Proved  reserves  oC  natural  gas  hav* 
beMi  declining  since  1967: 

4.  Domestic  production  of  natural  gas  In- 
creased at  only  5.4  percent  per  yeeur  between 
1966  and  1971  (1.1  percent  leas  than  con- 
sumption), and  Is  expected  to  decline  after 
1972. 

The  major  factors  contributing  to  this 
situation  ^pear,  on  the  basis  of  the  Com- 
mittee's hearing  record,  to  be  the  following: 

1.  Resources  of  fosaU  fuel  are  finite,  and 
many  of  the  most  easily  discovered  and  most 
cheaply  develc^ed  reserves  have  already  been 
produced.  Oeologlata  agree  that  the  volume 
of  recoverable  oil  and  gas  still  In  the  ground 
may  be  several  Umes  the  amount  that  has  al- 
ready been  removed,  but  the  concern  is  how 
fast  and  at  what  price  these  reserves  can  be 
discovered  and  made  available  as  energy  re- 
source supplies.  Much  of  the  remaining  stock 
can  be  discovered  and  produced  only  at  sub- 
stantially higher  cost  than  that  of  past  sup- 
plies. 

2.  Increasing  pressure  upon  the  finite  and 
non-renewable  resource  base  has  been  offset 
by  Improvements  In  exploration  and  produc- 
tion technology.  As  a  result  o*  these  Improve- 
ments, the  constant  dollar  costs  of  finding 
and  producing  oU  and  gas  have  actually 
tended  to  fall.  But  this  trend  of  faUlng  coats 
clearly  has  come  to  an  end  with  respect  to  on- 
shore natural  gas,  and  there  is  Uttle  confi- 
dence that  It  can  be  sustained  for  crude  oU. 

3.  Some  of  the  most  promising  acreage  for 
oU  and  gas  (particularly  offshore)  remains 
unexplored  by  Industry,  because  It  has  not 
been  made  available  for  leasing.  Other  acre- 
age remains  out  of  production  because  of  the 
lack  of  transport  faculties  (as  on  Alaska's 
North  Slope ) . 

4.  A  number  of  economic  factors  have  com- 
bined to  reduce  the  expectations  of  profit 
from  domestic  oil  and  gas  exploration : 

a.  Crude  oU  price  rises  have  been  restrained 
by  federal  action,  particularly  by  Increases 
in  Import  quotas  and  by  federal  assumption 
of  control  over  rates  of  OCS  oU  and  gas  pro- 
duction. 

b.  Price  Increases  for  natural  gas  sold  in 
interstate  commerce  have  been  restrained  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  (FPC).  It  Is 
relevant  here  that  low  prices  for  both  oil  and 
gas  not  only  discourage  exploration  but  also 
enootirage  Increased  consum.ption.  Moreover, 
uncertainty  about  future  PTC  gas  price  policy 
may  have  led  to  a  postponing  of  the  develop- 
ment of  known  or  Inferred  gas  resources  un- 
der lease  or  private  ownership. 

c.  High  interest  and  capital  costs  generaUy 
have  tUted  Investment  Incentives  away  from 
ventures,  such  as  exploration  for  new  oU  and 
gas  fields,  that  offer  potential  payoffs  only  In 
the  distant  futvire. 

d.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  reduced 
the  tax  preferences  applicable  to  oU  and  gas 
production. 

There  Is  UUle,  If  any,  dispute  that  each  of 
the  foregoing  factors  Is  In  some  part  respon- 
sible for  the  reduction  In  domestic  explora- 
tion and  development  activity  for  oU  and 
gas.  However,  the  relative  Importance  of  3ach 
of  these  factors  In  contributing  to  current 
supply  constralnu,  and  their  policy  implica- 
tions, are  not  obvious  or  beyond  debate.  (For 
example,  there  Is  Uttle  dispute  that  the 
higher  depletion  allowance  was  an  incentive 
to  oU  and  gas  exploration,  but  there  Is  dis- 
agreement as  to  whether  the  allowance  Is  a 
cost-effective  or  socially  desirable  form  of 
Incentive. 

Additional  factors  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  some  parties  as  explanations  of 
declining  oU  and  gas  exploration  are  disputed 
by  others.  These  propositions  include  the 
foUowlng: 

5.  Large  cash  bonuses  paid  to  the  govern- 
ment In  competitive  oU  and  gas  leasing  are 
claimed  to  absorb  Investment  fiuula  that 
might  otherwise  be  devoted  to  exploration. 


6.  Rapid  Increases  In  crude  oU  demand  and 
In  prices  outside  the  United  States  are  said 
to  have  combined  with  lower  operating  costs 
outside  the  United  States  and  more  favorable 
i-vderal  tax  treatment  of  foreign  ventures,  to 
encourage  Industry  to  shift  Its  exploration 
emphasis  abroad. 

7.  Natural  gas  producers  may  be  delaying 
development  of  known  resources,  or  delay- 
ing the  sale  and  production  of  proved  re- 
serves, In  anticipation  that  a  growing  gaa 
shortage  wUl  restilt  In  much  higher  prloae 
for  gas  In  the  future. 

At  the  hearing  the  Committee  will  examine 
each  of  these  accepted  for  argued  factors 
contributing  to  the  decline  In  domestic  dis- 
covery and  development,  and  explore  theis 
implications  for  formation  of  a  national 
energy  policy.  The  questions  and  Issues  to  be 
explored  fall  Into  the  following  general  cate- 
gories. 

QUKSTIONS  AND  POLICT  ISSUXS 

A.  National  oil  and  gat  resource  bate 

1 .  What  are  the  best  estimates  of  the  Total 
volume  of  liquid  and  gaseous  hydrocarbons 
:n  place  In  the  United  States?  (Separate 
estimates  should  be  provided  for  the  'lower 
48"  onshore.  Alaska,  and  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  Where  this  information  hai 
been  furnished  to  the  Committee  in  convtc- 
Tion  vHth  prerHous  heariTiga  in  this  Congress, 
It  may  be  incorporated  by  reference  to  the 
earlier  gubmisfions.) 

2.  What  are  the  beet  estimates  of  the  total 
volume  of  liquid  and  gaseous  hydrocarbons 
that  can  be  found  and  produced  with  current 
or  near-term  technology  (Including  seccnd- 
ary  and  tertiary  recovery)  ? 

3.  What  are  the  bewt  estimates  of  the 
maximum  rates  of  domestic  production,  and 
maximum  rates  of  growth  of  production  that 
could  be  sustained  until  19807  .  .  .  until  1990? 

4.  To  What  extent  does  an  acceleration  of 
domestic  oil  and  gas  discovery  and  produc- 
tion today  imply  a  greater  shortage  in  the 
future?  In  how  many  years  in  the  future 
will  production  inevitably  peak  out  under 
■various  assumptions  about  current  rates  of 
increase? 

B.  Economics  of  exploration  and  devclopnvent 
6.  To  what  extent,  if  at  all.  has  the  recent 
decUne  In  oil  and  gas  exploration  activity  and 
in  reserve  additions  reflected  each  of  the 
foUowlng  factors:  (Wherever  poeslble.  quan- 
titative relatlcknshlpe  should  be  specified.! 

a.  Restraints  on  domestic  crude  oil  prices? 

b.  PTC  regulation  of  Interstate  gas  prices? 

c.  Increases  (or  decreases)  In  the  real  cost 
of  discovery  and  development  per  beo-rel  or 
per  daUy  barrel  of  producing  capacity?  (To 
what  extent  are  these  coat  changes  the  effect 
of  a  declining  resource  base,  to  what  extent 
are  they  offset  by  new  technology,  and  to 
what  extent  are  they  f  matter  of  changed 
labor  and  material  coetsT) 

d.  Unavailability  ctf  lease  acreage  ( particu- 
larly on  the  COS)  T 

e.  Increases  In  interest  rates  and  other 
capital  costs? 

f.  Reduotlcm  of  tax  preferences  for  oil  and 
gas  production? 

g.  Elements  of  ths  mineral  leasing  system 
(such  as  cash  bonus  bidding)? 

h.  Incentives  In  favor  of  foreign  Invest- 
ment In  oU  and  g;as  exploratkMi? 

1.  Withholding  of  gas  development  or  fales 
In  antidpatiOQ  of  higher  prloee? 

J.  Other  Blgnlfloant  faet<mf 

6.  How  responsive  are  future  domestic  oU 
exploration  activity,  reearvs  additions,  and 
productive  capacity  expected  to  be,  to: 

a.  The  amount  of  new  acreage  available  for 
leasing  and  ezploratkNi  (parttoulArly  on  the 
DCS)? 

b.  The  domestic  price  of  crude  oU  (In  1973 
constant  doUan)  f 

c.  The  domestic  prtoe  of  nfttural  gas  (in 
I97S  constant  dollars)  T 

d.  The  domestic  prices  of  petroleum  pro- 
doeta  (ta  1973  ooasrtaBt  doUua)  f 
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e.  Tb«  rMl  ooat  at  oi«iit*l? 
t.  Th«  rate  oT  p«roent»g»  depletion? 
g.  OveneM  eiploratton  expendlturee? 
(The    foregoing    rel»tlon«hlp»    ftbould    be 
■peclfled  m  qu«ntlt»tlve  terma  to  the  extent 
poMlble.  Alao.  the  time  period  over   which 
the    relatlonshlpe    are    expected    to    prevail 
should  be  specified.) 

C.  Policy  options 
8,  What  package (8)  of  incentives  and  fed- 
anl  policies,  if  any,  would  be  necessary  and 
■ufllolent  to: 

a  Maintain  current  (1973)  levels  of  do- 
mestic oU  production  untU  19807  ..  .  until 
1090? 

b.  M^«"^*'"  hlatorlo  (1960-70)  rate*  of 
growth  of  domestic  oU  production  tmtU  1080 
.  .  .  untU  1900. 

0.  Maintain  current  (1972)  ratea  of  do- 
maetio  natural  gas  production  until  1080 
,  .  .  until  1990. 

d.  Maintain  historic  (lOflO-70)  ratea  of 
growth  of  domestic  natviral  gas  production 
untU  1980  .  .  .  untU  1900. 

0.    What   would   be   the   consequenoea   of 
each  of  the  policy  paclcagea  sat  out  la  re- 
sponse to  question  8,  for: 
a  consumer  costs  of  energy? 

b.  oil  and  gas  Import  requirements? 

c.  capital  requirements  for  exploration  and 
development?  And, 

d.  other  significant  aspects  of  the  energy 
economy  and  the  pubUc  Interest  (general 
efficiency  of  the  economy,  equity  of  the  tax 
system,  etc.)  ? 

It  Is  requested  that  wttneaaas  at  the  hear- 
ings and  persons  submitting  statemenU  for 
the  hearing  record  (100  copies  are  required) 
center  their  testimony  on  the  questions  and 
laaues  listed  here.  A  more  detailed  list  of 
questions  and  policy  Issues  (Attachment  B) 
follows,  to  be  used  as  a  basU  for  preparation 
of  supporting  materials  and  documentation 
which  may  be  submitted  by  September  16. 
1972.  for  lncl\u»lon  In  the  Appendix  to  the 
Committee's  hearing  record  of  August  8  and 
9.  (Ten  copies  are  required.) 

DrrAn.zD  List  or  Qttssttons  and  Polict 
lasuta — DBCuifiNO  Doiosbtic  Bxfwmutioi* 
rom  On-  hint  Qab,  kjm  Oraxa  PaoBLxufl  ik 
Dkvklopmxmt  or  Pmmabt  Kkbuit  Bx- 
Boomcxa 

The  following  quaatlona  are  prepared  as  a 
guide  to  witnesses  and  persons  submitting 
statements  for  the  record  at  the  hearings  of 
August  8  and  9,  In  preparing  supporting  ma- 
terials to  be  Included  In  the  Appendix  to  the 
hearing  record.  Wltneaaea  should,  however, 
direct  their  actual  testimony  to  the  quea- 
tlons  In  Attachment  A. 

I.   THX    UEBOT7XCZ     BASS 


A.  Size  of  the  resource  bate 
Questions  1  through  4  should  be  answered 
for  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  liquids;  nat- 
ural gas;  coal,  oil  shale;  tar  sands,  heavy  oils 
and  other  hydrocarbons;  and  uranium. 

Answers  may  be  grouped  by  resource  or  by 
questions  as  convenient.  Where  this  informa- 
tion hat  been  furnished  to  this  Oommittee  in 
oonr\ection  toith  previous  hearings  <n  UtU 
Congress,  it  may  be  incorfKiTated  by  reference 
to  the  earlier  submissions. 

1.  What  are  the  estimated  volumes  of 
proved  domeatlo  reserves  and  ultimate  re- 
sources In  place  (Reaerve  and  resource  con- 
ospts  used  hare  and  In  subsequent  questions 
should  be  defined  and  explained.)? 

a.  WHat  are  the  estimated  volumes  that 
oould  ultimately  be  fovmd  and  produced  with 
current  or  near-t«rm  technology  (Including 
aecondary  and  tertiary  recovery)  ? 

3.  What  are  the  best  estimates  of  the  maxi- 
mum rates  of  domestic  prxDductlon  and  maxi- 
mum rates  of  growth  of  production  that 
could  be  sustalnad  untU  1080T  .  .  .  until 
1988  or  1900?  What  are  the  factors  limiting 
production  or  growth  over  these  parlods  (e.g., 
the  physical  raaouroe.  demand,  technology, 
government  regulatory  policy)  7 


4.  To  what  extent  will  an  acceleration  of 
production  in  the  short  run  reduce  supplies 
In  the  foreseeable  futxire?  In  how  many  years 
must  production  inevitably  peak  out  under 
various  assumptions  about  cxirrent  rates  of 
Lncretue? 

6.  What  Is  the  approximate  volume  of  sedi- 
ments in  the  United  States  (including  the 
oca )  as  yet  untested  by  exploratory  drilling? 

B.  Technological  problems 
8.  What  relationship.  If  any,  exists  between 
the  technological  efficiency  of  the  recovery  of 
the  resource  and  the  rate  of  exploration  and 
development? 

7.  In  what  areas  will  Improvement  In  the 
technology  of  resource  recovery  Improve  the 
Incentive  to  Increase  domestic  exploration 
and  development,  and  what.  If  any,  obstacles 
are  there  to  developing  and  using  such  new 
technology? 

n.  DOICXSTIC  BXPLORATION  rOS  OIL  AND  GAB 

A.  JndUsators  of  oil  supply  and  demand  trends 

8.  What  has  been  the  trend  in  rates  of  VB. 
Oil  consumption  over  the  past  fifteen  years 
(bbl.  per  day)  and  what  U  the  estimated 
future  consumption  of  oil  through  the  year 
1988  or  1990? 

9.  Wtat  part  of  the  demand  for  oil  has 
been  satisfied  by  domestic  sources  and  what 
part  of  the  estimated  future  demand  through 
1986  13  expected  to  be  satisfied  by  domestic 
sourcee? 

a.  Prom  what  sources,  by  country,  has  for- 
eign oil  been  imported? 

b.  Prom  what  sources  and  In  what  quan- 
tities win  foreign  oil  be  Imported  In  the  fu- 
ture? 

B.  Gas  supply  and  demand 

10.  What  has  been  the  trend  In  rates  of 
0J3.  gas  consumption  over  the  past  fliteen 
years  ;  MCF  per  year)  and  what  is  the  esti- 
mated futiire  demand  for  gas.  through  the 
year  1985  or  1990? 

11.  What  psu^  of  the  demand  for  gas  has 
been  satisfied  by  domestic  sources  and  what 
part  of  the  estimated  future  demand  through 
1986  or  1990  Is  expected  to  be  satisfied  by 
domestic  sources? 

a.  What  part  of  the  estimated  future  sup- 
ply of  domestic  gas  will  be  in  the  form  of 
conventional  sources  and  what  part  will  be 
synthetically  derived? 

b.  What  part  of  the  gas  and  In  what  form, 
and  what  part  of  the  synthetic  gas  feed- 
stocks, are  expected  to  be  obtained  from 
which  foreign  sources? 

a.  Indicators  of  exploration  trends 
What  have  been  the  trends  over  the  past 
fifteen  years  In: 

12.  Days  of  geophysical  crew  time? 

13.  Acreage  under  lease  (private,  state,  fed- 
eral onshore  and  offshore)  ? 

14.  Ntunber  of  wells  drllled7 

a.  New  field  wildcats. 

b.  Exploration  In  known  fields. 

c.  Development  wells. 
(In  each  of  the  foregoing  cases.  Indicate 

the  number  of  oil  well  completions,  gas  well 
completions,  and  dry  holes.) 

15.  Footage  of  wells  drilled? 

a.  New  fleld  wildcats. 

b.  Exploration  In  known  fields. 

c.  Development  wells. 

16.  Number  of  rigs  operating  In  the  U^.? 

17.  U3.  owned  rigs  operating  abroad? 

18.  Additions  to  reserves  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  liquids: 

a.  New  fleld  discoveries. 

b.  Extensions. 

c.  Revisions. 

19.  Additions  to  reserves  of  natural  gas: 

a.  New  fleld  discoveries. 

b.  Eixtenslons. 

c.  Revisions. 

20.  Additions  to  reserves  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  liquids  ( barrels )  and  to  producing  capac- 
ity  (dally   barrels)    per  foot  drilled? 

21.  Additions  to  reserves  of  natural  gas 
(MCP)  and  to  producing  capacity  (MOF/ 
day)  per  foot  drilled? 


23.  Cost  In  current  and  coDstant  dcdlHt 
(Inclusive  and  exclusive  of  lease  aoqulsttioB 
coats)  per  barrel  of  oU  and  natural  |m 
liquids  reserves  and  par  new  dally  bwnl  ct 
producing  capacity? 

33.  Cost  In  current  and  constant  doUsn 
(Inclusive  nad  exclusive  of  lease  acqntsttte 
costs)  per  new  MCF  of  natural  gas  rsservM 
and  per  new  MCP  per  day  producing  ca- 
pacity? 

24.  Number  of  persons  employed  in  do. 
mestlc  exploration  and  development? 

25.  F'roved  reserves  In  relation  to  prodn> 
tlon  and  consumption? 

26.  Producing  capacity? 

a.  Reserve  producing  capacity? 

b.  Excess  reserve  producing  capacity? 

IV.   BCOIfOMlO   FACTOIS 

A.  HistorUsal  statUtics 

35.  What  has  been  the  annual  levsl  of 
investment  in  exploration  and  In  develop- 
ment for  each  of  the  primary  energy  fuels 
over  the  past  fifteen  years? 

38.  What  have  been  the  price  trends  In 
current  and  constant  dollars  of  oU  and  pt 
(wellhead  prices),  coal,  and  uranium  con- 
centrate during  each  of  the  past  fifteen  yesnf 

37.  a.  What  have  been  the  average  rates  at 
return  before  and  after  taxes  on  investmsnt 
In  exploration  and  development  lor  each  prt- 
mary  energy  fuel  over  the  past  fifteen  veanf 

b.  How  does  this  trend  compare  with  tbe 
rates  of  return  In  all  manufacturing  sod 
with  that  of  market  rates  of  interest? 

38.  a.  What  has  been  the  trend  of  csib 
flow,  gross  and  net  profits  against  sales  sad 
investment  for  each  primary  energy  Industry 
d-urlng  each  of  the  past  fifteen  years  and  what 
future  trends  are  expected? 

b.  How  do  these  profltablllty  trends  com- 
pare with  all  manufacturing  and  with  market 
rates  of  Interest? 

39.  What  has  been  the  relationships  of 
costs  for  exploration,  development  and  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  gas,  as  shown  by  IndSea- 
tors  (like  those  of  questions  20  and  21),  to 
their  prices  during  the  past  fifteen  yean? 

40.  What  has  been  the  trend  during  the 
past  fifteen  years  regarding  the  relationship 
between  the  amotmt  of  Investment  In  doms^ 
tic  exploration  and  development  m  each  pri- 
mary energy  fuel  and  the  size  of  enterprise 
involved? 

B.  Analysia 

Questions  41-44  are  a  restatement  of  ths 
Issues  raised  In  section  8  (questions  5-7)  of 
Attachment  A.  Respondents  may  choose  to 
respond  here  In  detaU  to  those  queeaoM 
In  lieu  of  the  foUowlng.  In  either  case,  how- 
ever, the  response  here  should  be  in  quantita- 
tive terms,  and  should  be  accompanied  with 
at  least  an'  abstract  of  the  analyses,  togetha 
with  references  to  primary  sources. 

41.  What  Is  known  about  the  relationships 
of  Investment  In  oU  and  gas  exploraUon.  de- 
velopment, additions  to  reserves  (new  flsld 
discoveries,  revisions  and  extensions),  in- 
creased producing  capacity,  and  production, 
to: 

a.  the  price  of  crude  oil; 

b.  the  price  of  natural  gas; 

c.  new  acreage  available  for  iSase  (partic- 
ularly on  the  OCS) ; 

d.  the  cost  of  capital;  and 

e.  the  rate  of  percentage  depletion? 
(If   possible,   the   foregoing   relationship! 

should  be  expressed  In  terms  of  elastldtiai 
or  Incremental  rates  of  change.) 

42.  What  are  currently  the  relationships  ox 
domestic  crude  oil  prloee,  to: 

a.  domestic  crude  oU  supiAy  and  demand: 

b.  the  price  of  competing  fuels; 

c.  poUclea  of  the  Price  Commission: 

d.  the  world  market  price  of  crude  oU; 

e.  T7.S.  oU  Import  poUdas;  and 
t.  othar  factors?  v.— /^ 

43.  What  are  cuiranUy  the  relatU»sW(r« 
domestic  natural  gas  prices  In  mtrastate  so* 
interstate  markets,  to: 
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taral  gas; 

b  the  price  of  competing  fuels; 

0."  pdloles  of  the  Price  Oommlasloii; 

d.  w^lhead  price  regulation  by  the  Federal 
ppwer  OommtHslon; 

•  other  poUolas  of  the  FPO? 

44.  (This  Is  an  elaboration  of  41a  above.) 
What  was  the  incidence  In  1970  and/or  1071 
at  ths  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1060  upon 

.  oU  and  gas  Industry  tax  llabUltlaB  and 
—ernment  revenues  (l.a.,  how  much  did  It 
^Iseaae  the  Industry's  taxes) ; 

b  investment  In  exploraUon,  development, 
«id  secondary  and  tertiary  rwsovery;  and 

c  additions  to  oU  and  gas  reaarvas  and  to 
pioducmg  capacity  (In  dally  barrels  or  MCF) 
Attributable  to  Investment  In  that  year? 

45  To  what  extent  and  how  has  Federal 
public  land  imcludlng  the  OCS)  leasing  or 
niinlng  policy  affected  investmenu  In  domes- 
Uc  exploration  and  development  of  primary 
energy  fuels? 

45.  To  what  extent  and  how  have  health, 
Hiety  and  environmental  laws  and  regula- 
tions affected  Investment  In  domestic  explo- 
rstlon  and  development  of  prUnary  energy 

(usls? 

47.  To  what  extent  and  how  has  Federal 
expenditures  for  energy  related  research  and 
development  affected  investments  In  domes- 
tic exploration  and  development  of  primary 
anergy  fuels? 

48.  What  evidence  or  analysis  Is  there  to 
indicate  that  funds  that  would  otherwise  be 
dtroted  to  exploration  and  development  of 
primary  energy  resources  have  been — 

a.  absorbed  by  high  land  acquisition  costs; 

b.  diverted  to  Investment  In  overseas  en- 
ergy ventures  as  a  result  of  n£.  tax,  trade, 
or  monetary  policies,  or 

c.  diverted  to  other  domestic  Investment? 

V.    POLICT    OPTIONB 

Questions  49  and  60  are  Identical  with  the 
l«aes  raised  In  section  C  (questions  8  and 
9)  of  Attachment  A.  Responses  to  these  ques- 
tions here  should  be  accompanied  by  at  least 
tn  abstract  of  the  suppwrtlng  evidence  and 
analyses,  and  by  references  to  primary 
eouroes. 

4B.  What  package (s)  of  incentives  and  fed- 
ersl  policies.  If  any,  would  be  necessary  and 
luflldent  to: 

s.  Maintain  current  (1973)  levels  of  do- 
aestlo  oU  production  untU  1080?  .  .  .  tmtU 
ISM? 

b.  Maintain  historic  (1960-70)  rates  of 
growth  of  domestic  oil  productlcwx  until 
1980?  .  .  .  untU  19907 

c.  Malntam  current  (1973)  ratea  of  domes- 
tic natural  gas  production  until  1980?  .  .  . 
ontU  1990? 

d.  Maintain  historic  (1960-70)  rates  of 
growth  of  domestic  natiural  gas  production 
tmtU  1980?     .  .  until  19007 

(Responses  to  this  question  should  be  as 
speelflc  and  qtiantltatlve  as  p>oasible.) 

60.  What  would  be  the  consequences  of 
esch  of  the  policy  packages  set  out  tn  re- 
•poose  to  question  60  for: 

a.  consumer  costs  of  energy; 

b.  oil  and  gas  import  requirements; 

0.  capital  requirements  tar  exploration  and 
derrtopment;  and 

d.  other  significant  aspects  of  the  energy 
•oonomy  and  the  public  interest? 


AGENDA  FOR  THE  NATION  IN  THE 
1970'8 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
U)e  Deoiocratlc  ConvenUoci   In  Miami 


significant  Input  from  every  segment  of 
our  society  from  every  part  of  the  csoun- 
try.  It  represents  more  than  the  usual 
platitudes  that  are  asaooiated  with  party 
platforms.  It  represents  an  sigenda  for 
the  Nation  in  the  1970'b. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  plat- 
form. In  Its  final  form,  with  the  amend- 
ments as  adopted  at  the  conventioo,  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  platform 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows : 

FOa      THS      PXOPLX PUlTTOaM      OF     TH»      1073 

DsMocaATic  Natiokai,  Oowvxntxon 

NEW    CIRBCTIOHS:     197  3-7  6 

Skepticism  and  cynicism  are  widespread 
in  America.  The  people  are  skeptical  of  plat- 
forms filled  with  political  pUtltudas — of 
promises  made  by  opportunistic  politicians. 

The  people  are  cynical  about  the  Idea  that 
a  rosy  future  Is  just  around  the  comer. 

And  Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  people  are 
skeptical  and  cynical  of  the  whole  political 
process? 

Oxu"  traditions,  our  history,  our  Constitu- 
tion, our  laws,  all  say  that  America  belongs 
to  Its  people. 

But  the  people  no  longer  believe  it. 

They  feel  that  the  government  Is  run  for 
the  privileged  few  rather  than  for  the 
many — and  they  are  right. 

No  political  party,  no  President,  no  gov- 
ernment can  by  Itself  restore  a  lost  sense  of 
faith.  No  Administration  can  provide  solu- 
tions to  ail  our  problems.  What  we  can  do 
is  to  recognize  the  doubts  of  Americans,  to 
speak  to  those  doubts,  and  to  act  to  t>egln 
turning  those  doubts  into  hopes. 

As  Democrats,  we  know  that  we  share  re- 
sponsibility for  that  loaa  of  confidence.  But 
we  also  know,  as  Democrats,  that  at  deci- 
sive moments  of  choice  In  our  past,  our 
party  has  offered  leadership  that  has  tapped 
the  best  within  otir  countiy. 

Our  party — standing  by  its  Ideals  of  do- 
mestic progress  and  enlightened  interna- 
tionalism— ^haa  served  America  well.  We  have 
nominated  or  elected  men  ot  the  high  cali- 
bre of  Woodrow  Wilson,  Pranklln  Delano 
Roosevelt.  Harry  8  Truman,  Adlal  E.  Stev- 
enson. John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  Lyndon 
Balnee  Johnson — and  in  the  last  election 
Hubert  Humphrey  and  Edmund  8.  Muskle. 
In  that  proud  tradition  we  are  now  prepared 
to  move  forward. 

We  know  that  our  nation  cannot  tolerate 
any  longer  a  government  that  shows  no  re- 
gard tar  the  people's  basic  needs  and  no 
respect  for  our  right  to  the  truth  from  those 
who  load  us. 

What  do  the  people  want? 

They  want  three  things: 

They  want  a  personal  life  that  makes  us 
all  feel  that  Itfa  Is  worth  living; 

They  want  a  social  environment  whoee 
Institutions  promote  the  good  of  all;    and 

They  want  a  physical  environment  whoae 
resources  are  used  tor  the  good  of  all. 

They  want  an  opportunity  to  achieve  theU* 
aspirations  and  their  dreams  for  themselves 
and  their  children. 

We  believe  In  the  rights  of  citizens  to 
achieve  to  the  limit  of  their  talenta  and 
energlea.  We  are  determined  to  ramova  har- 
riers that  limit  dtlaana  baoaosa  they  u* 
black,  brown,  young  or  woman:  lieaause  thay 
never  had  the  fshanca  to  gain  an  education; 
bacauaa  there  was  no  poaalbUlty  at  being 
anything  but  what  they  wan. 

Wa  belleva  In  hard  week  as  a  fair  maaa- 
uza  of  our  own  wUUagaaaa  to  achlava.  We 
are   determined   that   mim""*   should   not 


monsy  that  la  gained  simply  by  having  man- 
ay  in  the  first  place. 

Wa  bellave  that  the  law  must  I4>ply  equal- 
ly to  all.  and  that  it  must  be  an  Instru- 
ment of  Justice.  Wa  are  dataimlned  that  the 
ottlaan  must  be  protactad  In  his  home  and 
on  his  Btreeta.  We  are  detennlned  also  that 
ths  ordinary  dtlaen  should  not  be  tznprla- 
oned  for  a  crime  before  we  Icnow  whetbar 
ha  Is  guilty  or  not  while  thoee  with  the  right 
friends  and  the  right  oonneotlons  can  break 
tha  law  without  ever  fadng  the  nuneaqiiannei 
of  their  actions. 

We  believe  that  war  Is  a  waste  of  human 
life.  We  are  determined  to  end  forthwith  a 
war  which  has  coat  50,000  American  Uvea, 
•150  bllUcMi  of  our  resources,  that  has  di- 
vided us  from  each  other,  drained  our  na- 
tional wlU  and  Inflicted  incalculable  damage 
to  countless  people.  We  will  end  that  war 
by  a  simple  plan  that  need  not  be  kept  se- 
cret: The  Immediate  total  withdrawal  of  all 
Americans  f  rozn  Southeast  Asia. 

We  belleva  In  the  right  of  an  Indtvliliial 
to  speak,  think,  read,  write,  worship,  and 
live  free  or  official  Intrusion,  We  are  deter- 
mined that  our  goverrunent  must  no  long- 
er tap  tha  phones  of  law-abiding  cltlasna 
nor  spy  on  those  who  have  broken  no  law. 
Wa  are  determined  that  nevwr  again  abaU 
government  seek  to  cwisor  the  newspapan 
and  television.  Wa  are  detaimlnad  that  IIM 
government  shall  no  longer  mock  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  while  It  etanda  h*ip> 
leas  in  the  face  of  crime  which  makaa  our 
neighborhoods  and  oommunltlaa  laas  and 
leas  safe. 

Perhaps  most  fundamentally,  w«  beUsra 
that  government  is  the  sarvant,  not  the 
master,  of  the  people.  We  are  detatmlnad 
that  government  should  not  mean  a  force 
so  huge,  BO  inq>er8onal,  that  tha  oomplatnt 
of  an  ordinary  cltlaen  goes  unheard. 

That  Is  not  the  fc->"rt  of  government  Amar- 
ioa  was  created  to  build.  Our  ancestors  did 
not  fight  a  revolution  and  sacrlfloe  their 
lives  against  tyrants  from  abroad  to  leave  ns 
a  government  that  doas  not  know  how  to 
listen  to  Its  own  people. 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  proud  of  Its  past; 
but  wa  are  honest  enough  to  admit  that  wa 
are  part  of  the  past  and  share  in  Its  mis- 
takes. We  want  In  1973  to  t>egln  the  long 
and  difficult  task  of  reviewing  existing  pro- 
grams, revising  them  to  make  them  work 
and  finHing  new  techniques  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic need.  We  want  to  speak  for.  and  with, 
the  citizens  of  our  country.  Our  pledge  Is  to 
be  truthful  to  the  people  and  to  ouraelvaa. 
to  tell  you  when  we  succeed,  but  also  whan 
we  fail  or  when  we  are  not  sure.  In  1970, 
when  this  luitlon  celebrates  its  300th  anni- 
versary, we  want  to  tell  you  simply  that  wa 
have  done  otir  best  to  give  the  government 
to  thoee  who  formed  it — the  people  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Every  election  Is  a  choice:  In  1073,  Amer- 
icans must  decide  whether  they  want  their 
country  back  s^aln. 

U.  JOBS.  PBICBS  AND  TAXXS 

'7  went  to  school  here  and  I  had  some 
training  for  truck  driver  school  and  I  go  to 
different  places  and  put  tn  appUcatlons  for 
truck  driving  but  they  say,  "We  cant  hire  yoa 
without  the  experience.'  Now.  I  dont  have 
the  experience.  I  dont  get  the  experience 
without  the  Job  first.  I  have  four  kids,  yoa 
know,  and  I'm  on  unemployment.  And  whan 
my  employment  runs  out.  111  probably  be  on 
relief,  like  a  lot  of  other  people.  But,  being 
that  I  have  so  many  kKU.  rallaC  Is  ]u*t  not 
going  to  be  enough  money.  I'm  looking  for 
maybe  the  next  year  or  two.  If  Z  dont  gat 
a  Job,  they'll  probably  find  me  down  at  the 
county  Jail,  becauaa  I  have  to  do  some- 


(erltor  this  month  the  conventioD  ana- 

lywi.  amended,  and  finally  approved  a  bUjuX  idle  while  work  damaoda  to  be  done,  thing  "-JtobertOoleman.  Pittsburgh  Hear 

doamMnt    -«M«ri    «™irii.      twl^  We  are  determined  that  the  dole  should  not  ing,  June  3,  1073. 

pSS^  «rS,  **!  JT^^J?*    ^S~"  ^^  a^^Sent  way  of  Ufa  for  any.  The  Nixon  AdmlnWratlon  ha.  deliberately 

^onn  of  the  1972  Democratic  Na-  ^^^  ^  are  determined  that  gofemment  no  driven  people  out  of  work  in  a  heartleaa  and 

VB^  Convention."  Hie  document  in  its  longer  tax  the  produot  of  hard  work  swce  ineffective  effort  to  deal  with  inflation.  Xnd- 

*>«l  form  repreeente  a  s^ear  of  work  and  ngorooaiy  than  if  taxes  inherited  wwaith,  oc  ing  the  Niron  policy  of  creating  unemjaoy- 
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mwit    \»   the    first    task    of    the    Democratic 
Party 

The  Nixon  game  plan"  called  for  more 
unemployment  Tens  of  mllllona  of  families 
have  8\ifrere<l  Jobleaeneas  or  work  cutbacks  In 
the  l.-st  four  years  In  the  name  of  fighting 
inflation      .   .  and  for  nothing. 

Prices  roee  faster  in  early  1872  than  at  any 
time  from  I9fl0  to  1968. 

Today  there  are  5.6  million  unemployed. 
The  nation  will  have  suffered  ei76  billion  In 
lost  production  during  the  Nixon  AdmlnU- 
stratlon  by  election  day.  Twenty  percent  of 
our  people  have  suffered  a  period  without  a 
Job  each  year  in  the  last  three. 

B\islne8a  has  lost  more  In  profits  than  It 
has  gained  from  this  Administration's  btisl- 
ness-orlented  tax  cute. 

In  pockets  of  cities,  up  to  40  percent  erf  our 
young  people  are  Jobless. 

Farmers  have  seen  the  lowest  p>arlty  ratios 
since  the  Great  Depreeslon. 

For  the  ftrst  time  In  30  years,  there  is 
substantial  unemployment  among  aerospace 
technicians,  teachers  and  other  white-collar 
workers. 

The  economic  projections  have  been 
manipulated  for  public  relations  purposes. 
The  current  Nixon  game  plan  includes  a 
control  structure  which  keeps  workers'  wages 
down  while  executive  salaries  soar,  discour- 
ages productivity  and  distributes  Income 
awav  from  those  who  need  it  and  baa  pro- 
duced no  significant  dent  in  inflation,  as 
prices  for  food,  clothes,  rent  and  basic  neces- 
sities soar. 

These  losses  were  unnecessary  They  are  the 
price  of  a  Republican  Administration  which 
has  not  consistent  economic  philosophy,  no 
adequate  regard  for  the  human  costs  of  Its 
economic  decisions  and  no  vision  of  what  a 
full  employment  economy  could  mean  for  all 
Americans. 

Jobs,  income,  and  dignity 
Full  employment — a  guaranteed  Job  for 
all — is  the  primary  economic  objective  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  The  Democratic  Party  Is 
committed  to  a  job  for  every  American  who 
seeks  work.  Only  through  full  employment 
can  we  reduce  the  burden  on  working  people. 
We  are  determined  to  make  economic  secu- 
rity a  matter  of  right.  This  means  a  Job  with 
decent  pay  and  good  working  conditions  for 
everyone  willing  and  able  to  work  and  an 
adequate  Income  for  those  unable  to  work. 
It  means  alxsUtlon  of  the  present  welfare 
system. 

To  assure  jobs  and  economic  security  for 
all.  the  next  Democrtktlc  Administration 
shotild  support : 

A  full  employment  economy,  making  full 
use  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  to  stimu- 
late employment; 

Tax  reform  directed  toward  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  inootno  and  wealth  and  fair  shar- 
ing of  the  cost  of  gov»nment: 

Full  enforcement  of  all  equal  employment 
opportunity  laws.  Including  federal  contract 
oompUance  and  federally-regulated  Indus- 
trie* and  giving  the  Equal  Etoployment  Op- 
portunity Commission  adequate  staff  and  re- 
source* and  power  to  lasiie  cease  and  desist 
orders  promptly; 

Vastly  Increased  efforts  to  open  education 

at  all  levels  and  In  all  fields  to  minorities, 

wconen  and  other  under-represented  groups; 

An   effective    nation-wide    Job    placenvent 

system  to  enhance  worker  mobility; 

OpposlUon  to  arbitrarily  high  standards 
for  entry  to  Jobs; 

Overhaul  of  current  manpower  programs 
to  assure  tralrOng — ^without  sex,  race  or  lan- 
guage discrimination — for  Jobs  that  really 
exist  with  conUnuous  skill  improvement  and 
tbe  cbanoe  for  advancement; 

Boonomlc  development  programs  to  ensure 
the  growth  al  oofmnunltles  and  industry  In 
i^j;»<ng  parts  of  tbe  nation  and  the  econ(M&y; 
Um  of  fedwal  depository  funds  to  reward 
»ifinir«  and  other  financial  institutions  which 
Invest  In  socially  productive  endeavors; 


Improved  adjustment  assistance  and  job 
creation  for  workers  and  employers  hurt  by 
foreign  competition,  reconversion  of  defense- 
oriented  companies,  rapid  technological 
change  and  environmental  protection  activ- 
ities; 

Closing  tax  loopholes  that  encourage  the 
export  of  American  Jobs  by  American- 
controlled  multinational  corporations; 

Assurance  that  the  needs  of  society  are 
considered  when  a  decision  to  close  or  move 
an  Industrial  plant  Is  to  be  made  and  that 
Income  loss  to  workers  and  revenue  loss  to 
communities  does  not  occur  when  plants 
are  closed; 

Assurance  that,  whatever  else  Is  done  in 
the  Income  security  area,  the  social  security 
system  provides  a  decent  Income  for  the 
elderly,  the  blind  and  the  disabled  and  their 
dependents,  with  escalators  so  that  benefits 
keep  pace  with  rising  prices  and  living 
standards; 

Reform  of  social  security  and  government 
employment  security  programs  to  remove  all 
forms  of  discrimination  by  sex:   and 

Adequate  federal  Income  assistance  for 
those  who  do  not  benefit  sufficiently  from 
the  above  measures. 

The  last  Is  not  least,  but  It  Is  last  for  good 
reason.  The  present  welfare  system  has 
failed  because  It  has  been  required  to  make 
up  for  too  many  other  failures.  Millions  of 
Americans  are  forced  Into  public  assistance 
because  public  policy  too  often  creates  no 
other  choice. 

The  heart  of  a  program  of  economic  secu- 
rity based  on  earned  Income  must  be  creat- 
ing Jobs  and  training  people  to  fill  them. 
Millions  of  Jobs — real  jobs,  not  make-work — 
need  to  be  provided.  Public  service  employ- 
ment must  be  greatly  expanded  In  order  to 
make  the  government  the  employer  of  last 
resort  emd  guarantee  a  job  for  all.  Large  sec- 
tions of  our  cities  resemble  bombed-out 
Europe  after  World  War  II.  Children  in  Ap- 
palachla  cannot  go  to  school  when  the  dirt 
road  Is  a  sea  of  mud.  Homes,  schools  and 
clinics,  roads  and  mass  transit  systems  need 
lo  be  built. 

Cleaning  up  our  air  and  water  will  take 
skills  and  people  in  laurge  niimbers.  In  the 
school,  the  police  department,  the  welfare 
agency  or  the  recreation  program,  there  are 
new  careers  to  be  developed  to  help  ensure 
that  social  services  reach  the  people  for 
whom  they  are  Intended. 

It  may  coet  more,  at  least  inltlSLlly,  to 
create  decent  Jobs  than  to  perpetuate  the 
hand-out  system  of  present  welfare.  But  the 
return — In  new  public  facilities  and  services, 
in  the  dignity  of  bringing  a  paycheck  home 
and  in  the  taxes  that  will  come  back  In — 
far  outweigh  the  cost  of  the  investment. 

The  next  Democratic  Administration  must 
end  the  present  welfare  system  and  replace 
it  with  an  Income  security  program  which 
places  cash  assistance  in  an  appropriate  con- 
text with  all  of  the  measures  outlined  above, 
adding  up  to  an  earned  Income  appro«w±i  to 
ensure  each  family  an  income  substantially 
more  than  the  poverty  level  ensuring  stand- 
ards of  decency  and  health,  as  officially  de- 
fined in  the  area.  Federal  Income  assistance 
will  supplement  the  income  of  wca-klng  poor 
people  and  assure  an  adequate  Income  for 
those  unable  to  work.  With  full  employment 
and  simpler,  fair  administration,  total  costs 
will  go  down,  and  with  federal  financing  the 
burden  on  local  and  state  budgets  will  be 
eased.  The  program  will  protect  current  ben- 
efit goals  dvtring  the  tran.sltlonal  period. 

The  system  of  income  protection  which  re- 
places welfare  must  be  a  part  of  the  full 
employment  policy  which  assures  every 
American  a  Job  at  a  fair  wage  under  condi- 
tions which  make  use  of  his  ability  and  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  advancement. 

HJl.  1,  and  Its  various  amendments.  Is  not 
humane  and  does  not  meet  the  social  and 
economilc  objectives  that  we  beUeve  In,  and 
It  should  be  defeated.  It  perpetuates  the 
coercion  of  forced  work  requirements. 


Economic  management 
Every  American  family  knows  how  its  |io> 
eery  bill  has  gone  up  under  Ntzon.  E«^ 
American  family  has  felt  the  bite  of  hlghar 
and  higher  prices  for  food  and  housing  toA 
clothing.  The  Administration  attempts  to 
stop  price  rises  have  been  dismal  fallurts— 
for  which  the  working  people  have  paid  in 
lost  Jobs,  missed  raises  and  higher  prices. 

This  nation  achieved  Its  economic  graat- 
ness  under  a  system  of  free  enterprise,  coa- 
pled  with  human  effort  and  ingenuity,  and 
thus  it  must  remain.  This  will  be  the  attt« 
tude  and  objective  of  the  Party. 

There  must  be  an  end  to  inflation  and  tbs 
ever-lncreaalng  ooet  ot  living.  This  Is  of  vltsl 
concern  to  the  laborer,  the  housewife,  tbs 
farmer  and  the  small  businessman,  as  w«U 
as  the  millions  of  Americans  dependent  upon 
their  weekly  or  monthly  Income  for  su^ 
tenanoe.  It  wrecks  the  retirement  plans  and 
lives  of  our  elderly  who  must  survive  on 
pensions  or  savings  gauged  by  the  standards 
of  another  day. 

Through  greater  efficiency  in  the  opers- 
tlon  of  the  machinery  of  government,  so 
badly  plagued  with  duplication,  overlapping 
and  excesses  in  programs,  we  will  ensiire  thst 
bureaucracy  will  cease  to  exist  scJely  for 
bureaucracy's  own  sake.  The  institutions  and 
functions  of  government  will  be  judged  by 
their  efficiency  of  operation  and  their  con- 
tribution to  the  lives  and  welfare  of  our 
citizens. 

A  first  priority  of  a  Democratic  Adminis- 
tration must  be  eliminating  the  unfair,  ba- 
reeucratlo  Nixon  wage  and  price  controls. 

When  price  rifles  threaten  to  or  do  get  out 
of  control — as  they  are  now — strong,  fair 
action  must  be  taken  to  protect  family  In- 
come and  savings.  The  theme  of  that  action 
should  be  swift,  tough  measures  to  break  th« 
wage-price  spiral  and  restore  the  economy.  In 
that  kind  of  economic  emergency,  Amerloa't 
working  people  will  suppKxrt  a  truly  fair 
stabilization  program  which  affects  proflti. 
Investment  earnings,  executive  salaries  and 
prices,  as  well  as  wages.  The  Nixon  controls 
do  not  meet  that  standard.  They  have  fotwd 
the  American  worker,  who  suffers  most  from 
Inflation,  to  pay  tlie  price  of  trying  to  end  It. 
In  addition  to  stabilizing  the  economy,  w» 
propose: 

To  develop  automatic  Insrtruments  protect- 
ing the  livelihood  of  Americans  who  depend 
on  fixed  Incomes,  such  as  savings  bonds  wlfii 
purchasing  power  guarantees  and  cost-of- 
living  escalators  In  government  sodal  secu- 
rity and  Income  support  payments; 

"To  create  a  system  of  "receesion  insur- 
ance" for  states  and  localities  to  replace  lost 
local  revenues  with  federal  funds  In  e«>- 
nomlc  downturns,  thereby  avoiding  reduc- 
tion in  public  employment  or  public  servteei; 
To  establish  longer-term  budget  and  flsosl 
planning;  and 

To  create  new  mechanisms  to  stop  unwsr- 
ranted  price  Increases  in  concentrated  Indus- 
tries. 

rotoord  eoanomio  justice 

The  Democratic  Party  deplores  the  incresi- 
Ing  concentration  of  economic  power  in  few- 
er and  fewer  hands.  Five  percent  of  tUt 
American  people  control  90  percent  of  VB 
productive  national  wealth.  Lees  than  OM 
percent  of  all  manufacturers  have  88  p***- 
cent  of  the  profits.  Lees  than  two  percent 
of  the  poptilatlon  now  owns  approxlmatsly 
80  percent  of  the  nation's  personally-hsW 
corporate  stock,  90  percent  of  the  penoo- 
aUy-held  corporate  bonds  and  nearly  lO^P*" 
cent  of  the  personaUy-held  municipal  boD» 
The  rest  of  the  population— including  •» 
working  men  and  womeii— pay  too  muck  V* 
essential  products  and  services  becausa « 
nattonal  poUcy  and  market  «U«t<M*''"*^ 

The  Democratic  Administration  •■^ 
pledge  Itartf  to  oomtoat  faoton  wWoh  tsod 
to  concentrate  wealtn  and  stimulate  Wp» 
prices. 
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^   this    end.    the    ttAtnl    govwimwnt 

**J^  programs  to  spread  eoonamlc 
pJJJS^mong   the   workMra.    fanners    and 

*?S^'^SaB  parts  of  the  eoonMny  more 
-^Zt^-such  as  mwlloal  car*— where  waste- 
J^^  inefficient  pracUcee   now   Increase 

•"Sen  up  anU-trust  action  to  help  oom- 
niUtion,  with  particular  regard  to  laws  and 
Sftmjement  curbing  conglomerate  mergers 
^ch  swallow  up  efficient  amall  buslnees  and 
(Md  the  power  of  corporate  giants; 
Strengthen  the  anti-trust  laws  so  that 
uTdTwitltuie  remedy  wUl  be  used  vigorous- 
lyto  break  up  large  oonglomspates  found  to 
folate  the  anti-trust  laws; 

Aboliab  the  oU  import  quota  that  raises 
rrtam  for  consumers; 

Deconoentrate  shared  monopoUes  such  as 
.«to  steel  and  tire  industries  which  ad- 
mlnlst««-  prices,  create  unemployment 
UBOugh  restricted  output  and  stifle  tech- 
noioglcal  innovation; 

Assure  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  recover 
oMis  and  attorneys  fees  m  aU  successful 
sulU  including  class  actions  involving  Con- 
stitutionally-guaranteed rights,  or  rights 
secured  by  federal  statutes; 

Adjust  rate-making  and  regulatory  actlv- 
lilss,  with  particular  attention  to  regula- 
tions which  increase  prices  for  food,  trans- 
portation and  other  necessities; 

Eemove  artificial  constraints  in  the  job 
msrket  by  better  job  manpower  training  and 
strictly  enforcing  equal  employment  oppor- 
tonity; 

Stiffen  the  civil  and  criminal  statutes  to 
make  corporate  officers  responsible  for  their 
actions:  and 

Establish  a  temporary  national  economic 
commission  to  study  federal  chartering  of 
large  multinational  and  international  cor- 
porations, concentrated  ownership  and  con- 
m}l  In  the  nation's  economy. 
Tax  reform 

The  last  ten  years  have  seen  a  maaslvs 
«hift.  in  the  lax  burden  from  the  rich  to 
ths  working  pe<^le  of  America.  This  is  due 
to  cuts  in  federal  income  taxes  simultaneous 
with  big  Increases  In  tauies  which  bear 
heavily  on  lower  Incomes — state  and  local 
sales  and  property  taxes  and  the  payroll  tax. 
The  federal  tax  system  is  also  still  grossly 
unfair  and  over-complioated.  The  wealthy 
and  corporations  get  special  tax  favors; 
major  reform  of  the  nation's  tax  structure 
is  required  to  achieve  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  income  and  to  ralsis  the  funds 
needed  by  government.  The  American  people 
neither  should  nor  wlU  accept  anything  iees 
from  the  iiiext  Administration. 

The  Nlixin  Administration,  which  fought 
serious  reform  In  1969,  has  no  program,  only 
promises,  for  tax  reform.  Its  clumsy  admin- 
istrative favoring  of  the  well-off  has  meant 
quick  action  on  corporate  tax  glveaaays  Uke 
accelerated  depreciation,  while  over-with- 
holding from  workers'  paychecks  goes  on  and 
OB  while  the  Administration  tries  to  decide 
wkat  to  do. 

In  recent  years,  the  federal  tax  system  has 
moved  precipitously  In  the  wrong  direction. 
Corporate  taxes  have  dropped  from  30  per- 
cent of  federal  revenues  in  1964  to  16  percent 
in.  1073,  but  payzoU  taxes  for  Social  Secu- 
rity— regressive  because  the  burden  falls  more 
tiwivUy  on  the  worker  than  on  the  wealthy — 
have  gone  from  ten  percent  to  29  percent 
OTsr  the  same  period.  If  leglidatlon  now  pend- 
ing la  Congress  passes,  payroll  taxes  will  have 
Increased  over  500  percent  between  1960  and 
1870— from  »144  to  »76&— for  the  average 
wigs  earner.  Most  people  earning  under  f  10,- 
OQD  now  pay  more  In  regressive  payroll  tax 
tban  In  Income  tax. 

Row  the  Nixon  Administration — wbich 
Sare  corporations  the  largest  tax  cut  In 
Anmrtcsn  history — Is  considering  a  hidden 
nattonal  sales  tax  (Value  Added  Tax)  which 
*«ad  further  sblft  the  burden  to  the  aver- 


age wage  earner  and  raise  prices  of  virtually 
eTerythtng  ordinary  people  buy.  It  Is  cruel 
and  unneoessary  to  pretend  to  relieve  one 
bad  tax,  the  property  tax,  by  a  new  tax  which 
Is  just  as  bad.  We  oppose  this  price-raising 
unfair  tax  in  any  form. 

federal  income  tax.  The  Democratic  Party 
believes  that  all  unfair  corporate  and  Indi- 
vidual tax  preferences  should  be  removed. 
The  tax  law  Is  clogged  with  complicated  pro- 
visions and  special  Interests,  such  as  per- 
centage oil  depletion  and  other  favors  for 
the  oil  Industry,  special  rates  and  rules  for 
capital  gains,  fast  depreciation  unrelated  to 
useful  life,  easy-to-abuse  "expense-account" 
deductions  and  the  Ineffective  minimum  tax. 
niese  hidden  expenditures  In  the  federal 
budget  are  nothing  more  than  billions  of 
"tax  welfare"  aid  for  the  wealthy,  the  privi- 
leged and  the  corporations. 

We,  therefore,  endorse  as  a  vxinimum  step 
the  MUls-Mansfield  Tax  Policy  Review  Act  of 
1972,  which  would  repeal  virtually  all  tax 
preferences  In  the  existing  law  over  the  pe- 
riod 1974-1976,  as  a  means  of  compelling  a 
systematic  review  of  their  value  to  the  na- 
tion. We  acknowledge  that  the  original  rea- 
sons for  some  of  these  tax  preferences  may 
remain  valid,  but  believe  that  none  shoiJd 
escape  close  scrutiny  and  full  public  ex- 
posure The  most  unjustified  of  the  tax  loop- 
holes shotild,  however,  be  closed  immediately, 
without  waiting  for  a  review  of  the  whole 
system. 

After  the  Implementation  of  the  minimum 
provisions  of  the  MUls-Mansfleld  Act,  the 
Democi'atlc  Party,  to  combat  the  economi- 
cally-depressing effect  of  a  regressive  Income 
tax  scheme,  proposes  further  revision  of  the 
tax  law  to  ensure  economic  equality  of  op- 
portunity to  ordinary  Americans. 

We  hold  that  the  federal  tax  structure 
should  reflect  the  following  principles: 

The  cost  of  government  must  he  distrib- 
uted more  fairly  among  income  classes.  We 
reafflrm  the  long-establiahed  principle  of 
progressive  taxation — allocating  the  burden 
according  to  ability  to  pay— which  Is  all  but 
a  dead  letter  In  the  present  tax  code. 

The  cost  of  government  must  be  distributed 
fairly  among  citizens  in  similar  economic 
circumstances . 

Direct  expenditures  by  the  federal  got^em- 
ment  which  can  be  budgeted  are  better  than 
tax  preferences  as  the  means  for  achieving 
public  objectives.  The  lost  Income  of  those 
tax  preferences  which  are  deemed  desirable 
should  be  stated  In  the  annual  budget. 

When  relief  for  hardship  is  provided 
through  federal  tax  policy,  as  for  blindness, 
old  age  or  jxjverty,  benefits  should  be  pro- 
vided equally  by  credit  rather  than  deduc- 
tions which  favor  recipients  with  more  In- 
come, with  special  provisions  for  those  whose 
credits  would  exceed  the  tax  they  owe. 

Provisions  which  discriminate  against 
working  women  and  single  people  should  be 
corrected.  In  addition  to  greater  fairness  and 
efficiency,  these  principles  would  mean  a 
major  redistribution  of  personal  tax  burdens 
and  permit  considerable  simplification  of 
the  tax  code  and  tax  forms. 

Social  security  tax.  The  Democratic  Party 
commita  itself  to  make  the  Social  Security 
tax  progressive  by  raising  substantially  the 
celling  on  earned  Income.  To  permit  needed 
increases  In  Social  Security  benefits,  we  will 
use  general  revenues  ax  necessary  to  sup- 
plement payroll  tax  receipts.  In  this  way,  we 
will  support  continued  movement  toward 
general  revenue  financing  for  social  secTirtty. 
Property  Tax.  Greater  fairness  In  taxation 
at  the  federal  level  will  have  little  meaning 
for  the  vast  majority  of  American  households 
If  the  burden  of  Inequitable  local  taxation 
is  not  reduced.  To  reduce  the  local  property 
tax  lor  all  American  families,  we  support 
equalization  of  school  spending  and  sub- 
stantial increaaes  in  the  federal  share  of 
education  costs  and  general  revenue  sharing. 
New  forms  of  federal  finannlal  RsslsTianoe, 
to  states  and  localities  should  be  made  con- 


tingent upon  property  tax  reforms,  including 
equal  treatment  and  full  publication  of  as- 
sessment ratios. 

Tax  policy  shotild  not  provide  inoentlTes 
that  encourage  overinvestment  In  developed 
countries  by  American  business,  and  mecha- 
nisms should  be  Instituted  to  limit  un> 
desirable  capital  exports  that  exploit  labor 
abroad  and  damage  the  American  worker 
at  home. 

Labor -management  relations 
Free  private  collective  bargalnliig  between 
management  and  independent  labor  unions 
has  been,  and  miurt  remain,  the  cornerstone 
of  our  free  enterprise  system.  America 
achieved  its  greatness  through  the  combined 
energy  and  efforts  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country.  Retention  of  Its  great- 
ness reaU  in  their  hands.  Through  their  great 
trade  union  organ laations,  these  men  and 
women  have  exerted  tremendous  influence  on 
the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  nation  and 
have  attained  a  standard  of  living  known  to 
no  other  nation.  The  oonoem  of  the  Party 
Is  that  the  gains  which  labor  struggled  so 
long  to  obtain  not  be  lost  to  them,  whether 
through  Inaction  or  subservience  to  Illogical 
Republican  domestic  policies. 

We  pledge  continued  support  for  our  sys- 
tem of  free  collective  bargaining  and  de- 
nounce any  attwnpt  to  substitute  compulsory 
artJltratloii  for  It.  We,  therefore,  oppose  the 
Nixon  Admlnistratton's  effort  to  impose 
arbitration  in  transportation  dUputes 
through  Its  last-offer-selectlon  bill. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  should 
be  updated  to  ensure : 

Extension  of  protection  to  employees  of 
non-profit  Instttutlons: 

Remedies  which  adequately  reflect  the 
loesee  caused  by  violations  of  the  Act; 

Repeal  of  section  14(b) ,  which  allows  states 
to  legislate  the  open  shop  and  remove  the 
ban  on  common-sites  picketing;  and 

Effective  opportunities  for  unions,  as  w^ 
as  employera,  to  communicate  with  em- 
ployees, without  coercion  by  either  side  or  by 
anyone  acting  on  their  b^ialf . 

■The  Railway  Labor  Act  should  be  updated 
to  ensure: 

That  Ftrikes  on  a  single  carrier  or  group  of 
carriers  cannot  be  transformed  into  nation- 
wide strikes  or  lockouts; 

Incentives  for  bargaining  which  would  en- 
able both  management  and  labor  t-o  resolve 
their  differences  without  referring  to  govern- 
ment Intervention;  and 

Partial  operation  of  struck  railroads  to  en- 
sure continued  movement  of  essential  com- 
modltlaa. 

New  legislation  Is  needed  to  ensure: 
Collective    bargaining   rights   for   govern- 
ment employees; 

Universal  coverage  and  longer  duration  of 
the  TTnemployment  Insurance  and  Work- 
men's Compensation  programs  and  to  estab- 
lish minimum  federal  standards,  including 
the  establishment  of  equitable  wage-loss 
ratios  In  those  programs,  including  a  buUt-ln 
escalator  clause  that  fairly  reflects  Increases 
In  average  wage  rates;  and 

That  workers  covered  under  private  pen- 
sion plans  actually  receive  the  personal  and 
other  fringe  benefits  to  which  their  services 
for  their  employer  entitle  them.  This  requires 
that  the  fixed  right  to  beneflts  starts  early 
in  employment,  that  reserves  move  with  the 
worker  from  Job  to  Job  and  that  re- insurance 
protection  be  given  pension  plans. 
Labor  standards 
American  vwwkers  are  entitled  to  Job  safe- 
ty at  a  living  wage.  Moat  of  the  basic  protec- 
tions needed  have  been  recognized  In  legisla- 
tion already  enacted  by  Congress. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  should  be 
updated,  however,  to : 

Move  to  a  minimum  w%»  of  $2M  per 
hour,  which  allows  a  wage  earner  to  earn 
ouwe  than  a  poverty  level  inoome  for  40 
houra  a  weak,  with  no  submtaUnuros  for  spe- 
cial groMf*  or  age  dlSerentiaJs: 
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KxDfcnd  ooyen««  to  Include  the  16  mlUloa 
workan  not  prtMntly  covoi*d.  lnclu<lln«  do- 
mertlc  workBrt,  sarvloe  worken,  •grlcultur*! 
amployMS  and  employee*  of  goy«rnm«it*l 
and  nonprofit  agenclee;  and 

Set  overtime  premluma  which  K»'e  an  in- 
oentlye  to  hire  new  employees  rather  th*n 
to  uee  regular  employeee  for  extended  period* 
at  overtime. 

The  Longshoremen  and  Harbor  Worker* 
CJompenaatlon  Act  should  be  updated  to  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  for  Injured  worker* 
and  federal  standard*  for  workmen's  com- 
peneatlon  should  be  set  by  Oongreea. 

The  Bquai  Pay  Aot  of  1963  should  be  ex- 
tended to  be  fully  effective,  and  to  cover  pro- 
feertonal,  executive  and  admlnlstraUve  wock- 

iuternlty  benaflts  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  aU  working  women.  Temporary  dis- 
ability   beneflta     shooUd    cover    pregnancy, 
ohUdblrth.  mlacarrlage  and  recovery. 
Occupational  health  and  safety 
K»ch  ye«  over   14,000  American  workws 
an  killed  on  their  Job*,  and  nine  mlUlnn  In- 
jured. Unknown  niH1lnf<s  more  are  exposed 
to  long-term  danger  and  dlaease  from  eix- 
poeure  to  dangerovi*  subetancee.  Federal  and 
state  laws  are  suppoewl  to  protect  'w*^*"; 
but  theee  law»  are  not  being  enforced.  Tnla 
AdmlnlfltraUon  hae  hired  only  a  handful  ot 
inrnp^cton  and  propoeee  to  turn  enf  orcemwit 
over  to  the  some  state  buxeaucradee  that 
have  proven  Inadequate  In  the  paat.  Where 
vloUtlona  are  detected,  only  token  penolUea 
have  been  aaaeeaed. 

We  pledge  to  fully  and  rigorously  enloroe 
the  law*  which  protect  the  safety  and  health 
of  worker*  on  their  Job*  and  to  extend  thoee 
law*  to  aU  Job*,  regardleea  of  number  of  em- 
ployee* ThU  must  include  standards  that 
ttuly  protect  agalnrt  aU  health  hazards,  ade- 
quate federal  enforcement  machinery  backed 
up  by  rtgocoua  penalUee  and  an  opportunity 
for  worker*  themselves  to  participate  in  the 
law*'  enforcement  by  ahorlng  reeponalblUty 
for  plant  inspection. 

We  endorse  federal  reeearch  and  develop- 
ment of  effective  opproochee  to  combat  the 
dehumanizing  and  deblUtatlng  effects  of  mo- 
notonous work. 


Farm  labor 
The  Slxtlee  and  Seventle*  have  seen  the 
struggle  for  unionization  by  the  poorest  of 
the  poor  in  our  country— America's  migrant 
form  worker*. 

Under  the  leadership  of  CeMur  Chavee.  the 
United  Form  Workers  have  accomplished  in 
the  non-violent  tradition  what  was  thought 
lmpo*«lble  only  a  short  time  ago.  Through 
hard  work  and  much  sacrifice,  they  are  the 
one  group  that  is  successfuUy  organizing 
farm  worker*. 

Their  movement  has  caught  the  Imaglna- 
Uon  of  mUllons  of  Americans  who  have  not 
eaten  grapes  so  that  agrlbuslneee  employer* 
will  recognize  their  workers  as  equals  and  sit 
down  with  them  In  meaningful  collective 
bargaining. 

We  now  call  upon  all  friends  and  support- 
ers of  this  movement  to  refrain  from  buying 
or  eating  non-union  lettuce. 

Purthermore,  we  support  the  farm  work- 
er*'  movement  and  the  use  of  boycotts  as  a 
non-violent  and  potent  weapon  for  gaining 
ooUectlve  bargaining  recognition  and  oon- 
troct*  for  agricultural  workers.  We  oppoee 
the  Nixon  Administration's  effort  to  enjoin 
the  use  of  the  boycott. 

We  also  affirm  the  right  of  farm  workers 
to  organize  free  of  repreealve  anU-labor  leg- 
lalatlon,  both  state  and  federal. 

m.  rnxoar*.  powaa  kho  social  jusno* 
"WeTe  Just  aoklng.  and  we  dont  aak  for 
much.  Jtiot  to  give  us  opportunity  to  live 
aa  human  being*  as  other  people  have 
llvod."— Dorothy  Bolden,  Atlanta  Hearing, 
3vm»  9.  197a. 

"All  your  platfwm  haa  to  say  U  that  the 
righU,  opportunltl**  and  poUtlcal  power  of 
clttoanahlp  will  b*  eztondod  to  th*  lowest 


lev»l.  to  neighborhood*  and  IndlvlduaU.  If 
your  party  can  live  up  to  that  simple  pledge, 
my  foltjj  wUl  be  restored. "—Bobby  W*«t- 
brooka,  St.  Louis  Hearing.  June  17.  1973. 

"W*  therefore  urge  th*  DemocraUc  Party 
to  adopt  the  principle  that  Aroerlca  i^**  * 
re^>on*lbUlty  to  offer  every  American  fwmly 
the  be*t  In  health  care,  whenever  they  need 
It,  regardleea  of  income  or  any  other  factor. 
We  mu»t  devlae  a  system  which  wUl  aasur* 
that  .  .  every  American  receive*  compre- 
hensive health  service*  from  the  day  he  l« 
bom  to  the  day  he  dies,  with  an  emphaal* 
on  prevenUve  care  to  keep  him  healthy." 
Joint  Statement  of  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy and  Representative  Wilbur  MUls.  St. 
LoulB  Hearing  June  17,  1973. 

The  Demooratlc  Party  commit*  itaelf  to  be 
responolve  to  the  mllllona  of  hard  working, 
lower-  and  mlddle-lnoome  American*  who 
are  traditionally  courted  by  politician*  at 
election  time,  get  bUked  at  tax-paying  time, 
and  ore  too  often  forgotten  the  balance  at 

th«  time. 

Thl*  Is  an  er*  of  great  change.  The  world 
la  fast  moving  Into  a  future  for  which  the 
poat  ha*  not  prep<tfed  u*  well;  a  futuis 
whei«  to  survive,  to  find  answers  to  the  prob- 
lem* which  threaten  im  aa  a  people,  we  must 
create  quoUtaUvrty  new  solution*.  We  can 
no  longer  rely  on  old  systems  of  thought,  the 
reoulU  of  which  were  partially  suoceesful 
programs  that  were  heralded  as  important 
social  reform*  in  the  post.  It  Is  time  note  to 
rethink  and  reorder  the  Institutions  of  this 
country  so  that  everyone — women,  blacks. 
8panlsh-epe«Jdng.  Pumto  Rlcans.  Indians. 
the  young  and  the  old— con  participate  In 
the  decision-making  prooee*  inherent  in  the 
democraUc  heritage  to  which  we  aspire.  We 
must  restructure  the  social,  political  and  eco- 
nomic relaUonahlp*  throughout  the  entire 
society  in  order  to  ensure  the  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  power. 

The  Democratic  Party  In  1973  is  oommJt- 
ted  to  resuming  the  march  toward  equality; 
to  enforcing  the  law*  supporting  court  deod- 
slons  and  enacting  new  legal  rights  as  neces- 
sary, to  assuring  every  American  true  oppor- 
tunity, to  bringing  about  a  more  equal  dis- 
tribution of  power,  income  and  wealth  and 
equal  and  uniform  enforcement  in  all  state* 
and  terrltoriee  of  clvU  rights  statutes  and 
act*. 

In  the  1970'B.  this  commitment  requires 
the  fulfillment — through  laws  and  policies, 
through  appropriations  and  dlrectlver. 
through    leadership    and    exhortation— of   a 

wide  variety  of  rights :  

The  right  to  full  participation  In  govsm- 
ment  and  the  political  process; 

The  rights  of  free  speech  and  free  politi- 
cal expreeslon.  of  freedom  from  ofllolal  In- 
timidation, harassment  axid  Invasion  of  pri- 
vacy, as  guaranteed  by  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution: 

The  right  to  a  decent  Job  and  an  ade- 
quate Income,  with  dignity; 

The  right  to  quality,  accessibility  and  suf- 
ficient quantity  In  tax-supported  services 
and  amenities — including  educational  oppor- 
tunity, health  care,  housing  and  transpor- 
tation; 

The  right  to  quality,  safety  and  the  lowest 
possible  coat  on  (roods  and  services  pur- 
chased In  the  market  place; 

The  right  to  be  different,  to  maintain  a 
cultural  or  ethnic  heritage  or  lifestyle,  with- 
out being  forced  Into  a  compelled  homogene- 
ity; 

The  rights  "f  people  who  lack  rights: 
ChUdren,  the  mentally  retarded,  mentally  Ul 
and  prisoners,  to  name  some:  and 

The  right  to  legal  services,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  necessary  to  enforce  secured  rights. 
Free  expression  and  privacy 
The  new  Democratic  Administration  should 
bring  an  end  to  the  pattern  of  political  per- 
secution and  investigation,  the  use  of  high 
office  as  a  pulpit  for  unfair  attack  and  In- 
timidation and  the  blatant  efforts  to  control 
the  poor  and  to  keep  them  from  acquiring 


additional    economic    security    or    poUtteal 
power. 

Th*  epidemic  of  wiretapping  and  eleetranls 
survslllance  engaged  In  by  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration and  the  use  of  grand  juries  for 
purpose*  of  political  intimidation  must  be 
ended.  The  rule  of  law  and  the  supremaey 
of  the  Constitution,  as  these  concepts  hats 
traditionally  been  understood,  must  bs  r»- 
stored. 

We  strongly  object  to  secret  computtr 
data  banks  on  individuals.  Citizens  shooM 
have  access  to  their  own  files  that  are  mala» 
tolned  by  private  commsrclal  firms  and  the 
right  to  Inssrt  corrective  material.  Exoipt 
In  limited  cases,  the  same  should  apply  to 
government  files.  Collection  and  "ialnt*- 
nance  by  federal  agencies  of  dosslsrs  on 
law-abiding  cltlnens,  because  of  their  politi- 
cal views  and  statements,  must  be  stopped, 
and  files  which  never  should  have  been  open- 
ed should  be  destroyed.  We  firmly  reject  the 
idea  of  a  National  Computer  Data  Bonk. 

The  Nixon  policy  of  intimidation  of  th* 
media  and  Administration  efforts  to  use  go?« 
emment  power  to  block  aocsss  to  media  by 
dissenter*  must  end.  If  tree  speech  Is  to  bs 
preserved.  A  Democratic  Administration  mnik 
be  on  open  one,  wlfth  the  fullest  posstbls  dla« 
closiure  of  Information,  with  an  end  to  strasas 
of  security  classifications  and  exseuttvs 
prlvUege.  and  vTlth  regular  top-level  pna 
conferences. 


TTie  right  to  be  dtfferent 
The  new  Democratic  Administration  osa 
help  lead  America  to  celebrate  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  diversity  within  Its  popula- 
tion, the  racial,  national,  linguistic  and  reli- 
gious groups  which  havs  contributed  so 
much  to  the  vitality  and  richness  of  our  na- 
tional life.  As  things  are.  official  policy  too 
often  forces  people  into  a  mold  of  artificial 
homogeneity. 

RAoognltion  and  support  of  the  cultuial 
Identity  and  pride  of  black  people  are  |«n- 
orations  overdue.  The  American  Indians,  tbs 
Spanish-speaking,  the  Asian  Americans— the 
cultural  and  linguistic  hsrltsgs  of  thsw 
groups  is  too  often  ignorsd  in  schools  sad 
communities.  So.  too.  are  the  backgrotmdi, 
traditions  and  contributions  of  white  ns- 
tlonal.  ethnic,  religious  and  regional  com- 
munltie*  ignored.  AU  offlclal  dlacrimlnatioB 
on  the  basis  of  sex.  age,  race,  language,  politi- 
cal belief,  religion,  region  or  national  origin 
must  end.  No  American  should  be  subjsot  to 
discrimination  In  employment  or  restrtetlOB 
In  business  because  of  eihnlc  background  or 
religious  praotloe.  Americans  shotUd  be  ttm 
to  make  their  own  choice  of  llfestylss  and 
private  habits  without  being  subject  to_dli- 
crimination  or  prosecution.  W*  belleye  uSbIsI 
policy  can  encourage  diversity  while  contttM- 
ing  to  place  fuU  emphasis  (m  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  Integration. 

We  tirge  full  funding  of  the  Ethnic  StudM 
bill  to  provide  funds  for  development  of  em- 
rlculum  to  preserve  America's  ethnic  mosaic. 
Rights  of  children 
One  measure  of  a  nation's  greatness  is  UM 
care  It  manifests  for  all  of  Its  children.  TUS 
Nixon  Administration  has  demonstrated  t 
caucus  attitude  toward  chUdren  repealsdU 
through  veto  and  administrative  duulsksis 
We,  therefore,  caU  for  a  reordering  of  prlflflp 
tie*  at  aU  levels  of  American  society  so  tlttj 
children,  otir  most  precious  reeourc*,  sad 
families  come  first. 

To  that  end,  we  call  for: 
The  federal  government  to  fund  oompre- 
henslve  developmental  child  care  progroBS 
that  will  be  family  centered,  locaUy  OOB- 
troUed  and  universally  avaUable.  These  pw- 
grams  should  provide  for  active  participa- 
tion of  all  family  members  In  the  deteUiP' 
ment  and  implementation  of  the  prog"* 
Health,  social  service  and  early  "hllttocd 
education  should  be  part  of  these  progrsMfc 
as  well  as  a  variety  of  options  most  sWg* 
prlate  to  their  needs.  Child  car*  Is  a  ■uppiv' 
ment,  not  a  substitute,  for  the  family: 
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•ma  aaubllshxnsnt  of  a  strcmg  child  od- 
-iov  program,  financed  by  the  fedwfol  gov- 
SSnt^^ther  souross.  with  full  ethnic. 
Stuial.  racial  and  swcual  rspresentatton; 
"sSTprt^  for  th*  nssd.  of  children,  as 
Jbov*  toward  a  National  Health  Insurance 

'^"Sist  step  should  be  ImmedUte  Im- 
-i,m«.tatlon  of  the  federal  law  passed  to  the 
St  Bodal  security  Amwidments  providing 
«*  "early  and  pertodlo  screening,  diagnosis 
|«1  tteatmsnt"  of  children's  health  prob- 


"TLnutlon  and  administrative  decisions 
to  drastically  reduce  chUdhood  Injurle*- 
MMiatal  traffic,  poisoning,  bums,  malnu- 
Sttm,  «it  bites  and  to  provide  health  and 
Mitty  education. 

PnU  funding  of  legislation  designed  to 
--St  the  needs  of  chUdren  with  special 
Ssd*-  The  retarded,  tha  physically  and 
oMBtally  handicapped,  and  those  whose  en- 
Tttooment  produces  abuse  and  neglect  and 
dMcts  the  chUd  to  antl-eodol  conduct; 

Bsafflnnatlon  of  the  rights  of  bUlngual. 
bsDdleapped  or  slow-leamlng  children  to 
(tfoeatlon  In  the  pubUc  schools,  instead  cA 
being  wrongly  classified  aa  retarded  or  un- 
(^taeable  and  dismissed; 

Bavislon  of  the  Juvenile  court  system:  de- 
ptndMicy  and  neglsot  caaea  mtist  bs  re- 
nBved  from  the  corrsotlons  system,  and  clear 
ditonetions  must  be  drawn  between  petty 
cbUdbood    offenses    and    the    more    serious 


Allocation  of  funds  to  the  states  to  pro- 
vldi  counsel  to  children  in  JuvenUe  proceed- 
ings, legal  or  administrative;  and 

Creation  by  Oongrses  of  permanent  stand- 
ing wHamittees  on  Ohlldrsn  and  Youth. 
RighU  of  women 
Women  historically  have  been  denied  a  full 
volos  in  the  evolution  of  the  poUtlcal  and 
n^ni  Institutions  of  thla  country  and  are 
ttMnfore  aUled  with  aU  under-represented 
|io«q)s  In  a  common  desire  to  form  a  mora 
htuaons  and  compassionate  society.  Tlie 
DsBKMaratic  Party  pledges  the  foUowlng: 

A  priority  effort  to  ratify  the  Equal  Rlgbta 
Amsadmsnt; 

Blmlnatlon  of  dlsorUnlnation  against 
saasn  in  pubUc  accommodations  and  pubUo 
fti«<H^tf  public  education  and  in  aU  fad- 
«aUy-asBlsted  programs  and  fed«raUy-con- 
tndsd  employment: 

Xstsnslon  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  CItU 
Blfbts  conunlsslon  to  Include  denial  of  civil 
rt|bts  on  the  basis  of  sex; 

roll  eaf orcenxsnt  of  aU  federal  statutes  and 
siBOtttlva  laws  barring  Job  discrimination  on 
ttas  basU  of  sex.  giving  the  Eqtial  Employ- 
aaat  Opportunltlaa  Oommlsalon  adequats 
itU  aad  resouroea  and  power  to  Issue  cease- 
sad-deslst  onten  promptly; 

Blmlnation  of  dlacrlmlnatory  features  of 
olBtlnal  laws  and  administration; 

Inerssasd  efforts  to  opwi  educational  op- 
portunltlea  at  aU  levels,  eliminating  dla- 
aisoiaatlon  against  women  In  aoosss  to  sdu- 
oatton,  tenure,  prmnotlon  and  salary; 

Qnaiontee  that  aU  training  programs  ozs 
mada  more  equitable,  both  In  terms  of  ths 
Juaabtn  of  women  Involved  and  the  Job  op- 
portualUes  provided:  Jobs  must  be  avallabls 
oa  ths  basis  of  sklU.  not  sex; 

AvaUabUlty  of  maternity  benefits  to  aU 
wklog  women;  temporary  dIaatoUlty  bene- 
tti  diould  cover  pregnancy,  childbirth.  ml»- 
(■ntegaand  recovery; 

Blmlnation  of  aU  tax  inequltim  that  af- 
tM  wonen  and  chUdren.  such  as  blgbsf 
t«M  for  single  woman: 

AaModment  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
IwrMs  equltabla  retirement  benefits  far 
lOMiUss  with  working  wives,  widow*,  women 
iMdi  of  households  and  their  chUdren; 

Aasndment  ot  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

to  pwalt  working  famUles  to  deduct  from 

VM  laoome  aa  a  btislnwss  expense,  houso- 

ktopiag  and  chUd  oar*  costs; 

■Vtott^  for  wQOMo  on  credit,  mortina. 


Insurance,  propvty.  rental  and  flnanfie  oan> 
tracts: 

Extension  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  to  all 
workers,  with  amendnwnt  to  read  "equal  pay 
for  comparable  work; " 

Appointment  of  women  to  poaltlons  of  top 
re^>onslbUlty  in  aU  branches  of  the  federal 
government  to  achieve  an  equitable  ratio 
of  women  and  men.  Such  positions  include 
Cabinet  members,  agency  and  division  beads 
and  Supreme  Court  Justices;  tocluslon  of 
women  advisors  in  equitable  ratios  on  aU 
government  studies,  cammlssinn*  and  baor- 
Ings;  and 

Laws  authorizing  federal  grants  on  a 
matching  basis  for  financing  State  Commis- 
sions of  the  Status  of  Women. 
Rights  of  youth 
In  order  to  ensure,  maintain  and  secure 
the  proper  role  and  functions  of  youth  In 
American  government,  politics  and  society, 
the  Democratic  Party  wUl  endeavor  to: 

Lower  the  age  of  legal  majority  and  oosi- 
sent  to  18; 

Actively  encourage  and  assist  in  th*  elec- 
tion of  youth  to  federal,  state  and  local 
ofllcea; 

Dev«lop  special  programs  for  employnxsnt 
of  youth.  utUldng  governmental  resources  to 
guarantee  developoaent.  training  and  Job 
placement;  and 

Secure  the  elsetoral  refonna  caUed  for 
tuxder  "People  and  the  Government." 
Rights  of  poor  people 
Poor  people,  like  aU  Americans,  should  be 
represented  at  aU  leveils  of  the  Democratlo 
Party  In  reasonable  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers In  the  general  population.  AArmativa 
tujtlon  must  be  taken  to  ensure  their  repre- 
sentation at  every  level.  The  Democratic 
Party  guldtilnes  gviaranteelng  proportloDal 
representation  to  "previously  discrlmlnatad 
against  groups"  (snumaratad  as  "woman, 
young  pmpts  and  mlnorttlas")  must  be  ex- 
tended to  speolfleally  Include  poor  people. 

PoUtlcal  parties,  candidates  and  govsm- 
mant  institutions  at  aU  levels  must  be  com- 
mitted to  working  with  and  supporting  poor 
people's  organlaatlons  and  ending  the  token- 
ism and  co-optation  that  has  charaoterlnad 
paat  dealings. 

Welfare  rights  organlxatlons  must  be  rec- 
ognlaed  aa  repreaentativa  of  welfare  redpl- 
enta  and  be  given  aaeeas  to  regulations,  poli- 
cies and  dedslon-maklng  processes,  as  wall 
as  being  aUowed  to  represent  clients  at  aU 
governmental  levels. 

The  federal  government  must  protect  tlie 
right  of  tenants  to  organlae  tenant  organlaa- 
tlcns  and  negotlata  n^eotlve  bargaining 
agreements  with  private  landlords  and  en- 
courage the  participation  of  the  tenants  In 
the  management  and  control  of  aU  subsldlaed 
housing. 

Rights  of  Amerloan  Indiana 

We  support  rights  of  American  Indians  to 
fuU  rights  of  citizenship.  The  federal  govem- 
menit  should  commit  aU  necessary  funds  to 
Improve  the  lives  of  Indians,  with  no  divi- 
sion between  reservation  and  non-reservation 
Indians.  We  strongly  <9poss  the  poUoy  of  ter- 
mination, and  we  urge  the  government  to 
provide  unequivocal  advocacy  for  the  proiao- 
tlon  of  the  reooalnlng  Indian  land  and  wotor 
reaouroes.  AU  land  rlghu  due  Amerloan  In- 
dians, and  Americans  of  Spanish  and  limMi- 
can  descent,  on  the  baais  of  treaties  with  the 
federal  government  wUl  be  protected  by  the 
federal  goremment.  In  addition  we  support 
aUocation  of  Federal  surplus  lands  to  Amer- 
ican Indians  on  a  flnt  priority  bosU. 

Amerloan  Indians  should  be  given  the  right 
to  receive  bUlngual  medloal   services  from 
hospitals  and  physicians  of  their  cholos. 
Rights  of  the  physiomUif  disoMod 

Tlie  phyaloaUy  disabled  have  the  right  to 
pursue  meaningful  employment  and  eduoa- 
ttOB*  ooMd*  a  luapltal  anvlroiuiiant,  frae 
ftom  unnaoassary  dlaorlmlnatlou,  Uvlng  in 
adequate    bouatsf.    wltlx    sonsas    to    public 


mass  tnuaapurtatlop  and  regular  medical 
oaia.  Equal  opportunity  employment  prao- 
tioaa  abould  be  uaed  by  the  government  in 
oonsldarlng  their  application  for  federal  Jobs 
and  equal  inrnas  to  eduoatton  from  pre  aohoel 
to  tha  collage  lavsl  guaiontaad.  The  phyal- 
oaUy dlsablsd  Uks  aU  dlsadTontogsd  peoplaa. 
should  be  rsprsaantad  In  any  group  m^lng 
decisions  affaettag  their  Uvas. 

Rights  of  th»  mentaUy  retarded 
Ttx»  mautaUy  retarded  must  be  given  em- 
ployment and  educational  opportunltlaa  that 
promote  their  dignity  aa  Indlvlduola  and 
ensure  tbalr  dvU  rlghta.  Bducatlacua  treat- 
ment faolUtlaa  must  guarantee  that  thsaa 
rights  always  vrlU  be  reoogolasd  and  protaot- 
ed.  In  addition,  to  assure  thsss  citizens  a 
tnore  meaningful  Ills,  emphasis  must  ba 
placed  on  programs  of  treatment  that  re- 
spect their  right  to  life  in  a  non-lnatitutlonal 
environmant. 

Right*  of  the  elderly 
Qrowlng  old  In  America  for  too  many  meona 
neglaot,  steknoas,  despair  and,  aU  too  often, 
poverty.  We  have  failed  to  discharge  tha  basic 
obligation  of  a  clvUlaed  paopla— to  raspaet 
r^ni\  assure  tha  saeurlty  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens. The  Demooatio  Party  pladgss,  as  a 
final  step  to  eooDomlc  security  for  all,  to  end 
poverty— OS  msasurad  by  oSelal  standards— 
«.iTwmg  the  retired,  the  blind  and  th*  dis- 
abled. CXir  general  program  of  eoonomto 
and  social  Justice  wlU  bensAt  the  elderly  dl- 
reotiy.  In  addition,  a  Democratic  AdminlMra- 
tion  should: 

Tiiiiinsass  sodal  security  to  bring  bene&ta 
m  line  with  changes  on  the  naticmal  stand- 
ard of  Uvlns: 

Provide  automatic  adjustments  to  assure 
that  beneflta  keep   pace  with   Inflation: 

support  legislation  which  aUow*  bena- 
fldailaa  to  earn  more  Inoome,  without  ra- 
duction  of  sodal  security  paymssita; 

Protaet  Individual's  pension  rlgbts  by  pen- 
sion la-msuronea  and  earty  vesting; 

Lowar  latirsmant  sUglbttlty  ags  to  60  In 
aU  govammant  panalan  programs: 
»^P»«»«<  housing  asalstanos  for  the  eldarlr. 
Enoonracs  davalopmant  of  loeal  programa 
by  which  senior  dttaens  can  serve  tbalr  ocm- 
muzUty  In  providing  education,  reoaatlan. 
counseling  and  otlisr  sarrtoss  to  the  rest  of 
the  population: 

btabUsh  federal  standards  and  Inspaetlon 
of  nunlng  homes  and  ftiU  federal  support 
for  qualified  nursing  homos; 

Toka  the  needs  of  the  eldsily  and  tba 
handloa|>pad  into  account  in  oU  fadaral  pro- 
grams, including  construction  of  federal 
buUdlngs,  housing  and  transportation  plan- 
ning; 

Pmdlng  a  fuU  nattonal  hoaltb  saeurlty 
system,  expand  Madlcan  by  supplamentlnc 
trust  funds  with  gansral  rersmuos  In  ordsr 
to  provide  a  complete  range  of  eara  and  asrv- 
loes;  eliminate  tha  Nixon  AdadnMntlflO 
cutbacks  In  Madlcars  and  Martloald;  elimi- 
nate the  part  B  premhim  under  Medleaia 
and  Include  imder  Madlcan  and  Martlrald 
the  casta  of  eyeglsasa*,  dsnturas.  hearing 
aids,  and  aU  presor^ttion  drugs  and  estab- 
llah  uniform  national  standards  for  Medi- 
caid to  bring  to  an  end  tha  prsaant  situatton 
which  makes  It  worse  to  ba  poor  in  one  state 
than  In  another. 

The   Democratic   Party   pledges   Itsalf   to 
adopt  rules  to  give  those  over  60  yaan  old 
lupmsantstlnm  on  aU  Party  commlttasa  and 
agandsa  as  nsariy  aa  posalhle  In  proporttca 
to  tbalr  percentage  in  the  total  population. 
RiffhU  Of  veterans 
It  is  time  that  the  nation  did  far  mare  to 
raoognlBS  the  service  of  our  38  mlUUm  Uvlng 
vetscans  and  to  *erv*  them  in  return.  Tba 
vatenns  of  Vietnam  must  get  spaotal  atten- 
tion, for  no  end  of  the  war  Is  truly  honor- 
abla  whtofa  dooa  not  pravlda  thaas  man  tha 
oppartunlttaa  to  meat  tltatrasads. 
Tba  DamoaaMa  Partr  to  eaaamtMad  to  ax- 
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tending  and  Improving  the  b«nefli8  available 
to  American  wtenns  and  society,  to  ending 
the  neglect  shown  by  the  Nixon  AdmlnUtra- 
tlon  to  theee  pjroblems  and  to  the  human 
Deeds  of  our  ex-servicemen 

Medical  care. — The  federal  government 
must  guarantee  quality  medical  care  to  ex- 
servicemen,  and  to  aU  disabled  veterans, 
expanding  and  improving  Veterans  Admin- 
Utratlon  faclUtlee  and  manpower  and  pre- 
serving the  Independence  and  Integrity  of  the 
VA  hospital  proffram.  Staff-patlent  ratloe  In 
these  hospitals  ahould  be  made  comparable 
to  ratios  m  community  hoepltala.  Meanwhile, 
there  should  be  an  Increeee  in  the  VA's  ability 
to  deliver  out-patient  care  and  home  health 
serrlees,  wherever  possible  treating  veterans 
as  part  of  a  family  \mlt. 

We  support  future  coordination  of  health 
care  for  veterans  with  the  national  health 
o€ure  Insurance  program,  with  no  reduction 
in  scale  or  quality  of  existing  veterans  care 
and  with  recognition  of  the  special  health 
needs  of  veterans. 

The  VA  separate  personnel  system  should 
be  expanded  to  talce  in  all  types  of  health 
personnel,  and  especially  physician's  aealst- 
ants;  and  VA  bo^ltals  should  be  used  to 
develop  medical  schools  and  area  health  edu- 
cation centers. 

The  VA  should  also  assume  responsibility 
for  the  care  of  wives  and  children  uf  veterans 
who  are  either  permanently  disabled  or  who 
have  died  from  service-connected  causes.  Chs- 
tlnctlon  ahould  no  longer  be  made  between 
veterans  who  have  seen  "wartime,"  as  op- 
posed to  "peacetime,"  service. 

Education. — Educational  benefits  should  be 
provided  for  Vietnam-era  veteraas  under  the 
GI  Bill  at  levels  comparable  to  those  of  the 
original  BUI  after  World  War  U,  supple- 
mented by  special  veteran's  education  loans 
The  VA  should  greatly  ezpaud  and  Improve 
programs  for  poor  or  educationally  disadvan- 
taged veterans.  In  addition,  there  should  be 
a  program  under  which  servicemen  and 
women  can  receive  high  school,  college  or  job 
training  while  on  active  duty.  QI  Bill  trainees 
should  be  used  more  extensively  to  reach  out 
to  other  veterans  who  would  otherwise  miss 
these  educational  opportunities. 

Drug  Addiction. — The  Veterans  Administra- 
tion ahould  provide  either  directly  or  through 
community  facilities,  a  comprehensive.  Indi- 
vidually tailored  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion program  for  all  drug-  and  alcohol- 
addicted  veterans,  on  a  vcrfuntary  and  con- 
fldentlal  basis,  and  regardless  of  the  nature 
of  their  discharge  or  the  way  in  whlcli  they 
acquired  their  condition. 

Unemployment. — T'here  should  be  an  in- 
crease !n  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
vided to  veterans,  and  much  greater  emphasis 
on  the  Veterans  Employment  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  expanding  its  activities 
In  every  state.  There  should  be  a  greatly  en- 
larged effort  by  the  federal  government  to 
employ  Vietnam-era  veterans  and  other  vet- 
erans with  servlce-coiuiected  disabilities.  In 
addition,  veterans'  preferences  In  hiring 
should  be  written  Into  every  federal  contract 
or  subcontract  and  for  public  service  em- 
ployment. 

Right*  of  servicemen*  and  serviceviomen 

Military  discipline  must  t>e  maintained,  but 
unjustifiable  restriction  on  the  Constitu- 
tional rights  of  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices must  cease. 

We  support  means  to  ensure  the  protection 
of  ax  rights  to  express  polltlcsa  opinion  and 
engage  in  oS-base  fiolltlcal  activity. 

We  should  explore  new  procedures  for  pro- 
viding review  of  discharges  other  than  hon- 
orable, in  cases  involving  political  activity. 

We  oppose  deferential  advancement,  pun- 
latunent  assignment  or  any  other  treatment 
oaa  the  basis  of  race,  and  support  asarmatlve 
action  to  end  dlscrtmlnatlon. 

We  support  rights  of  women  In  the  armed 
forces  to  be  free  from  unfair  discrimination. 

We  support  aa  amendnaent  oif  the  Uniform 


Code  of  Military  Justice  to  provide  for  fair 
and  uniform  sentencing  procedures. 
Rights  of  conaumers 
Consumers  need  to  be  assured  of  a  renewed 
commitment  to  basic  rights  and  freedoms. 
They  must  have  the  mechanisms  available  to 
aUow  self-protection  against  the  abuses  that 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  programs  were  de- 
signed to  eliminate.  We  propose  a  new  con- 
sumer program: 

In  the  Executive  Branch. — The  executive 
branch  must  use  Its  power  to  expand  con- 
sumer Information  and  protection : 

Ensure  that  every  policy-making  level  of 
government  concerned  with  economic  or  pro- 
curement decisions  should  have  a  consumer 
lnpv.t  either  through  a  consumer  advisory 
committee  or  through  consumer  members 
on  policy  advisory  committees. 

Support  the  development  of  an  independ- 
ent con-sumer  agency  providing  a  focal  point 
on  consumer  matters  with  the  right  to  Inter- 
vene on  behalf  of  the  consumer  before  all 
agencies  and  ref^latory  bodies;    and 

Expand  all  economic  ptollcy-maitlng  mecha- 
nisms to  Include  an  assessment  of  social  as 
well  as  economic  Indicators  of  human  well- 
being. 

In  the  Legislative  Branch. — We  support 
legislation  which  will  expand  the  ability  of 
consumers  to  defend  themselves: 

Ensure  an  extensive  campaign  to  get  food, 
drugs  and  all  other  consumer  products  to 
cam-  complete  informative  labeling  about 
safety  quality  and  cost.  Such  labeling  Is  the 
first  step  in  ensuring  the  economic  and  phys- 
ical health  of  the  consiuner.  In  the  food 
area.  It  should  Include  nutritional  unit  pric- 
ing, full  Ingredients  by  percentage,  grade, 
quality  and  drsilned  weight  Information  For 
dnigs.  It  should  include  safety,  quality,  price 
and  operation  data,  either  on  the  label  or  In 
an  enclosed  manual; 

Support  a  national  program  to  encourage 
the  development  of  consumer  cooperatives, 
patterned  after  the  rtiral  electric  coopera- 
tives In  areas  where  they  might  help  elimi- 
nate Inflation  and  restore  consumer  rights; 
and 

Support  federal  Initiatives  and  federal 
standards  to  reform  automobile  insurance 
and  assure  coverage  on  a  fljst-party,  uo-fault 
basis. 

In  the  Judicial  Branch.— The  Cotirts 
should  become  an  effective  forum  to  hear 
well-foimded  consumer  grievances. 

Consumer  class  action:  Consumers  should 
be  given  access  to  the  federal  courts  In  a 
way  that  allows  them  to  Initiate  group  ac- 
tion against  fraudtilent.  deceltftil.  or  mJa- 
leadliig   or  dangerous  business  practices. 

Small  Claims  Court:  A  national  program 
should  be  undertaken  to  Improve  the  work- 
ings of  small  claims  courts  and  spread  their 
use  so  that  consumers  Injured  in  econom- 
ically small,  though  individually  significant 
amounts  (e.g.  $600).  can  bring  their  com- 
plaints to  the  attention  of  a  court  and  col- 
lect their  damages  without  self-defeating 
legal  fees. 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  social  service 
The  new  Democratic  Administration  can 
begin  a  fundamental  re -examination  of  all 
federal  domestic  socitd  programs  and  the  pat- 
terns of  service  delivery  they  support.  Simply 
advocating  the  expenditure  of  more  funds  Is 
not  enough,  although  funds  are  needed,  for 
billions  tklready  have  been  poured  Into  fed- 
eral government  programs — programs  like 
urban  renewal,  current  welfare  and  aid  to 
education,  with  meager  results.  The  con- 
trol, structure  and  effectiveness  of  every  In- 
stitution and  government  grant  system  must 
be  fully  examined  and  these  tnstltutlona 
must  be  made  accountable  to  thoee  they  are 
supposed  to  serve. 

We  win,  therefore,  pursue  the  development 
of  new  rights  of  two  kinds:  Hi|^ts  to  the 
service  itself  and  rights  to  participate  In 
the  deUvery  process. 


Health  care 
Oood  health  is  the  least  this  society  should 
promise  Its  citizens.  The  state  of  health 
services  In  this  country  Indicates  the  faliun 
of  government  to  respond  to  this  fundamen- 
tal need.  Coets  skyrocket  while  the  svail- 
ability  of  services  for  all  but  the  rich  steadily 
decline. 

We  endorse  the  principle  that  good  health 
is  a  right  of  all  Americans. 

America  has  a  responsibility  to  offer  to 
every  American  family  the  best  in  heaHh 
care  wherever  they  need  It,  regardless  of  in- 
come  or  where  they  live  or  any  other  factor. 
To  achieve  this  goal  the  next  Democratic 
Administration  should: 

Establish  a  system  of  universal  NaUontl 
Health  Insurance  which  covers  all  Ameri- 
cana with  a  comprehensive  set  of  benefits  In- 
cluding preventive  medicine,  mental  and 
emotional  disorders,  and  complete  proteetUu 
against  catastrophic  coets,  and  in  which  tb* 
rule  of  free  choice  for  both  provider  and  ««. 
sumer  Is  protected.  The  program  should  be 
federally-financed  and  federally-adminis- 
tered. Ever\'  American  must  know  he  csa 
afford  the  cost  of  health  care  whether  given 
In  a  hospital  or  a  doctor's  office; 

Incorporate  in  the  National  Health  Insur- 
ance System  Incentives  and  controls  to  curb 
Inflation  In  health  care  coets  and  to  assurt 
efficient  deUvery  of  all  services; 

Continue  and  evaluate  Health  Malntenann 
Organizations; 

Set  up  Incentives  to  bring  health  servloa 
personnel  back  to  Inner-cltles  and  ram 
areas; 

Continue  to  expand  community  health 
centers  and  availability  of  early  screening 
diagnosis  and  treatment; 

Provide  federal  funds  to  train  added  health 
manpower  including  doctors,  nurses,  tech- 
nicians and  para-medlcal  workers; 

Secure  greater  consumer  participation  and 
control  over  health  care  Institutions; 

Expand  federal  support  for  medical  re- 
search including  research  In  heart  dise«M, 
hypertension,  stroke,  cancer,  sickle  cell  ane- 
mia, occupational  and  childhood  dlseaies 
which  threaten  millions  and  In  preventtva 
health  care; 

Eventual  replacement  of  all  federal  pro- 
grams of  health  care  by  a  comprehensive 
National  Health  lusiirance  System; 

Take  legal  and  other  action  to  curb  soex- 
Ing  prices  lor  vital  drugs  using  antl-truit 
laws  as  applicable  and  amending  patent  lam 
to  end  price-raising  abuses,  and  require  ge- 
neric-name labeling  of  eqtial-effective  drugi; 
and 

Expand  federal  research  and  support  for 
drug  abuse  treatment  and  education,  ei- 
peclally  development  of  non-addlctlve  treat- 
ment methods. 

Family  planning 
Family  planning  services,  Including  the 
education,  comprehensive  medical  and  so- 
cial .services  necessary  to  permit  IndlvWuall 
freely  to  determine  and  achieve  the  number 
and  spacing  of  their  children,  should  bi 
available  to  all.  regardless  of  sex.  age.  m«ri- 
tal  status,  economic  group  or  ethnic  origin, 
and  should  be  administered  In  a  non-coa- 
clve  and  non-dlscrlmlnatory  manner. 
Puerto  Rico 
The  Democratic  Party  respects  and  sup- 
ports the  frequently -expressed  desire  of  tht 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  freely  associate  in 
permanent  union  with  the  United  States,  M 
an  autonomous  commonwealth.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  Puerto  Rico's  right  to  enjoy  full 
self-determination  and  a  relationship  t^ 
can  evolve  in  ways  that  wlU  most  beneftt 
both  parties. 

To  this  end.  we  support  equal  treatmeo* 
for  Puerto  Blco  in  the  distribution  of  all 
federal  granta-ln-ald,  amendment  of  fed- 
eral UW8  that  restrict  aid  to  Puerto  IU« 
and  we  pledge  no  further  restrictions  U 
futura  laws.  Only  In  tlxlB  way  can  the  pea** 
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^  Puerto  Rico  come  to  participate  more  f  uUy 
,„  ttTmany  areas  of  social  progress  made 
zj^\t  by  Democratic  efforts,  on  behalf  of 

'"JSluy*"?be  Democratic  Party  pledges  to 
.Bd^Naval  sheUlng  and  bombardment  of 
SJJttoT  inhabited  Island  of  Culebra  and  its 
Sihboring  l^eys.  not  later  than  June  1 
TST With  this  action,  and  others,  we  will 
dSonstrate  the  concern  of  the  I»mocra"c 
SSvto  develop  and  maintain  a  productive 
^aonshlp  between  the  Commonwealth 
yja  the  United  States.. 

irfrflfn  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa  and 
the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific 

W«  pledge  to  include  all  of  these  areas  in 
firtena  grant-in-aid  programs  on  a  full  and 
Multable  basis. 

we  praise  the  Democratic  Congress  for 
nrovldlng  a  non-voting  delegate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  Guam  and  the  Vlr- 
irin  wiands  and  urge  that  these  elected  dele- 
ntas  be  accorded  the  fuU  vote  In  the  com- 
Stttees  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

We  support  the  right  of  American  Sa- 
Qoans  to  elect  their  Governor,  and  will  con- 
(Ider  methods  by  which  American  citizens 
;,fldlng  in  American  territories  can  parti- 
cipate in  Presidential  elections. 

IV.  cm".  COIMTUNITIW.  COUNTIKS  AND  THK 

ENvniom«NT 
"When  the  Democratic  Platform  is  ■written 
and  acted  on  In  Miami,  let  it  be  a  blueprint 
f«  the  life  and  survival  of  our  cities  and 
onr  people." 

— Mayor  Kenneth   A.   Gibson 
UJB.  Conference  of  Mayors 
New  Orleans 
June  19.  1973 
Introduction 

Always  the  vital  center  of  our  clvUlzatlon, 
the  American  city  since  World  War  n  has 
been  suffering  growing  pains,  caused  partly 
by  the  change  of  the  core  city  Into  a  metro- 
politan city  and  partly  by  the  movement  of 
people  from  towns  and  rural  areas  into  the 
cities. 

The  burgeoning  of  the  suburbs — thrust 
outward  with  too  little  concern  for  social, 
economic  and  environmental  consequences — 
has  both  broadened  the  city's  limits  and 
deepened  human  and  neighborhood  needs. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  failed  to 
meet  most  of  these  needs.  It  has  met  the 
problem  of  urban  decay  with  tired,  decaying 
"solutions"  that  are  unworthy  of  the  name. 
It  could  act  to  revitalize  our  urban  areas; 
Instead,  we  see  only  rising  crime,  fear  and 
flight,  racial  and  economic  polarization,  loss 
of  confidence  and  depletion  of  community 
resources. 

This  Administration  has  ignored  the  cities 
»nd  suburbs,  permitting  taxes  to  rise  and 
services  to  decline;  housing  to  deteriorate 
fUter  than  It  can  be  replaced,  and  morale  to 
suffer.  It  actually  has  Impounded  funds  ap- 
propriated by  a  Democratic  Congress  to  help 
cities  In  crisis. 

The  Administration  has  Ignored  the  needs 
of  city  and  suburban  residents  for  public 
ssrvloes.  for  property  tax  relief  and  for  the 
plinnlng  and  coordination  that  alone  can 
assure  that  housing.  Jobs,  schools  and  trans- 
portation are  built  and  maintained  in  sult- 
sUe  locations  and  In  needed  numbers  and 
quality. 

Meanwhile,  the  Nlxcm  Administration  has 
forgotten  small-town  America,  too,  refusing 
to  provide  facilities  that  would  make  it  an 
attractive  alternative  to  city  living. 

This  has  become  the  American  crisis  of  the 
1970's.  Today,  our  highest  national  priority 
to  clsar  and  precise:  To  deal  effectively — 
and  now — wltb  the  massive,  complex  and 
urgent  needs  of  our  cities,  suburbs  and 
towns. 

The  federal  government  cannot  solve  all 
tl»  problems  of  these  communities.  Too 
o*tBX.  federal  bureaucracy  has  failed  to 
<Ml'rer  the  services  and  keep  the  proroiatm 
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that  are  made.  But  only  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  be  the  catalyst  to  focus  attention 
and  resources  on  the  needs  of  every  neighbor- 
hood in  America. 

Under  the  Nixon  Administration,  piecemeal 
measures,  poorly  funded  and  haphazardly  ap- 
plied, have  proved  almost  totally  inadequate. 
Words  have  not  halted  the  decline  of  neigh- 
borhoods. Words  have  not  relieved  the  plight 
of  tenants  in  poorly  managed,  shoddy  hous- 
ing. Our  scarce  urban  dollars  have  been 
wasted,  and  even  the  Republican  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  ad- 
mitted it. 

The  Democratic  Party  pledges  to  stop  the 
rot  in  our  cities,  suburbs  and  towns,  and 
stop  it  now.  We  pledge  commitment,  coordi- 
nation, planning  and  funds ; 

Commitment  to  make  our  communities 
places  where  we  are  proud  to  raise  our  chil- 
dren; 

Coordination  and  planning  to  help  au 
levels  of  government  achieve  the  same  goals, 
to  ensure  that  physical  facilities  meet  hu- 
man needs  and  to  ensure  that  land — a  scarce 
reeource — is  used  in  ways  that  meet  the  needs 
of  the  entire  nation;  and 

Funds  to  reduce  the  burden  of  the  in- 
equitable property  tax  and  to  help  local  gov- 
ernment meet  legitimate  and  growing  de- 
mands for  pubUc  faculties  and  services. 

The  nation's  urban  areas  must  Euid  can  be 
habitable.  They  are  not  only  centers  of  com- 
merce and  trade,  but  also  repositories  of  his- 
tory and  culture,  expressing  the  richness  uad 
variety  of  their  region  and  of  the  larger 
society.  They  are  worthy  of  the  best  Amer- 
ica can  offer.  They  are  America. 

Partnership  among  governments 
The  federal  government  must  assist  local 
communities  to  plan  for  their  orderly  growth 
and  development,  to  Improve  conditions  and 
opportunltlea  lor  aU  their  citizens  and  to 
buUd  the  pubUc  faculties  they  need. 

Effective  planning  must  be  done  on  a  re- 
gional basis.  New  means  of  planning  are 
needed  that  are  practical  and  realistic,  but 
that  go  beyond  the  limits  of  Jurisdictional 
lines.  If  local  government  Is  to  be  responsive 
to  citizen  needs,  public  services  and  programs 
must  efflclenUy  be  coordinated  and  evolved 
through  comprehensive  regional  planning 
and  decision-malting.  Government  activiUes 
should  take  account  of  the  future  as  well  aa 
the  present. 

In  aiding  the  reform  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, federal  authority  must  insist  that 
local  decisions  take  into  account  the  views 
and  needs  of  all  citizens,  white  and  black, 
haves  and  have-nots,  young  and  old.  Spanish 
and  other  non-English-speaking,  urban, 
suburban  and  rural. 

Americans  ask  more  and  more  of  their 
local  governments,  but  the  regressive  prop- 
erty  tax  structure  makes  It  Impoeelble  for 
cities  and  counties  to  deliver.  The  Democra- 
tic Party  Is  committed  to  ensure  that  state 
and  local  governments  have  the  funds  and 
the  capacity  to  achieve  community  service 
and  development  goals— goals  that  are  na- 
tionallv  recognized.  To  this  end: 

We  fully  support  general  revenue  sharing 
and  the  principle  that  the  federal  income 
tax  should  be  used  to  raise  more  revenues 
for  local  use; 

We  pledge  adequate  federal  funds  to  halt 
property  tax  Increases  and  to  begin  to  roll 
them  back.  Turning  over  federal  funds  to 
local  governments  wlU  permit  salaries  of 
underpaid  state  and  local  government  em- 
ployees to  climb  to  acceptable  levels;  and  it 
will  reduce  tax  pressures  on  the  aged,  the 
poor.  Spanish  and  other  non-Engllsh-speak- 
ing  Amertoans  and  young  couples  starting 
out  m  life; 

We  further  comnalt  otireelves  to  reorga- 
nli»  categorical  grant  programs.  They  should 
be  ctmsolldated.  expanded  and  simplified. 
Funding  should  be  adequate,  dependable, 
sustained,  long-term  and  related  to  state 
and   local    fiscal   timetables   and   priorlttos. 


There  should  be  full  funding  of  all  programs. 
without  the  impounding  of  funds  by  the  Bx« 
ecuUve  Branch  to  thwart  the  wlU  of  Con- 
gnm*.  And  there  should  be  pertormauo* 
standards  governing  the  distribution  of  all 
federal  funds  to  state  and  local  governments; 
and 

We  support  efforts  to  eliminate  gaps  and 
costly  overlaps  in  services  delivered  by  dif- 
ferent levels  of  government. 

Urhan  growth  policy 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  neither  de- 
veloped an  effective  urban  growth  policy  de- 
signed to  meet  critical  problems,  nor  con- 
cerned Itself  with  the  needed  re-creation  erf 
the  quality  of  Itfe  In  our  cities,  large  and 
small.  Instead,  it  has  severely  over-adminis- 
tered and  underfunded  existing  federal  aid 
programs.  Through  word  and  deed,  the  Ad- 
mlnlstratlon  has  vrtdened  the  gulf  between 
city  and  suburb,  between  core  and  fringe, 
between  haves  and  have-nots. 

The  nation's  urban  growth  policies  an 
seen  most  clearly  in  the  legitimate  com- 
plaints of  suburban  householders  over  ris- 
ing taxes  and  center-city  families  over  hotoee* 
that  are  falling  apart  aiul  services  that  are 
often  non-existent.  And  it  Is  here,  in  th* 
center  city,  that  the  failure  of  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration policies  Is  most  clear  to  all 
who  live  there. 

The  Democratic  Party  pledges: 

A  national  urban  growth  policy  to  pro- 
mote a  balance  of  population  among  cltiea, 
Eubtirbe,  small  towns 'and  rural  aivas.  whlla 
providing  social  and  economic  opportunities 
for  everyone.  America  needs  a  logical  urban 
growth  policy,  instead  of  today's  inadvert- 
ent, chaotic  and  haphazard  one  that  doesn't 
work.  An  urban  growth  policy  that  truly 
deals  with  our  tax  and  mortgage  insurance 
and  highway  policies  will  require  the  use  ot 
federal  policies  as  leverage  on  private  in- 
vestment; 

A  policy  on  bousing — Including  low-  and 
middle-income  housing — that  will  concen- 
trate effort  in  areas  where  there  are  Jobs, 
transportation,  schools,  health  care  and  com- 
mercial facilities.  Problems  of  over-growth 
are  not  caused  so  much  by  land  scarcity,  as 
by  the  wrong  distribution  of  people  and  the 
inadequate  servicing  of  their  needs;  and 

A  policy  to  experiment  with  altematiw 
.strategies  to  reserve  land  for  future  develop- 
ment—land banks — and  a  policy  to  recoup 
publicly  created  land  values  for  public 
benefit. 

The  cities 


Many  of  the  worst  problems  In  America 
are  centered  In  our  clttes.  Countless  pro»>- 
;ems  contribute  to  their  plight:  decay  in 
housing,  the  drain  of  wetUu*.  crime  and  vio- 
lence, racism.  faUlng  schools,  joblessness 
and  poor  mass  transit,  lack  of  planning  for 
land  use  and  services. 

The  Democratic  Party  pledges  itself  to 
change  the  disastrous  policies  of  the  Nixon 
.j^dmlnlsiratlon  toward  the  cities  and  to  re- 
verse the  steady  process  of  decay  and  dissolu- 
tion. We  will  renew  the  battle  begun  under 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administrations 
to  Improve  the  quaUty  of  life  in  our  cities. 
In  addition  to  pledging  the  resources  criti- 
cally needed,  we  commit  ourselves  to  these 
actions: 

Help  localities  to  develop  their  own  solu- 
tions to  their  most  pressing  problems — the 
federal  government  should  not  stifle  or  usurp 
local  inltlaUve; 

Carry  out  programs  developed  elsewhere 
in  this  Platform  to  assure  every  Amenc;Ji 
decent  shelter,  freedom  from  hunger,  good 
health  care,  the  opportunity  to  work,  ade- 
quate Income  and  a  decent  education; 

Provide  sufBclent  management  and  plan- 
ning funds  for  cities,  to  let  them  increae* 
staff  cs^jacity  and  Improve  means  of  allocat- 
ing reeottroee; 

DlBtrtbute  funds  aooordlng  to  standards 
that  wUl  provide  center  cltiea  with  enough 
reaouroee  to  rerltatfae  <AA  neighborhoods  and 
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build  new  one«,  to  expand  and  improve  com- 
munity servlcea  and  to  help  local  govern- 
ments bett«r  to  plan  and  deliver  theee  serv- 
ices; and 

Create  and  fund  a  hoviBlng  strategy  that 
will  recognise  that  houBlng  Lb  neighborhood 
and  community  as  well  as  shelter — a  strategy 
that  will  serve  all  the  nation's  'orban  areas 
and  all  the  American  people. 

Housing  and  oommunity  development 
The  1940  Housing  Act  pledged  "a  decent 
home  and  stiltable  living  environment  for 
every  American  family."  Twenty-three  years 
later,  this  goal  Is  still  far  away.  Under  this 
Administration,  there  simply  has  been  no 
progreea  in  meeting  our  housing  needs,  de- 
spite the  Democratic  Housing  Act  of  1988. 
We  must  build  3.6  million  homes  a  year.  In- 
cluding two-thirds  of  a  million  units  of  fed- 
erally-subsidized low-  and  middle-Income 
housing.  These  targets  are  not  being  met. 
And  the  lack  of  housing  is  particularly  criti- 
cal for  people  with  low  and  middle  Incomes. 
In  the  cities,  widespread  deterioration  and 
abandonment  are  destroying  once  sound 
homes  emd  apartments,  and  often  entire 
natghborhoods,  faster  than  new  homes  are 
bum 

Federal  housing  policy  creates  walled  com- 
pounds of  poor,  elderly  and  ethnic  minori- 
ties. Isolating  them  In  the  center  city. 

These  harmful  policies  Include  the  Ad- 
ministration's approach  to  urban  renewal, 
discrimination  against  the  center  city  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  highway 
policies  that  destroy  neighborhoods  and 
create  ghettoes  and  other  practices  that 
work  against  housing  for  low-  and  middle- 
Income  families. 

Millions  of  lower — and  middle-class  Ameri- 
cans— each  year  the  Income  level  is  higher — 
are  priced  out  of  housing  because  of  sharply 
rising  coats. 

Under  Republican  leadership,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  (FHA)  has  become 
the  biggest  slumlord  In  the  country.  Some 
unsophisticated  home  buyers  have  purchased 
homes  with  FHA  mortgage  Insurance  or  sub- 
sidies. Theee  consumers,  relying  on  FHA  ap- 
praisals to  protect  them,  often  have  been 
exploited  by  dishonest  real  estate  speculators. 
Unable  to  repair  or  maintain  these  houses, 
the  buyers  often  have  no  choice  but  to  aban- 
don them.  As  a  result,  the  FHA  will  acquire 
a  quarter  nUlllon  of  these  abandoned  houses 
at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Under  the  Republican  Administration,  the 
emphasis  has  been  on  housing  subsidies  for 
the  people  who  build  and  sell  houses  rather 
than  for  those  paople  who  need  and  live  in 
them.  In  many  cases,  the  only  decent  shelter 
provided  is  a  tax  abeltar. 

To  correct  this  Ineqtilty  the  Democratic 
Party  pledges: 

To  overhaul  completely  the  FHA  to  make 
It  a  consumer-oriented  agency; 

To  use  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
Treasury  to  provide  direct,  low-interest  loans 
to  finance  the  construction  and  purchase  of 
daoent  housing  for  the  American  people;  and 
To  Insist  on  building  practices,  inspection 
standards  and  management  that  will  assure 
quality  hoiislng. 

The  next  Administration  must  build  and 
conserve  housing  that  not  only  meets  the 
basic  need  for  shelter,  but  also  provides  a 
wldar  cholcs  of  quality  housing  and  living 
environments.  To  meet  this  challenge,  the 
Democratic  Party  ooDunlts  Itself  to  a  bous- 
ing approach  that : 

Prsvants  the  dacay  and  abandonment  of 
boiiiss  and  nelghborbooda.  Major  rehabilita- 
tion programs  to  oonaerre  and  rehabilitate 
bousing  are  nsedad.  Consumers  should  be 
aldad  In  purchasing  homss.  and  low-Income 
bousing  foreclosed  by  the  FHA  should  bs  pro- 
vided to  poor  famines  at  minimal  cost  as  an 
urban  land  grant.  TSises  houses  should  be 
rabablUtatsd  and  UTed  in.  not  left  to  rot; 
Provldss  fsdsral  funds  for  preservation  of 


existing  neighborhoods.  Local  communltlss 
should  decide   whether  they   want   renewal 
or      preservation.      Choosing      preservation 
should  not  mean  steady  deterioration  and  in- 
adequate facilities; 

Provides  for  improved  housing  quality  for 
all  families  through  strict  enforcement  of 
housing  quality  standards  and  full  com- 
pliance with  state  and  local  health  and  safe- 

tV  1ft  WB* 

Provides  effective  incentives  to  reduce  hous- 
ing costs — to  the  benefit  of  poor  and  middle- 
income  families  alike— through  effective  use 
of  unused,  undeveloped  land,  reform  of 
building  practices  and  the  use  of  new  build- 
ing techniques,  including  factory-made  and 
modular  construction; 

Assures  that  residents  have  a  strong  voice 
in  determining  the  destiny  of  their  own 
neighborhoods; 

Promotes  free  choice  in  housing — the  right 
of  all  families,  rescardless  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion or  Income,  to  choose  among  a  wide 
range  of  homes  and  neighborhoods  In  urban 
suburban  and  rural  areas— through  the 
greater  use  of  grants  to  Individuals  for  hous- 
ing, the  development  of  new  communities 
offering  diversified  housing  and  neighbor- 
hood options  and  the  enforcement  of  fair 
hnvislng  laws;   and 

Assures    fair    and    equitable   relationships 
between  landlordB  and  tenants. 
Vctc  totons 
New  towns  meet  the  direct  housing  and 
oommunity  needs  of  only  a  small  part  of  our 
populations.  To  do  more,  new  towns  must 
be  developed  in  concert  with  massive  efforts 
to  r»vltallze  central  cities  and  enhance  the 
quality    of   life    In    still    growing    suburban 
areas. 
The  Democratic  Party  pledges : 
To  strengthen  the  administration  of  the 
New  Towns  program;   to  reduce  oneroxis  re- 
view requirements  that   delay  the  start  of 
New  Towns  and  thus  thwart  Congressional 
mandates;    to    release    already    appropriated 
monies  and  provide  new  planning  and  devel- 
opment funds  needed  to  assure  the  quality 
of  life  m  New  Towns;  and 

To  assure  coordination  between  develop- 
ment of  New  Towns  and  renewed  efforts  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  m  established 
urban  and  subvirban  areas  We  also  promise 
to  use  effectively  the  development  of  New 
Towns  to  increase  housing  choices  for  peo- 
ple now  living  In  central  and  subtu-ban  areas. 
TraTwportafion 
Urban  problems  cannot  be  separated  from 
transportation  problems.  Whether  tying 
communities  together,  connecting  one  com- 
munity to  another  or  Unking  our  cities  and 
towns  to  rural  areas,  good  transportation  is 
essential  to  the  social  and  economic  life  of 
any  commxmlty.  It  Joins  workers  to  Jobs: 
makes  commercial  activity  both  poeslble  and 
profitable  and  provides  the  means  for  ex- 
panding personal  horizons  and  promoting 
oommunity  cultural  life. 

Today,  however,  the  automobile  Is  .he 
principal  form  of  transportation  In  urban 
areas.  The  private  automobile  has  made  a 
major  contribution  to  economic  growth  and 
prosperity  In  this  century.  But  now  we  must 
have  better  balanced  transportation — more 
of  It  public.  Today,  15  times  as  much  fed- 
eral aid  goes  to  highways  as  to  mass  transit; 
tomorrow  this  must  change.  At  the  same 
time.  It  la  Important  to  preserve  and  Im- 
prove transportation  in  America's  rural 
areas,  to  end  the  crisis  in  rural  mobility. 
The  Democratic  Party  pledges: 
To  create  a  single  Trani^>ortatlon  Trust 
Fund,  to  replace  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
with  such  additional  funds  as  necessary  to 
mset  our  transportation  crisis  substantially 
from  federal  resources.  This  fund  will  allo- 
cate monies  for  capital  projects  on  a  regional 
basis,  permitting  each  region  to  determlns 
Its  own  needs  imder  guldallnss  that  will  en- 
sure a  balanced  transportation  system  and 
adequate  funding  of  mass  transit  facilities. 


Moreover,  we  will : 

Assist  local  transit  systems  to  meet  thslr 
capital  operating  needs; 

Snd  the  deterioration  of  rail  and  rani 
tran^ortatlon  and  promote  a  flexible  rurtl 
transportation  system  based  on  local,  stau 
and  regional  needs; 

Take  st^>s  to  meet  the  particular  trans* 
portatlon  problems  of  the  elderly,  the  handi- 
capped and  others  with  fecial  needs;  and 

Assist  development  of  airport  termlnaU, 
facilities  and  access  to  them,  with  due  regmj 
to  Impact  on  environment  and  community. 
Environment,  technoloffy  and  resource* 
Every  American  has  the  right  to  live,  work 
and  play  In  a  clean,  safe  and  healthy  en- 
vironment. We  have  the  obligation  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  children.  It  Is  not  enough 
simply  to  prevent  ftuther  environmental  da- 
tertoratlon  and  the  despoliation  of  our  na- 
tural endowment.  Rather,  we  must  improvi 
the  quality  of  the  world  in  which  we  and 
they  will  live. 

The  Nixon  Administration's  record  on  the 
environment  Is  one  of  big  promises  and  small 
actions. 

Inadequate  enforcement,  uncertain  re- 
quirements, reduced  funding  and  a  lack  of 
manpower  have  undercut  the  effort  com- 
menced by  a  Democratic  Administration  to 
clean  up  the  environment. 

We  must  recogiUze  the  costs  all  Americans 
pay  for  the  envlronmentfa  destruction  wttli 
which  we  all  live:  Poorer  health,  lessened  rec- 
reational opportunities,  higher  mainte- 
nance costs,  lower  land  productivity  and  di- 
minished beauty  In  our  s\irroundlngs.  Only 
then  can  we  proceed  wlarty,  yet  vigorously, 
with  a  program  of  environmental  protection 
which  recognizee  that,  although  environ- 
mental protection  will  not  be  cheap,  it  U 
worth  a  far  greater  price,  in  effort  and 
money,  than  we  have  spent  thus  far. 

Such  a  program  must  Include  adequata 
federal  funding  for  waste  management,  r«- 
cycllng  and  disposal  and  for  purification  and 
conservation  of  air  and  water  resources. 

The  next  Administration  must  reconcile 
any  conflicts  among  the  goals  of  cleaner  air 
and  water,  lnexp>enslve  power  and  industrial 
development  and  Jobs  In  specific  places. 
These  difficulties  do  exist — to  deny  them 
would  be  deceptive  and  irresponsible.  At  the 
same  time,  we  know  they  can  be  resolved  by 
an  Administration  with  energy,  Intelllgenoe 
and  oonunltment — qualities  notably  abasnt 
from  the  current  Administration's  handling 
of  the  problem. 

We  urge  additional  financial  support  to 
the  United  States  Forest  Service  for  plan- 
ning and  management  consistent  with  ths 
environmental  Ideal  stated  in  this  Platfocm. 
Choosing  the  Hght  methodM  of  environmeraal 
protection 
The  problem  we  face  is  to  choose  the  most 
efficient,  effective  and  eqviltatole  techniques 
for  solving  each  new  environmental  prob- 
lem. We  cannot  afford  to  waste  resources 
while  doing  the  Job,  any  more  than  we  can 
afford  to  leave  the  Job  undone. 

We  must  enforce  the  strict  emission  re- 
quirements on  aU  pollution  sources  set  under 
the  1970  Clean  Air  Act. 

We  must  support  the  esteibllshment  oC  a 
poUcy  of  no  harmful  discharge  Into  our 
waters  by  1986. 

We  have  have  adequate  staffing  and  funo- 
ing  of  all  regulatory  and  enforcement  agtnp 
cles  and  departments  to  Implement  law. 
programs  and  regnlatlons  protecting  the  to- 
vtronment.  vigorous  prosecution  of  vloUtan 
and  a  Justice  Department  committed  to  e«- 
forement  of  envtroimQentai  law. 

We  must  ftUly  sui>port  laws  to  assure  do- 
zens' standing  In  federal  envlronmenW 
oourt  suits.  ^^^ 

Strict  interstate  environmental  stanaarw 
must  be  formulated  and  enforced  to  pw*^ 
poUutlon  from  high -density  populatton  •«» 
being  dumped  into  low-density  populaw» 
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,  lor  the  purpose  of  evasion  of  strict  pol- 
lution enforcemsnt. 

Tba  National  Bnvlroiunental  Policy  Act 
Aoald  be  broadened  to  include  majw  private 
ITweU  as  pubUc  projecu,  and  a  genuine 
JJiaailtment  must  be  made  to  making  the 

Our  environment  is  most  threatened  when 
ths  natural  balance  of  an  area's  ecology  Is 
rZrtically  altered  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
nioflts  Such  practices  as  "clear  cut"  log- 
itox  strip  mining,  the  indiscriminate  de- 
SSitlon  of  whole  speclee.  creation  of  select 
oosan  crops  at  the  expense  of  other  species 
Mid  tbe  unregulated  use  of  persistent  peetl- 
Mm  cannot  be  Justified  when  they  threaten 
oar  abUlty  to  maintain  a  stable  environment. 

Where  appropriate,  taxes  need  to  be  levied 
on  pollution,  to  provide  industry  with  an  In- 
centive to  clean  up. 

We  also  need  to  develop  new  public  agen- 
das that  can  act  to  abate  pollution— act  on 
•  scale  commensurate  with  the  size  of  the 
problem  and  the  technology  of  pollution  con- 

"ipanded  federal  funding  is  required  to 
taslst  local  governments  with  both  the  capi- 
tal and  operating  expenses  of  water  poUu- 
tlon control  and  solid  waste  management. 
Jobs  and  the  environment 
The  United  States  should  not  be  oon- 
dwined  to  the  choice  between  the  develop- 
mant  of  resources  and  economic  seoxirtty  or 
prsservatlon  of  those  resources. 

A  decent  job  for  every  American  Is  a  goal 
tbat  need  not,  and  must  not,  be  sacrificed 
to  our  commitment  to  a  clean  environment. 
Fu  from  slowing  economic  growth,  spending 
for  environmental  protection  can  create  new 
Job  opportunities  for  many  Americans. 
Nevertheless,  some  older  and  less  efficient 
plants  might  find  themselves  in  a  worse 
oompetitlve  position  due  to  environmental 
protection  requirements.  Closely  monitored 
adjustment  assistance  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  those  plants  wlUing  to  modernize 
snd  Institute  envlromnental  protection 
measures. 

Science  and  technology 

For  years,  the  United  States  was  the  world's 
undisputed  leader  in  science  and  technology. 
Now  that  leadership  Is  being  chaUenged.  in 
part  because  of  the  success  of  efforts  in  other 
oountrles,  and  In  part  because  of  the  Nixon 
Administration's  neglect  of  ovir  basic  human 
&nd  material  resources   In  this   field. 

As  Democrats,  we  understand  the  enor- 
mous Investment  made  by  the  nation  in 
educating  and  training  hundreds  of  thou- 
isnds  of  highly  skilled  Americans  In  science 
snd  technology.  Many  of  these  p>eople  are  now 
unemployed,  as  Eierospace  and  defense  pro- 
grams are  slowly  cut  back  and  as  the  Admin- 
istration's economic  policies  deprive  theee 
Americans,  as  well  as  others,  of  their  llvell- 
bood. 

Bo  far,  however,  the  Nixon  Administration 
has  paid  scant  attention  to  theee  problems. 
By  contrast,  the  Democratic  Party  seeks  both 
to  Increase  efforts  by  the  federal  government 
and  to  stimulate  reseeirch  in  private  Industry. 

In  addition,  the  Democratic  Party  is  com- 
mitted to  Increasing  the  overall  level  of 
Kientlflc  research  In  the  United  States,  which 
baa  been  allowed  to  fall  under  the  Nixon 
Administration.  And  we  are  eager  to  take 
management  methods  and  techniques  de- 
vlaed  for  the  space  and  defense  programs,  as 
well  as  our  technical  resouroee.  and  apply 
them  to  the  city,  the  environment,  education, 
enargy,  transp<»^tlon.  health  care  and  other 
urgent  donaastlc  needs.  We  propose  also  to 
work  out  a  more  effective  relatlontixip  be- 
tvean  goremment  and  industry  In  this  area, 
to  aUanilate  the  latter  to  a  greater  research 
Md  development  effort,  thus  helping  buoy 
^  the  economy  and  create  more  Jobs. 

Wnally,  we  will  promote  the  search  for  new 
•Wwaohee  In  science  and  technology,  so  that 
<f«5  btneflts  of  progress  may  be  had  without 


further  endangarlng  tb»  envlronmsnt — In- 
deed, so  that  the  environment  may  be  b*ctar 
preserved.  We  must  create  a  systraoatlc  way 
to  decide  which  new  technologlss  will  con- 
tribute to  the  nation's  development,  and 
which  win  cause  more  problems  than  they 
solve.  We  are  committed  to  a  role  for  govern- 
ment in  helping  to  bring  the  growth  of  tech- 
nology Into  a  harmonious  relationship  with 
our  lives. 

Energy  resources 

The  earth's  natural  resoiu"ces.  once  In 
abundant  and  seemingly  unlimited  supply, 
can  no  longer  be  taken  for  granted.  In  par- 
ticular, the  United  States  is  facing  major 
changes  In  the  pattern  of  energy  supply  that 
wUl  force  us  to  reassess  tradltlonsJ  policies. 
By  1980,  w*  may  well  have  to  depend  on 
imports  from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  for 
as  much  as  30  to  50  percent  of  our  oil  sup- 
plies. At  the  same  time,  new  forms  of  energy 
supply — such  as  nuclear,  solar  or  geothermal 
power — lag  far  behind  in  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

In  view  of  these  concerns,  It  la  shocking 
that  the  Nixon  Administration  still  stead- 
fastly refuses  to  develop  a  national  energy 
policy. 

The  Democratic  Party  would  remedy  that 
glaring  oversight.  To  begin  with,  we  should: 

Promote  greater  research  and  develop- 
ment, both  by  government  and  by  private 
Industry,  of  unconventional  energy  sources, 
such  as  solar  power,  geothermal  power,  en- 
ergy from  water  and  a  variety  of  nuclear 
power  possibilities  to  design  clean  breeder 
fission  and  fusion  techniques.  Public  funding 
In  this  area  needs  to  be  expanded,  while  re- 
taining the  principle  of  public  administra- 
tion of  public  funds; 

Re-examine  our  traditions^  view  of  na- 
tional security  requirements  In  energy  to 
reconcile  them  with  our  need  for  long-term 
abundant  supplies  of  clean  energy  at  rea- 
sonable cost; 

Kxpand  research  on  coal  technology  to 
minimize  pollution,  while  making  It  possible 
to  expand  the  efficiency  of  coal  In  meeting 
ovir  energy  needs; 

Establish  a  national  power  plant  siting 
procedure  to  examine  and  protect  environ- 
mental values; 

Reconcile  the  demand  for  energy  with  the 
demand  to  protect  the  environment; 

Redistribute  the  cost  of  power  among  con- 
sumers, so  that  all,  especially  the  poor,  may 
be  guaranteed  adequate  jjower  at  reasonable 
costs; 

Develop  a  national  power  grid  to  Improve 
the  reliability  and  efficiency  of  our  electricity 
system; 

End  the  practice  of  allowing  promotional 
utility  advertising  as  an  expense  when  rates 
are  set;  and 

F'lnd  new  techniques  to  encourage  the  con- 
servation of  energy.  We  must  also  require 
full  disclosure  of  the  energy  needs  of  con- 
sumer products  and  home  heating  to  enable 
consumers  to  make  informed  decisions  on 
their  use  of  energy. 

The  oceans 

As  vrtth  the  supply  of  energy,  no  longer 
can  we  take  for  granted  the  precious  re- 
sources we  derive  from  the  oceans.  Here,  too, 
we  need  com^Hvhenslve  national  and  inter- 
national policies  to  tiss  and  protect  the  vast 
potential  contained  in  the  sea.  In  partlotilar 
we  must; 

Agree  with  other  nations  on  stopping  p<d- 
lutlon  of  the  seas,  if  they  are  not  one  day  to 
become  one  lar^  sewer,  or  be  filled  with 
dangerous  poisons  that  will  deprlTS  us  of 
vital  food  resources; 

Agree  with  other  nations  on  the  conserva- 
tion of  food  resources  in  the  seas  and  pro- 
mote the  use  of  managamsnt  t«chnlq\iM  that 
will  end  the  decline  of  the  world's  fish  catch 
on  the  continental  shelf  through  intamak- 
ttonal  ooopentton  for  fiihlng  gear  regul*-' 


tlOBS  and  speolas  quota  and  praaarr*  an- 
daDgerad  speolas; 

Acrae  on  an  lntematu»al  aooonl  for  the 
eeas,  so  resources  can  be  shared  equitably 
among  the  world's  nations.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  act  construottvely  at  next  yearl 
Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Seas; 

Begm  to  reconcile  competing  interests  In 
the  futiu«  of  the  seas.  Including  our  national 
security  objectives,  to  protect  ocean  reeooxoaa 
In  cooperation  with  other  natloaia;  and 

Support  strongly  the  protection  of  ocean 
m»tnTn«^iii  (seal,  whalo,  walrua)  from  indis- 
criminate destruction  by  both  foreign  and 
tuna  fishing  industrlaa,  but  speetfloalty  ex- 
empting those  native  Americans  whose  sub- 
sistence depends  ootapletely  oo  their  total 
use  of  the  ocean's  resources. 

Ninety  percent  of  all  salt  water  fish  species 
live  on  our  continental  shelves,  where  plant 
life  U  plentiful.  For  this  reason,  wm  sopport 
monitoring  and  strict  enforcement  of  all 
safety  regulations  on  all  off-shore  drilling 
equipment  and  on  environmentally-safe 
construction  of  all  tankers  transporting  olL 
Public  lands 

For  generations,  Americans  have  been  con- 
cerned with  preserving  the  natural  treasures 
erf  our  country:  Our  lakee  and  rivers,  our 
forests  and  mountains.  Ilnlightened  Ameri- 
cans of  the  past  decided  that  the  federal 
government  should  take  a  major  role  in  pro- 
tecting these  treasures,  on  behalf  of  every- 
one. Today,  however,  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  Nixon  Administration  is  threatening  this 
most  valued  heritage — and  that  of  our  chil- 
dren. Never  before  In  modem  history  have 
our  public  lands  been  so  neglected  and  the 
reeponslble  agencies  so  starved  of  funds. 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  concerned  about 
preserving  our  public  lands,  and  promoting 
policies  of  land  management  in  keeping 
with  the  broad  public  interest.  In  particular. 
It  Is  Imperative  to  restore  lost  funds  for 
land,  park  and  forest  management  It  la  Im- 
perative that  decisions  about  the  future  use 
of  our  public  lands  be  opened  up  to  all  the 
people  for  widespread  public  debate  and  dis- 
cussion. Only  through  such  an  open  process 
can  we  set  gro\ind  rules  that  appropriately 
limit  the  Influence  of  special  Interests  and 
aUow  for  cohesive  guidelines  for  national 
land-use  planning. 

We  Bj-e  particularly  aware  of  the  potential 
conflicts  among  the  use  of  land,  rivers,  lakee 
and  the  seashore  for  economic  development, 
large-scale  recreation  and  for  preservation 
as  unapoUed  wUderness.  We  recognize  that 
there  are  competing  goals,  and  shall  develop 
means  for  resolving  these  conflicts  In  a  way 
that  reflects  the  federal  government's  partic- 
ular responalbUlties  as  custodian  for  the 
public.  We  need  more  National  Seashores 
and  expansion  of  the  National  Park  system. 
Major  steps  must  be  taken  to  follow  up  on 
Congressional  commitment  to  scenic  river- 
ways.  Recreation  areas  must  be  made  avail- 
able to  people  where  they  live.  This  Includes 
the  extension  of  otir  national  wilderness  pre- 
serves to  Include  de  facto  wilderness  areas 
and  their  preservation  free  of  commercializa- 
tion. In  this  way,  we  will  help  to  preserve 
and  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  millions 
of  ouz  people. 

With  regard  to  the  development  of  the  vast 
natural  reeources  on  our  public  lands,  we 
pledge  a  renewed  commitment  to  proceed  In 
the  Interests  of  all  our  citizens. 

V.     lOTTCaTIOM 

"The  American  people  want  overwhelm- 
ingly to  give  to  our  children  and  adults 
equitable  educational  opportunities  of  the 
highest  possible  quality,  not  predicated  on 
race,  not  predicated  on  past  social  aooom- 
pUshment  or  wealth,  except  in  a  compensa- 
tory way  to  thoee  who  have  been  deprived  In 
the  past." — Oovemor  Jimmy  Carter.  Atlanta 
Hearing,  Jxme  9.  1973. 

Our  schools  are  falling  our  children.  Never, 
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moT»  tttmo.  now,  ti»»«  w«  needed  the  acbooU 
to  play  their  tr»dltlon»l  roie — to  create  a 
MUM  of  nation*!  unity  and  to  reconcile  eth- 
nic, rellgiows  and  racial  confllcte.  Yet  the 
NUon  Admlnlstrauon — by  ignoring  the 
plight  of  the  nation's  schools,  by  twice  veto- 
ing fund*  for  educaUon— haa  eonUlbut«l  to 
thla  failure. 

America  in  the  ISTO's  require*  something 
th«  world  haa  never  seen:  Maeaes  of  educated 
people— educated  to  feel  and  to  act.  a*  weU 
■a  to  thlnt  The  ohUdpen  who  enter  school 
iMKt  fall  stUl  wtU  be  in  the  labor  force  in  the 
y«ar  aoao;  we  cannot  even  imagine  what 
American  society  wlU  be  Uke  then,  let  alone 
what  specific  Job*  th*y  may  hold.  For  them, 
education  mu«t  be  done  by  teaching  th»m 
how  to  learn,  how  to  apply  man's  wledcm  to 
new  problems  as  they  arise  and  how  to  recog- 
nise new  problems  aa  they  arise.  Education 
muat  prepare  students  not  juat  to  earn  a  Uv- 
ing  but  to  live  a  life— a  oreaUve,  humane  and 
sensitive  life. 

acHooi.  nuAittx 

Achieving  ediocatlonal  excellence  reqiilre* 
Adequate  nnandal  support.  But  today  local 
property  tame — which  do  not  keep  pace  with 
Inflation — can  no  longer  support  educaUonal 
need*.  Cctfitlnued  reUanc*  on  this  revenue 
source  imposes  needless  hardship  on  the 
Amr«lcan  family  without  supplying  the 
mean*  for  good  schools.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Nixon  recession  has  sapped  the  resources 
of  state  government,  and  the  Administra- 
tion's insensitlvlty  to  school  chUdren  haa 
meant  Inadequate  federal  expenditure*  in 
education. 

The      next      DemocraUc      Administration 

should : 

Support  equalization  In  spending  among 
school  dlstrlcta.  We  support  Court  decisions 
holding  unconstitutional  the  dlspaiitiea  In 
school  expenditures  produced  by  dependence 
on  local  property  taxes.  We  pledge  eqtiallty  of 
spending  as  a  way  to  Improve  schools  and  to 
assure  equaUty  of  acces*  to  good  education 
for  all  chUdren; 

Increase  federal  flnanclal  aid  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  to  enhance 
achievement  of  quality  education  anywhere, 
and  by  fully  funding  the  programs  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  by  fully  funding  ESEA 
Title  I: 

Step  up  efforts  to  meet  the  special  needs 
and  costs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  handicapped  bj  poverty,  UUabUlty 
or  non-Engllsh-speaklng  family  background; 
Channel  flnanclal  aid  by  a  Constitutional 
formula  to  chCdren  In  non-public  schools; 

Support    suburbaxi-urbar.    cooperation    in 
education  to  share  resources  and  expenses; 
Develop  and  Implement  the  retraining  of 
displaced   black   and   other    ci'.norlty    teach- 
ers Affected  bv  desegregation;  and 

Continue  '-vlth  full  federal  fu:idlng  the 
breakfast  and  lunch  prcgrams  for  all  chU- 
dren and  the  development  of  other  programs 
to  combat  hunger 

Early  chiidfiood  education 
Onr  youngest  chUdren  are  most  Ignored  by 
national  poUcv  and  most  harshly  treated  by 
the  NUon  .\dminlstratlon  President  Nbcons 
cruel.  Irresponsible  veto  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Child  Development  Act  of  1971  indicates 
dramatically  the  real  values  of  the  present 
Administration. 

That  legislation  struck  do':'/n  by  President 
Nixon  remains  the  best  pro(?ram  to  bring 
support  to  family  units  threatened  by  eco- 
nomic and  social  pressures  to  eliminate  edu- 
cational handicaps  which  leave  disadvan- 
taged children  unable  to  compete  In  school; 
to  prevent  early  childhood  disease  before  It 
result*  In  adult  disability;  to  interrupt  the 
painful,  deetructlve  cycle  of  welfare  depend- 
ence, and.  most  important,  to  allow  all  chU- 
dren happy  Uvea  as  children  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  their  fi.ill  potential. 

We  support  legislation  for  poelttve  and 
preventive    approaches    to   early    chUdhood 


education.  These  approaches  ahovUd  be  de- 
slgsred  to  help  allmlnate  educational  handi- 
caps before  they  require  remedial  treatment. 
A  Democratic  President  wUl  support  and  sign 
a  program  for  universal  oomprehenBive  child 
development. 

We  should  give  reality  to  the  right  of 
mentaUy  retarded  children  to  adequate 
health  care  and  educational  opportunities 
through  such  measures  as  including  neces- 
sary care  under  national  health  Insurance 
and  federal  aid  to  assure  an  opportunity  for 
education  for  all  retarded  persons 

Equal  access  to  quality  education 
The  Supreme  Coxirt  of  the  United  States 
In  Brown  v  Board  of  BSducatlon  established 
the  Constitutional  principle  that  states  may 
not  discriminate  between  school  children  on 
the  basis  of  their  race  and  that  separate  but 
equal  has  no  place  In  our  public  education 
system.  Eighteen  years  later  the  provision  of 
mtegratlon  Is  not  a  reality. 

We  support  the  goal  of  desegregation  as  a 
means  to  achieve  equal  access  to  quality 
education  for  all  our  children.  There  are 
many  ways  to  desegregate  schools:  School 
attendance  line*  may  be  redrawn;  schools 
may  be  paired;  larger  physical  facilities  may 
be  built  to  serve  larger,  more  diverse  enroll- 
ments; magnet  schools  or  educational  parks 
may  be  used.  Transportation  of  students  Is 
another  tool  to  accomplish  desegregation. 
It  must  continue  to  be  avaUable  according  to 
Supreme  Court  decisions  to  eliminate  legally 
Imposed  segregation  and  Improve  the  quality 
of  education  for  all  children. 

Bilingual  education 
Ten  percent  of  school  children  in  the 
United  States  speak  a  language  other  than 
English  In  their  homes  and  communities. 
The  largest  of  the  linguistic  and  cultural 
group* — Spanish -speaking  and  American  In- 
dians— are  also  among  the  poorest  people  in 
the  United  States.  Increaamg  evidence  Indi- 
cates an  almost  total  faUure  of  public  edu- 
cation to  educate  these  children. 

The  drop-out  rates  of  Spanish -speaking 
and  Indian  children  are  the  worst  of  any 
chUdren  in  the  country.  The  Injury  Is  com- 
pounded when  such  chUdren  are  placed  In 
special  ■compensatory"  programs  or  pro- 
grams for  the  "dumb"  or  the  "retarded"  on 
ihe  basis  of  tests  and  evaluations  conducted 
in  English. 

Trie  passage  of  the  BUingual  Education  Act 
of  1967  began  a  commitment  by  the  nation 
to  do  something  about  the  injustices  com- 
mitted against  the  bilingual  child.  But  for 
1972-73,  Congress  appropriated  835  mUllon — 
enough  to  serve  only  two  percent  of  the 
children  who  need  help. 

The  next  Democratic  Administration 
should : 

Increase  federal  support  for  bUlngual,  bl- 
cult^iral  educational  programs,  pre-school 
through  secondary  school,  including  fund- 
ing of  bilingual  Adult  Basic  Education; 

Ensure  sufficient  teacher  training  and  cur- 
rlcultim  development  for  such   schools: 

Implement  an  affirmative  action  program 
to  train  and  to  hire  bilingual -blcultural 
Spanish-speaking  persons  at  all  levels  In  the 
educational  system; 

Provide  iTiventcrles  for  state  and  local 
districts  to  Initiate  blllngual-blcultural  edu- 
cation  proerrams; 

Require  testlag  of  blllngual-blcultural 
children   in   their   own   languages;    and 

Prohibit  discrimination  against  blUngual- 
blcuitural  children  In  school. 
Career  education 
Academic  accomplishment  la  not  the  orUy 
way  to  flnanclal  success.  Job  satisfaction  or 
rewarding  life  in  America.  Many  young 
.\mertcans  think  that  college  Is  the  only 
viable  route  when  for  some  a  vocational- 
technical  career  offers  as  much  promise  of  a 
full  life.  Moreover  the  country  desperately 
needs  skUled  workers,  technicians,  men  and 


women  who  understand  aiul  can  handle  tta* 
tools  and  equipment  that  mean  growth  aaA 
Jobs.  By  1975  the  need  for  skilled  araftanm 
will  Increase  18  pereent  while  the  need  tot 
coUege- trained  person*  wUl  remain  stabl*. 

Young  people  should  be  permitted  to  makt 
a  career  choice  consistent  with  their  Intar. 
est*,  aptitude*  and  aspirations.  We  muik 
create  an  atmosphere  where  the  dignity  o( 
work  1*  respected,  where  diversity  of  talMtt 
and  taste  Is  encouraged  and  where  contlno. 
Ing  opportunity  exists  to  keep  pace  with 
change  and  gives  a  saleable  skill. 

To  aid  this,  the  next  Democratlo  Admla. 
iBtration  oan : 

Olve  vocational- technical  education  tb» 
same  priority  In  funds  and  emphasis  prert. 
oualy  given  academic  education; 

Support  fuU  appropriations  for  the  r»> 
cently-passed   Occupational   Education  Act; 

Strengthen  the  career  counseling  programs 
In  elementary,  se6ondary  and  post-secondary 
education  so  that  young  people  are  mads 
aware  of  all  of  the  opportunities  open  to 
them  and  provide  special  kinds  of  vocational, 
technical  education  and  experience  to  meet 
specific  area  needs: 

Develop  and  promot*  a  climate  conduclv* 
to  free,  rational  choice  by  yotmg  people,  dis. 
pelling  the  current  prejudices  that  influenos 
career  decisions  for  most  young  people  almost 
from  birth; 

Establish  a  lifetime  system  of  continuing 
education  to  enhance  career  mobUlty,  both 
vertically  and  lateraUy.  so  that  the  career 
choice  made  at  IB  or  20  years  of  age  dots 
not  have  to  be  the  only  or  the  final  choice; 
and 

Grant  equal  representation  to  minorities 
and  women  in  vocational-technical  educa- 
tion. 

Higher  education 

We  support  universal  access  to  opportuni> 
ties  to  post-secondary  education.  The  Ameri- 
can education  system  has  always  been  an 
Important  path  toward  social  and  economlo 
advancement.  Federal  education  poUcy 
should  ensure  that  our  coUeges  and  universi- 
ties continue  as  an  open  system.  It  must 
also  stimulate  the  creative  development  and 
expansion  of  higher  education  to  meet  the 
new  social,  economic  and  environmental 
problems  confronting  society.  To  achieve  the 
goals  of  equal  opportunity  In  education,  to 
meet  the  growing  financial  crisis  in  higher 
education  and  to  stimulate  reform  of  edu- 
cational techniques,  the  next  Democratlo 
Administration  should: 

Support  guaranteed  access  for  all  students 
to  loan  funds  with  long-term  repayment 
based  on  future  earnings.  Not  only  the  poor, 
but  families  with  moderate  Incomes  must 
be  provided  reUef  from  the  cost  of  a  college 
and  professional  education; 

Grant  supplements  and  contingent  loans 
to  Institutions,  based  on  enrollment  of  fed- 
erally-aided students; 

Provide  research  funds  to  stimulate  a  part- 
nership between  post-secondary,  secondary 
and  primary  education,  In  an  effort  to  find 
new  patterns  for  learning  and  to  provide 
training  and  retraining  of  teachers,  especiaUy 
m  urban  areas; 

Develop  broad  opportunities  for  lifelong 
learning  Including  encouragement  for  poet- 
secondary  education  throughout  adult  years 
and  permit  "stopplng-off"  during  higher 
education; 

Develop  affirmative  programs  In  unlver- 
3<tle8  and  colleges  for  recruitment  of  minor- 
ities and  woKien  for  administrative  and 
teaching  positions  and  as  students;  and 

Create  Incentives  for  non-tradltlonal  edu- 
cation which  recognize  the  contribution  of 
experience  to  an  Individual's  educatlontl 
status. 

Acta  and  humanities 

Support  for  the  arts  and  humanities  tt 
one  of  the  benchmarks  of  a  civilized  soclsty. 
Yet,  the   continued   existence   of   many  P< 


MMloa's   g»»t   symphonies,   thaatree   sad 

ST^other  art  forms,  U  now  tlira*t««i.d 
grJSi  Mrts.  and  the  puUBo  contrtttattan. 
SL taSIttM ui mart  «lTMM»d  Industrie ■<>- 
StM  Uafraottonoftlieneed. 
"^;^ould  expand  wipport  of  th*  srt*  and 
Kmunltia*  by  dlrwJt  gtwita  thnmgh  th*  H»- 
SSKSunStton  tor  the  Art.  and  Hmn»- 
sSr whose  policy  should  be  to  stimulate  the 
SdSirt  variety  of  artistic  and  scholarly  ex- 

P'^JjXnild  support  long-range  financing  for 
«,hiic  broadcasting.  Insulated  from  poUtloal 
SSiiwe  deplOT.  tha  Wlxon  Admlnlrtm- 
Sa^a  crude  efforts  to  starve  and  muale  pub- 
STbroadcastlng.  which  has  become  a  vital 
K^plement  to  conunerclal  television. 
VI.  caiMX,  LAW  Airo  jusncx 
"I  think  we  can  reduce  crime.  Society  has 
BO  more  important  chaUenge  because  crime 
)•  human  conduct  and  more  than  any  other 
activity  of  people  It  reflects  the  moral  char- 
iter  of  a  nation."— Ramsey  Clark,  Waahlng- 
um  Hearmg,  June  33, 1972. 

We  advocate  and  seek  a  society  and  a  gov- 
muneni  in  which  there  Is  an  attitude  of 
nK)ect  for  the  law  and  for  those  who  seek 
its  enforcement  and  an  insistence  on  the 
nart  of  our  citizens  that  the  Judiciary  be 
ever  mindful  of  their  primary  duty  and 
function  of  punishing  the  guUty  and  pro- 
tecting the  innocent.  We  will  Insist  on 
prompt,  fair  and  equal  treatment  for  all 
pMBons  before  the  bar  of  jusUce. 

Tae  problem  of  crime  m  America  Is  real. 
Immediate  and  fundamental:  its  costs  to  the 
nation  are  staggering;  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  iniUion  victims  of  violent  crime  in  one 
year  alone;  more  than  15,000  miuders,  bll- 
Uons  of  dollars  of  property  loss. 

The  indirect,  intangible  costs  are  even 
more  ominous.  A  frightened  nation  Is  not 
a  free  nation.  Its  citizens  are  prisoners,  sus- 
picious of  the  people  they  meet,  restricted 
m  when  they  go  out  and  when  they  retxim. 
threatened  even  in  their  own  homes.  Unless 
government  at  aU  levels  can  restore  a  sense 
of  confidence  and  security  to  its  people,  there 
la  the  ever-present  danger  that  alarm  will 
turn  to  panic,  triggering  short-cut  remedies 
that  Jeopardize  hard-won  Uberties. 

When  law  enforcement  breaks  down,  not 
only  the  victims  of  street  violence  suffer; 
the  worker's  health  and  safety  Is  imperiled 
by  unsafe,  illegal  conditions  on  the  Job;  the 
society  is  defenseless  against  fraud  and  pol- 
lution; most  tragically  of  all.  parents  and 
communities  are  ravaged  by  traffic  In  dan- 
gerous drugs. 

The  Nixon  Administration  campaigned  on 
a  pledge  to  reduce  crime — to  strengthen  the 
"peace  forces  "  against  the  "criminal  forces." 
Despite  claims  to  the  contrary,  that  pledge 
has  been  broken : 

Violent  crime  haa  Increased  by  one-third, 
to  the  highest  levels  in  our  history; 

Piieled  by  the  immense  profits  of  narcotics 
traffic,  organized  crime  has  thrust  Its  oorrup- 
tlon  farther  and  farther.  Into  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  the  halls  of  Justice; 

The  Depatment  of  Justice  has  become  the 
handmaiden  of  the  White  House  political 
apparatus,  offering  favors  to  those  special  in- 
terests which  buy  their  "law"  in  Washington. 

The  Justice  Department  has  faUed  to  en- 
force laws  protecting  key  legal  right*,  such 
as  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966; 

NUon  and  Mitchell  use  federal  crime  con- 
trol funds  for  political  purposes,  squander- 
ing »1.5  bilUon; 

To  reverse  this  course,  through  equal  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  and  to  rebuUd  Justice 
the  Democratic  Party  believes: 

The  Impact  of  crime  In  America  cuta  across 
ndal,  geographic  and  economic  lines; 

Hard-line  rtietortc,  pandering  to  emotion, 
Mboth  futUe  and  destruoMve: 

We  oan  protect  aU  people  without  under- 
mining fundamental  in»ertles  by  oeastng  to 
nae  "law  and  order"  as  justlflcatton  for  re- 


pression and  poUtloal  pareeeutlon.  and  by 
oeasing  to  use  atop-gap  measures  as  preven- 
tive detention,  "no-knock"  entry,  surveil- 
lance, promlBcuoiia  and  unautborlBed  use  of 
v;lre  taps,  harraasmant,  and  aeoret  doetm; 
and 

The  problems  of  crhne  and  drug  abuse  can- 
not be  Isolated  from  the  social  and  eoonccnlc 
oondltlona  that  give  rla*  to  them. 
Preventing  crtme 
Effective  law  enforcement  reqiilrea  tough 
planning  trl'^  action.  This  Administration  has 
given  us  nothing  but  tough  words.  Together 
with  unequal  law  enforcement  by  polloe,  pro- 
secutors and  Judges,  the  result  Is  a  "turn- 
stile" system  of  Injustice,  where  most  of  those 
who  commit  crime  are  not  arrested,  most  of 
those  arrested  are  not  prosecuted,  and  many 
of  those  prosecuted  are  not  convicted.  TTn- 
der  this  Administration,  the  conviction  rate 
for  federal  prosecutions  haa  declined  to  one- 
hall  its  former  level.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
offenders  simply  never  appear  In  court  and 
are  heard  from  again  only  when  they  conmiit 
another  crime.  This  system  does  not  deter 
crime.  It  Invites  It.  It  will  be  changed  only 
when  all  levels  of  government  act  to  return 
firmness  and  fairness  to  every  part  of  the 
criminal  Justice  system. 

F^r  of  crime,  and  firm  action  against  It,  la 
not  racism.  Indeed  the  greatest  victims  of 
crime  today — whether  of  business  fraud  or  of 
the  narcotics  plague — are  the  people  of  the 
ghetto,  black  and  brown.  Pear  now  stalks 
their  streets  far  more  than  It  does  the  sub- 
urbs. 

So  that  Americans  can  again  live  without 
fear  of  each  other  the  Democratic  Party  be- 
lieves : 

There  must  be  equaUy  stringent  law  en- 
forcement for  rich  and  poor,  corporate  and 
Individual  offenders; 

Citizens  must  be  actively  Involved  with  the 
police  In  a  Joint  effort; 

Police  forces  must  be  upgraded,  and  re- 
cruiting of  highly  qualified  and  motivated 
policemen  must  be  made  easier  through  fed- 
eraUy-asslsted  pay  commensurate  with  the 
difficulty  and  importance  of  their  Job,  and 
Improved  training  with  comprehensive  schol- 
arship and  flnanclal  support  for  anyone  who 
is  serving  or  wUl  contract  to  serve  for  an 
appropriate  period  of  poUce  service; 

The  complex  Job  of  policing  requires  a 
sensitivity  to  the  changing  social  demands  of 
the  communities  in  which  police  operate; 

We  must  provide  the  police  with  Increased 
technological  faclUtles  and  support  more 
efficient  use  of  police  reeoiirces,  both  human 
and  material; 

When  a  person  Is  arrested,  both  Justice 
and  effective  deterrence  of  crime  require  that 
he  be  speedUy  tried,  convicted  or  acquitted, 
and  If  convicted,  promptly  sentenced.  To  this 
end  we  support  financial  assistance  to  local 
courts,  prosecutors,  and  Independent  defense 
counsel  for  expansion,  streamlining,  and 
upgrading,  with  trial  In  80  days  as  the  goal; 
To  train  local  and  state  police  officers,  a 
PoUce  Academy  on  a  par  with  the  other  serv- 
ice academies  should  be  established  as  well 
as  an  Academy  of  Judicial  Administration; 
We  wUl  provide  every  assistance  to  our  law 
enforcement  agencies  at  federal  and  local 
levels  in  the  training  of  personnel  and  the 
Improvement  of  techniques  and  wUl  encour- 
age mutual  cooperation  between  each  In  Its 
own  sphere  of  responslbUlty; 

We  wlU  support  needed  legislation  and 
action  to  seek  out  and  bring  to  Justice  the 
criminal  organisation  of  national  scope  oper- 
ating in  our  country; 

We  will  provide  leadership  and  action  In 
a  national  effort  against  the  usage  of  drags 
and  drug  addiction,  attacking  thu  problem 
at  every  level  and  every  sonioe  In  a  full  scale 
campaign  to  drive  this  evil  from  our  society. 
We  recognlee  drug  addiction  as  a  health 
problem  and  pledge  that  emphasis  wlU  be 
put  on  rehabilitation  of  addicts; 
We  wUl  provide  Increased  emphasis  In  the 


of   JuvenU*  delinquency   and   JuvenUe 

TrfTimt—  In  order  to  deter  and  rehabUltata 
yxmng  offenders; 

There  must  be  laws  to  oontrol  the  im- 
proper use  of  hand  gun*.  Four  yean  ago  a 
candidate  for  the  praaldenoy  was  slain  by 
a  handgun.  Two  months  ago,  another  caiidl- 
date  for  that  office  was  gravely  wounded. 
Three  out  of  four  poUoe  officers  killed  In  the 
iin"  at  duty  are  slain  with  hand  gun*.  Sf- 
fectlve  leglkatlon  must  Inoluda  a  ban  on 
sale  of  hazid  guns  known  as  Saturday  night 
special*  whlQh  are  vmeultable  for  sporting 
purpoaes; 

A  oomprehenslve  fully-funded  program  la 
needed  to  Improve  juvenile  Justice,  to  am- 
Bure  rpiniTniim  standards,  to  expand  leaeareh 
Into  rehabUltatlon  techniques,  including 
alternatives  to  reform  schools  and  coordinate 
existing  programs  for  treating  Juvenile  de- 
linquency; and 

Tlie  block-grant  system  of  the  Law  Bn- 
fortsement  Assistance  Administration  whloU 
has  produced  Ineffectlvenees,  waste  and  oor- 
ruptlon  should  be  eliminated.  Funds  should 
go  directly  to  operating  agencies  that  axe 
oommitted  to  change  and  Improvement  m 
local  law  enforcement.  Including  agenda* 
oonoeraed  with  research,  rehabilitation, 
training  and  treatment. 

Narcotic  drugs 

Drug  addiction  and  aloohollsm  are  health 
problems.  Drugs  prey  on  children,  deatrc^ 
lives  and  communltlee,  foroe  crimes  to  satisfy 
addicts,  corrupt  poUce  and  government  and 
finance  the  expansion  of  organized  crime. 
A  massive  national  effort,  equal  to  the  scale 
and  complexity  of  the  problem.  1*  eesentlaL 

The  next  Democratic  Adminlstratton 
should  support: 

A  maaslve  law  enforcement  effort,  sup- 
ported by  Increased  funds  and  personnel, 
against  the  suppliers  and  dlstrtbutorB  of 
heroin  and  other  dangerous  drugs,  with  in- 
cteaaed  penaltlee  for  major  narcotics  tnt- 
flckera; 

FuU  use  of  aU  existing  resources  to  halt 
the  lUegal  entry  of  narcotics  Into  the  United 
States,  Including  suspension  at  economic  and 
military  assistance  to  any  country  that  falls 
to  take  appropriate  steps  to  prevent  nar- 
cotic drugs  produced  or  processed  In  that 
oountty  from  entering  the  TTnlted  States 
Ulegally,  and  Increases  In  ctiatoms  personnel 
fighting  anug{^lng  of  hard  dnigs; 

An  all-out  Investigative  and  prosecutory 
effort  against  corruption  In  government  and 
law  enforcement.  Where  corruption  exists  It 
is  a  major  factor  in  permitting  criminal  ac- 
tivity, especlaUy  large-scale  narcotic  distri- 
bution, to  flourish.  It  also  destroys  respect 
for  the  law  In  all  who  are  conscious  of  Its 
operation.  We  are  determined  that  our  chU- 
dren—whether  In  the  ghetto  or  In  a  subur- 
ban high  school — BhaU  no  longer  be  able  to 
see  a  pusher  protected  from  proaecutlain, 
openly  plying  his  trade; 

Strict  regulation  and  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  existing  quotas  regulating  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  dangerous  drugs, 
including  amphetamines  and  barbiturates, 
to  prevent  diversion  into  lUegal  markets, 
with  legislation  for  strong  criminai  penal- 
ties against  drug  manufacrurers  engaging  In 
Ulegal  overproduction,  distribution  and  Im- 
portation; 

Expanded  research  Into  dangerous  druga 
and  their  abuse,  focusing  espeolaUy  on  heroin 
addiction  """""g  the  young  and  development 
of  effecUve,  non-addiottve  heroin  treatment 
methods; 

Concentration  of  law  enforoenM&t  efforts 
on  major  suppllara  and  dlatrUmton,  with 
most  Individual  uaers  diverted  Into  txaat- 
ment  before  proaaoutlon; 

Immediate  placement  In  mertlnal  or  pay- 
oblatrlc  treatment,  available  to  any  Indi- 
vidual drug  abuser  without  fear  of  dlaoloaur* 
or  harraaament.  Work  opportunltlea  abowld 
be  provided  for  addlota  in  treatment  by  aup- 
ported  work  and  other  programs:  and 
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Drug  education  to  scboolB  baaad  on  tmct. 
not  icare  tactlca  to  te»ch  young  people  the 
djingera  of  different  drugs,  ^nd  tall  treftt- 
ment  opportunlUee  for  youthful  drug  abnv- 
•r«.  H*rd  drug  trkfflcklsg  to  ■choola  mu«t  be 
met  with  the  stronfest  poeelble  law  enforce- 
ment. 

OrganizeA  and  profeMional  crime 
We  are  determined  to  exert  the  marl  mum 
power  and  authority  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  protect  the  many  vlctlme  who  can- 
not help  themeelvee  agalnat  great  criminal 
combination*. 

Against  the  organieed  crlmtoal  syndlcatee. 
we  pledge  an  expanded  federal  enforcement 
effort;  one  not  rertrtcted  to  crimlnala  of  any 
particular  ethnic  group,  but  which  recog- 
nlM*  that  organized  crime  to  the  United 
State*  cute  acroae  all  boundarlee  of  race,  na- 
tional origin  and  claaa. 

Agalnat  white-collar  crime,  we  pledge  to 
enforce  the  muTlmum  penalties  proTlded  by 
law.  Justice  cannot  rurvlve  when,  aa  too 
often  la  the  case,  a  boy  who  eteala  a  televUlon 
set  U  sentenced  to  a  long  Jail  term,  while  a 
stock  manipulator  who  steals  millions  Is 
only  commanded  to  sto  no  more. 

At  least  where  life  or  personal  tojury  are 
at  suke.  we  pledge  to  seek  expanded  criminal 
penalties  for  the  violation  of  federal  laws. 
Kmployers  who  violate  the  worker  safety 
and  health  Uws.  or  manufacturers  who 
knowingly  sell  iinaafe  products  or  drugs 
profit  from  death  and  tojury  aa  knowingly 
as  the  common  mugger.  They  deserve  equally 
severe  punlahnvent. 

BeKabilitaticm  of  offenden 
Pew  inatltutlons  to  America  are  as  iml- 
formly  condemned  and  as  consistently  Ig- 
nored as  our  existing  prison  system.  Many 
prlaons  that  are  supposed  to  rehabUlUte  and 
separate,  to  fact  train  their  Inmates  for 
nothing  but  brutaUty  and  a  life  of  further 
crime.  Only  when  public  iinderstandlng 
recognizes  that  our  existing  "corrections" 
system  contributet  to  escalattog  crime.  wUl 
we  get  the  massive  effort  necessary  for 
fundamental  restructuring. 

Therefore,  the  Democratic  Party  commits 
Iteelfto: 

Eestoratlon,  after  release,  of  rights  to  ob- 
obtato  drivers  licenses  and  to  public  and  pri- 
vate employment,  and.  after  completion  of 
sentence  and  conditions  of  parole,  restora- 
U«»Q  of  civil  rights  to  vote  and  hold  public 
of&oir. 

Revision  of  sentencing  procedures  ana 
greater  use  of  community-based  rehabilita- 
tion faculties,  especially  for  Juveniles; 

R*cognltlon  of  the  constitutional  and 
human  rights  of  prisoners;  realistic  thera- 
peutic, vocational,  wage-earning,  e<lucatloii. 
alcoholism  and  drug  treatment  programs; 

lilaklng  correctional  personnel  an  totegral 
part  of  the  rehabilitative  prooees; 

Kmergency,  educational  and  work-release 
furloiigh  programs  as  an  available  technique, 
support  for  "BeU-help"  programs;  and 

Seatoration  of  civil  rlghu  to  ex-convlcti 
aftar  completion  of  their  sentences.  Includ- 
ing the  right  to  vote,  to  hold  public  office,  to 
obtato  drivers"  licensee  and  to  public  and 
private  amployment. 

me  quality  of  justice 
Justice  is  not  merely  effective  law  enforce- 
BMnt— though  that  Is  an  essential  part  of 
Jt.  Jtistloe.  rather,  expreeaee  the  moral  char- 
aoter  of  a  nation  and  Its  commitment  to  the 
rule  of  Uw.  to  equality  of  all  people  before 

the  Uw. 

Tbie  Democratic  Party  believes  that  noth- 
ing must  abridge  the  faith  of  the  American 
ctttaens  to  their  syatem  of  law  and  Justice. 

W*  believe  that  the  quality  of  Justice  wlU 
be  anhaneed  by: 

■qual  ti«»tment  for  aU  dtlaens  to  the 
oourt  without  fear  or  favor— corporations  aa 
«^  aa  todmdual  oBvaOan; 

Bwltt  tplali  for  aoooaad  perK>n«; 


Kqultable  pre-trial  release  systems  and  the 
elimination  of  plea  bargaining  abuses; 

■nding  subveralon  of  the  legal  system  for 
poUtlc&l  gato  to  court  appwtotmenta.  In  antl- 
trtjst  cases  and  to  administration  of  law 
enforcement  programs; 

Administering  the  Uws  and  fundtog  en- 
acted by  the  Congress; 

Respecting  and  abiding  by  Constitutional 
protections  of  due  process;   and 

Abolish  tog  capital  punishment,  recognized 
as  an  toeflectlve  deterrent  to  crime,  unequally 
applied  and  cruel  and  excessive  punishment. 

Vn.  FA«MINO  AND  ttJmAl,    UWX 

"A  blight  hangs  over  the  land  caused  by 
misguided  farm  policies." — Tony  Dechant, 
Sioux  City  heartog.  June  16.  1972 

Por  many  decadee,  American  agrlcultiire 
has  been  the  envy  of  the  world;  and  Ameri- 
can farmers  and  American  ranchers  have 
made  possible  a  level  of  nutrition  and  abun- 
dance for  our  people  that  Is  unrivaled  to  his- 
tory, while  feeding  million*  of  people  abroad. 

The  basis  for  this  suoceee — and  Its  promise 
for  the  future— Uee  with  the  family-type 
farm.  It  can  and  must  be  preserved,  to  the 
best  Interests  of  all  Americans  and  the  na- 
tion's welfare. 

Today,  as  dwindling  tocome  forces  thou- 
sands of  family  farmers  Into  bankruptcy 
each  year,  the  family-type  farm  Is  threatened 
with  extinction.  American  farmtog  is  passing 
to  corporate  control. 

These  trends  will  benefit  few  of  otir  peo- 
ple, while  hurttog  many.  The  domtoanoe  of 
American  food  production  by  the  large  cor- 
poration would  destroy  individual  enterprise 
and  links  that  mllllnns  of  our  people  have 
with  the  land;  and  It  would  lead  to  higher 
prices  and  higher  food  costs  for  everyone. 

Major  efforts  must  be  made  to  prevent 
this  disaster  for  the  fabric  of  rural  life,  for 
the  American  farmer,  rancher,  farm  worker 
and  for  the  consumer  and  other  rural  people 
throughout  our  nation; 

Farm  income  must  be  improved  to  enable 
farmers,  ranchers  and  farm  workers  to  pro- 
duce a  steady  and  dependable  supply  of  food 
and  fiber  products  to  return  for  ftill  p*rtty-. 

and 

We  muat  recognize  and  fulfill  the  social 
contract  that  exists  between  the  family-farm 
producers  of  food  and  the  non-farm  con- 
STimer. 

The  Democratic  Party  understands  these 
urgent  needs;  the  Nixon  Administration  does 
not  and  has  failed  the  American  farmer.  Its 
reccffd  today  Is  conalstent  with  the  Republi- 
can record  of  the  past:  Low  prices,  farm  sur- 
pluses that  depress  the  market  and  callous 
disregard  for  the  people  to  rural  America. 

This  Administration  hae  sold  out  agilcul- 
tui*  to  toterests  bent  on  eliminating  f amUy- 
type  farmers  and  bent  on  delivering  agricul- 
ture to  conglomerates,  agrlbustoesa  giants 
and  rich  toveetors  seeking  to  avoid  taxes. 

Ita  poUdaa  have  driven  farm  toooma  aa 
low  as  87  penaent  of  parity,  unaquaUed  slnoa 
the  Depression.  Between  60,000  and  78,000 
farm  famflles  are  driven  off  the  land  each 
year.  Hundreds  of  thoTisands  of  demorallaed 
paople  are  being  forced  Into  overcrowded 
dtlaa,  emptying  the  coTintryslde  and  bank- 
rupting small  btislnees  to  niral  towns  and 

dtlea. 

The  Nixon  Admtolstratlon  trlee  to  hide  Its 
failures  by  misleading  the  peopU,  Juggling 
the  parity  formula  to  make  prices  lot* 
higher,  distorting  reports  to  make  corporate 
farming  look  insignificant  and  trying  to 
break  up  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  still  the  farmer's  voice. 

The  Democratic  Party  wlU  reverse  theee 
disastrous  poUcles.  and  begto  to  recreate  a 
rural  society  of  widespread  famUy  farming. 
todlTldual  opportunity  and  private  and  co- 
opwatlve  enterprises,  where  honest  work 
will  bring  a  decent  Income. 

We  repudUte  the  Administrator's  sat- 
aalda  program,  which  puahoe  up  the  coat  of 


farm   programs    wbiU   building   huge  sow 
pluaaa  that  dapraaa  prtoM. 

W*  rapndUta  the  Baport  of  the  D8DA 
Tounc  BiaeatiTaa  Oommlttaa  which  wooU 
eilmlDsta  the  famtty-typa  farm  by  eutt^ 
price  support,  loan  and  purrhaalng  prograaa 
on  all  farm  oommodltlaa  and  which  wovu 
put  farm  paopU  on  tba  welfare  roUs. 

We  repttdUta  a  PraaUlantUl  oomnUaaiaa 
raport  raoommandlng  that  future  federal 
toveatmant  to  many  small  town*  and  elttaa 
should  make  their  decline  merely  more  bear- 
abU  rather  than  reverse  It. 

In  pUca  of  theaa  negative  and  harmful 
pollclea.  the  Democratie  Party  pledges  Itaait 
to  »^fc»  poattlve  and  decisive  action: 

We  will  lapUoe  the  1070  Farm  Act,  when  it 
expires  nazt  year,  with  a  permanent  Uw  to 
provide  fair  prices  to  famUy-type  farm 
and  ranch  operators.  This  Uw  will  toclud* 
loan*  and  payments  to  farmers  and  eSectlv* 
supply  management  to  ralae  family  fana 
tooome  to  100  percent  of  parity,  based  on  tba 
lBlO-14  ratios: 

We  wUl  zealat  a  price  ceUlng  on  agrlcultoia 
products  ttotU  farm  prices  reach  110  perosnt 
of  parity,  based  on  the  1910-14  ratios,  and 
we  will  conduct  a  consumer  education  pro- 
gnm  to  Inform  aU  American*  of  the  rtfa- 
tlonshlp  between  the  prices  of  raw  oom- 
moditles  and  retaU  prices; 

We  wUl  end  farm  program  benefits  to  farm 
units  larger  than  family-size;  and 

We  will  work  for  production  adjustment 
that  wlU  assure  adequate  food  and  fiber  for 
aU  our  people,  tocluding  low-tocome  fami- 
lies and  todlvlduals  whose  purchasing  power 
Is  supplemented  with  food  stamps  and  that 
can  provide  enough  commodities  for  export 
and  for  the  Pood  for  Peace  Program. 
Exporting  our  abundance 

Por  many  years,  farm  exports  have  made 
a  major  contribution  to  our  balances  of 
trade  and  payments.  But  this  benefit  tor 
the  entire  nation  must  not  be  purdjassd 
with  depressed  prices  for  the  producer. 

The  Democratic  Party  will  ensure  that: 

Prices  for  commodities  sent  abroad  aa 
exports  or  aid  return  the  cost  of  producttoo 
plus  a  profit  for  the  American  farmer; 

We  will  negotUte  totematlonal  commodity 
agreements  to  toclude  prices  that  guaran- 
tee prices  to  producers  based  on  cost  of  pro- 
duction plus  a  reasonable  profit; 

We  will  require  UJB.  corporations  produc- 
ing commodities  outside  the  country  for 
consumption  here  to  pay  duties  high  enou^ 
to  prevent  unfair  competition  for  domestic 

producers;  ^.„<. 

We  wUl  assiire  that  the  same  rigid  stand- 
ards for  inspection  ot  domestic  dairy  prod- 
uct»  and  meat  will  be  applied  to  impota; 

and  ,  ..,„, 

We  will  create  a  strategic  reserve  of  stor- 
able  commodities.  Insulated  from  the  mar- 
)tet  rotated  regularly  to  matotata  quaUty 
and  stored  to  the  extent  possible  on  farms. 
Strengthening  the  famUy  farm 
These  policies  and  acUona  will  not  ba 
enough  on  their  own  to  strengthen  Ui* 
famUy  farm.  The  Democratic  Party  ajao 
recognlaea  that  farmers  and  ranchers  miw 
be  abU  to  gato  economic  strength  to  ine 
marketplace  by  organizing  and  barg**"*^ 
collectively  for  the  saU  of  their  productt. 
And  they  need  to  be  free  of  unfair  competi- 
tion from  monoply  and  other  restrlctm 
corporate  practices.  We  therefore  Pl«l««=  , 
To  remove  all  obstadea  to  farm  bargatotng 

for  the  aale  of  products;  

To  extend  authority  for  marketing  oiom 
to  all  farm  commodities  indudlng  thoae  uaad 
for   prooeaslng;  ..«_«# 

TO  prohibit  farming,  or  the  galnlnf  « 
monopoUatlc  control  of  production,  on  »• 
part  ot  oorporattona  whoae  reaouroaa  and  in- 
come    derive     prlmarUy     froan     non-tana 

To  InTeetlgate  vloUtlona  and  antoree  an»- 
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"The  Administration  U  continuing  a  war— 
conUnuing  the  Idlltog  of  Americana  and 
Vietnamese— when  our  national  aecurtty  ie 
not  at  stake. 

"It  U  our  duty  as  the  opposition  party  to 
potot  out  the  Administration's  errors  and 
to  offer  a  re^xonalble  alternative." — W. 
Averell  Harrlman,  New  York  Hearing,  June 
22.  1972. 

Strength  In  defense  and  wisdom  In  foreign 
affairs  are  essential  to  proeperlty  and  tran- 
quility. In  the  modem  world,  there  can  be  no 
isoUtionism  to  reality  or  policy.  But  the 
measure  of  our  nation's  rank  in  the  world 
must  be  otir  succeaa  to  achieving  a  Juat  and 
peaceful  society  at  home. 

Por  the  Nixon  AdminlstraUon,  foreign  pol- 
icy results  have  fallen  abort  of  the  attention 
and  the  slogans : 

After  four  years  of  "Vletnamlzatlon,"  the 
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—at  uws  to  corporaUon-agrlculture-agri- 
M^BMB  totcilocks;  ^  .    ^  _.j     , 

"T^ohlblt  corporauons  and  individuals 

"  Ctting  up  tax  shelters  or  otherwise 
SC  inagrlculture  primarily  for  the  pur- 
SI  of  tax  avoidance  or  tax  loss; 
^  encourage  and  support  the  use  of  co- 
«i^tlves  and  membership  aasocUtlons  to  aU 
2Sr  of  the  country,  which  we  pledge  to 
^otact  from  mterfarenoe.  punlUve  taxaUon 
?!^tjj«  hindrancea;  and 

TOM'"*  smaU  rural  cooperatives  to  pro- 
mote projects  to  housing,  health,  social  serv- 
Sa.  marketing,  farming,  wnployment  and 
Sinsporutlon  for  rural  areas  w^  such 
JIjIj^  m  technical  aaalatance  and  credit. 
Ouaranteeing  farm  people  o  voice 

NMie  of  theee  poUcles  can  begin  to  work 
uniMS  farmers,  ranchers,  farm  workers  and 

<««r  rural  people  have  full  rights  of  p.^         ^...  .„^  ^»..  ..     ...-..-..^ — 

tieipatlon  to  our  democratic  inirtltuttona  or  Southeast  AsU  conttoues  and  Nixon's 

«,»«nment.  The  DemocraUc  Party  Is  com-      ._  _ — .. 

mtttwl  to  seeing  that  family-type  farmers 
»nd  ranchers  wlU  be  heard  and  that  they  will 
li»T«  ample  opportunity  to  help  shape  poli- 
cies affecting  agriculture  and  niral  America. 

To  this  end : 

We  support  the  appointment  of  a  farmer 
or  rancher  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

We  oppose  all  efforts  to  abolish  or  dU- 
mantle  the  VS.  Department  of  Agriculture; 
We  win  reqtiire  that  decisions  relating  to 
,^.mii  and  other  public  land-use  projects  In 
rural  areas  tovolvlng  federal  funds  be  con- 
sidered at  well-publicized  public  hearings. 
Oofemment  la  not  now  giving  adequate  pro- 
jection to  todlvldual  rights  to  condemnation 
procedures.  It  must  set  new  and  better  pro- 
oidares  and  requirements  to  assure  Indl- 
Ttdual  rights; 

We  supported  the  United  Farm  Workers 
In  their  non-violent  efforts  to  gato  collective 
bargalntog  recognition  and  contracts.  We 
also  support  unemployment  insuraince  com- 
pensation benefits,  workman's  compensation 
benefits  and  delivery  of  health  services  for 
farm  workers;  and 

We  support  the  removal  of  sugar  workers 
from  the  custody  of  the  UjS.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Revitalizing  rural  America 

Sound  rural  development  must  start  with 
Improved  farm  tocome.  which  also  promotes 
the  prosperity  of  the  small  bustoesses  that 
aarve  all  rural  people.  But  there  must  be 
other  efforts,  as  well,  to  ensure  equity  tor 
farm  and  rural  peopU  to  the  American  econ- 
omy. The  Democratic  Party  pledges: 

To  support  the  rural  cooperative  electrifi- 
cation and  telephone  programs  and  to  Imple- 
mant  rural  transportation  programs  as  ex- 
plained to  the  section  Cities,  Communltlee, 
Counties  and  the  Environment  of  thU  PUt- 
form.  We  will  extend  the  agricultural  exemp- 
tion In  the  Motor  Carriers  Act  to  produota 
and  supplies  and  ena\ire  rural  areas  an  equi- 
table share  of  Highway  Trust  Funds; 

To  apply  general  revenue  sharing  to  wayi 
that  will  permit  state  and  local  taxation  at 
family  farm  lands  on  the  basis  of  value  for 
farm  nae  rather  than  value  for  land  q>ecuU- 
tlon; 

To  guarantee  eqtial  treatment  of  rural  and 
urban  areas  to  the  provision  of  federal  funda 
(or  schools,  poverty  programs,  health  facul- 
ties, housing,  highways,  air  services,  pollu- 
tion control,  senior  citizen  programs  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  manpower  and 
training  programs; 

To  provide  loans  to  aid  young  farm  fami- 
lies and  smaU  bualnesaea  to  get  establlabed 
In  rural  areas;  and 

To  ensure  agricultural  raeaarcfa  toward  an 
vaotlaation  ot  the  aodal  and  economic  oon- 
asquenoaa  ot  teAnoiogy. 

Tht  prime  goal  of  land  grant  oollegee  and 
naaarch  ahcnild  be  to  help  family  tarma  and 
''wel  people. 
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plan  Is  still  a  secret; 

Vital  foreign  policy  decUlons  are  made 
without  consultation  with  Congress  or  our 
allies;  and 

Executive  secrecy  runs  wild  with  unparal- 
leled efforts  to  Intimidate  the  media  and 
suppress  those  who  seek  to  put  a  different 
view  before  the  American  people. 

The  next  Democratic  Administration 
should : 

End  American  participation  to  the  war  to 
Southeast  Asia; 

Re-establish  centred  over  military  activities 
and  reduce  military  spending,  where  consist- 
ent with  national  security; 

Defend  America's  real  toterests  and  maln- 
tato  our  alliances,  neither  pUylng  world  po- 
liceman nor  abandoning  old  and  good  friends; 
Not  neglect  America's  reUtlona  with  small 
third-world  nations  to  placing  reliance  to 
great  power  relationships; 

Return  to  Ccaigress.  and  to  the  people,  a 
meaningful  role  to  decisions  on  peace  and 
war;  and 

Make  Information  public,  except  where  real 
natlonaJ  defense  Interests  are  tovolved. 
Vietnam 
Nothing  better  describes  the  need  for  a  new 
American  foreign  pmUcy  than  the  fact  that 
now,  as  for  the  past  seven  years.  It  begins 
with  the  war  to  Vietnam. 

The  task  now  U  stlU  to  end  the  war,  not  to 
decide  who  U  to  blame  for  It.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  must  ahare  the  responsibility  for 
this  tragic  war.  But,  elected  with  a  secret 
plan  to  end  thU  war,  Nixon's  plan  U  still 
secret,  and  we — and  the  Vietnamese — have 
had  four  more  yeen  of  fighting  and  death. 

It  U  true  that  our  tovolvement  on  the 
ground  has  been  reduced.  Troop*  axe  coming 
home.  But  the  war  has  been  extended  to  Laos 
and  CambodU;  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam has  been  expanded  to  leveU  of  destruc- 
tion undreamed  of  four  years  ago;  North 
Vietnam  has  been  blockaded;  the  number  ot 
refugees  Increases  each  day,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defenae  warns  ua  ot  stlU  further  es- 
ceUtlon. 

All  thU  has  aooocnpllshed  nothing  except 
to  proltmg  the  war. 

The  boUowneaa  ot  "Vletnamlzatlon" — a  de- 
lusive slogan  seeming  to  offer  cheap  victory — 
has  been  expoeed  by  the  recent  offensive.  The 
Saigon  Qovemment,  de^lte  massive  UjB. 
support,  U  still  not  vlabU.  It  U  militarily 
Ineffective,  politically  oorrupt  and  economi- 
cally near  ooUapae.  Yet  it  U  for  thU  regime 
that  Americans  still  die,  and  American  pris- 
oners still  rot  to  Indo-China  campa. 

The  plight  ot  theee  Amertcan  prlaoneiB 
Justly  arouses  the  concern  of  all  Americana. 
We  must  insist  that  any  raaolutlon  of  the 
war  «T»fii^i«i«  the  rettim  of  all  prteonera  held 
by  North  Vietnam  and  other  adveraary  toroee 
and  the  fulleat  poealbU  aoco\intlng  for  the 
rT.<—rtng  with  Increealng  lack  of  credibility, 
the  Nlzon  Admlnletratlon  haa  aougbt  to  uae 


the  prleoners  ot  war  aa  an  axctiae  for  Its  poll- 
clea. It  haa  refused  to  make  the  simple  offer 
oi  a  definite  and  final  end  to  U.S.  participa- 
tion to  the  war,  to  conjunction  with  return 
of  all  UJS.  prlaonera. 

The  majority  of  the  Democratic  Senators 
have  called  for  full  U.8.  withdrawal  by  Oo- 
tober  1,  1972.  We  support  that  poalUon.  If  the 
war  U  not  ended  before  the  next  Democratis 
Administration  talces  oflloe,  we  pledge,  aa  the 
first  order  of  bustneea,  an  ImmedUte  and 
complete  withdrawal  ot  all  UJB.  foroea  in 
Indo-Chtoa.  All  UJS.  military  action  in 
Southeast  AaU  will  cease.  After  the  end  ot 
UjS.  direct  oombat  participation,  military  aid 
to  the  w^^gr*"  Oovemment,  and  elsewhere  la 
Indo-Chlna.  will  be  terminated. 

The  UJS.  will  no  loDger  aeek  to  determine 
the  political  future  of  the  natlone  ot  Indo- 
Cblna.  The  iseue  U  not  whether  we  will  de- 
pose the  praaant  South  Vietnam  aea  Ooracn- 
mezkt,  rather  whan  we  will  cease  '"^"'•'"g 
that  It  must  be  the  core  ot  any  political  aet- 
tlement.  We  will  do  what  we  can  to  toailar 
an  agreement  cm  an  acceptable  poUtlcal  a(>> 
lutlon — but  we  reoognixe  that  there  are 
sharp  limits  to  our  ability  to  Influence  thla 
prooeea.  and  to  the  Importance  of  the  out- 
oome  to  our  totereat. 

Dlaengagenaent  from  thU  terrlbU  war  wlU 
not  be  a  "defeat"  for  America.  It  will  no^  Im- 
ply any  weakneea  to  America's  will  or  ability 
to  protect  Its  vital  toterests  from  attack.  On 
the  contrary,  disengagement  will  enable  ua 
to  heal  domestic  dlveraiona  and  to  end  the 
dUtortlon  of  our  totematlonal  priorities 
which  the  war  haa  caused. 

A  Democratic  Administration  will  act  to 
ease  the  hard  tran^tions  which  will  come 
with  the  end  of  this  war.  We  pledge  to  oiler 
to  the  people  ot  Vietnam  humanitarian  aa- 
slstanoe  to  help  them  repair  the  ravagea  at 
30  years  of  war  to  the  economy  and  to  the 
pec^>le  ot  that  devastated  land. 

To  our  own  people,  we  pledge  a  true  et- 
f ort  to  extend  the  hand  ot  reoocdliation  and 
asaistanoe  to  thoae  moet  affected  by  the  war. 
Tt>  thoee  who  have  served  to  thU  war,  ws 
pledge  a  fuU  O.I  Bin  of  Blghte,  with  benefits 
suffldent  to  pay  for  an  educatton  ot  the  vet- 
eran'a  chofoe.  Job  training  prograou  and  the 
guarantee  at  amployment  and  the  beet  med- 
ical care  thU  country  can  provide,  todudlnc 
a  full  program  at  rehabilitation  for  thoss 
who  have  returned  addloted  to  dangeroos 
drugs.  To  those  who  for  rsaaooi  of  oonsdeocs 
refused  to  aerve  to  thU  war  and  ware  proaa 
euted  or  aought  refuge  abroad,  we  state  oor 
firm  totentlon  to  declare  an  amnesty,  on  an 
approprUte  baaU,  when  the  fighting  haa 
eeaeed  and  our  troopa  and  prieooem  of  war 
have  returned. 

MOUarp  poHep 
We  propoee  a  program  ot  national  dafenss 
which  is  both  prudent  sad  reaponalhie, 
which  wUl  retain  the  oonflrtence  ot  our  al- 
lies and  whlcii  will  be  a  deterreait  to  poten- 
tial aggreasors. 

Military  strength  remains  an  waeentlal  eie- 
meot  of  a  responsible  International  policy. 
America  nmat  have  tb»  strength  required  tor 
effeotive  deterrence. 

But  military  dtfenae  cannot  be  treated  In 
IsoUtlon  from  other  vital  national  cora- 
cems.  Spending  tor  military  purposee  U 
greater  by  far  than  federal  spending  tor  edu- 
cation, housing,  envtitmmental  piutautlOB. 
unemployment  inaurance  or  weUkre.  Vn- 
needed  dollars  tor  the  military  at  onee  add 
to  the  tax  burden  and  pre-empt  funda  from 
programs  of  direct  and  ImmedUte  benefit  to 
our  people.  Moreover,  too  much  that  is  now 
spent  on  detSnee  not  only  adds  nothing  to 
our  strsi^gth  but  makss  us  less  set  ore  by 
stimulating  other  ujimtties  to  respond. 

Under  the  Nlzon  stewardahip  ot  our  de- 
fenee  policy,  lack  ot  sound  management  oon- 
troU  over  defsnss  pro}eets  threatens  to  prtee 
us  out  at  an  adequate  dstenss.  The  reaction 
ot  the  Defence  Department  to  expoeure  at 
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co«t  ovemiM  has  been  to  strike  back  at  the  tension 
critics  inatead  of  acting  to  stop  tbe  waste,      glona; 

Newness  projects  continue  and  grow,  ae- 
■plte  Bvldence  of  waste,  military  Ineffectlve- 
nees  and  even  affirmative  danger  to  real  se- 
curity. TUe  "deTelopmenf  budget  starts 
nr«08ur«s  for  larger  procurement  budgets  in 
a  few  years.  Morale  and  military  effectiveness 
deteriorate  as  drugs,  desertion  and  racial 
hmtreds  plague  the  armed  forces,  eepeclally 
In  Vietnam.  ^         ,^    .,    ,„ 

The  Democratic  Party  pledges  Itself  to 
maintain  adequate  military  forces  for  de- 
terrence and  effective  support  of  our  inter- 
national poeltlon.  But  we  wlU  also  Insist  on 
the  firm  control  of  specific  costs  and  proj- 
ects that  are  essential  to  ensure  that  each 
defense  dollar  makes  a  real  contribution  to 
national  aecurlty.  Specifically,  a  Democratic 
Administration  should : 

Plan  military  budgets  on  the  basis  of  our 
present  needs  and  commitments,  not  past 
practices  or   force  levels; 

Stress  simplicity  and  effectiveness  In  new 
weapons  and  stop  goldplatlng  and  duplica- 
tion which  threatens  to  i^awn  a  new  suc- 
ceeslon  of  costly  mUltary  white  elephants; 
avoid  commitment  to  new  weapons  un- 
less and  untU  It  becomes  clear  that  they  are 

°*^St  caUs  to  use  the  SALT  agreement 
M  an  excuse  for  wasteful  and  dangerous 
acceleration  of  our  mlUtary  spending; 

Reduce  overwas  bases  and  forces;   and 

Rebuild  the  morale  and  mUltary  tradlUon 
of  our  armed  forces  through  creative  pro- 
grams to  combat  drug  abuse,  racial  tensions 
ind  eroded  pride  In  service.  We  wUl  support 
reforms  of  the  condiaona  of  military  life  to 
reetore  military  service  as  an  attractive 
career  for  men  and  women  from  aU  segments 
of  our  society.  . 

By  these  reforms  and  this  new  approach 
to  budgeting,  coupled  with  a  prompt  end  to 
U-8  Involvement  in  the  war  In  Indo-Chlna. 
the  mUltary  budget  can  be  reduced  substan- 
tially with  no  weakening  of  our  naUonal 
wourlly.  indeed  a  leaner,  better-run  system 
will  mean  added  strength,  effldency  and 
morale  for  our  military  forces. 

Workers  and  Industries  now  dependent  on 
defense  spending  should  not  be  made  to  pay 
the  price  of  altering  our  prlorlUea.  There- 
fore we  pledge  reconversion  pcrtldea  and 
government  reeourcee  to  aasure  Jobs  and  new 
industrial  opportimltlea  for  aU  those  ad- 
venely  affected  by  curtaUed  defense  spend- 
ing. 

Draft 

We  urge  aboiUlon  of  the  draft. 

Dxsarmament  and  arms  control 

The  DemocraUc  Party  stands  for  keeping 
America  rtrong;  we  reject  the  concept  of 
unilateral  reducUons  below  levels  needed  for 
adequate  mUltary  defense.  But  effective  In- 
tamational  arms  control  and  dlaarmament 
do  not  threaten  American  seciirlty;  they  en- 

haiM9e  It. 

The  la»t  Democratic  Administration  took 
the  lead  in  piea^ng  for  ua.-Sovlet  agree- 
ment on  strategic  arms  UmltaUon.  The  re- 
cent SALT  agreement  la  an  important  and 
UJMful  first  step. 

The  SALT  agreement  should  be  quickly 
ratified  and  taken  as  a  starting  point  for  new 
asreementa.  It  must  not  be  used  as  an  excuse 
for  new  •■bargaining  chip"  mUltary  programs 
or  the  D»v  round  of  the  arms  race. 

The      next     DamocraUc      Administration 

should: 

Carry  oa  negotlatians  to  expand  the  initial 
SALT  agreement  to  other  areas,  especially 
to  seek  limits  to  the  qualitative  arms  race 
and  to  begin  reducing  force  levels  on  each 

side; 

SMk  a  comprehensive  ban  on  all  nuclear 
tasting,  verified,  as  SALT  wlU  be,  by  national 
mean.s; 

Press  for  wide  adhereuoe  to  the  Non-Pro- 
llferaUon  Treaty,  signed  in  1968,  and  for  ex- 
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of  the  concept  of  nuclear-free  re- 

Seek  ratification  of  the  Protocol  on  Chemi- 
cal Warfare  without  reservations; 

In  concert  with  our  allies,  pursue  with  the 
VSS.H.  mutual  force  reductions  In  Europe; 

and 

Widen  the  range  of  arms  control  discus- 
sions to  include  new  subjects,  such  as  mutual 
budget  cuts,  control  of  arms  transfer  to  de- 
veloping countries,  restrictions  on  naval 
force  deployments  and  other  measures  to 
limit  conventional  forces. 

U.S  and  the  world  community 

A  new  foreign  poUcy  must  be  adequate  for 
a  rapidly  changing  world.  We  welcome  the 
opportunity  this  brings  for  improved  rela- 
tions with  the  UJS.S.B.  and  China.  But  we 
value   even   more   America's   relaUona   with 
our  friends  and  alUes  in  the  Hemisphere,  in 
Western   Europe,    Japan    and    other    indus- 
trialized   countries.    Israel    and    the   Middle 
East,  and  In  the  developing  nations  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  With  them,  our  relations  must 
be  conducted  on  a  basis  of  mutual  trust  and 
consultation,  seeking  to  strengthen  our  ties 
tmd  to  resolve  differences  on  a  basis  of  mutual 
advantage.  Throughout  the  world,  the  focus 
of  our  policy  should  be  a  commitment  to 
peace,  self-determination,  development,  Ub- 
erty  and  internaUonal  cooperation,  without 
dlstorUon  In  favor  of  mUltary  polnU  of  view. 
Europe. — Europe's  increasing  economic  and 
political  strength  and  the  growing  coopera- 
tion and  self-confidence  of  Its  people  have 
made  the  Atlantic  Alliance  a  partnership  of 
equals.  If  we  face  the  challenge  of  this  new 
relationship,    our    historic    partnership    can 

endure. 
The      next      DemocraUc     Administration 

should :  ,       , 

Reduce  U.S.  troop  levels  in  Europe  in  cloee 
consultaUon  with  our  allies,  as  pan  of  a  pro- 
gram to  adjust  NATO  to  changed  condlUons. 
What  is  essential  Ui  our  relations  with  the 
other  NATO  nations  is  not  a  particular  troop 
level,  but  our  continued  commitment  to  col- 
lective defense; 

Pledge  to  work  in  greater  cooperation  with 
the  European  economic  communities  to  en- 
sure that  integration  In  Exirope  does  not 
serve  as  a  formula  for  discrimination  against 
America:,  goods  and  enterprises; 

Cease  American  support  for  the  repreeslve 
Greek  military  government;  and 

Make  the  voice  of  the  United  States  heard 
in  Northern  Ireland  against  violence  and 
terror  and  agalnsc  the  diacrlmlnaUon.  re- 
pression and  deprivation  which  brought 
about  that  awful  clvU  strife. 

We  welcome  every  improvement  In  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  every  step  taken  toward 
reaching  vital  agreements  on  trade  and  other 
subjects.  However,  In  our  pursuit  of  Im- 
proved relations,  America  cannot  afford  to  be 
blind  to  the  continued  existence  of  serlou.s 
dlflerencee  between  us.  In  particular,  the 
Unlt«d  States  should,  by  diplomatic  contacts. 
seek  to  mobilize  world  .jplnlon  to  express 
concern  at  the  denial  to  the  oppressed  peo- 
ples of  Eastern  E\irope  and  the  minorities  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Including  the  Soviet  Jews, 
of  the  right  to  practice  their  reUglon  and 
culture  and  to  leave  their  respective  coun- 
tries. 

Muldle  East.— The  United  States  must  be 
unequlvocallv  committed  to  support  of 
Israel's  right  to  exist  within  secure  and  de- 
fensible boundaries.  Progress  toward  a  nego- 
tiated political  settlement  In  the  Middle  East 
WlU  permit  Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors  to 
live  at  peace  with  each  other,  and  to  turn 
their  energies  to  internal  development.  R 
will  also  free  the  world  from  the  threat  of 
the  explosion  of  Mid-Bast  tensions  Into 
world  war.  In  working  toward  a  settlement. 
our  continuing  pledge  to  the  security  and 
freedom  of  Israel  must  be  both  clear  and 
consistent. 


The  next  Democratic  Admlnlstratloo 
should : 

Make  and  carry  out  a  firm,  long-term  p\ib- 
11c  commitment  to  provide  Israel  with  air- 
craft and  other  mUltary  equipment  in  th« 
quantity  and  sophistication  she  needs  to 
preserve  her  deterrent  strength  in  the  faos 
of  Soviet  arsenallng  of  Arab  threats  of  n- 
newed  war; 

Seek  to  bring  the  parties  Into  direct  nc^o. 
tlatlons  toward  a  permanent  political  sotn- 
tlon  based  on  the  necessity  of  agreement  oo 
secure  and  defensible  national  boundaries: 

Maintain  a  poUtlcal  commitment  and  a 
military  force  In  Europe  and  at  sea  In  the 
Mediterranean  ample  to  deter  the  Soviet 
Union  from  p\rttlng  unbearable  pressure  on 
Israel. 

Recognize  and  suiq;>ort  the  established 
status  of  Jerusalem  as  the  capital  of  Israel, 
with  free  access  to  all  its  holy  places  provided 
to  aU  faiths.  As  a  symbol  of  this  stand,  tb* 
U-S.  Embassy  should  be  moved  from  Tel  Aviv 
to  Jerusalem;  and 

Recognize  the  responsiblUty  of  the  world 
community  for  a  Just  scdution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Arab  and  Jewish  refugees. 

Africa. — The  centrsJ  feature  of  African 
politics  today  Is  the  struggle  against  racism 
and  ooloiUalism  in  Southern  .\Irlca.  Thew 
should  be  no  mistake  about  which  side  »e 
are  on.  We  stand  for  fuU  political,  civil  and 
economic  rlglits  for  black  and  other  non- 
white  peoples  In  Southern  Africa.  We  are 
against  white-minority  rule.  We  shotild  not 
underwrite  a  return  to  the  InterventloniKn 
of  the  past.  But  we  can  end  United  States 
complicity  with  such  governments. 

The  focus  of  America's  concern  with  Afiloa 
must  be  on  economic  and  social  development 
Economic  aid  to  Afrv.^,  without  poUtlcal  con- 
ditions, shoxUd  be  ecoanded.  and  African 
states  assiu-ed  an  adequ.%te  share  of  the  aid 
dollar.  MUltary  aid  and  aid  given  for  mUltary 
purposes  should  be  sharply  reduced. 

AU  mUltary  aid  to  Portugal  should  be 
stopped  and  the  Nixon  $435  mUUon  deal  for 
unneeded  Azores  bases  should  be  canceled. 
V:N.  sanctions  against  the  Ulegal  racist  re- 
gime In  Southern  Rhodesia  should  be  sup- 
ported vlgoTousIy,  e^eclally  as  they  apply  to 
chrome  Imports. 

The  U.S.  should  give  full  support  to  UJ(. 
assertion  of  Its  control  ov«  Namibia  (8«rth 
West  Africa) ,  In  accordance  with  the  ■worW 

court's  ruUng.  

The  V3.  should  make  clear  Its  opposition 
to  the  racial  totaUtarlanlam  of  South  Afrt<». 
The  VS.  government  should  act  firmly  to 
press  US.  businesses  in  South  Africa  to  ttfe 
measures  for  the  fullest  possible  Justice  for 
their  black  employees.  Blacks  should  ^  u- 
signed  at  all  levels  to  UJ3.  offices  In  Soutt 
Africa,   and   throughout   Africa.   The  South 
African  sugar  quota  should  be  withdrawn^ 
No  U.S.  company  or  Its  subsidiary  should 
be  given  UJ3.  tax  credit  for  taxes  paid  to 
white-mlnorlty-ruled  countries  of  Africa. 
Asia 
Japan.— Ova   relations   with   Japa».„^''* 
been  severely  strained  by  a  series  of    NU» 
shocks."  we  must  restore  our  friendship  with 
Japan,  the  leading  industrial  nation  of  Asui 
and  a  growing  world  power.  There  are  gen- 
uine issues  between  us  and  Japan  In  tne 
economic  area,  but  accommodation  of  tiaa« 
problems  will  be  greatly  eased  by  ««i  "^  » 
the  Nixon   Administration's   caK^"**^,^ 
sensltivltv  to  Japan  and  her  interests,  mwkM 
by  repeated  failures  to  afford  advance  i«ra 
ings,  much  consultation  over  ""d^en  sh^ 
m  US.  diplomatic  and  economic  poUcy  t»» 
affect  Japan.  .     „    t      a  t-Mn. 

India, Pakistan  and  Bangla  D«»^—*:_^rL 
ocratic  Administration  should  ^p^k  to jww" 
the  damage  done  to  America's  ^rtwadiMP 
^L  InS*^  a  ««ult  of  the  AdmUiistratlflO^ 
foUy  in  •tilting"  in  favor  of  P^klstsja  «« 
against  Bangla  Desh.  The  alienation  by  «• 
^on  Adm'oisuation  of  India,  the  worid". 


,.^rt  democracy,  and  the  continued  sus- 
SSon  of  economic  aid  to  India  bave«^ 
S^i^rr^^  the  statu,  of  the  tJnlt^ 
^tL  in  Asia.  We  pledge  generous  support 
fr^  essential  work  of  reconstruction  and 
rSL^Ulation  in  Bangla  Desh.  At  the  same 
!!^  we  WlU  maintain  friendship  and  de- 
SmTntal  assistance  to  the  "new"  Pakistan 
SSh  has  emerged  from  these  sad  events^ 

CWna.-The  begUmlngs  of  a  i^ew  UB.- 
China  relationship  are  welcome  and  im- 
^t.  However,  so  far,  Uttie  of  substance 
SsThanged.  and  the  exaggerated  secrecy 
^  rhetoric  of  the  Nixon  AdmUiistration 
hive  nroduced  unnecessary  compUcatlons  in 
our  relationship  with  our  aUles  and  friends 
to  Asia  and  with  the  U.S£J1. 

Wbet  Is  needed  now  Is  serious  negotiation 
on  trade,  travel  exchanges  and  progress  on 
more  basic  Issues.  The  U.S.  should  tafai  the 
gteps  necessary  to  establish  regular  diplo- 
matic  relations  with  China. 

Other  Asian  Countries.— The  future  of  AsU 
-lU  be  determined  by  Its  people,  not  by  the 
Onlted  States.  We  should  support  accommo- 
dation and  cooperation  among  aU  Asian 
countries  and  continue  to  assist  in  economic 
development. 

Canada  —A  Democratic  Administration 
eiould  restore  cloae  U£.-Canadlan  coopera- 
tion and  communication,  respect  Uig  Canada's 
nationhood  and  pride.  In  settling  economic 
UBues  we  should  not  compromise  our  Inter- 
mu-  but  seek  mutuaUy  advantageous  and 
«Quitoble  solutions.  In  areas  such  as  en- 
vironmental protection  and  social  policies, 
the  Americans  and  Canadians  share  com- 
mon problems  and  we  must  act  together. 

Latin  America.— Tiie  Good  Neighbor  policy 
of  Pranklln  Roosevelt  and  the  AUlance  for 
Progress  of  John  Kennedy  set  stUl-llvlng 
goals— insulation  from  external  political  con- 
flicts mutual  non-interference  In  Internal 
affairs,  and  support  for  political  liberty,  social 
Justice  and  economic  progress.  The  Nixon 
Administration  has  lost  sight  of  these  goals, 
fcad  the  result  Is  hoetUlty  and  suspicion  of 
the  U.S.  unmatched  in  generations. 
The     next     Democratic      Administration 

should : 

Re-establish  an  inter-Amerlcan  alliance  of 
equal  sovereign  nations  working  coopera- 
tlvelv  for  development; 

Sharply  reduce  mUltary  assistance  throu^- 
out  the  area; 

Strive  to  deepen  the  exchange  of  people 
md  Ideas  within  the  Hemlsph««; 

Take  account  of  the  special  claims  of  dem- 
ocratically-elected governments  on  our  re- 
sources and  sympathy; 

Pursue  a  policy  of  non-intervention  by 
military  means  In  domestic  affairs  of  Latin 
American  nations; 

Recognize  that,  while  Cuba  must  not  be 
permitted  to  become  a  foreign  mUltary  base, 
after  13  vears  of  boycoU,  crisis  and  hostUlty, 
the  time  has  come  to  re-examine  our  rela- 
tions with  Cuba  and  to  seek  a  way  to  resolve 
this  cold  war  confrontation  on  mutually  ac- 
ceptable terms;  and 

Re-establish  a  UB.-Mexlco  border  commls- 
slon,  with  Mexican-American  representatives. 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  program  to  de- 
aaUnate  and  eradicate  poUutlon  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  and  other  waterways  flowing  Into 
Mexico,  and  conduct  substantial  programs 
to  raise  the  economic  level  on  both  sides  of 
the  border.  This  should  remove  the  economic 
reasons  which  contribute  to  lUegal  immigra- 
tion and  discourage  run -away  industries.  In 
•ddltlon,  language  requirements  for  citizen- 
ship should  be  removed. 

The  United  Sationa.  The  UJJ.  cannot  stdfs 
•U  the  great  poUtlcal  problems  ol  our  tlrn*. 
but  In  sin  Increasingly  Interdependent  worUi. 
a  world  body  Is  essential  and  Its  potential 
must  be  tncreasln^y  relied  npotx. 

The  r«Bxt  Democratic  Administration 
shmM: 

B»-«8tabll8h  the  VN.  as  a  key  forum  for 
iBtsQatlonal  activity,  and  assign  representa- 


tives with  the  highest  qualification  for  di- 
plomacy; 

Give  strong  executive  branch  leadership  for 
UJ5.  acceptance  of  Its  obligations  for  V2i. 
financing,  while  renegotiating  arrangement 
for  sharing  UJ?.  costs; 

Abide  by  the  binding  UJ?.  Security  Coun- 
cil decision  on  Rhodesia  sanctions,  and  sup- 
port UJI.  peace -keeping  efforts; 

Work  for  development  of  enforceable  world 
law  as  a  basis  for  peace,  and  endorse  repeal 
of  the  Connally  Reservation  on  VS.  accept- 
ance of  World  Court  Jtirlsdlctlon;  and 

Work  to  Involve  the  UJ?.  Increasingly  on 
the  complex  technical  and  aodal  problems 
such  as  poUutlon,  health,  communication, 
technotogy  and  population  poUcy.  which  are 
worldwide  in  scope  and  demand  a  world- 
wide approach,  and  help  provide  the  means 
for  these  VH.  efforts  and  for  UJJ.  economic 
development  functions. 

International  economic  policy 
In  a  prosperous  economy,  foreign  trade  has 
benefits  for  virtually  everyone.  For  the  con- 
sumer, it  means  lower  prices  and  a  wider 
choice  of  goods.  For  the  worker  and  the  busi- 
nessman, it  means  new  Jobs  and  new  mar- 
kets. For  nations,  it  means  greater  efficiency 
and  growth. 

But  In  a  weak  economy — with  over  five 
mUlion  men  and  women  out  of  work — foreign 
Imports  bring  hardships  to  many  Americans. 
The  automobUe  or  electrical  worker,  the  elec- 
tronics technician,  the  smaU  bvisinessman — 
for  them,  and  miUlons  of  others,  foreign 
competition  coinciding  with  a  slack  economy 
has  si)elled  flnar^riai  distress.  Our  national 
commitment  to  Uberal  trade  policies  takes  its 
toll  when  times  are  bad,  but  yields  its  benefits 
when  the  economy  Is  fully  employed. 

The  Democratic  Party  proposes  no  retreat 
from  this  conmiltment.  Omi  intemattonal 
economic  policy  shoiild  have  these  goals:  To 
expand  Jobs  and  business  opportunities  In 
this  country  and  to  establish  two-way  trade 
relations  with  other  nations.  To  do  this,  we 
support  the  foUowlng  poUcles: 

End  the  high -unemployment  policy  of  the 
Nixon  Administration.  When  a  job  Is  avaU- 
able  tor  everyone  who  wants  to  work.  Impt^ts 
WlU  no  longer  be  a  threat.  Pull  employment 
Is  a  realistic  goal,  It  Is  a  goal  which  has 
been  attained  under  Democratic  Adminis- 
trations, and  it  la  a  goal  we  intend  to  achieve 
again; 

Adopt  broad  programs  to  ease  dislocations 
and  relieve  the  hardship  of  workers  injxired 
by  foreign  competition; 

Seek  higher  labor  standards  in  the  ad- 
vanced nations  where  productivity  far  out- 
strips wage  rates,  thus  providing  unfair  com- 
petition to  American  workers  and  seek  to 
limit  harmful  flows  of  American  capital 
which  exploit  both  foreign  and  American 
workers; 

Adhere  to  liberal  trade  policies,  but  we 
should  oppose  actions  and  policies  which 
harm  American  workers  through  unfair  ex- 
ploitation of  labor  abroad  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  Amertcan  capital  to  run  after  very 
low  wage  opportunities  for  quick  proflu  that 
wUl  damage  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
and  further  weaken  the  dollar; 

Negotiate  orderly  and  reciprocal  reductions 
of  trade  barriers  to  American  products.  For- 
eign nations  with  access  to  our  markets 
should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  fence  ns 
nut  of  theirs ; 

Support  reform  of  the  lntemat'.<>nal  mone- 
tar>  system.  Inorasaed  Intamatloaal  re- 
serves, provVskKi  for  Urge  margins  In  focolgTi 
exchange  fluctuations  and  strengthened  In- 
stltnUons  tar  the  ooerdlB*ti>f»n  of  nAtlcOAl 
ecozMnlo  poUdes  can  free  our  gofemment 
and  others  to  aohle^  fun  employmspt: 

Support  efforts  to  promote  eapwts  o* 
American  farm  products;  and 

Develop  ground  rtiles  ftHir  po»ittoa  contirtfs 
with  our  IndustrlaUwd  trading  partners  so 


that  no  country  gains  competitive  advsnta^ 
at  the  expense  of  the  environment. 
Developing  nations 
PoT«rty  at  home  or  abroad  is  part  at  • 
ooauaaa  problem.  Greet  and  growing  in- 
come gaps  among  nations  are  no  more  ten- 
able than  such  gaps  among  groups  in  our 
own  country.  We  shoiUd  remain  committed 
to  U.S.  support  for  economic  and  social  d«T«l- 
opment  of  countries  in  need.  Old  ways  td 
providing  aid  must  be  revised — to  reduce 
UJB.  Involvement  In  administration;  to  en- 
courage other  nations  to  contribute  JolnUj 
with  us.  But  funding  must  be  adequate  to 
help  poor  countries  achieve  accelerated  ratss 
of  growth. 

SpeclficaUy,  the  ne«t  Democratic  Adailn- 
istration  should  support: 

Provision  of  more  assistance  through  in- 
ternational organizaUona,  along  with  meas- 
ures  to  strengthen  the  development  agen- 
cies of  theUJ{.; 
A  curtailmsnt  of  miUtary  aid; 
Improved  access  to  the  niarkets  of  indus- 
trial nations  for  the  product*  of  the  devel- 
oping countries; 

A  greater  role  in  International  monetary 
aflalis  for  poor  countries;  In  particular  dis- 
tributing the  uew  Special  Drawing  Eights 
m  support  of  the  poor  countries;  and 

A  fair  share  for  poor  countries  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  seabeds. 

The  methoda  and  structures  of  VS.  foreifn 
and  mattarg  policy 
The    needed    fundamental    reordering    of 
VS.   foreign   and   military   policy  calls  for 
changes  In  the  structure  ol  declslon-maklnf . 
as  well  as  in  particular  pcrfldee.  This  meaiui: 
Greater  sharing  with  Oongreas  of  real  de- 
cisions on  Issues  of  war  and  peace,  and  pro- 
viding Congress  with   the  Information   and 
reeourcee    needed    for    a    more    responsible 

roie;  ^ 

More  honest  information  poUcles,  begin- 
ning with  a  fundamental  reform  of  the 
document  daaslflcatton  system  and  Ingnd- 
mg  regiUar  press  conferences  by  the  Presi- 
dent, his  cabinet  and  senior  advisors; 

Kndlng  the  present  drastic  overbalance  In 
favor  of  military  opinion  by  redefining  the 
range  of  agencies  and  points  of  view  with  a 
proper  claim  to  be  heard  on  foreign  and 
mUltary  poUcles; 

Subjecting  the  mUltary  budget  to  effeo- 
tlve  civUlan  control  and  supervision: 

EstabUshlng  eftectlve  executive  control  and 
legislative  oversight  of  tha  LnteUlgence 
agencies; 

Hjn/Ung  political  domination  of  USIA's  re- 
porting and  Paacs  Corps  dedication  and,  In 
general ,  T"f'f«"g  it  clear  that  the  White  House 
understands  the  crucial  distinction  between 
dissent  and  disloyalty;  and 

Urging  the  app<^ntment  of  minority 
Anocricans  to  top  positions  of  ambassadors 
and  diplomats,  to  let  the  world  know  that 
America  Is  a  multi-racial  nation  and  proud 
of  it. 

IX.  TBS  psopu  Airo  Tn  sovsamcKKT 

'Our  people  are  dlssplrlted  because  there 
seems  to  be  no  way  by  which  they  can  caU 
to  office  a  government  which  will  cut  the  ties 
to  the  past,  meeting  the  challenge  of  leader- 
ship and  begin  a  new  era  of  bold  action. 

"Bold  aetlon  by  tnnovatlTB  guremment — 
responsive  to  the  people's  needs  and  destres — 
Is  essential  to  the  achlerement  of  our  aa- 
tkmal  hopes." — Leonard  Woodcock,  Presi- 
dent, United  Auto  Workers  New  Tort  Hear- 
ing June  2a.  1073. 

Representattre  democracy  fafis  when  cttl- 
aens  cannot  know : 

vnivn  public  oOclals  Ignore  or  work  against 
ttie  principles  at  dtn  proeeos; 

Bow  their  public  oOdsls  conduct  the  pvb- 
Iki's  Tmnlnnsi: 

Whether  public  oaciais  hare  peistasl  fl- 
ti^«*^i  ttr«—  In  tbs  ■ntj  mstten  they  are 
legMAtlng,  administering  or  enforcinr.  and 
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Wb»t  sp«cMa  Interest  prcHures  are  being 
exerted  on  public  otBcUU  by  lobbyUta. 

Today.  It  la  Imperative  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  again  take  the  lead  In  reforming 
thoM  practice*  that  limit  the  responalvenaaa 
of  government  and  remove  It  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  people. 

Stniority 

The  aenlorlty  eystem  la  one  of  the  principal 
reaaons  that  party  platforms — and  parties 
ttaemaelves — have  lost  meaning  and  tmpor- 
Unce  In  our  political  life.  Seniority  has 
weakened  Congreaa  as  an  effective  and  re- 
sponsive Institution  In  a  changing  society. 
It  has  crippled  effective  Congressional  lead- 
ership and  made  It  Impossible  to  present  and 
enact  a  coherent  legislative  program.  It  has 
permitted  the  power  of  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority to  be  misused  and  abused.  It  has  stifled 
Initiative  and  wasted  the  talents  of  many 
members  by  making  length  of  service  the 
only  criterion  for  selection  to  the  vital  posi- 
tions of  Congressional  power  and  leadership. 

We,  therefore,  call  on  the  Democratic  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  to  use  the  powers  In- 
herent In  their  Houae  and  Senate  caucuses 
to  implement  the  policies  and  programs  of 
the  National  Democratic  Party.  It  Is  specifi- 
cally not  Intended  that  Democratic  members 
be  directed  how  to  vote  on  issues  on  the  floor. 
But,  In  order  that  they  be  responsive  to  broad 
party  policies  and  programs,  we  nonetheless 
call  upon  Members  of  Congress  to: 

Choose  committee  chairmen  as  provided  In 
existing  caucus  rules  and  procedures,  but  by 
separate  op^n  ballot;  chair-people  should  be 
chosen  who  will  carry  out  party  polices  and 
programs  which  come  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  their  committees; 

Assure  that  Democratic  programs  and  poli- 
cies receive  full  and  fair  consideration  and 
are  brought  to  a  vote  In  each  house; 

Discipline  oommlttee  members,  Including 
chalrpeople.  who  refuse  to  comply  with  cau- 
cus Instructions  regarding  the  reporting  of 
legislation  from  their  committees:  and 

Withhold  any  seniority  benefits  from  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  falls  to  overtly  Iden- 
tify with  the  Democratic  organization  In 
his  state  which  Is  recognized  by  the  National 
Democratic  Party. 

Secrecy 

Public  business  should  be  transacted  pub- 
licly, except  when  national  security  might 
be  jeopardized. 

To  combat  secrecy  in  government,  we  caJl 
on  the  Democratic  Members  of  Congress  and 
state  legislatures  to : 

Enact  "open  meetings"  legislation,  bar- 
ring the  practice  of  conducting  the  public 
business  behind  closed  doors.  This  should 
Include  so-called  mark-up  sessions  by  legis- 
lative committees,  but  should  allow  for  ex- 
ceptions Involving  national  security  and  In- 
vasions of  privacy.  To  the  extent  possible,  the 
same  principle  should  apply  to  the  Executive 
Branch: 

Assure  that  all  committee  and  floor  votes 
are  taken  in  open  session,  recorded  Individ- 
ually for  each  legislator;  record  caucus  votes, 
and  make  all  of  these  votes  available  to  the 
public: 

Urge  reservation  of  executive  privilege  for 
the  President  alone: 

Urge  that  the  judgment  Ln  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate in  a  contested  election  case  be  rendered 
In  open  Senate  session; 

Immediately  strengthen  the  Federal  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  Congress  should 
Improve  lu  oversight  of  Executive  secrecy 
by  requiring  federal  agencies  to  report  an- 
nually on  every  refusal  to  grant  Information 
requested  under  the  Act.  Cltlaens  should 
have  full  recourse  to  the  courts  to  deal  with 
violation  or  circumvention  of  the  Act.  It 
should  be  amended  to  allow  courts  to  review 
the  reasonableness  of  a  claim  of  executive 
privilege;  and 

Administer  the  security  syststm  so  as  to 
limit  the  number  of  ofllolals  who  can  maJca 
a  document  secret,  and  provide  tor  frequent 


declassification  of  docximents.  Congress 
should  be  given  the  means  to  obtain  docu- 
ments necessary  to  fulfill  Its  responsibilities. 

We  also  call  on  the  Democratic  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  take  ac- 
tion through  their  caucus  to  end  the  "closed 
rule,"  which  is  used  to  prevent  amendments 
and  votes  on  vital  t&x  matters  and  other  Im- 
(>ort&nt  Issues,  and  we  call  on  the  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  the  Senate  to  liberalize 
the  cloture  rule,  which  Is  used  to  prevent 
votes  In  that  body,  so  that  after  full  and  ex- 
tensive debate  majority  rule  can  prevail. 
Administrative  agencies 

There  Is,  among  more  and  more  citizens, 
a  growing  revolt  against  large,  remote  and 
lmp>ersonaI  governmental  agencies  that  are 
not  responsive  to  human  needs.  We  pledge 
to  build  a  representative  process  into  the 
Executive  Branch,  so  that  individuals  af- 
fected by  agency  programs  can  be  Involved 
in  formulating,  implementing  and  revising 
them.  This  requires  a  basic  restructuring  of 
procedures — public  hearings  before  guide- 
lines and  regulations  are  handed  down,  the 
processing  of  citizen  complaints,  the  grant- 
ing of  citizen  standing  and  the  recovery  of 
litigation  fees  for  those  who  win  suits  against 
the  government. 

We  recommend  these  specific  changes  In 
the  rule  making  and  adjudication  process  of 
the  federal  goveirunent : 

There  should  be  no  non-written  commu- 
nication between  an  agency  and  outside 
parties  about  pending  decisions.  All  written 
communications  should  promptly  be  made  a 
part  of  the  public  record: 

All  communications  between  government 
employees  and  outside  parties  about  possible 
future  action  should  be  made  a  part  of  the 
public  record: 

All  government  employees  involved  In  rule- 
making and  adjudication  should  be  subject 
to  confilct  of  Interest  laws; 

The  Justice  Department  should  make 
available  to  the  public  any  consent  decree 
90  days  prior  to  its  submission  to  court,  to 
allow  any  interested  party  to  comment  on  It 
to  the  Court:  and 

The  Justice  Department  should  report  to 
Congress  each  year,  to  explain  its  action  on 
major  suits. 

In  addition,  we  must  more  effectively  pro- 
tect consumer  rights  before  the  government. 
The  oonsumer  must  be  made  an  integral  part 
of  any  relationship  between  government  and 
Institutions  (public  or  private)  at  every 
level  of  proceedings  whether  formal  or  in- 
formal. 

A  Democratic  Administration  would  In- 
struct all  federal  agencies  to  identify  Ameri- 
can Indians.  Asian  Americans  and  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans  in  separate  categories  In 
all  statistical  data  that  note  racial  or  ethnic 
.lerltage.  Only  In  this  way  can  these  Ameri- 
cans be  assured  their  rights  under  federal 
programs. 

Finally,  in  appropriate  geographical  press, 
agencies  of  the  federal  government  should  be 
equlpi>ed  to  conduct  business  In  such  a  fash- 
ion that  Spanish-speaking  citizens  should 
not  be  heunpered  by  language  dlfllculties. 
Conflict  of  interest 

The  public  Interest  must  not  be  sacrificed 
to  personal  gain.  Therefore,  we  call  for  legis- 
lation requiring  full  disclosure  of  the  fl:.an- 
clal  Interests  of  Members  of  Congress  and 
their  staffs  and  high  officials  of  the  Executive 
Branch  and  Independent  agencies.  Disclosure 
should  Include  business  directorships  held 
and  associations  with  individuals  or  firms 
lobbying  or  doing  business  with  the  g.ivern- 
ment. 

Further,  Congress  should  forbid  Its  mem- 
bers to  engage  In  the  practice  of  law  or  to 
retain  association  with  a  law  firm  while  In 
office.  Legislators  serving  on  a  committee 
whose  jurisdiction  Includes  matters  in  whic:i 
tb«y  hJiye  a  flnanrUl  intarest  should  divest 
themselves  of  the  Interest  or  resign  from  the 
committee. 


Campaign  finance 

A  total  overhaul  of  the  present  system  of 
financing  elections  Is  a  ikatlonal  aeceHit* 
Candidates  should  not  be  dependent  on  larn 
contributors  who  seek  preferential  t«J^ 
ment.  We  call  for  Congressional  action  to 
provide  for  public  financing  or  more  elsctlca 
costs  by  1974.  We  recommend  a  sUtutocj 
celling  on  pollUcal  gifts  at  a  reasonable  iimiy 
Publicly  owned  communications  facUltlta 
such  as  television,  radio  and  the  postal  serv- 
Ice  should  be  made  available,  but  on  a  lim. 
Ited  basis,  to  candidates  for  federal  ofBcs. 
Begulatlon  of  lobljyiatt 

We  also  call  upon  Congress  to  enact 
rigorous  lobbying  disclosure  legislation,  to 
replace  the  present  shockingly  Ineffectlvs 
law.  There  should  be  full  dlacloeure  of  au 
organized  lobbying — including  names  of  lob- 
byists. Identity  of  the  source  of  funds,  total 
receipts  and  expendltxiree,  the  nature  of  the 
lobbying  operation  and  specific  target  lssu« 
or  bills.  Reports  should  be  filed  at  least 
quarterly,  with  criminal  penalties  for  late 
filing.  Lobbying  regulations  should  cover  at- 
tempts to  Influence  both  leglslaUve  and  Iz. 
ecutlve  Branch  decisions.  The  leglslatlaa 
should  spieclfically  cover  lobbying  appeals  In 
subscription  publications. 

As  a  safeguard,  we  urge  the  availability 
of  subpoena  and  cease-and-deelst  puwers  to 
enforce  these  confilct  of  Interest,  campaign 
financing  and  lobby  disclosure  laws.  We  also 
affirm  the  citizens'  right  to  seek  enfot«s- 
ment  ttirough  the  courts,  should  public  of- 
ficials fall  In  enforcement. 

Taking  part  in  the  political  process 

The  Presidential  primary  system  today  U 
an  unacceptable  patchwork.  The  Democratic 
Party  supports  federal  laws  that  will  embody 
the  following  principles: 

I'rotect  the  opportiuilty  for  lees-known 
candidates  to  build  support; 

Establish  uniform  ground  rules; 

Reduce  the  cost  of  primary  campaigns; 

Promote  maximum  voter  turnout; 

Ensure  that  Issues  are  clarified; 

Foster  the  selection  of  nominees  with 
broad  poptilar  support  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued vl»blllty  of  the  two  party  system; 

Ensure  every  citizen  the  ability  to  take 
pert  In  the  Presidential  nomination  process; 
and 

Equalize  the  abUlty  of  people  from  all 
Income  levels  to  participate  In  the  political 
decision-making  processes  of  the  Democcatlo 
Party,  by  providing  financial  aMlstano 
through  party  funds  for  delegates,  altsr- 
nates  and  standing  coimmltt«e  members  to 
state  and  national  conventions. 

We  also  caU  for  full  and  uniform  enforos- 
ment  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966.  But 
further  steps  are  needed  to  end  all  banlen 
to  participation  In  the  political  process: 

Universal  voter  registration  by  post  card: 

Bilingual  means  of  registration  and  voting; 

Bilingual  voter  education  prograois; 

Liberalized  absentee  voting; 

Lower  minimum  age  requirements  for 
service  In  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bep- 
resentatlves; 

Minimum  residency  requirements  of  30 
days  for  all  elections,  including  prlmarlss; 

Student  voting  where  they  attend  school; 

Study  and  review  of  the  Hatch  Act,  to  sse 
what  can  be  done  to  encourage  good  cltlzsn- 
ahlp  and  reasonable  participation  by  govern- 
ment employees; 

Full  home  rule  for  the  District  of  C<dum- 
bla,  including  an  elected  mayor-city  counoU 
government,  broad  legislative  power,  control 
ovsr  appointments,  aut(»natlc  federal  pay- 
ment and  voting  repreesntaUon  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress; 

No  discriminatory  dlstilctlng; 

We  favor  a  Oonstttritlonai  Change  to 
abolish  the  Electoral  College  and  to  glvs 
every  voter  a  direct  and  equal  voice  in  Pi'ssl- 
d«ntlal  elections.  The  amendment  should 
provlda  for  a  nxn-off  election,  it  no  candldats 
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j^ni  more  than  40  percent  of  the  p<«>ular 

*^,   ratification    of    th«    equal    righto 

^IlXnant  to  the  Constitution; 
•"^^t  of  women  to  pc-tttons^  top 

jS^^M  in  aU  branchas  <rf  the  f  edarai 
J*SSSS  «  »^^^^  «^  equitabls  ratio  of 

•^^^  S*^men  advisors  In  equitable 
-2?^»"  govemm«it  studlss.  commls- 
Jon,  md  bearings;  and 

iTws  authorizing  federal  granU  on  a 
-Aching  basis  tea  financing  stats  oommis- 
rions  of  the  status  of  women. 

These  changes  in  themselves  will  not  s<*ve 
tti.  problems  of  govemmwit  for  aU  time.  As 
oar  society  changss.  so  must  tha  ways  we 
«»  to  make  government  more  responsive  to 
to,  people,  our  challenge,  today,  as  always, 
ruTensure  that  politics  and  institutions 
ilong  in  spirit  and  In  practice  to  aU  the 
Z^  of  our  nation.  In  1973,  Americans  are 
Sliding  that  they  want  their  country  back 
sgalh.  

1«2   DXMOCXATIC    PIATTOEM   COKlCrrrKK    MM»- 
BBS  CXHTDTZD   BT   THB   SECMXItMr.   DMC    (IX 

k.U..  JtTNI   27,   1978) 

jHnh«.mA,  Annie  L.  Qunter.^ 

jy^bama.  Pred  Folaom.. 

Alaska,  Jennifer  Wllke. 

Arizona,  Anna  Chavoa.* 

Arizona,  Oeorge  Baca. 

Aikansas,  Tom  Sparks. 

Arkansas,  Martha  OlUham. 

OallfomU,  Phinip  Burton.' 

California,  Alvlna  Carrlllo. 

California,  Ed  Epps. 

California.  Helen  Enunerlch. 

California,  Beth  Labson. 

California,  Shirley  MacLalne. 

California,  Fortney  H.  Stark.* 

California,  Arthur  Torres. 

CaUfomla,  Lucie  Tebbs. 

California,  James  Stewart. 

Cc^rado,  Francis   Brush. 

Colorado,  Janet  Blakely. 

Cwmectlcut,  Ella  Orasso. 

Connecticut,  William  Benton. 

Connecticut,  Katherlne  Qulnn. 

Delaware,  Judith  Drexler. 

District  <rf  Ooltimbla,  Walter  Fatmtroy.' 

Florida,  Norman  Ble. 

Florida,  Alice  Btedrey. 

Florida,  Joyce  Madrey. 

Florida,  Edgar  Cookaey. 

Qettgla,  Zell  MlUer. 

Qeorgla,  Shirley  Altman. 

Oeorgla.  Jack  Brlnkley. 

HawaU,  David  McClung. 

Hawaii,  Alice  Kashlnokl. 

Idaho,  Jeff  Seward. 

Idaho,  Violet  Harms. 

minols,  Maria  Browning. 

nilnols,  Roman  Puclnski. 

Illinois,  Adlal  Stevenson. 

Illinois,  Jeanne  Wycoff. 

Illinois,  Robert  Brlnkmeler. 

Illinois.  Shirley  Sudow. 

Indiana,  Richard  Hatcher. 

Indiana,  Jack  L.  New. 

Indiana,  Frances  Morrow. 

Iowa,  Lynn  Cutler. 

Iowa,  Edrls  Owens. 

Kansas,  Harold  Herd. 

Kansas,  Shirley  Wassenberg. 

Kentucky.  C.  Allen  Chauvln.i 

Kentucky.  Gene  Land. 

Louisiana,  Ed  LeBlanc. 

Lotiislana,  Wlllene  Taylor. 

Maine,  Shepard  Lee.* 

Maine,  Nancy  H1U.» 

Maryland,  June  Wing. 

Maryland,  Louis  Ooldsteln. 

Maryland,  Robert  Douglass. 

Massachusetts,  KUen  Jackson.' 

Massachusstts,  Antonla  Cbayes.' 

MsBsachUBStts.  Chris  Artertaii.> 

Massschusetta.  James  D.  Pitta,  m.* 
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ffirhigfcn,  Mary  Ellsn  RJordan.* 
Michigan,  S.  Forrest  Chapman.  MJ>. 
Michigan,  Tbm  Boach.* 
Michigan,  Kenneth  Hylton. 
Michigan,  Marlon  Anderson. 
Minnesota,  ECsn  Enksl. 
Minnesota,  Coleen  Risk. 
Minnesota,  Alpha  Smady. 
Mississippi,  Fannie  Lou  Bamer. 
Mississippi,  J.  Wesley  Watklns,  IXL 
Missouri,  Margaret  Horan. 
Mlssotm,  Leroy  Tyus. 
Missouri,  Eugene  P.  Walsh. 
Montana,  George  Sldsrlus. 
Montana,  Harrlst  Miller. 
Nebraska.  Ouy  Goopw. 
Nebraska.  Patricia  Lamberty. 
Nsvada,  Grant  8avyer.> 
New  Hampshire,  Charles  Oflloer. 
New  Hampshire,  Jean  Hennessey. 
New  Jersey,  Kenneth  Gibson.* 
New  Jersey,  Mae  Eberhardt.' 
New  Jersey,  Joel  Jacobsen. 
New  Jersey,  Lynn  Merle. 
New  Mexico,  Fern  Sawyer. 
New  ttexlco,  Meb  Boland. 
New  York,  Ronnie  Eldrldgs.' 
New  Yca-k,  Eleanor  French. 
New  York,  Bella  Absug.' 
New  York.  PatrlcU  BeU. 
New  York.  Al  Blumenthal. 
New  York,  Ray  Corbett. 
New  York.  Arthur  Levitt. 
New  York.  Helen  NUes. 
New  York,  BasU  Patterson. 
New  York,  Stanley  Stelngut. 
North  Carolina,  Margaret  Falkener. 
North  Carolina,  Alice  Wilson. 
North  Carolina,  Dave  McConnelL 
North  Dakota,  William  Nelson. 
Ohio,  Donald  Soloman. 
Ohio,  Morris  Jackson. 
Ohio,  Frank  Vannelle. 
Ohio,  Cathy  Wllch. 
Ohio,  Jewell  Graham. 
Ohio,  Mildred  Madison. 
Oklahoma,  Cecil  Drummond.* 
Oklahoma.  Juanlta  QrUBth. 
Oregon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Oregon,  Gladys  MoCoy. 
Psnnsylvanla,  Coleen  SuUlvan. 
Pennsylvania,  I.  W.  AbeL 
Pennsylvania.  Paul  StoTenaon. 
Pennsylvania,  Frankle  Mae  Jetar. 
Pennsylvania,  Bobt.  Lohae 
Pennsylvania,  Muriel  Barman. 
Pennsylvania,  Hsnry  Burke.* 
Rhode  Island,  Mildred  Nichols. 
Rhode  Island,  Elton  Bayack. 
South  Carolina,  BUly  Hendsnon. 
South  Carolina.  Joyce  C<HXloTano. 
South  Dakota.  Anne  K«n».* 
South  Dakota.  George  Kan*. 
Tennessee,  J.  KeUey  Avery. 
Tennessee,  Jane  Ksklnrt. 
Texas,  Roy  Orr. 
Texas.  Eloy  Centano. 
Texas.  Byron  Terry. 
Texas,  Mrs.  Jim  Allison. 
Texas.  Mrs.  Hall  Tlmanus.* 
Utah,  Val  J.  Booths. 
Utah,  Rlcardo  Barbero. 
Vermont,  Siisan  Parts.' 
Virginia,  Melvln  Berghelm.' 
Virginia,  James  Bosapepe.^ 
Virginia,  Flora  Crater. 
Washington,  Dawn  Lucien. 
Washington,  Mike  Ryherd. 
Waablngfton,  StiiU  Holt. 
West  Virginia,  Wm.  J.  Coleman.' 
West  Virginia.  I.  M.  Kuger. 
Wisconsin,    Harout    Sanasarian.* 
Wisconsin,  Anita  Defanls. 
Wisconsin.  Burton  Zlsn. 
Wyoming.  Carolyn  Barton. 
Canal  Zone,  OeDelle  Young. 
Guam,  Frank  Lujan. 
Puerto  Kioo,  R.  HemsTirtea  Oolon. 
^^»gln  Islands,  Sldnsy  Lse. 


■■aioMAX.   sxaanras 
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'Member,  Drafting  Subcommittee 


•  Chairperson,  Task  l^jroe 
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i^ay. 


or 
coiocirm 

WMhlsgtOD, 
nomy". 

Boston— May     SI,     81— "Big^to. 
Social  Justlcs":  "Xducatlon". 

Pittsburgh — June  3 — "Jobs.  Prtosa,  Taxes". 

Houston — June  7 — National  Oovsmon 
Conference 

Atlanta  )une  0 — "Cities,  Subiurbs, 
Towns". 

San  Ftraneisoo — June  13 — "Gorporats  B*- 
qxjnslblUty  axid  Consumers". 

Albuqnsrque — June  14 — "Rights,  Power 
and  Social  Justice". 

Sioux  City — June  10 — "Fanning  and  Bural 
Life". 

St.  Louis— Juns  17— ''Health  and  Wel- 
fare"; "Rights,  Power,  Social  Justice". 

New  Orleans — Juns  10 — U.S.  Confsrence  of 
Mayors. 

Denver — June  20 — "Resources,  Technc^ogy 
and  Environment". 

New  York — June  23 — "Peace  and  War". 

Washington,  D.C. — June  23 — "Crime,  Law 
and  Ji'-stlce";  June  24 — The  Presidential 
Candidates;  June  26 — "Government  anc  the 
People";  "Counties". 

Chairpersons:  Sen.  Birch  Bayh:  Marian 
Wright  Bdelman;  Rep.  Wm.  Ford;  Ruth  Batt- 
Bon;  Mayor  Joseph  Doorley,  Jr.;  Sen.  Edward 
M.  Kennedy;  Gov.  Milton  Shapp:  Mayor 
Kevin  White;  Mayor  Richard  Hatcher:  Ben. 
Lawton  Chiles;  Rep.  Walter  Faun  troy:  Sen. 
Philip  ▲.  Hart:  Sen.  Maurlne  Neuberger;  Sen. 
Wayne  Morse;  James  DeAnda;  Anna  Maria 
Chavez;  Gov.  David  Hall;  Gov.  Bruce  King; 
Rep.  James  Abourezk;  Rep  Bob  Bergland; 
B^.  Neal  Smith;  Wilbur  Cohen;  Mayor  Ken- 
neth Gibson;  Rep.  James  SjmUngton;  Lt. 
Got.  Paul  Simon:  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf:  Gov. 
Grant  Sawyer;  Charles  Officer;  W.  Avertil 
Harrlman;  Nicholas  Katjwnhar.h;  Robert 
Boosa;  Paul  Wamke;  Gov.  Richard  Hughes; 
MaycM*  John  Lindsay. 

Hsarlnga  Coordinators:  Alan  Norlns;  Da- 
vid Strout;  WlUlam  Spring;  Janaes  Konduros; 
Bobert  Bpence;  James  Fltzpatrick;  Edward 
Devlne;  James  Southerland;  Ann  Ton}es; 
Peter  Fischer;  Arthur  Edwards;  Donald 
Alsxander;  Austin  Sullivan;  Frank  ^■«'«"*^ 
Regional  Counsels:  David  Nelson;  Phil 
P'ins;  Richard  Seeburger;  Felton  Jenkins; 
Howard  Nemerovski;  John  P.  Salaaar; 
Yvonne  Sparger;  John  T.  ©"Brten;  C.  Perry 
Bsscom;  Margaret  Bush  Wilson;  Boger  Cls- 
neros;  Boger  L.  Waldman. 

TT«Mir»g^  Beporters:  Elizabeth  Allleon; 
Janet  Shur;  Fletcher  Wiley;  Steve  Hltchner; 
JCl  Schuker;  James  Shannon;  Blue  Cars  ten- 
son;  Margaret  Shannon:  Kathleen  Sullivan; 

Richard   Benslnger;    William   Betts:    Robert 

Garbor;     Peter    Lockwood;     Curtis    Brown; 

Philip    Ctinunlngs;    Kathy    Delgnan:    Logan 

Delaney;   WUllam  Maynes:   WlUlam  Stascak: 

Adrlen  Waller. 

n^TTomM  coMMrrm  stait 
Sxeeutive  staff 

Executive  Director:  FhUlp  F.  Zeldman 

Deputy  Executive  Director:  Clark  Tyler;  As- 
sistant: Pattl  Pancoe 

Administrative  Assistant:  Marie  Wemlck 

Associate  Executive  Director    Bobert  Hunter; 
Press:  Stephen  Conn 

Staff  Coordinators:  Margaret  Shannon.  Susan 
KUlott 

Assistants  to  the  Chairman:  Steve  Hltchner, 
Fletcher  Wiley,  Karen  Murley 

Staff  Assistants:   June  Arey    Bruce  Glvner, 
Bruce  ICobrtn.  Cissy  Lswson 
Research  staff 

Special  Counsel  and  Besearch  Coordinator: 

Lewis  Kaden 
Besearch  Couxisel:  Walter  Slocombe 
Research  Associates:  Doug  Bennet,  Boger 
Blobaum.  Marian  Sdelman.  Peter  Sdelman. 
Doris  Ksams,  Lance  Uetman.  Marc  Rob- 
erts. JHnas  Vorenborg.  Lsroy  Wehrle.  Thn 
Wlrth 
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Oooftllnators.  R«««Mcn  Llbrtry:  Jaiwt  8hnr, 

ElBle  Vance 
Kdltor.  Hwkrtng  SuBUDaxlai:  K*tby  Delgncn: 

Secretary:  Bev  Blgelow 

tftmbershtp  liaUon  ttaff 
SpMiUl  Counsel:  P.  J.  Mode;  Ualaon  Asalst- 

ftnt:  Oall  Alexander 
Staff  A«8l8t&ntB:   Ed  Orazlano,  Mike  Levin. 
Beth  Neustadt,  Bryan  Ollphant 
Legal  ataff 

Otceral  Counsel :  David  Oinaburs 
SpecUl  Consultant:  Joeeph  A.  Calif ano,  Jr. 
Daputy  Oeneral  Counsel  and  ParllamenUrl- 

an:  Lee  R.  Marks 
Auoclau     Oounael:     Albwrt    J.     Beverldge. 

Yvonne  Sparger 

Special  $tat/^Waihinfton  meeting 

Manager :  Daniel  K.  Mayers 

Waahlngton  Hearing  Liaison :  Joe  "W.  Plemlng 

Hearing  Coordinators:  Tom  PalclneUl.  Larry 

lAne,  Prank  Zelenka 
Bdltorlal    ConsultanM:     Bill    Qulnn.    Uasa 

Mozur  ^     . 

Staff    Assistants:    Chip    Canty.   Jan   Hanks. 

Wayne  Leaver.  Nancy  T,Iarks.  Jeff  Oshlns, 

Tom  Reston.  Carol  Smith.  Maria  Zelenka, 

Ralna  Zelenka 


MAKING  DULL  JOBS  INTERESTING 
INCRKASES  PRODUCmVITY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
in  the  July  17  U.S.  News  6  World  Report 
on  "The  Drive  To  Make  Dull  Jobs  In- 
teresting" In  American  Industry  Is  of  spe- 
cial Importance.  Describlr^  the  succees- 
fiil  efforts  now  being  made  by  many  com- 
panies to  enrich  jobe  through  a  number 
of  techniques,  the  arUcle  makes  clear 
that  job  enrichment  Is  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  solve  the  problem  of  lagging 
Ame'lcp.n  productivity,  and  create  more 
satisfying  and  rewarding  jobs  for  mil- 
lions of  American  working  men  and 
women. 

The  companies  reported  by  U.S.  News 
have  all  realized  that  they  must  find 
creative  answers  to  costly  problems  of 
high  rates  of  absenteeism  and  turnover. 

The  Idea.  In  simplest  form,  is  to  Inject 
Interest  and  Incentives  Into  dally  chores  that 
have  become  monotocotis  and  frustrating. 

At  Coming  Glass  Works'  Medfleld, 
Mass..  plant,  the  Institution  of  a  Job  en- 
richment program  had  the  effect  that: 

In  the  six  months  following  the  change. 
controllable  reject*  dropped  from  33  per- 
cent to  1  percent;  absenteeism  from  8  per- 
cent to  1  percent. 

Coming's  manager  of  orsanl2atlon  re- 
search and  development  said: 

In  the  past,  we  have  vastly  underestimated 
what  a  person  was  capable  of  .  .  .  This  con- 
cept .  .  .  may  be  an  fmswer  to  the  whole 
question  of  productivity. 

At  Donnelly  Mirrors.  Inc.,  in  Holland. 
Mich.,  the  team  concept  has  been  fully 
employed. 

All  460  employees  are  assigned  to  task 
oriented  teams  serving  under  a  foreman  who. 
in  turn,  Is  one  at  a  team  of  foremen. 

At  Donnelly,  workers  decide  their  own 
pay  increases,  then  plan  how  to  pay  for 
the  increase  through  higher  production, 
reduction  of  costs,  elimination  of  need- 
less jobs.  •  •   • 

Mr.  J.  P.  DonnpUy.  presideaat  of  tn» 
company,  B&id: 

Aiaerlcaa  '"ii'.^tit  i&  In  a  hell  of  a  oraneb. 
We've  got  t<)OQma  to  grliMi  with  tba  problams 
of  productivity.  •  ^, 


His  successful  answer  Is  Job  enrich- 
ment through  productivity  teams. 

Chrysler  and  Monsanto  are  both  ex- 
perimenting with  job  enrichment.  QE  Is 
constructing  a  massive  facility  to  employ 
a  total  of  10,000  people  at  Columbia,  Md., 
where  It  Is  "setting  out  to  try  and  prove 
that  there  Is  gold  In  the  lde.'i  that  em- 
ployees are  'a  very  precious  resource.' " 
Incoming  employees  are  "assigned  to 
work  crews  of  25,  headed  by  a  supervisor 
whose  job  it  is  to  give  meaning  to  the  an- 
ployee's  role  in  the  operation  of  the  en- 
tire plan,  not  just  to  his  job." 

At  a  General  Poods  Corp.,  plant  in 
Topeka.  the  work  force  is  divided  Into 
three  teams — processing,  shipping,  and 
oCBce  duties.  According  to  the  plant 
manager: 

Production  costs  are  down  10  percent  to  48 
percent  below  normal,  with  productivity  up 
10  percent  to  40  percent  a  man -day. 

In  the  service  industries,  where  pro- 
ductivity gains  are  notoriously  difficult 
to  achieve,  the  team  concept  based  mi  job 
enrichment  principles  has  been  embraced 
wholeheartedly  by  the  Marriott  Corp., 
and  by  MacDonald's  Corp.  The  results 
have  been  higher  quality  of  work,  more 
enthusiasm  ajid  work  satisfaction,  and 
better  profits 

Mr.  President.  I  also  call  attention  to 
the  joint  labor-management  productivity 
committees  now  being  formed  in  the  steel 
industry.  The  steel  Industry's  use  of  this 
technique  was  prompted  by  the  urgent 
need  to  generate  much  faster  productiv- 
ity growth  in  order  to  beat  foreign  com- 
petition. In  >ther  companies,  such  as 
those  reported  by  U.S.  News,  the  motiva- 
tion has  been  mainly  one  of  trying  to 
cope  with  the  new  attitudes  toward  Jobs 
and  work  of  a  younger,  less  disciplined 
work  force.  The  point  Is  that  the  under- 
lying technique  of  engaging  the  Interest 
and  talent  of  the  people  who  actually  do 
the  jobs  has  been  used  with  very  substan- 
tial success.  I  .suggest  that  these  exam- 
ples be  very  carefully  studied  by  all 
American  companies  and  by  unions,  and 
I  strongly  commend  these  companies  and 
unions  which  have  been  willing  to  pio- 
neer in  applying  these  new  concepts. 

I  would  also  call  the  attention  of  labor 
and  management  to  a  provision  now  be- 
ing implemented  by  the  Pay  Board  pro- 
viding that  pay  increases  that  result 
from  the  operation  of  productivity  plans 
are  exempted  from  pay  controls  imder 
the  so-called  Percy  amendment  to  the 
1971  Economic  Stabilization  Act  amend- 
ments. This  exception  means  that  com- 
panies that  want  to  reward  increased 
nroductivlty  that  results  from  a  produc- 
tivity incentive  plan  can  obtain  exemp- 
tion for  such  payments  from  wage  con- 
trols. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

'Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  DRTVX  TO  MAKK  DUTX  JOBS  OTTBRXSTINO 

Picking  up  momentum  la  a  drive  to  make 
Jobs  lu  offices  and  factories  leas  monotonous 
and  more  appealing  for  mlllloiu  ot  workats. 

Signs  of  this  tr«nd  toward  "Job  andcb- 
ment,"  still  experimental  in  many  areas, 
show  up  In  a  survey  by  staff  memhera  of 
••UJ3.  News  &  World  B^port."  ,  ..  . 


Among  the  InnoratlOBa— 

An   auto-parts  plant   In  Wf>iinmn^  %nr»^ 
lets  workars  dedda  how  fast  to  ma  Iha 
production  line,  and  when  to  shut  It  dowa 
for  a  rest  ^Bmt\cA.  Kmployea  alio  dataiiniiyi 
the  size  of  their  own  pay  tncreases. 

Textile-machine  operatora  In  a  Pennoakw 
Fla.,  mill  can  mora  from  ona  Job  to  Mm*%i 
from  day  to  day. 

Each  worker  at  an  Instrument  plant  la 
Medfleld,  Mass.,  used  to  butall  a  s«|)aiali 
part  In  products  on  the  assembly  line.  Hem, 
to  make  Jobe  more  challenging,  the  IndlvM- 
ual  worker  assembles  complete  Instrumcola 

Employes  In  a  huge  new  appliance  taa- 
tory  near  Columbia,  Md.,  participate  In 
give-and-take  sessions  with  management  on 
Job-related  questloas  and  problems. 

At  a  food -processing  plant  In  Topska, 
Kans..  workers  on  production,  office  and 
shipping  teams  shift  Jobs  on  a  rotatlog 
schedule — a  system  that  has  boosted  ou^rat 
and  cut  production  costs  sharply. 

THX  EMXlfT:   ICOITOTONT 

All  these  developments  and  others  that 
turned  up  In  the  survey  suggest  that  a  ttais 
of  change  has  arrived  In  many  lines  of  but* 
ness,  with  far-reaching  Implications  tor 
both  workers  and  their  oosaes. 

The  Idea,  In  simplest  form.  Is  to  tn)sot 
interest  and  Incentives  Into  daily  cheni 
that  have  become  monotonotis  and  frostnt- 

Ing. 

By-products  of  this  "humanizing"  proc- 
ess, it  s  hoped,  win  be  happier  employes  and 
a  reduction  In  the  high  rate  of  tumofw 
that  has  plagued  many  indxistrlea  In  recant 
years. 

Things  are  happening  at  many  companlM 
to  take  account  <rf  a  ehanglng  life  style,  sad 
distaste  for  the  'tPBadmm,"  partleulaity 
among  younger  paople.  Por  example: 

Production  lines  are  being  redaalgnad.  vtth 
fewer  layers  of  supervisory  employes. 

Authority    and    responsibility    are    being 
distributed    downward    from   the   ttibtish 
ment    level. 

Pactory  and  office  environments  aia  bctag 
made  more  attractive. 

In  some  Instances,  opporttmltles  are  be- 
ing opened  up  for  faster  proxnotlona. 

Behind  the  evolution  taking  shape,  m|i 
Jerome  M.  Rosow,  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  now  a  management  plamMr 
for  Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey), 
lies  "a  change  In  expectations  of  youn|K 
workers,  because  of  rising  education  levels 
and  changmg  values  In  tbe  society.  .  .  .' 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Peter  G.  Peterson 
told  the  Business  Council  at  Its  recent  spring 
meeting  that  business  must  concentrate  more 
of  Its  attention  on  the  young  worker. 

"He  has  different  expectations  and  atti- 
tudes than  workers  In  the  present  genera- 
tion."  Mr.  Peterson  said.  "Biislneas  must 
lake  account  of  that,  look  Into  the  work 
environment  it  Is  providing.  It  must  con- 
sider sharing  profits.  Joining  with  worken 
in  a  mutual  commitment  to  boost  produc- 
tion Instead  of  squaring  off  and  fighting." 

Case  histories  that  follow  are  drau-n  from 
this  magazine's  nationwide  survey. 

ASSEMBLY  Lim    BLTTES 

"I  Stuck  gears  In  a  clock.  That's  all  I  did. 
all  day  long.  I  felt  like  a  robot.  My  number 
on  the  assembly  line  was  five.  That  numbar 
seemed  to  come  up  every  two  seconds,  I  got 
to  hate  the  sight  of  that  number  coming  by. 
I  Just  cotildn't  make  myself  go  to  work 
Sometimes.  I  wotUd  lay  off  for  several  dajs." 

That  Is  how  Mrs.  Prances  Richards,  an 
electrode  assembler  at  Coming  Glass  Wcarks 
in  Medfleld.  Mass..  remembers  her  Job  ss  It 
used  to  be.  Now,  she  does  a  com^Jlete  m*^- 
bly  Job  on  the  electrodes — even  the  test- 
ing— and  says: 

"I  feel  like  a  human  being.  I  am  definltay 
treated  as  an  Individual.  There  Is  no  unususl 
stress  or  strain.  You  know  what  you  havt 
to  do  and  you  push  to  get  tt  dona." 
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-v^  U  mvolved  at  the  Corning  pUnt  la 

-Enrichment"  program.  In  essence,  that 

t^f^e  worker  a  clearly  deflnad  «^  of 

SlJLuabmty.  rather  than  a  simple  but  r- 

j3Sa  usk  It  Is  called  the  "whoifr-Jpb  con- 

'^i^^ot  the  Medfleld  plant's  workers  have 
.^c  responslbUltles  to  live  up  to.  They 
STr^arded  for  success,  and  held  account- 
Se  forTaUuxe.  They  have  been  compared 
tn  unall  businessmen . 

Sng  Glass  Work*  has  about  60  opera- 
J^^t  of  them  m  the  Northeastern  part 
Tto'e  united  States.  Some  are  restricted  to 
SJ.  manufacturing.  Others  concentrate  on 
Slrtronlc  equlpmant  with  little  or  no  use  of 


The  Medfleld  unit  makes  instruments  for 
thi  biomedical  trade.  It  has  90  producUon 
{reeksrs  and  only  2  supervisors.  The  em- 
olovee  are  not  unionised. 
^rZ  first  success  story  at  Comlng-Medfleld 
J,  on  the  hot-plate  assembly  line.  There 
rhslf  dozen  woman  had  put  together  hot 
l^  Z  laboratory  use.  In  1965^6.  the 
LMmbly-llne  technique  was  abandoned. 
S^ worker  was  given  the  Job  of  putting 
an  entire  hot-plate  together,  taking  about 
10  minutes  tor  the  task.  Then  she  plugged 
It  in  and  checked  It  out.  There  was  no  further 

'"^^'^raplovees  were  given  freedom  to 
Bjhedule  their  work  as  a  group  to  noeet  weekly 
oWeetlves.  and  were  urged  to  suggest  reflne- 
n^ts  and  improvements  and  to  devise 
individual  techniques.  Their  Initials  of  the 
final  product   made  them    accountable   for 

'  In  the  six  months  following  the  change, 
oontrdlable  rejecte  dropped  from  23  per  cent 
to  1  per  cent:  absenteeism  from  8  per  cent  to 
1  per  cent.  Productivity  increased,  despite 
aome  turnover  of  personnel  Judged  by  man- 
aacsnent  as  incompatible. 

Now.  the  entire  plant  Is  guWed  by  these 
principles,  except  for  assembly  of  80«ne  of 
the  more  complicated  Instruments.  In  the 
latter  case,  a  team  approach  Is  used,  with 
members  switching  about  on  assembly  tasks. 
"I  prefer  the  whole- Job  concept."  says  Mrs. 
Btta  Kopeskl.  an  instrument  assembler  at 
Coming  for  seven  years.  "It  Is  a  challenge  to 
plug  in  the  meter  and  have  It  work  and  know 
you  have  done  It  all  yourself." 

DonneUy  Mirrors,  Inc.,  of  Holland,  Mich.. 
hae  hen.  exr«rlmenttng  with  variations  of  an 
incentive  plan  for  years.  It  assumes  that  U 
reeponslblltles  and  trust  are  shared  with  em- 
ployes, productton  and  profits  wlU  show  gains. 
At  DonneUy,  all  460  employes  are  assigned 
to  task-oriented  teams  serving  under  a  fca:e- 
lyif-n  who,  In  turn.  Is  one  of  a  team  of  fore- 
men. All  workers  are  paid  a  salary,  with 
bonuses  related  to  production.  A  foreman  can 
grant  a  worker  a  day  off  with  pay  for  any  rea- 
son that  he  deems  suitable.  He  does  not  have 
to  J'ostlfy  it  to  the  front  office. 

The  workers  decide  each  year  how  much 
of  a  salary  Increase  they  wlU  receive.  This 
year,  it  was  5.5  per  cent.  In  the  two  prior 
years.  It  was  10  per  cent  annually.  After  de- 
ciding on  the  Increase,  tlie  employes  must 
find  wars  *o  pay  for  it — through  higher  pro- 
duction, reduction  of  costs,  elimination  of 
needless  jobs,  or  any  other  reasonable  means. 
Company  officials  say  It  has  worked  each  year 
since  the  plan  went  into  effect  in  1970. 

Donnelly  work  teams  decide  how  fast  the 
assembly  lines  should  run.  and  they  have  the 
authority  to  stop  the  line  for  a  break  when 
they  feel  like  it — not  when  a  bell  rings.  Soma 
workers  say  the  line  runs  faster  than  com- 
petitors'. 

Salary  scales  average  about  $4  an  hour. 
Bonuses,  paid  according  to  gains  In  produc- 
tivity, have  reached  as  high  as  25  per  cent 
of  base  pay  but  average  about  12  per  cent  a 
year,  the  company  says.  Quality  Is  a  factor 
In  the  bonus. 


"If  tbay  dont  produce  good  stuJt  bare, 
waTe  out  of  work,"  notaa  Bon  Kolean,  31,  a)» 

assembly-line  worker.  •"They  trust  us.  Th» 
foreman  used  to  come  through  onoa  an  hour 
to  check  up.  The  game  then  waa  to  outwit 
the  guy.  I  kept  a  tray  of  good  mirtora  in  ra- 
serve,  Jtist  in  case." 

pRissrai  raoM  below 
Now,  Mr.  Kolean  and  hia  co-workers  are 
their  own  Inspectors.  They  are  described  as 
demanding  bosses.  Homer  MeParland,  Mr. 
Kolean's  foreman,  says  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  job  pressure  on  him  originates 
from  below,  exnlalnlng: 

"If  I'm  in  a  meeting  somewhere  for  an 
hour,  they  want  to  know  where  I've  been. 
At  first,  there  was  a  temptation  to  tell  them 
it's  none  of  their  bustaese — the  old  method — 
but  they've  got  a  point." 

The  system  admittedly  Is  not  perfect.  A 
complatat  made  by  some  foremen  Is  that  top 
management  tends  to  be  too  Ideallstle— 
"they  get  to  thinking  the  guys  In  the  shop 
are  capable  of  more  than  to  reasonable  "  But 
others  say  policy  "is  not  chiseled  In  stone." 
.A  technique  that  Is  succeasful  In  one  de- 
partment or  with  one  team  Is  not  forced 
upon  another. 

John  P.  DonneUy,  company  president,  says 
his  firm  Is  not  In  the  business  of  operartng 
a  philanthropy 

"We  get  value  received  for  all  these  bene- 
fits," he  says.  "It  Is  the  big  car  companies 
and  the  giants  of  steel  that  are  the  phtlan- 
thrc^lsts.  They  give  escalator  clauses,  guar- 
anteed annual  pay  .  .  .  and  get  nothing  In 
return." 

Mr.  Donnelly  sees  more  and  more  com- 
panies bringing  the  workers  Into  manage- 
ment. „ 

American  business  Is  in  a  hell  of  a  crunch, 
he  savs.  "We've  got  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problems  of  productivity.  WeTe  not  Komg  to 
do  It  by  putting  In  a  bigger  machine." 

Donnelly  Mirrors  'must  be  doing  some- 
thing right,"  many  management  experts  say. 
It  now  supplies  upward  of  TO  per  cent  of  all 
mirrors  for  VB.  cars  and  has  opened  a  plant 
in  Ireland  to  make  mirrors  for  Buropaan 
cars.  Wages,  cosU  and  profits  aU  have  In- 
creased during  the  past  few  years,  even  ae 
the  company  has  lowered  Its  prices. 

CHBYSLXa'S  IXPaBIMaNTS 

Eyeing  Donnellv.  Chysler  Corporation  In- 
augurated its  own  "Job-enrichment  program- 
in  Januarv,  1971.  Shepherded  by  Eugene  Ca- 
flero,  a  vice  president  and  No.  S  man  in  the 
company.  Its  progress  has  been  kept  under 
wraps  for  the  most  part. 

Chrysler  had  seen  Its  productivity  and 
profits  erode  vear  after  year.  Many  methods 
were  tried  to  reverse  the  trend— Intense  In- 
spection, greater  supervision,  discipline,  even 
trading  stamps  at  one  plant  beset  by  absen- 
teeism and  tumov-er.  Nothing  seemed  to 
work. 

Mr.  Cafiero  says  ifs  too  soon  to  say 
whether  the  new  plan  Is  working,  but  con- 
c-edes  he  Is  "pleased." 

DRAWING  EMPLOTES  Of T 

Monsanto  Textiles  Company,  near  Penaa- 
cola,  Fla.,  described  as  thU  country's  largest 
nylon-manufacturtng  operation.  Is  traveling 
another  road  seeking  Job  enrichment  for  Its 
production  employes. 

The  basic  idea,  again,  is  to  get  the 
hourly  worker  to  reallae  that  he  la  not  an 
extension  of  a  machine,  and  to  draw  on  his 
abiUtles  to  think,  plan  and  trtnorrata  for 
the  good  of  all.  But  Monsanto  starts  with 
a  "classroom"  afpproach  toward  this  goal. 

The  Penaacola  plant  covers  18  acrea  and 
produces  150  mUllon  pounds  of  n^on  yam 
annuaUy.  With  8.000  amployaea  In  Its  plants 
ai>d  technical  center.  Monsanto  ranks  sec- 
ond among  employers  In  Florida. 

In  recent  months,  Monsanto  has  inau- 
gurated what  It  calls  an  "analytic  troiible- 


staootlac"  proffram  for  Its  production  work- 
ers In  tha  nylon  plant.  A  four-day  classroom 
couzae  attamyta  to  Involva  them  in  solving 
probiama  and  contributing  their  know-how. 
instead  of  performing  their  duties  routinely. 
Frank  Bobertaon.  plant  personnel  super- 
viaor,  says  Monaanto  Textiles  has  made 
meaaurabla  prepress  in  involving  workers 
mere  deeply  in  their  Jobs,  In  thinking  aa 
well  as  doing,  in  setting  goals  and  seeing 
their  Joba  »a  meaningful  and  important,  thus 
gainlzig  new  pride — and  mcreasing  efficiency. 
But  he  dtoclalms  any  "overwhelming 
success." 

Tom  Wood.  2ft,  a  yarn  operator,  feels  that 
the  classroom  instruction  has  helped  him 
to  put  to  new  uaa  tha  knowledge  be  had 
gained  In  eight  years  on  tha  Job. 

"Before  this,"  he  says,  "a  lot  of  tlmae 
whan  something  went  wrong.  Id  say.  'Let 
the  englziaar  fix  it,'  Now,  I  look  for  the 
cause." 

Another  yam  operator,  John  Worley,  27, 
recalls  what  happened  after  he  got  Into  tha 
job-enxlchment  progxani: 

"It  made  me  think.  We  had  about  sU 
m»r-htn«  poaltlona  that  wouldn't  run.  And 
we'd  V'^  men  down  from  St.  Lotils  to  check. 
Then  we  found  that  air  flow  from  air -condi- 
tioning ducts  waa  causing  tha  trouble.  All 
I  had  to  do  was  move  tha  louvars  of  the 
duet  and  it  worked  like  a  charm." 

Plant  manager  C.  X.  Hlaserman  comments: 
"We're  drawing  on  the  wealth  of  Informa- 
tion employers  have — we  make  them  faal 
they're  having  part  in  policy  and  how  a-eTa 
doing  things." 

"It  has  to  be  something  real.  If  It's  puf- 
fery, an  employe  can  see  through  It." 

Por  the  company,  the  cost  at  the  program 
more  than  pays  for  Itself  In  hlgbar  produc- 
tivity through  fewer  Idle  machmea,  and 
lower  repair  costs.  It  could  mean  a  gain  at 
more  than  100,000  pounds  of  tire  yarn  a 
year,  a  company  official  says. 

Wot  the  employees,  Mr.  Hlasarman  saya. 
the  program  means  "hixmanlzed"  working 
condlttons  through  a  free-flowing  rotation 
cf  Jobs  from  ona  day  to  another,  and  com- 
pany benefits  that  include  reimbursement 
of  all  their  coats  cf  education  if  they  earn 
a  college  degree  while  empl03rBd. 

So  far.  there  has  been  no  taoentlve  pay 
linkad  to  productivity,  but  onmpany  offlclala 
say  that  pay  rates  "compare  vary  favorably" 
wUh  other  Industrtes  in  the  area.  Typical 
sjales.  after  one  year,  include  M.M  aa  hour 
for  drautwist  operators  and  aa-TS  an  howr 
f«r  maintenance  mechanics. 


"  WORKERS'    Lrs"  AT    GE 

About  halfway  between  Washington.  D.C.. 
a-d  Baltimore,  r  ear  the  new  tovrc  of  Colum- 
bia. Md.,  General  Electric  Company  Is  setting 

out  to  try  and  prove  that  there  Is  gold  la  the 
Idea    that    employes    are    "a    very    preclotM 

resource." 

The  company  Is  building  eight  majOT 
plants,  a  huge  warehouse  and  support  facili- 
ties on  a  l.lOO-acre  site  called  Appliance  Pai» 
East.  When  completed.  It  will  employ  more 
than  10,000  people. 

If  present  plans  Jell.  GE  management 
hopes  innovations  at  Appliance  Park  Bast 
will  put  an  end  to  the  apathy,  frustratkDn 
and  ahsenteelam  among  blue-collar  workers 
that  cut  production  and  hurt  proflts. 

The  new  program  In  labor-management  re- 
lationship alreadj  is  being  tested  in  two 
plants  maklnc  air -oondlt toning  unite  and 
elactrlc  ranges.  Employment  has  reached 
2,100.  Kay  elesaents  In  the  GE  plan;  recogni- 
tion and  participation. 

Incoming  employes  are  given  a  3Vi-day  ori- 
entation course,  wear  nam*  tags  during  the 
arat  few  n""*-»^  on  tiia  job.  Thej  are  a»- 
algnad  to  work  crews  of  28,  headed  by  a  su- 
pervisor whose  job  It  is  to  give  meanUi«  to 
the  employe's  rola  In  tha  operation  of  tha 
entire  plant,  not  Just  to  his  Job. 
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biUty."  Mtys  David  J.  Dmon,  nuuugtr  of  OS's 
BaUtlOD*  Mid  trtmtlM  Op«r»tloii.  "He  glTM 
tbMtt  rvcognttlon;  h«  nwBrds  tbem,  coun- 
nls  tiMm  ftad  ooAcbm  tlusB." 

AflMmbly-ltn*  workers  mMt  wltb  their 
foNmaa  once  a  montb  to  talk  over  problems, 
OTtnptolnts  MMl  raggMtloni.  No  declalons  *re 
madt.  but  It  "flTe*  employies  »  w»y  to  sound 
off,  mnd  plant  in*a*g«ni  the  cbance  to  pick 
np  frMh  IdaM,"  my*  a  oompany  offlcUl. 

At  Appllano*  Part  Baat,  plant  workera  can 
diaaa  Juat  about  aa  tliey  pteaaa— long  side- 
burns and  hair,  Afro  haircuts,  bell -bottom 
jmiX3,  T-«hlrta — e«en  ■arrtalw  when  It'a  sate 
to  do  ao.  For  women,  hot  pants  and  the  bra- 
IMS  look  are  permitted— as  long  as  super- 
visors feel  the  mode  of  dreaa  is  not  distract- 
ing. 

Women  work  as  truck  and  fork-lift  drivers 
and  beavy-maehlne  operates,  making  the 
ma.TnM  scale  as  men — aa  high  as  $3.82  an  hour 
for  a  stack-crane  operator.  Opportunities  for 
advancement  are  good  In  an  expanding  work 
force,  especially  for  women  and  blacks. 

-I  spent  eight  years  at  my  previous  Job 
but  there  was  no  planned  advancement.' 
says  Mrs.  Maxlne  Oardner.  a  black  woman 
from  Baltimore.  "It  pays  weU  here,  and  the 
work  Is  Interesting." 

Employes  voted  In  April  not  to  have  three 
unions  represent  them.  Top  OB  officials  be- 
lieve they  are  on  the  right  track,  but  admit 
the  system  could  fall  to  pieces  if  the  work- 
ers on  the  assembly  lines  and  operating  the 
machines  do  not  function  at  peak  efficiency. 

JOB   BOTATION 

There's  a  whole  new  look  about  the  way 
thlntps  are  done  at  Gaines  pet-food  plant  In 
Topeka.  Kans. 

Oalnes,  a  division  of  CJeneral  Poods  Oor- 
poratlon.  divided  Its  work  force  Into  three 
teams — processing,  shipping  and  office  duties. 
Members  of  each  team  rotate  Jobs,  with  each 
getting  a  share  of  the  "soft"  and  "hard" 
choree. 

rirst-year  rsralts.  according  to  Ed  Dul- 
worth.    plant-operations    manager,    include; 

Production  costs  are  down  10  per  cent  to 
48  per  cent  below  ncrmal,  with  productivity 
up  10  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  a  man-day. 

Absentee  rate  has  bsen  cut  to  one  half  of 
1  per  cent,  compared  with  an  industry  aver- 
age of  10  per  cent. 

Theft  and  property  mlsxise  have  dropped 
almost  to  sero. 

Product  quality  is  uniformly  high. 

Physically,  the  plant  has  been  redesigned 
to  make  everything  more  open.  There  is  one 
set  of  doors  for  all  to  enter  and  leave,  a  com- 
mon lunchroom — no  executive  dining  room — 
and  a  parking  lot  with  no  reserved  spaces. 

The  plant  manager's  office  la  described  as  a 
"goldflah  bowl"  his  every  action  open  for 
obeervance  by  passers-by. 

Fran  BoruS,  leader  of  the  packaging  team. 
notes  one  employe  response  that  he  says  la 
quite  untypical  of  industrial  plants:  Most 
of  the  team  members  now  are  on  the  Job  and 
ready  to  go  30  minutes  before  shift  time. 
TH*  saivicx  tsDusmnta 

The  Blarrlott  Corporation  has  grown  from 
one  root-beer  stand  In  Washington,  DC.  to 
a  41tf-unlt  International  operation — restau- 
rants,  hotels   and   alrllne-catertng   kitchens. 

Marriott  officials  say  their  experience  leads 
to  this  conclusion : 

If  you  want  "a  team  of  tumed-on  em- 
ployes" allow  them  to  share  m  the  decision- 
making process  as  much  as  possible.  Also,  ex- 
pand responsibilities. 

With  27.000  employsB  and  a  wide  range  of 
pey  scales  In  Its  far-ranging  network.  Mar- 
riott, headquartered  tn  Betheeda,  Md.,  has 
had  a  full  share  of  turnover  problems  In  an 
Industry  where  tempers  flare  quickly  and 
steady  patrona^ie  can  be  a  fickle  thing. 

Now,  the  company  believes  It  has  found 
remedies  for  some  of  Its  biggest  headaches. 
Briefly,  the  answers  break  down  this  way: 


Work  teams  headed  by  a  supervisor  hold 
regular  "rap"  sessions  to  express  their  com- 
plaints. 

Housekeepers,  assigned  to  clean  15  rooms 
a  day,  are  allowed  to  set  their  own  pace. 
If  one  flnishes  m  six  hours,  she  can  take  it 
easy — or  earn  extra  pay  by  tackling  addi- 
tional rooms. 

In  hotel  restaurants,  a  committee  of 
waitresses,  hostesses  and  cooks  decides  on 
the  theme  for  decorations  that  iress  up  the 
weekly  bviSets 

In  some  departments,  uniforms  are  chosen 
by   vote   of   those   wtio   have   to   wear  tbem. 

When  a  new  Marriott  hotel  opens,  person- 
nel from  other  facilities  of  the  Arm  move 
In  to  get  It  started — a  procedure  sometlnaes 
relished  aa  a  "holiday"  in  another  city  at  the 
compsuiy's  expen.se. 

"Dirty"  work  Is  abolished  as  quickly  as 
new  equipment  comes  on  the  market. 

Formal  education  takes  a  back  seat  to  abil- 
ity to  handle  a  Job.  This  gives  black  appli- 
cants a  better  break,  say  company  officials. 
Salaries  on  all  levels  are  based  on  perform- 
ance, not  seniority. 

Marriott  programs  have  their  boosters  and 
detractors. 

"1  really  enjoy  a  Job  where  I'm  my  own 
boes,"  says  PrlacUla  Walkachleger.  manager 
of  a  pool-side  snack  bar  at  one  of  the 
Arm's  Washington  hotels.  "Its  really  tough, 
because  I  do  it  all — wait  on  tables,  clear 
them  off,  even  do  the  paper  work.  Nobody 
gives  me  a  hard  time — not  the  management, 
not  the  other  workers.  I've  never  enjoyed 
work  so  much,  and  I've  had  part-tlnoe  Jobs 
since  I  was  13." 

Joe  Corbett,  a  31-year-oid  bellman  at  the 
same  hotel  for  four  years,  is  not  so  sure 
he  has  a  fut\ire  with  Marriott. 

"People  are  easy  to  get  along  with,  all 
right.  They  listen  to  your  opinion,  but  every 
decision  has  to  go  through  so  many  levels 
that  It  takes  forever  to  get  anything  done." 

As  a  career  hedge.  Mr.  Corbett  Is  studying 
photography  in  night  school. 

OOOD    OLD    ST7MMXRTIMX 

Every  Friday  diirlng  daylight-saving  time, 
most  employes  at  the  headquarters  of  Mc- 
Donald's Corporation  In  Oak  Brook.  111.,  show 
up  for  work  dressed  in  casual  clothes — 
slacks,  hot  pants,  sport  shirts,  sandals.  At 
noontime  they  take  off  for  a  two-and-a-half- 
day  week-end. 

Breakdown  of  standards?  Not  at  all,  says 
Fred  L.  Turner,  president  of  the  quick-food 
hamburger  chain. 

It's  aU  part  of  an  effort  to  make  working 
enjoyable,  according  to  Mr.  Turner.  The  Idea 
seems  to  work.  Company  officials  say  labor 
turnover  hBis  dropped  sharply  since  the  firm 
moved  from  downtown  Chicago  to  the 
suburb. 

The  physical  design  of  the  new  offices  Is 
monolithic.  There  are  no  private  offices  for 
executives,  with  engraved  nameplates,  no  im- 
personal rows  of  desks  for  secretaries,  no 
cubbyholes  for  attorneys  or  draftsmen.  The 
only  segregated  areas  with  doors  are  the  rest 
rooms. 

■aoh  desk  Is  set  off  by  a  semicircular  par- 
tition, shoulder  high,  covered  with  brightly 
colored  padding,  that  mutes  noise.  Employes 
may  decorate  the  inner  side  of  the  partition 
with  paintings  from  the  McDonald  collec- 
tion or  art  work  of  their  choice.  Beside  each 
desk  Is  an  arrangement  of  plants  and,  often, 
a  piece  of  sculpture. 

McDonald's  material  offerings  Include 
"highly  competitive  pay,"  says  a  company  o<- 
flolaL  plus  insurance,  medical  beneflts.  stock 
options,  profit  sharing  and  cash-award  fringe 
Inducements. 

About  that  fovir-and-a-half-day  week:  Em- 
ployes report  for  work  half  an  hour  early 
each  day  to  earn  their  long  weekends. 

CONCEPT     ABOT7T    TO     BWOWBAU.? 

All  these  developments  Indicate  that  radi- 
cal changes  are  in  the  offing  in  labor-man- 
agement   relations.    Many    buslneesmen    are 


taking  bard  looks  at  the  old  policy  of  bnek. 
Ing  down  a  Job  Into  Its  smallest  pcssUils 
components  and  hiring  alienated  people  st 
low  pay,  Ignoring  the  eagerness  of  mao; 
workers  for  recognition  and  challenge.  !%« 
swing  now  Is  toward  making  day-to-dai 
chores  Interesting  and  rewarding. 

Dr.  Michael  Beer,  manager  of  organli^ 
tlonal  research  and  development  at  Gnrntt^ 
Olass  Works,  sums  up  the  trend: 

"This  is  an  effort  to  deal  with  the  chu^ 
Ing  needs  of  the  work  force.  We  have  to 
manage  to  fit  those  needs,  ad^t  to  change  la 
fast-changing  Industries.  In  the  past,  e« 
have  vastly  iinderestlmated  what  a  petscm 
was  capable  of.  Now  we  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  into  the  Job.  Not  all  em* 
ployees  can  do  it,  but  I  think  a  large  p«> 
oentage  probably  can.  I  think  this  oonospt 
will  snowball.  It  may  be  an  answer  to  ths 
whole  question  of  productivity." 


jvly  2h  1972 
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TERMINATION  OP  HARTKE-ROUDE- 
BUSH  SENATORIAL  RECOUNT 
PROCEEDINGS  IN  INDIANA 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Preeldent,  the  re- 
count in  the  State  of  Indiana  of  the  votet 
cast  in  1970  for  candidates  for  election 
to  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator  has  aided. 

According  to  available  reports  and  a 
letter  from  the  attorneys  for  Senatw 
Vakck  Hartkk,  the  result  of  the  recount 
in  11  counties  is  a  net  change  in  Senator 
Hartkb's  plurality  of  48  votes. 

Thus  the  plurality  is  reduced  fnan 
4,532  to  4.484. 

On  June  13,  1972,  the  Circuit  Court  of 
PI  Ice  County,  the  last  of  the  11  countJes 
selected  for  recount,  granted  a  motion  to 
dismiss  the  recount  petition  in  Ptte 
County  on  the  grounds  that — 

Regardless  of  the  recount  requested  In  asid 
petition,  the  outcome  of  said  election  will 
not  be  changed. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  legal  proceed- 
ings pursuant  to  the  opinion  of  the  TJS. 
Supreme  Court  dated  February  23,  1972, 
and  before  the  circuit  courts  in  the 
relevant  11  Indiana  coimtles  have  now 
been  terminated,  it  is  proper  to  announce 
to  the  Senate  that  Vakck  Hahtkb  is  the 
duly  elected  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Indiana  and  is  entitled  without  reserva- 
tion or  qualification  to  his  seat  in  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rbcohd  a  letter  from  John 
J.  Dillon,  attorney  for  Senator  Hartki. 
and  the  motion  to  dismiss  the  last  re- 
count petition. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  iteau 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows :  _ 

joNB  30,  1971 

Re  Roudebuah  vs.  Hartke,  et  al..  Supreme 

Court  of  the  United  States. 
Hon.  HowABD  Cannon, 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  PrimUget 

and  Elections.   Senate   Office   BulWinj, 

Washington,  D.C. 
DXAB  Sknatoe  Cannon:  Pursuant  to  tw 
mandate  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
the  recounts  petitioned  for  by  Congressmwi 
Blchard  Boudebush  have  been  completed  to 
10  of  the  11  counties  in  which  a  w«»"™ 
was  sought.  Aa  far  aa  we  can  ascertain,  w» 
reeults  of  these  recounts  have  indicated  • 
net  change  of  48  votes  subtracted  from  8lO- 
ator  Hartke's  plurality  of  4,832.  In  the  Utt 
country  In  which  a  recount  was  sought,  PU«» 
County,  Indiana,  Congressman  RoudebuijM 
attomeys  have  petitioned  the  court  to  a«- 
mlss  the  recount  petition  stating  that  "W- 
gardless   of   the  reeult   of   the  recount  »• 


__— ted  in  said  petition  the  outcome  d  said 
Srtlon  wlU  not  be  changed."  On  June  13, 
TSS;  the  Pike  CUxult  Court  sustained  this 
BMtton  thereby  dismissing  the  last  of  the 
Seount  petitions  sought  by  Congressman 
Bwdeburfi.  A  copy  of  this  motion  is  pro- 
ylded  with  this  letter. 

^^vlew  of  the  action  of  Congressman 
Boudebush  In  the  Pike  Circuit  Court,  It  Is 
obvious  to  the  undersigned  attorneys  for 
ainator  Hartke  that  any  question  of  a  change 
m  the  results  of  the  senatorial  election  held 
in  Indiana  In  1970  Is  now  moot.  We  felt 
nsvertheless  it  was  neceesary  to  advise  you 
of  the  posture  of  thU  matter  for  two  reasons. 
first  your  committee  provided  watchers  at 
tbe  recount,  and  secondly,  at  the  time  of 
Senator  Vance  Hartke's  swearing  in  and  seat- 
ing in  the  United  States  Senate  on  Jan- 
uiuy  21,  1871,  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
senate  the  oath  was  administered  to  Sena- 
tor Hartke  without  prejudice  to  the  outcome 
of  an  appeal  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  without  prejudice 
to  the  outcome  of  any  recount  which  the 
Supreme  Court  might  order.  In  conjunction 
with  this  unanimous  consent  motion,  a  state- 
ment on  the  status  of  the  Boudebush  vs 
Hartke  reooimt  case  In  the  form  of  a  letter 
glgned  by  Gordon  K.  DumU  was  placed  In 
the  Congressional  Becord  of  that  date. 

la  view  of  the  facte  which  we  have  stated 
in  this  letter  I  ask  that  a  similar  entry  on 
the  status  of  this  case  be  made  In  the  Oon- 
grceslonal  Becord  through  the  channel  of 
your  subcommittee  showing  that  this  matter 
la  effectively  concluded  thereby  indicating  to 
the  citizens  of  Indiana  that  the  recount  had 
In  10  ooimties  and  the  dismissal  of  the  re- 
count petition  in  the  11th  county  brings  this 
matter  to  a  conclusion  and  Senator  B.  'Vanoe 
Htrtke  la  the  duly  elected,  qualified  and 
mted  senator  from  Indiana. 
■Very  truly  yours, 

John  J.  DnxoN, 
David  W.  Mnufirz, 

Jamxs  li.  TtrOHT, 

John  J.  Diixon, 
Attorneys  for  Senator  Hartke. 

UbnoK  Of  Pxxmoma.  To  Dmcnaa  Pmnow 

FOK    BlBCOTTNT 

[In  the   Pike   Olrcult   Court,    1973    Term] 
State  of  Indiana.  County  of  Pike,  ss: 
Blehard    L.    Boudebtu^,    Petitioner,    vs. 
B.   Vance    Hartte,    Defendant,    Cause    No. 
O-Ttt-llB. 

Oomas  now  the  petitioner,  Blchard  L. 
Boudebush,  In  the  above  actloii,  by  counsel, 
and  moves  and  requests  the  Court  to  dis- 
miss his  petition  for  recount  of  votes  and 
tat  contest  of  election  for  recount  of  votee 
heretofore  filed  by  petitioner  on  November 
18, 1970  and  for  grounds  for  said  motion  and 
rsqusst  respectfully  says:  That  regardlees 
0*  the  reeult  of  the  recount  requested  In  said 
petition,  the  outcome  of  said  election  will 
not  be  changed. 

Wherefore,   petitioner   requests    that    the 
Oomt  dismiss  bis  said  petition  for  raoount 
et  votes  and  for  aU  other  proper  reUef . 
Dated  this  12th  day  of  June,  1972. 

Bdwabo  L.  Waddlx, 
Attorney    for    Petitioner,    Biohtvd    L. 
Boudebush. 

CBTIFICAnON 

Ibe  underaigned  hereby  certlflee  that  be 
mailed  a  true  and  complete  copy  of  the  fore- 
lotng  motion  and  request  of  petitioner  'via 
ocdlsary  United  Stotee  Mall  with  sufficient 
postage  prepaid  at  the  TTnlted  States  Poet 
QAse  at  Petenburg,  mdlana,  prior  to  the 
Slug  of  the  BMne  and  to  each  of  the  follow- 
lag  parties  and  urtrtreesw  to- wit : 

(1)  Mr.  B.  Vaaoe  Hartke,  800  Dexter  Street. 
iNnsviUe.  Indiana: 

(a)  ICr.  Dooalit  A.  Sotaabal,  %  Busobmaon, 
Cte.  and  Scbabal.  ill  Monument  Olrcla. 
iBAeoapoils,  I&dlaxia  48304;  and 


(8)  Mr.  David  W.  Marntta.  Attorney  at  law, 
710      Ouarant^      Banding,      mdlanepnUa, 
Indiana, 
Dated  tbia  latb  day  of  June.  1973. 

Bdwaio  L.  Waddls, 
Attorney  for  Petitioner 


THE  ILLINOIS  AGRICULTURAL  AS- 
SOCIATION IS  HELPmO  MEET  THE 
RURAL  DOCTOR  SHORTAGE 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  Congress  has  been  so  deeply  in- 
volved In  a  discussion  of  national  health 
insurance  and  the  medical  care  crlsiB,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  pro- 
gram in  Illinois  that  is  helping  to  solve 
our  health  manpower  need  In  rural  areas. 
In  1948,  the  Illinois  Agricultural  As- 
sociation and  the  Illinois  State  Medical 
Society  joined  together  in  a  very  inno- 
vative and  farsighted  program  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  doctors  to  rural  Il- 
linois. The  lAA  established  a  medical 
student  loan  program  with  the  under- 
standing that  a  student  who  receives  a 
loan  must  agree  to  practice  medicine  in 
an  Illinois  town  for  5  years  alter  the  con- 
clusion of  his  formal  training.  Such  loans 
can  amount  to  as  much  as  $7,500  over 
a  5-ye8u-  period  and  are  repaid  at  an  in- 
terest rate  of  2  percent.  In  addition  to 
loan  assistance,  the  program  recom- 
mends students  for  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine  in 
Chicago. 

In  the  life  of  the  program,  more  than 
$300,000  has  been  made  avaUable  in  stu- 
dent loans.  Approximately  70  doctors  are 
now  practicing  in  Illinois  as  a  result  of 
this  assistance.  For  1972,  24  students 
have  been  accepted  by  the  University  of 
Illinois  for  medical  training  through  the 
lAA  program. 

Mr,  President,  I  wish  to  cwmnend  the 
Illinois  Agricultural  Association  for  its 
strong  leadership  in  the  health  care  field. 
We  know  that  several  towns  in  central 
and  southern  Illinois  today  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  a  doctor.  Many  others 
simply  do  not  have  enough  doctors, 
nurses,  and  allied  health  personnel  to 
meet  the  needs  of  an  expanding  popu- 
lation. The  lAA  student  loan  program 
will  continue  to  make  it  possible  for  well- 
qualifled,  dedicated  young  men  and 
women  to  enter  medical  school  and 
later  spend  a  period  of  time  in  service  to 
the  areas  of  our  State  where  they  are 
clearly  and  desperately  needed. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle entitled.  "Farm  Bureau's  Concern 
About  Rural  Doctor  Shortage  Led  to 
Successful  Student  Loan  Program,"  pub- 
lished in  the  July,  1972,  volume  of  the 
lAA  Record,  be  printed  In  the  Rkord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord, 
as  follows: 

PABM   BOBXATT'S  COMCBUf   ABOUT   BXHUO.   DOC- 

TO«  Sboktaox  LkD  TO  StrccxseroL  SrunxNT 

Loan  Pboobam 

(By  Boy  K.  WlU) 

Tlie  Tni<t<"*'  student  loan  fund  program 
was  launched  a  number  of  years  ago  as  a  re- 
sult of  nrm  Bureau's  coooem  about  tbe 
growing  abortage  of  physicians  In  rural  H- 
UnolB. 

In  November  of  1047  tbe  voting  delegate* 
of     tbe     minols    Agrlcultuzal     Aasoolatlon 


adopted  a  reeolution  wblob  auttioriaed  the 
lAA  board  to  \iee  funds  for  a  trial  period  f» 
loans  to  medical  students  who  would  agree 
to  practice  In  rural  areas  In  tbe  state.  Botti 
the  minois  State  Medical  Society  and  tbe 
minolB  Agricultural  Aaeoolation  agreed  tteat 
tbey  would  match  funds  and  name  peteon- 
nel  to  form  a  Medical  Student  Loan  Pond 
Board. 

In  1948,  the  Ftret  National  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago was  autborteed  to  eeUbllsh  a  trust 
fund  account  to  handle  the  financial  maltan 
of  the  loan  fund  progrem.  Bach  of  the  spon- 
soring organizations  began  depositing  money 
in  this  trust  fund  account  for  the  purpoee 
of  medical  student  loans. 

During  a  loan  fund  board  meeting  In  1048, 
Dr.  Harlan  Bngllsh  of  DanvlUe  proposed  tbe 
idea  of  iirging  the  University  of  lUinols 
Medical  School  to  accept  medical  students 
with  an  intent  to  serve  as  rural  doctofe. 
'mese  students  may  or  may  not  have  tbe 
same  high  academic  records  of  etudente  that 
tbe  university  would  normaUy  mdmit. 

Members  of  the  medical  loan  fund  board 
later  preeented  their  plan  to  tbe  lUlnols 
Cieneral  Assembly.  As  a  result,  a  House  Joint 
Beeolution  vras  adopted  In  1940  which  au- 
thorized the  recommendation  privilege  of 
tbe  Medical  Student  Loan  Pund  Board  to 
seek  placement  of  certain  students  In  eaeb 
freshman  class  at  tbe  University  of  minoit 
Medical  School. 

As  the  program  developed  during  the  yean, 
each  sponsoring  organisation  continued  to 
mafew  financial  contributions.  Student  Inter- 
views v^re  held  annually.  Approximately  ten 
students  per  year  were  recommended  for  ad- 
mission to  the  University  of  Illinois  Medical 
School. 

The  Medical  Student  Loan  Pund  Program 
was  orlgtnaUy  formed  with  the  Idea  of  pro- 
ducing doctors  to  establish  a  general  prac- 
tice. Diirtng  the  years  of  operation,  the  trend 
in  medical  education  changed  and  a  greater 
uUeas  was  placed  on  research  and  speclallBa- 
tlon.  The  loan  fund  board  studied  theee 
changes  and  tn  lOes  agreed  that  students  may 
specUllze  before  establishing  a  famUy  prac- 
tice In  a  niral  area. 

The  total  loan  amount  per  student  has 
varied  from  $625  per  semester  to  the  present 
amount  of  0750  per  semeeter.  These  loans  are 
issued  at  2  per  cent  Interest.  At  present  stu- 
dents are  asked  to  begin  repayment  of  the 
principal  amount  on  January  1  of  the  fifth 
year  following  graduation  from  medical 
school.  During  the  life  of  the  program,  only 
two  students  have  defaulted  on  their  loan 
contracts. 

In  1969  an  effort  was  made  to  Increase  the 
number  of  students  on  the  program  by  con- 
tacting out-of-state  premedlcal  schools.  With 
a  reduction  in  federal  funds  avaUable  to 
medical  students,  there  was  a  greater  de- 
mand for  loans  from  tbe  Medical  Student 
Loan  Fund  Program.  Since  the  program  had 
funds  available  for  loans,  financial  assistance 
was  granted  to  14  students  entering  medical 
school  In  1969  and  to  11  students  entering 
medical  school  in  1970.  By  accepting  theee 
students  and  providing  loans  for  those  al- 
ready on  the  program,  the  loan  ftmd  was 
completely  utilised  in  April  of  1971  and  the 
two  sponsoring  organizations  agreed  to  con- 
tribute (20,000  each  to  tbe  loan  fund  in  order 
to  finance  eight  freshman  students  who  wore 
entering  medical  school  in  1971.  Considera- 
tion was  also  given  by  the  sponsoring  ocga- 
nlaations  to  seek  additional  financial  aid  to 
oontlnue  the  loan  program  in  future  years. 
The  loan  fund  now  totiaa  $383,000.  Loan 
oommltHBents  are  more  tban  $S0Oj0O0,  If  all 
students  take  what  tbey  are  suthorlaed  to 
biU'iow. 

TO  date,  206  students  have  been  partici- 
pants in  the  program. 

Tbe  Medical  Student  Loan  Board  recently 
met  with  University  of  nilnols  Medical 
School  officials  to  review  preUminary  reeulU 
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of  an  In-depth  stuay  of  the  eflecUvenew  of 
the  DTOKram.  Tb«  university  personnel  f«U 
Slt^f^g^m  wa.  ffectlve  and  indicated 
Uielr  d«Bire  to  continue  their  cooperation. 

In  1869  the  State  LegUUture  approved  a 
Joint  aeeolutlon  which  urged  the  Board  of 
^t^fof  the  Onive«lty  of  lUinoU  to  con- 
S^e^elr  efforU  to  place  doctors  in  rur^ 
S^Li  in  IlUnoU  by  doubling  tb«  ^l'>f  ""^ 
of  Dlaces  in  medical  school  for  Medical  Stu- 
^^t^^  Fund  appUcanta.  Eleven  students 
Mre  accepted  in  the  claw  entering  In  1971 
^0^34  students  have  been  accepted  for  the 
claw  entering  in  1973. 
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I  simply  can't  believe  ihat  Blaclt  crime  is 
the  result  of  years  of  deprlvaUon  and  op- 
pression. If  so,  why  aren't  we  all  stealing 
and  killing?  . 

Let  us  stand  sUong  against  crime.  Alloi 
us  When  we  do.  we  wlU  make  our  nelghbor- 
tioods  far  more  attractive  to  business.  Which, 
m  turn,  wUl  create  more  Jobs,  .'^.nd  reduce 
insurance  rates.  And  add  millions  of  dollars 
to  our  spendable  income. 

Consider  for  a  moment:  Can  crime  do  as 
much  for  all  of  us? 


FIGHTING  CRIME  IN  BLACK 
COMMUNITIES 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
great  probleniB  we  face  today  Is  that  of 
fighting  crime  in  our  black  communities 
Statistics  show  us  that  the  victims  of 
such  crime  most  usuaUy  are  the  blacks 
themselves.  .  ,_ 

No  community  or  city  can  grow  wnen 
crime  \s  rampant.  Constant  fear  of  being 
robbed  or  beatoi,  or  worse.  Is  not  con- 
ducive to  the  building  of  a  strong  eco- 
Qomic  base  which  is  necessary  for  sociai 

Government  programs  which  seek 
either  to  enforce  or  encourage  law  ana 
order  within  a  community  wUl  fall  un- 
less the  people  within  that  community 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  flght  crime 
and  reject  violence.  .  .^     »^ 

In  the  July  6.  1972.  edition  of  the  Arl- 
awia  Tribune,  tills  problem  is  discussed 
briefly  but  f ortjefully  by  Joe  Black,  a  vice 
prwident  of  the  Greyhound  Corp.  The 
Arizona  Tribune,  which  Is  published  by 
a  very  fine  lady.  Wtts.  Elolse  Banks,  is  an 
outstanding  weekly  which  serves  the 
black  populatloBi  of  my  State. 

Mr  Black.  inddentaUy,  recently  pro- 
duced a  booklet  which  shows  how  many 
other  black  Americans  have  achieved 
success  in  many  fields  of  endeavor. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Black's  column  from  the 
Arlrona    Tribune    be    printed    m    the 

Rbcoro.  ..  , 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  lollows: 

By  thx  Way 

>By  Joe  Black) 

If   our   Blaclt   communities   have  realistic 

Dlani  to  improve  living  conditions,  one  thing 

is   perhaps   more   Important    than   anything 

0\ii  Black  oommunltles  need  to  grow. 

Bv  growing,  I  don't  mean  In  population.  Or 
in  w4  Or  m  new  building  starts.  Our  com- 
munities must  begin  to  grow,  economically. 

The  reason  for  economic  growth  is  .simple. 
We  must  establish  and  attract  business  to 
our  oommunltles. 

But,  to  attract  new  buslneee,  we  are  facea 
with  some  nasty,  old  bmlness  we  have  to  take 
care  of  first.  ^^ 

The  business  of  curbing  crime  in  our  com- 
munities. ^         ___w^+ 

We  must  all  begin  to  give  greater  respwjt 
to  law  and  order,  and  stop  remaining  silent 
when  we  see  It  being  broken.  We  must  stop 
excusing  Black  crime,  and  turning  our  eyes 
away  from  It  when  we  see  it  happening. 

Black  robbing,  and  extorting  from  Black 
huslneee  is  not  beautiful.  We  need  to  weed 
out  that  UiBldlous  element  from  our  neigh - 
lK»hoods,  soon.  We  have  to  stand  together 
and  stamp  out  the  parasites  who  call  ua 
brother  to  our  faces,  then  rob  us  blind  when 
our  backs  are  turned. 


STEEL  PRODUCnVITy  DRIVE:  THE 
EXPERIENCE  AT  INLAND  STEEL 


Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
giist  1  1971.  steel  labor  and  management 
made  what  was  heralded  as  a  ground- 
breaking agreement  to  create  labor- 
management  productivity  councils  to  in- 
crease the  productivity,  and  the  world 
competitiveness,  of  the  steel  industry. 

The    agreement    was    based    on    the 
shared  belief  that  the  future  of  the  in- 
dustry—'will    rest    heavily    upon    the 
ability  of  the  parties  to  work  coopera- 
tively to  achieve  significantly  higher  pro- 
ductlvitv  trends  than  have  occiured  in 
the   recent  past."   Thus   the  agreement 
called  for  joint  advisory  committees  on 
productivity  to  be  established  at  each 
steel  plant,  to  be  composed  of  equal  num- 
bers of  union  and  company  members,  and 
to  meet  no  less  than  once  a  month.  The 
purposes  of  the  joint  committees  were— 
To    advise    '.vlth    plant    manaKement   con- 
cerning ways  and  means  of  improving  pro- 
ductivity  and   developing   recommendations 
for  stimulating  its  growth  ...  but  also  to 
promote  orderly  and  peacefiU  relations  with 
employees,  to  achieve  uninterrupted  opera- 
tions in  the  plants,  lo  promote  the  "se  of 
domestic   steel    and   to   achieve   the   deelred 
prosperity  and  progress  of  the  Company  and 
Its  employees. 


The   steel  labor -management   agree- 
ment was  greeted  both  with  enthusiasm 
and   skepticism.   Enthusiastic   observers 
called  It  a  major  break  with  the  tradition 
of  hostile,  adversarial  labor-management 
relationships  which  had  precluded  any 
real  cooperative  effort  to  meet  the  ob- 
jecUves  of  botli  sides  by  making  the  in- 
dustry more  compeUave.  Skeptics  said 
the    agreement    was    window    dressing 
created  in  order  to  make  a  substanual 
wage  settlement  more  palatable  to  those, 
including  Government  officials,  who  were 
concerned  about  the  effect  of  the  setUe- 
ment  on  the  effort  to  stop  inflation.  Other 
skeptics  said  the  joint  committees  could 
never  work  because  the  tradition  of  la- 
bor-management hostility  would  be  too 
strong  to  overcome. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  these 
councils  to  date?  Within  the  past  several 
months  a  productivity  committee  has 
been  set  up  in  virtually  every  plant  in  the 
basic  steel  industry.  It  is  thus  too  early 
to  have  any  clear  account  of  the  actual 
usefulness  of  such  committees  in  increas- 
ing productivity.  But  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  created  is  Itself  important. 

An  account  by  Mr.  Michael  Tenen- 
baum,  president  of  Inland  Steel  Co..  at 
its  annual  stockholders  meeting  on 
April  26  this  year  throws  light  on  one 
steel  company's  response  to  the  creation 
of  such  committees.  Mr.  Tenenbaum 
said: 


with  mutual  trust  and  confidence,  it  ti 
entirely  realistic  to  expect  novel  and  Impot. 
tant  concepts  to  emerge  from  the  joint  pnw 
ductlvlty  committee  dellberatlona.  With  both 
parties  involved  in  the  design  of  new  pro- 
ductivity approaches,  the  llkeUhood  of  um> 
ful  implementation  of  such  program  is  great* 
ly  enhanced.  These  commltteee  have  met  at 
our  plants  and  have  already  undertaken  us»> 
ful  studies.  In  the  course  of  their  dellbert- 
tlon*.  a  wide  variety  of  Items  were  brought 
up  which  conceivably  could  be  considered  m 
areas  of  significant  productivity  improve, 
ment. 

I    regard    this    statement   as   excep- 
tionally  encouraging.    I   have   strongly 
advocated  the  creation  of  department  by 
department,  plant  by  plant  producUvtty 
councils  as  one  of  the  major  steps  Amer- 
ican labor  and  managemait  can  take  to 
increase  the  Nation's  international  com- 
petitiveness, dampai  inflation,  and  end 
economic  controls.  I  have  cited  our  ex- 
perience   with    war-time    productivity 
councils  as  proof  that  such  a  technique 
can  actually  work  to  produce  greater  out- 
put. The  steel  industry,  I  thought,  would 
prove  to  be  a  good  test,  and  the  flirt 
tentative  signs  now  are  that  the  commit- 
tees in  the  steel  industry  may  be  very 
valuable  in  making  the  industry  more 
productive  and  thus  more  competitive. 
The  kinds  of  results  that  Mr.  Tenen- 
baum expects  from  the  effective  opera- 
tion of  joint  productivity  committees  are: 
quicker  installation  and  fuU  operation  (A 
new  processes ;  increased  product  yield  by 
reducing  the  amoimt  of  defective  mate- 
rial;   improved    quaUty    and   customer 
service;  better  equipment  maintenance; 
and  perhaps  most  important  of  aD,  're- 
design of  assignments  to  increase  under- 
standing of  work  functions  and  obiec- 
tives— to     lead     to     greater     employee 
morale,  motivation,  efficiency,  and  im- 
proved attendance. " 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  leaders  and  mem- 
bers of  the  united  Steelworkers  of  Amei- 
ica   under   the   outstanding   leadersMp 
of  Mr    I.  W.  Abel  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  work  jointly  with  management  and 
have  recognized  that  their  own  best  In- 
terest will  be  served  by  accelerating  the 
efficiency  of  American  steel  production. 
Labor's  wholehearted  participation  in  the 
joint    productivity    committees    is.    ol 
course,  absolutely  indispensable  if  they 
function  as  Intended.  I  would  hope  that 
this  joint  cooperative  effort  would  bring 
substantial   rewards   both   in  terms  oi 
greater   job    satisfaction   for   the  men 
themselves,  and  higher  rates  of  pay  re- 
flecting their  units  increased  productiv- 
ity Certainlv  labor's  willingness  to  he» 
make  the  joint  productivity  effort  worS 
is  appreciated  by  all  of  us  who  want  to 
see  the  industry  become  strongly  com- 
petitive in  world  markets. 

Joint  productivity  committees  hold  sub- 
stantial potential  both  for  the  steel  in- 
dustry and  other  Industries.  11  steel  oc«- 
panies  can  look  forward  to  the  realtoa- 
Uon  of  substanial  gains  In  productlviBr 
and  worker  satisfaction,  only  good  c«B 
come  from  adoption  of  the  same  tecu- 
nique  In  other  industriea. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  «» 
labor-management  memorandum^ 
agreement  on  productivity  commltteij, 
and  the  text  of  Mr.  Tenenbaum  s  rt- 
marks  on  AprU  28.  be  printed  in  tM 
Rkcobd. 


Despite  the  general  trend  descrlbea  e«ru«r. 
th««  have  been  some  striking  recent  exam- 
ples where  opportunltlee  few  productivity 
improvements  have  been  exploited  at  Inland. 
I  would  like  to  summartze  several  of  the" 


my  :^4,    ^^''^  amamxm   order   patterns   conducive    to   the 

K4-w.«nn  the  material  increases.  In  this  brief  ^-Pof . ^  ^°"J?Jf?.     SSrt^c^mt   uie  of   stsel   manufacturing 

There  being  no  objection,  the  naarenaa  eniarge  on  the  concept  of  "productiTitr      ™r,^^ 

Jrrfrdered  U)  be  printed  In  the  RkCORD.  ^  \f^^^„  «,  the  st^i  industry,  to  give     «!5»P«^«. ^  m^hh-,  earii*. 

TiMoZ-  some  espies  of  opportunities  ^ J>' i«^«>^^ 

gglOuowB.  tJNDERSTANDiNo  ON  productivity,  ahd  to  report  brlsfly  oQ  "*• 

*"*^M^^  ON  PRODTTcrmTY  Lbor-MaJ«ement      P'^^^^"':*^     ^^^ 

^p^les^^^--4---i^-  =u^^  ---^r^^^Srs^^     ;.— theyTro-;ide-T^.tt-there«>uroes 

^°^''  vi'^^^^te^t    ^m    tht^long    term  that   whUe   the   overall   P'^d""»T»\y   \?,,^^*      th»?  ^n^c^ntrtbute   t^  such   improvement 

X^ritT  ^emclenTy^f   the   stlel   in-  lamest  ic^ste.llndt.^Js^stm^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  clemonstr^tehow  Jt.h^  «:hang« 

''^^J  Dartles  are  concerned  that  the  future 
.  ^h.  md\itry  in  terms  of  employment  and 
'°^,^n  o'f^u^twitial  capital  expenditures 
'^  r,^st  heavUy  upon  the  ability  of  the  par- 

S  -work  -P^-^S  uen^^ef ^;  shlpment^-t^^^tagTo^-er  other  mkj  or  steel 
oantly  higher  productivity  treatu  we  nroduclng  countries  that  the  domestic  in- 
curred in  the  recent  P_"t.  r^e  P?"  es  are  Pr^^«ng  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^, 


than  that  of  the  cloeest  foreign  competitors, 
Japan  and  West  Oermany,  th«  rate  of  pro- 
ductivity improvement  In  the  United  States 
during  the  past  decade  has  lagged  behind 

that   of   the   major   foreign   steel   producers. 
The       manhour-pec-ton-of-min-products- 


^u^a^^are  of  the  im^t  upon  the  Indus- 
?^^d'^  employees  of  the  sizable  penetra- 
1  f  t"e  domestic  steel  mr^l^etby  foreign 
n^ucers  The  parties  have  joined  their  ef- 
?^  to  seeWng^ellef  from  the  problem  of 
Sv^  impor^tlon  of  ^ °re^f-  «^^'  "^J^^^; 
factured  in  low-wage  countries.  Thus.  It  is 
mcumbeiH  upon  the  parties  to  work  coop- 
Seiy  to  meet  the  challenge  posed  by 
Xclpal  foreign  competitors  in  recent  years. 
?tTSso  important  that  the  parties  cooper- 
L  irpromotlng  the  use  of  American  made 

Tu' order  to  implement  this  expression  of 
nurpose,  a  joint  advisory  Committee  on  Pro- 
SS^WtV  shall  be  established  at  each  p Ian t^ 
TOe  iTnlon  representation  on  this  Committee 
S^™  two^mbers  of  the  Union  in  adcU- 
tton  to  the  Local  Union  President  and  the 
on&irman  of  the  Grievance  Committee.  The 
union  members  shaU  be  certified  to  plant 
nianagement  by  the  Union  and  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  Company  members  shall  be 
certified  to  the  Union.  The  Company  and 
Vnlon  members  of  the  Committee  shaU  meet 
at  mutually  agreeable  times,  but  no  leas  than 
once  each  month.  The  function  of  the  Cwn- 
mlttee  shall  be  to  advise  with  plant  man»««»- 
ment  concerning  ways  of  Improving  produc- 
tivity and  developing  recommendations  for 
stimulating  its  growth  so  as  to  promote  the 
pnrpose  of  the  parties  as  set  forth  above  and 
also  promote  (wderly  and  peaceful  relations 
with  the  employees,  to  achieve  xmlnterrupted 
operations  in  the  plants,  to  promote  the  use 
of  domestic  steel  and  to  achieve  the  desired 
prosperity  and  progress  of  the  Company  and 
Iti  employees. 

The  Works  Manager  or  the  Local  Union 
President  may  from  time  to  time  suggest  to 
the  Committee  areas  of  special  concern  con- 
sistent with  the  purpc«ee  of  this  Committee 
and  the  provtslons  of  this  Agreement.  The 
Innetlonlng  of  this  Oommlttee  shaU  not  al- 
fect  the  existing  rights  of  etther  party  under 
say  other  provision  of  this  Agreement. 


RiMAEKS  ON  Producttvitt  bt  Michsb- 
Teninbaum,  Annual  Mixting  of  Stock- 
HOLDBKS,  April  2«.  1972 

INTRODtrcnON 

The  subject  of  productivity  received  rec- 
ognition bv  the  federal  government  with 
the  pubUcatlon  of  a  Department  of  Labor 
study  of  causes  of  unemployment  In  the 
ItiVs.  Since  then,  this  concern  has  reap- 
peared Intermittently,  sometimes  seeWng 
causes  of  unemployment,  other  times  be- 
cause of  concern  about  utUlzatlon  of  scarce 
labor,  and,  more  recently,  in  search  of  effec- 
tive means  of  combatting  Inflation  and  meet- 
ing foreign  competition. 

In  the  early  sixties.  President  Kennedy's 
OouDcll  of  Economic  Advisers  emphasized 
tbs  need  to  consider  the  rate  of  productivity 
growth  m  developing  guidelines  for  wage 
and  price  Increases.  This  emphasis  has  been 
WghUghted  again  in  the  aspects  of  President 
Nixon's  economic  program  which  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  Matlonal  Oommtaslon  on 
P*odt»ctlvlty  and  which  eetabltahsd  produc- 
tivity as  a  factor  to  be  considered  In  d*t«<- 
mlQlng  th»  aUo«»bl*  level  o<  wace  sod  price 


dufitrv  enjoyed  ten  years  ago  has  been  ^mosv 
ellmliiated.  This  unlavoraWe  trend  «fl«<rt* 
the  fact  that  large  plants  aU  over  the  world 
have  become  equipped  with  sUnUar  modern 
facilities  and  are  b*ln«  operated  from  the 
same  technical  base.  This  situation  has  been 
particularly  pronounced  la  Japan  where  mas- 
sive new  plants  have  been  built  on  totally 
new  sites— thus  affording  maximum  oppor- 
tunity for  productivity  improvement  throngb 
capital  Investment. 

Since  the  foreign  mills  are  favored  with 
lower  labor  rates.  It  Is  important  that  pro- 
ductivity in  the  domesUc  steel  IndusUy  be 
increased  substantially  so  as  to  compete 
m  the  International  marketplace.  The  great- 
est international  marketplace  for  steel  Is  In 
the  United  States,  and  it  to  In  this  market 
that  the  combined  effect  of  high  wage  r»t«e 
and   retarded    productivity    growth    Is    felt 

most  seriously.  ,„„^...„« 

The  inability  to  offset  rising  employmwit 
costs  with  proportionate  productivity  Im- 
provements contributes  to  rising  labor  coats 
per  ton  of  product.  With  this  situation  In 
the  American  steel  Industry,  pricee  have 
risen,  profttB  have  faUen.  ana  th«  rat*  of  wc- 
panslon  and  modernliatlon  has  been  re- 
tarded. 

Productivity 

Steel  industry  productivity  Is  most  often 
expressed  as  product  output  per  manhour- 
of-work  input.  In  this  context,  productivity 
may  be  measured  as  tons  shipped  from  a 
mill,  tons  reffned  in  a  steel  ftirn«ce.  number 
of  chemical  analyses  made,  amount  of  el«o- 
trtcai    energy    Beaerated.    gallons    of    vrater 
pumped,   volume  of   gas  produced,   and  to 
numerous  other  ways.  Because  of  tbs  broad 
range  of  steelplant  aoUvlUes,   'productivity  ' 
18  8ometlm*8  difficult  to  measure  and  quite 
often    misunderstood,    l^ven    more    serioua. 
there  la  often  mls\mder»tandlng  about  the 
long-range    objectives    of    productivity    Im- 
provement programs.   In   the   absence   of   a 
rigorous  definition.  It  should  be  useful  to 
state  three  things  that- productivity  iHsp«>v»- 
ment  programs  do  not  encompass. 

1.  They  are  not  directed  at  worker  speed- 

2.  They  do  not  seek  greater  individual 
physical  effort. 

3.  They  are  not  aimed  at  manpower  reduc- 
tion. 

Productivity,  m  the  broadest  sense,  refers 
to  the  effloient  use  of  all  corporate  reeources 
to  manufacture  hl«h-quaUty  products  in  an 
economic  and  responslhle  manner,  to  pro- 
mote growth,  and  to  usefiUly  serve  custom- 
Ms.    employsee,    stocklioWeis    and    general 

public. 

OpporttmtUitt  for  change 

Within  this  heoad  definition,  it  can  be 
reoognttBd  that  prootoctlyity  improvement 
can  come  from  many  sources .  such  as: 

1.  Improved  ateel making  technology 

X  Effective  use  of  capital  to  provide  im- 
proved tools  and  equipment 

3.  Development    of    greater    management 

skill  » 

4. 'intelligent  procurement  of  raw  m«te- 

6.  Ad(H>tlcja  at  marketing  8trat««tes  whieh 


t,uBV     \./t»u     i^vfc*  I*. . « —  —      — •  . 

They  also  demonstrate  how  stich  changes 
serve  to  expand  operations,  create  jobs,  and 
improve  our  competitive  position. 

1    The  Indiana   Harbor   Works   has   eight 
blast  furnaces.   By   todays  standards,  even 
the   largest   of   theee   unite   is   regarded   as 
small.  The  largest  of  theee  furnaoee  whl^ 
was  orlglnallv  designed  to  make  about  i  ,000 
tons  of  molten  Iron  per  day  now  can  pro- 
duce between  2.600  and  3,000  tons  per  day. 
This  impiftvement  was  acoompUshed  throu^ 
better  understanding  of  process  fundamen- 
tals,  intelligent   application   of   this  knowl- 
edge, substantial  capital  expenditures,  and 
impressive   Improvement   in   the   raw   taate- 
rtalB  quaUtv.  Of  equal  importance  is  the  feet 
that  operating  costs  on  these  uaWs  are  com- 
petitive with  those  of  the  largest  of  the  meet 
modem  units.  As  a  result,  new  mines  have 
been  opened,  new  peUet  plants  have  bewa 
built,  the  iron  supply  to  the  Harbor  works 
has  grown,  steel  refining  operations  h»^e  In- 
creased   flniflhing  mills  have  operated  addi- 
tional  turns,    and    more  people   have  been 
hired  to  au  the  added  Jobs  created  in  all 

these  areas.  

2    Our  two  oxvgen  steelmaking   furnaces 
were  ortgln^ly  designed  t)o  produce  around 
300  tons  per  hour.  The  productivity  of  these 
furnaces  now  approaches  500  tons  per  hour. 
This  striking  increase  has  resulted  from  im- 
proved  maintenance  of  the  *««»«*  ,P'"®P?^ 
improvements  In  ges  cleaning  '««"«••  ^ 
development  of  better  refractorles^be  tntro- 
ductlon  of  rapid  systems  for  conveying  proe- 
ess  control  Information  to  the  operators,  and 
the    use   of   novel   meesurtng   drrioee.   Tne 
added  productivity  has  provided  ™<*"J*;|' 
steel  for  farther  proceeslng.  supported  mc« 
operating  turns  In  the  ftnUihlng  ^^lllls  jm- 
proved  service  to  our  customers,  and  created 
additional  jobs  for  our  P^Pl«„^     ..„,  _^ 
3    OUT  high-speed  80"  Sot  Strip  MUl  was 
designed  originally  to  roU  »bout  300  tons  par 
hour,  over   a   slk-year  p««1o«.   produ«m«y 
from  this  mill  has  been  ttoreswd  to  about 
460  tons  per  hour.  The  improvement  resuwea 
from  the  ln«eUtgent  uee  of  ooB8|>«ter  prooea 
control  systems,  the  r*pld  P«>«»^  ?*,<*• 
aers  to  aUow  preparation  of  efficient  rc^iij 
schedules,   the  laaproved   onderrtandlng  <x 
factors  affecting  product  quaUty,  the  derel- 
opment  of  improved  techniques  for  guld  ng 
steerfhityugh  Buoweslve  ^B^-jpeed  roUtog 
mins.  and  the  prwrtalon  of  •<»^*o^_^ 
heating  capacity.  The  addWlonal  hot*wUed 
colls  so  produced  have  allowed  other  rnUls  to 
schedule  addltiena*  turns,  providing  ™P0»- 
tant  market  opporttaritl*B  and  creating  »M\- 

tlonal  Jobs.  __• 

In  varying  degrees  and  In  dtverse  waye, 
manT  other  slgniacsmt  prodnctinty  im- 
provements have  been  eehteTed  throufjout 
the  company.  A  ntimber  of  common  fe»t\ire« 
can  be  identified  with  such  Unprovements: 
1.  They  often  eroerge  -as  a  restxlt  of  eapRai 

expendlturee  for  new  equipment.  

a  They  represent  eflteetlre  use  of  resources 
available  to  the  peopie  operating  the  process 
concerned.  ^^ 

3  Tfce  Improvements  ■nsttally  are  the  proa- 
uet  or  innoyatlve  contrttmtlons  by  indin«- 
ualB  who  understand  the  P«x'«*f*^** 
simulated  by  the  opportunity  to  Imps-ore  its 
perfermanoe.  ^^^ 

TJiere  wUl  always  be  pK»wns  alB«i  »» 
imprtyving  technology  through  capital  «- 
p«adlttires  for  new  a^uip^etrt.  On  ^^^*™* 
h»rt^.  the  stmeturing  o<  •  work  — Igwrawn* 
■0  M  to  stimulate  tn*>i»a«tTe  coPtrHsatwM 
ttkat  lead  to  untwaBedjproducttiUj  lUimiMmU 
a^BrtotM  "^>^t»*"B"  ^o^Mthr  tnantgemeat  ana 
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labor.  Thla  challenge  received  special  recog- 
altlon  in  the  1971  asiMinant  with  the  United 
Steelworkers  whloh  provided  that  Unlon- 
Maiuigement  ooznmltteee  would  be  fonned, 
"to  work  ooopewktlvely  to  achieve  slgnlflcant- 
ly  higher  productivity  trend*  to  meet  the 
ohallenge  of  foreign  competition." 

Productivity  muMt  be  the  Joint  concern  of 
both  Management  and  Labor.  With  mutual 
troMt  and  oonfldence,  It  U  entirely  realistic 
to  expect  novel  and  Important  concept*  to 
emerge  from  the  Joint  productivity  commit- 
tee deUberaUona-  With  both  parties  involved 
in  the  dealgn  of  new  productivity  approaches, 
the  likelihood  of  useful  implementation  of 
such  programs  U  greatly  enhanced.  Theee 
oommltteee  have  met  at  our  plants  and  have 
already  undertaken  useful  studies.  In  the 
course  of  their  deliberations,  a  wide  variety 
of  Items  were  brought  up  which  conceivably 
could  be  conaidered  aa  areas  of  significant 
productivity  improvement.  It  Is  of  Intereet 
to  comment  on  some  of  theee. 

1.  There  la  a  need  for  technlqiies  to  aooel- 
erate  the  rate  at  which  new  proceeses  and 
new  equipment  are  brought  to  their  poten- 
tial operating  level*.  The  aim  wotild  be  to 
raduce  the  delay  that  has  characterized  the 
Introduction  of  much  new  equipment  in  the 
past.  The  rapid  attainment  of  full  produc- 
tivity capacity  on  new  equipment  would  en- 
courage authorization  of  additional  oapltal 
programs  for  modem  production  equipment, 
and  this  suceeealon  would  multiply  oppor- 
tunities for  productlTlty  growth. 

3.  Increaaee  In  product  yields  are  always 
poealble  when  organised,  intelligent  pro- 
gnuns  are  directed  toward  tbim  objective.  Be- 
ductlons  In  the  amount  of  defective  material 
are  Immediately  transformed  Into  produc- 
tivity gains,  since  more  prime  product  la 
manufaotTired  with  the  same  overall  input. 
Tlald  ln^>rovement  has  the  added  advantage 
of  avoiding  the  waste  of  time  and  effort  In 
raoUimlng  and  reprooeaslng  questionable 
matarlaL 

8.  Improved  quality  and  customer  service 
in  ItMlf  generates  a  continuous  flow  of 
onlara  for  our  products.  The  inevitable  re- 
sult la  the  higher  utilisation  of  available  ca- 
pacity on  whloh  productivity  U  so  depend- 
ent. 

4.  It  Is  likely  that  concepts  that  lead  to 
mar«  flezlblUty  and  improved  efficiency  In 
equipment  maintenance  will  be  suggested  in 
the  oounoU  meetings.  Such  improved  main- 
twtanoe  would  avoid  breakdowns,  operating 
dAlaya.  material  damage,  and  physically  de- 
manding repair  efforts.  The  net  effect  would 
tM  to  reduce  time  lost  In  unscheduled  repair 
work  and  to  gain  time  for  productive  out- 
put. 

5.  A  troublesome  area  affecting  productiv- 
ity has  been  the  loe*  of  efficiency  because  of 
ezoeaalve  abeenteelsm.  Bedeeign  of  asalgn- 
mantM  to  Increaae  understanding  of  work 
function*  and  objectives  could  well  lead  to 
greater  employee  moral,  motivation,  effl- 
clan(^,  and  Unproved  attandanoe. 

a.  Inevitably,  there  will  be  Increased  In- 
genuity Introduced  Into  new  capital  pro- 
grams and  Increased  creativity  in  reoognlalng 
solution*  to  the  operating  problems  that 
oontlnuously  ohallenge  all  of  our  workers. 

In  the  long  run.  the  creativity  of  our  peo- 
ple repreeenta  otir  most  effective  tool  in  the 
campaign  to  Increase  productivity.  Programs 
that  enrich  the  Jobs  of  our  people  will  un- 
questionably lead  to  significant  productivity 
Improvement. 

Am  progzaH  la  mMte  and  productivity  im- 
proves, higher  wages  can  be  Justified,  and  we 
will  be  In  a  more  favorable  position  to  com- 
pete against  foreign  steel.  Moreover,  addi- 
tional resources  will  be  generated  whloh  can 
be  used  to  support  new  capital  programs,  a 
greater  effort  can  be  nude  to  Improve  the 
aBTlronment  InsMle  and  outside  our  plants. 
*be  industry  can  espaiul.  more  Jobs  will  be 
ueetwl.  employee  task  aaalgnmenta  will  be- 
eom*  increasingly  iitimnlatl'>g,  and  within 
Um  framework  oC  aocUUy  reqtonalble  op- 


erating  programs,    profit    margins    will    In- 


THE  SECRETARY  OP  AGRICULTURE 
AND   POOD   PRICES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
suppose  there  are  many  of  our  citizens 
who  do  not  recognize  that  we  now  have 
a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  this  coun- 
try who  Is  unequivocal  In  his  stand  on 
the  .side  of  farmers  and  rural  America. 
Recent  developments  have  proven  this 
fact  again  and  again,  ranging  from  the 
Russian  grain  sale  of  $750  million  to  his 
actions  in  blunting  the  effect  of  restric- 
tions by  various  other  governmental  de- 
partments on  producers  of  livestock. 

Pew  persons  outside  the  agricultural 
leadership  of  this  country  seem  to  realize 
the  misguided  pressures  that  have 
mounted  to  Impose  price  controls  on  all 
food  and  fiber  at  the  farm  level. 

Leaders  of  the  cattle  industry  have 
been  particularly  apprehensive  over  the 
continuing  movements  designed  to  cut 
back  the  price  of  beef.  They  did  not  pro- 
test too  much  the  first  decision  of  the 
administration  to  import  an  additional 
120  million  pounds  of  beef  this  year,  be- 
cause they  understand  that  plans  of  our 
domestic  producers  to  provide  consumers 
with  more  beef  has  created  a  temporsuy 
shortage.  The  only  means  of  Increasing 
the  beef  herd  is  to  hold  back  heifers. 
This  starts  the  nearly  3 -year  cycle  re- 
quired before  more  beef  can  begin  com- 
ing on  the  market.  They  are  holding 
back  heifers,  thus  bringing  about  the 
eventual  desired  additional  production 
of  beef.  Meanwhile,  the  domestic 
slaughter  level  is  slowed  down,  at  the 
same  time  that  many  countries  of  the 
world  are  demanding  more  of  the  for- 
eign beef  which  formerly  found  a  ready 
market  only  in  the  United  States. 

Secretary  Butz  was  in  Port  ColUns, 
Colo.,  last  week  talking  to  the  producers 
at  the  American  Cattlemen's  Confer- 
ence— an  annual  national  event  held  in 
my  State.  He  met  with  a  group  of  lead- 
ers, talked  at  length  to  the  entire  as- 
semblage, and  then  was  confronted  by 
the  news  media  of  the  major  farm  pub- 
lications of  the  Nation,  in  addition  to 
local  newspaiser  and  TV  reporters. 

It  was  his  first  opportunity  to  fully 
explain  what  has  been  happeiiing  in  his 
flght  to  bring  commonsense  to  the  emo- 
tional atmosphere  surrounding  the  cur- 
rent beef  controversy. 

As  usual,  the  other  side  of  the  news 
story  was  not  carried  to  the  general  pub- 
lic beyond  the  borders  of  Colorado  and 
a  neighboring  State  or  two.  I  want  to  call 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  factors 
involved  In  worldwide  beef  demands  and 
the  Secretary's  analysis  of  the  situation 
which  he  has  faced  as  revealed  at  hl« 
press  conference  at  Port  Collins. 

Secretary  Butz  told  the  news  media 
that  the  holdback  of  heifers  has  created 
a  temporary  beef  shortage  that  resulted 
m  prices  rising  as  much  as  4  or  5  cents 
a  pound  per  carcass.  However,  even 
these  U.S.  prices  are  less  than  two-thirds 
the  price  of  beef  carcasses  in  Europe.  At 
this  time,  he  said,  there  are  11  percent 
more  cattle  on  feed  in  this  country  than 
a  year  ago  and  these  will  begin  coming 
on  the  market  in  late  August  to  temper 


the  price  situation  somewhat,  coupled 
with  a  bit  more  imports. 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  becaoM 
of  the  increcLslng  worldwide  demand  for 
beef  there  is  little  additional  suppUet 
available  at  this  time — Australia  being 
virtually  the  only  source  to  draw  upon.  I 
might  add  that  this  would  probably  bt 
at  the  expense  of  Australian  people*! 
diets,  who  even  with  plentiful  suppllei 
in  the  past  have  eaten  considerably  lea 
pounds  of  beef  per  capita  than  Amer- 
icans due  to  the  export-dollar  needs  of 
that  country. 

In  discussing  each  phase  of  recent  de- 
velopments affecting  the  beef  industry 
of  this  country,  the  Secretary  admitted 
to  the  news  media: 

I  partlaUy  lost  the  battle,  but  even  on  bids 
exporu  we  won  a  high  enough  quota  that  Iti 
not  going  to  have  very  much  Impact. 

Tlie  Secretary  said: 

They  were  moving  toward  using  the  bass 
of  1970-71  on  hide  export  quotas  but  we  got 
that  changed  to  1971 — the  highest  period  of 
exports  in  the  last  six  years. 

I  interject  a  comparison  here  between 
the  hide  export  embargo  so  precipitously 
imposed  under  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion in  1966.  That  complete  embargo  re- 
sulted in  chaos  that  depressed  cattle 
prices  disastrously.  Hides  immediately 
backed  up  at  the  packing  plants,  in  \ia 
warehouse  and  at  the  wharfs.  Under  the 
current  restraints,  orderly  exports  and 
marketing  will  continue  without  inter- 
ruption— and  at  the  high  level  mentioned 
by  the  Secretary.  Por  this  reason,  as  he 
stated,  there  should  be  minimal  impact 
on  cattle  prices,  while  still  providing  ad- 
ditional hide  supplies  to  our  domestic  in- 
dustries. 

Relative  to  the  State  Department's  ef- 
forts to  encourage  beef  exporting  coun- 
tries to  ship  larger  supplies  this  year,  the 
Secretary  said  that  ministers  from  the 
embassy  of  12  countries  that  normally 
export  beef  to  this  country  presented 
the  facts  of  life  to  the  Department  on 
the  world  situation.  Secretary  Butz  said 
this  meeting  proved  what  he  had  pre- 
dicted earlier  that— 

We  can  anticipate  an  Increaae  of  perbsps 
10  percent,  which  wlU  bring  us  to  about  tbe 
quota  we  had  sot  InltlaUy.  In  the  absence  of 
the  original  quota  action  Indications  wne 
that  we  wwe  going  to  have  a  shortage  of 
about  SO  mlUlon  pounds. 

Returning  to  the  hide  situation,  the 
Secretary  answered  an  inquiry  in  which 
he  said: 

I  t^^"fc  that  In  the  caee  of  hides  It  do** 
guarantee  a  minimum  level  of  hides  for  tM 
domestic  shoe  manufactvirlng  and  leather  In- 
dustry in  thU  country;  it  really  pweerves  f« 
them  the  Increase  we're  going  to  have  In  tlM 
months  ahead  In  the  number  of  hides  .  .  ■ 
due  to  the  heavier  feedlot  numbers. 

The  Secretary  defended  the  price  d 
cattle,  which  he  said  were  Just  a  few  centa 
above  20  years  eigo  while  cattlemen's  costs 
had  Increased  by  more  than  60  perceirt 
during  the  1960-8.  He  said  that  under  t^ 
American  system  it  is  necessary  to  maM 
a  profit  or  production  of  any  product  wffl 
decline— including  beef.  He  said  that  tw 
profit  inducement  is  mandatory,  and  th»» 
"cattle  prices  right  now  are  at  an  in- 
ducement level." 

When  the  Consumer  Price  Index  con» 


oat  uter  this  month.   Secretary  Bute 

ortdicited  that—  

Iti  going  to  show   an   Increase   In   food 

^  ^sr  last  month.  We  know  that  be- 

SS?  a  month  ago  the  wholesale  price  Index 

t^  Xlncroaae  and  It  takes  about  eU 

^^SSfor  that  to  move  through  the  channels. 

This  statement  was  made  as  an  expia- 
tion of  why  anticipatory  measures 
Wwtaken  to  hold  beef  prices  in  line 
^  current  fair  levels.  He  added: 

I  dont  want  to  see  cattle  prices  go  back 
u,  where  they  were  2  or  3  years  ago.  They 
Um  too  low  then.  We're  Increasing  produc- 
um  now  by  about  2  percent  a  year  whloh 
r»  healthy  rate  of  Increase— one  we  can 
!h,orb.  If ,  say  we  get  to  a  4  percent  increase 
S«ti  too  rapid  an  increase.  I  think  wed 
bs  la  trouble  prlcewlae. 

In  response  to  a  final  quesUon  con- 
cerning the  source  of  attacks  on  farm 
Ibices,  the  Secretary  said: 

They're  coming  from  people  who  think 
Ujsies  something  sinful  about  paying  for 
their  food;  and  from  politicians  who  pUy 
on  that. 

He  then  reminded  the  news  media 

that— 

This  Administration  has  mounted  a  mas- 
itv*  effort  to  flght  hunger  among  people  at 
Uie  lower  end  of  the  Income  spectrum.  The 
Piwident  has  said  he  doesn't  want  any 
AHwrlcan  or  American  ch.Ud  to  go  to  bed 
hungry  .  •  and  I  subscribe  to  that.  But. 
having  said  that  I'm  Just  as  adamant  that 
under  the  American  system.  Americans  who 
can  afford  to  do  so  should  pay  for  their  food 
in  the  market  place  Just  like  they  pay  for 
their  automobUes  or  their  TV  sets.  We  want 
that  food  for  them  as  econonxlcaUy  as  poesl- 
bla,  and  we  are  taking  steps  to  control  mar- 
gins in  the  processing  and  distribution 
phases.  We're  taking  steps  to  keep  every 
marketing  phase  as  efficient  as  poeslble,  but 
having*  done  that,  cheap  subsidized  food 
priced  below  cost  of  production  Is  not  the 
birthright  of  cltiaena  who  can  afford  to  pay 
tor  It  any  more  <^*"^"  cheap  automobiles  is 

tbBii  birthright. 

I  believe  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  summed  up  the  existing  food  sltua- 
tian  clearly,  nonemotionally  and  suc- 
cinctly. I  commend  this  commonsense 
approach  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
American  people  during  this  period  when 
we  are  attempting  desperated  to  control 
Inflation  for  the  benefit  of  every  citizen. 


THE   OMBUDSMAN    EXPERIMENTA- 
IION  ACT 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
principal  sponsor  of  S.  2200,  the  Admln- 
latratlve  Ombudsmen  Experimentation 
Act  of  1971,  I  wish  to  caU  Members'  at- 
tsntion  to  a  very  excellent  article  by 
Bernard  Prank,  Esquire,  chairman  of  the 
Omhudsman  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
ctn  Bar  Association,  who  has  been  a 
leader  in  this  field. 

The  article,  which  appeared  in  ttie 
May  1972  issue  <rf  the  National  Civic  Re- 
view, published  by  the  National  Munid- 
pel  League,  is  entitled  "The  Ombuds- 
man Concept  Is  Expanding  in  the  United 
States." 

Tlie  article  describes  in  some  detail  the 
crowing  Interest  and  action  by  govem- 
meots  at  all  levels  throughout  the  world 
In  respect  to  the  creation  of  machinery 
to  handle  complaints  against  tuUnlxito- 
tnttve  abuse. 


Mr.  Frank  notes  that  ombudsmen 
have  been  established  at  the  State  level 
In  four  jurisdictions  and  that  in  1971 
proixwals  were  pending  in  no  less  thM 
28  States,  as  well  as  Guam  and  Puerto 

Rico. 

At  the  local  level,  ooim>laint-handllng 
mechanism  of  various  types  exist  In  at 
least  44  cities,  school  districts,  and  coun- 
ties of  the  Nation. 

A  project  funded  by  OEO  in  Buffalo, 
N  Y.,  in  my  own  State  during  the  period 
August  1967  to  August  1969  was  the  mod- 
el for  many  of  these  ombudsmen  offices. 
Mr.  President,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation has  passed  recently  a  resolu- 
tion recommending  the  establishment  of 
State  and  local  ombudsmen,  with  exper- 
imentation on  the  Federal  level. 

S  2200,  wrihich  I  have  proposed,  with 
Senators  Kknnidy,  Bath,  Tatt,  and 
TuNwrr,  is  currently  the  only  bill  before 
the  Senate  which  would  provide  such  ex- 
perimentation. ,  _,  ,  ^ 

It  would  establish  in  the  legislative 
branch  an  Office  of  Administrative  Om- 
budsman to  conduct  demonstration  om- 
budsman programs  on  a  regional  basis 
to  deal  with  individual  complaints 
against  Federal  administrative  action, 
particularly  affecting  the  poor. 

The  bill  would  also  establish  an  Om- 
budsman Foundation  to  fund  procrams 
at  tbe  State  and  local  level. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Wll  will  be  con- 
sidered later  this  session  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment.  Man- 
power and  Poverty  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wdf  are.  d 
which  latter  I  am  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member,  and  that  consideration  wiH 
result  in  an  advance  in  implementatloo 
of  tbe  concept  on  the  Federal  level,  to 
an  ortent  comparable  to  the  significant 
mocrees  made  upon  the  State  and  lo- 
cal level. 

I  fmk  unanimous  consent  that  tnere 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  R*cou> 
the  article  by  Mr.  Frank,  together  with 
a  sectlon-by-seetion  analysis  of  S.  2200 
and  the  recent  report  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  section  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Law  Ombudsman  Committee. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobd, 
as  follows : 

TH«    OMeUDSMAK    OOMCKFT    I*    BXTAtnUXQ   tW 

TKX  Ukxtkb  9t*ts> 
(By  Bem*rd  R«>nk)  * 
Throughout  the  wocld  gwemmental  and 
nongovernmental  organlaation*  are  giving 
serious  thought  to  the  creatton  oC  machinery 
to  handle  oomplAlnts  agatnat  govemmeat.  A 
few  of  theee  are  the  International  Oommls- 
slon  of  JurtoU.  the  Wocld  Pmm  Through 
Law  Oenter,  the  UnltMl  Natlooi  dlvialon  o< 
hiimitn  rtghts.  the  Amwican  Bar  AjMoctatlon. 
the  legal  dlvlolocL  of  Uia  BrlUBh  OotnsBoa- 
wealth  a«jre<arlat,  the  AdmlnlstiattTe  Oon- 
ferenoe  of  the  United  State*,  tlie  OfBce  erf 
Beonocnlc  Opportunity  and  the  UnlTerstty 
of  OaUfomlA. 

Tta«e  prealdeniUal  oommlaaloo*  have  dealt 
with  the  subject  In  the  past  four  yean.  TJie 
neeltlent'i  CXxxuniasloin  on  law  Bnioreemant 
and  AdmlnlBtratton  of  Juetloe.  in  lU  report 


*  Barnard  Frank  la  cheimian  of  tiia  Om- 
biulaman  Oommlttee  of  the  Amarloaa  Bar 
AMOOlatton  and  Fedand  Bar  AMoelation.  Tills 
is  hie  addreae,  Novemb«  18.  1971.  at  th« 
N*tton*l  Municipal  League's  TTth  Nattooal 
Oonf«r«noe  on  Oovemment  In  Atlanta. 


The  OhaUen^  of  OtUm  in  a  Ftm  Soo^t. 
rwommendwl  that  "Bvery  jurlsdlctton 
abould  provide  adequate  procedure*  for  fuu 
and  fair  prooewing  of  all  cltlaen  grtevanoe* 
and  ooBrt*lnta  about  the  conduct  of  any 
pubUo  omoer  or  employee."  The  National 
Advisory  OomnrtMton  on  ClvU  Dljaorders  rec- 
ommended eetaWlahment  of  formal  mecha- 
nism* for  prooeaetog  grlcvanoas,  many  of 
whloh  wlU  rrtate  to  the  performajioe  of  city 
government,  independent  of  the  looal  admin- 
istration. The  National  CXxnmia^on  on  the 
Oauaea  and  Prevention  of  violence  recom- 
mended that  the  federal  govwnmwit  allocate 
seed  money  to  a  limited  number  of  state  and 
looal  inetltutlon*  to  establish  cltisienfl'  grlev- 
ance  agenolea. 

The  qu*«aon  as  to  how  grievance*  may 
beet  be  in  drees*  i  ha*  come  about  beoauas 
government  ha*  beootna  "big  government," 
almost  everywhere  assuming  a  mulUtude  of 
funotlona  In  eduoatlon,  medical  care.  hou»- 
Ing,  w^fare  and  social  security.  Income  tax 
and  draft  laws  a«eot  aU  segmenu  of  tJia 
populattoo;  extenatve  powers  are  glwn  to  aU 
»pea  of  boards,  agenolea  and  departmanta; 
Uv*«  and  property  are  dlreoUy  aftect^l  by 
government  In  a  manner  and  on  a  soala  not 
prrrloualy  expananoed. 

A  ottlsan  aiteoted  by  mliitakaa  and  abuses 
of  eMOuUve  or  adminlatratlv*  power  began 
to  beUave  there  wa»  no  way  to  deal  with  big 
government.  AU  too  often  he  aooapMd  In- 
juatloaa  when  he  found  existing  maohanlMna 
1nai1*T"**  If  lia  turned  to  th*  legislator  ha 
found  a  public  servant  wlUing  to  help  but 
limited  by  Inaufllalent  funds,  laok  of  sts* 
and  inability  to  obtain  direct  aooaa*  to  fUaa, 
The  legislator  had  to  rely  on  an  expla  nation 
from  the  agency  against  whloh  oocnplalnt 
waa  made.  In  the  oaae  of  tl»e  execuUve,  on 
any  level,  he  was  being  aaked  to  Inveatlgate 
hla  own  admlnlatratton.  PoUtlo*  also  may  be 

a  factor.  ^    ,        . 

If  tbe  cltlsen  turned  to  the  oouru  he  found 
a  system  that  plays  a  major  role  in  oorreot- 
ing  abuaas,  but  he  aJao  found  that  Uttgsttrw 
la  an  advaraary  prooeaa  whloh  is  ooatly,  movaa 
slowly,  createa  tension  and  I*  rlngad  about 
with,  cocnplaz  rules  and  pcooeduraa. 

A  gap  remained  In  the  machlnacy  for  tlie 
redrea*  of  grlavancea.  Thl*  i*  the  giv  flU«d  by 
the  rmh"'«"">"  Ha  U  an  indapandant  ott- 
olal  who  receive*  complaints  against  govern- 
ment ageoalw,  lixveatlgata*.  and.  if  the  oom- 
plslnU  are  justlflad.  make*  remedial  reoom- 
maadatlon*.  Tbe  ombudsman  ooooapt  orlgl- 
natad  In  Svwlan  in  ISOA.  It  caaa  to  Plalaad 
in  1010  and  Denmark  in  lOM  and  alnoe  tban 
ha*  tpn»A  r^jidly. 

Tbrn  olaisto  Boaadlnavian  ombudsman  oflua 
la  an  aztacnal  Instrument  created  by  tbe  leg- 
islature aa  a  saf^uard  against  the  abuaa  of 
power  by  governmental  offlolala.  Independ- 
enoe  from  tl»  exaeutlve  and  even  from  the 
leglalatuxe  is  fundamental  to  tbe  concept. 
■nie  ombudsman  receives  oomptalnU  from 
the  ptibllo  or  acta  on  bla  own  mitlaUve.  There 
I*  no  ^Trp*"**  ^  fUlng  a  oomplalst  and  oooe 
fU0<l  the  ombtidsman  takaa  over.  He  geoarally 
conducu  an  impartial  inveatlgatloa,  calls  on 
all  peraona  for  inlormaUon.  require*  promo- 
tion of  documenta  and  ha*  aooee*  to  govern- 
ment reoonJs.  He  generaUy  has  no  power  to 
punish,  or  order,  reverse  or  Impoee  saneUons, 
but  can  only  nukka  reoommendatloos  and 
iSBtw  reports.  ,     ^   . 

The  system  has  been  easily  transplanted 
and  been  changed  to  suit  particular  charac- 
terlstlos  and  needs.  On  a  national  level  thew 
are  government  otnbudamen  In  Sweden 
(three),  Finland,  Denmark,  Norway  (two: 
civil  and  military),  New  Zealand.  Ouyana, 
Tanaanla  (bo«tfd  of  three),  Qieat  Brltsln 
(where  complaints  come  only  through  mem- 
bert  of  the  House  of  Oommona),  Maurltlua, 
Norttxem  Ireland  (two:  for  central  govern- 
ment and  looal  govanunant)  and  Israel.  West 
Qermany  and  Swltnrland  have  military  om- 
budamen.  The  FIJI  and  ahana  oonatltutloos 
provide  for  the  cre»tton  of  the  oflJoe.  I«ffla- 
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Utlon  u  pending  in  tht  Netlierl«nd*.  In  C3an- 
mU  !!▼•  of  the  10  proTlnoee  !»▼»  ombu<l«- 
men:  New  Brun»wlck,  Quebec,  Alberta,  Manl- 
tob»  and  Not*  8ootJ*.  In  Newfoundland  leg- 
Ulatlon  paned  by  the  Parliament  la  awaiting 
proclamation.  Two  cities  outside  of  the 
United  State* — Jerusalem  and  Zvirlch — also 
have  ombudsmen. 

The  concept  l»  eipandlng  In  the  United 
SUtea.  Two  bills  are  pending  In  Congroae: 
one  provides  for  an  oflloe  of  constituent  as- 
8lMts%nce  which  will  receive  only  oomplalnts 
sent  through  members  or  committees  of 
Oongrees;  the  other  la  an  amendment  to  the 
economic  opportunity  act  of  1064  which 
would  establish  tin  ofBee  of  administrative 
ombudsman  and  set  up  three  demonstration 
projects.  Oomplalnts  would  be  received  from 
any  person,  or  member  or  committee  of  Con- 
gress, but  are  limited  to  the  health,  educa- 
tion, anti-poverty,  and  employment  and 
manpower  tmlnlng  programs  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Labor.  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, and  Housing  sind  ITrban  Development, 
and  the  OBoe  of  Bconomlc  Opportunity.  The 
erpertment  Is  to  continue  until  1974  wh«i 
final  recommendations  are  to  be  made  for 
adoption  of  the  ombudsman  concept  by  the 
federal  government.  The  bill  also  provides  foi 
an  American  Ombudsman  ^undatlon  to  In- 
itiate and  support  research  and  demonstra- 
tion ptDjects  and  make  grants  to  states  and 
municipalities. 

On  the  state  level  there  are  ombudsmen  In 
EtewBll  and  Nebraska  (created  and  appointed 
by  the  legislature)  and  In  Iowa  and  Oregon 
(created  and  appointed  by  the  executive) 
IB  19T1  bills  were  introduced  or  were  pend- 
tbg  In  28  states,  Guam  and  Puerto  Rico. 

In  Hawaii  the  ombudsman,  Herman  3.  Dol, 
took  office  on  July  1,  1969  rsee  the  Review, 
February  19T0,  page  81^  Dtnlng  the  first 
fiscal  year,  ending  June  30.  1970.  the  office  re- 
ceived 983  Inquiries  and  during  the  year 
ending  June  30.  1971,  1,758  inquiries.  During 
this  second  year  it  was  found  that  19  percent 
at  th»  complaints  were  unjustified  and  16 
percent  were  Justified.  This  conforms  to 
the  pattern  In  all  of  the  systems  through- 
out the  world  in  that  most  complaints  are 
UBjUBtlfled. 

Tile  range  of  complaints  was  wide.  The  ma- 
jor cateforlea  were  public  housing,  environ - 
m«nt.  pollution,  highways  and  highway  safe- 
ty, pubHc  edticatlon,  personnel  or  public  em- 
ployment, taxation,  workmen's  and  xmern- 
ptoymont  compensation,  payments  to  vendors 
•ead  employees,  and  regulatory  boards  and 
ootftm  Iselons . 

The  Hawaiian  ombudsman  has  Jurisdiction 
over  local  government,  unlike  Nebraska,  and 
moat  state  proposals.  He  is  appointed  by  the 
legislature  and  serves  a  stx-year  term  but 
may  be  reelected  for  two  more  terms.  He  re- 
ceives complaints  by  visit,  letter  and  tete- 
phone,  or  may  tavestlgate  on  his  own  Initia- 
tive. As  a  service  to  the  outer  islands,  he  or 
a  member  of  his  staff  travels  a  circuit  once 
a  month.  No  fees  or  charges  csn  be  made.  He 
may  obtain  information  as  he  sees  fit.  In- 
spect the  premises  of  an  agency  and  hold  pri- 
vate hearings.  He  has  the  right  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  papers  and  doctunents.  After  investigation 
he  may  make  a  recommendation  to  an  agency 
and  may  reqfaest  a  reply  as  to  action  t^en. 
After  a  reasonable  period  of  tlnxe  he  may  pre- 
sent hia  rftcommendatlon  to  the  governor, 
the  legUlatura  and  the  public.  Letters  to  him 
from  any  person  In  custody  must  be  for- 
wMTded  Immediately,  usopened.  The  ombuds- 
man luap«cts  prlaons.  Jails  and  other  institu- 
tions. 

On  t^  local  ac«ne  complaXnt-haQdllng 
mdchHinHinB  of  various  types  exit  1a  at  lea&t 
44  cities,  school  dlatrlcta  and  couAtlea.  Most 
of  them  operate  as  part  of  the  executive  ot- 
floe,  with,  a  variety  of  titles.  haDdllng  in- 
fonn*tlon  aa  well  a^  com9l*lnt».  Only  two 
local  governmeats  bav«  ofUfies  whioh  o«Q  be 


considered  as  in  line  with  the  ombudsman 
concept.  The  city  of  Dayton-Montgomery 
County-Dayton  school  board,  and  King 
County-Seattle. 

King  County  provided  in  Its  home  rule 
charter  for  the  office  or  citizen  complaints 
which  came  Into  being  on  January  1,  1970. 
Subsequently  the  county  and  Seattle  estab- 
lished In  1971  a  Joint  office  of  citizen  com- 
plaints funded  by  the  OEO.  Lee  Walton  was 
appointed  last  May. 

By  agreement  among  the  Dayton  school 
txiard,  the  city  and  Montgomery  County,  the 
joint  office  of  cttizeii  complaints  was  created. 
funded  by  the  OEO  and  a  roundatlon  with 
some  community  funds.  Theodore  C.  Bing- 
ham took  office  fts  director  on  March  1.  1971. 
His  report  for  the  first  six  months  shows  1 ,029 
inquiries. 

Mention  shovUd  be  made  of  the  citizen's 
administrative  service  project  In  Buffalo 
sponsored  by  tbe  State  University  of  New 
"Tork  and  financed  by  the  OEO  isee  the 
REVIEW.  July  1969,  pa,ge  297) .  In  operation 
for  71  vrets.  In  1967  to  1969.  It  received  1,224 
complaints.  Also  the  .American  Bar  Associa- 
•.lon  has  p.\ssed  a  resolution  recommending 
the  establishment  of  state  and  local  ombuds- 
men, with  experimentation  on  the  federal 
level. 

The  name  ombudsman  has  been  applied 
to  a  great  variety  of  governmental  and  non- 
governmental institutions  and  persons  In  the 
united  states.  We  have  prison  ombudsmen, 
hospital.   :.ew«(pap?r.   radio.   TV.   Department 
of   Commerce.    Navy.    Navy   Wives,    business, 
college  and  school,  environmental  ombods- 
men.  etc  .  etc..  etc.   Obvtoj.sly  the  ombuds- 
man has  arrived.  The  uniqueness  of  the  office 
in  a   world   where   government   has   t>ecome 
big  and  distant  may  tend  to  overglamorize  it. 
The    ombudsman    does    not    provide    the 
magic  cure-all  for  society's  problems.  His  role 
is   to   supplement   existing   mechanisms   for 
redress — the  courts,  the  legislature,  the  ad- 
mlniatratlre       court.       the       administrative 
agency.  These  institutions  raxisc  be  strength- 
eined  and  mad*  more  responsive  to  the  griev- 
ances of  the  citizens.  Ijia  ombudsman  func- 
tions as   au   expert,   impartial,    independent 
and  easily  accessible  servant  who  oeoi  move 
faster   and  informally,   without   cost   to  the 
dttoen,   without    the   tension    of   litigation, 
without  the  necessity  of  counsel  or  influence. 
Many  ieglsUton,  cotmcUmen,  commlsslon- 
en,    may  ore    and    governors    are    not    over* 
whelmed   with  enthusiasm  lor  the  concept. 
This  is   due    to   a   combination    of   lack  of 
undeistanrting    and   di6«asie    for   a    possible 
competitor. 

But  the  ombudsman  must  of  necessity  be 
an  the  agenda  of  federal,  state  and  local 
governments  for  .senou.s  con.slderatlon.  Its 
adoption  wtllbe  slow.  It  is  one  of  the  remedies 
which  will  guarantee  those  rights  which  are 
fssentlal  to  a  socieny  Ui  which  fundamental 
rights  and  human  dlgmty  are  respected. 


AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION   OF 
RETIRED    PEOPLE 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased,  just  prior  to  our  recent  recess 
for  ttie  Demcxjratic  Convention,  to  be  in- 
vited to  attend  a  portion  of  the  biennial 
convention  of  the  American  Retired  Per- 
sons Association,  and  the  National  Re- 
tlre<l  Teacheni  Association,  beinR  held  in 
Uie  Oliitrict  of  Columbia. 

I  was  especially  pleased  that  the  invi- 
tatton  was  extended  to  me  by  members 
of  the  association  from  my  State  of  Colo- 
rado and  that  It  was  possible  for  a  irom- 
ber  of  those  members  and  their  families 
to  be  here  for  that  convention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  "14.  Years  of  Achievement" 


ot  the  American  Association  of  R«tb«d 
Persons  be  included  in  the  Ricorb  M 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

An  article  by  Hubert  Prj'or,  the  editor, 
In  the  Jime-July  publication  of  this  or* 
ganizatlon.  Modem  Maturity,  says: 

Those  who  Join  AARP  are  brought  to- 
gether by  the  compiling  need  in  todayi 
culture  for  an  Identity  and  purpose  that 
others  would  deny  them  or  only  pay  Up 
service  to.  They  know  that  working  togeth«, 
they  can  develop  the  activities  and  iatererts 
they  could  not  develop  alone. 

The  article  concludes  wltti  a  quotation 
from  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  which  Mr. 
Pryor  denominates  as  one  signifying,  in 
its  deepest  connotations,  the  aspiratloDa 
of  the  American  Association  of  Retired 
People: 

So  long  as  we  love,  we  serve;  so  long  aa 
we  are  loved  by  others  I  shoi-.ld  say  y:t  aw 
almost  indispensable  and  no  man  is  uselOBi 
whUe  he  has  a  friend. 

With  this  philosophy,  I  am  sure  the 
accomplishments  of  the  AARP,  and  the 
NRTA,  will  continue  to  grow  during  its 
16th  year  and  those  which  follow. 

The  organization's  publication  also 
contains  an  article  about  the  centennial 
of  the  national  park  system  being  cele- 
brated this  year  and  It  includes  a  de- 
scription of  how  our  senior  citizens  can 
enjoy  the  camping  facilities  in  our  na- 
tional parks.  Particularly,  in  view  of  this* 
it  gave  me  pleasure  to  convey  the  re* 
port  to  the  Colorado  people  present  at 
the  Dr.  Ethel  Percy  Andrus  memorial 
dinner  on  June  14  that  on  the  day  be- 
fore, the  conference  on  the  Golden  Eagle 
passport  program  bill,  out  of  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  the  ranking  minority 
member,  had  finally  agreed  on  a  •provi- 
sion In  the  Senate- passed  bill.  Introduced 
by  Senator  Ailan  Bible,  which  is  of 
great  benefit  to  persons  62  years  of  age 
or  over.  Under  the  terms  of  that  provi- 
sion, such  persoaas  are  entitled  to  free 
admission  to  all  units  of  our  natlonil 
parks  as  well  as  recreation  areas  admin- 
istered by  the  Forest  Service.  They  also 
are  granted  a  50- percent  rednctioo  erf 
charges  for  the  use  of  camping  and  sim- 
ilar faculties. 

I  was  happy  to  cosponsor  Senator  Bi- 
ble's bill  and  commend  him  not  only  for 
the  bUl  but  also  for  his  leadership  aa 
chairman  of  the  Parks  and  Recreation 
Subcommittee,  acting  chairman  of  the 
full  Senate  Interior  Committee,  ana 
chairman  of'  ttie  cooference,  in  all  of 
which  capacities  he  guided  the  bill  » 
enactment. 

For  their  contribution.  I  thank  tne 
AARP  and  all  of  its  members  in  Cotor 
rado  including  those  who  were  here  from 
Colorado  for  the  convention.  Miss  0U» 
Hellbeck.  Pueblo;  Mrs.  M.  Z.  Joiner. Dea- 
ver:  Mrs.  Ida  Crockett.  Clark;  M^ 
Myrtle  Jones,  Grand  Junction;  Norw 
Nessett,  Colorado  Springs;  Arnold  Jo- 
hanson.  Colorado  Springs;  and  Julian 
Eljersold,  Park. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sunk- 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recqrii,  as  follows: 

POTTWrMW   YXAM*  OF    ACfflBVkMXNT 
1«M 


.«».«rv    nongovermnental.  nonprofit  and 
'"''^SSLn  oS^^o'^-  ^*^  »  memberahlp 

"'mS^  w^o^e  m  their  rettremant  yean  a 
JST  oPP^""'*^'^  '"'  «^-kpre«lon  and 
'%'^l^aiuHiy,  a  bimonthly  ms^azuu, 

?KH^ed  With  fuU  colored  lUustratlons.  It 
SKSS  S  «tisfylng  the  sodal  andcul. 
^i^MdB  of  mature  Individuals  by  provld- 
ripSre  window  on  the  world  about.  It 
S,  portrays  to  that  world  the  true  story  of 
Mto  folk  as  men  and  women  of  actton:  ar- 
?^  ^ters,  sportcnen,  travelers,  civic  serr- 
llS'a^  welfare  volunteers-flrrt  Issue  Do- 
tnber-November. 

*JVRP  Health  insurance  Plan,  a  special 
J^nr,  DOllcy  underwritten  by  one  of  the  lead- 
S  tSsSce  companies  of  the  tilted  Btat^. 
mL«  Its  appearance  as  the  first  nationwide 
Sth  insu^ince  for  all  p«r«>ns  66  and  over. 
^XJB  Department  of  Health,  Education 
Im  Welfare  named  this  accomplishment  a 
simincant  sociaJ  achievement.        ^      „       ^ 

AARP  Travel  Service  offers  the  Grand 
Cirele  Tour  of  Europe  geared  to  ^he  Intemrte 
of  the  mature,  personally  conducted  with 
cost  aU-lncluslve. 
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consider  fact-flndlng  from  aU  Ux»  8t»U«. 
reoommendlng:  the  d«»«lopoi«at  ot  piMM 
for  action  to  aawu*  oMar  pen*na  equ«*  oi>- 
portunlty  to  engage  la  galnfiU  employmwit; 
to  provide  housing  sult«d  to  thalr  neeos  M 
a  prloe  thay  caa  afford  to  par.  ""*■*«""*  J" 
developing  studies  and  Intaiwta  to  mau 
aging  a  pertod  of  reward  and  aatlafaottoo. 

AABP  co-aponsora  Freedom  Houaa  with 
Douglas  PIT  Plywood  Aaeoolation. 

AARP  coc^>erat«e  with  the  DB.  TnmmKT 
Dapartmant  la.  davaloplng  a  pra-*«tlr«nent 
program  for  its  aotployeea. 

AABP  and  NBTA  members  express  interest 
in  the  goals  of  the  newly  organla^l  Retire- 
ment Research  and  Welfare  Association,  a 
philanthropic  asaoclaUon  whose  report  on 
Retirement  Oondltlona  was  presented  at  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

AABP  Travel  Service  adds  Southern.  Medi- 
terranean and  Scandinavian  Tours  to  Its 
popular  Grand  Circle  Tour. 

AABP  announces  the  founding  of  Itt  100th 
Chapter.  ^^ 

AABP  expands  its  Health  Insurance  Pro- 
gram with  a  new  history- making  Out-of- 
Hospital  Major  Medical  Ran. 

AARP  and  NBTA  appoint  a  Legislative 
Council  of  twenty-one  persons. 


A4AP  la  founded  and  incorporated  u»d« 

the  laws  of  the  District  of  ColumWa  aa  a 


AARP  Services  are  Inaugurated,  among 
which  are  the  following: 

AAEP  Drug  Service  with  Its  first  unit  in 
Washlneton,  D.C.,  offers  drugs,  prescriptions. 
TitamlnB,  medical  appUanoes.  and  other 
health  aids  at  subeiantlal  savings  to 
members.  _ 

Veterans  Administration  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice welcomes  AARP  participation. 

AARP  News  Bvlletin  makes  Its  appearance. 

AARP  Geriatric  Nursing  Home,  the  Acacias, 
18  established  and  opens  in  September. 

AARP  HospltaUty  House  opens  In  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida.  ^  ^    t^ 

Executive  Headquarters  are  located  la 
Washington  early  In  the  year  and  sUff  'Ji- 
craased.  ^,  . 

AAEP  testifies  at  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  Senate  SubcommlV- 
tM  Hearings. 
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AABP  Health  Insurance  offices  and  pro- 
grams expand,  due  to  membership  demand. 
AARP  President  named  to  National  Ad- 
Ttaory  Committee  for  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging. 

AABP  conducts.  In  St.  Petersburg,  an  Open 
Porum  called  the  "Little  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging"  at  which  2,000  persons  In 
attendance  discuss  "Aging  with  a  future," 
with  national  leaders  as  speakers. 

AARP  opens  the  second  drug  service,  the 
Pl<wlda  Retired  Persons  Pharmacy  In  St. 
Petersburg. 

AARP  testifies  at  the  Co:igre??lonal  investi- 
gation of  the  Dntg  industry  and  its  rate  of 
profit. 

AARP  explores  housing  problems  of  older 
persons. 

AABP  presents.  "Ever  Since  April."  a  play 
written  for  the  Aaaoclatlon  to  depict  the 
tragedy  of  chronologically  enforced  retire- 
ment and  the  hero-victim's  restoring  his 
self-respect  through  concern  for  others. 

The  Social  Security  Information  Officer, 
begins  a  page  report  for  each  issue  of  Mod- 
em Maturity. 

AAEP's  Executive  Staff  conducts  a  week 
of  lectures  and  discussions  at  Chautauqua 
oa  "Modem  Maturity  for  a  Brighter  Tomor- 
row—A Positive  Approach  for  Enriching  the 
Uter  Years." 
AABP*B  First  Chapter  Is  organized. 
AABP  Drug  Service.  In  Washington,  D.C., 
"IH^pilB.  necessitating  removal  to  more  com- 
modious quarters. 

AABP  absorbs  the  n»mbersbip  and  obllga- 
tkna  of  the  Journal  of  Lifetime  Uvlng. 

AABP  participates  in  White  House  Con- 
temoe  on  Aging,  a  national  fonmi  called  to 
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AARP,  m  conjunction  with  NRTA.  holds 
its  first  series  of  Area  Conferences. 

AARP's  and  NRTA's  Denver  Convention  Is 
remarkable  for  the  inspirational  message  cf 
Estes  Kefauver,  the  crusader  for  purity  of 
drugs  consumer  protection  and  freedom  of 
economic  choice,  and  for  the  adoption  of 
the  AARP  Blue  Print  on  Aging,  advocating 
the  establishment  of  National,  State  and 
Local  Commt-sions  on  Aging  and  a  Senior 
service  Corps. 

AARP  makes  avaUable  for  its  members  a 
low-cost  Testamentary  Life  Insurance. 

AARP  plans  and  conducts  a  week-long 
Chautauqua  Institute  on  "The  Changtog 
Image  of  Aging." 

AARP  Travel  Service  adds  British  Isles 
Tour  to  its  European  Tours. 

AARP  dedicates  a  Hoepltallty  House  in 
Long  Beach,  California. 

AARP's  growing  family  of  chapters  con- 
tinues to  expand. 

AABP  Members  respond  to  questionnaire 
regardmg  "Employment  After  Retirement." 
The  Report  by  Retirement  Research  and 
Welfare  Association  Is  published  in  Afod«m 
Maturity. 

AARP  Initiates  pilot  demonstration  proj- 
ects m  counseling,  training  and  placing  older 
workers,  in  cooperation  with  the  DeP^f^ 
ment  of  Labor  and  StaU  Employment  Of- 
fices. 

AABP  Drug  Service  has  expanded,  requir- 
ing  additional   office  space  In  Washington, 

D.C.  , 

AARP  continues  to  keep  vlgU  on  National 
Legislation  and  Social  Security  develop- 
ments; continues  to  offer  Congressional 
Committees  considered  testimony  and  Btate- 
ments  on  matters  affecting  older  people;  and 
yeeps  the  membership  currently  informed 
through  the  colimins  of  AARP  publications. 
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AABP  Travel  Service  inaugxarates  its  first 
Around- the-World  by  air  tours  and  offers  Its 
first     European    Air-Tour     and    Caribbean 

Cruise.  , 

AARP  begins  its  hearing  aid  service  lor 
members  at  reduced  prices  idlsoontmued  in 

196fi). 

AARP  with  NRTA  announces  It  wUl  par- 
ticipate at  the  New  York  World's  Pair  18«1- 
65  and  their  officers  and  Pair  officials  break 
ground  for  the  Aasoclatlon's  Dynamic  Ma- 
turity PavlUon. 

AABP  International  Is  organlaed  in  Copta- 
hagen  and  expanslMi  to  other  lands  bogtoa. 

AARP  Hospitality  House  In  Washington, 
DC,  is  officially  opened  in  August. 

AARP  establishes  its  Institute  of  Lifetime 


Trtap><"g  and  Every  Wateesday  Morning  L«o- 
tura  Series  in  the  Ducwnt  Olrela  BuUdlng  In 
Waahlngton,  O^O..  la  B^tember. 

AABP  in  conjunotton  with  NBTA  holds 
am*  Area  Conf  eranoea  thua  establlahing  the 
plan  o<  Area  Oonfarenoes  to  b«  held  during 
tha  odd  numbered  yaaca  and  alternating 
with  National  Biennial  Otuventlona  on  tha 
even  numbered  years. 

AARP's  tbUd  drug  outlat.  tJbe  CalUomla 
Bettrad  Peraona  Ptiarmaoy,  opens  In  Long 

Beach. 

AABP  and  NRTA  receive  Freedom  Founda- 
tion Awards  for  their  publications  Afod«n» 
Maturity  and  the  NRTA  Journal  with  a  third 
award  to  their  Editor. 


The  Dynamic  Maturity  Pavilion  is  opened 
at  the  New  York  WorW's  Fair  on  AprU  22, 
1964,  with  its  Hall  of  Fame,  picturing 
AABP's  and  NRTA's  offloers  nationwide  and 
lUustratlng  the  accomplishments  oi  the 
Associations. 

Hospitality  Centers  are  busily  welcoming 
members  in  St.  Petersburg,  Long  Beach  and 
Washington,  DO. 

AARP  Chapters  now  number  300 
Instltr.te  of  Lifetime  Learning  program  has 
growing  popularity  and  add.s  new  courses. 

Drug  Service  In  Washington.  D.C.  moves  to 
a  new  and  larger  location,  and  expands  its 
Drug  Service  In  Long  Beach.  California,  into 
new  and  more  adequate  quarters. 

Orand  Circle  Part  II  Tour.  S'^-lss  Holiday 
and  Tour,  American  Herltape  Tour,  are  all 
added  to  the  expanding  Travel  program. 

AARP  holds  its  I'.rst  independent  BlerJilal 
Convention  in  Rochester,  New  York.  June 
14-18. 

AARP  Membership  Division  moves  Into  Its 
larger  and  more  functional  building,  newly 
constructed  in  OJal,  California. 

AARP  story  in  ReaifVe  Digest  on  "Dynamic 
Retirement  Is  Their  Goal"  results  in  100.000 
inquirtes. 
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AARP  membership  participation  in  Retire- 
ment Research  and  Welfare  .Association  en- 
ables it  to  conduct  Its  own  projects  related 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  aging  and 
also  contrltatJte  financially  to  outside  philan- 
thropic projects. 

Travel  Service  offers  Its  first  World  Crtilse 
and  Tour. 

Drug  Service  extends  mall  order  service  In 
the  states  of  California  and  Florida  from  Its 
Long  Beach  and  St.  Petersburg  locations. 

AARP  and  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion cooperate  In  health  information  pro- 
gram and  AABP  Introduces  its  emergency 
Madloal  Alert  and  Ideutificailon  card. 

AABP  highlights  Its  Church  and  Industry 
Programs. 

New  Hospitality  Lounge  ax-d  Institute  ol 
Lifetime  Learning   quarters   are    opened    In 
Long  Beach,  CalUornla,  The  Every  Wednes- 
day Morning  Lecture  Series  Is  inaugurated. 
AARP  enters  the  pra-reilremant  field  with 
the  publication  of  Dj/namtc  Maturity,  a  bi- 
monthly magaalne  focused  on  the  needs  of 
persons  approaching  retirement  and  needing 
help  to  buUd  a  satisfying  rewarding  maturity. 
AABP  Travel  Service  adds  a  western  Di- 
vision and  tours  to  its  expanding  program. 
AAEP    nation-wide    organization    plan    is 
established  through  the  appointment  of  nine 
Area    Vice    Presidents,    nine    Area    Associate 
Vice  Presidents  and  State  Dlrectom  lor  the 
majority  of  the  states. 

Dynamic  Maturity  PavlUon  .loses  Octo- 
ber n,  having  had  a  total  attendance  of 
460,000  persons  for  19<J4-60. 

AABP  with  NRTA  holds  a  third  series  of 
nine  Area  Conferences,  the  theme  being  "For 
What  Do  We  Strive  in  '65?" 


i»sa 
AABP  latroduoes  Its  new  "Ooopdinated- 
Oare"  ®  Oroup  Health  Insurance  program  to 
supplement  Medicare,  underwritten  by  one 
of  the  leading  insurance  companies  of  the 
United  States. 
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AARP  r«qulrB»  Cbaptm  to  Adopt  BtantUrd 
bylkWB  and  urists  tMmoo.  to  b«cam6  inoor- 
porat«d  under  th»  IKW  of  their  own  states. 

AARP  apwu  tbr«e  oMit«ra  for  Concumer 
InfomiAtlon:  WMbington,  D.C:  Long 
B«*ch.    C»Ufo«m»;    8t.    Peft«r»burg,    Florid*. 

AARP*!  PrMldentlal,  BdltorlaJ  and  Chap- 
ter Offloes  are  now  loeat«d  In  Long  BMcb. 
California. 

AARP  xnalntalna  In  Washington ,  D.O.,  tt» 
ofltoas  of  th*  KxecutlT*  Vloe  Prealdent,  the 
Kxeoutlvo  Director,  the  Federal  and  Legla- 
latlve  Relationship*,  the  Church,  Industrial 
and  Community  DlTlslon*  and  the  Institute 
of  Lifetime  Learning  with  Hocpltallty 
tiounge  and  Svery  Wednesday  Morning 
Lecture  Serle*. 

AARP  breaks  ground  for  the  building 
expansion  of  the  geriatric  nursing  honxe. 
Acacias,  In  OJal,  Callfomi*. 

AARP  completes  months  of  earnest  study 
exploring  the  problems  of  hearing  aids.  Con- 
clusions Indicate  that  It  Is  not  possible  to 
obtain  an  adequate  price-saving  bearing  aid 
for  members. 

AARP  Travel  Service  expands  travel  get- 
together  program  and  offers  Increased  num- 
ber of  tours. 

AARP  legislative  staff  prepares  an  Infor- 
mative pamphlet,  "Tax  Facts  for  Older 
Americans,"  available  at  cost  of  printing 
and  mailing. 

AARP  International  officials  participate  In 
the  7th  International  Congress  of  Qeronotol- 
ogy  In  Vienna.  Austria,  and  present  awards 
for  slgulflcant  contributions  to  retirement 
living. 

AARP  holds  Its  Biennial  Convention  In  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  September  7-9.  with  an 
exclMn^  and  stimulating  program  of  inspir- 
ation, business,  tours  and  entertainment. 

AARP  ofTera  radio  13-week  courses  entitled 
"Let's  Listen  tx)  Lifetime  Learning,"  recorded 
on  tape  by  the  Long  Beach  Institute  of  Life- 
time Learning  and  made  available  upon  re- 
quest to  radio  stations  on  a  loan  basis. 

AARP's  .Vodem  Maturity  begins  presenta- 
tion of  a  Home  Study  Course,  "The  World's 
Oreat  Religions." 

AARP's  Public  Relations  Department  In- 
augurates a  Speaker's  Bureau  to  coordinate 
speakers  from  national  headquarters,  elected 
and  appointive  o£Bcers  and  representatives 
of  the  services. 
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AARP'S  Western  Headquarters  moves  to  a 
new  location.  Times  Building,  Long  Beach. 
California,  where  the  Callfomia  Retired  Per- 
sons Pharmacy,  Travel  Service.  Western  Di- 
vision. Insurance  Plan  offlces.  Institute  of 
Lifetime  Learning  and  Hospitality  Lounge 
can  have  more  adequate  space  suid  be  located 
in  the  same  building. 

AARP  Insumace  Plan  Heskdquarters  trans- 
fers to  Phlladeipbia,  to  expanded  fadlltlee 
and  program,  but  still  maintains  offices  In 
Washington.  D.C. 

AARP  Travel  Serrloe,  Western  Division, 
offers  greatly  expanded  program  and  In- 
creases Its  staff  to  ssrrlce  tours  and  cruises 
from  the  West  Coast. 

AARP  with  NHTA  conducts  Its  fourth 
series  of  nine  Area  Conferences  with  "Pride 
in  Participation"  being  the  theme  of  each 
conference. 

AARP  aids  In  the  development  of  an  auto- 
mobile Insurance  program.  Driver-plan  56 
Plus^,  Introduced  by  states  and  underwritten 
by  American  Maturity  Insurance  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

AARP  co-sponsors  with  the  National  Safety 
Council  a  Defensive  Driver  Improvement 
Course  to  be  offered  to  members  In  states 
where  Drlverplan  5fi  Plus  lns\irance  is  avail- 
able. 

AARP's  Board  of  Dtrectors  adopts  neces- 
sary revtaUms  In  the  Bylaw*  to  strengthen 
managsment  affairs  of  tb*  Association  and 


olBosr  progression.  The  post  of  Executive  Dl- 
rsotor  Is  divided  Into  five  areas  of  respon- 
slbUlty  with  an  Bxeeotlve  Director  assigned 
to  each:  National  and  International  Rela- 
tions; Services;  Membership  and  Publica- 
tions; Field  Operations  and  Development; 
Business  Management. 

AARP  expands  its  Standing  Commlttsss 
to  Includs  Public  Affairs  Committees  with 
greater  emphasis  on  local  and  national  oom- 
mtmlty  involvement. 

AARP's  Drug  Service  adds  a  line  of  con- 
valescent supplies  to  its  service  to  members. 

AARP  and  NUTA  complete  the  construc- 
tion of  addition  to  Acacias  Nursing  Home 
which  Increasee  the  capacity  to  50  patient*. 
A  new  approach  to  nursing  care  is  Inaugur- 
ated in  the  Andrus  Apartments — eight  semi- 
care  units. 

AARP's  philanthropic  interest.  Retirement 
Research  and  Welfare  Association,  moves 
from  the  Washington.  D.C,  Eastern  Head- 
quarters to  the  Western  Headquarters  In 
Long  Besu;h.  California 

AARP  with  NRTA  establishes  Regional  Of- 
floes In  .Atlanta,  Qeorgla;  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri: New  York  City:  Toledo,  Ohio;  and 
Long  Beach.  California.  The  reeponsibllltles 
of  these  offices  are  assigned  to  Regional  Rep- 
resentatives. 

AARP's  Pounder  and  Preeident.  Dr.  E^hei 
Percy  .\ndrus,  suffers  a  he«ut  attack  and  ex- 
pires July  13,  19C7.  Mr.  Oeorge  W.  Schluder- 
berg  succeeds  her  as  President. 

AARP  with  NRTA  holds  a  National  Me- 
morial Service  In  memory  of  Dr.  Andrus  In 
Washington,  DC.  on  August  23  and  a  West- 
em  Memorial  Service  at  Lincoln  High  School 
In  Los  .\ngele8,  Callfomia,  on  September  17. 
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AARP's  Modem  Matiu-lty  presents  a  Me- 
morial Edition  in  commemoration  of  Its 
Fovmdlng  Editor,  Dr.  Ethel  Percy  Andrus. 

AARP's  publications'  editorial  responsibili- 
ties are  assumed  by  a  new  editor  and  addi- 
tional members  are  added  to  the  editorial 
staff. 

AARP  with  NRTA  appoints  the  Dr.  Andrus 
National  Memorial  Committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  research  and  recommending  an  ap- 
propriate memorial  to  their  Pounder. 

AARP's  Group  Insurance  Program  now  has 
offices  in  St.  Peters  burg,  Florida;  Washing- 
ton, D.C;  Chicago,  nilnois:  Denver,  Colorado; 
Los  Angeles,  Long  Beach  and  San  Francisco, 
Callfomia;  In  addition  to  the  home  office  In 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 

AARP's  Travel  Service  now  offers  group 
tours  everywhere  In  the  world  from  Its  two 
locations.  New  York  City  and  Long  Beach, 
California. 

AARP's  Institute  of  Lifetime  Learning  of- 
I'ers  consultant  service  to  AARP  Chapters 
interested  in  founding  an  Institute  as  a  serv- 
ice to  their  members  The  rtkdio  series  is 
expanded  with  two  additional  series.  "Let's 
Listen  to  Our  Executive  Directors"  and  "Let's 
Listen  to  Our  Instructors  "  These  tapes  are 
available  on  a  loan  basis  from  the  Institute 
of  Lifetime  Learning  in  Long  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia. 

AARP  continues  to  keep  members  In- 
formed of  legislation  affecting  older  Ameri- 
cans and  frequently  testifies  at  hearings  of 
both  Senate  and  House  committees. 

AARP  Chapters  now  number  600. 

AARP's  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  holds  quarterly  meetings  dvir- 
ing  the  year.  The  Board  of  Directors  meets 
twice,  m  January  and  in  September. 

AARP  arranges  with  the  Sheraton  Hotel 
Corporation  of  America  for  special  reduced 
rates  for  members  on  presentation  of  a  valid 
membership  card  for  week-end  reservations. 

AARP  Is  awarded  a  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil citation  in  recognition  of  Its  nationwide 
Defensive  Driving  Program. 

AARP  holds  Its  third  Biennial  Convention 
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In  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  SsptsmlMr  1 1_ 
6  with  a  delegate  assembly  of  250  mBiiilm 
conducting  business  sessions  and  prognms 
of  Inspiration  and  entertainment  and  tiMai 
of  the  city.  Attendance  exceeds  1,000. 

AARP  Bleimlal  Convention  reports  inrlvtt 
one  by  the  Dr.  Andrus  Msmorlal  C<MBiBitU« 
on  Its  research  and  evaluation  of  more  thui 
200  suggestions  at  an  appropriate  msisaclsi 
to  Its  founder.  The  recommendation  to  ««. 
tabllsh  the  Ethel  Percy  Andrus  Qerontolotf 
Center  at  the  University  of  Southern  C»a- 
fomla  In  Los  Angeles  as  a  memorial  in  kasp. 
Ing  with  Dr.  Andrus'  humanitarian  phDoso- 
phy  Is  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directon 
and  delegates. 

AARP  and  Modem  Maturity  receive  Am. 
dom  Foundation  awards. 

AARP  establishes  a  Regional  Office  In  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  to  serve  Area  vni. 

AARP  and  NRTA  approve  changing  the 
name  of  the  Western  Headquarters  from  th» 
Times  Building  to  the  Andrus  Building. 

AARP  and  NRTA  publUh  a  coUectlon  at 
Dr.  Andrtu'  selected  editorials  In  a  book  •&> 
titled   "The  Wisdom  of  Ethel  Percy  Andrus." 

AARP  members,  chapters  and  buslnsH 
friends  send  contributions  to  Retlreoasnt 
Research  and  Welfare  Association  In  memory 
of  the  late  Dr.  Andrus,  Pounder  of  AABP 
and  RRWA.  The  sum  of  these  contrlbutlMis 
constitutes  the  first  donation  to  the  Dr. 
Ethel  Percy  Andrxis  Memorial  Fund,  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  receiving  tax  ez* 
empt  contributions  toward  the  total  pledgs 
of  82.000.000  made  by  AARP  and  NRTA  for 
the  construction  of  the  Ethel  Percy  Andmi 
Gerontology  Center. 

AARP  membership  Is  over  1,260.000. 

18S9 

AARP  Chapters,  planning  to  conduct  an 
institute  of  Lifetime  Learning,  are  offered  a 
guidebook.  "Formula  for  Success"  by  the 
Institute  of  Lifetime  Learning,  Waahlngtoa, 
D.C.  The  Institute  Introduces  its  "Horns 
Study"  program  making  available  the  flist 
three  courses. 

AARP  Bocu'd  of  Directors  approves  changes 
In  titles  to  establish  one  Executive  Director 
and  three  Directors:  Services,  National  Af- 
fairs, Membership  Processing  and  Publica- 
tions. 

AARP's  Legislative  Staff  prepares  the  IMO 
edition  of  "Tax  Facts  for  Older  Americans" 
and  the  Leg^lslatlve  Council  holds  Its  annual 
meeting  to  plan  legislative  objectives  to 
benefit  older  Americans. 

AARP  Insurance  Service  offers  a  Nursing 
Home  and  Nursing  Care  Plan  to  members. 

AARP  with  NRTA  holds  the  fifth  series  of 
nine  Area  Conferences,  the  theme  being  "Our 
Proud  Heritage  and  You."  Ilie  Associations' 
film,  "Dynamic  Maturity,"  is  shown  at  each 
Conference.  Total  attendance  at  the  ntna 
Conferences  reached  10,000. 

AARP's  fotirth  drug  outlet,  Missouri  Re- 
tired Persons  Pharmacy,  op>ens  In  Kansas 
City,  Missouri  to  serve  all  states. 

AARP  Travel  Service  adds  four  U.S.  tours 
to  Its  ever  IncrecMlng  world-wide  program 
providing  tours  for  every  month  of  the  year. 

AARP  members  contribute  to  the  ptirchasi 
of  more  than  10.000  copies  of  the  bo(*,  "The 
Wisdom  of  Ethel  Percy  Andrus"  thus  placing 
It  on  the  best-seller  list. 

AARP  booklets  on  topics  of  Interest  to 
members  are  published  during  the  year. 

AARP  and  NRTA  serve  as  the  delegati 
agency  to  administer  Project  Work  (Wanted: 
Older  Residents  with  Know-how)  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  In  IJOOg 
Beach.  Calif rnnla,  through  a  matching  grant 
from  OJJ.O. 

A  second  0J5.0.  program,  "Project  IMS 
Start,"  Is  also  administered  from  Washing- 
ton, D.O.  by  the  two  Associations.  AABP  s&d 
NRTA  are  awarded  a  grant  by  the  VB.  De- 
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,^rtm«nt  of  Labor  to  administer  the  "Oom- 
P^M^AWas  Project"  In  sU  cities. 
"ffitS^ltoSi  Regional  Offlces  for  Area 
V,^dX  Texas;  for  Area  IH  In  Waah- 
StS  aoTfor  Area  I  in  Boeton.  Massachu- 
JjClt  now  has  a  Regional  Office  In  each  of 

**!fS'' Ounces  the  avallabUlty  of  tem- 
,J^  employment  for  members  through 
SI*Srvlces  of  Mature  Temps,  Inc^  In  two 
?!tor  cities  with  plans  for  extending  the 
Z!jtoe  nationwide  to  20  other  cities. 
^ARP  Book  Buying  Service  arranges  with 
birTubllshers  to  offer  titles  at  a  reduced 
5^  to  members  through   its  introductory 

*Sw'  membership  totals  1300,000. 

1970 

AARP  Membership  Division  expands  to 
lareer  quarters  by  moving  from  OJal  to  the 
^^^  Building.  Long  Beach,  California. 
^r*BP  announces  the  generouslty  of  con- 
tributions made  to  the  Dr.  Ethel  Percy 
Andrus  Memorial  Fund  as  It  passes  the 
5i»lf.way  mark  toward  the  pledged   goal  of 

»a  000,000.  ^ 

AARP's  Legislative  Counsel  and  staff  con- 
duct the  annual  meeting  of  the  Legislative 
council  to  outline  the  legislative  objectives 
md  prlorttles  for  the  year  and  hosts  members 
of  Congress  and  leaders  of  allied  organiza- 
tions. ,         ,,_ 

AARP  co-sponsors  a  pilot  project  Income 
T»x  Help  for  the  Elderly  by  the  Elderly" 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of  Life- 
time Learning  with  volunteer  personnel 
trained  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
aaaist  members  in  18  cities  with  their  In- 
come Tax  Returns. 

AARP  with  WPIX,  New  York  City,  co- 
produces  a  color  television  series  "The  Gold- 
en Years"  for  nationwide  distribution. 

AARP's  pre-retirement  program  makes 
»T*Uable  to  business  and  Industry  a  series 
of  pubUcatlons  as  well  as  subscriptions  to 
Dynamic     Maturity     and     membership     in 

AARP. 

AARP  chapters  over  700  In  number  neces- 
sitate the  appointment  of  additional  volun- 
teer directors  in  many  states. 

AARP  members  In  Washington.  DC,  may 
now  attend  Institute  of  LUetlme  Learning 
Classes,  without  cost  of  travel,  under  the 
newly  Inaugurated  decentralized  plan  of 
holding  classes  in  several  locations  In  the 
area. 

AARP  members  are  offered  a  life  Insur- 
ance policy,  "Coordinated  Life"  In  addition 
to  health  and  automobile  insurance  plans. 

AABP  holds  its  fourth  Biennial  Convention 
In  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  at  the  Sltlrvln 
Ootel,  May  1&-20-21,  with  "Action  In  the 
70b"  as  the  theme.  The  delegate  assembly 
elects  national  officers  for  the  two-year  term. 
1970-1972,  and  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  class  of  1976.  Mr.  Fred  Paas- 
aen  becomes  the  Association's  third  presi- 
dent. 

AARP  Netos  Bulletin,  becomes  a  monthly 
publication  beginning  with  the  June  issue. 

AARP  officials  attend  the  site  dedication 
ceremony,  June  2,  for  the  Ethel  Percy  Andrus 
Qerontology  Center  on  the  Campus  of  the 
University  of  Southern  Callfomia. 

AARP  contributes  to  the  planning  for 
the  1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
through  a  financial  donation  and  the  assign- 
ment of  the  services  of  one  of  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  full-time  staff  members. 

AARP-NRTA  Pharaaacy.  Washington.  D.C, 
adds  a  "walk-In"  department  to  Its  nation- 
wide mall  order  service. 

AARP  Travel  Services  Include  off-season 
tours  for  members  who  prefer  to  travel  in 
the  fall  and  winter  months. 

AARP's  two-mllllonth  member  visits  the 
nation's  Capital  where  he  and  his  wife  arc 
Wiloomed  to  the  White  House  by  Preeident 
Btchard  M.  Nlzon  and  to  the  Washington 
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Headquarters  by  AARP's  president  and  staff. 

AARP's  first  chapter,  Youngtown,  Arizona, 
celebrates  Its  tenth  anniversary  on  the  first 
day  of  October. 

AARP-recommended  Individual  Sched- 
uled Benefit  Accident  PoUcy  la  made  avail- 
able to  all  members. 

AARP  membership  exceeds  2,211,000. 

IS71 

AARP  elected  and  appointed  officers  and 
staff  members  attend  the  groundbreaking 
ceremonies  for  the  Ethel  Percy  Andnis 
Gerontology  Center  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  Loe  Angeles,  on  Jan- 
uary 20. 

AARP  Legislative  Council's  annual  meet- 
ing to  outline  the  legislative  objectives  for 
the  year  U  highlighted  by  a  visit  to  the 
White  House  to  meet  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon. 

AARP  with  NRTA  plans  to  hold  nine  area 
conferences  during  the  year.  The  theme  for 
this  sixth  series  is  "Developing  Strategy  for 
Aging  in  the  708". 

AARP  with  NRTA  launches  the  expansion 
of  their  "Consumer  Information  Desk"  pro- 
gram designed  to  help  older  Americans  avoid 
frauds  and  stretch  the  shopping  dollar. 

AARP-NRTA  Regional  Office  Is  established 
m  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  with  an  Assistant 
Regional  Representative  assigned  to  the 
State  of  Florida. 

AARP  and  NRTA  members  attending  the 
Axe&  vn  Conference  In  Dallas,  Texas,  wit- 
ness the  presentation  of  the  first  Institute  of 
Lifetime  Learning  Charter  to  the  sponscMrlng 
groups,  San  Antonio  AARP  Chapter  JffiB  and 
San  Antonio  RTA. 

AARP  News  Bulletin  Is  enlarged  to  tabloid 
size  beginning  with  the  June  Issue  and  wlU 
continue  to  be  published  monthly,  with  the 
exception  of  a  combined  Issue  for  July- 
August,  and  will  be  edited  by  a  Washington, 
D.C.  staff.  Independent  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  Modem  Maturity. 

AARP  with  NRTA  Inaugurates  a  new 
Vacation-Holiday  program  to  be  held  In  five 
different  locations. 

AARP  and  NRTA  members  attending  the 
Area  V  Conference  In  Chicago  at  the  Pick 
Congress  Hotel  are  honored  by  the  personal 
appearance  of  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  to 
deliver  a  major  address  to  more  than  3,000 
members. 

AARP's  pre-retirement  planning  program 
now  has  more  than  780  business  and  gov- 
ernment employers  providing  gift  stibscrlp- 
tlons  to  Dynamics  Maturity  magazine  for 
employees  near  retirement  age. 

AARP  Travel  Service  now  offers  nine  motor- 
coach  tours  for  those  members  who  prefer  to 
travel  In  the  United  States.  Six  new  14-day 
tours  to  Europe  are  added  to  Its  ever  ex- 
panding travel  program. 

AARP  Insurance  Plan  Headquarters  In 
Philadelphia  move  to  new  and  expanded  of- 
flces. 

AARP  and  NRTA  ofllclalB,  four  In  number, 
appear  on  a  nationally  televised  show  to 
discuss  the  actlvlttos  and  services  of  the 
Association. 

AARP-NRTA  Pharmacy  Service  establishes 
a  fifth  location  In  Hartford.  Connecticut. 

AARP  establishes  a  new  division  known  as 
Action  for  Independent  Maturity  (AIM) 
structured  for  persons  50  to  84  years  of  age 
and  still  employed.  Dynamic  Mattirlty,  en- 
larged In  slse  and  edited  by  an  Independent 
editorial  staff,  becomes  the  official  bimonthly 
membership  publication  for  AIM  "with  Its 
November  Issue. 

AARP-reoommended  tilfetlme  Tnewne  Flan, 
designed  for  members  with  sufficient  tean- 
ctal  means  to  consider  annuities,  la  oSlsred 
to  members. 

AARP  members  and  staff,  numbering  28. 
are  official  delegates  attending  the  White 
House  Oonferenoe  on  Aging,  November  28- 


December  3.  Deeply  Involved  since  its  Incep- 
tion the  Association  prepared  and  published 
four  booklets  for  distribution  to  the  more 
than  8,500  delegates. 

AARP-NRTA  Area  IX  Conference  in  De- 
cember, brings  the  total  attendance  during 
1971  to  over  18.000  Area  Conferences  have 
been  held  In  47  different  cities  since  the 
flrst  series  In  1982. 

AARP  membership  totals  3,137,293. 

is7a 

AARP  announces  the  successful  achieve- 
ment by  the  Dr.  Ethel  Percy  Andrus  Me- 
morial Fund  of  Its  pledged  goal  of  »a,000,000. 

AARP-NRTA  Legislative  Council  holds  Its 
annual  meeting  to  determine  the  priorities 
and  legislative  objectives  for  the  year. 

AARP  members  In  43  states  may  have  free 
assistance  from  the  more  than  1.000  volun- 
teer tax  counaelw^.  trained  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  through  the  Tax  Aid  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Institute  of  Life- 
time Learning. 

AARP  with  NRTA  Inaugurates  a  health  ed- 
ucation program.  Vigor  In  Maturity  (VIM), 
to  be  made  available  to  looal  groups. 

AARP  members  may  participate  In  Vaca- 
tion-Holiday programs  in  10  different  loca- 
tions this  year. 

AARP  honors  its  three -millionth  member 
at  a  ceremony  In  Boston,   Massachusetts. 

AARP  arranges  special  rate  privileges  for 
Association  members  with  Marriott  Hotels, 
Inc.  and  Rodeway  Inns  of  America  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Sheraton  Hotels  and  Inns. 

AARP's  1.000  chapter.  Media,  Pennsylvania, 
receives  its  Chapter  Charter. 

AARP  secures  special  rate  privileges  for 
members    through    arrangements   with    Avis 
Rent-A-Car  System,  Inc.  and  Hertz  Rent-A- 

Car. 

AARP  holds  Its  fifth  Biennial  Convention 
In  Washington,  D.C,  at  the  Sheraton  Park 
Hotel.  June  12-18.  The  delegate  assembly 
elects  national  officers  for  the  two-year  term. 
1972-74,  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors for  the  olaes  of  1978.  Mr.  Foster  J. 
Pratt  becomes  the  Aasoclatlon's  foxirth 
president. 


FLOOD  DAMAGE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  magni- 
tude of  recent  flood  damage  often  is  not 
appreciated  untU  it  is  viewed  on  a  more 
personal  level.  Farmers  in  the  northeast 
area  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania were  particularly  hard  hit  and  are 
having  an  extremely  difllcult  time  plan- 
ning their  1973  crop. 

The  Berwick  Vegetable  Cooperative 
sustained  enormous  flood  damage,  loe- 
ing  nearly  2,000  acres  of  vegetables  and 
potatoes  valued  at  a  hall  million  dollars. 
In  addition,  more  than  1,000  additional 
acres  of  land  were  damaged,  at  a  value 
of  almost  $80,000.  For  the  35  farmers 
who  deeply  felt  this  loss,  the  Congress 
ought  to  respond  by  passing  quickly  the 
Agnes  Recovery  Act  which  I  introduced 
last  week.  Among  other  things,  the  bill 
will  enable  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tratiOD  to  get  farmers  back  into  a  posi- 
tion to  earn  their  liTelllioods  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Preeident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  an  account- 
ing of  the  damage  sustained  by  the  Ber- 
wick Vegetable  Cooperative's  farmers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«coai>, 
as  follows: 
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PRESERVATION  OF  FAMILY  FARMS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sat- 
urday Review  of  July  29  contains  an 
article  entitled  •'The  Family  Farm  Is  Not 
Dead."  written  by  Seth  King,  Chicago 
correspondent  for  the  New  York  Times. 

Written  in  Dallas  County.  Iowa,  much 
of  the  article  centers  aroiuid  two  of 
Iowa's  best  family  fanners.  Richard  Ellis, 
who  farms  400  acres  with  his  brother. 

It  notes  that  in  my  State  of  Iowa  only 
8  percent  of  the  State's  total  agricultur- 
al output  is  produced  by  nonfamily 
farms.  Although  I  wish  the  article  had 
underscored  the  fact  that  there  can  be 
diminishing  efficiency  with  the  enlarge- 
ment of  farms,  It  makes  Interesting  read- 
ing—particularly for  those  who  wish  to 
see  the  family  farm  preserved  as  both  a 
way  of  life  and  a  way  of  business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thx  Pamilt  P&bm  Ifl  Not  De.w) 
(By  Seth  3.  King) 

Dallas  County,  Iowa.— Between  now  and 
election  day  Rlcbard  ElUa  of  Dallas  County, 
Iowa,  and  the  reat  of  the  nauon's  voters  are 
i,50ing  to  hear  both  presidential  canxildatee 
.-HjiemiUy  dedicate  themselvee  uj  saving  the 
family  farm  from  the  grasping  clutches  of 
Big  Agrlbusluese.  While  such  assurances  may 
dound  comforting,  Mr,  Ellis  will  no  doubt  be 
imuaed.  in  his  own  cautious  way,  at  the  as- 
sumption that  the  family  farm  la  on  ita  way 
jut.  But.  like  the  great  political  scramble  in 
'J»e  19508  over  what  share  of  parity  a  farmer 
should  have,  the  death  of  the  family  farm  la  a 
uonl-ssue  that  '.he  candidates  wUl  puff  Into 
prom.nence  because  ifs  about  the  only  pure- 
ly a^icultural  matter  they  can  find. 

Mr  ElU.s  13  a  family  farmer.  So,  too.  are  91 
per  cent  of  the  other  farmers  in  Iowa,  which 
is  suli  --he  nation's  largeai  producer  of  meat 
ind  corn.  True,  there  are  fewer  famUy  farms 
1:1  any  state  than  there  were  last  year,  or  five 
vefu-s  ago,  or  a  decade  ago.  But  that's  because 
each  year  family  farma  In  the  great  meat, 
corn,  and  wheat  areas  of  Middle  .America  have 
grown  larger,  whUe  many  small  family  farms, 
;io  loi  ger  viable,  have  been  broken  up.  their 
land  sold  or  rented  to  the  larger  family 
farmers. 

Mr.  nils — a  stocky,  drtlberate  man  who  has 
spent  his  forty- five  years  down  on  the  family 
farm — can  lead  you  out  onto  his  well- 
trimmed   froiU   yard   and.   in   any  direction. 


point  to  the  rooftops  of  half  a  dozen  farm- 
steads that  no  longer  house  active  farmers. 
The  neighbors  he  grew  up  with,  and  who  once 
worked  the  land,  still  live  In  these  farm- 
houses. Now.  however,  they  are  commuters  to 
Des  Moines  or  its  suburbs,  where  they  hold 
jobs  in  small  factories.  Their  land  is  stUl  be- 
ing intensively  farmed— but  by  Mr.  Ellis  or 
some  other  famUy  farmer  who  rents  It  from 
them, 

•'We  really  become  small  factories,"  Mr. 
EIUs  explained  to  me.  "Some  are  more  effi- 
cient than  others.  It's  true  a  lot  of  people 
have  been  forced  off  the  farms.  Just  like 
small  btislnesses  have  gone  vmder.  But  It's 
not  been  any  doing  of  what  they  call  'agrl- 
buslnesa.'  It's  simply  that  small  acreages 
sure  won't  work  any  more.  They're  economl- 
callv  dead." 

Mr.  Ellis  and  his  brother,  who  Inherited 
their  ;and  from  their  father,  are  at  the  mo- 
ment farming  400  acres  of  Itish.  120-bushel- 
to-the-acre  com  land  and  forty-btishel  soy- 
bean land.  Until  recently  Mr.  Ellis  rented 
and  farmed  an  additional  500  acres  of  com 
and  soybean  laud  near  neighboring  Nevada, 
Iowa.  How  much  does  running  such  an  op- 
eration cost?  Mr.  Ellis  flgtires  that  the  aver- 
age mldwestern  grain  farmer  has  more  than 
$60,000  invested  in  farm  machinery.  To  de- 
bug, deweed,  and  fertilize  his  crops  costs  htm 
at  least  $25  an  acre.  Seed  comes  to  about  $7 
an  acre,  and  this  year  taxes  In  Dallas  County 
will  top  $10  an  acre. 

"Figuring  the  man-hours  you  put  In,"  Mr. 
Ellis  said,  "as  almost  all  of  vis  do,  then  you've 
got  a  cost,  by  the  time  the  crop's  In  the 
ground,  of  at  least  $60  an  acre.  So  a  farmer 
with  500  acres  has  got  $30,000  tied  up  before 
the  crop  even  starts  growing,  not  counting 
machinery  or  land  ' 

To  be  eligible  for  price  supports  and  set- 
aside  payments,  which  will  total  more  than 
$4  billion  this  year,  a  500-acre  farmer  would 
have  to  "Idle"  part  of  this  corn  acreage.  But 
with  corn  supports  already  set  at  $1.05  a 
bushel.  If  his  yield  reaches  the  Dallas  County 
average  of  100  bushels  to  the  acre  he's  as- 
sured of  grossing  $105  on  each  acre  of  corn. 
With  soybean  prices  hovering  around  a  rec- 
ord $3.50  a  bushel,  he  can  expect  a  gross  of 
$140  an  acre  on  this  crop.  In  addition,  the 
government  will  pay  him  $80  an  acre  to  set 
aside  corn  land,  and  the  only  expense  In- 
volved Is  In  keeping  the  land  free  of  weeds. 

With  Income  prospects  like  these,  land  In 
Dallas  Coimty  Is  going  today  for  more  than 
$700  an  acre  to  buy.  or  $65  an  acre  to  rent, 
and  very  little  U  available — as  Mr.  EUls,  who 
needs  acreage  to  replace  the  500  he  had  to 
give  up.  can  attest. 

These  salubrious  conditions,  of  oourse,  do 
not  safeguard  a  famUy  farmer  from  the 
hazards  of  the  weather  or  sudden  outbre*lC8 
of  animal   diseases.  A  bad  haUstorm  at  the 


wrong  time  or  prolonged  drought  can  be  Jurt 
as  devastating  as  they  were  In  the  dust-bowl 
days.  But  the  time  when  a  diversified  famm 
would  look  at  rising  hog  or  beef  prices  and 
cheap  corn  and  run  out  to  put  more  animals 
on  feed,  causing  another  downwEird  swing  la 
the  market,  appear  to  have  ended.  Toda^'i 
large  family  farms  are  having  a  profitable, 
stabilizing  effect  on  corn-belt  agriculture. 
This  year  the  grain  farmers  stayed  In  grain, 
and  the  hog  and  cattle  raisers  were  wise 
enough  to  keep  the  size  of  their  herds  In  11ns 
with  demand. 

This  profitable  balance  between  supply  and 
demand  can,  however,  In  unusual  circum- 
stances, be  thrown  off  with  a  frightening  Jolt 
When  this  occurs,  the  politicians  quickly  re- 
vive the  mythology  of  family  farming.  Lut 
fall,  when  Richard  M.  Nixon's  political  radar 
detected  clear  signs  of  spreading  discontent 
among  traditionally  dependable  Republican 
farmers,  the  President  responded  by  dumping 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  Hardin  and 
bringing  forth  Earl  L.  Butz  to  replace  him. 
Hardin's  career  had  been  quite  literally 
blighted.  In  the  spring  of  1971,  a  year  after 
the  southern  cornleaf  blight  had  devastated 
part  of  the  country's  corn  crop,  Mr.  Hardin 
wanted  to  offset  this  reduction,  which  wis 
forcing  corn  prices  out  of  sight.  So  he  in- 
creased the  number  of  acres  a  farmer  could 
plant  in  corn  and  still  be  eligible  for  the 
insurance  of  government  price  supports.  The 
big  corn  farmers  Joyfully  responded  by  plant- 
ing the  largest  crop  In  recent  memory.  I^it 
fall,  after  a  near- perfect  growing  season,  then 
was  no  blight,  and  they  were  harvesting  a  6J>- 
bllllon-bushel  crop.  Corn  prices  plummeted. 
This,  In  turn,  raised  the  traditional  fear  that 
cheap  corn  meant  a  rush  to  raise  more  ho>i 
and  beef  cattle,  which  would  soon  have  sent 
prices  downward  again. 

The  farmers  knew  Mr.  Hardin  had  done 
what  he  had  to  do.  But  they  were  looking 
for  a  scapegoat,  and  Mr.  Hardin — a  dtt- 
fldent  college  professor  who  had  been  la 
imdlstlngulshed  secretary — wa«  a  naturel. 
When  he  was  discarded  In  favor  of  Mr.  But^ 
however,  the  felony  appeared  compounded. 
.\lso  a  professor  (at  Purdue  University),  but 
aggressive  and  poUtlcally  ambitious,  Buti 
was  known  to  the  farmers  as  chief  assistant 
to  the  unlamented  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  the 
Mormon  elder  who,  In  the  Elsenhower  yeexi. 
had  fought  unUnaglnatlvely  to  reduce  tto 
great  crop  stirplusea  then  threatening  to 
destroy  the  farm  martcet.  Woree,  But*  wm  * 
director  of  several  large  farm  products  com- 
panies—the  big  agrlbuslnew  flnns  th»t  b^ 
so  much  of  what  farmere  produce.  Wow 
he  not  favor  agrlbualneaa.  allowing  it  to  t«l» 
over  more  of  the  farming  ItaeU.  thus  glTi^ 
it  sufficient  control  over  the  markets  to 
force  family  farmers  off  the  land? 
Senator  Oeorge  S.  McCtovem  deemed  tns 


Buta  appointment  a  "catastrophe  for  Amer- 
?^inculture,  another  BepubUcan  n»U 
f?he  family  farm's  coffin.  Senator  Hubert 
H  S^p^y  who  considers  hlmseU  a  ol^m- 
In^  the  smau  farn«r.  warned  tb»»  Butt 
Si  ctoarly  in  league  "with  the  forces  with- 
^J^ture  that  are  pushing  it  toward 
bu  b«grated  agribusiness."  Mr.  BuU  for 
hi' part,  gravely  assured  the  Senate  A^- 
ctdture  Committee  that  he  would  be  a  vlg- 
orou.  spokesman"  for  those  who  would  pre- 
«rre  the  famUy  farm  and  solve  the  econom- 
iTand  social  problems  besetting  rural  Amer- 

'°Both  Butz  and  the  senators  who  ques- 
tioned him  m  the  committee  hearhig  room 
mew  that  the  days  when  the  Midwest  was 
won  with  eighty  acres  and  a  mule  were  as 
dead  as  free  sUver  and  the  Townsend  Plan. 
in  today's  age  of  enormous  farm  machinery 
It  11.  nothing  for  one  corn  and  soybean  f arm- 
.r  to  work  a  thousand  acres  or  more,  almost 
gnttrely  by  himself.  For  wheat  farmers  a 
thouLmd  acres  Is  only  a  starter.  Even  In  the 
Srously  rich  black  earth  of  Mr^  Ellls^ 
D^M  County,  a  grain  farm  of  less  than  300 
tons  simply  cannot  yield  enough  to  ftnsjioe 
the  capital  investment  In  It. 

The  great  debate  over  the  health  of  the 
famUy  farm  ^1^^  ^'^'^  threat  of  an  agriculture 
dominated  bv  huge  corporations  has  Induced 
extensive  study  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. lU  findings  unequivocally  refute  the 
aMertlon  that  the  family  farm  la  moribund. 
The  department  defines  a  family  farm  as  one 
m  which  the  operator  is  a  risk-taking  man- 
ager, who.  with  his  famUy,  does  most  of  the 
farm  work  and  performs  virtually  aU  of  the 
complicated  management  tasks.  On  that 
basis,  family  farms  still  make  up  95  per  cent 
of  the  nations  2.831.000  farms  and  produce 
62  per  cent  of  all  the  farm  products  sold. 
These  percentages  have  remained  remarkably 
stable  over  the  past  twenty  years. 

Only  in  California  Florida,  and  Arizona — 
where  colonial  traditions  of  vast,  almost  ba- 
ronial, land  holdings  have  prevailed  from  the 
i:me  these  states  entered  the  Union — Is  the 
larger-than-famlly-sized  farm  the  rule. 
Elghly-nlne  per  cent  of  Arizona's  farm  prod- 
ucts come  from  these  larger  farma.  as  do  more 
than  80  per  cent  of  Florida's  products  and  78 
per  cent  of  California's.  The  large-scale  farm- 
ing operations  in  these  states  £we  concen- 
trated In  certain  crops,  such  as  fruits,  vege- 
tables, poultry,  or  cotton.  But  in  the  states 
that  produce  most  of  the  country's  feed 
grains,  hogs,  swid  fattened  beef,  the  produo- 
tlon  of  non-family  farms  is  minute :  In  Iowa 
It  accounts  for  only  8  per  cent  of  the  state's 
total  agricultural  output,  in  Illinois  13  p)er 
cent,  and  In  Wisconsin's  highly  organized 
dairy  belt,  again,  only  13  per  cent.  Even  the 
raising  and  fattening  of  livestock  Is  still 
largely  the  business  of  famUy  farms.  When 
one  thinks  of  livestock,  one  tends  to  think  of 
huge  corporately  owned  ranches  and  feed 
lots  In  Texas  and  the  Par  West.  Tet  roughly 
Irnlf  of  the  fattened  cattle  are  still  on  family 
farms,  as  are  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tion's hogs. 

Politicians  who  want  to  express  their  an- 
guish over  the  sup{x>sed  disappearance  of  the 
family  farm  generally  resort  to  two  cliches: 
the  specter  of  big  agri-business  controlling 
production  and  setting  market  prices  at 
whatever  level  it  chooses,  and  the  blow  to  the 
EaUon's  morality  when  so  many  hard-work- 
ing. Qod-fearlng  sons  of  the  soil  are  forced 
off  the  land  and  Into  the  wicked  cities. 

But  today  the  market  Is  as  free  as  ever — 
Mid  f&mUy  fanners  are  as  much  its  creatures 
as  their  fathers  were.  As  for  morality,  all  you 
need  do  is  to  talk  with  a  few  rural  sheriffs 
to  discover  that  they,  like  their  big  city 
colleagues,  are  having  Increasing  troubles 
with  break-Ins.  thefts,  and  drag-racing,  pot- 
sin(*lng  youngsters.  What  the  enlargement 
of  the  family  farm  has  meant  is  more  effi- 
ciency, a  much  better  balanced  market,  and 
whopping  capital  Investments. 
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The  alarm  that  spread  through  the  ocwn 
b<  .  Itst  f  aU — and  that  toppled  Hardin — ^was 
ended  with  surprising  speed  by  the  new  sec- 
retary. Mr.  Butz  was  prescient  enough  to  buy 
Just  enough  com  for  the  government  last 
winter  to  hold  the  market  above  $1  a  bushel. 
This  move  convinced  many  previously  wary 
farmers  that  they  finally  had  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  who  dared  to  favor  them  over  the 
more  numerous  consumers,  who  might  have 
benefited  slightly  from  the  lower  corn  prices. 

Mr.  Butz  knows  that  today's  family  farm- 
ers need  only  one  thing  to  continue  their 
well-being:  a  healthy  national  economy  in 
which  the  housewife  has  enough  income  to 
buy  the  farmers'  products  and  In  which  their 
costs  and  taxes  aren't  inflated  out  of  sight. 
The  only  bona  fide  farm  issue  left  to  the 
politicians,  then,  is  that  of  rural  develop- 
ment— the  new  term  for  the  promotion  of 
small  Industries  In  farm  towns  that  will  em- 
ploy farmers  and  their  children  who  have 
stopped  tUllng  the  land.  The  hitch  here,  for 
campaigners  If  not  for  rural  Americans,  is 
that  both  parties  agree  on  the  need  for  such 
development. 

But  the  politically  astute  Mr.  Butz  also 
knows  that  the  family  fau-m  remains  an 
agrarian  shibboleth  not  likely  to  be  laid  to 
rest  this  fall. 

"We've  demagogued  the  family-farm  issue 
in  this  country,"  he  recently  conceded  to 
Julius  Duscha,  a  Washington,  D.C.,  Journalist. 
The  politicians,  Butz  said,  had  a  nostalgic 
penchant  for  viewing  the  family  farm  In 
terms  of  a  small  unit  "out  there  "  with  a 
family  on  it.  His  own  concept,  he  said,  was 
a  farm  unit  that  could  be  operated  by  a 
farmer  and  his  family  but  would  be  big 
enough  to  survive  and  provide  a  decent  In- 
come. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  think  there's 
something  Inherently  good  about  a  nation 
with  a  lot  of  small  land  owners  out  there," 
Secretary  Butz  said.  "That's  not  true  if  they 
don't  have  enough  land  to  made  a  decent 
living." 

Mr.  Butz  would  agree. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  there  be  no  further  morning  business, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  HUGHES  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  on  tomorrow,  the  dis- 
tingwshed  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes;  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 'Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AU- 
THORIZATIONS,  1973 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
now  lays  before  the  Senate  H.R.  15495. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  iHJl.  16485)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1873  for 
prociu^ment  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other   weapons,    and   research,   development. 


test,  ftr^d  evaluation  foe  the  Armed  Forces. 
ttf»«i  to  authorize  construction  at  certain  In- 
stallations In  connection  with  the  Safeguard 
antlballlstlc  missile  system,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  jjersonnel  strengtn  lor  each 
active  duty  component  and  of  the  delected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purpoees. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rolL 

The  second  a&sistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  a*k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  ijending  order  of  busmess? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  order  of  business  is 
H.R.  15495,  wUch  has  been  placed  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  with  regard  to  HJl. 
15495,  that  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  agreed 
to,  and  as  agreed  to,  be  considered  origi- 
nal text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  the 
committee  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  is  a£  foUows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

TITLE  I — PROCUREMENT 
SBC.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1873 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  as  au- 
thorized by  law.  In  amounts  as  follows: 

AlKC&AFT 

For  aircraft:  for  the  Army,  $121,800,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  $2,030.- 
400,000.  of  which  not  to  exceed  $670,100,000 
shaU  be  available  for  an  P-14  aircraft  pro- 
gram of  not  less  than  48  aircraft  subject  to 
(1)  not  Increasing  the  celling  price  for  the 
lot  V  option  in  the  P-14  contract  between 
the  Navy  and  the  primary  contractor  ex- 
cept in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  such 
contract,  including  the  clause  providing  for 
normal  technical  changes:  (2)  the  Navy  ex- 
ercising the  option  for  lot  V  on  or  before 
October  1.  1972;  (3)  meeting  the  delivery 
schedule  In  accordance  with  the  terms  6x 
such  contract:  Ptox>\&«&,,  That  In  the  event 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  determines  that 
any  condition  prescribed  In  clause  ( 1 ) ,  ( 2 ) , 
or  (3)  Is  not  met,  he  shall  report  such  fact 
to  the  Congress  within  80  day*  after  such 
detemxlnatlon  together  with  his  reoom- 
mendattons  regarding  the  future  of  the 
P-14  program;  for  the  Air  Force,  $2,141,- 
100,000. 

MnsmKS 

For  missiles;  for  the  Army,  $700,400,000; 
for  the  Navy,  $789,600,000;  for  the  Marine 
Corps,  $22,100,000;  for  the  Air  Poroe,  $1.- 
746.300,000. 

Natal  'Vxssels 

For  naval  vessels:  for  the  Navy.  $3,166.- 
200,000. 

TRACKXD    COMaAT    'ViKlCLES 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles:  for  the 
Army.  $188,600,000:  for  the  Marine  Corps 
$64,500,000. 
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TOBTCDOBi 

For  torpedoes  and  related  support  equip- 
ment: for  the  Navy,  $194,300,000. 
OTHm  Weapons 

For  otbar  wwtpozu:  Tor  the  Army,  WV,- 
800.000  for  the  Navy,  •3.500,000:  for  the 
Martne  Corpa.  (000,000. 

TnT£  n— RBSEABCH,  DEVELOPMENT, 
TBST,  AND  EVALUATION 

Sxc.  301.  Punda  are  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  Hscal  year  1973 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  3t»t«8  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law, 
in  amounts  as  follows : 

Per    the    Army.    » 1.885, 786, 000: 

For  the  Navy  (Including  the  Marine 
Corps) ,  W,70«.817.000; 

For  the  Air  Force,  »3, 273, 777 .000.  of  which 
•48,100,000  18  authorized  only  for  the  A-X 
program:  and 

For  the  Defense  Agencies,  •S05,987.000. 

3bc.  202.  There  la  hereby  authorized  to  be 
approp>rlated  to  the  Dejjartment  of  Defense 
during  flscal  year  1973  for  u«e  as  an  emer- 
gency fund  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  or  procurement  or  production 
reUted  thereto,  $50,000,000. 

TTTLE  ni— ACTIVE  FORCES 

Ssc.  301.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1973,  and  ending  June  30,  1973,  each  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  is  authorized  an 
average  active  duty  personnel  strength  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  Army.  843,932; 

(2)  The  Navy,  591.884; 

(3)  The  Martne  Corps.  198.391; 

(4)  The  Air  Force.  706,510; 

except  that  the  celling  for  any  armed  force 
shall  not  Include  members  of  the  Ready  Re- 
serve of  such  armed  force  ordered  to  active 
duty  under  the  provisions  of  section  673  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  members  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  or  members  of  the 
Air  National  Guard  called  Into  Federal  serv- 
ice under  section  3500  or  8500.  as  the  case 
may  be.  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  or 
members  of  the  mllltla  of  any  State  called 
into  Federal  service  under  chapter  15  of  title 
10.  United  State*  Code.  Whenever  one  or  more 
units  of  the  Heady  Reserve  are  ordered  to  ac- 
tive duty  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  President  shall,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  second  fiscal  veer  quart^er  immedi- 
ately following  the  quarter  in  which  the  first 
unit  or  units  are  ordered  to  active  duty  and 
on  the  first  day  of  each  succeeding  six- 
month  period  thereafter,  so  long  i\s  any  such 
unit  Is  retained  on  active  duty,  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  regarding  the  necessity 
for  such  unit  or  units  being  ordered  to  ac- 
tive duty  The  President  shall  Include  in 
each  such  report  a  statement  of  the  mission 
of  each  such  unit  ordered  to  active  duty,  an 
evaluation  of  such  unit's  performance  of  that 
mission,  where  each  such  unit  Is  being  de- 
ployed at  the  time  of  the  repwrt.  and  such 
other  Information  regarding  each  such  unit 
as  the  President  deems  appropriate. 
TTTLB  rv — RESERVE  FORCES 
Sec.  401.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1.  1873.  and  ending  Jtine  30,  1973,  the  Se- 
lected Reser^-e  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  will  be  programed  to 
attain  an  average  strength  of  not  lees  than 
tne  following: 

1  i     The    .\rmy    National    Guard    of    the 
United  States,  402.333; 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve.  361.300; 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  129.000; 

(4|    The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  46.018: 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  87.614, 

i6)   The  Air  Force  Reserve,  51,296; 

'7i    The   Coast   Guard   Reser%'e.    11.800. 

Ssc  402.  The  average  strength  prescribed 
by  section  401  of  this  title  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  any  Reserve  component  shall  be 


proportionately  reduced  by  (1)  the  total  au- 
thorized strength  of  uniu  organized  to  serve 
as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  com- 
ponent which  are  on  active  duty  (other  than 
for  tralnmg)  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal 
year,  and  (2)  the  total  number  of  individual 
members  not  In  units  organized  to  sen'e  as 
units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  com- 
ponent who  are  on  active  duty  (other  than 
for  traming  or  for  unsatisfactory  participa- 
tion In  training)  without  their  consent  at 
any  time  during  the  fiscal  year  Whenever 
such  units  or  such  Individual  members  are 
released  from  active  duty  during  any  fiscal 
year,  the  average  strength  for  such  fiscal  year 
for  the  Selected  Reser^-e  of  such  Reserve  com- 
ponent shall  be  proportionately  Increased  by 
the  total  authorized  strength  of  such  units 
and  by  the  total  number  of  such  Individual 
members. 

TITLE  V— ANTI-BALLISTIC  MISSILE  CON- 
STRUCTION AUTHORIZATION— LIMITA- 
TIONS ON  DEPIX5YMENT 
Sec.  501.  (a)   Military  construction  for  the 
Safeguard  antl-balllstlc  missile  system  Is  au- 
thorized for  the  Department  of  the  Army  as 
follows : 

(1)  Military  famUy  housing,  two  hundred 
and  eighteen  units.  $6,004,000: 

Grand  Porlcs  Safeguard  site.  North  Dakota, 
two  hundred  and  eighteen  units. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  this  section  not  to 
exceed  $6,004,000. 

I  c )  Authorization  contained  In  this  section 
( except  subsection  ( b ) )  shall  be  subject  to 
the  authorizations  and  limitations  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act, 
1973.  in  the  same  manner  as  If  such  author- 
izations had  been  Included  In  that  Act. 

Sec.  502.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  or 
initiating  deployment  of  an  antl-balllstlc 
missile  system  at  any  site  except  Grand  Forks 
Air  Force  Base.  Grand  Porks.  North  Da- 
kota. Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  a  limitation  on  the  obligation  or 
expenditure  of  funds  In  connection  with  the 
dismantling  of  antl-balllstlc  missile  system 
?iUes  or  the  cancellation  of  work  at  White- 
man  .Mr  Force  Base.  Knoh  Noster.  Missouri, 
Francis  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Cheyerme, 
Wyoming,  and  Malmatrom  Air  Force  Base. 
Great  Palls.  Montana. 

(b)    Section  403(a)    of  Public  Law  92-156 
85  Stat.  423.  426)   Is  hereby  repealed. 
TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.   601.    la)    Effective   April    1.   1972.    (1) 
subsection    ia)(l)    of  section  401   of  Public 
Law  89-367,  approved  March  15,  1966  (80  Stat. 
37) ,  as  amended  by  section  501  of  Public  Law 
92-156  (85  Stat.  427).  Is  hereby  amended  by 
deleting  "$2,500,000,000  "  and  Inserting  "$2.- 
VOO.OOO.OOO"  m  lleu  thereof,  and  (2)   section 
T38(a»    of  Public   Law  93-204   (86  Stat.  716. 
734)   Is  amended  by  deleting  ••$2,500,000,000" 
and  Inserting  •■$2,700,000,000"  In  lleu  thereof, 
(b)  Effective  as  of  July  1,  1072,  subsection 
fa)(l)   of  .section  401  of  Public  Law  89-367, 
approved   March    15,    1966    (80  Stat.  37),   as 
amended.  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)(1)  Not  to  exceed  $2,100,000,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  appropriation  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  are  authorized  to 
be  made  available  for  their  stated  ptu^xwes  to 
support:  (A)  Vietnamese  and  other  free 
world  forces  in  support  of  Vietnamese  forces. 
( B)  local  forces  in  Laos:  and  for  related  costs, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1973  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
determine.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  to 
or  for  the  use  of  the  Armed  PVjrces  of  the 
United  States  may  be  used  for  the  piupose 
of  paying  any  overseas  allowance,  per  diem 
allowance,  or  any  other  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar base  pay  of  any  person  serving  with  the 


free  world  forces  in  South  Vietnam  if  tba 
amount  of  such  payment  would  be  gnttv 
than  the  amount  of  special  pay  authorlMd 
to  be  paid,  for  an  equivalent  period  of  sen. 
ice,  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  ( under  section  810  of  title  ST, 
United  States  Code)  serving  in  Vietnam  or  in 
any  other  hostile  fire  area,  except  for  eon. 
tlnuatlon  of  payments  of  such  additions  to 
regular  base  pay  provided  In  agreements  exe- 
cuted prior  to  July  1.  1970.  Nothing  In  clause 
I  A)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  use  of 
any  such  funds  to  support  Vietnamese  or 
other  free  world  forces  In  actions  designed 
to  provide  military  support  and  assistance  to 
the  Government  of  Cambodia  or  Laos:  Pro- 
vided,  That  nothing  contained  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  support 
of  actions  required  to  Instire  the  safe  and  or- 
derly withdrawal  or  disengagement  of  United 
States  forces  from  Southeast  Asia,  or  to  al^ 
In  the  release  of  Americans  held  as  prlsonen 
of  war." 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  no  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
expended  In  tUiV  amount  In  excess  of  tMO,- 
000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  direct- 
ly or  Indirectly  any  economic  or  military  as- 
sistance, or  any  operation,  project,  or  pro- 
gram of  any  kind,  or  for  providing  any  good», 
supplies,  materials,  equipment,  services,  per- 
sonnel, or  advisers  In,  to,  for,  or  on  behalf  of 
Laos  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973. 

(b)  In  computing  the  $360,000,000  limita- 
tion on  expenditure  authority  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  in  fiscal  year  1973, 
there  shall  be  included  In  the  computation 
the  value  of  any  goods,  supplies,  materials, 
or  equipment  provided  to,  for,  or  on  behsU 
of  Laos  In  such  fiscal  year  by  gift,  donation, 
loan,  lease,  or  otherwise.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  sulasectlon.  "value"  means  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  any  goods,  supplies,  materials. 
or  equipment  provided  to,  for,  or  on  behalf  of 
Laos,  but  In  no  case  less  than  33  V3  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  the  United  States  paid 
at  the  time  such  goods,  supplies,  materials, 
or  equipment  were  acquired  by  the  United 
States. 

(C)  No  additional  expenditures  in  excess 
of  the  limitation  prescribed  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may  be  made  for  any  of  the 
purposes  described  In  such  subsection  In,  to, 
tor,  or  on  behalf  of  Laos  In  any  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  June  30,  1973,  unless  such 
expendlttires  have  been  specifically  author- 
ized by  law  enacted  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  In  no  case  shall  expendi- 
tures In  any  amount  In  excess  of  the  amoimt 
authorized  by  law  for  any  fiscal  year  be  made 
for  any  such  purpose  during  such  fiscal  year. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  expenditure  of  fimds  to  carry 
out  oombat  air  operations  In  or  over  Laos  by 
United  States  military  forces. 

(e)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  whenever  any  request  is  made  to  the 
Congress  for  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
use  In.  for,  or  on  behalf  of  Laos  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  President  shall  furnish  a  written 
report  to  the  Congress  explalnmg  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  funds  are  to  be  used 
in  such  fiscal  year. 

(f )  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  (Con- 
gress within  thirty  days  sifter  the  end  of  each 
quarter  of  each  fiscal  year,  a  written  report 
showing  the  total  amount  of  expenditures  in, 
for,  or  on  behalf  of  Laos  dvirlng  the  preceding 
quarter  by  the  United  States  Government, 
and  shall  include  in  such  report  a  general 
breakdown  of  the  total  amotint  expended, 
describing  the  different  purposes  for  which 
such  fimds  were  expended  and  the  totsl 
amount  expended  for  such  ptirposes. 

3tc.  603.  The  amount  of  $107,600,000  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  for 
the    development    and    procurement   of  the 
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rvJSA  aircraft  may  be  expended  only  for  the 
l^nable  and  allocable  dlr«5t  and  Indirect 
^incurred  by  the  prime  airframe  contrsc- 
^under  a  contract  entered  into  with  the 
nnlted  States  to  carry  out  the  G-5A  aircraft 
p^am.  No  part  of  such  amount  may  be 

""ff)  direct  costs  of  any  other  contract  or 
Mtlvltv  of  The  prime  contractor; 

(2)  profit  on  anv  niaterlals.  supplies,  or 
Mrvlcf-s  which  are  sold  or  transferred  between 
Tny  division,  subsidiary,  or  affiliate  of  the 
Drtjne  contractor  under  the  common  control 
of  the  prime  contractor  and  such  division, 
subsidiary,  or  afllllate: 

(3)  bid  and  proposal  costs,  independent 
research  and  development  costs,  and  the  cost 
of  other  similar  unsponsored  technical  effort; 

(4)  depreciation  and  amortization  on  prop- 
erty, plant,  or  equipment. 

ABV  of  the  costs  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
untence  which  would  otherwise  be  allocable 
to  any  work  funded  by  such  $107,600,000  may 
aot  be  allocated  to  other  portions  of  the 
C-6A  aircraft  contract  or  to  any  other  con- 
tract with  'he  United  State."?,  but  payments 
to  0-6A  aircraft  subcontractors  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  restriction  referred  to  In 
luch  sentence. 

(b)  Kny  payments  from  such  $107,600,000 
shall  be  made  to  the  prime  contractor  through 
a  special  bank  account  from  which  such  con- 
tractor may  withdraw  funds  only  after  a  re- 
quest has  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
the  contracting  officer  for  the  United  States. 
.Ml  payments  made  from  such  special  bank 
Koount  shall  be  audited  by  the  Defense  Con- 
tract Audit  Agency  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and,  on  a  quarterly  basis,  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  The  Comptroller 
General  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  not 
more  than  thirty  days  after  the  close  of  each 
quarter  a  report  on  the  audit  for  such  quarter 
performed  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

(c)  The  restrictions  and  controls  provided 
for  In  this  section  with  respect  to  the  $107,- 
600,000  referred  to  in  sut>sectlons  (a)  and 
lb)  of  this  ssctlon  shall  be  In  addition  to 
such  other  restrictions  and  controls  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Ssc.  604.  In  order  that  all  appropriate 
means  may  be  available  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  In  furthering  Its  efforts  to  achieve 
an  all  volunteer  military  force  at  t:  e  earliest 
practlcaMe  date,  nothing  In  this  or  any  other 
futt  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  any 
branch  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
Ststes  from  expending  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advertising  In  any  type  of  news  media, 
:f  the  purpose  of  such  advertising  is  to  attract 
eligible  persons  to  enlist  or  accept  commis- 
sions In  such  Armed  Forces  amd  the  funds 
used  to  pay  for  such  advertising  were  appro- 
priated for  recruiting  or  advertising  purpoeee. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  As 
It  is  always  understood,  this  request  in 
no  way  limits  further  amendments  to  the 
committee  substitute.  Let  me  state  that 
for  the  record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks relate  to  HJl.  15495.  which  is  the 
military  procurement  authorization  bill 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973.  The  bill  has  been 
passed  by  the  House.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  after  hearings,  and  is  before 
the  Senate  now  in  the  form  agreed  to 
and  recommended  by  the  committee. 

AMOtJNTS  AtTHOBIZED  AND  PERCENTAGE 
REDACTION 

Mr.  President,  the  annual  military  au- 
thorization blU  now  before  the  Senate 
i"epre8ents  the  minimum  program  essen- 


tial for  our  national  defense  for  fiscal 
year  1973,  and  I  say  here  with  emphasis, 
which  I  will  do  many  times,  that  this 
bill  is  largely  cast  Into  the  future  and 
concerns  what  we  may  need  7.  8,  or  10 
years  from  now.  A  great  part  of  the 
larger  items  in  the  bill  are  weapons  that 
take  from  4  to  5  to  6  to  7  years  to  have  in 
operation. 

The  committee  is  recommending  a  to- 
tal authorization  of  $20,521,671,000.  This 
is  a  reduction  of  $2,751,300,000,  or  11.8 
percent  below  the  amended  request  by 
the  administration  of  $23,272,971,000. 

EXCLUSION  OF  THE  SOtJTHXAST  ASIA  AltfENOMENT 
KROM  PERCENTAGE 

I  should  also  like  to  set  forth  two  other 
percentages.  Among  the  elements  elim- 
mated  from  the  bill  was  a  procurement 
funding  request  of  $973,400,000  which  is 
referred  to  tis  the  Southeast  Asia  amend- 
ment. If  this  $973,400,000  is  excluded 
from  the  computation,  the  percentage  of 
reduction  from  the  request  would  be  8 
percent  rather  than  11.8  percent.  This 
request  was  received  in  the  committee 
only  June  27,  which  was  too  late  for 
ccMnmittee  consideration  prior  to  our 
voting  out  the  bill  on  June  28.  Even 
though  these  items  were  deleted,  this 
amount  should  be  considered  as  deferred 
without  prejudice. 

In  other  words,  they  were  not  voted 
out  of  the  bill  on  the  merits;  they  were 
,iust  taken  out  of  the  bill  without  prej- 
udice because  of  the  time  element. 

EXCLUSION    OF    BOTH    BOUTHKAST    ASIA    kUXKD- 

MENT  AND  R.    &   D.   SALT  ADD-ONS 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  also  re- 
ceived an  amendment  to  the  bill  totaling 
$110,000,000  which  is  known  as  the  SALT 
R.  &  D.  add-ons.  This  amoimt  covered 
four  separate  items  which  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  urged  the  Congress  to 
fimd  as  a  means  of  maintaining  our 
qualltative  strategic  sufflciency  within 
the  concept  of  the  SALT  agreement.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  Southeast  Asia  add- 
ons, this  amendment  did  not  arrive  In 
time  for  committee  consideration.  Hear- 
ings are  now  being  conducted  on  the 
$110,000,000  request  and  it  may  be  that 
a  committee  amendment  wiU  be  offered 
on  the  floor  with  respect  to  aU  or  part 
of  these  items. 

I  say  with  empliasis  that  there  was  no 
voting  down  of  that  amount,  or  voting 
not  to  allow  it;  there  just  was  not  time 
to  give  it  the  consideration  that  it  de- 
served. Two  or  three  items  concerned  far- 
reaching  weaponry,  the  development  of 
which  will  reach  into  future  years  and  in- 
volve a  great  sum  of  money.  So.  we  were 
not  satisfied  to  make  a  recommendation 
to  the  Senate  imtil  we  had  had  indepth 
hearings.  Those  hearings  are  being  con- 
ducted now  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  in  his  very  fine  Subcommit- 
tee on  Research  and  Development. 

If  both  the  Southeast  Asia  cunend- 
ment  and  the  $110,000,000  R.  ti  D.  re- 
quest are  excluded  from  the  computation, 
the  coDunittee  reduction  would  be  7.5 
percent. 

I  would  observe,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  committee's  overall  reduction  last 
year  was  5.3  percent. 

aoora  or  bill 

At  the  risk  of  repetition,  I  will  set 
forth  the  scope  of  this  legislation. 


First.  Military  hardware  procurement. 
This  item  relates  to  a  few  Items  whlcb 
I  shall  specifically  name,  but  it  also  in- 
cludes all  items  that  are  In  the  nature  of 
hardware.  About  65  to  70  percent  of  aU 
weapons  procurement  Is  authorized  in 
each  year's  authorization  bill.  In  the 
pending  bill  there  are  thousands  of  Items 
ranging  from  one  nuclear  aircraft  carrier 
to  33,396  grenade  launchers  from  the 
M-16  rifle;  so  It  goes  from  the  largest 
item  to  the  smallest.  The  total  procure- 
ment authorization  being  recommended 
is  the  amount  of  $12,092,000,000. 

Second.  Research,  development,  test, 
and  e^Tkluation  effort  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  constitutes  the  next 
major  item  in  the  bill.  The  total  for  this 
pxuTX»e  is  $8,423,000,000  which  is  the 
figure  in  the  pending  bill. 

Third.  Authority  for  active  duty  mill- 
;Ary  strmgth  for  each  of  the  military 
departments  for  fiscal  year  1973.  Totals 
are  2,340,517  persons,  which  Is  a  reduc- 
tion of  66,000. 

Fourth.  Authority  for  each  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  strengths  for  fiscal  year 
1973. 

All  these  manpower  items  have  been 
authorized  in  this  bill  only  for  this  year. 
and  the  same  was  true  laat  year.  I  be- 
lieve. In  other  words,  that  is  the  new 
policy,  to  require  authorizations  for 
manpower  eejch.  year.  It  has  to  be  passed 
on  annually  by  Congress.  That  proviso 
was  written  into  the  bill  as  a  result  of  a 
Senate  floor  amendment  approved  2 
years  sigo. 

Fifth.  The  next  Item  is  the  separate 
funding  authority  for  free  world  forces 
in  Southeast  Asia,  which  recomm«ids  a 
ceiling  of  $2,100,000,000.  although  as  a 
part  of  the  Southeast  Asia  amendment 
which  has  not  been  heard,  a  new  celling 
of  $3,200,000,000  has  been  requested. 

As  to  that  item,  the  request  came  in 
-so  late  that  it  could  not  be  fully  consid- 
ered before  we  felt  that  we  had  to  report 
the  bill.  The  proposed  increase  is  based 
on  the  stepped-up  quality  of  the  war 
within  the  last  few  months.  It  will  be 
considered  by  the  committee,  and  some- 
thing will  have  to  be  done  about  it  later 
by  Congress. 

Sixth.  The  next  item  consists  of  vari- 
ous other  legislative  limitations  includ- 
ing those  relating  to  the  Safeguard, 
F-14,  spending  on  Laos,  and  others. 

COMKITTIX    VOTE 

Mr.  President,  as  one  might  reason- 
ably expect  when  a  bill  of  this  magni- 
tude is  as  thoroughly  analyzed  and  con- 
sidered as  this  one  was,  there  were  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  within  the  commit- 
tee on  some  of  the  major  issues  in  the 
bill.  I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
the  committee  vote  on  reporting  this  bill 
was  unanimous — that  Is  16  in  favor  and 
none  opposed. 

I  think  this  vote  speaks  for  itself  in 
terms  of  endorsing  this  basic  legislation 
which  I  hope  win  be  acted  on  speedily 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  that  way — freely  ex- 
pressed— is  a  wholesome  thing.  I  think 
it  reaUy  strengthois  the  bill  in  this  way : 
It  shows  that  the  comnaittee  has  gone 
into  these  Items  and  has  considered 
them,  and  that  each  member  felt  that  he 
had  enou^  Information  to  pass  an  Intel- 
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llgent  Judgment  on  the  item.  If  there  Is 
going  to  be  unanimity  about  everything 
In  a  bill  of  this  kind,  there  would  not  be 
much  in  the  bill.  So  I  think  it  adds  great 
strength  to  the  bill  for  It  to  come  here 
after  having  been  as  thoroughly  consid- 
ered as  this  one  has,  following  extensive 
hearings  by  the  full  committee  and  also 
verj'  extensive  hearings  by  the  Tactical 
Airpower  Subcommittee  and  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Subcommittee. 

3UBCOMMITTEX    CONT&IB17TIONS 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  rec- 
ognize the  vital  assistance  rendered  to 
the  full  cormnittee  by  both  the  Tactical 
Air  Power  Subcommittee,  of  which  Sen- 
ator Cannon  is  chalrmaai.  and  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Subcommittee, 
of  which  Senator  McIntyrb  is  chairman. 
The  In-depth  hearings  of  both  of  these 
subcommittees  were  crucial  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  full  committee  with 
respect  to  the  subject  matter  witliin  their 
purview. 

Both  Senator  Cannon  and  Senator  Mc- 
Intyrb will  discuss  in  some  detail  the 
work  of  their  subcommittees  as  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  consideration  of  the  bUl. 
All  members  of  each  subcommittee  de- 
serve credit  for  their  work. 

I  want  especially  to  warmly  thank  the 
Senator  from  Maine  Senator  Smith,  the 
ranking  member,  for  the  consistent  at- 
tention to  work  that  she  has  devoted  to 
this  legislation.  She  has  not  only  been 
diligent  in  her  day-to-day  attention  to 
this  matter,  but  I  must  say  that  she  at- 
tends to  it  with  a  high  sense  of  respon- 
sibility and  a  high  sense  of  obligation  to 
tiie  Senate.  She  is  a  Member  who  is 
devoted  to  her  Job  and  her  responsibili- 
ties. Without  her  assistance  throughout, 
my  task  as  chairman  would  have  been 
much  more  difBcult,  and  the  task  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  would  have 
been  more  difficult,  also. 

PKKLIMENAST  OBSX8VATIONS    ON     BIU. 
OKUITION    TO    HOCSI    BllX 

Mr  President,  as  a  procedural  matter, 
tlie  Senate  is  now  considering  the  House 
bill.  I  pomt  out.  however,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clarity  and  for  the  Record,  that 
the  House  did  not  pass  its  version  of  the 
Procurement  bill  until  June  27,  which 
was  too  late  for  the  Senate  committee  to 
consider  all  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
on  their  merits.  What  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  did  after  reaching  its 
judgment  on  the  Senate  bill  was  to  .strike 
out  ill  after  the  enacting  clause  in  the 
House  bill  and  substitute  the  Senate  ver- 
sion. Therefore,  as  our  committee  report 
indicates,  the  various  differences  with 
the  House  bill  are  for  informational  pur- 
poses only.  All  differences,  of  course,  will 
be  in  conference  and  resolved  in  the  cus- 
tomary way.  It  win  be  noted  that  the 
large  items  we  have  before  us  which  came 
in  at  the  last  moment  were  of  such 
magnitude  that  they  were  left  out,  but 
with  a  special  obligation  by  the  commit- 
tee and  a  special  promise  to  the  Senate 
that  we  would  continue  to  consider  most 
of  the  major  items  and  perhaps  would 
have  a  recommendation  as  to  some  of 
them  some  time  later. 

RELATION    or    BIU.    TO    SALT 

Mr.  President,  Just  a  word  as  to  rela- 
Uon  of  this  bill  to  what  is  ordinarily 
called  the  SALT  treaty  or  the  SALT 


agreements.  That  includes,  of  course,  the 
treaty  and  the  5-year  offensive  agree- 
ment that  was  negotiated  for  several 
years  and  was  consumated  in  Moscow 
recently.  These  proposed  arrangements 
mean  many  things  to  many  people  inso- 
far as  their  possible  effect  on  our  na- 
tional defense.  The  question  at  hand  is 
what  direct  relationship  these  agree- 
ments have  on  the  pending  procurement 
bill. 

There  are  onli'  two  major  elements  in 
this  bill,  Mr.  President,  which  are  di- 
rectly affected  by  these  proposed  agree- 
ments. 

The  first  Is  the  Safeguard  ABM  system 
which,  as  we  know,  has  been  limited  un- 
der the  treaty  to  two  sites — one  at  Grand 
Porks  and  the  other  at  or  near  the  Na- 
tional Capital.  The  authorization  request 
was  reduced  by  the  SALT  amendments 
from  $1,492,900,000  to  $800,500,000.  Fur- 
thermore, as  I  shall  discuss  later,  the 
committee  has  deleted,  but  at  the  same 
time  deferred  without  prejudice,  the  na- 
tional command  authority  site,  for  a  fur- 
ther saving,  for  the  time  being,  of  $239 
million.  When  the  official  request  came 
over  for  that  item,  it  was  very  near  the 
time  we  had  set  to  mark  up  the  bill  final- 
ly, and  it  was  too  late  to  get  enough  in- 
formation— that  is,  what  we  thought  was 
essential  information — to  really  pass  on 
it  and  make  a  recommendation.  We  did 
defer  that  item,  however,  without  prej- 
udice. 

The  only  other  element  of  this  bill  af- 
fected is  the  so-called  R.  &  D  add-ons 
totaling  $110  million,  which  have  been  re- 
quested as  a  means  of  maintaining  a  suf- 
ficient qualitative  position  in  strategic 
arms.  These  items  are  not  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  at  the  present  time,  and 
should  they  be  recommended  as  a  com- 
mittee floor  amendment,  we  will,  of 
course,  be  prepared  to  discuss  them  at 
the  appropriate  time.  I  should  point  out 
that  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  does 
include  the  full  SI  10  miUion  for  the 
R.  it  D.  items. 

All  other  items  in  this  bill,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, were  recommended  in  the  original 
budget  request  before  there  was  any 
SALT  agreement,  and  they  should  be 
considered  as  essential  to  our  national 
defense,  regardle&s  of  SALT.  There  may 
be  some  argument  about  that,  but  I  am 
pointing  out  now  that  what  is  in  this  bill 
was  already  recommended  before  there 
was  any  SALT  agreement,  except  the 
items  I  have  noted. 

There  may  be  some,  Mr.  President,  who 
will  contend  that  the  acceleration  of  the 
Trident  program  has  a  direct  relation- 
ship to  the  SALT  agreements.  This  pro- 
gram was  recommended  in  the  original 
budget  of  this  year  as  a  part  of  the  long 
range  program  for  replacing  a  portion  of 
our  Polaris  fleet.  I  will  discuss  the  Tri- 
dent program  in  some  detail  later  on.  I 
would  emphasize,  however,  that  the  Tri- 
dent program  was  recommended  in  the 
original  budget  this  year.  Furthermore, 
in  the  numbers  now  discussed,  the  pro- 
gram would  not  exceed  the  number  of 
submarines  which  we  are  permitted  un- 
der the  offensive  agreement.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  accurate,  therefore,  to  say 
that  the  accelerated  Trident  program 
derives  from  the  SALT  agreement. 
Certainly,  it  did  not  originate  from 


it — it  did  not  derive  from  it— e?ea 
though  I  think  that,  in  some  logic,  tbt 
rate  of  development  is  made  more' im- 
portant by  the  SALT  agreement.  The 
SALT  agreement  makes  a  stronger  caae 
as  I  see  it,  for  the  Trident  program  tbaii 
existed  before  the  SALT  agreement,  so 
far  as  the  time  acceleration  is  concerned. 
I  will  say  more  about  that  later. 
coMMrrm  repokt 

Mr.  President,  there  is  before  each 
Member  of  the  Senate,  Committee  RQ)ott 
No.  962,  totaling  177  pages,  which  dis- 
cusses in  detail  all  aspects  of  the  pending 
legislation.  I  urge  each  Senator  and  his 
staff  to  refer  to  this  report  with  regard 
to  the  detailed  suspects  of  the  bill.  In  the 
meantime,  I  will  cover  some  of  the  major 
systems  that  are  recommended. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  document 
to  which  I  have  just  referred  is  an  out- 
standing and  remarkable  Senate  com- 
mittee report.  A  great  deal  of  work  hat 
gone  into  it,  work  that  was  started  by 
our  staff  a  year  ago — that  is,  started  be- 
fore the  debates  were  over  on  the  com- 
parable bill  of  last  year.  It  represents  a 
great  deal  of  hearings  of  competent  wit- 
nesses in  their  fields,  pro  and  con,  and  a 
great  deal  of  work  not  only  by  the  staff 
but  also  by  the  individual  members  at 
our  committee.  I  believe  it  will  be  a  re- 
pository of  factual  information  with  re- 
spect to  weapons,  to  problems  .of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  to  policy  ques- 
tions that  wiU  be  worthy  of  considera- 
tion by  the  membership  and  the  public 
at  large  who  are  interested. 

MAJOB     WliiPON     SYSTEMS     IN     BILL     SATKCtrAlD 
ANTl-BAlilSTTC-MlSSILB    STSTTM 

With  regard  to  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system,  the  committee  bill  limits  by  spe- 
cific language  the  deployment  of  this 
system  to  one  site — Grand  Porks,  N.  Dak. 
Funding  for  this  site  would  be  authorized 
in  the  amount  of  $561,500,000,  consisting 
of  $255,500,000  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. $300  million  for  procurement,  and 
$6  million  for  family  housing  for  this 
location.  I  point  out  that  the  committee 
bill  also  permits  the  dismantling  and 
cancellation  of  work  at  other  ABM  sites. 
This  additional  work  is  required  by  the 
SALT  treaty  that  this  body  win  be  con- 
sidering as  a  separate  matter.  The  figure 
being  recommended  should  be  compared 
to  the  initial  authorization  request  for 
fiscal  1973  of  $1,492,900,000.  This  amount 
which  was  requested  would  provide  for 
deployment  at  four  sites,  justified  in  part 
years  for  protection  of  the  Minuteman 
deterrent.  In  addition,  this  provided  for 
advance  site  preparation  at  the  NCA— 
the  National  Command  Authority— dte 
in  the  vicinity  of  Washington.  DC. 

The  administration,  in  connection  with 
the  agreement  on  the  limitation  of  ABM, 
amended  the  budget  on  June  27  of  this 
year  to  provide  for  the  reduced  amount 
of  $800,500,000  for  Safeguard  author- 
ization. The  reduced  amount  was  for 
two  sites:  Deployment  at  Grand  Porka, 
N.  Dak.,  to  protect  a  part  of  the  Minute- 
man  detenent  and  advance  site  prep- 
aration for  the  NCA  site  there  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
treaty  which  would  limit  each  nation  to 
two  ABM  sites. 

I  should  point  out  at  this  time  that 
neither  the  amended  request  nor  the 
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jaittal  request  contained  statutory  11ml- 
Z^K  on  the  nimaber  and  location  of 
SiThe  descriptions  that  I  have  Just 
^^  were  provided  in  explanaUcai  to 
Se  committee  upon  request. 

The  committee  decided  in  its  consid- 
eration to  eliminate,  without  prejudice, 
the  National  Command  Authority.  It  waa 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  plan- 
ning for  this  site  was  in  the  very  earliest 
stages  and  there  was  simply  not  enough 
definitive  information  at  this  time  on 
,rtilch  to  base  a  decision  for  approval. 
•V^hen  additional  information  is  avail- 
able, the  committee  may  have  a  further 
itcommendatlon  to  make  to  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  earlier,  the 
bill  contains  $561,500,000  for  continua- 
tion of  the  ABM  deployment  at  Grand 
Porks.  Construction  at  this  site  Is  about 
90  percent  completed  and  equipment  will 
be  installed  starting  this  year.  The  site 
will  be  finished  and  operational  In  late 
1974  as  presently  estimated.  So.  Mr. 
President,  I  relate  here  that  we  made 
those  reductions  since  the  request  did 
not  get  full  consideration.  It  Is  a  lot  eas- 
ier to  reduce — strike  out  funds — than  it 
Is  to  add  them  and  adjust  later.  We  left 
the  matter  wide  open  concerning  the 
other  requests. 

TaiDEVT 

The  committee  bill  recommends  an 
authorization  of  $906,400,000  for  the 
Trident  submarine  and  missile  program. 
This  amount  is  only  $20,000,000  less 
than  the  authorization  request  which 
amount  was  subsequently  found  un- 
necessary for  the  fiscal  year  1973  pro- 
gram. Of  this  total,  some  $545,400,000 
will  be  used  for  R.  &  D.  purposes  on  this 
program.  $361,000,000  will  be  utilized  for 
Navy  shipbuilding  procurement  to  pro- 
vide the  long  lead  components  for  four  of 
the  submarines  plus  $10,000,000  for  long 
lead  effort  on  the  missile. 

The  earliest  that  this  submarine  with 
its  new  missile  system  can  be  available 
is  1979 — 7  years  away.  At  that  time  the 
oldest  of  the  existing  Polaris  submarines 
will  be  20  years  of  age.  While  it  is  prob- 
able that  ♦hese  submarines  win  provide 
safe  and  economic  operation  for  25-30 
years,  there  is  no  way  of  being  positive 
that  this  win  happen.  We  must  assure 
a  vigorous  Trident  program  now  to  guard 
against  aU  eventualities. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  estimate  at 
this  time  of  the  total  number  of  Trident 
submarines  that  wlU  be  required.  How- 
ever. In  order  to  provide  some  indication 
of  costs,  the  Navy  currently  estimates 
that  it  WiU  cost  $13,500  mlUlon  to  de- 
velop and  bufid  a  fleet  of  10  Trident  sub- 
marines each  equipped  with  24  Trident  I 
missiles,  not  including  AEC  warheiwi 
cost. 

There  are  absolute  limits  beyond 
which  the  Polaris  submarine  carmot  be 
improved.  The  current  conversion  of  31 
submarines  to  the  Poseidon  missile  haa 
provided  for  increased  capability  In  the 
fleet.  However,  for  practical  and  eco- 
nomic reasons,  only  modest  Improve- 
ments can  be  made  in  submarine  quiet- 
ing. Improved  sonar,  and  other  electronic 
equipment.  Introductlcwi  of  the  Trident 
I  missile  in  the  Poseidon  submarines  will 
use  all  of  the  missile  growth  potential.  I 
should  emphasize  that  10  of  the  Polaris 
submarines  will  not  be  converted  to  the 


Poseidon  type  of  submarine.  That  Is  ex- 
actly the  same  number  that  this  bUl 
contemplates  of  the  Trident  type. 

We  can  expect  our  potential  enemies 
to  continue  their  effort  and  Improve  their 
ability  to  detect  and  destroy  our  sub- 
marines. To  assure  the  survlvablUty  of 
the  sea-l»sed  strategic  forces  in  the  face 
of  these  antisubmarine  warfare  Im- 
provements, requires  the  Trident  pro- 
gram. The  longer  range  Trident  mlssUe 
wUl  greatly  increase  the  operating  area 
of  the  submarine  and  greatly  enhance  its 
survivability.  Added  to  this  wlU  be  quali- 
tative improvements  in  submarine  quiet- 
ness. 

In  summary,  this  Trident  program  Is 
imperative  to  assure  a  modem  and  sur- 
vivable  sea-based  strategic  deterrent 
force.  To  me,  it  is  clear  that  we  should 
move  with  all  reasonable  dispatch  to 
complete  this  Trident  program.  It  is,  I 
believe,  our  most  defendable  deterrent. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  leave  this  sub- 
ject, I  should  identify  the  Trident  pro- 
gram as  I  have  referred  to  it  here.  It  is 
the  old  ULM8  program  renamed.  That  is 
certainly  some  improvement  because  the 
name  is  more  descriptive,  in  a  way,  and 
easier  to  identify.  The  Trident  program 
could  also  be  described  as  being  our  sea- 
based  missile  of  the  third  family.  Polaris 
was  first,  Poseidon  second,  and  Trident 
third. 

B-l 

The  committee  bill  contains  $444,500,- 
000  for  continued  development  of  the 
B-l  program.  This  program  is  stiU  in  the 
research  and  development  stage  and  the 
fiscal  year  1973  authorization  does  not 
constitute  a  commitment  to  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  has  repeatedly 
recognized  the  need  to  develop  a  new 
and  advanced  strategic  bomber  to  re- 
place the  aging  B-52  fleet.  Tlie  commit- 
tee believes  that  the  B-l  bomber  pro- 
gram is  still  required.  The  development 
of  the  B-l  is  proceeding  according  to 
schedule;  there  are  no  major  technical 
problems ;  smd  the  development  costs  are 
still  within  the  estimates  given  In  the 
past. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  SALT 
agreement  imposes  no  restriction  on  the 
manned  strategic  bomber,  the  third  ele- 
ment of  the  strategic  triad.  Tlie  B-l 
bomber  wiU  provide  a  capabihty  for  flexi- 
ble response  that  is  not  matched  In  other 
strategic  systems. 

CVN-70   NTTCLEAK-POWnUCD  AXKCRAIT  CAKRIEK 

The  committee  strongly  supports  the 
authorization  request  of  $299,000,000  for 
the  fimdlng  of  long  leadtlme  components 
for  the  CVN-70.  This  carrier  wlU  be  the 
fourth  nuclear-powered  carrier  in  the 
Navy  fleet.  The  total  cost  of  CVN-70  is 
estimated  now  to  be  $951,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  issue  posed  by 
the  CVN-70  is  whether  we  wiU  be  eissured 
modernity  for  the  UJ3.  carrier  fleet  by 
1980 — 8  ye€u-s  from  now — when  this  \'es- 
sel  Joins  the  fleet.  By  1980,  only  five  of 
the  carriers  wiU  be  less  thsui  15  years  of 
age,  and  only  three  carriers,  Including 
the  CVN-70 — this  carrier — vrtU  be  less 
than  10  years  of  age.  In  1980  when  the 
CVN-70  is  added  to  the  fleet,  the  carrier 
force  win  consist  of  eight  conventionally 
powered  Forrestals  and  four  nuclear- 
powered   carriers.   This   number   of    12 


modem  and  capable  carriers  wlU  be  ooly 
three-fourths  of  the  ntunber  in  service 
today. 

Mr.  Preeident,  I  think  that  is  ao  Im- 
portant point  In  JUBtlf3dng  this  particu- 
lar kind  of  carrier.  We  have  16  carriers 
in  service  today.  In  a  projection  Into  the 
years  in  the  future,  the  best  estimates 
that  can  be  made  by  the  responsible  au- 
thorities show  that  if  we  have  a  modem 
fleet  of  carriers,  the  ntunber  can  be  re- 
duced to  12,  which  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous saving  in  itself.  And  if  we  are  going 
to  reduce  the  number  to  12,  it  seems  clear 
to  me  that  we  ought  to  have  a  modem 
fleet  having  aU  the  capabilities  of  science 
and  technology,  including  avionics, 
power,  and  aU  the  things  that  go  to  make 
up  this  remarkable  instrument  as  a  de- 
terrent In  the  world  today.  We  ought  to 
make  certain  that  we  have  the  best  in 
1980.  And,  as  I  say,  the  only  way  to  have 
it  with  reference  to  those  12  carriers  Is 
to  start  now.  This  is  a  large  sum  of 
money.  However,  it  Is  spread  out  over 
this  8-year  period  for  expenditures.  T^e 
only  way  to  have  it  in  1980  is  to  start 
now. 

There  are  few  who  would  disagree  that 
the  carrier  forms  the  backbone  of  a 
powerful  Navy  force. 

Control  of  the  seas  Is  mandatory  if  the 
United  States  is  to  engage  In  world  com- 
merce, uphold  our  treaty  obligations,  and 
aid  our  aUles  when  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  with  em- 
phasis. I  think  that  everything  consid- 
ered, of  aU  kinds  of  deterrents  needed  in 
the  world  today  and  at  aU  places,  the 
modem  idea  of  a  carrier  force  has  more 
influence  as  a  deterrent  and  is  as  cap- 
able as  any  Instrument  should  an  emer- 
gency arise.  No  weapon  is  perfect.  There 
is  no  place  where  all  conditions  are  fa- 
vorable. However,  the  idea  of  a  floating 
airfield  with  effective  power,  ready  to 
move  at  a  moment's  notice,  with  power 
in  the  air  that  can  sweep  from  one  side  of 
the  world  to  another  or  from  one  sea  to 
another  in  a  Uttie  more  than  overnight 
is  a  powerful  argiiment  in  itself.  It  is  a 
continued  deterrent  throughout  a 
troubled  and  uncertain  world.  And  It  has 
been  so  largely  since  World  War  n. 

In  substance,  without  a  modem  and 
broadly  capable,  carrier  force,  the  Navy 
would  not  have  a  chance  to  assure  su- 
premacy of  the  seas. 

The  CVN-70  is  required  in  order  to 
maintain  this  modem  force  and  the  re- 
sulting suprenoacy  of  the  seas.  It  was  re- 
cenUy  submitted.  It  had  to  be  first  au- 
thorized in  calendar  1970.  At  any  rate, 
we  have  deferred  this  matter  for  2  or  3 
years  now  because  of  priorities.  How- 
ever, to  reach  the  point  of  a  need  for  a 
completely  modem  fleet  of  carriers  in 
1980,  we  have  to  start  now. 

F-14 

TTie  committee  approved  the  adminis- 
tration's request  for  $732,700,000.  This 
includes  $570,100,000  in  procurement 
funds  for  48  Ekircraft  and  $162,600,000  for 
P-14  research  and  development. 

The  committee  bin  also  contains  lan- 
guage which  requires  that  the  48  aircraft 
in  lot  V — which  is  the  lot  in  question — be 
procured  within  the  existing  contract. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  program,  the  committee 
conducted  a  thorough  review  of  the  en- 
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tire  F-U  program.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  Mr.  Cannons,  chairman  of  the 
Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee,  will 
spealt  m  more  detail,  as  doubtless  other 
members  of  that  subcommittee  will,  on 
the  findings  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  woiild  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
Navy  is  in  urgent  need  of  this  aircraft 
in  order  to  modernize  its  present  carrier 
aircraft  inventories  and  gradually  re- 
place the  F-4.  which  even  though  a  fine 
aircraft,    is    of    the    technology    of  the 

sixties.  .1^     r     J 

In  addition  to  authorizing  the  funds 
for  the  48  aircraft,  the  committee  has 
added  specific  language  which  will  guar- 
antee that  the  validitv  of  the  exlstmg 
contract  will  be  upheld  as  a  matter  of 
law  The  funds  cannot  be  obligated  ex- 
cept In  accordance  with  the  terms  in  the 
existing  contract  with  respect  to  the 
prices,  delivery  schedules,  and  other  pro- 
visions. The  addition  of  the  proposed 
language  should  remove  any  fear  that 
there  could  be  a  price  increase  outside 
the  present  contract  for  this  fighter, 
which  is  well  on  in  prociu-ement. 

ADVANCED     .AIRBORNE     NATIONAL    COMMAND    POST 

Mr  President,  the  committee  bill  Is 
recommending  a  total  of  $120,000,000  for 
four  aircraft  and  associated  research  and 
development  costs  for  what  has  been 
termed  tlie  Advanced  Airborne  National 
Command  Post— $100,000,000  for  aircraft 
and  $20,000,000  for  R.  &  D.  The  original 
authorization  request  was  for  six  aircraft 
with  additional  R.  &  D.  costs  for  a  total  of 
$256,800,000.  The  request  included,  in 
addition  to  the  basic  cost  of  the  aircraft 
which  Is  approximately  $25,000,000  each, 
substantial  amoimts  of  advance  elec- 
tronic equipment  to  be  located  in  the  air- 
craft. 

The  committee  determined  that  four 
aircraft  were  sufficient  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973  program  and  that  most  of  the  elec- 
tronic equipment  should  be  deferred  un- 
til development  effort  has  been  com- 
pleted. The  House  approved  the  entire 
authorization  as  requested. 

The  purpose  of  the  Airborne  Command 
Post  is  to  provide  the  President  with  an 
alternate  and  survivable  means  of  com- 
mand and  control  when  an  attack  ap- 
pears imminent  or  is  committed  against 
this  continental  United  States.  This  is  not 
to  assure  the  survival  of  someone  over- 
seas or  of  some  of  our  allies.  This  is  di- 
rected toward  our  own  survival.  It  pro- 
vides this  command  post  for  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  who.  under  the  terms 
of  our  Constitution,  is  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  essentiality  of 
sui-vivabUity  of  Presidential  authority  is 
self-evident. 

The  command  and  control  system  now 
available  to  the  President  was  sufficient 
through  the  1960s  but  is  now  insufficient. 
The  present  EC-136  aircraft  are  insuf- 
ficient In  size  and  will  not  accommodate 
either  the  equipment  or  the  number  of 
personnel  required  to  adequately  support 
the  command  and  control  function.  The 
aircraft  which  will  be  procured  for  this 
mission  will  be  sufficient  to  accommodate 
the  growth  in  the  sophisticated  elec- 
tronics gear  for  at  least  the  next  10  years. 
There  has  been  nothing  hasty  in  com- 
mittee on  this  matter.  This  is  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  and  we  declined 
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to  put  a  super  rush  order  on  this  m  Jan- 
uary m  the  form  of  a  supplemental  bill. 
We  declined  until  we  could  get  all  the 
proof  and  go  into  the  matter  thoroughly, 
and  that  is  what  has  been  done. 

As  I  have  said,  and  I  say  again  for 
emphasis,  this  involves  the  survivability 
of  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
not  as  an  individual,  not  as  just  a  per- 
son alone,  but  it  involves  the  survivabil- 
ity of  the  whole  command  structure  of 
our  Government,  including  the  military, 
and  of  course,  the  President's  close  ad- 
visers, without  which  he  cannot  func- 
tion; and  It  provides  the  most  modem 
equipment  that  can  be  had  by  science 
and  technology  in  its  field. 

The  new  airplane  can  remain  in  the 
air  tor  much  greater  periods  of  time 
than  the  current  EC-135.  This  is  an 
extremely  important  consideration  with 
respect  to  the  abihty  of  the  airplane  to 
survive  and  remain  in  operation. 

Because  of  the  shorter  takeoff  and 
landing  distances  required  for  the  new- 
aircraft,  about  twice  as  many  airfields 
can  be  utilized.  That  means  airfields  in 
this  area.  This  provides  much  greater 
flexibility  in  operation  and  contributes 
to  survivability. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  matter  for 
which  we  can  allow  no  margin  of  error. 
Witliout  a  President  who  can  exercise 
command  and  control,  the  weapon  sys- 
tems for  which  we  have  spent  billions 
will  be  without  effective  direction.  Of 
course,  to  be  effective,  a  President  must 
have  with  him  sufficient  competent  ad- 
ministrators and  the  best  possible 
equipment. 

CI.OSK    iUR    SUPPORT    PROCSAM     (A-X,    CKKTSNNB 
AND     HAHRIXK    AIECRATT) 

With  respect  to  the  close  air  support 
program.  Senator  Cannon,  chairman  of 
the  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee, 
wiU  speak  in  some  detail.  In  summary, 
the  committee  approved  $48,100,000  for 
continuing  the  competitive  prototype 
effort  for  the  A-X  aircraft,  deleted  $53,- 
600,000  in  R.  &  D.  funds  for  the  Chey- 
enne, and  denied  the  authorization  le- 
quest  of  $133,100,000  for  procurement  of 
30  VTOL  Harrier  aircraft  and  related 
spares. 

STTMUAKT  OF  PBOCtTBEMENT  RECOMMENDATXONS 

Mr.  President,  the  report  discusses  In 
detaU  all  of  the  procurement  actions  be- 
ing recommended. 

By  way  of  summary,  however.  I  wiU 
set  forth  the  total  procurement  funding 
being  recommended  by  category. 

Aircraft  for  all  services  $5,193,300,000, 
involving  489  aircraft  plus  the  usual  sup- 
port, modification,  and  spares,  and  so 
forth,  for  the  total  aircraft  inventory. 

Missiles  for  all  services— $3,237,400,- 
000. 

Naval  vessels.  $3,165,000,000.  which  in- 
cludes six  new  ships,  nine  ship  conver- 
sions, and  six  new  attack  submarines. 

Naval   torpedoes— $194,200,000. 

Combat    track    vehicles— $241,000,000. 

Other  weapons,  mainly  small  types — 
$61,200,000 

Mr.  President,  this  totals  $12,092,300.- 
000. 

RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending the  authorization  of  $8,423,- 
400,000  for  research  and  development  for 


fiscal  year  1973,  which  results  in  a  re- 
duction of  $348,400,000  or  4  percait  of 
the  amount  requested. 

Senator  McIntyre.  chairman  of  the 
Research  and  Development  Subcommit- 
tee, will  discuss  the  R.  &  D.  program  in 
detail.  I  would,  however,  make  several 
observations  on  this  element  of  the  bill. 
Rrst,  the  amount  being  recommended 
is  the  largest  amount  ever  provided  for 
R.  &  D.  for  the  Department  of  Defenae. 
I  emphasize  that  this  portion  of  the 
bill  has  been  gone  through  and  curried 
with  a  fine-tooth  comb.  This  has  been 
done  for  several  years  by  this  subcom- 
mittee, which  is  something  new  in  the 
history  of  Congress.  These  sums  have 
grown  to  such  enormous  proportions  that 
I  consider  this  review  one  of  the  mort 
important  things  the  committee  does. 

The  committee  reduction  falls  largely 
into  two  categories.  First,  there  were  ad- 
justments in  some  15  major  program* 
which  total  $319,400,000.  There  is  a  fur- 
ther category  of  reductions  which  might 
be  termed  excess  requests  for  funding; 
that  Is,  beyond  the  needs  required  for 
fiscal  year  1973  which  approximates  $91,- 
700,000.  The  program  being  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  is  a  sound  one 
and  is  essential  in  order  that  we  main- 
tain a  sufficient  technological  base. 


ACTIVK     DUTT     MANPOWER     AUTHORIZAIION 

Mr.  President,  turning  to  active  duty 
military  manpower — this  is  the  second 
year  that  we  are  authorizing  active 
strengths.  In  the  past  2  years  we  have 
found  that  manpower,  in  many  respects, 
is  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  •,  »ap- 
onry.  Last  year  the  Congress  legislated 
a  manpower  reduction  of  56,000  based 
primarily  on  an  accelerated  Vietnam 
withdrawal  of  Army  personnel.  We  also 
expressed  our  concern  with  the  rapidly 
rising  costs  of  manpower  and  weapons 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  growing  Fed- 
eral deficit  on  the  other. 

Even  in  the  light  of  these  trends,  fur- 
ther Vietnam  withdrawals,  and  the  prob- 
able difficulty  of  meeting  an  all-volun- 
teer service  at  current  strength  levels, 
the  administration's  military  manpower 
request  for  fiscal  year  1973  showed  an 
end  strength  reduction  from  fiscal  year 
1972  of  only  33,000  persoimel— a  little 
over  1  percent  of  the  total. 

With  manpower  costs  continuing  their 
rapid  rise — primarily  as  a  result  of  the 
pay  legislation  last  year— the  committee 
took  an  especially  hard  look  at  the  mili- 
tary manpower  picture.  With  56  cents  of 
every  defense  dollar  going  to  manpower 
costs,  our  aim  this  year  was  to  make  sure 
that  the  services  were  provided  adequate 
niunbers  for  national  security  but,  at  the 
same  time,  make  our  forces  more  effi- 
cient. For  this  reason  we  concentrated 
on  what  is  called  general  support  man- 
power. This  was  particularly  appropri- 
ate in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Army 
took  the  entire  50,000  reduction  that  we 
legislated  last  year,  out  of  its  combat 
and  combat  support  forces — and  none 
out  of  general  support. 

This  was  an  unsound  approach  ana 
not  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
ordered  reduction.  We  expect  better 
planning  for  fiscal  year  1973.  We  focused 
primarily  on  identifying  possible  reduc- 
tions  in   headquarters,    base   operatini 
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nersonnel,  and  people  in  a  travel  status. 
/Although  we  did  not  attempt  to  desig- 
nate by  law,  specifically  where  the  re- 
ductions were  to  be  made,  we  suggested 
areas  that  we  think  %vill  provide  a  poten- 
Hftl  for  greater  efficiency- all  of  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  report.  The  com- 
mittee is  convinced  that  the  56.000  aver- 
age strength  reduction  can  be  met  with- 
out risk  to  our  national  security. 

Mr  Pi-esident,  the  committee  also  feels 
that  additional  emphasis  needs  to  be 
niaced  on  having  our  NATO  allies  share 
more  of  the  defense  burden.  Further,  it 
would  appear  that  additional  offset 
agreements  to  cover  the  cost  of  our 
malnUining  forces  overseas  could  be 
negotiated.  , 

I  know  NATO  is  a  foreign  relauons 
matter  in  addition  to  being  a  mihtary 
consideration.  It  is  not  to  be  treated 
cavaherlv  or  lightly  In  any  way  but  we 
think  more  emphasis  should  be  placed 
Ml  these  burdens  where  we  have  been 
carrying  too  much  of  the  load. 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  of  the  exam- 
ples where  the  services  should  seek  to 
reduce  manpower  costs. 

This  reduction  of  56.000  in  average 
strength  should  yield  savings  of  about 
$500,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1973  de- 
fense budget,  less  certain  one-time  costs 
associated  with  making  the  manpower 
reductions. 

The  committee  has  been  very  moderate 
and  modest  with  reference  to  these  man- 
power reductions,  but  if  the  facts  of  Ufe 
remain  substantially  as  they  are  now 
and  the  services  do  not  do  a  better  job 
in  distributing  the  reductions  that  the 
law  may  order,  and  in  making  reason- 
able ones  wherever  they  can.  on  their 
own,  I  think  they  may  just  as  well  pre- 
pare for  a  sweeping  investigation  that 
will  go  into  the  question  in  great  depth 
throughout  all  of  their  units  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  they  are  acting  prudently  in 
the  use  of  their  manpower  and,  after  all, 
just  how  much  of  this  manpower  is 
actually  necessary. 

AtTTHORIZATION  OF  SELECTED    RESEBV* 
STRENGTHS 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  knows, 
existing  law  requires  that  there  be  an 
annual  authorization  of  the  strengths 
of  each  of  the  Selected  Reserves  as  a 
prior  condition  to  the  appropriation  for 
these  components. 

This  year  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending the  strengths  as  contained  in 
the  budget.  These  are  as  follows: 

First,  Army  National  Guard,  402,333; 
second.  Army  Reserve,  261,300;  third. 
Naval  Reserve,  129,000;  fourth.  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  45,016;  fifth.  Air  National 
Guard,  87,614;  sixth.  Air  Force  Reserve, 
51,296;  and  seventh.  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve, 11.800. 

Mr.  President,  the  Reserves  are  an 
increasingly  essential  element  of  our  na- 
tional defense.  As  I  have  stated  on  pre- 
vious occasions,  one  means  of  reducing 
our  active  duty  manpower  costs  should 
be  in  a  greater  reliance  on  our  reserve 
forces. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
the  Reserves,  like  all  other  elements  that 
make  up  qmi  defense  budget,  must  be 
able  to  justify  their  mission  in  view  of 
the  Increasing  budget  dollars  they  re- 
quire. 


The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1973  contains  a  grand  total  of  $4,050,- 
100.000  in  support  of  the  Regular  Reserve 
components  and  the  Federal  part  for  the 
National  Guard. 

I  note  that  for  fiscal  year  1972  the 
comparable  cost  was  $3,090,000,000. 

The  Reserves  are  an  essential  element 
of  our  national  defense.  I  have  said  on 
previous  occasions  one  means  of  reducing 
our  active  duty  manpower  costs  should  be 
a  greater  reUance  on  our  reserve  forces. 

rCNDING  AtJTHORrrT  FOR  TVa  WORLD  FOBCKS  tW 
80TTTH  vnrrNAM  AMI)  LAOa 

Mr.  President,  for  a  number  of  years 
the  military  authorization  bill  has  au- 
thorized the  merged  funding  of  U.S. 
military  functions  and  U.S.  military  as- 
sistance in  South  Vietnam  and  Laos.  Un- 
til last  year  this  arrangement  was  also 
permitted  with  respect  to  local  forces  in 
Thailand. 

The  pending  bill  in  section  601  con- 
tinues this  authority.  The  specific  provi- 
sions are  as  f crflows : 

$2,100,000,000    LIMrrATION 

First  the  bill,  in  authorizing  the  sup- 
port of  Vietnam  and  other  free  world 
forces  and  in  the  support  of  local  forces 
in  Laos,  imposes  a  limitation  of  $2,100,- 
000.000  on  the  funds  that  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  In  addition,  the  same 
language  limitations  that  were  finally 
enacted  in  the  defense  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1972  are  also  proposed. 
These  related  to  the  use  of  these  funds 
with  regard  to  the  pay  of  free  world 
forces  and  the  limitation  on  the  use  of 
these  funds  with  respect  to  providing  as- 
sistance for  the  Governments  of  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos. 

That  Is  one  item  that  I  believe  we  have 
covered  this  time  in  such  a  way  as  will 
satisfy  the  body  generally  and  eliminate 
a  great  deal  of  the  long  and  tedious  de- 
bate we  have  had  here  for  the  last  few 
years.  1  am  not  critical  of  that  debate, 
but  I  believe  there  has  been  worked  out 
a  limitation  here  that  will  be  fotmd  to  be 
generally  satisfactory. 

THK  PENDING  REQtTKST  FOR  INCREASE  OF 

LIMITATION    TO    $3,200,000,000 

As  a  part  of  the  Southeast  Asia  budget 
amendment  received  by  the  committee 
on  June  27,  1972,  there  was  included  a 
request  to  increase  the  limitation  on  free 
world  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  from  $2.- 
500,000.000  as  contained  in  the  budget  re- 
quest to  $3,200,000,000.  This  request  was 
received  too  late  to  be  considered  by  the 
committee  prior  to  reporting  the  bill  on 
June  28.  The  basis  for  this  request  was 
the  spring  invaslcHi  by  North  Vietnamese 
forces  which  disrupted  the  original  fiscal 
year  1973  planning.  The  figure  of  $2,100,- 
000,000  contained  in  the  pending  bill 
represents  estimates  based  on  sinticlpated 
activity  prior  to  the  offensive.  After  the 
offensive,  however,  the  Department  of 
Defense  indicated  an  increase  in  spend- 
ing which  will  necessitate  an  increase  in 
the  estimated  ceUlng  to  $3,200,000,000. 

I  wish  to  observe  to  the  Senate  that 
the  increased  level  of  activity  in  that 
area  of  the  world  is  a  fact  of  war  and. 
in  all  probability,  the  committee  will  at- 
tempt to  hold  some  hearings  even  dur- 
intf  the  course  of  this  debate  on  this  bill 
and  possibly  report  a  floor  amendment 
on  this  matter. 


It  is  just  something  that  is  going  to 
have  to  be  met  at  some  time.  I  think  we 
ought  to  face  the  facts.  Our  committee 
would  have  on  that  occasion  except  for 
this  time  limitation. 

INCREASE     IN     THR     FISCAL     YEAR      I»7S     CDLUre 
FROM    »«,SO0. 000,000    TO    i2 ,700.000.000 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  adopted 
a  provision  identical  to  that  in  the  House 
bill  which  increases  the  fiscal  1972  cell- 
ing for  free  world  forces  in  Southeast 
Asia  from  $2,500,000,000  to  $2,700,- 
000,000.  That  is  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
which  has  just  closed. 

This  Increase  was  necessary  due  to  the 
spring  offensive  by  North  Vietnam  which, 
of  course,  resulted  in  an  increased  level 
of  activity  during  the  final  3  months  of 
fiscal  1972. 

A     $380,000,000     CEILINC     ON     ACTIVITT     IN     LAOS 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending for  fiscal  year  1973  a  provision 
similar  to  that  adopted  in  fiscal  year 
1972  with  respect  to  a  statutorj'  ceiling 
for  all  activity  in  Laos  except  for  U.S. 
combat  air  operations.  A  ceiling  has 
been  impeded  in  the  amount  of  $360 
million,  which  is  slightly  above  the  level 
authorized  last  year  at  $350  million. 
There  are  also  provisions  similar  to  those 
contained  in  last  year's  bill  relating  to 
the  evaluation  of  excess  and  surplus  sup- 
plies and  to  certain  reporting  require- 
ments with  respect  to  expenditures. 

This  is  an  item  that  has  been  of  con- 
cern. We  have  had  extended  debate  on 
the  floor,  and  we  have  dealt  with  ajnend- 
ments.  This  time  we  were  able  to  wrap 
up  an  amendment  which  I  believe  was 
satisfactory  to,  or  at  least  was  agreed 
to  by,  every  member  of  our  committee. 
I  hope  and  believe  it  is  entirely  satis- 
factory to  the  membership  of  this  body. 

SPECIAL    PROVISION    ON    ADVERTISTNG    MXDIA 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  Uke  to  ob- 
serve that  the  bill  contains  specific  lan- 
guage which  is  intended  to  insure  that 
the  Armed  Forces  vrtll  not  be  prohibited 
from  expending  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
advertising  in  any  type  of  media,  where 
this  advertising  is  intended  to  attract 
volunteers  to  the  Armed  Forces.  If  all 
avtdlable  methods  are  to  be  utilized  to 
achieve  an  all-volunteer  force,  the  com- 
mittee sees  no  reason  to  prohibit  the 
Armed  Services  from  using  TV  for  the 
puropse  of  attracting  volimteers.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwei- 
KKR ) ,  who  sponsored  this  provision,  will 
speak  in  some  detail  on  the  provision. 

RXFORT   ON   BFBCIALTT   STKXLS 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  observe 
that  the  committee  incorporated,  as  a 
part  of  its  report,  a  position  urging  the 
executive  branch  to  consider  the  role  of 
the  specialty  steel  industry  with  regard 
to  Its  essentiality  for  national  defense. 

The  committee's  views  on  this  matter 
have  already  been  printed  as  a  separate 
Senate  Report  No.  962  on  this  matter. 

AMZNDICXNTS     CONSIDXRia)   BT     COMMTTTKR 

Mr.  President,  there  were  several 
amendments  introduced  some  weeks  so 
that  they  could  be  offered  when  the  bill 
became  pending  business. 

The  record  should  reflect  that  the 
committee  did  not  recommend  these 
amendments.  One  by  Senator  Haitikls 
would  terminate  the  induction  authority 
for  selective  services  on  July  1.  1972. 
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The  other  three  amexKlments,  Introduced 
by  Senator  Btjcklit,  relating  to  provid- 
ing additional  R&D.  funds  either  for  the 
Mlnuteman  or  fbr  the  Poseidon  program. 
The  committee  did  not  recommend  them 
in  view  of  the  Department  of  Defense's 
position  that  technology  Improvements 
were  In  process  and  additional  funds 
would  not  be  needed  for  these  progrsuns 
at  this  time. 

All  of  these  amendments  were  con- 
sidered by  the  committee,  and  each  was 
tabled.  The  amendments  are.  never- 
theless, eligible  to  be  offered  on  the 
floor,  but  will  be  opposed  by  the 
committee. 


OONCLUDINO    STATKMKNT 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated, 
this  bin  was  reported  by  the  committee 
by  a  vote  of  16  to  0.  It  represents  the 
largest  cut  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee at  least  In  the  last  few  years.  At 
the  same  time,  it  provides  the  minimum 
needs  for  our  national  defense. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  favorably  on 
this  measure. 

I  want  to  say  this  now  about  the  de- 
bate: The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
never  complained  about  every  Senator 
getting  all  the  chance  he  may  wish  to 
debate  matters  that  he  thinks  are  of 
importance.  At  the  same  time,  the  rule 
of  reason  has  to  be  applied.  The  com- 
mittee Is  going  to  be  prepared  now  to 
enter  into  consent  agreements  freely 
and  willingly  with  reference  to  reason- 
able time  for  debate  upon  any  amend- 
ments that  may  be  offered.  We  will  be 
open  for  such  consideration  early,  and  I 
want  to  assin-e  the  leaders  and  all  Sen- 
ators, including  those  who  will  offer 
amendments,  that  we  will  do  what  we 
can  to  expedite  these  matters  and  will 
make  agreements  freely  and  willingly 
on  a  time  limit  for  debate.  Of  course,  it 
always  has  to  be  said  that  we  must  have 
Senators  here.  We  have  to  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  prospects  of  their  being  here 
which  is  fairly  accurate  when  we  go  to 
agreeing  to  important  votes. 

That  is  a  matter  beyond  the  control  of 
the  leaders  and  the  floor  manager,  and 
those  who  are  supporting  the  floor  man- 
ager on  the  bUl.  We  are  ready  to  start 
early  entering  into  these  agreements, 
provided  there  is  evidence  that  the 
membership  wiU  be  present. 

I  renew  my  special  thanks  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  for  her  usual  splendid 
cooperaUon,  counsel,  and  work  on  this 
bill,  and  I  hope  that  she  will  see  fit  to 
seek  the  floor  and  give  the  Senate  the 
benefit  of  her  views,  if  she  wishes  to  at 
this  time,  or  if  not  now  sometime  soon. 
Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distingiiished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  his  most  kind  re- 
marks with  respect  to  me  and  my  par- 
ticipation In  the  Senate  activities  on  this 
bill.  I  deeply  appreciate  all  that  he  has 
said.  ^.  ^ 

I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15495,  which 
is  the  House- passed  bill  and  companion 
to  S.  3108  which,  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, I  cosponsored  by  request. 

First  I  wish  to  commend  the  distln- 
gxUshed  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  his  diligent  efforts  and 
hard  work  and  for  his  comprehensive 


presentation.  He  has  stated  clearly  the 
actions  of  our  committee  which  has 
devoted  long  hours  over  the  past  several 
months  to  the  consideration  of  this  es- 
sential legislation. 

This  bUl  which  authorizes  the  procure- 
ment of  major  weaponry  and  defense  re- 
search and  development  is  one  of  the 
most  important  legislative  items  on  the 
Senate  Calendar  and  I  urge  its  passage. 
My  support  of  the  bill  is  based  entire- 
ly on  what  I  consider  to  be  our  national 
security  needs  m  the  1970's  and  beyond. 
During  the  debate  we  will  hear  much 
about  the  rismg  cost  of  weapons  and  the 
high  cost  of  military  manpower  I  will 
Eigree  that  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  equip  and  matotaln  our  Armed  Forces. 
Mr.  President,  I.  too,  am  apprehensive 
about  the  soaring  costs  associated  with 
defense  procurement.  I,  too.  am  appre- 
hensive about  the  viability  of  our  econ- 
omy. I,  too.  condemn  waste  and  poor 
management  whether  it  be  in  the  Penta- 
gon or  any  agency  of  Government.  But. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  also  a  realist. 

We  have  pending  in  the  Senate  the 
treaty  and  the  agreements  coming  out 
of  the  SALT  talks.  We  have  made  some 
progress  from  these  talks,  and  I  would 
be  among  the  happiest  to  see  real  prog- 
ress in  the  future,  and  in  the  early  fu- 
ture. The  objective  of  reducing  strategic 
nuclear  arms  is  an  endeavor  that  I 
strongly  support  and  I  urge  that  every 
effort  be  made  In  this  area.  But  we  have 
made  only  a  beginning;  and  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  time  has  not  yet  come  to  let 
down  our  guard. 

In  pressing  for  passage  of  this  bill  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the  reali- 
ties of  1972.  As  the  chairman  has  said, 
the  committee  has  worked  hours,  days, 
and  months  on  this  bill.  Every  item  has 
been  scrutinized,  and  I  would  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  that  the  items  in  the  bill 
have  already  been  subjected  to  a  long 
and  tedious  debate  in  the  committee 
mark-up.  E\'ery  Member  of  the  Senate 
should  read  the  committee  report.  I  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  staff  under  the 
direction  of  the  Director.  Edward  Bras- 
well,  for  their  effort  and  efficiency  in  pre- 
paring this  most  readable  report.  I  want 
to  join  the  chairman  in  commending  the 
subcommittees,  who  worked  tirelessly  and 
saved  the  full  committee  a  great  deal  of 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  support  every 
item  in  the  bill  nor  did  I  support  some 
of  the  reductions  which  have  been  rec- 
ommended. Specifically,  I  did  not  sup- 
port some  of  the  reductions  in  resesu-ch 
and  development.  My  reason  for  this  is 
that  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  support 
a  relinquishment  of  our  technological 
position. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  brief  be- 
cause of  the  thorough  and  fine  explana- 
tion that  the  chairman  has  given  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  at  this 
time  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing raj'  remarks  my  article  on  defense 
which  appeared  in  the  March  1972  issue 
of  Reader's  Digest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


It's  Tims  To  Speak  Up  pok  National  DKwzMn 
( By  Senator  Makoakkt  Chau  Sicith) 

For  some  time  now.  I  have  been  growing 
Increasingly  concerned  over  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic buBlneas  wblcb.  It  seems  to  me.  ought  to 
alarm  all  Americana.  Yet,  amaslngly.  I  have 
heard  Uttle  Irom  my  constituents  or  my 
Senate  coUeagues  on  the  subject.  Consldw- 
ing  what  Is  at  stake — nothing  less  than 
.America's  ability  to  assure  the  future  secu- 
rity and  freedom  of  Its  people— -the  situation 
13  Incredible.  Obviously,  far  too  many  Ameri- 
cans remain  unaware  of  the  frightful  danger 
that  is  rising.  As  senior  Republican  member 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  I 
feel  I  must  speak  out. 

To  put  It  as  plainly  as  possible,  there  sim- 
ply Is  tio  question  that,  If  present  trends 
continue,  the  Soviet  Union  will  attain  clear 
military  superiority  over  the  United  States 
vrtthln  the  next  very  few  years,  perhaps  as 
early  as  197S  or  1976.  Even  now.  In  fact,  the 
UjSBJI-  has  far  more  land-based  nuclear 
firepower  than  we  have.  It  wUl  equal  or  sur- 
pass us  In  submarine-based  nuclear  fire- 
power by  the  middle  of  next  year.  It  Is  em- 
barked on  an  anti-submarine  warfare  pro- 
gram that  may  eventuaUy  succeed  In  neu- 
tralizing much  of  our  mlssUe-carrylng  sub- 
marine fleet.  It  has  an  extensive  ABM  (anti- 
balllstlc-mlasUe)  deployment.  It  has  been 
developing  space  weapons  systems,  as  we 
have  not.  It  has  been  modernizing  and  ez- 
(landing  Its  air  and  maritime  forces,  while 
we  have  aUowed  our  own  vlrtuaUy  to  atro- 
phy. And  the  modernized  Red  Army  may  now 
well  be  at  Its  best. 

PROM    SUPREMACY    TO    PARTTT 

Thus,  today,  our  previously  unchallenge- 
able military  supremacy  has  gone.'  And  al- 
though we  are  In  a  state  of  rough  strategic 
parity — equality — with  the  U.S.8.R..  even 
that  Is  eroding  at  a  fast  clip.  In  short,  we  are 
on  the  threshold  of  a  world  that  will  be  un- 
imaginably different  from  any  that  Ameri- 
cans have  ever  known — a  world  In  which  our 
President  wUl  not  be  able  confidently  to 
demand,  for  example,  that  the  Kremlin  re- 
move its  nuclear  missiles  from  Cuba.  Or 
that  it  refrain  from  constructing  a  missile 
submarine  base  on  that  Island,  or  from  es- 
tablishing air  bases  there  for  Its  strategic 
bombers.  Nor  will  the  President  be  able  to 
press  credibly  for  equitable  resolutions  of 
problems  at  other  points  of  vital  Interest, 
such  as  the  Middle  East  or  Berlin.  Our  Presi- 
dent, whoever  he  is.  will  have  to  negotiate  as 
best  he  can  from  a  position  of  weakness — If 
he  gets  a  chance  to  negotiate  at  all. 

For.  make  no  mistake,  we  are  rapidly  ap- 
pro€ichlng  a  day  when  the  United  States  will 
be  subject  to  all  sorts  of  diplomatic  black- 
maU  and  a  strategy  of  terror  waged  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  Is  what  the  U.S.S.R.'s 
hugely  expensive,  decade-long  military 
buUdup  Is  all  about.  There  is  no  other  logical 
reason  for  It.  Moreover,  as  military  ascendacv 
passes  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  danger  wUI 
increase  that  an  overconfident  Kremlin  lead- 
ership wlU  miscalculate,  wUl  try  to  impose 
its  will  somewhere  In  some  way  that  wUl 
prove  Intolerable  to  the  American  people  and 
will  trigger  nuclear  war. 

Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  mere  Pentagon 
propaganda,  aimed  at  silencing  opposition  to 
defense  spending  and  scaring  Congress  Into 
apportioning  a  larger  slice  of  the  federal 
budget  to  the  military.  No  one  would  be  more 
delighted  than  I  if  we  could  safely  eliminate 
raUltary  spending  altogether  and  turn  our 
full  attention  to  improving  the  quality  of 
American  life— to  refurbishing  our  cities, 
eradicating  poverty,  disease  and  crime,  and 
solving  our  environmental  problems.  But 
first   things   must   come    first.    As   President 
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•See     "U.S.     Strategic     Superiority     Has 
Ended,"  The  Readers  Digest,  July  '71. 


««mn  has  pointed  out,  if  we  are  less  strong 
^^s^uld  be,  there  soon  may  be  no 
J^tlc  society  to  look  alter. 

SATTTT  IN  W»AKNK8S? 

vtanv  Americans  may  be  shocked  to  learn 
♦>,Si«  are  In  such  serious  and  fast-lncreas- 
^^^  But  our  mUitary  decline  did  not 
S«^|^t  overnight.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
^ears  in  the  making.  Briefly,  here  is  how 

"Cso^S  union  did  not  demobUlze  as  we 
dld^ttsr  wrorld  War  II.  Having  swallowed 
l^t^  Europe,  the  Russians  secured  the^ 
rj^conquered  lands  by  maintaining  and 
g^ngthenmg  their  mUitary  posture.  The 
SSnler  they  became,  the  more  menacing 
Se  their  behavior  toward  the  free 
^^^the  united  States  in  particular.  But 
^ey  always  backed  away  when  confronted 
with  forceful  resolve. 

For  example,  a  nearly  successful  com- 
munist takeover  of  Lebanon  in  1968  faUed 
Milv  when  President  Elsenhower  moved 
,tronB  American  forces  onto  the  country's 
tSss  m  a  dramatic  display  of  U.S.  de- 
termination to  protect  a  friendly  free  na- 
tion The  Russians  mounted  a  number  of 
crisis  over  West  Berlin,  but  always  backed 
off  when  America  made  clear  that  it  firmly 
intended  to  keep  the  city  free.  In  1962,  when 
president  Kennedy  ordered  the  Kremlin  to 
remove  its  nuclear  mlssUes  from  Cuba,  he 
was  standing  under  the  umbrella  of  mUltary 
secTirlty  that  had  been  raised  during  the 
Elsenhower  1950s. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  such  history,  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration  was  persuaded  by  a 
powerfully  InfluenUal  anti-defense  clique 
that  we  Americans  were  largely  to  blame  for 
Soviet  behavior.  The  theory  was  that  the 
mUitary  strength  we  had  built  to  prevent  a 
communist  takeover  of  the  world  was  foster- 
ing a  paranoia  In  the  Kremlin  that  could  lead 
the  Soviet  leadership  to  launch  a  pre-emptive 
first  strike  against  the  United  States.  In 
eflect.  the  anti-defense  lobby  warned,  safety 
lay  in  weakening  ourselves. 

It's  difficult  to  believe  that  such  rubbish 
could  have  been  accepted  bv  responsible  men. 
Yet  It  surely  was  accepted — bv  President 
Kennedy  s  Secretary  of  Defense.  Robert  Mc- 
Namara.  for  one.  McNamara  decided  that  a 
balance  of  terror,  where  each  side  was  capa- 
ble of  destroying  the  other,  was  preferable  to 
American  sujaremacy  He  believed  that  a  mili- 
tary equal  Kremlin  would  be  a  less  aggres- 
sive Kremlin.  The  cold-war  lessons,  which 
clearly  demonstrated  that  peace  and  free- 
dom hinged  on  American  strength  and  the 
will  to  use  it,  were  discarded. 

Some  of  us  in  Congress  were  on  record 
early  as  opposed  to  this  line  of  thought.  It 
was  disturbing  that  those  who  presided  over 
our  defenses  should  really  believe  that  we 
could  more  effectively  deter  the  Soviets  by 
preparing  to  do  less  against  them  if  they 
launched  a  war!  Certainly  it  should  have 
been  clear,  to  the  McNamara  Defense  Depart- 
ment as  well  as  to  the  Kremlin,  that  the 
United  States  had  no  intention  of  launching 
a  war.  After  all.  there  were  a  good  many 
years  when  we  enjoyed  nuclear  supremacy 
and  could  have  put  an  end  to  the  communist 
world  at  no  real  risk  to  ourselves. 

But  the  anti-defense  clique  prevailed,  and 
ever  since  we  have  been  engaged  in  what  has 
amounted  to  a  one-sided  disarmament  pro- 
gram. Since  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  we  have 
withdrawn  all  of  our  overseas-based  nuclear 
missiles — from  Turkey,  Italy  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  We  have  drastically  reduced  the 
size  of  our  strategic-bomber  force:  starved 
our  military  research-and-development  pro- 
grams of  funds  and  talent,  thereby  retarding 
development  of  our  military  technologies; 
and  canceled  a  number  of  promising  new 
weapons-systems  proposals. 

FSOZEN    ADVAKTAGS 

We  may  well  have  lost  one  of  the  crucial 
battles  of  the  odd  war  when  we  entered  Into 
the  1963  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  with  the 
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Soviets.  I  was  one  of  19  in  the  Senate  who 
voted  against  the  treaty.  Now,  after  nearly 
nine  years  of  reflecUon,  my  only  regret  Is  that 
the  American  people  stUl  have  not  been  told 
the  whole  story  about  how  the  treaty  worked 
to  the  Russians'  tremendous  advantage  and 
to  our  own  vast  detriment. 

Senators  who  voted  against  the  treaty  were 
not  popular,  but  we  who  did  »o  acted  on  ttoe 
basis  of  informaaon  that  wm»— wrongly,  I 
stUl  believe — classified  secret  and  given  to  us 
behind  cloeed  doors.  This  was  the  back- 
ground: 

In  19S8,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  entered  into  a  moratorium  on  atmos- 
pheric nuclear  testing.  UJB.  test  teams  were 
largely  disbanded,  and  our  expertise  flagged. 
In  1961,  however,  the  Sovteta  suddenly  and 
without  warning  ended  the  moratorium  with 
the  most  extensive  and  sophisticated  nuclear- 
test  series  ever  mounted.  The  American  re- 
sponse was  to  conduct  some  hastily  organised 
tests,  but  these  were  ended  before  anything 
Important   could   be  accomplished. 

Then,  conamunlst  propaganda  drummed  up 
a  tidal  wave  of  specious  sentiment  for  a 
treaty  banning  atmoapherlc  teataig,  and  got 
plenty  of  help  from  our  home-grown  anti- 
defense  clique.  The  argument  ran  that  awell- 
organlzed  American  nuclear-testing  program 
would  trigger  a  new  round  in  the  arms  race; 
that  the  United  States  ought  to  be  satiafled 
with  having  enough  nuclear  weaponry  to 
blow  up  the  Soviet  Union  several  times  over 
and  that  we  would  contaminate  the  world's 
atmosphere  with  radioactive  fallout.  Having 
advanced  their  nuclear  technology  well  be- 
yond ours,  the  Soviets  were  naturally  anxious 
to  freeze  their  advantage. 

To  our  great  peril,  they  succeeded.  Their 
tests  enabled  them  to  develop  the  kinds  of 
monster  warheads  that  they  have  smce  In- 
staUed  on  their  giant  SS-Ol  ICBMs.  And  they 
learned  how  the  electromagnetic  radiations 
of  high-yield  nuclear  detonations  might  af- 
fect our  retaliatory  ICBMs;  never  having  fired 
such  high-yield  shots,  we  could  not  know 
what  these  weapons'  effects  might  be,  and  the 
treaty  prohibits  us  from  learning  so  that 
we  can  move  to  counter  them. 

All  this  should  have  been  clearly  explained 
at  the  time  to  the  American  people.  But 
President  Kennedy  and  Secretary  McNamara 
classified  the  information  secret,  prohibiting 
us  from  presenting  It  to  the  people.  The 
treaty  was  then  rammed  through  and  hailed 
as  a  "great  peace  breakthrough.  In  reaUty.  it 
was  a  disaster  for  the  American  people  and  a 
great  victory  for  the  Russians  who.  with  their 
superior  nuclear  technologi",  were  soon  em- 
barked on  a  military  buildup  that  has  no 
parallel. 

THE    NEED    FOR    EEALISM 

Now,  nearly  a  decade  later,  we  are  again 
Involved  In  arms-control  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets.  I  share  the  hope  that  the  SALT 
talks  will  produce  some  meaningful  agree- 
ments, and  that  the  world  can  start  to  stop 
arming.  Meanwhile,  however,  we  must  be 
realistic.  Although,  since  the  SALT  talks 
began  in  1969.  the  Russians  have  continued 
to  arm  at  a  quickening  pace,  the  United 
States  has  virtually  been  standing  stlU.  One 
reason  is  fear  that  any  dramatic  American 
move  to  redress  the  growing  imbalance  might 
jeopardize  the  chances  of  success  In  the 
SALT  talks.  Never  mind  the  Kremlin's  su- 
preme indifference  to  the  possibility  that  we 
might  take  exception  to  Russia's  continuing 
military  buildup! 

A  second,  more  understandable  reason  for 
our  continued  arms-development  inertia  Is 
rooted  in  the  Vietnam  war.  We  are  sick  to 
death  of  war,  defense  spending  and  all  things 
military.  We  are  disgusted  with  and  weary 
of  the  vUlflcatlon  that  has  been  heaped  upon 
us.  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  for  our  at- 
tempts to  block  communist  enslavement  In 
Southeast  Asia.  We  yearn  to  turn  away  from 
foreign  entanglements  and  to  begin  making 
our  own  house  a  better  place  to  live  In.  We 


fe«i  60  strongly  about  this  that  President 
Nixon  will  risk  his  political  life  if  he  em- 
barks on  any  new  weapons-development  pro- 
grams requiring  major  expenditures.  But  II 
he  falls  to  do  so  foe  much  Icinger,  he  will 
gravely  risk  our  national  future  I 

The  key  to  security  is  public  Information. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  in  my  mind 
about  the  will  and  determination  of  the 
American  p>eople  to  safeguard  their  freedom 
and  the  future  sectirlty  of  their  children. 
But  it  is  essential  that  we  understand  what 
has  happened  sind  is  happening;  that  the 
Soviets  have  demonstrated  that  they  have  no 
intention  of  settling  for  parity  with  us.  but 
are  hell-bent  on  achieving  acroas-the-board 
superiority.  And  we  need  only  reoaU  the 
Soviet  slaughter  In  Hungary  m  1956.  Russia's 
brazen  attempt  in  1962  to  place  nuclear  mis- 
siles in  Cuba,  and  its  ruthless  suppression  of 
Czechoslovakia  in  1968  to  imagme  what  kind 
of  world  it  will  be  if  we  allow  a  dominance  of 
Russian  arms. 

*        WANTXB:    a    MANDAXa 

Elementary  prudence  dictates  that  we  re- 
vitalize our  defenses.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, we  have  now  lost  so  much  time  wait- 
ing futUely  for  the  Soviets  lo  rein  in  their 
arms  programs  that  there  seems  no  v?ay  to 
avoid  becoming  at  least  temporarUy  mili- 
tarily Inferior,  perhaps  sometime  in  mid- 
decade.  Recognizing  this.  Sen.  James  Buckley 
iC.-R.,  N.Y.)  last  October  suggested  some 
steps  we  can  and  should  take  immediately 
to  see  us  through  the  dangerous  years 
ahead. 

First,  he  says,  we  must  improve  the  ac- 
curacy of  both  our  land-based  Mlnuteman 
III  ICBMs  and  our  submartne- borne  Poseidon 
mlssUes  to  the  extent  that,  in  an  emergency, 
the  President  cotild  attack  the  UJBjB.B.'s 
land-based  ICBM  force  with  reasonably  high 
confidence  of  destroying  a  significant  portion 
of  it.  At  present,  the  President's  only  option 
is  to  attack  Soviet  population  and  Industrial 
centers. 

Senator  Buckley  also  sensibly  proposed 
that  we  begm  research  and  development  that 
by  1974  would  enable  us.  if  we  deem  It  ne- 
cessary, to  rapidly  replace  an  additional  460 
Mlnuteman  II  ICBMs  with  a  like  ntmiber  of 
Mlnuteman  ms.  each  of  which  has  the  ca- 
pabUlty  of  striking  a  number  of  separate  tar- 
gets. And  he  suggested  an  additional  three- 
year  research-and-development  program  to 
Unprove  the  guidance  systems  in  our  subma- 
rine-launched Poseidon  missiles. 

Senator  Buckley's  good  ideas  all  could  have 
been  implemented  by  adding  M3  million  to 
the  defense- research-procurement  authoriza- 
tion bUl  of  $31  bUUon — a  relatively  modest 
Increase,  especially  in  view  of  what  wotild 
have  been  accomplished  in  terms  of  national 
defense.  I  encouraged  him  to  introduce  them 
m  the  Senate  as  amendments  to  the  bUl,  and 
supported  him  when  he  did  so.  But  the  Ad- 
ministration did  not  support  the  Buckley 
amendments;  nor  did  many  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues, some  of  whom  have  been  strong  ad- 
vocates of  national  defense.  The  amendments 
were  rejected — mainly.  I  believe,  because  too 
many  in  the  Senate  have  neglected  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  reality  of  our  growing 
perU.  and  arr  preoccupied  with  politically  ap- 
pealing domestic -welfare  schemes  they  hope 
to  finance  with  funds  stripped  from  the  de- 
fense budget.  Also.  I  fear,  too  many  who 
should  be  exercising  leadership  have  been 
cowed  by  the  an tl -defense  atmosphere  that 
pervades  the  country. 

I  hope  I  have  made  It  clear  that  we  are 
running  out  of  time.  While  many  in  Con- 
gress continue  to  do  their  best  on  behalf  of 
national  security,  they  need  to  know  that 
they  have  the  support  of  the  people.  For  en- 
ormous opposing  preasures  continually  are 
being  brought  to  bear.  The  anti-defense  lob- 
by is  weU  organized,  articulate  and  effective. 
The  time  la  long  overdue  for  Americans  who 
believe  that  our  f uttire  safety  lies  in  strengtli. 
and  not   in   weakness,   to  make  themaelves 
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heMTd.  to  let  thoae  who  represent  them  In  the 
House  of  Bepreeent»tlve«  and  the  3en*te 
know  how  they  feel.  A  ringing  public  nuun- 
dAte  for  a  senalbly  revitalized  defence  posture 
worUd  be  the  decreet  signal  we  could  send 
the  Kremlin  that  America's  wUl  to  surrlYe  in 
freedom  has  not  diminished. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  fiscal  year  1973  mili- 
tary authorization  bill  as  presented  to 
the  Senate  today  by  the  distinguished 
committee  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  'Mr.  Stennis). 

This  legislation  authorizes  military 
procurement,  research  and  development, 
and  other  defense  spending.  It  Is  the  re- 
sult of  intensive  and  lengthy  hearings 
which  were  initiated  last  January,  The 
administration  requested  funds  of  $23.2 
billion  m  this  bill,  and  the  committee  Is 
recommending  to  the  Senate  nj\  amount 
of  $20.5  billion,  a  reduction  of  11.8  per- 
cent. 

If  the  Southeast  Asia  amendment  of 
$973.4  million  for  replacement  of  Items 
expended  during  the  Communist  inva- 
sion is  excluded  from  the  bUl.  the  au- 
thorization request  would  be  $22.2  bil- 
lion with  a  committee  cut  of  $1.7  bUlion, 
or  8  percent. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  House  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  the 
Southeast  Asia  amendment  prior  to  pas- 
sage of  that  bill  which  amounts  to  S21.3 
blUlon. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  contains  a  number  of 
strategic  programs  which  are  vital  to  the 
national  .survival  of  this  country.  Chief 
among  these  programs  are  the  B-1  ad- 
vanced bomber  and  the  Trident  nuclear 
submarine. 

The  acceleration  of  the  Trident  sub- 
marine, as  approved  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  is  critically 
important  to  the  strategic  credibility  of 
thi.s   country. 

This  program,  as  well  as  others,  is  es- 
sential if  the  Senate  Is  to  adequately 
respond  to  the  new  circumstances 
brought  about  by  the  recent  strategic 
arms  limitations  talks. 

While  the  Trident  was  in  the  budget 
before  the  SALT  agreement  was  reached. 
Its  acceleration  is  important  In  Improv- 
ing the  U.S.  position  resulting  from  the 
talks. 

If  SALT  is  to  work  out  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  this  coimtry,  then  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  President  and  the  Congress 
support  those  prognuns  necessary  to  in- 
sure the  strength  of  our  remaining  de- 
fense forces. 

The  President  has  Initiated  new  re- 
quests because  of  the  changing  military 
balance.  It  Is  now  up  to  the  Congress  to 
support  these  steps  and  add  any  addi- 
tional ones  to  assure  the  United  States 
does  not  fall  into  a  position  of  strategic 
or  conventional  Inferiority  In  the  years 
ahead. 

Thus,  this  bill  comes  before  the  Senate 
at  a  significant  moment  in  our  history. 
Will  the  Senate  support  the  essential 
programs  authorized  In  this  legislation? 
That  Is  the  question. 

Mr.  President,  In  my  judgment  the 
answer  will  be  "Yes." 

Moving  from  the  strategic  to  the  con- 
ventional aspects  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate's  attention  should  also 


be  drawn  to  what  is  not  in  this  legisla- 
tion as  well  as  what  it  contains. 

Because  of  various  reasons  too  in- 
volved to  discuss  here  but  adequately 
explained  in  the  committee  report,  there 
is  no  money  in  this  hill  for  the  Army's 
two  top-priorttv  programs — the  new  bat- 
tle tank  and  an  attack  helicopter. 

The  reasons  for  these  omissions  are 
explained  In  the  report,  but  It  Is  my 
hope  and  expectation  that,  once  the 
Army  concludes  various  attack  helicop- 
ter evaluations  and  gets  its  new  tank 
program  underway,  these  programs  will 
be   funded. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  committee  chairman,  Mr. 
Stinnis,  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine,  for  the  splen- 
did work  and  leadership  they  provided 
in  developing  this  bill.  It  is  my  hope  the 
Senate  will  consider  this  legislation  care- 
fully, and  In  so  doing  I  believe  the  con- 
clusions will  be  affirmative  to  the  com- 
mittee's  recommendations. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  first  to  speak  briefly  in  sup- 
port of  the  fiscal  year  1973  military  pro- 
curement authorization  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Fol- 
lowing that,  I  will  discuss  in  detail  the 
research  and  development  portion  of 
that  bill  which  was  the  specific  respon- 
sibility of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on 
Research  and  Development,  which  it  is 
ray  privilege  to  chair. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  my  chair- 
man, the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  for  the  highly  com- 
mendable work  that  the  committee  ac- 
complished under  his  verj'  able  leader- 
ship and  guidance.  Senator  Stennis,  in 
his  most  dedicated  and  determined  man- 
ner, pinpointed  the  major  Issues,  focused 
the  attention  of  the  committee  on  those 
problems  of  highest  national  concern, 
and  brought  them  to  a  vote  with  resolu- 
tion and  dispatch.  The  record  of  the 
committee  bears  this  out.  The  committee 
report  was  unanimously  approved  by  its 
members  despite  the  diverse  views  and 
arguments  and  the  close  voting  on  sev- 
eral major  Issues. 

Mr.  President,  the  delicate  balance 
which  must  be  struck  between  our  mili- 
tar>'  and  domestic  needs  is  no  less  elu- 
sive now  than  in  the  past.  A  nation  that 
is  militarily  strong  but  economically 
weak  does  not  in  fact  achieve  national 
security.  Economic  bankruptcy  is  as  un- 
acceptable as  military  Inferiority.  How- 
ever, in  a  world  fraught  with  hostility 
and  mistrust,  where  basic  ideologies 
continue  to  be  in  direct  conflict,  the  at- 
tairunent  of  initial  agreements  with  the 
Soviets  is  a  ray  of  light  in  the  darkness. 
It  Ls  a  necessary  and  critical  first  step 
which  promises,  but  does  not  guarantee, 
a  lessening  of  tension  and  a  reduction 
in  militar\'  spending.  Yet.  we  cannot  re- 
lax our  vigilance.  We  cannot  weaken  our 
military  forces  to  any  degree  which 
would  threaten  our  survival  as  a  nation. 
What,  then,  must  we  spend  on  our 
Armed  Forces? 

The  conomittee  hit  this  problem  head- 
on.  and  the  recommendations  reflected 
in  the  report  on  the  bill  clearly  illustrate 
the  positive  and  constructive  maimer  in 
which  the  committee  arrived  at  its  posi- 
tion In  providing  for  the  essential  needs 


of  the  Defense  Establishment,  the  com- 
mittee was  still  able  to  reduce  the 
amount  requested  substantially  mor^ 
than  It  did  last  year. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  as  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  Is  sound, 
austere,  and  will  provide  for  those  re- 
quirements of  our  military  forces  which 
must  be  supported.  I  strongly  endorse 
the  bill  as  reported. 

Mr.  President,  turning  now  to  the  re- 
search and  development  part  of  the  bill, 
it  has  been  my  privilege  for  the  fourth 
straight  year  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Development  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Serving  with  me  on  the  subcommittee 
have  fc>een  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia 'Mr.  Byrd),  the  Junior  Senatw 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Bentsen),  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorsido  (Mr.  Domiwick), 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona 
*Mr.  Goldwater)  .  The  work  of  the  sub- 
committee was  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
collective  broad  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  its  members  concerning  military 
equipment  and  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  all  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  their 
fullest  assistance  during  the  time  of  my 
illness  in  continuing  the  activity  of  the 
subcommittees  in  its  review  of  the  fiscal 
year  1973  auihonzation  request  for  the 
R.D.T.  k  E.  appropriation.  I  would  like 
to  extend  my  special  appreciation  to 
Senator  Bentsen  for  the  comprehensive 
review  which  he  conducted  of  the  Tri- 
dent program  and  Project  Sanguine, 
both  of  which  were  programs  of  special 
interest  to  the  committee. 

During  the  4  years  of  my  chairman- 
.■^hip  01  the  Research  and  Development 
Subcommittee,  I  have  acquired  a  lay- 
man's grasp  of  the  philosophy  and  con- 
cept which  underlies  the  Defense  Re- 
search and  development  program.  I  have 
gained  a  liigh  degree  of  respect  for  the 
caliber,  technical  competence,  and  dedi- 
cation of  those  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel in  the  Department  of  Def«ise 
who  are  directly  charged  with  providing 
this  Nation  with  those  weapons  which 
are  essential  to  the  survival  of  our  coun- 
try. It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  deny  any 
funds  which  the  leaders  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  state  to  Congress  are 
needed  to  guarantee  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  The  complexits'  of  this 
problem  is  greatly  magnified  when  such 
a  judgment  is  required  in  the  area  of  re- 
search and  development. 

This  program  does  not  lend  itself  to  8 
quantitative  evaluation  based  on  .simple 
arithmetic.  Because  it  takes  up  to  10 
years  to  develop  and  deploy  a  major 
weapon  system,  the  decision  to  initiate 
development  must  necessarily  be  based 
not  on  hard  facts,  but  upon  assumptions 
and  judgments,  both  technical  and  polit- 
ical, as  to  what  the  threat  will  be  a  dec- 
ade from  now. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Department 
of  Defen.se  has  made  great  strides  in  its 
assessment  of  Soviet  technological  capa- 
bilities and  achievements  to  provide  a 
more  meaningful  basis  for  determining 
the  character  and  direction  of  our  own 
research  and  development  efforts.  How- 
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««r  even  these  achievements  are  judg- 
^<tai  to  a  degree  because  of  the  closed 
SSflSr  which  the  Soviet  leaders  main 
SS^But  it  is  the  best  judgment  of  ou 


our 


nSfflifie  leaders  that  the  momentum  of 
t^  Soviet  technological  efforts  exceeds 
iZi  and  constitutes  a  real  threat  to  our 
Store  military  posture.  This  is  the  m- 
smce  of  the  challenge  which  must  be 

^l  have  now  set  the  scene.  Our  total 
nattonal  resources  are  limited,  but  the 
Department  of  Def  eixse  has  requested  the 
largest  amount  of  money  for  research 
and  development  in  its  history.  The  na- 
tional trend  clearly  is  in  the  direction  of 
diverting  a  larger  portion  of  our  natl(xial 
resources  to  domestic  needs  which  must 
necessarily  impact  on  the  total  defense 
program.  The  budget  deficit  grows  each 
year.  It  does  not  diminish. 

With  these  conflicting  realities  and 
pressures,  the  subcommittee  undertook 
once  again  to  examine  the  major  pro- 
grams included  in  the  authorization  re- 
quest solely  on  the  basis  of  their  re- 
spective merits.  The  recommendations 
which  were  made  to  the  full  committee 
reflect  this  overriding  objectivity  in  ar- 
riving at  a  research  and  development 
program  which  is  considered  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  this  Nation. 

In  the  performance  of  Its  duties,  the 
subcommittee  devoted  some  61  hours  to 
hearings  of  Defense  Department  offi- 
cials in  support  of  the  RJD.T.  &  E.  au- 
thorization request.  These  include  the 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  En- 
gineering; the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
Assistant  Secretaries  for  Research  and 
Devejppment;  the  military  department 
Deputy  Chiefs  for  Research  and  De- 
velopment, and  the  heads  of  the  various 
Defense  agencies.  The  subcommittee,  be- 
cause of  the  wide  concern  regarding  the 
environmental  implications  of  Defense 
programs,  held  open  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  environmental  or- 
gaiil2atlon  and  programs.  This  involved 
the  appearance  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Health  and  Environ- 
ment. I  am  pleased  to  report  that  ade- 
quate emphasis  is  being  given  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  this  matter. 

The  new  sutoiarlne- based  ballistic 
missile  system,  Trident,  consumed  more 
of  the  subcommittee  attention  than  any 
other  single  program.  This  was  not  only 
because  of  Its  importance  as  a  weapon 
system,  but  also  because  It  Involves  al- 
most SI  billion  in  the  bill  and  includes 
two  other  appropriations  in  addition  to 
RX>.T.  t  E. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  facts,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  subcommittee  ap- 
plied its  total  energies  to  as  large  and 
broad  a  coverage  of  the  research  and 
development  program  as  possible  within 
the  time  available. 

In  addition  to  the  hearings  conducted 
by  the  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee, other  major  programs  with 
RD.T.  k  E.  funding  requirements  were 
covered  in  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Tactical  Air  Subcommittee  and  the  spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Close  Air  Support, 
which  were  under  the  able  chairnuuishlp 
of  my  colleague  from  Nevada.  Senator 
Cannon.  I  understand  that  his  state- 
ment includes  coverage  of  the  major  of 
these  items. 


The  fiscal  year  1973  authorization  re- 
quest for  research  and  development, 
with  the  SALT-related  items  totaling 
$110  million,  amount*  to  $8,771,767,000. 
This  is  the  largest  amount  ever  requested 
for  this  program.  The  $110  million 
amendment  was  deferred  without  preju- 
dice by  the  committee  because  the  re- 
quest was  received  too  late  for  commit- 
tee consideration.  As  Indicated  in  the 
committee  report,  pending  the  results  of 
the  current  review  of  these  requirements, 
these  items  may  be  covered  by  commit- 
tee amendment  on  the  floor. 

The  committee  recommends  authori- 
zation of  $8,423,367,000,  which  is  $348,- 
400,000,  or  4  percent  less  than  the 
amount  requested.  It  is  $51,478,750  high- 
er thRn  the  amount  authorized  by  the 
House.  The  reduction  of  $348.4  million 
reflects  decreases  totalling  $441.4  million, 
which  are  psutially  ofifset  by  two  increases 
totaling  $93  million.  These  represent 
transfers  from  the  Air  Force  aircraft  pro- 
curement account  of  $83  million  for 
AWACS  and  $10  million  from  the  Navy 
shipbuilding  and  conversion  account  for 
contract  design  of  a  new  sea  control  ship. 
Both  of  these  requirements  were  de- 
termined to  be  more  properly  chai^e- 
able  to  the  RID.T.  &  E.  account. 

The  committee  recommendation  is  the 
largest  amount  ever  authorized  for  the 
R.D.T.  &  E.  appropriation.  It  is  $630  mil- 
lion more  than  was  authorized  and  $901.8 
million  more  than  was  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  Measured  in  ab- 
solute dollars,  these  represent  substantial 
increases.  However,  when  adjusted  for 
inflation,  the  amount  recommended  is 
8.6  percent  higher  than  the  amount  au- 
thorized and  12.5  percent  more  than  was 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1972.  It  is 
significant  that  the  Trident  program 
consumes  S430  million  or  almost  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  increase  recommended 
by  the  committee. 

The  committee  did  not  act  on  the 
House  bill  because  it  was  received  too 
late  for  committee  consideration.  How- 
ever, for  the  purpose  of  Information,  the 
House  authorized  $8,371,888,250.  which 
includes  the  $110  million  for  SALT-re- 
lated items  that  is  still  pending  commit- 
tee action.  The  House  did  not  make  re- 
ductions to  specific  items  but  imposed  an 
overall  5 -percentage  cut  amounting  to 
$432,288,350  and  a  10-percent  reduction 
in  military  sciences  amounting  to  $50,- 
590,400.  The  House  report  provides  no 
explanation  of  the  basis  for  the  overall 
reduction  of  5  percent. 

The  reduction  of  $441.4  million  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  Involves  46 
separate  programs  as  well  as  the  Federal 
Contract  Research  Centers.  Within  this 
total  amount,  $91.7  was  reduced  because 
these  funds  were  determined  to  be  ex- 
cess to  fiscal  year  1973  requirements  due 
to  program  slippage,  unrealistic  sched- 
ules, or  required  for  work  to  be  per- 
formed after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
The  bill  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, will  provide  for  the  support  of 
major  programs  such  as : 

$535.4  million  to  accelerate  develop- 
ment of  the  Trident  submarine-based 
ballistic  missile  system: 

$454.5  million  to  continue  the  develop- 
ment of  the  F-15A  Air  Force  alr-superl- 
ority  fighter; 


$444.5  million  to  continue  development 
of  the  B-1  advanced  strategic  bomber; 
$255.5  million  for  the  revised  Sale- 
guard  program; 

$233  minion  to  continue  engineering 
development  of  the  airborne  warning  and 
control  system,  AWACS; 

$171.4  minion  for  continued  engineer- 
ing development  of  the  Army  air  defense 
missile,  SAM^D; 

$162.6  million  for  the  later  stage  of 
development  of  the  Navy  F-14  fighter, 
which  is  in  production:  and  finally, 

$151.7  million  for  development  of  con- 
tinued Improvements  to  the  Mlnuteman 
force. 

The  fiscal  year  1973  RID.T.  &  E.  pro- 
gram consists  of  almost  400  separate  pro- 
grams, which  include  literally  thousands 
of  individual  projects  and  tasks.  They 
represent  in  a  real  sense  a  cross  sectUni 
of  all  other  appropriations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  For  example,  they 
Include  the  pay  of  the  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  technicians,  as  well  as  the 
maintenance  people,  who  operate  and 
maintain  the  defense  research  &nd  de- 
velopment in-house  laboratories,  test 
centers,  and  other  activities.  Included  ie 
the  minor  construction  incident  to  the 
fabrication  and  installation  of  technical 
equipment  and  Instrumentation.  Also  in- 
cluded is  the  procurement  of  specialised 
supplies  and  equipment  needed  for  the 
conduct  of  research  and  development. 

Because  of  the  constraints  of  time  and 
limited  number  of  subcommittee  staff, 
we  concentrated  on  programs  which  fell 
into  the  following  general  categories: 

New  programs  proposed  for  fiscal  year 
1973; 

Programs  for  which  large  dollar 
amounts  were  requested; 

Programs  which  reflected  substantial 
increases  over  fiscal  year  1972:  and 

Programs  of  special  interest. 

The  programs  and  subjects  which  were 
examined  by  the  subcommittee  and 
which  are  the  subject  of  special  treat- 
ment in  the  committee  report  include  the 
following: 

Trident. 

B-1. 

Tank  prototype. 

V/8TOL  for  sea  control  ships. 

Advanced  medium  8TOL  transport. 

Harpoon  mtssUe. 

Surface  effect  ships. 

Project  Sanguine. 

Federal  contract  research  centers. 

Electronic  warfare. 

Utility  tactical  transport  helicopter. 

Heavy  lift  helicopter. 

Prototype  approach  to  weapons  devel- 
opment. 

Changes  in  RX>.T.  &  E.  program  struc- 
ture. 

Independent  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Chemical  and  biological  warfare. 

Human  resources  research  and  devel- 
opment 

Two  yesu:  limitation  on  obligation  of 

funds. 

Incremental  programing. 

In-house  laboratory  directors  fund. 

Let  me  select  one  of  these  subjects.  Mr. 
President,  which  I  coosider  to  be  of  the 
greatest  Importance  to  the  development 
of  future  weapon  system  with  a  mini- 
mum of  cost  and  a  reasonable  measure 
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of  austerity  In  dealsn.  This,  of  course, 
refers  to  the  concept  of  prototyping. 
Properly  applied,  prototyping  promises 
to  substantially  eliminate  unnecessary 
complexity  and  sophistication  as  well  as 
tinwarranted  concurrency  between  de- 
velopment and  production.  Time  and 
again  these  have  been  the  root  cause  of 
coet  oTerruns  and  high  Defense  budgets. 
The  basic  benefits  which  can  be  obtained 
from  technical  as  well  as  cost  competl- 
tlcHis  through  the  use  of  prototJT)€8  are 
the  very  essence  of  our  Industrial  system. 
But  I  am  concerned  that  this  concept 
may  founder  In  its  newborn  acceptance 
by  the  Defense  Department. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  carefully 
pages  105  through  107  of  the  committee 
report  which  traces  the  recent  history  of 
this  subject  and  discusses  it  in  some  de- 
tail. Although  prototyping  is  no  panacea, 
it  holds  out  the  hope  of  establishing  a 
new  threshold  of  effldeocy  and  economy 
In  the  weapons  systems  acquisition  proc- 
ess. Judicious  application  of  prototyping 
will  conserve  precious  resources  so  that 
we  may  be  able  to  get  a  real  dollar's 
worth  of  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  In 
this  way.  Important  programs  and  weap- 
ons which  we  presently  are  unable  to 
afford  will  not  have  to  be  set  aside  at 
some  risk  to  our  natlcmal  defense  ca- 
pability. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
paraphrase  from  the  committee  report. 
The  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering  has  restated  his  concern  of 
last  year  regarding  the  disparity  between 
Soviet  and  United  States  military  tech- 
nology. He  has  stated  that,  and  I  quote : 

The  Increas*  represented  by  the  fiscal  year 
1973  request  Is  sxifllclent  to  eilmlnate  the  re- 
maining apparent  dlvergenee  in  the  relative 
effortB  of  the  two  countrlee;  and  It  would 
help  restore  the  momentum  needed  to  main- 
tain our  security. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  selective  re- 
ductions recommended  by  the  committee 
will  still  provide  the  level  of  research  and 
development  required  to  achieve  this 
goal.  If  the  Department  of  Defense  Is 
unable  to  accomplish  this  end,  it  would 
not  be  due  to  a  lack  of  money.  It  is  more 
a  matter  of  their  sound  judgment  in  the 
selecticMi  of  weapon  systems  for  develop- 
ment and  the  efficiency  with  which  their 
programs  are  managed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  first  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  his 
subcommittee,  on  behalf  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, especially  including  myself  as  Its 
chairman,  for  the  very  fine  work  that  it 
has  done  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  work  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  his  comembers  on  the 
subcommittee  has  greatly  strengthened 
our  R.  &  D.  program.  The  Senator  has 
put  it  all  to  the  proof,  so  to  speak,  as  we 
say  in  the  courtroom.  They  have  bright- 
ened up  a  lot  of  their  presentations  and 
have  Imown  that  they  will  be  called  on 
for  full  justification. 

The  Senator  has  sklllfuUy  passed  on 
those  justifications  with  all  the  liberality 


that  anyone  could  wish  for,  at  the  same 
time  keeping  an  eye  on  the  dollars  that 
the  taxpayers  have  to  pay. 

So,  in  addition  to  saving  money,  the 
Senator's  efforts  have  undoubtedly 
strengthened  the  program  this  year.  This 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  years  of  the 
subcommittee's  work. 

Let  me  say  this  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hamp.<!hire:  that,  when  his  illness 
overtook  him,  there  was  a  feeling 
throughout  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  that  we  must  move  and 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  chairman,  as 
his  work  was  attracting  a  great  deal  of 
attention  and  he  was  doing  a  lot  of  good 
work. 

The  Senator's  explanation  of  the  work 
is  splendid.  I  endorse  all  of  it,  including 
the  stress  put  on  prototyping.  That  is 
certainly  one  of  the  things  that  can  be 
done  in  most  cases.  I  think  we  usually 
have  to  follow  that  procedure,  although 
there  are  times  when  other  circimistances 
justify  it  being  laid  aside  for  the  purpose 
of  some  other  weapon. 
I  commend  the  chairman. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr,  President.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  The  illness  that  I  re- 
ferred to  laid  me  up  for,  I  believe,  6  or 
8  weeks. 

The  other  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Senators  Bentsitn,  Goldwater,  Dom- 
iNiCK,  and  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.  all  came 
forward. 

I  must  also  mention  the  excellent  work 
of  the  staff.  Mr.  Hj-man  Pine  who  per- 
formed excellent  work  and  burned  a  lot 
of  midnight  oil  and  worked  with  great 
ability. 

By  asking  hard  questions,  we  have  in 
the  past  4  years  brought  some  harder 
thinking  to  the  matter  of  research  and 
development  work.  We  talked  about  cur- 
rency. We  talked  about  combining  two 
or  three  services  along  the  same  line  and 
working  together  under  a  common  aegis. 
And  I  certainly  hope  that  we  have  tried 
to  apply  the  same  old  things  that  I  was 
taught  when  I  was  the  mayor  of  Laconia. 
I  did  not  agree  with  the  flre  chief  merely 
because  he  wanted  to  buy  a  new  flre 
truck.  I  know  it  always  bothered  me  that 
we  had  to  have  a  120-foot  ladder  when 
we  did  not  have  a  building  that  high. 

I  thank  the  chairman  and  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
will  present  a  summary  of  the  Tactical 
Air  Power  Subcommittee's  review  of  its 
programs  in  the  fiscal  year  1973  military 
authorization  bill.  Also,  I  will  report  on 
the  subcommittee's  recommendations  as 
adopted  by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. 

This  is  the  fourth  year  that  this  ad 
hoc  subconimittee  has  reviewed  weapons 
programs  in  the  tactical  warfare  area  of 
the  military  budget,  and  this  is  the  fom-th 
year  that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  (Senator 
Stinnis)  has  been  kind  enough  to  ap- 
point me  to  chair  the  subcommittee.  I 
might  add  that  it  has  been  a  distinct 
pleasure  to  serve  this  task,  and  I  also 
would  add  my  thanks  to  my  colleagues 
who  aided  me  this  year  on  the  subcom- 
mittee:   Senators   Symington.   Jackson. 


Httghks,  Thttrmond,  Tower,  and  Gota- 
WATCT.  Their  participation  and  counael 
have  been  most  helpful  again  this  year 

SCOPE    OF    THE   SUBCOMMITTEE   REVIEW 

The  subcommittee  made  detailed  re- 
views of  32  separate  weapons  programi 
this  year,  15  aircraft  programs  and  17 
missile  programs — the  latter  total  in- 
cluding an  antiaircraft  gun  system,  the 
Vulcan.  Our  coverage  was  expanded  over 
last  year,  when  we  examined  24  separate 
weapons.  The  most  noteworthy  addition 
this  year  was  to  add  coverage  of  the 
Army  tactical  air  defense  systems.  Theie 
missUe  and  gim  systems  have  a  great 
similarity  with  the  tactical  aircraft  mis- 
siles and  gims,  and  in  many  cases  com- 
mon items  are  used  for  air  defense  as  for 
air-to-air  combat.  Therefore,  it  seemed 
appropriate  for  the  subcommittee  to  con- 
sider them  together. 

These  32  programs  represented  budget 
requests  totaling  $3.64  billion  for  air- 
craft and  $901  million  for  missiles.  These 
are  the  amounts  in  the  R.  &  D.  and  pro- 
curement lines  for  these  programs  and 
do  not  include  other  program  costs 
given  "below  the  line"  in  the  spares, 
modifications,  or  other  accoimts.  The 
$4.5  billion  total  is  roughly  one-fifth  of 
the  military  budget  request  requiring 
authorization. 

FOBCE    STKUCTTTRE    REVIEWS 

In  order  to  provide  a  perspective  for 
the  subcommittee's  examination  of  each 
individual  weapon  system,  the  services 
were  asked  to  start  their  presentations 
on  their  fiscal  year  1973  budget  requests 
with  a  review  of  their  current  5  year 
force  structure  planning.  The  subcom- 
mittee has  found  this  review  to  be  most 
useful  when  considering  how  each  in- 
dividual procurement,  or  development  ef- 
fort, wlU  fit  into  both  the  present  force 
level  and  also  the  longer  term  mod- 
ernization and  capability  improvement 
programs  of  the  services.  This  year  the 
subcommittee  also  received  a  thorough 
briefing  from  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  on  the  tactical  air  threat,  both 
offensive  and  defensive,  of  potential 
adversaries  aroimd  the  world.  I  might 
add  that  this  threat  briefing  provided 
a  sense  of  urgency  to  our  own  considera- 
tion of  modernization  and  improvement 
efforts  in  this  tactical  air  power  area. 

The  transcripts  of  the  subcommittee's 
force  structure  reviews  and  also  of  the 
major  tactical  weapons  programs  hear- 
ings have  been  printed  in  part  6  of 
the  armed  services  authorization  hear- 
ings on  the  fiscal  year  1973  budget.  The 
threat  briefing  by  the  DIA  could  not  be 
printed  because  of  security  classification. 

PROGRAM  REQUESTS  APPROVED 

Turning  now  to  the  specific  weaponB 
programs  reviewed  by  Uie  subcommit- 
tee, first  I  will  list  the  requests  for  which 
we  recommend  approval,  then  sum- 
mtu^ze  the  programs  for  which  we  rec- 
ommend changes,  and  finally  present  a 
detailed  summary  of  our  fltndiings  and 
recommendations  on  the  P-14  program. 
I  would  like  to  note  that  these  recom- 
mendations all  relate  to  the  budget  re^ 
quest  as  presented  in  January  and  do 
not  include  items  requested  in  the  so- 
called  SALT  and  Southeast  Asia  amend- 
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mants,  which  were  received  at  the  Mid  of 
^  after  the  committee  reported  out 

this  bUl.  

The  foUowlng  programs  are  recom- 
njMided  for  approval  as  requested  in  the 
btxiget: 

*!!!«'  12  aircraft,  $93.1  mllUon. 

A-7k'  24  aircraft,  $106.8  mllUon. 

B-3c'  8  aircraft,  $l«aA  mUUon. 

BA-eB  7  aircraft.  $138.4  mlUlon. 

jl_14.  48  aircraft,  782.7  mUlion. 

Air  Force: 

•_15   30  aircraft.  $876.1  mUlion. 

P-ll'l,  13  aircraft,  $185.3  mUUon. 

A-X  R&D,  $48.1  million. 

Lightweight  Fighter,  B&D,  •"f  J^^i™?' 

Trtitlcal    Jamming    Program,    B&D,    $88J 

Army:  COBRA/TOW,  (modlflcatlons) ,  $6.3 
miulon. 

The  following  missile  programs  are 
recommended  for  authorization  as  re- 
(juested  in  the  budget: 

Navy: 

Ague,  RAD,  $26.1  mllUon. 

Harm,  R&D.  $5.1  mlUlon. 

Condor,  procurement,  $19.1  million. 

Harpoon,  R&D,  $68J  mlUlon. 

Walleye  (E/R),  procurement,  $4.8  milUon. 

Air  Force:  Maverick,  procurement,  $69.6 
million. 

Army: 

Hellflre/Homet,  R&D,  $11.0  mUllon. 

Bedeye  n.  R&D,  $18.0  mlUlon. 

Tow,  procurement,  $40.9  mUlion. 

Dragon  procurement,  $59.9  miUion. 

Bam-D,'  R&D,  $171.4  mUUon. 

Joint  Procurement: 

Sparrow,  procurement.  $116.0  miUlon. 

81dewinder,  procurement,  $47.8  miUlon. 

Improved  Hawk,  procurement,  $132.2  nUl- 
llon. 

RXCOMimrOED  PaOORAM  CELANOKS 

The  S-3A  Viking  is  a  Navy  antisubma- 
rine warfare  airplane.  The  budget  re- 
quest is  for  42  airplanes  and  $617.9  mil- 
lion. The  committee  believes  that  the  42- 
aircraf  t  request  Is  warranted  but  reduced 
the  request  by  $10.2  million  for  what  it 
beUeved  to  be  an  excess  stockage  of 
spares  early  in  the  production  program. 

The  F-6E  International  fighter  la  be- 
ing bought  for  the  South  Vietnamese  Air 
Force.  The  budget  request  was  for  $110.4 
million  for  57  airplanes.  The  committee 
reduced  the  request  by  $2.3  million  be- 
cause additional  foreign  sales  of  the  F- 
5E  have  reduced  the  overhead  on  this 
Air  Force  procurement. 

The  committee  deleted  all  of  the  $15.2 
milUon  requested  to  buy  63  additional 
Vulcan  antiaircraft  guns.  The  reason  for 
this  reJectlOTi  is  that  the  Army  already 
has  a  large  si«M)ly  of  these  guns  in  their 
field  forces,  and  the  gun  itself  is  of  lim- 
ited effectiveness  as  an  antiaircraft 
weapon  against  modem  Jet  attack  air- 
craft. The  Army  liaa  requested  research 
and  development  f tmds  this  year  to  start 
a  prototype  program  on  a  larger  ctillber 
antiaircraft  gun  with  a  better  flre  con- 
trol system  than  the  Vulcan,  and  the 
committee  strongly  supports  this  effort. 
I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  the  commit- 
tee is  not  opposed  to  equipping  the  field 
Army  with  actiaircraf  t  guns  but  believes 
that  the  ems^iasls  should  be  placed  on 
Impnyvement  over  the  VUlcan  system. 

AWAC8  FBOORAM 

The  budget  request  for  the  AWACS, 
the  airborne  warning  and  c(»itrol  systan. 
Included  procurement  of  three  AWACS 


aircraft,  and  funding  of  $160  million  in 
research  and  development  plus  $300J 
million  in  the  procurement  account. 
These  three  airplanes  were  called  Initial- 
production  aircraft,  and  the  $309.9  mil- 
lion was  the  total  needed  to  fully  fund 
these  first  three  airplanes. 

When  the  committee  examined  this 
request,  we  found  that  these  three  air- 
planes actually  will  be  used  as  proto- 
types for  design,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  purposes  on  the  AWACS  ra- 
dar smd  control  system.  These  airplanes 
clearly  were  to  be  used  for  R.  t  D.  cm 
the  AWACS,  and  Indeed  a  decision  to  go 
into  production  of  the  AWACS  is  not 
scheduled  to  be  made  until  January  of 
1975,  some  2Vi   years  from  now.  The 
committee  did  not  believe  that  a  request 
for  full  funding  of  these  AWACS  air- 
craft, required  for  production-line  pro- 
curements, was  justifiable  in  this  case. 
The  R.  b  D.  program  on  the  AWACS  is 
following  the  fly-before-buy  competitive 
prototyping  philosophy.  Two  radar  sub- 
contractors now  are  flight  testing  their 
so-called  braasboard,  or  prototype,  radar 
systems,  utilizing  two  Boeing-modified 
707   test  aircraft.  The  winner  will  be 
selected  later  this  year,  to  continue  de- 
velopment work  prior  to  the  production 
decision.    The    committee    recommends 
that  the  test  aircraft  that  contains  the 
losing  brassboard  radar  should  be  con- 
verted and  used  as  one  of  the  three 
prototypes  test  models,  which  will  reduce 
the  need  for  new  aircraft  in  this  budget 
request  from  three  to  two  and  will  effect 
a  substantial  dollar  savings. 

The  AWACS  program  can  be  incre- 
mentally funded  in  the  R.  &  D.  account 
this  year;  $83  million  is  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  effort  on  the  two  new  prototype 
aircraft  and  the  conversion  of  the  third 
test  model.  The  committee  also  deter- 
mined that  the  $160  million  requested 
for  basic  R.  &  D.  could  be  reduced  by 
$10  million.  The  total  funding  that  the 
committee  is  recommending  for  AWACS 
this  year  is  $233  million,  all  in  R.  fc  D. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  $236.9  million  from 
the  budget  request  for  AWACS. 

AV-8A  HARaiza 

The  committee  has  recommended  de- 
leting the  budget  request  for  30  Harrier 
aircraft  at  a  total  cost  of  $133.1  million 
Thla  action  has  the  effect  of  limiting  the 
Harrier  program  to  the  60  airplanes 
already  ordered,  in  lieu  of  the  Marines' 
planned  procurement  of  114  ELarriers. 

The  AV-8  is  the  first  operational 
V/STOL  combat  airplane  in  the  world. 
Its  vertical  takeoff  and  landing  capabil- 
ity is  unique  and  provides  an  operational 
flexibility  that  the  Marines  believe  Is  ex- 
tremely Important  for  their  amphibious- 
landing  warfare.  The  Edrplane  already  is 
operational  in  the  Royal  Air  Fy>rce,  and 
the  Marines  have  received  approximately 
their  first  16  aircraft,  which  they  are 
using  for  pilot  and  operational  training 
and  for  support  of  the  Navy's  sea-control 
ship  trials. 

The  ad  hoc  Cloee  Air  Support  Subcom- 
mittee, which  I  chaired  and  which  is- 
sued its  report  In  June  1972,  criticized 
the  Harrier's  very  short  operating  radius 
vfhsa  used  in  the  vertical  takeoff  mode. 
This  radius  is  only  50  miles,  and  that 
with  a  relatively  small  bomb  load  of 
3,000   poimds.   The   Cloae  Air   Support 


Subcommittee  reconunended  limiting 
the  Harrier  buy  to  the  60  planes  already 
ordered,  stating  that  the  Harrier  pro- 
gram was  viewed  as  an  operational  ex- 
periment with  V/STOL  sdrcraft.  In  fair- 
ness, I  must  add  that  the  subcommittee 
was  divided  on  this  issue,  with  scHue 
members  supporting  tlie  114-alrplGLne 
program. 

The  full  committee,  in  recommending 
limiting  the  Harrier  buy  to  60,  has  stated 
in  the  report  on  the  bill  that  we  are  not 
opposed  to  the  use  of  VTOL  aircraft  as 
Em  operational  concept,  but  believe  that 
further  large-quantity  procurement 
should  await  improvements  in  capability 
as  a  result  of  advancements  in  VTOL 
technology. 

AH-SS    CHXTZNIirE 

The  budget  request  for  the  Cheyenne 
program  submitted  in  January  1972  was 
for  $53.6  million  in  research  and  devel- 
opment. An  additional  request  for  $5 
million  to  support  the  Army's  attack 
helicopter  flyoff  was  submitted  in  March, 
making  the  total  request  for  the  Army's 
attack  helicopter  program  $58.6  million. 
This  $5  million  subsequently  was  repro- 
gramed  from  internal  Army  funds  and 
no  longer  is  required,  so  the  committee 
deleted  the  $5  milUon  from  the  bill. 

This  budget  was  based  on  completing 
engineering  development  of  the  Chey- 
enne, at  a  cost  of  $17.1  million,  and  com- 
pleting three  prototypes  of  the  produc- 
tion Cheyenne  configuration  at  a  coet  of 
$36.5  million.  Work  on  these  prototypes 
was  not  going  to  begin  imtil  after  the 
attack  helicopter  fiyoff  was  completed 
and  only  if  the  Cheyenne  was  the 
winner. 

The  reason  for  the  fiyoff  is  the  exist- 
ence of  two  other  candidates  for  the 
Army's  advanced  attack  heUcopter  mis- 
sion. These  are  the  Sikorsky  Blackhawk 
and  the  BeU  King  Cobra,  both  of  which 
were  developed  with  company  funds. 
Having  these  three  potential  candidates 
for  this  role  gives  the  Army  a  real  choice 
for  the  first  time  on  which  heUcopter 
should  be  the  follow-on  to  the  present 
Cobra  gunship.  The  Army  is  performing  a 
weapcHis  effectiveness  evaluation  of  these 
three  aircraft  at  this  time  and  had 
plfiinned  to  complete  the  evaluation  by 
the  end  of  this  month. 

The  committee  reviewed  this  attack 
heUcopter  program,  and  the  plans  for 
the  flyoff,  quite  carefully  and  then  rec- 
ommended deleting  aU  the  funds  in  the 
budget  request.  This  action  taking  in  de- 
leting the  $53.6  million  for  the  Cheyenne 
program  applies  only  to  that  specific  air- 
craft and  Indicates  the  committee's  con- 
cern with  the  cost  and  anticipated  man- 
power support  requirement  of  this 
weapon  system.  Assuming  that  questions 
regarding  helicopter  vulnerabUity  are 
resolved  succ^sfully,  the  committee  be- 
Ueves  that  there  is  a  vaUd  requirement 
for  a  more  capable  attack  helicopter. 

I  also  would  add  that  the  Cloae  Air 
Support  Subconuolttee  sdso  -stated  its 
belief  in  the  requirement  for  a  more 
capable  attack  heUcopter. 

STnucAXT  or  tactical  ah  powxe 

UtCOMMXHDATIOrfB 

To  recapitulate  the  recommeodatlonfl 
of  the  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee, 
as  approved  by  the  full  committee,  we 
eon^dered  budget  requests  totaling  $4.6 
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billion.  We  reconunended  reductions 
which  add  up  to  $453.3  million,  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  the  request  con- 
sidered. 

I  believe  that  the  programs  which  we 
recommend  in  this  bill  are  worthy  of 
authorization,  and  I  recommend  to  the 
Senate  that  they  be  approved.  Now  I 
would  like  to  turn  to  a  special  review  of 
the  P-14  program. 

r-14    PROaBAM 

Mr.  President,  In  view  of  its  im- 
portance, the  committee  conducted  a 
thorough  review  of  the  P-14  program. 
The  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee 
held  several  days  of  hearings,  receiving 
testimony  from  Admiral  Zumwalt,  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  leading 
officials  of  the  major  companies  involved. 

The  need  for  a  thorough  inqxilry  was 
also  dictated  by  a  letter  from  the  Grum- 
man Aerospace  Corp..  to  the  Navy,  dated 
January  20,  1972,  which  stated  the  com- 
pany could  not  proceed  with  lot  V  of  its 
contract  without  the  contract  being  re- 
structured. 

The  committee  approved  the  admin- 
istration's request  for  S7?r;  7  million. 
This  Includes  $570.1  million  in  procure- 
ment funds  for  48  aircraft;  $58  million 
in  F-14A  R.  &  D.  to  continue  flight  test- 
ing; and  $104.6  mlUlon  for  F-14B  R.  &  D 

The  procvirement  funds  request  of 
$570  1  million  Includes  funds  for  48  air- 
craft in  lot  V  of  the  existing  contract 
between  the  Navy  and  the  Grumman 
Aerospace  Corp.  The  48  aircraft  repre- 
sents the  minimum  buy.  If  the  Navy  or- 
dered a  lesser  quantity,  the  option  would 
be  voided  and  the  contract  constructively 
broken.  This  is  so  because  the  base 
quantity  for  lot  V  was  96  aircraft  and  the 
Navy  is  permitted  to  increase  or  decrease 
the  base  quanUty  by  50  percent  on  any 
given  lot.  ^    , 

If  the  contract  options  were  broken, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  negotiate  new 
prices  for  each  annual  purchase. 

CmUlKNT    BILL    RZarlRES    ADHEESNC*    TO 
EXISnUO    CONTRACT 

The  committee  concluded  the  best 
solution  was  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  existing  contract  between  the  Navy 
and  Grumman.  Consequently,  while  ap- 
proving the  authorization  of  funds  re- 
quested, it  inserted  specinc  language  in 
the  bill  requiring  that  not  less  than  48 
aircraft  shall  be  procured  for  not  more 
than  $570.1  million.  In  addition,  the  Navy 
and  Grumman  are  not  permitted  to  mu- 
tually increase  the  contractual  celling 
price  of  $197.7  million  for  lot  V  except 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
existing  contract. 

The  precise  language  adopted  by  the 
committee  provides  that: 

•  •  •  not  to  exceed  8070,100.000  shall  be 
mvaUable  tor  a  F-14A  aircraft  program  of 
not  leas  than  48  aircraft  subject  to  (1)  not 
Increaalng  the  o«Ulng  price  for  the  lot  V  op- 
tion In  the  P-14  contract  between  the  Navy 
and  the  primary  contractor  except  In  ac- 
ooMance  with  the  terms  of  such  contract.  In- 
cluding the  clause  providing  for  normal  tech- 
nical changes;  (2)  the  Navy  exerclalng  the 
option  for  lot  V  on  or  before  October  1, 
1973;  (3)  meeting  the  delivery  schedule  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  such  contract: 
Provided,  that  in  the  event  the  Secretary 
of  the  Nmvy  determines  that  any  condition 
prescribed  in  clause  (i),  (3),  or  (3)  U  not 
met,  he  ah&ll  report  such  fact  to  the  Con- 


gress within  90  days  after  such  determina- 
tion together  with  his  recommendations  re- 
garding the  future  of  the  P-14  program. 

We  believe  this  language  is  quite  clear 
and  precise  and  represents  the  wls- 
e.«^  course  of  action.  If  the  committee 
did  not  fund  the  program  or  reduced 
the  number  requested  below  -18.  the  con- 
tract would  be  broken.  The  committee 
did  not  feel  it  should  be  the  one  to  iml- 
laterally  break  the  contract.  We  also  re- 
jected restructuring  Grumman's  con- 
tract as  there  is  no  request  from  the 
Navy  to  take  such  action. 

The  committee  believes  we  should 
work  within  the  integrity  of  the  existing 
P-14  contract.  This  includes  the  Navy- 
exercising  the  lot  V  option  on  or  before 
October  1,  1972.  If  Grumman  fails  to 
honor  the  contract  when  the  Navy  exer- 
cises the  lot  V  option  then  it  will  be  in 
default  and  the  Government  can  pursue 
its  remedies  thereunder. 

CrREENT    P-14    PROGRAM 

The  current  program  calls  for  313  air- 
craft. Its  cost  is  $1,463  billion  for  R.  8i  D. 
and  $3,804  billion  for  production — a 
total  of  $5,267  billion.  This  covers  the 
48  P- 14s  in  fiscal  year  1973-4ot  V,  88  in 
fiscal  year  1974 — lot  VI;  and  91  in  fiscal 
year  1975— lot  VIL 

In  prior  years  86  F-14  aircraft  have 
been  authorized;  namely,  six  in  fiscal 
year  1969;  six  in  fiscal  year  1970;  26  in 
fiscal  year  1971;  and  48  in  fiscal  year 
1972.  Tills  constitutes  lots  I-IV  under 
the  contract.  Total  prior  year  fimds  ap- 
proved are  $2.9  billion. 

HISTORICAL    BACKOROTJND 

The  Navy  and  Grumman  Aerospace 
Corp.  signed  the  P-14  contract  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1969.  It  was  a  fixed  price  in- 
centive contract.  It  provided  for  re- 
search and  development  as  well  as  firm 
fixed  price  production  options  over  an 
8-year  span. 

The  basic  contract  quantity  was  469 
aircraft.  The  Navy  could  legally  increase 
or  decrease  any  annual  buy  by  50  per- 
cent. 

Grumman  submitted  its  original  P-14 
proposal  m  the  fall  of  1968  with  a  ceil- 
ing price  of  $2,852  billion.  In  January 
1969.  prior  to  receiving  the  contract 
award,  it  reduced  its  bid  price  $474  mil- 
lion to  $2,378  billion.  Many  people  be- 
lieve this  constituted  a  buy  in.  Grumman 
vigorously  denied  this.  Possibly  the  best 
statement  on  this  point  was  the  testi- 
mony of  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Packard  last  year  when  he  said: 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  competition  for 
major  oontracte  that  come  along  Infrequent- 
ly tends  to  drive  the  bids  to  the  lowest  level. 
It  Is  difficult  to  determine  In  culvanoe  the 
difference  between  the  lowest  possible  viable 
brld  and  one  that  Is  too  low  to  perform.  This 
Is  a  business  nslt  that  normally  is  assumed 
by  the  competitors  in  a  free  enterprise  en- 
vironment. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  Grum- 
man was  still  not  the  low  bidder  after 
reducing  its  bid  price  by  $474  million. 

In  the  committee's  view  Gnmiman 
seriously  underestimated  its  subcontrac- 
tor costs,  which  represent  about  50  cents 
of  every  P-14  dollar  to  Grumman.  Ac- 
tual contract  awards  to  the  subcontrac- 
tors were  nearly  $300  million  over  Grum- 
man's estimates. 


GRTTMMAN  LOSSES  BO  FAR 


Last  year  Grumman  wrote  off  a  W 
million  loss  on  the  F-14  program.  Attir 
taking  into  account  profits  on  other  lao. 
grams  and  recovering  tax  refunds  froa 
Internal  Revenue  on  prior  year  proflti 
its  corporate  equity  was  reduced  by  }1| 
million. 

In  doing  so,  Grumman  wrote  off  actoal 
and  projected  losses  on  lots  I-IV.  Lotm 
is  to  be  produced  in  1972  and  lot  IV  in 
1973.  Gnmfunan  stated  it  anticipated  tht 
corporation  would  be  profitable  in  calen- 
dar years  1972  and  1973. 

INFLATION  AMD   BT7SIKXS8  BASS 

Grumman  contends  that  unaottel- 
pated  Inflation  and  loss  of  business  baee 
Eire  the  two  reasons  for  its  projected  fl. 
nancial  losses.  It  tended  to  ignore  the 
cost  of  design  changes. 

Grumman  contemplated  a  3-percent 
annual  inflation  rise  in  labor  costs  when 
it  bid  the  F-14  contract  and  has  realized 
an  actual  rate  more  than  double  that 
amount.  Under  its  contract  it  will  not  be 
reimbursed  for  abnormal  inflation  until 
lot  VI. 

Grumman  projected  a  business  basetrf 
over  $1  billion  annually  in  bidding  the 
P-14  contract.  This  is  important  as  it 
determines  what  the  company's  over- 
head costs  will  be.  Subsequently,  it  did 
not  receive  some  programs  it  thought  it 
would,  and  reductions  were  made  In 
other  existing  programs.  Consequently, 
its  business  base  dropped  substantially, 
causing  a  dramatic  increase  in  P-14 
overhead  rates. 

Grumman  contends  both  it  and  the 
Navy  are  responsible  by  virtue  of  "mu- 
tual mistake"  in  long-term  pricing. 

DX8ICN    CHAMOIS 

The  Navy  required  Grumman  to  meet 
certain  performance  specifications  for 
the  P-14.  namely  It  shall  fiy  so  high,  so 
fast,  et  cetera.  Hence,  Grumman  had  a 
relatively  free  hand  in  designing  the 
P-14  aircraft  and  could  generally  make 
design  changes  as  required  to  meet  the 
performance  specifications.  To  do  this, 
the  most  Important  ingredient  was  to 
stay  within  the  weight  limitations  estab- 
lished. 

Numerous  design  changes  were  made 
in  1969  for  msiny  reasons  but  principally 
to  keep  the  weight  down.  We  do  not  crit- 
icize the  contractor  for  his  desifn 
changes  because  they  were  Instrumental 
In  achieving  a  higher  performance  air- 
craft. However,  the  costs  are  the  cco- 
tractor's  responsibility  unless  the  Nary 
approves  them.  The  cost  of  Navy  tf- 
proved  design  changes  is  relatively  small 
and  totals  $37  million. 

F-14    UWIT   COSTS 

The  F-14  has  experienced  only  a  mod- 
est cost  growth  to  the  Government  pro- 
viding the  integrity  of  the  existing  con- 
tract is  maintained. 

The  Navy  testified  the  cost  growth  to 
date  is  from  $16.6  million— the  program 
cost  for  293  alr«raft  in  September 
1969 — ^to  $16.8  million  today. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  U  the  existing 
contract  is  broken,  there  Is  no  questioo 
that  the  cost  to  the  Government  ^ 
Jimip  dramatically.  The  contractor  wffl 
realize  significant  additional  relmbun*- 
ble  costs,  over  and  above  the  present  coo- 
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^  IX  rffi-ufJSJC'th^  ^SS  in  conclusion^MrP^dent,  the  Tac- 

'^^  ^^  DODUlar  misconception  is  a  tical  Air  Power  Subcommittee  attempted 

■^li^^ost^VerTun  on  the  P-U  from  to  explore  every  pertinent  fact  and  issue 

***^f^!r  »^  8  mimoa  each.  The  $11.4  concerning    tills    vital    program.  I    felt 

*\«L  was  the  estimated  program  unit  it  was  essential  to  establish  a  tiioroughly 

°^f  r^2  ^cnift  The  program  unit  documented  record.  We  made  every  ef- 

"*!  f  r  4«fl  ^craft  is  $13.6  million,  and  fort  to  do  so  in  our  extensive  hearings. 

•?     Lram  unit  cost  for  313  aircraft  is  which  were  printed  as  part  of  the  au- 

tne  prognu"  ^ ^  ^_  „,Ht*  cimnift  thorization  hearings  and  are  available  to 

any  interested  member  and  the  public 

Let  me  say  there  is  no  magic  or  easy 
solution.  Maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
contract  as  loi\g  as  possible  is  the  beat 
solution  in  the  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  taxpayer. 

Our  committee  has  no  desire  to  place 
this  large  contractor  in  a  position  of 
jeopardy  or  potential  bankruptcy. 

The  F-14  is  an  essaitlal  program  for 
preservation  of  our  national  security 
interests. 

Our   committee   maintains   an   open 


S5  8  Sn.  The  reason  is  quite  simple 
with  Induced  quantities  the  unit  price 
SS^ui  A^Sr  factor  is  timt  the  meed 
^rch  and  development  cobv  Is  aver- 
aged over  fewer  airplanes. 

It  is  also  important  to  understand 
other  unit  coete  tiiat  are  discussed  The 
S?LtP-14  flyaway  costs  is  $9.4  mlllico 
Srhe  production  cost  is  $12.6  mil- 
Si  each,  which  includes  the  sP^^es  fnd 
Zund  support;  equipment.  The  $16.8 
Sea  program  unit  cost  is  arrived  at 
bv  including  a  proportionate  share  ol 
the  research  and  development  costs. 

The  important  point  is  that  under  the        ^^    y^,^^^.^, — __    - 

«Ti«tln«  contract  the  F-14  has  only  had     mind.  U  the  Navy  or  the  Department  of 


a  modest  increase  in  price  to  the  Gov 
emment.  II  tiie  conuract  is  broken,  then 
substantial  cost  increases  would  be  in- 
curred by  the  Government. 

TXCHKICAL    STATUS 

TechnlcaUy.  the  aircraft  is  perform- 
ing extremely  weU.  There  had  been  over 
550  flights  on  12  aircraft  totaling  nearly 
1100  hours.  It  has  flown  in  excess  of 
Mach  2  with  14  hours  flown  at  super- 
sonic speeds.  It  has  had  numerous  in- 
flight refuelings. 

The  Navy  preliminary  evaluation  No.  i 
with  Navy  pilots  flying  the  aircraft  for 
the  first  time  was  considered  a  substan- 
tial success.  The  next  series  of  tests  by 
Navy  pilots  is  currently  underway. 

r«BTIMONT    BT    CKHaT    0»    NAVAL    OPIRATIONS 

Admiral  Zumwalt  testified  there  is  a 
valid  binding  contract  between  the  Navy 
and  Qrumman.  llie  Navy  will  exercise 
the  lot  V  option  on  October  1  if  the  Con- 
gress provides  the  funds.  He  recom- 
mended sticking  with  the  contract  and 
no  other  course  of  action.  He  believes 
there  is  insufflcient  evidence  that  Grum- 
man would  lose  $105  million  on  lot  V.  He 
did  not  believe  Gnunman  would  close  its 
doors.  He  believes  the  contractor  would 
remain  flnancially  viable  in  the  forth- 
coming year. 

MAJOR    POINTS    BT    THE    CONTKACTOR 

Grumman  officials  testified  that  the 
Oovemment  and  the  company  were  both 
wrong  in  the  long-term  pricing  of  the 
P-14  by  virtue  of  mutual  mistake  in  pro- 
jecting national  economic  conditions. 
Therefore,  it  believes  the  contract  must 
be  restructured  for  future  procurements. 
Qrumman  agreed  its  loss  was  $65  million 
on  the  F-14  on  lots  I-IV  and  that  it 
would  not  attempt  to  recoup  this  from 
the  Government. 

Grumman  testlfled  it  estimated  a  loss 
of  $105  million  over  its  contract  celling 
Price  on  lot  V.  It  added  that  If  it  pro- 
duced lots  V-Vn  of  227  aircraft  it  could 
lose  $405  million  in  costs  over  contract 
celling  prices. 

Qrumman  confirmed  that  it  would 
complete  the  86  P-14'8  ordered  on  lots 
I-IV  even  if  the  Navy  does  not  order  lot 
V  or  subsequent  aircraft. 


Defense  subsequently  believes  that  ad 
ditlonal  or  alternative  actions  are  re- 
quired by  the  circumstances,  we  would 
certainly  listen  most  earnestly  to  their 
presentation.  However,  that  has  not  been 
done  up  to  the  present  time,  and  the  ex- 
isting facts  lead  me  to  the  clear  conclu- 
sion that  we  should  maintain  the  integ- 
rity of  the  contract  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  re- 
port on  the  recommendation  of  the  Tac- 
tical Air  Power  Subcommittee  for  the 
fiscal   j-ear   1973  military  procurement 

bllL  ,      , 

Mr.  3TENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  closely 
followed,  with  the  greatest  interest,  the 
work  of  the  subcommittee  heeded  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  as  well  as  the  work 
of  the  other  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. I  know  they  did  the  finest  kind  of 
hard  work  and  did  an  excellent  job  in 
considering  all  these  matters,  digging 
Into  them,  and  presenting  them  to  the 
full  committee. 

Much  of  their  testimony  is  carried  for- 
ward in  our  printed  hearing,  and  also 
their  work  is  refiected  fully  in  the  report. 
The  Senator  from  Nevada  had  a  splendid 
explanation,  too,  of  these  various  activi- 
ties in  the  speech  he  has  just  given  us, 
and  I  thank  him  gratefully  for  all  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and  also  In 
behalf  of  the  Senate.  I  think  this  is  the 
most  extensive  and  the  most  thorough 
analysis  and  hi-depth  consideration  of 
the  great  number  of  planes  and  missiles 
and  related  matters— the  most  intensive 
and  perhaps  the  best  we  have  had— 
since  I  have  been  active  in  the  considera- 
tion of  these  bills.  It  means  a  great  deal, 
I  think,  for  the  strengthening  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

It  places  that  Department,  too,  on  no- 
tice that  they  will  have  to  prove  their 
case  and  justify  their  requests,  and  I 
think  it  makes  some  headway  toward  a 
more  prudent  maimer  of  spending  the 
money.  So  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Again,  he  will  be  well  prepared,  as  will 
be  the  other  members  of  his  subcommit- 
tee, to  take  fiutoer  part  in  the  debate, 
and  I  want  to  tell  him  now  that  we  will 
certainly  be  calling  on  him  In  coimecUon 


with  the  discussion  of  these  activities  on 
which  i»  ha*  so  ably  reported,  as  well  as 
on  the  other  members  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  kind  comments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
later  tirn^  i  siiall  have  some  questions  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  but  first 
I  would  like  to  comment  generally  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  begin  debate  to- 
day on  another  military  procurement 
authorization  bill.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment briefiy  on  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  to 
help  set  the  stage  for  the  deoate  which 
lies  ahead. 

Let  us  note  at  the  outset  that  the  bill 
before  us  is  one  of  the  most  important 
hin.<i  we  will  consider  during  the  entire 
year. 

It  determines  the  number  of  men  we 
will  have  in  uniform  during  the  next  12 
months.  It  authorizes  procurement  of  the 
new  weapons  systems  which  will  deter- 
mine our  ability  to  defend  ourselves  in 
the  latter  years  of  this  decade.  And  It 
provides  funds  to  maintain  the  strong 
technological  base  which  is  tlie  best  pro- 
tection we  have  against  longer  term 
technological  surprise. 

Let  us  remember,  as  we  proceed  to  dif- 
fer over  the  specific  ssues  presented  by 
this  bill,  that  we  are  all  united  in  our 
commitment  to  a  strong  defense  for  the 
United  States.  Let  us  admit,  too.  that  not 
all  defense  expenditures  contribute  au- 
tomatically to  that  goal. 

1.  THx  coiucrrxxB  bill  in  pxasytuTiv* 

As  reported  by  the  Armed  Servloei 
Committee,  the  bill  authorizes  appropri- 
r-tions  in  the  amount  of  $20,521,671,000,  a 
reduction  of  some  $2,751,300,000.  or  11.8 
percent,  from  the  amended  budget  re- 
quest of  $23,272,971,000.  The  bill  a«  re- 
ported is  also  $797.1  million  below  the 
$21.3  billion  authorized  by  the  House. 
wBfacTtoin  ovasTAxe) 

It  should  be  fully  recognized,  however, 
that  these  ofittcial  figures  significantly 
overstate  the  real  magnitude  of  the 
budget  reductions  made  by  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  committees. 

Included  In  both  the  Senate  and  House 
reductions  is  a  request  for  $973.4  milUoo 
in  Southeast  Asia  related  funds  which 
was  not  submitted  tmtll  Jane  27,  1972, 
too  late  for  consideration  in  conjimction 
with  committee  debate.  These  funds  were 
deleted  without  prejudice,  however,  and 
will  be  considered  later,  either  In  a  sup- 
plemental bill  or  a  committee  floor 
amendment  to  this  bill.  If  these  funds 
are  excluded  from  consideration,  the 
total  committee  reduction  comes  to 
$1,777.9  million,  or  7.6  percent  of  the 
total  budget  request. 

In  addition,  $239  million  in  fimds  for 
a  National  Command  Authority  ABM 
site  and  $110  million  In  funds  for  new 
strategic  R.  &  D.  programs  were  also  de- 
leted without  prejudice.  These  funds, 
totaling  $349  million,  may  also  be  con- 
sidered later  In  the  form  of  a  committee 
fioor  amendment  to  this  bill.  If  they  arc 
excluded  from  consideration  now,  the 
total  firm  committee  reduction  comes  to 
$1,428.9  million,  or  only  6.1  percent  of 
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the  total  budget  request.  And  since  th^e 
funds  are  already  in  the  House  bill,  the 
total  Arm  committee  reduction  comes  to 
only  $48.1  million  more  than  the  reduc- 
tion approved  by  the  House. 

I  do  not  cite  these  flgiu-es  in  order  to 
criticize  the  size  of  the  overall  reduction 
recoaunended  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  cite  them  only  to  dispel  the 
Uluslon  that  the  committee  Itself  has  cut 
as  deeply  into  the  budget  request  as  its 
talk  of  an  11.8  percent  reduction  might 
imply  In  fact,  for  the  first  time  in  sev- 
eral years,  the  committee's  reduction 
goes  very  Uttle  beyond  the  reduction 
made  by  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee.   ,„ 

E.    »    D,    rUNDS    8KTB.OCK«T 

I  feel  that  I  should  criticize,  however, 
the  size  of  the  committee's  reduction  as 
it  apphes  to  the  research  and  develop- 
ment, or  R.D.T.  k  E.,  portion  of  the  bill. 
The  RJDT  b  E.  budget  request  was 
$8  771.8  milUon,  a  full  $1,250.2  milUon, 
or'  16  6  percent,  higher  than  the  $7,521.6 
miUion  appropriated  last  year  Yet  the 
committee  reduced  this  huge  request  by 
only  $348.4  million— $5 1  5  million  less 
than  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee reduction— for  a  recommended  au- 
thorization of  $8,423.4  milUon.  This  final 
recommended  authorization  is  itself  al- 
most one  quarter  of  a  billion  doUars 
higher  than  any  previous  RX).T.  &  E. 
budget  request  ever  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. 

I  appreciate  the  impact  of  Inflation,  in- 
creased Trident  funding,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  $83  million  of  AW  ACS  procure- 
ment funding  on  this  final  flgxire.  Even  if 
these  factors  are  recognized,  however, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  committee  has 
suppUed  seed  money  for  many  programs 
which  will  significantly  expand  the  size 
of  other  portions  of  the  defense  budget 
in  the  years  ahead.  I  hope  that  the  two 
appropriations  committees  will  review 
carefully  whether  all  this  money  is  really 
needed. 

WHXSX    a    THE    ».    *    D.    GAF? 

Such  a  review  Is  especially  justified  in 
light  of  a  significant  but  Uttie  noticed 
change  which  has  occurred  in  the  past 
year  in  Defense  Department  statements 
about  comparative  levels  of  military - 
related  R.  b  D.  funding  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States.  Last  year 
we  were  told  that  the  Soviet  Unirai  was 
spending  $3  billion,  or  40  percent,  more 
each  year  than  the  United  States  for 
military- related  R.  It  D.  This  Defense 
Department  analysis  was  reviewed  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  which 
concluded : 

Although  we  beUeve  that  the  DOD  meth- 
odology with  lt8  limited  data  base  rnay  be 
useful  In  Indicating  trends  and  the  apparent 
nxagnltude  of  the  Soviet  Union  mUltary  RAD 
threat,  we  have  reeervatlons  a»  to  its  use- 
fulness in  quantifyliig  relative  efforts  or 
q>endlng  gap*  betwean  the  countrlM. 
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prior  years.  He  also  said  that  the  Increase 
represented  by  the  fiscal  year  1973  request 
IS  sufficient  to  eliminate  the  remaining  ap- 
parel.t  divergence  In  the  relaUve  efforts  of 

the  two  countries. 


We  have  heard  miKh  less  about  an 
alleged  R.  b  D.  gap  during  the  past  sev- 
eral months  In  fact,  according  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee's  report  on 
this  bill: 

The  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Snglneerlng,  la  discussing  United  States  vs. 
Soviet  technology,  stated  that  the  fiscal  year 
1973  approved  budget  arrested  the  downward 
trend    In   purchasing   power    of    the   several 


This  statement  raises  In  my  mind  some 
interesting  qiiestions,  which  I  hope  will 
be  answered  by  the  committee  during 
the  course  of  this  debate: 

First,  if  there  ever  was  a  $3  bUlion 
R  «i  D  gap,  what  has  happened  to  if 
Even  if  Soviet  expenditures  have  leveled 
off  during  the  past  2  years,  a  $3  billion 
gap  could  not  be  eliminated  by  the  $1.7 
billion  increase  In  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's R.D.T.  &  E.  budget  from  the  ap- 
propriated fiscal  1971  level  of  $7  bil- 
Uon  to  the  requested  $8.7  billion  level  for 
flscall973 

Second,  if  there  never  was  such  a  gap, 
what  mistake  did  the  Department  make 
in  preparing  earlier  estimates?  Or  was 
the  alleged  gap  .simply  a  contrived  device 
for  boosting  tliis  part  of  the  budget? 

Third,  finally,  if  there  never  was  such 
a  gap,  how  do  we  know  that  this  year's 
large  increase  is  needed  to  bring  United 
States  and  Soviet  spending  mtc  balance? 
Are  current  estimates  any  more  reliable 
than  last  year's? 
n.  coMMrrTK  actions  on  spbcitic  paoeaAMS 

COVERED    BY    THE    BIL:. 

Turning  to  specific  programs,  the  com- 
mittee took  a  number  of  welcome  ac- 
tions during  its  deliberations  on  this  bill; 

CLOfflS  SUPPORT  AIRCKAIT  AITO  NCA  DETENSB 

First,  it  came  to  grips  at  least  with 
some  of  the  problems  posed  by  the  simul- 
taneous development  of  three  new  close 
support  aircraft— the  A-X,  the  Harrier, 
and  the  Cheyenne.  As  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  iMr.  Goldwater)  has  so  aptly 
stated;  "The  country  does  not,  nor  can 
it  afford,  the  unnecessary  luxury  of  du- 
plicating combat  capabilities  among  the 
services"  in  this  close  support  area.  The 
committee  recommends  full  funding  for 
the  best  of  the  three  planes — the  A-X. 
and  it  deletes  all  fimds  for  the  Harrier 
and  the  Cheyenne.  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  fight  for  this  position  in  con- 
ference vt-ith  the  House  and  that  we  will 
not  see  happen  again  what  occurred  2 
years  ago.  The  committee  voted  then  to 
terminate  Cheyenne  development  but 
was  persuaded  by  the  House  in  confer- 
ence to  keep  the  program  alive. 

Second,  the  committee  deleted,  albeit 
without  prejudice,  the  $239  million  re- 
quested for  work  on  a  NationEil  Com- 
mand Authority  ABM  site.  This  is  a  most 
welcome  development  indeed.  Costs  for 
such  a  site  are  officially  projected  even 
now  at  anywhere  between  $2.1  and  $4.1 
billion  Yet  doubts  have  been  expressed, 
even  by  ardent  supporters  of  an  ABM  de- 
fense for  Minuteman.  regarding  the  like- 
ly effectiveness  of  any  NCA  defense. 

OTHKBSIONirrCANT  COMMITTEi;   \CTION8 

I  commend  the  committee  most  highly 
for  these  two  important  actions.  In  ad- 
dition, the  committee  took  several  other 
significant  steps  to  limit  the  extent  of 
our  commitment  to  other  dubious  or 
trouble-plagued  programs- 

It  reduced  the  Air  Force  request  for  its 
new  airborne  warning  and  control  sys- 
tem—AW  ACS— from  $469.9  million  to 
$233  million,  denying  in  the  process  the 
production    commitment    for    this    new 


bomber  defense  program  which  the  Air 
Force  has  requested. 

It  placed  restrictions  on  the  P-14  pro- 
curement funds  authorized  by  the  bill, 
thus  insuring  that  there  will  be  no  Grum- 
man bailout  without  the  express  prior 
approval  of  Congress. 

It  cut  fimdlng  for  the  new  Presidential 
command  post  program  from  $256.8 
million  to  $120  million,  thereby  limiting 
the  program  to  four  aircraft  until  more 
progress  has  been  made  and  several  ques- 
tions answered. 

And  if  followed  the  lead  of  the  House 
in  reducing  the  DD-963  request  from 
$610  million  to  $247  million,  thereby  pro- 
tectlng  the  hitegrity  of  the  preaoit  con- 
tract for  DD-963  procurement  but  avoid- 
ing a  commitment  to  the  seven  destroy- 
ers requested  in  the  bill.  If  problems  at 
Litton  develop  as  feared  In  the  next  12 
months,  the  long  lead  Items  procured 
with  the  $247  million  approved  now  "can, 
to  a  very  substantial  degree,  be  utilized  In 
other  shipbuilding  programs."  (Mr. 
HAbkrt) . 

Finally,  I  wish  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee also  for  Its  modest  cut  in  our 
persormel  strength,  and  especially  for 
its  insistence  that  the  cut  be  taken  from 
support  forces  and  not  from  combat 
strength. 

m.  pHoapscTS  fob  floor  amknbments  amd 

DKBATX 

I  trust  that  we  will  have,  this  year  as 
In  the  past,  a  lively  and  informative  de- 
bate on  this  bill. 

There  may  be  floor  amendments  on 
several  different  issues: 

The  Army's  SAM-D  system,  which  Is 
experiencing  cost  Increases  and  schedule 
sUppages  of  staggering  proportions,  and 
which  was  opposed  in  Committee  by  the 
Committee  chairman  (Mr.  S-rnnra)  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
charged  with  Its  review  (Mr.  Caioiok); 

Project  Sanguine — in  which  the  pres- 
ent occupant  of  the  chair  Is  Interested— 
which  Is  of  concern  because  of  Its  en- 
vlromnental  Impact,  and  which  has  gen- 
erated considerable  controversy  In  the 
past;  suid  _  ^^„       . 

Programs  such  as  the  DD-963  and 
AW  ACS  where  the  commlttes  own  con- 
structive action  may  not  be  deemed  suftt- 
clently  decisive. 

TWDXNT    AND    CVN-70    AR«    KXT    ISSUW 

There  will  be  floor  amendments  on 
two  extremely  important  issues— the  pro- 
posed acceleration  in  the  Navy's  ULMB, 
or  Trident,  program  and  the  Navy's  re- 
quest for  funds  for  a  new  CVN-70  air- 
craft carrier.  Speaking  only  for  myseli, 
I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  keep  other  weap- 
on system  amendments  to  a  reasonable 
minimum  and  to  focus  our  attention  on 
these  two  key  issues,  both  of  which  en- 
tail final,  irrevocable  decisions  In  nscai 
vear  1973.  ,    . 

The  accelerated  Trident  request  in- 
cludes Initial  procurement  funds  for  the 
first  four  Trident  submarines  and  for  a 
new  Trident  base  (these  boats  will  be  too 
large  to  use  existing  Polaris/Poseidon 
facilities) .  Its  approval  would  freeze  our 
design  options  and  commit  us  once  and 
for  aU  to  a  crash  lO-submarine  con^*"^ 
tion  program  already  projected  to  cost 
almost  $14  billion. 

The  CVN-70  request  is  for  $299  mil- 
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linn  in  advance  procurement  funds  for  a 
new  nuclear  aircraft  carrier.  H  tills  re- 
„u«5t  is  approved,  approval  next  year  of 
?hri652  miUlffli  needed  to  complete  con- 
Son,  to  say  notiiing  of  the  $2  billion 
Sch  will  be  needed  eventually  for  tiie 
new  carrier's  escort  ships  and  air  wings. 
wUl  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

That  is  why  tiiese  two  issues  are  so 
inaxirtant  and  require  long  thorough 
dri»te  at  this  time.  I  hope  that  the  de- 
tote  will  proceed  for  several  days,  as 
other  issues  are  disposed  of,  before  final 
rollcall  votes  are  arranged. 

Let  me  say  just  a  word  or  two  about 
what  wUl  be  at  issue  in  the  Trident  and 
CVN-70  debates. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we  are 
for  or  against  a  strong  Navy.  It  is  not 
even  a  question  of  whether  we  support  or 
oppose  a  replacement  for  our  Polaris/ 
Poseidon  force  and  new  aircraft  carriers. 
It  is  no  secret  that  the  real  issues  are 
much  less  ideological  than  this  and  that 
they  have  given  rise  to  heated  contro- 
versy even  within  the  Navy  itself. 

ONLY    THE    PACE    OT    TBIDINT,    AND    ITS    IWSIGN, 
ABE   AT  ISSUJi 

In  the  case  of  Trident,  the  issue  is 
whether  we  should  move  forward  at  the 
accelerated  pace  now  proposed  by  the 
administration  or  at  the  more  orderly 
place  originally  approved  by  Deputy  De- 
fense Secretary  Packard  last  year.  In 
dollar  terms,  the  choice  is  between 
$906.4  million  or  $398  million  in  fiscal 
1973,  between  a  ninefold  or  a  fourfold 
increase  over  last  year's  appropriation  of 
$104.8  million. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  never 
really  made  a  choice  of  Its  own.  An 
amendment  to  set  funding  at  the  $398 
million  level  was  defeated  only  techni- 
cally on  an  8  to  8  tie  vote. 

There  are  good  reasons  why  a  tradi- 
tionally "hawkish"  committee  should  be 
so  divided  on  this  issue.  There  are  no 
persuasive  argimients  for  a  highly  ac- 
celerated Trident  program.  And  such  a 
program  would  entail  serious  risks. 

Do  we  not  realize,  even  now,  that  de- 
velopment— production  concurrency  al- 
most always  leads  to  cost  growth  and 
schedule  slippage?  Given  the  many  un- 
resolved technical  issues  remaining  and 
the  planned  tenfold  Increase  In  fund- 
ing, the  Navy  would  find  it  exceedhigly 
dUHcult  to  negotiate  well-defined  Trident 
contracts,  with  realistic  cost  and  sched- 
ule goals,  during  fiscal  year  1973.  Must 
we  once  again  content  ourselves  with 


mild  retrospective  criticism  after  bury- 
ing our  heads  at  the  outset? 

In  addition,  do  we  really  want  to  com- 
mit ourselves  to  building  huge  new  sub- 
marines with  24  missiles  each  while  the 
Soviets  are  modifying  their  existing 
Yankee  submarines  to  hold  only  12  mis- 
siles each?  As  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee's report  so  aptiy  notes: 

The  committee  observed  that  the  plan  to 
buUd  the  submarine  with  24  launch  tubes 
win  limit  the  numb«a-  of  Trident  submarlnee 
under  the  SALT  agreement.  This  Is  bwause 
the  initial  replacement  of  even  the  10  oldest 
Polaris  ships  could  be  accomplished  with 
only  8  Trident,  for  a  reduction  of  2.  .  .  .  The 
fact  that  the  Soviets  appear  to  be  building 
their  submarines  with  12  Instead  of  16 
launchers  each,  as  on  the  Yankee  class,  raises 
serious  questions  regarding  the  different 
values  the  two  countries  place  on  the  advan- 
tage of  a  greater  number  of  submarines  to 
enhance  survivability. 

Under  the  specific  terms  of  the  new 
SALT  agreement,  we  could  replace  our 
10  oldest  Polaris  submarines  with  either 
eight  submarines  carrying  24  missiles 
each  or  as  many  as  13  new  submarines 
with  16  missiles  apiece.  And  if  we  built 
a  force  eventually  composed  exclusively 
of  Tridents  with  24  missiles  each,  the 
SALT  agreement  would  allow  us  no  mere 
than  29,  compared  to  a  probable  Soviet 
force  of  62  Yankee  I  and  Yankee  n  class 
subniarines.  Do  we  really  place  a  lower 
priority  than  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
survivability  of  our  sea-based  nuclear 
deterrent? 

TRIDENT     COTTLD     ENCOURAGE     SOVXET 
NUMERICAL   EDGE 

It  would  be  Ironic  hideed  if  an  accel- 
erated Trident  program,  designed  origi- 
nsilly  to  prevent  a  large  Soviet  nu- 
merical advantage  hi  ballistic  mlssUe 
submarines,  helped  bring  such  an  ad- 
vantage into  behig.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  report  urges  tiie  Department 
of  Defense  "to  weigh  this  matter  very 
carefully  before  freezing  the  design  of 
Trident"  and  actually  spending  the 
funds  which  the  committee  approves. 
Congress  could  act  much  more  respon- 
sibly by  denying  a  portion  of  those  funds 
outright  and  by  returning  the  Trident 
program  to  a  less  dangerously  acceler- 
ated schedule. 

I  hope  that  we  wUl  seriously  consider 
these  and  other  Issues  posed  by  the 
accelerated  Trident  program.  I  hope,  too, 
that  committee  members  will  participate 
in  the  debate  and  that  they  will  make 

EXHIBIT  1 

ULMS  (TRIDENT)  FUNDING  SUMMARY 


known  on  the  floor  the  convictions  ex- 
pressed in  committee  deliberations. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  a  Trident 
funding  summary,  which  shows  the 
Navy  request  for  the  program,  the  com- 
mittee recommendation,  and  the  pro- 
posed amendment.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

THE    CVN-70    DEBATE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at  Is- 
sue In  the  CVN-70  debate  is  the  role  of 
carriers  and  submarines,  respectively,  in 
the  general  purpose  force  structure  of 
the  Navy.  And  we  are  speaking  here  of 
attack  submarines,  such  as  the  SSN-688 
class,  and  not  strategic  ballistic  missile 
svhmarines,  like  the  Polaris,  Poseidon, 
and  Trident. 

We  need  aircraft  carriers  in  the  Navy, 
but  do  we  need  12  or  more?  Are  carriers 
as  important  as  they  once  were,  or  is 
their  role  being  superseded  by  that  of  the 
submarine? 

These  are  the  kind  of  questions  to  be 
discussed  in  the  CVN-70  debate.  Some 
interesting  answers  are  set  forth  In  an 
article  which  has  just  appeared  In  the 
July  1972,  proceedings  of  the  U.8.  Naval 
Institute.  It  is  written  by  U.S.  Navy 
Comdr.  Roy  Beavers  and  it  poses  the 
question  vrtth  which  the  Senate  will  have 
to  grapple  hi  the  next  few  days: 

Is  It  going  to  take  a  war  at  sea  to  prove 
that  the  aircraft  carrier  la  111-sultad  to  oon- 
test  oommand  of  the  seas  against  challenge* 
emanating  Irom  the  capital  ship  of  tiie  So- 
viet Nary,  tb«  attack  submarine? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmoua  con- 
sent that  the  portion  of  Commander 
Beavers'  article,  entitied  "A  Navy  for 
the  New  Era,"  be  printed  in  the  Ricom 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OPPICKR.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
President,  I  commend  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  once  again  on  the  numerous 
constructive  actions  it  took  in  its  delib- 
erations on  this  flscal  year  1973  pro- 
curement authorization  bill.  I  myself  in- 
tend as  of  now  to  offer  no  specific  floor 
amendments  to  the  bill,  though  I  do  wish 
to  speak  further  on  the  P-14,  the  new 
P^residentlal  command  post,  and  one  or 
two  other  issues. 


Senatt  Armed 
Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year  Services 

1972  1973         Comminee  Proposed 

appropriiteti  buflRet '  actioiH       amendmert.* 


H.OT  »E.:  ^.  ,  ^ 

ULMS-1  missile  (iiKludinf  advaiKed  reentry  vehiele) ----- 

Submarine  development  • " — — - 

Submarine- related  subsystems •-' — ' *"■" 

UIMS^2  missile 

Subtotal 

Procnrefnent- 

SCN  (shipbuildms  and  conversion.  Navy) 

PAMH  (proturemenl  of  aircraft  missiles,  Navy) 

SubtoUl „ - 

Total  subiect  to  authorization - r: 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


60.6 

38.3 

5.9 

-0- 


330.7 
110.6 
114.1 


310.7 
110.6 
114.1 


310.0 
7S.3 
U.7 


104.8 


5S5.4 


B5.4 


39S.0 


361.0 
10.0 


361.0 
10.0 


371.0 


371.0 


104.8 


9Z6.  4 


906.4 


39».0 
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Senate  Armed 
Fiscal  year        Fiscal  year  Services 

1972  1973        Committee  Prooo«»d 

appropriated  budget'  action  J      amendmemi 


Not  lutnoriied  m  this  Oill 

OPN  (oiner  prxufemant,  Navy) 

MILCON  (military  ^construction) 

0    &  M.N.  (operations  and  maintenance,  Navy). 

Subtotal 

Overall  total 


23.5 

27.3 

3.0 


23.5 

27.3 

3.0 


53.8 


53.8 


104.8 


980.2 


960.2 


>  The  lnc«l  1973  budget  request  vvould  permit  deployment  of  the  ULMS-1  missile  in  Psitrls 
MbmeniMS  m  (XcemtMr  1977  and  deployment  of  the  first  Trident  submarine  m  December  1978. 
It  provides  long-lead  procurement  funds  hi  the  first  lour  Trident  submarines  and  funds  for  the 
procurement  ot  i  new  «te  it  whtch  ;m  Tridents  would  be  oised. 

«  The  Armed  Services  Committee  action  deletes  V20,000,iX10  in  research  funds  for  advinced 
ramtry  venida  oorK.  The  Navy  stated  that  these  funds  will  not  be  needed  during  fiscal  1973.  This 
Mctxxi  would  not  atlect  the  deployment  dates  tor  either  the  ULMS-1  missile  or  the  Trident 
■ibnurme. 


■  The  proposed  amendment  would  reinstate  the  unacceleratsd  ULMS  program  onginally  apprmed 
by  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Packard  in  September  1971.  It  would  permit  9ie  same  December  1977 
deployment  date  for  the  ULMS-1  missile  Out  would  defer  Trident  deployment  until  soma  timeia 
1981.  This  amendment  was  defaated  in  the  Armed  Services  Committee  on  an  8  to  8  tie  vote. 


EIxHisrr  3 
A  Navt  roB  THi  New  Era 

(By  Comdr.  Roy  Beavers) 

(NoT«. — Conun&ndar  Beavers  received  hia 
commlMion  In  1963  vl»  iht  ^a^OTC  at  the 
Dalverslty  of  Ulasotorl.  He  received  his  M_A. 
la  Political  Science  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  In  June  1970.  and  Is  contlnvilng 
bla  studies  toward  a  Ph.D.  His  last  sea  duty 
was  as  Executive  Officer  of  the  U88  Oeorge  K. 
Mackenzie  (DD-83fl) .  For  the  past  three  years 
he  has  been  assl^ed  to  OpNav,  and  Is  pres- 
ently attached  to  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  In  Washington,  D.C.) 

The  readera  of  this  Journal  will  recognize 
that  Brezhnev,  as  well  as  Arbatov  and  Brze- 
Blnskl  In  quotations  cited  earlier,  Is  high- 
lighting a  world  In  which  the  decisive  edge 
In  military  power  will  go  to  the  mo«t  versatile 
and  flexible  projection  at  the  "nimlted"  and 
"cold"  war  levels — In  essence,  naval  power 
Additionally,  the  Nixon  Doctrine  shift  In  the 
n.S.  military  poeture  worldwide — the  cutback 
of  American  troops  and  bases  overseas,  ac- 
companied by  a  shift  In  much  of  the  military 
manpower  burden  away  from  tho  United 
State* — places  added  emphasis  vrpon  naval 
power  for  the  welding  together  and  sus- 
tenance of  the  Western  alliance. 

Not  surprisingly,  then,  the  Soviet  Union 
la  now  embarked  upon  a  naval  expansion 
program  that  is  rapidly  overtaking  the  United 
States.  The  Soviet  submarine  force — nearly 
three  tlmea  the  U.S.  Navy's  tn  number  of 
boats — is  Improving  In  quality,  and  may  al- 
ready poee  a  challenge  to  U.S.  command  of 
the  seas.  I.e.,  capacity  for  assuring  the  use  of 
the  seas  as  required  by  the  Unlred  States  and 
Its  alllee.  Other  dimensions  of  Soviet  naval 
power  are  also  being  dramatlc^li"  ^\p  ir.ded 
The  newest  surface-to-air  mlssU^  (S.^M> 
armed  Soviet  surface  ctMnbatants  are  proving 
that  they  are  capable  of  Independent  oper- 
ations tn  a  moderately  hostile  atr-war  en- 
vironment. Prior  to  the  Introduction  of 
these  SAM  missile  comtiatants,  the  Soviet 
surface  navy  had  traditionally  conAnfti  us 
operations  to  waters  contiguous  to  Its  own 
shores.  Simultaneously,  the  Soviets  have 
gained  the  right  to  tise  naval  and  air  facilities 
at  key  strategic  locations  In  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  India  Ocean  regions.  The  rapid 
growth  and  Indian  Ocean  regions.  The  rapid 
time  when  the  U.S.  merchant  fleet  Is  aging 
faster  than  it  is  being  replaced,  completes  a 
total  picture  which  suggests  that  ArbatoVs 
description  of  Soviet  policy,  as  one  -jchtch 
seeks  to  limit  U.S.  global  freedom  ot  action. 
Is  well  on  Its  way  to  fulfillment. 

Primary  military  responsibility  for  meet- 
ing this  Soviet  challenge  falls  upon  the  U  S 
Nary.  This  statement  can  be  modified  by 
n^iatever  extent  the  Nixon  Doctrine  succeeds 
in  reviving  naval  power  elsewhere  m  the 
Western  AUlance. 

The  U.S.  Navj  has  begtin  to  rebuild  to 


meet  this  challenge,  but  It  Is  rebuilding  along 
the  traditional  lines  of  the  past.  New  ships 
are  replacing  old  ships  of  like  type,  better 
armed,  many  times  more  costly,  marglnaUy 
more  seaworthy — stui  essentially  on  a  type- 
for-type  basis  that  is  leading  In  the  end  to  a 
navy  that  promises  to  look  very  much  like  the 
U-S.  Navy  after  World  War  n. 

Principal  reliance  for  command  of  the  seas 
still  evolves  upon  carrier  air  power,  screened 
by  miMlle-arnxed  surface  units,'  yet  It  Is 
uncertain  that  our  carriers  will  confront  any 
significant  surface  or  air  challenge.  The 
Soviets  are  circumventing  that  challenge  via 
their  emphasis  on  the  submarine.  This  pros- 
pect of  a  minimal  surface  or  air  challenge 
would  be  fortunate  if  it  gave  the  U.S.  com- 
matid  -jf  Che  soas  by  default — but  it  does  not. 
One  to  two  hundred  modem  Soviet  sub- 
marines, nuclear-powered  and  armed  with 
the  latest  missiles,  can  deny  command  of  the 
seaa  to  the  U.S.  Navy's  surface  forces.  This 
appears  to  be  the  direction  the  Soviets  are 
taking.  The  Soviet  Navy  now  has  some  400 
submarines,  and  they  are  building — both 
SSNs  and  SSBNs — at  a  rate  surpassing  pres- 
ent U.S.  subairaine  construction  capabili- 
ties. The  majority  of  present  Soviet  3ub- 
marlnes  are  not  "modem."  Only  a  few  are 
equipped  with  the  advanced  missiles.  Thus, 
there  is  still  time.  But  many  readers  will 
share  the  uneasiness  felt  by  this  writer  and 
expressed  by  the  qtieetlon:  Will  the  navy  we 
are  now  building  prove  to  be  lll-concelved. 
In  terms  of  Its  force  configuration,  for  meet- 
ing the  Soviet  challenge  cited  above? 

The  investment  in  new  destroyers  will  30t 
meet  that  challenge  Yet  destroyers  continue 
to  be  designed  and  produced  on  the  basis  of, 
and  charged  with,  the  primary  mission  of 
countering  the  forthcoming  Soviet  sub- 
marine force.  A  recent,  now  famous,  article 
appeared  in  this  Journal  and  brought  to  light 
some  serious  misgivings  about  the  ASW  In- 
adequacies of  the  UJS.  Navy's  most  modem 
destroyers  and  destroyer  escorts.'  Possibly 
that  author  dwelt  upon  the  wrong  issue.  He 


'  "We  control  the  seas  with  otir  aircraft 
carriers,  capable  of  sinking  surface  ships,  sur- 
faced submarines,  shooting  down  aircraft 
and,  with  our  F-14  aircraft,  shooting  down 
the  missiles  from  any  one  of  those  enemy 
sources,"  Admiral  Zumwalt  said  in  the  13 
September  1971  issue  of  U.S  News  A  World 
Report. 

'See  Robert  H.  Smith,  "A  United  States 
Navy  for  the  Future,"  US.  Naval  Institute 
Proceedinga.  March  1971,  pp.  18-28.  Captain 
Smith's  moet  pregnant  observation  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked  In  the  ensuing  contro- 
versary:    "  we  have  clung  to  the  fiction 

of  a  primary,  and  even  offensive.  ASW  rt^e 
for  the  surface  ship  long  after  it  has  become 
obTlous  that  it  cannot  fulfill  that  role  against 
the  modem  submarine."  (p.  32) 
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might  better  have  asked :  Why  are  we  bund- 
ing destroyers  for  ASW? 

The  UJS.  Navy's  Investment  In  air  ASW  is 
only  marginally  more  hopeful.  The  wtil 
known  CVS  (ASW  carrier)  Issue  is  perhaps 
enough  of  a  dead  horse  that  It  need  not  be 
flogged  further  here.  But,  In  that  matter, 
also,  the  Issue  is  the  same.  The  present  state 
of  air  and  surface  ASW  technology,  combined 
with  pressing  cost  considerations,  raises  on- 
easy  feelings  and  grave  questions  about  the 
inordinate  portions  of  our  limited  rebuild- 
ing budget  and  manpower  resources  whlcb 
are  being  Invested  In  such  marginally  eflee- 
tive  programs. 

The  point  here  Is  not  to  point  the  flngsr 
of  gnilt  at  some  hard-working  and  much 
maligned  project  officer — or  at  any  of  the 
Navy's  vested  Interests.  We  are  all  in  this 
Navy  gxillty  of  refusing  to  abide  by  the  dic- 
tum of  the  most  Intolerant  taskmaster  ai 
all — the  techncd.oglcal  state  of  the  art.  IIm 
well  known  fact  Is  that  the  advance  of  sub- 
marine technology  ( operating  characteristics, 
armament  and  sonar  capabilities)  since 
World  War  II  has  put  the  modem  submarine 
out  of  combat  reach  by  known  or  foreseeable 
surface  and  air  ASW  techniques.  This  con- 
clusion may  still  be  disputed  by  some,  but 
the  record — of  futile  and  costly  surface  and 
air  ASW  programs — Is  a  lengthy  one  that 
speaks  for  Itself. 

Naval  warfare  has  been  so  dramatically  al- 
tered by  the  advance  erf  submarine  technol- 
ogy over  the  past  25  years  as  to  have  essen- 
tially reversed  the  role  of  the  submarine 
from  one  primarily  of  Interdiction  to  that  of 
representing  the  ship  of  the  hne  in  terms 
of  command  erf  the  seas.  The  modem,  nu- 
clear-powered, fast,  qvilet,  long-enduranos, 
deep-dlvlng,  perhaps  cruise  mlsslle-armed  at- 
tack submarine  not  only  promises  to  drive 
from  the  seas  those  surface  units  that  dars 
to  oppose  it;  the  submarine  is  also  proving 
to  be  the  best  of  all  platforms  for  ASW 

Is  it  going  to  take  a  war  at  sea  to  provs 
that  the  VS.  Navy's  capital  ship — the  air- 
craft carrier,  though  defended  by  its  costly 
retinue  of  escorts  and  umbrella  of  manned 
aircraft — is  Ul-sulted  to  contest  command 
of  the  seas  against  challenges  emanating 
from  the  capital  ship  of  the  Soviet  Navy,  the 
attack  submarine?  The  history  of  warfare 
confirms  the  dictum  that  technology  can- 
not be  defied  with  impunity  As  a  con- 
sequence of  World  War  I,  the  French  leenied 
that  the  ^lan  of  attack — the  offense — was 
not  adequate  to  overcome  the  technology  d 
the  then  dominant  defense — the  machine- 
gun.  Applying  that  lesson  to  their  poll(dee  be- 
tween the  wars,  the  French  came  to  rely  for 
their  national  security  primarily  on  the  de- 
fense fortification  at  the  Maglnot  Uns.  Bnt, 
in  the  meantime,  the  technology  of  land  war- 
fare had  changed.  The  offense  had  beoomt 
dominant  In  the  shape  of  the  fast,  armored 
warfare    which    comprised    blitzkrieg.   Thtt 


.^,.r«i   French    confidence.    In    a    tech- 
^J^waSare  that  was  out  of  date  for 

^%e7on  command  of  the  seas  at 
ioU**'^-  Zl  roral  Sea.  and  the  PhlUppine 
»^^^tk^e  a^SafT^er  task  force.  We 
8-^a  sl^arly  configured  navy,  and 
■^^^^  no  doubt  that  naval  carrier  air  war- 
Srj^the  dommant  reality  of  tiiat  tlme^ 
2^  c^ler  air  warfare  Is  not  the  dominant 
^^  of  present  naval  warfare,  and  the 
?f  NaT?  18  being  challenged  by  a  foe  whose 
LVls  not  slmUi^ly  configured.  On  the  con- 
^  tha  Soviets  are  buUdlng  a  navy  which 
:^'^^oLr  col^ormlty  with  the  prevalimg 
Jomli^t  reality  of  naval  warfare-the  com- 
hTstiDerlorlty  of  the  submarine, 
"'ke^^  »  cLe  to  be  made  for  carriers  and 
rtJS^7ers  in  our  naval  program,  but  It  Is 
Sr^e  most  often  advanced,  and  It  does 
not  support  the  "Cadillac"  versions  of  those 
*itJ  t^e  U.8.  Navy  now  seeks,  certainly  not 
S^iJ  as  the  h^her  priority,  submarine. 
ll^-^Xid  of  the  seas"  requirement  is  un- 
fnmnedTlt  may  also  make  a  better  case  for 
SfSl^es  and  the  "amphlb"  Navy  than 
Tctm^lv  in  fashion.)  It  Is  the  cold/llm- 
ned  war  ewe  as  articulated  above  by  Brezh- 
nev Arbatov,  and  Brzezlnskl. 

WhUe  the  cold/limited  war  scenarios  of 
RMt-West  conflict  are  not  the  worst  case 
Lmmiptlons,  the  mutual  balance  of  terror 
Sat  inakes  general  war  a  non-option,  leads 
^jTbvlously  to  the  cold/llmlted  war 
Keaarios  being  the  moet  probable  kinds  of 
conflict.  That  Is  where  the  action  Is  almost 
owtalnly  gotag  to  be.  The  issue  Is  access  to 
the  world's  resources:  and  the  contest  is, 
flist  one  of  command  of  the  seas,  and  sec- 
ond' projection  of  power  and  Influence  In 
theMahan  tradition  when  political  decisions 
30  dictate.  Ultimate  victory  can  be  lost  or 
won  without  a  general  war  ever  taking  place. 
Given  current  fiscal  limitations,  the  latter 
dimension  of  naval  planning  may  require 
greater  compromise  than  the  command  of 
the  seas  (submarine)  role  vls-a-vls  "ideal 
.hips  and  hardware.  Bememberlng  that  nu- 
(dsar  general  war  has  become  a  non-option 
through  mutual  deterrence,  the  command 
of  the  seas  task  wUl  merit  next  highest  pri- 
ority for  it  preserves  survival  against  the 
ultimate  limited  war  challenge— the  physical 
isolation  of  America  from  its  aUles. 

Thus  the  third  priority,  the  UJ3./power  pro- 
jection navy.  Is  the  logical  area  for  compro- 
mise of  "CadUlac"  ambition  in  favor  of  econ- 
omy and  more  units  at  less  unit  cost— rather 
than  to  stint  our  command  of  the  seas  sub- 
marine forces— if  funds  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress are  not  adequate  to  legitimate  needs 
In  both  areas.  We  can  take  some  comfort 
that  the  power  projection  task  by  surface 
forces  U  the  task  wherein  the  most  support 
from  the  remainder  of  the  maritime  alliance 
can  be  expected.  The  Nixon  Doctrine  high- 
lights that  aspect  as  well.  Imaginative  pro- 
grams, like  the  "Personnel  Exchange  Pro- 
gram" with  allied  navies,  recently  Instituted 
by  the  U.S.  Navy,  can  fortify  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine on  this  score. 

The  new  era  of  American  diplomacy,  the 
Nixon  Doctrine,  derives  from  a  forthright 
r«x)gnltlon  of  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  In  the  world  since  1945 — the  new  reaU- 
tles  that  now  govern  the  domestic  and  Inter- 
national political  environments.  America's 
new  naval  policy  must  start  with  a  clear 
tmderstanding  of  those  same  realities. 

In  addition,  America's  new  naval  poUcy 
must— as  forthrightly— acknowledge  the 
technological  realities  that  now  govern  naval 
warfare,  and  proceed  from  the  premises  dic- 
tated thereby.  To  paraphrase  the  President's 
words,  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  essay: 
No  single  sudden  upheaval  or  technological 
event  has  marked  the  end  of  the  World  War 
n  era  of  naval  warfare  In  the  way  that  world 
wars  often  shatter  pre-existing  asstimptlona 


about  warfare.  But  the  cumulative  changes  in 
naval  warfare  since  1945  are  profotmd  none- 
theless. ,  ..  ^ 
We  are  indeed  at  the  end  of  an  era — in  the 
technology  of  naval  warfare  as  weU  as  In 
foreign  policy.  The  question  Is:  Are  we  now 
building  a  new  navy  that  Is  as  realistic  as 
our  new  foreign  policy? 

WHAT  DOX8  THX  AKMKD  SKKVTCM  COMMrrTXX 
PBOPOax  TO  DO  ABOUT  TTTtmS  DXI.ETXD  WTTH- 
OtTT  TKKJTrDiat  AITO  rUVTIM  IlfCLtrDXD  0N1.T 
IN  THE  HOtrSX  BUX? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
spoke  earlier  to  review  the  most  impor- 
tant issues  raised  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  report  on  the  fiscal  year  1973 
military  procurement  authorization  bill. 

I  would  like  to  raise  now  two  other 
matters  on  which  I  hope  the  committee 
will  respond  later : 


NCA    DEFKNSS,    HAEO    SCTX,    AND    ABM 


First,  a  total  of  $349  million  in  funds 
for  strategic  programs  has  been  deleted 
from  this  bill  without  prejudice.  These 
funds  are  already  included  in  the  House 
bill  and  will,  therefore,  be  a  subject  of 
negotiation  in  conference. 

I  personally  oppose  the  bulk  of  this 
funding— the  $329  million  for  a  national 
command  authority  ABM  defense,  the 
$60  million  increases  for  hard-site  ABM 
research,  and  the  $20  million  sought  for 
work  on  a  submarine-launched  strategic 
cruise  missile.  I  do  not  think  that  an 
NCA  defense  is  worth  a  fraction  of  its 
likely  cost.  And  while  I  do  favor  work  on 
hard-site  ABM  research.  I  believe  that 
the  $80  million  provided  for  this  purpose 
and  already  included  in  the  bill  as  rec- 
ommended will  be  sufficient  for  fiscal 
1973 ;  in  fact,  the  only  reason  I  can  see 
for  a  $60  million  increase  in  this  figure  Is 
a  belief  that  we  should  push  hard-site 
research  along  ao  fast  that  new  hard-site 
components  would  be  available  for  use  In 
an  NCA  defense.  Finally,  I  think  It  fool- 
hardy to  develop  an  expensive  and  In- 
effective submarine-launched  cruise  mis- 
sile when  the  Air  Force  continues  to 
ignore  the  committee's  own  suggestion 
in  its  report  on  last  year's  bill  that  the 
SCAD  program  be  restructured  toward 
the  development  of  an  sdrcraft-latmched 
cruise  missile  of  reasonable  range  suid 

accuracy. 

Because  I  oppose  these  programs,  I 
would  hope  that  a  Senate  position  with 
a  fair  amount  of  prejudice  toward  them 
might  be  formulated  during  debate  on 
this  bill.  Accordingly.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  whether  he  intends  to  offer  a 
floor  amendment  designed  to  restore 
funds  for  any  of  these  programs.  If  such 
a  committee  floor  amendment  is  con- 
templated, I  would  appreciate  being  in- 
formed of  the  fact  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  prior  to  its  Introduction.  And  If 
no  such  amendment  is  Introduced,  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senate's  conference 
position  of  these  programs  would  be  as 
firm  as  the  Senate  position  on  the  other 
matters  covered  by  this  bill. 

A-T'5.  o-130's,  am)  r-5B'8 
Second,  I  hope  that  the  committee 
will  comment  also  on  this  one  additional 
point.  On  April  27.  1972.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Lsurd  wrote  to  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  inform  its  mem- 
bers that  he  accepted  a  proposed  $226.9- 


mlllion  reduction  in  fiscal  year  1973 
AWACS  funding  and  to  request  that 
they  apply  a  portion  of  the  funds  saved 
to  procure  additional  A-7,  C-130,  and 
F-5B  aircraft  not  requested  in  the  orig- 
inal budget.  In  fact,  when  that  budget 
was  drawn  up,  it  had  been  determined 
that  the  production  lines  for  these  air- 
craft could  be  allowed  to  close.  In  com- 
pliance with  Secretary  Laird's  request, 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
provided  $82  million — for  use  with  $«0 
million  In  funds  which  Mr.  Laird  pro- 
posed to  transfer  from  prior  year  A-7 
programs — to  procure  24  A-TD's.  12  C- 
130's,  and  seven  P-5B's. 

This  $92  million  is  not  included  in  the 
Senate  bill  now  before  us.  Nor  is  this 
$92  million  cited  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee's  report  on  the  bill  as  one  of 
that  committee's  proposed  deletions.  It 
Is  simply  not  referred  to,  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defoise  formally  requested 
these  funds  only  of  the  House.  No  budget 
amendment  was  ever  presented  to  the 
Senate.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  c«n- 
mlttee  the  following  questions  to  this 
regard: 

■Wliy,  tf  these  funds  tu-e  needed,  was 
no  formal  budget  amendment  requesting 
them  ever  submitted  to  the  Senate? 

Does  the  committee  believe  it  proper 
for  the  Defense  Department  to  request 
funds  from  one  body  of  Congress  but 
not  the  other? 

Is  formal  committee  approval  required 
of  Secretary  Laird's  proposed  use  of  $60 
million  In  prior-year  A-7  funds  to  keep 
open  these  three  aircraft  production 
lines?  If  not,  why  not?  If  yes,  has  such 
approval  been  given  by  the  committee  or 
is  It  contemplated? 

What  position  does  the  committee  in- 
tend to  take  on  this  $92  million  in  con- 
ference with  the  House? 

It  Is  my  own  feeling  that  the  courue 
of  action  followed  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  obtain  these  funds  is  moet  inap- 
propriate and  that  it  should  be  resisted 
strongly  by  the  Senate.  I  also  beUeve 
that  the  decision  to  keep  these  lines  open 
was  dictated  much  more  by  election  year 
political  decisions  than  true  military 
needs.  Need  for  these  aircraft  was  found 
lacking  in  the  original  budget  review. 

I  would  be  quite  grateful  if  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  (Mr.  STKfwis)  would  ad- 
dress b>TTnwif  to  these  questions  during 
the  coitfse  of  fioor  debate. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presidrait 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  caie  of  his 
secretaries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Nn-sow)  laid  befiwe  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  Uhlted  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  rrferred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE  CER- 
TAIN TECHNICAL  AND  CLERICAL 
CORRECTIONS  IN  THE  ENGROSS- 
MENT OP  S.  1991  AND  TO  REPRINT 
THE  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  certain 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
engrossment  of  S.  1991,  the  national 
housing  goals  bill,  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  Friday,  July  21. 1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distingxiished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hakt),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  S.  1991,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  Friday,  July  21.  1972,  be  re- 
printed.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION   FOR   COMMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY 
TO  MEET  IN  EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
TODAY  TO  CONSIDER  S.  3795 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be  permitted 
to  meet  in  executive  session  this  after- 
noon to  consider  S.  3795.  the  disaster  loan 
program  in  connection  with  Hurricane 

Agnes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING,  HOUSING  AND  UR- 
BAN AFFAIRS  TO  MEET  TOMOR- 
ROW IN  EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
be  permitted  tO  meet  tomorrow.  Tuesday. 
July  25,  1972.  in  executive  session,  in 
order  to  consider  the  disaster  loan  legis- 
lation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son ) .  Under  the  previous  order,  the  hour 
of  1  p.m.  having  arrived,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, S.  3390.  which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  3390,  to  amend  the  Foreign  AMtstance 
Aot  of  1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
niLD),  No.  1334. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
see  the  manager  of  the  bill  on  the  floor 
at  this  moment  and  I,  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  pending  before  the  Senate  at 
this  time  would  change  the  date  for  the 
withdrawal  o^  all  U.S.  ground  troops, 
combat  and  noncombat,  from  South 
Vietnam,  by  October  1,  1972,  rather  than 
August  31,  1972. 

The  Senate  is  aware  that  it  has  been 
on  this  pending  legislation,  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1972,  S.  3390,  for  over 
a  month.  The  delay  has  been  caused  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  we  are  unable  to 
face  up  to  the  so-called  Mansfield 
amendment  which  is  contained  in  the 
bill  and  on  which  only  recently  we  ob- 
tained, along  with  other  amendments 
to  that  amendment,  a  time  limitation. 

It  appears  to  me  that  what  we  should 
keep  in  mind  is  that  subsection  ia>  of 
section  12  places  no  conditions  on  the 
continuation  of  the  removal  of  U.S. 
ground  forces  from  South  Vletnimi.  In 
fact,  it  will  require  their  total  extri- 
cation by  October  1,  1972.  It  will  sep- 
arately require,  under  subsection  (b)  of 
section  12,  an  agreement  for  the  retiim 
of  all  prisoners  of  war  and  recoverable 
MIA's  and  a  cease-flre  only — I  repeat  the 
word  "only" — between  U.S  forces  and 
those  arrayed  against  our  forces  In  North 
Vietnam  as  a  condition  for  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  the  hos- 
tilities in  and  over  Indochina. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  accord- 
ing to  the  Pacific  Community,  an  Asian 
quarterly  review  for  July  1972.  there  is 
an  article  by  Earl  C.  Raventd  entitled 
"The  Strategic  Balance  in  Asia."  In  this 
article,  Mr.  Ra venal  states  that : 

South  Vietnam  Is  by  t&r  the  largest  his- 
torical recipient  of  United  States  military 
assistance  and  arms  transfers.  Entirely  aside 
from  erpendltures  in  the  direct  deployment 
of  United  States  forces,  the  United  States 
will,  by  1973,  have  endowed  South  Vietnam 
with  about  $30  bUlion  of  arms  (at  least  three 
times  as  much  as  the  Soviet  Union  and  China 
have  given  North  Vietnam) .  With  this.  South 
Vietnam  has  built  and  Is  supporting  an 
armed  establishment  that  consists  of  16 
equivalent  re^ar  army  divisions,  414,000 
men:  a  Marine  Corps  of  IS.CXK)  men;  Regional 
Forces  organized  Into  companies.  386,000 
men;  local  Popular  Forces  organized  Into 
platoons,  250,000  men;  and  armed  police, 
20.000,  for  a  total  of  984.000  men  Its  air  force 
has  275  combat  aircraft.  Including,  however, 
only  about  30  modem  Jets. 

The  Vietcong  are  said  to  number  about 
140.000  men  in  North  Vietnam. 

North  Vietnam  has  an  army  equivalent  to 
about  21  dlvlsloos.  amounting  to  408.000  men. 
Of  these,  75,000  are  deployed  in  Laos,  40,000 
In  Cambodia,  and  before  the  full-scale  In- 
vasion of  March  1972.  90,000  to  perhaps  over 
115.000  In  South  Vietnam,  at  the  height  of 
the  battle  In  May,  1973.  North  Vietnam  may 
have  no  more  than  three  divisions  equiv- 
alents within  Its  own  territory.  The  North 
Vietnamese  air  force  has  165  combat  air- 
craft, of  which  66  are  modem  Jets  and  10 
are  light  bombers. 

Its  navy  consists  mostly  of  torpedo  boats 
and  gunboats. 
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And  the  navy  of  South  Vietnam  k 
composed  of  vessels  most  of  which  ban 
been  turned  over  to  It  on  the  order  d 
the  President  by  the  UJ3.  Navy. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  to  me  that 
we  are  becoming  Inured  to  what  tuu 
been  going  on  In  Vietnam  for  so  many 
years  and  In  so  many  instances.  We  SOTt 
of  shrug  our  shoulders  and  accept  It  u 
a  matter  of  course.  We  do  not  seem  to 
be  aware  of  the  disasters,  the  devasta- 
tion, the  loss  of  life,  the  destruction  <rf  » 
culture,  the  displacement  of  vast  num- 
bers of  people  and  other  factors  whkh, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  this  coun- 
try would  shudder  just  to  think  about. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  think  thia  is 
basically  a  civil  war  between  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  Vietcong  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  coming  in  later. 

We  have  had  an  11 -year  war  In  which 
we  have  been  engaged  in  Vietnam.  And 
we  have  a  situation  for  which  there 
seems  to  be  no  end  in  sight  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  a  war  in  which,  according  to 
professors  of  the  University  of  Montana 
and  Windham  College  in  Vermoot,  there 
has  been  created  26  mUUon,  repeat,  2t5 
million  crat(!rs  by  our  bombing. 

It  is  a  war  in  which  more  than  three 
times  the  total  tonnage  of  bombs 
dropped  In  World  War  n  in  all  theaten 
and  in  Korea  has  rained  on  Indochina. 
It  is  a  war  which  has  created  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  refugees.  As  a  matter  of 
fswjt.  it  has  created  millions  in  Sooth 
Vietnam,  certainly  millions  Including 
Laos  and  Cambodia. 

It  Is  a  war  in  which  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  recent  information  new  weapwu 
have  be«i  experimented  with  and  new 
ideas  of  warfare  such  as  rainmaklng 
smd  fire  stonns,  the  latter,  unfortunatdy, 
having  Its  origin  in  my  home  State  be- 
cause the  facilities  there  of  the  For- 
est Service  have  been  used  in  Vietnam. 

There  have  been  casualties  to  355,000 
Americans  in  rough  numbers,  a  cost  of 
$136  billion  for  the  war,  a  cost  which 
is  still  going  up. 

There  has  been  a  buildup  of  B-52'8 
to  three  times  the  niunber  before  the 
President's  May  8  speech. 

Drug  addiction  is  a  concomitant  to  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Disease  Is  another. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  TOWi 
and  missing  in  action  is  still  another. 
It  has  caused  troubles  at  home. 

While  I  give  the  President  every  credit 
for  what  he  is  trying  to  do  to  bring  about 
an  end  to  this  war,  I  think  that  the  time 
is  long  overdue.  I  think  that  the  hour 
is  late.  And  I  would  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  see  fit  to  take  at  least  this 
first  step  to  sever  the  dependent  rela- 
tion with  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam. With  that  as  a  base,  perhaps  we 
might  be  able  at  a  more  expeditious  rate 
to  bring  this  tragedy  to  a  close. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  more  to  be  said  on 
the  amendment. 

I  do  have  two  Interesting  editorials 
published  in  the  Washington  Post.  One 
is  dated  Friday,  July  21.  and  the  other 
is  dated  Monday.  July  24.  I  ask  unani- 
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now  consent  that  these  editorials  be 
^Ttnted  in  the  RxcoiB. 
'"iSere  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
M  follows: 


[from 


the  Washington  Poet.  July  31.  1973] 


thexDMlvea  the  responsibility  for  bringing 
Congreas  Into  the  act  not  only  far  too  late  in 
th«  d»y  but  In  a  w»y  which  would  threataa 
to  undermine  or  even  scuttle  the  Paris  nego- 
tlstlng  process  wblcb.  whatever  lU  promise. 
Is  DOW  ao  clearly  under  way. 


XHS  Mamsfitu)  AiowuMKirr 
At  Senator  Mansfield's  InltUtlve,  the  For- 
^  asUUons  committee  wrote  Into  the 
•^tJy  aid  authorisation  bill  a  provision 
"^^J^y  cutting  off  funds  to  maintain 
2^^erlcan  force,  m  South  Vietnam 
^  AuT 31  that  is.  to  preclude  a  raoldual 
^.^  M^sfleld  indl^tes  he  would  slip 
STdate  a  month.  The  admlnlstraUon  op- 
SLTthis  particular  "Mansfield  amend- 
SS  ••  which  dicers  from  earlier  versions,  on 
S£Us  tbat  the  President  alone  should 
SSS^llcy  on  Vletn*m  and  that  passage 
S  deprive  him  of  an  important  bargain - 
S^P^the  threat  of  Indefinitely  maln- 
SSii^^esldual  forc^whlch  he  Is  using  at 
Jwi^rU  talks.  (The  amendment  further 
Mt«s  that  aU  American  military  opentUmt 
to  Indochina  should  end  after  the  United 
S,te»  and  Hanoi  agree  to  a  cease-fire  and 
.ftar  the  prisoners  are  released,  but  this  part 
o(  the  amendment  is  simply  a  declaraUon 
without  the  force  of  a  fund  cutoff  behind  It.) 
A  TOte  could  come  as  early  as  today. 

The  issue  Is  more  complex  than  the  debate 
on  It  has  so  far  made  out.  To  start,  we  would 
reiterate  our  Judgment  that  It  Is  unfortunate 
ind  gratuitous  for  the  President  to  keep  con- 
tending that  Oongrese  has  no  r<de  In  foreign 
tStin  beyond  ratifying  his  own  decisions. 
The  Congress— in  this  Instance,  the  Senate— 
hu  ample  constitutional  and  Institutional 
fl^im  to  try  to  affect  war  policy.  And  al- 
thou^  the  onset  of  the  political  campaign 
undeniably  compUcates  the  matter,  the  Issue 
posed  by  the  Mansfield  amendmenU  should 
not  be  regarded  as  one  to  be  treated  on  party 

Unee. 

But  neither  can  the  amendment  be  taken 
singly  as  an  Index  of  whether  a  given  sena- 
tor Is  "for"  or  "against"  the  war,  regardless 
(rf  the  tendency  of  some  of  its  supporters  to 
eaU  It  an  "end-'the-war"  measure.  In  no  con- 
ceivable sense  could  the  removal  of  American 
forces  from  South  Vietnam  alone  "end  the 
w»r,"  or  even  the  Amerclan  role  In  the  war. 
ilmerlcan  planes  based  outside  of  South 
Vietnam  could  stlU  be  bombing.  American 
prisoners  would  still  be  captive,  and  the 
American-supported  government  In  Saigon — 
whose  leader's  removal  Is  Hanoi's  dominant 
war  aim — would  stUl  be  In  power.  Passage  of 
the  amendment  would  no  doubt  be  taken  by 
many  as  a  triumph  for  the  "peace"  move- 
ment. It  would  be  politically  embarrassing 
W)  the  President,  though  surely  he  could  find 
a  political  riposte  by  accusing  his  support- 
ers— and  fairly  so — of  undercutting  his  nego- 
tiating strategy  In  Paris.  But  none  of  these 
results,  however  they  are  evaluated,  should 
be  confused  with  ending  the  war. 

The  core  truth  Is  that  the  denial  of  funds 
for  a  residual  force  would  Indeed  undercut 
the   President's    negotiating    strategy.    That 
being  so,  we  submit  that  the  only  basis  on 
which  a  responsible  vote  can  be  cast  fc«-  the 
Mansfield  amendment  Is  the  belief  that  Mr. 
Nixon's  strategy  Is  not  going  to  work  by  No- 
vember  anyway   and   that   he   will   then   be 
defeated    by    Senator    McOovem.    Mr.    Mc- 
Qovem  has  pledged,  of  course,  not  only   to 
pull  all  forces  out  of  South  Vietnam  within 
90  days  of  taking  office  but — a  step  not  con- 
templated at   al)   by  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment— to  stop  the  bombing  on  Inauguration 
Day.  That  is  to  say,  before  taking  a  crucial 
card  out   of  Mr.   Nixon's  bargaining  hand, 
legislators  must  be  persuaded  that  the  Preel- 
dent's  policy  and  political   career  alike  are 
bankrupt.  Without  such  a  dual  conviction,  a 
vote  for  the  Mansfield  amendment  would  be 
capricious   In   the   extreme.    And   even   with 
those  two  convictions,  those  who  vote   for 
the  Mansfield  amendment  must  take  upon 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  34.  1972] 
Tke  Coopra  Ajckndmxnt 
Senator  Cooper's  amendment  to  the  mili- 
tary aid  bill,  due  to  be  voted  on  today  as 
an  alternative  to  a  new  and  rerlsed  Mans- 
field amendment,  poses  to  the  Congreas  for 
the  first  time  the  stark  issue  of  whether  It 
wUl  take  unto  Itself  the  re^wnslblllty  for 
Imposing  a  quick  and  unconditional  end  to 
American  involvement  In  the  Vietnam  war. 
As  w«  noted  tbe  otlur  day,  the  latest  version 
of  Senator  Mansfield's  amendment,  which 
would  cut  funds  for  a  residual  force  In 
Vietnam  but  allow  the  President  to  continue 
bombing.  Is  a  tentative  gesture:  it  could 
undercut  the  President's  negotUtlng  strategy 
but  It  woxild  not  bring  about  an  end  ot  the 
war.  By  contrast,  the  Cooper  amendment, 
while  It  could  undercut  the  President's 
strategy,  would  do  so  with  the  additional  and 
transforming  effect  of  ending  American  com- 
bat participation.  By  meaBtS  of  a  fund  cut<rfr, 
it  would  compel  the  withdrawal  of  all  Ameri- 
can farces  and  an  end  to  the  bombing  If 
the  war  did  not  end  by  negotiation  In  four 
months. 

But  what  about  the  prisoners?  The  unique- 
ness of  Senator  Cooper's  approach  lies  In 
the  fact  that  previous  war-policy  amend- 
ments have  conditioned  an  end  to  American 
military  activity  upon  an  agreement  to  re- 
lease the  POWs,  or  upon  their  actual  release. 
"On  the  one  hand  these  amendments  have 
provided  that  all  funds  shaU  be  denied 
except  for  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces,"  said 
Mr.  Cooper  last  week.  "Then  In  contradiction, 
they  provided  ImpUclUy  that  funds  for  our 
participation  In  the  war  shall  contmue,  that 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  fight  In 
Vietnam  from  other  countries,  from  the  air, 
or  from  the  seas,  untU  our  prisoners  are  re- 
leased." This  is,  of  course,  the  approach  the 
Preeldent  is  now  taking  at  Paris,  so  far  as  is 
publicly  known.  His  offer  to  withdraw  and 
stop  bombing  Is  conditioned  upon  a  release 
of  POWs  (and  presumably  upon  Hanoi's  ac- 
ceptance  of   a  cease-fire   as   well). 

The  demonstrable  fact  Is  that  this  ap- 
proach has  yet  to  produce  results.  Barring 
success  in  four  months,  Mr.  Cooper  would  act 
on  the  expectation  that  the  prisoners  wUl  be 
freed — and  that  other  nations  wlU  urge 
Hanoi  to  free  them — only  when  the  United 
States  withdraws  and  halts  the  bombing.  "I 
do  not  believe  that  this  amendment  or  any 
amendment  can  promise  absolutely  the  re- 
lease of  our  prisoners  of  war."  said  the  sena- 
tor. "I  do  not  believe  that  any  Individual  can 
promise  the  release  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 
I  can  only  say  that.  In  my  view,  negotiations 
and  withdrawal  offer  the  best  chance  to 
secure  their  release."  That  he  mentioned 
"negotiations"  at  all  can  probably  best  be 
put  down  to  his  reluctance  to  embarrass  his 
fellow  Republican,  President  Nixon.  It  seems 
plain  that  Mr.  Cooper  believes  "withdrawal  ' 
Is  the  only  way. 

So  finally  the  Senate  has  the  occasion  to 
vote  directly  and  foroefuUy  (by  a  fiind 
cutoff)  on  the  President's  strategy  of  nego- 
tiating from  strength.  By  this  vote.  It  has 
the  further  occasion  to  assert  its  constitu- 
tional responsiblUty  to  direct  the  use  of 
funds  and  its  constitutional  right  to  bring 
Its  Influence  to  bear — as  best  It  can — In  the 
shaping  of  foreign  policy. 

Prankly,  we  cannot  conceive  of  a  more 
serious  and  dUBcult  vote  f<w  conscientious 
legislators.  For  one  thing,  they  are  being 
asked  to  second-guess  the  President  In  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  national  Import — In  a 
matter,  moreover,  where  the  President  has  In 
train  a  secret  negotiation  which  conceivably 
coxild  succeed  and  which  might  be  torpedoed 


by  the  challenge  to  it  which  they  are  now 
i«qua>ted  to  endorse.  "What  makes  tt  mere 
dlJBcult  U  that  conscientious  legislators  an 
ijio  being  asked  to  make  this  momentous  in- 

tervenUon  after  Congress,  for  years,  has  gone 
along  with  successive  PresldenU  and  enabled 
them.  If  not  encouraged  them,  to  develop 
the  very  policies  which  the  Cooper  amend- 
ment would  now  suddenly  rererM. 

We  would  agree  with  those  who  argue  that 
the  flabblness  o*  Congreas  fro«n  the  first  de- 
bate on  the  Tonkin  Beaolutlon  m  1864  is  no 
Mgument  by  Itself  for  compounding  crimes 
of  omission  that  stretch  back  over  eight  yean 
or  more.  Nor  has  President  Nixon  earned,  by 
ms  performance,  much  sympathy  or  consid- 
eration  from   Congress.   Repeatedly   he   has 
rudely  scorned  opportunlUes  to  make  Con- 
neas  his  partner  in  a  genuinely  national,  bl- 
partlaan    war    poacy — opportuniaee    which 
would  have  taken  nothing  away   from  his 
own  oonoepts  of  how  we  ought  to  proceed. 
Last  November  he  loudly  denounced  as  no 
part  of  his  policy  an  earlier  Mansfield  amend- 
ment which  was  actuaUy  written  Into  Uw. 
only  to  reveal  In  January  that  almost  Its  pre- 
cise terms  had  been  secretly  offered  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  by  Dr.  Kissinger  the  pre- 
vious May.  For  the  resulting  frustration  of 
congressional  war  critics  and  the  subsequent 
hardening  at  their  poelUon,  he  has  hlmseU, 
In  large  meastire,  to  blame,  more  than  one 
senator,  seeking  some  accommodation   with 
the  White  House  on  a  Vietnam  peace  plan, 
has  been  bluntly  told  that  this  is  to  be  Mr. 
Nixon's  show. 

So  we  can  sympathize  with  thoee  who  win 
vote  with  Senator  Cooper  to  Impoee  a  foui- 
month  time  limit,  once  and  for  aU.  on  Ameri- 
can involvement  In  Vietnam.  But  we  none- 
theless doubt  the  wisdom,  and  stUl  more  the 
practical  purpose,  of  such  a  vote.  Ptar  one 
thing,  whatever  the  outcome  in  the  Senate, 
the  measure  Is  almost  certain  to  fall  m  the 
House.  In  any  case,  In  reaUty  It  cannot 
amount  to  more  than  a  shattering  vote  of  no 
confidence  in  a  difficult  and  deUcate  effort, 
now  presumably  under  way.  to  translate 
weeks  of  pulvertelng  bombing  attacks  into 
a  negotiated  settlement. 

The  Senate  cannot  undo  the  bombing  and 
the  mining  and  the  Cambodian  and  Laotian 
"incursions"  and  aU  the  rest  of  Mr.  Ntxons 
three-and-a-half-year  performance  in  the 
conduct  of  our  Vietnam  war  effort— Includ- 
ing some  20.000  American  dead.  It  can  only 
undermine  the  last  chance  he  has  to  make 
good  bef<M^  election  day.  on  four  years  of 
promises  to  end  American  participation  In 
the  war.  He  does  not  need  Congress  to  teU 
Mm  that  the  great  majority  of  Americans 
expect  that  promise  to  be  kept.  And  If  he 
falls  to  deUver  on  it  by  November,  the  Ameri- 
can electorate  will  have  an  opportunity  at 
that  time  to  render  a  more  meaningful  Judg- 
ment upon  his  record  than  any  that  could  be 
made  in  the  United  States  Senate  today 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  that  there  is  not  much 
more  that  can  be  said.  However,  if  I  may 
sum  it  up  briefly,  what  the  Senate  is 
confronted  vrith  is  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  it  desires  a  residual 
force  to  remain  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  President  has  indicated  that  the 
number  of  American  military  personnel 
in  South  Vietnam  will  be  reduced  to 
39.000  by  September  1.  As  of  today  the 
number  is  46.500. 

What  this  amendment  seeks  to  do  is 
to  carry  on  the  same  pattern  which  the 
President  established  shortly  after  he 
assumed  ofBce,  at  which  time  he  began 
to  reduce  the  number  of  550.000  Ameri- 
can military  personnel  in  South  Vietnam 
in  stages  down  to  its  present  flgtire. 

The  question  is  whether  we  want  to  be 
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tied  to  the  apron  strings  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  have  them  determine  what  we 
should  do  or  whether  we  want  to  sever 
those  strings  after  giving  a  certain 
amount  of  notice  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  point  out  that 
Mr.  Henry  Kissinger,  on  his  return  from 
his  last  visit  to  China,  made  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

We  expect  that  when  the  war  la  finally 
settled.  It  wUl  be  through  direct  negotlatlona 
between  the  North  Vietnamese  and  American 
negotiators 

This.  I  think,  fits  in  with  the  tenor  of 
what  I  propose  to  do.  I  woidd  hope  that 
the  amendment  which  I  have  offered  will 
be  acceded  to.  And  I  hope  that  all  of 
section  12  would  remain  In  the  pending 
bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  1  minute.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
said.  I  think  this  matter  has  been  en- 
tirely covered.  But  I  cannot  agree  with 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  majority 
leswler,  that  the  issue  is  whether  or  not 
we  want  a  residential  force  in  South 
Vietnam.  That  is  by  no  means  the  issue 
for  this  entire  debate  and  the  so-called 
Cannon  amendment. 

The  Issue  Is  whether  or  not  we  want 
to  abandon  the  prisoners  of  war  who  are 
in  Southeast  Asia  today  and  pull  out  our 
troops  and  leave  those  men  who  went 
there,  not  of  their  own  choosing,  but 
under  orders  to  represent  our  cotmtry. 

I  happen  to  feel  very  deeply  about  this 
matter.  I  am  one  of  those  persons  who 
wears  a  bracelet  of  a  missing  prisoner  of 
war.  a  man  who  has  gone  there,  because 
I  think  we  should  do  something  alwut 
getting  those  men  back,  and  the  way  to 
do  that  is  not  to  pull  our  troops  back  and 
leave  those  boys  over  there  to  rot. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  if  the 
Senator  would  read  subsection  (b),  sec- 
tion 12,  we  face  up  to  that  problem  of 
POW's  because  subsection  <bi  reads  as 
follows.  All  we  are  considering  at  this 
time  is  subsection  (a) ,  but  subsection  (b) 
reads: 

(b)  The  Involvement  of  United  States 
military  forces,  land,  sea,  or  air  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining,  supporting,  or  engaging 
In  hostilities  in  or  over  Indochina  shall 
terminate  after — 

(1)  an  agreement  for  a  verified  cease-fire 
between  United  States  Forces  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Pront  and  those  allied  with 
the  National  Liberation  PYont,  and 

(2)  the  release  of  all  United  States  prison- 
ers of  war  held  by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  and  forces  allied  with  such  Oovem- 
ment,  and 

(3)  an  accounting  for  all  Americans  miss- 
ing In  action  who  have  been  held  by  or 
Icnown  to  such  Government  of  such  forces. 
An  accounting  for  such  Amerlcivn  personnel 
referred  to  above  shall  be  subject  to  verifica- 
tion by  the  International  Red  Cross  or  any 
other  International  body  mutually  agreed  to 
by  the  President  of  the  United  Stat«8  and 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam. 

So  I  would  say  that  severing  ourselves 
from  the  cord  which  ties  us  to  South 
Vietnam,  which  we  have  supported  with 
our  casualties  and  our  Treasury  for  12 


years,  would  in  no  way  infringe  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  POW's  and  recoverable 
MIAs  would  be  released.  Subsection  'b) 
faces  that  problem,  not  subsection  (a). 

TO    &AVK    THE    LrrE    OF    THB    tTKKJJOWN    SOLOHS 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  work  has 
begun  at  Arhngton  Cemetery  on  a  tomb 
for  an  unknown  soldier  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  At  the  present  time,  however,  all 
45.810  Americans  killed  in  this  war  have 
been  identified.  If  the  Congress  approves 
the  Mansfield  amendment  to  end  this 
war  by  October  1.  I  fully  expect  that 
tomb  to  remain  empty. 

Instead  of  escalating  the  war  and 
maintaining  a  residual  force  in  Vietnam 
under  the  dubious  rationale  of  saving 
American  lives,  I  believe  that  we  should 
save  those  lives  by  acting  now  to  bring 
our  military  involvement  to  an  end. 

If  that  tomb  at  Arlington  remains 
empty,  it  will  be  tragically  symbolic  of 
this  war,  for  our  intervention  has  been 
drained  of  any  noble  purpose  by  our 
prolongation  of  the  slaughter  in  order 
to  preserve  the  shell  of  a  corrupt  regime 
in  Saigon. 

According  to  the  most  recent  opinion 
poll,  nearly  eight  out  of  every  10  Amer- 
icans want  all  of  our  ground,  naval,  and 
air  forces  brought  home.  This  over- 
whelmingly consensus  for  an  end  to  our 
involvement  has  been  nearly  this  high 
for  .several  years,  during  which  thou- 
sands of  additional  people  have  met  thelr 
deaths. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  our  people  now 
say  quite  openly  that  It  is  morally  wTong 
for  the  United  States  to  be  fighting  in 
Vietnam.  The  brave  reasons  for  which 
we  entered  this  conflict  have  now  been 
tarnished  by  imfulfilled  promises  of 
peace,  by  revelations  of  deceit,  by  the 
brutalization  of  war  which  produced  My 
Lai  and  other  atrocities,  and  by  the  ac- 
cumulated horror  at  the  devastation  of 
the  land  and  suffering  of  the  people  we 
sought  to  defend. 

Those  who  have  died  are  known,  and 
their  supreme  sacrifice  is  justly  honored. 
But  the  many  survivors  in  our  own  coun- 
try' remain  unknown,  unhonored,  and 
luirelieved. 

Over  300.000  men  have  been  woimded; 
many  are  disabled  for  life  Countless 
others  have  been  scarred  from  within  by 
the  memories  of  ccmbat  which  haunt 
their  dreams.  Thirty  thousand  widows 
and  orphans  must  try  to  make  new  lives 
lOr  themselves.  Eighty  thousand  surviv- 
ing parents.  80.000  surviving  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  60,000  surviving  grand- 
parents must  learn  to  live  without  their 
loved  ones. 

Bitter  veterans  return  to  a  society 
which  offers  them  no  jobs. 

In  spite  of  sdl  this  suffering,  in  spite  of 
the  distortions  to  our  economy  which 
have  diverted  over  $150  billion  into  the 
Indochina  quagmire,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
peated promises  of  peace,  the  war  con- 
tinues with  unrelenting  fury. 

Once  again  we  hetu:  hopeful  predic- 
tions. "Just  a  little  longer."  we  are  told; 
Just  a  few  more  months,  a  few  more 
secret  trips  to  Paris,  and  of  course  several 
hundred  thousand  more  tons  of  bombs." 

I  have  had  enough;  the  American  peo- 
ple have  had  enough. 

The  people  of  Indochina  have  certain- 


ly had  enough.  Yet  even  today,  after 
more  than  a  million  military  in  this  war 
and  several  hundred  thousand  civilian 
deaths,  the  war  continues. 

American  casualties  have  been  merti- 
fully  reduced.  But  that  is  little  comfort 
to  the  Cambodians,  who  have  been  suf. 
fering  casualties  at  a  rate  for  that  small 
country  which  would  be  equivalent  to 
over  300  deaths  per  day  for  a  natlwi  the 
size  of  the  United  States. 

Nor  has  the  war  ended  for  the  people 
of  Laos,  who  suffer  the  equivalent  of 
nearly  900  American  deaths  per  day. 
None  of  these  figures  includes  estimates 
of  enemy  deaths. 

Since  the  end  of  March.  South  Vlet- 
nsmese  military  forces  have  suffered 
nearly  as  msuiy  deaths  as  in  all  of  1971— 
at  a  rate  equivalent  to  2,200  Americans 
dying  every  day. 

In  addition  to  the  military  casualties 
L«!  the  terrible  suffering  of  civilians.  Thou- 
sends  of  civilians  hav*>  been  killed  in  the 
recent  fighting — perhaps  25,000  in  South 
Vietnam  alone.  Officially  acknowle^ed 
refugees  total  over  300,000  in  Laos,  per- 
haps a  like  nimiber  in  Cambodia,  and 
1.2  million  In  South  Vietnam. 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves.  They 
literally  cry  out  for  an  end  to  this  blood- 
shed. 

Under  the  Guam  Doctrine,  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  their  war,  and  it  certainly 
is  in  terms  of  the  suffering.  But  It  Is  also 
our  war  in  many  unfortunate  ways. 

We  have  paid  for  this  war  for  the  past 
22  years.  We  gave  the  French  billions  to 
preserve  their  empire,  and  when  the  first 
Indochina  war  ended  in  1954,  we  then 
trained  and  equipped  the  armies  of  the 
supposedly  independent  nations. 

No  one  can  ever  know  whether  the 
fighting  would  have  gone  on  so  long,  or 
been  so  ferocious,  or  led  to  a  worse  out- 
come for  America's  long  range  global  in- 
terests. If  we  had  not  foot  the  bill  and 
encouraged  our  allies  to  fight  for  more 
than  two  decades. 

But  we  do  know  that  the  war  and  Its 
tragic  consequences  will  continue  so  long 
as  we  fuel  its  fiames  with  the  biUicxis  of 
dollars  provided  by  the  foreign  aid  and 
defense  bills. 

The  war  is  our  wtir  in  Laos,  even 
though  we  technically  have  no  combat 
forces  there,  because  we  give  Laos  20 
times  more  in  military  aid  than  It  spends 
on  its  own  defense — an  amoimt  40  per- 
cent larger  than  its  GNP. 

The  war  is  our  war  in  Cambodia,  even 
though  our  only  military  personnel  are 
on  an  equipment  delivery  team,  because 
we  provide  more  than  one  and  one-fourth 
as  much  military  siid  as  the  Cambodians 
spend  on  their  own  defense — more  even 
than  the  total  Cambodian  Government 
budget. 

And  the  war  Is  stHl  our  war  in  Vietnam, 
since  we  still  give  the  Thleu  regime  over 
three  times  as  much  in  military  aid  as  It 
spends  for  Its  own  defense — an  amount 
equal  to  70  percent  of  Vietnam's  GNP. 

In  fact,  of  course,  Americans  are  still 
heavily  and  personally  involved  in  this 
ccaifllct,  despite  the  tact  that  nearly  twice 
as  many  U.S.  military  personnel  are  now 
fighting  the  war  from  outside  as  from 
inside  Vietnam. 

Last  year  we  were  told  that  the  war 
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—,  wtadiQg  down,  but  this  year  even 
Sit  claim  cannot  be  made. 
"Si^anuary  we  have  doubled  our 
AtrPorce  fighter-bomber  strength  in 
Sitheast  Asia.  We  have  tripled  our  c^- 
Stf  s^^ii-  We  have  quadrupled  the 
«mher  of  B-52's  bombing  In  Indo- 
S-and  now  have  diverted  about  half 
r?^^tire  B-52  fieet  to  this  war. 

Having  ended  much  of  our  involve- 
Qient  in  the  ground  war,  we  have  now 
wmjched  a  major  air  war— more  fright- 
^Tand  devastating  than  ever  before. 

Oar  virtually  unrestrained  bombing  In 
Rorth  Vietnam  has  created  what  the  de- 
fense reporter  for  the  Evening  Star  re- 
eeitly  called  "a  human  disaster  of  hls- 
t«tc  proportions  for  the  people  of  North 

Vietnam." 

If  our  bombing  of  allegedly  military 
tj^rgets  continues  to  damage  dikes  and 
juns,  as  reported  by  on-the-scene  ob- 
jgrvers,  we  may  compound  that  hiiman 
disaster  even  more. 

Only  this  week,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  reported  from  Saigon  that  XJB. 
pilots  seem  to  be  running  out  of  new 
worthwhile  targets  In  the  North — 

Although  virtually  all  conceivable  military 
tugets  already  have  received  a  thorough 
puminellng.  it  nevertheless  is  still  hard  to 
taaess  the  restilt. 

If  this  report  is  true,  £md  the  military 
Impact  of  this  new  escalation  has  not 
yet  been  felt,  we  may  be  on  the  brink  of 
even  more  terrifying  decisive  military 
actions. 

This  new  air  wax  Is  still  costly  for  the 
United  States.  If  sustained  for  the  In- 
definite future,  which  seems  likely  under 
the  current  administration's  policy,  it 
would  cost  $2  to  $4  billion  every  year, 
over  and  above  whatever  direct  milltsoy 
aid  we  provide,  according  to  the  Cornell 
air  war  study. 

Already,  the  administration  has  asked 
for  an  additional  $3.5  billion  to  pay  for 
the  increased  costs  of  the  war  In  the 
current  fiscal  year.  If  news  reports  are 
correct,  this  amounts  to  a  doubling  of 
the  planned  extra  cost  of  the  war  this 
year. 

Current  policy  offers  us  no  assurance 
of  an  end  to  this  war.  On  the  contrary. 
It  prolongs  the  imprisormient  of  our 
POW's  and  the  anguish  of  the  families 
of  those  missing  in  action. 

The  heavy  price  we  have  paid  during 
the  first  3  months  of  our  escalated  air 
war  is  now  of  record.  U.S  bombing  In 
June  was  the  heaviest  for  any  month  in 
2¥i  years,  since  January  of  1970. 
"Rie  total  tonnage  of  bombs  dropped  wsus 
112,460 — double  the  rate  in  January  of 
this  year  when  an  offensive  was  said  to 
be  Imminent.  During  the  months  of  April, 
May.  and  June.  American  servicemen 
died  at  a  rate  higher  than  one  per  day; 
an  equal  number  of  Americans  were 
added  to  the  rolls  of  those  missing  In 
action  and  every  3  days  another  Ameri- 
can joined  his  compatriots  In  North  Viet- 
namese prison  camps. 

U.S.  planes  have  also  been  lost  at  a 
rate  above  one  per  day.  Using  the  unit 
costs  given  in  the  Cornell  air  war  study, 
the  cost  from  aircraft  and  helicopter 
losses  alone  for  this  3 -month  period  Is 
over  half  a  bllUon  dollars. 


We  can  sUnp  this  simply  by  agreeing 
to  and  then  implementing  the  Mansfield 
amendment. 

We  can  end  our  Involvement  in  this 
tragic  war  and  bring  all  of  our  troops 
and  prisoners  home. 

And  then,  as  a  united  people,  we  can 
devote  our  energies  and  resources  to  fill 
in  the  craters  of  neglect  in  our  own 
society- 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  on  the  time 

of  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 

has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  take  It  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 

call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorxmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  can  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana   (Mr. 
Ellender).   the   Senator  from   Georgia 
( Mr.  Gambreix  > .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern).  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stkvxnson) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovbrn)  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Oam- 
brell) . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  woiUd  vote  yea  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  would  vote 
nay. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voUng,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stbvenson),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gritfin)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  lUness. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  60, 
nays  32,  as  follows: 


Percy 
Pro  xm  Ire 
Randolph 
Rlblcoff 
Bchwelker 


Allen 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Buckley 

Cannon 

Cook 

Dole    • 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 


Ellender 
GambreU 

Gravel 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bayb 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
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YEAS — 60 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Eagleton 

Pulbrlght 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HoUlngs 

HTuska 

ETughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javlts 


Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

UcCleilan 

Uetcai; 

MlUer 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

HuBkle 

HelBon 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pen 


Scott  Tunney 

Spong  WUllams 

Symington  Toun« 
■rijunnond 
Tower 

NATS— 33 

Brvln  Roth 

Fannin  Saxbe 

Pong  Smith 

Ooldwater  Sparkman 

Oumey  Stafford 

Hansen  Biennis 

Jackson  Stevens 

Long  Taft 

McOee  Talmadge 

Mclntyre  Welcker 
Packvk'ood 

NOT  VOTINO — 8 

Grlffln  Mundt 

Jordan.  N.C  Stevenson 
McGovem 


So  Mr.  Mansfield's  amendment  (No. 
1334)  to  Mr.  Cannon's  amendment  was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
f.m«»nrimi»nt  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  CAHifON)  as  amended.  On  this 
amendment,  there  Is  a  time  limitation  of 
one-half  hour /Who  yldds  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  whatever  time  I  have. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  am  in  cod- 
trol  of  the  time  in  favor  of  the  Cannon 
amendment,  because  I  would  have  to 
oppose  the  Cannon  amendment  as  it  Is 
now  amended.  I  cannot  go  along  with 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  In  abandoo- 
iag  our  prisoners  of  war  In  Southeast 
Asia.  But  if  I  have  control  of  the  time, 
I  am  willing  to  yield  it  back. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
several  years  now  I  have  believed,  as 
most  Americans  have,  that  there  are  no 
goals  left  in  Southeast  Asia  which  can 
justify  the  death  of  one  more  American. 
I  have,  therefore,  steadfastly  voted 
this  way,  again  and  again,  on  the  series 
of  end-the-war  amendments  before  the 
Senate  in  recent  years.  For  the  same  rea- 
son I  expressed  my  skepticism  about  the 
wisdom  of  invading  Cambodia  after  per- 
sonally reviewing  the  situation  there  at 
the  request  of  the  President.  For  the 
same  reason  I  strongly  opposed  the  min- 
ing of  Haiphong  and  so  stated  at  the 
time. 

In  every  case  my  consistent  position 
has  been — 

First.  That  we  must  withdraw  as  soon 
as  possible  from  Vietnam. 

Second.  That  this  withdrawal  should 
depend  onl>-  on  the  condition  that  POW's 
be  returned  and  our  MLA's  accounted  for. 
Third.  That  this  is  not  President  Nix- 
on's war.  We  got  into  this  war  together 
as  a  Nation  and  that  we  must  do  our  beet 
to  rise  above  partisan  and  ideological 
politics  to  make  stire  that  we  get  out  at 
it  together;  that  our  gotil  must  be  peace, 
not  politics. 

Potirth.  That,  since  the  President  and 
the  Congress  share  the  responsibility  un- 
der the  Constitution  for  achieving  such  a 
peace,  the  Congress  must  legislate  to  this 

Wifl. 

However,  I  am  confronted  today,  along 
with  my  colleagues,  with  a  most  difficult 
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dUemma.  My  views  on  this  war  remain 
unchanged.  My  sense  of  constltuUonal 
responsibility  for  realizing  such  a  peace 
remains  as  strong  as  ever.  My  conviction 
that  the  President  and  the  Congress  must 
work  together  in  a  nonpartisan  way  re- 
mains as  intense  as  ever. 

But  our  dilemma  is  that  at  this  exact 
point  m  time  the  President  is  engaged  in 
the  most  delicate  and  direct  negoUatlons 
to  end  this  war.  I  realize  that  honest, 
responsible  men  wiU  differ  on  whether 
amendments  before  us  today  wUl  help 
or  hinder  these  negotiations. 

Of  course.  I  realize  that  again  and 
again  Presidents  in  both  parties  justified 
their  opposition  to  congressional  end- 
the-war  efforts  on  Jie  grounds  that  they 
would  disturb  Presidential  negotiations. 
How  many  Umes— how  many  times  have 
we  all  been  disappointed? 

I  realize,  too,  that  Presidents  of  both 
parties  have  not  recognized  the  degree 
to  which  the  ConsUtution  charges  both 
branches  of  Goverrunent  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  peace  and  have  therefore 
failed  to  involve  the  Congress  properly. 
In  particular  I  was  painfully  disap- 
pointed by  President  Nixon's  disdain  for 
the  Mansfield  amendment  which  was  m 
ever  so  respectful  and  mild  language  sim- 
ply stated  as  a  matter  of  national  policy 
our  ardent  desire  to  withdraw  from  this 

war.  *  1 

With  all  these  reservations  and  pamtui 
memories  in  mind  I  have  nevertheless 
concluded  that  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science vote  for  the  amendments  before 
us  today  however  much  I  agree  with 
them;  because  I  fear  they  could  indeed 
disturb  the  negotiations  now  underway. 
But  unless  I  be  misunderstood  or  my 
intent  misconstrued  let  me  make  clear  to 
the  Senate  and  the  President  that  this 
is  only  a  temporary  moratorium  as  far 
as  Tom  McIntyrk  Is  concerned.  If  in  my 
judgment  the  present  peace  negotiations 
break  down,  this  Senator  will,  at  the  first 
opportunity,  again  vote  as  he  has  for 
vears  for  a  legislative  solution. 

The  President  well  knows  that  he  is 
accountable  to  the  people  of  this  Nation 
to  fulfill  his  pledge  to  end  this  war  by 
the  end  of  his  term.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
help  him.  And  he  is  accountable. 

I  must  say  in  all  candor  that  this  Is 
one  of  the  most  difBcult  decisions  in  the 
10  years  that  I  have  been  in  the  Senate, 
but  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  act  to- 
day for  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  in  any 
other  way,  and  I  must  do  what  I  think  is 
right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
H0GHES>.  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  recurs  on 
sigreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  as 
sunended  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Manstold). 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 

the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  On  this 

question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 

ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Ur.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellendkr).  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr  QAMBRiLL).  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravil'.  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
QovxRN)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McCjovern).  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  GRirnN)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Munbt)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  44, 
navs  49,  as  follows: 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Fulbrlght 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Baker 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bogi?s 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Cannon 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cotton 


Ellender 

Gambrell 

Gravel 
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TEAS — 44 

Hatneld 

HoUlngs 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Man.sfleld 

Matblas 

McClellan 

MetcaU 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Uoss 

NAYS— i9 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnick 

Eastland 

EU'vln 

Pannln 

Pong 

Ooldwater 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Long 

McOee 

Mclntyre 

UlUer 

NOT  VOTING — 7 

Grlffln  Mundt 

Jordan.  N.C. 
McGovem 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Schwelker 

Spong 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tunney 

Williams 


Pack  wood 

Pearson 

Roth 

Sa.xbe 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Tart 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Welcker 

Young 


(No 


So    Mr.    Cannon's    amendment 
1232 1  was  rejected. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 
agreed  to.  .    ... 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr  President,  at  this 
point  in  time,  we  are  almost  certainly 
witnessing  the  most  decisive  stage  in  the 
anguished  histor>-  of  Vietnam.  The  final 
outcome  is  now  in  tenuous  balance.  What 
the  Congress  does  now  can  tip  that  bal- 
ance negatively— at  best  to  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  struggle.  The  passage  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment  to  S.  3390  could  be 
just  that  fatal  action.  Its  approval  could. 
in  actuality,  assure  the  continuance  of 
those  hostilities  or  termination  on  the 
basis  of  defeat.  I  feel  compelled  to  ex- 
plain, because  so  much  is  at  stake.  So 
much  in  past  expenditure  of  American 
blood,  effort,  and  resources.  So  much  in 


present  prospects  for  an  end  of  boetflitlB 
and  the  release  of  American  prisoner!  «( 
war.  So  much  in  future  hopes  for  the  ei- 
tablishment  of  the  rule  of  law  u  tba 
foundation  for  diirable  world  peace.  To 
lose  this  stake  through  m-conslder«d 
congressional  action,  however  well  ]&. 
tended,  would  be  tragic. 

Let  us  look  objectively,  dlspasslonatdy 
at  the  current  scene  in  Vietnam.  We  lee 
12  North  Vietnamese  divisions,  almost  »n 
of    Hanoi's    armed    strength,    engaged 
across  the  borders  of  North  Vietnam  In 
a  total  effort — indeed,  an  all-out  Inva- 
sion— to  take  over  South  Vietnam  by 
force  of  arms    This  is  unprovoked  ag- 
gression  in  contemptuous  violation  of 
international  law,  of  the  Charter  of  ttae 
United  Nations,  of  the  Geneva  Acowda, 
and  of  understandings  with  the  United 
States.  It  is  sm  outright  resort  to  w«r  tt 
an  instnmient  of  national  policy.  Tbeae 
North  Vietnamese  divisions  are  attack- 
ing South  Vietnam  from  the  northern 
and  western  approaches  in  accorduce 
with  a  preplanned  strategy.  These  di- 
visions have  been  forearmed  with  sophis- 
ticated, offensive  weapons  received  trcm 
outside  sources.  In  what  well  may  be  s 
final  gamble,  these  divisions  are  aimed 
at  negating  the  right  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  to  determine  their  own 
fate. 

We  also  see  the  armed  forces  of  Sooth 
Vietnam  fighting  alone  an  the  ground 
to  resist  this  invasion.  These  defenders, 
still  of  imeven  caliber  and  motivattoa 
are  putting  to  the  acid  test  the  training 
and  equipment  received  under  our  Viet- 
namization  program — a  program  aimed 
at  enabling  the  South  Vietnamese  to  de- 
fend themselves  and  permitting  the  si- 
multaneous  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces. 
Under  that  program  over  500,000  Ameri- 
can troops  have  been  withdrawn.  The 
process    is    continuing.    Thus,   no  DB. 
ground  troops  are  fighting  at  the  side  of 
our  Vietnamese  allies.  We  are  giving  them 
all  the  air  and  naval  support  we  can. 
They  deserve  that  support  in  their  re- 
sistance to  the  enemy.  Above  all  what 
they  need  now  is  a  show  of  U.S.  confi- 
dence and  support  in  this  time  of  thdr 
testing.  With  the  assurance  that  we  are 
not  letting  them  down  at  the  moment 
of  greatest  need,  the  South  Vietnameee 
have  a  chance  to  repel  the  invader  to 
convince  Hanoi  that  the  negotiating  table 
and  not  the  battlefield  Is  the  place  to 
seek  an  honorable  settlement  to  this 
long  and  terrible  struggle.  Without  thU 
assurance,  however.  South  Vietnameje 
determinaUon  and  abUity  to  prevailjrtU 
undoubtedly  be  weakened.  That  faltering 
can  only  result  In  the  prolongation  <a 
hostilities  or  the  victory  of  the  fcffM  <» 
arms  over  the  rule  of  law,  the  dewn 
of  self-determination  by  aggression.  TM 
passage  of  an  unqualified  end-the-wK 
amendment  would  be  a  vote  against  tOM 
assurance  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
need  and  that  we  have  led  them  to  beUew 

they  can  coimt  on.  

On  the  American  side  in  Vietnam,  *« 
see  American  air  and  naval  power  Ma- 
ployed  to  interdict  the  flow  of  suppn* 
and  material  fueling  the  enemy  offen- 
sive—employed to  give  air  support  to  tne 
South  Vietnamese  defenders.  We  aw 
see  a  continuing  drawdown  of  US.  lc««i 


.„-ate  this  offensive.  There  still  remain, 
S»r  some  49,000  American  troops 
£ESd  throughout  Vietnam.  These 
*^lre  not  engaged  In  ground  flght- 
ETto  support  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 
Se^Sdent  has  made  It  clear  hat 
2;  will  not  be.  American  casualty  lists 
I^ln  low  There  is  no  way  the  North 
;|^iunese  invasion  does  not  put  our 

■"SiSliriy  *^»ngered  are  the  Uves  of 
.lumnumber  of  American  military  and 
IZS^  advisers.  There  are  also  private 
Wtean  citizens.  All  of  these  Ameri- 
^are  iK,w  behind  the  shield  of  the 
^aOh  Vietnamese  forces.  So  is  a  vast 
^t  of  American  property.  Their  ul- 
amate  protection  is  the  resiJonsibUity  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Does 
the  Senate  wish  to  act  to  weaken  this 
lUeld  or  to  undermine  the  President's 
Mm  to  carry  out  this  responsibility? 
The  passage  of  this  amendment  would 
have  Just  these  undesired  results.  It 
would  embolden  the  enemy  to  press  his 
attack.  It  would  damage  the  confidence 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  meet  the  at- 
tack It  would  undercut  the  Vietnaml- 
utiiXi  process  at  the  very  time  it  is  be- 
ing put  to  the  test.  It  would  jeopardize 
the  schedule  for  the  orderly  disengage- 
ment of  the  US.  military  role  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Moving  from  Vietnam  itself  to  Paris, 
how  do  things  stand  with  the  negotiat- 
ing route  ai  a  means  of  ending  the  Viet- 
nam conflict?  Here,  too,  the  situation 
Is  In  precarious  balance  between  some 
hope  for  progress  and  a  continuation  of 
the  stalemate.  While  its  forces  were 
mounting  a  general  offensive,  Hanoi  pro- 
fessed willingness  to  resvmie  the  Paris 
talks,  stalled  because  there  was  nothing 
new  to  say.  We  saw  little  reason  to  meet 
to  talk  when  the  real  dialog  was  opened 
by  enemy  guns  in  Vietnam.  Because, 
however,  the  President  does  not  wish  to 
foreclose  any  opportunity  that  might 
lead  to  productive  negotiations,  we  have 
resumed  the  talks. 

We  now  hope  Hanoi  will  have  some- 
thtog  new  to  say  that  can  lead  to  an 
icceptable  settlement  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  this  may  now  be  the  case. 
Hanoi  may  now  be  balancing  the  pros 
and  cons  of  pursuing  the  path  to  genu- 
ine negotiations.  If  so,  Hanoi  will  be  sen- 
sitJve  to  the  signals  from  the  United 
States  as  to  the  support  of  the  I*resl- 
dent's  Vietnam  policies. 

Passage  of  the  amendment  before  us 
would  be  an  immistakable  signal  of  lack 
(rf  support.  It  would  certainly  offer  Hanoi 
no  Incentive  to  move  away  from  its  ob- 
durate insistence  on  terms  that  demand 
surrender  rather  than  an  equitable  set- 
tlement. 

Its  approval,  therefore,  could  well 
sanff  whatever  chance  exists  for  an  ac- 
ceptable political  solutlOTi  that  would  In- 
clude not  only  the  release  of  American 
PtJBoners,  but  the  preservation  of  the 
basic  principle  for  which  we  have  fought 
•ad  bled— that  aggression  is  an  unac- 
ceptable and  unrewarding  Instrument 
ft  national  policy.  Upon  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  principle  depends  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  stable  world  order. 
Viewed  against  this  background  of  cru- 
cial decision  both  on  the  battlefield  and 


at  the  negotiating  table,  the  amendment 
could  not  come  at  a  worse  time  for  a 
favorable  outcome  in  either  area. 

It  8iei"^>'»  despair  and  defeat.  It  signals 
an  unwillingness  cm  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  stay  the  course  when 
the  crunch  is  on.  It  renders  meaiiingless 
the  loss  of  the  thousands  of  American 
lives  in  Vietnam.  It  renders  meaningless 
the  thousands  of  dreary  hours  spent  by 
American  prisoners  of  war  by  offering 
only  the  pious  hope  of  advancing  the 
hour  of  their  release.  At  a  time  of  deep 
crisis,  it  undercuts  the  position  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  all 
fronts. 

Mr.  President,  the  logic  of  my  argu- 
ments is  shared  by  many  in  this  body 
and  in  the  press.  I  was  pleased  to  read 
an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Poet  on 
Friday,  July  21,  entitled  "The  Mans- 
field Amendment,"  which  sustains  my 
predicate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Ricotn. 
The  final  determination,  however,  rests 
here  in  the  Senate.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  reject  any  proposals  which  undennit 
the  UJS.  position  to  coruslude  this  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

THI    MANSFXELD    AMMTOMkNT 

At  Senator  Mansfield's  Initiative,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  wrote  Into  the 
mUltary  aid  authorization  bm  a  provision 
categorlcaUy  cutting  off  funds  to  maintain 
"any"  American  forces  In  South  Vietnam 
after  Aug.  31,  that  Is,  to  preclude  a  residual 
force;  Mr.  Manafleld  Indicates  he  would  slip 
the  date  a  month.  The  administration  op- 
poses this  particular  "Mansfield  amend- 
ment." which  differs  from  earlier  versions, 
on  grounds  that  the  President  alone  should 
direct  policy  on  Vietnam  and  that  passage 
woiUd  deprive  him  of  an  important  bargain- 
ing chip— the  threat  of  Indefinitely  main- 
taining a  residual  force— which  he  Is  using  at 
the  Paris  talks.  (The  amendment  further 
states  that  aU  American  mmtary  operations 
In  Indochina  should  end  after  the  United 
States  and  Hanoi  agree  to  a  cease-fire  and 
after  the  prisoners  are  released,  but  this 
part  of  the  amendment  Is  simply  a  declara- 
tion without  the  force  of  a  fund  cutoff  be- 
hind It.)  A  vote  could  cxxme  as  milj  •» 
today. 

The  Issue  Is  more  complex  than  the  de- 
bate on  It  has  so  far  made  out.  To  start, 
we  would  reiterate  our  Judgment  that  it  Is 
unfortunate  and  gatultous  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  keep  contending  that  Congress  has 
no  role  In  foreign  affairs  beyond  ratifying 
hlB  own  decisions.  The  Congress— In  this  in- 
stance, the  Senate — has  ample  constitutional 
and  Institutional  claim  to  try  to  affect  war 
poUcv.  And  although  the  onset  of  the  po- 
litical campaign  undeniably  complicates  the 
matter,  the  Issue  posed  by  the  Mansfield 
amendment  should  not  be  regarded  as  one  to 
be  treated  on  party  llnee. 

But  neither  can  the  amendment  be  taken 
simply  as  an  index  of  whether  a  given  sen- 
ator Is  "for"  or  "against"  the  war.  regardleas 
of  the  tendencv  of  some  of  Its  supporters  to 
caU  It  an  "end-the-war"  measure.  In  no 
conceivable  sense  coxUd  the  removal  of 
American  forces  from  South  Vietnam  alone 
"end  the  war,"  or  even  the  American  role  In 
the  war.  American  planes  baaed  outside  of 
South  Vietnam  could  still  be  bombing. 
American  prisoners  would  stm  be  captive, 
and  the  American-supported  government  in 
Saigon— whose  leader's  removal  Is  Hanoi's 
dominant  war  aim— would  still  be  In  power. 
Passage  of  the  amendment  would  no  doubt 
be  taken  by  many   as   a   triumph   for   the 


"peace"  movement.  It  would  be  poUtlcaUy 
•mbairanlng  to  the  President,  though  suraly 
he  coiUd  find  a  poUtical  riposte  by  aceualng 
hU  supporters— And  f*lrly  so — of  undearcut- 
tlng  his  negotiating  strategy  In  Parte.  But 
none  of  these  results,  however  they  are  eval- 
uated, should  be  confuaed  with  ending  the 
war. 

The  core  truth  is  that  the  denial  of  funds 
fo«r  a  residual  force  would  indeed  undercut 
the  President's  negotUUng  strategy.  That 
being  so.  we  submit  that  the  only  baaU  on 
which  a  reqionaible  vote  can  be  cast  for  the 
Mansfield  amendment  Is  the  belief  that  Mr. 
NUon'B  •  strategy  Is  not  going  to  work  by 
November  anyway  and  that  he  will  then  be 
defeated  by  Senator  McOovem.  Mr.  McOov- 
em  has  pledged,  of  course,  not  only  to  pull 
all  forces  out  of  South  Vietnam  within  BO 
days  of  taking  office  but — a  step  not  con- 
templated at  aU  by  the  Mansfield  amend- 
nient — to  stop  the  bombing  on  Inauguration 
Day.  That  Is  to  say,  before  taking  a  crucial 
card  out  of  Mr.  Nixon's  bargaining  hand, 
legislators  must  be  persuaded  that  the  Pres- 
ident's policy  and  political  career  alike  are 
bankrupt.  Without  such  a  dual  convlcUon, 
a  vote  for  the  Mansfield  amendment  would 
be  capricious  In  the  extreme.  And  even  with 
thoae  two  convictions,  those  who  vote  for 
the  Mansfield  amendment  must  take  upon 
themselves  the  responslbUlty  for  bringing 
Congress  Into  the  act  not  only  far  too  Ute 
In  the  day  but  In  a  way  which  would 
threaten  to  undermine  or  even  scuttle  the 
Paris  negotiating  process  which,  whatever  Its 
promise,  Is  now  so  clearly  under  way. 


Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  in  consider- 
ing the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia,  I  sus- 
pect that  each  of  us  has  his  own  personal 
frame  of  reference.  My  public  involve- 
ment with  this  problem  began  with  the 
assumption  of  my  seat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  January  1969.  which 
was,  incidentally,  the  same  time  Presi- 
dent Nixon  took  office.  At  that  time,  our 
coimtry  had  been  deeply  Invdlved  in  the 
conflict  in  Southeast  Asia  for  almost  8 
years,  and  there  were  549,000  American 
fighting  men  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
with  casualties  running  in  excess  of  300 
per  week.  That  was  also  the  time  when 
no  ooe  had  prt^xjsed  a  policy  ttoat  would 
aUow  our  Government  to  disengage 
American  forces  from  active  involTement 
in  this  war.  ,^     ^ 

After  fully  examining  this  situation, 
the  President  recognized  that  the  quick- 
est and  most  desirable  way  to  bring  about 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Southeast 
Asia  was  through  a  negotiated  setUe- 
ment.  In  his  May  1969  address  to  the  Na- 
tion. President  Nixon  set  forth  a  new  set 
of  negotiating  points  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, offered  a  realistic  foundation  from 
which  negotiations  could  begin.  As  we 
are  all  well  aware,  the  North  Vietiiamese 
have  not,  until  recenUy  shown  any  in- 
clination to  negotiate  in  good  faith. 

In  the  absence  of  meaningful  progress 
at  the  negotiating  table,  the  President 
developed  the  program  of  Vietnanuza- 
tion.  Recognizing  that  it  was  no  longer 
desirable  to  have  American  ground  com- 
bat forces  involved  In  the  hostilities  In 
Southeast  Asia,  the  President  embarked 
upon  a  policy  of  gradual  disengagement 
While  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces  was 
taking  place,  the  South  Vietnamese  were 
developing  the  ability  to  defend  them- 
selves from  North  Vietnamese  aggression. 
As  we  are  all  aware,  the  American  troop 
level  has  beoi  dranoattcally  reduced  from 
549,000  men  in  19«9  to  the  approximately 
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40,000  American  military  personnel  that 
are  presently  on  duty  in  Vietnam.  But 
the  disengagement  of  American  forces 
has  not,  in  fact,  ended  the  war.  The  war 
continues  today  for  the  same  reason  it 
began  over  a  decade  ago.  The  North  Viet- 
namese have  been,  and  are.  an  expan- 
sionist power.  One  obvious  point  that  has 
not  received  much  discussion  and  con- 
sideration is  the  pure  and  simple  fact 
that  there  are  no  South  Vietnamese, 
Laotian,  or  Cambodian  forces  fighting  in 
North  Vietnam.  Two-thirds  of  Laos  is 
occupied  by  North  Vietnamese  units,  not 
Indigenous  Communist  forces.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Cambodia  is  not  threatened 
by  Cambodian  Communist's,  but  it  is.  like 
Laos,  a  victim  of  North  Vietnamese  ag- 
gression. In  South  Vietnam,  the  once 
formidable  Vietcong  no  longer  appear  to 
be  a  serious  threat  to  the  military,  eco- 
nomic, or  political  stability  of  the  Saigon 
government.  There  is  aggression  taking 
place  in  Southeast  Asia,  but  the  respon- 
sibility for  it  should  be  laid  where  it  be- 
longs, at  the  doorstep  of  the  government 
of  Hanoi.  The  continuation  of  this  ag- 
gression will  prolong  this  conflict  and 
continue  the  killing  regardless  of  unilat- 
eral actions  of  the  United  States. 

In  fact,  it  Is  important  to  note,  that 
during  the  last  3  years.  South  Vietnam 
has  been  a  scene  of  diminishing  combat, 
political  .stability,  economic  recovery,  a 
restored  sense  of  national  well-being,  and 
a  far  greater  degree  of  personal  free- 
dom than  is  enjoved  by  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen north  of  the  17th  parallel.  This 
progress  toward  nation  building  is  now 
receiving  a  severe  test  as  a  resiilt  of  the 
March  30  offensive. 

When  we  study  the  various  proposals 
pending  before  the  Senate  today,  we  And 
that  they  all  purport  to  end  the  hostil- 
ities in  Indochina.  Their  supporters  as- 
sure us  that  we  should  end  the  war 
and  their  amendment  is  designed  to 
achieve  that  end.  The  proposition  Is 
tantalizing,  but  suffers  from  a  very  basic 
defect — It  ignores  the  fsw:t  that  an  end 
to  the  war  requires  a  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities by  both  sides.  We  cannot  alone  end 
this  war — no  matter  what  course  of  ac- 
tion we  follow.  In  spite  of  the  language 
In  these  amendments.  The  propositions 
do  not  have  the  extraordinary  ability  to 
unilaterally  end  the  war. 

Todav.  there  is  new  hope  that  our  Na- 
tion may  stand  on  the  threshhold  of  sig- 
nificant developments  in  our  efforts  to 
negotiate  a  reasonable  and  responsible 
solution  to  this  conflict.  The  South  Viet- 
namese have  accepted  the  additional 
burdens  of  fighting  this  war  without 
the  massive  American  support  upon 
which  they  had  previously  depended. 
I  do  not  believe,  that  while  they  are 
fighting  for  their  very  Uves,  we  should 
undercut  them  in  a  fashion  that  might 
well  seal  their  fate.  The  heroic  response 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  as  well 
as  the  courage  shown  by  the  Army  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  have  perhaps  laid 
the  groundwork  upon  which  a  negotiat- 
ed settlement  can  be  based.  Representa- 
tives of  the  governments  involved  have 
just  renewed,  in  earnest,  private  nego- 
tiations In  Paris.  At  this  critical  moment, 
the  President  needs  both  time  and  a  free 
hand  in  order  to  work  out  a  just  settle- 


ment. This  view  has  been  substantiated 
by  several  recent  articles  from  which  I 
should  like  to  quote : 

The  Morning  Sun,  July  21.  1972,  entitled 
•Spinning  Wheels  in  the  Senate" — It  is 
probably  much  too  Late  In  the  game  for  Con- 
^688  to  play  any  effective  role  in  ending  the 
war  m  Vietnam.  U  the  Senate  had  been  more 
aaaertlve  In  the  early  1960's  the  agony  of 
Vietnam  might   have   been  avoided. 

In  any  event,  the  Senate  ought  to  atop 
"sptaning  its  wheels,"  as  Mansfield  put  It, 
and  dispose  of  the  amendment  and  the  bill 
quicitly  in  order  to  get  on  with  Its  other 
pressing  btisinese. 

The  Washington  Post.  July  21.  1972,  en- 
titled ••The  Mansfield  Amendment" — The 
core  truth  is  that  the  denial  of  fxinda  for  a 
residual  ''>rce  would  indeed  undercut  the 
President's  negotiating  strategy  .  That  Ls 
to  say.  before  taking  a  crucial  card  out  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  bargaining  hand,  legislators  mtist 
be  persuaded  that  the  President's  policy  and 
political  career  alike  are  bankrupt.  Without 
such  a  dual  conviction,  a  vote  for  the  Mans- 
field amendment  would  be  capricious  In  the 
extreme.  And  even  with  those  two  convic- 
tions, those  who  vote  for  the  Mansfield 
sunendment  must  take  upon  them.selves  the 
responsibility  for  bringing  Congress  Into  the 
act  not  only  far  too  late  in  the  day  but  in  a 
way  which  would  threaten  to  undermine  or 
even  scuttle  the  Paris  negotiating  process 
which,  whatever  Its  promise,  is  now  so  clear- 
ly under  way. 

The  Morning  Sun,  July  21,  1972,  entitled 
•Nixon's  Odds  Improve  as  Hanoi  Bets  Lives 
in  Deadly  War  Gamble" — The  first  reaction  to 
Henry  A.  Kissinger's  talks  In  Paris  ".  .  .  con- 
siderably reinforces  the  view  of  other  ex- 
ceedingly astute  government  analysis,  out- 
side the  White  House,  that  President  Nixon 
has  at  least  a  50-50  chance  of  ending  the 
Vietnam  fighting  on  honorable  terms  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  autumn." 

On  the  same  authority  It  can  be  stated 
that  the  Russians  and  Chinese  have  also 
warned  that  President  Nixon,  once  reelected, 
wUl  be  immeasurably  harder  and  harsher 
to  deal  with. 

••  'Make  the  best  bargain  you  can,  while  the 
bargaining  is  good'  is  the  essence  of  what  the 
Hanoi  leaders  have  been  told." 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  must  not 
position  itself  in  such  a  way  as  to  re- 
pudiate President  Nixon's  negotiating 
position.  We  must  not  take  any  action 
which  will  enable  Hanoi  to  determine 
that  it  is  clearly  in  their  best  interest  to 
extend  this  war  for  an  additional  period 
of  time.  I  would  ask  Senators:  How  can 
the  President  of  the  United  States  pos- 
sibly negotiate  a  solution  to  this  con- 
flict if  the  Senate  tries  to  pull  the  rug 
from  under  him? 

One  other  point  that  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of,  was  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non) during  his  recent  statement  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  In  his  remarks,  he 
noted  that  the  North  Koreans  were  un- 
able to  adequately  account  for  389  Amer- 
ican servicemen  who  were  believed  to  be 
in  their  custody  This  does  not  mean  that 
these  men  are  still  held  captive  by  the 
North  Koreans,  but  It  would  tend  to  in- 
dicate that  the  FOW.^MIA  question  is 
not  going  to  be  easily  resolved  by  merely 
setting  an  arbitrary  date. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  are  concerned 
about  the  continuing  level  of  combat  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I  desire  to  see  this  con- 
flict brought  to  an  honorable  conclusion 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  I  want  to  see 
the  18  million  people  of  South  Vietnam 
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freed  from  the  continuing  horroiB  tf 
war,  but  also  free  from  the  prospect* 
brutal  and  totalitarian  rule  from  Hanct 
As  we  withdraw  the  American  mlUt«» 
presence  from  Southeast  Asia,  let  m 
make  sure  that  we  leave  the  South  ^^ 
namese  in  a  position  to  determine  tbeir 
own  fate.  A  negotiated  settlement  aiooe 
holds  out  the  prospect  for  a  just  tui 
honorable  peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  Ttot 
is  the  goal  of  President  Nixon,  and  1 
think  that  it  is  important  for  the  Ameri- 
can  Government  to  speak  with  one  voice 
during  this  critical  moment  in  the  hii- 
tory  of  Southeast  Asia.  I  would,  therefore, 
hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  various  proposals  pending  be- 
fore it  that  would  allegedly  terminate  our 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  coo- 
sent  that  the  complete  text  of  the  arti- 
cles from  which  I  quoted  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editor- 
ials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe 
Record,  as  follows : 

SPTNNZNa     WHXKLS     Uf     THE     SlMATI 

The  Senate  stUl  does  not  show  any  algoa 
of  being  m  a  hurry  to  do  its  work.  The  for- 
eign aid  authorization  is  still  before  tint 
body,  six  weeks  after  it  was  Introduced.  Many 
full  days  of  debate  have  been  devoted  Jiut  to 
this  bUl,  which  while  important,  la  hardtj 
that  important,  relatively  speaking.  A  prin- 
cipal reason  for  delay  hae  been  the  partinn 
maneuvering  over  the  so-called  Mamflald 
Bnd-the-War  Amendment  to  the  blU.  Tbt 
amendment  would  prohibit  the  use  of  fundi 
to  keep  American  forces  in  South  Vietnaa 
after  August  31  and  also  cut  off  funds  fcr 
air  and  naval  forces  in  Indochina  after  a 
cease-fire  and  return  of  prisoners.  Other  sen- 
ators have  introduced  slightly  different  wr- 
alons. 

It  Is  probably  much  too  late  in  the  gun* 
for  Congress  to  play  any  effective  role  In 
ending  the  wax  In  Vietnam.  IX  tbe  Senate 
had  been  more  assertive  In  tbe  early  i9fl0'g 
the  agony  of  Vietnam  might  have  bean 
avoided.  Certainly  the  Senate  knew  what  tt» 
country  was  getting  into  In  Vietnam.  Senator 
Mansfield  led  a  study  group  of  senaton  to 
Asia  In  1965.  The  group  formally  reported  to 
the  Senate  that  unless  there  was  a  negoti- 
ated settlement,  a  long  and  costly  wu  mi 
m  the  oSlng.  But  the  Senate  did  nothing  to 
pressure  President  Johnson  Into  the  only  sort 
of  settlement  that  was  possible. 

In  any  event,  tbe  Senate  ought  to  stop 
"spinning  its  wheels,"  as  Mansfield  put  It, 
and  dispose  of  the  amendment  and  the  blS 
quickly  In  order  to  get  on  with  its  otiis 
pressing  business. 

Nixon's  Odds  Improve  as  Hanoi  Bbts  Uth 
IK    Dkadlt   Wak   Gambue 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Washington. — The   official    White  Houm 
view  continues  to  be  that  the  Hanoi  leadm 
will  stirely  prolong  the  Vietnamese  war  until 
after  Election  Day. 

It  Is  a  logical  view,  with  the  candldaW 
of  one  of  the  two  great  American  parties  pub- 
licly conunltted  to  abject  surrender,  pli" 
traveling  to  .  .  .  release  of  the  American  pii>- 
oners. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  lll-oon- 
cealed  encouragement  has  been  the  first  reio- 
tlon  to  Henry  A.  Kissinger's  tallts  In  Parte. 

This  considerably  reinforces  the  view  of 
other  exceedingly  astute  government  ana- 
lysts, outside  the  White  House,  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  at  least  a  30-50  chance  d 
ending  the  Vietnam  fighting  on  honorabi* 
terms  before  the  end  of  the  autumn. 

Cold-blooded  analysis   supports   the  »!•* 
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rf  these  other  analyst*,  who  can  weigh  the 
i^wlthout  the  White  House's  inevitable 

'^oim"^'i^.  »°  °"*»  °*"  '*"•  "'  '^''  '^^' 
J«,  wactly  how  the  MoOovfern-Nixou  oou- 

SS^;  Xcting  the  leaders  in  Ha;ioi 

*thev  too"  ui  Hanoi,  of  course,  that  George 

a  govern  is  determined  u>  give  them  the 

L^STou  a  moralistic  golden  platter,  that 

J^^n  proved  utterly  beyond  their  reach 

'"CtS'm  aTe^some  other  things  they  know. 
toTat  le^t  if  they  pay  the  smallest  atte:.- 
^;  to  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist 

""TTcau  be  stated  on  unquestioned  authority 
Jt  both  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  govern- 
^L  have  warned  the  Hanoi  government 
JS^rPiwldent  Nixon's  re-election  la  close  to 

'ST'^^e-same  authority,  it  can  be  stated 
tii^the  Russians  and  Chinese  have  also 
ZLtA  that  President  Nixon,  once  re-elected. 
;^  S^eas'orably  harder  and  harsher  to 

"^Sf  ihe  best  bargain  you  can,  whUe  the 
burning  is  good,"  1*  the  essence  of  what 
«!•  Hanoi  leaders  have  been  told. 
%2^^  not  the  kind  of  advice  that  any 
Jrgovernment  could  lightly  lg^°"-  ^f^ 
™  read  the  public  crowing  in  Hanoi  over 
Ktor  McGovwn's  nomination,, you  cannot 

•^rSe  same  fashion,  you  cannot  be  sur«  of 
Haul's  response  to  what  has  been  happening 
Ke  Wltself.  But  once  again,  no  sane 
revemment  could  llghUy  Ignore  the  fat*  of 
Hanoi's  great  1972  offensive. 
^  any  rate,  the  North  Vietnamese  field 
h«dquart«r8  are  not  Ignoring  It.  The  Cen- 
^nTofflce  for  South  Vietnam  documents  now 
being  picked  up  in  many  parts  of  aouth 
Vlemam  are  entirely  novel  in  character. 

The  disaster  of  Tet  m  1968.  for  Instance, 
was  portrayed  In  similar  documents  In  terms 
of  "surging  victories."  combined  with  grave 
"Shortcomings"  that  needed  to  be  corrected . 
This  time,  instewl.  the  Hanoi  high  com- 
mand Is  admitting  to  Its  cadres  that  the  great 
offensive  has  fallen  far  short  of  expectations. 
The  only  exception  made  la  for  northern 
Blnh  Dlnh  province— which  Is  like  the  Demo- 
cnts  saying,  next  November.  "Well,  we  still 
iron  In  Rhode  Island." 

These  grim  admissions  are  further  com- 
bined with  admonitions  to  the  Communist 
cMlres  to  dig  In  as  deeply  as  they  can.  And 
It  la  specifically  stated  that  this  is  needful  In 
order  to  be  ready  for  an  eventual  oease-flre. 
This  should  astonish  no  one,  either.  The 
truth  is  that  every  week  that  passes  makes 
thU  year's  great  offensive  Into  a  greater 
catastrophe. 

Tlie  units  that  were  first  engaged— the 
great  majority  of  divisions  in  Hanoi's  regular 
Anny — are  now  known  to  have  lost  from  60  to 
90  per  cent  of  ♦heir  effectlvenees,  without  ex- 
ception. 

Hanoi's  total  loss  In  dead  has  pretty  cer- 
tainly passed  80,000  men  already — with  noth- 
ing whatever  to  show  anywhere  In  South 
Vietnam  except  for  two  little  districts  in 
Blnh  Dlnh,  above-noted. 

Because  of  the  dreadful  losses,  the  offensive 
has  ground  to  a  halt  everywhere  except  on 
tbe  extreme  northern  front.  Even  here.  It 
has  been  transformed  Into  a  defensive — a 
ds^>erate,  hideously  costly  effort  to  hang  onto 
a  toehold  in  Quang  Trl. 

Laos  has  been  stripped,  and  so  have  the 
recruits'  training  camps  in  North  Vietnam, 
to  provide  about  a  division  and  half's  worth 
of  reserves.  But  only  these  are  left. 

War  being  war.  this  does  not  mean  that 
very  bad  luck  In  the  Hue-Quang  Trl  fighting 
IB  now  beyond  the  realm  of  poselbUlty.  Bad 
luck  is  always  possible  In  any  battle. 

But  with  North  Vietnam's  ports  closed, 
and  all  transport  In  the  north  hopelessly 
crippled,  all  this  unquestionably  means  that 
ttM  Hanoi  leaders  may  find  It  inordinately 


difficult  to  ignore  the  advice  of  the  Russians 
and  Chinese. 

Such,  then,  Is  the  nature  of  President 
Nixon's  50-50  chance.  As  'his  reporter  signs 
oiT  untU  the  Republican  convention.  It  may 
be  m  order  to  add  a  prayer  that  the  chance 
works. 


The  Manspieu)  Amendment 
At  Senator  Mansfield's  Initiative,  the  For- 
eign   Relations    Committee    wrote    into    the 
military   aid   authorization   bUl    a   provision 
categorlcallv  cutting  off  funds  to  maintain 
■anv"    American    forces    Ui    South    Vietnam 
after  Aug.  31,  that  is.  to  preclude  a  residual 
force;  Mr.  Mansfield  indicates  he  would  slip 
the     date     a     month.     The     administration 
opposes   this   particular    "Mansfield   amend- 
ment,"  which  differs  from  earlier   versions, 
on  grounds  that  the  President  alone  should 
direct  poUcy  on  Vietnam  and   that  passage 
would  deprive  him  of  an  important  bargain- 
ing chip— the  threat  of   indefinitely   main- 
taining a  residual  force— which  he  is  using 
at  the  Paris  talks.  (The  amendment  further 
stat«8  that  all  American  military  operations 
in  Indochina  ahoiUd  end  after  the  United 
States  and  Hand  agree  to  a  cease-fire  and 
after  ihe  prisoners  are  released,  but  this  part 
of   the   amendment   Is   simply   a  declaration 
without  the  force  of  a  fiuid   cutoff   behind 
it. I  \  vote  could  come  as  early  as  today 

The  Issue  Is  more  complex  than  the  debate 
on  It  has  so  far  made  out.  To  start,  we 
would  reiterate  our  Judgment  that  it  is  un- 
fortunate and  gratuitous  for  the  President 
to  keep  contending  that  Congress  has  no 
role  in  foreign  affairs  beyond  ratifying  his 
own  decisions.  The  Congress— in  this  in- 
stance, the  Senate— has  ample  constitutional 
and  Institutional  claim  to  try  to  affect  war 
policy.  And  although  the  onset  of  the  politi- 
cal campaign  undeniably  complicates  the 
matter,  the  issue  posed  by  the  Mansfield 
amendment  should  not  be  regarded  as  one 
to  be  treated  on  party  lines. 

But  neither  can  the  amendment  be  taken 
simply  as  an  Index  of  whether  a  given  sen- 
ator Is  "for"  or  "against"  the  war,  regardless 
of  the  tendency  of  some  of  Its  supporters  to 
call    It    an    "end-the-war"    measure.    In    no 
conceivable    sense    could    the    removal    of 
American  forces  from  South  Vietnam  alone 
end  the  war."  or  even  the  American  role  in 
the   war.   American  planes  baaed  outside  of 
South    Vietnam    could    stUl     be    bombing, 
American   prisoners   woiUd  stUl   be   captl'W. 
and  the  American-supported  government  in 
Saigon— whose    leader's   removal    is   Hanoi's 
dominant  war  aim— would  stUl  be  In  power. 
Passage  of  the  amendment  would  no  doubt 
be   taken   by  many   as   a  triumph   for   the 
"peace"   movement.  It  would   be  politically 
embarrassing  to  the  Preeldent.  though  surely 
he  could  find  a  political  riposte  by  accusing 
his    supporters— and    fairly    ao— of    under- 
cutting his  negotiating  strategy  In  Paris.  But 
none    of    these    reeulta,    however    they    are 
evaluated,  should  be  confused  with  ending 
the  war. 

The  core  truth  Is  that  the  denial  of  funds 
for  a  residual  force  would  indeed  undercut 
the  President's  negotiating  strategy.  That 
being  ao,  we  submit  that  the  only  basis  on 
which  a  responsible  vote  can  be  cast  for  the 
Mansfield  amendment  Is  the  belief  that  Mr 
Nixon's  strategy  Is  not  going  to  work  by 
November  anyway  and  that  he  wlU  then  be 
defeated  by  Senator  McGovem,  Mr.  Mc- 
Oovem  has  pledged,  of  course,  not  only  to 
pull  all  forces  out  of  South  Vietnam  within 
90  days  of  taking  office  but— a  step  not  con- 
templated at  all  by  the  Mansfield  amend - 
men,^_to  stop  the  bombing  on  Inauguration 
Day.  That  is  to  say.  before  taking  a  crucial 
card  out  of  Mr.  Nixon's  bargaining  hand, 
legislators  must  be  persuaded  that  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  and  political  career  alike  are 
bankrupt.  Without  such  a  dual  conviction, 
a  vote  for  the  Mansfield  amendment  "would 
be  capricious  In  the  extreme.  And  even  with 


those  two  convictions,  those  who  vote  for  the 
Mansfield  amendment  must  take  upon  them- 
selves the  responsibility  for  bringing  Con- 
gress Into  the  act  not  only  far  too  late  In 
the  day  but  In  a  way  which  would  threaten 
to  undermme  or  even  scuttle  the  Paris 
negotiating  process  which,  whatever  its 
promise,  is  now  so  clearly  under  way. 
ending  ot.-B  Mii-rrABT  involvement  in 

1SDOCHIN.1 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President,  today,  as 
cloud.s  of  smoke  rise  over  Hanoi,  because 
of  our  renewed  bombing,  we  again  search 
our  consciences  for  a  solution  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

The  President  entered  office  4  years 
ago  with  a  mandate  to  end  the  war.  In- 
stead, he  has  carefully  orchestrated  our 
involvement  to  fit  an  election  year  time- 
table scheduled  to  remove  our  ground 
troops  just  in  time  for  the  1972  elections. 
What  have  we  gained  in  the  4  additional 
years  of  our  involvement?  What  bene- 
fits win  accrue  by  waiting  until  Novem- 
ber to  withdraw  our  troops  completely 
that  would  not  occur  if  we  remove  our- 
selves Immediately? 

The  Washington  Post,  in  its  editorial 
today,  has  said  that  the  issue  is  more 
complex  than  tlie  current  debate  has  so 
far  reflected.  In  many  ways,  this  has  al- 
ways been  true  of  our  discussions  of  Viet- 
nam—Vietnam has  alvrays  been  a  com- 
plex issue,  yet  the  administration  has 
onlv  offered  palatives.  A  total  cure  may 
not  be  possible  in  this  rather  unstable 
area  of  tJie  world,  but  steps  toward  an 
eventual  solution  will  require  decisive  ac- 
tion making  significant  changes  in  our 
policy.  We  have  the  opportunity  of  tak- 
ing such  action  by  our  votes  today  on 
the  Mansfield  and  Cooper  amendments. 
We  can  and  should  move  to  cut  off  funds 
for  further  U.S.  military  activity  in  the 
Indochina  theater. 

But  what  about  the  prisoners?  We  have 
tried  the  administration's  plan  to  retam 
prisoners — we  have  tried  bombing  our 
prisoners  home — we  have  tried  invading 
neighbor  coimtries — we  even  have  tried 
to  whisk  up  our  prisoners  with  night 
flights  to  POW  camps — yet  none  of  these 
efforts  have  brought  our  prisoners  home. 
Does  not  the  burden  of  proof  now  rest 
with  those  who  ha've  said  that  con- 
tinued war  VTlll  release  our  men  held  by 
Hanoi?  Is  it  not  probable  that  an  incon- 
clusive "sputtering  out"  of  the  war  as 
planned  by  President  Nixon  will  leave 
the  prisoner  of  war  issue  imsettled? 

Historically.  POWs  have  been  re- 
turned after  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
Nixon  plan  is  actuaUy  a  plan  for  con- 
tinuing a  low-proflle  war  for  many  years 
through  the  use  of  U.S.  advisers,  bomb- 
era,  naval  forces,  and  aid  to  the  Thleu 
regime.  Will  Hanoi  release  our  POWs 
under  such  a  plan?  I  doubt  it.  A  direct 
end  to  U.S.  involvement  is  a  more  prob- 
able route  to  bring  home  our  captured 
Americans. 

No  action  can  promise  the  return  of 
our  POW's,  but  does  the  present  ap- 
proach merit  any  additional  years  be- 
yond the  more  than  8  that  have  ahesdy 
been  coostmied?  I  believe  it  does  not. 
New  ground  should  be  broken.  I  shall 
support  the  Mansfield  and  Cooper  efforts 
to  bring  our  POWs  home  throui^  cwn- 
plet^  aiding  our  In'volvement. 
But  what  about  imdermlning  secret 
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negotifttlonB?  The  President  has  already 
revealed  the  Ineffectiveness  of  these  "se- 
cret channels"  in  his  address  to  the  Na- 
tion last  winter.  The  risk  of  undermining 
the  secret  efforts  must  be  wtighed  sigalnst 
the  risk  of  continued  involvement.  We 
have  risked  too  much  for  too  long  by  our 
presence  In  Vietnam,  and  we  have  doni 
little  to  reduce  the  risk  South  Vietnam 
will  face  when  we  eventually  leave  under 
the  President's  plan. 
In  reality,  what  is  that  plan? 
The  United  States  Is  now  following  a 
plan  for  "investing"  in  a  renewed  wave 
of  bombing  and  mining  against  North 
Vietnam  in  the  hope  that  such  "invest- 
ment" would  yield  an  end  to  the  war. 
This  is  not  a  "new"  plan.  It  Is  a  plan 
that  hsa  aged  for  more  than  8  years.  The 
only  "new"  element  Is  the  closeness  of 
the  presidential  elections,  which  clearly 
establishes  the  impression  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  slanted  his  whole  approach  on 
this  issue  to  a  timetable  of  election  years, 
rather  than  to  an  understanding  of  the 
fimdamental  nature  of  the  Indochina 
conflict  and  the  creation  of  stable  solu- 
tions. 

Indochina  will  smolder  for  years 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  exert  its  military  force.  But 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  cannot  be 
blamed  for  the  turmoil  of  the  area,  which 
may  continue  for  some  time  to  come.  We 
can  and  should  reduce  the  extent  of  con- 
flict caused  by  the  presence  of  our  mili- 
tary forces  and  the  use  of  our  heavily 
destructive  weapons.  Such  a  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  forces  will  necessitate  a  political 
solution  to  the  war,  a  solution  that  our 
military  presence  merely  postpones.  The 
longer  we  delay  such  an  arrangement, 
the  longer  we  extend  the  conflict  in  In- 
dochina. Let  us  vote  today  to  do  oiu* 
part  in  bringing  an  end  to  the  miUtarj' 
activities  that  have  torn  Southeast  Asia 
for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  has  been  a  calamity,  both 
for  oiu"  country  and  for  the  people  of 
Vietnam.  It  has  been  a  disaster,  meas- 
ured in  death,  injury,  and  mutilation  and 
by  a  costly  drain  on  the  economic 
strength  of  our  country. 

Not  so  measurable  has  been  the  awful 
toll  this  war  has  taken  in  dividing  the 
American  people  and  in  undermining  the 
American  spirit  of  pride,  determination, 
and  confidence. 

I  have  talked  with  many  of  my  fellow 
Rhode  Islanders  about  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia,  and  I  sense  among  them  a  new 
and  growing  sense  of  unity.  Whatever  the 
past  differences,  there  is  emerging  a  com- 
mon determination  that  we  should  end 
our  involvement  in  this  tragic  war.  A 
people  who  have  been  divided  by  this 
war  are  joining  in  a  unified  belief  that 
our  men  should  come  home,  our  planes 
should  come  home,  and  our  ships  shoiHd 
come  home. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  have  supported  every  rea- 
sonable legislative  effort  to  bring  the 
war  to  an  end,  and  to  assure  the  safe  re- 
turn of  Americans  held  as  prisoner  of 
war. 

And  today.  I  will  vote  in  support  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  with  the  fervent 


hope  that  its  enactment  will  relieve  the 
American  people  of  the  continued  agony 
of  this  war. 

AMKNSMENT  NO.   1325   AS   MODZTTZD 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment.  I  had  proposed  It  as  an 
amendment  to  the  section  12  of  the  bill, 
known  as  the  Mansfield  amendment.  But 
I  can  say  I  think  I  will  speak  only  10 
or  12  minutes.  I  ask  Senators  to  read 
amendment  No.  1325  I  offer  to  S.  3390. 
which  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  10.  beginning  with  line  18.  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  18  on  page  11, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  followmg: 

SBC.  12.  (a)  Punds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated by  this  or  any  other  Act  for  United 
States  forces  with  respect  to  mUltarjr  actions 
In  Indochina  may  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  withdrawing  all  United  States  ground, 
naval,  and  air  forces  from  Vietnam.  Laos,  and 
Cambodia  and  protecting  such  forces  as  they 
are  withdrawn.  The  withdrawal  of  all  United 
States  forces  from  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia shall  be  carried  out  within  four  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  negotiations  be  con- 
tinued with  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam for  a  cease-fire,  to  secure  the  return  of 
all  United  States  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
the  Oovempaent  of  North  Vietnam  and  Its 
allies  and  an  accounting  of  those  missing  In 
action,  and  to  seek  an  end  to  all  hostUltles  In 
Indochina. 

This  is  the  change:  On  page  10,  be- 
ginning with  line  18,  strike  out  all  down 
through  line  18,  on  page  11,  and  insert 
a  new  section,  section  13.  and  new  lan- 
guage. Then  the  language  remains  the 
same  as  in  the  amendment  which  I 
offered  on  July  19, 1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hansen  >   The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  10,  beginning  with  line  18.  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  18  on  page  11,  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sec- 
tion 13: 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated by  this  or  any  other  Act  for  United 
States  forces  with  respect  to  military  actions 
m  Indochina  may  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  withdrawing  all  United  States  ground, 
naval,  and  air  forces  from  Vietnam.  Laos,  and 
Cambodia  and  protecting  such  forces  as  they 
are  withdrawn.  The  withdrawal  of  all  United 
States  forces  from  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia shall  be  carried  out  within  four  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment.  No.  1325,  as  modified,  to 
S.  3390.  was  submitted  on  July  19.  Its 
text  and  the  statement  I  made  at  the 
time  are  printed  in  the  Record  on  pages 
24317-24318,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  again  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  or  1972 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  to  S.  3390  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  but  that  the 


amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in  tk« 
Record. 

The  Acting  Presidxnt  pro  tempore.  Tin 
amendment  will  be  received  and  prtntad, 
and  will  He  on  the  table;  and.  without  ob> 
jectlon,  the  amendment  wiU  be  printed  ta 
the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  1325)  reads  as  {^ 
lows: 

"On  page  10.  beginning  with  line  18,  stnks 
out  aU  down  through  line  18.  on  page  \\ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"Ssc.  12.  (a)  Funds  authorized  or  appf«. 
priated  by  this  or  any  other  Act  for  United 
States  forces  with  respect  to  military  acttooi 
in  Indochina  may  be  used  only  for  the  pw 
pose  of  withdrawing  adl  United  StatM 
ground,  naval,  and  air  forces  from  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  and  protecting  sueb 
forces  as  they  are  withdrawn.  The  with- 
drawal of  all  United  States  f orcee  from  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  Cambodia  shall  be  canM 
out  within  four  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  poUoj 
of  the  Congress  that  negotiations  be  cod- 
tlnued  with  the  Oovernment  of  North  Viet- 
nam for  a  cease  fire,  to  sectue  the  retim 
of  aU  United  States  prisoners  of  war  heU 
by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  and 
Us  allies  and  an  accounting  of  those  rata*- 
ing  in  action,  and  to  seek  an  end  to  all  hos- 
tilities In  Indochina." 

Mr.  CooPEH.  Mr.  President.  I  have  sent  to 
the  desk,  an  amendment  to  section  12  at 
3.  3390.  the  section  known  as  the  Mans- 
field amendment. 

I  offer  the  amendment  with  some  regret  for 
I  can  recall  only  one  occasion  when  I  ban 
been  separated  from  Senator  Manstiku)  on 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  He  has  been  consistent, 
utterly  conscientious,  and  without  any  parti- 
san consideration  in  his  efforts  to  enlist  the 
Congress  in  its  necessary  and  constltutioisl 
duty  to  assist  in  bringing  the  war  In  South- 
east Asia  to  a  close.  He  has  believed,  as  he  has 
said  so  often,  that  the  Congress  and  th* 
Executive  should  work  together  to  that  end. 
But,  Mr.  President,  I  have  held  almirs 
and  have  so  stated  on  the  Senate  floor  In 
sp>eecheB  and  by  way  of  amendments  that  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  In  the  war 
can  only  be  ended  by  negotiation,  or  by  the 
total  withdrawta  of  U.S.  forces,  without  con- 
ditions, except  that  they  must  be  protected 
as  they  are  withdrawn. 

What  I  say  now  Is  not  intended  to  qtns- 
tlon  In  any  way  the  purposes  of  those  who 
have  Introduced  and  fought  for  leglilatlv* 
enactments  to  deny  funds  for  otir  continued 
participation  in  the  war.  I  have  never  ques- 
tioned their  purposes. 

But  amendments  have  been  Introduced  and 
which  have  received  a  great  deal  of  popular 
support  In  the  country  have  Included  a  con- 
dition precedent — the  condition  that  our 
forces  shall  not  be  withdrawn  until  there  Is 
an  agreement  to  release  our  prisoners  of  war 
or  until  their  release  is  actually  accom- 
plished. 

On  one  hand  these  amendments  have  pro- 
vided that  all  funds  shall  be  denied  except 
for  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces.  Then  in 
contradiction,  they  provided  Implicitly  that 
funds  for  our  participation  In  the  war  shall 
continue,  that  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  flght  in  Vietnam  from  other  coun- 
tries, from  the  air,  or  from  the  seas,  until  our 
prisoners  are  released. 

I  can  understand  that  it  Is  difficult  for 
the  Congress  to  support  an  amendment 
which  does  not  have  the  usual  prisoner-of- 
war  condition.  It  can  be  said  that  an  amend- 
ment without  such  a  provision  indicates  s 
lack  of  concern  for  those  who  have  fought 
and  who  are  held  by  North  Vietnam  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Convention  and  human 
decency. 

But  we  must  face  this  Issue — how  can  the 
release  of  our  prisoners  be  brought  about? 
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.^  ..nntinued  flgbtiae  lu»  not  "•euiwi  their 
2i2^1^dintt^  ym  o«i»t  by  force. 
Sliiiortt  Vietnam  and  Ite  alllaa  to  releaee 
STLJZoiM.  we  mu«t  look  for  oUmt  way«. 
J^^^to  me  tixat  there  are,  at  mlnlmiim. 
M>  nraauecta  for  their  releaee. 
*'?,S^SSrproiP«»t.  U  that  thrtx  i«UMe  wm 
K,^JaSd  hTn*«otJ*"»'«-  ^^^^^^  Nixon 
SLTmST a  serioua  and  reaponalble  propoMl 
Tltorth  Vietnam  to  end  the  fighting,  for 
»•  withdrawal  of  all  our  foreee  in  4  month*. 
S  the  releaee  of  prlaonere  of  war.  North 
tStoam.  11  It  troly  deelree  peace,  ought  to 
IJ«|tlirte  aerlously  and  eubrtantlvely  so  that 
iSaament  wiU  be  reached. 

nniMOtlatlonfl  are  not  succeeeful.  I  see 
no  hi^  of  the  release  of  our  prisoners  aiid 
ta*  ending  of  the  war  except  by  the  wlth- 
!tea«al  of  our  forcee.  When  our  fOTces  are 
^JJoidrawn,  I  think  It  reasonable  to  believe 
tiuLt  as  has  'occurred  In  peat  wars,  our 
H«K>Der8  wlU  be  releaaed.  With  our  forces 
trtthdrawn.  the  good  offices  of  many  coun- 
MM  and  of  world  opinion  wlU  urge  upon 
North  Vietnam  this  international  and  hu- 
nans  duty.  Experience  has  ahown  that  no 
country  will  Intervene  in  a  serious  way  (K1 
j^^if  of  our  prisoners  as  long  as  American 
forcee  are  fighting  In  Vietnam. 

Tbeee  are  the  means,  as  I  see  it.  to  move 
tovard  the  release  of  the  prisoners  and  the 
ending  of  the  war.  First  and  most  Important 
18  negotiations  and  the  sucoeas  of  the  nago- 
ttoUons  now  taking  place  in  Paris.  TIm  sec- 
ood  way  I  suggest  for  which  my  amendment 
eiili.  is  the  assurance  of  withdrawal  of  our 
forcee.  ,  ^     ,  ^ 

The  amendment  establishes  a  period  of  4 
months  from  lU  enactment  for  withdrawal 
of  UJ3.  forcee  and  the  end  of  our  participa- 
tion in  the  war.  This  Is  the  same  period  of 
time  which  the  Preeldent  propooed  in  hla 
meech  of  May  8.  It  would  give  time  for  safe 
and  orderly  withdrawal.  It  would  give  time 
for  the  necessary  adjustments  and  prepara- 
tlMi  that  South  Vietnam  must  make.  If  thla 
can  be  accomplished  earlier,  it  will  be  aU  for 
the  good. 

It  will  be  argued  that  to  propose  such  an 
smandment,  or  to  approve  It.  may  undercut 
or  hinder  negotUtions  now  taking  place  in 
Parts.  I  do  not  think  this  is  correct.  The 
unendment  presents  to  North  Vietnam  the 
assurance  that  the  Congress  can  give,  as  the 
President  has  given,  that  our  forcee  will  be 
withdrawn.  No  reason  would  remain  for 
North    Vietnam    to    hold    our    prisoners    as 

hostages.  ^,    _^  ^^ 

The  amendment  I  offer  Is  more  direct  than 
the  amendments  which  have  been  proposed 
la  past  years.  They  have  provided  for  the 
withdrawal  of  aU  our  forcee  conditional  upon 
the  release  of  the  prisoners.  It  is  a  condition 
which  North  Vietnam  can  accept  or  reject, 
one  which  enables  them  to  hold  our  prison- 
ers as  hostages  upon  their  terms. 

This  amendment  Is  consistent  with  the 
national  commitments  resolution  which  the 
Senate  adopted  by  a  large  majority.  It  la 
consistent  with  the  War  Powers  Act  initiated 
by  Senator  JAvrrs  and  which  the  Senate 
approved  by  a  Istfge  majority.  I  think  It  Is 
clearly  constitutional. 

The  amendment  is  consistent  with  amend- 
ments which,  with  others.  I  have  introduced 
m  the  past.  AU  but  one  were  approved  by 
the  Senate.  None  of  these  amendments  car- 
ried any  conditions  which  would  niillify  Its 
purpose.  ,  . 

I  want  to  say  that  it  la  my  desire  to  assist 
President  Nixon  In  his  continuing  efforts  to 
withdraw  AnMrtcan  forces,  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  close,  and  to  secure  the  release  of  our 
prisoners  of  war.  He  has  revereed  paat  poU- 
ctea.  He  has  done  hla  beet.  Aa  I  said  earUer  in 
this  statement,  he  has  made  an  exceedingly 
fair  propoeal  to  North  Vietnam,  and  if  North 
Vietnam  deatres  peace  and  wlU  negotiate  seri- 
ously, the  war  can  be  eikded. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  amendment  or 
any  amendment  can  promise  absolutely  the 
release  of  our  prisoners  of  war.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  Individual  can  jHomlae  the 


release  o<  our  prlaonere  of  wmr.  I  can  only 
say  that*  In  my  view,  negpttatlooa  and  wttli> 
drawal  offer  tha  beet  cbasoe  to  aecure  ttMtr 
release. 

The  purpoae  of  this  amendment  U  to  pro- 
poae  to  the  Oongnw  wiA  a  oourse  of  action. 
It  eaqpreeaea  a  view  that  the  Oongxvaa  and 
the  Preeldent  should  Jotn  in  the  poHey  o( 
withdrawing  our  mlUtary  force*  oomptetely 
from  South  Vietnam.  Laoa,  and  Cambodia, 
and  cease  mUltary  action  from  other  coun- 
tries and  from  the  sea.  It  would  give  the 
people  of  thoee  countriee  a  chance  to  live 
In  some  kind  of  peace,  and  an  opportunity 
to  establish  their  own  governmental  sya- 
tema  and  relation*.  It  will  save  Ura*  and 
provide  a  better  chanoe  for  the  releaee  kA 
our  prisoners  of  war  and  tbalr  return  to 
their  famine*. 

Mr.  COOPER.  JAx.  President,  If  the 
amendmmt  Is  approved,  it  will  strUce  out 
the  language  of  section  12.  on  pages  10 
and  11,  known  as  the  Mansfleki  amend- 
ment, and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  lan- 
guage of  my  amendmeot. 

As  I  said  on  July  19.  It  is  with  regret 
that  I  differ  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  as  we  have  seldom  dis- 
agreed on  issues  concerning  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  have  joined  in  amendments, 
and  I  hold  his  views  in  the  highest  re- 
spect. 

But  we  have  come  to  the  critical  time, 
when  a  fundamental  qiieetion  concerning 
U.S.  participation  In  the  war,  must  be 
squarely  faced  and  voted  upon.  It  Is  the 
question  whether  we  shall  sunxirt 
amendments  whose  langnage  and  pur- 
pose call  unconditionally  for  ending  ouz 
participation,  or  continue  the  suraxnt  of 
so-called  end  the  war  amendments, 
whose  conditions  actually  prescribe  con- 
tinued U.S.  participation  in  the  war. 

A  number  of  conditional  amendments, 
some  termed  "end  the  war"  amendments, 
have  been  offered,  and  voted  on  In  the 
Senate  and  some  have  received  wide  sup- 
port throughout  the  coimtry.  I  do  rwi 
question  the  purpose  of  anyone  who  has 
offered  or  fought  for  these  amendments. 
They  have  had  value,  certainly  symbolic 
value,  but  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  have  held  out  hopes  to  toe  peo- 
ple of  our  coimtry,  T^ilch  by  their  very 
terms  could  not  be  realized. 

These  amendments  provide  on  one 
hand  that  our  forces  must  be  withdrawn 
by  a  certain  date,  and  deny  the  use  of 
ftmds  except  for  withdrawal.  But,  con- 
versely, and  in  contradiction,  they  in- 
clude conditions  precedent  ixWch  must 
be  accepted  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  their  allies. 

Among  these  conditions  is  the  condi- 
tion that  a  cease  fire  must  be  agreed  to 
by  North  Vietnam,  or  that  an  agreement 
to  release,  or  the  actual  rrfease  of  all 
American  prisoners  of  war.  must  be  ac- 
complished. Some  have  added  other  ccai- 
ditlons  such  as  that  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements must  be  mauie  for  the  evac- 
uation of  South  Vietnamese  who  fear  for 
their  safety  in  the  event  of  a  North  Viet- 
namese occupation. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say  that  I  assume 
that  the  fear  of  the  South  Vietnamese  is 
justlfled. 

Mr.  PASTORE,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question?  I  have  to 
go  to  the  markup  session  of  a  blD. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in  read- 
ing the  amendment,  pattleularly  with 
r^erence  to  section  ia(b>,  I  do  not  see 
that  as  a  condition  precedent  to  section 
12. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  Is  talking 
lUwut  my  amendment? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Section  (b)   would  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  C(»igress. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  does  the  Senator 
mean  by  the  amendment  that  we  will 
shut  off  the  money  and  withdraw  our 
trot^iB? 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  would  withdraw  In  4 
m(mths  and  end  all  participation  in  the 
war. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Whether  or  not  the 
prisoners  of  war  are  withdrawn? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  I  will  address  my- 
self to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  later. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
all  I  wsmt  to  know. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  these 
(xmdltlons  are  humane  in  purpose.  But 
amendments  including  them  do  not  call 
absolutely  for  the  cessation  of  n.S.  par- 
ticipation, lliey  leave  to  North  Vietnam 
the  decision  to  acc^t  or  reject  the  con- 
ditions and  upon  North  Vietnam's  terms, 
and  thus  whetlier  U.S.  participation  shall 
continue. 

The  McGovem-Hatfield,  the  Case- 
Church,  the  Cannon  amendments,  and 
others  have  prescribed  one  or  more  of 
theee  conditions.  Paragraph  (a)  of  sec- 
ticn  12.  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
majority  leader,  Senator  Mansitild,  pro- 
vides for  absolute  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  by  a  time  certain  without  any 
condition.  But  I  oppose  the  Mansfield 
amendment  because  its  paragraph  (b) 
would  authorize  and  I  emphasize  "au- 
thorize," the  continued  shriUng,  strafing, 
and  bombing  of  South  and  North  Viet- 
nam by  n.S.  forces  from  the  seas,  and 
by  aircraft  flying  from  territories  outside 
Vietnam,  unless  and  imtll  North  Viet- 
nam and  its  allies  agree  to  a  cease  fire, 
and  the  release  of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war. 
These  amoidments  are  a  prescription 
for  continuing  U5.  participation  in  the 
war.  They  are  not  "end  the  war"  amend- 
ments. 

I  wUl  now  address  myself  to  the  ques- 
tion which  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  raised,  and  I  think  very  properly. 
I  know  it  is  very  difficult  for  any 
Member  of  the  Congress  to  support  an 
amendment  which  does  not  Include  the 
usual  provision  that  agreement  for  the 
rd.eajBe,  or  the  actual  release  of  American 
prisoners  must  be  secured.  It  can  be  said, 
and  believed,  that  without  such  a  pro- 
vision, that  we  have  no  comer  for.  and 
that  we  are  forsaking  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans held  by  North  Vietnam  under  con- 
ditions in  violation  of  the  Qteneva  Con- 
vention and  elemental  human  decency. 

I  face  that  problem  because  I  have 
received  letters  upon  that  very  issue.  I 
want  to  face  it  today  aiui  ask  the  Senate 
to  face  it  also. 

We  murt  face  the  queetion  of  our  re- 
sponsibUtty  to  assist  in  ending  the  war 
and  the  nufwUnii  of  finding  the  best 
means  to  secure  the  rdease  of  American 
prtsonnv.  We  must  ask  what  are  the  oi>- 
porttmlUes  lot  their  release  and  what  is 
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humane  for  them.  I  have  said  always 
that  negotiations  are  the  best  means  to 
secure  their  release  for  the  ending  of 
all  fighting  and  for  settlement  of  the 
problems  of  Indochina.  President  Nixon 
has  made  a  .serious,  a  reaponslble  and  a 
humane  proposal  to  North  Vietnam  to 
end  the  fighting.  North  Vietnam.  If  it 
truly  desires  peace — and  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  war.  I  have  seen  no  evi- 
dence on  Its  part  that  It  desires  peace — 
can  negotiate  seriously  so  that  an  agree- 
ment will  be  reached. 

But  absent  such  an  agreement  through 
negotiations,  I  see  no  prospect  for  the 
release  of  .\merlcan  prisoners  and  the 
ending  of  the  war  except  by  ending  our 
participation  In  the  war. 

As  for  the  release  of  American  pris- 
oners, continued  fighting  has  not  accom- 
plished and  will  not  accomplish  their 
release.  It  only  results  in  more  American 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  North  Vietnam. 
It  is  more  reasonable  that  when  the  war 
is  ended,  when  our  E>artlcipatton  is 
ended,  that  as  in  paat  wars,  our  prlnson- 
era  will  be  released.  The  help  of  many 
countries  and  of  world  opinion  would 
urge  upon  North  Vietnam  this  interna- 
tional and  himiane  duty.  As  I  said  on 
July  19.  tills  amendment  and  no  other 
amendment  can  gxiarantee  the  rrfease 
of  our  fellow  Americans.  No  Individual, 
no  candidate  for  President  can  promise 
their  release.  I  only  urge  that  unless 
negotiations  are  successful,  the  end  of 
our  participation  in  the  war  offers  a  bet- 
ter chance  for  their  release  than  exists 
t<odftv 

It  is  argued  that  this  amendment  will 
undercut  the  negotiations  now  taking 
place  in  Paris.  I  do  not  think  so.  If  the 
North  Vietnamese  desire  to  end  the  war 
on  the  very  favorable  terms  offered  by 
President  Nixon,  they  will  do  so,  amend- 
ment or  no  amendment.  If  they  have 
determined  to  withhold  a  decision  until 
after  the  coming  election,  they  will  do  so. 
I  do  not  want  my  statement  to  be  politi- 
cal, but  I  must  say  that  the  platform  of 
the  Democratic  Party  is  ambiguous  and 
ambivalent  on  the  prisoner  of  war  pro- 
vision, and  suggests  that  the  ending  of 
U.S.  participation  and  the  release  of 
American  prisoners  shall  be  concurrent — 
the  usual  condition,  which  means  noth- 
ing. I  do  not  know  the  exact  position  of  its 
nominee  except  that  his  past  amend- 
ments provide  that  the  release  of  pris- 
oners of  war  must  be  accomplished  If 
the  U.S.  participation  in  the  war  Is  to  be 
ended.  The  argrunent  that  an  amend- 
ment will  imdereut  negotiations  can  al- 
ways be  used  and  could  be  a  prohibition 
against  ever  debating  or  supporting  such 
amendments. 

I  do  know  that  S«iator  McGovkrn  In 
his  speech  in  Miami,  the  Democratic 
nominee  said : 

within  90  day«  of  my  Inauguration,  every 
.\znMlcan  soldier,  every  American  prisoner 
will  be  out  ol  tbe  Jungle  and  out  ol  the  oeU 
and  back  home  in  Amerlc*  where  they  belonc. 

That  does  not  state  a  clear-cut  posi- 
tion. And  as  I  have  said  earlier,  no  in- 
dividual, no  csmdldate  for  President  can 
promise  or  guarantee  that  the  prisoners 
will  be  released. 


I  must  say  that  I  have  voted  for  past 
amendments  of  the  majority  leader,  Sen- 
ator Mansttild,  which  included  the  pris- 
oner-of-war condition.  But  I  have  deter- 
mined that  this  condition  will  never  sw:- 
complish  the  end  of  our  participation  in 
the  war.  I  could  not  and  will  not  vote  for 
the  current  Mansfield  amendment  be- 
cause its  paragraph  '  b )  would  authorize 
the  continuance  of  our  participation  In 
the  war. 

After  the  massive  invasion  of  South 
Vietnam  by  North  Vietnam  in  March  of 
this  year,  I  opposed  any  amendments 
concerning  Vietnam  except  with  condi- 
tions proposed  by  President  Nixon  be- 
cause I  considered  that  our  forces  were 
in  grave  danger  and  that  President  Nixon 
alone  could  act  to  protect  our  forces  and 
negotiate.  But  that  time  has  passed  and 
I  suggest  that  the  4  months — the  same 
period  proposed  by  the  President  but  un- 
der different  conditions — provides  time 
for  orderly  and  safe  withdrawal  of  our 
forces  and  for  South  Vietnam  to  prepare 
for  our  withdrawal. 

The  President  has  reversed  past  pol- 
icy. He  has  removed  practically  all  U.S. 
forces  from  South  Vietnam.  I  hope  ver\' 
much  that  his  iiegotiations  will  succeed. 

But  the  Congress  has  its  responsibility 
to  assist  In  bringing  the  war  to  a  close. 

We  have  the  awesome  task  of  deter- 
mining the  best  way  to  secure  the  release 
of  our  prisoners  of  war.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  seciu-e  their  release.  We  will  not 
be  able  to  secure  their  release  by  con- 
tinuing the  fighting. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  to  bring 
this  issue  to  a  decision.  I  have  offered 
mv  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President.  I 
yield   2   minutes   to  the  Senator   from 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
felt  for  a  long,  long  time  we  should  get 
out  of  Vietnam,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 
There  Is  no  question  about  its  urgMicy. 
But  we  have  this  very  difficult  question 
of  American  prisoners  of  war.  .\s  I  read 
this  amendment,  the  release  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  is  not  a  condition  of 
the  withdrawal  of  American  troops. 

What  is  going  to  happen  here  if  we 
withdraw  all  of  our  troops  in  4  months. 
as  the  first  part  of  this  amendment  pro- 
vides, and  only  then  we  enter  negotia- 
tions. Suppose  we  meet  the  same  situa- 
tion we  have  met  over  the  past  years  In 
Paris,  where  they  talk  and  talk  and  talk 
and  those  prisoners  rot  in  their  cells. 

Mr.  President,  I  carmot  buy  this  kind 
of  an  mendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  submitted  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  for  the  withdrawal  of  all 
American  troops  from  Indochina,  condi- 
tioned upon  the  release  of  American 
prisoners  of  war.  This  Is  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
I  offer  it  because  I  agree  with  the  dls- 
tmgulshed  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Islsoid  that  we  should  not  be  placed  In 
position  of  having  to  ask  for  our  pris- 
oners of  war  after  the  fact.  Under  the 


amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, we  would  have  no  guarantee  that 
we  wotild  get  our  prisoners  of  war  baok. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  tlou 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  My  amendment  to  th« 
Cooper  amendment  would  strike  out 
section  (b)  of  the  Cooper  amendmeot 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof, 

Provided  there  has  been  a  release  of  all 
American  prisoners  at  war  held  by  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  Nortb  Vietnam  or  any  govam. 
ment  allied  wltb  them. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  condition  Is  sat- 
isfactory but  this  Idea  that  we  are  going 
to  take  the  North  Vietnamese  on  good 
faith  and  alter  we  have  withdrawn  cor 
forces  have  them  tell  us  to  go  straight 
to  Hades  and  have  those  American  pris- 
oners of  war  rot  In  those  North  Viet- 
nam cells — I  woiJd  be  the  last  one  to 
vote  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  To  my  knowledge,  we 
have  never  had  an  antiwar  amendment 
that  did  not  provide  for  the  return  of 
our  prisoners  of  war.  and  I  do  not  think 
we  should  have  one  now.  As  I  stated.  I 
have  submitted  my  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  have,  by  their  argu- 
ments, confirmed  the  issue  I  have  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate.  It  is  a  fact  that 
previous  amendments  with  condlttms 
have  not  ended  the  war.  They  are  not 
end  the  war  amendments;  they  are 
amendments  which  by  their  terms  con- 
tinue the  war. 

They  have  not  been  able  to  secure  the 
release  of  American  prisoners  of  war.  I 
was  in  World  War  IT  for  4  years,  and 
spent  nearly  2  years  in  Europe.  Ameri- 
can prisoners  were  relecuied  after  the 
war. 

I  would  like  someone  to  explain  how 
we  will  secure  the  release  of  American 
prisoners  when  the  bombing,  strafing, 
and  shelling  of  North  Vlenam  and  the 
war  continue. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  talking  about  World  War  I  and 
World  War  n.  But  we  won  those  wars. 
We  have  not  won  this  c«ie.  If  we  fcdlow 
the  course  that  Is  suggested  here  these 
prisoners  will  rot  in  those  cells.  The 
Senator  cannot  make  that  comparison. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Let  us  not  continue  the 
pretext  that  we  are  trying  to  end  the 
war.  by  these  contradictory,  conditional 
amendments  then,  and  raise  false  hopes 
among  our  people. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  one  question? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  just  ask  the  question 
In  reverse.  How  are  we  going  to  get  our 
prisoners  out  of  Vietnam  prison  camps  if 
we  pull  out  of  Southeast  Asia? 


1/,  roOPEB-  Do«s  the  Senator  think 

*"Jm?  their  release   by   continued 

r^!^^An  I  am  saying  is  that  the 

S^Iows  prisoners  are  released  after 

"^isSld,  and  my  amendment  offers 

*uJ*^bSS:.  But  the  incentive  for 
,h^'  to  release  American  prisoners  of 
S  removed  once  we  pull  aU  our  troops 
S^Boutbeast  Asia.  As  long  as  we  have 
Stitwps  there,  they  wlU  have  an  Incen- 
tive to  release  American  prisoners  of  war 
«  a  Quid  pro  quo.  It  is  something  to  be 
SA«1  out  between  the  two  goyern- 
ZatA,  but  once  we  march  out.  sail  out. 
Tss  out.  leaving  our  prisoners  In  those 
camps,  what  assurance  do  we  have  that 
'hfcv  will  release  them? 

Mr.  COOPER.  What  does  the  Senator 
nropoee  we  do? 

Mr  BROCiiE.  I  propose  we  say  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  that  we  will  take  all 
of  our  troops  from  Southeast  Asia,  as  my 
distinguished  colleeigue  proposed  in  the 
amendment,  provided  there  is  a  release 
of  all  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  passed  the  Mansfield 
amendment  with  similar  language  and 
Mthing  happened — no  prisoner  has  been 
released. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  We  never  passed  it. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  imder- 
stand  the  difficulty  Senators  have  with 
an  amendment  like  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  I  im- 
derstand  the  grave  problems  we  have  as 
Senators  with  the  deep,  humane  feel- 
ings that  animate  so  many  breasts  In  our 
country.  Including  the  Senator  frran 
Kentucky  and  me,  with  regard  to  pris- 
oners of  war. 

But  I  think  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper) 
offered  Is  an  honest  amendment  because 
he  recognizes  facts  Instead  of  illusions 
and  theories. 

The  fact  Is  that  we  have  always  been 
mined  on  the  rocks  of  prisoners  of  war. 
Ever  since  the  President  put  us  on  that 
™ket  we  have  been  stalemated. 

The  President  made  a  liberal  offer  for 
settlement  but  It  has  not  brought  about 
a  settlement  or  the  release  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war.  The  North  Vietnamese 
themselves  have  said  that  if  we  would 
withdraw  our  forces  they  would  release 
our  prisoners  of  war.  so  it  is  one  contract 
they  have  made  in  advance  which  the 
world  has  a  good  chance  to  observe. 

Second,  I  say  to  Senators  again  that 
we  have  had  50,000  killed  and  over  250,- 
OOO  casualties,  we  have  had  this  country 
disrupted  as  never  before,  we  have  had 
tremendous  Inflation,  seriously  Imperil- 
ing the  economic  foundaticms  of  our 
country,  all  because  of  the  Vietnamese 
war. 

There  must  be  in  the  corxsciences  of 
Smators  who  are  not  running  in  1972 — 
as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I  are 
not  running  in  1972 — some  evaluation 
as  to  the  total  future  position  of  our 
country  In  terms  of  our  security  every- 
where. Where  do  Senators  think  those 
enormous  armaments  are  coming  from? 


Fnxn  other  parts  of  the  world?  Where 
do  Senators  think  the  enormous  defense 
bill  is  coming  from? 

We  have  stretched  the  fabric  so  it  win 
cover  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor shortly,  but  not  yet. 

Therefore,  It  seems  to  me  we  have 
to  evaluate  our  position,  as  deeply 
troubled  as  we  are,  as  deeply  troubled 
as  all  of  us  are,  and  as  to  whether  this 
is  not  the  only  way  to  facelt. 

The  PREISIDINa  OFPICEB.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  15  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  what  we 
have  to  do  Is  to  evaluate  our  position.  I 
am  trying  to  evaluate  now  whether  we 
can  face  this  position  in  the  approximate 
future  in  any  other  way  or  whether  we 
lose  so  much  time  going  on  forever,  and 
whether  Senator  Cooper's  proposal  might 
not  be  as  good  as  the  suggestion  erf  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  or  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  on  prisoners  of 
war. 

This  may  not  be  the  only  way  to  do  it 
In  the  proximate  future.  I  think  we  all 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Senator 
Cooper  because  of  his  unique  situation 
at  a  time  when  we  are  discussing  this 
matter  and  he  is  making  us  face  the 
true  reality.  The  true  reality  is  that, 
running  the  risk  which  Senator  Pastore 
in  hie  usual,  eloquent,  colorful  way  pic- 
tured, the  super  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  is  nonetheless  to  get  out 
because  of  what  Vietnam  has  done,  is 
doing,  and  will  continue  to  do  In  this 
country. 

In  my  judgment  I  shall  vote  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  because  I  thirJ£ 
at  long  last  we  are  at  the  moment  of 
truth. 

Mr.  President,  you  either  want  to  win 
the  Vietnam  war  and  stop  giving  lllusors' 
conditions  that  It  can  be  ended  on  con- 
ditions, or  you  do  not.  I  know  what  my 
decision  is.  but  I  do  not  quarrel  with  any 
Senator  who  thinks  the  other  way.  I  hope 
he  is  right.  I  think  we  are  facing  the 
moment  of  truth  and  the  greater  respon- 
sibility of  the  United  States  is  to  get  out 
of  Vietnam.  I  believe  that  serves  every- 
body— the  prisoners  of  war.  their  fami- 
lies, and  our  country. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator knows  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  him  and  for  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. I  know  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  Is  an  honest 
amendment,  as  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  has  said.  He  has 
said  that  this  Is  the  moment  of  truth. 
But  the  truth  is  that  there  are  perhaps 
thousands  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
restings  in  North  Vietnamese  prison 
camps  at  this  time.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  ask  us  to  pull  out  all  of  our 
troops  from  Southeast  Asia 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  mlnuteB  have  expired. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  May  I  have  2  minutes? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  2  minutes,  but  I  will  have  to  stop 
at  that  point. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Pull  out  all  of  our  troops 
in  Southeast  Asia  with  the  hope  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  would  release  our  pris- 
oners of  war.  He  says  it  is  an  illusion  if 
we  do  anything  else  other  than  adopt 
the  Cooper  amendment  at  this  time. 

Now,  the  fact  Is  that  the  U.S. 
Government  Is  being  asked  to  take,  on 
good  faith,  what  the  North  Vietnamese 
will  do  after  we  have  removed  our  Amer- 
ican troops  from  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 
It  very  well  may  be  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese may  release  our  prisoners  of  war. 
but  if  they  do  not  release  our  prisoners 
of  war,  what  is  our  option?  What  is  ovu- 
alternative?  What  have  we  got  left?  We 
have  absolutely  nothing  left  with  which 
to  deal  with  the  North  Vietimmese  other 
than,  as  the  disUngtilshed  Senator  from 
New  York  has  said,  world  opinion.  We 
do  not  know  that  world  opinion 
means  that  much  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

I  have  voted  for  everj*  antiwar  amend- 
ment that  has  come  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  have  sponsored  some.  I  have 
cosponsored  others.  It  grieves  me  to  have 
to  vote  against  an  antiwar  amendment, 
but  I  cannot.  In  good  conscience,  vote  for 
an  antiwar  amendment  which  leaves  It 
to  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  release  Amertcfui  prison- 
ers of  war.  I  Just  cannot  do  It.  And  I  do 
not  think  It  Is  the  question  as  put  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York  at 
all.  It  is  not  an  illusion.  We  are  not  ask- 
ing too  much  to  say  to  them,  "Return  our 
prisoners  of  war  and  we  will  pull  all  of 
our  troops  out  of  Southeast  Asia. "  I  think 
it  is  a  good  bargain,  and  I  think  it  Is 
a  bargain  which  they  woud  expect  the 
US.  Oovemment,  in  aU  good  conscience, 
to  make. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  j-ield  me  some  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  advise  me  how  much  time  I 
have  left? 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  24  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  asks  what 
we  have  left.  We  have  something  left — 
the  shame  of  America.  The  argument  is 
made  that  this  is  an  honest  amendment. 
I  do  not  dispute  its  honesty;  It  Is  the 
judgment  that  I  dispute.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  said  the  President  made 
a  very  generoiK  offer.  Yes.  but  in  his  offer 
he  has  always  proposed  a  cease-fire. 
When  the  offer  has  been  made  It  has 
been  conditioned  on  the  release  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war. 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  with 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

I  am  for  withdrawing  from  Vietnam. 
I  am  for  withdrawing  from  Vietnam  to- 
morrow. But  make  the  coadltlan.  not 
upcoi  a  cease-flre.  but  upon  the  release 
of  American  prisoners  of  war.  Why?  Be- 
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cause  ihis  Is  not  America's  war.  It  1a  the 
war  of  the  Vietnamese;  since  It  Is  their 
war,  It  1«  a  civil  war.  If  North  Vietnam 
wants  to  flght  South  Vietnam,  let  the 
North  flght  the  South,  but  American  boys 
should  not  die  In  the  process. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  II  we  want  to 
rescue  our  American  prisoners  of  war, 
then  make  the  withdrawal  solely  and 
strictly  conditioned  on  the  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
'Mr   Aiken). 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
ever\'one  here  knows  how  much  I  would 
like  to  cooperate  with  my  colleague  from 
Kentucky,  because  we  have  both  been 
consistent  in  wanting  our  disengagement 
in  Southeast  Asia  at  the  very  earliest  op- 
portunity and  at  the  very  earliest  feasible 
moment. 

It  appears  that  4  ye«tfs  ago  we  had  in 
South  Vietnam  543,500  military  men. 
Today  we  have  43,500.  Last  week  there 
were  eight  Americans  killed  in  South 
Vietnam.  There  were  57  Americans  mur- 
dered in  New  York  City.  So  it  looks  to 
me  as  if  we  have  something  to  do  here 
at  home. 

Last  Friday  a  dispatch  that  I  fear 
many  people  did  not  see  came  over  the 
wires.  The  substance  of  this  report  was 
to  the  effect  that  Hanoi  authorities  had 
stated  the  United  States  would  be  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  from  Indochina  only 
after  we  had  thrown  out  the  government 
in  Saigon  and  helped  establish  one  which 
was  more  compatible  to  the  policies  of 
North  Vietnam. 

Although  this  dispatch  was  only  a  news 
report.  I  have  some  reascais  to  believe 
it  was  a  correct  statement  of  the  Hanoi 
position.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  intend  to 
hold  American  prisoners  hostage  until 
we  have  compiled  with  their  demand, 
which  is  to  overthrow  the  government  of 
Saigon  and  disarm  the  people  of  that 
country,  or  leave  it  to  the  government 
which  we  would  establish  there,  suitable 
to  them,  to  disarm  the  people  of  that 
country. 

I  think  they  have  been  encouraged  by 
the  prospects  that  if  they  can  continue 
the  war  possibly  as  much  as  90  days 
after  the  inauguration  of  the  next  Presi- 
dent, they  will  then  be  able  to  secure 
compliance  with  their  terms.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  encourage  any  prolon- 
gation of  the  war  or  give  them  false 
encouragement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr  AIKEN.  We  have  had  different 
statements  from  the  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  so  far.  About  15  minutes  ago 
I  read  a  United  Press  news  item  that: 

Senator  Gxorge  MoQovsrn  today  said  his 
pledge  to  keep  a  reslduea  foroe  In  Thailand 
If  North  Vietnam  refuaea  to  release  UB.  pris- 
oners Is  only  a  'gesture  and  he  acknowl- 
edged that  It  probably  would  not  force  Hanoi 
to  release  the  POWs. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  encourage 
the  continuation  of  Uie  war  In  this  way. 
I  think  there  is  a  possibility  that  If  the 


Senate  stands  Arm  there  will  be  some 
more  feasible  way  of  bringing  our  In- 
volvement over  there  to  an  end.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  stop  the  fighting  among 
them  over  there.  They  have  been  doing 
It  for  200  or  300  years  and  I  do  not  think 
we  can  stop  it  now.  Regardless  of  who 
the  next  President  may  be.  I  do  not  think 
we  will  be  able  to  do  it  then. 

I  believe  that  our  best  recourse  now 
would  be  to  leave  the  situation  with  our 
Government,  which  I  understand  will 
have  another  secret  meeting  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  within  the  next  few 
days.  Let  us  see  what  will  happen.  But  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  unless  this  coun- 
try does  back  our  Government  at  this 
time,  there  is  no  prospect  for  success  at 
a  secret  meeting  or  any  other  kind  of 
meeting,  and  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
will  hold  our  prisoners  not  only  until 
next  spring  but  for  an  indefinite  period 
beyond,  if  they  tliink  that  by  so  doing 
they  can  get  all  their  terms  complied 
with.  I  believe  these  are  much  better 
prospects  of  ending  our  involvement  if 
we  can  end  tills  encouragement  to  con- 
tinue the  war. 

Much  as  I  would  like  to  support  Sena- 
tor Cooper  I  do  not  feel  that  approval 
of  his  aunendment  would  enhance  the 
coming  of  peace  in  Indochina. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  pending  amendment  re- 
qxilring  complete  and  unconditional 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  within  4 
months  if  the  war  has  not  been  brought 
to  an  end  by  negotiation  is  an  extremely 
unwise  and  irresponsible  proposal.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider  all  the  impli- 
cations of  this  amendment  most  carefully 
as  I  believe  that  soimd  reasoning  based 
on  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  securing  a  lasting  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia  will  lead  this  body  to  reject  this 
amendment.  In  my  judgment,  rejection 
of  this  amendment  by  the  Senate  is  im- 
perative for  the  following  reasons. 

First,  this  amendment  completely  un- 
dercuts the  President's  well  thought  out 
and  thus  far  successful  program  to 
achieve  a  just  peace  in  Vietnam.  In  1968. 
American  troops  in  Vietnam  reached  a 
level  of  549,000.  By  August  of  this  year 
there  will  be  39,000  American  troops  in 
Vietnam.  The  President  lias  succeeded 
in  removing  more  than  one-half  million 
men  from  Vietnaxn. 

In  awldition.  the  United  States  is  now 
spending  less  than  one- third  of  the  1963 
budget  figure  for  our  Vietnam  effort.  It 
is  also  noteworthy  that  no  draftees  are 
currently  being  sent  to  Vietnam  and  that 
draft  calls  for  1972  have  averaged  less 
than  5.000  men  a  month.  It  is  also  grati- 
fying that  American  casualties  have  been 
drastically  reduced.  Even  with  the  pres- 
ent North  Vietnamese  invasion  consid- 
ered, our  casualties  have  been  reduced 
by  95  percent  from  the  level  we  reached 
in  1968.  This  outstanding  record  of  re- 
ducing American  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam deserves  the  support  of  the  Congress 
rather  than  an  irresponsible  attempt  to 
second  guess  the  President  and  thus  tor- 
pedo his  extremely  effective  program  for 
Vietnam. 


Second,  the  pending  proposal  hat  no 
guarantee  whatsoever  that  Amecic«a 
prisoners  of  war  now  held  by  North  Viet- 
nam will  be  returned.  The  Prestdcnt  hat 
pointed  out  that  even  though  the  Pr«och 
withdrew  completely  from  Vletaam, 
there  are  still  thousands  of  French  serv- 
icemen completely  imaccounted  for 
Neither  the  President  nor  the  Cmgrcn 
can  afford  to  leave  the  fate  of  our  POWs 
up  to  the  discretion  of  the  North  Viet- 
nameve  Oovemment. 

Ililrd.  this  amendment  would  httn 
our  loyal  allies,  the  South  Vletnameee, 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  an  acgreelve, 
cruel  and  totalitarian  enemy.  We  ate 
fighting  In  Vietnam  to  prevent  Comma. 
nlst  aggression  from  succeeding.  The  sac- 
rifices of  the  American  people  on  behalf 
of  this  important  goal  must  not  be  in 
vain. 

Fourth.  President  Nixon  has  stated 
time  and  again  that  the  goal  of  his  ad- 
ministration is  to  create  a  lasting  and 
just  peace.  Were  we  to  merely  bring  an 
end  to  any  American  involvemeit  In 
military  hostilities  in  Vietnam,  yet  create 
a  situation  which  results  in  new  aggres- 
sion, new  wars,  and  new  demands  on  the 
American  people  and  the  American 
conscience  to  halt  these  new  acts  of 
Commimlst  expansionism,  we  would 
have  sacrificed  much  and  gained 
nothing.  Peace  requires  strength  and  the 
willingness  to  use  that  strength  to  de- 
fend world  peace  against  those  who 
would  disturb  it.  Peace  requires  that  an 
end  to  the  Vietnam  war  discourages  new 
aggression  in  its  wake. 

Fifth,  and  last,  this  amendment  would 
signal  a  new  and  dangerous  retreat  Into 
isolationism  and  away  from  the  position 
of  leadership  of  the  forces  of  liberty  and 
of  peace  in  today's  troubled  world  If  the 
United  States  heeds  the  voices  of  those 
who  counsel  retreat,  surrender,  and 
acquiescence  then  the  entire  free  world 
win  be  at  the  mercy  of  powerful  totali- 
tarian and  imperialistic  nations.  Our  re- 
treat from  world  leadership  would  create 
a  vacuimi  which  would  not  go  long  un- 
filled. A  stable  peace  for  the  world  and  an 
optimistic  future  for  the  humanitarian 
ideals  for  which  the  United  States  has 
always  stood  require  our  leadership  and 
our  sacrifices.  Vietnam  has  put  los  to  the 
test.  I  believe  otu-  Nation  has  the  mettle 
to  survive  this  test, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
jield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
position  in  which  the  Senate  finds  Itself 
today  demonstrates  the  imwisdom  of 
putting  conditions  upon  the  event  of 
peace  in  Vietnam.  I  want  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for,  I  think,  a  very  honest  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  I  think  it  Is  not 
surprising  also  that  the  Senator  frwn 
Massachusetts  has  indicated  that  if  we 
go  the  direct  route  or  the  absolute  route 
that  is  proposed  by  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  the  enemy 
would  feel  that  they  absolutely  must  go 
ahead  and  start  to  prescribe  conditions. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, with  whom  I  find  myself  very 
much  in  agreement,  has  indicated  that 
he  feels  that  an  additional  condition  may 
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.  >™.^»t««n  nf  the     Drisoner  release  than  did  the  bombing        To  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
-11  be  put  upon  any  tf"^»"l^  .f*''^     ?S^bmw7l9e5torough  Marx;h  1968.     Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooki)  ,  who 
^%^  he  certainly  is  in  a  ^t^on^     'Tur^?SU  of  obtairSg  the  release     poses  to  offer   an   amendment,   U 
S;  as  weU  as  any  of  ^  jj^^^^^'^^t^^!     of  our  imprisoned  men  and  an  accounting 
^'  "^  '^oS'on  5e  ^esldentTiits     "'  ^^  —-  —  ^  '"  -'^^'^  ^"*- 
''""L^m^^  as  much  as  anyone  does. 
J?'.^iSt2y^the  circumstances  of  our 
",Si  SS  ife  seem  to  indicate  that 
?r.Sces  of  that  perhaps  may  not  be 
the  chances  o_i_^_^^  „f  th^  wav  m  which 
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Z  good  because  of  the  way 

Z  Ss  have  been  drawn  between  the 

'pK  Sthis  country  and  in  the  current 

•*?'SirwhT  the  North  Vietnamese 

^  ri^S  Tt  this  time,  if  they  felt  that 

£^'f  a  chiice  for  the  success  of  the 

"^      irmn  to  the  President  gettmg  into 

°SZ  ^hat  under  those  conditions 

£y  woSld  be  able,  perhaps,  to  demand 

S  conditions  as  the  removal  of    he 

Son  government  with  our  cooperation 

^I'l^eSIthKe  have  to  act.  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, with  great  restraint  m  the 
Si  leaving  the  President  the  broad- 
Jt  unconditional  power  to  try  to  work 
or  Seace.  That  is  the  direction  to  wWch 
I  thtok  success  lies,  and  the  only  direc- 
tion in  which  I  think  success  lies  at  this 
SoJt  Creating  doubts  and  encourage- 
mmt  in  the  heart  of  our  enenay  by  the 
Ste  in  this  body  today,  I  think  ^  a 
disservice  to  the  prospects  of  peace  and 
I  hope  we  wiU  end  up  with  no  such  en- 
cumbrance in  this  bUl  whatever, 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  \ield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  fro™  nitoois. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
10  vote  for  the  Cooper  amendmerit,  as 
I  iiave  voted  for  every  amendment  m  an 
attempt  to  bring  an  end  to  American 
military  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war. 
In  good  conscience  I  cannot  do  otherwise. 
The  war  continues  to  take  its  toll  of 
American  lives.  The  number  of  Ameri- 
cans taken  prisoner  continues  to  rise. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  Viet- 
namese civilians  are  added  to  the  rolls  of 
the  war  dead  and  the  war  wounded  every 
month.  Despite  the  best  efforts  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  end  the  war  by  negotiation, 
no  end  is  yet  in  sight. 

Negotiations  between  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  United  States  have  been 
underway  since  May  9,  1968.  Since  that 
time  officials  of  two  administrations  have 
counseled  that  Congress  should  not  act  to 
end  American  involvement  in  the  war. 
because  congressional  action  might 
hamper  the  executive  branch  in  negotiat- 
ing a  settlement.  But  it  Is  now  4  years 
later.  Twentv  thousand  more  Americans 
have  died  in  Vietnam.  No  settlement  has 
been  achieved.  Therefore  Congress  has 
a  dutv  to  share  responsibility  and  to  do 
what  "it  can,  and  more  than  it  has  done 
before,  to  bring  our  men  home. 

I  share  the  concern  of  all  Americans 
that  the  prisoners  should  be  released  and 
the  missing  fully  accounted  for.  But  ^f 
have  seen  that  having  more  than  500,- 
000  American  troops  in  Vietnam 
did  not  secure  their  reletise  and  account- 
ing and  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  having 
46,500  American  troops — our  cur- 
rent strength — in  Vietnam  will  accom- 
plish what  500,000  troops  could  not 
accomplish.  Nor  can  we  be  optimistic 
that  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  today 
will  be  any  more  effective  in  obtaining 
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of  the  missing  must  be  in  ending  Ameri- 
can Involvement  in  the  war.  Then  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong 
would  have  no  rea.8on  to  deny  further 
these  simple  himaanitarian  actions.  To  do 
so  would  bring  the  condemnation  on 
Hanoi  of  the  entire  world  community. 

Since  July  4,  1966,  I  have  worked  for 
peace  in  Vietnam.  After  an  in-depth,  on- 
the- ground  assessment  of  the  American 
involvement  in  Vietnam  in  December 
1967, 1  said: 

I  am  more  llrm  than  ever  In  my  conviction 
that  we  cannot  win  this  war  for  the  South 
Vletnameee.  We  can  help,  but  ultimate 
victory— mUltary,  economic,  political  and 
social — must  be  won  by  them. 

Last  year  I  voted  that  the  American 
military  involvement  should  be  ended  by 
December  31.  1971.  Today,  by  my  votes, 
I  reaffirm  my  conviction  that  the  United 
States  should  end  this  tragic  involvement 
and  that  Congress  has  an  obligation  to 
help  bring  this  about. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

PIHVn.i:GB    OF    THE    FLOCK 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  members  of 
my  staff,  Mr.  Murray  Flander  and  Miss 
Ellen  Frost,  be  permitted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  of  all 
Vietnam  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  . 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
in  a  few  moments,  but  first  I  wiU  respond 
to  some  arguments  against  tan  amend- 
ment that  have  been  made. 

First,  I  speak  to  the  argimient  made 
by  one  of  my  closest  and  dearest  friends 
in  the  Senate.  Senator  Ahctn.  for  whcan 
I  have  the  greatest  respect:  He  beUeves 
that  negotiations  may  be  successful  this 
lime,  and  therefore  we  should  not  do 
anything  which  might  upset  those  nego- 
tiations. I  hope  with  all  my  heart--as 
all  of  us  do — that  negotiations  will  be 
successful,  because  that  is  the  best  way 
to  end  the  war,  stop  the  fighting,  and  get 
the  prisoners  home,  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts,  but  I  have  pointed  out  that 
if  the  North  Vietnamese  desire  to  end 
this  war,  the  amendment  will  not  influ- 
ence them. 

When  we  make  an  effort  to  discharge 
our  constitutional  duty,  we  are  faced 
with  the  argument  that  it  will  upset  ne- 
gotiations. If  we  acc«>t  this  argument 
for  aU  times,  we  will  have  placed  upon 
ourselves  a  condition,  a  prohibition 
which  would  forbid  us  from  ever  exercis- 
ing our  constitutional  responsibility. 

I  will  not  spend  much  time  answer- 
ing Senator  Thttrmond's  suggestl<m  that 
somehow  this  may  be  giving  some  serv- 
ice to  the  North  Vietnamese.  I  have  never 
believed  that  North  Vietnam  desired 
peace.  They  are  the  aggressors.  I  have  no 
sympathy  or  support  for  them  In  any 
way.  But  I  have  sympathy  for  our  own 
prisoners  of  war  and  ooncem  for  this 
coimtry. 


To  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 

pro- 
poses to  offer  an  amendment,  to  my 
amendment  which.  If  approved,  would 
weaken  It,  with  his  condition,  to  the 
same  amendments  we  have  had  through- 
out the  years,  and  which  have  accom- 
plished nothing.  I  have  this  to  say  to  in- 
form him  of  Its  purpose,  becatise  it  seems 
to  be  misinterpreted:  My  amendment 
would  stop  the  fighting  in  every  area, — 
from  the  sea,  on  the  land,  from  the  sky — 
it  would  withdraw  our  forces  within  4 
months,  the  time  which  the  President 
hsis  suggested,  from  Cambodia.  Laos,  and 
South  Vietnam.  It  does  not  provide  for 
withdrawing  our  fleet  from  the  seas  or 
our  forces  from  Southeast  .^sia,  other 
than  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia. 

If  after  our  withdrawal,  the  priscmers 
were  not  released  the  President  and 
Congress  should  decide  to  take  action  to 
secure  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  there 
is  nothing  in  my  amendment  to  prevent 
that  from  being  done.  I  make  this  point, 
however:  If  action  were  taken,  it  would 
be  done  c<wistitutionally,  with  the  assent 
of  Congress,  and  not  by  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Executive  alone. 

I  have  presented  the  case.  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  will  not  offer  his  amendment. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  Senate  vote  up  or 
down  my  amendment.  I  hope  that  it 
would  approve,  and  say  that,  so  far  as  the 
Senate  can  have  an  Influence,  we  want  to 
end  psu-tlclpatlon  in  the  war,  to  bring  our 
forces  out  within  4  months,  in  a  rea- 
sonable and  secure  time,  and  with  a  bet- 
ter opix)rtimlty  of  security  the  release 
of  American  prisoners.  Past  amendments 
have  never  secured  the  release  <rf  prison- 
ers and  never  will,  in  my  opinion.  I  have 
said  that  my  amendment  and  no  amend- 
ment can  guarantee  their  relee«e.  No 
msui,  no  candidate  for  President,  and  no 
President  can  guarantee  it.  My  amend- 
ment has  the  strength  of  saying  that, 
after  all  these  years,  the  loss  of  life,  the 
divisions  in  our  country,  we  will  look  the 
issue  in  the  face  and  we  will  make  a 
(teclslon  on  my  prcnwsal. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  >ield 
Mr.  BROOICE.  I  think  that  the  dia- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
made  a  great  contribution  by  offering  his 
amendment.  Very  hcmestly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  vote  for  the  Senator's 
amendment.  As  I  have  said,  I  have  voted 
for  every  antiwar  amendment  that  has 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
But  I  propose  my  amendment  to  the 
Senator's  amendment  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  should  leave  the  return 
of  our  prisoners  of  war  to  the  good  faith 
of  the  North  Vietnamese, 

The  Senator's  amendment  has  made 
a  contribution.  It  is  the  first  time  we 
have  had  any  amendment  on  this  floor 
which  has  called  for  the  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  not  only  in  Vietnam  but 
also  in  Thailand,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Not  Thailand. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Cambodia  and  Laos. 
For  the  first  time.  So  it  is  an  extension 
of  all  the  amendments  that  heretofore 
w?  have  been  asked  to  vote  upon.  Itiat, 
In  itself,  Is  something  for  which  we  in 
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the  Senate  should  be  grateful  and  for 
which  I  am  sure  the  American  people 
would  be  grateful,  because  it  would  speed 
up  not  only  an  end  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam but  also  a  disengagement  of  Amer- 
ican forces  in  Laoe  and  Cambodia  as 

well. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  can  the 
Senator  secure  time  from  the  other  side? 
The  time  remaining  is  almost  gone. 
Mr  BROOKE.  May  I  have  1  minute? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  only  fault  I  find 
with,  the  Senator's  amendment  is  that  it 
does  not  provide  for  the  return  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  would  have  a  greater 
chance  of  adoption  by  this  body  if  It  did 
provide  for  the  return  of  American 
prisoners  of  war. 

I  do  not  Itnow  how  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  vote  for  the  Cooper  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  know  how  many  would 
vote  for  the  Cooper  amendment  as 
amended.  But  I  certainly  beUeve  that 
more  Senators  would  vote  for  the  Cooper 
pjnendment  with  the  provision  that 
there  b**  a  return  of  American  prison- 
ers of  war  than  not.  So  the  voice  of  the 
Senate  would  be  loudest  if  it  did  have 
in  the  amendment  a  provision  for  the 
return  of  American  prisoners  of  war.  I 
think  that  is  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  wants,  and  I  quite 
agree  with  him  that  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  does  have  a 
Joint  responsibility  with  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  war.  We  have  been  saying 
that  time  and  time  again— with  the  Mc- 
Govem-Hatfleld  amendment,  with  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  with  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  with  all  the 
amendments  we  have  been  asked  to  vote 
upon.  But  all  of  them,  to  my  knowledge. 
have  contained  some  provision  for  the 
return  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Cooper-Church 
amendment  had  no  such  condition,  either 
with  respect  to  Cambodia  or  the  one  we 
voted  on  last  year  for  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  stand  corrected,  if  the 
Cooper- Church  amendment  did  not  have 
a  provision  for  the  retiun  of  American 
prisoners  of  war.  But  the  other  amend- 
ments certainly  did.  I  think  that  the 
amendment  I  proposed.  Mr.  E»re8ident. 
would  strengthen   the   Cooper   amend- 
ment. I  hope  that,  rather  than  asking 
me  to  withdraw  my  amendment  or  not 
offer  my  amendment,  the  distinguished 
Senator   from   Kentucky    (Mr.  Cooper) 
would  accept  It,  because  I  do  not  think  it 
differs  much  from  the  spirit  and  the  let- 
ter of  the  amendments  he  has  sponsored, 
cosponsored.  and  voted  for  in  the  past. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  E)oes  the  distinguished 
Senator   from   Massachusetts   know   of 
anytlilng  new  at  the  peace  talks  where- 
by an  ofiQclal  proposal  was  made  by  the 
U.S.  Government  to  withdraw  by  a  time 
certain  which  withdrawal  was  predicated 
solely  and  strictly  on  the  release  of  our 
American  prisoners  of  war? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  do  not. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  that  not  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  with  this  amendment? 
Mr.  BROOKE  That  is  it  exactly. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  And  that  is  the  reason 
why,  then,  this  is  a  new  thought.  We  get 
the  argument  that  we  have  tried  every- 
thing—but not  this.  So  I  say.  try  this. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league from  Rhode  Island.  The  Senator 
irom  Kentucky  has  misunderstood  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  when  he  says 
that  it  completely  wipes  out  the  force  of 
his  amendment.  It  does  not  do  that  at  all. 
His  amendment  will  be  strengthened  by  it. 
I  hope  that  he  will  seriously  consider  ac- 
cepting my  amendment  to  provide  for  the 
return  of  the  American  prisoners  of  war. 
If  North  Vietnam  has  good  faith  and  if 
we  have  good  faith,  certainly  the  execu- 
tives of  those  two  Governments  can  get 
together  and  work  out  the  logistics  of  the 
return  of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  the 
withdrawal  of  our  forces  from  Cambodia. 
Laos,  and  Vietnam.  This  is  a  matter  of 
logistics.  We  do  not  need  to  worry  about 
those  negotiations.  But  we  do  have  to 
make  it  a  condition  precedent  to  with- 
drawal of  our  forces  that  we  make  pro- 
vision for  the  return  of  our  American 
prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  me  some 
time? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  promised  to  yield  to 

the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 

Hansin).  The  Chair  would  inform  the 

Senator  from  Kentucky  that  2  minutes 

remain  to  him. 

Mr.  COOPER.  How  much  time  have  I 

got  remaining?  

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
manager  of  the  bill  be  willing  to  yield 
me  some  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  under  the 
bUl  after  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  CooPKR)  has  completed  his  remarks. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  prom- 
ised to  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  i  Mr.  Casi)  . 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  been 
recognized.  I  will  be  entitled  to  3  min- 
utes as  yielded  to  me  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader— is  that  correct? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ICENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  for 
yielding  me  this  time.  He  has  rendered 
a  great  service  to  all  of  us.  He  has  caused 
us  again  to  consider  what  American  pol- 
icy in  Indochina  should  be.  I  shall  sup- 
port his  amendment  and  I  shall  also  vote 
against  the  amendment  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mas,sachusetts  <Mr,  Brooke)  is 
considering  introducing  if  he  has  not  al- 
ready done  so. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  the  Case- 
Church  amendment  did  include  the  prior 
condition  of  an  agreement  for  release  of 
prisoners   of   war.   But   I   want   to  say 


frankly  to  the  Senate  that  the  purpoK 
of  this  precondition  was  to  prevent  the 
absence  of  such  a  condition  from  beliig 
used  as  an  argiiment  against  an  amend, 
ment  which  people  wanted  to  vote 
against  for  fundamental  reasons.  We  did 
not  include  the  precondition  because 
we  thought  It  was  necessarj'  to  bring 
the  war  to  an  end.  I  do  not  think  any 
preconditions  are  necessary,  i  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Cooper 
amendment  gives  me  a  chance  to  vote 
for  what  I  have  always  thought  was  the 
purest  expression  of  my  own  views. 

Now  We  shall  be  considering  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  iMr. 
Brooke  ) .  In  consideration  of  his  amend- 
ment, we  shall  see  whether  Members  of 
the  Senate  want  a  precondition,  and 
whether  the  absence  of  such  a  precondi- 
tion would  be  disabling  insofar  as  pas- 
sage of   the   Cooper   amendment  Itself 

goes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
1  more  minute  from  whoever  has  some 
time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor 1  minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  lor  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  absolutely  right  when  he  says  we 
are  not  abandoning  our  prisoners  of  war 
or  those  missing  in  action.  If  they  are 
not  released  when  our  troops  are  with- 
drawn from  the  three  Indochinese  coun- 
tries, we  shall  still  have  forces  In  that 
region  which  can  be,  so  far  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  is  concerned,  and 
should  be  applied  in  whatever  manner 
and  in  whatever  degree  and  to  whatever 
extent  necessary  to  accomplish  the  re- 
lease of  oiu:  prisoners  of  war  and  the 
accounting  for  those  missing  In  action. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  we  will  no  longer 
be  sanctioning  the  slaughter  of  innocent 
people.  That  is  the  primary  advantage  of 
the  course  of  action  that  the  Cooper 
amendment  would  bring  about. 

It  i&  time  we  took  this  action  In  Con- 
gress because  it  seems  It  will  not  be  taken 
otherwise. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  giving  us  this  chance. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  recognized  on  my  time.  How  much 
time  did  the  Senator  want? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Three  minutes. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  ex- 
plained fully  and  adequately  the  reasons 
for  his  amendment.  For  many  years,  he 
has  been  one  of  the  most  articulate,  sen- 
sitive, and  outspoken  opponents  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  I  commend  him  for  the 
important  amendment  he  has  brought 
before  the  Senate  today,  and  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  accepted. 
Mr.  President,  although  there  are  per- 
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h.M  few  times  whwi  I  have  disagreed 
zS  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
2ii!ohU8ets,  I  disagree  with  him  here 

^^^ioSs^oT  the  Cooper  amendment, 
I  ^  not  vote  to  turn  my  back  on  the 
himdreds  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
Hlorth  Vietnam.  To  the  contrary.  I  be- 
npve  the  amendment  offers  the  best  op- 
^rtoDliy  we  have  to  bring  them  home.  I 
S^ve  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
^Senator  from  Kentucky  will  bring  our 
American  prisoners  back  home  far  more 
^^y  than  the  conditions  which  have 
yZa  established  by  the  administration 
foT  a  Vietnam  settlement — conditions 
m  a  guarantee  that  the  Thieu  govern- 
ment will  remain  in  power,  or  a  ceaae- 
flre  throughout  Indochina,  or  many  of 
the  other  conditions  the  administration 
seeks  to  Impose. 

Mr  President,  I  do  not  see  how  we 
advance  the  cause  of  the  American  pris- 
oners of  war  by  killing  more  Americans 
InVietnam.  ^    .         ^ 

The  President  says  he  wants  to  end 
the  war.  He  says  he  Is  concerned  about 
our  American  prisoners  of  war.  There  are 
over  450  American  prisoners  in  North 
Vietnam.  But  in  the  first  3  years  of  this 
administration.  20,000  Americans  have 
been  killed  in  Vietnam.  The  casualty  toil 
is  climbing  every  day.  Thousands  more 
Americans  have  been  wounded,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Vietnamese  civil- 
ians have  been  killed  or  maimed.  And 
each  day  the  killing  goes  on.  more  Amer- 
ican fliers  are  taken  prisoner. 

We  need  a  new  avenue  to  end  the  war 
and  bring  the  American  prisoners  home. 
For  nearly  4  years,  we  have  been  nego- 
tteting  in  Paris  to  reach  these  goals,  and 
we  have  not  succeeded.  I  believe  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  offers  us  the  most  hopeful 
chance  we  have  to  reach  our  goals.  As 
he  has  clearly  stated,  if  this  step  does 
not  succeed,  we  will  still  have  at  our  dis- 
posal whatever  steps  the  Senate  and 
Congress  and  the  President  wish  to  take 
to  insure  that  our  prisoners  will  actually 
be  released. 

No  one  ccm  be  sure  that  the  Cooper 
amendment  will  succeed  in  bringing  the 
prisoners  home,  but  it  offers  us  a  new 
and  hopeful  opportunity.  One  thing  we 
do  know,  however,  our  American  pris- 
oners of  war  are  not  coming  home  under 
the  present  policy.  The  Cooper  amend- 
ment will  stop  America's  involvement  In 
the  killing  in  Indochina,  and  It  will  give 
us  a  very  real  chance  to  bring  the  pris- 
oners home.  I  hope  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  amendment  of  my  able  colleague 
from  Kentucky.  That  amendment  poses 
to  the  Congress  for  the  first  time  the 
stark  Issue  of  whether  we  In  the  Congress 
will  take  unto  ourselves  the  responsibil- 
ity for  Imposing  a  quick  and  uncondi- 
tional end  to  the  American  Involvement 
In  the  Vietnam  war. 

We  must  accept  that  responsibility. 
We  have  tried  through  almost  every  con- 
ceivable means  to  end  thl5  ghastj^  war 
We  have  voted  upon  a  variety  of  meas- 
ures. We  have  protested  the  bombing. 
We  have  decried  the  destruction.  But  we 


have  not  succeeded  In  endlncr  this  mill* 
tary  adventure. 

We  should  enact  the  strongest  legisla- 
tion possible.  It  must  be  unequivocal  and 
unambiguous.  We  must  create  still  any 
effective  laws  which  will  force  the  Presi- 
dent to  get  the  message  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  out  of  Vietnam. 

The  Washington  Poet  this  morning  ed- 
itorialized against  the  Cooper  amend- 
ment. It  stated  that : 

The  Senate  cannot  undo  the  bombing  and 
the  nUnlng  and  the  Cambodian  and  Laotian 
"Incursion"  and  all  th«  rest  of  Mr.  Nlzon'B 
chree-and-a-haU-year  performance  in  the 
conduct  of  our  Vietnam  war  effort — includ- 
ing some  20.000  American  dead.  ...  He  doea 
not  need  Congrese  to  tell  him  that  the  great 
majority  of  Americans  expect  that  promise 
[to  end  the  war]  to  be  kept. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  President 
does  need  the  Congress  to  tell  him  that 
Anterlca  wants  out  of  Vietnam.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  President,  in  the  absence 
of  legislation  forcing  him  to  act  will  not 
make  good  that  promise. 

While  the  Senate  tuimittedly  cannot 
undo  the  tragedy  of  Indochina,  it  can 
act  effectively  to  deter  more  of  the  same. 
What  can  we  expect  in  the  future  from  a 
policy  which  has  ordered  in  the  past  3 
years  more  bombs  dropped  upon  Indo- 
china than  have  ever  been  dropped  In 
any  other  presidential  term  In  history? 
Congress  must  act  to  stop  that  policy. 
I  for  one,  Mr.  President,  have  litUe 
confidence  that.  In  the  absence  of  strong 
congressional  action,  the  policy  will  soon 
be  changed.  It  Is  imperative  that  the 
strongest  possible  action  be  taken.  The 
Cooper  amendment  provides  us  with  that 
opportunity.  I  shall  support  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
amendment  before  us  seeks  to  achieve — 
an  end  to  our  Involvement  In  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  the  release  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  Hsaioi  is  unex- 
ceptionable. We  all  want  that.  But  it  is 
imperative  that  we  ccoislder  carefully 
how  likely  this  unilateral  legislative  ap- 
proach is  to  achieve  these  purposes. 

It  may  be  helpful  for  us  to  try  smd  put 
ourselves  In  the  other  side's  place— to 
consider  the  view  from  Hanoi.  How  do 
the  North  Vietnamese  see  the  situation 
that  now  confronts  them? 

First  of  all.  Hanoi  must  feel  deeply  dls- 
turt>ed  by  the  strength  of  South  Viet- 
namese resistance  to  their  vaunted  of- 
fensive. The  massive  Invasion  is  In  deep 
trouble — despite  the  fact  that  no  UB. 
forces  are  now  engaged  In  ground  com- 
bat. Hanoi  has  been  forced  to  commit  al- 
most its  last  reserves  to  hold  Quang  Trl. 
the  only  provisional  capital  It  succeeded 
in  seizing. 

Beyond  this,  Hanoi  must  see  the  meas- 
ures we  have  taken  to  Interdict  move- 
ment of  mlltary  supplies  into  the  north 
and  from  the  north  to  the  battlefields  as 
casting  serious  doubt  on  their  ability  to 
continue  their  offensive  with  any  hope  of 
achieving  military  success.  Hanoi  must 
also,  as  a  result,  be  Impressed  with  U.S. 
determination  to  continue  to  support 
South  Vietnam's  resistance  to  tbelr  mili- 
tary initiatives. 

Looking  to  their  own  resources  for  con- 
tinuing this  Increasingly  useless  blood- 
letting, the  leaders  in  Hanoi  must  find 
further  cause  for  doubt  and  concern. 


Neither  Moscow  nor  Peking  gives  any 
evidence  of  being  willllng  to  continue  un- 
limited support  to  Hanoi's  ambitions  in 
the  South.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  some 
reason  to  believe  both  are  counseling  a 
negotiated  end  to  hoetilltlee. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  can 
be  nmnlng  through  the  mind  of  Le  Due 
Tho,  Hanoi's  principal  negotiator  In 
Paris?  Where  can  he  see  proepecOs  for 
achieving  a  breakthrough  for  bis  mas- 
ters In  Hanoi?  I  regret  to  say  that  he  can 
see  those  prospects  only  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  body.  Only  if  we  decide  to 
give  him  unilaterally  what  he  is  In  Paris 
to  negotiate  can  he  poeslbly  see  a  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

And  this.  I  fear,  would  be  pre<dsely  the 
effect  of  OUT  passage  of  the  amendment 
before  us.  Hanoi  would  suddenly  be 
guaranteed  the  very  alms  It  seeks.  The 
abrupt  unconditional  departure  of  VS. 
forces  from  Vietnam  and  the  Inevitable 
demoralization  of  South  Vletnsun.  What 
impulse  to  negotiate  would  still  motivate 
Le  Due  Tho?  None  that  I  can  see. 

Is  It  likely  that,  following  this  in- 
credible achievement  of  their  main  alms 
by  our  decision  in  this  Chamber  Hanoi's 
leaders  would,  as  the  sponsors  of  this 
amezMlment  apparentiy  believe,  then 
magnanimously  release  our  prisoners? 
I  rather  doubt  It.  It  Is  far  more  likely 
that  the  desire  to  humiliate  a  beaten  foe 
would  prevail. 

Does  anyone  seriously  believe  that 
Hanoi  would  do  any  less  than  return 
Joyfully  to  the  assertion  of  Its  maxlimim 
demands  now  that  victory  had  fallen  so 
unexpectedly  in  Its  lap?  I,  for  one,  do 
not.  And  I  am  not  prepared  to  abandon 
the  prospect  of  a  seriotis  negotiation  of 
an  end  to  the  war  and  to  rely  upon  an 
incredibly  naive  prospect  of  North  Viet- 
namese generoelty. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  Stennls  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  Mansfield  provision 
and  I  believe  every  sensible  and 
thoughtful  Member  of  this  body  should 
Join  me  In  suixport  of  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

AMKirOMXNT    NO.    13tT    AS    MODITIXD 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  my 
Eimendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated 
and  that  it  receive  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMf. 
^EicKEB).  The  amendment  wiU  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  language  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senator  tram  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooPES ) .  Insert  the  f  oUowlng : 

That  It  18  the  senae  of  the  Oongresa  that 
at  a  time  certain,  not  later  than  four  months 
following  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
nationally supervlfled  ceaae-flre  throughout 
Indochina  and  the  retvim.  of  all  American 
prisoners  of  war  and  an  accounting  of  Amer- 
icans missing  In  action  in  Indochina,  a  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  aU  American  forces  irom 
Vietnam  shall  be  accompUsbed. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  submitted 
this  amendment  last  week.  It  was  printed 
as  amendment  No.  1327.  It  has  had  to  be 
changed  on  account  of  the  change  in  the 
pEu>liamentary  situation. 

I  yield  myself  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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ator  from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  7 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  this  lan- 
guage is,  in  effect,  the  President's  lan- 
guage in  his  speech  and  offer  of  May  8. 
I  do  not  favor  the  amendments  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts iMr.  Brooki)  plans  to  offer.  I 
do  not  favor  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  'Mr.  Cooper),  nor  do  I  favor 
the  language  of  the  committee  substitute 
which  embraces  the  original  Mansfield 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  analyze  the  lan- 
guage of  the  committee  substitute  which 
is  the  original  Mansfield  amendment  as 
to  the  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam. 
No  preconditions  whatsoever  are  set. 
Withdrawal  must  be  made  by  August  31. 
How  in  the  world  is  that  going  to  be 
done''  They  would  have  to  fight  their 
way  out  of  South  Vietnam  If  they  ever 
were  to  come  out  of  there. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  the  second  phase 
of  the  Mansfield  amendment — and  I  call 
It  that  even  though  it  comes  to  us  as  a 
part  of  the  committee  substitute— there 
is  a  provision  for  withdrawal  from  ail  of 
Indochma.  There  is  a  cease-fire  i^roposal, 
not  on  the  entire  front,  but  a  cease-flre 
as  between  Americaii  troops  and  the 
troops  of  North  Vietnam  and  of  the  Viet- 
cong.  In  effect,  that  is  a  .separate  peace. 
\nd  I  could  not  support  that  proposal. 

We  are  not  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
South  Vietnamese.  We  owe  it  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  see  the  matter  to 
a  successful  conclusion. 

If  we  have  a  cease-flre  with  North 
Vietnam  and  with  the  Vietcong,  what 
else  could  we  expect  than  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  would  turn  on  us  if  the  bat- 
tle wex-e  to  continue  between  North  Viet- 
nam and  South  Vietnam. 

Then  we  have  the  condition  about  the 
release  of  the  prisoners  of  war  and  the 
accounting  for  the  missing  in  action.  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  con- 
dlUons  apply,  not  to  the  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam,  not  to  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities in  South  Vietnam,  but  both  of 
those  conditions  are  predicated  upon  or 
have  to  do  with  the  withdrawal  from  all 
of  Indochina. 

Now  as  to  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  which 
this  language  is  offered  as  a  substitute 
to  that  amendment  provides  for  a  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam,  from  Laos,  and 
from  Cambodia  within  4  months  with- 
out any  preconditions  whatsoever.  It  does 
provide  for  going  on  with  the  efforts  to 
get  a  cease-flre  and  to  go  on  with  the 
efforts  to  achieve  peace  and  to  go  on  with 
the  efforts  to  get  the  return  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war.  However,  that  is  not  a  pre- 
condition.   And   If   we   wlttidraw   from 
South  Vietnam  and  have  not  been  able 
to  accomplish  or  obtain  a  peace  and  have 
not  been  able  to  get  a  cease-fire,  with 
our  troops  there  and  not  being  able  to 
get  our  prisoners  of  war  with  our  troops 
there,  how  in  the  world  will  we  get  them 
released  after  we  have  pulled  out? 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  unity 
In  this  country  was  absolutely  essential, 
now  Is  the  time.  We  are  engaged  In  a 
presidential  election,  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many 
to  seek  to  divide  some  of  oxur  people. 


However,  here  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
Senate  to  stand  behind  the  President 
and  not  to  nm  off  in  three  or  four  differ- 
ent directions  as  the  Mansfield  effort,  the 
Cooper  effort,  and  the  Brooke  effort 
would  do. 

Mr.  President,  by  the  adootion  of  this 
amendment  we  stand  foursquare  behind 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
offer  he  has  made  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
which  is  now  Incorporated  in  the  substi- 
tute, It  would  follow  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  certainly  the 
Senate,  itself,  are  united  behind  the 
President. 

This  exact  language  was  adopted  by 
the  House  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
in  the  military  authorization  bill.  I  be- 
lieve, just  before  the  recess  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic Convention.  This  would  be  in  line 
with  the  sentiment  of  the  House.  It 
would  be  in  line  with  the  President's 
recommendations.  It  would  show  unity 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  unity 
on  the  part  of  Congress  behind  the 
President. 

1  believe  it  would  contribute  a  great 
deal  toward  the  success  of  the  secret  and 
open  peace  negotiations  now  underway 
in  Paris. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  4  or  5  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  5 

minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  think* 
we  are  losing  sight  of  the  very  root  of 
this  controversy.  The  question  here  Is, 
is  it  America's  war  or  not  America's  war? 
Apparently  the  administration  has  de- 
cided that  this  is  not  America's  war, 
because  we  have  had  a  policy  of  with- 
drawing. 

Some  people  have  been  critical  of  the 
fact  that  the  withdrawal  has  been  too 
slow.  Other  people  have  been  critical  of 
the  fact  that  the  withdrawal  has  not 
been  completed.  However,  presumably — 
and  I  think  it  has  to  be  imderstood  by 
all — the  American  policy  with  respect  to 
Vietnam  is  to  withdraw  our  troops. 

The  reason  we  mined  Haiphong  and 
began  the  bombing  of  the  north  again 
is  the  incursion  of  the  north  Into  the 
.south.  That  was  the  justification  for  it. 
Now.  whether  that  judgment  was  wise  or 
un-wise  is  not  the  question  before  us  to- 
day. 

What  is  it  we  are  met  with?  We  are  met 
here  with  two  extremes.  One  extreme  Is 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  who  is  .sa\nng:  "Let  us  with- 
draw all  of  our  troops  in  4  months  in  the 
hope"  and  that  is  what  it  Is,  "that 
through  negotiations  we  can  set  a  gen- 
eral cease-flre  and  can  bring  our  prison- 
ers of  war  back  home." 

I  do  not  know  who  is  looking  into  what 
cr>'stal  ball.  I  do  not  know  how  It  Is  that 
ali  of  a  sudden  we  can  trust  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  this  month  of  July  more 
than  we  could  have  a  month  or  a  year  or 

2  years  ago. 


All  we  know  Is  that  we  h&ve  b««D  ta 
ParU  trying:  to  negotiate  peace  on  ^e 
terms  of  the  President.  And  those  tons 
have  not  worked.  The  terms  of  the  PretU 
dent  are  contained  In  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  now  being  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  That  has  tut 
worked  up  to  now.  It  is  my  judfflnent 
that  it  will  not  work  in  the  future. 

Against  that  we  have  the  propositton 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  who  gots 
to  the  other  extreme.  He  says:  "Let  ui 
forget  any  conditions  precedent.  Let  ut 
agree  to  withdraw  and  maybe  thrwgh 
negotiations — maybe  thro\igh  negotk- 
tions — we  can  get  a  cease-fire  or  at  leut 
we  will  get  the  return  of  our  Amerlcaa 
prisoners  of  war." 

That  is  where  we  stand  now.  What  does 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  try  to 
do?  He  is  trying  to  innovate  he  has  new 
propositions.  It  is  new  because  this  ad- 
ministration has  never  said  that  we  will 
withdraw  completely  from  Southeast 
Asia  if  oiir  prisoners  of  war  are  returned. 
To  date  we  have  never  made  that 
proposition. 

We  have  always  tied  our  deal  with  a 
cease-fire.  What  is  wrong  with  a  cease- 
fire? W%  all  hope  that  we  caji  get  a  cease- 
fire and  that  the  conflict  can  come  to  an 
end.  However,  Thieu  and  Ky  have  toW  us 
time  and  time  again:  "You  Americans 
won't  stop  us.  We  are  going  to  keep  on 
fighting."  So  we  are  at  the  mercy  of 
Saigon  and  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  as  to  whether  we  will  con- 
tinue. 

What  are  we  being  told  by  North  Viet- 
nam? North  Vietnam  has  told  us  time 
and  time  again:  "You  will  get  out  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel,  or  it  is  no  soap." 

That  is  what  we  are  up  against.  What 
does  this  all  amount  to?  Take  a  good  look 
at  it.  Here  we  are.  We  are  hoping  and 
praying  that  if  we  withdraw  our  troops 
In  4  months,  maybe  through  possible 
negotiations  the  North  Vietnamese  will 
release  our  prisoners  of  war. 

What  does  that  do  to  that  poor  woman 
whose  husband  has  been  agonizing  in  a 
North  Vietnamese  jail?  What  will  she 
think  of  us?  The  minute  she  picks  up 
the  paper  tomorrow  morning,  she  finds 
out  that  our  American  Government,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  is  saying: 
"Let's  get  out  of  South  Vietnam  and  lets 
take  our  chances  on  whether  or  no* 
North  Vietnam  has  compassion  enough 
to  send  our  prisoners  of  war  back." 

Why,  if  I  had  a  son  in  a  prison  in 
North  Vietnam,  I  would  think  America 
had  betrayed  him,  in  doing  such  a  das- 
tardly thing. 

That  is  all  we  are  saying  here  today, 
that  is  all  we  are  saying:  let  us  trust 
North  Vietnam  to  return  our  prisoners 
of  war  in  the  hope  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  people  of  good  faith— ^t 
they  are  people  of  conscience  and  that 
they  will  return  our  Imprisoned  Ameri- 
cans home. 

That  may  be  all  right  for  you  and  for 
me.  We  have  no  CMie  immediately  at 
stake.  But  I  wish  we  could  take  a  plebi- 
scite among  wives  whose  husbands  are 
there  and  mothers  whose  sons  are  there. 
I  wish  we  could  see  their  reaction  whm 
they  pick  up  the  paper  tomorrow  and 
read  that  we  declared  in  the  Senate  this 
afternoon.  "Go  ahead  and  withdraw  the 
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,„^  and  maybe  Hanoi  will  be  kind 
S^  send  the  prisoners  home.' 
SSVould  bring  a  shadow  of  shame  on 
♦^anscience  of  America. 
*t,f^OPER  addressed  the  Chair. 

¥Se  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
»tor  from  Kentucky  has  no  further  time 

^•S^^SIeN.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
J«  is  in  control  of  the  time  in  opposi- 
finn  m  mv  amendment. 
^^PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
u  to  be  controUed  by  the  mover  of  the 
Snendment  or  the  majority  leader. 

i^  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

^rpRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  distln- 
niished  Senator  from  Alabama.  He  is 
very  forthright  in  his  statement.  But  for 
the  same  reasons  I  have  given  before  I 
oppose  it.  ,  ^         ^,     , 

I  also  say  to  my  friend  from  Rhode 
Island  that  he  is  very  eloquent  and  he 
touches  our  hearts,  as  he  intends  to  touch 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 

The  Senator  asks  what  we  gain.  We 
gain  an  end  to  the  fighting.  We  gain,  as 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  Mr.  Cask, 
has  said,  the  opporttmlty  to  save  Ameri- 
can lives.  We  would  gain  a  foreclosure  of 
more  prisoners  of  war  being  taken.  We 
would  gain  an  end  of  the  slaughter  of 
human  life  in  Indochina.  We  could  gain 
again  the  unity  of  the  American  people. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
frran  Rhode  Island  in  pointing  out  the 
need  to  defeat  the  Cooper  amendment. 
He  did  not  say  he  was  for  the  substitute 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama,  but  one 
might  conclude  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to 
finish,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Very  well. 
Mr.  AliEN.  But  he  did  make  a  great 
argument  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the 
substitute  amendment  because  it  Is  quite 
obvious  from  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  does 
not  fill  the  bill. 

This  language  that  is  being  substituted 
is  going  to  boil  down,  in  effect,  to  a  sense 
of  the  Senate  Resolution,  no  matter  what 
language  Is  agreed  to.  We  know  that  is 
true  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  So 
what  we  are  doing,  if  we  do  adopt  the 
substitute  amendment  is  to  adopt  the 
proposals  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  this  matter  which  gives  us  an 
opportunity  not  to  go  off  and  chaae 
every  will-o'-the-wlsp  that  Senators 
think  of  as  conditions  to  impose  or  non- 
conditions  not  to  impose. 


-me  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  it  gives  us  an  oppor- 
ttmlty to  stand  foursquare  behind  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  my 
mind  at  this  time  that  is  something  this 
Senate  should  do. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  Senate  to  agree 
to  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  shield  the  Senator  such 
time  as  may  be  required. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  dlstingtdshed 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  having  offered 
this  amendment.  It  is  representative  of 
what  the  President  has  offered  in  good 
faith.  It  is  representative  of  what  we  are 
presenting  through  negotiators  in  Paris. 
It  is  representative  of  the  American  will 
to  get  out  of  Vietnam,  and  to  get  out  as 
soon  as  we  can,  consistent  with  our  ob- 
ligation to  our  prisoners  of  war  and  our 
missing  in  action. 

It  is  an  amendment  which  expresses 
the  belief  of  the  country  and  I  would, 
therefore,  like  to  see  it  as  the  sense  of 
the  Senate,  as  it  has  been  expressed  as 
the  sense  of  the  House.  In  this  wsky  we 
are  expressing  a  imifylng  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people.  They  desire 
that  we  move  together,  both  executive 
and  legislative,  to  perform  that  which 
is  our  clear  duty,  namely,  to  And  the 
most  feasible  way  by  which  opinion  can 
be  mobilized  and  by  which  action  can  be 
implemented  to  remove  us  from  involve- 
ment in  a  war  which  has  gone  on  too  long, 
and  which  all  Americans  want  us  to  bring 
to  an  end  as  honorably  as  we  can. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AT.T.TTN  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arksmsas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  last  two  lines 
of  the  amendment  referred  to  a  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  all  American  forces 
from  Vietnam  shall  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  what  the  Presi- 
dent said,  with  these  two  conditions. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  Includes  the 
.Air  Force? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  does  not  include 
a  withdrawal  of  them  from  Indochina. 
They  could  be  stationed  anywhere  else 
and  be  engaged  in  the  fighting  over 
there. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  Is  what  the  amend- 
ment provides  and  that  was  the  subject 
of  the  President's  address  to  the  Nation. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  that  identical  to 
the  previous  Mansfield  amendmait 
passed  here? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  believe  the  pre- 
vious Mansfield  amendments  have  called 
for  a  cease-fire.  I  could  be  mistaken. 
This  is,  in  effect,  as  far  as  the  President 
has  ever  gone  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  McCL£LIiAN.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
that  I  smpport  generally  this  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  know  that  I  would  ■want 
to  go  further,  thougli.  and  withdraw  all 


of  our  forces  from  Indochina.  Under  the 
proper  conditions  I  would  want  to  with- 
draw our  forces.  I  think  I  shall  support 
the  amendment. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
Mr.  President.  I  jield  such  time  as  I 
have    remaining    to    the    distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 
How  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  hate  to 
use  all  of  the  Senator's  time.  I  under- 
stand this  is  a  complete  substitute  for 
the  Cooper  amendment. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  consistently  op- 
posed all  of  these  amendments.  Last  year 
we  had  one  voted  on  the  draft  bUl  and 
the  Milltarj'  Procurement  Act.  I  was  op- 
posed to  it  but  I  represented  Senator 
Mansfixld  as  best  I  could  In  conference 
and  brought  back  something. 

The  basis  for  my  opposition  is  that 
Congress  has  no  negotiating  power.  That 
power  reets  with  the  President.  We  have 
no  negotiating  team. 

This  does  express  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  not  an  Invasion  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  It  Is  counsel  and  advice. 
Certainly  it  is  near  enough  to  what  the 
executive  has  proposed  so  as  not  to  crip- 
ple, hinder,  embarrass,  or  blockade  him 
in  these  sensitive,  delicate  negotiations 
going  on  now. 

No  one  knows  what  they  will  bring, 
but  we  all  pray  they  will  bring  some- 
thing. 

So  in  that  sentiment,  as  a  chance  for 
the  Senate  to  express  itself  within  the 
confines  of  what  I  think  are  its  powers, 
and  not  derogating  or  in  any  way  limit- 
ing or  embarrassing  the  Executive  or  en- 
couraging the  enemy.  I  am  going  to  vote 
"Aye"  for  the  subetttate  for  this  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 

Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
8  minutes  remaining  to  the  majority 
leader  or  his  designee. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President  I  have  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  Cooper 
amendment  which  I  think  takes  prece- 
dence before  a  vote  on  the  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  I  believe  this  substitute  is  not 
amendable. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  Cooper 
amendment,  which  I  think  takes  prece- 
dence over  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Has  all  time  ex- 
pired?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  It  has 
not.  The  point  the  Chair  has  been  try- 
ing to  make  is  that  there  are  7  minutes 
remednlng  to  the  majority  leswler  or  his 
designee.  Is  all  time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
some  Senator  jield  me  some  time  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.   Ask   the   Senator 
from  Kentucky.  He  has  the  time. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Soiator  yield? 
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Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  Is  it 
true  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  be  a  perfect- 
ing amendment  and  therefore  would  take 
precedence  over  the  substitute? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 

order.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Massachuaetts  offered  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
then  It  would  be  In  order  and  would  take 
precedence  over  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  This  is  not  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment which  I  have  introduced;  it  is  a 
substitute  amendment.  If  it  were  a  per- 
fecting amendment,  the  amendment 
could  be  perfected,  whether  it  be  a  per- 
fecting amendment  or  a  substitute  to  the 
Cooper  amendment,  but  in  my  judgment 
it  could  not  be  because  it  is  not  a  per- 
fecting amendment.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
exactly  the  reason  why  the  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  take  prec- 
edence over  the  Eimendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  is  not  a  perfecting 
amendment,  I  may  point  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Is  discussing  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  Senator  has  the  right,  in  other 
words,  to  bring  about  perfecting  lan- 
guage prior  to  the  vote  on  the  substitute 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator,  on  behalf  of 
myself,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  '  Mr. 
Humphrey  > ,  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia 'Mr.  Cranston). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  will  suspend,  does 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  back 
his  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  like  to  ask  if 
this  amendment  is  offered  to  the  amend- 
ment 1325,  which  I  offered.  I  yield  raiy- 
self  2  minutes.  Is  this  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  1325,  which  I  offered? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  amendment  stated.  Then  I  shall  be 
glad  to  explain  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
understands  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  not  yielded  back  all  of  his 
tune,  so  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  would  not  be  in  order  un- 
til such  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  I  offered,  amendment 
No.  1325? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  Inquiring  as  to 
whether  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  1b  an  amendment  to  his 
amendment.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  care  to  respond? 


Mr.  COOPER.  I  made  a  parliamentary 

inqiUry.  Is  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
has  been  no  amendment  offered  yet  by 
the  Senator  from  Nevada.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  control  of  the  time. 
He  still  has  some  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  yield  me 
some  time,  I  shall  be  glad  to  explain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  4  mmutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  per- 
fecting amendment  which  I  propose  to 
offer  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  strike  out  section 
13(a)  of  the  Senator's  amendment  No. 
1325  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this  or 
any  other  Act,  aU  United  States  military 
forces,  including  combat  and  support  forces, 
stationed  In  South  Vietnam,  shall  be  with- 
drawn In  a  safe  and  orderly  manner  from 
So\ith  Vietnam  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  act.  No  funds  shall  be  au- 
thorized, appropriated,  or  tised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  any  United  States  mlU- 
lary  forces,  including  combat  and  support 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  The  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  effective  un- 
less there  shall  have  been  entered  Into  an 
a<?reement  providing  for  the  release  of  all 
United  States  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  and  forces 
allied  with  such  Government  and  an  ac- 
L-ounimg  for  all  Americans  missing  In  action 
who  have  been  held  by  or  known  to  such 
Government  or  such  forces. 


That  issue  has  not  been  voted  on  to- 
day during  the  parliamentary  maneuver- 
ing I  may  say  this  gets  to  the  point 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  was 
making  and  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  whether  we  want  to  provide  for 
the  prisoners  of  war  by  an  agreement  to 
get  them  back  rather  than  turning 
around  and  saying  we  are  going  to  walk 

i  am  remaining  firm  on  the  POW 
language;  I  cannot  support  legislation 
to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  that  does 
not  provide  effective  protection  for  otir 
prisoners  of  war  and  those  missing  in 
action.  Once  before  this  country  made 
the  mistake  of  not  demanding  a  full 
accounting  of  our  men  prior  to  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  in  North  Korea.  This 
failure  resulted  In  the  nonaccoimtability 
of  389  men.  Eighteen  years  later  North 
Korea  still  refuses  to  discuss  the  fate  of 
these  men,  although  evidence  exists  that 
they  were  prisoners  from  that  conflict. 
We  must  not  become  so  impatient  and 
propose  withdrawal  legislation  that  of- 
fers no  measure  of  protection  for  the 
release  of  prisoners  and  the  accounta- 
bility of  those  missing. 

The  amendment  that  I  offer  here  to- 
day makes  our  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam  contingent  upon  an  agreement 
for  the  release  of  our  prisoners  and  ac- 
counting of  our  missing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  1 
minute  remaining. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  the  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 


my  intention  when  the  opportunity  off«n 
itself  to  vote  for  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  i  think  he 
has  faced  up  to  the  issue  in  a  cleaicut 
fashion.  If  we  want  to  end  the  war.  this 
is  the  ultimate  step  for  doing  It  and  goca 
beyond  anything  which  we  have  at- 
tempted to  do  in  this  body  up  to  this 
time. 

There  always  have  been  precedents, 
there  always  have  been  conditions,  but 
the  prisoners  of  war  are  Increasing,  the 
niunber  of  casualties  is  increasing,  the 
costs  are  increasing  and  there  is  no  end 
in  sight. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Congress  hu 
no  negotiating  power.  That  is  right.  But 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky said,  "But  the  Congress  has  the 
responsibility  to  assist  in  bringing  the 
war  to  a  close."  and  for  this  reason  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  has  offered  this  amoui- 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  these  ammdments, 
substitutes,  perfecting,  secondary,  or 
whatnot  amendments,  is  not  to  embar- 
rass the  President,  is  not  to  impair  his 
ability  or  to  hinder  his  efforts,  but  to 
work,  if  we  can.  in  tandem  with  him. 
After  all,  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy 
there  is  a  duality  of  responsibility  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislative. 
I  shall  support  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  because  I 
believe  he   is  facing  up  to  this  issue 

honestly  and  squarely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  a 
perfecting  amendment,  which  is  at  the 
desk,  in  behalf  of  Senator  Httuprixt, 
Senator  Cranston,  and  myself.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
not  be  read — ^I  have  already  read  it— and 
that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  amendment  will  be 
printed  In  full  in  the  Ricord. 

Mr.  CANNON'S  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows; 


strike  Section  13  (a)   of  Amendment  1S3J 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "NotwlthstaniUng 
any  provision  of  this  or  any  other  Act.  all 
United     States     military     forces,    Including 
combat    and    support    forces,    stationed   Id 
South    Vietnam,   shall    be   withdrawn   In  t 
safe  and  orderly  manner  from  South  Viet- 
nam 90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  ot 
this  act.  No  funds  shall  be  authorized,  ap- 
propriated, or  used  for  the  purpoee  of  main- 
taining any  United   States  military  foroei. 
Including    combat    and    support    forces  m 
South  Vietnam   90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment    of   this    act.    The   provision*  oJ 
this  subsection  shaU  not  be  effective  unless 
there  shall  have  been  entered  Into  an  agree- 
ment providing  for  the  release  of  all  United 
States  prteoners   of  war   held   by  the  Oof- 
ernment  of  North  Vietnam  and  forces  amal 
with  such   Government   and  an  accounQng 
for    aU    Americana    mlaalng    In    action  who 
have  been  held  by  or  known  to  such  Oof- 
ernment  of  such  forces.". 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  tte 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  NevW« 
meets  the  objection  I  had  raised,  and  J 
would  be  honored  to  have  my  name 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  wUl  be  delighted  to  have 


the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  as  a 

*'°\&'pASTORE.  This  is  conditioned  on 
Ml  agreement  that  the  American  pris- 
oners of  war  wiU  be  released  and  that 
that  agreement  is  carried  out? 

j4r.  CANNON.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  correct.  I  am  delighted 
to  have  him  as  a  cosponsor. 

jir.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  question? 
Mr  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr  MILLER.  The  thing  that  disturbs 
me  aibout  the  Senator's  amwidment  Is 
that  it  is  operative  on  the  basis  of  a 
niH«  agreement.  What  happens  If  the 
agreemMit  Is  not  carried  out  promptly? 
Mr.  CANNON.  Well.  I  must  admit  that 
this  does  not  go  so  far  as  the  actual  re- 
lease, which  some  people  would  desire; 
but  at  least  we  have  to  have  some  good 
faith  in  negotiating,  to  try  to  g«t  our  peo- 
ple out.  We  have  said  to  them,  "If  this 
amendment  goes  through,  we  will  get  out 
In  90  days'  time,  if  you  will  enter  into  an 
agreement  for  the  release  of  our  prison- 
ers." 

This  is  much  more  conservative  than 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, who  would  have  us  withdraw  and 
hope  we  wlU  get  some  kind  of  agreement 
at  a  later  date.  This  makes  it  contingrait 
upon  an  agreement.  That  is  a  point  that 
does  not  satisfy  everyone,  I  must  say,  but 
we  must  have  some  attempt  to  make 
some  movement  in  the  face  of  the  im- 
passe which  lies  before  us. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  imderstand  this  is 
something  more  meaningful  than  merely 
an  outright  withdrawal,  but  my  question 
still  is,  what  happens  if  the  agreement 
to  which  the  Senator's  amendment  refers 
is  not  carried  out?  That  gets  us  into  the 
amendment  that  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama was  seeking  to  put  in  here  as  a  sub- 
stitute, which  means  that  not  only  is 
there  an  agreement,  but  it  is  carried  out. 
This  is  the  trouble  that  I  have;  What 
hajvens,  may  I  ask  my  friend  from  Ne- 
vada, if  the  agreement  is  not  carried  out? 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
simultaneous.  If  we  get  an  agreement, 
we  remove  ova  troops.  I  think  we  would 
have  the  body  of  world  opinion  with  us. 
We  have  the  opportimity  to  get  some 
movement  in  a  very  difBcult  situation,  in 
which  there  is  no  movement  now,  simply 
because  we  say,  "You  must  make  the  re- 
lease now." 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  what  happens  if  that 
agreement  is  not  carried  out? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Then  the  provisions 
here  for  ending  the  expenditure  of  funds 
and  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  would 
not  be  self -executing.  It  is  concurrent. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  suggest  that  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  contingency  in 
the  Senator's  amendment  which  indi- 
cates that  if  the  agreement  is  breached 
alJ  bets  are  off.  That  is  what  I  am  get- 
tog  at;  if  the  agreement  is  breached 
iloes  the  Senator  say  the  intention  then 
is  that  the  appropriation  is  contingent? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  think  the  statement  is 
quite  clear.  The  amendment  says; 

The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  effective    unless    there    shall    have    been 


entered  Into  an  agreement  providing  for  the 
release  of  all  United  States  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  the  government  of  North  Vietnam 
and  forces  aUled  with  such  government. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  we  can  withdraw  all 
our  troops,  air,  land,  logistic,  combat, 
what  have  you.  in  90  days,  to  be  sure 
they  can  release  our  prisoners  in  90  days. 
If  they  slow  down,  we  slow  down.  After 
all,  we  are  not  fools. 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  what  happens,  may 
I  ask,  if  that  agreement  is  not  carried 

out?  ' 
Mr.  PASTORE.  We  are  stlU  there. 
Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  not  what  the 
amendment  says. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  implied  in  this 
arrangement. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Then  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  make  it  clear,  as  a  matter  of 
legislative  history  and  preferably  in  the 
amendment,  that  If  that  agreement  for 
the  return  of  the  prisoners  is  breached, 
the  troops  will  not  be  out  and  the  appro- 
priations will  not  cease.  That  is  not  what 
I  understand  is  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  think  that  is  what  is 
implied  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  it  is  impUed  and 
intended  that  way,  why  not  say  so? 

Mr.  CANNON.  This  is  a  perfecting 
amendment,  which  is  not  subject  to 
amendment  at  this  point,  as  I  under- 
stand the  parliamentary  situation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  would 
have  a  right  to  amend  his  own  amend- 
ment. __      ,„  ., 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Following  the  line  of 
reasoning  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land has  suggested,  where  are  we  going 
to  draw  the  line?  What  if  North  Vietnam 
does  not  release  the  last  10  American 
prisoners?  Are  we  going  to  say  that 
where  we  had  three  aircraft  carriers 
there  before  we  will  keep  just  one  cruiser 
there  in  the  future?  Suppose  they  fail  to 
give  an  accounting  for  the  Americans 
missing  in  action  in  Laos?  Will  we  keep 
bombing  with  one  jet  from  Thailand? 
How  can  we  talk  realistically  about  a 
phased  withdrawal  from  Indochina, 
keyed  to  *He  return  of  the  prisoners? 

This  is  a  point  that  demonstrates  the 
wisdom  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky.  It  is  a  clear  stete- 
ment  of  policy  by  Congress,  free  of 
the  confusing  conditions  we  have  tried 
to  impose  for  too  long. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  this  shows  how  con- 
fused we  are  getting.  We  are  beginntag 
to  talk  out  of  both  sides  of  our  mouths. 
A  short  while  ago  we  said  we  were  will- 
ing to  act  even  without  an  agreement. 
Now  we  have  an  agreement  put  in  there, 
and  they  say  this  is  not  safe  enough. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  The  question  is 
whether  we  are  establishing  the  best  way 
to  end  the  killing  and  get  the  prisoners 
back.  The  administration  insists  that 
there    must    be    major    conditions    for 


American  withdrawal.  The  President 
says  we  need  three  conditions;  a  cease- 
fire, a  guarantee  of  survival  for  the  Gov- 
errunent  of  South  Vietnam,  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  prisoners.  We  have  lost 
20,000  Americans  trying  to  achieve  that. 
We  have  spent  $70  billion  trying  to 
Ewihieve  that,  and  we  have  not  ended  the 
war,  we  have  not  brought  the  prisoners 

home. 

Now  the  question  comes  down  to  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
Since  years  of  conditions  have  not 
worked,  why  not  try  the  amendment  he 
is  proposing?  If  that  does  not  bring  the 
prisoners  home,  we  shall  still  have  what- 
ever c^jportunities  exist,  but  at  least  we 
can  stop  American  involvement  in  the 

killing. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.    CANNON.    Mr.    President,    how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  8  minutes  remain- 
ing. There  are  15  minutes  remaining  to 
the  majority  leader  or  his  designee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in  an- 
swer to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Massachusetts,  there  is  no  one  on  this 
floor  who  has  more  admlraUon  and  re- 
spect for  him  than  I  have.  The  fact 
remains  that  the  fly  in  the  ointment  has 
always  been  the  condition  of  a  cease- 
fire I  do  not  think  Saigon  wants  a  cease- 
fire. I  do  not  think  Hanoi  wants  a  cease- 
fire, and  they  have  us  caught  in  the 
middle.  The  minute  the  President  takre 
that  proposition  out  of  his  proposal.  I 
think  he  wlU  get  somewhere.  We  keep 
saying  "cease-fire,"  but  Thieu  does  not 
want  to  end  the  war.  Hanoi  does  not 
want  to  end  the  war.  We  ought  to  get 
out  and  not  be  caught  in  the  mid^e. 
Mr.  CANNON.  We  took  the  cease-fire 

out  of  this.  ,  ^^ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes  we  took  the  cease- 
fire out  of  it. 

Mr  CANNON.  The  second  part  of  the 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 

tuckj'  states  our  poUcy  with  re^t  to 

the  attempt  to  negotiate  a  cease-fire 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 

Minnesota.  ^     ..     *.    „_ 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
also  have  removed  from  this  amendment 
any  reference  at  all  to  the  composition 
of  the  Government  of  South  Vte**^ 
and  the  cease-fire  provision  has  been 
eliminated.  The  composition  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  south  Vietnam  Iim/^^ 
eliminated.  The  whole  purpose  of  thte 
amendment  has  been  for  us  at  leaat  to 
indicate,  as  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  two  things;  number  one,  our  tot*l 
withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam,  sec- 
ond, that  that  be  condiUoned  on  the  re- 
lease of  the  prisoners. 

It  seems  to  me  Congress  has  that  much 
of  an  obUgation  to  those  men  who^ 
prisoners  of  war  through  no  fault  of  thett 
own  and  this  is  a  reasonable  proposition. 
It  does  not  go  as  far  as  many  would  want 
It  goes  far  enough,  at  least,  to  indicate  a 
policy  on  the  part  ol  this  body. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  Question? 

Mr  CANNON.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr   BROOKE.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  think 
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the  perfecting  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  answers  the  objection  I 
had  to  the  Cooper  amendment,  namely, 
that  it  provides  for  the  release  of  the 
American  prlaoners  of  war.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator include  the  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  from  Laos  and  Cambodia  as  well 
as  from  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  CANNON.  My  amendment,  cu  such 
does  not.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
states,  ir.  his  second  paragraph,  which  Is 
not  changed  by  my  perfecting  amend- 
ment: 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  that  negotiations  be  continued  with 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  for  a 
ceaae-flre,  to  secure  the  return  of  all  United 
States  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  and  Its  allies  and  an 
accounting  of  tho«e  missing  in  action,  and  to 
seek  an  end  to  all  hostilities  in  Indochina. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  But  It  does  not  include 
Laos  and  Cambodia? 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  does  not  specifically. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  can  answer 
that  better. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Does  the  Senator's 
amendment  Include  sea  and  air  forces 
as  well  as  land  forces? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  All  forces,  but  It  is 
limited  to  Vietnam? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Limited  to  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
question  of  the  Senator. 

We  are  talking  about  what  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  Implies.  Does  it  In  any 
way  imply  that  we  will  retain  any  forces 
over  there  until  this  agreement  Is  car- 
ried out? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  amendment  says 
that  we  would  get  our  forces  out  and 
we  will  not  provide  funds  for  our  forces 
after  a  period  of  90  days,  "provided  you 
enter  into  an  agreement  for  the  release 
of  our  prisoners." 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Suppose  there  Is  an 
agreement  but  no  prisoners  have  been 
released  at  the  end  of  90  days.  Then  what 
happens?  We  are  out? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Then  this  provision 
would  not  apply. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  are  already  out. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
going  to  get  completely  out  If  we  do  not 
have  some  movement  toward  an  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  know.  That 
requires  them  to  get  our  forces  out  if 
they  have  an  agreement. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  you 
can  have  an  agreement.  I  do  not  have  a 
great  deal  of  confidence  In  their  pro- 
mises. I  do  not  take  their  word  for  it. 
I  cannot. 

If  they  promise  it,  then  we  are  boimd — 
the  President  is  bound — by  the  Senator's 
amendment  to  take  the  forces  out  with- 
in 90  days,  whether  they  perform  any- 
thing or  not,  and  I  cannot  agree  with 
that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

"Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  only  applies  to 
the    forces    of   South    Vietnam.    Other 


forces  are  in  the  area,  but  this  relates  to 
the  forces  of  South  Vietnam,  in  relation 
to  the  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  I  would  like  to  get 
all  our  forces  out,  if  we  are  going  to  make 
a  deal.  I  think  we  all  want  to  get  out  of 
there.  But  this  only  confuses  it,  in  my 
judgment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McGEE,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  How  much  time  does 
tlie  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Two  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
fall  to  observe,  as  I  listen  to  all  sides  how 
really  spasmodic  and  confused  we  have 
become  as  a  body.  We  are  not  in  Paris; 
we  are  not  in  Hanoi;  we  are  not  in  Sai- 
gon. We  have  a  negotiating  team  there. 
The  problems  that  even  the  negotiators 
on  the  spot  have  must  be  compounded 
many  times  over  by  the  ambiguities  that 
have  pervaded  this  body  during  this 
dialog. 

I  think  it  ought  to  say  one  thing  to 
each  of  us  in  turn,  and  that  is  we.  the 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate,  are 
not  going  to  negotiate  anything.  The 
very  most  we  are  going  to  do  is  to  confuse 
and  compound  the  simple  effort  that  is 
underway. 

We  are  all  hoping  to  get  out  of  there. 
We  want  to  get  out  of  there  with  aU  the 
honor  we  can  retain.  But  we  are  not 
achieving  it  with  the  kind  of  shotgun  ap- 
proach we  are  trj'ing  here  this  afternoon. 
I  say  that  with  respect  to  aU  mj'  col- 
leagues, with  all  the  perfecting  and  im- 
perfect amendments  we  have  submitted. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  we  ought  to  do 
better  by  the  kind  of  leadership  we  re- 
quire in  a  Republic  as  diverse  and  as 
complicated  as  ours,  with  our  size  and 
our  responsibilities,  and  at  this  very  late 
date  in  this  question,  to  try  to  be  more 
restrained  while  we  hope  desperately  and 
urgentli"  that  we  will  arrive  at  a  success- 
ful termination.  We  are  not  going  to  end 
it  here  on  this  floor,  and  for  that  reason 
we  ought  not  complicate  the  problems  of 
those  who  are  tr>'lng  to  end  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Who 
yields  time  ? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
offered  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
Cooper  amendment,  I  did  so  only  for  the 
purpose  of  including  in  that  amendment 
a  provision  for  the  return  of  all  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war.  I  applauded  and 
was  very  ^?ratef ul  for  the  fact  that  Sena- 
tor Cooper  had  extended  the  withdrawal 
area  of  all  American  forces  from  South- 
east Asia  not  only  to  South  Vietnam  but 
to  Laos  and  Cambodia  as  well. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Senate 
has  been  called  upon  to  vote  on  that  par- 
ticular issue.  It  is  an  important  issue,  be- 
cause we  are  concerned  with  more  than 
South  Vietnam.  We  are  concerned  with 
Laos  and  Cambodia  as  well.  That  is  the 


great  contribution  that  I  think  the  dls* 
tiguished  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  made  in  his  amendment. 

In  good  conscience,  I  could  vote  for 
that  amendment  If  only  it  provided  for 
the  return  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 
It  does  not  matter  to  me  whether  it  is 
upon  release  or  upon  an  agreement,  as 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  stated.  But 
I  do  believe  that  we  should  have  a  vote 
on  that  particular  issue  as  framed  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

I  would  like  to  support  the  Senator 
from  Nevada,  but  I  would  prefer  to  8e« 
us  stand  up  and  vote,  and  vote  afilrma- 
tively  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  Ameri- 
can forces  from  Southeast  Asia,  which 
would  include  Laos  and  Cambodia  as 
well  as  South  Vietnam.  That  is  contained 
in  the  Cooper  amendment.  The  only  ad- 
dition that  I  would  suggest  thereto  is 
that  we  provide  for  the  return  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war. 

I  do  not  question  the  good  faith  of  the 
North  Vietnamese.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  will  do.  But  neither  do  the  oppo- 
nents, who  say  that  we  should  give  good 
faith  to  the  North  Vietnamese.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  should  say  that  we  are 
going  to  bring  back  our  forces,  until  we 
are  assured  that  we  have  the  return  of 
the  American  prisoners  of  war.  There- 
fore, I  offered  a  perfecting  amendment 
to  the  Cooper  amendment  which  I  think 
would  be  the  strongest  amendment  we 
could  vote  upon  in  this  session  of  the 
Senate. 

I  would  like  to  support  the  amendmoit 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  But  I  am 
concerned  that  it  restricts  itself  to  South 
Vietnam,  and  I  think  we  are  beyond 
South  Vietnam  at  this  time. 

If  the  Senator  from  Nevada  would  ac- 
cept an  amendment  to  his  amendment — 
if  he  can  do  it — to  include  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia as  well,  coupled  with  the  agree- 
ment on  the  return  of  the  prisoners  of 
war,  then  I  think  it  is  an  amendment 
that  should  be  accepted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  cannot  support  an 
amendment  which  will  impose  more 
stringent  conditions  upon  American 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

The  way  to  insure  the  release  of  our 
prisoners  is  to  terminate  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  Attaching  conditions 
upon  our  withdrawal  will  not  enhance 
the  goal  of  the  return  of  our  POW's  and 
MIA's. 

Accordingly,  I  shall  oppose  the  change 
suggested  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Nevada.  It  wiU  weaken  the  congres- 
sional mandate  to  leave  Vietnam.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  am  convinced  that  it  will 
prolong  the  ultimate  return  of  our 
POWs.  I  beUeve  that  it  is  a  counter- 
productive suggestion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  a  minute  and  a 
half 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  a  little  con- 
fused about  whether  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment,  as  amended,  deals  only  with 
ground  troops. 
Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  Senator  is  dhwt- 
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4n»  that  statement  to  me,  no,  the  amend- 
Sf  di  not  deal  only  with  ground 

*^' MAGNUSON.  It  deals  with  the 
Wftvv  and  the  Air  Force? 

I^.  CANNON.  U.S  military  combat 
and  support  forces. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Because  "withdraw- 
ing the  Navy"  is  a  pretty  loose  term.  It 
iecends  upon  where  the  President  or- 
dpre  the  Naw  to  be.  The  Navy  may  be 
rniising  up  and  down  the  coast  of  South 
Vietnam,  perhaps  not  domg  anything, 
unless  we  stop  the  appropriation  from 
being  used  for  any  purpose  of  bombard- 
™snt  This  is  what  bothers  me.  You  can 
Mt  the  ground  troops  out,  every  last  caie 
of  them.  But  what  about  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Navy?  You  cannot  move  them 
out  You  can  just  stop  any  appropria- 
tion from  being  used  for  bombardment. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr  CANNON.  Under  this  amendment. 
It  would  be  possible,  if  the  forces  were 
not  in  South  Vietnam,  to  have  troops  In 
other  areas. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  talking  about 
the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Navy  Is  in  interna- 
tional waters. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Navy  could  be 
any  place  they  wanted  to  be.  The  Sena- 
tor is  not  going  to  abolish  the  bases  for 
the  Air  Force  in  the  Philippines  or  in 
Guam. 
Mr.  CANNON.  No. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  what  I 
wanted  to  get  clear. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  me  10  seconds? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose 
this  amendment,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated  before. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
\1eld  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question   is   on   agreeing  to   the 
amendment   of   the   Senator   from   Ne- 
vada. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  desk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana   (Mr. 
Ellenderi.   the   Senator  from  Georgia 
'Mr.    Gambrelli.     the     Senator     from 
North  Carolina  iMr.  JoanAN),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERNi  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell>   would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtJNDT  I  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  re.'^ult  was  announced — yeas  40, 

nays  55,  as  follows: 

[No.  298  Leg.] 

YEAS — 40 

Anderson  Bible  Burdlck 

Bayh  Brooke  Byrd,  Robert  C 

Bentsen  Buckley  Cannon 
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cmies 

Cook 

Cranston 

Fong 

Hatfield 

HoUlngs 

Hughes 

Hiunphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Long 


Aiken 

Allen 

AUott 

Baker 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Hoggs 

Brock 

Byrd. 

Harry  F., 
Case 
Church 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domlnlck 
Eagleton 


Jr. 


MagnuBon 

Meicalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Muskle 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Randolph 

Rlblcotr 

NAYS — 55 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fulbrlght 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hruska 

Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McCieUan 


Schwelker 

Sjxjng 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenaon 

Symington 

Taft 

Tslinadge 

Williams 


McGee 

Mclntyre 

MlUer 

Moss 

Nelson 

Percy 

Projonlre 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Young 


EUender 
Gambrell 


NOT  VOTING — 5 

Jordan.  N.C.        Mundt 
McOovern 

So  Mr.  Cannon's  amendment  was  re- 
jected.        __ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  perfecting  amendment  to  the  Cooper 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
strike  out  paragraph   (b)   and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

(b)  provided  that  there  has  been  a  release 
of  all  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the 
Qovernment  of  North  Vietnam  or  any  Qov- 
ernxnent  allied  with  them. 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  American  pris- 
oners of  war  be  released  prior  to  the 
withdrawal  of  all  American  Forces  from 
Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

We  have  debated  this  amendment, 
even  though  the  amendment  has  not 
been  called  up.  for  a  good  part  of  the 
afternoon.  And  I  believe  that  my  col- 
leagues are  well  aware  of  what  the 
amendment  does. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  first  say  that  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  having  introduced 
his  amendment  which  calls  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  American  Forces  from  Viet- 
nam. Laos,  and  Cambodia  within  4 
months  after  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  many 
dates  set  in  the  amendments  offered  be- 
fore the  Senate.  The  first,  I  believe,  was 
the  Hatfield-McOovem  amendment 
which  called  for  a  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican Forces  in  the  fall  of  1971. 

I  believe  the  second  was  another 
amendment  calling  for  withdrawal  of 
forces  by  December  31,  1971. 

The  first  Mansfield  amendment  called 
for  withdrawal  of  American  Forces  by 
August  31,  1972:  the  modified  amend- 
ment set  a  date  of  October  1.  1972. 

The  Cooper  amendment  provides  for 
withdrawal  of  all  our  forces  within  4 
months  after  enactment.  If  we  had  en- 
actment in  the  latter  part  of  AugTist, 


which  is  realistically  the  first  that  we 
could  have  enactment,  it  would  mean 
that  the  American  forces  would  not  be 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia  until  the  beginning  of  1973, 
long  after  the  campaign  is  over,  long 
after  the  election  is  over,  and  manj', 
many  years  too  long  after  the  start  of 
this  war  in  South  Vietnam  and  South- 

net     AsIA 

Mr.  President,  the  only  fault  I  found 
with  the  Cooper  amendment  was  that  it 
did  not  provide  for  the  withdrawal  of 
American  prisoners  of  war.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve  that  we  can  afford  to  allow  our 
American  prisoners  of  war  to  stay  In 
North  Vietnamese  prison  camps  depend- 
ent upon  the  good  faith  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  permit  their  release.  It  is 
as  simple  as  that.  Maybe  they  are  acting 
in  good  faith.  Maybe  they  will  return  the 
American  prisoners  of  war.  However,  the 
risk  is  just  too  great  to  take. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese expect  us  to  take  such  a  risk.  I 
believe  that  they  would  expect  us  more  if 
there  were  a  provision  included  in  the 
measure,  so  that  the  leaders  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  could  get  together  with  our 
President  and  negotiate  as  to  how  we 
would  withdraw  the  troops  and  how 
many  prisoners  would  be  let  out.  and 
so  forth. 

The  fact  is  that  once  we  give  up  the 
presence  of  our  troops  in  Southeast  Asia, 
we  have  nothing  to  bargain  with  and 
nothing  to  negotiate  for.  And  we  cannot 
be  assured  that  the  American  prisoners 
will  be  returned  to  us. 

As  my  ver>'  able  and  distmguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
said  on  the  floor,  I  do  not  want  to  see 
the  Senate  go  on  record  as  voting  to 
withdraw  our  forces  and  leave  husbands, 
fathers,  and  sons  of  American  wives, 
mothers,  and  children  in  North  Viet- 
namese prison  camps  dependent  upon 
the  good  faith  of  the  North  Vietnamese. 
Mr.  President,  that  is  the  sole  reason 
for  perfecting  amendment  to  the  Cooper 
amendment.  I  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  to  consider  it.  be- 
cause I  think  he  has  a  good  amendment 
if  he  would  only  provide  for  the  release 
of  American  prisoners  of  war 

My  amendment  does  not  call  for  an 
agreement  nor  any  negotiations.  It  sets 
as  a  condition  precedent  that  we  will  get 
back  our  prisoners  of  war  before  we 
withdraw  all  of  our  forces  from  South- 
east Asia. 

I  want  to  make  this  clear.  My  amend- 
ment provides  for  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Oambodia.  as 
set  forth  in  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky.  If 
there  are  any  questions  on  the  amend- 
ment I  will  be  pleased  to  axiswer  them. 
I  think  we  have  had  enough  debate  on 
It.  All  I  am  asking  is  that  the  Senate  vote 
favorably  on  the  withdrawal  of  our 
forces,  conditioned  on  returning  .Amer- 
ican prisoners.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
\ields  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

myself  3  minutes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr    President,  we  are 
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back  at  the  very  point  where  we  were 
when  I  called  up  the  amendment  about 
2  '-2  hours  ago. 

The  Senator  is  correct  in  his  state- 
ment as  to  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  I  have  offered 
has  no  condition.  It  provides  that  in  4 
months  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
all  U.S.  forces  in  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
South  Vietnam  would  be  withdrawn,  and 
our  participation  in  the  war,  whether 
from  the  air.  from  other  territories,  or 
from  the  sea,  or  from  the  land  would 
end.  The  issue  is  drawn  clearli'.  I  am 
sure  ever>'  one  of  us  has  great  concern 
for  the  prisoners  of  war.  for  their  fami- 
lies, their  fathers,  mothers,  wives,  and 
children.  All  of  us  have  been  visited  by 
them  and  all  of  us  have  talked  to  them. 
Many  live  in  my  State. 

I  offered  the  amendment,  as  I  argued 
In  my  opening  statement,  for  two  pur- 
poses. One  purpose  was  to  determine 
whether  the  Senate  was  ready  to  vote 
for  the  ending  of  the  war,  the  end  of 
our  participation  in  the  war.  We  have 
never  done  so.  Always  a  condition  prece- 
dent has  been  included  in  an  amendment, 
which  denied  the  objective  which  the 
amendment  proposed.  I  thought  we 
should  face  that  issue  by  an  amendment 
without  conditions. 

The  second  issue  is  the  release  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  We  can  move  In  this  circle 
for  years  by  saying  we  will  not  withdraw 
until  our  prisoners  of  war  are  released, 
and  the  fighting  goes  on,  the  slaughter 
goes  on,  and  the  Ulllng  goes  on.  and 
more  and  more  prisoners  of  war  are 
taken. 

I  did  not  see  anything  about  the  good 
faith  of  the  North  Vietnamese.  I  do  not 
have  any  regard  for  them.  I  have  con- 
sidered them  the  aggressors  in  the  war 
from  the  very  beginning.  I  do  not  have 
any  regard  for  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam,  that  many  in  this  country  have 
axpreased. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  are,  as  of 
July  8.  518  prisoners  of  war,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  1,243 
missing  in  action.  The  prisoners  have  not 
been  released  and  they  will  not  be  re- 
leased and  no  accounting  of  the  missing 
will  be  made  while  we  are  engaged  in 
war.  It  is  a  matter  of  commonsense. 

Is  it  inhumane  to  seek  some  other 
way  to  secure  this  release?  I  have  said 
negotiation  is  the  best  way  and  I  support 
the  President.  The  North  Vietnamese 
will  do  what  they  want  to  do.  If  this  fails, 
I  think  moving  out  is  the  only  chance 
wp  will  have  to  get  our  prisoners  of  war 
back.  We  cannot  guarantee  it. 

But  what  we  have  done  has  not 
brought  them  back  to  their  families  and 
children.  We  should  know  that  as  long 
as  we  are  shelling,  strafing,  and  bomb- 
ing, they  will  not  be  returned. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 
I  thank  Senators  Javits.  Cass,  Percy, 
KzNNZDY,  and  Mansfiklo  for  supporting 
me  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
certainly  aware  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  as  much 
concerned  about  the  lives  of  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  as  any  man  or 
woman  In  the  Senate,  or  in  the  Umted 
States,   or  elsewhere.   That  is  not  the 


question  at  all.  We  are  concerned  about 
the  return  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 
The  question  before  us  is:  What  is  best? 
What  can  we  do  to  assure  that  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  will  be  returned? 
Do  we  take  all  of  our  troops  out  of  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  and  then 
say  that  because  we  have  done  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  duty  bound  to  re- 
turn our  prisoners?  Maybe  they  are; 
maybe  they  will ;  but  do  we  want  to  leave 
it  to  chance?  Should  we  leave  it  to 
chance?  Can  we  take  this  chance  with 
the  lives  of  those  men  who  are  resting 
in  North  Vietnamese  prison  camps?  Can 
we  in  good  conscience  do  that? 

My  able  colleague  from  Rhode  Island 
.said  it  is  not  a  question  of  honesty;  it 
is  a  question  of  judgment.  Is  that  the 
best  judgment? 

I  have  heard  many  other  Senators 
argue  today,  and  my  own  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  said.  "What  can  we 
do?  It  has  not  worked  so  far." 

Maybe  it  has  not.  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  it  will  not  work.  This  is  the 
first  time,  as  pointed  out  today,  that  we 
have  ever  said  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
that  we  would  withdraw  all  American 
forces  from  South  Vietnam.  Laos,  and 
Cambodia  if  they  will  return  every  Amer- 
ican prisoner  of  war.  It  is  the  first  time. 
We  do  not  know  whether  they  will  ac- 
cept or  not.  But  why  should  we  give  up 
everything  we  have,  until  we  have  ex- 
plored the  possibility  of  such  an  agree- 
ment? 

We  always  talk  about  our  good  faith. 
Why  do  we  not  ask  about  the  good  faith 
of  the  North  Vietnamese?  Both  parties 
must  have  good  faith.  We  could  not  ask 
for  a  better  quid  pro  quo  than  that. 

This  amendment  states  "all  land,  all 
sea,  and  all  air  forces,"  That  is  every- 
thing— out  of  three  coimtries.  South 
Vietnam,  Laos.  Cambodia.  It  does  not  say 
anything  about  the  Thleu  government, 
or  a  ceasefire.  It  saj's  all  we  want  is  the 
return  of  all.  every  American  prisoner 
of  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask:  Is  that  too  much 
to  ask  of  the  enemj*.  the  North  Viet- 
namese? I  think  the  answer  is  ob\ious. 
Of  course  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask.  It  is 
just  a  question  of  judgment. 

If  my  dlstingiiished  colleague  could 
give  us  assurance  that  if  we  pull  out  all 
of  our  forces  from  these  three  countries 
we  could  have  a  return  of  our  prisoners 
of  war,  I  would  not  be  arguing  for  my 
perfecting  amendment.  But  he  cannot.  I 
cannot  give  him  an  assurance  either  that 
we  will  get  our  prisoners  of  war  back 
based  on  the  offer  contained  in  my 
amendment. 

I  agree  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league. We  have  a  responsibility,  as  well 
as  the  Executive,  to  make  known  our 
views  on  this  war,  I  think  we  should 
have  done  so  long  ago.  I  think  we  should 
have  been  out  of  Vietnam  a  long  time 
ago.  As  I  said  earlier,  and  some  Senators 
present  now  were  not  then  in  the  Cham- 
ber. I  have  voted  for  every  antiwar 
amendment  that  has  been  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate.  I  just  voted  for  the  Can- 
non amendment  even  though  I  did  not 
think  It  went  far  enough,  because  I 
thought  it  might  have  a  chance  of  pas- 
sage, and  at  long  last  the  Senate  would 
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have  gone  on  record  stating  its  position 
on  this  disastrous  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

But  this  is  a  simple  amendment  A»  i 
said  in  my  opening  remarks,  if  we  agree 
to  the  Cooper  amendment,  and  I  hone 
and  pray  we  do,  and  I  will  vote  for  itl 
hope  it  will  have  added  on  to  it  the  slm 
pie  provision  for  the  return  of  American 
prisoners  of  war. 

I  think  my  distinguished  colleague 
voted  for  a  similar  amendment  before 
because  that  amendment  was  contained 
in  the  McGovem-Hatfield  amendment 
I  cannot  see  how  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  can  fail  to  vote  fa- 
vorably on  this  amendment  when  con- 
sistently  he,  himself,  has  called  for  the 
return  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

I  cannot  understand  It.  Mr.  President. 
I  hope  he  changes  his  mind,  because  i 
would  like  to  see  him  support  this 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  see  him  ac- 
cept this  amendment.  But  be  that  as  It 
may,  I  trust  the  Senate  wiU  accept  this 
amendment,  because  I  think  the  Senate 
wants  to  go  home  tonight  having  said  to 
all  the  American  people  that  we  will  not 
at  any  time  pull  out  all  of  our  forces  un- 
til we  are  assured  that  every  American 
prisoner  of  war  has  been  returned. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  It  not  true  that 
the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  on  page  11.  reminds 
us  that  the  Involvement  of  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces,  land,  sea,  or  air  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining,  supporting,  or  en- 
gaging in  hostilities  in  or  over  Indochina 
shall  terminate  after — line  8 — "the  re- 
lease of  all  United  States  prisoners  of 
war  held  by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  and  forces  aUied  with  such 
government?" 

So  the  Senator's  amendment  relates  to 
what  was  the  considered  judgment  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  itself. 
It  also  relates  to  practically  every  move 
we  have  approved  in  the  Senate,  includ- 
ing the  Mansfield  amendment  a  year  ago, 
including  the  so-called  Vietnam  Disen- 
gagement Act.  So  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  consistent  with  determined 
efforts  in  this  body  to  get  a  cessation  of 
our  Involvement  in  all  of  Indochina  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  removal  of  all  our 
forces,  but  also  a  release  of  our  prisoners 
of  war? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  for 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
that  provision  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  bill.  I  do  not  recall  any  'Jme 
when  the  Senate  has  acted  otherwise. 
I  would  like  to  see  us  get  out  of  Southeast 
Asia — land,  sea,  and  air.  But  we  have 
never  voted  to  do  so  without  first  getting 
assurances  that  we  would  have  the  re- 
turn of  our  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  notice  that  in  the  ques- 
tion that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
propounded  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts it  was  with  respect  to  section 
12'b),  providing  that  one  of  the  condi- 
tions for  withdrawal  of  U.S.  military 
forces   from    Indochina    would    be   the 
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-inftjc  of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war:  but  he 
^!!^ted  to  mention  that  it  also  con- 
SJtwo  other  conditions.  One  1^  a  cease- 
flrTbetwetn  U.S.  forces  and  the  Viet- 
^  and  North  Vietnam,  and  the  other 
"^  ftccountlng  for  all  Americans  miss- 
Vm  in  action  who  have  been  held  by  or 
^wn  to  such  government  of  such 
fiJrces  But  the  amendment  offered  by 
^distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
Susetti  does  not  contain  these  two  ad- 
ditional preconditions  to  withdrawal 
from  Indochina;  does  it? 

m  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  calling  that  to  my  at- 
tention I  think  the  Senator  from  Min- 
neaota  was  merely  addressing  his  re- 
marks to  the  amendment  before  us.  The 
language  of  the  committee  bill  does  go 
further  and  Includes  conditions  not  in- 
cluded in  my  amendment.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  was  only  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions committee  did  include  in  the  bill 
a  reference  to  the  return  of  all  prisoners 

of  war. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Plus  the  two  other  pre- 
conditions. ^   ^  , 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes;  but  that  is  not  be- 
fore us  in  this  amendment. 

WHT  MUST  WI  SNATCH  DKTKAT  FROM  THE 
JAWS  OF  YICTORT? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment.  This  provision  is  in  conflict 
with  the  much  broader  proposals  ad- 
vanced by  our  President,  proposals  which, 
if  accepted,  would  provide  a  cessation  of 
killing  and  warfare  throughout  Indo- 
china. However,  the  pending  amendment 
offers  no  solution  for  the  peoples  of 
Southeast  Asia.  It  merely  requires  uni- 
lateral American  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam, and  cessation  of  all  support  for  our 
friends  in  Indochina — giving  Hanoi  no 
incentive  whatsoever  for  the  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  and  MIA's. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  this  plan 
presented  on  several  occasions  in  recent 
.vears,  but  never  has  it  appeared  at  a 
more  unfortunate  time  than  today.  It  is 
presented  to  this  body  in  the  place  of  a 
generovi  and  comprehensive  f>eace  offer 
set  forth  by  our  President.  In  this  con- 
text, the  amendment  has  the  appearance 
of  an  attempt  to  embarrass  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  expense  of  orderly  American 
disengagement  from  Vietnam. 

LET  VB  CONSIDKB  THI  CONSKQUKNCES  OF 
OX7B  ACTIOMS 

Mr.  President,  crucial  to  our  discus- 
sion of  legislation  requiring  American 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and  Indo- 
china are  consequences  which  the  legis- 
lation will  have  upon  both  American 
policies  and  the  area  in  question.  Permit 
me  to  analyze  the  consequences  which 
will  most  likely  arise  if  we  follow  the 
course  set  by  our  President  on  one  hand, 
or  that  set  by  the  pending  amendment 
on  the  other. 

President  Nixon  Intends  to  bring  about 
complete  American  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  in  the  context  of  a  peace  settle- 
ment extending  to  the  entirety  of  Indo- 
china. He  has  offered  Hanoi  attrac- 
tive terms  in  exchange  for  a  cease-fire. 
He  has  committed  himself  to  withdraw 
American  troops  within  90  days  of  the 
cease-fire  and  return  of  our  prisoners. 


The  return  of  our  prisoners  and  account- 
ing for  our  MIA's  would  be  a  crucial  ele- 
ment to  such  a  settlement.  This  account- 
ing and  cease-fire  would  be  confirmed 
by  an  international  agency  or  organiza- 
tion. 

The  acceptance  and  compliance  with 
these  modest  terms  would  leave  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  South  Vietnamese  free 
to  negotiate  a  political  settlement  to 
the  war.  The  outcome  of  these  negotia- 
tions would  be  an  essentially  Vietnamese 
solution  to  a  Vietnamese  problem.  Presi- 
dent Thieu  has  acted  to  assure  South 
Vietnamese  self-determination  by  pledg- 
ing to  step  down  from  the  Presidency, 
permittlnp  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
to  exercise  a  fresh  mandate  as  to  who  will 
be  his  successor  and  deal  with  the  North 
in  the  development  of  an  Indochinese 
political  settlement. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment before  us?  It  would  have  us  vrtth- 
draw  our  remaining  forces  unilaterally,  a 
simple   act,   requiring   no   commitment 
whatsoever  of  the  Communists  in  return. 
Having  deserted  the  South  Vietnamese  at 
the  very  point  when  they  have  held  a 
vicious  and  massive  Invasion  by  a  more 
numerous   and   heavily   armed   foe,   we 
would  then  proceed  unilaterally  to  nego- 
tiate a  cease-fire  with  that  foe's  puppet 
representatives.  We  would  not  feel  worthy 
to  look,  to  Hanoi  as  the  source  of  overt 
aggression,  but  rather  to  that  small  band 
of  "chicken  thieves"  In  the  South,  their 
Vletcong  supporters,  who  are  now  so 
weak  as  to  have  been  quite  inactive  dur- 
ing the  present  invasion.  Indeed,  they 
were  so  weak  as  to  have  even  given  the 
lie  to  General  Glap's  vaunted  doctrine  of 
revolutionary  warfare,  which  calls  for 
the  "people"  to  rise  up  in  the  cities  dur- 
ing "set  piece  battles."  Failure  of  this 
doctrine  will  have  caused  some  wonder- 
ment  among   the   faithful   of    General 
Giap.  But,  nevertheless,  we  would  some- 
how find  these  pillars  of  popular  strength 
and  in  effect  make  our  peace  with  them. 
Our  prisoners  would  be  truly  made  hos- 
tages by  this  amendment.  But,  that  is 
not  all.  The  amendment  would  not  in- 
sure our  prisoners'  release,  even  after  our 
men  had  been  withdrawn.  That  Is  to  say, 
the  amendment  assumes  they  would  be 
released.  The  pending  amendment  would 
gratuitously  terminate  all  American  air- 
sea  activity   in   the   entirety   of   Indo- 
china, giving  the  North  Vietnaunese  "open 
season"  in  Cambodia,  Thailand,  Laos. 
Malaysia,    and    South    Vietnam.    This 
amendment  proposes  that  we  abandon 
our  allies  on  a  subcontinent,  and  not  con- 
tent with  this,  It  proposes  that  we  desert 
our  prisoners  and  MIA's  In  return  for  a 
nonexistent    commitmoat    that    Hanoi 
would  negotiate  the  issue.  Why  should 
they  do  so?  They  would  have  us  cox  the 
rtin,  but  not  by  military  prowess.  ITiey 
lost  that  throw  decisively.  But  they  know 
that  if  the  United  States  gives  in  at  the 
very  point  that  our  allies  appear  to  be 
within    reach    of    seU-sufllciency.    why 
could  they  not  suppose  that  we  would  not 
give  in  to  further  demands? 

One  needs  to  look  no  further  than  the 
plight  of  85,000  Pakistani  prisoners  of 
war,  who  are  being  held  "ransom" 
to  a  poUUcaJ  settlem«it  today,  more  than 
9  months  after  the  "cease-flre"  In  that 
war.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  not 


persuaded  that  we  could  expect  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  be  any  more  magnanlmons 
than  the  Indians.  Indeed,  they  would  be 
much  less  so.  We  cannot  remove  all  In- 
centives from  our  position  at  the  nego- 
tiations in  Paris.  If  we  did.  the  American 
prisoners  in  Hanoi  and  elsewhere  would 
then  truly  be  deserted  hostages,  left  ut- 
terly at  the  mercy  of  an  enemy  whose 
respect  for  prisoners  of  war  and  the  ob- 
ligations of  International  law  is  virtually 
nonexistent. 

THIS  IS  A  POO*  ALTTRNATIVK  TO  THI  P»BSIDM«T'8 
PB0P08AL 

The  pending  amendment  comes  as  an 
alternative  to  the  President's  own  com- 
prehensive pea£e  plan.  Its  timing  is  close 
enough  to  the  deliberations  on  the  strate- 
gic arms  limitations  agreements  to  create 
uneasiness  among  those  nations  whose 
security  is  linked  to  our  policies.  Finally, 
the  amendment  comes  before  us  at  a  time 
when  the  North  Vietnamese  are  still 
pressing  a  massive  invasion  upon  the 
people  of  the  south,  an  invasion  which 
has  been  supplied  with  overwhelnung 
amounts  of  heavy,  sophisticated  offen- 
sive Russiam  equipment,  equipment 
which  is  far  more  powerful  than  what 
we  had  provided  the  South  Vietoamese. 

THIS  BILL  WSAKX>fS  THE  POLITICAL  FRAMEWORK 
FOB    "SALT" 

We  are  now  at  a  stage  in  our  dealings 
with  the  Russians  when  it  is  more  im- 
portant than  ever  that  we  act  respon- 
sibly. A  move  such  as  is  proposed  here, 
which  would  undercut  the  President's 
withdrawal  policy  in  Vietnam,  could 
hardly  contribute  to  the  credibility  of  our 
diplomacy  in  the  eyes  of  the  Russians. 

Our  President  has  taken  tremendous 
strides  in  his  quest  for  a  more  peaceful 
world.  He  has  achieved  increased  under- 
standing and  agreements  with  nations 
which  have  been  our  adversaries  for  the 
past  25  years.  This  body  has  given  him 
every  encouragement  in  these  undertak- 
ings. It  has  thereby  helped  him  to  take 
first  steps  toward  healing  problems  which 
he  inherited  from  recent  history.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  disturbed  by  the 
apparmt  imwilllngness  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  encourage  our  Pres- 
idait  in  his  efforts  to  terminate  a  war, 
which  he  also  Inherited.  Particularly, 
since  he  has  demonstrated  his  deter- 
mination to  eliminate  direct  American 
involvement. 

THIS  AMENDMENT   WOULD   BE  AN   WVITAIION   TO 
FT7RTHER    DEMANDS 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amendment 
would  weaken  the  negotiating  position 
of  the  United  States  In  Paris  and  in  other 
fonmas.  If  we  were  to  imilaterally  with- 
draw, we  would  be  showing  weakness  to 
an  enemy  which  respects  only  strength. 
We  would  be  opening  wide  the  door  for 
further  unilateral  concessions  and  de- 
mand for  such  concessions.  Perhaps 
Hanoi's  next  demand  will  be  for  "war 
crimes"  trials  of  American  officers,  or 
reparations.  We  cannot  permit  ourselves 
to  be  maneuvered  into  such  a  position. 

THE  CREBIBILrPT  OT  OU*  FORKION  POLICY  WOI7L0 
BE     UMSEKMIMKB 

The  language  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  have  serious  consequences 
for  the  conduct  of  American  foreign 
policy  far  beywid  Vietnam.  It  would  set 
a  precedait  which  would  undermine  the 
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coiumitmenta  of  the  United  States  and 
undercut  the  Nixon  doctrine,  which  is 
the  basis  of  our  future  relationships  with 
friendly  nations  of  the  developing  areas 
of  the  world.  The  Nixon  doctrine  in  Asia 
and  throughout  the  world  must  be  sus- 
tain^ed  by  the  credibility  of  our  policies  in 
Vietnam.  If  we  are  forced  to  cut  short 
our  effort  to  sustain  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese in  their  struggle  against  a  powerful, 
Soviet-supplied  invasion,  how  are  we  to 
convince  other  nations  of  the  region  or 
the  world  that  we  will  honor  our  com- 
mitments to  them?  In  so  much  as  Rus- 
sian armaments  have  provided  the  North 
Vietnamese  Invaders  wltii  superior  fire- 
power and  force,  the  United  States  is 
boimd  by  the  spirit  of  the  Nixcai  doctrine 
to  equalize  the  contest  by  the  use  of  our 
air  and  sea  forces,  until  the  South  Viet- 
namese can  meet  the  new  threat, 
through  their  continued  Improvement, 
and  the  attrition  of  the  enemy's  advan- 
tages In  the  area  of  heavj-  armaments. 

TH«  WOaLO  IS  WATCHING  OW.  POLITICAL  WILL  TO 
ACHUVI     PEACE 

The  world  is  watching  carefully  as  we 
choose  our  course  m  Vietnam.  Our  choice 
on  the  pending  amendment  is  between 
orderly  application  of  our  declared  for- 
eign policy  and  departure  from  this  pol- 
icy in  favor  of  short-term  domestic  polit- 
ical expediency. 

The  Russians  will  be  watching  us. 
weighing  our  resolution  to  remain  strong 
in  the  post-summit  environment.  They 
will  be  watching  for  advantages  which 
could  serve  their  interests  in  the  longer 
run.  Weakness  in  Vietnam  could  suggest 
to  them  the  likelihood  of  dispute  and  in- 
decision in  the  event  of  future  local  con- 
flicts in  which  our  interests  are  involved. 
The  proxj-  war  which  the  Russians  have 
sustained  against  us  has  been  a  political 
windfall  for  them. 

The  Japanese,  now  at  a  cross-roads 
themselves,  will  be  watching  our  behav- 
ior, thinking  of  their  own  defenses  and 
political  and  economic  interests.  Our 
performance  in  Vietnam  will  suggest  the 
value  and  consistency  of  our  commit- 
ments to  them. 

The  Chinese  are  watching  us  with  cool 
anxiety,  for  they,  more  than  many  na- 
tions, believe  they  have  cause  to  fear  the 
Russians.  They  would  be  discomforted  by 
inconsistent  American  behavior  and 
weakness,  perhaps  almost  as  much  as 
they  would  welcome  a  Communist  vic- 
torj'  in  Vietnam  itself. 

In  the  Middle  East,  too,  the  consistency 
and  resolve  of  the  United  States  will  be 
examined.  For  if  we  lack  the  internal 
resolve  to  pursue  an  honorable  and  or- 
derly withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  what 
comfort  could  the  moderate  Arabs  or 
Israelis  draw  from  our  assurances? 

Europe,  and  especially  Germany,  will 
also  be  watching  our  behavior  on  the 
Vietnam  withdrawal  question.  If  we 
choose  the  path  set  forth  in  this  amend- 
ment, it  will  not  be  lost  on  the  Europeans 
that  the  Members  of  this  body  who  now 
press  to  undercut  the  President's  policies 
in  Southeast  Asia  also  are  the  persistent 
advocates  of  unilateral  American  with- 
drawal of  forces  from  NATO.  The  Euro- 
peans have  seen  the  pall  of  isolationism 
fall  over  the  United  States  before.  They 


would  sense  the  erosion  of  our  political 
resolve.  They  would  foresee  the  possibili- 
ties of  trade  barriers  and  protectionism. 
At  a  time  when  Germany  has  made  dra- 
matic moves  toward  better  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe,  a  strong  sign  of  incon- 
sistency £ind  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  would  have  disasterous  ef- 
fects. The  memories  of  America's  isola- 
tionist past  would  be  evoked,  and  pro- 
spects tor  Russian  concessions  leading  to 
mutual,  balanced,  force  reductions — 
MBPR — in  Europe  would  be  reduced  ac- 
cordingly. •Qstpolitik"  in  Europe  is  a 
policy  based  upon  calculated  risk  and 
strong  American  support.  Should  Ger- 
many sense  a  weakemng  of  American  re- 
solve, her  position  will  be  dramatically 
weakened  vis-a-vis  the  U.S.SJl.,  and  the 
political  reactions  will  scarcely  be  to  our 
liking. 

The  nations  of  the  world  are  watching 
the  United  States,  for  the  stability  of  the 
international  scene  depends  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  consistency  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
strongly  believes  that  the  pending 
amendment  is  clearly  inconsistent  with 
our  foreign  policy  and  that  it  would  be 
harmful  to  .■American  interests  in  Asia 
and  elsewhere.  The  advances  of  modem 
technology  have  boosted  communications 
to  an  extent  to  which  the  actions  of  a 
major  nation  anywhere  on  earth  can 
have  serious  repercussions.  We  live  on  a 
.-Jirinking  planet  and  no  longer  can  afford 
the  luxur>-  of  capricious  behavior. 

STRENC.TH    AND    CONSISTENCY    AM    INDISPENSA- 
BLE   lOMPONKNTS    or    a   StJCCESSFUI.    FOREIGN 

The  lesson  of  history  is  that  success 
favors  the  nation  which  behaves  with 
consistency  of  purpose.  It  also  shows  us 
that  political  consensus  and  a  will  to  use 
.'itrength  when  necessai-y  are  also  con- 
sonant with  national  survival  and  suc- 
cess. The  language  of  the  pending 
umendment  departs  irom  our  policy  by 
giving  an  enemy  something  for  nothing. 
It  removes  our  troops  while  asking  noth- 
ing in  return.  Further,  it  would  leave 
the  subcontinent  at  the  mercy  of  Hanoi 
by  pulling  out  our  aid,  sea,  and  air  sup- 
port for  the  free  nations  of  the  region, 
while  not  even  requiring  that  they  re- 
lease our  men  held  as  prisoners  of  war 
and  account  for  those  who  are  missing 
m  action. 

The  perils  of  such  a  policy  reach  even 
beyond  the  question  of  deserting  oiu- 
POW's  or  our  friends  on  a  subcontinent. 
The  pending  amendment  would  under- 
mine the  overall  credibility  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  by  undercutting  the  Presi- 
dent's own  proposals  and  directly 
strengthening  the  hand  of  the  enemy  in 
Hanoi. 

Mr.  President,  the  language  of  the 
amendment  before  this  body  comes  at  a 
most  unfortunate  time.  We  have  .iust 
begim  to  resolve  our  adversity  with  the 
Russians.  Our  friends  In  South  Vietnam 
show  signs  of  vast  improvement  and  of 
turning  back  the  invasion  from  the 
North.  We  have  enjoyed  a  year  of  un- 
precedented successes  in  establishing  a 
credible  foreign  policy  for  both  now  and 
the  foreseeable  future.  These  successes 


have,  at  least  in  part,  been  due  to  r«. 
spect  which  our  erstwhile  adversaries  In 
the  international  picture  have  shown  for 
President  Nixon's  consistency  of  purpose 
and  credibility.  And  in  no  small  measure, 
the  respect  shown  to  President  Nfaton  has 
arisen  from  his  capacity  to  keep  the 
United  States  strong  in  both  a  political 
and  military  sense.  Strength  and  resolu- 
tion of  purpose  made  the  President's 
journeys  for  peace  possible.  They  led  to 
arms  limitation  agreements.  We  cannot 
afford  to  be  weak  in  the  face  of  seeking 
a  settlement  to  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
pending  amendment  would  be  no  lest 
than  an  admission  of  weakness  and  a 
declaration  of  no  confidence  in  our  Pres- 
ident ai  a  time  when  he  most  deserves 
our  confidence. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  t£ike  this  opportimity  to  clarify 
one  point  regarding  my  amendment  to 
the  Cooper  amendment.  Questions  have 
been  raised,  by  my  colleagues  and  by 
members  of  the  press,  as  to  whai  the 
Cooper  amendment,  as  amended,  would 
take  effect. 

I  intended  to  change  nothing  in  sec- 
tion (a)  of  the  original  Cooper  amend- 
ment. As  I  said  in  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment, the  4-month  period  during  which 
fimds  could  be  used  only  for  withdrawal, 
or  protection  of  the  withdrawal,  of  Amer- 
ican forces  from  Indochina,  would  begin 
on  the  date  of  enactment,  I  have  only 
imposed  the  condition  that,  during  the 
time  when  our  troops  were  being  with- 
drawn, comparable  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  return  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war. 

As  I  explained  earlier  in  the  colloquy 
on  my  amendment,  the  details  of  the 
return  of  our  prisoners  and  the  with- 
drawal of  our  troops  could  be  worked  out 
by  the  executives,  the  leaders,  of  the 
United  States  and  the  North  Vietnamese, 
and  their  allies.  But  I  want  to  make  it 
absolutely  clear  that  my  intent  in  pro- 
posing the  amendment,  was  that  the 
troops  would  be  withdrawn  and  the  pris- 
oners returned  simultaneously. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
vield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired  or  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  recurs  on  the  amend- 
ment  of  the   Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 

called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  (Mr. 
Ellenderj,  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
(Mr.  Gambrell).  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  'Mr.  Jordan),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrill)   would  vote  "Yea. " 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)   is  absent  because  of  illness. 
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•me  result  was  announced— yeas  63. 
ngys  32.  as  follows: 
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TEAS— «3 

Domini  ck 

Fannin 

Pong 

Griffin 

Ourney 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HolUngs 

Humphrey 

inouye 

JacJcson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 


AUott 

Anderson 

Btker 

B»yli 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Bogg* 

BTOC* 

Brooke 
Buckley 
Burdlck 
Brrt. 
Harry  F 


Jr. 


BvTd,  Robert  C.  Magnuson 
^non  McClellan 


Ctiles 

Cook 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtii 

Dole 


Aiken 
AUen 
BeaU 
Bellmon 

C«M 

Church 

Cooper 

GaKleton 

Eastland 

Errtn 

Pulbright 


EUender 

Gambrell 


Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskie 

NAYS— 32 

Goldwaler 

Gravel 

Harris 

Hart 

Hruska 

Hughes 

J  a  vita 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

Matblfts 

McGee 

NOT  VOTING- 

Jordan.  N.C. 
McGovern 


Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

pell 

Percy 

Proimlre 

Randolph 

RlblcoH 

Schwelker 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tart 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams 

Toung 


Mclntyre 

Nelson 

Rotb 

Saxbe 

Scott 

Smith 

SparkmAn 

Stennls 

Tunney 

Weicker 

-5 
Mundt 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  understand, 
the  AUen  amendment  is  a  substitute  for 
the  Cooper  amendment  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct.  As  amended  by  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellendkr).  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
•  Mr.  Gambrell)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakote  iMr.  McGovern)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovzkn)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambbkll)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt  I   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 


So  Mr.  Brooke's  amendment  to  Mr. 
Cooper's  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  read  again.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  amendment  will 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  language  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopbr) 
insert  the  foUowlng: 

Th»t  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
at  a  time  certain,  not  later  than  four  months 
foUowlng  the  establishment  of  an  mterna- 
tlonaUy  supervised  ceaae-flre  throughout 
Indochina  and  the  return  of  all  American 
prtaoners  of  war  and  an  accounting  of 
Americans  missing  In  action  in  Indochina, 
&  (»mplete  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces 
from  Vietnam  shaU  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  in  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  amendment,  the  clerk  men- 
tioned "the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  . "  Does  that 
mean  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  as  amended  by  the 
Brooke  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  It  would  be  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  as  amended 
by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  <Mr.  Brooke)  . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Tre  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 


Ellundee),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gakbrkll)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan^,  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovkrn)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN)  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell)  would  each  vote 
"yea."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  MrM)T) 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  50, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

AUen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

BeaU 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Brock 

Bucltley 

Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cotton 
Curtis 


Bayh 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Cook 

<3ooper 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Fulbrlght 

Gravel 

Harris 

Hart 


Ellender 
OambreU 
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TEAS — 46 

Dole 

Dominlck 

Eastland 

Htrvln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Goldwater 

Grtffln 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Long 

McClellan 

McGee 

NAYS — 50 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HolUngs 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Matblas 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskie 

NOT  VOTING — 5 

Jordan,  N.C.        Mundt 
McGovem 


MlUer 

Pearson 

Roth 

Sax  be 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Young 


Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcofl 

Schwelker 

Spong 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tunney 

Weicker 

WUllamB 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Cook 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Fulbrlght 

Gravel 

Harris 

Hart 


.\lken 

AUen 

Allott 

Baker 

Be&U 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Curtis 


So  Mr.  Allen's  amendment  was  re- 
jected.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
CTHiLES).  The  question  now  recurs  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as  amended, 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  . 

All  those  in  favor  will  say  "aye" 

Several  Senators  requested  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Louslana  (Mr. 


Ellender 
Gambrell 
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YEAS — 50 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holllngs 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

inouye 

Javlt.s 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Mos£ 

Mu&kie 

Nelson 

NAYS— 45 

Duie 

Dorr.lnlck 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fong 

Goldwater 

Qrlffln 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Lung 

McClellan 

McGee 

NOT  VOTINO — 6 

Jordan.  N  C.       Mundt 
McGovern 


Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlb:fofl 

Schwelker 
Spong 
Stafford 
Stevens 

Stevenson 

S>'mlngton 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

WUllams 


Mclnvyre 

MUler 

Packwood 

Roth 

Sax  be 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Taft 

Thunncnd 

Tower 

Weicker 

Young 


as 


So     Mr.     Coopers     amendment. 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CX5NVENTION  FOR  THE  SAFETY  OP 
LIFE    AT    SEA— REMOVAL    OF    IK- 

juN(moN  OP  sECRBxrr 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  the  amendments  to  the 
Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea, 
I960 — Executive  O,  92d  Congress,  second 
session— transmitted  to  the  Senate  today 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  amendments  with  accom- 
panying papers  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee CHI  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed,  and  that  the  President's 
message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  ncoie.  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

The  laees&ee  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 
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To  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statei: 

I  herewith  transmit  for  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  1 1  amendments  to 
the  Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea.  1960. 

Three  of  these  amendments  were 
adopted  on  November  28,  1968,  by  the 
Assembly  of  the  Intergovemm«ital  Mar- 
itime Consultative  Organization  (IMCO) 
at  Its  fourth  extraordinary-  session  held 
in  London  November  26-28,  1968,  and 
are  annexed  to  the  enclosed  certified 
copy  of  Resolution  A.  146  (ES.  IV) .  The 
other  eight  amendments  were  adopted 
on  October  15-29,  1969,  and  are  annexed 
to  the  enclosed  certified  copy  of  Resolu- 
Uon  A. 174  (VI). 

The  three  amendments  adopted  in  1968 
are  the  outcome  of  studies  undertaken 
by  IMCO  in  1967  following  the  Torrey 
Canyon  tragedy.  They  are  preventive 
measures  designed  to  avoid  the  repeti- 
tion of  such  disasters  by  requiring  that 
specified  navigational  equipment  be  car- 
ried aboard  certain  vessels,  specifying 
conditions  of  operation  that  must  be 
met  by  vessels  using  automatic  pilot,  and 
requiring  that  all  ships  subject  to  the 
Convention  carry  adequate  and  up-to- 
date  nautical  publications. 

The  1969  amendments  are  designed  to 
Improve  requirements  for  firemen's  out- 
fits and  personal  equipment  in  cargo 
ships  as  well  as  requirements  for  life- 
buoys, llfejackets,  radio  installations,  and 
shipbome  navigational  equipment. 

For  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  I 
am  also  transmitting  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  State  with  respect  to  the 
amendments. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
swift  and  favorable  consideration  to  all 
of  these  tmiendments. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  WmTi  Housk.  July  24,  1972. 


making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Gali- 
FiANAKis.  Mr  Mauon,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
Wyatt,  Mr.  Dei.  Clawson,  and  Mr.  Bow 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives.  by  Mr.  H£w;kney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks.  Informed  the  Senate  that 
Mr.  Ruppe  had  been  appointed  as  a  man- 
ager on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  bill  <8.  634)  to 
amend  the  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy 
Act  of  1970,  vice  Mr.  McClure,  excused. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
Symington  of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Mosher 
of  Ohio,  as  siddltional  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on 
the  bill  iH.R.  14108)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'HJl.  56)  to 
amend  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.  to  provide  for  a  na- 
tional environmental  data  system; 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Garmatz,  Mr.  Din- 
GELL,  and  Mr.  Pelly  were  appointed 
mauiagers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill   (HJl.  15418) 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3390)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1229  and  ask  that  it 

be  reported.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  come  to  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 

have  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  come  to  order.  Attaches 
will  please  take  their  .seats  and  Senators 
will  please  take  their  chairs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  the  status 
of  subsection  ( b  >  to  section— what  is  the 
status  of  .section  12  in  its  entirety  at  the 
present  time?  Is  it  as  appears  in  the  orig- 
inal bill  or  has  there  been  a  change  in 

the  meantime?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky- as  amended  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  stricken  the  entire 
.section  and  substituted  new  language  for 
section  12. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  In  other  words,  sec- 
tion 12.  subsection  (a)  and  subsection 
<b>  as  appear  in  the  bill  on  pages  10 
and  11  as  originally  introduced,  has  been 
knocked  out  of  business^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentar\-  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS  There  has  been  a  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  here  to  vote  on 
this  amendment  that  I  have  called  up, 
amendment  No.  1229,  wherein  the  Senate 
commits  itself  to  a  vote  on  section  12,  or 
whatever  it  was,  or  whatever  section  12 
might  become.  I  make  that  point  of 
order,  as  to  whether  the  amendment  is 
still  applicable  and  I  ask  that  there  be 
consideration  of  and  a  vote  upon  this 
amendment.  I  ask  for  a  ruling. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
make  a  further  point,  if  the  Chair  would 
read  the  agreement  we  have  been  oper- 


ating under  all  day,  that  agrecoMDt 
would  make  very  clear  what  the  Saute 
already  has  done.  It  becomes  part  of  the 
procedtire.  It  Is  locked  in,  and  It  cannot 
be  deviated  from. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  'Oitt 
unanimous-consent  agreement  does  not 
specify  what  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Mississippi  would  be.  It  simply 
states  a  imanimous-consent  agreenunt 
to  consider  an  amendment  from  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Had  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment specified  an  amendment  numbered 
so-and-so,  then  the  matter  would  be 
locked  in,  as  the  Senator  intimated. 

Mr.  STENNIS  If  I  may,  I  make  thl« 
further  point  of  order.  There  is  no  other 
amendment  here  in  all  these  considera- 
tions, except  this  one  amendment  with 
my  name  on  it,  that  I  am  connected  with 
in  any  way  It  was  on  the  table  then  and 
under  control  of  the  Senate  when  the 
unanimous -consent  agreement  wu 
made.  It  could  not  have  been  referrlnj 
to  any  other  amendment  except  the  one 
to  which  I  now  refer.  It  was  here  wtth 
a  number  on  it.  There  was  no  other 
amendment  then  nor  has  there  been 
since  that  time. 

It  certainly  will  set  a  bad  precedajt  If 
the  Senate  could  abandon  its  original 
order  just  because  something  happened 
here  to  a  section  of  the  bill  and  a  sub- 
stitution was  made. 

I  respectfully  submit  this  is  something 
that  is  highly  important.  It  would  set  a 
bad  precedent  and  it  would  not  be  easily 
amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  rules  the  amendment  has  no  status 
imtU  the  amendmait  is  called  up.  The 
Senator  would  have  been  free  to  substi- 
tute any  amendment  for  the  amendment 
that  was  at  the  desk,  or  to  have  with- 
drawn the  £unendment  that  was  on  the 
desk,  the  amendment  having  really  no 
effect  until  it  was  called  up. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  that  is  a  far-fetched  reason;  that 
some  Senator  could  come  here,  put  In  an 
amendment,  get  an  agreement  to  vote 
on  it.  then  come  back  and  put  in  another 
amendment  and  claim  that  the  original 
agreement  applied  to  his  second  amend- 
ment. Senators  rely  on  what  happens  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  They  rely  on 
the  promise  of  one  Senator,  much  more 
the  promise  of  99  Senators.  Here  is  a 
written  promise  that  we  are  going  to 
take  up  these  amendments  consecutive- 
ly. There  is  no  question  about  that 
Everyone  was  here  and  heard  the  lead- 
er call  them  out.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  It  is  in  the  Record  of  July 
21,  1972.  Everyone  went  his  way  and 
made  preparations  and  we  came  back 
here  and  lived  up  to  this  agreement.  We 
have  gotten  down  to  this  point  and  said 
that  it  should  apply  to  some  other 
amendment  somewhere  else  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  introduced. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  in  effect  it  Is 
saying,  "We  did  not  mean  what  we  said 
yesterday.  By  a  substitute  or  something 
else  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  could 
have  brought  up  some  other  amend- 
ment." That  would  not  have  been  tol- 
erated for  1  minute.  Such  an  attempt 
would  have  been  repudiated  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  would  have  beoi 
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,«,rtjnanded  for  having  tried  to  puU 
«^  a  stunt.  After  having  agreed  to  vote, 
tST  Senate  is  ruling  out  a  Senator's 
amendment,  just  because  a  different 
^toitlon  has  resulted  as  to  the  state  of  a 
section  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
wUi  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
if  the  Senator  would  say  what  amend- 
ment the  Senator  had  in  mind  when  he 
made  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  was  under 
the  impression  at  the  time  the  agree- 
ment was  offered  that  the  amendment 
which  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  would  offer  would  be  an 
amendment  to  strike— I  did  not  know  the 
number  of  the  amendment.  I  went  to  the 
journal  clerk  prior  to  proposing  the 
agreement  and  asked  the  number  of  the 
amendment.  I  was  able  to  secure  the 
number  of  the  Mansfield  amendment  and 
the  Cannon  amendment,  but  the  Journal 
Clerk  could  not  supply  me,  at  that  time, 
with  the  number  of  the  amendment  by 

Mr.  STENNIS. 

So  I  simply  say  that  it  was  my  impres- 
sion at  the  time — and  I  think  H  was  the 
impression  of  every  one  present — that  the 
amendment  which  was  being  referred  to 
as  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Stennis  was 
the  one  amendment  to  strike.  I  had  no 
other  way  of  identifying  the  amendment 
at  that  time.  I  simply  say  this,  hoping  it 
ulU  help  resolve  the  situation  fairly  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  was  my  recollec- 
tion that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  strik- 
ing section  12. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Of  course,  section  12 
was  the  only  thing  in  the  bill  at  that 
place  at  that  time.  We  could  not  have 
anticipated  ansrthing  else  being  there  but 
the  substance  of  the  bill— to  strike  sec- 
tion 12  or  anything  that  was  in  the  place 
of  section  12. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
tor  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  it  not  be  possible 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi to  accomplish  the  same  purpose 
by  offering  at  this  time  a  substitute  to  the 
committee  substitute  which  would  incor- 
porate all  the  provisions  of  the  committee 
substitute  save  and  except  section  12? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  sub- 
stitute to  the  committee  substitute 
would  not  be  in  order  unless  there  were 
various  other  differences  and  substan- 
tive changes — not  just  that  one  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  How  many  substantive 
changes  would  it  take,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  will  ask  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  substitute  would  have  to  be 
that  it  was  not  just  intended  to  get  to 
that  provision,  and  to  do  indirectly  what 
could  not  be  done  directly. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Suppose  we  left  out  more 
than  one  section  or  incorporated  another 
section. 


The  PRESXDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  asking  the  Chair  to  rule  on  hypo- 
thetical questions  now. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  well.  I  suggest  the 

absence  of  a  quorum 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  who  had 

the  floor?  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  was  making  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  of  the  Chair.  The 
time  is  imder  control.  The  Chair  needs 
to  know  who  is  yielding  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
control  of  the  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
have  control  of  the  time,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfikld)  . 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
recollection  on  the  one  agreement  is  as 
I  stated  it.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  had  in  mind  offering  a 
motion  to  strike  all  of  section  12,  in- 
cluding subsections  (a)  and  (b).  The 
situation  now  has  changed  somewhat  be- 
cause the  original  section  12  in  toto,  as 
contained  in  the  pending  bill,  has  now 
been  knockled  out  and  been  replaced  by 
the  Cooper  substitute,  as  amended  by 
the  distingtiished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  BROOKE). 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  even  though 
there  is  this  change,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent — and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
agree — that  it  may  be  in  order  for  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  to  call  up  his 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  may  offer  his 
amendment  to  strike. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  magnanimity  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  and  the  magnsuilmity  of  the 
other  Senators.  I  think  we  have  avoided 
setting  a  very  injurious  precedent  that 
would  plague  us  for  a  long  time  with 
reference  to  getting  unanimous-consent 
agreements. 

Very  quickly  now,  for  the  information 
of  the  body,  there  are  3  hours  reserved 
on  the  motion  to  strike^ 

The  PRESroINQ  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  call  up  his  amendment  at  this 

time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  10  strike  all  of  section  13.  aa 
amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  be  certain  that  the  amendment  now 
applies 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  so  we  can  hear? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  the  bill 
has  been  amended,  it  would  be  section  13. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  then,  that  the 
amendment  be  allowed  to  apply  to  sec- 
tion 13. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
propose  to  take  over  10.  12,  or  15  min- 
utes to  argue  the  proposition  of  the  mo- 
tion to  strike.  If  any  other  Senator  wants 
to  speak  on  it.  if  he  will  just  speak  up 
now.  we  can  put  the  time  together.  Then 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  the  remainder  of 
the  time  back,  and  we  will  Uke  just  20 
or  25  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  Indicated 
he  wanted  5  minutes.  There  will  be  some 
debate.  I  would  like  to  have  20  minutes. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  agree  to  a  40-minute 
limitation? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Not  to  exceed  1  hour, 
and  we  will  probably  yield  it  back,  or 
some  of  it,  at  least. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sen- 
ator including  more  than  the  striking  of 
section  12  in  his  amendment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  parliamentary  sit- 
uation is  that  my  amendment  would 
really  now  apply  to  section  13,  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement.  I  asked 
that  it  be  amended  to  that  effect. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  But  the  old  section  12  on 

page  10 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  cannot  hear  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Frankly.  I  do  not  im- 
derstand  how  section  12  got  out.  Has  it 
been  totally  eliminated  already? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
clerk  please  report  section  13  as  amend- 
ed? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  ought  to  straighten  out  this  parlia- 
mentary situation  here  so  that  It  will  be 
certain. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  this  will  do  It. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  Sena- 
tors will  withhold,  we  will  have  the  clerk 
report  section  13  as  amended. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  section  13, 
as  amended,  as  follows : 

(3)  Funda  authorised  or  approprl»ted  by 
thlB  or  any  other  Act  for  United  StatM 
forces  with  iwptct  to  military  actlona  In 
Indochina  may  b«  used  only  for  the  por- 
poae  of  withdrawing  &U  United  Btataa 
ground,  naval,  and  air  force*  from  Vietnam. 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  and  proteetlzig  mcb 
forces  aa  they  are  withdrawn.  The  wltH- 
drawal  of  aU  United  Ststat  foroea  from 
Vietnam,  Laoe,  and  Cambodia  ahall  be  car- 
ried out  within  fo\ir  months  after  the  data 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Provided  that  there  has  been  a  re- 
lease of  all  American  prlaonert  at  w«r  baUl 
by  the  government  of  North  Vietnam  or 
any  government  allied  with  them. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  My  amendment  now, 
under  the  parliamentary  situation.  Is  a 
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motion  to  strike  which  applies  to  sec- 
tion 13  as  read.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDrNQ  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  it 
does. 

There  will  be  3  hours  of  debate,  equal- 
ly divided. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  One  other  parliamen- 
tary inqulrj',  Mr.  President.  I  still  want 
to  know  what  becomes  of  section  12  im- 
der  the  bill  that  we  have  been  debating. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Under 
the  amendment,  the  bill  was  renumbered 
and  section  12  became  section  13. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  the  language  of 
section  12  as  in  the  bill  as  printed  and 
on  our  desks  no  longer  is  in  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  lan- 
guage in  section  12  as  it  appears  in  the 
printed  bill  was  replaced  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  as 
amended  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  which  became 
section  13. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Ver>'  well. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  there  be  a  time  limdtatlon  on  the 
pending  Stennis  amendment  of  not  to 
exceed  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Idaho,  the 
manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  or  so  much  time  there- 
of as  I  may  use.  and  I  ask  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  111  order.  Senators  will  please 
give  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  their 
attention. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  those 
who  wish  to  speak  for  the  amendment  I 
propose  will  please  let  me  know 

We  have  debated  this  subject  matter 
this  afternoon,  and  have  had  a  very  fine 
exchange  of  thoughts  and  heard  many 
expressions  here  by  individual  Senators 
of  their  positions.  I  do  not  think  that  a 
majority  of  the  Members  is  yet  fully 
satisfied  with  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
on  this  subject  matter.  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  a  clearcut  vote  now  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  language,  as  sub- 
stituted for  what  we  have  been  calling 
the  Mansfield  amendment,  should  actu- 
ally become  law. 

My  position  on  this  issue  has  been 
clear  all  the  way  through.  I  have  en- 
gaged in  these  debates  by  virtue  of  hav- 
ing been  floor  manager  of  some  bills  last 
year,  and  now  we  are  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter again.  I  am  fully  convinced,  in  my 
own  concept  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  as  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  executive  branch  of 
this  Government  to  carry  on  negotia- 
tions. Certainly  we  have  responsibility, 
but  to  carry  on  the  negotiations  that 
power  and  that  responsibility  are  vested 
and  placed  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 


If  I  may  liave  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  just  a  few  minutes,  tills  provision 
we  are  now  discussing,  the  first  part  of 
it,  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  cutting  oft — 
and  it  does  cut  off— all  tiie  funds  from 
any  bill  for  all  of  this  war  we  are  unfor- 
tunately engaged  in  over  there,  without 
any  limitations,  without  any  conditions 
or  anything  else,  save  the  mere  one  point 
of  the  release  of  our  POW's.  Of  course, 
that  is  a  point  we  are  all  interested  In, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for 
continuing  the  war,  to  get  those  prisoners 
released. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  much  more 
involved.  I  want  to  make  it  clear,  I  ttiink 
Congress  has  the  full  authority  to  cut  off 
the  money.  This  is  not.  however,  the 
question  at  issue.  Congress  has  tried 
faithfully  to  deal  with  this  thorny  prob- 
lem in  similar  legislation  for  well  over  a 
year.  Little  has  really  been  accom- 
plished; certainly  real  results  have  not 
been  obtained. 

I  believe  the  reason  is,  or  at  least  the 
hard  facts  are,  that  these  amendments 
that  we  liave  passed  in  years  past,  last 
year,  and  this  year,  and  are  considering 
today,  are  purely  negative  positions.  Tliis 
amendment  has  no  affirmative  value  un- 
der the  circumstances  existing  now.  Con- 
gress has  no  negotiating  team  and  has 
no  negotiating  authority  wliatsoever  to 
deal  with  North  Vietnam.  And  no  one 
knows  that  any  better  than  they  do. 
Congress  has  no  authority  or  power  to 
create  a  team  of  negotiators  to  represent 
oiu*  Nation  in  an  effort  to  get  our  POW's 
and  MIA's  released  and  otherwise  termi- 
nate this  war.  That  authority  is  not 
vested  with  us.  And.  as  I  say,  they  know- 
that. 

We  are  expressing  opinions  here.  We 
are  expressing  consensuses  here.  We  are 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress,  and  so 
forth,  but  we  are  not  dealing  with  au- 
thority. That  authority  rests  only  with 
the  executive  branch  in  our  Government, 
wliich  is  headed  by  the  President,  who  is 
now  Mr.  Nixon. 

Senator  McGovern.  the  nominee  of  the 
Democratic  Party  for  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  forthcoming  No- 
vember election,  has  a  very  definite  posi- 
tion on  this  question,  of  course,  but  he 
has  no  power  whatsoever  to  form  a  nego- 
tiating team  to  represent  us  in  dealing 
with  Hanoi  and  other  nations  toward 
ending  the  war  and  getting  our  POW's 
and  MIA's  back.  He  cannot  speak  for  us 
nor  bind  us  on  these  or  any  other 
groimds. 

Who.  I  repeat,  has  the  power  to  nego- 
tiate, to  make  agreements  binding  on  us 
and  on  them?  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  that  authority,  to 
make  .'^uch  agreements  that  are  binding 
on  them  and  on  us.  The  present  Presi- 
dent has  ever>-  reason  that  a  President 
could  have  to  be  doing  his  very  heat.  I 
beUeve  he  is  doing  his  best.  But  regard- 
less of  my  opinion  about  that,  on  whether 
or  not  he  is  doing  his  best,  this  is  now  a 
question  of  power.  And  all  the  binding 
personal  pressures  and  pressures  of  of- 
ficial duty  are  bearing  down  on  him  now. 

I  am  talking  about  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  has  made  promises  to 
do  everything  that  he  himianly  can  to 


achieve  this  end,  and  within  about  100 
days  from  now  he  will  be  coming  up  for 
review  before  the  people — all  the  peo- 
pie — to  whom  he  personally  made  tbeae 
repeated  promises.  So  this  man,  who  haa 
the  power,  the  responsibility,  the  obliga- 
tion, and  the  direct  accountability,  Rich- 
ard  Nixon,  is  the  man  in  a  position  to  get 
results  if  they  can  be  had. 

I  warn,  now:  Do  not  try  to  take  that 
power  away  from  him,  directly  or  In- 
directly. Let  us  not  reUeve  iiim  of  tliat 
responsibility  by  a  purely  negative  act 
like  passing  this  section,  section  13,  as 
now  constituted.  Especially  should  this 
be  true  at  a  time  when  there  may  be 
something  brewing  and  the  parties  may 
be  moving  closer  together.  This  amend- 
ment puts  the  pressure  on  the  wrong 
party.  The  pressure  should  be  put  on 
Hanoi,  not  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  fact  is.  though,  ttiat  this 
amendment  would  tend  to  take  the  pres- 
sure off  of  Hanoi.  No  one  intends  to  help 
them.  Of  course,  we  do  not.  But  I  say  it 
would  tend  to  take  the  pressure  off  of 
Hanoi,  and  I  do  not  believe  anyone  can 
successfully  deny  that  statement. 

I  believe  this  is  an  extremely  delicate 
time  to  be  dealing  with  this  subject. 
All  the  evidence  shows  that  it  is.  That  is 
not  disputed.  It  is  not  denied.  No  one  dis- 
counts, in  this  debate,  at  least  that  there 
are  sensitive,  tender,  deUcate  things  go- 
ing on,  movements  occurring,  that  may 
have  a  sulsstantial  bearing  upon  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  this  war.  Who 
would  want  to  disturb  that?  No  one,  I 
think,  would  willfully  do  such  a  thing. 

But  just  as  certainJy.  as  great  as  the 
temptation  ma>-  be  here  to  pass  some- 
tliing,  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing: 
Taking  some  of  the  pressure  off  of  Hanoi 
and  putting  more  pressure  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

But  beyond  question,  Hanoi  is  hurting 
now.  The  blockade  and  the  recent  bomb- 
ing have  changed  the  picture.  They  are 
hurting  in  North  Vietnam,  and  North 
Vietnam  is  hurthig  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  South  Vietnamese  are  successfully 
taking  the  Initiative,  sustaining  an  ini- 
tative  from  week  to  week,  in  major  en- 
gagements there  in  South  Vietnam.  This 
seems  to  be  reflected  in  Paris,  where  dual 
negotiations  are  underway,  one  publicly, 
in  charge  of  Ambsissador  William  Porter, 
and  the  other  in  charge  of  Dr.  Kissinger. 

Let  us  not  give  away  any  bargaining 
point  of  any  kind.  Let  us  keep  the  respon- 
sible head  of  our  Government  respon- 
sible. 

This  amendment.  I  think,  would  im- 
peril the  negotiations.  It  could  undercut 
and  destroy  the  President's  bargaining 
!X>wer  to  a  great  proportion.  Thus,  it 
would  relieve  the  President  of  his  respon- 
sibility and  give  him  an  excuse,  if  he 
wants  an  excuse,  for  no  results.  Moreover, 
Congress  w^ould  have  solved  nothing,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  by  this  move,  and 
this  language  just  ought  not  to  happen. 

So  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that,  on  con- 
sideration and  second  thought  and  de- 
liberation and  a  clearcut  issue  here,  we 
will  drop  this  section  from  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Who 
\ields  time? 
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to  the  United  States  of  America,  but  also 
to  the  peace  of  the  entire  world. 

I  want  to  support  that  amendment, 
and  I  do  support  that  amendment.  But 
I  did  not  feel  that  my  coUeatfues  would 
support  that  amendment  without  a  pro- 
vision thereto  that  we  would  be  assured 
of  the  return  of  all  American  prisoners 

of  war.  .  ^       .I.. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  iiifcend  at  this 

time  to  restate  all  the  arguments  I  have 

made  in  behalf  of  the  amendment  to  the 

But    I    think    we 


UT  STENNIS.  I  yield  back  whatever 
ti«?I  did  not  use.  Mr.  President, 
^r  CHURCH.  I  yield  5  mmutes  to  the 
dUtiltfuisiied  senator  from  Maasachu- 

"^  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
„jXdUon  to  the  moUon  to  strike. 
"^rSTthe  first  time  since  the  war  m 
J2*m  began  that  the  Senate  has  ever 
vot^  a  true  end-the-war  amendment. 
Tufa  Mstoric  occasion.  It  is  an  occasion 
ILff  overdue.  We  started  many  years  ago     

'"^h!/  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Unfortu-     Cooper    amendment.    _  _ 

debating  thenar  mvie^am  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  conscience,  end  this 

""^^J-  R.somSo?  Ke  Who  voted  in     day,  now  that  the  Senate  has  voted  in 
av»,k.n  Resoluuon.  inoee  wuu  ,     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  amendment,  by  allowing 

this  amendment  to  be  stricken,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
..  on   trooDs  m   oouuic«.   — .   ^         The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

^^'^hP  Sric^P^ople  think  we     ators  5  minutes  have  exphed. 

Se  a  miukTiS  Smrm'to  Southeast         Mr.  BROOKE.  I  ask  for  2  additional 

Asia,  our  President  inhented  the  w;ar 


Tonkin  Resolution. 

JZToi  it.  in  the  main,  have  regretted 
that  they  voted  for  that  resolution. 

we  saw  the  war  grow  and  grow  unUl 
at  one  time  we  had  543.000  or  more 
^^lerican  troops  in  Southeast  Asia.   I 


n^ve  given  him  credit  for  what  lie  has 
done  to  reduce  the  violence,  and  the 
deaths  of  American  men.  I  have  been 
critical  of  the  continuaUon  of  the  war. 
o?Uie  bombing,  of  the  loss  of  life  not 
only  of  our  own  American  men,  but  also 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  themselves.  No 
one  fails  to  give  President  Nixon  credit 
for  what  he  has  done,  though  some  of  us 
have  differed  with  him  as  to  how  best 
w  extricate    ourselves   from   Southeast 

Asia 

I  have  also  differed  with  the  President 
in  that  he  has  taken  the  position  of  so 
many  Presidents  that  the  war  is  an  issue 
which  is  reserved  practically  to  the  ex- 
ecuUve  branch  of  Government.  I  do  not 
believe  that.  I  do  not  believe  the  Con- 
stituUon  says  that.  I  think  it  would  be 
bad  for  the  country  if  that  were  the  f  act^ 
And  as  I  said  earUer,  I  have  voted 
against  every  antiwar  amendment  that 
has  come  before  the  Senate  of  the  Umted 

gtofpg 

I  tiiink  that  the  Senate— Congress- 
has  a  very  grave  responsibility,  first,  to 
declare  war  and.  second,  to  deterndne 
Che  location  and  the  level  of  the  con- 
Now,  Mr.  President,  at  long  last,  the 
Senate  has  expressed  its  will.  It  has  voted 
for  an  amendment  which  was  proposed 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  serdor 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  ,  a 
man  who  lias  not  always  believed  that 
the  legislative  branch  of   Government 
should  act  in  this  war.  I  thhik  I  quote 
him  correctly  when  I  say  that  he  has  be- 
lieved that  the  President  was  responsible 
in  the  main  for  the  conduct  of  the  war; 
and  the   Senator   from   Kentucky   has 
voted  against  certain  antiwar  amend- 
ments because  of  that  very  strongly  felt 
belief.  But  he  has  offered,  at  this  thne 
in  our  liistory,  a  most  significant  amend- 
ment, an  amendment  which  goes  further 
than  any  amendment  to  which  w^e  have 
ever  addressed  ourselves  before.  In  his 
amendment  he  said  that  we  should  with- 
draw from  South  Vietnam,  from  Laos, 
and     from     Cambodia     all     American 
forces — land,  sea,  and  air — and  that  this 
should  be  done  within  4  months  from 
the  enactment  of  the  legislation.  It  is  a 
simple  amendment  on  its  face,  but  a 
very  powerful  amendment,  a  very  impor- 
tant amendment.  It  is  important  not  only 


minutes.  .  ,  .  o 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  i 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Now  that  we  have  come 
to  this  point,  at  long  last.  I  hope  and 
pray  that  every  Member  of  this  august 
body  who  voted  for  the  Cooper  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  will  vote  against  the 
moUon  to  strike.  I  go  further,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: I  ask  some  of  those  who  voted 
against  the  amendment,  as  amended — 
for  very  honest  reasons  of  their  own,  I 
am  sure — including  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky,  to  vote 
against  the  motion  to  strike  and  to  say  to 
the  American  people  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  SUtes  had  the  courage  of  its 
conviction  and  voted  to  bring  an  end  to 
this  war,  at  long  last.  And  it  is  at  Icaig 
last,  for  even  under  this  amendment,  the 
troops  do  not  have  to  be  out  before  1973, 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

So  I  think  the  motion  to  strike  should 
be  defeated,  and  I  urge  its  defeat. 

I  thank  my  disthiguished  colleague. 
Senator  Chuhch,  for  giving  me  this  time. 
Mr,  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  most 
welcome. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  lias  now  fallen  into  the  care 
and  custody  of  50  Senators,  half  the  Sen- 
ate. I  regret,  as  does  Senator  Brooke, 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  did  not  feel  that  he  could  accept 
the  proviso  put  on  by  Senator  Brooke.  I 
could  not  do  so,  either,  and  I  voted 
against  the  original  Brooke  proviso.  But 
now,  having  the  opportunity  to  effectuate 
a  massive  step  forward,  I  could  not  see 
it  rejected,  and  so  voted  to  sustam  the 
amendment,  as  amended.  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  Senate  will  do  the  same, 
including  my  beloved  colleague,  Mr. 
Cooper.  It  is  only  fair  to  him.  But  from 
now  on,  50  Senators  are  in  charge. 

The  major  question  to  be  answered  is 
this:  In  respect  of  the  constitutionality 
or  the  lawfulness  of  a  funds  cutoff,  the 
McGovern-Hatfield.  the  Church-Caae 
amendments  to  the  Cooper-Church 
amendments  proceeded  on  the  same 
basis.  That  is  the  way  to  do  it  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  war  powers  bill  or  some  other 
effective  legislation  such  as  I  and  others 
are  sponsoring. 
But  one  question  I  should  Uke  to  an- 


swer is:  Why  now?  Wlvy  act  now?  Some- 
one said  there  were  eight  killed  in  Viet- 
nam last  week  but  67  were  killed  or 
murdered  in  New  York  last  week. 
So,  why  now? 

The  answer  is  that  the  Vietnam  war 
continues  to  be  the  single  most  disrup- 
tive and  unsetthng  factor  in  this  coun- 
try, whetixer  it  is  k)ecause  we  spend  $1 
bilhon  a  month,  whether  it  is  because  we 
have  an  enormous  amount  of  ahenauon 
in  this  world,  whether  it  is  because  our 
yoimg  people  are  thinking  that  we  are 
immoral,  or  whether  it  is  because  we  are 
building  a  heritage  in  Asia  of  bombing 
innocent  civilians,  lor  these  reasons,  to 
be  able  to  say  that  every  day  we  delay  we 
jeopardize  the  future  of  thus  countrj-. 
So  the  answer  is  now. 
Perhaps  it  is  Uke  that  old  slogan, 
"Eventually,  why  not  now?" 

The  E»resident's  negotiations,  credit- 
able as  they  are  in  drawing  down  our 
troops,  still  does  not  take  away  the 
double  veto  of  Hanoi,  with  its  hands  on 
c>ur  prisoners  of  war.  and  Saigon  vi^ith 
its  hands  on  self-determination.  So  we 
5,till  have  a  built-in  double  veto. 

This  is  a  big  step  forward  so  that  we 
may  break  it.  As  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastors) 
said,  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  had  a 
funds  cutoff  and  determination  to  end 
the  war  with  only  one  condition  and 
that  is  the  release  of  our  prisoners.  So 
we  are  trying  something  new.  We  are 
trying,  because  only  Congress  can  do  it. 
The  President  is  too  deeply  Involved 
now,  with  all  the  caveats  and  provisions 
and  all  the  other  commitments  he  has 
undertaken,  including  his  own  reelection, 
to  do  it  himself. 

What  50  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
to  determine  is  that  the  time  has  come 
to  stop  the  most  improvident,  the  most 
profitless,  the  most  disruptive  commit- 
ment this  country  has  ever  undertaken 
in  its  history. 

Charles  de  Gaulle,  with  all  his  other 
attributes,  showed  one  thing  with  regard 
to  Vietnam,  that  the  way  to  end  is  to  end, 
and  it  did  not  do  anything  for  France 
except  to  make  her  stronger  and  better 
and  more  effective  and  more  stable  and 
etisier  to  govern. 

It  will  do  the  same  thing  for  the  United 
States. 

It  was  not  our  war  to  start  with.  We 
were  there  to  help  other  people  get  self- 
determination,  which  is  a  laudable  and 
moral  aim.  But  there  comes  an  end  to 
tliat.  That  end  was  reached  some  years 
ago.  It  certainly  has  been  reached  now. 

So.  Mr.  President,  for  all  these  reasons, 
now  that  our  hand  is  on  the  throttle,  let 
us  not  release  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Do  I  imderstand  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  correctly  to  say  that 
the  amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  seeks  to  strike  provides  for  a 
cutoff  of  funds? 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  No.  I  said  that  he  seeks  to 
strike  the  whole  thing.  We  have  enacted 


it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  understand  the 
Brooke  amendment,  it  would  delete  para- 
graph (a)  of  the  old  section  12  which 
provides  for  a  cutoff  of  fimds  after  a 
certain  date. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  As  I  read  the  amendment. 
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the  cutoff  of  funds  reads.  In  13(a)— an<? 
the  proviso  Is  tacked  on  to  the  funds  cut- 
off—that  is.  provided  that  there  has  been 
a  release  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam or  any  government  allied  with  them 
That  becomes  a  proviso  to  the  funds  cut- 
off and  the  mandatory  termination  of 
our  involvement,  not  only  in  Vietnam  but 
also  in  Laos  and  Cambodia.  «hat  is  now 

13(a). 

Mr   BROOKE.  The  Senator  is  correct 
The  amendment  I  have  propo.sed  does 
not  chanKe  the  language  of  the  original 
Cooper  amendment  with  the  exception 
that  it  strikes  out  what  was  Chen  para- 
graph  '  b  1  .  ^      ^    n 
Mr.   AIKEN.  Paragraph   <b'^ 
Mr.  BROOKE  It  leaves  paragraph  '  ai 

Intact.  ^  , 

Mr  AIKEN  Leaves  paragraph  'a'  or 
section  12  on  page  10  intact?  Which  de- 
letes all  funds  which  would  be  available 
for  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  or 
anv  other  military  use  wp  might  have? 

Mr   JAVITS.  Except  withdrawal. 

Mr  BROOKE  Except  withdrawal  and 
except  provided  that  there  has  been  the 
release  of  all  our  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
or  any  government  allied  with  them. 

Mr  AIKEN  Do  I  understand  correctly 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
means  there  would  be  no  stopping  of 
funds  until  4  months  after  the  release  of 
all  our  American  prisoners  of  war? 

Mr   BROOKE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  AIKEN.  That  there  would  be  no 
stoppage  of  funds  then,  until  4  months 
after  the  release  of  all  American  pris- 
oners:   is   that  correct? 

Mr   BROOKE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
vield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
.ttor  from  Wvoming  '  Mr.  McGej;  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Nel- 
son) .  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
hesitant  to  rise  at  this  late  hour  because 
I  know  that  everyone  has  his  mind  made 
up  and  the  lines  have  been  pretty  well 
formed.  However,  I  feel  compelled  to 
share  my  many  misgivings  about  what 
we  are  striving  to  do  in  the  Senate 
today.  ,      ,  ^  , 

For  the  record  and  for  the  legisla- 
tive history,  regarding  the  histor\-  we 
mav  m£.ke  tonight,  let  me  say  that  any- 
one reading  the  record  of  this  body  over 
the  past  few  days  or  longer.  In  hindsight 
must  be  impressed  by  the  babble  of 
voices  that  seem  to  have  dominated  the 
dialog  and  the  discord  with  a  great 
measure  of  uncertainty  in  most  direc- 
tions. 

I  believe  that  we  should  get  out  of 
Southeast  Asia  now.  I  think  the  sooner 
the  better.  I  would  hope  that,  somehow, 
that  miracle  could  be  pulled  off  by  to- 
morrow morning  and  the  President 
would  be  able  to  announce  it  tonight. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  personally 
convinced  also  that  we  are  not  helping 
to  get  us  out  of  there  by  doing  and  say- 
mg  what  we  are  indulging  in  in  this 
Chamber  now. 

We  can  be  sure  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  much  as  anyone 
else,  would  like  for  us  to  be  out  of  South- 


east Asia  now  or  sooner.  He  would  have 
every  kind  of  incentive.  We  all  must 
admit  to  each  other  that  whatever  we  do 
here  in  the  terms  in  which  we  are  dis- 
cussing this  right  now  will  not  affect 
what  is  going  on  in  the  negotiations  In 
the  Informal  dialogs  and  conversations 
and  whatever  else  there  may  be.  except 
to  complicate  or  to  prolong  them,  that 
there  is  nothing  we  are  doing  right  now 
that  will  offer  any  prospect  of  shorten- 
ing them  in  the  short  rim,  that  is.  in  the 
immediate  weeks  aiiead  of  us  before 
November 

What  this  says  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  we  should  think  twice  and  we 
should  look  p«ain  at  ourselves  as  respon- 
sible Members  of  the  Senate  with  a  role 
of  responsibility  in  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States.  A  great  many  of  us 
are  much  wiser  than  we  were  a  few  years 
ago.  We  all  learned  the  hard  way.  at 
least,  how  not  to  do  some  of  these  things 
in  the  future.  We  have  also  learned.  I 
hope,  some  bette\  ways  in  which  to  ap- 
proach them  in  the  future. 

But.  surely,  at  this  late  hour,  in  the 
sequence  of  events  that  concerns  us  now, 
we  are  not  inspiring  confidence,  we  are 
not  providing  a  rallying  point  for  our 
countrymen  to  believe  that  our  repre- 
sentative system  of  government  is  meet- 
ing a  national  crisis  in  a  responsible  way. 
All  we  can  be  doing  Is  to  confuse  and 
hinder  or  obfuscate  the  efforts  of  what- 
ever negotiations  are  taking  place. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  think  we  would 
sen-e  ourselves  and  our  country  much 
better  and  much  more  wisely  if  we  would 
address  ourselves  once  more  to  the  much 
larger  question  of  where  we  go  from 
here. 

Our  Constitution  envisages  the  mis- 
givings of  our  people  and  requires  that 
we  as  gracefully  and  as  expeditiously 
and  as  forthnghtly  as  possible  disengage. 
However,  that  prerogative  still,  under 
our  system,  belongs  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  was  wont  to  re- 
mind us  in  the  early  days  of  our  Repub- 
lic, in  the  field  of  foreign  crises  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  speak  with  one  voice. 
And  we  designated  that  that  voice  be  the 
voice  of  the  Presid«it.  However,  that 
does  not  brush  aside  the  very  legitimate 
and  verj-  pi-operly  questions  raised  here 
about  the  role  of  the  Senate  in  the  irutlal 
decision.  However,  we  are  in  the  pi-ocess 
of  getting  out.  We  are  in  the  process  of 
withdrawing. 

All  I  am  trying  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  what  we  are  contributing  now  to 
these  desperate  efforts  on  the  part  of 
those  of  us  in  the  Senate  can  at  most 
compound  the  problems  of  withdrawal 
soon  and,  at  the  least,  make  certain  that 
they  are  not  successful  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

So.  Mr.  President,  my  petition  is  that 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  think  care- 
fully, as  all  of  us  have  striven  to  do,  as 
we  come  to  grips  with  the  central  ques- 
tion of  what  is  in  our  national  interest, 
that  we  lower  our  voices,  that  we  hold 
our  impulses,  and  that  we  strive,  if  we 
can.  to  give  the  President  a  chance.  God 
knows  it  is  a  thankless  job.  He  is  going 
to  be  loved  by  no  one,  however  it  might 
come  out. 


The  point  is  that  we  are  only  assuring 
that  his  task  becomes  far  more  difficult 
than  it  is  even  now. 

Mr.  President,  for  that  reason  I  intend 
to  support  the  measure  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  to  strike. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Peruisylvanla  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  statements  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  think 
that  we  ought  to  be  realistic  enough  to 
know  that  this  expression  of  the  Senate 
is  only  that  and  nothing  more  in  the 
long  run  as  much  as  all  of  us  are  of  one 
mind  regarding  the  prisoners  of  war  and 
vary  only  as  to  the  most  rapid  way  of 
securing  their  return. 

What  this  amendment  would  do,  as 
now  offered,  is  first  of  all  to  provide  that 
no  funds  shall  be  authorized  or  appro- 
priated except  for  the  purpose  of  with- 
drawing our  forces  providing  that  there 
has  been  a  release  of  all  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam or  any  Goverrmient  alined  with 
them. 

It  does  not  provide  for  a  cease-fire.  It 
does  not  do  anything  to  end  the  war  it- 
self between  North  Vietnam  and  South 
Vietnam. 

Practically  speaking,  there  Is  another 
and  maybe  a  more  persuasive  argument 
here  against  those  who  have  advanced 
these  original  proposaJs,  and  that  is  an 
argument  In  favor  of  a  motion  to  strike 
this  section. 

First  of  all  we  have  been  here  since 
early  Jime  offering  amendments  and  de- 
bating this  matter.  It  will  go  to  the  other 
body.  It  Is  most  unlikely  to  return  this 
fall.  If  It  does  return  this  fall,  I  would 
suspect — and  I  do  not  speak  for  the  ad- 
ministration now — that  this  bill  will  not 
be  permitted  to  become  law  by  the  Ex- 
ecut  ve.  If  that  is  the  case,  we  have  to 
Stan  the  long,  weary  process  of  hearings, 
reconsideration,  and  legislation  through 
the  House  and  Senate  one  more  time,  and 
all  because  the  Senate,  out  of  an  under- 
standable desire  to  have  its  own  Input 
into  the  ending  of  the  war,  has  said  to 
the  President,  "We  are  not  going  to  let 
you  end  the  war.  We  are  not  going  to  let 
you  end  It  your  way.  We  are  not  going 
to  let  you  end  it  by  an  Internationally 
supervised  cease-fire,  by  negotiations  at 
Paris,  or  by  your  conditions  as  to  the 
prisoners  of  war.  We  are  going  to  pro- 
pose conditions  which  remove  from  you 
as   the   President   and   Commander  In 
Chief  the  authority  which  you  need  to 
speak  to  North  Vietnam." 

Mr.  President,  the  attempt  to  do  that, 
in  my  judgment,  cannot  be  acceptable  to 
this  or  any  other  President  because  it 
removes  from  him  the  right  to  negotiate 
a  peace  at  Paris. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  arrive  at  that 
peace  by  sending  100  Senators  over  there 
and  having  them  enlarge  the  table  or  by 
sending  535  Members  of  the  Congress 
over  there  to  bring  this  about. 
I  think  it  is  imf  ortunate.  I  think  we  are 


only  delaying  the  passage  of  this  bUl 
Ster  the  long  and  weary  course  it  has 
token.  We  are  only  jeopardizing  the  bill 

ttaelf.  J 

abators  have  now  gone  on  record  as 
flxnressing  their  concern  about  the  pris- 
Q^BTO  of  war.  However,  that  action  Is  not 
«ring  to  bring  the  prisoners  of  war  home 
1  minute  sooner.  It  is  not  going  to  ac- 
complish this  perfectly  desirable  pur- 
Dose  upon  which  we  all  agree.  It  Is  not 
iolng  to  have  any  effect  except  to  delay 
Uie  bill  tie  It  up  In  the  other  body,  tie  it 
up  in  conference,  and  possibly  cause  it 

Therefore,  a  motion  to  strike  would  be 

nerfectly  in  order.  ,  ,j  „ 

Mi  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pre^iident,  I  yield  3 

minutes    to    the    Senator    from    South 

Carolina.  _     „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Government  is 
committed  to  bringing  a  just  peace  to 
Southeast  Asia.  The  President  has  stead- 
ily and  consistently  lessened  American 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  In  addition.  It 
is  clear  that  this  administration  has  left 
no  diplomatic  stone  unturned  in  Its  ef- 
forts to  hasten  an  end  to  the  war  through 
negotiation.  President  Nixon,  in  addition 
to  his  historic '  visits  to  Peking  and  to 
Moscow,  publicly  announced  most  gen- 
erous terms  to  the  North  Vietnamese  in  a 
serious  effort  to  bring  an  end  to  the  war. 
The  negotiations  have  resumed  In  Paris 
and  the  President's  top  foreign  affairs 
advisers,  the  Honorable  Henry  Kissinger, 
has  participated  in  efforts  to  negotiate  a 
settlement. 

In  my  judgment,  the  President  is 
sincere,  dedicated,  and  determined  to  end 
the  Vietnam  war  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
in  an  honorable  maimer.  For  those  who 
share  this  view,  it  should  be  apparent 
that  the  language  In  this  bill  dealing  with 
the  war  is  not  only  untimely  but  seriously 
weakens  the  President  in  his  efforts  to 
bring  this  war  to  a  speedy  close.  If  the 
Senate  attempts  to  nm  U.S.  foreign 
poUcy,  we  must  recognize  that  in  neither 
constitutional  nor  historical  nor  practical 
terms  are  we  as  prepared  as  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  bring  this  war  to  an  hon- 
orable close.  The  Congress  has  no  author- 
ity or  power  to  appoint  a  negotiating 
team  to  deal  with  the  enemy  nor  are  we 
as  fully  informed  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
as  Is  the  President. 

The  power  and  authority  to  end  this 
war  properly  rests  with  the  President 
and  the  language  in  this  bill  can  only 
have  the  effect  of  weakening  the  Presi- 
dent, strengthening  the  enemy's  position 
in  the  negotiations,  and.  in  the  long  run. 
lengthening  rather  than  shortening  the 
very  hostilities  we  seek  to  bring  to  a  halt. 
Mr.  President,  it  has  been  apparent 
that  North  Vietnam  has  suffered  severe 
setbacks  in  its  most  recent  invasion  of 
the  South.  The  communist  forces  have 
definitely  lost  the  initiative  and  are  now 
on  the  defensive.  There  are  also  indica- 
tions that  our  air  strikes  in  the  North, 
coupled  with  the  mining  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  harbors,  have  put  additional 


pressure  on  Hanoi.  North  Vietnam's 
hopes  now  rest  not  with  her  military 
efforts  but  on  the  discontent  and  frus- 
tration which  many  Americans  feel  over 
this  war. 

The  most  effective  thing  this  body  can 
do  to  hasten  an  end  to  this  war  on  condi- 
tions acceptable  to  the  American  people 
and  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  free 
world  would  be  to  allow  the  President 
the  free  and  unfettered  exercise  of  his 
authority  to  bring  this  war  to  a  close. 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  pending  amendment  so  that 
the  United  States  might  present  a  stroiig 
and  tmified  approach  to  the  enemy 
and  hasten  the  day  when  this  tragic 
war  can  be  brought  to  an  end  with 
a  jvist.  honorable,  and  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2    minutes   to   the   Senator   from   New 

Jersey  ( Mr.  Case)  .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  not  to 
make  an  extended  argtmaent.  I  rise  mere- 
ly to  point  out  that  today's  votes  are  a 
most  interesting  replay  of  a  scenario  that 
was  almost  exactly  played  on  the  16th 
day  of  May  of  this  year.  The  only  differ- 
ence was  on  that  day  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Btrd),  carried,  whereas  Its 
almost  exact  coimterpart,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  <Mr. 
ALLEN)  today  failed.  The  Case-Church 
amendment  then  was  the  central  sub- 
ject whereas  the  Cooper  amendment  as 
amended  took  its  place  today. 

There  were  47  yeas  for  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia  and 
43  nays.  Today  there  were  50  yeas  against 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen)  and  45  votes  in  favor. 
I  am  now  engaged  in  the  Interesting 
comparison  of  votes  by  Individual  Sena- 
tors on  the  two  occasions.  This  will  prove 
nothing  in  particular  but  It  Is  a  matter 
of  interest  and  curiosity  to  see  who  did 
change  and  to  speculate  why.  That  is 
light  treatment  of  a  most  serious  subject. 
Mr.  President. 

I  was  the  cosponsor  with  Senator 
Church  of  the  amendment  which  unfor- 
tunately was  defeated  on  May  16,  by 
having  added  to  it  a  requirement  for  a 
cease-ftre.  It  was  practically  Identical  to 
the  amendment  which  we  are  in  the 
process  of  adopting  today. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  Is  recognized  for 
1  additicmal  minute. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  today's  Senate  ac- 
ticKi  is  most  timely.  I  am  not  going  to 
repeat  ray  oft-stated  views  on  why  the 
Senate  should  vote  an  end  to  American 
participation  in  the  war.  I  hold  the  same 
views  just  as  strongly  as  ever. 

Today's  vote  is  a  most  responsible  ac- 
tion. It  will  be  helpful  in  bringing  this 
war  to  a  conclusion  and  it  wUl  help  the 
President  to  have  Congress  share  with 
him  responsibility  for  this  action. 


The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Calif onua. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Calif omia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  every 
day  someone  tells  us  new  stories  about 
what  is  happening  in  Indochina,  and 
every  other  day  someone  else  denies 
them.  We  are  being  asked  to  vote  funds 
for  the  war,  but  we  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing whether  the  stories  are  true.  For 
evidence  we  see  nothing  but  a  Punch - 
and-Judy  show  of  charges  and  counter- 
charges. 

For  example,  the  Swedish  Ambassador 
to  North  Vietnam.  Jean-Christophe 
Oberg,  charged  In  June  that  the  United 
States  has  deUberately  bombed  dikes  In 
North  Vietnam.  A  correspondent  from 
Agence  fYance-Presse,  Jean  Thoraval, 
recently  made  this  same  accusation.  Both 
men  based  their  reports  on  firsthand  ob- 
servation. Hanoi  claims  that  between 
April  10  and  June  10.  U.S.  warplanes 
dropped  665  bombs  in  68  different  raids 
agali\st  dikes. 

Mr.  President,  no  less  than  15  million 
people  Uve  on  the  plain  of  Tonkin.  Their 
lives  and  their  livelihood  depend  on  dikes. 
In  all.  75  percent  of  the  population  of 
North  Vietnam  lives  In  areas  susceptible 
to  flooding.  So  the  charge  of  dike-bomb- 
ing is  very  serious. 

The  Pentagon  denies  that  dikes  have 
been  assigned  as  specific  targets.  But  on 
July  12.  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  PubUc  Affairs  agreed  that  there 
was  -always  a  possibility"  that  dikes 
might  be  hit  anyway.  And  if  they  are? 
WeU— just  chalk  it  up  to  the  war.  So  we 

are  told.  . 

But  there  is  more  to  the  story  than 
that.  Military  sources  already  agree  that 
pilots  are  free  to  attack  military  targets 
which  happen  to  be  located  on  top  of 
dikes.  In  a  new  conference  on  July  6, 
Secretary  Laird  stated : 

Some  of  the  dUtea  and  d»m«  may  be  on 
roadways  that  are  being  uaed  or  they  may 
be  In  a  position  where  antiaircraft  weaponry 
13  placed,  and,  of  course,  our  plloU  are  given 
the  opportunity  and  they  should  have  thla 
capabUlty  to  attack.  North  Vlstnamese  gun 
emplacements. 

At  the  Connally  ranch  last  April.  Pres- 
ident Nlxwi  asserted  that  bombing  dikes 
"is  something  we  want  to  avoid.  It  is  also 
something  we  believe  is  not  needed." 

But  suppose  another  General  Lavelle 
feels  differently? 

Can  we  say  for  sure  that  we  are  m- 
nocent?  ,       ,    ..  ^ 

To  take  a  related  example  of  the 
Punch-and-Judy  show.  Just  suppose  that 
■accidental"  dike-bombtng  just  happens 
to  coincide  with  deliberate  rainmaking. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  plans 
to  hear  evidence  on  this  subject  this 
week.  ,     ^ 

According  to  New  York  Times  re- 
porter Seymour  Hersh.  the  United  States 
has  been  seeding  clouds  in  North  Viet- 
nam. Laos,  and  Cambodia  ever  since 
1963.'  Pentagon  spokesman  Jerry  Pried- 
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heim  refuaea  to  enlarge  on  the  subject, 
but  he  has  pointed  out  at  the  same  time 
that  weather  modiflcation  i&  not  pro- 
hibited by  international  law.  Mr.  Hersh 
claims  that  the  charge  oi"  rainmalunK 
has  been  privately  auiknowledged  and 
admitted. 

Mr.  President,  for  centuries  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam  have  struggled  to  con- 
trol the  devastation  of  floods.  In  rice- 
growing  areas  near  Hanoi,  the  river  nses 
on  a  mud  bed  that  is  often  5  or  6  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fields.  An  elaborate 
dike  system,  first  mentioned  in  Chinese 
chromcles  m  the  11th  century,  has 
grown  to  approximately  2,500  miles  of 
earthen  dikes  with  sluice  gates,  repair 
centers,  and  dams.  Apparently,  this  sys- 
tem has  become  fair  game  at  a  time  when 
the  danger  trom  flooding  has  reached 
its  annual  peak. 

Here  in  the  Washington  area  we  re- 
cently had  a  small  taste  of  the  kind  of 
floods  which  threaten  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam every  year.  Perhaps  we  should  ask 
the  residents  of  Rapid  City.  S.  Dak.,  what 
flooding  is  like.  It  has  even  been  sug- 
gested that  the  flooding  there  was  trig- 
gered by  experiments  with  cloud-seed- 
ing. If  this  is  true,  it  is  the  first  time 
that  we  as  a  nation  have  experienced 
what  we  are  wreaking  on  Indochina  every 
day. 

The  next  act  m  the  Pimch-suid-Judy 
show  center  on  that  politicBLUy  belabored 
subject  of  the  POW's.  The  daily  sufTering 
of  these  brave  men  has  been  overshad- 
owed by  the  babbling  tower  of  charges 
and  demals. 

In  a  letter  dated  June  1.  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  stated  that: 

Out  of  3«.709  Preacii  POWs  and  MIAa.  only 
10.764  were  •ver  released.  Hanoi  never  ac- 
counted for  Uie  rest. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  serious 
accusation.  It  is  so  serious,  in  fact,  that 
Mr.  EVavid  Marr  of  the  Indochina  Re- 
source Center  here  in  Washington 
thought  he  should  ask  the  French  for 
their  comment.  In  a  letter  dated  June  23 , 
the  First  Secretary  of  the  French  Em- 
bassy wrote  as  follows: 

I  wish  tX3  conflnn  to  you  that  the  rumors 
according  to  which  some  French  prisoners  of 
the  first  Indochina  War  would  still  be  de- 
tained unduly  by  North  Vietnam  do  not  rest 
on  any  ground. 

The  French  authorities  have.  In  the  past 
conducted  Intensive  research  on  this  matter. 
The  conclusion  of  this  research  Is  that  the 
last  French  prisoners  were  returned  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  less  than  three  months 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Oeneva  agree- 
ments in  1964. 

We  therefore  consider  this  question  as  def- 
initely settled.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
there  does  not  exist  any  member  of  the 
French  Expeditionary  Corps  In  the  Far  E^t 
unwillingly  kept  In  North  Vietnam, 

I  might  add  that  part  of  the  discrep- 
ancy stems  from  the  natlonalit>  of  mem- 
bers of  the  French  Expeditionary  Corps. 
Some,  for  example,  were  Algerians  who 
chose  to  stay  In  North  Vietnam  to  learn 
how  to  wage  guerilla  warfare.  Other  non- 
French  prisoners  were  returned  directly 
to  their  homeland. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  persist- 
ent stories  circulating  In  the  country 
these  days  Is  that  the  White  House  te 


winding  down  the  war.  It  is  true  that  the 
number  of  troops  left  in  South  Vietnam 
is  dwindling.  But  I  can  see  no  reason  for 
keeping  any  of  them  there.  Given  our 
enormous  transport  capacity,  they  could 
be  airlifted  out  within  a  week.  Between 
December  11  auid  December  15,  1950,  not 
counting  casualties  evacuated  earlier  by 
air,  the  United  States  evacuated  tlie  en- 
tire 1st  Mai-ine  Division  plus  91,000  civil- 
ians from  Korea.  In  otlier  words,  well 
over  100,000  people  were  evacuated  in  4 
days.  We  could  do  it  again  if  we 
wanted  to. 

Meanwhile,  in  one  of  the  most  sensa- 
tional Punch-and-Judy  sequences  of  all, 
Alfred  McCoy,  a  Ph.  D.  candidate  in 
Southeast  Asian  history  at  Yale,  has  pro- 
duced records  of  on-the-spot  interviews 
showing  not  only  the  prominent  mem- 
bers of  Southeast  Asian  governments  are 
actively  involved  in  the  opium  trade,  but 
also  that  the  United  States  deliberately 
tried  to  cover  up  this  involvement.  The 
Army's  own  provost  marshal!  has  re- 
ported that  high-ranking  members  of 
Soutli  Vietnam's  Government  are  at  the 
top  of  a  traflicking  pyramid,  and  an  of- 
flclal  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  confirmed  that  a  lead- 
ing magnate  is  none  other  than  the  for- 
mer chief  of  staff  of  the  Royal  Laotian 
Army.  Meanwhile,  a  State  Department 
spokesman  calls  Mr.  McCoy's  accusa- 
sons  "sensational  and.  as  far  as  we 
can  ascertain,  unsubstantiated." 

Mr.  President,  today's  New  York  Times 
quotes  a  Cabinet-level  report  concluding 
that: 

There  Is  no  prospect  of  stemming  the  flood 
of  narcotics  from  Southeast  Asia  under  any 
conditions  that  can  realistically  be  projected. 

The  paper  also  reports  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Coy s  charges  have  been  intensely  and 
publicly  rebutted  by  the  CIA,  which  Mr. 
McCoy  accuses  of  monitoring  the  drug 
flow.  But  the  endence  is  deeply  disturb- 
ing. Meanwhile,  thousands  of  GI's  have 
returned  home  as  heroin  addicts,  and 
thousands  more  addicts  are  threatening 
safety  in  our  streets.  Can  we  say  for  sure 
tliat  we  are  innocent? 

President  Nixon  has  said: 

Foreign  policy  must  be  a  whole  fabric.  If 
It  Is  rent.  It  wUl  fall.  We  can't  take  one  posi- 
tion In  Vietnam,  another  In  the  Mideast,  an- 
other In  Europe,  and  another  In  the  rest  of 
Asia. 

I  say  that  oui'  problem  in  Vietnam  lies 
right  there  in  that  statement.  What  the 
White  House  is  trying  to  tell  us  is  that 
Vietnam  is  a  kingpin  of  American  for- 
eign policy  and  that  prolonging  the 
carnage  will  serve  to  stem  aggression 
elsewhere. 

But  the  fabric  of  world  politics  is  not 
woven  like  that.  What  takes  place  in 
Vietnam  is  quite  different  from  what 
takes  place  in  Europe  or  in  Israel.  When 
we  support  Israel  we  are  supporting  a 
democratically  elected  government 
whose  citizens  flght  their  own  battles. 
Our  aid  to  Israel  flows  through  legal  and 
constitutional  channels  and  expresses 
the  will  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Americans.  Our  aid  to  Vietnam  lacks 
such  a  legal  basis  and  runs  counter  to 
the  powerful  antiwar  sentiments  sweep- 
ing this  Nation. 

Mr   President,  for  more  than  15  years 
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the  United  States  has  tried  to  dlitet 
the  reality  of  Vietnamese  politics  to  ftt 
Washington's  mold. 

The  final  declaration  of  the  Geneva 
Conference,  issued  in  July  1954,  deckred 
that  the  military  demarcation  line 
•should  not  in  any  way  be  Interpreted 
as  constituting  a  political  or  terrttorltl 
boundary. "  In  his  address  at  Gettysburg 
College  in  1959,  President  Elsenhower 
stated  that : 

Vietnam  is  a  country  divided  into  two 
parts.  ...  A  line  of  demarcation  runnlnj 
along  the  17th  parallel  separates  the  two. 

But  somehow,  in  the  course  of  the 
speech,  "south  Vietnam" —  with  a  small 
"s" — turns  into  a  nation: 

WhUe  the  Government  hafi  shown  real 
progress  In  cleaning  out  Communlat  gu«. 
nilas,  those  remaimng  continue  to  be  a  dU- 
ruptive  Influence  In  the  nation's  life. 

A  1961  exchange  between  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Diem  revealed  that  It  waa 
the  United  States  that  was  pushing  for 
the  notion  of  an  independent  South  Vi- 
etnam. Whereas  President  Diem  spoke  of 
the  "reunification  of  our  nation"  and  re- 
ferred to  North  Vietnam  as  the  "north- 
em  part  of  our  coimtry,"  President  Bten- 
nedy  spoke  of  "North  Vietnam's  efforts 
to  take  over  your  coimtry"  and  pledged 
to  "preserve  its  independence." 

What  is  the  meaning  of  these  phrases? 
Simply  that  it  was  American  leaders  who 
initiated  and  perpetuated  the  illution 
that  Vietnam  is  two  nations.  In  Wash- 
ington's scenario,  the  government  of  one 
of  these  nations  was  Communist,  and 
therefore  by  definition  alien  and  aggres- 
sive. The  other  was  non-Communist,  and 
therefore  by  definition  Indigenous  and 
peace  loving. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  55,000  Amer- 
ican fighting  men  have  paid  for  tWs 
myth  with  their  lives. 

By  1963,  the  preservation  of  this  myth 
had  been  woven  Into  the  fabric  of  our 
so-called  national  Interest.  A  White 
House  statement  on  October  2,  1963, 
Issued  the  now-famlllar  notion  that: 

The  security  of  South  Vietnam  is  a  major 
Interest  of  the  United  States  as  other  free 
nations.  We  wUl  adhere  to  our  policy  of  work- 
ing with  the  people  £ind  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  to  deny  this  country  to  com- 
munism and  to  suppress  the  externally  stim- 
ulated and  supported  Insurgency  of  the  Vlet- 
cong  as  promptly  as  possible. 

In  a  pathetic  footnote  to  this  blueprint 
for  destruction,  Secretary  McNamara 
and  General  Taylor  reported  their  judg- 
ment that  the  major  part  of  the  U.S. 
military  task  could  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  1965. 

Mr.  President,  1965  was  7  years  and 
1  million  deaths  ago. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  it  be  in  our 
national  interest  to  try  to  recreate  the 
world  in  our  own  image  at  the  cost  of  our 
men  and  our  principles?  How  can  we 
continue  to  believe  that  any  corrupt 
militarist  who  proclaims  his  opposition 
to  communism  is  serving  our  natacmal 
interest?  What  is  our  national  interest  If 
not  to  work  for  peace  on  the  basis  of 
political  realities  rather  than  political 
myths? 

It  would  be  one  thing  if  we  kept  our 
myths  to  ourselves.  But  we  Insist  on 
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,^g  halfway  around  the  world  and 
^reading  them  with  the  sword,  and  the 
w^iet,  and  the  bomb. 

we  have  ah^ady  paid  for  these  myths 
-ith  55,000  American  Uves.  Before  we 
uL  another  American  pilot  to  Hanoi, 
Sore  we  tell  another  wife  that  her 
w— btnd  is  missing  in  action,  before  we 
count  any  more  victims  of  a  helicopter 
cnsh  before  any  more  advisers  die  In 
defense  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army, 
let  us  stop  and  think:  "Where  are  we 
gotog  from  here?  "Where  can  we  go  from 

here?  ^  .     , 

If  a  new  government  emerges  out  or 
the  shambles  with  Vietcong  representa- 
tion President  Nixon  may  well  repeat  his 
timewom  phrase  about  not  "Imposing" 
a  Conununist  government  in  South 
Vietnam.  Apparently  this  phrase  refers 
to  every  alternative  other  than  a  regime 
of  handpicked  generals. 

The  President  is  certainly  capable  of  a 
dramatic  180-degree  switch.  But  in  any 
case,  assuming  he  wins  in  November,  this 
switch  will  apparently  not  take  place  un- 
til after  the  election.  That  is  a  long  time 
to  wait^-and  a  long  chance  at  that.  And 
if  aenator  McGovern  wins  in  November, 
he  will  not  have  a  chance  to  put  his 
peace  plan  into  effect  until  January  20. 
We  have  a  chance  to  erase  the  question 
marks  and  put  a  final  end  to  our  involve- 
ment. We  must  not  let  another  chance 
slip  through  our  fingers  and  spill  over 
into  more  blood.  If  we  do  not,  the 
Punch-and-Judy  show  will  go  on.  The 
carnage  will  continue.  And  we  in  the 
Senate  are  a  trapped  audience,  witnesses 
to  our  own  inaction. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  engaged  in  seemingly 
successful  negotiations  with  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  think  all  of  us  are  de- 
lighted he  has  accomplished  that.  He  has 
not  vet  proven  he  is  a  successful  nego- 
tiator on  the  matter  of  the  Vietnam  war 
and  In  direct  negotiations  with  the  other 
side  in  that  war.  He  has  not  yet  achieved 
any  effect  in  regard  to  the  war  by  his 
negotiations  in  Moscow  or  Peking,  or  by 
what  Mr.  Kissinger  has  done. 

After  3  "2  years  or  more  of  President 
Nixon's  presidency,  a  presidency  during 
which  he  pledged  to  end  the  war,  we  do 
not  see  any  concrete  results.  This  war  has 
still  not  been  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
Ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate. 
I  have  heard  that  we  carmot  press  now 
for  a  congressional  end  of  the  war  be- 
cause negotiations  are  going  on.  Yet  we 
see  no  sign  that  these  negotiations  are 
succeeding. 

For  more  than  1.000  days — and  many 
more  than  1.000  days,  ever  since  Presi- 
dent Nixon  became  our  President — we 
have  heard  that  we  cannot  act  because 
negotiations  "were  underway.  We  have 
heard  on  the  floor  just  now  that  we  are 
in  the  process  of  withdrawing  from  the 
war.  The  groimd  troops  have  been  with- 
drawn. Perhaps  all  ground  troops  and  all 
military  personnel  will  be  withdrawn 
from  South  Vietnam  before  Election  Day. 
But  we  are  not  withdrawing  from  the 
war;  we  are  increasing  our  air  and  naval 
combat  in  that  war.  Pentagon  figures 
show  that  the  increase  in  American  air 
strike  forces  aboard  ship  off  Vietnam  and 
at  land  bases  in  Thailand  considerably 


exceeds  the  number  of  U,a.  troops  with- 
drawn from  South  Vietnam  since  the 
North  Vietnamese  offensive  was  launched 
on  March  30. 

Someone  who  has  recenUy  returned 
from  there  has  told  me  that  the  buildup 
in  Thailand  makes  it  look  like  the  51st 
American  State. 

"What  is  developing  now  In  this  air 
and  sea  war  is  a  more  rriinous  and  de- 
structive war  for  South  Vietnam  because 
the  President  seems  to  be  seeking  to  sub- 
due the  other  side  until  they  accept  his 

terms.  

The  PRESIDING  OPFTCER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr,  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  fiirther? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  con- 
tinuing the  war  means  more  and  more 
POWs  captured  when  our  planes  are 
shot  down,  and  no  POW's  released. 

If  President  Nixon  is  reelected  and 
retains  his  options  on  bombing,  even 
though  our  troops  are  out  of  Vietnam, 
we  could  have  4  more  years  of  bloodshed, 
not  to  mention  division  at  home  and 
destruction  in  Indochina. 

In  the  upcoming  election  we  have  a 
choice  between  a  man  who  has  said  he 
will  end  the  bombing  on  Inauguration 
Day  and  who  has  said  he  will  get  the 
POW's  out  90  days  later,  and  a  man 
who  has  had  an  open-ended  prescription 
with  no  eaad  In  sight.  The  Cooper-Brooke 
provision  would  help  to  end  this  war  by 
setting  a  date  when  the  war  must  end, 
provided  that  we  get  the  POW's  out.  It 
leaves  this  decision  to  100  Members  of 
this  body  and  435  Members  of  the  House, 
and  not  just  to  President  Nixon  or  Georok 

McGOVERN. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  keep  these  provi- 
sions In  the  bill  to  assure  that  we  have 
our  voice.  We  must  exercise  our  respon- 
sibility in  determining  when  America 
shall  be  out — and  totally  out — of  combat 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr,  MOSS.  I  wish  to  ask  the  manager 
of  the  bill  if  I  understand  correctly  that 
the  amendment  now  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  to  strike  out  the 
language  of  what  would  be  section  13  of 
the  bill,  as  amended,  and  secondly  if  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  not  the 
precise  language  which  the  Senate  just 
voted  on  by  a  vote  of  45  to  50,  with  95 
Senators  voting. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  stated  it 
correctly. 

Mr.  MOSS.  If  the  Senate  now  accepts 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  it  would  within  1  hour  make 
a  tum-aroimd  and  vote  the  opposite  to 
the  way  it  voted  approximately  1  hour 
ago. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  Is  pre- 
cisely correct.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Who 
vlelds  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  myself,  I  ask  imanimous 


consent  that  the  time  for  argument  be 
extended  by  10  minutes  on  each  aide. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  use  the  5  minutes  to  make 
my  position  clear.  I  shall  vote  for  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
I  have  spoken  on  this  issue  on  several 
occasions  today.  I  had  hoped  be  able  to 
get  a  vote  straight  up  or  down  or  the  pro- 
posal I  made,  which  was  for  uncondition- 
al withdrawal  from  Vietnam  In  4  months 
and  ending  iJartidpation  In  the  war.  I 
wTis  not  able  to  do  so  because  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

I  hold  in  the  hignest  regard  the  con- 
science, views,  and  opinions  of  everj- 
Member  of  the  Senate.  I  have  never  chal- 
lenged them  In  any  way.  I  also  have  re- 
spect for  my  conscience,  my  ^-iews. 

The  Senator  from  California,  a  very 
able  man,  and  we  have  been  associated 
on  Vietnam  issue,  saia  a  minute  ago  that 
we  are  voting  to  get  out.  We  are  not.  We 
are  voting,  just  as  we  have  always  voted 
on  these  conditional  amendments — 
amendments  which  have  not  ended  our 
participation  in  the  war. 

I  do  not  say  my  position  will  never 
change,  but  today,  I  cannot  vote  for 
such  a  conditional  amendment. 

The  question  may  be  asked.  "Well. 
then,  what  are  you  for?"  My  views  have 
not  changed — I  am  for  the  ending  of  the 
war,  I  am  for  ending  our  participation 
in  the  war.  Rather  than  relying  on  con- 
ditional amendments  U  this  juncture,  I 
would  rely  on  the  present  negotiations. 
The  President  has  the  arm  of  negotia- 
tions. We  do  not.  He  is  in  negotiations 
and  has  the  opportunity  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  close.  Not  for  the  same  reasons,  but 
for  the  same  result,  as  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  I  Intend  to  vote  for  his  mo- 
tion to  strike. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Yortc. 

Mr.  JA"VTT8.  Mr.  President,  I  think  In 
all  fairness  to  those  of  us  who  supported 
the  Cooper  amendment  and  voted  against 
the  Brooke  amendment,  and  then  voted 
for  the  Cooper  amendment  as  amended 
by  the  Brooke  amendment,  there  ought  to 
be  a  word  said.  We  have  had  two  vetoes 
locked  into  everything  that  has  been  tied 
into  everything  we  have  done.  One  was 
Hanoi's  and  one  was  Saigon's.  At  the 
very  least,  this  strips  one  veto  away, 
and  the  only  one  we  face  is  Hanoi's. 

If  it  is  true,  as  we  have  argued,  that 
the  weight  of  world  opinion  will  bear 
dowm  on  Hanoi  once  our  troops  are  with- 
drawn, then  I  think,  while  this  Is  not 
the  optimum  solution.  It  is  a  big  step 
forward  that  we  ought  to  take. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
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myself  such  time  as  may  be  required  to 
give  a  summation.       

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  First  of  a",  I  concur  In 
the  commente  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  have  great  respect  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky;  he  and  I  have  been 
parties  to  many  alliances  in  the  past.  It 
always  grieves  me  to  have  to  part  com- 
pany with  him.  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  faced  with  a  very  clear  propo- 
sition. It  is  this;  Does  the  Senate  wish 
to  Implement  what  it  long  ago  declared 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  termination  of  this  war? 
When  the  first  Mansfield  amendment 
was  adopted,  that  policy  was  enacted 
into  law. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senate  what  the 
policy  was  in  the  words  of  the  law : 

S*c.  601  (al  It  U  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  Statea  to  terminate  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  all  military  op- 
eratlona  of  the  United  SUtes  In  Indochina, 
and  to  provide  for  the  prompt  and  orderly 
withdrawal  of  all  United  SUtes  military 
forces  at  a  date  certain,  subject  to  the  re- 
lease of  all  American  prlsonerB  of  war  held 
by  the  Oovemment  of  North  Vietnam  and 
forces  allied  with  such  Oovemment  and  an 
accounting  for  all  Americans  missing  in  ac- 
tion who  have  been  held  by  or  known  to  such 
Government  or  such  forces. 

A  year  ago.  then.  It  was  decided  by 
Congress  that  this  was  congressional  pol- 
icy with  respect  to  terminating  further 
American  participation  in  this  misbe- 
gotten war.  but  the  language  was  cast  in 
such  form  that  it  prompted  the  Presi- 
dent to  say.  when  he  signed  the  bill,  the 
following : 

I  have  today  signed  H.R.  8887,  the  Military 
Procurement   Authorization   Act   of   1971 

To  avoid  any  possible  misconceptions,  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  section  601   of  this 

act the  so-c&lled  "Mansfleld  amendment" — 

does  not  represent  the  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration. Section  601  urges  that  the  Pres- 
ident establish  a  "flnal  date"  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  US.  forces  from  Indoohlna. 
subject  only  to  the  release  of  XSS.  prisoners 
of  war  and  an  accounting  for  the  missing  In 
action. 

Section  601  expresses  a  Judgment  about  the 
manner  In  which  the  American  Involvement 
In  the  war  should  be  ended.  However,  It  1» 
without  binding  force  or  effect,  and  It  does 
not  reflect  my  Judgment  about  the  way  In 
which  the  war  should  be  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion. My  signing  of  the  bill  that  contains 
this  section,  therefore,  will  not  change  the 
policies  I  have  pursued  and  that  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  pursue  toward  this  end. 

That  Is  how  the  President  threw  down 
the  gauntlet,  and  we  having  worded  the 
proviso  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  him 
to  cavalierly  dismiss  it,  even  though  it 
was  a  part  of  the  law,  have  since  been 
faced  with  the  question  of  whether  we 
meant  It  or  whether  we  did  not.  Now  we 
must  pass  on  that  question,  for  the  very 
same  proposition  Is  now  before  us  in  a 
form  which  clearly  invokes  the  power  of 
Congress.  In  Its  present  form,  the  propo- 
sition reads  as  follows: 

(a^  Funds  authorised  or  appropriated  by 
this  or  any  other  Act  for  United  Statea 
foroea  with  respect  to  mUltary  actions  in  In- 
dochina may  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of 
withdrawing  all  United  SUte*  ground,  naval, 
and  air  forces  from  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia and  protecting  such  forces  as  they  are 


withdrawn.  The  withdrawal  of  all  Unltad 
St»tM  forces  from  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia shall  be  carried  out  within  four 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act;  (b)  Provided,  Th*t  there  has  been  a  re- 
lease of  all  American  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  the  government  of  North  Vietnam  or  any 
govemment  allied  wlUi  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  we  face  is 
to  determine,  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate, 
whether  or  not  we  meant  it  a  year  ago 
when  we  said  this  was  the  congresslonad 
policy  for  terminating  our  involvement 
in  the  war. 

If  we  meant  it,  here  and  now  is  the 
time  to  vote  to  retain  this  provision  in 
the  biU,  for  we  are  within  our  constitu- 
tional authority  in  placing  such  a  limi- 
tation upon  the  expenditure  of  public 
fimds.  The  junior  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi himself  has  conceded  in  his  open- 
ing argument  that  this  is  within  the  au- 
thority of  Congress. 

Of  course,  we  are  always  told  that  now 
is  not  the  time.  There  has  never  been  a 
proper  time,  according  to  the  opponents 
of  congressional  action,  for  invoking  the 
power  of  Congress  to  bring  this  war  to  a 
close,  and  there  never  will  be  a  proper 
time  for  those  who  believe  that  Congress 
should  play  no  part  in  the  ending  of  this 
war.  They  have  always  argued  against 
the  timing  of  the  action. 

We  have  been  told  that  it  would  inter- 
fere with  the  prerogatives  of  the  Pre.si- 
dent  as  Commander  in  Chief.  We  have 
been  told  that  it  would  undermine  nego- 
tiations which  are  always  on  the  brink 
of  success.  We  have  been  told  that,  be- 
cause of  pending  summit  meetings.  Con- 
gress should  withhold  this  action.  And 
now  we  are  told  that  it  should  take  no 
action  becau.se  of  Impending  elections. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  never  be  a 
time  that  will  satisfy  the  opponents  of 
this  proposal,  but  there  is  not  likely  to 
be  another  time  in  the  life  of  this  session 
when  the  Senate  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  cast  its  vote  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion that  has  been  hanging  in  the  air 
ever  since  the  President  disregarded  the 
Mansfield  amendment  last  year  That 
question  is:  Did  we  mean  it?  Are  we 
willing  to  stand  up  and  say  we  are  pre- 
pared to  invoke  the  power  of  Congress  to 
enforce  the  law — through  use  of  the 
power  of  the  purse? 

If  we  back  down  now,  then  all  of  our 
effort,  through  the  years,  has  amounted 
to  so  much  empty  talk.  If  we  back  down, 
we  negate  the  action  that  Congress  took 
a  year  ago,  and  we  acquiesce  in  the  su- 
premacy of  the  President  to  make  all 
decisions  with  respect  to  bringing  Amer- 
ican involvement  in  this  mistaken  war  to 
a  close. 

Let  us  not  back  away.  Let  us  not  go 
dowTi  in  defeat  at  the  moment  of  victory. 
Let  us  seize  hold  of  the  challenge,  and 
vote  to  uphold  the  decision  of  the  Senate, 
taken  less  than  an  hour  ago  Let  us  send 
a  message  to  the  other  House  and  to  the 
President  that  this  is  still  a  representa- 
tive govemment.  that  Congress  still  has 
a  role  to  play,  and  that  at  last  it  has 
found  the  resolution  to  play  it. 

So  I  appeal  to  the  Senate :  Now  is  the 
time.  There  wiU  come  no  other  time.  Let 
us  not  back  down.  Having  already  de- 
cided to  place  this  provision  in  the  law. 


let  us  stand  up  to  our  responsibility.  Let 
us  accept  the  duty  Imposed  upon  us  ^ 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

We  will  be  answerable  to  the  peofile 
for  our  actions  here,  and  they  have  told 
us,  if  the  polls  are  any  Indication  ol 
public  opinion,  that  three-quarters  of 
the  American  people  favor  the  proposi- 
tion contained  in  this  provision  of  tbe 
bill;  that  three-quarters  of  the  Ameri- 
can pe(H>le  favor  the  withdrawal  of  sQ 
American  troops  from  further  partici- 
pation In  this  war,  upon  the  release  of 
our  prisoners  and  a  full  accounting  for 
those  missing  in  action. 

In  this  fashion,  we  would  not  only 
uphold  our  duty  as  the  Constitutioo 
fixes  it  upon  us,  but  we  would  do  it  in 
a  maimer  ccmsistent  with  the  wishes  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  we  rep- 
resent. For  these  reasons,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  vote  down  this  motion  to  strike 
this  end-the-war  provision  from  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  14  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  .    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Five  minutes.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  rising 
to  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi.  I  am  not  unaware  of 
all  the  arguments  that  have  occurred 
upon  this  fioor  in  the  last  4  years  about 
the  constitutionality  or  unconstitutional- 
ity of  this  particular  move  or  that  par- 
ticular move.  I  daresay  that  either  side 
could  amass  as  many  constitutional  law- 
yers as  the  other,  as  many  to  say  that 
those  of  us  who  support  this  particular 
action  are  correct  as  they  could  amass 
to  say  that  we  are  not  correct;  and  many 
of  us.  being  lawyers  ourselves,  think  that 
we  have  a  right  to  and  are  capable  of 
forming  our  own  judgments  as  to  that 
matter. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
Brooke  amendment  this  afternoon — and 
I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  is  in  the 
Chamber — there  weis  one  statement 
made,  not  by  him.  which  I  think  should 
be  brought  into  this  particular  matter, 
and  that  was  the  statement,  repeated 
two  or  three  times,  that  there  had  never 
been  made  an  offer  to  withdraw  the 
troops  merely  upon  the  release  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  and  an  accounting  for 
the  missing  in  action. 

That  is  true.  But  the  only  thing  that 
this  administration,  or  the  administra- 
tion preceding  it,  ever  added  on  to  that 
was  a  cease-fire:  and  therein,  in  this 
particular  matter.  Mr.  President,  lies 
the  reason  why  no  one  on  this  floor 
should  vote  against  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  Because  as 
I  read  this  subsection  (a)  as  it  was  orig- 
inally proposed,  it  reads  that  the  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  Forces  from  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  shall  be  carried  out 
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_«Mii  4  months  after  the  date  of  this 
JgJiTTiere  is  no  provision  for  a  cease- 
In  my  opinion,  if  we  pass  that  pro- 
,j-wi  If  that  amendment  stays  in  this 
hfflVhat  we  are  really  doing  is  almost 
Jiranteeing  a  withdrawal  under  fire. 
I  can  see  no  other  course  nor  any  other 
Ksult.  if  this  should  become  law. 

piQ-  4  years  now  we  have  had  the  pres- 
sure on  the  wrong  man.  Three,  four.  five, 
dr  seven,  or  eight  times  a  year,  in  one 
-^  or  another  the  Senate  has  taken 
np  amendments  similar  to  this,  and  the 
nressure  in  every  instance  has  been 
{gon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  set  speedily. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  had  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  rurming  to  Paris  to 
tslk  not  only  with  the  representatives  of 
North  Vietnam,  but  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  National  Liberation  Front. 
How  in  God's  name  do  we  expect  the 
Prttident,  the  President  of  my  party  or 
the  President  of  the  other  party  who 
preceded  him.  to  bring  the  war  along  suc- 
cessfully or  to  bring  it  to  a  successful 
termination  with  that  situation  going  on? 
Every  step  toward  world  stability  that 
has  been  taken  in  the  last  4  years  has 
been  taken  despite  the  divisiveness  that 
has  been  raised  in  this  body  and  in  this 
Congress.  It  has  been  said  during  the 
debate  today  that  no  end  to  the  war  is 
in  sight.  Let  me  remind  Senators  that  in 
4  years  more  than  ten-elevenths  of  all 
the  troops  have  been  withdrawn  from 
Vietnam,  and  that  there  is  not  now  a 
single  American  combat  unit  in  Vietnam. 
We  have  made  big  strides,  but  believe  me, 
we  will  never  make  an  agreement  at  that 
negotiating    table    if    this    proposal    Is 
passed,  because  this  is  a  guarantee  to 
keep  them  negotiating  until  hell  freezes 
over. 

Ctae  final  thing:  There  is  another  dis- 
crepancy, I  believe.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  May  I  have  1  more 
minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  that  in  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  missing  in  suition.  I 
am  willing  to  predict,  Mr.  President,  that 
no  matter  how  this  vote  comes  out  to- 
night, whether  or  not  this  should  become 
law  as  it  is,  that  we  may  sometime,  per- 
haps, get  our  prisoners  back,  but  I  am 
confident  that  if  we  omit  mention  of  the 
missing  in  action  it  will  be  not  many 
weeks  or  many  months,  but  many  years 
before  we  ever  get  an  accounting. 

So  for  those  reasons,  first  that  this 
provision  almost  guarantees  that  we  will 
get  out  of  Vietnam  under  fire,  and  second 
that  we  have  omitted  the  missing  in  ac- 
tion, I  fuUy  and  wholly  support,  and  I 
hope  the  President  will  support,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
Snl^ed  Senator  from  Idaho  spoke  with 
considerable  exultation   about   victory. 


Well,  if  victory  is  mentioned  on  this  floor, 
as  a  rule  it  is  cause  for  finger  wagging  or 
shsmie.  Therefore,  I  wonder,  whose  la  the 
victory?  It  was  presented  as  a  victory  of 
the  Senate  over  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

What  will  be  happening  in  Hanoi  when 
this  news  gets  over  there  Is  to  my  mind 
more  important  thsm  whether  or  not  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  been 
able  to  achieve  a  victory  over  the  Presi- 
dent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  action,  unless 
it  is  reversed  by  sustaining  the  motion  to 
strike  this  section.  Is  sending  word  to 
Hanoi.  beyMid  the  peradventure  of  a 
doubt,  that  "You  do  not  need  to  negoti- 
ate at  Paris.  You  do  not  need  to  lift  a 
finger.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
is  going  to  do  your  work  for  you."  That  is 
what  It  means. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  became  realistic 
about  it. 

If  this  remains  in  the  bill.  I  am  going 
to  aak  the  President  to  veto  the  bill,  be- 
cause this  section  should  not  be  here;  we 
will  be  here  until  Christmas,  tf  we  have 
to.  If  we  are  going  to  be  here  for  a  long 
session,  we  will  have  to  make  up  our 
minds  about  it. 

We  have  struggled  and  fought  with 
this  bill  for  weeks  and  months,  and  now 
it  comes  out  what  the  fight  was  all 
about — an  effort  to  achieve  a  victory  over 
the  President.  Well,  there  are  higher 
and  better  reasons  than  that  for  legis- 
lation. 

So,  unless  the  other  body  exercises  a 
rationalizing  influence  over  the  actions 
of  this  body,  or  unless  we  do  strike  this 
section,  I  do  not  see  how  the  President 
of  the  United  States  will  retain  the  au- 
thority to  negotiate  with  Hanoi  within 
his  hands. 

Let  Jane  Fwida  do  it  from  now  on,  if 
that  is  what  the  Senate  wants.  Let  Jane 
Fonda  take  over.  She  can  do  as  good  a 
Job  as  the  hundred  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  imagine.  Some  people  certainly 
would  argue  so.  Or  let  the  French  news- 
papermen or  the  Swedish  observers  do  It. 
We  have  taken  a  position  here  that 
what  we  want  Is  a  victory  over  the  Presi- 
dent. A  victory  over  the  President  can  be 
a  defeat  for  America  in  more  ways  than 
one.  It  certainly  can  be  a  defeat  for  the 
attitude  of  aU  of  us,  the  desires  of  all  of 
us,  to  find  a  way  to  end  this  war  and  to 
get  the  prlstmers  home. 

In  my  view  this  action,  this  afternoon, 
may  have  undone  everything  we  have 
dcaie  for  weeks  here,  and  we  will  all  have 
to  come  back  and  do  the  whole  thing 

over  again.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
let  the  remarks  of  the  dLstinguished  mi- 
nority leader  go  unanswered,  though  I  do 
not  intend  to  spend  much  time  in  rebut- 
tal. 

I  have  not  called  for  a  victory  over 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  a  vic- 
tory of  the  Senate  as  against  the  Presi- 
dent. I  have  called  for  a  victory  for  con- 
stitutional goveniment. 

The  Constitution  never  intended  that 
wars  should  be  fought  on  the  decision 
and  authority  of  the  Chief  Executive 
alone.  I  know  of  no  constitutional  basis 


for  this  war,  certainly  not  since  the  re- 
peal of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
This  is  an  unconstitutional  war. 

The  only  victory  I  am  urging  upon  the 
Senate  is  a  victory  for  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtes.  I  think  that  Is  a 
victory  this  RQ>ublic  sorely  needs. 

Our  problem  Is  not  that  ^ere  is  insuf- 
ficient Executive  power;  our  problem  Is 
runaway  Executive  power.  Our  problem 
la  not  that  Congress  is  too  dominant; 
but  that  Congress  Is  too  acquiescent,  ab- 
dicating away  its  own  authority,  and  al- 
lowing It  to  be  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  one  man.  Such  has  been  the  steady 
trend  for  the  pMt  40  years. 

Here,  in  the  Senate,  when  we  finally 
woke  up  to  It,  during  several  years,  we 
liave  been  attempting  to  collect  bfick 
some  of  the  power  we  have  given  away. 
It  is  very  difScult  to  do.  For  the  time  is 
never  right.  It  never  will  be  right.  We 
are  constantly  warned  that  any  move  to 
restore  constitutional  govemment  will 
cause  celebrations  In  Hanoi.  That  misses 
the  point.  If  the  Senate  stands  up  to  its 
duty,  in  my  opinl<m.  it  would  be  cause 
for  a  celebration  in  the  streets  of  this 
country,  a  celebration  in  which  the 
American  people  could  participate, 
knowing  that  at  last  the  Senate  had 
stood  up  and  insisted  upon  its  right  to 
share  with  the  President  the  responsi- 
bility for  ending  our  involvement  in  this 
war.  That  Is  why  I  appeal  to  the  Senate. 
Turn  down  this  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  Turn  It  down.  Turn  It 

down.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  expired. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  5  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
those  who  speaJc  for  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  Senate  and  those  who  talk 
about  prolongation  of  the  war.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  these  debates  have  in  fact 
promoted  the  war,  with  the  challenge, 
the  divisiveness,  the  refusal  to  support 
the  peace  offers  of  our  own  President? 
President  Nixon's  withdrawal  terms  have 
been  magnanimous  to  an  incredible  de- 
gree. But  the  Senate's  eflJorts  to  legislate 
an  end  to  war  have  made  it  very  difficult 
for  us  to  negotiate  a  peace.  I  think  the 
case  today  is  that  we  can  negotiate  a 
peace.  We  have  a  strong  position.  We 
have  made  an  enormously  generous  offer. 
For  this  Nation  to  stand  united  behind 
the  President  would  insure  the  success 
of  that  offer.  For  us  again  to  provide 
fodder  for  those  who  have  opposed  us  as 
we  have  so  many  times  during  the  past 
3  years.  I  think  almost  assuredly  in- 
sures the  failure  of  the  effort  to  negoti- 
ate a  peace.  We  cannot  legislate  peace, 
but  we  can  win  it.  and  I  think  that  Is 
what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

I,  for  one,  question  whether  or  not  any 
political  figure  can  promise  the  return 
of  our  prisoners  of  war.  Some  have  tried. 
But  I  question  whether  they  can  do  so 
legitimately.  And  if  they  do  not  explain 
how  they  can  make  such  a  promise,  then 
perhaps  the  people  will  judge  accord- 
ingly. We  still  have  17.000  missing  In 
action  in  Indochina.  Has  anyone  prom- 
ised their  return? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  just  at 
the  time  when  It  seems  that  the  hard  evi- 
dence Is  that  Hanoi  Is  hurting  and  really 
wants  relief— I  do  not  know  how  close, 
how  near:  I  have  no  inside  information, 
but  the  evidence  Is  unmistakable  that 
things  are  moving  and  the  prospects  are 
at  least  somewhat  better— we  are  going 
to  move  In  here  with  this  amendment, 
if  It  is  left  as  It  is,  without  the  slightest 
chance  of  this  affecting  or  Influencing 
Hanoi  one  iota. 

Who  really  believes  that  this  amend- 
ment, which  Is  a  restriction  or  an  im- 
pediment on  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  is  going  to  be  persuasive  with 
Hanoi  to  release  these  prisoners  or  to 
come  to  any  other  kind  of  terms?  There 
has  been  talk  about  jubllaUon  in  the 
streets.  The  jubUatlon  Is  going  to  be  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  carrying  the 
responsibility  for  the  other  side. 

As  I  said  earlier  this  afternoon,  this 
puts  the  penalty,  the  handicap,  on  the 
wrong  man,  on  the  wrong  group,  on  the 
wrong  country.  I  say,  with  all  deference 
to  everyone,  that  to  think  that  It  is  really 
going  to  do  any  good  is  Just  downright 
folly.  To  the  contrary,  if  all  this  nego- 
tiating falls  through  and  nothing  can  be 
done,  the  present  President  of  the  United 
States  will  have  a  chance  to  say,  '"If  you 
had  Just  kept  quiet  a  little  while"— I  do 
not  say  he  wiU  say  this— but  Just  have 
a  little  more  patience  and  a  little  more 
effort,  all  pulling  together,  and  we  will 
turn  that  tide.  I  know  it  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  anyone  to  put  our  country  at  a 
disadvantage. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  to  strike 
will  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  now  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi I  Mr.  SxENms), 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Loulsltma  (Mr. 
Ellender),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrkll)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
CaroUna  <Mr,  Jordan),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr. 
Gambrell)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  <Mr.  McGovern)  would  each  vote 

"nay."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
nays  49.  as  follows: 

[No,  303  L«g.l 
TKAS— 46 

Atken  Byrd,  P^ne: 

AUen  Harry  F.,  Jr.  Ooldwater 

Ailott  Byrd,  Robert  C.  Ortffln 

Anderson  Cooper  Qumey 

Baker  Cntton  Hansen 

Beall  Curtis  Hruska 

BeUmon  Dole  Jackson 

Bennett  D»  mlnlck  Jordan,  Idaho 

BoKR«  Ea.'^tland  Long 

Brock  Ervln  MiCIellan 

Buckley  Pannm  McOee 


Mclntyre 
UlUer 
Pack  wood 
Both 
Sa.xb« 


Bayh 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Cook 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Pulbrlght 

Grave! 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 


EUender 
Qambrell 


Scott  Thurmond 

Smith  Tower 

Sparkman  Welcker 

Stennls  Young 
Taft 

NAYS— 49 

Hatfield  Pearson 

HolUngs  Pell 

Hughes  Percy 

Humphrey  Proxmlre 

Inouye  Randolph 

Javlts  Rlbicoff 

Kennedy  Schwelker 

Magmuson  Spong 

Mansfield  Stafford 

Mathlas  Stevens 

Metcair  Stevenson 

Mondale  Symington 

Montoya  Talmadge 

Moss  Tunney 

M'oskle  Williams 
Nelson 
Pastore 

NOT  VOTIN(j — 6 

Jordan,  N.C.  Miuidt 
McGovern 


Pastore 

Rlbicoff 

Symington 

Pearson 

Schwelker 

Talmadge 

PeU 

Spong 

Turmey 

Percy 

Stafford 

WUllams 

Proxmlre 

Stevens 

Randolph 

Stevenson 
NAYS— 46 

Aiken 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Allen 

Domini  ck 

Metcalf 

Ailott 

Eastland 

Miller 

Baker 

Ervln 

Packwood 

Beall 

Pannln 

Roth 

Bellmon 

Pong 

Saxbe 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Scott 

Boggs 

Grlffln 

Smith 

Brock 

Gurney 

Sparkman 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Stennls 

Byrd. 

Hruska 

Taft 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Jackson 

Thurmond 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Jordan,  Idaho 

Tower 

Cooper 

Long 

Welcker 

Cotton 

Mcaellan 

Young 

Curtis 

McGee 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Ellender 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Mundt 

Gambrell 

McGovern 
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So  Mr,  Stennis'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Bunendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  on  the  table. 

Mr.   STENNIS.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 
Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
iNOUYE) .  The  Senator  will  state  his  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
motion  to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider, 
those  who  favored  the  amendment 
would  vote  "no."  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  Is  a 
motion  to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider, 
Mr.   STENNIS.  Will  the  Chair  state 
the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  Is  a 
motion  to  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. Those  desiring  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table  will  vote  "yea." 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  GAMBRELL),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  tind  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.     Gambrell  I      would     have     voted 

"yea,"        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt )  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

(No,  303  Leg.] 
TEAS— 49 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Cook 


Cranston 

Eagleton 

Ful  bright 

Gravel 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HoUlngs 

Hughes 

Humphrey 


Inouye 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  whl(di 
the  Stennis  amendment  was  rejected  w»8 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13089)  to 
provide  for  acceleration  of  programs  for 
the  planting  of  trees  on  national  forest 
lands  In  need  of  reforestation,  and  for 
other  purposes:  asked  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Bttrlison  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
VicjoRiTO,  Mr.  Teague  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Kyl  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1972 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S,  3390)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
Mr,  MONDALE,  Mr,  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  ol 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  blU,  add  the  following 
new  section; 

'•n-LEG.*!.  tNTERNATIONAl,  NABCOTIC  T»AFTIC 
STUDY 

"Sec  17.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congrea 
that  the  control  of  Illegal  International  ni- 
cotic traffic  18  essential  to  the  well-being  a 
the  United  States;  that  Ulogal  international 
narcotic  traffic  Is  now  a  major  enterprise  m- 
volvlng  complex  operations  In  numeroui 
countries  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  that 
such  traffic  continues  to  take  place  In  coun- 
tries which  receive  economic  and  military  »- 
slstance  from  the  United  States,  including 
assistance  to  carry  out  antl-narcotlc  <lrug 
programs. 

•■(b)  On  or  before  the  expiration  of  the (»• 
hundred  and  eighty  day  period  foUowln*  tin 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Bu- 


„  ^  NarcoUcs  and  Dangerous  Drugs  shall 
't^  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report, 
STJTp^ts,  concerning  the  Ulegal  Intema- 

i  *.  .urvev  of  (1)  the  cultivation  and 
'^SSssU^fULtlc  drugs  (Which  are  U- 
S^nrSie  united  States)  In  e«:h  country 
T-r.  these  operatlona  are  known  to,  or  be- 
r^  by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
!^  Drugs  to  occur:  (2)  the  routes  of 
^^L^  of  such  drugs  to  the  United  States; 
^^^  means  by  which  such  drugs  .xe 
ZJht  into  the  United  States;  (4)  the  fl- 
^iMX  and  banking  arrangements  which 
^rt  such  Illegal  international  narcotics 
SSc-  (51  changes  In  the  International  pat- 
t^of  cultivation,  processing ,  and  shipping 
Jsuch  drugs  for  the  United  States  markets 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
coUcs  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  have  occurred 
since  calendar  year  1969,  and  an  evaluation 
oftbose  changes.  .        ^  _*    v-n 

"(d)  The  second  part  of  such  report  shall 

-(1)  a  list  of  the  countries  which.  !n  the 
oolnlon  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
Mous  Drugs,  are  ctirrently  major  centers  In 
Ulegal  International  narcotic  traffic: 

■'(2)  a  summary  of  the  programs  and  other 
actions  undertaken  by  such  countries  for  the 
suppression  of  such  traffic;  and 

••(3)  an  evaluation  by  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  of  the  effectlve- 
ness  of  such  programs  and  actions.  Including 
reasons  for  their  effectiveness  or  Ineffective- 
ness. 

•■(e)  Each  Federal  department  or  agency 
having  the  responslbUlty  for  the  conduct  of 
the  fcaelgn  affairs  of  the  United  States,  or 
for  programs  and  other  actions  related  to 
the  suppression  of  the  Illegal  Intematlonal 
narcotic  traffic,  shall,  upon  the  request  of 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  make  avaUable  to  the  Bureau  such 
information  and  other  assistance  as  may  be 
requested," 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  10- 
mlnute  time  limitation  on  the  pending 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  manager  pf  the  bill, 
or  whomever  he  may  designate,  and  the 
author  of  the  amendment.  I  understand 
it  has  to  do  with  a  report  on  Intema- 
tkwial  drug  traffic  through  the  Narcotics 
Bureau. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  I  imderstand  it  has 
to  do  with  a  report  on  Intematlonal  drug 
traffic  through  the  Narcotics  Bureau. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  £uid  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is,  I  think  important,  and 
yet  unromplicated.  It  would  require  the 
*  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  to  submit  to  Congress  within  6 
months  a  comprehensive  survey  and 
analysis  of  the  illegal  international  nar- 
cotics traffic. 

I  shall  not  go  into  details  of  all  the 
reasons  why  this  amendment  is  needed. 
I  think  the  Senate  is  quite  aware  of  the 
growing  seriousness  of  the  illegal  inter- 
national narcotics  traffic.  This  amend- 
ment would  reqiiire  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 


cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  to  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  which  would  contain 
information,  which  would  then  be  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public  in 
two  general  categories:  The  first,  it  would 
report  e   survey  of  the  cultivation  and 
processii-g   of   narcotics   drugs  in   each 
country    where    these    operations    are 
known  to,  or  beUeved  by,  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  to  occur; 
the  routes  of  transport  of  such  drugs  to 
the   United   States;    the   financial   and 
banking   arrangements    which    support 
such     Ulegal     international     narcotics 
traffic :  changes  in  the  international  pat- 
terns   of    cultivation,    processing,    and 
shipping  of  such  drugs  for  the  United 
States  markets  which,  in   the   opinion 
of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs,  have  occurred  since  1969,  and 
other  information  in  this  general  area. 
The  second  part  of  the  report  would 
include  a  list  of  the  countries  which,  m 
the  opinion  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and    Dangerous    Drugs,    are    currently 
major   centers   in    illegal   International 
narcotic  traffic;  a  summary  of  the  pro- 
grams and  other  actions  undertaken  by 
such  countries  for  the  suppression  of  such 
traffic;  and  an  evaluation  by  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  of  the 
effectiveness    of    such    programs    and 
actions,  including  reasons  for  their  effec- 
tiveness or  Ineffectiveness. 

Last  year  we  adopted  an  amendment 
which  I  offered,  which,  among  other 
things,  authorized  this  Government  to 
terminate  foreign  aid  to  aniy  country 
which  was  known  to  be  willfully  In- 
volved in  the  production  or  sale  of  Illegal 
drugs  and  which  ultimately  ended  up  in 
the  United  States. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  amount  of 
illegal  heroin  entering  this  country  will 
be  nearly  40  percent  greater  than  that 
brought  into  this  country  a  year  ago. 

A  front-page  story  in  the  New  York 
Times  describes  a  secret  Cabinet  level 
report  that  concludes  "There  is  no  pros- 
pect" of  eliminating  the  smuggling  of 
narcotics  in  Southeast  Asia  "under  anj' 
conditions  that  can  realistically  be 
projected  " 

I    ask    unauilmous   consent    that   the 

article  appearing  in  the  New  York  "nmes 

appear  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  This  amendment  will 
help  the  public  and  the  Congress  better 
understand  the  essential  elements  of  this 
vicious  problem  so  that  we  know  better 
what  to  do. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  w^ill  accept  this  sunend- 
ment. 

EXHIBTT     1 

Repobt  to  Untted  Statss  Skis  No  Hops  or 

Halting   Asian   Drttg   TRAmc 

(By  Seymour  M.  Hersh) 

Washington,  July  23.— A  Cabinet-level  re- 
port has  concluded  that,  contrary  to  the 
Nixon  Administration's  public  optimism, 
■'there  is  no  prospect"  of  stemming  the 
smuggling  of  narcotics  by  air  and  sea  In 
Southeast  Asia  "under  any  conditions  that 
can  reallBtlcaUy  be  projected." 

"This  la  so,"  the  report,  dated  Feb.  21, 
1972,  said,  "because  the  governments  in  the 
region  are  unable  and.  In  some  casee,  un- 


willing to  do  tho«  thing*  that  would  have 
to  be  done  by  them  If  a  truly  effective  effort 
were  to  be  made." 

The  report,  prepared  by  oOcials  of  the 
Central  InteUlgence  Agency,  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Defenae  Department, 
noted  that  "the  meet  basic  problem,  and 
the  one  that  unfortunately  appears  least 
llltely  of  any  early  solution.  Is  the  corrup- 
tion, collusion  and  indifference  at  some 
pljkcee  in  scxne  governments,  partlctilarly 
ThaUand  and  So^th  Vietnam,  that  precludes 
more  effectlTe  suppreaslon  of  traffic  by  the 
governments  on  whose  territory  It  takee 
place." 

The  repcM^  sharply  contradicted  the  official 
Administration  position  and  Government  In- 
teUlgence ■ourees  say  Its  conclusions  are 
still  valid  today.  In  May,  Secretary  of  State 
WUllam  P.  Rogers  told  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee that  "we  think  all  the  countries  are 
cooperating  with  us  and  we  are  quite  satis- 
fled  with  that  cooperation." 

Similarly.  Nelson  Q.  Gross,  Senior  Advisor 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Coordinator  for 
International  Narcotics  Matters,  testified  be- 
fore Congreas  In  June  on  the  subject  of  nar- 
cotics smuggling  that  "the  governments  of 
Thailand,  Laos  and  Vietnam  have  already 
Joined  us  In  the  fight  and,  while  we  have 
a  long  way  to  go,  we  feel  that  during  the 
past  year  some  real  progress  has  been 
achieved." 

All  officials  concerned  with  the  drug  prob- 
lem acknowledge  that  the  United  States 
agencies,  under  personal  prodding  from  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  have  begun  an  Intensive  effort 
to  stem  the  International  narcotics  traffic. 
But  critics  contend  that  the  effort  is  far  leas 
effective  today  than  Administration  officials 
say  it  Is. 

carries'  chasces  backed 

Two  leading  critics  of  what  they  allege  to 
be  the  Government's  laxnees  In  stopping  the 
flow  of  narcotics  eire  Representative  Robert 
H,  Steele,  Republican  of  Connecticut,  and 
Alfred  W.  McCoy,  a  26-year-old  Yale  gradu- 
ate student  who  has  written  a  book  on  nar- 
cotics In  Southeast  Asia.  The  New  York 
Times  reported  Saturday  that  Mr.  McCoy's 
allegations  concerning  the  C.I-A.  and  the 
drug  traffic  had  been  the  subject  of  an  In- 
tense and  unustially  pubUc  rebuttal  by  the 
agency. 

The  Cabinet-level  report,  made  available 
to  The  Times,  buttressed  many  of  the  charges 
made  by  the  two  critics,  particularly  about 
the  pivotal  importance  of  Thailand  to  the 
International  drug  smugglers.  ThaUand  Is 
also  a  major  Air  Force  staging  area  for  the 
United  States. 

In  a  report  on  the  world  heroin  problem 
last  year.  Mr.  Steele  wrote  that  ••from  the 
American  viewpoint,  Thailand  Is  as  Impor- 
tant to  the  control  of  the  Ulegal  Interna- 
tional traffic  In  narcotics  as  Turkey.  While 
all  of  the  opium  produced  in  Southeast  Asia 
is  not  grown  In  ThaUand,  most  of  It  Is  smug- 
gled through  the  country." 

Mr  Steele's  report,  filed  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  noted  that 
manv  American  citizens  had  established  res- 
idence In  Bangkok,  and  had  moved  Into  the 
narcotics  trade.  The  report  added  that  the 
InabUlty  of  the  United  States  to  have  a  few 
notorious  smugglers  deported  had  led  some 
InteUlgence  officials  to  conclude  that  the 
men  were  paying  Thai  officials  for  protection. 
Mr  McCoy  said  In  testimony  before  Con- 
gressional committees  last  month  that  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  Burmese  opium  passed 
through  ThaUand  every  year  to  Intematlonal 
markets  In  Europe  and  the  United  Statee 
and  that  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  opium  was 
carried  by  Chinese  Nationalist  paramilitary 
teams  that  were  at  one  time  paid  by  the 

C.I.A.  .   _. 

There  are  a  number  of  opium  refinenes 
along  the  northern  Thai  border,  he  said,  and 
much  of  the  processed  high-quality  heroin  is 
shipped  by  trawler  to  Hong  Kong. 
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"Even  though  they  are  heavily  involved  In 
the  narcotics  tr»fflc."  Mr.  McCoy  testified, 
"theae  Nationalist  Chinese  Irregular  units  are 
closely  allied  with  the  Thai  Oovermnent." 
He  said  that  Thai  Qovemment  police  units 
patrol  the  northern  border  area  and  col- 
lect an  "Import  duty"  of  about  »2.50  a  pound 
of  raw  opium  entering  Thailand  All  this  ac- 
tivity, he  said,  la  monitored  by  United  States 
Intelligence  agencies. 

TKAJ-U.B.    ACmXIMENTS    CTrED 

Mr.  Qroas.  the  State  Oepartmenfs  adviser 
on  international  narcotics,  said  in  his  Con- 
gressional testimony  that  "during  the  past 
year  the  Thais  have  Increased  their  efforts  In 
the  drug  field  with  United  States  and  United 
Nations  assistance."  He  cited  two  agreements, 
signed  In  late  1971,  calling  for  more  coopera- 
tion and  more  long-range  planning  between 
Thai  and  United  States  officials  to  stamp  out 
the  trade. 

"Based  on  all  Intelligence  information 
available."  Mr.  Qroes  testified,  "the  leaders 
of  the  Thai  Qovemment  are  not  engaged  in 
the  opium  or  heroin  traffic,  nor  are  they  ex- 
tending protection  to  traffickers."  He  added 
that  the  top  police  official  In  Thailand  had 
publicly  stated  that  he  would  punish  any 
corrupt  official. 

The  cabinet-level  report,  submitted  to  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  International  Nar- 
cotics Control,  asked  "highest  priority"  for 
suppression  of  the  traffic  by  Thai  trawlers, 
noting  that  each  trawler  "would  represent 
something  like  6  per  cent  of  annual  United 
States  consumption  of  heroin." 

The  report  said  that  the  trawler  traffic 
should  have  priority  because  "It  is  possible  to 
attack  the  Thai  trawler  traffic  without  seek- 
ing the  cooperation  of  Thai  authorities  and 
running  the  attendant  risks  of  leaks,  tip-offs. 
and  betrayals." 

After  such  a  seizure,  the  report  said,  the 
United  States  Embassy  In  Bangkok  could 
"repeat  with  still  greater  force  and  Insistence 
the  representations  It  has  already  often  made 
to  the  Qovemment  of  Thailand"  for  more 
effective  efforts  "to  Interdict  traffic  from  the 
north  of  Thailand  to  Bangkok  and  also  the 
loading  of  narcotics  on  ships  In  Thai  har- 
bors." 

At  another  point  In  the  report,  a  general 
complaint  was  voiced.  "It  should  surely  be 
possible  to  convey  to  the  right  Thai  or 
Vietnamese  officials  the  mood  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration  on  the  subject  of 
drugs,"  the  report  said.  "No  real  progress 
can  be  made  on  the  problem  of  Illicit  traf- 
fic until  and  unless  the  local  governments 
concerned  make  It  a  matter  of  highest  pri- 
ority." 

Representatives  Steele,  Lester  L.  Wolff. 
Democrat  of  Nassau  County,  and  Morgan  F 
Murphy.  Democrat  of  Illinois,  have  sponsored 
legislation  that  would  cut  off  more  than  9100 
mUllon  In  foreign  aid  to  Thailand  unless 
she  took  more  action  to  halt  the  production 
and  traffic  of  heroin.  Their  measure  cleared 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  June 
31  and  Is  Included  In  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  now  pending. 

During  a  Congressional  hearing  Into  drug 
traffic  last  month.  Representative  Wolff  dis- 
puted the  Administration's  contention  that 
It  wa*  making  "real  progreaa"  In  stemming 
the  narcotics  fiow  and  said,  "we  think  the 
trade  has  got  so  much  protection  in  high 
places  In  Thailand  that  the  Administration 
Is  afraid  theyll  tell  us  to  take  our  air  bases 
out  U  we  put  too  much  pressure  on  them." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  other 
members  of  the  committee,  including  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr. 
Aiken  ) .   I  have  discussed  It  with  the 


chairman  of  the  committee  and  other 
members.  I  think  it  is  a  good  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  willing  to  £w;cept  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  request  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  heard. 

Do  Senators  jield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  The  yesis  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
<Mr.  Eacleton)  .  the  Senator  from  Louis- 
iana (Mr.  Ellenderi,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  <Mr.  Jordan),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  fMr.  Mc- 
GovERN).  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiEi  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  would  each  vote 
"yea."         

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Perot) 
is  necessarily  absent  and.  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  91, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 91 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Allen 

Fong 

Moss 

Allolt 

Fulbrtght 

Nelson 

Baker 

Ooldwater 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Pastore 

Beall 

Ortffln 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Ourney 

Pell 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Proxmlre 

Benisen 

Harris 

Randolph 

Bible 

Hart 

Rlblooff 

Bog?:8 

Hartke 

Roth 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Sax  be 

Brooke 

HolUnga 

Schwelker 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Scott 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Smith 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Harry  F  .  Jr 

Inouye 

Spong 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Jackson 

Stafford 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Stennls 

Case 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Church 

Long 

Symington 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Taft 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

Cranston 

McClellan 

Tower 

Curtis 

McGee 

Tunney 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

Domlnlck 

Metcalf 

Williams 

Eastland 

MUIer 

Young 

Ervln 

Mondale 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Anderson 

Gambrell 

Mundt 

Eagleton 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Muskle 

Ellender 

McOovem 

Percy 

So  Mr.  Mondales  amendment  wsis 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  foUows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  aectVu 
as  follows: 

Sec.  15.  Section  104(c)  of  the  Agrlcultoal 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  oot 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  such  section  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  tb« 
following:  "except  that  no  agreement  ma; 
be  entered  Into  under  this  subsection  (c) 
unless  such  agreement  has  been  speclfleaDy 
authorized  by  legislation  enacted  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Asslstaaee 
Act  of  1972. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  20  minutes  on  the  pending 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  divided  15 
minutes  to  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa,  and  the  other  5  minutes  to  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 

is  so  ordered^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  Scott- 
McGee  amendment,  which  will  come  up, 
I  believe,  following  this  amendment, 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  10  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  (Mr. 
Scott)  and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
lin  itation  of  not  to  exceed  20  minutes 
on  the  two  Hartke  amendments,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendments  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  I  understand  that  that 
will  take  Care  of  all  amendments. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Does  the 
majority  leader  ask  for  20  minutes  on 
each  amendment  or  20  minutes  on  both 
amendments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Twenty  minutes  m 
each  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  withhold  the  unam- 
mous-consent  request  with  respect  to  the 
Hartke  amendments. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  be  on  notice 
that  the  roUcall  votes  from  now  on  will 
be  for  a  10-minute  duration  rather  than 
the  usual  15  minutes.  I  hope  the  sUfls 
and  the  cloakrooms  will  notify  all  Sena- 
tors accordingly. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Htji«- 
PHRKY)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  thl« 

amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Witncm 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  a  parus- 

mentary  inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Is  the  section  15  men- 
tioned in  this  amendment  now  to  ord« 
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to  line  with  the  changee  already  voted 
*^e  Senate  in  this  bill? 
'^T^e  PI^IDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  repeat  his  parilamentary   In- 

"•^'hUGHBS.  Is  the  section  15  men- 
tinned  in  this  amendment  now  a  properly 
Sr^  section,  in  view  of  the  ch^« 
SiSdy  made  In  the  proposed  legislation 
v-rfore  the  Senate  today? 
'^S  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Will  the 
aaiator  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
unendment  be  properly  numbered? 

The  Parliamentarian  informs  the  Pre- 
ridtog  Officer  that  that  will  take  care  of 
toe  problem  of  the  Se^^rf  rom  Iowa. 

m  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  properly  numbered  to  coi^orm  with 
the  changes  already  made  in  the  biU. 

5S  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

rooD  roB  PSACi:  vxrsttb  food  tou.  wa« 
Mr  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
starU'ed  to  read  an  article  in  this  morn- 
ing's paper  citing  the  latest  report  on 
the  food-for-peace  program  and  noting 
that  in  some  instances  about  80  percent 
of  the  payment  received  for  agricultural 
commodities  is  funneled  back  to  the  local 
governments  for  militarj-  equipment  and 

facilities.  ^.  , 

On  further  Investigation.  I  discovered 
that  this  activity  Is  perf  ecUy  legal  under 
section  104(c)  of  Public  Law  480,  which 
permits  agreements  to  use  these  repay- 
ments "To  procure  equipment,  materials, 
facilities,  and  services  for  the  common 
defense  including  internal  security." 

Perhaps,  Mr.  President,  I  am  singular- 
ly naive  in  supposing  that  this  fine  pro- 
gram—which I  have  long  supported  and 
which  has  done  so  much  to  help  share 
America's  abundance  with  the  hungry 
and  undernourished  people  of  the 
world— would  be  used  only  for  peaceful 
•ctivities. 

After  all.  the  declaration  of  policy  at 
the  start  of  this  law  declares  a  major 
purpose: 

To  use  the  abundant  agricultural  produc- 
tivity of  the  United  States  to  combat  hunger 
•ad  malnutrition  and  to  encourage  economic 
direlopment  In  the  developing  countrlea. 
with  particular  emphasis  on  assistance  to 
tboee  countries  that  are  determined  to  im- 
prove their  own  agricultural  production. 

But  there  is  another  declared  purpose, 
one  which  has  apparently  become  a 
blank  check  for  many  activities  abroad : 

To  promote  In  other  ways  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States. 

This  catch-all  clause  has  permitted 
the  U.S.  Government  to  return  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  to  the 
goTcmment  of  South  Vietnam  in  the 
form  of  military  aid,  nearly  $600  million 
to  the  government  of  South  Korea,  and 
now  we  are  doing  the  same  in  Cambodia. 
Over  the  years  since  1954  we  have  re- 
turned over  $1.7  billion  in  defense-re- 
lated aid. 

Although  this  amounts  to  only  13  per- 
cent of  total  Public  Law  480  assistance. 
the  figure  is  about  80  percent  for  Vietnam 
ttd  Korea. 

Perhaps  Congress  would  approve  such 
provisions  if  given  the  opportunity.  But 
I  bdlere  that  we  should  be  given  that 
owortunity. 


Oiberwise,  we  may  again  be  drawn  Into 
military  arrangements  without  our  full 
knowledge  and  consent.  ,  .    ^ 

Personally,  I  consider  the  use  of  food 
for  peace  as  food  for  war  to  be  a  perver- 
sion of  the  basic  intent  of  Omgreas.  I  also 
beUeve  that  it  does  our  credibility  no  good 
at  home  or  abroad  to  have  these  funds 
rechanneled  for  war  under  the  label  of 
food  for  peace. 

For  too  long  we  have  learned,  after  tne 
fact,  of  unauthorized  funds  going  for 
foreign  aid— the  under-valued  excess  de- 
fense articles,  the  CIA  mwaey  for  Laos 
which  has  been  channeled  through  tne 
AID  budget,  and  the  quiet  reprogramliig 
which  leads  to  mushrooming  commit- 
ments without  the  prior  consent  of 
Congress.  ,       , 

■nils  Is  merely  another  example  oi 
siH*  concealed  aid. 

In  order  that  Congress  can  advise  and 
consent  to  such  agreements,  I  am  tc^ay 
offering  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill  which  would  provide  simply  that  no 
agreement  for  common  defense  purpos« 
under  PubUc  Law  480  shall  be  entered 
Into  unless  authorized  by  further  affirm- 
ative legislation  by  Congress. 

Since  the  hour  is  late  and  the  time  on 
this  bill  is  short.  I  believe  that  this  pro- 
vision would  give  Congress  the  oppomi- 
nlty  to  step  back  and  look  at  these  dis- 
guised military  aid  programs— and  then 
accept  or  reject  them  as  we  choo^. 

Mr  President,  as  I  have  stated,  this 
amendment,  very  simply,  would  ^ve 
Congress  and  the  proper  committees  the 
right  from  this  point  on.  after  the  pas- 
sage and  signing  into  law  of  this  biU.  to 
review  these  matters  if  our  Government 
wants  to  rechannel  the  food  for  peace 
funds  into  military  charmels. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
g\ilshed  Senator  from  Minnesote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  HUOHES.  I  yield. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  Join  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  in  offering  this 
amendment. 

I  was  very  much  disturbed  this  morn- 
ing to  read  reports  indicating  that  the 
United  States  had  funneled  $78  million 
into  South  Vietnam's  war  budget  from 
the  surplus  agriculture  conunodities  un- 
der the  terms  of  Public  Law  480.  The 
report  was  brought  to  our  attention  this 
morning  in  the  press.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  AP  story  on  the  White 
House  report.  entiUed  "  Food  for  Peace- 
Funds  Arm  Saigon"  on  food-for-peace 
operations  in  Indochina  last  year,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

•'Pood  for  Piac«"  Funds  Am*  Saigok 

A  White  House  report  shows  the  United 
States  funneled  $78  million  last  year  Into 
South  Vietnam's  war  budget  under  the  Pood 
for  Peace  forelgn-ald  program. 

The  disclosure  came  In  a  report  to  Congress 
on   Food  for  Peace  operations  last   year.   It 
was  signed  by  President  Nlion  on  June  29. 
According   to   the   report.   South   Vletnim 


through  1971  rtweived  •919.8  millk^w*^ 
of  ul.  farm  commodlUea  und«  Pood  for 
Pe»ce  Of  that.  •743.7  million  was  kicked 
back  to  the  Saigon  government  to  um  for 
"common  defense"  purpoaea.  _^^ 

Authority  for  the  expenditures  Is  proTlded 
in  Section  104-C  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Uw. 
Purther  the  report  show*,  Korea  laat  year 
r«»lTed  •ao  mlUlon  Pood  for  Peace  aW  ^ 
help  pay  military  bllla,  and  Cambodia  got 
•7.4  million.  - 

Throvigh  1971.  Korea  hAd  received  »693.l 
miUlon  in  "common  defense"  funds  under 
Food  for  Pe^e  out  of  a  total  aid  under  the 
program  of  •762.3  million.  Oambodla  began 
receiving  the  aid  last  y«ar.  tt^„^ 

Under  a  typical  arrangement,  the  un"«« 
SUtee  agrees  to  provide  South  Vietnam  with 
Ifcrm  commodlUea,  to  be  paid  for  with  1«»1 
currenclee.  About  80  per  cent  U  then  kicked 
back  for  "common  defenee"  purpoeee. 

The  report  aays:  "The  majot-  uses  ...  are 
for  pe«onnel  equipment,  mostly  clothing, 
construction  and  construction  materials,  and 
local  servlcee  provided  for  the  United  State* 
Military  Assistance  Command — Vietnam." 

Orer-aU  supervision  ol  the  "common  de- 
fense" money  la  handled  by  the  U£.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  the  report  says. 

In  the  case  of  Korea,  the  study  says  the 
money  U  used  "to  help  offset  the  increasing 
defense  costs"  which  are  being  transferred 
from  U.S.  mlUtary  aid  mission  to  the  Korean 
defense  budget. 

The  money  in  Cambodia  is  used  'lor  mlU- 
tary  pay  and  allowances. '  the  report  says. 

"Although  1971  was  the  last  year  local 
currency  arrangements  will  be  signed.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  104-C  grants  will  continue 
to  be  made  to  Vietnam  and  CambodU  out  of 
funds  generated  under  credit  agreements." 
the  report  says. 

Since  Pood  for  Peace  wac  enacted  in  1954. 
more  than  •1.7  billion  has  been  spent  on 
"common  defense"  arrangements.  The  report 
shows  that  about  »12.9  billion  in  total  aid. 
the  mUltary  kickbacks  have  amounted  to  13 
I>er  cent. 

Although  Vietnam.  Korea  and  Cambodia 
are  the  onlv  current  recipients,  many  coun- 
tries over  the  years  have  shared  In  the  "com- 
mon defense"  benefits. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  you  may  recall,  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer now  in  the  chair  <Mr.  Proxmim)  I 
am  sure  will,  introduced  an  amendment 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin <Mr.  Proxmhie),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovki.n). 
and  myself  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1971.  designed  to  repeal  the  wording 
in  Public  Law  480  which  In  practice  had 
become  a  means  for  the  U£.  Oovemment 
to  provide  additional  military  assistance 
beyond  the  amounts  authorized  or  ap- 
pn^riated  by  Congress.  The  amendment 
was  designed  to  restore  the  origiiial  pur- 
pose of  Public  Law  480  of  which  I  was  one 
of  the  earlier  sponsors. 

Public  Law  480  is  the  Pood  for  Peace 
Act.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  interna- 
tional trade  in  agricultural  commodities, 
to  combat  hunger  and  malnutrition,  and 
to  further  economic  development. 

Putting  $78  million  into  South  Viet- 
nam's defense  budget  hardly  fulfills  the 
spirit  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act.  It  is 
hardly  in  keephag  with  the  amendment 
introduced  last  year,  the  Proxmire-Hum- 
phrey-Mansfleld-McGovem  amendment, 
written  into  law  as  Public  Law  92-226. 
This  amendment  attempted  to  cloee  a 
loophole  and  to  prohibit  any  use  of  Public 
Law  480  fmids  for  military  purposes. 
That  was  its  intent,  and  that  was  the 
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Intent  of  this  body  when  It  voted  to  ac- 
cept the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
recommendation  and  when  Congress 
voted  It  into  law.  The  proposal  of  the  dis- 
tinirulshed  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  will  now  close  the  loophole  that 
we  find  in  the  law. 

Again,  one  of  our  Departments  of  Qov- 
emment  knew  what  our  Intention  was 
here  but.  despite  that  intent,  because  the 
legislative  historj-  points  this  out  im- 
mistakably,  the  Department  has  pursued 
a  course  which  violates  the  intent  of  our 
amendment. 

Therefore,  what  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  proposing  now  is  to  make  sure 
that  any  use  of  these  supplies  will  have 
to  be  under  formal  agreement,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  way  in  which  there  can 
be  any  slippage  or  loophole  used  to  add 
Public  Law  480  surplus  commodities  as 
another  element  in  the  war  chest  or  in 
military  operations  or  in  military  assist- 
ance to  any  country. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr  HuGHis'  has  rendered  us  a  great 
service  and  I  am  very  much  pleased  to 
join  him  and  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
adopt  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President.  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
at  the  time  Public  Law  480,  as  it  has 
come  to  be  known  around  the  world,  was 
passed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  had 
no  report  until  this  morning  that  it  was 
used  for  military  purposes.  The  question 
is,  What  is  a  military  purpose?  We  ex- 
pected that  if  the  countries  we  helped 
could  gain  by  devoting  funds  to  that 
country  for  hospitals  and  highways  and 
airports  and  things  of  that  nature,  that 
would  be  its  purpose.  But  no  one  in- 
tended that  it  could  be  used  for  paying 
military  personnel. 

I  am  wondering,  since  we  have  had 
no  report  at  aU  on  this,  whether  we 
might  not  be  acting  precipitately.  How- 
ever, I  realize  that  the  bill  has  to  go  to 
conference,  and  in  the  meantime  we 
could  find  out  quite  a  lot.  The  bill  be- 
came law  in  1954.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  know  how  long  this  so-called  mis- 
use of  funds  which  has  only  been  re- 
ported by  a  newspaper  today,  has  been 
in  effect? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  that  ever  since  1954 
there  have  been  vmIous  agreements 
ranging  back  to  that  time  with  various 
countries.  An  example  has  been  r^x>rted 
today.  As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out, 
there  Is  no  claim  that  this  Is  illegal  un- 
der existing  law. 

About  80  percent  has  been  kicked  back 
tor  common  defense  purpose,  the  report 
states.  The  major  uses  are  for  person- 
nel equipment,  mostly  clothing,  con- 
struction, construction  materiel,  and  lo- 
cal supervising  for  the  VB.  Military  As- 
sistance Command  in  Vietnam.  Overall 
supervision  of  conunon  defense  money 
is  handled  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense  and  AID.  the  report  says. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  has  been  going  on  al- 
most since  the  inception  of 

Mr.  HUGHES.  With  many  countries. 
There  were  only  three  agreements  last 
year.  One  with  Vietnam  for  $78.2  mil- 
lion: one  with  Cambodia  for  $7.4  mil- 


lion: and  one  with  South  Korea  for  $20 
million  even.  These  agreements  are  ap- 
parently worked  out  each  year.  There 
now  exists  under  104(c»,  the  common 
defense  section,  only  one  agreement — 
with  Cambodia — which  would  be  80  per- 
cent of  $14.2  million,  which  will  be  re- 
turned for  defense;  and  another  one  is 
expected  with  Vietnam. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know  about  this. 
Who  Issued  the  report? 
Mr.  HUGHES.  The  report  is  by  the 

food  for  Peace  program 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  Is  entirely  possible  that 
out  of  the  $2  billion  a  year  programs, 
which  we  have  been  running  for  quite 
a  while,  it  is  not  surprising  that  perhaps 
5  percent  of  that  would  have  been  spent 
indirectly  for  military  purposes.  I  would 
suggest  that  since  this  has  been  going 
on  ever  since  the  program  was  author- 
ized, perhaps  we  could  get  some  infor- 
mation from  the  jiuiior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  who  was  the  supervisor 
of  the  Public  Law  480  program  for  a  few 
years  in  the  early  1960 's. 

I  do  not  mind  taking  this  to  confer- 
ence but.  In  the  meantime,  before  the 
conferees  take  action,  we  should  find  out 
more  about  the  facts  and  perhaps  have 
someone  come  before  our  Agriculture 
Committee,  or  some  cormnittee  anyway, 
to  determine  whether  they  have  been 

losing 

Mr.  HUGHES.  About  $100  million. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  That  would  be  only  about 
5  percent  a  year  of  the  total. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Over  the  years,  13  per- 
cent has  been  used  for  these  purposes. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Phoxmire  I .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  AncEN(  has  just  pointed  out,  since 
the  inception  of  the  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram there  has  been  authorized  siutjIus 
food  to  be  used  for  the  common  military 
defense.  Since  1954  we  have  appropri- 
ated and  spent  coimtless  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  the  tax  money  of  the  American 
people  for  defen.se  purposes  throughout 
the  world.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
preclude  the  utilization  of  suirplus  foods 
when  we  have  to  lose  the  same  tax  dol- 
lars that  we  take  from  the  American 
people  for  the  same  purpose. 

I  do  not  say  that  all  of  that  money  has 
been  wisely  spent,  but  if  we  do  have  sur- 
plus food  that  we  are  going  to  use  for 
common  defense,  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  much  better  to  use  that  surplus  food 
than  to  add  to  our  deficit  spending  by 
taxing  the  American  people  yet  more 
money  that  we  do  not  have,  using  dollars 
in  lieu  thereof. 

As  I  recall,  this  bUl  expires  next  year. 
It  will  be  one  of  those  matters  we  will 
have  to  corusider  at  that  time.  At  that 
time,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes^  and  others  who 
are  interested  would  come  in  and  testify 
before  our  committee  as  to  whether  it  is 
wise  to  use  surplus  food  for  common  mili- 
tary defense. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  better  part  of 
wisdom  to  use  surplus  food  that  we  want 
to  get  rid  of,  rather  than  trying  to  utilize 
deficit  dollars  tliat  we  do  not  have.  It 
Is  really  that  simple. 


lilr.  HUGHBS.  Mr.  Presideot.  hov 
much  time  remains  to  the  Senator  tnm 
Iowa? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen. 
ator  from  Alabama  has  no  time  rematn- 
ing.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  5  mln- 
utes  temAiiung. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Miimesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
argument  is  not  over  whether  this  can 
be  used.  The  argument  is  over  whether 
we  enter  into  a  formal  agreement  on  the 
utilization  of  it.  What  has  been  happa- 
ing  is  that  under  the  general  authority 
under  section  104(c) ,  the  foods  have  bwu 
put  Into  what  Is  known  as  the  common 
defense.  And  they  have  not  been  tan^ffj 
up  in  terms  of  what  is  known  as  miUtair 
assistance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  real- 
ly asking  for  is  a  legitimate  accountioc 
of  how  these  funds  are  to  be  used.  These 
funds  are  turned  into  local  currencies. 
And  the  local  currencies  are  then  used 
in  the  military  and  other  budgets, 
health,  education,  construction,  and 
roads.  We  know  the  many  uses  there  are 
for  them. 

What  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  at- 
tempting to  do  is  what  we  have  been  at- 
tempting to  do,  to  have  accountability.  It 
seems  to  me  that  accountability  is  desir- 
able. It  seems  to  me  that  a  food  for  peace 
program  ought  to  be  directed  essentially 
toward  that  objective. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  exactly  correct. 
This  amendment  is  not  an  attempt  to 
shut  off  negotiations  under  the  common 
defense  clause  of  the  law.  What  it  simply 
does  Is  to  say :  Except  that  no  agreement 
may  be  entered  into  imder  this  subsec- 
tion (c)  imless  such  agreement  has  been 
specifically  authorized  by  legislation  en- 
acted at  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1972.  I  offer 
this  amendment  so  that  the  Congress 
may  in  each  case  have  an  appropriate 
share  in  the  advice  and  consent  capacity 
under  the  original  terms  suod  purposes 
ordered  by  the  law — 

To  use  the  abundant  agricultural  produc- 
tivity of  the  United  States  to  combat  hunger 
and  malnutrition  and  to  encourage  economic 
growth  In  the  developing  countries  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  those  countries  who  ar» 
determined  to  Improve  their  own  agrlctU- 
tural  production. 

The  Senator  comes  from  a  State  that 
abounds  in  agricultural  commodities,  ag- 
ricultural technology,  and  sometimes  in 
agricultural  surpluses.  I  do  not  intaid 
that  the  people  of  Iowa  labor  under  the 
appr^ension  that  food  for  peace  is  used 
for  peaceful  purposes  at  all  times. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment?  The 
time  is  about  up. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
happens  that  right  now  the  Senator  is 
speaking  of  two  countries,  Cambodia  and 
South  Vietnam.  Next  year  or  even  before 
this  year  is  out,  it  may  be  Bangladesh. 
The  Senator  must  remember  that  It  is 
for  conmion  defense.  Including  internal 
security.  This  is  what  the  law  says. 

That  is  what  the  Conmilttee  on  Agri- 
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-Hare  and  Forestry  put  into  law.  This 
SET  be  of  a  wider  scope  th*n  the  Sena- 
tar  beUeres.  ^     , 
llr  HUGHES.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 

h  not  precluding  broadening  the  scope  at 
Sl  I  am  simply  requesting  that  the  ap- 
!l«,riate  committees  of  Congress  have 
STrlght  to  exprras  their  will  when  such 
gMotiations  take  place. 

llr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
mj  that  I  agree  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  said  and  with  what 
OK  Senator  from  Georgia  has  said.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  mentioned  to  the  Sena- 
tar  from  Iowa  that  this  was  a  matter  that 
tbe  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Por- 
,(try  had  handled  and  that  they  ought  to 
beconsulted. 

I  wish  that  we  had  a  great  more  Inior- 
mation  regarding  this  matter.  I  will  be 
wry  glad,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  in 
lecord  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
lod  agree  to  take  the  amendment  to  con- 
ference. However.  I  do  want  to  say  that 
before  we  take  it  to  conference,  I  want  to 
le»m  a  great  deal  more  about  it. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  is  willing  to  take  the 
jmendment  to  conference,  I  am  satisfied. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  willing  to  take 
tbe  amendment  to  conference. 

Tlie     PRESIDINQ     OFFICER     (Mr. 
PioxmM).  All  time  has  expired  on  the 
amendment  (putting  the  question). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill  Is 
open  to  further  amendment. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 

my  amendment  No.  1332  and  ask  that  it 

be  stated. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  Eissistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

foOovs: 
On  page  10.  strike  out  line  6  and  all  that 

foDowB  through  line  10,  and  insert  \n  U«u 

tbenof: 
"(1)  In  section  31(a),  relating  to  author- 

tetlon.  strike  out  '$400,000,000  for  the  fiscal 

y«ar  1972'  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  'S436,- 

000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973". 
•'(3)  In  section  31(b),  relating  to  aggre- 

ptc  celling  on  foreign  military  sales  credits, 

ittlkB  out    $550,000,000   for   the   fiscal   year 

1973-  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  '$600,000,000 

tat  the  fiscal  year  1973'. 
"(3)  Section  33(a)  of  the  Foreign  MUltary 

Sales  Act,  relating  to  aggregate  regional  ceU- 

Ingi,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '$100,000,- 

000'  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  '$160,000,- 

OOC." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
smendment  there  is  an  agreement  for 
10  minutes.  5  minute::  to  the  side. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  seas  and  nays. 

liie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  Increases  the  new  obliga- 
tional  authority  for  the  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  credit  program  from  $400 
niillion  to  $435  million  and  the  overall 
authorization  from  $550  million  to  $600 
million. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  Increases 
^  ceiling  on  sales  to  Latin  America 
from  $100  million  to  $150  million. 

rOREIGN    MJUTAKT    SAUS    CRKDrTS 

As  my  colleagues  know,  an  impor- 
tant development  is  taking  place  In  one 
dement  of  what  we  have  come  to  call 


broadly  "fcweign  aid."  I  am  sure  it  is 
realized  by  all  that  the  requirements 
for  grant  military  assistance  through- 
out the  world  are  much  reduced  relative 
to  those  of  the  1950's.  In  those  days 
free  world  security  required  a  contribu- 
tion measiured  in  some  billions  of  dollars 
from  the  United  States  each  year.  Some 
grant  requirements  still  exist  in  coun- 
tries such  as  Turkey,  Korea,  and  China 
but  the  executive  branch  request  for  fis- 
cal year  1973  is  now  reduced  to  $780 
million. 

What  may  not  be  so  widely  rtelized 
is  that  the  transition  from  grant  mili- 
tary assistance  to  self-help  has  been 
enormously  facilitated  by  the  half-way 
house  of  credit.  Back  in  the  1950's.  TJJB. 
military  credits  helped  European  coun- 
tries, Japan,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
move  into  the  now  well  established  era 
of  self-sufHciency.  Later,  coimtries  such 
as  Iran  and  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries also  began  to  move  out  of  grant 
programs  into  self -sufficiency — but  again 
with  the  assistance  of  U.S.  "foreign 
miUtary  sales"  credit. 

The  tempo  of  such  transition  has  ac- 
celerated. Last  year  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment used  the  $550  million  FMS  credit 
authorized  by  this  Congress  to  finance 
transactions  with  19  countries — includ- 
ing substantial  amounts  for  those  three 
countries  I  mentioned,  Turkey.  Korea, 
and  China,  that  are  just  moving  Into 
their  eras  of  self-sufHciency.  My  col- 
leagues will  recall  that  we  also  provided 
$400  million  in  new  obligational  author- 
ity for  the  FMS  credit  program — the  dif- 
ference between  the  $550  million  and 
the  $400  million  figures  reflecting  that 
part  of  the  program,  $220  million  of  it, 
which  was  financed  by  private  credit 
supported  by  a  DOD  guarantee.  Since 
such  guarantee  of  private  credit  re- 
quires only  a  25 -percent  guarantee  re- 
serve instead  of  the  full  use  of  appro- 
priated fvmds,  the  executive  branch  used 
only  $384.6  million  of  the  fiscal  year  1972 
$400  million  appropriated  for  FMS  cred- 
its. It  is  fair.  I  believe,  to  commend  the 
executive  branch  for  such  prudent  use 
of  congressional  appropriations. 

During  the  past  20  years  the  U.S. 
Government  has  provided  about  $2.6  bil- 
lion ha  credits.  A  little  over  $1  billion  has 
already  been  repaid.  During  fiscal  year 
1972.  repasrments  on  principal  on  past 
credits  will  total  about  $200  million  and 
interest  payments  on  past  credits  will 
total  about  $50  million.  This  is  a  busi- 
nesslike program  with  every  dollar,  with 
Interest,  returning  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

We  must  take  every  care  to  provide 
authorization  and  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1973.  The  President 
requested  $629  million  in  authorization 
and  $527  million  in  funding  to  cover  the 
requirements  for  Israel,  for  several 
countries  in  the  Middle  East  where  an 
arms  balance  is  essential,  for  several 
Latin  American  coimtries  where  mod- 
ernization of  obsolete  equipment  is  un- 
avoidable, and  for  those  critical  coim- 
tries I  mentioned  that  are  translticming 
out  of  the  military  grant  program.  After 
a  reduction  proposed  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  and  after  re- 
jection of  an  amendment  designed  to 


restore  the  value  to  those  requested  fay 
the  Presidmt,  it  is  the  position  of  the 
executive  branch  that  it  can  continue 
the  most  vital  parts  of  this  program  with 
an  authorization  of  $600  million  and  a 
new  obligational  authority  of  $435  mil- 
lion. This  still  represents  a  reduction 
from  the  President's  request  of  $29  mil- 
lion in  authorization  and  $92  million  in 
funding.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  reasonable  request. 


RBCJOKAI.    CnUKC 


-ULTOf     UCBUCA 


Some  years  ago,  this  Congress  passed 
legislation  limiting  U.S.  sales  and  grants 
of  military  equipment  to  the  Latin 
American  region  to  $75  million  a  year. 
The  currently  effective  ceiling  is  $100 
million  and  the  President  has  authority 
to  waive  it  up  to  a  maximum  of  50  per- 
cent. While  our  intentions  at  the  time 
were  impeccable,  namely,  to  urge  a 
region  in  which  we  perceive  litUe  ex- 
ternal military  threat  to  spend  its  scarce 
resources  on  schools  Eind  hospitals  in- 
stead of  military  equipment,  I  think  it 
might  be  useful  to  review  what  has 
actually  happened. 

During  the  combined  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971.  U.S.  sales  to  Latin  America, 
cash  and  credit,  totaled  about  $130  mil- 
lion. Military  material  grants  to  the 
region  added  another  $14  million.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period.  Latin  American 
countries  have  purchased  military  equip- 
ment in  the  amount  of  at  least  $900  mil- 
lion from  European  suppliers. 

It  is  one  thing  to  hope  that  our  Latin 
American  friends  wiU  make  prudent  de- 
cisions about  their  national  priorities 
and  quite  another  to  stand  aside  and 
allow  the  Latin  American  market,  in- 
deed, force  the  Latin  American  market, 
to  go  to  European  suppliers. 

I  am  not  talking  about  selling  anything 
to  anybody  for  the  sake  of  making  a 
sale.  I  am  talking  about  such  things  as 
the  Brazilian  purchase  of  a  $60  million 
air  traffic  ccmtrol  system  from  Ftanee 
m  competition  with  hlgh-<iuallty  U£. 
equlpmoit — a  transaction  for  which  the 
U.S.  firm  found  it  dlfEcuIt  to  comi>ete 
because  it  had  to  be  squeeaed  into  the 
regional  celling  imposed  by  n.S.  law.  I 
am  talking  about  French  sales  of  the 
Mirage  aircraft  to  five  Latin  American 
countries — sales  totaling  ooe  quarter  of 
a  billion  dolars  diulng  the  last  4  years — 
when  they  really  would  have  preferred  a 
UjS.  aircraft.  These  are  orders  which  the 
buyers  wish  to  place  in  the  United  States 
and  for  which  U.S.  equipment  is  siiperlor. 
Such  orders  have  immeasurable  impact 
in  terms  of  jobs  In  the  United  States, 
balance-of-payments  receipts,  and  tax 
receipts.  We  should  not  deliberate  ex- 
clude them  from  UJS.  suppliers. 

I  could  argue  that  we  should  depend 
upon  the  executive  branch  to  manage 
foreign  military  sales  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  without  the  imposition  of  an  arti- 
flsdal  regional  ceiling.  I  am  only  pro- 
posing however,  that  we  modify  the  cur- 
rent ceiling  in  a  commonsense  way.  Since 
the  Latin  American  countries  have  dear- 
ly established  a  pattern  of  decisions  with 
r^ard  to  military  modernization,  and 
have  clearly  establi^ed  that  they  are 
going  to  acquire  such  equipment  from 
Europe  if  it  is  not  available  from  the 
United    States,    the    celling    should    be 
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raised  to  the  more  reasonable  level  of 
$150  million  annually,  with  continua- 
tion of  the  current  provision  that  the 
E>resident  be  allowed  to  raise  that  ceil- 
ing up  to  an  additional  50  percent  if  he 
considers  it  necessary  in  the  U.S.  nation- 
al interest.  If  Latin  American  countnes 
are  going  to  exercise  their  sovereign 
rights  to  modernize  their  military 
forces  I  think  it  would  be  sxifflcient  for 
the  United  States  to  assess  their  requests 
on  a  case-by-case  basis— rejectmg  pur- 
chase proposals  with  which  we  do  not 
wish  to  associate  ourselves,  but  honor- 
ing those  that  are  clearly  valid,  and  do- 
ing so  without  stumbling  over  an  Inap- 
propriate regional  ceiling. 

I  do  not  mind  a  U.S.  decision  to  refuse 
to  make  a  proposed  sale  if  such  a  judg- 
ment is  made  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 
I  do  mind  being  laughed  at  by  European 
suppUers  when  such  refusal  arises  out  of 
an  excessively  limiting  provision  of  U.S. 

Mr.  ipresident,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
tmished  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  foreigm 
policy  of  the  United  States  has  as  its 
fundamental  purpose  the  meeting  of  our 
responsibiUties  as  a  world  power.  Need- 
less to  say,  we  do  not  propose  to  perpetu- 
ate the  cold  war  confrontations  of  the 
past,  but  neither  do  we  propose  to  dis- 
continue our  aid  and  support  to  allied 
and  friendly  governments.  Rather,  we 
believe  In  the  need  for  mutual  efforts  and 
the  need  to  call  on  those  who  can  assume 
more  of  the  burden  of  their  own  defense. 
A  key  Instrument  in  accomplishing  this 
objective  of  responsibility  is  the  foreign 
military  sales  credit  program. 

It  is  within  this  context  that  I  am  co- 
sponsonng  an  amendment  with  the  dls- 
Ungiilshed  Senator  from  Permsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott  '  to  S.  3390. 

This  amendment — No.  1332 — is  im- 
portant to  our  balance-of -payments  sit- 
uation— and  to  our  employment  situa- 
tion. It  is  not  a  foreign  trade  bill. 

In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  placed 
excessive  limitations  on  the  ability  of 
American  compsuiles  to  sell  military 
equipment  abroad.  As  a  result,  in  the  last 
year  alone,  and  m  Latin  America  alone, 
American  companies  and  their  employees 
were  deprived  of  at  least  $250  million  in 
sales,  which  went  instead  to  French  and 
other  European  manufacturers.  During 
fiscal  year  1970-71.  Latin  American 
countries  purchased  $900  million  of  mili- 
tary equipment  from  foreign  suppliers, 
and  only  $130  million  from  the  United 
States.  This  trend  is  continuing  and  per- 
haps accelerating. 

In  short,  experience  has  made  clear 
that  excessive  limits  on  our  military  sales 
do  not  accomplish  their  purjxase  of  dis- 
couraging poorer  countries  from  pur- 
chasing the  military  equipment  they  con- 
sider necessary.  Instead,  the  limitations 
merely  deprive  American  firms  of  the 
ability  to  compete  effectively. 

The  amendment  is  desirable  for  two 
other  lmpor*Ant  reasons.  First,  the 
United  States  has  been  moving  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  from  grant  military  assist- 
ance to  sales.  Such  an  emphasis  is  clear- 
ly desirable.  But  the  switch  from  grants 


to  sales  can  obviously  not  be  made  unless 
some  flexibility  is  given  the  executive 
branch  in  the  amount  of  credit  sales  it  is 
allowed  to  make.  Secondly,  we  «.re  mak- 
ing increased  use  of  private  .\merican 
financing  of  military  sales.  Again,  the 
desirability  of  using  private,  rather  ihan 
public  fimds.  is  clear;  but  it  cannot  be 
achieved  unless  the  executive  is  given  a 
considerably  higher  ceiling  for  aggregate 
sales  than  the  amount  of  money  provided 
for    Govemmnt    financing    of    military 

Specifically,  the  McGee- Scott  amend- 
ment does  three  things: 

First.  It  raises  from  $400  to  $435  mil- 
lion the  fiscal  year  1973  funds  provided 
for  military  credit  sales.  The  adminis- 
tration requested  $527  million. 

Second.  It  raises  from  $550  to  $600  mil- 
lion the  overall  ceiling  on  military  credit 
sales.  The  administration  requested  $629 
million. 

Third.  It  raises  from  $100  to  $150  mil- 
lion the  celling  on  military  sales  to  Latin 
America. 

As  you  can  see.  these  increases  are 
modest,  and  far  short  of  the  higher 
amounts  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. I  consider  amendment  No.  1332 
to  be  a  minimal  adjustment  to  the  re- 
alities of  the  foreign  military  sales  .sit- 
uation, and  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  U.S.  balance  of  trade  and  employ- 
ment problems. 

The  demand  for  foreign  military  sales 
a^istance  was  clearly  demonstrated  in 
fiscal  year  1972  when  the  full  amount  of 
the  program  authorization — $550  mil- 
lion— was  provided  to  our  friends  and  al- 
lies. The  demand  for  fiscal  year  1973 
funds  will,  if  anything,  be  even  greater. 
We  must  continue  to  support  Israel  at 
the  fiscal  year  1972  level  of  $300  million, 
as  well  as  provide  the  means  for  our 
other  friends  to  meet  ';heir  defense 
modernization  requirements.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  for  the  modernization  of 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  air  forces. 

In  view  of  the  progress  that  has  al- 
ready been  made  toward  self-reliance  on 
the  part  of  many  of  our  friends  and  allies, 
and  the  clear  requirements  they  face 
in  providing  for  their  own  security,  I 
believe  the  Senate  should  support  the 
$435  million  figure  in  new  obligational 
authority  and  the  $600  million  program 
ceiling. 

Further.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that 
the  administration's  request  for  an  up- 
ward revision  in  the  military  assistance 
ceiling  for  Latin  America  to  $150  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1973.  together  with 
retention  of  Presidential  waiver  author- 
ity, is  fully  warranted. 

My  support  for  this  is  predicated  on 
the  view  that  the  period  of  paternalism 
in  United  States-South  American  rela- 
tions has  come  to  an  end,  and  that  the 
foundations  for  cooperation  can  only  be 
erected  if  we  accept  the  principle  of  part- 
nership. To  perpetuate  past  restraints  is 
to  maintain  a  costly  anachronism  re- 
flecting our  unwillingness  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  new  realities  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  U.S.  sales  to 
Latin  America  have  declined  over  the 
past  several  years,  while  agreements  with 
European  suppliers  have  multiplied. 
Latin  American  nations  have  made  it 


dear  to  us  that  they  fully  intend  to 
modernize  their  forces.  They  have  madi 
equally  evident  their  irritation  with 
American  paternalism  which  is  viewd, 
in  many  circles,  as  intervention  in  their 
domestic  affairs.  What  has  not  been 
understood  is  the  profound  inconsistency 
of  our  approach — most  particularly,  the 
utter  disregard  we  have  shown  for  tht 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States.  Over  the  decades,  the  United 
States  has  argued  strenuously  in  favor 
of  more  effective  collective  security  ac- 
tion within  the  OAS  while,  at  the  aam^ 
time,  we  have  passed  legislation  which 
hobbles  the  efforts  of  member  states  to 
strengthen  their  roles. 

It  is  argued  by  some  that  to  increase 
our  military  assistance  ceiling  would  be 
to  feed  the  appetites  of  local  military 
leaders.  The  facts,  Mr.  President,  do 
not  support  this  view.  In  a  recent  study 
on  the  military  expenditures  of  six  lead- 
ing South  American  nations — Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Peru,  and  Vene- 
zuela— one  leading  authority  found  that 
military  spending  took  about  the  same 
proportion  of  their  gross  domestic  prod- 
uct— GDP— in  1970  as  in  1940,  and  gen- 
erally absorbed  a  smaller  share  of  central 
government  expenditures. 

Certain  subjects  seem  quite  clear  as 
long  as  we  leave  them  alone.  Arms  for 
Latin  America  is  such  a  subject.  It  is  one 
on  which  much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten that  seems  self-evident  until  ex- 
amined more  closely.  For  example,  the 
fear  is  often  expressed  that  scarce  re- 
sources are  being  expended  in  large 
quantities  for  military  weapons  acquisi- 
tions. If  we  examine  the  situation  care- 
fully, we  will  find  that  such  fears  are 
grossly  exaggerated.  In  1970,  the  ratio  of 
defense  expenditures  to  gross  national 
product  for  Latin  American  nations  was 
among  the  lowest  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  self-im- 
posed regional  ceilings  are  as  contentious 
as  they  are  ineffective.  The  present  oc- 
casion probably  is  not  appropriate  for  a 
complete  repeal  of  this  restraint.  I  do 
believe,  however,  that  an  increase  in  the 
regional  ceiling  is  essential  if  the  United 
States  is  to  make  sales  of  military  equip- 
ment which  are  both  reasonable  and 
justified. 

Consequently,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  amendment  No.  1332  to  S.  3390. 

Let  me  say  that  the  wisdom  of  this 
amendment  derives  from  our  shifting 
emphasis  of  our  approach  to  military  as- 
sistance around  the  world,  and  that  It  is 
to  get  out  of  the  grant  military  assistance 
Into  the  credit  sales  where  we  are  not 
giving  a  free  load  to  so  many  of  the  coun- 
tries as  we  have  of  necessity  in  times 
past. 

Once  we  start  with  this  new  emphasis, 
we  then  have  to  face  up  to  the  question 
as  to  why  we  are  stopping  the  extension 
of  military  assistance.  The  answer  is  that 
we  do  not  have  a  monopoly  on  any  mili- 
tary assistance,  that  any  nation  that  does 
not  get  It  from  us  will  get  it  from  some- 
where else.  For  example,  in  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  In  Latin  America  they  pur- 
chased $900  million  in  military  supplies 
from  other  sources  than  the  United 
States,  and  only  $150  nailllon  from  us. 

This  has  three  negative  consequences. 
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^  „f  thde  is  that  once  they  are  mak-  S.v.r*l  S"-oas.  Vote-  Vote!  Vote!  ^°-,^«^Xr yl^'  't^'.  '^u^  «u?S 

S^^bSL  outside  the  United  State.,  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  have  tried  to  lo-  ^or^  ^,<;^"ooo  for  iLtm  Ami^ca. 

kV«.  much  less  to  say  about  keeping  It  cate  him.                        „       ..       ,           »             At  the  AdnUnlatrationB  urging.  th«  Com- 

••,     !iv  and  In  nonaggressive  areas.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ar-  ^^^m  uwt  year  approved  an  \jicntm  m  th. 

^^"^  ^TTomTOO  OFTTCER  The  time  kansas  had  a  prepared  statement,  which  ^aing  for  Latm  Americ*  from  i75,ooo.ooo  to 

XhePREaUJiiNVj  v^^^v.  Tread-  $ioo.OOO.OOO.  m  the  conference  agreement  wm 

CKSX^Sl^ident,  I  yield  =t.x^x  "--"»--""  „  s;ssr»?»"  o' ^?orT.ss'i,s,^r«i;! 

"r^SmmS-s^r-T.e  sen.  ,.^  =r.rf?j°rsns^  ?,.Ez^°,xu-„rr.\r°.r^ 

fPfromWyomlng  is  recognized  for  1  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylv^a.  security"  JUBtin-  an  mcreaw  In  the  cetUng. 

gtor  from  wyu"i"*»                 »  His  amendment  would  increase.  T^.t  i»%hi  «rjit*  of  the  law  todav  The  Presl- 

.adttional  minute.  ,,.  ^^^^  authorization  of  appropriations  for  That  is  the  state  of  the  "f  J  ^>^/  tYs/Van 

•^  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  result  .^i'^^^^^T^^e.  pro^Vfrom  •400,-  f^  "^J^'^  TlL  s^  "^t  b^  wti   S 

a^are  not  cutting  back  on  military,  (joo.ooo  to  M35,ooo.ooo:  ^7'  Ta^a  ^hen  t^S  ^etra  the  statu- 

^y  a7e  simply  making  purchases  from  ,2)  the  ceUlng  on  credit  sales  from  eSSO.-  ^° '^^^^^^  "'^'''^  ''''  ^^'  '"'''" 

ih^  sources.    As    a    consequence,    toe  ooo OOO  to  WOO.OOCOOO;  a^*,                                     ^    senltors  amendment  would  make  the 

Serican  businessman  suffers  If  we  raise  (3)  the  annual  f  ^>f8,^ '^j,^^*'^ 8°J  celUng  meaningless.  According  to  the  infor- 

S^celtog  on  supplies  and  compromise  ^'•^«^^^„!,*;,?f ^„ffP  i^tTo^  mo  ^^^  furnished  to  the  committee  by  the 

Z.nlme  ''^^^'^T '^    ,Q    h     .^n«  Af  «  to  47    the  Department  of  Defend,  only  »147.000.000  in 
"l^^Sc^ase  the  income  for  American  3,°^^^,^,^,^,^  ^^aLen<^nt  oie^d*hy  th:  -ifltary  grants  .excluding  training Kgovern- 
buSnesses,  lowering  the  deficits  we  have  g^:^^^r,^e';L  ,Mr.  Towe.)  to  incLase  -nt  -^-^-<i^^^^^^P  '^^IPJ^T^X 
5  experiencing  in  trade,  and  hkew^  ,^,  authorization  and  ceUing  for  the  ^itary  ^'^^^  oSS  l^L  tban'^the'Liorbie't^alif  the 
we  implement  the  assistance  m  holdmg  credit  sales  program.  On  ^be  aame  day  the  ^^°^"^  ^"m  exercises  the  waiver  autho- 
Tobs  in  this  country.                                     ^  ^^l'  '^^^^'^.'' ^^L^    r^^^t^l  n'?  available.    The    Senator's    amendment 
^  Sn  all  three  grounds,  if  we  are  to  be  wmch   would   have  ^««^  J^«  ^^^  J^,a  add  an  additional  .bo.ooo.ooo  to  the 
JSnsible  m  this  body  m  shifting  our  ^^^J^*  ,°^y  ^i^,>^i,^,^^e^e^^^^  celling   which,   with   u«   of   the   waiver   au- 
Jkary  emphasis  and  gomg  mto  a  less  ^^"J^*^  b/fP/  amendment  of  the  senator  thorlty.  means  an  e2Tecti«;e  ceiling  o    Was.- 
sbarply  construed  program,  I  suggest  we  Prom^nnJyivania.  The  same  reaaons  which  ^^'^'^J^Tt^^TZ  ^^ 
Sse  the  authority   on   the   mUltary  p,„^,  /,    ^--  -  «J««;,f  ^-^^^  ""^errnoS  "  p'^v^ent^e  countne. 
credit  sales.                                                     „  proposals  apply  to  the  amendment  before  ua        /"           America    from    buvlns    as    manv 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will  '^^ay  ^.^  °.e  discuss  th^m  briefly.  ^^Z  ^Zr^^t^eT^nv-^  lo.^ 
the  senator  yield?                                ^  om    sU    monU^  ,!!%«  igT^Sc^vea;  ^^"v  do  it  through   «gular  commercial 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena-  P r la  ed  woo  mUUon  for  "^«  l^^Jfi^^  y^a^  channels.  The  celling  appUes  only  to  trans- 
tor  from  Arizona.  SuLmhTaToveS  crSt  ce'S^  S  actions  by  the  0.8.  Government.  The  Corn- 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I   wish   to   a^k    a  ^^^f^f  ^f  ^^^^leS'SJ^Ton  wei  eL^^^^  rnlttee  bellevee  that  the«,  countries  already 
Question     about     this     amendment.      I  ^^„^i°  ^ee  to  Israel.  The  Committee  on  ^P*^'*  ^  ""^^^  ^'^  ?f^,;?i'\°T  ^*  J"^ 
wanted  to  ask  if  anyone  knew  why  the  ^^,^^   Relations   recommended    the   same  "^^^^P'^  '^urc«  'S  UIe«  ZZ.% 
ReoubUc   of   China   has   been   cut.  amounts  for  the  1973  fiscal  year.                                  h.^^  ,i^^^™^  r-T  tmrK^pome 
"^S  MCGEE.  I  am  sorry.  I  was  unable  The  Committee  beUeve.  that  the  Executive  ^^^,  ^^^^^l^^,  l^.'^^^^Z 
to  hear  the  Senator.  ^""^"^.nrtife  amounts  T^^-Hhe  'e^!  fo  v^^nt^n  this  waste  of\hexr  resources. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Why  wa^  the  Re-  •-/^^^^^^^^a^^'^/^.^'-^e    Co^t^         Mr.  P«sldent,  the  Committ^  believes  that 
public  of  China  cut?  wetghe^The  amount  requested  against  eco-  'be  restrictions  in  the  law  concerning  mUl- 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  chairman  3°^'',;°dit?^  ^ere  at  home-^ondltions  '-^  sales  and  grant*  to  th««  poor  countries 
of  the  committee  to  respond.  ^^Ich     to   say   the   least,   are   far   from   en-  ^  already  too  generous.  It  would  P«fer  to 
Mr  SPARKLMAN.  My  understanding  is  ^ou^ilng.  oL  Government  faces  a  $38  btl-  see  them  tightened^  not  made  mean^less 
thaTthe  amount  going  to  Taiwan  is  not  uo^us' budget  deficit  for  this  fiscal  year.  ^^^«  ^er^^r  from  Pennsylvania  s  amend- 
CUt.  The  overall  request  was  reduced,  but  another  record-breaking  balance-of-payment  ""^""y^"'^,  genate  to  reject  the   amend- 
It  is  up  to  the  administration  to  deter-  deficit,  continuing  inflation,  and  h^  unem-         ^^  the  senate  to  reject  tne  am 

mine  tL  country  aUocatlons.  f^rwrslmS';  ca^^or^ort^TnderT^                      Latin  .rru^a.^soa^  year  :973 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  has  the  effect  of  cuttmg  f^^^^^  "^^^  ^^,^  ^^  program.  Yet                                [In  miUlonB] 

what  is  going  to  Taiwan.  ^jj,  senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  have      mIHIeu^' assistance  grants •20.3 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  we  ever  need  a  ^g  add  $35,000,000  more  to  the  $436,000,000-      Military  credit  sales 76.0 

friend  over  there  now,  it  is  Taiwan.  I  do  qqq  federal  debt — the   highest   in  our  his-      oovernment  cash  sales 60.  0 

not  understand    that    reduction    in    the  rxjry — to  do  just  that.                                              Excess  defense  articles 2  5 

amendment  I   ^^P"   ™y   colleagues   wUl   also    bear    m     ship  loans 9 

Mr  SPARKMAN    The  committee  did  mind  that,  other  than  Israel,  for  which  spe-                                                                     

notcut  bvTo^tries  ^'^^    provision    Is    provided,    the    countries                 Total ..158  7 

Mr    n>^Ti^?TT^^     ThPv    are    men-  ^^^^ch  purchase  military  equipment   under      Le^s  MAP  training 10.9 

Mr.   GOLDWATER.    They    are    men  ^^^  program  are  the  poor  countries  of  the                                                                        

tioned  in  there.  If  that  is  not  cutting,  1  ^^^^^  These  countrlee  cannot  afford  to  meet                 Cover  by  celUng 147  8 

do  not  know  what  is.  their   pressing   economic    and   social    needs.                                                                        =1^:== 

Mr.  AIKEN.   Mr.   President,   will   the  -nielr  debt  burdens  are  growing  far  faster      commercial  sales *3.  B 

Senator  yield?  than  their  abUlty  to  pay.  The  United  states  ,,  ^  .^  ^  .,  v.  ,.  i,  <  *vx„f 
Mr  SPARKMAN  I  yield  should  not  be  In  the  position  of  encouraging  Mr.  President,  I  Wish  to  emphasize  that 
Mr  AIKEN  I  might  have  voted  in  op-  them  to  purchase  bigger  and  better  arma-  the  foregouig  Is  the  statement  of  the 
position  to  this  amendment,  except  that  menta  on  easy  credit  terms,  pe  Senate  senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fitlbeicht. 
SiefforttnThanffeth7 Public  Law  480  ^^°'^'^  "^^^  endorse  a  "hard-sell  policy  fcr  and  not  my  statement. 
tne  enort  to  change  the  t^oiic  ^^  *ou,  ^^j^  ^rms  to  the  poor  nations;  arms  j^  BROCK  Mr  President  the  pend- 
the  food-for-peace  program,  was  as  ri-  ^^.  y^  "^  ^^  „,d  for  at  the  expense  cf  .  °"-  ««<;^<-»-  ^J-  "^^^„  „V  ^i,o^i, 
diculous  a  proposal  as  I  have  seen  on  this  eeonlrc  L^so^ciai  development.  ^  i^g  a^^^f^^Jl'^ Jf.  ;!°^^.fb^^^^  i^" 
floor.  There  was  absolutely  no  evidence,  now.  to  the  second  part  of  the  amendment  Port  of  every  Member  of  tins  body.  Each 
and  no  report  to  go  on  except  a  news  of  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania.  The  For-  of  US  is  all  too  familiar  With  the  snort- 
story  and  possibly  a  political  Inspiration,  eign  Military  sales  Act  imposes  a  ceUing  on  comings  of  direct  grant  weapons  pro- 
The  Senate  was  asked  to  vote  without  the  amount  of  U.S.  Government  military  aid  grams.  The  pending  amendment  on  Por- 
havine  information  before  us  ^^'^  ^^^^^  ^^  ***"  ^*^""  °^  *^^P  ^°**"  ^^^^  eign  Military  Sales  Credit  extends  the 
Mr  SPARKMi^  Mr  President  I  was  <=*"  *»«  furnished  to  Latin  Anierlca  and  Africa  administration's  authority  to  foster  the 
goS  to  vStothrLSt^r  f?oin  Ar-  ^'^'^^  ^'^-  "^^  <=''*"''8  was  initiated  by  the  ,  ^  ^  ^g  ^j^  overseas 
ZL''^m%T.:^lr'''^ZnS^lsL^  rri^oTInT^onrrt  ^n^sTati  -^1  transition  of  friendly  nations  from 
not  in  a  position  to  oppose  this.  I  believe  erc^u|!^ment  of  unnecee«^y  spending  on  «'^'Zf^^"^r^^^^^t^i!Lu^' 
it  is  needed.  I  was  hopeful  that  the  Sena-  arms  bTthe  nations  of  Latin  America  and  By  raising  Foreign  BflUtary  Sales  pro- 
tor  from  Arkansas  would  be  here  to  pre-  Africa.  The  ceumg  does  not  cover  commer-  f«^  »  .^^, -2jl^^_*^„f,^,^°^.  £^ 
sent  the  opposition  viewpoint.  clal  salee  or  government  grants  for  tramln^.      flscal  year  1973  to  $435  million  and  m- 
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creasing  the  urogram  level  to  $600  mU- 
lion  for  the  same  period  we  c^  realUe 
yet  another  advantage  to  the  Unlt«d 
States.  This  is  in  the  area  of  improving 
our  balance-of-paymenus  deficit.  As  a 
member  of  the  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee.  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  in  this  third  beneflt. 
While  we  are  certainly  not  in  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  arms  and  equipment  to 
improve  our  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion it  is  clear  that  an  increased  credit 
pro«-am  will  have  a  salutory  effect  on  our 
economy.  If  we  fail  to  make  arms  av  aid - 
able  to  our  iUlies.  through  such  a  pro- 
-am we  run  the  distinct  risk  of  losing 
a  Kood  portion  of  this  market. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  .his  country  s 
excellence  in  militarv-  technology  has 
had  significant  effect  not  only  on  our 
own  domestic  economy  with  all  .ne  ai- 
rect  spinoffs  thai  have  been  used  to 
benefit  the  civUian  sector,  but  a  so  on 
our  international  payments  deficit,  un- 
like traditional  foreign  military  assist- 
ance programs,  we  stand  to  gain  on  any 
number  of  counts  through  expansion  of 
the  FMS  program.  While  FMS  has  ex- 
isted as  a  tool  of  foreign  policy,  it  has 
never  been  fully  utilized  by  any  previous 
administration. 

President  Nixon  has  made  a  compellmg 
case  for  foreign  military  sales  credit.  As 
an  integral  part  of  the  administration  s 
security  assistance  program,  credit  sales 
Is  an  essential  vehicle  for  insuring  the 
success  of  efforts  by  friends  and  allies  to 
assume  an  increased  share  of  their  ow-n 
defense  burden.  For  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  anxious  to  see  the  ter- 
mination of  grant  military  assistance  to 
many  nations,  I  must  point  out  that 
credit  sales  also  is  an  extremely  useful 
tool  for  insuring  that  the  transition  is 
both  orderly  and  coherent. 

As  I  stated  earlier.  FMS  is  not  a  new 
instrument  of  foreign  policy.  It  has  been 
used  throughout  much  of  the  past  decade 
to  move  a  number  of  countries  out  ot 
the  grant  military  aid  category.  Iran, 
Greece.  Taiwan.  Morocco.  Zaire,  and  a 
host  of  Latin  American  countries  rely 
heavily,  if  not  enUrely,  on  our  foreign 
militarv  sales  program.  Others,  includ- 
mg  Turkey,  Korea,  and  Jordan  also  rely 
on  credit  arrangements  to  upgrade  the 
effectiveness  of  their  armed  forces.  In  tlie 
case  of  Israel,  foreign  military  sales  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  means  available 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  delicate  mili- 
tary balance  in  the  Middle  East. 

To  cut  as  deeply  into  the  administra- 
Uon's  request  as  has  been  proposed  Is  ex- 
ceedingly imprudent.  The  President  had 
originally  requested  $527  million  in  NOA 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  and  a  program  ceil- 
ing of  $629  million— for  which  $300  mil- 
lion is  to  be  reserved  for  Israel.  The 
pending  bill  would  reduce  these  amour ts 
drastically.  What  I  am  supporting  today 
is  a  partial  restoration  of  funds — at  a 
level  that  proportionately  is  closer  to  the 
amount  approved  by  the  Congress  for 
fiscal  year  1972. 

Given  the  demonstrated  success  of  the 
PMS  credit  programs  in  the  past,  given 
the  increasing  number  of  countries  will- 
ing to  make  the  effort  toward  self-help, 
given  the  interest  of  the  United  States 


In  progress  toward  free  world  security,  a 
modest  increase  in  the  PMS  credit  pro- 
gram is  wholly  warranted.  The  program 
is  well  managed :  the  needs  of  our  friends 
and  allies  for  new  aircraft,  ships,  and 
ground  force  equipment  are  readily  ap- 
parent. The  importance  of  exporting  the 
products  of  American  industry,  together 
with  the  impact  of  these  exports  on  our 
employment  levels  and  balance  of  pay- 
ments, is  equally  evident. 

As  for  the  second  part  of  the  proposed 
amendment.  I  believe  the  Senate  should 
take  action  to  approve  the  President's 
request  to  raise  the  Latin  American  ceil- 
ing for  military  assistance  and  sales  to 
$150  million  in  fiscal  year  1973.  The  rea- 
soning supporting  this  move  is  persua- 
sive both  in  terms  of  U.S.  interests  and 
Latin  American  convictions  as  to  defense 
needs. 

Prom  a  U.S.  point  of  view,  it 
is  clear  that  a  number  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  are  deciding  to  modernize 
their  equipment  inventories  with  the 
only  real  question  being  the  source  of 
supply.  Furthermore,  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can allies  have  made  clear  their  dislike 
at  being  told  that  they  cannot  acquire 
certain  military  equipment  from  the 
United  States,  even  when  they  pay  cash, 
because  a  U.S.-imposed  ceiling  will 
not  permit  it.  Such  an  arbitrary  ceil- 
ing appears  overly  restrictive  and  pater- 
nalistic. During  1972,  the  present  statu- 
tory ceiling  of  $100  million  caused  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  pattern  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  turning  to  European  sup- 
pliers. A  large  part  of  these  purchases 
were  for  air  defense  equipment  the  sale 
of  which  were  in  direct  competition  with 
U.S.  suppliers. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  to  wish  to  replace 
outdated,  largely  World  War  n,  military 
equipment.  Not  only  will  the  old  items 
not  meet  the  need  today,  but  they  are 
both  difficult  and  costly  to  mtiintain. 
Decisions  to  abandon  such  obsolete 
equipment  are  to  be  expected,  both  as  a 
consequence  of  soimd  fiscal  policy  and 
prudent  management.  It  is  one  of  the 
tenets  of  U.S.  policy  to  encourage 
friends  and  allies  to  make  their  own 
decisions  on  military  matters  with  the 
United  States  in  a  supportive  role.  The 
present  ceiling  appears  to  impose  our 
judgments   rather   than   theirs. 

Of  course,  the  United  States  is  not 
compelled  to  sell  everything  that  is  re- 
quested. It  is  intended  that  we  continue 
to  carry  out  a  program  of  controlled 
sales.  In  sum.  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
vised ceiling  of  $150  million  in  lieu  of 
the  present  SlOO  million,  and  with  a  con- 
tinued Presidential  waiver  authority  of 
50  percent  would: 

Allow  the  United  States  to  make  those 
sales  that  are  reasonable  and  justified. 

Permit  the  United  States  to  become 
more  competitive  with  foreign  suppliers 
in  meeting  sound  needs. 

Allow  the  United  States  to  exercise 
valuable  and  appropriate  influence  in  an 
important  region  so  politically  and  geo- 
graphically proximate  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment.  The  President's  re- 
quest for  additional  authority  in  these 
two  areas  is  justified  and  necessary  if  we 


are  to  realize  our  desire  to  alter  defeue 
burdens  and  continue  our  commltmeot 
to  world  peace. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Jt^ 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Scott-Mc- 
Gee  amendment  No.  1332.  The  yeas  a&d 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announee 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eaglkton),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellknder),  the  Senator  fnm 
Georgia  (Mr.  Oambrell),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
(jovern)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mezloo 
(Mr.  Anderson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Malm 
I  Mr.  MusKiE)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota <Mr.  McGrovERN)  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell),  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  iMr.  Percy  i 
is  necessarily  absent,  and,  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 

[No.   305  Leg.) 
YEAS — 48 


Aiken 

Cotton 

Packwood 

AUen 

Dole 

Rlblcoff 

Allott 

Dominlck 

Schwelker 

Baker 

Eastland 

Scott 

Beail 

Ervln 

Smith 

Bennett 

Pannln 

Sparkman 

Bentsen 

Pong 

Stafford 

Bible 

Grlffln 

Stennls 

Boggs 

Gurney 

Stevens 

Brock 

Hansen 

Tart 

Brooke 

Holllnga 

Talmadge 

Buckley 

Jackson 

Thtirmond 

Byrd. 

L<ong 

Tower 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    McGee 

Welcker 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Mclntyre 

Young 

Cannon 

MUler 

Cook 

Montoya 
NAYS — i2 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Bellmon 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Case 

Hughes 

Pearson 

Chiles 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Cburch 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Cooper 

Javits 

Randolph 

Cranston 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Roth 

Curtis 

Kennedy 

Sax  be 

Pulbrlght 

Magnuson 

Spong 

Qoldwater 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Gravel 

Mathlas 

Symington 

Harris 

McClellan 

Tunney 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

.Anderson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Muskle 

Eagleton 

McOovern 

Percy 

Ellender 

Moss 

OambreU 

Mundt 

So  the  Scott-McGee  amendment  (No. 
1332)   was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk,  which  I  call  up. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
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me  PHESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
jjjectlon,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

nSe  amendment  is  as  follows; 

At  the  end  of  the  blU,  wld  the  following: 

^p«r  4  of  part  3  of  the  Foreign  Assft- 

^>Lct  of  1961,  relating  to  securities  sup- 
•"f^Uistance.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
STend  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"1^535  C»NTxa  roa  Plastic  Suacav  iK 
.J^ -Of  the  fund,  appropriated  Pursuant 
^^on  533  of  the  Pl«*l  Year  1973,  not 
,1^Sr»71B.0OO  ahaU  be  avaUable  solely 
rfSrashlng  asaUtanoe  to  the  Center  for 
l?l,SfandReconstructlye  Surgery  In  Sai- 
gon." 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Let  the  Senator  ex- 
oiato'lhe  purpose  of  his  amendment.  I 
Z^repared  to  accept  the  amendment, 
but  I  want  an  explanation  of  it  in  the 

^^BOBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
T  aak  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
iu8  amendment  be  limited  to  3  ^utes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  offer- 
'ng  an  amendment  today  which  would 
Urmark  funds  for  the  furnishing  of  as- 
sistance to  the  Center  for  Plastic  and 
Reconstructive  Surgery  in  Saigon. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
cmidren's  Medical  Relief  IntemaUonal— 
CMRI— through  an  editorial  in  the 
Gainesville  Sim  newspaper.  Later,  in  an 
article  in  Time  magazine.  I  learned  that 
the  center  was  the  only  facility  in  South 
Vietnam  dedicated  to  providing  plastic 
and  reconstructive  surgery  for  children. 
I  met  with  the  executive  director  of  the 
hospital,  Mr.  Tom  Miller,  and  was  de- 
lighted to  introduce  him  when  he  ap- 
peared recently  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  every  Member  of 
this  body  could  have  seen  the  film  I 
showed  last  May  in  the  Senate  audito- 
rium. The  movie  told  the  story  of  some 
of  the  children  in  South  Vietnam,  the 
Innocent  victims  of  war  who  desperately 
need  our  help.  The  photographs  of 
youngsters  unable  to  close  their  eyes, 
without  ears  or  limbs  or  with  large  por- 
tions of  facial  tissue  destroyed  due  to 
noma,  the  disease  that  attacks  mstl- 
nourished  children,  were  gruesome  to 
look  at.  And  they  linger  in  your  mind, 
long  after  the  film  Is  over — the  outstsmd- 
ing  work  the  center  accomplishes  gives 
us  some  ray  of  hope — some  channel  for 
the  expression  of  something  positive,  con- 
structive. 

In  1967,  Arthur  J.  Barsky.  M.D.  and 
ThMnas  R.  Miller  established  Children's 
Medical  Relief  Intematloiial,  a  nonprofit 
New  York-based  agency.  In  1968.  in  co- 
operation with  the  South  Vietnamese 
Medical  Commimlty,  they  foimded  the 
center  to  care  for  Vietnamese  civilians, 
-^t  first  patients  were  seen  In  an  apart- 
ment building  in  Saigon,  but  with  the 
dedication  of  the  new,  modem  structure 
in  1969,  full  scale  operation  of  the  hos- 
pital began.  Duritw  the  first  year  400 
children  were  served.  Today  the  center 
treats  more  than  1,200  children  annually 
and  has  already  taken  care  of  nearly 
5,000  patients.  The  average  patient's  age 
US. 
Rather  than  give  a  more  technical  de- 
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scription,  let  me  quote  from  a  letter  Tom 
Miller  received  recently  from  American 
plastic  surgeon.  Richard  Dakln,  who 
served  there: 

Nothing  m  my  training  prepared  me  for  the 
shock,  of  my  flnt  visit  to  the  center  for  plaatic 
and  reconstructive  surgery.  It's  like  going  to 
the  pound,  where  the  pupplee  cluster  around 
the  visitors,  playful  but  shy.  and  very  ap- 
pealing m  their  attempts  to  be  chosen — but 
these  puppies  are  reaUy  children  and  they  are 
asking,  they  are  reaUy  asking,  for  operaUons! 
Then  one  notices  that  eyes  and  noses  and 
ears  and  cheeks  are  missing.  And  one  sees  the 
incredible  burn  contractures,  heela  fused  to 
buttocks,  and  ears  plastered  down  onto  shoul- 
ders, and  fingers  locked  back  onto  little 
wrists.  Keloids  are  part  of  nearly  every  bum 
injury,  and  mountains  of  scar  tissue  cas- 
cade from  forehead  to  chin  to  breast  bone 
and  across  brown  belUes.  Old  skin  graft  donor 
sites  look  like  deep  burns  that  had  never 
been  grafted. 

They  are  so  confident  that  the  surgeons  can 
help  them,  and  their  quiet  brown  eyes  follow 
us  as  we  make  rounds.  And  I  wish  that  I  had 
memorized  every  text  book  I  had  ever  read 
and  could  repeat  flawlessly  everything  my 
teachers  had  ever  shown  me. 

AID  has  signed  a  contract  to  give  the 
center  $163,000  this  year,  but  more  help 
is  needed.  Bums  are  a  major  problem  in 
Vietnam,  not  only  from  the  war  but  from 
war-related  causes.  Yet.  in  all  of  South 
Vietnam  there  is  no  adequate  bum  treat- 
ment facility.  The  Ministry  of  Health  has 
r^eatedly  and  urgently  requested  Chil- 
dren's Medical  Relief  International  to 
help  it  establish  a  bum  treatment  facility. 
Even  now,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
center  is  not  equipped  to  treat  severe 
fresh  bums,  the  present  medical  emer- 
gency has  forced  it  to  accept  many  fresh 
bum  cases,  forcing  it  to  discontinue  Its 
other  important  work.  Constmction  of  a 
bums  facility  could  begin  immediately 
and  be  completed  in  9  to  12  months.  Bad- 
ly needed  bum  treatment  equipment 
could  be  ordered  and  used  Immediately. 

I  am  sure  most  of  you  saw  the  pathetic 
photograph  that  was  plastered  on  near- 
ly every  front  page  across  the  Nation  of  a 
little  girl  caugiit  in  a  raid  of  South  Viet- 
nam planes  that  missed  their  targets  and 
mistakenly  dropped  napalm  on  civilians 
and  their  own  soldiers.  The  picture 
showed  the  girl  who  had  ripped  off  her 
burning  clothes  and  with  others  in  the 
village  fled  down  the  road  in  terror.  Ten- 
vear-old  Samkin  Toe  will  live  to  remem- 
ber that  awful  day.  In  fact,  her  third- 
degree  bums  and  serious  complications 
are  being  treated  now  at  the  center.  She 
has  already  imdergone  one  operation  and 
faces  more.  But  with  all  her  suffering, 
Samkin  Toe  Is  still  one  of  the  lucky  ones 
who  at  least  is  getting  some  treatment — 
and  still  has  a  chance  to  survive.  Walter 
Cronkite's  news  report  on  June  27,  1972. 
put  It  well  when  it  said: 

The  people  who  run  this  hospital  will  not 
even  estimate  how  many  chUdren  die  every 
week  because  they  cannot  get  to  this  place 
or  because  there  Is  no  room  for  them.  The 
motto  Dr.  Barskey  choee  for  his  hospital 
comes  from  the  old  testament :  "Better  to 
light  a  candle  than  curse  the  darkness." 

We  all  know  only  too  well  by  today's 
votes  that  viewpoints  continue  to  vary 
on  what  our  course  of  action  should  be 
in  Vietnam.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
concern  for  these  unfortunate  children 


is  any  matter  for  debate  among  men  of 
compassion.  ChKBl  deserves  our  support 
because  it  Is  an  organization  bent  on  re- 
pairing, rebuilding,  and  healing — on  the 
activities  man  performs  when  he  1» 
really  most  human. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  give  my 
amendment  its  strong  support.  As  Mr. 
Miller  put  It: 

Now  we  have  decided  we  should  not  ba 
fighting  there.  Is  It  right  to  leave  before 
helping  to  pick  up  the  broken  pieces  of  so 
many  Innocent  lives? 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  add  that 
this  amendment  was  put  into  the  House 
version  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  In 
executive  session  this  afternoon.  Accept- 
ing this  amendment  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  will  be  an  aid  in  eliminat- 
ing any  unnecessary  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Preeldent,  the 
amount  involved  is  $715,000:  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  A  few  days  ago  we 
accepted  the  Kermedy  amendment  for 
humanitarian  assistance  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  earmarked  $70  million.  This 
project  could  be  fimded  from  that  ear- 
marking. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Preeldent,  the 
Senator  is  correct,  and  I  hope  it  would 
be.  It  is  terribly  important. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  PresldMit.  I  am 
willing  to  accept  this  amendment,  but 
with  the  understanding  that  it  does  not 
call  for  any  additional  earmarking,  that 
it  will  be  taken  out  of  the  funds  already 
earmarked.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHILES.   Yes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yldd  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
ipennsylvanla. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  state  that  the  bill  now  is  in.  in 
view  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon,  for  the  first  time  since  I  have 
been  in  Congress  I  am  going  to  be  im- 
pelled to  vote  against  a  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act. 

I  hope  it  will  come  back  dlfferenUy 
from  conference,  but  I  am  personally 
convinced  that  unless  the  action  of  the 
Senate  today  is  reversed  before  It  comes 
back.  It  is  inviting  a  veto. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
I  think  the  bill  has  been  made  unaccept- 
able and  has  been  put  into  a  condition 
whereby  it  cannot  help  chances  for  peace 
or  the  negotiations  toward  peace  in  Paris. 

Therefore,  very  reluctantly,  I  am  go- 
ing to  vote  against  the  bill. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Inlonnation  of  the  Senate,  I  have  two 
ameiximents.  One  deals  with  the  suspen- 
sion of  all  economic  and  military  help 
to  Tlialland. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendment,  which  I  now 
call  up,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordM-ed. 
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The  amendment  Is  u  follows: 

On  pa<«  9,  Un*  7.  (trlke  out  "subMOtion" 
and  add  In  Utu  thereof  "subaactlons": 

On  page  9,  line  14,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks; 

On  page  9,  line  14,  add  the  following: 

"  ( 7)  No  aasictanoa  shall  he  f  umUhed  under 
this  Act  (Other  than  chapter  a  of  part  I.  re- 
lating to  International  narcotics  control), 
and  no  sale*  shall  be  made  under  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  or  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
slatance  Act  of  1954.  to  Thailand.  This  re- 
striction may  be  waived  when  the  President 
determlnea  that  the  goremment  of  Thailand 
haa  taken  adequate  steps  to  carry  out  the 
purpoees  of  chapter  8  of  part  I  of  this  Act. 
relating  to  International  narcotics  control." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

1  aak  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
this  amendment  be  limited  to  5  minutes. 
3  minutes  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  ^Mr.  HartkD  and 

2  minutes  under  the  control  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President 

Mr  COOK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquir>'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WIU  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  except  for  the 
time  situation.  If  I  coiUd  have  a  clartfl- 
cation  of  that  on  the  part  of  the  manager 
of  the  bill.  I  will  yield.  Otherwise  I 
want  to  proceed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  could  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the  amendment, 
before  the  Senator  asks  for  the  yeas  and 
nays? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  cuts  off  all  military  and  eco- 
nomic cdd  to  Thailand,  because  of  its 
role  in  the  international  narcotics  traf- 
fic. 

The  only  assistance  which  would  be 
permitted  under  the  terms  of  this  meas- 
ure would  be  funds  appropriated  under 
the  International  narcotics  control  pro- 
gram. 

"nils  amendment  which  was  originally 
Introduced  in  the  other  body  by  Con- 
gressman WoLfT,  of  New  Yorlc.  has  al- 
ready been  adopted  by  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  with  only  coie  dissenting 
vote  and  will  be  reported  to  the  floor  as 
part  of  this  bill.  Furthermore.  85  Mem- 
bers of  the  otiier  body  had  previously 
cosponsored  Congressman  Wolff's  reso- 
lutloQ  to  suspend  aid  to  Thailand. 

This  kind  of  support  certainly  indi- 
cates a  commitment  on  the  part  of  many 
legislators  to  act  against  the  increasing 
trafDc  in  heroin  which  is  originating  in 
the  Par  Bast.  Despite  a  provision  in  the 
current  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which 
allows  the  President  to  suspend  aid  to 
any  nation  which  does  not  take  adequate 
steps  to  interdict  the  flow  of  narcotics, 
no  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Execu- 
tive in  the  face  of  hard  evidence  that 
Thailand  serves  as  the  major  conduit  for 
the  transshipment  of  opium  produced  in 
Southeast  Asia,  the  largest  opium  grow- 
ing in  the  world.  It  now  falls  to  the  Con- 
gress to  adopt  legislation  which  would 
bring  constructive  pressure  to  bear  upon 


the  Thai  Oovemment  to  make  a  serious 
and  effective  effort  to  control  the  massive 
traffic  in  drugs. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  situation  in 
Thailand.  Several  congressional  study 
missions  have  returned  to  the  Congress 
with  reports  that  Thailand  serves  as  the 
major  conduit  for  drug  traffic  in  the 
Southeast  Asia  region.  As  a  result  of 
these  investigations,  we  have  learned 
that  opium-bearing  caravans  continually 
bring  substantial  amounts  of  raw  opium 
and  some  refined  morphine  derivative 
down  to  Bangkok  for  shipment  to  Hong 
Kong.  An  NBC  camera  crew  photo- 
graphed such  a  caravan  within  the  past 
4  months 

After  the  opium  reaches  the  port  of 
Bangkok,  it  is  placed  aboard  Thai-regis- 
tered fishing  trawlers.  These  trawlers 
can  carr>'  about  3.3  tons  of  opium  per 
voyage.  Until  last  year,  these  trawlers 
operated  only  during  the  summer 
months.  Currently,  they  carry  their 
deadly  cargo  year  round.  There  is  enough 
opium  on  each  ship  to  supply  6  percent 
of  the  annual  United  States  demand  for 
heroin. 

Prom  Bangkok,  the  11  trawlers  fleet 
sails  to  Hong  Kong  where  they  unload 
the  opium  onto  jimks  in  Chinese  Com- 
munist waters.  These  junks  are  then 
able  to  shp  into  Hong  Kong  unmonl- 
tored.  The  opium  is  then  refined  and 
shipped  to  the  United  States.  This  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  Thai  con- 
nection. 

I  am  informed  that  American  inteUi- 
goice  and  narcotics  personnel  are  aware 
of  high  level  oflBcial  complicity  in  the 
Thai  drug  trade.  Not  only  do  our  people 
have  the  names  of  those  involved,  but 
they  also  have  positive  identification  on 
the  Thai  trawlers  which  cam'  the  opium 
to  Hong  Kong. 

I  find  it  shocking  that  with  this  kind 
of  hard  evidence  and  with  the  so-called 
cooperation  of  the  Thai  Government 
and  its  security  persormel  only  97  pounds 
of  heroin  and  645  potmds  of  opium  were 
seized  during  all  of  1971. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  compare  this 
to  the  burning  of  some  26  tons  of  opium 
in  one  night  by  the  Thai  Government 
which  the  Thais  said  was  in  "response 
to  a  New  York  Congressman's  charge 
that  Thailand  is  not  doing  enough  to 
stop  illegal  drug  trafiBc."  The  amount  of 
opium  destroyed  if  refined  mto  heroin 
would  have  been  worth  $1  biUion  and 
would  have  supplied  nearly  half  the  UB. 
market  for  1  year.  This  remarkable  inci- 
dent clearly  demonstrates  that  we  need 
to  make  the  strongest  possible  represen- 
tations to  Thailand  to  win  their  true  co- 
operation. 

Unfortimately,  while  the  Congress  has 
been  attacking  the  ever-increasing  traf- 
fic from  this  area,  the  administration 
has  been  giving  plaques  to  the  Thai  Gov- 
ernment for  its  cooperation.  No  wonder 
we  have  not  been  able  to  stem  the  traffic. 
Only  by  the  kind  of  direct  action  which 
my  amendment  proposes  will  we  serve 
notice,  not  only  to  Thailand,  but  to  other 
nations  of  the  world  as  well,  that  halting 
the  flow  of  heroin  into  this  cotmtry  is 
our  No.  1  priority. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  deeply  troubled 
that  our  Oovemment  seems  to  be  satis- 
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fled  with  telling  the  people  that  pranaa 
la  being  made,  when  it  is  not,  and  tttti 
not  enough  of  an  effort  is  being  ttaot 
to  achieve  progress  in  our  antidrug  ef- 
forts. 

An  article  which  appears  in  today's 
New  York  Times  merely  conflrnu  the 
accuracy  of  Ctrngressman  Wolff's  flna- 
ings  and  the  necessity  for  cixigresatooai 
action  In  this  matter.  According  to  the 
Times  account,  a  high-level  report  by  a 
study  team  dispatched  to  study  the  drug 
problem  in  Southeast  Asia  is  being  kept 
under  wraps,  because  it  indicates  that 
corruption  and  indifference  are  prevent- 
ing any  serious  action  against  drug 
smuggling. 

Such  efforts  to  hide  the  truth  from 
the  American  pubhc  on  the  critical  issue 
of  heroin  traffic  is  not  without  precedent. 
During  hearings  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  this  bill,  this  same  kind 
of  attitude  was  evldoiced  when  Secretary 
Rogers  responded  to  a  query  by  Congress- 
man Wolff  : 

Prom  mv  standpoint.  I  would  appreciate, 
when  you  have  Information  of  this  Und,  l«t 
us  have  it  privately. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  make  this  public 
and  to  put  the  necessary  pressure  on  the 
Thai  Government  to  take  definitive  ac- 
tion against  drug  smuggling. 

Knowing  of  the  widespread  suffering 
which  heroin  addictlcHi  causes  in  our  so- 
ciety, both  for  the  user  and  the  vlcttna 
of  drug-related  crimes,  and  understand- 
ing the  necessity  of  cutting  off  the  supply 
at  its  source,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  All  I  ask,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  I  think  the  Government  of 
this  Nation  should  go  on  record  and  sim- 
ply say 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  just 
Isist  week  the  President  signed  Into  law  a 
measure  that  we  put  through  the  Sen- 
ate here,  which  says  the  President  shall 
suspend  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance furnished  under  this  or  any  other 
act,  and  shall  suspend  sales  under  the 
Foreign  Military  Ssdes  Act  and  under 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment Assistance  Act  with  respect  to 
any  country  when  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  government  of  such  coun- 
try has  failed  to  take  adequate  steps  to 
prevent  illegal  trade  in  narcotic  drugs. 

The  President  signed  that  measure  just 
last  week.  There  was  also  a  similar  pro- 
vision in  the  law  last  year  designed  to 
meet  this  issue. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  says  he  shall  cut 
it  off,  as  I  read  it,  and  shall  suspend 
sales  under  all  of  these  different  acts, 
and  shall  not  let  aid  resume  imtil  he  is 
convinced  that  they  have  strsiightened 
up  and  are  taking  care  of  things. 

I  will  say  we  have  acted  on  this — there 
is  a  provision  in  the  law  concerning  this 
problem.  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to 
come  along  now  and  put  another  law  on 
the  books  saying  virtually  the  same 
thing,  except  just  changing  it  around  a 
little. 
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Ifir. 


ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
•«Jf*SpJSRKMAN.  WeU,  11 1  have  time 

^S  ALLOTT.  Thirty  seconds. 

Sopos  of  the  subject  the  Senator 
f,^lnSana  has  raised,  in  the  last  3 
«^  two  cases  have  come  to  my  atten- 
STone  of  them  was  given  20  yews 
iad  the  other  30  years  for  drug  traffic 
!^tton8  in  Thailand.  I  suggest  that  the 
^Vonthe  books  now  is  sufficient  to 
handle  the  situation.  

r^  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 

has  expired. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

liie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hamt  p.  Byrd,  Jr.)  .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Haktki;)  .  On  this 
Question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
AiTOBESON).  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Eaglbton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana <Mr.  Ellendkr),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gambriil),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordak)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  Mc- 
GtoviKN),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MrsKik)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Qambru-l)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuHDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
Is  necessarily  absent  and.  If  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  22, 
nays  68,  as  follows: 

[No.  306  Leg.] 
TEAS— 33 


Bayb 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Cranston 

Pulbrlghl 

Oravel 

HUTlB 


AU:en 

AUen 

AUoU 

Baker 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentaen 

Boggt 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Curtlg 
Dole 


Anderson 
Eagleton 
EUender 
Qambrell 


Hartke  Nelson 

Hughea  Paetore 

Humphrey  Pell 

Mansfield  Proxmlre 

Mclntyre  Randolph 

Metcalf  Rlblcofl 
Mondale 
Montoya 

NATS — 68 

Domlnlck  Miller 

Eastland  Packwood 

Ervtn  Pearson 

Fannin  Both 

Fong  Saxbe 

Gold  water  Schwelker 

Griffin  Scott 

Oumey  Smith 

Hansen  Sparkman 

Hart  Spong 

Hatfield '  Stafford 
HoUings  Stennifl 

Hruska  Stevens 

Inouye  Stevenson 

Jackaon  Symington 

Javlts  Taft 

Jordan,  Idaho  Talmadge 

Kennedy  Thurmond 

Long  Tower 

Magnuson  Txinney 
Mathlas  Weicker 

McClellan  WUUams 

MeOee  Young 

NOT  VOTING — 10 

Jordan,  N.C.        Muskie 
McGovem  Percy 

Mow 
Mundt 


So  Mr.  Ha«tk«'8  amendment  was  re- 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Chair    recognlaes    the    Senator    from 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
another  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amoidment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  vsrlth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticui,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  RccoRo. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

PKOBIBrnON   AGAINST  PINAKCINC  DBF«N8«  AUTl- 
CLIB    FOB    rOBXION    GOVKKNltlHTS   AND    PXKSONS 

Sbc.  17.  (a)  Unless  specifically  authMlaed 
by  law  enacted  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment Of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  neither  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  or  any  other  agency  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment  shall  lend,  guar- 
antee. Insure,  extend  credit,  or  participate  in 
the  extension  erf  credit  with  respect  to  the 
purchase  of  any  defense  article  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  foreign  government  or  any 
person;  and 

(2)  ananclal  assistance  provided  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  any  business 
entity  shaU  be  terminated  If  that  entity  en- 
gages in  providing  or  servicing  any  defense 
article  to  be  used  in  any  f<»elgn  country 
unlese  such  article  is  to  be  used  directly  and 
exclusively  by  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces. 

(b)  Far  purpoees  of  this  section,  the  terms 
"defense  article"  and  "agency  of  the  United 
States  Government"  have  the  same  respective 
meanings  given  those  terms  by  section  644  of 
the  Foreign  Asslatanoe  Act  of  1961. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  realize 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  but  I  do  want  a 
yea  and  nay  vote  on  this  amendment, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  the  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  could  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the  cunendment? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  will  be  glad  to  explain 

it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Before  we  get  the  yeas 

and  nays. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  asked 
for  the  yeas  and  the  nays.  Have  they  been 
ordered?  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  the  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  I 
had  more  time.  I  have  been  waiting  all 
day,  too,  as  has  everyone  else. 

This  amendment  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  designed  to  close 
yet  another  looi^c^e  through  which  tax- 
payers' funds  have  poured  In  violation  of 
the  expressed  will  of  Congress. 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  Increas- 
ingly undertaken  to  fulfill  Its  constltu- 
tlonal  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs  by  carefully  delimiting  the 
uses  of  money  appropriated  for  foreign 
military  and  economic  aid.  It  has  shown 
a  special  interest  in  making  certain  that 
such  aid  shsdl  promote,  rather  than  hin- 
der, the  preservation  of  those  conditions 
of  international  peace  and  freedom 
which  must  remain  the  essential  goals  of 
American  policy.  And  It  has  sought  to 


ix«v«nt  the  frustration  of  these  goals  by 
slmrt-sighted  decisions  anonymously 
reached  and  irresponsibly  implemented 
somewhere  within  the  executive  depart- 
moit. 

Yet,  In  many  Instances  Congress  abil- 
ity to  exercise  its  authority  over  the  use 
of  appropriated  funds  has  been  under- 
mined by  the  existence  of  autonomous 
agencies  whose  allocation  of  Government 
funds,  granted  for  the  Implementation  of 
ostensibly    nocvoUtlcal    goals,    has   not 
been  subject  to  the  restrictions  which  it 
was  the  intent  of  Congresss  to  Impose. 
Funds  from  such  agencies  have  been  di- 
verted to  purposes  Incompatible  with  the 
expressed  will  of  Coognes,  taking  the 
place  of  funds  which  CJongress  has  ex- 
pressly refused.  Similar  results  have  fol- 
lowed from  the  misuse  of  funds  supplied 
to  private  comp>anles  under  various  pro- 
grams intended  to  achieve  specific  lim- 
ited goals.  Indeed,  in  some  cases  one 
must  wonder  whether  the  executive  de- 
partanent  Is  using  these  Indirect  devices 
to  circumvent  the  will  of  Congress,  or 
whether  it  has  itself  lost  control  of  the 
use  of  pubhc  funds  by  autonomous  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  the  corporate  ben- 
eficiaries of  Government  assistance. 

Thus  it  was  recently  announced  in 
Athens  that  a  consortium  consisting  of 
Lockheed,  the  French  aircraft  manufac- 
turer Dassault,  and  Olympic  Airways 
was  to  construct  a  factory  for  military 
aircraft  in  Greece.  Financing  of  the  con- 
struction of  this  plant  was  to  be  done  in 
part  with  a  loan  of  approximately  $50 
millloc  from  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
One  of  the  major  purposes  of  this  facil- 
ity was  to  service  the  Libyan  Air  Force. 
whose  pilots  are  already  being  trained 
in  Greece — indirectly  with  funds  sup- 
plied to  the  Greek  junta  under  the  U.S. 
military  aid  program.  A  subsidiary  pur- 
pose is  to  perform  work  for  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  which  is  now  being  done  In  the 
United  States. 

Is  It  really  the  Intent  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration to  assist  the  Libyan  regime 
with  U.S.  Government  funds  In  its  efforts 
to  develop  an  air  force  which  Libya  has 
made  abundantly  clear  has  only  one  pur- 
pose— use  against  Israel?  Certainly  Con- 
gress has  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  It 
considers  the  defense  of  Israel  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  American  policy.  Yet  this 
proposed  project  involves  the  use  of  Gov- 
ernment funds  directly  through  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  and  Indirectly  through 
Lockheed,  whose  capital  deficiencies  have 
been  suppUed  through  (3ovemment  as- 
sistance, in  a  way  that  can  only  under- 
mine that  defense. 

Another  aspect  of  this  project  is  also 
worth  looking  at.  The  major  argument 
for  assistance  to  Lockheed  was  that  it 
was  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  jobs 
in  this  country  which  would  otherwise 
cease  to  exist.  Certainly  one  piirpose  of 
the  Export-Inwwrt  Bank  is  also  the  ex- 
peuQslon  of  employment  within  the  United 
States.  Yet  this  project  actually  involves 
the  use  of  funds  supplied  for  this  pur- 
pose to  d<"'«"^h  employment  opportu- 
nities in  the  United  States  by  construct- 
ing fscUltlee  for  the  performance  In 
Greece  of  work  for  the  U£.  Air  Force 
which  Is  now  being  done  In  this  coun- 
try. Under  certain  circumstances,  such 
a  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  American 
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workers  might  be  reQulred  by  the  necoi- 
sltles  of  national  defeiue;  but  no  such 
claim  has  ben  advanced  or  could  be  sup- 
ported in  this  caw. 

Another  case  In  which  the  United 
States  Is  involved,  through  the  use  of  the 
funds  of  an  autonomous  Eigency,  in  ac- 
tivities hard  to  reconcile  with  its  pro- 
fessed policies,  is  that  of  Middle  East  Air- 
lines. It  will  be  remembered  that  when 
Israel  attacked  planes  of  that  airline  in 
reprisal  for  the  hijacking  of  a  plane,  the 
U.S.  Government  hastened  to  arrange 
for  TWA  to  lend  Middle  East  Airlines 
planes  to  take  the  place  of  those  which 
had  been  damaged.  To  what  extent  weis 
that  U.S.  action  whose  political  implica- 
tions were  obvious,  a  reflection  of  the  fsu:t 
that  Middle  East  Alrilnes  is  approxi- 
mately half-owned  by  Intra  Bank  of 
L,ebanon — and  that  the  U.S.  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  with  about  a  fifth 
of  the  stock  of  Intra  Bank,  Is  much  the 
largest  stockholder  of  that  bank? 

These  two  examples  are  not  Isolated 
ln£tances,  but  they  are  suJBcient  to 
demonstrate  that  it  Is  necessary  to  bring 
the  use  of  Gtovemment  funds  by  auton- 
omous agencies  and  by  the  corporate 
beneficiaries  of  Government  assistance 
under  the  same  controls  which  already 
apply  to  ftmds  directly  appropriated  for 
foreign  aid.  Otherwise  policies  deter- 
mined by  Congress  will  be  merely  mean- 
ingless expressions  of  opinion,  subject  to 
frustration  at  the  hands  of  any  Eidmtn- 
Istratlon  so  inclined,  or  even  of  some 
anonymous  bureaucrat  or  private  entre- 
proieur  operating  with  Government 
funds. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  offer 
today  will  restore  Congress'  ability  to 
control  at  least  this  Eispect  of  foreign 
policy  uses  to  which  its  appropriations 
have  been  put.  I  strongly  urge  Its  adop- 
tion. 

This  amendment  would  prohibit  utili- 
zation of  American  funds,  and  the  an- 
swer to  this  is  that  It  would  Interfere 
with  some  of  our  defense  projects.  Very 
simply,  this  amendment  says  that  any 
money  directly  or  indirectly  coming  from 
the  United  States  shall  not  be  used  in 
foreign  coimtries  for  the  purpose  of 
building  military  equipment  which  Is  not 
going  to  be  used  for  the  United  States 
of  America  directly  or  indirectly.  Cer- 
tainly,  no  one  can  disagree  with  that. 

I  recognize  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
and  I  yield  the  floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SPARB3*1AN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  presented 
something  here  that  is  completely  new 
to  us.  This  Is  the  kind  of  proposal  that 
ought  to  come  before  the  committee  to  be 
anals'zed.  to  be  studied. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  pointed  out  an  example  that 
perhaps  would  be  objectionable  to  all  of 
us,  this  amendment  Is  much  broader 
than  that.  It  provides,  in  part,  as  follows : 

(2)  flnancl*!  aaalat&noe  provided  by  the 
United  St»t««  Oovemment  to  any  business 
entity  aball  be  terminated  If  that  entity  en- 
gage* in  providing  or  servicing  any  defense 
article  to  be  vised  In  any  foreign  country 
unless  such  article  la  to  be  used  directly 
and  exclusively  by  the  United  States  Armed 
Force*. 


Remember,  this  applies  to  every  coun- 
try, not  just  to  Greece,  not  just  to  a  sin- 
gle project  to  which  he  objected.  Had 
the  Senator  wanted  to  take  care  of  that, 
he  should  have  couched  his  language  in 
different  words,  so  as  to  cover  that  par- 
ticular and  peculiar  situation 

He  cuts  off  Export -Import  Bank  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States  or  any  other 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government,  every- 
where In  the  world. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  i  do  not  have 
time  to  jrield.  The  Senator  had  more 
tmie  than  I.  and  I  want  to  explain  this 
matter. 

It  covers  the  whole  world  and  says  that 
for  these  articles  to  be  used  in  any  for- 
eign coimtry,  unless  they  are  also  used 
for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  we  cannot  lend  any  assistance. 
I  do  not  believe  that  L".  good  policy.  Cer- 
tainly, we  ought  not  be  called  upon  to 
enact  that  kind  of  legislation  at  the  last 
moment,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  committee  to 
give  us  a  chance  to  consider  it 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  not  pointed  out  a  single  case  in 
which  this  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
mterests  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  says  it  should  be  brought 
before  the  committee.  It  is  Impossible  to 
bring  something  before  the  committee 
unless  one  knows  about  it.  I  have  had  it 
here  all  day.  I  talked  to  the  Senator  about 
it  before.  He  said,  "Why  not  bring  it  up 
sooner?"  It  is  impossible.  I  could  not 
bring  it  up  sooner,  because  I  could  not 
get  the  floor,  even  though  I  had  assur- 
ances from  the  Chair  at  11  o'clock  that 
I  would  have  the  floor.  That  is  not  my 
fault. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.).  All  time  has  now 
expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
'Mr.  Hartki). 

On  t.hi.s  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkk)  and  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana ( Mr.  Hartke  ) . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton).  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana tMr.  Eluender) ,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  Mr.  Gambrell^  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Jordan),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  Mc- 
GovERNi.  the  Senator  from  Utah  ^Mr. 
Moss) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKH)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambreli.  >    would  vote  "yea." 

B4r.  ORIFPIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 


Suiator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Uvng) 
is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pact) 
is  necessarily  absent,  and.  If  present  aad 
voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  M, 
nays  24,  as  follows: 
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Aiken 

Domlnlck 

Montoya 

Allen 

Eastland 

Packwood 

Allott 

Ervln 

Pearson 

BaJter 
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Both 

BeaU 

Pong 

Saxbe 
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Ooldwater 
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anon 

Scott 
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Bible 

Hansen 

Sparkman 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

Spong 

Brock 

Hruaka 

StaSord 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Stennts 

Buckley 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Byrd, 

Jackaon 

Tatt 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Javlts 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Case 

Kennedy 

Tower 

Chiles 

Mathlas 

Tunney 

Cook 

McClellan 

Welcker 

Cooper 

McGee 

WlUlanu 

Cotton 

Mclntyre 

Young 

Curtis 

MUler 

Dole 
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Bayh 

Hart 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  HolUngs 

Pell 

Church 

Hughes 

Proxmlrt 

Cranston 

Long 

Randolph 

Pulbrlght 

Magnuaon 

Rlblcoff 

Qravel 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Harris 

Metcalf 

Symington 
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Anderson  Jordan.  N.C.       Uuskle 

Eagleton  McOovern  Percy 

EUender  Moss 

Oambrell  Mundt 

So  the  motion  to  lay  Mr.  Hartke's 
amendment  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.)  .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  M  amended. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
vote  on  final  passage? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  No.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conunittee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended.  [Putting  the  question.] 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
voTB  ON  Mn,rrAaT  assistance 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  total 
tab  that  American  taxpayers  will  pay 
during  fiscal  year  1973  for  military  and 
military-related  assistance,  t<«ether 
with  subsidized  arms  sales  to  foreign 
governments,  will  amount  to  more  than 
$71/2  billion.  Approximately  a  third  rf 
this  huge  expenditure  is  to  be  authorized 
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,«  appropriation  in  the  bill  (8   3390), 
^  Jffihthe  senate  will  soon  vote. 
^,n\^t  years,  whenever  the  oppor- 
i'Teien^  lt«U.    I   have    voted 
^st  the  military  assistance  parcel  of 
■^reSSSd  package.  Our  indlscrlm- 
S^J'^lo^tion^f    arms.    Whether    of 
Ss  or  by  subsidized  credit  sales,  haa 
Kl?  involved  the  United  States  with 
SSemments  that  have  little  or  no  rele- 
SJcTS  our  national  security,  but  has 
IS  Identified  us  with  many  dictatorial 
SSmes  that  represent  the  very  anti- 
SU  of  everything  we  stand  for  as  a 
S^n.  As  long  as  a  foreign  government 
S^T'anti-Communlst."  it  automaticaUy 
Earned  for  the  gift  of  arms  from  the 
United  States. 

This  kind  of  military  assistance,  doled 
out  on  a  global  scale.  Is  a  remnajit  of 
Se  cold  war.  With  President  Nixon's 
sununit  Ulks  in  Peking  and  Moscow,  and 
with  a  changing  world  allnement  under- 
way the  program  has  become  obsolete. 
It  siiould  be  reviewed  and  revised. 

The  administration,  apparently,  while 
testing  the  winds  of  change,  has  not  yet 
managed  to  adapt  old  programs  to  new 
realities.  The  fact  is  that  much  of  our 
military  aid  should  be  terminated  out- 
right Other  parts  should  be  phased  out 
in  an  orderly  way,  with  military  assist- 
ance retained  only  in  those  cases  where 
It  Is  givjen  In  support  of  free  governments. 
like  Israel,  or  where  the  actual  securiwy 
interests  of  the  United  States  plainly  re- 
quire it.  .  „     1     J 
This  assessment  would  normally  leaa 
me  to  vote  against  this  year's  military 
assistance  biU.  and  I  would  do  so  but  for 
certain  provisions  in  the  bill  which  I 
regard  as  having  overriding  importance. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  "end  the  war 
amendment,  the  final  version  of  which 
was  proposed   by    Senator    Brooke    of 
Massachusetts,  and  retained  by  a  vote 
of  46  to  49.  This  amendment,  the  bill 
would  furnish  a  legislative  formula  for 
terminating  American  participation  in 
the  Vietnamese  war.  Just  2  weeks  ago, 
the  Democratic   Party   nominated   for 
the  highest  office  in  the  land,  our  emi- 
nent colleague  from  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
McOovERN,  a  man  who  stands  unequiv- 
ocably  opposed  to  the  further  partici- 
pation on  our  part  in  that  tragic  and 
mistaken  war.  Enactment  of  the  Brooke 
amendment,  even  at  this  late  date,  would 
restore  Congress  to  its  rightful  role  In 
ending  our  part  in  the  hostilities,  and 
help  assure  the  prompt  withdrawal  of 
our  remaining  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 
It  would  offer  to  Hanoi  an  end  to  our 
part  in  the  war  In  exchange  for  our 
prisoners  of  war  and  an  accounting  for 
Americans  missing  in  action.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Brooke  amendment  has  been  af- 
fixed to  this  bill,  I  feel  obliged  to  vote 
for  it  on  final  passage. 

Another  consideration  which  leads 
me  to  this  decision,  relates  to  Israel,  a 
country  which  respects  civil  liberties 
and  upholds  political  principles  similar 
to  our  own.  The  military  support  we 
extend  to  Israel,  necessary  to  defend  its 
independence  against  hostile  neighbors, 
is  consistent  with  our  own  beliefs  and 
national  values.  Because  Israel  continues 
to  be  threatened  and  must  of  necessity 
support  an  adequate  military  posture. 
American  aid  Is  essential  In  maintaining 
a  viable  Israeli  economy  and  in  deterring 


any  military  threat  posed  from  without. 
The  committee  thus  earmarked  cer- 
tain security-aid  programs  for  Israri, 
$300  million  in  military  credit  sales  and 
$50  million  in  supporting  assistance 
programs. 

On  June  23,  I  sijonsored  an  amwia- 
ment  increasing  the  supporting  assist- 
ance level  to  Israel  to  $86  miUion,  which 
the  Senate  approved  by  a  vote  of  54  to  21. 
The  Israeli  example  pledges  our  military 
assistance  in  support  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, and  is  thus  consistent  with  my 
personal  views  as  to  the  way  we  should 
administer  our  overall  military  assist- 
ance program  in  the  future.  It  therefore 
constitutes  another  reason  why  I  have 
decided  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill  on 
final  passage. 

The  third  reason  relates  to  section  7 
of  the  bill  which  bars  both  mUltary  grants 
and  subsidized  credit  sales  to  the  nations 
of  South  Asia.  Commercial  transactions 
between  private  American  munitions  in- 
dustries and  the  governments  of  the  area 
are  not  prohibited.  The  Senate  upheld 
this  Important  policy  revision,  which  I 
authored,  and  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
do  likewise,  thus  endhig  an  18-year  miU- 
tary  disbursement  policy  toward  the  sub- 
continent that  has  proved  an  utter  fail- 
ure. Such  an  embargo  on  weapons  sup- 
plied by  our  Government  may  help  to  dis- 
courage a  new  arms  race  between  Paki- 
stan, India,  tmd  Bangladesh,  where  in- 
flated defense  budgets  and  periodic  war- 
fare have  taken  a  high  and  tragic  toll. 
The  arms  ban  also  coincides  with  the  new 
spirit  displayed  by  the  leaders  of  India 
and  Pakistan  at  the  recently  concluded 
Simla   Simunit,   whereby   both   govern- 
ments denounced  the  use  of  force  and 
pledged    themselves    to    respect    each 
other's  sovereignty.  The  failure  of  the 
past  and  the  hope  of  the  future  make  it 
pertinent,  then,  to  end  our  part  in  fur- 
nishing weapons  of  war  to  the  nati^ 
of  the  subcontinent.  The  fact  that  the  bill 
retains  this  arms  embargo  constitutes 
still  another  reason  why  I  shall  vote 

Finally,  I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  apart  from  the  adoption  of  my  own 
amendment  increasing  our  aid  to  Israel 
by  $15  million,  the  Senate  has  gerierally 
refused  to  overturn  the  committee's  rec- 
'  ommended  cuts  in  the  size  of  the  overall 
military  assistance  program.  The  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  is  about  $500  million 
below  the  amount  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Such  a  cut  is  not  only  fully 
justified,  in  my  judgment,  but  nighly  ap- 
propriate in  a  year  when  our  projected 
budget  deficit  may  reach  a  staggering  $40 

bilhon.  ^     ,^,    ,. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  and  with  the 
hope  that  a  McGovern  administration 
wUl  make  possible  a  new  approach  to  the 
whole  question  of  raiUtary  assistance  next 
year  along  the  lines  I  have  suggested.  I 
will  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  S.  3390,  the 
military  assistance  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
course  of  the  debate,  another  $170  mil- 
lion has  been  authorized,  and  no  reduc- 
tions have  been  made. 

Accordingly,  desj^te  many  features  of 
the  bill  which  I  support,  I  must  vote 
against  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  addi- 
tional views  in  the  report  on  S.  3390  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcord. 


Tboe  being  no  objectloa,  the  addl- 
tiooBl  views  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rscoso,  as  follows: 
AssmoMAL  Vawm  or  Sbnatob  William  B. 
Spono,  Jr. 
I  vot«d  against  reporttng  the  Foreign  Aid 
Authorlaatlon  BlU  for  Fiscal  1973.  The  bUl,  as 
reported  Trom  CX>nunlttee,  carnet  an  au- 
thorlaatlon of  H.l  bimon,  meet  of  wlilch  1« 
for  mUltary  aaelatanne  progiwna.  I  reoognlaa 
the  need  for  some  of  thaee  programs,  includ- 
ing the  mUltary  sales  crwUts  and  supporting 
aaalatance  for  Israel.  I  Qo,  tuiwever,  believe 
that  In  view  of  the  projected  budget  deficit 
of  sas  billion  for  this  year  we  cannot  afford 
a  large-eeaie  foreign  aid  program. 

My  vote  la  consistent  ^th  votes  cas*  laat 
year.  In  1B7I  I  voted  against  reporting  H..B. 
9910.  although  I  did  support  the  Oommlttee 
version  of  S.  2819  which  authorized  SI  J  bU- 
llon.  for  mUltary  assistance  type  programs.  I 
believed  then  and  believe  now  that  that  was 
the  maxUnum  amount  which  should  be  spent 
on  these  programs  In  a  time  of  fljjanclal  dif- 
ficulties for  our  country. 

Our  nation  Is  overoommltted  In  many  parts 
of  the  world.  As  I  have  noted  a  ntimber  of 
tunes,  we  cannot  be  the  world's  flnanoler  or 
the  world's  poUceman,  eepeclaUy  at  a  time 
when  there  are  so  many  preeslng  domestlo 
needs. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  withdraw  from  the  world  or  that  we 
should  pursue  a  neo-leolatlonlst  policy.  In- 
deed, we  cannot  do  that.  As  a  reeult  I  have 
supported  the  regional  development  banks. 
certain  programs  to  provide  humanitarian  as- 
sistance and  selected  aid  programs.  Includ- 
ing the  amendment  to  the  State  E>epartment- 
USIA  authorlaatlon  bUl  expanding  our  par- 
ticipation In  International  narcotics  oontrol 
programs. 

What  we  need  at  thla  time  in  otjr  history  U 
a  middle  course  between  our  present  over- 
commitment and  a  potentlaUy  dangerous 
policy  of  Isolation.  Instead  of  representing 
such  a  balance,  however,  the  reported  bill 
represents  only  a  continuation  of  the  current 
jjoUcy  of  overcommitment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  favor  the  underlying  purposes 
of  the  bill,  but  I  carmot  support  it  so  long 
as  it  contains  the  Cooper  amendment,  as 
amended.  As  it  now  stands,  it  will 
severely  undercut  the  President's  efforts 
to  negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  I  will  therefore  vote 
against  the  bill  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  MAN8FIEL1D.  Mr.  President,  maj' 
I  ask  that  the  well  be  as  clear  as  possible 
so  that  the  rollcall  can  get  underway? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  The  vote  on  final 
passage  cannot  be  taken  until  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  order. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Andersow).  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  EUgleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  ELLKn)KR> .  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrk-l).  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Jordam),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern), the  Senator  from  Utah  <Mr. 
Moss) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  <Mr. 
Muskie)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)   would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  anounce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senatw:  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Qakbrill)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  Mxnrei) 
Is  absent  because  of  illness 
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The  Senator  from  minola  (Mr.  Pmct) 
Is  necessarily  absent  and,  If  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
navs  48,  as  follows: 
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1 

YUAS— 42 

a;;ou 

Hams 

Paitore 

Bayh 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Hatfleld 

Pell 

B045KB 

HoUtnga 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Hugbea 

Randolph 

Camion 

Humphrey 

Rlblcoff 

Caae 

Inouye 

Schwelker 

CbllM 

Jackaon 

Smith 

Church 

Javlu 

Sparkman 

Cwper 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Crannton 

Mathlms 

atevenaon 

Brvln 

Mclntyre 

Tan 

Pon« 

Mondale 

ninney 

Gravel 

NfflMin 

NAYS— 48 

wailama 

Alkea 

Domini  ck 

MUler 

Allen 

RMtland 

Monicya 

Baker 

Pannln 

Packwood 

Beall 

Piilbrlght 

Roth 

BelUnon 

Ooldwater 

Saxbe 

Benneil 

Ortffln 

Scott 

Bible 

Oiirney 

Spong 

Brock 

Hauaen 

StennJs 

Buckley 

Hartke 

Sievens 

Burfllck 

Hniska 

Syminirton 

Bvrd, 

Jordan,  Idaho 

TiUrnadge 

Harry  P 

Jr     Lone 

TTiurmond 

Bvrd.  Robert  C  Maenuscn 

Tower 

Cook 

Mansfield 

Weirker 

Cotlon 

McC'.ellan 

Touug 

Curtis 

McQee 

Dole 

Me  teal  f 

NOT  VOTTNG- 

-10 

.^I^dersc^ 

Jordan.  N  C 

Mundt 

Baifieton 

McGovem 

Muskie 

Eilender 

Moss 

Percy 

Oambrei: 

So  the  bill     S.  3390)    was  rejected. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  re- 
quested. Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  reconsider  that  action?  Some 
Senators  have  gone  home  on  the  re- 
assurance there  would  be  no  further 
votes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  If  we  are 
going  to  go  home  after  this,  with  a  vote 
as  close  as  this  one,  unless  permission 
Is  given  by  the  majority  leader,  we  should 
vote  from  our  seats  and  the  Senate  is  en- 
titled to  hear  our  votes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Can  we  vote  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  sufficient  second.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wUl  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  vote  on  the 
motion  to  table? 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  motion  to  reconsider.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr. 
Anderson  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
<  Mr.  BsNTSEN  > .  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi ( Mr.  Eastland  > ,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  'Mr.  Qambrelli.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  Mr.  Httmphhiy). 
the  Senator  from  Washington  'Mr. 
Jackson)  .  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  '  Mr.  Kennedy  ) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  iMr.  McGov- 
KRN ) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  MclNTYRE> .  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota '  Mr.  MoNDALE  > .  the  Senator  from 
Utah  I  Mr.  Moss  i ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  ^Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pell) ,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicofp),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  iMr.  Stevenson), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  tMr.  Syming- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge),  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi 'Mr.  Stennis*  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
( Mr.  Stevenson  >  would  vote  "nay." 

I  also  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambreu.)  would  note  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr,  Mttndt) 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
is  necessarily  absent  and,  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote    nay." 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott  » ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Brock).  the  Senator  from  New 
York  Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater.*,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  iMr.  Gurney)  .  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  Mr.  Miu-er;,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe ),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  iMr.  Weicker*  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 


SaztM 

Stennls 


Stevenson 
Syml&gtOD 


Talmadgt 
Wrtcker 
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YEAS— 37 

Aiken 

Curtis 

McClellan 

AUen 

Dole 

McOee 

Baker 

Domlnlck 

Montoya 

Beall 

Pannln 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Pul  bright 

Both 

Bennett 

Grtffln 

Scott 

Bible 

Hansen 

Smitb 

Burdlck 

Hanke 

Spong 

Byrd, 

Hruaka 

Stevens 

Harry  P. 

Jr.     Jordan.  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Lon« 

Tower 

Cook 

Magnuaon 

Young 

Cotton 

Manafleld 
NATS— 30 

Bogg» 

Harris 

Paatore 

Brooke 

Hart 

Pearson 

Caae 

Hatfleld 

Proxmlre 

ChUea 

HoUlnKS 

Randolph 

Church 

Hughes 

Schwelker 

Cooper 

Inouye 

Sparkman 

Cranaton 

Javits 

Stafford 

Ervin 

Mathlaa 

Taft 

Pong 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Qravel 

Nelson 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING— 33 

AUott 

Bllender 

Mclntyre 

Anderson 

GambreU 

Miller 

Bayh 

Ooldwater 

Mosdale 

Bentsen 

Ovimey 

Moss 

Brock 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Buckley 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pell 

Bagleton 

Kennedy 

Percy 

Eastland 

McOovern 

RibicoS 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  whicb 
S.  3390  was  rejected  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  would  tba 
distinguished  majority  leader  state  what 
is  the  next  order  of  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  The  military 
procurement  bill. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  may  «« 
have  order? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  Will  the  majority 
leader  delay  until  order  is  restored? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  first  track  this  morning,  until  about 
1  o'clock,  was  Calendar  No.  917.  HJl. 
15495,  an  act  to  authorize  appropriatioot 
during  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vesa^ 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weaporis,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  authorize  construction  at 
certain  installations  in  connection  with 
the  Safeguard  antiballistic  missile  sys- 
tem, and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  per- 
sonnel strength  for  each  active  duty 
component  and  of  the  selected  reserve  of 
each  reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  anticipate  we  will  be  some  days  on 
that  bill,  which  wUl  be  managed  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stenots). 
Hopefully,  that  will  be  followed  by  the 
SALT  Treaty.  Hopefully,  that  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  revenue  bill,  and  hopefully, 
that  will  be  followed  by  HJR.  1. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  What  about  the  interim 
agreement  on  offensive  weapons? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  TTiat  will  come  In 
there  somewhere.  We  will  operate  on  at 
least  a  couple  of  tracks,  maybe  a  multi- 
ple track  basis,  to  try  to  clear  the  Calen- 
dar and  dispose  of  as  much  of  the  Pres- 
ident's program  as  possible. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  We  disposed  of  some  of  it 
a  few  minutes  ago.  I  Laughter.] 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Is  there  ajiy  more  business  to- 
night, or  any  more  rollcalls  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  of  this  time,  no. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  just  re- 
jected be  printed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  military  procurement  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Just  printed? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, but  I  wonder  if  the  Chair  will  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busl- 
ne68. 
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.«T  TTARY  PROCXniEMENT  AUTHOR- 
^'^^    SmONS.  1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
^  F.  BYRD,  JR.) .  The  Chair  lays  be- 
^Li  senate  HJl.  15495,  which  the 

■^^'SsSSSt  legislaUve  clerk  read  as 

^"i'hin  (Hii.  15498)  to  authorize  approprl- 
.:^n.  during  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  pro- 
*'^ent<^?  aircraft,  mlssllee.  naval  vessels, 
Sd  combkt  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
^^  and  re«»arch.  development.  t*«t^ 
r!S  evJauatlon  for  the  ArnuKl  Forces,  and  to 
:itS  construction  at  certain  inst*lU- 
?C  ^connection  with  the  Safeguard  antl- 
*SS  missile  system,  and  to  prescribe  the 
^*Sz^  personnel  strength  for  each  ac- 
U^uTcomponent  and  of  the  Selected  RjJ- 
!!!!.  of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
j^Bied  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  H.R.  15495 
fflU  become  the  unfinished  jusiness  be- 
mnning  tomorrow. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  re- 

'^'^^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU  the 
Senator  restate  it? 

Mr   BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    the    Cooper 
amendment,  as  amended  by  the  Brooke 
amendment,  be  printed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bill. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Just  printed. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No  objection. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  reason  for  that 
is  that  this  is  williin  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
I  think  that  is  a  matter  we  have  to  go 
into  quite  carefully. 

I  would  have  no  objection  to  having  the 
bill  as  it  was  finally  rejected  printed. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  did  not  ask  for  a 
printing  of  the  entire  bill  that  was  de- 
feated. I  asked  only  for  a  printing  of  the 
Cooper  amendment  as  amended  by  the 
Brooke  amendment.  I  asked  that  that  be 
printed  as  an  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  as  re- 
jected be  printed.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  First,  is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  distinguished  Senator  just 
have  the  Cooper  substitute,  as  amended 
by  the  Brooke  amendment,  printed,  with- 
out asking  that  it  be  printed  as  aj\ 
amendment?  It  can  be  offered  later  as 
£ui  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  have  tried  to  take 
it  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  I  thought  that  was 
the  intention. 

Mr.  >IANSFIELD.  That  was  talking 
about  the  whole  bill. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  IXANSFIELD.  But  I  ask  that  the 
Senator  not  ask  that  it  be  printed  as  an 
amendment  until  the  appropriate  Sen- 
ate amendment  is  considered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Even  the  Cooper 
amendment  as  amended? 


Mr.  MANSPIELiD.  Yes.  Just  printed. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  All  right.  Since 
majority  leader  so  requests,  I  amend 
my  unanimous- consent  request  to  ask 
that  the  Cooper  amendment,  as  amended 
by  the  Brooke  amendment,  be  printed. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection?  

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Just  to  determine  the 
intention  of  the  Senator,  does  he  lnt«id 
to  offer  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing  bill? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  know  what  is 
pending;  probably  that  is  my  problem. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  military  pro- 
curement bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Military  procurement? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  Intend  to  offer  it  as 
an  amendment  to  the  military  procure- 
ment bin. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  if  so  offered,  of  course, 
it  will  be  open  to  ame.ndmaat  and  modi- 
ncatlon?  . 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Oh,  yes,  open  to  amend- 
ment and  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  foreign  as- 
sistance bill  just  rejected  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 


States  Xorcea  with  respect  to  nallltary  actions 
thp  in  Indochina  may  be  used  only  tor  th«  pur- 
pose  of  withdrawing  aU  United  States  ground, 
naval,  and  air  fftpces  from  Vietnwn,  lM»,  and 
Cambodia  and  protecting  «uoh  fcroea  bb  they 
art  withdrawn.  The  wlthdrawiU  of  ail  United 
States  forces  from  Vietnam.  Lane,  and  Cam- 
bodlA  shaU  be  c»»rled  out  within  four  montJM 
after  the  uaXe  of  enactment  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  there  ha*  been  a  release  of 
ai:  American  prisoners  of  wax  held  by  the 
government  of  North  Vietnam  or  any  gov- 
ernment allied  with  them. 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80R  OF  A  BILL 

B.  37t» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Harris*   was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3759,  ft  bill  to 
provide  for  the  humane  care,  treatment, 
habUltatlon,  and  protection  of  the  men- 
tally  retarded  in   reaidentlal   facilities 
through  the  establishment  of  strict  qual- 
ity operatiem  and  control  standards  and 
the  support  of  the  implementation  of 
such  standards  by  Federal  aaslstance,  to 
establish  State  plans  which  require  a  sur- 
vey of  need  for  assistance  to  residential 
facilities  to  enable  them  to  be  in  com- 
pliance with  such  standards,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.5i- 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
vrtU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HUOHES  ON  TOMORROW 
VACATED 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preaident. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
previously  entered  recognizing  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr. 
HtJCHEB  >  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  on 

tomorrow  be  vacated.   

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS 1973— AMENDMENT 

AllISNDMKMT    NO.    134T 

Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  BROOKE  submitted  the  following 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  'H.R.  15495)  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1973  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize construction  at  certain  installa- 
tions in  connection  with  the  Safeguard 
antiballistic  missile  system,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strenjfth 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

AMrNDMiNT  No.  1347 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  a  new  section 

as  follows :  . 

Skc.  13.  (a)  Funds  authorized  or  appropn,- 
ated   by  this  or  any  other  Act  for  Unltea 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HUGHES  ON  WEDNESDAY. 
JULY  26 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
recognizing  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes >  be  reinstltuted 
for  the  day  after  tomorrow,  immediately 
following  the  remarks  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  <»  tomor- 
row, following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  vmder  the  standing  order,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  with  statranents  therein  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  LAY  BEFORE  THE  SEN- 
ATE   THE    MILITARY    PROCURE- 
MENT BILL  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusioQ  of  the  routine  naomin«  busln«i» 
OG  tomorrow,  the  caMiir  lay  before  the 
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Setuite   the   unflnlfihed   business,   HJl. 
154BS. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER,  Without 
objection.  It  is  ao  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TIME  LIMITATION  ON 
8.  2871.  A  BILL  TO  PROTECT  MA- 
RINE MAMMALS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  S.  2871  is  called  up  and  made  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate, 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  the  bill  of 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  or  his 
designee. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This  is  the  bill 
to  protect  marine  mammals. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TIME  LIMITATION  ON 
THE  BILL  MAKLNQ  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  the  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
called  up  and  made  the  pending  ques- 
tion, there  be  a  limitation  thereon  of  3 
hours  on  the  bill.  1  hour  on  any  amend- 
ment, and  one-half  hour  on  any  amend- 
ment to  an  amendment,  debatable  mo- 
tion, or  appeal,  provided  that  the  Sena- 
tors In  control  of  time  on  the  bill  may 
yield  therefrom  to  any  Senator  on  any 
amendment,  debatable  motion,  or  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Lb  so  ordered. 


hour  on  any  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment debatable  motion,  or  appeal? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  July 
20,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  pro- 
viding for  1  hour  on  the  bill,  and  1  hour 
on  the  amendments  and  amendments  in 
the  second  degree,  debatable  motions, 
and  appeals. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C    BYRD.  I  thank  the 

Chair.  

PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will   convene  at   10  a.m. 

Immediately  following  the  remarks  of 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  Chair  will  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  then  unfinished  business. 
H.R.  15495.  the  so-called  military  pro- 
curement bill.  Debate  will  continue  on 
that  bill,  amendments  will  be  in  order, 
and  the  leadership  expresses  the  hope 
that  Senators  who  have  amendments 
will  be  prepared  to  call  up  their  amend- 
ments. 

At  no  later  than  5  p.m.  tomorrow,  the 
dtstingiiished  majority  leader  or  his  des- 
ignee will  temporarily  lay  aside  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill:  and  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
so-called  marine  mammals  bill.  3.2871. 
for  the  second  track,  on  which  there  is  a 
time  agreement.  RoUcall  votes  on 
amendments  thereto  and  on  the  bill  it- 
self undoubtedly  are  in  the  offing. 

So  there  will  be  yea-and-nay  votes 
tomorrow. 


ORDER  FOR  3.  2871.  A  BILL  TO  PRO- 
TECT MARINE  MAMMALS,  TO  BE 
MADE  THE  SECOND  TRACK  ITEM 
TOMORROW,  AND  FOR  THE  MILI- 
TARY PROCUREMENT  BILL  TO  BE 
TEMPORARILY  LAID  ASIDE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row It  be  In  order,  no  later  than  5  p.m.. 
for  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
to  be  recognized  to  call  up  S.  2871.  a  bill 
to  protect  marine  mammals,  making  It 
the  second  track  item,  and  that  the  then 
unfinished  busineaa,  H.R.  15495,  the 
military  procurement  bill,  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  remain  in  a  temporarily 
lald-aside  status  imtll  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  tomorrow.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  present  a  parliamentary 
inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  With  refer- 
ence to  8.  2871,  a  bin  to  protect  marine 
mammals,  will  the  Chair  Inform  me  as 
to  whether  or  not  aome  days  ago  an  or- 
der wae  entered  agreeing  to  time  on  any 
amendments,  the  time  to  be  limited  to 
1  hour  on  any  amendment  and  one-half 


Robert  R.  Fletcher  Kurt  W.  Kohn 

WllU&m  B.  Robert  E.  Markush 

Fergerson,  Jr.  PbUlp  R.  B.  McB<Mt«r 

John  R.  Gill,  Jr.  Robert  E.  O.  Norton 

Ferdinand  R.  Joseph   P.   O'Maliey 

Hassler.  Jr.  Harold  E.  Ramsey 
Jimmle  D.  Hawthorne  James  A.  RtchardsoD 

Edward  J.  Hlnman  Saul   W.   Roeen 

Axel  W.  Hoke  Robert  E.  Strelcher 

Isao  Hoehlwara  Norman  C.  Tellet 

Robert  C.  Hoye  Fred  E.  Tosh 

Albert  Z.  Kaplklan  James  R.  Warbawe 

To  be  iurgton 

David  A.  Cooney  Howard  E.  Kulln 

Laurence   S.   Farer       David  M.  Neville,  Jr. 
William  T.  Frledewald  Gary  R.  Noble 
James   B.   Halllgan       Robert  F.  Read 
Ralph  H.  Henderson      Kenneth  C.  Schneider 
Barry  J.   Hotter  Robert  W.  Sullivan 

Luverne  A.  Husen         Stephen  P.  Swersle 
Donald  R.  Jaslnskl       Oerold  V.  Vandervlugt 
Michael  J.  Kinney 

To  be  dental  director 
C.    Larry    Crabtree        Kenneth    C.    Potter 
Winston  W.  PYenzel     Jack  D.  Robertson 

To  be  senior  dental  surgeon 
Ray  W.  Alcox  Richard  S.  Law 

Oeorge  L.  Crocker  Thomas  E.  McClellan 
Reginald  N.  Edwards  Richard  B.  McDowell 
Clair  L.  Gardner  Jaimes  W.  Miller 

Russell  O.  Glauser        Jerry  D.  Nlswander 
Stanley  B.  Helfetz         John  W.  Vltamvas 
James  R.  Hull  Keith  O.  Winkler 

Wayne  R.  Jameson 

To  be  dental  surgeon 
Thomas  L.  Austin         Henry  J.  Vanhassel 
Louis  F.   Cannarale      Richard  G   Weaver 
William  P.  Hussman     Richard  L.  Webber 
Francis  Y.  Klhara  WUllam  E.  Wright 

James  E.  StandUer 

To  be  nurse  director 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  AJil. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate  I  move,  in  Eiccordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  adjournment  until  10  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  and  at  9 :  56 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Tuesday,  July  25.  1972.  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  July  24.  1972: 

Pttblic  Health  Sekvici 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel 
action  In  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  subject  to  quaOlflcatlons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations : 

I.  For  {permanent  promotion : 
7*0  be  medical  director 
Henry  V.  Belcher  William  PolUn 

Charles  H.  Boettner      Alan  S.  Rabson 
George  G.  Browning      Paul  J.  Schmidt 
Claude  R.  Garfield         David  J  Sencer 
Marllvn  K.  Hutchison  Nicholas  P   Slnaly 
Leon  R.  Jellerson  Eleanor  P  Smith 

Robert  Y  Katase  Paul  Q.  Smith 

WUllam  S.  Lalnhart      Robert  J.  Trautman 
Louis  Levy  Jame«  L   Wellhouse 

David  P  Mlchener 

To  be  senior  surgeon 
David  L.  Aronson  Charles  L.  Donaldson 

Jacob  A.  Brody  H.  Bruce  Dull 

Peter  G.  Contacos  Arvo  B.  Ederma 


Marie  M.  Lech 
Ruth  J.  Metka 
Ann  C.  Rooney 
Doris  A.  Tansley 


Dolores  R   Basco 

Mary  L.  Brown 

Evelyn  A.  Eckberg 

Janet  L.  Fltzwater 

Jane    W.    Hay 

To  be  senior  nurse  officer 

Alice  E.  Duncan  Carol  M.  Larson 

Marcella  R.  Dwyer  Margaret  M.  Eeanlck 

Patricia  P.  GrimaUa  Virginia  K.  Saba 

Alice  M.  Haggerty  Blllee  Vonfumettl 

Alice  R.  Harmon 

To  be  nurse  officer 

Ray  Cameron  Sidney  S.  Louis 

Sandra  J.  Eyres  Richard  A.  Monis 

To  be  sanitary  engineer  director 

Ralph  J.  Black  Herbert  H.  Jonee 

Clarence  E.  Cuyler  Edwin  M.  Lamphere 

Theodore  C.  Ferris  Ralph  I.  Larsen 
Raymond  R.  Goldberg  Roger  D.  Lee 

Lawrence  C.  Gray  Donald  J.  Nelson,  Jr. 

John  L.  S.  Hlckey  Donald  T.  Townley 
Theodore  Jafle 

To  be  senior  sanitary  engineer 

Perry  C.  Brackett  Julius  J.  Sabo 

To  be  sanitary  engineer 

Robert  L.  Ajax  Thomas  M.  Moore 

WlUUm  E.  Barkley  Donald  O.  Myer 

Peter  T.  Bengtson  James  L.  Oser 

David  E.  Bernhardt  Allen  H   Palmer 

Denlfl  B.  Body  George  L.  Pettlgrew 

Richard  P.  Bogga  Charles  R.  Phillips 

Jerry  L.  Butler  Marls  Pubulls 

George  A.  CarBon  Stanley  J.  Reno 

John  K.  CanweU  Marvin  Rosensteln 

Robert  M.  Clark  J'red  O  Rueter 

Ronald  P.  Coene  J<Ain  L-  RuaseU 

William  D.  Conroy  William  L.  Ryan 

Charles  P.  Coeta  Francis  L.  Schulte 
William  A.  Pelalng.  Jr.  Keith  R.  Sherer 

Barry  L.  Johnson  MmtIs  Q.  Tucker 

Herbert  P.  Klein  WUllam  J.  Wandersw 

Kenneth  J.  James  V.  WasklewUa  ,, 

Kronoveter  Robert  B.  Weldner  j 

Robert  E.  Landreth  Charles  H.  WentwwtB 

Pong  N.  Lem  m           „       . . 

Howard  D.  Metis  Richard  P.  Wromble 


To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
„.-_K  -  Harrison        CJtele  A.  Wright 
S2d0b»Dche«  Gary  D.Young 

TO  be  scientist  director 
„^rm»e  E  AnderBon     RUus  H.  Majors 
2S^  B«ncato         Richard  E.  Marland 
KefLBuker  James  V.  Smith 

TO  be  senior  scientist 
jgnneth  A.  Borchardt  Malcolm  D.  Hoggan 
jjtnk  L.Bryan 

To  be  scientist 

puntellB  O.  Rentos 

To  be  sanitarian  director 
tuvardP.Byomson       Arthur  B.Kaye 
*SS  J.  C^ldsmlth    JohnW.Kllpatrlck 
Bobert  P.  Hayward 

To  be  senior  sanitarian 
n«r«  J  Brlttaln,  Jr.   James  L.  Shoemake 
,      .„  A  nelaer  Lee  W.  Smith 

S^/lS  Richard  E.Stedman 

^T  t  K^Ley  Dale  H.  Treusdell 

^^Sa»  OalvlnC.Vau«hn 

goger  O.  Olmsted 

To  be  sanitarian 

Theadore  H.  Ericksen,  ThMnas  C  Jones 
^  J  James  P.  Lawler 

I^  O.  Garten  James  M.  Stewart 

^^  O.  Goodman       Charles  J .  Wells 
Sdwln  J.  Hetdlg 

TO  be  senior  assistant  sanitarian 

Royce  L.  Gragg 
Thomas  J.  Hartrlch.  Jr. 

To  be  senior  pharmacist 
Mark  H  Barnett  Paul  J.  Lesage 

John  H.  Herath  M.  Thomas  Wagner, 

Thomas  H.  Hodges  Jr. 

Oene  O.  Knapp 

To  be  pharmacist 
Richard  R.  Ashbaugh   Daniel  Hausman 
Eo^rt  L.  Ashmore        William  P.  Heffernan 
THomas  S.  Bozzo  Walter  Jakubowskl 

Edward  C   Brennan       Michael  J.  Kopcho 
Robert  Brotman  Edward  L.  Kniger 

Robert  L  Childress       Philip  G   Lawrence 
James  V   Christian        Dan  Y    Mlura 
George  E.  Conley  Laurence  D  Sykes 

Raymond  J.  Farkas       Jeremiah  R.  Toomey 
Paul  T.  Farrell  Lelghton  H.  Tooms 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacist 
Esrl  L.  Wunder. 

To  be  veterinary  director 
Joe  W.  Atkinson. 

To  be  senior  veterinary  officer 
Everette  F.  Baker.  Jr.    WUllam  T.  London 
Fritz  P  Glucksteln       Richard  A.  Tjalma 
Gerald  A.  Jacobson       Gordon  D.  WaUace 
To  be  veterinary  officer 

Richard  A.  Mason 
James  D.  Small 

To  be  dietitian  director 

Alice  M.  Stang 
Letltla  W.  Warnock 

To  be  senior  dietitian 

Louise  L.  Boyer 
Jane  A.  Davldaaver 
Mdette  M.  Jacobeon 

To  be  dietitian 
Carol  J.  Bresley 

To  be  senior  therapist 
Melvln  Bader  Martha  M.  Lasche 

Vincent  J.  Barbato       Mario  L.  SalvanelU 
alley  B.  Bingham         Lawrence  Sldel 
WUllam  E.  Cox  Lennes  A.  Talbot 

To  be  therapist 
Mauma  E.  Compllto     Robert  N.  Parrette 
NeU  O.  Hartman  Dale  E.  Swett 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapist 
Qeimld  L.  Rogers 

To  be  health  services  director 
Bebeec*  C.  Chavee  Alice  B.  Prazer 
Boy  L.  Davis.  Jr.  Henry  P   James 


Harry  V.  Spangler 
Joel  Vemlck 


Delbert  L.  Nye 
James  O.  Paine 
Gloria  M.  RuBso 

To  be  senior  health  services  officer 
Robert  M.  Beauregard  Paul  E.  Jones 
Paul  Blank  Robert  J.  Mahon 

Gloria  S.  Burloh  Kenneth  R.  Nelson,  Jr. 

Charles  P.  Proom  Robert  Sullivan 

Clifton  R.  QraveUe 

To  be  health  services  officer 
Erich  W.  Bretthauer      Charles  W.  Roach 
NeU  8.  Ooldstem  Joeepb  Scotto 

Kenneth  D.  Howard       Ralph  E.  Shuplng 
Thomas  J .  Keast  Robert  P.  Swleclckl 

Stanley  J.  Klaael.  Jr.      EUaabeth  8.  Trevw 
David  N.  McNeils  John  B.  Wiggins.  Jr. 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officer 
Joseph  E.  Brantley.  Jr.  James  J.  Polkabla 
Oeorge  B.  Elder  Richard  A.  TeU 

WUllam  J.  Gregory,  Jr.  David  T.  Tlngey 
Joan  E.  P.  HoUoway  Peter  K.  Vaslow 
WUllam  H.  Gates,  Jr. 

U.S.  Aasrr 
The  following -named  offlows  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3442  and  3447 : 


To  be  major  general 
Brig    Gen.  Herbert  Eric  Wolff,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army    of    the   United   States    (colonel,   U£. 

Army).  ...    ,. 

Brig  Gen.  John  Kirk  Slnglaub,  561-10- 
2506.  Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (colonel, 
U  S   Army ) . 

Brig  Gen.  Sam  Sims  WaUer.  549-3a-«698. 
Army   of    the    United    States    (colonel,   U.S. 

Brig  Gen.  WUllam  Roy  Wolfe.  Jr..  245- 
60-7696,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army  I .  ~>lv_QA_ 

Brig  Gen.  Charles  Robert  Myer.  235-3*- 
1338.    Army   of   the   United   States    (colonel. 

Brig  Gen.  Gordon  James  Duquemln,  390- 
12-0184.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army).  ..._ 

Brig  Gen  Henry  Everett  Em«»on,  457- 
38-2896.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Herbert  Ardis  Schulke.  Jr..  502- 
03-6634,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel. 

UJ5.  Army). 

Brig  Gen.  Charles  James  Simmons,  460- 
64-3081,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 

U.S.  Army).  ^         ,        ._. 

Brig  Gen.  Charles  Echols  Spraglns.  576- 
18-6416.  .-Vrmy  of  the  United  States  icolonel, 
U.S.  Army).  _  „„ 

Brig  Gen.  George  Magoun  WaUaoe  U.  2S2- 
30-6776.  Army  of  the  United  States  t  colonel. 

Brig  Gen.  DeWJtt  Clinton  Smith,  Jr..  578- 
22-0205,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieu- 
tenant colonel.  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig  Gen.  Jonathan  Rowell  Burton.  562- 
54-0679,  Army  of  the  Unlt«l  States  (colonel. 
U,S.  Army).  „„_  ,. 

Brig  Gen.  Harold  Robert  Aaron.  307-16- 
4681,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  WUbur  Henry  Vinson,  Jr.,  57B- 
20-7459,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 

U.S.  Army).  ^^ 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Royster  Thurman,  in, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  Banks  Cooper.  579- 
53-8235,  Army  of  thti  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Peter  Oeorge  Olenchuk,  196- 
14-3693.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  Maurice  Hall.  651-2»- 
7043.  Army  of  the  tJnlted  State*  (wdonel. 
U8.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Daniel  Orrln  Qrabam.  640-26- 


3581.  Army  of  the  TJnlted  States    (colonel, 
VS.  Army).  „„  ,. 

Brig.  Oen.  John  Murphy  Dunn,  038-16- 
6883.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (Ueutenant 
colonel,  VB.  Army). 

Brig  Oen.  Eugene  Priest  Porrester,  410-64- 
1372,  Army  of  the  UnlUd  SUtes  (IteuUnant 
colonel.  UJB.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  WUllam  Johnston  Maddox,  Jr.. 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes 
(colonel,  V£.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Howard  Tackaberry. 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States 
lUeuUnant  colonel.  VS.  Army) . 

Brig  Gen.  George  Anthony  Eebh.  373-18- 
6025.   Army  of  the  United   States    (colonal. 

VJS.  Army).  ,      ^^„ 

Brig.  G«n.  H"""^  Duggln*  Smith.  Jr„  4fl3- 
08-8383.  Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (Ueuten- 
ant colonel.  VB.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  Edward  McOonnell, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes 
(colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Patrick  WlUlam  Powers,  561- 
54-7517,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel. 

U.S.  Army).  _ 

Brig.  G*n.  Joseph  C5orbett  MoDooough, 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  Unltwi  SUtee 
( jolonel,  UjB.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  DcMin  Albert  Starry,  510-22- 
2130,  Army  of  the  umted  St»tee  (lleuunant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  OccU  Walton  BoopelHom,  881- 
13-7984,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel. 
U.S.  Anny). 

Brig.  Oen.  James  Prank  Hamlet.  086-14- 
6302.  Army  of  the  United  Sutes  (Ueutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Anny).  ^^ 

Brig.  Gen.  ChesUr  M.  McKeen.  Jr..  360-06- 
3544,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Sylvan  Bdwln  Salter.  433-12- 
5743,    Army   of   the   United    SUtes    (colonel. 

U.8.  Army). 

The  following-named  ofBcers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Araay  of  the  Unite* 
SUtes  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  tlUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3306; 


To  be  brigadier  general 
Brig,    Gen.    John   Kirk    SingUub.    551-10- 
2506,   Army   of   the   Unlt«l   St*te»    i  colonel, 
U.S.  Army).  „„  ,_ 

Brig  Gen.  George  Anthony  Rebh,  373-18- 
6026,  Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (colonel, 
VB.  Army). 

Maj.  Oen.  John  Louis  KUngenhagen.  678- 
48-6070,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  ( colonel. 
U.8.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Jonathan  Bowell  Burton.  662- 
54-0679.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel. 
UJ3.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  Robert  Aaron.  307-16- 
4531.  Army  of  the  UnlUd  SUtes  (colonel, 
VB.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  Joseph  Ursano,  079-14- 
6886.  Army  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  VB. 
Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Jeffrey  Greenwood  Smith..  267- 
30-8277.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel. 

U.8.  Army). 

Maj.  Oen.  H&nrid  Arthur  Kissinger.  388-14- 
3938.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
VB.  Army). 

Ma]  Gen.  Harold  Biirton  Gibson.  Jr..  408- 
14-6962,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel. 
U.B.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  CecU  Walton  Hospelhorn.  331- 
12-7934.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colcaiel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Oen.  Oeorge  Monroe  Bush.  028-12- 
0897.  Army  of  the  United  SUVes  (colonal. 
U.8.  Army  i . 

Maj.  Gen.  Richard  Hulbert  Grovee.  043-33- 
1884.  Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (colonel. 
U.8.  Army). 

Maj.  Oen.  John  Charles  Bennett,  136-32- 
3600.  Anny  of  the  Unlt«l  SUtea  (colonel, 
U.B.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Patrick  WlUUm  PoweiB,  661-64- 
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7617.  Army  of  th«  UnlUd  States  (ooloMl, 
VS.  Army) . 

MmJ  0«n.  Tbomaa  Edward  Fltzpatrlck,  Jr., 
03a-0ft-O118.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel.  XJS.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  George  Magoun  Wallace  II,  263- 
30-5770,  Army  of  the  United  States  i colonel. 
VS.  Anny>. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Neale  Macklnnon.  081- 
3S-aOM,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Armvl 

MaJ.  Oen.  Harold  Gregory  Moore,  401-16- 
2890,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
VS.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  BtehoU  Spraglns,  576-18- 
6416,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army^ 
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MaJ.  Gen.  John  Terrell  Carley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army    of    the    United    States    (colonel,    VS. 

Armv ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Peter  George  Olenchuk.  196-14- 
3593.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army ) . 

MaJ.  Gen,  PranK  Anton  Hlnrlchs,  440-14- 
8339.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army ) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  CurtU  Wheaton  Chapman.  Jr.. 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
I  colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Chester  M  McKeen.  Jr.:  360- 
05-0272,  Army  of  the  United  Stales  i  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen  Dean  Van  Lydegraf ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 


July  2J,, 
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July  2J^, 


1972 


Army   of   the   United   States    (colonel,   UA 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  Banks  Cooper,  57»-S}. 
8235,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  VM. 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Dennis  Philip  McAullffe,  051-1». 
0404.  Army  of  the  United  States  (coloost, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  Edward  McConnell 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  SUtsa 
I  colonel.  U.S.  Army), 

MaJ.  Oen.  Robert  Carter  McAllster.  404-l»- 
6944,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Herbert  Joseph  McChrystal,  Jr.. 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colo- 
nel,  U.8.   Anny). 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SPEEDY   TRIAL 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  KEATING 


OF    OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Mondav.  July  24.  1972 

Mr.  KEATINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  No- 
vember I  Introduced  a  bill  designed  to  In- 
sure the  prompt  disposition  of  criminal 
cases  arising  in  Federal  district  courts. 
and  this  legislation  was  drawn  up  in  light 
of  evidence  of  Increasing  time  intervals 
between  the  arrest  of  criminals  and  their 
trials. 

Nevertheless,  steps  are  being  taken  In 
many  areas  throughout  the  country  to 
correct  the  problems  caused  by  backlogs 
in  courtroom  dockets.  An  article  recently 
appearing  In  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
hdps  to  illustrate  what  is  being  done  in 
my  own  congressional  district,  where 
judges  are  under  strict  orders  from  Chief 
Justice  C.  Williams  O'Neill  of  the  Ohio 
Supreme  Co\irt  to  expedite  the  disposi- 
tion of  crlmlnsd  cases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  highly  gratifying  to 
note  this  kind  of  response  from  State  and 
local  officials  to  insure  the  guarantee  of 
criminal  defendants  to  a  "speedy  and 
public  trial. "  Properly  implemented 
across  the  land,  speedier  trials  will  cer- 
tainly help  to  reduce  the  overall  crime 
rate,  as  well  as  help  to  restore  a  measure 
of  lost  confidence  in  the  ability  of  our 
judicial  institutions  to  deliver  a  fair  and 
prompt  application  of  the  law  to  all  of- 
fenders. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  this  article  from 
the  Cincinnati  E^nquirer  Into  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

JtrDGXs  RxoTTo  Backlog  or  Casks 
Under  the  watchfiil  eyas  of  the  Ohio  Su- 
preme   Court,    local    Common    Pleas    Court 
Judge*  have  reduced  their  backlog  of  pend- 
ing caaee  thla  yaar. 

Cases  awaiting  flnal  disposition  dropped 
from  6089  In  January  to  5646  In  June,  ac- 
cording to  statistics  released  by  the  Supreme 
Court  this  week.  During  this  period,  3424 
new  cases  were  filed. 

The  flgnres  used  by  the  high  court  were 
supplied  hy  the  11  local  Judges,  who.  for  the 
flret  time,  are  IndlTldually  accountable  for 
all  matters  before  them. 

PreTlousiy.  the  11  Judges  combined  their 
figures  Into  a  single  report  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Ohio  Suprem*  Court  Chief  Justice  C.  Wll- 
Uam  CTNeUl  beHevee  the  new  system  making 
each  Judge  reepooslble  for  his  docket  has 
speeded  up  oaae  dlapoattloa  throughout  the 
•tate. 


Many  local  Courthouse  observers  sigree  and 
say  Hamilton  County  Common  Pleas  Court 
Judges  are  working  harder  and  disposing  of 
more  cases  than  ever. 

According  to  the  figures,  in  the  first  six 
months  of  his  year,  Judges  disposed  of  an 
average  of  362  case*.  Including  146  criminal 
cases.  They  had  an  average  504  cases  pend- 
ing, including  76  cnminal  cases.  During 
t.hi«  time  there  was  an  average  of  311  new 
cases  filed  per  Judge. 

Here  are  the  actual  9gures  released  by  the 
Supreme  Coxxrt  showing  *8ea  disposed  of 
dxirlng  the  first  six  months  of  1972  and  cases 
pending  as  of  June  30: 

Judge  Gilbert  Bettman,  cases  disposed. 
381;  cases  pending,  439. 

Judge  Lyle  Castle,  cases  disposed.  407; 
(jases  pending,  486. 

Judge  Prank  Gusweller.  caaee  disposed. 
296;   cases  pending.  552. 

Judge  John  Keefe,  cases  disposed.  292; 
cases  pending.  589. 

Judge  Ralph  Kohnen.  cases  disposed,  302; 
cases  pending.  499. 

Judge  Robert  Kraft,  cases  disposed,  441; 
cases  pending.  510. 

Judge  William  S.  Matthews,  cases  disposed. 
321;  cases  pending,  496. 

Jtidge  William  H.  Matthews,  cases  disposed, 
463;   oases  pending,  801. 

Judge  William  Morrlssey,  cases  disposed, 
409;  caaes  pending,  470. 

Judge  MeUin  Rueger,  oases  disposed,  387; 
cases  pending.  424. 

Judge  Robert  Wood,  cases  disposed,  290; 
cases  pending,  480. 


EFFECTS    OF    NUCLEAR    TEST    AT 
AMCHITKA,  ALASKA,  A  YEAR  AGO 


HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

MoTiday.  July  24.  1972 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr  President,  the  data 
and  evidence  of  the  effects  of  the  AEC 
underground  nuclear  test  at  Amchitka, 
Alaska,  a  year  ago  are  still  trickling  in. 
At  the  time  I  opposed  the  test  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  unnecessary  from  a 
weapons  standpoint.  It  was  hurtful  to  our 
international  relations  and  was  unduly 
destructive  environmentally.  A  news 
story  in  the  Washington  Post  of  July  23, 
1972,  presents  further  information  on  the 
ecological  damage  reported.  The  num- 
ber of  sea  otters  killed  in  that  blast  was 
at  least  1.000  as  opposed  to  the  AEC 
claim  that  only  18  otters  died.  In  the  in- 
terest of  sharing  this  information  with 
Senators  who  may  have  missed  the  in- 
formative news  item.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articl* 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricou), 
as  follows : 

AUCHTTKA   OTRR   KILL   HXLO    1,000 

(By  Dennis  Oowals) 

Amchttka,  IsulHd,  Alaska. — A  month-loof 
survey  on  this  remote  Aleutian  island  has 
convinced  biologists  that  shock  waves  from 
last  November's  underground  test  of  a  proto- 
type antl-mlasUe  nuclear  warhead  killed  as 
many  as  1 .000  sea  otters. 

But  Alaska  SUte  game  Biologist  Karl 
Schneider,  a  sea  otter  specialist  who  had 
claimed  earlier  that  the  five  megaton  hydro- 
gen bomb  killed  more  otters  than  the  Atomlo 
Energy  Commission  admitted  or  had  pre- 
dicted before  the  Nov.  6  blast,  says  there  Is 
"no  significant  long-term  damage"  to  ths 
Island's  otter  population. 

Scientists  tielleve  6,000  to  8.000  sea  ottan 
Inhabit  this  rocky,  treeless  Island,  1.200  miles 
southwest  of  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Schneider  said  recently  completed  popula- 
tion surveys  "didn't  change  our  opinions  of 
what  happened  a  great  deal." 

ASC   CLAIM  CHALLEMGXD 

A  week  after  the  detonation  of  projeot 
Carmlkln  more  than  a  mile  underground. 
Schneider  and  other  sUte  blologlsU  chal- 
lenged the  ABC's  claUn  that  only  18  otten 
died,  suggesting  Instead  that  800  to  1,000 
had  been  Killed  along  a  seven-mile  stretch  of 
Bering  Sea  beach. 

Dr.  Melvln  R.  Merltt.  the  AECs  top  en- 
vironmental effects  scientist  for  Cannikin 
and  the  Island's  1969  Mllrow  test,  doubted 
the  charge,  saying  he  "couldn't  believe  800 
otter  were  killed."  A  month  before  the  blast, 
ABC  scientists  had  predicted  that  perhaps  340 
otters  would  die  as  a  result  of  the  test. 

But  a  savage.  100-mlle-an-hour  Aleutian 
storm  swept  the  island  the  night  before  the 
test.  Its  dying  gusts  would  have  removed  the 
evidence,  carrying  away  nearly  all  of  the 
otters  that  were  killed  by  the  blast. 
Schneider  and  others  countered. 

Only  comparison  studies  requiring  a  new 
otter  census  this  year  would  settle  the  mat- 
ter, the  scientists  agreed. 

Prom  the  Las  Vegas  test  headquarters  of 
the  ABC,  an  agency  spokesman  admitted  the 
discrepancy  between  otter  counts  made  this 
summer  and  last. 

The  highest  otter  tally  along  the  area 
showed  1.215  animals  In  the  area.  "This  year 
the  count  was  452."  the  spokesman  .said  "It 
Is  assumed  there  are  fewer  sea  otters  there 
because  of  Cannikin,"  he  allowed. 

An  official  report  Is  expected  this  fall,  he 
said,  following  yet  another  autumn  otter 
census  which  will  be  compared  with  a  similar 
study  made  a  month  before  the  test. 

This  summer's  work,  Involvlr.g  researcher! 
from  federal,  state  and  university  lab«»- 
tories  under  contract  to  the  ABC.  revealed 
'a  clear  pattern  of  otters  coming  into  the 
area  from  both  sides,"  said  blologW 
Schneider. 


PUFAKIMO  TO  LXAVX 

-^  the  otters  are  moving  in  t^  ^eclato 

^Tiding  and  rearing  grounda,  the  ABC  s 

**  *^^kforoe  is  packing  up  and  pre- 

lSSr?o^v.  ^ne  iLand  the  »«—y  h« 

l»^-?  ror  more  than  five  year,  and  in 

•"^^  uDto  the  oamiikln  tert. 
*5^Xth  workmen  had  begun  diaman- 
^„TSSieT  campe  which  once  housed 
^  *^  i^uS  l^ore  tbMn  1.000  mUes  of 
™»  °*.-l,^^  acK»s  the  tundra,  and  gener- 
^'^^T^^-P  the  debn.  left  from 

^•.  3,^'In  camp  from  which  scientists 
iSlred  tS  controveralal  blaat  haa  already 
««*^iu^led  and  trucked  43  miles  along 
T^^^TS^the  Wen  island  to  Conatan- 
^  Ct,or  where  It  now  awalU  shipment 
""  ^^  PoT^^wlar  station  at  Shemya, 
V^^t^'^r  ^  the  Aleutian  chain. 
*BufW«  of  biologist,  and  other  sc  en- 
J,  wmTeep  coming  back  to  Amchitka 
^  the  years  to  check  for  leaking  radlo- 
J^Tlty  at  the  ABC's  two  test  sites  and  an- 
£  u-^  by  the  Defense   Department  In 

i9«e.  _^___^^__^_ 

PROPOSED    CHANGES    IN    OCCUPA- 
TIONAL    SAFETY     AND     HEALTH 
RECOEDING  REQUIREMENTS 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  WISCONSIN 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24.  1972 
Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
weaker,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
Doees  of  the  WilUams-Steiger  Occupa- 
S  Safety  and  Health  Act.  employers 
are  required  to  ke^  and  make  available 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  records  on  cer- 
tain activiUes  under  the  act.  Employers 
are  also  required  to  maintain  accurate 
records  and  periodic  reports  of  work- 
related  deaths,  injuries,  and  illnesses. 

The  Depcutment  of  Labor's  recent 
proposal  to  exempt  businesses  of  fewer 
than  eight  employees  from  certain  rec- 
ord-keeping requirements  is  a  sensible 
move.  This  proposal  would  serve  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  paperwork  now  re- 
quired of  the  small  businessman.  As  you 
know,  the  Department  continues  to  want 
to  develop,  even  with  this  exception,  a 
capability  of  judging  the  hazards  in 
those  businesses.  This,  It  seems  to  me.  Is 
vital  to  our  effort  to  begin  to  pull  to- 
gether the  kind  of  accurate  data  which 
we  now  lack  about  the  extent  of  acci- 
doits  at  the  worksite. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  follovring  proposal  to  amend 
the  recordkeeping  requirements  under 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 
as  published  in  the  Federal  Register  for 
Wednesday.  July  10,  1972: 
IDepartment  of  Labor,  OocupatloMa  Safety 

and  Health  Administration,  29   CPR  Part 

1904] 

SilXTT   AND    HIALTH    RiCORDB    AND    KlPOETINO 
SMALL    ZUrljOTKMS 

Pursuant  to  section  8  of  the  WlUlams- 
atelger  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970  (29  VS.C.  667)  and  Secretary  of 
Ubor's  Order  No.  19-71  (8«  PJl.  8754).  It 
la  hereby  proposed  to  amend  29  CFR  Part 
1904  by  establishing  a  new  I  1904.16  to  read 
M  set  forth  below  to  faclliUte  oompllanoa 
with  recording  and  reporting  requlremanta 
by  employers  with  fewer  tbaa  el^t  (8)  em- 
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oloyeee.  As  uaed  in  the  propoeal.  theterm 
■■employee"  la  uaed  without  limitation.  Th««. 
fore  the  term  to  intended  to  Inolwto  aU 
empioyeea,  wh»th«  fuU-tlme  employe*",  part- 
time  employees,  or  swaonal  employeea. 

The  proposal  to  m  furthantfice  of  ewjtlon 
8(d)  of  the  Act  proTtdln*.  among  oth«r 
thlngi.  that  information  obtained  by  the 
Secretary  be  obtalnwl  with  a  minimum 
burden  upon  employera.  eapwjlaUy  tboM 
operating  small  bualnaaaes. 

Written  daU.  views,  and  argumantt  oon- 
cerning  the  proposal  may  be  submltt*!  to 
the  Office  of  Oocupatlonal  a»I«ty  and  Hjalth 
Stattotlcs.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statlitloa.  Boom 
3818,  441  O  Street  NW.,  W»«hln«ton,  DO 
20212,  within  30  days  attnt  the  pubUoatlonof 
this  notice  In  the  PoBaii  BMoartWM.  T^* 
data,  views,  and  argumanta  will  b«  »»»»1";J*« 
for  public  inspection  and  copying  at  that 

°  The  new  i  1904.18  would  read  as  foUows: 
5  1904.16    SmaU  employers. 

Any  employer  who  had  no  more  than 
seven  (7)  employees  at  any  one  time  during 
the  calendar  year  immediately  preceding  a 
current  calendar  year,  shaU  maet  hto  obliga- 
tions under  thto  part  by:  (a)  Complying  with 
any  reporting  obligations  under  i  1004.8  con- 
cerning fatalities  or  multiple  hoepltallzatlon 
accidents,  and  (b)  meeting  any  obligations 
for  maintaining  a  log  of  oocupaUonal  Injuries 
and  lllneeees  under  !  1904JI  and  for  making 
reports  under  i  1904J1  upon  belAg  notlfl»d 
in  writing  by  the  Bureau  of  lAbor  BUttoUca 
that  the  employer  has  been  selected  to  par- 
ticipate m  a  statistical  survey  of  occupational 
Inlurles  and  Illnesses. 

(Sec.  8,  84  Stat.  1698;  29  U.S.O.  687) 

Signed  at  Washington,  D.O..  thto  10th  day 

of  July  1972. 

O.   C.   OtJlNTHMl, 

AiHatant  Secretary  of  Labor. 
[PR  Doc.72-11106  Piled  7-18-72;8:68  am) 


OIL  IMPORT  CARGO  PREFERENCE 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

or    NrW    HAMPSKIS* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  24.  1972 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  later  this 
week  it  is  expected  that  the  Senate  will 
begin  consideration  of  H.R.  18324,  the 
maritime  authorization.  Included  in  the 
bill  is  a  provision  requiring  that  50  per- 
cent of  oil  imports,  excluding  residual 
fuel  and  No.  2  fuel  oU,  be  carried  on  costly 
U.S.-flag  tankers. 

On  three  separate  occasions — June  13, 
29,  and  30—1  have  placed  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  correspondence  be- 
tween myself  and  each  of  several  Cabinet 
officials  concerning  the  oil  import  cargo 
preference  amendment.  To  date  the  re- 
sponses from  these  officials,  including  the 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Consumer  Affairs.  Mrs.  Virginia  Knaucr. 
have  been  unanimous  in  their  opposition 
to  this  amendment. 

I  further  invite  attention  to  the  letter 
which  I  received  from  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Mr.  J. 
Fred  Buzhardt,  dated  July  21.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Department  that: 

The  enactment  of  Section  3  of  HA.  18824, 
as  reported  In  the  Senate,  toouid  be  inimioal 
to  the  nations  security,  (emphaato  added) . 

In  addition.  Mr,  President.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  memorandum  on  the  cargo  pref- 
erence amendment  in  HH.  13324,  pre- 
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pared  by  the  ecoaomiats  Oscar  and  Edna 
Gaas.  Their  conclusioos  concerning  the 
effect  oi  such  an  amendment  include, 
among  others,  the  following: 

The  added  ooets  of  the  more  expensive  VS- 
flag  tanker  operaUons  wUl  ...  in  time,  be 
borne  by  the  whole  body  of  Americans,  partly 
as  taxpayers  and  partly  as  consumers  of  oUa. 

we  would  expect  a  UJ3.-flag  "cargo  prefer- 
ence" program  to  contribute  significantly  to 
the  already-ongoing  "export"  of  petroleum 
refinery  capacity  from  the  United  States. 

Th»  balance  of  reaaoning  and  of  •J^^" 
enced  Judgment  stands  against  the  propoaJ- 
tlon  that  "cargo-preference"  for  commercial 
impon  tankers  will  contribute  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr  Presidait.  theee  stotements  speak 
for  themselves  as  to  the  undesirabillty  of 
imposing  for  the  first  time  a  restrictive 
cargo  preference  requirement  cm  the 
carriage  of  private  commercial  cargoes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  copies  of 
my  correspondence  with  the  Department 
ol  Defense  and  a  summary  of  the  memo- 
randum by  Oscar  and  Edna  Oass  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  ,        ,.   .oto 

Jxrm  16.  1072. 

Hon.  MXLVIN  R.  LAiao. 
Secretary, 

Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Mm.  Smcaxikxr:  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Oommerce  recently  reported  the  bill, 
HJR.  13324,  to  authorlae  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1973  for  certain  maritime  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

In  reporting  thto  bill  the  Oonunlttee 
amended  It  by  Inaertlng  a  new  section  3,  the 
effect  of  which  to  to  require  that  at  least  60% 
of  aU  oU  Imported  on  a  quoU  basis,  alloca- 
tlona  or  licensee,  other  than  residual  fuel  oU 
to  be  uaed  as  fuel  and  No.  2  fuel  oU,  be  car- 
ried on  hlgher-coetlng  U.S.  flag  tanker  vea- 
seto.  I  and  several  of  my  ooUeagues  opposed 
thto  amendment  when  It  wa»  considered  In 
Committee  and  preeently  Intend  to  move  to 
strike  It  at  such  time  as  the  Senate  conaldera 
thto  bill. 

Enclosed  to  a  copy  of  the  bill.  HS.  lS8a4. 
and  the  report  of  the  Committee  accompany- 
ing It  (Kept.  No.  92-841).  You  will  obeerre 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  thto  report  to 
devoted  to  trying  to  Juatlfy  thto  oil  Import 
cargo  preference  amendment  on  such 
grounds  as  national  security  (see  pegea  13 
and  13)  and  the  aUeged  unavaUabUtty  of  ves- 
seto  of  the  so-caUed  "EflectlTe  U.S.-Oon- 
troUed  Pleet  (KUSC)  (see  pagee  17-19). 
Kno\k-lng  that  your  Department  does  conduct 
continuing  studiea  on  our  national  aeallft  re- 
qulpemenU,  and  that  such  mattere  aa  na- 
tional security  come  within  the  particular 
expertise  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  I 
would  appreciate  receiving  your  oomme&U 
on  thoee  portions  of  the  Committee's  report 
which  seek  to  Justify  section  3  of  the  bUl. 
HJl.  13824,  on  these  grounds. 
With  beet  wtohea. 
Sincerely, 

Vomxa  OoTTOK, 

VJS.  Senator. 


Oenieal  CotrNSKL  or  th« 

DWAXTMXNT   or   DlXENaX, 

WoaMngrton,   D.C .   July   21.   1972. 
Hon.  Noaais  Cotton, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DM*  Sknatok  Ootton:  Thto  to  in  reeponae 
to  vour  letter  of  June  16.  1972,  requeetlng 
comment  with  reepeot  to  certain  portion* 
of  the  Committee  report  on  HH.  13824.  9ad 
Congress,  a  bUl  "To  authorize  approprUUoiM 
for   the   flacal   year    1973   for    certain   marl- 
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time  programs  of  the  Dep»rtment  oX  Com- 
merce." The  portion*  of  the  report  to  which 
you  m»ke  refe.-ence  are  thoae  Justifying  the 
bill's  oil  Import  cargo  preference  amend- 
ment on  the  grounds  of  national  security 
and  the  unavaUabUlty  ol  veeaels  oX  the  so- 
called  "Kflectlve  U.3.  ControUed  Fleet 
(BU8C)." 

The  growing  dependence  of  the  United 
States  on  foreign  oil  1«  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  Department  of  Defenae.  That  de- 
pendence poeea  a  threat  to  the  security  and 
well  being  of  the  nation.  In  the  event  that 
avaUabUlty  of  foreign  oU  U  denied,  whether 
through  political,  economic  or  mUltary 
actions. 

A  Key  factor  In  Insxirlng  our  capability 
to  move  oil  over  hoetUe  seas,  or  to  provide 
flexlbUlty  of  source,  la  an  adequate  tanker 
fleet  which  can  be  rolled  on  for  delivery  of 
whatever  oU  is  available  during  period*  of 
political  or  economic  stress  of  war.  VS.  flag 
veasels  with  American  crews  are  the  moat 
reliable  source  of  ocean  transport.  AvaUa- 
bUlty of  Effective  U.S.  ControUed  (BU8C)  ves- 
sels or  other  foreign  flag  veeeela  U  oi  oouree 
leas  asaxu-od.  However,  In  view  of  the  prob- 
able denial  of  some  oU  sources,  a  possible 
reduction  In  world  civil  consumption  In 
umes  of  stress,  and  the  surplus  in  world 
tanker  tonnage,  it  does  not  appear  that  non- 
avaUabUlty  of  tankers,  althovigh  of  concern, 
wotild  be  the  onlv  problem  in  some  future 
crisis.  Prom  a  security  standpoint,  we  believe 
the  oU  oroblem  centers  heavily  on  the  avall- 
abllltv  of  the  oil  itaelf,  and  in  time  of  war, 
the  ability  to  provide  adequate  protection 
for  tankers  on  the  high  seas. 

Evon  If  It  were  to  be  concluded  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  oU  Import  should 
move  in  U  S  flag  vessels  for  security  reasons, 
we  do  not  believe  that  H.R.  13324  wo\ild 
accomplish  that  purpose.  By  exempting  fuel 
oU  from  Its  provisions  the  bUl  would  leave 
the  Kaat  Coast  totally  dependent  on  foreign 
vessels  for  a  vital  segment  of  Its  oU  supply. 
And  by  flnanclally  penalizing  the  U.S.  refiner 
of  fuel  oils  who  would  be  required  to  Import 
half  his  crude  oU  In  U.3.  flag  vessels.  It 
would  discourage  Increaseo  In  domestic  fuel 
oU  reflnmg  capacity,  already  In  critically 
short  supply,  and  enooiirage  expanded  off- 
shore construction  of  refineries  with  at- 
tendant securltv  risks. 

The  bill  would  lend  further  encoiu-age- 
ment  to  the  already  developing  trend  towards 
the  construction  of  offshore  transshipment 
terminals,  and  do  much  to  eliminate  the 
economic  preaaure  for  oonstructlon  of  deep 
water  ports  In  the  U.S.  In  the  process,  the 
50%  US.  flag  rule  would  apply  to  a  declining 
volume  of  direct  shipments  from  oU  aourcee 
to  the  U.S..  and  to  an  increasing  volume  of 
short  haul  relay  movements.  The  total  U.S. 
flag  tonnage  likely  to  result  from  application 
of  HJl.  13324  under  those  circumstances 
would  be  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
tonnage  Involved  In  the  delivery  of  oil  to  the 
United  States. 

The  degree  of  improved  security  which 
might  accrue  from  the  relatively  small  gain 
m  US.  flag  vessels  would  be  more  than  offset 
by  likely  developments  resulting  from  appli- 
cation of  slmUar  legislation  by  foreign  na- 
tions on  which  we  depend  for  oU.  A  growing 
percentage  of  our  Imports  might  then  depend 
on  the  avaUablUty  of  giant  crude  carriers 
wearing  the  flag  of  oil  supplymg  nations  in- 
stead of  the  third  party  nations  now  provid- 
ing flags  of  convenience.  Thus,  a  nation 
which  chose  to  deny  supply  of  Its  oil,  could 
simultaneously  deny  us  the  means  to  trans- 
port replacement  oil  from  other  sources. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing.  It  is  the  view  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  the  enact- 
ment of  Section  3  of  H.B.  ISSJH,  as  reported 
In  the  Senate,  would  be  Inimical  to  the  na- 
ttc  n's  security 
Sincerely, 

J.  Fktd  BrrzHAaoT. 
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MCMOkAKDUM 

Preliminary  Observations  on  the  Proposal  to 
Accord  Legal  Preference  to  US-Flag  Tank- 
ers in  the  Carnage  of  50%  of  Imports  of 
Oils  (with  certain  exceptions) 

SUUMAKT  or  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  If  not  offset  by  substantial  export  of 
US  refinery  capacity,  the  proposal  to  pre- 
empt 50 "T-  of  all  US  imports  of  oils  (except- 
ing residual  and  no.  2),  through  US-flag 
"cargo-preference',  would  require  the  con- 
struction, In  US  shipyards,  of  something  like 
3,600,000  deadweight  tons  of  ocean-going 
tankers.  In  each  of  the  next  12  years. 

2.  This  building  of  tankers,  on  a  steady 
schedule,  would  give  rise  to  perhaps  50,000 
to  60,000  permanent  manufacturing  Jobs,  In 
the  shipyards  and  in  the  establishments  of 
the  shlpyitfds'  suppliers. 

As  these  new  tankers  came  Into  service,  the 
permanent  operating  Jobs  afforded,  to  US 
seafaring  men.  would  gradually  cumulate  to 
a  total,  toward  1985,  of  perhaps  5,000  to 
10,000 — the  exact  number  depending  both  on 
the  characteristic  ship-size  adopted  and  on 
the  degree  of  continued  overmanning  on 
US  ships. 

3.  The  construction  subsidy  cost,  to  the 
Treastiry  of  the  United  States,  of  this  pro- 
gram of  pre-empting  tanker  Import  cargo 
would  be  a  minimum  of  $110  per  deadweight 
ton.  This  would  mean  a  minimum  subsidy 
cost  of  8400  million  annually  or  a  total 
subsidy  In  the  range  of  *6  billion  for  the  12- 
year  program. 

The  US  Treasury  would  then  be  paying  a 
subsidy  of  some  $7,000  each  year  for  every 
Job  this  program  created  In  US  manufactur- 
ing. 

4.  We  do  not  have  any  reliable  way  to  esti- 
mate how  much  more  wUl  l^e  charged,  on  Im- 
port carriage  from  the  Incresatagly  distant 
origins  of  oils,  by  US-flag  tankers,  under  con- 
ditions of  50%  monopoly,  than  would  be 
charged  by  fully  competitive  foreign-flag 
tankers.  We  merely  report  the  opinion,  now 
current  in  Washington,  that  US-flag  vessels 
are  likely  to  charge,  on  the  average,  some- 
thing like  50<   per  barrel   more. 

Such  e  50*  additional  charge  would  yield, 
toward  1985.  on  oils  'eligible'  for  cargo- 
preference,  something  like  $2 ',4  million  per 
day  or  more  than  $800  million  per  year!  We 
do  not  characterize  this  total  as  probable 
or  Improbable.  We  do  however  urge  that 
every  reasonable  step  of  policy  and  admini- 
stration be  taken  to  prevent  the  emergence 
of  such  a  monstrous  development  of  the 
current  US  maritime  idealogy  of  "operating- 
differential"  subsidies. 

Were  this  50«  added  charge  Indeed  to  be 
paid.  It  would  amount  (on  the  basis  of 
10,000  additional  seafaring  Jobs)  to  an  addi- 
tional buiden  of  $80,000  each  year  for  each 
additional  American  seafaring  man  afforded 
employment  by  this  program. 

6.  In  the  very  short  run,  where  the  VS. 
general  price  level  of  oils  doee  not  move,  we 
anticipate  that  higher  Import  costs  for  crude 
oils  (whether  arising  from  added  tanker 
charges  or  any  other  cost)  will  operate  to 
diminish  the  profitabUlty  of  U.S.  refining  and 
marketmg. 

In  the  long-r\m.  however,  when  capital 
must  be  attracted  into  U.S.  oils  to  permit 
expansion,  there  Is  no  presumption  that 
higher  materials  import  costs  will  operate  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  profit  In  American  oil 
refining  and  marketing.  It  is  therefore  to 
be  anticipated  that  these  higher  costs  will 
be  "passed  on"  to  others. 

The  added  costs  of  the  more  expensive 
U.S.-flag  tanker  operations  will  then  come, 
In  time,  to  be  borne  by  the  whole  body  of 
Americans,  partly  as  taxpayers  and  partly 
as  consumers  of  oils. 

6.  We  would  expect  a  U5.-aag  "cargo- 
preference"  program  to  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  already-ongoing  "export"  of  pe- 
troleum refinery  capacity  from  the  United 
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States.  This  exp<»t  Involves  especially  a  near- 
circle  of  offshore  territories,  for  whom  the 
long-haul  foreign-flag  carriage  preeeiu  n. 
fining.  The  location  of  these  refineries  aliroM 
might  Involve.  In  the  next  decade,  a  multt* 
blUlon  dollar  outflow  of  capital,  togethir 
with  the  export  from  the  United  States  of 
the  related  skilled  employments.  These  would 
tHS  employments  both  In  petroleum  refining 
and  In  other  Industries  which  are  adran- 
tageously  located  when  they  can  tveetvt 
short -distance  deliveries  from  refineries. 

7.  U.S.-fiag  "cargo-preference"  would  op- 
erate.  like  any  other  factor  which  increasH 
the  cost  of  foreign  oUs  delivered  to  TJ3.  porti, 
to  facilitate  the  raising  of  the  prices  at  do- 
mestically produced  American  crude  oUa. 

8.  The  burden  of  "cargo-preference"  win 
fall  unevenly  on  various  groups  of  firms  to 
U.S.  petroleum  refining  and  marketing. 

(a)  The  smaller  refiners  will  be  man 
damaged  than  the  larger.  The  smaller  ra- 
finers  now  receive  a  rtiatlvely  larger  ahan 
of  crude  ImjKsrt  quotas,  and  they  will  cor- 
respondingly lose  more  when  Impcxt  rlghti 
(burdened  by  "cargo-preference"  costs)  low 
some  of  their  value. 

(b)  The  "Independent"  refining  companiei 
(who  produce  In  the  U.S.  little  of  their  own 
crudes)  will  be  more  damaged  than  the  "In- 
tegrated" companies  (who  largely  product 
In  the  U.S.  the  crude  oils  they  refine  hera). 

(c)  The  companies  already  positioned  In 
ocean-going  tanker  operations  may  be  lea 
damaged  than  others. 

9.  The  balance  of  reasoning  and  of  ex- 
perienced judgment  stands  ogaiTiat  the 
projKjeltlon  that  "cargo-preference"  for  com- 
mercial Import  tankers  will  contribute  to 
the  National  Security  of  the  United  State*. 
One  element  In  the  ctirrent  pattern  U  large 
(about  25%)  American  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  the  worldwide  commercial  tanker 
fleet,  though  domlnantly  through  economical 
(and  non-controlling)  "flags  of  convtn- 
lence". 

This  pattern  has  proven  compatible  with 
nearly  worldwide  (fuUy  90^1  )  tanker  coop- 
eration in  "crisis  management"  whenever 
the  ocean-going  oil  supply  has  been  threat- 
ened with  disturbance.  "Cargo-preferenee" 
would  breach  this  cooperation,  through  seg- 
mentation and  counter-segmentation  of 
world  tanker  carriage.  For  the  National  Se- 
curity of  the  US.  the  consequence  would 
more  probably  be  loes  than  gain. 

10.  A  substantial  alleviation  of  the  burden 
and  damage  of  "cargo-preference"  would  re- 
sult if,  In  the  basic  enactment,  the  initial 
experience  of  preference  were  limited  to  the 
carriage  of  tanker  cargo  originating  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  This  limitation  would 
reflect  recognition  that  there  are  not,  at 
present,  the  US-flag  tankers  which  would  be 
required  for  a  responsible  50%  partlclpaOon 
In  worldwide  tanker  movements  to  the  US. 
The  regional  limitation  would  reduce- 
though  not  eliminate— the  "scalping"  of  im- 
porters by  tanker  operators.  Properly  formu- 
lated, such  a  limitation  would  also  provide 
for  a  review  by  the  Congress,  a^ter  a  term 
of  years,  when  the  experiment  could  ba 
abandoned  or  enlarged. 

11.  An  even  more  fundamental  alleviation 
would  be  constituted  by  a  provision,  in  the 
enabling  legislation,  that  no  requirement  of 
"cargo-preferenrce"  should  operate  to  bar  any 
US  refining  company  tnxa  using  the  cheap- 
est Import  transportation  It  could  find.  In- 
cluding forelgn-fiag  tankers,  to  carry  to  the 
United  States  a  minimum  of  25%  of  aU  the 
crude  oil  the  company  must  purchase  for 
refining  In  the  US,  after  deducting  from  Its 
total  refinery  runs  the  ftai  amount  of  crude 
oU  this  refining  company  itself  produces  in 
the  US.  This  aUevlatlon  would  give  recognl- 
tloa  to  the  fact  that,  on  present  trends,  im- 
ported crude  oils  from  overseas  are  llkdJ 
to  DMtXBCM.  to  the  next  decade,  fuUy  as  Un- 
pKjrtMit  an  element  In  US  crude  oil  supW^ 
as  the  entire  production  of  crude  and  MA 
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,„„M-n«ite  of  the  "lower  48"  States.  It  would 
Sf^'^Swgnltlon  also  that.  In  the  measure 
^a^'  ^««^  ^  "*^'  ''^  purchases 
^^L^ToUs  for  his  own  US  refining,  he  Is 
■IfS^ted  by  the  crude  Import  quota 
"S*^*^  operates  to  raise  the  prices  of 
2!^rU8  crudes.  This  net  buyer  of  crude 
?SCreflnlng  needs  competitively  in  pm- 
oM  '**  "■"  .~" ^^  y^,.,■B\r\II  reaulrements. 


to  hlfl  crude  buying  requirements. 


Sfr^e  Access  to  the  cheapest  crude  to- 
*,^^ed  by  the  cheapMt  tanker 
ff^rtaoon-anywhere  available. 
*T^Sp>-pret««'^"  belongs  to  the  pro- 
,J«^'divdefeatlst  camp  of  public  economic 
'^"^^  defeatism  regularly  looks,  in  In- 
ffilOTal  transactions,  toward  curtaUlng 
SfSS^itures  on  (cheap,  competitive)  Im- 
S4  <S  goods  and  services  and  then  sub- 
^tlng  ror  these  imports  more  expensive 
^««tic  oroductlon  of  equivalent  things. 
fSS^noSc  policy  not  permeated  by  this 
lf«tSV  outlook  would  look  rather  toward 
SS^  US  incomes  by  expanding  Amerl- 
Sf^rts  of  those  goods  and  services  In 
^ich  US  production  U  most  competitive. 
TtU  of  the  nature  of  the  defeatist  approach 
M  arise  from  an  initial  weakness  and  to 
iepen  the  weakness  from  which  It  sprlnga. 
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burdens  of  hla  poeitlon  and  do  whatever 
he  can  to  end  the  presaing  problem  ol 
unemployment  in  the  Oaldand  metro- 
politan area.  His  selfless  devotion  to  the 
NAB  and  its  purpHJees  should  not  only 
serve  as  an  example  to  us  all,  it  should 
reassure  us  of  the  value — ^not  to  men- 
tion the  necessity— of  individual  Involve- 
ment for  the  good  of  the  community. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  wish 
to  state  my  deepest  appreciation  for  the 
flne  service  rendered  the  people  of  the 
Oakland  area  by  Mr.  Daiy  and  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen. 
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AHEPA  CELEBRATES  ITS  GK)LDEN 
ANNIVERaARY 


OAKLAND  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF 
BUSINESS  DOES  GREAT  JOB 

HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALITOaNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24.  1972 
Mr  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  magnificent  efforts  of  the 
MetrcvoUtan  Oakland  Area  Natiorial 
Alliance  of  Businessmen,  and  especially 
their  former  chairman,  Mr.  Edward  J. 

Daly. 

Under  the  inspired  4-year  leadership 
of  caiairman  Daly,  the  Oakland  NAB 
energetically  pursued  the  development 
of  jobs  for  the  hard-core  imemployed 
and  the  returning  veteran.  The  Oakland 
NAB  has  proven  itself  to  be  of  invalu- 
able aid  to  the  community  by  activity 
(»ngtteing  business  participation  in  com- 
bating the  crisis  in  unemployment. 

During  the  tenure  of  Mr.  Daly,  8.256 
deeerving  persons  found  full-time  em- 
plwment  in  over  351  companies,  both 
large  and  small;  9,800  young  people 
found  summer  jobs;  and  38  companies 
loaned  90  executives  to  help  in  the  orga- 
nization and  operation  of  the  JOBS 
program. 

These  figures  alone,  however,  only 
provide  a  measure  of  progress,  they  are 
not  a  final  analysis  of  result.  They  are 
but  the  indicators  of  an  on-going  com- 
mitment by  aware  private  industry  and 
concerned  individuals,  such  as  Mr. 
Daly,  to  solving  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems facing  America  today. 

The  response  of  these  men  and  their 
companies  to  the  often  hesutl  call  for  in- 
volvement in  civic  aSaiis  has  been  hon- 
est and  unhesitating.  Those  who  work 
to  further  the  goals  of  the  National  Al- 
liance of  Businessmen  unselfishly  give  of 
their  time  and  energy  because  they  know 
how  desperately  their  servicer  are  need- 
ed by  this  Nation's  underprivileged. 

Ur.  Edward  Daly,  as  president  and 
chatanan  of  the  board  of  World  Alr- 
vaja,  is  an  outstanding  example  of  a 
nan  who  has  been  willing  to  add  to  the 


HON.  G.  WILUAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VIBOtmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24,  1972 
Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  HeUenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association  celebrates  its  golden  an- 
niversary this  month.  It  was  50  years  ago 
that  the  order  was  founded,  on  July  28, 
1922.  in  Atlanta.  Ga. 

The  alms  of  this  fine  organization  re- 
flect a  hlghmlndedness  worthy  of  every 
American.  In  addlUon  to  the  good  fel- 
lowship which  one  finds  in  the  order 
loyalty  to  the  United  States  and  respect 
for  its  institutions  and  laws  are  para- 
mount objectives. 

The  educational  goals  have  found  tan- 
gible expression  in  the  form  of  finan- 
cial support  for  scholarships  and  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  both  here  and 
abroad. 

Pew  fraternal  organizations  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  aid  the  victim*  of 
national  disaster  than  the  Order  of 
Ahejja.  ^  ,, 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  count  myself 
as  a  member,  and  I  cherish  the  friend- 
ships which  I  have  found  there  as  much 
as  I  do  the  ideals  for  which  it  stands. 

Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  salute  this  great  order  on 
its  50th  anniversary,  and  I  am  appending 
the  names  of  our  local  chapter  officers  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia: 
OaDxa   OF   Akepa 

VIXGIMIA 

Local  chapter  officers 
John   Samos,   President.   Nevsrport   Nevre. 
Theodore   Takls,   Vice   President,   Newport 

Mickey  Markos.  Secretary,  Nevrport  News. 
Peter  Savrldes.  Treasurer,  Newport  News. 
George  Zambos,  President,  Fredericksburg. 
Mike  a.  Kontounadis,  Vice  President,  Fred- 
ericksburg. ,„^  .     .  .  _ 
James    C3k)venldes,    Secretary,    Prederlcks- 

^ItcheU  P.  Raftells.  Treasurer,  Fredericks- 
burg. 

Arthtir  Craten.  President.  Alexandria. 

Nicholas  Collasanto.  Vice  President,  Alex- 
andria. ^ ,  .  . 

Emanuel  Psarakls.  Secretary,  Alexandria. 

Nicholas  Charuhas.  Treasurer,  Alexandria. 

Stephen  Andrevra.  President,  Williamsburg. 

Dr.  Pete  N.  Poulos.  Vice  President,  WU- 
llamsburg. 

Col.  Christopher  L.  Pappas,  Secretary.  V?ll- 

Uameburg.  ^  __ 

John  Baganakls.  Secretary,  WlUlamsburg. 


Oonstantln*  A.  Anthony,  President.  Arllng. 
ton, 
Harry  Brown,  Vice  Proaldant.  Arlington. 
Chris  A  Varellan.  Secrttary,  Arlington. 
Michael  P.  Pappas.  Treasurer.  Arlington. 
Pano  Iilatoe.  President,  Richmond. 
Frank  Yannls,  Vice  President,  Bichmond. 
a.  T.  Oeorges.  Secretary,  Bichmond. 
X.  Morris.  Treasurer.  Richmond. 
Theodore  Boyce.  President,  Norfolk. 
Joseph  Mandelerls.  Vice  President,  Norfolk. 
Stanley  C.  Passarls.  Secretary.  Norfolk. 
George  Pahno.  Recording  Secretary.  Nor- 
folk. 
N.  G.  Theodlsloua.  Treasurer.  Norfolk. 
Paul  C.  Flegas.  President.  Boanoke. 
James  V.  Mallls.  Vice  President.  Roanoke. 
John  G.  Peroulas.  Secretary,  Roanoke. 
James  Tames,  Treasurer,  Roanoke. 
George  KoUdakls.  Prealdent.  HopeweU. 
De€tfi  Vonetee.  Vice  President,  HopeweU. 
James  Matthews.  Secretary.  Hopewell. 
James  Baste.  Treasurer,  HopeweU. 
MUton  Sarrls.  Secretary,  Arlington. 
Ken  Bellas,  Treasurer.  McLean 

Current  national  officers 
CX>1.   Peter  N.  Derzls.  Chairman,  Supreme 
Trustee,  Arlington. 

John  Angelopouloe.  Ahepa  Mother  Lodge. 
Danville. 

Current  dUtrict  lodge  officert 
George  Johnson.  Lt.  Governor,  Arlington. 
Milton  Sarrts,  Secretary,  Arlington. 
Chris  A.  Varellan.  Athletic  Director,  Palls 
Church. 

Past  national  officers 
Alfred    G.    Vonetee,    Past   Supreme   Lodge. 
HopeweU. 

John   P.    Angelson.   Past   Supreme  Lodge, 
Norfolk. 


PENNSYLVANIA     ANALYZES     STATE 
INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 


HON.  WILUAM  L  HUNGATE 


OF  maaoTiu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24.  1972 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  Is  taking  what  may  be  a 
leader's  role  in  analyzing  State  insurance 
problems. 

•nie  following  article  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  who  purchase  life  insurance: 
Vaxiation   m  STrarrr   Cost  Citxd — Chawsb 
Can  DotTBLE  FaoM  Fiui  to  FiaM 
(By  Bob  Woodward) 

A  national  shopper's  guide  for  life  Insur- 
ance shows  that  some  major  oompanlaa 
charge  more  than  twice  as  much  as  others 
for  similar  policies,  and  that  some  of  the 
beet  known  firms  charge  the  moat  for  cover- 
age. 

Among  the  life  insurance  firms  doing  btisl- 
ness  in  the  Washington  area,  for  example, 
average  annual  cost  for  the  same  $10,000 
straight  life  poUcy  from  Connecticut  Mutual 
Life  Is  $23.40  compared  to  $63.10  a  year  from 
Travelers  Insurance  Co. 

This  means  that  over  20  years  it  takes  to 
pay  off  such  a  policy,  the  Oounnectlcut 
Mutual  subscriber  would  pay  %4AA,  compared 
to  tlJOfa  paid  by  a  subecrlber  of  Travelers. 

The  national  shopper's  guide  was  released 
this  month  by  Pennsylvania's  crusading  in- 
surance commissioner,  Dr.  Herbert  8.  Denen- 
berg,  as  an  outgrowth  of  a  shopper's  guide 
released  in  April  for  firms  seUlng  life  Insur- 
ance in  Pennsylvania. 

The  national  guide  shows  the  actual  cost  of 
insurance  after  the  insured  person  has  paid 
premiums  and  deduct«l  the  ultimate  cash 
valtie  of  the  policy  and  the  money  paid  back 
by  the  company  In  dividends. 

Thta  method  of  arriving  at  ttaa  average  an- 
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nu»l  coet  waa  developed  by  a  cominltt««  of 
Insvirance  Indvutry  rBpreaentatlvee  and  la 
generally  cx)n*ld«red  the  beet  way  to  com- 
pare policies  and  show  true  coet  to  the  sub- 
scriber. 

Spokeemen  for  the  Life  Inauranoe  Aasocla- 
tlon  of  America  and  the  Inatltute  of  Life  In- 
surance said  yesterday  that  the  method  is 
probably  the  best. 

However,  both  noted  that  there  are  other 
ways  to  compare  policy  costs  and  take  Into 
consideration  such  factors  as  the  desire  of 
some  policyholders  to  pay  leas  of  a  preml\im 
In  the  years  when  they  are  youi\g. 

The  chief  ooncliislon  of  the  national  gfulde 
Is  that  the  firms  charging  the  lowest  pre- 
mlimi  are  not  necessarily  the  best  buys. 

The  Connecticut  Mutual  annual  premium, 
for  example,  Is  $136  a  year,  compared  to  $118 
for  Travelers  But  the  guide  calculates  inter- 
est, dividends  and  cash  value  and  concludes 
that  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  Connecticut 
policy  Is  $614  less  over  20  years. 

The  comparisons  were  done  on  the  •10,000 
straight  life  policy  because  It  is  the  most 
popular  and  representative  of  life  insurance 
offerings.  It  Is  pwpular  because  it  provides 
both  life  insurance  coverage  and  return  on 
investment. 

Ranking  on  the  national  guide  is  for  the 
30  largest  life  Insurance  firms  in  the  nation. 
They  hold  more  than  half  of  all  life  Insur- 
ance policies  nationally,  and  all  have  offices 
in  the  Washington  area. 

The  large  Arms  with  higher  than  average 
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costs  Include  Metropolitan,  Prudential,  John 
Hancock,  Travelers,  Gonnectlctit  General, 
Occidental  Life  of  California.  Lincoln  Na- 
tional and  Mutual  of  New  York. 

The  guide  says  that  the  best  buys  are 
Bankers  Life.  Connecticut  Mutual,  The 
Northwestern  Mutual,  Massachusetts  Mutual, 
New  England  Mutual,  New  York  Life,  and 
Sun  Life  Asstjrance  Co    of  Canada. 

Denenberg  does  not  conceal  his  purpose  In 
publishing  the  guide:  "We  wUl  continue  to 
publish  the  list  of  the  highest  cost  companies 
In  order  to  put  pressure  on  all  life  insurers 
to  lower  their  premiums,"  he  said  in  a  recent 
speech. 

In  a  telephone  interview  yesterday,  Denen- 
berg said  that  the  life  Insurance  Industry 
"hasn't  tasted  the  lash  of  competition." 

He  said  he  will  periodically  publish  a  list 
of  the  ten  nrms  with  the  highest  life  Insur- 
ance cost  and  the  lowest.  "It  will  be  like  the 
FBI's  10  most  wanted  list,  only  well  have  a 
10  least  wanted  list  also,"  Denenberg  said. 

The  national  guide,  he  said,  should  cause 
the  450.000  agents  selling  life  Insurance  to 
pvu  pressure  >n  their  companies  to  make 
their  prices  competitive. 

Denenberg  said  that  the  guide  could  easily 
save  consumers  »3  billion  a  year  In  premiums 
If  they  shop  for  the  best  buys,  and  the  pub- 
licity forces  rates  down  In  the  entire  Industry. 
Total  payments  for  life  Insurance  In  1970 
were  about  $37  billion. 

About  7  of  every  10  people  In  the  nation 
have   a  life  insurance   policy.   The   average 
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family  ha«  $30,900  In   coverage.  Total  Itft 
Insurance  In  force  Is  now  more  than  114 

trUllon. 

The  national  shopper's  guide  was  com- 
piled from  a  $35  book  called  'Cost  Facts  on 
Life  Insurance,"  which  Is  published  by  ths 
National  Underwriter  Company  of  Cincinnati. 
Denenberg  has  also  Issued  shopper's  guldw 
on  automobile  Insurance  and  hospitals  in 
the  Philadelphia  area.  Both  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  storm  of  protest  from  thoM 
involved. 

In  Issuing  the  national  guide  on  life  ijj. 
stir  an  ce,  Denenberg  emphasized  that  a  per- 
son  with  a  higher  cost  life  Insurance  pollc; 
would  probably  make  a  mistake  to  switch 
to  another  company. 

He  said  this  was  because  cash  value  and 
dividends  Increase  sharply  as  the  policy  geta 
older,  making  a  switch  a  mistake. 

The  ranking  of  the  companies  Is  baitd 
solely  on  cost  and  does  not  take  Into  account 
the  overall  financial  conditions  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  service  provided  by  the  agsnt 

Denenberg  said  his  insurance  department 
has  already  received  about  50,000  request* 
for  copies  of  the  life  insurance  shopper*! 
guide.  He  predicted  that  millions  of  copies 
of  the  guide   wovUd  soon  be  In  circulation. 

George  K.  Bernstein,  the  federal  Insurance 
administrator,  and  Edward  P.  Lombard, 
superintendent  of  the  D.C.  Insurance  depart- 
ment, both  said  yesterday  that  the  guide  U 
an  excellent  aid  for  anyone  shopping  for  a 
new  life  Insurance  policy. 


PREMIUMS  AND  INSURANCE  COST  FOR  A  JIO.OOO  STRAIGHT  LIFE  CASH-VALUE  INSURANCE  POLICY  SOLD  BY  THE  30  LARGEST  COMPANIES  (3) 


COMPANY  (5) 


Male  A|«  20  or  Femsl*  A««  23  (4) 
Av*n(«  (6) 


Mils  Ac«  35  or  Female  Age  38  (4) 


Male  Age  SO  or  Female  Age  S3  (4) 


Average  (6) 


Average  (6) 


Annual  Yearly  Cost  of 
Premnim         Insurance 


RanKIng    At 
Age  20/23 


Annual  Yearly  Cost  ot 
Premium         Insaranca 


Ranking  At 
A(e3S/38 


Annual  Yearly  Cost  ot 
Premium         Insurance 


RankiftiAt 
Age  S0/S3 


1.  Bankers  Lite  Company  (Iowa) _ $149.  70 

2.  Connecticut  Mutual  Lite  Ins.  Co  ..  135.00 

3    The  Nortliwestern  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co 157.  40 

4.  Matsachusetls  Mutual  Lite  Ins.  Co 156.  30 

5.  New  fngland  Mutual  Lite  Ins.  Co 155.20 

6.  New  York  Lite  Ins.  Co _ 152.40 

7    Sun  Lite  Assunnce  Co.  of  Canada 153.30 

S.  Great-West  Life  Assurance  Co.  (Canada) 131.30 

9    Ttie  EauitaDle  Lite  Assurince  S«iely  ot  the  U.S. 

.NT) 152.70 

10    The  Manutacturen  Life  Ins.  Co 127.80 

11.  The  Penn  Mutual  Lite  Ins.  Co 153.00 

U.  SUte  farm  Lite  Ins.  Co.  (2) 146. 10 

13.  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Ins.  Co 158.00 

14.  Aetna  Life  Ins    Co  .._   .   160.60 

15.  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co 157.00 

16.  Continenial  Assurance  Co 155.70 

17    The  Prudential  Ins  Co.  of  America  (7) 157.10 

18.  The  Canada  Lite  Assurance  Co 141.20 

19.  The  Mutual  Ufa  Ins.  Co.  ot  N.Y.  (2) 152.00 

20.  The  Lincoln  Nat'l  Life  Ins.  Co.  (Ind.) 155.20 

,;1    Occidental  Lite  Ins  Co.  of  California 153.50 

22    The  Minnesota  Mutual  Lite  Ins.  Ca(2)L 156.40 

23.  Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co.  (2)      158.60 

24.  Connecticu I  General  Lite  Ins  Co  139.40 

25.  American  National  Lite  Ins.  Co  (2).    155.80 

26  The  National  Lite  &  Accident  Ins.  Co.  (1) 116.50 

27  The  Western  and  Southern  Life  Ins.  Co.  (2) 156.60 

28.  Allstate  Life  Ins  Co.  (1) 109.00 

29   Provident  Uta  and  Accident  Ins.  Co.  (Tenn.)(l)...  108.80 

30.  The  Travelers  Ins.  Co.  (I) 118.00 


J24.70 
22.40 
28.70 
29.50 
31.70 
32.50 
29.10 
31.90 

33.60 
37.10 
35.60 
32.60 
34.90 
42.00 
35.70 
36.00 
36.40 
35.00 
34.20 
36.60 
42.10 
39.70 
37.20 
39.50 
38.40 
40.30 
43.60 
42.50 
48.10 
53.10 


2 
1 

3 
5 
6 
8 
4 
7 

10 
19 
14 
9 
12 
25 
15 
16 
17 
13 
11 
18 
26 
23 
20 
22 
21 
24 
28 
27 
29 
30 


J229. 10 
218.50 
234.80 
236.10 
232.50 
233.40 
234.00 
20(.00 

233. 20 
197.00 
235. 40 
227.40 
238.70 
239.50 
242. 10 
241.20 
244.40 
214.00 
234.10 
235.60 
233.50 
238.90 
248. 10 
220.40 
239.70 
190.80 
246.30 
176.00 
177.30 
190.90 


J42.00 
46.70 
45.50 
50.00 
50.50 
52.40 
50.10 
52.20 

56.60 
56.00 
58.30 
53.60 
58.00 
56.40 
61.60 
59.10 
63.20 
56.80 
58.50 
58.90 
65.80 
62.50 
66.80 
70.70 
71.30 
73.60 
73.80 
71.10 
77.30 
84.70 


12 
10 
15 
9 
14 
11 
19 
18 
21 
13 
16 
17 
22 
20 
23 
24 
26 
27 
28 
25 
29 
30 


{400.30 
397.70 
405.40 
407.90 
398.80 
400.50 
409.00 
366.80 

404.50 
343. 70 
412.70 
409.20 
412.  30 
408.50 
415.70 
419.90 
438.10 
384.60 
415.20 
408.60 
401.30 
414.80 
427. 10 
398.80 
423.50 
343.70 
426. 30 
343.00 
328. 70 
348.10 


{119.20 
132.70 
129.40 
131.40 
129.70 
127.70 
137.90 
140.70 

141.10 
142.50 
144.10 
152.80 
147.60 
142.30 
144.90 
147.90 
143.90 
153.00 
152.50 
153.00 
156.30 
162.10 
165.80 
175.30 
180.20 
130.60 
184.40 
194.80 
184.70 
194. 40 


1 
6 
3 
5 
4 
2 
7 
8 

9 
11 
13 
18 
15 
10 
14 
1( 
12 
19 
17 
19 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
30 
28 
29 


(1)  Policies  that  pay  no  dividends  but  guarantee  pien^ium  rate. 

(2)  Policy  includes  waiver  ot  premium  for  disability  at  no  extra  cost.  Co%is  have  been  adjusted 
to  remove  the  eatimatad  charge  lor  this  benefit. 

(3)  Largest  by  volume  of  total  hte  m  force.  Only  companies  licensed  in  the  United  States  are 
shown 


(4)  Usual  premiums  tor  a  female  are  the  same  as  those  for  a  male  three  years  younger. 

(5)  Listedaccordingtotheaverageotthecostsatthe3  ages 

(6)  Ranked  at  each  age  according  to  the  average  yearly  cost  ot  insurance  over  a  20-year  period. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  NATIONAL  SOCI- 
ETY OP  SONS  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  ToanriA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  24.  1972 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  National  Socie^  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution  held  its  82d 


Annual  Congress  at  Indianapolis  from 
June  11  to  June  14. 

At  the  Congress,  this  patriotic  orga- 
nization adopted  12  resolutions,  some 
dealing  with  national  and  international 
affairs  and  others  (X)mmending  offlcials 
of  the  society. 

The  SAR  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
Ann  adherence  to  patriotic  principles 
and  its  service  to  the  Nation. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  12  resolutions  adopted  at  the  SAR 


Congress  be  included  in  the  Extensiona 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rxcoas,  as  follows : 

RBS0L17T10NS 

The  Na«»nal  Society  of  tbe  Sone  of  the 
American  BcTOlutlon,  at  Its  82nd  Anntial 
Oongreaa,  aaaembled  from  Jun*  11th  through 
June  14th.  1873,  at  the  Indianapolis  Hilton. 
Indlanap<dU.  Indiana,  adopted  by  unanlmotM 
vote,  the  following  resolutions: 


July  2h  1972 


tssottmoir  no.  1 

^^Ms    President    Richard    M.    Nlxon-s 
Whereas,    rr<» Vietnam   Is   to 


policy  '•'^"nk  to  negotiate  a  Just  and 
'*"*^'J!!«?.tSSen?  an7a  return  of  Amerl- 
•^•^^n!™  h^by  the  communist  forces. 

^±^  ot  J^mllUon.  of  south  Vietnamese 
[SS  nor  m  a  surrender  of  the  honor  of 

■"^^Terefore  be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tio^'^^ty,  sons  of  the  American  Revo  u- 
^  .77^  B2nd  Annual  Oongrees  assembled 
"°°w  fflrmsltslvSport  Of  these  policies  as 
ZST^e  ^K  of  the  united  States 
a^d  urges  that  he  talcs  all  necessary  and 
^nonslble  action  to  effect  an  end  to  the 
^mcf  a  prompt  return  of  American  prl- 
"*  h.irt  bv  the  Communists  and  the 
^STnableUlraS^  of  the  freedom  of  t^e 
^Vietnamese  people  whom  we  have  be- 
Sed  irom  future  political  and  mUltary 

aosresaions. 

RisoLtrnoN  NO.  a 

Whereas,  the  National  Society.  Sons  of  the 
aZtiLu  Revolution  has  noted  a  rapid  rise 
r^umvc  proposals  that  the  United  States 
Lu^  grant  amr^esty  to  those  young  men 
X  have  fled  their  country  to  avoid  mUl- 
S  se'vlt*  "^^l  ^^"^  *^°  ^"^  deserted 
(rommUltary  service,  and  

Whereas,  we  believe  those  young  men  who 
h,ve  fled  or  deserted  have  refused  to  fulfill 
^  of  the  most  essential  duties  of  clt^n- 
awp  and  that  It  would  be  a  vlolatloa  of  fal^ 
with  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  brave 
men  who  have  honorably  served  tbelr  coun- 
try those  who  are  prisoners  of  war  and  those 
who  have   given   their   lives,   the    ultimate 

Sacrifice  i 

Therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  we  express 
our  strong  opposition  to  such  action;  that 
we  call  upon  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  the  congress  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  resist  the  pressures 
being  mounted  for  amnesty,  and  that  the 
appropriate  authorities  prosecute  those  of- 
renders  swifUy  and  fully  when  and  if  they 
are  apprehended. 

RK8OLUTION    NO.    3 

Whereas,  truth  constitutes  the  greatest 
weapon  against  communist  falsehoods;   and 

Whereas.  "Radio  Free  Europe"  and  simi- 
lar agencies  have  done  a  commendable  task, 
on  a  relatively  modest  budget.  In  penetrating 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  presenting  esaentlaJ 
and  truthful  neves,  thereby  bringing  a  ray  of 
hope  and  comfort  to  the  enslaved  masses 
lalwrlng  under  the  communist  yoke; 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
National  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution favors  these  programs  and  urges  that 
they  be  continued. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    4 

Whereas,  many  citizens  are  expressing  con- 
cern for  the  moral  decay,  the  spiritual  dearth 
and  the  rise  of  destructive  revolutionaries 
who  are  seeking  to  destroy  the  American 
way  of  life  and  undermtae  the  principles  of 
our  Constitutional  Republic;   and 

Whereas,  every  endeavor  to  make  the  fibre 
of  oiu-  country  stronger  has  little  hope  of 
success  unless  our  citizens  are  Inculcated 
with  the  need  to  observe  the  principles  of 
love  of  country  and  our  countrjmien.  Justice 
and  service;  and 

Whereas,  the  Chaplain  General  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  In  his  report  to  this  Congress 
has  urged  a  National  spiritual  effort  on  the 
pan  of  all  Compatriots  of  the  Society; 

Now,  therefore  be  It  Resolved  that  the 
Nauonal  Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution at  Its  82nd  Armual  Congress  assem- 
bled endorse  the  recommendation  of  the 
Chaplain  General  In  said  report  and  urgently 
ask  all  Chapliiins  of  the  State  Societies  and 
local  Chapters  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  all  Compatriots  everywhere, 
to  give  earnest  and  active  encouragement  to 
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all  programs  of  the  Society  for  a  deepening 
of  the  spiritual  motivations  of  our  people. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    5 

Whereas,  for  many  years,  certain  agencies 
of  the  Judiciary  and  Executive  Branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  have  directed  vari- 
ous local  school  districts  to  adopt  course*  of 
action  which  have  encroached  upon  PW*""*' 
and  local  authority  governing  neighborhood 
schools;  and 

Whereas  such  encroachment  threatens  to 
destroy  our  public  schools  and  Placee  In 
Jeopardy  the  traditional  control  of  Public 
Education  by  the  States: 

Now  therefore  be  It  Resolved  that  the 
National  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution m  Its  82nd  Annual  Congress  aasem- 
bled,  urges  the  United  States  Congress  to 
propose  and  the  States  to  adopt  a  conaUtu- 
tlonal  amendment  which  would  assure  the 
preservation  of  our  neighborhood  schools  and 
promote  the  provision  of  a  quality  education 
to  all  children,  and  prohibiting  any  form 
of  compulsory  busing  of  students  to  achieve 
racial  balance. 


RBSOLTTTION  NO.  « 

Whereas,  one  of  the  most  revered  men  In 
the  United  States.  President  Abraham 
Lincoln,  directed  that  the  song  ••Dixie  be 
played  at  evenu  celebrating  the  end  of  the 
War  Between  the  States;  and 

Whereas,  -Dixie"  Ls  a  most  Important  part 
of  Americana,  and  should  be  recognized  as 
such  bv  all  patriotic  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  respect  for  America  and  Its  old 
and  respected  institutions  and  traditions.  In- 
cluding the  music  which  makes  up  a  part 
of  her  history,  should  be  displayed  by  all 

patriotic  citizens;  ,     .,  .v  *  tv,.  kt. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional society,  sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion in  Its  82nd  Annual  Congress  assembled 
endorses  the  right  of  aU  free  citizens  to 
freely  play  and  sing  the  song  '  °^.^^ 
other  music  forming  a  part  of  our  AmerloMi 
heritage,  and  urges  all  civil  authorities  to 
preserve  this  right  as  one  of  those  funda- 
mental freedoms  which  are  so  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  true  Americans. 

RESOLtrrlON     NO.    7 

•Whereas  the  California  Society,  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution  has  taken  appro- 
priate action  to  support  the  establl^iment 
of  the  Patton  famUy  home  In  the  City  of 
San  Marino,  California  as  a  memorial  to  the 
late.  General  George  S.  Patton,  Jr.; 

Now  therefore  be  It  reaolved  by  the  Na- 
tional 'society.  Sons  of  the  American  Resolu- 
tion in  Its  82nd  Annual  Congress  assembled 
that  it  endorses  the  action  of  the  aforesaid 
California  Society  and  urges  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  Patton  Home 
in  San  Martoo.  California  as  a  permanent 
memorial  to  the  memory  of  General  Patton. 

RKBOLTmON    NO.    8 

Whereas  the  National  Society,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  Indiana  So- 
ciety Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  lost  a 
steadfast  and  vaUant  compatriot  upon  the 
passing  of  Compatriot  James  Arthur  De- 
Weerd.  D.D.;  and 

Whereas,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  82nd 
Annual  Congress  being  convened  In  his  be- 
loved State  of  Indiana,  It  Is  deemed  fitting 
that  a  special  tribute  to  our  late  Compatriot 
DeWeerd  be  adopted  by  this  Congress; 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Na- 
tional Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion in  Its  82nd  Annual  Congress  assembled, 
that  we  express  our  deepest  regret  upon  the 
passing  of  Compatriot  James  Arthur  De- 
Weerd we  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to 
his  famUy  and  many  friends;  and  we  express 
our  deep  gratitude  for  aU  of  the  dedicated 
service  he  gave  during  his  lifetime  to  the 
Society  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  prtn- 
clples  upon  which  our  Republic  was  founded. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    9 

Whereas,  the  National  Society,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  has  learned  with  deep 
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regret  of  the  recent  deatb  of  FiJ.  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover;  and 

•Whereaa,  the  81ft  Aimtial  Congreee  by  lt« 
Resolution  No.  7  has  strongly  approved  Mr. 
Hoover's  policies,  leadership  and  dedication 
to  law  and  order;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Hoover  WM  the  first  recipient 
of  the  National  Society's  Law  Enforcement 
CommondaUon  Medal  being  presented  to  him 
by  the  then  President  General,  Walter 
Sterling;  ^^     „ 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  at  its  82nd  Annual  CongreM  a»- 
sembled  that  we  express  our  deepest  regret 
upon  the  passing  of  Mi.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and 
extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  his  famUy 
and  manv  friends  and  we  express  our  deep 
gratitude"  to  the  dedicated  service  he  gave 
during  his  lifetime  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  principles  upon  which  our 
Republic  was  founded 

RBSOLUnOM    NO.    10 

Whereas,  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly has  expelled  loyal  member  of  the 
UJN    the  Nauonal  Republic  of  China,  and 

Whereaa,  this  action  by  the  UJJ.  vloUted 
the  principles  of  Its  own  Charter,  and 

Whereaa,  Nationalist  China  was  a  peaceful, 
dues  paying  member  of  the  U.N.  and  a  fnend 
of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  the  UJ«.  has  admitted  Oomnau- 
nlst  China,  a  government  which  ha*  slaugh- 
tered mllUons  of  Its  own  people,  and  has  tm- 
poeed  a  constant  reign  of  oppreselon  and 
slaverv,  and 

Whereas,  Communist  China,  having  been 
given  a  seat  on  the  Security  Council,  can 
now  veto  any  action  by  the  UJJ.  thereby 
making  it  totally  impotent  as  a  force  for 
peace,  and 

Whexeas.  many  of  the  United  Nations  pro- 
ponents seek  to  grant  a  total  Power  of  At- 
tomev  over  the  internal  aftalrs  of  Its  mem- 
bers which  would  thereby  deprive  the  United 
States  of  Its  Sovereign  Powers  and  make  It 
subservient  to  the  wlU  of  multitudinous,  for- 
eign countries,  and 

Whereas,  competent  testimony  shows  that 
certain  foreign  nations  are  using  their  mem- 
bership in  the  U.N.  to  bring  in  spies  and 
subversion  to  attack  the  United  States  In- 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tional Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion again  goes  on  record  as  opposing  con- 
tinuation of  our  membership  in  the  United 
Nations. 

RESOLUTION   NO.    11 

■Whereas,  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  to  re-afBrm  and  re-adopt  all  pre- 
vious Resolutions: 

Now.  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  ^a- 
tlonal  society  doee  re-adopt  and  re -affirm  aU 
previous  resolutions  where  apjrilcable. 

RXaOLUTION   NO.    la 

Whereas,  the  82nd  Annual  Congress  of  the 
National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  has  been  suocesaful  In  every  re- 
spect; and  ...    w 

Wheiwas,  our  appreciation  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  individuals  and  groups  that 
contributed  to  the  success  of  thU  Congress; 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tional Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion hereby  exprseaee  its  grateful  ^>precl»- 
tlon  to  President  General  Eugene  C.  McOulre 
and  to  his  charming  and  devoted  wlf*.  P»\ila. 
for  the  faithful  perlormanoe  by  hUn  of  the 
arduous  duties  of  his  high  crfBoe  and  Xia 
gi»clous  giving  of  their  talents  to  his  out- 
standing admlnlatraUon;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved:  that  our  apprecia- 
tion be  given  to  our  ExecuUve  Secretary. 
Warren  S.  Woodward,  and  his  lovely  wUe. 
Glsela,  for  their  vital  role  In  the  arrange- 
ments for,  and  execution  of,  the  Congreae, 
and 
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B«  It  further  reaolved:  thut  our  grateful 
apprwlaUon  and  thank*  be  extended  to: 

Compatrtoi  MarshaU  K.  Miller.  Chairman 
of  the  Indiana  Society  CongreBS  Arrange- 
m«nu  Committee,  and  hla  attractive  wUe, 
Marilyn,  and  Compatriot  Jack  M.  Carmlchael, 
President  of  the  Indiana  Society  and  Co- 
Chalrman  of  the  Indiana  Society  Congress 
Arrangement*  Committee,  and  members  of 
th«  Indiana  Society  and  their  ladlee  who 
aMlsted  them,  and  in  particular.  Compatriot 
and  Mrs.  Cyril  L.  Johnaon,  Compatriot  and 
Mi«.  Albert  T.  Morrla,  Walter  C.  Brldgewater, 
Troy  Q.  Thurston,  Lowrtl  C.  Reed,  Adam 
aiggln  and  tttet  L.  Allen : 

The  Honorable  Bdgar  D.  Whltcomb,  Oov- 
omor  of  the  State  of  Indiana  and  The  Hon- 
orable Richard  a.  Lugar,  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Indianapolis  and  The  Honorable  John  W. 
Walla,  Senior  Asalatant  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  IndlanapolU  for  their  well-received  greet- 
ings and  remarfcB  to  this  Annual  Congrees; 

Compatriot  Pred  J.  MllUgen.  Speaker  at 
the  Monday  luncheon; 

Mr.  M.  Stanton  Bvans,  Speaker  at  the 
Tuesday  evening  banquet; 

Colonel  (and  Compatriot)  Charles  M.  Duke, 
Jr..  USAF,  the  flrst  member  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution  to  walk  on  the 
Moon,  and  Speaker  at  the  Wednesday  eve- 
ning banquet,  and  his  lovely  wife.  Dottle, 
who  charmed  everyone; 

Mrs.  Donald  Splcer,  President  General,  Na- 
tional Society,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution;  Mrs.  Roy  D.  Allen,  Senior  Na- 
tional President,  National  Society,  Children 
of  the  American  Revolution;  Mr.  Philip  B. 
Home,  National  Preeldent,  Children  of  the 
American  Revolution;  and  to  Mrs.  Floyd  H. 
Qrigsby,  State  Regent,  Indiana  Society. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  for 
their  attendance  at  and  greetings  to  this 
83nd  Annual  Congress; 

Past  President  General  Charles  A.  Ander- 
son, MJ3..  for  arranging  the  display  of  Com- 
patriot S.  Hubbard  Scott's  collection  of  his- 
torical. State  and  Territorial  flags  belonging 
to  the  Ohio  Society,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution; 

The  Staff  of  the  Indianapolis  Hilton  fo« 
their  cooperation  and  assistance  in  connec- 
tion with  this  sand  Annual  Congress  of  the 
Society. 

Be  It  further  Resolved:  That  the  National 
Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  in 
Its  82nd  Annual  Congress  assembled,  hereby 
expreaass  Its  sincere  appreciation  to  all  the 
many  others  whoee  efforts  contributed  to  the 
success  of  this  Congress. 
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dom.  and  reduce  citizens  to  serfs  in  their 
own  country. 

A  good  example,  one  I  have  often 
talked  about,  is  the  countrj*  of  Lithuania. 
This  is  a  nation  of  freedom-loving 
peoples  who  have  struggled  under  the 
yoke  of  communism  since  1940  when 
Lithuania  was  forced  into  becoming  a 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Lithuania's  history  goes  back  to  the 
12th  century.  For  more  than  600  years 
her  people  repeatedly  were  compelled  to 
fight  in  defense  of  their  national  sov- 
ereignty. By  a  peace  treaty  in  1919,  how- 
ever, the  Soviet  Government  recognized 
the  rights  of  Lithuania  over  its  verrltory 
and  people.  Ehiring  this  period  of  inde- 
pendence Lithuania  made  progress  in 
many  areas  such  as  agriculture,  industry, 
education,  and  social  reforms. 

Although  Lithuama  had  established  a 
Arm  basis  for  a  free  and  self-sufficient 
nation,  at  the  end  of  the  second  decade 
of  independence  she  was  swallowed  up  In 
the  grasping  clutches  of  the  Soviet  Union 
along  with  her  stout  hearted  Baltic 
neighbors.  Latvia  and  Estonia.  The  fires 
of  freedom,  which  once  burned  so  bright- 
ly, were  extlngailshed. 

Another,  more  recent  example  of  the 
repressive  hand  of  communism,  Is  the 
treatment  the  Soviet  Jews  are  now  re- 
ceiving In  their  own  country.  Many  have 
made  attempt  after  attempt  to  migrate 
to  Israel  only  to  be  thwarted  by  the  So- 
viet Government. 

The  great  courage  of  these  people — 
and  people  all  over  the  world  now  under 
the  iron  hand  of  communism — will  serve 
as  a  warning  that  freedom  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed forever.  Thus,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  proud  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
commemoration  of  this  great  time  of  re- 
dedlcatlon  to  the  Ideal  of  freedom  and 
justice  for  all. 


July  2Jf,  1972 


THE  13TH  OBSERVANCE  OP  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

OF    WASHTNOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRK8ENTATI\t:S 
Monday.  July  24,  1972 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  past  week,  we  have  been  marking 
the  13th  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  It's  a  sad  anniversary  for  it  re- 
minds us  that,  in  spite  of  the  latest  dis- 
cussions with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  vast  areas 
of  the  globe  and  a  vast  portion  of  hu- 
manity still  do  not  know  the  freedom 
and  Independence  we  sometimes  take  for 
granted. 

Lands  with  great  pride  and  ancient 
heritages  have  fallen  before  the  jugger- 
naut of  the  armed  doctrine  of  commu- 
nism. Regimes  Imposed  on  these  lands 
persecute  religion,  stifle  Individual  free- 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  AHEPA 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDltNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24.  1972 

Mr.  BRAY  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  is  observing  its  golden  anniver- 
sary  this  year,  and  it  can  look  back  on  its 
first  half-century  of  existence  with  well- 
earned  and  well-deserved  pride.  Its  con- 
tributions to  the  betterment  and  enrich- 
ment of  social,  moral,  and  famUy  life  in 
the  American  Republic  through  its  civic 
works  and  programs  are  famous.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant and  significant  roles  is  that  ex- 
pressed by  Ahepa  itself,  as  one  of  its 
objects: 

To  promote  a  better  and  more  comprehen- 
sive understanding  of  the  attributes  and 
Ideals  of  Hellenism  and  Hellenic  Culture. 

Peoples,  cultures,  nations,  societies,  are 
all  too  often  prone  to  forget  that  from 
which  they  sprimg,  and  to  which  they 
owe  so  much.  Still,  from  time  to  time, 
they  return  to  these  things;  as  Longfel- 
low noted,  'Cato  learned  Greek  at 
eighty,"  and  tiiis  is  one  indicator  of  how 


much  classical  Rome  realized  its  debt  to 
Greece. 

The  legacy  of  Greece  to  the  rest  of  Um 
Western  World  is  beyond  compare  and 
value.  Hellenism  sparked  the  Roiaii. 
sance;  from  there  the  spirit  of -'the  gkny 
that  was  Greece"  permeated  so  th(»x>u^> 
ly  into  the  mainstream  of  the  Western 
World  that  Sir  Henry  Maine's  classic  re- 
mark is  not  too  far  off  the  mark: 

Except  the  blind  forces  of  nature,  nothing 
moves  In  this  world  which  is  not  Greek  in 
(jrtgln. 

Our  present-day  political  system  has 
reached  a  point  that  would  seem  strange 
to  the  classical  Greek,  it  is  true.  Yet,  the 
idea  of  a  government  answerable  to  the 
governed,  trial  by  Jury,  civil  liberty  of 
thought,  speech,  writing,  assemblage,  and 
worship  have  all  htMl  major  stimulation 
from  Greek  begirmings.  These  things  set 
off  the  Greek  from  his  Oriental  neighbor. 
They  gave  the  Greek  an  indepenaence  of 
spirit  and  initiative  that  the  Greek,  In 
turn,  has  passed  on  to  us. 

Ahepa  has  among  its  members  the  lin- 
eal and  spiritual  descendants  of  the  men 
and  minds  who  began  these  things  and  to 
whom  the  Western  World  owes  so  very 
much  of  its  heart  and  soul.  Here,  then,  is 
a  factor  of  Ahepa's  existence  sometimee 
forgotten,  but  always  present:  to  preserve 
these  ideals  and  serve  as  a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  rock  from  which  we  are 
hewn. 

As  Will  Durant  put  it,  in  the  conclud- 
ing lines  of  his  book  "Our  Ore* 
Heritage" : 

Greek  civilization  Is  alive;  It  moves  In 
every  breath  of  mind  that  we  breathe;  so 
much  of  it  remains  that  none  of  \is  in  one 
Itletlxne  could  absorb  It  all.  .  .  .  those  who 
cherish  freedom,  reason  and  beauty  .  .  wUl 
hear  behind  the  turmoil  of  political  history 
the  voices  of  Solon  and  Socrates,  of  Plato 
and  Euripides,  of  Pheldlas  and  Praxiteles,  of 
Epicurus  and  Archimedes;  they  wUl  be  grate- 
ful for  the  existence  of  such  men,  and  will 
seek  their  company  across  alien  centurlea 
They  vrtU  think  of  Greece  as  the  bright 
morning  of  that  Western  civilization  which, 
with  all  Its  kindred  faults.  Is  our  nourish- 
ment and  our  life. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  VIETNAM 
BUDGET  "EXCUSE"  FOR  NEW 
WEAPONS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
administration  is  using  the  $2.2  billion 
Vietnam  supplemental  budget  request  as 
a  convenient  excuse  to  purchase  some 
military  equipment  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Vietnam  or  the  recent  North 
Vietnamese  offensive. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  used  as 
a  principal  justification  for  Its  supple- 
mental budget  request  the  need  to  re- 
place weapons  including  aircraft  lost 
during  the  recent  fighting.  But  the  ad- 
ministration is  simply  wrong.  There  Is 
in  this  supplemental  budget  $161  million, 
for  200  new  aircraft  sought  by  the  ad- 
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-ilnistration  which  is  not  to  replace  air- 
Si^lost  during  the  offensive  but  to  buy 
brand  new  equipment. 

Among  the  items  sought  by  the  ad- 
ministration are  more  than  40  F-4  Phan- 
torn  jets,  132  big  Huey  helicopters,  and 
93  A-37  attack  jet  fighters. 

Some  of  these  are  for  replacements  for 
Dianes  lost  in  the  fighting,  but  others  are 
gUply  additions  to  our  forces.  To  date 
ajMolutely  no  justification  for  putting 
tills  $161  mUllon  purchase  into  the  sup- 
Diemental  budget  has  been  offered. 

Mr  Speaker,  most  of  the*planes  would 
not  be  available  until  at  least  1973  or 
1974  and  will  have  no  effect  on  the  cur- 
rent offensive.  Maybe  the  administration 
U  counting  on  the  war  continuing  until 
1973  or  1974?  If  the  administration  feels 
that  it  needs  these  200  new  planes,  then 
it  should  request  them  in  its  regular 
budget  next  year  with  full  justification. 
I  am  calling  upon  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration today  to  revise  the  supplemental 
budget  request  to  include  only  the  real 
cost  of  the  war. 

The  supplemental  budget  which  totals 
$2.2  billion  is  an  addition  to  the  $83.6 
billion  sought  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion for  defense  spending  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vietnam  supple- 
mental budget  should  only  contain  those 
items  needed  to  fight  the  present 
offensive. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


NEGOTIATED  SETTLEMENT  PROS- 
PECTS SHOULD  NOT  BE  HIN- 
DERED 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 


or    NBW    TOKK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP   REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  24.  1972 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
the  July  21.  1972,  lead  editorial  In  the 
Washington  Post  for  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues.  Many  of  us 
want  the  Congress  to  play  a  far  more 
active  role  in  sharing  responsibility  with 
the  Chief  Executive  in  foreign  policy  and 
military  decisions.  We  are  concerned 
with  the  erosion  of  powers  during  this 
century,  clearly  vested  in  the  Congress 
by  our  Federal  Constitution. 

The  Post  editorial  considers  the  latest 
attempt  to  legislate  an  end  to  the  war, 
and  concludes  that  a  vote  for  it  at  this 
time  would  be  "capricious."  It  questions 
the  aptness  of  even  calling  a  fimd  cut- 
off an  "end  the  war"  amendment.  It 
points  out  that,  if  passed,  the  war  would 
continue;  our  POW's  would  stUl  be  hos- 
tages; and  the  present  Saigon  regime 
would  still  be  in  power. 

The  editorial  recognizes  the  basic  risk 
in  passage  of  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment— that  it  would  imdercut  the  Paris 
negotiations,  in  no  way  assist  the  ne- 
gotiating process  and  only  hamper  the 
present  hopeful  signs  of  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  21,  1972] 
Thx  Manstikij)  Amendmint 

At  Senator  Mansfield's  Initiative,  the  For- 
eign Relations   Committee   wrote   Into   the 
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mUltary  aid  authorlMtlon  bUl  a  provision 

categorlcaUy  cutting  off  funds  to  maintain 
"any"  American  forces  In  South  Vietnam 
after  Aug.  31,  that  Is,  to  preclude  a  residual 
force;  Mr.  Mansfield  Indicates  he  would  slip 
the  date  a  month.  The  administration  op- 
poses this  particular  "Mansfield  amend- 
ment," which  dlflers  from  earlier  versions, 
on  grounds  that  the  President  alone  should 
direct  policy  on  Vietnam  and  that  passage 
would  deprive  him  of  an  Important  bargain- 
ing chip — the  threat  of  indefinitely  main- 
taining a  residual  force — which  he  Is  using 
at  the  Paris  talks  (The  amendment  further 
states  that  all  American  military  operations 
m  Indochina  should  end  after  the  United 
States  and  Hanoi  agree  to  a  cease-fire  and 
after  the  prisoners  are  released,  but  this  part 
of  the  amendment  Is  simply  a  declaration 
without  the  force  of  a  fund  cutoff  behind  it.) 
A  vote  could  come  as  early  as  today. 

The  Issue  Is  more  complex  than  the  debate 
on  It  has  so  far  made  out.  To  start,  we  would 
reiterate  our  Judgment  that  It  is  unfor- 
tunate and  gratuitous  for  the  President  to 
keep  contending  that  Congress  has  no  role 
In  foreign  affairs  beyond  ratifying  his  own 
decisions.  The  Congress — In  this  instance, 
the  Senate — has  ample  constitutional  and 
institutional  claim  to  try  to  affect  war  pol- 
icy. And  although  the  onset  of  the  political 
campaign  undeniably  complicates  the  mat- 
ter, the  Issue  posed  by  the  Mansfield 
amendment  should  not  be  regarded  as  one 
to  be  treated  on  party  lines. 

But  neither  can  the  amendment  be  taken 
simply  as  an  index  of  whether  a  given  sena- 
tor Is  -for'  or  "agalnsf  the  war.  regardless 
of  the  tendency  of  some  of  its  supporters 
to  call  it  an  "end-the-war"  measure.  In  no 
conceivable  sense  could  the  removal  of 
American  forces  from  South  Vietnam  alone 
"end  the  war."  or  even  the  Amierlcan  role 
la  the  war.  American  planes  based  outside 
of  South  Vietnam  could  still  be  bombing, 
American  prisoners  would  still  be  captive, 
and  the  American-supported  government  in 
Saigon — whose  leader's  removal  Is  Hanoi's 
dominant  war  aim — would  still  be  In  power. 
Passage  of  the  amendment  wotild  no  doubt 
be  taken  by  many  as  a  triumph  for  the 
"peace"  movement  It  would  be  polltloaUy 
embarrassing  to  the  President,  though  stirely 
he  could  find  a  political  riposte  by  acc\]slng 
his  supporters — and  fairly  so — of  undercut- 
ting his  negotiating  strategy  In  Paris.  But 
none  of  these  results,  however  they  are  evalu- 
ated, should  be  confused  with  ending  the 
war. 

The  core  truth  Is  that  the  denial  of  funds 
for  a  residual  force  would  Indeed  undercut 
the  President's  negotiating  strategy.  That 
being  BO,  we  submit  that  the  only  basis  on 
which  a  responsible  vote  can  be  cast  for  the 
Mansfield  amendment  is  the  belief  that  Mr. 
Nixon's  strategy  Is  not  going  to  work  by 
November  anyway  and  that  he  will  then  be 
defeated  by  Senator  McOovern.  Mr.  McGov- 
ern  has  pledged,  of  course,  not  only  to  pull 
all  forces  out  of  South  Vietnam  within  90 
days  of  taking  office  but — a  step  not  con- 
templated at  all  by  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment— to  stop  the  bombing  on  Inauguration 
Day.  That  is  to  say.  before  taking  a  crucial 
card  out  of  Mr.  Nlxons  bargaining  hand,  leg- 
islators must  be  persuaded  that  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  and  political  career  alike  are 
bankrupt.  Without  such  a  dual  conviction, 
a  vote  for  the  Mansfield  amendment  would 
be  caprlclotis  In  the  extreme.  And  even  with 
those  two  convictions,  those  who  vote  for 
the  Mansfield  amendment  must  take  upon 
themselves  the  responslbUlty  for  bringing 
Congress  Into  the  act  not  only  far  too  late 
in  the  day  but  in  a  way  which  would 
threaten  to  undermine  or  even  scuttle  the 
Paris  negotiating  process  which,  whatever 
its  promise.  Is  now  so  clearly  under  way. 
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BUYINQ  POWER  OP  CORN  AND 
WHEAT  NOW  A  SMALL  FRACTION 
OF  1852  VALUE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   ICINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24,  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
I  have  been  in  Congress,  I  have  been 
working  for  100  percent  of  parity  prices 
for  our  agricultural  producers.  They  need 
these  prices  because  everything  they  buy 
has  advanced  greatly  in  cost. 

This  tremendous  increase  in  farm  pro- 
duction costs  over  the  last  20  years  was 
dramatized  in  a  recent  analysis  prepared 
by  the  Congressional  Research  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

Walter  W.  Wilcox,  senior  specialist  in 
agriculture,  was  asked  to  determine  how 
many  bushels  of  wheat  and  com  it  took 
U)  buy  a  selected  list  of  production  items 
in  1952  and  1971. 

He  found,  for  example,  that  it  took 
almost  three  times  as  many  bushels  of 
wheat  to  buy  a  half- ton  pickup  in  1971 
as  it  did  in  1962.  It  took  more  than  four 
times  a»  many  bushels  of  com  and  more 
than  five  times  as  many  bushels  of  wheat 
to  pay  real  estate  taxes  on  farm  Isuid. 

This  Is  the  selected  list  of  production 
items  and  the  number  of  bushels  of 
wheat  and  com  reqiiired  for  both  years: 


ProductBD  itam 


1952 
bushe<i 


30-39  HP  tractor: 

Sr;::::::::::::::::::::::::::    l:^ 

12'  $el«-propslto(J  combios: 

WhsM..- |.*« 

Com 3,210 

H  ton  pletiup  truck:  ,^ 

WheiU ,  JK 

CofB 1  02* 

4-(loor  it«nd«rd-«i«  lulomobili: 

Wtiest. ,  MJ 

Cors 1.220 

RmI-mUI*  Uut  pM  IQO-scru  ftrm 
land: 

Whe»L 36 

Com -   « 

All   macktiMry   repairs  p«i   tractor  on 
farm: 

Wheat 56 

Com 72 

Bulldlni  npara  per  farsi: 

WhML.. - «J 

Com... W 

10-hour  day  of  farm  labor: 

*»««L 3 

Com * 


1971 
butiwta 


3.074 
3,291 

g.051 

s,ea 

2,324 
2,4« 

^■S 

3,0<7 


.95 

209 


13« 

14a 

IK 
206 

U 
12 


THE  CONGKESS  PROJECT 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  cAuraunA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Monday,  July  24.  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  that  many  of  my  colleasuea  are 
pondering  over  the  ponderous  questlnn- 
nalre  prepared  by  the  Nader  organiza- 
tion and  delivered  to  Members  of  Con- 
greas.  Aa  Members  of  this  body,  we  are 
coQstantly  being  asked  to  give  our  opin- 
ions or  explain  our  voting  records — so 
questlozmalres  themselves  are  not  new 
to  lis. 
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The  length  ol  the  Nader  survey,  how- 
ever involves  considerably  more  than 
just  filling  In  Information.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  June  29  comments  on 
the  size  of  the  Job  Mr.  Nader  expects  of 
Congress  and  the  unlikely  aspects  of 
the  survey  really  receiving  the  attention 
from  Congress  thnt  Mr.  Nader  demands. 
The  text  of  the  editorial  is  as  f  oUows . 

TH«  CoNOlXSa  PiOJBCT 

It  wlU  be,  say»  lUlpb  N»d«r.  "probably 
the  mo«t  comprebenslTe  and  (let*U«d  study 
of  thm  Congress  since  IW  inception."  Some 
800  people,  mostly  volunteers,  are  arrtvlng 
in  Waahlngton  to  gather  the  ■tatutlos.  con- 
duct Interviews  and  write  studies  The 
project  U  by  far  the  largeet  undertaken  by 
Nader,"  says  an  associate.  "There's  no  other 
major  oro.-ect  gol..g  o:i  now— thU  is  the  whole 
bail  game 

The  project's  scope  U  Indeed  awesome, 
perhaps  as  ambitious  as  the  buUdlng  of  the 
pyramids.  If  not  the  filming  of  "Gone  With 
The  Wind!"  There  is  a  report  that  ona 
Nader  volunteer  drove  460  mUes  In  Wyo- 
ming to  conduct  a  single  Interview.  Ulti- 
mately the  research  wUl  yield  a  a.OOO-page 
study  on  congressional  committees  and  a 
similar  volume  or  voltimes  on  the  legislative 
proceee.  Mr  Nader  promlaee  recommenda- 
tions for  reforms  in  "excruciating  detaU. 
And  there  will  be  36  to  40-page  profiles  on 
each  of  the  535  members  of  Oongress,  which 
he  hopes  to  publish  weU  before  thla  Novem- 
ber's   elections. 

We  can  hardly  wait,  yet  we  suspect  the 
venture  may  take  Mr.  Nader  and  his  crew 
a  bit  longer  than  they  at  first  imagine.  The 
heart  of  the  research  appears  to  be  a  ques- 
nonnalre  that  has  been  sent  to  each  mem- 
ber of  congress.  There  are  633  questions, 
each  of  which  would  easily  require  a  half- 
hour  of  a  Senator's  or  Congressman's  time.  In 
addition  to  the  research  services  of  his 
staff  Working  nonstop  during  a  40-hoxir 
week,  with  time  out  for  an  occasional  cof- 
fee break  and  to  change  the  ribbon  on  his 
typewriter,  a  congressman  could  have  the 
questionnaire  In  Mr.  Nader's  hands  by  mid- 
September. 

some  members  of  Congress  might  wish  to 
take  more  than  a.  half -hour  for  each  ques- 
tion, to  make  the  Nader  project  truly  mean- 
ingful. The  questions  are  fairly  sweeping, 
after  all.  Consider  the  first  three: 

•1.  Since  becoming  a  member  ofCon- 
greaa,  what  have  be«i  your  three  greatest 
accomplishments  for  your  district?  Yotir 
reasons '  

••2.  Since  becoming  a  member  of  Congress. 
what  have  been  your  three  greatest  accom- 
plishments tor  the  country?  Your  reasons? 
"3  Overall,  do  you  believe  the  Congress 
today  has  more  abUlty  or  len  ability  to  solve 
contemporary  problems  facing  this  coun- 
try than  It  did  a  generation  ago  to  solve 
the  cou:Urv's  problems  then''  Your  reason''" 

Surely  It  would  be  mwe  reasonable  of 
Mr.  Nader  if  he  only  required  that  one  ques- 
tion a  day  be  answered.  Each  member  of 
Congress  could  then  plan  to  get  up  a  little 
earlier,  and  while  his  mind  was  still  fresh, 
answer  a  queatlon  before  breakfast.  Or.  he 
could  spend  the  day  contemplating  that 
day's  question  and  put  his  thoughts  to  paper 
just  before  bedtime.  Tnie,  the  project  would 
then  take  just  under  two  years,  but  the 
pyramids  weren't  built  over  the  weekend. 
And  the  study  would  be  ready  by  the  1974 
elections. 

aiven  a  little  extra  time,  members  of 
Congress  might  even  be  willing  to  answer 
a  few  more  probing  qtiectlona  that  the  Nader 
people  somehow  failed  to  include  m  their 
questionnaire.  Queetlon  No.  684,  for  exam- 
ple, could  be:  "How  did  you  spend  yo\u 
summer  vacation?"  Then  again,  we  realise 
that  Mr.  Nader  had  to  draw  the  line  some- 
where. If  he  dldnt.  Congress  woiUd  not 
be  eager  to  assist  him. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IT  IS  TIME  WE  WERE  HEARD  AGAIN 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

.\f07iday.  July  24.  1972 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr  Speaker,  there  is 
a  feeling  of  mistrust  and  fear  building  in 
our  land.  Nothing  seems  to  work  the  way 
it  should  anymore.  Things  are  strsingely 
out  of  control. 

Government  is  bigger  than  ever  before. 
But  It  cannot  be  trusted  and  it  cannot 
perform. 

Business  is  richer  than  ever  before.  But 
its  products  are  shoddy  and  its  concern 
seems  only  with  private  profit  and  ever 
higher  prices. 

Labor  is  stronger  than  ever  before. 
But  it  is  powerless  to  keep  its  members' 
wages  ahead  of  rising  costs  and  is  too 
often  blind  to  the  rights  of  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

For  all  our  bigness  and  power,  things 
as  .simple  as  a  job  for  every  citizen,  food 
at  prices  a  family  budget  can  stand,  or 
even  a  clean  flowing  little  stream,  seem 
beyond  our  ability  to  create. 

The  root  cause  of  this  powerlessness  in 
the  midst  of  great  strength  is  not  hard 
to  find.  It  is  the  direct  result  of  big  or- 
ganizations whose  very  power  blinds 
them  to  the  needs  of  the  common  citizen. 

When  you  are  mighty,  as  Government 
and  big  business  and  labor  surely  are.  it 
is  all  too  easy  to  use  your  might  instead 
of  your  commonsense. 

For  example.  If  you  are  Government, 
£ind  you  are  all  powerful,  why  bother  ask- 
ing the  average  guy  if  he  thinks  it  is 
worth  it  to  spend  $150  billion  to  pulverize 
a  little  country  in  far-off  Asia?  Your 
foreign  policy  experts  tell  you  you  have 
to  do  it,  and  your  computers  tell  you  you 
can  win,  so  what  more  advice  do  you 
need? 

Or  if  you  are  a  giant  corporation,  and 
vou  are  rich,  why  bother  asking  the 
working  farmer  what  It  will  mean  if  you 
move  in.  buy  up  land,  and  monopolize 
agriculture  from  seed  to  supermarket. 
Your  analysts  tell  you  land  is  a  good  in- 
vestment, and  your  tax  lawyers  tell  you 
if  you  lose  on  farming  you  can  write  it 
off  on  taxes  anyway,  so  why  ask  anyone 
else  if  you  should  do  it? 

Of  course,  if  Government  had  bothered 
to  ask  the  average  guy  about  Vietnam  be- 
fore It  was  too  late,  he  might  have  said 
he  would  rather  have  his  tax  dollars 
used  for  schools  and  hospitals  and  drug 
abuse  clinics.  But  nobody  asked. 

Or,  if  business  had  asked  the  fanner 
what  he  thought  of  conglomerate  farm- 
ing, he  might  have  said  It  would  break 
millions  of  family  farmers  and  drive 
them  into  the  crowded  cities  where  they 
would  be  forced  onto  welfare.  But  nobody 
asked  that  question  either. 

I  believe  those  are  the  questions  that 
have  to  be  asked.  And  if  Government,  or 
business,  or  labor  wiU  not  ask  them,  then 
the  people  must  give  their  answers  with- 
out being  asked. 

The  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple are  supposed  to  speak  for  them.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  the  ones  who  ques- 
tion the  powerful  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  are  supposed  to  be  the  ones 
who  stop  pointless  wars  before  they  get 
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started,  control  the  appetite  of  proftt 
blind  corporations,  and  remind  big  labor 
that  its  responsibilities  extend  beyond 
an  extra  dollar  for  its  members. 

Too  often  the  elected  representatiyei 
of  the  people  have  done  just  the  opposite. 
Instead  of  controlling  the  big  and  the 
rich,  they  have  been  controlled  by  them. 
Instead  of  questioning  the  arrogant  eX' 
pert,  they  have  bought  his  advice  aod 
laughed  at  the  plain  ideas  of  the  aTeraie 
citizen. 

It  is  time  to  put  a  stop  to  this  sort 
of  thing.  It  is  time  to  look  at  the  simple 
wisdom  of  the  average  American. 

We  know  that  we  need  jobs.  Let  ua 
make  it  our  business  to  insist  that  Oor- 
enunent  put  us  to  work  when  we  need  It, 
And  let  us  end  this  foolishness  that  then 
is  not  anything  to  do  when  we  need  bet- 
ter schools,  curbs  on  pollution,  new  hos- 
pitals, drug  abuse  clinics,  recreation  fa- 
cilities, and  a  hundred  other  things. 

We  know  that  inflation  is  robbing  us 
blind.  Let  us  end  It  with  a  program  that 
asks  equal  sacrifice  of  all,  instead  ot 
putting  the  whole  burden  on  the  wage 
earner  who  can  least  afford  It. 

We  know  that  our  tax  system  is  a  bad 
joke.  Let  us  insist  that  the  rich  and  the 
corporate  giants  pay  their  fair  share. 
And  let  us  use  their  share,  once  they  start 
paying  it,  to  relieve  the  crushing  prop- 
erty tax  burden  on  the  average  family. 

Finally,  we  know  above  all  that  our 
country  is  in  real  trouble.  Let  us  face  that 
fact  by  demanding  that  foreign  wars, 
exotic  weapons,  and  multiple  moon  shots 
wait  until  we  have  put  our  own  house  In 
order.  We  pay  the  taxes.  We  have  des- 
perate needs  of  our  own.  Let  us  take  care 
of  those  needs  and  worry  about  outer 
space  later. 

This,  then,  is  the  basic  outlook  I  have 
brought  to  my  work  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. I  deeply  believe  that  the  average 
American,  as  an  individual,  has  much  of 
value  to  offer  his  country.  His  voice  has 
been  drowned  by  the  loud  demands  of 
the  rich,  the  big,  and  the  well  organized. 

It  is  time  we  were  heard  again. 


COMMERCE  LIAISON  JOB  OUT- 
STANDING 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday,  July  24,  1972 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  join  those  colleagues  who  have  paid 
tribute  to  the  fine  work  which  Marvin 
"Lucky"  Mondres  has  done  as  the  con- 
gressional liaison  officer  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

I  had  a  particular  interest  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Mondres  as  he  is  from 
my  great  State,  coming  here  in  1967  to 
serve  as  administrative  assistsait  to  Con- 
gressman Herbert  Bttrke. 

In  the  past  3^2  years,  serving  with 
the  Commerce  Department.  I  have  had 
numerous  occasion  to  call  on  Lucky  and 
I  have  always  found  him  to  carry  out 
his  assignments  with  thoroughness  and 
dispatch.  The  Department  will  have  a 
difficult  time  in  finding  someone  as  con- 
scientious in  the  performance  of  these 
duties. 
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srtahiisbing  some  liaison  between  the 
.  ^rhm**ucracy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
SSen^a^tir?^  problem.  Those 
JS^Si  the  congress  have  to  count  on 
^-^R^dTas  Lucky  Mondres  to  get  us 
gS;5f  to  the  riSit  officials  when  we 
S^^klng  on  projects  to  help  our  con- 

■^SS?"  a  corresponding  responsibility 
tn  advise  on  the  part  of  congressional 
JiisSi  ofacer«  to  inform  their  respec- 
Sveheads  of  departments  of  congres- 
glonal  attitudes  and  Proposals, 
^nboth  instances.  Lucky  Mondres  has 
been  outstanding  and  I  join  with  my  a)l- 
iaiues  in  expressing  our  appreciation 
for  a  Job  well  done. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PaOCLAMATION   OT  TH«  STA'n  OF  N«W  TOElt 

The  United  States  Congress,  in  enacting 
PubUo  Law  M-»0,  has  called  for  fuanual  ob- 
servance throughout  the  country  of  C3aptlve 
Nations  Week.  

It  IB  a  basic  American  principle — aharea 
by  all  New  Yorkers— that  everyone  should 
be  able  to  choose  the  type  of  government 
under  which  he  would  prefer  to  live. 

Manv  residents  of  our  state  are  linked  by 
ties  of'  birth,  culture.  famUy,  and  principle 
with  those  in  foreign  lands  who  have  loat 
their  national  Independence  dlrecUy  or  in- 
directly to  foreign  powers. 

These  New  Yorkers — many  of  whom  have 
themselves  found  asylum  in  America  from 
captive  nations  abroad— have  deep  convic- 
tions about  the  political  oppression  of  their 
homelands.  It  Is  fitting  that  we  express  our 
sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  liberty 
which  they  hold  so  dear. 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
Oovemor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  v?eek  of  July  18-33.  1972. 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  In  New  York  State. 


or    NBW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1972 
Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
since  I  came  to  Congress  in  1959.  the 
Congress  has  joined  with  private  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  throughout 
our  Nation  in  marking  CapUve  Nations 

Week. 

The  observance  allows  all  of  us  an 
opportunity  to  speak  with  a  collective 
voice  of  the  plight  of  the  peofrfes  of  the 
captive  nations.  .    ^.  .  .     ,    , 

The  oppression  of  these  mdivlduals  is 
hard  for  many  Americans  to  understand 
because  it  is  so  foreign  to  their  way  of 
life.  Yet  for  so  many,  many  years  the 
peoples  of  the  captive  nations  have  been 
under  the  whip  and  restrictions  of  their 
Communist  leaders. 

Our  Federal  Government  has  made 
overtures  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  our 
Chief  Executive  recentiy  was  entertained 
by  the  Russian  leaders.  But  there  has 
been  no  apparent  defrosting  of  the  cold 
war  as  it  applies  to  the  captive  nations. 
During  the  past  year,  17  Latvian  Com- 
munists smuggled  a  memorandum  out  of 
Latvia  which  exposed  the  criminal  colo- 
nial policies  of  the  Soviets  in  Latvia.  In 
this  memorandum  the  Latvians  asked  for 
world  help  in  stopping  the  colonization 
and  Russification  of  Latvia. 

Earlier  this  year,  17,000  Lithuanians 
signed  a  petition  asking  for  their  rights 
and  a  halt  to  reUgious  persecution  in 
Lithuania.  More  recentiy,  thousands  of 
Lithuanians  demanded  their  rights  and 
independence  in  Kaunas  and  battled  the 
Soviet  poUce  and  paratroopers  who  were 
sent  to  suppress  them. 

The  Ukrainians  are  more  vocal  than 
ever  in  their  demands  for  independence 
despite  ever-increasing  Soviet  repression. 
The  other  captive  people  hope  and  wait 
for  their  independence  and  the  day  they 
can  live  and  build  theh-  future  in  their 
own  sovereign  lands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  Congress  must 
continue  our  support  for  peaceful  efforts 
to  bring  freedom  and  a  better  way  of 
life  for  these  oppressed  peoples. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  the 
text  of  the  proclamation  issued  by  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  of  New  York  designat- 
ing Captive  Nations  Week. 


CENTER  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS  CONFERENCE  ON 
CHINA    TRADE 


HON.  THOBIAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALTFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24,  1972 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  June  12 
and  13.  the  Center  for  International 
Business  sponsored  a  conference  in  Los 
Angeles  concerning  trade  and  investment 
in  Taiwan  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  At  this  assembly,  senior  govern- 
ment officials  and  business  leaders  of 
many  nations  joined  together  to  dis- 
cuss the  many  aspects  of  international 
business  activities.  I  submit  the  text  of 
a  newsletter  I  received  regarding  this 
conference : 
United  States-Chima  Tram  Cohculv*  Con- 

CLtnjED INTEENATIONAL  BUSINKSS  OtTTUOOK 

CONTERXNCl;  FORESMS  SkLTCTTVI  GROWTH  OF 
TRADE    Wn-H    CHINA 

Los  Angkles.— Growth  of  trade  with  China 
is  foreseen  as  slow  and  selective,  yet  very 
significant. 

This  was  among  the  general  conclusions 
reached  at  a  major,  two-day  conference  held 
June  12-13.  1973,  at  Los  Angeles.  The  con- 
ference, attended  by  some  two  hundred  do- 
mestic, as  well  as  internaUonal  buslneas  and 
government  leaders,  waa  sponsored  by  the 
Los  Angeles-based  Center  for  InternaUonal 
Business.  The  Center  Is  an  affiliate  of  Pepper- 
dine  University. 

"Focus  of  the  conference  was  necessarUy  on 
the  People's  Republic  of  ChUia  because  that 
Is  the  area  we  know  least  about,"  said  Rich- 
ard C  King,  executive  director  of  the  Center. 
KUxg  noted.  "With  regard  to  Taiwan,  we  as 
UJ8  businessmen  are  certanUy  aware  of  their 
■economic  miracle'  with  substantial  GNP 
growth  of  approximately  10%  annually, 
which  provides  attractive  investment  and 
trade  opportunities  for  many  foreign  coun- 
tries." T,  n      V.       . 

"Most  likely  opportunities  for  U£.  busi- 
nessmen are  In  high  technology  areas  that 
relate  to  economic  development,  such  as  air- 
craft, heavy  equipment,  turnkey  industrial 
Uistallatlona  including  petrochemical  plants 
and  hydro-electric  generating  facllltlea." 
"Hovrever."  tc<"8  continued,  "We  have  Ig- 
norance and  misunderstanding  to  overcome, 
and  we  lack  experience  In  tradUig  with  the 
People's   Republic   of   China,   staoe   we   are, 
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after  aU,  the  laat  major  country  Into  that 
market." 

"On  tha  CM  hand."  King  concluded,  we 
have  the  People's  Republic  of  China  lortclng 
inwardly  and  relating  their  trade  and  invest- 
ment poUclea  to  the  goal  of  sustaining  an 
economic  system  buUt  on  self-sufllclency.  On 
the  other  hand  we  have  Taiwan,  externally 
oriented,  buUdtng  an  economic  deetlny  baaed 
on  trade  and  Investment  and  reaching  out 
from  a  viable  economic  base.  Common  to 
both  Is  the  great  Chinese  asset  of  capabUlty 
being  admirable  applied  to  two  different  sys- 
tems." 

The  "China  Conference."  Is  the  second  an- 
nual International  Business  Outlook  C  >n- 
ference  prlnclpaUy  sponsored  by  the  Center 
for  International  Business.  The  first  joni'er- 
enoe  in  this  continuing  series  was  the  high- 
ly successful  program,  "Japan's  New  Role  in 
the  World  Economy."  held  In  Loe  Angeles. 
October  IS-IQ,  1971. 

Conferenoe  speakers  Included  the  Honor- 
able Herman  H.  Barger,  Deputy  Aaatatant 
Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asian  and  Padflc 
AflaiiB,  Department  of  State.  Washmgton. 
D.C.;  B.  T.  Rocca.  Jr.,  former  President  and 
Chairman,  and  currently  a  Director.  Pacific 
Vegetable  Oil  Corporation.  San  Prandsoo. 
California;  Pat  Clevw.  President,  Canadian 
Manolr  Industrlee,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada: 
Dr.  Robert  F.  Demberger.  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics. University  of  Michigan;  Kenneth 
D.  Oott,  Managing  Director,  Buslneaa  lnt«r- 
natlonal  AaU/ Pacific,  Hong  Kong;  Dr.  Stran- 
ley  Lubman,  Profeseor  of  Law,  Unlvenlty 
of  CaUfomla  at  Berkeley.  Calif omU;  WUford 
Welch,  Senior  Staff  Member,  Arthur  D.  Uttle. 
Inc.;  Dr.  David  WUson.  Editor.  China  Qimt- 
terly,  London,  England;  and  Dr.  Yuan-U  Wu, 
Profeseor  of  Economics.  University  of  San 
Pranclaoo,  President,  Asia  Science  Research 
Assodatea,  San  Pranciaco,  and  former  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense.  InternaUonal 
Security  Affairs,  Department  of  Defense. 
Washington.  D.C. 

The  Center  tat  International  Business  U  a 
non-profit,  InternaUonal  research  organisa- 
tion. Its  purpose  is  to  study  economic  and 
poUtlcal  Issues  basic  to  the  formulation  of 
policies  aflecting  the  international  businees 
environment  and  to  develop  obJecUve  anal- 
yses which  can  be  translated  into  practical 
couiaaa  of  action  by  the  buaineis  oommunlty 
and  other  daclsian-makera  In  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

The  Center  also  serves  as  a  focal  point  for 
the  dissemination  of  InformaUon  and  Ideas 
of  value  to  international  buatneasmen  In 
their  poUcy-  and  declalon-maklrvg  actlviUea; 
and  provVdee  information  and  guidance  In 
the  field  of  world  trade  through  It's  World 
Trade  Libraries  Division,  in  San  Prandsoo, 
California. 


AHEPA  CELEBRATING  GOLDEN 
ANNTVERSARY 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 


OF 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVK8 

Monday,  July  24,  1972 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  golden  anniversary  of  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association.  I  extend  my  congratu- 
lations to  this  great  patriotic  and  philan- 
thropic orgEinlzation. 

Their  achievements  and  their  con- 
tributions to  worthy  causes  are  well 
known  and  appreciated.  Ahepa  can  point 
with  pride  to  a  half  century  of  note- 
worthy progress.  They  have  made  an 
outstanding  record  of  which  they  have 
good  reason  to  be  justiy  proud. 
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GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  MORGAN  F.  MURPHY 

or  nxiNOU 

IN   THE   HOU3B  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  July  24.  1972 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  inserting  an  article  from  today's 
Christian  Science  Monitor  which  I  be- 
lieve is  a  timely  analysis  of  myths  which 
prevent  any  reasonable  discussion  of  the 
need   lor   gun   control   legislation. 

As  the  article  points  out,  there  is 
exaggeration  and  misunderstanding  on 
both  sides  of  the  gun  control  issue  Only 
a  raUonal  as  well  as  factual  discussion, 
however,  will  result  in  legislation  bene- 
ficial to  us  all. 

In  aix  effort  to  promote  a  calm  and 
rauonal  approach  to  the  issue  of  gun 
controls.  I  am  submitting  the  article  writ- 
ten by  Pranlclin  E.  Zlmrlng,  a  professor 
of  law  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
associate  director  of  the  university's  Cen- 
ter for  Studies  in  Criminal  Justice.  It  is 
as  follows: 

QCN    CONTKOL 

At  limes  of  vloUnce  or  assaaslnatlon. 
Americans  tune  in  to  the  hopeful  optimism 
of  thoae  who  see  the  end  of  violence  around 
th«  next  comer  of  gun  legislation  Even 
more  regularly,  gun-owning  groups  aasiu'e 
tu  that  the  30  million  handguns  in  the  ra- 
tion have  nothing  to  do  with  violent  crime 
in  the  United  States.  Each  side  Is  convinced 
that  It  is  abaolutely  right,  and  nobody  both- 
ers to  get  his  facts  straight.  Sadly,  our  na- 
tional debate  over  gun  control  Is  often  a  bat- 
tle of  empty  slogane. 

Before  we  get  suitably  serious  about  the 
gun  problem  In  this  country,  It  will  be  nec- 
eoaary  to  clear  away  some  of  the  rhetorical 
ezceeses  that  have  marked  the  gun-control 
debate.  The  first  step  is  a  few  basic  facts. 
There  are  about  100  million  guns  In  this 
country — more  than  two-thirds  of  them  shot- 
guns and  rines,  the  traditional  sporting 
weapons  In  American  life.  The  other  30  mil- 
lion or  so  are  handguns  owned  more  In 
cities  than  In  rural  areae.  rarely  used  in 
sport  and  nine  times  as  likely  as  long  guns 
to  be  involved  in  crime. 

The  vaat  majority  of  all  guns  are  not 
violently  misused,  but  guns  are  Involved 
in  a  quarter  of  a  million  violent  episodes 
each  year,  and  our  millions  of  guns — again 
partlctUarly  handguns — contribute  to  the 
crime  problem  by  making  robbery  easy  and 
serious  aasault  more  deadly.  The  real  diffi- 
culty in  the  preeent  debate  over  gun  law*  la 
that  haU  of  the  participants  underestimate 
the  problem  while  the  other  half  under- 
eetlmate  the  time,  money,  and  loss  of  liberty 
that  will  probably  be  necessary  to  solve  it. 
The  beat  way  to  lUustrate  this  theme  Is  by 
examining  eight  myths  about  guns— four 
from  e*i:h  side. 

Myth  No.  1 ;  'We  have  a  crime  problem,  not 
a  gun  problem." 

This  refrain,  often  heard  from  anti-gun 
control  groups  Is  true  to  the  extent  that  100 
milHoa  guns  would  poee  no  problem  In  this 
country  If  nobody  ftred  one.  The  problem  is 
that  robbers,  angry  husbands,  and  barroom 
debaters  use  them  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
times  each  year 

And  when  guns  are  used,  they  increase  the 
chanoe  that  death  will  result  by  a  factor  of 
four.  We  have  both  a  crime  problem  and  a 
gun  problem,  and  each  makes  the  other 
worse 

Myth  No.  2 :  "The  handgun  Is  a  useful  tool 
of  household  self-deXenae." 
MUllons  of  Amertcaos   (myself  included) 
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live  m  some  fear  of  robbers  and  burglars  In- 
vading their  homes  About  26  percent  of  all 
households  have  acquired  handguns  In  the 
belief  that  they  provide  an  effective  defense 
against  the  criminal  stranger,  and  this  is  why 
we  have  30  million  privately  owned  hand- 
guns. 

Yet  the  homeowners  gun  rarely  protects 
him  against  burglars,  who  seek  to  elude  him, 
or  the  occasion  robber,  who  counts  on  sur- 
prise and  a  weapon  of  his  own  to  render  the 
homeowner  helpless.  The  loaded  handgim  in 
your  home  Is  much  more  likely  to  accident- 
ally kill  someone  in  the  family  than  to  save 
his  life. 

Perhaps  If  this  were  fully  understood,  most 
domestic  handguns,  and  most  of  our  gun 
problems,  would  go  away  by  thems^ives.  But 
that  la  unlikely. 

People  seek  guns  for  a  sense  of  security  and 
will  resist  heeding  any  Information  that  un- 
dermines that  sense  of  security. 

Myth  No.  3:  "Legitimate  citizens  are  not 
part  of  our  gun  problem.  ' 

Since  crime  Is  caused  by  criminals,  many 
people  argue  that  our  many  million  gun-own- 
ing families  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
gun  problem. 

Yet  the  truth  Is  that  the  majority  of  all 
gun  homicides  are  committed  by  persons 
without  serious  prior  criminal  records.  And 
even  more  important,  without  registration 
and  license  laws  It  Is  very  difficult  to  keep  30 
million  handguns  In  legitimate  hands  while 
silU  preventing  potential  criminals  from 
buying  guna  secondhand  or  stealing  them. 

Even  registration  of  guns  and  licensing  of 
their  owners  might  not  stem  the  flow  from 
legitimate  to  Illegitimate  owners  with  so 
many  millions  of  guns  In  circulation. 

So  It  appears  that  we  will  have  to  bring 
many  millions  of  guns  under  control  to  get 
at  the  violent  quarter  of  a  million  gun 
episodes. 

Myth  No.  4:  •Qun  laws  can't  work  since 
criminal  don't  obey  laws." 

There  Is  a  grain  of  truth  to  this  argu- 
ment, but  It  Is  nonetheless  a  dangerous  over- 
simplification. 

In  fact,  the  agument  proves  a  bit  too 
much  since  It  suggests  that  all  criminal 
laws  are  futile,  because  all  the  people  who  vi- 
olate them  are.  indeed,  criminal.  The  more 
complicated  truth  is  that  laws  do  not  work 
automatically.  They  must  be  enforced  and 
they  must  deal  with  the  reality  of  gun  use 
In  this  country.  But  laws  that  cut  down  the 
-ransfer  of  guns  from  legitimate  to  Illegi- 
timate owners  f>r  dramatically  reduce  our 
domestic  handgun  supply,  can  cut  down  on 
the  role  of  guns  In  violence. 

Myth  No.  5:  Oun  laws  can  reduce  crime 
In  the  United  States  to  the  same  levels  ex- 
perienced In  countries  like  Britain  and 
Japan." 

If  the  anti-control  partisans  tend  to  forget 
the  gun  ptLTt  of  our  crime  problem,  some  of 
the  pro-control  people  seem  to  forget  that 
guns  are  only  a  part  of  the  set  of  special 
problems  that  make  violent-crime  rates 
higher  In  this  country  than  In  the  rest  of 
modern  Western  society. 

We  often  hear  that  the  United  States  has 
a  gun-kllllng  rate  38  times  as  high  as  Eng- 
l£ind.  which  presumably  means  that  we  could 
reduce  killing  to  the  English  rate  if  we 
adopted  stem  gun  controls.  Unfortunately, 
our  violent  crime  rate  wtU  remain  much 
higher  than  that  of  other  developed  coun- 
tries no  matter  how  much  we  do  about  guns, 
because  Americans  rob  and  attack  one  an- 
other with  all  weapons  at  greater  rates  than 
do  the  English  or  Japanese. 

Reducing  the  proportion  of  attacks  by 
gtms  will  reduce  the  death  toll  from  attack 
becaxtse  other  weapons  are  less  dangerous. 
But  It  Is  not  a  cure  for  crime,  and  those 
who  oversell  gun  control  in  this  way  only  add 
;o  our  profound  national  confusion  over 
gvins  and  violence. 
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Myth  No.  6:  "Oun  laws  would  not  rssult 
In  much  coat  or  lnc<Mivenlence  to  lawabldine 
citizens."  ^^ 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  some  gun-control 
laws  that  vron't  cost  much — the  problem  ii 
that  they  might  not  achieve  much  either. 

If  we  really  want  to  keep  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Irresponsible,  we  must  put  all 
owners  to  the  inconvenience  of  getting  li. 
censes  and  registering  guns.  If  we  want  to 
dramatically  reduce  handgun  violence,  wt 
prot)ably  have  to  reduce  the  total  number  ol 
such  guns. 

This  Is  really  a  simple  corollary  to  Myth 
No.  3.  because  If  legitimate  gun  ownership 
is  part  of  the  problem,  loss  of  freedom  and 
Inconvenience  to  legitimate  gun  owner*  u 
part  of  the  solution. 

Myth  No.  7:  "Only  the  National  Rifle  As- 
soclatlon  stands  between  this  country  and 
effective  gun  laws." 

Just  as  gun-owning  groups  see  the  call  for 
more  controls  as  an  evil  conspiracy,  many 
pro-control  cltlaens  think  that  the  only  real 
opposition  to  gun  regulation  Is  the  National 
Rifle  Association.  But  opposition  to  compul- 
sory licensing  and  schemes  to  cut  down  on 
handgun  ownership  has  Its  roots  much  deep- 
er in  American  culture. 

People  In  this  country  are  afraid  of  crime, 
and  having  guns  makes  them  feel  bettw.  It 
Is  also  dlfflctilt  for  legitimate  gun  owners  to 
see  themselves  as  any  part  of  the  problem, 
since  99  percent  of  all  our  guns  are  used  re- 
sponsibly and  everyone  sees  himself  as  pan  of 
that  99  percent.  It  is  thus  dlfllcult  to  convince 
him  that  there  should  be  gun  laws  that  in- 
convenience  him. 

Myth  No.  8:  "All  that  is  needed  to  solve  our 
gun  problem  Is  strict  legislation." 

Amerloan  experience  with  prohlbltlcm  of 
aloohollc  beverages  stiggests  that  new  lam. 
alone,  are  not  any  guarantee  of  slgnlfloant 
social  change. 

Public  sui>port  for  law  must  be  high  for  If  s 
law  cuts  against  the  grain  of  public  senti- 
ment, too  many  people  will  disobey  it.  PoUo* 
and  court  supphort  are  necessary  If  legislation 
Is  to  be  more  than  a  hollow  shell.  Also,  It 
should  be  clear  by  now,  with  as  many  thou- 
sand  gun  laws  scattered  around  this  country 
as  gun  deaths,  that  paaslng  the  right  laws 
under  the  right  conditions  is  much  more  im- 
portant than  peaslng  another  law. 

We  need  to  know  more  than  we  do  ahoat 
guns  and  the  effect  of  gun  laws.  We  need  to 
change  attitudes  and  values. 

Claarlng  away  a  few  of  the  myths  sur- 
rounding the  grun  debate  Is  only  a  first  st«p  in 
choosing  the  appropriate  national  gun  policy. 
Once  it  is  known  that  gun  oontrcAs  will  be  ex- 
pensive, might  take  many  years  to  aooom- 
pUsb,  and  are  not  the  final  solution  to  the 
crime  problem,  we  must  address  the  queetioD 
dt  whether  various  types  of  control  are  worth 
their  costs. 

In  relation  to  mUd  steps  such  as  flreann 
registration,  the  answer  Is  easy  to  find.  Even 
If  the  effect  of  such  laws  Is  modest,  the  fall- 
vire  to  try  them  can  only  mean  that  we  an 
not  serious  about  curbing  violence. 

A  campaign  to  remove  the  handgun  from 
civilian  ownership  raises  harder  questions.  In 
a  nation  dedicated  to  Individual  freedom,  in 
an  era  when  we  are  finding  that  the  criminal 
prohibition  of  things  like  marijuana  and 
abortion  may  not  be  worth  tiie  cost,  there  Is 
a  special  Irony  In  hearing  liberal  politicians 
urge  a  criminal  prohibition  of  handguns. 
Yet  the  handgun  Is  a  special  problem. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  heroin, 
never  has  a  product  cost  so  much  and  given 
so  little  to  the  quality  of  American  urban  life. 
A  strategy  as  unstylish  as  prohibition  may 
be  the  appropriate  s<^utlon  to  the  handgun 
problem.  It  may  not.  But  before  we  can  make 
intelligent  choices  In  this  area,  we  must  face 
the  real  Issues. 
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Mr  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  gun  control 
has  become  an  explosive  Issue  in  Con- 
n-fis  As  many  fl«ht  for  strong  control- 
UM  laws,  others  fight  for  no  fire  arm  re- 
sections. StlU  others  try  to  remain  out 
of  the  Issue,  but  as  public  pressure  in- 
creases, they  find  It  harder  to  avoid. 

This  is  the  fifth  In  a  series  of  10 
articles  recenUy  written  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  The  task  force  was  created  to 
study  the  role  of  the  handgun  In  the 
epidemic  of  violence  throughout  Amer- 

left 
Today's  entry  is  based  on  interviews 

and  statements  made  by  various  Con- 
gressmen. It  expresses  the  dilemma  of 
many  Members  of  Congress— caught  in 
a  crossfire  between  the  gun  lobbyists  and 
public  pressure  for  gun  control  legisla- 
tion The  views  of  those  vlolenUy  op- 
posed to  restrictions  and  those  desperate- 
ly trying  to  get  legislation  passed  are 
portrayed. 
The  article  follows: 
Oxm  coNTBOLS  Too  Hot  j-oe  Most 

POLmClANS 

It  Is  one  of  the  most  poUtloaUy  explosive 
issues  in  the  country  today,  and  that  Is  why 
the  Nixon  administration.  Its  predecessors, 
and  political  leaders  have  sat  on  gun  control 
legislation  for  years. 

That  was  the  candid  confession  of  a  high 
sdministratlon  official  who  described  a 
"conspiracy  of  silence"  between  Congress  and 
the  White  House  "not  to  bring  up  the  gun 
control  issue."  untU  at  least  after  the  elec- 
tion. 

Pending  bills,  the  official  said,  "are  Just 
window  dressing  to  salve  the  national  con- 
science." and  no  one  has  any  Illusions  that 
they  will  pass  Into  law.  "The  only  solution 
to  the  nation's  gun  problem  Is  total  domestic 
dliarmament,  which  Is  poUtlcaUy  unaccepta- 
ble and  Impossible  at  „hls  time." 

POLXnCIAKS    AnLUD    TO    ACT 

So.  as  firearms  violence  stalks  the  country, 
most  politicians  remain  in  a  state  of  paraly- 
sis, cringing  at  the  mere  mention  of  those 
two  words  .  .  .  "gun  control," 

"The  Ctongress  Is  scared  out  of  Its  wits  be- 
cause of  public  pressure  on  gun  control," 
said  Congressman  Abner  J.  Mlkva  [D.,  lU.], 
who  has  futllely  requested  hearings  on  his 
tough  gun  control  bill  for  more  than  two 
years. 

Political  leaders  see  the  powerful  gun 
lobby,  with  Its  millions  of  supporters,  flex- 
ing Its  muscles  at  the  most  casual  suggestion 
of  more  firearms  legislation. 

"This  is  a  very,  very,  potent  political 
force."  said  Sen.  William  Proxmlre  [D.,  Wis.), 
who  voted  for  the  1968  Oun  Control  Act  and 
then  said  In  his  last  campaign  that  he 
would  vote  to  repeal  It.  "We  have  literally 
millions  and  millions  of  people  who  own 
guns  and  the  Intensity  of  their  feelings  runs 
high." 

lAW  TTSIXESS :   HBTJSKA 

"The  people  don't  want  their  guns  taken 
from  them,"  said  Sen.  Roman  L.  Hruska  (B., 
Neb.) .  "There  are  2.5  million  handguns  made 
each  year.  Are  there  2  million  criminals  a 
year  buying  them?  The  consumer  buys  them. 
and  you're  not  going  to  stop  them  by  passing 
a  law.  This  mania  for  passing  laws  and  saying 
the  problem  Is  solved  is  foolishness." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Bruska  has  staunchly  supportad  tba  posi- 
tion of  the  most  powerful  antlguu  coatrol 
force,  The  National  Blfla  Association  (NBA). 
He  hopes  the  I«BA  wlU  buUd  lU  tM  mlUlnn 
"mecca"  for  sportsman  in  Nabiaaka,  a  Bruaka 
aide  confided. 

PoUtical  leaders  can  also  feel  tike  stirrings 
of  leas  vocal  and  unorganized  urban  dwellers 
who  are  demanding  action  to  control  gun 
sales. 

ncaa  Losmo  scats 

"Altho  the  big  majority  favors  gun  control, 
a  strong  and  intense  minority  believes  this 
issue  and  owning  guns  is  all  Important," 
Proxmlre  said. 

That  U  the  dUemma  of  WaaWngton  leaders 

today. 

Their  minds  are  haunted  by  the  shadow  of 
former  Ben.  Joseph  Tydlogs  (D,  Md.)  and 
others  wboae  political  caiMrs  were  supposed- 
ly crushed  by  the  staamroltar  of  the  antlgun 
control  forces. 

"The  administration  Just  doesnt  want  to 
deal  with  that  political  bni-ha-ha,"  said  one 
legal  advlasr  when  asksd  If  the  White  House 
favored  bans  on  hamlguns.  "Not  at  this  time. 
In  this  administration.  The  poUtlcal  UabUi- 
ties  are  fantastic.  Let's  face  It.  There  are 
several  former  senators  you  can  ask  about 

that." 

"Every  Congressman  wbo  lost  Ills  seat  in 
1970  Is  convinced  he  lost  because  he  voted 
for  the  gun  control  bill.  The  gun  lobby  takes 
credit  for  their  defeat."  Mlkva  said. 

Some  legislators  like  James  Aboiirezk  (D., 
SX).) ,  a  freshman  congressman,  sit  back  hop- 
ing tke  issue  wlU  pass  them  by.  Abotireuk 
may  have  to  vote  on  a  gun  bill  for  the  first 
time  after  hearings  held  this  week  on  House 
Judiciary  Committee  chalrxnan  Emantiel 
Celler'B  proposal. 

coNsrmjXNCT  "emotionai." 
"We  were  hoping  there  wouldn't  be  a  bill 
to  vote  on."  said  David  Volght.  an  aide  to 
Abourezk  who  sits  on  the  committee.  "Oiir 
constituency  is  very  emotional  about  guns. 
Ouns  are  a  way  of  life  and  their  attitude  is 
if  you  take  away  my  guns,  you'll  take  away 
my  wife  next." 

Stirring  among  the  shadows  of  Tydlngs  and 
the  others  are  memories  of  more  tragic 
events.  More  than  a  political  career  was  lost 
when  bullets  klUed  the  Kennedys  and  near- 
ly toe*  the  life  of  Oov.  George  C.  Wallace 
last  month.  It  is  events  like  these  that  perl- 
odlcaUy  bolster  the  mounting  clamor  for  gun 
control. 

"But  the  administration  reads  all  the  polls 
of  the  rural  states  and  Ignores  the  cry  of  the 
xirban  areas."  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  ID., 
Mass.]  told  Task  Force  reporters.  "They  think 
the  guns  are  where  the  votes  are." 

There  Is  some  telling  evidence  to  support 
this. 

NBA,     WHITX     HOUSE    TA1.K 
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The  White  House  has  opened  Its  doors  to 
the  NRA  and  firearms  proponents  for  at 
least  two  "mutuaUy  helpful"  conferences 
on  gun  bills  and  enforcement  problems. 
Treasury  Department  officials  confirm. 

"The  doors  are  open  for  our  views,"  said 
Gen.  Maxwell  Rich,  NBA  executive  vloe  pres- 
ident and  lobbyist.  "  I  understand  we  weren't 
welcome  during  past  administrations.  Now 
we  have  been  asked  our  opinion  and  we  gave 
It.  But  we  haven't  written  leglslaUon  and  I 
don't  suppose  we'll  be  asked  to." 

But  a  comparison  of  positions  taken  by 
the  administration  and  the  NBA  beUe  that 
last  disclaimer — they  are  one  and  the  same 
on  gun  control. 

Both  expose  federal  gun  registration,  li- 
censing, and  confiscation,  contending  they 
are  unenforceable  measures  that  should  be 
left  to  the  states  and  not  the  subject  of  fed- 
eral control. 

Both  claim  general  support  for  the  1968 
Act,  but  contend  some  provisions,  like  am- 
munition record  keeping,  are  unenforceable 
and  useless. 


And  both  advocate  a  bUl  banning  hand- 
guxu  tliat  cannot  pass  a  "safety  and  rslto- 
bUlty"  tsst  rmthsr  than  a  "sporting  puiposas" 
tast  now  i4>plled  to  imported  guns  undar  ths 
1968  Act. 

coNsraACT  or  sjxxhcx 

The  administration  promised  to  produce 
suon  a  blU  seven  months  e«o,  but  it  has  yet 
to  be  seen.  The  history  of  this  long-promised 
measure  best  reveals  tha  administration's  at- 
titude on  handgun  legislation,  A  top  admin- 
istration official  explained  It  this  way: 

"Before  the  Wallace  shooting  there  was 
a  consplraoy  of  sllenoa  l>etween  Congress 
amd  the  administration.  Thsse  was  nothing 
spoken,  but  we  got  clear  signals  that  no  one 
wasted  to  bring  up  the  gun  control  issnes. 
Everyone  from  the  top  on  down  said  'Dont 
send  that  damn  bUl  up  hare.'  It  wouldn't  get 
anywhere  and  aU  It  would  do  U  result  In 
tremandOTW  exposure  to  editorial  criticism 
befora  an  election." 

"When  Wallaee  got  shot,  |Sen.  Blreta]  Bayh 
(chairman  of  the  Juvenile  deUnquency  sub- 
oommltteel  and  OeUar  broke  the  silence  and 
started  calling  hearings  and  making  noises 
about  moving  bills. 

"They  Bsnasd  the  public  tide  taming  and 
it  became  poUtloeUy  expedient  to  put  up  an 
appearance  of  advocating  gun  control.  They 
are  no  more  sincere  now  than  before.  They 
knew  we  were  sitting  on  the  thing  and  they 
dldnt  do  a  »<"""  thing  untU  Wallace  got 
shot.  Even  now,  no  one  has  any  lUuslona 
about  those  bills  passing  into  law." 

Bayh's  bill  would  apply  the  same  "sport- 
ing purposes"  test  to  American-made  hand- 
guns used  on  Imported  handguns.  But  his 
voting  record  and  failure  to  push  his  own  bill 
thru  lends  some  credence  to  the  accusattons. 
He  voted  for  the  1968  Oun  Control  Act  but 
voted  to  repeal  It  only  a  few  months  later. 

"Did  I  vote  that  way?"  he  asked,  incredu- 
lously. "Well,  If  I  voted  that  way  I  voted 
wrong."  ^ 

He  voted  against  three  other  bills  aimed 
at  gun  registration,  but  voted  for  one  bill 
that  called  for  licensing  of  firearms  owners 

WhUe  a  Presidential  candidate  last  Octo- 
ber, Bayh  held  hearings  on  his  ovm  handgun 
bUl  leaving  a  tougher  bUl.  proposed  seven 
months  earlier  by  Sen.  Kennedy,  langulshtog 
before  the  subcommittee. 

After  holding  the  hearings,  he  let  his  own 
bill  sit  for  months,  only  pressing  to  rep<Mt 
It  out  days  after  Wallace  got  shot. 

lONORC     MIKVA    BIU. 

Like  Bayh,  CeUer  refused  to  hold  hearings 
on  two  tough  gun  control  bills  proposed  by 
Mlkva  and  Rep.  John  Murphy  (D.,  N.T.I, 
claiming  for  years  that  the  ■climate  wasnt 
right  '•  The  NRA's  monthly  magazine  praised 
him  m  December,  1970.  for  "Uelng  up  aU  ma- 
jor gun  bUls"  in  his  committee 

After  WaUaoe  was  shot.  OeUer  announced 
hearings  would  be  held  on  his  own  blU.  Mur- 
phy wrote  Celler  that  9.000  people  had  been 
killed  by  handguns  since  he  Introduced  his 
measure  a  year  ago.  and  the  bUl  would  have 
banned  the  sale  of  the  gun  used  to  shoot 
WaUaoe. 

WUllam  Dickey,  deputy  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Treasurv  Department,  denied  the 
agency  was  deliberately  stalling  on  the 
•safety  and  reliabUlty"  proposal  they  prom- 
ised to  pr«pape  by  last  November.  •'We  Just 
ran  Into  extreme  technical  and  le^  prob- 
lems in  setting  the  criteria,"  he  said. 

STAMDAIUIS    aXC010£KNlW» 

A  $136,000  study  of  150  handguns  com- 
pleted last  September  by  the  H.  P.  White  lab- 
oratorv  concluded  that  standards  can  be  set. 
"but  they  dont  establish  them.''  Dickey  ex- 
plained. 

The  report  recommends  a  safety  and  reli- 
abUlty test  of  3.000  firings  and  a  modified 
drop  test.  The  problem.  Dickey  said,  U  that 
some  cheap  handguns  would  pass  and  soane 
expensive  ones  would  flunk.  The  report  notes 
that  under  this  test  procedure  one  gtm  prloed 
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under  930  would  p»-  and  "U^t  «^^  °''^' 

•100  would  r»ii.  w.i.»- 

A  oioM  look  »t  thU  safety  and  relUblllty 
propo«a  rtvealB  It  U  r«aiy  not  a  gun  control 
moMVff*  at  all.  but  a  consumer  protwjtlon 
bill  lxp«ru.  including  Dickey,  a«w«  it  would 
put  aafar  more  reliable  guns  in  the  hand*  ol 

criminals  as  well  as  oonsumers.  

In  fact,  the  Whlt«  laboratory  only  a«re^ 
to  conduct  the  teet  after  it  wae  asaured  It 
wa.  for  a  consumer  protection  bUl  and  not 
gim  control,  said  Donald  Dunne,  manager  or 
the  laboratory 

WOOT-DNT   CONTKOL  SA1X8 

••When  we  were  first  aaked  to  do  It  we  saw 
a  thinly  veUed  attempt  to  deprive  citizens  ol 
»  right  to  own  a  gun  and  we  want«l  no  part 
or  It  Th«»  they  explained  to  ua  that  this 
waa  in  no  way  a  gun  control  matter  but  a 
nroduct  evaluation  done  agalnat  the  baok- 
ground  of  consumer  protecUon."  Dunne  said. 

An  administration  legal  adviser  explained 
the  strategy  of  this  safety  and  rellabiuty  pro- 
noaal  this  way:  . 

^7t  was  a  perfect  solution.  It  would  get  the 
lob  done  of  getting  those  Saturday  Night 
Specials  off  the  street  without  hitting  raw 
nervea.  The  minute  you  talk  to  a  sportsman 
Hjout  banning  guns  baswi  on  slue  or  any- 
thing else,  you  start  getting  into  all  kind  of 
msolublea." 

•'PtATINQ   DBVlona   GAME" 

He  charged  the  Treasury  Department  was 
incompetent  for  failing  to  produce  the  bill  by 
aow  and  lamented,  •Look  where  we  are— try- 
ing to  ram  something  thru  In  the  second  half 
of  an  election  year  when  you're  supposed  to 
be  cleaning  house  and  getting  things  to- 
gether." 

Congreasloaal  criticism  of  the  Treasury 
Department  la  also  aimed  at  what  some  po- 
Utely  describe  as  Its  lack  of  enthusiasm  about 
existing  as  well  as  pending  gun  laws. 

•They  axe  playing  a  devious  game.  Their 
heart  Just  isn't  in  gun  laws,"  charged  Mlkva. 
Ha  recalled  one  department  official  remarking 
to  him.  'I  sure  hope  your  bill  doesn't  pass 
because   they'd   have   to  kill  me   to   get   my 

guns. "  ^^ 

The  Treasury  Department  has  a  chartered 
NRA  gun  club  entitled  the  US.  Rifle  and  Pis- 
tol Club,  records  show. 

Rep  Murphy  has  had  some  of  the  more 
frustraUng  experiences  with  the  agency  In 
AprU  1971,  he  wrote  to  the  Alcohol.  Tobacco, 
and  Firearms  Department  (ATFDl  asking  Its 
opinion  on  the  offectlvenees  of  the  1968  Qun 
Control  Act.  He  sought  to  learn  If  the  act  was 
unenforceiUale  and  ineffective,  as  the  admin- 
istration claimed. 

(jnaa  AxaxsT  nf cxeask 
Acting  ATFD  director  Ralph  H.  Alklre  re- 
sponded May  13  crediting  the  act  with  a  284 
per  cent  increase  In  Ulegai  gun  sale  oases  and 
a  400  per  cent  increase  In  arrests  over  the 
1934  act.  The  letter  included  an  Intardepart- 
ment  memo  detaUlng  how  the  1968  act  was 
being  circumvented  by  some  gun  dealers. 

On  June  3.  1971.  Murphy  wrote  a  letter 
thanking  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  quick  response  and  asking  for  details  on 
those  unscrupulous  dealers. 

The  July  14  response  from  the  head  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  disavowed  the 
ATFD  report  as  the  ••opinion  of  its  author 
only.  ■  and  said  a  review  showed  Alklre*  letter 
was  Incomplete  and  inaccurate.  Mtirphy  never 
received  a  reply  when  he  asked  for  specifics 
on  the  Inaccuracies. 

PTTKCKASKD   AMMUNITION 

In  October  Murphy  asked  for  an  ATFD 
agent  to  accompany  his  aides  to  Maryland 
gun  stores  to  ask  for  their  ammunition  sales 
records.  He  wanted  to  learn  If  the  provision 
of  the  1968  act  waa  unenforceable  and  use- 
leas,  as  the  administration  claimed.  Congres- 
sional Investigators  had  done  this  before  and 
In  90  minutes  found  that  37  per  cent  of  the 
ITT  ammunition  purchasers  taken  at  randoaa 
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from  records  of  a  Washington  dealer,  had 
criminal  records.  

"If  we  could  do  that,  why  can  t  the  Treas- 
ury Department?"  commented  one  of  the  in- 
vestigators. Carl  Perrlan.  now  a  Murphy  aide. 

But  when  Murphy  sought  to  repeat  what 
had  been  proven  succeasfiUly  in  the  past— 
that  the  records  were  valuable— the  Treasury 
Department  Ignored  his  request. 

"They  sympathise  with  the  gun  people. 
Murphy    said.     "It's    their    political    interest 
with   the    gun   lobby   that's   been    delaying 
everything." 
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My  Uy  1972 


AMERICAN  SPIRIT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or  TENNKssn; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  July  24,  1972 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  recenUy 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  1972 
Volunteer  Girl's  SUte  Convention  in 
Murfreesboro,  Term.  The  young  ladles 
who  were  delegates  to  this  convention 
impressed  me  with  their  dedication  of 
purpose  and  boundless  enthusiasm.  High- 
lighting the  convention  was  an  address 
by  Cathy  Campbell,  this  years  Girl's 
State  Governor.  Cathy  expressed  in  her 
speech  many  thoughts  which  can  best 
be  described  as  exemplifying  Uie  "Ameri- 
can Spirit."  Miss  Campbell's  speech  tells 
of  a  young  Tennessean's  love  for  her 
country  tempered  only  by  a  devotion  to 
her  God. 

I  would  like  to  share  Cathy  &  address 
with  my  fellow  Coru?ressmRn  as  they 
should  hear  the  true  raice  of  our  young 
people  ringing  out  loud  and  clear: 

.\iJDRrss  BY  Hon.   Cathy    Campbell 
Live  each  day  to  the  fullest.  Get  the  most 
from  each  hour  each  day  and  each  year  of 
your  life    Then  vou  can  look  forward  with 
confidence  and  backward  without  regret. 

As  we  arrived  here  at  Girl's  State  Sunday 
many  of  us  were  in  a  sense  poor  because  we 
had  not  experienced  what  Girls  State  had  to 
offer  But  as  the  week  progressed  we  too  pro- 
gressed from  poor  to  rich. 

We  have  opened  our  eyes  and  hearts  with 
love  for  our  fellow  man.  We  learned  to  share 
our  -noughts.  Working  side  by  side  taught 
us  the  true  meaning  of  love  and  everlasting 
friendships. 

Girl's  State  has  given  us  a  great  pride  In 
our  country,  America.  We  have  learned  hand 
in  hand  to  express  our  feelings  of  love  for  our 
great  country  without  being  ashamed.  Many 
of  us  have  Teamed  God  plays  an  ever  more 
Important  part  in  our  American  life 

Sunday  when  looking  at  quite  a  few  faces 
we  couldn't  see  how  we  would  ever  get  the 
Girl's  State  splrU.  But  we  did  and  now  we 
know  what  past  Girl  Staters  know,  that  the 
loving  spirit  of  Girl's  State  will  never  die 
but  will  continue  in  our  hearts  as  we  tell 
others  of  our  adventures 

We  are  not  afraid  to  express  our  feelings 
of  love  We  are  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  cry- 
ing for  our  country  and  fellowman. 

If  we  have  put  our  best  foot  forward  here 
at  Girls  State  this  week  we  will  leave  tomor- 
row with  a  lot  of  love  for  our  fellow  citizens, 
a  greater  pride  in  America,  not  afraid  to 
shed  a  tear  of  love  and  have  a  great  spirit  of 
Girl's  State  forever. 

If  we  have  become  rich  In  these  ways  then 
we  have  succeeded  at  Girl's  State 

What's  to  come  tomorrow?  What  about 
the  people  back  home  and  In  school  who 
need  our  help'  'WIU  they  ever  know  what  It's 
like  to  stand  hand  in  hand  with  475  girls 
and  sing  the  song  "America"? 


It  Is  our  duty  to  go  back  to  our  homes  and 
show  Jtist  wtiat  Girl's  State  has  taught  us. 
We  are  the  people  who  will  teach  tbani. 

Remember  as  Olrl's  State  has  taugbt  ui 
this  week: 

Be  yourself — be  your  best  self.  Dare  to  be 
different  and  to  follow  your  own  star. 

And  don't  be  afraid  to  be  happy.  Enjoy 
what  is  beautlftU.  Love  with  all  your  heart 
and  so\d.  Believe  that  those  you  love,  lovt 
you. 

Forget  what  you  have  done  for  your  friends 
and  remember  what  they  have  done  for  you. 
Disregard  what  the  world  owes  you.  and  oco- 
centrate  on  what  you  owe  the  world. 

When  you  are  faced  with  a  decision,  maks 
that  decision  as  wisely  as  possible,  then  for- 
get It.  The  moment  of  absolute  certainty 
never  arrives. 

And  above  all.  remember  that  Ood  helps 
those  who  help  themselves.  Act  as  if  every- 
thing depended  upon  you  and  pray  as  If  ev- 
erything depended  upon  Ood  I 


HUSAK  TURNS  THE  SCREW 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVSS 

Monday.  July  24.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  lest 
we  again  be  misled  as  to  the  mellowing 
of  the  Communist  regimes,  an  editorial 
commentary  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Star  on  the  latest  developments  in 
Czechoslovakia  is  a  clear  indication  of 
the  oppression  which  continues  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

It  must  be  noted  that  while  Com- 
munist regimes  have  made  certain  diplo- 
matic adjustments  primarily  for  eco- 
nomic purposes  with  the  free  world, 
there  is  very  little,  if  any.  lessening  of 
control  as  exercised  over  their  own 
subjects. 
The  editorial  follows: 

HusAK  TnaNS  the  Screw 
When  he  came  to  power  three  years  ago, 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  Russian  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia,  Communist  party  leader 
Oustav  Husak,  who  himself  spent  more  than 
15  years  in  Stalinist  prisons  or  as  an  "un- 
person." promised  that  no  one  would  be 
persecuted  for  what  he  had  done  or  said 
during  the  16-month  reformist  regime  of 
Alexander  Dubcek. 

Although  many  Czech  and  Slovak  liberals, 
including  Dubcek  himself,  lost  their  party 
membership,  their  jobs  and  their  bomes, 
Husak  for  many  months  at  least  stopped 
short  of  trying  those  who  sought  to  give 
communism  '  a  human  face." 

But  Husak  gave  way  to  the  hardliners  in 
the  fall  of  last  year  and  there  followed  a 
wave  of  arrests,  with  perhaps  500  promUient 
liberals  being  picked  up.  Latt  week,  several 
of  these  men  and  women  were  sentenced  to 
prison  terras  of  up  to  2  years,  other  trials 
are  underw.\y  and  stUl  more  are  expected  to 
start  next  month. 

Hardest  hit  have  been  the  JournalUts, 
writers,  actors  and  Intellectuals  who  were  the 
spearhead  of  the  "Prague  spring"  of  19«8. 
Those  who  refuse  to  recant,  and  to  express 
their  gratitude  for  the  "fraternal"  rape  ol 
Their  country  bv  the  Soviet  Union,  risk  never 
belns  able  to  send  their  children  to  high 
school,  to  hold  a  Job  which  Is  other  than 
menial,  to  publish  their  works  or  to  perform 

in  public. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  conspiracy  oi 
silence,  not  a  single  new  word  of  Czech  fic- 
tion was  published  In  one  recent  year,  the 
vibrant  film  Industry  is  In  shambles  and  the 


«,ui.famous  Pr««ua  tba^tM.    "Behind  the 

STrtUm  their  capacity  for  wry  hum«. 
^n^m  that  the  Prague  subway  now  under 
"^t^tlon  has  the  most  artistically  dls- 
^'e^"*work    force    ever    assembled    for 

*^t^r^^\rMs  and  those  now  In  prog- 
^JvT^n  Closed  to  the  pubUcand  the 
!!!L  Nor  have  the  sentences  been  an- 
'^r.d  to  the  Czechoslovak  people.  Its  a 
STtfat^or^unlst  party  member  An^la 
K.L  who  has  vowed  to  continue  her  fight 
^t^'half  of  "oppressed  people  everywhere. 
!^of  stop  in  Prague  during  her  tour  of 
Z^rn  Europe  to  see  how  the  Red  estab- 
lljlunent  treats  dissenters. 


HOW  MUCH  IS  A  BILLION  DOLLARS? 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or   NEW   KAMPSHiaE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24.  1972 
Mr  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Demo- 
cratically controUed  Congress— which  it 
has  been  for  most  of  the  last  30  years- 
persists  in  overspending  the  revenues  of 
the  Nation  and  forcing  us  further  and 
further  toward  the  precipice  of  national 
bankruptcy.  Despite  the  alarming  fact 
that  the  Nation  Is  operating  in  the  red 
to  the  tune  of  nearly  $30  billion  this 
year,  the  Congress  is  appropriating  ad- 
ditional billions  upon  billions  without 
providing  matching  revenue. 

As  the  interesting  editorial  from  yes- 
terday's Sunday  Star-News  points  out: 
The  consequences  are  bound  to  be  paln- 
ftil.  The  government  "wUl  have  to  raise 
taxes— the  more  Congress  and  the  Admlnls- 
tmtlon  spend  beyond  what  Is  prudent,  the 
man  Inevitable  a  truly  large  tax  Increase 
becomes. 


And  as  the  Star-News  also  interest- 
ingly points  out.  If  one  were  to  start  to- 
day to  count  a  billion  dollars  at  the  rate 
of  one  bill  per  second  it  would  take  until 
November  24,  1978,  working  an  8-hour 
day,  7  days  a  week. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  all  who 
realize  that  the  No.  1  problem  this 
Nation  faces  is  not  crime,  not  Southeast 
Asia,  not  education,  not  pollution,  not 
drugs.  Rather,  It  is  a  fiscal  situation  in 
which  years  of  fiscal  irresponsibility 
theaten  to  destroy  our  national  ability 
to  provide  the  funds  with  which  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States  and  attend  to  its 
urgent  problems  both  foreign  and 
domestic : 

Today's    Assignment:    Covnt    Up    to    a 
BnxioN 

President  Nixon,  the  reports  say.  is  oon- 
Bldertng  a  special  message  on  what  Congress 
U  d<«ng  to  his  budget  and  what.  If  the  spend- 
ing binge  continues,  is  certain  to  follow: 
Higher  taxes  and  renewed  inflation. 

These  are  hot-weather  days,  a  time  when 
the  mind  tends  to  turn  away  from  heavy 
subjects.  These  are  times,  too.  when  it  has 
become  fashionable  to  pooh-pooh  any  sug- 
gestion of  fiscal  discipline  on  the  groxuids 
that  it  Is  somehow  gauche  and  unprogres- 
Blve.  And  we  are  In  an  election  year,  meaning 
that  anything  the  President  says  about  the 
Democratic  Oongreas  will  be  oonstrued  m 
whoUy  poUtlcal. 

But  we  hope  the  President  goes  ahead  and, 
la  addition,  grabs  for  as  much  public  atten- 
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tlon  aa  he  can  get,  for  tha  is««aa  involved  are 
tnily  crucial.  He  would  be  wlsa  to  remain  ob- 
jscttre  and  to  put  his  oaas  in  tarms  that  the 
average  man,  wrwtiing  with  hU  own  budget, 
can  understand.  What  we  have  partly  in 
mind  U  a  rrfreabar  course  in  8lith-p»ae 
arithmetic,  something  that  for  many  mem- 
bers of  Congress — and  also  the  admlnistra- 
Uon— is  long  overdue.  It  could  start  some- 
thing like  this: 

A  billion  is  not,  as  many  people  may  be 
led  to  believe  by  the  numbers  that  fly  around 
this  town,  another  word  for  a  million.  Nei- 
ther is  It  on  the  order  of.  say  10  million.  It  Is 
a  thousand  mUUon.  A  mUUon  one-dollar 
blUs  laid  end  to  end.  wotild  stretch  one  and 
a  hJOf  tunes  around  the  Capital  Beltway.  A 
bUllon  one-dollar  bills  laid  end  to  end  would 
reach  around  the  world  four  times.  Colum- 
nist Art  Buchwald  recenUy  euggested  that 
Melvln  Laird  or  Elliot  Richardson  or  anyone 
else  who  wanU  to  spend  a  billion  dollars  or 
more  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  bank  and 
count  It  out  m  tens  and  twenties.  An  engs«- 
ing  idea.  Let  no  one  try  It,  though.  Por  start- 
mg  today,  working  an  eight-hour  day  and  a 
seven-day  week  at  the  rate  of  one  bill  per 
second,  the  job  of  counting  $1  billion  in 
equal  numbers  of  ten  and  tw«nty-doUar 
iwtes  would  take  until  November  24,  1978. 

All  thU  is  by  way  of  saying  that  the  con- 
cept of  a  billion  defies  easy  comprehension. 
80  that  to  toea  the  nvimber  around  casu- 
aUy  is  usueily  to  operate  in  an  air  of 
unreality.  It  also  pomts  up  the  fa«t  that 
when  the  President  asks  for  an  extra  blUlon 
dollars,  or  when  Oongreee  tacks  on  to  an  ap- 
propriation bill  an  extra  blllloai.  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  is  involved. 

The  Nixon  budget,  presented  In  January 
for  the  fiscal  year  that  has  just  begtm,  calls 
for  »^K«"g  In  about  •220  blUlon  and  spend- 
ing about  $346  bUllon.  Knock  off  seven  zeroes 
la  each  of  those  figures,  and  a  Plc^^^^ 
be  drawn  of  a  man  who  wiU  earn  $22,000 
while  planning  to  spend  $24,600  In  the  year 
ahead.  Once  again,  the  mllUon-bUllon  con- 
trast Is  instructive.  A  million  doUars  to  the 
federal  budget  is  the  same  as  a  dime  to 
our  $22,000  wage  earner,  or  the  price  of  a 
Byn^u  cup  Of  coffee.  A  blUlon  doUars.  though. 
U  the  same  as  $100  to  that  wage  earner.  A 
tarpaper  In  the  $22,000  bracket  would  give 
a  good  bit  <rf  thought  before  putting  out  an 
extra  $100,  and  another  $100  after  that.  He 
might  defend  It  If  he  were  Ui  good  financial 
shape,  but  not  if  he  were  already  thoroughly 
overcommltted. 

Now  the  congreaalonal  spenders  might  rea- 
son that  federal  revenues  are  constantly  on 
the  increase.  So  they  are.  by  about  $20  bll- 
Uon  a  year.  The  trouble  la  that  automatic 
spending  obligations— meaning  those  Con- 
gress has  no  control  over,  such  as  interest 
on  the  debt,  public  welfare  and  farm  sub- 
sidles— are  rising  about  $12  bUllon  a  year. 
That  leaves  about  $8  bUllon  in  what  might 
be  considered  newly  disposable  income  if 
the  government  were  on  an  even  fiscal  keel. 
But  It  Is  not  on  an  even  keel.  A  big  deficit 
is  inevitable.  And  knowing  that,  even  before 
this  fiscal  year  got  underway.  Congress  added 
$6  to  $7  bUllon  to  the  '73  budget.  A  good 
part  of  this  repKfsented  the  20  percent  Social 
Security  increase.  And  that,  along  with  much 
of  the  other  Increases,  reflects  what  now 
has  become  standard  and  somewhat  cynical 
operating  procedure  on  Capitol  Hill:  'What- 
ever the  budget  request  for  a  politically  visi- 
ble and  attractive  program,  pile  on  more 
money  and  dare  the  President  to  veto  It. 
This  Is  an  upsmanshlp  game  that  has  Iseen 
played  In  the  past,  but  with  millions  aad  not 
billions  of  dollars. 

Congress  cannot  be  caUed  entirely  oblivi- 
ous to  the  government's  fiscal  plight.  Just 
last  week,  knowing  full  weU  a  presidential 
veto  was  certain,  enough  Democrats  and 
Rspubllcans  teamed  up  In  the  House  to  de- 
feat a  completely  irresponsible  $6  bUUon 
pubUc-worfcs  bUl.  But  that  does  not  mean 
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true  flKJal  reeponalbUlty  has  sot  Ui.  nor  that 
the  budget-deAclt  problem  wiU  oo«ne  under 
control.  The  problem.  \n  fact.  Is  almort  cer- 
tain to  get  much  worw.  The  Preaidant's 
t*t!daet  m»na«an  are  deaperateiy  trrtng  to 
oonvlnoe  themselves  they  can  keep  tba  1978 
deficit  under  $80  bmion.  for  they  know  that 
beyond  that  flguie.  further  red  ink  will  have 
a  decidedly  inflationary  impact. 

But  all  the  forces  are  going  in  the  wrong 
dlitiotlon.    POT   one    thing,    Tnvl«»i    Storm 
Agnes  oame   along,  and  the  Preaident   has 
pcopoeed.  and  Oongrees  will  certainly  acree. 
to  spend  $3  billion  to  aid  the  flood  victims. 
And  the  war  goes  on.  with  the  cost  of  air 
and  naval  bombardment  certain  to  oost  bU- 
llona  above  what  the  budget  men  calculated 
for    mUltary    spending    in    January.    Then 
oomee  the  leglalatlon  still  pending— the  big 
water  poUuUon  biU  Is  a  good  examplfr— al- 
ready carrying  a  price  tag  blUions  above  the 
budget  flgures.  PlnaUy,  another  debt  cell- 
ing hUl  must  be  enacted  by  October  30.  one 
week  before  the  election,  and  nobody  knows 
how  many  bUllon-doUar  goodies  Congress  wUl 
seek  to  attach  to  It.  At  any  rate,  this  year's 
deficit  oould  weU  rtm  to  $40  bUllon  and  be- 
yond. With  the  economy  aaw  on  the  upswing, 
this  Is  precisely  the  wrong  time  for  that  to 
happen.  If  It  does  happen,  though,  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  will  have  to  share  re- 
sponalbUlty  and  the  next  Preaident,  whoever 
he  Is.  will  be  forced  not  only  to  raise  taxes 
but  to  raise  them  on  a  very  large  order. 

Another  look  at  our  $22,000  virage  earner 
Is  in  order.  He  makes  good  money  and  gets  a 
raise  every  year.  But  months  ago  he  knew 
that  even  If  he  grew  cautious,  he  would 
spend  $2,600  more  this  coming  year  than  he 
would  make.  He  has  not  been  cautious.  In 
the  first  sU  months  of  the  year,  he  obligated 
himself  for  a  further  $600  to  $700.  Now  he  U 
preparing  to  spend  hundreds  more.  Between 
now  and  next  July,  he  may  weU  have  spent 
(26,000  or  more,  adding  to  his  debu  by  at 
lea^t  $4,000.  ..,».. 

There  are  such  people,  of  course,  and  they 
ususily  suffer  painful  consequences.  Their 
only  recourse  Is  to  rein  Ui  on  spending,  or 
r„iLir«  more  money  or  both.  Por  the  federal 
government— and.  ultimately,  for  all  of  ua— 
the  oonsequenoes  also  are  bound  to  be  pain- 
ful The  govenunsnt  wlU  have  to  raise  taxes. 
And  Boonw  or  later.  It  wiU  have  to  reo^ture 
a  sense  of  reality  about  erpendlttu^.  In  the 
meantime,  the  more  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration spend  beyond  what  Is  prudent, 
the  more  inevitable  a  truly  large  tax  Increase 
beoomea. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  very  much  In  the  posi- 
tion of  the  man  who  Is  niaklng  more  money 
than  he  ever  made  before,  possibly  more 
than  he  ever  dreamed  of.  but  who  Is  so  un- 
disciplined m  his  spending  and  so  overoom- 
mltted  that  he  cannot  do  the  things  he 
wanU  to  do.  and  should  do.  Oongrees  by  and 
large  has  Ignored  this  lesson.  The  President 
should  speak  out  on  It.  So  should  the  pubUc 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  24.  1972 

Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,757  American  prison- 
ei-8  of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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THE  TROUBLE  WTTH  JUDICARE 
EVALUATIONS 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  Mjaaoumi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  0»  RBPRESBNTATTVES 

Monday.  July  24,  1972 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
continuing  consideration  of  Judlcare  and 
legal  aid.  this  article  from  the  July  1972 
American  Bar  AMOdatlon  Journal  Is 
analytically  helpful : 
Th«  TMktbu  With  J-otocamm  BvAtcATioKs 
(By  Samitel  J.  Br«kel) 

In  the  M»y  iMue  of  Uils  JourruU  (pag«  478) 
tbmn  w»a  an  article  by  Mum  in.  Ooodman  and 
P^uUlan  entitled  "The  trouble  wttb  Judl- 
care". In  my  Ttew.  tbat  article  waa  more  a 
oonTtoclng  demonatratlon  of  the  trouUe 
wttb  Judlcare  eTaluatlnna  than  of  any  defl- 
f^rtMMM  of  Judlcare  ae  a  legal  lerrtcea  sys- 
tem. There  are  three  baelc  problems  with  the 
article :  ( 1 )  It  relies  excluslyely  on  statistical 
Information.  (3)  It  usee  defective  statistics. 
And  (3)  It  applies  defective  analysis  to  the 
defective  statistics. 

Having  been  Involved  in  the  study  of  Judl- 
care since  June,  1971, 1  believe  I  am  In  as  good 
a  position  as  anyone  to  discuss  the  dlflbrul- 
tiaa  posed  by  the  Ooodman-Peulllan  article. 
I  am  not  a  Judlcare  proponent  <x  a  staff  at- 
torney proponent.  I  do  believe,  however,  that 
on  the  whole  Judlcare  has  not  been  given  a 
fair  shake  In  the  evaluative  literature  which 
has  accumulated  over  the  recent  years.  The 
Ooodman-PeuUlan  article  is  a  case  In  point. 
and  with  that  assertion  I  risk  being  labeled 
"biased",  "Teactlonary"  or  even  a  "shoddy 
researcher".  Such  is  the  degree  of  polariza- 
tion that  characterteee  the  legal  services  de- 
bate in  which  academics  and  politicians  par- 
ticipate with  equal  vigor  and  polemics.  It  is 
a  risk  I  am  willing  to  take. 

The  Goodman -PeulUan  article  comparing 
Wisconsin  Judlcare  to  the  Upper  Peninsula 
Legal  Servlcea  in  Michigan  (and  occasionally 
to  the  staff  attorney  programs  of  Colorado 
and  Maine)  made  fottr  main  points: 

1.  That  Wtaeonsln  Judlcare  performs  lees 
adequately  than  the  staff  programs  in  reach- 
ing the  "more  rural"  (the  more  isolated, 
"pioorer")   poor. 

3.  That  Wisconsin  Judlcare  performs  lees 
adequately  than  the  staff  programs  In  num- 
bers of  cases  handled  relative  to  the  total 
eligible  population  (ratio  of  families  served 
to famUlee  eligible). 

8.  That  the  delivery  of  legal  services  under 
Wisconsin  Judlcare  Is  more  costly  than  under 
the  staff  programs. 

4.  That  the  presumed  inadequacies  of  Wls- 
oonsln  Juillcare  stem  from  and  are  Inherent 
to  the  Judlcare  concept.  Its  "voluntarlstlc'* 
set-up. 

All  four  conclusions  are  highly  question- 
able 

SKSVICS    TO    THX    "MOST    ITTBAL"    POOS 

The  authors  c(»icluslon  that  Wisconsin 
Judlcare  performs  more  "pocwly"  (their  pun) 
in  this  respect  than  staffed  programs  is 
based  on  several  distinct  errors  In  both  their 
data  and  their  analysis. 

1.  Failure  to  analyse  the  caseloads  suffi- 
ciently— Ooodman  and  FeuUlan  have  com- 
pared the  Judlcare  performance  In  twenty- 
eight  different  Wisconsin  coiinties  to  the 
staffed  offlce  performance  In  Upper  Penin- 
sula's six  strategically  preselected  areas,  each 
served  by  a  regional  office.  Obviously  the  au- 
thors would  And.  as  they  did,  that  the  per- 
formance Judged  by  volume  of  cases  relative 
to  number  of  eligible  families  varies  only 
slightly  (16  to  19)  among  the  sU  U.PXB. 
regional  offlc-s,  whereas  a  greater  disparity  in 
performance  exists  among  the  twenty-eight 
Wisconsin  counties. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  problem  Is  that  Ooodman  and  Pexill- 
Un  have  faUed  to  make  the  relevant  In- 
quiry of  where  wtthln  the  six  VPl-S.  re- 
gions the  cases  come  from.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  situation  within  the  regions  in  Upper 
Michigan  is  quite  similar  to  that  in  Wiscon- 
sin: a  disproportionate  amount  of  service 
g;oes  to  the  poor  in  the  urban  areas,  especial- 
ly In  towns  where  the  regional  offlce  (the 
private  lawyer  in  judlcare)  la  located  and 
areas  Immediately  surrounding  these  towns, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  poor  In  the  more 
rural  counties,  the  more  Isolated  areas  re- 
moved from  the  urban  centers.  The  director 
of  U.PX5.  voluntarily  and  candidly  admitted 
to  this  problem. 

A  brief  and  sketchy  analysis  of  the  UPIjJ3. 
caeeload  reveals  that  those  counties  not 
favored  with  the  location  of  a  regional  offlce 
receive  about  25-30  percent  less  service — pro- 
portionate to  population — than  the  counties 
where  the  regional  offices  are  situated.  More 
significantly,  however,  within  each  county 
a  strongly  disproportionate  number  of 
clients  are  residents  of  one  or  two  of  the 
larger  towns,  the  county  seat  where  the  re- 
gional offlce  Is  located  or  to  which  staff  at- 
torneys travel  one  day  a  week  and  perhaps 
a  neighboring  town  or  two. 

This  Is  not  a  criticism  of  U.PXJ3..  but  a 
neutral  exposition  of  the  fact  that  the  dif- 
ficulty of  serving  Che  more  rural  poor  is  at- 
tributable to  a  variety  of  factors  neither 
Wisconsin  Judlcare  nor  U.PX£.  has  been 
able  to  overcome  entirely.  By  definition,  the 
"more  rural"  the  poor  the  more  Isolated  they 
are  from  social  services  generally  and  from 
legal  services  specifically,  whether  supplied 
by  private  lawyers  or  through  neighbor- 
hood offices.  There  not  only  are  physical 
problems  of  distance  and  lack  of  transporta- 
tion, but  adso  the  psychological  obstacles 
of  lack  of  awareness  of  the  nature  and  func- 
tion of  service  resources,  lack  of  perception 
of  problems  as  meriting  legal  or  other  pro- 
fessional attention,  and  so  forth.  Among  the 
more  rural  poor  there  seems  to  exist  even  a 
culture  of  self-reliance  and  voluntary  isola- 
tion. 

Ooodman  and  PeulUan  are  correct  In  rec- 
ognizing elemeuw  of  the  problem  In  Wis- 
consin. They  are  wrong  in  concluding  that 
it  has  been  overcome  In  Upper  Michigan. 
What  the  authors  have  demonstrated  about 
U.P.L.S.  Lb  analogous  to  the  following  hy- 
pothetical situation:  If  Wisconsin  Judlcare 
had  cen:ral  recording  offices  Ln  Oreen  Bay, 
RhUielander,  Ashland.  Eau  Claire,  and  two 
In  Superior,  then  the  distribution  of  its 
cases   would   be   relatively   even. 

2.  Use  of  Inaccurate  statistics  for  Wiscon- 
sin— Apart  from  falling  to  make  a  genuine 
comparison.  Ooodman  and  FeulUan  base  their 
distribution  conclusion  on  statistics  that 
are  defective  and  greatly  exaggerate  the  prob- 
lem In  Wisconsin.  Because  the  authors  use 
•lawyer"  statistics  in  analyzing  the  distribu- 
tion of  cases  In  the  Wisconsin  counties,  they 
fall  to  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  Wiscon- 
sin Judlcare  clients  (and  sometimes  lawyers) 
cross  county  lines  to  obtain  (deliver)  serv- 
ices. This  constitutes  a  particularly  serious 
error  for  the  more  rural,  poorer  counties  with 
few  lawyers — the  counties  about  which  the 
authors  make  their  basic  point.  For  exam- 
ple, more  than  65  per  cent  of  the  caseload 
In  Forest  County,  Wisconsin,  which  has  only 
one  resident  attorney,  is  handled  by  a  lawyer 
from  Oneida  County  who  practices  two  days 
a  week  m  an  offlce  in  Forest  County.  None 
of  the  Forest  County  clients  represented  by 
this  attorney  show  up  as  part  of  the  Forest 
County  caseload  In  the  Wisconsin  Judlcare 
records.  An  even  more  drastic  example  Is 
Menominee  County,  which  has  no  lawyers 
and  where  the  entire  caseload  Is  handled  by 
Shawano  County  lawyers  and  recorded  as 
Shawano  County  cases.  In  short,  the  Oood- 
man-Feulllan  analysis  completely  bresLfcs 
down   precisely   in  the   counties  of  concern. 
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w^ncM  "to  xn  vooa  ssmiALLT;  toltimi 
The  Ooodman-Feolllan  conclusion  Out 
Wisconsin  Judlcare  coii^>area  unfavcnbii 
to  the  staff  programs  in  number  of  ^m 
handled  In  prt^ortloa  to  the  number  a( 
eligible  families  is  unsupported  by  the  tteti 
and  baaed  on  several  fundamental  analytlnl 
errors  of  commission  and  omission.  , 

1.  Undercountlng — For  reasons  I  ihaii 
peculate  about  a  little  later,  Ooodman  tod 
FeulUan  have  missed  counting  about  ou 
third  of  the  Wisconsin  Judlcare  caseloed. 
The  ratio  of  one  case  for  every  thlrty-tVQ 
eligible  families  derives  from  their  "flndUu' 
that  there  were  923  closed  cases  (excluding 
initial  conferences)  In  1970.  The  oflScial 
Community  Services  Program  Progress  Bs- 
ports  (known  as  "MIS  Reports")  reveal,  how- 
ever, that  Wisconsin  Judlcare  produoed 
1,425  closed  cases  (still  excluding  initial  cou- 
ferencee)  In  1970  for  a  ratio  of  1:30.7  rathw 
than  1 :  32.'  But  there  are  additional  problems 
with  the  Ooodman -FeulUan  analysis. 

3.  Unrepresentatlveness  of  the  period  se- 
lected— Goodman  and  Feulllan  choose  the 
year  1970  to  make  their  quantitative  state- 
ments about  Wisconsin  Judlcare  and  the 
staff  programs.  But  1970  was  not  at  all  s 
typical  or  average  year  in  terms  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  various  programs.  During  sU 
of  1970.  due  to  insufficient  funding,  a  re- 
striction on  divorce  intake  was  In  effect  for 
Wisconsin  Judlcare  that  reduced  the  number 
of  divorces  handled  by  about  SO  per  cent. 
Since  divorces  constituted  about  35  per  oent 
of  the  Judlcare  caseload  In  years  when  tht 
restriction  was  not  operative  (1966  through 
the  middle  of  196S  and  part  of  1971).  tlM 
trouble  vrtth  selecting  1970  as  the  compara- 
tive twelve-month  period  becomes  clear.  To 
illustrate:  the  number  of  closed  cases  (ex- 
cluding initial  conferences)  in  1969  wsi 
1,896,  a  ratio,  per  eligible  family,  of  1:16.8. 
For  an  "average"  twelve-month  period  dar- 
ing the  life  of  the  Wisconsin  program  the 
ratio  Is  about  1:16.5,  rather  than  1:20.7  In 
1970,  and  far  from  the  1:33  per  Goodmaa- 
Feuillan. 

The  year  1970  is  also  highly  unrepresenta- 
tive of  the  UJ».L.S.  performance.  Its  total 
caseload  for  1970  is  about  double  of  what  it 
was  for  each  of  the  first  two  years  of  the 
program.  1967  and  1968.  It  is  also  constder- 
ably  (about  25  per  cent)  higher  than  tb« 
total  volume  in  1969.  While  a  good  deal  of 
the  Increase  In  the  1970  U.P.L.S.  caseload  to 
taken  up  by  Initial  conferences,  the  ratio  of 
closed  cases,  excluding  initial  conferences.  Is 
also  strongly  affected.  Rather  than  the  1:8.0 
ratio  arrived  at  by  Goodman-Feuillan,  the 
"average"  annual  ratio  for  UPX.S.  Is  abont 
1 :  11.0.  The  comparison  now  becomes  Wiscon- 
sin Judlcare.  1:16.5;  U.PX.S.  1:11.0:  Pine 
Tree  Legal  Assistance  of  Maine,  1:16.1;  Colo- 
rado Rural  Legal  Services,  1:14.6.  Very  little 
difference  really,  especially  when  additional 
distorting  factors  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

3.  Statistical  mcomparabillty :  Problems  of 
definition,  recordkeeping  and  significance— 
In  the  above  paragraphs  I  have  played  along 
with  Goodman  and  FeulUan  to  show  that  if 
they  had  played  their  game  correctly  they 
could  not  have  reached  the  conclusions  they 
did.  I  want  to  go  beyond  this  now  and  dem- 
onstrate the  futUlty  of  the  game  ItseU,  to 
prove  that  statistics  alone  are  meaningless, 
that  they  can  be  manipulated  to  support 
Just  about  any  point  the  "analyst"  desires  to 
prove  a  priori.  Absent  an  understanding  of 
what  the  statistics  mean,  what  they  refer  to 
and  an  exposition  of  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  or  are  not  comparable,  the  entire 
effort  Is  spurious  at  best. 

For  example,  Ooodman  and  Feulllan  chose 
to  exclude  Initial  conferences  frc«n  their 
computations  of  volume.  I  suspect  that  thU 
led  them  to  their  initial  serious  error  when 
they  wound  up  excluding  "advice  plus"  cases 
from  the  Wisconsin  Judlcare  caseload  but 


My  ^^^  ^^^^ 

«a-  -wlvlce  only"  cases  from  the  other  pro- 
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FUNDIM  BY  OOLURS  PER  aiGIBLE  FAMILY 
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•  But  the  problems  go  deeper 


WHT    XXCLOTK    "ADViCK    OIW-T"    CASSS? 

Why  exclude  "advice  only"  cases  at  «kU. 
J^th^  are  often  final  and  effective  dls- 
SSo^Tv^t  effect  doe.  this  exclusion 
^^t^c^  P«r  ""Klble  family  ratio? 

?Sc^  approximately  10-16  per  cent  of 
K^loS^  (inosUy  "advice  only"  oases) 
SjerTr^rded?  More  serious  are  the  classl- 
^ons  under  which  the  various  programs 
!2«dthelr  cases  at  all  comparable?  Is  a 
!!S«red"  case,  an  "advice  only  case  or  an 
-I^  plus"  case  under  Wisconsin  Judlcare 
JSwhere  near  the  same  thing  a.  under 
1^  programs?  An  analysis  of  hours  spent 
!Tca»e  under  Judlcare  compared  to  staffed 
EJLrtma  suggests  that  the  claasi^atlon 
Uemes  are  not  at  aU  comparable.  Should 
MM  then  only  compare  cases  "litigated"?  Or 
Jiould  one  look  at  the  total  number  of  hours 
S^  per  program?  If  so,  what  about  effi- 
ciency, impact,  quaUty? 

This  only  hints  at  some  of  the  many  com- 
oJexlUes  inherent  in  doing  a  fair  and  mean- 
iniful  comparison.  Even  avoiding  the  more 
obTlous  errors  of  differential  exclusion  or 
incomparable  comparison,  one  can  tilt  the 
csae  m  favor  of  one  program  over  another  by 
mere  selectivity  of  presentation.  For  example, 
ons  could  emphasize  that  the  Wlsconsm 
Judlcare  performance  surpaeses  the  U.P.L.S. 
pwformance  as  measured  by  the  volume  and 
ratio  of  cases  litigated  (the  only  truly  com- 
Dftrable  cases?).  In  1969  Wlsconsm  Judlcare 
Utigated  1,207  cases;  in  1970,  649.  UJX.S. 
produced  ojoly  367,  468  and  626  Utlgatlons  In 
1968,  1989  and  1970.  respectively.  But  is  this 
a  meanmgful  way  of  comparing  programs? 
Should  Wisconsin  Judlcare  litigate  less  or 
UPX.S.  more?  The  answer  to  that  depends 
on  s  variety  of  factors  and  value  Judgmenu. 
In  short,  mere  statistics,  whether  refiectlng 
total  volume  less  initial  conferences  or  cases 
litigated  only  or  whatever,  mean  very  little 
even  if  statistically  accurate  and  "com- 
parable". 

The  crucial  point  to  be  made  is  that  there 
]■  gtmpiy  no  basis  In  the  limited  inf  ormaitlon 
presented  by  Goodman  and  Feulllan  for  the 
inference  that  there  Is  "trouble"  with  Judl- 
care and  none  with  staff  offices.  Wisconsin 
Judlcare  in  the  first  five  years  and  three 
months  of  its  existence  has  handled  about 
HfiOO  cases,  including  Initial  conferences  but 
excluding  unrecorded  cases  and  cases  han- 
dled by  the  Madison  office,  for  a  ratio  of  one 
CMS  for  ev«7  2.36  eligible  families.  This  ra- 
tio Is  surpassed  slightly  by  U.P.L.S.  over  Its 
Ufe  but  not  quite  attained  by  the  Maine  and 
Ookxado  staffed  programs. 

■O    rtOatLAM     CAM     SB     AOJUDCKD     ON     BASIS     Or 
ICnrOB     VAKLATIONS 

But  no  program  can  be  adjudged  to  fall  or 
succeed  on  the  basis  of  minor  variations  In 
volume  of  disputable  significance.  In  any  at- 
tempt to  draw  conclusions  from  vol\une,  cer- 
tain factors  relating  to  the  flnltenese  of  legal 
need  or  demand  must  be  considered.  Good- 
man and  Fre\illlan  have  not  done  this.  What 
portion  of  volume  computed  reflects  service 
to  new  clients  or  multiple  service  to  families 
previously  served?  How  many  legal  probl«ns 
does  one  "typical"  eligible  family  have  over  a 
period  of,  say,  five  years?  How  raany  of  these 
merit  the  time  and  energies  of  the  program 
attorneys?  E>oes  the  demand  for  legal  serv- 
ices run  in  cycles  or  is  It  constant?  Has  Wls- 
consm Judlcare  peaked?  Can  U.PX.S.  be  ex- 
pected to  maintain  its  1970  pace?  What  are 
the  inhibitions  poeed  by  limited  funding  and 
limited  staff?  And  so  torth. 

COST     AKALTSia      PBOVKS      BXLtCTVfX 

Goodman  and  Feulllan  conclude — some- 
what by  implication — that  Judlcare  is  more 
oostly  than  the  staff  attorney  method  of  de- 
Uvertog  services,  but  only  a  very  selective 
analysis  produces  this  conclusion. 


Upper  Pine  Tree  Cotoredo 

Wit-    PeiHnuili  Itpl  niral 

consin  |u-          legal  auist-  legal  as- 

dicaie     servtcee  ence  uttsnce 


'tnd>T'....J2«.181       J222,712    tMO,052      $274,816 

J289  792 
El.gibit  timiliBS.      29,S37  14,547       39,5*7  14,726 
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the.i^idlaon  central  offlce,  although  the  prl- 
j^mM  Wisconsin  lawyers  also  make  some  con- 
tributions. Lagtalattve  lobbying  is  also  an 
elem»it  In  Wlaoonsln  Judloare's  tacttoa.  Per- 
haps the  Wlaoonsln  actlTltles  are  equaled  by 
%t^\nm  and  Colorado.  No  erlilanoe  czlsts,  how- 
ever, that  thsM  staff  programs  greatly  sur- 
the   Wisconsin    performance   In   these 


1.  Fairness  of  "the  only  fair  calculation"— 
The  authors  begin  by  asserting  that  costs  can 
be  compared  fairly  only  for  particular  types, 
of  oases — divorce  and  bankruptcy.  Their 
calculations  lead  to  the  reetUt  that  thMS 
casee  under  Wisconsin  Judlcare  are  handled 
at  anywhere  from  three  to  seven  times  the 
coat  for  which  the  staff  programs  handle 
these  casee.  Assuming  the  calculations  are 
correct,  which  Is  doubtful  in  view  of  the 
erroneous  statistics  on  the  vol\ime  of  cases, 
they  only  prove  the  obvious— that  a  staff  at- 
torney program  may  make  some  savings  in 
some  areas  because  of  eoonomles  of  scale.  The 
same  could  be  damonstrated  about  a  private 
Wisconsin  lawyer  In  Superior  or  Eau  Claire, 
with  an  office  hall  a  block  from  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  and  a  potentially  large  urban 
caseload,  who  probaldy  could  handle  bank- 
ruptcies more  cheaply  than  the  lawyer  whose 
office  is  in  Olenwood  City,  population  822  and 
forty  mUee  from  the  neewet  coxirthouse. 

2.  Less  selective  statistics— The  Good- 
man-Feuillan ImpUcaUon  that  Judlcare  is  ex- 
cessively oosUy  is  negatwl  by  facts  and  figures 
other  than  the  divorce-bankruptcy  compari- 
son of  dubious  accuracy  and  validity. 

The  table  demoosteates  that  Wlaoon^n 
Judlcare  Is  funded  at  a  level  oonslderaWy 
below  the  staff  programs  in  doUars  per  eligi- 
ble family.  This  gives  credence  to  the  Wiscon- 
sin Judlcare  complaint  that  reductions  In 
casrtoad  (divorce)  have  had  to  be  made  ow- 
ing to  lack  of  sufficient  funding.  Mcwe  sig- 
nificantly, howerer.  why  has  Wisconsin  been 
funded  at  a  lower  level?  Where  do  the  funds 
go  under  the  staffed  programs,  reportedly  so 
much  lass  costly  than  Judlcare?  What  Is  the 
validity  or  meaning  of  the  "fate"  cost  com- 
parison offered  by  Ooodman-Peulllan? 

Our  re-examlnatlon  at  the  question  ot  vol- 
ume shows  that  the  larger  annual  costs  of 
the  staff  programs  cannot  be  attributed  to 
the  greater  vcriume,  either  ab«>lute  or  pro- 
poruonate.  handled.  Wisconsin  Judlcare. 
Maine  and  Colorado  are  very  dxmt  In  volume. 
Only  U.PXJ3.  Is  distinctively  hl^er  In  vol- 
ume, but  the  ooet-savlng  impUoatlMJs  at  ttta 
do  not  remotely  reewnble  the  ones  proffered 
by  Ooodman-FeulUan  In  their  coat-per-caee 
comparison.  Moreover,  the  straight  volume 
focus  Is  of  marginal  usefulness  In  any  event. 
K  Ignores  the  fact  that  thera  Is  a  larger 
amount  (proportion)  of  litigation  under 
Judlcare.  It  also  ignores  the  greater  amounts 
of  time  spent  per  case  by  Judlcare  lawyers 
than  by  staff  attorneys. 

It  could  be  argued  that  these  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  staff  attorney  system.  Per- 
h^s.  One  can  also  debate  at  length  whether 
a  "typical"  divorce  merits  closer  to  two  than 
to  ten  hours  of  attorney  time.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  argue,  hov«ver.  as  Goodman  and 
Feulllan  do,  that  the  comparison  of  Wiscon- 
sin Judlcare  divorces  averaging  10.5  hours 
of  attorney  time  versus  staff  offlce  divorces 
averaging  2.25  hours  of  attorney  time  (in- 
cluding travel  and  coiu-t  time!)  constitutes 
one  of  the  "only  fair"  compartsonB. 

The  greater  costs  of  the  staff  programs 
must  come  trova  elsewhere.  Perhaps  "over- 
head". Or  pwhape  the  significant  expendi- 
tures go  Into  law  reform,  or  what  Goodman 
and  Fe\illlan  might  call  other  "noncompar- 
able"  cases  or  actlvltlee.  The  proper  data  and 
analysis  aM  lacking  here.  Quite  probably, 
Wisconsin  Judlcare  has  done  more  "law  re- 
form"— whatever  that  may  be  worth — than 
U.P.L.8.   Most   of  this   work   emanates   from 


In  sum.  there  is  abaoiutely  no  basis  for 
the  conclusion  that  the  cost  of  delivering 
legal  services  generally  under  Judlcare  is 
greater  than  under  staffed  offlce  programs. 

JUDSCAU  MB  A  " VOKSm'SM" 

Ooodman  and  FeulUan  conclude  their  ar- 
ticle with  a  sweeping  statament  that  the 
trouble  with  Judlcare  is  Inherent  In  the  Judl- 
care concept.  In  the  "voluntarlstlc  principle" 
that  gives  individual  attorneys  a  measure  of 
control  over  their  caseloads.  Judlcare  is  la- 
beled an  "uncontrollable  system",  "a  non- 
system",  with  whatever  negative  implications 
accompany  that  labeling. 

This  Is  mere  sociological  name-caUlng. 
Since  the  authors  have  failed  to  demonstrate 
by  facts  that  there  is  any  particular 
"trouble"  with  Judlcare,  applying  a  deroga- 
tory label  to  the  concept  hardly  helpe  the 
case.  At  any  rate.  If  the  authors  felt  it  to  be 
profitable  to  engage  In  a  conceptual  critique, 
they  should  at  least  have  focused  on  the  fol- 
lowing questions:  Is  the  Judlcare  attorney's 
control — Individually  or  coUectively — over 
caseload  any  different  from  the  staff  at- 
torney's? If  so.  to  what  effect?  Would  Judlcare 
be  a  workable  system  if  attorneys  were  com- 
peUed  to  take  all  cases  brought?  Could  a  staff 
program  operate  on  that  basts?  Is  there  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  the  "non-system"  which 
appears  to  resixlt  In  the  more  dedicated  and 
pubUc-iqplrlted  attorneys  handling  most  of 
the  cases?  Or  is  the  impUcatlon  necessarUy 
and  exclusively  negative? 

The  main  point  which  should  emerge  from 
this  response  is  that  an  analysis  of  program 
statistics  only  is  not  likely  to  yield  much 
In  the  way  of  fair  and  comprehensible  com- 
parisons. Too  msjay  operative  factors  remain 
unknown  or  unaccounted  for  In  looking  at 
statistics  only.  Unwarranted  selections  are 
made;  crucial  data  are  ignored  because  not 
easily  available  or  dismissed  as  irrelevant; 
comparisons  are  made  amnng  elements  that 
are  not  comparable.  Without  a  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  program  operations. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  do  a  meaningful  evalua- 
tion and  the  sequence  of  statistical  analy- 
sis becomee  Inevitable. 

The  trouble  with  the  Goodman-Feuillan 
article,  however,  is  not  Just  that  what  they 
have  done  is  inadequate,  that  they  have 
miwed  the  mark.  Rather,  in  missing  the 
mark,  they  have  contributed  to  the  distor- 
tion of  legal  services  realities  that  charac- 
terized the  earlier  evaluative  Uterature.  They 
have  not  simply  failed  to  perform  a  much- 
needed  service;  they  have  done  the  academic 
and  political  community  concerned  with  this 
field  a  disservice. 

There  are  now  no  grounds  for  conclusions 
that  Judlcare  is  either  "better"  or  "worse", 
cheaper  or  more  costly  than  staffed  programs 
in  either  rural,  urban,  semiurban.  most  rural 
or  supemrban  areas.  The  data  to  support 
these  conclusions  have  not  been  gathered; 
the  analysis  has  not  yet  begun. 


J  HAROLX)  MOORE  RETIRES 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24.  1972 
Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  take  note  of  the  ci\-lc  actl- 
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vlUes  of  a  rmui  who  wlU  be  retiring  this 
September  after  42  years  with  Western 
Electric  Co.  J.  Harold  (Hal)  Moore  has 
not  only  been  valued  employee  of  West- 
em  Electric,  he  has  dedicated  himself  to 
civic -spirited  endeavors  and  the  better- 
ment of  the  community  In  which  he  lives. 
In  past  years,  Hal  Moore  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  youth  employment  pro- 
ject of  the  Sunnyvale  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.   The    project   encouraged    com- 
merce  and   Industry   to   hire   potential 
dropouts  from  high  school  and  directed 
Its  special  efforts  toward  those  youngsters 
who  most  needed  help.  He  has  been  In- 
volved   in    other    capacities    with    the 
Sunnyvale  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
has  also  served  as  metro  chairman  for 
the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  In 
Santa  Clara  County.  He  Is  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Industrial  Savings  Bond  Cam- 
paign in  Santa  Clara  County  and  Is  also 
a  director  of  the  Santa  Clara  County 
United  Fund.  He  has  also  been  a  fund 
raiser  for  the  junior  achievement  or- 
gtmizatlon  In  the  county.  He  has  also  as- 
sisted such  groups  as  the  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Center.  Skills  Center, 
Goodwill  Industries,  and  Hope  for  the 

I  know  that  Mr.  Moore  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  his  associates,  but  I  am  sure 
that  we  will  continue  to  see  him  Involving 
himself  In  community  work.  I  must  com- 
mend Mr.  Moore  for  his  past  efforts  and 
I  join  his  friends,  family,  and  associates 
as  well  as  the  entire  community  In  wish- 
ing him  well  In  his  much -deserved  retire- 
ment. 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OP  ORDER 
OF  AHEPA 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  is  with  great  appreciation  that  I 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues today  It  is  because  of  such  fine 
organizations  as  AHEPA  that  the  spirit 
of  brotherhood  remains  a  part  of  the 
American  scene. 


July  2k,  197t 


WAYNE       GUTHRIE       WRITES       ON 
MEANING  OF  FOURTH  OF  JULY 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

or    KISSOUKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENT.ATIVES 

Moruiay.  July  24.  1972 

Mr.  SYMTNGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  Americsm  Hellenic  Educational 
Progressive  Association,  the  Order  of 
Ahepa,  celebrates  its  golden  anniver- 
sary. At  this  appropriate  time.  I  would 
like  to  express  briefly  my  gratitude  to 
AHEPA  for  Its  countless  contributions 
to  society  at  home  and  abroad. 

Through  the  able  leadership  of  Su- 
preme President  Sam  Nikis,  whom  I  am 
honored  to  have  as  a  member  of  my 
constituency,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  officers  of  the  two  St.  Louis  chapters, 
Ollle  S.  Aslam  and  Alex  Tslmires,  presi- 
dents, George  Margos  and  Chris  Mag- 
dalln.  vice  presidents,  George  J.  Bouras 
and  Petro  Harakas,  secretaries,  James 
Tslchlls  and  Pete  Panos,  treasujers, 
AHEPA  has  continued  its  fine  trsulltion 
of  patriotism  and  humanltarianism. 

The  list  of  AHEPA's  good  works  could 
go  on  and  on.  AHEPA's  worthy  causes 
cover  a  broad  range  on  the  national  and 
international  level  from  hospitals,  aid 
to  disaster  victims,  orphans  and  refu- 
gees, scholarships  to  needv  students  and 
memorials  to  some  of  those  who  have 
exemplified  AHEPA's  purpose.  On  the 
local  level,  AHEPA  chapters  are  respon- 
sible for  numerous  civic  activities  for 
the  betterment  of  their  communities. 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or  nroiAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24,  1972 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  Wayne  Guthrie  of  the  Indianap- 
olis News  wrote  the  following  in  the 
News  on  July  4,  1972.  I  am  happy  to  in- 
clude it  in  the  Record  : 

4th  AiBO  HoNO«a  Tooat's  Patrioto 

(By  Wayne  Outhrle) 

Since    childhood    many    Americans    have 

thought    of    Independence    Day.    which    for 

many   years  they   knew  only  as  the  Fourth 

of  July  simply  In  terms  of  Jollification. 

They  have  been  wont  to  regard  It  solely 
as  a  time  to  boast  of  what  our  forebearers 
did  and  to  give  vent  to  their  feelings  In  cele- 
bration, such  as  speeches,  parades,  martial 
music,  song,  flag  waving,  flreworks,  picnics, 
shouting  or  pleasurable  entertainment. 

That  was  fitting,  o'  course,  because  Ameri- 
cans have  a  right  to  tK.  proud  of  their  heri- 
tage and  their  freedoms,  liberties  and  <^- 
portunltles  that  are  the  envy  of  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

But  somehow,  one  can't  shake  the  feeling 
that  the  times  and  existing  conditions  in 
America  and  the  rest  of  the  world  call  for 
something  more  than  that.  It  Is  a  feeling 
that  U  we  be  content  simply  to  spend  our 
energy,  talents  and  substance  In  joUlficatlon 
and  entertainment  we  would  not  be  true  to 
those  colonial  forebears  who  risked  their  all, 
Including  their  lives,  to  give  us  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Constitution 
or  to  those  men  and  women  who.  In  every 
a«e  since,  have  taken  the  same  risks  to  de- 
fend, protect,  preserve  and  perpetuatt  the 
countless  blessings  with  which  those  two 
great  documents  have  endowed  us. 

In  other  words,  let  u*  not  forget  the 
patriots  of  today — In  the  armed  services.  In 
official  position,  in  civic  life  and  In  the  dally 
mart — who  have  consecrated  their  lives,  ac- 
tions, thoughts  and  services  to  the  task  of 
preserving  and  perpetuating  the  freedoms 
and  blessings  we  enjoy  as  a  free  people  but, 
alas,  too  often  are  prone  to  take  for  granted. 
Our  heritage  came  from  people  In  whose 
heeurts  and  souls  burned  a  belief  In  social 
freedom,  dignity  of  the  Individual,  Independ- 
ence of  action,  personal  freedom,  civic  re- 
sponslbUlty.  obedience  to  law  and  consti- 
tuted authority  and  spiritual  dedication  that 
astonished  a  world  that  scarcely  could  be- 
lieve what  It  heard  and  saw 

They  gave  us  a  government  In  which  the 
highest  officeholder  was  considered  the  serv- 
ant of  the  people — not  the  reverse — with  an 
obligation  to  report  to  them  on  and  be 
reaponslble  for  his  acts. 

It  was  a  nation  giving  Just  courtesy  to 
those  chosen  to  serve  or  represent  the  people 
but  never  relinquishing  power  over  them 
or  exhaltlng  them  above  their  office. 

Obviously  they  did  not  think  the  time 
ever  would  come  when  conditions  and  affairs 
would  become  so  complex  that  actually  there 
would  be  a  tendency  to  rela.x  or  let  go  of 
their  original  conception  of  dignity,  liberty 
and  responslbfllty. 
Nor,   did  thev  dream  that  In  the  future 


there  might  develop  a  trend  toward  letttag 
powers  and  foroea  that  abould  be  the  act. 
ante  become  the  masten  and  take  over  tte 
power  and  right  to  think,  plan  and  daoMt 
for  the  people  and  to  t^  them  what  Ikif 
must  do  or  not  do. 

Many  who  see  such  Ineltnations  as  f>ai]|||| 
with  grmve  peril.  If  permitted  to  contiaw 
and  grow  unchecked,  feel  it  Is  high  tl^ 
people  reaolve  that  not  one  frmgmant  ht 
removed  from  the  bedrock  which  supporti 
our  great  heritage. 

They  are  cMioemed  that  we  not  sit  ne^ 
chalantly  by  and  permit  a  Pederal  bunwi^ 
racy  In  Waahlngton  to  twurp  the  pcmmt 
originally  meant  to  be  vested  exclualvtiy  m 
the  states  or  to  reach  the  point  where  «Mk 
cltlxen  loses  bis  or  her  Identity  and  beoona 
simply  a  number  In  a  vast  computer. 

They  fear  the  ever-creeping  and  wldSDli^ 
paralysis  ot  paternalistic  welfare,  hosewi 
weU-lntentloned,  which  guarantees  titrnj 
person  a  living  from  the  cradle  to  the  gm* 
without  tiimlng  a  hand,  could  destroy  tks 
basic  principles  on  which  our  totibma 
established  this  nation — Industry,  aelf-nu- 
ance  and  Initiative. 

Mindful  of  what  happened  In  the  waka 
of  Wortd  War  I  when  we  lived  up  to  oar 
pledge  of  disarmament  while  other  partHi 
to  the  agreement,  to  the  contrary,  lTiiiiissi< 
their  military  and  naval  might,  many  foiki 
are  concerned  that  we  do  not  fall  into  tlist 
at  a  similar  trap  again  In  any  agxesBMnt 
with  Ck^nununlsts  who  have  a  record  ot  net 
keeping  promises  or  pledges. 


Jidy  2h  i972 


MARYLAND  FAMILY  AIDE  PLAN 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    lIABTXAin) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Monday,  July  24,  1972 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 
we  passed  in  the  House  H  Jl.  15657,  legis- 
lation to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  This  bill  la  de- 
signed to  continue  on-going  programs,  at 
well  as  to  develop  new  and  expanded 
services  for  the  elderly.  One  of  our  deep- 
est concerns  Is  that  our  older  clttens 
be  able  to  continue  to  lead  producttve 
lives  in  dignity  and  comfort  during  their 
retirement  years.  The  isolation  of  older 
Americans  from  the  rest  of  the  commo- 
nity  is  a  shameful  waste  of  one  of  our 
Nation's  greatest  resources. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  program  of  useful  em- 
ployment for  older  citizens  which  hu 
been  in  existence  in  my  district  since 
1966.  Part  of  the  Over-60  Counseling  and 
Elmployment  Service  of  the  Montgranery 
Coimty  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
which  is  aided  by  grants  from  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Council  and  under  title 
m  of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  from  the 
Maryland  Commission  on  Aging,  this  i< 
a  family  aide  program  which  trains  and 
plEices  older  women  in  full  or  part-time 
jobs  as  companions  for  the  elderly  or  u 
"mother  substitutes"  for  young  children. 
The  family  aide  program  has  been  so 
successful  to  date  that  It  has  just  pub- 
lished a  "how-to"  booklet  on  organlztag 
and  operating  this  type  of  community 
outreach  program  to  assist  those  who 
wish  to  establish  such  a  service  In  their 
locality.  A  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
project,  from  the  July    1972   Issue  of 
"Aging"  follows: 


-^-jjawFAjm-T  AB»PiJJ»  Pp«J»m"  "How 
■^  To"  BooKJJet 

■.>.,.M  inquiries  have  bean  reeelvad  from 

TT,  fcnd  Uuttvlduals  In  86  States,  a  how- 
S  rtn  tt  booklet  has  been  ImvnA  on  how  to 
]][gl.—  Mid  operate  a  family  aide  program 
■mliiTlnff  women  over  BO. 
^ttflad  Ooo«  Neighbor  ramU$  AUe  Pro- 
aMc  Outnat*.  to  the  Uftnaehed.  the  80- 
Sm  booklet  wu  written  and  edited  by  Xmo- 
Sm  yiTk  Baxter,  who  was  one  of  the  foun- 
"  ta  l»ei  of  the  Over-ao  CounaeUng  and 
Sjovment  Bervloe  of  the  liontgoBoery 
fl^tv  Md-,  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
iTtStt'uu.  -Tl.  p.  10)  and  who  was  Instru- 
j^KiUl'  to  setting  up  the  famUy  aide  pro- 
mm  in  1906. 

The  family  aide  project  is  a  part  of  the 
Om-90  program,  which  la  aided  by  grants 
tKm  the  Montgomery  County  Council  and. 
q^.^  tlUe  in  erf  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
tnm  the  Maryland  commission  on  Aging.  It 
tnlns  and  places  older  women  m  fuU  or  part 
tiBM  posts  as  companlcms  tot  the  elderiy  or 
•mother  substitutes  for  the  young." 

From  June  1966  to  September  1»7I  the 
Htieram  trained  216  home  aides,  167  of  whom 
{[ntvorklng.  D\iring  that  period  6,000  re- 
miiits  were  received  for  such  workers,  60% 
g(  them  for  women  to  act  as  companions  to 

tbs  dderly. 

During  the  last  3  months  of  1971.  a  stepped 
up  program  trained  343  aides,  o*  whom  133 
t!aw  are  working.  107  of  them  as  companions 
to  the  elderiy.  During  the  same  period  435  re- 
quests for  aides  were  received,  only  one  In 
foar  of  which  could  be  filled. 

The  training  course  ot  13  hours — 3  hotirs 
on  each  of  four  successive  days — is  given  by 
•xperts.  Including  lied  Croas  nurses,  a  heme 
eoonomlst,  and  a  psychiatrist.  After  gradu- 
ation, for  pay  of  61. 60  to  W  an  hour  for  part 
time  work,  the  aides  may  assist  with  feeding, 
bathing,  planning  and  preparing  meals,  shop- 
ping, and  tidying  a  client's  quarters.  They 
tn  not  required  to  do  heavy  housework  or 
laundry. 

General  Federation  Clubxooman,  official 
QFWC  magazine,  carried  an  article  on  the 
program  In  Its  April  lasue. 

"Goals  of  the  program  are  to  meet  two  cru- 
cial needs,"  says  Mrs.  Baxter.  "To  provide  a 
iource  of  help  In  the  private  home  and  to 
provide  a  job  opportunity  for  the  older 
waman  for  whom  job  placement  In  the  busl- 
QMs  world  Is  very  dUBcuilt  because  of  her 
■ge." 

Designed  to  assist  those  who  wish  to  estab- 
Uah  such  a  free  community  service,  using  the 
cooperation  of  both  voluntary  and  official 
agencies,  the  booklet  discusses  program  com- 
ponents, training  methods,  obstacles  to  be 
overcome,  and  even  furnishes  sample  forms 
•Msntlal  to  operation. 

The  manual  Is  free,  but  for  postage  and 
handling  a  fee  of  35*  a  copy  Is  charged.  It  Is 
available  from  the  Over-60  Service,  4700  Nor- 
wood Drive,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  30016. 
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and  dvle  improvement  When  dlaaster 
strikes.  AHEPA  la  rcMly  to  h^  the  vie- 
tlms  through  the  geiiKOstty  of  Ite  mem- 
bers. When  a  civic  improvement  needs 
organized  working  support,  the  city  can 
count  on  the  people  of  AHEPA. 

But,  first  and  forusost,  the  objective 
of  this  organisation  is  to  "promote  and 
encourage  loyalty  to  the  United  Statee 
of  America."  The  members  of  AHEPA  are 
fcvemoet  anumg  the  groups  who  know 
the  value  of  American  citizenship  and 
i4>preciate  its  privileges. 

Tbcy  are  all  of  the  order  of  Americana 
on  whom  we  can  rely  under  aU  condi- 
tions. They  never  fail  to  carry  their 
share  of  the  load.  Our  country  can  never 
have  too  many  like  them. 

Congratulations  to  them  aU  and  best 
vrtshes  for  another  successful  span  of  50 
years. 
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CONGRATULATIONS  TO  AHEPA 


NEWS  BUIiUETZN  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION  BICENTENNIAL  COM- 
MIS8IC»7 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK 

or    WXST    VntGINTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVIS 

Monday.  July  24.  1972 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  the  many  Members  who  have 
taken  special  occasion  to  note  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
live  Association,  the  fine  group  known 
around  the  world  as  AHEPA. 

"nils  is  a  fraternity  of  good  fellowship 
with  an  enviable  record  of  accomplish- 
ment in  the  fields  of  education,  charity, 


HON.  G.  WILUAM  WHITEHURST 

OF   VnODOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVBa 

Monday.  July  24.  1972 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  inserting  in  ttie  Rscoio  the  July  24, 
1972,  edition  of  the  news  bulletin  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission. I  take  this  action  to  help  my 
colleagues  be  informed  of  dereloixnents 
acro68  this  land  preparing  for  our  200th 
anniversary  In  1978.  The  bulletin  is 
compiled  and  written  by  the  staff  of  the 
ARBC  rnmmunirfttiop'  Committee.  The 
bulletin   follows: 

In  a  Press  Conference  at  ARBC  Head- 
quarters on  Thursday,  July  30,  Chalnnaa 
David  Mahoney  with  Coins  and  Medals 
Advisory  Chalnnan,  George  Lang,  announced 
that  as  of  Mid-July  668,900  PNC's  have  beeD 
sold  through  the  UJB.  Mint  with  a  gross 
of  $3,166,000  and  a  return  of  approximately 
$3,366,000  In  net  revenue  to  the  ARBC. 
Chairman  Mahoney  told  the  ssismbled  prase, 
"While  our  appropriation  pending  In  Con- 
gress Is  a  prerequisite  to  State  Commission 
grants,  staffing.  Implementing  and  organis- 
ing, the  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  this 
Item  and  other  planned  oommemaratlve 
medals  wUI  allow  us  to  finance  many  other 
special  projects  without  asking  the  taxpayer 
to  pay  for  the  entire  Bicentennial." 

George  Lang,  chairman  of  the  ARBO^ 
Festival  USA  Committee,  has  annoonoed 
that  the  Committee's  three  Advisory  Paneie 
on  the  Performing  Arte,  the  Creative  and 
Visual  Arts,  and  an  Invitation  to  the  World 
Panel  held  meetings  at  ARBC  Headquarters 
last  week  and  have  sabmltted  specific  rec- 
ommendations to  the  fun  Committee  re- 
garding the  arts,  travel  and  hospitality  for 
the  BlcentennlaL  The  Panel's  recommenda- 
tions will  now  be  channelled  through  the 
fuU  Peetlval  USA  Oommlttee. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  ARBC  Kiecullve 
Committee  wOl  be  on  Monday,  July  34,  9:00 
ajn.  at  ARBC  Headquarters  in  Watfilng- 
ton,   D.C. 

CUfford  M.  Clerke,  vtoe-<Aialrman  of  the 
Georgia  CommlMion  for  the  National  Bi- 
centennial Celebration  was  eieeted  chair- 
man of  the  Bleentmnlal  Couneil  of  tlie  IS 
Original  Statee  at  a  recent  meeting  tn 
Princeton,  VJ.  Gov.  WlUlam  T.  Cahin  opened 
the  meeting  with  a  call  for  rsetnrlng  Ameri- 
ca's "Spirit  of  "76"  as  the  major  Blcanteo- 
nlal  goal.  The  council  voted  to  feormmanrt  to 


tiM  ABBO  that  the  I 
tuai"  be  adopted  as  the 
atal  hyma. 

Our  ABBO  Commission  Metnher  Tbom- 
aslzks  HUl  wlU  be  keynote  q>eaker  at  the 
National  Student  Council's  Natioaal  Lsadsr- 
ahlp  Training  Conference  held  In  Hot 
Bprtags,  Arkansas,  July  33  to  n.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Studsnt  Ominella 
(NA0C),  the  only  national  youth  organisa- 
tion repreenntli^  student  leeders  In  Amer- 
ica's secondary  schooU  (33,000  schools) ,  and 
the  Natloral  Honor  Society  is  sponsoring  the 
leedertfilp  aonferenees  as  a  forum  for  ex- 
ploring the  meaning  ot  leederahlp  and  Ita 
techniques.  Mies  HQl  challenged  the  dele- 
gates to  raaUae  their  poelttons  at  leadership 
during  the  time  of  the  Bicentennial,  She 
urged  them  to  heoome  Bicentennial  com- 
municators and  to  carry  the  message  back 
to  their  schools  that  there  Is  to  be  a  na- 
tional renaissance  between  now  and  1976  and 
tbat  students,  as  the  Cltlaens  ot  Century 
m,  should  be  In  the  forefrout. 

Mr.  James  Blddle,  Chairman  of  the  ARBC 
Heritage  "76  Committee  opened  a  two-day 
■think  tank"  Heritage  "76  Advisory  Panel 
meeting  July  18  *  19  stating  that  the  three 
panels.  Historic  Conservation,  Commemora- 
tion and  Convocations  and  Publications  and 
Research  had  assemMed  to  review  proposals 
for  recognition  by  the  ARBC  that  relate  to 
the  heritage  area  and  to  offer  conunents  and 
advice  to  the  Commleaion.  Mr.  Blddle  told 
thoss  assembled,  representatives  of  major 
national  heritage  societies  and  organisations, 
that  the  ARBC  looked  to  them  for  guidance 
In  setting  guldellnee  for  the  next  4  or  6  years. 
He  suggested  that  they  should  bring  to  their 
Individual  sessions  their  own  organisation's 
Ideas  for  the  Bicentennial  and  devise  the 
mechanisms  which  might  be  established 
through  which  thoee  Ideas  might  be  trans- 
lated Into  ARBC  programs. 

John  C.  Cbapln,  Chairman  of  the  Phila- 
telic Advisory  Panel  has  outlined  the  Panel's 
broad  program  of  Bicentennial  awareness 
being  generated  throughout  the  channels  of 
the  philatelic  and  non -philatelic  communi- 
ties. He  commented  at  the  Panel's  quarterly 
meeting  held  at  ARBC  Headquarters  July  17 
that  the  group's  awareness  campaign  Is  mov- 
ing simultaneously  on  several  fronts; 
through  stamp  shows,  organizations  and 
stamp  clubs,  department  stores,  overseas,  and 
the  planning  for  the  next  series  of  Bicen- 
tennial stamps. 

B^.  Thomas  Downing  was  the  guest 
speaker  at  the  York  County  (Va.)  Fair  on 
July  3.  Congressman  Downing  commented 
that  the  battlefield  where  British  General 
Comwallls  was  defeated  during  the  American 
Revolution  should  have  a  permanent  monu- 
ment. He  joined  those  recommending  a 
eyclorama  so  that  visitors  could  more  eesUy 
grasp  the  significance  of  that  decisive 
batUe. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin 
ARBC.  Governor  Lucey  stated,  "Our  Bicen- 
tennial celebration  should  not  be  a  mere 
spectacle  of  form  or  a  mere  ctxiunemoration 
of  dAist.  but  a  reaffirmation  of  the  living 
spirit  and  timeless  vision  of  the  revolution." 
In  an  editorial,  the  Bladlaon  Times  com- 
mented, "The  guldellnee  set  forth  at  ite  first 
meeting  will  serve  the  Ccxnmlaelon  well.  It 
is  not  merely  to  be  a  commemoration  of  the 
past,  but  a  chart  as  well  for  the  future." 

In  an  interview  with  the  New  Brunswick 
(NJ.)  HooM  News.  Dr.  Richard  P.  McCcr- 
mlck  (ARBC  Commission  Member)  said  the 
Commission's  Job  "is  to  create  an  awareness 
about  the  Bicentennial.  We  m\ist  make  this 
observance  nationwide  m  scope,  and  not  Just 
on  the  eastern  seaboard.  McCormlck  added. 
"If  there's  going  to  be  a  successful  Bicen- 
tennial, It's  not  going  to  be  dcHie  by  the 
Commission,  but  by  the  thousands  of  com- 
munities across  the  nation." 

The  Gallup,  JUM.,  Inter-THbal  Ceremonial 
AnociaUac  suggeeted  tbat  New  Mexico  de- 
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v«lop  thr«e  VS.  Bicentennial  c«nt«n  for 
Bach  of  the  (tate'B  three  culturea.  The  Amo- 
cUtlon  sent  a  requeet  to  Gov.  Bruce  King 
propoelng  one  Bicentennial  center  for  Span- 
ish-American culture,  another  for  Indian 
and  a  third  for  Anglo. 

Rock  Island  County  (lU.)  recently  formed 
a  new  chapter  of  the  Illinois  Bicentennial 
Commission,  and  Otto  Schwelnberger.  Dean 
of  Community  Relations  at  Black  Hawk 
College,  was  named  Chairman.  Schweln- 
berger  assured  the  persons  present  that  all 
community.  industrUl.  fraternal,  educa- 
tional and  minority  groups  would  be  Invited 
to  participate  in  the  group's  programs. 

Dr.  J  Duane  Squires,  Chairman  of  the 
New  Hampshire  ARBC.  recently  filed  a  report 
with  Gov.  Walter  Peterson.  In  the  first  two 
years  of  Its  existence,  the  Nil.  ARBC  has 
formed  taak  forces  to  organize  an  observance 
of  the  seizure  of  Port  WlUlam  and  Mary:  to 
plan  for  a  fitting  commemoration  of  New 
Hampshire's  important  part  In  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill;  for  an  observance  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  state's  flrst  constitution;  and 
to  plan  for  an  appropriate  observance  of 
New  Hampshire's  vital  part  In  the  victory  at 
Bennington. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN 
MISSISSIPPI 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF    KISaZSSIFFI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  24.  1972 

Mr.  ORTFTTN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
dustrial development  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  has  been  Important  to  the 
building  of  a  strong  economy  and  a 
better  future  for  all  people  of  our  State. 
For  such  Industrial  growth  to  occur  it  Is 
necessary  to  provide  trained  manpower. 
The  development  of  an  outstanding 
vocational  and  technical  training  pro- 
gram in  Mississippi  has  made  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  in  providing  the  man- 
power and  stimulation  for  rapid  indus- 
trial growth. 

Mississippi  is  proud  to  be  one  of  the 
Nation's  leaders  in  vocational  and  tech- 
nical training  programs.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Garvin  Johnston,  State 
superintendent  of  education,  and  Troy 
V.  Majure,  director  of  vocational  educa- 
Uon,  Mlaslsslppi's  vocational  education 
and  technical  training  programs  have 
continued  to  expand  and  contribute 
greatly  to  the  economic  development  of 
our  State. 

The  success  and  Importance  of  Mis- 
sissippi's vocational  and  technical  train- 
ing programs  was  the  subject  of  a  recent 
article  in  the  Changing  Middle  South 
magazine  and  has  been  reprinted  In  the 
Mississippi  Vocational  News.  I  include 
a  copy  of  that  article  in  my  remarks: 
BATTsrAcnoN  QvAMAirrxB) 

(Not*. — The  following  article  was  men- 
tioned In  the  May  Issue  of  this  publication. 
It  appears  In  the  current  Issue  of  "The 
Changing  Middle  South".  Many  p>eople  have 
requested  a  copy  of  the  story  to  see  what 
others  are  saying  about  vocational  education 
In  Mississippi.  Por  the  many  who  have  re- 
quested a  copy  of  the  story,  we  re-prlnt  the 
article  In  its  entirety. ) 

"The  best  we've  found  .  .  .  Overly  Im- 
pressed with  your  efficient  and  competent 
manner  .  .  .  They're  progressing  at  a  fast 
rate  .  .  .  We're   Impressed   with   their  attl- 
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tude    and    wUllngness      .  .  Your    help    will 
greatly  reduce  the  problem." 

Obviously,  the  above  comments  are  from 
satisfied  customers,  all.  They  are  unsolicited 
and  emanate  from  the  offices  of  Mississippi 
manufacturing  executives  who  are  praising 
their  Individual  experiences  with  the  voca- 
tional and  technical  training  programs  of- 
fered by  the  Mississippi  SUte  Board  of 
Education  through  Ita  division  of  vocational- 
technical  training 

These,  and  scores  of  other  Mississippi  In- 
dustrialists, have  discovered  the  solution  to 
one  of  the  thorniest  problems  faced  by  man- 
ufacturers anywhere:  the  problem  of  train- 
ing new  manpower  to  staff  a  newly  estab- 
lished or  expanded  manufacturing  plant  and, 
when  trained,  the  problem  of  re-training  this 
manpower  to  keep  abreast  of  the  newest 
technological  Improvements  In  machinery, 
equipment,   materials   and   techniques. 

Best  of  all,  Mississippi  manufacturers  have 
found  that  all  this  can  usually  be  accom- 
plished at  little  or  no  cost  to  them  inasmuch 
as  local,  state  and  federal  funds  are  available 
to  underwrite  the  cost  of  training  for  em- 
ployees in  new  or  expanding  Mississippi  man- 
facturtng  and  processing  plants.  A  large 
number  of  Mississippi  plants  are  currently 
taking  advantage  of  this  program,  including 
such  bluechlppers  as  Ingalls  ShlpbuUdlng 
Division  of  Litton  Industries,  St.  Regis  Paper 
Company.  Baxter  Laboratories,  Inc.  and 
American  Bosch  Electrical  Products,  to  name 
a  few. 

The  Magnolia  State  probably  has  the  most 
unique  vocational-technical  administrative 
setup  of  any  in  the  nation,  for  the  23  vo-tech 
training  centers  In  Mississippi  are  lodged  In 
the  state's  public  Junior  colleges,  located 
strategically  throughout  the  state.  Every 
county  In  the  state  Is  In  a  Junior  college 
district  and  junior  college  administrators 
long  have  boasted  that  any  student  can  at- 
tend the  JC  nearest  him  by  day  and  sleep 
in  his  own  bed  that  night. 

Mississippi  got  a  head  start  on  most  of  the 
states  when.  In  1963,  Congress  passed  the 
Vocational  EWucation  Act  making  federal 
funds  available  for  the  establishment  of  vo- 
cational education  training  centers.  Missis- 
sippi education  officials  reasoned  that  the 
JC's  would  be  ideal  as  vo-tech  centers  inas- 
much as  they  already  had  a  buUt-ln  admin- 
istrative organization  Further,  In  every  case, 
existing  Junior  colleges  had  land  available  on 
their  CAmpuses  for  the  construction  of  vo- 
tech  shops,  labs  and  classrooms  Thus,  Mis- 
sissippi was  "in  business"  from  a  vo-tech 
standpoint,  while  many  other  states  were 
shopping  for  land  and  roundlng-up  adminis- 
trative personnel  to  staff  their  Institutions. 

For  the  1971-72  school  year  there  are  more 
than  29.000  Industrial  trainees  enrolled  In 
these  vcKtech  centers  preparing  themselves 
for  gainful  employment  in  Mississippi  manu- 
facturing plants 

Theae  modem  vo-tech  educational  facul- 
ties— significantly,  none  were  In  existence 
prior  to  1963,  so  the  buildings  and  equipment 
are  flrst  rate — currently  offer  more  than  100 
different  occupational  training  programs. 

Each  of  the  23  vo-tech  centers  operates 
Indejsendently.  but  all  perform,  essentially, 
the  same  basic  function  in  catering  to  Mis- 
sissippi Industry  Each  of  the  centers  offers 
to  provide  programs  for  preparatory  skills  for 
employees  of  newly  established  manufactur- 
ing plants  In  the  district  In  which  the  JC  Is 
located.  This  Is  called  startup  training.  Addi- 
tionally, each  of  the  centers  Is  equipped  to 
offer  programs  to  provide  rapid  re-tralnlng 
of  workers  in  existing  plants  to  meet  their 
changing  needs.  Fxirther,  the  centers  provide 
courses — usually  when  ten  or  more  persons 
requeet  a  course — deeig^ned  to  upgrade  the 
skills  of  already  employed  workers. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Garvin  H.  John- 
ston, state  superintendent  of  education,  and 
Troy  V.  Majure.  director  of  vocational  edu- 
cation,     Mississippi's      vocational-technical 
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training  centers  have  detnonatrated  to  lndi»i 
trial  leaden  from  within  and  from  wttboot 
the  state  their  firm  oommltmsnt  to  train  tikt 
state's  Industrial  workera.  Thla  meana  th^ 
the  vo-tech  centers  wUl  aaslst  new  and  a- 
pandlng  Inctustrles  In  the  recruitment  of  ^ 
bor,  counsel  with  the  manufacturer  in  devil. 
oping  meaningful  training  programs,  tbm 
train  the  applicants  utilizing  the  stattdaMa 
established  by  the  employer. 

Furthermore,  these  appUoanta  can  be 
trained  on  the  vo-tech  center's  prrriilm 
uaUxg  state-furnished  equipment,  U  avaU> 
able,  or  on  the  plant  site  using  the  manufae- 
turer's  equipment  and  material.  One  of  tlM 
centers.  Hinds  Junior  College's  Jackson  Can. 
ter.  even  goes  an  extra  step  Ln  this  regard. 
This  center,  now  In  its  third  year  of  opeim- 
tlon,  has  provided  In  its  gleaming  new  facil- 
ity a  6.400-8quare-foot  room  which  U  dedi- 
cated and  set  aelde  expressly  for  Industry^ 
use.  A  new  Industry  can  establish  q>edal 
training  programa  In  this  room,  move  In  Ita 
own  specialized  machinery  and  taUor  tta 
ooursee  of  Instruction  to  Its  own  speclflea- 
Uona  and  needs.  Several  training  operattona 
can  be  carried  on  In  this  room  at  the  Mm* 
time,  each  representing  a  different  Industry. 
Here,  as  throughout  the  JC  vo-tech  system. 
Instructional  costs  are  paid  by  the  local  com- 
munity and  reimbursed  by  the  state.  In  aomt 
cases,  the  locating  Industry  furnlshea  Ita 
own  instructors,  who  then  become  temporary 
faculty  members  of  the  Junior  college. 

In  addition  to  the  vocational-technical  fa- 
culties at  the  state's  Junior  coUege  centers, 
Mississippi  recently  has  constructed, 
equipped  and  staffed  38  area  county  voca- 
tional training  centers  for  the  state  second- 
ary schools,  with  10  more  In  various  stagea  o( 
construction.  These  faculties  are  being  uti- 
lized in  the  same  manner  as  those  at  the  JC 
centers,  and  many  thousands  of  high  school 
students  and  adults  sue  equipping  them- 
selves for  good  paying  jobs. 

At  present  the  State  of  Mississippi  Is  utiliz- 
ing a  number  of  federally  funded  programf 
which  are  helping  manufacturers  find  and 
train  Industrial  workers.  The  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  provides  funds 
for  initial  and  turnover  work  forces  for  insti- 
tutional training  and  for  on-the-job  training. 
Trainees  under  MDTA  projects  can  receive 
stipends  while  tralnnlg.  and  employers  utllla- 
Ing  the  on-the-job  training  concept  can  be 
reimbursed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
for  a  portion  of  the  wages  paid  to  Its  trainees. 
The  JOB  70  program  for  expanding  lnd\u- 
trles,  which  provides  supportive  training, 
orientation  and  counseling  at  no  coet  to  the 
employer.  Is  coordinated  through  the  Missis- 
sippi Employment  Service  and  the  Vocational 
Education  Division. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Mississippi's 
vocational -technical  training  centers,  both 
those  ensconced  on  the  Junior  college  cam- 
puses and  those  located  in  the  state's  sec- 
ondary schools,  are  not  established  solely  to 
provide  employees  for  new  and  expanding  In- 
dustries. The  mtae  than  100  programs  cur- 
rently being  taught  at  the  centers  run  the 
occupational  gamut  from  Airplane  and  En- 
gine Mechanics  to  X-Ray  Technology.  In  be- 
tween are  comprehensive  programs  for  such 
trades  and  occupations  as  Commercial  Art, 
Data  Processing,  Dental  Assistant,  Electronics 
Technician,  Fire  Service  Technology,  Horti- 
culture, Law  Enforcement  Technology,  Reg- 
istered and  Practical  Ntiislng,  Operating 
Room  Assistant,  Tool  and  Die,  Television 
Production,  and  even  such  obscure  occupa- 
tions as  Horology  and  Saw  Filing  (an  ab- 
solutely essential  calling  In  the  timbered  re- 
gions of  the  Magnolia  State) . 

While  Mississippi  already  can  claim  one  of 
the  premier  vocational-technical  educational 
programs  in  the  United  States,  there's  a 
movement  afoot  there  to  cement  Its  position 
In  this  field  and  place  even  greater  emphasis 
on  occupation-oriented  education. 

This  new  and  unique  concept,  which  edu- 


...—  have  dubtowi  the  "Career  Centered 
"fS^Xmu"  got  its  start  in  Mississippi  when 
2«3S^oSty  school  .yat«n  undertook 
S  ;^  program  at  the  b««lnnlng  of  ^e 
ISftlTl  school  ywtf.  The  program  has  met 
i!!Micn^«e«^t  "  ^  expanded  into 
U^ot^  Uool   ayate ms    for   the    current 

«*i^,the  program  Is  '^'''^iP^J^  '^^ 
J^r^i^  m  the  acbool  system,  beginning 
rSa  awt  grade,  everything  that  "  1«  posa^" 
Sto^^wuT^ut  the  world  of  work-the 
Sju  r«l«lred.   the   financial   rewarda,   the 
S«  insoclety  of  the  occupation,  the  ad- 
P^Ji  and  drawbacks   and  the  personal 
SSumuired  of  a  parUcular  occupation 
^DUt  into  practice  in  Jones  County,  the 
,aomxci  conalata  of  a  course  at  study  be- 
SSSnT  1«  the  flrst  grade   and   contUniing 
SouS>  the  tweUth.  Grades  one  through  six 
IrZoted  to  teaching  the  chUd  to  become 
\Lit  of  the  world  of  work.  Reading,  writing 
!!nrlthmetlc  are  taught  through  study  of 
JSous    occupations    rather    than    reading 
about  Dick.  Jane  and  Sally. 
"asBlnning  in  the  seventh  grade,  the  atu- 
4^entera  an  in-depth  aurvey  of  ths  world 
TIm*  and  the  eighth  and  ninth  gradea  are 
divoted"  to  an  Intensive  occupational  orlen- 
tatton  program  where  the  students  »re  ex- 
Boaad  to  as  many  occupations  as  is  possible. 
SSTu  accompUahed  through  team  teach- 
IM  field  trips,  films  and  other  teaching  aids, 
2u 'pointing  toward  helping  the  child  make 
a  meaningful  choice  of  an  occupation. 

Tenth  grade  students  In  the  Jones  County 
nroeram  are  taught  the  basic  principles  and 
ikillB  of  a  cluster  of  occupations  in  which 
they  show  an  interest,  and  in  the  final  two 
rean  <rf  high  achool  the  atudents  are  trans- 
ported to  a  central  vocational  complex  where 
£ey  are  taught  and  drlUed  Ui  the  occupa- 
tion they  have  selected. 

Upon  graduation  from  high  school  the 
Jonas  County  student  has  a  choice  of  con- 
Unulng  his  education  In  a  four-year  college, 
going  into  employment,  or  entering  Jones 
Junior  College  for  more  specialized  study  in 
trade  or  technical  courses. 

At  the  completion  of  the  first  fuU  year  of 
the  program,  Jones  County  educators  and 
school  patrons  alike,  were  enthusiastic  about 
a  curriculum  which  will  enable  any  chUd  In 
the  system  to  complete  his  high  school  educa- 
tion with  a  saleable  skill  or  have  the  prepa- 
ration for  further  academic  education  in  col- 
lage. 

One  thing  is  certain:  With  Its  splendid 
system  of  Junior  coUege  and  aecwidary 
wibtxA.  faculties  for  vocational-technical 
training,  and  with  educational  concepts  like 
the  Jones  County  program,  Mississippi  has 
a  head  start  on  the  rest  of  the  nation  In 
preparing  Its  young  citizens  to  meet  the 
laiallenges  of  this  century,  and,  perhaps,  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

not  see  tbeir  Communist  regimes  come 
to  power  by  legal  or  democratic  proc- 
esses. The  Soviets  Invaded  theae  nations 
and  claim  them  by  brutal  force  of  arms. 
We  must  not  forget  this. 

While  we  must  leave  no  avenues  im- 
explored  in  the  search  for  a  lasting  peace, 
we  must  keep  in  mind  the  facts  of  op- 
pression. The  Hungarian  revolution,  the 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  riots  in 
Poland  and  Uthuania,  and  the  cultural 
repressions  in  Ukraine  are  all  examples 
of  the  tragedies  bred  by  Soviet  tyranny. 
If  we  are  to  find  peace  it  will  have  to  be 
accompanied  by  freedoms  for  our  fellow 
individuals  in  the  captive  nations. 

Let  us  not  allow  ourselves  to  forget 
these  strong-willed  people  who  look  to  us 
for  support. 


DR    J    H.   JACKSON'S   PEACE   PLAN 
FOR  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  July  24,  1972 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  8&-90  in  1959,  the 
third  week  of  July  has  been  observed  as 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

The  intent  of  the  act  Is  to  draw  our 
attention  to  the  plight  of  millions  of  In- 
dividuals less  fortunate  than  ourselves, 
who  are  prisoners  to  the  enslaving  ten- 
nacles  of  communism.  Captive  Nations 
Week  provides  us  with  an  opportunity 
to  proclaim  our  solidarity  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world's  captive  nations. 

These  nations  and  their  citizens  did 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1972 
Mr  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  based  upon 
the  recommendations  of  6  million  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Baptist  Convention, 
USA,  Inc.,  Dr.  J,  H.  Jackson,  its  pres- 
dent,  has  written  a  peace  plan  for  the 
Vietnam  war.  I  believe  that  hte  plan  de- 
serves unqualified  attention — in  the 
White  House,  in  Congress,  and  In  Paris. 

E>r  Jackson  Is  a  distinguished  and  bril- 
liant member  of  the  American  reUgious 
community.  His  clarity  of  thought  nnd 
his  overriding  compassion  are  seen  in  His 
peace  plan.  The  plan  was  sent  to  Pre^- 
dent  Nixon;  Premier  Kosygin;  Prime 
Minister  Tm  Thein  Kheim  of  South 
Vietnam;  and  Prime  Minister  Pham  Van 
Dong  of  North  Vietnam. 

Its  six  principles  do  not  contain  moral 
judgments  of  any  sort.  It  Is  not  Dr.  Jack- 
son's purpose  to  blame  either  side;  in- 
stead he  creates  a  fabric  of  peace  woven 
from  the  fibers  of  war-weariness  and  the 
need  to  rebuild  two  countries  that  have 
been  utterly  destroyed  by  war. 

Perhaps  the  central  theme  of  the  plan 
is  that  people  are  capable  of  self-deter- 
minatlOTi— they  do  not  need  a  superpower 
to  dicUte  what  they  should  want  from 
life  Dr.  Jackson  also  beeves  that  the 
people  in  Indochina  genuinely  want  peace 
or,  as  he  puts  it,  "bread  Instead  of  bombs 
and  bullets." 

Dr.  Jackson's  peace  plan  for  the  Viet- 
nam war  has  nna^  f  uU  endorsement.  I  ui«e 
my  coUeagues  to  stand  with  me  behind 
his  humanistic  plan. 
The  full  text  follows : 
Ths  J.  H.  Jackson  Peacs  Plan  roa  the 
Vietnam  Wab 


(Drawn  Aprtl  27,  IVn  and  Announced  to 
the  General  Public  In  an  Address  at  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada.  Friday  Evening,  Aprtl  38. 
1072.) 

INTKODTJCnON 

A  military  victory  of  Vortt  Vietnam  over 
South  Vietnam  would  stlU  leave  North  Viet- 
nam related  to  the  surrounding  nations  as 
she  Is  now.  She  would  still  be  dependent  on 
the  more  powerful  nation  as  she  la  now. 

If  South  Vietnam  shoxUd  conquer  the 
North  by  the  strength  of  allied  forces,  tb« 
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South  would  atm  be  a  dspendent  country 
relying  upon  her  atron«er  aUlss.  The  eco- 
rumic  atrength  of  RuasU  and  th«  United 
SUtes  wo\ild  not  be  materially  increassd  by 
the  mlUtary  victory  of  either  of  the  Vlet- 
nams,  but  would  in  some  casae  remain  an 
economic  burden  to  be  borne  by  either  one 
of  the  two  great  powera.  It  ia  not  enoufh  to 
alt  In  judgment  on  the  persona  involved  in 
trying  to  aettle  the  Vietnam  question.  It  la 
not  aufficlent  to  blame  any  one  atateaman 
or  leader  for  the  complex  and  complicated 
condltlona  that  have  made  the  Vietnam  <iues- 
tlon  a  national  and  International  one.  lliere 
la  a  rcsponalbUlty  that  the  beada  of  the  re- 
apectlve  govemmenta  must  carry.  There  la 
alao  a  responslbUlty  that  citizens  ought  to 
take  in  trying  to  create  an  atmosphere  in 
which  an  open  and  frank  diacuaaton  can 
take  place,  and  any  conference  on  peace 
may  have  a  fair  chance  of  succeeding. 

I  therefore  wish  to  offer  a  plan  for  peace 
that  could  brtng  the  Vietnam  war  to  an  Im- 
mediate end  and  save  further  loss  of  human 
life  and  property.  It  Is  a  plan  that  rises 
above  conflict  and  doea  not  destroy  the  au- 
tonomy of  either  one  of  the  Vletnams.  but 
would  leave  open  the  door  for  future  uni- 
fication of  the  country  and  the  people. 

The  foUowlng  are  the  principles  ot  the 
Plan: 

I.  Permit  and  encourage  aU  of  the  people 
in  South  Vietnam  who  believe  in.  and  who 
have  accepted  the  ideology,  the  phUoeophy 
and  practice  of  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam  to  be  located  In.  and  become  a 
part  of  North  Vietnam. 

n.  AU  people  In  North  Vietnam  who  have 
embraced  the  idecUogy  and  philosophy  of  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam  ahould  bs 
aUowed  to  go  to  South  Vietnam  without 
opposition  or  himlrance. 

m.  We  auggest  that  Rusala  and  all  of  the 
supporting  allies  of  North  Vietnam  would 
encourage  the  government  of  said  country 
to  accept  the  peace  prlnclplea  offered  In  Ar- 
ticles One  and  Two. 

Then  petition  Russia  to  aid  North  Vietnam 
li.  acquiring  all  the  needed  agricultural  Im- 
plements and  aU  of  the  necessary  equipment 
to  Improve  the  Ufe  both  In  the  rural  areas 
of  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  villages  and 
towns.  Let  there  be  tractors  and  plows  made 
avaUable  instead  of  tanks  and  g\ins.  There 
should  be  more  bread  Instead  of  bombs  and 
buUets. 

IV.  We  would  peUtlon  the  United  States  of 
Amertca  to  do  m  South  Vietnam  what  we 
would  request  of  Russia  in  the  Article  above. 

V.  Let  all  prisoners  of  war  be  released  im- 
mediately and  returned  to  their  families  and 
their  hOEnes. 

VI.  Let  there  be  open  friendship  between 
North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam  in  spite 
of  the  differences  In  Ideology.  And  If  they 
choose  to  win.  or  try  to  win  one  another  to 
their  ways  of  thinking,  let  them  do  It  by 
discussion,  friendly  debate.  goodwlU.  and  fel- 
lowship. Few  we  must  remember  that  a  na- 
tion in  reaUty.  is  based  on.  and  held  together 
by  the  Ideology  that  its  peoples  embrace  and 
not  by  the  landed  areas  alone  that  they  oc- 
cupy, the  language  they  speak,  or  by  the  color 
of  their  skin  or  the  texture  of  their  hair. 

The  big  powers  mtist  remind  themselves 
that  the  fires  of  war  started  by  Igniting  the 
fields  and  homes  of  weaker  nations  (mlU- 
tarUy) .  and  fed  by  the  bnAen  bodlea  of  the 
old  and  the  young  among  them,  if  not  check- 
ed, are  avrt  to  spread  to  the  shares  at  the 
greater  powers. 

In  the  name  ot  humanity,  and  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  innocent,  and  for  the  protectlcB 
of  aU  the  nations  of  the  world,  we  urge  that 
the  ideas  and  attitudes  expressed  In  this  plan 
win  become  a  part  of  the  thinking  of  aU 
the  p>artlee  Involved. 

This  Peace  Plan  was  written  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Jackson.  President  of  the  National  Baptist 
Convention,  UB.A..  Inc..  based  on  peace  prin- 
ciples that  had  been  adopted  by  the  six  mil- 
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Uon  member  orgmniBatlon  In  aeyeral  <rf  Ita 
past  annual  seaslon*. 

Copies  of  thla  Plan  were  sent  to  the  t<A- 
lowing  peraona  cm  April  27,  1973 : 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon.  USA. 

Prime  Minister  Alexel  N.  Koeygln.  U88B. 

Prime  Minister  Tran  Theln  K^elm,  Repub- 
Uc  of  South  Vietnam.  , 

P>rime  MUilster  Pham  Van  Dong,  Peoples 
Bepubllo  of  North  Vietnam. 

ORDER  OF  AHEPA  CELEBRATES  ITS 
GOLDEN    ANNIVERSARY 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tnoly  this  worthy  organization  has 
made  Itaelf  a  friend  to  both  its  members 
and  the  public.  In  viewing  the  growth, 
accomplishments,  and  purpose  of  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  in  its  first  50  years  I  sin- 
cerely wish  this  group  continued  growth 
and  enthusiasm. 


July  2J^,  1972 


strength  Is  our  freedom  and  today  m 
EMsknowledge  our  obligation  to  make 
every  effort  to  let  others  share  in  It. 


NURSING  HOME  SAFETY 


My  2k,  1972 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  RAY  BLANTON 

OF    TKMNKSSXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24.  1972 
Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Order 
of  AHEPA  was  founded  July  26.  1922, 
and  now.  as  the  order  prepares  to  cele- 
brate Its  golden  anniversary,  it  is  well  for 
us  to  recognize  the  achievements  this 
civic  fraternity  has  already  performed 
and  its  bright  future  as  well. 

AHEPA  ts  sua  acrostic  for  American 
HeUenic  EducaUonal  Progressive  Asso- 
ciation which  from  the  first  chapter  In 
Atlanta.  Ga..  has  grown  to  430  chapters 
In  49  States.  Canada,  and  Australia.  Na- 
Ucaial  AHEPA  offers  Its  members  every- 
thing from  a  sports  program  and  insur- 
ance, to  niunerous  civic  projects  such  as 
scholarship  funds  and  relief  aid  to  dis- 
aster areas.  The  order  also  maintains  a 
number  of  hospitals,  schools,  and  me- 
morials in  America  and  Greece,  and  In 
addition,  the  local  chapters  have  numer- 
ous projects  of  their  own.  Such  activism 
has  attracted  a  large  membership  over 
the  past  50  years  including  such  famous 
men  as  Presidents  Franklin  Roosevelt 
and  Harry  Tnunan,  Vice  President  Spiho 
Agnsw,  and  many  Cabinet  members,  U.S. 
Senators  and  U.S.  Representotives. 

The  purpose  and  true  worth  of  the  Or- 
der of  Ahepa  is  spelled  out  In  the  nine 
objects  of  AHEPA  which  serve  as  philo- 
sophical guidelines  which  the  group  tries 
to  instill  In  its  members.  The  nine  are: 
First,  to  promote  and  encourage  loyalty 
to  the  United  States  of  America;  sec- 
ond, to  Instruct  its  members  In  the  tenets 
and  fundamental  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  recognition  and  respect 
of  the  Inalienable  rights  of  mankind; 
third,  to  Instill  in  its  membership  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship; fourth,  to  encourage  its  members 
to  always  be  profoundly  Interested  and 
actively  participating  in  the   poUtlcal. 
civic,  social,  and  commercial  fields  of  hu- 
man endeavor;  fifth,  to  pledge  its  mem- 
bers to  do  their  utmost  to  stamp  out  any 
and  all  polltlcsd  corruption,  and  to  arouse 
its  members  to  the  fact  that  tyranny  is 
a  menace  to  the  life,  property,  prosperity, 
honor,   and  integrity  of  every  naUon; 
sixth,  to  promote  a  better  and  more  com- 
prehaisive  understanding  of  the  attri- 
butes and  ideals  of  Hellenism  and  Hel- 
lenic culture;  seventh,  to  promote  good 
fellowship  and  endow  its  members  with 
the  perfection  of  the  moral  sense;  eighth. 
to  endow  Its  members  with  a  spirit  of 
altruism,   common   understanding,   mu- 
tual benevolence,  and  helpfxilness;  and 
ninth,  to  champion  the  cause  of  educa- 
Uoii  and  to  maintain  new  channels  for 
facilitating  the  dissemination  of  culture 
and  learning. 


HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

or  u)TnsiAN.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19,  1972 
Mr.  WAGGONNER    Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  14ih  celebration  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  it  is  perhaps  very  significant  to 
look  back  over  the  past  few  weeks.  What 
I  refer  to  precisely  are  the  President's 
recent  efforts  in  foreign  policy  as  mani- 
fested by  the  trips  to  Peking  and  Moscow. 
These  have  inspired  a  great  deal  of  com- 
ment and  debate,  but  one  can  only  specu- 
late as  to  what  will  be  their  effect  on  our 
commitment,    which    we    today    afBrm 
anew,  to  sustain  the  hope  of  freedom  for 
the  more  than  100  million  people  in  some 
30  captive  nations  throughout  the  world. 
We  can  oiUy  hope  to  benefit  from  what 
appear  to  be  improved  communications. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  be  extremely 
careful  not  to  offer  our  complicity  to  the 
subjugation  of  those  who  are  currently 
oppressed  in  exchange  for  the  right  to 
free  communications  with  their  oppres- 
sors. This  annual  Captive  Nations  Week 
is  held  in  order  to  inspire  in  all  America 
and  the  world  the  recollection  of  our 
commitment  to  this  principle. 

We  are  forced  to  remind  our  fellow 
Americans,  because  whether  we  take  for 
granted  those  freedonxs  provided  by  the 
bill  of  rights  or  become  concerned  with 
the  so-called  oppression  within  the  Unit- 
ed States  itself  it  is  all  too  easy  to  forget 
those  who  not  onlj-  lack  the  same  advan- 
tages but  also  lack  the  opportunity  to 
complam  about  their  absence.  It  is  our 
obligation  to  keep  in  mind  those  who  are 
less  fortunate  even  to  the  point  of  not 
knowing  of  the  freedoms  they  lack.  We 
must  sustain  our  efforts  to  bring  unbiased 
information  through  media  like  Radio 
Free  Europe  to  those  who  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  it  otherwise.  But,  pri- 
marily we  must  keep  in  mind  the  plight 
of  these  captive  peoples  in  order  that  we 
may  do  them  justice  when  the  time 
eltIscs 

We  remind  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
they  may  know  our  resolve  to  assist  such 
peoples  in  smy  way  possible.  It  must  be 
common  knowledge  in  order  that  all 
oppressors  know  that  regardless  of  what 
turn  our  foreign  policy  may  take  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  will  retain 
their  commitment  to  those  peoples  who 
are  denied  the  freedom  we  hold  so  dear. 
If  we  can  be  reasonably  certain  that 
we  can  assist  them  in  attaming  such 
freedom  by  improving  our  relations  with 
Red  China  and  the  U.S.S.R.  then  perhaps 
we  should  explore  that  possibility.  But. 
if  we  choose  that  course  we  must  do  so 
with  a  complete  sense  of  determination 
to  aid  the  people  of  the  captive  nations, 
not  compromise  them.  We  must  do  It 
with  one  fact  flrmlj-  in  mind.  That  our 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1972 

Mr.  KEIATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 6,  1971.  President  Nixon  addressed 
the  Nation  about  the  problems  of  fire 
safety  hi  our  country's  nursing  home 
facilities.  In  that  address,  the  Presidoit 
stated  his  intention  that  Federal  funds 
not  be  used  to  subsidize  substandard 
nursing  homes.  In  the  words  of  the 
President : 

But  let  there  be  no  mistaking  the  fact  that 
when  faculties  faU  to  meet  reasonable  staztd- 
ards,  we  wUl  not  hesitate  to  cut  off  their 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  fiinds. 


In  response  to  this  mandate,  the  U£. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  recently  denied  Federal  sub- 
sidies to  579  skilled  nursing  homes 
throughout  the  country.  These  homes 
have  either  been  decertified  or  have 
withdrawn  from  the  medicaid  program 
entirely  because  of  their  inability  to  meet 
tough  Federal  fire  safety  standards. 

The  Cincinnati  area  was  affected  by 
the  closing  of  five  nursing  home  facilities, 
four  of  which  are  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  the 
recent  action  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  is  a 
necessary  step  to  Insure  that  nursing 
homes  all  across  the  country  provide 
adequate  safety  measures  for  the  elderiy 
who  reside  there. 

I  support  the  action  of  the  President, 
and  the  action  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Furthermore,  I  call  upon  the  Congress 
to  enact  three  bills  on  this  subject 
which  I  tatroduced  on  February  29  (rf 
this  year.  These  bills  would  require  an 
nursing  home  facilities  to  meet  the  same 
Federal  fire  safety  standards,  these  bius 
would  permit  Federal  loan  guarantMS  to 
those  facilities  which  require  funds  to 
Install  adequate  fire  safety  devices,  and 
these  bills  would  insure  that  no  Fedonu 
funds  are  awarded  to  contractors  for  the 
construction  of  nursing  homes  unl^ 
these  facilities  are  built  In  conforml^ 
with  the  same  Federal  Aire  saiety 
regulations.  . 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  the  article 
appearing  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
regarding  the  decertification  of  Ave 
skilled  nursing  homes  in  the  Clnctanau 
area  be  printed  in  the  Rscord  at  this 
point: 

Five  Area  Nursing  Homis  Denhd 
Medicah)  Fvnds 
W^sHiwGTON.— Five  Cincinnati  area  skUled 
nursing  homes  were  listed  WedneKtay 
among  the  nation's  such  facilities  denl^ 
Medicaid  funds  for  alleged  failure  to  i)M« 
tough  new  federal  safety  and  care  "t*"**"* 
The  homes  were  Identified  by  the  onw 
Welfare  Department  after  John  O.  Veneman. 
under  secretary  of  Health.  Education.  »M 
Welfare  (HEW),  released  a  breakdown  show- 
ing 39  of  the  faculties  decertified  In  C»Ki 
by  state  investigators. 


rtnclnnatl  area  homes  listed  hy  a  state 
J^  spokesman  are  Avon  Convalescent 
^,  inc..  6923  Ohio  Ave  .  Deer  ^\^'\- 
^  -IS50  Washington  Ave..  Avondale;  VI- 
:2Id  Tep^er  NulSng  Home.  3103  Palrfleld 
I^  Evanston;  Madeline  Marie  Nursing 
a^me  No  1  Upland  Place.  Walnut  HUls;  and 
^^e°.ded  care  FacUlty  of  the  Mlddle- 
S^  Hospital  Association,  105  McKnlght  Dr., 

•XTtTte' spokesman  said  the  Vivian  Tep- 
J  Home  went  out  of  business  after  it  was 
Zarttfled  last  November.  Veneman's  break- 
s' showed  that  counting  those  which  vol- 
S^UT  withdrew  from  the  Medicaid  pro- 
Z^  679  homes  had  dropped  out  since  the 
S^Btandards  went  Into  eflect  last  Novem- 

"^^ Although  the  prealdent  has  exercised  bold 
i-.dershin  frontline  responslbUlty  for  nurs- 
mT  homes  under  the  law  stUl  rests  with 
rtstes.  local  governments  and  nursing  home 
ooeralors"  Veneman  said  after  he  and  his 
^tt  met  with  President  NUon  to  review 
program  in  the  drive  for  Improved  care  of 
the  seed  poor. 

He  said  new  federal  standards  for  Inter- 
mediate care  faculties  will  be  announced 
joon  "We  are  also  developing  Joint  Medl- 
care-Medlcald  regulations  that  will  sUnpUfy 
md  standardize  the  program  for  long-term 
care  faculties.'  Veneman  added. 
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clally  need  responsible  men  to  be  active 
through  such  organizations,  for  it  Is  they 
who  have  the  willpower  and  determina- 
tion to  make  this  a  better  worid.  So,  not 
only  should  we  commend  AHEPA  for  its 
past  achievements,  but  wish  it  well  In 
its  future  endeavors. 


IRISH-AMERICAN  JAILED 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1972 


ORDER  OF  AHEPA 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24.  1972 


Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  order 
of  AHEPA  has  long  been  one  of  Amer- 
ica's outstanding  organizations.  In  fact, 
the  26th  of  this  month  marks  the  50th 
anniversarj-  of  the  founding  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hellenic  EducaUonal  Progressive 
Association  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  From  that 
setting,  the  organization  expanded  to  the 
pomt  at  which  today,  comprising  430  lo- 
cal chapters,  it  spans  49  States,  Canada, 
and  Australia. 

A  nonpolitical.  nonsectarian  organiza- 
tion. AHEPA  stipulates  that  its  members 
be  men  of  good  moral  character  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America 
or  Canada,  or  who  have  declared  their 
Intention  to  become  citizens.  Its  objec- 
tives mclude  the  promotion  of  loyalty  to 
the  United  States,  the  instruction  of  Its 
members  in  the  fundamental  principles 
and  tenets  of  government,  and  the  hope 
(rf  endowing  its  members  with  a  spirit  of 
altruism,  common  understsmding,  and 
mutual  benevolence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  AHEPA  does  not  do  mere 
lipservice  to  these  goals:  It  has  relieved 
victims  of  hurricanes,  floods,  earth- 
quakes; it  has  provided  scholarships  to 
worthy  students;  it  has  hospitals  in 
Athens  and  Thessaloniki  and  seven 
health  centers  in  Greece.  During  World 
War  n.  AHEPA  was  an  official  Issuing 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  effecting  the 
sale  of  $500  million  in  JJS.  war  bonds. 

On  this,  its  golden  anniversary,  it  Is 
only  fitting  that  we  extend  our  heat 
wishes  to  AHEPA.  Such  organizations,  by 
setting  humanitarian  goals  and  high 
standards  for  membership,  have  helped 
keep  America  strong  and  great  through 
some  of  the  most  troubleswne  years  In 
Its  history.  In  the  atomic  age,  we  espe- 


Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  to  the  House  and  its  Members 
my  distress  over  the  jailing  of  Thomas 
Lafley,  an  Irish-American  and  a  con- 
stituent of  mine. 

Mr  Laffey,  and  four  other  Irish-Amer- 
icans, were  jailed  in  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  for 
refusing  to  answer  questiotis  fnsn  a 
grand  jury  concerning  alleged  gun-nm- 
ning  to  Northern  Ireland. 

Not  caily  were  they  jailed,  but  in  addi- 
tion bail  was  daiied— although  they  have 
been  accused  of  no  crime. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  accused  slayers 
can  walk  out  of  jail  on  bond;  alleged 
bank  robbers  can  be  set  free;  those 
charged  with  having  committed  sex 
crimes  can  be  released,  but  these  five 
Irish-Americans  can  be  kept  in  bondage 
simply  because  they  rrfuae  to  answer  a 
grand  jury  in  Texas.  ^   ^      ^_^  »».-, 

In  protest  of  this  fact  I  had  asked  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
for  permission  to  go  to  Port  Worth  to  see 
and  to  visit  with  Thomas  Laffey.  That 
permission  was  denied.  Mrs.  Laffey  had 
asked  that  I  go  to  make  sure  thather 
husband  and  the  other  maa  were  being 
accorded  their  rights  under  the  Coosu- 
tution,  but  now  the  assurance  she  had 
sought  cannot  be  given  by  me. 

Mr  Thomas  E.  Marum  of  the  Justice 
Department  had  told  my  office  that  I 
would  not  be  aUowed  to  see  Mr.  Laffey 
because  ol  a  contractual  arrangement 
with  the  Tarrant  County.  Tex.  officials. 
He  did  say  that  tf  I  wanted  to  go  anyway, 
the  sheriff  of  Tarrant  County  wwild  be 
happy  to  show  me  around  the  jail,  but 
that  I  would  not  be  aUowed  to  see  Mr. 

Laffey.  .    , 

The  sheriff's  offer  was  not  enougn.  lor 
my  interest  Ues  not  in  seeing  his  jail, 
but  rather  in  seehag  my  constituent.  I 
believe  that  I  should  have  that  right,  as 
Indeed  I  beUeve  every  Member  of  this 
body  should  have  that  same  right  under 
similar  circumstances. 

My  concern  in  this  matter,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  very  great  and  it  has  in  no 
way  been  less«ied  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's refusal. 

I  make  no  judgment.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
to  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  Tom  Laffey, 
but  I  do  judge  the  Justice  Department 
guilty  of  having  made  a  most  unwise  and 
unwarranted  decision— and  perhaps  even 
an  unlawful  one. 

What  must  be  remembered  is  that 
Thomas  Laffey  has  been  charged  with 
no  crime,  has  been  accused  of  no  wrong- 
doing, has  not  been  implicated  in  any 
unlawful  actvlty.  save  that  of  refusing 
to  answer  questions  frt«n  a  grand  jury. 
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The  treatment  thus  far  received  by 
Thomas  LafTey  and  the  other  men  is  not 
unlike  that  meted  out  to  those  held  In 
the  internment  camp  of  Northern  Ire- 
land, a  camp  that  I  recently  visited  im- 
der  an  assumed  name  in  order  to  see  for 
myself  what  manner  of  justice  the  Brit- 
ish give  out. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  both 
the  proceedings  and  the  sentencings  in 
this  case  seem  somewhat  suspect  to  me. 
While  I  am  not  willing  to  charge,  as  scwne 
have,  thfit  a  ccoisplracy  is  involved,  I  do 
feel  that  a  better  eiplanaticm  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  in  order.  These 
men  are  entitled  to  the  full  protection  of 
the  law.  If  guilty,  they  should  be  given 
a  definite  sentence.  If  Innocent,  they 
should  be  freed.  In  any  event,  they  de- 
serve justice  In  the  American  tradition, 
not  a  new  form  of  justice  that  seems  to 
be  restyling  our  rights  as  Americans. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  by 
bringing  this  matter  before  the  House 
some  form  of  justice  may  be  realized  It 
appears  that  the  effort  by  the  Justice 
Department  to  change  the  proceedings 
to  some  locale  where  little  note  would  be 
tak»i  have  thus  far  succeeded,  but  the 
larger  question  of  whether  justice  has 
been  served  is  very  much  open. 


THE  22D  BIENNIAL  NATIONAL  CON- 
VENTION OF  THE  JAPANESE 
AMERICAN    CITIZENS    LEAGUE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  cauToarriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1972 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  29,  my  colleague  from 
the  state  ol  Hawaii,  the  Honorable  SpeJic 
Matsunaga,  called  for  a  special  order  to 
allow  the  Members  of  the  House  the 
opportunity  to  take  note  of  the  22d  Bien- 
nial National  Convention  of  the  Japanese 
American  Citizens  League  here  in  Wash- 
ington. I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  add  my  comments  to  those  oi  my  col- 
leagues and  to  express  mj  appreciation 
for  the  JACL  and  for  those  American 
citizens   of    JapsJiese    descait.    Several 
mfflnbers  of  the  JACL  from  San  Jose 
were  in  attendance  at  the  convention: 
Richard   and  Barbara  Tanaka,   Kathy 
Taoka,  aiaron  Uyeda,  Dr.  Tak  Inouyc, 
Stan  and  Virginia  Tanaka  and,  of  course. 
Mayor  Norman  Mineta,  his  wife.  Mae 
and  son,  David. 

Japanese     American     citizens     have 
played  a  vital  and  important  rc^e  in  the 
positive  elements  of  our  national  culture 
since  their  arrival  as  a  group  on  the 
American  continent.  It  has  been   just 
recently,    however,    that    barriers    have 
begun  to  fall  and  members  of  this  im- 
portant ethnic  group  have  begun  to  take 
a  powerful  political  role  here  on  the 
mainland.  That  Mayor  Mineta  was  the 
keynote  speaker  at  the  convontiaa  ban- 
quest  Is,  I  feel,  a  significant  event.  Mayor 
Mineta  is  the  first  American  of  Japanese 
descent  to  be  riected  mayor  <rf  a  major 
American  city  on  the  mainland  and,  as 
all  those  who  are  familiar  with  Cali- 
fornia know  by  now,  he  has  done  a  mag- 
nlflclent  job  In  giving  San  Jose  progres- 
sive and  InteDlgent  leadership. 
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Our  country  has  come  a  long  way 
since  those  dark  days  of  World  War  11. 
when  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes. 
who  happened  to  be  of  Japanese  descent, 
were  summarily  rounded  up  and  Interned 
In  concentraticfli  camps.  In  fact.  Mayor 
Mineta  himself  was  the  victim  of  this 
discriminatory  action.  No  other  ethnic 
group  in  our  country  has  been  so  treated 
and  it  is  to  the  eternal  credit  of  Japa- 
nese American  citizens  and  our  good 
fortune  that  these  citizens  did  not  choose 
the  path  of  bitterness  and  hatred  for  this 
vile  act  but  Instead  dedicated  themselves 
to  proving  their  outstanding  patriotism 
and  loyalty  as  a  group. 

By  their  lives,  Japanese  American  cit- 
izens have  made  the  motto  of  the  J  ACL 
live  "Better  Americans  in  a  Greater 
America."  These  citizens  have  taught  us 
the  true  meaning  of  loyalty  to  ones 
country  and  good  will  toward  their  fel- 
low man.  The  dedication  of  Japanese- 
American  citizens  to  democracy  serves  as 
a  model  for  us  aU.  Their  tolerance  of 
the  shortcomings  of  their  fellow  citizens 
In  the  pursuit  of  the  Ideal  of  a  democratic 
society  can  only  be  admired. 

The  repeal  of  the  Emergency  Deten- 
tion Act  of  1950.  which  I  cosponsored. 
had  the  strong  support  of  the  Japanese 
American  Citizens'  League.  NaturaUy. 
the  memories  of  the  detention  camps 
during  World  War  11  spurred  the  group 
to  forcef\il  action  on  this  issiie. 

The  horror  of  the  wartime  concentra- 
tion camps  has  enabled  Japanese  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  more  clearly  understand 
the  nature  of  political  and  racial  preju- 
dice but  it  has  led  them  not  Just  to  be 
concerned  with  the  protecticxi  of  their 
own  ethnic  group.  Through  this  tragic 
experience,  I  beUeve  that  Americans  of 
Japanese  descent  have  come  to  under- 
stand and  value  democracy  and  liberty 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  ethnic 
group  in  our  country.  The  J  ACL  is  in  the 
forefront  of  the  fight  to  preserve  the  Ub- 
erties  of  all  Americans  as  outlined  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  Signiflcantly,  Uiey 
have  been  active  in  their  opposition  to 
certain  actions  of  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee  and  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board. 

I  want  to  Join  my  colleagues  who  spoiLe 
so  eloquently  on  the  29th  of  June  in 
saluting  a  group  of  Americans  who  were 
tiie  victims  of  blatant  repression  and  to 
honor  this  group  of  Americans  who  have 
such  an  outstanding  record  of  citizen- 
ship and  contributions  to  our  country. 


LABOR  NEWS  CONFERENCE 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or   FCMNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  24.  1972 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  all  Members  the  fol- 
lowing summary  and  transcription  of  a 
broadcast  involving  Mr.  Ray  Denison.  an 
AFL-CIO  legislative  representative,  and 
expert  in  the  field  of  international  trade. 
Mr.  Demson's  points  are  compelling  and 
in  essential  agreement  with  what  I  have 
been  saying  about  the  subject  for  the 
past  several  years.  They  deserve  special 
consideration  from  each  Member. 
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The  news  item  follows . 

LaBOK     News    CONTXaXNCX 

Orowlng  numbers  of  VS.  corporations  are 
exporting  not  only  tbelr  factories  to  low- 
wage  countries,  but  also  the  aewly-developed 
methods  and  technology  that  would  boost 
the  productivity  of  American  workers,  an 
AFL-CIO  spokesman  declared  today. 

Denied  'new  technological  equipment"  de- 
veloped In  US.  laboratories,  the  United 
States  worlter,  regardless  of  how  much  he 
wants  to  Increase  his  output  during  an  eight- 
hour  day,  is  simply  unable  to  do  so,  "  de- 
clared APL-CIO  Legislative  Representative 
Ray  Denison,  on  zbe  network  radio  Interview 
Labor  News  Conference.  He  said  that 
"many  experts  m  the  field"  hold  that  view, 
pointing  out  that  one  recently  wrote  Sen- 
ator Vance  Hartke  (D-Ind.)  that  "  the 
United  States  has  exponed  so  much  of  Its 
technology  to  Japan,  that  Japan  has  bought 
one  of  the  most  Incredible  technological  bar- 
gains In  history  .  .  with  90  million  Japa- 
nese, using  $10  billion  worth  of  U.S.  tech- 
nology, for  which  they  paid  only  <1  billion.'  " 

Denison  laid  major  blame  for  the  worsen- 
ing U.8.  position  In  International  trade  on 
outdated  US.  policies  and  laws — Including 
tax  incentives— that  encourage  U.S.  com- 
panies to  maximize  their  profits  by  manu- 
facturing In  low -wage  countries,  then  they 
ship  that  production  Into  US  markets  and 
sell  it  here  at  high  prices  that  reflect  Amer- 
ica's high  standards  of  wages  and  working 
conditions.  He  turned  aside  the  contention 
that  anports  mean  lower  consumer  prices. 

"They  usually  mean  that  the  retailer  and 
the  Importer  receive  a  much  higher  mark- 
up— ft  much  greater  profit.  '  he  declared,  "but 
the  customer  In  the  store  pays  virtually  the 
same  price  he  would  have  paid.  If  the  prod- 
uct had  been  made  In  the  United  States." 
He  cited  the  example  of  slde-by-slde  dis- 
plays of  mens'  shirts  made  in  Taiwan  and 
Korea — where  wages  are  as  low  as  15  cents 
an  hour — with  shirts  made  in  the  U.S..  yet 
all  three  selling  at  Just  about  the  same 
price. 

Denison  warned  that  outdated  US.  over- 
seas trade  and  investment  policies  have  al- 
ready wiped  out  nearly  a  million  American 
Job  opportximtles — at  a  time  when  unem- 
ployment hangs  at  6%  nationally,  and  as 
high  as  18  "o  in  such  hard-hit  areas  as  New 
EIngland.  He  renewed  the  call  for  passage  of 
the  Burke-Hartke  Trade  BUI,  stressing  that 
Its  three-pronged  approach  of  "taxation, 
capital  control  and  quotas  on  imports"  Is  the 
only  effective  way  to  deal  with  the  mount- 
ing problem. 

Reporters  questioning  Denison  were  James 
Flanlgan  of  Forbes  magazine  and  Paul 
Stelger  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times'  Washing- 
ton bureau.  The  .AJPL-CIO  produced  Inter- 
view was  broadcast  Tuesday  at  9  35  p.m. 
I  EST ) .  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem. 

Labob    News    CoNntaxNCB — MtrroAL    Bkoad- 

CA3T1NG    STSTKM 

Subject:    Updating   US  Trade  and   Overseas 

Investment  Policies 
Guest :    Ray    Denison   representative   of    the 

APL-CIO  s  Department  of  Legislation 
Reporters-    Paul  Stelger  of  the  Los  .Angeles 

Times  Washington  bureau  James  Flanlgan, 

Washington     correspondent     for     Forbes 

magazine 
Moderator:  Frank  Harden 

MuTu.\i.  Announcer.  The  following  time 
Is  presented  as  a  public  service  by  this  sta- 
tion and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

H.'UiDEN  Labor  News  Conference.  Welcome 
to  another  edition  of  Labor  News  Conference, 
a  public  alTalrs  program  brought  to  you  by 
the  AFL-CIO.  Labor  News  Conference  brings 
together  leading  AFL-CIO  representatives 
and  ranking  representatives  and  ranking 
members  of  the  press.  Today's  guest  is  Ray 
Denison.  a  legislative  representative  for  the 
AFL-CIO. 
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Evidence  that  United  States  overseas  tnMU 
and  Investment  policies  are  badly  outdated 
by  the  realities  of  today's  International  tmdi 
continues  to  mount.  Between  19M  and  1971 
nearly  a  million  American  job  opportunittii 
vanished,  as  U.S.  firms  shifted  production 
to  low-wage  foreign  countries  and  Importi 
flooded  U.S.  markets.  Last  year,  the  U.a.  suf. 
fered  Its  first  trade  deficit  In  nearly  80  ye«r»— 
and  the  gulf  between  U.S.  Imports  and  ex- 
ports continues  to  widen.  The  AFL-CIO  it 
convinced  that  thorough  overhaul  of  preeent 
TJ3.  trade  and  investment  laws — includioi 
the  tax  laws — la  one  of  the  moat  urgent  tmtkM 
facing  the  nation.  Here  to  question  Mr.  Deni- 
son about  America's  worsening  world  trade 
problems,  why  the  labor  movement  bellerai 
that  the  Burke-Hartke  bill  now  before  Oon- 
gress  is  the  best  solution  to  those  problems, 
and  changes  that  Congreae  will  adopt  the 
measure  this  year,  are  James  Flanlgan,  Waah> 
Lugton  correspondent  for  Forbes  ma^«»^n>. 
and  Paul  Stelger  of  the  Loe  Angeles  TUnse* 
Washington  bureau.  Your  moderator,  Ptaok 
Harden. 

And  now,  Mr.  Flanlgan,  I  believe  you  have 
the  first  question? 

Flamican.  Mr.  Denison,  the  Burke-Hanke 
bill  has  aroused  a  great  controversy,  especi- 
ally among  businessmen.  What  are  labor'i 
principal  objectives  In  supporting  this  bill? 

DKNI30N.  Well,  we  think  the  bill  is  a  much- 
needed  remedy  for  many  of  the  economic 
woes  confronting  the  United  States  today. 

As  you  know,  we  have  had  6%  unemploy- 
ment for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

We  are  not  developing  new  Industries  In 
this  country — we  are  not  developing  new 
technology.  Rather,  much  of  this  Is  develop- 
ing abroad — primarily,  with  United  States 
ownership  and  control. 

So,  what  Is  happening  to  the  United  States 
Is  that  a  great  deal  of  our  productive  capacity 
is  going  abroad — and  both  American  cor- 
porations overseas  and  those  of  foreign  na- 
tions— the  Common  Market  and  Japan,  in 
particular — are  sending  huge  amounts  of 
goods  Into  this  country,  which  Is  seriously 
affecting  our  domestic  production. 

In  the  face  of  this,  the  Burke-Hartke  bill 
attempts — through  three  specific  proce- 
dures— taxation,  capital  control  and  quotas 
on  imports — to  deal  with  this  problem. 

The  solutions,  we  believe,  are  in  tbe  Bvirke- 
Hartke  biU,  and  that's  why  we  support  it. 

Stxigkb.  Mr.  Denison,  do  the  quota  pro- 
visions In  this  bill  mean  that  oonsumen 
would  have  to  face  shortagee  of  things  like 
Sony  television  sets  and  Volkswagana  if  the 
bill  were  enacted? 

DxmsoM.  A  base  period  of  1960-1969  would 
be  established,  and  the  volume  of  goods 
coming  Into  this  country  during  that  p«lod 
would  be  established  as  a  minimum  for  Im- 
portation. 

That  would  allow  the  badly  effected  UA 
Industries  to  recover. 

However,  there  are  c«^^aln  fiexlbllltles  in 
this  quota  aspect — such  as  voluntary  agree- 
ments— which  could  involve  the  automobiles 
you  ^>eak  of. 

There  are  provisions  that  If  a  commodity 
Is  not  manufactured  or  grown  In  this  coun- 
try, it  would  not  be  subject  to  the  quota*— 
for  example,  bananas. 

Also,  if  the  final  form  of  the  product  couM 
not  be  made  in  thla  country  without  Im- 
portation of  a  part,  then  it  would  be  allowed 
in. 

So,  I  cannot  say  that  by  enactment  of  the 
bill,  goods  would  be  cut  off.  or  that  anyone 
would  be  denied  some  of  the  Imported  prod- 
ucts be  has  today. 

The  purpose  Is  to  get  U.S.  manufacturing 
on  its  feet  and  restore  jobs  In  the  United 
States. 

FLAmoAX.  Well.  Importa  are  traditionally 
thought  to  keep  the  prloe  levels  down  on 
goods  in  the  storea.  I  beUeve  you  debate  thla 
and  say  that  they  dont  keep  price  levela 
down.  But  would  we — 11  we  had  thaaa 
quotas— be  faced  with  televlalon  aets  that 


My  U,  i^'^^ 


oo,t  1750,  because  they  were  produced  dcmes- 

*?iS[LiN  No  I  dont  think  ao. 

Sj^lev^we  would  hope,  at  least-that 
JrZtm  have  a  competlttve  society  here  in 
r.  nj— that  "Company  A  would  com- 
22,  with  Company  B,"  and  seek  to  put  me 
jSilrt  on  ThTshelf  at  the  lowest  possible 

'"w!?w  If  they're  not  doing  that,  and  they 
J^^to  admlnlatered  prlcea.  or  Prt»a-rlgglng 
Sim  I  think,  they're  in  an  area  that  could 
S^  Violation  of  the  law.  That  would  hap - 
nan  whether  you  have  imports  or  not. 
■^ractually,  as  to  the  matter  of  imports, 
our  studies  Indicate  that  lmport«^by  theni- 
!SvM  do  not  mean  lower  prices.  They  usual- 
?J  melm  that  the  retaUer  and  the  importer 
Icelve  a  much  higher  mark-up— a  much 
neater  proflt^but  the  customer  In  the  store 
Sos  virtually  the  same  price  he  would  have 
^.  If  the  product  had  been  made  In  the 
Onited  States. 

I  think  that  If  vou  go  into  the  stores  these 
davB  and  look  at  men's  shirts,  for  example, 
»ou  will  find  shirts— side  by  side— made  in 
Taiwan  made  In  Korea,  made  in  the  United 
3t*tee-^cl  all  retaUmg  at  just  about  the 
acme  price. 

It  merely  means  that  the  retaUers  are  mak- 
IM  more  on  the  foreign-made  shirts. 

S-mcxR  Mr.  Denison.  Arthur  Bums,  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  a 
recent  letter,  objected  to  the  tax  provisions 
of  the  Hartke-Burke  bUl.  on  the  grounds  that 
they  would,  in  his  words,  "eliminate  the  neu- 
trality of  the  present  tax  system,  as  it  regards 
foreign  investments  by  domestic  corpora- 
tions "  What's  your  view  on  thla? 

DinraoN.  Well,  we  think  that  far  from  be- 
ing 'neutral."  the  present  tax  provlalons  are 
certainly  an  incentive  for  an  American 
corporation  to  go  abroad. 

What  you  have  Is  a  far  better  tax  position 
for  a  corporation  doing  business  In  Italy,  let 
us  say— where  it  receives  a  tax  credit — than 
doing  business  In  Indiana,  where  It  receives 
only  a  tax  deduction  for  the  same  amount. 
And,  as  you  know,  a  deduction  Is  far  less  de- 
sirable, from  a  corporate  standpoint,  than  a 
tax  credit. 

We  don't  think  there  la  a  "neutral  posi- 
tion at  all.  when  you  give  that  kind  of  ad- 
vantage to  a  corporation. 

FLAWiGAif.  The  tax  issue — ^where  you're 
comparing  a  credit  abroad  to  a  deduction  at 
home — seems  to  be.  at  least  to  a  business  ob- 
server, the  strongest  iaaue  labor  has.  Tet  It 
doesn't  seem  to  be  the  one  that  you're  push- 
ing the  strongest.  'Why  would  that  be?  la  It 
because  it's  too  hard  to  understand? 

DimsoN.  Well,  It's  always  interesting  for 
ua  to  learn  what  obaervers  teU  vla  we  are  do- 
ing, because  we're  pushing  each  aspect  of  thla 
bill  equally  hard. 

It's  also  Interesting  to  hear  United  States 
corporations  tell  ua  we're  antl-multl -nation- 
al. We're  not. 

It's  merely  that  the  multi-nationals  have 
screamed  the  loudest,  apparently  because 
they  have  felt  the  sting  the  greatest. 

Perhaps  the  corporations  are  merely  Indi- 
cating that  there  are  areas  of  the  bill  in 
which  they  feel  they're  most  vulnerable.  And. 
indications  to  date  certainly  are  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  Administration — in  many  parts 
of  the  Congress — emd  among  economists  and 
academicians — there  la  strong  feeling  that 
this  Is  an  area — the  tax  area — ^that  does  need 
to  be  remedied  Immediately. 

The  debate  still  goes  on  over  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  But  there  seems  to  be 
rather  broad  feelings  that  this  is  one  area 
that  needs  legislative  attention. 

Perhaps  that's  why  the  corporations  are 
showing  such  great  sensitivity. 

Stsiokb.  Mr.  Denison,  opponents  of  the  bill 

contend  that  by  erecting  quotas  we  would,  it 

la  true,  protect  some  domestic  Jobs.  But  we 

would  be  losing  the  Jobs  that  result  from 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

increased  e^orts  by  the  United  States,  be- 
cause other  countries  would  react  by  erecting 
new  quotas  and  other  trade  barriers  of  their 
own.  What's  your  view  of  thla? 

DxwTSON.  Our  view  of  thla  la  the  same  as 
the  President  of  Dupont,  who  said,  sometime 
back.  "The  world  is  always  In  a  trade  war." 
We  feel  that  a  trade  war  goes  on,  whether 
there's  a  Burke-Hartke  bUl  or  not.  The  fact 
is.  at  this  moment,  nations  all  over  the  world 
are  erecting  barriers  to  United  States  exports. 
They  erect  them  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
personal  self-interest.  If  they  feel  they  want 
a  VS.  product,  they  wUl  Import  It.  If  they 
feel  they  do  not  need  It  anymore,  or  it  com- 
petes with  something  that's  developed  lo- 
cally, they  wlU  halve  Imports  of  that  product 
India,  for  example,  recently  added  100 
items  to  Its  "forbidden  list. "  Those  items  are 
now  either  grown  or  manufactured  In  India, 
and  therefore,  they're  no  longer  allo-wea  to 
be  Imported  into  the  country. 

Preferential  agreements  are  being  made 
within  the  Common  Market  aU  the  Ume. 
North  African  nations  are  being  given  ad- 
vantages. In  citrus  fruits  and  agricultural 
products,  over  American  goods.  The  Japanese 
are  aUso  very  quick  to  impose  non-tariff  bar- 
riers whenever  they  see  that  a  particular  U.S. 
export  is.  In  their  estimation,  not  to  their 
advantage. 

So.  while  the  Burke-Hartke  bill  does  estab- 
lish specific  quotas  on  Imported  goods,  these 
things — quotas  and  similar  non -tariff  bar- 
riers— are  being  imposed  all  the  time  by  na- 
tions throughout  the  world. 

Opponents  of  the  bUl  argue  that  somehow, 
we  have  free  trade  In  the  world  today,  and 
that  this  blU  win  stop  that  and  Inhibit  U.S. 
exDorts.  That  Is  Just  simply  not  true. 

Those  nations  will  continue  to  buy  our 
goods  as  long  as  they  need  them,  and  as  long 
as  they're  cheaper  than  elaewhsre. 

But.  when  that  situation  changes,  they 
will  stop  buying  our  exports. 

Planigan.  On  Just  that  points— about  be- 
ing in  a  constant  trade  war.  and  that  other  • 
nations  wUl  buy  our  goods  when  they're 
cheaper — the  business  producers  In  this 
country  say  that  their  main  problem — or 
one  of  their  main  problems — is  labor  pro- 
ductivity. They  keep  talking  about  produc- 
tivity as  If  this  is  pricing  us  out  of  the 
market.  I  know  you  have  a  contending  posi- 
tion on  that.  'What  about  the  business  charge 
on  labor's  productivity  in  the  American 
economy'' 

Denison.  First  o*  all.  the  United  States 
has  never  been  able  to  compete  with  low- 
wage  foreign  nations. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  compete  with 
Hong  Kong  labor.  Singapore  labor.  Taiwan 
labor.  We  never  have  and  we  never  will  be 
able  to  compete  with  it. 

We'll  never  be  able  to  work  for  I5f  or 
20f  an  hour. 

And  we  never  expect  to. 
We  have  a  high  standard  of  living.  We 
buy  the  goods.  WOTkers  in  Hong  Kong  can- 
not buy  color  television  sets — we  In  the  U.S. 
buy  them — where  people  make  sufficient 
enough  wages  to  enjoy  these  pnxlucts. 

So  the  problem  of  high  wages  has  always 
been  there.  Yet.  that  is  o»ir  vwy  wealth. 

On  the  matter  of  productivity,  the  prob- 
lem Is  very  simple.  If  the  new  technology, 
and  the  highly  effldent  machinery,  and 
methodology  are  exported — as  they  are  de- 
veloped In  the  laboratory — then  the  United 
States  worker,  regardless  of  how  much  he 
wants  to  Increase  his  output  during  an 
eight-hour  day.  Is  simply  unable  to  do  so.  If 
he  doesn't  have  the  new  technologlcai  equip- 
ment to  work  with. 

This  Is  pointed  out  by  msmy  experts  in  the 
field,  one  of  whom  recently  wrote  to  Senator 
Hartke  (D.-Ind.i.  pointing  out  that  the 
United  States  has  exported  so  much  of  our 
technology  to  Japan,  that  Japan  has  bought 
one  of  the  most  incredible  technological 
bargains  In  history,   and  consequentiy.   the 
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opponents  of  the  bin  In  thla  country  like  to 
blame  the  unions  for  the  problems. 

He  aald— and  thla  la  a  quote — "In  Medieval 
Europe,  wttcbea  and  devils  would  have  been 
singled  out,  and  In  the  Soviet  U'nlon,  It 
would  have  been  capitalist  oouuter-pevrtu- 
tlonary  forces  of  reaction.  So  I  suppose,  thU 
economist  says,  "Mr.  Meany  and  hla  men 
will  just  have  to  accept  the  scapegoafa  role. 
This,  despite  the  fact  that  wages  in  the  U.S. 
have  naen  at  leas  than  half  the  rate  of 
Japanese  or  Qerman  wages  in  the  past  dec- 
ade. It  la  foreign  productivity."  he  says, 
"which  baa  overtaken  ua — a  term  which  sim- 
ply translates  Into  90  million  hard-working 
Japanese,  using  $10  billion  worth  of  U.^. 
technology  for  which  they  paid  only  11  bu- 
llon.  The  fault,  Dear  Brutus,  lies  not  In  our 
unions."  he  says,  "but  In  ourselves." 

I  think  that's  very  sppro^rlate  in  this 
whole  argument  of  technology  and  produc- 
tivity. 

Flanigan.  Well  now,  Burke-Hartke  would 
set  up  controls  on  the  export  of  technology. 
This  seema  to  me  to  be  somewhat  untradl- 
tlonal.  If  you  Invent  something,  you  can  go 
ahead  and  lleenae  it,  or  get  paid  for  your 
patent  or  something,  when  somebody  uaee 
It.  How  would  these  controls  work  and,  why 
are  they  desirable? 

DsirtBoif.  I  think  they're  desirable  because 
we  have  to  think  in  terms  of  national  well- 
being,  not  merely  in  terma  of  one  Indlvldual'a 
profit,  or  one  corporation's  profits — partic- 
ularly when  those  corporations  have  no 
allegiance  whatsoever  to  the  United  States. 
TTie  Ford  Motor  Company,  for  example, 
now  says  that  It  Is  not  an  American  com- 
pany. It  la  a  multi-national  company.  So, 
therefore,  if  the  Ford  Motor  Company  de- 
velops a  particular  patent  and  exports  It 
abroad.  It  la  for  tha^  qprporation's  own  profit, 
not  for  the  well-being  of  the  United  States. 
All  the  bill  aaya  on  that  Is  that  It  is  pos- 
sible to  restrain  the  export  of  either  capital 
or  technology,  where  it  would  adversely  affect 
employment  in  the  United  States.  If  it  does 
not  adversely  affect  employment  In  the 
United  States,  there  would  be  no  restraints 
whatsoever. 

This  Is  not  tinlque.  It's  going  on  m  many 
of  the  Weatem  European  nations  today. 
Furthermore,  we  have  the  same  thing  taking 
place  now  In  capital  controls.  When  you 
send  your  money  abroad,  you're  alao  able  to 
buy  technology  and  productivity.  And  re- 
cently, capital  controls  were  put  on  in  West 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  they're  now 
thinking  of  doing  It  In  Britain  and  other  na- 
tlona.  The  dollar  is  taking  a  beatmg  around 
the  world,  as  you  know,  and  much  of  the 
blame  la  being  put  on  multinationals.  Itiey're 
saying  that  these  corporations  are  spectUatlng 
with  the  dollar;  they're  driving  it  down  for 
their  own  patrlcular  advantage. 

This  Is  a  case  In  which  International 
speculation  In  money  is  hurting  the  United 
states.  We  say  the  aame  thing  applies  to  tbe 
export  of  technology  and  productive  means. 
Stkickx.  lant  there  a  danger  that  if  we 
attempt  to  control  the  spread  of  technology, 
we  may  ultimately  suffer  a  brain  drain?  In 
other  words,  if  we  can't  export  the  tech- 
nology, our  acientlats  might  be  lured  abroad. 
DunsoH.  Well,  I  think  something  Uks  that 
la  hi^}p«nliig  anyway. 

As  a  matter  of  Taet,  not  only  are  some 
managerial  people  lured  abroad,  aa  tliey  ast 
up  production  abroad — but  aa  you  know, 
there'a  a  tax  break  if  you  atay  out  of  the 
cotmtry  17  of  LB  months.  So  the  United 
Staves  government — you  and  I — are  sub- 
sidising some  of  tbe  exports  of  managerial, 
technical  and  research  peraonnsl. 

But,  beyond  that — actually — I  think  the 
opposite  Is  more  likely  to  happen.  If  they  can 
find  low-oost  production'  workers  abroad — in 
Taiwan,  and  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong — they 
can  also  find  low-coet  englneertng  personnel 
abroad  and  they  are  doing  so. 
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I  know  of  ln«tAnc«  where  engineering  on 
American  project,  in  the  Middle  Rwt  U  be- 
tog  done  to  KngUnd  wad  In  Japan  becauje 
^2Jtoe«r»  are  a  lot  cheaper  abroad  than  they 

ftTfl  h.Ar6. 

3TXI0D.  Ifs  been  argued  that  as  our  ex- 
port* tocrease.  the  jobe  that  we  lose  to  Im- 
port, will  be  made  up  by  ^creawd  jobetn 
erport  and  export-related  Indu-mes.  The 
problem  la.  In  many  case.,  theae  Jobs  may  be 
Service  induatry  Job.,  rather  than  production 
lobfc  What' ■  wrong  with  thU? 

DxwiBON.  Well,  first  of  all.  you  don  t  auto- 
matlcaUy  develop  more  joba  with  more  ex- 

^t"u  have  to  look  at  the  animal.  In  export- 
inn  grain,  you  don't  have  as  many  workers 
invofved  aa  you  have  to  efPO'^-f 8  ^i'"?- 
let  3  aay— a  manufactured  product.  The  dol- 
lar volume  doesn-t  reaUy  have  any  relation- 
ship to  the  number  of  ]oba  tovolved. 

But.  secondly-you  talk  about  a  service 
economy— some  economlats  today,  and  aca- 
demic, feel  that  the  United  States  can  be- 
come a  service  nation.  We  heard  that  argu- 
ment after  World  War  Two.  when  In  the 
marlttoie  todustry,  we  were  told  that  the 
United  Statee  Is  not  a  service  aaUon— we  re 
a  manufacturtog  natlon-and,  therefore,  we 
should  give  up  our  merchant  martoe  to  thoee 
natums  that  deal  to  services. 

We  did— and  we  do  not  have  a  merchant 
martoe  to  this  country  today.  »   ^^  . 

Now  we  re  ujld  that  we  should  not  be  a 
m^uXacturtog  nation,  we  should  be  a  aer'" 
ice  nation.  So  we  look  at  the  services  they^e 
talktog  about.  Take,  tor  example,  the  punch- 
cards  to  IBM  computer  operations,  are  c«- 
tatoly  a  -service."  Yet.  throughout  the 
United  States,  tapes  are  put  on  747  airplanes 
every  night,  and  flown  around  the  world— 
to  ^mbay— to  Hong  Kong  and  elsewhere— 
where  the  service  operation— the  punchtog 
of  the  card*-l8  done  by  low-paid  workers. 

These  cards  are  then  re-Imported  Into  aie 
United    States    and    the    operation    la    com- 

'^^Thtre   IS   a  service   todustry   that   we   are 
already  to  the  process  of  export  tog 

secondly,  I'U  give  you  another  case  in 
Dotot.  British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation 
recently  called  to  the  heads  of  Trans  World 
Alrltoes  and  Pan  .\merlcan  and  told  them 
they  were  not  going  to  restrict  their  landing 
rights  to  areat  Britain,  but  they  thought 
It  would  be  a  good  Idea  if  they  curtailed  their 
OlKhta  toto  that  country.  The  American  alr- 
linee  got  the  potol  toimedlately;  they  re- 
duced their  flights.  BOAC  took  up  the  flights 
that  had  been  cancelled.  As  a  result,  you 
now  have  more  BOAC  flight,  runntogtoto  the 
United  SUtes  than  do  Pan  Am  or  TWA. 
That  Is  a  service  todustry. 
Tet  Great  Brltato  decided  It  was  to  its 
advantage,  to  this  service  area,  to  restrict 
the  aervlctog  operations  of  another  nation, 
and  they  did  so  to  lu  own  self-interest. 

So  we  can't  just  say  that  we're  gotog  to 
become  a  service  Industry  nation.  The  course 
of  events  wlU  be  Just  as  compelling  as  it  is 
m  the  manufacturing  area.  Nations  will  con- 
tinue to  operate  m  their  own  self-lntereat. 
corporations  will  do  lUewlse— unleM  there 
13  some  restratot.  _.     .  . 

All  we  B*y  to  this  bill  ta  that  dectalona  are 
gotog  to  be  made  as  to  what  kind  Of  a  na- 
tion weTe  gotog  to  have.  .,^.»_^  ~«^»« 
The  quertlon  1.  whether  the  United  State. 
Congree.  makee  these  decisions,  or  multi- 
national corporations  make  the  decUlons.  or 
forelzn  natlona  make  the  decisions. 

We  believe  that  if.  ta  the  United  Statee 
bMt  muiMt.  for  the  Congreas  to  make  deci- 
sion, to  an  area  that  we  feel  will  bert  serve 
the  American  worktog  romn  and  the  con- 
sumer. 

PuoiioAM.  The  AmerJcaJi  worktog  man- 
how  many  lobs  have  been  loet  because  of 
toniga  toveaunaxxta,  do  you  eatlmate?  And, 
1.  American  labor— It.  r»nk-and-fll»— up-to- 
arm.  over  thl.  toeue— wlU  It  become  a  major 
lasue  to  the  Prealdentlal  campaign. 
DHnsow.  Well,  flrat  of  all,  we  estimate— 
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and  this  is  based  on  Labor  Department  fig- 
ure*—we  estimate  that  nearly  one  mUllon 
lob  opportunities  have  been  lost  as  a  resiUt 
of  imports  into  tlie  United  SUtes.  and  the 
export  of  US.  technology.  This  is  shown  most 
heavily  In  electronics,  footwear,  apparel  and 
many  similar  Industries. 

We  do  not  make  radios,  we  do  not  make 
bicycles;  we  do  not  make  many,  many  manu- 
factured itema— office  equipment  and  so 
forth— to  this  country.  The  Job  losses  are 
severe.  In  some  parts  of  New  England,  we 
are  suffering  as  much  as  18%  unemployment. 
Our  members  are  very  much  involved  to  this, 
and  they  are  very  much  concerned. 
We've  established  a  task  force. 
We're  undertaking  teach-tos  throughout 
the  co\mtry. 

We've  established  regional  staff  to  help 
edu«ate  affiliates  of  the  AFI,-CIO  and  mem- 
ber unions  about  these  problems. 

As  time  goes  on.  the  effects  of  this  prob- 
lem will  be  felt,  more  and  more,  to  the  com- 
munities, and  we  feel  that  there  will  be  even 
more  Interest  and  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
our  members  on  this  subject. 

Yes,  we  do  feel  It  wUl  be  an  Important 
issue  at  the  conventions  and  to  the  election.. 
For  example,  in  the  Democratic  Platform, 
there  Is  an  Item  that  says  we  will  require 
U.S.  corporations  productog  commodities 
outside  the  country  for  consumption  here  to 
pay  duties  high  enough  to  prevent  unfair 
competition  for  domestic  producers. 

We  do  not  agree  totally  with  that  sUte- 
ment  but  we  feel  they're  at  least  looktog  to 
the  right  area. 

There  is  a  real  problem  to  U.S.  corpora- 
tions operating  outside  the  country.  And 
something  must  be  done  to  halt  It. 

Habdin.  Thank  you.  gentlemen.  Today's 
Labor  News  Conference  gueat  was  Ray  Denl- 
son.  a  legislative  repreMntatlve  for  the  APLr- 
Cld.  Bepreaenttog  the  pres.  were  Paul  Stelger 
of  the  Loa  Angeles  Times'  Washington  bureau 
and  James  Planlgan.  Washtogton  corre- 
spondent for  Forbes  magazine.  This  Is  your 
moderator.  Prank  Harden,  tovlttog  you  to  lis- 
ten again  next  week.  Labor  News  Conference 
Is  a  public  affairs  production  of  the  APli- 
CIO,  produced  to  cooperation  with  the  Mu- 
tual Broadcasttog  System. 

MtrrxJAL  Annoxtnchi.  The  precedtog  pro- 
gram time  was  presented  as  a  public  service 
by  this  station  and  the  Mutual  Broadcaattog 
System.  The  optolon.  exprea»d  are  solely 
those  of  the  participants. 
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New  Soviet  agriculture  reports  provia.  n 
toteresttog  backdrop  to  the  recent  sumntt 
conference.  Collectivized  Soviet  farm  pro. 
ductlon  has  been  sputtering  for  decades.  Ntow 
it  la  faced  with  a  labor  shortage. 

The  Kremlin  Is  already  dickering  for  large 
quantities  of  grain  and  soy  beans  from  the 
United  States.  It  faces  increaalng  consumer 
demands. 

The  prospects  are  nil  for  agricultural  self' 
sufficiency  In  the  near  future. 

"If  during  the  ninth  five-year  plan  (1971- 
1975)  the  birth  rate  doesn't  increase,  after 
1985  wc  can  expect  not  an  Increase  but  a 
decline  In  the  quantity  of  labor."  sayg  Dr. 
E.  V.  Kaslmovsky,  director  of  the  central  re- 
search laboratory  for  labor  reM>uioM  at  the 
U.S.SJI. 

Between  1660-1970  the  natural  Increase  at 
population  ha.  declined  by  half  from  18  par 
thousand,  to  Q  per  tbouMUid,  he  pototed  out. 
This  Is  due  to  drab  conditions,  a  low 
standard  of  living,  poor  housing,  heavy  woi* 
for  women,  etc. 

The  shortage  of  labor  In  some  sectors  is 
already  acute,  says  the  Russian  demographer. 
In  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic.  For  instance, 
only  50  per  cent  of  the  Jobs  offered  women 
m  domestic  work  or  on  private  agricultural 
plots  were  filled.  In  52  towns  studied,  24  had 
a  shortage  of  men  workers  and  28  a  shortage 
of  wonxen  workers. 

The  24th  Communist  Party  Congress  la 
1971  took  note  of  the  situation  with  in- 
creased child  allowances,  tocreased  leave  pay 
to  mothers  to  nurse  sick  children,  full  mater- 
nity benefits  to  vrorktog  mothers,  more  nui- 
series  and  kindergartens,  etc. 

Such  steps  help,  but  there  also  is  Increas- 
ing knowledge  of  contraception  in  the 
U.S.SJI. 

What  worries  the  Kremlto  moat  is  farm 
population. 

During  the  '80a  the  rural  population  of 
working  age  fell  21  per  cent  but  the  decline 
to  the  20-34  age  group  was  41  per  cent,  and 
in  the  20-28  group  it  was  52  per  cent.  In 
some  Soviet  republics  the  average  farm  age 
18  already  50. 

The  swing  away  from  the  farms  Is  noticed, 
too,  to  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
but  the  free  enterprise  oountrtes  have  been 
able  to  streamline  their  agriculture  and  sup- 
plement manpower  with  machinery.  This  has 
not  been  the  caM  In  Communist  countries. 

Moscow  faces  the  prospect  of  more  food 
imports,  rising  consumer  demands  'i'»t  of 
the  Urala.  unfilled  resource  goaU,  a  prolongad 
border  confrontation  with  China  and  an 
over- taxed  heavy  Industrial  complex. 


LABOR  SHORTAGE  ADDS  TO 
SOVIET  FARM  PROBLEM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Mofiday.  July  24.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Lhe  announcement  was  made  2  weeks  ago 
of  the  massive  Soviet  grain  purchase 
from  the  United  States,  it  should  not 
have  come  as  a  surprise  to  anyone  who 
was  aware  of  the  major  complications 
facing  the  Soviet  agricultural  sector. 

A  column  by  Dumitru  Damelopol,  the 
distinguished  international  correspond- 
ent of  the  Copley  Press,  in  the  July  8, 
San  Diego,  Calif..  Union,  painted  in  a 
very  timely  manner  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  ver>-  accurate  picture  of  the  Soviet 
agricultural  situation. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Labor  Shortage  Adds  to  Soviet 

Famm  Problem 

(By  Dumitru  DanlelopoD 

Who's  going  to  feed  Russia  10  years  from 
now?  Uncle  Sam? 


ADVOCATES     POLL     FAVORS     NA- 
TIONAL PRESIDENTIAL  PRIMARY 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

Oy   FLOKIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  24.  1972 
Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  years  now  I  have  had  legislation 
pending  to  provide  for  a  national  presi- 
dential primary.  I  believe  that  oidy 
through  this  .svstem  can  we  eliminate  tnc 
high  possibUity  for  bloodshed  and  ra- 
ture  assassination  attempts  on  canm- 
dates  for  national  office  in  the  Unliea 
States.  In  addition,  a  naUonal  Pr^if^ 
tisl  primary  would  force  the  candidates 
to  make  greater  use  of  the  television  me- 
dia, improve  their  rhetoric  and  brmg 
campaigns  up  in  the  level  of  Issues,  xne 
weekly  public  affairs  program  on  tn* 
Public  Broadcasting  Service,  "the  Advo- 
cates,"  asked  in  a  poU  how  people  leei 
about  a  national  presidential  pnmary. 
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«-tv-nlne  perc«it  voted  for  a^oP^n*  » 
KnSTr^dentla!  primary.  40  percent 
«?\^DOsed  and  1  percent  expressed 
Scr  Sp^Ss.  m  my  home  State  of 
SSrld^  97  were  for  the  national  pr^i- 
SSj  primary  and  35  were  agamst  it- 

T'tS'^'rSent'tlme  22  States  are 
horinrseparate  presidential  Primaries 
S  fact  has  greatU'  expanded  the 
HmTthat  candidates  are  required  to 
Sd  SetoK  nomination  for  the  Na- 
tSs  highest  office.  The  current  pro- 
cures forces  candidates  into  close  con- 
St  with  thousands  of  individuals  In 
^tantlaUy  dangerous  sltuaUons.  The 
SSsinatlon  attempt  on  Gov.  George 
See  further  points  up  the  need  to  get 
nraaidenUal  and  vice  presidential  candi- 
dates off  the  streets  and  encourage  them 
TZt  the  media.  A  national  primary 
should  improve  campaign  rhetoric  by 
bringing  to  the  surface  importent  na- 
HoMl  issues  for  serious  consideration. 

The  convMition  system  for  electUxg 
nresidentlal  and  vice  presidential  candi- 
dates has  become  antique.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  are  fullj'  able  to  dl- 
recUy  dect  their  parties'  candldat^  for 
President  and  Vice  President.  This  should 
not  be  denied  them  in  the  future. 

It  is  good  that  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Service  has  brought  the  urgent  need 
for  this  legislation  so  clearly  into  focus. 


AHEPA'S  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  24.  1972 


Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  The  American  Hellenic  Ed- 
ucational Progressive  Association — 
AHEPA— is  celebrating  its  golden  aani- 
versaiy  this  week.  I  am  proud  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  remind  my  colleagues 
and  the  wide  readership  of  the  Record 
of  the  ideals  and  outstanding  contribu- 
tions of  this  organization. 

AHEPA  was  founded  In  Atlanta,  Ga.. 
and  has  completed  50  years  of  service  to 
the  community  and  the  country.  The 
members  of  AHEPA  are  men  from  all 
walks  of  life;  all  must  be  men  of  high 
moral  character,  dedicated  to  the  com- 
mon goal  of  good  fellowship  sind  common 
understanding.  Ahepans  have  joined  for 
the  improvement  and  betterment  of  our 
social,  moral,  and  family  life,  and  they 
are  rec(«nlzed  as  men  devoted  to  civic 
responsibility — model  family  men  and 
Kood  neighbors. 

The  members  of  AHEPA  should  take 
jastmable  pride  In  AHEPA's  record  of 
accomplishments — as  champions  in  the 
cause  of  education  through  the  granting 
of  numerous  scholarships:  in  their  rela- 
tiooa  with  less  fortunate  people,  bring- 
ing them  relief  through  their  own  "People 
to  People"  program;  and  as  supporters 
of  community  undertakings,  giving  gen- 
erously of  their  time,  talents,  and  fi- 
DMcial  support  for  the  purpose  of  civic 
Improvement. 

I  commend  the  AHEPA  family  for 
<*n7tng  out  the  objects  of  their  organ- 
lation,  which  are: 
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1.  To  promote  and  BBOO^xng»  lojr»lty  to 
the  United  Statee  at  Amertca. 

2.  TO  lnatr\K;t  its  members  In  ttie  tenets 
and  fundamental  prlnciplee  of  government, 
and  in  the  recognition  and  respect  of  the 
Inalienable  rights  of  rnanlrtnd. 

3  To  instm  In  lU  membership  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  prtrUeges  at  cltl2»nflhlp. 

4.  To  encourage  Its  members  to  always  be 
profoundly  Interested  and  aetlrely  partic- 
ipating m  the  political,  cItIc,  social  and  com- 
mercial fields  of  human  endeavor. 

6.  To  pledge  its  members  to  do  their  utmost 
to  stamp  out  any  and  all  political  corruption; 
suid  to  arouse  Its  members  to  the  fact  that 
tyranny  Is  a  menace  to  the  lUe.  property, 
prosperity,  honor  and  Integrity  of  every  na- 
tion. 

6.  To  promote  a  better  and  more  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  the  attributes  and 
Ideals  of  Hellenalm  and  Hellenic  Culture. 

7.  To  promote  good  f^lowshlp,  and  endow 
Its  members  with  the  perfectton  at  the  moral 
sense. 

8.  To  endow  Its  members  with  a  spirit  or 
altruism,  common  understanding,  mutual 
benevolence  and  helpfulnaes. 

9.  To  champion  the  cause  of  Education. 
and  to  maintain  new  channels  for  facilitat- 
ing the  dlssemlnattlon  of  culture  and 
learning. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  in  the  Con- 
gress such  outstanding  members  of  the 
local  chapter  of  AHEPA  as  Dr.  Christos 
A.  Haslotls,  president:  George  A.  Batsoe. 
vice  president:  Peter  E.  Chaggarls,  secre- 
tary Michael  J.  VrotsoB,  executive 
secretary;  and  Fred  Vallakis,  treasurer. 
Boston  also  takes  special  pride  in  MT. 
Peter  Agris,  a  current  National  OfBcer 
heading  the  AHEPA  educational  founda- 
tion, and  Mr.  George  Demeter.  a  former 
supreme  president  of  AHEPA.     

I  join  with  aU  the  friends  of  AHEPA  in 
the  Ninth  Congressional  District  and  the 
world  to  pay  tribute  to  such  outstanding 
personalities  and  to  wish  AHEPA  many 
more  years  of  achievement  as  they  make 
their  contributions  to  the  betterment  of 
American  life. 
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capable  leadership  of  President  Pete  U- 
aros.  Vice  President  Gus  Lymberopouloe, 
Secretary  John  Qianakos.  and  Treasurer 
PeteKoustas. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  chapter,  as  they  have 
clearly  shown  what  an  organization  with 
a  purpose  can  do.  They  have  a  loan 
scholarship  program,  with  awards  of  up 
to  $250  that  go  to  deserving  youth  who 
would  otherwise  not  be  able  to  attend 
school.  They  have  an  ongoing  book  do- 
nation program  with  the  Calif  omia  State 
University  at  Northridge,  and  recently, 
they  have  embarked  on  their  most  am- 
bitious program  to  date.  They  are  as- 
sisting the  Guadalupe  Home  for  Boys  in 
Yucalpa,  Calif.;  the  home  attempts  to 
give  wayward  boys  a  new  start  In  life, 
and  the  Order  of  Ahepa.  San  Fernando 
Valley  chapter,  is  helping  to  make  that 
possibihty  a  reaUty . 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  hearty  congratulations  to  the  Or- 
der of  Ahepa  on  their  golden  anniver- 
sary. 


FORCED  BUSINa 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ORDER  OF  AHEPA 


HON.  BARRY  IKI.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or  CALxroaKiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT\'^S 

Monday,  July  24,  1972 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  marks  the  golden  anniversary  of 
the  Order  of  Ahepa.  The  word  AHEPA 
is  an  acrostic,  and  is  derived  from  the 
first  letters  of  the  American  Hellenic  Ed- 
ucational Progressive  AssociatiCHi;  the 
order  is  a  fraternal  organization,  and  is 
nonpolltical  and  nonsectarian. 

During  the  past  50  years,  the  order  has 
contributed  to  many  worthy  national 
and  international  causes,  including 
AHEPA  Hall  for  Boys  at  St.  Basil's 
Academy  and  the  AHEPA  School,  both 
in  Garrison,  N.Y.,  relief  of  Florida  and 
Mississippi  hurricane  victims  ,and  earth- 
quake victims  throughout  the  world,  to 
mention  a  few. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Sam  Nakis, 
the  supreme  president,  the  order  ex- 
tends to  49  States.  Canada,  and  Australia, 
with  430  local  chapters.  The  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  chapter.  In  my  congres- 
sional district  in  California,  is  under  the 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMRELD 

cur  MICHZOAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE8ENTATIVKS 

Monday.  July  24.  1972 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  forced  busing  looms  heavy 
over  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area.  As 
September  approaches,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Detroit  area  parento  are 
anxiously  awaiting  the  outcome  of  litiga- 
tion which  will  decide  whether  or  not 
their  children  will  be  bused  across  school 
district  lines  this  fall. 

As  my  colleagues  win  recall.  Congress 
recently  passed  the  so-called  Broomfleld 
amendment  which  delays  court  ordered 
busing  peokding  the  exhaustion  of  ap- 
peals, all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court 
If  necessary.  Despite  some  efforts  to  dis- 
credit the  applicability  trf  this  legislation 
to  the  present  Detroit  case,  the  Preeldent. 
and  more  recoitly  the  Department  of 
Justice,  have  given  their  full  support  to 
the  Broomfleld  antlbusing  bill.  David  L. 
Norman.  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Division  has  said  that  in 
short  it  is  the  position  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment that  this  law  will  affect  the  De- 
troit controversy. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  attempt 
to  clear  the  air.  In  an  effort  to  clarify 
this  crucial  issue,  I  have  sent  the  follow- 
ing Washington  R^wrt  to  the  people  of 
Oakland  County.  Its  purpose  and  Intwjt 
Is  to  bring  my  constituents  up  to  date  on 
the  status  of  the  Detroit  busing  case.  At 
a  time  when  confusion  and  anxiety  seems 
to  be  at  a  premium.  I  feel  this  report  is  of 
the  utmost  ImportaiKse.  The  text  of  ray 
statement  follows: 

WasaxMOTOtr,  D.O.,  Juig  16. 1971. 
D»A»  Fmbtd:  During  my  16  years  In  Oon- 
gresB,  I  can  recall  no  other  Issue  that  has 
touched  the  lives  and  emotions  of  the  people 
I  represent  In  Oakland  Oounty  more  deeply 
than  the  threat  of  forced  school  bussing. 

Because  of  my  involvemfsnt  in  the  fight 
to  halt  forced  buaslnc  between  Detroit  and 
the  suburbs  this  faU.  I  thought  you  would 
like  to  have  this  r^jort  oil  the  progre*  o€ 
legislation  and  court  actions  aimed  at  pre- 
venting It. 
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Pedcrml  Judge  Roth  l«  acting  in  deflUnca 
or  the  Prertdent  of  the  Unlt«l  SUtee,  the 
U5.  CongreM  and  the  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  he  ultimately  wUl  be  halted 
by  a  higher  court.  I  am  confident  of  thla  be- 
eauae  on  June  8th  the  Congreee  approved  my 
bill,  the  so-called  Broomfleld  Amendment,  to 
take  away  the  power  of  Federal  Judgee  to 
implement  bussing  order*  while  the  case  is 
under  appeal.  Thla  bUl  waa  designed  specifi- 
cally for  the  situation  In  Detroit  and  the  de- 
bate recorded  In  the  Congressional  Record 
clearly  indicates  this.  The  Detroit  caM  U  be- 
ing appealed  and  I  am  convinced  the  U  3. 
Supreme  Court  will  rule  Judge  Roth's  order 
imoonJtltutlonal.  There  will  be  up«  and 
downs  as  the  case  progresaea  through  the 
appeals  courts  and  there  Is  a  good  chance 
the  Sixth  U.S.  District  Court  of  Appeals  In 
Cincinnati,  because  of  Its  liberal  make-up. 
wlU  uphold  Judge  Roth.  But  the  only  really 
important  ruling  is  that  which  comes  from 
the  US.  Supreme  Court  and  that  ruling.  I 
believe,  will  halt  bussing  betieeen  Detroit 
and  the  suburbs  once  and  for  all. 

The  appeal  to  the  n.S.  Supreme  Court  is 
now  being  pursued  actively  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice  following  President 
Nixon's  order  that  the  Department  deploy 
Its  full  resourcea  to  Implement  the  Broom- 
field  antl-busslng  amendment  The  Justice 
Department  deserves  our  praise  and  full  sup- 
port in  the  case  It  Is  presenting. 

While  these  efforts  can  provide  relief  for 
the  Detroit  area,  we  deeperately  need  fur- 
ther action  tn  Congress  to  approve  President 
Nixon's  proposal  for  an  18-month  moratorium 
on  all  bussing  orders  and  aM  billion  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  the  poorer  school  districts, 
both  of  which  I  fully  support. 

As  one  of  the  earliest  signers  of  the  dis- 
charge petition  for  approval  of  a  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  to  halt  forced  bussing.  I 
believe  we  must  continue  to  press  for  its  ap- 
proval as  a  long-range  guarantee  against 
forced  bussing  of  any  sort. 

There  is.  however,  no  way  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  oould  be  approved  In  time  to 
affect  the  Detroit  situation  this  fall.  It  prob- 
ably would  take  a  minimum  of  two  or  three 
years  to  get  final  a^pproval  since  a  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  requires  approval  by  two- 
thirds  of  both  the  HoTise  and  the  Senate 
and  ratification  by  three-fourths  of  the  state 
legislatures.  That  Is  why  my  amendment  is 
so  critical  as  a  means  of  halting  bussing 
this  tall  in  Detroit. 

Judge  Roth's  action  points  up  the  need 
for  Congress  to  take  a  new  look  at  the  lack 
of  restraint  we  now  have  on  Federal  Judgee 
who  are  appointed  for  life.  The  Constitution 
deliberately  separated  the  branches  of  gov- 
ernment and  gave  legislative  powers  only 
to  the  Congress.  If  Judges  want  to  be  legis- 
lators they  should  be  required  to  take  off 
their  robes  and  run  for  elected  office.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  providing  for  man- 
datory retirement  of  Federal  Judges  and 
Congressmen  at  age  86.  In  addition,  Con- 
gress should  give  consideration  to  requiring 
Federal  Judges  to  be  reconfirmed  every  10 
years  by  the  n.S.  Senate. 

Stepa  like  these  would  require  Federal 
Judges  to  stay  more  cloeely  attuned  to  the 
wUl  of  the  President,  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  and  would  eliminate  the 
arrogance  of  power  that  we  are  now  wU- 
neaalng.  Congress  Is  guilty  of  the  same  sort 
of  arrogance  when  It  talks  about  curtailing 
Inflation  but  continues  to  amass  a  Federal 
deficit  m  the  neighborhood  of  »30  bUllon  a 
year.  Already  this  ye*r.  with  the  fiscal  year 
ju«t  two  weeks  old,  Congress  has  exceeded 
the  President's  budget  by  almost  $7  blUlon! 
We  need  legislation  requiring  that  any  new 
spending  bill  b«  accompanied  by  a  revenue- 
raising  measure  to  pay  for  It.  That  would 
en*ble  the  American  people  to  know  the 
price  tag  of  every  new  program  before  It  Is 
approved  and  to  Judge  for  thecnselves 
whether  it  is  worth  the  cost. 
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Thousands  of  O&kland  County  residents 
responded  to  my  special  HolUne  I»oU  on  Vlet- 
n«.m  in  May,  and  more  than  84  percent 
said  they  favor  a  complete  withdrawal  of 
U.8.  foroee  within  four  months  of  a  cease- 
fire and  agreement  on  return  of  U.S.  war 
prisoners.  As  a  ranking  Member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Conunlttee,  your  prompt  re- 
sponse to  thU  poll  is  most  Important  and 
helpful.  I  assure  you  that  I  will  continue 
to  support  that  coxirse  of  action  In  Vietnam. 
I  am  convinced  we  may  even  be  able  to 
advance  that  timetable  and  be  out  of  Viet- 
nam totally  within  60  days  of  a  ceasefire  and 
agreement  on  return  of  our  prisoners. 
With  beet  regards. 
Sincerely. 

William    S.   BaooMnsLD, 

Member  of  Congress. 
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birthday  and  wUh  it  many  more  yean  of 
service  to  the  community. 


TO  LIVE  AND  LET  LIVE 


THE  ORDER  OP  AHEPA 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24.  1972 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  28, 
1972,  the  Order  of  Ahepa  will  celebrate 
its  50th  anniversar>'.  For  Greek- Ameri- 
cans, this  occasion  is  one  of  particular 
importance.  As  their  native  land  con- 
tinues to  be  ruled  by  a  dictatorship,  this 
group  of  citizens  devotes  itself  to  the 
principles  of  freedom,  democracy,  and 
the  betterment  of  life. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  share  the  nine 
objectives  of  the  American  Hellenic  Ed- 
ucational Progressive  Association  with 
the  other  Members  of  this  Chamber. 

First.  To  promote  and  encourage 
loyalty  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
Second.  To  Instruct  its  members  in 
the  tenets  and  fundamental  principles 
of  government,  and  in  the  recognition 
and  respect  of  the  inalienable  rights  of 
mankind. 

Third.  To  instill  in  its  membership  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  privileges  of 
citizenship. 

Fourth.  To  encourage  its  members  to 
always  be  profoundly  interested  and  ac- 
tively participating  in  the  political,  civic, 
social,  and  commercial  fields  of  human 
endeavor. 

Fifth.  To  pledge  its  members  to  do 
their  utmost  to  stamp  out  any  and  all 
political  corruption;  and  to  arouse  its 
members  to  the  fact  that  tyraimy  is  a 
menace  to  the  life,  property,  prosperity, 
honor,  and  integrity  of  every  nation. 

Sixth.  To  promote  a  better  and  more 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  at- 
tributes and  ideals  of  Hellenism  and  Hel- 
lenic culture 

Seventh.  To  promote  good  fellowship, 
and  endow  its  members  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  moral  sense. 

Eighth.  To  endow  its  members  with  a 
spirit  of  altruism,  common  understand- 
ing, mutual  benevolence,  and  helpful- 
ness. 

Ninth.  To  champion  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  mam  tarn  new  channels  for 
facilitating  the  dissemination  of  culture 
and  learning. 

The  community  spirit  and  devotion  to 
one's  fellow  man.  reflected  in  this  creed, 
are  commendable  and  worthy  of  note. 
I  salute  the  Order  of  Ahepa  on  its  50th 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CALirounA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Monday.  July  24,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
of  the  sanctity  of  human  life  which 
comes  before  this  House  In  a  variety  of 
ways  is  one  we  are  going  to  have  to  face 
m  its  fullest,  broadest  significance.  I  be- 
lieve the  following  statement  by  Mike 
Tungsten,  director  of  the  Christian  Cul- 
ture Society  organized  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana, win  help  us  to  do  this.  It  is  en- 
titled "To  Live  and  Let  Live." 

We  may  think  that  abortion  and  con- 
traception are  new  Issues,  but  In  truth 
they  are  as  old  or  older  than  civilization, 
as  "To  Live  and  Let  Live"  clearly  demon- 
strates. Even  well-meaning  people  who 
oppose  abortion  often  tend  to  think  that 
the  fight  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  un- 
born child  can  and  should  be  confined 
to  legal  action  preventing  his  killing  in 
the  womb.  Not  so.  For  a  society  which 
does  not  accord  rightful  value  to  human 
life — particularly  to  the  creation  of  new 
human  life — will  not  grasp  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  evil  of  abortion  so  long  as  its 
general  perception  of  the  value  of  hu- 
man life  Is  distorted.  That  is  why  the  is- 
sue of  government-assisted,  government- 
encouraged  artificial  contraception  can- 
not be  so  completely  separated  from 
abortion  as  many  would  have  us  believe. 
The  contraceptive  mentality  engenders 
abortion  as  a  "fallback  position "  when 
contraceptives  fail.  The  pressure  lor 
abortion  will  continue  so  long  as  the  con- 
traceptive mentality  is  regarded  aa 
praiseworthy  and  fashionable. 

"To  Live  and  Let  Live"  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  challenges  to  the  antllife 
movement  in  our  country  today  that  I 
have  seen.  I  urge  your  closest  attention 
to  it. 
The  statement  follows: 

To  LIVB  AJflJ  LkT  Lrvk 

"Man  Is  the  most  holy  of  God's  creation, 
yet  no  beast  surpasses  his  cruelty." 

■me  birth  of  Christ  Is  a  perfect  proof  at 
man's  value.  There  are  thousands  and  mors 
stories  about  man's  greatness,  and  hli 
heroic  deeds.  Unfortunately  there  are  alio 
too  many  that  horrify. 

In  Dante's  Purgatorlo  Canto  17  we  read 
that  Tereus  had  raped  hla  wife's  sister.  Philo- 
mela. So  Procne,  his  wife,  revenged  her  slater 
and  herself.  She  killed  her  six  year  old  boy, 
Itys,  and  served  him  for  dinner  to  her  hus- 
band, Tereus,  who  didn't  know  that  he  wm 
eating  his  own  child.  Ovid,  who  la  telling 
this  tale,  shows  ua  next  to  the  reason  for 
revenge,  above  all  the  heartless  destruction 
of  the  child  when  we  learn  that  the  boy 
called  out  "mother,  mother"  and  clung  to 
her  neck.  In  this  story  Procne  does  symbolW 
every  woman  who  kills  her  own  child.  In- 
fanticide Is  still  a  continued  crime.  Although 
Birth  Control  and  Infanticide  are  in  many 
cases  closely  related.  It  must  be  said  tbst 
Infanticide  is  always  murder,  whereas  Birth 
Control  may  In  one  case  be  wrong,  and  In 
another  case  may  be  right.  Let  us  say  tlia 
regulating — the  spacing  and  numbering  of 
children   in   the   family — without   vloiatlai 
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„  ohrutlan  morality.  Is  a  wise  aal  8«>«» 
M^  wntrd:  whereas  harmful  artificial 
JS  prevention  must  be  considered  crim- 

"1'rtiflclal  birth  contrrt  U  not  something 
J^ni»s  and  always  wUl  exist.  It  Is  morally 
°!!m  and  always  wlU  be  wrong.  In  our 
*!!3i  day  thinking,  we  often  hear  pseudo- 
f^S^tuata  ask  "what  does  determine  wrong 
CThtr  such  thought  IS  plain  stupid, 
^thlng  18  either  right  or  wrong  for  the 
!^  resson  three  plus  three  la  not  s^en. 
long  before  the  Christian  era.  the  Egyp- 
.J^  used  among  several  other  methods. 
hnnev  and  sodium  carbonate  to  be  placed 
u,  tiw  vulva,  in  the  Hlppocratlc  writings  we 
Za  mention  of  a  certam  drink  that  was  used 
rnrevent  conception.  In  the  earUer  days  of 
^Xusnity.  Pop*  Callxtus  had  part  in  the 
flnt  controversy  over  contraception.  In  medl- 
,«l  Europe  Information  was  gained  on  con- 
!-eeptlon  from  the  Arabs,  through  the  first 
^^^n  medical  school  funded  In  the 
eleventh  century  at  Salerno. 

Ton  see  the  birth  of  a  child  is  rather 
ui  inconvenience,  therefore,  it  Is  often  out 
rf  seal  fOT  wealth  than  for  the  discomfort 
of  being  poor  that  birth  control  is  practiced, 
we  know  God's  will  In  thU  matter  through 
the  revelation  which  closed  with  the  Apostles. 
Artificial  contraception  and  Infanticide  are 
t  direct  ofTense  to  God.  Procreation  Is  a  di- 
vine command.  Therefore,  the  beautiful  pur- 
pose at  sex  was  given  prudent  laws  to  protect 
guch  a  sacred  gift.  That  Is  why  this  miracle 
of  life  demands  a  code  of  morals  to  respect 
the  right  and  dignity  of  every  Indlvldu.i. 

Infanticide  Is  a  highly  profitable  business; 
often  with  many  political  gains.  Most  scan- 
(Ulous  of  all  is  the  use  of  tax  money  to 
secure  the  murder  of  innocent  babes,  and  the 
destruction  of  true  morality  by  a  society 
thst  advocates  cultural  progress.  This  falsi- 
fied morality  changes  the  instinct  and  de- 
sire for  normal  reproduction  to  lust,  and 
the  act  of  genuine  sexuality  Is  profaned. 
The  marriage  partner  and  urunarrled  alike, 
ire  degraded  to  prostitutes.  Sex  loses  Its 
divine  notion,  and  Its  attitude  of  maturity. 
In  exchange  fc  a  leisure  activity.  It  la  placed 
la  the  same  category  as  other  purely  recre- 
ational things,  and  It  falls  to  recognize  oth- 
er people  as  truly  human  persons.  It  sees 
them  simply  as  objects  of  enjoyment  such 
u  boats,  sports  cars,  etc. 

Premarital  and  Illicit  Intercourse  Is  mak- 
ing demand  from  our  modern  society  to  be 
listed  among  the  virtues  of  good  morality, 
provided  pregnancy  la  avoided.  Chastity,  the 
control  of  man's  honor  and  seU-reepect;  and, 
self -donation,  the  prerequisite  of  true  love, 
are  called  out-dated  and  old-faahloned.  Re- 
member that  whatever  was  immoral  yester- 
day la  not  nuMal  today. 

The  atroclovis  doctrine  of  Thomas  Mai  thus, 
expounder  of  the  theory  of  population,  was 
the  foundation  of  our  unnatural  methods 
ror  diminishing  the  population  of  the  hu- 
man family.  The  germs  for  this  ugly  disease 
are  labeled  today  under  attractive  names 
through  twtoted  phUosophles.  Here  humans 
are  reduced  to  a  stattis  of  ordinary  animals. 
Marital  infldeUty  la  promoted.  Husband  and 
wife  lose  the  admiration  and  mutual  respect 
for  one  another.  The  unmarried  and  young 
build  characters  most  destructive  to  all  fu- 
ture loyalty;  and  loyalty  Is  so  Indispensable 
In  marriage.  All  that  Is  dignified  and  spiritual 
U  placed  beneath  material  and  biological 
matters.  It  la  a  disease  that  Influences,  with 
all  the  horrible  consequences,  the  social, 
family  and  religious  life  of  every  individual. 
Sex  Is  a  biological  urge,  not  a  necessity;  and, 
although  we  may  never  suppress  the  desire  of 
Ki,  we  must  always  control  It.  We  must 
always  wmdemn  the  ways  of  the  puritani- 
cal fanatic  or  the  oversexed  lunatic— both 
exuemes  cause  destruction  of  peaceful  Uv- 
Ing, 

Eternal   God   was.   Is   and  always   will  be 
Cnator  and  Master  of  everything,   whether 
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we  mortals  believe  It  or  not.  Man  created 
nothing  and  never  will,  but  by  the  grace 
of  Ood  he  will  continue  to  discover  through 
the  span  ot  time,  treasures  hidden  In  the 
marvels  of  creaUon.  In  1930  Prof.  Oglno  of 
Japan,  and  Dr.  Kratis  of  Austria  mdepend- 
ently  of  one  another,  discovered  the  fertUe 
and  sterile  days  of  a  woman's  menstrual 
cycle,  caUed  "the  natural  rhytlua."  Since  that 
day  other  dlsooverleB  have  been  made,  and 
It  18  positive  that  more  wlU  be  In  the  fu- 
ture. Although  the  dogma  of  procreation  will 
never  bend  to  adjust  to  the  discoveries,  yet 
new  ways  mav  be  utilized  as  long  as  they 
can  fit  in  with  the  unchangeable  Divine 
Plan.  God  la  not  a  tyrant,  but  Love  and  aU 
Goodness. 

We  hear  the  loud  voices  announce  the 
holocaust  of  overpopulation.  I*tely,  it  is 
true,  the  historical  balance  between  births 
and  deaths  has  been  drastlcaUy  altered,  but 
some  are  ualng  that  observation  for  their 
own  advantage  and  often  with  ulterior  mo- 
tives. They  are  trying  to  push  the  people 
Into  fear  and  panic.  Let  us  not  be  too  worried 
even  If  this  Is  an  age  of  amateur  propheu. 
Their  constant  predictions  are  so  numerous 
that  we  do  not  have  time  to  realize  that 
their  evaluation  of  yesterday  did  not  come 

true  today.  

In  19*8-1949  the  Parliament  In  England 
sought  Immigrants  from  southern  Europe, 
and  tried  to  subsidize  large  families  because 
the  British  Isles  were  underpopulated,  and 
there  was  fear  for  a  labor  shortage.  With- 
out government  meddling,  the  population 
has  increased  and  there  la.  In  fact,  a  labor 
surplus. 

Nobody  but  Ood  knows  how  many  people 
will  be  alive  about  ten  years  from  now — not 
any  more  than  they  know  how  many  torna- 
does or  hurricanes  there  wlU  be  in  that  time. 
If  we  pay  attention  to  the  reeulU  of  aU 
those  worthless  and  expensive  surveys,  we 
wUl  find  ourselves  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of 
contradictions.  The  question  about  popula- 
tion Is  not  that  there  are  too  many  babies. 
but  rather  that  there  are  not  enough.  Not 
the  unborn  chUdren,  but  the  living  are  the 
cause  of  our  failures.  For  one  thing,  the 
matter  of  enough  food  production  of  the 
world's  population  Is  not  as  great  a  problem 
as  In  the  uneven  distribution.  The  poor 
themselves  had  never  control  over  the  factor* 
causing  their  poverty.  Besides,  even  today 
a  great  number  of  our  people,  under  the 
banner  of  false  charity,  are  making  fortune* 
on  the  existence  of  the  poor. 

Elimination  of  babies  to  eraae  hxinger  wUl 
not  solve  the  problem,  but  make  the  situa- 
tion worse.  The  world  itself  can  support  ten 
times  the  number  of  people  already  here.  If 
necessary,  more  discoveries  would  make  It 
possible  to  take  care  of  even  larger  numbers. 
Just  because  we  cannot  understand  that, 
does  not  mean  it  Is  Impossible.  Everything  In 
our  temporal  stay  here  on  earth  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  understood.  We  would  not 
enjoy  the  groat  discoveries  If  the  genius  of 
the  past  had  been  listed  among  the  unborn. 
If  more  people  were  born,  perhaps  some  of 
them  would  be  able  to  remedy  our  difficulties. 
Of  course,  it  la  not  wrong  to  have  just  a 
small  famUy;  aonaetimes  it  Is  advisable.  But 
neither  la  it  wrong  to  have  a  large  family. 
The  size  of  a  family  should  be  decided  upon 
by  eacli  individual  famUy  and  no  one  else. 
Every  man  receives  his  right  to  life  from 
God  and  from  God  alone — not  from  man  or 
society.  The  InvlolabUlty  of  Innocent  human 
life  la  a  demand  of  Divine  Law.  never  to  be 
changed  by  the  state — not  even  by  the 
Church. 

Great  generations  In  the  past  have  well 
managed  their  survival  without  scientific 
control.  History  also  proves  that  large  fami- 
lies were  not  always  poor,  and  that  small 
families  were  not  always  rich.  Often  sickly 
and  poor  people  have  accomplished  moot  o* 
our  glorious  past.  Many  tlmee  healthy  and 
very  wealthy  persons  have  destroyed  more 
r.vuLn  contributed  to  our  future.  Rlchae  often 
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hide  much  misery,  and  poverty  has  soma- 
tlmes  struggled  to  great  success.  Destitution 
is  very  deplorable,  but  it  is  caused  by  other 
reasons  than  numbers  of  people. 

Artificial  birth  control  leads  to  grave  in- 
justices, murder,  and  all  the  miseries  of  a 
decaying  society.  It  is  a  danger  to  every  free- 
dom of  our  democratic  instltuUon.  I  am 
afraid  that  infanticide  will  be  a  death  sen- 
tence for  the  undeelrablae.  and  a  dictation 
of  who  wiU  or  wlU  not  have  chUdren.  and 
It  wlU  be  a  shield  to  cover  a  mtiltitude  of 
crimes.  Then  again,  who  is  the  almighty  per- 
son to  pUy  Ood  and  to  say  who  wiU  or  wlU 
not  live?  Our  new  moraUty  is  not  new  at  aU. 
but  Is  as  old  aa  man  hlmseU.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  about  this.  Just  check  the  history  of 
every  generaUon  or  nation  before  Its  down- 
faU.  At  one  time,  the  state  in  Qreeoe  decided 
whether  a  child  should  live  or  die.  and  we 
find  similar  examples  elsewhere.  The  wanton 
sacrifice  of  Infant  life  is  probably  as  general 
today  m  China  and  other  countries  as  It  was 
In  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  In  the  past 
our  courts  have  several  times  ruled  that  the 
unborn  child  was  a  life  where  questions  of 
compensation  for  accidents  were  brought  to 
a  legal  test.  Now  the  same  authorities  allow 
uii  to  murder  the  unborn.  The  peace  makers 
curse  our  brave  soldiers,  they  show  ua  the 
cruelty  of  kilUng  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
they  demand  laws  to  mtirder  innocent  life. 
This  crime  is  more  revolting  than  that  of 
Herod  because  It  la  committed  against  our 
own  flesh  and  blood. 

Deep  down  man  la  always  the  same;  he  la 
inclined  to  the  same  t^d  vices  and  as  ever 
he  has  to  stniggle  very  hard  to  behave  well. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  modem  world 
searches  for  material  pleasures  and  comfMT*. 
Wealth  and  fame  are  not  In  themselves  evil, 
but  sometimes  they  do  strange  tilings  to 
people.  The  value  of  man  is  not  what  he  has 
but  what  he  la. 

To  think  that  the  possession  of  beautlfm 
cars  and  other  luxuries  always  represent  ad- 
vanced culture.  Is  as  foollah  as  an  illiterate 
who  buys  a  pair  of  glasses  and  expects  to 
be  able  to  read  then. 

Of  course,  man  Is  Justified  In  striving  foe 
comfort,  but  he  wlU  never  make  a  heaven 
out  of  thla  world.  Bv«7  tomorrow  depends 
on  the  today's  decision  between  good  and 
evil.  Sometlmee  intelligent  and  educated 
people  become  so  Intoxicated  with  naaterlal- 
ism  and  greed,  that  they  become  Ignorant. 
There  is  no  person  more  stupid  than  he  who 
thinks  to  be  everything — to  be  God. 

"Man  is  bom  to  serve  Ood  and  to  die — to 
pass  for  reward  or  punishment  into  Eter- 
nity." 


SIMON  BOLIVAR 


HON.  EUGIO  de  U  GARZA 

or  TKZAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREBKNTATI V  £6 

Monday.  July  24.  1972 
Ml.  DE  LA  Qama.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  celebrate  the  birthday  of  one  of  the 
world's  great  leaders — outstanding  in  hla 
efforts  to  liberate  Northern  South  Amer- 
ica from  Spanish  imperial  control. 

Simon  Bollyar.  South  American  soldier 
and  statesman,  is  honored  in  the  minds 
of  all  who  love  freedom  and  seek  to  keep 
it.  As  a  Venezuelan  revolutionary  he 
fought  for  independence— his  ftrst  im- 
portant essay  on  independence,  the 
■  Cartagena  Memorial."  is  a  clarloQ  call 
to  Venezuela  to  find  her  freedom — to 
flght  for  it  tintil  acquired. 

Bom  189  years  ago  in  Venezuela,  Si- 
mon Bolivar  spent  vlrtuaUy  his  entire 
47  years  in  the  service  of  his  feliow- 
man— a  life  marked  by  the  heights  of 
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success  and  the  depths  of  despair,  as 
Bolivar  pursued  his  dream  to  realization. 
P:\trlots  like  this  deserve  our  atten- 
tion and  our  salute  on  the  day  of  their 
birth.  ^^^^__^^ 

GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OP  ORDER 
OF  AHEPA 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or   OXXQON 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24.  1972 
Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  3pe»lcer.  on  a  per- 
centage basis,  there  are  probably  a  very 
small  number  of  Americans  of  Greek 
ancestry  In  my  cojigressional  district. 
11x8  numbers,  however,  are  more  than 
compensated  by  the  quality.  With  no  ex- 
ceptions in  my  knowledge  the  children 
of  Greece,  whether  naturalized  in  this 
country  or  second  generation,  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  U.S.  citizens  of 
uncommon  patriotism  and  devotion  to 
our  countrj'.  They  also  are  dedicated 
and  contributing  members  to  their  own 
communities. 

Fifty  years  ago,  AHEPA.  an  acronym 
for  American  Hellenic  Educational  Pro- 
gressive Association  was  founded  In  At- 
lanta. Although  its  membership  is  ori- 
ented to  Americans  of  Greek  ancestry, 
its  rolls  are  open  to  all.  Its  many  chari- 
table, educational,  civic,  and  athletic 
contributions  are  legend. 

The  ofBcial  objects  of  AHEPA  are  as 
follows: 

First,  to  promote  and  encourage  loy- 
alty to  the  United  States  of  America. 

Second,  to  instruct  its  members  in  the 
tenets  and  fundamental  principles  of 
government,  and  in  the  recognition  and 
respect  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man- 
kind. 

Third,  to  instill  in  its  membership  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  privileges  of  cit- 
izenship. 

Fourth,  to  encourage  its  members  to 
always  be  profoundly  interested  and  ac- 
tively participating  in  the  political, 
civic,  and  social,  and  commercial  field  of 
human  endeavor. 

Fifth,  to  pledge  its  members  to  do 
their  utmost  to  stamp  out  any  and  all 
political  corruption;  and  to  arouse  its 
members  to  the  fact  that  tyranny  Is  a 
menace  to  life,  property,  prosperity, 
honor,  and  integrity  of  even'  nation. 

Sixth,  to  promote  a  better  and  more 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  at- 
tributes and  Ideals  of  Hellenism  and 
Hellemc  culture. 

Seventh,  to  promote  good  fellowship, 
and  endow  its  members  with  the  per- 
fection of  the  moral  sense. 

Eighth,  to  endow  its  members  with  a 
spirit  of  altruism,  common  understand- 
ing, and  mutual  benevolence  and  help- 
fulness. 

Ninth,  to  champion  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  maintain  new  channels 
for  facilitating  the  dissemination  of  cul- 
ture and  learning. 

This  month,  on  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  AHEPA,  we  salute  this 
excellent  organization  and  its  supreme 
president.  Sfun  Nakis. 

In  Oregon,  we  have  an  active  AHEPA 
chapter:  Ita  officers  are:  William  Skour- 
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tes,  president.  Nick  Karafotias.  vice 
president;  Basic  GortLsan.  secretary; 
Costa  Courts,  treasurer:  current  dlstrtct 
lodge,  BUI  V.  Aspros.  lieutenant  gover- 
nor; '  George  AnasLs,  treasurer,  and 
Dr.  N.  S.  Checkos,  past  national  supreme 
lodge. 

To  our  Oregon  members,  I  give  my 
salutations  and  congratulations  on  this 
golden  anniversary. 


Jtdy  2Jt,  isn 

throughout  the  country.  I  extaad  my  tp- 
preclatlon  and  thanks  for  their  many 
good  works. 


CAREERS  IN  ECOLOGY 


BEST  WISHES  TO  AHEPA  ON  ITS 
GOLDEN    ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OiU.AHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATIVE8 

Monday.  July  24,  1972 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  extend  best  wishes  to  the  Amer- 
ican Hellenic  Educational  Progressive 
Association  as  it  celebrates  its  golden 
aimlversary. 

This  outstanding  organization  was 
founded  in  Atlanta.  Ga..  on  July  26.  1922, 
and  has  grown  until  today  it  includes  430 
chapters  In  49  States.  Canada,  and  Aus- 
tralia. During  these  50  years,  AHEPA  has 
been  outstandingly  successful  in  its  goals 
of  promoting  the  highest  qualities  of 
good  citizenship,  loyalty  to  country,  and 
respect  for  human  rights.  It  has  dedi- 
cated Itself  to  many  humanitarian  causes 
and  has  shown  Its  commitment  to  a  bet- 
ter society  through  Its  financial  con- 
tributions for  disaster  relief,  war  or- 
phans, hospitals,  educational  institutions, 
and  patriotic  causes. 

Five  of  our  outstanding  young  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  belong  to  the  associa- 
tion, Representative  John  Bradebias, 
Democrat,  of  Indiana:  Representative 
Nick  Galifianakis.  Democrat,  of  North 
Carolina;  Representative  Peter  N. 
Kyros.  Democrat,  of  Maine;  Representa- 
tive Gus  Yatron,  Democrat,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  Representative  Paul  S. 
Sarbanes,  Democrat,  of  Maryland;  and 
they  bring  credit  upon  it. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
outstanding  citizens  of  my  State  of  Okla- 
homa who  among  their  other  civic  activ- 
ities are  currently'  .serving  as  officers  of 
AHEPA: 

List  or   .VHKPA  OmcEms 

LOCAL      CHAPTSm      OITICERS 

Chris  T.  Papfthronla,  President,  Oklahoma 

City. 

John  T  Samaras,  Vice  President .  Okla- 
homa City. 

Vlaaaloe  A.  Mlhas,  Secretary,  Oklahoma 
City. 

Pete  Paschal.  Treasurer,  Oklahoma  City. 

Nick  C    Costa.  President,  Ttilsa 

George  Thomae,  Vice  President.  Tulsa. 

Nflcholaa  T.  Kondos,  Secretary.  Tulsa. 

Oeorge  Hlepoe,  Treasurer,  Tulsa. 

CmUaNT    DISTRICT    LODGE    OFFICERS 

8.  J.  Sakeiarls.  Lt.  Governor.  Tulsa. 
George  PhlUlpe,  Advisor.  Oklahoma  City. 

PRESS      NATIONAL     OFFICERS 

C,  R.  Nixon.  Past  Supreme  lodge,  Tulsa. 

I  am  certain  that  these  past  50  years 
of  service  to  society  and  mankind  are 
but  a  prolog  to  a  future  of  even  higher 
accomplishments  for  the  American  Hel- 
lenic Educational  Progressive  Associa- 
tion. To  AHEPA's  many  fine  members 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

OF   CONNICnCTTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24.  1972 

Mr.  STEELK  Mr.  Speaker,  much  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  protectlM 
of  our  environment  in  Congress  throagh 
the  mactment  of  legislation  and  the  ef- 
forts of  all  Americans,  we  have  begun  the 
fight  against  all  forms  of  pollution  aai 
have  begun  to  reorder  our  lives  to  live 
in  accord  with  natiue. 

Since  the  inception  of  pollution  control 
programs,  the  need  for  qualified  special- 
ists in  the  field  of  ecology  has  greatly  in- 
creased. Men  and  women  are  needed  to 
lead  the  new  antipollution  programs  aod 
to  continue  research  Into  the  control  of 
pollution  and  the  eventual  elimination 
of  it.  The  following  article  by  Odom  Pan- 
ning from  Catalyst  for  Environmental 
QuaJity  outlines  the  opportunities  now 
available  in  the  environmental  fields. 

Only  through  the  continuing  efforts  of 
individuals,  both  specialists  and  laymen, 
will  our  goal  of  a  clean,  ssde.  and  healthy 
environment  be  achieved. 

The  article  follows : 
Be  an  Ecolooist  and  Put  It  All  Togithzi 
(By  Odom  Panning) 
Environmental  management  may  be  tba 
the  top  growth  industry  by  the  end  of  tliU 
decade.  II  present  trends  continue,  we  will 
need,  by  1980,  more  than  half  a  million  n«w 
scientists,  engineers,  social  scientists,  law- 
yers, technicians,  and  aides  In  such  disci- 
isUnes  as  geology,  meteorology,  oceanography, 
forestry,  wildlife  conservation,  recreation, 
architecture,  environmental  engineering,  in- 
dustrial hygiene,  and  many  more.  A  growth 
Industry  require*  a  paceeettlng.  In  the  cm* 
of  envlronmentai  management,  the  pace  is 
now  being  set  by  the  ecologlst. 

Many  young  persons  say  they  want  to  b« 
ecologlsts.  This  Is  not  surprising.  It's  tli» 
now  thing.  It's  the  future  of  their  earth.  Itl 
meaningful:  they  can  make  a  contribution 
to  society  today  while  helping  to  sharp  tin 
-socletv  thev  want  for  tomorrow.  It's  chal- 
lenging; the  ecologlst  must  find  answers  and 
then  apply  them,  his  science  deals  with  r»l- 
llfe  problems — not  in  the  old-faahloiwl 
piecemeal  way  but  In  an  Integrated  w»y.  B 
deals  with  the  whole  man  In  his  wbo]»  en- 
vironment. 

Ecology  Is  a  small  but  rapidly  growing 
field.  Three  vears  ago,  the  Ecological  So- 
ciety of  America  had  only  3,200  members. 
Today  It  has  4300.  By  IMO.  Its  membership 
should  be  tripled,  to  at  least  14,400. 

WHAT  AN  rCOLOOIST  DOES 

The  environment  aa  a  whole  Inoludet  bott 
living  and  non-living  processes.  The  Em- 
loglcal  Society  of  America  (ESA)  s»y».  "l™ 
field  of  ecology— Invrtvlng  the  functtoninj 
organism  cm  the  one  hand  and  lnfluen«aa| 
environment  on  the  other— la  crft«»  '*''" 
the  science  of  the  interrelationship  oi 
nature."  „. 

Ecology  deals  with  such  matten  «•• 
change*  In  plants  and  animal*,  changeew 
relationships  of  plants  and  anUnata  (laoiuo- 
ing  man),  and  structure  and  funcUon  w 
ecoeystema.  ^ 

B3A  adds.  "Ecologlsts  are  sclentlsta  ww 
put  together  pieces  In  our  Jigsaw  juw 
picture  of  the  world."  ,_— m 

As  an  ecologlst  you  might  be  a  unlverwT 
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nmfessor  of  biology,  sociology,  public  health, 
SSs.  urban  and  regional  planning 
SSstlcs.  Or  you  might  be  In  another  of 
a^e  range  of  fields.  During  the  school  year 
TOU^bt  spend  70  per  cent  of  your  time 
,Z^S.  20  per  cent  on  your  own  research 
S"  The  remalntog  10  per  cent  might 
uTdevoted  to  administering  projects;  wrlt- 
Sg  proposals,  papers,  and  reports;  reading 
Zntlflcllterature;  referring  Journal  con- 
^utlons  by  others;  corresponding  with 
oE  workers:  or  attending  scientific  meet- 
^ZTm  the  summers  you  probably  would  be 
employed  in  some  phase  of  the  International 
BioloKlcal  Program  (IBP).  ^  ^   ,  ^ 

Launched  In  1967.  and  originally  scheduled 
„  be  concluded  In  1972.  the  IBP  liasj>een 
««nded  unUl  July  1974.  The  United  States 
Lfone  of  60  nations  participating  in  coordl- 
n,ted  activities  under  the  theme.  "Man  b 
survival  in  a  Changmg  World."  The  National 
Science  Foundation  U  the  Federal  lead  agen- 
^The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  la  the 
coordlnaUng  body. 

In  the  U.S..  IBP  ecologlsts  are  pursuing 
two  lines  of  inquiry.  One  Is  the  IBP  En- 
vironmental Program,  based  at  the  University 
of  Texas,  which  involves  cooperating  sclen- 
tisu  scaiured  throughout  southwestern  VM., 
Havwll,  several  Latin  American  countries, 
and  elsewhere.  They  are  working  on  such 
oroblems  as  airborne  diseases  and  allergies, 
understanding  ecosystems,  and  preserving  the 
Quality  of  the  environment.  The  other  part 
of  the  IBP  Is  the  Human  AdaptabUlty  Pro- 
scnm  based  at  Pennsylvania  SUU  University. 
Its  works  on  the  biology  of  human  popula- 
tions at  high  altitudes  (above  10,000  feet) 
may  evtntuaUy  afford  ways  to  protect  aU  of 
U8  from  degenerative  cardiovascular  diseases. 
Other  ecologlsts  In  this  program  are  compar- 
ing diets  of  different  populations  and  study- 
lag  the  nutritional  status  of  Eskimos  In 
North  America. 

Ecologlsts  with  specific  experience  are 
sought  bv  ACTION  (the  Peace  Corps)  and 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  As  an  ACTION 
volunteer  vou  might  be  assigned  to  study  the 
Crown  of  Thorns  Starfish"  which  -ire  de- 
stroylne  the  coral  reefs  of  Western  Samoa. 
If  you're  an  entomologist  you  might  be  es- 
signed  to  survey  and  control  Insects  infesting 
tomatoes  and  watermelons  In  Tonga.  If  you're 
a  mammaloglst.  you  might  help  develop  a 
preservation  program  for  the  Tamaraw— a 
work  animal  related  to  the  Asiatic  Water 
Buffalo,  and  an  endangered  species  In  the 
Philippines 

JOB  pao«p»CTS 

Matfpower  authorltlee  foresee  an  end  to  the 
current  surplus  of  sclentlsU  and  engineers, 
and  predict  more  Jobs  In  their  fields  than  per- 
sons to  fUl  them  by  1975-80. 

All  disciplines  In  environmental  manage- 
ment, including  ecology,  should  benefit  from 
this  demand,  already  accelwated  by  the 
public  interest  in.  and  demand  for,  environ- 
mental improvement  programs.  Ecology,  as 
the  smallest  of  the  fields  of  envlronmentai 
man'agement.  should  get  concentrated  atten- 
tion. (The  other  fields  are  earth  sciences,  re- 
sources and  recreation,  environmental  de- 
sign, and  environmental  protection.)  Ecology 
Is  neither  cyclical  nor  overcrowded.  Fundings 
for  projects  Involving  ecology  should  con- 
tinue, if  not  under  the  IBP  then  under  a 
sucoeeeor  program. 

An  ambitious  new  Institution,  which  will 
provide  direct  employment  for  Increasing 
numbers  of  ecologlsts  and  Indirect  stimula- 
tion of  other  employment,  Is  The  Institute  of 
Ecology.  TIE  was  launched  In  1971  after  sev- 
eral years  of  study  by  the  Ecological  Society 
of  America.  Fifty  universities  and  other  or- 
ganizations of  North,  Central,  and  South 
America  are  TIE'S  founding  members.  Even- 
tmUy  the  Institute  wlU,  consist  of  a  central 
headquarters  research  center  with  a  network 
oonnectliig  it  to  universities  which  wUl  co- 
operate In  large-scale  ecological  studies. 

Neither  the  U.S.  government  nor  any  sclen- 
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tlflc  society,  such  as  ESA,  has  publUhed  man- 
power projections  for  ecology.  On'  the  basis 
of  my  studies,  I  project  a  three-fold  expan- 
sion of  professionals  In  the  field — from  to- 
day's 4,800  to  14,400  or  more  by  1980. 

One  of  the  factors  In  my  projection  U  tixe 
National  Envlromnental  Policy  Act  of  1960, 
particularly  lU  Section  103(3)  (C).  whloh  re- 
quires "108  statements."  Such  a  statement 
provides  a  detailed  analysis  of  envlronmentai 
impacts  of  a  proposed  governmental  step. 
The  Federal  government  Is  required  to  pre- 
pare and  use  such  statements  In  agency  re- 
view prooessea  before  taking  any  major 
actions  which  "slgnlfioantly  affect  the  quality 
of  the  human  environment."  In  the  first  two 
years  the  law  has  been  In  effect.  Federal 
courts  across  the  country  have  heard  more 
than  60  cases  and  rendered  decisions  which 
prove  that  the  "103"  provisions  are  cotirt 
enforceable.  Ecologlsts  filed  many  of  thoee 
cases  and  acted  as  expert  witnesses  in  others. 

WOKSN   WKLCOMX 

Opportunities  for  women  ecologlsts  are 
almost  unlimited. 

Rachel  Carson,  who  was  an  ecologlst,  Is 
widely  credited  with  having  launched  the 
contemporary  envlron'mental  movement  with 
her  book  Silent  Spring,  published  In   1963. 

Today  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
.\merlcan  ecologlsts  Is  Dr.  Ruth  Patrick.  She 
Is  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  an  authority  on  limnology  (fresh 
vater  studies,  and  the  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Limnology  at  the  PhUadelphla 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  where  she  has 
a  staff  of  70  men  and  women.  In  addition, 
she  Is  a  consultant  to  Dupont,  responsible 
for  assessing  the  ecology  at  the  sites  of  exist- 
ing or  proposed  chemical  plante,  and  for  de- 
\eloplng  water  treatment  and  waste  disposal 
facilities 

Another  woman  ecologlst.  along  with  four 
women  scientists,  spent  two  weeks  In  a 
habitat  at  the  bottom  of  the  Caribbean  Sea 
m  the  Tektlte  II  experlmente  in  1970. 

education    RKQUnilMrNTS 

Many  people  think  of  ecology  as  a  branch 
of  biology.  The  classical  ecologlst  always  had 
biology  at  the  core  of  his  education  and  ex- 
perience. But  no  more.  Today  sociology,  an- 
thropology, and  economics  are  more  Impor- 
tant in  the  education  of  an  ecologlst  than 
are  the  physical  sciences. 

If  you  were  plotting  an  eco-educatlon  net- 
work, you  would  Include  biological  sciences, 
ri  course,  but  you  also  would  include  en- 
vironmental health,  social  sciences,  and 
physical  sciences,  with  Intricate  circuits  con- 
necting all  polnta  in  the  net.  Not  one  of  these 
•s  more  important  than  the  others. 

Undergraduate  training  In  ecology  should 
Include  a  balanced  curriculum  of  biological 
l^oclal,  and  environmental  health  sciences. 
During  the  first  two  years  you  should  take 
Introductory  courses  In  biology,  chemistry, 
calculus,  sociology,  and  physics.  Major 
courses  should  Include  genetics,  physiology, 
ecology,  demography,  economics,  anthropol- 
ogy, epidemiology,  limnology  and  water 
quality,  and  oceanography.  Allied  sciences 
should  Include  a  course  In  geology,  one  In 
btostatlstlcs.  and  one  In  a  computer  science. 
Depending  upon  the  Individual  student's 
interests,  he  undoubtedly  will  take  addition- 
al courses  m  chemistry,  sociology,  health 
sciences,  or  biology. 

Some  graduate  work  Is  desirable,  but  not 
essential,  to  work  In  ecology.  Study  through 
the  M.S.  or  M.A.  degree  Is  common.  To  be 
a  leader,  a  Ph.D.  Is  regarded  aa  necessary. 

There  are  many  excellent  universities  and 
colleges  which  offer  ecology  as  a  major  spe- 
cialty. The  outstanding  ones  are:  Calif omla 
(Berkeley),  Colorado  State,  Cornell,  Duke, 
Unlversltv  of  Georgia.  Michigan,  Michigan 
State,  Minnesota.  North  Carolina  (Chapel 
Hill) .  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Oregon 
State,    Tenneaeee,    Waahlngton,    Wtoconaln 

Madison),  Yale. 
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EAKNINO    POWr«  ^, 

Unlveraltlea  are  "home  base"  for  atteaat  80 
per  cent  of  aU  ecologlsts  today.  As  an  tnatruc- 
tor  or  aaalstant  piol^— or,  with  a  B.8.  or  M.8. 
and  having  *  cont»ot  wltu  a  Urge  unlv««lty . 
vou  might  r«5«*ve  $7,000-»^00  per  nine- 
month  yaac.  Aa  a  PhD-  you  mlgtot  be  an  •»- 
socUte  ^r  full  professor  at  »10.00(>-»  14.000;  a 
rare  few  earn  »aa,000  or  higher. 

The  estimated  5  per  cent  of  eoologlsta  who 
work  for  industry  earn  30-60  per  cent  more  at 
any  level  of  education  and  experience. 

our  moBt  rellaWe  salary  figures  are  for  the 
estimated  16  p«-  cent  of  eoologlstB  who  wort 
for  the  Federal  gov«-nment.  At  the  staxtlns 
point,  with  a  B£.  and  limit*!  experleaoe,  you 
Would  be  on  a  par  with  your  ooUei|gue»  at 
unlverslUes.  earning  »7,31»-*9.053.  With  an 
MS  and  several  years  experience,  your  salary 
could  be  •ll,04«-»18.30fi,  beginning  «>  out- 
distance eeologlsta  on  campus.  With  a  Ph.D. 
aad  a  growing  profesalonal  reputation,  you 
oould  advance  to  a  snpervlsocT  poalUon  com- 
manding %lb»Bl&-*%hjB&&- 

WhUe  the  pc eetlge  l»  greater  in  a  fuU  pro- 
fessorship, tJi*  salary  u  higher  In  Induatry 
or  government, 

HXLP  Touxanx 

The  bert-lald  plana  are  those  you  make 
yourself.  If  you  want  a  career  In  ecology  .read 
evervthlng  about  U  you  can  find.  Consult  the 
quarterly  Indexea  of  Science  magaulne.  the 
weeklv  Journal  of  the  American  Aeeodatloo 
for  the  Advancement  of  Solenoe,  usnaUy 
found  in  large  school  or  public  libraries.  Ask 
vour  library  to  order  the  paperback  "Oonoepiia 
ot  Ecology."  by  Edward  J.  Kormondy.  pub- 
lished by  PrenUce-Hall,  1968.  Ask  your  guid- 
ance counselor  or  science  teacher  for  other 
leads  to  self -education.  _  _^fc. 

After  Tou've  done  such  "homework,  vrnte 
to  several  universities  and  request  catalogs 
and  bulletins  about  ecological  studies.  If  one 
or  more  interert  you,  write  to  the  appropriate 
department  head  and  requew,  an  appoint- 
ment to  visit,  see  the  faculties,  and  have  an 
interview  with   him .  or  some  other  faculty 

member.  __       _»4_^. 

Flnally,  you  may  address  specific  questions 
to  or  request  a  vocational  guidance  publica- 
tion from,  the  Ecological  Society  ot  Am«^- 
Write  Its  secretary.  Dr.  J.  Frank  Mc^nnlck. 
ppofeaeor  Eortory  and  Botany.  Unlveralty  of 
North  Cswrtlna,  Obaprt  HUL  N.C.  27614. 

By  Buoh  Btape  you  can  be  launched  on  an 
exciting  career  as  an  eo(rioglst— the  preenU- 
nent  catalyst  for  environmental  quality. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  MORGAN  F.  MURPHY 

o»  n-Liwoffl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBJ£ENTATI\-ES 
Monday.  Jtdy  24.  1972 

Mr  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
summer  is  traditionally  the  season  when 
many  American  families  pa**  their 
campers  and  take  to  the  roads  and  parks 
of  this  great  land.  Exploring  from  coast 
to  coast,  millions  of  Americans  enjoy  the 
great  natural  beauty  of  our  bountiful 
country. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  my 
fellow  Representatives,  not  to  promote 
vacation  travel,  but  to  point  out  that  we 
are  not  captives  in  LhlB  country  as  are 
millions  of  people  now  living  under  Com- 
mimist  domination.  Last  week  as  in  p»M 
years  we  remembered  theae  feltow  iMlr 
man  beings  during  "Captive  Nations 
Week." 

We  often  tate  our  freedom  foe  granted 
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In  this  country.  Prom  birth,  we  are  free 
ciUzenB,  free  to  travel  where  we  please, 
free  to  speak  our  minds  about  the  opera- 
tions of  our  government  and  free  to  wor- 
ship as  we  desire.  These,  of  course,  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  freedoms  we  en- 
joy each  day. 

?rom  time  to  time,  I  think  It  is  neces- 
sary to  reflect  on  the  opportunities  we 
have  In  America  and  to  sympathize  with 
those  in  the  captive  nations  who  live 
under  tyranny  and  enjoy  no  freedoms  at 
all. 

Life  is  a  precious  commodity  and  one 
of  the  values  which  makes  it  precious  is 
the  capability  to  make  decisions,  free 
atnd  unencumbered  by  the  political  ma- 
chinery of  a  dictatorial  state. 

But  that  is  what  the  people  in  the 
captive  nations  are  faced  with  each  day. 
Their  work,  their  recreation  and  their 
private  lives  are  controlled  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  are  restricted  In  all 
aspects  of  their  lives.  It  is  a  way  of  life 
contrary-  to  the  natural  freedom  all  hu- 
man beings  are  guaranteed  at  birth.  It 
Is  a  way  of  life  Americans  have  foimd 
intolerable  since  the  beginning  of  this 
Nation  almost  200  years  ago.  And  it  is  a 
way  of  life  all  Americans  should  detest. 

Today,  millions  of  people,  including 
the  Soviet  Jews,  the  Latvians,  Uthua- 
nlans,  Hungarians,  Czechs,  Poles,  and 
others  in  the  rollcall  of  captive  nations, 
suffer  each  day  under  the  unjieldlng  grip 
of  a  few  powerful  men. 

As  Americans  start  out  on  their  sum- 
mer vacations,  it  would  be  well  if  they 
paused  for  a  moment  and  remembered 
these  captive  people  with  the  hope  that 
some  day  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
shall  be  truly  free  to  enjoy  the  fullest 
benefits  of  life. 

We  have  remembered  and  honored  the 
people  in  these  captive  nations  for  many 
years.  Let  us  pray  that  in  the  near  future 
we  will  be  able  to  help  them  celebrate 
their  freedom  with  the  same  respect  and 
honor  we  have  shown  In  commemorating 
thdr  enslavement. 
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As  a  member  of  the  Springfield,  Ohio, 
chapter  of  AHEPA.  I  have  come  to  ap- 
preciate the  contributions  of  this  frater- 
nity even  more.  The  members  include 
businessmen,  educators,  farmers,  and 
laboring  men — all  with  the  common 
goal  of  helping  others  More  than  that, 
though,  the  Order  of  Ahepa  is  a  family 
fraternity,  with  numerous  programs  of 
fellowship  and  relaxation  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

Education — by  means  of  scholarship 
£ind  donations — civic  participation,  fel- 
lowship, sports  programs,  disaster  re- 
lief—these are  all  part  of  the  work  of 
AHEPA.  On  its  golden  anniversary,  it  is 
appropriate  for  many  Americans  to  con- 
gratulate AHEPA  on  its  50  years  of  serv- 
ice and  to  wish  it  the  best  of  luck  and 
good  wishes  for  the  next  50  years. 


Juhj  2Jt,  1972 


RESEARCH  NEEDED  ON  CRIB  DEATH 


AHEPA  S  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF   OHIO 

IN    THE    HOU3B   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24.  1972 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
Atlanta.  Oa..  on  July  26.  1922,  the  Or- 
der of  Ahepa  was  founded  to  promote  an 
appreciation  of  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship, and  encourage  active  participation 
In  the  political,  social,  and  civic  fields  of 
human  endeavor.  AHEPA,  the  American 
Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  Asso- 
ciation, is  this  year  celebrating  50  years 
of  service  and  accomplishment  on  the 
local,  national,  and  International  level. 
As  a  nonpolltlcal  and  nonsectarlan  or- 
ganization. AHEPA  has  fought  for  the 
freedom  and  self-respect  of  minorities  in 
Greece  and  Cyprus,  and  has  always  been 
willing  to  aid  victims  of  disaster,  both 
here  and  abroad.  AHEPA  also  provides 
help  to  noncltlzens  In  attaining  full  U.S. 
citizenship  and  in  realizing  the  responal- 
billtiea  aiid  obligations  that  go  with  it. 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or   INOIAM* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24.  1972 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
article  appeared  in  the  Indianapolis  Star 
of  July  21,  1972.  Mrs.  Choate  has  elo- 
quently spelled  out  the  need  for  further 
work  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  over- 
whelming tragedy. 

The  article  follows : 
Medical  Mtstery  :  Rksiakch  Nebjkd  on  Ceib 
Death 
(By  Judith  Choate) 
There  Is  no  greater  miracle  than  the  birth 
of  a  perfect  child.  Cigars  are  passed  out  by 
proud  papa»;  dreeuna  bloom  on  mama's  Xace. 
ure  begins ! 

The  trip  home  from  the  hospital  sets  the 
precedent  lor  -flrstfi"  entered  in  the  baby 
book:  flrst  car  ride,  first  bath,  first  smUe.  the 
longed-for  first  full  night's  sleep. 

We  had  hit  all  these  milestones,  and  more, 
when,  on  a  March  morning  In  1966.  my  three- 
year-old  son  and  I  began  our  day  with  a  quiet 
peek  at  "our  baby.  "  With  three  words— 
"Robbie  looks  funny"— I  learned  how  abrupt- 
ly this  perfect  miracle  could  end.  My  thriv- 
ing, beautiful  flve-month-old  son  lay  dead  in 
his  crib. 

No  warning  sickness,  no  struggle,  no  cry;  a 
quiet  dettth  had  come. 

A  quiet  death  came  In  this  country  for 
Robbie  and  10,000  other  Robbies  that  year. 
And  for  10.000  apparently  healthy  babies 
every  year — before,  since  and  to  come — life 
Is  over  before  It  has  begun. 

Robbie  was  a  victim  of  the  Sudden  Infant 
Death  Syndrome  iSIDS  or  also  called  'crib 
death" ) ;  a  disease  neither  predictable  nor 
preventable  that  is.  after  the  first  two  weeks 
of  life,  the  No.  1  cause  of  Infant  death  in 
the  United  States.  A  disease  that  in  Its 
silence  and  unpredictability  takes  an  Incred- 
ible toll  on  the  lives  of  surviving  family 
members. 

The  death  of  any  chUd  Is  heartbreaking 
but  no  other  disease  leaves,  In  Its  wake,  such 
guilt,  self-doubt,  incrimination,  psychosis 
and  charges  of  criminal  neglect.  Yet.  every 
day.  30  to  35  families  In  this  country  suffer 
not  oiUy  the  loss  of  a  loved  Infant  but  ago- 
nize over  their  own  feelings  of  responalbUlty 
for  It,  accusations  of  Infanticide  by  neigh- 
bors and  relatives.  Ignorance  from  their 
physicians,  suspicion  by  legal  authorities 
and,  often,  they  are  never  told  why  their  baby 
died. 


With  one  exception,  our  cases  wu  "elu. 
sic."  On  March  16,  RobWe  was  a  gtirglUig, 
cheerful  bright  new  member  of  our  house, 
hold:  loved  and  cherished,  put  to  bed  with  a 
full  tummy  and  a  comf<»tlng  burp.  Hli 
death  came  some  time  during  his  nomal 
nlghtlme  sleep,  discovery  at  8:30  in  the  morn- 
ing. However,  unlike  most  families  who  are 
faced  with  the  death  syndrome,  we  were 
aware  of  "crib  death"  and  of  a  foundation 
begun  by  parents  ->f  a  lost  child. 

We  Immediately  called  our  pediatrician 
and  the  Plre  and  Police  Departments'  resus- 
citation units.  We  knew  It  was  useless  but 
felt  we  had  to  try  to  revive  our  son.  And. 
indeed,  he  wa«  pronounced  dead  by  his 
pediatrician — the  very  same  doctor  who,  the 
week  before,  had  pronounced  him  "a  psrfect 
baby." 

His  body  waa  left  In  our  apartment,  in  a 
closed  bedroom,  with  a  policeman  .a  atteno- 
ance  until  the  mld-aftemoon  at  which  time 
a  medical  Investigator  from  the  medical 
examiner's  office  observed  the  body  and  in- 
terviewed us.  We  were  asked  such  questions 
as  "How  many  times  did  you  hit  the  oaby?" 
"Did  your  other  child  choke  or  in  any  way 
abuse  the  baby?".  "Did  you  let  your  dog  oit« 
the  t)aby?"  If  we  had  not  been  aware  of  BIDS 
and  confident  that  we  had  done  .absolutely 
nothing  wrong,  one  can  Imagine  the  guilt 
and  self-accusation  such  questions  would 
have  brought  Into  our  lives.  In  this  way,  our 
loss  differed  from  that  of  thousands  of  other 
families  across  the  country,  families  who 
live  for  months  and.  sometimes  years,  with 
torment  over  the  death  of  their  baby. 

I  began  my  work  with  the  National  Foun- 
dation for  Sudden  Infant  Death.  Inc.,  ooa 
week  after  the  death  of  my  son.  In  the 
seven  years  that  I  have  been  Involved,  na- 
tional awareness  about  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  has  Increased  greatly;  however. 
families  are  still  sometimes  faced  with  crimi- 
nal charges,  stlU  faced  with  lack  of  autopsy 
and  stUl  faced  with  long  months  of  waiting 
to  be  told  why  their  baby  died.  We  still  do 
not  know  the  cause  of  the  Sudden  Infant 
Death  Syndrome  but  we  do  know  that  SID6 
families  are  not  criminals. 

The  National  Foundation  for  Sudden  In- 
fant Death  proposes  a  standardized  procedure 
In  every  community  In  the  United  States  for 
the  himiane  handling  of  cases  of  Infants  who 
die  suddenly  and  unexpectedly;  a  method 
that  is  both  compassionate  and  medically 
sound.  Autopsies  must  be  performed  and  par- 
ents promptly  Informed  of  the  results.  Th* 
criteria  for  the  diagnosis  of  BIDS  should  be 
disseminated  to  coroners  and  medical  ex- 
aminers throughout  the  country  »nd  the 
term.  "Sudden  Infant  Eteath  Syndrome," 
should  be  utUlzed.  Every  family  should  re- 
ceive authoritative  Information  about  BIDS 
from  a  health  professional  who  Is  both 
knowledgeable  about  the  disease  and  skilled 
in  dealing  with  characteristic  grief  reactions. 
These  services  should  be  available  to  every 
famUy  regardless  of  financial  status  or  type 
of  medical  care. 


HEROIN  TRAFFIC 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  mnr  tobk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVnrS 

Monday.  July  24.  1972 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  again 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  pubUc  the  erow^ 
threat  of  heroin  traffic  coming  into  thiB 
Nation  from  Southeast  Asia. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  renew  my 
charge  that  the  administration  continue! 
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to  give  the  public  rosy  reports  of  coopera - 
Si  from  foreign  governments  on  this 
Sca^  matter.  Yet,  when  I«id  ^her  of 
^  coUeagues  have  Investigated  the 
Sblem  w"?  have  discovered  that  the 
Sroin  traffic  is  increasing  with,  to 
SSoi  '^^^  the  active  protecUon  of 
S  officials  in  the  naUons  mvolved. 

Today's  New  York  Times  carries  a 
Ktory  by  Seymour  Hersh,  based  on  a  re- 
rSrt  to  a  cabinet-level  task  force,  which 
SJetSitlates  the  charges  which  I  have 

ThS^^rmally  requested  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  niake  this  report  avaU- 
^e  to  the  Congress  forthwith.  If  the 
reSrt  is  not  forthcoming.  I  shaU  intro- 
duce a  resolution  of  Inquiry  which  would 
Sre  the  Department  of  State  to  trans- 
mit this  document  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

As  my  coUeagues  are  aware,  the  ror- 
elm  Affairs  Committee,  based  on  infor- 
nition  which  I  obtained,  has  already 
^ted  a  cutoff  of  aid  to  ThaUand  be- 
cause of  its  major  role  in  the  interna- 
tional traffic  in  narcotics.  I  feel  sure  that 
the  contents  of  this  report  will  confirm 
the  decision  of  the  committee  to  pass  my 
amendment.  .,    .      , . 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  should 
like  to  include  the  New  York  Times 

article: 
No  Hope  op  Haltino  Asian  Datro  Traftio 

(By  Seymour  M.  Hersh) 
Washington.  July  23.— A  Cabinet-level  re- 
oort  has  concluded  that  contrary  to  the 
l^on  Administration's  pubUc  optimism, 
•■there  Is  no  prospect"  of  stemming  the 
smuggling  of  narcotics  by  air  and  sea  In 
Southeast  Asia  "under  any  conditions  that 
can  realistlcaUy  be  projected." 

"This  is  so,"  the  report,  dated  Feb.  21, 
1972  said,  "because  the  governments  m  the 
region  are  unable  and.  in  some  cases,  un- 
willing to  do  those  things  that  would  have  to 
be  done  by  them  if  a  truly  effective  effort 
were  to  be  made." 

The  report,  prepared  by  officials  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Stale  De- 
partment and  the  Defense  Department,  noted 
that  "the  most  basic  problem,  and  the  one 
that  unfortunately  appears  least  likely  of 
any  early  solution.  Is  the  corruption.  coUu- 
slon  and  indifference  at  some  places  In  some 
governments,  particularly  Thailand  and 
South  Vietnam,  that  precludes  more  effective 
suppression  of  traffic  by  the  governments  on 
whose  territory  It  takes  place. 

The  report  sharply  contradicted  the  offi- 
cial Administration  position  and  Govern- 
ment intelligence  sources  say  Its  conclusions 
are  still  valid  today.  In  ^Uy,  Secretary  of 
SUte  William  P.  Rogers  told  a  Senate  sub- 
committee that  "we  think  aU  the  countries 
are  cooperating  with  vlb  and  we  are  quite 
aatlsfled  with  ihat  cooperation." 

Similarly.  Nelson  Q.  Gross,  Senior  Adviser 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Coordinator 
for  International  Narcotics  Matters,  testified 
before  Congress  In  June  on  the  subject  of 
narcotics  smuggling  that  "the  governments 
of  Thailand,  Laos  and  Vietnam  have  already 
joined  us  in  the  fight  and.  while  we  have 
a  long  way  to  go,  we  feel  that  during  the  past 
year  some  real  progress  has  been  achieved." 
AU  otaclals  concerned  with  the  drug  prob- 
lem acknowledge  that  the  United  States 
agencies,  under  personal  prodding  from  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  have  begun  an  intensive  effort 
to  stem  the  international  narcotics  traffic. 
But  critics  contend  that  the  effort  Is  far  less 
effective  today  than  Administration  officials 

say  it  Is. 

•  •  •  flow  of  narooUcs  are  Representative 
Robert  H.  Steele,  RepubUcan  of  Connecticut. 
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and  Alfred  W.  McCoy,  a  26-year-old  Yale 
graduate  student  who  has  written  a  book  on 
narcotics  In  Southeast  Aala.  The  New  York 
Times  reported  Saturday  that  Mr.  McCoy's 
allegations  concerning  the  C.I-A.  and  the 
drug  trafflo  had  been  the  snbjeot  at  an  in- 
tenae  and  unusually  public  rebuttal  by  the 

agency. 

The  Cabinet-level  report,  made  available  to 
The  Times,  buttressed  many  of  the  charges 
made  by  the  two  crtttcs,  particularly  about 
the  pivotal  importance  of  Thailand  to  the 
international  drug  smugglers.  ThaUand  is 
also  a  major  Air  Force  staging  area  for  the 

United  States.  _ 

In  a  report  on  the  world  heroin  problem 
last  year.  Mr.  Steele  wrote  that  "from  the 
American  viewpoint.  Thailand  U  an  impor- 
tant to  the  control  of  the  illegal  Interna- 
tional traffic  in  narcotics  as  Turkey.  WhUe 
aU  of  the  opium  produced  In  Southeast  Asia 
is  not  grown  In  ThaUand.  most  of  It  Is 
smioggled  through  that  country." 

vS  Steele's  report,  filed  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Forefen  Affairs,  noted  that 
many  American  cltUena  had  established  resi- 
dence m  Bangkok,  and  had  moved  into  the 
narcotics  trade.  The  report  added  that  the 
InabUlty  of  the  United  SUtes  to  have  a  few 
notorious  smugglers  deported  had  led  some 
Intelligence  officials  to  conclude  that  the  men 
were  paving  Thai  officials  for  protection. 

Mr.  McCoy  said  in  testimony  before  Con- 
gressional committees  last  month  that  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  Burmese  opium  passed 
through  ThaUand  every  year  to  internationsi 
markets  In  Europe  and  the  United  SUtes  and 
that  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  opium  was  car- 
ried by  Chinese  Nationalist  paramilitary 
teams  that  were  at  one  time  paid  by  the  CJ-A. 
There  are  a  number  of  opium  refineries 
along  the  northern  Thai  border,  he  said,  and 
much  of  the  processed  high-quality  heroin 
is  shipped  by  trawler  to  Hong  Kong. 

"Even  though  they  are  heavily  involved 
in  the  narcotics  traffic,"  Mr.  McCoy  testified, 
"these  NatlonaUst  Chinese  irregulars  units 
are  closely  alhed  with  the  Thai  Government.' 
He  said  that  Thai  Government  police  units 
patrol  the  northern  border  area  and  collect 
an  "import  duty"  of  about  •2.50  a  pound  of 
raw  opium  entering  ThaUand.  All  this  activi- 
ty, he  said,  is  monitored  by  United  States 
intelUgence  agencies. 

THAI-US.   AGRE«MINTS   CnXD 

Mr.  Gross,  the  State  Department's  adviser 
on  international  narcotics,  said  in  his  Con- 
gressional testimony  that  "during  the  past 
vear  the  Thais  have  increased  their  efforts 
in  the  drug  field  with  United  States  and 
United  Nations  assistance."  He  cited  two 
agreements,  signed  In  late  1971,  calling  for 
more  cooperation  and  more  long-range  plaij- 
nlng  between  Thai  and  United  States  officials 
to  stamp  out  the  trade. 

"Based  on  all  intelligence  information 
available."  Mr.  Gross  testified,  "the  leadw« 
of  the  Thai  Government  are  not  engaged 
in  the  opium  or  heroin  traffic,  nor  are  they 
extending  protection  to  traffickers."  He  added 
that  the  top  police  official  In  ThaUand  had 
publicly  stated  that  he  would  punish  any 

corrupt  official.  ...  ^  »     .»,. 

The  cabinet-level  report,  submitted  to  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  International  Nar- 
coUcs  Control,  asked  "rjghest  priority"  for 
suppression  of  the  traffic  by  Thai  trawlers, 
noting  that  each  trawler  "would  rePT^n* 
something  like  6  per  cent  of  annual  United 
States  constimptlon  of  heroin." 

The  report  said  that  the  trawler  traffic 
should  have  priority  because  "It  Is  possible 
to  attack  the  Thai  trawler  traffic  without 
seeking  the  cooperation  of  Thai  authorities 
and  running  the  attendant  risks  of  leaks, 
tip-offs  and  betrayals." 

After  such  a  sel»ire,  the  report  said,  the 
United  SUtes  Embassy  In  Bangkok  could 
"repeat  with  stUl  greater  force  and  Inalstence 
the  representations  It  has  already  often  made 
to  the  Government  of  ThaUand"  for  more 
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effective  efforts  "to  interdict  traffic  from  the 
north  of  ThaUand  to  Bangkok  and  alao  the 
loading  of  narcotlos  on  ships  In  Thai  har- 

^Mn."  _  _, 

At  another  point  In  the  repoct,  a  vaeni 

complaint  was  volowl.  "It  skould  "UrelX.  ^ 

possible  to  convey  to  the  right  Ttoal  or  Viet- 
namese officials  the  mood  of  tlie  OoDgnm 
and  the  Admmistratlon  on  the  subject  of 
drugs."  the  report  said.  "No  real  progress  can 
be  made  on  the  problem  of  llUolt  trafllo  until 
and  imless  the  local  governmenu  concerned 
make  It  a  matter  of  highest  priority," 

RepresenUtlves  Steele,  LesUr  L.  WoUf, 
Democrat  of  Nassau  County,  and  Morgan  F. 
Murphy,  Democrat  of  minoU.  have  spon- 
sored legislation  that  would  cut  off  more 
than  $lOO-mmion  in  foreign  aid  to  Thailand 
unless  she  took  more  action  to  halt  the  pro- 
duction and  traffic  of  heroin.  Their  measure 
cleared  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
on  June  21  and  is  included  in  the  Foreign 
Asslstanoe  Act.  nov  pending. 

During  a  Congressional  hearing  Into  drug 
traffic  last  month.  RepresenUtive  Wolff  dis- 
puted the  Administration's  contention  thst 
it  was  making  "real  progress"  In  stemming 
the  narcotics  flow  and  said,  "we  think  the 
trade  has  got  so  much  protection  in  high 
places  in  'Thailand  that  the  Administration 
is  afraid  they'll  tell  us  to  uke  our  aU-  bases 
out  if  we  put  too  much  pre«ui»  on  them" 


A  TRIBUTE  TO   AHEPA 


I 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or    NTW    TOlUt 

IN   THE   HOUSK  OF   REPMSKNTATIVEE 

MoTiday.  July  24.  1972 
Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
lake  the  opportunity  to  pay  my  respecU 
to  the  Order  of  Ahepa— a  fraternal  or- 
ganization of  the  highest  caliber — which 
this  month  celebrates  its  golden  anniver- 
sary year. 

The  order  represents  the  spirit  and  the 
wishes  of  the  Qreek-American  commu- 
nity of  North  America,  in  matters  con- 
cerning the  welfare  of  all  mankind. 

Its  purposes  are  in  every  respect  bene- 
ficial to  our  national  designs  and  deserv- 
ing of  our  praise,  ..„„.    u 

As  a  phUanthroplc  body,  AHEPA  has 
contributed  to  the  relief  of  victims  of  dis- 
aster—both natural  and  man-made— 
throughout  the  full  course  of  its  exist- 
ence Persons  rendered  homeless  by  flood, 
hurricane,  and  the  blight  of  war.  have 
turiicd  for  assistance  to  AHEPA,  which 
has  always  responded  with  genuine  con- 
cern. ^  , 
Under  the  authority  of  AHEPA,  schools 
have  been  constructed  to  further  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  Greece  as 
well  and  a  program  established  providing 
for  an  educational  journey  to  Qreece  by 
deserving  American  students. 

Deeply  patriotic.  AHEPA  was  respon- 
sible, during  World  War  H,  as  an  official 
issuing  agency  of  the  U.S  Treasury,  for 
the  sale  of  $500  million  worth  of  war 
bonds. 

In  the  war  against  the  ravages  of  dis- 
ease. AHEPA  has  contributed  to  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  hospitals, 
health  centers,  and  medical  research 
centers  in  both  Greece  and  the  United 
States. 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  the  serv- 
ices of  one  of  my  conatiCuenls,  George  U 
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Boumey  of  West  Hempstead.  N.Y..  as 
supreme  tnistee  and  second  vice  chair- 
man of  the  order,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer 
of  the  Hempstead  chapter,  Constantlne 
Psillis,  Chris  Constantlne,  and  John 
Plnlat.  All  have  worked  hard  in  the  in- 
terests of  AHEPA  and  in  so  doing  have 
served  the  interests  of  America  as  well. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  pride  on 
my  part  to  recall  my  designation  as  the 
honor  guest  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Chapter  No.  170  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
Hempstead.  N.Y..  at  the  20th  AHEPA 
national  banquet  held  last  March  in 
Washington.  The  banquet  was  in  honor 
of  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  I  was  proud, 
Indeed,  to  have  represented  my  constit- 
uents on  that  occasion. 

In  all  It  has  accomplished  over  the  past 
50  years.  AHEPA  has  won  the  respect  and 
good  wishes  of  everyone  familiar  with  the 
facts  and  concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
our  country  and  the  world. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

REACH— ANOTHER  KIND  OF 
GRADUATION 


ORDER  OP  AHEPA  GrOLDEN 

ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  SHERMAN  P.  LLOYD 

OF    OTAH 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRKBENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1972 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Order  of 
Ahepa.  the  American  Hellenic  Educa- 
tional Progressive  Association,  has  a  spe- 
cial anniversary  this  month  and  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  this  fine  organization  and  Its 
membership  as  they  mark  their  golden 
anniversary  on  July  26.  1972. 

Tfce  mc:nbers  of  the  AHEPA  are  men  in 
all  walks  of  life.  They  may  be  buslness- 
Ttuen,  professional  men.  educators,  labor- 
ing men — but  all  are  men  of  good  moral 
character  with  a  common  goal  of  good 
fellowship  and  common  understanding. 
The  Order  of  Ahepa  has  contributed 
financially  to  many  causes  during  its  50 
years  of  existence,  on  both  a  national  and 
international  level.  These  contributions 
are  in  addition  to  the  many  local  pro- 
grams under  the  direction  of  the  local 
chapters.  Local  AHEPA  chapters  have 
always  given  generously  and  vigorously 
supported  local  community  undertakings 
in  the  fields  of  education,  charity,  and 
civic  improvement. 

Members  of  the  AHEPA  can  take  pride 
in  their  accomplishments  during  the  past 
50  years.  They  have  championed  the 
cause  of  education  and  have  always  been 
ready  to  aide  victims  of  disaster  both 
here  and  abroad. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  active 
membership  of  AHEPA  In  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Utah,  which  ^ 
represent.  Sam  N.  Anton  is  president  ot 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Chapter  and  Andrew 
L.  Satupls,  also  of  Salt  Lake  City,  is  the 
current  lieutenant  governor  of  the  dis- 
trict lodge. 

No  organization  or  fraternity  can 
claim  any  better  Ideals.  The  Order  of 
Ahepa  has  made  Invaluable  contributions 
In  almost  all  phases  of  American  life. 
I  salute  the  members  of  this  fine  orga- 
nlzatton  for  their  oontrlbutions  during 
the  past  half  century. 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24.  1972 
Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve that  community-level  drug  rehabili- 
tation programs  offer  the  best  solution 
to  one  of  our  Nation's  most  urgent  prob- 
lems. One  of  the  more  effective  of  these 
has  been  the  REACH  program,  organized 
2  years  ago  in  Palrfleld.  Conn.  Follow- 
ing is  an  excellent  article  by  Ruth  Mc- 
Dermott,  managing  editor  of  the  Fairfield 
Citizen,  discussing  REACH'S  activities: 
REACH — ANOTHXR  Kind  of  Qraduation 

I  By  Ruth  McDermott  t 
In  a  week  of  graduations,  of  caps  and  gowns 
and  citations,  academic  marches  and  reces- 
slonalfl.  a  quieter  ceremony  wrb  held  In  Pair- 
field  marking  the  successful  completion  of 
another  kind  of  course  of  learning  as  six 
yotini;  men  and  women  were  graduated  from 
the  REACH  program. 

REACH  differs  from  most  of  the  acadsmlc 
institutions  that  had  commencement  exer- 
cises. What  Its  class  of  '72  had  learned  didnt 
come  primarily  from  books.  It  came  from  a 
living  experience  and  essentially  the  lesaon 
learned  was  that  an  alternative  life-style 
existed  to  the  one  they  had  chosen  before 
they  came  there;  that  It  was  a  better  life  and 
that  pursuit  of  It  was  worth  giving  up  drug 
dependency  and  other  self-destructive  habits 
of  body  arid  mind  they  had  settled  on  as  a 
wav  of  making  It  In  what  they  pretty  univer- 
sally had  considered  a  hostile  environment. 

REACH  was  started  In  Palrfleld  two  years 
ago  to  meet  a  growing  drug-abuse  problem 
among  voung  people  and  It  had  a  tough 
time  proving  Its  worth.  ThU  was  when  the 
entire  drug  picture  was  newer  and  very  con- 
fusing to  most  people  Why  drug  dependency 
habits  arise  in  so  many  young  people  may  be 
Just  as  much  as  an  enigma  today  but  the  fact 
that  there  Is  a  problem  has  certainly  become 
more  accepted  as  has  the  fact  that  facilities 
like  REACH  are  of  value  In  combating  the 
drug  abuse.  This  Is  reflected  concretely  In  the 
town  of  Fairfield's  appropriating  money  for 
REACH  In  Its  budget. 

REACH  has  had  its  moments  of  trial  and 
error  like  all  other  agencies  groping  first  to 
understand  the  ajiatomy  of  the  drug  abuse 
problem  and  then  take  steps  to  combat  It. 
Tba  fact  that  ita  st&S  had  deemed  this  grad- 
uating class  (actually  the  2nd,  one  person 
graduated  Ifst  year)  ready  to  leave  the  facil- 
ity demonstrates  that,  at  least  In  Its  own 
eyes.  It  has  evolved  a  course  of  action  that 
has  yielded  results.  Results  to  them  meaning 
the  young  person  has  demonstrated  his  or 
her  ability  to  assume  a  life-style  that  is 
interesting  and  challenging  enough  to  pur- 
sue without  the  use  of  drugs  as  a  crutch 

Two  of  the  six  of  the  '72  graduates  are 
Brad  Bratchell  and  Leslie  Martin  and  we 
asked  them  what  had  brought  them  to 
REACH  and  why  they  thought  they  were 
ready  to  leave  its  protecting  arms.  Two  of 
REACH'S  directors  sat  with  us  also  and  told 
us  how  the  facility  had  changed  from  the 
days  when  It  stairted  and  why  the  changes 
were  significant.  They  are  Ray  Wilson,  an 
ex-addlct  who  is  REACH'S  co-director  and 
hAS  been  for  two  years  and  Diane  Bluett, 
a  trained  social  service  worker  who  has  been 
on  the  stafT  for  one  year. 

Diane  thinks  that  the  problem  Is  primarily 
psychological  and  that  the  drug  abuse  habit 
Is  merely  a  symptom:  REACH  obviously  can 
do  nothing  about  the  avallabUlty  of  drugs. 
It  c»n  only  treat  people  who  avaU  themselves 
of  It. 
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"Drugs  arent  the  real  problem,"  she  uU. 
"It's  what's  und«r  th*  surfac«  of  ona's  ptf 
sonallty.  Problems  can  show  themaelTM  in 
diSerent  forma  but  tba  result  is  a  dafact  in 
attltuda  and  that  is  really  what  RXAOH 
concema   itself   with." 

This  appraisal  gains  credence  when  ona 
considers  that  though  Leslie  was  on  drugs 
when  she  came  to  REACH;  Brad  wasn't.  What 
they  had  In  common  was  unhapplnaas  and 
a  feeling  of  alienation  from  family,  friends 
and  society. 

"A  friend  brought  me  down  here."  Leslie 
said,  "when  I  was  a  Junior  at  Ludlowe.  I 
started  smoking  maiijuan*  in  high  school 
and  at  16  I  started  on  speed.  I  guess  I  got  on 
It  because  I  wanted  to  be  part  of  something 
I  never  was  before.  I  come  from  a  big  family 
but  I  was  always  really  lonely. 

"When  I  was  a  sophomore  I  found  a  drete 
of  frlenda  who  were  getting  high  and  I 
wanted  to  be  atccepted  by  them  so  I  started 
too.  If  they  were  doing  anyttilng  else  I  prob- 
ably would  have  done  the  same  thing;  but 
this  Is  what  they  were  doing. 

"When  I  came  here  (to  KEACHl  I  dldnt 
feel  like  I  bad  a  problem  but  Just  being  hart. 
I  realized  getting  high  wasnt  the  answer." 
Brad  was  an  only  child  and  lonely  too. 
"One  day  soma  friends  said  come  down  to 
REACH  and  meet  some  girls  and  I've  bean 
here  since.  That  was  In  July  of  '70  when  1 
was  17." 

"The  first  day  here."  Leslie  said.  "I  got  the 
Impression  of  a  lot  of  people  running  around 
looking  happy  .  .  .  there  was  a  lot  of  talk 
among  us  about  our  feelings  which  was 
pretty  new  to  ma.  Then  we  developed  tlia 
core  family  Idea  and  there  was  a  lot  of  con- 
frontation." 

Ray  Wilson  explained  the  core  family.  "The 
program  vised  to  be  rather  loosely  structured. 
But  remember,  REIACH  started  as  a  Hot  Line 
concept,  a  stop  gap  for  kids  who  were  des- 
perate. This  served  the  purpose  then  but  u 
we  dereloped  we  realized  something  mora 
substantial,  more  structured  was  needed  and 
we  developed  the  'Core  Family'  Idea.  The 
emphasis  changed  from  people  ceailng  In  and 
stopgap  measures  to  people  In  our  program 
and  a  permanent  design  for  living. 

"Once  the  structure  came."  Diane  said, 
"goals  came  with  It.  The  Idea  of  the  core 
family  as  Ray  and  John  Polta  developed  It 
was  to  create  a  family  environment,  sort  of 
a  surrogate  family  here  at  REACH.  The  first 
12  hours  a  day  In  fact,  taking  on  responsi- 
bility here,  both  of  physical  work  which  was 
the  building  and  maintaining  the  Inside  and 
outside  of  this  building  and  the  mental  and 
emotional  work  of  seminars,  encounter 
groups,  letting  the  meaning  of  being  part  of 
a  family  Infiltrate,  learning  to  set  and  meat 
goals  both  as  IndlTlduala  and  as  a  part  of 
the  group,  learning  to  be  honest  and  open 
with  oneself  and  with  each  other." 

A  crucial  thing  about  the  core  family  pro- 
gram was  It  was  In  effect  a  workshop.  Leslie 
and  Brad  and  all  the  other  members  of  It 
lived  at  home,  went  to  school  and  did  all 
the  other  "outside"  things  with  REACH  being 
their  base.  They  learned  the  rruclal  atti- 
tudes there  and  went  Into  the  outside  world 
to  practice  them,  for  that  is  where  they 
would  have  to  live  their  lives. 

And  as  Rav  said.  "Just  getting  to  be  part 
of  the  core  family  was  meeting  a  goal  for 
you  had  to  earn  It.  We  used  to  say  'no  free 
iunch'.  That  had  to  be  earned.  A  theory  being 
that  learning  to  live  within  It.  to  develop 
mutual  love  and  respect  for  fellow  famUy 
members,  to  learn  to  do  your  share  of  a  com- 
mon purpose,  a  common  Job,  was  to  learn 
how  to  live  outside  this  family  too  " 

"This  Isnt  a  residence,"  Ray  said  "The 
Idea  was  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  here  at 
REACH  at  commitment  without  effort  Is  Im- 
possible. We  had  to  make  life  here  deslraWe 
enough  to  give  up  drugs  and  apathy  ''*•]'_ 
OraduaJly  the  proportion  erf  time  changed: 
leas  tune  In  REACH,  more  time  outside.  TWi 
is   the  essence  oC  the  core  family  program. 
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^.  luccess  each  one  finds  there  Is  the  meas- 
32?  of  ^«nsference   they   can    make   to   ai, 
Sa^nd^me    outside    REACH.    That    Is 
"LTreeiie  and  Brad  achieved. 
•'S^of  the  group  projects  durUig  theU- 
J^Ll  continuing  were  managing  hoWog 
'S^Tich  as  they  set  up  for  the  Outdoor 
'"f^bow   recently,    organizing    R«l    Oroes 
^J^Ztz  and  liow  the  coffee  bo^  that 
^nw  Vbulldtog  of  the  Fairfield  Railroad 
^ton  TO18  coffee  house  as  a  matter  of  fact 
'^Sn«  another  step  for  REACH. 
"^program  U  now  divided  in  two;  to  dea^ 
^  heavy  drug  users  and  the  more  casual 
^■ni7y  feel  they  can  have  a  more  suc- 
^ul^i^gram  separating  the  two.  REACT 
Xremaln  the  structured  core  family  and 
Se  ,»ffe«  house  the  preventive  and  educa- 
S^level.  It  wUl  be  open  seven  days  a  weak 
.Tbe   self-supporting,     "we    hope "    Diane 
^  .It  wont  be  only  a  place  you  can  always 
^e  to,"  she  added.  "We   are  workUig  toward 
rttcma  up  workshops  in  arts  and  crafts,  a 
S  shop,  a  leather  shop,  a  drama  group 
?Ssted  to  life  today,  we  are  even  ambitious 
^ouTb  to  be  planning  high  school  equlva- 
f«cy  tutoring  and  hoping  to  gat  professional 
tsacher  volunteers  to  help  us  with  this. 

Graduates  Leslie  and  Brad  arent  leaving 
REACH  entirely,  they  are  moving  to  staff  now 
fad^wlll  both  be  working  at  the  coffee  house 
»U  summer.  Brad  Is  going  to  conUnue  at  the 
CnSy  of  New  Haven  In  the  fall.  He  wUl 
b«  a  sophomore  and  hopes  to  become  a  law- 
yer some  day.  "A  storefront  lawyer^^  I  wo^| 
like  to  work  for  a  program  such  as  REACH 
or  any  other  social  work  agency." 

Leslie  has  had  one  year  at  the  University 
or  Rochester  and  thinks  another  year  out  n 
the  world  working  and  being  with  people  wUl 
helD  her  figure  out  what  she  really  wants  to 
do  before  she  goes  back  to  school  again  But 
she  definitely  intends  to  go  back  and  get  her 
degree  and  "work  at  something  that  has  to 
do  with  people." 

Both  leave  REACH  with  something  they 
didn't  have  before.  A  feeling  of  love  for  the 
people  they  know  and  a  feeling  that  they  are 
OTonger  people  than  they  were  and  more 
able  to  confront  life  on  whatever  terms  It 
oilers  Itself  than  before  they  found  their  way 
there. 
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century.  Oongre«maa  Hutchinson  and  I  h»Te 
not  always  been  In  total  agreement  but  I 
know  that  he  has  voted  his  ptrtltlcal  convic- 
tions only  after  the  most  careful  study:  in 
other  words  Ed  Hutchinson  does  his  home- 
work. _  . 

■wrhen  the  93rd  Congress  convenes,  Ed 
Hutchinson  will  be  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and.  If 
this  bodv  should  be  reorganleed  by  the  Re- 
publicans, will  accede  to  the  Chairmanship 
of  that  Committee.  It  Is  an  Interesting  point 
of  history  to  note  that  only  one  other  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Michigan  has  reached 
the  top  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  He  was 
the  late  Earl  C.  Mlchener,  of  Adrian  In  Lena- 
wee County,  who  represented  the  2nd  District 
for  30  years  untU  his  retirement  In  1960 
Representative  Mlchener  was  Chairman  In 
the  80th  Congress. 

In  the  coining  months  1  am  sure  yoa  will 
get  to  know  your  new  Congressman  and 
hopefully  wUl  develop  the  same  close  rela- 
tionship with  him  that  we  have  had  in  the 
past. 

With  warmest  regards,  I  am. 

Marvin  L.  Esch. 
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X3B.  Vice  President  Spiio  Aoirew  Is  alao 
a  member. 

The  AHEPA  chapter  in  Jacksonville 
and  the  other  chapters  around  the  coun< 
try  can  be  duly  proud  of  their  record  in 
1972,  as  they  celebrate  their  50th  anni- 
versary. 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or    IdCHIQAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1972 
Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  have 
no  longer  the  honor  of  representing  the 
people  of  Lenawee  Coimty.  I  have  today 
sent  the  following  letter  to  my  con- 
stituents in  that  area: 

Deab  Pbdend:  Because  of  the  recent  Con- 
greaslonal  redlstrlctlng.  I  will  no  longer 
have  the  honor  and  privilege  of  representing 
my  Mends  in  Lenawee  County.  During  the 
psst  six  years,  my  wife.  Olga.  and  I  have  de- 
veloped many  warm  friendships  Alth  our 
Wends  throughout  Lenawee  County  and  we 
will  miss  them.  The  new  r»dl8trictlng  plan 
places  the  County  of  Leiiawee  in  the  4th  Con- 
gieaslonal  District  which  la  represented  by 
Congressman  Edward  Hutchinson. 

Since  1967.  I  have  had  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing Michigan  along  side  of  the  Honorable  Ed 
Hutchinson  of  the  4th  District.  I  know  him 
us  man  whose  Judgment  and  experience  will 
•erve  Lenawee  County  well. 

Ed  Hutchinson  came  to  Washington  In 
19«»  after  serving  five  terms  In  the  Michigan 
Btata  Senate  and  two  terms  In  the  State 
House  of  Representatives.  He  also  was  a  vlce- 
prasldent  of  the  1961-1902  Michigan  Con- 
•UtuUonal  Convention.  Be  Is  a  man  who  has 
sarvad  the  pubUc  for  more  thma.  a  quarter  of  a 


ORDER  OF  AHEPA  CELEBRATES 
GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  FioanxA 
m  THE  HOtrSE  OF  KEPMfiENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24,  1972 
Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  Jack- 
sonviUe,  Fla.,  which  I  represent  In  the 
Congress,  the  Order  of  Ahepa  is  cele- 
brating its  golden  anniversary  during 
1972  The  organization  was  founded  in 
AUanta,  Oa.,  on  July  26,  1922.  NaUonal- 
ly  the  organization  has  made  many  con- 
tributions for  the  betterment  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  certainly  should  be 
recognized  at  this  time. 

Our  Americtm  democracy  finds  a  nat- 
ural kinship  vrith  those  of  Greek  de- 
scent who  founded  the  AHEPA  frater- 
nity, rooted  in  the  spirit  of  the  democracy 
of  ancient  Greece. 

The  organization  promotes  and  en- 
courages loyalty  to  the  United  States 
of  America  and  instructs  its  members  in 
the  tenets  and  fimdamental  principles  of 
government,  and  in  the  recognition  and 
respect  of  the  inahenable  rights  of  man- 
kind. 

The  organization  instills  In  its  mem- 
bers a  due  appreciation  of  the  privileges 
of  citizenship  and  encourages  them  to 
be  profoundly  interested  and  actively 
participating  in  the  poUtical.  civil,  social, 
and  commercial  fields  of  human 
endeavor. 

The  organization  has  organized  uke- 
rainded  people  to  provide  reUef  for 
Florida  hurricane  victims,  flood  victimfi 
in  Mississippi,  and.  in  general,  needy  per- 
sons around  the  world.  Jerry  Felos  and 
Sam,  his  brother,  both  of  Jacksonville, 
have  been  among  my  very  closest  friends 
throughout  my  life  and  I  know  how  much 
AHEPA  has  meant  to  them  as  they  work 
together  for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 
Several  outstanding  Americans  have 
been  members  of  this  organlzaUon  and 
the  late  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  be- 
came a  member  while  stUl  Governor  of 
New  York  and  maintained  his  member- 
ship faithfully.  Former  President  Harry 
S,  Truman  is  a  member  of  the  AHEPA. 


OUR  NATIONAL  ENERGY  CRISIS 

HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

or  wASBSjroTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  24,  1972 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Ricoao  excerpts 
from  a  speech  made  by  the  president  of 
the  National  Coal  Association  to  the  20th 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Great  Lakes 
States  Industrial  Development  Council. 
In  this  speech,  Mr.  Bagge  discussed  our 
vulnerability  to  having  petroleum  im- 
ports cut  off  and  the  mounting  trade 
deficit  we  are  now  experiencing  from 
our  current  petroleum  imports. 

The  excerpts  of  the  speech  follow : 

EXCniFTS  OF  AN  Adosxsb  bt  CAai.  E.  Baogi 
A  few  years  ago  ...  It  would  have  been 
a  ridiculously  simple  question  to  ask.  what 
are  you  going  to  do  for  energy?  Today  the 
answer  Is  not  quite  so  simple.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  U.B.  was  bleaaed  with  an  abun- 
dance of  all  types  of  fuel  Including  coal.  oU, 
oU-aliale.  gas  and  uranium  we  have  so  mis- 
managed our  fuel  and  energy  utUlzatlon  that 
only  coal  remains  abiuxdant.  Its  use  in  Its 
natural  state  Is  being  outlawed  by  environ- 
mental constraints,  and  technological  devel- 
opments to  Improve  Its  usabUlty  have  been 
thwarted  by  legislative  neglect.  As  General 
Oeorge  A.  Lincoln,  the  head  of  our  Offloe 
of  Emergency  Preparedness,  said,  "Coal  has 
been  our  most  Ignored  rewurces. 

Today  the  nation  Is  In  what  I  fear  are 
only  the  opening  stages  of  an  energy  short- 
age and  almost  complete  dependence  on  the 
use  of  for«lgn  fuels.  Already  the  United  States 
imports  about  8.5  pecent  of  Its  fuel  require- 
ments. Our  nation  Imports  a  quarter  of  the 
petroleum  It  consumes,  and  both  the  total 
amount  and  the  percentage  of  Imports  are 
increasing.  This  is.  or  should  be.  a  matter 
of  considerable  national  concern,  because  we 
are  already  running  a  sizable  deficit  in  our 
balance  of  trade,  and  the  continuing  drain  of 
doUars  for  imported  fuel  is  one  of  our  biggest 
expenditures. 

Perhaps  more  critical  Is  the  fact  that  the 
friendly  nations  of  the  Caribbean  which  have 
been  siipplvlng  moat  of  our  oU  Unporu  are 
now  producing  at  or  near  their  capacity,  and 
In  addition.  theU  oU  Is  high  In  sulfur.  To- 
day's  demand  U  not  only  for  more  petroleum 
in  all  forms,  but.  under  the  strtcturea  of  air 
pollution  control,  for  residual  fuel  oil  which 
is   low    Ui   sulfur— and    that    low-suUur    oU 
must  come  prlndpaUy  from  the  Middle  East. 
The   nations  of   the   Middle   East  are   po- 
lltloaUy  volatile,  and  their  record  of  friend- 
ship for  the  United  Slates  m  recent  years 
doea  not  give  tis  much  confidence.  Moreover, 
they  are  already  engaged  In  supplying  oU  to 
Europe  and  Japan  so  that  we  arc  truly  buy- 
ing oU  In  a  seller's  market — and  any  news- 
pwer  reader  can  find  ractirrent  signs  that 
the   Middle   East   govemmenta  are  mlaalng 
no  opportunity  to  Increase  prtoea  and  de- 
mands more  control  over  oU  producUon  In 
their  territory.  ...  Wa  are  increaBingly  plac- 
ing  a   vital   part    of    our   energy    supply    at 
hasard.  In  a  poamoD  wbere  we  may  no  longer 
control  our  own  daatiny. 

As  in  the  caae  of  oU  the  supplies  of  natural 
gaa  aia  cnooally  duxt.  Under  a  misguided 
policy  we  have  for  more  than  17  years  Im- 
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poMn  Stringent  federal  controle  on  the  price 
which  producers  m»y  be  paid  for  n»t\iral 
ga»  la  the  fteld.  Though  the  policy  was  in- 
tended to  protect  the  consumer  against  un- 
justified price  increaees,  It  has  had  the  ef- 
rect  at  keeping  prices  artlflolally  low.  dU- 
oouraglng  exploratlMi  and  development  of 
new  gas  flelds,  and  encouraging  the  use  of 
thU  premium  fuel  for  Inferior  uses.  Tril- 
lions of  cubic  feet  ot  gas.  for  example,  have 
been  burned  under  utility  boUers  in  lieu  of 
coal,  and  that  gas  U  not  available  now  to 
the  household  consumers  who  need  It.  .  . 
Today  in  Washington  and  Plttaburgh  plus 
many  otber  great  oltlea.  gas  dUtrtbutors 
can  accept  no  new  customers,  not  even  new 
homes.  ^^ 

In  my  six  vears  as  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  I  reluctantly  en- 
forced this  Irrational  price  policy  while  sub- 
mitting and  arguing  for  federal  legislation 
which  would  decontrol  the  field  price  of  new 
gas  and  thus  encourage  new  discoveries.  The 
self-defeating  poUcy  of  field  price  regulation 
led  to  other  complications  for  of  course  as 
federal  law.  it  applied  only  to  gas  entering 
Interstate  commerce. 

I  recall  that  after  the  Permian  Basin  de- 
cision, which  was  the  commissions  first  at- 
tempt to  set  field  prices  on  an  area  basis,  we 
had  allowed  a  price  of  16.5  cents  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  for  gas  from  west  Texas  to 
supply  a  pipeline  for  the  Chicago  area.  In 
short  order,  however,  a  competing  pipeline 
was  built  entirely  within  the  boundaries  of 
Texas  and  hence  not  subject  to  the  Permian 
Basin  order  which  began  siphoning  off  that 
gas  for  the  chemical  Industry  of  the  Texas 
Gulf  Coast.  Under  the  impetus  of  higher 
price,  the  producers  found  and  sold  more  gas. 
but  actually  less  and  less  gas  was  committed 
to  the  interstate  market.  The  producers 
oould  sell  It  for  use  within  the  state  for 
more  than  they  could  get  from  interstate 
plpellnea. 

Ultimately,  a  pipeline  in  dire  need  of  gas 
for  the  Chicago  market  was  forced  to  buy 
Permian  Basin  gas  at  a  premium  from  the 
intrastate  line — a  price  of  12  cents  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  over  the  maxlmimi  it  could 
pay  the  original  producers. 

This  Is  only  one  example  of  the  Irration- 
ality of  weUhead  price  control.  .  .  There 
are  many  other  instances  of  how  the  forces 
of  the  marketplace  ultimately  overcame  the 
strictures  of  price  regulation — but  forced  the 
consumer  to  pay  more  than  he  likely  would 
have  without  the  misguided  effort  of  price 
control. 

.  •  •  • 

The  shortage  of  gas  has.  somewhat  be- 
latedly, launched  a  search  for  new  or  sub- 
stitute supplies.  The  logical  first  place  to  In- 
quire was  Canada,  which  is  already  the  source 
of  about  4  percent  of  our  gas  supplies.  How- 
ever. Canada's  National  Energy  Board  has 
decided  that  Canada  does  not  have  a  great 
deal  of  gas  to  excess  of  Its  own  future  needs, 
and  the  board  has  voted,  at  least  for  the 
time  being,  to  allow  no  additional  sales  to 
the  United  States. 

Another  possibility  Is  to  import  liquefied 
natural  gas  from  abroad,  principally  from 
Algeria.  Several  proposals  for  large-scale  LNQ 
shipments  are  now  being  considered.  The 
Peder&l  Power  Commission  In  a  landmark 
ruimg  this  month  authorized  long-term  LNQ 
Imports  but  said  It  will  not  assume  Jurisdic- 
tion over  them  until  they  move  in  Interstate 
commerce.  Theae  Imports  may  be  neceaeary 
for  a  time,  but  they  give  rise  to  the  same 
dangers  as  do  ImixMts  of  petroleum — Indeed, 
they  compound  the  haaard.  for  they  could 
multiply  the  drain  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  make  even  more  of  our  critically 
Important  energy  supply  subject  to  foreign 
cutoff. 

Another  alternative  proposed  by  several 
major  pipelines  Is  to  make  synthetic  gas  from 
naphtha.  But  the  logic  of  uamg  one  scarce 
tuel,  oU,  to  produce  another  does  not  stand 
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close  examination  and  since  either  the  naph- 
tha or  the  crude  oil  from  which  It  Is  derived 
would  have  to  be  Imported,  this  seems  a 
dubious  expedient  as  a  large-scale,  long-term 
solution. 

So  we  are  In  trouble  with  our  energy- 
producing  fuels.  Some  projections  Indicate 
that  In  a  few  years  we  will  have  to  Import 
more  than  half  of  the  fuels  we  consume  as 
liquid  and  gases  to  heat  our  homes,  run  our 
automobiles,  and  operate  mdustrlal  processes 
for  which  fuel  in  these  forms  U  so  critical. 
We  will,  unless  we  take  prompt  action  to 
prevent  this  situation  by  recognumg  that 
our  one  remaining  abundant  fuel  resource, 
coal,  can  be  the  source  of  all  fuel  forms 
necessary. 

The  best  alternative  source  of  gas  Is  syn- 
thetic gas  from  co«a.  You  have  probably 
heard  of  this  prospect,  or  more  Hkely  you 
have  heard  of  only  half  of  It. 

The  half  that  has  received  the  most  at- 
tention Is  the  conversion  of  coal  to  pipeline- 
quality  gas.  comparable  to  natural  gas.  At 
least  four  proceasee  to  accomplish  this  are 
now  in  the  pilot  plant  stage.  Here  In  Chicago, 
the  pilot  plant  of  the  Inst'tute  of  Oas  Tech- 
nology has  already  been  operating.  In  Rapid 
City,  South  Dakota,  Consolidation  Coal  Com- 
pany's S02  acceptor  process  is  exp)ected  to 
start  up  this  spring,  operating  on  lignite.  The 
National  Coal  Association's  reaearch  afllllate. 
Bituminous  Coal  Research,  Inc..  has  signed 
a  J24  million  contract  to  build  and  operate 
a  pilot  plant  near  Homer  City,  Pennsiylvanla, 
under  auspices  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's Office  of  Coal  Reeearch.  which  Is  tilso 
sponsoring  the  two  ptftjceasee  previously  men- 
tioned. In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  Mlnee  is 
building  a  pilot  plant  at  its  own  reeearch 
facility  at  Bruoeton.  Pennsylvania. 

All  fovir  of  these  processes  aim  at  a  prod- 
uct comparable  to  natural  gas.  with  a  heat 
content  of  900  or  more  Btu  per  cubic  foot. 
The  engmeers  and  researchers  tell  us  that  If 
all  goes  well,  commercial  plants  employing 
one  or  more  of  these  processes  will  be  ready 
about  1980.  They  wUl  each  produce  at  least 
250  million  cubic  feet  a  day,  and  consume 
six  million  tons  of  coal  a  year  To  be  commer- 
cially feasible  they  will  probably  be  mine- 
mouth  plants  located  In  the  Wesrt,  where 
they  can  be  supplied  try  large  tracts  of  strlp- 
pable  coal. 

However,  the  gas  produced  by  these  plants 
will  not  be  inexpensive.  Its  coat  Is  expected 
to  be  competitive  with  other  substitutes  for 
domestic  natural  gas — LNG.  Alaskan  gas,  or 
synthetic  gas  from  naphtha,  but  probably 
out  of  range  for  industrial  and  electric  utility 
use  so  long  as  another  energy  source  is  avail- 
able. 

And  In  fact  there  Is  a  likely  subetltute — 
another  kind  of  gas  from  ooal.  This  is  low- 
Btu  gas.  with  a  heat  content  of  about  200 
Btu  per  cubic  foot.  A  aon-poUuting  low-Btu 
gas  can.  It  appears,  be  produced  in  simpler 
and  lees  expensive  equipment  than  that  re- 
quired for  the  pipeline  gas  process.  It  would 
not  be  economical  to  move  low-Btu  gas  by 
pipeline — you  would  have  to  move  several 
times  the  volume  for  the  same  heat  content 
as  natural  gas.  and  of  course  it  could  not  be 
mingled  with  natural  gas  in  the  same  line. 
So  the  logical  way  to  use  the  process  is  to 
Install  the  gaslfier  at  an  industrial  or  electric 
utmty  piaiit  and  haul  the  coal  there  by  con- 
ventional means.  This  also  eliminates  the 
need  for  a  large  mine-mouth  block  of  com- 
mitted coal  reserves,  and  would  be  a  natural 
use  for  the  substantial  but  scattered  reserves 
of  Appalachla  and  the  Midwest. 

Low-Btu  gas  can  be  used  In  conventional 
boiler  equipment  without  air  pollution.  But 
more  importantly.  It  seemingly  opens  the 
door  to  a  new  power  generation  process — 
the  combined  cycle  system — which  haa  an 
indicated  efficiency  of  about  56  percent  in- 
stead of  the  38  percent  which  is  a  good  rating 
for  modern  conventional  generating  stations. 
In  the  combined  cycle  system.  low-Btu  gas 
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from  the  gaslfier  is  burned  In  a  gas  turbtns 
which  spins  a  generator,  and  the  exhaoit 
gases  are  ptassed  through  a  boiler  wber*  thej 
make  steam  for  a  second  turbine  and  gn. 
wator. 

Though  it  haa  been  a  long  struggle,  gov- 
enunent  and  Industry  backing  for  rcMarch 
In  pipeline-quality  gas  from  coal  has  now 
reached  a  substantial  level.  However,  tlun 
has  been  little  funding  for  research  la  low- 
Btu  gas  until  this  year's  budget  Included  for 
the  first  time  a  (33  million  Item  for  a  stud; 
of  the  process.  We  in  the  ooal  Industry  think 
this  small  beginning  needs  to  be  drastlocU; 
Increased,  and  we  Invite  your  support  for  tht 
project. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  low-Btu  gu 
process,  with  or  without  the  combined  cyclt, 
has  many  attractions  tor  IndustrlsJ  develop- 
ment In  the  Great  Lakes  states.  Because  sul- 
fur and  other  impurities  can  be  scrublMd 
from  the  gas  as  it  is  produced,  and  loou 
recovered  as  salable  products.  It  offers  a  fusl 
which  can  operate  within  the  limits  of  alt 
pollution  control  restrictions  even  in  dsw 
plants.  It  thus  oould  use  the  high-sulfur 
coals  of  the  Midwest  which  are  rapidly  balag 
regulated  out  of  the  market  In  many  of  our 
metropolitan  are«8. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  talking  of  the  gasification  prospects  for 
coal,  quite  obviously  I  have  been  dealing  in 
futures.  There  Is  a  long  lead  time  between 
having  a  process  on  the  drawing  boud,  or 
even  at  the  pilot  plant  stage,  and  having  gu 
In  commercial  quantities  at  the  burner  tip. 
Any  realistic  appraisal  of  the  timetable  showi 
that  It  will  be  about  1978  or  1980  before 
gas  from  coal,  either  low  or  high  Btu,  begins 
to  make  an  appreciable  Impact  on  our  na- 
tional supply.  For  the  next  half-dozen  years, 
that  brings  us  back  to  our  original  question: 
What  are  we  going  to  use  for  energy? 

That  Is  not  Just  a  rhetorical  question.  Air 
fwllutlon  control  regulations  In  many  states 
and  cities  are  so  stringent  that  the  high- 
sulfur  coals  which  make  up  most  of  the 
reserves  in  the  East  and  Middle  West  are 
being  squeezed  out  of  the  market.  They  can- 
not be  used  in  existing  plants  In  many  areas. 
The  federal  air  quality  criteria  for  new  plants 
now  call  for  standards  equivalent  to  the  use 
of  seven-tenths  of  one  percent  sulfur  coal. 
That  means  nearly  all  steam  coal  east  of  the 
Mississippi  Is  ruled  out  of  new  plants  unle« 
something  Is  done  to  reduce  the  stilfur  oxide 
emissions. 

Fortunately,  something  is  being  done.  Work 
on  SO,  removal  equipment  has  gone  forward 
for  several  years,  and  a  number  of  proceasee 
are  now  In  the  full-scale  demonstration  plant 
stage.  The  manufactttrers  are  willing  to  sell 
full-scale  equipment  now  for  later  delivery- 
realizing  the  risks  of  any  pioneermg  process. 
Although  the  technology  is  not  fuUy  proven. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  if  you  are  making  the 
basic  decisions  now  about  your  next  electric 
generating  station  you  can  plan  to  Include 
equipment  for  SO,  emission  control.  Sulfur 
dioxide  removal  is  "probably  not  the  ultimate 
answer  to  the  need  for  both  energy  and  clean 
air,  but  It  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best 
answers  available  now. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  In  the  coal  Industry  are  In  no  position 
to  gloat  about  the  environmental  problems 
of  atomic  reactors.  We  do  think  that  if  C»n- 
gress  grants  atonoic  power  a  partial  exemp- 
tion from  the  National  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Act,  on  the  argument  that  electricity 
from  nuclear  plants  is  needed,  at  least  an 
even  break  should  be  given  to  foesU-fael 
plants  also,  since  their  environmental  effects 
are  known  and  any  pollution  damage  they 
cause  is  not  permanent. 

However,  there  is  a  more  serious  question 
which  utUltles  should  weigh  carefuUy  before 
deciding  to  buy  nuclear  reactors.  It  is  the 
same  question  which  I  posed  several  times 
In  my  remarks — What  are  you  going  to  use 
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>«»v?  our  supplies  of  low-cost  uranium 
"*!S^?"w-^  low  that  president  Ntx- 
"•„« WhorWl  accelerate!  research  to  de- 
on  hse  '"^'^^^  reactor  which  will  make 
^"*  ^mM^^^lt^r  limited  fossil  fuel 
"^i^Seve^.  the  most  optimistic  target 
»^PT;  a  breeder  demonstration  plant  Is 
^^  '^d  It  '^^  at  least  1990  before  the 
J'Sf'hSer  ^  begin  a  major  contribution 
'•^.hT^tloml  supply  of  electricity.  Com- 
^^i^h1X>n  kSd  the  Tenne«H,e  Valley 
■^J^^v  have  been  named  as  the  agencies 
i'.'d  Ind  o^e^  the  first  pUot  plant,  but 
^  iTof  the  present  light-water  reac- 
S^^^ttates  there  can  be  many  delay. 
^^^the  first  pUot  plant  and  commercial 
^lon  of  a  n^ber  of  full-si«  InstaUa- 

*to  long  as  we  are  back  at  our  original  ques- 
tton---What  are  we  going  to  use  for  ener^?- 
Lt  u.  reconsider  the  options  available. 

If  you  are  counting  on  additional  sup- 
niM  of  domestic  natural  gw.  you  are  Mjk- 
CaYoi  chance.  It  Is  time,  as  I  as  a  FPC 
',^«,^ner  and  the  coal  industry  have 
X^^,  to  end  wellhead  price  controls,  a* 
iWfor  new  gas.  In  order  to  encourage  ex- 
nwiatlon  and  development  of  new  gas  re- 
?i^  However  I  do  not  hold  out  this 
^ITure^  a  panacea.  It  wUl  help,  but  It 
jTnot  long  allay  the  shortage  of  natursl 
!«  WhUe  there  Is  more  gas  to  be  dlscov- 
ered  given  the  proi>er  Incentives,  the  nation- 
L  demand  for  gas  wlU  absorb  all  the  gas  the 
industry  can  discover  and  produce. 

If  you  plan  to  use  Imported  oU.  you  will 
be  relying  on  fairly  unreliable  sources,  with 
?Se'%;^ng  possibility  that  the  UiUUsd 
State*  for  its  own  economic  and  poliUcai 
weUbelng  must  consider  restricting  those 
imDons.  The  same  considerations  will  apply 
intlme,  I  believe,  to  Imports  of  liquefied 
natural  gas  or  imported  feedstocks  for  syn- 
thetic gas. 

U  you  are  depending  on  atomic  power  keep 
in  mind  the  Inhibitions  of  fuel  supply  which 
cloud  the  future  of  atomic  energy.  I  hope 
the  United  States  can  develop  the  fast  breed- 
er reactor  to  commercial  scale  and  bring  It 
into  operation  without  undue  delay,  for  In 
the  long  run  this  nation  will  need  all  the 
sources  of  energv  it  can  get.  But  realistically, 
the  time  when  the  fast  breeder  will  be  avaU- 
able  is  a  long  way  off.  and  prudent  steward- 
ship of  our  uranium  resources  should  require 
that  we  slow  down  the  wasteful  use  of  our 
low-co6t  uramum  in  the  present  inefficient 
light-water  reactors. 

If  there  are  supply  problems  with  oil.  gas 
and  atomic  energy,  that  leaves  only  coal. 
There  are  problems  in  using  coal,  too.  but 
not  the  problem  of  adequate  supply.  The 
Nation  has  one  and  a  half  trillion  tons  of 
coal  in  reserves  already  mapped  and  ex- 
plored, or  nine  times  as  much  energy  as  m 
aU  other  fuels  combined.  And  geologists 
estimate  that  an  equal  amount  remains  to 
be  discovered. 

The  main  problem  in  using  coal  Is  how 
to  burn  its  high-sulfur  varieties  within  the 
increasingly  strict  air  ptoUution  control  re- 
quirements. This  was  a  major  factor  In  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  coal  consumed  in  the 
United  States  last  year.  However,  existing 
equipment  can  control  dust  and  fly  ash  from 
coal  combustion  to  an  efficiency  of  more 
than  99  percent,  and  the  technology  to  re- 
move sulfur  oxides  from  the  stack  gases  of 
large  industrial  and  electric  utility  plants 
can  be  ordered  now. 

Also  in  the  offing  is  the  technology  for 
producing  low-sulfur  fuels  from  coal.  These 
include  the  production  of  low-sulfur  oils 
as  in  E  process  being  researched  by  Con- 
solidation Coal  Company. 

Still  another  method  for  producing  a  sul- 
fur-free fuel  from  coal  now  entering  the 
pUot  plant  stage  Is  the  solvent-refined  co«a 
process  developed  by  the  F>lttsburgh  and 
Midway  Coiil  Mining  Co.  under  Office  of  Co«a 
Research  contract.  This  process  yields  a  fuel. 
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free  of  ash  and  sulfur,  wblob  can  be  han- 
dled as  a  solid  or  a  low-mrttln«-poln*  liquid. 
And  finally,  if  government  and  Indtistry 
combine  in  pushing  an  expanded  reeearch 
and  development  program  in  low-Btu  gas 
from  coal,  I  am  confident  that  process  will 
be  commercially  available  late  in  this  decade, 
allowing  high -sulfur  coal  to  be  converted  at 
the  plant  site  for  use  as  a  boiler  fuel  or  m 
the  cwnblned  cycle.  In  the  same  time  frame, 
pipeline-quality  gas  from  coal  should  be- 
come available  in  the  Great  Lakes  states  as 
residential  fuel,  though  as  I  said,  there  will 
probably  be  little  or  none  to  spare  for  Indus- 
trial accounts. 

Thus,  m  relying  on  coal  for  industrial  ex- 
pansion m  the  Great  Lakes  states,  you  will 
have  a  steadily  widening  range  of  options- 
use  of  low-sulfur  coal  for  the  next  few  years, 
then  use  of  any  grade  of  coal  processed  to  a 
low-sulfur  fuel,  stack  gas  SO,  removal,  and 
then  clean  synthetic  gas  from  coal.  The  fur- 
ther you  plan  ahead,  the  wider  will  be  your 
chc^ce. 

As  more  sophisticated  and  pollution-free 
methods  are  developed  to  produce  energy 
from  coal,  the  Great  Lakes  states  will  be  in 
a  favorable  position  to  use  them  in  Indus- 
trial development.  You  are  strategically  lo- 
cated to  tap  the  great  coal  reserves  of  your 
own  region,  of  other  Midwestern  states,  of 
Appalachla.  and  even  the  vast  resources  of 
the  West. 

But  I  would  not  mislead  you  into  thinking 
that  this  devoutly-desired  outcome  of  abun- 
dant clean  energj'  from  coal  will  arrive  un- 
bidden and  unassisted.  It  will  require  an  en- 
larged and  diligently  pursued  research  pro- 
gram, and  then  a  very  large  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment  to  bring  these  new 
processes  to  market. 

But  the  effort  will  require  even  more  than 
diligence  and  dollars.  The  investments  in 
new  processes  will  not  be  made,  certainly 
not  in  the  time  and  scale  necessary,  unless 
we  have  a  firm  r.atlonal  energy  policy  which 
declares  that  this  Nation  win  place  its  prime 
reliance  on  domestic  fuels. 
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people  program  are  particularly  com- 
mendaUe. 

AHEPA's  public  service,  at  home  ana 
overseas,  has  embodied  the  highest  idaals 
ot  the  Hellenic  tradlti<m.  Furthermore, 
through  coimtlees  ways  the  order  has 
maintained  the  rich  cultural  heritage  of 
the  Greek  people,  at  the  same  time, 
strengthenlc^  th«  bonds  between  the 
peoples,  spirit,  and  tradiUons  ol  Greece 
and  America.  Especially  noteworthy  is 
this  orgmnlaatlon's  eflforU  to  involve 
young  people  through  the  Son's  of  Peri- 
cles and'  Maids  of  Atbma.  In  additioQ, 
the  Order  of  Ahepa  has  given  generously 
and  energetically  to  local  community  un- 
dertakings In  the  area  of  education,  civic 
improvement,  and  community  service. 

It  is  indeed  appropriate  that  we  pay 
this  well -deserved  tribute  to  this  fine  or- 
gEinizatlon  and  its  many  members  who 
are  dedicated  to  good  citlaenahlp,  pub- 
lic service,  and  compassion  of  the  fel- 
low man.  The  Order  of  Ahepa  has 
achieved  50  years  of  solid  accomplish- 
ments and  exemplary  contributions  and 
we  are  certtdnly  fortunate  to  have  such 
an  organization  in  this  country.  I  com- 
mend It  for  its  fine  work  and  wish  It 
continued  success  and  growth. 


NEWSMEN  HIT  GUILD'S  McGOVERN 
STAND 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ORDER  OP  AHEPA 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  24.  1972 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  join  with  our  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  this 
country's  most  distinguished  and  out- 
standing fraternal  service  organlaa- 
tions— the  American  Hellenic  Educa- 
tional Progressive  Association,  more 
commonly  known  as  the  Order  of  Ahepa. 

Founded  on  July  26,  1922,  AHEPA  now 
has  some  430  local  chapters  in  49  States. 
Canada,  and  Australia.  A  nonpolitical. 
nonsecterian  fraternal  organization,  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  has  contributed  to  many 
worthy  causes  and  has  supported  nu- 
merous vital  projects  during  its  50-year 
history.  It  has  provided  relief  and  assist- 
ance to  victims  of  natural  disasters — 
hurricanes,  floods,  and  earthquakes — not 
only  in  many  locales  in  this  country  but 
in  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Ecuador  as  weU. 
It  supports  a  number  of  hospitals,  health 
centers,  and  a  shelter  home  In  Greece 
and  maintains  an  academy  at  Garrison, 
N.y.  The  order's  efforts  in  actively  sup- 
porting education  and  cultural  develop- 
ment and  in  promoting  better  interna- 
tional  relations   through   a   people-to- 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEVTATnTS 

Monday.  July  24.  1972 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild's  endorse- 
ment of  GiORGK  McGovERN  f  or  Presidttit 
has  caused  consternation  aonong  mem- 
bers of  the  Washington  press  corps.  It 
is  particularly  noteworthy  that  around 
300  of  them  have  taken  an  ad  in  the 
Washington  Post  to  protest  their  union's 
action.  They  said: 

The  Guild  has  no  busmess  interjecting  its 
members  into  a  partisan  political  role.  Its 
efforU  to  do  so  demean  as  as  professionals 
whose  hallmark  is  fairness 

For  the  convenience  of  my  colleagues 
I  include  here  the  text  of  the  advertise- 
ment, as  it  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  Sunday.  July  23.  1972.  with  the 
Post's  excellent  editorisJ  of  Monday, 
July  24.  and  an  article  on  the  Washing- 
ton-Baltimore Guild  local's  formal  cen- 
sure of  the  way  the  endorsement  was 
rushed  through  the  Guilds  international 
executive  board: 

lAn    advertisement    from    the    Washington 
Post.  JiUy  23,  19731 
We  the  undersigned  members  of  the  work- 
ing press  hereby  disavow  and  publicly  dis- 
associate   ourselvee    from    the    endorsement 
by  The  Newspaper  Guild   lAFL-CIO)   ol  any 
candidate  for  any  ofBce  at  any  time  or  place. 
We  make  this  disavowal  in  response  to  the 
recent  ei.dorsement  of  the  DemocraUc  nom- 
inee for  President  of  the  United  States  by 
Charles  A.  Perlik  Jr.,  the  president  of  The 
Newspaper  OuUd. 

We  In  the  news  business  have  an  obUga- 

tion  to  inform  the  pubUc.  The  fulfillment 

of  this  obligation  depends  on   maintaining 

credibility  with  the  public. 

The   Guild   has    no   busmess    interjecting 
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lU  membere  mto  a  partUan  political  role. 
It«  efforts  to  do  so  demean  u«  aa  profee- 
■lonaU  whoee  hallmark  is  falrneee.  It  tlee 
us  lo  a  political  declelon  we  pereonally  may 
or  may  not  faror. 

Organisation    aflUlatlona    for    identification 
only 

ASSOCIATKD    PKE8S 

Tom  Seppy.  Harry  S.  Rosenthal,  James  C 
Munn.  Robert  A.  Daugherty.  Margaret  Ker- 
nodle  DeChard.  James  H.  PhUUps.  Jerry 
Brown,  Harvey  Oeorgea,  John  Drirtcka,  Jack 
Smith.  Lee  Byrd,  Steve  PrltB,  Thomas  Coe- 
tas     Donald    M.    Etohberg.    Margaret    Scherf. 

Michael  J.  Hughes,  Jerry  T.  Baulch.  Janet 
Stalhar.  Michael  J.  Waters,  Edward  M. 
Flabel  n,  Donald  M.  Kendall,  Tom  Free- 
man Richard  L.  Bamee.  George  L.  Oedds, 
Mike  Doan,  Robert  A.  Dobkln,  Stan  Benja- 
min, Chick  Harrlty.  Thomaa  Sheehan,  WU- 
liam  Oorry,  Arthur  Janee.  LrewU  Oullck, 
Donald  Sanders. 

WTTtB  paaas  immNATioNAL 

Warren  L.  Nelson.  Rick  Tagga,  Donald  R. 
Plnley  Joseph  L.  Myler.  John  P.  Barton, 
Robert  M.  Andrew*,  BUI  CUyton.  Ed  Rogers, 
Dan  Rapoport.  Dan  PhllUps.  Elmer  Lamml, 
prank  Eleazer.  Steve  Gerst.  Pye  Chamber- 
layne,  Howard  Fields,  Gene  Gibbons.  Mike 
FelnsUber,  Oene  Bernhardt. 

BALTIMOaS    ST7N 

Peter  J.  Kumpa.  John  Carroll.  Paul  W. 
Ward.  Muriel  Dobbin,  Oswald  Johnston. 
Bruce  Winters,  Adam  Clymer,  Albert 
Sehlstedt  Jr..  .^rt  Pine.  Charles  W.  Gorddry 
Jr.,  Paul  J.  Jablow. 

N*W     YO«K    TIMKS 

Ben  A  Franklin.  Juan  M.  Vasquez.  David 
E  Rosenbaum.  Laura  Waltz.  William  H.  Rob- 
bliis,  John  HemphUl.  N.  W.  Keady,  Warren 
Weaver  Jr  .  Robert  M.  Smith,  Edwin  I.  Dale 
Jr.   Philip   Shabecoff,  Diane   Henn' 

Bernard  Gwertzman.  Jeffrey  Sheppard,  Jack 
Rosenthal.  Barbara  Dublvsky,  John  W.  Fin- 
ney. Ira  Kalfus,  John  M.  Crewdaon,  Michael 
B.  Lien.  Nan  Robertson,  William  L.  Brobat,  E. 
W    Kenworthy. 

Fannie  Jo  Hunter.  Eileen  Shanahan,  John 
Herbers.  Harold  M.  Schmeck  Jr.  Janet  Mc- 
Lean, Dans  Adams  Schmidt,  Francis  J.  Cun- 
ningham, Dtuuk  Little,  Kathrj-n  A.  WeUde, 
MUly  McDermott,  Robert  B.  Sample  Jr.,  Rich- 
ard L.  Madden,  Judith  Cummliigs,  Marjorle 
Hunter. 

WASHOTOTON     POST 

J  Y  Smith.  Ha vnes  Johnson,  MariRussell. 
Eugene  L.  Meyer.  Timothy  S.  Robln^n,  Wil- 
liam Raspberry.  Mike  Causey.  Jack  Elsen. 
Stuart  Auerbach.  Victor  Cohn.  David  R. 
Boldt. 

Lakle  L.  South.  J.  Paul  McCarthy  Jr..  Rob- 
ert L.  Aaher.  Don  Oberdorfer.  J.  D.  Alexander. 
Joe  Mastrangelo.  Roger  WUklns,  Lawrence 
Laurent.  Tom  Allen.  Jean  R.  Halley,  Hank 
Burchard. 

Erie  Wentworth.  Alexander  D.  Home. 
George  W.  Carter.  William  L.  Claiborne.  EUea- 
beth  J  ICnlght,  Claudia  Levy,  Carl  Bernstein 
Peter  A.  Maaley,  Ronald  Koven,  Norman  Drls- 
coU.  Douglaa  B.  Peaver.  Tom  Kelley.  B.  D. 
Colen 

Stephen  Green,  Sunday  Orme,  Patricia  K. 
Godchaux.  Herb  Block.  William  H.  Jones. 
Thomaa  A.  Glnda,  Robert  J.  Samuelson, 
Philip  Greer.  EllsMbeth  A.  WUUams,  WUUam 
Nye  Curry,  William  B.  Pollard  ITT,  Larry  R 
Fox,  Joseph  M.  Boyle.  Richard  Pearson.  Frank 
S.  Joseph.  Robert  I.  Price.  Daniel  M.  McCou- 
brey.  WUUam  B.  Smart. 

William  H.  Grelder.  Ron  Shaffer.  Linda 
Wheeler,  WllUam  A.  Elsen.  Bill  Gold.  John 
P.  CulUcott.  Bob  Woodward,  Heidi  K.  Slnlck, 
John  Carmody,  George  A.  Keasler,  Matthew 
Lewis,  Marilyn  Berger.  Bart  Barnes,  Jim 
Mann,  Hal  Wlllard,  Walter  B.  Douglaa. 

Lawrence  E.  Tupper,  Ben  Cason,  Andrew 
Barnes.  Robert  A.  Webb.  Lou  Cannon.  David 
S.  Broder,  George  Lardner.  Jr.,  Nicholas  von 
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Hoffman,    Ken    Pell.    Donald    Smith,    Rudy 
Maxa.  Peter  H.  Harris.  Michael  E.  HUl. 

Jeannette  Smyth.  Martin  WeU.  John  P. 
MacKenzle.  Ellsworth  J.  Davis,  Nancy  Scan- 
nell.  Barry  Suaaman.  Richard  R.  Crocker.  Jim 
Lenders.  Patrick  J.  DeCuzzl.  Elsie  Carper. 
Sally  Qulnn.  Laura  Quirk,  Diana  Maxwell. 
Carrie  Johnson 

Leonard  Shapiro.  Tom  Wilkinson,  Helen 
Dewar,  Herman  Blackman.  Thomaa  O'Toole, 
Wendy  Slgal,  Lawrence  W.  Pelnberg.  James 
L.  Rowe.  Jr..  Carole  A.  Shlfrln,  Carroll  KU- 
partlck.  Allen  Scott,  Robert  F.  Levey,  Jaehoon 
Ahn.  Irna  Moore. 

Peter  Osnos.  George  Solomon,  Richard  M. 
Cohen,  Paul  Hodge.  Kermeth  Welsa,  Richard 
L.  Coe.  Bob  Galano,  Naomi  8.  Ravner.  George 
C.  Wilson.  Henry  Mitchell.  John  R.  Allen, 
Jean  M.  White.  Donnle  Radcllffe. 

Christian  WUUam,  Louise  H.  Oettlnger, 
WUUam  Niederkorn,  Rob  Marmet,  Shelby 
Coffey  III.  Peter  A.  Jay.  Mary  Lou  Beatty, 
Joan  Spiegel,  Kenneth  Turan.  Noel  Epstein. 
Paul  W.  Valentine.  Leon  D.  Dash. 

Peter  MlUus.  Donald  A.  Taylor.  Douglaa 
Watson.  Kevin  Klose.  Franklin  L.  Offutt,  John 
T.  .-Ulen.  Helei.  Dewar.  Karlyn  Barker.  Nor- 
man DrlscoU.  Myra  MacPherson.  Angela 
Terrell.  Diana  Maxwell.  Richard  L.  Lyons, 
Dan  Grltan. 

WASHINGTON    STAB- NEWS 

James  Etoyle.  Shirley  Elder.  Marvin  E. 
Coble  m.  John  Plalka,  Timothy  Hutchens. 
Jack  Kneece.  Roberta  Hornlg,  Ruth  Dean. 
Betty  James.  WUUam  R  Basham.  Harold  J. 
Flecknoe.  Jackie  Bolder,  Ellen  Perlmutter. 
Pat  Lewis. 

Ronald  Sarro.  Robert  A.  Berger,  John 
Mathews.  Patricia  Simmons,  Walter  Gates. 
Norbert  3.  Olshefskl.  Woody  West  Don 
Youngstrom.  John  M.  Roaaon,  Oswald  Moore. 
John  Scholz.  Charles  A.  McAleer,  Lynn 
Dunson,  Nancy  H.  Beckham.  Lee  Cohn. 

OTHEK    OaOANIZATIONS 

Don  Larrabee.  Griffin -Larrabee  News 
Bureau. 

Knight  KlpUnger.  Grlflln-Larrabee  News 
Bureau. 

David  Lynch.  Griffln-Larrabee  News  Bureau. 

Gene  S.  Ooldenberg,  Grlflln-Larrabee  News 
Bureau. 

Richard  L.  Strout.  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

Warren  Berry.  Newsday. 

Lester  Bell,  Copley  News  Service, 

Pat  Sloyan  Hearst  Newspapers. 

Leland  A.  Bandy,  The  SUte  (Columbia, 
S  C  1 

Gerald  Parshall,  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

Charles  Osolln,  Wlnston-Salem  Journal. 

Mary  PavU,  Reuters. 

Ranjlt  de  SUva,  Reuters. 

Fred  Panis,  International  Herald  Tribune. 

Ida  Koscleaza,  International  Herald 
Tribune. 

Robert  siner.  International  Herald 
Tribune. 

John  3.  Lang,  New  York  Post. 

Helene  C.  Monberg,  Western  Newspapers. 

Roberts  S.  Allen, 

Charmayne  Narsh.  Reuters. 

Nina  Totenberg.  National  Observer. 

WUUam  McOaffln,  Chicago  DaUy  News. 

This  does  not  purport  to  be  a  fuU  llat  of 
those  in  the  news  prolesslon  who  agree  with 
the  principles  set  forth  In  this  advertisement, 
which  has  been  paid  for  by  those  who  have 
signed  It. 

Most  of  the  foregoing  signatories  are  GuUd 
members.  3<.->me  are  not. 

(This  ad  was  arranged  by  Haynee  Johnson 
and  J.  Y.  Smith  of  The  Washington  Post.) 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  July  24,  1972] 
P.Y.I. 
The  endorsement  of  Senator  McQovem  for 
President  by  the  Newspaper  GuUd,  which  was 
announced  at  the  Democratic  Convention  by 
Guild  President  Charles  A.  Perllk,  has  pre- 
dictably stirred  a  lot  of  outcry  among  parti- 
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sskU  Republlcana  (aa  weU  aa  among  newipt. 
per  people  In  and  out  of  the  GuUd) .  Senator 
Goldwater.  for  example,  caUed  It  "one  of  the 
most  Interesting  and  least  written  about 
stories"  of  the  Democratic  Convention.  Ap- 
parently sensing  something  furtive  or  clan- 
destine,  he  went  on  to  declare  that  "tht 
public  haa  a  right  to  know  a  lot  more  about 
It." 

WeU,  we  woud  agree  with  that — althou^ 
the  story  waa  In  fact  fully  covered  by  thU 
newspaper  and  many  others.  StUl,  new^ja- 
per  readers  have  a  rlgbtfiU  Interest  In  any 
op>en  display  of  {x>lltlcal  partisanship  by  an 
organization  composed  In  part  of  working  n- 
porters  and  editors  and  other  newsroom  em- 
ployes who  are  supposed  to  be  objectlvs, 
fair,  unprejudiced  and  non-partisan  in  their 
work.  So  we  would  like  to  talk  about  this  la- 
sue  today,  strictly  For  Tovir  Information,  and 
also  commend  to  you  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject elsewhere  on  this  page  today  In  which 
Mr.  Ben  Bagdlklan  describes  in  some  detail 
the  prooeae  by  which  the  Guild  arrived  at  its 
decision  to  endorse  a  [M'ealdentlal  candidate 
for  the  first  time.  You  can  judge  for  your- 
self whether  that  procesa  waa  democracy  in 
Its  purest  form.  The  protest  eJready  mounted 
by  scores  of  GuUd  members  raises  at  least 
some  doubt  about  that.  But  leaving  that 
question  aside  as  an  Internal  problem  for  the 
GuUd,  the  question  remains  whether  It  was 
a  senalble,  useful  and — perhapa  most  Ln^>or- 
tant — professional  thing  to  do.  even  assuming 
that  it  accurately  reflected  the  sentiment 
of  the  GuUd  membership.  The  short  answer, 
in  our  view,  is  that  it  was  not. 

We  would  not  question  the  Guild's  right, 
In  theory,  to  endorse  political  candidates  In 
the  same   way  that  other  trade   unions  do. 
The  Issue  Is  whether  this  particular  union, 
representing  this  partlciUar  group  of  work- 
ers, 18  not  obliged,  almost  by  deflnltlon,  to 
foreswear  any  participation  In  partisan  po- 
litical processes.  We  would  think  It  la.  and 
not  for  the  reason  that  the  GuUd'a  endorse- 
ment of  Mr.  McGovern  might  somehow  In- 
duce Its  members  to  slant  their  news  report- 
ing or  editing  In  favor  of  the  Democratic  can- 
didate. The  flash  flood  of  petitions  signed  by 
Guild  reporters  in  protest  of  the  action  taken 
by  their  union  leadership  is  eloquent  teau- 
mony  to  the  Integrity  of  the  great  body  of 
serious,  professional  reporters  and  editors— 
and  especially  of  those  dealing  with  national 
politics.  As  Mr.  Bagdlklan  polnta  out.  It  Is 
no   more   reasonable    to   suapect   that  these 
GuUd   members  wlU   be   Influenced  In  their 
work  by  their  unlon'a  endoraement  of  Sena- 
tor McGovern  than  It  Is  to  suapect  that  they 
wUl    be    tUted   towards    President   Nixon  by 
the  fact  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
their  publishers — the  people   they  work  i(X 
and  who  have  quite  a  lot  to  say  about  the 
course  of  their  careers — are  generaUy  conser- 
vative and,  thus,  more  sympathetic  to  Be- 
publican  candidates  for  President. 

In  short,  it  Is  not  the  professional  news 
reporters  and  editors  themselves  who  wlU  be 
Influenced  adversely  by  the  GuUd's  action, 
and  neither  is  it  their  product — which  can 
be  regularly  tested  for  tUt.  In  any  case,  be- 
cause It  IS  out  there.  aU  of  It.  on  display 
every  day.  On  the  contrary,  the  problem  Is 
In  the  fact  that  for  a  new8ps^)er  to  be  effec- 
tive. It  mtist  not  merely  be  fair  and  non- 
partisan in  Its  handling  of  news;  it  must  also 
appear  to  be  fair.  The  problem  Is  In  the  eye 
of  the  beholder  and  that  la  why  anything 
which  offers  strong  reason  to  suspect  the 
objectivity  of  those  who  handle  the  news— 
anything  which  shakes  the  reader's  trust  and 
confidence — is  that  much  more  extra,  un- 
needed  freight  for  any  working  reporter  or 
editor.  It  not  only  robs  their  work  of  be- 
UevabUlty  but  arouses  the  suspension  of 
news  sources  aa  well.  That  la  why  the  QulWi 
endorsement  of  Senator  McGovern,  aa  a  prac- 
tical matter,  la  so  troublesome,  not  to  "ay 
reprehenalble.  For  them  the  Guild's  endorw- 
ment  la  an  encumbrance  they  neither  need 
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nor  want  and  It  is  greatly  to  their  credit 
f^It  M  many  of  them  are  moving— by  pe- 
JSJon^r  paid  ada  or  local  voting  In  repudla- 
tton  of  their  leadershlp-to  shake  It  off. 

MCOOVSKN    BNDOaSKMENT    BY    GUILB    HIT 
BT    LOCAI. 

The  executive  board  of  the  Washlngton- 
BaJtimore  Newspaper  Guild  yesterday  for- 
^ly  censured  International  GuUd  president 
Fharies  A.  Perllk  Jr.  for  endorsing  the  can- 
dS^of  sen.  George  McOovern  (D-SJD^. 
Krfore  both  major  national  partlaa  held  their 
Dresldentlal   nominaUng  conventions. 

At  last  month's  Newspaper  GuUd  conven- 
tion in  San  Juan,  P.  R..  the  International  ex- 
ecutive board  was  authorized  to  consider 
endorsing  a  presidential  candidate  after  both 
oariv  conventions.  But  Perllk  announced 
the  board's  endorsement  of  McOovern  at  the 
Democratic  Convention  last  week  In  Miami. 

Yesterday's  local  statement,  which  was 
nassed  9-to-2  after  a  five-hour  afternoon 
meeting,  said,  ",  .  Perllk  Ignored  the  clearly 
expressed  wUl  of  the  g^Ud  convention. 
This  local  condemns  President  PerUk's  ap- 
propriation of  a  right  not  granted  by  the 
ffuUd  convention." 

Reached  at  his  home  last  night,  PerUk  said 
the  "technicality"  of  waiting  untu  after  both 
conventions  was  a  "fairly  vireak  reed"  for  th» 
executive  board  to  stand  on.  "There  waa 
simply  nothing  to  wait  for  with  the  BepubU- 
can;  NUon's  nomination  wasn't  just  con- 
ceded but  waa  an  actual  fact  for  our  pur- 
pose "  Nixon  campaign  officials  had  an- 
nounced earlier  that  the  Prealdent  had 
enough   delegate    votes    to    be    renominated. 

Perllk  added  that  the  McGovern  endorse- 
ment was  not  made  by  him  but  by  the  entire 
International  board  by  a  vote  of  14  to  0. 

The  Washington-Baltimore  Guild,  second 
largest  in  the  country  with  1,900  members. 
is  the  first  local  to  have  formally  condemned 
Perllk  The  local's  statement  supports  the 
unions  right  to  endorse  candidates  but  says 
Perllk's  actions  are  not  binding  on  members 
or  resources  of  the  local. 


MARITIME  SHIPBUILDING 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NIW    YOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24,  1972 

Mr,  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Speaker,  on  July  1.  the  White  House 
announced  that  on  the  previous  day, 
June  30,  five  contracts  had  been  signed 
for  16  vessels  totaling  $660  million  and 
Involving  $284  million  in  Federal  Gov- 
ernment subsidies.  This  was  represented 
as  the  largest  group  of  peacetime  con- 
tract awards  since  the  inception  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 

Until  July  1,  the  administration's  ma- 
jor shipbuilding  program  hswi  all  of  the 
earmarks  of  being  a  dismal  failure  with 
vers'  little  new  ship  construction  taking 
place  under  it. 

The  serious  question  that  arises  now  is 
whether  these  new  contracts  are  real 
and  binding  contracts,  or  are  merely 
illusory  promises  which  bind  only  the 
XJ&.  Government, 

At  the  White  House  Press  Conference, 
a  Maritime  Administration  spokesman 
said.  "I  have  no  idea  what  we  will  do  for 
an  encore."  The  answer  to  that  question 
will  be  intriguing. 

There  are  several  things  that  are  most 
troublesome  about  the  White  House  an- 
nouncement, and  I  intend  to  ask  the 
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chairman  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  of  which  1  am 
a  member,  to  hold  speclsJ  hearings  con- 
cerning this  matter.  The  points  which 
trouble  me  include  the  following: 

First.  The  fact,  as  I  understand  it, 
that  none  of  these  contracU  is  actually 
binding  or  enforceable.  A  subatantial 
legal  question  exists  as  to  whether  the 
mad  rash  to  obtain  the  extra  2  percent — 
or  $13  million- plus — in  subsidies  haa 
produced  any  binding  contracts.  It  ap- 
pears that  these  are  one-sided  wree- 
menU  with  only  the  Government  being 
bound  and  with  there  being  a  loophole 
for  the  private  parties  to  get  out  with  no 
penalty.  This  is  an  extremely  serious 
matter.  I  Intend  to  ask  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Maritime  Affairs  to  inform 
me  as  to  whether  they  consider  these 
contracts  binding  and  enforceable 
against  the  parties,  or  merely  illusory. 
I  also  intend  to  ask  them  to  supply  me 
with  copies  of  all  legal  opinions  and  rul- 
ings the  Maritime  Administration  has 
obtained  from  its  general  counsel  relat- 
ing to  these  contracts. 

Second.  The  fact  that  six  of  the  vessels 
totaling  $382.1  railUon.  and  involving 
$164.5  million  in  Federal  subsidies,  will 
be  too  large  to  serve  any  American  port 
and  therefore  will  be  unable  to  operate 
in  the  foreign  conmierce  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  highly  questionable,  to  say 
the  least,  whether  Congress  in  enacting 
and  funding  this  maritime  program  had 
in  mind  the  construction  of  vessels  that 
would  not  only  no.  promote  our  foreign 
or  domestic  commerce  but  would  not  even 
operate  in  such  commerce. 

Third.  The  fact  that  at  least  six  of  the 
vessels  also  apparently  contemplate  ob- 
taining operating  subsidies  that  would  be 
paid  to  companies  that  have  substantial 
foreign-flag  operations.  The  Merchant 
Marine  Act  requires  that  waivers  be 
given  under  such  circumstsjices  and  pub- 
lic hearings  have  usually  been  accorded. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  no  hearings 
have  been  held  and  no  waivers  granted 
with  respect  to  these  contracts. 

Foiulh.  The  fact  that  the  contracts 
for  all  16  of  these  ships  were  signed  on 
June  30.  If  they  had  been  signed  a  few 
hours  later  on  the  following  day.  the  sub- 
sidy would  have  been  automatically  re- 
duced under  the  statute  from  43  percent 
of  the  total  cost  to  41  percent.  This  would 
have  saved  the  Federal  Government, 
that  is.  the  American  taxpayer,  over  $13 
million  in  subsidies. 

Fifth  The  fact  that  the  real  owner,  as 
I  understand  the  facts,  of  three  265,000- 
ton  tankers  to  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$210.2  mUlion  with  $90.6  million  to  Fed- 
eral subsidies,  is  a  company  whose  prin- 
cipal stockholders  are  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  This  raises  serious  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  the  provisions  of  the 
law  have  been  met  and  whether  it  is  a 
purpose  of  our  maritime  program  to  give 
subsidy  of  this  magnitude  to  non-Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Sixth.  The  fact  that  the  contract  for 
three  vessels,  totaling  $114.1  million  to  be 
built  by  Bath  Iron  Works,  was  signed  in 
a  Senate  office.  Political  dividends  were 
obviously  intended  by  the  staging  of  this 
announcement  in  this  fashion,  and  this 
compromises  the  Integrity  of  the  entire 
shipbuilding  program. 
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To  return  to  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration's question  as  to  what  can  be  done 
for  an  "encore,"  I  hope  to  supply  an  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  the  conmilttee 
to  answer  these  smd  other  questions 
which  I  have  concerning  the  shlpballd- 
Ing  program.  On  the  facts  available  to 
me  the  program  seems  to  create  serious 
questions.  The  White  House  may  be  try- 
ing to  perpetrate  a  hoax  on  the  ship- 
building workers  of  our  country  and  their 
families,  and  the  administration  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  explain 
whether  there  is  substance  to  this  pro- 
gram or  whether  it  is  merely  another 
political  shell  game. 


MARVIN    "LUCKY"   MONDRES 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or  rLoama 
IN   THE   HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24.  1972 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  advised  recently  that  Mr.  Marvin 
"Uicky"  MoDdree.  who  has  for  the  past 
several  years  served  as  congressional  liai- 
son ofQcer  in  the  U.S.  Department  o( 
Commerce,  is  resigning  his  post  to  run 
for  Congress  from  the  newly  created 
13th  Congressional  District  in  the  State 
of  Florida. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Mondres  and  his 
family  for  many  years.  He  came  to 
Washington  to  1967.  shortly  aftCT  I  waa 
elected  to  Congress  He  served  most  ably 
in  my  office  as  my  administrative  as- 
sistant, but  left  to  accept  the  position 
as  congressional  liasion  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  from  which  he  is 

now  ._^„ „. 

^.    Jondres  is  married  and  has  one 

'and  one  daughter.  He  was  at  one 

"ttaie  a  resident  of  north  Dade  Coimty 
and  also  of  South  Brownard  County,  in 
the  area  which  now  encompasses  Flor- 
ida's new  13th  Congressional  District. 
Because  of  his  familiarity  with  the  north 
Dade  and  south  Broward  Counties,  he 
felt  disposed  to  offer  himself  for  pubUe 
service  as  a  candidate  for  Congress  from 
his  district,  despite  the  sacrifice  he  must 
make  in  resigiiing  from  his  position  with 
the  Commerce  Department. 

During  the  many  years  I  have  known 
"Lucky"  Mondres,  I  have  watched  him 
acc^Jt  the  various  challenges  that  were 
from  time  to  time  presented  to  him.  I 
know  him  for  his  dedication  to  his  work. 
his  dedication  to  his  friends.  I  know 
him  as  a  former  Florida  businessman, 
and  as  a  former  emirioyee  of  my  office. 
As  a  friend.  I  must  recognize  that  the 
task  he  has  cut  out  for  himself  in  run- 
ning for  Congress  will  not  be  easy.  I  feel, 
however,  that  the  experience  as  a  busi- 
nessman and  that  which  he  has  gained 
while  in  Washington  as  wril  his  desire 
to  offer  himself  for  public  service,  will 
serve  as  assets  in  his  quest  to  represent 
the  pewle  from  the  new  13th  Congres- 
sional District  of  the  State  of  Florida. 
I  wish  htm  wril  In  vrtiatever  his  future 
endeavors  may  be,  and  I  am  sure  that 
there  are  many  Members  who  serve  with 
me  in  the  House,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  who  know  Mr.  Mondres  and  who 
have  worked  with  him  wijo  feel  the 
same. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rw^srfai/,  July  25,  1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Chaplain  John  D.  Vlncer,  center  chap- 
lain. National  Naval  Medical  Center, 
Bethesda,  Md.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  who  has  given  us  this 
good  land  for  our  heritage,  bless  the  peo- 
ple of  these  United  States  with  Your 
abiding  presence.  Bless  those  assembled 
here  in  Congress  who  represent  them. 
May  they  reaUze  the  strength  of  Your 
love  and  the  support  of  their  respective 
constituencies.  Enliven  them  with  Your 
eternal  Spirit  that  awake  to  Your  com- 
mand they  may  be  kept  from  compla- 
cency, sell-concern,  and  fear  of  new 
ways.  Inspire  their  minds  with  the  vision 
of  a  nation  made  beautiful  and  righteous 
In  service  to  one  another  and  to  You.  our 
God.  Renew  In  all  our  Nation's  people  a 
feeling  for  community,  that  every  one  of 
us  may  be  a  steward  of  the  heritage  of 
our  common  humanity  and  grow  In  the 
^ray  which  You  have  consecrated  for  us. 
It  is  with  grateful  hearts  we  pray  our 
prayer  this  day.  Amen. 


Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
permit  companies  subject  to  the  P\ibllc 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  to  pro- 
vide housing  lor  persons  of  low  and  moderate 
Income;  and 

3.  2411.  An  act  to  establish  the  Cumberland 
Island  National  Seashore  in  the  State  of 
Georgia    and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has 


ex- 


amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings amd  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJl.  8708.  An  act  to  extend  the  authority 
of  agency  beads  to  draw  checks  in  favor  of 
fliiandkl  organizations  to  other  classes  of  re- 
curring payments,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  ol  the 
following  titles: 

H.B.  3337.  An  act  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  village  site  for  the  Payson  Band  of 
Tavapal-Apache  Indians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poM>:  and 

H3.  MM.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dls- 
poaltlon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Yavapai-Apache 
Tribe  in  Indian  Claim*  Commission  dockets 
Noa.  2a-E  and  aa-P,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Honse  to  a  bill  of  'he  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  1162.  An  act  to  faclUtate  the  preservation 
of  historic  monMmeiits.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1991.  An  act  to  assist  In  meeting  na- 
tional   bousing    goals    by    authoriaLng    the 


MONETARY  POLICY  IS  THE  RESPON- 
SIBILITY OF  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

'Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mdnute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
has  been  filled  with  accounts  of  inter- 
vention by  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
in  foreign  exchange  markets  to  help 
maintain  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

These  news  stories  plainly  indicate 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  has  been  oper- 
ating in  secrecy  and  that  these  accounts 
were  more  or  less  'leaked"  to  the  press. 
No  public  annoimcement  was  made  of 
the  operation  and,  once  again,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  appears  to  be 
operating  as  if  it  were  a  "separate 
government." 

Obviously,  It  is  important  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  participate  In 
maintaining  the  value  of  the  dollar,  but 
it  is  equally  essential  that  it  be  under- 
stood that  monetary  policy  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  and  that  it  cannot  be  carried 
on  independent  of  the  President.  The 
responsibility  and  initiative  on  such  mat- 
ters must  rest  with  the  administration. 
Because  of  space  limitations.  I  will  not 
be  able  to  go  into  this  question  in  detail 
at  this  point  In  the  Record:  howevw.  I 
will  extend  my  remarks  later  m  today's 
Record  and  include  newspaper  clippmgs 
on  this  point. 


namese  aggressors  to  hsdt  their  savagt 
actions.  But  undocumented,  rumor-in- 
spired gossip  generated  by  Hanoi  pro- 
duces indignant  appeals  to  "stop  bomb- 
ing the  dikes." 

The  United  States  cannot  expect  to  es- 
cape criticism  on  every  occasion.  But 
certainly  we  can  expect  the  leader  of  a 
world  organization  to  avoid  jumping  to 
conclusions.  We  can  expect  him  to  be 
evenhanded  and  imselective  In  his  criti- 
cism. We  can  expect,  above  all.  that  be 
have  concrete  evldaice  In  hand  t)efore 
making  serious  charges  from  his  intw- 
national  podlimi. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Evidently  a  quOTum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

nsunes: 

[Ron  No.  280] 


SECRETARY  GENERAL  WALDHEIM'S 
COMMENTS  ON  BOMBING  OF 
DIKES  IN  NORTH  VIETNAM 

'Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  an  edito- 
rial.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations.  Kurt  Wald- 
heim,  appealed  to  Washmgton  to  "stop 
bombing  the  dikes  of  North  Vietnam." 
Later,  perhaps  after  givmg  the  state- 
ment the  careful  thought  which  should 
have  preceded  it.  Secretary  General 
Waldheim  admitted  that  he  could  not 
verify  the  reports.  His  information,  he 
said,  came  from  "private  channels  to 
Hanoi." 

One  of  the  greatest  inconsistencies  in 
this  inconsistent  war  has  been  the  highly 
selective  criticism  engaged  in  by  pre- 
sumably intelligent,  informed  leaders. 
The  well-documented,  bnital  Invasion  of 
South  Vietnam  and  the  daUy  shelling  of 
civilians  by  the  North  Vietnamese  did  not 
bring  Imploring  words  to  the  North  Viet- 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  366 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

THE  OMINOUS  FISCAL  SOUNDS 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  sounds 
emanating  from  the  fiscal  experts  of  the 
Government  and  from  the  press  are 
ominous.  And  they  are  growing  more 
ominous  each  week.  It  now  appears  that 
in  Federal  funds,  this  Government  will 
go  deeper  In  debt — during  the  4-year 
period  endtog  next  June  30 — by  some- 
thing in  excess  of  $107  billion. 

Based  on  figures  annoimced  yesterday, 
the  Federal  fimds  deficit  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972  just  closed  on  June  30  was 
about  $26  billion.  And  the  projected  Fed- 
eral funds  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  1973  was  estimated  early  last  month 
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^^                   "                    .          *  *+  WHO  of  all  the  member  nations  of  the  RolicaU  No.  267,  HJl.  14455,  final  pas- 

^  *S7  8  billion,  but  in  my  judgment  it  Who  of  aU  ««  ™^5J  y^^Se^med  sage  of  the  bill  which  would  amend  th« 

15  well  exceed  $40  billion^  M^Hh  VlSSSTf or  the  3  000  men,  women  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  to  extend  and 

■"^"Federal  funds  deficits  add  up  ^^J*5j^'|J^^°^'^„'/^urted  in  com-  rc^  the  prc^ram  orj«*^t«J=jce  m^ 

t^--         ,:n  billions,  ™ves  during  the  1968  Tet  often-  Sat^^^^^^-SSSe,"? ^T^ 

,S IS ;ren^tufafflr-i::::  •S.?  ^LthatnotTr^^ieSdSrb^bSS^  ^'t^nST^/o^s. «...  15081.  f^ p^- 

SS1971 ::    ?J;;    "^^^'""i' .TthrLShmL^^to     sage  of  the  bill  which  would  aciend  the 

"^      r::^^.:..:^  .:^  rmUmg^a^nd  kinm.  south  viet.  ^^^^z^-^^^jt^ix 

jrurtr:i::a:i;.3-figureof  i-wofti^fauu^oft^^^^^^^^^^  T^T^ri-r.^T^:'^, 

»n"TlU?£  S  SyTud^^eTt  'cl^Ji^ZS^on^tZ':^  ^and  bl^  ^^-ses,  I  would  have  voted 

*'°*'*'-.^lexcfedlMro  billion  of  the  Secretary  General,  I  think  It  Is     "yea.            

''  "'*^o!^iw^r  H  is  sh<«king  to  realize  time  to  reassess  our  membership  in  the 

^^®^fnn;  fourth  ^f  the  entire  na-  United  Nations  and  our  financial  com-  ADJOURNMENT    IN    EXCESS    OP3 

^aS  V^Sl^vfaccS^^^^^^  mitmenttoit.  °i^     °^     ^^     ADJOURNMENT 

S^he  4  yeJi  period.  June  1969  to  June                        SINE  DIE 

973                                                    ^  ^      ,  LEGAL        SKRVICBB        ATTORNEYS  Mr.  BOOOS.   Mr.   Speaker.  I  offer   a 

Of  course,   by   whatever   method   of  should    PAY    THEIR    OWN    EX-  concurrent  resolution  ^H.  Con.  Res.  64«) 

measurement,  the  budget  is  seriously  out  pEpjgEs  TO  ATTEaTO  BAB  ASSOCIA-  and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  im- 

ofbalance.  The  Alice  in  Wonderland,  so-  xiON  CONVEaflTIONS  mediate  consideration. 

caUed  full-employment  budget  is  In  def-                 ^he  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 

St  Thrunifled  budget  which  counts  in  .  Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per-  . 

SetrS?und  surpluses  is  in  deficit.  And  mission  to  address  the  House  for  imln-  u     n,            ^^^  ^^ 

oTcoS^e  the  Federal  fmids  budget  is  in  ute    "^'TL^L^SltS^  ^  «*-"'«»  ""  ''^  "^'  °'  Representative 

^oflplt  and  imclUde  extraneous  matter.;  senate  coTtcurrtnoi .  That  :v>t withstand- 

'ISi  every  current  sign  points  to  a  Mr- HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tto  year  the  ^^^ '^'^^Z^  ot  s.c.   i32(a,    of  the 

unV^ninrsituation  National  Bar  AssociaUon.  a  fine  profee-  L^iauuve  Reorganization  Act  of   19«!    (2 

worsening  situation^ ^.^^^  organizaUon  is  holding  its  aimual  ^^  iQs\.t^  ainended  by  Section  461  of  the 

"""""""^""^  convention  in  Miami  Betich  July  31  to  L«glslatlvc  Bwsrganlzatlon  Act  of  1970  (Pub. 

rnmCISM   OP   U2J.    members    of  August  6  and  the  American  Bar  Assocl-  Law  91-610;  84  Stat. '  193  ],  the  House  of  R^- 

^^?cr  OP  WAR  IK  VIETNAM  ^^^^ ^^^%^-^^^%  ^  ^r^T p^lk' ,SiV.l"^ ^.U"; 

,Mr     DICKINSON     asked     and     was  ^^f^llZJ^^-i  adjourn  sine  die,  until  botix  Houses  of  Oon- 

.vS^^rmlssiontoaddre^th^^^^^  '"^uS'th^'"  history  of  the  OEO  ^.-^  i^^^.  L^^dT^^^^^tTnT- 

1  n±iute    to  reme  ^^^  extend  Ws  re  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^       ^  these  b^  ^^'^^^  day. ,  to  a  day  certain,  or  for  ad- 

"^^  ^^x^T=^^'    i?f  ^r^«^r    last  a^sociaUons  have  consistently  supported  loumment  sme  die. 

i  aSf  t^^^xTthe' net^^midt  -  ^^^^^  ^,  "So^er^TsAT-  T^  SPEAKER.  Is  there  c*jectio,n  . 

5ed  the   Secretary   General    of    the  ^^^^^  St^  OffloTof  L^gal  Serv-  the    request    ol    the    gentleman    from 

United  Nations  as  saying  he  had  "pnvaJLe  ^               requesting  that  all  the  legal  Louisiana? 

and   unofficial    information"    that    the  '^^'^fes^LS^^o  have  been  milk-  Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reeerri^  the 

United  States  is  bombing  the  dikes  in  g"?^? pgj'SS^ovemment  aiid  the  tax-  right  to   object-as   I   understand    the 

North  Vietnam,  and  caUed  on  the  United  '^^,^£^SS  rSicts,  have  authorized  Clerk's  reading  of  this  resolution^  aad 

SUtes  to  refram  from  such  bombing.  ^^^^^^  tSl^^  services  attor-  from  contact  witii  the  distinguish^ ma- 

Later,  after  the  damage  had  been  done,  ti^^  ^t  of  the^ojwt  funds  and  also  jority  leader  just  prior  to  its  Presentaj- 

naturaUy ,  he  conceded  that  he  could  not  ^^  ^  ^^^  p^d  while  they  attend  tion.  this  requested  approval  wiU    or  a^ 

verify  his  earlier  Inf onnatlon.  ?J^  cSivenU^  ^<*^*«  ^^  purposes  obviate  the  Intent 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Secretarj'  ^J^'^J^eJl"  think  it  is  about  time  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  the  R«)rga- 

General,  Kurt  Waldheim.  is  being  used  .v^ActKALiiate  Director  of  Legal  nizatlon   of    Congress    and   li^eed    the 

as  a  tool  by  a  carefully  planned  propa-  ^^v^^^TMr    TS^rTretalafl.  of  the  statute  evolving  from  the  Reorganization 

ganda  campaign  by  North  Vietnam  and  „        .  ^^^  Services,  should  begin  to  Act  of  1970.                              r-„™„(c=ior. 
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bomblng  dikes  in  North  Vietnam,  which  "«'»^^^=*  »^ organization  Act  of  1970,  that  the  con 

our  President  says  we  are  not  doing,  the gress  could  obviate  the  Impasse  l^tween 

Secretary   General    nowhere-I    repeat.  PERSONAL  EXPLANATION  the  legislative  and/or  authorizing  com- 
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the  North  Vietnamese,  resultmg  in  scores  ^^^^^,  ^^i^h  the  National  Institute  of  ^^L's^c^'i^^'tubsequent  concur- 

of   deaths    of    civilians    and    noncom-  Aging  was  considered.  I  would  have  voted  ^^^'^^^^  ^^  joint  action  sets  a  date 

''^''there  a  pubUc  statement  by  Mr.  '^'SiicaU  No.  266.  Hil.  14424,  final  pas-  '"^^^'^'''Sr^^l^Tm   the 

Waldheim  when  the  refugees  from  An  sage  of  the  bill  which  would  amend  the  ^^^-^F^I.o          ^ 

Loc-mostly  women  and  children-were  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  to  Provide  for  ^^^H^^^f^^  i  an,  gi^d  to  yield  to  my 

slaughtered  by  mortars  and  artillery  as  the  establlshmeiit  of  a  National  ^ttute  Mr^  JJ^Lo^ui^Li 

they  were  fleeing'  of  Aging.  I  would  have  voted  "yea  ;  friend  from  lx)Uislana. 
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Mr.  BOOaS.  The  genUeman  is,  of 
course,  correct  in  his  prtnclpal  statement 
that  under  the  terms  of  the  so-called 
Reorganization  Act  passed  several  years 
ago.  unless  some  action  is  taken,  the 
Congress  would  be  forced  to  adjourn  by 
July  31.  The  gentleman,  of  course,  is  well 
aware  of  the  fact  Uiat  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  very  important  authorlzaUon  bills, 
and  still  a  series  of  approprtatlon  bills 
that  have  not  cleared  one  body  or  the 

other. 

The  idea  at  this  time  of  attempting  to 
set  a  date  certain  for  adjournment  is 
something  that  is  just  without  the  knowl- 
edge  either  of  the  Speaker  or  of  the 
majority  leader.  We  just  do  not  know. 

As  the  gentleman  has  been  informed 
heretofore,  we  do  not  expect  to  complete 
the  work  of  this  session  prior  to  the  Fri- 
day before  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention, which  convenes,  I  believe,  on 
August  21. 

So  the  best  answer  I  can  give  the 
gentleman  is  we  just  do  not  have  a  date 
certain.  Until  such  time  as  we  were  in  a 
position  to  write  a  date  certain,  it  would 
be  a  vam  and  useless  thing  to  do  so  now. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
servmg  the  right  to  object,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  efforts,  and  those  of  the 
leadership,  but  I  submit  that  this  bodj', 
had  we  decided  to  work  hard  and  sched- 
ule heavily  last  week  and  all  of  this  week, 
could  have  certainly  brought  up  our  three 
remaining  appropriation  bills  m  the  same 
manner  they  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
past ;  that  is  by  again  fragmenting  if  not 
breaking  the  rules  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  which  we  adopted  in  full  faith,  wth- 
out  the  necessary  authorizing  bills  being 
enacted  into  law. 

We  have  done  that  regularly  all  this 
year  in  order  to  expedite  the  work  of  the 
House,  and  the  "debating  society"  on  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol  could  gel  down 
to  work  and  accomplish  the  same  thing 
on  the  necessary  or  requisite  operating 
bills  or  appropriation  Mils,  perhaps,  if  we 
held  the  whip  hand  over  them  as  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  once  and  for  all. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  simply  want  to  point 
out  we  could  still  have  an  increment  of 
dates  and  thereby  stick  to  the  principles 
of  the  Reorganization  Act  we  adopted, 
rather  than  make  it  open  ended.  That  is 
what  this  concurrent  resolution,  the  way 
it  is  worded,  will  do. 

Second,  I  believe  we  all  ought  to  realize 
in  adoptmg  this  we  are  defying  and  fly- 
ing right  in  the  face  of,  and  in  fact  going 
against,  any  attempt  to  complete  the 
business  of  the  Congress  in  due  time 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  could  the 
Hoxise  have  any  assurance,  the  slightest 
assurance,  that  having  returned  after 
Labor  Day,  following  the  Republican 
Convention,  there  will  be  a  sine  die  ad- 
journment of  Congress  sometime  in 
September? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  happy  to  >neld  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOGGS.  The   gentlemem  knows 


that  the  leadership  prepared  a  schedule 
of  days  off  for  this  session  and.  if  the 
gentleman  will  refer  to  this,  he  will  note 
that  we  expressed  the  hope  then  that  we 
would  have  completed  the  business  of 
this  session  by  August  18.  which  is  the 
Friday  before  the  Republican  National 
Convention. 

Now.  in  truth  and  in  fact,  the  House 
has  done,  in  my  judgment,  quite  well. 
But  we  still  have  the  foreign  aid  bills, 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  and  the 
foreign  aid  appropriation,  the  military 
construction  appropriation  bill,  and  the 
defense  appropriation.  These  are  very 
important  matters,  particularly  the  de- 
fense appropriation  bill.  There  is  also 
the  Water  Quality  Act  which  is  still  in 
conference  and  there  is  the  debt  limit 
extension  and  a  housing  bill. 

I  will  not  seek  to  enumerate  all  of 
them,  but  there  are  matters  of  impor- 
tance pending  Ijelore  this  body .  There  is 
welfare  reform.  We  passed  welfare  re- 
form a  year  ago.  and  it  is  still  pending 
in  the  other  body.  There  is  revenue  shar- 
ing. We  passed  revenue  sharing  a  month 
ago  or  6  weeks  ago,  and  it  is  still  pending 
m  the  other  body.  I  for  one  am  not  go- 
ing to  try  to  adjourn  this  session  of  Con- 
gress until  those  bills  have  been  enacted 
into  law.  I  hope  that  will  happen  before 
the  end  of  September  or  the  first  week  of 
October. 

I  trust  that  the  main  business  of  the 
House  after  we  come  back  from  the  Re- 
publican convention  v^ill  be  conference 
reports,  but  it  is  our  intention  to  see  that 
these  bills  are  presented  to  the  President 
before  we  leave  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  take  it  I  am  not  going 
to  get  any  kind  of  assurance  from  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  that  we 
will  not  be  here  and  in  session  on  October 
1  or  even  later  while  the  procrastinating 
Members  of  the  other  body  campaign 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  coimtry. 
seemingly,  without  any  penalty  except 
that  imposed  upon  the  House  by  forcing 
it  to  stay  in  session. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  criticize  the  other  body.  It  hEis  been 
my  experience,  having  been  here  a  long 
time,  that  many  times  this  body  is  held 
up  by  the  other  body,  but  sometimes  the 
other  body  does  not  get  our  bills  tmtil 
late  in  the  .session.  I  believe,  however,  if 
the  measures  I  mentioned  are  acted  on 
expeditiously  by  the  other  body,  we  could 
conclude  the  business  of  this  session  by 
the  first  of  October. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  ? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  want  to 
ask  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Lou- 
isiana if  he  meant  he  was  taking  the 
position  that  as  majority  leader  he  was 
not  going  to  allow  this  House  to  adjourn 
or  this  Congress  to  adjourn  sine  die  im- 
tll  all  of  the  legislative  proposals  he  rec- 
ommended had  been  signed  into  law. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  No.  Not  at  all  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  answer  to  my  good  friend's 
inquiry.  I  named  just  a  few  bills,  most  of 
which  the  President  has  said  he  consid- 
ered essential.  There  are  many  other  bills 
pending.  Whether  or  not  we  have  time  to 


consider  them  in  this  session  I  do  not 
know,  but  what  I  am  trying  to  say  to  Um 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  as  well  aa  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  is  that  except  for 
those  measures  we  have  pretty  generally 
completed  the  work  of  the  House  of  Rep. 
resentatlves. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
slana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agz«ed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIV. 
ILEOED  REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aA 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  mldnlj^t 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  reporti 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERA'nON 
OF  HJl.  14911.  LEAVE  FOR  MEM- 
BERS OP  ARMED  FORCES  IN  A 
MISSING  STATUS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1049  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration: 

The  Clerk  retul  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks.  104S 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thli 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  UntoB 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  14811) 
to  amend  titles  10  and  37.  United  States  Codi, 
to  authorize  mfimbera  of  the  armed  foroei 
who  are  In  a  missing  status  to  acc\imul»t« 
leave  without  limitation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  kod 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranklnf 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servloes,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  r^lle.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rlae  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  tad 
the  previous  question  shall  be  conaldwtd  m 
ordered  on  the  bUl  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  reconamlt. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Colihr)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yldd  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebrask* 
(Mr.  Martin)  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolutioa  malw 
in  order  HJl.  14911.  a  bill  authorizing 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are 
in  a  missing  status  to  accumulate  leave 
without  limitation.  The  rule  provides  for 
1  hour  of  general  debate  on  the  bill  and. 
of  course,  as  an  open  rule  it  is  open  to 
amendment.  This  bill  Is  very  brief  and  so 
is  its  objective.  The  bill  simply  authori« 


-a  amendment  to  the  present  law  so  as 
ff^  prisoners  of  war  an  extension  of 
Sne  for  accumulated  leave. 

under  the  present  law  a  man  in  the 
«rvice  who  is  a  prisoner  of  war  can  ac- 
Suate  under  certain  conditions  up  to 
oodays  of  leave.  This  would  amend  that 
iftw  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  law 
M  long  as  these  unfortunate  people  are 
prisoners  of  war. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  hear  a  great  deal 
about  the  prisoners  of  war.  In  fact,  all  of 
the  arguments  that  are  made  for  end- 
mu  the  war  are  based  primarily  upon 
the  fact  that  we  want  to  get  our  prison- 
ers back  home. 

This  is  an  unfortunate  situation  that 
we  find  ourselves  in  In  dealing  with  this 
Communist  country.  It  is  very  difficult 
even  to  find  out  how  many  of  our  boys 
they  have  there  as  prisoners. 

This  is  the  least  that  we  can  do  for 
tola  mlUtary  personnel.  I  do  not  antici- 
pate one  single  vote  against  this  bUl.  As 
one  who  is  always  concerned  about  the 
cost  of  every  piece  of  legislation  that 
comes  before  my  committee  and  comes 
before  this  body,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
enthusiastically  embrace  this  bill  and  ita 
accompanying  cost. 

It  is  estimated  it  will  cost  somewhere 
between  $13  millicxi  and  $14  million,  if 
the  war  is  ended  in  1973,  if  our  prison- 
ers are  released  at  that  time.  If  it  goes 
as  far  as  1975,  it  would  cost  a  little  more 
than  $15  millicai. 

I  say  this  is  the  least  that  we  can  do 
for  those  who  are  suffering  over  there  in 
these  prisons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  address  myself 
very  briefly  to  another  phase  of  this  un- 
fortunate war — a  war  that  we  should 
never  have  gotten  into  to  begin  with — 
but  a  war  that  once  we  got  into  It,  we 
never  have  attempted  to  win.  Rather,  we 
have  followed  the  usual  procedure  of 
appeasement  in  dealing  with  the  Com- 
munists. 

I  know  that  it  is  an  unfortunate  war.  I 
know  that  every  effort  is  being  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  end 
this  war  on  some  semblance  of  an  hon- 
orable basis.  But  it  is  burning  me  up  to 
see  the  tactics  that  some  people  in  this 
country  use  to  express  their  opposition 
to  the  war. 

Now  I  am  not  gdng  to  go  into  any 
political  or  partlssua  discussion  here.  But 
whether  it  be  a  gracious  thing  to  do  or 
not,  I  am  just  going  to  pick  out  one  in- 
dividual who  has  aroused  my  particular 
Ire  in  the  last  few  weeks — and  I  refer 
to  a  certain  actress  by  the  name  of  Jane 
Fonda  who  has  Just  visited  Hanoi.  I  do 
not  know  how  she  got  over  there.  I  just 
wish  she  had  never  gotten  there.  I  wish 
she  had  stayed  at  home  to  begin  with. 
Nor  do  I  know  what  her  political  phi- 
losophy is. 

Now  what  good  purpose  could  she  have 
in  going  over  there  and  making  the  ut- 
terances that  she  made?  Did  she  go  over 
there  to  try  to  end  the  war — which  is 
the  common  goal  that  all  of  us  seek? 
You  and  I  and  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States— all  patriotic 
Americans — some  of  whom  may  differ  as 
to  how  the  war  might  be  ended,  seek 
to  achieve  that  simple  goal  of  ending  the 
war. 


What  purpose,  I  repeat,  did  she  hope  to 
achieve?  IMd  she  go  over  there  to  plead 
with  Hanoi  to  end  the  war?  Did  she  be- 
seech Hanoi  to  release  our  boys  impris- 
oned there?  I  have  not  seen  anything  in 
the  printed  word  emanating  from  there 
that  Indicated  that  that  wa«  her  pur- 
pose. On  the  contrary,  the  strong  infer- 
ence is  that  she  want  over  there  with 
pleasing  platitudes  to  the  comnum 
enemy;  with  assurances  that  this  coun- 
try was  divided  on  the  war. 

I  saw  a  picture  of  this  misguided 
woman  in  the  press  the  other  day  as  she 
was  leaving  the  hostile  country  with  her 
clenched  fist  waving  at  the  Hanoi  sol- 
diers; with  they  in  turn  having  broad 
smiles  upon  their  faces. 

What — I  repeat — what  was  the  pur- 
pose? What  did  she  hope  to  accomplish? 
The  inevitable  conclusion  one  must  reach 
is  that  she  went  over  there  to  encourage 
them  in  their  fight;  to  h.cAd  on;  to  defeat 
the  anti-Communists  erf  South  Vietnam 
and  to  wreak  further  injury,  bodily  harm, 
death,  and  bloodshed  upon  the  Ameri- 
cans who  remain  over  there. 

I  try  to  have  sympathy  with  the  other 
fellow's  point  of  view.  The  most  chari- 
table thing  that  I  can  say  about  this 
woman  is  that  she  is  misguided,  she  lives 
in  a  synthetic  and  unrealistic  world;  in 
a  Hollywood  atmosphere,  as  it  were.  Yes, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  actions  of  this,  I  repeat, 
misguided  person  is  unpardonable.  In 
previous  wars  she  would  have  been 
charged  with  treason.  Certainly  if  she 
were  a  citizen  of  North  Vietnam  and 
used  the  same  taujtics  in  this  country 
she  would  have  been  so  charged — and 
likely  have  faced  a  firing  squad  on  her 
return  to  her  homeland. 

Will  her  actions  hasten  the  release  of 
these  prisoners  of  war?  Will  they  hasten 
the  return  of  those  of  our  men  and 
women  who  still  wear  the  uniform  over 
there?  I  do  not  want  to  be  too  hard  on 
people  who  differ  with  me.  but  I  cannot 
arrive  at  any  conclusion  other  than  that 
this  effort  on  her  part  end  that  of  other 
similarly  misguided  people  can  result 
in  the  prolongation  of  the  war. 

I  hope  and  I  think  most  of  the  people 
of  America  share  the  views  that  I  have 
tried  so  feebly  to  express. 

I  wish  that  I  possessed  the  powers  of 
speech  to  appropriately  decry  and  de- 
plore the  actions  and  the  utterances  of 
this  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Miss 
Fonda,  by  virtue  of  her  talents  as  an 
actress,  has  achieved  considerable  status 
in  our  great  commcwi  country — a  posi- 
tion which  she  would  have  found  far 
more  difficult  to  attain  in  a  foreign  and 
communist  coimtry.  I  can  only  repeat 
that  I  deplore  this  unfortunate  incident. 
By  contrast,  I  rather  like  the  action  of 
another  Americsin — Stephen  Decatur 
who  exclaimed  when  others  were  ques- 
tioning another  war.  "Our  country!  In 
her  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  naay 
she  always  be  in  the  right;  but  our  coun- 
try, right  or  wrong." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martim)  ,  and 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  completely  the 
remarks  of  the  dlstlngulahed  chairman 


of  the  Rules  Conamittee,  the  gentleman 
from  MlaBlBslppt  (Mr.  Oouan) . 

The  purpose  of  HJR.  14911  is  to  permit 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are 
in  a  missing  status,  including  prisoners 
of  war,  to  accumulate  leave  at  the  nor- 
mal rate  without  limitation  as  to  the 
total  amount  of  leave  which  may  be  so 
accumulated. 

It  is  estimated  that  if  all  the  uni- 
formed services  personnel  now  carried  as 
miqutng  Jn  action  or  prisoners  of  war  are 
removed  from  that  status  in  fiscal  year 
1973,  the  cost  would  be  113,899,000.  If 
this  were  to  occur  In  fiscal  year  1974,  the 
cost  would  then  be  $15,837,000.  These  are 
nonrecurring  costs  which  depend  on 
when  the  prisoners  and  missing  are  re- 
moved from  their  missing  status.  Once 
these  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
are  removed  from  missing  status,  no 
further  costs  will  be  incurred  under  this 
bill. 

The  committee  report  contains  a  letter 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  favor- 
ing this  bUl. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
unanimously  recommends  enactment  of 
this  bill. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDINQ  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HJR.  14542.  AIR  FORCE  OFFI- 
CERS AUTHORIZED  STRENGTH 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  1048  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Bxa.  1048 

Resolved,  That  up«M»  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shaU  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  reeolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  VWiole  Houae  on  the  St»t«  of  the 
UrUon  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (H.R. 
14642)  to  amend  the  Act  of  September  26. 
1966.  PubUc  Law  89-606.  to  extend  for  four 
years  the  period  during  which  the  authortiied 
numbers  for  the  grades  of  major,  lleFOteii*nt 
colonel,  and  colonel  In  the  Atr  Poroe  may  be 
Increaeed,  and  for  othrer  purpoeea.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shaU  oontlnue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Set  vices,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flv»- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclualon  of  the  ooo- 
slderatlon  of  the  bUl  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rlae  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  HOTiae  vrtth  such  amandnaents  a*  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  prerloua  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bUl 
and  amendmenta  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKIK.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  ULx.  Speaker.  I 
jield  30  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from 
Nebraska  iMr.  Martin),  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. ,^^„ 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1048 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
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general  debate  for  consideration  erf  H.R. 
14542,  the  purpoee  of  which  is  to  extend 
the  period  during  which  the  authorized 
numbers  for  the  grades  of  major,  lieuten- 
ant colonel,  and  colonel  In  the  Air  Force 
may  be  Increased. 

The  leglslaticHi  would  ext«id  for  4 
years— from  June  30.  1972— the  number 
of  Air  Force  field  grade  ofBcers  author- 
ized to  serve  on  active  duty.  PaUure  to 
extend  the  authority  would  mean  that 
the  number  of  field  grade  ofBcers  al- 
lowed to  serve  as  colonel  or  lieutenant 
colonel  would  be  based  upon  the  1954 
toble. 

It  would  continue  for  4  years  the 
authority  for  1.000  addlUonal  lieutenant 
colonels  and  1 .500  majors. 

The  legislation  would  enable  the  Air 
Force  to  continue  its  current  promotion 
pro-am. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 

the  rule. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  explained.  House  Resolution 
1048  provides  for  an  open  r\;le  and  1  hour 
of  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  14542  Is  to  extend 
for  4  additional  years  Public  Law  89-606. 
which  expired  June  30.  1972.  This  law 
prescribes  an  increased  number  of  Air 
Force  field  grade  officers  authorized  to 
serve  on  active  duty.  This  bill  will  enable 
the  Air  Force  to  continue  its  current 
promotion  program. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  bill  is 
$4,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1973.  $4,100,000 
lor  fiscal  year  1974.  $4,300,000  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  and  $4,300,000  for  fiscal  year 

1976. 

The  committee  report  contains  a  let- 
ter from  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  favoring  this  bill. 

Minority  \iews  were  filed  by  Mr.  Pike 
opposing  this  bill  on  the  ground  that  the 
Air  Force  rank  structure  is  to  heavy.  He 
notes  that  the  Air  Force  has  more  lieu- 
tenant colonels  than  second  lieutenants, 
and  almost  twice  as  many  majors  as 
second  lieutenants. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  re- 
ported the  bill  by  a  vote  of  31  to  5. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  wsis  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  14638.  AMENDING  FEDERAL 
CIVIL  DEFENSE  ACT  OP  1950 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr.  Sisk)  and  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1047  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  1047 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thla 
resolution  It  sbaU  be  In  order  to  move  tbat 
the  House  reaoive  ItaeU  Into  the  ComnUttee 
ol  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (HJl.  146S8) 
to  further  amend  the  Federal  ClvU  Defense 


Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  to  extend  the  ex- 
piration date  of  certain  authorities  there- 
under, and  for  other  purposes  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bUl 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
lo  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule  hi  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
IMII  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sasre  without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit  After  the  passage  of 
H.R.  14538.  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
shall  be  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  3772,  and  it  shall  then 
be  In  order  to  consider  the  said  Senate  bill 
In  the  House 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hotir. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Martin)  , 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1047 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  HH. 
14538.  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  extend 
the  expiration  date  of  certam  authorities 
under  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act. 
After  passage  of  H.R.  14538,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  shall  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  S.  3772  and 
It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the  Senate 
bill  In  the  House. 

The  programs  involved  are  those  to 
make  payments  for  travel  and  per  diem 
expenses  of  trainees  at  civil  defense 
schools,  to  produce  and  mamtain  radio- 
logical equipment  and  to  donate  the  same 
to  States  by  loan  or  grant,  £ind  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  States  for  neces- 
sary and  essential  State  and  local  civil 
defense  personnel  and  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

The  legislation  also  increases  the  per 
annum  authorization  for  financial  assist- 
tmce  for  personnel  and  administrative 
expenses  from  $25  million  to  $35  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  purposes  of  these  programs  are: 
tend  for  4  years  the  financial  assist- 
ance programs  currently  authorized  by 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950. 
The  present  act  expired  on  June  30.  1972. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  14538  is  to  ex- 
First,  to  make  paj-ments  for  travel  ex- 
penses of  trainees  at  civil  defense 
schools;  second,  to  provide  radiological 
equipment  and  donate  the  same  to 
States  by  loan  or  grant:  and  third,  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  States  for 
civil  defease  personnel  and  administra- 
tive expenses.  The  per  annum  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  assistance  for  persormel 
and  administrative  expenses  is  increased 
from  $25,000,000  to  $35,000,000. 

In  estimating  costs  the  committee  re- 
port provides  projected  appropriations 
and  projected  expenditures.  Projected 
expenditures  for  these  programs  are 
$21,700,000  for  fiscal  year  1973,  $30.- 
500.000  for  fiscal  year  1974,  $33,100,000 
for  fiscal  year  1975  and  $34,800,000  for 
fiscal  year  1976. 


The  committee  report  contains  %  ^^ 
ter  from  the  Department  of  nriTiiMi 
favoring  this  bill. 

There  are  no  minority  views  In  tba 
committee  report. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Senleei 
unanimously  approved  the  bill. 

Chairman  Hubert  has  requested  a  l> 
hour  open  rule. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  tte  reac^ 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.      

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  3542,  ARMED  SERVICES 
LEAVE  ALLOWANCES 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1046  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks.  1046 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thb 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (Hi. 
3543)  to  amend  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  paym.ent  of  travel  and  trani- 
portatlon  allowances  to  certain  members  al 
the  uniformed  services  in  connection  with 
leave.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In  the 
House  on  any  amendment  adopted  In  th« 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  th« 
comm.lttee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  now  printed  in  the  bill.  The  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to 
final  passage  without  Intervening  motion  ex- 
cept one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out Instructions. 

Mr,  MADDEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebras- 
ka (Mr.  Martin),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1046 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  HJl. 
3542.  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  authorise 
payment  of  travel  and  transportation  al- 
lowances to  certain  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  In  connection  with  leave. 

The  legislation  would  provide  travel 
and  transportation  allowances  between 
consecutive  overseas  assignments  in  or- 
der that  servicemen  could  return  home 
and  assist  their  families  in  packing  and 
moving.  Bachelor  personnel  would  be 
provided  the  same  allowances. 

The  benefits  would  Include  transporta- 
tion provided  in  kind  abotird  military, 
chartered,  or  commercial  carriers,  or  re- 
imbursement in  lieu  of  such  travel.  While 
awaiting  such  transportation  and  while 
traveling  overseas,  a  per  diem  allowance 
is  authorized  at  the  established  rate  for 
the  particular  location  involved.  Within 
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tH.  continental  Dtalted  State.,  relm- 
JjLSait  for  actual  co«te  oJ  transpor- 
JSS^  commerxdal  carrtew  or  a  mne- 
STallowance  for  prlvat^  provided 
SMWWrtatlon  would  be  provided. 

AMTOxlmately  8,000  senrtoemen  womd 
he  dMble  for  the  travel  and  transporta- 
SJJ^owance»  at  an  estimated  annual 

"mt' Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 

the  rule.  .        . , 

Mr  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
Dose  of  H.R.  3542  Is  to  provide  travel  al- 
^wMices  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  between  consecutive  oveiseefi  a«- 
slanments  in  order  that  they  may  return 
h^to  assist  in  the  moving  of  their  de- 
pendents or,  in  the  caae  of  bachelor  per- 
g^id  to  visit  with  family  and  friends. 

The  annual  cost  of  this  bill  is  esti- 
mated at  $2,414,000,  given  present  force 
lerels.  Future  costs  could  fluctuate  de- 
pending on  force  levels. 

The  committee  report  contains  a  let- 
ter from  the  Department  of  Defense  fa- 
voring this  leglslatlaa. 

There  are  no  minority  views  In  the 
committee  report. 

The  Committee  (Hi  Armed  Services 
unanimously  recommended  enactment  of 

the  bill. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  _^_^_^_^____ 

AIR  FORCE  OFFICERS  AUTHORIZED 
STRENGTH 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJl.  14542)  to  amend 
the  act  of  September  28,  1966.  PubUc 
Uw  89-«06,  to  extend  for  4  years  the 
period  during  which  the  authorized 
numbers  for  the  grades  of  major,  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  and  c(donel  In  the  Air 
Force  may  be  increased,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

n*   THK   COMIUTTSX    Or   THX    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  restdved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  H.R.  14542.  with  Mr. 
McFall  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bUl  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Ullnols  (Mr.  Pricb)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  O'KON- 
ssi)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr,  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
YLR.  14542  Is  a  bill  which  would  permit 
the  Air  Force  to  continue  f<M-  4  years  its 
current  promotion  program  for  majors, 
lieutenant  colonels  and  colonels. 

Before  going  into  what  the  bill  will 
provide,  I  think  it  is  most  essential  to 
understand  what  the  bill  will  not  do. 

Y\xii,  It  does  not  provide  for  any  in- 
crease in  grade  authorlzatiODS  for  the 
Air  Force. 


Secood,  It  does  not  aocrierate  the  ad- 
vancement at  (rfBoers  -ovw  that  wMoh 
has  been  maintained  for  the  past  6  yeazs. 
Third,  it  does  not  give  the  Air  Fene 
ofSoers  an  advantage  over  ofBom  In  the 
Army,  Navy  or  Marine  Corpa— in  fact,  it 
will  not  even  give  to  the  Air  Fotee  oCDoen 
the  same  promoti(»x  equity  as  mjoved  by 
the  ofncers  in  the  other  aenrlces. 

Now,  what  will  the  bill  do. 

It  will  continue  the  Air  Famt  promo- 
tian  program  which  has  f  mictlaaed  over 
the  last  6  years  and  providee  for  the 
flezlbi]^  imrBiBHTT  to  maintain  the  oor- 
rent  promotion  phaae  points  and  <m>or- 
tunlty.  It  provides  promotion  leaMidllty 
for  Air  Force  offloen  to  aasore  them  that 
advancement  (Y)pcKtanttlea  will  remain 
stable  and  that  all  year  grow>e  win  be 
treated  alike  as  they  pass  throoidi  the 
various  promoticn  zones.  It  removee  the 
doubt  and  concern  onst  "promotion  out- 
look" that  now  pervades  the  ot&etx  corps 
in  the  Air  Force. 

As  you  liiay  be  aware,  the  current 
ofBoer-grade  relief  measure.  Public  Law 
8SM06,  expired  on  June  30  of  this  year. 
This  act,  the  fifth  in  a  series  of  short- 
term  relief  measures  which  have  been 
provided  to  the  Air  Force,  was  enacted  Iv 
the  Congress  in  1986  for  a  period  of  8 
years.  The  expiration  at  Public  Law  8»- 
606  and  without  new  legislation,  the  Air 
Force  will  revert  to  the  field-grade  limits 
imposed  by  the  OfBcer-arade  LlmltAtion 
Act  of  1954. 

Whoi  this  act  was  passed  in  1954.  it 
provided  for  each  s«>arate  service, 
tables.  11p^i«ng  by  grade  the  number  of 
majors  and  above.  Numerical  limits,  for 
each  grade,  were  bfued  on  the  number 
and  distribution  of  officers  serving  on 
active  duty  in  each  of  the  services  at  the 
time  the  legislation  was  enacted.  The 
limits  on  the  percentage  of  officers  au- 
thorized to  serve  in  the  grade  of  colonel 
and  lieutenant  colonel  were  therefore 
lower  for  the  Air  Force  because,  at  the 
time,  they  had  a  relatively  junior  officer 
force  in  terms  of  years  on  active  duty.  In 
1963,  just  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Officer-Grade  Limltatian  Act,  only  18 
percent  of  the  Air  Force  officers  had 
more  than  12  years  in  service  compared 
with  32  percent  in  the  Army  and  the 
Navy.  Today,  the  Air  Force  has  about  34 
percent  In  this  category. 

The  object  of  restrictlans  on  Air  Force 
promotions  in  1954  was  to  prevent  too 
many  young  officers  from  progressing  too 
rapidly  to  the  senior  grade.  WlthlnS 
years,  however,  the  Air  Force  outgrew 
the  permanent  grade  limitations  con- 
tained in  the  act  and,  as  a  result,  in  1959 
reUef  was  granted  by  the  Congress.  Sub- 
sequently, relief  acts  have  been  granted— 
the  last  being  in  1966  for  a  period  of  6 
years. 

When  the  House  passed  the  1966  Grade 
Relief  Act,  it  did  so  in  a  form  that  would 
have  given  permanent  relief  to  the  Air 
Force.  In  the  Senate,  however,  the  bill 
was  changed  to  provide  only  temporary 
relief.  They,  the  Senate,  reasoned  that 
they  did  not  consider  it  wise  to  meet  the 
promotion  problems  of  one  service  on  a 
permanent  basis  without  regard  for  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  needs  of  the 
other  services.  They  then  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Dcuartment  of  Defense 
would  conduct  an  examination  of  the 
officer  structure  In  the  various  services 


wklifli  woald  resnttiln  uniform  ptomotikn 
leddatton-And  ecruttefale  pramotton  op- 
poctmtlar  among  the  •errloes.  thm  Bouse 
conferesa  aoe«>ted  the  Senate  versian. 

It  Is  my  duty  to  report  that  even 
though  this  Congress  has  been  urging  the 
Department  of  Pr^if'**  to  come  forth 
wttb  such  uniform  pwmottflo  leglslattan 
slnoe  1859,  no  suitable  leglslatlan  has 
been  pnpsnted.  ^ .  ^ 

The  gvadfe  reUef  In  1986  and  ii^ch 
this  bill  seeks  to  continQe,  would  permit 
the  Air.  Pone  to  pramoie  to  colonel  at 
the  2l8t  year,  to  lieutenant  ctdonal  at  the 
17th  year,  and  to  major  at  the  lltta  year. 

Hie  Aiiny  now  i>romoteB  to  colonel  at 
the  21st  year  and  the  Navy  to  captain  at 
the  20th  to  2lst  year. 

The  Army  and  Navy  promote  to  lieu- 
tenant colonel  and  commander  by  the 
14th  and  Iflm  year,  as  compared  to  the 
Air  Force  at  17  years. 

The  Army  promotes  to  major  at  the 
ninth  year,  the  Navy  to  lieutenant  com- 
mander at  the  eighth  year  while  the  Air 
Force  promotes  to  major  at  the  llth 
year. 

You  will  note  that  the  Air  Force  to 
nearly  all  the  areas  referred  to  by  this 
bUl  promotes  at  a  later  date  than  the 
other  servlocs.  Failure  to  grant  this  relief 
would  cause  tiie  Air  Force  to  promote  to 
colonel  at  the  22d  year,  to  lieutenant 
colonel  at  the  18th  to  19th  year,  and  to 
major  at  the  12th  year.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  attract  and  retain  qualified  officers  if 
we  do  not  provide  them  promotion  op- 
portunities at  least  somewhat  compara- 
ble to  those  to  the  other  services.  Now, 
what  would  be  the  consequences  of  our 
failure  to  enact  this  legislation. 

First,  it  would  place  a  moratorium  on 
active  dttty  field-grade  promotion  pro- 
grams for  at  least  1  year.  That  Is— 
the  grade  of  major,  lieutenant  colonel 
andcohmel. 

Second,  It  would  force  the  demotion 
and/or  elimination  from  active  duty  of 
3,000  field-grade  officers.  It  should  be 
pototed  out  here  that  by  law.  tovolun- 
tary  elimination  would  affect  only  re- 
serve officers  while  demotions  only  regu- 
lar officers.  It  \&  unlikely  that  either  ac- 
tion could  be  Instituted  without  causing 
considerable  trauma  and  damage  to  the 
morale  of  all  Air  Force  officer  personnel. 
Third,  to  the  extent  that  elimination 
of  officers  would  not  be  accompanied  by 
reduced  force  levels,  expensive  pilot  and 
navigator  training  rates  would  have  to 
bo  tocreased  to  order  to  replace  those 
officers  forced  to  leave. 

Ftourth,  the  promotion  potots  for  Air 
Force  offlcers  would  agato  slip  up  to  6 
years  bdhlnd  the  Army  and  Navy  due  to 
the  lower  percentUe  of  field-grade  offi- 
cers authorized  for  the  1954  Offlcor- 
Grade  Limitation  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  those  who 
would  suggest  that  we  not  pass  this 
vitally  needed  act  claiming  that  the 
grade  structure  of  all  of  the  services  has 
become  too  high.  I  agree  that  this  Is  a 
matter  wtiisHa.  needs  thorough  scrutiny  by 
the  Armed  Services  Oonunittee.  and  I 
«t>aii  recommend  to  the  chairman  of  that 
committee  that  this  become  our  No.  1 
project  during  the  next  session  of  the 

Congress.  But  at  this  stage  when  Air 

Ftoree  personnel  are  bearing  the  brunt  of 

the  activity  to  Southeast  Asia.  I  can 
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think  of  no  worse  act  we  can  do  than 
to  fall  to  grant  the  relief  provided  In 
this  bill.  Some  would  advocate  that  we 
should  make  a  beginning  toward  reduc- 
ing the  grade  structure  someplace  and 
this  bill  Is  the  place  to  start.  I  submit, 
however,  that  we  should  continue  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  to  Air  Force  officers 
until  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  entire  officer  structure  of  all 
the  services.  To  deny  the  Air  Force  this 
relief  would.  In  my  opinion,  be  cata- 
strophic in  our  efforts  to  build  an  all -vol- 
unteer force.  I  can  think  of  no  greater 
priority  legislation  required  than  this 
piece  of  legislation  currently  before  you. 

I  urge  the  support  of  everj'  Member 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
our  colleague  on   the  committee   (Mr. 

B&AY). 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  great 
reluctance  I  oppose  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation. I  have  a  great  admiration  for  the 
work  that  the  Air  Force  Is  doing.  I  also 
realize  that  they  have  a  very  serious 
personnel  problem.  It  is  a  problem  that 
is  not  altogether  of  their  making.  How- 
ever, our  approach  to  this  problem,  that 
Is  handling  this  problem  In  a  makeshift 
manner.  Is  worsenmg  and  compounding 
the  Air  Force  problem.  Passage  of  this 
legislation  today  will  only  give  the  Air 
Force  a  temporarj-  easmg  of  this  same 
problem  and  will  make  its  ultimate  situa- 
tion even  more  difficult. 

I  believe  It  was  10  years  ago  when  leg- 
islation very  similar  to  this  came  before 
the  committee.  At  that  time  I  suggested 
that  we  work  out  legislation  that  would 
take  care  of  the  Air  Force  promotion 
problem  on  a  permanent  basis,  Instead  of 
merely  continuing  and  worsen  a  bad 
situation.  I  was  assured  that  by  the  next 
tmie  that  this  legi&lation  came  up  that 
this  would  have  a  permanent  situation; 
that  they  would  bring  out  substantial  leg- 
islation that  would  cure  this  perscmnel 
problem  in  the  Air  Force.  That  went  oft, 
I  believe,  for  8  years. 

Four  years  ago,  the  matter  again  came 
up.  At  that  time  I  said  I  did  not  intend 
to  vote  for  that  legislation  which  is  very 
similar  to  this.  I  again  asked  the  Air 
Force  to  work  out  a  real  system  of  pro- 
motion instead  of  merely  continuing 
and  aggravating  an  already  bad  situa- 
tion. 

At  that  time  several  of  us.  including 
myself,  received  a  promise  that  there 
would  be  positive  legislation  coming  up 
by  the  Ume  that  that  4-year  extension 
was  over.  Instead  of  that,  no  tangible 
attempt  has  been  made  to  suggest  proper 
and  permanent  legislation.  Today  we 
have  the  same  legislation,  only  worse. 

Every  time  you  continue  this  person- 
nel mess,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  It, 
It  is  worse  when  it  comes  up  again. 

The  problem  that  worries  me  is  that 
of  the  Junior  officers  of  the  Air  Force, 
those  that  we  must  especially  work  to 
retain  are  being  faced  with  a  more  un- 
certain future. 

As  long  as  we  pass  this  type  of  legis- 
lation there  will  be  no  attempt  by  the 
Ait  Force,  no  attempt  to  work  out  a  per- 
manent solution.  II  this  bill  is  passed — 4 
years  from  now  they  will  come  up  with 
the  same  type  of  legislation  to  attempt 
to  patch  up  a  worsening  situation. 


I  realize  It  is  probably  futile  to  attempt 
to  defeat  this  bill,  but  at  least  we  can 
send  to  the  Air  Force  and  Defense  De- 
partment a  message  that  we  expect  a 
real  and  sane  piece  of  legislation,  not  a 
stopgap  patch. 

The  more  opposition  that  we  can  show 
to  this  legislation,  it  may  encourage 
them,  to  come  up  with  something  tangi- 
ble and  real  4  years  from  now 

I  believe  that  we  are  doing  the  Air 
Force  a  great  disfavor  to  continue  to  put 
off  the  solution  of  this  problem.  I  have 
nothing  against  the  Air  Force.  They  are 
doing  a  wonderful  job.  But  they  are  not 
handling  the  personnel  problems  prop- 
erly and  many  Air  Force  officers  of  aJl 
grades  have  told  me  that  they  are  not 
handling  these  problems  properly. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY  I  vield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H  WILSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  has  made  a 
very  valid  argument,  but  I  wonder  if  It 
Is  not  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
the  gentleman  should  be  criticizing  at 
this  time  rather  than  the  Air  Force. 

The  problem  we  have  facing  us  is  not 
the  total  fault  of  the  Air  Force — it  is  also 
the  fault  of  the  Defense  Department  It- 
self and  perhaps  all  of  us.  I  think  that 
is  where  we  shotild  lay  the  blame  rather 
than  to  be  critical  of  the  Air  Force  in  this 
particular  instance. 

Mr.  BFIAY  I  think  there  is  merit  to  the 
gentleman's  statement.  I  am  not  trjing 
to  especially  blame  the  Air  Force.  The 
officers  of  the  Air  Force  are  a  fine  group 
of  men. 

But  all  of  us  are  partially  responsible 
for  putting  something  off,  a  sensible  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  It  is  the  junior  of- 
ficers who  are  suffering. 

I  agree  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  perhaps  all  of  us,  have  been  In 
some  part  responsible  for  this.  But  what 
worries  me  Is  that  we  are  going  to  deteri- 
orate the  strength  of  the  Air  Force  and 
lose  some  of  the  finest  young  officers  that 
we  have  in  the  Air  Force  unless  we  ap- 
proach this  in  the  proper  manner,  which 
we  are  not  doing. 

I  wish  this  was  only  a  continuation  for 
1  year.  But  the  trouble  Is  that  unless  we 
get  tough  you  will  never  get  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and.^or  the  Air  Force  to 
face  up  to  this  problem  imtll  they  must 
do  so. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  'Mr.  Pixi;) . 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  yielding  me  so  much  time,  he 
knowing  full  well  that  I  am  going  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  this  legislation. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  much — or  any 
question — in  the  minds  of  many  people 
in  America  but  that  our  entire  milltarj' 
establishment  is  overloaded  with  chiefs 
and  underloaded  with  Indians. 

It  is  overloaded  with  fat  and  imder- 
loaded  with  muscle.  We  have  too  much 
logistic  tail  and  not  enough  fighting 
power. 

All  that  this  bill  does  is  put  the  con- 
gressional .'^eal  of  approval  on  a  military 
establlshmwit  which  Is  all  fat  and  not 
enough  fight.  This  Ls  a  bill  for  the  colo- 
nels  and   the   lieutenant   colonels   and 


the  majors.  That  is  what  It  Is  for.  We  an 
awsj-e  of  this  problem.  There  are  many 
epitaphs  that  you  can  say  for  any  effort 
that  anybody  makes  to  reform  this  sit- 
uation. 

You  have  all  heard  all  of  your  life  all 
these  reasons  why  we  cannot  do  it.  Plrjt, 
"We  are  studying  It."  Then.  "We  are 
appointing  a  Commission."  Thai,  "The 
Pentagon  is  going  to  come  up  with  a 
report."  This  has  been  going  on  for  year 
after  year  after  year  after  year. 

Today  we  are  in  the  situation  where 
there  are  more  than  12  officers  in  the 
Air  Force  for  every  airplane  in  the  Air 
Force.  The  Air  Force  has  less  than  10,000 
planes  and  has  over  124,000  officers. 

Forget  the  enlisted  men.  There  are 
124,000  officers  for  less  than  104)00 
planes.  There  are  more  lieutensuit  colo- 
nels and  colonels  than  there  are  planes 
and  missiles  combined  In  the  Air  Force. 
In  fact,  there  are  more  than  twice  ai 
many  lieutenant  colonels  and  colonels 
as  there  are  planes  and  missiles. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marj'land.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  That  Is  an  im- 
pressive statistic,  and  I  was  very  mudi 
taken  with  the  gentleman's  report.  What 
would  be  a  soimd  ratio  In  the  view  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  PIKE.  In  my  personal  Judgment, 
I  would  sa,y  that  the  Air  Force,  as  far  as 
officer  structure,  is  a  little  high  on  over- 
all structure,  but  where  they  are  really 
high  is  in  the  realm  of  colcwiels  and  ma- 
jors. They  are  low  in  second  lleutenanta: 
they  are  low  in  first  lieutenants;  they  are 
low  in  captains.  These  are  the  people  who 
fly  the  planes  and  do  the  fighting. 

What  we  are  after  here  In  this  legisla- 
tion is  not  to  benefit  those  who  fly  planes 
and  push  triggers;  this  is  to  benefit  those 
who  fly  desks  and  push  papers.  This  leg- 
islation is  of  great  benefit  to  all  kinds  of 
people  who  are  ccdlecttag  flight  pay  and 
never  fly  an  airplane. 

We  have  in  our  hearings  what,  to  me, 
is  a  very  pathetic  statement,  and  It  came 
when  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
presented  this  bill  to  the  full  committee. 
He  said: 

Even,  though  the  Congress  has  been  virglng 
since  1989  that  the  Department  of  Defenae 
submit  legislation  which  wlU  produce  a  high- 
er degree  of  similarity  and  equality  of  treat- 
ment for  aU  officers  throughout  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  such  legislation  la  not  ytt 
ready  to  be  presented  to  the  Congress. 

We  spend  so  much  time  complaining 
about  how  all  the  flow  of  power  has  gone 
from  Congress  to  the  executive  branch, 
but  here  it  Is,  13  years  that  Congress— 
which,  as  I  understand  It,  has  the  duty 
to  raise  and  support  armies — has  been 
waiting  for  the  Pwitagon  to  tell  them 
what  the  Pentagon  wants  them  to  do. 

I  submit  to  you  ladles  and  gentlemen 
that  this  particular  bill— which  continues 
to  endorse  a  bloated  rank  structure, 
which  continues  to  support  fat  as  Dis- 
posed to  muscle,  which  continues  to  say, 
we  do  not  need  the  people  who  are  flying 
the  planes  In  combat;  we  need  the  desk 
jockeys — should  be  defeated.  We  passed 
similar  legislation  just  6  years  ago.  It  was 
the  same  as  this  legislation.  It  was  Iden- 
tical, and  during  the  ensuing  6  years  the 
Air  Force  cut  down  Its  total  number  of 
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^goen  by  4.806.  The  entire  Air  Force 

'"the  totsd  number  of  ofBcers  went  down 
igte  but  they  went  up  by  39  lieutenant 
Xds.  170  colonels,  and  1^2  ^f  ors^ 
Sw  wait  up  in  all  the  grades  but  they 
Mnt  down  in  fighting  power. 

n  we  support  this  leglslaUcm  and  let 
them  do  it  for  4  more  years,  I  can  tell 
^Members  we  are  going  to  see  nothing 
bat  more  of  the  same.         ,^    ,.  ,  , 

jilr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 

"V  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
T  vieid  1  mtaute  to  the  disthigulshed 
chilnnan  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
committee,  the  genUeman  from  Loui- 
siana i  Mr.  Hubert). 

Mr  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  subconunittee  for 
vleldlng  I  also  compliment  the  pentle- 
inan's  subcommittee  for  the  thorough- 
ness of  Its  hearings. 

I  too  want  to  compliment  my  dear 
Irlend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr  PnaE)  for  the  great  job  he  did  In 
inmtlgatlng  this  entire  matter  which  Is 
a  subject  that  in  Itself  needs  investiga- 
tion. I  made  the  gentleman  chairman  of 
a  special  subcommittee,  which  held  ex- 
tensive hearhigs  on  the  matter.  In  his 
usual,  typically  thorough  manner  the 
gentleman  has  made  his  report  and  I 
am  anUcipatlng  he  will  prepare  legisla- 
tion to  offer  to  the  full  committee  In  the 
neart  session  of  Congress  so  we  can  pro- 
ceed from  there. 

I  can  understand  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tiftiiftn  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brat),  also 
because  I  share  somewhat  his  opinion. 
We  sat  on  the  same  subcommittee  to- 
geUier.  Tills  situation  is  somewhat  un- 
satisfactory to  me  and  members  of  the 
committee,  but  we  are  faced  with  a 
situation  where  we  have  to  be  prsuitical 
people.  This  is  a  sort  of  Interim  arrange- 
ment until  we  can  get  the  oversdl  le  '"5- 
latlon  which  we  need  so  btuQy,  and  r 
liqynriing  greatly  on  the  gentleman  f  i  <.. 
New  York  (Mr.  Pnci;)  to  propose  legisla- 
tion which  will  take  care  of  this  entire 
problem  for  all  the  services. 

However,  now  we  are  confronted  with 
ft  legislative  proposal  to  provide— for  a 
short  period  of  4  years — the  continuation 
of  authority  for  officer  grades  within  the 
Air  Force. 

The  ability  of  the  Air  Force  to  carry 
out  Its  assigned  duties  rests  heavily  upon 
Its  success  In  acquiring  and  retaining  a 
quality  officer  force.  The  rapid  advance 
of  technology  associated  with  the  cquIp- 
ment  which  is  In  Air  Force  custody, 
emphasizes  the  urgent  necessity  of  at- 
tracting young  men  with  the  requisite 
qualifications  to  serve  in  responsible 
leadership  positions  throughout  the  Air 
Force. 

To  be  successful  in  this  endeavor,  the 
Air  F\3rce  must  be  competitive  with  busi- 
nesB,  industry,  government,  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  with  other  services.  In 
order  to  compete  successfully  with  these 
people,  the  Air  Force  must  be  able  to 
provide  career  opportunities  at  leaat 
comparable  to  those  afforded  officers  in 
Uie  other  services.  In  this  connection, 
grade  advancement  at  regular  and  pre- 
*ctable  intervals  for  qualified  officers 
«««BU  absolutely  essential. 

TlMre  are  those  who  sUege  that  there 


are  too  many  senior  officers  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I  would  point  out 
that  we,  the  Congreas,  have  provided  the 
legislative  authority  for  the  current 
grade  structure.  The  Air  Force  has  caa- 
splcooualy  and  continuously  operated 
within  the  letter  and  Intent  of  the  guid- 
ance which  has  been  provided  by  the 
Congress,  even  though  there  ha«  been  a 
growing  disparity  In  the  career  progres- 
sion patterns  of  the  service — much  to 
the  distrew  of  the  Air  Force  officer. 

It  is  evident  that  a  permanent  solu- 
tion to  the  service  ineqihtles  must  be 
found,  and  I  urge  the  Department  of 
Deftense  to  expedite  its  proposals  for 
uniform  legislation  for  all  the  services. 
However,  until  such  ttaie  as  new  per- 
manent legislation  is  enacted,  we  have  a 
responsibiUty  to  the  115,000  Air  Porce 
officers  to  approve  this  bill. 

To  neglect  this  simple,  although  tem- 
porary remedy  at  a  relatively  modest 
cost  would  not  only  be  shortsighted  In 
the  face  of  oiur  efforts  to  establish  an 
all-volunteer  force,  It  would  be  simply 
unjust  to  the  career  Air  Force  officer. 

I  therefore  join  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in  urging 
full  support  for  H  R.  14542. 

Mr.  OTKONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  give  my  strongest  support  possible  to 
this  legislation. 

Since  the  dlstlngTiished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  has  detailed  the  con- 
tents of  the  bill,  I  win  not  repeat 

Afl  I  view  the  bill  before  you.  there  Is 
only  one  simple  question — do  we  want  to 
continue  to  provide  Air  Force  ofBcera  ap- 
proximately the  same  promotion  (vpor- 
tunlties  as  are  provided  to  cAcen  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  then  you 
should  vote  for  this  blU.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  waait  the  Air  F>9rce  (rfttcer 
to  be  promoted  approximately  3  to  5 
years  later  than  his  contemporaries  in 
the  otiier  mlHtary  servlcea,  you  should 
cast  a  neg'  '  vote.  That  is  the  real 
question  before  us  today. 

Others  here  undoirf>tedly  claim  that  we 
have  too  many  officers — that  is,  124 — 124 
officers  to  fly  9,676  planes.  But  thoee  ^lo 
would  challenge,  ignore  the  basic  facta 
that  to  addition  to  the  aircraft,  the  Air 
Force  officer  must  manage  1,054  ICBM'b; 
221  strategic,  tactical,  airlift,  and  general 
purpose  squadrons;  and  3,583  Installa- 
Wooa  around  the  worid. 

For  one  moment,  let  us  look  at  our 
rated  officers  In  the  Air  Tmce  which  on 
June  30, 1972  had  55.688  pilots  and  navi- 
gators. Of  this  number,  4,274  were  colo- 
nels and  371  were  generals  assigned  to 
senior  executive  and  command,  poeitions. 
Of  the  remaining  51,040  officers.  14,702 
are  navigators  and  38.338  are  pilots. 
These  38,338  are  being  used  as  follows: 

There  are  22,260  assigned  aircrew  or 
histructor  duties  or  are  engaged  in  ad- 
vanced flying  training.  This  equates  to 
2.24  pilots  for  each  Air  Force  airplane. 
And,  at  this  point,  I  would  remind  you 
that  few  of  today's  aircraft  have  a  oMn- 
jdement  of  only  one  pilot. 

There  are  8,539  assigned  to  oversee 
aircraft  use,  control  flying  and  related 
activities  and  to  do  a  wide  variety  of 
other  command  and  staff  jobs  requiring 
rated  expertise. 

There  are  5,539  broadening  their  man- 
agement abilities  in  nonflying  duties  or 
attending    broad    advanced    education 


programs.  For  example,  not  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  offloera  In  oommunioa- 
tioos,  missile  operations,  electronics,  air- 
Rimft  maintenance  or  loglatlct  may  be 
rated  offtoera.  Not  man  than  20  Percent 
of  the  Intelligence  officers  and  30  percent 
of  the  R.  t  D.  officers  may  be  rated,  while 
up  to  one- half  of  the  weapons  controUera 
may  be  in  this  category.  While  a  peace- 
time environment  produces  a  career  de- 
velopment opi)ortunity  for  these  officers, 
their  reason  for  betag  in  the  force  Is  to 
provide  an  active  duty  reserve  of  rated 
officers  to  meet  the  increased  demands 
of  a  contingency  or  war.  and  fill  the  gap 
during  the  time  It  takes  to  realiae  pro- 
duction from  increased  flying  training. 
Now.  let  us  look  to  the  status  of 
colonels,  lieutenant  colonds.  and  majors 
in  the  Air  Force  insofar  as  participation 
in  Southeast  Asia  Is  concerned.  I  believe 
you  will  find  these  statistics  of  interest. 
Ninety-seven  percent  of  all  Air  Force 
ctrtMiBls  have  been  to  Southeast  Asia.  All 
but  57  of  3,738  have  served  there.  Of  the 
155  colonels  In  the  war  zone  today,  83 
are  pilots  while  62  others  are  in  duties 
requiring  rated  skills  and  41  are  colonels 
in  nonrated  Jobs.  There  are  also  39 
colonels  in  Southeast  Asia  now  on  tem- 
porary duty  in  flying  Jobs. 

The  statistics  on  lieutenant  colonels 
are  nearly  as  impressive.  Ninety-seven 
percent  of  the  Ueutenant  colonels  in  the 
Air  Force  have  been  to  Southeast  Asia, 
and  677  are  there  today.  The  333  lieu- 
tenant colonels  in  Southeast  Asia  are 
fUling  18  percent  of  the  rated  jobs  for 
pilots  of  all  grades. 

Of  the  23,646  Air  Force  majors,  89  per- 
cent have  been  to  Southeast  Asia,  39  per- 
cent have  completed  a  full  tour.  There 
are  1,054  majors  there  today  and  18  per- 
cent of  the  pilot  jobs  are  being  filled  by 
the  389  pilots  in  this  grade. 

By  comparison,  70  percent  of  the  Air 
Force  caiTtains  and  18  percent  of  the  Air 
Force  lieutenants  have  served  in  the 
combat  zone. 

I  point  these  figures  out  to  show  who 
we  would  affect  if  we  faUed  to  pass  this 
bill— primarily  those  who  have  given  a 
career  to  the  mihtary  forces  and  who 
may  still  be  serving  ha  the  combat  area. 
But  equally  important  if  we  do  not 
extend  the  present  authority,  we  would 
reduce  Air  Force  coionei  authorizations 
by  1,000  and  lieutenant  colonel  authori- 
sations by  4,500  while  not  changing  total 
officer  requirements  for  the  Air  Force. 
This  would  mean,  even  with  a  cessation 
of  all  field-grade  promotions  during  fis- 
cal year  197S,  the  Air  Poree  would  be 
over  the  statutory  Umitatlon  by  some  100 
coionels  and  3,000  lieutenant  cirionels  on 
June  30,  1913. 

To  accomplish  a  reduction  of  1,000 
colon^s  and  4,600  lieutenant  colonels  in 
fiscal  year  1973,  about  200  Reserve  lieu- 
tenant colonels  would  have  to  be  RIFed. 
Approximately  IjBOO  regular  lleuteaiant 
cQlonelfi  would  have  to  be  demoted  to 
their  permanent  grade,  and  this  would 
create  an  overage  or  approximately  800 
majors  so  approximately  800  Reserv* 
majors  would  be  forced  out. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  tlueat  of  demotion  would  precipitate 
the  "voluntary"  retirement  of  100  colo- 
nels and  approximately  1,200  lieutenant 
colonels. 
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In  toto.  nearly  2.200  officers  would 
leave  the  Air  Force  throiigh  nnUanned 
eariy  retirement  or  RIP  actions  durtag 
flBcal  year  1973.  Of  these  2.200  offlccrs 
who  leave,  it  Is  expected  that  at  least 
1,100  would  be  pilot*. 

Thlfl  would  reeult  In  the  need  for  the 
training  of  1.100  new  pUcrts  and  even 
at  the  rate  of  220  additional  pilots  each 
year  for  5  foUowlng  years  to  build  back 
the  required  inventory  as  determined  by 
national  security  policy,  the  addltionaJ 
cost  to  the  Air  Force  would  be  $26,000,000 
annually  for  each  of  the  next  5  years. 
The  cost  to  train  a  pilot  is  approximately 
$120,000.  And  these  figures  do  not  take 
Into  accoimt  any  additional  unprogram- 
med  losses  which  undoubtedly  would  re- 
sult from  reduced  retention  which  would 
be  encountered  from  the  demotion  or 
RIF  actions. 

I  potat  this  out  to  show  that  failure  to 
enact  this  le«rialaUan  would  result  in  a 
much  greater  cost  to  the  Air  Force  than 
Its  enactment— at  a  ratio  of  about  6^2 

to  1. 

So  since  we  have  eliminated  dollars  as 
a  reason  to  object  to  this  bill,  what  is 
left  is  philoeophy  as  to  career  patterns 
and  oppotrunity  vls-a-vis  the  desired 
shape  of  the  mUitary  structure.  We  could 
pontificate  on  this  subject  for  days  and 
perhaps  never  reach  agreement,  but  in 
my  opinion,  what  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense need  to  do  is  to  reexamine  the  of- 
ficer structure  and  come  to  grips  with 
the  manv  hard  decisions  that  will  have 
to  be  made  to  this  area — designing  a 
realistic  program  for  the  decade  ahead. 
We  have  been  assured  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  to  the  midst  of  such 
a  study  at  this  time  and  will  have  a  pro- 
gram ready  to  imveil  about  the  middle 
of  next  year. 

In  the  meantime,  we  really  have  no 
practical  alternative  but  to  approve  the 
legislation  before  you  today  not  only  be- 
cause failure  to  do  so  would  completely 
shatter  Air  Force  morale  but  also  it 
would  practically  destroy  any  hope  of 
obtaining  an  all-volunteer  Air  Poree. 
OenUemen,  I  urge  your  support. 
Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CKONSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  sympatiietic  with  these  of- 
ficers who  would  be  passed  over  and  will 
not  get  promoted,  but  when  I  was  in  the 
service  a  generatioo  ago  it  was  common 
knowledge  that  the  Air  Force  was  the 
beet  place  to  be  If  you  wanted  to  get 
promoted  fast.  Nobody  objected  at  that 
time  to  the  Air  Force  to  the  fact  that 
the  officers  were  getttog  overpromoted, 
and  were  becoming  majors  and  colonels 
and  generals  at  a  very  early  age. 

Some  of  this  represents  just  the  haz- 
ards of  the  Job. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question.  We  are  not  telling  the  Air 
Force  which  individuals  to  retire,  we  are 
merely  saying  that  this  Is  the  largest 
number  of  officers  It  can  have  in  the  serv- 
ice. It  i*;  UD  to  the  Air  Force  to  select 
out  those  colonels  or  those  majors  or 
captains  that  they  do  not  believe  are 
very  good.  Why  then  Is  it  going  to  cost  a 
lot  to  cut  down  on  those  promotions?  It 
Is  up  to  the  Air  Force  to  let  go  the  people 


who  are  not  very  promising  officers.  This 
could  result  to  a  very  efficient  operation. 
Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 
The  only  way  I  could  answer  his  ques- 
tion is  to  simply  say.  as  I  said  to  the  be- 
ginning, that  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
pick  on  the  Air  Force,  and  why  we  should 
not  treat  them  to  exactly  the  same  fash- 
ion as  we  treat  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Marine  Corps.  That  is  what  this 
bill  proposes  to  do.  That  is  the  best  way 
that  I  can  answer  the  genUeman's 
question. 
Mr.   PIKE.   Mr.    Chairman,   will    the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr  O'KONSKI.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  able  genUeman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Pikb).  ^  ^      ^ 

Mr  PIKE.  On  the  business  of  treat- 
tog  them  equally,  is  it  not  true  that  by 
and  large  the  officers  to  the  Army  do  not 
get  flight  pay,  and  by  and  large  the  of- 
ficers to  the  Air  Force  do  get  flight  pay? 
Have  not  the  officers  to  the  Air  Force 
gotten  a  great  big  leg  up  right  away? 
Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Yes. 
Mr.  PIKE  So  right  there  the  Air  Force 
is  already  at  an  advantage;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Ultoois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  so  that  I  might 
answer  that  question? 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  the  ones  who  fly  do  get  flight 
pay  to  the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  or  where- 
ever  they  may  be. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  would  say  that  there 
is  another  difference,  and  that  is  out  of 
the  1,500  or  1.600  prisoners  that  are  betog 
held  by  the  North  Vietnamese,  that  you 
should  take  a  look  at  the  rank  of  those 
todividuals,  take  a  look  at  who  they  are; 
they  are  majors,  they  are  lieutenant 
colonels,  and  they  are  colonels.  The  cas- 
ualties of  officers  in  the  type  war  we  are 
fighting  to  southeast  Ab.a  is  much  differ- 
ent from  that  of  any  other  war  that  we 
have  engaged  to  in  the  past.  There  is  a 
larger  attrition  than  there  has  been  to 
the  average  war  among  these  ranks. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
genUeman  yield  further? 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  >Tield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIKE  Just  as  a  statistic  on  that 
matter  to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  15  percent 
of  the  Air  Force  casualties  were  majors, 
3  percent  were  lieutenant  colonels,  less 
than  1  percent  were  colonels,  20  percent 
were  enlisted  men,  and  all  the  rest  were 
lieutenants  and  captains. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  afraid  that  the  comment 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  might 
unnecessarily  mislead  some  people  here. 
I  do  not  think  he  totended  to  todicate 
that  the  job  of  the  Air  Poree  in  South- 
east Asia  is  not  daiagerous. 

But  to  try  to  compare  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  going  to  Southeast 
Asia  on  inspection  tours  with  those  pilots 
who  are  flying  dangerous  missions  into 
North  Vietnam  and  toto  the  combat 
areas  and  who  are  actually  flghttog — I 
have  .seen  them.  I  have  talked  to  them — 


I  have  been  at  noany  Air  Force  bai«  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  have  seen  them  Uk« 
ing  off  ajid  returning  on  varloua  als. 
sions,  and  I  do  not  think  that  U  ths  aoit 
of  comment  that  should  be  left  un- 
challenged. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  so  I  nujr 
reply  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  for  the  purpose  ol  a 
reply. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  did  not 
mean  to  imply  that  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress visiting  Southeast  Asia  could  be 
compared  with  somebody  who  has  been 
asked  to  fly  over  North  Vietnam.  TlMa 
is  a  dangerous  mission. 

I  am  saytog  that  I  suspect  that  nut 
numbers  of  officers  want  to  load  thdr 
record  with  a  visit  to  Vietnam— that  li 
why  you  have  the  statistics  approach- 
ing 100  percent.  I  would  be  very  sut- 
picious,  that  large  numbers  of  those  peo- 
ple who  went  to  Vietnam  were  not  in 
great  danger  and  to  no  greater  dancer 
than  I  was  as  a  visiting  Congressman. 

That  is  why  I  do  not  think  those  sta- 
tistics are  very  valid.  These  peojde  who 
fought  over  Vietnam  and  who  were  In 
danger  of  getttog  shot  down  did  go  oo  a 
very  hazardous  mission.  I  have  enonnom 
respect  fo  them. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  ChairmM, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  PRICK  of  Ullnoia.  In  commenttng 
on  the  statistics  quoted  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  on  casualties,  the  overall 
statistics  of  all  the  services. 

However,  I  would  like  to  potat  out  that 
eighty  percent  of  the  Air  Force  casualtta 
were  to  the  officers'  rank. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  That  answers  the 
question  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 
Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

Mr.  PIKE.  Eighty  pereent,  as  I  saia 
were  officers — but  only  15  percent  of 
them  were  colonels.  Fifteen  percent  were 
majors  and  3  percent  were  lieu- 
tenant colonels.  Less  than  1  percent  wwt 
colonels  and  all  the  rest  were  second 
lieutenants     or     flrst     Ueutenants    or 

captatos.  .._«*,.# 

This  Is  not  a  bill  for  the  benefit  of 
combat  pUots— this  is  a  bill  for  the  baie- 
flt  of  colonels  and  Ueutenant  colonela. 

Mr.    O'KONSKI.    Mr.    Chairman.  I 
thank  the  genUeman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. ,^  .  .^ 
In  clostog,  I  Just  want  to  say  that  the 
committee  Is  not  happy  with  this  situa- 
tion. We  know  that  we  have  a  prowoa. 
We  have  been  discusstog  this  matter 
from  every  conceivable  angle  M»d  we 
Just  came  to  the  conclusion  that  to  spUe 
of  the  fact  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
conditions  that  exist  among  all  the  sen- 
ices  we  reported  this  bUl  as  a  temponW 
measure  to  await  broad  recommenda- 
tions for  a  remedy.  . 
But,  for  the  time  betog,  because  m 
the  peculiar  situation,  we  have  a  m«o^ 
ity  of  the  members  of  the  subconunlM* 
and  of  the  whole  committee,  by  a  ■»• 
stantial  majority,  who  are  of  the  optaW 


^»  -•  have  no  alternative  for  the  pres- 
!?iSS  to^  along  with  tills  bill. 
•t^*%CE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
JSd  5  minutes  to  Uie  gentleman  from 
Mida  (Mr.  Bvxvrrt) . 
'^  BmWETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
Jfrt  to  the  statistics  Just  quoted  by 
!!fooUeague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
S^,f  iSch  are  also  repeated  to  his  mi- 
Smy  viw" .  I  had  already  asked  for 
£  to  point  out  something  with  regard 

^5SrS,'^SS' legislation  is  fc«r  lieu- 
tj^Sto-lt  is  for  the  captains.  That  is 
-xactlywhomitlBfor. 
^n»e  sutlstlcs  that  are  referred  to  here 
-w^nd  I  will  add  tiiem  up  again-- 
STstatistics  show  tiiat  54  percent  of  all 
Z  M*ualties-«nd  this  is  on  page  10  of 
Jh.  reoort,  and  were  cited  agato  by  the 
SuXn  from  New  York-*4  p«cent 
rfthem  are  lieutenants  and  captains. 
iUt  is  what  a  military  career  is.  Where 
in  they  gotog  to  go?  This  is  a  career.  A 
Sn  enters  tiie  Air  Force  to  become  a 
oUot  or  an  Air  Force  officer,  looking  for- 
wud  to  some  promotion  or  to  some  w- 
Bortunlty.  So  tiiis  is  that  opportumty. 
"^11115  is  not  a  thing  for  generals  or 
Ueutenant  generals  or  somethtog  of  that 
tvne.  This  bill  is  primarily  to  help  these 
wisnants  and  these  captains  who  are 
gecking  a  career  or  who  are  willing  to 
have  a  career  in  the  armed  services. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  by  saytog 
tome  of  the  things  that  have  been  said 
already  here,  but  I  would  like  to  repeat 
them  I  did  not  totend  or  expect  to  speaJt 
oo  this  bill  because  l  am  not  on  the  sub- 
conunittee,  but  I  really  do  beUeve  it  is 
neceasary  for  us  to  give  at  least  the 
same  opportunities  to  the  people  to  the 
Air  Force  that  we  give  to  the  Army,  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  the  Navy— and  that 
Is  all  that  this  does— and,  to  fact,  it  falls 
a  little  short  of  that. 

There  is  no  magic  to  the  1954  law 
that  this  would  put  us  back  in.  If  that 
was  a  mistake,  then  perhaps  this  Con- 
gi«88  has  made  the  mistake,  but   the 
responsibUlty    is    on    the    shoulders    of 
Congress.  The  responsibility  Is  not  on  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  on  the  Air 
Tone  to  provide  for  the  laws  of  this 
country  with  regard  to  the  defense  of 
this  country.  The  responsibUity  is  on  you 
from  New  York  and  me  from  Florida 
and  other  Members  of  Congress  to  come 
forth  with  good  law  to  this  field.  We 
cannot  say  we  have  been  waiting  for  13 
yean  for  the  Departanent  to  come  up 
with  a  better  answer.  Perhaps  they  think 
the  law  we  passed  in  1954  was  not  a  par- 
ticularly good  answer.  That  is  what  they 
were  saying  to  us.  It  Is  not  a  good  an- 
swer; the  1966  law  was  a  better  answer. 
The  law  we  have  before  us  today  is  a 
continuation  of  that  law.  It  is  our  fault 
here  to  Congress  If  we  are  not  Uvtog  up 
to  our  responsibility  as  outiined  to  tiie 
Constitution.  We  are  the  ones  who  ought 
to  be  dotog  that,  '^'e  have  a  better  sug- 
pestiwi  that  follows  along  with  another 
comment  made  in  the  mtoority  report. 
That  Is  about  the  flight  pay.  Whose  fault 
is  flight  pay?  If  there  is  something  wTong 
about  flight  pay  and  the  people  sitting 
behind  desks  today  are  drawing  flight 
pay,  whose  fault  is  it?  It  is  the  fault  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  of  America.  It  is  our 
fault  if  there  is  something  wrong  about 


it  and  we  ought  to  change  It  if  there  Is 
something  wrong.  We  ought  to  bring 
witnesses  in  to  see  why  we  have  it. 

Perhaps  we  have  it  because  we  want 
to  conttoue  a  career  for  these  men.  May- 
be it  is  necessary  to  do  It.  Maybe  there 
is  good  logic  behind  it.  Maybe  it  ought 
to  be  lo<rtced  toto.  I  thou«ht  the  genUe- 
man from  New  York  was  heading  a  com- 
mittee to  look  toto  this.  Perhaps  he  was 
not.  But  certainly  it  Is  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  look  toto  the  situation.  If  there 
Is  something  wrong  about  flight  pay,  we 
should  be  doing  something  about  it.  We 
should  do  it  ounelves.  You  should  never 
ask  anybody  else  to  do  something  when 
vou  have  the  power  to  do  it. 

Are  the  military  services  overloaded 
with  chiefs?  Whose  fault  is  that?  That  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, but  agato  it  is  our  fault. 

In  summary  I  will  say  this  is  the  best 
law  we  have  before  us.  If  we  repeal  the 
law,  if  we  do  not  pass  the  law  that  is  be- 
fore us,  we  will  Just  be  gotog  back  to  our 
1954  law  that  Congress  was  not  very 
proud  of,  because  it  extended  exceptions 
to  it  through  the  years.  The  Air  Force 
is  not  very  proud  of  it;  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  not  very  proud  of  it ;  but  it 
is  not  their  repsonslbiHty ;  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNDB.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding.  Would  not  the  gentleman 
agree  if  this  legislation  Is  not  enacted 
that  the  necessary  persormel  action  wiU 
be  forced  upon  the  Air  Force,  which  wiU 
be  tragic  with  respect  to  the  careers  cer- 
tainly of  various  offlcere  we  are  here  com- 
mendtog.  ,^    , 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  certainly  would.  I 
would  say  it  is  a  whole  lot  analogous  to 
what  we  have  to  medical  doctors  in  the 
Air  Force.  We  have  a  group  of  men  who 
have  a  specialty  which  is  at  a  premium 
today  to  American  society  where  they  are 
getting  good  sidaries  for  comparable 
work,  and  better  pay  than  to  the  armed 
services.  We  ought  to  be  glad  we  have 
these  fine  men  who  give  that  much  time 
and  effort  and  energy.  Itiey  get  more 
money  by  doing  ttie  same  thtog  lees  dan- 
gerously outside. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Ultoois.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentieman  from 
Calif omia  fMr.  Charlks  H.  Wilsom)  . 

Mr.  CHARLES  H,  WILSON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  strong  support  of  this  bill 
and  would  like  to  respond  specifically  to 
the  views  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  which  have  been  expressed  on  this 
floor  today,  and  to  his  mtoority  views  to 
the  committee  report.  I  share  his  con- 
cern about  the  problem  of  utilization  of 
manpower  to  the  armed  services.  I  served 
on  the  subcommittee  he  chaired  which 
looked  toto  that  matter.  Frankly.  I  was 
dlsappototed  to  the  conclusions  reached 
by  that  subcommittee  and  I  filed  mi'  brief 
statement  of   addiUoaal  views  to  that 
effect.  I  do  not  behave  that  a  real  effort 
was  made  to  do  an  todepth  study  of  the 
problem.  To  draw  the  drastic  conclusions 
Mr.  PiKi  did  on  the  basis  of  this  study, 
which  touched  only  the  surface  of  the 
problem,  was  unjustified. 


I  beUeve  tht«  same  tooomplete  ap- 
proach is  reftocted  to  Mr.  Piki'b  minor- 
ity views  on  the  bill  now  under  ooosider- 
atloo.  Look  for  a  m<HneDt  at  aome  of  what 
he  says  and  what  he  does  not  say : 

Mr.  Pm  talks  about  124.124  ofDoers 
to  fly  9.676  planes,  but  he  doe*  not  talk 
about  the  fact  that  moat  of  today's  air- 
craft require  more  than  one  pilot,  or 
the  fact  that  Air  Force  oflloers  also  man- 
age 1,064  ICBMs.  221  strategic,  tactioal, 
airlift  and  general  purpose  squadrons 
and  many  hundreds  of  instaUations 
annmd  the  world. 

Mr.  Pna  suggests  that  the  Air  Force 
has  flight  pay  as  an  tooentive  for  its 
officers  and  therrfore  does  not  need  these 
additional  authorixations.  He  does  not 
teU  you  however,  that  over  half  of  the 
Air  Ptorce  officers  draw  precisely  the  same 
pay  as  the  nonrated  officers  of  the  other 
E«iTic86,  nor  does  he  teU  you  that  officers 
cjf  other  services  who  fly  also  receive 

flight  pay.  . ,    ^ 

Mr.  Pnu  asserts  that  the  Air  Force 
compare*  unfavorably  to  the  Army  to 
that  the  Air  Force  has  37  percent  field 
grade  officers  versus  29  percent  to  the 
Army.  However,  he  fails  to  tell  you  that 
37  percent  of  the  Navy  officers  are  field 

grade  also. 

Mr.  PiK«  also  asserts  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  to  the  numbers  of  field 
grade  officers  stoce  1954.  However,  he 
ignores  the  fact  that  this  was  permitted 
by  the  five  relief  measures  provided  by 
the  Congress  and  that  they  were  designed 
to  do  precisely  this  as  the  Air  Force  of- 
ficer force  matured. 

Mr.  Pnue  talks  about  officer  participa- 
tion in  Vietnam,  but  then  reports  casual- 
ty statistics.  The  facts  on  participation 
which  he  neglected  to  pcant  out  are  that 
aU  but  57  of  the  3.700  Air  Force  pilot 
colonels  have  served  there,  and  that  97 
percent  of  the  lieutenant  oolong  and 
89  percent  of  the  majors  have  also  been 

there. 

til  Pike's  discussion  of  "grade  creep 
Is  very  toteresting,  but  if  we  look  at  the 
pero^tage*  of  general  and  field  grade 
offlcen  authorited  under  the  1947  Offloer 
Personnel  Act.  and  project  that  to  the 
125.000  officer  force  to  today's  Air  Force, 
we  would  find  an  authorization  for  937 
generals  rathw  than  the  418  indicated  to 
the  mtoority  views;  10,000  colonels  m- 
stead  of  6307;  17,500  lieutenant  colo- 
nels rather  than  the  15.228  on  board; 
and  23,750  majors  compared  to  the  23,962 
reported  to  the  mtoority  views.  Pertiaps 
the  "grade  creep"  we  have  been  hearing 
about  may  not  have  developed  to  quite 
the  "gallop"  we  have  been  led  to  believe. 
This  cosnparison  suggests  that  the  creep 
has  been  dovnward.  to  contrast  to  what 
Mr.  PIKE  has  suggested. 

I  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  same  look 
at  the  problem  as  the  genUeman  from 
New  York,  To  the  Umited  extent  that 
we  got  toto  the  problem,  I  believe  that 
the  Air  Faroe  grade  structure  was  ade- 
quately Justified,  but  I  nevertheless  share 
the  view  ol  many  of  you  that  further  to- 
depth study  needs  to  be  d<»ie  when  the 
DOD  proposal  geU  here.  But  let  us  not 
now  reject  this  measure  on  the  basis  oi 
hasty  oooclusions  drawn  from  a  shallow 
look  at  the  problem.  This  would  have 
a  severely  demoralizing  impact  on  the 
Air  Force  which  would  be  significant  and 
long -lasting. 
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••  I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Price)  In  urging  your  support  of 
HJl.  14542  and  the  temporary  contlnua- 
tkm  of  authority  for  Air  Force  officer 
grades. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  minols.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ylrtd  5  mtnutM  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  <Mr.  Lxecirr). 

Mr.  LEOGBTT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  not  going  to  take  6  mlnutee. 
But  I  would  add  this:  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  developed  some  very  In- 
teresting ngurw  that  we  have  got  9.800 
airplanes  and  124.000  ofScers,  cuid  that 
ts  12  offlcera  for  every  airplane,  and 
there  must  be  something  vntmg  with 
that.  I  think  tf  you  look  over  on  page  4 
of  the  report  you  will  see  we  have  got 
68.000  officers  In  the  Navy  and  680  shiiw 
operative,  and  that  means  we  have  got 
100  officers  for  every  ship  In  the  Navy; 
therefore,  there  must  be  something 
wrong  with  that. 

I  think  this  is  an  area  that  the  chair- 
man has  said  we  Eire  going  to  have  to  look 
at  very  carefully.  I  think  part  of  our 
problems  are  being  compounded  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  had  a  mlllton-men 
reduction  in  our  military  service  over 
the  past  several  years.  We  have  Indicated 
that  we  are  going  to  study  and  revise 
this,  but  I  think  to  capriciously  play  with 
a  very,  very  large  number  of  the  careers 
of  our  Air  Force  personnel  by  rejecting 
this  bill  out  of  hand  Is  not  the  way  to 
fairly  play  with  our  national  defense. 

I  urge  passage  of  the  bin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  doubt  we 
have  put  ourselves  in  a  box.  Our  armed 
services  have  too  many  high-ranking 
ofllcers.  We  have  more  gjnerals  and  ad- 
mirals today  than  we  had  in  World  War 
n,  when  the  size  of  our  fighting  force  was 
several  times  larger. 

We  should  not  have  let  ourselves  get 
into  this  condltlOTi.  But  now  that  we  are 
In  It,  what  is  the  best  way  out? 

My  good  friend  Otis  Pike  says  we 
should  get  out  by  rejecting  the  bill  before 
us,  thus  forcing  the  Air  Force  to  reduce 
substantially  Its  complement  of  majors, 
lieutenant  colonels  and  oolongs  to  1954 
lerela. 

Congressmeui  Pnu  Is  one  of  oar  most 
distingxilshed  Mwnbers.  I  do  not  doubt 
that,  were  he  Secretary  of  Defense,  we 
would  have  a  tighter,  cheaper,  and  more 
effective  military  establishment  than  we 
have  today.  But  In  this  case,  I  must  dis- 
agree with  him. 

The  field  grade  officers  In  question  here 
today  include  some  of  the  Air  Force's 
most  capable  men.  The  Air  Force  Is  a 
technological,  sophisticated  business.  Al- 
most all  of  its  most  critical  jobs  are  per- 
formed sitting  down  and  have  not  only 
relation  to  airplanes,  but  ICBMs  Intelli- 
gence training,  R.  U  D.  The  Air  Force 
does  not  need  the  lower  level  gunbearers 
that  the  Army  requires. 

The  Air  Force  reqxiires  Judgment  that 
comes  only  with  experience.  Most  of  the 
most  successful  and  hig^y  regarded 
pilots  In  the  world  fall  into  this  age 
group.  Robin  Olds  was  a  full  colonel  at 
the  time  hi  shot  down  4V2  Mig  fighters 
over  North  Vietnam. 

The    same    practice    is    followed    In 


civilian  life.  The  m.en  the  airlines  put  in 
the  driver's  seats  of  their  747'3  and  other 
large  airplanes  are  in  their  very  late 
thirties,  forties,  or  early  fifties — exactly 
the  age  group  we  are  discussmg. 

If  we  turn  these  men  out  of  the  serv- 
ice, we  will  lose  In  more  ways  than  one. 
Under  the  present  administration,  gov- 
ernment support  for  economic  conver- 
sion to  peacetime  pvirpoees  Is  zero.  Un- 
employment is  high  and  it  is  not  going 
to  get  lower.  It  is  particularly  hlsh 
among  fortylsh  men  with  high  techni- 
cal training.  If  we  throw  these  men  out 
of  the  service,  either  they  will  join  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  or  they  will 
force  somebody  else  to  do  so.  This  is  the 
last  thing  we  need.  We  will  also  lose  a 
critical  part  of  our  fighting  force. 

Moreover,  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
them  retirement  benefits  whUe  receiving 
no  services  from  them. 

I  believe  that  we  must  reduce  the  size 
of  our  military  establishment.  But  this 
Is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 

Neither  can  we  simply  retain  these 
senior  men  while  reducing  overall  force 
strength.  This  would  close  off  the  pos- 
sibility of  promotion  for  lieutenants  and 
captains  for  many  years  to  come,  which 
would  be  both  unfair  and  a  morale  dis- 
aster. 

So  It  seems  to  me  our  only  course  is 
to  reduce  the  number  of  new  Junior  of- 
ficers we  take  in.  We  can  become  more 
selective  'mp roving  quality  while  de- 
creasing quantity.  If  this  means  reduc- 
tion of  the  ROTC  program,  so  be  it. 

Congressman  Pike  points  out  that  the 
majority  of  colonels  are  excused  from 
flying  but  continue  to  draw  flight  pay. 
This  is  a  ridiculo\is  practice  which  should 
stop  immediately. 

But  the  bill  itself  Is  highly  desirable, 
and  required  by  the  predicament  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  I  urge  its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  CKONSKI.  Mr.  Chahroan,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  to  our  mutual 
friend  and  able  collea^rue  «Mr.  Hau.). 

Mr.  HAIiL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  it  Is 
essential  that  we  try  to  get  the  total  cxtn- 
c^it  of  what  this  tAH  Intends  to  do  and 
put  it  into  proper  perspective.  I  think  all 
of  the  discourse  has  been  most  intwest- 
ing  and  indeed  valuable  and  it  has 
evolved  the  fact  that  certainly  we  have 
been  errant  in  our  responsibilities,  as  has 
the  Department  of  Def«ise  and  the  Air 
Force  under  the  limitations  with  which 
they  woik. 

Specifically,  enactment  of  the  bill  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  today  would 
increase  for  four  additional  years  the 
Air  Force  Umitations  appl>-ing  to  and 
only  to  the  grades  of  colonel  and  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  The  permanent  limita- 
tions appb'ing  to  major  would  not  be 
changed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  this  bill 
Is  the  only  way  that  young  field  grade 
officers  can  survive  in  a  competitive  at- 
mosphere. 

Quite  to  the  contrary  to  statements 
that  have  been  made  that  this  is  a  bill 
for  colonels  only  or  for  nonrated  of- 
ficers only,  the  Issue  before  us.  as  I  view 
this  bill.  Is  very  simple  and  is  simply  the 
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question  of :  Do  we  want  to  Mnt^^gi, 
provide  Air  Force  ofBcers  apprmtteatik 
the  same  promoticm  opportunity  tnt 
are  porovlded  to  other  ofllccn  of  ttat  d*> 
fense  forces,  namely  the  Army,  theHty* 
and  the  Marine  Corps?  That  Is  what  v« 
should  bear  in  mind  when  we  vot»  m 
this  hill. 

Of  course  there  are  more  field  gnit 
ofBcers  and  crfBcers  of  high  rank  than 
there  axe  llentenaDts  and  captains  w)b 
have  come  into  the  service  nndor  the  ef- 
fect of  the  draft,  and  are  trained  cqcb- 
slveiy  and  go  rieht  out  to  take  jote  «lth 
commercial  aviation  and  othen.  TUs  || 
a  tomover  factor  vis-a-vis  a  career  fac- 
tor of  dedicated  officers.  I  think  it  is  foBy 
to  pass  it  off  as  otherwise. 

Mr.  Cbairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
HSt.  14542.  a  bill  which  is  neceaaary  to 
avoid  severe  tuitmlence  in  the  Air  Forte 
officer  structure,  and  to  avoid  greater 
inequities  in  the  career  progression  ptt- 
tems  between  the  Air  Force  aad  (be 
other  services.  And  in  rising  in  support  I 
do  so  not  only  because  I  have  been  a  doae 
observer  of  the  total  military  ptetiue 
since  I  came  to  Congress  but  also  becaae 
I  was  a  personnel  officer  of  the  Arm; 
Medical  Department  during  Woiid  War 
n.  before  the  UJ3.  Air  Force  became  a 
separate  defense  force.  I  know  this  bill 
is  fair  and  Just.  It  recognizes  that  the 
1954  Officer  Orade  Limitatian  Act 
treated  the  Air  Force  differently  than 
it  treated  the  other  anrvices  because  it 
was  then  such  a  Junior  service,  at  tint 
time  Just  12  years  old.  This  bill  is  merely 
a  recognition  that  as  the  officer  force 
to  the  Air  Force  matured,  the  Air  Force 
Umitations  would  have  to  be  Increased 
accordingly,  and  in  five  separate  ccm- 
gresskmal  actions  we  have  provided  sndi 
relief.  Now  after  these  five  congresatonal 
actions,  some  are  suggesting  we  return 
to  the  1954  law.  I  cannot  comprehaid 
this  reasoning — ^particularly  at  a  ttme 
when  the  Air  R>rce  is  bearing  the  major 
brunt  of  the  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

This  simply  came  about  bccaxise  tte 
Army  Air  Corps  w^as  converted  into  tht 
third  armed  services  relatively  a  few 
years  ago.  at  a  time  when  the  Offieer 
Grade  Limitation  Act  was  applied,  when 
they  had  only  1,200  officers  in  field  grade 
at  that  time.  Now  they  have  the  num- 
bers we  are  considering  today  and  they 
must  be  considered  as  a  like  service.  Ttaie 
was  not  brought  on  by  the  Air  Force  or 
their  lack  of  action. 

We  are  not  providing  for  any  incrsMe 
In  promotional  opportimltles  for  Air 
Force  officers.  Rather  we  are  merdy  ex- 
tending the  same  promotional  opportu- 
nities they  have  had  for  the  past  8 
years — less  than  other  services,  but  ttv- 
able. 

Only  8  weeks  ago  was  this  committee 
advised  and  did  the  Defense  Department 
advise  the  Ah-  Force  that  for  the  flr«t 
time  they  were  not  going  to  be  cfflning 
up  with  the  total  overall  solutl<m  we 
need.  I  think  passage  of  this  legislation 
is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  Ak 
Force  to  continue  its  long-term  promo- 
tion program. 

The  bUl  represents  a  continuation  of 
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th,  promotion  program  the  Congress  ap- 
^wed  for  the  Air  Force  in  Puhhc  Law 
Eo6-a  program  which  has  functioned 
2«  the  last  6  years  as  it  was  dejgned 
tofunction;  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Air 
J^ioTas  it  has  matured  from  a  yoong 
[^ot  and  to  keep  officer  career  progres- 
!tan  in  the  Air  Force  from  falling  further 
^d  that  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  The 
^    provides    authority    necessary    to 
Ijiintain     current     promotion     service 
nSitr and  opportunities  for  active  duty 
Md  grade  officers,   both   Regular   and 
sSaerve   In  general,  "promotion  service 
ootots"  may  be  defined  as  the  year  of 
ncmnotion  list  service,  or  active  commls- 
djoned  service,  in  which  the  average  of- 
flcff  IB  each  grade  category  is  promoted; 
while  "promotion  opportunity"  is  a  per- 
centage computed  by   dividing  pronoo- 
lion  selections  in  each  grade  category 
hr  the  number  of  first-time  ellglbles. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Price,  Add 
grade  officers  in  the  Air  Force  are  pro- 
moted from  1  to  3  years  later  than 
their  comrades  In  the  other  services. 
These  Air  Force  officers  understand  this 
snt&a  and  accept  the  promotion  pohits 
now  in  being.  If  this  bill  is  not  passed, 
the  disparity  with  the  Army  and  Navy 
mould  increase,  pulling  the  Air  Force 
promotion  from  3  to  5  years  later  than 
those  of  the  sister  services. 

It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  the  effect  of 
this  legislation  is  an  equitable  one  within 
our  congressional  concepts  of  dealing 
fairly  with  all  branches  of  the  service 
pending  the  eventveil  consideration  of 
permanent  legislation  which  would  equal- 
IBC  career  and  promotion  opportunities  in 
an  the  services  through  a  comprehen- 
sive officer  management  system. 

Of  equal  Importance  at  this  time  Is  the 
fact  that  company  grade  officers  in  the 
Air  Force,  as  well  as  the  other  services, 
are  making  their  decisions  relathig  to 
our  all-volunteer  force,  and  by  and 
large  are  basing  their  decisions  on  the 
stabUity.  visibility,  and  eqmtable  treat- 
ment offered  by  the  Air  Force  promotion 
program. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  is  necessary 
to  enable  the  Air  Force  to  continue  its 
tong-term  promotion  program  and  to  en- 
able Its  officers  to  be  promoted  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  promotion  points 
and  with  the  same  promotion  opportu- 
nities as  have  been  provided  in  the  Air 
Force  program  for  the  past  6  years. 
Otherwise  the  "hump"  will  cause  the 
greatest  of  all  "RIF's"  and  rapid  de- 
terioration of  a  great  and  vital  service. 
I  join  with  Mr.  Price  hi  support  of  this 
bill.  H.R.  14542,  and  strongly  recommend 
its  approval  by  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Pike)  . 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  all  kinds  of  various  comments 
as  to  whose  fault  it  Is  that  we  are  in 
the  situation  we  are  in.  I  want  to  sub- 
scribe fully  to  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  <Mr. 
Bewnett)  that  it  is  hi  fact  our  fault. 

All  I  am  suggesting  is  that  right  now 
to  an  opportunity  for  us  to  do  some- 


thhig  about  it.  Instead  of  that,  we  are 
not  doing  anything  about  it;  we  are  do- 
ing, for  the  umpiteenth  time,  precisely 
what  the  Pentagon  asked  us  to  do. 
which  is  to  continue  to  have  mc«-e  colo- 
nels, more  lieutenant  colonels,  and 
more  majors. 

We  have  heard  the  views  from  the  of- 
ficial side  of  the  Pentagon.  I  should  like 
to  read  a  letter  which  came  absolutely 
unsolicited  to  my  office  yesterday  from  a 
lieutenant  colonel  serving  overseas  with 
the  Air  Force,  a  30-year  career  man  ha 
the  Air  Force 

Dkab  Mb.  Pnti:  I  was  glad  to  see  you  are 
ogklsst  turn  "grade  gaUup"  of  tbe  ■rmed 
tatcoB  «Tld«it  in  tbe  Air  Force  Grade  Relief 
BUI  now  befon  Congrees.  We  certainly  have 
no  need  for  1000  extra  C3<donel»  or  4600  extra 
Lt.  CoIonelB.  or  any  other  number  asked 
for. 

In  oontTMrt,  we  could  tise  less  who  woiiia 
work  harder  and  spend  less  Ume  "working" 
for  thoBueiTes  on  getting  ahead.  Moat  Colonrt 
"Deputy"  slots  oouid  be  adequately  orvered 
by  a  Lt.  Oolonal. 

Our  prombclon  system  In  the  Air  Force  is 
conypletely  Idiotic. 


This  Is  not  the  party  line  coming  out 
of  the  Ah:  Force  via  the  Pentagon.  This 
is  an  unsolicited  letter  from  an  Air  Force 
career  colanel.  I  suggest  that  we  pay  a 
Uttle  bit  of  attention  to  some  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  overseas  on  the  firing  line. 
I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  did  not  place  too  much  reliance  on 
the  letter  he  just  read  a  part  of  to  the 
House,  because  his  subcommittee  has  just 
completed  a  study  on  the  manpower 
problems  within  the  services,  and  after 
weeks  of  study  his  main  recommendation 
on  this  particular  phase  of  the  man- 
power problem  is  that  it  should  have 
further  study. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  penalize 
the  Air  Force  while  we  are  continuing 
a  further  study.  We  all  agree  this  whole 
problem  needs  study. 

The  letter  the  gentleman  read  indi- 
cated an  increased  number  of  officers. 
That  is  entirely  nonfactual.  There  ie 
no  increase  authorized  in  this  pending 
legislation  at  all.  It  will  merely  hold  the 
Air  Force  where  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr.  TKACxm). 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  erf  this  bfll  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  iwomotlon  jwogram  the 
Congress  approved  for  the  Air  Force  in 
1966.  by  PubUc  Law  89-606. 

At  a  time  when  the  bnmt  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  hi  Vietnam  has  been 
shifted  so  dramatically  on  ttie  Air  Force 
it  would  be  less  than  reasonable  to  force 
a  calamitous  return  to  the  field  grade 
strengths  established  for  a  young  Air 
Force  as  it  existed  in  1954. 

These  grade  strength  authorizations 
for  Air  Force  colonels  and  lleutenaat 
colonels  provide  not  only  the  Ahr  Force 
promotion  program  for  these  grades  but 
also  the  existing  promotion  structure  for 
the  entire  field  grade  range,  and  the  ca- 


reer promotion  program  for  company 
grade  offlcers  as  well.  -__ 

Field  grade  officers  in  the  Air  Force 
are  promoted  from  1  to  3  years  later 
th^n  their  comrades  In  the  other  serr- 
Ices.  Air  Force  officers  understand  this 
system  and  accept  the  promotiOB  pohjts 
now  In  being.  If  this  bill  is  not  paaeed, 
however,  the  disparity  with  the  Anny 
and  Navy  wonld  Increase,  poshlnt  the 
Air  Force  promotion  from  3  to  5  T^t^ 
later  than  those  of  the  sister  scrvtees. 

Of  equal  importance  at  this  time  is  the 
fact  that  company  grade  ofBcen  to  the 
Air  Vbeet,  as  wdl  as  the  other  serncea. 
are  making  their  decisions  relating  to 
our  all-vohmteer  force,  and  by  and  large 
are  basing  their  decisions  on  the  stabil- 
ity vlslbfflty,  and  equitable  treatment  of- 
tcnA  by  the  Air  Force  promotton  pro- 
gram. Passage  of  this  legisl»tloo  Is  nec- 
essary to  cn«*le  the  Air  Ptorce  to  con- 
tinue Its  lOBgr-term  promotion  program 
and  to  enable  officers  to  the  Air  Force  to 
be  promoted  at  approxtaiatdy  the  same 
promotion  points  and  to  continue  with 
the  same  promotion  opportunities  as 
have  been  provided  in  the  Air  Force  pro- 
gram.   

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  very  neces- 
sary and  very  equitable  legislation. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nilnoia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Fisheh> 

Mr  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  bill.  I  beUeve  we  all 
recognize  it  has  been  wen  developed  dur- 
ing the  debate  here  today  that  this  entire 
career  promotion  program.  P«*»*^JLJ[2i; 
all  the  services,  needs  overhauling.  That 
is  generally  recogniaed  by  all,  including 
those  who  have  made  special  studies  of  n 
in  committee  work. 

That  should  be  forthcOTnlng.  It  was  m- 
dlcated  it  will  be  studied  further,  and 
hopefully  a  package  arrangement  of  leg- 
islation will  be  afforded  on  the  subject 
that  is  comprehensive  and  permanent. 
It  Is  absolutely  imperative  under 
present  condittons  that  this  bill  be  en- 
acted hito  law.  Otherwise  we  would  create 
a  chaotic  situation  In  the  promotion 
ranks  of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.    MAHON.    Mr.   Chairman,    under 
permission  granted  by  the  House,  let  me 
state  for  the  Record  that  I  will  vote  with 
eonslderable  reluctance  for  H.R.  14542 
extending  the  period  during  which  the 
Air  Force  would  be  authorized  to  ex- 
ceed the  1954  Officer  Grade  Limitation 
Act  Failure  to  pass  this  legislation  would 
place  the  Air  Force  officer  In  an  unfair 
podtloc  with  regard  to  promotions  and 
time  in  grade  when  compared  wHh  offi- 
cers In  the  other  military  services.  How- 
ever, the  proWem  of  "grade  creep"  or  the 
increase  in  the  average  grade  levd  is 
serious  and  must  be  dealt  with  on  a 
permanent  Department  of  Defense  wide 
basts  and  our  failure  to  do  so  at  this 
time  prompts  the  rriuctance  wMch  I 
have  toward  ttus  bill.  With  respect  to 
grade  creep  In  the  Air  Force,  note  ttiis 
example  In  fiscal  year  1964  the  Air  Force 
had  6,350  colonels  to  a  force  of  130.626 
ofllcers.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973.  the 
Air  Force  will  have  nearly  1,000  more 
colonds  despite  a  reduction  in  the  total 
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officer  force  of  over  10,000  personnel  to 
120,522. 

I  am  concerned  with  this  bill  In  that  It 
would  extend  Public  Law  8&-606  for  4 
yeaxs,  which  when  originally  passed  in 
1066  was  Buppoeed  to  be  teniporary  leg- 
islation. An  extension  of  another  4  years 
will  serve  as  an  excuse  for  further  de- 
laying a  permanent  revision  to  the  Offi- 
cer Orade  Limitation  Act  when  action 
should  be  taken  within  the  next  year  to 
revise  the  officer  grade  structure. 

The  dramatic  increase  in  the  cost  of 
military  manpower  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  shaping  the  fiscal  year  ld73 
defense  budget,  and  probably  will  remain 
so  for  some  time  in  the  future.  Perma- 
nent legislation  is  urgently  needed.  The 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  should  work  dili- 
gently in  the  drafting  of  legislation  that 
will  provide  reasonably  equal  promotion 
opportunities  for  officers  in  all  the  mili- 
tary services  and  address  this  problem 
of  grade  creep. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  H.R.  14542,  a  bill  which 
Is  necessary  to  avoid  severe  turbulence  in 
the  Air  Force  officer  structure  and  to  al- 
low the  Air  Force  to  move  into  an  all- 
volunteer  environment. 

The  current  draft  authority  expires  in 
June  of  1973.  All  of  the  ramifications  of 
an  all-volunteer  force  are  therefore  upon 
us.  The  decision  that  we  make  on  this 
bill  can  have  a  drsistic  effect  on  the 
success  or  failure  of  achieving  this  goal. 
The  foremost  question  is  whether  or  not 
the  services  wiU  be  able  to  achieve  not 
only  sufficient  quantity,  but  sufficient 
quality  of  men  needed  to  sustain  our  cur- 
rent force  capability.  We  cannot  afford  to 
lose  quality;  we  caxinot  lower  standards; 
we  cannot  accept  anything  but  the  best. 
The  quality  of  today's  officer  force  has 
never  been  higher.  The  potential  being 
developed  throughout  ail  grades  and  in 
all  services  today  is  credible  testimony  of 
the  intelligence,  leadership,  and  Judg- 
ment ability  of  today's  officer.  Failure  to 
enact  this  measure  would  certainly  not 
foster  an  aU-volunteer  force,  and  could 
seriously  Jeopardize  the  efforts  of  the  Air 
Force  to  properly  manage  its  officer 
force. 

The  dedicated  men  of  the  Air  Force 
deserve  equitable  treatment  with  respect 
to  the  other  services.  Since  1959,  this  has 
required  lej^ative  relief  for  the  Air 
Force  from  the  restrictions  of  the  Officer 
Grade  Limitation  Act  of  1954.  This  body 
has  repeatedly  recognized  the  need  to 
provide  equitable  treatment  in  the  past. 
It  is  obvious  that  relief  is  Just  as  urgently 
required  at  this  time  if  we  are  to  avoid 
unfair  treatment  of  Air  Force  officers. 
Passage  of  this  bill  will  simply  assist  the 
Air  Force  to  continue  its  current  officer 
programs  without  delay,  prevent  widen- 
ing of  interservice  disparity,  and  avoid 
internal  turbulence  and  disillusionment. 
I  share  the  view  of  many  of  you  who 
believe  that  a  comprehensive  study  of 
this  problem  of  grade  structure  is  re- 
quired. We  cannot  allow  the  Air  Force 
officer  to  fall  further  behind  his  fellow 
officers  in  the  other  services  whUe  we 
await  this  study.  I  therefore  support  this 
measure  and  urge  each  of  you  to  Join  me 
in  its  passage! 


Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  14642 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepreaentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreas  asiembled,  That  the  Act 
oX  September  36.  1966.  Public  Law  88-606 
(80  St«t.  849).  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  1  l3  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30,  1972."'  and  Inserting  In  place 
thereof  "June  30.  1976." 

(2)  Section  2  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Skc.  2.  For  the  period  specified  In  section 
1  of  this  Act.  the  authorized  strengrth  pre- 
scribed by  secUon  8202  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  section  1  of  this 
Act,  may  be  exceeded  by  1,000  for  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel,  and  1.500  for  the  grade 
erf  major.  However,  the  authority  to  exceed 
the  authorized  strengths  by  1.000  for  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  and  1.500  for 
the  grade  of  major  authorized  by  this  section 
may  be  used  only  In  the  event  that  reduc- 
tions or  Increases  in  the  authorized  strength 
of  the  commissioned  officers  on  active  duty 
In  the  Air  Force  occur  within  a  short  period 
of  time  and  that  such  changes  Impede  pro- 
motions to  the  grades  of  major  and  lieu- 
tenant colonel  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  who  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  not  later 
than  60  days  following  Uie  utilization  of  any 
of  the  numbers  covered  In  this  section." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  line  8.  add  the  word  "drastic" 
before  the  word  "reductions". 

Page  2,  line  10,  add  the  word  "serloxisly" 
after  the  word  "changes". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to 

AMENCMEKT    OrmiED    BY    MR     CONOVFB 

Mr.  CONOVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conovik:  On 
page  1.  line  6.  strike  "1976"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "1974", 

Mr.  CONOVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  have  heard  all  of  the  various  explana- 
tions about  the  bill  and  the  statement  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr. 
PiKK»  and  the  pros  and  cons  as  to  why 
this  bUl  must  be  passed.  I  must  say  I 
think  it  has  to  be  passed  but  with  my 
amendment. 

What  has  bothered  me — and  as  many 
of  you  know.  I  am  the  newest  member  of 
this  committee  and  therefore  it  is  scwne- 
what  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  offer 
an  amendment,  but  what  has  bothered 
me  is  that  we  are  giving  the  Air  Force 
another  4-year  period  to  come  up  with 
a  plan. 

All  my  amendment  does,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, is  to  let  them  know  our  displeas- 
ure and  ask  them  to  come  up  with  a  pro- 
posal In  1974  rather  than  1976. 

I  think  in  some  way  we  must  get  their 
attention.  In  some  way  the  concern  that 
has  been  expressed  here  on  the  floor  mu^ 
be  expressed  to  them.  I  think  cutting  it 
down  to  a  2-year  period,  in  my  opin- 
ion, would  accomplish  this. 

I  ask  for  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gei^tleman  yield? 


Mr.  CONOVER.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yleM 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  certainly 
am  going  to  support  the  gentleman'a 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  oitlrely  proper 
that  he  bring  it  here  ait  this  time.  I  do 
not  think  he  needs  to  make  any  apology 
for  doing  so. 

For  the  past  2  years  now  in  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee  of  the  CommlttM 
on  ApprtHiriations  we  have  been  plead- 
ing and  urging  and  demanding  that  the 
Defense  Department  do  something  about 
the  merging  of  the  high-ranking  offl. 
cers,  particularly  many  of  them  who  have 
achieved  that  higher  rank  and  are  being 
paid  at  the  higher  rank  on  a  temporaiy 
basis.  I  think  to  put  this  matter  off  for 
another  4  years  would  be  failing  in 
making  known  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment the  fact  that  we  expect  some  actioo 
&loDg  this  line.  I  think  2  years  is  going 
to  be  adequate,  and  my  feelings  are  ao 
strong  in  that  regard  that  I  wUl  be  wiU- 
ing  to  concede  the  2  years,  but  I  am  not 
willing  to  concede  the  4  years. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  I  can 
vote  for  this.  If  it  is  not  adopted,  I  can- 
not vote  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CONOVER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  on  this  very  wise  amendment 
that  he  is  offering. 

I  am  aware  too  of  the  dilemma  which 
exists  in  the  Air  Force.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  iMr.  Conover)  can 
provide  a  solution  £knd  enable  us  to  sup- 
port this  legislation,  and  have  the  dilan- 
ma  overcome  within  a  2-year  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  offering  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  proposing  a  2- 
year  rather  than  a  4-year  extension  of 
this  authority.  This  same  question  was 
raised  during  consideration  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  rejected. 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  been  working  with  the  services  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  officer  manage- 
ment system  which  will  produce  a  higher 
degree  of  similarity  and  equity  of  treat- 
ment for  all  officers  throughout  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  This  system  is  de- 
signed to  encompass  all  of  the  funda- 
mental aspects  of  officer  retention,  pro- 
motion, tenure,  separation,  and  retire- 
ment as  well  as  the  establishment  of  new 
grade  structures  for  the  services. 

Even  If  the  legislative  proposal  related 
to  officer  tenure  smd  grade  structure  were 
to  be  enacted  within  the  next  year,  It 
would  still  take  several  years  for  the 
officer  grade  mix  to  chsmge  sufficiently  to 
permit  the  Air  Force  to  operate  without 
the  continuation  of  relief  granted  by 
Public  Law  8&-606.  Thus,  a  4-year  exten- 
sion would  preclude  the  need  for  another 
temporary  extension.  The  Department  of 
Defense  assures  me  that  their  proposal 
on  grade  structure  will  be  drafted  so  as 
to  supersede  H.R.  14542  or  any  other 
existing  statute  in  conflict  with  It. 
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RecAuse  of  the  magnitude  and  com- 
rfSS  of  making  ehanges  in  all  of  these 
S£  toe  new  system  will  permit  an 
rr^tal  and  evohitkmary  shtft  from 
r^7^uuiagem«nt  practloes  so  as  to 
Sdude  breaking  of  f  mlth  with  the  offl- 
^on  board  today.  The  sequence  of 
!Sons  required  by  the  Defense  propos^ 
taTOlTCS  changes  In  tenure  concepts  and 
SLnaition  to  an  all  regular  career  force 
hefore  the  grade  structiure  could  be  Im- 
Smented  to  replace  the   1954  Officer 
0»de  Limitation  Act.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  the  transition  will  be  somewhat  time 
-flosuming— and  I  remind  you  that  the 
DTOPOsal  is  not  yet  here  for  our  con- 
dderatlon.  By  any  reallsUc  estimate  of 
,rtiaQ  the  initial  proposal  could  get  to 
the  CMigress  and  be  enacted,  a  2-year 
extension  of  the  law  would  mean  that 
there  would  be  litle  time  remaining— well 
less  than  a  year— before  the  rehef  would 
ttata  expire.  A  4-year  continuation  of 
this  authority,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
provide  the  transition  period  needed  to 
accomplish  the  changes  I  have  Just  dis- 
cussed and  to  achieve  the  new  configiira- 
Uon  of  the  career  officer  force. 

We  considered  this  matter  carefully  hi 
committee  and  rejected  it.  For  the 
reasons  I  have  just  stated.  I  urge  you  to 
vote  against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  ConovbrK 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been  stated  here, 
time  and  time  again,  we  have  examined 
this  matter  in  conmUttee  very  carefully, 
and  we  have  found  no  other  alternative 
other  than  to  ask  for  the  pending  bill. 
To  reduce  it  to  2  years  would  scuttle 
it.  We  are  working  toward  the  concept 
of  a  volimteer  Army  and  a  volunteer 
Air  Force.  If  we  reduce  this  to  a  period 
of  2  years  rather  than  what  Is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill  before  us.  you  are 
going  to  kill  the  concept  of  a  Volimteer 
Air  Force  as  far  as  the  volimtary  aspect 
is  concerned. 

They  need  more  than  2  years  to  bring 
their  house  in  order.  Not  only  that,  but 
here  again  we  would  be  discriminating 
against  the  Air  Force,  and  I,  for  the 
life  of  me.  cannot  understand  why  we 
are  picking  on  the  Air  Force. 

All  we  are  asking  for  In  this  bill  is  that 
we  have  equity  between  all  of  the 
branches  of  our  Armed  Forces.  Again  I 
say  why  should  we  pick  on  the  Air  Force? 
Let  us  have  the  same  standards  for  the 
Air  Force  as  we  have  for  the  other 
branches  of  our  armed  services.  That  is 
all  that  we  are  asking  for.  As  I  said,  and 
let  me  repeat,  to  reduce  it  to  a  2-year 
period  as  provided  in  this  amendment 
will  mean  scuttling  the  bill,  and  it  will 
mean  scuttling  the  program.  As  far  as 
trying  to  achieve  the  volimteer  aspect 
for  the  Air  Force,  you  may  as  well  for- 
get about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Conover)  . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 


the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  McPall,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideraU«i  the  bill 
(HJl.  14542)  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 26.  1966,  PubUc  Law  8©-«06,  to 
extend  for  4  years  the  period  during 
which  the  authorized  numbers  for  the 
grades  of  major,  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
colonel  In  the  Air  Force  may  be  in- 
creased, and  for  other  purposes,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  1048,  he  re- 
ported the  bUl  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

TTie  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  the  ayes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  268,  nays  128,  not  voting  36. 

as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  381] 


Karth 

Kazen 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynaki 

Kuyltendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lieni 

Link 

Uoyd 

McCloskey 

McCoUlater 

Mcculloch 

McTaU 

McKay 

McKevltt 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Mabon 

MaUllard 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

MlUer,  Calif. 

MlUa.Ark. 

Mills.  Md. 

Mlnshall 

MlzeU 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moss 

Muiphy.  m. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Natcher 

Nichols 

O'Konakl 

ONeUl 

Passman 


Abbltt 

Anderson.  111. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Asp  mail 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 

Betts 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bow 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleeon.  Tex 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Byron 

Cabell 

Caffery 

Carlson 

Carney 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Celler 
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Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawaon.  Del 
Cleveland 
Colmer 
Corman 
Cotter 
Crane 
Curlln 
Daniel.  Va. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  8.C. 
de  la  Oarsa 
Delaney 
DeUenback 
Denholm 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Dom 
Downing 
Dwyer 

Kdwards,  Ala. 
Bllberg 
Esbleman 
Evana,  Colo. 
Fascell 

nsta 

Flsber 

Klood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  B 

Forsjrthe 

Fountain 

FreUnghuyaen 

Frey 

Fuqua 


Qallllanakis 
Oarmatz 
Oaydos 
Glaimo 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Orasso 
Green.  Oreg. 
Ortffln 
Oroes 
Oubser 
Oude 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idabs 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Baya 
HMiert 
Henderson 
Hicks.  Mass. 
mcks.  Wash. 
HUUs 
Hogan 
Holifleld 

Horton 

Hoamer 

Howard 

HuU 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jamxaji 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 


Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettu 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Plmle 

PodeU 

Poff 

PoweU 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pry  or.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Qulllen 

RalUbac^ 

Bandall 

Rhodes 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa 

Bouaaelot 

Boy 

Bunnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Bcherle 

Schmltz 

Scott 

SebelluB 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkea 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 


25157 

Spencc 

Staggan 

Stanton. 

J  wmiam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stead 
Steele 

Stelger.  Aria. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stubblefleld 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Teacue,  Tex. 
Tbctnpaon.  Oa 
Tbone 
Vaxkder  Jagt 
Veyaey 
Wasgonacr 
Ware 
Whalen 
VThalley 
White 
vnilt^urst 
whltten 
WldnaU 
Wiggins 
Williams 
WUson.  Bob 
Wilson. 

CbarlasH. 
Wlnn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Tatron 
Toung.  Fl*. 
Toung.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Asbley 
Aspln 
Badlllo 
Begich 
Bergland 
Bingham 
Boiling 
Brademaa 
Brasco 
Bray 

BroyblU.  M.C. 
Burllaon.  Mo. 
Burton 
Carey.  N.T. 
Carter 
Cblsbolm 
Collier 

comns,  m. 

Conable 

Conover 

Conte 

Conyen 

Coughlln 

Culver 

Daniels,  ft  J. 

Davis,  Wl*. 

DellUBia 

Dennis 

Derwinski 

DlngeU 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckbardt 

Edwards.  CaUf. 

Erlenbora 

Esch 
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Flndley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Praser 
Frensel 
Gibbons 
Oreen.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Orover 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
HanJey 
Harrington 
HaatlTigw 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hediler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoakl 

Hungatc 

Jacobs 

Kastenmeler 

Keating 

Kocb 

Landgrebe 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McConnack 

McDade 

Macdonald. 


Moorhead 

Moaber 

Myers 

Nelaen 

mx 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Patman 

Pike 

Poage 

Qule 

Bangel 


Madden 
Mallary 
MathlB.  Oa. 
Maaaoll 
Metc^fe 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Minlsb 


MltcbeU 

Monagac 


Beld 

Beuss 

Blegle 

Boberta 

Rfwllnn 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowakl 

Bouab 

St  CJermain 

Scbeuer 

ScduieebeU 

Schwengel 

SelberUng 

Snyder 
Stokes 

Stratton 

SuUlvan 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wla. 

Tlernan 

ndall 

tniman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Wampler 

wyatt 

Tates 


Abemetby 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Broomflelid 
Camp 
Clay 


NOT  VOTING— 3« 

Collins.  Tex. 

Davis.  Oa. 

Dowdy 

Dulski 

Bdmondson 

Evins.  Tenn 

Flynt 

Fulton 

Oallagber 


Oettys 
Oray 

Hagan 
Kee 

Long,  La. 
McClure 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
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Uauunaea 
klLkva 

Barlck 
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Booney,  NT.  Springer 

Boybal  Stuckey 

B,M»  Terry 
Slsk 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowing 
pairs: 

Mr.  Booney  of  New  Yorlt  with  Mr.  Broom- 
field. 

Mr.  MlkT»  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  DulBkl  with  Mr.  8prlng«r. 

Mr.  Evlna  of  Tenneaeee  with  Mr.  Colllnfl  or 

TexM. 

Mr.  Mfttsunaga  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Slak  with  Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  McDonald  or  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  McBwen. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Oray  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tenneeaee. 

Mr  Alexander  with  Mr.  Abernethy. 

Mi.  BlAnton  with  Mr.  Long  or  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Bdmoodson  with  Mr.  Oallagher. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Bartck. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr  DavlB  or  OeorgU  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Messrs.  ABOUREZK  and  VANIK 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  FOLEY  and  KKITH  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ^^^_______ 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  extend  their  own  remarks  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARMED  SERVICES  LEAVE 
ALLOWANCES 


Mr.    BYRNE    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  I  call  up  the  bill 
(H.R.  3542),  to  amend  Utle  37.  United 
States  Code,   to   authorize  payment  of 
travel  and  transportation  allowances  to 
certain  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices in  cormection  with  leave,  and  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvanla? 
There  was  no  objectloji. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

UJL  9943 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreientativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 7  of  title  37,  United  Btatee  Code,  la 
amended: 

( 1 )  By  Inaertlng  the  rollowlng  new  section : 
■|411b.  Travel    and     transportatlcox    allow- 
ances:  Travel  performed  In  con- 
nection with  certain  leave 
"(at  Under  uniform  reguiatlons  preecrtbed 
by  the  Secretartee  concerned,  a  member  sta- 
Uoned   ouialde    the    forty-eight    contlguoua 


States  and  the  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia  who  U 
ordered  to  make  a  chaJige  of  permanent  sta- 
tion to  another  duty  station  outside  the 
forty-eight  cxintlguous  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  may  be  paid  travel  and 
transportation  allowancee  in  connection  with 
authorized  leave  from  his  last  duty  sta- 
tion to  a  point  approved  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  or  his  designee  and  from  that 
point  to  his  designated  post  of  duty. 

■•(b)  The  allo-A-ancee  prescribed  under  this 
section  may  not  be  at  a  rate  more  than  the 
rate  authorized  ur.der  section  404(d)  of  this 
title  Authorized  travel  under  this  section  is 
perfcwTned  in  a  duty  status  '• 

(2 1  By  Inserting  the  following  new  Item 
In  the  analysis: 

"1 41  lb.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances; travel  performed  in  con- 
nection with  certain  leave." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

That  chapter  7  of  title  37.  United  Statea 
Code,  is  amended: 

(1)  By  Inserting  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

i  411b.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances: travel  performed  In  connec- 
tion *ith  certain  leave 
"(a)  Under  uniform  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretaries  concerned,  a  member  sta- 
tioned outside  the  48  contiguous  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  who  Is  ordered  to 
make  a  change  of  permanent  station  to  an- 
other duty  station  outside  the  48  contiguous 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  may  be 
paid  travel  and  transportation  allowances  in 
connection  with  authorized  leave  from  his 
last  duty  station  to  a  place  approved  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  or  his  designee,  or  to  a 
place  no  further  distant  than  his  home  of 
record  If  he  U  a  member  wlthoxit  dependents, 
and  from  that  place  to  his  designated  poet  of 
duty;  provided,  however,  that  either  his  last 
duty  station  or  his  designated  poet  of  duty  Is 
a  restricted  area  In  which  dependents  are 
not  authorized. 

"(b)  The  allowances  prescribed  under  this 
section  may  not  exceed  the  rate  authorized 
under  section  404  ( d )  of  this  title.  Authorized 
travel  under  this  section  Is  performed  In  a 
duty  status." 

( 2 )  By  Inserting  the  following  new  Item  In 
the  analysis: 

"§411b.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances: travel  performed  in  con- 
nection with  certain  leave" 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

Mr.    BYRNE    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  3542,  Is  to  provide  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  payment  for  travel  and 
transportation  back  to  the  continental 
United  States  between  consecutive  over- 
seas assignments.  The  great  majority  of 
military  personnel  who  serve  consecutive 
overseas  assignment'^  do  so  as  volun- 
teers. Exceptions  occur  when  there  are 
particular  requirements  for  specific  skills 
in  specialties  which  are  undermanned.  In 
these  cases  It  Is  necessary  to  direct  con- 
secutive overseas  assignments.  It  was 
also  necessary  to  do  so  In  order  to  rectify 
Imbalances  in  troop  levels  In  Europe  to 
meet  requirements  of  multiple  tours  in 
Vietnam. 

The  benefits  to  which  this  bill  refers 
Include  transportation  provided  in  kind 
aboard  military,  chartered,  or  commer- 


cial carriers,  (X  reimbuiKunent  in  lieu 
of  such  txavel.  While  awaiting  such 
transportatlcKi  and.  while  traveling  orer- 
seas,  a  per  diem  allowance  is  anthorind 
at  an  amount  dependent  uixm  the  estab- 
lished rate  for  the  particular  locatkn  In- 
volved. Within  the  continental  United 
States  the  reimbursement  poUcy  pro- 
vides either  reimbursement  for  actual 
costs  of  traasportati(»  via  commercial 
carriers  or  a  mileage  allowance  If  pri- 
vately provided  transportation  is  utilized. 
It  Is  important  to  reaUze  that  this  bill 
does  not  affect  the  existing  transporta- 
tlcHi  or  travel  allowances.  It  merely  adds 
to  the  list  of  those  eligible  for  such  aUow- 
ances,  those  service  members  who  serve 
consecutive  tours  of  duty  overseas. 

Tliere  is  a  committee  amendment 
which  limits  the  benefits  cnily  to  those 
service  members  who  are  ordered  to  con- 
secutive overseas  assignments  wh«i  at 
least  one  of  those  assignments  Is  to  a 
duty  station  where  the  member  will  not 
be  accompanied  by  his  dependents.  In 
addition,  the  committee  amendment  lim- 
its the  entlUements  of  bachelor  persoD- 
nel  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  cost 
of  such  benefits  had  the  single  persoo 
returned  to  his  or  her  home  of  record. 

The  obvious  Intent  of  the  bill  Is  to  prt>- 
vide  to  service  members  the  opportunity 
to  return  to  the  continental  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  either  relocating 
their  families  from  an  overseas  duty 
station  to  the  place  ol  residence  where 
the  family  will  await  the  member's  re- 
turn from  an  accranpanied  tour,  relocat- 
ing a  family  from  a  C<mus  base  to  the 
overseas  duty  station,  or  visiting  with  the 
family  between  two  unaccompanied 
tours  overseas. 

In  the  case  of  bachelor  personnel,  the 
bill  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  mem- 
ber to  return  to  visit  family  and  frlenda 
between  consecutive  overseas  assign- 
ments. Since  the  family  or  friends  nay 
have  moved  from  the  entry  point  of  the 
member  onto  active  duty — that  Is,  from 
the  member's  home  of  record — the  bill, 
while  not  limiting  the  options  of  the 
member  as  to  the  location  at  which  leave 
may  be  taken,  does  limit  the  Govern- 
ment's liability  for  the  costs  involved. 

Existing  travel  and  tran^xirtation  en- 
titlements between  consecutive  overseas 
assignments  sure  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  direct  route  betweei  such 
duty  stations.  Thus,  if  a  member  desired 
to  return  to  the  48  contiguous  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  purposes 
listed  previously,  he  or  she  would  have  to 
do  so  at  great  personal  expense.  Your 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  feds  that 
this  Is  improper  in  these  cases  and  seeks, 
through  this  bill,  to  correct  that  de- 
ficiency. . 
In  addition,  the  bUl  provides  that  such 
time  as  is  consumed  in  the  actual  ti*w 
to  and  from  the  continental  Unitw 
States,  Including  any  time  consumed 
awaiting  transportation,  be  considered  as 
being  in  a  duty  status,  thus  Insuring  thM 
the  member's  accrued  annual  leave  Is  not 
wasted. 

The  Department  of  Defense  estimate 
that  the  costs  associated  with  this  bill 
will  approximate  $2,414,000  per  year. 
While  It  Is  not  possible  to  accurately  pre- 


MM.  the  situation  over  the  next  5  years, 
fZ  «Sr  to  say  that  should  present  force 
*ilTnd  overseas  obligations  rem^  as 
ST^now.  the  above  figures  should 
^^ZmmA  the  maximum  cost  for  each  of 
SS  5  years.  Should  U»e  number  of 
51«^  alignments  be  reduced,  the 
jSlssociated  witii  tills  bill  will  di- 

"TJS?^  it  is  -ulte  ^^^'- 
thS  toL  new  benefit  may  Induce  more 
Smteere  for  consecutive  overseas  as- 
2^Ss  additional  savings  will  accrue 
J^loef ense  budget  in  that  fewer  per- 
Z^  retocatlons  will  be  required  to  fill 
^racancles  overseas  from  sendce- 
^  stationed  witiiln  the  continental 

Onited  States.  _      _^        *     f  t^ 

It  Speaker,  the  Department  of  De- 
fmie'  supports  this  legislation  and  the 
QAM  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
interposed  no  objection  to  its  consldera- 

Kis  the  opinion  of  your  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  that  this  is  a  good  bill 
ind  rectifies  a  deficiency  In  the  persMinel 
management  capabUlties  of  the  Defense 
Department. 

Mr  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

l£r  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  3542 
Is  to  provide  the  means  whereby  a  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  services  may  assist  his 
family  in  their  relocation  between  over- 
scM  assignmaits  or,  if  the  member  is 
without  dependents,  to  return  to  the 
Onited  States  to  visit  with  family  and 
friends  between  consecutive  overseas 
aaslgnnients. 

I  ?m  certain  that  each  of  us  is  aware 
of  the  difficulties  involved  in  moving  a 
Jamlly  and  its  household  goods  and  per- 
soQsl  effects.  These  problems  are  com- 
pounded when  the  movement  involves 
transportation  to  or  from  foreign  coun' 
tries.  It  is  made  even  further  difficult 
when  the  movement  must  be  made  either 
without  the  service  member  himself,  or 
with  him  but  at  personal  expense  This 
tall  would  resolve  these  sorts  of  prob- 
lems. 

It  also  provides  an  additional  benefit 
to  the  service  as  a  whole.  In  the  case  of 
both  bachelor  and  married  persormel,  the 
bill  makes  It  economically  feasible  for 
the  nwnbers  to  return  to  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  taking  annual 
lesTB  between  overseas  assignments.  The 
tremendous  boost  to  the  morale  of  those 
concerned  can  be  easily  imagined.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  although  no  firm  esti- 
mates are  possible,  the  Department  of 
Defraise  believes  that  this  legislation  will 
provide  a  real  Inducement  to  military 
personnel  to  volunteer  for  consecutive 
overseas  assignments.  This  will  un- 
doubtedly assist  in  maintaining  a  higher 
morale  among  military  persormel  over- 
seas since  they  will  be  volunteers  and 
the  frequency  of  Involuntary  consecutive 
overseas  tours  can  be  reduced. 

It  will  also  effect  certain  cost  savings, 
liMed  upon  the  number  who  volunteer, 
since  U  win  not  be  necessary  to  reassign 
other  persormel  to  fill  the  vacancies  these 
Tciunteers  will  be  assigned  to. 
■Hie  benefit  which  this  bill  provides  to 


military  perscnnrt  ia  similar,  though  not 
quite  as  broad,  as  the  beorflU  preseotty 
afforded  to  civil  servante  assigzwd  over- 
seas.  CtTilian   employees   are   provided 
Qovemment  transportatian   and   addi- 
tional leave  time  in  order  to  return  to  the 
United  dtates  every  2  years.  The  com- 
mittee has  amended  the  bill  to  limit  the 
benefit  to  mihtary  personnel  to  those  in- 
stances wherein  at  least  one  ol  the  over- 
seas assignments  is  without  the  family. 
We  did  so  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
most  military  persormel  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  some  portico  of  their  career 
\iiill  be  served  unaccompanied  and  are 
tiius  better  prepared,   and   indeed,   in 
many  cases,  desirous  of  the  more  mobile 
life  style.  The  nature  of  military  service 
overseas  and  the  remoteness  of  some  of 
the  bases  makes  unaccompanied  service 
inevitable.  The  committee  felt,  however, 
tiiat  a  retiOTi  trip  to  the  United  States 
was  desirable  and  fully  justified  when 
one  of  the  consecutive  overseas  assign- 
ments was  served  without  the  members 

family. 

In  addition,  when  a  bachelor  service 
member,  male  or  female,  is  ordered  to,  or 
volunters  for,  consecutive  overseas  as- 
signments, the  bill  provides  for  Govern- 
ment transportation  and  travel  allow- 
ances back  to  the  States  for  the  purpose 
of  leave.  Since  we  would  not  want  to  dic- 
tate to  our  service  personnel  where  they 
might  ttUse  their  annual  leave,  the  com- 
mittee amended  the  bill  to  limit  the 
Grovemment'6  cost  liafoiUttee  for  the  ben- 
efit. Thus,  If  a  serviceman  desires  to 
take  leave  at  some  other  place  than  his 
home  of  record,  the  Government's  costs 
would  be  limited  to  only  that  amount 
which  did  not  exceed  what  it  would  have 
cost  to  go  to  the  home  of  record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  is  a  good 
bill.  I  urge  my  coileagues  to  support  it. 

The  bill  was  ordored  to  be  eaigro»ed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LEAVE  FOR  ARMED  SERVICES 
MIS8INO  PERSONNEL 


Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  I  call  up  the  bill 
(HJl.  14911),  to  amend  titles  10  and  37, 
United  States  Cede,  to  authorize  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  In  a 
missing  status  to  accumulate  leave  with- 
out limitation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titie  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

liie  Clerk  read  the  WU,  as  follows: 
H3.  14fill 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Repretentativea  of  ths  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Conffreu  auembled.  That  Mction 
701  of  title  10  TTnttsd  (ttatn  Code,  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and  wubaeetkin  (g)"  after 
"■ubeeetlon   (f)"  In  subwctlon   (b);   anfl 


(2)  by  adding  the  foUovlng  new  tuheso- 

tton: 

"(g)  A  member  who  is  in  a  missing  status. 
as  defined  Va  aeetton  «!(•)  of  tttto  ST.  se- 
cumulstes  leavw  with  Mgaid  to  tb«  slzty-day 
llmttatton  In  suhMctlon  (to)  and  the  ntaiety- 
day  UmltAtlon  In  subsection  ( f ) .  Notwlth- 
suuidlng  the  death  oC  a  member  vbile  in  a 
TT.<»«iT>g  status,  he  conttaues  to  earn  leeve 
through  the  date—  « 

"(1)  the  Secretary  concerned  receives  erl- 
denoe  that  ttte  member  Is  dead;  or 

"(3)  that  hM  death  la  preecrlhed  or  deter- 
mined under  eeetlon  6A6  of  title  S7. 
Leave  accuiBUIalad  while  tn  mlalng  sUtui 
shaU  be  Mxounted  for  separately.  It  may  not 
be  taken,  but  shall  be  paid  for  under  section 
601(h)   of  title  37." 

S«c.  2.  Bectlon  601  of  Utle  37,  United  SUtee 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section,"  In  the  first 
sentence  of  subeeetton  (d)  and  meertlnr 
m  plaoe  thereof  "eactkMi  and  for  accumr- 
lated  leave  under  suheectkin  (b)  of  this  ae:- 
tloo.";  end 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  subeeo- 
tlon: 

"(h)  Payment  shall  be  made  for  leave  ee- 
cumulated  under  eeetkm  701(g)  of  tlUa  10 
as  soon  as  poaeible  after  the  aazne  of  the  per- 
son ooDceriMd  ia  removed  from  a  mlsatnt 
status,  ae  defined  In  leetlon  661(3)  at  this 
title." 

Sec.  3.  This  Aot  becomes  eSecUve  as  at 
February  38,  1901. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Peruuylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  are  considered  to  be  In  a  "missing" 
status  when  they  are  officially  determined 
to  be  missing  in  actioD :  interned  in  a  for- 
eign country;  captured,  beleagiired,  or 
beseiged  by  a  ho^Ue  force;  or  detained 
in  a  foreign  country  against  their  will. 
H.R.  14911,  therefore.  appUes  to  those 
servicemen  who  are  misalr^  In  actioci  as 
well  as  to  those  who  are  believed  or 
known  to  be  prisooers  of  war. 

At  the  present  time  military  person- 
nel accumulates  ^nn"^^  leave  at  the  rate 
of  2\^  dajrs  per  month  of  active  service. 
Such  leave  may  be  accumulated  in 
amounts  up  to  60  days  computed  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  exception  to  this  policy.  When 
a  member  has  served  in  a  hostile  fire 
zone  for  a  continuous  period  in  excess  of 
120  days,  or  is  hospitalized  as  a  result  of 
injuries  received  while  in  a  hostile  fire 
zone,  the  accumulated  leave  IhnitaticHi 
is  raised  to  90  days  in  (Hrder  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  member  has  not  been 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  utilize  that 
leave  which  may  have  accumiilatad. 

All  military  personnel,  including  those 
who  are  carried  in  a  mtRfdng  status,  are 
subject  to  these  limitations.  As  a  result, 
those  who  are  POW's  or  MIA's  lose  all 
entitiements  to  whatever  leave  they 
might  have  accumulated  in  excess  of 
those  limitations. 

The  problem  we  are  faced  with  is  that 
90  days  of  accimaulated  leave  represents 
that  amount  of  lea^'e  to  which  the  serv- 
iceman is  entitied  as  a  result  of  3  years 
of  active  duty. 

Unfortunately,  and  I  know  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  share  our  concern  in 
this  matter,  there  are  some  military  per- 
sonnel who,  as  a  result  of  actions  in  Viet- 
nam, have  been  In  a  missing  status  for 
over  8  years. 
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TTie  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  recom- 
pense these  men  In  but  one  small  way 
for  the  leave  which,  because  of  their 
raiaslng  or  prisoner  status,  they  have  not 
been  able  to  enjoy.  Tiity  have  earned 
their  leave  just  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  others  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  serve  without  being  subject  to 
such  cruel  fate. 

The  bill  provides  that  personnel  m  a 
missing  status  would  be  permitted  to 
accrue  annual  leave  at  the  normal  rate, 
but  without  any  limitation  as  to  the 
amount  which  may  be  so  accumulated. 
Then,  when  these  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
airmen  are  removed  from  that  missing 
status— hopefully  through  their  return 
to  the  United  States  and  to  their  families 
but  possibly  through  a  determinaUon  of 
death — they  or  their  families  would  re- 
ceive reimbursement  for  unused  leave 

Your  Armed  Services  Committee  ini- 
tially questioned  the  provision  which  pro- 
vides for  reimbursement  for  the  unused 
leave  as  opposed  to  granting  an  opportu- 
nity to  take  such  leave.  It  decided  to 
agree  with  the  proposal  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  provides  reimburse- 
ment since  that  provision  afTords  equal 
treatment  to  all  those  who  return  from 
a  mis.slng  status  ..^    .  w 

According  to  the  estimates  provided  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  this  bill  will 
cwt  $13,399,000  provided  that  all  those 
who  are  in  a  missing  status  are  removed 
from  that  status  In  fiscal  year  1973.  If 
such  Ls  not  to  occur  until  fiscal  year  1974, 
the  estimate  rises  to  $15,837,000  due  to 
the  addiUonal  leave  time  which  would 
be  accumulated  during  that  period  of 

time  ,  ^ 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense supports  enactment  of  this  bill  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
interposes  no  objection  to  Its  considera- 
tion In  addition,  your  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  unanimously  recom- 
mends enactment  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  aUBSER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  which  ini- 
tially considered  this  legislation  and  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  it  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  14911. 

It  Is  always  both  psdnful  and  frustrat- 
ing to  consider  the  plight  of  American 
military  personnel  who  are  known  to  be 
prisoners  of  war  or  who  are  Usted  as 
missing  m  action.  I  believe  it  is  necessary, 
however,  for  us  to  consider  how  many 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  are  carried 
on  the  rolls  as  missing— including  the 
POW's  as  well  as  the  MLA's. 

In  testimony  received  during  the  sub- 
committee hearing  on  this  subject,  we 
learned  that  the  niunber  of  Americans 
listed  as  missing  or  as  prisoners  was 
1.893. 

Of  that  number,  seven  are  in  their 
8th  or  9th  year  In  a  missing  status;  135 
have  been  missing  more  than  7  years; 
436  have  been  missing  more  than  6  years; 
841  for  more  than  5  years;  1,230  for  more 
than  4  years;  and  1,419  have  been  either 
missing  or  captured  for  more  than  3 
years. 

Under  present  law,  a  serviceman  may 
accumulate  up  to  90  days  of  annual 
leave  if  he  has  served  in  a  hostile  flre  zone 
In  excess  of  120  days.  All  of  the  1,419 


Americans   I   mentioned   have   far  ex- 
ceeded that  requirement. 

My  point  is  that,  under  the  existing 
laws,  each  of  these  1,419  men  have  lost 
all  entitlement  to  earned  leave  above  the 
90-day  limit.  We  can  correct  this  if  the 
bill  is  favorably  considered  nud  enacted. 

Indeed,  there  are  many  others  who 
would  benefit  from  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  Since  the  bill  provides  that  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  bill  would  be  February 
28,  1961.  the  date  the  first  member  en- 
tered a  missing  status  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
there  have  been  some  personnel  who  were 
carried  in  a  missing  status  for  varying 
periods  of  time  since  then  and  have 
either  been  returned  to  military  control 
or  confirmed  as  being  deceased.  The  ex- 
act number  of  such  personnel  cannot  be 
confirmed  and  only  by  submission  of 
claims  by  those  members,  former  mem- 
bers or  their  survivors  will  an  exact  de- 
termination be  possible. 

In  addition,  as  each  long  day.  week, 
and  month  passes  for  the  members  who 
are  lost  or  captured,  and  as  each  heart- 
breaking moment  passes  for  their  fam- 
ilies, additional  leave  time  accrues  to  the 
servicemen  concerned. 

The  problem,  Mr  Speaker,  as  Chair- 
man Btrne  hEis  clearly  stated,  is  that 
without  enactment  of  this  bill  any  leave 
time  accumulated  In  excess  of  90  days  is 
lost  and  cannot  be  repaid.  I  do  not  claim 
that  by  reimbursing  those  men  who  will 
eventually  be  returned  to  their  families 
we  will  be  totally  repaying  them  for  the 
misery  they  have  each  experienced.  No- 
body has  the  capability  to  do  so,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  we  might  wish  we  could. 

What  I  do  claim,  however,  is  that  by 
permitting  the  present  law  to  stand  with- 
out amendment,  we  are  not  even  doing 
what  little  is  within  our  power  to  accom- 
plish toward  repayment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  permit  the 
American  people  to  provide  to  our  POW's 
and  MIA's  some  small  repayment.  It  will 
provide  reimbursement  for  something 
that  each  of  these  men  has  earned.  It  Is 
no  gratuitous  contribution — it  Is  a  pay- 
ment of  a  just  and  binding  debt — and  I 
urge  that  the  Members  recognize  that 
debt  and  provide  the  means  for  its  repay- 
ment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bills  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sj'lvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  FEDERAL  CIVIL 
DEFENSE  ACT  OF  1950 

Mr  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
recUoA  ot  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  14538), 
to  further  amend  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  to  extend 
the  expiration  date  of  certain  authorities 


thereunder,  and  for  other  purpostt,  mo^ 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fain  ^ 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  the  Coa* 
mittee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bdll. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectkc  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cierk  read  the  bill,  as  ft^lovi: 
HJl.  14638 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  md  Ho«m 
of  Repretentattve*  of  the  United  Statm  of 
America  in  Congrea*  atsemXAei,  Tbat  ttn 
Federal  CItII  DcfeuM  Act  of  1960,  u  MBtat. 
ed  (60  UJS.C.  App.  2361  at  Mq.),  to  foitlMr 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  the  date  "June  SO,  xnr 
where  auch  appears  m  the  second  pvofln  c( 
subsection  aoi  (e) ,  the  fourth  prorlao  of  Mft. 
section  301  (h),  »nd  eubaectlon  a06(h)  eat 
BubBtltuting  In  lieu  thereol  the  data 
J\me  30. 1076"; 

(2)  by  striking  the  figure  "ISS.OOOMO' 
In  the  second  proviso  of  section  408  and  sub- 
stituting m  lieu  thereof  "$36,000,000". 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mtnt 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  presenting 
H.R.  14538,  a  bill  to  further  amend  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  u 
amended,  to  extend  the  expiration  date 
of  certain  authorities  thereunder  and  tot 
other  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  extend 
the  expiration  date  for  financial  aisM- 
ance  programs  currently  authorlad  by 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  m 
amended.  These  are : 

First,  the  program  to  make  payment! 
for  travel  and  per  diem  expenses  of 
trainees  at  civil  defense  schools; 

Second,  the  program  to  produce  and 
maintain  radicdogical  equipment  and  to 
donate  the  same  to  States  by  loan  or 
grant;  and 

Third,  the  program  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  State  for  necessary  and  es- 
sential State  and  local  civil  defense  per- 
sonnel and  administrative  expenses. 

Additionally,  the  bill  increases  the  per 
annum  authorization  for  financial  as- 
sistance for  personnel  and  administrative 
expenses  from  $25  to  $35  million. 

Financial  assistance  authorized  by 
these  programs  expired  on  June  30, 19T3. 
However,  pending  the  passage  of  thli 
legislation,  the  program  is  operating  on- 
der  the  authority  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution granted  by  Congress  in  Public  l*w 
92—334 

Public  Law  928,  84th  Congress— 185«— 
amended  subsection  201(e)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Act  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of  travel  expenses  and  per  diem 
of  students  attending  the  civil  defense 
schools  authorized  by  the  subsection. 
Piiblic  Law  85-606— 1958— limited  these 
payments  to  one-half  the  cost  thereof 
and  limited  the  amount  to  be  aMJiopri- 
ated  therefor  to  $300,000  armually,  also 
this  law  limited  the  amount  to  be  appro- 
priated for  personnel  and  sidministratlve 
expenses  to  $25  million  and  for  radiolog- 
ical equipment  to  be  donated  or  loaned  to 
States  for  civil  defense  use  to  the  amcont 
of  $35  million.  "Hiis  bill  will  not  incretse 
the  present  limitation  on  approplratlcos 
for  travel  and  per  diem  expense  of  train- 
ees at  civil  defense  schools  or  the  linu- 
tation  on  appropriations  for  the  P™*^'^ 
ment    of    radiological    equipment,   w» 
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^^  increase  the  authorlaaticai  for  per- 
*Siel  and  administrative  expenses. 

T^objecUve  of  the  personnel  and  ad- 
-Mi«trative  expenses  program  con- 
^SrS5^  •ecS,n  205  of  the  act  is  to 
Sat  States  and  their  poUUcal  subdivi- 
Su  to  develop  and  maintain  an  emer- 
Ser  preparedness  capacity  to  cope  with 
^ms  caused,  manmade,  and  natural 
Sia^.  The  Federal  Government's  pro- 
2^for  providing  funds  on  a  50-50 
latching  basis  has  led  to  the  estahlish- 
ment  of  professionally  staffed  SUte  and 
local  organizations  and  provided  there- 
by a  nationally  coordinated  capability 
{or  conducting  civil  defense  operations 
during  an  emergency.  Specific  actions 
undertaken  by  these  trained  State  and 
local  organizations  include  the  devel- 
opment of  operaticmal  plans  for  civil  de- 
fose  and  natural  disaster,  marking  and 
stocking  shelters,  the  establishment  of 
warning  and  communications  systems, 
organizing  and  training  disaster  ji^ans. 
The  ability  of  local  political  subdivisions 
to  deal  with  aU  types  of  disasters  is  sig- 
nlflcantly  enhanced  by  these  actions. 

To  receive  Federal  matching  funds, 
aj^jilcants  must  submit  a  program  paper 
vbkh  details  the  major  activities  and 
projects  to  be  accomjdlshed  during  the 
year.  Each  employee  whose  salary  is 
matched  by  Federal  funds  Is  subject  to 
i^jpolntment  under  an  approved  merit 
system  established  in  conformance  with 
Federal  merit  system  standards. 

The  authority  for  this  program  was 
granted  by  Public  Law  85-606  enacted  in 
1968.  However,  funds  were  not  made 
available  until  January  1961.  The  number 
of  participating  municipalities  has  been 
increasing  over  the  years,  and  it  is  an- 
ticipated will  continue  to  Increase. 

I  urge  your  unanimous  support  of  this 
legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
TisioDs  of  House  Resolution  1047,  the 
Oonunittee  on  Armed  Services  Is  dis- 
eharied  from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  3772)  to  further 
•aiend  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1960,  as  amended,  to  extend  the  expira- 
tion date  of  certain  authorities  there- 
under, and  for  other  purposes. 

TTae  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
biU. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
foUows: 

8.  3T73 
An  art  to  further  amend  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  to  extend 
the  expiration  date  of  certain  authorities 
Umeunder.  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  ctssemliled.   That   the 
Pateal  ClvU  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
(50  U£X;.   App.   3351    et    aeq.).    Is    further 
unended — 

11)  by  striking  the  date  "June  30,  1973" 
•here  such  appears  in  the  second  proTteo  of 
nbaeeOoa  301(e),  the  fourth  proviso  of 
ittlMaetlon  301(h),  and  subeectlon  305(h) 
and  rabetitutlng  In  Ueu  thereof  the  date 
■June  30.  1»7«'*; 

(>)  t^  atrUUng  the  figure  "»a5,000.000"  In 
Um  iaec»id  provlao  of  section  408  and  sub- 
stituting In  Ueu  thereof  "MS.OOO.OOO". 


The  Senate  bill  wa«  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  14538)  was 
laid  on  tbe  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed  and  to  include  therewith  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  STRATEGIC  AND  CRITI- 
CAL MATERIALS  STOCK  PILING 
ACT 


(Mr.   BOB  WILSON   asked   and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday   I    introduced    for    appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  amend  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act. 
This  bill  would  remedy  a  major  statu- 
tory deficiency  to  which  Congress  should 
carefully  direct  its  attention  in  view  of 
the   pending   expansion   of   trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  with  other  Com- 
munist nations.  The  central  purpose  and 
policy  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials Stock  Piling  Act  is— in  the  words 
of  the  statute  itself— to  prevent  a  "dan- 
gerous and  costly   dependence"  of   the 
United  States  upon  Communist  domi- 
nated coimtries  or  areas  for  strategic 
and  critical  materials.  In  other  words,  as 
far  as  U.S.  defense  and  mobilization  ca- 
pabDlties   are   concerned,   we   not   only 
want  to  have   an  adeqiiate  supply  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  on  hand, 
but  we  also  want  to  make  certain  that 
our  sources  of  supply   are  maintained 
and  not  endangered. 

The  bulk  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Communist  nations  is  nor- 
mally conducted  on  a  barter  basis.  Just 
last  year  a  significant  barter  arrange- 
ment was  made  under  which  sizable 
amounts  of  Communist  bloc  nickel  will 
be  imported  from  Russia  into  the  United 
States — some  55  million  pounds  of  nickel 
over  the  next  3  years.  These  imports  will 
have  a  substantial  Impact  on  established 
producers  and  suppliers  of  the  U.S.  nickel 
market. 

I  use  this  nickel  barter  transaction 
only  as  an  illustration,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause It  is  Just  the  kind  of  transaction — 
whether  with  nickel  or  any  other  stock- 
piled commodity — which  carries  the  po- 
tential for  serious  damage  to  our  defense 
and  mobilization  capaWUtles.  The  Presi- 
dent doee  not  now  have  sufBcient  au- 
thority to  protect  the  United  States 
against  the  "dangerous  and  eostly  de- 
pendence" upon  Communist  cooi^rles  for 
strategic  and  critical  materials,  referred 
to  in  the  Stock  Piling  Act.  Thto  legisla- 
tion gives  him  that  authority  and  the 
means  to  implement  it.  At  the  same  time, 
I  want  to  make  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 


not  the  purpose  ol  thia  leglslatkn  to  cur- 
taU  to  the  paint  of  ckxing  off  trade  with 
Communist  btoc  nations  in  these  itrar 
teglc  and  critical  materials.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  legislation  assumes  there  will 
be  a  fairly  substantial  growth  in  this 
trade,  and  Is  Intended  only  to  pnjvlde  a 
mechanism  by  which  the  Presideit  can 
avert  the  "dangerous  and  cosUt  depend- 
ence" with  which  the  Stock  Filing  Act 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  must 
have  a  prudent  regard  for  its  own  defense 
and  moblUzstion  requirements.  It  must 
balance  this  coDslderatkn  with  its  pro- 
gram for  expanding  trade  with  Com- 
munist bloc  nations.  This  legislatlan  gives 
the  President  important  tools  he  does 
not  now  have,  "nils  blD  will  enable  him 
to  deal  with  a  sltuaUtm  where  imports  of 
strategic  or  critical  materials  may  reach 
levels  that  are  likely  to  create  the  de- 
pendence the  Stock  Piling  Act  seeks  to 
prevent.  This  legislation  gives  him  the 
tools  with  which  to  act  when  In  his  Judg- 
ment that  point  of  dangerous  dependence 
is  at  hand.  At  the  same  time,  tt  permits 
him  the  flexibility  to  permit  continued 
imports  when  in  his  judgment  the  overall 
interests  of  the  United  States  commend 
that  course  oC  action. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legisla- 
tion gives  the  President  a  flexible  set  of 
tools  he  does  not  now  have.  These  are 
tools  which  win  be  very  necessary  to  the 
United  States  as  our  trade  with  Com- 
munist bloc  countries  expands  in  the 
mcmths  and  years  immediately  ahead  of 
us. 

I  hope  this  legislation  will  be  given 
early  attention  by  the  House.  In  the  na- 
tional interest  It  should  be  enacted  Into 
law  with  the  least  possible  delay. 


ONE    VICTORY    FOR    SOBRIETY    IN 
THE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  (>ermifisl<»i  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rscoan,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert at  this  point  in  the  Rscoao  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Wajdilngton  Post  of 
July  25. 1972. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

Ol«  VaCTOKT  FOa  SOSalBTT  m  THX  HOVMB 

LASt  we^  the  House  of  Representatives,  In 
a  flAsh  of  good  sense,  voted  down  a  bill  to 
pump  SS  bUUon  Into  cormnunlty  water  aad 
sewer  proJeoU  thla  year.  WhUe  the  dedrton 
of  the  House  is  heartening,  the  meoaage  for 
beleaguered  taipayera  Is  soBxeirttAt  oml- 
Qoua — fljBt.  because  this  unneoMaary  blU  vaa 
considered  aerletuly  by  tbe  Hotise  at  aU,  and 
secoiad.  because  the  margin  of  dedolon  on 
the  crucial  amendment  was  a  slim  three 
TO  tea. 

The  bUl,  with  the  beguiling  tWJe  of  "The 
Emergency  Community  Facilities  and  Public 
Investment  Act  of  1973."  wae  derlaed  by 
Chairman  Wright  Patman  and  the  Bouae 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  House  Democratic  leadersh^. 
The  gist  at  Che  btU  was  simple :  tt  authorised 
the  Secretary  at  Bousing  and  UT'ban  De- 
velopment to  comcnlt  up  to  $6  bUlkm  far 
water  and  aanrer  projects  In  ooauBualtlas 
with  substantial  unemployment.  TlUs 
largewe.  supporters  of  the  measure  claimed 
with  a^>roprlate  eamestneaa,  would  at  one 
swoop  save  the  enTlrotunent,  put  people  back 
to  WM-t,  give  cities  and  towns  essential  pui>- 
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Uc  worta,  Md  Uit  nn>noUl  bxirdena  fnxn  the 
bodgvu  of  thoM  •truggllng  Mttle  town. 
iuSa*  tram  tb*  d«UU  tliat  Hinrt  bMklog  oC 

onlT  About  93  bUUon.  tb«  major  obl«etlon 
to  Um  bUl  WM  tb*t  iXmnunX  iilgbUy  ndan- 
d^nt    Binoa  tba  Houw  b»d  alimOj  pM«« 
Mfvnl   oth«r  moMurw  to  meet  the  Mme 
umdt    tnclTi^lng  the  $18-bUllon,  thre»-ye»r 
ifster  poUutton  oontrt*  package  now  In  oon- 
femvot  Ufd  tb«  ias^blUlon  n>v«niM-«barUig 
bin  now  In  tbe  Sanjkte.  Bep-  0«»««  K.  llabon. 
ApproprlaUone    (Committee    cbamnan,    and 
otbv  prooediaal  purUU  ware  al»o  troubled 
baoauM  tbe  blU  bad  racelved  only  one  ibort 
day  of  bearlnga,  without  any  admlnUtration 
■  Itiifre.  and  because  the  propoeed  »5  bU- 
Uon  in  building  blocks  wae  totally  unbudg- 
•Ud.  lUpreaentattTe  Patoun'a  team  eeemed 
to  oonalder  thaae  aapecte  met*  technlcalltlee. 
After  a  typical  Houae  debate  between  the 
/A«mpw^n«  of  generoelty,  moetly  DemocraU. 
and  the  watchdog*  of  the  treawiry,  moetly 
BepubUcana.  the  House  reached  a  rather  sur- 
prising reeult:  the  treasury  won.  By  a  teUer 
Tote  of  197  to  1»4,  an  amendment  was  added 
providing  that  grants  could  not  be  made  In 
any  year  when  the  projected  federal  deficit 
n'^f*^'^  WO  billion.  That  amendment.  Rep- 
naantatlve  Patman  conceded,  ensured  that 
the  program  "would  never  be  used."  and  In- 
deed the  House  ended  the  day  by  killing  the 
entire  propoalUon,  ao«  to  189. 

B«assunng  as  the  ultimate  outcome  was, 
the  episode  shows  that  the  silly  season  has 
opened  once  again  on  the  Hill.  WUdly  Infla- 
Uonary  and  slmpUstio  bills  such  as  this, 
■which  would  nerer  reach  the  floor  so  quickly 
In  March  are  Ukriy  to  pop  up  on  the  calen- 
dars of  both  housea  quite  frequenUy  between 
now  and  adjournment.  Thoee  197  members 
of  the  House  should  be  commended  for  rec- 
oenialng  that  the  Patman  ploy  served  no 
iseltlmate  "eniergency"  at  aU.  But  as  sessions 
ISDgthen.  tempers  shorten  and  partisan 
nmes  increaee,  the  cause  of  aobrlety  in  gov- 
S^iunent  may  be  hard  put  to  maintain  Ita 
majority.       ^^^^^^^^_^ 

REMARKS  OP  MAYOR  DALEY  ON 
^'^BUnlnNa  AND  RENEWAL  OF 
CmES  OP  AMERICA 
(Mr.  ROSTENKOW8KI  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks,  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter.)  ^ 

Mr  R08TKNK0WSK1.  Mr.  ft?eaker. 
thli  morning,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  oontlnued  its  hearing  on  H.R. 
14370  the  State  and  Local  Assistance 
Act  of  1»72.  This  legislation,  which 
passed  the  House  on  June  22,  1972,  wlU 
hopefully  provide  much-needed  finan- 
cial assistance  to  many  of  our  Nation's 
beleaguered  metropolitan  areas.  One  of 
today's  scheduled  witnesses  was  the 
mayor  of  my  own  city  of  Chicago,  the 
Honorable  Richard  J.  Daley. 

In  bl«  remark*,  the  mayor  strongly  en- 
dorsed the  regulaUon  by  stating  thatr— 
There  la  nearly  universal  recognition  that 
tbe  central  cities  are  vital  to  the  future  of 
our  nation.  With  tba  paaaage  of  this  long- 
naedad  legislation,  a  giant  step  wlU  be  taken 
toward  the  rebuilding  and  renewal  of  the 
dtlsa  of  America. 
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Hopefully,  strong  support  such  as  this 
frwn  leaders  of  our  Nation's  key  urban 
aivas  will  encourage  the  Senate  to  act 
with  all  due  speed  on  this  legislation  in 
order  that  It  may  be  enacted  In  the  up- 
coming months. 

X  would  at  this  point  In  the  Ricou>, 
like  to  Insert  tha  mayor's  remarks  as  J 


am  sure  they  will  be  of  considerable  In- 
terest to  all  my  colleagues: 

TM-rmONT  OF  Mayor  Richakd  J.  Dalit 
Chairman  Russell  B.  Long,  I'd  like  to  ex- 
press my  apprecUtlon  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  on 
behalf  of  HJa.  14370,  the  State  and  Ix)cal 
Assistance  Act  of  1973.  and  urge  Its  expedi- 
ent passage.  „  „  ^  ,  . 
The  recommendation  of  the  UJ3.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  and  the  National  league  of 
Cities  to  sUengthen  this  bill  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  this  committee  and  they  have  my 

full  support.  

This  legislation  recognlees  the  tremendous 
changes  and  the  Increasingly  growing  re- 
sponalbUlty  of  local  government.  Twenty- 
flve  years  ago  cities  were  primarUy  respon- 
sible for  housekeeping  services,  for  poUce, 
Are.  water,  prevention  of  contagious  diseases, 
building  codes  and  for  those  matters  relat- 
ing to  them.  Today,  however,  cities  are  faced 
with  a  complex  range  of  problems  of  a  dif- 
ferent order  of  magnitude  and  of  a  different 
intensity  directly  involving  the  personal 
lives  of  people.  Cities  are  concerned  with 
health  care,  welfare,  equal  opportunity  em- 
ployment, manpower  training,  education, 
day-care  services,  poverty,  famUy  services 
and  the  like. 

These  services  involve  individuals,  homes 
and  neighborhoods  all  with  a  great  variety 
of  particular  local  needs  which  can  not  be 
sdmlnlstered  by  nationwide  or  statewide 
regulations  or  Inflexible  administration. 
Priorities  differ  from  neighborhood  to 
neighborhood  and  it  is  local  government 
which,  under  the  direct  Influence  of  its 
residents,  can  best  evaluate  and  determine 
what  programs  should  get  the  greatest  em- 
phasis. It  is  only  local  government  which 
has  the  know-how.  the  coordination,  and 
the  understanding  to  meet  these  imperative 

Certainly  the  programs  of  public  safety, 
environmental  protection  and  pubUc  trans- 
portation given  priority  by  the  bill  are  of  the 
greatest  importance.  But  I  \irge  the  commit- 
tee to  give  the  deepest  consideration  to  the 
recomnaendaUon  to  allow  greater  freedom  to 
local  communities  to  spend  funds  only  lim- 
ited by  state  law  and  municipal  charter 
authority. 

I  also  urge  the  committee  to  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  the  other  basis  rec- 
ommendations; that  the  amount  of  entitle- 
ment be  related  to  the  local  tax  effort  as  now 
Is  propoeed  few  the  states,  the  elimination 
of  the  provision  which  allows  the  state  to 
augment  its  existing  regional  programs  at 
the  expense  of  the  local  government's  share: 
and  that  there  should  be  an  effort  to  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  this  bUl.  municipali- 
ties which  are  now  non-viable  because  of  size. 
There  also  should  be  a  three-year  period 
before   recognlalng    new   Incorporations. 

Tbeee  amendments  are  important  and  will 
make  a  good  bill  better.  HJl.  14370  repre- 
sents a  significant  break-through  in  financ- 
ing state  and  local  bodies  in  an  effort  to 
permit  them  to  meet  the  challenges  of  our 
urbskn  society. 

Many  new  constitutions  are  being  written 
acroes  the  country  granting  to  municipalities 
broader  home  rule  authority.  This  legisla- 
tion Is  in  keeping  with  that  phUoeophy  of 
home  rule  for  municipalities  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  legislation  also  Is  that  It  re- 
moves layers  of  bureaucracy  and  speeds  up 
the  entire  process  of  getting  programs  Into 
operation  and  carrying  them  out  efficiently. 
Similarly,  the  bill  represents  a  tremen- 
dovis  contribution  to  continuity  and  planning 
for  no  longer  will  a  city  be  dependent  upon 
approprlaUons  each  year  by  Congress  but 
wUl  have  the  assurance  of  being  able  to 
carry  out  plans  on  a  contlnuovis  baals. 

There  is  nearly  universal  recognition  that 
the  central  cities  are  vital  to  the  future  of 
our  nation.  With  the  passage  of  this  long- 


needed  legislation  a  giant  etep  will  be  .. 
toward  the  zSbuIldUig  and  renewal  of 
cities  of  America. 


fyiy  25,  1972 
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IT'S  UP  TO  YOU 

(Mr.  HUNOATIB  asked  and  was  igemL 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remzki 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HXTNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woiM 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  which  Is  paitlai- 
larly  timely  In  this  Presidential  eleette 
year.  The  editorial,  "It's  Up  to  Yoa," 
which  was  broadcast  on  KMOX  radio, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  December  29,  1911, 
follows: 

Uncle  Sam  needs  you.  And  he  needs  joa 
In '72. 

This  may  sound  like  an  announeeiiMBt 
urging  enlistment  In  the  Armed  Forces.  Bat 
we're  asking  you  to  serve  your  coimtiy  te  t 
different  way. 

The  form  of  service  we're  talking  sbofst 
doeant  require  tbe  strength  to  undar|o 
basic  training.  It  doesnt  take  the  endxuiiiH 
to  march  ten  miles.  It  doesn't  mean  putttni 
on  a  uniform  and  going  to  live  on  a  mlUtKf 
base. 

But  It's  more  vital  to  the  strength  of  ov 
nation  than  all  the  armies  and  all  the  bUf 
tary  hardware  In  our  arsenal. 

For  America  needs  the  help  of  every  qosU^ 
fied  adtilt.  It  needs  the  honest,  sincere  ftr 
fort  of  men  and  women  to  become  Infomed 
citizens  to  take  part  In  our  democratic  jme- 
ess.  And  It  needs  this  participation  nua«  tbaa 
ever  In  1973  ...  a  Presidential  year. 

Being  an  Informed  and  active  cltisea  taksi 
some  effort  on  your  part.  You  will  need  to 
study  the  candidates  and  Issues  on  tbe 
local,  state  and  national  level.  Tou  will  need 
to  learn  about  airports  and  wage  ruling 
school  bonds  and  Supreme  Cotnrt  declstoni, 
You'U  need  to  be  concerned  about  the  Mlddlt 
West  .  .  .  and  the  Middle  Bast. 

But  being  informed  Is  much  easte  for 
today's  Americans  than  ever  before  In  his- 
tory. You  don't  have  to  travel  by  horse  to 
the  coiinty  seat  to  get  the  news.  The  Urn- 
tronlc  media  .  .  .  radio  and  television  .  . . 
provide  Instant.  Immediate  informatloa  it 
the  touch  of  the  dial.  Newspapers.  msgartM 
and  books  are  available  at  every  pubUo  fr 
brary  and  on  every  newsstand.  Meeting 
forums,  discussion  groups  are  all  »ro«"^ 
...  for  thoee  with  the  Initiative  to  taka  p«t 
Dunocracy  depends  on  educaition.  But  It 
also  depends  on  action.  It  depends  on  jwr 
expressing  ycMJX  opinions  at  the  ballot  bat 
TraglcaUy,  most  Americans  don't  both«  to 
be  active  citizens.  Less  than  half  the*io- 
torate  t\ims  out  for  the  average  elecooa. 
This  is  the  worst  voting  record  of  any  m»- 
Jor  democracy.  In  fact.  It's  a  real  cop-out 

With  our  nation  facing  some  of  the  aaw 
complex  problems  In  Its  history,  such  «ittl 
Ifl  a  shocking  act  of  disservice  to  ^M"* 
But  we  can  change  this  record.  We  aa 
change  It  in  '72.  It's  up  to  you. 


EXPANDING  DRUG  TESTS  TOMnJ- 
T>RY  DEPENDENTS  OVEBStAB 

The  SPEAKHl.  Under  a  prevlow  crtK 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  *«»''»■: 
consln  (Mr.  Aspw)  is  recogntaefl  wr » 

minutes.  ^         „.  -_u, 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  r««t  •»■ 
de  In  the  WasWngton  Post  poin"*** 
that  a  proposal  Is  circulating  ^  tiw^ 
tagon  which  would  require  «»  «•• 
urine  tests  to  detect  heroin  amcfflg  "^ 
dren  of  military  personnel  oversea*. 
During  the  last  several  weeks,  I  M^ 


^tLim»  have  been  well  below  the  90  per-     grown  stroogar. 
£fS^Sr^-t.bHah«l  by  the  De-     ^^1»W  w" ','22r*^J?'."ll^ 
SiJStoFDefenae.  In  this  regard,  the    ot  Puerto  Rico,  1940  wroved  to  be  i 


^anerdal  labMratorles  doing  the 
^Bff7  drug  testing  program  in  the 
niSmA  States  were  achieving  only  about 
an  percent  accuracy  rate  white  the  mfll- 
toy  aiffvices'  own  laboratMles  were  cor- 
n^  identifying  only  about  62  percent 
^  tbe  urine  samples.  According  to  the 
,^ii^«.H«i  the  laboratories  were  having 
^  greatest  dlfBculty  in  detecting  heroin 
■d  barbiturates  In  urine  samples. 

I  beQeve  it  Is  patently  ridiculous  to  ex- 
tnd  the  use  of  the  drug  tests  until  the 
iflcuracy  of  the  tests  has  been  vastly  hn- 
mnd.  So  far,  the  Defense  Department 
hsi  failed  to  diow  that  It  has  improved 
tte  accuracy  of  Its  drug  detection  pro- 
gram. Until  it  can  prove  that  the  labora- 
toileg  are  c(»3slstently  meeting  at  least 
tbe  90  percent  accuracy  requirement, 
tlien  any  expansion  of  the  drug  testing 
program  to  children  of  military  person- 
Dd  overseas  should  not  be  considered.  I 
■too  believe  that  forcing  nonmllltary  per- 
iffnnrf  to  take  urine  tests  raises  very  seri- 
oui  eonstltutionsJ  questions  concerning 
itf-tncrimlnatiQn. 


.  atatlstics  showing  that  Anny  tlon,  explottatlon,  and  ttae  Uke;  but,  to 

IlHmmerclal  drug  testing  lahoratorlBB  the  same  eitent,  the  forces  o*  Justice  or- 

-iSteia  poor  Job  In  this  program.  Tlia  ganlzed  and,  as  ttma  has  elapsed,  the 

2^^  rates  oi  almost  all  of  the  lab-  forces  of  Justice  In  Puerto  Rico  have 

history 
ayear 
of  deetiny.  Throughout  the  19S0's,  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  New  Deal  admin- 
istration had  encouraged  a  mood  of  social 
change  In  Puerto  Rico,  and  Rezf  ord  Tug- 
well,  a  leading  New  Dealer,  had  governed 
the  Commonwealth  with  vigor  and  high 
resolve.  In  1940.  a  liberal  political  orga- 
nization— the  Popular  Party,  secured  its 
first  limited  success  at  the  polls,  cam- 
paigning on  a  reform  ticket  calling  for 
bread.  land,  and  liberty.  Successful  in 
its  initial  programs,  under  the  impressive 
leadership  of  Luis  Mufion-Marin.  the 
Popular  Party  rose  to  a  position  of  politi- 
cal dominance.  In  the  first  popular  elec- 
tion of  a  Governor,  in  1948,  Marin  was 
nominated  by  his  party  and  overwhelm- 
ingly elected. 

The  reform  policies  of  Luis  Mufioz- 
Marln  established  a  government  dedi- 
cated to  Uberal  reform  and  to  the  present 
status  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a  "free  associ- 
ated state"  or  Commonwealth,  and  led  to 
the  adoptlcsi  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Con- 
stitution, on  this  day — July  25 — 20  years 
ago.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution, an  elected  legislature  now 
passes  and  provides  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  of  Puerto  Rico,  which  In  turn 
are  subject  to  review  by  the  Federal 
courts,  in  the  manner  of  all  State  laws. 

Significant  advances  have  been  made. 
The  economy  has  been  diversified  and 
education  and  health  care  have  been  Im- 
proved. In  this  world  of  torment  and 
man-made  catastrophe,  the  magnificent 
progress  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people,  since 
the  adoption  of  their  Constitution  20 
years  ago,  is  one  of  the  brighter  stories 
of  our  times. 

The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  are  working 
hard,  probably  as  hard  as  any  people 
have  ever  worked,  to  improve  thjsir  stcmd- 
ard  of  living.  But  their  primary  goal  is 
not  merely  material  wealth.  Rather  it  is 
a  way  of  life  with  economic  and  social 
and  political  freedom  combined. 

Under  the  constitution  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  government  formally 
cH>erates  under  these  democratic  prin- 
ciples, and  constantly  expounds  them. 
People  of  all  rdlgions  are  free  to  worship 
as  they  choose.  Racial  dlscriminatlcm  is 
prohibited.  The  public  schools  are  mod- 
eled primarily  upon  the  North  Amer- 
ican pattern,  and  children  are  taught  the 
rights  and  duties  of  citlaens  living  In  a 
democratic  country.  Finally,  other  In- 
stromaxts  that  shape  the  mind  of  citi- 
zens, such  as  newspapers,  radio,  and 
television,  enunciate  the  democratic 
Ideology  as  loudly  as  they  repudiate  the 
alternatives.  Explicitly,  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  culture  is  overwhelmtngly  devoted 
to  the  virtues,  the  slogans,  and  the  spirit 
of  democracy. 

Hie  value  of  our  country  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  can  be  mteas- 
ured  not  only  in  tenaa  of  enthusiastic 
response  to  our  national  principles,  but 
In  the  effect  of  that  reBp<m8e  upon  the 
peoples  of  Latin  America^  vho  sense  In 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PUERTO  RICO  ON 
THE  OCCASION  OF  CONSTITUTION 
DAY  1972 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  tbe  House,  the  goitleman  from  New 
Ycrt  (Mr.  Rtak)    Is  recognized  for  5 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
it  this  time  to  extend  congratulations  to 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  to  the 
Pnoto  Rlcans  living  on  the  American 
fflsiniand,  on  the  occasion  ol  Puerto 
Rlcan  CoDstttution  Day. 

Over  2  million  of  her  people,  by  birth  or 
panntage,  are  living  on  the  mainland — 
idildx  is  more  than  one-third  the  num- 
bBr  lemalning  on  tbe  Island.  Whenever 
Pnerto  Rlcans  have  settled  in  American 
CQOunuiiities,  Spanish  language  and  cul- 
tort  bas  rapidly  assumed  a  position  of 
Importaace. 

"ttit  significance  of  Puerto  Rico  and  of 
her  relationship  to  the  United  States  Is 
paramount  on  this  occasion,  calling  to 
the  attention  of  the  world  the  progress 
Qt  Pttsonal  liberty,  prosperity,  and  eco- 
nomic freedom  in  a  land  once  plagued 
by  the  forces  of  tyranny  and  the  horrors 
of  swverty. 

The  Spanish-American  War,  and  the 
consequent  occupation  of  Puerto  Rico  by 
the  US.  Army  In  1898,  ended  Spanish 
Misrule  but  did  not  at  once  provide  de- 
nwcracy.  The  first  Organic  Act  created  a 
dyfl  govemmoit  under  the  direction  of 
^""tIpmi  officials  appointed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Qoveniment.  However,  remaining 
I^iottaitlaDs  on  the  exercise  of  self-gov- 
CQUBcnt  proved  unsatisfactory.  Congress 
thnefore  passed  the  second  Organic  Act 
<*■  March  2,  1917,  further  extending  the 
VtOUal  power  of  the  Puerto  Rican  peo- 
Pia 

^ftwn  the  beginning  there  was  a  con- 
BteaMe  amount  of  Injusrtloe,  persecu- 


ths  latirrf'M^t^*^'  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  «x- 
pnilment  the  success  and  glory  of  tbe 
Ami-tfLan  way  of  life. 

Yet,  Important  questions  and  prob- 
lems remain  to  be  scdved.  Tlie  future  of 
the  Commonwealth  status  Is  a  subject  oi 
much  discussion  and  controversy.  It  is  an 
issue  which  the  people  of  Puerto  Rioo 
should  resolve  themselves.  Meanwhile, 
these  P|Bople  are  valued  cltisens  of  the 
United  'states  and  the  obstacles  which 
they  encounter  daily  must  be  removed. 

While  the  coat  of  living  is  extreme 
high,  it  is  reported  that  almost  half  of 
the  families  on  the  Island  earn  less  than 
$3,000  annually.  The  per  capita  Income 
is  tar  below  that  of  any  of  our  50  States. 
SCuch  remains  to  be  done. 

Residents  of  Puerto  Rioo  not  only 
suffer  from  low  per  capita  Incomes,  but 
the  island  Is  also  specifically  excluded 
from  a  number  of  Federal  programs  such 
as  the  school  milk  program  and  some 
aspects  of  the  social  security  program. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  this  Congress 
and  this  Oovemmeit  to  take  steps  to 
alleviate  these  problems. 

All  America  balls  the  progress  and 
achievement  of  the  Puerto  Rican  pecn^le 
on  the  occasion  of  Constitution  Day 
Day  1972,  but  we  must  also  at  this  time 
affirm  our  determination  that  this  Con- 
gress and  Nation  must  strive  to  elimi- 
nate the  Inequities  which  still  exist  on 
this  remarkable  Island. 


INCREASING  EMPLOYMENT  OPPOB- 
TUNITIBS  FOR  THE  OLDER  CITIZEN 

(Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcokd  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DANIEIfi  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
increase  onployment  opportunities  for  a 
segment  of  our  populaticm  faced  with 
chronic  unemployment — the  older  citi- 
zen. Even  in  times  of  relatively  high  em- 
ployment, the  older  worker  faces  Job 
hardships  that  the  younger  worker, 
merely  because  of  his  age.  does  not  expe- 
rience. Present  social  security  payments, 
often  the  only  means  of  support  available 
to  these  people,  are  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  financial  demands  of  everyday  life. 

An  Increasing  number  of  older  citizens 
are  living  at  the  poverty  level.  An  esti- 
mated 5  million  persons  65  years  of  age 
and  older  live  on  Incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000,  below  the  national  poverty  leveL 
Over  2  million  older  Americans  are 
forced  to  live  on  puiallc  assistance  pen- 
sions under  the  (Did  Age  Assistaoce  Act 
and  tbe  Increasing  unemidoyment  rate, 
presently  at  3.8  percent,  contributes  to 
this  already  dismal  pictuxe. 

Ih  order  to  survive,  the  older  citizen 
must  either  do  without  or  se^  artrtlHonal 
revenue  through  employment.  Tlie  Old- 
er Workers  Community  Service  Act  would 
provide  the  older  waiter  with  the  op- 
portunity to  supplement  his  meager  in- 
come. The  act  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  enter  into  agreonents 
with  private  and  public  nooproflt  agen- 
cies for  the  imitonentation  of  com- 
munity service  programs  employing  the 
older  worker. 
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Recognizing  the  handicaps  of  the  older 
worker,  the  act  stipulates  that  com- 
munity service  employment  must  be  in 
the  workers  resident  community,  a 
worlter  employed  under  this  program 
must  be  paid  either  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage,  the  State  minimum  wage,  or 
the  prevailing  wage  for  that  occupation, 
whichever  is  the  highest:  necessary 
trainmg  must  be  afforded  the  older 
worker;  and  a  safe  and  healthful  worlc- 
mg  environment  must  be  provided.  Fur- 
thermore, Federal  funding  would  cover 
90  percent  of  the  cost  of  development  of 
any  older  worker  program. 

Discrimination  in  employment  is  not 
just  confined  to  sex.  race,  or  national 
ongm  Often,  the  most  subtle  and  yet 
most  permcloua  form  of  discrimination 
is  based  on  age.  The  experience,  maturity 
and  skills  of  the  older  worker  are  wasted 
because  he  has,  according  to  present  def- 
inition, passed  prime  productivity.  The 
tragedy  of  this  situation  is  heightened 
when  we  realize  that  much-needed  pubUc 
services  go  unfilled  because  of  a  shortage 
of  qualified  personnel. 

Possibly  more  important  that  an  in- 
crease in  income,  employment  beyond  re- 
tirement offers  new  responsibilities,  chal- 
lenges and  goals  for  those  whose  age 
limits  altemauves.  Old  age  is  that  arbi- 
trary cutoff  point  which  somehow  sep- 
arates the  older  citizen  from  the  main 
stream  of  society.  Such  infiexible  ob- 
stacles foster  resentment,  bitterness  and 
worse  resignation.  Human  potential  to  a 
productive  society  cannot  be  measured  m 
terms  of  age.  Ability  and  willingness  are 
the  only  necessary  criteria. 

As  the  author  of  the  House  version  ol 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act,  I  have 
seen  the  double-edged  benefits  of  public 
service  employment  programs.  With  tne 
swift  passage  of  tiae  Older  Workers  Com- 
munity Service  Act,  the  Congress  would 
again  recognize  its  responsibility  to  the 
unemployed  of  this  country  and  most 
especially  the  Congress  would  seek  to 
remedy  unemployment  which  will  not 
miprove  with  time  and  more  favorable 
economic  conditions. 
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neous  matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  It  exceeds  five  pages  of  the  Congrm- 
3IOHAL  Rrcord  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  E»nnter  to  cost  $850. 

Mr.  Dellums  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  3 '2  pages  of  the  Con- 
GR«ssiONAL  Record  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Prmter  to  cost  $595. 

kThe  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whitkhurst)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr  Bow. 

Mr.  Mn-Ls  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  HiLLis 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Wyman  m  two  mstances. 

Mr  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Michel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  King. 

Mr     SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Grovkr. 

iThe  following  Members  ''at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli  '  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:  ' 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Jacobs  m  tiiree  instances. 

Mr.  Dow  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Anntjnzio  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MxNisH. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr,  Rarick  m  three  instances. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Van  Dkerlin. 

Mr.  Downing. 

Mr    Rangkl  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Patmaw. 

Mrs.  Andrews  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Karth  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  McKay  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Danielson. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
Mr   KT^.  <at  the  request  of  Mr.  Maz- 
lOhV ,  for  today,  on  account  of  personal 
reasons.        ^^^^^^^_^^_ 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  foUowing  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  U^azzoli)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material: ) 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoHZALiz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rtan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rxttss,  for  30  minutes,  July  28. 

Mr  B«Ai>«MAS.  for  5  minutes,  July  26. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
tiUe  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
3.  1991.  An  act  to  aasist  in  meeting  nation- 
al housing  goals  by  authonzing  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  CommlsBlon  ta  permit 
companies  subject  to  the  PubUc  UtlUty  Hold- 
ing Company  .\ct  of  1935  to  provide  holla- 
ing for  persons  of  low  and  moderate  Income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

S  2411  An  act  to  establish  the  Cumberland 
Island  National  Seashore  m  the  State  of 
Oeorgla,  and  for  OPther  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 
Mr.  DiLLUMS   and  to   Include  extra- 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  foUowing  tiUe: 

S.  1152.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  preeerva- 
tlon  of  historic  mcnumenta,  and  for  other 
purposee. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 


that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordlngljr 
(at  3  o'clock  and  8  minutes  pin.)  ttia 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  July  26,  1972,  at  12  o'cloek 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executlTe 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  foUoira: 

2193.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmlttlof 
a  repc»l:  of  acttial  procurement  receipts  tor 
madlcal  stockpile  of  civil  defense  emergency 
supplies  and  equipment  purpoees,  covwlnj 
the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1972,  pursuant  to 
section  201(h)  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defemt 
Act  of  1960.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

2194.  A  letter  from  the  Chaliman,  Pedsnl 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  the  statlitl- 
cal  supplement  to  the  Commission's  report 
on  Cigarette  Smoking  Act;  to  the  Committee 
cigarette  labeling  and  advertising,  pursuant 
to  the  Pixbllc  Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUnONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleit 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  TAYIiOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.B.  13201.  A  bill  to  authorte 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  establish  tbe 
John  D.  Bockefelier,  Jr.,  Memorial  Parkway, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Bept.  No.  92-1237).  Eeferred  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee of  the  WHole  House  on  the  SUte  at 
the  Union. 

Mr.  COLMEB:  Committee  on  Rules.  Hotus 
Resolution  1087.  Resolution  to  authorise  tht 
Committee  on  Bemklng  and  Currency  to  con- 
duct an  mvestlgatlon  and  study  of  prices  ot 
lumiber  and  plywood;  with  amendment 
(Bept.  No.  9»-ia40).  Referred  to  the  Hou« 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA:  Cominlttee  on  BulM. 
House  Resolution  1063.  Resolution  provldlnj 
for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  12807,  a  bUl  to 
amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1»40  in  order  to  ests«>- 
llsh  Federal  policy  concerning  the  selection 
of  firms  and  Individuals  to  perform  arobltec- 
tural,  engineering,  and  related  aervloee  tor 
the  Federal  Oovemment  (Bept.  No.  92-1241). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Btiles.  House  B«s- 
olutlon  1064.  BesoluUon  providing  for  tli« 
consideration  of  H.B.  11128,  a  bUl  to  author- 
ize tlie  partlUon  of  the  surface  rights  in  v» 
Joint  use  area  of  the  1882  BxecuUve  Onwr 
Hopl  Reservation  and  the  surface  and  sub- 
surface rights  m  the  1934  Navajo  BesMrw- 
Uon  between  the  Hopl  and  Navajo  Trtb*  » 
provide  for  aUotments  t»  certain  Palute  In- 
dians, and  for  other  purpoees  (Bept.  No.  W- 
1242)    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  DKLANEY:  Committee  on  Bulee.  HouM 
Besolutlon  1065.  Resolution  providing  tor 
the  conslderaUon  of  HJl.  440,  a  bUl  to  amenfl 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amenow. 
to  provide  annuities  for  additional  penon- 
nel  engaged  in  hazardous  occupations  (IWP» 
No.  92-1243 ) .  Referred  to  the  House  Oalsu- 

dar.  „  1,^ 

Mr  TOUNQ  of  Texas:  Committee  °^*"J* 
House  Beeolutton  1066.  Resolution  ?«>*»« 
for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  7060,  a  bill  » 
include  tireflghters  wlttoln  the  provlsKw" 
section  8886(c)  of  tlUe  5.  United  StatesOW^ 
relating   to  the   reUrement  of   Oovemm*" 


.^lovees  en«aged  m  oertato  haaardous  oc- 
JbTHouw*  Calendar. 

BEPGRTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
^^ATO  BILI^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  oi 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  CTerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  BODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
9.2576  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WlUlam  John 
West  (Bept.  No.  92-1238).  Referred  to  the 
committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  HODINO-  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
s  2704  An  act  fcM-  the  relief  of  RIU  Hosella 
viaierlanl  (Bept.  No.  93-1239).  Referred  to 
tbt  Committee  of  the  VJTaole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  AHZXTQ: 
HB.  16009.   A   bill   to   amend   PubUc   Law 
81-608  to  preecrlbe  procedures  pertaining  to 
the  disclosure  of  certain  financial  informa- 
tion by  financial   InstltuUons  to  State   and 
fMval     govenunontal      departments      and 
iCtncles.   and    for   other    purpoees:    to    the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.   ADDABBO: 
H-B.  18010.    A   bill    to   establish    National, 
Btglonal.    and    Local     Awareness     Advisory 
Councils  in  order  to  facilitate  oommunlca- 
Ucn  between  the  President  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Ck)mmlttee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ARCHER: 
HJl.  16011.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,   to  promote   public   confidence 
m  the  legislative  branch  of  the  U.S.  Ghavern- 
ment   by   requiring   financial    disclosure    by 
Uembers  of   Congress,   candidates   for   Con- 
greaa.  and  certain  employees  of  the  leglsla- 
tlre  tuunch;  to  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  OfBclal  Conduct. 

By  Mr    ASPINAIiL    (for  himself.   Mr 
Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  Hosmeb. 
Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  McCluee.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Runnels,  and  Mr.  LrjAN)  : 
H.R.  18012.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary rf  the   Interior   to   corstruct,   operate, 
snd  maintain  various   Federal   Reclamation 
Wojects  and  iai  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AJTalrs. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HB.  16013.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13(c) 
ol  the  Urban    Mass   Traj  s-onatlon    Act    of 
1964  to  provide    that   nothing    In   such    act 


shall   prevent  States  or  looaJ   public   bodies 
from  prohibiting  the  right  to  strike;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.   16014    A   bill  to   amend  tbe  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  to  provide  that  certain 
meat  food  products  are  adulterated;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CONABI4E: 
H.R.   16015.  A  bill  to  amend  the  RaUroad 
Retirement   Act  of   1987   to  provide   a  tem- 
porary 20-percent  Increase  In  annuities,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CONOVER: 
H.R.    10016.   A  bin  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  safety  standards  for  mobile 
homes  In  interstate  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  DANTKLS  of  New  Jersey : 
HJl.  16017.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
ilshment  of  an  older  worker  community  serv- 
ice program;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  on  PONT: 
HJl.   16018.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  In  order  to  re- 
qiUre  the  approval  of  adjacent  coastal  States 
prior  to  the  construction  of  certain  offshore 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BTTL   (for  himself.  Mr.  Oaoss, 
and  Mr.  Scimuc)  : 
HJl.  16010.  A  bill  to  require  that  before  Im- 
port quotas  on  meats  may  be  suspended  or 
increased  under  subsection  (d)   (1)  and  (2) 
of  the  act,  the  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire  must 
estimate  that  the  average  price  expected  to 
be  received  by  producers  for  beef  cattle  will 
eqtukl  or  exceed  parity  dtiring  the  period  of 
the  stispenslon  or  increased  quotas;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McCOT.I.THTER : 
H.R.  16020.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    IBM    to    allow   a    credit 
against  the  Individual  income  tax  for  tuition 
paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion  of  dependents;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
HJl.  16021.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  support 
the  dissemination  of  news,  opinion,  scien- 
tific, cultural,  and  educational  matter 
through  the  mails;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OJHce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Aritansas  ifor  himself 
and  Mr.  Btemis  at  Wisconsin ) 
H.R.  16022.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1864  to  permit  the  authori- 
zation of  means  other  than  stamps  on  con- 
tainers of  distilled  spirits  as  evidence  of  tax 
payment;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  SAYLOR: 
H.H.    16023.   A   btU   Uj   prevent   the   uiiau- 
thorlzed  manufacture  and  use  of  the  char- 


acter "Wooday  Owl,"  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

By  Mr.   STSPHms   (for  hlmaalf  and 

Mr.  J.  Wnxiut  SranoM) : 

HJt.  iara4.  A  bin  to  amend  tbe  Small  Bual- 

neas  Investment  Act  of  19M,  and  for  other 

puipoaea;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Hanking  and 

Currency. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAM: 
HJl.  18026.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National 
Tratnc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  at  1966 
to  require  tbe  eatabllabmmt  of  Btandaitls  re- 
lated to  rev  mounted  llgbtlac  systems;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commaree. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
HJT.  Bes.  ISflS.  Joint  reaoluUan  autborlB- 
Ing  the  Preatdent  to  prodalm  October  80, 
1072,  as  "NaUonal  Sokol  USA  Day";  to  Uut 
Oommlttae  on  tbe  Judldary. 
By  Mr.  CONOVKR: 
H.  Con.  RsB.  640.  Concuirent  resolution  to 
ooUect  overdue  debts;  to  the  Coounltt«e  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    FBASK&    (for    hlmaaU,    Mr. 
Bjuaco,   and   Mr.   Bonaow  of   New 
York): 
H.   Bes.   10S1.  BMoiutlon  calUnc  on  the 
Preeldent  to  propose   an  expansion  ot  tbe 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  to   Include  uadei- 
giound  testing;  to  the  Oommlttae  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


PRIVATB  BILLS  AND  RBSOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  reBolutloiu  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 
By  Mr.  BABBXTT: 

HJl.  16036.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Vlnoento 
Taormlna;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

HJl.  16027.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yelena 
B.  Markovic;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WHTTB: 

HJL  180M.  A  bill  for  tlie  n\\Mt  at  OuU- 
lermo  Aguirre-aantinl;  to  tbe  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.         

By  Mr.  OBOVXR:  •'■    ^f^T 

H.  B«a.  1062.  Baaolutlon  oommending  Ham 
New  York  State  Votantaer  Fireman's  Aoaoeiar 
tion  for  lt«  lOOtb  anniversary,  oommemo- 
ratad  in  1072;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbft 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU, 

262.  TTie  SPEAKER  presented  petition  of 
the  annual  oonference,  Cburch  of  tbe 
Btvtbren,  Clnolnnatl,  Ohfio,  relative  to  the 
war  In  Indochina;  to  tbe  Committee  on  For* 
elgn  AHalra. 


SENATE— rMesdai/,  July  25,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Jambs  B.  ALuar, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

0  Thou  whose  word  bids  us  to  lift  up 
our  eyes  to  the  everlasting  hills  and  as- 
sures us  that  our  help  comes  from  the 
Lord  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  we  lift 
up  the  eyes  of  our  faitii  to  Thee,  beseech- 
ing Thee  to  keep  us  strong  and  calm 
amid  all  change.  In  days  of  tension  and 
contention  help  us  to  keep  our  direction 


sure  and  our  purposes  pure.  Teach  us  the 
higher  truth  that  all  things  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  them  that  love  the 
Lord  and  keep  His  laws.  Give  us  the 
grace  to  hold  fast  that  which  Is  good, 
to  strengthen  the  fainthearted,  to  sup- 
port the  weak,  to  encourage  the  strong, 
to  follow  the  ways  of  peace,  to  honor  all 
men,  and  in  serving  this  Nation  to  serve 
Thee. 

We   pray   in   the   Redeemer's   name. 
Amen. 

APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clei* 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 


S«iate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
I  Mr.  Ellender). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

n.s.  SBMAn, 
PassmEirr  pao  TXMPoaa, 
Washington,  D.C^  JtUy  25,  Ifl72. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temp>orartly  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  olBclal  duties,  i  appoint  Hon.  Jamks  B. 
Allkn.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
my  abeenee. 

AIXXW  J.  BLLCrDBL, 

PrasKIent  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereujMjn  took,  the  chair 

as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 
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TBB  JOURNAL 

ji4r  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiM  oaoMmt  ttutt  the  rmOing  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedlngi  ^Mon- 
day. July  34.  1972,  bo  dtapenaed  ^th. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDBNT  pro  Um- 
pore.  Without  objection.  It  1«  ao  ordered. 
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coMBirrTEB  MKErmiae  durinq 

SSNATS  SB88ION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare;  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Penltentlarlee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary;  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Servtoee;  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs;  Uie 
Committee  on  Finance;  the  Committee 
on  Commerce;  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Security  of  the  Ooremment 
Operations  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 

today*  

The  ACnNO  PRBSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDSB  OF  BUSINBB8 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Booos) . 

(The  remarks  Mr.  Booes  made  at  this 
point  on  the  introduction  of  S.  3844.  re- 
lating t«i  bulk  cargo  transfer  stations,  to- 
gether with  ensuing  debate,  are  printed 
ta  the  RacoED  under  Statements  on  In- 
tioduoed  Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTmB 
BfORNINO     BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

Is  there  morning  business  to  be 
transacted?     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  of  a  quonun. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poi«.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

T^e  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rwcinded. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OONT»ACT    AW&KD    DATM 

A  letter  from  the  AMlstant  Sacretwy  of 
Defenje  Bubmlttlng.  pur»u»nt  to  Uw,  a  list 
of  contract  award  datM  for  the  pertofl 
July  16-October  16,  1072  (with  aceomi^y- 
ing  papers);    to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Servtcee.  

PaoFoem  Lkswlatiow  To  BraKNtyrHiN  ths 
MoToa  CAJumni  Safbtt  Rkjuiatioks 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Tranaporta- 
tlon  submitting  propoeed  leglsUtlon  to 
amend  the  IntersUte  Commerce  Act  to 
proTlde  increased  flnee  for  violation  of  the 
motor  carrier  safety  regulations,  to  extend 
the  appUcatlon  of  clrtl  penaltlee  to  aU 
vlolaUons  of  the  motor  carrier  safety  regu- 
lations, to  permit  suspension  or  revocation 
of  operating  rlghU  for  violation  of  s^ty 
regulations,  and  for  other  purpoeee  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Pboposss    AMXSVMXirT    or    Pulmmablb 

F^BUCS  Act 
A  letter  from  the  -Assistant  Secretary  of 
Oommeroe  submitting  a  propoeed  amend- 
ment of  the  Flammable  Fahrlce  Act  (with 
aooompanytng  papers) ;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Commerce. 

SrAXjmncAL  ST7i»n.xi*xNT   to  F«iwaAL  TBAia 
Commission  Rxpost 
A  letter  from  the  ChalrmsJa.  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  ■tatl*Ucal    supplement   to   the  report   of 
that  Commission,  relating  to  cigarette  smok- 
ing (With  an  aooompanylng  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
rkpokt    or   TUX   CoMPrmoixni   Qskksal 
A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law    a  report  entitled  "Examination  of  Fi- 
nancial Statements  Pertaining  to  Insurance 
Operations  of  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration for  the  Fiscal  Year  1971 "  (with  ac- 
companying report);   to  the  Committee  on 
Qovernment  Operations. 

Report  of  US.  I>fTO»MATioN  AubMct 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  VS.  In- 
formation Agency,  transmitting,  pxirsuant 
to  law  s  report  of  that  Agency,  for  the 
period  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1B71 
(With  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


loe.  ae  orlglnjaiy  drafted  and  to  requm 
suob  terns  and  oondltioos  that  will  quaitf* 
fedsna  Judges  before  and  after  appotntmeBtt 
and  be  it  further 

"Besoived,  That  a  copy  ot  this  resc^uttoa 
be  trsnsmttted  to  Mlehlgui  Benaton  u« 
Repwentatlves  in  OoogreM. 

"Adopted  by  the  Senate.  June  37,  1973. 

"Adopted  by  the  House  of  Bepreeentatifsa 
June  27.  ivn." 


Jvly  25,  1972 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMTTTEES 

Ibe  following  reports  of  commltteti 
were  submitted: 

By  Ur.  IiiACiNTTSON.  from  the  CommttUe 
om  ooouneroe,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  3474.  A  bill  to  amend  the  NatUuial  Trsf. 
fie  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  19M  to 
authcvlae  appropriations,  and  for  other  puv 
posee  (Bept,  No.  M-«ee) . 


PETITIONS 


(X>MMUNICATIONS      FROM      EXEC- 
UTIVE   DEPARTMENTS.    ETC. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Aiixs)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

RSrOBT  OF  TH»  SaCaCTABT  OF  HXALTH,  EDUCA- 
TIOM,    AND    WKLFAEX 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare  submitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  actual  procure- 
ment reoelpts  for  medical  stockpile  of  civil 
defense  emergency  supplies  and  equipment 
purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
amd  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTINO  PHKSIDKNT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  AiXEK) : 

A  concurrent  reeolutlon  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Michigan:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 
•Sknat*  Concwskxnt  Resolution  No.  360 
■A     concurrent     resolution     memorialising 

Congress  to  pass  Its  Joint  resolution  No. 

106   to   reqvUre   reconfirmation    of   federsJ 

Judgee  each  eight  years  after  their  appotot- 

nkent 

"Whereas.  The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  held  hear- 
ings on  qualifications  for  continuing  service 
of  federal  judges;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Legislature  of  Michigan  be- 
lieves that  periodic  review  of  qualifications 
of  federal  Judges  Is  vital  to  the  interests  of 
the  State  in  accordance  with  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  No    106:  and 

"Whereas,  The  established  prlnclplee  of 
government  reqxilre  the  appointment  of  per- 
sons having  a  popvilar  and  current  Influence 
on  decisions  affecting  society;  now  therefore 
be  It 

■■R«seolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Repreeentatlvee  concurring) ,  That  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Michigan  urges  the 
Congress  to  adopt   its  Joint  Reetrfutlon  No. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bins  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  ttane 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BOOOS  (for  himself ,  Mr.  Bsiu, 

Mr.  OAJOt,  Mr.  Ohxlis.  Mr.  Msisn^ 

Mr.    UvmwjM,    Mr.    Psckwoco,   Mr. 

BxncoFF,  and  Mr.  Roth)  : 

S.  3944.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  Wt> 

ter  PoUutlon  Control  Act  In  order  to  reqoin 

the  approTSl  of  adjacent  coastal  SUtee  prior 

to  the  coiistnictU>&  of  certain  offshore  fk> 

oUltles,  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fob- 

Uc  Works.         

STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BOOas  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BxALL.  Mr.  Cask,  Mr.  Chilxs,  Mr. 
Mathias.  Mr.  Mtrsxn,  Mr.  Pace- 
wood.   Mr.  RiBicorr.  and  Mr. 
Roth) : 
S.  3844.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federsl 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in  order  to 
require  the  approval  of  adjacent  cosstsl 
States  prior  to  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain offshore  facilities.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  legislation  intended  to 
assure  our  coastal  States  a  meanlagtal 
role  in  the  location  and  design  of  any 
offshore  transfer  station  that  might  bs 
constructed  to  handle  the  big  cargoei 
carried  by  the  so-called  supertanker!. 

I  am  honored  that  this  bill  is  spon- 
sored by  the  two  distinguished  Benaton 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias  and  Mr. 
Bkall)  ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  '  Mr.  Case)  ,  the  dlstinguisbed 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  CniiJa).  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKn) ,  the  dlsttogulshed  Senator  liwa 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood).  the  dlstto- 
guished  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicorr),  and  my  own  dlstlngulBhsd 
colleague  from  Delaware.  Mr.  Rom. 

A  number  of  Federal.  State,  and  otiisr 
studies  are  currently  underway  to  ente- 
ate  the  need  and  potential  sites  for  ow 
or  more  of  these  bulk-cargo  transte 
stations.  Such  stations  appear  to  » 
needed  if  the  United  States  is  to  recdfi 
the  economies  of  scale  offered  by  supa* 
tankers,  whether  transporting  oU  or  otb- 

er  bulk  commodltiee.  ^ 

Preaent  harbors  cannot  handle  thaw 
vessels  because  the  channels  appareow 


^.--ot  be  economically  dredged  to  the 
!2«2Lt  depths.  Tlie  sotatlon  anpears 
"ffSro  the  cooatruotlon  of  transfer 
J^E^Sl^S^  probaUT  located  wtth- 
JJSnmade  breakwaier.  Supertankers 
JiJ'Sckat  one  of  theee  giant  plat- 
IZa  and  pump  their  cargo  Into  storage 
^  The  oU  or  other  cargo  wot^  be 
ZoM  Dlped  ashore  or  transferred  to 
52!»  or  smaller  vessels  for  shipment 

^^ff^Stime  Administration,  through 
.  ftontract  with  Soros  Assoctotes,  Is  In 
ij^prooess  of  evaluating  the  feasibility 
Ttueb.  offshore  terminals,  as  well  as 
'z^  sites  for  such  terminals,  -me 
Sulrions  of  part  of  that  study  was 
^iABmSlc  yestsrday.  It  proposee  oon- 
!ZcOon  of  a  major  port  f  aciUty  some 
8  milfls  off  Cape  Henlopen.  Del. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Army  Corps  of 
SQginflers  Is  undertaking,  under  Senate 
MSiDilon,  similar  studies,  one  of  which 
coven  the  coast  from  Maine  to  Vlrgtaia. 

Whils  these  studies  may  recommend 
ittae  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
States,  the  site  could  severely  and  ad- 
fenely  affect  the  coastal  sones  of  ad- 
jMsat  States  with  ptdlution  that  might 
nsolt  from  the  location  of  such  an  off- 
shore transfer  f  acUlty. 

While  such  a  poUutlim  discharge  Into 
ths  UB.  territorial  waters  or  the  oon- 
tifiouB  zone  would  be  subject  to  the 
ciMPiip  provisions  of  the  existing  Fed- 
eni  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act.  this 
voald  be  insufficient  protection  for  the 
coutsl  States.  We,  the  sponsors  of  this 
MB,  believe  it  is  Important  that  the 
States  potentially  affected  play  a  mean- 
ingful role  in  any  plan  to  build  such  a 
fulll^.  not  simply  receive  protection 
foOowlng  an  oil  spill. 

Such  a  facility,  of  course,  will  be  of 
mammoth  proportions.  It  will  cover 
msny  acres  of  the  ocean.  It  may  per- 
msDcntly  affect  tidal  currents  and  the 
quality  of  fisheries  within  the  coastal 
zoDC  of  an  adj  acent  State. 

The  bill  I  am  offering  today  would 
require  that  any  Federal  agency  oon- 
itnictfaig.  leasing,  or  lit^^irig  a  permit  for 
the  (XfDstruction  of  such  a  facility  must 
obtsin  the  concurrence  of  the  Oovemor 
or  Qovemors  of  the  adjacent  States,  if 
tbe  facility  poses  a  potentially  adverse 
eavlronmaital  Impact. 

Tbe  legislation  would  require  that  the 
Administrator  of  tbe  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  study  potential  Im- 
pact of  any  such  propoeed  facility  and 
report  on  such  impact  to  any  State  po- 
teotlaUy  affected. 

For  MEample.  a  State  would  be  affected 
it  a  discharge  of  oil  or  othor  pollutant 
from  the  facility  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  enter  the  waters  of  the  State. 
Or  tbe  State  would  be  affected  if  the 
fadltty  could  be  seen  from  the  coastal 
ueaw  the  waters  of  the  State,  and  thus 
p«4<mttnny  damage  recreational  values. 
Id  these  cases.  Including  the  effect  on 
currents  or  fisheries,  or  others  that  the 
admlDlstrator  could  determine,  the  Oov- 
eraor  would  be  required  to  concur  af- 
flnnattrely  In  tbe  location  and  construc- 
ttoa  of  the  faculty  wttUn  90  days  after 
reeelTiuM  tbe  Ea*A  repoit.  The  Govenoor 
n»r  report  advnsely.  If  he  does,  tbe  fa- 
cing could  not  be  buUt,  lloeosed.  leased. 


or  permitted.  If  the  Oovemor  did  npt 
report  within  the  prescribed  00  days,  it 
would  be  assumed  that  he  had  reported 
favorably. 

Mr.  President,  consideration  Is  also 
being  gtvoi  at  this  time  to  the  possible 
construction  at  sea  of  electrical  generat- 
ing facilities.  Such  facUitias  may  be  a 
wise  and  necessary  step,  for  loo^ltm  at 
sea  wouM  ajwear  to  overcoma  many  of 
tbe  problems  associated  with  thermal 
pollution. 

But  I  believe  that  such  facilities  should 
also  be  given  the  same  consideration  aa 
an  offshore  bulk-cargo  transfer  station. 
Thus,  this  legislation  Includes  pow« 
genvatlng  facUltias  under  the  same 
requlrrawnts  of  oU  transfer  stations. 

It  might  be  argued  that  this  bill  seeks 
to  prevent  any  and  all  offshore  develop- 
ment. Tbaik  is  no*  accurate.  Such  off- 
shore derdopment  may  be  wise  and  nec- 
essary. Our  1nt.fPt4""  is  to  give  affected 
States  a  meaningful,  o(m>tructive  role  in 
the  pi^"w«n|r  of  such  facilities,  a  role 
that  will  enable  them  to  lessen  tbe  dan- 
ger of  po»nttc«  if  tbe  f  aeUlty  Is  built. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imMiimoqs  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  thto  bill  be  printed 
In  the  RxcoRD.  I  have  received  a  number 
of  letters  from  various  Governors  of 
coastal  States  offering  their  views  on  the 
concept  of  this  leglidatlon.  and  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  letters 
be  printed  in  the  Rscoaa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  htll  and 
letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoBo,  as  follows: 

8.  S844 

B«  it  eiMoted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  lupretetumtiae*  of  t/M  VrMM  Statta  of 
Ameriea  in.  Oongress  asa*«iM«d,  That  tbs 
Federal  Water  PoUotl0D  Ooatrol  Act  is 
^^mnAaA  by  redsstgnaStog  eMttfOOS  sa 
through  27  as  sections  as  thsoai^  M.  re- 
spectively, and  by  laeerttng  after  eeotfaia  ai 
a  new  section  as  foUows: 

"BTSTS  AF»«OVAL  or  OBTSIir  OCSAIT  rAdUTIlS 

"Sac.  23.  (a)  The  CX>ngreea  finds  that  oon- 
slderatlon  Is  being  given  to  ttia  ocmstruc- 
tlon  beyond  the  territorial  wa  off  tbe  coMt 
of  the  xmited  States  of  sh^  docking,  elec- 
tric generating,  and  other  faoimiea.  Since 
adjacent  coastal  Btates  might  be  adveiaely 
faceted  by  poUiitlon  from  sneh  fscttttias  It 
is  hereby  established  aa  TMeral  poUcy  to  re- 
quire approval  of  any  States  whlob  may  be 
so  affected  before  any  rach  faemtlee  are 
oonsLnioted. 

"(b)  No  VMeral  department  or  agency 
my\mx\  ooDStruct.  or  license  or  approve  in  any 
way  ths  coostructlan  of,  any  faemty  of  any 
kind  beyond  tbe  torrttorlsl  sea  off  tbe  ooast 
of  tbe  United  States  untn  (1)  soeb  depart- 
ment or  sgency  has  filed  with  ths  Adminis- 
trator of  tbs  BnvlronmRital  Proteotkn  Ad- 
mtnlstratlm  a  complete  r^nrt  with  reepeot 
to  tbe  proposed  fadltty;  (S)  tbe  Adminis- 
trator has  forwarded  such  report  to  tbs  Oov- 
emor  of  each  adjacent  ooastsl  BUte  whlob 
might  be  advereely  affected  by  poUutloo  from 
snob  facility:  and  (9)  each  raeta  Oovemor 
haa  filed  an  approval  of  suob  proposal  wltb 
the  Administrator.  Any  Oovemor  who  does 
not.  wltbln  ninety  days  after  reo^vlng  a  re- 
port pursuant  to  tbls  aeotloa.  fUe  an  19- 
proval  or  disapproval  ot  tbe  proposal  in  socb 
report  sball  be  considered  for  tbe  purposs 
of  tbls  eeotlOQ  to  have  approved  socb  pco- 
poeal. 

"(0)  Tbe  provlalofie  o<  tbls  aeotiao  sbaU 
not  apply  to  faoUtttes  ooostmeted  uadrsr 
leases  Iwiterl  purraant  to  tbe  Outer  Ooiitt» 
nantal  Sb^  L^nds  Aet." 


Statx  ov  Nxw  Jl 
Omcx  or  TBI  OovBiroa. 

Tmton.  Man  11. 1972^^ 
Hon.  J.  CAua  Booos, 
17.5,  SeTiate, 
WatKtngton.  DjO. 

DiAB  SsMAToa:  Thank  you  for  your  May  4, 
19T2  letter  ooooemlng  your  propoeed  bill 
whlob  would  give  the  Oovemore  ot  affected 
States  veto  power  over  ooostructlon  of  deep- 
water  oU  transfer  stations  off  the  coskst.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  suob  speoiflc  autbor- 
loatkn  would  be  desirable. 

I  mlgbt  poUit  out,  however,  that  there  Is 
a  CMS  pending  before  tbe  TTIitted  States  Bu- 
prame  Court,  luder  tbe  title  l^aite*  SUU*  v. 
Uttiau,  et  alt.  and  aaotbsr  case  tnrolvlDg 
norida.  in  wblOh  tbs  coastal  Btatae  are  a»- 
aartlng  tbelr  rights  to  subnucged  lands  sod 
sub-soztaoe  waters  out  to  tbe  limits  ot  tbs 
oonttosntsl  absU.  I  would  sisnma  tbat  your 
bm  would  not  prsjodloe  the  claims  of  tbs 
StaSs  in  tbls  re^ieot. 

Z  appraolats  your  run fl  tug  me  tbe  extract 
from  tbe  April  SA.  1973  Oongreaslooal  Beoord. 
Best  petaooal  regards. 
Blnoeraly, 

WtLLUuT.  Oabux. 

Oot>er>u>r. 

Omcs  ovTBEB  Oovauios. 

SXAxa  CArcroL, 
Saim.  ifsy  12. 1972. 
Hon  J.  Oaus  booos. 
U£.  Senator. 
WoMkiMffton,  I>a. 

Dasa  BnrAToa  Booos:  I  have  sent  your  let- 
ter and  tbe  Ooagreastonal  Beoord  remarka 
<.«n»>fyw«wg  ^fft^hVfh"**"*  of  facUlttaa  for 
Bopertanksn  aod  other  pnzpoaea  beyond  tbs 
terrttorlal  sea,  to  Oregoa  State  UUvent^. 
Tbe  university  has  under  oonalrteratlon  ea- 
tabUsbment  of  an  Xavlroomental  nuid  Dy- 
nMtitrtff  Laboratory,  The  proposal  would  ooa- 
struct  tbe  largest  laboratory  of  its  Und  In 
the  nattocx.  and  among  other  capabUttles. 
would  ntodsl  tbe  effect  of  wind  and  wave 
forces  oa  offlbore  struotorea.  oU  qsm  reoov- 
ery  opeiatloos  in  tbs  ooean  and  estimates  of 
areas  affected  by  such  aplUs,  dlSualoa  of 
wastee.  and  many  otbars. 

I  am  suggesting  tbe  U&lvenUy  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Or.  £>y  Young,  may  wMx  to  dlscoss 
your  *n*'*^"'*"*  and  tbe  rasasreh  effort  wltb 
you. 

m  regard  to  your  amendment,  I  endocee 
the  ooooept  and  hope  for  enactment  of  tbe 
basis  leglalailliiii  lTW*Ti^1"g  your  addition. 

Beetwlabea. 
Btnoarely. 

Tox  MoOaix. 

Oot>emor, 

EkTATS  or  Tuxak, 

Mtt  li.  1972. 

Hon.  J.  Oaub  Booos. 

V£.  Senator,  Senate  Oglee  BuOding, 

WaehtnffUm,  DjO. 

Daui  asvAToa  Booos:  ODnstmotlon  ot  say 
oU  transfer  stetlons  off  tbe  coast  of  norUa 
to  aarvloe  swpertankan  abaold  be  subjeet  to 
review  by  tbe  Oovemor  of  nocMa  and  a 
veto  <a  snob  f aeUttlae  If  It  ware  rtetenalneil 
tbat  tbere  would  be  slgnlfleaat  adveesa  et- 
feote  on  our  raarlos  envbronaaana  and  re- 
sources. Florida,  wltb  Ita  aaay  aliae  of 
white  sandy  beaubss  wUdi  are  baavtty  tised 
by  resldente.  tourtste  sod  vaoattooars.  Is  par- 
tiootely  vulnerable  to  oU  aUeb  or  a^Ot 
tbat  eould  damage  or  dirty  tbeae  beanhea 

Before  any  deep  water  oU  transfer  sta» . 
tloEM  are  authorised  or  ooostru^ed.  ooib-- 
ptote     envlromamtal     Uapest     stateoaanta 
Bboold  be  prepared  to  meet  tbe  requb'esnents 
of  the  National  Bivlr«UBaB«al  Foltey  Aea. 
The  boundary  of  tbe  State  of  »»or»«a  erteoda- 
t«B  iifii^  oflahore  in  tbe  Oulf  of  Msrtnn  so 
any  faculties  ste  to  etgb(t  mUea  ufTaHara  would 
stm  be  wltbln  our  tsrrMorlal  boundarlas. 
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However,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  our  offshore 
boundaries  are  only  three  miles  offshore. 

Your  knowledge  and  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter are  greatly  appreciated.  I  certainly  ap- 
preciate your  writing  to  let  me  icnow  of  yo\ir 
concern . 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Retjbin  O'd.  Abktw, 

GoremoT 

Exrctmv»  Dbpartment, 

Atlanta.  May  19.197:. 
Hon.  J.  Calkb  Booca, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Sew  Senr.tt  ogtce  BuUding, 
Waihir^on,  D.C. 

VKxM  Sknato*  Boooa;  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  4,  Indicating  your  Intention  to 
irtroduce  a  bin  which  would  req\ilre  State 
approval  for  deep-water  oil  transfer  sta- 
tion* off  the  coaat  of  the  United  States.  I 
vwy  strongly  support  such  a  bill. 

Concern  for  the  health  and  well-being 
of  Its  citizens  demand*  that  the  State  pro- 
tect Its  beachea,  marsh  lands,  coastal  prop- 
erties, and  non- navigable  waters  against  the 
ravages  of  pollution  enmnatlng  from  oil  spill 
and  similar  cortamlnatlng  discharges.  We 
have  entered  an  amicus  brief  in  the  case  of 
Askew  V.  America  Waterways  Operators.  Inc., 
et  al..  supporting  Florida's  right  to  enact  the 
■Oil  Spill  Prevention  and  Pollution  Control 
Act  of  1970."  In  recognizing  the  legitimate 
interest  of  the  State  In  safeguarding  Its 
coaatal  waters,  your  bill  wlU  help  us  meet 
OUT  reaponalblUtlee  to  the  people  of  this 
State. 

I  aijpreclate  your  efforts  to  this  end  and 
endorse  the  bill  you  propose.  If  I  can  be  of 
any  assistance.  i;^&se  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
upon  me. 

With  beet  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

JniMT  Cahtxk. 

Si  Alt.  or  SotrrH  Carolina. 

Omcx  or  THt  OovniNOB, 

Columbia,  May  19. 1972. 
lion.  J.  Calkb  Booos, 
US  Senator, 
Senate  Office  BuilAing. 
Washington,  D.C 

TtKJiM  SiNATOK  Boocs :  tliank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  encloelng  copy  of  the  amend- 
ment you  Introduced  concerning  off-shore 
facilltiea. 

I  appreciate  your  Interest  In  this  matter 
and  quite  agree  with  your  thinking. 
Best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  Wsst. 


Th»  RxaouKCBS  .^CK«CT  or  Calitornta. 

Sacramento.  Calif  .  May  23,  1972. 
Hon.  J.  CalksSoocs. 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dka*  Sxnatob  Bocgs  :  Oovernor  Reagan  ha.s 
asIMd  me  to  reply  to  your  recent  letter  con- 
cerning your  proposed  bill  related  to  con- 
stmetton  of  oil  transfer  stations  In  deep  off- 
slsoi*  martos  waters  beyond  the  terrltortal 
]urto41etk>n  of  adjacent  States. 

Our  ravtaw  of  this  matter  is  based  on  ex- 
cexDta  from  the  QoNoasaaioNAL  RBCoap  en- 
closed with  your  letter. 

We  coBcur  with  the  concapt  of  the  bill  for 
provldLlng  Ipdlvldual  States  an  effective  voice 
iQ  tbe  location  of  such  faclUtlea.  Some  Im- 
portant California  marine  fisheries  depend 
upon  a  Clean  environment  in  offshore  wa- 
t«f8.  Moreover,  it  is  conceivable  that  ocean - 
ographlc  and  meteorologlc  conditions  could 
serve  to  transpoirt  apflled  polluting  materials 
from  Itieoe  tnstallattena  Into  State  waters 
and  sborsltse  are«»i  Therefore,  we  believe  It 
to  be  In  tho  Tjea*  1n«*na«t  of  Gallfomla  to  b*" 
Ineludatt' tit  tihs  tv^nm  and  approval  process 
for  propoaed  oil  tnouftr  faoUltleo. 

Tliank  you  for  aMrttng  us  to  this  proposal 


and  we  are  hopeful  our  comments  are  of  some 
use  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

N.  B.  LjVntMOKX, 

Secretary  for  Resources. 

Exzcurrvx  E>xpaxtmxmt, 
Annapolis,  Md  ,  May  23. 1972. 
Hon.  J.  Calsb  Bocgs, 

U.S.  Senate.  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
DCAK  SSNATOB  Boocs  I  was  delighted  to  re- 
ceive your  letter  of  May  4.  1972  stating  your 
Intention  to  introduce  a  bill  giving  affected 
states  a  decisive  role  in  the  location  of  off- 
shore industrial  facilities  beyond  the  ter- 
ritorial sea. 

Tou  may  be  sure  that  the  bill  will  be  en- 
thusiastically supported  by  my  office. 

I  am  meet  appreciative  for  your  Interest  in 
this  critical  matter  which  has  given  me  much 
concern  In  recent  months. 
Sincerely. 

Maevin  Mansex., 

Oovernor. 

State  or  Delawake, 
ExtcrmvE  Depaktment, 

Dover.  .May  24,  1972. 
Hon.  J.  Caleb  Bocgs. 

U.S.    Senate.    Ifeio    Senate    Office    Building, 

Washington,  DC. 

Okaa  Cale.  thanks  for  your  letter  ot  May  4. 

I  certainly  agree  that  coastal  states  affected 

by  any  off-shore  oil  transport  facility  should 

be  Involved  in  plans  and  decisions  regarding 

such  an  Installation    They  should  also  have 

an  opportunity  to  review  any  emvtronmental 

Impact  studies  done  on  a  propoeed  project. 

I    strongly    support    the    amendment    you 

proposed  and  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  will 

be  introducing  It  as  a  separate  btU. 

As  I  believe  you  know,  I  am  encotiraglng 
the  building  of  nuclear  energy  power  plants 
on  the  Continental  Shelf  and  think  the 
movement  of  the  lightering  operations  now 
taking  place  m  the  lower  Delaware  Bay  to 
an  unloading  station  on  the  Oonttnental 
Shelf  would  be  desirable. 

Let  me  know  what  I  can  do  to  help  with 
this  legislation. 
With  warm  regards 
Sincerely 

Russell  W.  PxTEaaoK. 

Governor. 

Omcz  or  the  Governob, 
Augxista,  Maine,  May  24, 1972. 
Hon.  J.  Caleb  Bogcs, 

U.S.  Senator,  Delaware,  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing,   Washington,  D.C. 
DzAk  SrNATOB  Bocgs  :  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  regarding  supertanker  facili- 
ties. The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  Just 
held  a  hearing  on  this  subject  In  Maine,  and 
I  surely  share  your  concern  at  the  absence 
of  meaningful  state  control  over  this  process. 
I  strongly  support  your  proposed  amend- 
ment requiring  the  approval  of  the  Oover- 
nors  of  tbe  affected  states. 

As  you  may  remember  from  your  partici- 
pation In  the  hearings  at  Machlasport.  Maine 
has  a  history  of  Its  own  relating  to  deep 
water  port  development,  and  we  have  formed 
some  strong  opinions. 

I  appreciate  your  concern  on  this  Issue  and 
gladly  supFKjrt  your  amendment. 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  M.  Cubtis. 

Governor. 

State  of  Hawah. 

e^xecttttve  chambers, 
Honolulu.  May  30,  1972. 
Hon.  J.  Caleb  Bocgs,  ■ 
ITS    Senate.  *"•  "^ 

Washington.  DC 

Dbar  Sbn^tor  Boocs:  Thank  you  for  your 
l«ter  of  May  4,  1972,  telling  me  about  the 
p>osalble  construction  of  one  or  noore  deep- 
water  oil  transfer  stations  off  the  coast  of 


the  United  States.  I  agree  that  such  statkM 
can  pose  a  serious  pollution  problem  VtSit 
should  fall  In  storms  or  for  other  reaaoaa!lli 
are  aware  that  our  territorial  limits  eitiat 
outward  only  three  mUes  and  we  wouMts 
powerless  to  oversee  or  control  the  looatto 
and  construction  of  such  stations. 

Your  proposal  that  adjoining  states  b«  n^. 
en  a  copy  of  the  environmental  reporter 
such  stations  Is  a  reasonable  one.  GHviiit 
states  the  veto  power  over  such  statton 
also  seems  to  be  reasonable.  If  many  statw 
were  to  use  their  veto  power  on  such  pre. 
posals.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  flaai  in. 
pact  might  be.  It  would  probably  result  la 
some  other  storage,  transfer,  and  dlstrlbuttoa 
systems. 

In  Hawaii  at  present,  we  have  two  off-shon 
terminals  for  unloading  tankers;  thers  miy 
be  a  third  one  in  about  two  years.  We  wenU 
favm-  this  system  over  a  transfer  or  storifi 
system.  It  appears  to  present  less  haaida 

Your  proposal  Is  a  desirable  one  and  I  bs- 
lleve  most  coastal  states  will  suppcrt  it. 
Thank  you  for  bringing  It  to  my  atteatloa. 

Warmest   personal   regards.   May  the  AI- 
mighty  be  with  you  and  yours  always. 
Sincerely, 

JORK  A,  BmNS, 

Oooeraor, 
The  OoMKOirvnui.TH 

or  MAJUAClrUSETTS, 

ExEcmrVE  Defajitmxnt, 

Boston,  June  8.  1972. 
Hon.  J.  Caleb  Bocgs, 
.Veto  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Oeab  Senator  Bocgs:  I  appreciate  vtty 
much  receiving  your  letter  concerning  yo«r 
proposed  bill  requiring  state  mvolvemsnt  la 
the  approval  process  for  offshore  super  tank- 
er facilities. 

I  support  the  concept  of  your  bill  and  will 
be  glad  to  testify  In  Its  behalf  either  in  per- 
son or  In  writing  when  the  legislation  is  for- 
mally Introduced. 

Secretary  Morton  has  repeatedly  aasund 
the  states  that  they  will  be  Involved  in  tlM 
decision-making  process  Involving  offibon 
facilities.  However,  I  consider  your  proposed 
legislation  advisable. 
Sincerely, 

ntANCiB  W.  Sargent. 

Governor, 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  Senator  Boocs  for  his  fore- 
sight in  offering  legislation  which  wtfuld 
guarantee  any  coastal  State  a  strooi 
voice  in  determining  whether  federtllf 
sponsored  offshore  facilities  win  be  to 
best  long-term  interests  of  the  State's 
citizens. 

Too  often  we  are  inclined  to  forget 
that  our  country  was  founded  oa  the 
precept  that  the  Federal  Govenanfltt. 
should  exercise  its  authority  only  to 
areas  which  supersede  the  various 
States"  jurisdictions.  As  the  fiscal  Impfict 
of  our  Federal  Establishment  lias  grown, 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  our  Statei 
to  shape  their  own  futures  have  sonje- 
times  been  lost  In  the  rush  to  'let  W«^- 
ingtoo  handle  It."  President  Nhton  li*». 
attempted  to  reverse  this  trend  by  re- 
turning some  fiscal  power  to  the  9<»t«»- 
We  should  use  this  as  an  examiiie  whg 
considering  any  Federal  project  wWcn 
might  have  an  adverse  Impact  on  Qk. 
States.  ..jv 

Delaware's  water  and  shoreltoe  ilr 
sources  stand  out  as  precious  ntbutk 
treasures  in  the  midst  of; a  growlDf  et^; 
coast  megalopolie.  Governor.  rilfWlW 
has  led  th«  flgjtit  to  preoerre  ottr  ahoElt 
from  heavy  industrial  development  wltt 
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thM  it  was  "extrvae  dlaorlmlnatlnn"  to  bar 


questioned   the   Oovemor's  patrlottam.   But 
the  Oovemor  took  his  case  to  the  pabllc. 

•  Legislators  told  me  that  never  before  had 
ihtj  enoountered  such  a  strong  response," 
he  said,  through  calls,  lettan,  cards  and 


.*-!  ^ft»j.tA]  jmnlnir  legislation,  and  it    «»»*  «  ^~  •••«wbm  ajMrunmaw 
Bodel  coMtU  zoning  iegwwwuu^  .^        spwsiflo  indurtrtea  from  tHe  ooast. 
te  entirely  fitting  ,^  **f^,f^^        pSj  opinion  h«lp«l  the  Oovtmor's  oni- 
thooM  extend  this  Importtmt  s»te  pre-    ^^^  j,^  ^^^  and  he  win  make  ooaMai  aon- 
fgntlve  to  the  water*  adjacent  to  any    ^^g  ^  ^,y  pj^t  of  Mb  reelection  campaign. 

State's  shoreline;   Th»  States  must   be     ^^  ^^^  ^iu^t  youths  voluut««nng  to  help  in     personal  contacts  from  constttuents. 
Mt  to  protect  themselves  from  the  po-     the  ownpalgn  InvartoWy  mentioned  his  stand         Former  Gov.  David  P.  BuckMn,  who  is  also 
ttaitial  Mivlronmental  damage  ofTBhore,    on  ecology. 

^Sd  generating  plants  or  btllk  trans-         No  matt«-  who  U  elected,  he  eEpect.  in- 
tS^t  sSSt*  built.  dustry  to  seek  to  amend  the  Oo^tMl  Zoning 

Mr  President,  I  applaud  by  able  col- 
leaue^  efforts  and  call  for  quick  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate  on  this  WU.  I  ask 
munlmous  consent  that  an  article  by 
Donald  Janson  of  the  New  York  Times 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
u  follows: 

Ajmrou-trnoK    Law    Spkxaos    CoirrRovaaT 
(By  Donald  Janson) 

WttiONGTON,  Del. — 'Landmark  legislation 
to  prsssrve  the  DeUware  coast  for  recreation 
ptmrA  Its  first  anniversary  this  month  with 
s  reoord  of  effeetlvvneaa  that  has  attracted 
vkiaspread  interaet  among  offlclals  of  other 
states  but  has  stltTed  the  animosity  of  heavy 
Industry. 

0(1  r^meries  and  other  polluting  Indus- 
trUs  have  been  blocked  from  building  on 
tbeir  own  land.  Oov.  Russell  W.  Peterson,  a 
birdwatcher  who  Insisted  on  aa  Iron-clMl 
ban  dMpite  the  heated  opposition  of  Indus- 
trial giants  and  the  United  Statea  Oovem- 
msst,  has  won  International  acclaim  from 
oonserratkm  groups  for  the  Coastal  Zoning 
Act.  Svery  state  with  a  cosstllne  has  sought 
detaUs  on  how  the  law  works.  Israel  reoently 
uked  for  the  same  mfonnartKm. 

"But  we  have  only  won  a  battle,  not  the 
war."  the  Oovernor  said  In  his  office  In  Dover 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  pioneering  legisla- 
tion to  guard  the  coast  from  oil  spills  and 
smokeetacks. 

The  Shell  Oil  Company  has  added  300 
aoaas,  for  access  roads,  to  the  5.600  it  held  a 
year  ago  on  the  coast  near  Smyrna.  It  re- 
tains Its  Interest  In  building  a  major  refln- 
eiy  there. 

"We  will  be  around  a  lot  longer  than 
Ftteraon  will."  a  spokesman  for  the  Rous- 
ton-tjased  company  has  been  quoted  as  say- 
ing. 

OOclally,  John  W.  Bheehan.  the  company's 
vice  president  for  mannfaeturlng,  said  that 
"SbeU  bellevea  an  QMt  Ooaat  refinery  Is  re- 
quired for  the  best  Inteteets  of  all." 

Be  added  that  the  Delaware  leglalaUon 
WIS  dlaorlmlnatory  In  excluding  spedflc  In- 
dustries but  "under  the  drcuznetances  we 
cannot  carry  out  our  plana," 

MeanwtaUe.  he  denied  that  SbeU  had  "In- 
Jaoted  ouxaelves  in  aay  way  into  the  guber- 
natoclal  race  in  Delaware." 

Mr.  Peterson  will  seek  his  party's  nomina- 
tion for  a  second  four-year  term  at  the  Re- 
pubUean  state  oonrention  tomorrow.  The 
Democratic  nominee,  Sherman  W.  Trlbbett, 
fawn  a  lees  restrictive  law  with  greater  ap- 
peal to  Industry. 

Boes  B.  Anderson,  Jr.,  eseoutlva  vloe  presl- 
dcat  ot  the  Delavaca  8tate  Ohamber  of  Com- 
merce, aalfd  that  ladnstry  would  make  no 
ooDoirted  drive  to  defeat  Oovernor  Petenon 
on  the  Issue,  but  othen  saw  a  behlnd-the- 
aoeoes  effort  to  do  so.  Mr.  Anderson  said  that 
the  law  had  hindered  industrial  growth  in 
OeUtvare  but  that  It  was  too  early  to  meas- 
tae  the  estoot  of  loeses  in  Jobs  and  tax  reve- 
nue. 

Hb  said  that  tbe  atate  haa  had  adequate 
ooatrola  on  air  aad  watar  poUuiion  before 
the  law  waa  psaied.  The  roiitrtilee  had  been 
(iolng  a  fine  Job  of  zoning,  be  said,  and 
tliwe  «ia  no  need  for  the  state  to  take  over 
■onlsg  ootxtiol  oa  the  ooaat. 

Iftr.  AaderaeB  said  that  the  ohanlier.  rep- 
"Muttng  moat  oaiawMae  indtutry,  still  fait 
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Aot,  then  to  test  it  in  court  U  leglalaUve 

f^r^nr\  falla. 

Hie  controversial  law  bars  new  oU  raAn- 
erles,  steel  and  paper  mills  and  offshore  bulk 
transfer  terminals  on  the  28-mlle  Delaware 
ooastUne.  Industry  and  Mr.  Trlbbett,  who  Is 
the  state  House  minority  leader,  sou^bt  aub- 
stttute  leglslattan  that  would  have  linpnewil 
no  flat  baa  oa  olaesee  of  Industry  but  would 
haea  xuaaed  a  oontvol  boaid  to  rule  on  eaob 
applloatloa  IndivlduaUy. 

Other  states  have  such  lagUlatlon  Indua- 
try  wanted  It  here  as  w«U,  Oovernor  Pelier- 
son  said,  because  their  lepteeenta lives  felt 
that  their  pMapeeU  for  laflneaetng  a  major- 
ity of  zttmbers  on  a  smaH  board  would  he 
far  easier  thaa  penmadtoc  a  eta**  lagtaiature 
and  admlniittatlon  to  r^Mal  or  amend  the 
statute  onoe  It  was  on  the  bocdu. 

Ko  other  state  has  a  flat  ban  on  speclflc 
heavy  industries  th""^  with  the  active  en- 
oooragamant  of  Oovernor  Peteason  and  his 
stair  New  Jersey  has  pending  legMaUon  that 
fwiulaftas  tbe  QaUware  aot. 

A  qjioitremaa  for  B.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemouxe 
M  Oo.,  Delaware's  largeat  oocporaUoo,  eatd. 
"We  doubt  that  the  Delaware  law  is  the  beat 
way"  to  protect  the  costal  zone. 

"We  think  Delaware  should  set  standards 
that  Industry  can  have  the  opportunity  of 
meeting."  he  added. 

He  objected  to  the  "arbitrariness"  of  exclu- 
sions by  types  of  industry,  but  declined  to 
comment  on  the  political  ramiflcaUons  for 
this  election  year,  calling  the  legislation  "a 
very  hot  issue." 

In  response  to  the  chamber  of  commerce's 
charge  of  discrimination,  the  55-year-old 
Oovernor  responds,  "To  trade  our  beaches 
and  wetlands  for  a  steel  jungle  and  re- 
fimerles  ami  tank  farms  would  be  dlscrlnaina- 
tlon  against  the  people  of  Delaware." 

"We  have  In  Delaware  a  very  valuable 
natural  asset  In  our  ooean  and  bayfronts 
and  their  accompanying  weUands.  streams 
and  open  spsoes."  Mr.  Peterson  said.  "It  Is 
a  playground  for  mtUlons  of  people  from  our 
neighboring  states  aad  provides  us  with  one 
of  our  most  profitable  industries— tourism — 
and  great  enjoyment  for  our  own  people. 

"We  have  been  fortunate  that  man  has 
seen  fit.  as  he  swarmed  Into  this  Eastern 
megalopolis,  engul&ng  our  neighboring  areas 
m  vast  Industrial  c(»iplexee  and  honky- 
tonk  tourist  traps,  to  ignore  most  of  our 
little  peninsula,  leaving  It  pretty  much  in  Its 
natural  beauty." 

Mr.  Peterson,  an  executive  at  du  Pont  un- 
tu  he  resigned  to  run  for  Oovernor  fotir  years 
ago,  alarmed  TeUow  todastrtaUsta  by  finding 
heavy  indtistry  tocomimUble  with  coastal 
beauty  and  opting  for  beauty. 

When  the  chamber  objected  on  the  ground 
that  this  would  do  violenoe  to  economic 
growth,  the  Republican  chief  executive 
startled  the  chamber  by  questioning  whe- 
ther old  yardsticks  for  progress  were  still 
valid  in  measuring  enjoyment  of  life. 

When  the  chamber  wrote  before  adoption 
of  the  law  that  it  would  cost  the  state  jobs 
and  tait  revenue,  the  Oovernor  responded: 
"Jobs  are  very  Important  to  our  people,  hut 
so  Is  the  quality  of  our  environment." 

Lobbying  was  Intense,  Shell  took  Delaware 
leg  Ida  tors  to  the  Oulf  Ooaat  and  Puget 
Sound  to  look  at  its  "tAean"  reflBartes.  Tbe 
Commerce  DepartaMBt.  which  wanted  an 
open  option  for  an  offshore  pott  in  Delaware 
Bay  for  tranafer  of  oU  from  supertanlters, 


seeking  the  Republican  nomtnstlon  for  Oov- 
ernor, said  that  96  per  cent  of  all  Delaware 
votaiB  supported  the  coastal  eonlng  law. 
«rhlch  has  aecompfiabed  the  following: 

Kept  Industry  from  popular  Atlanttc 
beachea. 

Prevented  Shell  from  beginning  Its  planned 
refinery  on  tne  bay. 

Kept  Zapata>Nomes.  Inc..  from  building 
a  300-acra  Island  In  the  bay  for  storage  of 
miUions  of  tons  of  coal  and  mountains  of 
iron  ore  for  transshlpmsnt. 

Barrsd  a  consortlam  of  14  of  the  largest 
oil  companlea  in  America.  Including  Shell. 
frcMn  building  another  island  In  the  bay  and 
a  tank  storage  farm  on  conserttum  land 
ashore  for  tmloading  oil  to  feed  refineries  in 
the  Phtladetphla  area. 

Foreed  the  Federal  Maritime  AdmlnlBtra- 
tion  and  shipping  Interests  to  look  elsewhere 
than  tbe  natural  shelter  and  deep  water  of 
the  bay  for  a  site  for  an  offshore  port  for 
supertankers. 

What  the  law  apparently  has  not  done, 
the  Oovernor  said,  Is  cost  the  state  jobe  or 
tax  revenue.  "We  are  making  coastal  zoning 
one  of  our  principal  selling  points  In  at- 
traetlng  eelected  industry,"  he  said. 

Delaware  wants  corporate  headquarters  and 
light  Industry.  It  already  has  a  steti  mlU  and 
a  refinery  on  the  Delaware  River  at  its  north- 
em  tip,  py>r  a  small  state — its  area  of  2.007 
square  miles  ranks  49th — supporters  feM. 
this  Is  enough  heavy  coastal  Industry.  Some 
70,000  companies  are  inoorporated  in  Dela- 
ware, whtcb  offers  favorable  corporate  tax 
rates  and  no  sales  tax. 

In  aanoiUHlng  plans  to  build  a  Ilght- 
maaofaoturlag  plant  in  Oorer,  the  Soott 
Paper  Oompany  reoently  dted  bocti  the  tax 
sitwatloa  and  coasial  aoning  as  advaotagas 
for  the  company  and  employes  in  flantriing  to 
locate  m  Delawaca. 

-We  can  afford  to  be  selective,"  said  Oov- 
ernor Peterson,  who  has  won  awards  from 
conservation  groups  for  his  efftirts. 

The  magnitude  of  the  preasure  brought  to 
bear  against  tbe  legislation  is  illustrated  by 
the  Federal  Intarventton. 

AsstBCant  Seoretary  of  Oommeroe  Andnv 
E.  Qibaon  had  tesUOed  that  adoptbsa  irotUd 
have  "serious  deleterious  impact  upon  this 
nation's  trading  posture."  He  said  that  Del- 
aware Bay  was  the  best  site  for  an  offshore 
oil  port  that  could  handle  supentfalpa  to  stip- 
ply  mounting  Baat  Coast  fuel  needs  and  save 
industry  hundreds  of  tboti sands  of  dcrilaia 
a  year  in  shipping  ooets.  Tbe  Traasary  Da- 
partment  sent  similar  -teattmony. 

When  the  Oovernor  did  not  budge,  Maufloe 
H.  Stana.  then  Secretary  of  Commerce,  caUad 
him  to  Washington  and  told  him  in  effect 
that  he  was  Interfering  with  the  prosperity 
and  seeuiity  ot  the  nation. 

Mr.  Petenon  rejected  the  Secretary's  plaa 
to  drop  the  bill  hut  said  he  would  oeaatder 
the  need  for  a  deep-water  port  la  the  hay. 
Back  home,  fas  declared.  "We  hare  oocaldared 
the  requeat  and  decided  not  to  grant  it." 

He  said  that  Delaware's  future  ateuld  be 
In  the  bands  of  the  state,  not  tbe  Mdaeal 
oovemmant  or  oU  and  transportattai.  ta- 
terests.  FMeral  attention  has  since  shifted 
to  a  port  site  In  the  ooean  on  the  Oontlneotal 
Shelf,  with  leaa  protection  that  the  bay 
offers  but  beyond  state  control, 

Oovernor  Peterson  feels  that  baiging  oil  up 
the  ha^  to  Delaware  River  refljmaes  from  an 
ooean  terminal  wetdd  slgnHloantly  raduoe 
oil  spUlB  la  tbe  bay  caused  by  tbapreaemt  sys- 
tam  of  Ugbtarlng,  in  which  tanten  enter 
tba  taay  aad  unload  eome  of  their  eargo  eneo 
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before  both  ahlps  UMt  bwgM  pcooMd 
to  abaUomr   w»t«r   aft  lluou*   Hook   Mid 

But  b*  Is  MBfuliM  kbouA  tb*  b«ftT7  prM- 
mam  tat  »  pialtf wKtloo  of  Uutiutry  ttuit  » 
port  otf  IMMMM.  with  th«  poMtUUty  of 
p^p«nn—  tluox^  D«lMi«r»  to  wlrtlng  r»- 
flUOTlM,  wDold  tadng. 

"TlM  tanm  tlut  tnuat  to  npmX  or  uxMod 
oar  iMT  b«T»  traoMxutoas  powar  and  Influ- 
eiMM."  b*  mUCL  "nt  wUl  raqutn  alWDal  tIsI- 
Iftoo*  an  tb«  part  a<  tb«  sUt*.  Our  bay  and 
ooaatal  araaa  ara  praolona  aaMta  tbak  will 
grov  m  Tatua  with  tba  yaara." 

"Wo  will  b«  around  a  lot  lon^ar  tbAn  Pe- 
t^tyn^  wUl,"  a  apoHawnan  for  Shell  baa  been 
quoted  aaaaylns. 

Tbe  Ckxrmor  U  aaeklnc  baek-up  o*dl- 
naooM  at  the  county  level  to  bar  heavy  In- 
dortry  fran  the  ao—t  evexx  it  the  ataAa  law 
la  lueaotietl  by  court  or  legtelatlve  aoUon  In 
the  fixture. 

He  aalA  that,  ae  a  aotaDttet,  he  f  ett  that  It 
wee  uiUMoaaaary  for  Induebry  to  t»ke  "rtr- 
gtn  land"  for  new  reftnertee  to  eoppty  the 
HMTurtlng  fymf^  for  fxial  and  eoeriy.  Mr. 
Petaraon  te  the  eon  of  inunlcrant  Bwedleh 
paienta.  B»  canva  to  du  Pont  with  a  PbJ3. 
In  ohamUtry  frocn  the  Unlveralty  of  Wtsoon- 
■in  He  Mid  that  the  capaottlaa  of  erlatlng 
leAnaslee  could  be  Inoreeeed  aufflelMitly  to 
meet  the  demend. 

Wot  the  long  tenn.  be  aald,  nuclear  power 
planta,  situated  a«  aea  to  dUTuee  tbecxnal 
poUutton.  could  eupply  energy  neede  by  run- 
ning noopollutlng  eleetrto  ottUee  to  ihore. 

Leet  month.  Oovecnor  Petereon  named  a 
coounlttee  to  reoommaod  legtiUtlon  to  limit 
eixh  development  ae  houilng  and  motele  in 
miMtal  arii 

Of  Oeleware'a  106.000  aoree  of  wetlanda. 
TSjOOO  are  patvwtely  owned.  TTie  CXjaetal  Zon- 
ing Aot  baa  mi^pilflwl  their  Talue  and  stimu- 
lated derelopment. 

"We  muat  etilJce  a  bal*noe  between  the 
rlgJUt  ot  the  property  owneca  and  the  right  of 
tbe  oonununlty,"  the  Ooremor  aeld.  "The 
pcoteocton  of  our  wetUade  la  a  loglcel  foUow- 
up  to  our  ooaatal  eone  aat.  If  we  can  aave 
our  ■eeahnrn  playground,  Uieie  la  no  greater 
Iflgaoy  we  cen  peae  on  to  our  ahUdren." 

Mr.  CASK.  Mr.  Presldeot,  I  am  happy 
to  iQin  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boeos)  a«  a  oospon- 
wr  of  this  bill.  And  I  thank  him  for  yield- 
ing to  me  «t  this  time  for  a  question  that 
I  beii0V«  win  clarify  one  pc^  ahout  the 
toteirt  at  thJa  bill.  I  have  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Gtovemor  Cahill  of  my  State 
of  New  Jersey  In  which  the  Gtovemor 
miaes  an  important  poinu  He  suiTports 
ths  Intent  ot  this  bill,  but  oxpreaeea  a 
ocpcem  about  whe^er  there  mlsht  be 
some  hiterpretatlon  that  It  would  prej- 
ttdloe  the  oJalms  of  the  States  in  cases 
such  as  United  States  against  Maine  et 
al.,  whi(di  is  pending  before  the  U.S. 
Siuireme  Court.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  t^  is  not  intended  to  prejudice 
ttie  claims  <rf  either  sida  in  this  case  and 
I  would  like  to  verify  thia  understanding. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  The  SeoaitOT  is  oorreci. 
This  bttl  is  intended  to  assure  the  States 
of  a  meaodngfnl  role  in  the  location  and 
design  of  faculties  that  may  have  an 
effect  on  the  envlroiunent  of  the  State, 
ragardleas  at  whether  the  f  adUty  Is  lo- 
cated In  wmters  directly  under  the  jurls- 
dlotloQ  of  the  State  or  under  the  juris- 
dtotioci  at  the  Federal  Govenunent.  It 
does  not  seek  to  make  a  detenninatlMi 
of  wberaState  Jurlsdlcttor  ends  and  Fed- 
enl  Jnitedlotion  begins.  It  is  neutral  on 
that  quMftion.  It  is  intended  to  imyvide 
ttke  States  with  a  role  in  any  oonstauettofi 


licensed  by  the  United  States  beyond  the 
territorial  sea,  wherever  the  limits  of 
the  territorial  sea  may  be  estabUshed. 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80RS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

B.  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Monsau.  the 

Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bbwtsbn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  5,  a  bHH  to 
promote  the  public  welfare. 

B.  80SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THxrititoND,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
Lnfos)  was  added  as  a  ooeponsor  of  S. 
2052,  a  bill  to  establish  a  national  ceme- 
tery system  within  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

B.  3440 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hamssk  (for  Mr. 
Jackson)  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Haktkx),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3448,  a  bill  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Water  Resources  Council 
to  coordinate  a  national  program  to  In- 
sure the  safety  of  dams  and  other  water 
storage  and  control  structures,  to  provide 
teclinical  support  to  State  programs  for 
the  licensing  and  Inspection  of  siB:h 
structures,  to  encourage  adequate  State 
safety  laws  and  methods  of  implementa- 
tion thereof. 

a.   3698 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  <Mr.  Bible)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3698.  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  an  export  trade 
among  small  businesses  not  now  en- 
gaged extensively  in  exporting. 

B.   3T9S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen  (for  Mr. 
Jackson)  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Cbxlxs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
3.  3792.  a  bill  to  further  the  purposes  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  by  designat- 
ing certain  lands  for  inclusion  In  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

S.  3810 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Doiccnick.  the 
Senator  from  C^olorado  (Mr.  Allott) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3810,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  classi- 
fication of  certain  ceramic  articles. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS.   1973— AMENDMENTS 

AMZNDMXMT    NO.    1»4S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today, 
along  with  two  other  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Senators 
Saxbk  and  Symington,  I  submitted  an 
amendment  to  delete  $508.4  million  for 
accelerated  Trident  development  from 
H.R.  15495.  the  military  authorization 
bilL 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  clear  the 
importance  of  this  amendment.  I  am 
talking  about  a  boat  that  is  going  to  ooet 
$1.3  billion  per  copy. 

It  is  a  cxltlcai  issue  involving  a  totally 


new  weapons  system  that  reoulret  tbogu 
ougfa  research. 

All  options  must  be  carefully  wiiciMd 
so  that  we  can  arrive  at  oorreot  '^'^i^m 
on  all  aspects  of  develmdng  this  iimIiih 
The  administration  has  not  *^'«noiHl  tbe 
priorities  In  Its  effort  to  hurry  devdop- 
ment  of  the  Trident  syitem. 

Let  me  make  clear  at  the  outset  timi, 
in  offering  the  amendment,  I  am  notoik 
posing  the  IMdcnt  program.  I  an  coft> 
vlnoed  that  we  must  have  the  next  gn- 
eratlon  of  nuclear  submarines  It  wSI 
provide. 

I  am,  however,  opposed  to  accelerated 
devdopment  of  the  Trident  system.  Ibk 
acceleration,  sought  by  the  adaalcJatzao 
tlon  earlier  this  year — in  a  request  thet 
superseded  the  original  Trident  reooert 
for  fiscal  1973  made  by  Deputy  Defeue 
Secretary  David  Pa^:ard  last  fa&-ia 
simply  not  jtistllled. 

I  have  followed  the  admlnlstrtikt 
argument  for  accelerated  development 
very  closely.  I  chaired  hearings  of  tbe 
Armed  Services  Research  and  Devtfop- 
ment  Subcommittee  in  which  the  adadn- 
Istration  presented  Its  beet,  most  focee- 
ful  evidence— both  classified  and  un- 
classlfled — in  suppcni;  of  the  accelerated 
TWdent  development. 

I  have  also  paid  close  attention  to 
claims  by  the  Defense  Secretary  tbat 
failure  by  Congress  to  aocderate  Trldnt 
would  endanger  the  SALT  Ofleasiis 
Weapons  Agreement.  I  have  attended  two 
extensive  White  House  briefings,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  refusal  by  Congrea 
to  accelerate  the  program  would  make 
SALT  unworkable.  In  fact,  there  is 
strong  argument  that  we  should  not  lock 
in  design  at  this  time. 

In  short.  I  do  not  believe  the  admin- 
istration has  made  its  case  for  accelwa- 
tlon.  I  just  do  not  feel  that  the  Congreit 
should  commit  that  traditional  $808.4 
minion  of  the  taxpayers'  money  until  wo 
know  what  we  are  buying.  And  we  can- 
not know  what  we  are  buying  without 
another  year  of  research  and  develop- 
ment on  the  Trident  system. 

Acceleration  would  lock  us  Into  pro- 
duction of  the  Trident  ev«i  before  design 
res^rch  is  fully  completed.  And,  I  be- 
lieve that  our  recent  experiences  with 
other  progframs  and  with  huge  cost  over- 
runs clearly  demonstrate  the  importance 
of  withholding  production  funds  mM 
satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  on 
development. 

'Hieee  experiences  have  made  us  aware 
of  the  need  to  "fly  before  you  buy"  to 
development  of  alrplaJice.  Well,  In  the 
case  of  Trident  development,  I  advocate 
a  poUcy  of  "try  before  you  buy."  And 
elimination  of  this  proposed  $608.4  ntt- 
Uon  acceleration  effort  wUl  allow  us  to  do 
just  that,  without  weakening  our  securtty 
or  endangering  the  program.  We  will  be 
able  to  keep  our  options  open  1  more  yeet. 
That  will  give  us  another  full  year  of  re- 
search and  (tovelopiDeat  before  we  (^ 
dde  precisely  what  form  our  next  sub- 
marine system  wUl  take. 

Evldenceof  the  need  for  this  addltlooH 
year  of  evaltmtlon  Is  i^jmtdant.  TteRos- 
slans.  for  examide,  are  jEoing  in  tbe  op- 
posite direction  from  us  In  sobmtaiBt 
development.  Thear  are  building  dmo 
submaxlnee  with  fewer  missiles  per  sub, 
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^dlB  Trident  would  provide  fewer  subs 
^Tniace  missiles  on  each  one.  Which 
ITcept  is  better?  I  do  not  know.  And  I 
iTnot  think  oar  mflttary  peofde  know 
^  this  potat.  But  another  year  would 
Pfo^e  them  with  much  more  time  to 
-^gh  the  choice  and  make  a  more  ra- 
«wiei.  better  calculated  dedsloa. 

AfBln,  I  want  to  stress  that  I  am  a 
ftooDg  supporter  of  adequate  defense 
ongrams.  I  will  <vpoee  any  legislation, 
Hoy  Boggestlon  that  would  cause  the 
Ohlted  States  to  become  a  second-rate 
trartd  power.  But  this  amendment,  I  be- 
Here,  would  provide  for  an  orderly  deivel- 
oiHQeDt  of  our  next  submarine  system, 
ind  I  am  convinced  that  an  orderly  de- 
vdopment  1b  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
m^fnrmi  dcf ense. 

lliough  I  suKXxrt  a  strong  national  de- 
(aiae,  I  do  not  believe  the  admirals  and 
gBnerals  who  lead  our  milltaxy  forces 
are  right  100%  of  the  time.  I  do  not 
think  they  exe  any  more  ceoeble  than 
tbB  oezt  human  being  of  achieving  per- 
fect accuracy  in  their  decisions.  And 
wtien  I  think  they  are  wrong,  I  am  godng 
to  say  it.  I  think  they  are  wrong  in  this 
instance. 

Someone  once  noted  that  "war  is  too 
Important  a  matter  to  t)e  left  to  the  mili- 
tary." I  do  not  believe  that  is  neceesarily 
true.  In  fact,  in  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  cases,  I  beheve  our  military 
does  an  excellent  job  of  i^annlng  for 
our  Nation's  defense.  And,  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  time.  I  support 
tiiair  plans  by  casting  solid  votes  in 
fsvor  of  their  propoeals. 

However,  our  system  of  government 
doee  leave  final  decisions  to  civilians,  in 
both  the  legislative  and  executive 
iHaQches.  in  matters  such  as  this.  And 
in  this  particular  case,  I  urge  the  C<xx- 
Krees  to  exercise  its  perrogative.  In  this 
particular  case,  I  believe  our  military 
planners  are  wrong. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  our  present 
Polaris-Poseidon  submarine  force  is  ade- 
cniate  for  our  defense  for  this  decade. 

I  believe  that  the  responsive  power  of 
Poseidon;  and  the  retaliatory  power  of 
Polaris  are  so  strong  that  they  provide 
plenty  of  deterrent  for  this  decade. 

In  other  words,  I  believe  our  present 
force  provides  us  with  a  luxury  that  is 
not  often  available  in  development  of 
weapons  systetna.  We  have  the  luxxiry  of 
enough  time  to  proceed  with  an  orderly, 
carefully  planned  Trident  program. 

And  I  am  convinced  that  we  should 
take  full  advantage  of  this  luxury  by 
refusing  to  accelerate  Trident,  thereby 
keeping  our  options  open  for  another 
year. 


AicntDicnrr  no.  i3S4 


(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  NEIBON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  htm 
to  the  bill  (HJl.  15495),  supra. 


EQUAL  EXPORT  OPPORTUNTTy 
ACT— AMENDMENTS 

AMKMSMXNT  no.   1350 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  on  July  15, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  soi- 


nounoed  it  would  take  action  llmMBti 
the  exportation  of  caltlrtildee  to  iMt 
jrear's  levels. 

The  reason  for  this  action  Is  rriated  to 
the  recent  increase  <rf  13  to  16  cents  per 
pound  In  the  prices  of  cattlefaldee  over 
their  1963-70  c<Hnpoelte  average.  The 
Commerce  Department  asserts  that  the 
action  is  being  taken  In  the  name  of 
checking  the  "inflationary"  lim>act  theee 
price  rises  are  allevedly  having  on  do- 
mestic shoe  and  other  leather  Industries. 

However,  such  action  Interferee  with 
the  normal  market  forces  and  also  limits 
our  exports  at  a  time  when  the  n.S.  bal- 
ance oi  trade  still  finds  itself  very  much 
in  the  red. 

Rirthermore,  cattie  producers  and 
hide  sellers — packing  houses — are  op- 
posed to  this  arbitrary  action  which  they 
fear  will  adversrty  affect  the  prices  they 
receive  for  hides  and  live  cattle. 

Ttie  significance  of  this  action  to  Wyo- 
ming agriculture  as  a  vdiole  can  be  beet 
appreciated  by  the  importance  of  live- 
stock production  to  the  entire  agricul- 
tural economy  of  my  State.  The  market 
value  of  all  agricultural  products  8<rfld  in 
Wyoming,  eu»x>rding  to  the  1969  Agri- 
cultural Census,  was  $248,825,884. 

In  last  Friday's — July  21 — publication 
of  the  Casper.  Wyo.,  Star-Tribune,  there 
appeared  an  editorial  commenting  on 
the  July  16  announcement  by  the  Com- 
merce Depiutment.  The  editorial  writer 
raises  some  very  poignant  questions  rela- 
tive to  this  issue.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Recobo  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkoeb. 
as  follows : 

WKOSK  hbmc? 

It  wasn't  so  long  ago  that  a  Wyoming 
ranobsr  couldnt  maka  \cm  wages  afclnplng 
a  crlttcr-for  its  hlds.  He  waa  lucky  U  hs  got 
$3  for  a  big  st«er  bids,  at  even  If  h«  could 
find  a  hide  buyer. 

ConBequently,  a  lot  of  calf  and  cow  crltt«rs 
went  iinwltlnned  on  tbe  range. 

Moet  of  the  shoea,  it  seema,  were  being 
made  out  of  create  leather  and  paper. 

Unexpectedly,  there  came  a  t\im  for  the 
better.  Foreign  shoe  manufacturers  dlaooT- 
ered  the  bargain  In  American  cattle  bides, 
and  began  bidding  up  prlcea.  An  oreraMa 
market  developed.  Last  yeskr  more  than  15X 
million  cattle  hides  were  exported,  bringing 
the  Amerlca{i  llvestockman  a  bonus  of  $120£ 
mlUlon  (more  thaa  $S  a  hide). 

It  seems  moeit  ironic  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  placed  restrictions  on  cattle 
hide  sales  abroad  as  a  means  of  reducing  the 
domestic  price.  Hklea  have  little  to  do  with 
tbe  coet  of  shoes,  any  more  than  the  price  of 
wheat  Is  reflected  In  a  loaf  of  bread. 

F^t  is,  26  pairs  of  sfaoee  can  be  made  from 
one  hide.  The  value  of  green  hide  In  one  pair 
of  shoes  is  only  $1.  U  the  price  of  a  hide 
should  drop  a  quarter,  tbe  pcloe  at  leather  In 
a  pair  of  shoes  would  go  down  about  3S 
cents.  But  dont  expect  the  retail  price  of  a 
$15  pair  of  shoes  to  be  shaved  to  #14.75  be- 
cause of  lower  hide  prices. 

Free  trade  In  hides,  as  In'any  other  com- 
modity, promotes  the  greatest  eoMiomlo  w*U 
being  for  the  greatest  number  of  people. 

To  illustrate,  the  market  for  wocd  spurted 
dramaticaUy  In  tbe  last  nine  moatba  as  a 
result  of  foreign  buyers  who  took  soma  3S 
million  pounds  at  deraeatlc  fleecaa  for  export 
to  Oermany,  Poland,  Turkey  and  Japan.  As 
a  result,  wool  prioea  rabotudad  from  10.4 
cents  per  pound  in  im— the  lowest  point 
since  103B — to  around  40  cents  on  today's 
market. 


It  would  ba  unfair  to  rastrtot  tba  export  of 
raw  wool  juat  whan  pcloas  ara  raaablng  tba 
coat  of  produotlan.  yat  this  la  wbat  baa  taap- 
Pf^»»^  In  hirtai 

Everybody  benallta  wban  higher  prioea  aia 
paid  for  hldas  on  tbe  wocld  market  and  de- 
mand Is  Inoraaatng.  The  packer  can  pay  tba 
producer  mora  for  bis  oatUa  without  paaalng 
tba  Inoraaaa  on  to  tbe  bouaawlfa  In  tba  ooet 
of  meat. 

Why  take  It  out  of  tba  ranobar'a  hUet 

Mr.  MoQEE.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
this  announoemMit  by  the  Oommeroe  De- 
partment, and  In  view  of  the  detrimental 
impact  this  action  will  have  on  the  live- 
stock indUBtry  In  this  Nation,  I  em  oSer- 
ine  an  amendment  to  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  (S.  3726).  whMi  Is  up  for 
renewal  and  Is  expected  to  be  ooosklered 
by  this  body  rtMTtly. 

My  amendment  would  strip  the  Com- 
merce Department  of  any  authority  with 
respect  to  imposing  any  ttmlts  or  em- 
bano  on  the  exportation  of  animal  skins 
(»>  hides. 

In  light  of  the  eooiMnnlc  consequences 
to  the  livestock  hidustry  should  theOom- 
meree  Departmetrt  be  allowed  to  pursue 
its  announced  action  to  liinit  the  ex- 
portation of  catttehldee,  I  urge  tbe  Sen- 
ate to  approve  my  amezadment  to  S.  3736. 

I  ask  unanimous  consmt  that  my 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  i»  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoko,  as  follows: 

Anxmncxirr  No.  13S0 

On  page  3.  line  14,  after  "Sec.  104."  Insert 
"(a)". 

On  page  4,  after  line  14,  Insert  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

(b)  Section  4<e)  of  such  Aot  is  amenrtart 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Notwltbatandlng  tbe  foregoing,  tbe  author- 
ity confarred  by  tbla  aeotlon  shall  aot  be  ex- 
ercised at  any  time  with  re^>ect  to  animal 
hides  or  skins." 

Kiaanvaan  no.  isss 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  an  amendment  to  8. 
3726.  a  blU  to  extend  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969. 

Recently  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce used  the  authority  of  the  present 
aet  acalDst  the  export  of  cattle  hides 
from  the  United  States.  No  doubt  this 
action  was  well  intentiooed  but  it  was 
most  imwise.  It  will  not  reduce  the  price 
of  shoes  for  the  consumer.  It  will  not  ac- 
complish anything  worthwhile.  It  dDee 
create  chaos  in  agriculture  and  acrtcul- 
tural  processing.  It  was  tried  once  before 
and  it  did  not  work. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  propoelnc 
provides  that  this  authority  shall  not  be 
exercised  with  respect  to  any  agricul- 
tural commodity,  including  fats  and  oil 
or  anhnal  hides  and  skins  without  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Ih  recent  days  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  PVu-eetry  voted  to 
hold  h^»^^T^nglf  concerning  the  problems 
Involved  tn  reference  to  the  D^?artment 
of  Commerce's  action  coocemtng  the  ex- 
port of  hides.  8.  37M  should  not  be  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  until 
the  Agriculture  Committee  has  com- 
pleted their  hearings  and  whoi  it  is  con- 
sldered.  the  amendment  which  I  am  in- 
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troducii\g  today  should  be  adopted.  Far 
reaching  and  drastic  action  along  this 
line  should  not  be  imposed  on  agricul- 
ture by  some  other  Department  which 
does  not  have  the  information  and  the 
exi>ertlse  In  reference  thereto. 
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NATIONAL  NO-PADLT  MOTOR  VEHI- 
CLE INSURANCE  ACT— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Ataantaim  nos.   lasi,   i3S2,  and   lass 
(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 

the  table.; 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  Presidoat.  today 
I  send  to  the  desk  three  amendments 
which  I  intend  to  offer  to  3.  946,  the 
National  No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle  Insur- 
ance Act. 

The  first  of  these  amendments  would 
change    portions    of    section    104.    105. 
and  106  to  offer  greater  protection  to  no- 
fault  policyholders  when  pressing  claims 
for    payment    against    insurance   com- 
panies.  As   currently   written,   the   bill 
mandates  interest  paymento  by  insur- 
ance companies  at  rates  ranging  from  12 
to  24  percent  if  claims  are  unpaid  after 
the  company  has  reasonable  proof  of  the 
fact  and  amount  of  the  claim.  However, 
these   interest   payments   are   only   re- 
quired for  what  the  bill  defines  as  "net 
basic  economic  loss"— which,  in  general, 
covers  the  area  of  medical  bills,  occupa- 
tional therapy  and  wage  loss  payments. 
The   amendment  which  I  intend  to 
offer  would  require  insurance  companies 
to  also  make  these  Interest  payments  for 
contested  clauns  under  optional  cover- 
ages which,  under  this  legislaUon,  must 
be  offered  by  these  compames — gener- 
ally,   covering   damage   to   the   insured 
vehicle  and  tangible  damage  coverage  in 
excess  of  net  basic  economic  loss. 

By  so  extending  these  payments,  this 
amendment  would  attempt  to  insure 
prompt  payment  of  legitimate  claims  by 
Insurance  companies,  especially  in  the 
area  of  damage  to  the  insured  motor 
vehicle,  where  current  insurance  com- 
pany policy  often  does  not  make  pay- 
ment to  the  insvu-ed  as  quicltly  as  equity 
demands. 

This  sunendment  would  aiso  change 
section  105  in  two  significant  ways.  As 
currently  written,  this  section  permits 
courts  to  award  attorneys  fees  and  all 
reasonable  costs  to  policyholders  who 
sue  to  recover  payments  from  insurance 
companies,  where  the  insiu-ance  com- 
pany denies  the  claim,  unless  the  court 
adjudges  such  daima  to  be  "fraudulent. 
excessive,  or  frivolous. ' 

My  amendment  would  require  court 
award  of  these  attorneys  fees  and  costs 
and  would  change  the  word  "excessive" 
to  read  "so  excessive  as  to  have  no  rea- 
sonable foundation."  The  latter  change 
conforms  to  langus«e  contained  in  sec- 
tion 24  of  the  Uniform  Motor  Vehicle 
Accident  Reparations  Act.  as  drafted  by 
the  National  Conference  of  Commis- 
sioners on  Uniform  State  Laws. 

These  two  changes,  when  taken  In 
combination,  will  afford  substantial  ad- 
ditional protection  to  the  coi^umer- 
pollcyholder.  He  will  be  assured  of  hav- 
ing the  ability  to  press  his  claim  without 
fear  of  having  to  absorb  lawyers'  costs 
out  of  his  own  pocket.  This  will  In  turn 


mean  that  claims  made  by  policyholders 
are  pursued  with  vigor  by  the  mjured  or 
damaged  party. 

Most  importantly,  this  amendment  will 
substantially  broaden  access  to  lawyers 
under  a  no-fault  system,  and  wiU  insure 
that  the  legal  profession  will  have  a 
meaiungtul  role  to  plaj-  m  gaining  just 
compeniiauon  for  consumers  under  a  no- 
fault  system 

The  second  amendment  which  I  mtend 
to  offer  would  change  the  current  Ian- 
gauge  of  section  203' b>  to  insure  mean- 
ingful wage  loss  payments  under  State 
no-fault  plans. 

As  currently  drafted,  the  bill  sets  no 
mimmum  or  maximum  for  monthly  pay- 
ments for  lost  wages  under  State  plans. 
My  amendment  would  set  effective  maxi- 
mums for  these  payments,  using  $1,000 
per  month  as  the  base  figure,  and  modi- 
fying this  aunoimt  in  accordance  with 
the  relationship  between  the  per  capita 
income  in  a  particular  State  and  the  Na- 
tional per  capita  average  mcome.  States 
would  still  be  able  to  set  maximums 
above  this  figure. 

This  change  will  msure  that  States  do 
not  set  maximums  so  low  that  effective 
wage  loss  protection  is  of  little  value  to 
the  majority  of  residents  in  the  various 
States,  while  taking  mto  account  varying 
income  levels  m  the  50  States. 

This  amendment  would  also  insure 
that  below  the  maximum  so  set,  every 
wage  earner  will  collect  100  percent  of 
his  lost  wages  on  a  weekly  basis,  a  pro- 
tection not  currently  offered  by  the  bill. 
The  third  amendm«at  I  intend  to  of- 
fer would  provide  that  no  State  could  set 
the  minimum  limit  for  no-fault  protec- 
tion for  lost  wage  payments  at  a  level 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  mini- 
mum amount  required  for  all  amounts 
under  section  203(b)  (3).  c4).  and  (5>. 
This  will  afford  an  adequate  level  of  pro- 
tection for  all  seriously  injured  wage 
earners  under  plans  adopted  by  the 
States  under  title  n. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  amendments 
be  printed  at  the  conclusi<Mi  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMENDliJlNT    No.    1351 


AUBMOMBMT   NO.    1863 

On  page  59,  line  2:  aXt«r  "»75,000"  iaam 
a  commA,  and  ttw  foliowlng:  "of  whlcb  uK 
leea  tiuua  ^s  shaM  b«  allocated  (or  monthtr 
earnings  provided  for  in  Paragraph  OXA).' 


CERTAIN  MARITIME  PROORAll 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1973— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMKKDKXNT  NO.    13SS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  od 
the  table.) 

Mr.  SFARKMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Allxm)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  prcqxised  by  them  jointly 
to  the  bill  (Hil.  13324)  to  authotiM 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1973 
for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

AICKNDMXNT  NO.    13SS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  oo 

the  table.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
TuKNiY)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  13324) .  supr*. 
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FEDERAL  REVENUE -SHARINO— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1357 

( Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Maw- 
rvtLD,  Mr.  JACKBOM,  Mr.  Bubsicx.  Mr. 
Harris.  Mr.  Humphrit,  Mr.  Oravxl.  and 
Mr.  Kewnidy)  submitted  an  nmrnrtmHnt 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  jotatly 
to  the  bill  (HJl.  14370)  to  provide  pay- 
ments to  localities  for  high-priority  ex- 
penditures, to  encourage  the  States  to 
supplement  their  revenue  sources,  and  to 
authorize  Federal  collection  of  State  in- 
dividual income  taxes. 


On  page  35,  on  line  10,  after  "loeB"  insert 
the  following:  "and  payments  under  op- 
tional coverages" 

On  page  39.  line  1:  strllce  out  "may",  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "shall". 

On  page  39.  line  6;  strike  out  "exoeeslve," 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof:  "so  excoeslve  as 
to  have  no  reasonable  foxindatlon." 

On  page  39,  line  14:  strike  out  "exceeslve," 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof:  "so  exceeslve  as 
to  have  no  reasorutble  foundation," 

Amendment  No.  1362 

On  page  58.  strike  out  all  on  line  9  througli 
12  and  Insert  la  Ueu  thereof: 

"(A)  all  monthly  earnings,  for  the  period 
during  which  the  Injury  results  In  the  in- 
ability to  engage  In  available  and  appropri- 
ate gainful  activity,  up  to  at  least  a  monthly 
amount  equAl  to  «1.000  tlmss  a  fraction 
whose  numerator  Is  the  average  per  capita 
Income  In  the  state  and  whose  denonUnator 
Is  the  averse  per  capita  income  in  the  na.- 
tlon.  aooordlng  to  the  latest  avaUable  De- 
partment of  Commerce  figures;   or" 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.   IS  19 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  aad 
Forestry.) 

1972  SCHOOL  LtTNCH  AND  INTAKT  FEKDIICO 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yei- 
terday  I  indicated  that  I  would  be  intro- 
ducing an  amended  version  of  my  oUi. 
S.  3691  to  provide  for  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  House-passed  school  luncfc 
bill  sponsored  by  CoogreBsman  Cm  u 
Perkiks  and  Albrrt  H.  Qiiir,  H.R.  14mI- 
Today  I  wish  to  offer  that  amendnMBfc 
in  the  form  of  a  substitute,  to  S.  3M1. 

This  amraided  version  of  8.  3691  wouu 
provide  for  the  following: 

First,  authorization  for  an  additions 
$25  millioo  for  summer  food  service  pro- 
grams for  children  for  fiscal  years  im 
and  1973.  This  would  increase  the  um 
authorization  for  these  programs  to  Wfl 
million,  the  amount  requested  by  «e 
President  at  the  urging  of  our  NaUW 
mayors  and  the  Congress.  This  P«wtt- 
lar  provision  is  the  same  as  provided  m 
8.  3691  as  originally  introduced  and  B 
the  same  as  provided  in  H.R.  K'W  «» 
passed  by  the  House; 


geeond,  authorization  of  whatever 
funds  may  be  necessary  to  financially  as- 
sist States  in  carrying  out  school  lunch 
pKXrams  for  fiscal  years  1972, 1973,  and 
1934.  It  also  requires,  to  the  extent 
(i^giUe,  that  special  summer  child  feed- 
ing programs  utlliie  existing  faclUtlM  of 
public  and  nonprofit  private  schools. 

These  provisions  are  the  same  as  origi- 
nally provided  for  In  8. 3691  and  the  same 
uprovided  in  H.R.  14896; 

ITiird,  authorization  of  whatever 
funds  may  be  necessary  to  finandally 
gtri«t  states  to  carry  out  and  expand 
school  breakfast  programs  for  fiscal  years 
1972,  1973.  and  1974.  It  also  provides 
that  aD  schools  making  application  for 
such  assistance,  which  agree  to  carry 
out  the  program  in  accordance  with  the 
act,  will  receive  such  financial  assistance. 

(Currently  only  $25  million  is  author- 
ized for  school  breakfast  programs  and 
USDA  has  been  limiting  the  number  of 
schools  funded  under  the  program.  The 
President's  proposal.  S.  3661,  offered 
earlier  this  year,  would  increase  the 
funding  authorization  for  this  particular 
program  by  $20  million  or  to  a  level 
of  $46  million.  Provisions  in  my  amended 
bill  would  provide  for  an  open  ended 
funding  authorization  which  is  the  same 
a  provided  in  H.R.  14896  and  my  origi- 
nal bill,  with  the  exception  of  adding  to 
the  language  of  my  original  bill,  that  all 
schools  making  application  for  such  as- 
sistance shall  receive  it  upon  agreeing 
that  they  will  carry  such  programs  in 
accordance  with  the  act; 

Fourth,  authorization  for  a  reimburse- 
ment rate  of  not  less  than  8  cents  per 
meal  for  general  financial  assistance  to 
each  State  for  all  school  lunches  served 
and  authorization  for  temporary  use  of 
secti'm  32  fimds  for  such  purposes  when 
appropriated  funds  are  exhausted  in  any 
given  year.  Any  section  32  funds  utilized 
'or  such  purpose  would  be  restored  by 
supplemental  appropriation  actions. 

TTie  current  reimbursement  rate  for 
section  4  purposes  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  6  cents  per  meal. 
which  is  insufflcient  to  meet  increased 
food  and  other  costs.  If  Congress  fails 
to  provide  for  this  higher  reimbursement 
rate  of  8  cents,  paid  lunch  prices  would 
have  to  be  increased  and  participation 
in  the  entire  lunch  program,  including 
free  and  reduced-price  limches,  would 
very  likely  drop  substantially. 

These  provisions  of  my  amended  bill 
are  similar  to  those  contained  in  my 
original  S.  3691  and  are  the  same  as 
provided  In  H.R.  14896. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  at  this  point 
that  action  was  taken  by  Congress  last 
fall  to  provide  for  a  reimbursement  rate 
for  free  and  reduced-price  limches  of  not 
leas  than  40  cents  per  meal,  which  was 
■nade  a  permanent  provision  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act.  Therefore, 
due  to  this  earlier  action  by  Congress,  no 
wtion  In  this  regard  is  required  at  this 
time. 

^t^.  the  language  of  section  5  of  S. 
•JW.  in  its  newly  amended  form,  has 
De«  changed  to  correspood  to  or  is  the 
^*B»  as.  the  language  contained  In  sec- 
^  5  of  HJR.  14896,  the  House-passed 
bJlL  I  have  made  this  change  in  OTder  to 
"olnlnxtee  differences  between  my  bill  and 


the  House  bfil.  The  House  bill  lauguxe 
in  this  particular  sectloo.  wblcb  mU1>> 
lisbee  eUcilaUity  stMidaitU  for  ttaaM  child 
feeding  prograxaa.  !•  very  alMliar.  1b  In- 
teot,  aa  tJask  contained  in  my-  ovigtaial 
version  at  8.  3881.  Howwer,  tb»  HouM 
bill  laoguace,  which  I  hwre  included  in 
my  new  bill,  does  clarify  and  nuire 
clearly  define  what  ellglblUty  standards 
should  be  coDceming  tbase  programa. 
Much  of  this  n»w  language  is  the  same  aa 
provided  in  tte  President's  bUl.  S.  3661. 
however  does  differ  in  some  important 
respects.  FVm-  instance,  the  ^IglblUty 
standards  prescribed  in  my  new  bill 
would  prevent  any  child  receiving  a  free 
or  reduced-price  lunch  last  year  from 
being  declared  Ineligible  to  peitlcipate  in 
the  future  by  reason  of  the  new  income 
elidbilUy  standards.  Also,  while  the 
President's  bill  pfrovidae  that  income 
guidelines  prescribed  by  each  State  can- 
not exceed  the  income  poverty  guideline 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  by  not  more 
than  15  percent  for  free  lunches  and  30 
percent  for  reduced-price  lunches,  my 
new  bill  provides  that  such  Income  pov- 
erty guidelliies  can  be  exceeded  by  as 
much  as  25  percent  and  50  percent  re- 
spectively, amounts  which  I  believe  are 
more  reflective  of  cost  differentials  which 
exist  among  the  States. 

Sixth,  section  6  of  my  amended  S. 
3691  Is  the  same  as  my  original  version  of 
the  bill  and  the  same  as  the  House - 
passed  bill,  HJl.  14896.  This  particular 
section  provides  for  an  increase  in  fund- 
ing authorization  under  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  for  nonfood  or  equip- 
ment assistance  for  fiscal  years  1973. 
1974,  1975.  and  succeeding  years.  The 
current  authorization  is  $15  million  for 
this  purpose  in  fiscal  1973  and  $10  millicm 
for  succeeding  years.  My  bill — and  the 
House-passed  bill — provide  an  authori- 
zation level  of  $40  mi'lion  for  fiscal  years 
1973,  1974,  1975  and  $20  million  for  suc- 
ceeding years  for  this  purpose.  The  Pres- 
ident's bill,  S.  3861,  provides  for  an  au- 
thorization of  $20  million  for  these  3  fis- 
cal years  and  $10  million  thereafter. 
States  have  indicated  a  need  for  $80  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  1973,  to 
make  it  possible  to  establish  school  feed- 
ing programs  in  schools  not  having  them 
due  to  the  lack  of  facilities  or  to  improve 
and  upgrade  such  facilities  in  schools 
now  serving  food  to  children;  and 

Seventh.  I  provide  for  a  new  section  7 
in  my  amended  version  <rf  8.  3691  which 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  new 
$20  million  naticHial  infant  feeding  pro- 
gram to  provide  supplemental  foods  for 
pregnant  women  and  Infants  from  birth 
through  age  4  to  prevent  permanent 
physical  and  mental  damage  caused  to 
such  infants  due  to  nutritional  de- 
ficiencies. 

The  funds  authorized  for  this  new 
program,  may  be  drawn  from  section  82 
funds,  which  will  be  restored  to  that 
fund  through  supplemental  appropria- 
tion actions. 

As  I  indicated  in  yesterday's  state- 
ment, I  am  convinced  that  existing  evi- 
dence clearly  estatrilshes  the  urgent  need 
for  such  a  program.  Both  studies  already 
conducted  on  this  subject  and  pilot 
operatlcmal  programs  supplying  formu- 
lated foods  to  infants  have  convinced 


me  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
begin  attacking  this  problem  now  on  a 
nationwide  scale. 

In  addition  to  the  studies  I  referred  to 
yesterday  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  Bea- 
ate's  attention  a  study  conducted  by- 
three  Mexican  researchers  which  indi- 
cates that  malnutrition  in  children  may 
lead  to  chromosome  damage.  The  study 
by  Salvador  Armendares,  Fablo  Sala- 
manca, and  Sllvestre  Frenk  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  July  1971  issue  of  "Nature," 
a  scientific  periodical  pirtsllshed  in  Great 
Britain. 

These  researchers  studied  cells  taken 
from  five  infants  and  five  preschool  chil- 
dren hospitalized  for  severe  malnutri- 
tion. These  found  significantly  more  ab- 
normal chromoBooxes  in  the  mal- 
nourished children  than  In  a  control 
group.  Chromosome  abnormalities  ap- 
peared in  12.1  percent  of  the  2,124  cells 
analyzed  from  the  maliuMirished  sub- 
jects, but  .ta  only  2.2  percent  of  the  816 
cells  taken  from  control  subjects.  Half 
of  the  malnourished  children  had  "di- 
centric chromosomes."  an  abnormalltj' 
descritjed  as  extremely  rare  in  the  gen- 
eral population.  The  researchers  cite  evi- 
dence from  earlier  studies  that  genetic 
damage  occurs  when  animals  are  sub- 
jected to  nutritional  deficiency  com- 
p>arable  to  severe  malnutrition  in  hu- 
mans. They  suggest  that  malnutrition 
may  Increase  chances  that  normal  cell 
division  will  fall,  and  that  chromosomes 
will  become  abnormal  either  spon- 
taneously or  as  an  exaggerated  response 
to  other  environmental  factors. 

The  authors  also  state  that  the  type  of 
chromosome  abnormalities  they  found 
are  the  same  as  those  found  In  patients 
with  three  diseases  that  are  prone  to  a 
p>articular  form  of  malignancy.  Noting 
that  a  high  incidence  of  the  same  form 
of  malignancy  has  been  discovered 
among  malnourished  Bantu  children,  the 
researchers  suggest  further  investiga- 
gatlon  of  a  possible  relationship  between 
malnutrition  and  malignancy. 

In  yet  another  study  conducted  on  this 
subject  by  Dr.  H.  Peter  Chase  and  Dr. 
Harold  P.  Martin  the  following  was 
found:  When  19  children  who  had  been 
hospitalized  with  malnutrition  in  the 
first  year  of  Ufe  were  compared  with  a 
control  group  3  to  4  years  later,  the  test 
group  was  found  to  be  lower  in  mental 
quotient. 

Impairment  of  physical  and  mental 
development  appeared  to  correlate  with 
the  duration  of  undernutrition  in  the 
first  ye£ir  of  life.  Nine  chUdrec  admitted 
to  the  hospital  with  undemutriticm  but 
treated  in  the  first  4  months  of  life  now 
have  a  mean  developmoital  quotimt  of 
95  which  la  similar  to  the  mean  o<  90  f  or 
the  control  children.  In  10  with  under- 
nutiltian  after  4  months  of  age  low  ia> 
desee  for  heigtat,  weight,  astd  head  dr- 
cumfer«ice  were  more  fteQuent.  and  the 
mean  developmental  quotient  was  70.  So- 
cial factors  associated  with  undernutrl- 
ticn  included  paternal  separation,  alco- 
hol-related problems,  inadequate  money 
and  many  young  siblings. 

An  article  entitled  "Undernutrition 
and  Child  IDevelopment"  written  by  Drs. 
Chaae  and  Maitin  ccncemlng  theae  find- 
ings appeared  in  the  April  23,  1970.  issue 
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of  the  New  Baglaud  Journal  of  Medicine. 
For  anyone  wishing  to  review  theae  find- 
ings in  more  detail  I  would  commend 
this  particular  article  to  their  attentioD. 
Several  cities  are  now  canylng  on  pilot 
infant  feeding  program*.  Baltimore  and 
St.  Louis  being  among  them.  Reports 
from  these  cities  indicate  that  their  pilot 
programs  have  proven  very  successful  in 
effectively  combating  malnutrition 
amrmg  pregnant  women  and  infants  with 
the  accompanying  benefits  of  preventing 
permanent  physical  and  mental  damage 
to  the  youngsters  reached  through  these 
programs. 

The  new  infant  feeding  program  that 
my  amended  bill  now  provides  would  help 
these  cities  and  himdreds  of  others 
around  the  Nation  effectively  attack  this 
serious  problem.  It  is  Ume  to  act  con- 
cerning this  need  now  and  I  urge  the 
Congress  and  others  interested  in  im- 
proving the  development  of  our  Nation's 
very  young  to  lend  their  support  for  this 
importtmt  new  program. 

Plnallv,  Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
to  polnrbut  that  I  have  not  included  in 
my  amended  version  of  S.  3691  the  sec- 
tion Included  in  the  House-passed  bill. 
H.R.  14896,  which  authorizes  dlspense- 
ment  of  nutritious  foods  through  vend- 
ing machines. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  my  amendment  in  the  form 
of  a  substitute  to  S.  3091  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoBD,  as  follows: 

AMXiroiaDrr  No.  1369 
Strlka  out  all  after  tha   enacting  claiiM 
and  InMrt  In  Ilau  tbereol  tba  following: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
R«pn»entative$  of  the  United  Statea  of 
Amerioa  in  Cangret  oMtemhled,  Tliat  Section 
13  of  the  National  Scbool  Lunch  Act  (43 
VS.C.  1701)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  Notwlthetandlng  any  other  provlalon 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorlaad  to  utlllee,  during  the  period  May  16 
to  September  18,  1073,  not  to  exceed  ^.- 
000,000  tmm  refunda  available  during  the  fis- 
cal years  1973  and  1978  under  section  33  of 
the  Act  of  August  34,  1886  (7  VB.C.  012c),  to 
carry  out  the  purpoaaa  at  this  section.  Punds 
expended  under  the  provisions  of  this  paxa- 
graph  may  be  reimbursed  out  of  any  sub- 
sequent supplemental  or  regular  appropria- 
tion hereafter  enacted  for  the  piupoae  of 
carrying  out  thia  section,  and  such  relm- 
boraementa  shall  be  depoelted  Into  the  fund 
eetabUabad  pursuant  to  section  83  of  the  Act 
of  Anguat  34.  1886,  to  be  available  for  the 
puzpoaaa  of  aatd  aeotlon  33.  Funds  made 
avaUaUe  under  this  aubaactlon  shall  be  in 
^^it:)#iri^  to  direct  approprlatloos  or  other 
funds  available  for  the  oonduot  of  summer 
food  aervloe  programa  for  children." 

Sao.  3.  (a)  The  first  aentenoe  of  section 
18(a)  (1)  of  tbe  National  Sebool  Lunch  Aot 
(4B  VAC.  17Sl<a)(l)),  M  amended.  Is 
aiiieiiiiart  to  raart  aa  follows:  "There  are  here- 
by authflrtaed  to  bo  appToprlatod  such  sums 
aa  aro  neoaaaaiy  for  eooh  of  tbe  fiscal  years 
ending  Juno  80, 1078.  June  30, 1073.  and  June 
80. 1074.  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  formulate 
and  carry  out  a  program  to  aaatst  states 
through  granta-in-atd  and  other  means  to 
Initiate,  maintain,  or  expand  nonprofit  food 
aai  I  Ilia  programs  for  ohfldren  in  aeryloe 
Instltutlona.'' 

(b)  aootkm    lS(a)(a)     of    aueh    Aot    is 
by  liiaaillim  a  now  santanoe  at  tbe 


end  thereof  aa  follows:  "To  tbe  maximum  ex* 
tent  feasible,  consistent  with  the  puxposea  of 
this  seetion,  special  g\immer  programs  shall 
utUlee  the  existing  food  service  faoUltlea  of 
publle  and  nonprofit  private  sohoola." 

Brno.  8.  Tba  first  seotenoe  of  section  4(a)  at 
tbe  Oblld  Nutrition  Act  of  1960  (42  n.S.0 
1778(a) )  la  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  (a) 
"There  are  hereby  autborlxed  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1972,  June  30, 
1073,  and  June  30.  1974,  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  carry  out  a  program  to  assist  the 
Statea  through  grants- In -aid  and  other 
means  to  initiate,  maintain,  or  expand  non- 
profit  breakfast  programs  In  all  schools  which 
make  application  Tor  assistance  and  agree  to 
carry  out  a  nonprofit  breakfast  program  In 
accordance  with  this  Act." 

3«c.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire 
shall,  imtU  such  time  as  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation may  provide  additional  funds  for 
such  purpose,  use  so  much  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  section  33  of  tbe  Act  of  AuguJst 
24,  1936  (7  U.S.C.  612(c) ).  as  may  be  necea- 
sary.  In  addition  to  the  funds  available  there- 
for, to  carry  out  the  piirpoeee  of  section  4  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and  provide 
an  average  rate  of  reimbursement  of  not  less 
than  8  cents  per  meal  within  each  State  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1973.  Poinds  expended  un- 
der the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  any  supplemental 
appropriation  hereafter  enacted  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  section  4  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  and  such  reimbursements 
shall  be  deposited  tato  the  fund  eatabllshed 
pursuant  to  section  32  of  the  Aot  of  August 
24,  1086.  to  be  avaUable  for  tbe  purposee  of 
said  section  33. 

(b)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  thla 
section  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  Statea  in 
such  manner  as  wlU  beat  enable  schoola  to 
meet  their  obligations  with  respect  to  the 
service  of  free  and  reduced-price  lunches  and 
to  meet  the  objective  of  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  providing  a  minimum  rate  of  relm- 
buraement  under  section  4  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  and  such  funds  shaU  be 
apportioned  and  paid  as  expeditiously  as  may 
be  practicable. 

Sxc.  6.  ^a)  The  first  aentence  of  sectloa  0 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  Is  desig- 
nated as  subsection  (a)  of  that  section. 

(b)  The  second  through  the  seventh  sen- 
tenoea  of  section  9  of  the  National  Sobool 
Lunoh  Act  shall  be  deelgnated  as  subseotlon 
(b)  of  that  section  and  are  amended  to  read 
asfoUows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  not  later  than  May 
15  of  each  fiscal  year,  shall  prescribe  an 
income  fKJverty  guideline  setting  forth  In- 
come levels  by  family  slae  for  use  in  the  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year,  and  such  guideline  shall 
not  subaequently  be  reduced  to  be  effective 
in  such  subeequent  fiscal  year.  Any  chUd 
who  Is  a  member  of  a  houaehold  whloh  has 
an  annual  Income  not  above  tbe  appllcablo 
family -size  Income  level  set  forth  In  tbe 
Income  poverty  guideline  preecrlbed  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  served  a  free  lunch.  Fol- 
lowing tbe  announcement  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Income  poverty  guideline  for  eaoh 
fiscal  year,  each  State  educational  agency 
shall  prescribe  tbe  income  giiidellnee.  by 
.'amlly  slae,  to  be  used  by  schools  In  the  State 
diuiuig  such  fiscal  year  In  making  deter- 
minations of  those  children  ellg^lble  for  a 
free  lunch.  The  Income  guidelines  for  free 
'.unches  to  be  preecrlbed  by  each  State  ed- 
ucational agency  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
applicable  family-size  income  levels  In  the 
income  poverty  guideline  preecrlbed  by  the 
Secretary  and  shall  not  be  more  than  26 
per  centum  above  such  fanUly-slze  Income 
levels.  Each  fiscal  year,  each  State  educa- 
tional agency  shall  also  prescribe  income 
guidelines,  by  family  size,  to  be  used  by 
schools  in  tbe  State  during  such  fiscal  year 


In  matrlng  determlnatloBs  of  tttoae  nKitj^mi 
eligible  for  a  lunch  at  a  reduced  price,  not 
to  exceed  30  cents,  if  a  adtixxA.  elaoti  to  airf* 
reduced-price  lunehea.  Snch  tzioome  gouis- 
llnea  tot  reduced-price  lunctaee  ahall  be  im> 
scribed  at  not  more  tban  SOpercentua  abow 
tbe  appUeable  famUy-slas  Ineoiae  levela  la 
the  Inoome  poverty  guideUne  praaerlbad  be 
tbe  Secretary.  Local  sohool  auttioritlaa  sbag 
publicly  announce  such  Inoome  guldaitaia 
on  or  about  the  opening  of  aohool  each  flawi 
year  and  shall  make  determinations  wltti 
respect  to  the  anniial  Income  of  any  houia. 
hold  solely  on  the  basis  of  a  statement  h. 
eouted  in  such  form  aa  tbe  Secretary  may 
preeorlbe  by  an  adult  member  of  suoh  houaa* 
hold.  No  physlo&l  segregation  of  or  otber  dto- 
crimination  against  any  child  eligible  for 
a  free  lunch  or  a  reduced-price  lunch  shall 
be  made  by  the  school  nor  shall  there  by  aay 
overt  Identification  of  any  such  child  by 
special  tokens  or  tleketa,  announced  or  pub- 
lished lists  of  names,  or  by  otber  meana," 

(c)  Tbe  eighth  through  the  thlrteentti 
sentenoae  of  section  0  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  shall  be  designated  as  subsectloii 
(c)  of  that  section  and  the  last  sentence  oC 
such  subsection  shall  be  amended  by  deleting 
the  phrase  "under  the  provisions  of  seotioa 
10  until  such  time  as  the  Secretary"  aad 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  plirass 
"under  this  Act  untU  such  time  as  the  Stats 
educa.tlonal  agency,  or  In  the  case  of  anoh 
schools  which  participate  under  the  piovl- 
Blons  of  section  10  of  this  Act  the  Secretary", 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  taks 
no  action  which  will  cause  any  child  ellglbls 
under  rulee,  regrulatlons  or  piractlcee  in  hit 
school  for  a  free  or  reduced-price  lunch  la 
the  1071-73  school  year  to  be  made  ineliglbla 
becauae  of  Income  guidelines  prescrlbsd 
under  subsection  (b) . 

(The  purpoee  of  thla  section  is  to  insma 
that  the  schools  which  uaed  an  Income  eligi- 
bility scale  more  Incltislve  than  the  Federal 
mintmiim  wlU  not  have  to  drop  children  from 
the  free  or  reduced  coat  lunch  program  almpUr 
because  of  a  change  in  tbe  law.) 

Sxc.  6.  TTie  first  aentence  of  section  6(t)  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  at  lOM.  aa  amenrtirt 
by  section  2  of  PubUc  Law  01-348,  Is  amenrtail 
by  deleting  tbe  phraae  "for  the  fiscal  yeai 
ending  June  30,  1073,  not  to  exceed  $15.- 
000.000  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
not  to  exceed  $10,000,000"  and  Inaertbig  In 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng  phraae:  "for  eadi 
of  the  three  fiscal  years  ending  June  80, 1971, 
June  80,  1074,  and  June  30,  1076,  not  to 
exceed  $40,000,000  and  for  each  suooeedlBg 
fiscal  year,  iu>t  to  exceed  $30,000,000.  To  aaaist 
the  Oongreaa  In  determining  the  amount! 
needed  annually,  the  Secretary  Is  directed 
to  conduct  a  survey  among  the  States  and 
school  distrlcta  on  unmet  needs  for  equip- 
ment in  schools  eligible  for  assistance  undar 
section  6  of  tbe  OhUd  Nutrition  Act.  TtM 
reeults  of  such  survey  shaU  be  reported  to 
the  Congress  by  December  31,  1073." 

SBC.  7.  Tbe  foUowlng  new  section  Is  addsA 
to  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  lOM:  (a)  Not- 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  tba 
Secretary  of  Agrlc\iltvire  shall  \intU  suchttna 
aa  a  supplemental  appropriation  may  provide 
additional  ftmda  for  such  purpoae  use  $30,* 
000.000  of  tbe  funds  appropriated  by  seeUoa 
33  of  the  Aot  0(f  August  34,  1036  (7  UJBA 
612(c))  to  carry  out  in  any  area  ci  the 
United  Statea  without  regard  to  whether  tl>a 
area  Is  under  the  food  stamp  program  or  a 
system  of  direct  distribution  a  program  eitinf 
through  a  State  or  local  welfare  at  health 
agency,  or  a  private  non-profit  agency  sarr- 
ing  local  health  or  welfare  needs  to  mala 
supplemental  fooda  avaUable  for  pregnert 
or  lactating  women  and  for  infanta  froM 
birth  to  an  age  of  four  yean  who  are  detv- 
mined  by  competent  protesilOTiBl  authority  ts 
be  at  nutritional  risk  because  of  Inadoaualt 
nutrition  or  inadequate  income.  Wheasv* 
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-.  t««»m  is  cartel  oat  by  the  Sooretapy 

•JP^Srtty  of  «»,I*«r»^  ""^ 
^^^Lfc  uT  state  or  looal  or  non-proflt 
Ser  be  is  withortiid  to  pay  adminJjtea- 
SrSate  not  to  esoasd  10  percent  of  tbe  Fed- 

5  rtSs  pfo»t<»«»  ««»«  «»•  •«««*t*y  «»« 

^JiSSrSTtitle  ao  as  to  read:  "A  blU  to 
■  .I-TTk^  National  Sebool  Lunch  Act,  as 
z!^-^  to  assure  that  adequate  funda  are 
fSiMMa  for  tbe  oOTidtiot  ct  summer  food 
^Mtas  Brogxama  for  cblldren  from  areas  in 
•M^poor  eoonomlo  oondttlona  exlat  and 
I«r sieaa  in  wbicb  there  are  blgb  oonoen- 
gl^Ji,  at  working  mothers,  and  for  otber 
Bonoaaa  reUted  to  expanding  and  strength- 
jrjITtte  chUd  nutrition  programa  and  tbe 
^^ildriiabaiant  of  a  naUonal  infant  feeding 

ADDITIONAL  CX)SP0N80R  OF  AN 

AMxmiczirr  ho.  isos 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robsrt  C.  Btbd 
(for  Mr.  Hast)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr  HtraKis)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
d  amendment  No.  1302  Intended  to  be 
proposed  to  tbe  bill  (S.  2871)  to  protect 
otarlne  mammals;  to  establish  a  Marine 
Mftniwal  commission;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.        ^^_^^____^ 

NOTICE  OP  HEARINQS  ON  THE  DE- 
CLININa  TREND  IN  EXPliORATION 
FOR  OIL  AND  QAS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
tertlay  Senator  Jackson  announced  heex- 
ingf  on  August  8  and  9,  1972,  by  the 
committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fslrs  on  tbe  declining  trend  in  explora- 
tkm  f  CH-  oil  and  gas,  and  its  causes,  effects, 
sDd  ImpUcatlons.  Several  supporting  ma- 
terials and  spedfle  questions  were  In- 
serted in  the  record;  however,  there  Is  an 
OBilistonln  tbe  attachments  as  printed  in 
the  CoiroussxoifaL  IUcou>. 

Tlierefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tbat  the  attachments  be  reprinted  in  the 
Rkou  for  the  benefit  of  potential  wit- 
DBsaee  and  those  individuals  desiring  to 
submit  statements  for  the  hearing  record 
in  nspoDot  to  the  detailed  questions  in 
attachment  B.  Such  submissions  will  be 
doe  by  Septonber  15.  1972.  and  will  be 
prMed  as  an  an^endix  to  the  hearing 
rsoofd. 

Ttmtt  being  no  objection,  the  material 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rxcokd, 
u  follows: 

(ATTACHicxirr  A) 
BAnraaounp  Papkb  ako  Qnaanom  aks  Pouct 

Iiabsa— DKxixnfa   Exflobatioh   roa   Oxz. 

An  Oas 

nj3.  ooQsumptlon  of  petroleum  and  petro- 
Imaa  producta  has  Inoreaaad  in  recent  yean 
(19es-71)  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  4JS  per- 
osnt,  and  natural  gas  oonsumptlon  has  grown 
St  about  6.6  percent  pw  year.  Domestlo  pro- 
duotion  of  ou  and  gaa,  however,  baa  not  kspt 
pace  wltb  tbe  growth  at  oonsumptlon.  and 
tbe  dadolency  la  now  being  flUed  by  importa. 
As  a  neult.  Importa  may  aoeotuit  for  about 
batt  at  tbe  total  supply  o<  petroleum  prod- 
wts  (laeludlnc  gaa)  by  lOW. 

Sdbm  Indlcaton  of  tbedsollne  in  domestle 
c(l  and  gaa  exploration  and  dsrelopment  ao- 
ttnty  are  tbe  foUowlng: 

1,  Proved  iBasrrea  of  crude  oU  and  natural 
gat  liquids  bare  bean  daritning  atnoe  19«7; 

2.  Darasctio  produetloQ  o<  crude  oU  and 
natoral  gaa  liquids  IncTsssarl  at  only  about 
IJ  pareent  per  year  between  IMQ  and  1071 


(1;«  peceeBt  leas  tban  ootwimptfon).  and 
bM  aetually  daoUnad  slnoe  1070; 

8.  Proved  raaarresoCnaSona  gaa  bavabMB 
daoUning  siaoe  1067! 

4.  Donsscia  production  of  natnral  gas  ta- 
creeeed  at  only  6.4  pereent  per  year  between 
lOae  and  1071  (1.1  pereeat  lass  tban  oon- 
sumptlon) ,  and  U  expeoted  to  dsoUne  aftsr 
1073. 

The  major  faeton  coatelbatlng  to  this  sit- 
uation appear,  on  tbe  baals  at  tba  Ooounit- 
tee'a  hearing  reoocd.  to  be  tbe  ftrilowlng: 

1.  Beeouroas  of  foaaU  fort  are  finite,  and 
many  of  tbe  most  aasUy  dlseorerad  and  most 
cbe^y  developed  laanns  have  already  bean 
preduoed.  Oeologlata  agree  tbat  tbe  votume 
of  reooverable  oil  and  gaa  stfU  In  tba  gruuud 
may  be  aereral  ttmea  tba  amount  tbat  baa 
already  been  remoTed.  but  tbe  oonoem  Is  bow 
fast  and  at  wbat  prloe  tbeae  laawnaa  oan  be 
diaoovered  and  made  available  aa  energy 
reeouroe  suppUee.  Uuob  of  tbe  remaining 
stock  can  be  ddeoovered  and  produoed  only 
at  aubstantially  higher  ooat  tban  tbat  of  past 
giippllaa 

3.  Znoreaalng.  pceeeure  upon  tbe  finite  and 
nonrenewable  raeouree  baae  baa  been  ofEwt 
by  In^Kovemanta  In  exploration  and  pro- 
duction teobnology.  As  a  reeult  of  tbeae 
improvementa,  tbe  ooDstant  doUar  ooeta  of 
finding  and  produotng  oU  and  gas  baee 
aotuaUy  tended  to  fall.  But  thia  tread  of 
falling  ooeta  clearly  baa  come  to  an  end 
with  respect  to  onshore  natural  gaa,  and 
there  is  little  confldenoe  that  It  can  be  aua- 
talned  for  crude  oU. 

3.  Some  of  tbe  most  promiidng  acreage 
for  oU  and  gaa  (particularly  ofltsbore)  remaina 
unexplored  by  Industry,  beeanae  It  baa  not 
been  made  available  for  leastaig.  Otbar  acre- 
age remaina  out  of  production  beaauae  of  tbe 
lack  of  tranqpmrt  faciUtlea  (as  on  Alaaka's 
North  Slope.) 

4.  A  number  of  eoonomlo  faeton  bave  oom- 
blaed  to  redtioe  the  expectatlona  of  proAt 
from  domeatlo  oU  and  gaa  exploratton: 

a.  Crude  oU  price  risaa  have  been  r^ 
strained  by  fedMml  action,  parttsularly  by 
Increaaee  in  in^iort  quotaa  and  by  federal 
aasumption  of  ccmtrot  over  rates  of  008  oil 
and  gas  production. 

b.  Price  Inoreeaea  for  natural  gaa  aold  In 
Interstate  commerce  bave  bean  restrained  by 
the  Federal  Power  ooounlaalon  (PFO).  It  is 
relevant  b«w  that  low  prlcee  for  both  oU  and 
gas  not  only  dlaoourage  eiplomtlon  but  also 
encourage  inoreaaad  ooncuaapdon.  MoraovOT. 
uncertainty  about  futun  FPO  gaa  prloe  poUey 
may  bave  led  to  a  postponing  of  tbe  develop- 
ment of  known  or  inferred  gas  reaouroea  un- 
der leeae  or  private  ownsnibip. 

c  Hlgb  interest  and  oapital  costs  generally 
have  tated  Inveatment  tnoentlvee  away  from 
ventures,  such  as  exploration  for  new  oU  and 
gaa  ftalds,  tbat  offer  potential  payoffs  only  In 
tbe  distant  future. 

d.  Tbe  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1000  reduoed 
tbe  tax  pref  erencee  appUoable  to  oU  and  gss 
productton. 

Tbere  U  IltUe,  if  any,  dilute  tbat  eaob  of 
tbe  foregolDg  faeton  Is  In  some  part  re- 
aponalbto  for  tbe  reduction  in  domestlo  es- 
ploratlon  and  development  activity  for  oU 
and  gas.  However,  tbe  relative  Importance  of 
ea<di  of  tbeee  factors.  In  oontrtbnttBg  to  car* 
rent  supply  oonstratots.  and  tbelr  policy  im^ 
pttflatiooe.  an  not  obvloas  or  beyond  debate. 
(For  esampU,  there  U  Uttto  dlsputs  tbat  tba 
bltfiar  depletion  aUowanoe  was  an  laosntlve 
to  oil  and  gaa  exploration,  but  tban  is  dls- 
a^eemant  as  to  wtaetbsr  tbs  aUowanoe  Is  a 
oost-effeettve  or  socriaUy  dsalrabis  form  of 
IneentlTe. 

yiHwnw^i  f aetecB  wtiieh  bave  been  ad- 
vanoed  by  eome  partlss  ss  ewplsnstlons  of  da- 
cllnlng  oU  and  gss  espiflCsUon  an  dis- 
puted by  otbera.  Tbsae  peopostttona  Indude 
tbe  foUowlng:  

6.  Large  caab  bonueaa  paid  to  tbe  govern- 
ment In  oompetltlve  oU  and  gas  leasing  are 


oU 


olabnad  to 
lalgtot 

«.  "  . 

and  in  pvloea  ... 

aald  to  l»ve  <KiuiWntl  wttb  : 

ooeto  ootalds  tbs  Qbltsd 

favotabt*  VMsrai  tax  trsaSmeut  oC  f c     _ 

ventusaa,  to  «MO«aags  ladaatry  to  aUCttts 

execration  emphasis  abroad. 

7.  Mataual  gss  prodnean  nay  bs  dslaytag 
davrtoptusnt  of  known  iasouross.  or  dsiaytBt 
tbs  asle  and  prodnotlon  of  pnved 
lb  anticipation  tbat  a  growing  gas 
will  rasott  In  muob  bl^MT  prtess  fOr  0«  ta 
tba  Taturs. 

At  tbs  bearing  tba  Oommlttse  will  < 
eaob  of  tbaee  aco^ted  or  ( 
trtbntlng  to  tbs  dseUDs  tn  I 

and  dsvslcpmsnt.  and  < 

tions  for  formation  of  a 

poUcy.  Tbs  questions  and  lanoas  to  ba 

iHored  fsU  lute  tbs  following 

gorlee. 

aUSSllUMS  AKD  POUCT 

A.  tiutional  ott  and  gat  rcaouree  base 

1.  Wbat  an  tbe  best  esttaatee  of  tbe  toSat 
volnms  of  liquid  asMl  gsaeows  bydseoaiboos 
m  piaoe  m  tbs  Itattad  eutsat  8spr«ate  eMU 
matee  should  be  provided  for  tba  .owar  4g" 
onabon,  Alaska,  and  tba  Ontsr  Qontlnantal 
Sbelf.  (Wben  tbls  information  bas  been  for- 
nlshed  to  tbe  committee  In  connsotton  with 
pravloua  hearings  la  this  Oongreaa,  It  may 
be  incorporated  by  reterenoe  to  tbs  earllsr 
submisalona.) 

3.  Wbat  an  tbe  best  estimates  of  tba  totsl 
vcrtume  of  liquid  and  gaseous  bydtecarbons 
tbat  can  bs  found  and  pioducsd  witb  cuirsnS 
or  near-term  teobnology  (Innlwllng  aeoond- 
ary  and  tertiary  recovery)  f 

8.  Wbatantbebesteattmameof  tbanas- 
Imnm  ntae  of  domaatic  produotton.  and 
TT,»T4wnim  ratee  of  growth  of  production  tbat 
could  ba  Biwtalaed  untU  10Wf  .  .  .  until 
1800? 

4.  TO  wba*  extend  doee  an  acoeleratlon  of 
fVTmstfit  oil  and  gas  discovery  and  prqtm^ 
tlon  tottey  Uaply  a  gnater  abortage  la  tbs 
futunf  in  bow  many  yean  in  tba  tutus* 
wtu  production  inevitably  peak  out  under 
varloas  aasunptloos  abovt  current  rates  of 
increaset 

B.  Setmamtot  of  exploration  and  Aevelopmtnt 

5.  To  Wbat  estexit.  If  at  aU,  baa  tbe  recent 
«<^nwa  in  oil  and  gas  exploratton  acttvMy 
and  in  i  ■serf  e  addltlona  reffaoted  eacb  of  ta>s 
foUowlng  fseton:  (Wbsrevsr  posilbl*,  qnan- 
UUtlve  relatlonahtps  Sboold  be  ^eotflsd.) 

a.  nselialnta  on  demsaUc  orud*  oU  prtess? 

b.  n*0  regnlattan  of  mtaretate  gas  pctass? 

0.  TnnrcisBaa  (or  daoraaaae)  in  tbe  real  cart 
of  dtMovery  and  dstetepmsnt  par  baiisl  or 
per  dally  banel  of  prxxtadng  oapaatty?  JTWs 
wbat  eatant  am  tbass  cost  obangn  tbs  sOsoS 
of  a  dMdlBbig  raaomee  base,  to  wbat  ecMn* 
an  tbey  ottot  by  naw  teobnology.  and  ta 
wlMt  eatent  an  tbey  a  matter  of  obanged 
labor  and  maSadal  oosSs?) 

d.  TtaaeaUaMlty  of  leass  acreage  (par- 
tlctda^  on  tbe  OOS)? 

e.  Tnnrnasis  in  interest  ratee  and  oOmt 
capital  costs? 

f .  Bednotlon  of  tax  preterences  for  oil  and 
gas  pcodtictlanf 

g.  aaaaants  of  tba  mineral  leasing  system 
(each  as  ossb  bonus  bidding)? 

b.  Inusnttfss  la  favor  of  f or^gn  Invml 
raant  In  cU  aad  gss  sspicwttnn? 

L  wttboldliv  of  gas  dsvelopmsnt  or  salsa 
in  antlctpaStnn  of  blgbsr  pstoas? 

1.  OtlMr  filgnlKisirt  tsetcss. 

6.  How  ineusMlia  an  futon  domestic  oU 
eiptoratlnn  sstlvlty.  reserve  artdltlnns  and 
productive  cspadty  expected  to  bs.  to: 

a.  Tba  aMMini  of  zww  acnsgs  avaOaUs 
for  ' — 'rg  aasl  esplcsatlon  (parttoalany  on 
tbeOOB)?  _ 

b.  Tbe  domestle  price  of  orud*  oQ  (in  Ifll 
constant  deilica)? 
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c.  Th»  domMtlc  price  ot  n*turti  gas  (In 
1073  cooaUnt  doUan)  ? 

d.  Tb*  domeatlc  prlc«a  ol  potroleum  prod- 
ucU  (In  1073  conatant  doUani  ? 

e.  Tlie  real  coat  of  capital? 

t.  Th«  rat«  of  percentage  depletion? 

g.  Overaeaa  exploration  expenditures? 

(The  foregoing  relatlonablpa  should  be 
specified  in  quantitative  terms  to  the  extent 
pKsaslble.  Also,  the  time  period  over  which  the 
relationships  are  expected  to  prevail  should 
be  specified.) 

7.  How  responsive  are  future  domestic  gas 
exploration  activity,  reserve  additions,  and 
productive  capacity  expected  to  be,  to  each 
of  the  factors  (a)  through  ig)  listed  in 
question  6? 

C.  Policy  optiom 
8.  What  package! 8 1  of  incentives  and  fed- 
eral policies.  If  any,  would  be  necessary  and 
sufficient  to: 

a.  Maintain  current  (1978)  levels  of 
domestic  oil  production  until  1080?  .  .  . 
untU  1000? 

b  Kfalntaln  historic  1 1060-70)  rates  of 
growth  of  domestic  oil  production  until 
IMO?      .  .  untU  1090? 

0.  Maintain  current  (1073)  rates  of  do- 
mestic oaturaJ  gas  production  until  1080? 
.  .  .  untU  10M7 

d.  Maintain  historic  (1960-70)  rates  of 
growth  of  domestic  natural  gas  production 
untU  1080?  .  .  .  until  1000? 

0.  What  wotUd  be  the  consequences  of 
each  of  the  policy  packages  set  out  In  re- 
sponse to  question  8.  for: 

a.  oonsumeroosts  of  energy? 

b.  oil  and  gas  import  requirements? 

e.  capital  requirements  for  exploration 
and  development?  And. 

d.  other  significant  aspects  of  the  energy 
economy  and  the  public  Interest  (general 
efflclency  of  the  economy,  equity  of  the  tax 
system,  etc.)  7 

It  la  requested  that  witnesses  at  the  hear- 
ings and  persons  submitting  statements  for 
the  hearing  record  ( 100  copies  are  re- 
quired) center  their  testimony  on  the  ques- 
tions and  Issues  listed  here.  A  more  detailed 
list  of  questions  and  policy  Issues  (Attach- 
ment B)  follows,  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
preparation  of  supporting  nuiterlala  and 
documentation  which  may  be  submitted  by 
September  15,  1972,  for  Inclusion  In  the 
Appendix  to  the  Committee's  hearing  rec- 
ortl  of  August  8  and  9.  (Ten  copies  are 
required.) 

(Attachmtnt  B) 

Detaoueo  List  of  Questions  and  Pouct 
lasuxs — Declimino  Domestic  ExrtjotLA- 
TiON  FOR   Oil  and   Gas,   and   othkb   Pkob- 

LXMS    m    DSVZIXJPMKNT    OP    PRIMARY    ENXB- 
OT    RSSOUBCKS 

The  following  questions  are  prepared  as  a 
guide  to  witnesses  and  persons  submitting 
statements  for  the  record  at  the  hearings  of 
August  8  and  9.  In  preparing  supporting  ma- 
terials to  be  included  In  the  Appendix  to  the 
hearing  record.  Witnesses  should,  however, 
direct  their  actual  testimony  to  the  ques- 
tions in  Attachment  A. 

I     THK    RESOCntCZ    BASE 

A.  Size  of  the  reiource  base 

Questions  1  through  4  should  be  answered 
for  crude  oil  and  nvcural  gas  liquids;  nat- 
ural gas;  ooai;  oU  shale,  tar  SMids.  heavy 
oils  and  other  hydrocarbons;  and  uranium. 

Answers  may  be  grouped  by  resource  or 
by  questions  as  convenient.  Where  this  in- 
formation haia  been  furnished  to  this  Com- 
mittee In  connection  with  previous  hearings 
in-  this  Congress,  It  may  be  incorporated  by 
reference  to  the  earlier  submissions. 

1.  Wliat  are  the  estimated  volumes  of 
proved  domestic  reserves  and  ultimate  re- 
sources in  place  (Reserve  and  resource  con- 
cepts used  here  and  in  subsequent  questions 
should  be  defined  and  explained.)  ? 


2.  What  are  the  estimated  volumes  that 
could  ultimately  be  found  and  produced  with 
current  or  near-term  technology  i  Includ- 
ing secondary  and  tertiary  recovery)  ? 

3.  What  are  the  best  estimates  of  the 
maximum  rates  of  domestic  production  and 
maximum  rates  of  growth  of  production  that 
cx>uld  be  sustained  untU  1980?  .  .  .  untU  1085 
or  1900?  What  are  the  factors  limiting  pro- 
duction or  growth  over  these  periods  (e.g., 
the  physical  resource,  demand,  technology, 
government  regulatory  policy)  ? 

4.  To  what  extent  will  an  acceleration  of 
production  in  the  short  run  reduce  supplies 
in  the  foreseeable  future?  In  how  many  years 
must  production  Inevitably  peak  out  under 
various  assumptions  about  cxirrent  rates  of 
Increase'' 

5  What  Is  the  approximate  volume  of 
sediments  In  the  United  States  (including 
the  OCS)  as  yet  untested  by  exploratory 
drlUlng? 

B.  Technolo0cal  problems 

6  What  relationship.  If  any.  exists  be- 
tween the  rechnologlcal  efflclency  of  the 
recovery  of  the  resource  and  the  rate  of 
exploration  and  development? 

7  In  what  areas  will  Improvement  In  the 
technology  of  resource  recovery  improve  the 
incentive  to  increase  domestic  exploration 
and  development  and  what  If  any.  obstacles 
are  there  to  developing  and  using  such  new 
technology? 

n.     DOMESTIC     EXPLORATION     FOR     OIL     AND     GAS 

A.  Indicators  of  oil  supply  and  demand 

trends 
8.  What  has  been  the  trend  In  rates  of  U.S. 
oil  consumption  over  the  past  fifteen  years 
bbl.  per  day)  and  what  Is  the  estimated  fu- 
ture  consumption   of   oil   through   the   year 
I986orlB90? 

9  What  part  of  the  demand  for  oil  has 
been  satisfied  by  domestic  sources  and  what 
part  of  the  estimated  future  demand 
throvigh  1986  is  expected  to  be  satisfied  by 
domestic  sources' 

a.  Prom  what  aources.  by  country,  has 
foreign  oil  been  Imported? 

t).  Prom  what  sources  and  In  wtiat  quan- 
tities win  foreign  oil  be  Imported  in  the 
future? 

B.  Gas  supply  and  dernand 

10.  What  has  been  the  trend  In  rates  of 
U.S.  gas  consumption  over  the  past  fifteen 
years  (MCF  per  year)  and  what  la  the  esti- 
mated future  demsuad  for  gas,  through  the 
year  1985  or  1990? 

11.  What  part  of  the  demand  for  gas  has 
been  satisfied  by  domestic  sources  and  what 
part  of  the  estimated  future  demand  through 
1985  or  1990  Is  expected  to  be  satisfied  by 
domestic  sources? 

a.  What  part  of  the  estimated  future  sup- 
ply of  domestic  gas  will  be  In  the  form  of 
conventional  sources  and  what  part  will  be 
synthetically  derived? 

b.  What  part  of  the  gas  and  In  what  form, 
and  what  part  of  the  synthetic  gas  feed- 
stocks, are  expected  to  be  obtained  from 
which  foreign  sources? 

C.  Indicators  of  exploration  trends 

What  have  been  the  trends  over  the  past 
fifteen  years  In : 

12.  Days  of  geophysical  crew  time? 

13.  Acretw?e  tinder  lease  (private,  state,  fed- 
eral onshore  and  offshore )  ? 

14.  Number  of  wells  drilled? 

a.  New  field  wildcats 

b.  Exploration  In  known  fields 
c    Development  wells 

tin  each  of  the  foregoing  cases.  Indicate 
the  nunaber  of  oil  well  completions,  gas  well 
completions,  and  dry  holes.) 

16.  Pootgage  of  wells  drilled? 

a.  New  field  wildcats 

b.  Exploration  in  luiown  fields 

c.  Development  wells 

16.  Number  of  rigs  operating  In  the  U.S.? 


17.  U.S.  owned  rigs  operating  abroad? 

18.  Additions  to  reserves  of  oU  an4  natom 
gas  liquids: 

a.  New  field  discoveries 

b.  Extensions 

c.  Revisions 

19.  Additions   to   reserves  of   natural  gis- 

a.  New  field  discoveries 

b.  Extensions 

c.  Revisions 

20.  Additions  to  reserves  of  oil  and  natutal 
gas  liquids  (barrels)  and  to  producing  c«. 
paclty  (dally  barrels)  per  foot  drilled? 

21.  Additions  to  reserves  of  natural  gu 
1  MOP)  and  to  producing  capacity  (MC?/(Ui) 
per  foot  driUod? 

22.  Cost  In  current  and  constant  doUan 
I  inclusive  and  exclusive  of  lease  acquisiooQ 
costs)  per  barrel  of  oil  and  natural  gM 
liquids  reserves  and  per  new  daily  barrels  of 
pr(xlucing  capacity? 

23.  Cost  in  current  and  constant  doUsn 
(Inclusive  and  exclusive  of  lease  acquisition 
coets)  per  new  MOP  of  natural  gas  reservM 
and  per  new  MCP  per  day  producing 
capacity? 

24.  Number  of  persons  employed  in  do- 
mestic exploration  and  development? 

25.  Proved  reserves  in  relation  to  produc- 
tion and  consumption? 

28.  Producing  capacity 

a.  Reserve  producing  capacity? 

b.  Excess  reserve  producing  capacity? 

III.     OTHER     PRIMARY     ENERGY    RESOtJRCXS 

Where  this  information  has  been  fur- 
nished to  the  Committee  in  connection  with 
previous  hearings  in  this  Congress,  it  may  be 
incorporated  by  reference  to  the  earlier  sub- 
missions. 

A.  Coal  exploration  and  development 

27.  What  has  been  the  trend  in  coal  con- 
sumption (tons  per  year)  over  the  past 
fifteen  years  and  what  is  the  estimated  f utun 
consumption  of  coal  through  the  years  IMS 
or  1990? 

28.  How  much  new  mine  tonnage  has  been 
opened  during  the  past  fifteen  years  and  how 
much  will  be  needed  to  meet  expected  de- 
mands through  the  year  1085? 

20.  What  factors  explain  any  expected 
change  in  the  trend  of  mme  capacity? 

30.  What  Is  the  number  and  acresgt  of 
Federal  coal  leases  and  permits  Issusd  om 
each  of  the  past  fifteen  years  and  how  mocta 
new  lease  acreage  is  expected  to  be  requlrsd 
through  1088? 

B.  Uranium  exploration  and  development 

31.  What  has  been  the  tonnage  of  uranium 
concentraf?  (U5O,)  produced  during  each  of 
the  past  fllteen  years  and  what  Is  the  futuis 
estimated  proc*uctlon  of  U,0,  through  the 
year  1985? 

32.  What  has  been  the  relationship  of 
uranium  ore  reserves  to  production  In  each 
of  the  paist  fifteen  years? 

33.  How  miny  feet  of  exploration  and  de- 
velopment druilng  have  been  recorded  in 
each  of  the  past  fifteen  years? 

34.  What  has  been  the  number  of  acres 
acquired  for  uranium  exploration  in  each  of 
the  past  fifteen  years? 

IV.    ECONOMIC    TACTORS 

A.  Historical  statistics 

35.  What  has  been  the  annual  level  of  in- 
vestment m  exploration  and  in  development 
for  each  of  the  primary  energy  fuels  over  the 
past  fifteen  years? 

36.  What  have  been  the  price  trends  in  cur- 
rent and  constant  dollars  of  oil  and  gsi 
(wellhead  prices),  coal,  and  lu-anium  coa- 
centrate  during  each  of  the  past  fifteea 
years? 

37.  a.  What  have  been  the  average  rates  <rf 
return  before  and  after  taxes  on  Investment 
in  exploration  and  development  for  each  pri- 
mary energy  fuel  over  the  past  fifteen  years? 

b.  How  does  this  trend  compare  with  th» 
rates  of  return  in  all  manufactiu'lng  and 
with  that  of  market  rates  of  interest? 
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IS  a.  What  has  been  the  trend  of  cash 
.«  mm  ftnd  net  profits  against  sales  and 
?J|!iitt,nt  for  each  primary  energy  indus- 
^Of ing  each  of  the  past  fifteen  years  and 
!^  future  trends  are  e^Mctsd? 

bT How  do  these  profltabUlty  trends  com- 
ply with  aU  manufacturing  and  with  market 
\!m  of  Interest? 

M.  What  has  been  the  relationships  ot  coots 
forMDloratton,  development  and  production 
If  oU  and  «»*  (»  ■*»«*'»  ^y  indloators  like 
^oi.  of  questions  20  and  21) ,  to  thehr  prices 
during  the  past  fifteen  years? 

40  What  has  bsen  the  tiMUi  during  the 
DMt' fifteen  years  regardlns^e  relationship 
^^tta  the  amount  of  l^lftmant  In  do- 
mMtlc exploration  and  development  In  eaoh 
primary  energy  fuel  and  the  slae  at  enterprise 

involved? 

B.  AmUysis 

Questions  41-44  are  a  restatement  of  the 
ijujM  ralssd  in  section  B  ( questions  8-7)  of 
Attachment  A.  Respomlents  may  choose  to 
raipond  here  in  detail  to  those  questions  in 
11,0  of  the  foUowlng.  In  either  case,  however, 
tbs  response  here  should  be  In  quantltaUve 
UBU.  and  should  be  accompanied  with  at 
leest  an  abstract  of  the  analyses,  together 
wttlJ  references  to  primary  sources. 

41.  What  Is  known  about  the  relationships 
of  tavsstment  in  oil  and  gas  exploration,  de- 
vetopment,  additions  to  reserves  (new  fi*ld 
dlHOWles.  revisions  and  extensions) ,  In- 
caased  producing  capacity,  and  production, 

to: 
a  the  price  of  crude  oil; 

b.  the  price  of  natural  gas; 

c.  new  acreage  available  for  lease  (par- 
ticularly on  the  OC8> ; 

d.  tha  cost  at  capital;  and 

e.  the  rate  of  percwitags  depletion? 

(If  possible,  the  foregoing  relationships 
should  be  exi^esssd  In  terms  of  elasticities 
or  Incremental  rates  of  change.) 

42.  What  are  currently  the  relationships  of 
domestic  crude  oil  prices;  to: 

a.  domestic  crude  oil  supply  and  demand; 

b.  the  price  of  competlELg  fuels: 

c.  policies  of  the  mce  Commission: 

d.  the  world  market  price  of  crude  oU; 

e.  VB.  oil  Import  policies;   and 

f.  other  factors? 

43.  What  are  currently  the  relationships  of 
domestic  natural  gas  prices  In  Intrastate  and 
interstate  markets,  to: 

a.  Interstate  and  Intrastate  demand  for 
natural  gas; 

b.  the  price  of  competing  fuels; 

c.  policies  of  the  Price  Commission: 

d.  wellhead  price  regulation  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission: 

e.  other  policies  of  the  FPC7 

44.  (This  is  an  elaboration  of  41e  above.) 
What  was  the  incidence  In  1070  and/or  1971 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1069  upon 

k.  oU  and  gas  Industry  tax  liabilities  and 
government  revenues  (I.e.,  how  much  did  it 
Increase  the  Industry's  taxes) ; 

b.  Investment  in  exploration,  development, 
and  secondary  and  tertiary  recovery;  and 

c.  additions  to  oU  and  gas  reserves  and  to 
producing  capacity  (in  dally  barrels  or  MCF) 
attributable  to  Investment  In  that  year? 

48.  To  what  extent  and  how  has  Federal 
public  land  (Including  the  OCS)  leasing  or 
mining  policy  aflTected  Investments  in  do- 
mestic exploration  and  development  of  pri- 
mary energy  fuels? 

M.  To  what  extent  and  how  have  health, 
safety  and  environmental  laws  and  regula- 
tions affected  investment  In  domestic  ex- 
ploiatton  and  development  of  primary  energy 
fuek? 

^.  To  what  extent  and  how  has  Federal 
eqtaaUiwes  for  energy  related  research  and 
deMotimaat  affected  investmenu  m  do- 
°>*etto  esplorations  and  development  of  prl« 
marj  eurgy  fuels? 

M.  What  erldaoce  or  analysis  is  there  to 
^Qdicate  that  funds  that  would  otherwise  be 
devoted  to  exploration  and  development  of 
Prtasry  resoiu-ces  have  been : 


a.  ataorbsd  by  blgkUaidM)«ittmioa  posts: 

b.  diverted  to  IsTestmcnt  in  ovetssM  en- 
ergy ventures  as  a  result  of  0.8.  tax,  trade, 
or  monstary  pollclss,  or 

c.  dlrertsd  to  other  domestic  investment? 

V.    POUCT    OPTIONS 

Questions  40  and  50  an  Identical  with  tha 
issues  raised  in  section  C  (qusstlons  8  and 
0)  at  Attachment  A.  Raq>onses  to  these 
questions  here  should  be  aeeompanled  by  at 
lesMt  *n  abatraet  o<  tbs  supporting  evidence 
and  analyses,  and  by  references  to  primary 
sources. 

40,  What  paekaas(t)  o<  incentives  and 
federal  policies.  If  any,  would  be  necessary 
and  sufficient  to: 

a.  Maintain  corrent  (1973)  levels  of  do- 
mestic otl  prodnctlon  untU  lOSO?  .  .  .  until 
1900? 

b.  Maintain  historic  (1060-70)  rates  of 
gfowth  ol  domestic  otl  production  lutll 
1080?  . .  .  until  1900? 

o.  mff-t»»tA*w   current    (1073)    rates  of  do- 
mestic natoml  gas  production  until   1980? 
. .  untu  loeor 

d.  Mf4"«^«"  historic  (1980-70)  rates  of 
growth  of  domestic  natural  g»a  production 
untu  10807  .  .  .  UBtU  1000? 

(Responses  to  this  question  should  be  as 
specific  and  quantitative  as  possible.) 

50.  What  woold  lae  the  consequences  of 
each  of  the  policy  packages  set  out  in  re- 
sp>onse  to  question  60  for: 

a.  consumer  costs  of  energy; 

b.  oil  and  gas  import  requirements: 

c.  capital  requirements  for  exploration 
and  develofNnent;  and 

d.  oth^  rtgnlfloant  aspects  of  the  enerc7 
economy  and  the  public  interest? 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING 
NOMINATION 


ON 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  cm  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
August  1.  1972,  at  10:30  ajn.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  BixUdins,  on  the 
following  nomination: 

Marshall  A.  Neill,  of  Washington,  to 
be  U.8.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Washington,  vice  Charles  L. 
Powell,  retired. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  pjace  per- 
sons Interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

Tbe  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McCtEtLAN) : 
the  SMiator  from  Nebraska  'Mr. 
H«usKA> ;  and  myself  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  DR.  DIXy  UEE  RAY  TO 
BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ATOMIC 
ENERGY    COMMISSION 

Mr.  PA8TORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate section  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  will  hold  a  public  hearing 
on  Tuesda^r,  August  1.  1972.  at  2  pjn. 
in  room  S-407,  DJB.  Capites,  on  the  nom- 
ination of  Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray,  of  Wash- 
ington, to  be  a  member  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  a  term  of  5  years 
expiring  JUne  30,  1977.  Dr.  Raj  will  fill 
the  term  previously  held  by  Wilfrid  E, 
Johnson. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rbcord  the  biography  of 
Dr.  Rl^  which  was  provWed  to  tlie  Joint 
Committee  with  the  sutnolsslon  of  her 
n<Hnlnatlon  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 


raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
Rxcou),  as  f  ollowi : 

nuvut 

Som:  Beptember  3.  1014.  Tacoma.  Wash- 
ington. 

Bduoatlon  and  Degrees:  B.A..  Zoology.  Mills 
CoUege.  1087;  Mj^..  Zoology,  Mills  OoUogo. 
lOBa:  Fb.  D..  Biology,  Stanford  Unlvnsity. 
1048, 

Honors:  LLuD.,  MlUa  CoUege.  1967;  Mari- 
time Man  of  the  Tear  Award,  lOM;  Foreign 
Member,  Danish  Royal  Society  for  Natural 
History.  1063:  Matrix  Table,  1960;  William 
Clapp  Award:  Marine  Biology.  1089,  Sigma  XI; 
Phi  Bet*  Kapi>a:  John  Simon  Guggenheim 
Fellow,  1083-68:  Graduate  Fellowships,  1038 
and  1942-45. 

Present  Positions:  Director,  Pacific  Science 
Center,  and  Associate  Professor,  Zoology,  Uni- 
versity of  Washington. 

Past  Positions  Held:  1964,  Visiting  Pro- 
fessor, Stanford  University,  Chlsf  Scientist 
on  ship  TE  VBOA,  Internatimal  Indian  Ocean 
E:cpedltlon;  1962-63,  Special  AsaistAnl  to 
Offboe  of  the  Director.  National  Science  Foun- 
dation; 1960-82,  Special  Consultant,  Biologi- 
cal Oceanography,  National  Science  Founda- 
tion; 1948-60,  Executive  Committee.  Friday 
Harbor  Laboratories:  •  1948 — Present.  Faculty, 
UnlTerslty  of  Washington:  1988-43.  Teacher, 
Oakland  Public  Schools.  California. 

Present  Board  and  Committee  Member- 
ships: 1086-1971.  Smithsonian  Research 
Awanto  Committee;  1968  to  date,  Member, 
Paclflo  Region.  Marshall  Scholarships  Pro- 
gram,- 1968  to  date.  Member,  Washington 
State  Oce«nograpta.y  Commission,  and  Treas- 
urer, Ooeanographlc  Institute;  1960  to  date, 
Washington  State  International  Trade  Fair. 
Inc.,  Member  of  Board  of  Trustees:  1969  to 
date.  Planetary  Sctencee  Corp.  Inc.,  Member 
of  the  Board:  1969  to  date,  INNOVA.  Inc., 
Membw  of  Board  of  Dlrcetocs;  1969  to  date. 
Member.  North  American  Committee  of  the 
Commission  on  Education,  International 
Union  for  Conservation  of  Nature:  1970  to 
date,  Mayor's  Aquanum  Committee:  1970 
10  date,  Advisory  Committee  on  Ft.  L*wton 
Part;  1970  to  date,  King  County  Economic 
Action  Task  Force:  1971  to  date,  Puget  Sound 
Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Board;  1971 
to  date,  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Vii^nla  Mason  Research  Center;  1971  to  date, 
member  of  Committee  of  Corresponding  Con- 
sultants for  the  World  Report  on  the  En- 
vironment; 1972  to  197S.  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Understanding  of  Science,  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Past  Boeird  and  Committee  Memberships: 
1968-1966,  Puget  Sound  Ooeanographlc  Study 
Committee:  1966-1969.  Board  of  Trustees. 
Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce:  1966-1970, 
Board  of  Regents.  St.  Martin's  College,  Olym- 
fla:  1967-1968,  Chairman,  Regional  Panel, 
White  House  Fellows  Selection  Committee: 
1967-1969,  Consultant  on  Science  Information 
BJid  Communication.  National  Academy  of 
Sciences:  1968,  Meml)er.  Presidential  Task 
Poree  on  Oceanography. 

Publications:  1959,  Marine  Boring  and 
F0V.HH9  Orpanismj.  University  of  Waahing- 
ton  Press:  1960  to  date.  Numerous  profes- 
sional articles  and  scientific  papers  In  marine 
biology. 

Marital  SUtus:  Single;  Home  Address:  600 
Third  Avenue,  Fox  Island,  Washington  98333. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


DEATH  OF  HAROLD  S.  MAY,  PUB- 
LISHE2i      OF      FLORENCE,       ALA.. 
HERALD 

Mr,  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
great  pleasures  of  public  life  is  meeting 
and  establishing  friendships  with  a  vast 

*  34  yeasTlB  the  Defwrtmant  of  Zoology, 
University  of  Washington,  teaching  marine 
inverterate  zoology. 
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aumber  of  wonderful  people.  And  oim  of 
life's  saddest  moments  Is  when  we  learn 
of  the  death  of  one  of  these  friends. 

Through  the  years  I  have  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Ui.  Harold  3.  May.  pub- 
lUhar  of  the  Florence  Herald,  one  of 
Alabama's  finest  weekly  newspapers.  It 
was  with  ffreat  grief  and  dtetreas  that  I 
learned  of  the  imtlmely  death  of  this  fine 
Alahamlan,  an  outstanding  community, 
county,  and  State  leader,  who  passed 
away  on  Monday,  July  17,  1972. 

Here  was  a  man  whoM  judgment  and 
word  I  respected,  trusted,  and  valued. 
His  loss  Is  a  blow  to  all  Alabamlans,  and 
his  wife  and  son,  Hal,  have  my  deepest 
and  most  sincere  sympathy. 

An  article  on  Mr.  May's  death  ap- 
peared in  the  Florence.  Ala..  Tlmes-Trl- 
Cltlea  of  July  17.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Racoiis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  airtlcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WMtu  Pdsubbkb  DtxB  Ayr^  iLunas 

Harold  Samual  M»y,  outvtaiMllng  oommu- 
alty.  county  and  stats  leader  and  editor  and 
co-pubUaber  of  Ths  Flar«nc«  Har&ld.  died 
thia  znomlng  at  5:45  at  SCM  Hocpltal  In 
norenoe.  He  bad  been  lU  for  aereral  w«eka. 

Serrloee  will  b«  conducted  Tuesday  at 
4  pjn.  from  Morrlaon-Klklns  Chapel  In  Plor- 
enos  by  Rabbi  J.  S.  Oalllnger.  B\irlal  will 
be  in  Sheffield  Oalrwood  Cemetery.  MorrlBon- 
Elklni  directing. 

Surviving  are  tbe  widow,  BCrs.  Lura  Will 
Barksdale  May,  and  a  son,  Hal  J.  May, 
norence. 

May  bad  been  associated  with  The  Plorenoe 
Herald  since  1931.  He  bad  begun  bis  business 
career  •■  advertising  manager  for  the  May 
Company  In  Plorenoe  In  1B90.  He  was  In  the 
automobile  business  for  10  years  before  join- 
ing The  Herald. 

Slnoe  1068  he  served  on  the  ECM  Hospital 
Board  and  was  a  member  of  the  Lauderdale 
County  Society  of  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Nortta- 
weat  Alabama  BehahUltatlon  Center,  the 
Mental  Health  Association,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  Regional  Li- 
brary, Ploranoe-Lauderdale  Public  Library, 
and  was  vice-chairman  and  a  director  of  the 
library.  He  was  also  one  of  the  organisers  of 
the  Lauderdale  County  Humane  Society. 

In  loeo-<tl.  May  serred  as  president  of  the 
Alabama  Frees  Association  and  was  co-chair- 
man of  tbe  8t«te  U80.  May  attended  Ror- 
ence  State  University  (then  Florence  State 
Normal)  before  receiving  a  B.A.  degree  from 
VanderbUt  University  at  NashvlUe,  Tenn. 
He  served  on  tbe  Florence  State  faculty  as  a 
Journalism   teacher  in   1967-68. 

He  wsa  a  former  chairman  and  a  member 
of  tbe  Lauderdale  County  Board  of  Bduca- 
Uon  for  34  years,  and  was  past  president  of 
Che  Trl-Cltles  Jewish  Congregation  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trusteee  of  Temple 
B'Nal    Israel. 

In  World  War  One.  May  served  aa  a  private 
and  in  World  War  Two.  he  helped  organise 
and  commanded  Co.  K.,  First  Regiment, 
Alabama  State  Ouard.  He  was  past  post,  dis- 
trict, and  area  conunander  of  the  American 
Legion. 

In  1971.  May  was  presented  the  Florence 
Exchange  Club's  'Book  of  Golden  Deeds" 
award. 

He  was  a  native  of  Petersburg,  Tenn. 


SOURCES  OP  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  mOHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  with  enact- 
ment of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972.   many   persons   have  written    re- 


questing information  as  to  what  souroes 
of  Federal  assistance  are  available  for 
higher  education. 

The  Juli'  21  edition  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion and  National  Aflairs,  published  by 
the  American  Council  on  Education,  ef- 
fectively outlines  the  new  regulations 
covering  student  loans. 

I  a&k  unanimom  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, as  a  source  of  ready  reference,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoxo, 
6is  follows: 
USOK  Iflsuxs  Lnthum  Rioulations  CovnuNO 

atrABANTXXO    PaOGSJLM 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  published  In- 
terim regulations  in  tbe  Federal  Register 
July  18  requiring  colleges  and  unlvereltlee  to 
begin  processing  student  loan  applications 
on  ths  basis  of  need  Instead  of  adjusted 
family  Income.  The  new  regulations  covering 
student  ellglbUlty  for  Federal  Interests  ben- 
efits iindsr  tbe  Quaranteed  Student  Loan 
Program  are  retroactive  to  July  1.  tbe  date 
the  new  Education  Amendments  of  1972 
became  law. 

Following  the  signing  of  the  amendments 
In  late  June,  USOE  asked  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  stop  processing  loans  untU  regu- 
lations could  be  developed  (see  Vol.  XXI, 
No.  26). 

EfTectlve  July  1.  USOE  pointed  out  In  a 
statement,  tbe  Federal  Government  wlU  pay 
Interest  only  for  those  students  whoee  educa- 
tional  Institutions   recommend  loans. 

The  college  or  vocational  school  now  will 
take  Into  account  the  'erpec^jo  contribu- 
tion" (the  amount  the  student,  his  parents, 
and  spouse  may  be  expected  to  contribute 
toward  his  education),  along  with  other 
available  resources.  Including  financial  aid 
In  the  form  of  grants,  scholarships,  and  other 
loans.  This  amount  will  be  subtracted  from 
the  estimated  cost  of  education — which  for 
this  purpose  includes  tuition,  fees,  room  and 
board,  and  reasonable  commuting  expense — 
to  determine  the  amount  of  need  and  serve 
as  a  basis  of  a  recommendation  to  the  lender. 

USOE  explained  that,  when  an  Institution 
recommends  a  loan,  the  Federal  Interest 
benefit  will  be  paid.  Where  there  Is  no  rec- 
ommendation, the  student  may  still  borrow, 
but  wUl  have  to  pay  the  interest  himself. 

"However."  USOE  said  in  a  statement,  "the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Intends  to 
Issue  further  regulations  regarding  both  tbe 
acceptability  of  the  various  systems  used  lb 
determining  the  expected  family  contribu- 
tion and  the  basis  on  which  benefits  may  be 
paid  on  loans  In  excess  of  tbe  school's  rec- 
ommendation. Any  future  regulations  will 
not  be  retroactive  and  loans  made  during  the 
p>erlod  covered  by  the  interim  regulation  will 
be  valid  and  not  subject  to  the  new  rules." 

Other  major  changes  made  in  the  pro- 
gram by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972 
Include : 

1.  Establishment  of  the  Student  Loan 
Markettag  Association  ( "Sallle  Mae") ,  a  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored private  corporation, 
which  will  be  able  to  buy  up.  or  accept  a 
coUateral.  student  loan  notes  from  lenders 
desiring  to  liquefy  tbelr  investment.  It  will 
be  several  months  before  Sallle  Mae  can  be- 
come operational. 

2.  The  annual  loan  amount  per  academic 
year  has  been  increased  to  $2,600  from  t&e 
previous  Sl.SOO.  However,  lenders  making 
loans  under  state  or  private  agency  programs 
are  subject  to  loan  maximums  established 
by  tboee  agencies. 

8.  The  outstanding  loan  total  for  under- 
graduate and  vocational  students  remains  at 
$7,600,  but  may  go  as  high  as  «10,000  tt 
graduate  or  professional  study  Is  included. 

4.  Tbe  Insurance  on  Federally  Insiued 
loans  now  cover  100  percent  of  the  interest 
as  well  as  principal.  ,     , 


5.  Federal    credtt    uziIods    are   no 
limited  to  lending  IB  psrcent  at  thsir  i 
under  the  program. 

6.  All  lendsrs  are  rsqtitnd  to  aOow     

ment  of  payment  of  pilnMpal  od  Ooarttrtsit 
Student  Loans  msds  under  state  and  fom- 
antss  ag*noy  programs  when  the  ticunm^ 
returns  to  full-time  study  or  for  up  to  8  ^ 
wtaUe  he  ssrves  In  tbe  Armed  Forose, 
Corps,  an«  VISTA.  (AU  PsderaQy 
leaders  and  many  of  the  leaden 
by  Stat*  or  private  agenelee  allowed  tksw 
deferments  prior  to  tbs  ZMW  law.) 

Following  Is  tbe  text  of  TTSOVs  formal  n»> 
tlo»: 

Pirt  177  of  Title  46  of  the  Code  o(  Fstatt 
Regulations  Is  hereby  revised  by  »imiih^ 
i  177 .a.  Student  eligilMUy  for  intent  btiis. 
ftt»,  which  deals  with  tbe  conditions  ot  eil> 
glbillty  for.  and  tbe  procedures  for  obtalntog, 
Federal  interest  benefits  on  loans  oovsnA  bf 
this  part,  to  reflect  certain  provteians  ot  ths 
Education  Amendmstits  of  1072,  PubUe  lav 
93-818.  Stakoe  tbeee  statutory  provlakMs  !»• 
come  eSectlve  by  operations  of  law  on  Jttf 
1,  1973.  the  regulatory  amendment  IssoM 
hereby  must,  ot  necessity,  also  become  «(• 
feotlve  on  July  1, 1973. 

The  central  cbaags  in  the  law  and  tbs  n|> 
ulatlon  is  to  shift  tbfS  basis  for  tbs  ellg]I>U% 
of  a  borrower  for  payment  of  Federal  int— t 
benefits  on  a  loan  Issued  after  June  30. 1M8, 
from  tbe  existing  reqttlrement  that  tbe  bi*» 
rower's  adjusted  family  income  be  less  thsa 
$16,000  to  a  standard  Involving  a  determlaa* 
tlon  as  to  whether  the  borrower  Is  in  osed  tt 
the  loan.  The  revised  section  sets  forth  tla 
basis  on  which  the  determination  of  need  li 
to  be  made  by  the  eduoattonal  instttatkn 
and  a  recommendation  mads  to  tbs  Isodar 
for  Its  consideration.  Bbwersr,  tbs  CtwitmH^ 
sionar  Intends  to  Issue  further  regulattooa,  ai 
may  be  appropriarto,  setting  forth  fortte 
criteria  regarding  the  acceptability  of  dss4s 
analysis  systems  utilized  in  tbe  dstsrmtts- 
tlon  of  the  expected  family  contribution,  sad 
the  basis  on  which  the  payment  of  lnt«Ht 
benefits  may  be  made  on  loans  m  excess  of 
the  recommendation  of  tbs  educational  In^ 
situation.  As  amended.  { 177.3  reads  u 
follows : 

i  177.3  Student  eligibility  for  Interest  bene- 
fits 

(a)  A  student  (l)  who  has  received  a  loaa 
from  an  eligible  lender  under:  (1)  a  student 
loan  Insurance  program  meeting  the  require* 
ments  of  i  177.13  or  ( 177.18.  (U)  a  progrsm 
meeting  the  requirements  of  { 177.14,  or  (lU) 
the  program  of  Federal  loan  Insurance  pro- 
vided for  In  Subpart  E  of  this  part,  (2)  wholi 
enroUed  or  has  been  accepted  for  enroUmsnt 
as  at  least  a  half-time  student  in  an  eUglbto 
Institution,  (3)  who  (I)  with  respect  to  a 
loan  Issued  prior  to  July  1,  1972.  has  an  ad- 
justed family  Income  of  lees  than  $16,000  or 
(U)  with  respect  to  a  loan  Issued  after  June 
30.  1972.  hss  had  made  on  his  brtialf  the  de- 
termination and  statement  provided  for  la 
paragraph  (b)  of  this  section,  and  (4)  wUo 
Is  a  national  of  the  United  States  oris  la  tl» 
United  States  for  other  than  a  temporaiy 
pvirpoee  and  Intends  to  become  a  permanent 
resident  thereof,  or  la  a  pwmanent  resident  ot 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  la 
eligible  for  payment  an  his  behalf  of  a  portJoo 
of  the  interest  as  determlnsd  under  i  ITIA, 

(b)  In  connection  with  a  loan  issued  aftar 
June  30,  1972,  in  order  for  a  student  to  l» 
eligible  for  payment  on  his  behalf  by  tJ>a 
Commissioner  of  a  portion  of  the  Interest  oa 
such  loan  as  determined  under  {  177.4,  tts 
eligible  tnsUtutlon  at  which  the  studsat  1«» 
been  accepted  for  enrollment  or  which  he  Ji 
attending  (and  In  good  standing  as  dst«« 
mined  by  tbe  institution)  mtist.  prior  to  tks 
miL^wg  of  such  loan,  (1)  determine,  poi* 
suant  to  paragraph  (c)  of  this  section,  tha 
loan  amoxint  needed  by  tbe  student.  If  a&y> 
and  (3)  recommend  that  the  lender  make  a 
loan  In  the  amount  so  determined. 
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/*wn  The  detemtoatton  referred  to  m 
*  li-ih  (b>  of  this  asctlon  is  to  be  made 
Jft^2w«Uible  officer  of  ths  eUgible  instl- 
^ilT'^^o^DitA  by  subtracting  from  the 
*2SS.t^sSmated  by  such  institution  to  be 
SS  STtStion,  fees,  room  and  t>oard,  and 
SlSabl,  commuting  ooets  for  the  period 
♦TirtOch  the  loan  is  to  be  made,  the  ex- 
iZatunUy  cMitributlon  with  respect  to 
22rsWd«nt  plus  any  other  reeources  or 
SS-ttT^  that  such  institution  determinse 
JS^aaonably  avallabU  to  the  student  dur- 

^i^m^^ixvo^  ot  this  paragraph  "the 
.nifltsd  family  contribution"  shaU  mean  tbe 
Ssnt  which  a  student,  his  parents,  and 
'^aam  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  con- 
Sots  toward  his  poetsecondary  edncation 
^tte  acsdemio  period  to  be  covered  by  the 
^  The   determination   of    the    expected 
SmUy  contribution  must  be  made  by  an  eli- 
Smb  institution   m   accordance    with   uni- 
fomty    Mpllcable    standards    and    criteria 
rtloh  take  into  account  the  Income,  assets. 
ud  resources  of  tbe  student  and.  except 
,ibMt  the  conditions  set  forth  In  S  177.8(c) 
M  goat  the  Income.  saseU,  and  resources  ot 
thsitodenfs  parents  and  spouse.  Determina- 
tiooa  made  pursuant  to  a  method  covered  by 
u  agreement  between  the  eligible  Institu- 
tion and  the  Ocanmlasioner   In  connection 
yttli  ths  administration  of  any  other  pro- 
nan  of  Ptederal  financial  assistance,  or  deter- 
mtnatloDS  made  vmder  generally  recognized 
^lm^«  analysis  systems,  such  as  the  Alternate 
laooms  System,  the  American  College  Test- 
ing program  System,  the  College  Scholarship 
SVTloe  System,  or  the  Income  Tax  System, 
will  meet   the   requirements    of   this   para- 
gnpb.  Information  about  these  systems  may 
bs  obtained  from  State  or  pirivate  nonprofit 
loaa  guarantee  agencies,  the  Regional  Of- 
llaaa  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and  the 
Dlvlalon  of  Insured  Loans.  Bureau  of  Higher 
Huoatton,  U£.  Office  of  Education.  Washing- 
ton. DX7.  20302. 

(d)  To  have  interest  payments  made  on 
bk  bduOf,  a  student  shall  submit  to  the 
Itnder  a  statement  in  such  form  aa  the  Oom- 
mMonsr  may  prescribe,  which  shall  In- 
cluda: 

(1)  A  certification  by  an  eligible  institu- 
tion that  he  Is  enrolled  at  ths  institution 
or  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment; 

(1)  An  assurance  by  the  sttident  that  the 
loan  on  which  Interest  payments  are  to  be 
mads  hss  not  been  and  will  not  be  used  for 
tny  purpose  other  than  for  tbe  coets  of 
adsoation  for  the  academic  year  covered  by 
ths  application: 

(1)  Information  necessary  to  determine, 
pursuant  to  i  177.3,  whether  his  adjusted 
family  Income  Is  lees  than  $16,000  or,  when 
paragraph  (b)  of  this  section  is  applicable 
to  tbs  loan,  a  statement  from  the  eligible 
Institution  refiectlng  the  basis  for  the  deter- 
mination and  the  recommendation  provided 
(or  therein:  aitd 

(4)  Information  concerning  other  loans  to 
Mm  which  have  been  made  under  programs 
oovared  by  this  part  or  Part  178. 

(•)  The  lender,  acting  in  good  faith,  may 
In  the  absence  of  Information  to  the  con- 
tniy  raly  upon  statements  submitted  by  tbe 
boRower,  his  family,  or  an  eligible  Institu- 
tion purstiant  to  paragraph  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  a  loan 
vfll  be  considered  Issued  after  Jime  30,  1972, 
tt  a^Ucatlon  for  an  Insurance  commitment 
villi  raapect  to  such  loan  Is  received  after 
Ivm  80, 1973,  by  a  State  or  private  nonprofit 
HMMsy  under  a  student  loan  Insurance  pro- 
Wim  or  the  appropriate  Regional  Office  of 
tl)s  UJB.  Office  ot  Education  iinder  the  pto- 
KiaM  of  Federal  loan  iitsurance,  or  if  a  note 
or  written  evidence  of  a  loan  commitment 
>■  aaMotod  after  June  SO.  1972.  under  a  dtreot 
Stats  student  loan  program. 


M.  KLDON  COLBY  RBnTRBS 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presidfent,  It  seema 
that  otten  we.  In  Congreaa,  fail  to  take 
note  of  the  faithful  azid  dedicated  serv- 
ices performed  hy  men  and  women  in  tbe 
oovemment's  many  depaxtmenta  and 
agencies  in  Waahlngton  and  througbottt 
the  Nation.  Their  worlc  is  often  unsung 
and  out  of  headlines,  but  they  are  vital 
to  the  efllclent  openiloa  of  our  Oovcrn- 
ment. 

On  June  30,  1972,  one  such  servant  re- 
tired after  37  years  of  conscientious  serv- 
ice in  the  Dwartment  of  Agriculture.  He 
is  M  Eldon  Colby,  who,  I  am  pleased  to 
add.  is  a  native  of  Smith  County,  Kans. 
Mr.  Colby  for  the  past  3  years  has  served 
as  a  congressional  liaison  officer  for  tbe 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation.  In 
his  contacts  with  Members  of  Congress 
and  their  staffs  he  was  always  most  cor- 
dial, cooperative,  and  helpful.  His  many 
years  of  experience  in  the  PCIC,  where 
he  "grew  up,"  equipped  him  uniquely  to 
assist  Congressmen  on  legislation  and  on 
matters  brought  to  them  by  their  con- 
stituents. 

Bldon  takes  justifiable  pride  In  having 
been  bom  a  Kansas  farm  boy  and  learn- 
ing some  of  the  hard  lessons  of  farming 
wh«i  there  were  few  conveniences.  He 
gained  widespread  attention  for  being 
elected  mayor  of  Palls  Church,  Va.,  more 
than  10  years  ago;  and,  during  the  time 
his  son  and  three  daughters  were  grow- 
ing to  adulthood,  he  served  in  various 
school  and  community  ofBces.  He  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  and 
maintains  Ms  membership  in  Kansas. 

Eldon's  warmth  and  pleasant  person- 
aUty  will  be  missed  by  all  who  have  come 
to  know  him,  but  we  wish  him  and  Mrs. 
Colby  a  most  rewarding  retirement.  It  is 
my  guess,  however,  he  wlU  turn  up  one 
day  soon  in  some  new  occupation  or  ac- 
tivity to  his  liking,  for  it  is  not  the  nature 
of  this  man  to  be  idle  for  long. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  July  6, 1972,  Smith  County 
Pioneer,  concerning  Eldon  Colby's  re- 
tirement, be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcom). 
as  follows: 

Eldon  Oolbt  Rrnaxs  Arrra  37  Ykass  Wrrn 
USDA  u»  Dufraicr  or  CoLtTMsiA 
Eldon  Colby,  who  was  reared  and  educated 
here,  retired  In  June  after  37  years  vrltb  tbe 
USDA.  He  says  he  went  to  Washlnjrton.  D.C. 
la  December  1934  as  a  correspondent  for  tt>e 
Pioneer  and  a  due  bill  from  a  bus  company 
for  which  he  paid  $12.50.  He  sends  regards 
to  friends  here  and  says  he  hopes  to  be  out 
this  way  one  of  these  days. 

The  Manager's  letter  (USDA  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corp.)  carries  his  picture  and  this 
article : 

M.  Eldon  Colby,  63,  PCIO's  first  employee, 
Is  retiring  this  month  after  37  years  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  His  last  day 
on  the  Job,  as  Crop  Insurance  Officer  on  the 
Manage»'s  Stall,  was  Friday,  June  9. 

When  Federal  Crop  Insurance  started  In 
1938  through  an  Act  of  Congress.  Its  first 
Maiiager  was  Roy  Oreen  (later  to  become 
President  of  Colorado  State  University  at 
Port  Collins),  and  his  first  employee  was 
Eldon  Colby.  Only  the  16  months  in  194a-'44 
when  Colby  was  an  economist  for  AAA,  kept 
him  from  being  FClC's  oldest  employee  In 
length  of  service.  Colby  first  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  work  as  a  staff  member  for  UJB. 
Sen.  Oeo.  McOUl  of  Kansas. 


m  reeent  years  Oolby  has  been  FOKTS  Ual- 
soa  man.  working  with  Oongrssslonal  Uaisen 
repressntatives  of  tbe  Secretary's  Offloe.  Al- 
ways In  the  tblck  of  FOIO  top-level  aottvlttss, 
Odby  tnvansd  tbs  ••field"  for  many  yeaw 
bstoi«  ssstllng  down  to  artmlntstrattve  jobs 
In  WtaslilBgton. 

Bldon  was  born  at  Smith  Center.  Kanaaa, 
where  he  g^rew  up  on  a  farm  and  was  gradti* 
atsd  from  high  school  In  193fl.  He  got  his  AJB. 
degras  from  tbs  University  of  Nebraska  In 
1981.  Four  years  later  he  atarted  work  aa  an 
asBiatant  dark  with  UBDA'a  AAA.  wbsre  be 
worked  up  through  a  ooupls  ot  promotions 
and  on  AprU  1, 1B88,  be  came  to  Fsdaral  Orop 
Insuraaos,as  Asst.  MarketUg  SpsoiaUst  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

Hs  was  stationed  suooesslvsly  In  Cbloago 
two  ysars  ss  Aaaoc.  Statiatlotan:  in  Spokans, 
Wash.,  19  months  ('♦l-'dS)  in  Aotuarial; 
then  back  to  D.C.  as  Head  Actuary  in  ths 
Actuarial  Div. — but  worked  19  months  for 
AAA  (in  '4»-'44)  while  PCIC  was  Inoperative) 
before  returning  to  FCIC  as  an  Actuary  in 
Dec  1944. 

He  continued  in  underwriting  and  writing 
Division  m  1960.  In  1961  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Manager's  staff.  He  and  Mrs.  Colby  (a 
Virginian)  have  a  son.  Eldon.  with  the  Mor- 
mon church  In  MonUna.  and  three  daugh- 
ters— Vlrgie,  secretary  to  U.8.  Rep.  Ancher 
Nelsen  of  Mlim.;  Dr.  Darllyn  Colby  with  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Brockport. 
N.y.;  and  Mrs.  Jeanette  Ott,  whose  husband 
is  asst.  prof,  at  Rutgers  University.  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey — and  two  grand- 
children. 

Some  ten  years  ago  Eldon  was  mayor  of 
Palls  Church,  Va.  He  Is  a  member  of  the 
National  Press  Club,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Colby 
are  active  In  the  Episcopal  church.  They  will 
continue  to  make  their  home  at  3415  Blair 
Rd.,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22041. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 

Mr.  TAUklADQE.  Mr.  Presideut.  we 
recently  witnessed  the  handing  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  a  landmark  deci- 
sion concerning  capital  punishment.  TTie 
decision  in  effect  requires  most  State 
legislatures  to  draft  new  capital  punish- 
ment laws.  In  the  meantime.  States  de- 
siring to  continue  that  penalty  are  left 
with  no  law. 

The  question  of  capital  punishment 
should  be  left  to  each  individual  State 
legislature.  It  is  an  emotional  question, 
one  of  great  controversy.  We  have  seen 
strong  and  axticulate  support  on  both 
sides. 

One  of  the  most  stirring  and  thought- 
provoking  articles  to  come  across  my 
desk  was  written  by  Mr.  Larry  Young  of 
the  Athens,  Ga.,  Dally  News.  Mr.  Young 
addresses  himself  to  the  plight  of  the  vic- 
tims, rather  than  pitying  criminals  con- 
demned to  the  electric  chair.  I  commend 
the  article  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rccokd. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

Oni-t  Odd  Can  Now  Photict  Ors  WousK 

(By  Larry  Young) 
Once  again  I  am  ashamed.  Ashamed  of 
my  profession.  I  have  bowed  my  head  and 
almost  wept  at  tbe  so-called  news  coverage 
since  the  U.8.  Supreme  Court  knocked  down 
the  death  penalty. 

I  have  b«en  disgusted  at  televlaion  report- 
ers who  showed  the  Joy  of  criminals.  Who 
Interviewed  convicted  rapists  as  If  they  were 
some  kind  of  national  martyr. 
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I  h*Te  crtngMl  at  tb«  stgbt  of  mug  shot 
aftw  mijg  abot  of  thoM  who  have  eacapcd 
the  de*th  pen*lty. 

Virtually  ey«rywb«r«  I  have  looked  I  have 
s«en  crumbling  decay.  An  Atlanta  paper  pub- 
nihaa  tba  ploturea  of  death  ro>w  Inmate*  at 
ReldavlUe  Sixteen  assorted  picture*  and  un- 
derneath— and  thla  la  what  got  to  me — a 
head  which  reads  'Not  Pictured." 

Indeed  a  lot  has  not  been  pictured  by  my 
profeaalon.  Who  of  you  can  see  the  woman 
who,  while  nxirslng  her  child  In  her  own 
home,  had  a  pair  of  selsaors  placed  against 
her  throat  and  was  raped  and  left  on  the 
floor?  Who  of  you  can  sea  the  torn  and  bleed- 
ing bodle*  of  woman  assaulted  for  no  reason 
on  earth  except  that  there  was  a  sick,  crim- 
inally Inclined  man  free  to  commit  the  act? 

Not  pietured  is  the  family  brutally  slashed 
with  a  knife  as  a  senseless  murderer  leaves 
scars  that  will  never  heal. 

Not  pictured  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  women  of  this  land  who.  without  the 
threat  of  death  hanging  over  the  heads  of 
would-be  rapists,  now  will  live  in  deeper 
fear. 

Mot  pictured  are  the  posslbllltleB  of  killings 
which  otherwise  might  not  happen. 

We  have  been  shown  the  Jubilation  of  men 
on  death  row.  They  have  been  Interviewed 
and  treated  like  sonie  kind  of  special  Ameri- 
can Yet  none  of  the  charges  which  they 
were  convicted  of  have  been  detailed. 

Naturally  the  mother  In  Savannah  who 
was  a  rape  vlctUn  would  not  want  to  be  In- 
terviewed, but  If  she  were,  she  could  tell 
of  the  horror,  the  grief  and  the  scars  im- 
posed upon  her  and  her  family.  Of  course 
"not  pictured"  also  Is  the  feelings  of  the 
husbaiut  of  the  rape  victim,  of  the  father  of 
a  19-year-old  girl  who  was  killed  and  ra(>ed. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  but  In  this  day  and 
age  It  would  make  very  little  dlHerence. 

I  guess  what  really  gets  to  me  Is  the  real- 
ization that  America  has  gradually  adopted 
an  attitude  which  dictates  that  we  will  obey 
only  those  laws  with   which   we  agree. 

Otherwise,  explain  the  air  hijackings. 
Isn't  thla  taking  from  those  rich,  big  cor- 
porate airlines? 

And  Robin  Hood,  outlaw  that  he  was.  has 
come  out  a  hero  as  have  others  who  have 
defied  the  establishment  and  the  law. 

Alter  all.  U  you  are  a  member  of  a  minority, 
living  in  squalor.  Isn't  It  o.k.  to  rob  aiKl 
steal  to  get  food?  No  one  Is  Inclined  to  get 
very  up-tight  at>out  such  things  anymore. 
It  all  come  about.  I  contend,  when  It  became 
the  thing  years  ago  to  get  away  with  all  one 
could  on  Income  tax  forms.  By  this  I  mean 
take  advantage  of  every  deduction.  This 
then  has  grown  to  Include  all  laws,  and  the 
last  and  most  deterrent  has  '.;ow  b?en  struck 
down. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  fabric  of  our 
society  will  survive  the  practice  of  selective 
obedience  to  the  '.aw.  The  sadness  I  have  ex- 
perienced In  these  past  few  days  Is  In  fear 
that  It  will  rot. 

I  see  no  way  to  provide  security  to  the 
grxxl  ladles  of  our  land,  the  mothers,  daugh- 
ters and  sweethearts  of  America.  FVsr  the 
barrier  to  rape  and  murder  Is  gone.  After  all. 
the  news  media  of  today  Is  showing  the 
criminal,  not  the  victim,  and  our  selective 
morality  champions  their  Tights  '  while  Ig- 
noring the  rights  of  their  victims. 

Tts  a  sad  day  I  Only  Ood  can  now  protect 
our  women. 


press  on  behalf  of  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  U.S.  Senate  the  warmest  felic- 
itations to  His  Imperial  Majesty,  Halle 
Selassie  I,  Ethiopia's  augtist  Emperor, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  80th  birthday. 

His  Majesty  first  became  Indelibly  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  most  Members  of 
this  body  through  his  dramaclc  leaxler- 
shlp  of  the  Ethiopian  people's  heroic  re- 
sistance to  the  fascist  invasion  and  oc- 
cupation of  the  1930's.  The  voice  that 
then  called  out  for  collective  action 
against  aggression  has  subsequently 
been  among  the  most  eloquent  raised  in 
support  of  peacekeeping  efforts  through- 
out the  world. 

Great  statesman  that  he  is.  His  Ma- 
jesty has  also  been  a  tireless  and  skill- 
ful practitioner  of  the  silent  art  of  di- 
plomacy. In  addition  to  having  contri- 
buted probably  more  than  any  other 
founder  to  the  success  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  African  Unity,  he  has  played  a 
largely  unpubliclzed  role  in  the  settle- 
ment of  a  number  of  serious  disputes 
within  and  between  African  states.  North, 
west,  central  and  e«ist  Africa  have  all 
found  during  times  of  turmoil  a  friend 
and  counselor  in  the  Emperor  and  he 
has  contributed  outstandingly  to  the 
resolution  of  conflicts  throughout  the 
continent.  He  is  held  in  highest  esteem 
by  leaders  in  Africa  and  throughout  the 
world. 

I  think  I  express  the  views  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  when  I  say  that  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States  are  grateful  for  the  close  friend- 
ship we  have  long  enjoyed  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  Ethiopia.  On  his 
80th  birthday,  we  hail  His  Majesty's  con- 
tribution to  that  friendship  and  to  the 
excellent  relations  between  our  coun- 
tries. In  wishing  liim  health  and  happi- 
ness, we  join  with  the  peoples  of  Africa 
and  the  entire  world  in  saluting  Ethio- 
pia's great  leader. 


ANNOUNCEMENT   OF    POSITION   ON 
VOTES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  while 
necessarily  absent  on  July  21,  1972,  the 
Senate  had  two  record  votes  in  connec- 
tion with  S.  1991,  the  Housing  Amend- 
ment to  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act.  I  ask  that  the  permanent 
Record  reflect  my  positions  on  these 
votes  as  follows : 

First.  No.  294  Leg. — GrifBn  amend- 
ment to  require  a  utility  which  developed 
a  housing  project  to  retain  full  owner- 
ship thereof  for  a  minimum  of  20  years, 
except  under  certain  circumstances.  Aye. 

Second.  No  295  Leg. — Pinal  passage  of 
S.  1991.  Aye 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
HAILE  SELASSIE  I,  EMPEROR  OP 
ETHIOPIA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  cliair- 
man  of  the  Subconunlttee  on  Africa  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Conunittee,  I  am 
privileged  to  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 


TRANSPORTATION  AND  THE  HIGH- 
WAY TRUST  FUND 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday, 
Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator  Weixer 
introduced  the  Highways  and  Related 
Transportation  Systems  Act  of  1972. 1  am 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  would  make  the  highway  trust 
funds  available  for  systems  other  than 
highways.  While  still  authorizing  $3  bil- 
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lion  annually  for  interstate  roads,  it  ain 
would  provide  more  than  $2  bUlloa  % 
year  for  other  transportation  needs 
through  fiscal  yew  1979.  These  author- 
ization levels  fall  within  projected  revs 
nues  for  the  trust  fimd. 

A  detailed  explanation  of  the  bill  is 
covered  in  a  section-by-section  analysU 
which  I  ask  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticHi,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.j 

Mr.  HART.  As  a  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan,  which  has  more  than  psusing  inter- 
est in  motor  vehicle  transportation,  and 
as  a  close  working  friend  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator Patrick  McNamara,  a  great  cham- 
pion of  the  interstate  highway  program. 
my  decision  to  cosponsor  this  bill  »•«« 
not  made  lightly. 

The  goal  of  the  Interstate  System,  ei- 
tablished  16  years  ago.  was  and  is  to  con- 
nect by  highway  isolated  population 
centers. 

That  goal  remains  valid  and  should 
be  pursued. 

However,  we  would  be  naive  indeed 
to  believe  that  conditions  and  knowledge 
have  not  changed  since  1956,  and  we 
would  be  foolish  Indeed  if  we  Ignored 
the  lessons  of  experience. 

The  fact  is  that  as  basic  as  motor 
vehicle  transpoi-tation  will  continue  to 
be  to  our  transportation  system,  auto- 
mobiles and  highways  alone  cannot  do 
the  job. 

There  are  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
buy  automobiles. 

Cars  and  rosids  extract  major  tolls 
from  the  environment. 

Tra£Qc  congestion  defeats  the  goal  of 
speedy,  convenient  transportation. 

New  highways  take  needed  land  and 
houses,  and  affect  local  and  State  tax 
revenues. 

For  example,  it  was  reported  in  1969 
that,  of  tke  21  percent  of  American  fami- 
lies not  owning  a  car,  most  were  con- 
centrated among  the  elderly,  the  poor, 
and  center-city  residents. 

Recent  studies  have  found  dangerously 
high  levels  of  lead  from  car  exhaust  in 
dirt  along  highways ;  air  pollution  alerts 
become  more  frequent,  and  noise  and 
other  side  effects  from  major  highways 
affect  the  quality  of  life  in  nearby 
neighborhoods. 

Commuters  need  no  studies  to  prove 
that  new  highways  generate  traffic  in- 
creases which  add  to  congestion  in  cities 
and  which  too  often  too  quickly  exceed 
the  capacity  of  the  new  road  itself. 

As  a  result,  citizens  are  filing  suits 
and  tailing  other  actions  to  stop  con- 
struction of  major  highways,  and  cities 
seek  ways  to  discourage  the  use  of  cars 
in  downtown  areas. 

If  we  are  to  learn  from  these  expe- 
riences, we  should  recognize  that  while 
the  use  of  automobile,  truck,  and  high- 
way will  remain  basic  to  our  transporta- 
tion system — and  indeed  in  some  areas 
will  have  to  be  expanded — we  need  a  na- 
tional transportation  policy,  regional 
transportation  planning,  and  adequate 
financing  for  balanced  transportatloD 
systems. 

To  the  extent  S.  3825  moves  us  toward 
those  goals,  it  deserves  support. 
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Ovtr  the  years,  it  has  been  argued  that 
the  highway  trust  fund  should  be 
I^Mivtd  solely  for  the  Interstate  System. 
lUs  argument  is  based,  at  least  in  part, 
OB  the  contenUon  that  revenues  for  the 
jnirt  fund  come  from  taxes  paid  by  the 
MOT  of  highways. 

However,  while  indeed  the  highway 
trust  fund  may  pay  all  construction  costs 
lor  the  Interstate  System,  it  also  is  true 
tuat  increasing  amounts  of  general  reve- 
nues from  local.  State,  and  Federal 
bodS^ts  are  required  to  pay  other  costs 
generated  by  our  motor  vehicle  trans- 
portation system,  costs  ranging  from 
gtlules  for  police  traffic  (rfBcers  to  road 
maintenance  to  antipollution  programs. 

And  just  as  the  effects  of  highway 
transportation  cannot  be  isolated, 
neither  should  the  Nation's  approach  to 
its  transportation  system  be  fragmented. 

The  time  has  come  to  recogniae  that 
the  automobile  and  the  highway  cannot 
meet  all  transportation  needs. 

Indeed,  it  can  be  argued,  I  think,  that 
the  auto  company  and  car  owner  should 
hare  a  strong  interest  in  building  a  bal- 
anced transportation  system  which  will 
help  Increase  the  value  of  the  car  as  a 
safe,  convenient  mode  of  transportation. 

Continued  traffic  congestion  and  con- 
cern about  air  pollution  can  only  work 
to  the  detriment  of  the  automobile. 

EXHIBTT    1 
8iCnON-BT-SBCTION     ANALTSIS     Or     HIOHWAT 
IHD  RKJlTia)  T«ANBPO«TATION   STSmiB   IM- 

moTUUNT  Act  or  1973 

Sw.  1  cites  thU  as  the  "Highway  and  Re- 
lAUd  Transportation  System*  Improvement 
Act  011872." 

Sac.  2  sets  forth  findings  that  highway 
Qonj«ftlon,  air  pollution,  and  related  safety 
problems  are  Impairing  the  efficiency  of  the 
h]|b»ay  system,  and  declares  that  the  level 
ol  tfltelency  can  be  Improved  by  developing 
nialed  Bystems,  and  that  both  highways  and 
ralatad  systems  can  best  be  improved  by  giv- 
log  States  and  local  communities  greater 
aexibllity  in  the  use  of  Federal  highway 
tosds. 

Sec.  3  gives  definitions  including  one  for 
hl^away  or  related  transportation  senrloe. 
It  means  n)  the  acquisition,  construction 
or  reoonstructlon,  improvement,  operation 
or  maintenance  of  highway,  traffic  control, 
or  public  transportation  systems.  Including 
hl^way  safety  facilities;  (2)  planning,  re- 
SMTch,  development,  and  demonstration  of 
these  functions,  and  (3)  beautlflcatlon,  re- 
location, and  environment  of  protection  ac- 

tlTltlM. 

Sec.  4  reduces  the  present  authorlaations 
of  H  billion  for  the  Interstate  System  of 
!il(iiways  for  fiscal  years  1974.  1976  and 
1976,  to  the  sum  of  S3  bUUon  for  each  of 
flKSl  years  1974,  1975,  1976.  1977.  1978.  and 
1979  and  the  amount  of  $1,257  million  for 
1900. 

Sec.  5  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  make  1974  and  1975  Interstate 
Siitem  apportionments  using  the  factors  set 
forth  In  Table  6  of  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mtttM  Print  93-39,  A  Revised  Estimate  of 
th(  Cost  of  Completing  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways. 

8«o.  6  extends  the  time  for  completing  the 
Interstate  System  by  four  years,  moving  the 
completion  date  forward  from  June  1976  to 
June  1980.  The  Secretary  Is  required  to  oon- 
tlttue  to  report  to  Ckjngress  the  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  Interstate  System  every  second 
yew,  using  the  estimate  shown  therein  for 
•Mldng  apportionments  for  the  subsequent 
t*o-year  period,  upon  approval  of  Congress. 

8«e.  7  requires  that  segments  of  routes 
ol  the   Interstate    System    approved    before 


October  16,  19M  but  on  which  oonatroetlon 
of  a  significant  proportion  had  not  com- 
menced as  ot  July  1.  1973.  be  subject  to  re- 
view of  the  appropriatesMa  and  feasibility  in 
the  same  manner  aa  newly  autboxlaed  routes. 
Where  such  a  review  reetUU  in  failure  to  se- 
lect a  route,  or  segment,  the  Federal  funds 
for  suoh  a  project  shall  be  reallocated  to  the 
particular  State  or  metropolitan  area  oon- 
cerned.  on  the  prevailing  ratio  of  90  percent 
Federal  to  10  percent  State  or  local. 

Sec.  8  extends  the  10  percent  penalty  for 
failure  to  control  outdoor  advertising  dis- 
plays and  devices  for  the  period  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1973,  and  eliminates  the  restriction 
of  660  feet  from  the  neareat  right  of  way, 
and  subatitutei  "which  can  be  seen  from  the 
man  traveled  way." 

The  authcalzatlona  for  carrying  out  out- 
door advertising  are  extended  aa  follows: 
$37  mllUon  for  flaoal  year  1971;  »30.6  million 
for  1973;  S60  mUUon  for  each  ol  1973,  1974, 
and  1976. 

For  control  of  Junkyarda  In  areaa  adjacent 
to  the  Interstate  System  and  Federal-«U1 
primary  system  of  highways,  the  autborlae- 
tlons  are  extended  as  foUowa:  %&  million 
for  each  at  fiscal  years  1971  and  1973;  $6 
million  for  1973;  and  $7  mllUon  for  each  of 
1974  and  1976.  ^ 

Sec  9  adds  a  new  caiapter  6  to  TlUe  33. 
UJ3.  Code,  bearing  the  UUe  Highwaya  and 
Relaxed  Transportation  Servloee  Improve- 
ment Program. 

Sec.  601  autliarlaoa  the  Secretary  of  Trane- 
port»tlon  to  apportion  money  from  the 
Highway  Tnwt  Fund  to  aerilst  Statea  and 
looai  govemmente  to  opeinte,  maintain,  and 
t  Try  rove  highways  and  athes  tianaportatlon 
semcas,  inclviding  pubUo  transit,  if  suffi- 
cient funds  are  not  s.vallable  from  otlxer 
Federal  souroea. 

Sec.  603  authorizee  to  be  appropriated  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  the  following 
amounts:  13.3  billion  for  fiaoal  year  1974; 
S3.8  Wlllon  for  eech  of  years  1975,  1976,  1977, 
1978.  and  1979;  and  $4.6  billion  for  1980. 
Klnety  percent  of  these  amount*  are  to  be 
apportioned  in  aocordanoe  with  a  prescribed 
formula,  and  the  remaining  10  percent  shall 
be  avaUahle  to  the  Secretary  as  a  discretion- 
ary fund. 

The  distribution  formula  contains  three 
elements: 

50  percent  of  the  total  In  the  ratio  which 
metropolitan  area  populations  of  a  State 
bear  to  the  total  population  of  all  metropoll- 
tan  areas  in  the  United  States: 

25  percent  of  the  total  in  the  ratio  of  the 
State's  population  to  the  national  popula- 
tion; 

25  percent  of  the  total  In  the  ratio  of  the 
square  root  of  area  of  each  State  to  the  sum 
of  the  square  roots  of  all  State  areas,  but  with 
the  provision  that  no  State's  share  under  this 
element  shall  be  leaa  than  one-half  of  one 
p>ereent  of  the  aUocetlon  of  this  element. 
The  metropolitan  population  allocation 
funds  are,  in  turn,  to  be  reallocated  by  the 
States  on  a  similar  ratio  of  population  of 
metropolitan  areas  within  the  reapectlve 
State.  Also,  these  funds  are  to  be  apportioned 
directly  to  the  transportation  agency  estab- 
lished in  each  metropdltan  area.  Where  such 
agencies  do  not  have  the  authority  to  fulfill 
these  purposes,  the  Secretary  shall  file  in- 
terim measures  until  the  agencies  in  question 
have  been  given  that  authority. 

Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1974.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  in  the  Wsderal  Register 
the  amounts  apportioned  to  the  States  or  to 
local  authorities  under  each  of  the  three 
formula  elements. 

unwarranted  reductions  of  allocations  by 
States  to  local  govenuneBftB  for  transporta- 
tion purposes  may  result  in  a  reduction  of  a 
like  amount  ol  Federal  funds  to  the  State 
concerned. 

Sec.  604  requires  each  State  to  have  a  cooi* 
prehensive  State  and  local  tianeportatlon 
plan,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary 


ot  Transportation.  Such  a  plan  must  reftoct 
tranq;>orCatkxi  needs  of  the  State  and  its 
oooununltlee,  and  take  into  consideratton  the 
Bodal  and  enviraamental  impact  of  the  al- 
ternate meana  available,  while  providing  an 
adequate  platform  for  pubUc  expression.  It 
must  be  adminisctered  by  a  stitgle  State 
agency  with  full  authority  for  executing  the 
State's  plan. 

ijooaX  governments  must  develop  an  area- 
wide  plan  InoorporaUng  long-range  plans  for 
highway  and  related  transport  systems,  with 
a  aehedule  of  projects  to  be  undertaken  an- 
nuaUy.  The  local  plan  la  to  be  developed  by 
the  local  tran^iortation  planning  agency, 
and  be  submitted  to  the  Oovernor  of  the 
State,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  TranaporU- 
tlon  for  review. 

A  local  transportation  agency  shall  be  con- 
sidered In  ezlatenoe  when  an  allocation  for 
transportation  pifning  has  been  created  by 
the  general  local  government  in  a  metropoli- 
tan area  which  represents  at  least  75  percent 
ot  the  total  popxilatlon  of  the  metK^x>Utan 
area  and  includes  the  largest  city.  Each  such 
agency  ahall  have: 

A.  Representation  in  management  of  the 
higbeet  appropriate  elected  official  of  each 
partldpatlDg  unit  of  general  government,  or 
in  the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  rep- 
resentation of  the  Commissioner; 

B.  A  citizen  advisory  board  composed  of 
repreeentacivee  of  cttlisens'  groupe; 

C.  Planning  authority  for  all  urban  surface 
modes  of  transportation; 

D.  Pr«^>ottonal  voting  based  on  population 

E.  Authority  to  develop  the  program  of 
transportation  projects  required  under  this 
section. 

State  and  local  plans  must  show  how  they 
comply  with  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Where  a  State  or  metropolitan  plan  is  re- 
jected by  the  Secretary,  the  State  or  lo<al 
luiit  ataaU  be  afforded  an  opportunity  lor 
hearing. 

Planning  and  administrative  coats  of  State 
or  local  unlta  are  not  to  exceed  3  percent  of 
the  respective  allocation. 

Sec.  608  provides  for  record  keeping,  audits, 
and  reports. 

Sec.  S06  eetabllshea  legal  machinery  for  the 
recovery  of  funds  where  a  recipient  has  failed 
subatanUaUy  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
provided  herein. 

Sec.  607  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  prescribe  rules,  regulations,  and 
standards  to  govern  the  conduct  of  imple- 
mentation of  this  chl^>ter. 

See.  608  requires  the  Secretary  to  report 
annually  to  the  Prestdent  and  Oongreas  on 
the  developments  and  effeetlveneae  of  theee 
actlvittea. 

Scse.  609  applies  the  provlstons  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (43  U.S.  Code  3000d)  to 
this  chapter. 

Sec.  610  specifies  that  no  Federal  contribu- 
tion in  addition  to  funds  herein  allocated 
shall  be  provided  for  relocation  payments 
and  aaslBtancc  for  those  replaced  by  trans- 
portation aotlvttiea. 

Sec.  611  pvoTldee  that  nothing  in  this 
chapter  shall  dimlnlsb  the  requirements  re- 
specting the  establishment  by  States  of  high- 
way safety  programs  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Tranj^KMXatlon. 

Sec.  612  requires  action  to  Insure  that  fair 
and  equitable  arrangements  are  made  re- 
jecting labor. 


MOMENTUM  INCREASES  FOR  RATI- 
FICATION OP  THE  QENOCIDE 
TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  1«.  1»49,  the  convention  on  the 
preventlan  and  punishment  of  the  crime 
of  genoctde  was  transmitted  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  to  the  Senate.  Twenty- 
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three  yesn  later  the  peo{>les  of  the  world 
await  Senate  ratlflcattoc. 

m  1953,  Secretary  of  State  John  Fos- 
ter Dullee  expressed  "some  doubt  as  to 
whether  •  •  •  the  Oenodde  Treaty  Is 
going  to  accomplish  the  purposes  which 
were  In  the  minds  of  those  who  drafted 
It."  Although  Mr.  Dulles  opposed  ratifi- 
cation, he  acknowledged  that  the  basis 
of  the  admlnlstraUoo's  opinion  was  sub- 
ject to  change: 

We  do  not  ourMtrea  look  upon  a  treaty  u 
the  maanx  whlcb  we  would  "now"  select  as 
tba  proper  and  moat  effective  way  to  spread 
througbout  the  world  the  goals  of  human 
liberty  to  which  thU  nation  baa  been  dedi- 
cated since  Its  Inception. 

We  can  reasonably  say  that  In  using 
the  word  "now,"  Mr.  Dulles  anticipated 
that  times  might  change  and  a  different 
policy  would  be  required.  We  need  only 
look  at  present  policies  to  see  that  the 
changes  have  come  and  the  demands  of 
our  time  difler. 

In  1963.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
said  that  the  Kennedy  admtnlstratian 
would  ratify  the  Oenocide  Convention  if 
the  Senate  gave  Its  advice  and  consult. 
This  pledge  was  repeated  on  behalf  of 
the  Johnson  administration  in  1965. 

On  February  19,  1970.  President  Nixon 
urged  the  Senate  "to  consider  anew  this 
important  convention  and  to  grant  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratlflcation."  Such 
action,  said  the  President,  "will  demon- 
strate unequivocally  our  country's  desire 
to  participate  in  the  building  of  interna- 
tional order  based  on  law  and  justice." 

It  is  evident  that  the  momentum  for 
ratification  of  the  Oaioclde  Convention 
has  increased  considerably  since  1953. 
Daily  events  illustrate  the  need  for  a 
treaty  to  guarantee  the  peoples  of  the 
world  the  right  to  live. 

The  urgency  for  approval  of  the  Oeno- 
cide Convention  is  apparent.  I  ask  the 
Senate,  without  further  delay,  to  ratify 
this  convention. 


PUBLIC  BROADCASTING 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  considerable  debate  both  within 
the  Congress  and  throughout  the  public 
broadcasting  community  on  the  appro- 
priate role  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  the  national  programing 
centers,  and  the  local  noncommercisd 
broadcasting  stations.  There  has  been 
widespread  concern  that  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting,  originally 
created  to  serve  the  local  stations,  is  be- 
coming instead  a  focal  point  of  control 
for  a  "fourth  network." 

President  Nixon  vetoed  HJl.  13918, 
wliich  would  have  provided  $155  million 
for  financing  the  Corporation  for  the 
next  2  years.  He  did  so  in  order  to  demon- 
strate his  belief  that  the  questions  re- 
garding the  structure  of  public  broad- 
casting must  be  resolved  before  substan- 
tially increasing  the  Corporation's  fund- 
ing. 

The  Topeka  Daily  Capital  supported 
the  President's  action  in  an  editorial  on 
this  subject.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso, 
as  follows: 


IFrom  the  Topeka    (Kana.)    DaUy  Capital, 

July  31.  19731 

KTV  Steatb  to  Left 

The  President  showed  great  courage  when 
he  vetoed  the  bill  which  would  have  author- 
taed  1166  million  over  the  next  two  years 
for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 
BTV  has  strayed  a  long  way  from  Its  origi- 
nal pTirpoae. 

The  original  concept,  as  It  was  promoted  In 
Kansas,  was  to  Improve  the  level  of  class- 
room Inatructlon.  We  were  told  by  ETV 
enthusiasts  that  ETV  woxild  make  available 
the  best  teacher  In  a  given  subject  In  every 
classroom  in  the  state. 

To  a  limited  degree,  Kansas'  two  educa- 
tional stations,  KTWU-TV  In  Topeka  and 
KPT8-TV  In  Wichita,  have  done  Inclaaaroom 
Instruction.  But  the  development  of  a  Na- 
"  tlonal  Public  TV  Network,  through  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting,  has  caused 
LTV  to  stray  from  home  base. 

Attracted  by  the  glamor  of  sophisticated 
programs,  produced  In  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, ETTV  stations  have  been  eager  to 
"throw  the  switch"  tmd  turn  their  channels 
over  to  the  programs  underwrttten  by  gov- 
ernment and  private  foundation  funds. 

The  network  programing  by  Public  Broad- 
casting Corporation  has  been  titled  to  the 
left.  Their  documentaries  and  news  pro- 
grams seem  to  espouse  liberal  causes  of  all 
kinds.  One  observer,  who  was  watching  the 
PBS  coverage  of  the  Calif omta  primary  re- 
turns, remarked  that  It  was  "a  two-liour 
campaign  speech  for  Qeorge  McOovem.  Bad 
I  been  Hubert  Humphrey,  I'd  have  really 
been  upset." 

A  dlBtlngulahed  voice  In  ETV  spoke  up  last 
week.  The  alleged  "biased"  and  "prejudiced" 
programming  and  "stupidity"  over  the  way 
CPB  has  represented  Industry  to  Congress 
caused  Dr.  John  C.  Schwarrwalder.  executive 
vice  president  of  KTCA-TV.  St.  PaxU-Mln- 
neapolls  to  fire  off  a  letter  to  Industry  de- 
manding "Immediate  resignations"  of  CPB 
President  John  Macy  and  PBS  I^resldent 
Hartford  Ounn. 

Discussing  the  letter,  he  told  "Television 
Digest"  and  Industry  trade  publications 
there  was  "a  very  wide  spirit  of  disgust  .  .  . 
enormous  bitterness"  within  Industry  over 
the  wa,,  CPB,  PBS.  EEC  (WNET,  N.Y.)  and 
Pord  Foundation  have  "manipulated"  local 
stations,  adding  that  most  broadcasters 
agreed  with  the  President's  reason  for  veto- 
ing the  two-year  (155  million  authorization 
bUl. 

The  veto.  Schwarzwalder  said,  brought 
home  the  fact  that  "a  particular  political 
philosophy  cannot  be  shoved  down  the 
throats  of  the  American  people.  .  .  .  What 
(Nixon)  has  done  by  vetoing  this  blU  may 
yet  save  educational  broadcasting  from  kill- 
ing Itself  by  Its  wild.  Irresponsible  plunges 
into  unbalanced  programming  and  factually 
questionable    documentaries  .    We   sim- 

ply cannot  allow  ^ public  TVs  future)  to  fall 
through  the  stupidity  of  a  number  of  our 
PTV  executives  and  a  desire  for  power  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  cynically  manipulated 
them." 

Schwarzwalder.  a  pioneer  In  ETV,  wrote 
the  special  report  commissioned  by  the 
Kansas  Legislature  on  ETV  several  years  ago 
In  which  he  recommended  establishment  of 
a  statewide  ETV  Network.  The  establishment 
of  Channel  11  In  Topeka  and  Channel  8  In 
Wichita  followed  his  general  line  of  recom- 
mendations. 


EIGHT  MYTHS  ABOUT  GUN 
CONTROL 

Mr  .  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  since 
introducing  my  handgtm  control  bill,  S. 
3528,  on  April  25  of  this  year,  I  have  re- 
ceived htmdreds  of  letters  from  citizens 


(MTOsed  to  gun  control  legialstiao.  Tin 
reasons  they  dte  for-  their  oppoMiiB 
sssm  valid  to  tbem,  and,  indeed,  sons^f 
tham  are  valid.  Too  often,  howsvor.  tlMn 
honest  citlaens  have  fallen  prey  to  o«b 
tain  arguments — often  Initiated  by  tbi 
gun  lobby — which  have  only  the  snuA- 
est  grain  of  truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  ciUaeDs  tad 
even  legislators  who  favor  gun  contnl 
legislation  have  also  succumbed  to  c«- 
talB  illusions.  They  feel  that  strict  n». 
tlonal  gun  control  legislation  will  be  a 
costless  panacea. 

In  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
July  24,  Franklin  Zimrlng  explores  sobm 
of  these  arguments  and  lUusbMis  in  ao 
article  entitled  "Eight  Myths  about  Oun 
Control  in  U.S."  Four  of  these  are  qqHm 
propounded  by  those  opposed  to  gtm 
control;  four  are  miyths  utilized  by  thoH 
who  favor  gun  control  legislation. 

Mr.  Zimring  is  (Hie  of  our  Natioo% 
foremost  ekperts  on  the  gun  protalML 
He  presently  teaches  at  the  Univenttjr 
of  Chicago,  and  in  the  past  he  served  u 
the  director  of  research  for  the  £3sn> 
hower  Commission's  Staff  Report  on 
Firearms  and  Violence  in  American  Lifl. 

In  reading  Mr.  Zimring's  article,  I  wm 
particularly  struck  by  his  characterla- 
tion  of  the  handgim: 

The  handgun  Is  a  special  problem.  Wtthtte 
possible  exception  of  heroin,  never  has  % 
product  cost  so  much  and  given  so  little  to 
the  quality  of  American  lurban  life. 

I  have  long  maintained  that  the  gm 
crime  problem  in  the  United  States  is  tba 
handgun  crime  problem.  The  handgun  k 
the  chief  Instrument  of  crime  and  vio- 
lence in  our  society.  My  bill.  S.  3528,  d«li 
only  with  handguns — licensing  all  hM4* 
gun  owners;  registering  all  handgUDs: 
and  banning  all  Saturday  night  spedak 

Because  of  the  emotion  and  volatBttjr 
that  the  issue  of  gun  control  arouaea,  it 
is  often  hard  to  step  back  and  view  (ha 
cold  facts — absent  the  myths — about  pro- 
posed gun  control  legislation.  I  believe  it 
would  be  useful  for  all  of  us — whatsfcr 
our  position — to  read  Mr.  Zimring's  la- 
formative  article.  I,  for  one,  came  amv 
from  reading  the  article  more  than  enr 
conscious  of  the  limits  to  the  effecttw- 
ness  of  gun  control  legislation,  but  alao 
more  than  ever  committed  to  attainlof 
those  limits  by  securing  the  passage  ot 
adequate  national  handgim  legislatkXL 

I  oak.  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Zim- 
ring's  article  be  printed  in  the  Rioobb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rioon, 
as  follows: 

Eight  MTras   About   Otn*  Coktbol  m 

Umrxo  Statxs 

(By  Franklin  E.  Zimrlng) 

Chtcago. — At  times  of  violence  or  assassi- 
nation, Americans  tune  In  to  the  hopeful 
optimism  of  those  who  see  the  end  of  vlj^ 
lence  around  the  next  comer  of  gun  legMla- 
tlon.  Even  more  regularly,  gun-owning 
groups  assure  us  that  the  30  million  hand- 
guns In  the  nation  have  nothing  to  do  with 
violent  crime  In  the  United  States.  Eadi 
side  is  convinced  that  It  la  absolutely  right 
and  nobody  bothers  to  get  his  facts  stralgbt 
Sadly,  our  national  debate  over  gun  control 
la  often  a  battle  of  empty  slogans. 

Before  we  get  suitably  serious  about  tb» 
gun  problem  In  this  country.  It  will  be  nec- 
essary to  clear  away  some  of  the  rhetorical 
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—  ttiAt  have  marked  the  gun-ooatral 
22TtI«  flwt  •*•?!•  »  i*^  baaks  farts, 
^rlwlli  an  about  100  million  guna  In  this 
^^*nr  _  mocs  than  two-thUtls  of  tham 
2S2S«  and  rtfle^  the  traditional  sporttog 
""™'  ~toi  Amarioan  W*.  The  oUwr  30  mll- 
or  so  are  handguns  owned  more  In 
thaa  in-  rural  areas,  rarely  used  m 
Z^  ftiMl  nUM  times  as  likely  as  long  guna 
tihalnT<rti»d  la  crime. 

■Srvast  majority  of  aU  guns  are  not  vlo- 
iMflf  BJliused,  but  guns  ar»  involved  In  a 
o^iur  of  a  mlUlon  violent  eplaodM  aaoh 
SH,  and  our  mlUUws  of  guna— again  pac 


uoa 


but  It  to  nonsthelsM  a  daofleroMS  amt- 
nliTHfUftWtt"" 

In  fa«t,  the  argumaotprovaaa  bit  too  much 
since  It  BOggasta  that  aU  criminal  lawi  axe 
futue,  b«»usa  aU  the  people  wHo  violate 
tbsea  are.  taiOMd.  crtmlntf.  The  men  oom- 
pUoaMd  tnrtb  to  that  lawe  do  not  wtirk  a«- 
tomatleaUy.  They  must  beentovoad  and  tbey 
must  deal  wtCb  Um  zaaUty  at  gun  use  In  ttUs 
country.  But  lawa  tkat  out  down  the  transtar 
of  guns  from  legitimate  to  Uleglttmate  own- 
era,  or  diamattcaUy  raduoa  our  domastlo 
ha"<!gn"  supply,  can  cut  down  on  the  role 
of  guns  In  violence.  . 

Myth  No.  S :  "Otm  laws  can  reduce  ortme 

in  the  United  Btatoa  to  the  same  levrts  ex- 

in    oounitries    like    Britam    and 


rjUi-riy  handgun*— oontribute  to  the  crime 
DTOblwn  by  maWng  robbery  easy  and  serious     In  the  Ur 
LMult  more  deedly.  The  real  difficulty  m     pertenoed 
.^  ,.»«>nt  debate  over  gun  Uwa  la  that     Japan." 

If  the  antl-oontrol  partlaaJM  tend  to  «r- 
get  the  gun  part  of  our  crime  problem,  some 


t>M  present  debate  over  gun 
half  of  the  partlcipanU  undereatlmata  the 
pnblnn  wbUe  the  other  half  underestimate 
STume,  money,  and  loaa  of  liberty  that 
vUl  probably  be  neoaiary  to  solve  it.  The 
bwt  way  to  lUustrate  this  thun*  la  by  ex- 
fiTiiny  eight  myths  about  guna— four  from 


Uyth  No.  1 :  "We  have  a  crime  problem,  not 
a  nn  problflin." 

This  rvfraln,  often  heard  from  anctl-gun 
ewttol  groups,  la  true  to  the  extent  that 
1,00  miUion  guns  would  poee  no  problem  in 
tbto  country  if  nobody  fixed  one.  The  prob- 
lem Is  that  robbara.  aikgry  huabanda.  and 
banoom  debaters  use  tham  bundzeda  of 
thmiTT"'**  of  times  eaeh  year. 

^fu\  whan  guns  are  used,  tbey  Increase 
tba  chance  that  death  wlU  result  by  a  fac- 
to* of  four.  We  have  both  a  crime  problem 
sod  a  gun  problem,  and  each  makes  the 
otiiar  worae. 

Uyth  No.  3:  "Ttte  handgun  la  a  uaeCul  tool 
o<  bouaafaold  s«U-d«fense." 

Ifllllons  of  Ameilaans  (myself  Included) 
llT*  In  some  fear  of  robbers  and  biirglars  In- 
vading their  homes.  About  26  percent  of  all 
bflMeholds  have  acquired  handguna  In  the 
beUif  that  they  prorlde  an  effective  defense 
(gainst  the  criminal  stranger,  and  this  Is 
why  we  have  30  million  privately  owned 
liandgnns. 

Tet  the  homeowner's  gun  rarely  protects 
him  sgaijast  burglars,  who  seek  to  elude  him, 
or  the  occaalonal  robber,  who  counts  cm 
marpHao  and  a  weapon  of  his  own  to  reader 
the  homeowner  helpleaa.  The  loaded  hand- 
gun In  your  home  Is  much  more  likely  to  ac- 
cidentally kill  someone  In  the  family  than 
to  save  his  Ufa. 

P«fbaps  If  thla  were  f  uUy  understood,  moat 
iliiimdii  handguna,  and  most  of  our  gun 
pioblema,  would  go  away  by  tbentsalvaa.  But 
tbat  is  imllkely. 

People  seek  guns  for  a  sense  of  seorirtty 
and  will  realst  heeding  any  information  that 
undcnnlnea  that  sense  of  sec\irity. 

Myth  No.  8:  "Legitimate  citizens  are  not 
part  of  our  gun  problem." 

Since  crime  is  caused  by  criminals,  many 
people  argue  that  our  many  mlUion  gunown- 
Ing  families  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  gun 
problem. 

Tet  the  truth  la  that  the  majority  of  all 
gun  homicides  are  committed  by  persons 
without  serious  prior  criminal  reoocds.  And 
even  more  important,  without  registration 
and  llcenae  lawa  It  is  very  diffieiilt  to  keep 
80  million  handguns  In  legitimate  hands 
while  stUl  preventing  potential  criminals 
from  buying  guna  secondhand  or  stealing 
them. 

Even  registration  of  guns  and  licenalng  of 
thetr  ownera  might  not  stem  the  flow  from 
legitimate  to  Ulagltimate  ownera  with  ao 
many  mllliona  of  gui»  in  circulation. 

So  It  appeara  that  w*  wlU  have  to  bring 
many  mllUona  of  guna  under  control  to 
get  at  the  violent  quarter  of  a  million  g\m 
episodes. 

Myth  No.  4:  "Oun  laws  cant  woik  ainoe 
anaUnala  dont  obey  lawa." 

There  Is  a  grain  of  truth  to  this  aigument. 


of  the  pro-oontrol  people  seem  to  forget  mat 
fgtaiB  are  only  a  p)art  of  the  set  of  special 
problesoa  that  make  violent-crime  rwtaa 
hl^er  In  this  ooiintry  than  In  the  rest  of 
modem  Western  society. 

We  often  hear  that  the  United  States  has 
a  gun-kill  rate  99  tloMS  as  high  a*  England, 
which  preautnably  means  that  we  eould 
redooe  kllUng  to  the  KngMSh  rate  If  we  adapt- 
ed stwn  gun  oontrola.  Unfortunately,  our 
violent  crime  rate  wUl  remain  mueh  higher 
than  that  of  other  developed  oountrlea  no 
matter  how  mwib  we  do  about  guns,  beeauM 
Amartcana  rob  and  attack  one  another  wMh 
aU  waapons  at  greater  rates  than  do  the  Bag- 
llah  or  Japaaess. 

Reducing  the  proportion  of  attacka  by  guns 
wUl  reduce  the  death  toU  from  attack  be- 
cause other  weapons  are  leas  dangerous.  But 
It  Is  not  a  cvire  for  crime,  and  those  wtio 
overseU  gun  control  In  this  way  oiUy  add  to 
our  profound  national  confualon  over  grizDS 
andvlolenoe. 

Mjrth  No.  e :  "Oun  laws  would  not  result  In 
much  coet  or  Inconvenience  to  law-abiding 
citizens." 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  some  gun -control 
laws  that  wont  cost  much — ^the  problem  Is 
that  they  might  not  aohlere  much  either. 

If  we  reaUy  want  to  keep  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Irrespoiudble,  we  tombX  put  all 
ownera  to  the  inconvenience  of  getting  li- 
censes and  registering  guna.  If  we  want  to 
dramatloally  reduce  handgun  violence,  we 
probably  have  to  reduce  the  total  number  of 
such  guns. 

This  is  really  a  simple  corMarj  to  Myth 
No.  3,  because  if  legitimate  gun  ownerahlp  Is 
part  of  the  problem,  loaa  of  freedom  and 
Inconvenience  to  legitimate  gun  ownezi  Is 
part  of  the  solution. 

Myth  No.  7:  "Only  the  National  Rifle 
Aasodatlati  stands  between  thla  country 
and  effective  gun  lawa." 

Just  as  gun-owning  groups  see  the  call  for 
nxire  oontrola  as  an  evU  oonsptraey,  many 
pro-oontrol  cltlBaas  think  that  Uie  only  real 
opposition  to  gun  regulation  la  the  National 
Rifle  AseoelaUon.  But  oppoaltlon  to  compul- 
sory licensing  and  soheanes  to  cut  down  on 
haxtdgun  ownership  has  its  roots  much  deeper 
in  American  culture. 

People  In  thla  country  are  afraid  of  crime. 
and  having  guns  makaa  them  feel  better.  It 
is  alao  difficult  for  legitimate  gun  ownera  to 
see  themselvea  as  any  part  of  the  probleu. 
since  09  percent  of  aU  our  guns  ar«  used 
reeponalbly  and  everyone  sees  himself  as 
part  of  that  80  percent.  It  is  thus  dlSlenlt  to 
convince  him  Chat  there  should  be  gun  laws 
that  inconvenience  blm. 

Myth  No.  8:  "AU  that  is  needed  to  solve 
our  gun  problem  Ls  strict  legislation." 

American  experience  with  prohibition  of 
alcoboUc  beveragee  suggests  that  new  laws, 
alone,  are  not  any  guarantee  of  aigniflcant 
sodal  change. 

PubUc  support  for  law  must  be  high  for 
If  a  law  cttU  against  the  grain  of  pubUc  sen- 
timent,  too   many   people   will   disobey   it. 


Polios  sod  court  support  are  neoeaaaiy  If 
lygllletinn  Is  to  b*  more  than  a  hoUow  absU. 
JUfo,  it  should  ba  dsar  by  now,  with  aa  many 
thousand  gun  lawa  scattered  around  this 
country  aa  gun  deaths,  that  paaalng  the 
right  lawa  under  the  right  ccmdlUons  is 
much  more  important  than  passing  another 
law. 

We  need  to  know  more  than  we  do  about 
gona  and  the  effaot  of  gun  laws.  We  need  to 
otaange  attltudaa  and  valuea. 

Olsertng  away  a  few  of  the  myths  sur- 
rounding the  gun  debate  Is  only  a  first  atop 
In  »>>««■<  "g  the  i^iprovrlate  national  gun 
poUcy.  Ones  It  is  known  that  gun  controls 
wtn  tM  expensive,  nUgbt  take  many  years  to 
aeeomplish,  and  are  not  the  fliul  solution 
to  the  crime  problem,  we  must  address  the 
question  of  whether  various  types  of  control 
are  worth  their  costs. 

In  relation  to  mild  stepa  such  as  flreann 
reglalratlon.  the  answer  la  easy  to  find.  Even 
if  the  effect  of  such  laws  la  modeat,  the  fail- 
ure to  try  them  can  only  mean  that  we  are 
not  sertooa   about   curbing   vlolenoe. 

A  oaoapelgn  to  remove  the  handgun  from 
civilian  ownerahlp  ralaaa  harder  questions 
In  a  nation  dedicated  to  individual  freedom, 
in  an  era  when  we  ar«  finding  that  the 
criminal  prohibition  of  things  like  mart- 
^itana  and  abortion  may  not  be  worth  the 
coat,  there  is  a  special  Irony  In  hearing  lib- 
eral politicians  urge  a  criminal  prottfbltloc 
of  haadgons. 

Tet  tba  handgun  la  a  special  problem. 

With  the  possible  exoaptton  ot  heroin, 
nevar  has  a  product  cost  so  much  and  given 
so  Uttla  to  ths  quality  of  Aooarican  uxt>an 
life. 

A  strategy  aa  unstylish  aa  prohibition  may 
be  the  appropriate  solution  to  the  handgun 
problem.  It  may  not.  But  before  we  can  make 
intelligent  oholeea  In  this  area,  we  must  face 
the  real  Lssuea. 


ORDER  OP  AHEPA'B  50TH 
ANNIVEBSART 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  Join  In  the  national 
tribute  being  currently  paid  to  the  Order 
of  Ahepa,  the  American  H^enic  Edu- 
cational Progressive  AssodatUm. 

The  Order  of  Ahepfi  la  celebrating  Its 
golden  anniversary  In  July  1972,  capping 
50  years  of  contributions  to  the  better- 
ment of  American  life.  Although  mainly 
devoted  to  furthertng  progressive  edu- 
cation, the  Order  of  Ahepa  has  contri- 
buted financially  to  many  worthy  causes 
during  its  60  years,  on  a  national  and  in- 
ternational level. 

Some  examples  of  these  members'  gen- 
erosity and  community  improvement  un- 
dertailngs  include,  relief  of  UJ3.  hurri- 
cane and  flood  victims  across  the  Nation, 
relief  for  orphaned  and  dependent  chil- 
dren of  Oi«eoe.  the  Near  East  and  other 
war  ravaged  areas,  and  national  scholar- 
ships to  worthy  stodents. 

Among  thoee  who  are  united  in  its 
bond  of  'friendship  and  understanding, 
the  Order  of  Ahepa  numbers  the  late 
PresideDt  Pranklin  D.  Roosevelt,  former 
President  Harry  8.  Truman,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Spibo  Aohxw,  and  many  other  Oov- 
emment  of&cials. 

In  my  home  State  of  Nevada  throe 
chapters  are  actively  involved  In  the  pur- 
poses of  AHEPA.  In  Rno.  local  chapter 
officers  are:  Angelo  Oeorgason.  president; 
Dan  Ahttpis,  vice  president:  A.  D.  De- 
metras.  secretary;  and  Charles  P.  Pell, 
treasurer. 
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Lm  Vegu  ofQcera  are  Loiiis  a«orgelM, 
president;  Tom  Dardlos,  vice  president; 
Costas  Skordoulls,  secretary  and  Ted 
Johnson,  treasiurer. 

In  Ely.  ofBcers  are  Angelo  Antonio, 
president;  George  Malaperdas,  vice  pres- 
ident; John  3.  Lampros,  secretary,  and 
Nick  Patras.  treasurer. 

Mr.  President,  m  extending  my  con- 
gratulations to  this  distingulBhed  orga- 
nixaUon  on  its  50th  anniversary,  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Order  of  Ahepa  will  con- 
tinue tc  receive  the  encouraging  support 
and  Involvement  of  all  citizens  dedicated 
to  the  goals  of  good  fellowship  and  high 
moral  purpose. 


MORE  AGENCY  RESPONSES  ON 
CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGENCY 
INTERVENTION 

Mr.  AT.T.gN  Mr.  President,  on  July  17 
I  placed  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Senate  the  responses  of  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  my  request  for  a  listing 
of  their  proceedings  or  activities  that 
would  be  subject  to  Intervention,  full 
participation  and  court  appeal  by  the 
proposed  new  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  under  a  bill  that  I  hope  will  be 
reported  soon  by  the  Goremment  Opera- 
tions Committee  on  which  I  serve. 

On  that  date.  I  had  accumulated  re- 
sponses from  24  agencies,  listing  554 
types  of  proceedings  smd  activities.  I 
therefore  Introduced  an  outline  of  these 
responses,  rather  than  attempt  to  spread 
such  voluminous  correspondence  through 
the  Record. 

I  also  promised  to  mtroduce  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senate  the  expected  addi- 
tional oorreeporadence  on  this  subject,  be- 
cause the  bill  is  expected  to  come  to  the 
floor  for  action  soon  and  one  of  the  major 
questions  will  concern  what  Federal 
agencies  should  be  subject  to  CPA 
intrusion. 

As  of  July  21. 1  had  received  responses 
from  four  additional  Federal  agencies — 
Department  of  Justice.  Department  of 
Transportation.  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  and  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

The  Department  of  Justice  letter  did 
not  respond  with  the  requested  list  of 
proceedings  and  activities  subject  to  CPA 
intervention  and  court  appeal. 

Instead,  the  Justice  Department  issued 
an  opinion  stating  total  opposition  to  the 
bill  as  presently  drafted,  saying : 

The  proposed  (Consumer  Protectioa) 
Agency's  powers  of  advocscy  &d<1  iBterren- 
tton  tn  Fe<tar»l  administrative  agendas 
declalonmaklng  are  too  broad,  and  pose 
a  threat  that  the  orderly  and  eSecttye  dla- 
paich  ot  the  pubUc  tnutneaa  In  the  public  In- 
terest mlgbt  tM  Blgntfieantly  disrupted. 

Counting  these  four  letters,  a  total  of 
28  Federal  agencies  have  responded  to 
my  Inquiry,  and  many  more  are  exi>ected. 

Not  counting  general  responses  such  as 
those  from  the  Justice  Department.  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  and  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  28  re- 
sponding agencies  have  described  a  total 
of  1,003  proceedings  or  activities  subject 
to  CPA  advocacy  and  court  appeal  under 
the  present  bill  as  it  applies  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  at  this  time 


to  assess  the  number  of  proceedings  and 
activities  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
subject  to  similar  CPA  powers.  They  are. 
however,  numerous. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  four  Federal 
agency  responses  that  have  been  re- 
ceived subsequent  to  the  July  17  print- 
ing concerning  similar  responses  from  24 
agencies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows : 

OrriCE    OF    THE 

Deputt  ATToemy  Ocnsaai., 
Washington.  DC  .  July  20,  1972. 
Hon.  Jamxs  B.  Auxk. 
US.  Senate, 
Wtuhinuton,  D.C. 

Dbax  SxNAToa  Alucn:  This  U  m  response 
to  your  letter  to  the  Solicitor  Oeaeral  con- 
cerning the  activities  ot  this  Department 
which  would  be  affected  by  S.  1177.  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Organization  Act  of  1973. 
At  the  requeet  of  Mr  Charles  Mitchell  of 
your  staff,  this  letter  expresses  generally  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  Justice  on  S. 
1177   <June  14.  1972,  Committee  Print). 

In  the  Department's  view,  the  propoeed 
Agency's  powers  of  advocacy  and  interven- 
tion in  Federal  administrative  agencies"  de- 
cision-making are  loo  broad,  and  pose  a 
threat  that  the  orderly  and  effective  dispatch 
of  the  public  business  ;n  the  public  interest 
iiUght  be  significantly  disrupted.  For  this 
reason,  the  Depsuxment  strongly  prefers  the 
more  narrowly  drawn  provisions  governing 
the  propoeed  Agency's  interventionajry  pKjwers 
which  are  contained  in  HA.  1083S  as  it; 
passed  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  last 
year  A  comparison  of  provisions  of  the  Com- 
mittee Print  and  H.R.  10835  in  this  impor- 
tant area  may  help  illuminate  some  of  our 
concerns. 

Section  203(b)  of  the  Committee  Print 
gives  the  Administrator  the  power  to  partici- 
pate in  any  Federal  agency  activity"  which 
may  substajQtlally  affect  the  increases  of  con- 
sumers. The  bill's  deflnitlon  of  "agency  ac- 
tivity" in  Section  401  (4 1  fails  to  set  any 
reasonable  ILmlta  on  areas  of  possible  Inter- 
vention by  the  Administrator: 

■'  'Agency  activity'  means  any  agency  proc- 
ess, or  any  phase  thereof,  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  any  authority  or  responsibility  under 
law.  whether  such  process  is  formal  or  in- 
formal, but  does  not  mean  any  particular 
event  within  such  process (.)" 

In  our  view,  this  definition  is  at  best  Im- 
precise, and  implementation  of  Section 
203(b)  s  mandate  under  It  would  cause  great 
problems  for  adrmniatratlve  agencies  In  gen- 
eral, and  particularly  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  In  performing  its  prosecutorial  func- 
tions. Since  the  Department  would  appear 
to  be  a  "Federal  agency"  within  the  meaning 
of  Section  401(9).  the  Committee  Print 
would  guarantee  the  Admmistrator  the  right 
to  participate  in  decisions  concerning 
whether  or  not  particular  cases  should  be 
filed,  settled,  or  appealed.  No  other  Oovern- 
ment  official  has  that  rii^ht  at  present,  and 
for  good  reasons.  The  exercise  of  proeecu- 
torlal  discretion  is  a  delicate  and  sensitive 
task,  beet  left  to  the  branch  of  government 
choeen  by  Congress  to  conduct  litigation  in- 
volving the  interests  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. See  28  tJ.S.C  §616  This  la  not  to  say 
that  the  views  of  the  Administrator  should 
not  be  heard  by  those  exercising  this  discre- 
tion. .\t  present,  the  views  of  sulmlnistratlve 
agencies  on  matters  Involving  the  regula- 
tory statutes  they  enforce  are  actively  sought 
by  the  Department  as  a  matter  of  course. 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  Depart- 
ment would  not  be  equally  eager  to  hear  afd 
consider  the  views  of  the  Administrator  when 
prosecutorial  decisions  are  being  made  which 


appaar  to  Invoive  the  interests  ot  i 
Section  aiM(O).  however,  would  an  _ 
sarUy  grass  a  statutory  right  to  b«Ii  pv 
tkslpatlon.  and,  coupled  with  Seettoa  M 
(d)**  requiremsnt  that  PMeral  nm/. 
d«ellnatloii»  to  aot  In  response  to  the  AS. 
mlnlBtratora  requests  must  be  justUtod  by 
a  public  written  statement  setting  fortt  ttie 
reasons  therefor,  could  require  dlaeloeore  e( 
the  various  sensitive  matten.  often  toiS  to 
the  Department  In  confidence,  undiMjlni 
the  decision.  At  the  very  least,  theNlcwt.  tlM 
Department  would  urge  that  the  pmHihiM 
o(  the  btU  be  made  Ini^pUoable  to  proseea- 
tortal  or  appeals  decisions  made  by  appro. 
piiste  officers  of  the  Department. 

The  Department  Is  also  opposed  to  thi 
broad  reach  of  section  304  (a)  of  the  bin, 
which  gives  the  Administrator  "standing  to 
obtain  •  •  *  judicial  review  of  any  FmImi 
agency  action  raTlewabte  under  law  and  to 
intervene  as  of  rlgbt  as  a  party  in  any  etm 
proceeding  in  a  court  of  the  United  8tM« 
Involving  tta«  review  or  enforcement  of « 
Federal  agency  action.  If  he  Intervened  er 
participated  in  the  Federal  agency  praeead- 
ing  out  of  which  the  action  araae  or.  If  kt 
did  not  so  Intervene  or  participate,  the  eeiirt 
finds  that  the  result  of  euoh  action  may  Mk- 
stantlahy  affect  the  Interests  of  coosonMn." 

It  Is  unclear  whether  this  provision  wfll 
permit  the  AdnUnistrator.  without  the  au- 
thorisation of  the  Solicitor  Oeneral.-to  (Ue 
a  petition  for  a  "writ  of  certiorari  In  casei  in 
which  he  has  become  a  party.  With  certain 
narrow  statutory  exceptions  (see  28  VS.C. 
3333,  2350).  it  Is  a  well-settled  practice  of 
many  years  standing  that  only  the  Sollettor 
General  appears  for  the  federal  government 
In  the  Supreme  Court.  One  aspect  of  thk 
practice  is  that  agencies,  including  Inde- 
pendent agencies,  cannot  seek  Supreme  Court 
review  without  the  authorization  of  tlM 
Solicitor  General.  This  practice,  we  belle**, 
rests  upon  sound  considerations  of  pnbHe 
policy.  We  think  It  would  create  serknia 
problems  for  aU  government  litigation  befon 
the  Supreme  Court  If  the  Administrator  were 
singled  out  to  permit  him  to  present  his  own 
cases  to  the  Supreme  Court  without  the  au- 
thorization and  supervision  of  the  Solicitor 
General.  The  interests  that  the  Administra- 
tor would  represent.  Invportant  as  they  art, 
seem  no  leas  Important  that  the  Inteiesti 
represented  by  many  other  government  agen- 
cies and  the  policy  considerations  that  re- 
quire those  agencies  to  appear  in  the  Su- 
preme court  through  the  Solicitor  General 
are,  in  ovir  judgment,  equally  applicable  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  (Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency 

In  contrast  to  the  unfettered  grant  of 
authority  to  the  Administrator  to  obtain 
Judicial  review  and  to  intervene  as  a  party 
In  a  court  proceeding  Involving  the  review 
or  enforcement  of  a  Federal  agency  actios. 
we  note  that  there  la  no  provision  in  the 
Committee  Print  comparable  to  H.B.  lOSSS'g 
Section  204(c)(2).  which  allows  the  Admin- 
istrator to  appear  as  amicus  curiae  in  other 
actions  to  which  the  United  States  or  any 
Federal  agency  Is  a  party.  We  believe  thai 
the  Administrator's  authority  (or  lack  of  tti 
to  participate  in  Judicial  proceedings  not 
involving  the  review  or  enforcement  of  Fed- 
eral Agency  action  should  be  speclflcally  set 
forth. 

The  Committee  Prints  grant  of  comp'JJ- 
sory  Information  gathering  powers  to  tne 
Administrator  also  seems  excessively  W]"*^ 
Both  the  Committee  Print  and  H.R.  lOsw 
authorize  the  Adn^nUtrator  to  use  in  any 
Federal  agency  proceeding  to  which  the  pro- 
posed Agency  is  a  party  aU  types  of  compul- 
sory process  and  discovery  devices  avaU^ 
to  any  party  to  the  proceeding  under  tae 
terms  of  the  statute  governing  the  *9^^ 
conducting  the  proceeding.  There  Is  no  diffl- 
culty  with  this  provision,  for  It  only  guaratt- 
tees  tii»t  the  Admlnletrator.  after  Interven- 
tion, will  have  the  same  rights  to  discovery 
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uvi  to  the  use  of  the  host  agency's  compul- 
KTv  process  as  all  other  parties  to  the  pro- 
J^iii^a  But  the  Committee  Print  goes  fur- 
^iraad  extends  In  Section  203(e)  these 
^e  rights  to  the  Administrator  whenever 
Kite nartlclnatlng  in  any  Federal  agency  "ac- 
tMty"  Given  the  great  latitude  of  the  blU's 
iODiUon  of  agency  "activity",  which  has 
been  previously  noted,  granttag  such  rights 
wthe  use  of  compulsory  process  and  other 
discovery  devices  in  advance  of  any  agency 
nroceedlng  would  give  the  Administrator  an 
advantage  not  afforded  any  other  person  or 
offlelsl,  and  would  Jeopardize  the  host  sgen- 
cyt  ability  to  regulate  effectively  m  the 
mftllc  interest.  Moreover,  such  powers  do 
not  appear  necessary  for  the  new  Agency  to 
perform  its  advocacy  function,  since  Section 
2(n(c)  would  guarantee  the  Agency's  access 
to  all  Information  In  the  hands  of  other 
federal  agencies,  and  since  all  the  powers  In 
mieBtlon  would  become  available  to  the  Agen- 
cy as  soon  as  a  formal  proceeding  had  been 
coniraenced. 

ftor  similar  reasons,  the  Department 
veold  recommend  the  deletion  of  Section 
aWfb)  of  the  Committee  Print  In  its  en- 
tuety.  In  essence,  Section  207(b)  would  give 
the  Administrator  the  right  to  compel  any 
peiaon  who  Is  engaged  in  a  trade,  buslnees 
or  Industry  affecting  commerce  and  whose 
lotivttlee  substantially  affeet  what  the  Ad- 
aUnlstntor  determlnee  to  be  the  interests 
of  oonnunars  to  anawer  IntetTogatortws 
undff  oath  "concerning  such  aettvltles  and 
otber  related  informatton."  The  Department 
regards  this  proposal  as  unsound  and  un- 
ntceasary.  The  proposal  Is  unsound,  because 
U  li  at  odds  with  the  ba«lc  premlae  of  the 
iKtilation,  which,  as  we  understand  it.  Is 
tbat  the  inteieats  of  oonsumera  need  more 
ateqiiate  representation  In  the  proceaaee  of 
Mteat  administrative  agency  declolon- 
nwktng.  To  our  knowledge,  the  propoeed 
AgiBcy  has  never  been  intended  to  be  a 
wtde-ranglng  Inveatlgstlve  agency,  em- 
pow«ced  to  sorutlnlM  the  business  pracUoea 
td  any  penon  or  busineae  entity  whoae  ao- 
UvltUs  might  affect  the  Interests  of  con- 
nnan.  Section  307  (b)  would  give  to  the 
Administrator,  who  would  liftve  no  substan- 
tive regulatory  responsUaUlUea,  Inteirogatory 
aiitberlty  far  In,  excess  of  that  possessed  by 
■AT  other  Federal  officUi,  d^^artmeut  or 
agency  slmUarly  situated.  The  grant  of  such 
w^horlty  is  also  uanecessary.  for  by  virtue 
of  the  dlsoovery  procedures  fOMXe  available 
to  Um  Adminlatiator  in  any  agency  pro- 
caediBg  by  Section  203 (e),  and  Section 
a07(c)'«  gtiaxantee  of  aoceaa  to  Information 
klnady  in  the  pnaaennlnn  of  other  ageQcles, 
tba  Administrator  already  has  all  the  Infor- 
mattoQ  g^iherlng  powers  he  would  reason- 
ably need  to-  give  consumer  interests  tiie 
high  quailty  of  repiresentatlon  -and  advocacy 
that  they  deserve. 

The  Department  of  Justice  Is  opposed  to 
the  enaeament  of  8.  1177  In  Its  present  form. 
Sincerely. 

Rauph  E.  Erickson. 
Deputy  Attorney  Generol. 

Offick  op  the  Sbcrxtabt 

or  TsaMSPoaTATioN, 
Wnshington.  D.C,  July  19,  1372. 
Han.  James  B.  Ai.i.aN. 
VS.  Senate, 
Vuhington.  D.C. 

DBAa  Semator  Au.kN:  I  am  happy  to  pro- 
vide you  with  a  list  of  proceedings  and  ao' 
tlvltles  of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
which  might  be  subject  to  Intervention  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  proposed  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  (CPA>.  I  regret  that  we 
v«*e  naabl*  to  provide  this  information  more 
•xpedltlously  but  we  felt  that  It  necessitated 
»ome  communication  with  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  Department  in  order  to  pro- 
^Ma  you  wtth  ft  oomprebenalve  ansver.  "We 
have  enclosed  ooplea  of  the  coomumts  re- 
<*l*ed   from    some    of    the    administrations 


with  llats  of  activities  which  might  be  cov- 
er«d  by  sections  303  and  204  of  the  biU. 

As  you  know,  the  Department  engages  in 
a  great  deal  of  lofonnal  rule  making  under 
section  6S3  o*  tttl*  5,'*UJ3,  Oodd,  Theee  rule- 
making proeeedloga  are  conoemad  prttnaray 
with  safety  in  the  various  modes  of  trans- 
portation, i.e.,  artatJon,  r«a,  hlglxway,  motor 
vehicle,  boating,  sblpptng.  and  pjpdllne.  All 
of  tb««  regiXliiitDry  actlvttlH  would  affect 
consumer  Intsiadta  aa  defined  tn  the  bill. 
However,  the  ddgree  to  which  they  do  so 
varies  widely  and,  a«  a  result,  it  la  dlflicult  to 
make  a  general  statement  as  to  "when  con- 
sumer intenets  would  be  affected  so  as  to 
warrant  Intervention  by  the  Administrator. 
In  some  areas,  sudi  as  the  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards,  aUnost  all  of  the  regula- 
tory proceedings  could  be  considered  to  have 
a  substantial  effect  on  constimer  Interests, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  consumer  safety 
and  cost  of  consumer  goods.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  safety  regulations  are  so  narrow 
in  ae<^e  or  so  Indfireot  In  their  effect  upon 
the  consumer  that  they  would  rarely  have 
more  than  a  Tr»<Ti*»n»i  effect  upon  consumer 
interests.  Into  this  latter  category  might 
fall  such  activities  as  the  PAA's  alni»ce 
reservations  and  air  traflle^  rules. 

The  Department  conducts  very  few  other 
activities  whit*  wtmld  be  subject  to  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Atft  or  wtUch 
would  constitute  an  agency  proceeding  con- 
ducted on  the  record  after  a  hearing.  It 
would  be  meat  unlikely  that  any  of  these 
other  proceedtngs  would  be  considered  as 
subetantUIiy   affecting  consumer   Interests. 

TKe  other  major  category  of  actl'vltles 
which  would  be  subject  to  Intervention  un- 
der section  M8(h)  of  the  legUOstlon  is  also 
rather  dUBcult  to  establish  with  any  degree 
of  certainty.  THe  propoeed  definition  of 
"agency  activity"  Is  so  geBeral  as  to  encom- 
pass a  "WUa  range  at  activities  under  the 
many  statutes  "Whiai  th*  Department  ad- 
mlnlsten. 

"Hie  enclosed  comments  will  provide  you 
with  examples  of  Dejpartment  t>f  Transpor- 
tation proeeedlngs  and  aetlTttles  which 
m^t  be  subject  to  CPA  tnterrentlon.  If  we 
can  provide  "you  any  additional  infortnatton 
or  any  aBa))UfleatloB  on  what  has  been  pro- 
vided herein,  we  "wfll  be  haippy  to  do  so. 
Sincerely. 

JORH  W.  BaawTTM. 

FEDBBAI.   AVUTIOir  AOMSinBTaATIOir 
STnXUAXnsrO 

In  geosEal,  aU  FAA  rul»-maklng  functions 
are  performed  s»b>e<it  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Admlalstcatlve  Procedure  Act.  Those  pro- 
ceedings eub)ect.  to  fi  U£X.  553  include  ths 
proouUgatiou,  revision,  ao>d  anendment  of 
all  rules.  regulatlOELs,  minimum  staodarda 
and  procedures  governing  the  foUowlng: 

General  rule  making  and  enloroemect 
prooedurss. 

Aircralt,  Including  dealga.  maf^^riaU,  work- 
manship, construction,  and.  pcztormance  of 
aircraft,  aircraft  engines.  pn^MllsEs.  appli- 
ances and  parts.  Also  their  malntenaBca 
and  alteration,  Identification  and  reglstra* 
tlon. 

The  certification  of  airmen  and  certain 
non-airmen,  to  ins'ure  possession  of  mini- 
mum qtialtflcatlQBS  with  regard  to  knowl- 
edge, experience,  competency,  medical,  aod 
various  others  as  required. 

Airspace,  Including  the  designation  and 
use  of  Federal  airways,  controlled  airspace, 
reportlrg  points,  special  use  airspace,  the 
establishment  of  Jet  routes  and  area  naviga- 
tion routes,  and  control  of  objects  affecting 
navigable  alrSpaoe. 

AU"  traffic  and  general  t^>eratlng  rules. 

The  certification  and  operations  of  op- 
erators, tacludlng  air  carriers,  air  travel 
cHibs,  and  operators  for  compensation  or 
hire. 

The  certification  and  operations  of  ground 


instructors,  schools,  and  other  certificated 
agenclee. 

The  certification,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  non-Federal  navigational  facilities. 

Airports. 

The  transportation  of  haaardous  mate- 
rials and  other  dangerous  articles  by  air. 

Aircraft  noise  abatement  and  sonic  boom. 

CSSTinCATION 

The  Federal  Aviation  Act  requires  the  Ad- 
ntlnistrator  to  issue  airman  (pilot,  aviation 
mechanic  and  crewmemberi  certificatea; 
type,  production  and  airworthiness  certifi- 
cates for  aircraft,  aircraft  engines,  propellers, 
axid  appliances;  air  carrier  operating  oertlfl- 
oatee  (including  certificates  for  air  carriers, 
air  travel  clubs,  and  certain  other  operators 
for  ooinpensatlon  or  hire) :  navlgaaon  facility 
centlficatM:  sohoot,  repair  station,  and  other 
atr  a^ncy  eertmoates:  and  airport  operating 
certtaoates. 

While,  by  definition,  issuance,  or  denial  of 
siidb  oertifleates  amounts  to  an  "adjudica- 
tion" wlCbtn  the  definition  thereof  In  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  isee  6  U£.C. 
5S1  (6)  (7>  and  (8> ),  such  are  not  adjudica- 
tions "subject  to"  the  provision  of  5  UJ3.C. 
554  which  applies  only  where  a  determination 
is  required  by  statute  to  be  made  "on  the 
record  after  opportunity  for  an  agency  hear- 
ing." Stnea  the  FAAct  does  not  require  a 
hearing  in  the  issuance  or  denial  of  certlfi- 
cates,*  S  U<e.C,  (154  Is  Inapplicable  and  the 
AdmlnlstraSor  of  CPA  could  not  therefor 
intervene  as  a  party  in  such  agency  proceed- 
inga  under  sec.  363(a)  of  the  bill  Again. 
however,  the  broad  language  of  sec  20S(b> 
of  the  bill  appears  to  authorise  his  limited 
participation  in  the  Issuance  or  denial  phase 
of  any  ageney  certlfioatlon  process  if  he 
determines  It  may  substantially  affect  the 
interests  of  consumers. 

CPA  Intervention  under  eec  a03(B)  of  the 
bin  would  apparently  not  be  authorized  -wtth 
respect  to  proceedings  to  amend,  suspend  or 
revoke  any  of  the  above-nnentloned  certifi- 
cates. Except  In  the  ease  of  an  "emergency."" 
section  eOB  of  the  FAArt  does  require  that 
the  holder  of  a  certificate  to  be  amended, 
suspended,  or  revoked  be  afforded  "an  oppor- 
tunity to  ...  be  heard  as  to  why  such  cer- 
tlfleatdS  should  not  be  amended  .  .     etc." 

Hbwtwer.  this  would  Viot,  In  our  opinion, 
bring  such  proceedings  within  the  operation 
of  sec  308(a>.  CPA  could  participate  therein 
to  the  extent  provided  In  308(b) .  Also,  a  ded- 
slOB  adverse  to  the  certificate  holder  may  be 
appealed  to  the  NTBB.  whose  proceeding 
(wliich  requires  a  hearing)  would  apparently 
be  subject  to  Interventlan  by  the  CPA  under 
sec.  203(a)  of  the  bill. 

Odporbmitty  for  a  formal  hearing  is  af- 
forded In  om-  enforcement  proceedings  in- 
volving certlflcatee  of  aircraft  reglstrmtton 
issued  under  Title  V  of  the  Peaeral  Aviation 
Aot:  See  Id  CFB  13.S1  et  Beq.  BrleSy,  theee 
limnssfllTigs  Involve  the  suspension  or  revo- 
cation of  such  certificates  for  any  cause  that 
I  inslres  the  alraraft  InsUgHile  for  reglstrm- 
ttaa.  Althoeigta  hearings  in  such  cases  arc  not 
requliBd  by  stsituta,  they  are  provided  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Admin. 
istratlvB  Proeedure  Act.  Such  proceedings 
would  not  spr^*"^  to  be  wttliln  the  operatloo 
of  sec.  30S<s>  of  the  bUl.  -unless  that  aeetton 
be  mtesi^reted  as  autborlilng  CPA  inter- 
vsBTtlon  In  any  proceeding  ""conducted  on  the 
record  after  opportunity  for  hearing," 
whether  or  not  such  Is  required  by  statute, 
la  aqy  case,  sec.  309  (b)  pwUctpatton  would 


1  Under  sec.  602(b)  of  the  FAAct.  an  appU- 
cant  for  Iseaanee  or  rene'wal  of  an  airmati 
certificate  whese  application  is  denied  is 
entitled  to  a  hearing  "upon  review  of  the 
denlai>'tor<  the  Naklonal  Transportation  fiaf  ety 
Board:  Piasimmbly.  the  Board's  adJudieaUon 
proceeding  would  thus  be  open  to  Interven- 
tion by  CPA  under  sec.  203(a)  of  the  bUl. 
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tM  autbortaad  with  rwp«ot  to  th«M  prooMd- 

IngB.  

crrBXB  AODtcT  M.'riTmis 

llicra  are  numaroui  functions  of  FAA 
which,  iiltbough  tb«y  do  not  I&U  Into  the 
olftM  of  torxoMl  proo— dtngi  In  which  tha 
OPA  might  lntervan«  undar  a*c.  303 (a)  of 
tbm  bill,  neT«th«le«a  amount  to  "agency 
aotlrltlea"  In  which  the  OPA  may  participate 
to  the  extent  described  In  aeo.  a08(b)  of  the 
but  By  definition  in  wc.  401(4)  of  the  bill. 
"■Cenoy  aotlTlty"  Includes  "any  agency  proo- 
ew.  or  any  phase  thereof,  conducted  pursuant 
to  any  authority  or  responsibility  tinder  law, 
whether  such  prooees  Is  formal  or  Informal, 
but  does  not  mean  any  particular  erent  wlth- 
m  such  procsB." 

The  Umlttnc  affect  of  the  last-mentioned 
daAiUtlonal  caveat  regarding  "any  particular 
•vent"  Is  entliely  unclear.  We  find  It  concep- 
tually dllBcult  to  separate  any  agency  "proc- 
eas"  from  the  particular  events  which  it 
r«Ti|iines  To  cite  only  one  example,  how  la  It 
possible  to  Isolate  a  single  eveint  In  the  proo- 
em  by  which  determinations  are  reached  as 
to  whether  agency  records  will  be  released  to 
the  public  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act   (0  n.SX!.  683)7 

Applying  to  the  proposed  bUl  a  literal  con- 
struction. It  appears  to  us  that  sec.  203(b) 
thereof  ouU  acroes  vlrtuaUy  every  activity 
of  this  agency,  formal  or  Informal,  that  doee 
not  faU  within  Its  formal  nilemaklng  or  ad- 
judkiaUve  functions.  Carrying  sec.  30S(b) 
to  Its  logical  conclusion,  the  Administrator 
of  CPA  might,  sswuming  he  makes  the 
requisite  determlnaUon  that  the  intereets  of 
consumera  may  be  subetantlaUy  affected 
thereby,  "participate"  to  the  extoit  de- 
scribed in  sec.  303(b)  of  the  blU  In  any  of 
the  following  PAA  aoUvlUes: 

The  administration  of  grants  under  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970. 

Agency  procurement  In  establishing  air 
Ukvlgatlon  facUltiee  and  for  reeearch  and 
development. 

Coilaotlon  and  publication  of  information 
lelattve  to  dvll  aeronautics.  Including  ad- 
visory circulars,  aeronautical  maps  and 
charts,  and  technical  study  guides  for 
airmen. 

Formal  and  informal  proceedings  wherein 
VJB.  poaltlons  are  developed  for  interna- 
tional n^eetings  on  civil  aviation  matters. 

Activities  of  the  National  Airspace  Sys- 
tem Program  Office  (NASPO),  which  Is  re- 
sponsible for  comprehensive  long-range 
pliynntng  and  development  with  reepect  to 
airspace  usage. 

Oeneral  policy-making  decision  processes. 

T,Tirr  or  COAVr  OtJABB  PsOCXHHlfoe  0»  IMTSS- 

i»r  TO  THS  CoNsintx*  PaoTKTioN  Aqkxct 
UifDsa  8. 11T7.  3Bcno»i  303 
I.  Pormallaed  Proceeding. 

a.  ruMeefllnn  subject  to  the  AdnUnistra- 
Uve  Procedure  Act,  S  TT.S.C.  663,  664,  66«  or 
687. 

Bule  Making  Proceduree  under  the  Boating 
Safety  Act.  46  0.S.C.  1461  et  se<).,  and  under 
the  i>ife  Saving  Equipment  Program,  40 
U.a.O.  481,  438  et  al. 

b.  rTrK'f^'"c*  other  than  thcee  subject  to 
the  above  AJ>-A.  sections,  but  conducted  on 
the  reoord  after  opportunity  for  hearing. 

Tha  Coast  Otiard  conducts  no  such 
proceedings  slgnlflcanUy  affecting  the 
oonsumer. 

n.  Informal  Activities. 

The  Boating  Safety  challenges  dispute 
procedures,  40  U.S.C.  1404. 

Boating  Safety  Council  proceedings,  46 
XJA.C.  14«a. 

Marine  Safety  OouncU  proceedings  which 
affect  regulations  under  either  the  Boating 
Safety  or  Life  Saving  Bqulpment  Program. 

Life  Saving  Equipment  Approval  proceed- 
ings. 40  U.S.C.  481.  488,  et  al.,  and  40  CPJl. 
parts  160-164. 


PB»3UlL  BUHWAT  AsltUnSTSATIOK 

PaiagnHI>b  1.  a. 

(1)  Prooeeding.  looking  totoartU  the  Usu- 
anot,  revooation,  or  modifloation  of  provi- 
Hoiu  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Regulatioru 
(4i  CFR  Partt  391-397).  These  proceedings 
constitute  Informal,  legislative-type,  rule 
making  and  are  goveriied  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  6  TT.S.O. 
668.  The  FHWA  Procedural  Rules,  40  CFB 
Part  888,  "Any  interested  person  may  par- 
ticipate in  rulemaking  proceedings  by  sub- 
mitting comments  in  writing  containmg  in- 
formation, views,  or  arguments."  49  CFR 
388.17(a).  On  rare  occasions,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety  (to  whom 
rulemaking  authority  has  been  delegated) 
authorlzee  the  holding  of  a  legislative-type 
public  hearing  for  the  pressntatlon  of  views 
by  Interested  parties  on  a  proposed  rule- 
TT^ung  action.  We  frequently  have  the  ben- 
efit of  participation  by  Interested  Oovern- 
ment  agencies  In  these  rulemaking  proced- 
ings.  For  example,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  recently  submitted  comments  to  our 
Docket  MC-13  upon  a  rule  that  affects  the 
loading  of  com.merclal  motor  vehicles.  We 
would  welcome  the  participation  of  any  other 
Interested  Oovemment  agency.  Including 
any  new  Consumer  Protection  Agency,  if 
one  were  created. 

(2)  Ce**e  and  deeitt  proceeding*  againtt 
motor  oarriera.  In  theee  proceedings,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Motor  Carrier  Safety  preeents  evi- 
dence relating  to  the  compliance  by  a  named 
motor  carrier  with  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety 
Regulations  and  the  Hauudous  Materials 
RegiUations  with  the  objectives  of  having 
the  Federal  Highway  Administrator  enter  an 
order,  under  section  304(c)  of  the  Inter- 
state Cconmsrce  Act  requiring  the  carrier  to 
cease  and  desist  from  violations  of  the  regu- 
lations. These  proceedings  are  governed  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Prooe- 
dtire  Act  relative  to  formal  adjudications,  5 
n.S.C.  664  and  666.  Our  Procedural  Rules  are 
found  In  48  CFB  Part  3S6.  They  provide  that, 
"At  any  time  before  the  date  set  for  the 
hearing  to  begin,  any  person  may  petition 
the  hearing  examiner  for  leave  to  inter- 
vene. •  •  •  Unless  the  hearing  examiner's 
order  statee,  otherwise,  a  party  who  has  been 
granted  leave  to  Intervene  is  a  party  for  the 
purpose  of  all  subsequent  proceedings."  40 
CFR  386.14.  Although  It  would  be  highly 
unusual  for  any  party  other  than  the  carrier 
and  the  Bureau  to  participate  in  a  cease  and 
desist  case,  we  see  no  reason  why  a  Con- 
sumers Protection  Agency  with  relerant  evi- 
dence to  submit  could  not  do  so. 

(8)  Bridge  toll  review  proceedings.  Under 
certain  statutee,  principally  33  US.O.  484 
and  38  U.S.C.  626,  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  la  authorl«ed  to  determine 
whether  tolls  on  certain  Interstate  bridges 
ajul  brldgee  that  span  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States  axe  Jxist  and  reasonable. 
The  AdminlsArator  la  authorized  to  pre-' 
scribe  Just  and  reasonable  rates  of  toll  In 
those  cases  where  be  finds  that  the  ratee 
charged  by  the  owner  or  operator  of  the 
bridge  are  either  unjust  or  unreasonable. 
Procedures  for  review  of  toll  rates  are  also 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  relating  to  fwrnal  ad- 
judication, 5  use.  564,  566-558.  Since  the 
toll  ratee  charged  by  bridge  owners,  prto- 
clpally  those  in  major  metropolitan  areas, 
have  an  Impact  on  conunuter  transportation 
costs,  we  normally  ftnd  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sumer Interest  in  these  proceedings.  Our 
Procedural  Rules,  48  CFR  Part  310,  provide 
for  the  flUng  of  a  complaint  by  any  Intereet- 
ed  person,  40  CFR  310.3  and  'or  an  un- 
restricted right  of  Intervention  by  any  In- 
twested  person,  48  CFR  310.9.  The  Federal 
Highway  Administration  n<»inally  partlc- 
ipctee  in  theee  cases  In  the  role  of  public 


oounsel.  However,  there  would  tppeat  to  bs 
no  valid  reasons  why  a  Constuner  Protsettaa 
Agency  oould  not  also  participate  u  aa  sa. 
vooate  for  the  oonsumer  intwest  In  tiiMs 
proceedings. 

Paragraph  1.  b. 

Since  the  Secretary  has  to  give  his  ap. 
proval  to  them,  the  public  hearings  re> 
quired  by  23  U.S.O.  128,  would  fall  uadw 
the  deecrlptlon  provided  by  Senator  AUsat 
letter  since  they  are  of  a  quasl-leglalattw 
type.  By  virtue  of  PPM  20-8,  the  Fedand 
Highway  Administration  provides  In  Ua- 
plemexxUng  that  section,  thait  both  a  loo^ 
tlon  and  design  public  hearing  be  held.  Ttt 
ptirposs  at  theee  hearings  are  "to  give  sU 
Interested  persons  an  opportunity  to  beccne 
fully  acquainted  with  highway  proposals  ot 
concern  to  them  and  to  expnee  their  vlem 
at  thoee  stages  of  a  propoaal's  development 
when  the  flexibility  to  ttapozui  to  theee  vlsm 
still  exists."  Since  the  effecu  that  a  highway 
wlU  have  on  the  "social,  economic,  and  aa> 
vlronment"  of  a  community  are  ilamiaiad 
at  theee  hearings,  they  should  afford  tits 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  an  opportunity 
to  intervene  as  an  advooats  for  the  oonsuaMr 
at  a  point  when  it  will  be  most  algnlflcanUy 
fslt. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  any  hearings  or  nil^ 
TTufr^iTig  deciatons  afleoting  the  consumer 
that  the  Federal  Highway  AdmlnlstraUoa  la 
intereeted  in  Involving  labor  and  civil  rtghta 
are  condnoted  by  the  Department  ot  lainr, 
Bqiial  Employment  Opportunity  ootnmlasim 
and  other  agenciee. 

Paragraph  2. 

One  type  of  "agency  proceeding"  In  wbli9i 
this  agency  la  Involved  which  would  be  nd>> 
ject  to  the  APA  would  be  the  FHWA  mla* 
making  process — agency  memoranda  wbldi 
as  defined  by  6  V3.0.  681(4)  are  classed  as 
rvilee.  Such  memoranda  are  "agency  atste 
ment(8]  of  general  or  particular  appllcahtlHy 
and  future  effect  designed  to  Implement,  la- 
terpreit,  or  preecrlbe  law  or  policy  .  .  .  or  . . , 
procedtire,  or  praotioe  requirements  ot  aa 
agency." 

However,  6  UB.O.  563  specifically  provldaa 
that  the  rulemaking  section  does  not  apply 
where  there  la  Involved: 

"(3)  A  matter  relating  to  agency  man* 
agement  or  petscnnel  or  to  pubUc  property, 
loans,  (rroiUa,  benefits,  or  oontvaeta." 

6  XJJB.O.  668  (b),  also  proTldss  that  "K- 
cept  when  notice  or  hearing  la  required  by 
statute,  this  subseotlon  doss  not  apply— 
(A)  to  interpretative  rulaa  cd  agency  orga- 
nization, procedure,  or  practice.  .  .  ." 
Therefore,  the  vast  majority  of  WHWA  mem- 
oranda would  be  exempted  from  the  rule* 
m».iring  provisions  becauss  they  are  ettbsr 
"Interpretative  rules,"  "general  statements 
of  policy,"  antd  moet  especially,  "rules  of 
agency  organization  or  procedtire." 

Nationai.  RmawAT  Tiannc  Sanrrr 

ADHmiSTKATIOy 

I.  Stattitorlly-authorlBed  proceedings  sub- 
ject to  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 

National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1060    (16  U.B.C.   1881   et  aeq.) 

Rulemaking — Standards  and  regulatlona 
relating  to  motor  vehicles  and  motor  ve- 
hicle equipment.  Importation,  certification, 
defect  reporte,  consumer  Information,  the 
identification  and  record  keeping,  tire  uni- 
form quaUty  grading  system,  and  tire  re- 
tread limitation  and  such  other  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  deems  neees- 
sary  to  carry  out  the  Act 

1.  Petitions  for  rulemaking 

2.  Notices  of  proposed  rulemaking 

8.  Petitions  for  extension  of  time  for  coot- 
ment 

4.  Final  rules 

6.  Petitions  for  reconsldsrmtloii 

n.  Statutortly-authorised  trafflo  actavlttaa 
other  than  thoee  listed  under  I 
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A.  National    Traffic    and    Motor    Vehicle 

"Tp^M  meetings  to  assist  rulemaking 
i  SpoWtment  of  members  of  National 

urttfV&s  Safety  Advisory  OouncU 
n  nmnr— *•  and  development 
i  DeSdon  to  seek  civil  penalty  or  in- 

'''^"'S^on  to  compromise   civil   penalty 
«■  iBspeotlon,    and    InvestigatlMi    to    en- 
fnM  rales  and  regulations 
^Decision  to  disclose  information  reUtlng 
t«  a  safety  defect 

t.  Determination  of  the  existence  of  a  da- 
ta! leUted  to  motor  vehKfle  safety 

B.  laauanoe  of  a  consumer  protection  b«l- 

10  Planning,  designing  and  constructing 
jj,-"— t.   and  development  and  compliance 

faeillttes 
BTHlghway  Safety  Act  of  1066  (28  U3.C. 

Ml  etseq.) 
1.  Promulgation  of  uniform  highway  safety 

Ptoarams  standards 

aT  Waiver  of  standard  to  permit  experl- 
mmtal,  pilot  or  demonstration  project 

8  Waiver  of  requirement  that  40  peroen- 
tom  of  section  402  federal  funds  go  to  com- 
munities 

4.  Decision  not  to  apportion  section  403 
fadint  funds  to  noncomplylng  Statee 

6  Decision  to  make  10  peroentum  reduc- 
tion in  federal  highway  construction  funds 
at  nonoomi^ylng  Statee 

8.  Suspension  of  highway  construction 
ftmd  penalty 

7  Determination  that  provisions  of  chap- 
ttr  I  of  title  23,  UB.C.  are  Inapplicable  to 
cbspter 4 

8.  Beeearch  and  development 
9!  Appointment  of  members   of   National 
Hl^way  Safety  Advisory  Committee 

OUaw  Mass  TtANsrosTATiON  Admiwibteation 

The  urban  Mass  Transportation  Admlnls- 
trstlon  (UMTA)  administers  the  Federal  pro- 
psm  of  grant  and  loan  assistance  to  States 
and  local  public  bodies  desiring  to  acquire, 
construct,  extend  or  Improve  publicly  or  prl- 
vately  owned  urban  mass  transportation  sys- 
tama,  as  authorlnd  by  the  Urban  Mass 
TlaiiaporUtlon  Act  of  1964  as  amended  (49 
UJ5.C.  1 1601  et  seq.) .  That  program  includes 
tlie  following  major  activities : 

Orants  and  locuis  for  capital  Improvements 
to  urban  mass  transportation  systems. 

Loans  for  the  advance  acquisition,  of  land 
expected  to  be  needed  for  such  systems. 

Beeearch,  development  and  demonstration 
projecu  In  aU  phaaee  of  urban  mass  trans- 
portation. 

Orants  for  planning  of  urban  mass  trans- 
portation systems  and  Improvements  thereto 
(technical  studies) . 

Grants  for  university  level  research  and 
training  In  urban  transportation. 

Orants  to  finance  university  fellowships  for 
managerial,  technical  and  professional  per- 
•onnel  In  the  urban  mass  transportation 
field. 

These  activities  are  not  subject  to  the  for- 
mal "rule-making"  requirements  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  (6  UJB.C.  {  563 
(a)  (2).  UMTA  doea  not  engage  In  "adjudi- 
cattoQ"  as  described  In  5  UB.C.  !  664,  nor  Is 
there  any  requirement  In  the  UMT  Act  that 
any  determination  be  made  on  the  record 
after  opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing.  Sec- 
tion 14(c)  of  the  UMT  Act  (40  UB.C. 
i  1810(c))  authorizes  agency  environmental 
hearings  which  would  be  subject  to  5  UB.C. 
1 666.  but  only  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
netxd  of  environmental  hearings  required  to 
be  held  at  the  local  level  Is  Inadeqxiate  to 
permit  him  to  make  the  requisite  environ- 
mental findings.  This  has  never  happened 
and  is  not  considered  likely.  Hence,  the  hear- 
ing and  review  proceduree  set  forth  in  sec- 
tions 566  and  567  do  not  apply  to  UMTA, 


and  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  OPA  to 
intervene  or  seek  review  under  section  206 (a) 
of  6.1177. 

SecUon  208(b)  of  B.  1177  probably  would 
authorise  OPA  to  Interrvns  In  agency  ac- 
tions pursuant  to  ths  above -listed  activ- 
ities, such  as,  tat  example,  approving  or  dis- 
approving grant  or  loan  applications,  making 
planning  and  environmental  findings,  deter- 
mining net  project  cost  pursuant  to  section 
4(a) ,  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor of  fair  and  equitable  arrangements 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  Interests 
of  employeee  affected  by  a  project,  etc. 

DsTAaTicxm'  or  Hkalth, 

EiircrcATioir  ajtd  Wxixabx, 
Baltimore.  Hd.,  Jutg  17,  1972. 
Hon.  Jamss  B.  Allxn, 
VS.  Senate, 
Waahini/ton,  D.O. 

DxAS  SXNATOE  Ar.T.BN:  In  replying  to  your 
letter  of  Jvme  8,  I  am  assmnlng  that  the  In- 
tereet  of  the  Oovernment  Operatiotu  Oom- 
mVttee  in  relation  to  Senate  Bill  &.  1177  Is  in 
thoee  proceedings  and  activities  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  which  relate  to 
members  of  the  public  in  a  consumer  capac- 
ity. Our  proceedings  and  activities  m  ad- 
ministering the  cash  benefit  programs,  1^., 
retirement,  survivors  and  disability  bene- 
fits, are  baaed  on  individual  earnings  records 
and  on  ascertaining  on  an  individual  basis 
for  each  claimant  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements for  entitlement  to  benefits  set 
forth  m  the  Social  Security  Act.  Viewed  In 
this  light  theee  proceedings  and  activities 
can  scarcely  be  of  Intereet  from  a  consumer 
standpoint. 

Our  proceedings  and  activltlee  in  admin- 
istering the  health  Insurance  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  of  some  Interest  to  your  committee 
m  Its  dellberattona  on  S.  1177.  FoUowing  Is 
a  brief  description  of  thoee  proceedings  and 
activities. 

1.    rOBMALIZXD    PSOCXXDOraS 

a.  Rule  Making — Pursuant  to  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare all  propoeed  rules  and  regulations  are 
required  to  be  published  in  accordance  with 
the  public  participation  provisions  of  S  UB.C. 
563  and  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Register  Act,  44  UB.C.  1601  et  seq. 
Moreover,  the  Secretary  has  directed  that  the 
exceptions  provided  In  5  UB.C.  563  are  to  be 
ussd  sparingly  in  emergencies  c^  where  pro- 
posed amendments  cover  only  minor  tech- 
nical matters  (38  Federal  Register  2632) . 

Health  insurance  regulations  are  contained 
In  Regtilations  No.  6  of  the  Social  Security 
AdmlnistraUon  (Title  20  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  Chapter  m.  Part  406).  Thass 
regulations  are  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  aind  Welfare  under 
authority  conferred  by  Section  1871  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  UB.C,  1886  hh)  and 
specify  the  conditions  and  procedures  for 
entitlement  to  and  payment  of  health  in- 
surance benefits,  conditions  for  participation 
by  providers  of  health  serrlcee,  procedures 
for  the  ccdLectlcMi  of  premiums  for  medical  in- 
surance benefits,  procedures  for  appellate 
proceeeea,  conditions  for  agreements  with 
carriers  and  Intermediaries,  etc. 

b.  Hearings  and  AppecUa — Section  1889(b) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  UB.C.  138B  ff. 
(b) )  provides  for  a  hearing  "to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  Is  provided  by  section  206(b)  of  (the 
act) "  In  the  case  of  determinations  as  to  en- 
titlement to  health  Insurance  benefits  and 
as  to  the  amount  of  hospital  insurance  ben- 
flu  where  the  matter  In  controversy  is  $100 
or  more.  (Section  306(b)  of  the  act.  (43  UB.O. 
40e(b)  provldee  that  a  claimant  or  a  sur- 
vivor or  dependent  upon  rquest.  and  on 
showing  In  writing  that  a  decision  of  ths 
Secrwtary  may  prejudice   a  right,   shall  be 


given  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing.) 

Section  180»<c)  of  the  act  (42  UB.O.  1888 
ff.  (c) )  provtdss  a  hearing  right  for  any  In- 
stitution or  agency  dissatisfied  with  the  Sec- 
retary's determination  that  it  Lb  not  a  pro- 
vider of  services  or  to  terminate  his  agree - 
mant  with  a  provider  to  the  same  extent  as  is 
provMad  by  aeotloa  306  (b) . 

HssBlags  pursuant  to  Section  206(b)  and 
Saotloos  1808  (b)  or  (c)  of  the  Sodal  Se- 
curity Act  are  conducted  under  procedures 
wlilcb  ooiifonn  to  the  requirements  of  6 
UBX}.  880,  687.  Such  hearings  are  presided 
over  by  a  hearing  «T«Tnir>— ■  of  the  Bureau  of 
Hearings  and  Appeals,  who  U  appointed  in 
aooocdanea  with  A  UB.O.  8106. 

By  TsgulAtlOD  pcoelalon  haa  been  made  for 
rvrlev  o(  a  hearing  axamlaer  decision  by  ths 
Ai^aals  Oounell  of  the  Bui«au  ot  Hearlnga 
and  Appeals  at  the  request  of  a  party  or  at 
the  aotloa  at  the  Appeals  OouncU.  {Bto- 
tkMS  4M.8S.  4O4.047  of  Regulations  No.  4 
of  tha  Bodiil  Security  Administration,  ao 
CFR  404.B4fr-4v4.847.) 

WltH  respect  to  tha  Sup;Aemantary  Med- 
ical Insurance  Banaflts  Program,  section 
184a(b)(8)(0)  (42  UB.O.  188Bu(b)  (8)  (O) ) 
provides  that  the  contract  entered  into  be- 
tween the  carrier  and  the  Secretary  at 
Health,  Edaoatlon  amd  welfare  must  provlds 
for  "proeedurss  pursuaat  to  which  an  (sn- 
roUad)  iadlrldual .  .  .  will  ha  granted  an  op. 
portuBl^  for  a  fair  hearing  by  the  carrier 
whan  requests  for  payment  .  .  .  with  reepaot 
to  servloss  f  umlsbad  him  are  denied  or  are 
not  acted  upon  with  reasonable  promptness 
or  when  the  amount  of  such  payment  is  in 
controversy ." 

A  claimant  may  be  repreeanted  by  an  at- 
torney or  other  repreeentatlve  at  his  cbc^ce 
at  all  stages  of  formalised  pnooeedinga.  as 
■weU.  as  In  all  Informal  activltlee. 

3.    QfVOBlCAI.    ACTTVrmS 

These  consist  c^  the  Initial  adjudication 
and  reconsideration  of  claims  for  hospital 
A.ni^  medical  insurance  benefit*.  Initial  deter- 
minations in  hospital  insuranoo  claims  are 
ganarally  made  by  intermadlarles.  who.  undsr 
authority  granted  In  contracts  with  the  Sao- 
retary  tmder  Section  1816  of  the  Social  Be- 
cuztty  Aet  (42  UB.C.  1888(h))  and  in  com- 
pliance with  pertinent  lagulattons,  receive 
claims  executed  by  eligible  Individuals  aitd 
forwarded  by  pravtders  of  servloee  and  make 
payment  to  tha  provldars.  Notice  of  tiie  da- 
terralnatlons  made,  including  notice  of  the 
rl^t  to  raooostdsratton.  are  sent  to  the  re- 
cipients of  the  servloes. 

An  indtvtdual  illsssiliinsrt  with  the  deter- 
mination made  on  his  hospital  insuranos 
banaflt  elsilm  may  have  his  datm  rsoonstd- 
eied  by  paraonnal  of  the  Admlnlstratloo's 
Bureau  of  Health  Insuranos  and  may  subse- 
quently have  a  hearing  before  a  hearing  ex- 
ammar  if  tha  matter  In  dlsputs  Is  8100  or 
mora. 

DatsrmlnaticKis  in  claims  for  suppla- 
mantary  pv*<'^'  Insoranoe  banaflts  are  mads 
by  carriers  under  agreements  with  ths  Sec- 
retary. Thasa  agencies  are  responslhls  also 
for  any  reoonsldsrattoo  of  stush  determina- 
tions, and  for  granting  fair  heartnga  on  re- 
quest to  which  reference  is  made  above. 

I  regret  the  delay  In  reqjondlng  to  your 
letter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ROBBST  M.  BAXX, 

Oommiaeione'  of  Sooial  SecuHty. 

Sscuarnxs  am  Excram^  COMauasion, 

Washington,  D£.,  JtUf  17,  1972. 
Hon.  Jambs  B.  Au.xr, 
US.  Senmte, 

Nero  SeruiU  Offlee  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DxsB  Sciraros  Aixxx:  This  Is  m  re^mnss  to 
your  letter  of  July  10,  1072.  regarding  8.  1177, 
a  bill  to  establtah  a  Council  of  Oonsumer  Ad- 
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viaers  and  an  tndcpcndant  Gonaunur  Pro- 
tection Agency  iCPAi,  In  which  you  re- 
qxiMtad  a  llat  of  Commlaalon  formal  pro- 
ca«<llngB  and  Informal  actlvltlaa  wblch  would 
tM  cubject  to  CPA  Inwrvantlon  or  partici- 
pation. 

I.  roKUAL  mocrKDiNoa 

In  admlnut«rlng  the  congraaalnnal  man- 
date entrusted  to  the  Commlaalon  under  the 
federal  Mcurltlea  law.  the  Commlaalon  1b 
governed  by  the  prov  talons  of  the  Admin- 
iscraUve  Procedure  Act  (S  CSC  651,  et  aeq.) 
In  lt«  rulemaking  and  adjudicatory  proceed- 
Inga.  For  purpoaea  of  thla  letter,  we  have 
treated  at  rulemaking  proceedlnga  only  thoae 
Involving  the  adoption  and  promulgation  ot 
rules  or  statements  of  general  applicability. 
We  ba,v«  treated  aa  ad]udlfl»tlona  aU  procaed- 
Inga  which  Involve  the  determination  of  apa- 
clflc  matters  presented  to  the  Commlaalon 
Miatlng  bo  Individual  companlea  or  appll- 
c*ats  even  though  varloua  of  the  prooaadlngs 
may  fall  within  the  deOnltlon  of  "rulemak- 
ing '  aa  contained  m  Bectlon  2(C)  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act. 

A  list  of  the  Commlaalon'!  rulemaking  pro- 
ceedings appeara  In  attachment  1  to  this  let- 
ter A  list  of  the  Commissions  adjudicatory 
(troceedLoga  appears  In  attachment  3  to  this 
letter. 

a.  iNroBMAx,  ACTTvrma 

In  addition  to  the  proceedings  discussed 
above,  the  Commission  also  engages  in  cer- 
tain informsLl  activities.  A  daacrtptkui  of 
thase  Informal  activities  ta  set  out  In  Part 
aoa  of  Title  n  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations, a  copy  of  which  la  attached  (attach- 
ment 8) . 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  in  this 
respect,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

William  J.  Ctamr. 

Chairman. 

Skcubities  Act  of   1933 
(16  U.S.C.  sees..  77a-77aftj 

1.  Section  3(10):  To  designate  Informa- 
tion In  a  communication  not  deemed  to  be 
a  prospectus  in  addition  to  that  speclflcaily 
required  by  statute. 

a.  SecUon  3ial  (31  :  To  exempt  from  regis- 
tration, securities  involving  a  stock  boniu, 
pension,  proflt-aharmg  or  annuity  plan 
wfaich  covers  employees. 

3.  Section  3(b)  :  To  exempt  securities  from 
ceglstratton  in  addition  to  those  specifically 
exempted  by  statute. 

4.  Sactton  3(c| :  To  eaempt  from  reglBtz»- 
tlon  securities  issued  by  a  small  business 
mvesUnent  compttny  under  the  Small  Busi- 
nees  Invastm«nt  Act  of  I9fi6. 

i.  Section  8(d) :  To  make  required  infor- 
msbUon  in  the  regiatratlon  statement  avall- 
abia  to  the  public  and  the  pnaes  to  be 
charged  tiMrafor. 

6.  Section  7:  To  esempt  claaaes  of  Issuers 
of  securities  from  Including  certain  types 
of  information  In  registration  statentents 
and  ganeraUy  to  add  to  the  requirements 
for  inXormaUon  In  registration  statements. 

7.  Section  10(a)(4):  TO  authorize  omis- 
sion from  prospectuses  of  Information  other- 
wise required  by  statute. 

8  Section  10(b):  To  authorize  shortened 
prospectuses  relating  to  securities  as  to  which 
a  registration  statement  Is  filed  for  use  in 
connection  with  an  offer  and  prior  to  the 
delivery  of  th»  security. 

d.  Section  10(c) :  To  require  information 
in  prospectuses  In  addition  to  that  spectfl- 
cally  required  by  statute. 

10.  Section  10(d)  :  To  classify  prospectuses 
and  prescribe  form  and  oontents  thereof. 

11  Section  10(e)  :  To  prescribe  slee  of  type 
to  be  used  In  printing  required  portions  of 
the  prospectus. 

12.  Section  10(f):  To  prescribe  ftltng  of 
prospectuses  oonsistlng  of  radio  and  televi- 
sion browkNMts  and  forma  and  prospectuses 


used  in  oflers  and  sales  of  registered  secu- 
rlUes. 

13.  Section  19(a)  :  General  rulemaking 
power — see  question  2  infra. 

Appendix.  Schedule  A. 

14.  Item  25.  To  prescribe  details  and  form 
of  balance  sheet  included  In  registration 
statement. 

16.  Item  26.  To  prescribe  details  and  form 
of  proflt-and-loss  statement  in  registration 
statement. 

16.  Pinal  paragraph.  To  require  Informa- 
tion In  the  registration  statements  of  cer- 
tificates of  deposit,  etc..  comparable  to  that 
required  for  other  securities. 

.Appendix.  Schedule  B, 

17  Item  5.  To  prescribe  details  and  form 
as  to  receipts  and  expenditures  m  registra- 
tion statements  of  securities  issued  by  for- 
eign governments  or  political  subdivisions 
thereof. 

aEcuarnxs  Exchange  Act  of  1634 
( 15  U.S.C.  sees.  78a-78JJ ) 

I.  Section  3(a)  (11)  :  To  add  to  the  defini- 
tion of  equity  securities. 

3.  Section  3(a)  (12)  :  To  add  to  definition 
of  exempted  securities. 

3.  Section  3(b)  :  To  define  technical  trade 
and  acoovmtlng  terms. 

4.  Section  6(a)  To  prescribe  the  form  of 
the  registration  statement. 

6.  Section  6(a)(2)  To  prescribe  data  to 
be  Included  in  an  exchange  registration 
statement. 

6.  Section  8(bl  :  To  provide  for  the  net 
capital  requirement  of  brokers  or  dealers. 

7.  Section  8(c)  :  To  provide  conditions 
under  which  certain  members,  brokers,  and 
dealers  may  hypothecate  ctistomers"  secu- 
rities. 

8.  Section  9iai(6i  To  permit  stabiliza- 
tion, etc..  of  securities  prices. 

9.  Section  9(b)  :  To  permit  puts,  calls,  or 
straddles,  etc. 

10.  Section  9(ci:  To  permit  guaranties, 
etc..  of  puts,  calls,  straddles,  etc..  by  ex- 
change members. 

II.  Section  10(a)  :  To  prohibit  stop-loss 
orders  and  short  sales. 

12.  Section  10(b)  :  To  define  manipulative 
or  deceptive  devices  in  connection  with  the 
purchases   or   .sales    of   securities. 

13.  Section  II (a)  ;  To  regulate  fioor  trad- 
ing and  excessive  trading  by  members  of 
registered  exchanges. 

14.  Section  11(b):  To  permit  registered 
exchanges  to  make  rules  concerning  odd-lot 
dealers  and  specialists  and  to  require  dis- 
closure of  orders  placed  with  specialists. 

15.  Sections  12  (b  I  and  (c)  :  To  provide  the 
form  and  contents  of  applications  for  regis- 
tration of  sectirltles  on  national  securities 
exchanges 

18  Section  12(dl:  To  permit  unissued 
securities  to  be  registered. 

17.  Section  12(f):  To  suspend  unlisted 
trading  privileges  for  classes  of  securities, 
and  to  exempt  securities  which  ha%'e  un- 
listed trading  privileges  from  pro'vlslons  of 
sections  13.  14.  or  16  of  the  act. 

18.  SecUon  12(g):  To  provide  the  form 
and  oontents  of  applications  for  registration 
of  securities  of  unlisted,  publicly-held  Issu- 
ers. 

19.  Section  12(g)  (3)  :  To  exempt  securities 
of  foreign  issuers  from  the  registration  re- 
quirements of  section    12(g). 

20.  Section  12(g)(5):  To  define  certain 
terms  for  purposes  of  section    12(g) 

21.  Section  12(h)  :  To  exempt  any  security 
or  class  of  securities  from  section  12  ig).  or 
from  section  13.  14.  15(d)    or  16 

22.  Section  13(b):  To  prescribe  Informa- 
tion in  periodic  reports  and  the  copies  which 
must  be  filed  and  to  require  certification 
of  financial  statements  contained  therein. 

23.  Section  13(b):  To  prescribe  the  form 
of  periodic  reports. 

24.  Section    13(c)  :    To    require    different 


types  of  reports  for  specified  classes  of  u. 
suers. 

26.  Section  13(d)  (1)  :  To  prescribe  the  fonn 
for  acquisition  reports. 

26.  Section  13(d)(3):  To  prescribe  th* 
form  of  amendments  to  acquisition  reports. 

27.  Section  13(d)(5):  To  prescribe  in^ 
stances  in  which  a  shortform  notice  may  bs 
filed  in  lieu  of  an  acquisition  report. 

38.  Section  13(d)  (6)  (D) :  To  exempt  cer- 
tain acquisitions  from  the  requirements  at 
section  13(d). 

29.  Section  13(e)(1):  To  describe  situa. 
tlons  In  which  a  registered  closed-end  in. 
vestment  company  may  purchase  its  own 
securities. 

30.  Section  13(e)(2):  To  describe  situa- 
tions in  which  persons  controlling  an  issuer 
are  subject  to  section  13(d) . 

31.  Sections  14(a)  and  ib)  :  To  regulate 
the  solicitation  of  proxies  in  respect  of  se- 
curities registered  on  a  national  securltlM 
exchange. 

32.  Section  14(e)  :  To  define  means  to  pre- 
vent fraudulent,  deceptive  or  manipulative 
actions. 

33.  Section  14(f):  To  prescribe  Informs- 
tlou  to  be  provided  when  a  tender  ottet 
results  in  a  new  majority  on  the  board  of 
directors. 

34.  Section  16(b) :  To  prescribe  Infonna- 
tlon  In  registration  applications  of  broker* 
and  dealers  to  prescribe  specified  and  appro- 
priate standards  as  to  training  experience  and 
other  necessary  or  desirable  qualifications  for 
persons  associated  with  broker  dealers  who 
aren't  members  of  a  registered  broker  dealer 
association;  to  classify  broker  dealers  and 
associated  persons;  to  prescribe  examinatlou 
for  associated  persons;  to  prescribe  reason- 
able fees  and  charges  In  the  administration  of 
regulations  governing  associated  persons. 

35.  Section  15(c)(1):  To  define  fraudulent, 
manipulative,  or  deceptive  devices  by  broken 
and  dealers. 

36.  Section  15(c)  (2)  :  To  define  and  pre- 
scribe means  designed  to  prevent  fraudulent, 
manipulative,  or  deceptive  practices  and  fic- 
titious quotations  by  brokers  and  dealers. 

37.  Section  15(c)(3):  To  provide  safe- 
gtiards  with  respect  to  the  financial  respon- 
sibility of  brokers  and  dealers. 

38.  Section  15(d) :  To  provide  for  periodic 
reports  by  Issuers  under  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  who  are  required  to  tmdertake  to  ftl« 
supplementary  and  periodic  Information  and 
to  exempt  securities  not  comprehended  with- 
in the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

39.  Section  15A(a)  :  To  prescribe  the  form 
of  registration  statements  for  associations  of 
brokers  or  dealers  and  data  to  be  contained 
therein. 

40.  Section  15A(f )  ;  To  prescribe  forms  of 
notice  of  withdrawal  of  registered  assocls- 
tlons  of  brokers  or  dealers. 

41.  Section  15A(J) :  To  provide  for  filing  of 
changes  of  the  rules  of  registered  associa- 
tions of  brokers  or  dealers. 

42.  Section  16(b) :  To  exempt  transactions 
of  Insiders  from  recovery  of  short-term  prof- 
its where  not  comprehended  within  the  pur- 
pose of  the  subsection. 

43.  Section  ie(d) :  To  subject  foreign  or 
domestic  arbitrage  transactions  to  provisions 
respecting  short-term  profits. 

44.  Section  17(a) :  To  require  the  keeping 
of  records  and  submission  of  reports  by  per- 
sons regulated. 

46.  Section  23(a):  General  rulemaking 
power. 

46.  Section  24(b):  To  make  Information 
available  to  the  public  and  fix  the  price  to  be 
charged  therefor. 

47.  Section  30(a) :  To  permit  brokers  or 
dealers  to  effect  transactions  on  foreign  ex- 
changes. 

48.  Section  30(b) :  To  prohibit  the  trans- 
acting of  business  in  securities  outside  the 
United  States  where  It  Is  conducted  for  the 
purposes  of  evasion  of  the  act. 
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B— ,JC     UnUTT     HOLDING     COMPANY     ACT     OF 

•^"^  1935 

(15  U.3.C.,  sees.  79-792^-«) 
1   section    2(a)(3):     To    exempt    certain 
.,Lm^c^   companies    from    the    provisions 
«^nmg  electric-utlllty  companies. 
"TZ^n    2(a)(4):     To    exempt    certain 
.LITot    companies    from    the    provisions 
•^"r^^me  gas-utility   companies 
Tl^t^n  3(a.  :  To  exempt  certain  holding 
Jopanles  and  subsidiaries  thereof  from  pro- 

iiaions  of  the  act. 

'Tsectlon  3(b):    To  exempt   certain  sub- 

stdttary    companies    from    provisions    of    the 

"^s  section  3(d) :  To  exempt  specific  classes 
o(  subsidiaries  or   afllUates  from  provisions 

"'a^Sn  5(a)  :  TO  prescribe  the  form  of 
i»ttflc»tlon  of  registration  for  holding  ccwn- 

■"f^tlon  5(b) :  To  prescribe  the  form  of 
raristration  statements  for  holding  com- 
^Siies  and  the  time  for  filing  such  state- 
^nu  to  prescribe  the  documents  and  in- 
^^iHion  to  be  included  therein:  and  to 
'require  certification  of  financial  statements 
contained  therein, 

8  section  5(c):  To  permit  preliminary 
registrations  and  to  set  the  time  af  t«r  which 
i Complete  statement  must  be  filed. 

9  Section  6(b)  :  To  exempt  certain  secu- 
ntles  of  subsidiaries  of  registered  holding 
tMnDftnies  from  the  provisions  of  section 
5T75  the  act.  and  to  require  informa- 
tion concerning  transactions  In  these  ex- 
empted securities. 

To  Section  7(a)  :  To  prescribe  the  form  of 
declaration  for  registered  holding  companies 
or  sulDSldlarles  as  to  transactions  In  their  se- 
curltlss;  to  prescribe  the  information  to  be 
(»nt»ln«d  In  sucii  declarations,  both  that 
required  to  be  filed  under  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  and  additional  infoirmatlon. 

11.  section  7(b)  :  To  fix  the  effective  date 
of  declarations  under  section  7(a). 

12.  Section  7(c)  (1)  :  To  prescribe  typesof 
assets  as  security  for  bonds  of  registered 
holding  oompanies  and  subsidiaries,  the  is- 
suance and  sale  of  which  may  be  approved 
other  than  those  specifically  set  forth  In  the 

ftCt 

13.  Section  7(c)(3):  To  authorize  issue 
md  sale  of  securlUee  of  registered  holding 
companies  or  subaldlarlea  which  had  been 
luthortaed  by  the  oompany  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act. 

14.  Section  9(c)  (2)  :  To  jjrescrlbe  certain 
marketable  securities  which  registered  hold- 
ing companies  or  subsidiaries  may  acquire 
without  approval  of  the  Commission. 

15.  Section  9(c)  (3)  :  To  prescribe  typee  of 
c»mmerelal  paper  and  securltlee,  in  addition 
•X)  those  specifically  set  forth  in  the  aot, 
which  may  be  acquired  by  registered  hold- 
ing oompanies  and  subsidiaries  without  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission. 

16.  Section  10(a)  :  To  prescribe  the  forms 
of  applications  by  registered  holding  oom- 
panies and  subsidlarlee  for  the  acquisition 
of  securities,  utility  assets,  or  any  other  In- 
terests in  a  btislness.  and  to  prescribe  the 
information  to  be  contained  therein. 

17.  Section  10(d)  ;  To  provide  for  the  time 
after  which  the  Conunisslon  shall  be  ordered 
to  approve  an  acquisition  under  section  9. 

18.  Section  11(d)  :  To  provide  for  the  pro- 
poeai  of  reorganization  plans  by  persons  hav- 
ing bona  fide  interests  In  the  reorganisation, 
md  to  define  those  persons,  where  the  Ooai- 
mlsaion  has  applied  for  court  enforcement  of 
section  11(b)  orders. 

19.  Section  11(e) :  To  provide  for  submls- 
itoa  of  plans  for  divestment  or  other  steps 
looking  toward  oompllanoe  with  the  integra- 
tion and  simplification  Ertand&rds  of  the  act. 

20.  Section  11(f)  :  To  provide  for  the  pro- 
posal of  reorganisation  plans  by  persons  hav- 


ing bona  flde  Interests  In  the  reorganisation 
and  to  define  those  persons  In  any  court  pro- 
ceeding m  which  a  receiver  or  trustee  Is  ap- 
pointed for  a  registered  holding  oompany  or 
subsidiary,  and  to  require  approval  by  the 
Commission  of  fees,  expenses,  etc.,  In  con- 
nection with  any  reorganization,  dissolution, 
etc.,  of  a  registered  holding  company  or  sub- 
sidiary. 

21.  Section  11(B)  (3)  :  To  prescribe  requlre- 
mento  for  solicitations  in  reorganizations. 

22.  Section  12(b) :  To  permit  Intercompany 
loans,  extensions  of  credit  or  indemnifications 
within  a  registered  holding-company  system. 

23.  Section  12(c)  :  To  permit  the  payment 
of  dividends  by  registered  holding  companies 
and  their  subsidiaries,  and  to  permit  trsjisac- 
tlons  In  their  own  securities. 

24.  Section  12(e):  To  permit  the  sale  of 
holdings  of  the  securities  of  a  public-utility 
company  or  of  utility  assets  by  a  registered 
holding  company. 

25.  3ectl<m  12(e)  :  To  permit  solicitation 
of  proxies  regarding  any  security  of  a  regis- 
tered holding  company  or  subaldlary. 

26.  Section  12(fl  :  To  prescribe  reports,  ac- 
counts, costs,  maintenance  of  competitive 
conditions,  disclosure  of  Interest,  dtu^tlon  of 
contracts,  and  similar  matters  in  the  per- 
formance of  any  transaction  not  otherwise 
unlawful  by  a  registered  holding  company  or 
subsidiary  company  with  certain  afllUated 
companies. 

27.  Section  12(g)  :  To  prescribe  reports,  ac- 
counts, costs,  etc.,  of  any  afllllate  of  any  pub- 
lic utility  company  In  connection  with  any 
transaction  not  otherwise  unlawfiU  with  any 
company  of  which  It  Is  an  affiliate. 

28.  Section  12(1)  :  To  prescribe  the  form 
and  Information  to  be  Included  In  reports  of 
employees  engaged  In  lobbying  of  registered 
holding  companies  or  subsidiary  companies 
and  to  prescribe  the  form  and  details  of 
monthly  statements  of  compensation  and  ex- 
penses for  these  employees. 

29.  Section  13(a)  :  To  permit  service,  sales 
or  construction  contracts  by  regUtered  hold- 
ing companies  with  associated  oompanies  un- 
der special  or  unusual  circumstances. 

30.  Section  13(b)  :  To  permit  servloe,  sales. 
or  construction  contracts  by  subsidiary  or 
mutual  service  companies  with  associated 
oompanies  and  to  exempt  certain  transac- 
tions from  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

31.  Section  13(0):  To  prescribe  generaUy 
for  purposes  of  section  13  terms  and  condi- 
tions regarding  the  determination  of  ooets 
and  allocations  thereof  among  specified 
classes  al  companies  and  for  specified  classes 
of  service,  sales,  and  oonstructlon  contracts 
for  the  duration  of  such  oontracts,  the  mak- 
ing and  keeping  of  accounts  and  oost  ac- 
(xiuntlng  procedures,  etc. 

32.  Section  18(d) :  To  prescribe  terms  and 
conditions  regarding  applications  for  ap- 
proval as  mutual  service  oompanies,  etc. 

33.  Section  18(e) :  To  provide  for  reports, 
accounts,  etc..  of  oompanies  affiliated  with 
public  utility  companies  In  connection  with 
the  performance  of  service,  sales,  or  con- 
struction oontracts. 

34.  Section  13(f):  To  provide  for  reports, 
accounts,  etc..  of  oompanies  whose  principal 
business  is  servloe,  sales,  or  construction  for 
public  utilities  and  holding  companies. 

35.  Section  13(g):  To  prescribe  the  form 
in  which  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions for  lelgalatlon  routing  to  service  con- 
tracts, etc.,  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
public  and  the  charges  for  copies  of  such 
recommendations. 

36.  Section  14:  To  prescribe  forms  for  and 
information  to  be  continued  In  periodic  re- 
ports of  registered  holding  con4>anies  and 
mutual  service  companies. 

37.  Section  15(a):  To  prescribe  the  keep- 
ing of  accounts,  papers,  record*,  oorreepond- 
enoe,  etc.,  for  registered  holding  ccmpanles 
and  subsidiary  companies. 


38.  section  18(b) :  To  prescribe  keeping  of 
aooounts,  papers,  records,  oorreepowlence, 
etc.,  for  afflllatea  of  registered  holding  00m- 
peinles  or  subsidiaries. 

39.  section  16(c) :  To  prescribe  the  keep- 
ing of  acoounts,  papers,  reoords,  oorrespon- 
denoe,  etc..  for  muttial  service  oompanlee 
and  aflUlatee  of  mutual  servloe  oomp*nlee. 

40.  Section  16(d) :  To  prescribe  the  keeping 
of  acoounts,  papers,  records,  correspondence, 
etc..  for  every  person  whose  principal  busi- 
ness is  the  performance  of  service,  salee.  or 
construction  oontrrKJts  for  public  utility  or 
holding  oompanies. 

41.  Section  16(1) :  To  prescribe  tinlfonn 
methods  of  keeping  accounts  and  of  classi- 
fying or  segregating  accounts,  etc..  for  any 
person  subject  to  sections  18  (a),  (b).  (c), 
or  (d). 

42.  Section  17(b)  :  To  prescribe  the  form 
of  reports  which  ofBoers  or  dlrectau  must 
file  with  the  Commission  ss  to  their  security 
holdings  m  registered  holding  companies 

43.  Section  17(b) :  To  exempt  transactions 
by  insiders  In  the  securities  of  a  registered 
holding  company  from  the  provisions  con- 
cerning short-term  profits. 

44.  Section  17(c):  To  exempt  registered 
holding  companies  or  sutjsldlary  companies 
from  the  rules  against  interlocking  direc- 
torates. 

45.  Section  19:  To  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  States.  State  commissions,  etc  as 
parties  to  hearings  before  the  Commission. 

4«.  Section  20:  General  rulemaking  pro- 
vision. 

47.  Section  22(B)  r  To  prescribe  the  Infor- 
mation th»t  Bhisll  be  made  available  to  the 
public  under  this  act  and  the  prices  to  be 
charged  therefor. 


ImnaTMENT  Compant  Act  or  1940 
(16  UJB.C,  sees.  80a-l — 80a-52) 

1.  Section  2(a)  (20);  To  exempt  persons 
from  the  definitions  of  Investment  adviser. 

2.  Section  2(a)  (38)  :  To  designate  other 
commercial  types  of  secimtles  which  may  be 
classified  as  short-term  paper. 

3.  Section  2(a)  (41)  (b)  :  To  set  dates  for 
asset  valuation  of  Investment  companies, 
to  permit  any  security  of  a  registered  diver- 
sified oompany  to  be  carried  at  cost  when  the 
assets  thereof  are  not  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions provided  for  In  section  5(b)(1);  and 
to  permit  valuation  of  securities  at  cost  or 
other  basts  for  convenience  and  necessity  in 
compllng  with  other  laws 

4.  Section  6(c) :  To  exempt  persons,  secu- 
rities, or  transactions  from  any  provisions  of 
the  act. 

5.  Section  6(d)  :  To  exempt  small  Intra- 
state closed-end  companies  from  any  provi- 
sions of  the  act. 

6.  Section  6(e)  :  To  condition  exemptions 
so  as  to  make  certain  provisions  of  the  act 
applicable  to  nonregtstered  companies. 

7.  Section  8(a)  :  To  prescribe  the  form  for 
notification  of  reglstrtitlon  under  the  act 

8.  Section  8(b)  :  To  fix  the  tUne  for  filing 
and  to  prescrllae  the  form  of  and  the  in- 
formation to  be  furnished  In  a  registration 
statement. 

9.  Section  8(c)  :  To  permit  the  use  of  docu- 
ments and  Information  contained  therein 
filed  under  other  statutes  In  lieu  of  forms 
prescribed  under  the  Investment  Company 
.\ct. 

10.  Section  8(d) :  To  proscribe  for  a  unit 
investment  trust,  whose  assets  consist  of 
securities  of  another  registered  company,  a 
regUtratlon  statement  which  eliminates  du- 
plication of  Information  required  of  such 
other  company. 

11.  Section  10(e) ;  To  prescrllje  periods  in 
excess  of  60  days  during  which  the  provi- 
sions concerning  the  ellgibUlty  of  directors 
may  be  suspended. 

12.  Section  10(f)  :  To  exempt  transactions 
from  the  prohibition  that  no  registered  In- 
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TWtment  oompAny  sbaU  knowingly  purctutM 
or  othcrwlM  »cqulra  certain  a«cuiitlM  dur- 
ing tb«  «zlstenc«  oX  any  underwriting  or 
Mlllng  lyndlcAte  thereof. 

13.  Section  11  (ft)  :  To  prescribe  the  terms 
under  which  »n  offer  or  exchange  may  be 
made  by  e  registered  Investment  company 
or  any  principal  underwriter  ot  such  a  com- 
p«ny  to  a  holder  ot  a  security  of  such  a 
oomptuiy. 

14.  Section  ia(a) :  To  provide  tat  the  pur- 
chase of  securities  on  margin;  participation 
OD  a  joint  or  a  joint  and  several  basis  In  any 
trading  account  In  sectirltles;  and  short  sales 
of  securities. 

15.  SecUon  13  (b) :  To  provide  for  the  dis- 
tribution by  an  open-end  company  of  its 
securltlee  other  than  through  an  underwriter. 

16.  SecUon  17(d)  :  To  provide  for  the  lim- 
iting or  preventing  of  participation  by  a 
registered  compeuay  of  any  company  con- 
trolled by  such  registered  company  on  a 
basis  dlilerent  from  or  less  advantageous 
than  that  of  other  participants.  In  connec- 
tion with  transactions  Involving  afllllates  of 
a  principal  underwriter  for  such  registered 
Investment  company. 

17.  SecUon  17(0(3):  To  permit  commis- 
sions In  excess  of  1  percent  for  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  securities  by  an  affiliate  acting 
as  a  broker  when  the  transaction  Is  effected 
other  than  on  a  securlUee  exchange  or  In 
connection  with  a  secondary  dlstrlbutu  n. 

18.  Section  17(f):  To  provide  for  employ- 
ment of  members  of  a  national  securities 
exchange  as  custodians  for  securities  and 
Investments  of  registered  management 
companies;  to  prescribe  the  safekeeping  pro- 
cedures for  such  custodians;  to  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  portfolio  securltlee  in 
the  custody  of  a  registered  management 
company;  and  If  a  qualified  bank  acts  as 
custodian,  to  prescribe  safekeeping  proce- 
dures for  the  registered  Investment  com- 
pany's cash. 

19.  Section  17(g)  :  To  prescribe  bonding 
requirement  for  officers  and  employees  who 
have  accees  to  securities  or  funds  of  a  reg- 
istered investment  company. 

20.  Section  17(j)  :  To  prevent  fraudulent, 
deceptive  or  manipulaUve  acts,  practices  or 
courses  of  buslneas  by  principal  under- 
writers and  Inveetment  advisers  of  registered 
Inveetnient  companies  and  affiliated  perBODS 
of  such  principal  underwriters  and  Invest- 
ment advtaers. 

21.  Section  18(f)  (1) :  To  permit  periods  In 
exoees  of  3  days  In  which  a  registered  open- 
end  company  must  reduce  Its  bank  borrow- 
ings when  the  asset  coverage  of  Its  bank 
borrowings  fall  below  300  percent. 

23.  SecUon  18(f)  (3)  :  To  prescribe  the  per- 
centage of  outstanding  voting  securities  of 
each  class  or  series  affected  required  for  a 
matter  to  be  effectively  acted  upon  in  con- 
nection with  the  definition  of  "senior  secu- 
rity" for  purpoee  of  Section  18. 

33.  Section  18(1) :  To  permit  exoeptloiis 
from  the  requirement  that  shares  of  stock 
issued  by  a  registered  management  company 
must  be  voting  stock. 

24.  Section  18(j)(l):  To  permit  the  Issu- 
ance by  a  registered  face-amount  certificate 
company  of  securlUee  other  than  the  type 
preecrtbed  in  the  statute. 

2fl.  Section  18(j)(3):  To  permit  the  dec- 
laration, distribuUon,  or  payment  of  divi- 
dends for  a  company  which  has  securiUes 
outstanding  other  than  In  situations  specified 
In  section  18(])(1). 

38.  Section  19(a) :  To  preecrtbe  the  form 
of  written  dleeloeure  where  dividends  are 
from  sources  other  than  Income. 

37.  Section  19(b) :  To  permit  registered  in- 
vestments companies  from  distributing  long 
term  capital  gains  mwe  often  than  once  ev- 
ery twelve  months. 

38.  Section  30(a) :  To  prorlde  for  the  aoUc- 
Itatlon  of  proxies,  consents,  or  authoriza- 
tions regarding  securities  of  a  registered  In- 
vestment company. 


30.  Section  33(b)  (3)  :  To  adopt  rules  pur- 
suant to  section  15(b)  (10)  of  the  Seciiritles 
Exchange  Act  to  provide  for  sales  of  Invest- 
ment company  shares  by  broker -dealers  sub- 
ject to  regulation  under  section  15(b)  (8)  of 
that  Act  at  a  public  offering  price  which 
shall  not  Include  an  excessive  sales  load. 

30.  Section  22(b)  1 3)  :  To  alter  or  supple- 
ment rules  of  &ny  securities  association  to 
effectuate  the  purpose  of  subsection  (b)  In 
the  manner  provided  by  section  15A(k)  (3) 
of  the  Secxiritles  Exchange  Act. 

31.  Section  22(c)  :  To  prescribe,  as  provided 
in  sutJsectlon  (a)  with  respect  to  a  registered 
securities  association,  methods  of  comput- 
ing minimum  prices  at  which  a  dealer  may 
purchase  and  sell  a  redeemable  investment 
company  security,  minimum  periods  of  time 
which  must  elapse  between  sale  and  resale 
of  redemption  of  such  a  security  by  a  dealer 
applicable  to  all  registered  investment  com- 
panies, principal  underwriters  of  and  deal- 
ers in  redeemable  investment  company  se- 
curities, for  the  pvupose  of  eliminating  or 
reducing  so  far  as  practicable  any  dilution  of 
the  value  of  other  outstanding  shares  of  the 
Investment  company. 

32.  Section  22ie)  :  To  prescribe  the  condi- 
tions under  which  trading  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  restricted  or  an  emergency  to  exist  for 
purposes  of  suspending  the  right  of  re- 
demption or  to  postpone  the  date  of  redemp- 
tion of  redeemable  securities  for  more  than 
7  days. 

33.  Section  22if)  ;  To  provide  for  the  re- 
striction by  a  registered  open-end  company 
of  the  transferability  or  negotiability  of  any 
security  which  it  Issues. 

34.  Section  23(b):  To  prescribe  circum- 
stances under  which  a  closed-end  company 
may  sell  Its  shares  for  less  than  the  current 
net  asset  value  of  such  stock. 

3fi.  Section  33(c)  (1 )  :  To  designate  the  open 
markets  In  which  a  cloeed-end  company  may 
repurchase  Its  securities. 

36.  Section  33(c)  (3) :  To  prescribe  the  clr- 
ciimstanoes  other  than  those  specified  in 
Section  33(0(1)  and  (2)  under  which  a 
cloeed-end  company  may  repiirchase  Its  secu- 
rities. 

37.  Section  34(a)  (1)  :  To  prescribe  the  ma- 
terial filed  under  the  Investment  Company 
Act  which  a  registered  Inveetment  company 
may  file  in  lieu  of  materials  otherwise  re- 
quired when  registering  Its  securities  under 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933. 

88.  Section  a4(a)(3):  To  prescribe  addi- 
tional Information  to  be  filed  by  registered 
Investment  companies  for  registration  of  their 
securitlea  under  the  Seciirttles  Act  of  1938. 

89.  SecUon  a4(c)  :  To  prescribe  the  order, 
form,  and  presentation  of  Information  con- 
tained m  any  proepectxis  or  summary  theretrf 
In  respect  to  any  periodic  payment  plan  cer- 
tificate or  face-amount  certificate  registered 
under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933. 

40.  Section  34(d)  :  To  prescribe  the  extent 
and  terms  and  conditions  under  which  a 
transaction  Involving  a  secxirtty  Issued  by  a 
face-amount  certificate  company,  open-end 
company,  or  unit  Investnoent  trust  may  be 
exempt  xinder  the  third  clause  of  section  4(3) 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933. 

41.  Section  34(e)  (3) :  To  prescribe  circum- 
stances under  which  a  prospectus  relating 
to  securities  issued  by  face-amount  certifi- 
cate company,  open-end  company,  or  unit 
Inveetment  trust,  which  varies  from  section 
10(a)  (3)  of  the  Securitlee  Act  of  1933  in  re- 
spect of  the  latest  proepectus  filed  under 
that  act,  may  be  deemed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  Section  10  of  the  Securitlee  Act. 

43.  Section  34(f) :  To  provide  for  registra- 
tion of  securities  Issued  by  face-amount  cer- 
tificate companies,  redeemable  securities  Is- 
sued by  open-end  Investment  companies  or 
unit  Investment  trusts  which  are  sold  In  ex- 
ceas  of  the  number  of  securities  Included  In 
the  effective  registration  statement  oi  any 
such  company. 

43  Section  26 (a)  (2)  (C)  :  To  preecrtbe  rea- 
sonable fees  for  s^lminlstratlve  services  per- 


formed by  a  depositor  or  prtnelpal  «»i^|n 

writer  for  a  unit  Investment  trust. 

44.  Section  37(a)  (6) :  To  prescribe  leaaoo. 
able  management  fees  for  a  maoagemant 
company  Issuing  periodic  payment  plans. 

48.  Section  27(a)  (8) :  To  prescribe  reaaoa^ 
able  fees  for  depositor  or  principal  "t^^iir 
writer  of  a  unit  Investment  trust  whoae  m 
sets  consist  of  seciiriUea  of  a  managemnt 
mvestment   oompany.   where  stieh  fees  m 
payable  by  the  management  company. 

48.  Section  27(b) :  To  grant  exemption  te 
smaller  Investment  companies  Issuing  pert, 
odlc  payment  plan  certificates  from  pro- 
visions  of  section  27(a)(1),  (2)  and  (|) 
regulating  sales  loads  on  periodic  payment 
play  certificates. 

47.  Section  27(d)  :  To  specify  reserve  i«. 
qulrement  applicable  to  underwriters  aait 
depositors  for  periodic  payment  plan  cer- 
tificates in  order  for  such  underwrttew  and 
depositors  to  refund  sales  charges  requUa* 
by  this  subsection. 

48.  Sectoln  27(e)  :  To  specify  the  method, 
form  and  contents  of  the  notice  requliad 
to  be  sent  to  each  periodic  payment  plan 
certificate  holder  who  has  missed  a  spedflsd 
number  of  payments  of  his  right  to  iw 
render  his  certificate 

49.  SecUon  27(f)  :  To  specify  the  method, 
form  and  contents  of  the  notice  which  tbs 
custodian  bank  is  required  to  send  to  certifi- 
cate holders  stating  charges  to  be  deducted 
from  the  projectet  payments:  to  specify  r»> 
serve  requirements  applicable  to  underwrit- 
ers and  depositors  of  companies  Issuing  peri- 
odic payment  plan  certificates  necessary  to 
carry  out  their  obligation  to  refund  sala 
charges. 

60.  SecUon  27(h)(6):  To  prescribe  ruk- 
sonable  management  fees  for  management 
face-amount  certificate  companies  which  In- 
vest In  securities  subject  to  management  fees 

51.  Section  37(h)(7):  To  prescribe  rea^ 
sonable  fees  to  be  paid  to  depositors  for  or 
principal  underwriters  of  unit  invtatmaat 
trusts  or  to  aflUlated  persons  of  such  de- 
poeltore  or  underwriters. 

53.  Section  28(a)  (2)  (G)  :  To  prescribe  ip. 
proprl&te  oontlngency  reserves  for  death  and 
disability  benefits  and  for  reinstatement  of 
rights  of  any  faoe-amotint  oertlflcate  pro- 
vldlng  for  such  benefits  or  rights. 

58.  Section  38(b) :  To  designate  Invest- 
naents  which  are  "quallflad  investments"  f6r 
registered  face-amount  oerttflcate  companlas. 

64.  Section  38(c) :  To  provide  for  deposit- 
ing  and  maintaining  of  the  required  reserves 
of  a  registered  face-amount  oertlflcate  com- 
pany with  a  bank,  and  the  terms  and  oondl- 
tiona  of  such  arrangement. 

56.  Section  38(d) :  To  provide  defermsnta 
In  addition  to  those  described  in  section 
28(d)  for  the  payment  of  face-amoimt  oer- 
tlflcatee  prior  to  maturity  and  to  prescribe 
terms  and  conditions  in  respect  to  such  de- 
ferment. 

56.  Section  30(b)(1):  To  provide  for  the 
filing  of  Informatton  and  documents  on  a 
quarterly  or  semiannual  basis  and  to  keep 
reasonably  current  the  information  and 
statement  of  subject  companies. 

67.  Section  30(c) :  To  permit  filing  with 
the  Commission  and  securities  exchanges 
copies  of  various  reports  required  under  the 
Inveetment  Company  Act  In  lieu  of  thoat 
required  under  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934. 

68.  SectUm  SO(d) :  To  prescribe  the  finan- 
cial contents  of  the  reports  required  to  ba 
transmitted,  at  least  semiannually,  to  stock- 
holders by  registered  Investment  companlaa; 
to  permit  Inclusion  of  an  Item  of  comparable 
character  In  lieu  of  an  Item  which  Is  appli- 
cable or  Inappropriate  to  any  spedflad  type 
of  Investment  company. 

60.  Section  30(e) :  To  require  certiflcatioa 
by  independent  public  accountants  of  finan- 
cial statements  filed  pursxiant  to  sections 
30(a)  and  (d);  to  prescribe  the  information 
such  statements  are  to  contain  with  respect 
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.V-  nature  and  the  acope  of  the  audit  and 
5.2^^  ^U^  <^  ««  accountant.: 
*!JTD^bi^type  of  atatement  ra- 
"*1^  SSTnSpect  to  Wlfioatlon  of  port- 
SjiSi-  bVactual  examlnstlon  or  car- 
!SiMi»  of  the  custodian. 
*^*^1™  31(a) :  To  prescribe  account, 
Jtrii^  other  documents  to  be  mala- 

SS  by  every  ««l-t«!l5^r^'il,°^- 
Swand  by  every  Invaatment  adviser,  da- 
SSoTof  a  Watered  inveetment  company. 
Sdby  ft  principal  underwriter  of  a  regis- 
SL^mpany  other  than  a  closed-end  oom- 

CjWe  shftU  be  preserved. 

fll^Uon  31(c):  To  provide  t^  ^- 
tamlty  in  accounting  principles  and  policies 
S^  followed  by  registered  investment  com- 

•■^Sectlon  33(c) :  To  require  accountants 
Jd' auditors  to  keep  reports,  workaheets^ 
^  other  documents  and  papers  relating  to 
MBlatered  Investment  companies  and  to  make 
SL  same  avftllaWe  for  Inspection  by  the 
Smmlselon  and  to  prescribe  the  period  or 
I^ioda  for  the  retention  of  such  materials. 
88  Section  34(a)  :  To  provide  for  the  de- 
gtrurtlon  of  records  required  to  be  main- 
itoed  under  sections  31(a)  or  33(0). 
^Jr  SecUon    38(a):     Oeneral    rulemaking 

'"JTsectlon  38(b) :  To  permit  incorporation 
bv  reference  of  any  information  or  (locu- 
sts required  to  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
miBlon  under  certain  other  statutes. 

00.  Section  40(b) :  To  permit  an  applica- 
tion verified  under  oath  to  be  admlsalble  In 
wldence  In  a  proceeding  before  the  Com- 
Biaslon  and  to  provide  that  the  record  In 
Buch  a  proceeding  may  consist.  In  whole  or 
in  part,  of  such  application. 

07  Section  40(c)  :  To  provide  for  admls- 
iton  of  parties  In  hearings  before  the 
Oommlsslon. 

08.  Sectton  48(a) :  To  provide  for  exemp- 
tions from  public  dlscloeure  of  information 
fllsd  with  the  Commission. 

0B.  Section  48 (b) :  To  prescribe  Umltatlons 
ind  to  fix  fees  respecting  the  furnishing  of 
ooples  of  documents  and  Information  con- 
tained in  the  Commlaslon'B  public  files. 

Tbust  IifDkimjBi  Act  o»  1989 
(15  X5A.0..  aeca.  TTaaa-bbb) 
1.  Section  808(3)  (B):    To   dealgnate   In- 
formation in  oommunioaUona  not  deemed  to 
be  a  prospeotua   in  addition  to  that  ipe- 
cifloally  required  by  statute. 

X  Section  308(a)  (1) :  To  designate  infor- 
mation and  documents  in  registration  state- 

nUQtBi 

3.  Section  306(c) :  To  designate  contents  of 

prospectus.  v_*w~ 

4.  Section  306(b):  To  prescribe  whether 
pR]q>ectus  or  security  must  be  aooompanlsd 
by  analysis  statement.  ^ 

8.  Sections  307 (ft)  and  (b) :  To  prescribe 
the  form  for  appUcaUon  for  qualification  un- 
te  the  act  and  to  rwjulre  Information  and 
documents  In  addition  to  that  speciflcaUy 
required  by  the  act.  To  provide  for  making 
Informatlan  available  to  the  public  and  the 
(dlaigea  to  be  made  therefor.  To  provide  for 
tha  medium  of  payment  of  the  flOO  due 
under  this  section. 

8.  Section  308(a) :  To  authorize  incorpora- 
tion by  reference  of  documents  filed  under 
other  acts  administered  by  the  Commlaalon. 

7.  Section  308(b) :  To  provide  for  consoll- 
ilatlon  of  documents  filed  and  proceeding  in- 
itiated under  other  acts  administered  by  the 
Oommlsslon.  „_* 

8.  Section  814(a) :  To  provide  for  ^P*^ 
by  the  obligor  to  the  trustee  and  to  the 
Commission.  ^,  ____ 

9.  Section  819:  Oeneral  rulenaaklng  power. 

liJVWTMXWT  AUVMXBS  ACT  OF  19« 

(IB  TJ.8.0.,  sees.  80bl-ai) 
1.  Section  20a(»)  (11) :  1^  exempt  people 
not  within  the  metmlng  of  the  ac*. 


X  Section  308(0) :  To  prescribe  the  form 
and  content  of  applications  for  registxatton 
with  certain  limitations. 

3.  8«JUon  304(a) :  To  prescribe  fom*  f" 
annual  and  special  reporta  by  inveatmsnt 

4.  Section  20e(ft) :  To  exempt  any  peraoo 
or  transaction,  or  any  class  or  d"**  " 
persons,  or  transactions,  from  any  provtiton 
bf  this  titie  or  rule  or  regulation  thereunaw. 

6  Section  310(8) :  To  exempt  from  pubUc 
dlscloeure  Informatton  In  application  fbr 
registration  and  In  reports  filed  by  invest- 
ment advisers.  ^,  ,-. 

e.  Seotton  ail:  General  rulemaking  power. 

SBcuarnss  Act  of  1983 
(16  U.S.C.,  s«ia.  77ar-77aa) 
1    Section  7:   To  dispense  with  ^^°^ 
wrtit»r^«mt.    of    «p«*a    in    h«dship 

°T"3ection    8(8):    To    aoorterate    effective 
date  oif  registration  »t**f°>*°*V„,_rt^  tat 

3.  Section  8(b)  :  To  r^UTP^f^Tj^if 
a  registration  statement  to  »>««™t?f «^ 

4.  section  8(c)  :  To  aooelerat*  •ff««!^*^ 
of  pitwffectlve  amendments  to  reglstratton 

statements.  ^  ^.     _«„^(««_ 

5   Section  8(d) :  To  suspend  the  effective 

neas  of  6  registration  statement. 

T  ^tionl^) :  To  prevent  or  susp«»d 

vise  of  summary  prospeotuaes. 
Anoendlx  schedule  A 
7   Itl^O.-To  pennlt  nondisclosure  of 

any  portion  of  a  oonti»ct  wh«i  »f^^ 
c^uie  would  impair  its  value  and  wouW 
not  be  neceaaary  for  protection  of  Investors. 


Ssctmrnss  Bxchawos  Act  of  1984 

(18  0.S.C.,  sees.  78ar-78]l) 

1.  section  6:  To  exempt  an  «oJ^f»^i^ 
reglsUTwtion  where,  because  of  the  llmi^ 
v^ume  of  ti^naactions  on  such  exchange. 
registration  Is  not  practicable. 

2.  Section  8(e) :  To  grant  or  to  d«y J^* 
istrauon  of  an  exchange  as  a  national  secu- 
rttlsa  exchange.  ._ 

T8^tion8(f ) :  TO  permit  an  exchange  to 
withdraw  Its  registration.  »,.„,«, 

4  Section  11(0) :  To  exempt  an  excha^ 
and  ita  manbera  from  the  P'°'l^°*  °fj^ 
HML  iKal  and  (b)  and  the  rulea  adopted 
Seind«  ^eA  We  ^nlt-d  volu^  of 
transactlDna  on  the  exchange  make  «*?"»- 
SmTf  such  provisions  Impracticable  and 

TaSlS['l3(d) :  (1)  To  accelerate  the  ef- 
tJiS^ot^  registration  of  a  security 
on  i^Sftnge;  and  (2)  to  impose  t«ms  on 
the  withdrawal  of  registration  of  a  securttT- 
6  Section  ia(f) :  d)  To  continue  or  ex- 
tend unlisted  trading  privileges  to  *«»="- 
rlty  and  (3)  and  (4)  to  tennlnate  unlisted 

"^"STn'SS;  (1) :  TO  extend  the  date  for 
a  filing  reqiilred  under  section  12(g) . 

i!aictUm    12(g)(4):    To    a^tjofl".^ 
termination  of  a  reglsU^tlon  under  section 

^0*  Section  13(d)  (6) :  To  permit  the  filing 
of  a  short  notice  rather  than  a  section  13(d) 
acquisition  statement. 

10.  Section  13(d)  (8)  (D) :  To  exempt  cer- 
tain tranaactions  from  section  13(d). 

n  Section  18(b) :  To  accelerate  effeoWw 
date  of  application  for  ™8^5°'I,  "  * 
broker-dealeiv-to  defer  tiie  effective  «!»*•  of 
the  nwisti^tton  of  a  broker-dealer  until  the 
30th  day  after  the  filing  of  an  amendment 
to  the  application  for  registration  where  tte 
amendment  is  filed  before  registration  be- 
comes effective. 

To  censure,  deny  registration  to,  suspend 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  13  months,  or  re- 
^  ^e  wglstMtton  of.  any  broker  or  dealer 
,ipon  finding  that  such  measuMa  *" J^  tte 
pi^  interest  and  tiiat  certain  statutory 
dlsqualifieatolns  exist. 


To  postpone  the  effective  date  of  broker- 
dealer  registration  not  more  than  18  daya. 
pending  final  detennlnatlon  whether  regU- 
tration  shaU  be  denied.  ^  ^    ^ 

To  postpone  the  effeottve  date  of  brt*«r- 
daaler  Mglatratlon  natU  Anal  determination 
on  the  question  of  denial  of  registration. 

To  suspend  broker-dealer  registration  U 
such  suspension  shaU  appear  to  tUs  c<Mnmls- 
slon  to  be  necsesary  or  appropriate  In  ^ 
public  mtereet  or  for  the  protection  of  to- 
vvstors  pending  final  determlnattan  whether 
any  bPcAer-daaler  registration  ahaU  bs  i»- 

To  impose  such  terms  and  oondltions  as 
ths  OnmnHa^nn  may  de«n  neoessary  in  the 
publlB  iatewst  or  for  ths  protection  of  In- 
vMton  upon  withdrawal  of  broksr-deaXer 
registration. 

To  oanoel  regtotratlon  as  a  broker-dealer  or 
at  an  a«>plJaatlon  for  peglstratlon  as  a  broksr- 
dealer  if  such  broker-dealer  is  no  longer  In 
sxjatenoe  or  hM  oeaaed  to  do  business  as  a 
birokar-dsaler. 

la  Section  15A(b)(4):  To  approve  ot 
dliwrt  the  admlaalon  to  or  the  continuanoe 
in  msmlwahlp  of  a  naember  of  a  national 
flseurlttsa  association  m  oertam  cases  wbsra 
such  menrf>er  or  any  oontniUlng  or  oontrcriled 
pesvon  of  such  member  Is  subject  to  certain 

(11  nnnall  ""^^  *""« 

13.  Sectton  16A(h)  (1)  :  To  affirm  to  dia- 
TT.«M  an  Older  entered  by  a  reglstsrad  ascu- 
rmae  aaeoclatlon  in  a  disciplinary  actionby 
such  association  against  a  member  thereof. 

14.  Section  18A(h)  (3)  :  To  oancel,  reduce, 
or  require  the  rsmlssion  of  a  penalty  imposed 
upon  a  member  by  a  national  sectirtttea  as- 

socUtlon.  _.         «.. 

IB.  Seotlon  ia4.(h)(3):  To  review  the 
denial  of  mamtMnblp  in  a  registered  secu- 
rities association. 

16.  awstlon  lBA(k)(l):  To  abrogate  any 
rule  of  a  leglstsred  securttlss  aaeoelation.  if 
It  appeara  to  the  CntnTntsslon  such  sbroga- 
tion  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  assoie  fair 
dsaUng  by  xamobm  and  otherwise  to  jwo- 
t»ct  invevbora. 

17  Section  18A(k)  (2) :  To  alter  or  supple- 
ment the  rulee  of  a  registered  securities  as- 
sociation as  to  certain  ^vedfled  matiten. 

18.  seotlon  18A(I)  (1) :  To  suspend  or 
revoke  the  wgjstraitlon  of  a  registered  eecu- 
rttlee  i— niintlnTi  for  vlcAatlon  of  the  act  or 
rulea  thereunder,  the  faUure  to  enforoe  com- 
pliance with  Ita  own  rulee.  or  other  activity 
tending  to  defeat  purpoeee  of  section  IBA. 

19.  Section  18A(1)  (3) :  To  suspend  ot  ex- 
pel a  m«nber  from  a  poglatered  securities  as- 
sodatton  upon  finding  that  such  member  Is 
subject   to    certain   sUtutory   dlscjuftllflo*- 

tions. 

ao.  Section  18(A)  (1)  (3) :  To  remove  from 
office  any  dlsqual^""^  oflloer  or  director  of  a 
registered  securities  aaaociatiaa. 

ai.  Sectton  19(a)  (1) :  To  suspend  ot  with- 
draw the  r«glstration  of  a  national  secoit- 
tiM  esobange  for  violation  of  the  act  ot  the 
rulee  and  regulations  thereunder,  or  fOT 
failure  to  enforce  compliance  therewith  by 
a  member  or  an  Issuer  erf  a  security  reg- 
istered thereon. 

23.  Section  19(a)  (2):  To  deny,  suspend 
the  effective  date  of,  suspend,  ot  withdraw 
the  registration  of  a  security  if  the  Issuer  has 
faUed  to  comply  with  the  act  ot  the  rules  and 
i^ulatlona  tharsundsr. 

as  SwJtion  19(a)  (3) :  To  suspend  ot  expei 
any  oflloer  or  mwnber  of  a  national  securitlee 
azohange  who  haa  violated  any  provision  ct 
the  act  OT  the  rulea  and  regulations  there- 
under,  ot  who  ha.  eff^rted  any  t"^-^ 
fOT  any  perwjn  he  haa  reason  to  brtlere  la 
tiouang  the  act  OT  the  rules  and  peguUtlona 


»t  aaotlan  19(a)  (4) :  To  «»P«*5"^ 
ranunaruy  for  a  period  not  sKjeedlng  10 
days  in  any  security  regiaterwl  oa  a^J*"^ 
■seurltlea  aaebange.  or  with  the  approFai  of 
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the  President,  to  suspend  summarily  aU 
trading  for  a  period  not  exceeding  90  days 
on  any  national  securltlea  exchange. 

2fl.  Section  19 (b):  To  alter  or  supple- 
ment the  rules  of  a  national  securltlee  ex- 
change In  respect  of  certain  niatters  enu- 
merated In  this  section 

Ptjblic  UTH-rtY  Holding  Compant  Act  or  1935 
(15  UJS.C..  MCt.,  79-79*6) 

I.  Section  2(a)(8):  To  declare  that  cer- 
tain clasaea  of  companies  ahall  not  be  deemed 
electric  utility  companies  and  to  revoke  any 
•uch  declarations. 

2  Section  2(a)(4):  To  declare  that  cer- 
tain classes  of  companies  shall  not  be  deemed 
;a>  utility  companies  and  to  reroke  any  such 
declarations. 

3.  gtoction  a(a)(7)(B).  ttnt  sentence:  To 
declare  a  person  to  b«  a  holding  company 
Irrespective  of  stock  ownership. 

4  Section  a  (a)  (7)  iB),  second  sentence:  To 
declare  that  a  compsmy  holding  stock  in  an- 
other company  is  not  a  holding  company  and 
to  revoke  or  modify  any  such  declarations. 

5  Section  2(a)(8)(B),  first  sentence:  To 
declare  a  person  to  be  a  subsidiary  com- 
panv  Irrespective  of  stock  ownership. 

6  Section  a(a)(8)(B).  second  sentence: 
To  declare  that  a  company  whose  stock  Is 
held  by  a  specified  company  la  not  a  sub- 
sidiary company  of  such  specified  company 
and  to  revoke  or  modify  any  such  declara- 
tions. 

7.  Section  2(a)  (U)(D):  To  declare  that 
any  person  or  class  of  persons  are  affiliates 
of  a  specified  company. 

8  Section  2(b)  :  To  revoke  an  order  declar- 
Ing  a  person  to  be  a  holding  company,  sub- 
sidiary company  or  alBllate  upon  a  finding 
that  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to 
the  issuance  of  such  order  no  longer  exist. 

9.  Section  3(a) :  To  exempt  certain  holding 
compamles  and  subsidiaries  thereof  from 
provisions  of  the  act. 

10  Section  3(b)  :  To  exempt  certain  sub- 
suliary  companies  from  provisions  of  the 
act. 

I I .  Section  3(C):  To  revoke  orders  exempt- 
ing holding  companies  and  subsidiaries  when 
the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  Is- 
suance of   such  orders   uo   longer   exist. 

12.  Section  5(b)  :  To  proscribe  the  form  of 
Initial  registration  statements  for  holding 
companies  and  the  time  for  filing  such  state- 
ments. 

13.  Section  6(b)(1):  To  prescribe  certain 
corporate  or  partnership  documents  to  be 
Included   In   Initial  registration  statements. 

14.  Section  5(b)  (2)  :  To  prescribe  the  form 
and  copies  of  documents  to  be  included  In 
initial  registration  statements  of  holding 
companies  containing  mformatlon  relating 
to  specific  aspects  of  the  business  of  regis- 
trants and  associate  companies. 

15.  Section  6(b)(3):  To  prescribe  addi- 
tional Information  or  documents  to  be  m- 
cluded  to  Initial  registration  statements  con- 
cerning the  relations  between  registrant  and 
associate  companies. 

16  Section  5ic)  :  To  permit  preliminary 
registrations  and  to  set  the  time  after  which 
a  complete  initial  statement  must  be  filed. 

17  Section  5id):  To  declare  that  a  reg- 
istered holding  company  has  ceased  to  be  a 
holding  company  and  to  deny  requests  for 
svich  declarations. 

18.  Section  6ib),  first  sentence;  To  per- 
mit a  registered  holding  company  or  subsidi- 
ary to  issue,  renew,  or  guarantee  certain 
short-term  notes  and  drafts  In  excess  of  5 
percent  of  the  principal  amount  and  par 
value  of  the  company's  other  outstanding 
securities. 

19.  Section  6(  b  i ,  third  sentence :  To  exempt 
securities  of  certain  subsidiaries  from  the 
provisions  of  sections  6(a)  and  7  of  the  act 
and  to  require  Information  concerning  trans- 
actions In  these  exempted  securities. 

20.  Section  7(a)(1):  To  prescribe  certain 
Uiformaclon    and    documents    contained    In 


registration  statements  under  the  Securities 
.Act  of  1933  to  be  Included  I.t  declarations 
regarding  transactions  In  securities  of  reg- 
istered holding  companies  and  subsidiaries. 
21  Section  7(a)(2):  To  prescribe  certain 
additional  Information  and  documents  to 
be  contained  In  declarations  regarding  trans- 
actions In  the  securities  of  registered  hold- 
ing companies  aud  subsidiaries. 

22.  Section  7(b)  :  To  fix  the  effective  date 
of  declarations  filed  under  section  7ta);  to 
require  declarants  to  show  cauae  why  dec- 
larations should  become  effective;  and  to 
permit  or  deny  the  effectiveness  of  such  dec- 
larations. 

23.  Section  7(c)  (1)  :  To  prescribe  types  of 
assets,  other  than  those  specifically  set  forth 
in  the  act.  as  security  for  bonds  of  regis- 
tered holding  companies  and  subsidiaries, 
the  Issuance  and  sale  of  which  may  be  ap- 
proved. 

24.  Section  7(c)  (3)  :  To  authorize  the  Issue 
and  sale  of  securities  of  registered  holding 
companies  or  subsidiaries  which  had  t>een 
authorized  by  the  company  prior  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  act. 

36.  Section  9(c)(3):  To  prescribe  com- 
mercial pai>€r  and  other  securities,  In  addi- 
tion to  those  specifically  set  forth  In  the  act. 
which  may  be  acquired  by  a  registered  hold- 
ing company  or  subsidiary  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  without  approval  of  the 
Commission. 

26.  Section  10(a)  (1) :  To  require  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  applications  for  approval 
of  acquisitions  of  securities. 

27.  Section  10(a)  (2) :  To  require  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  applications  for  approval 
of  acquisitions  of  utility  assets. 

28.  Section  10(a)  (3)  ;  To  require  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  applications  for  the  ap- 
proval of  acquisitions  of  Interests  In  other 
businesses. 

29  Section  10(b)  2d  sentence:  To  impose 
conditions  in  approving  acquisitions  of  the 
securities  of  another  company. 

30.  Section  10(d)  :  To  provide  for  the  time 
after  which  the  Commission  shall  approve 
or  deny  an  application  for  the  acquisition  of 
securities,  utility  assets,  or  Interests  In  other 
businesses 

31.  Section  10(e)  :  To  prescribe  terms  and 
conditions  resjjectlng  authorizations  to  ac- 
quire securities  or  utility  assets 

32.  Section  11  (b)  (1)  :  To  require  each  reg- 
istered holding  company  and  each  subsidiary 
thereof  to  take  action  to  limit  the  operations 
of  the  holding  company  system  of  which  such 
company  Is  a  part  to  a  single  Integrated  pub- 
lic utility  system  together  with  reasonably 
incidental  business  and  to  permit  the  re- 
tention of  additional  integrated  systems 
under  specified  conditions. 

33.  Section  11(b)(2):  To  require  each 
registered  holding  company  and  each  sub- 
sidiary company  thereof  to  take  steps  to  In- 
sure that  the  corporate  structure  or  contin- 
ued existence  of  any  company  In  the  holding 
company  system  does  not  unduly  or  unneces- 
sarily complicate  the  structure,  or  unfairly 
or  Inequitably  distribute  voting  power  among 
security  holders  of  such  holding  company 
system 

34.  Section  11(b)  penultimate  sentence: 
To  revoke  or  modify  any  order  prevloxisly 
made  imder  section  II  ib)  upon  a  finding 
that  the  conditions  upon  which  the  order 
was  predicated  do  not  exist. 

35.  Section  11(c).  To  extend  the  period 
for  compliance  with  an  order  under  section 
11(b). 

36.  Section  U(d)  :  To  approve  plans  of  re- 
organizations for  companies  with  resfiect  to 
which  a  trustee  has  been  appointed  by  an 
appropriate  court. 

37.  Section  11(e):  To  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  and  approval  of  plans  filed  by  reg- 
istered holding  companies  and  subsidiaries 
thereof  for  divestment  or  other  steps  looking 
toward  compliance  with  the  Integration  and 
simplification  standards  of  the  act. 


38.  Section  11(f) :  To  approve  reorganlj*. 
tlon  plans  (prior  to  lubmiaslon  to  a  UnltM 
States  court)  of  r«gi»t«red  taoMing  com- 
panies or  subsldlarlas  thereof  wltb  r«q)ect  to 
which  a  trustee  or  recelTer  baa  been  »n- 
pdnted  and  to  require  that  any  or  all  tin, 
expenses,  and  remuneration  In  oonnectloo 
with  any  reorganization,  dlasoluUon,  liquid^. 
Uon,  bankruptcy,  or  recelvenhlp  of  %  rtf)^ 
tered  holding  company  or  subaidUry  campuy 
In  any  such  proceeding  shall  be  subJeSte 
approval  by  the  Commission. 

39.  Section  11  (g)  (3) :  To  prescribe  require- 
ments for  solicitations  in  reorganizations. 

40.  Section  12(b) :  To  permit  intercom- 
pany loans,  extensions  of  credit  or  inii«mn^- 
flcatlons  with  a  registered  holding  compaor 
system. 

41.  Section  12(c)  :  To  permit  the  payment 
of  dividends  by  registered  holding  ootnpanlM 
and  their  subsidiaries  and  to  permit  transac- 
tions In  their  own  securities. 

42.  Section  12(d) :  To  permit  the  sale  of 
holdings  of  the  sectirltles  of  a  public  utUlty 
company  or  of  utility  assets  by  a  registered 
holding  company. 

43.  Section  12(e) :  To  permit  the  solicita- 
tion of  proxies  regarding  any  security  or  a 
registered  holding  company  or  subsidiary. 

44.  Section  12(f)  :  To  prescribe  reports, 
accounts,  coets,  maintenance  of  competltlT* 
conditions,  disclosure  of  Inteerst,  duration 
of  contracts  and  similar  matters  in  the  per- 
formance of  any  transaction  not  otherwise 
unlawfiil  by  a  registered  heading  company  or 
subsidiary  company  with  any  company  In  th* 
same  holding  compajiy  system  or  with  any 
affiliate  of  a  company  In  such  holding  com- 
pany system. 

45.  Section  12(g) :  To  prescribe  reports,  sc- 
coimts,  costs,  maintenance  of  competitive 
conditions,  disclosure  of  Interest,  duration  of 
contracts  and  similar  matters  In  respect  of 
any  affiliate  of  any  public  utility  company,  or 
of  any  registered  holding  company  or  sub- 
sidiary thereof  In  connection  with  any  trans- 
action not  otherwise  unlawful  with  any  such 
company  of  which  It  la  an  affiliate. 

46.  Section  12(1):  To  preecrllae  the  foim 
and  Information  to  be  Included  m  reports 
of  employees  and  represenitatives  engaged  In 
presenting,  advocating,  or  opposing  any  mat- 
ter affecting  any  registered  holding  company 
or  subsidiary  thereof  before  Congress  and 
the  SEC  and  FPC  and  to  preecribe  the  farm 
and  detiaUs  ot  periodic  statements  of  compen- 
sation and  expenses  for  such  employees  and 
representatives. 

47.  Section  13(a)  :  To  permit  service,  sales 
or  construction  contracts  by  registered  hold- 
ing oompanles  with  associated  oompaniee  un- 
der special  or  unusual  circumstances. 

48.  Section  13 ib)  :  To  permit  service,  sale* 
or  construction  contracts  by  subsidiary  or 
mutual  service  companies  with  associated 
companies  and  to  exempt  certain  transac- 
tions from  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

49.  Section  13(c):  To  preacrlbe  for  p\ir- 
poees  of  section  13  terms  and  conditions  re- 
garding the  determln«tlon  of  costs  and  allo- 
cations thereof  among  specified  classes  of 
oomp&nlee  and  for  specified  classes  of  service, 
sales  and  construction  contracts,  the  dura- 
Ucm  of  such  contracts,  the  making  and  keep- 
ing of  accounts  and  cost  accounting  proce- 
dures, etc. 

50.  Section  13(d) :  To  prescribe  terms  and 
coiKlltions  regarding  the  manner  In  which 
application  may  be  made  for  approval  as  a 
mutiuu  service  coenpyany;  to  grant  and  con- 
tinue such  approval;  to  require  reeilocatlcn 
or  reapportionment  of  costs  and  elimination 
of  unneoeasary  services  among  oiember  com- 
panies of  a  mutual  service  company;  and  to 
revoke,  suq>end,  or  modify  tbe  approval 
given  any  mutual  service  company  tor  speci- 
fied causes. 

51.  Section  13(e) :  To  preacrlbe  reports,  ac- 
counts, maintenance  of  competitive  condi- 
tions, disclosure  of  Interest,  duration  of  con- 
tracts and  similar  matters  In  respect  of  com- 
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^-  »iiich  undertake  to  pertoraa  service. 
H^oc  oon*2TWttan  contracts  for  pioblic 
3Sw  compaalee  and  for  registered  holding 
"^LlniM  and  Bubeldlsjries. 

u!  Saetlon  13(f) :  Tb  prescribe  rsports.  ac- 
^I^  ooets,  mul"**^^"'™  of  oQmp««.mve 
^^ipnM.  dlsckwure  o*  Interest,  and  dura- 
S^  oootwcts  m  fMpeet  of  psmms  whoee 
Sftftp^i  busmsss  U  VM  performance  of 
2^10^  jales,  or  oanstruetton  ooutracU  for 
B^TutUltlas  and  boldlng  oompuUes. 
Tt  Section  14:  To  prescribe  information 
to  bs  filed  in  periodic  and  other  reporto  by 
„ftrtered  holding  coenpanies  and  by  mutual 
arvlce  companies. 

M  Section  16(f) :  To  prescribe  the  ac- 
count or  accounts  In  which  particular  out- 
bye,  receipts,  and  other  transactions  by  per- 
(OH  subject  to  section  16  shall  be  entered, 
(purged,  or  credited,  and  the  manner  m 
vbicb  such  entry,  charge,  or  credit  shall  be 
giade,  and  require  an  entry  to  be  modified  or 
fupplemented  so  as  prt^)erly  to  show  the  cost 
^  M>y  asset  or  any  other  cost. 

86.  Section  aO(a) :  To  make.  Issue,  amend 


to  be  carried  at  cost  vben  the  asssto  theie- 
of  are  not  subject  to  the  UmltaUon  provided 
for  in  seeUon  6(b)  (1) . 

4.  Section  3(b)  (2) :  To  exunpt  an  Issuer 
from  the  definition  of  "Inveetnaent  company" 
contained  In  section  3(a)  (8) ;  to  extend  tbe 
period  of  temporary  exemption  and  to  revoke 
exemption  orders  upon  a  finding  that  dr- 
cum«tanc«  which  gave  rise  to  the  issuance 
tberectf  no  longer  eidit. 

6.  Section  8(b) :  To  exempt  employees 
security  companies  from  any  provisions  of 
the  act.  . 

8.  Section  6(c) :  To  exempt  persons,  sec\in- 
tles,  or  transactions  from  any  provialoos  of 
the  act.  .   __ 

7.  Section  e(d):  To  exempt  small.  Intra- 
state, cloaed-end  ccwapanles  from  any  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

8.  Section  6(e)  :  To  condition  exemptions 
so  as  to  make  certain  provlslcms  of  ths  act 
aiH>Ucabto  to  nonroglstered  companies. 

9.  Bectlod  7(d) :  To  permit  Investment 
cocopanles  organized  or  otherwise  created 
under  the  Uws  of  a  foreign  cotmtry  to  regla- 


e.^'r^^dsuchorilersasltiiayd^emnec-     *«  ^d«  thejjct,  and  to  l«mlt«i^  com^ 
^^appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pro-     panles  to  make  a  public  offering  of  their 

securities. 

10.  Section  8(c) :  To  permit  the  use  of  doc- 
uments and  information  ocmtalned  therein 
filed  under  other  statutes  in  Ueu  of  forms 
prescribed  under  the  Investment  Company 
Act. 

11.  8«!tlon  8(d) :  To  prescribe  for  a  unlt- 
Inveetment  trust,  whose  assets  MXislst  of 
securities  of  another  registered  axnpany.  a 
registration     statement     which     eliminates 


eMoos  of  the  act. 

H.  Section  30(e) :  To  classify  persons  and 
natters  wlthm  the  Commission's  jurlsdlc- 
tioB.  and  to  prescribe  different  requirements 
ftc  different  classes  of  persons  or  matters. 

67.  Section  20(d) :  To  permit  the  Incor- 
poration by  reference  of  Informatltwi  and 
daaoBoents  filed  previous  to  or  concurrently 
with  other  filings  under  the  act  or  the  Secu- 
rttles  Act  of  1933  and  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Aot  of  1934. 

Tbdbt  IWDENTums  Act  of  1989 
( 16  V&.C.,  sees.  77aaa-77bbbb) 

1.  Section  304(c) :  To  exempt  certain  se- 
eorltles  where  compliance  with  provisions  of 
the  act  would  require  consent  of  sectirlty 
holders  to  amendment  of  Indenture  or  Im- 
pose imdue  btirden. 

a.  Section  304(d) :  To  exempt  securities  Is- 
ened  by  foreign  governments. 

t.  Section  306(b) :  To  refuse  effectiveness 
of  registration  statements. 

4.  Section  306(c)  :  To  Include  supplemen- 
tary analysis  In  prospectuses. 

5.  Section  307(c) :  To  accelerate  effective 
date  of  applications  for  qualification  of  in- 
dentures where  seciirltles  are  not  registered 
VMtar  the  Securities  Act  of  1933. 

1  Section  308 (a) :  Tb  authorize  Inoorpora- 
tlon  by  reference  of  documents  filed  under 
other  acts  administered  by  the  Commission. 

7.  Section  308(b) :  To  consolidate  appJlca- 
tlons,  reports,  and  proceedings  with  thoee 
under  other  acts  administered  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

8.  Section  310(b)  (1)  (t) :  To  disqualify 
tmstee  from  acting  as  such  under  two  or 
more  indentures  upon  Oommlsslon  Initia- 
tive. 

9.  Section  310(b)  (1)  (U)  :  To  permit  trustee 
to  act  as  such  under  two  or  more  Indentoree 
upon  application. 

10.  Section  312(b) :  Tb  sustain  or  refuse 
to  sustain  objections  to  mailing  by  trustee  of 
oommunlcatlons  to  security  holder*. 

11.  Section  S19(a):  To  Issue  orders  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

IWVESTMrNT   COMPANT   ACT  OT  1940 

(16  n.S.C..  sees.  80a-l,  80-62) 
1.  SecUon  a(a)  (9) :  To  determine  whether 
a  company  or  a  natmai  person  shall  t>e  pire- 
tomed  to  be  a  controUed  person  within  the 
mssiilim  of  the  act.  and  to  revoke  or  modify 
neh  order  upon  a  <iTHing  that  the  deter- 
mination embraced  In  the  original  order  Is 
W  ktngw  conslstMit  with  the  facts. 

a.  Section  2(a)  (IB):    Tb  exempt  persons 

from  the  definition  of  "Investment  adviser." 

a.  Section   a(a)  (39) :    To   permit   certain 

weonties  of  a  registered  diversified  ooo^Mmy 
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9a  Section  16(a) :  To  extend  the  60-day 
period  wlthlxL  which  a  nasetlng  of  atnclrhoUl- 
era  staaU  be  held  for  the  pwpoas  of  eteoaing 
dlnotors  to  flu  any  "rtmring  vaeaactss  la  tbe 
boaxl  Off  dlrsotocs  of  a  regfueeri  Investment 
ooaapaoY  when  at  any  tlaie  lees  than  a  ma- 
jority a<  the  directors  are  pereoos  who  wet* 
elected  by  the  headers  of  tbe  outatwndlng 
voting  securiUea  ot  suoh  coaqjany. 

ai.  Section  ie(b):  To  susteOn  or  refuse 
written  statetnenls  of  obJeotlODS  of  trustees 
to  material  proposed  to  be  oocamunicated  to 
other  shaieboidara,  and  to  d«cian  tba*  o^ 
JectioQs  have  been  met. 

aa.  SeoUon  17(b) :  To  exempt  tra^i^aaotloss 
of  afllUated  persona,  pneaoMra,  and  under- 
writers from  the  requirements  of  aectlow 
17(a)  regarding  the  sale  and  purchase  ol  ss- 
ourliles  and  other  pmperOea  to  aad  from  a 
registered  Inveetmewt  and  o(»itioUed  com- 
paoles  and  U»  borrovlng  of  jnooey  at  otttar 
property  from  such  niTipanlss 

33.  SecUon  17(e)  (3):  To  permit  oommls- 
alons  in  exoess  oC  UmltatloBS  speetfted  for 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  securities  by  aa 
affiliate  aoting  as  a  broker. 

34.  SecClon  17(f>:  To  permit  a  laglstursfl 
company  to  be  custodian  for  the  aeeurlUas 
and  the  Lnvesuneata  in  other  ootnpanlea, 
and  to  prescribe  the  salekes^iag  prooeduzes 
for  custodians. 

35.  Seotloa  17(g) :  To  piwoibe  bondlBg 
requirements  for  cAcars  acid  snipinfsss  wbo 
have  access  to  seouxttles  or  funds  of  a  rav> 
Istared  Investment  oonapanr. 

36.  Section  lg(l) :  To  pennli  azeaptkiDa 
from  the  requkeoaat  that  shares  «t 


dunucatlon  of  Information  required  of  such     Issued  by  a  regUtsred  management  coinpany 
*^  must  be  Tottag  atook. 


o<ther  company. 

12.  Section  8ie)  :  To  stispend  or  revoke  the 
registration  of  Investment  companies. 

13.  SecUon  8(f) :  To  declare  that  the  regls- 
traUocL  of  an  Investment  company  has  ceased 
to  be  In  ^ect.  and  to  deny  such  declara- 
tions. 

14.  Section  9(b) :  To  permit  otherwise  In- 
eligible persons  by  reason  of  section  9(a)  to 
serve  or  act  In  the  MH?aclty  of  officer,  di- 
rector. iTHtr"*^'"  of  an  advisory  board.  Invest- 
ment adviser,  or  d^ioeltor  of  any  registered 
investment  company,  c*  principal  tinder- 
wrlter  for  any  registered  open-end  company, 
registered  unlt-lnveetment  trust,  or  regis- 
tered face-amount-certlflcate  company. 

16.  Section  10(e) :  To  prescribe  periods  m 
excess  of  60  days  dtirlng  which  the  provisions 
concerning  the  eligibility  of  directors  may 
be  suspended. 

16.  Section  10(f) :  To  exempt  transactions 
from  the  requirement  that  no  registered  In- 
vestment company  ahall  knowingly  purchase 
or  otherwise  acquire  certain  securities  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  any  underwriting  or 
selling  syndicate  thereof. 

17.  SecUon  ia(a)  :  To  regulate  aotlvltlee  of 
any  registered  investment  company  relating 
to  nw^rginft]  purchases.  Joint  trading  ac- 
counts, and  abort  sales. 

18.  Section  ia(g) :  To  permit  the  acqulal- 
tton  by  any  registered  Uxveetment  oocnpany 
and  any  company  or  ootnpanles  controlled 
by  such  InveaCment  oompanles  from  another 
inveetmewt  company  or  any  company  or 
oompanles  oontroiied  by  muidi  registered  oom- 
panles, more  «•->'*"  10  percent  of  the  total 
outstanding  voting  stock  oif  any  insurance 
company  owned  by  any  such  company  or 
companies,  or  the  acquisition  of  the  securi- 
ties of  any  insvipance  company  upon  a  de- 
termlnaUon  that  such  aoqulslUon  Is  In  the 
public  intereet  because  the  financial  oondl- 
tlon  at  such  insurance  company  will  be  Im- 
proved as  a  result  of  such  acquisition  or  any 
plan  contetmplated  aa  a  result  thereof. 

19.  Section  14(a) :  To  suspend  the  effee- 
Uvenese  of  registration  sUtementa  under  the 
Securities  Act  of  183S,  and  to  suspsod  or 
revoke  the  regtstratton  at  a  ooinpany  undar 
the  Inveelanent  Company  Act  for 
specified  In  the  latter  act. 


27.  Section  UKi)(l):  To  pamlt  tbe  Is- 
suance by  a  regtaissed  faoa-emnunt  ovtlft- 
cate  company  at  sssmttlw  oCber  than  ttM 
type  prescribed  In  the  statute. 

as.  SecUon  ia(J)(a)  :  To  permit  the  dec- 
laration, distribution,  or  payment  of  divi- 
dends for  a  company  which  has  aaeuzttlsa 
outstanding  other  than  In  slfaiatlons  ipeel' 
fled  In  section  18(J)(1). 

38.  Section  2a(e)  (3) :  Tb  permit  parlods  la 
excess  of  7  days  In  which  the  right  to  ra- 
deem  or  pos^iiane  the  date  of  pajmsmt  <v 
satisfaction  ot  any  redeemable  sacudty  may 
be  suspended. 

SO.  Section  as(b) :  To  permit  a  closed  and 
company  to  sell  Its  shares  for  less  Than  the 
current  net  aaset  value  of  Ita  stock. 

31.  Section  33(0)  (1):  To  tVulgnaU  tb* 
open  markets  in  which  a  cloead-cnd  onmpany 
may  repurchase  Its  securities. 

33.  Section  3S(c]  (3) :  To  srescrllM  the 
clrcumstancee  ot&er  than  thoee  qwdSed  In 
sections  33(0)  (1)  and  (3)  under  erhlob  a 
closed-end  eoxapany  may  itynrntbrnm  Its 
securities. 

n.  Seotlan  M(c) :  To  preaottte  tb*  order, 
forxa,  and  prseenta tinn  of  InJurinatVi  con- 
tained In  any  pcnq^eataa  cr  bujbbu 
of  In  respect  to  any  pertodle  payixMBt 
cart^&cate  or  faee-eaaonnt  certUeaSe 
tared  under  the  BecwKltiss  Aot  el  UtS. 

34.  SecUon  37(b):  T»  grant easHpClaxM  to 
sBoaUer  IniiiUiiiiint  nrmipsmlsa  lasntav  yesl- 
odlc  paymaat  plan  osrtlftsatas  tn 
Blons  of  section  aT(a)(l).  (a>.  and  (*> 
latliHI  salsa  loan  on  jiaiiiiiBp  payaanl  pliB 
certtfleatea. 

89.  Section  a8(a)  (3)  (O) :  Tto  prescribe  ap- 
propriate ocatiBganey  ruseiws  for  daath  and 
(UsaMBty  beoeats  and  for  ntaatstematit  ot 
rights  on  any  faoa-amount  oartlflcsts  pro- 
viding for  each  benefits  or  rights. 

36.  Section  a8(b)  :  To  designate  invest- 
ments which  are  "qualified  Investments"  for 
registered  face-amount  certificate,  companies 
and  to  provtde  tbe  method  for  val-alng  waA 
Investmenta 

37.  Section  a8(c)  :  To  provide  for 
Ing  ft»M*  Tnati*"*"'"g  of  tbe  i«qub<ed 
of  a  registered  face-amount  oertlflevte  ccok- 
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p»ny  with  m  bmnt.  and  ttie  t«nni  and  oondl- 
tlona  of  luch  arrangement. 

38.  Section  M(d):  To  provide  deferment* 
Ux  addition  to  those  deecrlbed  In  section  38 
(d)  for  the  payment  of  face-amount  oertl- 
flcatM  prior  to  maturity  and  to  preecrlbe 
terma  and  condition*  In  reepect  to  such  de- 
ferment. 

39.  Section  28(h) :  To  forbid  the  declara- 
tion, dtatrtbutlon.  or  payment  of  any  dividend 
by  any  registered  face-amount  certificate 
company  for  or  during  any  calendar  year 
when  It  appears  to  the  Commlasion  that  luch 
•otlon  might  impair  the  financial  integrity 
of  »uch  company  or  Ita  abUlty  to  meet  ita 
llabUltJe*  under  It*  outatandlng  face-amount 
certificate*. 

40.  Section  80(b) :  To  provide  for  the  filing 
of  Information  and  document*  on  a  quarterly 
or  aemUnnual  ba*l*  and  to  keep  reaaonably 
current  the  information  and  document*  con- 
talned  In  the  reglatratlon  statement  of  sub- 
ject oompanle*. 

41.  Section  Sl(b) :  To  require  that  persons 
designated  In  section  31(a)  fumlah  the  Com- 
mission with  cople*  of  or  extract*  from  rec- 
ords required  to  be  malnUlned  by  such  per- 


43.  Section  31(d):  To  permit  exemption* 
from  any  rule*  or  regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  to  section  31(c)  regarding  uni- 
formity In  accounting  policies  and  principles 
foUowed  by  regUtered  Investment  companies. 

48.  Section  83(c) :  To  require  accountant* 
and  auditors  to  keep  reports,  work-sheets. 
sinri  other  documents  and  papers  relating  to 
reg)at«red  Inveetment  companies  and  to  make 
th*  same  avaUable  for  Inspection  by  the  Com- 
mission and  to  prescribe  the  period  or  periods 
for  th*  retention  of  such  materials. 

44.  Section  34(a) :  To  provide  for  the  de- 
struction of  record*  required  to  be  main- 
tained under  section*  31(a)   or  33(0. 

48.  Section  38(d)  :  To  declare  that  name* 
of  registered  investment  companies  are  de- 
ceptive and  misleading. 

48.  Section  38(a) :  To  make  such  cwders 
a*  %n  neceaaary  or  appropriate  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Com- 
mission in  the  act. 

47.  Section  38(b) :  To  permit  incorpora- 
tion by  reference  of  any  information  or  docu- 
ments required  to  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
mlaBlon  under  certain  other  statutes. 

48.  Section  48(a):  To  provide  for  exemp- 
tion* from  public  disclosure  of  information 
filed  with  the  Commission. 

INVKSTMXNT  ADvisna  Act  or   1940 
(15  UB.C..  fK.  80b-l-31) 

1.  Sectton  aoa(a)  (11)  (F) :  To  exempt  cer- 
tain person*  from  Inclusion  In  the  definition 
of  investment  adviser. 

a.  Section  ilOa(e)  :  To  deny,  suspend,  or  re- 
voke the  registration  of  an  Investment  ad- 
vlaM'  If  subject  to  certain  statutory  dlaquall- 
no»tf>n». 

8.  Section  303(g)  :  To  postpone  the  effective 
d*te  of  nclstratlon  a*  an  investment  adviser 
for  not  OMre  than  8  month*. 

4.  Section  308(1):  To  impose  terms  and 
condUloDs  upon  withdrawal  from  registra- 
tion M  an  InTastment  adviser. 

To  cMioel  the  registration  or  application 
for  registration  of  an  Investment  adviser  who 
the  Cofunlsalon  find*  is  no  longer  engaged 
la  busixMBs  as  aa  Investment  adviser. 

5.  SecUon  211.(a) :  To  make  suob  ordeis  as 
are  oeceaoary  or  approprlat«  to  the  exercise 
of  the  pomrs  conferred  upon  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  act. 

|C;hapt«r  n — Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. I  303.1  ] 

Past  303 — Ihto^ual  awb  Otheb  PaocxBmia 

Sec 

30(1.1  Oeneral. 

aoa,a  Pre-aitng  assistance  and  interpretative 

advloe. 
303  3  Processing  of  filings. 


303.4  Pacllttatlng   administrative  hearings. 
202.6  Enforcement  activities. 
203.6  Adoption,    revision    and    rescission    of 
rules  and  regulations  of  general  ap- 
plication 
202  7  Submittals 

AuTKOarrT:  The  provisions  of  thU  Part 
202  issued  under  sees.  19,  23,  48  Stat.  85.  901. 
as  amended,  sec.  20,  49  Stat  833.  sec.  319,  53 
Stat.  1173,  sees.  38,  211,  54  Stat.  841,  866;  15 
VS.C.  778,  78w,  79t,  7788S.  80a-37,  80b-ll. 

SoinicE    The  provisions  of  this  Part  202  ap- 
pear at  26  P.a.  6736,  July   16,   1960    unless 
otherwise  noted. 
5  202.1  General 

(a)  The  statutes  administered  by  the  Com- 
mission provide  generally  (1)  for  the  filing 
with  It  of  certain  statements,  such  as  regis- 
tration statements,  periodic  and  ownership 
reports,  and  proxy  solicitation  material,  and 
for  the  filing  of  certain  plans  of  reorganiza- 
tion, applications  and  declarations  seeking 
Commission  approvals.  (2)  for  Commission 
determination  through  formal  procedures  of 
matters  initiated  by  private  parties  or  by  the 
Commission;  (3)  for  the  Investigation  and 
examination  of  persons  and  records  where 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
statutes  and  for  enforcement  of  statutory 
provisions;  and  ^4)  for  the  adoption  of  rules 
and  regulations  where  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  the  statutes 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  Commission's  rules 
of  practice  set  forth  in  Part  201  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  Commission  has  promulgated  rules 
and  regulations  ptirsuant  to  the  several 
statutes  It  administers  (Parts  230,  240.  360, 
260,  270  and  275  of  this  chapter)  These  parts 
contain  substantive  provisions  and  include 
as  well  numerous  provisions  detailing  the 
procedure  for  meeting  specific  standards  em- 
bodied In  the  statutes.  The  Commission's 
rules  and  regulations  under  each  of  the 
statutes  are  available  In  pamphlet  form  upon 
request  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Ctovernmnt  Printing  Office.  Washington, 
DC.  20402. 

(c)  The  statutes  and  the  published  rules, 
regulations  and  forms  thereunder  prescribe 
the  course  and  method  of  formal  procedures 
to  be  followed  In  Commission  proceedings. 
These  are  supplemented  where  feasible  by 
certain  Informal  procedures  designed  to  aid 
the  public  and  facUltate  the  execution  of 
the  Commission's  functions.  There  follows 
a  brief  description  of  procedures  generally 
followed  by  the  Commission  which  have  not 
bee"  formalized  In  rules 

(d)  The  Informal  procedures  of  the  Com- 
mission are  largely  concerned  with  the  ren- 
dering of  advice  and  assistance  by  the  Com- 
mission s    staff    to    members    of    the    public 
dealing  with  the  Commission.  While  opinions 
expressed   by   members   of   the   staff  do  not 
constitute  an  official  expression  of  the  Com- 
mission's views,  they  represent  the  views  of 
persons  who  are  continuously  working  with 
the  provisions  of  the  statute  Involved.  And 
any  statement  by  the  director,  associate  di- 
rector, assistant   director,   chief  accountant, 
chief  counsel,  or  chief  financial  analyst  of  a 
division  can  be  relied  uopn  as  representing 
the   views   of   that   division.    In   certain   In- 
stances an  Informal  statement  of  the  views 
of  the  Commission   may  be  obtained.  The 
staff,  uopn  request  or  on  Its  own  motion,  will 
generally  present  questions  to  the  Commis- 
sion which  Involve  matters  of  substantial  Im- 
portance and  where  the  Issues  are  novel  or 
highly  complex,  although  the  granting  of  a 
request   for   an   Informal   statement   by   the 
Commission  Is  entirely  within  Its  discretion. 
5  202.2    Pre-fillng    assistance    and    Interpre- 
tative advice 

The  staff  of  the  Commission  renders  Inter- 
pretative and  advisory  assistance  to  mem- 
bers of  the  general  public,  prospective  reg- 
istrants, applicants  and  declaranu.  For  ex- 
ample, persons  having  a  quesUon  regarding 


the  avaUablllty  of  an  exemption  may  seeuia 
informal  administrative  Interpretations  of 
the  applicable  statute  or  rule  as  they  rtlats 
to  the  particular  fact*  and  clrcumataness 
presented.  Similarly,  persona  contemplating 
filings  with  the  Commission  may  receive  ad- 
vice of  a  general  nature  a*  to  the  preparation 
thereof,  Including  Information  a*  to  tbs 
forms  to  be  used  and  the  scope  of  the  Items 
contained  In  the  forms.  Inquliias  may  bs 
directed  to  an  appropriate  oiBoer  of  tbs 
Commission's  staff.  In  addition.  Informal 
discussions  with  members  of  the  staff  may 
be  arranged  whenever  feasible,  at  the  Com- 
mission s  central  office  or,  except  In  connec- 
tion with  matters  under  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1936  and  certain 
matters  under  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940,  at  one  of  Its  regional  offices. 
i  203.3     Processing  of  filings. 

(a)   Registration  statement*,  proxy  state- 
ment*,  letters   of   notlfloatlon,   periodic  re- 
port*, application*  for  qualification  of  Inden- 
tures, and  ffimna.r  documents  filed  with  ths 
Oommlsalon  under  the  Securltlee  Act  of  1988 
and   the  Trust   Indenture   Act  of   1939,  and 
certain  filings  under  the  Seourltlee  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  and  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  are  routed  to  the  Division  of  Cor- 
poration Finance,  which  paasee  Initially  on 
the  adequacy  of  dlscloevire  and  reootnmend* 
the  Initial  action  to  be  taken    tf  the  filing 
appears   to  afford  inadequate  disclosure,  as 
for  example  through  omission  of  materiel  In- 
formation or  through  violation  of  accepted 
accounting     principles    and     practices    the 
usual  iwactlce  Is  to  bring  the  deflclwicy  to 
the  attention  of  the  person  who  filed  the 
document  by  a  letter  from  the  AaelsMint  Di- 
rected assigned  supervision  over  the  partic- 
ular filing,  and  to  afford  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  discus*  the  matter  and  make  ths 
nwceaeary  correction*.  This  Informal  proce- 
dure la  not  generally  employed   where  the 
deficiencies  appear  to  stem  from  careless  dis- 
regard of  the  statutes  and  rules  or  a  delib- 
erate attempt  to  conceal  or  mislecul  or  where 
the   Commission  deems  formal   proceeding* 
neoesaary  In  the  public  Interest.  Where  It  ^>- 
pears  that  the  filing  affords  adequate  dis- 
closure, acceleration  of  It*  effeotlveneas  when 
appropriate,  normally  will  be  granted. 
A   similar   procedure    is    followed    with   re- 
spect  to   filing*   vmder   the    PubUc   Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  and  th*  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940,  which  are 
routed     to      the     Dlvlalon     of     CorporaU 
Regulation. 

(b)  Application*  for  r^stratlon  as  brok- 
ers, dealers  and  Investment  advisers  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Division  of  Trading  and  Mar- 
ket* where  they  are  examined  to  determine 
whether  all  necessary  information  ha*  been 
supplied  and  whether  all  required  financial 
statements  and  other  dociiment*  have  been 
furnished  In  proper  form.  Defective  applica- 
tion* may  be  returned  with  a  request  for  cor- 
rection or  held  until  corrected  before  being 
accepted  a*  a  filing.  The  files  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  other  sources  of  Information  are 
oonaldered  to  determine  whether  any  per- 
son oonnocted  with  the  applicant  appears  to 
have  engaged  In  activities  which  would  war- 
rant commencement  of  proceedings  on  the 
question  of  denial  of  registration.  The  staS 
confers  with  applicant*  and  makes  sugges- 
tion* in  approiKlate  cases  for  amendments 
and  supplemental  Information.  Where  It  ap- 
pears appropriate  In  the  public  interwtMid 
where  a  basis  therefor  exlsU,  denial  proceed- 
ings may  be  inatltuted.  Normally,  absent  in- 
dication* of  wlllfvU  violation*,  the  Oommls- 
alon will  accelerate  the  effective  date  of  '•tE^ 
tratlon  upon  request  and  after  oMteotlon  ctf 
all  deficiencies. 

(25  F.R.  6788,  July  16,  i960,  a*  amended  at 
37  FJl.  14498,  Dec.  81.  19881 
{  203.4     Facilitating  administrative  hearings. 
(a)    Applications,  declarations,  and  other 
requests  Involving  formal  Commission  action 
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^opportunity  for  haarlng  are  «^t»°»*^ 
•*L!"pproprlat*  division  for  conformanw^ 
*C*»pU»"e  statutory  standards  and 
!SmSfon  rulas  and  generally  the  flUog 
"Sfuadvlsed  of  deficiencies.  Prior  to  p*M- 
■"^.^ra^catlons  and  declaration*  the 
SnSSSon'^wcelves  the  views  of  all  Inter- 
O^'^Ssons  at  public  hearings  whenever 
"^L^uThenc*.  any  applicant  or  de- 
^S^seeklng  Commission  approval  of  pro- 
^'^^tlon*  by  a  particular  time 
&  file  hlfi  application  or  declaration  In 
^to\uow  for  the  presentation  and  con- 
riiuntlon  of  such  views. 

M"^  .... 

ie)  During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  the 
JjU  generally  available  for  Internal  dls- 
?!!tonB  to  reconcUe  bona  fide  divergent 
^^ot  only  between  Itself  and  other  per- 
2Sr  interested  In  the  proceedings,  but 
7^  all  interested  persons;  and,  when 
SwMSBtance.  permit,  an  attempt  1*  made  to 
^w,  u  possible,  the  Issues  to  be  con - 
ridewd  at  the  formal  hearing. 
^dTln  some  Instances  the  Commission  in 
th,  order  accompanying  It*  finding  and 
«mlon  reserve*  Jurtedlctlon  for  certain 
Mtters  relating  to  the  proceeding,  such  as 
^rmtnt  of  fees  and  expenses,  accounting 
«MM  terms  and  condition*  relating  to  se- 
!arttl*s  to  be  Issued,  and  other  matters^  In 
^  cMes  after  receipt  of  satisfactory  Infor- 
aiJUtXi  and  data  the  Commission  conalders 
whether  further  hearing  Is  required  before 
njMslng  jurisdiction. 
{303.6    Enforcement  activities. 

(ft)  Where,  from  complalnU  received  from 
aembers  of  the  public,  communications 
trom  Federal  or  State  agencies,  examination 
of  filings  made  with  the  Commission,  or  oth- 
vwiM  It  appears  that  there  may  be  violation 
or  the  acts  administered  by  the  Commission 
or  the  rules  or  regulations  thereunder,  a  pra- 
lUalnary  mvestlgatlon  Is  generaUy  made.  In 
nich  preliminary  Investigation  no  process  Is 
tHued  or  testimony  compelled.  When  It  ap- 
petn  from  Information  obUlned  either  with 
or  without  a  preliminary  investigation  that 
then  to  a  likelihood  that  a  violation  has  been 
or  to  about  to  be  committed  and  that  the  Is- 
sttsncs  of  process  may  be  necessary,  the  mat- 
t«r  Is  reported  to  the  Commission,  which  may 
theo  order  a  fcfftnal  investigation  or  exam- 
ination If  It  Is  deemed  neoesaary.  Unless  oth- 
erwise ordered  by  the  Commission,  the  In- 
Tegtlgatlon  or  examination  Is  nonpublic  and 
the  reports  thereon  are  for  staff  and  Commls- 
ilos  use  only. 

(b)  Where  it   appears   after   Investigation 
or  otherwise  that  there  has  been  a  violation 
of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  acta  admln- 
inered  by  the  Commission  or   the  rules  or 
ngulatlons  thereunder,  the  Commission  may 
taks  one  or  more  of  the  following  actions: 
initltutlon    of     administrative     proceedings 
lookliig  to  the  Imposition  of  remedial  sanc- 
Oons.  Initiation  of  ln]\inotlon  proceedings  In 
Che  courts,   and.   In    the   case    of    a    willful 
vioUtlon.  reference   of   the   matter   to   the 
Department  of  Justice  for  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. The   Commission    may    also    on    some 
oceaslona  refer  the  matter  to  other  Federal 
•«Micl*s.  State  authorities  or  organisation* 
such  fts  the  stock  exchanges  or  the  Natlorud 
AMOdatlon  of  Securities  Dealers,  Inc. 
1309.6    Adoption,  revision,  and  rescission  of 
rules  and   regulations   of   general 
application. 
(»)  The  procedure  followed  by  the  Com- 
ml«lon  In   connection   with   the   adoption, 
revision,  and  rescission  of  rules  of  general 
H>pllcatlon  necessarily  varies  In  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  rule,  the  extent  of 
pnWlc  Interest   therein,  and  the  necessity 
for  speed  In  Its  adoption.  Rules  reUtlng  to 
OommlsBlon    cffganliatlon,     procedure     and 
aanagement,    for    example,    are    generaUy 
*4optsd  by  the  Commission  without  afford- 
>ns  public  discussion  thereof.  On  the  other 
>MDd,  In  the  adoption  of  subsUntlve  rules 


matertally  aiPsctlng  an  indxutry  or  a  seg- 
ment of  the  public,  such  a*  aocountlng  rules, 
every  feasible  effort  is  mads  In  advance  of 
adopUon  to  receive  ths  Tlewa  of  persons  to 
be  aSected.  In  such  oaaes,  proposaU  for  the 
adoption,  revision,  or  rescission  of  rules  are 
Initiated  either  by  the  Commission  or  by 
members  of  the  pubUc.  and  to  the  extent 
practicable,  the  practices  set  forth  In  para- 
gr^h  (b)  of  this  section  are  observed. 

lb)  Aftar    preliminary    conalderation    by 
the  Oommlsalon  a  draft  of  the  proj)OMd  rule 
is  publlahed   in  the   FMiaAi.  Rxonwaa  and 
maUed  to  Interested  person*  (e.g.,  other  In- 
terested  regulatory   bodies,   principal   regis- 
tranto  or  persons  to  be  affected,  stock  ex- 
changes,  professional  societies  and  leading 
authorities  on  the  subject  concerned,  and 
other    person*    requesting    such    draft)    for 
criticism  and  suggestions.  Unless  otherwise 
requested    written    commenU    and    suggee- 
tlons  received  become  a  part  of  the  public 
record    upon   the    propoeed   rule.   Following 
analysis  of   comments   and  suggestions  re- 
ceived, the  rule  may  be  adc^ted  In  the  form 
published  or  in  revised  form  in  ths  light  of 
such   comment*.   In   some    cases    a   revised 
draft  is  prepared  and  published  and,  where 
appropriate,  a  pubUc  hearing  may  be   held 
before  final  action  upon  the  proposal.  Any 
Interested  person  may  appear  at  the  hearing 
or  may  submit  written  conunent  for  con- 
sideration In  accordance  with  th*  Commis- 
sion's noUoe  of  the  rule-making  procedure 
to  be  foUowed.  The  rule  In  the  form  In  which 
It  1*  adopted  by  the  Commission  la  publicly 
released    and    Is   publlahed    In   the    FsnttAi. 
Registeb. 
;  303.7  Submittals. 

All  required  statemenU.  reports,  applica- 
tions, etc.,  mtist  be  filed  with  the  central 
office  of  the  Commission,  except  that  letters 
of  notification  filed  pursuant  to  i  f  330  J61 
et  seq.  of  this  chapter,  under  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  and  reports  of  financial  condi- 
tion by  exchange  members,  brokers,  and 
dealers  required  by  I  340.17a-«  of  thl*  chap- 
ter under  the  Securltlee  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  must  be  filed  with  the  appropriate 
regional  office  as  provided  In  1230.256(a) 
of  this  chapter  under  the  Seciirltles  Act  of 
1938  and  f  340.17»-6(a)  of  thU  chapter  un- 
der the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934, 
respectively. 


PRODUCTION    OF    ENZYME 
UROKINASE 


Mr.   ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  space  program  has  provided  man 
with  numerous  benefits  during  its  first 
15  years,  but  outer  space  is  still  a  re- 
source whose  full  potential  has  only  be- 
gun to  be  tapped.  A  forerurmer  of  things 
to  come  from  space  is  described  in  an 
article  by  Thomas  O'Toole,  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  July  1.  A  team 
of  scientists  is  recommending  that  the 
space  environment  be  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  enzyme  Urokinase,  the 
drug  so  Important  in  the  treatment  of 
blood  clots  but  so  expensive  to  produce 
that  treatment  of  a  single  patient  costs 
more  than  $1,000.  The  scientists  believe 
that  if  the  space  method  of  riectropho- 
resls  can  be  used  to  produce  Urokinase, 
then  the  treatment  price  would  drop  to 
$50  per  dose.  As  one  of  the  men  put  It, 
"What  we  have  here  is  a  method  of  pro- 
ducing this  drug  at  a  price  man  can 
afford." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  only  begim  to 
reap  the  rewards  of  space;  its  poten^ 
will  exceed  man's  most  <«>tlml«Hc 
dreams;  much  of  man's  future  rests 
with  it. 


Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORD.  ^^         _..,   1. 

There  being  no  objectiai,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ScnxTirrs  Era  Sface  PaoorcnoM  or  Costlt 

Aurzcuyiraia  Enztiix 

(By  Thomas  O'Toole) 

A  tii^m  of  ijkduBtry-untvetBtty  scientists 

believes  It  is  possible  to  make  a  rare  and 

costly  enzyme  that  dissolves  blood  cloU  by 

producing  It  In  the  weightless  conditions  d 

outer  space. 

So  convinced  Is  the  research  team  of  ths 
worth  ot  making  this  ensyme  in  space  that 
the  team  is  about  to  submit  a  proposal  to 
the  apace  agency  that  the  enzyme  be  pro- 
duced aboard  the  ApoUo  spaoacraft  that  wlU 
be  flown  In  earth  orbit  In  1976  for  the 
Joint  American-Russian  docking  mission. 

The  enzyme  Is  named  urokinase  and  has 
been  succMsfuUy  used  In  the  la*t  four  year* 
by  the  NaUonal  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 
to  treat  236  victims  al  pulmonary  embolisms, 
clots  that  block  the  flow  of  blood  to  the 
lung*.  The  body  produces  urokinase,  but  not 
enough  to  dissolve  clot*  that  cause  em- 
boliam«. 

The  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  paid  WO.OOO 
for  the  urtAlnaae  It  ha*  used  In  treating 
embolisms,  a  price  of  more  than  $1,000  per 
patient.  The  uroklnaae  wa»  extracted  from 
human  male  urine  by  an  unwteldly  proces* 
th«.t  produces  only  one  doae  of  the  enzyme 
frtMn  1,500  quarts  of  urine. 

A  new  method  of  making  urokinase  1* 
what  prompted  the  induatry-unlverslty  team 
to  propose  production  of  the  enzyme  In 
space.  The  team  consist*  of  scientists  from 
Chicago's  Abbott  Laborltorles,  San  EMego** 
Canvalr  dlvlsloo  of  Oeneral  Dynamics  Corp. 
and  the  UCLA  school  of  medlcme. 

The  new  method  involve*  making  the  en- 
zyme from  the  kidney  cell*  of  miscarried 
fetuses,  which  produce  60  timee  more  uroki- 
nase than  urine  does.  Kidney  cells  also  turn 
out  to  be  more  manageable.  A  quart  bottle 
of  tiny  but  abundant  kidney  cells  would  be 
the  equivalent  of  60,000  quart  bottlss  of 
urine. 

A  problem  with  kidney  cells  Is  that  only 
one  In  30  cmn.  be  made  to  produce  urokinase, 
which  Is  where  the  Abbott-Convalr-UCLA 
team  came  together  to  suggest  that  the  en- 
zyme be  made  in  space.  At  the  heart  of  theU 
sugge*«U»  Is  the  development  by  UCLA 
blophyBlelst  Alexander  Kolln  of  a  machln* 
that  separates  the  one  "active "  kidney  cell 
from  the  19  inactive  cells  that  don't  make 
uroklnaae. 

Kolln's  device  separates  the  cells  by  elec- 
trophoresl*,  using  a  moving  electrical  field  to 
carry  cells  of  different  densities  along  at 
dlfler«nt  rates  of  speed.  Kolln  has  already 
shown  that  he  can  Isolate  the  active  kidney 
cell*  on  earth,  a  procedure  he  and  hi*  col- 
leagues believe  can  better  be  done  In  spaos 
where  there  Is  no  gravity  working  agaliurt 
separation. 

"Urokinase  Is  a  llfeaavlng  drug  that's  un- 
available to  man  because  of  Its  price,"  says 
Abbott  Laboratories'  Orant  Barlow  "What 
we  have  here  Is  a  method  of  pirxJuclng  thU 
drug  at  a  price  man  can  afford." 

Barlow  potnts  out  that  the  kidney  cells 
would  be  separated  aboard  a  spacecraft,  than 
ampuled.  froeen  and  brought  back  to  earth 
wtaere  uroklnaae  would  be  produoad  from  th« 
setlve  cells  in  a  pharmaoautlcal  plant. 

"Bven  allowing  for  this  we  could  reduos 
the  price  by  a  fafctor  at  »."  Barlow  said. 
■*Our  calculatk>ns  show  a  prloe  of  MO  p«i 
doss  for  uxoklnaa*  If  we  could  uas  this 
msthod  In  apaoa." 

'The  Abbott-Oonvalp-UCLA  taam  has  ys« 
to  pxopoas  their  Mhama  to  the  space  t^aotj, 
but  NASA  oOeials  say  they  have  heard  of  It. 
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"It  •ound»  lU*  »  bright  and  bopeftd  d«- 
Telopment."  said  th*  n^oe  agancy'i  Dr. 
Jama*  Br»<lt,  "but  that's  »U  we  can  rtty 
about  It  at  tbla  time." 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  again 

we  should  remember  that  the  third  week 

of  July  was  designated  by  Congress  of  the 

United  States  In  1969  as  Captive  Nations 

Week 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  H,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  continued  to  maintain 
its  military  presence  in  Bulgaria,  Czech- 
oalovakia,  Estonia.  Hungary.  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  the  Ulcraine.  Poland,  and 
Rumania.  We  have  seen  how  the  station- 
ing of  large  numbers  of  soldiers  has  in- 
hibited and  In  cases  quelled  individuals 
from  raUonaUy  expressing  their  reUi^ous 
and  poliUcal  convlcUons.  The  Hungarian 
Revolution  of  1956.  the  1968  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia,  the  worker's  riots  in  Po- 
land of  1970.  and  the  revolt  in  Kaunas. 
Lithuania,  In  1972  reveal  the  fact  that 
many  In  Eastern  Europe  realize  that  the 
only  avenue  for  serious  poliUcal  dissent 
is  in  the  streets.  Yet.  In  the  streets  they 
have  been  met  by  soldiers  willing  to  com- 
mit violence  on  them. 

During  this  week,  we  should  remember 
the  continuing  struggle  for  liberation  in 
Eastern  Europe.  I  hope  that  the  success 
of  the  recent  SALT  talks  will  lead  to  the 
demilitarization  of  Eastern  Europe,  ajid 
eventually  permit  the  recall  of  Soviet 
troops  and  the  rebirth  of  the  right  of 
Belf-determlnatlcm  for  the  people  of  the 
area  With  such  a  rebirth,  we  hope  that 
the  present  Soviet  police  campaigns 
against  intellectuals,  writers,  and  artists 
in  the  occupied  sateHltes  will  cease. 


DR  FRANK  E.  STINCHFIELD  ELECT- 
ED PRESIDENT  OF  PRESBYTERIAN 
HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  BOARD  AT 
COLUMBIA-PRESBYTERIAN  MED- 
ICAL CENTER,  NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
great  surgeon  recently  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  Medi- 
cal Board  at  the  Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical  Center  in  New  York  City— Dr. 
Prank  E.  Stinchfleld,  one  of  the  greatest 
orthopedic  surgeons  in  the  entire  world. 
He  is  Internationally  recognized  and 
acclaimed  for  his  preeminence  in  the 
field  of  orthopedic  surgery. 

However,  his  paUents  will  tell  you  that 
he  Is  also  preeminent  for  his  abundance 
of  empathy,  a  gift  far  too  rare  these  days 
among  all  of  us  whether  we  be  doctors, 
lawyers.  pubUc  officials  or  of  any  pro- 
fession or  activity.  I  know  for  I  have 
been  his  patient  since  1968  and  he  has 
performed  three  miraculous  operations 
in  hip  surgery  that  have  made  me  walk 
today  even  better  than  I  did  before  I 
ever  suffered  hip  ailments. 

He  la  an  outstanding  American — and. 
as  many  of  his  patients  say.  he  ought  to 
be  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unjuilmous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rkcom  an  luHcle  about 
him.  appearing  In  this  month's  issue 
of  the  Stethscope.  a  publication  of  the 
Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center. 
There  belJig  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 

as  follows: 

Da.  Stujchtieuj  Ki.«cted  Pbeshwht  or  Paas- 

BYTERIAN'S    MlDICAL    BOARD 

Dr  PrarUc  E.  Stinchfleld  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Presbyterian  Hoepltal  Medi- 
cal Board,  replacing  E)r.  HamUton  South- 
worth,  who  served  as  President  for  the  past 
two  years. 

For  the  past  year,  Dr  Stinchfleld  served  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  and  now  continues  as  an  ex-offlclo 
member  bv  virtue  of  his  election  as  President 
of  the  Medical  Board  These  offices  were  as- 
sumed July  Ist 

Dr.  Stinchfleld  served  his  Internship  and 
sxirglcal  residency  at  the  Wesley  and  Pas- 
savant  Memorial  Hospitals  In  Chicago.  He 
then  came  to  the  Fracture  Service  of  the 
Preebyterlan  Hoepltal  as  a  resident  In  1935 
and  has  been  continuously  associated  with 
our  Medical  Center  since  that  time.  He  has 
served  on  numerous  hospital  commltteee  as 
well  as  on  national  and  international  organi- 
zations. He  has  been  an  active  and  Influen- 
tial member  of  the  post-war  generation  of 
orthopaedic  surgeons  and  enjoys  both  a 
national  and  international  reputation.  In 
1956  he  was  appointed  Professor  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Orthopaedic  Sur- 
gery and  Director  of  The  New  York  Ortho- 
paedla  Hospital  of  the  Columbia -Presby- 
terian Medical  Center. 

He  Is  the  founder  and  president  of  'The 
Hip  Society,'  an  association  comprised  of 
orthopaedic  surgeons  primarily  Interested 
in  mathods  for  the  correction  of  hip  Joint 
problems.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  The  American  College  of  Surgeans, 
and  18  the  treasurer  of  The  American  Ortho- 
paedic Association.  He  Is  a  trustee  of  the  pub- 
lication Surgery,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics. 
Dr.  Stinchfleld  Is  past-president  of  The 
American  Academy  of  Orthopaedic  Surgeons 
and  of  The  American  Board  of  Orthopaedic 
Surgery. 

As  President  of  the  Medical  Board  of  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital.  Dr.  Stinchfleld  will  be 
responsible  for  the  introduction  and  promo- 
tion of  policies  related  to  professional  serv- 
Iceri  within  the  hoepltal,  the  care  of  paUents. 
ax.d  the  extension  of  health  facilities.  Dr. 
Stinchfleld  was  Medical  Director  and  Ortho- 
paedic Surgeon-ln-Chlef  of  the  Institute  for 
the  Crippled  and  Disabled  from  1947  to  1951, 
along  with  his  other  dutlee  at  The  New  York 
Orthopaedic  Hoepltal.  Soon  after  The  New 
York  Orthopaedic  Hoepltal  moved  to  the  Co- 
lumbia Presbyterian  Medical  Center  (In 
1950)  he  was  appointed  Attending  Ortho- 
paedic Surgeon  here  and  also  was  named  as 
consultant  In  orthopaedics  for  many  hoe- 
pltals  In  the  New  York  area. 

He  has  been  an  acUve  contributor  to  medi- 
cal literature,  publishing  papers  on  such 
subjecte  as  the  arthritic  hip,  hip  prosthesis, 
spine  fusions,  arthroplasty  of  the  hip  and 
low  friction  arthroplasty  of  the  hip.  One  of 
hU  unforgettable  publications  was  his 
Academy  Presidential  Address  entitled, 
"Stand  Up  and  Be  Counted."  which  was  an 
Mtremely  strong  and  forthright  presentation 
of  tha  responslblllUes  of  an  orthopedic 
surgeon. 

Dr.  Stinchfleld  went  overseas  In  1942  with 
the  Second  General  Hoepltal  and  served  as 
an  orthopaedic  stirgeon  with  this  unit  for 
one  year.  FoUowlng  this  he  b«»me  the  Com- 
manding Officer  of  a  group  of  hospitals  In 
Coventry,  England,  where  he  served  untU 
1945.  He  then  transferred  to  the  Surgeon 
General's  offlce  In  Paris.  During  his  army 
service  he  was  promoted  from  2nd  Lieuten- 
ant to  the  rank  of  Colonel.  He  received  the 
Legion  of  Merit,  two  Bronae  stars,  and  the 
Buropean  Theater  of  Operations  Unit  ClU- 
tlon.  He  has  continued  hJs  interest  In  mlll- 
taxy  orthopaedics  since  the  war  and  has  given 
continuous  poet-war  service  to  the  Surgeon 
General's  ofHce,  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 


Secretary  of  Defense,  and  la  a  senior  ovtho. 
padclo  oonaultant  to  tba  United  Statas  Atr 
Fore*  at  this  time.  Early  during  the  prttint 
conflict  he  toured  Vietnam  and  Far  But  !&. 
•tallatlona  tat  the  Office  of  AnlBtant  Baa*. 
tary  of  Defenae. 

Dr.  stinchfleld  was  bom  in  Warren,  Uia- 
nesota.  He  received  a  B.S.  degree  In  ma. 
dne  from  the  University  of  North  Dakota  utf 
In  1934  received  his  MJ>.  from  North veat«B 
University  Medical  School.  He  received  m 
honorary  degree  frcon  Carleton  College,  wtMn 
he  did  aome  of  his  undergraduate  work,  ant 
was  honored  by  receiving  the  Centennial 
Award  from  Northwestern  University  in  I96t. 

Dr.  Stinchfleld  is  married,  has  two  chil- 
dren and  lives  Ln  the  Fleldston  aecUoa  of 
Rlverdale.  When  asked  about  his  hobbiaa,  ha 
repUed.  "My  hobby  is  taking  care  of  ma 
people."  However,  when  not  doing  what  be 
enjoys  most  (working  long  hours  within  tha 
confines  of  the  Medical  Center ) ,  he  oooe* 
slonally  finds  time  for  honeback  riding  aitf 
flshlng. 
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CONSUMER-PROTECTION 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years,  there  has  been  growing  concem 
over  legislation  to  protect  ccxisumers.  We 
have  passed  consumer  protection  lawi, 
and  we  are  being  asked  to  enact  even 
more  stringent  legislation. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  legislation 
alone  is  an  Inadequate  means  of  pro- 
viding consimier  protection.  Proposals  to 
build  huge  Federal  bureaucracies  to 
oversee  consumer  protection  will  com- 
pound rather  than  solve  our  problems. 

The  realistic  approach  is  to  revitalte 
our  business  enterprise  system,  to  pro- 
vide the  marketplace  where  the  best  com- 
panies earn  justifiable  profits  by  provid- 
ing the  best  in  products  and  services  to 
the  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  proud  of  tb« 
fact  that  the  business  community  in  mj 
hometown  of  Phoenix  has  long  recog- 
nized Its  public  responsibility.  This  fact 
was  reemphaslzed  this  month  when  ttie 
Phoenix  Chamber  of  Commerce  Board  o< 
Directors  endorsed  a  far-reaching  Bml- 
ness  Consumer  Relations  Code. 

In  announcing  this  action.  Phoenix 
Chamber  President  Keith  L.  Turley  said: 
Business  must  recognlae  the  right  of  tlia 
consumer  to  be  informed,  to  be  heard.^Pd 
to  chooee  In  the  marketplace.  ConsoiMB 
have  every  right  to  expect  safety,  quality  aad 
Integrity  from  thoee  whoae  products  or  msf' 

loes  they  buy.  

By  endorsing  the  code,  we  are  doing  aan 
than  signing  a  pleoe  of  paper  setting  fBca 
high  principles  of  buslnees  conduct.  Wa  a» 
committing  oiireelvea  to  take  action  tola- 
plement  the  principles  contained  In  the  cooa 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  coo- 
sent  that  this  code  be  printed  In  tu 
Rkcord.  ^. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cooa 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcob, 
as  follows: 

BtJMNXSS   CONSUlfDI    SXLATtOVa  COBI 

The  Business  Consumer  Relations  Co* 
states,  "We  affirm  the  reeponslblUty  of  butt- 

ness  to:  ,  ^     ,  — », 

1.  Protect  the  health  and  safety  of  ooa 
sumers  In  the  design  and  manufactuia  » 
products  and  the  provision  of  consumer  a«r»- 
Ices  This  includes  action  against  hanaW 
Bide  effects  cm  the  quaUty  of  Uf e  and  tlwM»- 
vlronment  arising  from  technological  pwr 


•  ntillM  advancing  technology  to  produce 
-L,  ttat  meet  high  standards  of  quality 
!?^  lowest  reasonable  price. 

•^ek  out  the  informed  vlewa  of  con- 
Jl^Tand  other  groups  to  help  aaaure  cus- 
^K^Batisfactlon  from  the  earlleet  stagee  of 
__„tTirt  Dlannlng. 

'f^pUfy.    clarify,    and   honor   product 
aaAsntles  and  guarantee*. 
^T^^xlmlMi  the  quality  of  product  aerv- 
^  »nd  repairs  and  encourage  their  fair 

''Ifmmlnate  frauds  and  deceptions  from 
tM  marketpuce,  setting  as  our  goal  not 
iSrt  lagauty  but  honesty  in  all  transactions. 
T^iSre  that  sales  personnel  an  familiar 
-Itk  product  capablllUee  and  limitations 
SS^that  they  fully  reepwid  to  oonaumer 
Madi  for  such  information. 

IprovMe  consumers  with  objective  m- 
Jaatlon  about  products,  services,  and  the 
ZSrtjjgs  of  the  marketplace  by  utilizing  ap- 
lonSte  channels  of  communications,  In- 
S3ttng  programs  of  consumer  education. 

BlScllltate  sound  value  cony)arlB<Kis 
taim  the  widest  poesible  range  and  choice 

"'lOProvide  effective  channels  for  receiving 
tad  acting  on  consumer  complaints  and  sug- 
Mtkms,  utUlzlng  the  resources  of  aasocla- 
ttoBS  chambers  of  commerce,  better  busl- 
MBB  bureaus,  recognized  consximer  groups, 
mOiTldual  ccHnpanles,  and  other  appropriate 
bodies."  

SEE-CENT  U.S.  POSTAL  CARD  TO 
a)MMEMORATE  JOHN  HANSON. 
FIRST  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  CONGRESS  ASSEM- 
BLED 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
Isst  session  of  Congress  I  Introduced 
Snate  Joint  Resolution  85.  a  bill  to  pro- 
daim  April  14  as  Jobn  Hanson  Day.  In 
tHBor  the  Nation's  first  President  elected 
mder  the  Articles  of  Confederaticm.  We, 
u  Marylanders,  are  very  proud  of  John 
BtoKHi's  role  as  one  of  America's  great 
Jtoandlng  Fathers.  It  is.  therefore,  most 
plcMlng  to  note  that  the  U.S.  Postal 
Serrtce  will  Issue,  on  September  1,  a  new 
6-oait  postal  card  In  tribute  to  this  dls- 
ttngulahed  patriot. 

Paced  with  what  might  appear  to  be 
Insarmountable  difficulties,  the  Con- 
ttomtal  Congress  turned  to  John  Han- 
son to  provide  the  leadership  needed  to 
boild  a  nation.  This  great  son  of  Mary- 
land was  a  man  ideally  suited,  in  both 
tateUect  and  temperament,  for  the  task. 
Our  first  cMistitutlonally  elected  Chief 
Executive  was  a  strong  man  in  a  weak 
position.  But  his  strength  gave  strength 
to  the  Confederation  Government  and 
enabled  It  to  guide  us  through  the  trans! - 
tknal  period  from  revolutionary  struggle 
to  constitutional  federalism.  During  his 
tenure  as  "President  of  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederacy."  Hanson  laid  the 
groundwork  for  our  Cabinet,  our  Consu- 
lar Service,  our  postal  system,  and  our 
national  judiciary.  Clearly,  Presidoit 
Hanson  was  instrumental  in  the  formu- 
lation of  the  system  of  government  that 
we  enjoy  today. 

I  commend  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for 
marking  the  memory  of  this  great  Amer- 
ican In  such  fine  fashion,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  entitled 
"John  Hanson— Patriot,"  published  in 
the  Washington  Sunday  Star  and  News 
of  July  23, 1972,  be  printed  in  the  Recced. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rtcoib. 

as  follows:  

pwTT.ATM.in  N«wb:  Johm  Haxeoir — Pamot 

(By  Belmosit  Farlea) 
j^  6H>ant  postal  card  honoring  John  Han- 
aon  of  Maryland  will  be  iaaued  at  Baltimore. 
Sept.  1.  opening  day  of  the  BALPEX  ahow  of 
the  Baltimore  Philatelic  Society. 

The  VS.  Postal  Service  identifies  the  card. 
which  wUl  peplaoe  the  current  6-oent  eard 
picturing  Paul  Revere,  as  the  second  In  a 
aertea  hoDorlng  Oolonlal  patriots  as  a  part  of 
the  commemoration  of  the  bicentennial  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

A  small  group  of  enthualaatlc  amateur  his- 
torians have  been  campaigning  since  1M7  for 
a  commemorative  stamp  for  Hanson  aa  first 
President  of  the  United  Statea.  a  «tle  uauaUy 
oonceded  to  Qeorge  Washington.  The  claim  Is 
made  on  the  baaia  of  Haxtaoa'a  aervloe  aa  the 
presiding  oBcer  of  the  fList  aeaakm  of  the 
Continental  Oongreaa  elected  under  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation. 

The  official  record  on  the  subject,  the  "Bi- 
ogrMhlcal  Directory  of  the  American  Coo- 
greae,  1T74-1949,"  lists  the  Continental  Con- 
greee  In  aeealons  from  Sept.  5.  1774,  to  March. 
1789.  with  16  "Presidents  of  the  Congreas."  of 
whom  John  Hanson  was  the  ninth. 

The  articles  of  Ocaifederatixm  were  finally 
ratified  on  March  1.  1781.  and  on  March  2  the 
Continental  Congress  formally  aaeumed  the 
title  of  "The  United  SUtea  In  Congreaa  As- 
sembled." with  the  same  presiding  officer  as 
the  old  Congress,  Samuel  Huntington  of  Con- 
necticut. Huntington  was  the  first  "President 
of  the  United  States  In  Oongreea  Asaembled." 
On  July  10.  1781,  Thomas  McKean  of  Dela- 
ware was  elected  preaident.  the  lira*  elected 
under  the  Artldee  of  Confederation. 

On  Nov.  5,  1781,  the  first  new  Oongreea 
elected  under  the  Artldea  ot  Confederation 
met,  and  since  It  was  Maryland's  turn  under 
the  rotation  system  then  In  effect,  unani- 
moxialy  ehoee  Jobn  Hanaon  as  Ita  presiding 
officer.  He  was  the  flrat  "Preaident  of  the 
United  States  in  Ooi^reaa  Aaaembled"  elected 
by  a  Congieee  elected  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  It  Is  difficult  to  equate  a  ttUe 
requiring  IS  qualifying  words  with  "Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Statee." 

RegArdlBM  ot  title.  John  Hanaon.  patriot, 
doee  deserve  to  be  remembered. 

Bom  April  14, 1716,  at  Mulberry  Orove  near 
Port  Tobacco,  Md.,  Hanacm  was  a  grandaon 
of  one  of  the  original  Swedish  oolonlaU  on 
the  Delaware.  As  a  landed  aristocrat  he  was 
elected  repeatedly  a  delegate  from  Charles 
County  to  the  Aeaembly.  and  early  became  a 
leader  tn  the  resistance  to  British  authority. 
It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  ••first  president" 
claim,  advanced  orlglnaUy  by  two  Connecti- 
cut newspapermen  In  a  "Believe  It  or  Not" 
type  magazine  feature,  has  been  promoted 
by  enthusiastic  partisans  to  the  point  where 
the  casual  reader  of  news  stories  might  well 
assume  that  Hanson  was  as  phony  as  the 
claims  made  for  him. 

In  1766  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  drafted  the  inetructiona  for  MaryUnd 
delegates  to  the  Stamp  Act  Congreas;  in  1769 
he  signed  the  non-lmportatlon  agreement 
protesting  the  Townahend  Acts;  as  a  member 
of  the  Maryland  Convention,  he  signed  in 
1T75  the  call  of  the  Maryland  Association  of 
Freemen  for  use  of  arms  to  repel  British 
troops;  he  helped  raise  troops  and  money  for 
Washington's  army  before  Boston. 

In  1773  Hanson  moved  from  Charles 
County  to  Frederick,  then  so  far  In  "the 
West"  it  was  vulnerable  to  Indian  attack. 
When  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  pro- 
pc»ed  he  favored  approval,  but  only  if  the 
bigger  colonies  gave  up  their  claims  to  the 
Weatem  lands.  'When  the  Maryland  Assembly 
chose  him  as  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress  in  December  of  1780,  only  Maryland 
was  stin  balking  at  ratification. 
Hanson  and  hla  colleague.  Daniel  Carroll, 


irorked  s\iccflaefuUy  with  delegates  from  the 
remaining  statea  with  Weetem  claims,  and 
by  early  1781,  the  way  had  been  cleared  for 
final  approval  of  the  Artlclea  under  which 
Hanson  was  to  aerve  his  one-year  tann  as 
preaident. 

Afterward  he  retired  from  public  life,  and 
died  Nov.  15,  1788,  at  Oxon  HiU  Manor,  the 
home  of  a  nephew,  where  he  la  believed  to 
have  been  buried.  During  the  last  year  ama- 
teur archeologlats  have  fotmd  what  they  be- 
lieve to  have  been  his  tomb  on  the  0«on 
Hill  eatate  owned  in  recent  years  by  the  late 
Stunner  Welles  and  by  Pred  A.  Maloof,  who 
until  his  death  was  one  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic Hanaon  booatera 

The  stamp  design  on  the  postal  card  Is  the 
work  of  Thomaa  Kronen,  formerly  with  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.  The 
aource  of  the  portrait  In  the  bronae  stattie 
of  Hanson  by  Richard  Ed-wln  Brooks  (1885- 
1919)  placed  in  SUtuary  Hall  In  the  Capltoi 
by  the  Btate  of  Maryland  on  Jan.  81,  1908- 

The  master  dies  for  the  stamp  were  en- 
graved by  Albert  W.  Dlntaman.  who  did  the 
portrait,  and  Albert  Saavedra,  the  lettering. 
The  carda  are  being  printed  by  letterprees  in 
blue  at  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Since  the  John  Hanaon  card  Is  a  regular 
issue.  It  wUl  come  In  both  single  and  reply- 
paid  double  form. 

Requests  for  carda  with  first  day  canceUa- 
tlon.  with  remittance  at  8  centa  for  the 
single  or  12  centa  for  the  double  card,  may 
he  n^Ti""*^  to  "John  Hanson  Postal  Card, 
Poetmasttt.  Baltimore.  Md.  21333." 


TAXATION  TO  SUPPORT  DRONES 
IS  RESERVED 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  few  if 
any  people  to  our  aodety  resent  havtoff 
some  of  their  tax  money  spent  to  hri^ 
suiHwrt  people  who  cannot  support 
themselves.  But  there  is  growing  resent- 
ment over  the  expenditure  of  tax  «lol- 
lars  to  support  people  who  simply  will 
not  support  themadves  because  they  do 
not  wish  to  work. 

This  sentiment  is  obvious  not  only  to 
the  big  cities  where  welfare  has  become 
a  scandal.  It  also  Is  at  deep  concem  tn 
the  smaller  cities  and  towns. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  an  editorial  from  the  Havre 
de  Grace  (Md.)  Record  printed  to  tbe 
Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 

as  follows :  

Daoants  in  U.8.  Soarrr 

A  "welfare  lobby"  ttimed  up  at  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  with  the  objec- 
tive of  inserting  a  plank  In  the  party's  plat- 
form caumg  for  the  payment  of  S6.500  to 
Mch  welfare  recipient.  Fortunately.  It  was 
not  adopted  .  .  .  fortunately  for  Senators 
McOovem  and  Bagleton  who  would  have  lost 
a  chunk  of  votes  right  off  before  they  even 
started  to  campaign. 

Also  fortunatelv.  Senator  McGovern  aban- 
doned an  original  pre-nomlnatlon  promise 
to  see  that  every  man.  woman  and  chUd  In 
the  U.S.  receive  Sl.OOO  with  no  strings  at- 
tached. 

Americans  who  work  for  a  Uvlng  are  get- 
ting fed  up  with  having  their  pockets  picked 
for  welfare  handouts.  They  are  generous 
about  It  if  the  need  is  demonstrated.  But 
they  are  also  aware  that  for  many  recipients 
welfare  Is  a  racket  operated  by  employable 
people  who  have  become  ao  used  to  doing 
nothing  that  they  have  no  other  ambition 
in  life  ercept  to  sit  on  their  fannlae.  watch 
tv  drink  aome  boo«e  and  have  more  Wda 
whom  they  can  reglater  aa  dependenU  in 
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ottlcr  to  lncr««M   the  size  of  their   welfare 
cbaoks. 

Xnftetlon  uuX  the  high  cost  of  keeping  a 
tamUy  fed  and  clothed  have  made  many 
Americana  bitter  with  the  realization  that 
thatr  hard  earned  dollars  are  going  out  to  a 
•egment  of  dronea  in  our  society. 

Three  years  ago,  Preaident  NUon  offered  a 
program  of  welfare  reform  Intended  to  re- 
lieve the  states  of  part  of  the  welfare  burden. 
HU  program  has  been  stalled  In  Congress. 
Consequently,  states  seeing  the  hope  of  fed- 
eral assistance  dwindling  while  welfare  rolls 
continued  to  soar  have  been  forced  to  take 
action  on  their  own.  Some  of  the  meastires 
they  have  adopted  have  been  drastic — and 
not  altogether  successful. 

Lois  WlUe  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News  Serv- 
Ice  has  devoted  a  special  feature  to  the  at- 
tempt of  the  states  to  bring  welfare  under 
control.  She  tells  how.  "In  California,  prose- 
cuting attorneys  have  started  a  drive  to  track 
down  fathers  of  children  on  welfare  rolls — 
and  garnish  their  wages."  She  notes  the 
widely  publicized  New  York  requirement  that 
etoployable  welfare  recipients  must  pick  up 
their  checks  at  state  employment  offices  and 
accept  any  available  Jobs.  "In  Pennsylvania", 
she  says,  "teams  of  investigators  called 
'Project  Sweep'  are  methodically  working 
their  way  through  welfare  records,  visiting 
families  and  checking  Social  Security  num- 
bers to  And  cheaters.  In  minola.  4.000  wel- 
fare recipients  are  moving  Into  public  serv- 
ice Jobs — and  records  of  hospitalized  recipi- 
ents are  being  scrutinised  to  determine  If 
there  are  any  unnecessary  charges."  These 
are  merely  samples  of  countless  state  proj- 
ects to  hold  the  line  on  welfare  costs.  Cur- 
rently, some  14.6  million  persons  In  the 
United  States  are  public  aid  recipients — twice 
the  number  of  19«2.  PVDurteen  billion  dollars 
a  year,  mostly  state  and  local  tax  money,  is 
going  for  welfare. 

Ms.  WUle  points  out  that  some  of  the  state 
"r«form"  measures  produce  either  undesir- 
able reeiilts  or  merely  shift  the  cost  to  tax- 
payers from  welfare  to  another  form  of 
public  aid.  New  Jersey,  for  example.  In  a 
desperate  move  to  counter  a  150  percent  rise 
In  welfare  rolls  over  a  five-year  period, 
stopped  payments  to  all  famlUee  with  an  un- 
employed father  in  the  home.  A  likely  re- 
sult of  this.  Ms.  WlUe  feels.  Is  that  the  un- 
employed father  will  disappear  so  his  family 
can  eat.  Perhaps  the  home  Is  broken  up  per- 
manently, and  another  costly  social  problem 
has  been  created  In  addition  to  welfare.  On 
the  other  band,  the  CalLfomla  drive  to  And 
absent  fathers  and  garnish  their  wages,  she 
wrltM.  ",  .  .  seems  to  have  merit." 


"MINI  COURSES"  AT  MANKATO 
STATE  COLLEGE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  few  years,  college  enrollments  in 
some  institutions  have  declined  to  the 
point  that  funds  must  be  cut  from 
teachers'  salaries  to  make  up  the  deficit. 
At  Mankato  State  College.  In  Mlimesota, 
for  example,  a  decline  in  student  enroll - 
moit  caused  a  projected  1972  deficit  of 
over  1500,000  which  would  have  neces- 
sitated a  reduction  in  faculty  by  36  posi- 
tions. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Larry 
Spencer,  the  student  association  presi- 
dent at  the  college.  In  it.  he  describes  a 
solution  to  the  problem  that  has  import- 
ant benefits  beyond  the  saving  of  faculty 
positions.  Since  financial  aid  Is  awarded 
to  the  college  on  the  basis  of  student 
"credit  hours,"  students  were  encouraged 
to  enroll  In  one  extra  course.  To  imple- 
ment this.  500  "mini  courses"  were  de- 
veloped by  faculty  members  who  were 
willing  to  teach  them,  and  enrollment 


was  opened  to  anyone  interested.  The 
courses  Included  such  topics  as  the  psy- 
chology of  Indian  life,  and  antique  clock 
repair.  There  were  1,900  students  and, 
surprisingly.  600  townspeople  enrolled  in 
these  courses.  In  addition  to  raising 
money  to  cover  the  deficit  the  courses 
proved  innovative  and  exciting,  and  in- 
creased the  community  involvement  in 
college  affairs. 

I  highly  commend  the  purposes  and  re- 
sults of  this  program.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  materials  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  Spencer  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  New  tJUn  Sunday  Jovimall 
Darvx  Becttn  To  Kxxp  Tkacbxxs 

Mankato.  Minn. — With  the  poeslblllty  that 
36  faculty  positions  will  be  eliminated  be- 
cause of  declining  enrollments,  Mankato 
State  College  students  Saturday  launched  a 
drive  to  keep  teachers  In  school. 

The  "Save  the  Faculty"  campaign  will  aim 
at  encouraging  students  to  take  more  covirses. 
and  asking  resident  nonstudents  to  sign  up 
for  courses  at  MSC 

A  student  spokesman  said  that  If  each  stu- 
dent took  the  equivalent  of  one  more  credit, 
the  total  would  be  enough  to  keep  the  36 
faculty  busy  and  cutbacks  would  not  have  to 
be  made. 

Mankato  State  had  a  drop  of  611  full-time 
students  in  Its  fall  enrollment,  resxilting  in  a 
•680.000  lower  operating  budget  for  the  state- 
supported  school  There  Is  a  prospect  of  a 
further  drop  of  150  In  the  1973  fall  enroll- 
ment. 

Dan  Quill  an.  spokesman  for  the  Crisis 
Campaign  for  Education  Committee  which 
announced  plans  at  a  news  conference,  said 
the  group  Is  suggesting  the  coUege  lntrod\ice 
mlnl-oouraes  in  banking,  oooklng.  family 
planning  and  other  subjects  which  hopefully 
would  be  attractive  to  students  and  local 
residents  alike. 

The  courses  could  be  offered  for  as  short  a 
p>erlod  as  two  weeks  and  taught  by  present 
facvUty  members,  the  committee  suggests. 

Dr.  Kent  Aim.  coUege  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, gave  his  backing  to  the  idea,  saying  It 
oould  be  made  to  work  if  there  were  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  enrollees. 

Students  at  Macal ester  College  In  St.  Paul 
recently  sTiggested  a  similar  program  for  the 
private  liberal  arts  school. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Star,  Dec.  30.  1971] 

Maxkato   Statk   Dam:    SrcDxifTS   Opposing 

Pacttltt  DaopOfT 

Mamxato,  Minn. — With  the  poeslblllty  that 
36  faculty  positions  will  be  eliminated  be- 
cause of  declining  enrollments,  Mankato 
State  College  students  have  launched  a  drive 
10  keep  teachers  in  school 

The  "Save  the  Paculty"  campaign  alms  at 
encouraging  students  to  take  more  courses, 
and  asking  resident  nonstudents  to  sign  up 
for  courses  at  Mankato  State. 

A  student  spokesman  said  that  if  each 
student  took  the  equivalent  of  one  more 
credit,  the  total  would  be  enough  to  keep 
the  36  faculty  members  busy  and  cutbacks 
would  not  have  to  be  made. 

Mankato  State  had  a  drop  of  611  full-time 
students  In  Its  fall  enrollment,  resulting  In 
a  (£80,000  lower  operating  budget  for  the 
state-supported  school.  There  Is  a  prospect 
of  a  further  drop  of  150  students  In  the  1972 
fall  enrollment. 

Dan  Qulllan,  a  spokesman  for  the  Crisis 
campaign  for  Education  Committee,  which 
announced  plans  at  a  press  conference,  said 
that  the  group  is  suggesting  that  the  col- 
lege introduce  "mini -courses"  In  banking, 
cooking,  family  planning  and  other  subjects 
which  hopefully  would  be  attractive  to  stu- 
dents and  local  residents  alike. 


The  couraw  could  b«  offered  for  as  short  t 
period  as  two  weeks  and  taught  by  prMnt 
facility  members,  the  committee  suggasti. 

Dr.  Kent  Aim,  college  executive  vlee-piit. 
Ident.  backed  the  Idea,  saying  it  could  b« 
made  to  work  If  there  were  a  sufficient  wta- 
ber  of  enrollees. 

Students  at  Macalester  College  In  St.  Pujj 
recently  suggested  a  similar  program  foe  th« 
private  liberal  arts  school. 

[Prom  tb«  Chronicle  of  Higher  Eduoatiaii, 

January,  1973] 
AA0P  Wins   Close   Votb  at   Raora  Isun 

91'UUKNTS  CAMPAIGN  POa  TZACRBS 

Students  at  Mankato  State  CoUags  is 
Minnesota  have  organized  a  "crisis  cAinp^ign 
for  education  committee"  to  save  36  fkculty 
positions  endangered  because  of  falling  m. 
rollmenta.  The  campaign  Is  encouraging  ita- 
dents  to  sign  up  for  more  credlt-houn  ud 
Is  asking  non-students  to  register  for  coqih 
in  order  to  raise  the  "full-time  equivalence 
base  for  state  aid. 

[From  the  MSC  Dally  Reporter,  Jan.  8,  1971  j 

ESITOaiALS  AND    OPINIONS 

What  can  you  do  about  a  ooUege  ftoMl 
with  a  half  million  dollar  deficit 
waving  good-bye  to  36  faculty 
support  personnel  and  other  s«-rlcM  thst 
are  to  be  cut  ? 

Tou  can  fight  back  and  beat  the  bursaa. 
cratlc  system  at  Its  own  game — that's  vbn 

As  our  page  one  story  points  out,  MK 
stands  to  lose  36  faculty  poeitions  and  sup- 
port personntf  because  enrollment  projte- 
tlons  fell  abort  of  expected  numbers. 

This  doesnt  necesssirily  have  to  be  so. 

WILL   TOO   HXLPt 

A  program  Initiated  by  student  leadm 
with  administrative  and  faculty  support  dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  fall  qtiarter  will  expand 
and  develop  current  c\UTlculum  through  In- 
dividual faculty  or  student  course  IdsH. 
Thee«  courses  which  will  b«  formulated  b; 
Jan.  13  will  be  available  to  students  M  i 
special  registration  at  the  end  of  Jaauarr 
where  any  number  of  the  proposed  on*  or 
two  credit  classea  can  be  taken. 

With  the  help  of  the  registrar's  office  pi*- 
Tlous  coxirse  level  requirements,  and  otiMr 
red  tape  has  been  removed  to  provide  stu- 
dents and  townspeople  with  this  exceptloosl 
opportunity. 

In  order  for  the  plan  set  forth  by  tiM 
Crisis  Campaign  for  Education  comintttw 
to  succeed,  the  enthre  coUege  commuBltr 
must  make  a  concerted  effcxt  to  add  oat  or 
more  credits  to  their  normal  class  load  tlUi 
quart«r.  Tbsas  extra  credits  can  be  tyv 
with  ths  regular  class  schedule  or  added  dm- 
Ing  a  apsdal  reglstratloa. 

The  only  Important  requirement  Is  tint 
the  added  course  credit  be  at  least  one  aliovi 
yxnir  present  credit  load. 

This  opi>ort\inlty  to  alleviate  the  budgW 
cut  rests  with  the  faculty  as  well  as  the  in- 
dent body.  For  It  la  up  to  the  faculty  to  for- 
mulate relevant  and  Interesting  mini-ooozM 
offerings  tliat  will  entice  students  to  idd 
credits. 

This  type  of  scheduling  of  one  or  two 
credit  courses  for  brlrf  periods  of  thnt  pro- 
vides a  solution  to  the  dwindling  studsnt 
credit  load  hours  and  adds  new  dlmensloM 
to  education  In  the  coUege  community. 

By  providing  these  easily  injstitirted  coorsei 
which  would  xindergo  review  and  evaluaUon 
after  completion,  normal  avenues  that  u* 
often  used  to  hold  back  change  have  )m» 
tossed  aside. 

The  plan  Is  being  implemented  by  »• 
registrar,  administrators,  faculty,  and  manr 
interested  students.  What  Is  left  to  do  H  nP 
to  aU  students,  whether  on-campus  or  in 
town,  and  the  Individual  faculty  msmlMn 
Not  only  will  you  be  helping  to  preserve  am 
standard  of  education,  but  you  will  also  tM 
new  dimensions  to  course  offering  and  cu^ 
rlculum. 
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rmtM  an  extra  a*dlt  to  hsip  yotmrtf  whlls 
halplng  others,  and  Improving  our  educa- 

Instltutlon. 


Ifrota  the  Mankato  Free  Press,  t>9C.  27,  1971] 
Classic  Cakpub  HAUCCirr 
f^  (Ai,  familiar  proverb,  especially  per- 
4ln«it  and  compeUlng  during  the  ChrlBtmaa 
iMoon  concerns  not  so  much  the  size  of  the 
gift,    but    the   ^Irlt    in    which    the    gift    la 

It  u  persuasive  enough  when  taken  at  full 

flics  value. 

But  It  assumes  additional,  unique  slg- 
ftlflcsnce  when  the  size  of  the  gift  h^pens 
to  match  the  great  dimensions  of  soul  In- 
Heiwiit  In  those  who  extended  it. 

Of  coxxrae,  today's  case  m  point  U  not 
reaUy  a  gift  at  aU.  Among  other  things  It  is 
s  chaUenge— *n  all-out  campaign  lad  by  stu- 
dents to  "save  the  young  faculty"  In  answer 
to  a  situation  at  Mankato  State  CoUege 
vhareby  36  teaching  positions  must  be  cut 
by  the  next  academic  year. 

An  anticipated  drop  In  total  enroUment 
Bi^n«  more  than  a  half-mUllon  doUar  re- 
dustlon  In  the  college's  operation  budget. 
lad  fewer  avaUable  dollars  means  fewer 
■rallable  jobs. 

An  Innovative  and  potentiaUy  workable  an- 
swer to  the  problem  came  from  the  students, 
wto  would  stand  to  gain  education-wise  as 
much  as  those  faculty  members  whose  poal- 
ttans  they  are  aeefc-lng  to  preserve.  By  In- 
eraaslng  the  number  of  courses  available — 
Mpeclally  short-term  courses — and  by  hav- 
ing the  average  student  load  Increased  from 
16%  to  16H  credit  hours  per  quarter.  It  is 
anticipated  that  all  or  most  of  the  faculty 
slots  could  be  retained 

What  it  bolls  down  to  Is  that  the  student 
would  have  to  slightly  Increase  his  or  her 
n^mnMm.\  investmoit  in  education,  and  the 
faculty  in  turn  would  have  to  respond  in 
kind  by  programming  attractive  courses  and 
perhaps  schedule  them  at  extraordinary 
times  or  days. 

The  key,  naturally.  Is  motivating  the  bulk 
of  the  student  body  to  the  cause;  equally 
the  tenured  or  otherwise  "safe"  faculty 
members. 
We  wish  the  whole  Idea  full  success. 
It  Is  the  epitome  of  faculty -student  co- 
operation and  fellowship  that  la  always 
talked  about  but  not  always  achieved  in  this 
•ge  of  independent  ways  and,  yes,  suspicion 
bordering  on  distrust.  It  Is  a  remarkable 
turn-around  from  only  a  year  or  two  ago 
when  college  administrations,  faculties  and 
students  seemed  to  be  riding  off  In  opposite, 
strident  directions,  amid  the  rolling  Issues 
of  the  era. 
Thus,  a  gift? 

Again,  not  In  the  strict,  one-sided  sanse  o* 
the  word.  It  Is  more  of  a  mutual  exchange — 
student  and  faculty  each  giving  and  receiv- 
ing  something    tangible   and    Intangible    In 

I'VtUlU. 

[Ftom  the  Mankato  State  Reporter,  Jan.  10, 

1971] 
Mun-CoiTSss,  CaiBiB  Campaign  Exflanatobt 

SSSSION    TODAT 

A  special  meeting  designed  to  explain  the 
new  mini-coujse  proposal  and  discuss  the 
current  Crisis  Campaign  for  Education  wUl 
be  held  today  at  4  p.m.  in  the  South  Ball- 
room of  Centennial  Student  Union.  Faculty 
mmbers  are  cordlaUy  invited  to  discuss  with 
both  student  leaders  and  the  administration 
topics  of  concern. 

The  following  questions  and  answers  have 
been  designed  to  clarify  some  of  the  Issues 
at  hand. 

Q:  What  Is  the  Crisis  Campaign  for  Edu- 
cation? 

A:  Grassroots  movement  by  students  to 
•ipand  the  quality  of  education  at  MSC  by 
raising  the  current  credit  level  for  winter  and 
spring  quarters  of  every  student  on  campus 


by  on*  eradlt.  This  lncr«aa*  wlU  ralaa  the 
XMoasaary  funds  to  •*'*"'**»"  prsaant  panon- 
DSl  !•▼«■  that  will  otherwiM  be  Lost  bsoause 
th«  projactsd  •nioUmsnt  level  for  this  year 
was  noi  raaebed. 

Q.  Who  to  •ndorslag  the  program? 

A:  StudMit  laadMs,  faculty  associations, 
the  gradtiate  student  ssanrlstton,  tbs  admln- 
Istzatlon  and  oommunlty  Isadsn  Including 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  tha  Mankato 


Q:  What  altamativsB  ar«  bslng  offsrwl  stu- 
dents?   ,, 

A:  Students  may  cbooss  to  add  one  credit 
to   a  class  he  has  already  registered,   with 
permission  frcwn  ths  instructor.  The  change 
can   be    made   without   going   through   any 
registration  procedure  after  the  student  work 
out  the  special  extra  credit  requirements  with 
his  instructor.  A  student  may  also  add  any 
number  of  mlnl-oouises  In  a  special  regis- 
tration being  developed  by  various  faculty 
membeia,  or  he  may  choose  to  pick  up  extra 
credits  during  the  current  drop-add  period. 
Q:  How  can  this  help? 
A:   For  each  dollar  a  student  spends  on 
tuition  the  state  pays  two,  so  It  Is  hoped  that 
if  every  student  takes  one  more  credit  this 
quarter  and  spring  most  of  the  $580,000  defi- 
cit win  be  offset. 
Q:  What  are  mini-oouraes? 
A:  A  short  course  worth  from  1  to  3  credits 
that  can  deal  with  any  academically  sound 
topic.  Topics  will  encompass  a  wide  range 
of  subjects,  with  faculty  urged  to  soUclt  stu- 
dent Input  for  course  oAerlnga. 
Q.  What  can  this  mean? 
A.  If  8ucce«fui.  the  Crisis  Campaign  wUl 
shatter  traditional   coUege   calendars.   Inte- 
grating  the    mini-course   concept   into   the 
current  c\irrlc\ilum  scheme.  The  Campaign 
can  also  give  faculty  and  studenU  an  oppor- 
tunity to  try  out  new  and  innovative  types 
of  currtcnlum  without  tiie  usual  thne  lag 
between   course   conceptualization  and   im- 
plementation. 

Q.  How  can  a  student,  faculty  member,  or 
Interested  community  person  register  for 
these  mini-courses? 

A  A  special  registration  will  be  held  for 
students  January  34-37  at  the  Centennial 
Student  Union.  Registration  for  parttlme 
students  and  community  persons  wUl  be  held 
on  Saturday  January  33.  Further  Information 
on  courses  and  specific  registration  times  wUl 
be  printed  in  the  DaUy  Reporter  at  a  later 

Q.  How  long  will  these  mini-courses  last? 

A.  The  mlnl-oourses  have  no  standard 
meeting  time  schedule.  The  only  requirement 
being  that  the  classes  can  begtn  Saturday, 
February  S  and  mnst  be  completed  by  Kiday, 
March  3.  Courses  may  also  be  held  outside  of 
the  usual  classroom  In  such  places  as  homes, 
local  churches,  or  business  establishments, 
or  outdoors. 
Sttjdxnt    Savx-thx-Facttltt    ErroBT    TtraNS 

Crisis  Campaign  fob  Editcaticn  At  MSC 

A  student  aave-tbe  faculty  effort  at  Man- 
kato State  CoUege  has  developed  Into  a 
crisis  Campaign  for  BSducatlon  designed  to 
signiflcanUy  expand  offerings  of  Interest  to 
persons  both  on  and  off  campus. 

The  campaign — a  student-based  thrust 
with  c<dlege  administration  operation — la 
Intended  to  produce  academically  sound  new 
courses  exciting  enough  to  encourage  stu- 
dents to  take  more  credits  each  quarter.  It 
Is  also  aimed  at  setting  up  courses  to  In- 
terest area  residents  In  taking  a  few  credit 
tours  at  the  cc^ege — under  arrangements 
emphasising  convenience  to  working  adults 
in  time  and  •  •  • . 

While  laying  down  a  potential  for  broad- 
ening of  coUege  programs  In  the  future,  it 
oould  have  the  Immediate  benefit  of  gen- 
erating enough  credit  hours  to  ease  the  staff 
reductions  which  appear  necessary  for  next 
year  because  of  a  six  percent  drop  In  en- 
roUment this  fall  quarter.  AUocatlona  to  the 


stats  ui-iTISfs  are  trfit-r  on  orsdlt  hours  taken 
by  students  and  the  reduction  projected  for 
t.ho  school  year  Is  expected  to  result  In 
about  36  less  faculty  positions  for  next  year 
The  student  goal  Is  to  reverse  the  down- 
ward trend  by  upping  credit  hours  enough 
■o  there  will  have  to  be  no  reduction  of 
faculty.  Quality  ctf  education  factors  are 
being  considered  as  w«U  as  the  human  ele- 
ment. Reduction  of  faculty  could  harm  the 
ooUege  program. 

CoUege  offlcials  estlmaU  that  tf  every  tuU- 
tjnm  student  on  campus  took  one  moee  sredlt 
hour  per  quarter,  the  increased  Inoome  would 
make  it  unnecessary  to  drop  any  faculty  next 
school  yaar.  Average  student  load  now  ts 
about  15^  credit  hours  per  quarter. 

After  Christmas  vacation.  Immediate  ef- 
forts will  be  made  for  development  of  Ideas 
such  as  mini-courses,  simplifying  entrance 
procedures  into  upper  level  courses,  and  mote 
community-related  offerings.  They  are  to  be 
ready  for  use  in  the  winter  quarter. 

"OrlglnaUy  the  crisis  was  the  need  to  save 
faculty  positions  and  ssrvlces,"  said  Stu- 
dent Senate  President  Larry  Spencer,  a 
member  of  the  Crisis  Campaign  for  Educa- 
tion coordinating  group.  "We  wanted  each 
student  to  help  by  taking  at  least  one  addi- 
tional credit  hour.  However,  It  has  now 
evolved  into  a  program  of  fantastic  educa- 
tional opportunity  and  uuiovatlon  for  stu- 
dents and  faculty." 

Similar  ccxnments  came  from  another  com- 
mittee member,  Dan  Quillen,  Student  Senate 
Speaker  and  president  of  the  state-wide 
Minnesota  State  College  Student  Association. 
"Because  of  the  loss  of  more  than  a  half 
million  doUars  In  income.  It  seems  shock- 
ingly apparent  that  we  are  going  to  lose  36 
of  our  faculty,  the  vast  majority  of  which 
wUl  be  those  without  tenure."  he  said.  "Theee 
are  our  youngest,  newest,  and.  In  many  eaees, 
our  best  faculty.  The  student  body  cannot 
stand  by  and  watch  the  loss  of  talented 
teachers.  This  is  a  crisis  and  ve  as  a  student 
body  and  coUege  community  must  respond 
to  it." 

"If  we  can  Increase  the  student  credit  hour 
production  by  about  8.800  ho\irs,  roughly 
one  credit  hour  per  q\iarter  per  student,  we 
wiU  have  averted  the  crisis. " 

Mini-courses  are  one  of  the  means  being 
planned  to  Interest  persons  In  taking  more 
credlte.  A  mini-course  Is  a  concentrated  pro- 
gram dealing  with  a  limited  subject.  Charac- 
tMlaed  with  a  maximum  of  flexibility  and  in- 
formality, it  la  gen«aUy  compacted  Into  a 
short  time  span— such  as  one  solid  aU-day 
session,  meeting  every  night  for  one  or  two 
weeks,  or  meetings  for  a  few  weekends.  This 
allows  It  to  be  offered  at  a  time  when  It  Is 
not  ss  likely  to  conflict  with  another  program 
of  stisdy  or  a  fuUtime  Job. 

Dr.  Carl  Lofy.  assistant  vice  president  for 
Mcademic  affairs,  can  see  almost  llmttlees 
educational  oppwrtunlties  In  minl-oouxsee. 
He  eaplalned  they  have  diversity  In  content, 
methodology,  location  and  number  of  credits. 
They  need  not  be  offered  only  on  campus,  he 
ff«.t««  and  oould  be  presented  in  local 
churches,  downtown  business  placee.  private 
homM.  the  outdoors— at  any  location  that  is 
convenient  for  the  persons  for  which  they  are 
intended,  or  pertinent  to  the  subject  being 
studied. 

Mini-courses  also  give  creative  faculty 
members  the  chance  to  try  out  Ideas  Im- 
mediately without  being  haimpered  by  the 
proaeduree  iisi  iwssnr  to  establish  a  regular 
full  quarter  course. 

The  short  term  course  mini  courses  could, 
for  Instance,  consist  of  a  discussion  In  a 
private  home  on  family  dsveloffmsnt,  a  semi- 
nar on  banking  at  a  local  banX.  Information 
on  how  to  fill  out  inoome  tax,  a  class  In  spe- 
cial effects  photogcaphy  at  the  studio  of  a 
local  professional,  a  one-day  Outward  Bound 
experience,  a  class  in  gourmet  oooklng,  a 
drug  seminar,  a  two-week  field  trip  to  aaotho' 
part  of  the  state  or  nation,  a  class  on  how  to 
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shop  for  k  c*r,  »  woefcend  trip  to  a  big 
ghetto — »ny  educatloniJ  need  tli*t  la  not 
otherwise  provided  for  locally  In  such  a  con- 
centrwtad  manner. 

Lofy  pointed  out  that  downtown  persona 
In  profeaalonal  or  occupational  fields  under 
study  could  be  called  in  to  team  teach  with 
regular  faculty  members — thereby  giving  stu- 
dent* both  the  practical  and  theoretical  sides 
of  aeubject. 

Persons  In  the  college  service  ares  Inter- 
ested tn  seeing  mlnl-coursee  offered  In  cer- 
tain subjects  may  call  the  MBC  Student 
Senate  Office,  388-2611.  or  Lofy  at  the  MBC 
Academic  Affairs  Office,  38»-iaai. 

The  entire  program  arising  out  of  the 
Crisis  Campaign  for  Hucatlon  will  undergo 
a  thorough  evaluation  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter.  Lofy  reported,  and  recommendations 
made  aa  to  whether  tt  should  continue. 

He  anticipates  that  some  courses  could 
develop  out  of  tt  that  could  eventually  be 
Incorporated  Into  the  regular  curriculum. 

"Weceaalty  la  the  mother  of  virtue,"  he  said. 
■We  ftrst  saw  thla  aa  a  means  of  meeting  a 
crtate.  but  the  more  we  go  Into  it.  the  more 
we  see  tt  as  an  educational  opportunity." 

Member*  of  the  Crisis  Campaign  for  Edu- 
cation Committee,  In  addition  to  Spencer 
and  QuUlln,  are  Joyce  Stenael  of  Wells,  MSC 
Student  Senate  vice  president;  Pat  McGregor 
of  St.  Paul,  Mac  Dally  Reporter  editor-in- 
ch lef:  Oreg  Qackle.  MSC  Dally  Reporter 
managing  editor;  Debbie  Gage,  student  from 
Sanlcato;  Dave  Weetphal,  chairman  of  the 
MSC  Graduate  Student  Association;  and 
Ken  Hartung  of  Cologne,  student  member  of 
the  MBC  Task  Force  for  Change. 

••The  proposed  effort  by  the  students  at 
Mankato  State  to  reverse  a  declining  credit 
hour  production  and,  thus,  to  reduce  the 
necessity  for  releasing  faculty  must  certainly 
earn  for  them  the  sincere  respects  of  the 
communlty-at-large,"  said  Dr.  Kent  Aim,  vice 
president  for  academic  affairs.  "The  manner 
In  which  the  college  will  respond  to  this 
student  effort.  In  my  judgment,  will  reflect 
creditably  on  the  faculty.  I  am  certain  that 
it  will  be  an  exciting,  creative,  and  educa- 
tionally sound  experiment." 

(Prom  the  Minneapolis  Star.  Dec.  25,   1971] 
•'AcnvMM"    FOR  A  CoMMor*   Ckvse 

Student  skepticism  about  the  establtsh- 
mentarlan  world  may  very  well  be  as  strong 
as  It  was  a  tew  years  back  when  It  was  faob- 
looabl*  to  advocate  violent  change  and  some- 
tlmeti  to  act  on  that  advocacy. 

But  there  Is  no  doubt  that,  whatever  res- 
ervations students  may  harbor  about  the 
system,  they  have  a  new  attitude  about  their 
personal  chances  to  survive  tt.  The  mood,  re- 
inforced by  the  dlamal  post-oollage  employ- 
ment proepectB,  la  marked  by  a  now  serious- 
ness about  the  value  of  learning.  The  battle 
cry  is  "save  and  Improve,"  not  "blow  tt  up." 

Two  development*  tn  Minnesota  Illustrate 
thl*.  At  Mankato  State  College,  where  de- 
clining enrollment  threatens  the  loss  of  36 
faculty  jobs,  a  "Save  the  Faculty"  campaign 
has  been  launched.  Because  the  slee  of  the 
faculty  1*,  by  law.  tied  to  a  formula  that  re- 
flect* both  the  number  of  student*  and  the 
credit  hours  tbey  carry,  students  themselves 
can  Influence  the  allocation  system. 

Thl*  tb«y  propoae  to  do  by  encouraging 
toUtime  stud«nts  to  take  one  more  credit. 
whtl*  eipandlng  the  part-time  currlcuium 
with  oc-caLiiipu*  "mint  oours**,"  opMi  both 
to  regular  student*  and  townspeople.  The 
oou*g»  admlnlBtratlon  Is  happily  supporting 
this  effort. 

At  Macaleater.  a  "Save  the  Profs"  campaign 
t*  gotag  on  against  the  bctckground  of  that 
prtvat*  college's  flnanrlal  quandary.  There, 
the  Job*  of  eight  youofler,  nontenured  fac- 
ility aMtnlMra  are  at  stake  as  the  result  of  a 
(300,000  budget  cut  that  la  part  of  a  larger 
retrenolUMnt.    Tbe    students    have    staged 


events,  such  as  an  auction  to  raise  symbolic 
fund*,  with  the  more  serious  goal  of  pub- 
llclztag  their  dismay  and  of  putting  pressure 
on  the  trustees  to  reconsider.  But  thla  is  far 
from  "confrontation  politics."  Long  range, 
trustees,  students  and  aulmlnlstratlon  must 
work  together  for  increased  alumni  and  other 
off-campus  financial  support. 

While  Macalester's  situation  Is  complicated 
by  dispute  over  the  faculty  s  own  decision 
as  to  who  was  to  go.  there  Is  a  common  and 
verv  constructive  spirit  among  the  "Mac" 
and  Mankato  students  that  deserves  high 
praise  and  public  support 

(From  the  Mankato  Free  Press,  Jan.  11.  1972] 
Mim  CouBSMi  Kbt  in  MSC  "Savs  the  Pac- 


vuTT"  Campaign 
(By  Lynn  Cloeway) 
Faculty  members  at  Mankato  State  College, 
on  short  notice.  re«kcted  openly  Monday  to 
the  current  "Crisis  Campaign"  which  seeks 
to  offer  more  courses  for  credit  and  ulti- 
mately retain  faculty  persona  on  campus. 

A  6  per  cent  drop  In  enrollment  that  was 
not  anticipated  this  past  quarter  and  esti- 
mates that  Indicate  a  further  enrollment 
drop  for  next  year  prompted  the  campaign 
which  has  been  titled    'Save  the  Faculty." 

Faculty  members  have  been  asked  to  sub- 
mit by  Wednesday  several  outlines  for  "mini" 
coTiTses  that  would  be  concentrated  In  a  one- 
month    period    for   credit. 

It  ts  hoped  students  wUl  sign  up  for  at 
least  one  more  credit  hour  than  they  would 
have  taken  this  quarter,  and  It  Is  further  an- 
ticipated community  persona  would  take 
mini  courses. 

The  campalgii  has  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Minnesota  Stale  College  Board  inas- 
much that  the  budget  and  finance  committee 
has  recommended  the  college  be  able  to  waive 
all  but  the  normal  tuition  fee  for  the  mini 
courses. 

That  means  that  the  normal  one-credit 
mini  course  would  cost  Just  97.25,  where  it 
bad  a  former  mimmum  cost  of  $30.  If  a  per- 
son were  to  take  more  than  two  credits  In 
mini  courses,  however,  he  would  then  have 
to  pay  the  normal  fees  because  he  would 
enter  the  category  of  a  parttlme  student. 

The  mini  courses  will  be  offered  from  Feb- 
ruary to  March  and  will  have  a  diversity  In 
content,  methodology,  location  and  number 
of  credits. 

They  need  not  only  be  offered  on  campus, 
according  to  Dr.  Carl  Lofy,  assistant  vice 
president  for  academic  affairs,  but  could  be 
presented  In  homes,  churches,  downtown 
business   places,   or   outdoors. 

It  has  also  been  emphasized  that  the 
courses  will  be  relevant  and  even  applicable 
to  a  major  fleld  as  well  as  general  education — 
not  of  the  "basket  weaving"  type. 

Allocations  to  state  colleges  are  based  on 
credit  hours  taken  by  students. 

Several  faculty  persons  voiced  reactions  to 
the  crisis  campaign  at  the  meeting: 

Donald  OUnes.  program  leader  at  the  Wil- 
son Campus  School,  said  mini  coursee  are 
"long  overdue"  at  the  college  and  that  such 
a  plan  should  be  a  permanent  part  of  the 
ciirrlculum  rather  than  "always  a  pilot." 

Another  faculty  member  asked  that  those 
who  advocate  mini  courses  as  a  permanent 
part  of  the  program  consider  whether  the 
faculty  coiild  continue  teaching  them  for 
"no  extra  pay." 

As  It  is,  faculty  members  will  be  teaching 
the  mini  coursee  on  a  volunteer  basis  for  no 
extra  pay — In  addition  to  their  regular  teach- 
ing load. 

Because  of  that,  still  another  faculty  mem- 
ber said  that  if  mini  coiirsee  would  continue 
as  a  contribution  "over  and  above  other  pro- 
fessional projects,"  there  would  come  a  point 
when  the  extra  courses  could  have  detri- 
mental effects. 


(From  the  Mankato  State  Qally  B^xotir 
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EotrcATioN  Campaign  Savb  thb  Factjltt 

ErroBT 
A  student  save-tbe-faculty  effort  at  Utt* 
kato  State  College  haa  developed  Into  a  Crlak 
Campaign  for  Kducatlon  designed  to  stgoifl. 
cantly  expand  offerlnfi*  at  interest  to  penooi 
both  on  and  off  campua. 

The  campaign — a  atudent-baaed  thnat 
with  college  administration  cooperation — i* 
Intended  to  produce  academically  sound  new 
courses  exciting  enough  to  encourage  stu* 
dent*  to  take  more  credit*  each  quarter.  It 
la  alao  aimed  at  setting  up  courses  unique 
enough  to  Interest  area  residents  In  taking  a 
few  credit  hours  at  the  ooUege — under  ar* 
rangements  emphasising  convenlenoe  to 
working  adults  In  time  and  location. 

While  laying  down  a  potential  for  broad* 
enlng  of  college  programs  in  the  futun,  it 
could  have  the  Immediate  benefit  of  geneiat* 
ing  enough  credit  hour*  to  ease  the  staff  n* 
ductlons  which  appear  neceaeary  far  next 
year  becauae  of  a  six  per  cent  drop  in  enroll- 
ment thla  fall  quarter.  Allocations  to  I2ia 
state  colleges  are  baaed  on  credit  hours  takao 
by  students  and  the  reduction  projected  to 
this  school  year  is  expected  to  result  In  abaut 
36  less  faculty  posltlona  for  next  year. 

The  student  goal  la  to  reverse  the  down- 
ward trend  by  upplng  credit  hours  enough 
so  there  will  have  to  be  no  reduction  of  fac- 
ulty. Quality  of  education  factors  are  being 
considered  as  well  as  the  human  element. 
Reduction  of  faculty  could  harm  some  col- 
lege programs. 

Mini  courses  are  one  of  the  means  betng 
planned  to  Interest  persons  in  taking  more 
credits.  A  mini-course  Is  a  concentrated  pro- 
gram dealing  with  a  limited  subject.  Char- 
acterized with  a  maximum  of  flexibility  and 
Informality,  it  is  generally  compacted  into 
a  short  time  span — such  as  one  solid  all-day 
session,  meeting  every  night  for  one  or  two 
weeks,  or  meetings  for  a  few  weekends,  litis 
allows  It  to  be  offered  at  a  time  when  It  U 
not  as  likely  to  conflict  with  another  pro- 
gram of  study  or  a  ftiU  time  job. 

Dr.  Carl  Lofy.  assistant  vice  president  for 
academic  affairs,  can  see  almost  Umltlesi 
educational  opportunities  In  mlnl-couraea. 
He  explained  they  have  diversity  in  content, 
methodology,  location  and  number  of  cred- 
its. They  need  not  be  offered  only  on  campua, 
he  said,  ana  could  be  presented  In  local 
churches,  downtown  business  placee,  private 
homes,  the  outdoors — at  any  location  that 
Is  convenient  for  the  persons  for  which  they 
are  Intended,  or  pertinent  to  the  subject 
being  studied. 

Mini  courses  also  give  creative  faculty 
members  the  chances  to  try  out  Ideas  Im- 
mediately without  being  hampered  by  the 
procedures  necessary  to  establish  a  tegular 
ftill   quarter   course. 

The  short  term  course  oould.  for  Instance, 
consist  of  a  dlscuaalon  In  a  private  home  on 
family  development,  a  seminar  on  banking 
at  a  local  bank.  Information  on  how  to  fill 
our  Income  tax.  a  class  In  special  effects 
photography  at  the  studio  of  a  local  profes- 
sional, a  one-day  Outward  Bound  experience, 
a  class  In  gourmet  cooking,  a  drug  seminar,  a 
two-week  fleld  trip  to  another  part  of  the 
state  or  nation,  a  class  on  how  to  shop  for 
a  car.  a  weekend  trip  to  a  big  city  ghetto— 
any  educational  need  that  Is  not  otherwise 
provided  for  locally  tn  such  a  concentrated 
manner. 

Lofy  pointed  out  that  downtown  persons 
in  professional  or  occupational  flelds  under 
study  could  be  called  In  to  team-teach  with 
regular  faculty  members — thereby  giving 
students  both  the  practical  and  theoretical 
sides  of  a  subject. 

College  officials  estimate  that  If  every  ftill- 
tlme    student    on    campus    took    one    more 
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phal,  chairman  of  the  MBC  a«^««  »*;»^* 
Association;  and  Ken  Hartung.  student  mem- 
ber of  the  MSC  Task  Faroe  for  Ohang^ 

The  proposed   effort  by   the  "tudente   at 
Mankato  State  to  revws*  a  declining  crwUt 
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t^li^Tof   Ideas   suoh    as   mlnl-couraee 

»**^  „  .ntrinMi  procedures  into  upper 
^lUylngentn^c^P"'^      ^    ^^1.^^ 

^gl^^^^y^To  be  ready  for  use  thla 
•P^  of  the  campaign  Is  to  "^Plf^J^*  " 

^tet^bmlS  S,  ^ep^ment  chairmen 

"'^rc'SiS^s''wm  ai'be  taught  on  paes-no- 
J^l ^T^Imay  be  acceptable  for  meet- 
•^^l^nr  and  minor  requirements.  A 
SLre  S  th^mln^^classee  wlU  be  published 

«eS?  Sn""^  TeSTtU  to  regl^^ 

I^HTbe^or^?---^^^^ 
3SfS?"be  m^e  to  a-algn  adeqiiate  sp^e 

2^    ««Wlttonal    inatructors    within    the 

"•K^Siy  the  crisis  was  the  need  to  save 
^v^tlons  and  services."  said  Student 
K«  pSldent  Larry  Spencer,  a  member 
Tfi!!  rvt«iB  campaign  for  Education  co- 
liS^S^S^^We  wanted  each  student 
:r*K  by^^  at  least  one  additional 
^t  horn  Howlver.  it  has  now  evolved 
SS^a  Sam  of  fantastic  educational  op- 
^^S^T  innovation  for  student  and 

"^JiSar    comments    come    from    another 

^^  Speaker  and  president  of  the  state- 
^    ^^UL     State     CoUege     Student 


necessity  for  releaalng  faculty  must  oertaliUy 
earn  for  them  the  sincere  respects  of  the 
oommunlty-at-large,  said  Dr.  Kent  Aim,  vice 
prealdent  for  academic  affairs.  "The  mann« 
in  which  the  ooUege  will  reapond  to  thla 
student  effort.  In  my  Judgment,  wUl  rBfleot 
creditably  on  the  faculty,  I  am  certain  that 
It  will  be  an  exdtlng,  creative,  and  educa- 
tionally aound  experiment." 


(From 
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'r^:^-ot  the  loea  of  more  than  a  haXf - 
«  dollars  income.  It  seems  ^^^^ 
^^Irent  that  we  are  going  to  1»« Jfl  of 
;r?^ulty,  the  vast  ma.Jorlty  of  w^^^ 
b.  those  without  tenure."  he  said.  Theeewe 
our  youngest,  newest,  and,  in  many  oases. 
0^  bLt  facility.  Tbe  student  t>ody  «a^ 
soLd  by  and  watch  the  loaa  of  talented 
tewhen.:  This  Is  a  crlals  and  we  aa  a  student 
body  and  college  community  must  respond 

"*"If  we  can  Increase  the  student  cre«Ut 
hour  production  by  about  8,600  hours  rough- 
ly one  credit  hour  per  quarter  per  student, 
we  wUl  have  averted  the  crisis." 

Persona  In  the  ooUege  service  area  inter- 
esud  In  seeing  mini-courses  offered  in  a 
certain  subject  may  call  the  MSC  3tuA9^ 
Senate  Oflloe,  38&-2611,  or  Lofy  at  the  MBO 
Academic  Affairs  office.  380-1221. 

The  entire  program  arising  out  of  the 
Crisis  Campaign  for  Kducatlon  wlU  undergo 
a  thorough  review  by  existing  evaluative 
proceBsee  (such  as  school  curriculum  oom- 
mitteee)  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  Lofy 
reported,  and  recommendations  made  as  to 
whether  It  should  continue. 

He  anticipates  that  some  courses  ooiild  de- 
velop out  of  It  that  could  eventuaUy  be  In- 
corporated Into  the  regular  curriculum. 

"Necessity  Is  the  mother  of  virtue,"  he 
said.  "We  first  saw  this  as  a  means  of  meet- 
ing a  crisis,  but  the  more  we  go  Into  it,  the 
more  we  see  It  as  an  educational  opportun- 
ity." 

Jamea  Andersen,  associate  profeaaor  of 
mathematics,  suggested  the  Idea  for  Increas- 
ing credit  hours  vrtildi  was  developed  by  the 
student  committee  Into  the  present  plan. 

Members  of  the  Crlals  Campaign  for  Edu- 
cation Committee.  In  addition  to  Spencer  and 
Qulllln.  are  Joyce  Stenael,  MSC  Student 
Senate  vice  president;  Pat  MoOregor,  M80 
Dally  Reporter  editor-ln-chlef;  Oreg  Oaokle, 
vac  Dally  Reporter  managing  editor;  DebWe 
Qage,  student  from  Mankato;  Dave  Weet- 
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Mankato     (MUm.) 
Dec.    18.    1971) 
Dsnrs    Laxjnchsd    To    Savs 
(By  Lyim  Cloeway) 
Mankato    State    College    students    today 
launched  an  aU-out  oan^algn  to  "save  the 
faculty"  in  answer  to  a  crisis  situation  at 
the  college  whereby  36  faculty  posltlona  muat 
be  cut  by  next  year. 

An  imexpected  drop  In  total  enrollment 
projected  fc»  next  year  at  the  college  has 
caused  a  reducUon  of  $680,000  in  the  operat- 
ing budget  allocation  and  the  need  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  faculty  positions. 

Now,  In  a  move  believed  unprecedented 
anywhere  In  the  country,  students,  faculty 
and  administration  wUl  work  to  aUevlate 
the  crisis  by  creating  more  courses  and  credit 
hovirs. 

Allocations  are  based  on  credit  hours 
taken  by  students  and  this  year  the  ooUege 
showed  a  decline  of  about  611  fiUl-tlme 
equivalent  students,  affecting  the  total 
credit  hour  production. 

It  U  estimated  that  the  ooUege  stands  to 
suffer  an  additional  decline  of  about  160 
studenta  next  year. 

The  ^mpaign  basloaUy  la  intended  to  pro- 
duce academlcaUy-eound  new  courses  on 
campus  to  stimulate  studenta  to  take  more 
credit  houra  each  quarter— upplng  the  total 
credit  hour  production  and  hopefuUy  result- 
ing in  fewer  staff  reductions. 

A  "save  the  faculty"  campaign  recently 
was  attempted  at  Maoalester  CoUege  when 
the  ooUege  lost  It*  chief  endowment  source 
last  year  and  was  forced  to  make  faculty  cute. 


Not  enough  money  waa  raised,  however. 
and  sources  reported  that  total  amount 
raised  was  only  enough  to  gtve  those  faculty 
persona  "qtute  a  going  away  party  " 

Executive  vice  President  Kent  Aim  today 
lauded  the  efforts  of  the  students  and  fac- 
ility and  aald  the  move  la  totaUy  unpreced- 
ented—especially  at  an  Institution  the  sine 
of  Mankato  State. 

CoUege  officials  esUmate  that  If  every  full- 
time  student  on  campua  took  Just  one  more 
credit  hour  per  quarter,  the  increased  to- 
tal production  and  income  would  make  It 
imneceeeary  to  drop  any  faculty  next  school 
year. 

Average  student  load  now  is  about  IBVi 
credit  hours  per  quarter. 

Creation  of  more  courses  and  credit  hours 
wUl  oome  when  "mini  courses"  or  short-term 
cotiraes  are  offered  for  credit. 

Efforts  are  tmderway  to  develop  the  mini 
cournes.  simplify  entrance  procedures  Into 
the  upper  level  courses  and  offer  more  oom- 
munlty-related  courses 

Dan  QullUn,  studeni,  senate  speaker  at  the 
ooUege,  said  today  that  not  every  student 
oould  be  in^lred  to,  take  the  additional 
ewcUt  or  credits  simply  out  of  an  altruistic 
attempt  to  "save  faculty  people." 

But  the  whole  Idea  has  now  evolved  into 
a  -fantastic  educational  opportunity  and  In- 
novatton  for  studenta  and  faculty."  he  said. 
He  added  that  the  student  body  oould  not 
stand  by  and  watch  the  loea  of  talented 
teachers.  They  would  be  the  younger,  newer 


and  In  many  caaaa  the 
out  tenure,  he  aald. 

•Thla  la  a  crlala  and  we  a*  a  atuoent  ooay 
and  coUege  community  must  respond  to  It." 

•me  oooperauve   effort   would   mean  that 
each  student  and  faculty  n»°^»*' T!,^^^ 
to  taking  the  "additional  step  to  oontrtbute, 
a^wrdlng  to  Dr.   Carl  Lofy,   aaaistant  vice 
pzsBldent  for  academic  affairs. 

Mankato  ftCATS  Coi.t.sbs, 
jiranfcdto,  Minn.,  Deoembtr  21, 1971. 

Ettuui  PACBi--rT  Mbbcbb:  The  ocrilege  la 
nreaently  faced  with  a  projected  dsfiett  of 
over  WUCfyoo  which  will  have  •  O^^^^^^ 
effect  on  faculty  jobs  snd  ooUege  aerrioes. 
With  thU  in  mind,  we  have  formed  a  com- 
mittee to  cooininate  a  "Crisis  Campaign  for 
Education",  in  an  effort  to  eeek  and  promote 
altwnattves  to  thla  present  cutback  trend. 

During  the  closing  week  of  the  fall  quar- 
ter we  met  with  faculty  members  and  ad- 
minlBtrators  to  enllrt  their  aJd  and  that  of 
the  entire  campua  and  the  commxmlty-at- 
isrge.  The  ooordlnattng  committee  la  encour- 
aging every  atudent  to  take  one  or  more  ad- 
ditional credits  during  the  winter  and  aprlng 
quarters.  In  addition,  we  are  proposing  that 
the  faculty  aid  ua  by  developing  a  series  <rf 
minl-oourses  which  oould  be  offered  in  l*Bb- 

ruary. 

ThU  program  has  fantastic  eduoatUmal  op- 
portunities for  the  entire  community  of 
Oreatw  Mankato.  B»ch  faculty  member  has 
the  opportunity  to  freely  develop  and  offer 
experimental  curriculum  with  other  faculty, 
students,  and  townspeople.  Development  of 
proposed  •'mlnl-oourees"  may  eerve  as  a  trial 
run  for  futtire  courses ,  new  teaching  or  learn- 
ing styles,  and  interdisciplinary  coursee. 

The  college  has  been  forced  to  recognise 
that  education  Is  a  consiimers  market.  The 
auccees  of  this  approach  wiU  aubstantlaUr 
rest  on  the  cieatlvenesa  of  the  Individual  fac- 
ulty member.  Any  request  to  studenU  to  take 
additional  credits  muat  be  supplanxentsd  by 
the  offering  of  innovative  teaching  methoda 
and  interesting  courae  maUrlal.  Thoee  de- 
partments and  centers  which  utUlse  the  abU- 
Itles  of  Its  studenta  In  the  development  of 
cvirrlculum  wlU  be  beat  able  to  encourage 
studenta  to  make  the  extra  effort. 

In  short,  we  are  extending  a  challenge  to 
the  faculty  and  admlnlatratlon  to  Join  with 
ua  and  the  entire  Greater  Mankato  oom- 
munity  In  an  effort  to  revitalise  our  college. 
Without  your  nui  support,  the  Crisis  Cam- 
paign for  Education  wlU  surely  faU.  and  the 
projected  cuts  in  faculty  and.  services  wtU 
be  the  price  we  wUl  aU  pay.  We  urge  you  to 
join  with  us  In  thU  Joint  effort.  Thank  you. 

THX    CB2SI8    CAMPAION    FOK    BDtrCATK>N 

ooxxirm 

Debbie  Oage.  Chairman. 

Larry  Spencw,  Student  Aaaoclatlon  Preal- 
dent. _ 

Pat  McOregar.  Editor-in-Chief  DaUy  Be- 
porter. 

Dan  QttiUln,  Student  Senate  Speaker. 

Joyce   Stenael,   Student   AaeocUtlon   Vice 
President. 

Ken    Hartxing.    Task    Force    for    Change 
Member. 

M^ir  Shahidt  Oollege  Curriculum  Com- 
mittee Member. 

Orcg  Oaokla,  M%"»g*"g  Editor  OaUy  Be- 
porter.  ^ 

Dave  Weatphal.  Chairman  Aaaoclatlon  oi 
Graduate  Studenta. 


Mankato  Statb  Coii«as. 
Mankeito,  Mtnn.,  Dao&mXm-  27.  1971. 
To:  Members  of  the  Fectilty. 
From:    Kent    O.    Aim.    Vice   President   for 

Academic  Affairs.      _^ 
Re:  Crisis  Campaign  for  Mticatlon. 

Students  have  inlUated,  in  line  with  the 
Buggeatlon  of  Jamea  Andttrsen.  ftworlats 
Piofeaeor  of  Mathematics,  a  conoent«at»d 
efl^Mt   to    reverse    the    projected    decUnlng 
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credit  hour  production  for  M»nkato  8t»t* — 
a  trend,  which  left  unchecked,  would  reeult 
in  tb«  reduction  of  aome  36.4  teAcblng  and 
non>te*ablnf  faculty  positions. 

Student  iseders,  representing  the  Student 
Senate.  AMOcUtlon  of  Oraduate  StudenU, 
and  the  Dally  Reporter,  have  drawn  up  a 
proposal  wtalch  coay  generate  enough  addi- 
tional credit  hours  to  ofZset  proposed  re- 
ductions In  serrlcea  and  staff.  They  are  re- 
questing fellow  student!  to  take  one  or  more 
additional  credits.  If  suoosssful.  this  would 
raise  the  average  student  credit  load  by 
as  much  as  one  credit  hour  per  student, 
which  would  have  a  meastued  impact  on 
our  projected  revenue  loea. 

In  return,  they  ask  that  new  and  different 
courses  be  offered  which  represent  a  diver- 
sity In  content,  methodology,  and  location. 

Following  discussions  with  the  Deans  and 
Department  Chairmen,  our  office  has,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Registrar,  streamlined 
the  normal  procedure  for  Initiating  course 
propoaals. 

In  that  regard,  pleaae  note  that  as  you 
review  the  attached  mlnl-oourse  proposal 
format,  it  is  our  understanding  every  effort 
win  be  made  to  insure  that  such  course  of- 
ferlngB  are  academically  sound.  Further,  the 
exiattng  machinery  of  the  schools,  as  rep- 
resented m  the  Bchool  curriculum  commit- 
tees, wUl  be  used  as  the  evaluation  vehicles 
with  which  students  and  faculty  can  analyze 
the  effectiveness  of  a  course  following  its 
completion. 

We  would  encourage  every  faculty  mem- 
ber and  administrator  to  develop  such  mini- 
course  proposals.  Students  have  also  urged 
that  faculty  tamllles,  administrators,  and 
townspeople  alike  take  advantage  of  these 
new  course  proposals — we  endorse  that  ap- 
proach. 

FsocsDtnaa    rom    spksxal    necimiATioir     or 
Mnn-coTTBsa 

1.  Propoeals  should  be  submitted  to  de- 
partment chairmen  no  later  than  January  II, 
1972.  Proposal  forms  accompany  these  gT.ilde- 
Unee.  The  proposed  courses  should  maintain 
the  same  standards  which  we  have  for  our 
regular  courses,  with  special  emphasis  on 
interest  and  diversity  of  content,  methodolgy, 
and  location. 

a.  Department  chairmen  and  deans  are 
asked  to  exercise  a  minimum  of  prior 
■■censorship"  They  should  complete  the  add 
portion  of  "Request  for  Change  tn  Class 
Schedule"  form  and  forward  them  with  the 
"Ifinl-Course  Proposal  'Porm"  to  the  Dean's 
OlBee.  The  deans  should  In  turn  forward 
bo*h  forms  to  the  Registrar's  Office  no  later 
than  January  12, 1971. 

3.  A  mlnl-courae  is  oonoeived.  under  this 
propoeal.  to  be  one  (1)  credit  hour  but  some- 
one may  propoee  more.  Par  guidance  pur- 
poses a  credit  hour  repreaente  ten  (daasroom 
hours  or  their  equivalent.  A  mini -course 
could  be  added  as  an  adjunct  to  existing 
courses  now  being  taught. 

4.  Problem  UTunben  vlU  be  used  for  the 
coursee,  beginning  at  100.  Admission  to 
schools  for  taking  advanced  number  ooursee 
wUl  be  waived.  Ooursee  should  be  available  at 
the  graduate,  as  well  as  undergraduate  level. 
As  much  as  poaslbie.  It  Is  assumed  that  these 
courses  will  be  acceptable  for  meeting  major 
and  minor  requirements,  unless  otherwise 
specified.  Mlnl-coursee  which  satisfy  ^'eneral 
education  requirements  should  be  so  Identi- 
fied. 

5.  All  mlnl-courses  should  be  set  up  on  a 
FN  grading  basts. 

6.  PropoMkla  may  be  devdoped  by  one  staff 
member  or  may  repxeaent  a  joint  enterprise. 
Interdladpllnary  efforts  are  encourafed  and 
recommended.  Townspeople  may  be  Invited 
to  "team-teach"  oouraea  where  appropriate. 

7.  TO  the  extent  time  permits,  suggestions 
as  to  oourae  oontent,  method  and  location 
should  be  solicited  from  students. 

8.  CtollBge  admmiatrstors.  m  well  as  per- 


saxmal  from  support  areas  such  as  Student 
Servlees.  Library,  and  Audiovisual  are  en- 
ooiiraced  to  develop  courses.  Accreditation  for 
such  coursee  t-an  be  g:lven  through  the  Ex- 
perimental Studies  Program. 

9.  Faculty  and  administrators  are  en- 
couraged, not  only  to  develop  mlnl-courses, 
but  to  register  for  such  courses,  along  with 
their  apousee.  (Efforts  are  being  undertaken 
to  waive  fees  other  than  tuition.)  Courses 
may  be  set  up  speclflcaJly  for  faculty  and/or 
townspeople. 

10.  Courses  may  be  held  In  homes.  local 
churches  or  business  establishments,  out- 
doors, etc.  Assignment  of  space  will  be  made 
after  registration,  in  the  February  3  Issue  of 
the  Dally  Reporter. 

11  An  evaluation  will  be  cxjnducted  by 
each  school's  curriculum  committee,  with 
EissLstance  from  the  office  of  Institutional 
Resecirch  If  the  evaluation  Indicates  that 
this  effort  was  successful,  it  will  be  repeated 
during  the  Spring  Quarter. 

12.  All  classes  requested  will  be  siun- 
marlzed  by  Registrar's  Office  and  submitted 
to  Data  Processing  no  later  than  Friday, 
January  14. 

13.  rt'tnt  out  from  Data  Processing  along 
with  mmi-class  schedule  data  (meeting 
dates,  time.  etc.  provided  by  Registrar's 
Office  1  available  :o  Dally  Repyorter  Monday. 
January  17. 

14.  Mini-Class  Schedule  published  In 
Thtirsday.  January  20  Dally  Reporter. 

15.  Special  Registration.  Saturday,  January 
22.  9:30-11.30  at  Student  Union  Ballroom. 
Scheduled  for  partilme  students  and  Inter- 
ested community  persons  who  are  currently 
not  enrolled  winter  quarter.  No  add  fee  will 
be  charged.  A  drop-add  form  will  be  used  for 
all  currently  enrolled  students. 

16.  Special  registration.  Monday,  January 
24.  between  12  00-4: 00  p.m.  Student  Union 
Ballroom  and  Valley  P.E.  Building.  Lobby  and 

West   Qym.   Social   Security   a to  . 

Six  cash  registers  to  be  used  on  Highland 
Cskmpus  and  three  on  Valley  Campus.  No 
limit  will  be  established  for  any  class.  Addi- 
tional sections  or  larger  room  assignments 
will  be  made  to  accommodate  abnormally 
large  registrations  In  a  course. 

17.  Special  Registration.  Tuesday,  Janu- 
ary 26.    (Same  as    rlB)    Soc.  Sec.   # to 

Soc.  Sec.  * . 

18.  Sp>eclal  Registration,  Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 26.  (Same  as  #16  &  17) . 

19.  Special  Registration.  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 27.    (Same  as  :rl6,   17,  &   18). 

20.  Registration  studies  by  Schools.  Depart- 
ments and  Staff  with  appropriate  adjust- 
ments (I.e.  adding  sections,  possibly  com- 
bining some  classes,  final  assl^runent  of 
rooms  and  space  needed.)  Class  schedule 
time  and  dates  need  to  be  Itept  constant 
per  student  registration. 

21.  Dally  Reporter  to  receive  information 
from  3:20  through  Registrar's  Office  no  later 
than  Tuesday.  February  1.  Publication  of 
revised  schedule  to  be  in  Thursday.  February 
3  Issue  of  Daily  Reporter. 

22.  First  classes  may  begin  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 5.  All  classes  to  be  completed  by  Friday, 
March  3. 

23.  Qrade  Rosters  to  be  completed  along 
with  regular  class  rosters  at  end  of  quarter. 
Grades  for  mlnl-courses  to  be  sent  to  stu- 
dents at  same  time  as  other  grades  for  winter 
quarter. 

24.  Any  stiggestlons,  reactions  or  questions 
to  these  guidelines  are  welcome.  Call  Dr.  -Mm 
(1312),  Dr.  Lofy  (1221),  Mr.  Cowan  (1926) 
or  your  dean. 


[Prom  Newsweek  Magaelne,  Feb.  28,  1972] 
Thx  Mini-Coubses 
In  an  art  classr(x>m  at  Mankato  State  Col- 
lege In  Minnesota,  a  professor  points  to  a  6- 
g&Uon  plastic  jug  and  warns  his  attentive 
students:  "Be  stire  you  stir  your  wine  once 
or  twice  a  dfty  to  keep  it  from  getting  moldy." 


In  a  seminar  room  aorooa  the  anow-bUnkal> 
ed  campus,  a  middle-aged  aMoolate  (]«bi 
reads  ballads  to  a  class  while  Ms  secrttuy 
softly  strums  her  guitar.  And  in  a  Inp 
classroom.  Nit*  Nlckerson,  whose  huriaMtf 
is  president  of  Mankato  State,  stands  on  her 
head  to  demonstrate  a  fine  point  of  yoga. 

If  these  courses  In  wlnemaklng,  folk  s1b|. 
Ing  and  yoga  give  Mankato  State  an  autm  oC 
radicalism,  the  image  Is  misleading.  For  thk 
erstwhile  teachers'  college,  now  a  strapplai 
Institution  of  13.000  students,  still  reflteti 
the  sober  background  of  Its  rural  setting  in 
southern  Minnesota.  And  the  courses  them* 
selves,  far  from  representing  any  attempt  to 
turn  Mankato  State  Into  a  oountereulton 
"free  school,"  merely  reflect  an  Inventtw 
brand  of  old-fasbloned  school  spirit. 

Mankato's  mlnl-courses  originated  In  re- 
action to  a  decline  of  some  600  students  la 
the  college's  total  enrollment.  Beoause  state- 
aid  funds  are  based  on  the  ntunber  of  credit 
hours  taken  by  students  and  the  tuition  faH 
they  pay.  It  appeared  that  the  reduced  en- 
rollment would  coet  36  faculty  members  their 
Jobs  this  year  and  next.  Then  a  solutloo 
occurred  to  James  Andersen,  an  associate 
professor  of  mathematics.  "I  knew  we  could 
not  just  go  out  In  the  street  and  pick  up  more 
student,"  he  recalls.  "So  It  seemed  that  the 
only  way  to  save  thoee  faculty  jobs  was  to 
have  every  student  carry  two  or  three  mors 
credits."  The  problem  was  handed  over  to 
a  student  "Crisis  Campaign  for  Education 
Committee."  which  developed  the  mini- 
course  concept.  At  the  committee's  urging, 
the  700  faculty  members  dreamed  up  no  few- 
er than  744  one-credit  coursee,  tmd  a  pros- 
pectus we£  circulated  among  the  students 
and  the  38.000  residents  of  the  Mankato  area 
Itself.  In  addition,  registration  procedures 
were  simplified  and  a  token  fee  of  $7.28  wu 
established  for  each  course.  Ultimately,  mote 
than  2,500  prospective  students  signed  up, 
including  600  from  off-campus. 

Although  few  of  the  mlnl-courses  would 
ever  see  the  light  of  day  In  a  traditional  cur- 
riculum, most  of  them  have  considerable 
practical  value.  A  g^oup  of  51  students  li 
studying  "Gunsmlthlng  Basics,"  while  "Oan- 
die  Making"  has  drawn  21  students  and  28 
more  are  engrossed  In  "Preventive  Mainte- 
nance, Dlagnoeis  and  Tune-up  of  Volkswag- 
ens and  Porsches."  And  even  a  course  with 
the  llghthearted  title.  "Everything  Tou 
Wanted  to  Know  About  Personal  Credit, 
Banking,  the  Police,  City  Hall.  Owning  Prop- 
erty and  the  Establishment  But  Were  Afraid 
to  Ask."  may  teach  Its  24  students  something 
about  survival  In  the  twentieth  century. 

The  mlnl-courses  are  proving  so  success- 
ful that  a  Mankato  State  faculty  committee, 
which  win  evaluate  all  the  courses  at  the  end 
of  the  term,  is  expected  to  Install  many  of 
them  In  the  official  curriculum.  And  more 
.mp>ortant.  college  officials  now  calculate  that 
the  Increased  number  of  credit  hours  re- 
sulting from  the  mlnl-courses  wlU  probaiWy 
save  at  least  fifteen  faculty  Jobs.  "Some  peo- 
ple call  this  Idea  frivolous,"  student-asso- 
ciation vice  president  Joyce  Stenzel  re- 
marked. "But  we  think  it  Is  what  learning  Is 
all  about." 

[Supplement  to  the  MSC  Dally  Reporter] 
Mini  Coitbse  Proposals 

MINI    COUXSX    boom    SCHEDULf    ASSIGNMENTS 

Mini  cotirse  classes  are  listed  with  meeting 
places  in  the  schedule.  Unless  otherwise 
specified  the  classes  will  meet  beginning  the 
week  of  February  7  and  wUl  continue 
throtigh  Friday,  March  3. 

Section  1(X)  problems  courses  have  been 
eliminated  from  each  of  the  departments  la 
this  schedule  since  meetings  places  wUl  be 
arranged  directly  with  the  liistructor. 

If,  for  some  reason,  the  mini  class  tat 
which  you  registered  does  not  appear  with 
an  aa^gned  claaaroom  in  this  schedule, 
please  contact  the  instructor  for  Informa- 
tlon. 


in  mini  courses  for  which  one  or  more 
JL™  have  registered  wlU  be  Uught  this 
r^ui  staff  members  have  the  prerogative 
2r«ike  changea  In  the  meeting  place  and 
SMlTthe  case  of  very  smaU  class  reglstra- 
^  after  the  Initial  claae  meeting. 
^n»  last  registration  date  for  mini  courses 
-1  Prtday.  January  28.  Students  will  not  be 
SSJ^Tto  register  during  the  first  meeting 


ACCOUNTINO 

gaol    4911.  Problems,  101.  3:00-^:00.     Th. 
OMdltore,  Dambrauskas,  Granger,  OM  210: 
^MUcal   case   study   approach   involving 
the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  financial 

'^^^Sil     Problems.    102,   9:00-^:00.     S, 
muett  Landaa.  OM  210  Feb.  26: 
^^introduction  to  the  Securltlee  and  Kx- 
oUjnge  Commlaaion.  Reetrloted  to  acoount- 

'°9(»»,^*«U.  Problem*.  103.  7:00-9:00,  W, 
Dn4  0M211: 

DUouaslon  of  problems  concerning  the 
op^iljigs  and  operating  a  smaU  business. 

8004  Wll,  Problems.  104,  Anr,  Berge 
Bslid  'Erlckson  3:00-6:00  M  OM  210: 

To  acquaint  the  student  with  information 
l«iio  to  personal  financial  accounting.  CaU 
Aoeountlng  office  for  class  schedule  informa- 

^MOfl  6811.  Problems,  101.  3:00-6:00,  Th, 
OogUtore,  Dambrauahas,  Granger,  OM  210: 

rtactlcal  case  study  approach  involving 
•uhe  anaiyslB  and  interpretations  or  financial 
statements. 

8007  6911.  Problema,  102.  9:00-6:00,  S, 
DMsett,  Landaa,  OM  210,  Feb.  26: 

An  Introduction  to  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
ettange  Commission.  Restricted  to  account- 
ing majors. 

AKT 


6488,  4811.  Problems,  101,  6:00-8:00,  W, 
Matterg,  LH  315: 

An  introduction  to  the  fun  of  creative 
puiwilt.  Open  to  non-art  majors  and  minors, 
■nis  course  la  designed  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent with  his  potential  for  creative  expres- 
tton  m  the  art  of  painting.  OaU  389-6418  for 
enrollment  permission.  

9440,  4911,  problems,  102,  7:00-9:00  TWTh, 
Anderson,  LH  304: 

A  series  of  lUustrated  leoture-dlacuaalonfl 
on  selected  examples  of  urt»n  housing  In 
Oermany  from  the  lfl20's  to  the  present  to 
datarmlne  the  extent  to  \^iloh  these  ex- 
waxpim  of  housing  from  Germany  ml^t  be 
foUowed  in  U.S.  _ 

9441,  4811,  Problems,  103,  6:00-8:00.  T, 
Sehwan.  LH  806: 

atndents  will  Bt\idy  and  make  Unoleium 
block  prmts.  Oall  389-6413  lor  enrcHOment 
permission. 

6442,  4911,  Problems,  104,  10:00,  S.  Bapke, 
I2  210: 

Mural  painting  techniques  and  materlala. 
Brtef  historical  survey.  Treatment  of  the 
wall.  Making  the  cartoon.  The  students  Iti 
tUla  class  will  be  offered  the  option  of  a 
i-i  hour  problem  course  in  which  they  will 
actually  complete  a  mural  on  an  available 
nil  during  Spring  Quarter. 

64*8,  4911,  Problems,  106.  7:80-9:80,  M, 
Ionian,  LH  303: 

An  Introductory  Inveetlgatlon  into  the  In- 
ttoenoe  of  social  and  cultural  varlablee  c«i 
contemporary  art  education  and,  conversely, 
tlie  actual  and  potential  impact  of  art  educa- 
tion on  mcxlern  "Life  Styles."  

6444,  4811,  Problems,  106,  9:00-10:00,  WP. 
Luomala,  LH  211. 

Lecture  and  demonstration  on  graaa  hu- 
man anatomy  designed  for  the  practicing 
studio  artist.  Limited  sketching  ability  rec- 
ommended. 

6446,  4911,  Problems,  107,  7:30-9:80,  Th. 
Weee,  GaUery  500: 

The  Artist  at  work  is  a  five  week  lecture- 
demonstration  series  organized  by  Gallery 
BOO  and  Fine  Arts,  Inc.,  in  cooperation 
Mtb  the  M.S.C.  Department  of  Art.  Thoaa 


partldpaUng  are  David  Anderson,  Thomas 
Frleae,  Paul  Hapke,  Bdgar  Moray,  William 
Richmond,  Eobert  Plnklar,  John  Spurgln, 
and  Donald  Donald  Matting. 

6446,  4911,  Problems,  108,  7:00-9:00,  M, 
Richmond,  Nl,  14A: 

An  intrcductlon  to  wood  carving,  stone 
csarvlng,  etc.  OaU  388-6413  for  enrollment 
permission. 

6447,  4B11,  Problems,  109,  7:00-9:30.  W, 
Patterson,  Nl  171: 

Handsp  Inning  and  vegetable  dyeing  of 
yams.  Drop-spLndle  spinning  of  yarns  from 
wool  and  the  dyeing  of  wool  with  nattiral 
materlala  such  as  berries,  leaves  and  bark. 
Oall  389-8413  for  enroUment  permission. 

6448,  4812,  Problema,  101.  2:00-4:00,  TTh, 
Artls,  Nl  32B: 

Ceramic  Sculpture  Is  the  modeling  of  a 
portrait  or  figure  or  other  subjects,  animal, 
fowl,  fish,  vegetation.  Water,  cloud,  fire,  or 
a  composition  of  two,  three,  fotir  or  more 
directly  in  wet  clay  and  fired  to  a  terracota 
finish.  CaU  389-6413  for  enrollment  p»rmla- 
slon.  _ 

6460,  5911,  Problema,  101,  6:00-8:00,  W, 
Matterg,  LH  SIS: 

An  Introduction  to  the  fun  of  creative  pur- 
suit. Open  to  non  art  majors  and  minors. 
The  cotirse  Is  designed  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent with  his  potential  for  creative  expres- 
sion In  the  art  of  painting.  CaU  389-6413  for 
enrollment  pwrnlaslon.  ^____ 

6451,  5911,  Problems,  102,  7:00-9:00,  TWTh, 
Anderson,  LH  304: 

A  series  of  lUustrated  lacture-dlaouaalon  on 
selected  examples  of  urban  housing  In  Gar- 
many  from  the  1920's  to  the  preeent  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  theae  examples  of 
houMng  from  Germany  might  be  followed 
m  the  U.S.  

6466,  5911,  Problema,  107,  7:80-9:30  Th. 
Prtese,  Gallery  500: 

The  Artist  at  Work  Is  a  five  week  lecture- 
demonstration  series  organized  by  GaUery 
500  and  Pine  Arts,  Inc.  in  cooperation  with 
the  M.8.O.  Department  of  Art.  Those  par- 
tlctpattng  are  David  Andaraon,  Thomaa  Frteea, 
Paul  HM^e,  Edgar  Morey,  William  Rich- 
mond, Robert  Plnkler,  John  Spurgln,  and 
Donald  Matting. 

6467,  6911,  Problems,  106,  Arr,  Oruter, 
oau: 

The  Oo'MUes  culture  circle.  Visits  to  and 
brtef  description  of  permanent  art  or  craft 
collections  and  temporary  art  shows  in  Mln- 
neapolla,  St.  Paul,  and  surrounding  area.  OaU 
389-6418  for  information. 

6469,  6912.  Problems,  101,  Arr,  Oruter, 
CSU: 

The  Go'Mlles  culture  circle.  Vlalta  to 
and  brtef  deecrtptlon  of  permanent  art  or 
crafts  cc^leotlons  and  temporary  art  shows  in 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  stirrounding  area. 
CaU  389-6413  for  information. 

6463,  6911.  Problems,  101,  7:00-9:80,  W, 
Patterson.  Nl  17E: 

Handsplimlng  and  vegetable  dyeing  of 
varus.  Drop-splndle  spinning  of  yama  from 
wool  and  the  dyeing  of  wool  with  natural 
matertals  such  as  berries,  leaves  and  bark. 
OaU   389-6413   for   enroUment   permlaslon. 

6464,  6912,  Problema,  102,  2:00-4:00,  TTh. 
Artls.  Nl  32B: 

(3eramlc  sculpture  Is  the  modeling  of  a  por- 
trait, or  figure  or  other  subjects,  animal, 
fowl,  fish,  vegetation.  Water,  clotid,  fire  or  a 
compoeitlon  of  two,  three,  four,  or  more 
directly  In  wet  clay  and  fired  to  a  terracotta 
flninh.  CaU  386-6418  for  enroUment  permla- 
slon. 


BIOLOOT 


Open  'Hgi"if^""  and  evaluation  of  aalaotad 
currant  raadlnga  In  ecology, 

6471,  4811,  Problema,  104,  6:00-6:00.  T  Ait, 
ZeUin80: 

Mlnneeota'B  treea;  deelduoua  and  aT«9<- 
graena.  Laboratory  and  field  w<a-k.  Wgtk 
school  biology  la  daalrable. 

6472,  48U,  Problema,  106,  7:00-6:80,  W, 
Ballard,  Hybertaon.  Lund,  Nl  e4D: 

Principles  of  light  mlcroaoopy  and  photo- 
micrography. To  be  held  February  9,  16.  12. 
and  March  1.  _    _ 

6478,  4611,  Problama.  106,  4:00-6:00.  T, 
Prey,  Beaalar,  No.  208 : 

Develcq>ment  of  methnrta  for  culturlng  ana 
maintaining  living  organ  lama  for  laboratory 
use  and-or  for  keeping  a  tarrartum  or  aquar- 
ium In  the  home. 

6474,  4811.  Problema,  107,  7:00,  W,  Stxttar, 
Prey,  Ne  208: 

A  look  at  elementary  study  (ESS)  and  ad- 
enoa  curriculum  improvement  study  (8CI8) 
Inaotloru  ,,  __ 

6475,  4611.  Problema,  108,  Arr,  McBnery, 
mseo:  

A  phylogenetlc  ewamtnatlnn  of  the  ragm- 
eratlve  and  reparative  oapabUltlaa  and  mach- 
aalama  In  anhnala  Including  man.  TtUa 
couzsa  may  be  taken  Indapandantly  or  aa  an 
adjunct    to    Biology    8844-6844-Vertebcata 

Embryology.  .  „  .^    .. 

6476,  4611,  Prohiama,  106,  7:00-6:00,  U. 
CutUi.  MoUtor,  m  64D : 

An  introduction  to  vetarlnary  mertlr.lna  and 
the  aolenoe  of  animal  technology. 

6477,  4611.  Problama,  110,  10:00-12:00,  B, 
Ohoe,N16D: 

Dlsouaalon  of  the  optimum  growth  raqusa- 
menta  of  planU  and  reUted  environmental 
faoton.  Open  to  Intereated  gardenera.  No  ad- 
vaooed  chamlatry  la  required. 

6478,  4611,  Prolrtema,  ill.  7:00-6:00,  T. 
MoUtor.  NliaA: 

An  introduotton  to  the  chemistry  of  U'rinc 
organisms.  Adjunct  to  Biology  1004.  buten- 
roUment  In  1004  not  required.  Ohaptara  S. 
4.  and  16  of  Kaeton.  ElamenU  of  Biologloal 
Solenoe. 

6479,  4611,  ProWema,  112,  6:80-6:00.  W, 
PrydendaU.NllSD:  ^  ^  w.»     k^- 

Blrda.  their  charaotarlatloa  and  hablU,  bird 
watching  as  a  hobby.  „.  ,. 

6480,  4611,  Problama,  118,  4:00,  M.  Kbrla. 
AH  319: 

Origins  and  impllcatlona  of  evolutionary 
thought  and  ita  relatlonahlp  to  religion,  atb- 
lea,  poUtlca,  aiid  aoclal  developmenta. 

6481,  4911,  ProWama,  114,  6:00-8:00.  TJl, 
Beaalar,  N177D:  

Human  reproduction,  birth  control,  ana 
abortion.  The  biological  and  physiological  aa- 
peota  of  human  reproduction  and  develop- 

xnent.  ^^^^    .y, 

6487,  6911,   problems.    104,    6:00-6:000,   T. 

ZeU.  Nl  3D;  _.         _, 

Minnesota's  trees;  declduoe  and  ever- 
greens.   Laboratory    and    field    work.    High 

school  biology  Is  desUrable.  .  „  „  , 

6488,  6811,  problems,  106,  7:00-9:30,  W.  Bal- 
lard, Hybertaon.  Lund,  Nl  64D; 

Prlnclplee  of  light  microscopy  and  photo- 
micrography. To  be  held  February  9,  16,  12, 
and  March  1.  aa    t 

6489,  6911,  problema,  106.  4:00-6:00,  T, 
Prey.  Bessler.Ne  203: 

Development  of  methods  for  culturlng  and 
maintaining  living  organisms  for  laboratory 
uae  and/CMT  for  keeping  a  terrarlum  or  ac- 
quarlum  In  the  home. 

6490,  8911,  problems,  107,  7:00  W.  Sutter, 
Frey,  Ne  203: 

Busmxsa  administxation 


6469.  4911,  Problems,  102,  7:00-6:00,  T, 
Nielsen,  Nl  60C : 

A  brief  survey  of  structure  and  function  in 
certain  insecto  and  the  effects  of  current 
chemical  and  biological  controls  on  the  In- 

6470,  4911,  Problema.  108.  12:00,  Th,  Gor- 
don, Prydendall,  Quwle,  Nl  880 : 


6010,  4811.  101,  Arr  Arr,  Benach,  OM  206: 
The  creation  and  sales  of  newspaper  adver-\ 

tlslng  for  the  Mankato  Stale  DaUy  Reporter.  \ 
CaU  Bus.  Ad.  department  for  informatlon. 

6011,  4611,  102  Arr  Arr,  Meyer,  U;00,  Th. 

OM  228 : 
BUBineas  Ethics— CaU  Bus.  Ad.  departmant 

for  information. 
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8013.  4911.  103  Arr  Arr.  Scheuller.  OM  206: 

The  course  would  be  concerned  with  the 
letters  a  credit  manager  would  be  required 
to  plan  and  write.  An  adjunct  to  Bus.  Ad. 
3663-S964. 

8013,  4911.  104,  3:00  to  5:15  W,  Schueller. 
OM310: 

Investment  Companies:  Selection  of  the 
proper  type  of  investment  company  share  for 
the  Individual  investor. 

0014.  4911.  105.  Arr,  Rotondl.  OM  324: 

Identification  of  critical  issues  relating  to 
employment  of  minority  people  in  Industrial 
organizations  Enrollment  restricted  to  mem- 
bers of  Bus    Ad.  4444,  4484,  5444.  5464 

6015.  4911.  106.  problems.  1:00  to  3:00  TH. 
Blgelow.  OM  202. 

A  study  of  Investment  media  suitable  for 
the  the  average  person  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  selecting  media  without  a  techni- 
cal study  

6018,  4911,  Problema,  107,  12:00.  MTWTh, 
Lebsack,  Nl  77P:  Topics  in  Personal  Finance. 
For  students  enrolled  In  Bualneos  Adminis- 
tration 2814. 

9017.  4911.  Problems.  108,  1  00  M,  Swenaon. 
OM  233:  The  pxirpoae  of  this  course  Is  to 
develop  an  awareness  of  how  communleatlon 
can  be  used  to  changs  people  and  ultimately 
Institutions.  The  thrust  of  the  ootirse  Is  di- 
rected at  understanding  persuasion,  manipu- 
lation and  supportive  commiinlcatlons  from 
both  the  receiving  and  sending  p>ci8ltlon8. 

8018,  4911.  Problems.  109.  7:00  TO  9:30.  TH. 
Welty.  F^b.  10.  316  Clark  St.:  This  course  is 
designed  to  stimulate  thinking  about  long 
and  short  term  pwraonal  goals  and  effective 
means  of  achieving  them.  For  permission  to 
register  contact  Instructor  at  387-2977. 

8019.  4911.  Problems.  110.  Arr.  Arr.  Phillips. 
8:00  W.  OM.  307:  Basic  form  and  style  In 
term  papers  for  Business  Students.  Text: 
Form  &  Style  in  Thesis  Writing  by  Wm.  Q. 
Campbell.  Call  Bus.  Ad.  department  for  clstss 
scheduling  Information. 

6030.  4611.  Problems,  ill.  Arr.  Arr.  Jana- 
varas.  4:00-8:00.  Th.  OM.  333:  The  purpose  of 
this  course  is  to  make  students  aware  of  the 
Importance  and  ramifications  of  interna- 
tional marketing  in  a  globally  Involved  world. 
Call  Btis.  Adm.  department  for  class  sched- 
ule Information. 

8031.  4911.  Problems.  113,  7:00  TO  9:00.  W, 
Thomas,  Northern  States  Power  Co.:  Every- 
thing you  wanted  to  know  about  personal 
credit,  banking,  the  police.  City  Hall,  own- 
ing property  and  the  Bstabllshment  but  were 
afraid  to  ask.  Community  leaders  will  discuss 
the  above  areas  lOeorge  Sugden.  Paul  Bell, 
PoUoe  Chief  Alexander,  Wm.  Bassett  and  Paul 
Hadley  to  name  a  few.) 

8024.  5911.  Problems.  103,  Arr,  Arr,  Meyer, 
11:00.  Th.  OM.  233:  Business  Ethics — Call 
Bus.  Ad.  dept.  for  information. 

8026.  5911,  Problems.  104.  3:00  TO  5:16.  W. 
Scheuller,  OM.  210:  Investment  Compaixies: 
Selection  of  the  proper  type  of  Investment 
company  share  for  the  Individual  Investor. 

8027.  6911.  Problems.  105.  Arr.  Arr.  Rotondl. 
Om,  324:  Identification  of  critical  Issues  re- 
lating to  employment  of  minority  p>eople  in 
indtistrial  organizations.  ISnrollment  limited 
to  members  of  Bus.  Ad.  4444.  4484.  5444.  6464. 

8028.  5911.  Problems,  10«.  1 :00  TO  3:00.  TH. 
Blgelow.  OM.  202:  A  study  of  Investment 
media  suitable  for  the  average  person  Em- 
phasis win  be  placed  on  selecting  media 
without  a  technical  study. 

BUSINESS      EDUCATION- 

8160,  4911,  Problems.  101.  3:00  to  5:00,  F. 
Mayleben,  NI  lOE:  A  brief  discussion  of  the 
psychology  of  utllljlng  projects.  Specific 
methods  and  approaches  shall  be  outlined. 
Material  wUl  be  on  display  with  their  sources 
available.  Limited  to  Distributive  Education 
majors  only. 

8163.  4911,  Problems,  lOS,  4:00  to  5:00, 
MTW,  Stelter,  Nl  84B:  A  ten  hour  Introduc- 
tion to  an  alternative  shorthand  system  that 
uses  a  machine.  Call  389-6116  for  enrollment 
permission. 


6153,  49U.  Problems.  104,  6:30  to  7:46,  MW, 
Kline,  Nl  84E:  How  to  compose  a  letter  of 
application  and  resume  with  which  to  get  the 
interview. 

6154,  4911.  Problems.  106.  4:00  to  6:00,  T, 
Smale,  Nl  86£:  Development  of  Skill  In  the 
use  of  the  proportional  space  typewriter.  Call 
389-6118  for  enrollment  Information. 

6156.  4911.  Problems.  106,  1:00  to  3:00.  TH. 
Krlle,  Nl  90E;  Introduction  to  teaching  In 
Business  and  Distributive  Education  and  the 
role  of  the  teacher. 

6166  4911,  Problems.  107,  7:00  to  9:00,  Arr. 
Mlckelson.  Nl  86E:  Development  of  a  basic 
touch  skill  operation  on  the  10-key  adding 
machine  with  primary  emphasis  on  adding 
and  listing.  Call  389-6116  for  enrollment  per- 
mission. 

6169.  6911,  Problems,  101,  9:00  to  12:00.  S, 
Mayleben:  A  brief  discussion  on  the  psychol- 
ogy of  utilizing  projects.  Specific  methods 
and  approaches  shall  be  outlines.  Material 
wUl  be  on  display  with  their  sources  avail- 
able. Limited  to  Distributive  Education  ma- 
jors only. 

8160.  6911.  Problems.  102.  2:00  to  3:00.  S. 
Mayleben.  Nl  lOE:  A  brief  discussion  on  the 
psychology  of  utilizing  projects.  Specific 
methods  and  approaches  shall  be  outlined. 
Materials  will  be  on  display  with  their  sources 
available.  Limited  to  Distributive  Education 
majors  only. 

CHKMISTKT 

8493.  4911.  Problems,  101,  7:00-9:00.  Th, 
Weberg.  Nl  81P:  Chemistry  for  people  who 
hate  chemistry:  opportunity  for  students  to 
discuss  topics  of  their  interest  from  a  chem- 
ical viewpoint  with  a  chemist. 

6494,  4911,  Problenaus.  103.  3:00-6:18.  T. 
Holden.  Nl  23D:  The  course  will  study  typ- 
ical problems  of  equilibrium  with  emphasis 
on  solving  for  equUlbrlum  constants  and  ccox- 
centratlons  of  s]>ecles  Involved  In  competi- 
tive equilibria. 

6496.  4911.  Problems.  103.  8:00  Th.  Perisho. 
Nl  64D:  Arithmetic  for  Chemistry:  Ratio, 
proportion,  percentage,  linear  equations  as 
applied  to  chemistry  problems — for  students 
enrolled  In  Chemistry  1114. 

6498.  4911.  Problems.  104.  7:00-9:00,  M. 
Perisho.  AH  204:  Arithmetic  for  Chemistry: 
Ratio,  proportion,  percentage.  linear  equa- 
tions as  applied  to  chemistry  problems— for 
students  enrolled  In  Chemistry  1114. 

6497.  4911,  Problems,  106.  7:00-9:30.  W. 
Graham,  Nl  83D:  Practical  Chemistry:  Soaps 
and  Detergents:  Natural  and  Synthetic 
Fibers:  Dyes  and  Hatr  Colors. 

6498.  4911.  Problems.  106.  7:00-9:00,  T, 
Gulden.  Nl  77F:  Theory  for  Chemical  Tech- 
nicians: Etzplanatlon  of  what  takee  place  In 
tests  on  fats,  fibers,  proteins,  urease  activity, 
urea  and  non  protein  nitrogen. 

6601,  5911,  Problems,  101,  7:00-8:00,  Th, 
Weberg.  Nl  81F:  Chemistry  for  people  who 
hate  chemistry :  opportunity  for  students  to 
discuss  topics  of  their  Interest  from  a  chemi- 
cal viewpoint  with  a  chemist. 

6602.  5911.  Problems,  102.  3:00-6:16.  T. 
Holden.  Nl  23D :  The  course  will  study  typical 
problems  of  equilibrium  with  emphasis  on 
solving  for  equilibrium  constants  and  con- 
centration of  species  involved  In  compeitltlve 
equilibria. 

COMPtJTX*  SCIBNCB 

6505.  4911.  Problems.  101.  6:30-9:00.  W, 
Wilson.  Nl  66D:  Stresses  actual  applications 
and  solutions  of  Linear  Programming 
Problems  rather  than  the  theory  of  Linear 
Programming.  Applications  will  be  taken 
from  nutrition,  business,  transportation,  and 
agriculture. 

6506.  4911.  Problems.  102.  3:00,  T.  Lewlf. 
OM  210:  Functional  use  of  micro  circuits  and 
their  Impact  on  computers.  Class  schedule 
after  initial  meeting  will  be  decided  by  stu- 
dents enrolled. 

6607  4911.  Problems.  103.  3:00-5:30.  T. 
Klein.  Trlvedl.  OM  311:  Advanced  assembler 
techniques  emphasizing  odular  construction. 


multiple    file    processing,    and    other  no. 
gramming  techniques.  ^^ 

6506,  4911,  Problems.  104,  13:00-6:00  aStu. 
Klein,  Lewis.  OM  311:  Systems  deveKx^itt 
emphasizing  pitfalls  in  systems  anahih 
Meeting  Fsb.  19  and  20. 

6609,  4911.  Problems,  106,  6:00-«:00,  T,L». 
Beds.  OM  211:  Computer  applications  la 
chemistry. 

6612:  4911,  Problems.  108,  6:00.  T.  Odom. 
Hopkins.  OM  112:  Computer  applications  in 
social  science  curriculum.  Meetings  r^h  i 
8.  16. 

6513,  4911.  Problems,  109,  6:00-8:00,  Vk 
Protise,  Om  211:  Computer  applications  In 
secondary  school  mathematics. 

6614.  4911.  Problems,  110,  8:00-9:00,  Vt 
Odom,  Hopkins.  OM  210 :  Emphasis  placed  w 
commands  and  options  of  ED  prooeaor,  BLT 
processor.  EXEC  8  system  commands  and 
various  options  available. 

6615.  4911,  Problems.  Ill,  4:00-6:00,  M, 
Klein,  Trlvedl,  OM  211 :  Advanced  OOGOL 
techniques  emphaslng  modular  constne- 
tlon,  multiple  file  processing,  and  other  pto- 
grammlng  techniques. 

6616.  4911.  Problems.  112.  6:00-8:00,  T, 
Hopkins,  OM  210:  Applications  using  tha 
FORTRAN  programming  language.  No  prevl. 
ous  programming  experience  required. 

6517,  4911.  Problems,  113,  3:00-6:00,  W, 
Hopkins,  OM  211 :  Discussion  of  methods  and 
modes  of  Computer-Assisted  instarueOon 
available. 

6618.  4911.  Problems,  114,  9:00-12:00,  B, 
Hopkins.  OM  223 :  Introduction  and  Applica- 
tions using  the  BASIC  Programming  Lan- 
guage. Meetings  Feb.  19.  28  and  Mar.  4. 

6619.  4011,  Problems,  116.  6:00-9:30,  U, 
Henderson.  OM  210:  Computers  In  Soctoty. 
A  general  Introductory  course  about  com- 
puter development,  usage,  social  Implies- 
tlons.  programming,  and  a  review  of  the 
Mankato  State  Regional  Computer  Center. 

6620.  4911,  Problems,  116,  9:30-12:00,  B, 
OUdemelster,  Wlllson.  OM  110:  A  brief  In- 
troductc«7  course  covering  the  use  of  ttit 
UNIVAC  1 106  Assembly  Language. 

6621.  4911,  Problems.  117.  Arr,  Braatsn. 
OM  112:  The  reliability  of  the  random  num- 
ber generator  subroutine  Included  In  th* 
present  o(>eratlng  system  of  the  computer  at 
Mankato  State  College  will  be  tested  by  sta- 
tistical Inference.  Call  Computer  Science  De- 
partment for  information. 

6522,  4911,  Problems.  118.  9:00-13:00,  8, 
Braaten,  OM  113:  Packaged  computer  pro- 
grams for  descriptive  statistics  will  b« 
studied  tor  their  value  to  the  researcher  aa 
a  convenient  and  easy-to-use  technique  fcr 
describing  and  manipulating  data.  No  pre- 
requisite. 

6633.  4911.  Problems,  119.  1 :00-4:00.  8,  Ttl- 
vedl,  OM  234:  Packaged  computer  program 
for  descriptive  statistics  and  tests  of  statis- 
tical Inference  will  be  studied  for  their  vahw 
to  the  researcher  as  a  convenient  and  easy- 
to-use  technique  fen:  describing  and  manip- 
ulating data,  and  for  making  tests  of  statis- 
tical inference.  Pre:  Beginning  Statlstici 
Course.  Meetings  Feb.  12,  19,  36. 

6634.  4911,  Problems.  130.  6:30-9:00.  M. 
WlUson.  Nl  66C:  Stresses  the  additional  faa- 
tures  and  advantages  of  programming  with 
FORTRAN  V  Instead  of  FORTRAN  II  and-or 
FORTRAN  IV. 

6628.  5911.  Problems.  100,  Arr,  Staff.  Om 
211:  Independent  Study — Pink  Special  Per- 
mission card  needed  similar  to  problem* 
courses  In  quarterly   registrations. 

6630.  6911.  Problems.  104,  12:00-5:00.  SStin. 
Klein.  Lewis.  OM  211:  Systems  development 
emphasizing  pitfalls  In  systems  analysis. 
Meeting  Feb.  19  and  20. 

6635.  6911.  Problems,  109.  6:00-8:00.  1*. 
Prouse.  Om  211:  Computer  applications  in 
secondary  school  mathematics. 

6636.  6911.  Problems.  110.  6:00-9:00.  1*. 
Odom.  Hopkins.  OM  210:  Emphasis  placed 
on  commands  and  options  of  ED  processor, 
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ir-rio  a  Bvstem  commands     field.  MoosaUy.  AH  318:  Sali»ctlon  and  use  of 
a.T  processor.  EXEC  8  By»**°*  couu*-.*—  i^terlais:  concentration  wUl  be  on  the 

«J^s  option*  a^aje.  ^      my  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^,  ^^. 

«»'''^^ii.^  sTl-   Advanoed  COBOL     ous  toys  and  play  materials^    ^  ,,^  _    ^ 
O^  Trlvedl.   OM   311  .M.van««^  Problems.    106.    3:00-430,    M. 

"*^r  ftle'^S^^Sini^t^^^^^-      «^^"«-  counseling  Center:  ^^^-^^^J^ 
^t^  file  processing,  «^  r  ^^   Relationship   Training:    the   course    U 

«^.**'^'^rp^oblem8,    112,   6:00-8:00.   T,      designed  to  help  participant*  gain   greater 
ftSSa.  69ih  ^r'*fi:;„.^t.ions   uslna   the      mslght  into  their  own  behaviors:  develop  a 

better  understanding  of  their  own  and  oth- 
ers' feelings,  potentialities,  and  beliefs:  and 
to  develop  skills  necessary  for  more  effective 
interpersonal  relationships. 

6187  4911.  Problems.  108,  11:00-1:00,  M, 
Hvde  Harrar.  Counseling  Center:  Designed 
to"  explore  womanhood.  For  those  Interested 


^pjmmmge^P^  116.  9:30-13:00.  S. 
JJSLelster  Wlllson.  OM  HO:  A  brief  In- 
jSSTcourse  covering  the  use  of  the 
^f,C  1108  Assembly  Language. 

.««      B911      Problems,     119.      l:0O-4.ou.      to  explore  womaiuiuuu.  .ru.   -^v^ — -- 

-J!S;    ^at    OM   234:    Packaged    computer      ^^  experimenting  with  creative  participation 
Xtiveai.  .j»  .     .„<.,„_  Btit-iirtics  and  tests      . »,i«,„.«/^i„inD  uituatlon  and  new  forms 


I!l!!i;«  for  descriptive  statistics  and  tests 
nS^l^  t^«^ce  WUl  be  studied  for 
iTrslue  to  the  researcher  as  a  convenient 
^eoy-to-use  technique  for  describing  and 
^S^Clatlng  data,  and  for  making  tests  of 
SSSS^l^erence.  Pre:  Beginning  Sta- 
f^  Cour«^  Meetings  Feb.  12.  19.  1«. 
'^^^■probleiSfi.  130.  6:30-9:00  M, 
«S»n.  Nl  66C:  Stresses  the  additional  fea- 
JSeTand  advantages  of  programming  with 
Jl^TOAJl  V  instead  of  FORTRAN  11  and-or 
roBTBAN  IV. 

DBNTAL   HTGIKNX 

8M7  4911  Problems.  101.  7:00-9:00.  T. 
Pooda,'MH  212:  Teeth:  facts  and  fiction  for 
everyone. 

EDtJCATIONAL    ADMINISTRATION 

6162  4911.  Problems.  103.  7:00  to  9:00.  W., 
Blum  'ah  317;  The  content  of  the  course  In- 
cludes lai  a  study  of  the  elements  of  a  valid 
tesohlng  contract,  ib)  teacher  tenure  gen- 
-raUy  and  the  Minnesota  teacher  tenure 
l&ws  and  (O  teacher  duUes  and  obUgatlons 
under  Minnesota  tort  UabUlty  statutes. 

6168  5911,  Problems.  101.  3:30  to  5:30.  MT. 
3s]«k  'ah  114B:  Students  wUl  evidence  an 
undekiandlng  of  and  skill  m  the  use  of 
Plsnder's  system  of  Interaction  Analysis,  the 
ben  known  approach  to  the  analytic  study  of 
teaching.  ,„ 

6169.  5911.  Problems.  102,  7:00  to  9  00.  W. 
Blum.  AH  317:  The  content  of  the  course  In- 
cludes (a)  a  study  of  the  elements  of  a  valid 
leaching  contract,  (b)  teacher  duties  and 
obllgaUons  under  Minnesota  tort  llabUlty 
statutes. 

6173,  6911.  Problems.  103.  7:00  to  9:00  M. 
Brunsvold.  AH  115:  The  Profeeslonal  Nego- 
tiations In  Education  on  Mini-Course  will  be 
organized  as  a  bargaining  game  using  slmu- 
'.aUon  materials.  Participants  In  the  class 
»iU  be  exposed  to  the  complexities  and  in- 
terrelationships found  in  an  actual  bargain- 
ing situation.  Contact  P.  O.  Brunvold  389- 
6218  for  enrollment  permission. 

6175,  6911,  Problems,  104,  6:30  to  9:30  M, 
Aim,  McMahon,  OM103:  An  examination  of 
the  relationship,  In  respect  to  decision  mak- 
ing, between  MSC  and  other  units  of  state 
government. 

6176,  6911,  Problems.  105.  9:00  to  13:00  S. 
Miller.  AH  115:  This  course  will  Introduce  the 
Delphi  technique  and  develop  its  applica- 
tion to  educational  planning. 

6178.  6911.  Problems,  107.  Arr.  Undsay,  Feb. 
5.  AH  115:  This  course  Is  to  enhance  the  ob- 
servation and  conference  skUls  of  practicing 
elementary  and  secondary  school  principals. 
First  meeting  February  6.  Contact  Dr.  Lind- 
say for  course  sp^eclflcs. 

XDXTCATIONAL     PSTCOLOCT 

6181.  4011.  Problems.  103,  7:00  to  9:00,  Th. 
Anger.  AH  336:  H'''r*"g  Adolescents  Plan: 
course  Intended  for  parents,  teachers,  and 
counselors  to  help  adolescents  plan  their 
post-high  school  education. 

8183,  4811.  Problems.  104.  7:00  to  0:00.  W. 
Chrlstensen,  OM  316:  Techniques  of  Oranta- 
manshlp:  this  course  will  preeent  practical 
and  realistic  methods  of  obtaining  private 
and  federal  funds,  as  well  as  identify  sources 
of  funds. 

8184.  4911.  Problems.  105.  7:00-0:30.  T.  Hat- 


in  problem-solving  situation  and  new  forms 
of  communication  In  understanding  woman- 
hood. „  .  _, 

6188.  4911.  Problems.  108.  Arr.  Brown.  AH 
318-  Student  Volunteer  Services  In  Commu- 
nity ChUd  and  Youth  Serving  Organlaatlons : 
student  arranges  with  contact  person  In 
some  one  community  organization  with  as- 
sistance and  guidance  of  Dr.  E:enneth  Brown. 

6189,  4911,  Problems.  110.  8:00-6:00. 
TTh  Staff.  AH  3181:  A  detailed  study  and 
construction  of  a  unit  test.  Each  student 
wUl  be  expected  to  select  a  unit  of  study  In 
their  major  field  and  construct  an  achieve- 
ment test  measuring  the  mastery  of  selected 
behavioral  objectives. 

6191.  4911.  Problems.  112,  Arr,  Hatfield. 
AH  324:  Involvement  Participation  with 
Youth  and  ChUdren:  observing  the  behavior 
and  obtaining  a  better  understanding  of 
growing  children  and  youth  and  their  needs. 
Student  enrolling  makes  arrangements  with 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Hatfield. 

6192.  4911.  Problems.  113,  8:00-11:00. 
WTh.  FuUer,  LeVake.  AH  318N:  Interper- 
sonal Relattonshlp  Skills:  structured  partic- 
ipatory experlenoes  designed  to  increase  ef- 
fectiveness in  working  with  people  through 
increased  awareness  and  understanding  of 
communication  skilla. 

6193.  4911.  Problems.  114,  5:50,  Th.  Dra- 
helm.  Counseling  Center:  How  to  Study  Ef- 
fectively: a  group  centered,  self -learning  ex- 
perience designed  to  help  the  individual  be- 
come aware  of  different  study  techniques. 

6194.  4011.  Problems.  116.  3:00-6:00, 
MTWTh,  Veronda,  Qrlfllths,  Handel,  AH  808: 
Career  Opportunities  lor  OoUege  Women: 
this  class  will  endeavor  to  provide  college 
women  with  the  knowledge  of  Job  opportu- 
nities today  with  specUl  emphasis  on  new 
Job  trends  or  new  occupational  trends.  To  be 
held  February  21-34. 

6200,  5911.  Problems,  104,  7:00-8:00,  W 
Chrlstensen.  OM  316:  Techniques  of  Oranta- 
raanshlp:  This  course  wlU  present  practical 
and  realistic  methods  of  obtaining  private 
and  federal  funds,  as  well  as  identify  sources 
of    funds. 

6302.  6911.  Problems.  106,  3:00-4:30.  M, 
Knauer.  Counseling  Center:  Problems  in  Hu- 
man Relationship  Training:  the  course  Is 
designed  to  help  participants  gain  greater 
insight  into  their  own  behaviors:  develop  a 
better  understanding  of  their  ovra  and  oth- 
ers' feelings,  potentialities,  and  beliefs:  and 
to  develop  skUls  necessary  for  more  effective 
Interpersonal  relationships. 

6203  5911.  Problems.  107,  4:00-8:00.  Th. 
Warrington.  Counseling  Center:  Communi- 
cations Skills  Training:  a  course  designed 
to  help  participants  become  more  aware  of 
their  communication  patterns:  to  help  them 
Improve  present  communications  skills;  and 
to  develop  new  and  better  skUU  In  relating 
to   others. 

ECOITOItlCS 

6031.  4911.  Problems,  101.  4:00-6:00.  MATh. 
Pasanen.  OM  334:  Public  Interest  *  Public 
Policy:  Some  Problems  In  Environmental 
Economics.  A  brief  overview  and  interpreta- 


tion of  the  economics  of  environmental  chal- 

^"^Sm  4811.  Problems.  103  Arr.  Abel  OM  334: 
What  economics  has  to  say  about  certain 
real- world  question*.  If  interested,  contact 
the  Instructor  at  388-3711. 

6033.  4811,  Problems,  108,  Arr.  Wlthouskl, 
Om  334:  An  examlnaUon  of  the  effects  of  a 
system  of  public  higher  education  on  the 
distribution  of  Income  in  the  U.S.  CaU  Eco- 
nomics Department  for  information. 

6036.  4811.  Problems.  106  Arr.,  Wltkowskl, 
OM  334:  An  examination  of  the  system  of 
higher  education  as  an  industry  and  of  col- 
leges and  universities  as  individual  produc- 
ers. Call  EtoonomloB  Department  for  Infor- 
mation. „  ,.  .  1«  T 
6086.  4011,  Problems,  108.  3:16-6.15,  T. 
KaldenbMig,  OM  334:  A  surrey  course  in  the 
aoDUcatlon  of  matbemaUcs  to  economics. 

6037  4911.  Problems.  107.  6:30-8:30.  W.  Kal- 
denbetK,  OM  223 :  A  practical  course  covering 
the  information  needed  for  an  appraisal,  the 
methods  of  determining  real  estate  value, 
and  some  local  examples  of  real  estate  ap- 
praisal. 

6088,  4811.  Problems,  108,  7:00-8:16,  W, 
Schwab.  OM  334:  A  study  of  the  methods. 
safety  and  returns  of  investing  money  in 
bank  and  savings  and  loan  deposits,  govern- 
ment bonds,  corporate  bonds,  mutual  fund*. 
and  corporate  stock. 

6040  4911.  Problems.  110.  9:00.  T.  Abel. 
GaUlgan,  Jones.  OM  338:  Everything  you 
wanted  to  know  about  Oold.  the  Volkswagen 
and  Phase  III  and  were  too  busy  to  ask.  A 
brief  and  hopefully  lucid  survey  of  the  cur- 
rent U.B.  balance  of  payments  situation  and 
what  it  means  to  the  U.S.  business  com- 
raunltv  and  consumers. 

604l',  4911.  Problems.  111.  Arr.  Lee.  Brown. 
OM  334:  An  examination  of  various  ap- 
proaches to  manpower  projection.  Students 
u-in  be  assigned  to  work  on  the  Mankato  State 
CoUege  Manpower  project  with  pay.  Call  Eco- 
nomics Department  for  InformaUon. 

6043,  4913,  Problems.  101.  7:00-9:00.  W*Th, 
Askalanl,  OM  323 :  A  set  of  forecasting  tech- 
niques WlU  enable  the  student  to  describe 
quantltattvely  fiuctuatlon  oocvirrlng  in  time 
series,  to  isolate  these  variations  and  to  elim- 
inate their  influenoe  from  the  basic  data 
when  deemed  desirable.  The  class  la  open 
for  students  In  Business,  Economics,  Geog- 
raphy. Sodtdogy,  and  Urban  Studies. 

6043,  4813,  Problems,  103.  Arr.  Skorr,  OM 
324:  Financing  of  Rtiral  Development:  To 
provide  students  with  knowledge  of  the  cred- 
it system  affecting  rural  America.  Call  Eoo- 
iiomios  Department  for  Information. 

6045.6911,  Problems,  101,  4;0O-5;00,  MATh. 
Pasanen.  OM  334:  Public  interest  &  Public 
Policy:  Some  Problems  in  Environmental 
Economics.  A  brief  overview  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  economics  of  environmental  chal- 
lenges. 

6048.  6811.  Problems.  103.  Arr,  Abel.  OM 
334 :  Wbat  economics  has  to  say  about  certain 
real-world  questions.  If  interested,  contact 
the  instructor  at  388-2711. 

6048.  5811,  Problems.  104,  Arr.  Wltkowskl. 
OM  334:  An  examination  of  the  application 
of  operant  conditioning  to  the  economy  as 
evidenced  In  Skinner's  Walden  II  UtopU.  CaU 
Economics  Department  for  Information. 

6061.  5911.  Problems.  107,  6:30-8:30.  W. 
Kaldenbeig,  OM  333 :  A  practical  course  cov- 
ering the  Information  needed  for  an  l^)- 
pralsal,  the  methods  of  determining  real 
estate  value,  and  some  local  examples  of  real 
estate  ai^ratsal. 

6063.  6811,  Problems,  108,  Arr,  Peterson. 
OM  834:  Expiration  of  the  cooperatlre  struc- 
ture and  eSecttveness  as  an  economic  and 
social  institution.  Call  Economics  Depart- 
ment for  information. 

6068,  5811.  Problems.  101  7:00-8:00,  W*Th, 
Askalanl.  OM  233:  A  set  of  forecasting  tech- 
niques will  enable  the  student  to  deeortbe** 
quantitatively  fluctuation  occurring  in  time  ' 
series,  to  Isolate  these  vartatlons  and  to  ellm- 
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lnat«  their  mnuenc*  from  th«  btale  dJita 
when  deemed  desirable.  The  claas  is  open  for 
students  In  Bxislness,  Economics,  Geography, 
Sociology,  and  Urban  Studies. 

6064.  5912.  Problems,  103,  Arr.  Skorr.  OM 
324:  Financing  of  Rural  Development:  To 
provide  students  with  knowledge  of  the  credit 
system  affecting  rural  America.  Call  Eco- 
nomics Department  for  information. 

EIXKXKTJUIT    EDUCATION 

eao».  4«11.  Problems,  101,  1:00-4:00.  TWTh, 
Brown,  ainks,  AH  30fl:  Participants  are  en- 
gaged in  a  number  of  Interertlng  inquiry  ex- 
ercises designed  to  tacrease  their  understand- 
ing Of.  and  skill  In  using  Inquiry  to  teach  so- 
cial studies.  Will  be  held  February  8,  9,  10. 

sail,  4B11,  Problema.  108.  8:30.  M.  Oelertch. 
Ah  333:  Construction  of  teacher-made  In- 
structional materlaU  for  pre-reading  expe- 
riences. 

8313,  4811,  Problems,  106,  Arr,  Zimmerman. 
AH  334:  The  student  will  learn  the  tech- 
nique of  Interaction  analysis  and  practice  it 
In  the  classroom  where  he  is  teaching.  Enroll- 
ment restricted  to  student  teachers  In  Minne- 
apolis. Bdlna.  and  Bloomlngton  enrolled  In 
Bd.  E.  4724  and  suparrlslng  teachers  In  thoae 
school  distrlcta. 

8314.  4011.  Problems.  108,  3:00-3:00.  MW. 
Staff,  AH  322:  ThU  course  will  help  the  stu- 
dent evaluate  and  Improve  his  own  reading 
and  study  skUls.  Contact  Dr  SchUler  at 
389-1807  for  enrollment  permlaslon. 

8210.  4911,  Problems,  107,  8:30-8:30,  W, 
Staff.  AH  323AH  822:  This  course  wUl  help 
the  student  evaluate  and  Improve  his  own 
reading  and  study  skills.  Contact  Dr.  Schiller 
at  389-1807  for  enrollment  permission. 

8318,  4911.  Problema,  108,  8:00-9:00.  TTh, 
Staff,  AH  322:  This  course  will  help  the  stu- 
dent evaluate  and  Improve  his  own  reading 
and  study  skills.  Contact  Dr.  SchlUer  at  389- 
1807  for  enrollment  permission. 

8317.  4911.  Problema,  109,  2:30-6:30,  W, 
Nelson.  Bloomlngton:  Creating  bulletin 
boards  for  classroom  use.  BnuroUment  restrict- 
ed to  M8C  Bloomlngton  student  teachers. 
Meets  at  Central  Adm.  Bldg.  Room  1. 

8218.  4911,  Problems,  110,  6:30.  W.  Oelertch. 
AH310:  Construction  teacher-made  Instruc- 
tional materials  for  kindergarten  language 
arte,  mathematics,  science  and  social  studies. 

8219.  4911.  Problems,  111.  8:30.  Tt».  Oelertch 
AH  310:  Construction  of  teacher-made  In- 
structional materlaU  for  pre-klndergarten 
language  arts,  mathematics,  science  and  so- 
cial studies. 

8220.  4911.  Problems,  112,  7:00-9:30,  W, 
McDlarmld,  AH  339:  History,  background. 
phUoeophy  and  currtculum  of  the  British  In- 
fant School,  ages  6-7.  Emphasis  on  the  open 
school  plan.  

8221.  4911.  Problems,  113.  7:00-9:00,  TTh. 
Jenesn.  C8  001  The  Open  School:  a  discus- 
sion of  the  rationale,  faculties,  stafBng.  and 
curriculum  of  the  "open"  elementary  and 
secondary  school  using  the  WUson  Campus 
School  as  a  working  model. 

8222.  49 11.  Problems,  114,  3:00.  W-Arr,  Staff, 
AH  3011:  Teaching  Techniques:  Drug  Abuse. 
Topics  of  study:  drugs  In  the  world  of  the 
elementary-secondary  pupil;  Identification  of 
teaching  areas  appropriate  to  the  elementary 
secondary  school  area;  Instructional  media: 
developmental  activities. 

8223.  4911,  Problems.  116,  12:00.  T-Arr, 
Staff,  Th,  AH  304:  Teaching  Techniques: 
Drug  Abuse,  Topics  of  Study:  Drugs  in  the 
world  of  the  elementary-secondary  pupil; 
identification  of  teaching  areas  appropriate 
to  ttie  elementary-secondary  school  area;  In- 
structional medU;   developmental  activities. 

6237,  aeil.  Problems.  103,  8:30.  M,  Oelertch, 
AH  382:  Construction  of  teacher-made  In- 
structional materials  for  pre-readmg  expe- 
rtenoea.  „ 

6338.  6911.  Problems.  104,  Arr,  Oelertch,  AH 
301 :  Investigation  of  recent  reaearch  regard- 
ing development  of  oognltlon  for  the  infant 
and  toddler.  Contact  the  instructor  for  ar- 
rangement regarding  time  and  place  of  meet- 
ing. 


ENGLISH 

6560,  4911,  Problems,  101,  Arr..  I^ikensgard, 

AH  201 :  Introduction  to  study  of  the  diction- 
ary. Enrollment  restrtcted  to  stmUnts  In 
English   1123-5  and    1023-28. 

8653.  4911.  Problems.  104.  7:00-0:00,  T. 
Wrtght.  AH  226:  Creative  language  activities 
for  the  Junior  High.  Preparation  of  resource 
units  and  specific  activities. 

6654.  4911.  Problems,  106.  1:00.  W,  Barley, 
AH  218P:  Selected  novels.  Consent  of  In- 
structors required  for  admission  to  class. 

6655.  4911.  Problems,  108.  7:00-0:80,  W. 
Llnney,  AH  213:  Reading  literature  aloud 
anri  listening  to  records  for  pleasure.  Call 
389-2025  for  enrollment  permission. 

6656.  4911,  Problems,  107,  6:00-0:00.  T, 
Pltterer.  AH  319:  The  imrapable  "Me"  In 
me:  an  understanding  of  the  unexplalnable, 
systematic  phenomenon  of  language  which 
separates  the  hximan  being  from  all  other  be- 
ing in  the  universe, 

6867,  4911.  Problems,  108,  7:00,  T.  Wrtght, 
234  Crocus  Place:  Creative  Letter  Wrttlng: 
Discussion  of  Ideas  and  events  through  a 
reg:ular  correspondence.  The  purpose  of  the 
course  Is  to  develop  skill  and  pleasure  In 
wrttlng  and  thinking  about  vital  issues.  Gall 
389-2026  for  enrollment  permission. 

6558.  4911.  Problems.  109.  7:00,  W,  Fry, 
AH  222 :  The  Road  to  Middle  Earth :  J.  R.  B. 
Tolkien  and  the  Nature  of  Fantasy  In  Fiction. 

6659.  4911.  Problems.  110,  2:00,  MWTh. 
Michael.  AH  306:  Independent  project: 
Shakesp>eare. 

6662,  4011,  Problems.  118.  6:00-8:00.  Th, 
Soleasten.  Bronson,  Alcott,  AH  201:  Indi- 
vidualized study  of  the  Influence  of  Emerson 
and-or  Thoreau  on  Amertcan  Culture,  In- 
cluding art,  architecture,  education,  sclen- 
tlsm.  poetry,  economics,  and  various  aspects 
of  contemporary  thought. 

6683,  4911.  Problems.  114,  9:30.  8,  Wess- 
man.  Shrewsbury.  Sponkberg.  AH  302:  This 
interdisciplinary  course  will  consist  of  four 
sessions:  d)  The  Changing  Nature  of  Wom- 
en's Labor:  (2)  The  Emergence  of  Women 
as  a  PoUtlcal  Force;  (3)  Women  in  Litera- 
ture: and  (4)  Women  and  Higher  Education. 
A  reading  list  will  be  made  available  a  week 
in  advance  of  the  flrst  session.  To  be  held 
February  5.  12,  19,  26. 

6686,  4911.  Problems.  116,  5:50.  M,  Barger, 
AH  229:  Students  will  add  three  novels  to 
the  required  reading  for  English  1133-Sectlon 
7  and  l)e  examined  on  these  novels.  Enroll- 
ment restrtcted  to  English  ll33-8ectlon  7. 

6666.  4911,  Problems,  117.  9:00-13:00,  S. 
Domben?.  Pry,  Detter,  Wright,  AH  201 :  Clas- 
sic films  Three  films  on  Channel  2.  KTCA- 
TV.  Discussion  of  the  films  and  a  paper  re- 
quired.   

6567.  4911,  Problems,  118,  13:00.  MWF. 
Waterman,  AH  310:  Contemporary  Poetry. 

6668.  4911,  Problems,  119,  8:00-10:00.  Th. 
Waterman,  Cassell.  Davidson,  AH  310: 
Wrtters  Workshop :  Production  and  construc- 
tive crtticism. 

6670.  4911,  Problems,  121,  7:00-0:00.  W. 
Meyer.  OM  212:  Read  and  discuss  Wrtght's 
Black  Boy  and  NaUve  Son  and  Baldwin's 
The  Fire  Next  Time  and  Oo  Tell  It  on  the 
Mountain. 

6672.  4911,  Problems.  123.  4:00-8:00,  W, 
OtU,  AH-212:  Detective  Fiction. 

6673.  4&ii,  Problems.  134.  5:50-8:40,  Th, 
Maakestad.  .\H"2<MF:  The  evolution  of  lit- 
erarv  humor  since  the  Civil  War. 

6678.  4911,  Problenis,  126,  4:00,  Th,  Duane: 
A  grammar  laboratory  where  students  can 
work  at  their  own  pace  learning  basic  gram- 
mar. AH  210 

6579.  4911,  Problems,  130,  9:00,  S,  Shlvaly, 
Melsel,  .\H  212:  Radio  scripting  from  chil- 
dren's stories:  select  children's  storlee,  trans- 
form them  into  radio  scrtpts  (BngUsh  4811) 
and-or  produce  these  scrtpts  (Speech  4811). 

6680.  4911,  Problems,  131.  7:00-9:00,  T, 
Otis,  AH  210:  Introduction  to  Aviation. 

6681.  4912.  Problems,  101,  12:00,  MWF, 
Waterman,  AH  310:  Contemporary  Poetry. 


6882,  4912,  103,  8:00-10:00,  Th.  WataiBm 
Cassell,  Davidson.  AH  310:  Writns  l^^k* 
shop:  Production  and  constructive  "^InlMii 

6587,  5011  Problems.  104,  7:00-9:00  T  Ktow 
voiwii,  Wright,  AH  338  Creative  langua^  m. 
tlvltlaa  for  the  Junior  High.  Rreparattai  «( 
resource  units  and  specific  activities. 

8CaO,  6011,  Problems,  107,  6:00-9:00,  T.m. 
terer.  AH  319;  The  imrapable  "Me"  in  bm: 
and  understanding  of  the  unexplaloaMs^ 
systematic  phenomenon  of  language  \«1\US| 
separates  the  human  being  from  all  otlMr 
being  in  the  luxlverse. 

6696.  5911,  Problems,  113,  6:00-8:00,  Tk, 
Solensten,  Bronson,  Alcott  Ah  201:  Individ- 
ualized study  of  Influence  of  Emerson  and-or 
Thoreau  on  American  Culttire,  Including  art, 
architecture,  education,  sclentlsm,  poetiy, 
economics,  and  various  aspects  of  conteat- 
porary  thought. 

6697,  5911,  Problems,  114,  9:30,  8,  W««- 
man,  Shrewsbury,  Sponberg,  AH.  303:  Tbli 
interdisciplinary  course  will  consist  of  fogr 
sessions:  (1)  The  Changing  Nature  of 
Women's  Labor:  (2)  The  Emergence  ot 
Women  as  a  Political  Force;  (3)  Women  In 
Literature:  and  (4)  Women  in  Higher  Edu- 
cation. A  reading  list  will  be  made  avallaUt 
a  week   in   advance  of   the  first  session. 

6600,  5911.  Problems,  117,  9:00-12:00,  8. 
Dolnberg.  Pry,  Detter,  Wright.  AH  201 :  Clastfo 
films:  Three  films  on  Channel  2.  KTCA-TV. 
Discussion  of  the  films  and  a  paper  required. 

EXPEKIMENTAL    STTICrES 

6057.  4911.  Problems,  101,  1:00-5:00,  PB, 
Sandersfeld,  Cooper:  Organizing,  planning, 
and  developing  a  conference. 

6068,  4911,  Problems,  102  4:00-6:30,  T, 
Sandersfeld.  Hess  Housing  Office,  Prepsrs- 
tion  of  the  Residence  newspaper.  Responsl- 
bllitles  In  wrttlng  a  newspaper.  Practical  ex- 
perience In  the  areas  of  news  wrttlng  and 
newspaper  makeup. 

6069.  4911.  Problems,  103.  7:00-9:00,  W, 
Tim  Nl  23E:  Wines  and  splrtts  in  meal  prep- 
aration and  serving,  A  quintet  of  culalnss 
and  Chinese.  Call  389-6021  for  class  reglstim- 
tlon  permission. 

6060.  4011,  Problems,  104,  3:00-5:00,  n, 
Nlckerson,  OM  319;  This  course  Is  designed 
to  help  the  student  to  begin  elementary  yogs 
breathing,  exercises  leading  to  the  posturw, 
plus  discussion  of  philosophical,  psycholo^- 
cal  and  physiological  background.  To  be  held 
February  7-11.  __ 

6061.  4911.  Problems.  105.  4:00-5:30.  TI, 
Hese.  T,  Th,  McEhroy -Crawford:  A  look  at  bn- 
reaucracles  and  bureaucrats  using  as  a  guiitt 
the  very  humorous  book  Tb^  Pt^i^'^n 

6062  4611.  Problema.  106.  8:00-4:00.  D. 
Hausker.  Matuska.  Ruble:  l^e  objective  of 
the  seminar  wlU  be  to  explore  the  AnMiW 
concerns  of  present  «>n«««  ,«*^*«''";.,^ 
held  February  7-18.  Student  Financial  AMi 

^Sea,  4911.  Problems.  107.  8:00-0:00.  ^ 
Olaon.  PA  101:  Mini:  Bnllghtenment  Mn*» 
and  the  art  of  the  18th  century,  and  1M 
chaoglng  coacept  at  man.  Meeting  WD.  l* 
34.  and  Mar.  3.  .  .  ..<«    a 

6004.  4811.  Problems.  108.  8:30-*=f<»'  * 
Lofy.  Mana.  Feb.  6.  OM  213:  Parental  oon- 
^  iHSslng  a  family:  This  la  a  one-dg 
workshop  in  which  the  P^tlclpent.  wm 
discuss  dUncultlee  «»«y  e'^cmm*"  ^^J^ 
ing  to  their  children.  We  win  »«•"?£*" 
isolate  major  areas  of  concern  and  dWJi» 
them  in  depth.  To  be  held  ^^ruary  5_^ 

6068,  4tll,  ProblWBB.  lOe.  8:00-4:30  TO. 
Webeter.  OM  118:  Dertgned  prlmarUy  f« 
students  and  faculty  currently  ■"▼'^•T 
planning  to  serve  on  drarm.  house,  or  ooiMi»- 
wide   judicial  boards. 

6066. 4011,  Problema.  10. 7:80-9:30,  T;l«*- 
eraon.  Fltterer,  AH  317:  This  couree  pw^ 
the  opportunity  few  community  ™«™""P* 
faculty  and  studente  to  dlaouae  ^™  ™ 
President  and  admlnlrtrators  of  MannM 
state  the  prtnclplee  and  factors  which  ■bowa 
guide  the  coUege  as  it  loc*»  to  the  '«*'"* 

6067,  4911.  Problema,  111,  4:00-8:00.  Tt, 
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-.-Uj-ttm  Ootniaellng  Center:  A  cooree  de- 
!lSd  to  help  pertlctpante  become  mare 
!i««  of  their  oommunlcatlon  pattern*;  to 
S:j't^m  improve  p,«-nt  c«^22J2j««X 
2S£k  and  to  develop  new  and  better  s^ 
j!lS;tlng  to  other*.  It  alao  foousee  upon  «ia 
^2S^  dtmenelona  of  Intwpersonalrela- 
SSS^and  th*  effect  of  tb**e  dlmenMon. 
S^^ers  behavior.  Enrollment  linUted- 
Ji  permission  to  register,  contact  instructor 

'*«oe8'^l'l.  ProWema,  lia.  7:00-e:00.  T. 
Arle  '  26  University  County;  Oourmet 
cooking-  Experiences  In  the  purchase,  prep- 
iretlon  and  serving  of  Oourmet  foods, 
osll  889-1711  for  enKHlment  paraUaelon- 
^069  4flll.  Problem*.  118,  3:00-4:00,  P, 
HMkney  Student  BerTloe  Otr:  Realdence  hall 
■ovemment  and  opmMtXiM. 
■^8070  4911,  PtObl«n*.  114.  7:00-10:00,  T, 
viH  Lee  Ptwelgn  Student  Offloe:  A  oom- 
piiatlve  study  for  tb*  underetandlng  of  for- 
Sdi  culture  and  social  customa. 

8071  4911,Problem«,  115,  6:30-8:80,  W.I^ 
nnlgn  Student  Off:  Idiomatic  Spanish  for 
ugTican  travelers  and  pronunciation  help. 

8072  4911,  Problema.  116,  7:00-10:00,  W. 
Nigs  Lee  Foreign  Student  Office:  To  study 
about  foreign  eduoaUonal  pattern*  and  lU 
imnUcaUon  to  international  education. 

6073,  4911,  Problema.  117.  7:00-10:00,  T. 
NIgg  Lee  Foreign  Student  Office:  To  train 
itodents  who  will  be  going  into  international 
itudent  ad  vision  and  programing. 

6074.  4911,  Problems,  118.  6:30-9:30.  T. 
Ue  Foreign  Student  Offloe:  To  teach  the 
Chinese  language. 

8075,  4911.  Problems,  110.  7:30-0:30.  T. 
OlBewskl.  1210  Oorney,  No.  Mankato:  Intro- 
duction to  handwriting  analysU  (grapho- 
snalysls).  Special  permission  may  be  re- 
quested for  enrollment  by  calling  389-1912. 

8078,  4011.  Problems.  120,  6:00-9:00,  T, 
Nlkkelsen  AH  326:  Designing  your  own 
Home:  The  court  Is  designed  to  give  guidance 
from  a  graduate  architect  to  InlvlduaU  ta- 
tereated  In  planning  their  own  home:  baalc 
planning,  flxwr  patterns,  construction  meth- 
ods and  aesthetic  considerations. 

8077.  4911,  Problems.  121,  4:00-6:00,  M, 
Hartzlee  AH  310:  Science  and  Christianity: 
A  general  survey  of  the  relations  between 
«clenoe  and  Christianity.  Particular  emphasis 
on  astronomy. 

8078,  4911,  Problems,  133.  6:00-8:00,  W, 
Lash  way.  Zwlckey.  Rosburg:  OStJ  320:  Con- 
siderations of  details  in  planning  and  orga- 
nising conferences  and  group   meetings. 

8081,  4911,  Problems,  125,  4:00-6:00,  M, 
Qappa.  Hailing,  AH  228:  Lessons  on  the  guitar 
and  folk  song  and  baUad  materials.  A  short 
bsckground  on  the  development  of  folk  sing- 
ing and  balladry  will  be  Included. 

9082,  4911,  Problems,  128,  6:00-8:00,  M. 
Schwan,  LH  301:  Wlnemaklng:  Introduction 
to  home  wine  making:  equipment  needed, 
fermentation  process  and  type  of  wines.  Stu- 
dents must  be  over  21  and  married.  Call 
388-6017  for  enrollment  permission. 

rOKXION    LANCUAOX 

8604,  4911,  Problems,  103.  3:00-5:00,  W, 
Bigate  AH  218:  Brecht's  "3  Penny  Opera". 
Prtmarlly  listening  appreciation  in  German. 

8806  4911,  Problems.  103,  11:00.  WF,  B«u-- 
Bon,  AH  218:  A  comprehensive  study  of  mod- 
em Romanian  with  emphasis  on  communica- 
tion of  ideas  and  exchanges  of  conversations. 

8807,  4911.  Problems,  106.  4:00,  W,  Ries. 
Blsgler,  AH  210:  A  cultural  orientation  to 
Mexico  and  conversational  Spanish.  Enroll- 
ment Is  limited  only  to  prospective  Mexican- 
bound  student  teachers. 

M08,  4011,  Problems.  106.  Arr.  Longwell. 
AH  2218:  Readings,  conversation,  composi- 
tion, culture  for  Intermediate  level  Spanish 
(tadents. 

8808,  4911,  107,  1:00,  W,  Mayer,  AH  303: 
Cuwitoe  Americanos:  A  selection  of  short 
•tortes  of  Latin  America.  Open  to  the  present 
Bpanlsh  1034  claaMS  and  to  fm-mer  students 
011084. 


6610.  4811,  Problems,  108,  10:00,  Th  Wal- 
dorf, AH  384 ;  A  study  of  the  Latin  American 
peoples  and  the  history  of  thetr  countrtee. 
Pictures  and  movies  of  the  various  countries. 
Conducted  In  English. 

6611,  4911,  Problema,  108,  10:00,  T,  Lange, 
MH  112:  Elementary  Oerman  reading  and 
translation,  an  adjunct  to  Oerman  1034. 

8812,  4811,  Problems,  110,  Arr,  Lange,  AH 
218:  Oerman  pronunciation  and  intonation. 
Call  389-2035  for  Information. 

6613.  4911,  Problema,  111,  2:40-6:00,  W,  X. 
Lang,  HJ3.:  French  gourmet  cooking.  Minimal 
lab  fee.  For  permission  to  register,  contact 
388-6618.  ^    „ 

8814,  4911,  Problems.  112,  8:00-10:30.  W. 
Ready,  Lang  HB.;  Contemporary  French  life: 
pop  culture  via  the  song.  Open  to  anybody 
with  a  smattering  of  French. 

6615,  4911,  Problems,  113,  Arr,  Strachan, 
AH  218:  German  eongs  as  reflection  of  social 
history.  Cultural  content  rather  than  melody 
to  be  emphasized.  Suggested  as  adjunct  to 
any  first  or  second  year  course.  Non-German 
students  accepted. 

6616,  4911.  Problema,  114,  Arr,  Strachan, 
AH  218-  Readings  in  German  history  and 
culture.  Suggested  as  adjunct  to  Oerman 
1024.  1034,  3104,  1014,  etc. 

6617,  4911,  Problems,  116,  8:00,  F,  Posteuca. 
AH  206:  Special  Problems  (Interm.  German) . 

6818,  4911,  Problems.  116,  10:00,  P,  Poste- 
uca, AH  218:  Special  Problems  (French). 

6619,  4911,  Problems,  117,  Arr.  Poeteuca, 
AH  218 :  Beginners  course  to  Latm.  Call  389- 
2028  for  information. 

6620,  4911,  Problems,  118,  3:00,  Arr,  Poete- 
uca, AH  218:  Toga  and  Physical  education. 
Call  389-2025  for  information. 

6621,  4911.  Problems.  119,  4:00,  T,  Poeteuca, 
AH  210:   Seminar:    Yoga  and  ortental  phl- 

loeophy.  -^  »    .tt 

6623,  4913,  Problem*,  101,  Arr,  Staff,  ah 
226 :  Accelerated  practical  readings  In  French. 
Call  389  for  information. 

6024,  4813,  Problems,  103,  Arr,  Senner,  AH 
2180:  Old  Norae— Reading*  from  Scandi- 
navian history,  Nordic  mythology,  and  Viking 
adventure  storlea.  OaU  888-3038  for  Infonna- 
tlon.  ,         _ 

6638,  8812.  Problema.  103,  Arr,  Senner. 
AH  218g:  Old  Noree  Reading!  from  Scan- 
dinavian history,  Nordic  myttioiogy,  and  Vik- 
ing adventure  etortee.  OaU  888-3030  for  In- 

fonnatlcui. 

QSOoaAnrr 

6688,  4811,  Problem*,  101.  8  00-6:00.  T, 
Grave,  OM  306:  Banglarteah:  a  study  of  tiie 
hlrtortoal.  cultural,  geographical,  and  poUt- 
ical  situation*  of  the  new  country,  Feb- 
ruary l,  8,  16, 11, 19.  „  „„    ,„ 

6636,  4911,  Problems.  102,  8:00-8:80,  T, 
Jack,  OM  810;  The  Salmon:  A  Continuation 
of  Crials  &  Reeource  Depletlxm. 

6887,  4911.  Problems.  108,  7:00-10:00.  S, 
Andereon,  Ostrem.  AH  207:  SetUement  pat- 
tern* of  a  communal  group:  The  North 
American  Hutteritee.  Include*  a  day  field 
trip  ObU  889-2617  for  information. 

6688,  4011,  Problems,  104,  9:0O-«:00.  F8, 
Stoope.  Thurston,  OM  338:  Field  Trip:  Man- 
kat»  Area  Urban  Devrtopment.  present  and 
future.  To  be  held  February  13  and  18. 

6689,  4911.  Problems,  106,  3-00-8:00,  TTh. 
Colakovlc,  OM  336:  Yugoeiovta:  Key  Nation 
in  Europe's  "Soft  Underbuy  "  The  cultural 
and  historical  background,  economic  and 
demographic  development,  and  poliacal- 
mllltary  situation. 

6830,  4011,  Problama,  10«,  7:00-10:000,  W, 
Bum*.  OM  810:  Through  the  US8H  by  Aero- 
flot  and  Kodachrome;  an  armchair  trip  fol- 
lowing the  10.000  mUe  route  traveUed  by  the 
Instructor  In  the  summer  of  1071.  Meetings 
Feb.  18,  33  and  Mar.  1. 

6641.  4811,  PlobleBna,  107,  7:00-8:00,  TTh, 
Bum*,  Sletten,  OM  311:  ThI*  oour*e  will 
utUlsM  short  biographical  sketches  of  the 
leading  American  geogiaphars,  together  with 
selected  readings  from  their  pubUcatlon* 
with  the  intent  of  familiarizing  geography 


student*  wttb  the  reeent  an«  contierapiwKy 
leaden  in  that  dladpllne.  I'M),  li.  17.  33,  34, 


39. 

«e43,  4811,  PraUama.  108,  8:00-8:00,  M. 
rtavenport.  Jack,  OWrenb  THuntan:  Sewage. 
The  generation  of  *awa«e,  treatment  ooeu 
and  altematlvee.  tmpaet  on  stream*,  and 
public  policy  laniaa.  OM  810. 

6848,  4811,  ProbieOQ*,  108,  7:00-8:00,  W, 
DavMipcrt.  OM  S9S:  Bvaliaat*  tb*  potential 
agrtomtuval  prodtMStlon  ot  undeveloped 
tropical  and  subtropical  land*. 

6644,  4811,  Problema,  110,  8:00-8:80,  Tb, 
Oroenhoff,  Om  801:  "The  Landscape  a* 
Viewed  by  Hemmtngway**  in  sttected  novtta 

8048,  4811,  Problema.  ill,  Arr,  BmltSi,  OM 
308:  Booee;  NOxlng  and  Oonsumptlon.  An 
indepth  consideration  of  the  alcc^oUc  bev- 
erage in  our  society  with  intensive  field 
work,  throughout  southern  Minn,  and  cen- 
tral Maine.  OaU  388-3817  for  informatton. 

8646,  4911,  Problema,  113,  7:00-0:00,  Th, 
Rankin,  AH  307:  This  course  Is  designed  to 
further  the  student's  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  htBtory,  economy,  culture,  and 
physical  setting  of  South -Central  MUmeaota. 

6847,  4911,  Problems,  118,  7:00-0:00,  MT. 
Roscoe,  OM  307:  A  layman's  diseuselon  of 
meteorological  and  atmoephertc  phenomenon 
associated  with  typical  television  weather 
program. 

6848,  4911.  Problems,  114,  7,00-9:80,  Th, 
Morgan.  OM  307:  What's  in  a  Place  namet 
Determination  of  the  origin  and  reasons  for 
place  name 

6649.  4911,  Problems.  115,  7:00-9:00,  T. 
Apltz.  OM  233:  Focus  of  the  Minnesota:  A 
unique  River — A  Unique  Valley. 

6861,  5911,  Problema,  101,  6:00-6:00,  T, 
Grove,  OM  308:  Banglade^:  study  of  the 
hlstortcal,  cultural,  geographical,  and  poUtl- 
cal  situations  of  the  new  countey. 

6883,  6911.  Problem*.  103,  7:00-10:00.  8. 
Anderson.  Ostrem,  AH  207:  Settlement  pat- 
terns of  a  communal  group:  The  North 
Amertcan  Hutteritee.  Includes  a  day  fleM 
trip.  Call  389-3817  for  Information. 

6687,  6911,  Problem*.  108  7:00-10:00,  W, 
BTims.  OM  310:  Through  the  USSR  by  Aero- 
flot  and  Kodachrome;  an  armchair  trip  fol- 
lowing the  10,000  mile  route  travelled  by  the 
Instructor  m  the  summer  of  1971.  Meetings 
Feb.  16.  13  and  Mar.  1. 

6688,  6911.  Problem*.  104.  7:00-8:00.  TTh, 
Biims,  Slettan,  OM  311 :  This  couree  will  uti- 
lize short  biographical  sketches  of  the  lead- 
ing Amertcan  geographers,  to(^ther  with  se- 
lected readings  from  their  publications  with 
the  intent  of  famlllartalng  geography  stu- 
dent* with  the  recent  and  contemporary 
leaders  In  that  dlsdpUne.  Feb.  18,  17,  11. 
13,  18. 

6689,  6911,  Problems,  108,  6:00-8:00.  M, 
Davenport.  Jack.  Ostrem.  Thurston:  Sewage. 
The  generation  of  sewage,  treatment  coeta 
and  altematlvea.  Impact  cm  streams,  and 
public  policy  Issues.  OM  310. 

OSOLOOT 

6661.  6911.  Problems.  101,  8:00-8:80,  T, 
Zlmmer,  Nl  38C:  A  laboratory  ortented  oourae 
on  the  practical  identlficaUon  and  recogni- 
tion of  mtneraU  and  rook*.  Oall  388-3816  for 
enrc^lment  permlsaion. 


8083,  4811,  Problem*.  103,  8:80  to  8:00, 
TH,  Cbb.  VP  608:  Health  proMems  com- 
monly found  among  Mlncrtty  ethnic  group* 
will  be  researched  and  dlacuoed. 

6003,  4911,  Problsns,  108,  8:00  to  11:30  PB. 
Hankeraon,  Health  Center:  Medldne  for  the 
Emerging  Adott:  Dtscuaeions  of  Venereal  EX*- 
eaae,  pregnancy  problema,  sexual  identity 
problem*,  problem*  of  strea*.  neuroals  and 
psychosis,  drugs,  drinks  and  the  devil,  and 
skin  problema  pertaining  to  acne. 

6004,  4911.  Problems.  104,  10:00  to  11:00. 
TTH.  Wltham.  VP  608;  Healtti  oonctraoOon 
and  analysis  of  achievement  teeta. 

80S8,  4811.  Problems.  106.  8:18  to  B:4t.  W. 
Clarke.  LH  333;    Medical   Terminology:    An 
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intiaduotloa  to  tb«  unduvteiuUng.  utUls*- 
tlon  and  tUnl*"*""*  cf  the  nomenclature 
a<  tta*  baaltb  ■cUnotw. 

OlOS.  Mil,  ProtolMM.  10*.  10:00  to  11:00, 
TTH.  WUtham,  Up  AM :  Health  test  oon«ruc- 
tton  and  analysU  at  acbievement  teata. 

81011.  Mil,  Problema,  lOfl,  a.OO  to  9:00.  M. 
acbuater,  UP  510:  The  Politic*  of  Health:  Kx- 
plore  the  pollUcal  structure*  ol  health  de- 
Uyery  systeme  and  the  pollUcal  proceee  of 
the  Mlnneaota  State  Legialature  as  It  relates 
to  health  leglalatton. 

HiaroBY 

seM,  481 1.  Problem!,  101,  12:00,  T,  Allen. 
MH  313 :  The  Naya  of  Mexico  and  auatemala 
to  1800.  311dee  and  lectuiea  will  show  the 
achievement*  of  tbU  amaalng  culture  group— 
achlevementt  in  architecture,  in  mathemat- 
Ica  and  astronomy,  and  In  aoclal  and  political 
relation*.  ^    ,,_ 

8887  4811.  Problema,  102,  7:00-8:00.  MT. 
Brennan,  MH  108:  Problem*  of  the  Soviet 
Union:  Uteratvire  aa  a  Mean*  of  Dissent:  The 
Case  of  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn.  To  be  held 
February  1.  14,  and  38.  "The  Plrst  Circle"  by 
A.  SolahenlUyn  wUl  be  the  text. 

6688.  4B11,  Problems,  103,  3:0O-*:00.  M, 
croce.  MH  106:  Discussion  ol  five  or  six  criti- 
cal elections  for  the  OfBce  of  President 
throughout  United  States  history. 

8870,  4811.  Problems.  106,  7:00-9-30,  M, 
Havener.  MH"  108P:  The  class  wlU  read  and 
discuss  three  urt>an  novels,  Dreiser's  Sister 
Carrie",  O'Connor's  "Last  Hurrah  ".  and  El- 
lison's "Invisible  Man". 

8871,  3811,  Problwns,  108,  Art,  Holzer.  3:00- 
5:00,  M,  AH  330:  "The  Third  Reich  "  by  Albert 
Speer.  The  class  wUl  learn  why  and  how 
HlUer  and  the  Nazis  came  to  power  what 
life  was  like  in  the  Third  Reich,  and  be  ex- 
posed to  the  two  main  views  and  Interpreta- 
tions of  the  German  guUt.  Call  389-3736  for 
information. 

6873  4811,  Problems,  107.  10  00-11  00.  M. 
Nloholii.  AH  lai:  Leoturea  and  discussion 
concentrating  on  the  hletorlcal  and  InteUec- 
tnal  ortclna  of  Marxism  as  well  as  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  theory  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

6878  4811,  Problems.  108,  7:00.  W,  Nad- 
stiom.  MH  108P:  The  Nature  of  Man  and  the 
Historical  Prooees:  A  Question  of  the  Dynam- 
ics of  History.  What  is  It  In  man  which  moree 
hlstoryT  ^ 

8674,  4911,  Problems,  lOfl.  8:00-10:00.  T. 
Poetma,  318  loU  Ave:  Fictional  Literature 
as  History.  The  obJeoUvee  of  this  course  are 
,  1 )  to  build  a  repertoire  of  historical  Action. 
and  (3)  to  lUuatrate  the  merits  and  pitfalls 
of  the  use  of  novels  aa  historical  source  mate- 
rial. Call  388-1715  for  registration  permis- 
sion. „ 

8676.  4811.  Problems,  1101,  3:00-5:00,  P, 
Williams.  323  Clover  Lance:  The  History  of 
Naeism:  Bach  student  will  read  about  and 
report  on  an  aspect  of  Nazism  that  Intereets 
him  and  participate  in  free  discussion  of 
subjects  reported  on  by  his  colleagues  In 
the  class.  _ 

8676,  4811.  Problems,  111.  7:00-9:00,  T, 
Zimmerman.  MH  108P:  Participants  will  ex- 
amine public  attitudes  toward  two  Ameri- 
can wars,  the  Philippine-American  War  of 
1399-1902  and  the  current  Vietnam  War. 

6677.  4811,  Problems,  113.  1  00-2  00.  Th, 
Abbott,  HB  103:  Our  American  Heritage:  A 
serlee  of  aUde  lectxiree  depleting  our  heritage. 
Bnrollment  restricted  to  thoee  in  Hist  1134-4. 

6678.  4811,  Problems,  114.  Arr,  Hench. 
Havener,  031  Baker  Aye:  Writing  Family  His- 
tory. Persons  with  prior  knowledge  of  their 
own  family  history  are  Invited  to  formalize 
their  findings.  For  permlaelon  to  register  call 
Mr   Hench  at  388-8234. 

6680,  4911.  ProWenjs.  116.  100,  T.  Kreee, 
Mh  222F  Technolofry  and  ClTlllsatlon  to  1900 
A.D.:  .An  examination  of  the  propoeltlon  that 
dvllleatlons  are  reflections  of  the  technology 
of  their  time. 

6M1.  4811,  Problems.   116.  2:00.  T.  Kress, 


Mh  322F:  Discovery  eind  Exploration  from 
Aeneas  to  Columbus:  Since  dlaooverlee  and 
explorations  seem  to  be  non-con*tanU,  can 
we  discover  what  inspires  such  enterprises? 

6683.  4811,  Problems,  118,  7:00-8:00,  TTb. 
Taylor,  108».i  Broad:  An  examination  of  the 
course  of  U.S.-Chlneee  relations  in  the  20th 
Century;  dlsciisslon  will  oonoem  itself  with 
John  K.  Fairbanks,  The  United  States  and 
China.  Call  388-1715  for  enrollment  permis- 
sion. 

6684,  4912.  Problems.  101.  12:00,  T.  Allen, 
MH  213:  The  Maya  of  Mexico  and  Quatemala 
to  1600  Slides  and  lectures  will  show  the 
.w;hievementB  of  thU  amazing  culture  group — 
achievements  In  architecture,  in  mathematics 
and  astronomy,  and  in  social  and  poUtlcal 
relations. 

6687,  8911.  Problems.  101,  12:00  T.  Allen, 
MH  213:  The  Maya  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala 
to  1600:  Slides  and  lectures  will  show  the 
achievements  of  this  amazing  culture  group — 
achievements  in  architecture.  In  mathematics 
and  astronomy,  and  in  social  and  political 
relations. 

6689,  6911,  Problems.  103,  3:00-4:00.  M. 
Crooe.  MH  105:  Discussion  oof  five  or  six  criti- 
cal elections  for  the  Office  of  President 
throughout  United  States  history 

6692,  8911.  Problems.  106.  Arr.  Holzer.  3:00- 
5  00,  M,  AH  230:  "Inside  the  Third  Belch" 
by  Albert  Speer  The  class  will  learn  why  and 
how  Hitler  and  the  Nazis  came  to  power, 
what  life  was  like  in  the  Third  Reich,  and 
be  expoeed  to  the  two  main  views  and  in- 
terpretations of  the  German  guilt.  Call  389- 
J726  for  Information. 

6694,  6911.  Problems,  108,  7:00.  W,  Nord- 
strom. MH  109P:  The  Nature  of  Man  and  the 
Historical  Process :  A  Question  of  the  Dynam- 
ics of  History.  What  is  it  In  man  which 
moves  history? 

6695.  6911.  Problems.  109,  8:00-10:00,  T, 
Poetma.  218  lota  Ave.:  Fictional  Literattire 
as  Hlstorv  The  objectives  of  this  course  are 
(1)  to  build  a  repertoire  of  historical  Action 
and  ^2)  to  Illustrate  the  merits  and  pltfalla 
of  the  use  of  novels  as  historical  source  mate- 
rial. Call  388-2726  for  enrollment  permission. 

HOME    ECONOMICS 

6261.  4811.  Problema.  101,  7:00-9:30,  W, 
Patterson.  Nl  ITE:  Drop-splndle  spinning  of 
yams  from  wool  and  the  dyeing  of  wool  with 
natural  materials  such  as  berries,  leaves,  and 
bark.  For  registration  permission  call  389- 
6021. 

6262.  4811,  Problems.  102.  10:00-10:00,  Th, 
Hallett,  Wyckoff.  Nl  25E:  Participation  in  a 
clothing  botlque,  an  educational  program 
with  the  Extension  Service  sewing  Industry, 
and  other  educational  units.  To  be  held  Feb- 
ruary 8  &  March  23. 

6263.  4911  Problems.  103.  4:00-10:00,  T, 
Hallett.  Wyckoff.  Nl  25E:  Participation  in  a 
clothing  botlque.  aa  educational  program 
with  the  Extension  Service  sewing  industry, 
and  other  educational  uniu.  To  be  held  Feb- 
ruary 8  &  March  23. 

62'54.  4911.  Problems,  104.  6:00-8:00.  W, 
Wldmer.  Nl  24E :  Lab  experiences  designed  to 
develop  observation,  perception,  and  com- 
munication through  varied  techniques  in 
rendering  interiors.  Techniques  Include  pen- 
cil. Ink.  water  color,  floor  plans,  elevation, 
one-point  perspective,  and  two-point  per- 
spective For  registration  permission  cail 
389-6021 

fi266,  4911,  Problems,  106.  4:00-600,  MW. 
Wldmer,  Nl  IDE:  The  evolution  ut  "nterlor 
Design  from  the  Egyptian  period  to  con- 
temporary, with  particular  emphasis  on 
furniture,  domestic  architecture  and  In- 
teriors. 

6357.  4913,  Problems,  101,  7:00-8:00,  W, 
Hagan.  Nl  15F:  Factors  involved  In  con- 
trolling weight  at  the  different  age  levels,  and 
suggestions  for  the  overweight  Individual. 

6260.  6811.  Problems.  101.  7:00-9:30,  W, 
Patterson.  Nl  17B:  Drop-splndle  spinning  of 
yarns  from  wool  and  the  dyeing  of  wool  with 


natural  materials  such  as  berries,  leaves  ma 
baurk.  For  registration  permission  call  81^ 
6031. 

6381,  6811,  Problems,  102,  10:00-10:00,  Tb, 
HaUett,  Wyckoff,  Nl  25X:  Participation  In  a 
clothing  botlque,  an  educational  progtaa 
with  the  Extension  Service  sewing  Industry, 
and  other  educational  units.  To  be  held  It^ 
ruary  8  &  March  23. 

6282,  6811.  Problems.  103,  4:00-10:00,  T, 
HaUett,  Wyckoff,  Nl  26E:  Participation  Ins 
clothing  botlque,  an  educational  prognm 
with  the  Extension  Service  sewing  loA^wtry, 
and  other  educational  units.  To  be  held  Feb> 
ruary  8  &  March  23. 

INDiraTRIAI.    AND    TKCKNICAL    STUDICS 

6232,  4911,  Problems.  101,  3:00-6:00,  W, 
Johnson.  Ne  106:  An  opportimlty  to  explan 
concepts  and  literature  stiggeetlve  of  futum 
technology  and  related  ramifications. 

6236,  4811,  Problems,  104,  6:30-10:00,  U, 
Gavin.  Ne  106:  Self  Bxpresslon  and  Design 
with  Metals.  Basic  inatructlon  in  gas  weM* 
Ing.  brazing  and  cutting  of  metal  and  their 
application  to  freeform  art.  EnroUees  win  b» 
responsible  for  material  used. 

6236,  4811,  Problems,  105,  7:00-8:00,  \7, 
Johnson,  Ne,  101:  Molding  and  frame  con- 
struction, matting  and  mounting  prints, 
glazing  and  finishing.  EnroUees  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  material  used. 

6237,  4811,  Problems,  106.  3:00-6:00,  H. 
Brown,  Ne.  108:  Candle  making:  coloring, 
scenting,  use  of  molds,  freehand  and  mold 
casting,  using  ice  and  others.  EnroUees  will 
be  responsible  for  materials  used.  For  per- 
mission to  register,  contact  the  receptlontsfi 
office,  Nelson  HaU  or  call  389-6518. 

6238,  4911,  Problems,  107,  6:00-9:30,  W, 
Ready,  Ne,  106:  Preventive  maintenance, 
diagnosis,  and  tune-up  of  Volkswagons  and 
Porsches.  Student-owned  vehicles  optional. 
For  permission  to  register,  contact  reception- 
ist office.  Nelson  HaU  or  phone  389-6516. 

6239,  4911,  Problems,  108.  6:30-10:00,  W, 
Gavin,  Ne,  104:  The  exploration,  evaluation 
and  development  of  winter  fish  shelters  de- 
signs which  culminate  in  the  production  of 
.selected  deslg^ns.  EnroUees  will  be  respon- 
sible for  materials  used. 

6240,  4911,  Problems,  109,  7:00-9:00  Th, 
Brown,  Ne,  107:  Developing  smd  mounting 
techniques  of  color  (35  MM  Etachromo) 
slides.  Please  Note:  No  kodachrome.  (En- 
roUees will  be  responsible  for  material  used.) 
For  permission  to  register,  contact  reception- 
ist's office.  Nelson  Hall  or  phone  389-6618. 

6241,  4911,  Problems.  110,  6:00-8:30,  Th, 
Andereen.  Ne.  1:  Gunsmlthlng  Basics.  Lec- 
ture-demonstrations on  such  topics  as  bed- 
ding, trigger  puU  assemblies,  scope  mounting, 
and  reloading. 

6242,  4911,  Problems,  111,  6:00-8:00.  M, 
Selgler,  Ne,  306:  Introduction  to  Amateur 
Radio.  This  course  should  prepare  a  pcreon 
to  pass  the  Novice  Class  Amateur  examina- 
tion Basic  electronic  theory  and  internation- 
al morae  code  wtU  be  included.  Far  permis- 
sion to  register  contact  the  receptionist  office. 
Nelson  Hall  ot  phone  388-6516.  (EnroUees 
wUl  be  responsible  for  material  used. ) 

6246,  5811,  ProblMna,  102.  6:00-8:30.  W. 
Selgler.  Ne,  103:  Basic  foundry  practices  used 
a  hot  wire  cutting  machine  In  making  styro- 
fo&m  patterns.  For  i)ermisslon  to  register 
contact  the  receptionist  office.  Nelson  HaU  or 
phone  38^-«616.  Misc.  fee  $2.00.  Alumlnua 
used  $030-lb. 

?248,  6811,  Probleaas,  7:00-9:00,  W,  JoHn- 
son.  105,  Ne,  101:  Molding  and  frame  con- 
struction, matting  and  mounting  prints, 
glazing  ADd  finishing.  EnroUees  will  be  re- 
sponsible fcT  materials  \ised. 

■memvcnonKi.  mkdia  and  technologt 

6264.  4811.  Problems,  101,  4:00-4:60,  T. 
Johnson.  LH  5:  Photography:  From  Oamsra 
to  Negative.  Covers  basics  of  camera  opera- 
tion, exposure  determination  and  procedure 
for    developing    film.    Students    without  * 


.«»a  of  their  own  avaUable  should  check 
STthe  insttuctor  of  the  course  prior  to 
l^tTuon  to  determine  camera  avaUabUlty. 
'•^4911.  Problems,  102.  10:00-12:00.  a. 
gS^am.  ML  1033:  A  "Udy  of  Cable 
*S^^n.  it*  origins,   present   and   future 

P«?^*jflf°^obltins,  103,  7:00-8:30  Th. 
pJ^"ml  1033:  Comparative  study  of  varl- 
^^ncyclopedlas.  dictionaries  and  aUases 
SJIlMhUy  purchased  by  parents  for  use  by 
u>hnni-ace  children. 

^*7  4811.  Problems,  104.  Arr.  PengeUy, 
wMtn  ML  1017:  Evaluation  and  Selection. 
SSlment  limited  to  MT  4-6173  students. 
^^aTwu.  Problema.  106,  Arr,  Pagel. 
Mdjoi^d.  ML  1018:  Materials  for  Adoles- 
^  Enrollment  limited  to  MT  4-6133  stu- 

""'SmS  4911.  Problems,  106,  6:00-8:30  Th, 
vuiDyke,  ML  1001:  An  introduction  to  folk- 
laTMid  picture  books  and  to  techniques  of 

"My«n.  Problems.  107,  3:00-4:00,  T. 
Hiuhse  Pouters,  ML  1024:  Preparation  of 
OvSrtiead  Transparencies.  Production  of 
thermofax.  dlazo,  color  life,  photographic, 
and  hand  made  transparencies. 

6273  4911.  Problems,  llO,  Arr,  McDonald, 
St  Peter-  Preparation  of  transparencies, 
mounting  plcturee  and  instructional  mate- 
rt^  Contact  Memorial  Library  desk  for 
time'  arrangements    as   well    as    location    of 


6274  4911.  Problems.  111.  8:30-11:30,  S. 
Hltt  ML  106A:  Using  Abstracting  for  Edu- 
ctttonal  Research:  the  course  would  be  de- 
ilgnsd  1)  to  give  the  student  the  specific 
helpful  hints"  for  initiating  research  proj- 
erts  in  the  field  of  educaUon,  2)  to  help  the 
rtndent  minimize  problems  with  subject 
headings  and  systems,  and  3)  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  use  of  avaUable  abstracting 
•errlces. 

8376,  4811.  Problems,  112,  Arr,  Sarenpe. 
ML  106:  A  self-lnstrucUonal  course  consist- 
ing of  fifteen  recorded  leesons  dealing  with 
U»e  principles  and  procedures  used  to  analyze 
instruction,  design  instruction.  Instruct,  and 
provide  quality  control.  Arranged  according 
to  students  schedule. 

8276,  4911,  Problems.  113,  Arr,  Sarenpa: 
Medical  Dental  Terminology:  a  fiUl  orienta- 
tion and  background  course  in  word  origin 
and  word  development.  Much  attention  to 
jdentlfic  environment,  as  well  as  root  word, 
prefix,  and  sulftx  relationships  of  words  com- 
monly used  In  the  dental  and  medical  fields. 
This  course,  consisting  of  22  recorded  lessons 
correlated  with  a  student  workbook  is  self 
Instructional  and  arranged  according  to  the 
(Indents'  schedtUe. 

8177,  4911,  Problems,  114,  3:00-5:00,  M, 
Lester,  ML  1032:  Unit  Record  Equipment: 
PtKjtical  experience  In  writing  and  operation 
of  data  processing  unit  record  equipment.  In- 
cluding the  collator,  accounting  nxachlne, 
sorter,  interpreter,  and  reproduce  punch.  For 
pamiaslon  to  register,  obtain  ^proval  card 
&t  Memorial  Library  Main  Office. 

8879,  4811,  Problems,  116.  4:00-4:50.  Th. 
Johnson,  Johnson  LH7:  Photography:  Polar- 
old  Prints  and  Portraits.  Basics  of  various 
sUe  camera  operation  Including  4x6  and  MP- 
3  «^y.  Includes  black  and  white  and  color 
aims,  exposure  calculation  and  use  of  the 
Polaroid  as  a  basts  for  color  expoeure  and  to 
check  lighting.  For  permission  to  register, 
obtain  approval  card  at  Memorial  Library 
Main  Office. 

8281,  4911,  Problema,  118,  Arr.  Johnaon 
LH  7:  Motion  Picture.  Enrollment  limited  to 
UT  4-5373  students. 

•2«4,  4811,  Problems,  181,  Arr,  Pagel,  ML, 
1019;  Bibliography  and  Reference.  EnroU- 
mant  limited  to  MT  4-6118  studenU. 

63N,  4811.  Rroblams,  126.  6:00,  Th,  Slvert- 
aan.  Feb.  3.  LH  20:  To  enable  the  student  to 
gain  experience  In  selection,  operation,  and 
Identification  of  camera.  fUm,  and  lenses.  The 
student  wlU  also  learn  the  basic  principles  of 
pictorial  compoeltlon.  For  permission  to  reg- 


ister, obtain  am>roval  card  from  Meniotial 
Library.  _^ 

6880,  4811,  Probl«n«,  127,  6:00.  Arr,  SlTWt- 
son,  Feb.  22,  LH  20:  Deeoupa«»:  the  purpoee 
of  this  course  U  to  enaMe  the  attid«nt  to  gatn 
experience  In  the  fuiwUnwmtal  prlnolpl*  and 
prooeases  of  deooupa(|lng.  War  permlsalon  to 
register,  obtain  approval  card  from  Memorial 
Library. 

6392.  4811,  Problems,  128,  10:00.  S.  Shartts. 
Lundln,  LH  5:  Understanding  8t««o  Specs. 
Interpretations  of  various  specifications  aa 
applied  to  stereo  high  fidelity  equlpmwit.  In- 
cludes demonstrations  of  measin*m«nt  tech- 
niques. Py)c  permlaalon  to  register,  obtain  ^>- 
proval  card  from  Memorial  Library.  ^^ 

6283,  4811,  ProWems,  ISO,  7:00-8:00.  MWF. 
Morgan  AM..  ML  1016:  The  course  wUl  briefly 
survey  the  moet  controversial  and  provoca- 
tive of  Shakespeare  criticism.  Hamlet  and 
Othello.  For  permlasloo  to  register,  obtain  an 
approval  card  at  Memorial  Library,  Main  of- 
fice. __ 

6294.  4911.  Problems,  131,  7:00-9:00,  Th, 
BuU,  Leeter,  ML  3116:  Consumer  InfOTina- 
tlon:  How  to  locate  inlonaaUon  through 
guides  regulations,  laws:  entoroement  of  con- 
sumer protection  laws  and  regulations  with 
emphasis  on  how  you  can  be  Informed,  ac- 
tive  and  effective  as  a  consumer. 

6295  4911,  ProWenis,  182.  4:00-6:00.  W, 
BuU-  Gtovemment  Publications  and  Informa- 
tion Sources.  How  to  locate  and  utUlse  In- 
formation sources  published  by  the  UB.  Oov- 

emment.  _   .  „«    o, 

6297  4811.  Problema.  134,  2:30-4:30,  T, 
Folkers,  Hughes.  ML  106:  Interesting  varla- 
t'ons  in  the  techniques  of  mounting  and 
laminating.  Ptor  permteslon  to  register,  obtain 
approval  card  at  Memorial  Library  Main  Of- 
fice. _^  ,,  ._, 
8298,  4811,  Problems,  136.  Arr.  PengeUy,  ML 
1017:  Cataloging.  Enrollment  limited  to  MT 
4-6413  students.  ._  „  .«  ,, 
8300  4811,  Problems.  137,  9:00-8:60,  M, 
Johnson,  LH6:  Bulletin  BoMd:  Design  and 
Preparation.  Involves  aU  phases  of  produc- 
tion from  layout  to  creative  construction  on 
celotex.  cork,  peg.  magnetic  Hook  "N  Uxjp, 
and  related  boards. 

6301  4911,  Problems,  138,  6:30-7:30,  M. 
TTOumbly,  ML  101:  Directed  experience  In 
planning  a  vacation  systematlcaUy  by  exam- 
ining road  maps,  hotel-motel  literature,  and 
scenic  and  historical  monumenU  literature. 
For  permission  to  register,  obtain  approval 
card  at  Memorial  Ubrary  Main  Office. 

6303  4811.Problema,  139. 1:30-3:00,  F.WU- 
llamson.  ML  1003 :  A  capsule  over  view  of  MSC 
Media  Resources  and  Services  with  emphasis 
on  where  located  and  how  used. 

6303  4811.  Problems,  140.  Arr,  Hughes,  Fol- 
kers. ML  106:  EnroUment  limited  to  MT  3013 
students. 

6304.  4811.  Problema.  141,  3:00-4:30,  W, 
Montgomery,  WUUson.  PUleplch  ML  1008:  An 
informal,  painless  cotirse  prlmarUy  intended 
for  freshmen  and  sophomores  who  have  lim- 
ited Ubrary  experience  and  want  to  know 
more  about  special  sources,  reaearch  strategy 
and  "what  the  Ubrary  can  do  for  you."  For 
permlaston  to  register,  obtain  approval  card 
at  Memorial  Library  Main  office. 

6308,  5911.  Problems,  101,  4:00-4:50.  T, 
Johnson.  LH  5:  Photogr^hy:  From  Camera 
to  Negative.  Covers  basics  of  camera  opera- 
tion, expoeure  determination  and  procedure 
for  developing  film.  Students  without  a  cam- 
era of  their  own  avaUable  should  check  with 
the  instructor  of  the  course  prior  to  registra- 
tion to  determine  camera  avallabUlty 

6307  Mil,  Problema.  103.  10:00-13:00.  8. 
Birmingham.  ML  1083 :  A  study  of  Cable  Tele- 
vision, Its  origins,  preeent  and  future  growth 
and  potential. 

8309,  5911,  Problems.  104,  Arr,  PengeUy, 
Folkers.  LM  1017:  Evaluation  and  Selection. 
Bnrollment  ibnlted  to  MT  4-6173  studentt. 

6312,  5911,  Problema,  107,  3:00-4:00,  T, 
Hughes,  Folkers,  LM  1024:  Preparation  of 
Overhead  Transparencies.  Production  of  ther- 


mofax. dUuK>.  color  lift,  pbotogrH>hlc.  and 
hand  made  trmnaparenclee. 

8814,  WU,  Problema,  109.  Arr,  McDonald, 
MT,,  1001-A:  Introduction  to  reaoureea  avaU- 
able to  support  learning  and  instruction  tn 
the  public  scboc^.  Oon-tact  Memorial  Library 
desk  for  time  arrangements  as  weU  aa  loca- 
tion of  claaa. 

6816,  soil.  Problams.  ill,  8:30-11:30,  8, 
Hltt,  ML  108-A:  Using  Abstracting  Servloea 
for  Edncatlonal  Reeeareh.  The  course  wotUd 
be  dafllgned,  l)  to  give  the  sttident  speolal 
"helptul  hlnU"  for  inltUtlng  research  proj- 
ects In  the  fteld  of  education.  2)  to  help  the 
student  T«^«rw«M  problems  with  subject 
headlags  and  systems,  and  8)  to  acquaint  the 
studsnt  with  the  use  of  available  abstracting 


8818,  Mil,  Problema,  113,  Arr,  Sarenpa, 
ML  100:  Medical  Dental  Terminology:  a  full 
ortsntetlon  and  background  course  in  word 
origin  and  word  development.  Much  atten- 
tion to  selantlflc  environment,  as  weU  as  root 
word,  prefix,  and  sulBz  relatlonahipe  of  worde 
comjnonly  used  In  the  dental  and  medical 
fields.  This  course,  consisting  of  23  reoorded 
InwinnB  correUtMl  with  a  student  workbook 
Is  s^-lnstrucUooal  and  arranged  aooordlng 
to  the  sttidant'B  sehadnlm. 

6818,  Mil,  Problams.  114,  3:00-6:00,  M. 
Lester,  ML  1032:  Unit  Record  Equipment: 
Practical  ezpartenoe  In  wiring  and  operation 
of  data  processing  unit  record  equipment, 
including  the  collator,  accounting  maohlns, 
sorter,  Interprster.  and  reproduce  punch. 
For  permission  to  r«glstar,  obtain  approval 
card  at  Msnaortal  Ubrary  Main  Oflloe. 

6382,  5811,  Problems,  117,  Arr,  McDonald. 
H«Ia«r.  PageU  ML  1019:  Learning  Resource 
Oantsr.  Enrollment  limited  to  MT  4-6313 
stndants. 

6880,  Mil,  Problsms.  181,  Arr,  PageU  ML 
1019:  BOakignphj  and  Bsfsrenoe.  Etartdl- 
ment  limited  to  MT  4-6118. 

6827,  6811,  ProbUma.  123.  7:00,  W.  Thomp- 
son. ML  103:  Basic  principles  of  individual- 
ized Instmotlon  Involving  the  developznent 
and  application  of  these  methods  using 
cable  TV. 

6880.  6811,  Problems,  128.  9:00-12:00.  8. 
Troumbly,  ML  101:  Map  Prooeduree:  Cursory 
overview  of  evaluation  and  selection,  order, 
prooesslng,  and  storage  of  maps.  For  permis- 
sion to  register,  obtain  approval  card  at  Me- 
morial Library  Main  Office. 

8881,  6911,  ProbUma,  126.  8:00,  Th,  Blvert- 
Bon,  P*b.  8,  LH  20:  To  enable  the  sttident  to 
gain  experience  In  selection,  operation,  and 
Identification  of  camera,  film,  and  lenses. 
The  student  vrtU  also  learn  the  basic 
principles  of  plctortal  composition.  For  per- 
mission to  register,  obtain  approval  card 
Memorial  Library.  ^ 

8887,  5911,  Problems.  132,  4:00-6:00.  W, 
Bull,  ML  8116:  Oovemment  PubUcatlon  and 
information  Sources.  How  to  locate  and 
utilize  information  sources  published  by  the 
UJB.  Government. 

6340.  5911.  Problems,  186,  Arr.  PengeUy.  ML  ^ 
1017:  Oataloglng.  Enrollment  limited  to  MT  , 
4-6418  students.  y 

6844,  5911,  Problem*,  139,  Arr,  Pagel.Hel- 
ser,  ML  1019:  Media  Servlce8.^,SHf6llmeni 
limited  to  MT  4-5383  students/-* 

JOtniNAUSK 

6701.  4911.  Problems.  101.  4:00-6:00.  Th. 
Hodowanlc.  AH  209:  A  course  designed  to 
help  the  servloe  ch»b  publicity  chairman,  the 
public  school  community  relations  officer,  the 
public-minded  businessman,  the  career- 
botmd  student  and  others  In  getting  their 
particular  message  to  the  public. 

6702.4911  Problems.  102,  7:00-^  fSO.  T.  Ben- 
nett, AH  218:  An  examination  of  the  growth 
of  the  underground  press  during  the  last 
cl0OMle  as  an  answer  to  the  lack  of  medU  re- 
sponslbUlty  and  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  planning  and  constructing  an  under- 
ground newspaper,  based  on  sound  Journal- 
istic principles. 
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6703,  4811,  ProbleiM,  108,  6:00-8:00  W,  Bd- 
warcU,  AH  306  A  study  oi  practical  public 
i«lAtlon»  employing  tbe  combination  oI  In- 
vestigation and  news  media  utilization  to 
acbleve  such  objectives  a»  election  ior  de- 
feat) of  a  oouncUman  or  congressman,  pas- 
sage of  needed  laws  or  regulations,  and  in- 
fluencing community  action  generally. 

6704,  4811,  Problems,  104,  4:00-6  00,  W, 
Stone,  AH  113:  News  Photography.  The 
oourae  would  cover  photo-Joumallsm  relat- 
ing to  a  community  newspaper.  Must  have 
use  of  camera. 

6706,  4811,  Problems,  105.  7:00-8:00,  W, 
8:00-12:00,  8,  Levin,  AH  233:  StudenU  wlU 
vVsw  original  CBS  news  documentaries  fea- 
turing Edward  H.  Murrow  and  Howard  K. 
Smith  including  the  CBS  report  on  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy,  which  led  to  his  censure 
In  the  Senate,  Harveat  of  Shame,  Carl  Sand- 
buig  at  Oettysburg,  The  Population  Explo- 
sion, and  Biography  of  a  Cancer.  Comparisons 
will  be  made  co  later  day  documentaries  such 
as  Selling  oX  the  Pentagon  for  technique,  in- 
vestigative skill,  and  courage.  Class  meew 
Feb.  8  and  12. 

6706,  4811,  Problems,  10«.  7:00-8:00,  Th, 
Levin.  AH  211:  A  look  at  the  problems  the 
American  Indian  has  faced  to  overcome  the 
stereotypes  developed  through  the  media 
with  particular  emphasis  on  newspaper  and 

6707,  4811,  Problems,  107,  8:00-1:00,  S, 
Levin.  Borehere,  AH  113:  A  basic  exposure  to 
the  fundamental  of  photography.  Will  in- 
clude picture  taking,  developing,  and  compo- 
sition. StudenU  should  have  aome  type  of 
eamers.  

6708,  4812.  Problems.  101,  7:30,  MWP, 
LSTln.  AH  213:  'Practical  Journalism'  wUl 
entail  10  one-hour  sessions  covering  a  spe- 
cific area  in  reporting,  with  each  meeting 
led  and  instructed  by  a  person  versed  in  that 
particular  subject  matter. 

MATHEMATTCS 

6710,  4BU,  Problems.  101,  10:00,  F,  Alders. 
Hatfield.  Ne  120:  Probability.  Enrollment 
restricted  to  students  c\UTently  enrolled 
In  Math  3624  or  6iBa4. 

6711,  4811.  Problems.  102,  Arr,  Arr,  Porml- 
cballa.  Ne  302:  Improper  Integrals  are  clas- 
»t«<«rf  by  types.  A  limit  definition  of  conyer- 
ganoe  la  prescribed  for  each  type  and  various 
limits  tests  are  derived.  Also,  the  concept  of 
unlfoitn  convergence  of  Improper  Integrals 
and  the  Welrstraaa  M  teat  are  presented. 
Soaw  theorems  about  proper  Integrals  as  a 
function  of  a  parameter  will  be  considered. 
Pre-requUlte :  Math  2286.  BnroUment  limited. 
For  permission  to  register  contact  Mr.  For- 
mlchalla  In  302A. 

6714,  4811.  Problems,  lOfi.  4:0O-6;00,  T, 
Lewis.  OM  212:  At  the  end  of  this  coursa  you 
will  be  able  to  write  your  own  programs  on 
the  Mankato  State  CoUege  computer.  Pre- 
rvqulslte:  Sixth  grade  arithmetic. 

6716,  4811,  Problems,  106,  12:00.  F,  Turner. 
Prouae,  Ne  306:  The  purpose  of  this  oourae 
la  to  Introduce  students  to  aome  of  the  tech- 
niques of  problem-solving  In  mathematics. 

6718,  4811,  Problems,  107,  8:00,  W,  Mattaon. 
AH  201:  ThU  course  will  examine  some 
geometries  other  than  BucUdean  Oeometry. 
Attempts  wUl  be  made  to  relate  these  geom- 
etries to  our  perception  of  the  "real  world." 

6717,  4811,  Problems.  108,  1:00  MTTh, 
Standaford.  Ne  111 :  Purpose  Is  to  provide 
the  student  with  some  insight  into  man's 
continuing  attempta  to  understand  the 
universe.  

6718,  4811.  Problems,  108.  4:00  TTh,  Hat- 
field, Ne  301:  Derivation  of  equation  from 
locus  definitions.  The  general  equation  of 
second  degree.  Interesting  properties  of 
oonlo  section  curves.  Pre-requlslte:  Math 
1128  or  equivalent. 

6719,  4811,  Problems.  110,  1:00,  W,  Olson, 
Ne  3:  Problems  from  Math  1134  plus  addi- 
tional topics  not  presented  In  the  course  at 


present.  For  students  currently  enrolled  In 
Math  1134,  Math  iBS  teaching)  students 
who  are  uearlng  graduation  but  feel  they 
need  a  review  of  material  that  they  may 
teach,  and  those  students  who  desire  a  struc- 
ture«l  review  of  trigonometry. 

6720,  4811,  Problems,  ill,  3:00-4:00,  W, 
Fruit,  Ne  306:  The  course  wui  be  present 
problems,  applications,  and-or  extensions  of 
topics  covered  in  Math  2474.  Lilmlted  to  Stu- 
denU enrolled  in  Math  2474. 

8724,  4811,  Problems,  115,  4:00,  M,  T,  W, 
Th,  Anderson,  Lentz.  Ne  118:  Progressions, 
combinations,  permutations  as  related  to 
everyday  problems  found  In  most  homes. 
Enrollment  restricted  to  those  with  no  col- 
lege mathematics  other  than  1104,  2018,  2023. 
1861. 

6726.  4811.  Problems,  117,  10:00,  M,  Ander- 
son, Ne  118:  Enrollment  restricted  to  those 
in  Math  2834  Winter  Quarter. 

6737,  4911.  Problems,  118.  2:00,  M.  Ander- 
son, .Ne  118:  Enrollment  restricted  to  those 
In  Ktath  2834  Winter  Quarter. 

6728.  4912,  Problems.  101,  9:00-12:00.  S, 
Alders  Lentz,  Ne  301.  Calculus  Refresher:  a 
review  of  integration  and  differentiation, 
along  with  basic  concepts,  definitions  and 
graphical  application.  For  persons  having 
completed  a  calculus  sequence  at  least  two 
years  ago  or  admitted  by  consent. 

6731,  6911,  Problems.  101,  10:00,  P.  Alders 
Hatfield,  Ne  120:  Probability.  Enrollment  re- 
stricted to  .students  currently  enrolled  In 
.Math  3524  or  5524 

6732,  6811.  Problems,  102  Arr,  8,  Forml- 
chella.  Ne  302;  Improper  Integrals  are  classi- 
fied by  types.  A  limit  definition  of  conver- 
gence IS  prescribed  for  each  type  and  various 
limits  tests  are  derived.  Also,  the  concept  of 
uniform  convergence  of  improper  Integrals 
and  the  Welrstrass  M  test  are  presented. 
Some  theorems  about  proper  integrals  as  a 
function  of  a  parameter  wUl  be  considered. 
Pre-requUlte :  Math  2236.  Enrollment  limit- 
ed. Por  permission  to  register  contact  Mr. 
Pormlchella  in  NE  302A. 

6736,  6912,  Problems.  101,  9:00-12:00,  8, 
Alders  Lentz.  Ne  301:  Calculus  Refresher: 
a  review  of  Integration  and  differentiation, 
along  with  baste  concepu,  definitions  and 
graphical  application.  Por  persons  having 
oompleUd  a  calculus  sequence  at  least  two 
years  ago  or  admitted  by  consent. 

MINORTTT    OROtJP    STTTDIES 

6736,  4911,  Problems,  101,  6:00-10:50,  MT, 
Pagln,  Block  Cultural  House:  Ouess  who's 
coming  to  your  Sorority  Dance:  the  coiorse 
wUl  be  designed  to  examine  the  myth  and 
stereotypes  of  interracial  relationships  be- 
tween blacks  and  whites  in  America.  It  will 
discuss  social  and  related  problems  experi- 
enced by  thoee  who  engage  In  interraclaJ 
relationships.  To  be  held  February  28  and  29. 

6737,  4911,  Problems,  102,  6:00-9:00.  W. 
Hampton.  AH  313:  Psychology  of  Indian  Life: 
Students  will  construct  and  live  In  an  Indian 
tlpl.  Readings  and  discussion  will  focus  on 
the  Indian's  Integrated  life  style. 

6738,  4911,  Problems,  103,  8:00-10:00,  MT, 
Pagln,  Block  Cultural  House:  Black  Power  In 
America- Myths  and  Realities:  Designed  to 
examine  the  development  of  Black  National- 
ism by  looking  at  the  urban  crisis  and  civil 
disorder  In  America.  It  will  be  structured  to 
reduce  myths  and  misunderstanding  about 
what  Nationalism  means.  To  be  held  Feb- 
ruary 14  and  16. 

Mtrsic 

6740.  4811,  Problems,  101,  9:00-13:00,  8, 
Hawkey,  PA  227:  Repair,  maintenance  and 
adjustment  of  stringed  instrumenU  used  In 
standard  school  orchestras. 

6741,  4911,  Problems.  102,  7:00-8:00  pjaa. 
Th-S.  Kasllng,  PA  103:  Survey  of  Argan 
Building  1890-1972:  Brief  history  of  pipe 
organ  bldg.  In  state.  Trips  to  see  antique  and 
most  modem  ezamplM. 


6743,  4911.  Problem*,  104,  7:30-9:30,  T-W 
Dunn,  Pa  238:  Attendance  of  3  musical  b» 
formancas  In  February:  Andre  Watta,  piuM 
suid  the  Merry  Widow  opera. 

6744,  4911.  Problems,  108,  Arr  Arr  Kamum 
PA  303:  Music  Calligraphy:  Practice  In  pio- 
duclng  professional-looking  music  mam. 
scrlpu. 

6746,  4911.  Problems  106,  Arr  Arr,  MNadsaa 
PA  226 :  Survey  of  20th  Century  Piano  Musis, 
A  listening  lab  In  which  the  various  styles  of 
piano  music  during  this  period  will  be  ana- 
lyzed and  dlscusaed.  CaU  3S9-2119  for  meet. 
Ing  time  information. 

6746,  4811.  Problems,  107,  Arr,  Arr  Sohstma 
PA  214:  Informal  Introduction  through  list- 
ening, discussion  and  analysis  of  the  sya- 
phonic  music  of  four  19th  century  »»««irt)n 
( Schumann,  Brahms,  Tchalkovskl  Berlloi)  la 
terms  of  their  most  representative  work 

6747,  4911.  Problems,  108,  7:00  pjn.-8-aO 
pjn.,  T-Th,  WUllaon  PA  102:  Designed  (« 
musicians  wanting  to  learn  Jazz  tmprov1». 
tlon  In  workshop  setting.  No  Jazz  background 
Is  necessary  but  studenU  should  have  somi 
knowledge  of  reading  music. 

6748,  4911,  Problems,  109,  8:00-10:00,  W 
3:00-6:00  S,  Boe,  PA  2S3:  Aural  stwUas  ia 
Jaas  and  classical  music.  Meetings  Feb.  S 
12,  16,  23,  and  Mar.  1. 

6749,  4911,  Problems,  110,  4:00-6:00,  T-Tli. 
Klrey,  PA  101:  XIuslc  In  early  chUdhood: 
Development  of  musical  coneepU  through 
musical  experiences  for  children  In  3  to  S 
3rear  age  group. 

6760.  4911,  Problems,  111,  8:00  pm-lO:OJ 
pm,  M.  Epple,  226  So.  Broad:  The  art  and  iklll 
of  listening  to  music.  Call  389-3119  for 
enrollment  permission. 

6761,  4911,  Problems,  113,  4:00-6:00,  T-TIi, 
Hoyem,  PA  102:  l%e  sounds  of  music  ta 
various  cultures.  An  Introduction  to  th* 
folk  songs,  dances  and  Instruments  in  Jap- 
anese,  Latin  American,  Slavic,  African  sad 
American  Indian  cultures.  Meetings  Feb.  B, 
10.  16,  22  &  24. 

6752,  4911,  Problems,  118,  1:00,  T-Th,  BMd 
PA  229:  Effectiveness  of  today's  popular 
miislc  in  the  elementary  listening  programi: 
Choice  and  Presentation.  Mtist  have  had 
music  3243  or  3264. 

6763,  4911,  Problems.  114,  6:00-6:30,  T, 
Schreyer,  OM  134:  Rug  Time  Reading  Lab: 
This  class,  open  to  reading  musicians  only, 
will  concentrate  on  reading  antique  ragtime 
instnunental  scoree  from  the  collections  of 
the  class  leader  and  Max  Morath,  listening  to 
early  recorded  ragtime  and  discussing  tlu 
place  of  ragtime  In  American  music 

6764,  4911,  Problems,  116,  4:00-6:00,  M-4, 
Suyematsu,  PA  101:  Beginning  piano  tor 
ctdulU  with  little  or  no  musical  background. 
Basic  fundamentals  of  music  are  combloet 
with  the  principles  of  piano  playing  Eleotro> 
piano  lab  is  used 

6756,  5911,  Problams  101,  9:00-12:00  8. 
Hawkey,  PA227:  Repair,  malnUnance  and 
adjustment  of  stringed  instruments  used  is 
standard  schocri  orcbeetras. 

6757,  5911,  Problems.  102,  7:00-900,  Thfl. 
Kasllng,  PA  106:  Surrey  at  organ  buildlBl. 
1890-1972:  Brief  history  of  pipe-organ  build- 
ing in  state.  Tripe  to  see  antique  and  most 
modern  exaonples. 

6761,  6911,  Prohlenas.  108.  Arr  Arr,  Karo- 
oxen,  PA,  203:  Music  CaUigraphy:  PracUo* 
in  producing  professional -looking  music 
manuscrlpU.  CaU  389-2119  for  schedule  tn- 
fonnation. 

6762,  6911,  Problems,  104  Arr  Arr,  Mcdeau, 
PA,  226:  A  listening  lab  in  which  the  varloM 
styles  of  piano  music  during  this  period  wOl 
be  analyzed  and  dlscussad. 

6763,  6811,  Problems,  106,  Arr  Arr,  SchenMf. 
PA,  214:  Informal  Introdtictloo  through  1^- 
tenlng,  discussion  and  analysis  of  the  sya^ 
phonic  music  of  four  l»th  century  naitai 
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,M»iBiann,  Bralims,  Tchaikovsky,  Berltoa) 

jfSST^  their  mort  reprea«itatlv»  work. 

^i^-2U9  for  maeting  time  Intonnatton. 

OTM6911.  Problems.  106,  7:00  pia-«:80  pm 

tS^wu*^  pa.  loa:  ^^''tti^^^J^- 

JS' wanting  to  learn  1««»_^P«!;^»^  "^ 
.^Jorkshop  setUng.  No  Jas  bMkground  Is 
tJemtrj  but  studenU  should  have  sonie 
^^edge  of  reading  music. 

NTTISDIO 

SAB4  4911  ProMema,  101,  8:00-6:00,  S&8, 
«!«K1  9B:  Reservation  Field  Trip:  Nursing 
^nU  wlU  accompMiy  nursing  faculty  to 
STwhite  Earth  Indian  Reawvation  for  the 
Mkend  and  atund  conferences  and  seml- 
!^  For  permission  to  register,  contact  the 
SSlng  division  at  388-1121.  Enrollment  re- 
rtricted  to  nursing  studenU.  ^^ 

^088  4911,  Problems,  108.  4:00-8:00,  TTh. 
Ootoey,  Natvlg,  TenorU,  Nl  4B:  Nursing  II: 
SSependent  exploration  of  selected  sap^U 
JSitid  to  Nursing  H.  Must  be  enroUed  in 

''^6*4911,  Prowema.  103,  8:00-5:00,  F, 
Tliayer  Feb.  18-Nl  9B:  Professional  Work- 
top- MinnesoU  Nursing  Student  Associa- 
^Mld-Wlnter  Workshop  to  be  held  Friday 
frt.  18,  St.  aoud,  Minn.  Limited  to  Nursing 
gtudenU  and  R  JJ.'s. 

6087  4911,  Problems,  104,  13:00-4:00,  F, 
Tliayer  Feb.  4  &  11  Nl  38:  Nursing  Principles 
d  IV  Therapy:  Nursing  prlnclplee  of  start- 
ing IV'8  as  v?eU  as  nursing  care  during  IV 
UBiAiapy-  Enrollment  restricted  to  nursing 
itudenU  and  RJl.'s.  ^^ 

6088  4911.  Problems.  106,  7:00-9:00.  TTh, 
Kublchek,  Nl  IB:  Nursing  Measures  In  the 
t.nm«  Knowledge  which  Is  baalc  to  the  care 
of  the  sick  in  the  home  is  open  to  non- 
nunes. 

6089,  4911.  ProWems,  106,  4:00-6:00.  W. 
Staff,  Nl  IB:  Nursing  Synthesis:  To  synthe- 
ilM  and  apply  learning  from  aU  nviraing  ma- 
JOT  courses,  particularly  in  relation  to  pre- 
paring to  wrlU  the  licensing  examination 
following  graduation.  Enrollment  limited  to 
nursing  majors. 

PHTLOaOPHT 

9766.  4911.  Problems,  101.  10:00-11:00 
UrWTh,  Taylor,  AH  310:  ThU  course  will  in- 
volve an  exunslon  of  the  reading  aasigned 
In  Phil  4024  and  open  only  to  thoee  stiidanU 
raglstered  in  Phil  4034. 

rM7,  4911  Problems,  102.  12:00-1:00 
lITWTh,  Taylor  AH  223:  ThU  course  wUl 
lnv<dv«  an  extension  of  the  readings  aa- 
Hgned  In  Phil  1004  and  la  open  only  to 
those  StudenU  registered  In  PhU  1004, 

6768,  4911  Problems,  103.  7:00-9:00.  W, 
Klkkers,  Taylor  AH  303:  Starting  with  Lelb- 
Dls's  view  that  this  Is  the  best  of  all  possi- 
ble worlds  and  Voltaire's  humorous  reply  in 
Oandlde,  we  will  discuss  whether  or  not 
tills  Is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 

PHTSIC8 

8771.  4911,  Problems.  101,  6:30-8:00,  Th, 
Berggren  Nl  92B:  Lectures  and  lab  basic 
theory,  characterisUos,  and  applications  of 
lasen.  PracOcal  appUcatlons  with  special 
emphasis  on  holograms. 

6772,  4911,  Problems,  102.  7:00-9:80,  T. 
PUnner,  AH  209:  A  Study  of  the  Crab:  A 
nonmathematlcal  Introduction  to  the  Ormb 
nsbula.  A  history  of  the  observations  of  the 
Crab,  aikd  examlna,tlon  of  the  radio-activity 
prooaaaes  lnv(4ved  in  such  supernova  erup- 
tions and  a  teleaoc^ic  viewing  saaaion  wlU 
bt  Included.  Ref  erenoe  material  wiU  be  avaU- 
sbla  In  the  library  and  a  paper  on  the  Crab 
vlU  be  expected. 

8773.  4911,  Problems.  103.  4:00-6:00,  M, 
(XUac^  Nl  68D:  The  rudlnunU  of  programming 
tba  HewleU-Paokacd  9100A  programmable 
oaleulator  system  will  be  taught.  Ttia  systam 
oooafarts  of  a  programmable  caleutetor  with 
Muided  memory,  mar]ced-<»nl  readar,  prlnt- 
«r  and  x-y  plotter. 

eTM,  4911.  Problams.  104,  6:00-9:00,  T, 
Uwtoy,  Nl  88B:  -nte  Coming  fturgy  Orlala: 
Survey  of  tutux*  world  »V>inan<t8  tat  eoarfy. 


Ourrwat  energy  aouroea.  Tilmnatlnaa  of  cur- 
rent energy  aourcee.  Future  souroas  o<  energy, 

eto. 

677B,  4811.  Probtoma.  106,  8:8(V-«:00,  M. 
BaaMde,  Kl  91B:  Radiation  Ecology,  Natural 
and  man-mada  radloaocivlty  in  the  earth  and 
ita  atmoapbazv,  and  the  rlaka  arlalng  from  tbla 
radioactivity,  ^  ^ 

8T».  4811,  Problami,  106,  6:00-8:00,  Han- 
drlokaMi  Bmltb,  Nl  6«0:  Intarpretlng  HI  Fl 
spaes.  Spaolflcatlona  at  tumtaUas,  tap*  dacka, 
tonen  ampllllera,  reoalvara  and  apaakan  wUl 
be  comparwl  and  Intarpretad.  Damonrtrtlcna 
will  be  given  by  Team  Klaotronlca  and  by  Mr. 
Leon  Tleta.  ^   .„ 

6777,  4911.  Problems,  107,  7:00-9:00,  MW, 
Ry.nkiTi,  Nl  87C:  Cameras  and  Lens:  Thla 
course  wlU  cover  In  depth  the  advantagM  and 
dlaadvantages  of  oonxnuMi  type  cameras,  prasa 
cameraa  and  th«  Polaroid.  CUss  will  meet 
Monday  or  Wednesday. 

6779,  4911,  Problems,  100,  6:30-9:00.  Th, 
Mordue,  Nl  81C:  Household  Electricity:  The 
electrical  distribution  from  the  tranafonner 
to  lU  uses  in  the  home  win  be  preeentad.  Wir- 
ing in  homes  wlU  be  inspected  and  dlscuased. 

PBTaiCAI.   XStrCATIOM 


6108,  4811,  Problems,  101,  9:30-11:80,  S, 
Oraham,  Brauer,  Meredith,  HA  186:  Sporu 
medicine  for  intramurals.  Orientation  for  aaU 
care,  medical  referral,  and  rehablUtatlon  for 
partlclpanta  in  Intramural  aporU  activltUa. 

6109,  4911,  Problems,  102,  6:60,  W,  Thomp- 
son VP  609 :  Smoking  and  Physical  Kfllclenoy : 
A  consideration  of  tobacco  smoking  from  tha 
point  of  view  of  the  coach,  physical  educator 
and  participant  In  physical  activltlee. 

6110,  4911,  Problems.  108,  3:00-6:00,  W. 
Novak  VP  603 :  Exercise  and  the  Cardiovascu- 
lar System:  A  course  lot  graduate  studanta 
with  an  evaluation  of  tha  presently  known 
data  about  the  effecU  rf  habitual  physical 
actlviues  on  the  cardiovascular  syrUnta  of 
adolesoenU,  adulU  and  ages  of  both  sexaa. 

6111,  6911,  Problems.  104.  3:00-6:00,  Arr, 
Amann,  P*b.  28,  VP  600:  Oolfamanshlp :  a 
course  designed  to  bring  goUers  up  to  date 
on  golf -lore,  golf  terminology,  playing  rules, 
rules  erf  etlquetU.  equipment  apprecUUon. 
(No  instruction  on  skllla)  DaUy  claaaes  week 

of  Feb.  28.  ^  ^    „ 

6112,  4911,  Problems,  106,  8:00-9:00,  F. 
Keogh,  Feb.  18,  NP,  MO:  Archery-Badmln- 
ton-Llfetlme  qjorU  for  teachers  and  taacber 
candldatea.  Class  meeU  aU  day  and  evening 
Friday,  Feb.  18. 

6113,  4911,  Problema,  106,  3:00-4:00,  D, 
Larsen  HaFH:  Training  and  conditioning: 
physical  training  class  of  running,  weight 
training,  agility  and  routine  drills  for  qulnk> 
ness  Beginning  Feb.  7  daily  for  two  weeks. 

6114,  4911,  Problems,  107,  3:00-6:00,  T. 
Stadulls  OoUege  Bowl :  Pocket  BiUiarda:  Baalo 
instruction  In  techniques,  riUes  and  strategy 
of  various  pocket  billiard  games.  For  enroU- 
ment  permission,  contact  Instructor  at  389- 
6812. 

6116,  4911,  Problems,  108,  3:00-6:00,  W, 
Stadulls  College  Bowl:  Pocket  BnUarda:  Baalo 
Instructldn  In  techniques,  rules  and  strategy 
of  various  pocket  billiard  games.  For  enroU- 
ment  permleaion,  contact  Insftructor  at  389- 
6312. 

6116,  4911,  Problema,  109.  1:00,  F.  Graham. 
HA  154:  Athletic  training,  must  be  enroUed 
m  PEd  3403. 

6117,  4911,  Problems.  110,  Arr,  Holbrook, 
Feb.  12,  NP  BO:  Rules,  regulations  and  tech- 
niques of  Jud^ng  gymnastics  for  girU  and 
women.  First  meeting  Sat.  Feb.  12,  9-13  and 
1-4.  Other  meetings  arranged.  

6118,  4811.  Problema.  Ill,  4:00-8:00,  WTh. 
RoberU.  Ski  Haven:  Beginning  skiing  for 
secondary  education  block  stxtdenU. 

6119,  4911,  Problems,  113,  6:00-8:80,  W, 
Buck.  HA  Pool:  Swimming  for  Non-Swlm- 
toersl  Swimming  skills  and  water  safety  teeb- 
niquea.  

6130,  4911,  Problems,  118.  6:00-8:00.  WTh, 
RoberU  Ski  Haven:  Beglmatng  akUng  for 
women  physloal  eduoatlon  mA)ore. 


6131,  4911.  Problema.  114,  13:00-6:00,  Ban. 
ScheUberg.  P*b.  13  &  22.  HA:  Beglnniag  moea- 
oouBitrT  skiing.  Rental  eqnlpment  avallaue 
?Of^»toet^  F*b.  18  81  27.  OaU  888-1917 
for  enrollment  parmlaalon. 

61«a,  4811,  ProbUina,  118,  1:00,  F.  aol»el- 
berg,  VP  Pool:  Crosa  Country  akilng  aa  e«- 
tanaloa  of  PB  1861-11.  Feb.  18-20  ski  toar. 
winter  ovemlte  and  mini  loppet — muat  be 
ourrentty  enrolled  in  Cross  Country  skiing. 
6138,  48U,  Problema.  116.  9:00-6:00,  FB, 
Murray.  FWx  11  *  13  Lake  Crystal:  Elemen- 
tary PJBd  methods  workahop  extenalon  oC 
FBd  3288  Fob.  11-13.  ^  .  ^    n^ 

61S4,  «11,  Problems,  117.  3:00-4:00,  TH, 
ThompaonVPWO:  Aerobics:  a  new  approach 
to  pbyaloal  activity  baaed  on  a  medioal  doo- 
tort  loeeerrh  An  individual  approach  to  as- 
errdie  wltli  polnU  given  for  a  preecrlbed 
amount  of  exercise  and  activity.  IndlviduaX 
exsrelae  programs  oomblned  with  tha  devel- 
o[»nent  of  an  undaiatandlng  of  the  new  o«- 
erclse  and  activity  approach. 

6138,  4911.  Problema,  118.  Arr,  Brock  Feb. 
3-6  Miami:  Participation  on  the  women's  na- 
Uonal  volleyball  toiunament  (Limited  to 
team  memberah^.). 

6136,  4911.  Problems,  119.  6:00-8:00.  T. 
Cobb  VP  WO:  Dance  improvUatlon:  an  ek- 
perlenoe  in  the  uaa  of  dance  movement  In 
oootlnuoua  sequential  growth  pattema  baaed 
on  motivating  ideaa.  ^  ,  ^  »-~. 

6127,  4811,  Problems,  130,  6:00-8:00,  TTh. 
Mtiaaett  Ha  Pool:  Annual  water  show  diore- 
osrapby  for  Dolphin  Club  members. 

6128,  4911.  Problema,  131,  10:00-13:00.  S, 
Staff  HA:  Opportunity  to  gain  expwtence  in 
^^ff>,^^»  physloal  education  sklUa  to  local 
oSldrwI  agea  8-15.  See  Robert  Clayton 
(MPE)  f or  f virther  detaila.  

6129,  4911.  Problema,  123,  6:00,  W.  MflOar- 
thy.  Peteraen,  Boblnason,  MOU  Teaching 
8pai«i  with  video  tape.  ,_  .  .^    «, 

6180.  4911.  Problema.  123,  3:00-6:00,  W. 
Kalaklan.  3:80.  N.  Megg.  Highland  Arena. 
Beginning  akilng.  OaU  389-6818  for  enroU- 
ment  pacmiealon.  _  . 

618174811.  Problema,  134,  7:00-8:00,  F  * 
1:00-8:00,  Sun.,  CoatU  Ski  Haven:  Be0n- 
ning  skiing.  Meeting!  Feb.  4,  6.  11.  &  18.  OaU 

389-6316  for  enrollment  permission.       

6183.  4911.  Problems,  135,  4:00-6:00,  TTh, 
Oobb,  VP  WO:  To  choreograph  dance  and 
pubUoly  perform.  Guidance  and  supervision 
to  danoe  choreographic  techniques. 

6188,  4911,  Problems,  128,  3:00-4:00.  MTh, 
MUls.  HA:  PB  in  PJB.  *  Athletloa:  a  ooone 
in  public  relations  which  directiy  concerns 
the  phyaioal  education  major  or  minor  who  U 
Kotns  Into  the  coaching  field. 

em.  4911,  Problema,  137,  Arr,  Cobb,  Ocm- 
oert  Sites:  Attendance  at  8-4  danoe  coooerU 
and  vlaWlng  two  dance  studios  In  Mlnneeota 
area.  Studanta  muat  pay  for  conoerU  and 
transportation.  «  .  ^    ._.. 

6186,  4813,  problema,  101,  4:00-6:00,  TTIi. 
Cobb.  VP  WQ:  To  choreograph  «>•»«•  j™ 
pubUoly  perform.  Guidance  and  supervlalon 
in  dance  choteograpble  teohnlquea. 

6186,  4812.  Problema,  103,  3:00-4:00,  MTh. 
Mllla,  HA  PR  In  PJL  *  Athletkia:  a  ooone 
In  pubUo  reUtlons  which  directly  oonoacoa 
the  phyaioal  education  ma}or  or  minor  who  la 
going  mto  the  ooachtng  field. 

6137,  4913.  Problems,  108,  Ait.  Oobb  Con- 
cert Sites:  Attendance  at  3-4  dance  ooncsrta 
and  vUltlng  two  dance  studloe  in  the  Mtnae- 
sou  araa.  StudenU  muat  pey  for  oonoss^ 
and  transportation. 

6141.  6911,  problema,  108,  3:00-6:00,  W 
Mbvak  VP  608:  Btarolae  and  the  Oardlovaaea- 
lar  SysUm:  a  oourae  for  graduate  etndenf 
with  an  evaluation  of  the  preaentiy  known 
data  about  tha  eOecU  of  habitual  phyvlsal 
aettrWil'rr  oo  the  oardlovaacular  systems  at 
adoleaaenta,  afbilts  and  agea  at  both  aeaaa. 

ei4a.  6811,  problems.  104.  8:00-8:00.  Air, 
Amann.  Feb.  3a,  VP  600,  OoUBnoanahlp:  a 
couae  rtealgnml  to  bring  goUen  up  to  date 
on:  golf -lore.  goU  terminology.  pUylng  mlee. 
rules  at  attqoeMe,  equipment  appreotatton. 
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(No  liMtructlon  on  sklllat  Daily  claisea  week 
or  Feb.  38. 

6144.  son.  Problems.  104,  10:00-13:00.  S, 
Clkfton,  HA  123.  Organization  and  Admlnl- 
siratlon  of  Sports  Scbools:  Opportunity  to 
organize  and  admlnUter  a  sports  program 
for  children  Feb.  5-Mar.  U. 

POLTnCAL  SCtXKCS 

6786,  4911,  Problems,  101,  3  00-6:00.  T, 
Barrett  City  Hall  Council  Chambers:  A 
course  which  will  "study  the  organization  and 
dynamics  of  city  councils  through  Interpre- 
tation of  inlormatlon  from  a  national  survey 
of  city  councils  and  city  council  members 
as  resource  persons. ' 

5787.  4911,  Problems.  103.  6:00-9:00,  T, 
Huyen,  AH  316.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh:  an  Insight  into 
the  life  of  a  revolutionary  who  has  become 
one  of  history's  greatest  legends,  and  a  criti- 
cal analysis  of  the  policies  he  adopted  which 
have  profoundly  affected  the  course  of  in- 
ternational events  since  1945. 

8788.  4911.  Problems.  103,  1:00-5:00,  3, 
Karson.  Feb.  !2  It  19.  209  Sunset  Blvd..  Man- 
Icato.  Music:  Protest  and  Politics;  An  ex- 
amination of  the  lyrics  In  modem  American 
folk  music  to  understand  the  social  griev- 
ances expressed  and  to  discuss  the  validity 
of  the  "message." 

6789.  4911.  Problems,  104.  Arr.  Kessel.  8:00- 
8-00  M,  MH  221E:  The  Challenge  of  Poverty: 
To  examine  the  scope,  the  ostensible  sources 
and  possible  remedies  of  poverty,  both  at  the 
national  and  world-wide  levels.  Course  to 
meet  either  Mon.  or  Tues.  evening  for  rwo 
hours 

9790.  4911,  Problems.  105,  9  30  S.  Shrews- 
burh,  Sponberg,  Weasman,  AH  310:  This  In- 
terdisciplinary cotirae  will  consist  of  four 
sessions:  (1)  The  Changing  Kattire  of  Wom- 
en's Labor:  (2)  The  Emergence  of  Women  as 
a  Political  Force;  (31  Women  In  Literature; 
and  (4)  Women  and  Higher  Education  Meet- 
ing Feb.  5,  13.  19,  26. 

6791.  4011,  Problems,  106,  6: 30-9  00  M. 
Mundale:  Contracts  between  village  life  and 
modem  urban  areas  In  contemporary  Mexico. 

6792,  4811.  FToblems.  107,  4:00-6:00  T. 
Hartzler,  Ne  133:  War.  Peace,  and  Nonreslst- 
ance,  particular  emphasis  will  be  given  to 
position  of  the  conscientious  objector  to  all 
wars. 

9793.  4011.  Problems.  108,  9:00-9:00  M. 
Coyer.  MH  106:  A  deacrlptlon  of  the  events 
leading  to  the  formation  of  Bangla  Deah  with 
an  emphasis  on  understanding  the  rolee  of 
India.  China,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
United  States  In  South  Asia. 

6794,  4011.  Problems.  109,  Arr.  Coyer,  AH 
240:  An  analysis  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem with  an  emphasis  upon  understanding 
how  local  draft  boards  operate:  students  will 
contact  Board  members  and  compile  a  proj- 
ect paper.  For  students  currently  enrolled  In 
Pol.  Scl.  3034. 

6797.  4013,  Problems,  101.  Arr,  Klairwanl, 
Historical  roots  of  the  Arab -Israeli  conflict — 
AH  348 :  Ai»b-Iaraell  Conflict;  Peace  or  War 
1.  Historical  of  the  Arab-Iaraell  conflict. 
3.  Palestinian  refugees.  3.  T^e  cturent  scene. 
Times  arranged  at  convenience  of  students 
enrolled. 

6708.  4012,  Probletna.  102,  9:00-4:00  S, 
Pflaum,  111  W.  Wood  Dr.:  Seeing  Beyond, 
One-Dlmenalonal  Society — Oalloplng  Tech- 
nology— Indivldtial  and  the  System-New 
Communities  4-  Ways  of  Life. 

8790,  4013.  Problems,  103,  3:00-5:00  W. 
Pfaiun.  MH  321 :  The  Amerloan  Rerolutlon — 
Tbe  new  left — How  democrat lo  la  America? 
Who  rutoe?  Revolutionary  programs  of  tbe 
70*8. 

6801,  6011,  Problems.  101.  3:00-6:00  T,  Bar- 
rett City  Hall  Council  Chambers:  A  course 
which  will  "study  the  organisation  and  dy- 
namics of  city  councils  through  Interpreta- 
tion of  information  from  a  national  surrey  of 
city  councils  and  city  council  members  as  re- 
source persons." 

9803.  9011.  Problems,  103,  1:00-6:00  S,  Kmr- 


son,  Feb.  13  &  19.  209  Sunset  Blvd..  Mankato, 
Music:  Protest  and  Politics;  An  examination 
of  the  lyrics  in  modem  American  folk  music 
to  understand  the  social  grievances  expressed 
and  to  discuss  the  validity  of  tbe  "message." 
9806.  5011.  Problems,  106,  9:30  S,  Shrews- 
bury, Sponberg,  Wessman,  AH  310:  This  In- 
terdisciplinary course  will  consist  of  four  ses- 
sions :  ( 1 )  Tbe  Changing  Nature  of  Woman's 
Labor,  (3)  The  Emergence  of  Women  as  a 
Political  Force;  (3)  Women  Ln  Literature; 
and  (4)  Women  and  Higher  Education.  Meet- 
ings Feb  5,  13,  19.36. 

PSTCHOLOOY 

8360,  4911,  Problems,  101.  6:00-9:00.  Th, 
Phillip,  AH  204;  This  course  Is  designed  to 
assist  persons  In  learning  the  process  of  re- 
lating to  other  people  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  interaction  between  parents 
and  children  which  will  facUltate  warm  and 
close  emotional   relationships. 

8351.  4911,  Problems,  102,  2:00-5:00.  Arr, 
Collins,  AH  49;  The  course  will  consider  the 
position  of  modem  day  woman  In  our  society. 

6362.  4011,  Problems.  103,  Arr,  King.  AH 
32:  Each  student  currently  enrolled  In  Dr. 
King's  classes  wishing  to  enroll  for  an  extra 
hour  of  credit  In  courses  offered  this  quar- 
ter may  do  so  by  engaging  in  some  service 
or  on  the  Job  activity  In  the  fields  of  Ab- 
normal Psychology  or  mental  health.  Will 
be  the  equivalent  of  thirty  hotirs  work  or 
more. 

9353.  4911.  Problems.  104,  3:00,  W.  Staff. 
AHH  234:  Ten  members  of  the  psychology 
staff  will  make  an  hour  presentation  in  some 
area  of  psychology  from  any  perspective  they 
choose. 

6364.  4911.  Problems,  106.  2:00-5:00,  P. 
Rucker.  AH  326:  The  course  will  consider 
clinical  features  classlflcatlon  theories  and 
treatment  depression  with  emphasis  on 
.social,  cultvu-al  and  biochemical  aspects.  Out- 
side speakers  will  be  Invited  to  discuss  sui- 
cide, drugs,  and  depression  In  students. 
Text:  Mendel's  Concepts  of  Depression 
(1970),  11'  pages  S5.00. 

6366.  4011.  Problems,  106,  7:00-10:00,  P, 
Broadstreet.  AH  40:  The  principles  of  psy- 
chology will  be  applied  In  developing  skUls 
for  communicating  acceptance  both  verbally 
and  non-verbally.  Psychology  of  Family 
Communication. 

6368  5011,  Problems.  102.  2:00-5:00.  Arr, 
Collins,  AH  49:  Contemporary  Feminism: 
the  course  will  consider  the  position  of  mod- 
em day  woman  In  our  society.  Class  meet- 
ings Feb.  5,  11.  18,  26.  and  Mar.  3. 

9360.  5911,  Problems.  104.  3:00.  W,  Staff 
AH  234 :  Ten  members  of  the  psychology  staff 
will  make  an  hour  presentation  In  some  area 
of  pwychology  from  any  perspective  they 
choooe. 

RXCREATTON 

6147.  4911,  Problems,  101,  3:00  to  5:30, 
Arr.  Buchanan,  AH  223 :  Today's  financial 
binds  in  providing  lecreatlon  and  park  serv- 
loee.  Off  campus  resource  personnel  as  con- 
sultants. Class  meets  Feb.  9,  10,  17,  and  23. 

9148,  5911  Problems.  101.  3:00  to  5:30.  Arr, 
Buchanan.  AH  323:  Today's  financial  binds 
in  providing  recreation  and  park  services. 

SBCONDAKT  AND  TOtrNDATIONS  OF  EDTJCATIOK 

9368.  4911,  Problems.  104,  7:00-10:30,  T, 
Att.  Glines,  Wilson  Campus:  This  course  will 
be  designed  to  learn  how  to  achieve  alterna- 
tive approaches  to  learning  in  each  individ- 
ual's community  school  system.  Ist  meeting 
February  8. 

6367,  4911,  Problems,  108.  7:00-3:00.  F8, 
Coffey.  White.  Fagen :  A  brief  ezpoetire  to  the 
problems  of  Inter-Clty  Education,  To  be  held 
February  4-6  at  Awareness  House.  All  en- 
rolled will  meet  on  February  3rd,  3;0O  p.m. 
Contact  Dr  White  389-1608  for  enrollment 
Information.  Mpls    Feb    3  (3:001    AH  321. 

9368,  4011,  Problems.  106,  7:00-3:00.  FB. 
Coffey.  White.  F'agen :  A  brief  exposure  to  the 
problems  of  Inter-City  Education.  To  be  held 
February  11-12  at  .^wareness  House    All  en- 


rolled will  meet  on  February  3rd,  3:00  pjjj. 
Contact  Dr.  White  389-1608  for  enrollment 
information.  Mpls.  Feb.  3  <3:00)  AH  331. 

6871,  4011,  Problems,  109,  8:00-12:00  U 
Davis  Brown,  AH  306:  Participant  involvt,J 
ment  in  playing,  analyzing,  and  developing 
educational  games  for  classroom  use.  To  b« 
held  February  7tb  and  14th. 

6374,  4011,  Problems,  113.  9:00-11:00,  S, 
Twedt.  OM  101:  An  analysis  of  some  funda- 
mental developing  philosophical  ideas  im- 
plicit in  four  novels  by  Herman  Hesse,  with 
a  focus  on  those  legitimate  inferences  which 
can  be  drawn  for  educational  philosophy.  Ttie 
following  novels  to  be  read:  Demlan,  Sldd- 
hartha,  Steppenwolf ,  and  Maglster  Ludl. 

6377.  4011,  Problems,  116,  Arr,  Kline,  AH 
307:  Alternative  Schools:  This  course  will 
provide  the  student  with  an  c^jportunity  to 
examine  the  school  structures  and  teachtng 
methods  employed  In  the  open  school  and 
semi  oi>en  schools.  Call  380-1164  for  class 
meeting  schedule. 

6380.  4911.  Problems,  118,  9:00-5:00,  W. 
Feb.  16.  1406  Lor  Raoy  Dr.,  No  Mkto:  This 
course  will  consider  the  appropriate  role  of 
the  individual  teacher  when  negotiations  be- 
tween the  teacher  group  and  the  school  board 
break  down  and  student  unrest  appears  and 
•he  present  status  of  educational  negotia- 
tions in  Minnesota  as  well  as  prospects  for 
the  future.  Meeting  Feb.  16. 

6384.  4911.  Problems,  122,  7:00-9:00,  M, 
DalUng,  Wilson  Campus :  Open  School  Teach- 
ing Strategies:  This  experience  will  provide 
students  with  an  introduction  to  the  types, 
rationale,  and  background  of  the  teaching 
methods  used  In  an  open  school. 

6387.  4911.  Problems.  125,  3:15-4:45.  Th. 
Annls,  Komarldls,  Petersen,  Dooley:  Prin- 
ciples and  procedures  in  writing  and  anal3rz- 
Ing  subjective  evaluations.  Includes  survey 
work  In  classes,  selection  and  testing  of  sur- 
vey items.  Restricted  to  Blue  Book  staff.  .\H 
319. 

6380,  4011,  Problems.  127,  3:00.  W.  Arr, 
Staff.  AH  304:  Teaching  Techniques:  Drug 
Abuse  Topics  of  Study :  1 1)  Drugs  In  the 
world  of  the  elementary-secondary  pupil;  (2) 
Identification  of  teaching  areas  appropriate 
to  the  elementary-secondary  school  area: 
(3)  Instructional  media:  (4)  Developmental 
activities, 

6300.  4911.  Problems,  128.  12:00.  Th,  Arr, 
Staff.  Teaching  Techniques:  Drug  Abuse. 
Topics  of  Study:  (1)  Drugs  in  the  world  of 
the  elementary-secondary  pupil;  (3)  Identi- 
fication of  teaching  areas  appropriate  to  the 
elementary-secondary  school  area;  (3)  In- 
structional media;  (4)  Developmental  Gustlvl- 
tles. 

6398,  5911,  Problems,  107,  7:00-3:00,  PS, 
Coffey,  Wlte  Pagen;  A  brief  exposure  to  the 
problems  of  Inter-Clty  Education.  To  be  held 
February  18-19  at  Awareness  House.  All  en- 
rolled will  meet  on  February  3rd,  3:00  pjn. 
Contact  Dr.  White  389-1606  for  enrollment 
Information.  Mpls  Feb,  3  (3:00)  AH  321. 

6403.  5911,  Problems,  112,  9:00-11:00,  S, 
Twedt,  OM  101.  An  analysis  of  some  funda- 
mental developing  philosophical  ideas  im- 
plicit in  four  novels  by  Herman  Hesse,  with 
a  focus  on  those  legitimate  inferences  which 
can  be  drawn  for  educational  philosophy. 
The  following  novels  to  be  read:  Demlan 
Siddhartha.  Steppenwolf.  and  Maglster  Ludl. 

6404.  6011.  Problems,  118,  1:00-3:00.  T, 
Holden.  Brown.  AH.  306:  Student  dissent  ir 
Secondary  Schools:  A  survey  of  the  Inci- 
dence of  student  unrest  in  the  secondary 
schools  with  emphasis  upon  causative  fac- 
tors and  possible  solutions. 

6412,  5911,  Problems.  121,  3:30-5:30,  T. 
Hagen,  AH.  331:  A  review  of  the  recent  court 
decisions  affecting  the  area  of  student  rights 
and  responsibilities. 

6416.  9011,  Problems,  101.  6:00,  MW.  Shu- 
bert.  Hagen.  AH,  312:  Question  and  Discus- 
sion Technique  In  College  Teaching. 
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-uai  4911  problems.  104,  12:00-5:00.  Th, 
JSk  AH,107:  The  purpose  of  this  cour« 
S^VSord  participants  the  opportunity 
*^^r^e  a  variety  of  Innovative  programs 
^Sout  M"  stite  designed  for  serving 
SrKlcapped.  ^' P*"^-^^  '^ 
-S^\ri'^"«.-"o?'^2:^:00,  Th. 
,!rf;i  AH  107:  The  purpose  of  this  course 
^  be  toaflord  participants  the  opportunity 
,!^ob^m  a  variety  of  Innovative  programs 
^fh^ut  the  state  designed  for  serving 
r^fndicapped.  For  P*"^- ,^  ^^'*^- 

,...-»  tvi«  Instructor  at  380-i,««. 
"^  WU.^lems.    106.   3:0(^:00^  W^ 
J^L  AH  107-  Exploration  of  issues  which 
Sr^o^u^^on^  pr^^tices.  pMl««phy. 
^T„(!*«Ltlon.  and  cM«»nlzs.tion  of  special 

SSr  pr^vlS^^^^"   ^'S^- 
;Srpermls«ion  to  register,  contact  the  In- 

•^59n','^Stms,  101.  10:00-13:00.  S. 
J^L'  AH  110-A:  introduction  to  group 
!^^  and  the  appUcation  of  group  proce- 
Sotiwlth  rrti»toillt»«ion  clients. 
^5911.  problems.  104,  13:0O-*:00,  Th. 
BUheck  AH  107:  The  purpose  oH  this  course 
S^io  afford  p«rticlp»nU  the  opportunity 
„  obS^e  a  vai^y  of  Innovative  programs 
J^i^ut  the  state  designed  for  serving 
Sni^dlcapped.  For  perm^u  to  register, 
contact  the  U^f^jjctor  *'  389-115^ 

MSI  6911,  Problems,  106.  4.00-8.00.  in. 
Warrliigton.  Counseling  Center:  Oommuni- 
iSonf Skills  Training:  a  course  <l~l«ned  to 
hS>  participants  become  more  aware  of  their 
ooiimunloatlon  patterns:  to  "^^V^^^^- 
nrove  present  eommunloation  skills;  and  to 
K)p  new  and  better  skills  in  rrtatlng  to 

**^',  5912,  Problems.  101,  Arr.  H«»d,  War- 
rtmrton.  Counseling  Center:  This  course  will 
bedeslgned  to  help  students  In  the  field  of 
wni^lng  to  gain  greater  Insight  Ipto  their 
own  behaviors,  develop  a  deeper  understand- 
ing of  theh'  own  and  others'  feeling*,  poten- 
tliSlUes  and  beliefs;  and  become  more  aware 
o<  the  proceeees  which  help  or  hinder  group 
action  For  permission  to  register,  contact 
Dr  Walter  Reed  at  380-1819  or  380-3212;  or 
Dr.  Don  Warrington  at  889-3312. 

SOCIOLOOT 

6809.  4911,  Problems.  101,  8:00-1:00  S. 
Clare  AH  203:  Correctional  Law:  Analysis  of 
court'  decisions  that  relate  to  the  civil  Itbew- 
tl«  of  felons.  For  permission  to  register,  con- 
tact Paul  Clare  at  389-1723.  To  be  held  Feb- 
ruary 19-26. 

6810.  4911,  Problems  102,  6:00-9:00,  W. 
atnushan,  Vaasar,  AH  283:  Development  la 
the  Third  World:  This  course  vrtU  cover  the 
proWems  of  developing  nations  in  Alrloa. 
AMa  and  Latin  America,  focusing  on  peasant 
life,  urban  development,  and  the  revolu- 
ttonary  potential  inherent  In  these  areas. 

6811.  4011,  ProblMBS,  108,  7:00-10:00  T, 
Janovy,  AH  113:  Crisis  In  the  Claearoom?  A 
crttksal  review  of  American  Education  as  seen 
through  Charles  SUberman's  book:  Ortsls  in 
the  Classroom.  __^ 

6812.  4011,  Problems,  104,  5:30-8:30,  TTh, 
Englund  Ne  104:  Primitive  Religion:  Origin 
and  development  of  primitive  magic  and  re- 
ligion. The  religious  systems  of  primitive 
peoples  are  analyzed  and  compared  with 
modem  w<M-ld  reltglonB. 

8813,  4911,  ProWems.  106.  2:00-4:00.  MTh. 
Biaun,  AH  113:  Sociology  of  Conflict:  Defini- 
tion and  dlscusaioti  of  conflict,  its  negative 
and  positive  functions,  omnipresent  natiu'e. 
Special  emphasis  on  class  and  elite  mass  an- 
tagonlams  and  tensions,  partlculariy  with 
regard  to  p<«tlcai  activity.  One  field  trip  to 
city  council  meeting. 

6814.  4911.  Problems,  106,  Arr.  Kramer. 
Wessman,  AH  233:  The  Sociology  of  Ice  Fish- 
ing. Consists  of  a  two-hour  session  In  the  li- 
brary reviewing  existing  literature  and  devel- 
oplDf  a  study  design :  six  hours  of  participa- 


tion observation  and  Interviewing  fishermen, 
conservation  authorities,  servicing  business- 
men, etc.  and  a  two-hour  session  evaluat- 
ing  the  experience  and  compiling  findings.  To 
be  held  February  11-14. 

6615  4911,  Problems,  107,  8:30,  8,  Wessman, 
Shrewsbury,  Sponberg.  AH  113:  Perspectives 
on  Women:  This  interdisciplinary  course  wiu 
consist  of  four  sessions:  (1)  the  Changing 
Nature  of  Women's  Labor;  (3)  The  Em«- 
Kence  of  Women  as  a  Political  Ftorce:  (3» 
Women  in  Uterature;  and  (4>  Women  and 
Higher  Education.  To  be  held  February  6,  12. 

6818  6911.  Problems,  101,  8:00-1:00,  S. 
Clare  'ah  203:  Analysis  of  court  decUions 
that  'relate  to  the  dvll  liberties  of  fslons. 
Held  Feb,  19,  26.  For  permission  to  reflster, 
contact  Paul  Clare  at  389-1723.  ^  ^  ^  ^     ^ 

6819,  6911.  Problems.  102.  6:0O-&:00.  W, 
Strachan,  Vaasar,  AH  233:  Development  in 
the  Third  World:  This  course  will  cover  the 
problems  of  developing  naUons  m  Africa. 
Asia  and  Latin  America,  focusing  on  peasant 
life,  urban  development,  and  the  revolution- 
ary'potential  Inherent  In  these  areas. 

6830  9911,  Problems.  108,  7:00-10:00,  T 
Janovv,  AH  118:  Crisis  in  the  Classroom?  A 
critical  review  of  American  Education  as  seen 
through  Charles  Silberman'B  book:  Crisis  in 

the  Classroom.  _  „  „„   _,~, 

6821  6911,  Probelms.  104.  5:30-8:30.  TTh. 
England.  Ne  104:  Primitive  Religion:  Origin 
and  development  of  primitive  magic  and 
religion.  The  religious  systems  of  primitive 
peoples  are  analyzed  and  compared  with  mod- 
ern world  religions.  .-_,». 

6822  6911.  Problems.  106.  2:00-4:00.  MTh, 
Braun,  AH  113;  Sociology  of  Conflict:  Defini- 
tion and  discussion  of  conflict  is,  its  nega- 
Uve  and  positive  functions,  omnl-present 
nature.  Special  emphasis  on  class  and  eUte 
mass  antagonisms  and  tensions,  particularly 
with  regard  to  poUtlcal  activity.  One  field 
trip  to  city  council  meeting. 

6823  6011,  Problems.  106,  Arr.  Kramer, 
Wessm'an,  AH  233:  The  Sociology  of  Ice  Fish- 
ing. OonsUts  of  a  two-hour  ses^on  In  the 
library  reviewing  existing  Uterature  aad  de- 
veloping a  study  design;  six  hours  of  partici- 
pant observation  and  interviewing  fishermen, 
conservation  authorities  servicing  business- 
men, etc.;  and  a  two-hour  session  evaluating 
the  experience  and  compUlng  finds.  To  be 
held  February  11-14.  

6834  6911.  Problems,  107,  9:30.  S,  Wessman, 
Shrewsbury,  Sponberg,  AH  113:  PerepecUve. 
on  Women:  This  Interdisciplinary  course 
wlU  conslBt  of  four  sessions:  (1)  The  Chang- 
ing Nature  of  Women's  Labor;  (2)  The  Emer- 
Kence  of  Women  as  a  Political  Force;  (3) 
women  In  Literature;  and  (4)  Women  and 
Higher  Education.  To  be  held  February  6. 
13,  10.  and  26, 


6839  4911.  Problems.  101,  6:00-8:60.  T. 
Schooner,  AH  207:  Black  Rhetoric:  Exposure 
to  the  Ideas,  methods,  and  Influence  of  3 
representative  Black  speakers:  Fredwick 
Douglas:    Martin    Luther    King.    Jr.;    Mai- 

colm  X.  ■.-««•«     %# 

6880    4011.    problems.    103.    5:60-8:60.    M 

Moffatt.   OM    312:    Seminar   In    non-verbal 

communicaUon.     A    study    of    non-spoken 

^^Ml'^Oll.  Problems  103,  7:00  T.  Oohn 
PA  216:  Shopping  Minneapolte.  An  attempt 
to  find  out  where  it  is  at  in  Minneapolis.  For 
permission  to  register,  contact  the  instnictor 
at  389-1419.  First  meeting  to  be  held  Febru- 
ary 8. 

6833  4911.  Problems  106.  7:00  T.  Bach- 
mann.  OUuson  PA  101:  Weird  Art  and  Ex- 
otic Eating  m  the  Twin  Cities.  For  permis- 
sion to  register,  contact  the  instructor  at  389- 
2014  or  389-1419.  First  meeting  to  be  held 
February  8.  _    „     .. 

6884.  4911.  Problems.  108.  7:00  T.  Bach- 
mann.  PA.  Ill:  Wok  Cookery:  And  adventure 
in  Chinese  ctilsine.  For  permission  to  register. 


contact  the  instructor  at  388-3014.  First 
meeting  to  be  held  February  8. 

6886.  4011,  Problenis,  107.  7:00,  T,  Bach- 
mann.  PA,  111,  Junk  Jewelry;  An  attempt  to 
make  something  out  of  nothing.  For  permis- 
sion to  register  contact  the  instructor  at 
380-3014.  First  Meeting  to  be  held  February  8. 

6837  4011.  Problems,  100.  7:00,  T,  OUuson, 
PA  218-  Interior  Decoration  In  the  Victorian 
Stvle-  An  Experlenoe  in  Fine  Uvlng.  First 
meeting  to  be  held  February  8.  Call  380-2028 
lor  enrolUuent  permission. 

6838.  4011,  Problems.  UO,  7:00,  T.  OUuson 
PA  218  Antique  Clock  Repair  and  Restora- 
tion: First  meeting  to  be  held  February  8. 
Call  380-2026  tor  enrollment  permla»lon. 

6839.  4011.  Problems.  111.  7:00.  YT.  Brock- 
way  PA  180;  Promotional  medU  for  high 
school  activities.  May  use  as  credit  toward 
major.  First  meeting  to  be  held  February  8. 
CaU  389-2026  for  enrollment  permission. 

6840.  4911.  Problems,  113,  7:00  T.  Bock  PA 
104-  Let's  make  a  movie,  may  use  as  credit 
toward  major.  First  meeting  to  be  held 
February  8.  CaU  389-3036  for  enrollment  per- 
mission.  „  „_    ._ 

6841  4911,  Problenas,  113,  5:00-9:00  W, 
Beckman  AH  236:  Critical  review  of  coUegUte 
oratory,  preparation  and  delivery  of  a  care- 
fuUy  written  ten-minute  speech.  Acceptable 
as  one  activity  credit  toward  a  major  or  minor 
in  Speech.  To  be  held  February  9  and   16. 

6843,  4911,  Problems,  114.  9:00  8.  Melsel  AH 
213-  Radio  Scripting  from  ChUdren's  Stories. 
Select  chUdren'B  stories,  transform  them  Into 
radio  scripts  (English  49111  and /or  produce 
these  scripts  (Speech  4011)  Students  may  en- 
roU  in  both  courses.  „  „„  .  ^n    or 

6843.  4911,  Problems.  116.  3:00-4:60,  w. 
Nelson  AH  301 :  The  course  is  designed  to  im- 
prove study  habits  with  emphasis  on  note 
taking  as  weU  as  Improving  listening  and 
reading  skUU. 

6844  4911,  Problems.  116.  Arr  Aim.  Painter 
KTBM  Radio  Studloe:  Role  of  Broadcaster  in 
Mankato  Cocamunlty :  To  acquamt  the  Stu- 
dent with  the  cultural,  socUl.  legal  and  eco- 
nomic issues  facing  the  radio  and  televlalon 
broadcaster  in  operating  his  station  m  Man- 
kato. CaU  389-2025  for  Information. 

[From  the  Greater  Mankato  Weekly  Sh«vptn« 
Oulde,  Jan.l0,lB72] 

MXNT  OotnuBi  CLAsacs  Thbouoh  th» 

Man:kato  Statx   Ooixkik 

The  Mankato  SUte  FMulty  has  devMoped 

and  is  offering  Krpertmental  Curriculum  to 

provide   an   exceptional    opportunity   for   a 

^K«um«ging    and    BtlmtilatlBg    educattonal 

experiaaoe. 

Ykx  the  Entire  iiankato  Oommunny. 

WHO    MAT    PAXnCXPATST 

There  wlU  be  No  Admlasloa  requiretnents 
for  participating  in  the  Mini  Course  Program, 
■nils  U  an  untisual  and  outrtanrtlng  eduoa- 
tional  opportunity  for  the  entire  Mankato 
Community,  and  aU  are  Invited  and  en- 
couraged to  participate. 

WHXKX    WnX   THB    CLASSXB    B>    KXLDt 

In  Homes,  Local  Churches,  Buslnese  Estab- 
Uahments,  at  the  CoUege,  and  at  various 
other  locations.  The  program  Is  in  No  Way 
conflined  to  the  OoUege  Oamptis. 

HOW    KXO    WHXXS    DO    TOU    K«SI8TX«» 

Special  registration  for  those  not  presacUy 
enrolled  at  Mankato  State  OoUege  f<»  Winter 
Quarter  wUl  be  Saturday,  January  23nd,  from 
9:80  AJ4.  to  2:00  P.M.  at  the  Student  Union 
on  Upper  Campxis.  

Thoee  currently  enrolled  at  Mankato  State 
OoUege  for  winter  Quarter  will  register  for 
iMwM  ooorsea  as  "Additions"  to  thfBlr  scOiMluie 
on  January  34th,  26th.  2«tli.  37th  from  13:00 
noon  to  4:00  p.m.  eech  day  in  the  North 
BaUroom  of  the  Student  Union. 

wKAT  IS  TKX  coer  o»   B«WmLAT101»» 

Undergraduate  Mini  Oouitn  Tuition  la  $7.38 
per  quarter  hour  for  Minnesota  Residents  and 
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$16  JK  p«r  qu»rt«T  hour  for  Non-Ra«ld«nt*. 
Orftdu»t«  Mini  CotiT»e  Tuition  U  J8.60  p«r 
qoftiter  hour  for  UlnnMOta  RMld«nt«  and 
IIBJK)  p«r  quarter  houz  for  Non-R««l<l«nt«. 
Itar  tho««  NOT  BnroUwl.  the  Activity  Pm 
normaUy  required  for  all  On-Camp\u  Beg- 
latrAtlona  WIU  Not  Be  Charged  ('For  Up  to 
Two  (3>  Caawea.)  during  thU  Mini  OouxBe 
RagUtratlon.  Payment  Kuat  be  made  at 
tba  time  of  ReglatraUon. 

WHEN    DO    THK    CU^aSKS    BBQIKf 

Unleas  stated  otherwise  in  the  Course 
Deacrtptlon.  claaaea  will  meet  on  days  listed 
durlnf  the  weAs  beginning  February  7th 
and  ending  March  3rd. 

All  Mini  CotiTsea  will  be  offered  on  the 
Paaa/No  Credit  Baals  OrUy — as  many  as  wUl 
flt  Into  yotir  schedule.  All  credits  earned 
throtigh  this  Mini  Course  Program  will  apply 
toward  the  quarter  hour  requirement  for 
graduation,  generally  sa  electlyee  wtthln  a 
major  or  minor. 

See  the  Enclosed  Insert  for  Mini-Course 
Class  Schedule. 


MARSHALINO    CITIZEN    POWER    TO 
MODERNIZE  CORRECTIONS 

Mr.  HRU8KA.  Mr.  PrcBldent,  I  invite 
attention  to  a  fine  example  of  the  kinds 
of  contributions  that  the  Chaml)er  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  has  made 
time  and  again  for  the  betterment  of 
this  entire  Nation. 

I  refer  to  the  Chamber's  new  booklet 
entitled  "Marshaling  Citizen  Power  To 
Modernize  Correctlona." 

This  24-page  analysis  of  key  issues  in 
the  area  of  offender  rehabilitation  Is 
typical  of  the  Chamber's  efforts  to  sup- 
port good  Government. 

The  brochure  tells  our  citizens  about 
the  present  problems  in  corrections  in  a 
frank,  straight  forward  maimer,  and 
then  proceeds  to  suggest  what  they  can 
do  about  them. 

The  President's  message  to  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Corrections  held 
last  -vlnter  in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  is 
included,  and  in  a  very  significant  sense 
the  booklet  is  a  conference  followup  ef- 
fort in  that  it  points  the  way  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  sensible  reforms  that  this 
country  so  truly  needs. 

The  brochure  is  being  reprinted  and 
distributed  by  the  American  Correction- 
al Assodatlon  under  a  grant  from  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration which  provides  for  1  million 
copies.  This  will  permit  free  distribution 
in  bulk  to  any  organization  that  can 
put  th«n  to  good  use. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  has  already  distinguished 
itself  through  two  other  such  projects. 
It  has  written  and  distributed  50,000 
copies  of  a  76-page  publication  called 
"Deskbook  on  Organized  Crime."  which 
alerts  businessmen  and  law  enforcement 
personnel  to  the  problems  and  symptoms 
of  racketeering  infiltration  and  outlines 
the  proper  countermeasures. 

The  Chamber  has  also  written  and 
printed  20,000  copies  of  a  133-page  book 
on  "Marshaling  Citizen  Power  Against 
Crime."  This  publication  reviews  the  in- 
terrelati(Hiahlp8  of  the  three  segments 
of  the  criminal  justice  system — police, 
courts,  and  corrections — and  indicates 
what  businessmen  can  do  to  provide  lead- 
ership and  resources  at  the  local  level. 

These  publications  can  well  be  ex- 
pected to  prompt  a  powerful  response 


among  the  millions  of  people  who  will 
read  them,  and  I  think  that  it  is  a  won- 
derful achievement. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  preparing  the 
corrections  booklet,  and  I  am  equally 
proud  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  for  making  such  a 
wide  distribution  possible. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  type  of  en- 
lightened cooperation  between  our  Gk>v- 
emment  and  our  citizens  that  I  was  sure 
the  safe  streets  program  would  inspire. 

This  is  exactly  what  could  be  expected 
of  LEAA  under  this  administration's 
forward-looking  guidance.  The  programs 
to  Improve  corrections  instituticms  in- 
itiated by  the  Federal  Qovernment  dur- 
ing the  past  3 '  2  years  are  unprecedented 
in  our  Nation's  history. 

A  new  partnership  has  been  fashioned 
among  the  State,  local,  and  Federal  au- 
thorities which  has  begun  to  reduce 
crime  and  improve  all  aspects  of  the 
country's  correctional  process. 

Shortly  after  taking  office,  President 
Nixon  directed  the  Attorney  General  to 
begin  a  priority  study  on  how  to  rehabil- 
itate all  corrections  programs  at  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  levels, 

In  a  short  time  a  plan  was  devised.  It 
included  a  comprehensive  program  to 
turn  the  Federal  prison  system  into  a 
model  for  the  Nation  and  to  increase  the 
LEAA  funds  for  corrections  improve- 
ments by  State  and  local  action. 

In  1970,  the  President  appointed  a 
White  House  Task  Force  on  Prisoner 
Rehabilitation,  which  has  subsequently 
drafted  blueprints  for  a  number  of  im- 
portant new  approaches.  At  the  same 
time,  the  President  created  an  Inter- 
Agency  Coimcil  on  Corrections  to  better 
coordinate  existing  Federal  programs 
and  to  develop  new  ones. 

Since  then,  the  Williamsburg  confer- 
ence has  been  held  at  the  President's  ini- 
tiative: and  many  beneficial  results  are 
now  being  seen  in  the  new  programs  to 
reaUy  rehabilitate  the  Nation's  offenders. 

Mr.  President,  because  this  new  Cham- 
ber booklet  is  so  impressive,  and  be- 
cause its  message  is  so  crucial  to  the 
welfare  of  this  Nation,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  its  excerpted  text  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  booklet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Makshaling    Citizen    Powek    To    MoDEKNtcE 

COREBCnONS 

THX    FEESIDCMTIAL    CALL    FOR    ACTION    TO 

MOOERNIZS    CORRJECnONS 

"At  long  last,  this  nation  Is  coming  to 
realise  that  the  process  of  justice  cannot 
end  with  the  slamming  shut  of  prison  gates. 

"Ninety-eight  out  of  every  hundred  crimi- 
nals who  are  sent  to  prison  come  back  out 
Into  society.  That  means  that  every  Ameri- 
can concerned  with  stopping  crime  must  ask 
this  question.  Are  we  doing  all  we  can  to 
malce  certain  that  many  more  men  and 
women  who  come  out  of  prison  will  become 
law  abiding  citizens? 

"The  answer  to  that  question  today,  after 
centuries  of  neglect,  is  no.  We  have  made 
important  strldee  In  the  past  two  years,  but 
let  us  not  deceive  ourselves:  Our  prisons  are 
stUl  colleges  of  crime,  and  not  what  they 
should  be — the  beginning  of  a  way  back  to  a 
productive  life  within  the  law. 

"To  turn  back  the  wave  of  crime,  we  must 


have  more  effective  police  work,  and  we  must 
have  court  reform  to  ensure  trials  that  an 
epeedy  and  fair.  But  let  us  also  remembw 
that  the  protection  of  society  depend*  tor^*. 
ly  on  the  correction  of  the  criminal." 
President  Richakd  M.  Nixon, 
First    National    Conference    on   Correc 
tions,  December  6, 1972. 

roREwoao 
Of  the  three  components  of  the  criminal 
Justice  system  (police,  courts  and  come- 
tlons) ,  corrections  Is  perhaps  the  moat  crltt> 
cal.  Yet  It  Is  <^ten  the  least  visible  and  leeai 
understood  part  of  the  system.  Among  ottttr 
things,  corrections  involves  detention,  proba- 
tion, prisons,  ]aUs,  juvenile  centers  and 
both  male  and  female.  The  correctional  pixw 
ess  Is  a  massive  operation,  receiving  mon 
than  2.6  million  new  offenders  a  year  at  a 
coat  of  more  than  tl  billion  dollars.  It  Is 
bTirdened  with  a  performance  record  whkk 
would  plunge  any  business  into  bankruptcy. 
Corrections  today  Is  plagued  by  an  over- 
lapping of  jurladlctlons,  contradicting  phi- 
losophies, and  a  hodge-podge  of  organization- 
al structures.  It  has  grown  piecemeal — soma- 
times  out  of  experience,  sometimes  oat  of 
necessity.  Lacking  consistent  guidelines  and 
the  means  to  test  program  effectiveness,  lag> 
islators  continue  to  pass  laws,  ofllclals  maks 
policies,  and  both  cause  large  sums  of  m(XM; 
to  be  spent  on  Ineffective  corrective  meUi- 
ods. 

As  la  true  with  many  problems  that  faos 
our  nation  today,  businessmen  can  play  t 
significant  role  In  upgrading  the  corrao- 
tlonal  system.  This  role  Includes  counseling, 
employment  of  ex-offenders,  supporting  ths 
changes  that  are  needed  In  the  correctional 
system,  and  leadership  In  gaining  the  sup- 
port of  other  citizens  for  these  vital  pro- 
grams. Some  of  the  successful  programs  in- 
volving theee  and  other  areas  are  outllDMl 
on  the  following  pages. 

Marshaling  Citizen  Power  to  Modemlas 
Corrections  Is  the  most  recent  In  a  series  of 
National  Chamber  publications  designed  to 
stimulate  business  and  other  citizen  actkm 
to  Improve  the  components  of  our  criminal 
justice  system.  It  Is  Intended  not  only  to  in- 
form, but  to  show  what  we  can  all  do  to 
facilitate  correctional  programs  that  really 
correct. 

In  developing  this  publication,  the  Na- 
tional Chamber  received  the  excellent  co- 
operation of  the  American  Correctional  A»« 
soclatlon. 

AacH  N.  Booth, 
Executive  Vice  President,  CTiamber  of 

Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
coaaacnoira  todat;  am  ovxavntw 
Although  the  nation  has  neglected  Iti 
criminal  justice  system  aa  a  whole,  there  ii 
growing  evidence  of  a  new  Interest  on  tba 
part  of  the  pubUc  to  Improve  the  entire  eyi» 
tem.  especlaUy  corrections.  For  example,  thi 
Congress  has  begun  to  allocate  additional 
monies  for  corrections  through  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

The  President  has  indicated  a  direct  In- 
terest m  the  Improvement  of  corrections  and 
demonstrated  this  Interest  by  convening  ths 
recent  National  Correctional  Conference  in 
Williamsburg,  Virginia.  Attorney  Oeneral 
John  Mitchell  announced  at  that  correctional 
conference  that  a  federal  program  Is  being 
Initiated  to  assist  state  and  local  govern- 
ments in  modernizing  their  correctional  sy»- 
tema.  The  program  calls  for  a  National  Cor- 
rections Academy  to  train  federal,  state  and 
local  corrections  personnel,  a  National  Clear- 
inghoxise  for  Ortmlnal  Justice  Architecture 
and  Design,  and  a  National  Clearlnghouas 
for  Correctional  Education. 

The  Attorney  C3eneral,  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare recently  communicated  with  the  60 
governors,  emphasizing  that  the  highest  pri- 
ority lae  placed  on  the  Importance  of  correo- 
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,__.  reform  and  the  key  role  to  be 
T^  b«  the  indlvldiua  atatea. 
Hmthie  eflorta  liuUcata  that  we  can  look 
f wMid  to  a  better  corractUmal  system  in 
STfntuie.  However,  we  must  raallae  that 
"^  non  needs  to  be  done  now  for  the 
fidUNrtng  reasons: 

BW^  any  rational  dilute,  the  Nation's 
^Stlonal  system  is  Ineffective. 

Ini««llty  It  U  a  "non-system"— a  potpourri 
rf  lacflltlai  and  programs  which  handles 
?jjot  13  million  offendara  on  an  average 

oJjnectlonal  operations  are  administrative- 
ly fiagmented  among  federal,  state,  county 
tai.  local  govemmants. 

3«  uiy  standard,  correctional  facilities, 
pp^voi  and  personnel  are  badly  ovarbup- 

(MDWi- 

Legacy  of  neglect 
QiXTectlonal  Improvement  efforts  are  mired 
In  two  centuples  of  neglect  and,  too  often, 
taM  open  hoetlUty  by  the  pubUo  and  legis- 

laton- 

Orarloaded,  antlqtiated.  underfunded  cor- 
ifottooal  Institutions  have  created  problems 
of  HMr  desperation  for  the  administrators 
ud  personnel  who  man  them.  The  degree  of 
tills  desperation  has  been  intensified  by  the 
ncsnt  wave  of  disturbances  and  inmate  re- 
lulllMiB  In  Institutions  across  the  country. 
Of  sppioxlmately  460  State  and  Federal  In- 
itttatlons  for  offenders  sentenced  to  long 
toms,  there  are  26  over  100  years  and  61  that 
opined  before  1900. 

State  Institutions  are  often  eiqpectad  to  be 
Isrgely  self-suppOTtlng  through  their  farm- 
ing and  prison  industries,  most  of  which  In- 
lolva  only  repetitive  and  underproductlve 
acrt  with  obsolete  equipment.  Few  correc- 
Vfmmi  Industrial  programs  provide  skill  de- 
Tslopment  opportunities  or  training  experl- 
esos  relevant  to  the  Indvistrlal  requirements 
ot  tlie  community.  In  many  states,  prisons 
u«  prohibited  from  training  Inmates  or  mak- 
ing products  that  will  compete  on  the  market 
wttb  loeal  industry. 

Juvenile  offenders 

Most  crime  in  the  United  States  is  com- 
mitted by  youth. 

Over  350.000  children,  or  about  30%  of  aU 
offenders,  are  under  the  custody  and  super- 
vision of  juvenile  correctional  institutions  or 
agencies  on  any  given  day. 

Althoxigh  70%  of  all  funds  spent  on 
juvenile  corrections  now  goes  toward  sup- 
porting Juvenile  institutions  rather  than 
juvenile  probation,  these  institutions  are 
Kill  adequate.  For  example,  standards 
recommended  for  the  size  of  Juvenile  Insti- 
tutions caU  lot  faculties  to  acoonunodate 
ISO  or  less,  with  individual  Uvlng  units 
housing  no  more  than  20  youngsters.  Yet.  ac- 
cording to  survey  data  collected  by  the  Task 
Force  on  Corrections  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  only  24%  of  all  In- 
stitutions meet  this  living  unit  standard. 
uid  the  traditional  feelliig  is  toward  build- 
ing larger  units. 
Probotton  and  parole — unfulfilled  promises 

A  person  who  Is  fully  guilty  of  a  crime  will 
often  receive  a  suspended  sentence,  pn-ovlded 
that  he  remain  on  good  behavior  and  that  he 
be  placed  imder  special  supervision.  Such  a 
person  la  said  to  be  on  "probation." 

A  person  who  has  served  part  of  a  given 
sentence  in  prison  may  be  released  under 
certain  conditions.  Including  special  super- 
vision. Such  a  person  Is  termed  to  Be  on 
"psrole". 

Though  the  effectiveness  of  properly  Im- 
plemented parole  and  probation  programs 
ixs  been  demonstrated  many  times,  their 
foil  cost/benefit  potential  Is  yet  to  be 
uhteved  on  a  natlonvTlde  basis.  A  major 
vsakness  in  probation  and  parole  services  Is 
that  they  have  never  received  adequate  funds 
for  the  nimiber  of  offenders  under  super- 
vision. Two-thirds  of  aU  offenders  arc  under 


probation  or  parole  supervision,  but  these 
sarvloes  receive  leas  than  one-third  off  the 
monies  allocated  for  correctional  efforts. 

The  Prealdenfs  Commlaalon  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  the  Administration  of  Justice 
notes  that  "probation  and  parole  serrloee 
are  charaoterlstlcaUy  poorly  staffed  and 
often  administered."  Of  the  260  counties  sur- 
veyed by  the  Conunlsalon,  one-third  provided 
no  probation  servloee  sA  all.  Average  proba- 
tion and  parole  caseloads  vastly  exceed  the 
recommended  standards  of  36  cases  per  of- 
ficer. Over  76%  of  all  persons  convlotad  of 
a  minor  offense,  and  67%  of  all  those  con- 
victed of  a  major  offense  who  are  on  proba- 
tion are  in  caseloads  of  100  or  more.  Leas 
than  4%  of  the  probation  officers  In  the 
nation  carry  caseloads  of  40  or  leas. 

Despite  the  far-from-ldeal  conditions 
existing  in  the  probation  and  parole  fields, 
studies  Indicate  that  roughly  56-66%  of 
parolees  are  not  returned  to  prlaon  during 
the  period  of  their  parole  supervlalon.  Of 
those  that  are,  about  two- thirds  are  returned 
for  parole  violations,  not  for  new  crimes. 
60-90%  of  probationers  complete  their 
probation  terms  without  revocations. 
The  jaU  me»$ 

County  and  local  Jalla  an  the  first  con- 
tact with  the  correctional  world  for  moat  of- 
fenders. Most  people  In  Jails  are  awaiting 
trial  and  have  not  been  sentenced  or  con- 
victed of  any  crime.  Some  are  serrlng  short 
sentencea  for  minor  offenaee.  The  need  for 
the  rights  of  inmatea  to  be  considered  and 
protected  in  all  levols  of  correctional  facili- 
ties Is  evident,  but  the  situation  in  jails  Is 
particularly  poor.  Yet,  the  Initial  said  often 
lasting  Impressions  toward  corrections  and 
our  system  of  criminal  justice  are  formed  In 
these  institutions. 

In  most  city  and  county  jaU  faclUtlea  for 
adult  offenders  (with  a  few  outstanding  ex- 
ceptions) Inmates  are  kept  under  maximum 
security,  and  general  services  and  conditions 
are  considered  to  be  the  worst  of  all  i^enal 
Institutions.  The  National  Crime  Oommla- 
slon's  Task  Force  on  Corrections  statea  that: 
"In  the  vast  majority  of  city  and  county 
jails  ...  no  significant  progrese  has  been 
made  In  the  last  fifty  years." 

coaaxcnoNAi.  plannino:  bt  guxss  and  bt 

GOLLT 

Corrections  In  the  past  has  suffered  from 
piecemeal  and  patchwork  programming  and 
crlslB-orlented  jAannlng. 

Plagued  with  a  lack  of  resources  and  ade- 
quate planning  for  handling  present  and  fu- 
ture problems,  corrections  has  too  often  op- 
erated on  the  basis  of  coping  with  problems 
as  they  artse,  reacting  to  situations  rather 
than  planning  ahead  for  them. 

New  federal  funding  programs  and  the 
emerging  emphasis  on  comprehensive  crim- 
inal J\iBtlce  planning  by  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  of  the  tIJS. 
Department  of  Justice,  should  help  improve 
the  long-range  planning  and  management  of 
the  nation's  correctional  system. 

CORBMCnONAL    PZRSOKNZL:     MAKPOWIB    DSVKL- 
OPMSITT    AND    TRAJHIMC    PROBLEMS 

Surveys  conducted  by  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Correctional  Manpower  and  Train- 
ing In  1967-68  revealed  widespread  personnel 
recruitment  and  retention  problems  created 
by  low  pay,  heavy  workloads,  insufficient 
training  and  lack  of  merit  system  employ- 
ment in  the  correctional  field.  These  prob- 
lems have  deprived  the  system  of  essential 
professional  serrloea  and  have  resulted  In 
programs  often  manaed  by  personnel  with 
lltue  or  no  eduoatiooal  preparation  for  cor- 
rectional work. 

The  Joint  Commlaalon  also  revealed  that 
minority  groups,  femalea,  and  young  people 
are  undei  i  epreeentad  In  the  nation's  cocrao- 
tlonal  work  force.  The  Commlaalon  urged  a 
comprehensive  nationwide  recruitment  pro- 
gram with  particular  emphaala  on  enlliitlng 


mare  qualified  young  people,  woman,  Blaoki, 
Spanlah-aomamad  Amarloana,  and  other  mi- 
nority group  members. 

The  raoent  avaUabQlty  ol  federal  fund* 
for  ooUege  and  tiniveratty  programs  dealgnad 
to  prepare  students  for  careers  In  oarrectlona 
(and  other  areas  of  criminal  jiistloe)  oould 
help  provide  the  kind  of  correctional  per- 
sonnel the  country  naada. 
Controdtetorv  goals  and  goaU  uncertainty 
The  avataga  dtloen  doea  not  know  what 
is  to  be  azpeoMd  of  ooereoUonal  aervlcea.  This 
attituda  haa  created  a  paradox  In  handling 
oSenden. 

Oontualon  over  whether  oorrectlona  should 
tte  puniahment-oriented,  rehabUltatlon-otl- 
entad,  or  both,  brings  pubUo  aoouaaUons  that 
the  system  brutaUaea  oSandara,  on  the  one 
hmn<i  a^nrt  ooddles  them  on  the  other.  Man- 
Ifeatatlon  oi  this  confusion  Is  the  exlstanoe, 
side-by-alde,  of  oorraetlonal  faculties  in- 
tended primarily  for  punishment  and  deten- 
tion, and  others  designed  to  help  rehabUltasa 
oSexidaia. 

The  conditions  within  many  ja-laona 
achieve  nothing  but  an  increaae  in  the  num- 
ber of  recldlvlsu  (thoae  ralaaaad  from  insU- 
tutlona  who  commit  additional  crimes.)  80% 
of  ail  felonies  are  committed  by  repeatesra. 
Theae  conditions  may  result  also  In  the  loas 
of  eelf-reapect  and  human  dignity  and  lead 
to  tnoreaaed  sophistication  In  criminal  be- 
havior through  contact  with  hardenad 
c^endeta. 

The  negative  Impact  of  imprisonment,  cou- 
pled with  the  lack  of  aooeptance  by  the  com- 
munity following  release,  often  creates  more 
bltteme«  and  a  desire  to  get  b«kck  at  society. 
coMMXTWTTT  coaRXCTXOMa :    A  cBxavsa  ahd 

icoas  KtncANS  APPaoACH 
There  la  growing  evidence  that  new  pro- 
grams making  use  of  community  approachea 
to  corrections  as  alternatives  to  incarcera- 
tion, and  alBO  as  a  means  of  facilitating  re- 
integration of  the  offender  back  into  the 
community  foUowlng  release  from  an  InsU- 
tuUon,  can  be  more  euoceeaf  ul  and  leas  coMJy 
to  society.  Communlty-baeed  oorreotlonB  rec- 
ognlaaa  the  failure  of  maselve.  imperaonal 
Institutions  far  removed  from  population 
centers.  It  reoognlaes  the  Importance  d 
working  with  the  o/Iendar  In  his  home  com- 
mimity,  or  near  it  where  his  ties  with  family 
and  friends  can  be  uaed  to  advantage  in  his 
rehabllltaUon. 

There  are  many  types  of  community  and 
transitional  release  progranu  that  have  dem- 
onstrated value  in  rehabilitating  the  offender 
and  reducing  the  eodal  costs  of  recldlvlKn. 
Among  theae  are: 

Pre-trial  intervention — a  program  designed 
to  provide  a  rapid  rehabUltatlon  response  for 
young  first-offenders  following  arreet,  but 
prior  to  trUl.  conviction  and  sentencing.  The 
court  suspends  prosecution  for  a  90-day  pe- 
riod and  plaoee  young  offenders  mto  a  pro- 
gram of  oounaeUng,  training,  and  employ- 
ment aaalatance.  Successful  participation  re- 
sults In  dlsnlBsal  of  chargss  and  thus  avoids 
the  stigma  of  a  criminal  record. 

Probation — a  coxirt  action  which  permits 
the  convicted  offender  to  retain  his  freedom 
in  the  cOTumuntty,  subject  to  court  control 
and  the  supervlalon  and  guidance  of  a  pro- 
bation officer.  ProbatlMi  sustains  the  offend- 
er's ability  to  contmue  working  and  to  pro- 
tect his  famUy's  welfare,  whUe  avoiding  the 
stigma  and  poealble  damaging  effect*  of 
Imprlaorunent. 

Halfway  houses — small,  homelike  residen- 
tial faculties  located  in  the  community  for 
offenders  who  need  more  control  than  pro- 
batlcm  or  other  types  of  community  super- 
vision can  provide.  Hatfway  houses  are  used 
also  for  gradual  readjoatment  to  oonununlty 
life  for  thoee  who  have  come  out  of  Institu- 
tions. Half-vray  hotiae  programs  usuaUy  offer 
supervised  living,  coonaellng  services,  and 
draw  upon  the  community  for  education, 
training,  jobe  and  recreation  to  aid  in  the 
rehablUUtlon  proceaa. 
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Work- release— under  thU  alt«m*tlve,  the 
offender  is  confined  in  an  in«tltutk>n  only  at 
nlgbi  or  on  weekends,  but  U  permitted  to 
pursue  his  normal  llie  the  remainder  of  the 
time.  Such  a  program  makes  possible  a 
greater  degree  of  control  than  is  possible 
under  probation  or  other  tyi>e8  of  community 
supervision,  but  avoids  total  disruption  of 
family  life  and  employment. 

Pre-release  Centers — supervised  programs 
designed  to  ease  the  transition  from  total 
oonHnement  to  freedom  by  involving  people 
from  the  community  who  come  to  the  prison 
to  provide  Information  in  areas  of  vital  inter- 
est to  the  inmate  who  Is  abciut  to  be  released 
Subjects  covered  Include  such  topics  as  em- 
ployment, flnancee.  family  life,  community 
services  and  legal  resources 

Parole — a  procedure  by  which  prisoners  are 
selected  for  release  and  a  service  by  which 
they  are  provided  with  the  controls,  assist- 
ance, and  guidance  they  need  as  they  serve 
the  remainder  of  their  sentences  within  the 
free  community. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Prisoner  Rehabilitation  concluded  that 
"perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle  to  improve- 
ment In  the  correctional  system  always  has 
been  the  tendency  of  much  of  the  public  to 
regard  it  and  treat  it  as  a  rug  under  '.vhlch  to 
sweep  dlfflcult  and  disagreeable  people  and 
problems  after    all.    the    overwhelming 

majority  of  offenders  do  not  stay  vmder  the 
correctional  rug.  .  .  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
two-thirds  of  the  correctional  popula- 
tion on  probation  or  parole  are  in  the 
community  right  now.  .  .  .  Community 
based  corrections'  la  no  visionary  slogan,  but 
a  hard  contemporary  fact  " 

With  Increasing  funding  available — about 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  for  Fiscal  1972 — 
the  Law  enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration has  set  a  number  of  goals  for  Its 
expanded  corrections  program.  They  Include: 
Community- based  programs,  with  emphasis 
on  youthftil  offenders;  Improvement  of  pro- 
bation and  parole;  marshaling  resources  of 
the  private  sactor;  erpanded  use  of  halfway 
houses;  replacement  of  outmoded  Jails  with 
regional  corrections  facilities:  new  training 
oenteiv  for  oorrectlons  personnel:  more 
effective  re— arch. 

Community  corrections  reduce  the  need  for 
e.xpen»ive  facilities 
The  shift  to  community-based  corrections 
will  eventually  reduce  the  need  for  maxi- 
mum security  institutions.  Experts  agree 
that  only  20-30%  of  present  Inmates  repre- 
sent a  danger  to  society  and  must  be  securely 
confined  If  the  remaining  10%  can  be  reha- 
bilitated in  less  restrictive  local  Institutions, 
or  under  supervision  In  the  communtly,  few 
facllltlee  will  be  needed  for  thoee  considered 
dangerous  and  least  responsive  to  correc- 
tional treatment. 

The  cost  of  keeping  an  adult  offender  In  a 
state   institution  Is  about  six    (6)    times  as 
great  aa  that  to  keep  him  under  parole  su- 
pervision, and  fourteen  I14)  tlmee  as  great  as 
that  required  to  supervise  him  on  probation. 
Based  on  current  per  capita  cost,  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  it  takes  >!  1,000  a  year  to  keep  a 
married  man  in  prison.  This  figure  includes 
the   Inmate's  looa  of  earnings,  the  ooet  to 
taxpayera  if  his  family  haa  to  go  on  relief. 
and  the  loss  of  taxea  he  would  pay.  Com- 
(>are    this   to   the   national    average   cost   of 
38  cents  and  88  cents  per  day  for  probation 
and    parole   supervision    respectively,   or   an 
average  of  leaa  than  $S66  a  year,  as  reported 
by  the  Prealdent's  Commission  on  Law  Bn- 
foroement  and  the  Administration  of  Justice. 
In   ita   lee?    Task  Force   Report:   Correc- 
tions, the  Oommlsaion  projected  that  con- 
struction of   Institutions  planned   for  com- 
pletlMk  by  1976  would  ceet  more  than  a  bll- 
llcMi    doUars.    with    construction    estlniAted 
conservatively  at  »10,000  per  bed.  More  re- 
cent data  gathered  by  the  Law  Knforcement 
Assistance  Administration  Indicate  that  in- 
stitutional building  costs  cvurrently  average 


♦15,000  to  $30,000  per  bed.  When  completed, 
the   cost   of    the   new   space,   based  on    19«9 
estimates,  would  add  over  $300  million  an- 
nually to  the  operating  cost  of  the  institu- 
tions.   This   amount   would   be   considerably 
increased  in  the  light  of  current  costs 
Community  corrections  is  more  humane 
Experience  has  shown  that,  as  opposed  to 
isolation      and      punishment,      community- 
based  corrections  which  permits  a  person  to 
live    in   his   own    community    and   maintain 
normal  .social  relationships,  while  providing 
control    guidance,  and  access  to  rehabilita- 
tive resources  and  services.  Is  a  more  efflclent, 
economic,  and  more  humane  approach  to  the 
treatment    of    the    offender    A    considerable 
and   impressive   body  of  evidence   has  been 
accumulated   indicating  that  corrections   in 
the  community  is  more  effective  in  reducing 
recidivism  than  severe  forms  of  punishment. 
Because  the  community-oriented  approach 
is  almost  always  more  economical,  it  enjoys 
a    substantial    cost  benefit    advantage.    Ex- 
perience has  revealed  that  If  one-third  of  the 
offenders  currently  held  in  institutions  were 
transferred    to    probation    along    with    their 
share  of  the  correctional  budget,  they  could 
be   placed   in    caseloads   of    10   or   less.   This 
would  provide  the  opportunity  for  more  In- 
dividual attention  and  enhance  chances  for 
probation  to  succeed.  Under  present  circum- 
stances, however,  judges  face  the  dilemma  of 
having  to  choose  between  the  worst  of  two 
worlds;    whether  to  utilize  already  overbur- 
dened probation  services,  or  whether  to  com- 
mit the  offender  to  an  institution  which  is 
lU-equlpped  to  rehabilitate  at  all. 
Pre-trial   \ntervention 
Another  low-coet  hlgh-yteld  program  re- 
cently developed  Is  that  of  pre-trial   inter- 
vention,    which     was     designed     primarily 
through  the  leadership  of  the  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration, n.3.  Department  of  Labor,  to 
help  break  up  the  backlog  in  court  processing 
and  to  offer  the  court  yet  another  alterna- 
tive to  imprisonment. 

The  pre-trial  program  explores  methods  of 
diverting  voung  flrst-oflenders  from  prosecu- 
tion and  imprisonment.  Following  successful 
experiments  with  two  demonstration  pro- 
grams. It  Is  now  being  tested  in  Atlanta,  Bos- 
ton. Cleveland.  Minneapolis.  San  Antonio. 
Baltimore,  and  San  Francisco,  and  will  even- 
tually have  an  enrollment  of  over  4,000  par- 
ticipants. 

In  cooperation  with  the  courts  and  police 
authorities,  carefully  selected  persons,  prl- 
marUy  younger  offenders,  are  offered  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  a  specifically  de- 
signed manpower  program  after  arrest  but 
prior  to  trial,  conviction  and  sentencing. 

If  a  youth  agrees  to  enter  the  program,  a 
delay  of  generally  three  months  Is  obtained 
before  the  case  Is  processed  by  the  courts. 
The  youth  Is  then  directed  to  counseling, 
training  and  jobs.  If  the  youth  reacts  posi- 
tively, charges  are  dismissed.  So  far  the  re- 
sults have  been  encouraging.  The  courts, 
after  reviewing  the  progress  of  partlclpanM 
dvirlng  a  90-day  period,  have  dismissed 
charges  In  70%  of  the  cases. 

This  program,  which  Is  to  be  expanded  to 
other  cities  In  the  near  future,  was  built  on 
two  earlier  efforts :  The  Manhattan  Court  Em- 
ployment Project  operated  by  the  Vera  In- 
stitute of  Justice  In  New  York,  and  Project 
Croearoads  operated  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  ChUdren  and  Youth  In  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

The  Washington  project  proved  so  success- 
ful that  It  has  been  Incorporated  Into  the 
court  system  as  a  continuing  element  of  Its 
practices  with  the  enthusiastic  endorsement 
of  the  US.  Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  Chief 
Judge.  The  recidivism  rate  for  adult  partici- 
pants In  Project  Croaaroads  over  a  15-month 
period  was  22.2  n ;  that  of  the  centred  group 
(not  receiving  project  services)  was  46.7%. 
Program  costs  totaled  approximately  $500.00 
per  enroUee  and  the  project  exhibited  a 
benefit/cost  ratio  of  at  least  2  to  1. 


Kx-orvKNDiaa  ano  laipiiOTicurr 

COST  OF  THX  asvocviMa  DOOt 
Most  authorttlaa  agree  th»t  the  laok  at 
meaningful  employioent  opporttmltu*  hn 
been  a  major  contributing  cause  to  th«  rldw 
crime  rate  and  the  high  rate  of  recldlTtn, 
and,  In  turn,  to  the  increaalng  ooet  of  ctla*. 
Unleaa  assimilation  Into  commtmltlea  U  t^ 
Ciliated  by  the  availability  of  sultiAle  joti, 
corrections  will  continue  to  be  a  wasteful  ud 
high  cost  "revolving  door**  system  unte 
which  non-dangerouB  offenders  serve  wbkt  h 
virtually  a  life  sentence  on  the  installoMBt 
plan — ^largely  because  of  the  obstacles  In  ths 
way  of  stable,  worthwhile  employment. 

Experience  in  vocational  training  tad 
placement  programs  for  public  oSbzuHn 
(sponsored  by  the  Manpower  Admlnlitn- 
tlon,  VS.  Department  of  Labor)  since  IM 
reveals  that: 

Ex-offenders  can  be  tAUned  and  plaead  la 
employment,  regardless  of  previous  eduea* 
tlon  or  the  nature  of  their  crime; 

When  ex-offenders  are  placed  in  appro- 
priate jobs,  their  rate  of  recidivism  Is  tiro  to 
three  tloiea  lees  than  that  of  ex-offendMi 
who  do  not  receive  job  assistance; 

Ex-offeiKlers  with  better  paying  jobs  an 
much  less  likely  to  be  reolvldlsta  than  Xbtm 
with  no  jobs,  part-time  Jobs  or  lower-pa)tn| 
Jobs;  and 

Independent  of  work  experience  la  priMtt, 
If  the  released  (lender  gets  a  remunersttn 
job  on  release  and  Is  able  to  keep  it  far  tt 
least  six  months,  the  probability  of  rsekii- 
vism  declines. 

Bars  to  employment 
Public  and  employer  attitudes,  laws,  aiMi 
licensing  regulations  bar  ex-offenders  frtn 
employment.  Too  often,  the  govemnMot 
which  urges  the  ez-oSender  to  pursue  t 
normal  law-abiding  life  la  the  same  govern- 
ment that  bars  the  way  to  that  pursuit.  By 
reason  of  various  state  statutes,  oertili 
manufacturers  cannot  employ  convicted  fsl- 
ons.  An  official  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  testifying  before  tbi 
Senate  Judiciary  Penitentiaries  SubooInml^ 
tee  told  of  a  man  with  a  misdemeanor  reconl 
(for  minor  offenses)  being  denied  s  tsU 
driver's  license,  and  of  a  federal  court  tip- 
holding  a  city's  reftisal  to  hire  an  ex-oonTtet 
as  a  tree  trimmer. 

Employer  attitudes  toward  ex-offendm 
remain  the  most  difficult  to  counter  beoauie 
they  are  not  written  In  any  formal  golds- 
lines,  such  as  thoee  found  In  bonding,  unlen 
or  license  requirements.*  Since  employnwrt 
opportunities  for  the  rehabilitated  offend* 
are  an  effective  tool  In  the  national  effort  to 
prevent  crime,  policies  governing  compsni 
employment  practices  should  be  revlewsd 
and  revised  to  encourage  the  hiring  of  BueH 
offenders.  especlaUy  when  they  are  quallltod 
by  education  and  training  for  the  jobs  svafl- 
able.  For  enunple,  employers  may  want  to 
consider  eliminating  questions  regartfnj 
prior  criminal  records  (particularly  am* 
records  as  contrasted  to  conviction  reoordt) 
from  Job  applications. 

If,  upon  examining  this  aspect  of  the  J* 
application,  company  policy  dictates  thiJ 
such  questions  are  necessary,  confidentlaUty 
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•The  American  Bar  Association's  OomfflJ*' 
slon  on  Correctional  Faculties  and  8«"**J 
has  established  a  naUonal  cleartnghouis  m^ 
educaUonal  program  focusing  on  dlsssmlnst" 
ing  inf  ormaOon  regarding  unreasonable  »■ 
ployment  restrictions  which  1™P*''_T, 
abUlty  of  the  rehabUltated  offender  to  oMiun 
suitable  job  opportunities  and  meaaurssttW 
have  been  taken  to  remove  these  o*"""*^ 
This  project,  conducted  under  °°'^*'**V*'r 
the  Manpower  Administration.  U.S.  I*'*'** 
ment  of  Labor,  will  ultimately  atteiiy*^^ 
use  the  resources  and  Influence  of  thej^ 
community  to  overcome  legal  and  I'*'"*"' 
restrictions  that  discriminate  against  the  O- 
offender. 


«-  4«fnnnatlon  should  be  assured  In  ^ 

"T'JSriSormitlon  doee  not  mean  he  wlU 
"^^t^^^tor  the  lob  If  he  U  other- 
"jL'J.SSuProbaaon  and  parole  offloen 
'*i^x«msly  belp^a  In  discussing  the 
"i^l.^i^  overaU  adjustment  needs  of 
'***'^«^r  with  the  prospective  em- 
*r;'"2SSit[mt^flt  XroTThe  work  ex- 
f^'J^^iie  derived  for  both  the  em- 
SS^'Ld^.  employe.  When  these  ^Ing. 
^IZZxtn  into  consideration. 

Bonding  assistance  program 
„4_„ntai  Bonding  Assistance  Pro- 

«fSK^  bas  done  much  to  open  new  doors 
for^io?^nt  and  has  alw  <1?^«^ 
IJ^    risk    to    business    in    hiring    ex- 

"T^  project,  fldeuty  bonds  were  posted 
^^  t^  proteirt  the  prospective  employer 
^f%  due  to  theft  or  acts  of  dishon«|ty. 

2iSnomore  than  3.400  persons  mo« 
TSJom  were  ex-offenders.  Y""^"^^^^ 
l»6Mn!leaaed  after  completing  skill  trato- 
S^wUms  conducted  In  correctional  instl- 
SuC^d"  the  Manpower  Development 

"^tCafhave  defaulted  over  a  6-year 
JS.  and  a  state  official  administering  this 
SSwHeclared  that  nationwide  statistics 
SJStog  the  programs'  loss  e^Pert^^"*^"?^: 
STSai  the  average  ex-offender  Is  a  better 
^^  some  company  employees.  This 
^amoi  has  motivated  many  employersto 
SSSjTbelr  normal  r«,ulrements  for  BUb«- 
J2^r  hiring,  and  iu  some  cases  drop  the 

'-^p^S^^^'been  so  succes^ul  that 
boSLg^islstanoe  Is  naw  available  to  aU 
SStutlons  where  sklU  training  undw  the 
UsDpower  Development  and  Training  A^  Is 
orortdsd.  In  1971.  the  experimental  effort 
m  exnanded  nationwide  on  a  pUot  basis 
THrou^Tmore  tiian  3.200  local  pubUc  em- 
Dloymsnt  service  offices,  special  assistance  Is 
ilven  to  ex-offenders  and  others  who  apply 
utd  who  can  demonstrate  that  they  are 
bured  from  a  specific  Job  offer  solely  because 
of  ths  inability  to  secure  a  commercial  bond. 

HOW  THX  PtTBLIC  CAN  HSU  OR  HINDEB 

Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger,  speaking  be- 
fore the  National  Conference  on  Corrections, 
stated  ■  "  .  It  is  my  deep  conviction  that 
wbtn  society  places  a  person  behind  walls,  we 
uBome  a  coUectlve  moral  responsibility  to 
try  to  change  and  help  that  person.  The  law 
wUl  define  legal  duties  but  I  confess  I  have 
BMie  faith  In  what  a  moral  commitment  of 
the  American  people  can  accomplish  than 
I  bavs  in  what  can  be  done  by  the  compul- 
rion  of  Judicial  decrees." 

Oonoemed  citizens  can  do  much  to  pro- 
mote and  support  correctional  programs  that 
reaUy  correct.  On  the  other  hand,  public 
uncertainty  and  lack  of  consensus  on  what 
constitutes  an  effective  approach  will  result 
In  weak  and  inconsistent  legislative  support 
for  correctional  programs.  Citizen  opposition 
through  lack  o€  understanding  can  also 
block  implementation  of  desirable  programs 
wen  with  strong  legislative  backing. 

Almost  all  studies  and  experts  agree  on 
the  changes  needed:  more  In -community 
facilities  like  halfway  houses;  more  academic 
and  vocational  training  In  institutions;  more 
wwk-release  programs  whereby  local  busl- 
n«*s  and  Industry  cooperate  by  providing  job 
opportunities  and  follow-up  counseling  serv- 
ices; more  separation  of  offenders  not  only 
by  type  of  offenses  but  by  amenability  to 
rdjabUltation;  and  more  pooling  of  state 
ud  local  faclllUes. 

An  Informed  and  active  citizenry  can  do 
mucb  to  bring  these  about. 


BOBxmas  i,XADam8HiP  bsskmtul 
Training  and  employment 
Tin  Importance  of  employment  in  the  re- 
b4bUltatk>n  prtx^ess  puts  a  tremendous  re- 


8ponslbmty-*nd  opportunlty-ln  tiie  \^»ot 
t£e  business  community.  Businessmen  should 
take  the  InlUattve  in  opening  doors  to  Jom 

for  ex-offenders  by:  

Prx)vldlng  post-   and   pre-«^   ^"fSl^J' 
ment  opportunities  in  meaningful  positions. 
Olving    appropriate    guidance    to    correc- 
tional  administrators  regarding  job   trends 
and  anticipated  employment  openings; 

Mobilizing  business  and  public  support  for 

improved  Industclal  and  vocational  training 

programs  In  institutions;  „»,.. 

Providing  volunteer  management  expertise 

to    advise    on    curriculum    and    equipment 

needed  for  realistic  training;  and  , 

Informing  the  memberships  of  business 
associations  about  ths  manpower  resources 
available  from  correctional  institutions. 

An  outstanding  example  of  How  business- 
men can  assist  matertaUy  in  reducing  the 
chances  of  an  ex-offender  having  to  return 
to  crime  Is  Project  Transition,  a  program  con- 
ducted by  the  South  Carolina  Department  of 
Oorrectlons. 

In  June  of  1971.  this  project  began  capital- 
izing on  the  exceUent  organizational  struc- 
ture of  State  and  local  Chambers  of  Oom- 
merce.    the   State   Chamber,   togetoer    with 
several  of  the  local  Chambers  In  Columbia. 
Soartanburg  and  Oreenvllle,  was  actively  In- 
terested and  involved  in  exploring  the  pos- 
sibility of  sponsoring  a  "Safer  Oommun^tlw 
project.  The  project  draws  upon  existing  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen and  the  Jobs  In  thsBuslne-e  Sector 
(JOBS)    program.  Project  Transition  repre- 
sentative; in  cooperation  with  a  number  of 
Chamber    of     Commerce     con™^""*:^*^; 
proached  business  lewlers  witii  the  ide*  of 
employing    ex-offenders    under    «M(tabllshed 
oontiactual  arrangements  of  the  JOBS  pro- 
gram. The  proposal  has  been  received  with 
interest    and    encouragement.    Several  ^n- 
traote  have  been  entered  into  between  Proj- 
ect Transition  and  JOBS  to  hire  and  train 

ex-offendeis.  

In  another  dimension  to  the  cooperative 
efforts  between  the  South  CaroUna  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  and  tiie  Chamber  ac- 
tivities, the  State  Jaycees  are  assisting  with 
the  department's  Job  development  P"*""^ 
by  surveying  local  Job  marketo  m  many  cltl^ 
in  the  state  on  a  monthly  basis  for  the  best 
opportunities  svaUable  for  placing  ex-of- 
fenders. ,«_„!„ 

A  similar  fcwward -looking  program  Involv- 
ing collaboration  between  the  state  correc- 
tions department,  businessmen,  and  cham- 
bers of  commerce  has  been  developed  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  is  producing  excellent 
results. 

Advice  and  guidance  in  employee-manage- 
ment relations 
Unions  and  employee  associations  are  or- 
eanlzlng    growing   numbers   of    people    who 
work    in   the   field    of   corrections.    Business 
leaders  experienced  in  collective  bargaining 
negotiations  with  organlaed  labor  can  pro- 
vide helpful  giUdanee  and  direction  to  cor- 
rectional   administrators    who    lack   experi- 
ence and  sophistication  In  labor  negotiations 
and  employee-management  relations. 
Developing  positive  public  attitvAes 
Citizen  groups,  with  leadership  from  the 
business  community,  can  become  a  power- 
ful force  in  promoting  public  Interest  in,  and 
support   for.  community-based   correctional 
programs  for  non-dangerous  offenders. 
An  active  and  Involved  citizens  group  can: 
Mobilize  public  and  legislative  support  for 
diversified  treatment  services   and   alterna- 
tives to  incarceration;  ^  ^  ^     .. 

Stimulate  the  development  of  detoxifica- 
tion centers  to  divert  alcoholic  offenders  out 
of  the  ctwrectlonal  system  and  into  facilities 
with  medical  servlcee; 

Support  the  establishment  of  halfway 
houses  and  undertake  a  program  to  educate 
the  community  to  the  need  for  these  facil- 
ities: 


OBganlM  vc^untesrs  to  participate  In  tutor- 
infl  programs  for  offenders;  

IiUuSe  a  volunteer  probation  aid  profnm 
u>  provide  troubled  youUi  wltii  fduU  guW- 
^M  and  assistance  wlUi  school  work  and 
llndtng  lobs.*  . . 

Initiate  a  similar  program  to  provide  par- 
sons in  institutions  periodic  contacts  wltb 
people  from  tbs  community  who  can  listen 
lo\iMii  problems,  advise  them  and  even 
Sv^p  .fecial  programs  to  take  Institu- 
^^nal^^flenders  into  Uielr  boxns.  and 
into    the    community    on    a    weU-organlzea 

"^pport  surreys  of  correctional  faclUtle. 
and  servloes  in  terms  of  perfoj^"!  ^^^' 
i^ts.  standards  for  Uis  ^^'^•J^' 
e^nitary  conditions,  treatment  of  prisoners, 
rahabUltatlon  servloes.  etc.*  •  _„„„   ,_ 

""^tpport  improvement  ""^ii^^^^^Df 
e^tSTlocal  corwetlonal  servloes.  R*«»™- 
SSSon.  of  the  Natkmal  Inrtttute  ^  I*w 
Enforoement  and  Ortmlnal  Ju^loe  l>he  «- 
searah  and  devrtopment  branch  of  the  I*w 
Si««ment  AsslManoe  Admlnlrtratton)  to 
Srove  Uie  quaUty  of  treatinsnt  »^  f^^, 
in  local  jails  and  correctional  a««M5les  In- 
clude the  following: 

1  effective  screening  and  diagnosis  of  to- 
niates  to  determine  medical  tt»«^«£L^!«^ 
^  the  improvement  of  medical  senrtoe.  to 
meet  thoee  needs; 

2  olaesifloation  of  probattoneis  in  dJfler- 
entlated  caseloads  to  meet  special  oflsnder 

""Ttie  of  volunteers,  ex-offenders,  and  low 
income  persons  as  probation  and  parole  stiifl 

"f^^ltlon  of  the  role  of  the  vr<^^^°°. 
and  parole  olBoer  as  community  o^B*^  »^ 
advowTte  for  the  oflender  as  weU  as  a  link  to 
^J^InLiunlt,  ««rvtoe  agencies  which  satisfy 

the  offenders  needs.  

Encourage  oUier  community  ^ups  to  b*. 
come  involved  In  corrections  reform  and  to 
support  new  con^tlonal  programs^  The  im- 
perfe^lons  In  our  knowledge  of  the  «tuse. 
of  criminal  behavior  and  methods  of  «^^f^ 
^  that  behavior  will  lnevlt*bly  lead  to  mls- 
tokse  and  setbacks  In  our  searob  *«' J«»* 
wavs  to  reclaim  offenders.  The  goal  must  al- 
;^S  ^  to  develop  or  r«rt«e  In  .tbe  oflend« 
^capacity  for  lawful  productive  beha^ 
mt^communlty-a  goal  for  which  pui^ 
Si^alone.  ia  our  complex,  fast  ^nor^Bo- 
Sety.  is  clearly  an  inadequate  prescription 
for  success. 

n«    COWCltTSIOK 

Meaningful  Jotoe  must  be  available  to  the 
«-on^^  to  assure  his  rehabUltattwi.  or 
tSei^tlonal  syst«n  will  fall,  ^j;;^^^^ 
piovment  oppor*«nitt«  should  be  extended  to 

''"cSSfTrevenUon  and  criminal  rebsbUlU- 
tlon  are  economlcaUy  advantageous  to  tbe 
businessman  who  hires  an  ex-offender^  as  ^U 
as  to  the  public,  which  does  not  have  to  pay 
the  hteh  cost  of  buUdlng  and  operating  more 
SS^M^^whlch  benefits  from  a  reduction 

Business  and  community  leaders  b»ve  •  re- 
roonslbUity  to  learn  about  new  correctional 
me^  and  to  endon»  and  actively  Nip- 
pon correctional  reform  at  aU  levels,  state 


•The  National  Researoh  Center  of  ''Olnn- 
teers  in  Courts  In  Boulder,  Colorado  has  given 
national  leadership  to  such  P^gTams 

.•The  American  Correctional  Association 
has  developed  a  self-evaltiatton  procedure 
for  use  by  correctional  agency  personnel  and 
to  in  the  final  stages  of  implementing  an 
accreditation  plan-based  on  the  A-ff^ 
tton's  Manual  of  Correetionai  Standard*— 
tor  institutions  and  services.  The  ^o\ymtan 
accreditation  program  will  be  governed  by 
an  autonomous  accrediting  body  and  wiu 
field  survey  teams  to  make  outalde  objec- 
tive  evaluations  to  sws  U  faculties  meet  cor- 
rectional standards. 
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ftud  Federal,  u  w«ll  as  In  th«lr  own  commu- 
nlty. 

All  cltlaena,  and  partlc\ilarly  bu«ln««»  lead- 
era,  should  work  toward  a  correctional  sys- 
tetn  that  really  corrects.  Such  an  effort  can 
only  serve  to  help  make  our  conununltles 
Mfer  and  better  places  In  which  to  live  and 
work. 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
ORDER  OP  AHEPA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  July  26 
Is  a  date  worthy  of  note  for  many  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  the  date  when  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  celebrates  its  golden  anniversary'. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  is  a  secret  fra- 
ternal organization  which  is  both  non- 
politlcal  and  nonsectarlan.  The  word 
AHEPA  stands  for  American  Hellenic 
Educational  Progressive  Association. 

In  the  past  half -century,  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  has  made  many  contributions  to 
the  betterment  of  American  life.  Its  list 
of  national  and  international  charities 
is  both  long  and  impressive.  It  Includes 
generous  contributions  to  victims  of 
natural  disasters  in  this  countr>'  and 
others,  \nctlms  of  war,  and  to  religious 
and  educational  Institutions. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  by  the  first 
object  in  the  charter  of  the  Order.  That 
is  to  promote  and  encourage  loyalty  to 
the  United  States  of  America. 

U  similar  organizations  fail  to  do  little 
else  in  this  day  and  age,  that  function 
alone  is  of  great  value  to  our  country 
and  our  society.  It  is  apparent,  however, 
that  the  Order  of  Ahepa  does  much  more. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Nebraska  has 
four  chapters  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa  in 
Omaha,  Lincoln.  Grand  Island,  and 
Bridgeport.  

Other  members  of  the  "AHEPA  fam- 
ily" are  as  follows:  The  Daughters  of 
Penelope,  senior  women's  auxiliary;  the 
Sons  of  Pericles,  junior  young  men's 
auxiliary:  and  Maids  of  Athena,  Junior 
young  women's  auxiliary. 

All  of  these  young  organizations  work 
in  harmony  on  a  local,  district,  and  na- 
tional level  to  attain  the  declared  ob- 
jectives of  their  fine  fraternal  order. 

We  also  have  three  Nebraskans  who 
have  served  as  past  national  ofScers  of 
the  Order — NldE  Jsunson,  of  Grand 
Island:  Chris  J.  Kallos.  of  Hastings;  and 
William  G.  Nlcas,  of  Omaha. 

Congratulations  are  In  order  for  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  for  the  fine  work  it  has 
done  in  the  past  30  years.  I  offer  the 
organization  my  best  wishes  for  con- 
tinued service  to  our  Nation  and  to 
mankind. 


A  SENSE  OP  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  every 
Member  of  Congress  is  cognizant  of  the 
upcoming  200th  birthday  of  the  Nation. 
However,  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  re- 
flect on  our  past;  we  must  also  look  to 
the  future.  We  must  look  to  the  future 
by  continuing  to  strive  for  our  societal 
goals  within  the  framework  of  the  time- 
less ideals  for  which  this  Nation  stands. 

The  Chairman  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Commission  recently 
made  some  salient  remarks  both  on  our 
past  and  future  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Society. 

Mr   President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


,sent  that  the  text  of  those  remarks  by 
Mr.  David  J.  Mahoney,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  president  of  Norton  Simon 
Inc.,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

A  Sense  or  thk  rrrrHE 

Distinguished  members  of  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  Society,  ladles  and 
gentlemen: 

I  accept  this  Patriot's  Award  In  all  humil- 
ity coming,  as  It  does,  from  men  who 
have  proved  their  patriotism  by  laying  their 
own  lives  on  the  line  when  the  chlpw  were 
down. 

We're  honored  to  have  so  many  ladles 
with  us  tonight.  There  will  be  those  who 
wonder  why  no  women  are  Included  among 
the  fifty  Medal  of  Honor  winners  on  the 
dais.  I  have  been  assured  that  this  group 
does  not  discriminate  that  the  Society 

will  welcome  Its  first  woman  member  as 
soon  as  the  flrst  woman  wins  the  Medal  of 
Honor 

Tonight  I'd  like  to  talk  with  you  about 
an  Intangible.  Something  that  goes  beyond 
the  five  senses.  It  Is  nothing  that  you  can 
see.  or  hear,  or  feel,  or  smell,  or  taste,  but 
It  Is  a  sense  that  makes  this  nation  what  It 
is.  I  speak  of  a  "sense  of  the  future."  Let  me 
get  at  it  this  -^^ay.  One  of  the  great  coin- 
cidences of  American  history  happened  on 
the  fourth  of  July,  when  the  nation  was  fifty 
years    old. 

John  Adams,  the  nation's  second  Presi- 
dent, a  man  from  Massachusetts  who  may 
have  done  more  than  anyone  to  bring  about 
the  ratification  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
p>endence  by  the  thirteen  colonies,  was  on 
his  deathbed. 

His  final  thoughts  were  about  the  man 
from  Virginia  who  wrote  the  Declaration, 
and  who  succeeded  him  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  last  words  of  Adams  were, 
■•Thomas  Jefferson  still  lives." 

John  Adams  did  not  know  that  a  few 
hours  earlier  on  that  fourth  of  July,  Thomas 
Jefferson's  life  ended  as  well.  These  two 
founding  fathers  the  guiding  spirit,  and 

the  author  of  the  Declaration  .  both  died 
on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Its  signing. 

And  yet.  in  their  deepest  sense,  the  last 
words  of  Adams  were  true  .  .  .  true  then  as 
they  are  true  today  .  .  .  Thomas  Jefferson 
stui  lives. 

Jefferson  lives  In  the  Immortal  words  of 
the  DeclBwatlon  he  wrote. 

He  lives  as  the  inspiration  to  the  young 
people  today  who  attend  the  university  he 
founded,  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  to 
young  people  everywhere  who  enjoy  the  right 
of  qualified  students  to  become  educated  to 
their  fullest  potential  And  he  lives  In  the 
character  of  the  American  people,  who  he 
said  always  preferred  hope  to  the  gloom  of 
despair.  At  a  gathering  of  the  most  coura- 
geous Americans  alive  today,  it  Is  fitting  that 
we  summon  up  the  memory  of  the  men  who 
had  a  sense  of  the  future  .  .  .  men  with  the 
courage  to  believe  In  the  .American  Dream. 

In  the  words  of  Winston  Churchill,  ad- 
dressing the  United  States  Congress  In  the 
last  days  of  World  War  II,  "we  have  not 
Journeyed  ail  this  way  sicroes  the  centuries, 
acroaa  the  mountains,  across  the  pralrlea  be- 
cause we  are  made  of  sugar  candy," 

The  new  Americans  of  two  centuries  ago 
were  not  three  million  strong,  but  three 
million  weak  .  .  .  weak  militarily,  weak  eco- 
nomically. 

I  ask  you  to  Imagine  the  plain,  old-faah- 
loned  guts  it  required  back  in  July  of  1776 
In  the  British  colony  of  Pennsylvania  for  a 
man  to  sign  a  document  which  Immediately 
upon  signing  made  him  a  wanted  criminal, 
subject  to  hanging  If  apprehended,  and  which 
placed  in  the  most  serious  Jeopardy  his  home, 
his  family  and  his  means  of  livelihood. 


Signing  the  Declaration  of  Indepei^f^ 
oould  have  meant  signing  their  own  dl^ 
warrants,  ^"* 

Yet,  sign  it  they  did,  and  a  new  nation  m 
born. 

What  was  it  which  these  people  had  niii 
two  centuries  ago  which  enabled  UMnto 
chart  a  course  which  has  brought  us  to  thi 
ptosltion  of  the  most  pK>werful  and  most  mb. 
erous  nation  in  the  world? 

They  had  the  most  Important  force,  tb» 
most  vital  presence,  that  any  people'  cu 
ever  have.  Not  Just  a  conaclousneea  of  tin 
past  or  even  a  concern  for  the  present.  But 
a  sense   of   the   future. 

The  leaders  were  young.  On  Independsaei 
Day,  Washington  was  44,  Adams  40,  Joju, 
Hancock  39.  Jefferson  33,  Madison  wis  om. 
25,  Hamilton  20.  The  average  age  of  the»l»^ 
ers  of  the  Declaration  was  43.  ^^ 

Imbued  with  their  sense  of  the  future,  Mm 
could  say,  as  Jefferson  did.  that  Anurlcta 
were  not  "acting  for  ourselves  alone,  but  in 
the  whole  human  race."  This  was  an  tstea. 
ishing  presumption,  yet  It  turned  out  to  b» 
true. 

Imbued  with  that  sense  of  the  futrnt, 
these  men  could  set  down  on  paper  s  con^^ 
stltutlon  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty , 
as  they  put  It  .  .  .  "to  ourselves  and  oar 
poaterlty."  This,  too.  was  an  astonishing  pi*. 
sumption  for  a  nation  with  a  ragtag  son 
and  an  untried  economy  ...  yet  they  pro- 
duced what  Is  nov  the  oldest  conOnnlM 
constltutloi:  In  the  history  of  the  worl(t 

And  Imbued  with  their  sense  of  the  fntim, 
these  men  were  able  to  compromise  their  M. 
ferences  and  overcome  their  irritations  with 
each  other  In  a  way  that  established  thtt 
unity  ^*lle  protecUng  their  diversity. 

The  nation  they  created  la  now  entotef 
its  Bicentennial  era.  In  Just  a  little  over  toot 
years*  time,  we  shall  celebrate  our  aooth 
anniversary. 

The  task  ot  our  Bicentennial  OommlMloBii 
not  solely  to  arrange  a  big  birthday  celttei- 
tlon  or  to  set  up  an  ezpoeltlon  displaying 
our  wares. 

Fireworks  and  trade  fairs  are  not  In  tht 
Spirit  of  '76.  The  American  Bicentennial  mat 
make  us  conscious  of  our  purpose,  aware  ot 
our  mission,  thoughtful  about  our  IdMls. 

We  must  caU  forth  the  spirit  of  Ametlcs, 
with  its  reverence  for  our  heritage.  Its  mai- 
sage  of  today  for  people  everywhere  and  . , 
moet  of  ail  ,  ,  .  America's  sense  of  the  futun. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  the  nation  and 
the  world  we  build  today  are  the  place  wbtn 
our  children's  children  must  live  .  .  .  and  to 
the  Americans  of  a  century  from  now,  m  an 
the  founding  fathers. 

Let  us  be  remembered  by  our  posterity  It 
the  same  way  we  remember  our  own  faundiof 
fathers  .  .  .  not  as  men  and  women  wboae 
primary  concern  was  to  make  their  own  llvM 
comfortable  but  as  people  wboee  mission  is 
lUe  was  to  build  a  better  world  for  gento- 
tlons  to  come. 

In  order  to  do  this,  we  have  to  stop  coc' 
fusing  our  goals  with  our  Ideals.  The  gotli 
of  America  are  practical,  concerned  with  mIt- 
ing  the  problems  of  today;  the  ideals  c( 
America  are  timeless,  concerned  with  tin 
human  condition  for  centuries  ahead.  On* 
goal  Is  to  raise  our  standard  of  living  «i 
that  no  American  lives  In  poverty. 

Another  goal  Is  to  restore  and  renew  on: 
environment  so  that  we  can  breathe  mon 
freely  and  live  healthier  lives.  Another  goil 
Is  to  root  out  tb«  causes  of  crime  and  vl^ 
lence  in  this  country  so  that  nobody  oMd 
walk  In  fear.  Other  goals  are  to  cloae  tlM  IV 
that  separates  races  and  generations,  to  tab 
good  care  of  the  handicapped  and  the  btif- 
less,  to  open  the  doors  of  education  and  ]ob 
training. 

To  many  Americans,  these  speciile  gMk 
present  a  full  plate.  But  I  would  suggest  that, 
even  after  we  achieve  all  these  goals,  sfl* 
we  clean  the  plate,  there  will  still  be  a  htin|« 
in  all  of  us,  because  the  essence  of  AmerM 
Is  more  than  we  have;  it  Is  what  vre  ■!•• 
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The  American  experience  over  two  centu- 
riii  has  been  far  more  than  turning  plenty  of 
SSl  into  a  land  of  plenty.  The  greatness  of 
^^itlon  ha.  been  shown  In  the  meaning 
^  have  given  to  our  Ideals.  There  is  no  mys- 
S,  about  what  thoee  ideals  are.  pey  are 
lobbvious  they  are  taken  for  granted:  Peace. 
JStSrtom,  Justice,  Opportunity,   Individual- 

'*But  When  they  are  considered  with  a  sense 
of  the  future,  theme  Ideals  come  aUve,  Peace 
to  the  world  of  the  future  has  become  a 
«nulne  posslbUlty  for  the  first  time  In  this 
Mintury  .  thanks  largely  to  the  strength 
»nd  the  courage  and  the  character  of  people 
lUB  the  brave  Americans  here  In  this  room 

*°?ffiom  in  our  dally  lives,  and  freedom 
abroad  as  well.  Is  on  the  upswing  after  a 
nerlod  of  eclipse  .  .  .  thanks  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  American  people  and  the  example 
they  have  shown  the  worid. 

Justice  18  a  living,  growing  ideal  m  this 
nation,  stronger  now  because  we  have  wiU- 
ingly  exposed  the  injustices  of  the  past  and 
have  moved  to  rectify  them. 

Opportunity  is  opening  now  as  it  never  has 
before,  on  a  new  basis  of  equality,  and  to- 
nwTow'B  technology  must  be  harnessed  to 
expand  that  opportunity  for  every  wording 
man  and  woman. 

Finally  IndlvldiiaUty  ...  the  abUlty  to  be 
your  ovm  person  .  .  .  U  being  newly  recog- 
nized as  vitally  important  to  the  quaUty  of 
life,  and  our  children  will  have  even  more 
control  of  their  own  destinies  than  we  do 
today.  As  Jefferson  knew,  no  man  Is  given  an 
automatic  right  to  happiness  .  .  ,  but  he  Is 
endowed  with  the  right  to  pursue  happiness 
In  his  own  way. 

Our  goals  are  important  but  our  Ideals  are 
aU  important;  if  we  forget  the  Ideals  on 
which  our  future  depends  In  our  nish  to 
satisfy  the  appetites  and  goals  of  the  present, 
we  shaU  achieve  less,  and  .  ,  .  worse  ,  .  .  we 
shall  become  less. 

This  nation  gained  its  independence  for 
a  reason.  The  reason  was  not  because  we 
hated  our  parent  country  or  because  we 
wanted  to  be  alone  in  the  world.  The  reason 
we  took  up  the  cause  then  known  as  "in- 
dependency" was  that  we  Identified  ourselves 
with  the  deepest  longings  of  mankind,  aspi- 
rations th«t  could  not  then  be  met  under  any 
known  form  of  government. 

Against  all  odds,  the  experiment  worked. 
It  U  working  now.  The  American  Revolu- 
tion Is  still  underway,  Just  as  vibrant  and 
dynamic  as  ever.  And  my  friends,  as  long 
as  we  have  men  of  coiirage  to  rally  round 
America's  flag,  that  Revolution  will  never 
end. 

Living  with  a  sense  of  the  future,  we  are 
adding  In  the  most  profound  way  to  the  Bill 
of  Rights  drawn  up  by  our  forefathers.  The 
right  to  live  m  peaoe.  The  right  to  more  per- 
sonal freedom.  The  right  to  social  Justice. 
The  right  to  wider  and  more  equal  oppor- 
tunity. And  the  right  to  be  your  own  man 
or  woman. 

These  are  the  rights  of  the  Americans  of 
tomorrow,  sectired  by  the  "Founding  Fathers 
of  Today"  ...  all  of  lis  who  live  with  a  chal- 
lenging, uplifting  sense  of  the  future. 

One  final  word,  especially  appropriate  to 
this  audience:  our  country  la  described  as 
"the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave."  At  a  time  when  we  hear  all  too  much 
of  the  goepel  of  defeatism  and  despair,  we 
would  do  well  to  remember  this.  We  shall 
remain  the  land  of  the  free  only  as  long  as 
we  stay  the  home  of  the  brave.  Thank  you, 
and  Ood  bless  you  and  Ood  bless  America. 


stilled  patriotism  and  the  responsibility 
of  citizenship  in  its  members  while  pro- 
moting a  more  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  the  attributes  and  ideals  of 
Hellenism  and  Hellenic  culture  through 
out  this  Nation  and  the  world.  This  ad- 
mirable fraternal  organization  has  not 
relied  on  the  resources  of  our  Qovem- 
ment.  but  Independently  has  solicited  the 
support  of  Its  members  of  voluntary  and 
generous  contributions  toward  relief 
funds  for  people  here  and  abroad. 

By  providing  for  three  auxiliary  orga- 
nizations— the  Daughters  of  Penelope, 
senior  women;  the  Sons  of  Pericles,  Jun- 
ior yoimg  men;  Maids  of  Athena,  Junior 
women — this  group  has  established  an 
"AHEPA  Family"  reinforcing  the  family 
unit  as  the  backbone  of  our  society.  Edu- 
cation,  a  prime  concern  of  the  AHEPA, 
has  been  advanced  through  the  award- 
ing of  scholarships  and  scholastic  awards 
the  establishment  of  schools  and  in- 
novative programs,  and  the  donation  of 
Greek  classics  to  libraries. 

•Vice  President  Spiro  Agniw,  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  of  Greek  descent  and  a  folk 
hero  to  millions,  is  a  member  of  AHEPA, 
as  are  many  other  outstanding  govern- 
ment leaders  and  men  In  all  walks  of 
life. 

The  Senate  and  the  people  of  the 
Nation  should  take  this  opportunity, 
July  26.  1972,  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  American  Helienic  Educational  Pro- 
gressive Association,  to  ccmgratulate  this 
dedicated  group  on  its  outstanding  ac- 
complishments. New  York  State  is  proud 
to  boast  of  the  36  chapters  of  the  AHEPA 
which  have  been  operating  within  its 
borders  and  contributing  to  the  welfare 
of  our  citizens. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC 
INTEGRATION 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ORDER  OP  AHEPA— AMERICAN 
HELLENIC  EDUCATIONAL  PRO- 
QRESSrVE  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  BUCKLEY,  Mr.  President,  for  half 
a  century,  the  Order  of  Ahepa  hsuj  In- 


Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  Just 
received  a  letter  from  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Charles  A.  Meyer  outlining  the 
position  of  the  administration  in  support 
of  Latin  American  integration.  This  let- 
ter Is  in  responM  to  a  speech  that  I  made 
on  May  18,  entitled  the  "Crtses  Facing 
Regional  Integration  In  the  Americas" 
In  which  I  criticized  the  lukewarm  U.S. 
support  for  Latin  American  integration 
movements.  I  welcome  Secretary  Meyer's 
policy  statement  and  recognize  that  with 
this  policy  the  Departmeit  of  State  em- 
phasizes our  support  for  effective  regional 
economic  agencies  In  contrast  ■with  em- 
phasizing strictly  bilateral  relations  with 
selected  Latin  American  countries  to  the 
neglect  of  policies  which  would  help  pro- 
mote Latin  American  integration. 

In  light  of  events  now  taking  place  in 
the  world  with  particular  reference  to 
the  agreement  signed  between  the  Euro- 
ijean  Economic  Community  countries  and 
other  European  countries  belonging  to 
the  European  free  trade  area — EFTA — 
which  will  lead  to  an  even  broader  in- 
dustrial free  trade  zone  in  Europe,  it 
wotild  be  my  view  that  an  accelerated 
integration  movement  In  Latin  America 
is  now  imperative  if  Latin  America  is  to 
take  its  rightful  position  In  the  world. 
The  success  or  failure  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican integration  movement  will  do  much 
to    determine   whether   Latin    America 


truly  will  enter  the  mainstream  of  the 
world's  future  economic  relations.  In 
turn,  it  would  be  my  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration through  its  bilateral  and 
multilateral  development  assistance  pro- 
grams will  give  a  renewed  Impetus  to 
Latin  American  regional  integration, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Assistant 
Secretary  Meyer's  letter  of  July  24  and 
the  text  of  my  speech  of  May  16  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rtcow), 
as  follows: 

Depabtmxmt  or  8tatx. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  24.1972. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
U.S.  Senate. 
WaaMngton,D.C. 

DkAK  SMJAToa  jAvrrs:  Recently  you  made 
a  speech  on  Latin  American  eooncwnlc  Inte- 
gration which  I  found  most  Intereatlng,  and 
I  would  like  to  comment  on  It  briefly.  L«t  me 
say  first  of  all  that  I  am  in  full  agreement 
with  the  main  thrust  of  your  speech  and  ap- 
preciate your  caUlng  attention  to  this  topic: 
I  would  like  In  addition  to  comment  on  some 
of  the  specific  points  that  you  have  made. 

It  Is  fair  to  say  that  for  the  paat  lour 
or  five  years  progress  toward  a  continent-wide 
Latin    American    Common    Market    has    not 
kept  up  with  the  goals  set  out  at  Ptmta  del 
Este.    Nevertheless,    although    target    dates 
have   been   postponed    and   other   slippages 
will  doubtless  occur,  the  older  Latin  AsMr- 
Ican    Fi«e   Trade    Aaaoclatlon    continues   to 
function  and  is  making  measured,  if  uneven, 
progresB  toward  its  objective  of  a  regional  free 
trade  area,  Oenerally  this  has  been  a  period 
of  increasing  nationalism  and  self  —aertlon 
among  Latin  American  nations.  Neverthelaas, 
President  Nixon  has  reafflrmed  VS.  suppwt 
for  Latin  American  economic  Integration  In 
his  poUcy  address  of  October  81,  l»ee.  as  well 
as   in   his   annual   Foreign   Ptrflcy   Reports. 
Specifically,    the    Administration    has    con- 
tinued to  provide  financial  support  to  the 
Central  American  Bank  for  Bconwnic  Inte- 
gration   and    the    Caribbean    r>«rttxipB»nt 
Bank,  and  the  United  States  has  voted  in 
favor  of  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
activittea  in  this  area.  As  tike  President  point- 
ed out  in  the  policy  address  Just  menUoned, 
the  dedsione  on  the  extent  and  pace  of  the 
Integration  movement  are  not  ours  to  make, 
and  our  position  has  been  that  the  united 
States  is  prepared  to  aselst  Integration  ef- 
forts If  its  help  is  requested  and  is  needed. 
Inasmuch   as   the   most   active   aspect   of 
Latin  American  economic  integration  in  the 
cvirrent    period    Is    subregional    lntegT»ti<m. 
such  as  the  Andean  Oroup  and  the  Central 
American  Common  Market,  we  oAored  tb«m 
our  support  when  they  requested  It.  At  pres- 
ent the  Andean  Group  is  the  most  dynamic 
Latin  American  Integration  movement.  It  has 
maintained  Its  schedule  of  tarUI  reductions 
and  other  measures  called  for  by  the  Treaty 
of  Cartagena.  As  you  may  already  know,  fol- 
lowing   extensive    discussions,    negotlatlcms 
concerning  a  loan  to  the  Andean  Develop- 
ment Corporation  for  subloans  to  private  sec- 
tor Integration  projects  within  the  area  are 
expected  to  begin  soon. 

With  respect  to  the  relationship  between 
the  Andean  Oroup  and  other  LAFTA  coun- 
trlea,  existing  LAITA  and  Andean  arrange- 
mente  provide  a  basis  for  cooperation  be- 
tween them  short  of  adherence  of  new  coun- 
tries to  the  Andean  Pact.  As  an  example, 
agreements  on  Induatrial  products  requiring 
scales  of  Inputs  and  outputs  exceeding  the 
capacity  of  the  Andean  subreglon  may  be 
concluded  In  the  form  of  LAFTA  oomple- 
mentatlon  agreements  between  LAFTA  mam- 
bers  adhering  to  the  Andean  Pact  and  other 
LAFTA  members. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  per- 
sonal  appreciation   for   your    steadfast   and 
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statesmAolUe  approftcb  to  VS.  aid  and  trade 
policy  toward  LAtln  America.  Tour  OMlst- 
&nc«  hOM  been  extremely  helpful.  I  bop>e  that 
perhaps  In  the  not  too  distant  future  we 
could  dlscuM  further  these  and  other  as- 
pects of  our  reUtlonatilps  with  Lfttln 
America. 

with  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Chakus  a.  Mxtxr. 
AMtiatant  Secretary. 

TBI  CSIBia  PACINa  RXCIOMAL  IimcXATION  IN 
TB>  AMKBKUS 

(Address  by  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts) 
I  welcome  thU  opportunity  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Oommeroe  haa  provided  me  to  talk 
about  Western  Hemtephere  affairs.  While  the 
attention  of  our  policy  makers  and  the  preee 
Is  directed  towards  the  more  vivid  threats  to 
world  peace,  to  our  conetltutlonal  prooeeses 
and  to  our  system  of  cheeks  and  belanoee — 
It  Is  nererthelees  likely  that  the  futxire  shape 
of  world  society  may  be  Influenced  as  much 
by  whet  happens  In  Letln  America  over  the 
next  deoede. 

The  topic  of  my  addreee  Is:  The  Crisis 
Peeing  Regional  Integration  In  the  Americas. 
I  am  aware  that  oontlnent-wlde  regional 
economic  Integration  for  Latin  America  la  a 
««to)eot  that  Is  not  being  pursued  actively  at 
this  time  either  by  major  Latin  American 
govenunente  or  by  the  United  States.  By  eco- 
nomic Integration  of  Latin  America,  I  mean 
■tgnlfloently  cloeer  economic  cooperation 
between  the  countries  of  Latin  America  lead- 
ing to  the  eetabllshment  of  a  Latin  American 
<T'»nmon  Market,  actually  a  customs  union 
with  relatively  free  movement  of  labor  and 
oepltal. 

While  Canada's  decision  of  last  week  to 
join  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
(IDB)  ts  welcome.  Canada  contlnuea  to  tip- 
toe around  the  edges  of  a  significant  Involve- 
ment In  matters  of  the  hemisphere.  One 
must  note  that  this  decision  took  years  and 
also  that  Canada  still  Is  not  a  member  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS). 
Canada  Is  a  productive  nation — a  mature 
democracy — and  needs  to  play  a  more 
■Ignlfltmat  role  In  Inter-Amerlean  affairs. 
With  British  Commonwealth  tlee  loosening 
M  Britain  Joins  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket, Canada  could  play  a  major  and  vital 
pole  In  the  affairs  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
•side  from  joining  the  Inter- American  De- 
velopment Bank.  A  Cenadlan  oommltment 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  now  needed; 
In  bilateral  UJ3.-Canadlan  relations,  revision 
of  the  safeguards  In  the  Automotive  Prod- 
ucts Agreement  and  other  steps  to  achieve 
a  proper  balance  In  trade  agreements  and 
monetary  matters  between  the  two  ooiintrles 
are  Increasingly  urgent. 

As  to  Letln  American  Integration,  my  con- 
cern Is  that  a  mood  may  be  growing  that 
regards  the  solemn  commitment  that  the 
Presidents  of  the  American  entered  Into  at 
Punte  Del  Bate  In  April,  1967,  "to  create 
progressively,  beginning  in  1970.  the  Latin 
American  Common  Market,  which  shall  be 
substantially  in  operation  In  a  period  of  no 
more  than  fifteen  years"  as  somewhat  of  a 
dead  letter. 

If  this  were  to  happen.  It  would  be  a  most 
reffrettable  development.  If  this  regional  In- 
tegratlon  goal  Is  not  pursued  at  the  very 
time  that  Western  Europe  Is  moving  toward 
a  strengthened  Common  Market  and  Japan 
into  economic  super  power  status.  It  Is  my 
view  that  Latin  America  will  have  relegated 
itself  to  an  almost  permanent  position  of 
economlcand  political  weakness. 

In  my  mind,  arguments  for  Latin  Ameri- 
can integration  remain  valid.  These  Include: 

1.  Integration  would  make  Latin  Amen- 
c«A  Industry  more  competitive  In  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  thereby  strengthening 
the  Latin  American  export  base  for  semi- 
manufactured and  manufactured  goods 
where  world  demand  will  be  buoyant  in  the 
years  ahead; 


3.  Integration  would  justify  certain  infra- 
structure projects  In  Latin  America  that 
otherwise  would  not  be  justified: 

3.  Integration  would  cause  import  substi- 
tution to  be  looked  at  on  a  regional  basis 
and  could  lead  to  elBclent  oontlnentwide  in- 
dustrial planning  which  would  give  a  con- 
siderable impulse  to  industrialization; 

4.  Integration  would  strengthen  Latin 
America's  bargaining  power  re  the  rest  of  the 
world: 

5.  Integration  would  permit  working 
toward  a  multilateral  payments  union  In 
Latin  America;  and 

6.  Integration's  above  mentioned  economic 
benefits  could  give  an  impulse  to  job  cre- 
ation, political  stability  and  social  justice — 
problems  that  have  plagued  Latin  America 
In  the  modem  era. 

.\nd,  of  course,  the  summation  of  these 
preceding  beneflta— if  successfully  nur- 
tured— could  provide  a  elant  step  for  Latin 
America  In  approaching  its  century  old 
dream  of  someday  achieving  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can political  union. 

Por  those  of  us  interested  in  a  bro€Mler 
scheme  of  L,atln  American  economic  Integra- 
tion, the  evolution  of  the  Andean  Pact 
grouping  to  date,  while  causing  some  dls- 
q\ilet.  also  i?lves  grounds  for  hope.  I  realize 
that  In  Latin  .America,  as  well  as  In  the 
United  States,  the  Andean  Pact  Is  contro- 
versial, particularly  as  It  relates  to  the  "code 
of  behavior"  for  private  foreign  Investment. 
TTie  Andean  Pact  is  also  controversial  In 
terms  of  the  effect  It  will  have  on  the  posst- 
bUlty  of  the  broader  economic  integration  of 
Latin  America. 

Regarding  this  latter  point,  one  8cho<M  of 
thought  strongly  questions  the  economic 
compatablUty  of  this  grouping  and  Is  con- 
cerned that  as  the  Pact  grows  and  strength- 
ens, it  wlU  be  Increasingly  difficult  to  work 
out  sxnooth  relations  between  the  Andean 
Pact  countries  and  the  rest  of  Latin  .Amer- 
ica. Concern  is  expressed  that  industries  may 
be  established  that — while  being  optimal  in 
terms  of  the  economic  needs  of  this  specific 
regional  grouping — clearly  are  not  optimal  In 
terms  of  a  broader  Latin  American  Integra- 
tion. In  other  words,  It  Is  argued  that  if  the 
Andean  Pact  gets  In  the  way  of  economies  of 
scale,  this  could  he  a  disastrous  development 
for  Latin  .America. 

The  c^tlmists — and  I  include  myself  as 
one — are  hopeful  that  'Venezuela  soon  will 
accede  to  the  Pact  and  that  this  act  vrtU 
soften  some  of  the  Pact's  present  rigidities. 
The  ftccesBlon  of  Venezuela  could  help  trig- 
ger the  application  of  Argentina.  As  the  Pact 
strengthens,  negotiations  with  the  "giants" 
of  the  area — Mexico  and  Brasll— would  be- 
comie  mutually  desirable  and  mutually 
profitable  as  would  negotiations  with  the 
Central  American  Common  Market.  The 
evolution  of  the  Andean  Pact  thus  could  be- 
come the  linchpin  of  a  broader  integration 
plan  which  would  repdace  tha  relatively 
defunct  Latin  America  PYee  Trade  Area 
(LAfTA).  This  optlmlsuc  assessment  is 
clouded  by  the  immense  political  diversity 
ol  the  countries  making  up  the  Andean 
grouping.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Chile 
ts  the  present  weak  link. 

The  self-made  economic  problems  of  Chile 
are  staggering,  and  the  deterioration  of  the 
economic  situation  unfortunately  does  not 
seem  to  have  run  its  course.  This  rapid  eco- 
nomic deterioration  is  characterized  by  f>er- 
slitent  production  problems  lu  both  the 
agricultural  £md  manufacturing  sector;  ac- 
celerating Inflationary  pressures,  mounting 
product  scarcltlee  including  eeeentlal  food 
Items,  and  a  serious  foreign  exchange  crisis 
aggravated  by  continuing  labor  dlfflcultles 
fomeinted  by  the  Marxist  unions  in  the  major 
Chilean  copper  mines.  These  are  the  kinds 
of  problecns  that  have  political  consequences. 
I  realize  that  the  alleged  Inappropriate 
behavior  of  one  major  American  corporation 
In  Chile — behavior  which  was  not  supported 
by    other    American    corporations    in   Chile 


or  by  the  p.S.  Oovemment  as  the  Aodsr- 
son  papers  made  clear — ^makee  It  all  too 
easy  for  poUUcal  leaden  facing  a  dlffleut 
situation  to  point  the  finger  bt  a  foreke 
scapegoat.  This  Is  a  favorite  poUtical  taeSo 
the  wcx'ld  over.  But,  the  tactic  must  not  bs 
allowed  to  obacure  the  root  causes  of  tlie 
present  Chilean  economic,  social  and  polit- 
ical problems. 

Leaving  aside  the  unique  problems  Chile 
Is  causing  the  Andean  grouping,  the  wbolt 
question  of  the  relatlon&h^  of  the  *"iUsn 
Ptct  countries  to  the  LAFTA  and  the  Cen- 
tral American  Common  Market — which  li 
recovering  nicely  from  the  disastrous  wv 

between  Honduras  and  EI  Salvador is  u 

open  question.  The  shape  of  future  relations 
first  with  Venezuela  and  then  with  Argen- 
tina, Mexico  and  Brazil  is  also  relatively  un- 
defined. Beyond  this  Is  the  question  of  tbs 
futiure  of  the  rtiatlons  of  the  Andean  Put 
countries  and/or  a  broader  economic  unit 
with  the  other  nations  and  major  tnuUiv 
blocs  of  the  world. 

Regarding  the  present  role  of  the  United 
Statee,  In  Latin  America  under  President 
Nixon's  "low  profile"  policy,  we  can  no  longtr 
be  seen  as  the  colossus  of  the  North,  and 
p>aradoxlcally,  this  now  seems  to  be  caiutai 
some  resentment. 

Over  the  short-term,  I  share  the  view  that 
Dr.  Joseph  Orunwald  puts  forward  in  hli 
perceptive  new  book,  Latin  American  Eoa- 
nomic  Integration  and  U.S.  Policy,  that 
"the  United  States,  because  of  the  Vietnam 
war  and  the  Congress'  attitude  towards  for- 
eign aid,  was  in  no  position  to  rnnirf  g^j^y, 
stantlal  and  definite  commitments  in  sup- 
port of  Latin  American  Integration."  I  would 
add  that  these  factors  constraining  V£.  pol- 
icy are  not  likely  to  alter  significantly  over 
at  least  the  short  run.  New  bilateral  and 
multilateral  aid  programs  remain  in  deep 
trouble  In  the  Congress,  trade  preierencei 
remain  down  the  road  as  long  as  the  present 
protectionist  mood  persists  and  there  is  an 
emphasis  in  the  Administration  on  bilateral 
relations  rather  than  more  ambitious  Inte- 
gration plans.  It  would  be  my  hope  that  the 
larger  nations  of  Latin  America — Brazil, 
Mexico  and  Argentina — would  talu  up  the 
slack  and  make  a  more  definite  commitment 
to  a  broader  Latin  American  Integration 
along  with  Canada  and  that  these  relative 
giants  would  make  the  concessions  that 
would  be  necessary  to  get  a  broader  Integn- 
tlon  movement  back  on  the  tracks. 

Any  speech  on  Latin  American  Integration 
would  be  remiss  if  It  did  not  mentlen  tht 
role  of  private  foreign  Investment.  The  feer 
of  foreign  domination  has  had  a  deterrent 
effect  on  the  forward  movement  of  regional 
Integration  schemes.  In  my  order  of  priori- 
ties, I  feel  that  the  protection  of  VS.  busi- 
ness interest  should  be  subordinate  to  the 
TJB.  broader  economic  objectives  which 
hopefully  again  will  Include  the  promotion 
of  Latin  American  integration  as  a  priority 
objective. 

In  viewing  the  future  role  of  private  for- 
eign investment.  I  think  that  there  are 
some  points  on  which  almost  everyone  csn 
agree.  T\ye  first  of  these  areas  of  agreement 
Is  that  the  developing  world  will  require  the 
transfers  of  technology  that  are  an  Inherent 
element  of  private  foreign  Investment  for  a 
long  tUne  to  come.  Increasingly.  I  feel  the 
developing  world  Is  regarding  such  transfers 
of  technology  as  being  more  Important  than 
transfers  of  capital. 

Equally  acceptable  I  hope  Is  the  fact  that 
the  developing  world  will  have  to  pay  for  the 
technology  and  capital  they  receive  as  these 
transfers  will  not  descend  on  the  developing 
world  as  "manna  from  heaven."  In  turn.  It 
Is  Incumbent  oa  the  developing  world  to 
make  a  better  definition  of  the  areas  in 
which  they  want  technological  transfers — 
and  capital  transfers. 

In  viewing  new  private  fewelgn  Investment, 
aocepitance  also  seeme  to  be  growing  that  a 
joint  veniture  or  multinational  venture  ar- 
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_-««nt  in  many  cases  is  preferable  to  a 
»««S^1  owSweLp  posltton.  A  Joint  ven- 
»*Pr^^IS^^tis  a  vital  intereet  by 
SI^SIS  o^try  in  the  prt,Ject.  T^e 
»"**^f^J^  owneiihlp   ex««adlng   into 
^"^1^^  ?I^S«  a  casualty  of  our 
P«rSe"tSr  STSSIa  and  some  U£ 
•#••  I  "t^^    >,-v«    adooted    dlBlnyeBtment 
«?S;S^«  nS.  cle^etU  takeover  sltua- 
P**^ir  ^ncem  In  Western  Europe  and 
*^f^U  ^^^  umloubtedly  is  height- 
JSlS-tSre^SJ^  world  incl-U^  l;^n 
^^^  The  recent  promulgation  of  Cana- 
tlZ^S^cor^^  takeovers  wUl  not  be 
^^Z  nations  of  the  developing  world. 
^te^^S^eT^l^erlcan  business  sensitivity 
^XTtert  such  as  these  could  go  a  long  way 
SElJS^I^ertattng  tenelon  between  the  for- 
*'^««i^r  and  Latin  American  nations. 
"^n^^^^^-^^ront.  I  do  not  feel  that 

i^^ed^^okenlooper-type  ^f^^" 
!!^t^  they  tacked  on  to  our  bilateral 
2S^  or    multuateral    assistance    pro- 

^my  view,  just  as  the  Hlckenloopw 
iL^lnt  which  affects  our  bilateral  aid 
C^^  at^ffectlve  policy  Instrument  In 
'^^-Ws  with  Latin  America,  I  cannot 
^;Srth"cSSal«  amendment  affecU^ 
^rultllateral  lending  programs  should  be 

"ffy'KAewlng  the  foreign  invest- 
JSS;.  I  remain  concerned  that  there  axe 
SS^  ^many  grey  areas  ^^^^  ,^^i^^ 
!^-«MTion  conttouee  to  lead  to  unneceasary 
S^t  rnHVumes  unnece«ary  leglslaUon. 
^^Le  intensive  discussions  going  forward 
^^  the  rules  of  the  game  as  regards  m- 
n^onal  trade  and  international  monetary 
SS^T^t,  discussions  Of  similar  inten^ 
Sr^  going  forward-and  they  should  be- 
MiSaMs  private  foreign  mveetment  with 
?^s  «cStlon  of  the  Burke-Hartke  bill,  and 
SSilsXy  a  domestic  battle  which  must  be 
fought  and  won  at  home.  »»„,,„„ 

T reiterate  the  suggestion  I  made  Iri  Meidco 
Cltv  approximately  one  year   ago  that   the 
O^te^^S  "tes  and  Latin  America  should  con- 
yenra  high-level  meeting  that  wotUd  look 
toward  the  evolution  of  a  conUnent-wlde  prt- 
^orelgn  inveetment  policy  which  would 
Bafeguard  the  sovereign  rights  of  each  coun- 
STerhaps  such  a  meeting  could  t^^^"^" 
Sssion  a  small  group  of  men,  repr^ntattve 
of  the  western  Hemisphere,  t^oroughlyto  re- 
view this  matter  with  a  view  toward  deAiil^ 
the  role  of  private  foreign  Investment  and 
foreign  capital  and  technological  and  man- 
agartol  Inputs  required  by  Latin  America  ov« 
tL  next  deo«ie.  Review  of  the  «i«l"'^y^°' 
present  institutionai  structures  In  the  privaM 
foelgn  investment  area  could  also  fall  within 
their  mandate.  , 

It  is  my  view  that  a  multilateral  mecha- 
niBn-a  OATT  for  private  Io«>*f\ '^'"^ 
n*nt-to  set  forth  guidelines  o^^J*^*^" 
both  as  to  obligations  and  rights  by  »a^«J« 
and  host  has  never  been  more  essential  if  the 
law  of  the  jungle  is  not  to  take  over  In  private 
foreign  investment  mattere,  with  aU  the  sad 
consequences  this  would  entaU  for  Interna- 
tional and  inter-Amerlcan  relations.  I  wUl 
continue  working  to  promote  these  Ideas. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time  the  time  allotted  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness having  expired,  morning  business 
is  closed.  

MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS.  1973 


The  ACTTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  accordance  with  the  previous 


order  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
HH.  15495,  the  military  procurement 
bUl.  which  the  cleric  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleit  read  the 
bill  by  title  as  follows: 

A  bill  (HJl.  15496)  to  authorlae  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  ISW  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft.  mlssUes,  naval  veoeels, 
tracked  combat  vehicle*,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons,  and  reeearch.  development, 
test  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  authorize  construction  at  certain  In- 
stallations in  connection  with  the  Safeguard 
antlballlstlc  mlssUe  system,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  perwjnnel  strength  for  ea^ 
active  duty  component  and  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mississippi  Is 
recognized. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  floor 
manager  of  the  biU  I  announce  that  we 
are  ready  to  proceed  on  any  amendments. 
We  have  finished  opening  statements  on 
the  bill    The  Senator  from  Maine,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  I  have  spoken.  We  aje 
ready  to  proceed  with  amendments.  The 
parliamentary  situation  is  that  the  mover 
has  to  call  up  his  amendment.  The  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  as  an  adverse  step,  could 
call    up    amendments,    but   I    certainly 
would  not  consider  anytWng  like  that 
now  I  was  hopmg  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  could  be  here  and  we  could  proceed 
to  his  amendment.  I  think  I  shaU  caU 
him  and  suggest  that. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  sure  that,  having  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  leadership  Joins  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  in  ex- 
pressing   the   hope   that  Senators  who 
have  amendments  will  come  to  the  floor 
and  promptly  call  up  their  amendments 
and  debate  them  so  the  Swiate  can  act 
on  them.  We  do  have  a  busy  day  and  a 
long  day,  and  this  is  a  difficult  bill,  and 
there  are  several  amendments  to  it.  In 
the  Interest  of  progress,  I  would  hope 
that  Senators  may  come  to  the  floor  and 
call  up  their  amendments. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  expression  of  sentiments  on  the 
part  of  the  leadership.  They  certainly  ex- 
press the  sentimentfl  of  those  In  man- 
agement of  the  bill.  We  are  not  In  the 
attitude  of  pressing  anyone  unduly,  but 
this  is  the  business  of  the  Senate  under 
special    order.    We    are    ready.    These 
amendments  are  important  and  some  of 
them  involve  compUcated  weaponry.  So 
I  hope  that  we  can  get  into  the  weaponry 
part  and  the  strictly  military  part  of 
this  bill  before  we  take  up  matters  that 
at  least  are  semlextraneous.  This  Mil 
has  been  under  discussion  for  a  year; 
that  Is,  its  broad  outlines  have  been  un- 
der extorsive  hearings  since  January  1 
of  this  year  and  have  received  extensive 
consideration  and  reports  and  testimony. 
I  hope  we  can  settle  the  merits  of  the 
items  that  are  in  contest  within  the 
bin  and  then  we  could  go  to  any  other 
matters  that  are  semi-extraneous,  like 
matters  that  concern  general  policy. 


The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bin  is  open  to  amendment. 


ORDER  I»OR  PERIOD  POR  TRANSAC- 
TION OP  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW,  AND  LAY- 
ING BEFORE  THE  SENATE  OP  HJR. 
15495 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, fcdlowing  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HtroHXS) .  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutfis.  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill,  HJR..  15495. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  CALL  UP  HJR.  13324,  MARI- 
TIME PTT.T.,   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row it  be  in  order,  no  later  than  5  o'clock 
p  m.,  for  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er or  his  designee  to  be  recognized  to  call 
up  the  maritime  biU.  HJl.  13324.  making 
It  the  second  track  item,  suid  that  the 
unfinished  business,  HJl.  15495,  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill,  be  temporarily 
laid  aside,  and  that  it  remain  in  a  t«n- 
porarily  laid  aside  status  until  disposi- 
tion of  the  maritime  bill,  UR.  13324.  or 
until  the  ctoee  of  business  tomorrow, 
whichever  is  the  earlier. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  OP  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  it 
will  be  a  live  Quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Before  caUlng  the  roll  to  ascertain 
the  presence  of  a  quorum,  did  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  de- 
sire to  place  a  limitation  on  the  length  of 
Senators'  speeches  during  morning  busi- 
ness tomorrow? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  thank 

the  Chair. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  3 -minute  limltatiwi 
on  statements  during  morning  business 
tomorrow.  

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pon.  Without  oblection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  please  caU  the  roU. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  caUed 
the  roU,  and  the  foUowlng  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names; 

[No.  310  Leg.) 
Allen  Mansfield  Spong 

Beall  Packwood  Biennis 

Bellmen  Sarte 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Smith 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  qu&rum  of  the  Senate  is  not  pre«- 
ent. 

Mr.  MANSPIEajD.  Mr.  Preeldent,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  AriM  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  directs  the  Sergeant  at 
Arma  to  execute  the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Atken 

AUoU 

.Aiutenon 

Bayb 

Bennett 

Bentcen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Bjrrd. 

Httiry  P  .  Jr. 
Cannon 
CaM 
Chile* 
Cbvircii 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Cr»n»ton 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domlnlck 
Bmatland 
E:rvtn 
Fannin 


I»ong 

Fuibnght 

OoldwAter 

Qravel 

Qrtflln 

Gumey 

Hanien 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HolUngs 

Hruaka 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackaon 

JaylU 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Lod; 

Mas^uaon 

MaShlaa 

McClellan 

M«}ee 

Uclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 


Mondale 
Montoya 
Moaa 

Muakle 

Nelson 

Paatore 

Pearson 

Proimlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott 

3parkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 

wmiams 

young 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  'Mr. 
EAGurroM  > ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
,  Mr.  Eix«HDra) .  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Gambrill).  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovctn)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  <  Mr. 
PxLL)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakks) 
and  the  Senator  from  nUnois  'Mr. 
Pkrct  >  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MnwDT)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravkl;  .  A  quonmi  is  present. 

The  pending  business  is  HJl.  15495. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 


ORDER  FOR  DIVISION  AND  CON- 
TROL OF  TIME  ON  S.  5 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  S.  5,  a  bUl  to  promote  the  public 
welfare,  is  called  up  and  made  the  pend- 
ing business,  there  be  1  hour  on  the  bill 
to  oe  equally  divided  between  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javitb),  1 
hour  on  any  sunendment,  with  one-half 
hour  on  any  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment, debatable  moUon  or  appeal,  the 
timft  on  each  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  mover  of  such  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,   1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iH.R.  15495  >  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1973  for  procurement  of  alrcrsift. 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evalimtlon  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
authorize  construction  at  certain  instal- 
lations in  connection  with  the  Safeguard 
antlballlstic  missile  system,  axid  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

THE    F-1*    AND    r-l6 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  last  fall, 
I  spoke  to  the  Senate,  expressing  my  con- 
cern over  the  confusing  and  contradic- 
tory information  pertaining  to  our  new 
advance  technology  ftghter  siircraft,  the 
Navy  F-14.  At  that  time,  I  stressed  very 
strongly  the  great  problem  of  concur- 
rency that  existed  between  development 
and  production.  I  further  stated  that  the 
Defense  Department,  through  .some  of  Its 
secretaries,  had  also  strongly  expressed 
that  concern.  The  Grumman  Corp.  had 
many  times  during  congressional  testi- 
mony made  reference  to  the  concurrency 
of  development  and  production  as  a  ma- 
jor problem  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Hoiise  Appropriations  Committee  has 
written  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with 
reference  to  the  concurrency  problem 
stating: 

This  (the  oonctirrency  problem)  haa  b«en 
admitted  by  the  Navy  and  by  the  l>0puty 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

In  concluding  ray  remarks,  I  strongly 
suggested  that  no  further  procurement 
money  be  made  available  for  additional 
P-14's  until  the  research  and  develop- 
ment program  was  further  advanced. 

Since  that  time.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
leam  of  some  of  the  many  problems  that 
have  plagued  the  development  of  the  Air 
Force  F-15.  As  many  of  you  know,  this  is 
an  entirely  new  airframe:  a  new  engine, 
a  complete  new  avionic  system,  all  to  be 
developed  and  produced  simultaneously. 
Results  are  proving  this  to  be  a  com- 
pletely ridiculous  attempt.  Only  three  of 
the  34  manned  fighter  bomber  weapons 
systems  developed  in  this  country  since 
the  Korean  war  that  had  similar  simul- 
taneous developments  ever  reached  full 
production  without  very  major  and  sig- 
nificant problems.  The  P-15  progress  to 
date  completely  substantiates  all  of  this. 

I  am  advised  that  the  wind  tunnel  test- 
ing, conducted  by  NASA,  shows  that  the 
aircraft  is  spin  prone.  For  further  infor- 
mation, actual  flight  test  data  must  be 
made  available.  There  is  a  speed  brake, 
a  very  lsu"ge  door  that  raises  vertically 


Immediately  behind  the  cockpit,  and  cre- 
ates airflow  disturbances  over  both  ver- 
tical fins.  I  am  told  that  the  very  narrow 
main  landing  gear  has  crosswlnd  prob- 
lems, requiring  test  pilots  to  obtain  spe- 
clal  training  In  similar  landing  gear  air- 
craft. This,  I  am  also  advised,  is  highly 
unusual.  I  am  further  advised  that  be- 
cause of  the  positioning  of  the  M-61  gun, 
its  firing  will  produce  radical  yawing  of 
the  aircraft.  As  you  may  be  aware,  the 
F-15  has  not  yet  been  flown,  but  since  its 
initial  tests,  the  F-15  has  had  consider- 
able difficulty  with  stability  and  flutter 
problems  and  it  is  expected  these  will  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  time  to  resolve.  I 
am  not,  as  sill  of  you  well  know,  an  aero- 
nautical engineer,  competent  of  judging 
the  effects  of  some  of  these  problems; 
but  in  seeking  advice  from  those  who  do 
seem  to  have  competence,  I  am  advised 
that  these  are  of  serious  concern. 

The  advance  technology  engine— 
which,  by  the  way.  is  also  scheduled  for 
the  F-14-B,  the  sdrcraft  the  Navy  really 
wants — was  originally  planned  for  pro- 
duction last  year  and  only  a  limited 
quantity  of  this  original  design  will  be 
built,  and  then  only  to  permit  early  flight 
tests  of  the  F-15  to  proceed.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  these  engines  have  seri- 
ous deficiencies  in  thrust  and  fuel  ecc»i- 
omy  and  have  been  plagued  with  an  un- 
usually high  number  of  failures — at  least 
five  since  March  of  this  year.  I  under- 
stand that  an  alternate  design  is  being 
tested  and,  if  successful,  will  go  into  pro- 
duction for  the  P-15. 1  am  advised,  how- 
ever, that,  at  the  very  earliest,  this  en- 
gine will  not  be  ready  for  production  re- 
lease imtil  late  spring  or  midsummer  of 
1973.  Quite  obviously  then,  no  further 
production  of  P-15  aircrsift  should  be 
permitted  until  the  esu-ly  flight  tests  have 
been  conducted,  including  sufficient  en- 
gine testing  of  the  production  versions, 
with  sufficient  justification  In  both  cate- 
gories that  warrtuit  the  procurement  of 
production  aircraft. 

Although  this  F-15  information  is  no 
great  secret  in  the  Pentagon,  and  I  am 
sure  within  this  administration,  I  was 
unable  to  understand  why  very  little  of 
this  appeared  in  testimony  before  the 
Congress :  nor  do  we  read  or  hear  through 
the  news  media  of  any  of  the  F-15  prob- 
lems. I  listened  to  our  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Mr.  Laird,  on  the  Today  program 
last  Thursday.  July  20,  and  only  at  that 
time  began  to  realize  the  full  Impact  of 
intrigue  that  existed  with  respect  to  the 
F-15.  Secntary  Laird  stated,  in  effect, 
that  his  chief  Interest  lay  with  the  F-15, 
because  it  was  the  first  major,  new  pro- 
curement contract  entered  into  while  he 
was  Secretary.  He  stated  he  inherited  the 
F-14,  the  C5-A,  and  the  F-1 11  contracts 
from  Defense  Secretaries  McNamara  and 
Clifford  and  Presidents  Johnson  and 
Kennedy.  He  further  stated  he  was  quite 
anxious  for  the  F-15  to  go  forward  and 
that  his  Department  had  better  cost  esti- 
mates on  the  F-15;  and  that  the  project 
was  moving  fcffward  very  well.  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  Secretary  can  be  all 
that  poorly  informed  and  If  I  can  aasume 
this  to  be  true,  I  hesitate  then  to  ac- 
cept the  alternative.  I  realize  in  our  sys- 
tem of  a  democratic  form  of  government, 
some  decisions  must  of  necessity  be 
weighted  by  political  consideratlona,  but 
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T  ..uld  hope  this  would  not  be  true  when 
i^SS  of  such  great  importance  as  the 
SJJTcrf  5ii.  country  to  defend  itself 

"'iS'^l^lf  is  considerably  behind  sched- 
J^lost  two  aircraft  during  flight 
SinTand  has  yet  to  have  our  mili- 
SfSfaluate  the  complex  avionics  and 
^control  system.  Quite  obviously,  here 
J!!to  we  need  research  and  development. 
S^SSctlon.  Nevertheless,  the  Navy 
f aSS  for  48  additional  aircraft  in 
^^S^ar  1973.  even  though  W  air- 
?St  have  as  of  now,  been  ordered  and 
2i  be  deUvered.  With  the  problems 
Z,  toown  to  exist  with  the  advance 
SnoSy  engine,  for  both  P-15  and 
?7Zb  t^ere  is  even  further  justlflca- 
L  to' prevent  additional  procurement 
qJ^vT  ^tU  more  satisfactory  answers 

"J^sllj^tt^gly  recommending  that  in 
{wjai  year  1973,  no  money  be  provided  by 
the  congress  for  procurement  of  F-14 
and  p-15  aircraft.  I  do  not  beUeve  this 
wiu  impose  any  signiflcant  delay  upon 
the  programs  since  the  production  sched- 
uling for  each  aircraft  is  known  to  be 
coBiderably  below  target. 

In  brief,  I  am  strongly  recommending 
that  no  money  be  provided  for  produc- 
tion purposes  of  aircraft  whose  value  is 
still  a  question  mark.  I  am  hopeful  that 
further  research  and  development  wiU 
prove  both  aircraft  to  be  highly  satis- 
factory; but  until  we  have  that  Informa- 
tiai,  I  would  propose  that  research  and 
de«l<H>ment  be  the  only  avenues  where 
money  may  be  well  spent  at  the  present 
time  with  respect  to  these  two  programs. 
I  believe  we  can  reduce  the  defense  budg- 
et by  approximately  $1  billion  through 
this  acti(».  We  will  in  no  way  have 
hanaed  the  defense  position  of  our  coim- 
try  since  the  delays  have  already  been 
Imposed  by  unforeseen  problems  in  at- 
tempts to  produce  both  aircraft. 

AMXNDMKNT    NO.    1S3T 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  on  the  pend- 
jig  legislation  which  I  would  like  to  ask 
to  have  the  clerk  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecUoo,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  1337)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  23,  after  line  6  add  tb«  following 
ntwieetlon: 

Sk.  606.  It  la  the  senae  of  the  (Tongresa 
that  the  claeslflcatlon  impoaed  on  certain 
Information  reported  to  the  Oongreas  Is  im- 
aeoeasary  and  that  puWlo  dlaeloeure  thereof 
wtmld  not  be  harmful  to  the  national  defense 
or  forttgn  relations  of  th«  United  State*.  Ac- 
oorttogiy,  the  President  sbaU.  within  thirty 
<iays  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thla  Act. 
talM  such  stepe  ae  may  be  neoesaary  to  re- 
QK>T«  the  security  daaslflcation  frotxi.  and 
puhUdy  dlfldoee  (l)  the  number  of  aerial 
»ttaA  sorties  conducted  each  calendar 
aionth  after  December  31,  1W4,  through  the 
end  of  the  calendar  month  Immediately  prior 
to  Xb»  month  In  whl(^  this  Act  is  enacted  by 
Uoltad  States  aircraft  against  targets  In  each 
ot  tht  following  countries:  the  Bepubllc  o< 


Vietnam,  the  liemooratlc  Bepublio  of  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  Cambodia,  asd  Thailand,  and 
(2)  the  tonnage  of  munitions  expendad  in 
each  such  country  in  each  such  calendar 
month.  Beginning  on  tha  tanth  day  of  the 
calendar  month  following  the  month  in 
which  this  Act  U  enacted,  and  not  latsr 
thm  the  tenth  di^  of  each  calendar  month 
thewaXter.  the  President  thaU  pubUoly  dls- 
cloee  ( 1 )  the  number  of  aarlal  attack  sorties 
conducted  by  United  States  aircraft  during 
the  preceding  calenrtar  month  In  each  of  the 
oountrlee  named  above,  and  (3)  the  ton- 
nage of  munitions  expended  la  each  such 
country  In  each  suoh  calendar  month. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
v,-iU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
it  is  my  understanding,  after  discussing 
the  amesidment  with  the  distinguished 
mover  thereof  and  the  distinguished 
managw  of  the  bill,  that  an  agreement 
limiting  time  on  this  amendment  to  1 
hour  would  be  agreeable. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on  this 
tjnendment  of  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  distinguished  mover 
ol  the  amendment  (Mr.  Hxjghxs)  and 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 

I  Mr.  Stinnis)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 

Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
rr.yself  such  ^^tha  as  I  need  for  an  open- 
ing statement. 

Mr.  President,  several  weeks  a«o  I  in- 
troduced as  a  separate  bill  S.  3729,  the 
Air  War  Disclosure  Act.  Since  the  ijend- 
ing  defense  authorization  bill  deals 
directly  with  the  subject  matter  of  this 
legislation,  I  believe  that  now  is  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  consider  what  informa- 
tion about  our  military  activities  should 
be  r"*^**  available  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. Therefore.  I  am  offering  the  sub- 
stance of  that  bill  as  an  amendment. 

Now  that  the  major  U.S.  military  ac- 
tivity in  Indochina  is  an  air  war,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  American  people  deserve 
to  be  f uUy  informed  as  to  its  nature  and 
extent.  Instead  of  incomplete  dribbles  of 
data,  they  need  regiilar  reports. 

The  old  ystfdstlck  erf  UJ3.  troop  strength 
ir  Vietnam  is  no  longer  meaningful,  for 
there  are  now  nearly  twice  as  many 
Americans  fighting  the  war  from  outside 
Vietnam  as  frwn  Inside.  The  number  of 
Americans  launching  attadca  from  off- 
shore has  been  more  than  doubled  since 
January;  the  number  of  Americans  in 
Thailand  has  increased  by  50  percent, 
including  some  units  transferred  direct- 
ly from  bases  In  Vietnam. 

Nor  is  the  weekly  death  toU  any  longer 
an  appropriate  measure  of  the  severity  of 
the  air  vrvr,  despite  the  fact  that  during 
the  past  3  months  one  American  has  been 
killed  each  day,  on  the  average,  and  one 
more  American  has  been  added  to  the 
list  of  those  missing  in  action. 

A  better  measure  of  the  air  war  is  that, 
during  the  same  period,  one  American 
has  been  captured  every  3  days.  And  the 


eeOmated  cost  of  the  planes  and  heU- 
copters  lost  is  $538  million. 

These  indicators  are  useful  and  already 
available,  but  I  believe  that  we  need  a 
new,  regular,  and  consistent  jardstlck 
in  order  to  measure  how  much  the  war  is 
escalating  or,  if  we  ever  reverse  the  trend. 
how  much  it  is  winding  down. 

At  the  present  time,  the  only  unclassi- 
fied information  on  the  air  war  consists 
of  monthly  figures  on  U.S.  air  sorties  in- 
side South  Vietnam.  Monthly  bomb  ton- 
nages for  all  of  Indochina  are  available 
only  after  persistent  calls  to  the  Pen- 
tagon, rather  than  from  periodic  news 
releases. 

These  figures  are  hardly  adequate.  Ac- 
cording to  the  recent  "Staff  Report  on 
Vietnam,"  prepared  for  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  only  8  percent  of  U.S. 
air  sOTties  are  now  flown  in  South  Viet- 
nam. In  other  words,  the  hulk  of  the  air 
war — 92  percent — Is  conducted  within 
the  shrouds  of  secrecy. 

The  American  people  do  not  know  how 
often  or  how  heavily  we  are  bombing 
Laos.  Cambodia,  and  North  Vietnam. 
These  sortie  and  tonnage  figures  are  pro- 
vided to  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
but  are  labeled  "secret."  And  despite  the 
passage  of  time  said  the  revelations  of 
documents  cm  the  Vietnam  war.  we  still 
have  not  been  told  the  sortie  and  tonnage 
figures,  by  country,  for  the  early  yesos  of 
this  conflict. 

I  find  it  inconsistent  and  beyond  ex- 
planation that  the  Defense  Department 
can  declassify  the  total  sortie  Q«ures  by 
country  for  1970  and  1971  and  yet  refuse 
my  requests  to  declassify  the  monthly 
and  yearly  figures  for  previous  years.  Yet 
that  is  what  happened  with  another  staff 
report  for  the  Foreign  Relati(Kis  Com- 
mittee, this  one  on  Thailand,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia. 

When  I  pointed  out  this  inconsistency 
and  repeated  my  request  for  declassifica- 
tion. Assistant  Secretary  Doolin  wrote 
back: 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  unolaasifled 
Department  of  Defense  records  of  Southeast 
Asia  tactical  air  sorties,  other  than  those 
which  were  finally  approved  for  publication 
m  the  Senate  !»orelgn  Relations  Oommlttee 
Report. 


This  was  (xily  the  most  recent  ex- 
change in  a  continuing  effort  I  have 
made  to  get  the  facts  about  this  war  be- 
fore the  American  people. 

In  hearings  several  months  ago  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  asked 
the  Defense  Department;  Since  enemy 
intelligence  is  assumed  to  know  the  level 
of  boo^Jlng,  what  reastm  is  there  for  con- 
tinuing to  keep  these  figures  classified? 

The  official  answer  was: 

The  en«ny  may  be  developing  precise  data 
conoemlng  our  air  actlTlty  In  SKA  through 
h.13  own  system.  But  pubUc  release  of  such 
information  would  tend  only  to  fill  the  gaps 
and  eliminate  errors  In  the  enemy's  system 
and  we  do  not  brtleve  It  prudent  to  provide 
cooflrmatlon  and  validation  to  the  enemy. 
This  p<M.lcy  applies  as  well  to  after-the-fact 
dlaoussloDs  of  spectfic  numbers  of  alrcmft. 
sortie  rates  In  speetflc  target  areas,  and  other 
specific  or  air  tactics.  The  dlsoloaurc  of  thU 
detailed  information  would  enable  the  enemy 
to  oonflno.  trexids.  patterns  and  capahlUiiea 
and  would  greatly  aid  enemy  air  defense 
planners. 
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I  find  that  answer  difficult  to  accept, 
Mr  President.  Lrfornuttion  mi  years 
prior  to  1912  certainly  can  have  no  bear- 
ing on  enemy  air  defwise  planners  now. 
And  as  for  current  data  I  wonder  If  the 
dally  announcements  out  of  Saigon — 
such  as  "350  missions  yesterday  against 
targets  in  North  Vietnam  Just  above  the 
DMZ"  or  "20  B-52  missions  near  Kon- 
tum"— might  not  be  far  more  valuable 
to  the  other  side  than  monthly  figures 
for  each  country.  The  trouble  with  the 
dally  flgtires  Is  that  they  are  not  com- 
prehensive or  complete.  Only  monthly 
flgures  would  provide  the  necessary  yard- 
stick without  jeopardizing  the  men  In- 
volved in  these  activities. 

I  would  have  preferred  that  this  mat- 
ter of  declassification  be  settled  with- 
out resort  to  legislation.  But  after  weeks 
of  letters,  questions,  and  phone  calls 
from  my  staff,  the  Defense  Department 
remains  unmoved. 

No  issue  of  executive  privilege  Is  In- 
volved here,  since  the  information  In 
question  Is  already  furnished  to  the 
Congress.  But  until  we  strip  away  the 
"secret"  label,  we  cannot  discuss  the 
significance  of  these  figures  and  what 
they  reveal. 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  people  need 
to  know  by  how  much  the  war  is  esca- 
lating or  winding  down.  Monthly  figures 
are  necessary  If  we  are  to  measure,  for 
eouLmple,  this  year's  response  to  the  dry 
season  offensive  compared  with  previous 
years  The  figures  are  also  useful  if  we 
are  to  check  the  level  of  bombing  along 
the  trails  against  the  level  of  Infiltration. 
Breakdowns  by  coimtry  are  necessary 
If  we  are  to  judge  whether  existing  leg- 
islative restrictions  on  U.S.  involvement 
and  commitments  are  being  observed. 

What  I  propoee.  Mr.  President.  Is  an 
amendment  declaring  that  certain  in- 
formation now  given  the  Congress  is 
unnecessarily  classified  and  that  public 
disclosure  would  not  be  harmful  to  the 
national  defense  or  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States.  This  measure  would 
then  direct  the  President  to  remove  the 
security  classification  from  this  Infor- 
mation back  through  1965  and  to  begin 
regular  monthly  disclosure  of  the  num- 
ber of  aerial  combat  sorties  conducted 
by  the  VS.  aircraft  against  targets  in 
North  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam,  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  Thailand,  as  well  as  the 
tonnage  of  munitions  expended  In  each 

country.  .^     ^ 

I  Include  Thailand.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  we  win  not  be  guilty  of  an  over- 
sight— or  kept  in  the  dark  about  a  new 
war— If  the  current  insurgency  tn  that 
nation  should  ever  prompt  combat  air 
Involvement  by  American  forces. 

In  order  to  provide  a  time  lag  neces- 
sary to  Insure  that  no  tactical  benefit 
will  accrue  to  our  opponents,  the  law 
would  provide  that  figures  need  not  be 
released  until  10  days  following  the  end 
of  each  month. 

I  recognise.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
figures  which  would  be  required  under 
this  amendment  would  not  tell  us  all  we 
really  vnmt  to  know.  They  would  not 
tell  us  whether  some  of  the  strikes  are 
unauthorized,  nor  whether  dams  and 
dikes  are  actually  being  bombed,  nor 
whether  the  targets  struck  are  military 
rather  than  civilian. 


But  if  we  are  to  have  a  yardstick  by 
which  to  measxire  this  war,  these  figures 
must  be  open  to  public  scrutiny  and  de- 
bate. TT"'t^>«^  of  partial  leaks  or  unau- 
thorized disclosures  of  such  classified 
Information.  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
can  legislate  a  determination  that  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  these  factf  is  not  harm- 
ful to — smd  on  the  contrary  is  necessary 
lor — the  American  national  Interest 
and  OLu:  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use  In  re- 
sponse to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

This  amendment  is  based  on  the  bill 
cS.  3729)  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  on  June  20.  1972.  We  re- 
ferred that  bill  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
evaluation  from  their  viewpoint,  which  Is 
customarily  one  of  the  first  steps  we  take, 
and  we  have  not  had  a  response  from 
either  of  them  yet. 

Mr.  President,  this  \s  an  Important 
matter,  I  have  not  made  any  final  con- 
clusion myself  as  to  what  should  be 
done  about  the  points  the  Senator  has 
raised.  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  go 
into  his  bill  except  through  listening  to 
his  discussion  here,  and  giving  a  little 
attention  to  the  matter  when  It  was  filed 
as  an  amendment  to  the  bill.  It  is  highly 
important  from  this  standpoint:  There 
should  be  a  report  from  time  to  time 
about  these  activities,  and  the  commit- 
tee does  receive  such  reports  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  membership  of  Con- 
gress. The  Senator's  bill,  however,  goes 
further  than  that  and  makes  it  manda- 
tory that  we  have  periodic  reports, 
which  would  considerably  box  tn  the  pe- 
partment  of  Defense  and  leave  them 
little  discretion  within  that  field  for 
mftifing  determinations  as  to  what  might 
be  advantageous  to  the  enemy. 

That  is  a  prerogative  and  a  respon- 
sibility, of  course,  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  wants  to  stay  within 
bounds  on  that  principle  of  government 
as  well  as  the  practical  side,  and  every- 
thing that  goes  with  It. 

A5  I  say,  I  have  not  reached  any  final 
conclusion  of  my  own  as  to  how  much 
further  we  should  go  beyond  the  present 
situation,  but  I  would  like  to  see  the  mat- 
ter explored  further.  We  are  dealing  with 
matters  now  which  are  related  in  a  de- 
gree, and  a  substantial  degree,  to  the 
matter  of  these  raids,  and  I  think  the 
development  of  those  matters  will  shed 
additional   light  upon   this  subject.   My 
idea  would  be  that  the  best  way  to  get 
at  the  matter  is  to  see  what  additional 
light  we  may  get  from  the  related  issues 
that  the  committee  is  now  pursuing,  and 
then,  if  the  Senator  from  Iowa  or  the 
members  of  the  committee  thought  that 
there  should  be  further  hearings  to  ex- 
plore this  question  and  how  far  we  should 
go.    As   chairm«ui   of   the   committee   I 
gladly  state  that  we  would  provide  such 
hearings  within   all  reasonable  boimda 
to  further  develop  Just  what  the  facts 
axe.  It  would  be  my  purpose,  then,  for 
the  committee  to  take  those  developed 
tacta  and  try  to  make  a  sound  judgment. 


whichever  way  it  might  go,  which.  «( 
couzae,  I  do  not  know.  Then  wa  mm 
have  the  whole  mattar  deveUqiad  tor  tha 

Information  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  that  would  be  a  better  eoune.i 
think  that  would  be  the  better  couxm  t» 
piirsue  here  to  get  to  the  real  merits  ot 
the  problem  and  offer  better  praepeou 
for  recommending  sound  leglslatlan  on 
the  subject. 

I  know  the  Senator's  great  Interest  )n 
the  matter.  Furthermore,  he  has  made 
a  great  contribution  In  this  field,  and  I 
commend  him  for  it.  I  know  him  wan 
enough  to  know  he  is  going  to  pursue  it 
further.  I  have  stated  my  position  as  I 
see  the  matter,  and  would  be  glad  to 
hear  the  Senator's  reaction. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Presldsit,  if  tin 
Senator  will  yield,  I  am  hi^py  to  stiti 
that  this  particulsu:  amendment,  ai  hi 
has  properly  stated,  is  the  essence  of  tic 
bill,  S.  3729,  which,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com* 
mittee  indicated,  I  introduced  en  or 
about  Jime  20. 

I  have  been  well  aware  of  the  burdeni 
that  the  chairman,  the  committee,  and 
its  subcommittees  have  been  undergatng, 
with  hearings  every  day,  still  going  (m, 
in  matters  that  it  is  essential  to  brloi 
before  the  Senate  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  discussion  witli  the  chalrmaa  ot 
the  committee  about  this  amendment^  I 
Indicated  to  him  that  my  preference  wm 
to  have  hearings  and  have  the  matte 
considered  as  a  bill,  rather  than  take  It 
up  on  the  fioor  as  an  amendment  to  \U» 
particular  piece  of  legislation,  I  agrM 
that  there  are  matters  Involved  whWj 
should  be  heard  clearly  and  fairly  on 
both  sides  before  any  final  conclustau 
are  reached,  and  that  the  best  way  to 
make  determination  of  the  matter  woBld 
be  through  the  process  of  such  hearing!. 
If  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Servlcei 
Committee  is  prepared  to  give  me  some 
assurance  that  as  soon  as  it  Is  reason- 
ably possible  to  conduct  such  hearlngs- 
and  I  say  reasonably  possible  because  I 
have  no  intention  of  being  uru^asonabk, 
with  the  schedule  that  I  know  the  com- 
mittee has  ahead  of  it — then  I  would  be 
willing  to  consider  the  possibility  of  with- 
drawing the  amendment  at  this  time, 
with  those  assurances. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  very 
reasonable,  I  think,  in  his  position  about 
this  matter.  I  know  he  wants  to  get  Into 
it  in  depth  and  on  the  merits,  whicb.  I 
think,  will  certainly  have  to  be  done  be- 
fore the  membership  of  the  Senate  could 
intelligently  pass  on  the  matter  cm  the 
Senate  floor. 

I  restate  my  intention,  in  cormectlon 
with  the  matters  now  under  considera- 
tion by  the  committee  that  do  relate  to 
the  same  general  subject  matter,  wtth 
which  the  Senator  Is  familiar,  that  wh« 
we  get  further  along  toward  dl«x)sing<i' 
those,  we  will  then  move  Into  this  area 
of  having  such  additional  hearings  oa 
the  subject  matter  he  has  in  mind  as  nw 
be  considered  desirable,  reasonable,  and 
necessary.  Then  the  committee  will  h»w 
the  facts  and  may  proceed  as  it  sees  fit 
on  prospective  legislation. 

I  will  go  as  far  with  that  as  I  ctt. 
consistent  with  the  circumstances  the 
Senator  has  mentioned.  I  would  not  want 
to  name  a  date  now,  but  there  will  oer- 
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jj^lnly  be  no  dragging  of  the  feet,  as  we 
iMtt  that  term.  ,     _ 

Mr  HUGHES.  The  Senator  from  Iowa. 
Mr  President,  \&  not  asking  the  distln- 
Jutobed  chairman  to  name  a  date,  and 
?Ma  more  than  wUUng  to  accept,  under 
Uie  circumstances,  his  assurance  that, 
u  soon  as  it  is  reasonably  feasible,  this 
matter  will  be  gone  into;  that  is.  the 
^ect  matter  of  S.  3729,  which  is  still 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Armed 

^rSo^d  Uke  to  point  out.  Mr.  President, 
before  withdrawing  the  amendment  un- 
der these  circumstances— and  I  am  will- 
ing to  withdraw  it  with  these  assurances 
ol  the  chairman— that  I  do  not  believe 
this  particular  piece  of  legtslauon  risks 
at  all  in  any  way  the  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  but  these  mat- 
ters will  be  brought  out  fully  in  hearings 
before  the  committee,  and  those  who 
oppose  the  legislation  will  then  have  the 
opportunity  to  state  why  in  full  hear- 
ings, as  well  as  those  who  support  it.  and 
the  reasons  for  it. 

So.  Mr.  President,  under  those  circum- 
stances, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
say  one  additional  word,  I  think  the 
Senator  has  adopted  the  better  course 
and  the  wiser  course  here  with  reference 
to  this  problem  and  this  matter  of  leg- 
islation. I  wanted  to  mention  further 
that  our  committee  does  have  briefings 
every  Tuesday  morning  by  competent 
military  authorities  with  reference  to  the 
developments  in  the  war  during  the  pre- 
ceding week. 

Since  we  returned  from  the  recess,  we 
have  had  hearings  each  day.  as  the  Sen- 
ator pointed  out,  including  Tuesday  of 
last  week  and  today.  Tuesday  of  this 
week.  But  we  will  resume  the  weekly 
hearings  next  Tuesday  morning,  in  the 
regular  committee  room.  That  is  for  the 
information  of  the  Senator  or  anyone 
else  who  is  interested. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  state 
again  the  attitude  of  those  who  are  han- 
dling the  bill.  We  are  ready  to  take 
amendments  as  they  come.  We  urge  Sen- 
ators— and  I  state  this  for  the  Record — 
to  get  at  the  amendments  now  that  go  to 
the  merits  of  the  major  items  that  are  al- 
ready in  the  bill  and  to  defer  extraneous 
matters  to  a  later  date.  I  am  thinking 
in  terms  that  perhaps  we  are  going  to 
get  into  some  of  these  major  matters — 
one  tomorrow  and  one  the  next  day.  al- 
though there  have  been  no  final  agree- 
ments so  far.  We  are  ready  to  consider 
any  additional  amendments,  and  I 
would  appreciate  a  chance  to  confer 
with  any  Senator  who  wishes  to  bring 
up  one. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
Chair  also  is  ready  for  additional  amend- 
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ments.  Otherwise,  we  will  go  to  third 
reading. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  time  will  come 
when  we  will  have  to  ask  for  third  read- 
ing, unless  there  is  more  willingness  to 
present  amendments. 

With  reference  to  the  two  major 
amendments  I  have  mentioned,  I  asked 
that  one  of  them  be  put  off  until  tomor- 
row, anyway,  and  on  the  second  one  I 
have  been  negotiating  for  something  on 
Thursday. 

1  appreciate  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
coming  here  and  giving  such  complete 
attention  to  this  amendment  this  morn- 
ing It  helped  the  situation  considerably. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
Yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HIGHWAY  EMERGENCY  RELIEF 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  H.R. 
15950.  that  the  bill  be  read  a  first  and 
second  time  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
has  not  received  the  bill  from  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  Chair.  I  was  under  the  mis- 
understanding that  the  bill  was  at  the 
desk. 

Mr   President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  withdraw  that? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  withdraw  my  suggestion  of  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inqtiire  of  the  Presiding  Officer  if  S.  2945 
has  been  reported  back  from  the  House 
with  an  amendment  thereto? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  bill  is  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  state 
to  the  leadership  that  that  is  a  small  bill. 
It  is  a  Senate  bill  which  went  to  the 
House  and  was  amended.  The  amend- 
ment seems  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
matter  has  been  cleared  with  the  leader- 
ship. If  we  take  that  measure  up  we 
might  pass  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 


message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  2945. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BKNTSKif)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amMidment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  2945)  to  ammd  titie 
10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit 
the  appointment  by  the  President  of 
certain  additional  persons  to  the  service 
academies  which  was  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  Insert: 

That  Utle  10  of  the  tJiiltad  States  Code  la 
amended  as  follows: 

(11  Section  4342(a)  il)  is  amended  by 
atrtltlng  out  "iO"  and  InBertlng  in  place 
thereof  "66"  and  by  striking  out  "service."  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and  by  inserting 
In  place  thereof  "service,  sonB  ol  members 
who  are  in  a  'mlsBlng  status'  ae  defined  in 
secUon  661(2)  of  title  37.  and  sons  of  civilian 
employees  who  are  In  missing  status"  as 
defined  In  section  5561(51  of  title  6." 

(2)  Section  6954(a)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "40"  and  inserting  In  place 
thereof  "66"  and  by  striking  out  "service, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and  by 
Inserting  In  place  thereof  "service,  sons  ol 
members  who  are  in  a  •missing  status'  as  de- 
fined In  section  551  ( 2 )  of  title  37.  and  sons  of 
clvUian  employees  who  are  in  'missing  statue' 
as  defined  in  section  5661(5)  of  title  5.  " 

(3)  Section  9842(a)  (II  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '•40"  and  inserting  tn  place 
thereof  "65  "  and  by  striking  out  "service.'  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and  by  inserting 
in  place  thereof  "service,  sons  of  members 
who  are  In  a  'missing  status'  as  defined  in 
section  551  (2)  of  title  37,  and  sons  of  civilian 
employees  who  are  tn  'missing  status'  as 
defined  in  section  5661(6)  of  title  5  " 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  17.  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  bill  S.  2945,  to  amend  tltie  10 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit  the 
appointment  by  the  President  of  certain 
additional  persons  to  the  service  acad- 
emies, with  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  The  bill  as  originally 
passed  by  the  Senate  made  eli<7ible  for 
competitive  Presidential  appointment  to 
the  three  service  academies  the  sons  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are 
prisoners  of  war  in  Vietnam  or  who  are 
otherwise  m  a  missing  status  as  pres- 
ently defined  by  law.  The  amendment  of 
the  House  Includes  for  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation,  sons  of  civilian  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government  who  are  in  a 
missing  status  or  prisoners  of  war. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  at 
the  present  time  there  are  10  full-time 
civilian  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment who  are  prisoners  of  war  or  who 
are  otherwise  in  a  mi.sfiing  status.  I  see 
no  objection  to  their  inclusion  in  this 
bill,  and  I  have  conferred  with  Senator 
SMrra.  the  ranking  minority  member,  on 
this  matter.  The  Department  of  Defense 
supports  the  purposes  of  the  bill  as 
amended. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  ol  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CERTAIN  PER- 
SONS TO  THE  SERVICE  ACAD- 
EMIES 

Mr.   STENNIS.  Mr.  President.   I  ask 
the  Chair  to  li^  before  the  Senate  a 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS.   1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bin  iH.R.  15495)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1973  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,   tracked  combat 
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vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapona, 
and  lesearch.  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
authorize  construction  at  certain  instal- 
lations in  connection  with  the  Safeguard 
antiballistlc  missile  system,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of 
the  selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open   to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  cail  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  the  Senator 
withhold  his  request? 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  withhold  mj'  request 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  was  interrupted.  As  I 
understand  under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  2'2  hours  was  the  time  al- 
lotted to  each  side.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  The  Senator 
IS  correct. 

Mr.  STEI^NIS,  On  the  amendment  he 
gave  by  number. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  if  I  may 
express  thanks  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
for  his  fine  attitude  and  his  cooperation 
in  getting  ready  and  speeding  along  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
able  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the 
able  Senator  from  Ohio. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEME^ 
TO  LIMIT  TIME  ON  SAXBE  AMEND- 
MENT 1336  AND  FOR  THE  AMEND- 
MENT TO  BE  ^L\DE  THE  PENDING 
QUESTION  TOMORROW 
Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  amendment  No.  1336.  to  be  pro- 
posed  bv   Mr.   SAXBE   to  H.R.    15495    is 
made  the  pending  question  before  the 
Senate  there  be  a  Ume  limitauon  on  that 
amendment  of  5  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  distinguished  mover  of 
the  amendment   <Mr.  Saxbe>.  arid  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bUl  (Mr. 

Stennis  * 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  and  the  distinguished 
mover  of  the  amendment  with  respect 
to  time  on  any  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment Would  they  be  agreeable  to  Umit- 
ing  time  on  such  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
divided  between  the  mover  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  basic  amendment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Suppose  we  make  that 

1  hour.  ^^  ^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Is  that  agree- 
able to  the  Senator  from  Ohio? 
Mr.  SAXBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
any  amendment  to  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Saxbe,  debatable  motion,  or  appeal 
In  relation  thereto  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
to  be  divided  between  the  mover  of  such 
and  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
amendment,  unless  the  author  of  the 
amendment  is  in  favor  of  such,  in  which 
event  the  time  be  under  the  control  of 

Mr.  STENNIS. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  amendment  No.  1336  by  Mr 
Saxbe  be  made  the  pending  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


ing  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bill  in  whidi 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  is  re- 
quested : 

H.R.  13366.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pa;, 
ment  of  losses  incitrred  by  domestic  gro\i«n 
manufacturers,  packers,  and  dlstrlbutora  m 
a  result  of  the  barring  of  the  use  of  cyclv 
mates  after  extensive  Inventories  contalatoj 
such  substances  had  been  prepared  or  packad 
or  packaging,  labeling,  and  other  materUUi 
had  been  prepared  In  good  faith  reliance  on 
the  conflrmed  ofHclal  listing  of  cyclamates  tg 
generally  recogniaed  as  safe  for  use  in  food 
under  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Coometlc 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H,R  15950  An  act  to  amend  section  125  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  high- 
way emergency  relief  to  authorize  additional 
appropnatlons  necessary  as  a  result  of  n> 
cent   floods   and   other   disasters;    and 

H.R.  15951.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Seae- 
tary  of  the  Army  to  undertake  a  nauonti 
program  of  inspection  of  dams. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  H.R.  15690.  M.AKING  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF   AGRICULTURE.    1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  with 
reference  to  the  time  agreement  previ- 
ously entered  on  the  bill  H.R.  15690,  a 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  time  on  the 
bill  be  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming <  Mr.  McGee  ' ,  manager  of  the  bill, 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  Republi- 
can member  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Department  of  Agriculture  Appropria- 
tions I  Mr  Hruska'.  that  time  on  any 
amendment  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  such  and  Mr.  McGee;  that 
time  on  any  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment be  divided  beti'een  the  mover  of 
such  and  the  author  of  the  basic  amend- 
ment, except  In  Instances  in  which  the 
author  of  the  amendment  favors  it,  in 
which  case  time  in  opposition  thereto 
be  in  control  of  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 
on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal  in 
relation  to  the  bill  be  divided  between 
the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  1  PJi^. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  1  o'clock  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
12:39  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  untU 
1  p.m. 

Whereupon,  at  1  pjn.  the  Senate  re- 
assembled, when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  OfiQcer  i  Mr.  Bentson  ) . 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  tiie 
Speaker  had  afBxed  his  signature  to  the 
bill  (S.  11521  to  facilitate  the  preserva- 
tion of  historic  monuments,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  iHJl.  13366)  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  losses  incurred  by  do- 
mestic growers,  manufacturers,  packers, 
and  distributors  as  a  result  of  the  barring 
of  the  use  of  cyclamates  after  extensive 
inventories  containing  such  substances 
had  been  prepared  or  packed  or  packag- 
ing, labeling,  and  other  materials  had 
been  prepared  in  good  faith  reliance  on 
the  confirmed  official  listing  of  cycla- 
mates as  generally  recognized  as  safe 
for  use  in  food  under  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


MESSAGE   FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 


MILITARY    PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS.    1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  *H.R.  15495'  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1973  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
to  authorize  construction  at  certain  in- 
stallations in  connection  with  the  Safe- 
guard antibaUistic  missile  system,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  of  the  selected  Reserve  of  each  Re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

ORnER    FOB    LIMITATION    AND    CONTROL    OF  TOO 
ON   AMENDMENT   NO.    134  3 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  such  time  as  amendment  No.  1348,  to 
be  proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  iMr.  Bentseni  to  the  un- 
finished business  H.R.  15495.  is  caUedup 
and  made  the  pending  question  before 
the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


ttni*  thereon  be  limited  to  7  hours,  to  be 
g-uftlly  divided  between  and  controiled 
hv  the  distmgtiished  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment <Mr.  Bentskn)  and  the  distin- 
julahed  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
ftom  Mississippi  iMr.  Stknnis)  ;  provid- 
ed further  that  time  on  any  amendment 
aiereto  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  mover  of  such 
amendment  and  the  distinguished  author 
of  the  amendment  in  the  first  degree,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsin).  ex- 
o«)t  in  any  instance  in  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  favor  such,  in 
which  case  the  time  in  opposition  thereto 
be  under  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill;  provided  further, 
that  time  on  any  debatable  motion  or 
appeal  in  relation  thereto  be  limited  to 
30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BnrrsENi.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  TO  LAY  BEFORE  THE  SEN- 
ATE ON  THURSDAY  NEXT  THE 
UNFINISHED    BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on  Thurs- 
day next,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business,  S. 
15495. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
TuTOJEYi.  Without  objection  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


We  are  making  read  progress  here,  due 
to  the  work  and  efforts  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  and  the  willingness  of 
those  who  have  these  major  amendments 
to  come  in  and  engage  in  debate  thereon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  share  the  expressions  of  appreciation 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  SxENNist  regarding  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen ) . 

I  also  wish  to  express  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Symington  ) ,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston >, 
and  other  Senators,  for  the  splendid  co- 
operation they  are  rendering  with  re- 
spect to  reaching  agreements  on  these 
difacult  amendments. 


ORDER  TO  LAY  BEFORE  THE  SEN- 
ATE ON  THURSDAY  AMENDMENT 
1348  BY  THE  SENATOR  FROM 
TEXAS.  MR.  BENTSEN 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Thurs- 
day next,  at  the  conclusion  of  morning 
business,  when  the  unfinished  business 
YLR.  15495  is  laid  before  the  Senate,  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Bentsen )  No.  1348  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  and  made  the  pending 
question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  and  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  '  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrei  for  working  on  matters  here 
and  getting  agreements  with  reference 
to  votes  today. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  disttn- 
suished  Senator  from  Ohio  who  coop- 
erated splendidly  with  us  in  discussions 
and  debate  and  voting  for  Wednesday. 

Now  I  want  to  express  thanks  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
BurrsEN)  for  his  fine  attitude  and  co- 
operation and  pushing  himself  to  get 
ready  for  his  part  in  this  debate.  I  do 
not  welcome  him  as  an  adversary,  but  I 
do  welcome  him  as  a  man  to  work  with 
on  matters  here  both  in  committee  and 
In  this  Chamber.  The  same  goes  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio.  They 
are  both  valuable  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 


ORDER  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON  VET- 
ERANS' AFFAIRS  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT  TO  PILE  RE- 
PORT ON  S.  2161 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Aflairs  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  its  report  on  S. 
2181.  the  Veterans'  Education  tuid  Train- 
ing Assistance  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  LAY  PENT  ING  BUSINESS 
TEMPORARILY  ASIDE  AND  TO 
PROCEED  TO  THE  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  FULL  OPPORTUNITY  AND 
NATIONAL  GOALS  AND  PRIORI- 
TIES ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  hour  of 
2  o'clock  the  pending  business  be  laid 
aside  temporarily  and  that  during  that 
time  the  Senate  turn  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  827.  S.  5,  a  bill  to 
promote  the  general  welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
MARINE  MAMMAL  PROTECTION 
ACT  OF  1972  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  dis- 
position of  S.  5,  the  Senate  then  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  824, 
S.  2871,  a  bill  to  protect  marine  mam- 
mals, to  establish  a  Marine  Mammal 
Commission,  and  for  oth«-  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  r(^. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  NECESSARY  AS 
A  RESULT  OF  RECENT  FLOODS 
AND  DISASTERS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  request  of  the  distinguished  8«ilor 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rah- 
DOLPH ) ,  8uid  having  cleared  the  request 
with  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  H.R.  15950, 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  first  and  sec- 
ond readings  of  the  bill,  and  that  the 
Senate  then  proceed  to  the  immediate 
consideration  and  final  passage  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  H.R.  15950.  which 
will  be  read  the  first  time  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows ; 

A  bill  (H.R.  16B60)  to  amond  section  135 
of  title  XXHI.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  highway  emergency  relief  to  authorlaa 
additional  approprtattons  neceaaary  as  a  re- 
suit  of  recent  aooda  and  other  dl  Banters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th2  Clerk 
wiU  read  the  bill  a  second  time  by  title. 

The  bill  was  read  the  second  time  by 
title.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  I  H.R.  15950)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  ARMY  TO  UNDERTAKE  A 
NATIONAL  PROGRAM  OF  INSPEC- 
TION OF  DAMS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  request  of  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) ,  and  having  cleared  the  matter 
with  the  leadership  on  the  other  side  of 
the  al&le.  I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before 
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the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  H.R.  15951,  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  second  and  third  read- 
ings of  the  bill,  and  that  the  Senate  then 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consideration 
and  final  passage  thereof. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  H.R.  19591.  which 
will  be  read  a  first  time  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows ; 

A  bin  (H.R.  16961)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  Army  to  undertake  a  national 
program  of  Inspection  of  dams. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  bill  a  second  time  by  title. 

The  bill  was  read  the  second  time  by 
title 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  15951 1  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorxun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATION.  1973 

AMKNDMENT    NO      1349 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

Sec.  —  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  this  or  any  other  Act.  all  United  States 
military  forces,  including  combat  and  sup- 
port forces,  stationed  in  South  Vietnam,  shall 
be  withdrawn  In  a  safe  and  orderly  manner 
from  South  Vietnam  no  later  than  October  1, 
1973.  No  funds  shall  be  authorized,  appro- 
priated, or  used  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining any  United  States  military  forces. 
Including  combat  and  support  forces  In 
South  Vietnam  after  October  1,   1972. 

(b)  The  involvement  of  United  States  mil- 
itary forces,  land,  sea,  or  air  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining,  supporting,  or  engaging 
In  bostUltiee  In  or  over  Indochina  shall  ter- 
minate after  an  agreement  for  (1)  a  verified 
cease-fire  between  United  States  Forces  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  and  those  al- 
lied with  the  National  Liberation  Front,  and 

(3)  the  release  of  all  Unlt«d  States  pris- 
oners of  war  held  by  the  Oovernment  of 
North  Vietnam  and  forces  allied  with  such 
Oovernment,  and 

(3)  an  accounting  for  all  Americans  miss- 
ing In  action  who  have  been  held  by  or 
known  to  such  Oovernment  of  such  forces. 
An  accounting  for  such  American  personnel 
referred  to  above  shall  be  subject  to  verifi- 
cation by  the  International  Red  Cross  or  any 
other  International  body  mutually  agreed 
to  by  the  President  of  the  United  8tate«  and 
the  Oovernment  of  North  Vietnam. 


Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  embodies  the  language  of 
the  original  Mansfield  language  in  the 
military  assistance  bill,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  date  has  been  changed  to 
October  1,  1972. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  has  pro- 
vided great  leadership  to  this  body  and 
to  the  country  in  seeking  to  legislate  an 
end  to  the  Vietnam  war,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  place  before  the  Senate  the 
exact  language  he  originally  submitted, 
with  that  one  change. 

Last  night  it  became  apparent  that, 
in  response  to  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam, 
the  demands  of  our  people,  and  the  need 
for  peace,  a  strong  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate feels  that  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  act  to  seek  to  end  this  war. 
There  were  some  confusing  aspects  to 
some  of  the  roUcall  votes,  but  as  many 
as  63  Senators  voted  at  one  point  for  an 
amendment  relating  to  ending  the  war. 
It  is  evident  that  49  or  50  were  very 
solid  in  their  views  on  this  matter. 

The  whole  matter  fell  by  the  wayside 
in  another  series  of  corifusing  votes 
when  I  think  some  Senators  were  net 
exactly  aware  of  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequences of  certain  votes:  and  the  final 
vote  was  taken  after  many  Senators  had 
left  the  Chamber,  not  knowing  that 
there  would  be  one  more  vote  on  this 
vital  matter 

My  submission  of  this  amendment,  in 
effect,  reconstitutes  the  situation  as  it 
existed  before  and  gives  us  now  an  op- 
portunity, on  the  pending  bUl,  once 
again,  to  work  our  will  in  seeking  to  use 
the  authority  vested  in  us  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  exercise  a  responsibility 
which  I  feel  that  we.  as  Senators,  must 
exercise  to  seek  to  bring  an  end  to  this 
war 

We  do  not  know  who  will  be  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  next  year. 
One  of  the  men  seeking  the  Presidency 
states  that  he  will  end  the  war  and  will 
stop  the  bombing  the  day  of  inaugura- 
tion and  have  all  our  troops  out  and  our 
prisoners  of  war  home  within  90  days 
thereafter.  The  other  man  seeking  the 
Presidency  again  offers  an  open-ended 
situation,  one  that  leaves  open  the  ques- 
tion as  to  when,  if  ever,  the  war  will  end. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

AMENDMENT     NO.      1347.     AS      MOODTED 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  offer  it 
as  a  substitute  amendment  to  the  Crans- 
ton amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  <Mr.  Cranston*  No. 
1349,  insert  the  following: 

"Sec  13  (a)  F^^nds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated by  this  or  any  other  Act  for  United 
States  forces  with  respect  to  military  actions 
in  Indochina  may  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  withdrawing  all  United  States 
ground,  naval,  and  air  forces  from  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  and  protecting  such 
forces  as  they  are  withdrawn.  The  with- 
drawal of  all  United  States  forces  from  Viet- 
nam. Laos,  and  Cambodia  shall  be  carried 
out  within  four  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  there 
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Is  a  release  within  the  four  month  perltd 
of  all  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  tlM 
Oovernment  of  North  Vietnam  and  all  tonm 
allied  with  such  Government." 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  dlstin. 
guished  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  te 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  should  like  2  or  3 
minutes  before  2  o'clock.  I  understand 
that  this  bill  will  be  temporarily  lal(j 
aside  and  that  we  will  go  to  another  WD 
at  2  p.m.  The  Senator  from  California 
has  the  floor,  and  I  should  like  him  to 
save  me  about  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator  whatever  time  he  wishes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  any  spe- 
cial response  now  to  these  amendments. 
We  launched  on  a  good  program  here 
this  morning,  of  trying  to  get  before  the 
Senate  the  military  contents  of  this  mili- 
tary weapons  procurement  and  research 
and  development  bill.  That  is  primarily 
what  the  bill  it.  It  represents  the  effort 
of  6  to  8  months  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee. There  is  a  tremendous  amount 
of  interest  in  the  bill  among  Senators, 
and  I  think  there  is  tremendous  interest 
in  this  bill  throughout  the  country,  with 
respect  to  it  being  passed  in  some  form 
we  can  agree  upon  and  getting  it  to  con- 
ference and  back,  so  that  the  Nation's 
defenses  can  move  forward. 

I  welcome  debate  on  any  phase  of 
the  bill.  I  hope  the  major  contents  of 
the  bill  can  be  disposed  of  first.  I 
think  that  would  be  best  for  all  parties 
and  for  the  soundness  of  the  bill. 
After  that  hsw  been  done,  I  would  be 
willing  for  any  Senator — of  course,  I 
could  not  be  other  than  willing,  but  I 
actually  am  willing — to  bring  up  any 
amendments  that  are  partly  extraneous 
matter,  and  we  will  have  debates  and  pass 
on  them.  But  I  do  continue  my  plea  that 
we  move  forward  now  and  dispose  of  the 
contested  part  of  the  bill. 

We  already  have  an  agreement  for  a 
vote  on  the  carrier  tomorrow  and  for  a 
vote  Thursday  on  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Trident.  We  are  looking  forward  to 
that.  I  do  not  see  why  we  cannot  finish 
the  military  contents  of  this  bill  this 
week.  Then  we  could  go  into  this  amend- 
ment, if  it  is  agreeable  with  the  Mem- 
bers, and  other  amendments  on  related 
matters  next  week.  We  will  be  prepared 
as  best  we  can  when  this  comes  up. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  one  question : 

We  did  debate  this  entire  matter  at 
great  length.  We  debated  the  ex&ct  con- 
tent of  what  is  now  before  the  Senate, 
both  in  the  form  in  which  I  submitted 
an  amendment  just  now  and  in  the 
form  in  which  a  substitute  has  been 
presented  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. So  that  every  Senator  knows 
the  substance.  Every  argument  that 
could  be  thought  of  yesterday  was  stated 
at  least  once;  some  sirguments  were 
stated  many  times. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  well  to 
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lAve  a  vote  on  this  matter  "  «»"  "^^ 
Saible,  while  memories  are  fresh  and 
?Se  we  know  exacUy  what  we  are  do- 
M  If  possible.  I  would  like  to  see  If  we 
Sdd  work  out  an  agreement  to  brtag 
^this  amendment,  and  I  would  be  de- 
Sbted  with  a  time  limit  before  all  the 
Xr  amendments  that  relate  to  mili- 
^  weapons,  and  so  forth,  have  be«i 
^ht  up  and  considered.  Would  the 
geoator  be  wiUing  to  work  out  such  an 

"^"sTENNIS.  I  am  always  willing  to 
consult  with  the  Senator  from  California 
^Tanyone  else  on  the  business  of  the 
inate  I  have  outlined  briefly  what  to 
S^seems  to  be  the  better  course. 
But  those  things  rest  with  the  Senate, 
iad  I  will  confer  about  them.  I  believe 
that  we  can  finish  the  military  part  tiiis 
week  and  will  have  a  better  chance  to  de- 
bate the  other  part  next  week. 

The  Senator  from  CaUfomia  already 
has  referred  to  the  wMifusion  here  yes- 
tertay  to  apparent  inconsistencies  In 
the  shifting  of  the  votes.  Maybe  we  had 
better  let  the  dust  settle  a  litUe  and  get 
a  chance  to  reconsider.  I  think  we  need 
some  reconsideraUtai  of  some  of  those 
votes.  So,  anyway,  we  will  get  at  it  and 
see  what  can  be  worked  out. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  We  tried  to  get  con- 
sideration last  week  and  reconsideration 
last  night  and  faUed  on  a  tabUng  motion. 


FDLL  OPPORTUNITY  AND  NATIONAL 
GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES  ACT 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
StAiTORD).  The  hour  of  2  p.m.  having 
arrived,  imder  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  cwisider- 
aticn  of  Calendar  No.  827,  S.  5,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 

read  as  follows : 
S.  5.  to  promote  the  public  welfare. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
the  agreement,  there  is  a  time  limitatiixi 
OD  this  bill  of  1  hour.  Who  yields  time? 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous   consent   that   the   time   be 
taken  equally  out  of  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
(Section,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  conseat  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
consumed  under  the  quorum  call  just 
ended  be  charged  against  the  time  on 
the  bill  aUotted  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  BAinnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
rather  than  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require  In 
traking  an  opening  statement  on  the 
oending  measure. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  disunguiahed 
junior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bint- 
sew)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
pending  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFlCYSi.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  was  reported  from  the  Committee 
en  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  June  15, 
1972.  I  am  proud  to  state  that  it  has  24 
cosponsors  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Tlie  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits),  who  is  the  principal  cosponsor 
of  the  bill,  has  contributed  very  signifi- 
cantly to  the  bill,  including  the  spon- 
sorship of  a  most  important  amendment 
to  it.  This  amendment  j^jpears  as  title  n 
of  the  bill. 

A  predecessor  bill  was  extensively  con- 
sidered by  the  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Research  of  the  Government  Op- 
ei  ations  Committee  during  the  90th  Con- 
gress under  the  distinguished  leadership 
of  the  Senator  ixwa.  C^ahc«na  (Mr, 
Harris)  .  An  identical  bill  was  considered 
and  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  second 
session  of  the  90th  Congress.  We  have 
now  accumulated  five  volimies  of  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  and  a  consensus  in  sup- 
port of  it  h^wen  growing  throughout 
the  Nation.      \^ 

Testimony  in  \5upp0rt  of  the  bill  has 
been  heard  from  a  number  of  former 
Cabinet  members  and  White  House 
aides.  Former  HEW  Secretaries  John 
Gardner  and  Wilbur  Cohen  and  former 
Treasury  Secretary  Barr  have  testified 
for  the  bill.  Former  Labor  Secretary 
Wirtz  has  spoken  publicly  in  favor  of  it. 
A  number  of  thoughtful  spokesmen  in 
the  field  of  public  affairs  have  supported 
the  bill.  The  late  Whitney  Young  was 
among  them.  A  special  study  for  the 
National  Academy  of  Science's  National 
Research  Council  included  a  recom- 
mendation for  enactment  of  this  bill. 
The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Vio- 
lence, headed  by  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower, 
also  recommended  enactment. 

Pew  objections  have  been   raised   to 
enactment  of  this  measure   and   those' 
have   dealt   principally   vrith   the  orga- 
nizational aspect.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  existing  elements  in  the  Executive 
OfBce  of  the  President  can  do  the  job 
However.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
former    Budge*.     Director     Zwick     and 
former  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
Califano  have  testified  in  support  of  the 
bill.  They  now  agree  that  the  develop- 
ment of  an  annual  social  report  and  of  a 
social  indicators  system  would  make  an 
important  contribution  to  dealing  effec- 
tively with  social  problems.  A  Council  of 
Social  Advisers  in  the  Executive  Office 
would  assist  the  President  in  stimulating 
and  guiding  these  developments  and  in 
preparing  an  annual  social  report  to  be 
submitted  '..y  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  bill  is  patterned  generally  after 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  which,  for 
the  first  time,  established  as  a  national 
goal  the  achievement  of  maximimi  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing 
power.  To  assist  in  achieving  that  goal, 
the  Employment  Act  established  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  provided 
for  the  annual  economic  report  of  the 


President,  and  established  a  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  in  the  Congress. 

It  is  our  belief  that  this  leglalation  will 
accomplish  for  the  broad  range  of  social 
poUcles  what  the  Employment  Act  has 
done  80  well  In  the  ectmomic  sector.  By 
declaring  a  new  national  objective  and 
increasing  the  quanUty,  quality,  and  visi- 
bility of  information  needed  to  pursue 
that  objective,  we  should  markedly  ad- 
vance our  pro«?ect«  for  effective  social 
action.  ^    . 

Mr.  President,  by  now  we  have  had  a 
series  of  studies  by  prestigious  commis- 
sloDs  which  have  told  us  about  the  gap 
which  remains  in  our  society  between 
the  promise  of  full  opportunity  and  the 
realities  of  deprivation,  powerleaanees, 
and  poor  fortune  into  which  millionfi 
of  our  citizens  are  bom.  The  increasing 
affluence  of  great  segments  of  our  society 
has  merely  sharpened  the  division  be- 
tween them  and  those  who  have  not  yet 
benefited  from  the  phenonaenai  growth 
in  our  economy,  in  our  technological  and 
scientific  base,  and  in  our  educational 
systems. 

As  a  result,  the  demands  of  the  de- 
prived for  their  fair  share  in  the  bene- 
fits of  our  society  and  the  responsive- 
ness of  our  peOiUcal  institutions  have 
both  increased  dramatically.  At  the  same 
time,    however,    we    have    also    become 
acutely  aware  of  the  fundamental  inade- 
quacy of  the  information  upon  which 
social  policies  and  programs  are  based. 
We     have     seen     this     phenomenon 
pressed  upon  us  repeatedly   and  often 
tragically.  One  result  of  our  information 
gaps  Is  that  national  problems  go  nearly 
unnoticed  until  they  are  forced  upon  us 
by  some  significant  and  shocking  event. 
Suddenly,  we  learn  of  widespread  hunger 
in  America,  of  the  rapid  deterioratkKi  of 
our  environment,  of  dangerous  tensions 
and  unrest  in  our  great  urban  centers,  of 
the   shocking   conditions    under   which 
migrant  farmworkers  live,  -nd  of  the 
absence  of  decent  medical  care  for  tens 
of  millions  of  our  citliens. 

We  desperately  need  ways  to  monitor 
such  problems  before  they  destroy  or 
seriously  damage  our  society. 

Another  tremendously  expensive  con- 
sequence of  our  lack  of  adequate  in- 
formaUMi  is  that  we  devise  and  operate 
programs  bfued  on  myth  and  ignorance 
or  guess  and  supposition.  Congress  is  tx>w 
groping  with  the  problem  of  welfare  re- 
form, but  it  is  painfully  evident  that  we 
lack  some  of  the  basic  information  which 
we  need  in  order  to  design  a  system  In 
which  we  could  aJl  have  confidence.  Sim- 
ilar problems  are  presented  with  respect 
to  urban  renewal,  mass  transportation, 
air  and  water  pollution,  and  health  de- 
livery systems.  In  practically  every  major 
social  problem  in  this  country,  it  Is  not 
only  a  question  of  resources;  It  is  not 
only  a  question  of  wiU ;  often  it  is  simply 
a  question  of  the  unavailability  of  the 
information  we  need  with  which  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  problem. 

After  years  of  experimenting  with  such 
techniques  as  program  planning  and 
evaluation  systems,  we  still  are  quite  ill- 
equlpped  to  measure  what  our  existing 
programs  do  accomplish.  And  we  have  no 
adequate  means  to  compare  the  cost";  and 
effectiveness  of  alternative  rrograms.    • 
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A  Council  of  Social  Advisers,  dedi- 
cated to  developing  Indicators  of  our 
social  problems  and  progress,  could  well 
be  a  source  of  enormous  savings  to  the 
taxpayer  as  well  as  of  more  effective  so- 
lutions to  the  problems  we  face.  Such  a 
council,  taking  full  advantage  of  the  lat- 
est developments  In  planning,  program- 
ing, and  budgeting  systems.  In  compu- 
terized data  collection  and  statistical 
methodology,  In  systems  analysis  and 
social  accounting,  could  unlock  the  enor- 
mous potential  of  the  social  sciences  to 
assist  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
In  developing  and  administering  public 
policy. 

A  CouncU  of  Social  Advisers  would  not 
Itself,  be  a  new  decisionmaking  forxmi. 
Rather,  as  a  social  monitoring,  data 
gathering,  and  program  evaluation  agen- 
cy, it  would  provide  the  President  and 
his  staff  agencies  with  much  of  the  in- 
formation needed  to  make  policy  and 
program  Judgments.  The  President  has 
available  the  broad  range  of  economic 
Information  now  furnished  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers.  The  Council 
of  Social  Advisers  would  fill  a  significant 
gap  In  the  information  system  which  is 
needed  to  buttress  the  policymaking  ap- 
psuTitus  under  the  President. 

WhUe  title  I  ol  the  bill,  with  its  new 
Council  of  Social  Advisers  and  its  new 
social  report,  should  greatly  augment 
the  capacity  of  the  Congress  to  make  in- 
telligent policy  decisions,  title  n  of  the 
bill  Is  even  more  significant  with  respect 
to  strengthening  the  Congress.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  cosponsor  the  amendment  to 
the  bill  which  was  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts*  to  create  a 
new  congressional  staff  office  of  goals  and 
priorities  smalysls. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  embodied 
In  title  n,  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York.  (Mr.  Javtts* 
comes  at  a  very  propitious  time.  We  now 
know,  based  upon  studies  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  and  upon  other  sources, 
that  in  terms  of  general  resources  gen- 
erated under  the  existing  tax  rate,  we 
are  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  deepest 
budget  deficits  in  history,  and  the  deficit 
is  back-to-back  with  another  budget  def- 
icit —  with  predictions  next  year  of  a 
budget  deflcit  up  to  $40  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  predictions  based 
on  economic  growth  and  the  existing  tax 
rate  show  a  budget  thinly  balanced  for 
the  first  time  only  3  years  from  now.  So, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  the 
past,  this  Congress  and  this  Government 
must  Judge  more  wisely  than  we  ever 
have  before.  This  applies  to  social  fields. 
tL8  well  as  to  other  aspects  of  the  budget. 
We  can  no  longer  rely,  as  we  have  in 
the  past,  on  good  will  alone.  We  need  far 
more  information — and  far  better  analy- 
sis— and  far  better  strategies  for  dealing 
with  the  human  problems  which  face 
America  than  we  have  ever  had  before, 
if  there  is  any  hope  of  success  In  those 
fields. 

That  is  what  this  bill  is  all  about.  One 
of  our  experts  said  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  pursuing  increasingly 
a  strategy  of  suboptlmlzation  which  he 
defined  to  be  a  strategy  of  doing  better 
and  better  with  little  things  and  worse 
and  worse  with  important  things. 
We  lack  a  strategic  approach  to  the 


soluticai  of  human  problems.  We  have  a 
tactical  approach,  a  great  deal  of  data, 
and  a  great  deal  of  minute  detail  in  small 
areas  and  a  failure  to  develop  a  proper 
overall  approach  to  dealing  with  our 
problems.  Much  of  this  stems  from  igno- 
rance about  basic  facts  which  is  found 
at  the  funding  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  now  served  in 
the  Senate  nearly  8  years.  Along  with 
many  of  my  colleagues,  I  spend  most  of 
my  time  dealing  with  the  human  prob- 
lems with  which  the  average  American 
is  confronted. 

I  never  cetise  to  be  amazed  by  the 
abundance  of  evidence  concerning  how 
little  we  seem  to  know  at  the  Federal 
level  about  what  is  really  going  on. 

Thus,  something  as  elementary  as  de- 
cent nutrition — something  so  essential 
to  a  sound  body  and  a  sound  mind — was 
something  about  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  almost  totally  ignorant  in 
1967.  We  knew  how  many  soybeans  were 
grown.  We  knew  how  much  money  was 
being  spent  on  the  direct  commodity  dis- 
tribution program,  the  food  program,  and 
so  on.  But  no  one  had  the  slightest  idea 
whether  there  was  widespread  himger 
and,  if  there  was,  where  it  was  to  be  found 
and  why.  what  the  cost  of  feeding  the 
hungry  was.  what  the  cost  of  not  feeding 
them  was.  what  the  cost  of  the  program 
was,  or  any  of  the  other  fundamental 
questions  directly  related  to  the  issue 
of  the  most  basic  necessity  of  American 
life  Itself.  The  same  was  true  with  respect 
to  decent  housing. 

In  1967,  even  though  we  should  have 
been  warned  earlier,  the  major  American 
cities  began  to  explode  in  our  faces.  New- 
ark, Detroit,  and  one  community  after 
another  literally  blew  up  in  an  astonish- 
ing and  cataclysmic  explosion  causing 
the  widespread  loss  of  human  life,  and 
human  injury,  and  millions  of  dollars 
in  property  damage,  and  an  emotional 
and  cultural  shock  to  Americans  which 
we  are  still  In  the  throes  of.  None  of  this 
was  anticipated  by  the  Government. 

When  hearings  were  started,  this  Na- 
tion was  thrashing  around:  Congress  and 
the  Senate  were  thrashing  around;  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  and  leading  members 
of  the  executive  branch  were  thrashing 
around,  all  trying  to  find  out  what  was 
causing  such  a  fundamental  occiurence 
as  this  outrageous,  heartbreaking  phe- 
nomenon in  American  life. 

We  could  go  from  this  example  to 
other  examples.  We  lack  an  institution 
which  takes  not  a  tactical  approach  but 
a  strategic  approach  to  human  problems 
which  this  society  faces.  We  need  to 
chart  the  social  health  of  this  country 
and  seek  to  go  forward:  not,  as  John 
Gardner  said,  stumbling  into  the  future. 
Instead,  we  must  try  to  come  up  with 
the  analysis,  facts,  and  figures,  and,  as 
someone  said,  the  "hot  data  '  to  help  us 
understand  our  society  and  what  we 
must  do  to  make  it  more  effective  than 
it  is  in  meeting  this  Nation's  human 
problems. 

One  of  our  most  impressive  witnesses 
was  Mr.  Joseph  Califano  who  formerly 
served  as  adviser  on  domestic  programs 
to  President  Johnson.  More  than  any 
other  man  he  was  in  the  Nation's  hot 
seat  trying  to  develop  a  program  to  ad- 


vise the  righest  official  in  the  land  on  do. 
mestlc  programs. 

He  recounted  several  instances  of  the 
phenomena  to  which  I  have  made  ref«r> 
ence.  For  example,  on  caie  occasion,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  was  In  conference  with  Mr.  Call- 
fano.  He  was  asked  how  many  peoi^ 
were  on  welfare,  who  they  were,  aad 
all  the  rest.  Since  we  are  spending  ieT> 
eral  billions  of  dollars  one  would  htve 
thought  that  information  would  be  lis- 
mMiiately  available. 

The  Secretary  thought  the  infonna* 
tion  wotild  be  available  to  him  as  boob 
as  he  returned  to  his  office.  He  said  that 
he  would  send  it  right  back.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  took  HEW  almost  a  year 
and  a  half  to  find  out  who  was  on  wei. 
fare.  Mr.  Califano  ssdd  this  was  a  com- 
mon experience  with  basic  and  funda- 
mental human  problems,  to  find  that 
not  even  the  President  would  have  avail- 
able to  him  the  basic  data  necessary  to 
make  the  choices  upon  which  our  rtsj 
clvllizatlan  depends. 

He  commented  In  this  way  about  the 
Issue  of  hunger: 

The  even  more  shocking  element  to  me  li 
tb»t  no  one  in  the  federal  goremment  In 
1966  knew  bow  many  people  were  hungry, 
where  they  were  located  geographically,  tnd 
who  they  were.  No  one  knew  wherther  they 
were  chUdren.  elderly  Americans,  pregnant 
mothers,  black,  white,  or  Iiuiian. 

Then  Mr.  Califano  concluded  with  thli 
statement: 

The  disturbing  truth  U  that  the  basis  of 
recommendations  by  an  American  Cabinet 
officer  on  whether  to  begin,  eliminate  or  ex- 
pand vast  social  programs  more  nearly  re- 
sembles the  Intuitive  Judgment  of  a  bene- 
volent tribal  chief  In  remote  Africa  thu 
the  elaborate  sophisticated  data  with  wbldi 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  supports  a  major 
new  weapons  system.  When  one  recognlati 
how  many  and  how  costly  are  the  hoDMt 
mistakes  that  have  been  made  In  the  De- 
fense Department  despite  Its  sophisticated 
Information  systems.  It  becomes  frightening 
to  think  of  the  mistakes  which  might  be 
made  on  the  domestic  aide  of  our  OoTam- 
ment  because  of  lack  of  adequate  data. 

Mr.  President,  for  5  years  the  Congress 
has  been  considering  its  need  for  addi- 
tional Information  about  social  pro- 
grams so  that  it  can  properly  discharfe 
its  obligations  to  the  public.  The  "power 
of  the  purse"  has  little  meaning  if  we  do 
not  have  the  data  and  analyses  to  exer- 
cise that  power  meaningfully.  The  pres- 
ent and  last  administrations  have  agreed 
that  we  need  this  kind  of  information. 
However,  they  have  insisted  that  it  could 
be  provided  without  any  organizational 
change.  By  now,  it  is  clear  that  this  Is 
not  so.  We  must  have  a  governmental 
agency  charged  by  law  with  developing 
a  system  of  social  Indicators  or  we  wifl 
never  have  such  a  system. 

Mr.  President,  for  that  reason  I  am 
hopeful  the  Senate  will  approve  the 
pending  measure,  that  it  will  soon  be 
adopted  by  the  House  and  sent  to  the 
President  for  signature.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  such  time  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  as  he  needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  his  own 
time. 
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Mr  TAFT  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield,  I  would  like  to  clarify 

""i^  jAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  shaU 
faforthe  bill.  I  would  like  to  draw  10 
^tes  from  the  time  of  the  Senator 
Sob  Minnesota  because  I  Intend  to  yield 
u  much  time  in  opposition  as  is  neces- 

,ax9  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  

^e  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Chglr  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
bot  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
to  me  5  minutes  that  la  all  right. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  the  Senator  15 
minutes.  _^    „ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Is  recognized  for  6 

minutes.  ,.     ^ 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  as  has 
been  said  I  authorized  title  n  of  this  bill. 
Before  I  go  Into  that  I  would  like  to  say 
I  rapport  strongly  title  I.  As  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ubor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  S«iator  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  I  have  seen  very  clearly 
where  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
falls  short.  The  fact  is  they  are  mag- 
nificent on  the  whole.  We  have  had  much 
fine  experience  with  them  on  the  coun- 
try's economy  but  they  tie  into  the  coun- 
try's social  responsibilities  only  Insofar 
88  it  bears  on  the  economy.  It  does  not 
always  do  that. 

We  need  quite  clearly  to  have  a  similar 
focus  on  the  crucial  matter  of  our  social 
nfifids 

The  same  is  true  in  the  housing  field 
where  the  matter  of  Government  guar- 
antees becomes  more  Important  than 
utilization  of  Government  money.  The 
same  is  true  in  the  regulatory  field  where 
regulation  of  construction  of  atomic 
plants  or  transmission  of  natural  gas 
becomes  a  critically  important  matter  in 
the  overall  planning  of  our  Government 
for  utilization  of  resources. 

TTie  Senator  from  Minnesota  men- 
tkmed.  for  example,  the  oil  import 
quotas,  which  bear  on  soil  exploration, 
and  tax  indulgoices  for  oil  exploration. 

AD  these  things  are  Important  to  the 
social  future  of  the  country  and  we  are 
doing  so  much  in  the  social  field  that  I 
consider  the  CouncU  of  Social  Advisers 
important  to  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  I  hope  the  Senate  goes  along 
with  that  view. 

The  minority  views  of  Senator  Tait 
and  Senator  Dominick,  esw^h  Republican 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  of  which  I  am  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  describes  this 
mechanism  as  "unnecessary." 

They  assert  the  administration's  po- 
sttk)n  that  these  functions  are  being 
carried  out  by  the  President's  Domestic 
Council  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  that  the  Coimcil  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  "would  certainly  over- 
lap and  perhaps  impede  the  mandate  of 
the  Domestic  Council." 

But  in  fact  they  are  not.  The  Domes- 
tic Council  remains  principally  con- 
cerned with  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  various  agencies  in  an  ad- 
ministrative sense,  and  cannot  provide 
the  kind  of  Independent  Judgment  and 
overview,  questioning  basic  assumptions 


which  the  Council  of  Social  Advisers 
could. 

It  carmot  be  expected  to  provide  In 
the  social  field  what  the  Independent 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has  of- 
fered in  the  economic  field. 

The  administration  Is  opposed  to  the 
title,  but  personally,  it  is  my  Judgment 
that  they  are  passing  up  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  their  own  objectives  by 
having  a  new  suplementary  source  of  in- 
formation and  perspective  which  could 
provide  new  input  Into  the  decisions  of 
the  Domestic  Council,  as  well  as  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
which  are  made  hi  legion  with  admin- 
istering agencies. 

Title  2  represents  an  approach  for 
Congress,  and  the  effort  Is  to  give  Con- 
gress an  agency  to  deal  with  priorities 
and  goals  on  its  own;  to  other  words,  we 
wish  to  give  it  a  total  overview  of  the 
budgetary  situation.  In  the  first  place, 
this  is  essential. 

Mr.  President,  we  learned  that  it  is 
essoitlal  this  momtog  from  the  new 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  George 
Shultz.  That  Is  only  a  confirmation  of 
what  we  learned  many  thnes  before.  He 
testified  before  the  Jotot  Economic  Com- 
mittee, so  gracefully  presided  over  by  the 
Senator  from  Wlsconsto  (Mr.  Proxmiki)  . 
He  said : 

You  have  to  cut  on  spending;  you  are  not 
going  to  Increase  taxes  or  run  up  productivity 
that  quickly. 

We  said: 

What  spending  would  we  cut  out? 

He  said: 

We  do  not  have  a  noechanUm  to  tell  you 
but  we  think  you  ought  to  pass  the  appro- 
priation figures  at  one  time,  give  \is  a  spend- 
ing celling,  and  then  the  President  will  tell 
you  how  to  apply  that  ^sending  celling. 

Then.  I  asked: 

Do  you  beUeve  we  should  have  our  own 
office  of  goals  and  prlorlUee  analyaU? 


He  said: 
Absolutely. 

It  was  sui  interesttog  comment  from 
the  executive  branch  on  this  particular 
matter. 

My  colleagues  have  given  much 
thought  to  this  situation.  My  coUeagues, 
the  Senator  fnwn  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dojc- 
tncK) .  argue  that  this  office  is  uimeces- 
sary  but  that  the  Comptroller's  office 
could  do  the  job.  It  seems  to  me  this  is 
irrefutably  answered  by  the  ComptroUer 
himself.  Last  year  the  Comptroller  him- 
self said,  and  this  seems  to  me  to  be  abso- 
lutely toclsive  on  this  proposition: 

[T]he  development  of  recommendations 
concerning  spending  priorities  (Is]  a  fxmc- 
tlon  for  which  the  General  Accounting  Office 
does  not  have  primary  responslblUty  and  one 
which  It  should  not  seek.  In  short,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Is  an  "after  the  fact"  effort. 

What  I  am  saying  to  title  n  of  the  bill 
is  "before  the  fact"  control,  and  the 
Comptroller  said  he  does  not  want  it. 

The  chairman  of  the  National  Urisan 
Coalition,  Sol  M.  Linowltz,  testifying  on 
July  13,  1971,  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Evaluation  to  suwwrt  of  S.  5,  de- 
scribed the  need  for  tlUe  n  very  accu- 
rately. He  said: 


Enaotmant  of  8.  6.  the  FuU  Opportunity 
and  national  Goals  and  Priorities  Act,  would. 
I  submit,  provide  many  of  these  reeoiircea 
ajxd  the  capacity  to  use  them  efficiently. 

At  present,  the  Congreas  Is  forced  by  ita 
fragmented  committee  system  to  pursue  what 
we  have  called  a  'let's  see  what  we  gave  them 
Ijiat  year  and  give  them  a  Uttle  more  this 
year'  approach;  an  approach  that  precludat 
major  reaource  reallocations  by  the  legUla- 
tlve  branch.  The  Congressional  Office  or  Goals 
and  Priorities  created  by  8.  5  would  provide 
Senator*  and  Representatives  with  the  means 
to  analyze  the  budget  as  a  whole  for  the  first 
time. 

Congreas  also  lacks  the  ability  to  generate 
alternative  Federal  budgets  of  Its  own;  a  con- 
dition which  engenders  congreaslonal  de- 
pendence on  the  executive  branch  with  re- 
q;>eot  to  the  major  contours  of  the  budget, 
and  hence,  the  shape  of  oiir  priorities.  The 
eetabUshment  of  an  Office  of  Goals  and  I*rl- 
orttles  with  the  mandate  and  capacity  to  pro- 
duce a  variety  of  budgets  from  which  to 
choose,  would  end  this  unhealthy  depend- 
ence. 

Finally,  Congress  currently  Is  compelled  to 
operate  without  the  social  data  required  to 
choose  rationally  between  alternative  re- 
source uses,  to  evaluate  program  effective- 
ness, and  to  formulate  a  comprehensive  pub- 
lic policy.  The  Council  of  Social  Advisers  and 
the  annual  social  report  of  the  President  au- 
thorized In  title  I  of  the  act,  woiild,  we  be- 
lieve, help  to  fill  this  InformatlcKi  vacuum. 

In  othw  words.  If  Congress  is  serious  about 
enyjloylng  Its  constitutional  power  over  the 
puiBe  to  reorder  the  Nation's  priorities.  I 
think  It  could  begin  at  no  better  place  than 
with  the  passage  of  the  FuU  Opportunity  and 
National  Goals  and  Priori  ties  Act  (Emphasis 
added.) 

It  Is  nothing  short  of  a  national  scan- 
dal that  Congress  spends  over  $300  bil- 
lion to  direct  outlays,  loans  and  tax  sub- 
sidies without  taking  a  systematic,  com- 
prehensive view  at  what  it  is  dotog.  Ac- 
tions to  this  fiscal  area  affect  not  only 
the  substantive  programs  for  which  the 
outlays  asz  being  spent;  they  sJso  affect 
the  economy  as  a  whole  to  terms  of  em- 
ployment. Inflation,  toterest  rates,  and 
even  our  competitiveness  to  totemational 
trade.  At  the  recent  hearings  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  on  how  to  improve 
national  productivity,  almost  every  wit- 
ness agreed  that  some  sort  of  office  to 
the  Congress  to  analyze  spendtog  priori- 
ties WM  an  essential  step  to  rationalizing 
governmental  spending  decisions.  Econ- 
omists writing  for  the  Joint  Economle 
Committee  study  on  subsidies,  which  at- 
tracted considerable  att«ition  from  the 
press  and  the  economic  community,  have 
regularly  recommended  that  Congress 
strengthen  its  ability  to  plan  and  review 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  have  become  re- 
cently aware,  this  country  faces  a  majof 
budget  crisis  brought  sOwut  by  the  fact 
that  we  in  Congress  have  been  voting  to 
spend  money  at  a  rate  faster  than  our 
ability  to  gather  revenues  at  full  employ- 
ment. No  reasonable  person  could  deny 
that  one  of  the  chief  contributmg  factors 
to  this  deplorable  situation  has  been  the 
absence  of  anytKxiy  to  the  (X>ngre86  re- 
sponsible for  informing  the  .Congress 
about  the  hard  facts  of  priorities  plan- 
ning. 

Mr.  President,  title  n  would  meet  these 
needs  by  establishing  an  Office  of  Na- 
tional Goals  and  Priorities  Analjrste 
which  would  be  responsible  for  submit- 
ttog  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress — 
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parallel  to  the  social  report  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  coxmcil  under  title  I— which 
would  include :  An  analysis  of  the  social 
report:  an  examination  of  resources 
available  to  the  Nation  and  recommen- 
dations concerning  spending  priorities. 

AddiUonally,  the  office  would  be  au- 
thorized to  provide  further  information, 
data,  or  analysis  relevant  to  an  Informed 
determination  of  national  goals  and 
priorities. 

I  have  worked  up  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Phoxmire>,  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee  

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point?  The  testi- 
mony by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy  i  was  very  important. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired.  .„  ^^ 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senate  sdlow  me  to  take  2  minutes,  and. 
if  necessary,  I  will  put  in  an  amendment 
so  that  he  can  take  what  time  he  needs? 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  have  the  exact  phrasing  of  the  point 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
PiRCY).  but  he  pointed  out  that  Con- 
gress has  tragically  denied  Itself  the  daU. 
the  computer  technology,  the  capabQlty 
to  advise  itself  on  complex  and  inter- 
related budgetary  matters  who  could  be 
met  through  the  title  n  of  the  bill,  which 
was  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  do  not  know  why 
Congress  Inflicts  upon  Itself  this  serious 
limitation  this  tremendous  disadvantage 
that  wiU  continue  unless  we  authorize 
something  along  the  line  the  Senator 
suggests. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator. 

The  Senator  from  Illmois  (Mr.  Pircy> 
said,  on  March  13,  1970.  in  testifying: 

Each  bUl  and  appropriation  U  handled 
separately  with  no  real  attention  given  as  to 
how  each  piece  of  legislation  flits  Into  an 
overall  framework  of  needs  and  resources 
available 

Other  witnesses  who  testified  were  Mr. 
Zwick.  former  hesui  of  the  Budget,  Mr 
Joaeph  Barr,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  as  I  noted.  Mr.  Sol  Lino- 
wltz,  chairman  of  the  Urban  Coalition. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  by 
Citing  a  situation  in  which  both  the 
council  and  the  ofHce  proposed  under 
this  bill  would  have  been  useful.  Since 
1965.  budget  outlays  on  a  unified  basis 
have  increased  by  Jill  bUlion.  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  which  can  be  charac- 
terized as  •  Great  Society"  programs.  As 
a  result,  we  are  now  \n  a  budget  crisis  of 
major  dimensions,  wherein  tax  hikes  or 
cutting  back  on  esUblished  programs 
has  to  be  seriously  considered  Further- 
more, many  observers  agree  that  the 
helter-skelter  way  in  which  these  pro- 
grama  were  enacted  has  vitiated  their 
effectiveness.  The  authors  of  the  recent 
Brookings  study  on  national  priorities 
have  pointed  out  to  us  that  some  effective 


prior  planning  as  to  how  we  could  best 
have  spent  this  $111  billion  would  have 
prevented  the  budget  crisis  from  occur- 
ring. That  is  what  the  office  and  the 
council  could  have  done  for  us. 

The  Congress  has  the  principal  obli- 
gation with  respect  to  the  power  of  the 
purse  and  it  is  time  that  we  reasserted 
that  power,  while  giving  the  Executive 
its  own  vehicle,  through  parage  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  principal  joint 
sponsor,  with  Senator  Mondale  of  S.  5, 
I  urge  that  the  committee  bill  be  adopted. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  American  peo- 
ple— regardless  of  political  persuasion — 
expect  their  Government  to  do  better  at 
establishing  and  reordering  our  national 
priorities. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  I  could  call  up  my 
amendment,  which  would  enable  us  to 
take  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr   President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk, 
and  ask  to  have  it  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  13.  strike  lines  17  through  20  and 
Insert  m  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"The  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the 
Congress  shall  review  the  operations  of  the 
Office  periodically,  and  hold  hearings  on  the 
national  goals  and  priorities  report  and  on 
such  other  reports  and  duties  of  the  OflRce 
as  It  deems  advisable  The  Office  shall,  to  the 
ma.xlmum  extent  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  accord  priority  to  requests 
made  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and 
furnish  that  committee  such  Information  as 
It  may  request  with  respect  to  the  operations 
of  the  Office.  ' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  we 
have  worked  carefully  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  in  developing  this  amend- 
ment. I  have  been  concerned  with  the  bill 
over  the  years.  It  was  offereo  last  year,  as 
I  recall,  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  Senator  from  Mmnesota,  and  at 
that  time  I  was  concerned  with  possible 
duplication  of  work  now  done  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

If  one  examines  the  biU.  he  finds,  on 
page  11,  for  example,  that  it  requires — 

An  analysis,  in  terms  of  national  goals  and 
prlorltlea.  of  the  programs  in  the  annual 
budget  submitted  by  the  President,  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President,  and  the  Social 
Report  of  the  President. 

Then  it  goes  on  and  says: 

An  e.xam! nation  of  resources  available  to 
the  Nation,  the  foreseeable  costs  and  expect- 
ed beueflta  of  existing  and  proposed  Federal 
programs. 

And  SO  forth. 

That  is  work  that  .the  Joint  Economic 
Subcommittee  on  Priorities  and  Economy 
in  Government  tries  to  do.  I  &m  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee,  as  well  as 
being  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

The  reason  I  favor  the  bill  is  that  it 
provides  exactly  the  kind  of  office  we  need 
to  give  us  the  information  we  must  have 
if  we  are  going  to  do  this  in  an  orderly, 
informed,  and  effective  way. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  desirable. 


because  it  is  important  that  we  have  » 
clear  deimeation  of  the  Federal  respond 
slbUity  and  to  know  exactly  which  com- 
mittee is  responsible  for  these  func- 
tions and  how  Congress  is  going  to  be 
able  to  use  this  mformation. 

I  am  delighted  to  say  that,  with  tbt 
work  of  the  distmguished  Senator  fr«a 
New  York,  who  has  been  very  concemcil 
with  our  social  priorities,  and  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  we  have  worked 
something  out  that  is  acceptable  and  will 
give  us  the  congressional  coordination  we 
must  have. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  to  me.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  splendid.  I  think  we  have  worked 
out  an  excellent  solution  to  the  problem. 
It  resolves  the  concern  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmirei  aboat 
the  role  of  congressional  oversight.  It 
resolves  my  concern  that  no  committee 
in  the  Congress  can  have  the  kind  of 
staff  and  the  kind  of  professional  per- 
formance which  an  office  like  this  neede 
if  it  Is  truly  to  serve  us  all  effectively. 
Incidentally,  this  was  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin's  way  of  workmg  it  out.  I  ac- 
cept It  fully.  I  appreciate  his  putting 
himself  out  to  the  point  of  making  tt 
possible  for  him  to  support  the  bill,  and 
therefore  have  the  bill  have  a  broader 
base  of  Senate  support. 

So,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  If  the 
manager  of  the  bill  is  willing.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  see  us  accept  the 
Eunendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
whatever  time  may  be  required  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. It  seems  to  reconcile  the  diffw- 
ences  that  might  have  existed  as  be- 
tween committees  in  the  use  of  the  work 
of  this  office,  without  giving  absolute 
priority.  In  other  words,  all  committees 
now  have  the  possibility  for  getting  its 
Eissistance.  but  it  makes  it  clear  hat 
some  priority  will,  where  feasible,  be 
given  to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
Because  this  committee  is  now  charged 
with  making  recommendations  in  this 
area,  I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment  and 
I  would  like  to  accept  it. 
Mr.    DOMINICK.    Mr.    President,   a 

parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Cokh 
rado  for  a  parliamentary  Inquiry? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  even 
though  the  Seiator  may  oppose  the 
amendment,  I  am  pleased  to  yield  him 
time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
llamentary  Inquiry.  In  the  event  some- 
one should  oppose  this  amendment- 
then  who  has  control  of  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
agreement  previously  entered  into,  the 
Chair  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado the  time  is  evenly  divided  betweai 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  (Mr.  Pwa- 
MiRK)  and  the  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr. 
Mondale). 


My  ^5»  ^^^^ 
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Mr  DOMINICK.  If  the  Senator  from 
^ota  is  in  /avor  of  the  amend- 
— -nt  who  gets  the  time? 
"Se  Pl^roiNQ  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
-iu  Ly  to  the  senator  from  Colorado 
Sit  to  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
SStSiere  is  no  provision  for  delegation 

•^iS^DOMINICK.  I  will  say  for  tiie  l)en- 
riJrf  my  colleagues  that  Uiis  ^^^^^l 
SS  proWem  of  tiring  to  run  this  body 
^er  unanimous  consent  when  wedo 
^Zoktt  the  situation  carefuUy  This 
^the  second  time  It  has  happened  to  me^ 
Sit  continues.  I  am  going  to  haveto 
Jljject  to  any  unanimous-consent  agree- 

"1S/SS^;^°  Mr.   President,   will 

tbe  senator  yield? 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Sr  MONDALE.  I  tiiink  tiiese  unanl- 
nouslconsent  agreements  assume  good 
faith  and  accommodation  on  tiie  part  of 
senators.  Under  tiiese  circumstances.  I 
SSd  to  yield  most  or  all  of  my  tune 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  u  ^e  op- 
poses Uie  amendment  Proposed  by  the 
SeMtor  from  Wisconsin.  That  is  the 
moper  way  to  do  that. 

K^.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  tiie 

Senator  yield?      „  ,    ,  , . 

B£r.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield.  

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  real^ 
feel  tills  point  is  somewhat  unjustified. 
I  told  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  I 
would  yield  aU  tiie  time  to  him  just  in 
the  regularization  of  yleldmg  it  to  tiie 
inking  minority  member  who  was  han- 
dling Uie  bill,  and  ttiat  I  would  y^eld  that 
Sme  m  opposition  to  tiie  bill.  I  know  tiie 
Senator  from  MinnesoU's  Intention  on 
this  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  say.  witiiout  arguing 
the  point,  tiie  Senator  is  not  caught  short 
at  all  It  was  fuUy  contemplated  that 
those  opposed  would  be  given  every  min- 
ute in  opposition,  so  whatever  tiie  Sen- 
ator wishes.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  yield  all  of  his  time  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  will  do 
the  same  tiling  right  now  to  ttie  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  I  told  him  I  would. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  then.  Prom  whom  do 
I  get  time?  . 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Presldwit,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  28  minutes  re- 
maining on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
28  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado.   „^    _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frcKn  Colorado  is  recognized  for  28 

minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  take  5  minutes  and  reserve 
the  remainder. 

I  want  to  say  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
have  always  been  most  cooperative  in 
this  type  of  situation,  but  that  does  not 
stop  the  basic  difficulty.  The  basic  diffi- 
culty with  the  unanimous-consent  situ- 
ation Is  that  the  time  Is  given  to  the  one 
who  Is  offering  the  amendment  and  the 
balance  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  If  he  happens  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  amendment,  there  is  no  time 
for  anyone  who  is  against  it  except  at 
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their  dIscreUon.  I  want  to  say  they  have 
a  pleasant  dispositiwi. 

What  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  about 
thia  anwDdment  has  not  even  been  dis- 
cussed. Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  amoMl- 
ment.  We  will  see  that  under  title  n. 
which  is  the  Senator  from  New  York's 
pn«x)sal  originally,  a  commission  is 
established  under  the  control  of  Con- 
gress, BCTnH>'<"g  called  the  Office  of 
Qoals  and  Priorities  Analysis. 

Then  you  go  over  to  page  13.  section 
205.  which  the  ameiulment  is  concerned 
with,  and  as  written  now  It  simply  says 
that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Economics 
shaU    how   hearings   on    the    national 

goals. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmim)  Is  strUting  that  section,  and 
his  proposal  says  that  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  shall  review  the  opera- 
tions of  the  office  periodically,  ther^y 
giving  the  Jurisdiction  over  this  commit- 
tee. This  committee  will  hold  hearings, 
which  it  is  now  doing,  and  to  the  max- 
imimi  extdt  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  accord  priorities  to  the 
requests  made  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  and  furnish  that  committee 
such  information  as  it  may  request  with 
respect  to  the  operations  of  the  ofBce. 

So.  to  all  intent  and  effect.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  we  are  doing  If  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted  is  establishing  a  special 
office  for  the  benefit  of  one  committee, 
which  I  might  add  is  not  even  a  legisla- 
tive committee.  It  would  be  exactly  the 
same  thing  if  we  should  esUbilsh  the 
special  OfBce  of  Small  Business,  and  say 
that  only  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  will  that  one  report,  and 
it  has  to  put  them  on  a  priority  basis. 

This  reminds  me — and  I  yield  myself 
another  5  minutes,  because  I  may  not 
get  through— of  a  newspaper  man  who 
came  into  my  office  one  day  and  said. 
"Senator,  do  you  know  what  is  going  on 
in  Government?" 
I  said.  "No  Do  you?" 
He  said.  "No." 

I  said.  "I  know  what  is  going  on  in  my 
committee,  or  I  think  I  do.  usually." 

I  might  add  that  I  did  not  know  this 
amendment  was  coming  up.  so  apparent- 
ly I  do  not  even  know  that. 

He  asked.  "Do  you  think  anyone  In 

Government  knows  what  is  going  on  in 

Government?" 

I  said.  "No."  ^^     ^ 

He  said.  "Do  you  think  the  President 

does?" 

I  said.  "No,  not  if  you  are  dealing  with 
an  agency-by-agency  responsibility  in 
the  day-to-day  operations."  I  said. 
"There  is  no  way;  the  Government  is 
simply  too  big  to  be  able  to  do  that." 

He  said,  "What  you  ought  to  do  is 
establish  as  a  congressional  ofHce  a  whole 
body  of  investigators  who,  on  behalf  of 
Congress,  will  then  go  down  and  study 
what  the  agencies  are  doing,  and  give 
you  reports  back  and  forth  whenever  you 
want  them,  and  thereby  you  can  follow 
what  is  goiTM  on  in  the  agency." 

My  conunent  was.  "Who  is  going  to 
police  the  policemen?" 

That  is  the  same  comment  I  would 
make  here.  What  jue  we  doing?  We  are 
creating  another  agency  In  Congress,  for 
the  ^Mdflc  benefit  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  under  the  able  chairmanship 


of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  New  Yea*  Is  the  rank- 
ing Rombllean  member.  ^  ^  _* 
I  do  not  blame  them  i<x  wanting  to  an 
another  adjunct  to  help  them  out  In 
their  study,  but  if  we  are  gtring  to  do 
that  for  one  committee,  why  shouldwe 
not  do  it  for  every  committee?  W^ 
should  we  Just  put  one  committee  in  the 
position  that  we  are  establishing  a  «»- 
dal  office  for  It.  I  do  not  know  at  how 
much  expense  this  would  entalL  I  have 
forgotten  at  this  point,  but  it  is  going  to 
be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
as  far  as  the  cost  is  concerned,  on  vouch- 
er* signed  by  the  director  or  the  acting 

<lir«ctor.  ^  v  4    ^k- 

As  I  say.  I  do  not  see  how  much  is  tl» 
estimated  cost  but  it  does  not  make  much 
difference.  What  we  are  saying  here  u 
that  we  would  have  another  poUceman 
to  go  over  and  determine  not  only  what 
is  going  on.  but  what  the  policies  and 
priorities  ou^t  to  be  insofar  as  they  are 
concerned,  and  then  to  report  the  whole 
situation  back  insofar  as  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  Is  concerned. 

What  will  happen  to  HEW?  What  wIU 
happen  to  the  Committee  on  Laborand 
Public  Welfare,  on  which  I  serve?  What 
is  going  to  happen  if  they  suddenly  say 
we  should  not  have  any  help  from  Wei- 
fare,  it  all  ought  to  be  from  Defense, 
that  we  do  not  have  enough  moneyto 
do  both?  What  will  happen  then?!™ 
other  committees  do  not  get  any  report*, 
so  I  have  got  to  go  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  , .  ^^ 

I  would  say  that  this  thing  would  be 
a  mlatake.  What  we  are  dohig  is  setting  a 
precedent  from  begiiming  to  end.  to  say 
that  one  committee,  on  its  own  motion, 
shall  have  the  right  to  have  absolute  pri- 
ority on  a  group  which  is  being  estab- 
lished presumably  for  the  benefit  of  aU 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  tar  a  question  or  two? 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  CURTIS.  If  this  measure  is  en- 
actedl  is  it  the  Senator's  opinion  that 
this  would  be  pretty  largely  a  staff  opera- 
tion? ,  .  w 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  think  it  would  be 
almost  totally  a  staff  operation.  Certain- 
ly no  Members  of  Congress  are  going  to 
be  on  this  committee.  It  Is  going  to  be  a 
staff  member  and  assistant  staff  mem- 
bers. I  might  say  appointed  by  tiie  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representaitves. 
It  does  not  even  provide  for  minority 
representation   in    committee   appoint- 

Mr  CURTIS.  It  seems  to  me  that  would 
be  the  case.  I  know  of  no  Senators  who 
would  have  available  time  to  operate 
this  themselves. 

I  certainly  would  not  want  to  down- 
grade the  very  efficient  sUfls  that  appear 
In  many  places  in  Congress.  We  have 
some  devoted  people. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  am  thoroutfily 
convinced  that  when  we  get  too  many 
layers  of  staff,  too  much  staff  and  too 
many  committees  operating  with  large 
staffs,  then  we  have  to  have  more  staff 
to  read  the  staff  repwts.  and  pretty  soon 
we  have  a  government  by  staff  that  has 
never  been  elected  by  anyone,  that  is  not 
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answerable  to  the  American  people,  not 
answerable  to  thoee  who  are  greatly  In- 
terested in  social  priorities  and  objec- 
tives, and  not  answerable  to  our  people 
as  taxpayers;  and  I  view  every  one  of 
these  proposals  to  add  to  committees, 
commissions,  and  so  on,  the  work  of 
which  I  know  will  be  conducted  by  stalls, 
as  a  most  unllberal.  backword,  and  reac- 
tionary step  In  the  whole  area  of  free 
government. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  view  this  proposal  as 
something  that  will  bring  government 
closer  to  the  people  or  more  In  line  with 
the  objectives  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, and  after  all,  they  should  be  masters 
of  their  own  government. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  concern  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  It  Is  a  part  of  what  I  am 
talking  about ;  It  just  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  make  much  sense  to  put  up  a  new 
ofBce  In  which  the  director  is  going  to  be 
paid  the  same  amount  as  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  then 
have  him  largely  responsible  to  one  com- 
mittee in  Congress. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
another  thing  in  regard  to  this  committee 
setup  that  seems  to  me  very  disturbing 
and  troubling. 

A  year  ago  we  enacted  a  Legislative 
Reform  Act,  attempting  to  reaf&rm  once 
more  the  questionable  principle — I  say 
questionable  de  facto,  because  my  own 
exjjerience  with  Congress  indicates  it  Is 
questionable — that  committee  staffs 
should  be  nonpartisan.  In  effect.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  provisions  of 
title  n  with  regard  to  this  question. 

There  are  no  safeguards  under  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  as  far  as 
I  can  see.  that  would  apply  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  shall  be  a  partisan  operation. 
It  is  true,  and  I  recognize  and  am  fully 
aware,  that  section  202,  subsection  (f), 
provides  that  persons  shall  be  selected 
without  regard  to  political  affiliation,  but 
that  does  not  detract  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  appointed,  and  appointed  solely 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  they  are  solely  respon- 
sible to  the  majority  and  may  be  re- 
moved at  any  time  at  the  behest  of  the 
majority. 

So,  In  effect,  there  is  absolutely  no  safe- 
guard whatsoever  for  representation  on 
the  part  of  the  minority  in  the  staff  of 
this  group  that  is  to  be  set  up. 

This  goes  farther,  even,  than  the  prob- 
lems of  partisanship  that  sometimes  exist 
with  regard  to  aDocations  of  committee 
staffs,  both  in  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. To  me  this  Is  a  fatal  defect,  expecting 
to  get  out  of  such  a  group  any  really  ob- 
jective coDsideration  of  the  problems 
that  they  seek  to  attack  In  this  regard. 

I  have  to  concur  strongly  with  the 
opposition  of  the  Senator  to  title  n  and 
also  to  the  amendment.  To  me.  it  estab- 
lishes a  priorltT  for  a  particular  joint 
committee  over  and  above  the  standing 
committees.  It  is  even  more  objectionable 
because  of  the  fact  that  It  can  operate 


wholly  in  a  partisan  way,  without  any 
real  safeguard  In  this  connection, 

Mr.  DORGNICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. In  my  opinion.  It  is  one  of  the  more 
Important  points  I  am  glad  he  brought 
up  and  emphasized. 

I  had  never  seen  this  amendment  until 
just  this  moment  I  did  not  know  It  was 
going  to  be  offered.  It  is  probably  my 
fault.  It  probably  has  been  circulated. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  wrong  to  go  for- 
ward with  a  bill  of  this  kind,  establish- 
ing a  new  office,  with  a  director  appointed 
by  the  majority  only,  and  then  have  him 
reporting  largely  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee — one  committee  It  does  not 
seem  right. 

Mr.  COOK  Mr  President,  wlU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky 

Mr.  COOK.  What  amsizes  me  about 
this — and  I  am  delighted  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  has  returned — is, 
what  do  we  have  the  committee  system 
in  Congress  for  now?  Is  this  an  oversight 
committee  for  all  the  committees  that  are 
presently  in  existence?  If.  in  fact.  It 
operates  on  the  basis  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  has  just  laid 
out,  then  it  Is  as  much  a  degree  of 
frustration  for  those  of  us  who  sit  here 
under  the  committee  system  now. 

Here  we  are  In  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, with  18  members,  10  from  the 
majority  side  and  eight  from  the  mlnor- 
it>'  side:  and  the  staff  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  in  violation  of  the  Reorgsini- 
zadon  Act,  has  58  members  for  the  ma- 
jority and  nine  members  for  the  minor- 
ity. 

Now  we  are  saying,  "Let  us  have  a 
great,  big  oversight  committee  that  is 
going  to  be  not  only  more  overpowering 
than  that  but  complete." 

If,  in  fact,  we  havt  a  committee  sys- 
tem that  deals  with  all  national  goals 
and  priorities  in  relation  to  where  a  re- 
spective bill  ought  to  go,  how  much  more 
staff  and  how  much  more  committee 
operation  do  we  really  need  around  here? 

We  get  our  copy  of  our  schedule  in  the 
morning.  It  shows  that  we  are  due  at 
five  committees  or  subcommittees,  all  at 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  That  is  a 
remarkable  thing  to  do,  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable opportunity  when  one  can 
really  be  at  all  five  at  the  same  time. 

So  we  now  are  spread  so  thin,  it  is 
almost  like  protecting  the  majority  side. 
We  do  not  want  to  spread  them  any 
thinner,  because  we  now  find  that  with 
respect  to  major  pieces  of  legislation,  the 
hearings  are  conducted  by  one  Member 
of  the  Senate  because  we  cannot  get 
anybody  else  there,  because  17  subcom- 
mittees and  three  major  committees  are 
all  meeting  at  the  same  time.  And  here 
we  go  Eigaln. 

It  Is  amazing  to  me  that  Congress 
today  is  so  completely  and  thoroughly 
out  of  balance  in  its  committee  lineups  as 
to  be  ludicrous.  Then  we  come  in  with 
an  operation  of  this  magnitude. 

I  can  only  say  to  the  Senator  that  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  vote  against  this 
matter  before,  and  I  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  against  it  agEun. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
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the  Senator  from  Kentucky  reflect  mam 
of  the  viewpoints  I  have  stated  alro^ 

There  are  a  great  number  of  spomotj 
of  this  proposal,  so  I  suspect  that  ttu 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I  will  vote 
against  it  but  it  probably  will  go  through. 

The  principal  thing  at  the  moment  It 
this  amendment.  For  the  life  of  me,  I 
cannot  understand  why  we  should  go 
along  with  this  amendment,  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
It  looks  to  me  like  a  personal  effort  to  fix 
up  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection  to  how  Senators  feel  abott 
particular  things,  but  I  hope  they  win 
indulge  me  and  give  me  their  close  atten- 
tion on  the  facts.  A  nimiber  of  mLofjirfg 
of  fact  have  been  uttered,  quite  Inad- 
vertently, which  nonetheless  are  very 
pertinent. 

In  the  first  place,  this  office  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  fact  that  Congress,  in  rela- 
tlon  to  the  executive.  Is  very  inade- 
quately staffed.  The  executive  has,  In  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  an 
enormous  number  of  employees,  and  in 
the  various  Government  departments, 
where  they  spend  himdreds  of  millions. 
What  we  are  proposing  is  an  agency  of 
Congress  for  exactly  the  same  reason- 
in  the  same  way  that  we  set  up  the 
Comptroller  General  to  check  back  on 
the  actions  which  were  taken  under  law. 

In  addition,  the  executive  department 
itself — I  cited  Secretary  Shultz  thla 
morning — agrees  that  this  is  a  highly 
desirable  activity  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress. The  fact  is,  as  Senator  Cook 
properly  says — and  I  perhaps  am  one  of 
the  most  well-known  victims  of  it — that 
we  are  tremendously  overworked.  Pre- 
cisely. Every  committee  has  its  own  ju- 
risdiction In  a  very  specialized  way.  We 
simply  have  no  time  for  overvlewlng  the 
whole  thing,  not  as  to  what  was  done, 
which  Is  what  the  Comptroller  does,  but 
prospectively,  as  to  what  we  ought  to  be 
doing.  I  gave  the  example  of  the  admin- 
istration saying,  "Put  on  a  ceiling  and 
within  that  ceiling  you  will  have  to  de- 
cide what  are  your  priorities."  That  re- 
lates to  all  committees,  not  just  any  one 
of  the  committees  of  a  Senator  who  op- 
poses this  amendment,  or  my  committee, 
but  every  committee. 

So  the  idea  Is  to  have  a  highly  profes- 
sional agency  which  will  give  us  guid- 
ance on  that  particular  subject.  Tb&t  ia 
the  whole  purpose  we  are  laying  out  to 
the  Senate.  It  is  very  urgently  needed,  as 
is  clear  from  the  demands  upon  us  and 
the  fact  that  we  are  so  diversified.  Sec- 
ond, does  the  agency  stand  up?  Third, 
what  is  the  role  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  with  respect  to  it? 

This  agency  has  been  patterned  on  the 
office  of  the  Comptroller  General,  which 
has  worked  for  years.  The  Comptroller 
and  Assistant  Comptroller,  here  called 
directors,  would  be  appointed  in  a  similar 
way  as  regards  missions  by  party  partic- 
ipation as  provided  by  this  bill. 
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T  should  like  to  point  out  somettilng 
wbHOi  was  not  mentioned  by  any  of  toe 
!Stere  The  office  shall  be  under  fee 
^loi  and  supervision  of  the  director. 
Show  would  the  director  be  3«^«d? 
a  would  be  appointed  jointly  by  the 
Sjority  leader  of  the  Sf"*^  and  the 
^Mker  of  the  Hiouse  and  confirmed  by 
rWjority  vote  of  each  House.  I  repeat; 
uSwmflrmed  by  a  majority  vote  of  each 

°?^k  my  coUeagues:  What  Is  the  pre- 
ratatite  of  a  chairman  of  any  conmiittee 
ta  the  Senate?  Does  he  not  £«>point  the 
top  people  who  serve  the  committee  in 
thtway  of  staff? 

PtaaUy.  it  has  been  said— and  I  know 
toftdvertentiy— that  the  director  can  be 
fli«d  any  time  the  majority  wants  him 
to  be  fired.  That  is  not  completely  true, 
•nie  bill  especially  says  that  the  terms 
of  the  director  and  the  assistant  director 
gubsequently  appointed— that  is,  after 
January  1, 1973— shall  expire  on  January 
31  every  4  years  thereafter.  As  does 
the  CwnptrollCT  G«ieral.  he  has  a  stated 
tenn  and  so  has  his  assistant. 

Now.  about  the  committee:  We  put 
these  agencies  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
some  committee  for  oversight,  and  this 
seemed  a  very  logical  one,  because  it  fits 
into  its  work  witti  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  Let  me  give  an  example. 

The  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee on  which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve. 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  supervision 
over  the  Comptroller  General's  Office, 
and  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  so 
provide.  They  say,  with  respect  to  the 
Government  Operations  Committee: 

Such  committee  shall  have  the  duty  of 
wcalTlng  and  examining  reports  of  the  Comp- 
traUer  General  of  the  United  States  and  of 
submitting  such  reoommendatlons  to  the 
Senate  oa  It  deems  neceasaxy  at  dealrable  In 
connection  with  the  subject  matter  of  such 
reports. 

That  is  a  pretty  Impressive  Office.  It 
has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time.  I  never 
heard  a  Senator  criticize  the  fact  that 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions had  legislative  oversight  over  the 
Comptroller  General. 

The  amendment  would  do  nothing 
more  than  that  with  respect  to  ttoe  Jomt 
Economic  Committee.  There  is  no  ex- 
clusivity about  it.  It  would  serve  the 
whole  Congress,  as  does  the  Comptroller 
Geieral,  at  the  request  of  any  Member 
of  Congress,  except  that  legislative  over- 
sight would  be  vested  in  the  one  com- 
mittee wtiich  is  uniquely  adapted,  be- 
cause of  its  broad  coverage,  to  give  it  leg- 
islative oversight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  York  some  questions. 

The  Senator  is  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  and  he  has  pointed  out  that 
the  relationship  between  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  the  GAO 
is  somewhat  similar  to  the  relationship 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  would 
have  with  this  new  office. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  know 
of  any  instance  in  which  any  Member 
has  charged  that  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  has  a  monopoly  on 


tlie  Information  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office? 
Mr.  JAVrra,  Not  a  single  one. 
Mr.  PROXMIRB.  Is  it  not  true  that 
any  member  of  a  congressicHial  conmiit- 
tee can  rely  on  the  GAO?  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  GAO  has  been  tremendoualy 
useful  because  It  is  uninhibited  by  any 
restraints  placed  on  it  by  the  Govem- 
m«»t  Operations  Committee?  It  is  tre- 
mendously useful  also  for  other  conunit- 
tees  and  for  most  Members  of  Congress, 
Mr  JAVITS.  I  would  answer  that  not 
only  with  an  unquaUfled  "Yes."  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  it.  He  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Qovenunent  Operations  CMnmlttee  but 
I  know  of  no  one  who  has  used  that  Office 
more  or  to  greater  effect  than  has  the 
Senator  from  WlscMiHln. 

Mr  PROXMIRE,  The  point  the  sen- 
ator from  New  York  mAkes  is  a  good 
one,  that  when  we  create  an  office  Uke 
this  one,  we  have  to  have  some  relation- 
ship to  some  conunittee.  We  either  give 
It  to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  or 
we  give  it  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee or  to  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.  The  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, with  its  weaknewes.  not  being  a 
legislative   conunittee,    has    established 
over  the  years  an   interest  and  some 
expertise  and  some  staff  capability  and 
some  membership  capability  in  the  area 
of  priorities.  It  has  worked  hard  on  that. 
We  have  Issued  a  number  of  reports  on 
it  and  held  many  hearings.  I  would  hope 
that,  under  those  circumstances,  my  good 
friends  hi  the  Senate  would  recognize 
that  this  is  a  responsibility  that  we  can 
discharge  and  would  be  happy  to  dis- 
charge   and    prevent    what    otherwise 
would  be  a  duplication.  If  this  is  given 
to  some  other  committee,  then  they  have 
to  establish  a  similar  capability  to  what 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  now  has. 
Thus,  this  is  the  orderly,  sensible,  and 
logicsLl  way  to  handle  congressional  over- 
sight with  respect  to  that  committee. 

I  can  say,  with  respect  to  the  office 
and  to  the  chahrman  of  this  committee, 
that  I  will  certainly  have  no  interest  In 
preventing  any  other  committee  from 
using  the  office  being  created.  In  fact, 
I  would  hope  and  urge  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  Members  of  the  House  and 
the  committees  to  use  the  office  as  much 
as  they  would  like  to.  The  more  they 
use  it,  the  more  useful  it  will  be. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  This  is  a 
bipartisan  conmiittee,  representative  of 
both  House  and  Senate  and,  hence, 
uniquely  adaptable  as  an  instrument  for 
precisely  this  legislative  oversight. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
verv  much. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  I  johi  the  Senator  in 
hoping  that  the  Senate  wiU  approve  this 
excellent  amendment. 

Mr.  BROCK,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  some  questions? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  much  time  re- 
mains to  our  two  sides,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  17  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  13  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wlU  be  happy  to 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 


Mr,  BROCK.  I  would  like  to  Inquire  of 
the  author  of  the  amendment  in  particu- 
lar  

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tenneasee 
for  questions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  Is  recognized  for  3 

mimites. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  knows  tliat  I  am  a 
longtime  advocate  of  this  kind  of  ap- 
proach. As  a  member  of  his  committee, 
when  I  was  in  the  other  body,  I  strongly 
urged  that  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee be  given  the  opportimity  to  work 
in  the  area  of  national  priorities.  The 
Congress  has  been  woefully  Inadequate 
In  meeting  Its  reBponBlblUtiBS  to  the 
American  people  hi  the  studying,  analyz- 
ing, and  allocation  of  resources  accord- 
ing to  the  national  priorities  that  we 
established.  So  I  do  not  come  to  this 
debate  as  an  unsympathetic  person  in 
this  iiarticular  matter. 

I  do  have  a  couple  of  questions,  though. 
The  way  this  legislation  is  drawn,  it  is 
almost  as  a  coimterbalance  or  an  offset 
to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  almost  a  competitive  or  defen- 
sive dervlce,  creating  our  own  office  of 
management  and  budget  here.  I  there- 
fore wonder  whether  that  is  what  we 
really  Intend. 

For  example,  priorities  are  not  estab- 
lished Just  downtown,  they  are  also  es- 
tablished by  every  committee  of  Con- 
gress. Will  this  director  evaluate  the 
activities  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  to  see  whether  they  meet 
the  standards  of  national  priorities,  or 
will  it  say  that  the  bin  being  presented 
here  to  the  Senate  is  consistent  with 
national  priorities,  or  is  the  money  ex- 
cessive, or  is  the  program  working  or 
networking? 

I  am  very  much  interested  In  the 
human  audit  but  I  do  not  see  that  we 
gain  anything  by  auditing  it  in  exactly 
this  way.  I  would  like  to  urge  the  audit- 
ing of  Congress  and  am  concerned  as  to 
whether  this  director  is  going  to  be 
doing  anything  about  the  abuses  of  the 
pia)llc  priOTities  by  this  body  and  by  its 
committees. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  response  to  the 
question  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
let  me  say  that,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Senator  knows  that  this  is  a  bill  which 
has  two  sections  to  it.  The  first  sec- 
tion   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Stafford  ) .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 


expired.  _,  ,  . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  on  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  first  section,  oi 
course,  sets  up  the  Council  of  Social  Ad- 
visers to  the  President,  which  Is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  which 
would  work  at  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  the  kind  of  priorities 
which  would  be  desirable  to  him 

Ttie  second  section  would  establish  an 
office  which  would  be  the  congressional 
office— on  page  10.  line  14— where  It  is 
spelled  out  how  the  office  Is  intended  to 
cqjerate: 
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Prtm*ry  emphasis  shall  be  given  to  sup- 
plying such  analysU  as  will  be  most  useful  to 
the  Congress  in  voting  on  the  measures  and 
appropriations  which  come  before  It.  and  on 
providing  the  framework  and  overview  of 
priority  c»nslder»tlors  within  which  a  mean- 
ingful consideration  of  Individual  measures 
OMD  be  undertaken. 

I  think  that  the  effort  here — and  It  is 
a  difllciilt  thing  to  do — is  not  to  inter- 
vene in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  with 
any  committee.  This  is  a  staff  office,  not 
one  made  up  of  elected  officials.  The  ef- 
fort will  be  to  establish  priorities  to  worlc 
with  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
the  Hoiue  and  Senate,  and  to  work  with 
the  various  other  committees,  as  re- 
quested, to  try  to  respond  to  their  re- 
quests for  information  on  how  priorities 
can  be  beat  coordinated  among  the  vari- 
ous committees  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
It  is  difficult.  But  this  is  going  to  be  an 
office  that  will  have  to  proceed  and  learn 
as  it  goes.  Tlie  Congress  will  have  to 
learn  how  to  use  it  as  it  goes  along.  We 
should  make  a  beginning,  because  unless 
we  coordinate  our  efforts,  we  will  be  in 
great  difficulty  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  do  not  disagree  at  all.  I 
very  much  agree.  What  worries  me  is 
that  by  creating  this  at  the  outset  we 
may  not  reach  the  ultimate  objective  we 
are  seeking  to  sw^lileve.  I  am  wondering 
why  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would 
not  suggest  that  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator be  appointed  by  the  minority. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  *Mr.  Mondale) 
who  is  the  author  of  the  bill  on  that.  I 
am  concerned  with  my  own  amendment, 
which  would  not  bear  on  that. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  The  question  as  I  imderstand 
it,  asked  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Brock),  is  why  the  No.  2  man  in 
the  office  should  not  be  appointed  by  the 
minority  in  the  House  and  Senate  rather 
than  by  the  majority? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
the  .Senator  from  Tennessee  would  with- 
hold that  question,  because  it  deals  with 
the  provisions  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  know  there  is  no  inten- 
tion here  to  be  partisan.  I  refer  the  Sen- 
ator to  page  10,  subsection  <f).  in  which 
we  say : 

(f)  The  profeeelonal  staff  members.  In- 
cluding the  Director  and  Assistant  Director, 
shall  be  persons  selected  without  regard  to 
political  afnilatloos  who.  as  a  result  of  train- 
ing, exoenence.  and  attainments,  are  excep- 
tionally quallfled  to  analyze  and  interpret 
public  policies  and  programs. 

So.  with  respect  to  that  specific  ques- 
tion, I  wish  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
would  withhold  it  until  the  Senator  from 
New  York  iMr.  Javits)  is  able  to  retium 
to  the  Chamber. 

Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  point 
out  further,  with  reference  to  this,  that 
even  if  the  assistant  director  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  minority,  he  would  still  be 
subject  to  removal  by  the  majority  unless 
a  further  change  remained  to  make  the 
turnover  of  his  office  subject  to  a  vote  of 
the  minority.  I  mean,  there  are  all  kinds 
of  questions  In  here,  with  regard  to  the 
Reorganization  Act  particularly,  which 
are  simply  unanswerable  by  the  ap- 
proach the  pending  bill  is  taking. 

Mr   PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  that  the 


Senator  from  New  York  iMr.  Javits  i 
tried  to  design  this  section  to  conform 
with  the  way  the  GAO  works.  This  is  a 
useful  experience.  We  would  like  to  pat- 
tern it  after  that. 

Mr.  BROCK.  But  Congress  is  a  parti- 
san office  and  the  GAO  is  not.  They  do 
not  have  any  members  of  a  minority. 
The  Members  of  the  minority  in  Congress 
are  woefully  and  inadequately  staffed. 
There  is  a  very  great  difficulty  which 
Members  of  the  minority  have  in  try- 
ing to  get  adequate  information.  This  is 
what  distresses  us  In  the  continuation  of 
this  kind  of  enlargement  of  the  staff  role 
without  the  voice  of  the  minority  in  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  just  pointed  out,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  iMr.  Javits',  who 
is  the  author  of  this  particular  section,  I 
am  sure  can  respond  more  helpfully 
than  I  or  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  or 
any  other  Member  of  the  majority.  I 
think  it  would  be  best  to  wait  until  the 
Senator  from  New  York  returns. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  delighted  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  reclaming? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  10  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes  to  point 
out  what  I  conceive  as  being  some  of  the 
other  problems.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  some  of 
the  problems  with  this  particular  bill, 
without  regard  to  the  particular  amend- 
ment we  are  considering. 

For  example,  this  office  consists  of  a 
director  and  an  assistant  director  with 
no  limitation  on  the  number  of  staff 
officers  or  staff  members  he  might  add. 
He  is  required  to  submit  to  Congress  on 
March  1  a  report,  which  I  presume  is 
their  report.  aft«r  some  study  and  input 
of  Members  and  agencies  and  people 
around  the  country,  on  national  goals 
and  priorities. 

However,  this  also  includes  an  anal- 
ysis in  terms  of  national  goals  smd  pri- 
orities of  all  programs  submitted  by  the 
President,  an  analysis  of  the  economic 
report  of  the  President  and  an  analysis 
of  the  social  report  of  the  President. 

So  what  we  are  setting  up  here  is  a 
second-guessing  organization.  The  Pres- 
ident comes  up  with  a  budget  which  is 
already  "yea"  thick — and  I  am  talking 
about  2  feet  or  more  in  terms  of  paper- 
work— and  this  group  processes  it  in  15 
days.  The  President  does  not  have  to 
submit  his  social  report  until  Febru- 
ary 15.  It  is  a  second  guess  on  the  social 
report  and  economic  report  and  the  an- 
nual budget  report  in  terms  of  the  na- 
tional goals  £Uid  priorities. 

I  Etsk  the  Senator  whether  this  is  what 
we  want  to  send  over  to  other  outside 
agencies.  Do  we  really  want  to  say  that 
these  recommendations  of  the  President, 
which  are  submitted  to  Congress  in  15 
days,  are  going  to  get  a  whiskbroom 
Evnalysis  by  a  group  of  people  appointed 
by  the  majority  party,  with  any  number 
of  staff  members  over  whom  we  have 
little  or  no  control.  The  Director  would 


have  control  over  them.  They  would  gin 
to  us  all  of  the  papers  they  happen  to 
think  of  concerning  any  particular  Pr«. 
ident's  budget  or  economic  or  wm»>ii| 
report. 

I  have  always  thought  that  if  Senaten 
had  a  reaction  to  a  report  of  the  Prad- 
dent,  it  would  be  perfectly  proper.  Aad  tf 
a  Member  of  the  House  did,  it  would  be 
perfectly  proper.  But  to  have  a  group 
of  people  on  the  outside  submit  scat 
facts  and  an,alysis — and  obviously  a  crltl- 
cal  analysis,  because  that  is  what  It  U 
supposed  to  be — of  any  President  from 
now  on  as  to  the  budget  or  economic  or 
social  reports  and  have  that  group  paid 
by  the  Senate  without  having  a  rigbt  to 
oversee  or  supervise  or  determine  what  is 
in  the  report,  to  begin  with,  goes  way 
beyond  anything  that  I  want  to  do. 

It  is  my  certain  hope  that  we  will  not 
agree  to    this  type  of  approach. 

I  understand  the  desire  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  have  some  more  hdp 
on  the  very  complicated  problems  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  studies.  How- 
ever, it  seems  to  me  that  if  this  is  to  be 
done.  It  ought  to  be  done  in  a  proper  way, 
by  having  a  legislative  request  for  ap- 
propriations to  have  enough  people  for 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  rather 
than  to  set  up  a  separate  agency  which 
is  almost  totally  outside  the  scope  of  the 
ordinary  legislative  procedure. 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
tEiken  from  either  side. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  would  be  glad  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  a 

question.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  one 
thing  that  has  bothered  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  a  long  time— and 
I  have  been  around  here  now  for  22 
years — is  this  lack  of  liaison  between  the 
legislative  conmaittee  and  the  appropria- 
tion committee. 

I  think  If  we  took  everything  author- 
ized in  the  course  of  a  year  and  funded 
it  to  the  last  dollar,  we  would  have  to 
double  or  even  treble  the  taxes  to  be 
paid.  There  is  no  question  about  that 
in  my  mind. 

It  strikes  me  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  coordination  between  the  legisla- 
tive process  and  the  funding  process. 

I  realize  that  any  time  a  legislatlre 
committee  meets,  it  considers  in  its  own 
way  the  needs — and  each  connmittee.  of 
course,  acts  independently  of  other  com- 
mittees—thus we  find  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  coordination  among  all  committees 
and  a  failure  to  give  some  thought  to 
what  we  jointly  do  in  the  course  of  a 
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ytmi  Then  we  get  on 
^te  and  we  begin  to  talk  about  hous- 
^or  this  and  urging  housing  for  that 
SSmm.  They  are  aU  very  desirable  and 
?^ppealing.  We  then  vote.  Th«i  we 
Zi  UP  the  newspaper  and  are  told  by 
Sf  Shultz  or  sOTnebody  else  that  what 
iJe'hftve  to  do  Is  to  stop  spending  so 

nnicb  money. 

%^  have  a  budget.  It  shapes  up  to 
tsso  bUllMi  annually.  So  we  appropriate 
laso  billion  each  year.  And  that  Is  con- 
utoed  in  12  or  13  different  bills.  Each 
subcommittee  has  its  own  individual  re- 
sponsibility. The  several  amounts  are 
seldom  added  up  to  see  where  we  are 
untU  the  end  of  the  year. 

Then  we  also  get  the  supplementals. 
The  first  thing  we  know,  we  end  up  with 
a  deficit  of  about  $40  billion  or  $50  bil- 
lion at  the  close  of  the  year.  Sometimes 
It  is  because  the  income  is  underesti- 
mated. Many  times  it  is  because  we  ap- 
propriate more  than  was  estimated. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  is 
whether  the  fimction  of  this  committee 
Is  advisory. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  titles.  The  first  title  creates  a 
Council  of  Social  Advisers  which  is  lo- 
cated in  the  President's  office.  Its  status 
would  be  almost  identical  with  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers.  This  Council 
IS  to  be  composed  of  top  social  scientists 
who  would  advise  the  President  on  social 
problems  in  the  same  way  that  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  advises  the 
President  on  economic  programs  and  pol- 
icies. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  goes  to  title  II.  there  again. 
their  function  is  only  advisory.  The  Pres- 
ident can  take  It  or  leave  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
correct.  They  also  have  another  function. 
They  will  help  the  President  prepare  an 
annual  social  report  which  comes  to  Con- 
gress, and  we  can  consider  it  in  evalu- 
ating the  efficacy  of  social  programs. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Senator  this  question ;  Whom  do  we 
mean  by  "we?" 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
port goes  to  every  appropriate  commit- 
tee. The  report  would  go  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  to 
any  other  committee  that  would  be  in- 
terested in  the  report  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Advisers. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So  we  woiild  have  an 
idea  at  the  very  beginning  not  only  of 
what  the  priorities  should  be.  but  also 
what  the  priorities  might  cost.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  No.  The  Council  of 
Social  Advisers  would  not  deal  princi- 
pally with  costs  or  priorities.  That  would 
be  title  n  of  the  bill.  The  Coimcil  of 
Social  Advisers  would  seek  to  analyze 
the  various  social  programs  to  find  out 
what  is  working  in  education,  what  is 
working  in  welfare,  what  is  working  in 
mental  health,  and  how  we  are  doing  in 
welfare  reform.  It  would  try  to  analyze 
existing  programs  and  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  for  other  pro- 
grams. In  the  social  report,  it  would  help 
Congress  determine  what  things  we  would 
have  to  do  to  help  improve  the  conditions 
of  human  beings  in  this  country. 
It  is  purely  advisory  to  the  President, 
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but  with  the  social  report  being  sent  to 
the  Congress  for  our  consideration. 

In  title  II,  there  is  created  an  Office 
of  Goals  and  Priorities  in  Cwigreas,  which 
I  would  like  the  Senator  from  New  York 
to  describe  since  this  is  his  measure  and 
one  for  which  he  has  fought  for  so  long. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  My  categorical  ques- 
tion Is  this :  What  relation  does  this  have 
to  the  budget  request  or  the  request  nude 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States? 
Would  we  end  up  with  a  conflict? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Office  simply  advises 
Congress  and  all  conunitteee  thereof  of 
the  three  things  set  forth.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  to  read  them.  I  am  only 
relating  to  the  Senator  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  begin  on  pi«e  11.  The 
key  functions  are  as  follows: 

( U  an  analyvls.  In  terms  of  national  gocOs 
and  priorities,  of  the  programs  in  the  annual 
budget  submitted  by  the  Preeldent,  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President,  and  the  Social 
Report  of  the  President; 

(2)  an  examination  of  resourcea  available 
to  the  Nation,  the  foreseeable  coets  and  ex- 
pected benefits  of  existing  and  propoeed  7tA- 
eral  programs,  and  the  resources  and  cost  Im- 
plications of  alternative  sets  of  national 
prlorlUee:  and 

( 3 )  reconunendatlons  concerning  spending 
priorities  among  Federal  programs  and 
courses  of  action.  Including  the  Identification 
of  those  programs  and  courses  of  action 
which  should  be  given  greatest  priority  and 
those  which  could  more  properly  be  deferred. 

In  short,  it  is  the  overview  or  whole  re- 
lationship between  the  executive  branch 
and  Congress.  For  example,  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  was  here  when  I 
said  that  Secretarj*  of  the  Treasury 
George  Shultz  appeared  before  us  this 
morning  and  said.  "You  should  set  in 
Congress  a  spending  ceiling."  He  suggest- 
ed $250  bilUon. 

Then,  he  said  that  in  that  $250  billion 
ceiling  you  ought  to  determine  your  pri- 
orities, and  "We  will  tell  you  what  we 
think  the  priorities  should  be." 

I  said.  "Is  not  Congress  entitled  to  in 
some  way  take  an  overall  view  and  say 
what  it  thinks  should  be  done?"  I  said. 
We  have  no  machinerj-  for  that  pur- 
pose. Would  you  agree  we  should  have?" 
He  said  he  thought  we  should. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
answered  my  question.  We  would  know 
from  the  begiiming  what  the  priorities 
are  within  the  gage  of  that  money,  which 
is  something  we  do  not  know  now. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 
The  President's  agency  will  tell  us  what 
it  thinks.  Secretary  Shultz  testified  that 
we  have  to  spend  one-third  of  the  $250 
billion  for  defense.  That  is  their  view, 
but  what  will  be  our  view? 

But  then  they  come  along  and  say. 
"We  have  no  room  for  any  new  program 
in  the  next  year.  '  Why?  They  assume 
the  budget  is  so  tight  there  is  no  money 
for  it.  That  does  not  mean  we  have  to 
do  it  that  way. 

But  none  of  us  here  have  the  overall 
picture.  This  would  porvide  overall  in- 
formation for  the  Congress  to  proceed 
intelligently.  The  Executive  has  us  out- 
smarted every  time.  They  have  the  facts. 
the  figures,  and  the  expertise;  and  we 
simply  cannot  match  it. 

This  is  some  effort  to  get  abreast  in 
terms  of  goals  and  priorities  between 
Congress  and  the  Executive. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  llBtened  carefully  to  the  questions  of 
the  Senator  frwn  Rhode  Island.  I  would 
like  to  comment  aa  them. 

Keep  in  mind  that  this  proposal  under 
title  n  provides  for  a  EHrector  and  As- 
sistant Director,  both  appointed  by  the 
majority  leader  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  There  would  be  no  minority  in- 
put, regardless  of  who  the  minority  might 
be.  It  has  no  limit  on  staff  members. 
That  group  is  paid  at  the  level  of  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  Assistant 
Comptroller  General,  and  aU  expeiwes  of 
operation  are  paid  by  voucher.  There  is 
no  appropriation  process  at  all. 

So  at  least  theoretically,  if  it  is  not  an 
actual  danger,  this  thing,  this  body  we 
are  creating  could  use  up  practically  all 
the  money  there  is  in  the  Treasury  and 
we  have  no  limit  on  it.  There  is  nothing 
about  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. ' 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  language  on  page  13. 
line  23,  states: 

AU  expenses  and  salaries  of  the  office  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  from 
funds  appropriated  for  the  office. 

Mr.  IX)MINICK.  I  am  corrected.  I 
apologize.  I  did  not  see  that.  I  just  saw 
the  voucher  reference  and  that  rent  me 
through  the  wall. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  allow 
me.  I  stand  corrected  on  how  the  Comp- 
troller General  is  appointed.  Our  pro- 
vision is  different  from  the  Comptroller 
General.  'What  I  had  in  mind  was  the 
analogy,  and  the  President  is  a  party  man 
and  appoints  him.  Here  it  is  the  Speaker 
and  the  majority  leader. 

The  analogy  is  there,  but  specifically 
the  President  rather  than  these  congres- 
sional people  appoint  the  Comptroller 
General.  My  thought  was  that  this  was 
really  our  agency  and  we  would  really 
have  our  hands  on  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  making  that  correction.  He  is  cor- 
rect and  I  apologize  to  him,  but  it  did 
concern  me.  There  is  no  limit  on  the 
staff.  I  believe  I  am  correct  on  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Again,  it  will  be  the  ap- 
propriation process  and  sometimes  my 
friends  sit  on  it  and  keep  a  very  close 
eye  on  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  answer  to  the 
other  qtjestlon  with  respect  to  pages  10 
and  11  of  the  bill,  the  office  Is  required 
to  submit  by  March  1  of  each  year 
a  national  goals  and  priorities  report 
which  shall  include  an  analysis  of  the 
program.  The  social  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  have  to  be  submitted.  It 
could  be  but  it  does  not  have  to  be.  by 
February  15.  so  this  group  has  to  take 
in  an  analysts  of  the  whole  budget,  the 
economic  report,  and  the  social  report 
and  give  it  to  us.  There  is  obviously  go- 
mg  to  be  a  conflict  there.  This  is  one  of 
the  questions  brought  up.  I  guess  this  is 
why  it  was  created,  to  give  us  a  view 
separate  and  c^iari  from  the  other  body. 
My  question  is;  Who  or  how  is  that 
going  to  happen? 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  addlUonal  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  8«i- 
ator  is  recognized  for  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  persons  who  were  supposed 
to  analyze  this  and  deal  with  this  are 
not  from  an  outside  agency  but  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  itself.  This 
is  the  problem  I  see  in  that  section  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  It  would  be  a  question  of 
how  to  get  the  earliest  date  to  be  of  use 
to  Congress  in  the  appropriation  process 
and  the  authorization  process,  consist- 
rait  with  amassing  the  information  and 
doing  the  Job.  March  1  is  my  best  extrap- 
olation. If  the  Senator  felt  that  v;as 
very  dlfflcult  for  him  I  would  be  willing 
to  adjust  it.  It  is  Just  a  matter  of  pick- 
ing some  date  early  enough  to  be  useful 
and  late  enough  to  capture  such  infor- 
mation as  may  be  necessary  and  desir- 
able. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  it  entirely  proba- 
ble that  any  bill  proposed  by  any  Sena- 
tor or  Member  of  the  House  by  virtue  of 
this  legislation  would  be  subject  to  the 
analysis  of  this  group  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  are  in  favor  of  it? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  at  all.  That  is  a  mat- 
ter for  the  committee  and  the  executive 
department.  All  this  group  woiild  do 
would  be  to  give  Congress  the  overall 
view  on  what  should  be  the  priorities. 
This  office  will  not  act  in  a  volunteer 
way. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield   2   minutes   to   the   Senator   from 

Rhode  Island.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Would  it  be  within 
the  function  of  this  agency  or  estab- 
ment,     whatever     you     want     to     call 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Office. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Office? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  We  call  it  an  office. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Would  it  be  within  its 
jurisdiction  in  a  training  program,  for 
instance,  to  put  people  to  work  to  follow 
it  through  to  see  if  the  money  was  being 
wisely  spent? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  That  Is  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Comptroller  General,  but  when  it 
comes  to  evaluating  a  program  for  next 
year  or  the  next  5  years,  they  could  take 
the  information  which  was  developed  as 
to  how  it  works  in  their  calculations  in 
recommending  to  Congress  what  ought 
to  be  the  priorities.  For  example,  .sup- 
pose they  said,  "It  now  appears  It  is  going 
to  take  2  years  before  you  can  really 
crank  it  up  to  use  the  kind  of  money 
you  asked  for.  In  the  meantime,  we  have 
another  priority  which  could  Intervene." 
That  would  be  the  proper  function.  That 
is  their  evaluation.  The  post-audit  is  not 


what  they  are  in  business  lor  except  as 
an  item  in  evskluating  what  ought  to  be 
the  priorities. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  ihey  were 
given  the  authority  to  follow  through? 
The  trouble  here  is  that  we  are  told  by 
the  administration,  whether  it  be  a 
Democratic  or  Republican  administra- 
tion, that  we  need  a  certain  kind  of  pro- 
gram. It  sounds  very  good  and  beautiful. 
Then  we  appropriate  money  for  it.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  know  what  happens  ic  the 
money,  whether  the  money  has  been 
wasted  or  wisely  .spent  or  used  in  a  proper 
way.  I  wonder  if  there  should  not  be  a 
follow  through,  because  we  do  not  have 
a  staff  at  the  present  time  w  follow 
through,  once  we  have  made  an  appro- 
priation, to  find  out  just  how  wisely  that 
money  has  been  spent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a  sub- 
stitute amendment,  which  I  offer  at  this 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, in  the  nature  of  a  .substitute,  as 
follows : 

On  page  13.  line  17.  strike  all  through  line 
20  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following; 

8*0.  205  The  .Appropriate  Committees  of 
Congress  shall  review  the  operations  of  the 
Office  periodically  and  hold  hearings  on  the 
national  goals  and  priorities  report  and  on 
such  other  reports  and  duties  of  the  OlBce 
as  thev  deem  advisable.  The  Office  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  accord  priority  to  re- 
queats  made  by  Committees  of  Congress  and 
furnish  thoee  Committees  such  information 
as  they  may  request  with  respect  to  the  op- 
erations of  the  Office. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  inform  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that, 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, there  are  30  minutes  on  this 
amendment,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  mover  of  the  amendment  '  Mr. 
Taft»  and  the  manager  of  the  bill  'Mr. 

MONDALE)  . 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment,  ver>'  frankly,  is  to  remove 
the  priority  that  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment would  establish  for  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee- 1  bellev'e  the  point  has 
been  pretty  well  covered  here  already 
that  such  a  priority  should  not  exist; 
that  all  committees  of  Congress,  if  we 
set  up  this  instnmientality,  should  have 
an  equal  call  upon  the  services  of  such 
a  group. 

I  happen  to  be  opposed  to  title  n  in 
any  event,  but  I  think  if  we  move  in  this 
direction  it  should  be  with  a  degree  of 
safeguards. 

It  also  goes  back  to  something  I  talked 
about  a  few  minutes  ago.  If  we  want  to 
get  down  to  cases.  I  am  not  hesitant  to 
discuss  a  particular  situation  which 
would  arise.  It  is  true  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  and  I  have  con- 
siderable respect  for  his  faimass.  I  have 
worked  with  him  on  the  Banking.  Hous- 
me.  and  Urban  Affairs  and  other  Com- 
mittees and  have  knowTi  him  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  would  be 
unfair  in  this  situation. 


I  think,  however,  in  the  very  natun 
of  the  political  structure  we  have,  then 
is  a  nature  of  partisanship  that  will  g«i 
into  this  operation  that  is  dangerous. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  present 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  an  able 
legislator.  I  served  with  him  sevenl 
years,  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
did  as  well.  I  point  out  that  under  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  under 
which  the  staff  was  supposed  to  be  noo- 
partisan,  there  was  a  division  of  44  to  3. 
We  are  talking  about  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion that  is  possible  without  any  safe- 
guards being  put  into  this  bill.  I  fed 
we  have  a  major  issue  here  before  us. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  very 
ably  asked  a  question,  and  I  thought 
raised  the  point,  that  in  effect  this  com- 
mittee will  make  a  recommendation  u 
to  the  expenditures  or  nature  of  the  ex- 
penditiures  in  contravention  of  the 
budget  of  the  President,  in  all  probabil- 
ity. Whether  it  will  be  a  partisan  one  or 
not,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  take  it  that 
where  we  would  have  a  partisanship 
setup,  in  the  appointment  and  profes- 
sional staff  of  a  committee,  the  proposal 
under  title  n  involved  here  is  very  seri- 
ous. I  think  it  could  paralyze  the  legis- 
lative process,  and  we  could  have  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  which  hap- 
pily has  tried  to  get  away  from  partisan 
considerations  in  its  staff  makeup  in  its 
present  tendencies,  going  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  could  turn  in  the  direction  of 
partisanship  again  because  they  would 
have  the  right  to  refer  to  the  recommen- 
dations made  when,  under  circumstances 
as  we  presently  have  in  the  Senate,  a 
majority  of  one  party  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Presidency  in  the  hands  of  the  other 
pswty,  automatically  we  would  have  a 
built-in  partisan  pcditical  structure. 

In  any  event,  to  give  priority  to  one 
committee  of  Congress,  that  is  not  even 
a  legislative  committee,  that  the  Prox- 
mire amendment  would  give  to  no  other 
committee  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  wise. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  raises  a  good  point.  It  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  to  provide  that  a  committee 
of  which  he  is  chairman  should  be  given 
priority.  I  think  the  precedent  we  have 
to  work  with  is  with  respect  to  the  GAO. 
Certainly  the  committee  having  respon- 
sibility in  a  particular  field  should  have 
a  free  and  open  call  on  that  service. 

It  would  be  perfectly  acceptable  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  take  out 
the  express  priority  for  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  but  leave  in  the  fact 
that  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  is 
the  committee  that  will  hold  oversight 
hearings  on  the  office.  Otherwise  we  will 
have  16  committees  in  the  Senate,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  many  in  the  House. 
all  of  which  have  some  kind  of  oversight, 
but  none  of  which  will  have  a  focus.  The 
Economic  ConMiiittee  is  a  joint  committee 
with  both  House  and  Senate  Members. 
It  can  be  the  logical  focus. 

Mr.  TAFT.  My  question  is.  Under  the 
jurisdictional  niles  we  have  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House,  whether  it  would  be 
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ftnoropriate  in  any  event  to  give  prlor- 
tS  to  one  committee  for  hearings  in 
uS^  field,  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee It  seems  to  me  the  other  committees, 
the  Rules  Committees,  and  possibly  other 
owanizational  committees,  as  weU  as 
other  committees,  have  authority  under 
the  rules  of  the  respective  bodies  and 
have  priority  over  certain  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course,  but  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  holds  hear- 
ings on  the  economic  report,  because  we 
are  the  committee  which  is  designated 
and  responsible  to  do  that  work.  I  sup- 
pose the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
might  have  an  implied  priority  as  the 
one  committee  which  has  hearings  on 
the  economic  report,  but  this  seems  to 
be  a  cleaner,  crisper,  and  more  orderly 
way— to  give  it  to  one  committee.  Per- 
haps for  this  new  office  it  ought  to  be 
to  the  Appropriations  Conamittee,  or 
some  other  committee.  But  the  Econom- 
ic Committee  is  a  jwnt  committee  that 
already  has  priorities  experience.  Gtoing 
back  to  the  bill's  original  language  would 
be  a  compromise  that  would  be  accept- 
able to  me  so  that  we  would  delete  pri- 
ority reference  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  we  have  already 
done  that.  The  language  of  the  sub- 
stitute starts  out  with  the  words,  "ap- 
propriate committee  of  Congress."  The 
appropriate  committee  would  determine 
it,  within  the  appropriate  rules  of  Ccxi- 
gress.  To  the  extant  that  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  has  authority  to  do  it 
and  has  jurisdiction  over  particular  mat- 
ters, it  would  continue  to  have  jurisdic- 
tion. Other  committees  would  continue  to 
have  JurisdicticMi  they  presently  have  to 
review  the  operations  of  this  committee 
to  that  extent.  I  am  not  saying  what 
committee  necessarily,  under  the  rul- 
ing the  Parliamentarian  would  make, 
would  have  jurisdiction  over  this  par- 
ticular committee  setup.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  I  do 
not  think  so. 

But  I  think  the  other  committees  of 
Ccttigress  certainly  should  not  be  brush- 
ed aside  by  this  amendment,  insofar  as 
the  concern  for  their  overview  of  the 
operation  of  this  particular  office  is  cai- 
cemed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  the  Senator,  suppose  I  withdraw  my 
amendment,  would  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  then  withdraw  his  amendment,  and 
go  back  to  the  original  language  in  the 
bill?  Let  me  read  the  original  language. 
It  is  only  a  few  words.  It  says: 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Con- 
grees  shall  hold  hearings  on  the  national 
goals  and  priorities  rep«:t  and  on  such 
other  reports  and  duties  of  the  Office  as  it 
deems  advisable. 

There  is  no  priority  expressed.  Just 
that. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  in  all  honesty,  I  believe 
that  would  leave  the  situation  in  exactly 
the  same  status  as  if  the  amendment 
were  passed,  so  I  do  not  believe  it  really 
matters.  If  the  Senator  is  willing  to  with- 
draw his  amendment,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  fine.  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  know  what  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  is.  I  would  Uke  to 
withdraw    my     amendment,     although 


there  is  an  sanendment  to  it  pending. 
Can  I  simply  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  my  amendment? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  imanimous  consent  that  he 
be  permitted  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  withdraw  my  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, would  my  amendment  remain  pend- 
ing under  those  circtimstances,  or  would 
it  die,  if  the  unanimous-consent  request 

were  granted  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  withdraws  his 
amendment,  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  would  go  with  it,  but  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  could  then  offer  his 
amendment  in  his  own  right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  the  reason  I  would 
withdraw  my  amendment  is  with  the 
understanding  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  he  would  withdraw  his.  He 
said  there  would  not  be  any  substantial 
difference,  anyway,  and  would  accept 
that. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  play  games  in  this  situation.  I 
understand  that  my  tmiendment  would 
fail  with  the  unanimous-consent  request 
being  granted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Chair 
is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  a  right 
to  withdraw  his  amendment:  that  if  he 
does  so  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  withdrawn  with  it,  but  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  then  has  the  right 
to  offer  his  amendment  as  a  separate 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  will  say  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  doing  so,  for  the  reasons  just 
stated.  I  withdraw  the  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Then  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
an  amendment  which  I  have  at  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  8.  strike  line  24  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "House"  on  page  9  line  3, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "who  shall  be 
appointed  JoUitly  by  the  Majority  Leader 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  confirmed  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  each  House,  and  an  Assistant 
Director  of  Goals  and  Priorities  Analysis 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Assistant 
Director)  who  shaU  be  appointed  Jointly 
by  the  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Minority  I^eader  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  confirmed  by  a  majority 
vote  of  each  House." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.    JAVTTS.    Mr.    President,    as    I 


understand  it,  though  I  have  not  gone 
to  the  desk  to  read  it,  that  is  exactly 
what  we  now  have  in  the  bill,  except 
that  the  Assistant  Director  would  then 
be  appointed  by  the  minority  leaders  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  and  similarly  confirmed  by  a 
majority  vote  of  each  House, 
Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVrra.  I  think  that  is  an  ex- 
cellent amendment.  We  have  discussed 
it.  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  subject 
to  one  minute  to  look  at  it  to  be  sure  It 
strikes  the  right  thing,  it  is  entirely  sat- 
isfactory to  me. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

While  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
examining  the  amendment,  let  me  say 
that  I  think  this  would  strengthen  the 
bill.  I  do  not  think  that  this  office  can 
fimctlon  unless  it  is  bipartisan,  or  non- 
partisan. If  it  acts  in  the  role  of  advo- 
cate, its  function  is  completely  de- 
stroyed. To  function  properly,  it  must 
be  established  imder  the  leadership  of 
highly  professional,  highly  skilled  per- 
sons, who  can  give  it  the  same  kind  of 
leadership  and  the  same  sort  of  distinc- 
tion as  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
That  is  the  quality  and  caliber  of  lead- 
ership we  would  hope  would  result  in  the 
effective  functioning  of  the  office,  but 
also  in  receiving  the  bipartisan  respect 
It  must  have. 

Our  objective  here  is  to  equip  Con- 
gresfi.  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  with  the  kind 
of  skills  and  talents  in  analysis,  statistics, 
and  computer  technology  that  I  think  we 
need  to  be  able  to  meet  the  enormous 
distortions  of  the  executive  branch,  no 
matter  what  party  is  in  control.  I  have 
been  involved  in  many  legislative 
struggles  here,  and  where  I  have  been 
on  the  side  of  the  Executive — and  this  has 
been  true  imder  both  administrations 
since  I  came  to  Washington — I  get  all 
the  c<Mnputer  printouts,  data,  and  knowl- 
edge I  could  possibly  want.  But, 
strangely,  when  one  finds  himself  in  op- 
position to  the  Executive,  imder  either 
political  party,  suddenly  the  computers 
go  dead,  they  run  backwards,  the  data 
they  give  you  are  somehow  incomplete. 
Why  Congress  should  voluntarily  deny 
itself  the  information  and  data  it  needs 
to  msike  intelligent  choices  under  these 
circumstances.  I  do  not  know. 

I  think  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  strwigthen 

this  office.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
\'ields  time? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  would  say  very  sincerely  that  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  the  support  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  We  share  a  common 
objective  in  seeking  to  strengthen 
the  legislative  branch,  and  not  c«ily 
strengthen  It  in  a  bipartisan  sense. 

No  partisanship   is  intended  in  this 
measure,  and  I  think  this  amendment 
will  assure  that  that  situation  wtU  ob- 
tain, and  will  maintain  itself. 
I  am  somewhat  amused  by  the  state- 
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nient  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
because  I  have  felt  the  inadequacy  of 
computer  printouts  and  such  things  for 
my  10  years  In  Congress,  and  I  am  glad 
that  it  is  recognized  by  others. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes.  Sometimes  I 
think  we  have  a  new  axiom,  that  he  who 
controls  the  computers  wins  the  debate. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  ex- 
amined the  amendment  and  I  find  it  sat- 
Isfactorj'. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr  MONDALE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Staftordi.  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr  TAFT  Mr  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 8  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  May  I  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee  or 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
whether  It  is  the  intention  of  either  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  bill?  If 
it  is,  there  are  enough  Senators  now  pres- 
ent to  show  a  sufBcient  second. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  bill. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  would  say 
at  this  time  to  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader  that  it  is  possible  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  shall  offer 
another  amendment,  on  which  I  may  or 
may  not  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the  enactment 
of  S.  5.  the  Pull  Opportunity  and  Nation- 
al Goals  and  Priorities  Act,  for  several 
reasons. 

I  share  a  deep  concern  for  the  prob- 
lems and  the  goals  mentioned  by  the 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  It  is  an  ap- 
petiling  bill  in  many  ways.  It  putc.  one  on 
the  side  of  the  angels,  backed  by  many 
well-meaning  groups.  I  am  sure. 

Let  me  say  verj-  emphatically  that  I 
believe  that  the  formulation  of  national 
goals  and  priorities  must  be  an  integral 
part  of  policymaking  in  both  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  Govern- 
ment, and  I  do  not  consider  that  we  have 
done  an  adequate  job  in  that  regard  in 
either  branch  of  the  Government,  in  re- 
cent years,  at  least.  In  my  judgment, 
however,  this  bill  will  hamper  rather 
than  assist  in  achieving  this  objective. 
S.  5  creates  unnecessary  bureaucratic 
mechanisms  which  will  duplicate  existing 
efforts,  with  no  provision  for  coordina- 
tion with  related  structures  already  op- 
erative in  both  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  Government. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  establishes  a  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Advisers  in  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President  and  requires  an  an- 
nual social  report  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress.  The  administration  op- 
poses the  grafting  of  an  additional 
bureaucratic  layer  onto  the  Executive  Of- 


fice, and  I  believe  they  are  correct  in  tak- 
ing that  position  Two  years  ago,  the 
President,  through  executive  reorgani- 
zation, established  the  Domestic  Council 
to  assist  him  in  the  coordination  and 
overview  of  domestic  policy  Department 
secretaries  and  heads  of  agencies  in  the 
domestic  areas  are  members  of  the  Do- 
mestic Council— giving  it  the  advantage 
of  meaningful  inputs  and  suggestions 
from  these  very  able  people.  Certainly, 
the  President  is  in  the  best  position  to  de- 
termine whether  he  needs  an  additional 
Council  to  assist  him  in  establishing  so- 
cial goals  and  priorities.  The  Council 
which  is  proposed  in  this  bill  would 
overlap  and  perhaps  impede  the  mandate 
of  the  Domestic  Council. 

It  .seems  to  me.  and  I  think  my  col- 
leagues will  agree,  that  before  concern- 
ing ourselves  with  the  creation  of  ad- 
ditional councils  and  other  administra- 
tive structures,  this  Congress  would  be 
better  advised  to  spend  its  time  and  en- 
erg>'  on  the  enactment  of  the  many 
needed  domestic  reforms  already  pro- 
posed by  the  President  and  others.  These 
include  welfare  reform,  manpower  train- 
ing, the  reform  of  our  system  of  health 
care,  revenue  sharing,  and  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Federal  Government. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  more  research 
in  the  development  of  reliable  social  in- 
dicators— there  is  a  great  need  for  this, 
and  if  we  need  give  attention  to  this  field 
by  additional  legislation.  I  think  our  at- 
tention ought  to  be  directed  in  the  area 
of  research  and  development  of  reliable 
social  indicators — the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  been  working  in 
this  area  for  some  time,  compiling  an 
extensive  publication  on  social  indicators. 
The  Office  of  Statistical  Policy  in  OMB 
has  indicated  to  me  that  it  hopes  to  pub- 
lish its  work  on  social  indicators  early 
in  1973,  Drafts  of  most  chapters  are  cur- 
rently  under  review.   The  performance 
measurement  system  is  now  in  the  proc- 
ess of  being  applied  in  several  areas,  in- 
cluding drug  abuse.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  has  awarded  grants  to  the 
University  of  Michigan  Survey  Research 
Center,  the  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion and  the  Urban  Institute  for  study  in 
this  area.  A  progress  report  should  be 
available  shortly  after  January  1.  1973. 
Before  superimposing  upon  the  Presi- 
dent a  staff  to  interpret  social  indicators 
leading  to  policy  recommendations,  much 
more  research  is  needed  in  developing 
and  refining  such  measures  and  in  de- 
termimng  the  relationship  between  social 
and    economic    indicators.    During    the 
committee  hearings  which  were  held  on 
this  bill  in  July  of  1971,  there  seemed  to 
be  a  consensus  among  the  witnesses  that 
meaningful  social  data  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain, and  perhaps  in  a  premature  stage 
of    development.    Dr.    Raymond    Bauer, 
professor  of  business  administration  at 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  testified  that: 

One  of  the  biggest  objections  that  wasn't 
raised  here  this  morning  to  the  council  of 
social  adrtsors  but  which  has  circulated  in 
the  science  community,  has  been  that  sociol- 
ogy, anthropology.  aJid  similar  dlscipllnea 
aren't  as  far  advanced  as  the  economics  were 
In  1945. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  much 
more  research  is  needed  before  the  en- 


actment of  a  bill  such  as  S,  5.  I  believt 
the  discussions  we  already  have  had  oq 
tlie  floor  this  afternoon  have  indicated 
this  very  patently. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  establishes  within 
Congress  an  Office  of  Goals  and  Prioritlei 
Analysis.  This  new  Office  would  be  re- 
quired to  submit  to  the  Congress  an  an- 
nual report  setting  forth  goals  and  priori- 
ties. This  objective  is  commendable.  I 
question,  however,  whether  the  addition 
of  an  office  and  staff,  completely  sepa- 
rated from  all  legislative  and  appropria- 
tions committees,  would  or  could  accom- 
plish this  purpose.  In  my  judgment  such 
an  isolated  office  would  be  a  tremendom 
waste  of  time,  money,  and  staff.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Proxmire,  who  testified  on  S.  5  in 
July  1971,  in  my  opinion,  was  justified 
in  opposing  this  measure  'because  it  un- 
dertakes to  establish  an  Office  of  Gioala 
and  Priorities  on  a  basis  that  would  sepa- 
rate it  completely  from  the  general  eco- 
nomic analysis  and  formulation  of  eco- 
nomic poUcy  in  the  Congress." 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  colleagues 

to  join  with  me  in  opposing  the  passage 

of  this  unnecessary  and  iU-structured 

metisure. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook)  .  Who  jnelds  time? 

Mr.    MONDALE.    I    yield    mj-self   2 

minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  no  time  remaining. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  inquire  from  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  whether  he  plans  to 
offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  do  plan  to  offer  an 
amendment  very  shortly.  My  amend- 
ment, I  advise  the  Senator,  will  have  the 
effect  of  striking  title  I  only,  leaving  title 
II. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  do  not  wish  to  prej- 
udice the  course  which  the  Senator  frwn 
Ohio  wishes  to  take,  but  it  might  be  ap- 
propriate at  this  point,  if  he  wishes,  to 
offer  his  amendment,  and  we  could  go  to 
the  delMite  on  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so,  if 
there  are  no  other  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  -will  be  stated. 
The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 
On  page  1.  line  5,  strike  all  through  line 
24  on  p)age  7. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  time  limitation  on  the  amendment  of 
30  minutes  per  side.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  30  minutes,  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill  has  30  minutes.  Who  yields  time? 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  this  amendment 
because  I  think  the  issues  involved  be- 
tween title  I  and  tiUe  II  are  quite  differ- 
ent. 

As  I  have  indicated  in  my  remarks  m 
the  bill.  I  feel  that  there  is  a  very  defi- 
nite need  in  the  legislative  area,  after 
adequate  study,  for  setting  up  additional 
staff  assistance,  especially  for  the  minor- 
ity, In  studying  and  analyzing  various 
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would  send  to  the  Congr««..In  it,  the_     Ij,  Pia^if  .f^^^f.  I^tu^?^  "^t 


l^rtUtlve  proposals  and  getting  an  over-  ^o'"^  f«°^  ^  ^  ^Tva^atTongota*  been  that  each  agency  has  its  own  pet 
SSrtnd  overaU  concept  of  the  national  ^X  nrSlLl^d  m^e  rtJoWSSJ  proiect  and  it  is  not  about  to  put  out 
JSlSs  and  priorities  as  we  ought  to     ^^J^  Pf^^^^ J^'JX  ^^  as  to     mlormation  or  data  which  casts  doubt 

M»  them  in  Congress.  bi«i«        -^ .  _v—i  »k-„  ™n.iiiM  »■•/._     nnrm  it«  Droerams. 

l^iink  the  cause  of  Congress  could 
iJ.pflt  from  having  a  body  such  as  this 
T^  uS,n.  I  do  not  think  the  bill  as 
StSntly  drafted,  even  with  the  im- 
S^ents  that  have  been  suggested- 
and  they  are  considerable  Improve- 
m«it5-and  in  at  least  one  case  adopted 
S^  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  di- 
rector and  the  assistant  director,  com- 
niptely  correct  this. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  title  H  or  tha.t  I 
^l«t  to  vote  for  the  bill  because  of  the 
Xnt  form  of  titie  n.  I  merely  say  that 
I  feel  that  there  is  a  real  place  m  the 
future  both  for  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives'and  the  Senate,  to  have  a  body 
on  which  they  may  call  for  suggestions 
« to  the  specific  priorities  that  might  be 
undertaken  to  provide  a  littie  more  crc»s 
reference,  perhaps,  on  the  specific  prob- 
lems considered  by  a  particular  commit- 
tee, so  that  we  can  better  establish  the 
national  priorities. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  substitute  the 
judgment  of  any  such  body  or  the  rec- 
ommendations of  any  such  body  for  the 
determinaUon  ultimately  of  national  pri- 
orities as  determined  by  Congress.  At  the 
same  time,  I  recognize  that  Congress 
could  and  well  might  benefit  from  hav- 
ing additional  staff  assistance  and  addi- 
tional information   and   suggestions   in 
this  regard,  aside  and  apart  from  the 
Executive.  But  for  the  reasons  I  have  al- 
ready indicated  in  my  talk  on  the  bill 
eenerally,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
inie  of  the  executive  branch.  How  we 
can  expect   to   impose   an   independent 
body  of  this   sort   upon   the   executive 
branch  at  this  time,  when  we  already 
have  ongoing  the  current  efforts  of  OMB 
to  do  just  exactly  this  within  the  Office  of 
the  President,  is  hard  for  me  to  under- 
stand. It  seems  to  me  that  an  independ- 
ent body  is  bound  to  nm  into  conflict 
with  the  already  existing  structure  and 
that,   indeed,    rather    than    helping    or 
speeding  up  or  clarifying  an  analysis  of 
the  national  needs  and  priorities  that 
would  come  from  the  staff  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  OMB  and  the  various  de- 
partments   of    the    Government,    this 
would  only    add    another    layer    which 
would  add  to  the  complication  of  the 
overall  picture  involved. 

For  that  reason.  I  oppose  title  I.  I  feel 
that  the  Senate  ought  to  have  a  separate 
opportunity  to  vote  for  the  elimination  of 
tiUe  I  before  it  undertakes  to  make  a 
judgment  on  the  question  of  title  II, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  an  entirely  sep- 
arate question,  and  that  is  the  only  pur- 
pose for  which  I  have  offered  the  tunend- 
ment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Staf- 
roHD).  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
present  proposal  embodied  in  title  I, 
which  is  now  before  us,  would  create  a 
Council  of  Social  Advisers,  composed  of 
three  members  selected  by  the  President. 
It  would  assist  him  in  preparing  an  an- 
nual social  report,  which  the  President 


what  we  need  and  what  they  would  rec 
ommend  that  we  do,  or  do  better,  to  im- 
prove conditions  in  the  lives  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

This  bin  arose  out  of  a  feeling  I  had, 
which  was  shared  by  ahnoet  everyone  in 
Congress — and,  as  I  went  about  my  State 
and  the  country,  which  was  shared  by 
almost  everyone  in  the  country;  namely. 
that  there  is  something  that  has  gone 
wrong  with  the  way  in  which  we  make  our 
choices  and  our  judgments  when  we  deal 
with  human  problems.  Somehow,  we 
back  into  the  future;  we  guess,  we  have 
hunches,  we  operate  on  those  hunches 
and  those  guesses  and  sometimes  develop 
programs  wliich  are  counterproductive. 
Sometimes  we  spend  millions  of  dollars 
on  programs  that  do  not  work  at  all. 
Sometimes  we  spend  vasts  amounts  of 
money  on  programs  which  do  very  little 
good,  and  sometimes  we  fail  to  give  re- 
sources to  other  programs  which  are 
helpful  but  which  are  not  so  successful 
as  they  could  be  because  we  simply  ore 
not  acting  on  the  best  information  that 
could  be  developed. 

We  have  seen  several  examples,  to 
which  I  have  alreiidy  referred,  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  appears  to  be 
the  last  to  know  about  profound  human 
problems — problems  as  essential  and 
elementary  as  basic  nutrition,  problems 
like  the  exploding  American  cities  in  the 
late  1960's,  questions  about  welfare — 
who  is  on  welfare,  why  are  they  there, 
what  can  we  do  to  reduce,  in  a  sensible 
and  humane  way,  the  cost  of  the  wel- 
fare burden  on  how  can  we  educate  our 
children  best. 

For  2V2  years,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  I,  and  many  others,  have  been 
engaged  in  a  deep  and  probing  effort  to 
determine  how  we  can  establish  systems 
which  will  lead  to  equaUty  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  In  this  country. 

What  could  be  more  basic,  what  could 
be  more  fundamental  to  the  American 
creed  than  pursuing  strategies  on  edu- 
cation which  will  permit  every  child  in 
this  country  to  have  an  opportunity? 
Yet  I  am  siire  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  wiU  agree  with 
me,  that  the  value  of  the  literature  and 
the  statistics  in  the  field  of  education  is 
appalling;  it  is  abysmal.  We  spent 
months  trying  to  find  answers  to  ele- 
mentary questions  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation alone,  on  which  we  spend,  I  think, 
about  $50  miUion  a  year.  It  is  enough 
to  shatter  anyone's  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  and  abiUty  with  which  this  coun- 
try conducts  its  public  affairs,  particu- 
larly in  the  field  of  human  problems. 

Mr.  TAFT.  If  the  Senator  vrill  yield,  I 
should  like  to  recall  to  the  Senator,  and 
I  agree  with  him,  that  so  far  as  research 
is  concerned,  I  have  emphasized  that 
particularly,  but  especially  with  regard 
to  the  field  of  education,  I  thought  it  was 
pointed  up  in  the  President's  message  on 
education  of  2  years  ago  and  by  his  ad- 
viser at  that  time  in  this  area,  that  this 
field  was  in  dire  need  of  assistance.  Con- 
gress responded  in  part.  but.  in  my  opin- 
ion, not  adequately. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
but  one  of  the  things  that  has  profound- 


upon  its  programs. 

If  it  is  Headstart.  they  say  what  this 
Nation  needs  is  Headstart.  If  they  have 
any  bad  reports,  they  bum  them  at  mid- 
night, so  that  no  one  ever  hears  about 
those  problems.  Every  department  and 
agency  and  every  subofflce  puts  out  only 
one  kind  of  information — and  that  is  fav- 
orable information.  Each  looks  at  its  own 
restricted  field  without  looking,  as  much 
as  it  should,  at  the  total  field. 

What  the  Council  of  Social  Advisers 
seeks  to  do  is  to  take  a  total  look  at  hu- 
man programs,  because  they  are  related. 
A  human  being  is  not  a  series  of  cate- 
gories— health,  education,  and  nutrition. 
A  human  being  is  a  total  product  of 
humanity. 

We  should  take  the  same  kind  of  en- 
compassing \iew,  a  critical  view,  an  over- 
all view,  of  social  problems.  That  is  what 
the  Council  of  Social  Advisers  would  do. 
It  is  an  agency  that  would  be  capable 
of  being  critical  and  skeptical  of  all  pro- 
grams. I  do  not  know  how  many  times 
during  the  course  of  a  Representative's 
or  a  Senator's  career,  he  has  heard  an 
agency  come  before  the  Congress  to 
criticize  itself.  I  have  served  here  8  yews, 
and  I  have  not  heard  it  yet. 

What  we  need  to  do  in  the  social  field 
is  to  get  a  high  level,  higiily  professional, 
highly  skilled  staff  in  the  Council  of 
Social  Advisers,  with  the  best  minds  we 
can  find  in  the  country,  to  start  analyzing 
these  programs  and  developing,  at  arm's 
length,  so  to  speak,  social  data  so  that  we 
can  begin  to  look  courageously  and  forth - 
rightiy  at  our  social  problems.  This  we  do 
not  do  today.  That  is  why  I  think  this 
kind  of  agency  is  needed. 

I  agree  that  we  already  spend  millions 
of  dollars  on  data  and  on  reports  now. 
but  so  many  of  them  are  self-ser-ving  and 
limited.  Many  of  them  do  not  ask  the 
right  questions — deliberately.  The  result 
is  what  one  statistician  called  "cold 
facts" — the  kind  of  information  that  does 
not  do  us  an.-  good.  They  can  tell  us  how 
many  bricks  are  in  some  school  building 
but  if  we  want  to  know  what  the  require- 
ments are  in  order  to  learn  anything, 
they  do  not  have  the  slightest  idea.  They 
will  teU  us  how  many  soyl)eans  we 
planted  last  year,  but  when  we  ask  how 
many  people  are  hungry,  they  do  not 
have  the  slightest  idea. 

We  have  to  start  getting  answers  to 
the  "hot"  facts  of  American  Ufe.  Congress 
will  have  to  face  the  future  and  develop 
strategies  for  progress  in  the  human 
field,  or  we  wil\  see  lots  more  of  what 
we  are  already  seeing  today,  a  greater 
sense  of  depression  and  cynicism  about 
the  capacity  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  CouncU  of  Social 
Advisers  will  answer  ail  those  questions, 
but  I  do  say  that  it  would  be  an  impor- 
tant new  asset  in  philosophy  and  direc- 
tion. It  will  be  the  first  time  that  we  have 
tried  to  deal  in  a  comprehensive,  sophis- 
ticated, sind  strategic  way  with  the  hu- 
man problems  that  face  the  people  of 
this  country  today.  I  do  not  believe  Con- 
gress can  continue  to  back  into  the  fu- 
ttu-e  the  way  it  has  been  doing. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my  back- 
ing for  Senator  Mokbalk's  Idea  con- 
tained In  title  I — and  I  think  Senators 
have  Anally  grasped  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  responsibilities — Is  that 
we  have  at  last  focused  debate  where  it 
needs  to  be  focused  in  respect  of  this 
particular  matter.  But  I  would  like  my 
colleague  from  Ohio  to  understand  my 
own  experience  which  dictated  the  sup- 
port of  this  particular  title.  It  is  related 
to  the  fact  that  I  have  served  on  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  for  a  long 
time  and  I  have  seen  over  the  years  the 
growing  relationship  between  the  eco- 
nomic and  the  social  problems  of  the 
country,  and  the  disparity  in  the  amount 
of  expertise  which  existed  at  the  top 
level  in  determining  that  relationship 
and  what  it  should  be.  This  has  been 
verj'  marked  to  me,  and  it  is  today. 

We  had  before  us  the  three  members 
of  the  Council  of  Econonuc  Advisers  only 
yesterday — Dr.  Stein,  Mrs.  Whitman, 
and  Mr.  Solomon — very  distinguished 
people,  very  able  people,  but  economists 
and  essentially  able  to  give  us  the  basic 
policy  that  our  country  should  piu"sue 
respecting  its  economics  at  home  and 
abroad. 

But  in  humanistic  terms,  there  was  no 
expertise,  at  all.  for  example. 

President  Eisenhower  wsis  very  proud 
of  his  Commission  on  National  GosUs 
that  he  established  which  was  headed 
by  a  former  president  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity. And  we  were  very  much  taken,  for 
example,  with  the  work  of  the  Haley 
Commission  on  the  resources  of  the 
country  and  when  those  resources  would 
be  used  up. 

Many  of  us  are  deeply  concerned  now 
with  the  energy  use  in  this  country. 
Many  of  us  are  concerned  with  spot 
problems  in  the  country,  such  as  drug 
addiction,  venereal  disease,  and  all  of 
the  social  trends  having  subsequent  con- 
sequences which  pipe  into  what  we 
ought  to  be  doing  in  terms  of  the  Na- 
tion s  society. 

However,  there  is  no  group  in  the  Na- 
tion such  as  a  Council  on  Social  Advisers 
which  ties  it  together. 

The  fact  is  that  the  gifted  idea  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr  Mondale> 
to  this  bill  represents  an  addition  to 
the  new  world,  call  it  the  new  politics, 
the  new  development  needs,  or  the  new 
development  conscience  which  is  per- 
haps best  characterized  by  the  environ- 
mentalists and  population  control  peo- 
ple 

These  are  new  problems  which  have 
hit  us  in  life.  Simply  put,  the  Council 
would  keep  us  abreast  of  the  facts  and 
remind  us  that  our  practices  are  no 
longer  adequate. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  JAVrrs.  Mr  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  person  in  the  Senate  who 
deals  with  more  human  problems  than 
does  the  Senator  from  New  York.  He  Is 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  He  serves  on 
the  subcommittees  on  Labor,  Education, 
Health,  and  Employment,  Manpower,  and 
Poverty.  Perhaps  there  are  several  that 
I  have  forgotten. 


During  the  Senator's  career  in  the  Sen- 
ate, he  has  spent  several  man-years  lis- 
tening to  hiunan  problems — the  Senator 
can  name  the  problem,  whatever  it  Is, 
and  he  has  dealt  with  it. 

What  would  the  Senator  say  after  his 
experience  over  the  years  of  the  condition 
of  the  data  and  information  that  is  avail- 
able to  assist  us  in  dealing  with  these 
problems? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  It  is  woefully  inadequate 
in  how  it  relates  to  the  future.  How  does 
hunger  relate  to  education?  How  does 
venereal  disease  relate  to  s.chool  drop- 
outs? How  does  drug  addiction  relate  to 
the  ability  or  desire  to  hold  a  job  and  the 
degree  of  antagonism  and  the  ability  to 
be  rehabilitated  so  as  to  be  able  to  hold 
a  job? 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  recall  the  hearings  we  held — 
and  these  are  typical — on  the  question 
of  the  Job  Corps?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr  President,  I  yield 
the  3(-iiator  from  New  York  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  an  Eidditlonal  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  will  recall  that  we  asked  ap- 
propriate agencies  to  provide  data  to  tell 
us  which  manpower  program  delivered 
the  highest  return  in  terms  of  the  num- 
ber of  enrollees  who  found  employment 
afterward;  how  many  received  a  better 
opportimity  to  develop  after  than  be- 
fore: what  was  the  dropout  rate;  what 
was  the  cost  per  enrollee;  what  in  their 
opinion,  based  on  the  data,  were  the  best 
manpower  programs  per  dollar  spent. 
These,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  common- 
place and  elementary-  questions,  the  kind 
of  questions  that  any  businessman  must 
ask  anu  answer  if  he  has  any  hope  of 
survival. 

Can  the  Senator  recall  the  questions 
and  answers?  They  said;  "Yes,  we  will 
submit  a  tabulation  telling  you  those 
things,"  I  still  remember  the  tabulation. 
Footnote  2  said  'not  available."  The 
tabulation  was  full  of  ditto  marks  for 
footnote  2.  That  was  not  something  pe- 
culiar to  this  admimstration.  It  has  been 
true  of  all  previous  administrations.  We 
simply  do  not  have  the  basic  information 
to  make  a  proper  judgment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  It  goes  to  demonstrate  what  I 
said  a  moment  ago.  The  Employment 
Act  was  passed  in  1946.  That  is  a  small 
matter.  It  was  26  years  ago.  It  developed 
a  human  kind  of  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  our  country,  and  the  problems 
and  the  interest  of  our  country'  have 
simply  outnm  it. 

How  do  we  modernize  it  and  bring  it 
up  to  date?  We  argued  the  question 
whether  we  should  merge  the  Social  Ad- 
viser group  into  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  con- 
vinced me  and  convinced  a  majority  of 
the  committee  that,  considering  oiu"  his- 
tory, it  could  not  be  done  as  effectively 
there  as  by  another  body. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  no  other  way 
considering  the  history  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946. 1  am  convinced  of  that. 


And  every  aspect  of  my  experience  bttn 
it  out.  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate 
will  keep  the  Integrity  of  this  bill  bq 
important  function  for  the  executive  da. 
partment  and  an  important  resource  fcr 
Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  yi^d  j 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorada 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sea. 
ator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  A4r.  President,  I 
thank  my  very  distinguished  friend,  tbe 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  the  thing  that  concena 
me  with  title  I  of  the  bill — and  befon 
this  we  have  been  talking  about  title 
n — is  that  if  we  look  at  section  102,  page 
2  of  the  bill,  it  provides  for  a  review  by 
the  President  of  the  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate efforts  designed  to  create  the  condi- 
tions expressed  in  section  101.  The  condi- 
tions specified  in  section  101  cover  the 
whole  range  of  social  efforts. 

So  I  would  presume  that  under  this 
the  President  would  be  required  to  detl 
with  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Visiting  Nurses  Association,  the  Kennedy 
Center,  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  and 
every  single  type  of  third  group  organia- 
tlon  which  we  are  unique  for  in  this 
country  where  private  people  are  trying 
to  do  something  on  their  own. 

We  then  have  to  fit  that,  or  the  Presl- 
dent  has  to,  into  his  so-called  social  re- 
port, not  to  speak  of  the  number  of  ef- 
forts being  made  in  local  communities  all 
over  this  country  to  try  to  upgrade  thdr 
own  conditions. 

Then  the  President  is  required  under 
this  to  ascertain  the  overall  progress  and 
effectiveness  of  Federal  efforts  designed 
to  carry  out  the  policies  in  section  102. 

I  recall  that  the  President  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  messtige  said  that  the  cate- 
gorical grant  program  had — and  I  am 
not  quoting  him  but  am  paraphrasing 
him — resulted  in  an  enormous  increase 
of  bureaucracy  with  very  little  increase 
in  the  solution  of  the  problems  which  the 
categorical  grants  were  designed  to  deal 
with  and  that  we  had  not  changed  this 
in  a  long  period  of  time.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  had  proliferated  and  resulted  in 
a  growth  in  both  the  problems  and  the 
bureaucracy. 

He,  therefore,  suggested  revenue  shar- 
ing as  a  method  of  doing  it. 

This  is  an  assessment  of  national  goals 
and  priorities.  Yet  in  the  2  years  since 
he  armounced  this,  we  have  yet  to  get  a 
revenue  sharing  bill  through  Congress. 
We  are  holding  hearings  in  the  Senate 
now.  However,  the  bill  has  gone  nowhere 
in  this  Congress.  So,  although  the  Presi- 
dent has  done  this  and  has  suggested 
what  some  of  the  efforts  might  be,  noth- 
ing has  been  forthcoming  from  Con- 
gress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes, 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  what  he  has  to  transmit  again.  And  I 
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,-«ld  presume  that  he  could  make  aJ- 
l^Tthe  same  budget  speech  or  state 
SSe  union  message  next  year,  assum- 
1  mat  he  gets  reelected.  And  if  we  have 
SJ  Wne  makeup  in  Congress,  we  will 
2t  Sphere.  As  I  said  before.  I  hope 
Sit  we  can  change  the  makeup  of  Con - 
r^.  but  whether  we  can  or  not  de- 
Ki  upon  what  happens  this  faU, 

Mr     President,    you    can    go    down 
through  title  I  of  the  bill.  It  imposes  on 
STpresident  a  lot  of  work,  part  of  whteh 
h.  isToing  to  do  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
me^ge.  in  the  budget,  and  in  connec- 
STwlth  proposals  on  legislation.  But 
fSn  it  creates  within  the  White  House, 
without  his  consent,  a  CouncU  of  Social 
Advisers,  and  they  will  be  appomted  by 
the  President,  but  vrtth  advice  of  the 
Senate   That  is  improvement,  at  least, 
over  what  we  had  in  other  proposals. 
Presumably  this  is  a  group  to  be  of  zs- 
sistance  to  the  President  but  he  alreadj- 
has  his  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
and  he  already  has  his  White  House  staff. 
Now  to  add  another  one,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  adding  a  large  niunber  of  personnel 
at  a  great  deal  of  expense  without  really 
accomplishmg  any  objective  which  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  groups  already 
established.  For  example,  it  is  supposedly 
ihe  duty  and  function  of  the  Coimcll  to 
assist  the  President  in  the  preparation  of 
a  social  report.  Well,  that  is  just  like  the 
group  he  already  has  there. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  think  the  S«iator  from  Colorado 
made  the  point  very  well  in  support  of 
the  amendment.  I  advise  the  Senate  at 
this  time  I  do  not  expect  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  to  express  the  very 
essence  of  the  bill  itself  and  Senators 
can  vote  one  way  or  the  other  on  the 
amendment  and  on  the  bill. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  made  the  real  point 
that  is  involved  here.  I  was  interested 
to  hear  the  Senator  from  New  York  dis- 
cuss sound  business  administration,  be- 
es ase  that  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
)iere.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  group  that 
is  going  to  have  to  determine  in  any 
industry  what  the  national  priorities  are 
and  how  the  various  programs  are  work- 
ing is  the  President,  his  Cabinet,  and 
his  staff,  the  people  directly  responsible 
to  the  President.  They  are  the  ones  to 
make  the  assessment  and  that  is  the  only 
way  an  effective  administration  can  op- 
erate or  that  the  Goveniment  can 
operate. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Does  the  Senator 
make  the  same  statement  with  respect 
to  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  the  Coimcil  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  is  basically  responsible  to 
the  President. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  an  institution 
that  is  identical. 


Mr.  TAPT.  I  do  not  feel  it  is  because 
they  are  dealing  in  a  speciallaed  field. 
Here  they  are  dealing  with  tlie  life  of  the 
Nation  and  ttoe  running  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  are  dealing  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW  and  Labor,  and  an  entire 
area  of  Government  and  setting  up  a  con- 
flicting report  and  a  conflicting  exam- 
ining body  which  will  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, presumably,  and  presumably  do  hi« 
bidding,  but  I  think  it  only  adds  confu- 
sion to  a  confusing  situation  already  in 
Government  today. 

It  would  perpetuate  the  problems  we 
have  and  it  would  add  another  layer  of 
bureaucracy  on  top  of  these  areas.  It  is 
unsound  in  concept  and  I  believe  that  it 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  have  no 

further  requests  for  time.  I  am  ready  to 

yield  back  such  time  as  I  have  on  the 

amendment  and  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

back  my  time.  „  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AH  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  my  coUeh«ue  from  Minne- 
sota ^Mr.  MONDALE)  on  what  I  think  is  a 
valuable  and  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  am  honored  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  program  and  have  long  urged  its 
adoption. 

The  Full  Opporttmity  and  National 
Goals  and  Priorities  Act  of  1972  fills  a 
critical  policymaking  void  at  the  highest 
levels  of  our  Government.  This  legisla- 
tion establishes  the  opportunity  for  all 
Americans  to  live  in  decency  and  dig- 
nity as  a  national  goal,  and  provides  the 
mechanisms  necessary  for  advancing  this 
social  goal. 

Just  as  we  have  an  Economic  Report 
of  the  President  on  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  our  Nation,  this  legislation  would 
require  the  President  and  his  newly  cre- 
ated Council  of  Social  Advisers  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  social 
report  of  the  President.  Such  a  report 
would  add  immeasurably  to  the  debate 
over  human  progress,  sketch  the  alterna- 
tives and  sacrifices  we  as  a  nation  must 
make  if  we  are  to  achieve  social  justice 
for  all  our  people,  and  provide  a  sound 
policy  input  of  social  factors  into  deci- 
sions over  our  national  priorities  and  the 
allocation  of  our  national  resources.  This 
council  provides  the  vital  information  on 
a  timely  basis,  needed  for  sound  econom- 
ic and  social  decisions. 

This  legislation  also  establishes  In  the 
Congress  an  Office  of  Goals  and  Priori- 
ties Analysis — to  evaluate  the  data,  the 
information,  and  the  choices  submitted 
by  the  President's  Council  of  Social  Ad- 
visers, and  to  independently  analyze  the 
direction  and  thrust  of  the  social  priori- 
ties of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation.  I  am 
proud  to  stand  before  the  Senate  today 
and  speak  on  its  behalf.  And,  I  am  proud 
to  cast  a  vote  for  its  enactment. 

I  have  long  thought  that  the  truly 
great  tragedies  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  the  lack  of  plarming,  and  more 
specifically,  the  too  often  lack  of  any  re- 


liable social  indicator  and  analysis  into 
policy  declsionmaJring. 

Mr.  President,  the  social  sciences  of 
this  Nation  have  made  tremendous 
a^.vance8  in  recent  years.  New  forma  of 
data  collection,  new  techniques  of  analy- 
sis, and  new  methods  of  inquiry  have 
placed  many  of  these  sciences  on  a  first 
foundation.  I  ttiink  that  we  in  the  Gov- 
ernment must  make  the  effort  to  bring 
this  kind  of  knowledge  into  our  policy 
thinking  on  a  regularized  basis. 

I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  social  en- 
gineering is  difllcult  and  fraught  with 
danger.  Yet.  I  also  state  that  to  proceed 
from  ignorance,  to  cloee  out  an  impor- 
tant sector  of  our  national  knowledge  is 
also  fraught  with  danger. 

That  is  why  I  have  cosponsored  and 
supported  this  bill.  Mr.  President.  And. 
that  is  why  I  believe  the  Senate  would  do 
well  to  pass  it  today. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  bill  before  the  Senate.  S.  5. 
Title  I  provides  as  a  goal  that  all  Ameri- 
cans live  in  decency  and  dignity  and 
further  defines  this  goal  to  be  a  continu- 
ing responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  gcMd  is  described  as  including 
such  vast  areas  as  educational  and  voca- 
tional opportunities,  access  to  housing 
and  health  care  and  provisions  for 
special  assistance  to  the  handicapped 
and  other  less  fortunate  members  of  so- 
ciety. To  accomplish  these  goals  a  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Advisers  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  is  established  and 
the  President  is  required  to  submit  an 
anpiiai  socisJ  rcpoTt  to  the  Congress. 
Salarj'  expenditures  for  this  Council  are 
authorized  and  are  not  to  exceed 
$900,000  annually. 

Title  n  declares  that  Congress  needs 
more  information  upon  which  to  base 
decisions  affecting  national  priorities 
and  expenditures  in  these  fields  of  social 
endeavor.  Accordingly,  a  new  Office  of 
Groals  and  Priorities  Analisis  is  created 
for  the  Congress.  Reports  from  this  of- 
fice are  to  be  submitted  to  various  com- 
mittees in  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  obvious  that  no 
Member  of  the  Congress  or  any  citizen 
would  find  the  broad  goals  stated  in  this 
act  to  be  objectionable.  However,  this 
bill  is  not  the  proper  means  to  effectively 
accomplish  the  desired  result,  namely,  to 
cure  the  social  ills  in  our  countr>'.  The 
bill  sets  up  another  council  that  would 
duplicate  the  functions  of  the  Domestic 
Coimcil  which  was  established  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  in  July 
1970.  The  Domestic  Council  assesses  na- 
tional needs  and  coordinates  the  estab- 
lishment of  natloiml  priorities  concern- 
ing domestic  issues  and  also  maintains  a 
continuous  review  of  ongoing  programs. 
The  Council  of  Social  Advisors  created 
by  this  bill  was  not  requested  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  is  not  necessarj'  to  achieve  the 
stated  objectives  contained  in  the  bill. 
The  same  bill  was  before  the  Senate  in 
1970. 1  spoke  against  the  bill  on  Septem- 
ber 10,  1970.  for  identical  reasons. 

We  not  only  create  a  council  in  the 
executive  branch  which  oversees  and 
overlaps  existing  programs  but  we  also 
create  a  new  ofBce  in  the  Congress.  Both 
the  Coimcil  and  congressional  office  are 
required  to  submit  social  reports.  Rather 
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than  coordinate  and  simplify  our  com- 
munications with  the  White  House,  de- 
partments and  agencies.  I  predict  that 
all  this  bill  will  accomplish  is  to  further 
confuse,  duplicate  and  disrupt  existing 
channels  of  communication.  The  various 
committees  of  the  Congress  are  quite 
capable  of  assimilating  the  information 
and  data  that  is  required.  The  committee 
report  which  contains  the  minority  views 
of  Senator  Taft  and  myself  states  that 
we  need  more  information  concerning 
the  great  problems  facing  our  Nation  to- 
day, such  as  welfare,  housing  and  urban 
renewal.  We  do  need  such  information; 
however,  we  first  need  to  develop  more 
fully  reliable  social  indicators  in  order 
to  obtain  accurate  information.  Why 
does  the  Senate  continue  to  create  new 
offices  3md  increase  bureaucratic  confu- 
sion rather  than  coordinating  these  new 
offices  or  new  programs  within  existing 
departments  thereby  saving  some  fimds 
for  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  and 
assuring  the  orderly  growth  of  govern- 
ment. Mr.  President.  I  oppose  the  biU. 
It  is  another  example  of  using  money  for 
administrative  purposes  instead  of  using 
It  to  assist  chose  persons  who  are  truly 
deserving. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  8.  5. 
the  Pull  Opportunity  and  National 
Goals  and  Priorities  Act,  which  I  was 
proud  to  cosponsor  This  landmark  bill 
recognizes  the  enormous  changes  in 
American  society  since  World  War  n, 
and  the  need  to  accord  the  same  national 
attention  to  .social  indicators  that  we  do 
to  economic  indicators. 

The  bill  is  modeled  on  the  Pull  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946,  which  enimclated 
the  national  goal  of  full  employment  and 
which  established  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  and  the  annual  Economic  Re- 
port of  the  President. 

This  bill  attempts  to  provide  similar 
mechanisms  for  gathering  data  on  so- 
cial indicators  and  for  assessing  their 
Significance  with  respect  to  national 
policy  on  a  host  of  social  issues  in  such 
areas  as  health,  education  and  training, 
rehabilltitlon.  housing,  vocational  op- 
portunities, the  arts  and  humanities, 
and  providing  .special  assistance  for  the 
mentally  ill  and  retarded,  the  deprived, 
the  abandoned,  and  the  criminal. 

To  carrj-  out  these  goals,  the  bill  estab- 
lishes a  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  a  requirement  for  an  annual  social 
report  by  the  President  to  the  Congress. 
Title  II  of  the  bill  establishes  within  the 
Congress  an  Office  of  Goals  and  Pri- 
orities Analysis.  This  office  would  review 
the  annual  social  report  submitted  by 
the  President;  and  drawing  on  that  and 
other  sources,  would  prepare  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  setting  forth  goals 
and  priorities  in  the  general  context  of 
needs,  costs,  available  resources,  and 
program  effectiveness. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  criticisms 
which  has  been  raised  against  the  bill 
is  that  our  knowledge  of  social  indicators 
is  not  advanced  enough  to  gather  the 
relevant  social  information  and  analyze 
it  effectively.  It  is  pointed  out  that  it  is 
a  lot  simpler  to  measure  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing or  the  gross  national  product  than  it 


is  to  measure  the  Nation's  accomplish- 
ments with  respect  to  social  issues.  For 
example,  how  do  we  assess  progress  in 
meeting  cinl  rights  goals?  By  counting 
the  number  of  minority  group  members 
in  various  kinds  of  employment?  By 
counting  the  number  of  such  people  Uv- 
ing  in  suburban  communities?  These  are 
useful  indicators,  but  they  clearly  are  not 
adequate  to  indicate  the  full  range  of  so- 
cial values  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  to  measure  national  progress  in 
meeting  these  important  goals. 

Yet  the  fact  that  our  knowledge  and 
techniques  for  measuring  .social  progress 
are  not  perfect  does  not  constitute  an 
argument  for  inaction  in  dealing  with 
these  problems.  As  imperfect  as  our  in- 
formation may  be  with  re.spect  to  so- 
cial factors,  we  need  every  bit  of  infor- 
mation we  can  collect,  and  all  the  skill 
we  can  muster  to  analyze  this  informa- 
tion and  assess  its  impact  with  respect 
to  national  policies. 

The  very  fact  that  we  establish  a  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Advisers  in  the  executive 
branch  and  an  OfRce  of  Goals  and  Pri- 
orities Analysis  in  the  Congress  will  serve 
to  focus  national  talent  and  resources 
on  improving  our  capability  to  study 
these  problems.  Thus,  this  bill  is  an  es- 
sential step  in  providing  for  a  continu- 
ing assessment  of  national  progress  on 
social  issues.  The  President  and  the  Con- 
gress need  the  information  and  policy 
analysis  which  tliis  bill  would  provide. 
The  better  informed  policies  which  would 
result  would  benefit  all  our  people. 

I  urge  each  Senator  to  vote  for  this 
landmark  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
IS  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  16  minutes  remain- 
ing on  the  bill.  Does  the  Senator  yield 
back  his  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  as  amended.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  <Mr. 
Ejigletoni.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
'Mr.  Ellender),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  iMr.  Jordan*,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr.  Mc- 
GovERN  > .  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  '  Mr.  Pell  i  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
Mr.  Gambrell  >  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern'  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Baker) 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
Percy, I  are  necessarily  absent. 


The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (llr 
Mttnst)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  PERcy"  would  vote 
■yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  51, 
nays  40,  as  follows : 


Anderaon 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brock 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Cbm 

ChUes 

Church 

Cranston 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Gravel 

Harris 


Aiken 

Allen 

AUott 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Buckley 

Byrd. 

Harry  P. 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Curtis 


Jr. 
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YEAS— 51 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatneld 

Hollings 

Hughe* 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlaa 

McOee 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

NAYS — 40 

Dole 

Dominlck 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Qoldwater 

Qrlffln 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hruska 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Long 

McCIellan 

MlUer 

NOT  VOTING — 9 


Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Paatore 

Pearson 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Schvelker 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tunney 

Williams 


Packwood 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Scott 

Smlih 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Welcker 

Young 


Baker 

Eagleton 
Ellender 


Gambrell 
Jordan.  N.C. 
McGovern 


Mundt 
Pell  ■ 
Percy 


So  the  bill  (S.  5)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

s.  5 

An  act  to  promote  the  public  welfare 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  b«  cited  as  the  "Pull  Opportunity  and 
National  Goals  and  Priorities  Act." 

TITLE  I— FULL  OPPORTUNITY 

DECIJUIATION     OF     POLICY 

Skc.  101.  In  order  to  promote  the  genenl 
welfare,  the  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the 
continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government,  consistent  with  the  pri- 
mary responsibilities  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  private  sector,  to  promote 
and  encourage  such  conditions  as  will  give 
every  American  the  opportunity  to  live  in 
decency  and  dignity,  and  to  provide  a  clear 
and  precise  picture  of  whether  such  condi- 
tions are  promoted  and  encouraged  In  such 
areas  as  health,  education  and  training,  re- 
habilitation, housing,  vocational  opportuni- 
ties, the  arts  and  humanities,  and  special  as- 
sistance for  the  mentally  ill  and  retarded,  the 
deprived,  the  abandoned,  and  the  criminal 
and  by  measuring  progress  In  meeting  such 
needs. 

SOCIAL  REPORT  OF  THE   PRESIDENT 

Sec.  102.  (ai  The  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  February  15 
of  each  year  a  report  to  be  known  as  the  so- 
cial report,  setting  forth  ( i )  the  overall  prog- 
ress and  effectiveness  of  Federal  efforts  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  policy  declared  In  sec- 
tion 101  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the 
manner  In  which  such  efforts  serve  to  meet 
national  social  needs  In  such  areas  as  health, 
education  and  training,  rehabilitation,  hous- 
ing, vocational  opportunities,  the  arts  and 
humanities,  and  special  assistance  for  the 
mentally  Ul  and  retarded,  the  deprived,  the 
abandoned,  and  the  criminal;  (2)  a  review 
of  State,  local,  and  private  efforts  designed 
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rT««te  the  conditions  apeclfled  in  section 
foi'^'rcurrent  and  foreseeable  needs  In  the 
i«.s  served  by  such  efforts  and  the  progress 
^SevVlopment  of  plans  to  meet  such  needs: 
«dT4  programs  and  policies  for  carrying 
^?the  &  declared  in  section  101  to- 
other with  such  recommendations  for  legls- 
Cn  .^  he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable. 
?M  nie  PrMldent  may  transmit  from  time 
u,  lime  to  the  Congress  reports  supplemen- 
^  W  the  social  report,  each  of  which  shaU 
mdude  such  supplementary  or  revised  rec- 
^^endatlons  as  he  may  deem  i««m«<^  f' 
SSSable  to  achieve   the  policy  declarwl   In 

■ectlon  101. 

(c)  The  social  report,  and  aU  supplemen- 
tJr  reports  transmitted  under  subsection 
ibi  of  this  section,  shall,  when  uansmltted 
to  congress,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
ilhor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  and 
the  committees  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
IntenUte    and    Foreign    Commerce    of    the 

£,uae  of  ««?'*«'»'•"'•»■  '^^"^^^.'i^^TJf 
subsection  shaU  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
consideration  of  the  report  by  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  respect  to  any  matter  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  such  committee. 

COUNCIL    or    SOCIAL    ADVISERS    TO    THE 
PKESniENT 

S«c  103  (a)  There  Is  created  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  a  councU  of 
Social  Advisers  (hereinafter  called  the  Coun- 
cU) The  CouncU  shall  be  composed  of  three 
members  who  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  each  of  whom  shall  be  a  per- 
son who.  as  a  result  of  hU>  training,  emperl- 
ence,  and  attainments.  Id  exceptionally  qual- 
ified to  appraise  programs  and  activities  of 
the  Government  In  the  light  of  the  policy 
declared  in  section  101  and  to  formulate  and 
recommend  programs  to  carry  out  such  pol- 
icy Each  member  of  the  CouncU,  other  than 
the  Chairman,  shaU  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  prescribed  for  level  IV  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  by  section  5315  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  President  shaU  des- 
ignate one  of  the  members  of  the  CouncU 
as  Chairman  who  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  II  of  such 
schedule. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  U  au- 
thorized to  employ,  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of,  such  specialists  and  other  experts  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  its 
functions  under  this  Act.  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
in  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  and  Is  author- 
ized, subject  to  such  provisions,  to  employ 
such  other  officers  and  employees  as  may  be 
necesaary  for  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
this  Act,  and  fix  their  compensation  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  such  chapter 

51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53.  

(c(  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  CouncU — 

(1)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  In 
the  preparation  of  the  social  report; 

(2)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  In- 
formation and  statistical  data  concerning  de- 
velopments and  programs  designed  to  carry 
out  the  policy  declared  In  section  101.  both 
current  and  prospective,  and  to  develop  a 
series  of  social  Indicators  to  analyze  and 
Interpret  such  Information  and  data  In  the 
light  <rf  the  policy  declared  In  section  101 
and  to  compile  and  submit  to  the  Prealdent 
studies  relating  to  such  developments  and 
programs; 

(3)  to  appraise  the  various  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
light  of  the  poUcy  declared  In  section  101  of 
this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
extent  to  which  such  programs  and  activi- 
ties contribute  to  the  achievement  of  such 


policy,  and  to  make  reccanmendatlons  to  the 
President  with  re«pect  thereto; 

(4)  to  develop  priorities  for  programs  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  policy  declared  In 
section  101  and  recommend  to  the  Preeldent 
the  moBt  efficient  way  to  allocate  Federal 
resources  and  the  level  of  government — ^Fed- 
eral, State,  or  loc*l— -beet  suited  to  carry  out 
such  programs: 

(5)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  re- 
ports thereon,  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  programs,  activities,  and  legisla- 
tion to  carry  out  the  policy  declared  In  sec- 
tion 101  as  the  President  may  requeet. 

(6)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  re- 
ports thereon,  and  recommendations  with 
re^MCt  to  programs,  activities,  and  legisla- 
tion as  the  President  may  request  In  apprais- 
ing long-range  aspects  of  social  policy  and 
programing  consistent  with  the  policy  de- 
clared In  section  101. 

(d)  Reoogntelng  the  predominance  of 
State  and  loc»l  governments  In  the  social 
area,  the  President  ah»U,  when  appropriate, 
provide  for  the  dissemination  to  such  States 
and  localities  of  information  or  data  devel- 
oped by  the  CouncU  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section. 

(e)  The  CouncU  shaU  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  President  In  January  of  e*ch  year. 

(f)  In  exercising  Its  powers,  functions,  and 
duties  under  this  Act — 

(1)  the  CouncU  may  constitute  such  ad- 
visory committees  and  may  consult  with 
such  representatives  of  industry,  agriculture, 
labor,  consumers.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  other  groups,  organlaatlona,  and 
IndtvlduaU  as  It  deems  advisable  to  Uisure 
the  direct  participation  in  the  CouncU's 
planning  of  such  interested  parties; 

(2)  the  CouncU  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  use  the  services,  facilities,  and  in- 
formation (including  statistical  InlormB- 
tion)  c^  Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
agencies  as  weU  as  of  private  research  agen- 
cies, m  order  that  duplication  of  effort  and 
expense  may  be  avoided: 

(3)  the  CouncU  shaU,  to  the  fuUest  extent 
poeslble.  Insure  that  the  individual  s  right 
to  privacy  Is  not  Uifrlnged  by  Its  activities: 

and 

(4)  (A)  the  Council  may  enter  Into  es- 
sential contractual  relatlonshipe  with  edu- 
cational Institutions,  private  research  or- 
ganizations, and  other  organizations  as 
needed:  and 

(B)  any  reports,  studies,  or  analyses  re- 
sulting from  such  contractual  relationships 
shall  be  made  avaUable  to  any  person  for 
purposes  of  study. 

(g)  To  enable  the  Council  to  exercise  Its 
powers,  functions,  and  duties  under  this  Act. 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  (ex- 
cept for  the  salaries  of  the  members  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  OouncU)  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary.  For  the  salaries 
of  the  members  and  salaries  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  CouncU.  there  Is  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  not  exceeding  »900.000 
In  the  aggregate  for  each  fiscal  year. 

TITLE  II— NATIONAL  GOALS  AND 
PRIORTmES 


DECLARATION  OF  PXTRPOSEa 

Sec  201.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  there  Is  a  need  for  a  more  explicit  and 
rational  formulation  of  national  goals  and 
priorities,  and  that  the  Congress  needs  more 
detaUed  and  current  budget  data  and  eco- 
nomic analysU  in  order  to  make  Informed 
priority  decisions  among  alternative  pro- 
grams and  courses  of  action.  In  order  to  meet 
these  needs  and  establish  a  framework  of 
national  priorities  within  which  Individual 
decisions  can  be  made  In  a  consistent  and 
considered  manner,  and  to  stimulate  an  In- 
formed awareness  and  discussion  of  national 
priorities,  it  is  hereby  decUred  to  be  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  to  establish  an  office  within 
the  Congress  which  wUl  conduct  a  continu- 
ing analysis  of  national  goals  and  prlorlUes 


and  will  provide  the  Congress  with  the  In- 
fottaatton,  daU.  and  analyaU  necessary  for 
enligbtened  priority  decisions. 
xsTAausmcxNT 

Sk.  202.  (a)  There  is  established  an  Of- 
fioe  of  Goals  and  Priorities  Analysts  (here- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Office")  which  shaU 
be  within  the  Congrsas. 

(b)  There  shall  be  In  the  Office  a  Director 
of  Ooela  and  Priorities  Analysis  (hereafter 
ruf erred  to  as  the  "Director")  who  shall  be 
appolnUd  Jointly  by  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  confirmed  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  each  House,  and  an  Assistant 
Director  of  Goals  and  Priorities  Analysis 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Assistant 
Director")  who  shall  be  appointed  Jointly 
by  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  confirmed  by  a  majority  vote 
of  each  House.  The  Offioe  shall  be  under  the 
control  and  supervision  of  the  Director,  and 
shall  have  a  seal  adopted  by  him.  The  As- 
sistant Director  shall  perform  such  duties 
as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Director 
and,  during  the  absence  or  Incapacity  of  the 
Director,  or  during  a  vacancy  In  that  office, 
ifhi^ii  act  as  the  Director.  The  Director  shall 
designate  an  employee  of  the  Office  to  act 
as  Director  during  the  absence  or  incapacity 
of  the  Director  and  the  Assistant  Director,  or 
during  a  vacancy  in  both  of  such  office*. 

(c)  The  annual  compensation  of  the  Di- 
rector ShaU  be  equal  to  the  annual  compen- 
sation ol  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  annual  compensation  cf 
the  Assistant  Director  shaU  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  Assistant  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States. 

(d)  The  terms  of  office  of  the  Director  and 
the  AsslaUnt  Director  first  appointed  shaU 
expire  on  January  31.  1973.  The  terms  cf 
offioe  of  Directors  and  Assistant  Directors 
subsequenUy  appointed  shall  expire  on  Jan- 
uary 31  every  four  years  thereafter.  Except 
m  the  case  of  his  removal  under  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (et.  a  Director  or  As- 
sistant Director  may  serve  untU  his  successor 
Is  appointed. 

(e)  The  Director  or  Assistant  Director  may 
be  removed  at  any  time  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  RepresenUUves. 
A  vacancy  occurring  during  the  term  of  the 
Director  or  Assistant  Director  shall  be  filled 
by  appointment,  as  provided  In  this  section 

(f)  The  professional  staff  members,  in- 
cluding the  Director  and  Assistant  Director. 
ShaU  be  person"  selected  without  regard  to 
political  afflllatlons  who.  as  a  result  of  train- 
ing, experience,  and  atULnmenta,  are  ex- 
ceptlonaUy  quaUfled  to  analyse  and  interpret 
pubUc  poUcles  and  programs. 

FUMCTXONS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Offioe  shaU  make  such 
studies  as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  section  201.  Primary  empha- 
sis ShaU  be  giver,  to  supplying  such  analysis 
as  wlU  be  most  useful  to  the  Congress  in 
voUng  on  the  measures  and  approprlaUons 
which  come  before  it,  and  on  providing  the 
framework  and  overview  of  priority  consid- 
erations within  which  a  meaningful  con- 
sideration of  individual  measures  can  be  un- 
dertaken.   

(b)  The  Office  shaU  submit  to  the  Congress 
on  March  1  of  each  year  a  national  goals 
and  priorities  report  and  copies  of  such  re- 
port shaU  be  furnished  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  and  other  Interested  committees. 
The  report  shaU  Include,  but  not.  be  limited 


( 1 )  an  analysis,  in  terms  of  national  goals 
and  priorities,  of  the  programs  in  the  annual 
budget  submitted  by  the  President,  the  Eco- 
txomic  Report  of  the  President,  and  the  Social 
Report  of  the  President: 

(3)  an  examination  of  reeources  available 
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to  the  Nation,  the  foreaeeable  coeta  and  ex- 
pAOteil  benenta  of  existing  and  proposed  Fed- 
enU  programs,  and  the  reeouroee  and  coet 
Implication*  of  alternative  sew  of  national 
prlorltlea;  and 

(3)  recommendation*  concerning  spending 
prlorttiaa  amon^  Federal  proer*mB  and  cours- 
ea  of  action.  Including  the  identification  of 
thoM  programs  and  courses  of  aotton  which 
should  be  given  greateat  priority  and  those 
which  could  more  properly  be  deferred. 

(0)  In  addition  to  the  natloiial  goals  and 
prtorltlss  report  and  other  reporu  and  stud- 
lee  which  the  Office  submits  to  the  Con- 
greas,  the  Offlce  shall  provide  upon  request 
to  any  Member  of  the  Congress  further  in- 
formation, data,  or  analysis  relevant  to  an 
Informed  datermlnatlon  of  national  goals  and 
prlorltlea. 

powKU  o»  THX  amcK 
Sec.   204.    (a)    In   the  performance   of   Its 
functions  under  this  title,  the  Office  is  au- 
thortzed — 

(1)  to  make,  promulgate,  issue,  rescind, 
and  amend  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  manner  of  the  operations  of  the  OfBce; 

1 3)  to  employ  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  employees,  and  purchase  or  otherwise 
acquire  such  furniture,  offlce  equipment. 
books,  stationery,  and  other  supplies,  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of 
the  duties  of  the  Offlce  and  as  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  by  the  Congress: 

(3)  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  ^ .'  '.tie  5,  United  States 
Code;  and 

(4)  to  use  the  United  States  malls  In  the 
same  manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States 

(b>(l)  Bach  department,  agency,  and  in- 
strumentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  Independent  agen- 
cies. Is  authorized  and  directed,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law.  to  furnish  to  the  Offlce. 
upon  request  made  by  the  Director,  such 
Information  as  the  Director  considers  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Offlce. 

1 2 )  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  furnish  to  the  Director  copies 
of  analyses  of  expenditures  prepared  by  the 
General  Accounting  Offlce  with  respect  to 
any  department  or  agency  In  the  executive 
branch 

(3)  TTie  Offlce  of  Management  and  Budget 
shall  furnish  to  the  Director  copies  of  special 
analytic  studies,  program  sind  financial  plans. 
and  such  other  reports  of  a  similar  nature 
as  may  be  required  under  the  plannlng- 
programlng-budgetlng  system  or  any  other 
law 

ic)  Section  2107  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by — 

1 1 1  striking  out  the  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  i7) ; 

(2i  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  iS)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  aamlcolon  and  the  word  "and":  and 

(3>  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

"(0)  th«  Director.  Assistant  Director,  and 
employee*  of  the  Offlce  of  Goals  and  Priori- 
ties and  Analysis.". 

JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMrTTRE  HEAKINGS 

3«c.  205.  The  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
the  Congress  shall  hold  hearings  on  the 
national  goals  and  priorities  report  and  on 
such  other  reports  and  duties  of  the  Offlce  as 
It  deems  advisable. 

PATMBNT  or  EXPXNSES 

Sec.  206.  All  expenses  and  salaries  of  the 
Offlce  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  from  funds  appropriated  for  the  Of- 
fice upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  Director  or. 
in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  that  Offlce.  the 
Acting   Director 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 


to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MARINE  MAMMAL  PROTECTION 
ACT  OP  1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Staj^ford;  .  The  Chair,  pursuant  to  the 
previous  order,  lays  before  the  Senate 
8.  2871.  a  bin  to  protect  marine  mam- 
mals, which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  287n  to  protect  marine  mam- 
mais:  to  establish  a  Niarlnc  Mammal  Com- 
mlsalon,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  omCER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
its  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  with  an 
amendment  to  .strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972". 

FINDINGS     .\ND     OECLAEATION     OF     POLICT 

Sxc.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 
1 1 )    oertaJn  species  and  population  stocks 
of  marine  mammals  are.  or  may  be.  in  danger 
of  extinction  or  depletion  as  a  result  of  man's 
activities: 

(2)  such  species  and  population  stocks 
should  not  be  permitted  to  diminish  beyond 
the  point  at  which  they  cease  to  be  a  ftmc- 
tlonlng  element  In  the  ecosystem  of  which 
they  8tfe  a  part.  and.  consistent  with  this 
major  objective,  they  should  not  be  permitted 
to  diminish  below  their  optimum  sustain- 
able population.  Further,  measures  should  be 
immediately  taken  to  replenish  any  species 
or  population  stock  which  has  already  dimin- 
ished below  that  population.  In  particular, 
efforts  should  be  made  to  protect  the  rook- 
eries, mating  groimds.  and  areas  of  similar 
significance  for  each  species  of  marine  mam- 
mal from  the  adverse  effect  of  man's  ac- 
tions: 

(3)  there  is  inadequate  knowledge  of  the 
ecology  and  population  dynamics  of  such 
marine  mstmmals  and  of  the  factors  which 
beskr  upon  their  ability  to  reproduce  them- 
selves successfully: 

1 4 1  negotiations  should  be  undertaken  im- 
mediately to  encourage  the  development  of 
international  arrangements  for  research  on. 
cmd  conservation  of.  all  marine  mammals: 

i5)  marine  mammals  and  marine  mammal 
products  either — 

I  A)   move  in  interstate  commerce,  or 

(Bi  affect  the  balance  of  marine  ecosys- 
tems in  a  manner  which  is  important  to 
other  animals  and  animal  products  which 
move  in  interstate  commerce, 
and  that  the  protection  and  conservation  of 
marine  mammals  is  therefore  necessary  to 
insure  the  continuing  availability  of  those 
products  which  move  in  interstate  commerce: 
and 

(6)  marine  mammals  have  proven  them- 
selves to  be  resources  of  great  International 
significance,  esthetic  and  recreational  as  well 
as  economic,  and  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  they  should  be  protected  and  en- 
couraged to  develop  to  the  greatest  extent 
feasible  commensurate  with  sound  policies 
of  resource  management  and  that  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  their  management  should 
be  to  achieve  an  optimum  sustainable  popu- 
lation keeping  in  mind  the  optimum  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  habitat  and  the  health 
and  stability  of  the  marine  ecosystem. 


DkriMnrioNS 
S«c.  3.  For  the  ptirposes  of  this  Act— 
(1)    The   term   "depletion"   or  "deplatatf" 
means  any  case  In  which  the  number  of  In- 
dlvlduals    within    a    species    or    population 
stock — 

(1)  Is  at  such  a  level  that,  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Secretary,  such  species  or 
stock  Is  threatened  with  extinction, 

(11)  has  declined  to  a  significant  degrM 
over  a  period  of  years,  and  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  decline  Is  continuing  or 
Is  nicely  to  restime,  and  that  as  a  result  such 
species  or  stock  is  likely  to  become  threat- 
ened with  extinction  within  the  foreseeable 
future. 

(2)  The  term  "district  cotirt  of  the  United 
States"  Includes  the  District  Court  of  Guam, 
District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  District 
Court  of  Puerto  Rico,  District  Court  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  and.  In  the  case  of  American 
Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Hawaii. 

(3)  The  term  "humane"  tn  the  context  of 
the  taking  of  a  marine  mammal  means  that 
method  of  taking  which  Involves  the  ietit 
possible  degree  of  pain  and  suffering  practi- 
cable to  the  mammal  involved. 

(4)  The  term  "marine  mammal"  meanj 
any  mammal  which  (A)  Is  morphologically 
adapted  to  the  marine  environment  unciud- 
ing  sea  otters  and  members  of  the  orders 
Slrenla,  Plnnlpedla  and  Cetacea) ,  or  (Bi  prl- 
iB*rUy  inhabits  the  marine  envlromoMit 
( such  as  the  polar  bear ) :  and,  for  the  pur- 
poeee  of  this  Act,  Includes  any  part  of  an; 
such  marine  mammal,  including  its  rav, 
dressed,  or  dyed  fur  or  skin. 

(5)  The  term  •marine  mammal  product" 
means  any  item  of  merchandise  which  con- 
sists, or  is  composed  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
any  marine  mammal. 

(6)  The  term  "optimum  sustainable  pop- 
ulation" meana,  with  respect  to  any  populs- 
ilon  stock,  the  number  of  animals  which 
win  result  in  the  maximum  productivity  of 
the  papulation  or  the  species,  keeping  m 
mind  the  optimum  carrying  capacity  ol  the 
habitat  and  the  health  of  the  ecosystem  of 
which  they  form  a  constituent  element. 

(7)  The  term  "optimum  carrying  capac- 
ity" means  the  ability  of  a  given  habitat  to 
support  the  optimum  sustainable  population 
of  a  species  or  population  stock  in  a  healthy 
state  without  diminishing  the  abUity  of  the 
habitat  to  continue  that  function. 

(8)  The  term  "person"  includes  lA)  any 
private  person  or  entity,  and  (B)  any  officer, 
employee,  agent,  department,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Federal  Government,  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  ol 
any  foreign   government. 

(9)  The  term  "population stock"  or  "stock" 
means  a  group  of  marine  mammals  of  the 
same  species  or  smaller  taxa  in  a  common 
spatial  arrangement,  that  interbreed  whsn 
mature. 

(10)  The  term  "Secretary"  means — 

(A)  the  Administrator  of  the  Natlon&l 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  AdmlnlstraUon, 
Department  of  Commerce,  as  to  all  responsi- 
bility, authority,  funding,  and  duties  under 
this  Act  with  respect  to  members  of  the  order 
Cetacea  and  members,  other  than  walruses, 
of  the  order  Plnnlpedla.  and 

( B )  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  to  all 
responslbUlty,  authority,  and  duties  under 
this  Act  with  respect  to  aU  other  marine 
mammals  covered  by  the  Act. 

(11)  The  term  "moratorium"  means  » 
complete  cessation  of  the  taking  of  marine 
mammals  and  a  complete  ban  on  the  impor- 
tation into  the  United  States  of  nwrlne 
mammals  and  marine  mammal  products,  ei- 
cept  as  provided  In  this  Act. 

(12)  The   term   "take"   means  to  har«». 

hunt,  capture,  or  kill,  or  attempt  to  har»». 

hunt,  capture,  or  kill  any  marine  mammal- 
da)    The   term   "UiUted  States"   include* 

the  several  States,  the  District  of  Columbls, 
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tha  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rioo.  the  Canal 
^  the  possessions  of  the  United  SUtee, 
Jnd  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 


(14)  The  term  "waters  imder  the  Jurls- 
Motloii  of  the  United  States"  means— 

(A)  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States, 

ud 

(B)  the   fisheries   zone   established   pur- 

,uimt  to  the  Act  of  October  14.  1B66  (80  Stat. 
908:  18  UB.C.  1091-10B4). 

(15)  The  terms  '"management"  and  '"con- 
,8rr»taon"  mean  the  collection  and  applica- 
tion of  biological  Information  for  the  pur- 
poMB  of  increasing  and  maintaining  the 
number  of  animals  within  species  and  popu- 
istlons  of  marine  mammals  at  the  optimum 
carrying  capacity  of  their  habitat.  They  In- 
clude the  entire  scope  of  activities  that  con- 
rtttute  a  modern  scientific  resource  program, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  research, 
census,  law  enforcement,  and  habitat  ac- 
quisition and  improvement.  Also  included 
within  these  terms,  when  and  where  appro- 
priate. 18  the  periodic  or  total  protection  of 
ipeeles  or  poptUatlons  as  well  as  regulated 
taking. 

TITLE   I— CONSERVATION    AND    PROTEC- 
TION  OF  MARINE   MAMMALS 

MORATOaitTM 

Sac.  101.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  fllteen-year 
moratorium  on  the  taking  and  iny>ortatlon 
of  marine  rnBrr ""»-''■  and  marine  mammal 
products,  conunencing  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  during  which  time  no  permit 
may  be  issued  for  the  taking  of  any  marine 
mammal  and  no  marine  mammal  or  marine 
nuumnal  product  may  be  Imported  into  the 
United  States  except  In  the  following  cases: 

(1)  Permits  may  be  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  taking  and  Importation  for  purposes 
of  scientific  research  and  for  public  display 
if— 

(A)  the  taking  proposed  In  the  application 
for  any  such  permit,  or 

(B)  the  importation  proposed  to  be  made, 
is  first  reviewed  by  the  Marine  Mammal  Com- 
mission established  under  title  II  of  this  Act 
TlM  Commission  and  Committee  shall  rec- 
ommend any  proposed  taking  or  importation 
which  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  and 
policies  of  section  2  of  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
t«ry  shall,  if  he  grants  approval  for  imputa- 
tion, issue  to  the  importer  concerned  a  cer- 
tificate to  that  effect  which  shall  be  In  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pre- 
terlbee  and  such  Importation  may  t>e  made 
upon  presentation  of  the  certificate  to  the 
customs  officer  concerned. 

(2)  During  the  twenty-four  calendar 
months  initially  following  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  the  taking  of  marine  mammals 
Incidental  to  the  course  of  commercial  fish- 
ing operations  shall  be  permitted,  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections 

103  and  104  of  this  Act;  Provided.  That  such 
taking  conforms  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to  im- 
pose pursuant  to  section  ill  hereof  to  in- 
sure that  those  techniques  and  eqtilpment 
are  used  which  will  produce  the  lowest  fea- 
sible fatalltlee  to  marine  mammals  in  such 
Mwunerclal  fishing  operations  Subsequent  to 
roch  twenty-four  months,  marine  manmaals 
nay  be  taken  Incidentally  In  the  course  of 
commercial  fishing  operations  and  permits 
niay  be  issued  therefor  pursuant  to  section 

104  of  this  Act.  subject  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
ssctlon  103  hereof. 

13)  I  A)  The  Secretary,  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  scientific  evidence  available  and  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Marine  Mammals  Com- 
nilsslon.  Is  authorized  and  directed,  from 
time  to  time,  having  due  regard  to  the  dis- 
tribution, abundance,  breeding  habits,  and 
times  and  lines  of  migratory  movements  of 
such  marine  mammals,  to  determine  in  ac- 
W'lance  with  the  procedures  in  section  103 
(4)  of  this  Act  when,  to  what  extent,  if  at 
&11,  and  by  what  means.  It  is  compatible  with 


this  Act  to  waive  the  requirements  of  this 
section  BO  as  to  allow  taking,  or  Importing 
of  any  marine  maaunals,  or  any  marine 
mammal  product,  and  then  to  adopt  suitable 
regulations  issue  permits  and  make  deter- 
mlnattons  In  accordance  with  sections  102. 
103.  104,  and  110  of  this  Act  permitting  and 
governing  such  taking  and  importing,  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  determinations:  Pro- 
vided,  tiowever.  That  the  Secretary,  In  mak- 
ing such  determinations,  must  be  assured 
that  the  taking  of  such  marine  mammals  is 
in  accord  with  sound  principles  erf  resource 
protection  and  conservation  as  provided  In 
the  purpoee  and  policies  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided  further,  however,  That  no  marine 
manunal  or  no  marine  mammal  product 
may  be  Imported  into  the  United  States  un- 
less the  Secretary  certifies  that  the  program 
for  taking  marine  memimals  in  the  country 
of  origin  Is  consistent  with  the  provisions 
and  policies  of  this  Act.  Products  of  nations 
not  so  certified  may  not  be  Imported  Into 
the  United  States  for  any  purpose,  including 
processing  for  exportation. 

(B)  Except  for  scientific  research  purposes 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, dtirlng  the  moratorium  no  permit 
may  be  Issued  for  the  taking  of  any  marine 
mammal  which  Is  classified  as  belonging  to 
an  endangered  species  pursuant  to  the  En- 
dangered Species  Conservation  Act  of  1968 
( 16  VA.C.  sec.  666aa  to  668cc-6)  or  has  been 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  depleted,  and 
no  Importation  may  be  made  of  any  such 
mammal. 

( b )  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  the  taking  of  any  marine 
mammal  (other  than  a  marine  mammal,  the 
taking  of  which  has  been  prohibited  as  one 
belonging  to  an  endangered  species  pursuant 
to  the  Endangered  Species  Conservation  Act 
of  1969 )  by  any  Indian,  Aleut,  or  Eskimo  who 
dwells  on  the  coast  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 
or  the  Arctic  Ocean  If  such  taking — 

( 1 )  Is  for  subsistence  purpoees  by  Alaskan 
natives  who  reside  in  Alaska,  or 

(2)  Is  done  for  purposes  of  creating  and 
seUlng  authentic  native  articles  of  handcrafts 
and  clothing :  Protniled,  That  only  authentic 
native  articles  of  handicrafts  and  clothing 
may  be  sold  in  interstate  commerce;  And 
provided  further.  That  any  edible  portion  of 
marine  mammals  may  be  sold  In  native  vil- 
lages and  towns  in  Alaska  or  for  native  con- 
sumption. For  the  purpoees  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  "authentic  native  articles  of 
handicrafts  and  clothing '"  means  Items  com- 
posed wholly  or  In  some  significant  respect  of 
natural  materials,  and  which  are  produced, 
decorated,  w  fashioned  in  the  exercise  of  tra- 
ditional native  handicrafts  without  the  use 
of  pantographs,  multiple  carvers,  or  similar 
mass  copying  devices.  Traditional  native 
handicrafts  Include,  but  are  not  limited  to 
weaving,  carving,  stitching,  sewing,  lacing, 
beading,  drawing,  and  painting:  and 

(3)  In  each  case.  Is  not  accompUshed  in  a 
wasteful  manner. 

Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  when,  under  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  determines  any  species  or  stock  of 
marine  mammal  subject  to  taking  by  Indi- 
ans, Aleuts,  or  Eskimos  to  be  depleted,  he 
may  prescribe  regulations  upon  the  taJcing 
of  such  marine  mammals  by  any  Indian, 
Aleut,  or  Eskimo  described  in  this  subsection. 
Such  regulations  may  bo  established  with  ref- 
erence to  species  or  stocks,  geographical  de- 
scription of  the  area  included,  the  season  for 
taking,  or  any  other  factors  related  to  the 
reason  for  establishing  such  reguUtlons  and 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such 
regulations  shall  be  prescribed  after  notice 
and  hearing  required  by  section  104  of  this 
Act  and  shall  be  removed  as  eoon  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  need  for  their  im- 
position has  disappeared. 

(c)  In  order  to  minimLlse  tindue  economic 
hardship  to  persons  subject  to  this  Act.  other 
than  those  engaged  in  oommereiAl  fishing 


operations  referred  to  in  section  101(a)(a). 
the  Secrvtary,  upon  any  such  person  filing  an 
application  with  him  and  upon  filing  such  In- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  require  show- 
ing, to  his  satlafacUon,  such  haidBhlp,  may 
exempt  such  person  or  class  of  persons  f  rtHn 
provisions  of  this  Act  for  no  more  than  one 
year  from  the  effeotlve  date  of  this  Act.  as  he 
determines  to  be  appropriate. 

PKOHIBrnONS 

Sac.  102.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sections 
101,  103,  104,  111,  and  113  of  this  Act,  It  Is 
unlawful — 

( 1 )  for  any  person  subject  to  the  Juxladic- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  or  any  vessel  or 
other  conveyance  subject  to  the  Jurlodlctlon 
ot  the  UlUted  States  to  take  any  marme 
mammal  on  the  high  seas: 

(2)  for  any  person  or  vessel  c*  other  con- 
veyance to  take  any  marine  mammal  in  wa- 
ters or  on  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  except  as  expressly  provided 
for  by  an  international  treaty,  convention,  or 
afjreement  to  which  the  United  Statee  is  a 
party  and  which  was  entered  into  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  title  or  in  any  statute 
Implementing  any  such  agreement; 

(3)  for  any  person  to  use  any  port,  harbor, 
or  other  place  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  Statee  for  any  purpoee  in  any  way 
connected  wlti-  the  taking  or  importation  of 
marine  mammals  or  marine  mammal  prod- 
ucts; and 

(4)  for  any  person,  with  reepect  to  any 
marine  mammal  taken  in  violation  of  this 
title — 

( A )  to  possess  any  such  tntMnmal :  or 

(B)  to  transport,  sell,  or  offer  for  sale  any 
such  mammal  or  any  marine  mammal  prod- 
uct made  from  any  such  mammal:  and 

(6)  for  any  person  to  use.  in  s  oommerclal 
fishery,  any  means  or  methods  of  fishing  in 
contravention  of  any  regulations  or  imuta- 
tlons.  Issued  by  the  Secretary  for  that  fishery 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Except  pursuant  to  a  permit  for  scien- 
tific research  issued  under  section  104(c)  of 
this  Act,  It  is  uniawfta  to  import  into  the 
United  States  any  marine  mammal  If  such 
mammal  was — 

1 1 )  pregnant  at  the  time  of  taking: 

(2)  nursing  at  the  time  of  taking,  or  leas 
than   eight   months   old.    whichever    occurs 

later: 

(3)  taken  from  a  species  or  population 
stock  which  the  Secretary  has.  by  regulation 
published  In  the  Federal  Register,  designated 
as  a  depleted  species  or  stock  or  which  ha* 
been  listed  as  an  endangered  speciee  under 
tiie  Endangered  Species  Conservation  Act  of 
1069:  or 

(4)  taken  in  a  manner  deemed  inhumane 
by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  It  Is  unlawful  to  import  into  the 
United  States  any  of  the  following : 

( 1 )  Any  marine  mammal  which  was — 

(A)  taken  In  violation  of  this  title:  or 

(B)  taken  in  another  country  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  that  country 

1 2 )  Any  marine   mammal   product  if — 

(A)  the  Importation  Into  the  United  States 
of  the  marine  nmmmal  from  which  such 
product  Is  made  Is  unlawful  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection: 

(B)  the  sale  In  commerce  of  such  product 
In  the  country  of  origin  of  the  product  Is 
Illegal: 

(3)  Any  fish,  whether  fresh,  frozen,  or 
otherwise  prepared.  If  such  fish  was  caught 
In  a  manner  which  the  Secretary  has  pro- 
scribed for  persons  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  whether  or  not 
any  marine  mammals  were  in  fact  taken  in- 
cident to  the  catching  of  the  fish. 

(d)  Subsections  (b)  and  ic)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply — 

[  1 )  with  respect  to  any  marine  mammal 
or  marine  mammal  product  imported  into 
the  United  States  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  title; 
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(3)  m  the  CAM  of  marine  mammals  or  ma- 
rine mammal  products,  as  th«  case  may  be. 
to  which  subsection  (b)(3)  of  thU  section 
applies,  to  such  items  imported  into  the 
United  States  before  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  publishes  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  his  proposed  rulemaking  with 
respect  to  the  designation  of  the  species  or 
stock  concerned  as  depleted  or  endangered: 
or 

(3)  In  the  case  of  marine  mammals  or 
nuu'lne  mammal  products  to  which  subsec- 
tion (c)  ( 1)  (B)  or  (c)  (2)  iB)  of  this  section 
appltas,  to  articles  imported  Into  the  United 
States  before  the  effective  date  of  the  foreign 
law  making  the  taking  or  sale,  as  the  case 
may  be.  of  such  marine  mammals  or  marine 
mammal  products  unlawful. 

(e>  This  Act  does  not  affect  any  marine 
mammal  or  marine  mammal  product  taken 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

RECUL^TIONS   ON    TAKING   OP    MARINE    MAMMALS 

Sec.  103  <ai  The  Secretary,  on  the  basis 
of  the  best  scientific  evidence  available  and 
In  consultation  with  the  Marine  Mammal 
Commission,  shall  prescribe  svich  regulation."; 
with  respect  to  the  taking  and  importing  of 
animals  from  each  species  of  marine  mam- 
mal il.icludlug  regulations  on  the  taking 
and  importing  of  Individuals  within  popula- 
tion stocks)  as  he  deems  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  insure  that  such  taking  will  be 
consistent  with  the  purposes  and  policies  set 
forth  in  section  2  of  this  Act. 

( b )  In  prescribing  such  regulations,  the 
Secretary  shall-  give  full  consideration  to  all 
factors  which  may  affect  the  extent  to  which 
such  animals  may  be  taken  or  imported,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  effect  of  such 
regulations  on — 

( 1 1  existing  and  future  levels  of  marine 
m^mm«.i   sp«cle8  tkxxti   population  stocks; 

(2)  existing  international  treaty  and 
agreement  obligations  of  the  United  States: 

(3)  the  marine  ecosystem  and  related  en- 
viron -lental  considerations: 

(4)  the  conservation,  development,  and 
utilization  of  fishery  resources;  and 

(5i  the  economic  and  technological  feasi- 
bility of  implementation. 

ic)  The  regulations  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (ai  of  this  section  for  any  species 
or  population  stock  of  marine  mammal  may 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  restrictions 
with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  number  of  animals  which  may  be 
taken  or  imported  in  any  calendar  year  pur- 
suant to  permits  Issued  under  section  104 
of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  age.  size  or  sex  (or  any  combina- 
tion of  the  foregoing)  of  animals  which  may 
be  taken  or  imported,  whether  or  not  a  quota 
prescribed  under  paragraph  (  I  i  of  this  sub- 
section applies  with  respwct  to  such  animals: 

(3)  the  season  or  other  period  of  time 
within  which  animals  may  be  taken  or  Im- 
ported; 

i4)  the  manner  and  locations  in  which 
animals  may  be  taken  or  imported:  and 

1 5)  Oshlng  techniques  which  have  been 
found  to  cause  undue  fatalities  to  any 
sp>ecle8  of  marine  mammal  In  a  fishery. 

(d)  Regulations  prescribed  to  carry  out 
this  section  must  be  made  on  the  record  after 
opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing,  except 
that.  In  addition  to  any  other  requirements 
imposed  by  law  with  respect  to  agency  rule- 
making, the  Secretary  shall  publish  and  make 
available  to  the  public  either  before  or  con- 
current with  the  publication  of  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  his  intention  to  prescribe 
regulations  under  this  section — 

( 1 )  a  statement  of  the  estimated  existing 
levels  of  the  species  and  population  stocks 
of  the  marine  mammal  concerned; 

( 2 )  a  statement  of  the  expected  Impact  of 
the  Dfoposed  regulations  on  the  optimum 
sustainable  population  of  such  species  or 
population  stock; 

'3^    a  .statement  describing  the  scientific 


evidence  before  the  Secretary  upon  which  he 
proposes  to  base  such  regulations;  and 

(4)  any  studies  made  by  or  for  the  Secre- 
tary or  any  recommendations  made  by  or  for 
the  Secretary  or  the  Marine  Mammal  Com- 
mission which  relate  to  the  establishment 
of  such  regulations 

I  el  Within  six  months  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  and  every  twelve  months 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
public  through  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  to  the  Congre.S8  on  the  current 
status  of  all  marine  mammal  .species  and 
population  stocks  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  His  report  shall  describe  those 
actions  taken  and  those  measures  believed 
necessary,  including  where  appropriate,  the 
Issuance  of  permits  pursuant  to  this  Act  to 
assure  the  well-being  of  such  marine 
mammals. 

PCKMITS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  issue  per- 
mits which  authorize  the  taking  or  im- 
portation of  any  marine  mammal 

(b)  Any  permit  issued  under  this  section 
shall— 

il)  be  consistent  with  any  applicable 
regulation  established  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  103  of  this  Act,  and 

I  2 1  specify — 

(  A I  the  number  and  kind  of  animals  which 
are   authorized   to   be   taken   or   imported. 

(B)  the  location  and  manner  (which  man- 
ner must  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  humane)  in  which  they  may  be  taken,  or 
from  which  they  may  be  imported. 

(C)  the  F>erlod  during  which  the  permit 
is  valid,  and 

(D)  any  other  terms  or  conditions  which 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

In  any  case  in  which  an  application  for  a 
permit  cites  as  a  reason  for  the  proposed 
taking  the  overpopulation  of  a  particular 
species  or  population  stock,  the  Secretary 
shall  first  consider  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  more  desirable  to  transplant  a  number  of 
animals  ( but  not  to  exceed  the  number  re- 
quested for  taking  in  the  application i  of  that 
species  or  stock  to  a  location  not  then  In- 
habited by  such  species  or  stock  but  pre- 
viously inhabited   by  such   species  or  stock. 

(c)  Any  permit  issued  by  the  Secretary 
which  authorizes  the  taking  or  importation 
of  a  marine  mammal  for  purposes  of  dis- 
play or  scientific  research  shall  specify.  In 
addition  to  the  conditions  required  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  the  methods  of 
capture,  supervision,  care,  and  transporta- 
tion which  must  be  observed  pursuant  to 
and  after  such  taking  or  importation.  Any 
person  authorized  to  take  or  import  a  marine 
mammal  for  purposes  of  display  or  scientific 
research  shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  a 
report  on  all  activities  carried  out  by  him 
pursuant  to  that  authority. 

( d  I  ( 1 1  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
procedures  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section,  including  the  form  and  manner  in 
which  aopllcation  for  permits  may  be  made. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  notice  in 
the  Federal  Register  of  each  application 
made  for  a  piermli  under  this  section.  Such 
notice  shall  invite  the  submission  from  In- 
terested parties,  within  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  notice,  of  written  data  or  views, 
with  respect  to  the  taking  or  importation 
proposed  tn  such  application. 

.3)  The  applicant  for  any  permit  under 
thi3  section  must  demonstrate  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  taking  or  Importation  of  any 
marine  mammal  under  such  permit  will  be 
consistent  with  the  ptirposes  of  this  Act  and 
the  apollcable  regulations  established  un- 
der section  103  of  this  Act. 

(4)  Upon  written  request  of  any  interested 
party.  If  such  request  Is  filed  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  publication  of  notice 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2>  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  grant  a  hearing  with 
respect  to  the  application.  If  granted,  such 


hearing   shall    be   commenced   within  tWm 
days.  ' 

(5)  As  soon  as  practicable  (but  not  utv 
than  thirty  daysi  after  the  close  of  the  hsv. 
Ing  or.  If  no  hearing  is  held,  after  the  Isk 
day  on  which  data,  or  views,  may  bs  nb. 
ml t ted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  thli 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  lAi  iasus  « 
permit  containing  such  terms  and  comu- 
ttons  as  he  deems  appropriate,  or  (B)  «h«fi 
deny  issuauice  of  a  permit.  Notice  of  the  ds. 
clslon  of  the  Secretary  to  Issue  or  to  (teiy 
any  permit  under  this  paragraph  must  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  within  tan 
days  after  the  date  of  issuance  or  denial. 

(6)  Any  applicant  for  a  permit,  or  say 
party  opposed  to  such  permit,  may  obtain 
Judicial  review  of  the  terms  Emd  condltiooi 
of  any  permit  Issued  by  the  Secretary  uate 
this  section  or  of  his  refusal  to  Issue  sueta  » 
permit.  Such  review,  which  shall  pe  pur- 
suant  to  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  Statu 
Code,  may  be  initiated  by  filing  a  pettUon 
for  review  In  the  United  States  district  coon 
for  the  district  wherein  the  plaintiff  rsslil«, 
or  has  his  principal  place  of  business,  or  iii 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  within  sixty  days  sfttr 
the  date  on  which  such  permit  is  issued  or 
denied. 

(e)(1)  The  Secretary  may  modify,  sus- 
pend, or  revoke  In  whole  or  part  any  pennit 
Issued  by  him  under  this  section — 

(A)  in  order  to  make  any  such  permit 
consistent  with  any  change  made  after  the 
date  of  Issuance  of  such  permit  with  respect 
to  any  applicable  regrulatlon  prescribed  un- 
der  section  103  of  this  Act.  or 

I  B I  in  any  case  In  which  a  violation  of  tlu 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  permit  is  found. 

(2)  whenever  the  Secretary  shall  propoM 
any  modification,  suspension,  or  revocation  of 
a  permit  under  this  subsection,  the  pennltt** 
snail  be  afforded  opportunity,  after  due 
notice,  for  a  hearing  by  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  such  propwsed  modification,  sus- 
pension, or  revocation.  Such  proposed  acaon 
by  the  Secretary  shall  not  take  effect  until 
a  decision  Is  Issued  by  him  after  such  hear- 
ing. Any  action  taken  by  the  Secretary  after 
such  a  hearing  Is  subject  to  Judicial  review 
on  the  same  basis  as  Is  any  action  taken  by 
him  with  respect  to  a  permit  application  un- 
der p>aragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section. 

( 3 )  Notice  of  the  modification,  suspension, 
or  revocation  of  any  permit  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reglstsr 
within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  Secre- 
tary's decision. 

(f)  Any  permit  issued  under  this  section 
must  be  In  the  possession  of  the  person  to 
whom  It  Is  Issued  ( or  an  agent  of  such  per- 
son)  during — 

( 1 )  the  time  of  the  authorized  or  taking 
ImfKJrtatlon; 

(2)  the  period  of  any  transit  of  such  per- 
son or  agent  which  Is  Incident  to  such  taking 
or  impwrtatlon;  and 

( 3 )  any  other  time  while  any  marine  mam- 
mal taken  or  Imported  under  such  permit  Is 
In  the  possession  of  such  person  or  agent. 
A  duplicate  copy  of  the  Issued  permit  mu»t 
be  physically  attached  to  the  container,  pack- 
age, enclosure,  or  other  means  of  contain- 
ment, m  which  the  marine  mammal  Is  placed 
for  purpjoses  of  storage,  transit,  supervision, 
or  care. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
charge  a  reasonable  fee  for  permits  issued 
under  this  section. 

(h)  Consistent  with  the  regxilatlons  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  section  103  of  this  Act 
and  to  the  requirements  of  section  101  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  may  Issue,  to  persow 
who  are  members  of  a  class  found  by  the 
Secretary  to  have  coaimon  needs  requiring 
them  to  take  marine  mammals,  general  per- 
mits for  the  taking  of  such  marine  mamm»i»' 
together  with  regulations  to  cover  the  uss  of 
such  general  permits. 
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PKNALTIkS 

_  106.  (a)  Any  person  who  vlola^ 
^«,Xlon  of  this  title  or  of  any  permit 
^'r^^^n  lssu«l  thereunder  may  be  ss- 
^  a  civil  penalty  by  the  Secretary  of  not 
'n^thsin  $10,000  for  each  such  violation. 
S^^nal^  shall  be  assessed  unless  such  per- 
^^ts  given  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
SLm  with  respect  to  such  violation  ^h 
■^^ui  taking  or  importation  shall  be  a 
2^«  o^en^  Any  such  civil  penalty  may 
f?^tt*d  or  mitigated  by  the  B^retary 
^^  cause  shown.  Upon  any  faUure  to 
^rfoenaltv  assessed  under  this  subsection. 
?!lLcretarv  may  request  the  Attorney  Gen- 
^^T^uute  a  Civil  action  In  a  district 
!^  of  the  united  SUtes  for  any  district  in 
S  such  person  Is  found,  resides,  or  trans - 
Sfbu^nesTto  collect  the  penalty  and  such 
^n  shall   have   Jurisdiction   to  hear   and 

^C^rr-n"w"ho  knowingly  violates 
J,  provision  of  this  title  or  of  any  permit 
^rMulatlon  issued  thereunder  shall,  upon 
^Xon,  be  fined  not  more  ths^  .20.000 
to  each  such  violation,  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

CARGO   roaTKiram: 


Sic  106  Any  vessel  or  other  conveyance 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
SUtes  that  is  employed  in  any  manner  In 
the  unlawful  taking  of  any  marine  naammal 
disU  have  Its  entire  cargo  or  the  monetary 
value  thereof  subject  to  seizure  and  forfeit- 
ure All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
aeteure  Judicial  forfeitxire,  and  condemna- 
tion of  cargo  for  violation  of  the  customs 
Uvs  the  dlspoeltlon  of  such  cargo,  and  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof,  and  the  re- 
mission or  mitigation  of  any  such  forfeiture, 
shall  appiv  with  respect  to  the  cargo  of  any 
Teasel  or  other  conveyance  seized  in  connec- 
tion with  the  unlawful  taking  of  a  marine 
mammal  insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law  are 
applicable  and  not  Inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

ENTORCEMINT 

S«c  107.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
m  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  title.  The  Secretary  may 
utUiae,  by  agreement,  the  personnel,  services, 
and  facilities  of  any  other  Federal  agency  for 
puipoees  of  enforcing  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  also  designate  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  any  State  or  of  any 
possession  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  title.  When  so  designated, 
such  officers  and  employees  are  authorized  to 
function  as  Federal  law  enforcement  agents 
for  these  piuposes,  but  they  shsll  not  be  held 
and  considered  as  employees  of  the  United 
Stotes  for  the  purposes  of  any  laws  admin- 
istered by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

(c)  The  Judges  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  and  the  United  States  magis- 
trates may,  within  their  respective  Jurisdic- 
tions, upon  proper  oath  or  afllrmation  show- 
ing probable  cause,  issue  such  warrants  or 
other  process,  including  warrants  or  other 
process  Issued  In  admiralty  proceedings  In 
United  States  districts  courts,  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  enforcement  of  this  title  and  any 
regulations  issued  thereunder. 

(d)  Any  person  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  enforce  this  title  may  execute  any 
warrant  or  process  Issued  by  any  officer  or 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  for  the  en- 
forcement of  this  title.  Such  person  so  au- 
thorized may.  in  addition  to  any  other  au- 
thority conferred  by  law — 

( 1 )  with  or  without  warrant  or  other  proc- 
ess, arrest  any  person  committing  in  his  pres- 
ence or  view  a  violation  of  this  title  or  the 
regulations  Issued  thereunder; 

(2)  with  a  warrant  or  other  process,  or 
without  a  warrant  if  he  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  a  vessel  or  other  conveyance 
subject  to  the  Jtirisdiction  of  the  United 
States  or  any  person  on  board  Is  in  violation 
of  any  provision  of  this  title  or  the  regula- 


tions  issued   thereunier.  search  such  vessel 
or  conve?ance  and  arrest  such  perscn; 

(3)  seize  the  citfgo  of  any  vessel  or  other 
conveyance  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  used  or  employed  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title  or  the  regulations 
issued  hereunder  or  which  reasonably  ap- 
pears to  have  been  so  used  or  employed;  and 

(4)  seize,  whenever  aiul  wherever  found,  all 
marine  mammals  and  marine  mammal  prod- 
ucts taken  or  retained  In  vioUtlon  of  this 
title  or  the  regulations  issued  thereunder  and 
shall  dispose  of  them  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
I  e )  (  U  Whenever  any  cargo  or  marine  mam- 
mal or  marine  mammal  product  is  seized 
pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secretary  shaU 
expedite  any  proceedings  commenced  under 
section  106  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  Act.  All  marme 
mammals  or  marine  mammal  producto  or 
other  cargo  so  seized  shaU  be  held  by  any 
person  authorized  by  the  Secretary  pending 
disposition  of  such  proceedings.  The  owner 
or  consignee  of  any  such  marine  mammal  or 
marine  mammal  product  or  other  cargo  so 
seized  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  foUowing 
such  seizure,  be  notified  of  that  fact  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  established  by  the 
Secretary. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may.  with  respect  to  any 
proceedflog  under  section  106  (a)  or  (b)  of 
this  Act.  in  lieu  of  holding  any  marine, 
mammal  or  marine  mammal  product  or  other 
cargo,  permit  the  person  concerned  to  post 
or  other  surety  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
pending  the  disposition  of  such  proceeding. 

(3)  (A)  Upjon  the  assessment  of  a  penalty 
pursuant  to  section  106(a)  of  this  Act.  aU 
marine  mff-"""^'"  and  marine  mammal  prod- 
ucts or  other  cargo  seized  in  connection 
therewith  may  be  proceeded  against  In  an/ 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  and  forfeited 
to  the  Secretary  for  disposition  by  him  in 
such  manner  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(B)  Upon  conviction  for  violation  of  sec- 
tion 106(b)  of  this  Act,  all  marine  mammals 
and  marine  Tt»"'""^'  products  seized  In  con- 
nection therewith  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
Secretary  for  dlapxisltlon  by  him  in  such  man- 
ner as  he  deems  approprlaU.  Any  other  prop- 
erty or  Item  so  seized  may.  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States 
or  otherwise  disposed  of. 

(4)  U  with  respect  to  any  marine  mam- 
mal or  marine  m'^mm^.x  product  or  other 
cargo  so  seized — 

I  A)  a  civil  penalty  Is  assessed  under  sec- 
tion 106(a)  of  this  Act  and  no  Judicial  action 
Is  commenced  to  obtain  the  forfeiture  of 
such  rr.»mfnA.i  or  product  within  thirty  days 
after  such  assessment,  such  marine  mammal 
or  marine  m«^twmiti  product  or  other  cargo 
shall  be  immediately  retiu-ned  to  the  owner 
or  the  consignee;  or 

iB)  no  conviction  results  from  an  alleged 
violation  of  section  106(b)  of  this  Act,  such 
marine  mammal  or  mtJlne  mammal  prod- 
uct or  other  cargo  shall  immediately  be  re- 
tvirned  to  the  owner  or  consignee  If  the 
Secretary  does  not,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  final  disposition  of  the  case  involving 
such  alleged  vlolaUon,  commence  proceed- 
ings for  the  assessment  of  a  clvU  penalty 
under  section  106(a)  of  this  Act. 

INTraNATIONAl.    PRXXaAM 

Sec.  108.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Secretary  of  State,  shall — 

11)  immediately  initiate  negotiations  for 
entering  into  of  bilateral  or  multilateral 
agreements  with  other  nations  for  the  pro- 
tection and  conservation  of  all  marine  mam- 
mals covered  by  this  Act: 

(2)  Immediately  Initiate  negotiations 
with  all  foreign  governments  which  are  en- 
gaged In,  or  which  have  persons  or  comoa- 
nles  engaged  tn,  commercial  fishing  opera- 
tions which  are  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
unduly  harmful  to  any  species  of  marine 
mammal,  for  the  ptirpose  of  entering  Into 
bUateral  and  multUateral  treaties  with  such 
countries  to  protect  marine  mammals.  The 


Secretary  of  State  shaU  prepare  a  draft 
agenda  relating  to  this  matter  for  dlscus- 
^on  at  appropriate  international  meetings 
and  forums; 

,3)  encourage  such  other  agreements  to 
promote  the  purposes  of  this  Act  with  other 
nations  for  the  protection  of  specific  ocean 
and  land  regions  which  are  of  special  sig- 
nificance to  the  health  and  stability  cf  ma- 
rine mammals; 

1 4)  Initiate  the  amendment  of  any  exist- 
ing international  treaty  for  the  protection 
and  conservation  of  any  species  of  marine 
mammal  to  which  the  United  SUtes  is  a 
oarty  In  order  to  make  such  treaty  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  and  policies  of  this 
Act; 

(6)  seek  the  convening  cf  an  international 
ministerial  meeting  on  marine  mammals  be- 
fore July  1.  1973.  for  the  purpoees  of  (A 
the  negotiation  of  a  binding  international 
convention  for  the  protection  and  conser- 
vation of  all  marine  mammals,  and  iB)  the 
implementation  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
section;  and 

(6)  provide  to  the  Congress  by  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  a  full  report  on  the  results 
of  his  efforts  under  this  section. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  in  consultation  with  the  Marine 
Mammal  Commlsaion  defined  In  section  301 
of   this  Act.   initiate   a  study  of   the   North 
Pacific  fur  seaU  to  determine  whether  herds 
of  such  seaU  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  are  presently  at  their  optimum 
sustainable  population  and  what  population 
trends  are  evident.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such   herds   are   below   their   optimum   sus- 
tainable  population   and   are   not   trending 
upward  toward  such  level,  or  have  reached 
their  optimum  sustainable  population   but 
are  commencing  a  downward  trend,  and  be- 
lieves the  herds  to  be  In  danger  of  depletion. 
he  ShaU.  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  im- 
mediatelv  Initiate  negotutlons  for  the  modi- 
fication of  the  North  Pacific  Pur  Seal  Con- 
vention, signed  on  February  9.  1»57.  as  ex- 
tended, to  reduce  or  halt  the  taking  of  seals 
to  the  extent  required  to  assure  that  such 
herds  attain  and  remain  at  their  optimum 
sustainable    population.    Should   such    mod- 
ification be  deemed  unnecessary  or  negotia- 
tions to  achieve  the  same  be   unsuccessful. 
the   Secretary   shaU,   through   the   Secretary 
of  State,  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  continue   the  existing   North  Pacific  Pur 
Seal  Convention  beyond  its  present  termina- 
tion date  so  as  to  continue  to  protect  and 
conserve  the  North  Pacific  fur  seals  and  to 
prevent  a  return  to  pelagic  sealing. 

TKDXUa.     COOPDIATTON     WITH     STATES 

3k:    108    (a)    Except  as  provided  in  this 
section,  no  8t»te  may  adopt  any  law  or  regu- 
lation reUting  to  the  taking  of  marine  mam- 
mals within  its  Jurisdiction  or  attempt  to 
enforce  any  StaU  law  or  regulation  relatmg 
to  such  taking:  Provided.  That  d  )  any  State 
may  adopt  or  enforce  any  law  or  regulation 
relating  to  the  taking  of  marine  mammals 
If  such  law  or  regulation  Is  consistent  with 
this  Act  or  any  rules  or  regulations  issued 
hereunder:  or  (2) ,  «,  upon  review   the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  a  State  relating  to  a  species  ot  my 
rlne  mammal  are  consistent  with  the  policies 
and  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  then  relating  to  such  marine  mam- 
mals which  are  subject  to  such  State's  Juris- 
diction shall  not  apply  except  for  this  sec- 
tion   section   101.   section   110,   and   section 
111(b)  (a)-(8):    I»Povlded    further,    however. 
Notwithstanding  the   provisions  of   suteec- 
tlons  (a)   and  (c)   of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary ShaU  continue  to  monitor  and  review 
the  laws  and  programs  of  the  States  which 
have  assumed  respoaslbUlty  for  marine  mam- 
mais  under  this  Act.  Whenever  the  Secretary 
finds  that  a  SUU  is  not  In  substantial  com- 
pliance with  either  subsections  (a)   or   (c). 
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aa  the  case  may  be,  he  may  resume  respon- 
sibilities under  this  Act  for  the  marine  mam- 
m*Ia  within  such  State's  Jurisdictions  super- 
seding such  State  laws  to  the  extent  which. 
aStvr  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  he 
deems  necessary. 

( b )  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  malce 
grants  to  each  State  whose  laws  and  ret^vila- 
tlons  relating  to  protection  and  management 
of  marine  mammals  which  primarily  inhabit 
waters  or  lands  within  the  boundaries  of 
that  State  are  found  to  be  consistent  with 
the  purposes  and  policies  of  this  Act  The 
purpose  of  such  grants  shall  be  to  assist  such 
States  in  developing  and  implementing  State 
programs  for  the  protection  and  manage- 
noent  of  .such  marine  mammals.  Such  grants 
shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  costs 
of  a  particular  program's  development  and 
implementation.  To  be  eligible  for  such 
grants.  State  programs  shall  incUide  plan- 
ning and  such  specific  activities,  including 
but  not  limited,  to  research.  c«nsuslng.  hab- 
itat acquisition  and  improvement,  or  law 
enforcement  as  the  Secretary  finds  con- 
tribute to  the  purpKMes  and  policies  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  may  also,  as  a  condition 
of  any  such  grant,  provide  that  State  agen- 
cies report  at  regular  Intervals  on  the  status 
of  species  and  populations  which  are  the 
subject  of  such  grants. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  enter  Into  cooperative  arrange- 
ments wltb  the  appropriate  ofBclals  of  any 
State  for  the  delegation  to  such  State  of 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  any  such  arrangement 
shall  contain  such  provisions  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate  to  Insure  that  the  pur- 
poaee  and  policies  of  this  Act  will  be  carried 
out. 

MAKIITE  MAMMAL  RXSEAKCH  GBANTS 

3rc.  no.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants,  or  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance in  such  other  form  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, to  any  federal  or  State  a^ncy, 
public  or  private  Institution,  or  other  per- 
son for  the  purpose  of  assisting  such  agency, 
Institution,  or  person  to  undertake  research 
In  subjects  which  are  relevant  to  the  pro- 
tection and  oonservatlon  of  marine  mam- 
mals. 

(b)  Any  grant  or  other  financial  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
eaaary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  made  after  review  by 
the  Marine  ManunaJ  Commission. 

(C)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  In  which  this  sec- 
tion takes  effect  and  for  the  next  four  fiscal 
years  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section,  but  the  sums  appro- 
priated for  any  such  year  shall  not  exceed 
$3,000,000.  one-third  of  such  sum  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  two- 
thirds  of  such  sum  to  be  made  available  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

COMMERCIAI.  nSHXaiEa  OKAX  DEVKLOPMrrrr   A>fD 
riNANClAL    ASSIBTANCK 

Sbc.  in.  (a)(1)  The  AdmlnUtrator  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmoopherlc  Admin- 
istration Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
Immediately  undertake  a  program  of  research 
and  development  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
Improved  fishing  methods  and  gear  so  as  to 
reduce  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
the  Incidental  taking  of  marine  mammals  In 
connection  with  oonunerclal  fishing.  At  the 
end  of  the  full  twenty-four  calendar  month 
period  foUowlng  the  effective  date  of  the  Act. 
said  Administrator  shall  deliver  his  report  In 
writing  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
reeulta  of  such  research  and  development.  Por 
the  purpoees  of  this  subsection,  there  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
•1,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973,  and  the  same  amount  for  the  next  fiscal 


year    Funds   appropriated   for   this   seotlOD 

shall    remain   available   until    expended 

(2)  The  .Administrator,  after  consultation 
with  the  Marine  Mammal  Commission,  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  issue,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  such  regulations,  covering  the 
twenty-four-month  period  referred  to  in 
section  101(aii2i  of  this  .Act.  as  he  deems 
necessary  or  advisable,  to  reduce  to  the  lowest 
practicable  level  the  taking  of  marine  mam- 
mals Incidental  to  commercial  fishing  oper- 
ations. Such  regulations  shall  be  adopted 
pursuant  to  section  553  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  In  Issuing  such  regulations,  the 
Administrator  shall  take  into  account  the 
results  of  any  scientific  research  under  sec- 
tion ill  (a)  (1)  and.  In  each  case,  shall  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  time  not  exceeding  four 
months  for  the  persons  affected  to  Implement 
such  regtUatlons. 

i3>  Additionally,  the  Administrator  and 
Secretary  of  State  are  directed  to  commence 
negotiations  within  the  Inter-American 
TVoplcal  Tuna  Commission  in  order  to  effect 
essential  compliance  with  the  regulatory 
provisions  of  this  Act  so  as  to  reduce  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  the  incidental  tak- 
ing of  marine  mammals  by  vessels  Involved  In 
the  tuna  fishery.  The  Administrator  and 
Secretary  of  State  are  further  directed  to  re- 
quest the  Director  of  Investigation^  of  the 
Inter-American  TYoplcal  Tuna  Commission 
to  make  recommendations  to  all  member 
nations  of  the  Commission  as  soon  as  Is 
practicable  as  to  the  utilization  of  said  meth- 
ods and  gear. 

(4)  Furthermore,  after  timely  notice  and 
during  the  period  of  research  provided  In 
this  section,  duly  authorized  agents  of  the 
.Administrator  are  hereby  empowered  to 
board  and  to  accompany  any  commercial 
fishing  vessel  documented  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  there  being  space  avail- 
able, on  a  regular  fishing  trip  for  the  purp>ose 
of  conducting  research  or  observing  opera- 
tions In  regard  to  the  development  of  Im- 
proved fishing  methods  and  gear  as  author- 
ized by  this  subsection.  Such  research  and 
observation  shall  be  carried  out  In  such  man- 
ner as  to  minimize  Interference  with  fishing 
operations  The  Administrator  shall  provide 
for  the  coet  of  quartering  and  maintaining 
such  agents.  No  master,  operator,  or  owner  of 
such  a  vessel  shall  impair  or  !n  any  way  In- 
terfere with  the  research  or  obeervatlon  be- 
ing carried  out  by  agents  of  the  Administra- 
tor pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

(b)(1)  The  Administrator  is  hereby  au- 
thorized under  such  rules  and  regulations 
and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe  to  guarantee  loans  made  to 
private  borrowers  by  private  lending  institu- 
tions for  the  coet  of  equipping,  altering,  mod- 
ifying, or  improving  commercial  fishing  ves- 
sels in  order  to  comply  with  any  require- 
ments Imposed  by  this  Act  or  any  rules,  regu- 
lations, limitations,  or  permits  Issued  by  the 
Administrator  thereunder  with  respect  to  the 
reduction  or  elimination  of  the  taking  of  ma- 
rine mammals  Incidental  to  commercial  fish- 
ing. 

(2)  Any  loan  guarantees  made  under  the 
provisions  hereof  shall  be  on  such  terms, 
conditions,  and  criteria  as  the  Administra- 
tor determines,  subject,  however,  to  the  fol- 
lowing minimum  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions: 

(A)  Loans  shall  bear  Interest  (exclusive 
of  premltun  charges  and  service  charges.  If 
any)  at  rates  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum 
per  annum  on  the  principal  obligation  out- 
standing as  the  Administrator  determines  to 
be  reasonable,  taking  into  account  the  range 
of  interest  rates  prevailing  in  the  private 
credit  markets. 

(B)  Loans  shall  mature  in  not  more  than 
ten  years. 

(C)  The  Administrator  and  the  lender  may 
require  appropriate  security  or  other  reason- 
able assurance  of  repayment. 

(D)  No  commitment  to  guarantee  a  loan 
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shall  be  made  by  the  Administrator  unless  ht 
finds  at  or  prior  to  the  time  such  comiatt- 
ment  Is  made,  that  the  project  with  rsspM 
to  which  the  loan  Is  executed  will  be  in  hli 
opinion  (1)  economically  sound,  and  (m 
consistent  wltb  the  efficient  and  wise  um  of 
the  fishery  resources. 

(E)  The  Administrator  U  authorized  to  fii 
a  premium  charge  for  the  guaranteeing  ot 
loans  under  this  subsection.  Such  charm 
shall  not  be  less  than  one-half  of  1  m 
centum  per  anntmi  nor  more  than  i  n^ 
centtmi  per  annum  of  the  average  prtnolpsl 
amount  of  the  loan  outstanding.  Premium 
payments  shall  be  made  when  moneys  an 
first  advanced  under  the  loan  and  on  etcti 
anniversary  date  thereafter.  All  such  p(». 
mlum  charges  shall  be  computed  and  nh^n 
be  payable  to  the  Administrator  under  svcta 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe. 

(P)  The  Administrator  shall  charge  and 
collect  such  amounts  as  he  may  deem  rea- 
sonable for  the  investigation  of  applicatloos 
for  guarantees,  for  appraisal  of  properties  for 
which  a  loan  Is  requested,  for  the  Issuancs 
of  commitments,  and  for  inspection  of  prop- 
erties during  the  performance  of  any  activi- 
ties described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section: Provided,  That  such  charges  shsU 
not  be  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of 
the  orlglxml  principal  amount  of  the  loan  to 
be  guaranteed.  Unless  otherwise  agreed,  the 
charge  for  such  services  shall  be  paid  by  the 
borrower. 

(O)  An  applicant  tor  a  loan  guarantee 
relating  to  a  fishing  vessel  must  be  a  citizen 
or  national  of  the  United  States  as  defined 
In  se«.'tlon  742  of  title  16.  United  States  Code. 

(H)  The  Administrator  must  be  satisfied 
that  the  applicant  possess  the  ability,  ex- 
perience, resources,  and  other  qualiflcaUani 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  operate  and  main- 
tain the  fishing  vessel  for  which  he  Is  apply- 
ing for  a  loan  and  that  the  lender  Is  re- 
sponsible and  able  to  service  the  loan 
properly. 

(3)  There  Is  hereby  created  a  Loan  Guar- 
antee F\ind  which  shall  be  used  by  the  Ad- 
minlstratcH"  as  a  revolving  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection.  All  moneys  received  under  tbs 
provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  fund.  There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  Loan 
Guarantee  Fund  not  to  exceed  tl.000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

(4)  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  Is  solemnly  pledged  to  the  payment 
of  all  guarantees  made  luider  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  both  principal  and  Interest. 

(6)  The  Administrator  shall  upon  payment 
of  the  guarantee  to  the  lender  be  entitled  to 
take  on  assignment  from  the  lender  any  col- 
lateral or  security  given  by  the  borrower  or 
others  in  connection  with  the  loan. 

(6)  Any  amount  paid  by  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  a  loan  guarantee  authorized  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  paid  In  cash.  If  at 
any  time  the  money  in  the  Loan  Guarantee 
Fund  authorized  herein  is  not  sufficient  to 
pay  any  amount  the  Administrator  Is  requir- 
ed to  pay  pursuant  to  a  loan  guarantee  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection,  the  Administra- 
tor la  authorized  to  issue  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  in 
such  forma  and  denominations,  bearing  such 
maturities,  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes  or  other 
obligations  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
which  shall  be  not  more  than  the  higher  of 
(11  2 1/2  I>er  centum  per  annum,  (2)  the  aver- 
age annual  Interest  rate  on  all  interest-bear- 
ing obligations  of  the  United  States  when 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  com- 
puted at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  precedlnf 
the  Issuance  by  the  Administrator  and  ad- 
Justed  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  cen- 
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Th.  secretary  of  the  Treasury  U  au- 
jUBL  The  ^^/^^L^  ^  Durchase  any  notes 
^^'^er'obS^^r^he  Admlniuator 
»»*  °^»H  Sunder  and  for  such  purpose 
'"'tiS^Ury  o7the  ^easury  is  authorl«Kl 
"*•  TUTlublic  debt  transaction  the  pro- 
to  use  as  a  P"°'^        .  securities  Issued 

«^/C  ^cond  Ll^T^y  Bond  Act,  as 
"°  r^ed  and  the  purposes  for  wblob  secu- 
^Bsnded^ana  t^i'     *^^   such   Act.    as 

'^.^^.rfext^^  to  include  any  pur- 
"^'^''If  such  noufand  obligations.  The 
^ues  of  sucn  °"  ^^  ^y  tune  seU 

«fS^e  no^s^o^obl^atlons  acquired 
.*^^hlL  under  this  section.  All  redemptions^ 
by  bim  J^"""  .  ^  the  Secretary  of  the 
KuTof'sucf  no^  or  other  obUgatlons 
SIf  ^treated  as  public  debt  transactions  of 

^I'^S^^-^  --P»^  principal  amount 
of  the  toanf  guaranteed  under  this  subsection 
if  ou«tandlng  at  any  one  time  shall  not 

"T^^'^errisTereby  authorized  to  b.  ap^ 
Ji^Hated  for  administrative  expenses  such 
^^'tr^r^s  neoes«^  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

SMTJtATtONS  AND  ADB«nnBT«AT10IC 

SK  112  (a)  The  secretary,  in  consultation 
Jf  any  other  Federal  agency  to  tbe  extent 
Sit  sucb  agency  may  be  affected,  shaU  pre- 
^be  such  regulations  as  are  necessary  and 
JJropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 

"m")  Each  Federal  agency  is  authorized  and 
dl^'ted  to  cooperate  with  the  ,f<^"^.  In 
such  manner  as  may  be  mutually  a.gy««fb  e, 
in  carrving  out  the  purpoees  of  this  title. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  such 
contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
oilier  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  on 
such  terms  as  he  deems  appropriate  with 
any  Federal  or  State  agency,  pubUc  or  pri- 
vate Institution,  or  other  person. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  review  annuaUy 
the  operation  of  each  program  In  which  the 
united  States  participates  involving  the  tak- 
ing of  marine  mammals  on  land.  If  at  any 
time  the  Secretary  finds  that  any  such  pro- 
gram cannot  be  administered  on  lands  owned 
by  the  United  States  or  in  which  the  United 
States  has  an  interest  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  policies  of  this  Act,  he 
shall  suspend  the  operation  of  that  program 
and  shall  forthwith  submit  to  Congress  his 
reasons  for  such  suspension,  together  with 
recommendations  for  such  legislation  as  he 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  resolve 
the  problem. 


AVPLKATION    TO    OTKm    T«*ATIK8    AND    COITVXK- 
TIONS;    RKPXAL 

8«c.  113.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  In  addition  to  and  not 
In  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  any  ex- 
isting International  treaty,  convention,  or 
agreement,  or  any  statute  Implementing  the 
B»me,  which  may  otherwise  apply  to  the 
taking  of  marine  mammals.  Upon  a  finding 
by  the  Secretary  that  the  provisions  of  any 
international  treaty,  convention,  or  agree- 
ment, or  any  statute  Implementing  the  same 
has  been  made  applicable  to  persons  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  title  in  order  to  ef- 
fect essential  compliance  with  the  regula- 
tory provisions  of  this  Act  so  as  to  reduce  to 
the  lowest  practicable  level  the  taking  of 
marine  manunals  incidental  to  commercial 
fishing  operations,  section  106  of  this  Act  may 
not  apply  to  such  persons. 

(b)  The  proviso  to  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  repeal  certain  laws  providing  for  the  pro- 
tection of  sea  lions  in  Alaska  waters' ',  ap- 
proved June  16,  1934  (16  UJB.C.  669),  Is  re- 
pealed. 

AITTHOKIZATTOira 

8k.  114.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  the 
flseal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  the 
four  next  foUowlng  fiscal  years  to  enable  the 


Department  of  Commerce  to  carry  out  such 
functions  and  responalbUltles  as  It  may  have 

been  given  under  this  title. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $700,000  for  the  fiscal  ye^ 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  not  to  exceed  $525, 
000  for  each  of  the  next  four  fiscal  years 
thereafter  to  enable  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  carry  out  such  functions  and  re- 
sponsiblUtles  as  it  may  have  been  given  un- 
der this  title. 
TITLE  II— MARINE  MAMMAL  COMMISSION 

ESTABLXSRMKNT  OT  COMMlSaiON 

8«ic.  201.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
the  Marine  Manamal  Commission  (hereafter 
referral  to  In  this  title  as  the  "Oommlaiton") . 
(b)  (1)  The  Commission  shaU  be  composed 
of  five  members  who  shaU  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  President  shall  make  his 
selection  from  a  list,  submitted  to  him  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Envlrotunen- 
tal  Quality,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  and  the  heads 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  Individuals 
knowledgeable  In  the  fields  of  marine  ecology 
and  resource  management,  and  who  are  not 
m  a  position  to  profit  from  the  taking  of 
marine  mammals.  No  member  of  the  Com- 
mission may,  during  his  period  of  service  on 
the  Commission,  hold  any  other  position  as 
an  offloer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  ex- 
cept as  a  retired  officer  or  retired  clvUlan 
employee  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(2)  The  term  of  office  for  each  member 
shall  be  five  years;  except  that  of  the 
members  initially  appointed  to  the  Commis- 
sion the  term  of  one  member  shaU  be  tor 
one  year,  the  term  of  one  member  shall  be 
for  two  vears,  the  term  of  one  member  shaU 
be  for  three  years,  the  term  of  one  member 
shall  be  for  four  years,  and  the  term  of  one 
member  shall  be  for  five  years.  No  member 
Is  eligible  for  reappointment;  except  that  any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  (A) 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term  and  (B)  is  eligible  for  reappointment 
for  one  full  term.  A  member  may  serve  after 
the  expiration  of  bis  term  untU  his  successor 
has  taken  office. 

(c)  The  President  shaU  designate  a  Chair- 
man of  the  commission  (hereafter  referred 
to  m  this  title  as  the  "Chairman")  from 
among  Its  members. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Oommteslon  shall  each 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  daUy 
equivalent  of  the  rate  for  OS-IS  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  for  each  day  such  mem- 
ber is  engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  In  the  CommlBsion.  Each  mem- 
ber shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  In  Ueu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  bv  section  5703  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  Qovemment  serv- 
ice employed  Intermittently. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  Execu- 
tive Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  (with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  tlUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service)  by  the  Chairman  with 
the  approval  of  the  Commission  and  shall 
be  paid  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  the  rate  for 
aS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  section 
5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Director  shall  have  such  duties  as 
the  Chairman  may  assign. 

DUTIIS    or    COMMISSION 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Commission  shaU — 
(1)  undertake  a  review  and  study  of  the 
activities  Of  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  existing  laws  and  international  conven- 
tions lelaUng  to  marine  mammals.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Regulation  of  Whaling,  the 
Whaling  Convention  Act  of  1949.  the  In- 
ternational Convention  on  the  Conservation 


at  North  Pacific  Fur  Seals,  and  the  Pur  Seal 

Act  of  1966:  ^  ,   ,.  , 

(2)  conduct  a  continuing  review  of  the 
condition  of  the  stocks  of  marine  mammals, 
of  methods  for  their  protection  and  conser- 
vation, of  humane  means  of  taking  marine 
mammals,  of  research  programs  conducted  or 
proposed  to  be  conducted  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  Act,  and  of  all  appUcations  made 
pursuant  to  section  108  of  this  Act  for  per- 
mits for  scientific  research: 

(3)  review  studies  made  or  in  progress  and 
recommend  to  be  undertaken  such  other 
studies  as  It  deems  necessary  or  desirable 
in  connection  with  its  assigned  duties  as  to 
the  protection  and  conservation  of  marine 
manunals; 

(4)  recommend  to  the  Secretary  and  to 
other  Federal  officials  such  steps  as  It  deems 
necessary  or  dealrable  for  the  protection  and 
conservation    of    marine    mammals; 

(5)  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
appropriate  policies  regarding  existing  in- 
ternational arrangements  for  the  protection 
and  conservation  of  marine  mammaU.  and 
suggest  appropriate  international  arrange- 
ments for  the  protection  and  conservation  of 
marine  mammals: 

(6)  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  such  revisions  of  the  Endangered 
Species  List,  authorized  by  the  Endangered 
Species  Conservation  Act  of  1969,  as  may 
be  appropriate  with  regard  to  marine  mam- 
mals; and 

(7)  recommend  to  the  Secretary,  other 
appropriate  Federal  officials,  and  Congress 
such  additional  measures  as  it  deems  neoee- 
sary  or  desirable  to  further  the  policies  of 
this  Act.  including  provisions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Indians.  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts 
whose  llvelUiood  may  be  adversely  affected 
by  actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  The  OommlsBlon  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary  at  such  intervals  as  it  or  he 
may  deem  desirable,  and  shall  furnish  its 
reports  and  recommendations  to  him,  before 
publlcstlon,  for  his  comment. 

(c)  The  reports  and  recommendations 
which  the  Commission  makes  shaU  be  mat- 
ters of  public  record  and  shall  be  avaUable 
to  the  public  at  all  reasonable  times  All 
other  activities  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
matters  of  public  record  and  avaUable  to 
the  public  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  562  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Any  recommendations  made  by  the 
Commission  to  the  Secretary  and  other  Fed- 
eral officials  shall  be  responded  to  by  those 
individuals  within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  receipt  thereof.  Any  recommen- 
dations which  are  not  followed  or  adopted 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Commission  together 
with  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  reeeons 
why  those  recommendations  were  not  fol- 
lowed or  adopted. 


<30MMiTrKE  or  scixNTnnc  advibbm  ow 

MAXnfS    MAMMALS 

Sbc.  208.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  estab- 
llah,  within  ninety  days  after  its  establish- 
ment, a  Committee  of  Scientific  Advisers  on 
Marine  Mammals  (hereafter  referred  to  in 
this  title  as  the  ■Committee").  Such  Com- 
mittee ShaU  consist  of  nine  scientists  knowl- 
edgeable in  aspects  of  the  marine  sciences 
and  the  commercial  fishing  industry  with 
particular  emphasis  on  marine  ecology  and 
marine  mammal  affairs  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  after  consultation  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  FoundaUon.  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality. 

(b)  Except  for  United  States  Oovemment 
employees,  members  of  the  Committee  shaU 
each  be  compensated  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
daUy  equivalent  of  the  rate  for  OS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  secUon  6332  of  title 
5  United  States  Code,  for  each  day  such 
member  is  engaged  in  the  actual  perform- 
ance  of    duties    vested    In    the   Oommlttefc 
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Each  member  shall  b«  reimbursed  for  travel 
oxpensee.  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
slatence.  as  authorized  oy  section  5703  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
Oovernment  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently. 

Id  The  Commlaslon  shall  consult  with 
the  Committee  on  all  studies  and  recom- 
mendations which  it  may  propose  to  make 
or  haa  made,  on  research  programs  con- 
ducted or  proposed  to  be  conducted  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act.  and  on  aU  applica- 
tions made  pursuant  to  section  103  of  this 
Act  for  penniu  for  scientific  research.  Any 
recommsndatlons  made  by  the  Committee 
or  any  of  its  members  which  are  not  adopted 
by  the  Commission  shall  oe  iransmltted  by 
the  Commlaslon  to  the  appropriate  Federal 
agency  and  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congreea  with  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
Commission's  reason*  for  not  accepting  such 
recommendations. 

COMMISSION   RIPORTS 

Sic  204.  The  Commission  shall  transmit 
to  Congresa.  by  January  31  of  each  year,  a 
report  which  shall  include — 

1 1 )  a  description  of  the  activities  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  Commission  during 
the   Immediately  preceding  year;    and 

(2)  all  the  findings  and  recommendations 
made  by  and  to  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
section  202  of  this  Act.  together  with  the 
responses   made   to   these   recommendations. 

COOaOINATION   WrrH  other  fXDERAI.  AOKNCIES 

3«c.  205.  The  Commission  shall  have  ac- 
cess to  all  studies  and  data  compiled  by 
Pedaral  agencies  regarding  marine  mammals. 
With  the  consent  of  the  appropriate  Secre- 
tary or  Agency  head,  the  Commission  may 
also  utilize  the  facilities  or  services  cf  any 
Pederai  agency  and  shall  take  every  feasible 
step  to  avoid  duplication  of  research  and  to 
carry  out  the  pvirposes  of  this  Act, 

ADMINISTRATION   OT   COMMISSION 

3«c  20fl.  The  Commission.  In  carrying  ouV 
Ite  responsibilities  under  this  title,  may — 

(1)  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel: 

(2)  acquire,  furnish,  and  equip  such  office 
space: 

1 3)  eater  into  such  contracts  or  agree- 
ments with  other  organizations,  both  public 
and  private: 

1 4)  procure  the  services  of  such  experts  or 
consultants  or  an  organization  thereof  aa  la 
authorized  under  section  3109  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code  (but  at  rates  for  Individ- 
uals not  to  exceed  •100  per  diem) ;  and 

5)  incur  such  necessary  expenses  and  ex- 
ercise such  other  powers, 
as  are  consistent  with  and  reasonably  re- 
quired to  perform  Its  functions  under  this 
title  Financial  and  administrative  services 
1  including  those  related  to  budgeting,  ac- 
counting, financial  reporting,  personnel,  and 
procurement)  shall  be  provided  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  General  Services  Administration. 
for  which  payment  shall  be  made  In  advance, 
or  by  reimbursement  from  funds  of  the  Com- 
mission In  such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Chairman  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  General  Services  Administration. 

A  fTH  O  SIZ  ATI  O  N  8 

Sec.  207.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  In  which  this  title 
is  enacted  and  for  the  next  four  fiscal  years 
thereafter  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  title,  but  the  sums  appropri- 
ated for  any  such  years  shall  not  exceed 
»500,000. 

BFTBCrrVB  DATS 

Sec.  208.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  are  to 
take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the  sLxty- 
day  period  following  the  date  of  Its  enact- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous -consent  agree- 
ment,  time  for  debate  on   this  bill  is 


limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  and  controlled  by  the  manager 
of  the  bill  'Mr.  Hollikgs)  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  his  designee. 

Time  for  debate  on  any  amendment, 
debatable  motion,  or  appeal,  is  limited  to 
1  hour,  and  time  for  debate  on  any 
amendment  to  an  amendment,  debatable 
motion,  or  appeal  is  limited  to  one-half 
hour. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  John  Hussey 
and  Marj-  Jo  Manning  of  my  staff  and 
Len  Bickwit  and  Lee  T>Tier  of  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  be  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  debate  on  this  measure, 

Mr.  GRAVEL  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  the  names  of 
Doug  Jones  and  Ray  Paddock  of  my 
staff. 

Mr.  HARRIS  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  Alan  Buckley  and  Bill  Maynes  of 
my  staff  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the 

floor  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  that  there  be  order  m  the  Senate. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  In  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  half  of  the  time  Is 
allocated  to  the  minority  leader  or  his 
designee.  I  allocate  that  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr. 
Stevens  » . 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  which  time  is  this. 
the  time  in  opposition  to  the  bUl? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
that  there  is  no  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest pending.  Under  the  previous  unan- 
imous-consent agreement,  the  minority 
leader  or  his  designee  has  the  right  to 
control  half  of  the  time,  and  the  minor- 
ity leader  has  made  that  designation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  WeU,  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object  to  the  request, 
it  appears  that  that  Is  a  %ery  unusual 
procedure,  if  time  on  both  .sides  Is  to  be 
handled  by  Senators  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
rather  than  Senators  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
concur  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  I  do  not  think  we  will 
have  any  great  difference  on  this  meas- 
ure. There  are  amendments  where  my 
colleague  from  Alaska  and  I  wi'l  be  on 
opposite  .sides,  but  I  would  think  that  the 
time  on  the  bill  for  those  opposing  should 
be  on  the  opposite  side.  I  would  concur 
in  that  procedure. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  that  is  al- 
ready the  order. 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  that  is  already  taken 
care  of  on  amendments  Obviously,  each 
side  would  have  equal  time.  But  I  think 
either  I  or  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  iMr.  Wn,LiAMs>  or  others 
opposed  to  this  bill  ought  to  have  control 
of  half  the  time.  If  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  distinguished  majority  whip. 
it  was  my  luiderstanding  that  that  would 
be  done,  as  is  usually  the  case.  I  wonder 


if.  on  consultation  with  the  others  in- 
volved here,  that  might  not  be  made  the 
order,  if  it  is  not,  indeed,  now  the  order 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th« 
Chair  Is  faced  with  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  as  the  Senate  agreed  to  Iti 
and  It  is  up  to  Senators  to  work  out  some- 
thing  else, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  time 
not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter that  can  be  worked  out  amicably,  I 
am  sure.  The  Senator  from  Michigan  Ib 
prepared  to  yield  time  in  opposition  to 
the  bill  to  a  Senator  on  his  side  who  is 
in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr,  HARRIS.  But.  reserving  the  right 
to  object,  who  on  my  side  of  th  iisle 
would  yield  me  time  in  opposition?  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  question  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  would  be  fair,  but 
my  right  to  present  my  case  should  not 
depend  on  his  Indulgence. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
ordinarily  time  on  a  biU  Is  divided  be- 
tween the  manager  of  the  bill  smd  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, whether  or  not  both  are  for  the  bill. 
In  this  instance,  it  weis  thought  that  the 
manager  was  naturally  going  to  be  for 
the  biU,  and  that  the  Republican  leader 
would  designate  someone  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  who  would  oppose  the 
bill,  possibly  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, or.  If  he  was  not  in  opposition,  then 
his  designee.  It  seems  to  me,  this  has 

been  done. 

Mr.  GRIFFTN.  In  this  case  that  Is  ex- 
actly what  has  been  done.  We  have  al- 
located the  time  to  a  Senator  on  this 
side  who  is  opposed  to  the  bill,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  <Mr.  Stevens'.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  favors  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  was  my  un- 
derstanding.   Reserving    the    right   to 

object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
nothing  to  object  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  shall  not  object,  be- 
cause I  can  protect  myself  by  making 
the  necessary  motions  or  offering  amend- 
ments, if  necessary. 

Mr.  GRIFFFIN.  I  also  received  the 
assurance  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Stevens*  that  he  would  be  very 
reasonable  in  yielding  time.  I  do  not 
think  there  will  be  any  difficulty. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  only 
hope  we  can  protect  the  marine  mam- 
mals as  zealously  as  we  have  protected 
the  political  mammals  here. 

Today  I  call  up  for  Senate  considera- 
tion S.  2871,  the  bill  to  protect,  conserve, 
and  preserve  the  marine  mammals  of 
the  world,  specifically  those  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  as  well 
as  those  which  are  now  being  taken  by 
the  citizens  of  other  nations  in  inter- 
national and  territorial  waters. 

Public  concern  has  led  us  to  where  we 
are  today.  Marine  mammals  for  cen- 
turies were  virtually  undisturbed  by 
man.  Most  of  these  animals  lived  In 
remote  areas,  and  even  through  the  great 
century  of  American  whaling,  only  8 
slight  impact  was  made  upon  the  pop* 
latlon  of  the  great  whales.  Diiring  tta 
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n«t  100  years,  however,  that  has  broad- 
^  scaling  whaling,  and  the  demands 
A  worid  TuTSfd  leather  markets 
InbSied  to  put  tremendous  pressure  on 
Sie  mammals.  True  conservation  ste, 
Se  managers,  marine  scientists. 
Ind  public  officials  share  a  deep  feel- 
S  of  concern  about  the  future  of  these 

"S^of  the  great  whales  are  now  on 
the  U.S.  endangered  species  list, 
^me  of  the  huge  seal  are  now  believed 
extinct  and  several  others   have   been 
reduced  to  small  populations. 

The  100  000  walruses  left  In  the  Ber- 
ing Sea  between  Alaska  and  Russia  seem 
to  be  holding  their  owti.  . 

And  the  porpoises,  seldom  ever  utilized 
for  commercial  purposes,  have  now  be- 
come hunted  for  human  consumption  as 
weU  as  killed  IncldentaUy  in  tuna  fishing 
operations  In  some  areas  of  the  Pacific. 
Species  such  as  manatees  and  sea  lions 
are  threatened  by  marine  pollution  and 
the  inability  to  compete  with  man  m 
their  marine  habitats. 

On  the  other  hand,  species  under  care- 
ful midlife  management,  such  as  the 
North  Pacific  fur  seal  and  the  sea  otter 
have  made  dramatic  comebacks  from 
endangerment. 

The  debate  faced  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  did  not  concern  itself  with 
whether  there  should  be  legislation.  In- 
stead the  question  was  what  kind  of  leg- 
islation is  needed.  The  committee  was 
forced  to  make  difficult  decisions  m  the 
midst  of  emotional  and  sometimes  un- 
yielding pressure.  The  pressures  on  one 
side  cried  out  for  scientific  management 
of  living  resources.  The  pressures  on  the 
other  side  were  for  total  protection.  On 
one  side  were  the  scientists  and  special- 
ists who  understand  that  man  and  ani- 
mals must  live  together  in  the  environ- 
ment and  that  man's  dealings  with  ma- 
rine mammals  must  be  based  upon  man's 
look  at  the  whole  of  the  environment 
rather  than  simply  its  parts  or  elements. 
On  the  other  side  were  those  who  be- 
lieved that  the  United  States  should  cre- 
ate an  immediate  ban  on  the  taking  cf 
any  and  all  marine  mammals  and  that 
products  should  be  banned  henceforth 
from  the  U.S.  market. 

In  an  attempt  to  create  wise,  rational 
legislation,  the  committee  has  reported 
out  S.  2871.  as  amended.  This  bill,  we 
believe,  creates  the  best  approach  to 
solving  the  problems  of  marine  mammals 
and  at  the  same  time  recognizes  that 
man  cannot  simply  turn  his  back  upon 
environmental  conditions  of  his  own 
creation. 

Our  bill  establishes  a  15 -year  mora- 
torium on  the  taking  and  importation  of 
marine  mammals.  This  moratorium  will 
state  in  simple  and  unequivocal  terms 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  is  that 
marine  mammals  should  be  protected 
and  managed  on  a  worldwide  basis  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  animals  and  not 
simply   for    commercial    purposes. 

In  creating  this  moratorium  the  com- 
mittee recognized  that  we  lack  adequate 
sclentLflc  knowledge  of  many  species.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  caimot  eliminate 
thousands  of  American  jobs  and  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  industrial  investment 
by  acting  irrationally  on  the  basis  of 
emotional  misinformation  from  persons 


who  seek  to  paint  over  a  complex  issue 
with  one  broad  sweep  of  the  brush. 

The  legislation  before  the  Senate  to- 
day is  virtually  without  precedent.  The 
Endangered  Species  Conservation  Act  of 
1969  gnuits  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  place  certain  animals  on 
the  endangered  species  list  so  that, 
henceforth,  such  animals  may  not  be 
killed  by  U.S.  citizens  or  imported  into 
the  United  States.  The  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act  cf  1972  goes  much  farther 
than  this.  It  establishes  that  U.S.  poUcy 
is  protection  and  conservation  of  certain 
animals  well  before  they  are  endangered 
or  threatened  with  endangerment.  This 
Is  a  bold  step  and  puts  the  United  States 
weU  into  the  lead  In  wildlife  conserva- 
tion. The  legislation  directs  not  only  that 
the  United  States  shall  protect  and  con- 
serve marine  mammals  but  requires  in- 
ternational negotiations  to  extend  this 
concept  to  the  citizens  of  other  nations 
as  well. 

It  establishes  standards  which  all  con- 
cerned can  look  to  with  pride. 

The  bill  as  reported  has  several  major 
provisions  which  will  restrict  the  com- 
mercial taking  of  marine  mammals. 
First  and  foremost,  it  creates  a  multi- 
million  dollar.  2-year  research  program 
to  help  develop  methods  which  will  elim- 
inate or  reduce  to  the  lowest  practicable 
level  the  injuries  and  fatalities  to  por- 
poises and  other  marine  mammals  In 
commercial  fishing  operations.  At  pres- 
ent literally  millions  of  porpoises  inhab- 
it the  oceans  of  the  world,  but  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  coast 
of  South  America,  there  are  three  spe- 
cies of  porpoises  which  share  a  unique 
relationship  with  the  much-prized  yel- 
lowfln  tuna.  Fishermen  of  12  nations  are 
now  using  purse-seine  nets  to  catch  the 
tuna.  These  fishermen  set  their  nets 
aroimd  schools  of  porpoises  to  entrap  the 
tuna  which  swim  beneath  the  schools. 
This  has  resulted  in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  porpoises  being  drowned  over 
the  past  decade. 

The  American  tuna  Industry  today  is 
providing  the  leadership  in  developing, 
on  its  own,  new  methods  of  fishing  to 
eliminate  porpoise  mortality.  This  legis- 
lation will  greatly  expand  these  efforts 
through  federal  funding  of  research  and 
mandatory  application  of  new  methods. 
At  the  same  time,  in  a  most  commend- 
able act,  the  SecretsuT  of  Commerce, 
Peter  G.  Peterson,  on  June  19.  announced 
an  immediate  $250,000  program  to  pro- 
tect porpoises.  It  was  an  excellent  demon- 
stration that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce  and   the  National   Oceanic   and 
Atmospheric    Administration   are   com- 
mitted to  end  the  accidental  killing  of 
porpoises  during  commercial  fishing  op- 
erations. At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  the  Department  an- 
noimcement  in  its  entirety  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

COMMiaCE    Depabtmint    Inckkases    ErroKTs 
To   Savk   PoapoiSHS.   Jukk    19,    1972 


Sarrtoe  la  Uunchlng  an  Uninedlate  »2fiO,000 
r«ae»rcb  program  to  augment  existing  efforts 
dlrectad  at  eliding  the  accidental  kUUng  of 
porpoises  during  commercial  fishing  opera- 
tions," the  Secretary  said. 

"We  are  greatly  increasing  our  efforts  to 
conserve  and  protect  the  marine  environment 
from  future  abuse,"  he  added  Porpoises  ape 
among  the  highest  forms  of  life  m  this  eco- 
system, and  I  view  their  preservation  as  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

-Studies  by  NOAA  show  that  Improved 
fishing  techniques  and  far  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  this  remarkable 
sea  mammal  are  needed  for  its  protection." 
SchooU  of  porpoise  and  tuna  feed  together 
In  certain  ocean  areas.  Peterson  said,  and 
when  tuna  nets  are  hauled  in.  porpoises  often 
oecome  entangled  In  the  nets  and  drown. 
"The  tuna  fishing  Industry  m  cooperation 
with  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service, 
has  developed  modified  purse  seine  nets  that 
allow  porpoises  to  escape  This  represents 
progress.  But  we  btUl  need  to  develop  tech- 
niques leas  dependent  upon  the  skills  of  ves- 
sel captains,  and  we  need  to  obtain  much 
more  knowledge  of  the  feeding  and  travel 
hablte  of  porpoises  to  guarantee  their  safe 
passage  in  the  seas." 

Peterson  added:  "The  best  cotirse  for  us 
Is  to  develop  porpolse-savtng  techniques,  urge 
their  use  on  all  VS  tuna  boats,  and  take  all 
international  action  possible  to  encourage 
other  tuna-flahlng  nations  to  adopt  these 
techniques." 

The  action  was  the  second  taken  recently 
by  Secretary  Peterson  to  conserve  and  pro- 
tect marine  mammals. 

On  June  7.  the  Secretary  announced  that 
the  United  States  will  press  vigorously  m  the 
International  North  Pacific  Pur  Seal  Com- 
mission for  an  experimental  ban  on  aU  fur 
seal  harvesting  on  St.  CJeorge,  one  of  the  two 
mam  PrlbUof  Islands  In  the  Bertng  Sea. 


Secretary  of  Commerce  Peter  G.  Peter- 
son today  announced  new  steps  that  the 
Commerce  Department  Is  takmg  to  protect 
porpoises  from  being  accidentally  destroyed 
during  tuna  fishing  operations. 

"The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration's    National   Marine    Fisheries 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  It  is  the  goal  of  this 
legislation — and  it  should  be  the  goal  of 
this  Nation  as  well  as  the  goal  of  all 
nations — to  reduce  and  eventually  totally 
eliminate  the  taking  of  porpoises  in  tuna 
fishing.  We  recognize  that  tuna  is  now 
a  worldwide  commodity.  Acting  alone, 
the  United  States  cannot  control  other 
nations.  We  have  determined  that  the 
better  course  is  to  work  ;\1th  the  Amer- 
ican tuna  industry,  utilizing  their  ves- 
sels   as    our    labs,    applying    the    best 
of   American   technology   to  solve   this 
problem.  We  have  also  empowered  our 
Government  to  induce  other  nations  to 
use  these  methods  through  import  re- 
strictions. We  believe  this  is  the  way  to 
protect   porpoises.   By   placing   an   un- 
realistic deadline  on  the  U.S.  tima  fleet. 
we  shall  be  participating  still  further  in 
chasing  away  from  our  shores  the  rem- 
nants of  the  once  great  American  fishing 
industry.  Already  America  Imports  more 
than  70  percent  of  all  fish  products  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States.  The  jobs 
which  were  once  American  are  now  per- 
formed by  the  Japanese.  Koreans.  Rus- 
sians, Norwegians,  Latin  Americans,  and 
other  seamen.  Today,  the  U.S.  tuna  fish- 
ing industry  is  the  most  modem  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  contributing  millions 
of  dollars,  annually  to  our  economy  and 
providing  thousands  of  jobs — we  cannot 
participate  in  its  collapse  with  \'lndicUve 
legislation. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  some  well- 
meaning  zealots  who  would  seek  to  Im- 
pose such  impossible  restrictions  on  the 
industry  that  It  would  be  forced  to  leave 
the  United  SUtes.  This  would  be  a  vic- 
tory for  these  groups— but  it  would  be 
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a  hollow  one.  I  find  It  hard  to  believe  that 
these  groups  could  participate  in  cloelng 
down  a  viable  industry,  smugly  believing 
they  will  "save  the  porpoise,"  when  in 
reality  such  action  will  contribute  to 
further  killing  of  dolphins.  It  would  be 
senseless  to  pass  such  legislation,  then 
blindly  turn  our  backs  while  fishermen 
continue  killing  porpoises  while  netting 
tuna  to  sell  on  the  world  market. 

The  committee  considered  the  need 
for  scientific  wildlife  management  and 
determined  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  Administrator  of  NOAA 
must  have  authority  to  act  during  the 
moratorium — but  only  in  cases  where  it 
would  best  serve  the  interest  of  the  ani- 
mals involved  The  report"  of  our  com- 
mittee notes  that  "15  years  is  a  long 
time  and  certainly  there  will  be  in- 
stances when  the  Secretary  will  find  it 
necessary,  even  helpful,  to  issue  permits 
for  taking  or  importation'  of  marine 
animals.  What  is  at  issue  here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  our  intent  to  create  a  structure 
of  legislation  which  will  allow  man  to 
protect  Che  animals  witliin  their  eco- 
system— but  complete  protection  alone 
is  certainly  no  cure-all. 

Further,  we  will  allow  permits  to  be 
issued  for  scientific  purposes  and  for  dis- 
play of  marine  mammals  in  approved 
federally  resrulated  oceannums.  .\nd 
finally, we  have  carefully  and  consider- 
ately exempted  from  the  act  the  Alaskan 
Eskimos,  Aleuts,  and  Indians  who  rely 
upon  the  marine  mammials  for  food  and 
clothmg  as  well  &8  their  small  limited 
cash  economy.  I  shall  defer  to  my  col- 
league from  Alaska,  Senator  Stevens, 
for  further  elaboration  on  this  point. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  was 
much  impressed  by  the  case  made  by  the 
various  States  in  behalf  of  their  wildlife 
management  programs.  In  fact,  the 
committee  is  quite  sure  that  some  of 
the  States  possess  far  more  expertise  in 
dealing  with  marine  mammals  than  does 
any  specific  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  role  of  wildlife  and  game 
management  has  traditionally  beeu 
borne  by  the  States,  often  with  Federal 
assistance.  This  legislation  makes  a  de- 
liberate attempt  to  preserve  this  coop- 
eration and  coordination  between  the 
States  and  Federal  agencies.  Authority 
is  granted  to  the  Secretao'  to  determine 
if  State  laws  are  consistent  with  the 
hill.  If  so.  then  States  could  be  delegated 
responsibilities  to  carry  out  marme 
mammal  protection  and  conservation 
within  their  territorial  waters.  Florida 
is  a  good  example  of  this  In  its  laws  on 
porpoises  and  manatees.  Alaska,  of 
course,  has  the  most  wide-ranging  ma- 
rine mammal  program  in  the  Nation. 

The  committee  has  examined  very 
closely  the  situation  regarding  the  treaty 
on  the  conservation  of  the  North  Pacific 
fur  seal  The  fur  seal  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  had  dwindled  down  to  no  more 
than  200.000  animals — only  a  vestige  of 
the  once  great  herd.  In  1911,  the  nations 
which  had  been  involved  in  the  sealing 
which  had  practically  destroyed  the 
herd  .sigrned  a  treaty.  This  treaty  ended 
open-ocean  sealing,  and  .«et  up  a  strict 
schedule  of  wildlife  management  of  fur 
seals.  Over  the  years,  mistakes  have  been 
made.  For  example,  in  one  experiment, 


a  number  of  female  seals  were  killed, 
probably  too  many.  However,  today,  this 
treaty  between  the  Umted  States,  Russia, 
Canada,  and  Japan  is  considered  the 
world's  most  outstanding  model  of  wild- 
life management.  The  herd  now  num- 
bers about  1.0  million  animals,  and 
-seems  to  be  increasing.  Because  this  herd 
IS  covered  by  an  international  treaty, 
and  because  it  is  successful,  the  commit- 
tee has  determined  that  the  moratori- 
um and  permit  system  will  not  apply. 
The  concept  of  the  moratorium  and  per- 
mit system  is  to  protect  animals.  The  1  ur 
seal  is  already  protected.  The  legisla- 
tion, however,  does  call  for  a  more  ex- 
tensive examination  of  the  optimum 
population  of  the  iierd.  And  on  this  note, 
we  were  pleased  that  Secretary  Peter- 
sen on  June  7  announced  plans  to  try  to 
set  aside  St.  George  Island  as  a  sanc- 
tuary. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  news  release  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  dated 
June  7,  1972,  entitled  "SecreUry  of  Com- 
merce Urges  Pribilof  Fur  Seal  Research 
Reserve." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SSCBETAEY    Of   COMMKBCI   UKCES   PRIBH-OF  FUB 

Seax.  Rxseabck  Resebve 

The  United  States  will  press  vigorously 
for  an  experimental  ban  of  BdX  fur  seal  har- 
vesting on  St.  aeorge,  one  of  the  two  main 
Pribilof  Islands,  Secretary  of  Commerce  Peter 
O.  Peterson  announced  today. 

Secretary  Peterson  stated  that  such  a  ban 
would  be  a  key  element  of  a  major  research 
effort  by  the  Department's  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA)  to 
Identify  the  principal  factors  governing  the 
seal  population  level.  During  the  research 
period,  fur  seal  harvesting  would  continue 
from  the  rookeries  of  St.  Paul,  the  other  main 
Prlbtlof  Island. 

Comparisons  of  changes  in  the  seal  popu- 
lation of  the  harvested  and  unharvested 
rookeries  should  give  a  much  better  picture 
oi  the  extent  to  which  various  factors — har- 
vesting, the  Bering  Sea  ecosystem,  commer- 
cial llshLng  and  possible  marine  contami- 
nants— aflect  the  seal  population.  The  ex- 
periment should  also  afford  data  as  to 
whether  seal  harvesting  has  any  Important 
impact  on  the  level  of  flsh  stocks  available 
for  commercial  flahlng. 

■The  Pribilof  fur  seal  operation  has  been 
widely  recognized  by  governmental  and  con- 
.servation  organizations  as  a  conservation 
.success  story."  the  Secretary  said.  "Prior  to 
the  treaty  in  1911,  International  hunting  for 
t'xir  seals  In  the  open  ocean  substantially  con- 
tributed to  the  decimation  of  the  herds. 
Under  Federal  management,  the  population 
level  has  been  raised  well  over  fivefold — 
from  a  dangerously  low  200.000  arOund  th« 
turn  of  the  century  to  well  over  a  million 
animal.s  today. 

"Nevertheless,  we  believe  it  is  vital  to  ob- 
tain more  information  on  what  effect  the 
cessation  of  harvesting  will  have,  not  only 
1)11  the  fur  seal  population,  but  also  on  the 
total  ecosystem.  We  believe  such  knowledge 
Is  basic  to  achievement  of  the  best  possible 
conservation  program,  and  we  do  not  wish 
to  settle  for  less. 

"There  will,  of  course,  be  some  economic 
effects  and.  In  particular,  some  employment 
effects  on  St.  George  Island.  To  keep  any  such 
effects  to  a  minimum,  I  have  Instructed 
NO.^A  to  take  Itamedlate  and  comprehen.3ive 
.steps  to  find  other  employment  for  any  St. 
Oeorge  residents  affected  by  the  decision. 
Thus,  I  believe  we  will  achieve  an  appropriate 
balance  between  minimizing  any  economic 
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dislocations  while  at  the  same  time  maximi*. 
ing  our  understanding  of  the  ecological  la. 
plications,  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  mut 
better,  more  t>alanced  long-term  decision* 

"The  details  of  the  proposed  NCAA  resetmi 
program  will  be  given  to  the  InternaUonai 
North  Pacific  Pur  Seal  Commission  this  yetr 
This  is  ample  time  for  complete  dtscusstont 
and  action  at  Its  next  scheduled  meeting  in 
March  1973.  Indeed,  the  Commission  mw 
Alsh  to  call  a  special  meeting  earlier  to  ^m- 
slder  the  proposal,"  the  Secretary  said. 

Agreement  In  the  Commission  Is  requlrwl 
for  action  In  reducing  the  harvest  and  In 
establishing  the  research  control  area. 

The  proposal  would  not  require  changes  la 
the  Interim  Convention  on  Conservation  ot 
the  North  Pacific  T\ii  Seal  Treaty,  whoM 
signatories  are  the  United  States,  the  USSR, 
Canada  and  Japan.  Under  the  Convention's 
terms,  the  United  States  manages  the  herdg 
on  St.  George  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  manages  those  on  Robben  and  Com- 
mander Islands.  Canada  and  Japan  each  re- 
ceive 15  percent  of  the  harvest  from  the  U.S.- 
managed  and  Russian-managed  operations. 

There  is  a  great  danger  In  making  deci- 
sions in  an  area  such  as  this  one,  where  both 
ecological  and  economic  considerations  are 
involved."  the  Secretary  added.  "The  danger 
is  that  we  will  know  much  too  little  about 
the  total  or  systems  effects  of  various  alterna- 
tives, and  will  react  emotionally  on  half 
truths,  and  thereby  have  unnecessarily  large 
and  often  unintended  ecological  or  economic 
effects.  One  way  out  of  this  dUemma  is  o  set 
up  research  exjjeriments  that  help  tis  assew 
both  ecological  and  economic  effects  so  that 
our  final  decisions  will  be  more  rational  and 
more  balanced.  This  experiment  1.-  In  the 
spirit  of  encouraging  that  kind  of  approach 
to  the  new  ecological  economic  decisions  that 
we  will  be  increasingly  required  to  make." 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Finally,  we  have 
created  a  Marine  Mammal  Commission 
to  oversee  Federal-State  efforts  and  to 
assist  in  solving  problems  confronting 
marine  mammal  populations  of  the 
world. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  Com- 
mission will  serve  as  a  very  valuable 
functioning  element  in  our  goal  of  pre- 
serving these  animals.  We  know  the 
pressure  to  act  on  the  basis  of  emotion  is 
strong.  Many  people  are  philosophically 
against  the  killing  of  any  animal.  There 
are  persons  who  have  suggested  that  all 
hunting  in  the  United  States  be  out- 
lawed, and  that  If  populations  of  animals 
get  too  large  because  natural  predators 
have  been  removed,  select  teams  of 
shooters  be  dispatched  to  cull  out  those 
surplus  animals.  However,  I  defend  the 
right  of  any  American  citizen  to  par- 
ticipate in  regulated  sport  and  sub- 
sistence hunting.  I  think  that  if  the  Con- 
gress establishes  precedents  in  this  leg- 
llslation  wiiich  wtU  undermine  the  rights 
of  hunters,  then  we  will  have  taken  a 
dangerous  step  in  the  wrong  direction. 
I  am  equally  distressed  that  certain  or- 
ganizations have  portrayed  this  legisla- 
tion as  "weak,"  Implying  that  something 
must  be  wrong  with  it  because  it  has  the 
support  of  certain  other  organizations. 

I  psk  imanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  time  a  list  of  distin- 
guished conservation  organizations 
which  support  the  concepts  of  scientiflc 
wildlife  management  in  this  bill  and  a 
status  report  from  them  on  various  ma- 
rine mammals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
loUows : 
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,-T     OF     DlSTINOUlSHID      OEOANIZATIONS      TO 
^^       SUPPORT  WDLDLD-I  MANAGEMINT 

.mprtcan    Committee     for    InternaUonai 
WW  U^    projection.    Harold    J.    Coolldge. 

^Z^c^af'S'les    society.    Robert    P. 

^CSCeWy  Association.  WUllam  E. 

»  --u    Executive  Vice  President. 

^"^e   and    Crockett    Club.    Frederick    C. 

^"SS^ns'c'^ttee  on  Natural  Resources. 
arlncer  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
^«roational   Association   of   Gaone,   Fl^ 
J^C^servatlon  Commissioners.  Chester  P. 

'•'S  w"ll^"League  of  America.  Joseph  W. 
Penfold,  Conservation   Director. 

National   WUdUfe   Federation,   Thomas   L, 
Kimball.  Executive  Director. 

Nonh  American  WUdllfe  Foundation.  C.  R. 
Outermuth,  Secretary. 

Sp^rt  Fishing  Institute,  Richard  H.  Stroud, 
irrecutlve  Vice  President. 

S  unlimited,  Ray  A.  Kotrla,  Washmg- 
ton  Representative.  ,  ,    » 

Wildlife  Management  Institute.  Daniel  A. 
Poole  President, 
^e   Wildlife    Society,    Fred    O.    Evenden, 
BtBcutive  Director. 

world  WUdllfe   Fund,   Ira   N.   Gabrlelson, 
President. 


Mr  HOLLLNGS.  The  motives  of  some 
of  the  finest  and  most  honored  conserva- 
tionists and  environmentaUsts  in  the 
United  States  have  been  questioned— 
men  and  women  who  were  in  the  fore- 
front of  this  movement  many,  many 
years  before  it  became  popular.  I.  for 
one  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  a 
terrible  disservice  to  the  world's  marine 
mammals  if  we  were  to  abandon  the 
sound  principles  of  -wildlife  manage- 
ment. This  is  a  profession  whose  mem- 
bers hold  masters  or  doctorate  degrees 
and  who  work  many  years  to  achieve  ex- 
pertise in  their  fields. 

Man  has  compUcated  and  disrupted 
the  habitats  of  all  marine  mammals. 
What  were  once  pristine  wilderness  con- 
diUons  in  the  Bering  Sea,  for  example, 
are  now  heavily  fished  by  the  Koreans. 
Japanese.  Russians  and  others.  Since 
the  balance  of  nature  has  been  shifted, 
simple  protection  of  wildlife  will  no 
longer  suffice.  It  is  necessary  to  help  keep 
wildlife  populations  at  a  level  which  can 
be  supported  by  adequate  food  supplies 
and  living  and  breeding  spaces. 
As  one  expert  explained  it: 

Recovery  to  a  normal  balanced  population 
following  a  starvation  die-off  is  a  slow,  in- 
humane and  unnecessary  process.  The 
methodB  employed  in  removing  surplus 
population  should  be  left  to  regulation  by 
professional  wildlife  management  experts  to 
be  carried  out  in  the  most  humane  manner. 

There  are  several  examples  of  this 
kind  of  situation,  not  only  among  land- 
based  animals,  but  for  seals  as  well. 

The  most  pitiftil  example  among  ma- 
rine mammals  is  the  condition  of  the 
grey  -eals  of  the  Fame  Islands  off  the 
coast  of  England.  For  a  number  of  years 
this  important  herd  has  been  given  com- 
plete protection.  The  National  Trust  of 
Great  Britain  has  purcliased  the  islands 
as  a  seal  sanctuary.  Unfortunately,  com- 
plete protection  has  been  an  utter  fail- 
ure for  the  seals.  They  have  overpopu- 
lated  their  natural  Imbitat  to  the  point 
where  both  yoimg  and  adult  animals 
are  sick,  starving,  or  dead.  The  mortality 
rate  among  infant  seals  has   risen  to 


more  than  21  percent,— or  more  than  one 
in  five  of  all  calves  born.  Because  of  over- 
crowding, mothers  are  losing  contact 
with  their  young  or  simply  abandoning 
them  to  die. 

There  are  numerous  cases  where  ob- 
servers have  seen  starving  calves  at- 
tempting to  nvu^e  inanimate  objects,  or 
suffering  wounds  inflicted  by  other  fe- 
male seals,  which  refuse  to  nurse  any  pup 
other  than  their  own.  The  animal  lovers 
of  Britain  are  just  as  strident,  If  not  more 
so.  than  those  in  the  United  States.  But 
even  they  have  had  to  concede  the  error 
of  total  protection.  My  staff  has  been  in 
recent  contact  with  officials  of  the  British 
Home  Office  and  has  been  informed  that 
the  Government  will  have  to  grant  per- 
mits to  kill  off  large  numbers  of  the  seal 
population  to  return  it  to  a  balance  with 
natiu-e,  and  that  a  scientific  manage- 
ment program  must  be  started  as  soon 
as  possible  to  maintain  a  healthy  seal 
population. 

Another  expert.  Dr.  G.  Carleton  Ray 
one  of  the  world's  leading  authorities  on 
marine  mammals,  made  this  observa- 
tion: 

A  total  moratorium  on  the  taking  of  all 
marine  mammals  cannot  serve  such  a  diverse 
group  equally.  It  becomes  a  meaningless  ges- 
ture for  those  already  protected  and,  con- 
versely, a  threat  to  development  ol  inter- 
national cooperation  for  species  which  might 
be  protected  on  the  fur  seal  model.  It  abro- 
gates the  responsibUlty  of  those  who  know 
the  field  of  wlldlUe  management  best.  In  our 
Judgment,  such  an  action  Is  simplistic  and 
negative,  only  statUig  what  we  wUl  not  do 
and  neglectUig  to  consider  what  we  must  do 
In  the  future. 


At  this  point.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  three  letters  received  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  from  the  Governments 
of  Japan  and  Norway  pertaining  to  this 
issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Embassy  of  Japan. 
Washington.  B.C..  May  17. 1972. 
The  Embassy  of  Japan  presents  its  compli- 
ments to  the  Department  of  State  and  has 
the  honor  to  refer  to  H.R.  10420  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
passed  on  March  9,  1972  and  has  further  the 
honor,  tinder  instructions  from  the  home 
Government,  to  state  as  foUows. 

1.  Section  2(6)  of  the  said  bUl  stipulates: 
"it  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  they  (ma- 
rine mammals  i  should  be  protected  and  en- 
couraged to  develop  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent  commensurate  with  sound  policies 
of  resource  management  and  that  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  their  management  should 
be  to  maintain  the  health  and  stability  ol 
the  marine  ecosystem '. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  marine  eco- 
system referred  to  has  never  been  the  sub- 
ject of  truly  comprehensive  and  scientific 
study,  the  Government  of  Japan  must  first 
of  aU,  raise  serious  doubts  as  to  the  avaU- 
abUlty  of  adequate  scientific  data  on  the 
basis  "of  which  this  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  be  Implemented. 

2.  Section  101  (b)  and  (O  of  the  said  bin 
prohibits  the  Importation  of  certain  marine 
mammals,  products  thereof  and  fishes. 

While  fully  respecting  the  humanitarian 
and  conservatory  purposes  of  the  said  pro- 
visions, it  is  the  view  of  the  Government  of 
Japan,  nevertheless,  that  the  Import  prohi- 
bitions contained  therein  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  international  agreement  and  not  be 
determined   by   an   unilateral   governmental 


action.  The  latter  course  of  action,  it  is  re- 
spectfully submitted,  would  be  both  a  detri- 
ment to  the  universal  search  for  leas  en- 
cumbered world  trade  and  a  barrier  to  the 
daelre  of  many  nations.  Including  Japan,  for 
international  cooperation  m  adopting  effec- 
tive and  practical  procedures  for  protecting 
the  life  of  the  seas. 

3.  Furthermore,  the  enormous  impact  of 
section  101  (b)  and  (c)  is  much  more  open 
to  objection  In  that  the  prohibitions  con- 
tained In  the  said  section  would  be  baaed 
on  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  that  a  marine 
mammal  In  question  came  from  a  speclee  or 
population  stock  which  the  Secretary  desig- 
nated as  a  depleted  or  endangered  speclee  or 
stock,  or  which  the  Secretary  deemed  taken 
in  an  Inhumane  manner. 

Based  upon  Its  experience  in  the  case  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  determination 
regarding  the  endangered  species  list,  the 
Government  of  Japan  cannot  but  be  con- 
cerned that  the  determination  called  for  In 
section  101  lb)  and  (c)  might  fall  substan- 
tially short  of  universal  acceptance  by  other 
interested  nations. 

4.  Section  103  (g)  (2)  of  the  said  bUl  pro- 
hibits the  importation  of  any  mammal  prtxi- 
ucts  during  the  five-year  moratorium  period, 
except  for  purposes  of  display  or  scientific  re- 
search, regardless  of  the  provisions  In  Sec- 
tion 101  (b)  and  ic). 

The  Government  of  Japan  regrets  that  It 
would  be  forced  to  regard  this  provision  as 
a  serious  and  unfortunate  trade  barrier.  The 
Government  of  Japan  further  believes  there 
is  neither  justification  nor  need  for  the  to- 
tal Import  restrictions  called  for  In  this 
section  of  the  bl". 

5.  Section  103  (g)  (2)  (ci  of  the  said  bUl 
urges  the  Secretarj-  of  Commerce  to  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain 
the  agreement  of  the  parties  to  the  Interim 
Convention  on  the  Conservation  of  the  North 
Pacific  Fur  Seals  to  stop  or  reduce  the  taking 
of  fur  seals  under  the  Convention  dtirlng  a 
five  year  moratorium  period. 

In  the  view  of  the  Government  of  Japan, 
this  legislative  recommendation  may  have 
the  uni'ortunate  consequence  cf  directing 
the  respected  North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Com- 
mission Into  a  course  where  the  sour.d  scien- 
tific conservation  program  now  in  force  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  Convention  is  replaced 
by  an  arbitrary  limitation  on  the  taking  of 
fur  seals  without  the  benefit  of  supporting 
scientific  findings. 

6  As  the  Department  of  State  is  aware. 
the  Governments  of  Japan  and  the  United 
States  on  February  9.  1972,  declared  it  to  be 
their  Joint  Intention  to  undertake  to  initiate 
and  actively  support  multilateral  and  com- 
prehensive negotiations  within  the  frame- 
work of  OATT  with  a  view  to  accelerating 
the  expansion  and  liberalization  of  world 
trade,  and  improving  the  conduct  of  com- 
mercial relations  in  the  International  frame- 
work, as  well  as  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  people  of  the  world.  However,  If  the 
said  bill  Is  enacted  lii  Its  present  form,  it 
is  the  position  of  vhe  Government  of  Japan 
that  the  United  States  Government  will  ap- 
pear to  have  deviated  from  a  full  participa- 
tion In  such  a  concerted  international  ef- 
fort to  liberalize  world  trade. 

7.  For  all  of  these  reasons  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  earnestly  requests  that  the 
Government  of  the  Umted  States  exert  its 
utmost  effort  to  avoid  the  ei^acimeni  of  the 
said  bill,  the  coming  Into  law  of  which 
would  present  a  substantial  set  back  to 
the  progress  that  is  currently  being  made 
toward  better  international  cooperation  with 
respect  to  both  the  conservation  of  sea 
mammals  and  the  removal  of  trade  barriers. 


ROTAL  NOBWECIAN  ElUASST, 

Washington.  D.C.,  May  31.  1972. 
Ais&  M£M.oui.£ 
Recent  developments  In  the  United  State* 
la  the  direction  of  leglslaUve  measures  lor 
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the  protsctlon  of  certain  species  ol  marine 
manunals— particularly  the  adoption  by  the 
House  of  Repreeentatlves  of  HJ».  1043a-have 
t>een  studied  with  close  attention  in  Norway. 
It  has  been  noted  that  the  bUl  Just  men- 
tioned proposes  a  total  ban  on  the  importa- 
tion of  any  marine  mammal  which  at  the 
tmie  of  taking  was  less  than  8  months  old. 
and  of  any  product  derived  from  such  a 
mammal.  . 

The  Norwegian  Qovernment  welcomes  the 
increasing  international  awareness  of  the 
need  for  effective  protection  of  the  living  re- 
sources of  the  sea.  It  takes  an  active  part- 
both  on  the  national  and  on  the  interna- 
tional level— m  efforts  which  are  aimed  at 
preservation  of  these  resources  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  marine  environment  as  a 
whole  It  is.  however,  the  considered  view  or 
the  Norwegian  authorities  that  a  specific  bsji 
on  the  taking  of  seal  pups  less  than  8  months 
old  would  not  be  a  meaningful  measure.  A 
rational  policy  of  seal  conservation  shotild  on 
the  contrary  concentrate  on  the  protection  of 
adult  specimens,  especially  females.  On  th  s 
point  of  the  opinion  of  Norwelglan  experts  Is 
in    harmony    with    international    scientific 

"^In  "conformity  with  the  conservation  ap- 
proach mentioned  above.  Norwegian  sealing 
Is  to  a  considerable  extent  based  on  the  tak- 
ing of  seal  pups.  It  would  In  the  view  of  the 
Norwegian  Government  be  unfortunate  U 
thU  policy,  as  a  result  of  legislative  measures 
out  of  tune  with  prevaUlng  scientific  opinion, 
would  have  to  be  changed.  ,  ^  ,»,  ,  ,.. 

In  this  connection  It  Is  recalled  that  for 
a  number  of  years  the  conservation  of  marme 
mwnmal  speclea  have  been  the  object  of  in- 
ternational collaboration,  particularly  within 
'he  International  Commission  for  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries.  The  Oovernments  of  Nor- 
way and  Canada  have,  in  conjunction  with 
ICNAP  efforts,  entered  into  a  special  agree- 
ment establishing  a  separate  Norwegian- 
Canadian  joint  commission  for  the  regulation 
i)f  sealing  in  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Area. 
SUnUarly  a  joint  commission  established  by 
Norway  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  SoclalUt  Re- 
publics has  functioned  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  has  given  practical  results  regarding 
sealing  in  Northeastern  Areas.  Most  recenUy, 
a  convention  on  Antarctic  sealing  was  con- 
cluded in  London  on  the   11th  of  February 

last. 

Furthermore.  It  should  be  noted  that  pup 
sealng  a.  practiced  by  Norwegian  sealers  con- 
forms fuUy  to  humane  requirements  Norway 
has  prc^muigated  precise  regulations  In  re- 
spect of  the  slaughter  of  seals,  and  the  regu- 
atlons  are  strictly  enforced.  Norwegian  au- 
thorities .-Ave  collaborated  closely  with  Nor- 
wegian humane  societies  and  with  the  Inter- 
national Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ani- 
mals, which  has  been  given  opportunities 
for  studying  at  close  quarter  the  methods 
and  procedures  employed  In  pup  sealing.  The 
reports  o:  this  organisation  clearly  show  that 
Norwegian  techniques  for  pup  sealing  are  re- 
garded as  humane,  and  that  the  slaughter 
procedure  is  rapid  and  effective. 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  I  believe  we  can 
negotiate  with  these  governments  as  S. 
2871  Is  presently  drafted.  But  with  a  total 
ban  without  room  for  management  deci- 
sions on  taking  and  imports,  these  gov- 
ernments wlU  not  be  interested  in  bar- 
gaining with  us  to  protect  manne 
mammals.  A  further  case  in  point  is  the 
recent  vote  at  the  Stockholm  Conference. 
A  panel  on  whales  headed  by  Dr.  Robert 
M.  White.  Administrator  of  NOAA.  pro- 
duced a  document  proposing  a  10-year 
moratorium  on  commercial  whaling.  It 
received  a  53-to-O  vote,  and  Dr.  White 
was  given  a  standing  ovation  by  the 
delegates  present.  This  not  only  proves 
that   other  nations   are   willing   to   be- 


gin talitlng  with  us,  if  we  are  reason- 
able, but  it  shows  the  dedication  of  NOAA 
and  its  Administrator  toward  working  to 
protect  ocean  mammals  under  that 
agency  s  j  urlsdiction 

During  the  committee  consideration  of 
the  bill,  some  concern  was  expressed  over 
the  division  of  authority  between  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration m  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  Mr.  Hart)  recommended  that 
the  complete  authority  for  administering 
the  bill  be  lodged  with  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  After  considerable  study 
the  committee  rejected  this  suggestion 
and  retained  the  existing  division  of  au- 
thority under  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act 
of  1956  as  allocated  by  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  4  of  1970. 

To  place  the  complete  authority  for 
administraUon  of  the  bill  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  would  divorce  the 
responsibility  for  many  of  the  mammals ; 
namely,  seals,  sea  lions  and.  cetaceans, 
other  than  walruses — from  the  agency 
possessing  the  necessary  expertise,  fa- 
cilities, and  personnel.  This  would  result 
in  inefficiencies  in  administration  of  the 
bill  and  would,  in  the  long  i-un,  be  harm- 
ful to  the  marine  mammals  we  are  try- 
ing to  protect.  There  are  five  principal 
reasons  for  retaining  NOAA  as  one  of 
the  two  agencies  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  bill : 

First,  only  NOAA  lias  the  necessary 
facilities  and  technical  expertise  to  cairj- 
out  the  substantial  programs  of  research 
which  are  either  mandated  by  the  bill 
or  will  be  required  to  support  the  effec- 
tive administration  of  the  regulation  and 
permit  system  which  the  bill  envisions. 
Identification  of  "depleted"  marine 
mammal  population  stocks,  determina- 
tion of  the  factors  adversely  affecting 
these  stocks  and  development  of  effec- 
tive coimtermeasures  to  conserve  the 
animals  will  all  require  the  extensive 
scientific  capabilities  which  NOAA  pos- 
sesses: 

Second,  NOAA  has  the  management 
capability  to  effectively  administer  a  pro- 
gram for  the  conservation  and  protection 
of  marine  mammals  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion; 

Third.  NOAA  has  an  experienced  cadre 
of  international  experts  and  negotia- 
tors— including  individuals  occupying 
key  positions  on  international  fisheries 
commissions.  Such  personnel  are  vital  to 
the  successful  conservation  of  marine 
animals,  since  their  habitat  In  almost 
every  case  crosses  International  bound- 
aries or  lies  in  the  high  seas: 

Fourth,  NOAA  iias  an  existing  capa- 
bility to  enforce  conservation  regulations 
established  to  protect  marines  mammals 
under  its  jurisdiction;   and 

Fifth,  finally,  NOAA  is  strongly 
oriented  toward  the  conservation  and 
protection  of  marines  mammals  under 
its  jurisdiction. 

Dr.  White,  admirustrator  of  NOAA, 
and  new  Secretary  of  Commerce  Peter 
Q.  Petersen,  are  compiling  an  admirable 
record  on  conservation.  They  head  up  a 
team  of  men  who  are  dedicated  to  wild- 
life conservation,  not  commercial  ex- 
ploitation   Even   the   Washington   Post 


has   taken  notice.   These  men  Include 
David  Wallace,  associate  admlnlstratw 
of  NOAA  for  Living  Marine  Resouit», 
and  formerly  a  conservation  administra- 
tor for  the  State  of  New  York;  Dr.  WH- 
liam  Aaron,   director,  NOAA  Office  of 
Ecology,  formerly  a  marine  scientist  at 
the   Smithsonian;    Dr.   Roland   Smith, 
formerly  director  of  research.  Bureau  of 
Commercial    Fisheries,    Department  of 
the  Interior;   Dr.  Robert  Edwards,  di- 
rector.    Northeast    Fisheries    Research 
Center,  National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice, NOAA;  Dr.  George  Harry,  director 
of  marine  mammal  program,  NOAA,  aod 
formerly   with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior:  and  Dr.  Dale  Rice,  staff  scien- 
tist and  marine  biologist.  This  team  is 
advised  by  a  group  of  the  Nation's  out- 
standing marine  mammaloglsts  and  sci- 
entists. In  addition,  Mr.  Phillip  M.  Roe- 
del,  head  of  the  National  Marine  Fisher- 
ies Service,  spent  more  than  25  yean 
with  the  Caltfomia  Department  of  Pish 
and  Game  as  a  fisheries  scientist,  at  a 
conservationist — and  he  has  no  connec- 
tion with  commercial  Interests.  His  depu- 
ties Include  E>r.  William  Royce,  formerly 
a  professor  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Walter  Klrkness,  the  former 
autl>or  of   'Year  of   the  Whale"  and 
•Year  of  the  Seal":   Dr.  Kenneth  Nor- 
rls.  department   of   zoology,   University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  O.  Carl- 
ton Ray  of  the  Smithsonian's  marine 
mammal  program  and  of  Johns  Hoptdm 
University;  and  Dr.  K.  J.  McHugh,  pro- 
fessor of  marine  science  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  at  Stonybrook. 

Even  those  who  suggest  that  NOAA 
should  not  participate  in  administration 
of  the  bill  must  admit  to  NOAA's  compe- 
tence in  the  first  four  categories.  Their 
principal  argument  Is  that  NOAA  may  be 
too  commercially  oriented  to  administer 
the  bill.  Therefore,  I  will  discuss  this  point 
first. 

There  are  ample  Indications  of  the 
dedication  of  this  new  organization  to 
the  protection  and  conservation  of  ocean 
mammals.  For  example,  the  recent  action 
of  NOAA's  Administrator.  Dr.  White,  in 
proposing  to  the  Stockholm  Conference 
a  10-year  moratorium  on  the  taking  of 
whales  illustrates  his  personal  concern 
for  the  future  of  these  magnificent  crea- 
tures. Prior  to  the  conference.  Dr.  White 
personally  strongly  espoused  this  action 
within  the  councils  of  government.  Sim- 
ilarly, NOAA's  proposals  for  a  moratori- 
um on  the  taking  of  seals  on  the  PribUof 
Island  of  Saint  George  demonstrates  it« 
concern  that  the  PribUof  fur  seal  con- 
servation program  be  continuously  eval- 
uated and  revised  in  the  light  of  chang- 
ing conditions  in  the  Bering  Sea  ecosys- 
tem so  as  to  promote  the  fur  seal  popula- 
tion. This  action  is  consistent  with  the 
principle  that  conservation  program 
should  be  flexible  and  responsible  to 
changing  ecological  conditions. 

This  vigorous  spirit  of  conservation  has 
also  been  evident  in  other  areas  of 
NOAA's  activities.  Thus,  at  the  last  two 
international  meetings  under  the  ecki*^ 
the  International  Commission  for  tne 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  NOAAi 
personnel,  representing  the  United  States, 
have  vigorously  sought  and  obtainw 
country  by  country  annual  catch  linilta- 
tlons  on  14  species  of  fish.  This  Is  a  land- 
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«„k  on  the  road  to  successful  conserra- 
Z  of  our  fisheries.  It  is  the  first  time 
Stluch  quotas  have  ever  been  devel- 
zZa  under  this  Commission. 
°*So6e  who  oppose  includori  of  NOAA 
,n  tSTblU  point  to  NOAA's  Interest  in 
SamoUng  our  flahery  resources,  presum- 
jKnplylng  a  conflict  of  interest  with 
SSrd  to  conservation  of  marine  mam- 
S   This    point    Is    particularly    ill- 
fmmded.  To  begin  with    most  marine 
Sials  are  not  the  subject  of  com- 
Srelal  explolUtion.  In  the  two  iMt^ccs 
SSe  they  are  commercially  exploited^ 
!iiely  the  seals  and  the  whales.  NOAA 
STproven  Itself  to  be  a  vigorous  sup- 
D^r  of  conservation.  For  example,  the 
Worth  Pacific  Seal  Program  has  been 
emlnentiy    successful    In    retrieving    a 
threatened  species  from  extinction  and. 
aTi  indicated  before,  NOAA  is  continuing 
to  press  for  better  conservation  methods 
for  these  animals.  In  the  case  of  the 
whales,  NOAA  not  only  urged  the  ban- 
ning of  all  further  taking  of  whales  by 
American   citizens   but   has    also    been 
Inrtrumental  In  developing  and  urging 
the  adoption  of  a  whale  moratorium  at 
Uie Stockholm  Conference. 

With  respect  to  the  taking  of  porpoises 
Inddental  to  the  tuna  fishery,  which  is 
the  one  situation  In  which  marine  mam- 
mals signlflcantiy  interact  with  com- 
mercial fishing  operations.  NOAA  has 
clearly  demonstrated  Its  concern  and  has 
actively  taken  such  steps  as  it  can  imder 
its  current  authority  to  attack  this  prob- 
lem. Though  numerous  Indtistry  meet- 
ings it  has  pressed  for  Industry  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  In  developing  gear 
and  methods  to  eliminate  porpoise  kills 
and  has  sought  and  obtained  permission 
to  accompany  tuna  boats  on  their  ex- 
peditions so  as  to  obtain  scientific  data. 
More  recentiy  It  has  been  announced  by 
Dr.  White  that  NOAA  is  substantially  In- 
creasing its  own  budget  for  ocean  mam- 
mal research  without   .-Tdting  for  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  Howf^er.  until  this 
bill  Is  adopted,  the  Federal  Government 
will  be   without   authority    to    require 
specific  measures  to  be  taken  by  the  tuna 
Industry  or  others  to  reduce  mammal 
mortality. 

NOAA,  under  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Act,  already  has  responsibility  for  con- 
servation and  protection  of  certain  ma- 
rine mammals.  Ths  suggestion  that 
NOAA  should  not  continue  to  participate 
in  the  conservation  of  marine  mammals 
because  it  also  protects  and  conserves 
our  fisheries  Is  Just  as  baseless  as  a  sug- 
gestion that  Interior  should  not  remain 
In  charge  of  Its  land-oriented  conserva- 
tion programs  because  it  also  administers 
the  Predator  Control  Act  designed  to 
promulgate  the  best  methods  to  erradl- 
cate  and  control  wolves,  mountain  lions, 
and  other  animals,  or  because  It  obtains 
whstantlal  revenues  through  the  sale  of 
fishing  tackle  and  duck  stamps  and  thus 
has  an  economic  interest  in  killing  these 
forms  of  wildlife. 

With  respect  to  NOAA's  scientific  and 
technical  expertise,  its  capabilities  are 
IniDressive.  Presently  it  has  17  laborator- 
ies. 13  ships  over  100  feet  in  length  and 
amroximately  900  personnel  engaged  in 
research  on  fish  and  marine  mammals. 
The  labcM-atory  network  covers  the  east, 
west,  and  guU  coasts,  as  well  as  Alaaka 
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and  Hawaii.  The  scientific  work  carried 
on  spans  an  immense  range  of  subjects 
from  shellfish  to  mammals. 

In  addition,  NOAA  has  recenUy  Initi- 
ated two  new  projects  of  fundamental 
Importance— MARMAP      and      MBBA. 
MARMAP— Morris  Resources  Monitor- 
ing, Assessment,  and  Prediction — ocwn- 
menced  in  fiscal  year  1970  and.  to  my 
knowledge,  is  the  only  program  of  its 
kind  and  scope  In  existence  anywhere. 
It  provides  for  the  phaaed  development 
of  a  comprehensive  continuing  Investi- 
gation of  the  distribution  and  abundance 
of  all  types  cA  marine  creatures,  together 
with  an  analysis  of  the  factors  control- 
ling such  distribution  and  abundance. 
This  program  will  assist  NOAA  to  Iden- 
tify  depleted   marine   mammal   species 
and  to  determine  the  cause  for  their  de- 
cline. It  will  pinpoint  mammal  breeding 
areas  and  food  supplies.  It  will  also  pro- 
vide an  indispensable  data  base  for  in- 
ternational negotiations  aimed  at  con- 
serving such  species. 

The  MESA  program — Marine  Ecosys- 
tem Analysis — is  a  more  specialized  pro- 
gram, designed  specifically  to  gather  eco- 
logical baseline  data  on  the  marine  or- 
ganisms in  the  ecological  chain  of  estu- 
arine  and  nearahore  waters  and  to  de- 
termine the  effects  of  such  organisms  of 
all  forms  of  manmade  and  natural  pol- 
lution. The  obvious  relevance  of  such  a 
program  to  nearshore  marine  mammals 
needs  no  comment. 

NOAA  personnel  have  had  consider- 
able experience  in  applying  management 
and  conservation  techniques  to  a  variety 
of  fish  and  marine  mammal  spedee,  the 
North  Pacific  Pur  Seal  Program  being 
an  outstanding  example. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  NOAA  proposes 
a  reevaluation  of  the  seid  stocks  on  a 
scientific  basis  to  ascertain  what  im- 
provements in  the  cooservatimi  in  the 
PribUof 8  can  be  made. 

Management  experience  of  the  fore- 
going kind  is  essential  to  devising  ade- 
quate and  enforceable  programs  to  pro- 
tect marine  m«^J" trial  species.  Each  cate- 
gory of  species  pre^nts  Its  own  unique 
problems  of  managanent.  Among  all  the 
Federal  agencies,  NOAA,  alone,  has  de- 
veloped this  kind  of  expertise  with  re- 
spect to  the  species  under  its  jurisdicticHi. 
In  oitler  to  provide  for  real  protection 
to  marine  mttmmain  found  on  the  high 
seas  and  therefore  subject  to  taking  by 
citizens    of    any    nation,    intematiaial 
agreements  providing  for  the  protectiMi 
of  such  species  will  be  necessary.  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  4  transferred  to 
NOAA  most  of  the  Government's  person- 
nel outside  the  Department  of  State  who 
have  had  experience  in  the  negotiftttoo 
of  international  fishery  agreements.  Pur- 
suant to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act,  they 
often  advise  the  Secretary  of  State  mi 
marine  mammals,  and  In  many  Instances 
serve  on  intemattonsd  commlwrinns. 

This  intematiraial  expertiae  Is  particu- 
larly significant  because  it  has  become 
obvious  to  the  commlttae  that  the  only 
way  to  protect  and  conserve  marine 
TnnTnmftin  wUch  spend  any  pwtion  of 
their  Uves  outside  the  territorial  waters 
of  the  United  States  is  to  do  so  by  inter- 
national arrangement,  invriving  all  na- 
tions whoee  cititaens  have  an  impact  on 
the  particular  stock. 


In  addition  to  its  general  international 
experrtlae,  NOAA  has  ImmediaU  access  to 
many  international  fisheries  conaerva- 
tion  groups  through  its  ow«  repreaent- 
ativee  and  can  more  elDciently  insure 
that  policies  aimed  at  protecting  mam- 
mals which  are  affected  by  fishing  wlU 
be  carried  out.  Here  again.  Dr.  White's 
Initiative  concerning  the  whales  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  neee»liy  for  in- 
temational  cooperation  in  the  ppotectton 
of  species  on  the  lilgh  seas. 

The  National  Marine  Fisherlee  lias  a 
long  history  of  effective  enforcement  of 
various  international  fisheries  conven- 
tions and  laws  implementing  these  con- 
ventions. 

This  NOAA  cadre  can  well  be  used  to 
enforce  marine  mammal  regulattons.  In 
addition  to  their  direct  responsibilities, 
they  can.  when  backed  by  the  scientific 
expertise  of  the  NOAA  researchers,  sig- 
nificantly augment  the  enforcement  ac- 
tivities of  other  arms  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, such  as  Customs  and  the  Coast 
Guard. 

Placing  this  NOAA  force  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Interior  is  unnecessary  and  in- 
efficient, since  the  men  should  be  kept 
In  close  contact  with  the  NOAA  scientific 
experts,  and  both  groups  should  be  under 
a  single  unified  authority.  Adding  an- 
other layer  of  administrative  direction 
from  Interior  can  only  lead  to  mmeces- 
sary  complications. 

Mr.  President,  our  marine  mammals 
must  be  conserved.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  NOAA  acting  in  concern 
have  the  ability  to  swlmlnlster  a  scien- 
tifically sound  program  for  the  protec- 
tion and  conservation  of  all  marine  mam- 
mals. If  we  give  them  the  legal  tools, 
they  have  assured  me  that  they  can  and 
will  cooperate  to  get  the  Job  done. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  calls  for  a  15- 
year  moratorium  on  the  taUng  and  im- 
portation of  marine  mammals.  There  are 
five  exceptions.  We  have  tried  to  ap- 
proach this  matter  from  a  total  morato- 
rium aspect,  and  put  in,  in  turn,  realistic 
exceptions  that  all  conservationists  and 
those  interested  in  the  optimum  gustain- 
able  pojHilatlon  of  the  particular  marine 
flniTTHLis  Involved  would  help  maintain. 

The  five  exceptions  are,  one,  for  the 
Alaskan  Fur  Seal  Treaty,  which  is  deemed 
to  be  the  best  conservation  and  protec- 
tion meaeure  that  we  have  for  any  ani- 
mal. We  have  the  overall  discretion  given 
to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  of 
Commerce,  through  the  Offlloe  of  NOAA, 
to  make  rational  wildlife  management 
dedsioDs  which  would  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  imimnia  involved.  In  other  words, 
he  would  have  to  consult  with  tlie  Ma- 
rine Mammal  Commission  and  promul- 
gate regulations.  After  public  hearings 
pursuant  to  thoee  regulattons,  he  could 
Issue  permits,  which  in  and  of  them- 
selves would  also  reqtilre  hearlngB. 

The  third  exception  is  for  scientiftn  re- 
search and  public  display.  The  fourth  is 
iac  the  tuna  and  salmon  fl;dilng  Indus- 
try which  involves  some  10,000  emidoy- 
ees  some  350  to  400  vessels,  and  amounts 
to  an  investment  of  more  than  $350  mil- 
lion— ^America's  most  modem  fishing 
fleet 

In  one  of  the  very  first  amendments, 
we  arc  going  to  get  into  the  tocidental 
t^^irjng  of  porpoises  in  the  tuna  ftriiing 
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procew,  and  thu  Is  m  much  opposed  by 
the  XUhermen  m  by  any  conservaUouluErt 
or  pcvaervaOoaist.  The  fact  la  that  the 
dolphins  or  porpoises  tict  very  much  like 
bird  dogs  to  a  hunter. 

They  are  not  in  any  way  trying  to  de- 
stroy the  dolphins,  but  are  trying  to  save 
the  rf^n""^'"  which  get  caught  and  In- 
advextently  drown  in  the  nets.  We  allow 
for  a  2-year  exception  to  the  15-year 
moratorlimi,  wherein  the  Secretary,  in 
consultation  with  the  Marine  Mammal 
Commission  would,  under  the  amounts 
authorized,  launch  a  research  program 
and  promulgate  improved  methods  to 
protect  the  porpoises. 

Last,  of  course,  we  have  the  Aleuts 
themselves,  or  the  Eskimos.  Indians  and 
Aleuts  of  Alaska,  and  the  Fur  Seal 
Tre«kty.  After  all,  humans  are  a  part  of 
our  ecology,  and  some  600  individual 
Aleuts  are  involved.  These  families  have 
been  living  on  the  PrlbUof  Islands  for 
200  years  and  have  been  .sustaining 
themselves  there.  We  put  in  the  excep- 
tion for  the  Indians,  the  Aleuts,  and  the 
Eskimo  and  for  fulfilling  fur  seal  treaty 
obligations  and  for  the  making  and  sell- 
ing of  handicrafts. 

We  have  \n  support  of  the  bill  many 
conservation  and  wildlife  groups.  Some 
of  those  which  support  the  wildlife  man- 
agement concept  mduded  m  this  bill, 
although  not  each  and  every  provision 
of  the  act,  include  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute,  the  Sierra  Club,  the 
World  Wildlife  Fund,  the  American  Hu- 
mane Association,  the  Citizens  Commit- 
tee on  Natural  Resources,  International 
Association  of  Game,  Fish,  and  Conser- 
vation Commissioners,  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America,  North  American 
WUdUfe  Poimdatlon,  Sport  Pishing  In- 
stitute. Wildlife  Society,  Trout  Unlim- 
ited. National  Wildlife  Federation. 
American  Committee  for  International 
Wild  Life  Protection,  and  American 
Fisheries  Society. 

With  those  opening  remarks,  Mr. 
President,  I  think  we  would  do  better  to 
proceed  by  calling  up  the  various 
amendments  at  this  time,  smd  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVEINS.  Mr.  President.  S.  2871, 
the  Ocean  Mammal  Protection  Act,  is  a 
most  tmixutant  piece  of  legislation.  It 
provides  comprehensive  protection  and 
regulation  for  numerous  species  oi  ocean  - 
dwelllxig  rnammaiK  which  reside  off 
American  shores.  Some  of  these  mam- 
mals are  already  In  danger  and  others 
may  become  so  if  some  protection  is  not 
provided  to  them.  Tliis  Is  a  worthy  aim 
and  one  that  is  recognized  by  ail  of  us. 

This  problem  has  caused  considerable 
concern.  Groups  representing  diverse 
points  of  view  have  been  heard  in  exten- 
sive hearings,  first  by  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
and  then  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Oceans 
and  Atmosphere  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Conunlttee.  "Riey  contributed  a  great 
deal  of  useful  information.  The  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  has  struggled  with 
this  bill  for  months  in  attempting  to  And 
a  fair  and  rational  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. We  have  sought  a  solution  that 
would  protect  the  mammaJs,  yet  not  wipe 
out  the  Eskimo  culture  and  several  im- 


portant native  handicraft  activities  in 
the  process. 

Numerous  professional  biologists  and 
conservationists  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  helped  m  the  drafting  of 
this  legislation.  State  governments  and 
several  Interstate  commissions  have  been 
of  assistance.  Representatives  of  Ala&kan 
Native  groups  have  also  been  most  active 
on  this  bill.  Industry  representatives  have 
similarily  sought  to  assist  In  drafting  a 
good  piece  of  legislation.  To  all  of  these 
groups  we  are  most  mdebted.  They  have 
all  provided  a  valuable  service  to  this 
country'  and  also  to  these  animals. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
have  been  of  great  assistance.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere,  Senator  Hollings  of  South 
Carolina,  has  provided  wise  leadership 
and  has  assim:ied  a  difficult  role  in  at- 
tempting to  reconcile  often  divergent 
pomts  of  view.  Senator  Magnhson,  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
has  also  been  most  helpful.  The  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member,  Sen- 
ator Cotton,  and  other  Republican  mem- 
bers on  the  Commerce  Committee  have 
also  been  most  interested.  The  commit- 
tee's staS  has  worked  long  and  hard  on 
this  bill  and  a  great  deal  of  credit  goes  to 
them.  Mr.  John  Hussey  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  and 
Mr.  Dave  Clanton  of  the  mtaority  com- 
mittee staff  deserve  special  credit. 

As  many  oi  my  colleagues  already 
know,  this  bill  is  designed  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  certain  species  of  ocean 
mammals  are  or  may  be  near  extinction 
or  depletion.  This  bill  is  enacted  to  pre- 
vent these  species  from  diminlshmg  be- 
low their  optimum  .sustainable  popula- 
tion. They  must  be  managed  to  achieve 
an  optimum  sustamable  population  keep- 
ing in  nund  the  optimum  carrymg  capac- 
ity of  their  habitat  as  well  as  the  health 
and  stability  of  the  marine  ecosystem. 

Several  provisions  are  of  particular 
concern  to  me.  The  first  is  the  concept 
"optimimi  sustainable  population."  This 
is  defined  in  section  3(6)  to  mean  with 
respect  to  any  population  stock,  the  nima- 
ber  of  animals  which  will  result  m  the 
maximum  productivity  of  the  population 
or  the  species,  keeping  in  mind  the 
optimum  carr^'mg  capacity  of  the  habitat 
and  the  health  of  the  ecosystem  to  which 
they  form  a  constituent  element.  In  turn, 
the  term  "optlmiun  carrying  capacity"  is 
defined  m  section  3(7)  to  mean  the 
aUDillty  of  a  given  habitat  to  support  the 
optimum  siostainable  population  of  a  spe- 
cies or  population  stock  in  a  healthy  state 
without  diminlshmg  the  ability  of  the 
habitat  to  continue  that  function.  The 
well-bemg  of  the  entire  ecosystem  must 
therefore  be  kept  in  mind.  It  also  requires 
a  judgment,  not  only  on  the  maximum 
population  of  the  species,  but  on  the 
maximum  total  productivity  of  the  en- 
vironment includmg  all  constituent  ele- 
ments. 

This  concept  embodies  a  conttouing 
conservation  effort.  Measures  should  be 
taken  for  these  animals  to  replenish 
themselves.  Rookeries  and  mating 
grounds  must  be  protected.  Steps  should 
be  taken  to  reach  intemationsil  agree- 
ments for  research  and  conservation  of 
all  marine  mammals. 

These  animals  affect  the  balance  of  the 


marine  ecosystem.  Many  mammal  prod. 
ucts  also  move  the  interstate  commmi 

The  bill  further  provides  for  a  rattaaj 
management  of  ocean  mammals,  Nq^ 
only  does  it  Impose  a  moratorium.  b<tt 
it  also  recognizes  that  the  morato'rlaa 
so  imposed  may  not  always  be  in  tlji 
best  interest  of  individual  species  or  pop- 
Illation.  In  fact,  in  some  cases  a  mon. 
torlum  may  not  only  be  unnecessary,  b« 
may  also  actually  harm  these  anlmaU  b; 
creating  overpopulation  beyond  tlte 
ability  of  the  environment  to  support 
In  such  cases,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce or  the  Interior,  may  on  the  basts  ol 
the  best  scientific  evidence  available,  in 
consultation  with  the  Marine  Mammu 
Commission,  and  after  consideration  of 
the  needs  of  these  animals,  waive  the 
moratorium  and  permit  the  taking  or  litt< 
portation  of  marine  mammals  if  he  be- 
lieves this  to  be  m  their  best  Interest. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  Alaskin 
Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos  dweUint 
on  the  coasts  of  the  North  Pacific  or  Arc- 
tic Oceans  are  exempt  from  the  act  if 
they  take  these  mammals  for  subslsteoce 
purposes  or  for  the  purpose  of  creaUnj 
and  selling  authentic  Native  articles  of 
handicrafts  and  clothing  or  for  food 
sale  to  other  villages  or  other  Nattm. 
In  either  case  such  tsiking  cannot  be 
accomplished  m  a  wasteful  maimer.  If 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the  animals  are 
depleted,  he  may  limit  their  taking  by 
Alaska  Natives. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  passing 
this  bill  without  this  exception  would 
disastrously  affect  the  Alaskan  Nathee. 
If  this  exception  were  not  Includftd. 
Alaskan  Natives  would  lose  their  tradi- 
tional way  of  life,  the  way  they  have 
lived  for  centuries,  dependent  upon  seals, 
wsilruses,  and  whales.  This  way  of  life 
has  not  adversely  affected  the  numbers  of 
any  of  ocean  mammals.  As  one  Eskimo 
told  me  during  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee hearings  In  Alaska  Isist  May  our 
taking  away  the  Natives'  right  to  hunt 
these  animals  would  be  similar  to  taking 
away  "beef  from  the  non-native  peo- 
ple." If  we  deprived  non-native  people 
of  beef,  pork,  and  clilcken,  this  would  be 
doing  just  what  we  would  do  to  the  Eski- 
mos if  we  deprived  them  of  seal,  walrus, 
and  whale. 

In  the  back  of  the  Senate  Chamber 
today  is  an  exhibit  loaned  by  the  Uiii- 
versity  of  Alaska  and  shipped  from 
Nome,  Alaska,  where  it  was  on  display, 
depicting  Native  utilization  of  these  ani- 
mals. I  recommend  It  to  my  colleagues 
and  suggest  that  they  step  to  the  back 
of  the  Chamber  for  a  moment  to  look  at 
the  exhibit.  My  staff  Is  on  hand  and  win 
be  pleased  to  answer  their  questions.  It  is 
an  exhibit  that  is  well  worth  examining. 
Not  only  does  It  accurately  portray  the 
dependence  of  my  people  on  these  ani- 
mals, but  more  Importantly,  it  tadlcates 
to  all  of  us  the  extent  of  their  clvlHja- 
tion  and  their  present  needs. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Alaska  Natives  are  great.  I 
have  spoken  to  this  body  at  different 
times  on  Native  houstog,  health,  educa- 
tion, and  Native  claims.  I  have  also  many 
times  spokrai  of  their  dependence  of  fltiJ- 
Ing  and  mammal  hunting.  Prom  time  to 
time  I  will  continue  to  address  mysell 
to  their  pM-tlcular  problems. 

Native  Alukans  are  proud.  They  do 
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r^  ask  for  special  tr«»ttQ»t  f rom  th« 
2Si-»i  Government.  But.  nonethele«. 
S^too.  have  the  right  to  be  let  alone 
SfoBow  their  traditional  way  of  Ufe.  It 
JSto  way  of  life  I  seek  to  protect  in 

*'^?^many  of  the  Alaska  Natives,  the 
iritoK  of  their  handicrafts,  fashioned 
Xstakingly  and  with  great  skUl  from 
1^^  mammals  is  the  sole  basis  of  their 
Seconomy.  These  include  the  carvmg 
^vory,  the  sewing  of  fur  parkas  and 
fflukluks.  and  the  sale  of  mammal  food 
to  other  Natives. 

Mr  Presldait,  marine  mammals  have 
h-ai  the  foundation  of  the  Native  In- 
^  Eskimo,  and  Aleut  cultures  and 
ecoTiomy  for  as  long  as  these  people  have 
occupied  the  northern  and  western  coasts 
of  Alaska.  Even  if  their  economic  de- 
neodence  on  ocean  mammals  is  removed, 
todr  cultural  roots  in  them  will  remam 
and  should  be  given  protection. 

Today,  Americans  are  interested  m 
conservation.  The  word  "conservation" 
Bieans  to  preserve  and  not  to  waste  or 
djBtroy.  We  must  conserve  the  Native 
culture,  :just  as  we  must  conserve  the 
ocean  mammals.  ^,  ,    * 

Alaskan  Natives  have  been  nundful  of 
conservation  for  centuries.  Hunting  for 
sea  mammals  m  the  open  sea  is  a  highly 
skilled  and  dangerous  occupation.  Hunt- 
ing on  the  ice  pack  is  equally  dangerous, 
but  it  is  the  only  way  that  NaUve  Alas- 
kans have  been  able  to  survive.  Taking 
away  the  Native  Alaskans'  Uvelihood  wiU 
have  the  same  effect  as  the  irmumerable 
cultural  depredations  of  the  American 
Indians  by  the  white  man  in  the  lower 

48. 

if  the  Native  people  of  my  State  are 
denied  the  right  to  carve,  saw,  and  fully 
utilize  the  entire  animal  carcass,  the 
after  effects  will  be  disastrous.  Native 
Alaskan  artifacts  wiU  be  imported  from 
other  areas  like  Japan.  The  already  mar- 
ginal cash  flow  of  the  Alaska  Natives 
would  cease. 

What  will  happen  to  all  the  Alaska 
Natives  who  have  spent  a  lifetime  learn- 
ing how  to  carve  and  the  native  women 
who  sew  skins  to  support  their  chil- 
dren? As  one  elderly  gentleman  testified 
before  me  in  Nome,  this  would  be  like 
taking  away  people's  union  cards,  or 
their  high  school  diplomas.  This  would 
be  the  same  as  disbarring  lawyers,  or 
cashiering  officers  in  the  armed  services. 

Enacting  this  bill  without  the  protec- 
tion of  section  101(b)  will  exile  10,000 
Alaskans  from  their  homelands.  It  will 
force  them  to  relocate  or  go  on  welfare 
It  will  take  away  their  pride  as  well  as 
their  livelihood. 

Alaskan  arts  and  crafts  are  an  artistic 
and  social  heritage.  Iliis  skill,  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  re- 
veals as  much  of  their  history  as  paint- 
ings Rembrandt  and  other  famous  Euro- 
pean artists  reveals  of  the  white  man's 
past  history.  Removing  the  privilege  of 
passing  this  cultiural  legacy  to  future 
generations  will  sever  children  as  yet  un- 
born from  the  past.  It  will  create  a  cul- 
tural diaspora. 

Mr.  President.  Americans  today  are 
concerned  about  their  health.  Non-na- 
tives take  vitamins  and  minerals  to  pro- 
tect their  health.  Eskimos,  Aleuts,  and 
Didlans  obtain  50  percent  of  their  pro- 


tein from  these  marine  mammals.  De- 
priving them  of  this  soturce  will  thus 
work  a  severe  health  hardship  upon 
them.  Extoisive  coastal  bartering  and 
sale  of  mammal  foods  takes  place. 
Eskimos  in  the  interior  of  Alaska  and  in 
coastal  areas  with  lean  harvests  are  as 
dependent  upon  these  animals  as  are 
their  more  fortunate  neighbors.  More- 
over. Natives  who  have  moved  to  the 
cities  of  Alaska  and  elsewhere,  still  re- 
tain a  craving  for  mammal  foods.  A 
smaU  but  vital  marme  food  industry  has 
been  created  m  the  Native  MHnmunity. 
Section  101(b)  will  also  protect  this. 

If  this  provision  is  not  Inserted,  many 
Alaskan  Natives  will  be  forced  to  rely  on 
public  assistance.  This  presenU  a  partic- 
ular problem  because  they  are  a  proud 
people.  It  will  destroy  their  spirit  as  well 
as  their  livelihood  if  they  must  be  put  on 
the  public  dole. 

One  further  point  deser^-es  clarifica- 
tion. Because  only  authentic  native  ar- 
ticles of  handicrafts  and  clothing  may  be 
sold  in  Interstate  commerce,  native 
groups  may  flmd  it  desirable  to  affix  tags 
or  seals  to  these  objects  or  to  identify 
them  in  some  other  way.  Identification 
of  these  items  as  authentic  native 
Alaskan  handicrafts  or  clothing  will 
serve  two  purposes.  First,  it  will  indicate 
compliance  with  this  act.  Second,  it  will 
identify  these  objects  to  customers  and 
the  public  generally.  Both  goals  are 
worthy.  The  State  of  Alaska  has  per- 
mitted tagging  under  State  law  since 
1961.  See  A845. 65010.  An  extensive  tag- 
ging operation  is  presently  being  encour- 
aged by  the  State  of  Alaska  in  conjunc- 
tion with  native  cooperative  associations 
such  as  the  Alaska  Native  Arts  and  Crafts 
Cooperative  Association — ANAC. 

I  fullv  support  such  procedures,  "niey 
will  undoubtedly  assist  In  enforcing  this 
provision  of  the  act.  They  will  also  prove 
of  great  economic  benefit  to  the  native 
community.  At  this  point  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Jime  27.  1972. 
Anchorage  Daily  Times,  page  5.  describ- 
ing the  Alaska  tagging  operation. 

There  being  no  objectton,  the  suHcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

To  Bwai*  PROoaAM  To  Sox  Abtwacts 


Bupportmg.  du»  to  tb*  highw  prt«m  ^ijoh 
g«auma   AU«kaD->inad*   itwas  would   oom- 

"TbaM  ItMU  u»  a  major  aouzoe  ox  Inooia*, 
m  aooM  cam*  vlrtu»Uy  the  only  aaaxem,  tet 
mmy  of  AUska's  natlv*  p»api»,"  •»>•  miA. 


A  progrwn  to  Md  in  tbe  nuurtettng  of 
AiMk*  native  hand-crafted  artUacts  U  being 
launched  Jointly  by  the  sUte  of  Alalaaad 
the  federal  goTemment,  with  the  oomer- 
•tone  at  the  program  being  a  symbol  which 
will  be  afllxed  to  all  genuUte  hand-oraXted 
Alaska  native  Items. 

The  symbol,  a  drawing  of  a  hand  on  a 
metallic  sUver  background  with  the  words 
•Authentic  Native  HanWcraft  from  Alaeka." 
will  be  afixed  by  the  artisan  iilmaeU  or  the 
retailer  who  sells  the  artldae. 

The  effort  of  the  program  U  to  help  ectab- 
ll8h  the  authenticity  of  Alaakan  handiwork 
as  a  basis  for  commazwiing  liigber  prloea  than 
the  inexpensive  coplee  which  are  imported 
from  other  states  and  nattons. 

Items  which  are  vumHy  "flnlsbed"  by  Alae- 
Icana  do  not  qualify,  nor  do  items  produced 
within  the  state  by  non-natlvee. 

Lynn  Ghamben.  ooordlnator  tar  the  pro- 
gram In  the  Boonomlo  Deretopment  Dapaxt- 
ment,  aaiO.  a  pnbUc  edueatumal  program  U 
planned  to  help  introdoee  the  eeaLOw  mia 
the  effort  oame  m  part  from  a  sttuly  oon- 
dtie«ed  last  year  which  showed  that  a  strong 
Wentlflcatlon  program  from  Alaskan  nattrs 
arts  and  eraf  ta  would  eTentnaUy  become  eeH- 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks  of 
March  15.  as  reprinted  in  the  Recow* 
of  that  date  and  as  germane  to  this  dis- 
cussion, be  printed  in  the  R«cord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RtcoaD. 
as  follows: 

BXMXMMM 

Mr.  Stivims.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Suboommlttee  on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere 
is  presenUy  holding  hearings  on  ocean  mam- 
mal legislation. 

Many  bms  are  bemg  considered  by  the 
subcommittee  as  they  attempt  to  find  vari- 
ous solutions  to  the  problem.  Several  of  the 
bUls.  however,  such  as  thoee  Introduced  by 
the  dlsUngulahed  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  HA»aia).  take  thr  approach  that  an 
outright  ban  on  aU  ooe««i  mammal  harvest- 
ing U  abertut^y  neoewuuy. 

This  approach  has  cauaed  me  considerable 
concern.  Theee  bills  wlU  protect  the  ocean 
mammals,  but  In  doing  so  wUl  exterminate 
the  culture  and  economy  of  the  Alaakan 
Eakimoe. 

Many  Alaska  NaUves.  particularly  Bskl- 
moe  along  the  coast,  depend  upon  ocean 
r^arr^Twa^u  for  their  existence.  What  Uttle 
cash  they  are  able  to  obtain  In  order  to  have 
even  a  marginal  existence  they  are  able  to 
earn  only  through  the  sale  of  native  crafts. 
clothing,  and  art  works.  These  activities  are 
vital  for  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of 
the  Alaaka  Native  people 

Mr.  President,  the  way  of  life  of  the  Alas- 
kan Native  Is  threatened  by  the  propoeed 
legislation.  If  CoDgreee  enacts  provisions  out- 
lawing all  but  subsistence  hunting  by  Alas- 
kan Natives,  not  only  wm  this  proud  group 
of  Americans  have  their  eoon<»nlc  livelihood 
stripped  from  them,  but  they  wUl  face  the 
certain  fate  of  culttiral  extinction 

The  Alaaka  Native  people  of  the  coastal 
regions  are  the  ff»^*'~~  Theee  people  have 
achieved  a  unique  pact  with  nature.  They 
alone,  of  aU  mankind,  have  been  able  to 
survive  in  the  harshest  possible  climatic 
ooxMUtlons.  Snow  and  Ice  cover  the  ground 
much  of  the  year.  Thus,  travel  acroes  the 
lee  Is  a  necessity.  Wood  is  scarce.  Boats  must 
be  light  and  btiilt  with  the  materials  at  hand 
Even  with  such  limitations,  the  Bsklmoe 
have  been  able  to  invent  the  kayak  and  the 
umiak.  Theee  unique  vessels  utuize  skin  and 
bone  rather  than  bark  and  wood.  The  single- 
seat  kayak  and  the  multi-seat  umiak  are 
sturdy  enough  to  travel  hundreds  of  mUee 
across  open  water.  Kayaks  will  right  them- 
selves If  overturned  In  storms,  while  keep- 
ing the  lower  half  of  the  occupant  com- 
pletely dry  In  the  meantime.  Slni^e  Bskimo 
hunters,  riding  kayaks  and  armed  only  with 
harpoons  have,  for  centuries,  successfully 
harvested  whalee.  the  mlgfatest  creatures  on 
earth. 

This  is  but  a  single  example  of  the  high 
level  of  culttire  reached  by  the  Eskimos  In 
the  crueleat  environment  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Anth\-op(doglsts  and  scholars  agree 
that  there  Is  much  In  the  Eskimo  culture 
that  win  greatly  benefit  white  ctvUlcatlen. 
For  example,  the  clothing  worn  by  Brtlmne 
out-of-doora  and  faahiooed  from  ooean 
mammals  is  both  cold -resistant  and  water- 
proof. It  effectively  aeala  the  wearer  from 
the  elements,  yet  penntts  him  freedom  of 
nx>vement.  It  Is  far  supertor  to  anything  the 
v^lte  man  has  invented.  Our  copies  are  bat 
poor  imitations. 

It  U  a  weU-known  fact  that  the  major 
market  for  such  genuine  W»ktnx>  oio>Chlng — 
parkas,  pants.  axKl  mukluks — native  for 
boots — Is  not  the  touiiet,  nor  the  '~ 
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Irat  other  AlaskMia.  W«,  whlta  p«opt«.  to 
Alaska  »ppreclate  theae  asktmo  lmprov«- 
mantj  ind  depend  upon  them,  especlmlly  In 
the  far  northern  part  of  the  State.  We  know 
that  when  we  must  travel  to  hla  part  of 
the  State,  we  cauinot  Improve  upon  the  arti- 
facts It  haa  taken  the  gaklmo  centurlea  to 
perfect. 

To  deny  the  F-^^^n"  the  right  to  manu- 
facture and  sell  these  items  will  not  only 
create  a  hardship  upon  him,  but  also  upon 
the  white  people  who  miiat  live  and  work  to 
an  equally  cruel  and  boetUe  environment. 

Because  the  land  to  the  far  north  la  frooen 
much  of  the  year,  agriculture  Is  very  limited. 
For  thla  reaaon.  the  coaatal  Native*  are  very 
dependent  upon  sea  mammals  for  much  of 
thatr  food.  In  fact,  many  of  thoee  Eskimos 
who  now  live  In  the  cltlea  have  retained 
their  taste  for  many  of  theee  foods.  Thus, 
there  is  a  small  but  thriving  bualneas  of  can- 
ning and  preserving  sea  mammal  meat  for 
tnuuBhlpment  to  natives  throughout  Alaska 
and  the  "lower  46." 

But  most  Esklmoe  have  not  moved  to  the 
cities.  They  stUl  Itve  on  the  North  Pacific 
and  Arctic  coastllnoe.  They  continue  to  Uve 
basically  the  same  way  they  have  lived  few 
centuries.  They  hare  maintained  a  cherlahed 
tradition,  a  Itok  with  the  past — a  way  of 
life,  proud  and  unbent  to  the  face  of  modem 
dTUlaattoii. 

Mr.  President,  the  Alaskan  Esklmoe  for 
many  years  prior  to  the  conuni;  of  the  air- 
plane rematoed  largely  Isolated  from  civiliza- 
tion as  we  itnow  It.  Only  In  the  aoth  cen- 
tury, particularly  to  the  la«t  several  dec- 
ades! have  these  peof)!*  come  toto  contact 
with  modem  civilization.  To  many  of  them 
English  Is  still  a  second  langtiage. 

But  they  are  rapidly  moving  Into  the  20th 
century.  Snowmobiles  have  largely  replaced 
dog  sleds.  Air  travel  Is  used  for  long  trips. 
Short-wave  radloe  are  now  the  primary  com- 
munication link  between  vUlagea.  Canned 
goods,  manufactured  household  Items,  and 
clothtog  are  readllv  available  Education  la 
available,  as  Is  better  health  care.  Even 
housing  Is  Improving. 

But  to  take  advantage  of  all  these  modem 
convenlencea,  the  Alaska  Native  needs  cash. 
If  he  Is  to  have  the  choice  to  Uve  where  his 
people  have  dwelt  tar  oenturles,  he  must  be 
permitted  to  make  a  Uvtog  there.  He  must 
have  the  right,  not  only  to  hunt  for  his  na- 
tive food,  but  to  buy  a  balanced  diet  includ- 
ing mUk  and  vegetables;  clothing;  medlctoe; 
and  building  materials  for  hla  house.  It  is, 
of  course,  true  that  eventually  the  benefits 
from  the  Alaska  Nauve  Claims  Settlement 
Act  (Public  Law  90-208)  wlU  yield  to  each 
Native  a  certain  amount  of  cash  plus  some 
land.  However,  the  land  and  cash  will  not  be 
enough  to  compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  his 
occupation;  nor  are  they  Intended  to  do  so. 
Neither  will  they  gtve  moe*  Natives  Jobs;  nor 
retvum  to  th«n  their  lost  sense  of  dignity. 
Most  importantly,  any  direct  payments  to  In- 
dividuals will  be  over  3  years  in  coming,  due 
to  ths  time  it  will  take  to  complete  the  en- 
rollment procedures. 

The  only  Industry  that  the  Alaska  Native 
can  count  on  to  support  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily Is  one  based  upon  full  utilization  of  the 
ocean  Tw^TT^maJn — the  same  animals  which 
have  been  the  basis  of  existence  for  his  peo- 
I)le  fo*  oenturles.  This  Is  an  industry  of  Na- 
tlv«  manufacture,  handicrafts  and  carving — 
wonderfuUy  intricate  hand-carved  bones  and 
tuaks.  deoorated  parkas  and  boats,  completely 
waterproof  and  Ideally  suited  for  the  rugged 
outfkxMT  life  Uved  to  that  far  part  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Prvaldent,  If  the  Native  people  of  my 
State  are  denied  tte  rtcht  to  carve,  sew,  and 
utuijw  fully  the  entire  animal  carcass,  the 
resuH  wUl  be  truly  dlsaotrous.  Kven  mar- 
ginal cash  fiow  wUl  oease.  Their  only  means 
ol  eamto«  a  living  will  b«  foreclosed  to  them. 
Tbsy  wUl  be  forced  to  reiaato  idle,  go  on  wel- 
fare, oc  relocate.  Their  prtoelees  cultural 
bMltage  will  beoons  exIttnM^ 


Therefore,  even  today,  the  dependence  of 
the  Alaska  native  people  upon  ooean  mam- 
miils  Is  a  real  and  continuing  one.  They  are 
Indeed  learning  the  ways  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  quickly  and  oomtog  into  their  own. 
But  during  this  period  of  adjustment.  It  is 
doubtly  important  that  they  be  able  to  con- 
tinue as  they  wish  and  auUce  their  own  de- 
termination of  the  kind  of  life  they  wish  to 
lead. 

Mr  President,  the  Alaskan  Eskimo  asks  for 
himself  no  more  than  any  other  group  to 
this  country  He  asks  only  the  right  to  de- 
termine for  himself  his  own  desttoy. 

For  this  reason.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  reach 
a  reasonable  solution  to  the  problem  and  to 
taXe  into  account  not  only  the  biological 
aspect,  but  also  the  .sociological  and  anthro- 
pological effects  of  this  legislation.  We  must 
not  destroy  a  civilization  in  the  procea, 

Mr.  President,  for  ttUs  reason,  I  am  today 
Introducing  an  amendment  to  S.  3161.  The 
purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  preserve  the 
priceless  cultural  heritage  of  the  native  Alas- 
Icajis  by  permitting  them  to  conttoue  to 
produce  handmade  native  arts  and  crafts  as 
well  as  clothing  manufactured  from  sea 
mammals.  I  intend  that  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  will  be  to  permit  the  total  utili- 
zation of  the  mammals  and  the  wise  man- 
agement of  these  wonderful  and  Irreplace- 
able ocean  creatures. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  testimony  of 
George  Miller,  president  of  the  Cook  In- 
let Regional  Native  Association  In  Alaska, 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimont  of  Oeorqx  Mh-leb 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, my  name  is  George  Miller.  I  am 
president  of  Cook  Inlet  Region,  which  Is  one 
of  the  twelve  regions  designated  In  the  Alas- 
ka Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  to  reoalve 
a  portion  of  the  land  and  monetary  benefits 
provided  to  this  legislation.  In  submltUng 
this  testimony,  I  am  speaking  in  behalf  of 
the  six  constituent  villages  of  Cook  Inlet 
and  the  Native  population  which  has  en- 
rolled in  our  region  pursuant  to  Sec.  5  of  the 
settlement  legislation. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  state  that  the 
Natives  whom  I  represent  are  virtually  unan- 
imous In  their  oppoeition  to  any  legislation 
which  would  impose  a  ban  in  the  taking  of 
marl  no  mammals  or  otherwise  alter  the  pres- 
ent laws  and  regulations  respecting  the  tak- 
ing of  such  ma.mma.iq  There  are  several  rea- 
sons for  the  position  that  we  have  taken, 
and  I  believe  that  it  would  be  helpful  for  me 
to  state  them  briefly  at  this  time. 

As  the  hearings  which  the  Subcommittee 
held  In  Nome  and  Bethel  showed,  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  Alaska's  Native  population, 
including  many  Natives  who  reside  along  the 
shores  ckC  Cook  Inlet  and  other  bodies  of  water 
near  our  region,  rely  very  heavily  on  marina 
m^mmaia  {or  subsistence  purposes  and  as  a 
source  of  income.  Thus,  the  Natives  of  Cook 
Inlet  traditionally  have  used  the  hair  seal, 
which  la  found  in  the  waters  of  Cook  Inlet 
and  other  oViahan  areas,  for  food  and  to 
make  clothing  and  footwear. 

The  liver  of  the  seal  has  proved  to  be  an 
especially  nutrttlous  food  source,  and  seal 
oil  has  been  used  as  one  of  the  main  in- 
gredients in  Native  cooking.  Similarly,  the 
Beluga  whale  has  traditionally  been  an  Im- 
portant source  of  meat  and  of  oU  for  heating 
and  cooking.  In  addition,  the  whale's  natural 
tallow  makes  an  excellent  detergent  which 
Is  almost  pollution  free. 

Marine  mammals  are  also  an  important 
source  of  Income  for  Alaska  Natives.  Thus, 
many  natives  who  reside  in  the  Cook  Inlet 
Region  sell  seal  hides  for  use  in  making 
coats  and  other  garments.  These  hldaa  are 
sold  for  both  domestic  and  foreign  use.  Be- 


cause of  their  unique  ability  to  wlthstaot 

the  rigors  of  an  Arctic  dimata,  many  of  tk* 
hides  are  sold  to  Alaskans  for  use  to  "'»^1m 
parkas  sind  other  garments.  Since  mariy  f^ 
hides  are  processed  in  Alaska  by  the  Kattiv 
population.  Income  is  earned  not  only  ftaa 
harvesting  but  also  from  tanning. 

In  addition  to  the  income  derived  fioa 
m&rtoe  mammals  harvested  in  Cook  loltt 
and  nearby  offshore  areas,  the  Natives  of  our 
region  also  share  to  the  monies  derived  ftoa 
marine  mammal  harvesting  by  Natives  Hv^ 
lug  elsewhere  In  Alaska.  This  Is  so  beeaon 
ivory  and  skins  from  the  North  are  shlppsA 
to  Cook  Inlet  for  carving  and  sewing,  nk 
spectlvely.  Thus,  while  ocean  mamTw^i  jjg,^ 
vesting  by  the  Natives  of  Cook  Inlet  la  not  m 
extensive  as  that  conducted  by  Natives  !!*• 
ing  further  north,  we  nevertheless  share  In 
the  rich  bounty  which  they  take  from  tUs 
sea.  In  addition.  It  Is  important  to  note  tbat 
some  of  our  people  travel  north  to  partial* 
pate  directly  to  the  seasonal  ocean  mammai 
harvesting  which  takes  places  in  the  Nactti 
Pacific  and  Bering  Sea. 

A  graphic  example  of  the  economic  in^^or- 
tance  of  marine  mammftl  harvesting  is  Ales- 
ktod,  which  Is  one  of  the  most  promising  re- 
tail outlets  for  Native  handicrafts  and  arti- 
facts to  Alaska.  This  organization,  whicb  H 
located  in  the  Cook  Inlet  Region,  was  formstf 
to  market  the  handicrafts  of  all  three  s«g- 
ments  of  Alaska's  Neaive  population — Aleuta 
Esklmoe  and  Indians,  If  a  ban  on  ocean  mam- 
mal harvesting  were  to  be  imposed,  Alaskiiul 
would  immediately  lose  Its  economic  viabil- 
ity, and  many  Natives  would  lose  their  Jobs. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  among  Alaska  Natives  is  extreme* 
ly  high,  much  higher  than  In  the  populatloa 
as  a  whole.  For  many  Natives  hunting  sat 
fishing  for  commercial  purposes  are  the  sols 
sources  of  tooome.  Although  the  twentMfe 
century  has  affected  Alaska's  Native  popula- 
tion to  many  ways,  it  has  not  altered  ths 
fact  that  hunting  and  fishing  are  vital  to 
the  very  survival  of  many  Native  famlllaa 
'When  viewed  to  this  contest,  the  deleterloui 
consequences  which  would  result  from  snaot- 
mant  of  the  pending  Ocean  Mammal  bllli 
beoomes  alarmingly  clear. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  Alaska  NaUfS 
Claims  Settlement  Act,  which  was  enactsd 
Into  law  on  December  18.  1971,  will  provictt 
sufficient  Income  for  Alaska  Natives,  thus, 
supplanting  the  need  to  engage  to  the  h«- 
vesttog  of  marine  mammals.  This  Is  simply 
not  true.  For  one  thing,  monetary  dlstzUM- 
tlons  to  villages  and  to  Individuals  will  not 
take  place  until  aft«r  the  enrollment  proc- 
ess is  completed  to  late  1973.  In  the  mean- 
time, only  regional  corporations  established 
pursuant  to  the  settlement  legislation  will 
receive  monies  from  the  Alaska  Native  Fund, 
and  It  is  likely  that  the  use  of  these  monies 
will  be  limited  by  the  Dep«ul;ment  of  the  Ul- 
terior until  enrollment  Is  completed.  Bmb 
after  the  enrollment  process  Is  finished  dis- 
tributions to  individuals  will  probably  Us 
quite  small  and  will  terminate  after  the  flzrt 
five  years.  The  distributions  to  regional  cor- 
porations and,  through  them,  to  village  cor- 
porations will  be  for  many  purposes;  thu* 
sucii  distributions  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  supplant  or  even  satisfactorily  sup- 
plement Income  lost  as  a  result  of  any  ban  fl» 
moratorium  on  ocean  mammal  harvesting. 

We  believe  that  the  stated  purpose  of  tUS 
various  ocean  mammal  protection  bills  now 
pending  before  the  Subcommittee  Is  a  lauds- 
tory  one.  Every  right  thinking  person  wants 
to  preserve  the  natural  fiora  and  fauna  (rf 
ovir  world  for  the  benefit  of  ourselves  and 
future  generations.  A  ban  or  other  ohangs 
In  the  present  system  of  laws  and  regula- 
tion respecting  ocean  mammal  harvesting  HT 
Alaska  Natives  would  have  virtually  no  ef- 
fect on  the  continuing  vtabUlty  of  tbs  vail- 
ous  speclas  of  ocean  mammals.  Alaska  !!*• 
tlves  have  tradiaoanaUy  been  good  conswra- 
ttonlatSi  taking  only   what  they   need  fl» 
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___  and  Toannahlr  oonmiTClal  pqp- 
i^-J'tna  mannar  which,  by  Ita  yrf  natosa. 
Said  not  xmait  to  tihe  dsplatlan  of  «• 
^rins  mammal  populatton.  Bathsr.  thia  da- 
?!S^  baa  hasn  eauMtf  by  fcrrtgn  natJnoala 
SSuT modam  harrwtlnf  mathoda.  auoti  ■■ 
rTagmlostva  harpoon.  Only  whan  thla  typa 
^BUM  oommanslal  barvaattog  la  prohibitad 
«Twandwlda  baala  wlU  ooaaa  mamm^ 
r:-^M  in  ntimbar.  m  tha  maant.lme,  Alaska 
intttvas  should  not  be  penallned  for  tha  ao- 
l^iM  at  others. 

An  Important  ecological  factor  should  ba 
--.iitared  to  oonnaottnn  with  ooaan  mam- 
^  hMTeattog  to  Cook  Inlat  and  adjaoant 
^fXu*.  Thraa  q;>ecl0a  of  ocean  mammala  an 
ftaad  to  some  abundanos  to  ttiaaa  anas:  ■•• 
Ueiu,  hair  seals,  and  Baluga  ^rtialea.  Kaoh  of 
Mum  species  prsya  on  salmon,  which  la  one 
of  tbs  staples  of  tha  Alaska  Native  diet  and 
goa  of  the  most  hnportant  componanta  of 
^0  ^iMiran  soonomy  as  a  whOla.  Aa  an  11- 
Xa^mXion  at  the  dimensions  of  this  problam. 
tt  is  not  uncommon  for  Baluga  whalaa  to  aat 
tmnty-flve  or  more  adult  salmon  dtirtng  a 
Tttigte  feeding.  Saa  lions  pose  a  almUv 
ttaeat.  Inhabiting  such  places  to  lowar  Owk 
nUet  as  the  Barren  Islands,  Pye  Island,  and 
Bial  Bocks,  the  saa  Hon  population,  to  the 
abMBoe  of  barvasttog,  is  gtY>wtog  at  an 
flimning  rate.  If  this  growth  la  allowed  to 
oonttone  unchecked,  the  salmon  populatlao 
In  tha  Inlet  and  adjacent  waters  'wUl  be 
■rkmsly  Jeopardtosd.  "nius.  It  can  be  seen 
^at  the  conttouad  harvesting  of  ooean 
mammaiM  Is  neosssary  to  preaarra  a  proper 
>ffiianr«  betwam  the  varloua  spaOaa  of  craa 
tons  which  Inhabit  the  marina  areas  of  our 
region.  In  the  absence  of  such  harvesting, 
iQ  fUnan  who  dapend  on  salmon  and  other 
(tab  as  food  or  aa  a  souroe  of  income  will 
■uffer. 

BaoognlEtog  tha  nature  of  the  ecosystems 
tn  Cook  Inlet  and  other  mar  toe  aruas,  many 
mponsible  conservation  groups  have  op- 
pand  the  imposition  of  a  ban  on  ocean  mam- 
mal harvesting.  As  one  example,  moat 
knowladgaablfl  conservation  groups  to  the 
TJtiltsd  Btataa  have  oppoaed  any  change  to 
t&a  Prihiloff  Island  saal  harvest,  which  Is  one 
of  the  bast  examplas  of  scientific  wUd  life 
management  in  the  world.  Under  the  admto- 
Mratton  of  tha  Department  of  Oommaroa, 
tta  seal  popnlatlon  on  tha  PrlbllofT  haa 
grown  to  an  optimal  lavel  and  la  now  to  total 
ialBnce  with  tta  anvlronmant.  This  could 
anu  have  occurred  without  the  harrasttog 
of  oartato  seals.  Similarly,  tha  limited  typa 
of  IiarraBtlng  oonductad  by  Alaska  Natlvoa 
tn  lower  Cook  Inlet  Is  nacessary  to  preaerve 
the  health  and  Tttallty  of  tha  ocean  mammals 
which  inhabit  ttUa  area  and  tha  fish  which 
thay  eat, 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  time  pasaes.  ws  are 
tToMng  new  Ideas  about  the  relationship 
tMtiraen  various  cultures.  We  now  racognlaa 
ttiat  it  Is  harmful  to  both  majortty  and 
minority  cttlturea  If  the  former  trlaa  to 
dominate  or  completely  aaslmllata  tha  latter. 
Bather,  each  haa  much  to  learn  fMm  the 
ottiar.  I  beUava  ttiat  thaae  hard  learned 
principles  are  especially  true  to  the  ralatlon- 
ahlpa  which  exists  batwesn  Natives  and  non- 
Hatlvas.  In  recent  tlmaa.  It  haa  been  recog- 
ttlaed  that  Natives  should  ba  able  to  ohooaa 
ftwly  between  their  traditional  way  ol  Ufa 
sod  a  non-Native  life  style  or  to  pick  ala- 
asnta  of  both.  The  enaotmant  of  any  of 
tlia  ooean  mammal  protection  maaatma  now 
pending  before  this  Subcommittee  would 
hue  the  effect  or  potential  effect  of  denying 
Alsaka  Natives  thla  choice. 

Pwhaps,  this  could  ba  tolnstad  tf  ttia 
aiMumstancee  ware  stiiBclantly  oompelUng. 
Boaaver,  as  I  have  Indicated  in  tdUa  taatl- 
Bony,  there  aia  no  suc^  drcumatannas 
W>thar,  there  are  compelling  reason*  fior 
(Mnnltttog  Alaaka  Nativaa  to  harvest  ooaan 
ntsmmala  for  subsistence  and  ccsnmoretal 
fill  Kuan  aa  they  hava  always  clone.  This 
Mttvlty  Is  so  total  wovaa- into  the  fabric  of 


tmdltlanat  Xattva  Ufa  tbat  tt  oannoC  ka 
altand  or  tmslnatad  without  aarlonalT 
laopardlalng  tlia  oultura  of  our  paopla. 

Otvan  this  taot  and  tha  othar  raaaona  for 
oonttoulng  to  harvest  ooaan  mammals  wtalsh 
I  hava  mentlonad  prevloualy,  wa  of  tha  Oook 
Inlat  Baglon  are  vary  hopaful  that  thla  Sub- 
oommlttae  will  not  recommand  and  tha  Oon- 
grsaa  will  not  enact  legislation  that  im- 
pairs our  traditional  harvastlng  mathoda  or 
oompals  na  to  aaak  a  paimlt  from  tha  VadHsal 
Ctovemment  to  do  iH»y**»*"g  whloh  w  hava 
dona  without  interferenoa  for  so  many  yaaia. 

m  babalf  of  the  Cook  Inlat  Baglaa.  I  wnt 
to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  praaant 
our  vlawa  on  tha  legislation  whloh  you  an 
now  oonslderlng.  We  laapaottully  toquaat 
tbat  oaraful  oonaldaratlon  ba  gtvan  to  our 
position  to  the  many  similar  aipraaalnna 
that  you  have  racalvad  from  Alaaka  Mktlvaa, 
many  oamaarvatlonlatB,  and  ottiara  familiar 
with  tUlB  situation. 

Mr.  STETVXNB.  One  anlnul  of  particu- 
lar value  to  Alf'f*"  Nallvaa  is  tiw  bow- 
haad  wfaale.  Few  of  theee  anImalH  are 
harvested,  but  each  animal  can  feed  an 
entire  -village  for  acme  time.  Several  ex- 
perts testlfled  before  us  on  whales  gen- 
erally. When  (luestloned  concerning 
Natives  takjng  of  bowbeads.  they  were 
nearly  unanimous  tbat  the  minor  taking 
of  theee  animals  by  Alaska  Natives  poeed 
abaolut^  no  danger  to  the  spedee. 
Mareovo',  thoee  experts  on  Native  cul- 
ture indicated  t2ie  great  dependence  of  a 
handful  of  Alaska  villages  on  this.  At 
this  point  I  would  like  to  Insert  In  the 
ComjuesioHAi.  Bbcobo  an  article  entitled 
"Point  Hope — A  Workable  Tradition,"  by 
liBel  Morgan,  an  Allda  Patterson  Fund 
Award  winner  and  a  writer  for  the  Tun- 
dra Times  in  Fairbanks.  Alaska.  Skcerpts 
from  this  article  appesured  in  the  Wissh- 
ingtcm  Poet  and  have  been  Inaerted  in 
the  CoHORSSBioiTAL  RicoRD.  B)owever,  the 
article  itself  is  of  such  value  that  I  ask 
unanimous  cona«it  to  have  it  printed  in 
its  entiretsy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

Poixra  Hops — A  WoaKABU  tradition 

(By  Lael  Morgan) 
(iroia.— Mrs.  Morgan  Is  an  AUda  Patter- 
son Fund  Award  winner  on  leave  from  the 
Tundra  Tlmaa  to  Fairbanks,  Alaaka.  This  ar- 
ticle may  be  pubUiAiad  with  credit  to  Mia. 
M"rg^".  the  Tundra  Times  and  the  Alicia 
Pattnaoa  Fund.) 
Agvik  .  .  .1 

The  Kklmo  word  tor  "whale"  Is  a  hatah 
whisper  on  the  raatlaaa  lea  of  tha  Chukchi 
Baa  off  Potot  Hope. 

A  light  whala  boat,  umiak,  faablonad  from 
sealskin  oovand  dtlftwood.  slips  Into  the 
gray  water  off  a  fog-shrouded  lead. 

Six  man.  moving  aa  one,  paddle  sound- 
Isaaly,  croaa-currazA;  evading  tha  sweep  of 
Jaggad,  fast-moving  loe  blocks. 

Suddenly,  squazrty  to  their  course,  a  bow- 
head  surfacaa.  Ita  blaok  hulk  la  three  times 
thalKigtai  of  the  boat  but  ttia  Ksklmoe  move 
wttlkottt  baattatlan  to  attack  with  a  hazul 
thruat  of  an  ancient  harpoon  fixed  to  a 
black  powAar  charge. 

'  They  stzlkB  but  the  mam  mouth  takea  only 
a  glancing  blow,  aounda  and  aurfacea  weU 
beyxmd  range. 

~11ia  leatf  narrows.  South  wind  puahea  for- 
ward a  oruBblBg  front  of  ice  and  the  men 
ratzeat  before  it,  dragging  th^r  lunlak  on 
a  flat  woodMi  alad. 

We  women  of  the  craw  watch  from  older, 
mnrm  atable  loe.  we  have  padcsd  the  food 
and  cooking  pota  and  are  ready  to  break  camp 
as  we  have  many  tlmea.  Packlag,  atilklng  tiM 


tent,  aia  habtt,  even  to  me.  and  I  am  aaw  on 
tlM  loe  thla  asaaon. 
But  my  fear  of  tlia  shifting  floe  la 

and  It  la  4und  by  ttM  utoa/k  expwtL 

vtialara.  We  ftdlow  an  Bridmo  tsadttian  e€ 
mora  tban  1,000  yeaia  and  raqulnmanta  ara 
atlU  prlmlUve.  We  moat  ataka  our  Uvaa  for 
our  grooarlaa. 

WOaKABUi  SDJTTI 


Potot  Hope  la  an  Arctic  vmaga  of  400 
kUnoa  who  hava  made  a  lamarfeably  m 
able  adjuatmant  to  tiM  aotti  Oantury  vbtia 
retaining  the  ftiU  flavor  of  a  rtoh  batMafa. 

Thein  la  probalHy  ana  of  tbe  oldaat  eoBtla^ 
uouMy  Inhabttad  attaa  in  AmBrtna<  sat  on  a 
flngv  of  land  idaal  tat  Inmtlng. 

"It  Maiiiart  aa  If  nalun  had  planned  «am- 
fuUy  at  Point  Bops  md  miked  oat  a  a|e> 
tarn  of  ■pa'ft1"g  t&a  aoaoaaalon  of  anlmiria  to 
ba  hnntad,"  marvala  ■owanl  Book,  liklmo 
editor  of  the  Tnndxa  Ttaiaa,  who  waa  rataed 
then.  "Blaraed  with  this  bounty  whale, 
■aal,  polar  bear  and  aatlbou  Paliit  Hope  le 
a  auooaaarul  and  ymapawBus  vmaga" 

At  ana  tbna  Its  popwlrtilnn  wee 
aooardlng  to  araboolaglBt  John 
About  900  AJSm  Blharlan  ■ridaao 
tba  aoal  oavoara  float  and  ttM 
bonkroUad  by  an  tooraaalng  hard  at  oaclbott. 
began  to  devtfop  tvtiri"*T"*  <v  hunting  tbo 
ainindanoa  o<  wtiala  tSiet  mlgmta  enmity 
paat  tlia  jf?*'^^- 

Tbm  vlUaga  flonrMwd  an  tblm  ■uuiNaaTiil. 
whaling  Indtulzy  wtth  vtrtuaUy  no  mtmekm 
nntW  UW  whan  ttia  firat  Tankaa  whaling 
r^**'f*t  ipaa  aataUlihad  than. 

■iklmo  Cblaf  Attungowzuk  tiiipnaart  a  de- 
maieatkm  Une  between  Point  Hope  and  Jal>> 
bortown,  a  oolony  at  many  laoaa  tbat  graw 
around  Uie  A'»«^-<'«»"  whaling  oamp.  T3>e 
line  kq>t  whltaa  ftom  whaling  to  Tftrtrlmn 
watara.  but  dUtnt  atop  a  Uvoly  trafle  la 
alooiuil  and  woman  ttiat  pow  op 
tba  two  aatflamanta. 

m  1800  Liant.  OooBmandar  O.  H. 
of  a  VS.  revenue  oQfetar  found  Point  — 
"to  a  moot  degraded  atata,  pbyolaaUy.  znoaii- 
taUy  and  splrteually*'  aa  tita  taoolt  of  aodataot 
with  Itie  white  man.  

"Baah  visit  of  a  whaling  rttlp  waa  fuUowart 
by  not  and  ill  iiiiKaiinarar  tbe  woman  wmbb 
oarrtod  off  to  serve  the  luats  of  tHe  aaUora 
and  oflloen."  Stockton  reported  to  the  ml»> 
alon  division  at  the  aplaocpal  Church.  "Al- 
though tmdsr  the  flag  at  tha  imitad  Btataa, 
than  waa  nothing  but  ohaos  and  paganlam.** 

m  laaponn,  the  Bplaoopaliana  dUpatnhart 
The  B«v.  Dr.  John  Drlggs  to  the  rescue.  The 
Point  Hope  people,  still  very  much  tn  con- 
trol of  their  bonndarlea,  nfuaed  to  let  the 
mlastonary  land  to  the  village  and  anggaolad 
ha  "W'wp  a  ooiu>le  of  miles  up  the  beach  tmttl 
I2iay  decided  wbethn-  to  kill  hhm  or  feaap 

LuckUy.  Dr.  Drtgga  was  an  exoalleut  pbyal- 
Mmn  who  put  »'««^«««"*  and  education  ahead 
of  nmaaljtlslntr  He  managed  to  oura  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ohlera  famny  after  the  local  witch 
doctor  had  given  up  and  soon  entloed  vU- 
lagera  to  »"g»t«h  iinssna  by  offering  anacka 

Dilgga  mtolsterad  to  the  people  of  Point 
Hope  untU  1908  when  the  church  wrote  him 
off  aa  "acoentric."  He  had  moved  from  a 
ftame  houn  (advocated  by  the  church  as  a 
needed  trapping  at  clvUlaatlon)  to  a  native 
sod  house  which  waa  warmer,  daereed  that 
no  young  Hih**T*^  man  oould  attend  aohnol 
in  good  hunting  wrather  (ha  offered  make- 
up iilanasa  mA  night)  and  tra.veled  widely  by 
dog  team  with  Bsklmo  hunters. 

liClaalonarlee  who  followed  denounced 
wMmn  traditions,  forbade  dancing,  the 
hunting  of  whales  on  Sunday  and  carving 
of  efllglea,  but  the  natlvaa  gave  only  token 
attention.  They  devrtoped  reepect  for  higher 
education  and  beoama  farvant  church  gosra, 
but  they  dung  stubbornly  to  the  baet  of 
tbelr  old  cultun. 

In  1083  tiie  (diurch  helped  tha  oommunlty 
eapectoMsxt  to  aaU  goivemment  and  to  1040 
Point  Hope  Inoorpotated. 
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During  World  War  II.  some  Point  Hope 
m«&  got  job«  In  defense  conatnictlon  and. 
tn  the  80«.  on  the  Distant  Early  Warning 
8y»tem.  (In  1981  Point  Hopers  broxight  home 
taO.OOO  from  a  single  defense  contract  and 
last  year,  according  to  a  man  who  helped 
figure  Income  tax  there,  at  least  10  families 
reported  incomes  of  118.000  i 

Because  of  their  Job  experience  many  Pomt 
Hope  worliers  are  union  members,  which  has 
enabled  them  to  solve  the  problems  of  job 
hunting  that  stymies  natives  In  other  Iso- 
lated areas. 

AxKl,  although  gams  from  outside  employ- 
ment pour  Into  Point  Hope,  the  Eskimos 
continue  to  nf-'"*^'"  themselves  by  subslst- 
eooe  hunting.  A  good  hutter  is  silll  the  most 
re^>ected  of  men  and.  besides,  wild,  native 
food  U  preferred  to  white  man's  fare. 

Aa  a  reaiUt,  the  skUl  of  Point  Hope  s  young 
hunters  Is  as  polished  as  that  of  their  fathers 
and  forefathers  at  a  like  age.  In  addition, 
theee  young  people  are  blllngvial  and  fit  eas- 
ily Into  the  white  culture,  while  retaining 
great  pride  In  being  Eskimo. 

CONQEESS    COCLD    DXSTSOT    A    lATtatTLM 

Cturrently  Congreae  Is  considering  legisla- 
tion that  could  destroy  the  unique  balance 
of  cultures  that  Point  Hope  enjoys.  The  Sea 
Mammal  Piotectlon  Act.  which  has  already 
passed  the  V.B.  House,  would  put  a  five  to 
15  year  moratorium  on  hunting  of  sea  mam- 
mals on  which  the  village  depends. 

While  the  bill  allows  for  subsistence  hunt- 
ing. It  precludes  the  taking  of  endangered 
species  and  some  scientists  believe  the  bow- 
head  whale,  a  mainstay  of  the  village  diet, 
should  be  Included.  Trading  and  interstate 
commerce  In  sea  mammal  products  would  not 
be  allowed,  either,  which  would  be  a  serious 
blow  to  the  economy. 

To  discover  the  impact  of  this  legislation. 
I  have  been  living  with  a  Point  Hope  Bsklmo 
family  and  serving  as  asatotant  cook  and 
(Uahwasher  on  their  whaling  crew. 

SrCBTTBBIA  lOSFLACXD 

The  village  looks  like  a  modest  suburbia 
misplaced  on  the  tundra  some  140  miles 
Dortb  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  All  the  homes. 
with  the  exception  of  one  sod  dwelling,  are 
frame  construction,  and  even  the  sod  house 
Is  wired  with  electricity. 

There  U  a  large  school  with  a  stout  arsenal 
of  progreaalve  teaching  aids  Including  film 
cllpe  of  "Sesame  Street."  A  modem  coopera- 
tive store  has  J\iBt  been  built  and  there  Is  a 
movie  theater  which  shows  a  fairly  good  nua 
of  fUms. 

There  Is  no  sewer  or  water  system  but 
plana  are  being  made  to  move  the  village  to 
an  eroaloc  free  site  and  buUd  a  model  city 
that  would  Include  plumbing.  The  Point 
Hope  CouncU  Is  far-sighted  and  progressive 
and  has  been  unusually  successful  In  secur- 
ing government  grants  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  community. 

CX>me  whaling  aeason,  however,  Point  Hope 
reverts  to  Its  past. 

THZ    HAXD    WAT    TO    CATCH    A    WHALX 

The  first  water  opened  April  12  and  the 
village  became  tense  with  the  excitement  of 
getting  out  there. 

One  week  earlier  the  women  had  sewed  new- 
skin  covers  of  oogruk.  the  bearded  seal,  over 
the  boat  framee.  Now  the  preacher  arrived  by 
■now  machine  to  bless  our  craft.  The  crew 
knelt  for  a  prayer  In  terse  Eskimo  and  we 
were  away  with  "Amen."  Two  dog  teami  went 
flrtt.  followed  by  snow  machines  pulling  our 
boat  and  grub  box. 

The  Ice  Is  a  harah.  ever  changing  world, 
bounded  by  towering  pressure  rldgee  of 
frozen  blocks  the  size  of  deepfreezes.  Our 
flrat  lead  was  a  narrow  span  of  black  water 
that  spun  o(T  dark  mists  shot  with  sun. 

The  men  quickly  anchored  the  guy  ropei 
of  our  tent  to  hefty  loe  blocks.  Three  ply- 
wood planks  were  laid  as  flooring  over  the 
"Wlndex"  blue  of  our  frosen  perofa  and  a 
stove,   fashioned   from  an  oil   drum  puffed 


smoke  through  a  pipe  bedded  with  a  shield 
In  the  canvas  roof 

Outside,  a  sharp  wind  icwe  from  the  north- 
west, adding  sting  to  the  sub-zero  tempera- 
ture. Inside,  secure  with  a  large  dlahpan  of 
seal  blubber  chunks  to  feed  the  stove,  we 
drank  tea  and  waited  for  the  wind  to  drop. 

My  captain,  Bernard  Nash,  waited  with  ap- 
parent calm  but  he  is  tightly  wound.  This 
is  his  second  year  as  a  captain  and  he  has 
yet  to  get  his  whale.  He's  an  excellent  hunt- 
er and  was  harpoon  man  on  the  crew  that 
killed  Point  Hope  s  record  whale,  a  66  footer 
But  last  year  he  left  his  crew  part  way 
through  the  season  to  take  a  construction 
Job  ouUlde  the  village.  This  years  hunt  has 
been  outfitted  at  a  cost  of  nearly  »700  from 
his  income  tax  refund,  unemployment  checks 
and  food  stamps.  Its  important  that  we 
score. 

Our  crew  includes  Gus  Kowunna  Sr..  an 
Ice  expert  of  extraordinary  toughness  and 
excellent  good  humor;  Sam  Naah.  the  cap- 
tain's son  who  18  bookish  but  a  fine  oars- 
man; and  Earl  Klnglk.  veteran  of  Vietnam 
who  Is  the  son  of  a  famous  hunter  and  a 
credit  to  the  tradition. 

laaac  Kllllgvuk,  Norman  Omnlk  and  Morris 
Ovlok  have  also  thrown  in  their  lot  with 
Nash  for  a  second  year.  They  have  all  lived 
outside  Alaska  but  returned  home  to  hunt. 
They  are  young,  savvy  and  have  been  ixalned 
to  the  ice  from  childhood 

A  20th  Century  touch  Is  our  own  ••Uve-ln" 
archaeologist.  John  Bockstoce.  who  claims 
to  be  along  Jtist  for  the  fun  of  It.  I  tend  to 
believe  him  because  this  U  his  second  year 
as  a  crew  member.  He's  a  former  Olypmlc 
rower  and  he  really  enjoys  the  Ufe  on  the  Ice. 

And  there  Is  our  "boy",  Gussy  Kowunna 
Jr.,  13.  who  has  the  hardest  lot.  He  fetches 
and  carries,  stays  up  all  night  to  tend  the 
stove,  does  all  the  dirty  work.  Yet,  in  reeUty, 
he  Is  an  apprentice  whaler  and  will  get  a 
man-slasd  share  of  the  kill.  And  he  dares 
hope  that  next  year  he  will  take  his  place 
at  a  paddle. 

His  sister,  Esther  Klnglk  Boeta.  wrote  a 
note  to  his  teacher  that  read  simply.  "Gussy 
Is  excused  to  go  whaling."  He  will  be  on  the 
loe  six  weeks. 

Esther  Is  head  cook;  well  traveled,  edu- 
cated and  currently  a  city  dweller.  But  she 
came  home  for  whaling  because  she  likes 
the  excitement  of  the  hunt  and  Is  sought 
after  as  a  cook. 

On  both  sides  of  us  white  tents  are  strxing 
out  along  the  lead.  They  are  headquarters  for 
11  more  crews,  all  of  similar  oomposlUon. 

THX    MASK    or    A    MAN 

Among  Point  Hopers  It's  the  mark  of  a 
man  to  go  without  sleep  for  three  days.  and. 
even  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  when 
the  weather  is  savagely  cold,  the  hunters 
shun  the  comfort  of  the  tent  to  keep  watch 
at  the  water's  edge. 

When  the  whales  come  through  en  masse. 
the  men  will  not  stop  to  eat  and  may  spend 
five  straight  hours  at  their  paddles.  They  re- 
turn to  us  crusted  with  frown  brine  and 
send  the  boy  to  the  tent  to  exchange  froeen 
gloves  for  dry 

Whales  can  appear  Just  about  any  time 
there's  open  water  Sometimes  they  surface 
In  a  lead  so  small  you  wouldn't  expect  a  duck 
to  land  there.  Sometimes  they  steam  past 
In  the  dark  and  sometimes  in  a  blanket  of 
fog  when  floating  Ice  Is  unpredlctaWe  and 
dangerous 

The  tKjwheads  can  travel  about  80  miles 
an  horir.  Kowunna  estimates.  A  boat  will  go 
12  miles  an  hour  or  maybe  faster  If  the 
crew  Is  good. 

"When  you  see  a  whale  you  gotta  work, 
work.  work.  Work  like  hell  to  catch  him  .  .  . 
work  until  you  sweat."  he  says. 

You  must  strike  from  behind  or  directly 
In  front,  for  a  whale's  eyes  are  on  the  sides 
and  If  he  sees  you,  hell  move  out.  Our  har- 
poon and  darting  guns  with  black  powder 
bombs  were  patented  In  the  1800s  and  they 


are  modest  weapons.  The  crew  needs  tbs  M> 
vantage  of  surprise. 

Women's  lot  Is  lees  excMlag  than  tks 
men's,  but  we  are  an  Important  supy^t 
team.  Cooking  on  the  oU  drum  stove  aM  i 
Coleman  burner,  we  turn  out  «nrt1ws  ourii 
of  caribou  stew,  boiled  polar  bear,  mokMk 
(edible  skin  of  the  whale  which  Is  delldow 
With  mustard )  and  elder  duck. 

These  meals  are  usually  served  ooly  vtth 
pilot  bread  (a  thick  bland  cracker)  tai 
yeast  doughnuts  which  we  make  by  the  gtom 
In  a  dishpan,  fashioning  them  with  our  fia. 
gets  without  the  aid  of  a  cutter. 

I'm  a  little  leery  of  the  native  foods  but 
And  I  like  most  of  them.  Despite  the  fact  I 
have  eaten  only  three  helpings  of  vig^ 
tables  In  a  month  (none  of  them  fresh)  I 
never  fMt  healthier. 

I'm  clumsy.  My  doughnuts  oome  out  lo^ 
sldied.  But  Ruth,  the  captain's  wife,  and  ]^ 
ther  are  patient.  Soon  I'm  aUnnin^  ^j^ 
ducks. 

It  is  also  our  job  to  cut  blubber  for  t)M 
stove,  babysit  the  dog  teams  and  carry  msali 
down  to  our  men  on  watch.  Often  ws  walk 
five  to  18  miles  over  rough  Ice.  After  a  d^ 
like  that  we  can  sleep  anywhere,  and  when 
the  whales  run  thick,  we  sleep  on  the  lee. 
'  We  were  there  for  the  first  whale,  watcbid 
the  men  go  out  and  followed  them  with  cm 
eyes  until  they  vanished  on  the  horlson.  Tor 
two  hoiixs  we  waited  Into  darknees  and  fls- 
aUy,  far  off,  we  heard  the  echoing  cbsm  at 
our  crew  and  five  others. 

We  cheered  and  yelled  back;  laughed  and 
cried  and  hugged  one  anothw.  The  boya  M 
a  weird,  happy  combination  of  R»^tTin<>  ^i^ 
square  dance,  swinging  each  other  around 
and  singing. 

The  tension  was  gone  at  last.  It  was  tto 
first  time  In  two  weary  weeks  on  the  Ice  that 
the  woman  had  really  laughed.  We  knew  now 
we  would  eat. 

It  was  not  our  whale  but  we  had  helped. 
We  got  a  share.  Then  we  went  back  to  oui 
watch. 

The  wind  shifted,  threatened  to  push  our 
camp  to  Siberia.  An  automatic  vacation — and 
I  used  the  time  In  the  village  to  Intervlrw 
the  oid-tlmers. 

EVXN      ASTXR      ALL      THXSX      TXASS 

Nanny  Ooyahtuonah,  last  resident  of  a  sod 
house,  can  remember  when  women  wore  tnd- 
tng  beads  strung  through  the  base  of  tbi 
nose  and  Dr.  Drtggs  was  stUl  teaching. 

Her  long  entry  tunnel  Is  shored  up  with 
mold  greened  whale  ribs  and  filled  with  tb* 
flipper  of  a  57  foot  whale  killed  by  her  son- 
in-law.  She  likes  whale  meat  best,  even  after 
all  these  years,  she  tells  me  as  she  itta 
straight  legged  on  the  floor  sewing  water- 
proof boots  from  seal  skin. 

And  there  Is  Jimmy  KUIlglTuk,  81,  who 
stUl  la  captain  of  a  whale  boat  although  s 
stiff  leg  keeps  him  off  the  ice  tn  bad  weather. 
He's  hunting  with  some  of  the  whaling  gaar 
he  bought  second  hand  back  tn  1900. 

Jimmy  tells  of  the  time  he  and  three  teen- 
age glris  went  out  and  harpooned  a  w!>ak 
and  It's  true.  Just  ss  Robert  Tuckfleld  got 
one  of  his  38  whalee  almost  single  handid 
and  Sammy's  grandfather  nearly  drowmd 
in  the  whaling  accident  that  killed  Bud) 
great-grandfather. 

Tlie  whole  village  is  whale  happy.  "His 
children  practice  throwing  broomstiok 
harpoons  Into  snowbanks.  Conversations  «» 
all  on  the  catch  and  near  misses.  VlsltcB 
who  come  to  the  village  on  business  give  w 
and  go  visit  the  tee  camps.  WeTe  all  back  tmt 
there  as  soon  as  the  south  wind  stops.  ThsB 
Is  Itttle  open  water  and  It  starts  to  tnmt. 
Laboriously  our  men  smash  the  Use  •*•! 
with  their  paddles  but  It  defeats  ttMBi. 
freeaea  thick  enough  In  two  days  to  suppcct 
skilled  walkers,  and  they  move  out  oas- 
tlously  to  open  water  a  mile  beyond  cm 
tent. 

One  day  we  took  food  to  them  only  f 
evacuate  tn  mld-tBsal  and  watch  our  picnic 
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^  >»a)me  open  water,  'iwo  of  our  crew 
S  ST^^-^  tbsn-elT-  out.  ch«*«l 
■"  -went  bMk  to  hunt.  .     _     ^ 

loond.    A    8«    foot    bowhead 
..  „n  In  cloae  to  a  neighboring  crew 
-a- ksTDOoned  tt  ftom  th«  lo».  We  gotow 
*ir?V  too  Hope  ma  f etchwl  to  secrurs 

JUdUken  six  bosnbs.  spouted  blood  aU 
»»^gj^^ronn.  Br.  who  was  standing  on 

5^S^nS*r?U  <U,.  Ut«  It 
-JfTn^s  "BtJnksr."  "Hxe  meat  was  fit  only 
??3o«  but  the  muktuk  was  good  and  we 
"L^wltt  the  long,  foul  Job  of  butcher- 
SflllS  nearly  70  m«x  working  it  took 
5,  13  hours.  A  whale  weighs  a  ton  a  foot 
■^  ta  hsxd  to  handle,  although  the 
5Lnsle  factory-type  ships  can  butcher  a 

•^"S  turned  warm.  We  took  break- 
,.rVthe  men  one  morning  to  find  our 
>!^t  out  BuUi,  Esther  and  I  waited  by  the 
^  So^ng  toe  sun  and  excitement  as  30 
^£^  a^  dozens  of  kittenish  little  be- 
in««whaleB  cruised  by. 

'°S;j^n  came  home  happy,  despite  the 
f./<  it  was  late  afternoon  and  they  d  fasted 
iVLmrs.  They'd  helped  land  three  whales— 

"•^t^'tir^l^uth  wind  came  in  whUe  we 
,^  butchering,  pushed  in  tons  of  Ice  that 
burled  the  big  whale  before  we  got  to  It. 
•me  crews  escaped  with  no  time  to  spwe- 

We  regrouped,  waited  out  the  weather 
and  went  back  to  find  old  landmarks  mlss- 
M  and  our  leads  frosen.  We  busied  our- 
^T«s  shooting  eider  ducks  and  now  the 
inter  Is  open  again  and  we  hope  our  luck 
will  be  better. 

HOW  MtTCH  IS  IT  WORTH? 

"How  much  is  a  whale  worth  to  you  in 
jrocertes?"   I   aaked   the  captain. 

■Why,  30  to  60  tons,"  he  said.  "And  we 
wlU  use  every  bit  of  It,  too.  Everything  but 
ths  Uver  and   lungs   which   will    go   to   the 

docs."  .         ,_. 

■It  IS  our  tradition,"  Morris  Ovlok  said. 
•The  tradition  of  our  forefathers."  That's 
wby  he  came  back  from  school  In  California 
to  hunt.  ^  ..  _, 

■We've  got  a  lot  of  boys  down  on  tha 
ice"  admitted  Gussy 's  teacher.  "Sure  they 
mU8  a  lot  of  classes,  but  really,  I  think 
they're  better  off  than  the  kids  who  don't 
fo  and  sit  here  thinking  about  It.  A  'boy 
learns  a  lot  on  the  Ice.  It's  a  real  educa- 
tion." 

"Our  very  lives  revolve  around  tha  mlgra- 
tkn  cycle  oi  oceanic  mammals,"  Davis  Stone 
tsstlfled  for  the  Point  Bap«  council  at  a 
Congnsslonal  hearing  on  the  Sea  Mammal 
Protection  Act.  last  weak.  ^ 

There  are  virtually  no  Jobs  available  In 
Point  Hope.  The  1970  Manpower  survey 
(bowed  64  percent  of  our  people  have  an 
STsnge  income  under  »3,000. 

•The  cost  of  living  at  Point  Hope  Is  double 
that  of  Seattle.  Obviously  It  Is  virtually  Im- 
pcesible  to  meet  the  cost  of  oil.  rent,  lights 
and  food  without  any  monetary  supply.  Any 
money  that  can  be  gained  from  our  limited 
OSS  of  the  sea  mammal  products  Is  sorely 
needed." 

Although  Point  Hope  Is  the  second  VuttKt 
wballng  community  In  Alaska,  Stone  said  the 
native  store  purchaaed  raaly  2,000  pounds  of 
muktuk  for  resale  last  season.  This  averages 
t»M  gain  per  person,  lees  than  the  coat  of 
s  barrel  of  store  oU.  He  added  that  they 
tttlUse  the  whole  ^«««t'»'  except  for  ttais  skull 
which  they  sink  by  traiditkm. 

"We  have  always  hunted  only  lor  oar  need. 
Ws  have  been  wlaa  sfnougb  not  to  owklll. 
Is  tt  fair  to  dfSSftroy  our  cultiiral  bfsrltage 
sod  our  lifestyle  by  stopping  aU  utfllaatlon 
or  these  mammalsT"  he  asked. 

But  tt  la  sommsd  up  bast,  perhaps,  by 
Tbomas  Robinson,  the  principal  teaefaar  at 
Point  Hope. 


"If  you  feel  the  need  of  being  a  Savior,  this 
Is  not  tbs  place  to  oon»e."  be  bsg**  cryptt- 
cally.  "This  vUlaga  takss  care  ot  its  cmn 
probkems.  ...  ^  ..       »► 

"I  don't  know  what  a  village  does  whan  n 
doesn't  have  something  as  Important  as 
whaling." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RicoRT  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hoyd  E. 
Durham  of  the  Department  of  Biological 
Sciences  of  the  University  of  Calilornia. 
Dr.  Durham  is  a  research  associate  of 
the  Natural  History  Museum  of  Los  An- 
geles Covmty  and  is  one  of  the  foremost 
recognized  authorities  on  the  bowhead 
whale  and  native  whaling.  While  the 
particular  program  suggested  by  him 
may  pose  specific  difficulties  in  enact- 
ment. I  beUeve  the  record,  to  be  complete, 
should  reflect  his  point  of  view. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R»co«d. 
as  follows : 


UmvaasirT  of  So.  CAUFoairiA. 
Los  Angelet.  Calif.,  June  26, 1972. 
Senator  Txn  STSvaKa, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
WaahiTigtcm,  D.C. 

DxAs  Cono««ssman:  On  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Arthtir  Davidson.  I  am  writing 
you  relative  to  legislation  being  considered 
■for  the  Bowhead  Whale.  Mr.  Davidson.  Alas- 
kan RepresenUtive  of  Friends  of  the  Earth, 
and  also  of  the  John  MtUr  InsUtute  for  En- 
vironmental Studies  (Anchorage),  has  Just 
published  an  exceUent  37-page  booklet  on 
Eskimo  Hunting  of  Bowhead  'Whales.  I  was 
one  of  several  cetologlsts  who  were  privileged 
to  express  our  opinions  In  the  section  (pp. 
26-36)  on  "Toward  a  Meaningful  PoUcy  for 
Eskimo  •Whaling."  This  booklet  should  be 
made   available   through   the   Congressional 

Records.  ^^         . 

With  only  snatches  of  news  coming  through 
from  Washington  and  Stockholm.  I  am  poorly 
Informed  relative  to  pending  American  and 
International  ruUngs  on  whaling.  It  appears 
that  the  world  (except  for  Japan  and  Russia) 
is  In  favor  of  a  10-year  moratorium  on  the 
taking  of  great  whales.  This  is  probably  the 
bignett  conservaUon  movement  that  has  ever 
been  considered.  I  am  enthusiastic  about  It— 
with  only  slight  reservations:  i.e..  relative  to 
native  whaling. 

On  native  whaling  I  wrtte  with  some  con- 
fidence, since  I  speak  from  an  intimate  11- 
year  famUlartty  with  the  Bowhead  Whales 
iBalaena  mysticetu*)  and  with  the  Eaklxnos 
of  the  Alaskan  Arctic.  In  the  course  of  having 
spent  more  tlnoe  and  written  more  pages  on 
the  Bowhead  than  all  otlaer  combined  authors 
of  the  last  100  years.  I  have  been  an  accept- 
able, and  lately  a  welcome,  "Intruder"  Into 
the  ftklmo  whaling  program  at  Pt.  Barrow. 
Very  early  tn  my  research  program  1  was 
given  the  name  "Ahvlk"  (Eskimo  for  the 
Black  Whale,  synonymous  with  Bowhead), 
and  have  narrowly  escaped  becoming  a 
••medicine  man."  I  also  have  good  relations 
with  Eskimos  in  every  coastal  village  from 
Bering  Strait  to  Barter  Island.  And  In  ths 
light  of  these  experiences: 

1.  1  think  that  any  attempt  to  outlaw 
native  whaling  is  doomed  to  fall.  The 
Troo«M«  attempted  to  stop  the  Eskimo  at 
Pt  Barrow  from  shooting  Elder  Ducks  in 
1861  when  I  -was  there.  The  Eskimo  re^?onse 
was  the  biggest  "sit-in"  ever  proposMl. 
The  whole  3.000  Barrow  Esklmes  offsrwl  to 
go  to  JaU  for  shooting  ducks  "illegally."  C*- 
vlously,  the  Troapmn  "bowed  out"  and  XiM 
Elder  Duck  hunting  was  restimed.  I  think 
that  no  Uw  and  no  police  force  can  stop 
the  Alaskan  Eskimo  from  hunting  Bowhead 
Whalea.  .,    ^ 

a.  To  shut  down  naUve  wballnf  in  Alaaka 


would  eUmlnste  o\ir  last  chanoe  for  obtain- 
ing addtttoBal  seisBtifie  spa«msns  of  Bow- 
heails  and  Gray  Whales.  Oar  opportunitlas 
for  eoOeettng   the   latter   dtaappeaTSd    with 
tlM   doatttg   of   Caito's   Del   Monte   nshlng 
ODsnpany     at    Richmond,     Callfamla,     last 
DaoemlMr.  I  have  mads  good  use  of  my  wbal- 
lng opportunltiea  at  Barrow  and  have  sup-> 
pUed  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  lx» 
Angelas  County  with  hvusdreds  of  specimens 
and  tons  of  Bowtvsad  parU,  so  that  this  col- 
lection U  greater  than  all  other  American  eol- 
Isctkms  combined  and  ts  perhaps  the  equiva- 
lent of  aU  tha   Bowhead  coUeotions  in  all 
Europe.  To  shut  down   the   native   Alaskan 
whaling  would  be  to  destroy  my  (our*  last 
opportunity  to  ooUect  Bowhead  specimens. 
Tlie  universal  cry  is  tor  aolantifie  information 
about  this  whale  in  order  to  form  a  sound 
managemsnt  policy.  Cutting  off  this  source 
of  trienttft"  collecting  Is  not  the  solution  to 
saving  the  whale.  If  the  Eskimo  U  allowed  to 
hunt  whales  and  Is  treated  eourtsoualy,  our 
friendly,   cooperative   relations   should   o«»- 
tlnue  tndeflnltrty;  -with  the  Eskimo  getttng 
whale  meat  and  scMnoe  getting  specimena. 

3.  For  years  I  have  talked  'bag  limit"  of 
Bowheads  for  each  vUlage  to  retard  the 
tendency  of  Eaklmns  to  "ovwWU.''  Tbey  are 
not  in  favor  of  any  reatrlcttons  on  their 
hunting;  but  I  tbtnk  that  they  would  arbi- 
trate the  point  rather  than  run  the  chances 
of  "poaching  "  whales  during  a  10- year  mora- 
torium. 

4.  I  have  voiced  my  objections  against  the 
futility  of  firing  on  the  Bowhead  and  Oray 
Whales  with  small  caUher  rlftos.  which  is 
crusl  harassment;  and  against  the  use  of 
submacdilne  guns,  which  is  deadly  to  whales 
but  which,  to  my  knowledge,  has  never  re- 
sulted In  a  single  retrieved  whale. 

6.  I  think  that  the  only  deterrent  which 
oould  be  enforced  would  be  to  cut  off  the 
supply  of  bombs  to  all  the  merchants  In  the 
coastal  villages.  Such  a  ^blockade"  of  Eskimo 
effort  might  he  a  blessing  tn  disguise.  In  that 
the  natives  might  of  necessity  return  to  pre- 
historic techniques.  In  times  past  they 
hunted  whale  sffeetlvsly  with  only  harxxxXM 
and  inn^'f 

6.  Should  It  prove  Impossible  fSr  the  Es- 
kimo to  return  to  his  old  ways  of  hunting, 
then  I  suggest  that  an  honest  effort  be  made 
to  find  a  better  way  of  taking  Bowhaada. 
with  particular  emphasis  on  retrieving  a  ma- 
jority of  whales  mortally  wounded. 

7.  The  Bowhead  stock  has  sixISciently  re- 
covered from  the  Yankee  decimation  of  the 
late  19th  Century  to  allow  a  reasonable  "bag 
limit  per  village  "  This  type  of  hunting  would 
not  hurt  tlM  whale  but  would  supply  a  lot  of 
needed  human  food  for  the  natlvea.  Purthar- 
xaan,  thla  seems  to  be  part  of  the  much 
needed  welfare  reform,  and  should  tend  to 
keep  Eskimos  "ofT'  the  relief  program  rather 
tH^n  putting  more  of  them  "on." 

Many  at  the  criticisms  directed  against 
the  Eskimo  wtialer  are  true.  He  tends  to 
ovarklll.  as  did  white  man  with  the  buffalo 
«iM<  the  peUgic  whaling  fleets  in  Antarctica. 
He  wounds  a  lot  a<  wfcalea  which  ara  nyver 
retrlaved,  or  are  found  as  "stinkars"  from 
which  only  10%  of  the  whala  Is  usable.  He 
la  furth«tnore  wasteful  of  "ftesh"  whale 
fleah— «pecineany  blubber,  fbr  whiai  bs  !■ 
loatng  bte  taste  aiul  which  Is  almost  ectn- 
pletely  discarded  because  be  bas  few  or  no 
dogs  to  feed  it  to. 

It  Is  w^  known  that  the  Bowhead  ts  "a 
big  prtas  sasUy  taksn."  In  spite  of  its  -eount- 
isas  numbers"  and  clreumpolar  dlstrtt>utlon 
in  tba  early  yeara.  tt  was  reduced  to  mm 
eztlnctloii  in  SOO  ymn  (1610  to  1910)  of 
open-boat  oominsrelal  whaUng.  It  Is  so  timid 
and  sd  Slow  that  the  remaining  poj)olatk»  tn. 
tha  wuafm  Aretks  would  last  no  mors  than 
thi«e  seasons  if  it  w«w  out  in  tha  cpan  and 
^■jinid  to  modem  ooouaarclal  whaling  te^- 

nlquss.  . 
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Is  gfaduaily  raooT«clng,  and  becatiM  tbe  Ea- 
kimoa  take  moatly  young,  non-breeding 
wbAlM.  It  la  aanuaad  tbat  the  g»^«THrt  bunt- 
tnc  la  no  graat  datamnt  to  tb«  Bowbeada. 
Bowever.  naadlMB  loaa  of  wounded  an  I  mala 
and  naMUaaa  waste  of  whale  blubber  should 
bs  ramatUsd.  I  oontlnue  my  aSorts,  along 
with  Sea  Orant  and  Institute  of  Arctic 
Biology,  to  find  a  better  way  to  kill  Bowheada 
and  to  find  acceptable  uaea  for  the  whale  fat. 
All  this,  plua  oontlnued  aclentlflc  collecting, 
can  be  attained  under  the  current  system 
of  native  whaling.  However.  I  do  reconimend 
tbs  beginning  of  aound  management:  e.g., 
establishing  a  seasonal  bag  limit  for  each 
whaling  village  (Is..  Pt.  Hope,  Wainrlght, 
and  Pt.  Barrow)  based  on  average  catches 
for  the  1940a,  and  for  a  limit  on  the  number 
of  bombs  supplied  to  the  local  merchants.  A 
"merit  system"  for  the  whaling  captains, 
of  rationing  a  higher  percentage  of  bombs 
to  the  most  efQclent  hunters,  might  Improve 
whaling. 

It  Is  ragrsttabls  that  tb«  well-meaning 
publio  and  poUttoal  leaders  are  currently 
foroed  to  make  deolslons  on  the  Bowhead  In 
Ueu  of  BOfflclsnt  data.  I  hops  you  can  obtain 
a  oopy  of  Mr.  Davidson's  booklet.  I  am  nsar- 
lag  oomplstkm  on  several  manuscripts 
which  are  psrtlnsnt  to  the  subject  at  hand, 
KOd  hope  that  they  can  be  published  in  time 
to  be  of  uas  to  you.  They  are : 

The  Oateh  of  Bowhead  Whales  by  Bsklmoe 
In  the  Western  Arctic; 

Ksklmo  Kffort  In  Bowhead  Whaling;  and 

Ancient  and  Modsm  liisthods  of  Taking 
Bowhsad  Whales  by  ttklmos  and  Early  Ciom- 
msrclal  Whalsrs. 

I  will  be  pleased  If  thla  Information  proves 
helpful  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

FlOTS  K.  DUBHAM,  Ph.   D., 

Antte  BeseoroA,  D«pt.  of  Biol.  Sci.,  Vni- 
vartfty  of  Southern  CalifomUi. 
P£. — Dr.  noyd  X.  Dvirham  is  a  Beeearch 
Aawetats  of  the  Natural  History  Mviseum  of 
liOs  *T>g«»'—  Clounty  and  has  been  one  of  the 
Mg  oontrfhutors  to  our  collection  of  marine 
fw*ttim>i«   His  extensive  field  operations  in 
the  Arctic  and  his  scientific  collecting  of 
oetaoeans  are  In  line  with  o\ir  policies  and 
With  Intelligent  conservation,  protection  of 
endangered  spedee,  and  consideration  of  the 
TWHablng  native  whaling  culture  of  Alaska. 
DOKALO  B.  Pattkk,  Ph.  D., 
LoK  liXam, 
Ovrator,  and  Curatorial  Assittant,  Ma-m- 
malofft      Section,      Natural      Historg 
Mutevm  of  Los  Angeles  County. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
sets  forth  In  section  102  certain  enumer- 
ated prohibitions.  These  Include,  with 
certain  exceptions,  taking  mammals  on 
the  high  seas  by  persons  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States,  taking 
manf^Tnais  in  waters  and  lands  under 
American  jurisdiction,  or  using  any  port, 
harbor  or  other  txeti  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  Statee  for  the  taking 
or  importation  of  such  animals.  Strict 
fines  and  other  penalties  are  prescribed 
for  those  persons  violating  the  Act. 

Section  108  fb)  concerns  the  Prlbilof 
Islands.  It  Is  Important  to  note  that  as  a 
result  of  a  committee  amendment,  the 
Secretary  must  believe  the  herds  to  be 
In  danger  of  depletion  as  well  as  perceive 
an  adverse  population  trend  before  he 
must  immediately  Initiate  negotiations 
to  modify  the  North  Pacific  Pur  Seal 
Convention. 

flection  109.  Federal  cooperation  with 
the  State,  has  caused  me  considerable 
concern.  This  section  is  of  great  inter- 
est to  maoiy  of  the  cosistal  States.  They 
have  great  expertise  In  this  fldd.  A  num- 
ber of  highly  qualified  biologists  em- 


ployed by  the  States  have  spent  literally 
their  entire  professional  lives  studying 
a  single  marine  mammal  or  several 
species.  I  believe  that  the  States  have 
the  greatest  expertise  In  the  manage- 
ment of  animals  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  committee  ha.s  strengthened  this 
section  to  insure  the  States'  continued 
participation  in  this  field.  However,  sev- 
eral sections  continue  to  apply.  Among 
them  Is  section  101,  the  moratorium  sec- 
tion. This  could  well  hamstring  the 
States  in  this  field.  It  Is  most  important, 
however,  that  Federal  review  processes 
and  special  requirements  for  prior  Fed- 
eral actions  not  circumscribe  state  au- 
thority or  cripple  the  flexibility  neces- 
sary to  operate  effectively  to  protect  and 
manage  these  animals. 

One  additional  area  of  particular  con- 
cern is  the  relationship  of  these  animals 
to  our  fish  resources.  Ocean  mammals, 
Mr.  President,  eat  vast  quantities  of  fish. 
They  are  in  direct  competition  with  hu- 
mans for  the  fish  resources.  Not  only  are 
they  in  competition  with  the  ultimate 
consumers  but  also  with  fishermen  who 
must  depend  upon  the  sea  for  a  living. 
They  compete  for  the  fish  themselves  and 
they  often  destroy  fishing  gear. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  extensive 
correspondence  on  section  109  generally 
and  specifically  on  the  interrelationship 
of  marine  mammals  and  flsh.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  several  items 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

The  first  is  a  letter  under  date  July  10 
from  Mr.  John  P.  Hanille,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission,  the  multlstate  advisory 
commission  of  the  Western  States  on  our 
fisheries.  This  sets  forth  the  Commis- 
sion's views  on  S.  2871,  specifically  sec- 
tion 109.  Next  are  several  letters  from 
concerned  Alaskans  on  the  fishing  situa- 
tion. The  first  is  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Dal- 
ton,  president  of  the  Southeastern  Alaska 
Qillnetters  Association.  The  second  is 
from  Mrs.  Diann  Smith,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Cordova  District  Fisheries 
Union.  The  third  is  from  Mr.  Terry  Oard- 
iner,  a  commereial  fisherman  of  Ketchi- 
kan. Alaska.  Next  is  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Philip  E>anlel,  Secretary-Treasurer,  of 
the  United  Fishermen  of  Alaska.  This  de- 
tails Beluga  whale  depredation  of  the 
sockeye  salmon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 
PAcmc  MAKim  PisRiaixs  Commission. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  July  10. 1972. 
Hon.  Tn)  Sttvens. 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Senator  Stevens:  As  you  know  the 
Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Commission  has 
strongly  advocated  an  approach  to  national 
protection  and  management  of  marine  taam- 
malB  which  wUl  accord  full  recognition  to 
States'  rights  and  resp>onsibUltie8  for  man- 
agement of  marine  resources  within  the 
three-mile  limits  of  State  Jurisdiction.  We 
have  cited  as  precedent  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  of  1963.  which  confirmed  State 
ownership  of  natural  resources  within  State 
waters.  We  have  stressed  existing  heavy 
State  commitments  to  programs  of  research 
and  protection  for  marine  mammals,  aiKl 
have  urged  that  these  major  Investments  In 
scientific    manpower,    local   knowledge    and 


material  not  be  uiodenulned  by  unne 
federal  pre-emption  of  Jurisdiction. 

Senator  Ted  Btevens  of  Alaska  has  ctuMh 
ploned  States'  jurisdiction  throughout  ths 
sxtenslve  deliberations  of  the  Senate  Bob* 
committee  on  Ocecuis  and  Atma^>her«.  ■Wm* 
Subcommittee,  under  Senator  Ernest  r.  BQl. 
lings'  astute  and  rational  leadership,  has  its. 
veloped  compromise  language  which  reccg. 
nixes  State  jurisdiction  over  State  wMin, 
yet  reserves  to  Federal  authority  final  m 
proval  of  State  regtUatlons  on  the  bash  «( 
their  consistency  with  the  poUcles  and  pv. 
poses  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Aet, 
llie  Senate  Commerce  Committee  reports^ 
this  blU  on  June  15  (8.  2871  as  amended) 
Since  S.  3871  as  amended  appears  to  cflet 
the  best  compromise  achievable  am(Hig  tht 
diverse  interests  concerned,  the  Pacific  Ua. 
rlne  Fisheries  Commission  requests  your  sm>. 
port  of  this  measure.  We  recognize  the  dia. 
cultles  facing  the  Senate  In  developing  strooi 
Federal  management  machinery  which  wflj 
not  needlessly  usurp  and  thus  destroy  ti. 
ready  successful  State  protection  and  maa> 
agement  programs.  An  even  more  dlfBeoit 
task  Is  production  of  a  marine  mammal  bID 
which  wlU  satisfy  public  insistence  upon 
increased  protection  for  these  Interesting 
animals,  yet  at  the  same  time  will  pwmlt 
their  intelligent  stewardship  under  a  ratloosi 
program  of  sclentiflc  management. 

Despite  our  general  support  of  S.  2871,  u 
amended,  we  must  stress  two  continuing  ooe- 
cerns  with  this  legislation.  First,  we  aooept 
the  premise  that  State  management  pio> 
grams  should  be  consistent  with  the  policial 
and  purposes  of  the  Act  as  expressed  in  tlis 
Findings  and  Declaration  of  Policy  in  Sectlco 
2.  Howe\-er,  strict  interpretation  of  the  Ian. 
guage  In  Section  lOfl(aHl)  suggests  thst 
Federal  review  processes  and  special  require- 
ments for  prior  Federal  actions  may  so  dr. 
cumscribe  State  authority  as  to  cripple  th« 
flexibility  necessary  for  operationally  effec- 
tive protection  and  management  progrunt. 
Of  particular  concern,  excepting  the  Mora- 
torium (Section  101)  from  the  provistoni 
of  Section  109  appears  to  place  In  Jeopanly 
major  ongoing  State  fisheries  programs  where 
these  Interface  with  marine  mammal  prob- 
lems. It  would  appear  that  In  any  problem 
Involving  the  moratorium,  prior  piederal  sc- 
tton  would  be  required  In  each  specific  In- 
stance as  prerequisite  for  State  actions. 

If  these  restrictive  interpretations  of  the 
present  language  are  correct,  we  respect- 
fully request  consideration  of  possible  clari- 
fying language,  preferably  In  the  Act  itself. 
and  certainly  In  the  Oommittee  Report, 
which  will  assure  that  the  Act  does  not  un- 
necessarily infringe  upon  State  jurisdiction 
over  marine  resources  within  the  three-mils 
limit  of  State  waters.  It  is  particularly  vltsl 
that  strong  ongoing  scientific  management 
programs  not  be  hamstrtmg  by  complex  Fed- 
eral review  procedures,  or  by  requirements 
for  highly  specific  prior  Federal  action. 

Our  second  major  concern  Is  that  Um 
critically  Important  rationale  of  Section  101 
(a)(3)(A)  must  be  retained  as  an  integral 
component  of  the  Marine  MnrnTnai  Protection 
Act.  This  section  authorises  the  Secretary, 
In  consultation  with  the  Marine  Mammal 
Commission,  to  waive  the  moratorium  when 
justified  by  the  best  scientific  evidence  avail- 
able (consistent  with  the  purposes  end  poli- 
cies of  the  Act) .  This  provision  appears  to  bs 
the  sole  mechanism  whereby  the  Secretary 
and  the  States  can  be  responsive  to  rations! 
ecological  Infomxation  and  Judgment  In  ap- 
plying the  imposed  moratorium.  Should  total 
protectionist  interest  aohleve  removal  or 
serloiis  weakening  of  this  provision  throuf^ 
amendment,  we  see  no  alternative  but  totd 
rejection  of  the  Act  as  unworkable,  irrstlonaL 
and  not  in  the  best  intereat  of  either  tt« 
American  people  or  of  the  animals  the  peo- 
ple seek  to  protect. 

In  summary,   we  believe  that  8.  3871,  ■• 
amended,  merits  your  support  as  the  b«it 
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^i-vable  compromise  toward  effective  pro- 

^  wrrespectfully  request  li«»n>pratlon 
?Wu»«e  ^ich  win  more  unequivocaUy 
i^"Tthe  States  JurlsdicUon  over  ma- 
J*7^iuninal  management  within  State 
SJfL^^artlcularly  we  urge  a  ao-<»™Pf;^ 
STmslstence  upon  retention  of  the  Intent 
iS^^m  SecUon  101(a)  (3)  (A)  that  re- 
•STble  authorities  may  waive  the  mora- 
!5Zm  when  the  best  scientific  evidence 
SSi^,*lnmcates  this  best  serves  th.  In- 
JJIStt  of  the  marine  resources  concerned. 

Tours  sincerely, 

*"^  John  P.  Hakvilli:. 

Executive  Director. 

SoPTHEABTDOt  Alaska  Oill- 

mrrEBS  Association, 
Ketchikan.  Alaska.  May  11. 1972. 
n^  Ms.   HANSsif:    We    gUlnetters.   and 
JS^f  the  trouers  that  we  h»'«  .^fl^*  *°' 
STvwy  much  oppoaed  to  the  blU  on  sea 

""^JJfSSw  that  seals  and  sea  Uons  «e  <»»<^ 
jJoUX  to  the  fishing  Industry.  By  thU,  we 
«^  they  tear  up  our  gear  and  take  otir 
S\nd  on  the  troUera  side,  the  same  prob- 
Sm' exists.  The  troUers  have  to  leave  an  area 
baoanae  sea  llone. 

Wa.  as  Alaskans,  believe  that  we  have  a 
rtrtirto  protect  our  property  and  our  means 
oiuvellhood.  And  being  more  reaUstic.  this 
l»w  would  be  almort  Unpoaslble  or  at  the 
h«t  too  costlv  to  enforce.  The  way  the 
remlatton  is  set  up  now,  they  are  protected 
^  the  exceptioo  the  fishermen  arc  allowed 
to  kill  seals  and  sea  Uons  to  protect  their 
nropertv.  As  stated  before,  the  enforceinent 
rf  Si  law  is  questionable.  Most  of  the  flsh- 
anaen  in  the  state  would  be  arrested. 

FVahlng  Is  a  major  Industry  In  Alaska  and 
competition  with  foreign  countries  tor  flrtJ 
tkng  our  shores  is  bad  enough  without  add- 
lag  more  problems  for  our  Alaskan  flshwmen 
to  contend  with.  What  Is  more  important  a 
llwiUjood  for  fishermen  or  a  bill  preventing 
us  from  protecting  our  property?  We  believe 
it  should  be  the  other  way  around— some 
kind  of  controls  of  seals  and  sea  Uons  because 
they  are  a  menace  to  the  fishing  indiistry. 

We  think  the  people  behind  his  bill  do 
not  know  aU  the  facts  about  aes  mammals 
In  Alaaka,  and  by  trying  to  put  thU  bill 
through  shows  It. 

We  believe  laws  made  In  our  own  legisla- 
ture are  sufficient  to  the  problems  and  well 
being  of  our  state.  It  would  be  as  foolish 
u  say,  our  Congressmen  and  Senators  in 
Washington  DC.  to  try  and  force  a  bill 
ttaraogh  regiilating  and  restricting  farming 
In  Indiana,  something  they  know  Uttle 
about. 

Wt  hope  common  sense  will  prevail  and 
the  senators  and  congressmen  will  not  over- 
react as  they  are  trying  to  do  on  ecology 
problems  etc.  becauee  they  weren't  on  the 
baU  In  the  lower  states  for  years.  Now  they 
an  trying  to  make  all  kinds  of  laws  etc.  and 
Alaaka  wUl  end  up  a  great  big  Wildemese 
Area, 

Labst  Dalton, 

President. 

CoBDOVA  District  J'isHEWia  Vmov, 

Cordova,  Alaska,  May  11,  1972. 
Mr.  Hakold  Z.  HANSXif . 

ZHrecfor.    interTwitionaZ    nsherles    Commis- 

tkm.  Office  of  the  Oovemor,  Pouch  A, 

Juneau,  Alaaka 

Dkab  Habold:   The  CDFU  would  like  you 

to  preaent  this  letter  and  material  at  the 

bearings  to  be   held   on   Senate  Bills   1315 

and    2679    oonoemlng    restrictions    on    the 

taking  of  marine  mamntals. 

This  organization  Is  oppoeed  to  both  of 
the  forementloned  bills  for  a  number  oS 
reasons.  Foremost,  of  course  for  a  flsherlee 
organization,  la  the  fact  that  In  this  area  the 
hair  seal  and  sea  Hon,  two  of  the  marine 
mammals  to  be  protected,  are  predators  of 
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the  salmon  which  la  the  mainstay  of  the 
local  economy.  The  Alaaka  Department  of 
Ftah  and  Game  allows  fishermen  to  imi 
"nuisance"  seal  and  aea  Hon  which  have  be- 
come fouled  in  nets,  etc.  Seala  and  eea  Uona 
eat  thouaands  of  aalmon  a  year.  When  the 
herds  get  too  large,  it  U  a  very  necessary 
measure  to  decrease  the  herds  to  preserve 
the  salmon  fishery.  These  bills  would  upset 
the  normal  ratio  of  the  hair  seal  and  sea  lion 
populations  to  the  salmon  populations.  T^e 
aea  and  sea  lions  would  endanger  the  entire 
commercial  fishery  In  thla  area  and  the  liveli- 
hoods of  hundreds  of  people.  In  previous 
years,  it  was  even  necessary  to  bomb  seals 
to  stabUlze  the  stee  of  the  herds  and  pro- 
tect  the  salmon  industry.  ^nnn 

At  present,  there  are  approximately  60.(K)0 
seal  from  Yakutat  to  the  Barren  Islands. 
Observers  have  seen  huge  rookeries  of  aea 
lion  scattered  over  Prince  William  Sound. 
It  is  hard  to  understand  why  theae  mamnrnls 
should  be  considered  endangered  speclea. 
Obvloualy  what  UtUe  "nuisance"  klUlng  and 
commercial  hunting  has  been  done  has  not 
threatened  them  with  extinction. 

Another  reason  the  CDPO  la  oppoeed  to  this 
federal  rostrlcUon  Is  that  the  State  of  Alaska 
is  already  controlling  seal  and  sea  Uon  hunt- 
ing and  doing  a  good  Job.  We  feel  "«*  o«f 
Btate'a  Game  Department  Is  well  qualified 
to  handle  any  problems  that  might  arise  in 
the  conservation  of  our  marine  mammals. 
Seasons  are  esUbllirtied,  limits  are  set,  and 
permits  and  Ucensea  are  provided  Federal 
intervention  in  thla  naatter  in  thla  atate  Is 

needless.  ,  **.„. 

We  are  also  opposed  to  the  passage  of  theee 
bills  on  the  grounds  that  the  procuring  and 
sale  of  marine  mammal  furs  are  a  part  of  our 
economy.  Many  of  our  fishermen  members 
aupplement  their  Income  by  trapping  snd 
hmiting  in  the  winter.  It  U  a  email  but  vital 
part  of  many  people's  Uvrtlhoods. 

Conservation  In  otir  state,  as  you  know,  » 
a  way  of  life  for  aU  of  ua.  Conaervatlon  of 
the  normal  ecology  of  our  area  la  neoeeaary  to 
the  malntenanoe  of  the  area'a  economy  and 
life  style.  We  need  no  further  restrictions 
to  pieaerve  the  marine  mammala  Involved  In 
thisiaBue.  ^  .     ^ . 

We  reapectfully  requeat  your  help  toward 
the  defeat  of  these  bills,  or  at  least  an  exemp- 
tion for  Alaska. 
Sincerely, 

DiAKN  Smith. 
Executive  Secretary. 

KrrcHiKAN.  Alaska. 

May  10. 1972. 

Hon.  Tkd  Stevxns. 

UJS.  Senate. 

Old  Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.C. 

DsAs  SsNATOB  Stevws:  I  am  a  commercial 
flaherman  and  attempt  to  make  my  llTlng 
at  It.  Seals  and  Sea  Lions  are  one  of  the 
competing  forces  in  the  salmon  fishery. 

Seals  and  sea  Uons  are  Intelligent  enotigh 
to  know  that  a  gQlnet  or  a  troUlng  line  Is 
an  easy  place  to  get  meals.  In  fact,  seals 
and  sea  Uons  have  a  wasteful  habit  (rf  biting 
only  the  sort  underbeUies  of  the  aalmon 
caught  In  a  fisherman's  net.  These  sea  mam- 
mals are  also  very  destruetl-vB  to  a  fisher- 
man's net.  ^   4.     W4« 

Presently,  fishermen  are  allowed  to  kill 
seals  or  sea  Uons  If  they  are  harassing  them. 
Fishermen  do  not  abuse  this  right.  In  fact, 
we  usually  try  to  acare  the  seals  or  sea  Uons 
away.  There  are  plenty  of  fish  tn  the  aea 
besides  the  ones  In  our  nets. 

If  aea  T"»'"Tnaiii  wen  protected  "carte 
blanche",  a  fisherman  would  have  to  sit  HPy 
by  while  the  seala  and  sea  Uons  destroyed 
hU  fishing  gear  and  ate  or  mutilated  his 
catch.  It  Is  very  unreaaonahle  and  unrealistic 
to  expect  a  fisherman  to  calmly  accept  this. 
Blanket  protection  of  sea  mammals  would 
probably  be  unenforceable  with  regard  to 
commercial  fishermen. 


Like  many  fishermen,  I  reoogni»  the  im- 
portanoe  of  ecology  because  rm  physically 
Sow  to  It  whUe  fishing.  Sea  mammals  may 
need  pnjtectlan  in  some  tnstanoes,  but  not 
to  such  an  extent  that  a  fisherman's  Income 
is  severely  Injured.  A  blanket  protection 
policy,  as  now  propoeed.  Is  unrealistic,  un- 
tmforoeable  and  falU  to  consider  the  eco- 
tiomle  impact  on  Alaska's  commerdai 
fishermen. 

Sincerely,  « 

Txnr  OASBiwxm. 

BSLUOA  WHAUt  PSIDATIOW  OK  THK  SOuuIl 

Salmon 
My  name  Is  Philip  Daniel- 1  am  •acretary- 

treasurer  of  the  United  Fishermen  of  Alaaka. 
I  would  like  briefly  to  offer  a  critique  of  the 
available  Information  on  the  predator/prey 
relaUonahlp  of  the  beluga  whale  and  sockeye 
salmon.  In  view  of  pending  federal  leglslaUon 
that  would  preclude  harvest  and  or  control 
of  aU  sea  >"»Tnm>iii  thla  topic  aeeias  perti- 
nent. ^  . 
Unfortunately  there  Is  a  severe  dearth  ot 
information  on  the  subject.  Studies  of  the 
beluga  were  initiated  in  Alaska  In  1954.  The 
moat  striking  information  pertaining  to  the 
topic  was  gained  from  research  carried  out  by 
James  W.  Brooks  In  1954  and  1965  In  Bristol 
Bay.  (1»M  Annual  Report,  Alaska  Depart- 
ment of  Flsherlee) 

Brooka  examined  the  stomach  oontenta  of 
ao  beluga  taken  during  the  annual  out  mi- 
gration of  sockeye  flngerllngs  on  the  Kvichak 
River.  Smolt  consumption  averaged  080  per 
beluga.  He  ftirther  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 160  beluga  entered  the  Kvichak  per 
day  during  the  study.  He  concluded  on  the 
basis  of  his  data  that  3.938376  fingerllngs 
were  consumed  In  the  oourae  of  a  season. 
Brooks  reasoned  further  that  If  five  percent 
of  theae  flsh  had  returned  as  adtilta,  150.000 
addlticnal  flsh  or  more  than  half  of  the  19M 
Kvlohak  eeoapement  wotild  have  returned  as 
adults  had  they  not  fallen  prey  to  beluga  pre- 
datlon. 

Brooks  concludes: 

"Beluga  predatlon  on  young  red  salmon 
migrating  aeaward  In  the  Kvichak  River  is 
believed  to  be  a  serious  mortality  factor  that 
is  costly  to  the  fishery  while  appreciably  re- 
tarding the  reetoratlcHi  of  these  depleted 
salmon  stocks."  ( 1966  Annual  Report  Alaaka 
Department  of  Flsherlee) 

Brooks  conclusion,  albeit  Impressive,  war- 
rants e»Mnlnatlt».  He  used  five  percent  aa 
the  estimated  return  rate  for  outmlgratlng 
flngerilngB.  The  primary  mortality  for  sock- 
eye is  considered  to  take  place  during  the 
Ijeab  water  phase  of  ita  Ufa  cycle.  An  out- 
migrating  flngerllng  has  already  eur- 
vtved  from  one  to  two  years  in  fresh  water 
when  it  enters  the  rlrers  tn  transit  to  the 
aea.  The  point  Is  that  the  survival  potential 
of  the  outmlgrants  may  be  much  hlf^r  than 
that  Indicated. 

BounsefeU  In  his  Investigation  of  KaiTuk 
River  aeckeye   states  that. 

"Kxtenslve  marking  experiments  have 
shown  that  survival  during  their  aojoum  at 
sea.  which  may  vary  from  lees  than  1  to  4 
years,  approaches  20  percent.  Burvlval  is 
higher  tor  the  older  Mid  sUghtty  larger  4 
year  amolts  than  for  the  S  year  Bmrtta." 
(Rounaefell  19S8) 

The  Canadian  flahsrlea  magazine  "Salmon, 
the  Living  Reeouroe"  indlcatee  a  almllar  find- 
ing: 

"CtNistant  danger  Is  the  rule  of  life  for 
salmon.  Attack  by  myriads  o<  enenJee  Is  re- 
lentlees  and  the  death  toU  la  staggering.  Of 
the  8,000  egga  deposited  by  a  sockeye.  about 
100  will  become  fingertlngs  and  travel  to  the 
aea.  Of  theae.  30  percent  will  return  as  adulta 
under  the  beet  conditions  If  ocean  survival 
rates  are  poea".  as  few  as  two  or  three  percent 
wtn  return."  (Salmon,  the  LlTtng  Reeouroe, 

p.  14) 

If.  as  Indicated  by  theee  sources,  the  re- 
tvu-n  rate  Is  poastbly  30  percent  rather  than 
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tlM  flT0  percent  stipulated  by  Brookj.  beluga 
praCUUon  may  play  a  much  more  slgnlflcant 
role  tban  prevloualy  anticipated.  Wben  we 
plu«  the  20  percent  flgiire  Into  BrookA  for- 
mula, the  reaulta  Indicate  that  600.000  adult 
■ockeye  ml^t  have  returned  to  tbe  Kvicbak 
but  for  beluga  predatlon.  Thl«  return  would 
have  been  300  percent  of  the  IBM  escape- 
ment. 

Additional  caution  Is  warranted  In  that 
Brooks  used  rather  gross  means  of  estimating 
the  numbers  of  beluga  present  In  the  river 
par  day.  His  estimates  were  based  on  visual 
counts  and  may  be  in  error,  If  the  error  were 
on  the  conservative  aide,  he  may  have  un- 
denatlmated  the  predatory  effect.  Also 
Brooks  did  nol;  address  himself  to  the  preda- 
tlon role  of  the  beluga  In  salt  water.  If  the 
outmlgratlng  smolt  travel  In  tight  schools 
after  they  enter  salt  water.  It  Is  highly  likely 
that  slgzUflcant  additional  mortality  occurs. 
At  the  very  least,  more  extensive  studies 
should  be  conducted  on  this  sv.bject.  Brooks 
correctly  notes  the  Increased  iJgnlflcance  of 
beluga  predatlon  especially  during  year.i 
when  numbers  of  outmlgrating  sockeye  ani 
small. 

Evaluation  of  leases  of  adult  sockeye  Xm 
beluga  were  leas  significant.  TTslng  eesentlaUy 
the  same  methods  outlined  above  Brooks  esti- 
mated an  annual  loss  of  83.330  9ockF7e  ad\Ut8 
to  beluga  In  the  Kavlchai: 

We  believe  that  the  combined  predatioi. 
of  beluga  on  adult  and  juvenile  sockeye  war- 
rants attention.  There  are,  of  course,  various 
methods  of  contrdUlng  beluga  predatlon. 

The  Alaska  Department  of  Pish  and  Oame 
has  enjoyed  some  success  In  efforts  to 
fngbten  beluga  out  of  rivers  through  the 
use  of  kUler  whale  noises  transmlttted  into 
water.  (Vania  1968)  While  such  a  program 
may  significantly  lessen  the  effect  of  beluga 
as  a  predator,  since  the  sockeye  are  more  vul- 
nerable In  the  rivers;  It  does  not  solve  the 
problem  so  well  as  would  a  combination  of 
programs.  If  the  beluga  whale  population 
were  reduced  within  reasonable  bounds 
through  harvest  while  at  the  same  time 
harassment  techniques  such  as  sounding  de- 
vices were  used  in  the  rivers,  the  combined 
effect  could  be  much  more  successful  than 
either  alternative  used  singularly. 

The  federal  legislation  pertaining  to  aea 
mammals  seems  capable  of  being  eritidsed  in 
light  of  the  above  evidence.  The  UPA  does 
not  wish  to  see  sea  mammals  go  the  way 
of  the  buffalo,  nor  do  we  wish  to  place  our- 
selves or  our  biologist  within  the  restraints 
of  a  general  law  that  falls  to  acknowledge 
proper  logical  quantifiers.  It  is  quite  oorrect 
to  offer  the  proposition  that  some  sea  mam- 
mals need  protection;  it  is  quite  another  mat- 
ter to  argue  that  all  sea  mammals  need  pro- 
tectiOD.  There  simply  is  no  evidence  that 
beluga  are  threatened,  while  there  is  evidence 
that  Indicatee  that  the  beluga  is  a  significant 
sockeye  predator.  If  and  when  it  Is  demon- 
strated that  the  beluga  is  threatened  the  U7A 
will.  I  am  sure,  be  willing  to  Joint  tke  efforts 
of  those  who  wish  to  preserve  the  spedee. 

Currently  the  beluga  enjoys  the  protec- 
tion of  ne^ect.  There  is  the  occasional  har- 
vest of  the  Indian  and  the  Kaklmo  for  sub- 
slatanoe  purpoaes.  If  a  predator  control  pro- 
gram were  lnitlatf«d.  it  could  likely  be  paid 
for  out  of  receipts  for  the  sale  of  the  animal 
for  food.  We  are  Informed  that  beluga  meat 
brings  a  price  comparable  to  that  of  beef  in 
the  northern  vlllagea. 

We  have  addressed  ouraelvea  speoifloally  to 
the  predator/ pcey  relationship  of  beluga  and 
•ockeye.  It  U  likely,  however,  that  sooas  of 
the  points  raised  In  this  paper  pertain  to 
other  sea  mammals  as  well.  We  strongly  sus- 
pect that  knowledge  Is  generally  lacking  on 
the  predator  role  of  seal  and  sea  lion.  Again, 
let  us  say  we  are  not  oppoeed  to  the  protec- 
tion endangered  species;  we  favor  and  strong- 
ly support  such  programs;  but  we  await  the 
evidence  that  this  U.  in  fact,  the  case  with 
beluga. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  In  closing,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
RicoRS  a  letter  I  recently  received  from 
L.  Keith  MlUer,  associate  professor  of 
zoophyslology  at  the  University  of 
Alaska.  This  letter  well  indicates  the 
views  of  many  State  biologists  on  Section 
109. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 
as  follows: 

nxTVEBsrrT  or  Alaska, 
College.  Alaska,  June  30,  1972. 
Senator  Exnkst  F.  Rollings, 
Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAa  SKNAToa  Hollings:  I  understand 
that  you  are  still  soliciting  last  mmute  com- 
ments from  marine  mammal  oglsts  and  peo- 
ple concerned  with  the  future  of  marine 
mammals  with  respect  to  S.  3871. 

I  have  been  actively  engaged  in  research 
on  harbor  seals,  and  more  recently  the  beluga 
whale,  In  northern  waters  and  have  been  in- 
volved In  a  number  of  field  studies  with 
marine  mammals  over  the  past  ten  years. 

The  propoeed  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act,  although  undoubtedly  designed  and  pro- 
moted by  well  meaning  Indlvldtials,  repre- 
sents to  me  a  great  lack  of  vmderstandlng 
concerning  the  overall  status  of  marine  mam- 
mal p>opulatlons  and  their  biology  (Includ- 
Uifi  ecological  relationships) . 

Ti:e  coastal  waters  of  Alaska  and  con- 
tlguou.3  waters  of  the  north  Pacific,  Bering 
Sea  anc  Arctic  Oceans  support,  as  you  well 
know,  »:>me  of  the  world's  largest  popula- 
tions of  marine  mammals.  The  Eskimos  have 
sucoess'ully  utilized  a  number  of  species  of 
hair  seals,  the  walrus,  and  a  few  polar  bears 
and  whales  for  many  centuries  without  ef- 
fecting the  populations  Involved. 

The  over-exploltatlon  of  the  sea  otter,  the 
fur  seal  and  some  of  the  great  whales  In  the 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries 
was  a  deplorable  manifestation  of  greed  and 
ignorance.  However,  the  propoeed  total  mora- 
torium on  the  tise  of  marine  mamTnttU  \s  a 
prime  example  of  emotional  over-reaction 
and  "overkill".  It  is  unnecessary  and  will,  in 
fact,  vmdoubtedly  be  eventually  harmful  to 
the  marine  mammals  themselves  and  also 
to  the  animals  they  feed  upon.  To  use  a 
popular  phrase,  the  complete  moratorium 
oo\ild  drastically  effect  the  ecosystem. 

This  situation  obtains  because  man,  on 
the  one  hand.  Is  taking  larger  and  larger 
quantltlee  of  major  food  sources  of  the  ma- 
rine mammals,  i.e,  salmon,  herring,  etc. 
(where  is  the  badly  needed  international  con- 
trol of  northern  fisheries?),  while.  If  the 
moratorium  goee  into  effect,  he  will  not  be 
controlling  the  seal  populations. 

Certainly  we  need  a  nusratorlum  on  the 
taking  of  many  species  of  great  whalee,  and 
In  fact  this  is  sadly  overdue,  but  to  throw 
aU  of  the  marine  mammals  into  the  same 
bill  and  treat  those  species  that  are  plenti- 
ful with  the  few  that  are  endangered  makes 
no  sense.  We  have  a  number  of  knowledg- 
able.  Intelligent,  concerned  people  in  the  field 
of  marine  wildlife  management  at  both  the 
federal  and  state  levels  who  have  many  life- 
times of  accumulated  experience  In  the  man- 
agement of  the  marine  mammal  resource, 
and  In  the  past  decade  these  people  have 
done  an  excellent  Job. 

The  sea  otter  has  made  a  terrific  c»meback 
in  Alaskan  waters,  to  the  point  where  some 
areas  might  already  be  oonaldered  overpc^u- 
lated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  available 
food  supply.  The  polar  bear,  especially  with 
recently  Increased  efforts  to  cut  dovm  on  Il- 
legal hunting  and  the  (probably  unneces- 
sary) elimination  of  the  airplane  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  hunt,  is  doing  fine.  Our  seal  and 
walrus  populations  are  all  exoelleni,  al- 
though international  regulation  of  take 
should  be  Instigated  where  not  present. 

Why  the  need  to  eliminate  all  management 


(which  obviously  must  Involve  oontroQK 
ba&tlBg)  of  this  ren«tMbie  nacmntj  A  U 
ysar  moratorlinn  is  so  kng  that  most  of  ^ 
people  currently  InvolTed  In  stels  m—^^g 
mammal  managamsiit  will  either  be  <imA  m 
retired  by  the  tlms  the  monttonuat  s^l 
In  fact  many  wlU  soddsnly  find  ttktlr  |«a 
of  accumulated  wisdom  In  marine  ma^Mt 
management  suddenly  useless  If  the  mctait. 
rtum  bsosmes  a  reaUty. 

There  la  no  need  to  remove  the  coastal  n^ 
ilns  mammals,  notably  the  sea  otter,  tm 
seal,  sea  lions,  harbor  seal.  etc.  fian  tti 
sphere  of  state  management  where  these  tf^ 
clee  have  been  very  well  cared  for.  Just  tlM 
opipoelte  is  true — where  they  can  be  used  si 
a  valuable  resource,  whether  it  be  for  fur  or 
meat,  this  moTiaged  utUlaatlon  plays  a  Tal». 
able  rcrfe  In  maintaining  these  ^lectcs  tt 
proper  levels,  so  that  th«y  do  not  beoooas  t 
danger  to  themselves  or  to  the  »ntt«^i|  t^ 
prey  upon.  Let  us  keep  the  marine  -iimmah 
In  balanced  perspecUvs  ntUlBlng,  tkrosfk 
proper  management,  those  spedee  whkb  ■• 
abundant,  and  protecting  those  qtectes  t^ 
have  become  truly  endangered  due  to  ioek  cf 
management,  but  only  until  they  have  sgiA 
increased  their  numbers  to  the  point  wtMn 
they  require  control. 

I  urge  that  S.  3871  not  be  psssed  ta  tti 
preeent  form  and  that  a  substitute  bU  bt 
propoeed  that  will  allow  state  managnunt 
of  coastal  species  and  national  or  Interns* 
tlonal  management  of  all  species. 
Sincerely, 

L.    KxrrB    Mrrf^ 

Associate  Profestor  of  Zoophftioloff- 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Presldwit,  I  have 
opposed  sections  of  this  bill  which  do  not 
grant  complete  exemptions  to  Alada 
Natives  and  which  override  State  lavs 
within  State  jurisdictions.  It  is  most  im- 
portant that  State  fish  and  game  laws 
govern  fish  and  game  resoiirces  within 
State  jurisdiction  unless  the  Federal 
Government  makes  an  afflrmative  find- 
ing on  a  rational  basis  that  a  particular 
species  is  endangered. 

Mr.  President,  I  opposed  this  bill  pri- 
marily because  of  two  porticms  of  it. 

In  the  first  instance.  It  deals  with  the 
Alaskan  Native  people  who  are  the  pri- 
mary beneficiaries  of  the  present  system 
that  does  permit  the  hanestlng  of  ocean 
mammals  in  our  State. 

As  to  those  Natives,  I  should  state 
that  they  seek  a  complete  ezemptku 
from  the  act.  The  act  does  have  a  quali- 
fied exemption  which  has  been  worked 
out  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGS  I ,  and  we  are  grateful  to  him  for 
his  consideration  in  that  regard. 

The  second  provision  I  opposed  is  sec- 
tion 109  which  deals  with  the  area  <rf 
State  law  and  the  protection  of  State  law 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States.  This 
deals  primarily  with  the  same  subject 
that  was  covered  by  S.  1232.  a  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  last  Cohgress  by  a  number 
of  distinguished  Senators,  and  was 
passed  by  the  Senate.  Basically,  this  pro- 
posal Is  that  the  States  must  have  the 
right  to  regulate  and  manage  the  fish 
and  wildlife  resources  within  their  bor- 
ders. That  means  to  us  out  to  the  3-inile 
limit,  not  just  to  the  shores  of  the  lani 
I  have  sm  amendment  to  offer  in  that  re- 
gard which  would  eliminate  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  with  regard  to  State  lava, 
if  it  is  adopted. 

Basically.  I  think  the  Senate  should 
keep  in  mind  that  with  regard  to  this 
bill  we  are  primarily  dealing  with  the 
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a*.ta  of  Ala^A.  There  are  ocean  mam- 
22  S  other  portions  of  the  Dnit^ 
Sis.  off  our  shores.  *«*  Alaska  has  M 
Z^t  of  the  outer  Contliiental  Shrtf 

^Jr^ntied  States.  I  would  venture  to 
ir*S.t  at  least  70  percent  of  the  oc^ 
!JmS»ls  that  are  covered  by  this  Wll 
««wltWn  the  waters  off  our  State. 
"IjJISjos  have  a  strong  history  of  con- 
.tmtion  of  our  ocean  mammals.  It  Is  a 
Sd^.  contrary  to  the  articles  we 
IUm  read  and  the  television  programs 
TtjTseexu  Alaska  does  ^tldUb;^ 
Mis  Alaska  has  a  very  fine  Department 
rfjih  and  Game.  To  refresh  the  mem- 
art  of  those  who  were  here  at  the  time 
Saka  received  statehood.  Congress  pro- 
Sded  that  the  State  of  Alaska  could  not 
J^  jurisdiction  over  its  fish  and  wUd- 
Hfa  rMOUiTses  until  the  Secretary  of  the 
Sterior  had  certified  that  the  State  had 
-UbUshed  such  a  department  and  was 
capable  of  managing  these  resources. 

That  certification  was  made  In  19«0. 
and  since  that  time  we  have  restored  our 
-imon  runs  and  we  have  restored  the 
otter  to  the  American  scene.  That  species 
of  animal  is  now  restored  in  Alaska  wa- 
ters to  the  extent  that  we  are  now  ex- 
porting otters  to  other  portions  of  the 
country.  We  have  a  very  fine  manage- 
nient  program,  based  upon  scientific 
wlnclples,  conducted  by  men  who  have 
spent  their  lifetimes  in  the  study  of  the 
identlflc  haWtat  and  the  scientific  as- 
pects of  ocean  mammals. 

I  feel  that  In  the  consideration  of  this 
Mil  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
ocean  mammaLs  are  Just  part  of  the 
ocean  ecosystem.  We  now  have  in  the 
North  Pacific  the  largest  fishery  in  the 
world  Last  year,  for  example,  foreign 
flBhermen  took  a  billion  pounds  of  one 
species  of  fish  alone  out  of  our  waters. 

This  bill,  If  amended  as  suggested  by 
sane  of  our  Members,  would  completely 
itop  any  scientific  attempts  at  the  man- 
agement of  ocean  mammals  Is  coo- 
oemed,  at  a  time  when  the  fisheries  re- 
sources  are  being  reduced,  and.  to  some 
extent,  depleted.  We  want  a  total  man- 
agement of  the  marine  ecosystem  on  a 
scientific  basis.  That  is  the  principle  for 
which  we  will  argue  here  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  unless  my  colleague  or  the 
Soiator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harms) 
would  like  to  make  a  statement  at  this 

time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  this  bill,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, despite  some  attractive  features 
and  the  diligent  effort  by  the  committee 
which  went  into  its  development,  is  fa- 
tally deficient  In  several  respects. 

I  think  It  is  fatally  deficient  in  that  It 
allows  the  Continued  Incidental  killing 
of  dolphins  even  after  the  Initial  3-year 
transition  period.  It  is  fatally  deficient  In 
that  it  does  not  provide  for  a  firm,  5- 
year  moratorium  on  the  killing  of  other 
ocean  mammals.  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment, cosponsored  by  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators, In  regard  to  porpoises  or  dolphins. 

I  will  Join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  JCTsey  (Mr.  Whliaks)   who 


will  offer  an  amendment  to  OHrect  the 
deficiency  In  regard  to  a  firm.  5-year 
mcHratortum  on  other  ocean  mammals. 

The  bill  is  also  totally  deficient  In  that 
It  pitivldes  for  the  continuatian  of  uab- 
g\^\i^iifwn  of  a  private  company,  the 
Pouke  Pur  Co.,  of  South  CaroUna.  for 
the  killing  of  seals  In  the  Prlbllof  Islands, 
a  killing  that  ought  to  be  stopped. 

Finally,  the  bill  Is  fataUy  deficient.  I 
brieve.  In  that  it  provides  for  adminis- 
tration by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
rather  than  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terlor.  An  amendment  will  be  offered 
principally  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ha«i)  In  regard  to 
that. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we  may 
further  Improve  this  bill  and  protect 
these  great  ocean  mammals,  and  this 
will  be  the  aim  of  my  efforts  here  and 
the  efforts  of  other  Senators  In  offering 
amendments. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  Republican  member  on  our  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  few  brief  observations  concern- 
ing the  bill,  8.  2871— the  proposed  Ma- 
rine T^ftrnmai  Protection  Act  of  1972. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  this  bill 
is  being  managed  by  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Benatcv  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLUKOs)  who  is  tiie  chairman  of 
our  Subcommittee  cai  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere; and  on  this  side  of  the  aide  by 
the  distingi]lsbed  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  St»vmc8)  ,  who  Is  the  senior  Repub- 
lican member  of  that  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS)  and  the  able  Senator  frran  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stxviws)  have  put  In  long  and  ar- 
duous hours  In  developing  the  legislative 
product,  8. 2«71,  now  before  this  body  for 
its   consideration,   "nieir   subcommittee 
conducted  very  extensive  hearings  on  S. 
2871.  and  similar  legl^itive  proposals, 
including   the   House-passed   bill,   HJl. 
10420.  Not  only  did  they  conduct  several 
days  of  hearings  here  ta  Washtogton. 
D.C,  but  at  the  expense  of  much  time 
and  effort  this  subcommittee  held  hear- 
ings In  Nome  and  Bethel,  Alaska,  In  order 
to  ascertata  first  hand  the  probable  Im- 
pact of  this  legislation  on  those  of  our 
dtiaens  who  have  perhaps  the  most  im- 
mediate and  vital  toterest  ta  any  such 
legislative  measure,  the  Alaskan  Natives. 
I,  therefore,  would  like,  Mr.  President, 
to  publicly  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Caroltaa  (Mr.  Hot- 
uwos)  and  the  able  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)    for  their  diligence  and 
their  dedication  to  brlngtog  S.  2871  be- 
fore this  body  for  its  consideration. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  fact  there  are  many  both  wlthta 
and  without  tbla  Chamber  who  are  not 
wholly  satisfied  with  tills  bQl,  8.  2871.  As 
a  matter  of  faet,  I,  mys^.  filed  supide- 
mental  vlewB  to  the  coonnlttee  report— 
(No.  93-««>— •eoompanytog  this  bill  to 
which  I  todieated  that  I  shared  the  oco- 
oeni  of  my  ctdleagoe  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stsvbib)  that  the  bm  does  not  te  Jus- 
tice to  the  State  fish  and  wUdllfe  agen- 
cies which  wfll  be  called  upon  to  carry 
out  tike  bulk  of  protoettan  and  manage- 
ment activities.  Pertiape.  Mr.  President, 
the  dissatisfaction  registered  by  an  <rf 
the  vartooB  parties  on  this  controvto- 


■lal  inrl  yes.  even  at  times,  emotional  ■ 
iHue.  is  simply  evidence  of  the  merlli  of 
the  f<»^^  legislative  product  now  befora 
the  Senate. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  President,  tta« 
ooDtroveriy  •nrrouodlng  this  legiaUtlan 
became  so  bitter  at  one  potot  that  ttta 
dlfltingnlabed  senior  BepuhUcan  meoaber 
of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  AfCaln 
CoDuntttee.  Jom  P.  BaTum.  cbaracter- 
laed  It  as  betaig  "smothered  by  a  type  d 
gutter-enlplng  Journalism."  prompting 
him  to  Insert  to  the  CowoaaaenwAL 
Rbcobs  under  date  of  June  7  certato 
materials  to  an  attempt  to  restore  some 
dBgree  of  ratloDallty  to  Its  oonslderatlon. 
I.  too,  would  hope.  Mr.  President,  that 
rational  consideration  not  emotionaTtan 
will  be  afforded  the  consideration  of  8. 
2871.  ^    ^     . 

Mr  President,  the  heart  of  the  issue 
at  hand  is  well  stated  to  the  f  oUowtog 
manner  to  the  eoDunittee  report: 

■nxe  basie  lasos  bates*  tb*  OonualttM  was 
wbatber  to  baa  ootdgh*  the  kflltag  at  aay 

marina    »rf"""*^    UlUkr  tl»S   JUllSdlCtionO* 

the  trmtsd  8ta««,  or  wbsttsr  the  gpyssa; 
mant  abeald  oonttaM  to  allow  aapsmasfl 
and  restrlctad  taking  oT  osrtatn  mamwiala  no 
doubt,  a  ifenu  ss^aAt  at  pidMle  vyanitm 
in  tha  XJnltad  etaSw  awpows  ttM  latflMM- 
nmtm  ji^ngtttMr  Qf  f**^^"*  mawmala  Bos  a 
strong  body  of  evidence  was  preaented  to 
the  ooDunittaa  that  total  and  oomplats  pro- 
tection without  idsntmc  management  la  not 
noonTttT  the  bast  aasww  to  "^^^^Jl^ 
probUBM  of  martna  ma— laU.  TM  eemmO' 
tee  \at  dtUrm*its*  «U<  tM»  bmt  mmtmtr  to 
qusttknu  on  tha  tonmnttinm  of  meriM 
nutmn%al»  mutt  k«  th*  tppUeatiom  oftelm^- 
tU^e  prinetpUa  «U  kaoMtad^  atpantalt  fj 
each  sjMcias  of  marlMe  mmmmaU."  (ftnpbaM 
supplied.)    (Senate  Report  No.  W-SW,  paga 


8.) 

Mr.  President,  aloig  the  same  line  of 
thought  I  would  like  to  note  the  follow- 
ing from  a  letter  of  August  4,  1971.  from 
Lee  M.  Talbot,  senior  scientist  on  the 
Council  on  Environmental  QuaUty  to  the 
President  of  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute: 

As  an  eeologlat.  I  am  partlcnlarly  con- 
oemad  over  the  principle  of  substituting 
protaetUm  for  aotentlflc  management.  Soten- 
^a<<  managament  of  a  species  may  require 
protection  at  some  time  as  one  of  its  meth- 
ods, but  it  also  must  rely  on  various  othec 
types  of  actlods. 

Again,  Dr.  Q.  Carieton  Ray.  program 
director  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Coun- 
cil, which  directs  the  U.S.  International 
Biological  Pra«ram8'  Marine  Mammal 
Program  through  financial  supp<Ml  from 
the  NaUcmal  Science  Foundation,  made 
the  following  observation  conc«iilng 
those  who  would  urge  a  total  moratorium 
on  the  taking  (rf  marine  mammals; 

A  total  moratorium  on  the  take  of  all 
marln*  ir  *"""*'■  cannot  serve  such  a  dlvarae 
Kxoup  aquaUy.  It  baoomes  a  meanlngleea  gea- 
tur«  for  those  aliaady  protect*!  *oa.,ooa- 
vereely,  a  threat  to  developmant  of  mt"*- 
n^t1»n^i  oooperatton  for  species  which  might 
be  protected  on  the  fur  seal  model.  It  abro- 
gates the  responslbOlty  of  thoee  who  know 
the  field  of  wUdllfe  management  beet.  In  oai 
judgment,  ruch  an  action  is  atmpllstlc  and 
negative,  only  stating  what  we  wlU  not  do 
and  natfectlng  to  cooalder  what  we  miist  do 
In  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  to  coiKJluslon  I  would 
simply  urge  my  colleagues  to  the  Senate 
to  be  mtodful  of  the  danger  Inherent  to 
substituting  protection  or  a  total  mora- 
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torlum  for  the  more  rational  approach 
through  scientific  management  of  spe- 
cies as  they  may  require  protection. 
Otherwise,  I  deeply  and  sincerely  fear, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  may  be  throwing 
the  proverbial  baby  out  with  the  bath 

water. 

I.  therefore,  respectfully  commend  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  the  bill,  S.  2871. 
as  reported  by  our  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  urge  its  favorable  considera- 
tion. ^  ,_. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.  I  do  not  expect  to  use 
It  all.  I  want  to  open  with  brief  intro- 
ductory remarks.  There  is  no  question 
that  we  need  some  control  of  marine 
mammals  Ir.  this  country  and  through- 
out the  world.  We  must  husband  our 
reaources  so  that  they  can  be  useful  to 
us  for  a  long  time.  Unfortunately,  there 
has  been  an  injustice  which  has  oc- 
curred. It  seems  that  many  times  when 
we  want  to  change  the  water,  we  wind 
up  throwing  out  the  btiby.  That  Is  what 
has  occurred  as  a  result  of  our  lack  of 
knowledge  in  this  area.  I  am  happy  to 
see  that  money  Is  being  authorized  to 
study  this  problem  so  that  we  can  ac- 
quire some  knowledge  with  respect  to 
sea  mammals. 

However,  some  of  the  actions  which 
have  occurred  and  their  impact  on 
Alaska  can  or  could  be  disastrous. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  here. 
who  certainly  are  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems as  they  affect  their  own  States, 
would  listen  with  an  open  ear  to  the 
problems  as  they  affect  Alaska.  It  Is  not 
the  Intent  of  anyone  to  place  mammals 
above  human  beings  but  this  could  actu- 
ally be  the  fact  of  what  would  result 
with  legislation  entered  into  with  the 
beet  of  Intentions,  where  the  Impact 
would  be  deleterious  to  the  people  them- 
selves. We  can  always  come  back  with 
the  knowle<lge  acquired  from  the  studies 
made  and  legislate  precisely  tuid  more 
Intelligently. 

I  oppose  aspects  of  this  bill  because  I 
believe  we  are  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  We  must  equip  ourselves  so 
that  we  can  legislate  more  precisely  and 
Intelligently  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  have  used 
just  about  2  minutes  and  I  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time  so  that  I  may 
address  myself  more  pointedly  to  specific 
amendments  that  will  be  coming  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
manager  of  the  bill  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Hawsiii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  rhould  Like  to  know  if 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska  permit 
the  killing  of  baby  seals.  I  have  seen  pic- 
tures In  Life  magazine  and  documentaries 
on  television. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  No.  That  Is  not  per- 
mitted under  the  laws  of  Alaska.  What 
the  Senator  was  seeing  is  the  harp  or 
hair  seal  being  taken  by  Canadians  and 
Norwegians  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr.  Stkvewsi 
can  answer  that  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  Ls  correct. 
The  killing  of  seals  on  the  Prlbilof  Is- 
lands is  governed  by  international  treaty. 
Those   seals   have   been   harvested   for 


years  in  compliance  with  that  treaty. 
They  are  3-year-old  males.  We  do  not 
kill  females.  We  do  not  kill  baby  seals. 
The  young  males  are  killed  when  they 
return  to  the  islands.  This  maintains  the 
balance.  Almost  all  scientists  today  say 
that  the  fur  seal  herd  is  in  good  shape- 
in  very  Rood  condition 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  May  I  ask  my  colleague 
from  Alaska,  does  he  have  any  new  fig- 
ures on  thaf  At  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  herd  was  around  100,000  and  today 
I  believe  the  herd  is  over  1.250.000.  So 
that  the  management  of  this  resource 
has  been  very  productive  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  seal  herd. 

Mr.  INOUYE  Am  I  correct,  then,  that 
the  impression  given  by  these  pictures 
was  false  regarding  the  baby  seals?  Ttiey 
were  not  being  killed  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Exactly  right,  "niose 
were  the  harp  or  htilr  seals.  To  remove 
any  doubt  of  the  controversy.  In  this  bill. 
8.  2871,  on  page  34.  we  have  a  prohibit- 
ing section  which  absolutely  bans  the 
taking  of  any  seal  which  is  pregnant 
near  term  at  the  time  of  taking,  or  less 
than  8  months  old.  whichever  occurs 
later. 

Those  pictures  refer  to  the  harp  or 
hair  seal.  We  had  quite  a  flurry  of  ob- 
jections received  from  businesses  In  New 
York  regarding  the  total  ban  and  em- 
bargo on  that,  that  it  would  put  them 
out  of  business.  I  do  not  want  to  mlsleftd 
anyone.  This  is  a  complete  prohibition 
against  the  killing  of  baby  seals. 

I  have  seen  the  pictures  in  Life  maga- 
zine and  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  another  qirestion? 
Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  yield 
Mr.  INOUYE.  I  have  seen  pictures  in 
magazines.  In  fact.  I  have  viewed  a  docu- 
mentary where  men  m  aircraft  were 
shown  kiUing  polar  bears.  Do  the  laws 
of  Alaska  permit  tlie  killing  of  polar 
bears  from  airplanes? 

Mr.  HOLLTNOfi.  No.  sir.  The  laws  of 
Alaska  prohibit  that.  There  has  been  a 
prohibition  for  some  time.  It  came  out 
during  the  hearing  record  on  that  par- 
tictilar  movie.  I  think  I  have  seen  that 
movie.  It  was  staged.  NBC  made  it  ap- 
pear that  a  routine  tagging  operation, 
wherein  the  female  bear  was  drugged, 
actually  was  a  shooting.  It  was  com- 
pletely staged.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
can  give  you  his  view. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  It  is  against  the  law. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Is  the  Senator  trying  to 
advise  the  Senate,  then,  that  that  docu- 
mentary was  a  fraud? 

Mr.  HOLLINQS.  Yes,  on  that  partic- 
ular scene. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
support  for  a  series  of  amendments  to  be 
offered  to  the  Marine  Mammal  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1972.  3.  2871.  I  am  convinced 
that  only  by  strengthening  certain  key 
provisions  in  the  bill  can  we  effectively 
protect  our  marine  mammals,  many  of 
which  are  in  danger  of  being  extin- 
guished as  creatures  of  the  earth.  Be- 
cause I  feel  that  the  committee  bill  can — 
in  the  interests  of  all  concerned — be 
strengthened,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  five 
printed  amendments.  I  understand  that 
there  is  serious  disagreement  over  several 
of  these  amendments  and  that  others  are 
in  the  process  of  being  modified  in  crder 


to  eliminate  the  oppositicn  to  them.  Ui 
Interest  is  now.  as  it  has  been,  in  sip^ 
porting  reasonable  strasgtbening  anmi^ 
ments.  and  I  hope  that  wherever  powUe, 
agreements  can  be  reached  that  «w 
satisfy  opponents  without  compromlaiBg 
on  the  overall  purpose  of  the  bill:  lb 
protect  marine  mammals. 

For  too  long  we  have  exploited  the 
creatures  of  the  sea  as  though  they  were 
an  unlimited  resource.  We  have  exploitad 
them  crueUy  and  relentlessly.  I  haic 
been  dismayed  over  the  annual  harntM- 
ment  of  the  fur  seals,  and  the  brutaUtr 
of  the  procedures  used  in  the  hunti  h 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  PrlUU 
Islands.  White-coated  harp  seal  puim  a* 
little  as  3  weeks  old  are  brutally  clubM 
to  death  for  their  soft,  supple  skins,  b 
1970.  It  Is  estimated  that  245.000  of  tlie 
300,000  harp  sea-  pups  bom  in  the  Law- 
rentian  Island  were  slaughtered.  Hov 
long  can  this  practice  continue  before  the 
harp  seal  joins  the  ranks  of  those  im. 
placeable  wildlife  species  in  danger  of 
extinction?  And  the  United  States  is  one 
of  the  major  importers  of  harp  seal  skint. 

Three  species  of  dolphins  are  ncv 
threatened  with  extinctim,  largely  be- 
cause of  methods  used  by  fishermen  of 
the  yellowfln  tuna.  Dolphiiis  swim  with 
the  tuna  because  of  the  close  bi<dogleal 
afBnity  between  the  species.  Only  the 
dolphins,  being  air-breathing  mammala, 
of  necessity  swim  closer  to  the  surface. 
This  is  a  great  help  to  the  tima  fisher- 
men and  has  been  responsible  for  signtfl- 
cantly  increasing  their  harvest.  When  a 
tuna  vessel  sights  a  school  of  dolphins. 
It  will  follow  them  closely  in  orda  to 
ascertain  whether  a  school  of  tuna  h 
swimming  with  them.  If  so,  the  nets  an 
spread  and  the  harvest  begins.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  dolphins  are  often  taken  In- 
advertently in  the  nets  along  with  tfae 
tuna,  where  they  are  trapped  and 
drowned.  It  is  estimated  that  250,000 
dolphins  are  thus  killed  each  year  by 
UjB.  fishermen. 

In  addition,  most  species  of  whales, 
the  polar  bear,  and  the  manatee  are  also 
close  to  extinction.  Mr.  President,  no 
advanced  technology  can  ever  replace  an 
extinct  species.  These  unique,  intdligcnt, 
highUy-evolved  mammals  fonn  an  Im- 
portant link  in  the  chain  of  life,  the 
intricacies  of  which  we  are  only  begin- 
ning to  understand  and  appreciate. 

The  survival  of  man  hlrnself  may  ulti- 
mately depend  on  the  survival  of  a  di- 
versity of  flora  and  fauna.  Realizing  the 
multiplicity  of  ways  in  which  specisa 
are  interconnected  with  other  life  formi 
in  the  ecosystem  leads  to  the  cwicluslon 
that  we  may  be  risking  a  great  deal  If  we 
permit  a  single  species  to  disappear.  Each 
species,  in  the  words  of  one  scientist,  to 
an  "irreplaceable  genetic  reservoir."  K 
we  fail  to  maintain  our  fish  and  wUdBfe 
as  viable  life  forms,  then  we  will  close 
the  door  on  the  possibility  of  restorlBi 
the  natiural  and  complex  ecosystem! 
which  future  knowledge  may  dictate  u 
essential  for  htiman  survival. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  npn- 
sents  what  may  well  be  the  last  chance 
for  adequate  protection  of  our  marine 
mammals;  a  last  chance  to  legally  halt 
the  slaughter,  suffering,  and  eventual  ex- 
tinction of  these  marvelous  creatures  ol 
the  sea.  When  we  wait  for  a  species  to 
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80  ctepleted  as  to  qualify  it  for 
^jj^'^Ddangered  ilst  before  we  take  legis- 
tatto*  action  to  protect  it,  it  is  rimply 
|M  late  Ibe  marine  mammal  popula- 
tion Is.  by  and  large.  rspMly  drrrfimtng. 
flK  tjM*  to  afford  Eat>tectitm  is  now.  We 
i^iMt  act  unselfishly  and  with  foresight; 
after  all.  marine  mammals  are  held  in 
tnst  by  all  peoples  of  the  world.  Pro- 
tection of  them  benefits  all  of  mankind 
and  assures  the  retention  of  a  vital  link 
in  the  total  world  ecosystem. 

As  a  Senator  from  the  greatest  tuna- 
flshiog  State  in  the  Union,  I  would  like 
to  comment  briefly  on  some  misunder- 
jttndings  that  have  arisen  with  respect 
to  certain  of  the  amendments  being  of- 
foed  today.  And  I  want  to  establish  for 
the  record.  Mr.  President,  that  neither 
this  legislation  nor  the  amendments  be- 
ing ottered  are  intended  to  in  any  way 
harass  the  domestic  tuna  fishing  in- 
dustry. The  tuna  fishing  industry  is  to 
be  commended  for  the  vital  part  it  has 
beei  playing  and  is  continuing  to  play 
in  developing  new  techniques  of  harvest- 
inf  tuna — techniques  that  will  dramati- 
oaUy  reduce  the  "incidental  kUl"  of  dol- 
pbins.  One  such  device  is  the  'medina" 
eaeape  hatch  which  can  reduce  mortahty 
to  around  10  percent.  It  is  expected  that 
farther  research  and  development  wiU 
lead  to  new  techniques  to  reduce  the 
mortality  level  even  fiuiiier.  I  am  glad 
tbat  S.  2871  provides  Government  fund- 
ing and  assistance  for  this  further  re- 
search and  development.  It  is  cmly  fair 
that  the  Government  do  everything-  pos- 
able  to  assist  the  tima  industry  in  com- 
plying with  the  requirements  of  S.  2871. 

One  of  the  amendments  which  I  co- 
ipocsored  with  Soiators  Woxiams  and 
Haikis  would  increase  the  penalty  pro- 
Tislon  to  include  vessel  seizure  as  weU 
as  forfeiture  of  the  cargo.  I  have  re- 
ceived numeroos  calls  and  telegrams  pro- 
tflEtlng  this  amendment  on  the  grounds 
that  no  bank  will  finance  the  construe - 
tkn  of  new  tuna  boats — ^wfaich  cost  some- 
Tbere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2  million 
per  boat — when  the  boat  may  at  aixy  time 
be  seized  for  alleged  violation  of  this  pro- 
posed new  law.  This  is  a  complete  mis- 
understanding. The  amendment  and  the 
legislative  history  of  tMs  bUl  makes  it 
absolutely  clear  that  a  vessel  will  be  for- 
feited only  in  the  event  of  a  conviction. 
Until  that  time,  title  remains  with  the 
owner. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
amendment  providing  for  vessel  forfeit- 
ure, whiefa  I  am  cosponsoring,  does  not, 
ia  any  way,  mandate  that  the  v^sel 
shall  be  seized  even  when  a  convieticxi 
l>  seached.  The  amendment  merely 
raises  the  penalties  for  violation  of  the 
act— penalties  which  would  be  Imposed 
by  a  judge  based,  presumatdy,  on  the 
individual  case.  Surely,  a  Judge  would 
not  suggest  vessel  forf elttire  for  a  first 
offense,  and  certainly  not  for  a  tuna 
fisherman  who  has  Inadvertently  taken 
too  many  dolphins  in  a  tuna  net. 

The  way  I  read  this  amendment  when 
I  decided  to  cosponsor  it,  was  that  it 
provided  a  stricter  penalty  tor  Ttolatlons 
of  the  act  wbich  coold  deter  certain 
semilegitlmate  operators  from  contlnu- 
iDg  to  take  marine  mammate  for  profit. 
Seen  in  this  way,  I  am  conytnced  that 


such  an  amcndnoent  wlU  not  be  harmful 
to  the  domestic  tuna  industry. 

I  would  alao  Uke  to  point  out  that  the 
so-called  reward  provision  included  in 
one  ai  these  amextdiacnta  baa  been  mod- 
ified to  makm  it  dear  that  the  reward  will 
be  granted  only  for  information  which 
leads  to  a  canvictlon.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant ciarlflcatloix  and  should  help  to  eaae 
the  fears  of  the  tuna  Industry  that  th^ 
might  have  been  subject  to  constant 
harassment  by  individuals  seeking  the 
reward.  That  kind  of  harassment  is  ccwa- 
pletely  at  odds  with  the  intent  of  this 
bill— which  is  protecting  ocean  mam- 
mals. 

As  an  example  of  the  great  need  for 
the  adoption  of  these  amendments  and 
congressional  enaction  of  strong  ocean 
mtyrnmAi  protective  legislation,  let  us 
ccxisider  the  plight  of  the  whales. 

The  decade  of  the  ld70'8  may  see  the 
end  of  the  world's  whales  and  with  it 
the  industry  which  brought  them  to  the 
brink  of  extinction.  There  is  no  mystery 
associated  with  the  whale's  demise :  man 
is  solely  and  totally  responsible. 

Our  conquest  of  whales  probably  be- 
gan with  the  bone  and  horn  weapons  of 
Stone  Age  savages.  An  Eskimo  whale 
hunting  settlement  has  been  dated  back 
to  the  second  century  AJD.  European 
records  begin  with  whaling  enterprises 
in  Norway  and  Flanders  during  the  ninth 
century.  At  its  height,  the  whaling  in- 
dustry annually  slaughtered  tens  of 
thousands  of  these  largest  of  all  ani- 
mals. 

As  the  whales  most  susceptible  to  cap- 
ture by  tile  older  techniques  declined, 
newer  methods  such  as  the  harpoon  g\m 
and  tht  steam  wiialing  ship  made  easier 
prey  of  the  larger  and  faster  whales.  To- 
day's helicopters,  sonar  devices,  and  fac- 
tory ships  have  perfected  the  deadly  ef- 
ficiency of  the  whaler  <a  the  19'Ws.  So 
it  is  tliat  man's  technology  has  brou^t 
him  to  the  zenith  of  whale-hunting  per- 
fection, only  to  find  that  the  world  has 
nm  out  of  wiuJes.  We  are  about  to  close 
another  sad  chapter  of  man's  continu- 
ing folly  of  treating  a  limited  resource 
as  if  it  were  unlimited. 

The  last  decade  tells  the  story.  In  the 
Antarctic  summer  of  195^-50,  20  fac- 
tory ships  and  235  catcher  ships  took 
15,300  blue  whale  units.  Ten  years  later 
in  the  summer  of  1968-69.  there  were 
but  six  factory  ships  with  85  catchers 
taking  2.460  blue  whale  units.  Where 
once  all  the  seafaring  nations  of  the 
world  pursued  the  whale  on  the  high 
seas,  today  only  Japan  and  the  Soviet 
Union  still  maintain  the  12  remain- 
ing factory  ships,  each  nation  with  three 
in  the  Antarctic  and  tixree  in  the  North 
Pacific.  Norway  has  one  combined 
catcher-factory  vessel. 

The  various  right  whales,  once  the 
prize  of  whaling  enterprises,  have  been 
cconmerclaUy  extinct  for  decades.  In 
more  recent  years  the  blue  whale,  the 
largest  animal  our  world  has  ever  pro- 
duced, and  the  humpback  whale  have 
been  practically  exterminated.  The  Pa- 
cific grey  whale,  which  annuaJly  migrates 
along  the  shores  of  Caltfomia.  has  In  re- 
cent years  rallied  in  its  fight  fcH-  sur- 
vival, but  only  because  It  Is  now  pro- 
tected. 


Today  tb£  whaling  n'^^'""*'  who  are 
members  «r  supporters  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commiaskn  on  Whaling  have  atOr- 
erally  acreed  to  take  only  three  whalca 
conmercially.  Two  are  baleens,  the  f!n 
and  the  sei,  and  on  both  the  I.C.W.  has 
promulgated  annual  quotas.  The  other 
whale  *«*<"g  taken  today  Is  Use  sperm 
whale,  and  on  it  there  is  no  present  quota. 

Dr.  J.  L.  McHugh.  the  UB.  Coramis- 
aioner  on  the  International  Comnluion 
on  WhaUnc  in  1070  estimated  the  pop- 
ulation of  fin  wbales  at  100,000,  ad 
whales  at  116.0M  and  sperm  whales  at 
500,00t.  If  other  estimates  differ,  it  Is 
because  of  the  exotic  mathematics  of 
cetacean  dcmograpiiy.  Various  formulae 
liave  been  developed  using  such  factors 
as  estimated  natural  mortality,  estimated 
rates  of  reprodnctian.  relattonsh^  of 
catch  to  unit  of  effort,  number  of  sight- 
ings, and  the  ratio  of  maLes  to  femalca. 

Another  compiicafcioai  is  that  the  tradi- 
tional method  of  determining  a  whale's 
age  has  recently  been  found  to  be  in 
error.  A  baleen  whale's  ace  is  determined 
by  the  layers  of  wax  in  bis  ears.  It  has 
been  assumed  that  two  lajrera  were  laid 
down  in  the  whale's  earplug  each  year. 
Thus  the  whale's  age  could  be  deter- 
mined by  counting  the  earplug  lamina- 
tion and  dividing  bar  two. 

A  program  of  wluiie  tagging  during  the 
last  decade  led  whale  demographers  to 
questkm  the  two  lamination  per  year 
rule.  Discrepancies  appeared  between  the 
number  of  laminations  and  the  penod  of 
years  between  marking  and  recovery.  In 
1967  a  new  study  Indicated  that  one 
lamination,  not  two,  was  laid  down  each 
year. 

Thus,  a  whale  was  approximately  twice 
as  old  as  scientists  had  previously  ad- 
vised us. 

Consequently,  all  of  the  previously 
collated  data  about  baleen  whaJe  popula- 
tion dynamics  is  In  the  process  of  re- 
analysis. 

The  end  result  of  these  complex  mathe- 
matics is  the  sustainable  yield,  in  other 
words,  the  number  of  whales  which  can 
be  killed  "safely, "  without  endangering 
the  total  whale  population. 

But  all  the  formulae  and  all  the  inten- 
sive theorizing  Iiave  not  saved  the 
whales. 

Whalers  now  hunt  only  the  fin.  the  sei, 
and  the  sperm,  not  because  it  is  "safe" 
lor  the  whales,  but  because  they  are  all 
that  is  Left.  To  continue  present  methods 
of  whaling  among  these  three  remain- 
ing species  is  surely  to  doom  them,  no 
matter  how  scientifically  sophisticated 
ase  the  estimates  of  sustainable  yield. 

Marine  mammal  survival  is  a  difficult 
probl«n.  We  know  too  little  about  marine 
mammals  and  marine  mammal  ecology. 
We  know  too  litfie  about  the  oceans'  total 
ecosystem.  We  know  too  little  about  the 
effects  our  poUufeion  of  air  and  water  will 
have  on  Vbe  ocean  and  on  aU  its  Uvlng 
dpinlzens  We  need  to  know  more  and  to 
be  doing  more. 

In  November  of  1B70,  larmet  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hickel  stated: 

It  1»  tb«  clew  intcat  of  tb*  Kiid«n«u«t 
SpaciM  Coaurvatlon  Act,  wtildx  Mok  •Sect 
June  3.  1970,  tbat  we  prevent  conditions 
that  lead  to  extinction. 

Speajdng  directly  to  the  problem  of 

whales.  Secretary  Hickel  went  on  to  saj" : 
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It  U  alao  elew  that  tf  tht  prannt  mte  of 
oonxMrelAl  explatt»tlon  eontlnuM  un- 
ck«ek«l.  th«M  UiTM  ^MclM  |tbe  fin.  ael  and 
Umiii  I  wiu  become  aa  ran  aa  th»  ochei  five. 
W*  ara  not  going  to  wait  until  »U  bbeaa 
apMlas  eir«  on  tha  brink  of  extinction  before 
«a  take  positive  action. 

Secretary  Hlekel  then  announced  a 
ban  on  tbe  Importeaon  of  products  from 
tbeM  whales. 

I  am  firmly  conylnced,  Mr.  President. 
tliat  it  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  take  posi- 
tive action.  We  mutt  protect  our  ocean 
mammals  by  strengthenlnc  certain  key 
provlslotas  of  the  UU  before  ua  today.  It 
Is  aaly  by  doing  so  that  we  may  prevent 
conditions  leading  to  the  extinction  of 
these  unique  animal  species. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
times  when  an  Individual  organization 
and  person  can  make  a  difference.  The 
Reason  the  Senate  Is  discussing  this  bill 
today  Is  that  a  small  number  of  people 
understood  what  we  were  doing  to  our 
national  environment  and  set  about  to 
educate  the  Nation. 

Foremost  among  these  organizations 
was  the  Committee  for  Humane  Legis- 
lation. Alice  Harrlngtcn  and  Milton  M. 
Kaofmann  for  many  months  have  been 
extremely  effective  in  convincing  a  large 
number  of  congreeslaQal  ofSces  that  this 
was  a  piece  of  leglalatkxi  which  deserved 
their  attention.  I  would  lllce.  therefore,  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  their  solid,  impressive 
work  over  the  past  months. 

Tax-exempt  organizations  which  have 
not  lobbied  for  stronger  leglalatl(xi  but 
which  have  expressed  public  support  for 
the  strengthening  amoidments  which  a 
number  of  Senators  are  introducing  to- 
day include: 

Friends  of  Animals; 

Sierra  Club; 

Fund  for  Animals ; 

National  Audubon  Society: 

Humane  Society  of  the  United  States: 
and 

Wwld  Federation  for  the  Protection 
of  Animals. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  the  time  to- 
day to  express  my  appreciation  for  their 
expressions  of  support.  These  organiza- 
tions have  helped  to  alert  the  country  to 
the  consequences  of  man's  foolish  actions 
against  his  own  environment. 

Mr.  TXJNNEY.  Mr.  President,  legisla- 
tion to  protect  marine  mammal.s  is  both 
bfuily  needed  and  long  overdue.  I  concur 
wtth  the  Qndlngs  and  intent  of  the  legis- 
lation before  us  and  will  enthusiastlcallj- 
vote  for  S.  2871.  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act  of  1972. 

ITtiquestionahly,  legislation  is  needed 
to  protect  marine  mammals.  Man  has  for 
years  exploited  these  anlmaJ.s  in  his  quest 
for  food,  for  pelts,  and  for  sport.  But 
we  have  at  last  reallaed  that,  in  order 
for  man  to  survive,  he  must  be  willing  to 
modify  his  behavior  to  accommodate 
other  spedes  of  life  which  are  vital  to 
a  smooth  continuity  of  the  life  cycle  of 
his  envlroiimeat.  The  ocean  mammals 
are  no  exception  to  this  basic  principle 
at  maintaining  an  ecological  equilibrium 
and  since  we  have  not  voluntarily  pro- 
tected them,  we  must  now  legislate  that 
protection. 

It  has  already  been  established  that 


porpoises,  dolphins,  and  whales  have 
highly  developed  and  Intricate  nervous 
systems.  In  some  cases  their  brains  are 
more  complex  than  humans.  The  sonar 
capability  of  the  dolphin  is  considered 
by  scientists  to  be  more  sophisticated 
than  the  Navy's  most  SMlvanced  systems. 
The  point  that  needs  to  be  made  here, 
however.  Is  that  more  research  Is  needed 
in  the  fields  of  zoology,  physiology,  medi- 
cine, public  health,  and  ecology,  in  order 
to  better  understand  the  importance  of 
these  ocean  mammals  The  alternative  is 
a  dangerous  ignorance  which  can  lead 
only  to  fm-ther  senseless  destruction. 

There  is  also  a  need  for  comprehen- 
sive studies  of  the  effectiveness  of  our 
TTnunmai  "manEigement "  policies.  Years 
of  Ill-considered  and  poorly -coordinated 
policy  actions  have  had  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  marine  mammal  popula- 
tion: I  am  pleased  that  this  legislation 
addresses  this  important  question 
squarely. 

There  Is  an  equal  need  to  exert  strict 
control  over  the  marginal  "roadside  dis- 
play shows"  which  exploit  the  creatures 
they  purport  to  exhibit.  The  type  of 
cruelty  and  carelessness  which  the  Com- 
mittee has  documented  is  inexcusable, 
and  the  restrictions  placed  on  these 
kinds  of  operations  are  both  overdue  and 
welcome.  Although  a  number  of  very 
reputable  and  humane  oceanarla.  In- 
cluding Sea-World  and  Marineland  of 
the  Pacific  In  California,  have  expressed 
reservatlcms  regarding  some  language  In 
the  bill,  I  am  assured  by  the  committee 
staff  that  these  difficulties  are  being  re- 
solved. On  the  basis  of  the  excellent  rec- 
ords of  these  institutions  in  the  care  and 
handling  of  their  animals,  I  anticipate 
little  difficulty  arising  as  a  result  of  this 
bill.  Clarification  of  the  term  "class"  as 
defined  In  the  bill,  along  with  elabora- 
tion on  the  permit  procedure  and  Judi- 
cial review  system  In  the  conference  re- 
port smd  by  the  Secretary  will  presuma- 
bly lay  to  rest  some  of  the  fears  that  have 
been  articulated  by  representatives  of 
these  organizations. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  outlined,  and 
because  I  consider  this  legislation  to  be 
a  landmark  in  Congressional  recognition 
of  Its  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  con- 
servation, I  will  vote  for  passage  of  8. 
2871,  although.  I  would  now  like  to  ad- 
dress myself  separately  to  the  amend- 
ments which  have  been  offered. 

My  staff  and  I  have  studied  and  con- 
sidered the  important  amendments  to 
this  bill  for  some  weeks.  Obviously,  the 
goal  to  which  we  are  all  committed,  and 
which  these  aimendments  seek  to  guar- 
antee. Is  preservation  of  all  ocean  mam- 
mals currently  threatened  by  man, 
which  Is  to  say,  aU  ocean  mammals.  We 
have  been  in  contact  with  literally  doz- 
ens of  individuals  and  organizations  con- 
cerned with  this  legislation,  including 
representatives  of  environmental  groups, 
commercial  fishing  companies,  labor 
unions,  and  oceanaria.  From  the  mass  of 
data  which  has  been  collected  I  have  at- 
tempted to  determine  the  most  effective 
and  equitable  course  to  achieve  the  goal 
of  the  legislation  as  Introduced.  After 
long  hours  of  conferences  and  thought 
on  this  Issue,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu.- 


slon  that  the  Intent  and  mtirtiions  aC 
the  committee  version  at  the  bill  can  lit 
slgnlflcantly  strengthened  by  '^"jttn 
several  of  tha  exceUsnt  amnTnlmHili 
which  have  been  suhmttted  t^  tha  Son* 
tor  from  Oklahnma  (Mr.  Hsua),  tin 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wn* 
LiAMB) ,  my  senior  Senator  from  (^allfor. 
nla  (Mr  Cranston),  and  other  dlstto* 
gulshed  colleagues. 

Amendment  1276,  which  will  pirobJbtt 
importation  of  fish  products  which  haw 
been  caught  in  such  a  way  as  to  klQ 
ocean  mammals.  Is  a  reasonable  pravi* 
sion  since  it  is  designed  to  protect  ttis 
domestic  fishing  Industry  from  unfair 
foreign  competition  which  might  othO' 
wise  result  from  passage  of  this  strict 
bill.  At  the  same  time,  the  amanrfrrMBt 
sets  a  goal  of  "approaching  zero  mortality 
and  serious  injury"  to  marine  mRmmaii 
as  the  result  of  commercial  fishing  opo^ 
atlons  as  the  national  policy  In  this  n- 
gard. 

There  is  an  obvious  and  pressing  ostd 
for  an  effective  penalty  to  deal  with  vlo« 
lators  of  the  act;  if  the  goal  of  the  legls* 
lation  is  ever  to  be  realized,  to\igh  Fed' 
eral  enforcement  provisions  will  be  m- 
sentlal.  The  so-called  cargo  forfeiture 
provision  in  the  committee  version  of 
the  bill  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  eqnl> 
table  means  of  guaranteeing  this,  Ttu 
penalty  is  commensurate  with  the  at- 
f  enses  itenlzed  in  the  bill  and  at  the  same 
time  provides  a  strong  stimulus  to  the 
commercial  fishing  Industry  to  contliua 
their  research  In  the  field  of  mamm^ 
safety  and  escm^e.  This  provision  should 
keep  strong  pressture  on  the  industry  to 
continue  its  efforts  to  develop  technology 
which  will  allow  safer  fishing,  conslstaot 
with  the  goals  of  the  legislation.  Tbit 
formula  seems  to  me  to  be  tough  enough 
to  guarantee  the  goals,  but  fair  and  eqat' 
table  in  Ught  of  limitations  on  exlsttiv 
technology.  If,  In  the  future,  Industry  ef- 
forts to  comply  prove  unsatlsfactoiy. 
stronger  sanctions  might  then  be  appro- 
priate. At  present,  however,  I  support 
the  committee  version  of  the  bill  with 
respect  to  penalties,  and  oppose  amend- 
ment 1277. 

Amendment  1278  provides  an  absolute 
ban  on  the  taking  of  the  American  por- 
tion of  the  Pribilof  seals  allocated  under 
the  International  Convention  on  the 
Conservation  of  North  Pacific  Pur  Seal*. 
In  light  of  testimony  gathered  by  the 
committee  and  reports  that  have  received 
great  public  notoriety  in  recent  month*, 
I  feel  that  this  is  an  appropriate  and  bo- 
mane  measure;  I  will  support  thk 
amendment. 

Amendment  1302  is  necessary  to  Insure 
sane  administrative  management  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  I  believe  it  is  logi- 
cal that  the  policy  decisions  with  regard 
to  ocean  mammal  population  maoage- 
mrait  should  be  made  by  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Interior,  to  whom  the  Nation  bu 
traditionally  entrusted  the  protection  ot 
Its  wildlife,  and  I  will  support  thl« 
amendment. 

AMENDMKMT    NO.    1276 

Mr.  HARRIS,  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  1276  now  at  the 
desk  and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
a^»9ndmeat.wiU,be  stated, 
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Tba  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  road 
>ha  amendment. 

"T^HARRIB.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
ui^imous  consent  that  further  reading 
TthTamendmait  be  dispensed  with. 

■as  PREsmiNa  officer,  without 
objection,  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
SS  will  be  dispensed  with;  «ici.  wxth- 
rohJectlon.  it  will  be  printed  in  the 

BacoRO. 
Tta  text  of   the  amendmoit   is   as 

(oUows: 

on  page  39,  line  ifl,  Immadlately  after  the 
oK\sA.  add  tha  foUowlng;  "In  any  event  the 
SoUl«ntal  km  or  Incidental  aerloua  Injury  ol 
natfuie  mammals  permitted  In  ttie  course 
of  oommerelal  flahmg  operaUoiM  ahaU  be  re- 
dnoMl  to  inslgnlfloant  levela  approaching  a 
aMo  mortality  and  aertoua  mjnry  rate.  The 
aaoretary  shaU  request  the  OotnmlttM  of 
SetentUlc  Advlooslaa  on  Marina  Mam  mala  to 
MMie  for  publlo  dlaaamlnMion  detailed 
eattmates  of  the  numbers  of  m&mmala  killed 
or  Mrtously  Injured  under  existing  oommer- 
(t»X  flBhing  technology  and  under  the  tech- 
oology  which  ahail  be  required  subeequent 
to  wK*'  twenty-four-oalendar-montii  period. 
TtM  Seoratary  shall  ban  the  importaUon  at 
ouaunareial  flA  or  products  from  flah  which 
bave  been  caiigbt  with  oonunerciAl  fishing 
Mtfmology  which  reauita  in  the  inddantal 
till  or  incidental  serious  injury  at  ocean 
mf»nm>iii  in  exceas  of  TTnitBd  States  stand - 
inU  The  Secretary  shall  insist  on  reasonable 
proof  from  the  goTemznent  at  any  nation 
ftMlrirg  to  export  fish  or  flsb  products  to 
the  United  EKaitea  of  the  eSeota  on  ooean 
nymtTHLiB  of  the  ooTamensiai  flahtng  technol- 
ogy in  use  for  produota  exported  by  suoh 
nation  to  tha  United  States.". 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Presldoit,  this 
amendment  has  to  do  with  the  killing  of 
porpoises.  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
in  addition  to  myself  the  amendment  Is 
oosponsored  by  Senators  Williamb,  Cab>. 
Pbct,  STXvxirsoN,  CsAirsTON,  STAnrois, 
Tift,  Church,  Nxlsok,  Pill,  McIhtyhx, 
EbBicorF,  Bayh,  and  Huohes. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
an  editorial  which  was  published  this 
veiy  morning  in  the  New  York  Times  en- 
titied  "Dolphin  Slaughter."  It  brings  to 
the  attrition  of  the  Senate  very  strongly 
the  terrible  nature  of  the  unnecessary 
slaughter  going  on  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dolphins  which  are  annu- 
ally entrapped  by  tuna  fishnets  and 
drowned. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  editorial  printed  in  the 
Recoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  TUnes.  July  26.  1973) 

DOLPHn*     SLAUUH'ILH 

Tlie  Senate  is  expected  to  begin  considera- 
tion today  of  a  marine  mammal  protection 
blU  which  falls  far  short  of  what  is  required 
If  dolphins  and  other  ocean  mammals  are 
to  receive  the  timely  help  they  urgently  need. 
As  reported  from  the  Senate  Coromerce  Com- 
mittee, the  bill  Is  weaker  than  the  already 
unsatisfactory  bill  passed  by  the  Hoxise. 

The  House  approv«d  a  five-year  mora- 
torium on  the  commercial  killing  of  marine 
"'"""'*'«  by  United  States  clthsens  and  on 
the  import  of  marine  mamm&l  products,  thus 
reducing  the  economic  incentive  for  other 
oountrlee  to  kill  theee  animals.  Although  the 
House  bill  contained  some  exemptions  from 
this  moratorliui,  the  Senate  version  goea 
emt  further  In  permitting  exceptions.  Far 
too  much  dtBcretlon  la  granted  to  the  Com- 


maic*  and  Tn^^^"**  Oepartmants  to  Issue  per- 
mits and  waive  rastilctima. 

Itie  huge  neta  used  by  the  tuna  fishing 
Industry  annually  entrap  tens  of  thou«mds 
of  H^iphin.  Instead  of  bzlngmg  this 
■ifcughtiw  grwlually  to  an  end,  the  bUl  ex- 
plicitly pwmlta  the  oomtlnued  killing  of  "ma- 
rine TTfr""*'*  taken  incidental  to  the  ooiuve 
of  oommarolal  fl»^*"e  (iterations. " 

A  bipartisan  bloc  of  eight  Senators  has 
prepared  five  amendments  which  would 
strengthen  the  bill  in  important  ways.  Sen- 
ator Hart  of  Michigan  also  m»tt  to  concen- 
trate all  authority  \inder  the  bill  in  the  more 
oooaervatian-mlndsd  Intorlor  Department 
rather  than  leaving  much  of  the  power  wltl» 
the  Commerce  Department.  The  passage  of 
theee  amendments  Is  essential  If  the  Marine 
Mmnmai  Protection  Act  Is  to  be  worthy  of 
Its 


Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  Jacques 
Cousteau  has  stated  that,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  his  life-long  study  of  marine  life, 
marine  life  has  declined  perhaps  40  per- 
cent because  of  pxdlution  and  other  man- 
caused  activities. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  the 
dolphin  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
creatures  in  the  sea.  There  is  no  com- 
mercial use  for  dolphins.  But  they  are 
killed  because,  oddly  enough,  they  are 
helpful  to  tuna  fishermen. 

It  used  to  be  that  tuna  were  caught  by 
long  lines  and  then  Jerked  out  of  the 
depths  of  the  ocean.  Then  In  the  late 
fifties  the  American  tuna  Industry  de- 
veloped what  Is  called  a  piurse  seine  net 
Mr.  President,  the  fishermen  look  for 
schools  of  dolphins  because  where  the 
dolphins  are  found,  tima  are  also  oftei 
found.  Then,  with  fast  boats,  they  en- 
circle the  dolphins  with  the  purse  seine 
net;  dolphins  are  rapidly  carried  into  the 
ring  of  the  net.  There  they  become  f  list- 
ened, dive  to  the  bottom,  become  en- 
tangled In  the  net.  and  drown. 

Not  only  Is  that  a  strange  way  to  repay 
dolphins  for  leading  tuna  fishermen  to 
the  tuna,  but  that  kind  of  continued 
slaughter  of  these  wondrarful  sea  mam- 
mals In  the  long  run  will  prove  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  tuna  Industry. 

What  the  bill  does  Is  to  say  that  for 
2  years  we  can  pretty  much  go  along 
the  way  we  are  and  then  during  that 
time  we  win  be  doing  research,  trying  to 
see  if  we  cazmot  come  up  with  better 
ways  of  catching  tuna  without  this  ter- 
rible winng  of  the  dolphins. 
This  is  not  a  satisfactory  response. 
Bfr.  President,  what  amendment  1278 
would  do  Is  to  add  a  provision  on  page  29 
at  the  end  of  line  19.  It  would  say  In  ef- 
fect that  at  the  end  of  the  2-year  grace 
period  allowed  hi  the  present  bill,  it  Is 
our  purpose  and  the  official  policy  of  the 
(3ovemment,   as   expressed  In  this  bill 
If  the  amendment  Is  agreed  to,  that  in 
any  event  the  Incidental  killing  and  the 
incidental  serious  Injury  of  marine  mam- 
mals permitted  through  commercial  fWi- 
Ing  operations  shall  be  reduced  to  an  in- 
significant level  approaching  zero  mor- 
tality and  serious  Injury. 
That  iB  the  goal  and  the  purpose. 
1ST.  HQLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  tWak  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  and  I  both  have 
the  same  purpose  in  mind.  I  am  sure 
that  our  staffs  have  discussed  the  matter. 
In  tha  Senator's  amendment  No.  134S. 
he  states  that  "It  shall  be  the  immediate 


goftl"  and  I  thought  that  was  language 
that  would  make  It  jiractleal  azid  reai- 
istlb  in  stating  both  the  puxpoee  aod  the 
goal  of  ttie  Senator  and  tiie  committee^ 
purpose  and  goal.  Whether  or  not  It  can 
be  done  is  another  question. 

m  ^a/MMing  with  the  Senator  and  his 
staff  amendment  No.  1276,  we  were  con- 
cemed  about  the  purpose.  One  amend- 
ment said  that  in  2  years  the  take  must 
be  reduced  to  Inolgnlflcant  levels  ap- 
proaching sero  mortality.  The  committee 
was  not  willing  to  accept  that.  However, 
I  appreciate  the  goal  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  we  think 
that  is  what  we  are  saying  In  any  event 
in  the  pending  amendment.  I  think 
amendment  No.  1276  Is  already  flexible 
enough  when  it  says  "approacliing  a  zero 
mortality  and  serious  injury  rate." 

In  any  event,  there  Is  a  2-year  period 
there  and  If  the  technology  Is  not  de- 
veloped In  that  period  to  reach  zero 
mortality,  then  the  Secretary  is  not 
going  to  be  able  to  carry  It  out.  And 
Congress  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  con- 
tinue Its  oversight  over  this  matter. 

I  would  hope  that  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  might  be  able  to 
accept  the  language  in  the  pending 
amendment,  because  I  believe  it  provldei 
the  kind  of  flexibility  which  he  desires. 
Mr.  HOLLINCaa.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator's  amendment  No.  134S  Is  word 
for  word  with  his  amendment  No.  1278 
save  an  exception  where  the  Senator 
states  what  he  has  said  on  the  floor.  He 
says  that  in  the  amendment.  He  says  In 
amendment  No.  1345.  "In  any  event  it 
shall  be  the  immediate  goaL"  However, 
the  Senator's  goal  and  our  goal  are  the 
same.  However,  the  lawyers  tell  us  as  to 
whether  it  can  be  obtained  or  not,  that 
in  the  Commerce  and  Interior  Depart- 
ments that  would  be  a  total  ban. 

I  think  we  have  the  same  Intent.  I 
would  be  almost  prepared  to  accept  the 
Senator's  amendment  No.  1345.  He  says 
that  both  amendments  have  the  same 
purpose. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  re- 
assured by  what  the  Senator  has  said — 
particularly  because  the  Senator  has 
stated — as  manager  of  the  bill — that  this 
wHl  now  be  a  part  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  would  be  the  Senator's 
interpretatlcQ.  as  I  take  it,  that  if  we 
said  that  it  Is  our  immediate  goal  to  do 
so,  that  it  would  be  binding  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  CTommeroe  to  use  every  effort 
he  oould  for  the  development  of  the  tech- 
nology and  also  by  enforcement  power 
and  so  forth  so  as  to  move  us  as  rapid- 
ly as  poe^ble  toward  approaching  a  sero 
mortality  rate  and  serious  Injury  rate. 

Mr.  HOT.T.TNOS.  Mr.  Preatdect,  that  is 
exactly  the  int«it.  We  differ  with  the  New 
York  Times  editorial.  We  think  the  Sen- 
ate bill  Is  far  superior.  We  tie  and  bind 
him  as  to  how  he  can  do  li.  With  regard 
to  the  Marine  Mammai  Commlslan,  we 
provicle  that  he  must  have  oocaultailon 
with  a  snlentiflr  board,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  all  the  rest. 

We  had  hearings  with  the  public  In- 
foimed  and  everything  eise.  And  if  we 
knew  how  to  legislate  it  so  that  there 
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would  be  no  taking  of  porpoises,  we  would 
ltg<»i^^^  it.  But  we  know  that  the  por- 
polMs  axe  out  In  the  South  Pacific  off  the 
South  American  coa«t  where  the  yellow 
fln  tuna  la  caught  and  where  75  percent 
of  the  tuna  Ib  caught  by  the  American 

fleet. 

If  we  put  the  total  in.  they  would  go 
in  there  and  all  the  good  work  and  every- 
thing done  by  the  Inter-Amertcan  Tuna 
Flailing  Asaoclatlon  would  go  down  the 
drain.  These  fellows  take  the  flsh  and  the 
vessels,  make  sure  of  that.  There  is  no 
other  way  of  enforcing  this.  We  have 
real  stringent  enforcement  measures.  We 
did  not  want  to  give  the  Secretary  too 
much  elbow  room.  We  want  to  make  sure 
that  he  is  conservation  minded.  We  know 
that  one  minute  he  might  be  doing  this 
and  the  next  minute  he  might  be  col- 
lecting funds  for  the  campaign  for  Presi- 
dent. We  want  to  tie  him  down. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  want  to  end  his  cam- 
paign funding  activities  too.  However,  I 
do  not  think  we  can  make  that  germane 
to  the  bill.  The  balance  of  the  amend- 
ment is  equally  important,  if  the  Senator 
can  accept  it  and  I  take  it  he  can.  First 
of  all.  there  Is  a  requirement  in  the 
amendment  calling  for  detailed  estimates 
to  be  prepared  on  the  numbers  of  dol- 
phins taken  with  existing  and  new  tech- 
nology. The  Secretary  woxild  prepare 
these  for  public  dissemination. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  are  not  as 
well  Informed  on  this  as  we  ought  to  be. 
at  least  not  with  respect  to  the  killings 
or  injuries. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we 
would  be  prepared  to  accept  the  Sena- 
tor s  language  on  that. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate that.  Second,  with  regard  to  the 
ban  on  the  importation  of  Ashing  prod- 
ucts which  do  not  meet  our  standards,  we 
ought  not  to  allow  fisheries  or  fishermen 
of  other  countries  to  take  advantage  of 
their  weather  restrictions  in  this  regard. 
I  believe  this  is  a  very  important  part 
of  this  amendment,  if  the  Secretary  can 
say  to  other  countries  that  if  they  do  not 
abide  at  least  by  our  standards,  we  will 
not  allow  them  to  bring  these  products 
into  our  country.  And  they  will  have  to 
show  affirmatively  that  they  are  abiding 
by  standards  that  are  at  least  as  strict 
as  ours. 

Can  the  Senator  accept  that  portion 
of  the  amendment  as  well? 

Mr.  H0LLIN06.  We  can  accept  that 
portion  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  pending  amendment  be  withdrawn 
and  that  in  its  place  there  be  substituted 
Amendment  No.  1345,  which  is  in  line 
with  the  colloquy  Just  had. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  'Mr. 
HtrMPHRET).  The  Soiator  has  the  right 
to  make  that  request.  The  clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 
On  p«g«  29,  line  19,  ImmMllately  after  the 
period,  add  the  foUowlng:  "In  any  event  It 
shall  be  the  Immediate  ga«l  that  the  In- 
cldant*!  km  or  InoWent*!  aertoua  ln]tU7  of 
marine  mazmnalB  pennlttad  In  the  coxirae  of 
commerciai  nahlng  opar»tlona  gotd  shall  be 
reduced  to  inalgnlfloaat  levels  approaching 
a  aero  mortaUty  and  aarlo\u  injury  rat*.  T^e 
Secret«ry  shall  request  the  Committee  on 
Sdentlflc  AdvlAorles  on  Marine  Mammals  to 
prepare    for    public    dissemination    detailed 


estimates  of  the  numbers  of  mammals  killed 
or  seriously  injured  under  existing  commer- 
cial nsbtng  technology  and  under  the  tech- 
nology which  shall  be  required  subsequent  to 
such  twenty-four-calendar-month  period. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  ban  the 
Importation  of  commercial  flsh  or  products 
from  flsh  which  have  been  caught  with  com- 
mercial Ashing  technology  which  re«ult»  In 
the  Incidental  kUl  or  incidental  serious  In- 
Jury  of  ocean  nuunmals  In  excess  of  United 
States  standards.  The  Secretary  shall  Uwtot 
on  reasonable  proof  from  the  government  of 
any  nation  desiring  to  export  flsh  or  flsh 
products  to  the  Unlt«<l  States  of  the  effects 
on  ocean  mammals  of  the  commercial  fishing 
technology  Ln  nae  for  products  expo'-»'«d  by 
such  nation  to  the  United  States.". 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  for 
his  statements  and  for  his  willingness  to 
accept  the  amendment  not  only  in  Its 
letter  but  also  in  its  spirit  as  has  been 
confirmed  here  on  the  floor  today. 

Mr  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
manager  of  the  bill  amd  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  ^Mr. 
Stkvensj  .  who  has  worked  diligently  with 
this  particular  provision — and  I  imder- 
stand  that  the  overall  objection  comes 
from  Alaska  and  we  have  tried  to  guide 
this  thing  along  and  make  it  a  realistic 
provision — we  are  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  are  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
bark  the  remamder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  1345  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
i  Putting  the  question.] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
somber  reflection  of  the  estranged  soul 
of  man  that  it  is  necessary  for  this  Gov- 
ernment to  enact  a  law  protiibiting  the 
cruel,  unwarranted  slaughter  of  any  of 
God's  creatures.  Yet,  we  approach  that 
duty  today  because  we  see  that  citizens 
o;  this  Nation  continue  to  condone,  and 
oven  encourage,  the  mass  destruction  of 
ocean  mammals.  In  its  most  blatant 
form,  this  conscious  act  of  extermination 
continues  because  certain  entrepreneurs 
know  that  there  is  money  to  be  made  in 
the  selling  of  seal  skins  to  persons  who 
enjoy  wearing  expensive  ornamental  ac- 
coutrements. To  supply  this  mercantile 
market,  as  many  as  2.500  seals  may  be 
clubbed  and  skmned  in  a  single  day's 
outing  on  the  northern  Pacific  Pribiloff 
Islands.  At  the  same  time  the  delicate 
ecological  balance  among  the  species 
has  been  seriously  impaired.  The  harbor 
seal  population  has  declined  by  four- 
fifths  of  its  number,  the  blue  whale  by 
one-htmdredth  of  its  number,  and  the 
polar  bear  is  almost  extinct. 

The  brutality  that  is  currently  per- 
petrated against  the  mammals  of  the 
ocean  is  a  rank  violation  of  the  coven- 
ant of  preservation  which  exists  between 
man  and  his  surrounding  world,  his  total 
environment.  We  have  lately  redis- 
covered that  covenant  because  It  has  be- 
come apparent  that,  through  our  care- 


less abrogation  of  this  law  of  nature,  m 
liave  allowed  our  land,  our  water,  mi 
our  air  to  be  poisoned.  It  is  quite  pes. 
slble  that  had  we  been  more  aware  of 
this  natural  re^TonslblUty  in  the  past,  wt 
would  not  be  so  endangered  at  present  by 
pervasive  pollution. 

That  covenant  and  natural  reapco- 
sibillty,  however,  exists  fundamentally 
upon  a  moral  basis,  and  it  extends  to  •! 
things  and  all  living  creatures.  We  stap 
beyond  our  natmral  bounds  if  we  kill  for 
any  other  reason  than  to  protect  our- 
selves and  to  provide  our  surtenance. 

This  bill  presents  a  challenge  to  all  o( 
us  to  preserve  an  essential  part  of  our 
environment,  a  segment  of  the  aolioai 
kingdom  that  is  steadily  disappearing.! 
urge  Senators  to  act  promptly  and  favor- 
ably in  support  of  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blQii 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  1274. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  amendment  No.  1274. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  a<k 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withwtf 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  tbe 
amendment    will    be    printed    in    the 

REOOU). 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  29,  beginning  with  line  20,  strike 
out  all  through  line  23  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  (A)(1)  On  the  date  of  expiration  or 
the  flve-calendar-year  period  foUowlng  the 
effective  date  at  this  Act,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  subsequent  twenty-four-calendar- 
month  period  following  such  date  of  explrs- 
tlon.  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected, on  the  basts  of  the  beet  scientific  evi- 
dence available  and  pubUc  recommendatlom 
from  the  Marine  Mammal  Commission,  and 
having  due  regard  to  the  dls-". 

On  page  30,  line  1,  Immediately  after  "de- 
termine" insert  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"subject  to  the  provisions  of  subptongr^A 
(11)  of  this  paragraph.". 

On  page  30,  between  lines  21  and  22.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(11)  Bach  determination  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (1)  of  this  para- 
graph to  waive  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion shaU  be  published  in  the  Federal  Beg- 
ister  and  transmitted  to  the  Congress.  Sucli 
determination  shall  become  effective  upon 
the  expiration  of  a  period  of  ninety  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Congre« 
foUowlng  the  date  of  such  publication  and 
transmittal,  unlese  during  such  period  tlwt 
Is  passed  by  either  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  resolution  stating  in 
substance  that  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  does  not 
approve  such  waiver,  in  which  cast  such 
waiver  shaU  be  considered  void  and  of  no 
effeot.  For  the  purposes  of  thU  subparagraph. 
In  the  computation  of  the  ninety-day  period, 
there  shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which 
either  the  Senate  or  House  of  RepresentatlTee 
Is  not  In  session  because  of  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  or  an 
adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die.". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  haw 
called  up  amendment  No.  1274  on  behiU 
of  myself  and  Senators  Church,  Nelsc*. 
MclNTYRE.  RiBicorF,  Bayh  and  Hughb, 
as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
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*l^,  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  myself  10  min- 

"^  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
jir  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 

cav  at  the  outset  how  deeply  appreclaUve 
I  am  to  the  distinguished  floor  manager 
of  the  bill  for  his  efforts  in  expediting 
conslderaUon  of  this  important  leglsla- 

*^e  senator  from  South  CaroUna 
(Mr  HOLLINGS)  has  taken  upon  himself 
a  most  difficult  task  in  a  most  contro- 
versial area  of  national  concern. 

He  has  held  indepth  hearings  on  the 
many  complex  aspects  inherent  in  this 
legislation  and  I  know  that  he  has  an 
abiding  interest  In  assuring  that  our 
ocean  mammals  are  weU  protected. 

While  we  may  disagree  in  our  ap- 
proach we  are  In  complete  agreement  in 
cm  objective. 

As  reported  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
iMttee.  3.  2871  purports  to  contain  a  15- 
vear  moratorium  on  the  taking  and  im- 
ix)rtation  of  marine  mammals. 

However,  one  exception  to  the  mora- 
torium would  permit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration to  waive  the  requiremoits 
of  the  moratorium,  and  to  issue  permits 
for  the  taking  and  importation  of  ma- 
rioe  m»mmala. 

rhls  exception  could  completely  nul- 
lify the  moratorium. 

In  S.  2871,  as  originally  introduced,  it 
was  my  Intention  to  protect  ocean  mam- 
mals for  a  period  of  10  years  with  a 
moratorium  which  would  enable  them 
to  rebuild  population  stocks  and  to  per- 
mit the  scientific  community  to  gain  a 
greater  understanding  of  their  charac- 
teristics for  the  ptuTDose  of  maintaining 
a  maximum  variety  and  optimum  num- 
ber of  ocean  mammals. 

After  this  moratorium  of  10  years. 
It  was  my  view  that  scientific  wildlife 
management  techniques  could  then  be 
applied  and  those  responsible  for  rim- 
ning  the  program  would  be  authorized, 
based  on  a  solid  foimdation  of  scientific 
knowledge,  to  issue  permits  for  the  tak- 
ing of  marine  mammals  alter  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  hearings. 

The  committee  report  recognized  the 
need  to  place  a  moratorium  on  the  tak- 
ing of  marine  mammals. 

Based  on  its  own  extensive  hearings 
the  committee  agreed  to  provide  for  a 
15 -year  moratorimn  on  the  taking  of 
marine  mammals  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

The  committee  report  recommended  a 
moratorium  for  the  following  reasons: 
I  quote  excerpts  from  the  report : 

Many  of  the  great  whale*  .  .  .  have 
dwindled  to  extlnctkm: 

As  many  as  100,000  to  300,000  porpolaes 
may  have  been  Ulled  In  VJ&.  tuna  flnhlng 
operations  (last  year) : 

The  Canadian  Committee  on  Seals  and 
Sealing  concluded  that  between  1960  and 
IVTO  the  stock  of  harp  seals  has  been  cut  In 
half  and  that  the  trend  toward  decrease  is 
continuing  and  recommended  a  moratMlum: 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  begin  sport 
bunting  of  walrus: 

(Polar  beexs)  are  .  .  .  considered  closest 
to  endangerment ; 


Southern  see  otter  faoea  definite  thaeet 
to  Its  health  and  safety  from  poUutanta  and 
Increasing  sm&U  craft  trafflc  . . .; 

No  miore  than  1.000  (manatee)  in  TJB.  .  .  . 
jeopardized  by  development,  pollution,  and 
watercraft . . .: 

The  VB.  needs  Increased  knowledge  of 
the  distribution  range,  number*  and  biology 
of  mikrme  yrf""'***  In  low  abundance  . . . 

These  definitive  and  shocking  findings 
which  demand  the  immediate  enact- 
ment of  a  moratorixmi  are  inconsistent 
with  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  bill  provides  for  permits  to  be 
Issued  within  30  days  of  the  signing  of 
this  legislation  Into  law. 

Recognizing  the  urgent  need  for 
marine  mammal  protection.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable how  we  could  provide  for  a 
permit  program  without  a  strong  mora- 
torium on  moat  mammal  killing  and 
importing.  Although  the  committee's 
version  creates  seemingly  extensive  pro- 
cedures before  a  permit  could  be  granted, 
we  all  know  that  commercial  interests 
have  a  propensity  to  easily  maneuver 
through  the  bmreaucracy,  and  we  know 
that  the  redtape  can  be  cut  if  the 
program  administrators  wish. 

Amendment  No.  1274  will  in  effect 
restore  the  moratorium  by  assuring  that 
during  the  first  5  yesu-s  following  enact- 
ment, permits  may  be  issued  only  in  the 
following  cases: 

First.  For  the  Importation  or  taking 
for  purposes  of  scientific  research  and 
public  display; 

Second.  The  taking  of  marine  mam- 
mals for  2  years  Incidental  to  the  com- 
mercial fishing  operations; 

Third.  Taking  by  Indians,  Aleuts,  and 
Eskimos  for  specific  Native  purposes. 

Subsequent  to  the  initial  5-year  period 
and  at  the  end  of  each  24-month  period 
thereafter,  the  Secretary,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion and  based  upon  the  best  scientific 
evidence  available,  may  waive  these  re- 
quirements and  issue  permits  for  taking 
and  Importation. 

However,  each  such  determination 
must  be  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  transmitted  to  the  Congress  and 
will  become  effective  only  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  a  period  of  90  calendar  daj-s 
of  continuous  session  of  Congress  unless 
either  the  Senate  or  House  of  Represent- 
atives passes  a  resolution  disapproving 
the  waiver.  In  this  case  the  waiver 
would  become  void. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  provides 
a  soimd  approach  to  the  scientific  man- 
agement of  all  species  of  marine  mam- 
mals while  at  the  same  time  providing 
maximum  protection. 

Although  the  committee's  version  of 
S.  2871  calls  for  a  IS-yectf  moratorium 
on  the  killing  of  ocean  mammals,  that 
moratoriiim  is  meaningless  If  a  permit 
for  killing  certain  marine  mammaln  can 
be  issued  within  30  days  of  enactment. 

Additicsially,  the  Judicial  review  called 
for  in  the  bill  would  create  an  unreason- 
able burden  for  envtronmcntalists  who 
have  legitimate  reasons  for  objections  to 
specific  permits. 

LiUgfttlon  before  the  district  court  Is 
expenstre,  time-consuming  and  the  bur- 
den of  proof  In  tbeee  cases  would  fall 
upon  the  environmentalist  rather  than 


the  permit  applicant  seeking  to  slaoghtn' 
the  mammals. 

Purthenoore,  because  Coosreea  in- 
tflods  to  provide  time  for  an  acoamula- 
tloa  of  research  on  ooean  mammals  aiid 
an  opportunity  for  the  unhampered  de> 
velopment  of  ocean  mammal  bntding 
stocks,  it  is  inappropriate  to  provide  for 
a  permit  program  regulation  taking  imtll 
after  the  expiration  ol  a  reasonable 
momtorlimi  period. 

The  Commerce  Department  has  a  less 
than  responsive  record  on  environmental 
proteation  at  the  expense  of  large  private 
industry.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
sponsored  "research"  programs  on 
whales,  later  placed  on  the  endangered 
species  list,  was  performed  aboard  the 
factory  ships  of  a  commercial  whaling 
company. 

Several  hundred  endangered  whales 
were  killed  and  "studied"  in  this  way 
before  being  made  into  cat  food  and 
certain  other  products. 

It  seems  foolhardy  to  permit  this  De- 
partment to  issue  permits  under  a  mora- 
torium which  they  oppose  in  the  first 
place. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  j-ears,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  become  more 
aware  of  the  degradation  of  our  environ- 
ment and  the  potential  for  disaster  to 
man  and  other  mammals. 

Industrial  society  has  fouled  the  aid 
and  stagnated  large  areas  of  our  seas. 
Extensive  industrial  agricultural  land 
runoffs  have  poisoned  rural  streams  and 
we  are  becoining  increasingly  aware  of 
the  havoc  that  man  is  reaping  on  his 
environment  and  the  animals  who  m- 
habit  the  earth. 

In  response  to  public  demands  the 
Congress  ha&  taken  major  steps  to  im- 
prove the  human  environment  in  many 
areas. 

We  are  attempting  to  control  ocean 
dumping  and  other  dlschsirges  into  nat- 
ural waters  and  the  atmosphere. 

We  seek  to  have  automobiles  and  other 
equipment  of  o\ir  industrial  society  de- 
signed for  the  goal  of  zero  emissions. 

The  American  people  are  recycling  bot- 
tles and  cans  and  paper  and  other  prod- 
ucts. 

Some  resources  are  renewable  and  can 
be  recycled  for  the  use  of  man  to  raise 
his  standard  of  living  and  the  quality 
of  his  life. 

Some  animals,  in  fact,  can  be  bred  for 
harvest  and  the  most  desirable  charac- 
teristics of  the  species  preserved  and  en- 
hanced. Shell fl.'th  and  fish  such  as  trout 
and  bass  are  easily  reproduced  under 
artificial,  controlled  environmental  oon- 
ditlms  for  the  replenishment  of  man's 
food  supply. 

Many  questions  can  be  answered  if  the 
different  mammals  remain  in  a  stable 
population,  enabled  to  propagate. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  reported  in  June 
of  this  year  to  the  American  Sodrty  of 
Mammaloglsts  that — 

Research  programs  on  life  history  In  gen- 
eral, life  habits  and  behavior,  population  dy- 
namics, abundanoe,  seasonal  dtetrlbntlon. 
and  the  effect  of  environmental  pKrtltrtlon 
and  dlBturbance  on  marine  mammals  are  leas 
than  adequate  .  .  . 

Let  us  buy  time  with  a  5-year  mora- 
torium on  the  commercial  exploitatton  of 
ocean  mammals  before  we  compleMy 
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and  irreiMirBbly  elimlnato  them  from  our 
evlronment. 

Ponding  for  reaeuch  and  study  of 
thaae  miuTimaJn  haa  been  Inadeqiiate  to 
oomplete  our  understanding  of  their 
function  and  role  In  the  doosystem. 

Weather  conditions  hamper  study  of 
marine  mammala,  and  seriously  depleted 
stocks  of  mammals  lengthen  the  time 
needed  for  honest  scientific  investigation. 

Por  the  sake  of  environmental  pro- 
tection. Congress  should  enable  the  sci- 
entist to  observe  the  polar  bear  before  it 
becomes  the  trophy  of  a  hunter  and  the 
whale  before  It  is  processed  Into  cat 
food. 

Whales  are  being  shot,  bombed,  har- 
pooned, netted,  and  polluted  to  extinction 
by  man.  Bight  species  of  whales  are  on 
our  endangered  species  list  and  the  list 
threatens  to  grow  before  we  understand 
the  place  of  the  whale  In  the  ecosystem. 

In  a  November  1970  letter  to  former 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hlckel,  then 
Secretary  of  Cozmnnrce  Stans  said: 

Infomifttlon  av&Uabla  to  us  indicates  tb»t 
while  oertaln  sp«etM  of  wtuUM  nuy  be  clusl- 
fled  aa  "end&ngenid"  the  Qn.  sel.  and  sperm 
whales  are  not  iimf>ng  them. 

ScientUta  preeented  flguree  to  the  In- 
teroatlonal  Whaling  ConunlMlon  (IWG) 
meeting  in  June  1070  which  indicate  that 
regulations  established  through  the  IWO 
In  both  the  North  Pacific  and  Antarctic 
Maintain  catches  at  fin  and  sel  whales  at 
or  below  the  lerel  ot  maximum  sustainable 
yield. 

They  should,  therefore,  check  any  further 
decline  In  the  slae  of  On  and  set  whale 
stocks. 

I  have  referred  to  this  Important  let- 
ter to  Indicate  the  Inherent  dangers  of 
authorizing  the  birreaucracy  to  Issue  per- 
mits for  the  taking  of  scarce  animaia 

Despite  erldence  indicating  a  serious 
depletion  of  fin,  sel,  and  sperm  whales. 
Secretary  Stains  and  the  Commerce  De- 
partment did  not  see  a  threat  to  their 
existence  because  so  many  were  being 
caught  and  killed  "at  or  below  the  level 
of  maximum  sustainable  yield." 

SBiortly  after  receiving  this  letter  and 
in  a  unique  conservation  gesture  for  this 
administration,  Secretary  Hlckel  placed 
eight  species  of  whales  including  the  fln, 
sel  and  sperm  whales  on  the  endangered 
species  list  and  forbade  imiwrt  of  all 
whale  products  into  the  Uhited  States. 

As  a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  recent  UJI. 
Environmental  Conference  In  Stockholm, 
I  was  pleased  by  the  nearly  imanimous 
support  for  the  U.S.  proposal  for  a  10- 
year  Intematicmal  moratorium  on  the 
killing  of  whales,  and  I  deplore  the  de- 
cision by  the  Ihtematlonal  WhsOing 
Commission  not  to  accept  this  recom- 
mendation. 

Let  us  not  wait  until  other  mammals 
are  as  gravely  threatened  with  extinc- 
tioD  as  the  great  whales. 

Let  us  exxact  a  meaningful  moratorium 
on  their  killing  and  on  importation  by 
American  citizens. 

Other  ocean  mammals  are  also  in 
danger.  They  might  all  be  placed  on  an 
endangered  ^leclee  list  5  or  10  years 
from  now.  How  long  must  we  wait  be- 
fore we  bcui  the  Import  of  products  de- 
rived from  these  mammals? 

The  mammal!  are  killed  because  they 
get  In  the  way  of  commttrdal  fishing 


operations,  motor  boat  operators,  and 
land  developers. 

Such  Is  the  case  of  the  manatee  which 
inhabits  marshland  breeding  areas  and 
who  now  number  only  a  thousand. 

Although  the  numbers  of  porpoises  are 
impossible  to  estimate,  some  say  between 
250,000  and  1,000.000  in  each  species  are 
killed  in  U.S.  tuna  fishing  operaUons 
alone  each  year. 

With  the  exception  of  being  a  food 
source  for  the  Japanese,  their  bodies  are 
of  no  commercial  value  to  our  industrial 
society  except  as  living  cohabitants  with 
man  in  the  ecosystem. 

The  white-coated  harp  seal,  victim  of 
the  gory  and  brutal  Canadian  kin,  has 
also  ))een  diminishing  In  population. 

According  to  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee's report  on  S.  2871,  the  Canadian 
Committee  on  Seals  and  Sealing  con- 
cluded that  between  1950  and  1970,  the 
stock  of  harp  seals  has  been  cut  In  half 
and  the  trend  toward  declining  popula- 
tion is  continuing. 

Tlie  Canadian  Committee  on  Seeds  and 
Sealing,  according  to  the  report,  has  rec- 
ommended a  moratorium  on  the  taking  of 
the  harp  seal. 

Only  100,000  walrus  remain  amd  at- 
tempts have  been  made  according  to  the 
committee  report  to  begin  sport  hunting 
of  walrus. 

And  let  us  pay  particular  attoitlon  to 
the  status  of  the  polar  bear. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  approxi- 
mately 5,000  to  20,000  polar  bear  remain 
in  existence  and  that  between  900  and 
1,300  are  killed  annually. 

In  the  United  States  alone,  300  permits 
were  issued  to  American  sportsmen  to 
kill  this  beautiful  species. 

The  bears  taken  In  recent  years  are 
yoimger  and  smaller  than  those  killed  in 
previous  times. 

"Hie  trend  is  continuing  year  to  year 
with  the  age  of  the  bear  declining. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  nature 
of  polar  bear  populations  is  self-regula- 
tory as  their  density  increases,  their 
survival  chances  decrease. 

Polar  bears  have  an  abundant  natural 
food  supply  and  would.  In  no  way,  be 
threatened  with  overpopulation  by  this 
amendment  for  a  5-year  moratorium  on 
their  take. 

Continuation  of  nonresident  hunting 
threatens  a  dj-namically  stable  popula- 
tion level. 

Nonresident  hunting  of  pcriar  bears 
must  be  stopped  to  preserve  the  breed- 
ing stock  and  prevent  possible  dlsequillb- 
rla  of  age  levels. 

The  sea  otter  Is  also  Imperiled. 

Southern  sea  otters  face  almost  Insur- 
mountable threats  to  their  health  and 
safety  from  pollutants  and  Increasing 
small  craft  traffic  off  the  coast  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Although,  according  to  teetimtmy  be- 
fore the  Commerce  Committee,  the  sea 
otter  can  improve  our  marine  resources 
by  reducing  sea  urchin  populations, 
thereby  enhancing  kelp  growth,  which 
In  turn  supports  rockflsh  nurseries,  hun- 
dreds are  killed  each  year  by  abalcme 
fishermen. 

The  manatee,  once  a  common  mi^mmfti 
off  our  southeastern  coast.  Is  jeopardized 
by  land  development,  poUutlan.  and  water 
craft. 


The  Congress  should  supplttneot  t^ 
law  of  the  State  of  Florida  by  prohibit. 
ing  their  wanton  destruction  for  a  Ism 
a  5-year  period. 

It  Is  obvious  that  our  marine  majnu^i, 
are  being  exterminated  faster  sad 
In  larger  numbers  than  they  are  repro- 
ducing. 

Senator  Hoiximgs'  subccxnmlttee  ree« 
ognlzes  this  hard  fact. 

The  House  of  Representatives  over- 
whelmingly  passed  a  5-year  moratorlim 
similar  to  the  one  being  considered  faMc 

That  body  recognised  the  plight  of 
marine  mammals  In  our  «}vlronment 

Thousands  ot  petitioners  to  the  admla. 
Istration.  Congress  and  the  State  legl*. 
laturee,  backed  by  highly  motivated  and 
reputable  environmental  protection  aad 
conservation  organisations  most  ration. 
ally  and  articiilately  demand  our  aetka 
now. 

Mr.  President,  America  must  provkk 
immediate  protection  for  ocean  mam- 
mals. 

They  have  served  the  needs  of  maa 
well  for  centuries  and  now  they  an 
jeopardized. 

Mr.  President,  S.  2871  as  reported  out 
of  committee  is  full  of  loopholes. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  intent  of  a  m(M«- 
torttmi. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall 
has  said  so  eloquently: 

The  demise  of  the  great  whales  is  virtually 
at  hand,  and  evidence  of  the  swift  dlmlna> 
tlon  of  other  sea  mammals  Is  grimly  per- 
suasive. 

Granting  that  nK>re  research  Is  needed,  tbs 
only  sane  policy  is  to  halt  the  commeidil 
killing  until  we  loiow  what  we  are  doing. 

If  we  wait  until  all  the  facts  are  In,  we  win 
have  achieved  knowledge  at  the  expense  of 
Ufe. 

In  the  absence  of  adequate  knowledge 
regarding  ocean  mamma.i.<;  we  must 
have  the  time  to  learn  more. 

We  must  establish  our  nation  as  a 
world  leader  in  conservation  and  envl- 
romnental  protection. 

We  must  let  these  precious  creatutet 
of  the  sea  flourish  once  again. 

We  must  pass  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  10  minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  the  Senator  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESroiNa  Ob'FiCEH.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  may  be  the  most  Important  amend- 
ment. It  certainly  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  question. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  this  amendment,  and  I 
heartily  endorse  the  strong  statement  in 
support  of  the  amendment  just  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  N«w 
Jersey. 

There  has  rarely  been  a  question 
which  has  so  aroused  the  American  peo- 
ple as  the  Issue  does  which  Is  now  poesd 
to  us  by  the  pending  amendment 
Twenty-six  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
100  Congressmen  coeponsored  the  origi- 
nal Harris-Preyer  bill  which  called  for 
the  total  ban  on  killing  of  ocean  mam- 
mals. In  our  ofllce  alone  we  hare  re- 
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g„^  over  16.000  pieces  of  mall  in  favor 

''SS  tlSTkind  of  popul«  response.  I 

!jhPii«vB  that  the  Senate  can  lightly 

STti  S^S^  us  Without  at  1^ 

!^' ^'wlSr  wSfSThS  S;    SS.^^Jre^'fwii^rs-in-Ala.kahaTe 
SSlSeSSSi  woiSd  ^de.  SS  unable  to  eat  ocean  mammal,  be- 

'"^Sr^olvCT  provision  that  is  In 


have  found  that  lacge  numbers  ot  aborted 
California  sea  lions  had  two  to  eight 
times  as  much  DDT  in  tijeir  orpn*  «• 
those  that  had  not  aborted.  The  Ja^ 
mackerel  fishery  In  southern  California 
had  to  be  condenxned  In  1969  bAcaoM  of 


'^STw^a^'^vlslon  that  is  in  the 
J2?itS  bill— that  U.  allowing  the 
g^^t  S  issue  waiver,  to  the  mor- 
SriS-in  effect  makes  it  very  uncer- 
£*Sether  we  will  not  see^^ef^J^ 
SSi  invaUdated  the  day  after  the  Pree- 
SS^  this  bill  into  law.  since  cona- 
2Sd2^ncems  are  going  to  come  in 

looking  for  waivers.  ^  ^,  „  * „^ 

l^^oald  not  have  very  much  of  a  led- 
ini  tiiat  we  had  done  our  duty  on  this 
SL  If  we  simply  delegated  this  issue 
rSe  Executive.  I  think  what  we  must 
do  is  tie  down  the  moratorium. 

Look  at  the  record  of  management  in 
thtafleld.  Since  1930  blue  whales,  the 
Stest  and  most  intelligent  mammals 
^  to  inhabit  the  earth  other  than  max^ 
S^  decreased  by  a  factor  of  about  99 
^nt.  Finback  whales  have  gone 
jSm  400.000  to  100.000.  Gray  whales 
aredown  to  100.000  and  the  worldwide 
total  of  right  and  bowhwul  whales  is 
probably  between  20  and  250  each.  Polar 
bears  are  In  imminent  danger  of  exttoc- 

^May  I  say.  in  regard  to  the  coUoquy 
we  had  on  whether  we  could  hunt  polar 
^  from  airplanes,  that  I  ^thhik  we 
ought  not  to  hunt  polar  bears  at  all-  Why 
should  we  use  airplanes  to  hunt  them? 
There  is  some  questkKi  as  to  whether 
they  are  even  being  bom  in  this  hemls- 
Dhere.  They  may  be  coming  from  Siberia 
or  other  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Why 
should  we  permit  hunting  of  polar  bears 
with  all   this   modem   equipment    and 
sights  in  order  to  allow  killing  of  the 
bears  for  a  trophy?  That  is  wrong.  We 
ought  to  stop  it. 

The  Alaskan  fur  seal  is  down  to  1.2  nui- 
llMi,  or  substantially  below  the  1.6  to  1.8 
milUon  level  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce considers  optimum,  and  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  5  million  seals, 
many  outside  experts  beUeve,  were  in- 
habiting the  coasts  of  Alaska  at  the  end 
of  World  War  n.  ^     ^ 

There  is  some  disagreement  about 
these  figures.  I  take  issue  with  the  1.5 
million  figure  given  by  the  manager  of 
the  bill  in  his  opening  statemMit.  I  be- 
lieve I  can  support  with  the  weight  of  au- 
thority, that  the  present  number  of  seals 
on  the  Pribilof  Island  Is  around  12  mil- 
lion, not  1.5  milUon. 

The  harp  seal  over  the  past  25  years 
has  been  reduced  about  80  percent.  Man 
has  limited  the  walrus  down  to  the  point 
where  less  than  100,000  are  left,  although 
the  feeding  habits  of  the  walrus  cause  the 
Bering  Sea  to  be  one  of  the  richest  fish- 
eries In  the  world-  The  Manatee  is  in 
danger  of  extinction  despite  a  wise  State 
law  in  Floridba. 

That  Is  the  record  of  managing,  as  it 
Is  called,  these  wonderful  ocean  mam- 
mals. 

We  need  the  moratorium  because  we 
need  a  brei^ilUng  space,  time  to  aBow 
oar  sdentlsts  to  determine  what  Is  really 
going  on.  For  esunple.  what  is  the  Im- 
PMt  o£  poUutkm  on  the  sea?  Sdenttets 


cause  of  TXDT  and  other  poisons 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Chilxs)  has  pointed  out  that 
since  1900  an  average  of  one  species  per 
year  has  become  extinct. 

I  read  not  long  ago  a  statement  which 
I  found  to  be  awesome,  and  that  1.  that. 
If  a  species  of  anhnal  pasM.  from  exist- 
ence oa  this  earth,  we  win  never  see  that 
species  again  unless  there  is  another 
new  creation  of  the  universe.  It  Is  gone 
forever.  ^       _^^ 

We  do  not  need  products  of  ocean 
mammals.  Uses  cover  furs  of  luxury  mar- 
kef,  meat  primarUy  as  food  for  mink  and 
cats-  some  food  for  native  populations; 
producte  from  the  sperm  whale,  now 
banned  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
killing  done  for  "sport."  Of  these  usee, 
cmly  the  necessary  taking  for  subsistence 
by  the  Native  population  should  be  pro- 
vided for  and  cMittoued.  as  this  bill  does. 
The  committee  report  Itself  concludes 
that  our  knowledge  of  marine  mammals 
is  "not  nearly  great  enough  f  ot  either 
proper  conservation  or  commercial  uti- 
lization as  we  have  known  it  in  the  past. 
Therefore,  I  think  what  we  need  Is  the 
kind  of  strict  moratorium  provided  by  the 
pending   amendment,   without   aU   the 
loopholes  and  waivers  which  the  present 
bill  provides.  We  need  breathing  space,  a 
span  of  time  to  get  more  knowledge. 
Hopefully  we  will  not  continue  with  our 
record  of  one  species  passing  out  of  e^- 
tence  every  year  as  has  happened  since 

Mr  STEVIWS.  Mr.  President,  will  tiie 
Senator  yield  me  10  minutes? 

Mr.  HOLUNas.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  10 

minutes.  ^^    ^  j, 

Mi  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment'No.  1274  would  permit  the  Secre- 
tary to  exercise  the  waiver  authority 
under  section  103(a)  (3)  (A),  thereby  al- 
lowing the  taking  of  marine  mammals 
during  the  moratorium  period,  only  after 
5  calendar  years  have  elapsed  foUowlng 
enactment,  and  thereafter  only  at  the 
end  of  each  subsequent  24-month  cai- 
endar   period.    The   bill    as    previously 
drafted  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  ex- 
ercise this  waiver  of  authority  acting  on 
the  behalf  of  the  best  sdentiflc  evidence 
available,  and  In  consultation  wltia  ttie 
Marine  Mff"iTnftl  commission.  The  bill 
requires  the  Secretary  to  have  due  re- 
gard   to    the    disposltton.    abundance, 
breeding  habits,  and  times  and  lines  of 
the  migratory  movements  of  such  marine 
mammals,  and  further  permits  waiver  of 
the  ban  on  taktog  only  where  it  is  com- 
patible with  the  act.  The  bUl  as  drafted 
provides  adequate  safeguards  to  assur* 
that  any  waiver  granted  will  not  be  det- 
rimental to  the  marine  manunal  specie, 
hivolved.  I  cannot  predict  whMi  sltoa- 
tions  Jastifiylng  the  waiver  would  arise. 
Therefore.  I  weuld  oppose  «»  Pwo??^ 
amendment   which   would  curtaU   the 


times  at  which  the  secreUrlal  waiver 
oould  be  exercised  by  providing  arbitrary 
^4m«  periods,  not  reasonably  related  to 
the  necessity  of  protecting  the  mazlne 
Tn4^mnifl^ia,  during  whlch  waivers  could 

be  granted,  wi—v-* 

There  are  two  reasons  why  a  blanket 
moratorium  of  any  length  would  have 
grave  and  unreoondlable  wxisequences 
if  impoeed  In  this  legislation. 

First  of  all.  It  would  defeat  the  pur- 
poses of  paDtectIng  our  valuable  marine 
mammal  resources  which  this  body  sertts 
to  do  Such  a  p<^cy  would  turn  back  the 
clock  more  than  50  years  by  shackling 
the  arms  of  science  and  resource  prtrfes- 
slonals  who  have  struggled  to  free  marine 
mainmaiii  from  the  bonds  of  abusive  ex- 
tdoltation  so  prevalent  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  It  would  hinder  the  restoration 
of  various  populations  and  species  to 
their  optimum  levels. 

This  type  of  moratorium  is  opposed  by 
most  of  the  conservation  organizatlonB 
in  this  country  concerned  with  the  pro- 
tection at  marine  mammals.  Time  and 
again  the  most  knowledgeable  marine 
mftjwmfti  wtperts  in  the  world  have  voiced 
their  opposition  to  this  approach  and  rec- 
ommended that  moratorta  be  adminis- 
tratively imixised  by  knowledgeable  pro- 
fessionals. 

These  experts  have  testified  that  a 
legislative  Impoeed  blanket  moratorium 
on  the  taking  of  marine  mammals  would 
not  truly  protect  them  and  could,  in  fact, 
be  detilmental.  Broad  and  all-encom- 
passing statements  In  support  of  a  blan- 
ks legislative  moratorium  do  not  stand 
up  to  doee  scrutiny. 

In  order  to  make  a  rational  decUfton 
on  tWs  point  we  must  take  a  much  closer 
lot*  and  see  exactly  how  such  a  mora- 
torium would  effect  marine  mammals. 
SKA  orms 
The  see  otter  is  already  under  a  oom- 
plete moratorium  against  taking  in  all 
areas  of  the  Uhited  States  except  at 
Amchitka  Island  in  Alaska.  At  Amchltka, 
there  Is  ample  biological  evidence  of  an 
over-£j9undance  of  these  animals  to  the 
point  where  the  animals  thanaelves  an 
being  deleteriouBly  effected  and  the  habi- 
tat Is  betag  degraded  which  will  cause 
even  further  population  reductions  if 
the  excess  animals  are  not  harvested,  m 
California.    Oregon,    and    Wtohlngton. 
State  law  forbids  the  taking  of  any  of 
these  animals.  State  wildlife  agencies  and 
conservation  groups  as  well  as  Federal 
agencies  have  been  cooperating  for  serr- 
eral  years  In  restoring  this  species  tolts 
original  habitat  along  the  North  Pacfflc 
coastline. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mfaid  that  a  man- 
agement program  Is  an  absolute  neceeelty 
f  OT  any  species  of  animal  that  Is  in  con- 
fllct  with  commercial  Interests.  Sea  oitei's 
feed  oa  abalone  and  other  Items  some- 
times much  in  demand  by  the  public  and 
the  conmerelal  fishing  industry.  In  tte 
absence  of  the  protection  made  poenUe 
only  by  management  programs,  the  cooa- 
merdal  fishermen  will  destroy  the  ani- 
mals. 

The  beluga  whale  Is  another  marine 
xnammal  m  tbte  category.  A  le«»5»^ 
moratorium  agatoat  taking  will  notrtap 
commercial  flriiennen  from  destroying 
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the  animal  at  every  opportunity.  Beltura 
feed  on  downstream  migrating  salmon. 
A  specific  management  program  which 
looks  alter  the  interest  of  both  the  beluga 
and  the  commercial  fishermen  can  re- 
duce this  waste. 

OKSAT    WKAUa 

Any  blanket  leglalative  moratorium  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  would  have 
no  effect  whatsoever  upon  the  take  of 
the  great  whales.  We  already  have  an  ad- 
ministrative moratorium  which  totally 
.orblds  any  taking  of  this  group  of  ani- 
mals by  any  D.S.  national.  This  mora- 
torium includes  the  Import  of  any  prod- 
ucts from  these  animals  into  the  United 
States  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many 
of  the  countries  who  still  take  whales 
lack  the  preservation  Interest  of  certain 
of  our  citizens,  and  the  United  States  will 
lose  considerable  power  at  the  bargaining 
table  if  it  has  to  enter  negotiaUons  with 
other  naUorvs  from  a  previously  ^m- 
mitied  and  unscientific  position.  These 
countries  believe  in  resource  use  and 
while  there  is  expected  to  be  interest  in 
rebuilding  populations  of  the  great  whale 
species  on  an  International  basis,  chances 
for  cooperation  will  be  lessened  if  the 
program  is  advanced  on  the  basis  of  a 
total  and  irrevocable  moratorium. 

The  attitude  of  other  nations  regard- 
ing oceans  resources  was  vividly  por- 
trayed recently  as  the  United  States  at- 
tempted to  gain  a  complete  10-year 
moratorium  on  the  taking  of  whale 
species  within  the  International  Whaling 
Commission.  The  move  was  soundly  re- 
jected and  will  be  rejected  in  the  future 
simply  because  the  nations  Involved  de- 
pend upon  the  resources  from  the  oceans, 
including  the  great  whales,  to  provide 
food  lor  their  people.  The  only  practical 
soiuUon  to  solving  the  problems  of  our 
whale  populations  is  to  enter  into  sen- 
sible scientific  management  programs 
whereby  whale  populations  can  be  re- 
stored to  c^tlmum  levels. 

Ambassador  Donald  L.  McKeman. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretarj'  of 
State  for  Fish  and  Wildlife,  told  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  hearing  that  a  ■  mora- 
torium would  reduce  the  Department  of 
State's  effectiveness  in  negotiating  Inter- 
national programs."  This,  of  course, 
would  apply  equally  with  respect  to  all 
marine  mammals,  not  solely  whales. 


The  fur  seal,  of  course,  is  exempt  with- 
in this  bill  and  Is  protected  and  managed 
under  international  treaty.  Under  scien- 
tific management  the  number  of  tJiese 
animals  have  Increased  dramatically  and 
are  extending  their  range  to  the  North - 
em  Pacific  from  which  they  have  been 
absent  for  more  than  60  years.  Other 
seals  in  this  country  including  the  rib- 
bon, ringed,  bearded,  and  harvest  seals, 
ail  either  have  stable  populations  or  are 
increasing.  There  Is  limited  taking  of 
these  species  by  natives  and  for  such  lim- 
ited commercial  purixises  as  native  arts 
and  crafts.  These  animals  are  protected 
In  Alaskan  waters  under  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  State.  The  Hawaiian 
Monk  Seal,  regarded  as  endangered,  al- 
ready has  most  of  its  haMtat  protected 
wltbln  the  Hawaiian  IdantlB  National 
WUdllfe  Refuse.  The  taking  oS  this  ani- 
mal is  not  permitted.  In  fact,  the  protec- 


tion is  extended  to  the  point  where  vis- 
itors are  not  allowed  to  Intrude  upon  the 
habitat  to  view  the  animal. 

SXA  LIONS 

The  California  sea  lion  Is  protected  by 
law  in  California,  Oregon.  and^.Wash- 
Ington.  Recent  evidence  shows  that  their 
numbers  are  increasing  steadily.  In  Cali- 
fornia limited  taking  of  this  species  is  al- 
lowed to  prevent  confilct  with  commer- 
cial fishermen  in  certain  areas.  Limited 
taking  Is  also  allowed  in  Alaska  but  la 
regulated  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  These 
animals  are  totally  protected  In  Oregon 
and  Washington.  The  SteUer  sea  Hon  is 
totally  protected  In  all  the  States. 

WAIATTS 

Walrus  populations  in  the  United 
States  are  slowly  increasing.  TTiere  is  no 
commercial  harvest  of  these  animals  and 
taking  by  native  peoples  is  dwindling. 

POI.AS     BEAR 

The  nimiber  of  polar  bears  have  not 
declined  as  many  reports  iiave  indicated. 
There  are  problems  with  this  species  in 
that  Illegal  himting  in  violation  of  State 
law  has  lowered  the  average  age  of  the 
polar  bear.  There  are  more  younger  and 
fewer  older  animals.  The  State  of  Alaska, 
however,  is  now  processing  regulations  to 
help  remedy  this  situatic«i.  The  ultimate 
solution  of  course  is  to  provide  adequate 
personnel  to  enforce  the  law. 

MANATIZS 

Manatees  are  and  have  been  for  many 
years  completely  protected  imder  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

The  scientific  community  urges  Con- 
gress not  to  impose  a  blanket,  legisla- 
tive moratorium  on  the  taking  of  marine 
mammals.  It  does  not  beUeve  that  Con- 
gress should  put  itself  in  the  position  of 
biological  managers.  The  management  of 
anj'  living  species  is  a  highly  technical 
undertaking.  The  scientific  community 
urges  Congress  to  give  the  Secretary 
adequate  authority  to  impose — and  lift — 
moratoria  on  a  selective  basis.  In  this 
way,  total  protection  can  be  provided  to 
a  species  or  a  population  unit  of  that 
species,  whenever  it  may  be  necessary. 

Section  103ia>i3)iA)  adopts  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act 
of  1918.  Subject  to  the  purposes  and  po- 
licies set  forth  in  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act,  however,  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  permit  limited 
taxing.  Although  a  moratorium  would  be 
in  force,  exceptions  could  be  made  based 
upon  scientific  evidence  and  recommen- 
dations from  qualified  resource  profes- 
sionals. The  use  of  moratoria  would  con- 
tinue to  be  used  as  a  tool  to  benefit  ma- 
rine mammals  instead  of  to  ignore  them. 

This  management  system  has  worked 
well  with  migratorj-  birds.  Its  adaptation 
to  marine  mammals  also  could  provide 
the  administrative  leeway  necessary  to 
protect  and  enhance  the  public  values  of 
that  important  resource. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Rbcord 
a  portion  of  the  statement  of  Dr.  G. 
Carleton  Ray,  one  of  this  country's  fore- 
most marine  mammal  experts,  and  Pro- 
gram Director  of  the  Marine  Mammal 
Council,  at  the  hearing  held  by  the  House 
committee  in  September  1971.  Dr.  Ray 
was  accompanied  by  Mr  William  E. 
Schevill,  long  associated  with  Harvard 


University  and  the  Woods  Hole  OoeMoo. 
graphic  Institution,  and  Dr.  Kenneth  & 
NorrtB,  professor  at  the  University  of 
CaUlomla  emd  chief  scientist.  Marine 
vrnmmai  DtTlslon  of  the  Oceanic  Inat^ 
tute  of  Hawaii.  The  Marine  Mammal 
Council  directs  the  U.S.  international  fat. 
ologlcal  program's  marine  tnaTT>tTmi  pro. 
gram.  It  is  financed  through  the  Na- 
tional  Science  PY)undation  and  is  oflkied 
at  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  His* 
tory  in  Washington. 

In  addition,  the  acceptance  of  a  blan* 
ket  moratoilimi  instead  of  a  more  prae* 
tical  and  flexible  administrative  mora, 
toriimi.  would  be  a  direct  and  devastat> 
ing  invasion  into  the  welfare  of  many 
citizens  of  Alaska.  There  are  many  peo- 
pie  in  our  State  who  are  solely  depend- 
ent upon  oin-  abimdant  marine  manunal 
resouces  as  their  sole  source  of  subsiat' 
ence.  Most  of  these  people  are  Alaska 
Natives  whose  interests  have  been  giyen 
special  consideration  in  preparing  tiiii 
legislation.  There  sire  many  others,  hov- 
ever,  who  are  not  natives  by  strict  defi- 
nition, who  also  depend  completely  upon 
marine  mammals  for  their  livelihood 
The  welfare  of  these  people  is  Infringed 
upon  by  the  practical  and  proven  mora- 
torimn  concept  embodied  in  S.  2871,  at 
reported  by  the  committee.  If,  however, 
a  blanket  legislative  moratorium  were  to 
be  installed,  these  people  would  be  with- 
out any  means  at  all  to  survive  in  the 
traditional  way  to  which  they  have  be- 
come accustomed.  They  would  be  utterly 
without  redress,  and  the  animals  them- 
selves would,  in  many  cases,  overpo(»- 
late  and  starve  themselves  to  death. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  amendment 
No.  1274,  and  I  do  so  on  the  basis  of  in- 
formation that  has  been  provided  to  ua 
by  highly  respected  consra-vation  orga- 
nizations throughout  the  country.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  I  have 
worked  with  a  great  many  of  these.  The 
concepts  that  are  Involved  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us  represent  the  ideas  of  these  high- 
ly respected  conservation  organizatlaaB. 
If  any  Senator  so  desires,  we  will  be 
happy  to  put  a  list  of  them  in  the  Rk- 
ORD.  But  the  basic  problem  with  the 
amendment  that  is  before  us  is  that  it 
provides  a  moratorium  that  is  isireal- 
istlc. 

To  me  the  answer  to  the  approach  In 
this  amendment  Is  contained  In  a  state- 
ment by  Dr.  Q.  Carlton  Ray,  one  of  thte 
country's  foremost  marine  mammal  ex- 
perts, and  Program  Director  of  the  Ma- 
rine Mammal  CoimcU  of  the  Smithsoni- 
an, at  the  hearing  held  by  the  Home 
committee  in  September  1971. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Uamxst  Mammals  Hcakings 
Dr.    Q.   Oarleton    Ray.   Ppogram   Director, 
Maxln*  MiLmma]  CouncU,  on  subj«ot  oC  le|- 
islatlve  moratorium  on  taking  (pa«e  401). 

"Tb«  madne  maounals  are  the  OetacM 
(whalea,  dolptilns.  and  porpoises),  the  Plnr 
rU,p«dla  (8««ls.  sea  Uohs.  and  walniaes),  tli* 
Slienla  (dugorigs  and  manatoee) .  the  a«a 
otter  (a  member  of  the  weasel  family,  Mt»- 
t^klae),  and  the  polar  bear  (wbloh  la  con- 
sidered a  marine  mamiaal  only  beoauee  ot 
Its  sea-ice  habitat,  not  because  of  any 
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adapt»tloa  to  live  In  th»  •••>.  This 

n  d^ene  group,  for  which  no  sweeping 
2-l«eota  can  be  made  in  terms  of  abund- 
r^rSkbits,  or  conservation.  Together,  they 
^MnT  perhaps  the  least-known  of  the 
{SiTmammals.  As  they  represent  several 
^^dred  thousand  tona  annuai  production. 
SiTusume  vital  resource  importance.  It  la 
S»  tnie  that  most  are  In  danger  ot  ertlnc- 
^Bo;  two  marine  maxomais  have  beooma  eK- 
(^  at  the  hand  of  man,  some  are  now. 
Mhoualy  depleted,  and  some  are  in  good  con- 
lUtloix.  Many  are  already  protected  by  In- 
ternational treaty,  to  the  limits  at  the  power 
of  international  law.  Notably  excepted  are 
tbs  small  Cetacea.  One,  the  fur  seal  of  the 
Korth  Pselflc,  Is  being  managed  In  exemplary 
iMiton;  In  fact,  the  ti«eaty  covering  the  fur 
iMl  repreeenu  exaotiy  what  la  needed  In 
iBteroational  law  of  the  high  seas,  n&iaeij. 
llmrtatlon  of  entry  Into  a  "fishery."  A  total 
jMiatorlum  on  the  take  of  all  marine  mam- 
jasls  cannot  serve  such  a  dlrerae  group 
MuiUy.  It  beoomee  a  meanlngleea  geetxire 
{^  those  already  protected  and,  conversely, 
t  ttinat  to  development  of  intematlooal 
owpmtioa.  for  speoiee  which  might  be  pro- 
taeted  on  the  fur  seal  model.  It  abrogates  the 
nqiooslbUlty  of  those  who  know  the  field 
at  vttdllfe  management  best.  In  our  judg- 
ment, such  an  aoOon  is  almpllatlc  and  nega- 
tl»e,  only  stating  what  we  will  not  do  and 
sa^ootlng  to  consider  what  we  must  do  In 
tlie  future." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  let  ua 
not  )dd  ourselves.  This  amendment  Is  a 
total  moratorium.  It  would  not  provide 
for  the  management  that  is  necessary  in 
circumstances  where  It  is  required  to 
protect  the  mammals  If  there  is  to  be  a 
URitrolled  harvest. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Star  In  response 
to  a  very  derogatory  article,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consult  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Eom». 
Die  Evening  Star  and  Daily  Netct. 

Oku :  The  debate  over  the  Marine 

Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1973  Is  luiderway 
In  the  Senate.  We  earnestly  hope  that  our 
colleagues  will  consider  this  Issue  ratlon- 
kUy  and  on  Its  merits,  not  on  the  bttals  of 
ths  falsehoods,  Innuendoes  and  half-truths 
q)rlnkled  so  liberally  throughout  the  article 
by  Mr.  Lewis  Regenstetn  In  the  Sunday  Star 
and  Dally  News  of  July  16  entitled  "Deciding 
Pate  of  Sea  Animals". 

To  put  the  article  In  proper  perspective  it 
Is  Important  to  look  at  the  credentials  of  the 
man  who  has  so  harshly  criticized  the  mam- 
mal legislation  and  who  has  made  such  broad 
general  statements  as  "practically  all  of  the 
remaining  species  of  ooean  mammala  are  seri- 
ously depleted  and  some  tire  threatened  with 
•rtlnctlon."  Mr.  Regensteln  is  the  employed 
reprasenutlve  and  pubUclst  of  Pund  for  Ani- 
mala,  a  group  established  in  1967.  Part  of  the 
creed  of  this  organisation  is  Its  opposition 
to  hunUng  in  the  United  States.  It  has  re- 
fused to  recognize  any  circumstancea  under 
which  the  killing  of  wild  animals  should  be 
permitted.  Mr.  Regenstetn  Is  not  a  trained 
wildlife  expert,  profeaslonal  biologist,  zoolo- 
gist or  mamznologlst. 

Tbt  members  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  In  extensive  hearings,  heard  many 
opinions,  then  decided  to  follow  the  advloe 
of  trained  scientists,  wildlife  management 
experts  with  years  of  field  experience,  and 
'*PrMentatlvee  of  ag«noiea,  state  and  federal, 
who  work  year-round  with  wildlife  on  a  pro- 
fessional basis.  The  present  bUl.  8.  2871,  re- 
flects the  very  best  legislative  effort  to  apply 
scientiflc  knowledge  to  thla  complex  and 
emotional  problem. 


•Wha.t  are  tlw  facta? 

1.  It  is  charged  by  Mr.  Regensteln  that 
practically  all  species  of  marine  mammals 
are  seriously  depleted  and  many  face  extinc- 
tion. This  is  false.  The  truth,  according  to 
Dr.  Karl  W.  Kenyon,  Chairman  of  the  Ma- 
rine Mammal  OammlttM  of  the  Anxerican 
Society  of  Mamraaloglats,  is  that  "moat  ma- 
rine mammal  populations  that  this  propoaed 
legislation  would  affect  are  In  batter  condi- 
tion today  than  they  have  been  since  the 
turn  of  the  century  and  perhaps  for  many 
years  before  that  when  they  were  more  heav- 
Uy  exploited  than  they  are  today."  Only  two 
species — the  Hawaiian  Monk  Seal  and  the 
Florida  Manatee — are  endangered. 

2.  Mr.  Regenstetn  ctaarges  that  sea  otters 
are  harvested  by  the  state  of  Ala^a,  Just  as 
the  ■tnimftin  are  beginning  to  maJu  a  come- 
back. The  truth  Ls  that  the  sea  otter,  almost 
extinct  in  Alaska  at  one  time,  has  already 
made  a  miraculous  recovery  under  sctentlflc 
management  by  the  State  of  Alaska.  They 
are  now  a  totally  restored  population  of 
Alaska  coasts,  so  much,  so  In  fact  that  In  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Aleutian  Ohaln.  they  threat- 
en to  ovaj^bread  their  environment  if  they  are 
aot  limited.  AddltlonaUy,  It  is  against  Cali- 
fornia law  for  abalone  fisherman  to  shoot  sea 
otters. 

3.  Contrary  to  Mr.  Regensteln's  Implica- 
tion, no  whales  are  harvested  by  the  United 
States,  and  products  from  whales  on  the  en- 
dangered species  list  are  banned  from  the 
UB.  market.  In  Japan,  the  leading  whaling 
nation,  wbala  meat  provides  10  percent  of  the 
ftnlmfti  protein  consumed.  Although  this 
country  supports  the  moratorium  on  whal- 
ing. Americans  must  recognlae  that  many 
other  nations,  notably  Japan  and  Russia,  do 
not  at  this  time  agree  with  us,  and  will  be 
swayed  only  by  scientiflc  evidence,  not  emo- 
tion. 

4.  Mr.  Regensteln  states  that  the  Alaska 
fur  seal  herd  "appears  to  be  in  serious  trou- 
ble." This,  too.  Is  false.  The  hard  Is  healthy 
and  growing.  In  fact,  the  wildlife  manage- 
ment program  on  the  PrtbUof  Islands  and 
the  international  treaty  to  conaerve  the  fur 
seal  are  viewed  by  scientists  throughout  the 
world  as  the  best  In  existence.  The  l\ix  seal 
herd  has  recovered  from  a  peculation  of 
about  300,000  In  19X1  to  one  in  excess  of  1 J 
mlllton  today.  Studies  are  continuing  to  de- 
termine If  the  herd  can  be  enlarged  within 
the  available  food  supply  and  the  size  of  the 
rookartes. 

6.  Polar  bear  populations,  contrary  to  the 
Bageastatn  artlole,  and  popular  oplnk>n,  are 
in  good  condition  and  are  neither  endangered 
nor  depleted.  Alaska  has  adopted  tough  regu- 
lations against  illegal  hunting  from  aircraft, 
and  has  been  vigorously  prosecuting  viola- 
tors. The  legal  hunt  does  not  bring  Into 
AittMim.  "htzndreds  of  thousands  of  d<dlan." 
as  alleged.  The  major  probtom  In  curbing 
Illegal  polar  bear  hunting  is  In  obtaining 
sufficient  funds  to  provide  adequate  law  en- 
forcement. S.  2871  wlU  make  additional  funds 
available  for  this  purpoee. 

6.  It  Is  charged  that  seal  herds  at  the 
northern  hernlsphere  are  depleted  and  be- 
cauae  of  this,  sealers  now  look  to  the  Antarc- 
tic. With  the  exception  of  p>ortlona  of  the 
Harp  seal  population  and  the  hooded  seal, 
other  northern  hemispheric  seals  are  plenti- 
ful. These  Include  the  ribbon  seal,  ringed  seal, 
bearded  seal  and  harbor  seal,  as  w«U  as  the 
fur  seals. 

7.  "me  article  inaccurately  characterizes  8. 
2871  aa  a  'killing"  biU  rather  than  a  "pro- 
tection" bill.  Thla  Is  grossly  lnacciu»te.  The 
whole  concept  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  Inter- 
national leadership  in  the  preservation  of 
marine  mammals.  "Management"  la  spe- 
otfleaUy  defined  in  the  bill  as  the  oolleetton 
and  application  of  scientiflc  Information  to 
increase  and  maintain  aatmal  populations — 
not  to  exploit  them  for  proflt  or  sport.  The 
definition  includas,  where  appropriate,  com- 
plete protection  as  well  as  regulated  taking. 

8.  The  blU  is  not  riddled  with  exemptions. 


aa  the  article  allegaa.  Coder  S.  2871  aUnaarlna 
manunaU  ace  protactad.  The  exception  to  the 
moratorium  permits  oontlnued  operation  of 
tha  Alaska  fur  seal  management  program, 
since  the  herd  is  under  Intaose  international 
scientiflc  protection.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment ba&  undertaken  a  management  mora- 
torium program  under  which  all  seals  on 
saint  George  Island  will  be  sclentlflcally  ob- 
served, with  NO  harvest,  to  determine  If  the 
herd  will  multiply  under  natural  conditions. 
A  second  exception  grants  the  UJB.  tuna  in- 
dustry two  years  during  which  research  will 
be  conducted  and  new  regulations  adopted 
to  reduce  the  killing  of  porpoises. 

The  bill  clearly  states  that  officials  shall 
Immedlatrty  Impose  restrictions  upon  tuna 
fishermen  based  upon  presently  avallaWe 
technology.  Additionally,  scientists  are  per- 
mitted to  capture  or  take  marine  mammals 
for  research,  and  for  dlspUy  In  public 
ooeanarlums  under  strict  regulation.  Finally, 
the  taking  of  marine  mammaln  1«  permlttw! 
to  continue  for  native  Alaskan  Indians, 
Eftklmofl  and  Aleuts. 

There  are  many  more  inaccurate  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Regenstetn — but  as  is 
always  the  case,  it  takee  more  space  to  reftrbe 
an  allegation  than  It  does  to  make  one. 

The  bill  does  allow  states  to  hare  stronger 
laws  consistent  with  federal  policy.  State  ex- 
pertise in  this  area  is  great.  CoasUl  states' 
departments  of  fish  and  game  enforce  tougta 
laws  protecting  ocean  mammals.  They  ex- 
pend a  good  deal  of  money  and  manpower. 
In  many  states  far  more  than  the  federal 
government  could  afford  to.  Diverting  the 
states  of  rasponBlbtllty  would  destroy  liter- 
ally decades  of  scientiflc  game  manageownt 
and  strip  from  many  animal  spec  lee  their 
major  source  of  protection.  The  moratorium 
may  not  be  lifted  by  any  btireaucrat,  bat 
only  through  a  tedious  hearing  and  itntow 
process  subject  to  Judicial  scrutiny.  Hair 
seal  products  are  effectively  banned  by  lan- 
guage outlawing  import*  of  seals  or  productt 
made  from  seals  below  the  age  of  eight 
months.  No  female  seals  are  kUled  under  the 
Alaslca  Prlbtlof  fur  seal  progrsm. 

Lobbying  on  this  legislation  hae  indeed 
been  intense,  but  it  has  ail  been  highly 
ethical,  above-board  and  strictly  legal.  Thnae 
seeking  to  protect  their  own  intereets.  In- 
cluding the  fur  Industry,  have  neivw  rworted 
to  falM  statement*  about  draftors  o*  tha 
lagUUtlon  In  ordar  to  sway  opinion  to  their 
cauae.  Intense  puWlc  optalon  has  been  g«n- 
eratad.  Penraaalve  argamente  have  been  made 
by  many  groups.  Moral.  pcAltlc^  and  logloal 
pressures  hava  natnraUy  formed.  But  de- 
spite piwsufs  the  oommlttae  members  have 
sought  at  all  tbnea  to  be  fair  and  to  eoaet 
leglalatJon  which  has  as  Its  flrat  ocmsldera- 
tion  the  ooiisei  ration  at  the  sirfcnals 

Mr.  Ragenateln  also  implied  there  was 
something  sinister  In  the  changes  made  m 
a  saTlae  of  staff  working  drafts.  It  has  al- 
ways been  policy  of  our  roboomnjlttee  to 
release  staff  working  drafts  to  the  pubhe  la 
the  spirit  ol  free  acoeas  to  Infcrmatton, 
rather  than  keeping  t*i«ni  oonlKKintlal  We 
beUem  tha*  thu  provldea  tb»  graataat  possi- 
ble li>put  of  ideas  and  la  an  example  of  com- 
mittee operation  at  its  baM  in  our  D«no> 
oratkj  system. 

The  taking  of  marine  mammals  is  not 
■big  businSBs"  either  In  Alaska  or  In  Sootli 
Carolina.  Nmety-flve  percent  of  the  world's 
marine  m""™^'  products  comnierclaUy 
taksn  ai«  coosumad  In  Japan.  Russia,  West- 
em  Euiops  and  Canada.  All  money  eantad 
by  NOAA  from  the  sale  of  Alaska  fur  seals 
after  payment  to  Pouke  Fur  Co.  of  Oreen- 
vlUe,  South  Carolina,  for  processing,  Is  spent 
on  the  Prtbllof  Ifiands  for  tha  beoaflt  of 
the  seal  herds  ««id  the  native  Alsats.  wlio 
receive  baalth  care.  hiMialng  and  Jobs. 

It  la  Important  to  reoognlas  that  the  con- 
cept of  ratkonal  vlldUfs  manHgemsot  with 
tb»  goal  of.banafltlng  antmals,  as  embortlsd 
m  this  legislation,  has  widespread  support 
from  hlghly-respectsd  conaervatlon  orguilza- 
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noDM.  Tho«»  which  lupport  thU  oonoept  in- 
cl\ida  the  Wlldllf*  lfwug«meiit  Institute,  the 
BlMTk  Club,  the  Wbrtd  WlltUlfe  Fond,  the 
American  Humane  AMOcUtlon,  the  Olttaen* 
Oommlttee  on  Nfttuiml  Beeouroee,  Interna- 
tional AMOdatlon  of  Oame,  Flah  and  Gonaer- 
vatlon  Commleatanen,  the  laaalc  Walton 
Lea^e  of  America,  North  American  Wildlife 
Poundatlon,  Sport  Ttihlng  XneUtute,  Wlldltf* 
Society,  Trout  Unlimited.  National  Wildlife 
VMer»tion,  American  Committee  (or  Inter- 
oatumal  WUd  Ufe  Protection  and  American 
FUbartea  Society. 

Ciomplete  protection  for  all  marine  mam- 
male,  without  oonelderlng  the  condition!  of 
the  Individual  species,  can  actually  be  highly 
detrimental  to  the  tnitnaia  themselves  and 
to  their  entire  marine  eooeystems,  which  Is 
always  in  delicate  balance.  A  case  in  point  U 
the  pitiful  condition  of  the  grey  seals  of  the 
Tame  Islands  of  1fT^g^*nt1  The  ftntmals  have 
been  completely  protected  for  several  years, 
and  have  multiplied  to  the  point  where  nu- 
merous pups  and  adults  are  sick  or  starving 
to  death.  The  natural  habitat  of  theee  crea- 
tures has  Its  breaking  point  with  tragic  re- 
sults. The  National  Trust  In  Bnglanrt  has 
been  forced  to  make  the  decision,  deq?lte  the 
opinion  of  the  "protectionists,"  that  the  seal 
herd  must  be  reduced  In  size  and  placed  on 
a  r"^"^*"'*"*'-  program  "If  a  healthy  stock 
at  seals  Is  to  be  maintained." 

So  that  there  U  no  misunderstanding,  we 
would  like  to  point  out  that  one  of  the  au- 
thors of  this  letter.  Senator  Stevens,  opposed 
this  bill  because  It  does  not  grant  a  com- 
plete exception  to  Alaska  Natives  and  be- 
cause It  overrides  State  laws  within  the  area 
of  State  Jurisdiction.  He  asserted  In  Com- 
mittee and  will  on  the  Senate  floor  support 
of  the  proposition  that  8UU  flsh  and  game 
laws  should  govern  State  flsh  and  game  re- 
sources unless  there  Is  a  determination  on  a 
national  basis,  that  a  particular  spades  Is 
endangered. 

We  In  the  Senate  recognize  that  an  in- 
creasingly urban  population  In  America  has 
lost  awareness  of  much  of  the  reality  in- 
volved In  the  killing  of  animals,  either  wild 
or  domestic.  A  trip  to  a  slaughterhouse  Is  not 
pleasant  for  anyone.  And  yet  this  necessity 
to  harvest  animals  for  food  doee  exist.  It  has 
become  Arm  XTnlted  States  policy  to  protect 
wild  animals,  but  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  man  already  Is  very  much 
a  part  of  the  world  ecosystem.  The  animal.s 
of  our  acoeystem.  In  fact  all  of  the  life  of  our 
planet,  must  be  managed  v^lsely  to  preserve 
our  ecosystem  for  all  generations. 

Skinarr  P.  Hoixmos,  U.S.  Szmatob. 
Ohairmon,  Subcommittee  on   Oceans 
anti  Atmorphere. 
Tb  SnvBfa,  U.S.  Skmatos, 
Banking    Republican.    Subcommittee 
Ocean*  oitd  A-tmorphere. 

Mr.  STEIVENS.  What  we  are  talking 
about  Is  a  manasement  program  under 
this  bUl.  Dr.  Ray  stated: 

A  total  moratorium  on  the  take  of  aU  ma- 
rine mMmm«i»  cannot  serve  such  a  diverse 
group  equaUy.  It  beoomee  a  meanlnglees  ges- 
ture for  those  already  protected  and,  con- 
versely, a  threat  to  development  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  for  speciee  which  might 
be  protected  on  the  fur  seal  model.  It  abro- 
gates the  reeponslbUlty  of  those  who  know 
the  field  of  wildlife  management  best.  In  omi 
judgment,  such  an  action  Is  simplistic  and 
negative,  only  stating  what  we  wUl  not  do 
and  neglecting  to  consider  what  we  must  do 
in  the  future." 

I  can  only  pdnt  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  I  am  sorry  that 
he  Is,  hi  my  opinion,  mMnformed  con- 
oeming  the  status  of  the  PrlbUof  fur  seal. 

Z  have  here  a  book  entltied  "Animals 
and  Man,  Past,  Present,  and  Future,"  by 


Richard  Q.  Van  Gelder  of  the  American 

Museum  of  Natural  History 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
B4r.  HARRIS.  Will  the  Senator  state 
how  the  pending  sunendment  applies  to 
the  Prlbilof  situation?  Is  it  because  of 
the  necessity  for  the  Pouke  Pur  Co.  to 
seek  waivers  in  order  to  continue  Import- 
ing seal  hides  from  South  Africa.  Other- 
wise, how  does  this  amendment  apply  to 
the  Pribilof  .situation? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  understood  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  to  state  the  Prlbi- 
lof situation  as  an  example  of  the  neces- 
sity to  support  this  amendment.  Certain- 
ly that  Is  not  is  not  my  opinion,  and  I 
would  be  pleased  to  inform  the  Senate 
of  the  actual  facts  concerning  the  Pribi- 
lof fur  seal  herd,  which  Is  managed  un- 
der the  ideal  circumstance  of  an  inter- 
naticHial  agreement  which,  as  Mr.  Vsm 
Gtelder  pointed  out,  has  used  the  idea  of 
a  maximum  sustainable  yield  from  the 
fur  seals  with  much  success. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  permit  me  to  join  In  the  col- 
loquy in  response  to  the  questions  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  finish  my  state- 
ment, unless  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
wishes  to  persist  in  his  question.  I  under- 
stood him  to  use  the  statement  concern- 
ing the  fur  seal  herd  as  the  justification 
for  this  Eumendment,  and  if  that  is  true 
it  is  certainly  off  base. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  is  Important.  It  has  to  do  with  this 
whole  business. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  Is  not  true  that 
the  present  moratorium  amendment  does 
not  directly  deal  with  the  Pribilof  seal 
kUl.  Rather,  this  is  dealt  with  in  a  sep- 
arate section  of  the  bill.  Or — and  this  Is 
my  question — does  it  in  this  regard:  I 
have  heard  reports,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Fouke  F^ir  Co.  would  not  be  able  to 
stay  in  business  on  the  basis  of  the  Prib- 
ilof kill  alone,  that  it  would  and  did  in- 
tend to  come  in  immediately  and  get 
waivers  for  South  African  seals  to  be  im- 
ported—assuming the  present  waiver 
provision  Is  left  in  the  bUl — and  that  this 
loophole  is  very  Important  to  the  Fouke 
Pur  Company  Is  that  correct,  so  far  as 
the  Senator  knows?  Is  that  wl^r  he  Is  ar- 
guing the  Pribilof  matter? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  Pouke  Pur  Co. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  can  help 
the  Senator. 

That  probably  would  be  the  case.  I  do 
not  know  the  precise  areas  of  the  world, 
but  the  impact  of  the  moratorium  would 
be  that  the  Pouke  Pur  Co.  could  process 
skins  taken  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  for 
certain  members  of  the  treaty  and  not 
for  others.  It  would  discriminate  against 
American  business,  and  not  against  for- 
eign coimtries.  and  I  cannot  understand 
doing  that.  If  we  believe  that  certain 
techniques  should  be  honored  under  the 
American  flag,  they  should  be  honored 
under  other  flags.  But  the  significance  of 
the  amendment  also  would  be  to  discrim- 
inate against  the  ability  of  this  American 
company  to  buy  pelts  from  South  Africa, 
Russia,  or  any  other  place.  It  is  a  guar- 


antee that  they  can  only  recdye  ttHn 
pelts  if  they  follow  the  same  rolet  aal 
regulations  that  an  American  coneerB 
would  use. 

A  further  impact  of  the  moratortOB 
could  be  to  completely  stop  the  harvciu 
Ing  of  pelts  frtnn  the  PrlbUofs,  beeMM 
since  80  percent  of  Fouke's  bwtam 
comee  from  elsewhere  than  the  PrlbOott, 
they  would  obrlofosly  have  to  go  wtwi 
their  major  economic  interest  would  tit^ 
which  would  mean  they  would  have  tQ 
move  to  a  foreign  coimtry.  Then  tbiy 
would  come  into  a  vise  with  th«  Bqp 
American  Act,  and  would  not  be  able  t« 
process  the  pelts.  So  what  we  would  l» 
doing  is  taking  a  legitimate  Amerlev 
business,  chasing  them  out  of  the  coon- 
try.  and  then  they  would  not  be  able  to 
do  business  here  again. 

That,  to  my  mind,  is  the  problem  vltb 
imposing  a  moratorium  where  we  do  sot 
understand  the  total  economic  impact, 
much  less  the  environmental  ImpMt,  be> 
cause  what  we  are  doing  is  sajrlng  "W« 
are  stopping  everything  now,  and  gotnc 
to  go  study  something,"  with  the  mora, 
torium.  The  continuing  moratorium  be- 
comes an  immediate  obstruction,  beeaun 
we  do  not  know  what  the  effects  of  it  an. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  let  tab 
finish  with  my  time;  then  I  am  sure  tbt 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  win  yiM 
from  his. 

The  statement  is  made,  "We  have  to 
stop  the  needless  killing."  No  one  wantB 
ocean  mammals  killed  needlessly.  I  thtok 
all  Americans  would  join  the  Senator  In 
opposing  needless  killing.  But  I  wish  \i» 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  detail 
what  he  is  talking  about. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  WUl  the  Senator  yldd? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  his  time.  Let  me 
finish  my  statement  here;  then  I  win  be 
happy  to  yield  on  the  S«iator's  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  not  have  any  time. 
The  Senator  used  my  name,  and  aaked 
me  to  detail  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  has  time; 
I  will  be  happy  to  let  him  respond  to  It 
The  point  is  that  we  have  managemeot 
programs  in  Callfomla,  Hawaii,  Waah- 
ington,  and  Alaska— all  of  the  aieai 
where  there  are  ocean  mammals  where 
there  is  any  taking  permitted,  and  it  li 
very  limited  taking  that  is  pwmitted  to 
any  area.  There  are  management  pro- 
grams that  are  on  a  scloitific  basis.  Itie 
bill  before  us  now  is  a  bill  drafted  by  the 
most  knowledgeable  conservationistB  in 
the  field,  to  deal  with  the  question  ai 
when  a  permit  should  be  issued,  if  aaj 
should  be  issued,  during  the  moratoriuB 
period.  I  think  it  is  one  that  makes  sense, 
and  that  the  adoption  of  this  amendnant 
would  inject  upon  this  concept  of  sdai- 
tlflc  management  an  unworkable  pro- 
gram, a  totally  unworkable  program  In 
terms  of  management  of  the  resource. 

If  Senators  want  to  abandon  theee 
mftmnrntu^  and  Just  say  that  man  should 
do  nothing  more  to  protect  them,  Jn* 
do  what  happened  in  the  ParaUon  Is- 
lands, so  completely  neglect  them  that 
they  destroy  themaeives,  that  is  another 
matter.  I  point  out  to  the  Senator  frein 
New  Jersey  that  the  testimony  before  oar 
committee  was  that  40  percent  of  the 
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»Miof  seals  die  (rf  starvation.  We  have 
SJtea^ammals  dying  today  in  this 
SSt^f  rom  starvation  than  have  ever 

^^^"^aidAUB,  Mr.  President,  win 
y^S^nator  yield  for  a  queatton  at  that 

■^  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

5^"  WILLIAMS.  Is  it  the  Senator's  un- 
(Jrtanding  that  this  amendment  deals 
Sth  the  PribUof  seal? 

ur  STEVENS.  This  amendment  deals 
•ith  the  total  concept  of  the  manage- 
nlrat  of  ocean  mammals  during  the  mor- 

'^^'^WILLIAMS.  It  is  my  understand- 
ina  of  my  own  amendment  that  it  does 
S  LQ  any  way  deal  with  the  sltuatlop 
Seaented  by  the  PrlbUol  seal*.  111^1* 
rdlBttnct  issue,  governed  or  controUed 
t»  treaty,  and  this  legislation  certainly 
Snnot  disturb  that  treaty.  So  let  ua  deal 
with  those  mflmmals  that  it  doee  deal 
liOL  It  does  not  Involve  PrlbUof  seals. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  What  mammals  is  the 
Senator  talking  about,  unless  he  is  talk- 
]»  about  mft"""^**  covered  by  this  act? 
The  PrlbUof  seals  are  Just  one  of  the 
mammals  covered  by  this  act.  They  are 
a]M  covered  by  an  IntemaUonal  treaty. 
Mr  WILLIAMS.  Take  the  whale.  la 
ttie  whale  covered  by  a  treaty,  with  equal 
dignity  with  the  seaU? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  No. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  That  is  the  kind  of 
njaminal  we  are  taUdng  about.  Is  the 
sea  otter  covered  by  treaty  ?  Are  the  polar 
bean?  ITiey  are  not. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  whale  happens  to 
be  an  endangered  species.  I  think  if  the 
seals  were  in  any  danger  today,  they 
would  be  Usted  as  an  endangered  species. 
Afl  a  practical  matter,  there  are  no  whales 
involved;  they  are  prohibited  from  being 
taken  today  under  the  Endangered 
Species  Act.  ITae  people  who  are  advocat- 
ing this  biU  are  talking  about  what  is 
happening  in  the  foreign  country,  to  pro- 
hibit someone  from  taking  whales 
abroad.  When  they  si)eak  of  unnecessary 
killing,  they  are  not  talking  about  our 
people. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Unnecessary  import- 
ing, where  the  killing  is  by  other 
nationals. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  this  amendment 
were  limited  to  that,  I  would  have  no 
objection,  but  it  is  not  limited  to  that. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINQS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  generous  17  minutes  left. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Let  me  hold  forth 
for  just  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  the  trouble  and  the  con- 
fusion stem  from  the  fact  that  the 
distingiushed  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
put  in  one  amendment  and  then  spoke 
generally  about  polar  bears  dropping 
dead  and  at>out  whales  and  that  it  is 
terrible  to  klU  seals.  Anything  he  could 
think  of  to  throw  into  the  basket,  this 
amendment  was  supposed  to  cover.  That 
IsNo.l. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  No. 
Let  us  get  to  the  point  of  whether  or 
not  the  Senator  knows  better.  On  July  3, 


the  Marine  Mammal  Committee,  headed 

by  the  most  distinguished  Karl  w. 
Kenyon.  chairman  of  the  Marine  Mam- 
mal Committee,  sent  to  Senator  Prxb 
Harris,  Senator  Hakrisok  Wiluams, 
Senator  Philip  Hart,  and  myself  the  re- 
port  that  was  submitted  at  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  ManunalologlsU,  dated 
June  10,  in  Seattle.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
asfoUows: 

MAum  M*""*'  Coiucrrrcx, 

Seoftis,  Wash.,  July  3. 1872. 
Hon.  EsNXST  F.  Hoixaioa, 
CHatrman,  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
Washington,  D.O. 

DXAa  SmAToa  Hollxhos:  Kaah  year  the 
Standing  Oommlttee  on  Marine  MsmmaU  o* 
the  Amarloan  Society  o<  Mammaloglata  at- 
tempts to  stunmarlae  soma  of  the  actlTltlas, 
aooompUshments,  studlee  in  progress,  and 
degree  of  exploitation  of  marine  mammal 
populaUons,  particularly  those  related  to 
North  Amarloa,  This  review,  of  course,  can- 
not be  complete  because  many  projects  are 
scattered  geographically  In  different  prlvaU 
and  public  institutions.  Also,  members  of  the 
Marme  Mammal  (Committee  are  biisy  on  other 
tasks,  since  most  are  active  In  marine  mam- 
mal work.  Including  field  work. 

I  feel,  as  Chairman  of  the  Marine  Mam- 
mal Oommlttee,  that  even  though  our  report 
Is  not  a  complete  survey  of  all  ciurent  data 
on  marine  rrn>'^""^'«  and  work  in  progress,  it 
might  be  helpful  to  your  oommlttee  in  for- 
mulating the  "Marine  Mammal  Protectlc«i 
Act  of  1972." 

The  enclosed  copy  of  our  ASM  Oommlttee 
report  includes  recent  data  on  populations 
of  certam  speolee,  as  weU  as  current  legisla- 
tion and  certam  propaganda  reUted  to  it.  I 
am  sure  I  speak  for  the  Oommlttee  when  I 
say  that  we  are  anxious  to  see  a  Msxlne  Mam- 
mal Protection  Act  that  will  provide  for  wise 
conservauon  practices  that  are  tailored  to  the 
specific  needs  of  each  species.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish this  objective  many  more  scientific 
basic  life  studlee  of  marine  mammals  will  be 
reqtilred.  As  mentioned  In  the  report,  moet 
martoe  twamnrmi  populations  that  this  pro- 
posed legislation  would  affeet  are  in  better 
condition  today  than  they  have  been  slnee 
the  turn  of  the  centvur  »*"1  perh*^  for  many 
years  before  that  when  they  were  more  heeT- 
ily  exploited  than  they  are  today. 

Most  marine  mammaloglsts  feel  that  the 
responsible  Federal  and  State  Oovemments 
have  sertouBly  underfinanced  marine  mam- 
mal studies  which  would  reveal  knowledge  of 
each  marine  Tnajnm^i  speciee'  place  In  the 
ecosystem,  its  life  hablta,  conflicts  with  man, 
useful  aspects  of  marine  mammals  to  man, 
population  dynamics,  and  general  population 
abtindanoe  and  distribution.  Of  course,  such 
studies  are  expensive  because  professionally 
trained  personnel  (biologists,  blometrtclans, 
pathologists,  etc.)  are  required  and  boat  and 
aircraft  charters  are  often  neceasary  to  reach 
the  remote  areas  where  marine  m animals  live. 
I  hope  that  these  remarks  and  the  copy  of 
our  1971-73  Oommlttee  report  will  be  useful 
to  you. 

Sincerely, 

Kaxl  W.  Kknvjm. 

Chairman, 
Marine  Maminal  Committee. 


STANDIMO  COMIOTTTX,  MaKINT  MAMUALS 

1971-73 
(Submitted  to  the  Bid  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mammaloglsts  at 
Tampa,   Fla..   June    19-33,    1973) 

ui'iaooTTcnoM 
Th*  past  yeac  waa  one  c^  continued  In- 
creaae  In  publlfl  oonown  for  marine  mam- 
mals. As  a  result  of  widely  pubUahed  ad- 
vertisements, by  the  Friends  of  Animals,  Inc. 


i^TMt  ita  "Ijh1«1*****  Arm."  the  Oommlttee 
for  Humana  Liaglslatlon.  Inc.  and  others.  tHa 
UJB.  Oongreas  was  and  continues  to  be  de- 
luged with  letters  reqxjeattag  the  oompleee 
protection  of  aU  ooean  mammals. 

In  1971  a  number  of  Mils  were  placed  be- 
fore the  Congrees.  Serial  No.  93-10.  "Heartnti 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Flaherlee  and 
WUdllfe  Oonservatton  of  the  Oommlttee  on 
xiar«»h«T<t  Mw^"*  and  Fisheries."  House  oA 
Repnaentatlves  (Sept.  1971)  lleta  S«  martoe 
,r,»mmmi  bills  and  consists  of  b84  pages. 

On  18  March  1973.  USL.  10430  "An  act  to 
protect  mazlna  msmmaU:  to  eetabUab  a 
Marine  Mf'T""»J  Oommlaslon;  and  for  other 
ptirpoeee"  was  passed  by  the  Bouse  of  Repie- 
sentattves  and  referred  to  the  Senate  Oom- 
mlttee on  Oommeroe.  Senate  hearlnfa  were 
held  In  mid-May  In  Alaska  where  certain 
provisions  of  the  blU.  It  was  feared,  would 
inflict  sevwe  hardship  on  certain  naUve  jmo- 
ple.  Many  TCrfcirnnn  and  Aleuts  are  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways  dependent  on  marine  mammal 
products.  It  also  appeared  that  under  the 
"harassment"  provision  it  would  no  longer 
be  poeslble  to  use  recorded  killer  whale 
sounds  to  inhibit  the  beluga  or  white  whale 
from  entering  rivers  to  feed  on  young  salmon 
migrating  downstream.  The  bin  is  stUl  (SI 
May)  in  the  process  of  revision. 

It  Is  hoped  that  this  biU  will  provide  fund- 
ing and  other  provisions  for  studies  ct 
marine  mamtnuia  that  should  have  been 
undertaken  years  ago. 

In  view  of  the  Increased  interest  in  marine 
r~i.tnmftJi»  and  in  the  hope  that  research  in 
this  field  may  expand,  the  National  Oceano- 
graphlc  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
(NOAA)— having  prlroary  federal  reeponsl- 
bUlty for  the  majority  of  marine  msmmals 
m  waters  of  conoem  to  the  UJB. — has  formed 
a  Marine  Mt"""!"^  Committee  to  study  con- 
tempwrary  needs. 

At  the  state  level  interest  In  marine  mam- 
mals prompted  the  Oallforula  Legislature  to 
pass  Assembly  Bill  No.  1163,  which  among 
other  things  provides:  "Sec.  4.  Section  883q 
is  added  to  the  Penal  Oode.  to  read:  688q. 
It  Is  unlawful  to  import  Into  this  state  foe 
commercial  purpoeee,  to  poeeess  with  intent 
to  seU,  or  to  seU  within  the  state  the  dead 
body,  or  any  part  or  product  thereof,  of  any 
seaL"  The  bill  does  provide,  however,  "that 
any  fisherman  while  engaged  in  fishing  from 
a  boat  at  sea  may  take  any  seal  which  is 
^tr^«e*"g  his  nets,  tackle,  or  fish."  and  that 
"the  department  may  reduce  the  sea  Uon 
haidB  by  humane  methods  vrbenever  suob  a 
course  is  deemed  advisable." 

Farther  leglalstl'?"  U  pending  in  OalU<»nla 
that  would  prohibit  the  importation  or  sale 
ot  the  parts  o<  or  producu  mads  from  a 
number  of  mammal  speciee  Including  por- 
polaee  and  dolphins. 

Statements,  some  of  them  of  questionable 
veracity,  such  as  the  foUowlng  have 
pmnpted  this  public  attention:  "Tear 
round,  the  kintng  of  seals,  polar  bean, 
vbaias.  walruses  and  pocpolaes  never  enda. 
The  brutality  and  needless  slaogbMr  muB« 
be  stopped  now.  This  spring  may  be  the  las* 
chance.  ...  Let  us  demand  that  it  (the 
Oongr«MB|  stop  the  sUugfatM-  ol  ocean  mam- 
mals. Xf  vou  are  outraged  by  this  brutaUty— 
If  you  ars  wHllng  to  join  now  in  a  fight  that 
can  be  won  within  a  few  weeks  In  the  Oon- 
gress  or  the  United  States.  "  "AU  ocean 
r^.n,wi>hi  need  your  help  now.  This  sprtng 
may  be  their  last  hope."  quoted  from  "^i^ 
last  spring,"  an  advertisement  m  the  Waah- 
ington  Poet,  AprU  16. 1972.  paid  for  by  "Com- 
mittee for  Humane  Legislation.  Inc." 

ParadoxlcaUy  the  majority  erf  marine  mam- 
mal populations  that  would  be  affected  by 
the  propoewl  UB.  leglalatlon  are  in  better 
condition  today  than  they  have  been  lot  at 
least  70  years,  and  thoee  tbat  face  problems 
may  not  be  helped  hy  purely  protective  legis- 
lation. We  hope  that  some  sound  legislation 
providing  f«r  In-depth  studies  and  conser- 
vation may  eventiially  emerge. 
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TtioM  of  u«  working  with  iiuuiii*  mamm»U 
hmve  felt  the  effect  of  increased  public  inter- 
e«t  In  these  rn»""'"*in  in  the  form  of  req-ueets 
from  school  cblldren,  university  students, 
writers,  and  legtsUton  for  "additional  infor- 
matloa."  Theee  requests  have  made  us  realize 
more  than  before  that  our  research  programs 
on  life  history  In  general,  life  habits  and  be- 
havior, population  dynamics,  abimdance. 
seasonal  distribution,  and  the  effect  of  en- 
vlronment.^l  pollution  and  disturbance  on 
marine  mammals  are  far  lees  than  adequate 
at  the  present  level  of  funding. 

Although  we  know  of  no  interest  on  the 
part  of  anv  U.S.  national  to  go  sealing  in 
waters  surrounding  Antarctica,  officials  and 
biologists  of  the  United  States  have  been  co- 
operating with  those  of  other  intereated  na- 
tions in  formulating  a  proposed  International 
agreement  for  the  conservation  of  Antarctic 
seal  stocks.  The  Antarctic  Treaty  protects 
wildlife  on  the  Antarctic  continent  but  there 
Is  no  protective  or  conservation  agreement 
to  prevent  unregulated  sealing  in  the  waters 
surrounding  the  Antarctic  continent. 

Some  protectionists  and  conservationists 
have  misunderstood  the  motives  of  the  U-3. 
scientists  in  wishing  to  participate  In  an 
International  agreement  for  regulating  seal- 
ing In  Antarctic  waters  and  oppose  U.S. 
participation  in  It.  Our  motive  In  partici- 
pating 18  to  encourage  the  preservation  of 
seal  stocks  if  other  nations  do  go  sealing.  We 
have  prepared  a  resolution  on  this  subject. 

Intensive  studies  of  the  biology,  abundance, 
and  distribution  of  Antarctic  seals  continue 
under  the  direction  of  Drs.  A.  W.  Erlckson 
(University  of  Idaho)  and  Don  SlnUI  (Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota) . 

The  effect  of  sonic  boom  (from  supersonic 
flight)  on  all  forms  of  life  Is  being  Investi- 
gated by  several  governmental  agencies.  On 
San  Miguel  Island.  Calif.,  we  noted  last 
August  that  musing  California  sea  lions  and 
northern  fur  seals  were  disturbed  and  some 
stampeded  by  aonlc  booms.  At  other  seasons 
these  animals  appeared  relatively  undls- 
ttwbed  by  the  boom*.  More  observations 
should  be  gathered  of  the  effect  of  sonic  boom 
on  breeding  wildlife  colonies  on  remote  Island 
rookeries  where  these  booms  are  most  likely 
to  occur.  Supersonic  flight  generally  does  not 
occur  over  populated  areas. 

-An  extensive  long-term  survey  of  the  ma- 
rine mammals,  birds,  and  other  life  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
Is  being  conducted  by  the  Refuges  Division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Plsherlea  and  Wildlife 
under  the  direction  of  Palmer  Secora.  Dory 
transportation,  with  attendant  difficulties, 
was  used  during  the  past  sunimer  study 
period.  This  year  the  Aleutian  Tern,  a  es-foot 
metal-hulled,  es-army  utility  craft,  pur- 
chased by  the  Bureau,  will  support  the  sev- 
eral scientists  making  wildlife  Inventories 
and  other  studies. 

On  aa  March  wn.  a  sculp  ttire  of  a  famUy 
group  of  California  ae*  lions  was  dedicAted 
to  taie  memory  of  Richard  S.  Peterson  ( 1937- 
1969)  in  the  Natural  Sciences  Courtyard, 
TmiTervtty  of  California  at  Santa  Crua.  Dick, 
a  former  Marine  Mammal  Committee  mem- 
bar,  wUl  always  b*  miassd  by  those  of  ua  who 
kiMW  him  as  a  flns  person  of  unusual  energy, 
dedication,  and  brUltanoe. 

This  report  la  not  a  publication  and  the 
Utfonnstlon  in  It  la  not  for  publication.  Any* 
one  wishing  to  use  information  from  this 
report  should  correspond  directly  with  the 
indieated  source. 

wtunmo  coKSiTrRB,  kabuvi  mtiiMtiJj 
J.  J.  Bums— ADFAO.  Fairbanks.  Alaska. 
A.  M.  Johnson— MiyCD.  Seettle.  Wash. 

A.  W.  M^nff"!^.  7BBC.  St«.  Anne  de  Belle- 
▼ue.  P.Q.  Can. 

B.  D.  Mitchell.  "FRBC,  Ste.  Anne  de  Belle- 
vue,  P.Q.  Can. 

C.  Ray — IBP,  Washtngton.  D.C. 

D.  W.  Rice— MMFB,  lA  JoUa.  Calif. 

A.   Roest— CP80,   San   Luis   Obispo.  Calif. 
W.  B.  Schevfll — Woods  Hole,  Mass. 


D.  B.  Sergeant — PRBC,  Ste.  Anne  de  Belle- 
vue. 

J.  8.   Vanla — ADF&G    .\nchorage,   Alaska. 

K.  W.  Kenyon  i  Chairman) — MMD,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

"tJmSDS    MASITIMtJS"    POLA«    BXAS 

Illegal  taking  of  polar  bears  [from  Seattle 
Times,  24  May  1972,  p.  All  1 

"Indicted  by  a  federal  grand  Jury  in  An- 
chorage were  Oene,  Chris  and  Bert  Kline- 
burger  and  the  Arm  they  operate  at  1507  13th 
Ave.  E.  Oene  Kllneburger  and  the  firm  also 
were  charged  by  a  federal  grand  Jury  In 
California. 

"The  .\laska  indictment  accuses  the  broth- 
ers and  the  Arm  of  conspiring  to  brmg  to 
Seattle  hides  and  skulls  of  polar  bears  killed 
on  "the  tee  pack  on  the  high  seas  adjacent 
to      .  .  Point  Barrow," 

".\  search-warrant  affidavit,  signed  by  an 
agent  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  said  Bert  KUnebtirger  advised  the 
agent  and  another  agent  how  to  contact  a 
gtilde  who  would  help  them  klU  pyolar  bears 
without  obtaining  a  permit  required  by  the 
State  of  Alaska. 

"Cost  of  the  two-man  hunt  was  $6,500, 
It  said.  The  scheme  Involved  paying  two  men 
who  had  legally  obtained  the  permits  from 
a  total  of  300  permits  issued  by  Alaska,  the 
affidavit  said. 

"Oene  Kllneburger  then  used  the  names 
of  those  men  to  transport  and  process  the 
hides  and  skulls,  the  affidavit  charges. 

".Mso  indicted  in  Alaska  were  four  guides 
and  the  two  men  who  turned  their  permits 
over  to  the  agents." 

Alaska  (from  Jack  Lentfer,  ADF&G) 

"On  Barter  Island  ...  on  the  Nlguanak 
River  about  12  miles  Inland  ...  I  examined 
the  first  den  I  have  seen.  .  .  The  estimated 
Alaska  harvest:  hunters  using  aircraft — 230, 
native  hunters — 40.  Polar  bear  tagging  con- 
tinues: m  1971  Lentfer  tagged  106  and  J.  W. 
Brooks  iBSFW;  60.  New  regulations  In  Alas- 
ka: "Aircraft  may  not  be  used  In  any  man- 
ner In  taking  polar  bear.  .  .  ." 

"BWHTDRA  LtTTBIS"  SIA  OTTER 

Alaska 

Affect  of  ice  on  sea  otters — On  Feb.  26th 
the  Arctic  tee  pack  moved  ashore  along  the 
Bering  Sea  beach  from  Nelson  Lagoon  to 
Cape  Mordvlnof  on  Unlmak  Island  causing 
all  the  sea  otters  in  this  over  one  hundred 
mile  stretch  to  haul  up  on  shore,  where  they 
were  unable  to  obtain  any  food  The  south- 
em  boundary  of  the  ice  pack  extended  from 
Unlmak  Island  to  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula 
on  the  coast  of  Russia. 

"Hunger  or  some  other  instinct  caused 
the  otter  to  start  dragging  themselves  across 
the  low  sand  Island  that  separatee  laembek 
from  the  Bering  Sea.  across  the  ice  of  Ijsem- 
bek  Bay  thence  across  the  Alaska  Penlnsuia 
toward  Cold  Bay.  Many  live  otters  were  cap- 
tured. All  but  one  were  picked  up  on  the 
tee  of  Izembek  or  on  the  land  suad  lakes 
separating  Izembek  from  Cold  Bay.  The  ani- 
mals were  then  placed  In  a  truck  and  driven 
to  the  open  waters  of  Cold  Bay  where  they 
were  very  happy  to  be  released ! 

"Without  exception,  the  otters  were  very 
famished  and  would  eat  any  type  of  flsh  or 
clams  offered  them,  one  ate  four  jjounda  of 
.^helled  clams  and  another  ate  a  six  pound 
salmon. 

"A  total  of  thirty  four  live  otters  were  re- 
leased. Several  dead  were  observed,  but  most 
had  been  mutilated  by  birds  of  prey  and 
scavengers  such  as  eagles,  raven,  magpies 
and  eiills. 

"There  is  no  way  of  estimating  the  num- 
ber of  otters  forced  on  shore  by  the  ice  pack, 
however,  one  hundred  twenty  seven  otter 
trails  were  counted  in  a  three  mile  stretch 
where  they  had  left  the  Bering  Sea  beach 
and  headed  across  Teembek  tn  the  general 
direction  of  Cold  Bay."  (Excerpted  from: 
Transporting    the   sea    otters    The    Wllllw*. 


lieeve  Aleutian  Airways,  Inc.  0(4) :  i^ 
1972.)  By  M.  Uttecht. 

Ice  stUI  covered  the  area  described  abon 
when  we  made  an  aerial  survey  in  this  arcs 
on  14  April  1972.  Near  small  open  leads, 
about  30  miles  north  of  Port  MoUer,  on  ths 
Alaska  Peninsula,  we  saw  8  active  and  ap- 
parently healthy  sea  otters.  The  water  It 
shallow — about  180  feet — In  this  area,  so  ap- 
parently  the   otters   were   finding   food. 

B^arl  Schneider  Is  preparing  a  paper  on  ob- 
servations of  the  effect  of  Ice  on  sea  otten. 

AMCHTTKA 

Post  Cannikin  blast  studies  continue  to  bs 
ananced  by  the  AEC.  Mr.  James  A.  Ettas 
( Arizona  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Dalt, 
University  of  Arizona,  Tucson.  Az.)  who  to 
conducting  field  studies,  writes  (letter,  18 
May  1972)  : 

"My  studies  of  the  sea  otter  include  bsn* 
thlc  community  Interrelationships.  To  dati 
I  have  comparative  data  from  Shemya  and 
Amchltka  on  sea  urchin  density,  distribu- 
tion, and  population  age  structure.  .Mao,  v« 
have  Information  on  vegetatlonal  conununl- 
ties  from  these  two  areas.  This  summer  I 
wish  to  obtain  additional  sea  urchin  speci- 
mens from  the  two  Islands  for  a  comparlian 
of  food  habits,  as  well  as  making  some  bk>- 
mass  determinations  on  macroph3rtic  algat. 

"Last  month  we  successfully  completed  t 
study  on  the  sea  otters'  energy  metaboUsn 
In  cooperation  with  the  Institute  of  Arctlo 
Biology.  The  response  of  sea  otters  to  coW 
and  warm.  In  water  and  air  was  observed 
by  measuring  oxygen  consumption.  I  think 
the  sea  otters'  response  to  warm  water  to 
particularly  interesting  and  Important,  con- 
sidering the  possibility  of  their  relntroduo- 
tlon  to  more  southern  waters. 

"I  hope  to  be  able  to  complete  some  cen- 
sus work  on  Amchltka  during  these  next  fe» 
weeks.  We  will  have  a  helicopter  on  Ulsnd 
and  a  number  of  personnel  working  on  tba 
problem.  We  plan  on  comparing  aerial  and 
shore  counting  techniques.  I  will  send  you 
any  Interesting  Information  we  obtain." 
Harvest 

No  sea  otters  were  taken  for  pelts  In  Alssks 
In  1971  or  1972.  On  9  February  1972,  what 
may  have  been  the  last  sale  ot  sea  otter  sUsi 
took  place  at  the  SeatUe  Fur  Exchange.  Tb« 
State  of  Alaska  put  up  for  sale  all  pelts  re- 
maining In  its  poa8ee8lon^-402.  These  Boli  for 
an  average  price  of  about  HOO  eaoh. 

State  officials  consider  that  the  margin  of 
profit  m  the  sale  o*  pelts  Is  too  smaU  to  con- 
tinue this  enterprise  as  a  State  mnnswd 
project.  There  have  been  suggestions  that  in- 
dlTlduals — other  than  State  biologists  wbo 
have  managed  all  harvests  In  recent  y«e»— 
be  licensed  to  take  sea  otters.  No  authorisa- 
tion for  such  a  system  has,  however,  been 
established. 

Why  has  the  often  termed  "most  valusMi 
fur  m  the  world"  failed  to  be  in  deniMdt 
Offlkjlals  of  the  Seattle  Fur  Exchange  oonshkar 
that:  (1)  The  fur  was  not  widely  enou^  ad- 
vertised to  create  a  suffloleni  demand.  (3) 
The  fur  has  been  off  the  market  lor  so  long 
(60  years)  that  people  don't  know  what  It  U. 
(3)  The  fur  U  too  hesTy  for  most  mown 
usee.  (4)  Preeervatlonlate  h*Te  enoouMgtd 
the  myth  that  the  sea  otter  la  stlU  an  endtt- 
gered  species.  (6)  There  Is  a  growing  tmmi 
among  the  Increasingly  urbea  populstton, 
encouraged  by  many  moving  pictures  hu- 
mAnlzlDg  animals  and  wlldUXe  In  P«««™«; 
that  It  la  wrong  to  take  wUd  animals  for  tarn 

skins. 

Canada 

The  Alaska  D^)artment  of  Flsh  and  Qua* 
has  sgreed  to  supply  Canada  with  80  w* 
otters  in  1972  for  transplanting  the  CheoiasH 
Bay  near  the  nothem  end  of  VancouTsr  »• 
land.  In  order  to  keep  handltng  time  down 
as  much  as  posslWe,  the  ottere  wlU  be  flfl«» 
by  Hercules  from  Oordora.  Alssks.  to  wrt 
Hudy  on  Vancouver  Island,  and  then  tisns- 
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aanti.  to  large  heUooptert  lor  ttie  flnsJl  .toort 
2*§rthe  journey.  The  operation  wffl  take 
rjjo,  in  mld-July. 

Oregon^ 
,rtdsnce  that  the  sea  oUer.  brought  to  the 
n— ^ooast  in  1970  and  1971  from  Amchltka 
SSl  Alaska,  are  thriving  oomes  from  Ron- 
^'  jim«>n  (Ooopemtlve  Wlldllls  Re- 
i!-*    unit,  Oregon  State  UnlTWsity.  Oor- 

•^-'SrWhruary  20  I  saw  19  sea  otters  near 
n^Arago  (Simpson  Heel).  A  week  later 
rSsa  sWe  to  count  21  otters  In  the  same 
taction.  On  both  occasions  I  observed  a  pup 
^t  1  month  old  I  would  guess.  This  U 
STflrst  recorded  sign  ol  reproduction  we 
STt*  had,  and  we  are  quite  excited  about  It. 

Jameson  Is  conducting  a  continuing  study 
of  this  newly  established  population. 
TranapUiKt 
on  24  June  1971 ,  64  sea  otters  were  brought 
h.  direct  flight  to  the  Oregon  coast  from 
Snchltka  Island.  Forty  were  released  near 
ampson  Reef   and   Cs^>e  Arago  and  24  at 
port  Qrford.  The  project  was  a  cooperative 
jm.'nn  of  the  Alaska  Department  of  FUh 
uid  Oame,  AEC,  and  Oregon  Game  Oommls- 
Ufln  (Federal  Aid  Project  W-65-D) , 
Sea  otters  in  captivity 
The  four  sea  otters  brou^t  to  the  Taooma 
Aqaanum  in  1966  (adult  male)  and  1968  (3 
females)  continue  to  thrive. 

The  first  young  known  to  be  bred  and  bom 
in  captivity  were  stillborn  on  18  January 
uid  29  February  1972.  These  were  the  flrst- 
botn  young  to  each  ol  the  females  that  were 
large  Juveniles  when  obtained  tn  JiUy  ol 
1MB  The  pups  (a  male  and  a  femaia)  were 
spproxlmately  one-hall  the  normal  Wrth 
weight  ol  5  lb.  and  otherwise  normal  in 
everr  respect. 

It  Is  not  unusual  that  the  firstborn  yoting 
ol  marine  mammals  fail  to  survive.  Mating 
lettTlty  has  again  been  observed,  so  we  hope 
that  living  young  may  be  produced  this  time. 
The  Vancouver,  B.C.  Aquarium,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Murray  Newman,  has  success- 
fully maintained  a  young  male  sea  otter  that 
•irlved  In  July  1969  with  the  three  females. 
The  older  adult  would  not  tolerate  his  pres- 
snce  f^t  Tacoma. 

A  new  pool  complex  speclflcaUy  designed 
for  a  sea  otter  colony  Is  In  final  stages  of 
planning  at  the  Vancouver  Aquarium. 

The  New  York  Aquarium,  under  the  dlrec- 
tton  of  Dr.  James  Oliver,  also  Is  hearing  con- 
ttructlon  of  a  new  pool  complex  specifically 
designed  for  a  sea  otter  colony. 
California 
A  comprehensive  observational  study  of 
maternal  behavior  In  the  sea  otter  has  been 
made  and  prepared  for  publication  by  Finn 
E.  Sandegren  and  Ellen  W.  Chu  (University 
ol  California,  Santa  Cruz)  and  Judson  E. 
Vandevere  (The  Owlngs  FOundatUM). 

The  Otter  Raft,  published  bl-annuaUy  by 
ftlends  of  the  Sea  Otter,  Margaret  Owlngs. 
Biltor,  Big  Sur,  CaUfomia  98920  continues  to 
be  the  only  publication  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  sea  otter. 

Judson  Vandevere  Is  continuing  behavioral 
studies  of  sea  otters  tn  the  Monterey  area. 
TbB  problem  ol  heavy  metals  and  pesticides 
In  marine  TTntmmitiA  is  being  investigated  at 
aeveral  locations  and  by  several  individuals 
or  agfocias:  Calif.  Department  of  Flsh  and 
Qams,  Hopkins  Marine  Station,  TTnlv.  ol 
(3aUl.  at  Santa  Cruz,  and  probably  others  as 
wall. 

JiiAitionttl,  Alaska  [from  Karl  B.  Sdineider, 
ADFAG) 
la  1971  a  total  ol  79  sea  otters  were  re- 
auved  from  Amchltka  during  transmit  m- 
avltles  and  an  addltioaal  94  were  taken  for 
■stenttfla  studies.  The  number  killed  by  the 
>  Roifember  1971  "Cannikin"  detonation,  has 
been  sstliaated  at  ijOOO  to  1,380  on  the  buta 
of  pre-test   and   post-test   coimts.  .  .  .  Two 


ooneentratloas  of  traasplanted  ee»  otters  are 
established  on  Ohloegof  and  -nJcobl  Ulsiids 
ApproKHBately  8S  p««ent  of  the  aatraals  m 
each  area  were  females  with  paps.  .  .  .A 
total  of  1,919  sea  ottere  have  been  remored 
from  Amohltka  ISIaad  through  harrests  and 
transplants  slBoe  1969.  Of  these,  1,426  were 
removed  between  September  1967  and  June 
1971  .  .  .  The  only  obeervable  effects  ol  re- 
moving these  animals  has  been  a  slight  re- 
duction in  number  along  six  miles  ol  shore 
where  transplant  coptuies  have  been  con- 
centrated. 
"ZALOPETOB    cAUDTotiiruiros"    csurosKiA    nu 

UOIf 

Howard  Braham  Is  just  flnlshtng  a  report 
on  the  ZoZophus  populations  on  oaafaflc* 
rooks  in  the  Ban  Luis  Obispo  area.  Oonoen- 
trations  in  this  area  are  the  largest  ones 
between  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  Mon- 
terey-Santa Cruz  area. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  DeLoog  (NIOB.  MMD,  Seat- 
tle, WA.)  Is  continuing  studies  ol  the 
amounts  ol  various  artlflcial  environment*! 
poUutsnts  in  the  Oallfomla  see  lions  ot  San 
Miguel  Island.  He  is  also  conducting  a  con- 
tinuing observational  study  ol  the  mortality 
ol  young  on  that  Island.  As  yet  there  Is  no 
explanation  why  many  young  are  bom  pre- 
maturely prior  to  the  regular  pupping  seeson. 
Although  some  ol  these  are  bom  alive,  they 
lack  normal  coordination  and  do  not  sur- 
vive. 


"smorropiAS  jtjsatub"  stkllxx  ska  liok 

Canada 
In  1916  the  estimated  total  population  was 
12.000-13,000  ftriiTnaU  A  reliable  census  was 
made  In  1956  when  the  total  p<H>ulation  was 
11XXX)-12,000.  In  1961  the  numbers,  exclud- 
ing pups,  had  declined  to  4300  and  In  1964  to 
3,842. 

Summer  and  winter  censusee  were  msde 
by  the  Fisheries  Research  Board  In  1971. 
Counts,  excluding  pupts,  were  4,601  in  June, 
4386  tn  December.  In  June  the  chief  con- 
centrations were  found  on  the  breeding 
grounds  of  Sartlne,  Beresford,  and  Triangle 
Islands  (Scott  Islands  Group,  Vancouver 
Island)  and  Gape  St.  James,  Qusen  Char- 
lottes. The  count  for  the  Scott  Islands,  es- 
ciuding  pups,  was  1,647;  for  Cape  St.  James 
681.  By  December  the  total  population  was 
widely  dispersed  along  the  coast,  generally 
in  groups  of  lees  than  800. 

The  entire  coast  was  covered  during  both 
these  aerial  surveys  and  all  rookeries  and 
haul-out  areas  were  photographed.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  between  1961  and  1971  the  sea 
lion  poptilation  has  remained  stable. 
Alaska 
In  1971,  3314  sea  lion  pups  were  harvested 
by  commercial  op««tora  from  two  rookeries 
in  Oame  Management  Unit  10.  Hunters  took 
2350  pups  at  Akutan  Island  and  1,064  at 
Ugamak  island.  No  anlmalH  were  taken  at 
either  Sugarloal  Island  or  Marmot  Island.  No 
adult  <tniTTmii»  were  reported  taken  lor  com- 
mercial purpoaes. 

The  Steller  sea  Hon  population  in  Alaska 
Is  probably  at  the  carrying  capacity  ol  Its 
habitat.  Occasional  surveys  of  various  rook- 
eries Indicate  little  change  tn  the  general 
abundance  and  distribution  ol  the  animals. 
In  1971,  Sugarloal  Island  was  closed  to 
harvesting  to  see  how  the  population  wotdd 
respond  to  the  lack  ol  hunter  disturbance 
during  the  pupping  season  (the  pup  estimate 
dropped  from  6,000  in  1964  to  2.000  in  1970>. 
A  beach  count  of  pups  made  on  16  July 
1971  showed  that  the  population  responded 
favorably.  Pup  producticm  had  Increased 
to  an  estimated  3,500-3300  pups. 

"ABCTOCEPKALtTS    AUBTSAIOS"    BOtTTK    AUXXXChX 

rtrsEXAi. 
Mr.  Robert  L.  BrowaeU  writes  (letter.  24 
April  1972):  "I  spent  one  week  at  Oabo 
PDlonlo,  Uruguay  where  liJffJi  lur  seal  were 
taken  by  the  government  organisation  Serr- 
icto  Ooeanograflca  y  de  Pesca,  but  I  did  not 


see  any  of  the  kUltng.  I  dW  however  coUect 
data  on  the  food  h«bits.  and  reproduction 
ol  9  Aretootphahu  taken  in  the  shark  gUl 
nets  in  Punta  del  Diablo. 

"I  do  not  have  Information  on  the  num- 
ber ol  Aretooephalus  and  otarto  that  will  be 
taken  this  year  In  Uruguay,  but  I  will  provide 
you  with  the  1972  and  1973  numbers  In 
spring  1978." 

"CAixoufzwTTS  -omMDrv*"  NorrHXSN  ma  sbal 
Alaska 
The  PrlbUol  Islands  research  on  the  popu- 
lation In  1971  continued  as  in  the  past.  The 
harvest  ol  males  was  lowsr  than  expected, 
about  32,000  were  taken  and  based  on  hls- 
tortc  data  the  klU  should  have  been  In  ezoess 
ol  60,000.  Several  recent  year  classes  have 
shown    low   survival   through   age    2.    It   Is 
planned  to  select  one  or  more  rookery-haul- 
ing ground  areas  where  males  will  not  be  har- 
veeted.  Reeearch  will  be  intensified  on  these 
ai«M.    SoQie    very    interesting    information 
should  develop   Horn  this  reeearch   over   a 
period  ca  years.  This  will  be  the  first  such 
experiment  on  the  PribUol  Islands. 
OaUfonia 
The  observational  study  of  the  small  breed- 
ing  colony   of   northern   fur   seals   on   Ban 
Miguel    Island    was    continued    in    197!    by 
Robert  Detiong.  Some  of  the  more  important 
observations  for  the  period  1969  through  1971 
are  shown  In  tabls  1 .  The  most  interesting  ob- 
servation in  1971  was  the  Increase  of  females 
tn  late  August  and  September  the  highest 
count  was  274.  Many  of  these  females  were 
young  animals  with  dark  whiskers  (most  or 
all   females    age    4    or    younger    have    dark 
whlsksrs).   SU  of  these  seals,  agee  8  to  7 
years,  had  been  tagged  as  pups  on  the  Prlbl- 
lol  Islands.  Why  such  a  large  increase  should 
occur  m  one  vear  Is  an  Interesting  queetton. 
Ol  20  fur  seals  tagged  elsewhere  as  pope 
and  obeerved  on  San  Miguel  Island  since  1968, 
18  were  from  the  Prtbllof  Islands  ( 1-J.  ^-M, 
6-N  l-O  1-^  3-R  3-T.  and  1-U>  and  2  from 
the  Commander  Islands  of  the  USSR  'E  2818 
andT  19022). 

TABLE  1 -SUMMARY  OF  SOME  OeSERVATlONS  Of  THE 
NORTHERN  FUR  SEAL  COLONY  ON  SAN  MIGUEL  ISLAND, 
CALIF.,  1969-71 


Observation: 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Wm.1.. - M»yl6-  »^"       JiJjl*- 

istfemale May  27...  JJyZJ  -  •*!!:? 

iSrJ.rt,d.t.;. J--24-  J"- 2'--  J"**- 

Total  birthi.... 28. 33 -  «s- 

Total  pup  deaths f-- }« }* 

Total  males' •' " '* 

Total  females;  ,,. 

0,t, Au|.23..  AU4.23..  S»pL  2 


Includei    4    e«h. 


adult.    smattOT    bat    aduM,  and 


bacftwx-siie  tabout  lO*-!!?  cm.  m  body  lengtu.  lip  o  wua  to 
t.MtLl)  males,  m  1969.  In  1970  indudes .  3fge  'du  t.  <  «™*l 
adirtt.  and  b  bachelor-size  males,  in  197!  '"^I"^' * '"^»^' 
6  small  «*!».  and  6  bacMor-sre  males.  A  tew  »«•«*• 
bachelor-s(ze  mates  may  be  in  Uw  populaUor  but  not  reoatnoM 
as  males. 

Canada 
Under  the  terms  ol  the  Interim  Conven- 
tion of  the  North  PacifliC  Fur  Seal  Oommla- 
slon  Canada  carried  out  further  pelagic  re- 
search tn  1971  in  the  area  between  latitudes 
46'  and  49°  N,  and  offshore  to  longitude  126* 
W  During  the  period  6  January  to  S  AprU, 
306  seals  were  collected  for  exsTntnstlnn 

Analysti  ol  tissue  samplss  of  48  aged  fur 
seaU  showed  a  marked  accumulation  of  mer- 
cury in  the  liver  with  increeeing  age;  from 
an  average  of  4  ppm  *t  1  year  to  80  ppm  At 
19  yean.  There  were  large  individual  varia- 
tions in  oontent.  as  shown  by  a  l7,yeai.old 
which  had  161  ppm  and  an  1 8-year-old  ahloh 
had  6  ppm.  Ol  the  3  remaining  tissues,  hair 
contained  the  highest  level  ot  xaercury.  aver- 
age 2.7  ppm;  kidney  was  intermediate,  0.7 
ppm;  and  muscle  was  the  lowest,  0.5  ppm. 
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Wastiington — Pelagic  Studies 
In  accordance  with  tb*  tenna  of  the  In- 
tertm  Convention  on  Con»ervatlon  at  North 
Pacific  Pur  Seala,  pelagic  re«e*rch  wa«  con- 
ducted off  the  Washington  ooaet  from  fl 
March  to  M  May  1973  between  the  Columbia 
River  and  Cape  Flattery  and  offshore  aa  far 
aa  the  Cobb  Seamount  i  about  280  mile*  weat 
of  Grays  Harbor )  Two  hundred  fifty  seven 
loali  were  ooUected.  In  March.  se*la  were 
plentiful  on  the  continental  shelf  and  slope 
betw<»en  the  Columbia  River  and  Grays  Har- 
bor. The  continental  slope  and  shelf  were 
surveyed  in  April  but  seals  were  nowhere 
abundant.  In  May,  seala  were  more  abundant 
off  shore.  On  6  and  7  May,  60  seals  were  taken 
near  the  Cobb  Seamount.  (Prom  ClllTord  H. 
Plscus,  Marine  Mammal  Division,  National 
Marine  Plsherlea  Service.) 

"ODOBXirUS  ROaiCABUS"  PACinC  WAUttJS 

Aerial  Survey 
Between  8  and  16  April  1B72  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Plsherles  and  Wildlife,  in  coopera- 
tion wtth  the  .\laaka  Department  of  Pish  and 
Oame,  undertook  a  survey  of  the  Bering  Sea 
ice  sheet.  Aroaa  siuveyed  included  the  Berlug 
StnUt  to  the  Alaalca  Peninsula  and  from  the 
Alaaka  coaat  of  the  Benu«[  Sea  to  the  na- 
Uonai  boundary  of  the  USSR.  The  primary 
objeotlvea  were  to  obtain  data  on  the  abund- 
ance and  dlatrlbutlon  of  the  Pacific  walrus 
and  secondarily  to  obtain  slmUar  Informa- 
Uon  on  other  marine  mammals. 

A  total  of  40.9  hours  were  flown,  of  which 
31.4  were  In  the  survey  areas.  During  the 
survey  walruaea  were  recorded  in  a  1-mlle- 
wlde  strip.  The  toUl  miles  (nautical)  stir- 
veyed  waa  4^279  (4.920  statute  miles) .  A  total 
of  9,300  walruses  were  recorded  In  the  survey 
atrip.  The  preliminary  e«tlmatee  of  the  total 
number  of  walrusea  baaed  on  walruaea  per 
square  mile  In  areas  of  high  and  low  walrus 
abundance  are  from  about  74.000  (very  con- 
servative) to  132.000.  Thua.  I  (KWK)  con- 
alder  that  the  walrtts  la  oertAlnly  abundant 
and  the  population  prol3ebly  numbers  more 
than  100.000  animals. 

'For  further  Information  on  walrus  studies 
see  Appendix  2. 

"PHOCA  vrrtrLUfA"  hakbor  sial 

T.  C.  Newby  i  University  of  Waahlngton. 
CoUege  of  Plaherlee)  is  oontlnulng  studies  of 
abundance,  distribution,  and  natural  his- 
tory of  the  harbor  seal.  Work  la  being  done 
primarily  In  Wlllapa  Bay,  Oraya  Harbor,  and 
Puget  Sound. 

Theae  studies  began  In  1964  and  have  re- 
vealed  three  pupping  periods  for  Waatlng- 
ton's  harbor  seals:  May — coaot;  July — North 
sound.  San  Juan  Islands;  August — southern 
Puget  Sound.  The  moat  recent  (1972)  eatl- 
mated  population  la  2.100-2.500  for  the  State. 
Moat  ooncentratlons  are  in  the  ooaatal  bays 

Currently.  D.  Amdt  (University  of  Wash- 
ington. College  of  Plaherlee)  la  working  in 
oooperatlon  with  Newby  on  studies  of  heavy 
metal  and  pesticide  residue  levels  In  the  har- 
bor aaal.  Amdt  la  comparing  the  oomatal  popu- 
lation with  those  of  Puget  Sound. 

Under  the  1971  marine  mammal  legisla- 
tion of  the  State  the  harbor  seal  la  no  longer 
ofltolally  an  unprotected  predator.  The  State 
Department  of  Qame  la  now  responalble  for 
Tw»n»giT>g  the  species  and  the  animal  may 
not  be  taken  except  under  permit. 
AUuka 

Approxlinately  6.000  aeal  pupa  were  killed 
by  oanunarelal  hunters  on  the  Alaska  Penln- 
stila,  Kodlak  Mand  area,  and  Kenat  Penin- 
sula An  additional  3,000  seals  were  killed 
in  the  Pnooe  William  Sound  and  Southeast- 
ern Alaska  region.  Harrest  levela  and  hunt- 
ing prasaure  have  remained  fairly  constant 
slnos  1049  In  tbe  atMre  mentioned  areas  .  .  . 
OhMrratlona  by  Department  personnel  indi- 
cate the  aeal  populations  In  Southeast  Alaska 
and  Prince  WUllam  Sound  are  Increasing  .  .  . 
The  annual  harrest  of  harbor  seals  for  tlM 


past  three  years  has  been  8,000-10,000  ani- 
mals .  .  .  The  seal  populations  in  moat  areas 
of  ttie  state  appear  to  be  under  harvested  .  .  . 
Tugldalc  Island  and  the  Alaska  Peninsula 
should  be  monitored  cloaely  The  current  sea- 
son and  bag  limits  should  remain  unchanged. 

"PTTBA    HISPIDA"    RtMOCD   SEAL 

Canada 
A  program  of  study  In  the  eastern  Cana- 
dian arctic  has  been  completed  by  T.  O. 
Smith  and  a  bulletin  on  the  population  dy- 
namics of  this  species  is  in  preparation.  A 
similar  study  was  begun  In  1971  at  Holman 
laland  (western  Victoria  Island)  In  the  west- 
ern Canadian  arctic.  In  order  to  determine 
the  movements  of  young  seals  In  this  area,  a 
netting  program  was  carried  out  at  Herschel 
laland,  close  to  the  Alasktm-Canadlan  border. 
Altogether  134  live  seala  were  removed  from 
the  nets  and  were  branded  before  being  re- 
leased. 

"HALICHOEBTJS  GBTPXTS"   OHAT  SKAL 

Canada 

Hot-iron  branding  of  newly  molted  jroung 
was  continued  In  1971.  At  Sable  Island  501 
pups  were  branded  with  the  mark  "Si."  and 
In  the  southern  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  a  fur- 
ther 312  pups  were  branded  with  the  mark 
"Gl."  Several  Interesting  recoveries  of  band- 
ed seals  were  receded ;  an  SI"  pup  was  taken 
from  an  otter  trawl  on  Brown's  Bank  (43°  32' 
N,  65  =  31  W)  on  20  July  1971;  another  "SI" 
pup  was  seen  at  Nantucket  Island  (U.S.A.)  on 
10  March,  4  to  6  weeks  after  being  branded  at 
Sable  Island;  seal  No.  93,  branded  at  Sable 
laland  In  1969.  was  found  drowned  In  a  smelt 
trap  at  EUerslle.  Prince  Edward  Island,  In 
mld-Novemt)er  1971. 

Over  800  specimens  of  grey  seals  have  now 
been  collected  "ind  their  analysis  Is  nearlng 
completion. 

"In  October.  Mobil  completed  a  discovery 
at  the  western  tip  of  Canada's  Sable  Island, 
a  20-mlle  sandbar  In  the  .•\tlantlc  Ocean  176 
miles  east  of  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia"  (from 
Mobil  Oil  Corporation  annual  report  for  1971. 
p.  6)  With  reference  to  this  oil  drilling:  All 
appears  to  be  well  on  Sable  Island.  The  drill- 
ing site  has  been  kept  meticulously  clean  and 
no  molestation  of  seals  appears  to  have  oc- 
curred. The  long-term  Inhabitants  of  the  Is- 
land (meteorological  staff)  have  done  more 
obvious  damage  to  the  Island,  though  drift- 
ing sand  has  covered  a  multitude  of  past  slna. 

"PAOOPHIl.trS    GBOENLANDICTTS"  HARP  SEAL 

The  harp  seal  research  and  management 
problems  are  too  complex,  and  the  present 
demands  on  my  time  too  great,  for  me  to  do 
them  Justice  for  our  committee's  report.  Suf- 
fice It  to  say  that:  "The  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence population  of  harp  seals  now  receives 
no  bunting  except  from  landsmen,  while 
the  herd  of  harp  seals  outside  Newfound- 
laud  continues  to  ."-ecelve  heavy  hunting 
pressure  on  the  young  from  ships  of  both 
Canada  and  Norway.  The  quotas  for  ships 
are  equal  for  the  two  nations  and  have  been 
reduced  stepwise  over  the  two  seasons  1971 
and  1972  from  200.000  harp  seals  In  all  to 
120.000  in  all.  Nearly  all  these  aje  taken  as 
young.  Hood  seals  are  taken  only  outside 
Newfoundland. 

"Research  at  the  Arctic  Biological  Station 
of  the  Plsherles  Research  Board  of  Canada 
naturally  therefore  includes  population 
counts  and  estimates  of  both  herds  of  h&rp 
seals  and  study  of  the  degree  of  mixing  be- 
tween them. 

"Considerable  Increase  of  the  QuU  of  St. 
Lawrence  herd  and  decrease  of  the  herd  out- 
side Newfoundland  In  1972  over  1971  was 
demonstrated  from  catch  figures  and  aerial 
photographic  counts.  While  part  of  tbla 
change  may  have  been  due  to  the  changed 
distribution  of  hunting  effort,  a  severe  spring 
with  heavy  loe  in  1972  probably  brought 
about  a  southward  shift  of  aeala  into  the 
Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 


"Study  on  mixing  of  populations  has  bean 
aided  by  an  explosive  branding  device  ortft- 
nally  devised  at  Stanford  Research  Instltuta. 
A  description  is  being  published  In  J.  WlbU. 
Mgmt.  for  July,  1072.  This  has  proved  valu- 
able for  permanent  marking  of  both  adtdt 
harp  seala  and  hood  seala  of  all  ages.  Youag 
harp  seals,  which  remain  more  nimieroua  on 
the  Ice  than  adulta  on  human  approach,  an 
marked  by  the  cheaper  heat  branding  tech- 
nique. Tagging,  although  still  useful  for 
rapid,  massive  capture-recapture  estimate  at 
the  numbers  of  young.  Is  being  applied  \tm 
for  the  study  of  population  mixing  since  all 
otir  tags  have  prored  to  come  off  after  thna 
years." 

"MONACHTTS     MOlTACHtTS"     MZDrmUlAmAlr 
MON-K     BXAL 

I  recently  visited  Dr.  Joa«  A.  ValvenU, 
Kstaclon  Blologlca  de  Donana,  Conaejo 
Superior  de  Investlgaclones  Clentlflcas,  Part- 
guay  1,  Spain.  Dr,  Valverde  with  a  young  col- 
league Is  iseglnnlng  a  study  of  Medlterranaaa 
monk  seals  In  the  Spanish  area,  with  tte 
eventual  aim.  If  feasible,  of  restoring  tht 
species  of  depleted  areas. 

"MONACHirS    SCBAtmraLaNDI"     BAWAIZAlr 
MOmE    8IAL 

Wblle  stationed  at  Midway  Atoll  for  tvo 
years  ending  In  late  1971,  Lt.  Ken  Balnomb. 
USNB.  reports  that  the  plight  of  the  aaak 
seal  there  la  Improving.  Operations  of  BMt- 
em  laland  ( In  years  past  an  Important  pup- 
ping and  haul-out  area)  have  been  sbarpty 
curtailed  recently  a  few  visitors  from  Sand 
Island  (location  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Station) 
go  there. 

Stace  leaving  Midway,  Balcomb  has  re- 
ceived reports  from  a  friend  still  statlooad 
there  that  In  recent  montha  he  haa  seen 
seals  on  Eastern  Island.  Balcomb  never  la* 
any  there  during  his  tour  of  duty  when  tlMN 
was  considerable  human  activity  on  Eastara 
Island.  Thus,  It  Is  hoped  wtth  a  reduction  of 
human  dlsttirbance  that  monk  seals  may  re- 
turn to  this  once  abandoned  breeding  island. 

In  1971,  3  pups  were  bom  and  probably 
weaned  on  the  small  sandy  Islets  in  the 
Midway  harbor  mouth.  These  are  the  only 
TTotmg  known  to  be  bom  at  Midway  for  maaj 
vears.  These  small  Island  pupping  areaa  wait 
put  off  limits  to  all  military  personnel  aft« 
the  pups  were  born  to  give  the  youiig  saaii 
the  maximum  opportunity  to  survive. 

Circumstantial  evidence  Indicates  that 
continued  dlsttirbance,  particularly  on  tha 
pupping  grounds,  caused  the  Midway  monk 
seal  population  to  decline  from  about  70 
animals  In  1968  to  a  rare  visiting  senl  by 
1968. 
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KLXTHAKT    SXAL 


NOSTBIKN 


San  Miguel  Itland,  Oali/. 

A  complete  count  of  the  breeding  popula- 
tion on  San  Miguel  laland  waa  made  by  Rob- 
ert DeLong  and  A.  M.  Johnaon  on  26  Fsb- 
lUary  1972.  On  land  at  that  time  were  Ml 
adult  males,  207  adult  femalea,  2,392  pupa 
and  7  yearlings.  In  addition,  90  dead  p«j» 
were  found.  Thla  count  would  mdlcate  tla* 
the  total  population  of  thla  colony,  Inclnd- 
Ing  Immature  anlmala  and  pups,  la  probaWy 
m  excess  of  8,000  animals. 

The  San  Miguel  colony  was  ertlrpatsd  m 
the  19th  century  when  this  aeal  was  snbjeol- 
ed  to  unregulated  exploitation.  Today ,  • 
number  of  other  Island  colonies  off  M*iloo 
and  California  have  recovered.  The  flgrm* 
above  are  an  Indication  at  the  remarkai* 
recovery  of  this  Bp«clee,  undar  a  proteottw 
policy,  from  an  estimated  population  of  \t» 
than  100  animals  extant  In  1900  to  an  ani- 
mated 30,000  today.  __ji- 

Dr.  Victor  Morajobn  Is  complsttng  stodMi 
on  aglac  of  elephant  seaU.  and  has  uar 
oovc>«d  soma  Interesting  anatomical  <la» 
which  may  help  our  imderstamUas  oC  tw 
niattanshtps  of  thsae  plnnlparta  Ba  >■  aW 
atodylas  aglnc  technlquaa  in  saa  ottar. 


WHALING 

North  Pacific 
norina  the  1971  aeaaon.  five  floating  fac- 
♦>,22r^  Jap»na«.  a  soviet)   and  six  shore 

Sj^tl^  a  t^SaoTeB  catcher  boau. 

•*!i:  rofAi  catch  waa  16.603  whales,  almost 
.S  f^^er^Si  in  1070.  The  catch  by 
^  waa  as  foUowa  (legal  limit  ^  Paren- 
•E-^nn  whale-10380  (18,681);  fin 
SfSIUoa  (1308);  sel  whale— 2,993,  and 
:5S?r,?bale-^>18  (*.T10  for  both  speclea). 
"^unexpected  result  of  the  past  two  sea- 
^i^lc  operaUona  was  tha  taking  of 
S^  Srs  ^Bryde's  whales  (BaUu.n- 
zLnedeni)  far  at  aea  in  the  weatem  North 
ffil^me  even  north  of  W  N.  lat.  Pre- 
^y  they  had  b«n  taJwn  only  in  coaatal 

'"^tke  1B71  mwrtlng  of  the  IntematlonaJ 
vy^iC  commission,  catch  llmiu  of  1.046 
fln^aJes  3  768  sel  whalea,  and  10,841  sperm 
SS^were  set  for  the  1072  North  Pacific 

''^-^'^'^      Antarctic 

Oatch  statUtlOB  for  the  1071/73  Antarctic 
,S  season  have  not  yet  been  ^eoe^^^-^ 
^STltolt  was  2300  blue-whale-unlts^  For 
ilonnatlon  on  catches  of  '^i'jf'  '''^*' 
Hs  account  of  that  apeclae  In  this  report. 
■lacHxicHnTiJs  aoBtrsrs"  grat  wkalx 

The  National  Marine  Plaherlee  Service's 
umual  count  of  the  southward- migrating 
«.T  whales  was  oonduct«l  from  18  Deoem- 
S  to  8  Pabruary  at  Tankaa  Point  near 
liontsrey,  OaHf.  During  this  period  2  740 
wbalaa  paaaed  the  point  during  d»y»V8^t 
towdTiOTOO  to  1700).  and  an  additional  40 
irtsJsa  were  seen  which  had  already  passed 
tha  point  by  0700.  or  had  not  reached  t^ 
oolntat  night  and  whatos  which  were  mlM«l 
bv  the  obaervera  during  pwloda  of  poor  vlsl- 
bUlty   is  estimated  to  be  about  9,000. 

TWa  year's  count  waa  about  15%  less  than 
thnae  of  prevloua  4  yearn,  1967-68  to  1970- 
71  The  reason  for  the  decrease  Is  not  known. 
Poaalbllitlee  that  require  investigation  are: 

(1)  increased  boat  traffic  In  the  Monterey 
Bay  area  may  be  causing  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  whales   to   migrate   farther   offshore; 

(2)  Eskimos  in  Siberia  and  Alaska  may  be 
killing  more  whales;  and  (3)  increased  tour- 
boM  trafllc  in  Laguna  OJo  de  Llebre  (Scam- 
mon's  lAgoon),  one  of  the  whale's  major 
Msxlcan  calving  grounds,  may  be  reducing 
tha  survival  rate  of  calves. 

la  Wbruary  1072,  L.  Buheverrla  Alvarea, 
Pteatdent  of  Mexico,  declared  Laguna  OJo  de 
Lkabra  a  whale  relt««.  This  foUowed  the 
ABM1  resolution  o<  1071  which  urgad  auch 
sotlon.  In  the  future,  vessrta  wlU  be  barred 
from  the  lagoon  during  the  gray  whale  calT- 
liiX  aeaaon. 

Jteleoae  of  yearling  capUve  female  graf 
whale,  "QigV 

I  arrived  at  Saa  Wortd,  San  Dlago.  Ctoa.. 
at  0800  on  18  March  1072.  At  OMO  the  18.000- 
poond  whale  was  picked  up  by  a  craiie 
mounted  on  a  truck  by  meana  ot  a  heavy 
eaavaa  sUng.  The  wtiala  and  allng  ware 
piaoed  on  2  fast  ot  loam  rubber  and  the 
track  prooeedad  wtth  poUce  eacort  to  the 
NUO  on  San  Diego  Bay.  At  OMO  a  awigotng 
tng  wtth  a  huge  aaagotng  barge  and  crane, 
0EIfTD16e,  holated  tha  whale  from  tha  truek 
to  the  barge  deck  wlwre  the  whale  again  waa 
piaoed  on  2  feet  of  team  rubber  shaeta.  Tha 
tug  and  barge  dapartad  for  tha  mouth  ol 
Saa  Diego  Bay  at  0045. 

En  route  to  the  raleaae  at  0015,  and  4 
mllea  due  weat  of  Point  Loma,  we  aaw  sev- 
eral groups  of  three  to  flfe  gray  wbalaa.  The 
whale  and  allng  were  lifted  oTer  tha  alda  and 
lowated  slowly  Into  the  water  where  three 
men  in  wet  suits  aaalatad  the  -nAaiK  and 
Meaaad  the  sllsg  faatanlnga  on  on*  aide  ao 
that  the  whala  aUd  aaaUy  from  tha  allng. 
The  whale  mUlad  about  for  a  faw  saoonda 
after  being  lelaaaad.  than  dlaappaared   for 


approximately  10  minutea.  During  this 
period  thai*  waa  conaldarable  apprehen- 
ston  that  perhaps  the  whale  had  simply 
sunk.  However,  it  continued  to  surface  at 
intervals  of  about  10  minutes  and  was 
tracked  by  Dr.  WUllam  E.  Bvana  from  the 
vessel  "Cape."  The  radio  transmitting  pack- 
age fastened  to  the  wtiale's  oack  with  staln- 
IMS  steel  sutures  gave  the  location  irans- 

Bv  16  March  the  whale  was  about  600  yards 
north  of  the  pier  at  San  Clement*.  Calif. 
She  was  tracked  intermittently  in  various 
places  along  tha  southern  California  coa« 
untU  11  April  and  evidence  was  observed 
that  she  was  feeding  (defecation  was  eean) . 

When  the  signal  waa  loet  and  tracking  waa 
dlaoontlnuod.  she  waa  proceeding  genaraliy 
northward  and  it  la  preaumed  that  she  waa 
foUowing  the  anceatral  migration  rout*  to- 
ward the  Baring  Sea. 

Thla  is  the  first  baleen  whale  to  be  suc- 
cessfully mamtamed  in  captivity  for  a  year 
and  released.  

"BALAXNOPTDA  ACTJTOHOBTaATA"  UVfWX  WHAl,* 

According    to    Seljl    Ohsumi.    who    Is    in 
charge   of   whale   research  at  the   Par   Seaa 
Fisheries     Research     Laboratory.     Shlmlzu, 
Japan,  a  Japanese  whaling  company  sent  one 
small  factory  ship   (a  modified  fef^r^^P' 
with  a  slide  sUpway)  and  two  catcher  boats 
W  the  Antarctic  during  the  1971-72  8ea«>n 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  t*"^,,"^,"^"^". 
During  a  90-day  period,  exactly  3,000  mlnke 
whales   were   klUed  along  the   edge   of   the 
Antarctic  pack  ice.  This  was  the  first  season 
that  minke  whales  have  been  taken  in  sig- 
nificant   numbers    In    the    Antarctic.    Dr. 
Ohsuml    accompanied    the    expedition    and 
collected  biological  material  from  all  of  t^ 
whales  This  material  should  greatly  increase 
our  understanding  of  the  biology  and  p^- 
latlon  dynamics  of  the  mlnke  whale.  Pre- 
liminary estimates  provided  a  year  ago  by 
the    Scientific   Committee   of   the    iiii«r?»- 
tlonal  Whaltag  Commlaslon  Indicated  that 
the  population  of  mlnke  whalea  In  the  Ant- 
arctic stands  at  160.000-200.000.  and  that  Its 
maximum  sustainable  yield  is  about  6.000 

During  the  past  faw  seaaona,  Increai^ 
numbers  of  minke  whales  have  been  t^n 
off  Durban.  South  Africa,  where  Peter  Beat 
of  the  Division  of  Sea  Plsherlea  U  c<»duct- 
ln«  biological  studies  on  them.  Dr.  Beat  la 
ali>  studying  th*  taxonomlc  ^•j^fi^^^ 
the  southern  Heml«pb«e  atooka  [^T^^^ 
rta")  to  the  Noctham  Hamlspbara  rtooks 
(ocvtorostrata). 
"poNTOPoaiA  BtAiNvm-D"  rsANCtscAKA  oa 

LA   P1.ATA   DOLPHtN 

WhUe  conducting  studies  on  the  life  his- 
tory and  ecology  of  the  ^'^'^^'''^^- S,T^a 
porta  blainvUlei.  between  December  ^^I^J^^ 
August  1971  biological  data  were  collected 
from  207  dolphins  cau^t  In  shark  gUJ  neM. 
This  year  these  studies  will  be  continued 
starting  In  late  June  or  ^"ly /^'yjfjf  J°°: 
tlnue  into  1973,  at  the  fishing  village  of 
Punta  del  Diablo.  Dept.  Rocha,  Uruguay,  i 
wiU  also  start  ejqjertmsntal  work  of  "sdue- 
Ing  the  number  of  Pontoporia  accidentally 
caught  in  shark  gin  nets  (from  Robert  L. 
Brownell,  Jr.) 

"8T«MX1XA"    SPOTNSa    AUB    ftPOTTaD    DOLPKIK 

•nie  kllUng  of  large  nun^bera  of  theae  dol- 
phins m  nets  set  lor  yeUowfln  tuna  continue 
lo  be  a  aerlous  problem.  The  ^^^^J^^ 
annuaUy  la  estimated  to  be  about  260.000 
(range  of  eetlmatee  125.000  to  600.000). 

The  dolphins  are  reluctant  to  leave  the 
neU  even  when  the  float  lines  are  pulled 
under  water  by  a  prooeae  known  as  "bacttng 
«lown."  Bk*og*rta  ol  the  National  Martne 
FlBbienes  Servtoe  and  Naval  Undersea  M- 
seareb  and  Devatopmant  Oanter  experlmanted 
wtth  recorded  killer  ^rtiale  aounda  in  an  at- 
t.«rT*-  to  drive  the  dolphins  from  the  nats. 
soma  <11?l^^<"^  left  the  net*  but  tha  mathod 
was  not  found  to  ba  quantttattraly  aoooeaa- 


ful  Also,  a  tuna  boat  Captain,  Harold  Madlna, 
davelopad  a  net  modification— the  inserUon 
of  a  small  mesh  strip  in  the  back  of  tha 
large  net  to  prevent  the  dolphins'  snouu  and 
flippers  from  becoming  entangled.  In  ««?•": 
mwU  it  IS  aald  that  thla  method  lowered 
mortaUty  by  76%  (NOAA  Week  Vol.  3,  No.  a, 
Jan   14   1072).  The  problem,  however,  la  not 
scHvad  and  more  reaearch  U  being  planned. 
In  1071  five  observer  trips  were  made  aboard 
ashing  boau  by  NMPS  employees.  Their  daU 
indicated  that  35  percent  ol  netted  dolphins 
died  in  unmodified  nets  and  with  modified 
neU  mortality  was  reduced  to  10  percent  of 
thoae  captured,  or  about  one  dolphin  per  ton 
of  tunaTln  1972  there  wlU  be  12  observer 
trips.  Statistical  data,  to  be  analyzed  by  WU- 
llam P.  Perrln,  NMPB.  La  Jolla.  Calif..  wlU 
help  establish  the  level  of  mortality.  Because 
of   many   variable   factors,   thla   Is  dMBcult. 
Behavior  studies  of  the  dolphins  will  be  made 
in  an  attempt  to  discover  a  method  of  getting 
them  safely  out  of  nets. 


"oacDTua  obca" — im.i.aa  wkal» 
For  the  28  Julv  1071  census  ol  klllar  whales 
m  the  eastern  pkclflc,  the  Plsharlaa  Baaaarch 
Board  distributed  about  16.600  question- 
naires to  marine  organlaatlons  and  Individ- 
uate in  Canada,  ano«ier  1,000  in  Washington 
State,  and  a  lesaer  number  In  Oregon,  Oait- 
fomta,  and  Alaaka.  _m^ 

On  the  baalB  of  588  ratumad  quaatton- 
nalres,  appro«lmat*ly  660  dtfferant  klltor 
whalea  were  aeen  on  that  day  bet'^^  Alaaka 
and  Oalllomla.  This  estimate  waa  derived  by 
Triottlng  on  a  map  the  location  of  each  group 
of  killer  whalea  reported,  the  numijer  of  in- 
dlvldualB  in  each  group,  the  direction  of 
eroup  movement,  and  the  time  of  sighting 
Duplicate  sightings  of  the  aame  group  of 
kUler  whales  were  then  datermlned  bj  aa- 
sumlng  that  each  group  did  not  travel  faetar 
than  7  knot*  and  that  group  slaa  did  not 
change  markedly  during  that  day.  The  num- 
ber of  obsarrers.  thalr  effort,  and  th*  mmbar 
of  ir»i«r  whalaa  aeen  In  each  regton 
foilowi: 


Number  HMiiiUr 

killer     Nambtr  hourt 

Uepan  wUles  otaarvara    otMSfvlai 

Britiri-Columbi. ?f;'*?o'+"       *'6« 

*;;ii;«^ '"    lo         i| 

SS^::::::"::::::::     '«     l-e        ^ 

Total M9     SM-I-  *«>«-^ 

1  Ot»«rv»rs  wiWiad  In  both  BrlUrt  CdumbU  »fKl  Wsjblnfton. 
•  0b«ervtd)(ily24. 1971. 

About  60%  erf  the  killec  whalea  were  seen 
in  two  areas,  southeastern  Vancouver  Island 
and  northeastern  Vancouver  Island  (John- 
stone Strait) .  Whether  this  dlstrlbuUon  re- 
flacta  a  greater  number  of  klUer  whalea  in 
theae  reglona  than  In  others,  or  the  f  axrt  t^ 
njoat  (86%)  ol  tha  obearrara  ware  looatj^ 
here  la  not  known  at  present.  Oroupa  of  killer 
whatos  were  composed  mainly  of  2-25  to- 
dlTlduals. 

Anotther  oo<wdlnated  International  csenaus 
ol  thla  species  will  be  planned  to  take  plaoe 
at  about  the  same  time  In  1072. 

T  O  Nawt>y  (TMlveralty  of  Waahlngton, 
Seattle)  who  haa  otoaarrad  killer  whale  ojp- 
turea  in  Puget  Soimd  contributed  the  fol- 
lowing- "During  the  firat  period  of  th*  Wash- 
inston  Stat*  Game  Departmant*  manage- 
iSbT control  ol  klllar  whale  oapturea  to 
9Ute  waters  (1  Aupttt  1071  to  81  M«^ 
1072)  two  capturing  operatlona  took  p»ae. 
(1)  at  P«n  cove.  Whldbey  Wand.  Waah.  on 
28  Atignat  1071,  and  (3)  at  Bandaraon  mm 
on  !•  Martdi  iwa.  The  fOUowiag  dau  aia 

avaUahie:  .. 

p^Qii  O0v«— 10  oa{>(iurad:  14  outside  of  nets. 

Ratalnad  lor  aale  8  yomg  (»  »•>••  >  f«n»»*) 

ea.  IS  laet  In  Magth. 
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H«nd«noa  Inlot — 10  oaptured;  5  outal4e  of 
n«U.  Ratalncd  for  m1«  1  young  m*l«,  o*.  18 
DMt  In  length. 

Total  nett«<l— 3«;  total  aMn — 46;  total  re- 
t&UMd— 4. 

"Current  statua — on  38  May  1073.  tb«  State 
iMUMl  penults  to  Namu  Ine.  to  take  four 
killer  whales  wltb  the  agreement  that  one 
whale  will  b«  available  to  the  State  for  re- 
■earch.  Studies  of  physiology,  freeee  brand- 
ing and  laa«r  marking  techniques  an 
planned.  The  whale  is  to  be  kept  at  the 
Seattle  Marine  Aquarlvun. 

"The  State  has  no  immediate  plans  to  cen- 
sus killer  whale  populations  or  to  undertake 
population  dynamics  studies. 

Captured  and  captive  whale*— historical 
Total    reported    capture    by    Naznu    Inc. 

since  1966 102 

Total   reports  J   retained   by  Namu   Inc. 

since  l»6a— - 33 

Total  reported   died  during   capture   by 

Namu  Inc.  since  1966 9 

Total  reported  surviving  captives  as  of 

11   May    1972    (3   of   the   17   wwi»   not 

taken  by  I»amu  Inc.) 17 

"Of  the  33  whales  retained  for  sale,  all  but 
1  (a  17- foot  female)  were  calves  that  wsre 
acoompanlsd  by  females  when  captured. 

"I  feel  that  the  trappers  (Namu  Inc.)  may 
be  placing  undue  pressure  on  the  recruitment 
of  Che  killer  whale  population  in  Puget 
Sound.  The  size  of  this  population  Is  not 
definitely  known.  Also,  individual  whales  are 
not  recognizable  by  marks  and  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  all  or  most  ot  the  young  .vre  being 
"harvested"  from  the  same  groups  each  year." 

Alan  Baldrldge  Is  continuing  his  obeerva- 
tloits  of  marine  manunals  in  the  Monterey 
area.  There  seam  to  be  more  sightings  of 
Ofca  this  year  than  in  prevlovis  years. 

"yHTSBTSB  CATODON"   SPXBIC  WHAUC 

Ttie  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Whaling  Commission  held  a  special 
meeting  on  sperm  whale  stock  assessment 
from  3  to  10  May  1972  at  Parksvllle.  Van- 
couver Island,  British  Columbia.  Fovirteen 
biologists  representing  seven  nations  and 
PAD  participated.  The  committee  reviewed 
mathematical  population  models,  the  rele- 
vant biologies^  parameters,  and  the  oatch 
and  effort  statistics.  Bstimates  were  then 
made  of  past  and  present  population  slses 
and  sustainable  yields  of  sperm  whale  stocks 
throughout  the  Southern  Hemlophers. 

Assessments  of  North  Pacific  stocks  had 
bssn  mads  prerlously.  Insufficient  data  are 
available  to  niftnn  North  Atlantic  stoclcs. 

The  results  of  the  meeting  will  be  made 
available  at  the  June  1972  meeting  of  the 
Intsmatlonal  Whaling  Commission. 

APFSMUn   I 

fntemotfonaj  bioloffical  program  {IBP) 

Tha  IBP  M&rlns  Mammal  Program  last 
month  [May  1972]  received  a  follow -on  grant 
from  the  National  Selene*  Foiindatlon  for 
dsslgn  of  a  research  program  In  marine 
mammalogy.  Tha  Marine  Manunal  Coimdl 
(Dr.  O.  Oarleton  Bay,  Program  Director,  and 
Mrs.  Suzanne  M.  Contoe,  Program  Adminis- 
trator) la  now  rastructurlng  the  program 
plan  and  reworking  the  research  proposal  for 
submission  to  the  Foundation.  The  proposal, 
which  involves  16  individual  research  proj- 
sots  and  some  30  investigators,  will  be  sub- 
mitted this  faOl  for  possible  funding  in  Janu- 
ary 1078. 

KSP's  Initial  review  of  the  Marine  Mam- 
mal Program  proposal  this  ^ring  emphMlBSd 
the  need  to  tie  all  rssearcfa  closely  to  eoo- 
SjMUta.  gtials  and  to  ths  XBP  theme:  The 
biological  basis  of  productivity  and  human 
walfara.  To  ssrvs  these  goals,  projscts  have 
been  (xs&nljEsd.  and  Integrated  on  a.regloiuU, 
ecosystem  basis,  with  Sub-Programs  on  the 
Bsilng  Saa,  the  CaUXorola  Current  System. 
sad  Osatml  Jiaclflc,  and  Large  Whales.  Fu- 
ture sub-programs  may  be  osotsred  in  Flor- 
ida and  the  South  Atlantic. 


While  the  program's  primary  task  has 
bssn  the  developmsnt  of  a  national  researoh 
effort  In  marine  mammalogy,  the  Council  has 
also  be«n  involved  In  other  related  actlvttlss. 
During  Its  first  year  of  exlstenoe,  the  Marine 
t^miw^i  Program,  through  its  ll-mscnber 
Council,  had  a  major  rde  in  the  organization 
and  management  of  the  International  Con- 
ference on  the  Biology  of  Whales.  The  thre»- 
day  meeting,  held  in  June  1971  near  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  Involved  34  participants  from 
10  countries.  Major  sponsors  were  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Smithsonian 
InstltuUon,  the  New  York  Zoological  Sodsty, 
and  the  Int»matlonal  Biological  Program. 
The  conferenc*  resulted  in  a  number  of  rec- 
ommendations in  the  area  of  cetacean  re- 
search and  management  which  have  been  of 
use  to  many  national  and  international 
groups  concerned  with  these  mammals.  The 
proceedings  and  conclusions  of  this  con- 
ference will  be  published  this  year  by  the 
Harvard  University  Press. 

In  1971,  the  Coiincll  also  took  steps  to  r»- 
constltute  the  International  Marine  Mam- 
mal Working  Group.  Fourteen  marine  mam- 
malogtsts  from  13  nations,  in  addition  to 
the  United  States,  have  agreed  tjo  participate 
and  a  Working  Group  meeting  Is  scheduled 
for  September  in  Seattle,  Washington. 

APPENDIX     J 

Bering  Sea  cruise.  USCGC  Burton  Island, 
February/March  1972 
For  the  second  consecutive  year,  marine 
mammaloglsts  and  oceanographers  have  par- 
ticipated in  a  Coast  Guard  cruise  in  the  Ber- 
ing Sea  to  study  the  relationships  between 
marine  mammals  and  productivity  In  that 
ice-rovered  area.  Scientists  aboard  the  Ice- 
breaker Burton  Island  during  Us  six-week 
cruise  lu  February  and  March  were:  Dr.  Q. 
Carleton  Ray  and  Steven  D.  Suit,  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  Dr.  Francis  H.  Fay,  Arctic 
Health  Research  Center;  and  Ted  Miller.  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska  (all  studying  walnis  be- 
havior and  ecology ) ;  Dr.  Donald  Barsdate  and 
Richard  Prentkl.  University  of  Alaska  (study- 
ing oceanography  and  primary  productivity) ; 
and  Sam  Stoker,  University  of  Alaska  (study- 
ing benthic  ecology  and  productivity) . 

The  scientists  undertook  a  study  of  aspects 
of  the  food  chain  from  phytoplankton  to  the 
Pacific  walRis.  Odobenus  rosmarus.  and  an 
examination  of  the  walrus  f)opulatlon  struc- 
ture, social  behavior,  and  reproductive  bi- 
ology. To  assist  In  these  Investigations,  the 
scientists  took  along  an  18-ft.-long  research 
submersible,  owned  and  operated  by  Perry 
Oceanographies.  Inc.  The  vehicle  was  selected 
primarily  for  use  in  a  program  of  intensive 
benthic  sampling  and  inspectlou  and  second- 
arily for  observations  of  walrus  feeding  be- 
havior. 

Among  the  more  Important  findings  on  the 
cruise  was  the  dense  growth  of  cryophilic 
algae  In  and  on  the  underside  of  the  Ice  and 
an  abundance  of  planktonlc  forms  In  the 
senU-Uarkness  of  the  winter  sub-Ice  environ- 
ment. This  remarkably  high  sub-Ice  algal  pro- 
ductivity, In  addition  to  primary  productivity 
In  the  water  ooiumn,  is  reflected  in  the  abun- 
dance of  organisms  at  all  higher  levels  in  the 
food  chain,  up  to  and  including  marine  mam- 
mals. The  Pacific  walrus,  with  a  population 
of  about  100,000  In  the  Bering  Sea.  Is  only  one 
of  25  species  of  pinnipeds  and  cetaceans 
which  finds  this  area  particularly  attractive 
as  a  feeding  ground. 

Some  3,000  walruses  were  sighted  during 
the  cruise,  some  of  them  engaged  In  the  an- 
nual mating  process  when  not  diving  to  the 
bottom  for  food.  Their  movements,  feeding 
and  resting  schedules,  and  the  organisation 
and  activities  of  mating  groups  were  studied 
Intently  in  the  few  days  available  for  this 
part  of  the  program.  The  feeding  process  It- 
self was  not  actuaaiy  observed,  but  an  abun- 
dance of  broad  furrows  and  pits,  apparently 
made  by  feeding  animals,  was  sighted  on  the 
bottom  from  the  submersible. 

The  research  program  carried  ovit  during 


this  cruise  and  to  be  pursued  in  the  fnton 
has  as  its  primary  aim  th*  development  of  t 
better  understanding  of  the  production  ptofr 
esses  In  the  Bering  Sea  related  to  mutBi 
mammals.  The  walrus  food  chain  wiu  Qog. 
tlnue  to  receive  emphssls  as  a  "xntm 
study."  This  study  will  not  solely  be  dtosmt 
towards  production  of  walrus,  but  will  also  te 
concerned  with  the  effect  of  walrus  "grobi 
blng"  In  the  benthos  upon  nutrient  recytSJto 
— which  must  be  considerable.  Such  ecdoit. 
cal  information  Is  essential  in  the  pireporttMB 
of  a  BOtind  data  base  for  conservative  lnttns> 
national  management  of  this  rich  system  tad 
Its  renewable  resources.  Tot  It  is  recognlM 
that  the  D:iarine  mammals  of  the  Bering  g^ 
are  not  self-sustaining  and  autonomoiu,  bot 
are  Important  parts  of  a  complex  web  of  lift. 
This  research  was  carried  out  undsr  tlw 
Marine  Mammal  Program,  U.S.  IntemstkaMi 
Biological  Program,  with  funding  from  tbt 
National  Science  Foundation.  Support  for 
submersible  operations  was  provided  by  tbt 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ada>n> 
istratlon  (Dept.  of  Commerce)  and  the  OOe* 
of  Naval  Research.  In  addition,  indlvldnsl 
scientists  received  support  from,  a  nuatw 
of  other  sources. 

RMOLtrnoN 

Whereas,  Laguna  0}o  de  Uebre  (Scsn- 
mon's  Lagoon),  Baja  California,  Mexloo,  It 
the  major  calving  ground  of  the  eastm 
Pacific  stock  of  the  gray  whale  {EschTiehtin 
Tobuatus) ,  which  Is  a  unique  sp>ecls8  of  \ia^ 
Ited  distribution  with  exceptional  BclanttBt, 
esthetic,  and  potential  commercial  vatoti; 
and 

Wher^is,  in  the  past  few  years  a  rapU^ 
Increasmg  number  of  boats,  both  coQunvoiil 
and  private,  have  been  entering  Laguna  Q)a 
de  Liebre  during  the  calving  season  for  tit 
purpose  of  following  and  watching  the  gnv 
whEiles;  and 

Whereas,  It  was  feared  that  this  repsstsd 
disturbance  of  female  whales  with  newboa 
calves  may  increase  calf  mortality  or  csum 
whales  to  abandon  the  lagoon;  and 

Whereas,  the  Amencain  Society  of  Mam- 
malogists  at  its  1971  meeting  passed  a  reeoltt- 
tlon  urging  the  Government  of  Mexico  to  baa 
boats  and  ships  from  the  lagoon  dtirlng  tbi 
whale  calving  season:  and 

Whereas,  in  February  1972,  L.  Bchevorls 
Alvarez,  President  of  Mexico,  declared  tki 
lagoon  a  whale  refuge; 

Therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Ann- 
lean  Society  of  Mammaloglsts  highly  oom- 
msnds  President  Echeverrla  and  the  Oossn- 
ment  of  Mexico  for  their  prompt,  progresitvt, 
and  exemplary  action  In  declaring  Lagans 
0]o  de  Liebre  a  whale  refuge. 

Resoltttion  on  Conservation  or  Antsicik 
SEAta 

Whereas,  those  seals  found  In  waters  snr- 
roundlng  Antarctica  (which  include  tbe 
South  Axosrlcan  fur  seal  ( Arctocephaliu 
australis),  crabeater  seal  {Lobodon  caretM- 
pha^fu*) ,  Roes  seal  (Ommatopiioca  rotm), 
leopard  seal  {Hydrurga  leptonyx).  Wedddl 
ssal  {Leptonvohotes  toeddeli),  and  soutbsm 
Sleptiant  seal  (Itirounffa  leonina).  InhaUt 
tb»  pack  Ics  In  International  waters;  and 

Whsreas.  these  seals  are  iK>t  protected  tnn 
sealing  operations  in  these  waters  by  tlM 
Antarctic  Treaty  or  any  other  agreement;  sad 

Whereas,  these  stocks  are  an  Impcctsst 
blodogleal  resource,  probably  exceeding  in  tlN 
aggregate  of  their  numbers  all  other  as»l 
stocks  in  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  nationals  of  Norway  have  alicsdT 
undertaken  experimental  sealing  operatkW 
in  Antarctic  waters  and  other  nations  msf 
In  the  not  too  distant  futvire  send  aesHiig 
espedltlons  there;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Is  Interested  In 
tbe  preservation  of  martns  mammal  stocks  tt 
healthy  and  viable  populatkm  levels;  and 

WlMTsas,  we  have  not  forgottenc^Kitt- 
astrotis  results  of  unregulated  ssallngwsT 
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la  ths  l«th  SKI  iWh  osmturlss  or 

2J^iequ*tely  regulated  whaUng  aotlvl- 

■■LSliirthe  opportunity  is  before  tm  to 
JJSihMi  intsmatlooal  agiesment  for  the 
^SZaToonssrvatlon  al  Antsrotlc  seal  stocks 
^Miio  ths  oammsnesment  at  rsgular  Ant- 
^lii  ussllrr  operations:  sad 

iBMnss,  It  will  l>e  ixkore  difficult  to  obtain 
,_iTasBieement  after  exploitation  beglna; 

nmtvt  be  it  resolved,  that  the  American 
OMtrntt  at  Mammaloglsts  encouiagee  the 
ngggmm  and  other  approprtst*  ofllelala  of 
Sowtsd  States  to  negotiate  an  in*srna- 
zZ^i  agreement  wliloh  would  establish 
-gotas,  isaling  bozms  and  seasons,  and  re- 
SSaU  sealing oi^edltlons  to  gather  ajpro- 
uMt  biological  mntezl&ls  and  information 
^omarj  to  the  understanding  ot  the  pop- 
njgrtfm    dynamics    ot    the    exploited    seal 

Hooks;  and 

Bs  It  further  reeolved,  tha*  certain  spe- 
am  (^)ecinoaUy  the  fur  seal.  Ross  seal,  and 
(^,jfj,.n#.  seal)  be  given  ootnplete  protection; 

•sd 

Be  It  further  reeolved,  that  a  committee  of 
Hiaotlsta  be  established  to  study  all  blo- 
tofiDsl  and  population  information,  and  that 
all  Msllng  activities  will  be  regulated  In  sc- 
ooiAaoe  with  the  findings  of  the  Oommlt- 
tae  ao  that  no  species  numbers  will  at  any 
tuns  be  reduced  below  the  marlmtrm  suAaln- 
sMsylekl. 

Mr.  HOLLTNOS.  This  Is  what  Mr. 
Kenyon  tells  the  Senate.  This  is  what  he 
tdte  that  Senator.  This  Is  what  he  tells 
thJa  Senator,  the  manager  of  the  bill.  We 
have  been  through  all  kinds  of  scientists 
and  all  Idnds  of  advertising  ageocleB 
and  lobbyists.  I  do  not  regret  lobbyists. 
They  have  a  valuable  contribution  to 
make  to  the  legislative  process.  When 
you  get  to  the  scientific  fact,  let  some- 
body refute  this  national  report.  He 
says: 

PtrsdoxlcaUy  the  majority  of  marine  msm- 
mal  populations  that  would  be  affected  by 
ths  proposed  U.S.  legislation  are  In  better 
condition  today  than  they  have  bean  for  at 
laut  70  years,  and  those  that  face  proUems 
may  noit  be  helped  by  purely  protective  leg- 
islation. We  hope  that  some  sound  legisla- 
tion providing  for  in-depth  studies  and  ooai- 
lerratlon  may  eventoially  emerge. 

That  is  why  we  opjxKe  this  amend- 
ment. 

Let  us  say  that  the  wmiam^-Harris 
amendment  was  the  law  of  the  land. 
Where  would  we  be?  Would  we  be  doing 
what  they  intended  to  do? 

Here  is  a  report  of  the  scientists  who 
measured  the  herd.  I  refer  to  the  "Grey 
Seals  at  the  Fame  Islands"  in  England. 
This  was  made  a  part  of  the  record  when 
we  made  our  original  remarks. 

"Total  bsm"  were  the  words  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  This  is  what 
they  said  in  the  report: 

This  mortality  has  Increased  at  a  faster 
rate  than  the  numbers  of  calves  1x>m,  so 
the  percentage  mortality  on  the  Islands  has 
risen.  In  1970  the  mortality  rate  was  21.1 
percent. 

Then  they  show  pictures,  which  I  can- 
not reproduce  for  the  Rbcoks.  Under  a 
picture  is  the  caption : 

A  starveling  calf.  This  animal  weighs 
about  25  lbs..  Is  at  least  3  weeks  old  and 
wttl  die  In  a  few  days. 

How  will  It  die?  By  a  total  ban.  exactly 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator. 
Plates: 


AS  injured  calf.  Itils  aiOaaal  reeelved  Its 

injury  as  a  result  of  a  bite  from  an  adult, 
probably  when  seeking  for  food. 

How  did  It  get  thM  way?  Why  was  It 
chewed  upon?  It  wa«  looking  for  grau 
and  food,  and  there  waa  a  total  ban  con- 
cept. That  is  why  we  oiqMse  this  amend> 
ment. 

Go  down  the  list  and  see  exactly  what 
it  shows.  Here  is  Plate  4: 

A  starveling  calf  attempting  to  suck  from 
another  starveling. 

They  are  starving,  under  total  bans. 
Hiis  is  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. We  can  report  exactly  what  scien- 
tists have  found: 

Calves  which  are  unsuccessful  in  finding 
a  co-.v  to  suck  from  may  spend  hours  sucking 
at  other  calves  or  even  Inanimate  objects. 
An  incident  of  a  calf  sucking  at  the  empty 
eye  socket  of  a  dead  companion  has  been 
described  from  the  Pamee. 

It  shows  a  picture: 

As  starving  calves  lose  condition  they  be- 
conae  more  susceptible  to  bacterial  Infection. 

Ttiey  go  on  to  deecribe  the  general  con- 
dition that  results  from  a  total  ban: 

Evidence  has  been  preeented  here  that  In- 
creasing numbers  of  seals  at  ths  Fame 
Islands  have  resulted  in  increased  mortaUty 
rates  of  the  calves  and  reduced  growth  rates 
of  surviving  young.  Ths  development  of  ag- 
gressive behaviour  in  the  seals  Is  also  asso- 
ciated with  increasing  numbers  and  dlsttu-b- 
ance.  The  fragile  areas  ot  vegetation  present 
on  the  tope  of  the  breeding  Islands,  originally 
harmed  by  the  activities  of  birds,  are  being 
increasingly  damaged  by  the  presence  of  large 
nimiberB  at  seals. 

The  general  picture  now  preeented  by  the 
breeding  grounds  on  th*  Fame  Tslanrta  at 
the  height  of  the  season  is  one  of  squalor. 


I  am  not  one  to  vote  for  squalor  under 
the  idea  that  whales  are  dying.  Hils  is 
not  an  endangered  species  act.  Itils  Is 
the  amendment  of  the  BeoaAm  from 
New  Jersey. 

What  we  are  saying  to  the  American 
people  and  the  international  commun- 
ity of  the  world  is  that  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  adopt  the  depletion  approach 
rather  than  the  endangered  species  ap- 
proach. WhMi  they  become  depleted  be- 
yond the  maximum  sustainable  pcqjula- 
tion,  then  we  say  that  society  ou^t  to 
step  in. 

This  is  the  fine  language  that  the  Sec- 
retary is  controlled  by,  and  this  is  the 
languace  they  want  to  knock  out  I^ere 
are  amnadments  at  the  desk  trying  to 
give  the  States  their  authority  to  go  for- 
ward with  tiielr  particular  programs. 

In  the  State  of  Florida,  where  the 
manatee  was  on  the  endangered  species 
list,  there  is  a  conserratlon  program,  azid 
they  Bxa  replenishing  the  manatee.  The 
same  is  true  with  the  polar  bear. 

The  Senator  wants  to  eliminate  the 
authorl^  by  which  the  Secretary,  "on 
the  basis  of  the  best  sclentlflc  evidence 
available  and  In  consnltatian  with  the 
Marine  Mammal  Oonunlssion.  is  auttior- 
i»d  and  directed,  having  due  regard  to 
the  distribution"— -this  is  exactly  what 
the  Senator  fnm  OUaboma  and  I  dis- 
cussed in  colloquy  with  respect  to  the 
previous  amendment,  to  get  the  Secre- 
tary tied  down — "movemMits  of  such  ma- 


riOB  maauaals  to  detemdne  when  and  to 
wiMtt  exteot  the  waiver  should  be 
a4opteQL"  He  wants  us  to  have  a  total 
ban. 

Then  he  goes  oo  to  the  importation, 
the  very  same  concept  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  tram  Oklahoma  aad  I 
discussed  in  the  previous  amendment.  He 
said: 

What  we  want  to  do  U  get  out  and  extsnd 
these  good  oonservatlon  pnaotlces  to  other 
countries. 

So  What  do  we  do  in  the  language  he 
would  have  eliminated  in  this  amend- 
ment? I  read  from  page  30,  line  l&: 

That  no  marine  ""»*""»  »J  or  no  marlns 
mammal  produot  may  bs  imported  Into  the 
United  states  unless  ths  Secretsry  certtftas 
that  the  program  for  taking  n>anns  man»- 
mals  la  the  country  a<  origin  Is  consistent 
with  the  provisions  and  poltclee  otf  this  sot. 

So  we  put  upon  the  Secretary  the 
burden  to  look  down  in  Uruguay  and 
down  in  South  Africa,  where  we  are 
trylag  to  p>rotect  animals  and  not  a 
company,  where  we  are  trying  to  protect 
the  seals,  to  «Ktend  these  practices  by 
this  particular  act  on  those  two  coimtrlee. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S^iator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  merely  rise  to  ask 
one  question  concerning  In  the  Fame 
Islands,  to  which  the  Senator  alluded 
a  few  minutes  ago,  as  an  Illustration  of 
the  disastrous  ooasequencee  that  can  flow 
from  a  total  ban  due  to  overpopulation. 
My  question  Is  this :  How  long  did  the 
ban  last  that  produced  the  overpopula- 
tion that  he  described? 

Mr.  HOLLINGB.  The  b€Ui  was  for  20 
years,  since  1950,  when  the  herd  was  on 
the  verge  of  extinction.  But  in  the  last  6 
or  6  years  they  have  seen  the  results  oi 
complete  ovenx^nilatloa. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  only  point  I  wish 
to  make  is  that  I  can  fuUy  appreciate 
that  a  20-year  ban  might  very  well  re- 
sult in  an  overpcQMilation  of  the  kind  the 
Senator  deecrlbee  and  would  not  be  good 
management  techniques.  But  I  am  won- 
dering whether  that  Is  a  fair  example  of 
what  would  happen  if  a  5-year  moratori- 
um were  imposed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  is  highly  unllkdy 
that  a  5 -year  moratorium  would  re- 
sult in  overpopulation  of  the  kind  that 
occurred  on  these  British  islands.  There- 
fore, I  wonder  whether  the  illustratliin 
is  really  pertinent  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered, since  it  is  limited  to  5  years. 

Mr.  HOLUNOB.  I  think  the  illustra- 
tion Is  pertinent  and  applicable.  This  is 
what  they  discusaed  and  put  in  the  Houw 
bill — the  5-year  ban.  They  speak  very 
candidly  and  say  that  the  15- year  mora- 
torliun  conld  be  restdved  in  a  permanent 
moratorium,  so  long  as  we  have  excep- 
tions ba^wd  on  reason  and  the  best  of 
consarvation  practices.  What  are  the  eoc- 
oepUoes?  One  is  tha  Fur  Seal  Treaty  in 
which  I  think  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey is  correct  in  using  that  argument,  but 
I  do  not  think  his  amendment  rdates  to 
the  Fur  Seal  Treaty.  "Itien.  too,  we  have 
to  protect  the  Aleuts,  Esklmoe,  and  In- 
dians, and  they  are  protected.  TliMi  we 
have  a  third  protection,  which  Is  aclen- 
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tlflc  research  and  public  display.  "Hie 
tuna  exception  Is  2  years.  And  then  this 
particular  exception  which  allows  the 
Secretary  to  waive  the  moratorium  in 
particular  cases  and  for  certain  types  of 
Importation.  This  Is  the  one  that  you  are 
trying  to  knock  out. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  want  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  if  he  agrees  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr.  Graved 
who  says  that  under  this  amendment,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Pribllofs  are  in  an- 
other section  of  the  bill,  the  proposed 
amendment,  in  effect,  put  the  Pouke  Pur 
Co.  out  of  business,  because  it  could  not 
m  that  event  get  a  waiver  as  under  the 
committee  bill  and  bring  in  South  Af- 
rican sealskins.  Would  this  mean  an  end 
for  the  sealing  by  U.S.  interests  in  ihB 
PrlbUofs?  Does  he  agree  that  that  is  the 
effect  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HOLUNQS.  It  could  be  one  of  the 
considerations.  It  certainly  Is,  in  my 
mind,  for  this  reason,  that  from  some  of 
the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  the  amount  of  business  on  the 
Prlbilof  Islands,  the  North  Pacific  fur 
seal  vls-a-vls  South  Atlantic,  the  fur 
seals  from  Uruguay  and  South  Africa  are 
about  40  percent  North  Pacific  8uid  60 
percent  Urugiiayan  or  South  African. 
Obviously,  this  Is  no  waiver  for  a  partic- 
ular company.  The  fact  is.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  tried  during  the  years 
1961  to  1966  to  get  other  companies  to 
come  In.  They  did  not  have  It  exclusively, 
but  they  have  been  doln«  it  for  50  years 
and  they  do  bring  better  processing.  Let 
us  take  care  of  that  business  and  help  it 
over  the  period,  because  the  facts  show 
in  the  hearing  record  that  In  2  of  the  5 
years  they  only  broke  just  about  even.  So 
if  they  did  not  have  that  South  Atlantic 
business  to  carry  them  over  the  top.  they 
would  be  losing  money  and  would,  in 
turn,  lose  their  business  and  have  to  cut 
back.  What  they  would  do,  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  say  with  respect  to  the  PriW- 
lof  contract,  but  It  could  go  against  them 
and  they  would  have  to  cut  back  sind.  In 
turn,  that  wo»ild  mean  that  the  Prlbilof 
Aleuts  woiild  be  living  on  food  stamps 
after  they  have  been  working  In  business 
and  enjoying  a  livelihood  that  they  have 
had  for  the  past  200  years. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's answer.  I  find  that  encoura«rtng  in- 
sofar as  this  amendment  Is  concerned. 
We  should  stop  sealing  In  the  Pribllofs. 
I  believe  the  Pouke  Pur  Co.  Intends  to 
come  In  Inunedl&tely  for  a  waiver  for 
Uruguay  and  the  South  African  seals.  In 
order  to  stay  in  business,  if  the  commit- 
tee bill  passes  without  this  amendment 
providing  for  a  Ann  5-year  moratorium. 

I  want  to  stop  the  Prlbilof  sealing.  I 
believe  It  is  a  dying  Industry  in  any 
event.  I  hope  that  other  Senators,  con- 
cerned as  we  all  are  about  the  fate  of 
tile  Alewts,  will  join  me  in  providing 
funds  to  set  up  additional  or  alternative 
methods  of  emirfoyment  there  which  will 
be  more  secure,  whidi  will  not  Involve  so 
much  subsldlratlon  of  a  single  company 
by  this  GKjvemment,  and  which  will  end 
the  umieoessary  killing  of  seals, 

■"   If  we  are  so  interested 

•'  Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  not  have  the  time. 


If  we  are  as  interested  in  the  Aleuts  as 
we  say  we  are — and  I  certainly  am — let 
us  move  all  processing  up  to  the  Pribllofs. 
Why  have  it  in  South  Carolina?  Let  us 
not  just  use  the  Aleuts  as  pawns.  Let 
us  give  them  all  the  jobs.  Let  us  give 
them  all  the  subsidy.  Let  us  give  them 
all  the  profit — not  just  one  company.  Mr. 
President. 

One  other  point,  the  Senator  from  Ida- 
ho (Mr.  Chtthch)  hit  the  nail  oo  the  head 
that  the  Eaiglish  case  raised  here  is  not 
pertinent.  That  involved  a  20-yeaj-  mora- 
torium. We  do  not  know  a  lot  of  things 
about  the  circumstances.  We  are  talking 
about  a  5-year  moratorium.  I  am  re- 
minded by  various  argimients  against 
the  moratorium  of  the  testimony  by 
Cleveland  Amorj-  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conserva- 
ticm  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
said: 

Mr.  Chainnan.  we  ask  of  our  Oovernmem 
In  Ukls  matter,  aa  so  many  people  are  asking 
in  so  many  other  matters,  that  It  be  not  on 
the  side  of  the  angles,  but  on  the  side  of  the 
angels.  The  Ctovemment  has  two  arguments. 
It  says  It  has  to  kill  seals  because  of  a  treaty. 
That  la  one  argument.  The  other  is  that  It  has 
to  idll  seals  becauyse  it  is  good  conservation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  axn  always  suspicious  of 
someone  who  has  two  arguments.  If  one  of 
the  arguments  was  really  good,  why  woxild 
two  be  necessary?  Not  long  ago  I  asked  an 
official  in  the  Bureau  of  Commerdai  Plaherlee 
if  the  seal  killing  would  go  on  for  conserva- 
tion reasons  If  there  were  no  end  product  In- 
volved. He  looked  shocked.  Why  no,"  he 
said,  "not  If  nobody  makee  a  profit." 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  .Alaska. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  First  off.  regarding  the 
5 -year  and  the  20-year  situation,  we 
could  destroy  the  Pribilof  Islands  in 
5  years  as  easily  as  in  20  years.  Here  we 
would  be  legislating  prospectively  with- 
out the  facts.  We  are  saying  that  this  is 
wrong.  We  are  appropriating  money  to  go 
study  it.  So  now  let  us  go  study  it.  We  do 
not  know  exactly  what  will  happen  In  5 
years.  To  do  otherwise  is  unwise  on  our 
part  and  an  unsophisticated  approach. 

With  respect  to  my  colleague  from 
New  Jersey,  I  want  to  say  that  apparently 
he  misunderstood  it.  He  did  not  recog- 
nize what  would  be  the  impact  on  the 
Pouke  Pur  Co.  and  the  Pribilof  islanders. 
That  Is  precisely  what  would  happen,  be- 
cause of  the  econormc  considerations 
that  are  Involved,  ana  with  which  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  agreed. 

I  cannot  understand  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  taking  the  position  that  he 
wants  to  stop  all  killing.  I  can  only  ask, 
does  my  colleague  dispute  the  fact  that, 
as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  population 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  was  around 
100.000  and  now  it  is  over  1  million,  under 
the  harvesting  practices  we  have  devel- 
oped? We  have  increased  the  herd  popu- 
lation. What  really  is  the  purpose  of  the 
moratorium?  Is  it  to  understand  what 
we  are  doing?  Is  It  to  effect  Intelligent 
management?  Or  Is  It  wllly-nllly  solely 
to  cry  out  and  say  that  this  is  wrong? 


Of  course,  in  the  same  sense  it  la  ti« 
wrong  to  kill  cows  and  chickens. 

Mr,  HARRIS.  The  figures  are  given  bt 
Mr.  Pollock,  the  man  who  should  know 
because  he  Is  head  of  the  division  of  tbi 
Department  of  Commerce  with  respoi^ 
bllity  for  the  Pribllofs.  In  responas  it 
detailed  questioning  on  that  subject  fron 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Sooth 
Carolina,  he  said  that  the  size  of  the 
herd  on  the  Pribllofs  was  not  yet  at  the 
optimum  figure  of  1.5  to  1.8  million. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  we  are  saying  it 
that  intelligent  management  is  needei 
on  this  resource.  We  have  not  come  v^ 
to  the  optimum  yet;  but  before  we  csme 
on  the  scene,  there  were  100,000  In  ex- 
istence and  now  the  Senator  is  telllm 
me  that  we  have  only  1.250,000.  It  should 
be  1,800,000,  so  that  we  have  not  succeed- 
ed  enough.  Is  that  logic?  Would  the  Seos- 
tor  wipe  out  this  management  and  ge 
back  to  the  100.000  figure,  crying  out  and 
saying,  '"Why  does  not  something  Intel- 
ligent happen?"  Because  we  do  not  have 
a  100,000  herd?  I  do  not  understand  tlut 
logic. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  To  reply,  if  I  may,  we  do 
not  want  to  go  back  to  the  100,000.  We 
would  go  back  to  the  optimum. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  How  would  we  get  to 
the  c^timum?  What  my  colleague  Is  say- 
ing is  that  the  ideal  is  1.8  million.  We  are 
already  1.25  million,  with  good  manage- 
ment. With  no  management,  there  are 
100,000.  Would  the  Senator  tell  me  how 
he  is  going  to  go  from  1.25  to  1.8  million? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Stop  the  killing  is  what 
wiU  do  It. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  killing  wiU  not  do  it 

1  do  not  see  how  my  colleague  can  quar- 
rel with  the  facts  as  presented.  We  had 
100.000.  We  started  good  management 
at  that  point  in  time,  and  now  we  have 
1,250,000. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  did  the 
Senator  hear  of  the  phrase  "kill  fw 
peace"?  That  soimds  like  what  the  Sen- 
ator Is  advocating  here. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No.  We  all  are  awsw 
that  they  can  be  killed  through  starrt- 
tion.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chtles)  .  The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  me  2 
or  3  minutes?  I  would  like  to  make  some 
other  points. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
find  out  what  the  time  situation  Is.  I  am 
not  getting  enlightened  here.  And  this 
Is  on  my  time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  there 
may  be  a  few  other  points  I  might  have 
that  may  help  to  enll«hten  the  Senator, 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Six  min- 
utes remain  to  the  Senator  from  N*w 
Jersey.  The  Senator  from  South  Cardlns 
has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WILIilAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yieU 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  If 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  will 
yield  1. 

Mr.  HOLLINaS.  Mr.  President,  I  yl«W 
the  Senator  1  minute.  That  will  give  Wbj 

3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senators. 
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,  Jot  understand  the  logic  of  n.    ^^-^^-^^Z^^'^^'S.    SSTo^raS^rS  SS  S=£^ 

I'J'Jhftt  they  do  not  understand  it  and 
St  ttey  nSd  S,  study  It  before  we  ac- 
thatwcy  "«^  cnmpt.hlnsr  mifirht 


certain  circumstances. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFPICEB.  The  Sen- 
ators  2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.   Mr.  President,  the 


provided  that  such  taking 
regulations  imposed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  insure  that  the  industry 
uses  those  techniques  and  equipment 
which  will  produce  the  lowest  feasible 
fatalities"  to  marine  mammals.  It  also 


Sane  Interest  could  be  served  by  better  ^^^^   ^^^^   Oklahoma 

Som.  he  cannot  do  It  became  ^i,"^  wwSmTws  hmi  and  says.  "That  is  what 

Sorance  in  passing  a  moratorium.  It  ^"^^J^^^o  get  at.  the  seals."  If  he 

Sbt  require  4  ^^a"  to  gahi  that  to^wl-  we  axe  tmng^^^  B^^  amendment,  as  he 

edge.  SO,  It  cannot  be  put  toU)  effect  ^^  ^^^  it  Is  fine  business. 

It  makes  no  sense  at  all  to  me  tnai  ^^  ^  ^^  argument 

tuere  may  be  cop-out  to  certain  In-  xne          ^          ^^^  j^^sey  is  that 

SSs.  That  is  the  ^^J^f  1,*^  ^f  Zl  ?hey  are  covered  by  the  treaty^  If  U^ 
have  to  recognize  It.  Like  it  or  not   we  abrogated  with  a  total  ban. 

have  an  executive  system  ^  admtolster  t^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  f^om 
laws  we  pass.  And  we  can  only  legislate  qj^^  ^he  would  be  back  to  the  klll- 
from  the  knowledge  we  have  ....._.. 

a  this  case  we  can  set  up  the  proyis- 
shffi  for  a  study  and  lay  the  parameters 
S  guidelines  and  let  the  executive 
function  within  them.  v,    .i^  v,a,o 

ITie  Senators  say  that  we  shoi^d  have 
a  5-year  moratorium.  We  are  subject  to 
noUtical  pressures  and  regardless  of  the 
Sunt  of  knowledge,  if  there  Is  knowl- 
eSe  developed  that  could  help,  it  would 
be  too  late  and  would  be  harmful. 

I  do  not  understand  the  legislation 


Oklahoma,  they 
ing  on  the  high  seas. 

The  Japanese  suspended  the  treaty  in 
1941.  They  said  that  the  seals  were  eat- 
ing too  many  fish.  The  Japanese  are  in- 
terested In  fishing.  And  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  PrtbUof  herd  consumes 
as  much  fish  as  the  Japanese  take  In 
the  Bering  Sea. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  come  to 
the  actual  ban,  we  are  coming  back  to 
that  little  ditty,  "Keep  your  eye  on  tte 
doughnut  and  not  on  the  hole."   The 


take  marine  mammals  in  the  course  oi 
their  operations. 

AS  It  now  stands,  S.  2871  fails  to  make 
clear  that  It  is  the  urgent  goal  of  the 
United  States  to  reduce  to  the  leeat  pos- 
sible extent  the  slaughter  of  porpoises 
and  dolphins  Incidental  to  commercial 
fishing  operations.  Instead,  It  is  left  for 
the  SecreteuT  of  Commerce  to  determine 
what  is  meant  by  the  language  "lowest 
feasible  fataUties  to  marine  mammals. ' 
I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  realize 
there  is  no  way  to  assure  that  not  one 
single  marine   mammal   will  be  killed 
during  commercial  fishing   operations. 
However,  I  also  believe  that  no  matter 
what  the  odds  against  a  zero  mortality 
rate  may  be,  we  must  nevertheless  make 
that  our  primarj'  objective. 

Therefore,  Senator  Harris  and  I,  to- 
gether with  12  of  our  colleagues,  have 
introduced  amendment  No.  1276.  which 
i.s  intended  to  correct  this  omission.  It 


I  do  not  understana  tne  legiM^iti^^i     doughnut  and  not  on  the  hole."   xne    us  intenaea  ^  .u.^^.. 
that  would  punish  human  beings.  We    g^^or  has  not  helped  the  seal  situation.     ^^iU  do  so  in  three  ways 
rZ.  .i.-«^   *«^ofViPr  on  the  floor   and     '='^"  , ♦  „ki«  t^  /.at>.h  th*  sAaiit         First,  by  adding  Ian 


have  stood  together  on  the  floorand 
have  promoted  programs  to  help  people 
survive.  The  people  are  the  ones  wjjo 
would  be  the  most  punished  by  this 

T^SSd^derstand  it  If  the  Senator 
were  specific  and  said  that  we  should 
go  after  whales  or  something  else,  we 
could  do  that  and  do  it  inteUigently.  But 
we  should  not  pick  out  people  who  can 
barely  eke  out  an  existence  m  the  haren- 
est  climate  that  human  nature  has 
brought  on  mankind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  lo  me  that  a  great  deal  of  time  has 
been  spent  and.  I  think,  wasted,  on  the 
discussion  of  the  situation  as  it  regards 
seals.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  well 
governed  in  terms  of  those  mammals. 
The  seals  are  covered  under  a  treaty. 
And  the  Pribilof  situation  does  not  af- 
fect the  seal  situation.  By  this  amend- 
ment we  are  dealing  with  the  other  mam- 
mals. 

I  wm  say  that  it  has  been  almost  sug- 
gested here  that  we  have  been  living 
under  the  poUcles  of  InteUlgent  manage- 
ment. ^  . 

If  that  is  so,  this  management  has 
brought  us  up  to  the  point  where  we 
know  the  whale  Is  nearly  extinct.  We 
know  that  the  polar  bear  and  other 
mn.Tnmai.s  are  moving  in  that  direction. 
Or  are  we  Just  saying  that  we  should 
pause.  There  has  not  been  any  mercy 
killing.  It  has  been  needless  killing.  And 
that  has  brought  us  to  the  point  where 
we  should  say,  "Let  us  stop  this  need- 
less killing  and  let  us  acknowledge  that 
we  do  not  have  all  of  the  answers  about 
the  lives  and  patterns  of  these  mam- 
mals. Let  them  restock  during  this  5-year 
period  with  very  limited  waivers.  Then, 
with  the   information   we   can   gather 


If  they  are  not  able  to  catch  the  seals 
there,  thev  will  probably  have  to  catch 
them  off  the  coast  of  South  Africa  and 
Uruguay.  And  that  will  be  done  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Japanese  and  aU 
the  rest  of  the  countries  su-oimd  the 
world.  They  would  like  that. 

I  beUeve  that  if  a  man  has  two  good 
arg\mients.  he  should  use  the  two  of 
them.  If  he  has  10  arguments,  like  the 
Ten  Commandments,  he  should  use  the 

i  have  never  heard  of  the  belief  that 
If  a  man  has  two  good  arguments,  he 
should  only  use  one,  and  that  one  would 
be  suspicious  of  the  fellow  who  uses  two. 
I  think  the  fallacy  of  that  argiunent  has 
been  proven  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  in 
November  of  last  year.  I  introduced  the 
bUl  which  is  now  before  us.  S.  2871,  in 
order  to  provide  an  intelligent  and  work- 
able program  of  conserving  and  protect- 
ing one  of  our  most  valuable  natural 
resources — our  ocean  mammals. 

This  bUl  in  its  original  form  did  not 
discriminate  between  the  various  species 
of  ocean  mw'TT""^^«  as  to  the  type  or  de- 
gree of  protection  which  would  be  af- 
forded. The  evidence  on  record  clearly 
shows  that  all  species  of  ocean  mammals 
whether  they  be  whales,  seals,  walrus, 
sea  otter,  manatee,  polar  bear  or  por- 
poise, have  suffered  at  man's  hands.  Un- 
fortunately, the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  Is  weaker 
than  the  one  which  I  originally  Intro- 
duced and  fails  to  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection for  porpoises  and  dolphins,  which 
we  being  decimated — albeit  inadvertent- 
ly  ^by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  by  the 

commercial  fishing  Industry. 

As  amended  by  the  committee,  the  bill 
provides  that  daring  the  34  calendar 
months  Initially  fc^owing  Its  effective 
date,  the  taking  of  marine  mammals  in- 


First,  by  adding  language  to  section 
101  of  the  bill  which  will  clearly  state 
that  the  incldenUl  killing  or  serious  in- 
jury of  marine  mammals  permitted  in 
the  course  of  commercial  fishing  opera- 
tions shall  be  reduced  to  Insignificant 
levels  approaching  a  zero  mortality  and 
serious  Injury  rate. 

Second,  It  directs  the  SecreUry  to  re- 
quest the  Committee  of  Scientific  Ad- 
visers or.  Marine  Mammals,  created  by 
the  legislation,  to  prepare  for  public 
dissemination,  detailed  estimates  on  the 
numbers  of  marine  mammals  killed  or 
seriously  Injured  under  existing  tech- 
nology and  under  the  technology  which 
shall  be  required  subsequent  to  the  24- 
month  period  following  enactment. 

Third,  it  directs  the  Secretary  to  ban 
the  importation  of  commercial  fish  or 
fish  products  which  have  been  caught 
with     commercial     fishing     technology 
which  results  in  the  incidental  killing  or 
injury  of  ocean  mammals  In  excess  of 
U.S.  standards.  In  addition,  it  specifies 
that  reasonable  proof  must  be  furnished 
from  the  government  of  any  nation  de- 
siring to  export  fish  or  fish  products  to 
the  United  Stotes  of  the  effects  on  ocean 
mammals  of  the  fishing  technology  used 
by  such  nations  for  capturing  the  flah. 
As  most  of  us  are  now  aware,  fisher- 
men have  long  depended  upon  porpoises 
and  dolphins  to  assist  them  in  locating 
yeUowfin  tuna.  These  marine  mammals. 
a  species  of  whale,  feed  on  the  same  kind 
of  organisms   that  tuna  eat  and   are 
found  directly  above  tuna  schools.  Since 
they   are   air-breathing   creatures   and 
swim  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  they 
are  of  invaluable  aid  to  fishermen  Yet. 
due  to  the  conversion  by  American  fish- 
ing vessels  in  the  last  15  years  to  purse 
seine  net  fishing,  these  ocean  mammals 
are  being  decimated  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands. 
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Ifce  puTBe  seine  net  Is  a  highly  effi- 
cient Instrument  which  can  capture  a 
hundred  or  more  tons  of  tuna  at  ooce. 
Unfortunately,  porpcAaee  and  dolphins 
are  oorralled  within  the  net  along  with 
the  flah,  thus  posing  a  very  serious  threat 
to  the  continued  existence  of  these  mam- 
mals which  have  long  been  recogniied  as 
being  among  the  most  intelligent  and 
highly  evolved  of  all  the  world's  crea- 
tures. 

The  growing  problem  of  porpoise  mor- 
tality in  relation  to  purse  seine  tech- 
nology Is  discussed  in  the  report  of  the 
working  groups  of  the  International 
Conference  on  the  Biology  of  Whales, 
dated  June  1071. 

S«o«nt  dAVSlopniMits  in  th*  Ammcan  tiina 
lUb«ry  (have)  produoed  a  problem  of  great 
eoof<o-««  and  blologl<»l  lBip<Mt»noe  affectUig 
delpbmids  at  tbe  geoar*  Stenella  and  Delph- 
Laus.  Tuna  flshermen  locate  scboola  oT  tuna 
by  watching  for  parpola©  and  sea  bird  activ- 
ity. Having  sighted  a  scJhool.  they  enclose  It 
In  a  long  puree  net  which  not  only  captures 
the  tuna,  but  aI»o  the  cetaceans.  There  Is  at 
pxwent  no  practical  method  for  effectively 
Mpaxatlng  these  delphlnlda  from  the  tuna. 
As  a  result,  the  setting  o*  one  tuna  net  may 
rasolt  m  the  death  of  scores  or  even  hun- 
dreds of  porpoises. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  eastern 
Padflc  alone,  as  many  as  250.000  porpoises 
are  wasted  annually  as  a  result  of  this  sltu- 
atlcsi. 


The  effects  of  this  mortality  rate  on 
the  total  population  of  porpoises  and 
dolphins  cannot  be  determined  since 
there  are  no  reliable  esthnates  of  total 
population  size,  and  according  to  Dr. 
William  P.  Perrin.  Fisheries  Biologist, 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  there 
are  no  Immediate  prospects  of  obtaining 

any. 

Therefore,  It  is  clear  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
the  population  levels  of  porpoises  and 
dolphins  are  s\ifllciently  abundant  to  sus- 
tain the  continued  loss  of  their  numbers 
at  the  rate  of  200,000  to  400.000  per  year 
Indefinitely.  We  do  not  know  at  what  rate 
the  poijulations  are  being  decimated  or  to 
what  extent.  We  must  not  permit  the 
porpoise  and  dolphin  to  go  the  way  of 
the  sea  otter,  the  manatee  and  eight 
species  of  whale,  which  were  hunted  to 
the  brink  of  extinction  before  measures 
were  taken  to  protect  them. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  United  States 
take  the  initiative  in  adopting  reason- 
able and  effective  regulation  of  the 
methods  used  in  commercial  fishing 
operations  so  as  to  reduce  to  the  least 
possible  extent  the  number  of  porpoises 
and  dolphins  killed  or  injured. 

The  proposed  amendment  No.  1278  will 
issue  a  clear  mandate  to  the  Federal  CJov- 
emment  and  the  fishing  industry  to  work 
together  in  order  to  accomplish  this  goal. 
Added  to  the  astronomical  number  of 
porpoises  and  dolphins  which  are  being 
killed  each  year  by  American  fishermen 
are  those  of  other  nations,  such  as 
Mexico,  France  and  Spain,  who  also  use 
the  purse  seine  net  We  have  no  figures 
on  the  niimbers  of  these  ocean  mammals 
which  are  taken  by  foreign  nations,  but 
we  must  assume  that  they  are  as  great 
or  greater  than  those  taken  by  our  own 
fishermen. 

In  order  to  provide  the  impetus  for 
other   nations   to   adopt  similar   strict 


standards,  amendment  No.  1276  calls  for 
a  ban  on  the  importation  of  commercial 
fish  or  fish  products  which  have  been 
caught  bv  methods  which  do  not  meet 
the  standards  set  for  U.S.  citizens.  Rea- 
sonable proof  must  be  furnished  by  gov- 
ernments desiring  to  export  such  prod- 
ucts to  the  United  States  that  they  meet 
these  strict  standards. 

Opponents  of  this  amendment  have 
stated  that  it  would,  if  enacted,  place 
an  undue  hardship  on  the  U.S.  fishing 
industry  by  imposing  regulations  which 
would  prevent  them  from  competing  with 
foreign  nations;  and.  as  a  result,  U.S. 
fishing  vessel  owners  would  be  forced  to 
transfer  to  foreign  flags  and  operate 
beyond  the  controls  imposed.  The  dis- 
advantages to  converting  to  foreign  flag 
would  certainly  seem  to  far  outweigh  any 
which  could  result  by  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  Vessels  which  convert 
to  foreign  flag  would  not  only  lose  the 
privilege  of  landing  their  fish  m  the 
United  States,  but  the  vessel  seizure 
protection  which  they  are  now  afforded 
under  the  Fishermen's  Protection  Act, 
which  provides  for  Grovemment  compen- 
sation for  vessels  seized  by  foreign  coun- 
tries, would  also  be  lost. 

S.  2871  will  provide  both  financial  aid 
and  techniccd  assistance  to  the  commer- 
cial fishing  industry  in  converting  to 
methods  of  fishing  wiiich  cause  the  least 
possible  harm  to  ocean  mammsds.  while 
enabling  them  to  remain  competitive 
with  other  nations.  It  authorizes  the  sum 
of  $1,000,000  for  each  of  the  first  2  fiscal 
years  following  Miactment  in  order  to 
permit  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Oceanographic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration to  undertake  a  program  of  re- 
search and  development  for  devising  new 
and  improved  methods  and  gear  so  as  to 
reduce  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
the  killing  or  injury  of  porpoises  and 
dolphins.  In  addition,  the  Administrator 
is  authorized  to  guarantee  loans  made  by 
private  lenders  for  the  cost  of  equipping, 
altering,  modifying  or  improving  com- 
mercial fishing  vessels  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  regulations  imposed  under  the 
act. 

The  bill  also  directs  the  Admimstrator 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  begin  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Inter-American  Trop- 
ical Tuna  Commission  in  order  to  effect 
comphance  with  the  regulatory  provi- 
sions of  the  act  and  to  request  the  Com- 
mission to  make  recommendations  to  all 
member  nations  as  to  the  utilization  of 
fishing  methods  and  gear  equivalent  to 
those  imposed  on  U.S.  citizens.  The  ban 
on  imports  proposed  in  amendment  No. 
1276   would    nake  it  economically  un- 
feftslble  for  foreign  nations  not  to  adwt 
standards  and  regulations  for  their  fish- 
ermen comparable  to  those  of  the  United 
States.  The  US.  tuna  fleet  provides  over 
40  percent  of  the  tuna  annually  proc- 
essed for   the  US.   market.  Therefore, 
other  nations  are  sure  to  follow  the  lead 
established   by   the   United   States   and 
work    toward    developing    methods    of 
catching  fish  which  are  safe  for  marine 
mammals  if  they  wish  to  compete  for  the 
US.  market.  I  see  no  problem  In  enforc- 
ing international  controls  since  the  ves- 
sels of  various  countries  would  police 
each  other  and  report  any  violations  ob- 
served. 


There  are  also  those  who  believe  that 
passage  of  this  legislation  would  reattiat 
present  Oovemment-indufitiy  restaNh 
programs  which  have  already  made  pnit> 
ress  toward  a  solution  to  the  mortality 
problem.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  com. 
plement  and  intensify  present  Qovem. 
ment-industry  research  efforts  by  reoof> 
riizing  the  need  for  such  programs  ud 
providing  sufficient  funding  to  carry 
them  out  on  an  expeditious  basis.  Or. 
William  Perrin  testified  before  the  6nb> 
committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  earlUr 
this  year  that  the  budget  for  research  on 
technology  to  solve  this  serious  problem 
was  only  $65,000  for  fiscal  year  1972.  lUi 
legislation  authorizes  over  15  times  that 
amount  during  the  first  year. 

The  National  Marine  P'isheries  Serrlot 
has  indicated  that  about  200,000  por- 
poises are  killed  per  year  in  the  couxM 
of  purse  seine  fishing  operations  usiiii 
conventional  nets.  On  the  average,  aboat 
40  percent  of  porpoises  encircled  in  con- 
ventional purse  seine  nets  are  killed. 

We  are  reminded  that  recent  observa- 
tions by  the  National  Marine  Flsherl« 
Service  of  vessels  equipped  with  the 
"Medina"  escape  panels  realized  an  aver- 
age survival  of  93.8  percent.  Based  oa 
211  sets  made  in  1971-72,  the  indicated 
rate  of  mortality  of  porpoises  per  ton 
of  tuna  was  1.81  percent,  a  reduction  of 
53  percent.  I  am  very  pleased  and  heart- 
ened by  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  In  the  development  of  net  modi- 
fications over  the  past  few  years  which 
have  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  deaths 
and  Injury  to  porpoises  and  dolpblni. 
This  serves  as  proof  of  the  progress  that 
ceui  be  made  if  a  concentrated  effort  Is 
made  by  the  fishing  industry  and  the 
Federal  Government  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. However,  it  Is  clear  to  me  that  a 
great  deal  of  research  remains  to  be 
done.  Also,  we  must  keep  In  mind  that 
there  are  around  140  US.  tuna  cllppen 
and  only  about  one-third  of  these  ves- 
sels are  not  using  the  "Medina"  net  wlQi 
escape  panel. 

Mr.  August  Felando,  general  manager, 
American  Tunaboat  Association.  In  his 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  stated  that  un- 
der the  Tuna  Convention  Act  as  amend- 
ed, the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  all 
the  regulatory  power  that  is  necessary 
at  the  present  time  to  implement  rec- 
ommendations concerning  porpoise  and 
tuna  fishing.  Mr.  Felando  explains  hla 
reason  for  this  view  by  stating  that  un- 
der regulations  imposed  pursuant  to  the 
Tuna  Convention  Act,  the  open  season 
on  tuna  has  been  reduced  considerably 
in  the  regulatory  area  since  1968  and  as 
a  result,  less  porpoises  are  being  killed. 
Thus,  by  having  de  jure  regulation  of 
tuna,  we  have  de  facto  regulation  of 
porpoises.  The  fact  remains  that  at  least 
200.000  porpoises  and  dolphins  are  being 
killed  each  year  by  the  fishing  industry, 
reduced  season  or  not. 

Also.  I  think  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  Tuna  Convention  Act  does  not 
give  the  Administrator  of  NCAA,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  or  suiy  other 
Oovemment  agency  the  authority  to 
regulate  fishing  In  relation  to  porpoises 
and  dolphins.  This  act  applies  only  to 
those  fish  discussed  in  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Tuna  Convention  and  porpoises  are 
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.  f«und  within  the  context  of  the  law. 
■^^KJedblU.  8.  2871,  and  amend- 
^T^6  wlU  not  in  any  way  coB- 
"^^  the  reguUtory  program  eatab- 
Qjgj^lttiine  J^»"^V^  couveaUon  Act 

'"*!fif^^  rSulate  the  flehing  Indua- 
^"^'l  relati  toS>n>olse.awJ  doiphtos. 
'"JfSd^Utls  neither  the  purpose 
**^>,VHash«  of  my  coUeagues  and  I 
"^inSSdSJ  SlsTmendment  to  deny 
mintroQiMJ«»    ^^  ^  ^y  ^hg 

fhi^l^^^^t^  coatrihute  to  the 
2525rSd WiPloyment  wW^  is  a^ 
^•Kg  this  Nation  by  forcing  t^ 
SLSitry  out  of  bu^nwa.  It  Is 
^I*.   nur  intention  to  provide  for  a 
2Sf  oro^ram^er  which  the  Federal 
l^mment  Mid^  commercial  fishing 
SSS^*^i  work  together  in  solvtag 
SlffiSSes  in  the  present  Purse  ae^e 
2  iSShoause  the  death  of  hundreds 
^tlSSids  of  porpoises  and  dolphins 
ir^We  believe  that  this  amend- 
!St^  accomplish  this  objecUve  while 
iSng  the  US.  fishing  industry  to 
SKmpetitlte  with  other  nations. 
™?S  our  sLcere  hope  that  our  co  - 
1^  will  ioto  us  in  suppor«ng  this 
mueh-needed  amendment  to  B.  2871. 
^SmiNG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tto  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
S^  senator  from  New  •!•»«»•  ^^^^ 
niMtlan  the  yeas  and  nays  ha»e  been 
;S  and  the  clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 
The  assistant  legtolatlve  clerk  called 

'^Ito^ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that 'the  Senator  from  Missouri  <Mr. 
EtoLiTON),  the  Senator  from  lumaiuxB. 

\b  Ellindek).  the  Senator  from 
Oeo^  (Mr.  QAMBaxLL).  the  Swiator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the 
Saiator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGmk 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MoOovawi) .  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pfli.)  are  neoeasarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
vottog,  the  Senator  frcan  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McOovMK)  would  vote  "yea". 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  ana 
vottng;  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
04Mitu.L)  would  vote  "nay". 
iSr  GKEreiN.  I  armounce  tiiat  the 

Saiator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baku)  and 

the  Senator  from  Illinois   (Mr.  Percy) 

are  necessarily  absent. 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 

MOMDT)  Is  absent  because  of  iUneas. 
Also,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 

QoLBWATBi)  and  the  Senator  from  New 

York  (Mr.  jAvrrs)  are  necessarily  absent. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 

New  York  (Mr.  Javtts)  and  the  Senator 

from  nilnols  (Mr.  Percy)    would  each 

vote'^ea." 
The  result  was  announced— yeas  36, 

nays  52,  as  follows: 
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Aiken 

Andereon 

BeaU 

BaUnum 

Bsnaett 

Bentaen 

BIUc 

Btock 

BuoUty 

Bunlick 

Byrd, 


NATS— «a 

Domlnlck 

EasUaiul 

Ervhi 

Fa&ntn 

Po&s 

PulbrtBht 

OraTrt 

0\imey 

Hanmn 

Hart 

Hkrtke 


MrneUan 

Metcalf 
MUler 


Paatore 

Peanoo 

RaB<l<dph 

aaxbe 

Soott 

Stsnnli 

Stevens 

hI^WtF   Jr     H«dlln«t  T»lmsd»e 

cannon  Inou^  ^^„ 

cS2>n  Jo«l»n.  Idaho  Wi*^ 

Curtis  Lon«  roMnt 

Dole  Masnuaon 

NOT  VOTINO— la 
Baker  Ooldwstet  ^^2^ 

EUender  Jortan.N.C.       reu 

OambreU  MoOee  P«^ 

So  Mr.  Williams'  amendment  was  re- 

'l£*HOLLINa8.  Mr.  Pr»i<l*nt  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected.  

NW.  ORAVIX.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motlcm  on  the  Uble. 

Ttie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  enrolled  bill  iS.  1152)  to  facilitate 

the  preservation  of  historic  mo"^^' 

and  for  other  purposes.  '"»»^signed  today 

by  the  Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 

MARINE  MAMMAL  PROTECTION 
ACT  OF  1972 


of  tbe  United  States  that  U  emplofsd  In  any 
manner  in  ths  unlawtul  tsWng  of  any  ma- 
rine msnmua  sbaU  bs  liable  iat  a  <*▼«  pen- 
alty ot  not  mors  thaa  9»^^,^;£j^^!^ 
snail  be  asiniH  by  the  *M«ai  dMrlea  oomt 
in  UM  dUtrtot  having  JurtsdtetleB  ©»«  «he  r 
vaws^  Olsaianos  of  a  vMsel  •••tnst  which . 
a  BeoaltT  has  bean  aiiiwiil.  ticm  a  port  of 
theUnitwl  SUtM.  may  ba  withheld  until, 
sucib  penalty  U  paid,  or  unttl   »  bond  «, 
othsmsB  satisfactory  surety  is  posted.  8u<a 
penalty  sbaU  oonstttuts  a  msiittmi  hen  on 
■ueh  vessel  wmeb  may  be  leouwsisd  by  »o- 
tton  in  r«n  In  tbs  fedwal  dlstrtot  oourt  of 
the  United  States  havtog  Juxtsdietkm  ove» 

the  veessL  _,    ^  ^ 

(c)  The  Seioretary  U  authortasd  to  pay  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  fine  in- 
curred but  not  to  exosad  tMO©  to  any  per- 
son who  furnishes  Infonnatlon  •wbhJh  leads 
to  a  oonvlBttoa  for  a  vlolatton  of  thU  Act 
Any  offloer  or  employes  ot  the  Onttsd  Btsrtss 
or  of  any  State  or  tooai  gwanuPMSt  who  fur- 
nishes Information  or  rsndsra  aervloe  in 
the  pertonnanos  of  hi*  oSolsl  dutt«  shjll 
not  be  ellglblB  for  payment  under  this 
section 
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AUott 
BtTb 
Bona 
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Cue 

Chiles 

Church 

Co(9«r 

Cnatton 

Grlfln 
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Hughes 
Humphrey 
Kennedy 
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Mttthlas 
Mclntyre 
Mondale 
Uontoya 
Muakle 
Nelson 
Packwood 
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Proxmire 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Scbwelker 

Smith 

Sparlunan 

Sponp 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

WlUlams 

IS 


The  Senate  conthiued  with  the  caa- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill  (S.  2871)  to  protect 
S^  mammals:  to  establish  a  Marine 
Mammal  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 

'^:  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  l^\^^ 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 

may  be  stated  by  the  clfflrk^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  read  the  aimmriment.  

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceea- 
ed  to  read  the  amendment 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  f  urthw  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  suspended. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 

objection.  It  Is  so  order^  «.-,„ 

The  amendment.  <«ered  by  Mr.  Ha»*i8 

(for  himself  and  Mr.  Wruajcs)   is  as 

follovs: 

on  page  46.  Une  13.  Insert  the  foUowlng 
new  section  lOfl  (a) .  (h) .  (c) : 
vcassL  rnnt,  camo  roantrroBi  akb  mtwams 
Bw  los  (a)  Any  vbbsbI  or  other  convey- 
an^subfect'tl  th.^urt«Uotkm  of  th.  Un»*- 
States  that  Is  employed  m  »^.°*f°«^ 
unlawful  taking  of  any  °*«J?f  "J^S^ 
shaU  have  lUi  entire  cargo  or  the  n»netwy 
vaiae  thereof  subject  to  »»«^,,  "^^  S^ 
relture.  AU  provisions  of  Uw  r^"°f  *°  ^ 
seUie.  judicial  forfeiture.  »~»,~°*2^ 
tlon  of  Urge  for  ^"oft^^T^  ^TS 
laws  the  dlapoelttoii  of  stwh  cargo.  •««  tne 

^lon  or  mitigation  of  "^  5«* '"'^^^L 
shaU  apply  with  respect  to  «JJJ^  °*  J^^ 
vesael  or  other  conveyance  -"iwd J^  oo^nac- 
tloT  with  the  unlawful  taking  of  a  martne 
2.,^^  insofar  a.  «ich  P^^HS^^^J.  ^^ 
are  applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 

'^'^r^T^veT .r^t  to  the  Jurisdiction 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes,  if  I  may  tiave  the  at- 
tention of  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bilL  _^ 

I  brieve  that  this  is  an  amendmem 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  fnxn 
South  Carolina  has  indicated  is  accepta- 
ble to  him  and  other  Senators,  and  I 
offer  it  for  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wtlliaks). 

It  Is  in  three  parts.  The  first  would  be 
section  109(a)  in  regard  to  the  forfeiture 
of  vrtilcles  for  which  the  present  bill  al- 
ready provides. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  for  a  fine 
against  a  vehicle,  a  lien  on  a  ship  or  ves- 
sel that  was  engaged  in  violation  of  the 
law,  with  a  $25,000  penalty. 

Mr.  HOLLINQS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLENOS.  I  think  it  is  forfeiture 

of  the  cargo.  

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  am  sorry.  I  misspoke. 

The  third  provision  has  to  do  with  the 
$2  500  fee  that  would  be  paid  to  a  per- 
son who  had  helped  the  Secretary  In. 
bringing  about  a  conviction  under  this 

act. 

I  believe  we  need  this  amendment  to 
help  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
and  I  appreciate  very  much  the  conver-. 
saUon  I  had  with  the  dUtlnguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  about  it.  I  hope 
he  will  accept  It. 

Mr-  HOLLENGS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yi^d. 
Mr.  HOLLINQS.  Is  the  $2,500  fee  dis- 
cretionary with  the  Secretary? 
Mr.  HARRIS.  $25,000? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  $2,600  fee. 
Mr  HARRIS.  It  is  one-half  of  the  pen- 
alty, but  not  to  exceed  $2,500.  m  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  HOLLINQS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  my  col- 
league from  Alaska. 

Does  the  Senator  have  an  extra  copy 
of  the  amendment? 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  am  trying  to  get  the 
attention  of  the  page  to  get  a  copy  to  the 
Senator. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  aTKVENfi.  Do  I  understand  that 
this  amendmtnt  would  mean  that  if 
there  Is  a  taking  of  marine  mammals  in 
violation  of  this  act,  the  vessel  and  its 
entire  cargo  will  be  forfeited?  Is  that  the 
intention  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoixw? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  sorry.  I  was  dis- 
cussing thla  with  a  stall  member.  Will 
the  Senator  restate  his  question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  it  the  intention  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  If  there 
is  a  taking  of  a  marine  mammal,  in  vio- 
lation of  this  act,  the  entire  vessel,  its 
cargo,  and  catch  of  fish  would  all  be  for- 
f  eltedt  I*  that  the  Ides? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  SubBectlon  'a)  of  this 
amendment,  as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  has  said,  and  as 
I  understand  it,  relates  to  the  cargo. 
Subsection  ib)  provides  for  a  fine  of  up 
to  $25,000.  which  can  be  a  lien  against 
the  vessel  Ittelf . 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  some  time  to  respond 
to  this  amendment?  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  It  does  this.  It  permits 
the  seizing  of  the  cargo  and  vessel  even 
though  the  person  maj  not  be  guilty 
After  he  gets  to  a  trial,  after  the  fishing 
season,  and  Is  declared  innocent,  he  is 
free  but  he  goes  broke.  That  is  much  too 
harsh.  The  penalties  in  the  bill  Itself  are 
adequate. 

That  is  aspect  A.  Aspect  B  is  absolutely 
diabolical. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wlU  yield,  subsection  la)  is  al- 
ready in  the  bill.  It  is  in  the  bill  now. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  TTiat  is  what  I  am  .say- 
ing. We  hare  not  required  a  seizure  of 
the  vessel.  The  bill  provides  for  the  seiz- 
ure of  the  cargo. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Section  i  a)  has  to  do 
with  the  cargo  only,  and  that  is  in  the 
bill  now. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  is  seizing  the  cargo. 
Under  this  amendment,  it  is  seizing  the 
vessel.  If  a  person  has  only  one  means 
of  employment,  if  he  has  a  $30,000  ves- 
sel with  a  $2,000  cargo  aboard,  under  the 
bill  they  can  seize  the  cargo,  but  under 
the  amendment  they  can  seize  the  whole 
vessel. 

It  is  like  taking  a  cab  driver  who  Is 
stopped  for  speeding  sind  not  only  fining 
him  $25  for  speeding,  but  taking  his  taxi- 
cab  away  from  him,  so  that  he  cannot 
make  a  living.  If,  like  the  owner  of  the 
vessel,  his  living  Is  made  in  only  30  days 
out  of  the  year,  he  goes  bankrupt.  More- 
over, faced  with  such  a  possibility,  how 
can  he  get  the  financing  to  go  out  and  do 
the  job  In  the  first  place? 

The  second  aspect  is  really  diabolical, 
because  you  would  be  paying  people  to 
•rat"  on  other  people.  We  are  now  going 
to  pay  penalties  to  people  for  having  rat- 
ted on  other  people.  I  plead  with  the  Sen- 
ator, '  Dont  do  that  to  us  Alaskans."  This 
is  a  diabolical  thing  to  do  to  people  who 
are  on  the  edge  of  subsistence.  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma  does 
not  want  to  do  that. 


Mr.  HARRIS  Mr  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  Mr  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  about  to  point  out  the 
cargo  seizure  provision.  I  call  the  Sen- 
ators attention  to  the  fact  that  he  haa 
•authorized  and  directed'  rather  than 
just    authorized.    That  section  reads: 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  pay. 

So  It  is  not  discretionary,  as  the  Sen- 
ator pointed  out  a  moment  ago,  but  man- 
datory. 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wants  to  .suggest  some  other  lan- 
guage, it  is  all  right  with  me,  but  let  me 
lespond  on  my  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

If  the  Senator  will  turn  to  page  45  of 
the  bill,  section  106.  under  •Cargo  for- 
feiture.' and  lay  that  right  beside  the 
amendment  which  I  am  offering,  and 
read  them  word  for  word,  he  will  find 
that  subsection  <  a  •  of  my  amendment  is 
exactly  word  for  word  what  is  in  the  bill. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  ship  or  vessel  for- 
feiture, it  is  cargo  forfeiture. 

Then  what  'b»  provides  is  a  $25,000 
penalty,  which  can  be  a  lien  on  the  ves- 
sel, but  not  until,  of  course,  it  is  an  en- 
forceable obligation,  and  that  is  some- 
thing the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carohna  can  agree  to. 

I  thought  it  ought  to  be  $50,000,  but  in 
order  to  tr>'  to  get  this  adopted  and  be  as 
cooperative  as  possible.  I  reduced  it  to 
$25,000. 

As  to  subsection  ic>,  whatever  change 
in  the  wording  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  suggests,  if  he  will  supply  that, 
it  is  quite  acceptable  to  me  This,  by  the 
way,  is  in  line  with  what  we  are  doing 
today  under  the  tax  laws. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  have  compared  pre- 
cisely the  Senator's  language 

Mr.  HARRIS  The  Senator  must  have 
the  wrong  amendment.  Here  is  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Is  It  1277? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Here  it  is,  No;  it  is  not 
1277. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  apologize. 

Mr  HARRIS  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  have  some  alternative 
language  he  would  suggest? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes.  I  yield  myself  2 
or  3  niinutes. 

I  concur  with  the  analysis  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  that  it  involves  only 
cargo  forfeiture.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a 
trick,  or  whatever  the  expression  was. 
But  imder  subsection  '  c  ' .  will  the  Sena- 
tor delete  the  phrase  'and  directed,"  so 
that  it  reads  'The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  pay  "? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  modified  to  that  extent:  Under  subsec- 
tion ic,  that  the  words  "and  directed" 
be  deleted  from  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  is  so  modified.  Mr. 
President.  Do  I  understand  that  the  Sen- 
ator  from   .Maska    'Mr.   Stevens)    can. 


thm.  accept  the  amendment  as  so  ibml 
fled?  ^™" 

Mr.  HOLLmoe.  I  am  not  sore  thu 
my  colleague  from  Alaska  listened  tott 
but  I  woold  be  prepared  to  acc^  tte 
amendment  as  amended. 

Mr.  STEVEMg.  As  amended? 

Mr.  HOmwoa.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  concur. 

Mr.  HOUJNOS.  That  particular  sec- 
tion, as  the  Senator  ^-ill  see  under  see- 
tion  106  on  page  46,  relates  solely  to 
cargo  forfeiture.  We  did  not  go  to  the 
vessel  because  of  the  very  reasons  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  pointed 
out.  To  take  a  $4  million  vessel  and  t» 
it  up,  we  thought,  would  be  very  hurii, 
and  would  redly  mitigate  against  thi 
enforcement  of  the  law,  so  we  mat 
against  the  cargo  itself,  which  is  thi 
proper  way  to  proceed  under  marttitM 
law,  and  the  amendment  of  the  Seoatot 
from  Oklahoma  conforms  to  that  lan- 
guage, dealing  with  the  cargo  of  the  tcb- 
sel  involved,  but  not  the  forfeiture  of  tli» 
vessel. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  raaaj 
of  my  colleagues  are  attorneys,  and  I  ta 
not,  but  I  would  ask  them  this  question 
about  the  point  that  still  troubles  me:  If 
I  have  knowledge  of  a  citizen  killing  an- 
other citizen,  and  I  tell  the  district 
attorney  about  it,  does  anyone  give  me  a 
prize  for  furnishing  that  vital  inforn»> 
tion?  Doee  anyone  get  a  fee  for  reporttag 
such  a  thing? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No;  there  is  no  f«H! 
for  that,  but  there  is  a  finder's  fee  In 
areas  where  the  law  is  difiBcult  to  ea- 
f  orce.  Under  the  income  tax  law.  I  get  a 
finder's  fee  if  I  report  that  you  have 
not  paid  your  inc(»ne  tax,  or  If  sooieoM 
reports  that  I  have  not  paid  mine  he  geti 
a  fee. 

At  first  I  opposed  this  particular 
proposition  because  I  did  not  approve  tA 
ratting  on  a  captain.  But  they  tell  me 
that  a  crewman  on  one  of  those  vessdt 
makra  anywhere  between  $15,800  and 
$20,000  a  year  when  he  goes  out  on  a 
particular  trip.  They  are  highly  paid, 
talented,  and  know  what  they  are  dcing, 
and  they  are  not.  just  for  an  amount  of 
$2,500,  going  to  get  mad  at  a  sea  captain 
and  turn  him  in,  and  lose  a  $14,000  or 
$16,000  a  year  job. 

I  VISA  concerned  that  maybe  the  cap- 
tain could  not  manage  tils  crew  out  there, 
4.000  miles  from  shore,  that  a  fellow 
might  have  an  aa-giunent  with  him  and 
say,  "You  do  it  my  way,  or  when  we  get 
back  I  am  going  to  turn  you  in.  tie  up 
your  vessel  and  cargo,  have  you  haled 
into  court,"  and  that  sort  of  thing.  But 
after  having  it  explained  to  me  by  mem- 
bers of  the  fishing  industry  that  that 
probably  would  not  occur,  particularly 
with  the  North  Pacific  Fleet  there,  out 
of  Seattle,  Wash.,  where  our  distin- 
guished chairman  hales  from,  as  man- 
ager of  the  bill  I  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
basis  of  that,  although  I  still  feel  very 
uncomfortable  with  that  principle— 
when  I  use  the  word  "ratting  "  on  peo- 
ple, I  think  that  is  better  terminology  for 
it,  whether  it  is  under  the  income  tax  or 
any  other  area — because  of  the  position 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  takes, 
I  will  bow  to  his  superior  wisdom,  since 
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^  ^  done  such  a  brilliant  job  with 

thjW*^SMS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
»«^^^^r^^hls  amendment  which 
iSTour  original  amendment  No. 
»S%S  amendment  would  sigmfl- 
^"!;  ^nithen  the  penalties  against 
S^iSnSa^  the  act  and  wojUd 
'^.♦Jh  a  reward  of  not  more  than 
SK)  InSuals  Who  supply  In- 
SJjJam  leading  to  a  conviction  for  a 
rtSSoDof  this  act, 

"^ISm  provisions  apply  only  to  the 
,m2rful  taking  of  marine  mammals  and 
"SSSaPPUcable  In  those  cases  where  a 
*^SSbSn  issued  or  an  exception 
SSiiw^  for  »  particular  class  of 
SLSS^Whrn  S.  2871  was  reported  by 
P?|Sate  Commerce  Committee,  I  was 
SLS^ncemed  that  the  penalty  pro- 
a£  Sd  not  act  as  a  strong  enough  de- 
!-!-»» tfl  Dotential  violators  and  that  tne 

^>SSb^n  found  to  be  in  violation  of 
r^lS^m  my  Judgment,  the  provi^ons 
ftJjidment  would  correct  those 
rirfMte.  WhUe  I  had  originally  supported 
J?  OTtright   vessel   forfeiture   penalty^ 
TJS^A  the  problems  which  such  a 
iJSSton  would   cause   for   those  per- 
SnSo  owned  commercial  fishing  boats 
S^iam  most   agreeable   to   making 
Sie  modifications.  I  think  it  would  be 
Srt  Swlse  for  the  Congress  to  insert 
!SSiage  in  this  bill  which  would  act  to 
^financing  to  those  individuals  who 
S  Ltracted  for  the  building  of  new 
Sling  vessels  and  would  also  make  it 
Mttdifflcult  for  these  individuals  ta  get 
Iniuiance  on  their  vessels. 

The  second  provision  of  this  amend - 
nient  would  establish  a  reward  or  '  flnd- 
er-i  fee'  to  those  individuals  who  assisted 
the  Government  in  securing  a  conviction 
for  violation  of  this  law.  This  language 
comports  with  the  provisions  m  the 
House-passed  bUl  and  is  vital  if  we  are 
to  insure  that  the  act  can  be  eriforced 
with  respect  to  the  illegal  taking  of 
marine  mammals. 

Without  this  incentive,  it  wUl  be  dif- 
ficult indeed  to  apprehend  vlolators^es- 
sels  several  miles  out  to  sea  will  be  al- 
most impossible  to  police  and  It  is  likely 
that  the  crew  of  these  vessels  will  be  the 
only  source  of  information  available  on 
their  activities.  It  will  also  encourage  pri- 
vate citizens  to  be  more  observant  ot 
boaters  and  fishermen.  In  particular,  who 
often  injure  or  kill   marine  mammals 
when  they  interfere  with  their  activities. 
We  are  all  aware  that  the  Florida  mana- 
tee, which  Is  already  on  the  endangered 
species  list,  is  threatened  by  motorboat 
operation,  and  sea  otters  are  often  shot 
by  California  fishermen  who  claim  they 
are  competing  with  them  for  abalone. 
And,  unfortunately,  there  are  those  who 
kill  only  for  the  pleasure  of  It. 

Most  people  are  hesitant  to  report  in- 
fractions of  the  law  due  to  their  unwill- 
ingness to  become  involved  or  because 
the  crime  does  not  appear  to  them  to  be 
severe  enough  to  warrant  the  inconven- 
ience to  which  they  will  be  subjected. 
Therefore,  the  only  way  we  can  assure 
the  type  of  personal  involvement  which 
is  necessary  in  this  instance  is  to  provide 
a  monetary  reward:  to  make  it  worth- 
while for  a  citizen  to  take  the  time  to 


report  violations  to  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  coUeagues 
agree  with  me  as  to  the  importance  of 
this  amendment  and  will  loin  in  support- 

'"Lr  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  vield  back  the  remainder  of  my  tiine. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  ^,™,T/-,3.T,       l-KMr- 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  'Mr. 
CHius) .  All  remaining  time  having  been 
Yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  as  modified. 

The    amendment,    as    modified,    was 

agreed  to.  ^    ,         , 

Mr    GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  lor 

Its  immediate  consideration^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows:  „  _^ 

on  page  62,  line  14,  Insert  the  following: 
.true  o^"or  (U)"  and  m«rt  In  U.u  th«*ol 
,2)  nothing  to  thU  Act  «baii  prevent  » 
State  or  local  govormnent  official  or  em- 
P^yL.  in  the  courae  of  hU  dutle.  a.  such 
an  official  or  employee  from  ta»^g  ^^^' 
mammal  in  a  humane  manner  ^'^en  such 
^ing  18  (a)  for  the  protection  or  wetfare 
of  such  mammal  or  for  the  vro^f'°\^^ 
the  public  health  and  welfare;  and  (b)  does 
not  tovolve  the  killing  of  such  mammal,  and 
.c)  tocludes  steps  designed  to  assure  the  re- 
turn of  such  mammal  to  Its  natural  habitat, 
and  (3)" 


Mr    GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
language   of   the   amendment   suggests 
this  amendment  would  give  State  and 
local  officials  the  power  to  act  qmckly  in 
the  case  of  an  ocean  manunal  emergency. 
Ever  since  Moby  EMck  was  immortal- 
ized by  Herman  MelvUle.  Americans  have 
been    fascinated    by    ocean    mammals. 
Their  awe  at  the  enormousness  ot  tne 
whale  has  remained  constant,  over  the 
vears.  but  recently  it  has  been  matched 
by  admiration  for  the  amazing  in telU- 
gence  of  the  porpoise  and  the  AlPPapt 
nature  of  the  seal.  Television  has  brought 
home   to   the    American   public,    along 
with   the   advent   of    seaquanums   and 
oceanariums,  a  much  greater  awareness 
of  these,  and  other  ocean  mammals  such 
as  the  manatee.   What,  unfortunately. 
has  been  overiooked  is  that  the  supply 
of  these  marine  mammals  is  not  inex- 
haustible. M  future  generations  are  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  marvel  over  these  crea- 
tures  of   the   sea.   then   they  must   be 
given  greater  protection  than  they  have 
enioved  in  the  past. 

in  view  of  this  need,  I  am  submitting 
an  amendment  to  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act  of  1972  which  would  give 
State  and  local  ofBcials  the  power  to  act 
quickly  in  case  of   an  ocean  mammal 
emergency.  For   a  beached  whale,  the 
time  lost  getting  the  necessary  permit 
as  required  by  this  bill  in  its  present 
form,  may  well  be  the  difference  between 
extinction  and  survival.  If  we  are  to  be 
most  effective  in  our  efforts  to  preserve 
these   species,   we   need  to   Incorporate 
enough  flexibility  to  enable  us  to  rescue 
mammals  in  Immediate  danger  as  weU 
as    to    protect    those    not   immediatel> 

threatened. 
Te  illustrate  what  I  am  tallting  about 


here  let  me  give  you  a  few  examples.  Last 
vear.  for  Instance,  the  Miami  Seaquariuin 
was  called  upon  by  the  mwlQe  patrol  of 
the  Florida  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources to  rescue  a  pigmy  killer  whale 
that  had  somehow  beached  itself  In  the 
Florida  Keys.  As  a  result  of  immediate 
action  by  seaquarlum  officials  this  whale, 
only  the  second  of  Its  kind  to  have  been 
sighted  in  the  Atlantic,  ^^s  [ff^^^fd, 
given  medical  treatment  and  later  le- 

sometimes  even  the  quickest  possible 
action  is  not  quick  enough  to  save  all 
S  animals  involved.  This  was  true  in 
December  1969  when  seaqi^hmi  offi- 
cials were  caUed  to  Port  Pierce,  Fla., 
to  try  and  save  some  false  kiUer  whal^ 
that  had  beached  themselves  T^e  quick 
response  did  save  some  of  the  shales 
and  blood  tests  were  done  on  those  that 
died  to  try  and  delermme  why  they 
beached  themselves. 

Moving  away  from  whales  we  have  the 
story  of  tie  manatee  that  became  stuck 
in  a  Miami  Beach  storm  dram.  A  welder  e 
torch  had  to  be  used  in  the  rescue  oper- 
ations that  finaUy  freed  "Sewer  S^ 

as  the  local  press  ^^'^'^^^If 'f^vjje 
manatee,  which  was  estimated  to  have 
SSS  m  the  drain  30  days.  *«  ta*«» 
SrSie  seaquartum,  nursed  back  to  health 
Mid  thriven  to  Jacques  Oousteau  who. 
^yoHiay  remember,  was  responsUJe 
for  that  splendid  -series  of  mformative 
television  specials  shown  last 'rear^-.... 
Similar  rescue  and  research  operauons 
are    being    conducted    on   a    continuing 
basis  at  Marmeland  of  the  Pacific  and  at 
other    seaquariums,    oceananums    and 
marinelands  around  the  Nation.  How- 
^r   uS*ss  Stat*  and  local  people  are 
abi^'  w  move  quickly  m  an  emergency 
situation  these  efforts  wUl  be  curtailed  in 
he  ?utie  This  biU.  as  it  is  now  written^ 
do  J  not  provide  for  «uch   action.    My 
amendment  does  so  provide  and  1  there- 
^SJI^S^e  my  colleagues  to  include  it  m 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of 

^^JJr.    HOLLINGS.   Mr.    Presid«it    the 
amendment   is   merei>'    to    Provide  Jor 
emergency    ^ituauon^  as    the    dlstm 
guiahed  Presidmg  Officer  kiims^J^JJ^- 
rHttEs)   knows.  It  is  a  pur«ly  innocent 

JSiient  With  ^  <^P^T"1r^ 
SS^stinguished  senior  Senator  from 
SLka  (Mr.  STiv.NS) .  I  am  glad  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment.  »  t  »,« 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Presidfflit  I  «« 
happy  to  accede  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
S^tor  from  South  Carolina^I  have  an 
;Sment  which  I  shall  offf^J^^J* 
same  sectior. .  I  think  this  amendment  is  a 

'"Sr'SSSSs.  Mr.  Pi^ident,  I  yield 
^^%^^SS?'"ilr°'^esSt,lyield 

hark  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
^ePI^IDINO  OFFICER  All  tune  is  , 
Yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agreemg 
ti  thVSdment  of  the  Senator  from 

Florida  ( Mr.  G-ctrniy  ) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

l£  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I^^f  ^he 
aniavdment  which  I  send  to  the  desk,  and 

^^^'^^'iNG     OFFICER.     The 

^"SfTS^'i'Si^'laife  Clerk  read  as 
follows : 
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On  page  33,  line  5,  tt  U  proposed  to  in- 
sert the  following:  place  a  colon  after  "ap- 
propriate" and  Provided,  hotoever,  that  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to 
coastal  areas  of  Statee  where  average  annual 
per  capita  Income  Is  below  poverty  stand- 
ards eetablUtaed  by  the  OflBce  of  Soonomlc 
Opportunity  for  that  State  and  the  marine 
mammals  to  be  taken  are:  |1)  not  classified 
as  belonging  to  an  endangered  speclee  pur- 
suant to  the  Endangered  Speclee  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1968  or  (2)  are  defined  as  de- 
pleted pursuant  to  Section  3(1)  of  this  Act 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  to  explain  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment. 

It  Ix  a  fimdamental  amendment.  It 
provides  that  if  one  lives  in  such  a  poor 
area  that  he  can  barely  survive,  this  act 
Will  not  apply.  It  merely  says  that 
we  are  placing  human  beings  above  mam- 
mals. Poor  areas  are  what  are  involved 
in  most  of  Alaska.  The  people  who  live 
in  such  areas  are  living  off  a  mere  sub- 
sistence income.  We  are  talking  about 
poverty  levels  of  income  in  Alaska  as  de- 
termined by  OEO.  We  are  talking  about 
a  family  of  four,  having  an  income  of 
$4,250.  About  half  that  amount  is  the 
amount  of  income  that  prevails  gen- 
erally in  that  area. 

W«  are  talking  about  the  guy  who  goes 
out  and  pays  $5  to  $10  for  a  box  of  shells 
so  that  he  can  go  hunting,  or  pays  75 
cents  for  a  gallon  of  gasoline  for  his  out- 
board motor.  That  is  the  cost  of  living 
in  those  areas.  The  people  can  barely  eke 
out  an  existence.  That  is  the  kind  of  area 
where  we  are  saying  that  this  act  shall 
not  apply.  I  think  that  is  only  fsur. 

The  Natives  of  Alaska  or  any  human 
being  in  such  a  severe  area  are  for 
ecology,  for  preservation,  for  all  these 
things,  if  they  can  survive  and  live  them- 
selves. 

The  basis  that  I  am  using  for  this  liv- 
ing standard  is  certainly  not  a  luxury 
one.  It  is  the  poverty  base  established 
by  the  Qovemment  m  its  calculations. 
It  IS  something  that  will  be  easily  en- 
forceable and  will  not  be  cumbersome. 
All  it  says  is  that  if  the  area  is  below  the 
poverty  level — the  income  of  these  peo- 
ple— they  should  at  least  be  entitled  to 
go  out  and  do  the  best  they  csm  with 
what  mother  nature  has  provided,  pro- 
vided that  the  mammals  are  not  on  the 
endangered  species  list  nor  being  unduly 
depleted. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr  President,  with  respect  to  the 
thrust  of  the  Senator  s  amendment,  the 
bill  on  page  31.  101<d).  applies  an  ex- 
ception to  the  Indian,  the  Aleut,  the  Es- 
kimo, the  Native  Alaskan.  So  what  we 
have  done  Lb  taken  care  of  the  Native 
Alaskan  and  particularly  the  poverty- 
stricken  Native  Alaskan. 

But  the  leuiguage  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  says: 

Shall  not  apply  to  coastal  areas  of  States 
where  the  average  annual  per  capita  In- 
come Is  below  the  poverty  level. 

That  is  South  Carolina  and  that  is  Mis- 
sissippi and  that  is  Georgia.  I  do  not 
know  about  rich  Florida,  but  there  is  Ala- 
bama. It  taJces  in  about  15  or  20  coastal 
State  areas  below  the  poverty  level, 
and  we  are  dealing  with  marine  mam- 
mals. I  do  not  want  any  poverty-stricken 
people  looking  for  a  polar  bear,  a  sea  ot- 


ter, a  walrus,  or  any  of  the  other  marine 
mammals.  If  they  are  poverty  stricken, 
they  had  better  be  doing  something  else 
I  have  the  greatest  sympathy  for  those 
stricken  with  poverty, 

I  understand  the  thrust  of  the  amend- 
ment, but  this  would  gut  the  bill  and 
would  give  a  special  standing  to  those 
people,  which  I  do  not  believe  would  real- 
ly halt  the  depletion  of  marine  mammals 
as  intended  by  the  bill,  so  the  commit- 
tee will  have  to  oppose  this  amendment. 

We  have  taken  care  of  the  Alaskans, 
and  I  will  credit  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  '  Mr.  Gravel  '  as  well  as 
his  colleague.  Senator  Stevens,  for  their 
leadership  on  this  score.  We  had  hearings 
in  Alaska,  and  they  attended  the  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  th*^ 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  mere- 
ly want  to  say  this:  Tliere  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  pressure  on  both  sides  with 
respect  to  this  measure,  and  I  think  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  done 
a  magnificent  job  under  very  tiring  and 
very  hard  circumstances. 

I  realize  that  we  want  to  protect  the 
mammals,  and  I  realize  that  we  want  to 
protect  the  livelihood  of  the  people  who 
depend  entirely  upon  this  kind  of  fish- 
ing. The  fact  remains  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  been  a  reason- 
able man.  and  he  has  brought  forth  a 
bill  that  I  think  makes  some  sense.  We 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  extremism  on 
one  side,  a  great  deal  of  emotion  on  one 
side;  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
tremism and  emotion  on  the  other  side. 

I  think  that  if  we  consider  this  bill 
ver>-  seriously  and  read  it  line  for  line, 
we  will  find  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  not  only  has  put  his  heart  into 
It  but  also  his  devotion  and  common- 
.sense.  I  think  that  if  we  go  along  with 
lum.  we  will  resolve  this  problem.  I  real- 
ize that  many  people  feel  one  way  or 
the  other,  that  we  should  go  to  the  one 
extent  or  the  other  That  cannot  be 
done  when  you  handle  a  bill.  You  try 
to  reach  a  common  ground  of  common- 
sense,  and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  done  exactly  that. 

I  hope  that  we  will  go  along  with  him 
m  many  of  the  recommendations  he 
iias  made.  I  am  going  to  support  him  on 
this  bill,  because  I  feel  that,  without  any 
prejudice  at  all.  he  has  done  what  he 
thinks  is  right,  not  only  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  wildlife,  the  sea  life,  and  the 
maritime  life,  but  also  for  the  protection 
of  the  livelihood  of  human  beings. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  He 
has  been  overly  generous,  but  I  need  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  echo  those  statements  and  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  with  respect 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
There  is  no  one  I  hold  in  higher  affection 
in  this  body.  I  know  the  effort  that  has 
gone  into  this  matter,  and  I  am  grateful 
for  the  hearings  that  were  held  in  Alaska 
at  my  colleague's  insistence. 

But  this  amendment  would  not  gut  the 
bill,  because  the  language  is  very  specific. 
It  would  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  ^- 
dangered  Species  Act,  and  It  would  not 


apply  under  the  depletion  section  td  tM. 
bill.  ** 

So  if  there  is  a  severe  situation  witii 
respect  to  whales,  you  will  not  get  poor 
persons  going  out  and  shooting  whifa 
and  taking  them  home  to  eat.  This  wtnai 
be  so  imder  the  law  even  with  thk 
amendment. 

Time  and  time  again,  I  have  seen  thk 
body  legislate  great  wealth  on  the  ptn 
of  the  Qovemment  to  help  people  ud 
provide  them  with  employment.  All  I  an 
saying  is  that  we  should  not  be  capricloiM 
in  our  regiilatory  activity  when  we  an 
talking  about  people  who  can  bardy  eke 
out  an  existence.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
would  gut  the  bill.  I  have  speciflcaUy 
placed  two  provisions  in  there  so  that 
it  would  not  gut  the  bill. 

When  you  have  a  poor  area  and  yon 
want  the  people  to  survive,  why  stop  i 
person  from  at  least  availing  himself  ol 
that  opportunity?  We  are  talking  about 
jobs. 

With  respect  to  the  natives,  the  Sea- 
tor  has  protected  the  natives  in  most 
cases.  But  let  me  show  him  where  he  hai 
not.  If  I  am  nuirried  to  a  native  girl  aod 
we  have  1 0  children  and  we  live  In  Bek,  I 
cannot  go  out  and  hunt  for  her  becaiae 
I  am  a  white  man.  So  my  kids  will  stane, 
and  I  will  have  to  beg  from  my  nel^^ 
bors.  I  will  have  to  sit  by  when  they 
come  in  with  their  kill  and  haul  my  mett 
back  to  the  hut. 

The  Natives  have  been  provided  for, 
but  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  is 
racial.  If  we  are  going  to  have  an  exclu- 
sion, let  us  have  one  for  the  peoi^  wbo 
need  it.  It  should  not  be  a  racial  exclu- 
sion but  an  economic  exclusion.  My 
amendment  does  not  make  any  racial 
connotations.  If  there  is  poverty  in  an 
area,  then  they  are  entitled  to  do  cer- 
tain things.  Th&t  is  not  asking  too  much 
from  the  generous  heart  of  this  Senate 
which  has  time  and  again  come  forward 
with  programs  of  employment  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  do  something  for 
people. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
I  could  go  along  but  I  cannot. 

Would  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Alaska  agree  to  a  showing  of  hands  on 
this  particular  amendment?  The  hour 
is  late. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  have  several  amend- 
ments. I  will  not  introduce  any  other 
amendment,  but  this  one  is  absolutely 
vital  to  our  position  and  I  would  like  to 
have  a  rollcall  vote  on  it.  I  will  not  pro- 
pose any  other  amendment. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  GRA'VEL.  I  have  made  my  case 
and  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Chiles)  .  All  time  on  this  amendment  has 
now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Gravel  > . 

On  this  question  the  yesus  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
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^  tke  senator  from  Miaeouri  iMr. 
**-««.i  ttofi  Senator  from  Louisiana 
»f»glU««).  the  senator  IromAr- 
'^t^^.  FOT.BUCHI).   the  senator 

'S^fram  Korth  CaroUna  (Mr.  Joa»A» ) , 
Sf  £rtor%n)m  Wyoming  C^^^ 
S^^^enator  from  South  Dakoto 
ff 'mSoSSlh).  and  the  Senator  from 
;;j;ifSSd  (Mr.  PB.L).  are  neceaaar- 

^S£r  announce  that.  If  Pr«»e?t  »S 

viaftS  senator  from  South  DaJLOta 

^McOovERN.  and  the  Senator  from 

(JJii  (Mr.  GAM»iKLL)  would  each  vote 

"°S."  QRIFFIN.  I  aanounce  that  the 
3^  rrom  Tennee^  <Mr  Bai^ ,  and 
^ieSenator  from  lUinois  <Mr.  Percy) 
aM  nMeosarily  abaent. 
"tCsMiator  from  South  DakoU  (Mr. 
UDWT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Atoo  the  senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
BM«)  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr^ 
SSisTB) .  and  the  Senator  from  North 
DaioU  (Mr.  Yookc)  are  necessarily  ab- 

■*?  nresent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)   would  vot«    "nay. 
The  result  was   announce<i— yeas   5, 
nays  81  .as  follows: 

|No.  313  Leg-l 
YEAS — 6 


BtUmoD 
(W»vel 


Alfcec 

AU* 
AllOtt 
AndenoD 
Bull 
Stall 
Bennett 
BeBteen 
Bible 
Boggi 
Brooke 
Buckley 
Burdlck 
Byrd, 
HWTjP.  Jr 


Manafield 
Metcalf 

NATS— «1 

ETTln 
rannln 

POD« 

Ortffln 

Oumey 

Hanaen 

HarrlB 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HoUlngs 

Hruak* 

HugheB 

Humphrey 

iQouye 


Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackaon 


Cumon 

Cue 

Chllei 

Cburch 

Ckiok 

Ooaptt 

Cotton 

Cruuoon 

CurtU 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Gutland 

B«ker 

Brock 

Ekgleton 

Slender 

Fulbrlghi 


Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuaon 

Mathlas 

UcOlellan 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 


Stevens 


Muskle 

Nelaon 

Paokwood 

Pastore 

Pearaon 

PTDxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcofl 

Both 

Sax  be 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sperkman 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Steve naon 

Symington 

Taft 

Tftlmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 


NOT  VOTING— 14 
Oambrell  Mundt 


Ooldwater 
Jordan,  N.C. 
McOee 
McQovem 


Pell 

Percy 

Young 


So  Mr.  Gravel's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. ,    , 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  'Mr.  Hart),  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senators  present  there 
arc  three  amendments  that  we  hope  to 
accept  without  debate  on  a  roUcall  vote. 
They  will  be  considered  after  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  and  I  have 
pared  down  our  time  to  5  or  10  min- 
utes or  whatever  he  wishes.  Five  minute 
to  a  side  would  be  all  right. 

There  will  be  a  roUcall  vote  on  this 
amendment.  It  is  then  our  intent  to  ac- 


cept the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
FTwida  relative  to  bringing  a  I-ftlcxJar 
actton  where  the  peUtioner  rea»d«;  ^he 
ameruiment  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
SStTwoukl  requlif  the.  beariw  to  be 
mandatory  rather  thao  permiaalble  on 
Mm  part  of  the  SecretAry  of  Commerce : 
and  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  relative  to  StaU  jurisdiction  that 
he  pointed  out  in  his  renaark*.  I  am  wiU- 
ing  to  accept  those  amendmenU  and  not 

have  a  rolleall  vote.  „       

Mr,  HABT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 

amendment  No.  1302. 

The  PBESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MclKTYR«).  The  clerk  will  report  the 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr  HART,  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment    wiU    be    printed    in    the 

Record.  ,  „ 

The  amendment  is  as  foUows. 
on  page  36.  beginning  with  line  14   strike 
out  aufhrough  line  33  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUo wing :  „„  ,h,  R-r 

••(10)  The  term  'Secretary  means  the  Sec- 

'^'^^T^'^r.  Une.  2  and  3.  in^rt 

**'*  TSTe'term  Administrator'  m^ans  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Admlnlatratlon.  . 

OnDage  54,  beginning  with  line  24,  strike 
ou?  aU  Xough  ime  2  on  P-^^e  65  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "shaU  not  exceed  M. 000, ()00_^ 

on  page  55.  beginning  with  line  5.  strike 
out   auXough   ime   6   and   inaert    in  Ueu 

^^^s'^c.    m.'^Smr'The    Administrator    is 

"^'onyrststrlke  out  line  21  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  „.,,„„ 

••(2)  The  secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  AdmlnlBtnitor  and  with  the  Ma- 

On  p^rsTllne  4.  strlk.  out  •Admmis- 
trator"  ^d  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  •■Becretary, 
^ter  consulUtlon  with  the  Admlnl«rat«r 

on  page  56,  line  9,  strike  out  A«lmlnl8- 
trator"  Mid  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "aecretary. 
the  Administrator,". 

On^  56,  line  15,  strike  out  •Admlnls- 
trator'^nd  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  -Secretar? 
the  Administrator,".  ,.a^«,4„i,. 

On  page  66,  line  28.  strike  out  'Adm^b 
trator'^^  Inwrt  la  ll*u  ther«>f  "Secretary 
or  the  Administrator".  ^    .   , 

oTpage  57.  line  6.  strtke  out  •Adminis- 
trator" and  inwrt  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary- 
or  the  Administrator".  ...^^,„,. 

on  page  57,  line  10,  strike  out  Adminis- 
trator" and  inaert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary 
or  the  Administrator". 

On  page  68.  llnio  24,  beginning  with  the 
flirure  ^2,000,000",  strike  out  ail  through 
ime  9  on  page  64  and  Insert  in  Ueu  ther«>f 
••$2  700.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973  and  not  to  exceed  $2,525,000  for  each 
of  the  four  neirt  foUowlng  fiscal  years  to 
enable  the  Department  of  the  I^**rtor  t^ 
carry  out  such  functions  aiKl  responslbUitles 
as  It  may  have  been  given  under  this  title. 

On  page  64,  strike  out  lines  19  and  20  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Quality,  the  Secretary, 
the  Administrator,  and". 

On  page  67.  line  20.  strike  out  of  the 
Interior". 


terlor  the  wrthorlty  over  a^  speciM  of 
m&rina  mammala  «s  (leK^rttMd  In  the  bUi 
STSJ^SErlng.  AS  the  bin  cooj«. 
to  ua  from  the  committee,  the  junadic- 
Uon  U  spUt  between  th«  Secretwies  of 
CommoBce-aJBdlntecior.      ^  .     ,  , , 

Thoee  ol  ua  who  have  joixjed  in  of- 
fering the  pending  amendment  believe 
that  the  awtfoeeh  by  the  «»o^tt«  is 
wrong.  I  am  Joined  in  the  offering  of  the 
amendment  by  SenalorB  S^^^Jase, 
Church.  Cbakstoi*.  Otirrw.  Hushes, 
NiLSOH,  Seoite,  Sxxveksom,  Javits,  Yi.k\- 
jus,  and  WiLLUMa. 

What  Is  the  reason  that  we  ««'  Jf 
persuade  the  Senate  to  put  ail  of  Uais 
authority  in  the  Interior  Department?  It 
is  because  the  Interior  Department  tradi- 
Uooally  has  been  a  wildlife-oriented  de- 

^Commerce,  naturally  enough,  has  fa- 
vored the  development  and  enhancement 

of  commerce.  w<n  ♦« 

Whai  do  we  set  in  the  pending  bill  tx) 
be  our  specific,  primary  purpose? 
The  bill  Btatea . 

It  la  th«  sense  of  the  Congresa  that  .  . 
,,^lne  mammal.)  should  be  P^^"^"!^^ 
Encouraged  to  develop  to  the  greatest  extent 
fwSur  .  I  consistent)  with  sound  poU- 
ct^of  re«,urce  management  and  that  the 
primary     objecttot     of     thetr     managrm.ent 

able  poottlatton  keeping  in  mind  the  opti- 
mum^i^ng  capacity  of  the  habitat  and 
"e^^nd  stability  of  the  marine  eeosys- 
tern. 


Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  length  is 
not  a  necessary  element  in  the  discussion 
of  this  amendment.  It  is  in  truth  a  very 
simple  proposition.  The  amendment 
would  give  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 


If  that  is  not  Interior.  I  should  be  sur- 

"^"^Commerclal  use  of  tiveee  animals  Is 
clearly  not  tiw  primary  goal  of  tWs  leg- 
islation. If  the  populations  can  "derate 
a  harvest,  fine,  but  that  dec^ion  should 
be  made  by  an  agency  which  Is  wildUle 
oriented  rather  than  one  whose  mission 
is  to  promote  commerce. 

ThV  conflict  is  eepecially  clear  in  the 

case  of  the  porpoises  taken  in  the  course 

of  tune-flfihing  operations.  It    8J«nf '"- 

ally  acknowledged  that  the  most  efflc'ent 

fishing  methods  are  those  wWch  Ujte 

porpoises  with  the  desired  catch,  wm 

koAA.  which  houses  the  old  Bureau  ol 

commercial   Fisheries    and   is   in    turn 

housed  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

feel  responsible  chiefly  to  the  ftehrng  m- 

StSb?t*  the  porpoises?  While  it  may 

be  that  NCAA  would  perform  its  function 

without  interference  from  the  «»n=*«^- 

cial  interests  within  the  department,  wlw 

preserve  the  possibility  of  such  Interfer- 

*"lt 'has  been  argued  that  placing  aU 
ocean  mammals  under   Interior   would 
result  in  a  great  dupUcaUon  of  effort^ 
Since  NCAA  would   retain  its  fleet  to 
monitor  fishery  populations  and  earn 
out  other  duties,  the  prospect  of  du^- 
cate  fleete  and  personnel  has  heen  no*ed. 
Yet  there  would  appear  t*  be  no  obstacle 
to  interiors  entering   into  agreements 
with  NOAA  for  the  use  of  its  Pe"onnel, 
faciUties  and  expertise.  In  light  of  this^ 
I  feel  confident  that  Interior,  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  marine  mammal  scien- 
tSu  and  the  cooperetion  of  NOAA,  would 
be  able  to  administer  the  act  effecUvely. 
Mr,  President,  that  is  the  arjfument 
What  is  the  primar>'  purpose  of  the  bill? 
It  is  clearly  to  achieve  an  optimum  sus- 
tainable populaUon  keeping  in  mind  the 
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optimiun  carrying  capacity  of  the  habitat 
aiul  the  health  and  stablUty  of  the  ma- 
Ttne  ecosystem. 

Is  not  this  M  clear  an  example  of  the 
purpose  for  wMch  Interior  wu  created 
and  is  this  not  dearly  a  function  that 
should  be  assigned  to  Interior?  That  Is 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  8PONO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPONQ.  Mr.  President.  I  briefly 
wish  to  concur  in  what  the  Senator  has 
said.  This  is  a  position  we  took  within 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  It  Is  cov- 
ered in  the  additional  remarks  we  made 
In  the  report  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  logical  if  we 
are  going  to  enter  on  a  conservation 
program  for  ocean  mammals  that  the 
proper  governmental  agency  to  admin- 
ister the  program  is  the  Department  of 
Interior.  Here  we  are  with  a  new  ap- 
proach, with  a  moratorium,  and  with  a 
responsibility  divided,  and  this  despite 
the  fact  that  time  and  time  again  those 
who  have  been  involved  in  conservation 
and  environmental  matters  have  said 
that  all  of  this,  where  possible,  should  be 
imder  the  control  of  one  governmental 
agency.  I  have  conveyed  these  views  to 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
failed  to  recognize  the  fine  contribution 
made  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina <  Mr.  HoLLiNGS '  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  *Mr.  Stxvkns.i  in  formulat- 
ing this  legislation.  However,  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  100  percent 
correct  in  his  position.  Jurisdiction  un- 
der this  bill — If  it  Is  to  be  a  conserva- 
tion bill — should  be  vested  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  HOLLTNGB.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  gone  through  these  jurisdictional 
disputes  for  a  long  time  In  this  body. 
Everyone  wants  to  do  a  certain  thing  and 
wants  to  go  back  and  say  that  one  de- 
partment would  do  a  better  job  than 
another  department. 

We  are  trying  to  set  up  an  agency 
under  NOAA  that  can  do  a  better  job. 
I  agree  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce at  times  has  been  derelict  in  doing 
things  that  we  in  the  Conunittee  on 
Commesrce  and  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  would  like  them 
to  do.  But  let  us  not  jeopardize  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  by  having  a  jurlBdlctional 
fight.  It  does  not  seem  right.  We  have 
done  a  great  job  on  this  bill.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  leaned  over 
backward  to  do  the  right  thing.  We  are 
making  progress  and  we  are  moving 
ahead.  We  have  a  good  bill.  Why  clutter 
it  up  by  saying  somebody  else  should 
administer  It?  I  do  not  know. 

The  Department  of  Interior  has  done 
a  great  job  in  the  conservation  field  in 
many  respects,  but,  when  you  reach  the 
oceans  beyond  tbe  State  of  Michigan  you 
run  into  a  little  different  problem,  a  prac- 
tical problem,  and  who  knows  more  about 
It.  who  can  do  more  about  It,  where  are 
the  scientists,  where  are  the  marine 
biologists?  We  are  trying  to  get  them 
all  down  to  NOAA  and  do  this  kind  of  a 


job  and  we  will  have  no  problem  with 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  they  c^  it 
the  Committee  on  Interior.  That  Is  why 
we  call  the  agency  NOAA.  They  deal  wltli 
marine  life.  We  have  no  problem  there 
ataU. 

I  hope  the  amendment  Is  rejected.  Let 
us  get  on  with  Uie  business.  Let  us  not 
lose  sight  of  the  Job  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
Join  the  chairman  in  commending  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  I  supported 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  on  the 
first  rollcaU,  with  some  ccncem.  I  would 
be  infinitely  more  comfortable  now  that 
we  have  agreed  with  respect  to  the  mora- 
torliun  if  that  Judgment  were  In  the 
hands  of  Interior,  where  they  still  regard 
ftntrnftia  as  cuiimals  whether  ttiey  live 
in  the  ocean  or  on  land.  The  pressures  in 
Interior  would  be  vastly  different. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  by  reminding 
Senators  that  an  earlier  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Mr.  Stans,  wrote  to  an  earlier 
Secretary 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  we  lost  Mr. 
Stans  and  we  are  starting  a  new  deal. 

Mr.  HART.  And  we  lost  the  Secretary 
to  whom  he  wrote  the  letter.  But  here 
he  was  writing  to  a  former  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  named  Hickel.  Mr.  Hlckel 
was  charged  with  deciding  what  animals 
should  be  put  on  the  endangered  species 
list.  Mr.  Stans  said  In  his  letter: 

As  you  know,  I  have  a  personal  Interest  in 
the  conaervatlon  of  wUdllfe.  What  conoema 
me  In  this  ca«e.  however.  Is  that  on  the  one 
hand  there  Is  Uttle  evidence  that  these  three 
species  of  whaJes  are  endangered.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  damage  to  Industry  from  a 
ban  on  sperm  oU  wotrld  be  severe. 

Mr.  Hlckel  said: 

I  thanlt  you  for  the  note;  I  do  not  agree. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  What  is  the  date  of 
that  letter,  please? 

Mr.  HART.  Sometime  in  November, 
1970. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  know  a  similar  let- 
ter was  written  earlier  that  spring,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
voted  in  October  1970  for  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  4.  What  has  happened  since 
then  that  disappointed  the  Senator? 

Mr.  HART  The  fact  Is  that  we  now 
create  an  endangered  mammal,  animal, 
and  say  let  the  Interior  Department 
worry  about  one-half  of  them  and  the 
other  half  let  Commerce  Department 
worry  about.  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington talks  about  voting  ju-rlsdictional 
problems.  Here  we  would  pass  a  law  that 
sort  of  Invites  that. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Did  not  the  distin- 
guished Senator  and  vote  for  that  wilt 
of  jurisdiction  in  October  1970? 

Mr.  HART.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Was  not  that  the  pro- 
posal of  President  Nl.xon,  to  take  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries?  That  was 
in  October  1970  when  the  Senate  voted 
for  it  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  with 
only  five  votes  dissenting. 

I  would  agree  with  the  Senator  if  we 
at  some  time  get  to  the  Senator  frcKn 
Utah's  proposal  for  a  Department  of 
Natural  Resoiorces.  Then  we  could  go 
along  and  put  it  all  in  that  department. 
But  this  is  a  bill  that  has  no  relation  to 
jurisdiction,  unless  the  Senate  raises  the 
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question.  The  House  treated  ttie  Ull  nth 
the  speeies  being  given  to  each  parties 
department,  by  the  Senator  from  Ukti. 
gaa'B  vote,  and  by  the  Senator  Um 
South  Carellna'8  vote  In  October  im 
Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  IsiehiJ 
gan  understood  that  the  vote  in  int 

to  create  Reorganization  Plan  No  4 . 

Mr.  HCM^UNOa.  National  UarlM 
Fisheries  Servicee. 

Mr.  HART.  As  Is  acknowledged  Ib  i^ 
prepared  statement,  was  not  to  raguUtt 
wildlife.  Tbat  is  what  the  Senator  is  pn. 
posing  to  do  tonight. 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  ITien,  Mr.  PreMat. 
an  my  own  time,  the  whole  propoaal  of 
the  reorganization  idan  was  to  tate  tbt 
regulation  of  marine  wQdllf  e.  spedfleaily 
the  whales,  porpoises,  and  seals,  and  pvt 
them  under  the  ocean  and  flahertea  pro- 
gram under  NOAA. 

What  has  occurred  since  that  pairtleQ- 
lar  time?  As  a  result  of  that  designattaQ, 
we  have  begun  the  MARMAP  program,  or 
the  Marine  Resources  Monitoring,  As- 
sessment, and  Prediction  program,  ^rtiM 
commenced  in  fiscal  1970.  It  is  the  ool; 
program  of  its  kind  and  scope  that  I 
know  of,  and  it  provides  for  the  phaod 
development  of  a  comprehensive  eoc- 
tinuing  investigation  of  the  dlstrtbi^ 
and  abundance  of  all  types  of  maiint 
creat\u-es. 

We  also,  under  NOAA,  started  a  Ma- 
rine Ecosystem  Analysis  program.  TV 
very  thing  the  Senator  said  we  started  in 
this  bill  was  started  2  years  ago  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan's  vote  in  Octoiier 
1970  whai  he  voted  for  the  Marine  Eco- 
system Analysis  program. 

No,  we  are  not  doing  it  for  the  flnt 
time.  The  Senator  set  that  preceeteit 
when  he  voted  for  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  4. 

I  put  into  the  record  the  statanem 
that,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Whlte- 
who  is  a  scientist,  not  a  commercial 
man — Administrator  of  NOAA,  and  new 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Peterson,  an  ad- 
mirable record  on  conservation  is  being 
compiled. 

I  put  into  the  record  that,  under  Mr. 
Peterson,  they  set  aside  St.  George  Island 
as  a  sanctuary  for  the  fur  seal,  a  total 
moratorium  on  that  little  island  area  to 
see  what  would  happen.  NOAA  also  took 
$250,000  and  put  it  into  the  porpoise 
program. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  White,  they  have  the 
talent  of  such  men  as  David  Wallace, 
Associate  Administrator  of  NOAA  for 
Living  Marine  Resoiu-ces;  Dr.  WUUam 
Aaron,  Director,  NOAA  Office  of  Ecokw, 
formerly  a  marine  scientist  at  the 
Smithsonian,  an  outstanding  man  there; 
Dr.  Roland  Smith,  formerly  Director  d 
Research.  Btireau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries, Department  of  the  Interior. 

All  of  that  talent  has  come  over  and 
started  these  particular  programs  that 
the  Senator  voted  for  as  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  4. 

In  addition  we  have  Dr.  Dale  Rice, 
staff  scientist  and  marine  biologist;  Dr 
George  Harry,  director  of  marine  mam- 
mal program.  All  of  them  were  brought 
^over  and  put  In  that  top  flight  group  of 
men. 

In  addition,  we  had  Dr.  William  Royce 
and  Dr.  Victor  Scheffer,  retired  marine 
mammaloglst  and  authority  of  "Year  of 
the  Whale"  and  "Year  of  the  Seal."  We 


ifr  Aimp  Rotdel,  \rtio  w«i  head  of  tae 
SStmoM than  36  yeKB  wtth tt>a €«U- 

AU  of  thli  talent  has  been  put  into 
one  department.  Tftat  la  what  we  are 
Stag  into,  some  day.  If  we  get  our  De- 
Surteient  of  Natural  Reaounsea.  One.  »nrt 
^  is  not  a  jurladlcttooal  fight.  TbiM  la 
not  a  Ooveniment  reorfaniaatiai  plM. 
B  the  amendment  la  P^^d.  ttoe  depart- 
inent  will  be  denuded  and  aU  thla  talent 
will  go  deewhere. 

As  a  result,  the  administration  op- 
noses  this  amendment  and  prefers  the 
ftSgnment  of  responsibility  as  set  forth 
inthisbUl.  ^^^^       .  ^   . 

I  am  going  to  yield  to  my  dlstlngulahed 
colleague  who  is  going  to  put  that  in, 
but  let  me  say  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  on  the  Ho\ise  side,  in  a  let- 
ter by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Intelor  said,  it  opposed  tampering  with 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  4,  and  added, 
and  I  read  from  page  35  of  the  hearinga: 

.  our  Bure*u  erf  Sports  Fisheries  maA 
WUdllfs  baa  retained  primary  Fed«»l  re- 
iponilblUty  for  the  polar  be«,  w*lrua  and 
ses  otter. 


The  Department  of  Interior  Is  against 
it  The  administration  is  against  It.  But 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
join  the  Senator  from  Utah  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  and  other  Senators 
if  one  day  we  resolve  this  into  a  Depart- 
ment of   Natiu^   Resources  and  Con- 
servation. Then  we  could  go  ahead  with 
this  particuliff   program,   but   I   advise 
anyone  against  ridding  ourselves  of  the 
leadership  of  men  like  Dr.  White  and 
men  under  him,  like  Dr.  Aaron.  Do  not 
In  a  misguided  amendment  try  to  do  that 
In  behalf  of   mammal  protection,   and 
tear  down  the  temple  as  Samson  did. 
Let  us  do  that  under  another  govern- 
ment reorganization  plan.  The  proper 
place  for  the   amendment  is  under   a 
proposal  for  a  new  department. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  chairman  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

I    oppose    this    amendment    because 
I  believe  that  to  place  the  entire  au- 
thority for   administration   of   the  bill 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  would 
divorce  the  responsibility  for  many  of 
the    mammals — specifically    seals,    sea 
lions,   and  cetaceans   other   than   wal- 
ruses—from the  agency  possessing  the 
necessary  expertise,  fEWJillties,  and  per- 
sonnel to  administer  the  act.  I  urge  that 
the  existing  division  of  authority  between 
the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  In- 
terior under  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act 
of  1956,  as  allocated  by  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  4  of  1970,  be  retained.  I  cannot 
agree  that  placing  the  NOAA  capabilities 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  while  retaining  the  overall  re- 
sponsibility for  administration  in  the  De- 
partment of   the   Interior  would  be   a 
viable  solution,   since  the  enforcement 
agents  should  be  in  close  contact  with 
the  scientific  experts  and  both  groups 
should  be  imder  a  single  unified  author- 
ity. Adding  another  layer  of  administra- 
tive direction  from  Interior  could  onlv 
lead  to  unneoeesary  complications  In  ad- 
mlnisUtitlon. 


IXutttf  tUe  oonunlttee  oonairtwrmdmi  of 
the  tafll.  aome  oonoem  WM  expreMad  oirer 
tSie  dlTlMcn  of  suttaortlar  between  ttxe 
DepaiUnent  of  the  mteilor  and  the  Wa- 
tlonal  Oceanic  and  AtmoQiherte  Adndn- 
Ittratlon  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Senator  Hakt  recommended  that 
the  complete  authority  for  administer- 
ing the  Wll  be  lodged  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  intertor.  After  oonaiaerable 
study  the  committee  rejected  this  lug- 
gestlon  and  retained  the  exiatlnt  division 
of  authority  under  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Act  of  1066  as  allocated  by  Reorganisa- 
tion Plan  No.  4  (rf  1970. 

TV)  plaoe  the  complete  authority  for 
administration  of  the  bUl  In  the  XJepart- 
ment  at  the  Int«lor  would  divorce  the 
responsibility  for  many  ot  the  mam- 
mals—nam^,  seals,  sea  lUms  and  oeta- 
oeans,  other  than  walruses — from  tt>e 
agency  possessing  the  neeessaty  eiper- 
tise,  faculties  and  personnel.  This  would 
reault  In  ineffldenoes  In  administration 
of  the  bill  and  would.  In  the  long  run. 
be  harmful  to  the  marine  mammals  we 
are  trying  to  protect.  There  are  five 
principal  reasons  for  retaining  NOAA 
as  one  of  the  two  agendes  respcmalble 
for  the  administration  of  the  bill: 

First.  Only  NOAA  haa  the  necesaary 
scientific  facilities  and  technical  exper- 
tise to  carry  out  the  substemttal  pro- 
grams of  research  wliich  are  either 
mandated  by  the  bill  or  will  be  requhred 
to  support  the  effective  administration 
of  the  r^ulation  and  pwmit  system 
which  the  bill  envisions.  Identification  of 
"depleted"  mwrine  mammal-poimlattan 
stocks,  determination  of  the  f  aotora  ad- 
versely affecting  these  stocks  and  derel- 
(HJment  of  effective  countermeasures  to 
conserve  the  animals  will  all  require  the 
exteni4ve  scientific  capabilities  which 
NOAA  possesses. 

Second.  NOAA  haa  the  management 
capability  to  effectivriy  adminiater  a 
program  for  the  consenratton  and  pro- 
teS(m  of  marine  mammals  within  Its 
juri%llction. 

•mrd.  NOAA  has  an  expenenoed 
cadre  of  international  experts  and  nego- 
tiatOTS — including  individuals  occupy- 
ing key  positions  on  International  fish- 
eries commlaslons.  Such  pwflonnel  are 
vital  to  the  sticcessful  conservation  of 
marine  TpammaU,  since  their  habitat  In 
almost  every  case  croeaes  International 
boundariea  or  lies  In  the  high  seas. 

Fourth.  NOAA  has  an  existing  capa- 
bility to  enforce  conservation  regula- 
tions eatablished  to  protect  marine 
mammals  xmder  its  jurisdiction. 

Fifth.  Finally.  NOAA  Is  strongiy 
oriented  toward  the  oonaervation  and 
protection  of  marine  mammals  under  its 
jurisdiction.  „^, » 

Even  those  wrtio  suggest  that  NOAA 
should  not  participate  in  administration 
01  the  Wll  must  admit  to  NOAA's  com- 
petence In  the  first  four  categories.  Their 
priiwlpal  argiunent  is  that  NOAA  may  be 
too  commercially  oriented  to  administer 
the  bill.  They  do  not  contend  Uiat  this 
in  fact  is  the  case,  only  that  there  is  a 
danger. 

There  are  ample  indications  of  the 
dedication  of  this  new  organization  to 
the  protection  and  conservation  of  ocean 
mammals.  For  example,  the  recent  ac- 
tion of  NOAA's  Administrator,  D" 
Robert  White,  In  proposing  to  the  Stock- 


tanlin  conttnnoe  a  itKywr  rnqntoitam 
on  tl»  taking  a(  wt^glai  jaiuttt^O^  M* 
panonal  ooiMMti  tor  the  ftatvn  of  tasse 
,ir|iigy.<fif>««t  iiiiwUini  Prior  toMm  eon- 
famiM.  Or.  Whttsi  pmaaiiJg  stroogly 
floouaad  thta  ««tten.  wtthln  the  oouastts 
el  ■evenuiMnt  abnilarty,  NOAAta  pro- 
aMOson  the  PrlUM  UUmd  of  St  a«orpe 
demonstrates  its  copcemthattito  PriW- 
IW  fur  seal  oenaeivrtten  program  b»i>Mi- 
tinuousty  evahistad  and  rtfvlsed  in  the 
light  of  rh'^T'gi^g  ccndltions  in  the  Be- 
ring atm,  ecosystem  so  as  to  promote  the 
fur  seal  populatkm.  Tills  actum  Is  con- 
aist^t  with  the  principle  tt»t  oonssrvm- 
tion  prgsrams  should  be  flfcriWe  and  re- 
qpgnglve  to  changing  eoolpglcal  oondl- 
tlttiu.  Ttm  YlgDrous  splzit  of  oonnrva- 
tum  has  «I«o  hMD  eirldsnt  in  other  areas 
of  NOAA'S  acttvlttea.  •nma,  at  the  last 
two  hitanmttonal  meetinn  under  the 
aegis  at  the  international  Commission 
for  the  Ncrthwwt  AtlaoMe  Vlahsries. 
NOAA's    personnel,    represanttng    toe 
United  Statee.  have  vlgaramAy  sought 
and  oMained.  country  by  country,  an- 
nual osEtoh  Umltatiana  on  14  apeeies  of 
flah.  Thla  Is  a  laadmaxk  on  the  road  to 
sueosssful  uuiuastyatton  of  our  fisheries. 
It  is  the  first  time  that  such  quotas  have 
ever  been  developed  under  this  Commis- 
sion. 

llioae  who  oppose  inclusion  of  NOAA 
in  the  bUl  point  to  MOAA's  Interest  In 
prtonottng  our  fMiary  reaouroes.  pre- 
sumably Implying  a  oonfllet  of'  Interest 
with  regard  to  oonservatlon  of  marine 
»,>— m>i«  Ttais  point  Is  parttBUlarty  01- 
foundsd-  Tb  begin  with,  mostmartne 
YPf^iwtMj*  am  not  the  aubleet  of  oenwnsr- 
dal  espiottaifelan.  In  the  two  Instances 
where  they  are  commercially  esidoltad; 
namely  the  seals  and  the  whales.  NOAA 
has  prawn  itsaU  to  be  a  ▼l«on»  sup- 
portar  of  eonaanraticn.  For  emunpl^  the 
Morita  VmeASm  sanl  program  has  been 
^ffpiwffiay    auecessfal    In    retrterlng   a 
tftiaaliiiirwl  speeies  from  extinction  and. 
aaX  inrttttfit^  before.  IfOAA  Is  oontinu- 
tng  to   presB   for   better   oenservation 
methods  for  theee  animals,  m  the  case 
of  the  irtMdes,  NOAA  not  only  urged  the 
banning  of  an  further  taking  of  whalea 
by  American  cltiaens  but  has  also  been 
instrumental  in  devrioping  and  urging 
the  adoption  of  a  wliale  moratorium  at 
the  Stockholm  Conference. 
With  xeepeet  to  the  taking  of  porpdaea 

inddsntal  to  the  tuna  ftabsry,  >rtiloh  Is 
the  one  dtaatkm  in  which  marine  mam- 
mals aignilloantly  Intaract  wttooommer- 
dal  fUbing  operations,  NOAA  has  dear- 
ly demomferatad  Its  concern  and  has  ac- 
tively taken  such  steps  as  It  can  under 
Ito  current  authority  to  attack  tiUs  prob- 
lem. Tluxiugh  niunerous  industry  meet- 
ings it  has  pressed  for  industary  ooopera- 
tion  and  asaistanee  In  developing  gear 
and  methods  to  eliminate  porxwlss  kills 
and  has  sought  and  obtained  prnnlsskm 
to  accompany  tuna  boats  en  their  ex- 
peditians  ao  as  to  obtain  adentfflc  data. 
More  recently  It  haa  been  announced  by 
Dr.  White  that  NOAA  la  substantially 
iiicifiiBlnr  Ita   own  budget  for  ocean 
mammal  reeearch  without  waiting  for 
the  passage  of  this  blU.  However,  until 
this  bill  Is  adopted,  the  Federal  Ooreni- 
ment  will  be  without  authority  to  require 
specific  measures  to  be  taken  by  the  tuna 
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industry  cur  others  to  reduce  mammal 
mortuJl^. 

NOAA,  TiXKler  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Art.  already  has  responafblhty  for  con- 
aerrattao  and  protectkm  o«  eertata  ma- 
rine mammals.  The  ragcestlon  that 
NOAA  should  not  contlnae  to  participate 
In  the  conservation  of  marine  mammata 
because  it  also  pfotccts  and  conserves 
our  fisheries  is  as  baseless  as  would  be  a 
suggestion  that  Interior  should  not  re- 
main In  charge  of  its  land-oriented  con- 
servation programs  because  it  also  ad- 
ministers the  Predator  Control  Act  de- 
signed to  promulgate  the  best  methods  to 
eradicate  and  control  wolves,  mountain 
Uons.  and  other  animals,  or  because  It  ob- 
tains substantial  revenues  through  the 
sale  of  nshlng  tackle  and  duck  stamps 
and  thus  has  an  economic  Interest  to 
killing  these  forms  of  wildlife. 

aCIEHTinC    CAPASILITUB 

With  respect  to  NOAAs  scientiflc  and 
technical  expertise,  its  capabilities  are 
impressive.  Presently  it  has  17  labora- 
tories. 13  ships  over  100  feet  in  length 
and  approximately  900  personnel  en- 
gaged in  research  on  fish  and  marine 
mammals.  The  laboratory  network 
covers  the  east,  west  and  gulf  coasts,  as 
weU  as  Alaska  and  HawaU.  The  scien- 
tiflc work  carried  on  spans  an  immense 
range  of  subjects  from  shellfish  to 
mammals. 

In  addition.  NOAA  has  recently  initi- 
ated two  new  projects  of  fimdamental 
importance— MAilMAP       and       MESA 
MARMAP — marine    resources    monitor- 
ing,  assessment,   and   prediction — com- 
menced in  fiscal  year  1970  and.  to  my 
knowledge,  is  the  only  program  of  its 
kind  and  scope  in  existence  anjrwhere 
It  provides  for  the  phased  development 
of  a  comprehensive  continuing  investi- 
gation of  the  distribution  and  abtmdance 
of  all  types  of  marine  creatures,  together 
with  an  analysis  of  the  factors  ccmtrol- 
ling  such  distribution  and   abundance. 
This  program  will  assist  NOAA  to  iden- 
tify  depleted  marine   mammal   species 
and  to  determine  the  cause  for  their  de- 
cline. It  will  pinpoint  mammal  breeding 
areas  and  food  supjplies.  It  will  also  pro- 
vide an  indispensable  data  base  for  in- 
ternational negotiations  aimed  at  con- 
serving such  species. 

The  MESA  program — marine  ecosys- 
tem analysis — is  a  more  specialized  pro- 
gram, designed  specifically  to  gather 
ecological  baseline  data  on  the  marine 
organisms  in  the  ecological  chain  of 
estuarine  and  nearshore  waters  and  to 
determine  the  effects  on  such  organisms 
of  all  forms  of  manmade  and  natural 
pollution.  The  obvious  "^levance  of  such 
a  program  to  nearshore  marine  mammals 
needs  no  comment. 

MANAcniBrrr  CAPAaiuTiss 

NOAA  personnel  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  applying  management  and 
conservation  techniques  to  a  variety  of 
fish  and  marine  mammal  species,  the 
North  Pacific  fur  seal  program  being  an 
outstanding  example. 

NOAA  proposes  a  reevaluation  of  the 
seal  stocks  on  a  scientiflc  basts  to  ascer- 
tam  what  improvements  in  the  conserva- 
tion in  the  Pribilofs  can  be  made. 

Management  experience  of  the  fore- 
going kind  is  essential  to  devising  ade- 
quate and  enforceable  programs  to  pro- 


tect marine  mammal  species.  Each 
category  of  species  presents  its  own 
imique  problems  of  management.  Among 
aU  the  Federal  agencies.  NOAA.  alone, 
has  developed  this  kind  of  expertise  with 
respect  to  the  species  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion. 

INTI»N-'iTION.\L    EXPERTISE 

In  order  to  provide  for  real  protection 
to  marine  mammals  on  the  high  seas  and 
therefore  subject  to  taking  by  citizens  of 
any  nation  international  agreements 
providing  for  the  protection  of  such  spe- 
cies will  be  necessary.  Reorganization 
Plan  No  4  transferred  to  NOAA  most  of 
the  Oovernment  s  personnel  outside  the 
Department  of  State  who  have  had  ex- 
perience in  the  negotiation  of  mt«rna- 
tlonal  fishery  agreements.  Pursuant  to 
the  Pish  and  WUdlife  Act,  they  often  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  of  State  on  marine 
mammals,  and  in  many  instances  serve 
on  mtemational  commissions. 

This  international  expertise  is  par- 
ticularly significant  because  it  has  be- 
come obvious  to  the  committee  that  the 
only  way  to  protect  and  conserve  marme 
mammals  which  spend  any  portions  of 
their  lives  outside  the  territorial  waters 
of  the  United  States  is  to  do  so  by  inter- 
national arrangement,  involving  all  na- 
tions whose  citizens  have  an  impact  on 
the  particular  stock 

In  addition  to  its  general  international 
expertise.  NOAA  has  immediate  access  to 
many  international  fisheries  conserva- 
tion groups  through  i'^  on-n  representa- 
tives and  can  more  efficiently  insure  that 
policies  aimed  at  protecting  mammals 
which  are  affected  by  flshmg  will  be  ear- 
ned out.  Here  again.  Dr.  Whites  initia- 
tive concemmg  the  whales  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  necessity  for  inter- 
national cooperation  in  the  protection  of 
species  on  the  high  seas. 

tNFOHCIMENT    CXPUilENCE 

The  NatiCHial  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
has  a  long  history  of  effective  enforce- 
ment of  various  international  fisheries 
conventions  and  laws  implementing 
these  conventions. 

This  NOAA  cadre  can  well  be  used  to 
enforce  marine  mammal  regulations.  In 
addition  to  their  direct  responsibilities, 
they  can.  when  backed  by  the  scientific 
expertise  of  the  NOAA  researchers,  sig- 
nificantly augment  the  enforcement  ac- 
tivities of  other  arms  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, such  as  Customs  and  the  Coast 
Guard 

Placing  this  NOAA  force  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Interior  is  unnecessary  and  in- 
efficient, since  the  men  should  be  kept  in 
close  contact  with  the  NOAA  scientific 
experts,  and  both  groups  should  be  under 
a  single  unified  authority.  Adding  an- 
other layer  of  administrative  direction 
from  Interior  can  only  lead  to  unneces- 
sary complications 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  it 
in  its  entirety  into  the  Record.  NOAA's 
official  position  on  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
•as  follows : 

Oeneral  Counskl  or  the 

DCPARTMINT  or  COMMEHCE. 

Washington   DC  .  July  24.  1972 
Hon   Warren  Q  MAONrsoN 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Commerce.    US 
Senate.  Washtngton.  DC 
Dear  Mb   Chairman  :  This  is  In  response  to 


an  IxxConxiai  request  {or  Uie  poattlon  o(  Uie 
Admmtstratioa  on  Amenthnents  1375  and 
1W3  which  hare  been  propoaMl  to  8.  3871, 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  I97j' 
Ameadment  Mo.  19TB  iHarrto)  wouM  place 
all  reaponalbUlty  for  the  admlnlatratton  of 
the  Act  in  tb«  Sttcretary  of  the  Xntertor. 
Ajnendment  No.  laOQ  (Hart)  woold  alao  place 
raapoxuBlbUlty  for  artrntnlatjatlon  <rf  the  Act 
in  that  Department.  In  artrtltlon.  Ameodizient 
Tfo.  1303  would  vest  responalbUlty  for  issu- 
ance of  regulations  regarding  fishing  gear 
under  section  ill  of  8.  2871  Jointly  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Admlnlatni- 
tor  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmoaphertc 
Administration  (NOAA).  Under  the  biU  as 
reported,  this  function  woul*  reside  with  the 
Administrator  of  NOAA. 

The  Administration  opposes  both  of  these 
amendments  and  prefers  the  assignment  of 
responsibilities  as  set  forth  in  the  bill  as 
reported  This  position  has  been  cleared 
through  the  Office  of  Management  and  Bud- 
get. 

We  beUeve  that  to  place  the  enttie  au- 
thority for  adnunlstratlon  of  the  bill  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  would  divorce 
the  responsibility  for  mAny  of  the  '"■^"rnuli 
I  specifically  seals,  sea  lions  and  cetaceans 
other  than  walruses)  from  the  agency  pos- 
sessing the  necessary  expertise,  facilities  and 
personnel  to  administer  the  Act.  We  urge 
that  the  existing  division  of  authority  be- 
tween the  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
Interior  under  the  Pish  and  WUdlife  Act  of 
1956.  as  allocated  by  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  4  of  1970.  be  retained.  We  cannot  agree 
that  placing  the  NOAA  capabilities  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
while  retaming  the  overall  responsibility  for 
administration  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior would  be  a  viable  solution,  since  the 
enforcement  agents  should  be  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  scientific  experts  and  both 
groups  should  be  under  a  single  unified  au- 
thority. Adding  another  layer  of  administra- 
tive direction  from  Interior  could  only  lead 
to  unnecessary  complications. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
approved  the  submission  of  this  letter  to 
the  Congress. 

Sincerely, 

WU.LIAM  N.  LarsoN, 

General  Ccyunsel. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  in  the  Record  a  letter 
I  recently  received  from  John  Bums, 
an  Alaska  Depturtment  of  Fish  and  Game 
biologist  and  an  internationally  known 
authority  on  the  North  Pacific  walrus. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

College.  Alaska, 

July  6. 1972. 
Senator  Teo  Stevens, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Stevens:  Please  excuse  the 
Informality  of  a  hand-written  personal  let- 
ter Time  is  short  and  there  Is  no  type- 
writer where  I  am  at  present. 

This  letter  is  In  relation  to  amendments 
to  S.  2871.  I  would  urge  you  to  oppose  the 
aunendment  which  would  vest  all  respon- 
sibility and  authority  for  marine  mammals 
m  the  Secretary  of  Interior.  If  responsibility 
must  be  changed  from  the  state  to  the  fed- 
eral government  (which  I  am  opposed  to). 
the  Interior  Dept.  Is  a  very  poor  choice  from 
the  standpoint  of  rational  utilization  of 
species  which  can  withstand  harvesting. 
NOAA,  In  my  opinion,  has  a  much  better 
backgrcund  in  resource  management  includ- 
ing wise  utilization.  The  trend  In  Interior 
is  for  ever  increasing  protectionism,  which 
is  evident  in  their  requests  for  ever  increas- 
ing wilderness  sirens,  endangered  species 
status  (even  on  the  Pacific  walrus),  etc. 
Interior  would  be  a  much  more  pliable  tool 


in  the   hands   of    arch-protectionists,    than 

wottttl  NOAA. 

Alaaka  can  not  afford  to  go  backwards  or 
to  dMenerate.  We  are  stlU  in  our  vigorous 
vQUth  striving  for  the  most  favorable  growth 
ind  development  for  the  benefit  of  both  otu- 
^ironment  and  the  people  that  live  In  it. 
in  this  region,  which  depends  greatly  upon 
the  wise  use  and  management  of  its  various 
j,BOUrces  It  is  necessary  to  msure  that  the 
ri^t  to  continue  wise  utlllaatlon,  is  con- 
sidered. .    ^  ^     , 

aomehow.  In  the  great  struggle  for  control 
and  turladlctlon  of  resources  within  the 
federal  system,  the  litUe  guy  is  being  over- 
looked. especiaUy  if  he  is  neither  Eskimo, 
XQiUan  or  Aleut, 
smcerely, 

John  J  BtraMS. 

Mr.  GRIFFTN.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  oflered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Michigan  iMr. 
Hatt)  which  I  have  cosponaored,  would 
give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  com- 
plete jurisdiction  imder  this  legislation 
over  the  taking  of  marine  mammals. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  me,  on  the 
one  nand.  to  have  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  regulate  the  taking  of  walruses, 
sea  otters  and  polar  bears  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  have  the  Department  of 
Commerce  exercise  similar  authority  over 
whales,  dolphins  and  seals  as  S.  2871  is 
now  written.  It  would  make  as  much 
sense  to  give  NASA  control  over  ^ace 
satellites  while  at  the  same  time  having 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
operate  the  rockets  to  power  satellites. 

Although  Federal  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  4  of  1970  transferred  responsibilities 
over  certain  marine  mammals  from  Inte- 
rior to  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  this  was  inciden- 
tal to  the  main  transfer  of  authority  over 
the  development  and  conservation  of  our 
Nation's  fisheries  resources.  I  see  no 
logical  reason  why  some  marine  mam- 
mals should  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Interior  while  others  are  under  the  au- 
thority of  NOAA.  Seals,  for  example. 
which  would  be  under  Commerce  are  no 
more  ocean  oriented  than  are  walruses 
which  would  be  imder  the  jurisdiction  of 
Interior  as  S.  2871  is  written. 

Although  NOAA  has  a  sizable  research 
program  and  a  number  of  ocean  re- 
searcn  vessels,  that  agency  was  still  re- 
quired to  contract  with  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  for  research  concerning  ways 
to  eliminate  the  incidental  killing  of 
dolphins  by  the  tuna  fishing  inditttry. 

If  this  amendment  were  passed  NOAA 
could  still  provide  scientific  and  techni- 
cal assistance  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  with  respect  to  marine  mam- 
mals. However,  cooperation  between 
NOAA  and  Interior  where  Interior  has 
sole  jiuTsdlction  would  not  appear  to  lead 
to  any  greater  administrative  burdens 
than  where  each  agency  has  divided  ju- 
risdiction for  mammals  living  in  similar 
habitats.  Moreover,  with  all  authority  in 
Interior,  there  is  the  advantage  of  having 
a  uniform  conservation  program  where 
responsibility  can  be  pinned  down. 

The  proposal  to  give  Interior  complete 
jurisdiction  to  administer  the  provisions 
of  S.  2871  has  been  endorsed  by  re- 
spected conservation  organizations  such 
as  the  Sierra  Club.  Even  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
which  approved  the  division  of  jurisdic- 


tion Indicated  in  its  committee  report 
that — 

The  Committee  is  not  satisfied  that  the 
jurisdictional  split  between  agencies  is  help- 
ful or  useful:  it  ret»ln»d  the  status  quo 
largely  upon  the  hope  and  expectations  that 
a  Department  of  Natural  Resources  would  be 
shortly  forthcoming,  at  which  point  the  two 
programs  would  be  merged  Into  one. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  for  a  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resoimies  by  the 
administration  would  undoubtedly  re- 
solve the  problem  before  us.  Although  the 
possibility  of  such  a  Department  being 
created  in  the  near  future  is  not  great. 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  it  would 
largely  encompass  existing  programs 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as 
well  as  other  naturai  resource  functions 
in  agencies  such  as  NOAA.  In  the  interim, 
marine  mammal  protection  should  be 
centered  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, 

Mr.  Presidait,  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and  I  pointed 
out  in  our  additional  views  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  S.  2871— 

We  have  traditionally  entrusted  the  pro- 
tection of  wUdlUe  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  We  see  no  reason  to  break  from  that 
tradition  In  this  area. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
adopted  so  that  the  principal  Federal 
conservation  ag«icy  can  be  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  protecting  all  of  our 
animal  wildlife,  both  on  the  land  and  in 
the  watw.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  HOLIilNGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

1  ask  uiuuiimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  roUcall  vote  be  limited  to  10  min- 
utes, with  the  warning  bell  soimded  in 

2  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  wiU 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagletohi,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
( Mr.  Ellewder  i ,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas I  Mr.  FuLBRiGHT » ,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  *Mr.  Gamsrell)  ,  the  Senator 
from  North  CaroUna  i  Mr.  Johdaw  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr.  McGee)  , 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mc(3ovERN),  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pbld  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  Lf  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovERifi ,  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that  If  present  and 
voting;  the  Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr. 
Gambrell  I  would  vote  "nay". 

Mr.  GRIFFrN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator   from   Termessee    'Mr.   Baker' 


<Mr. 


amd    the    Senator    from    Illinois 
Percy  >  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr. 
MUNDT  >  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock  » ,  the  Senator  from  Arirona  t  Mr 
GOLDWATTR  >  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Yocifc)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

If  present  and  voung,  the  Senator 
from  rimois  (Mr.  Percy  •  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  annotmced— yeaa  38, 
nays  48,  as  follows : 


AUen 

AUott 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Buckley 

Burdtck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P 
Caa* 
ChUes 
Church 
Cranston 
Dole 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 


Jr 


INo.  314  Leg 

TEAS — 38 

Domuuck 

ErvlB 

PannJc 

Orlfflo 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Manafleld 

Mclntyre 

NATS — 48 

Gravel 

Gurney 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hoinngs 

Hruaka 

Inouye 

Jackson 


Uetcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 


Byrd,  Robert  C   Jordan,  Idaho 


Cannon 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Eastland 

Fong 


Baker 
Brock 

Eagleton 
EUender 
Fulbrtght 

So    Mr. 
jected. 


Long 

MagnuBon 

Ma  thus 

McClellan 

Montoya 

Packwood 

Pastore 


Muikle 

NelBon 

Proxmlre 

Biblccff 

achweiker 

apong 

Stevenaon 

Tunney 

WlUlame 


Pearson 

Randolph 

Both 

Saxbe 

Scon 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symtngtoc 

Taft 

T&lmadge 

Thurmond 

Towel 

Weicfcer 


NOT  VOTING — 14 
Gambrell  Mundt 


Gold  water 
Jordan.  N  C 
McGee 
McOovem 


Pel! 
Percy 

Young 


Hart's   amendment   was   re- 


The 


AMENDMENT     NO       1330 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1330. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerit  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered ;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  41.  beginning  with  line  19,  strike 
out  all  through  ime  24  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following 

(4)  If  vrtthln  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
publication  of  notice  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  with  reepect  to  any 
application  for  a  permit  any  interested  party 
or  parties  requeat  a  hearing  in  connection 
therewith,  the  Secretary  shaU.  within  sixty 
davs  following  such  date  of  publication,  af- 
foAi  to  such  party  or  parties  an  opportunity 
lor  such  a  hearing. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  correct  an  Inequity  in 
the  bin  as  reported,  and  I  am  pleased 
that    the    distinguished    Senator    from 
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South  Carolina  has  indicated  that  he 
will  accept  It. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  a  person 
having  a  permit  to  take  marine  mam- 
mals must  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  a  bearing  whenever  the  Secretary 
proposes  to  modily,  suspend  or  revoke 
such  permit.  In  other  words,  if  a  per- 
mittee wants  a  hearing,  he  must  be  given 
one. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  no  require- 
ment in  the  committee  bill  for  a  hearing 
which  may  be  requested  by  parties  In- 
terested In  the  original  issuance  of  a  per- 
mit to  take  marine  nrn*""^"^^''  This  dis- 
crepancy seems  to  me  to  be  inconsistent, 
and  unfair. 

Mr.  PresldMit,  my  amendment  would 
correct  the  Inequity  by  giving  persons 
Interested  In  the  oriibial  permit  the 
same  rights  as  holders  of  permits  who 
stand  to  be  affected  by  modifications 
proposed  by  the  Secretary. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  required  imder  my 
amendment  to  afford  an  opportimlty  for 
a  hearing  both  In  the  case  of  the  original 
Issuance  of  a  permit,  and  In  the  case  of 
a  proposed  modification  to  a  permit. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
correct.  We  want  to  make  certain  that 
the  hearing  process  would  be  required 
and  would  not  be  optional.  We  Join  in 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLXNOS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Some  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  some  people  In  Louisiana  that 
perhaps  the  term  "marine  msmimal" 
might  be  construed  to  include  the  nutria 
and  the  muskrat,  which  we  have  in  Loui- 
siana We  have  the  nutria  In  great 
abundance.  If  anyone  could  reduce  their 
number,  It  would  be  a  great  asset  to  us.  A 
while  back,  we  had  a  few,  and  someone 
brought  some  In  for  experimental  pur- 
poses and  they  have  multiplied,  and  they 
have  virtually  eaten  up  the  whole  south - 
em  end  of  the  State. 

In  any  event.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  It  Is  not  Intended  that  this  Include 
the  nutria  and  the  muskrat  and  that  we 
would  continue  to  struggle  with  the  prob- 
lem of  regulating  these  matters  as  we 
have  in  the  past.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  H0I.I.TN08.  That  Is  correct.  The 
understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  Is  also  the  understanding  of 
the  manager  of  the  bill  smd  the  under- 
standing of  the  committee.  The  term  Is 
defined  on  page  26,  section  4.  as  follows: 

(4)  The  t«nn  "marlQe  ma.iiun»l"  means 
any  mammal  which  (A)  Is  morphologically 
adapted  to  the  marine  environment  (Includ- 
ing sea  ottera  and  members  of  the  orders 
Slrenla,  Plnnlpedla  and  Cetacea) ,  or  (B)  pri- 
marily Inhabits  the  marine  environment 
(such  as  the  polar  bear);  and,  for  the  pur- 
poaes  of  this  Act,  Includes  any  part  of  any 
such  marine  mammal.  Including  Its  raw, 
dressed,  or  dyed  fur  or  tJtln. 

I  have  asked  about  that,  and  the  nutria 
and  the  muskrat  are  not  included  In 
"marine  mammals." 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

On  page  43,  line  17  strike  "plaintiff"  and 
Insert  the  following,  "applicant  for  a  permit" 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  simply  change  several 
words.  When  a  person  has  made  applica- 
tion for  a  permit,  the  bill,  on  page  42. 
subsection  6,  allows  a  hearing  by  the 
person  seeking  the  permit  or  someone 
opposed  to  the  permit.  Presently,  it  al- 
lows whoever  is  seeking  that  hearing  to 
hold  the  hearing  In  his  place  of  residence 
or  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  amend- 
ment would  simply  change  that  to  say 
that  the  hearing  would  be  held  at  the 
place  of  the  petitioner,  the  person  seek- 
ing the  permit,  or  at  the  District  of 
Columbia,  rather  than  at  the  place  of 
someone  opposing  the  permit,  who  Is  per- 
haps in  Alaska  and  is  opposing  some  per- 
mit In  Florida,  and  requiring  that  the 
hearing  be  held  in  Alaska. 

I  think  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee will  accept  the  amendment.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  language  chsuige. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
accept  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  &n  amendment  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Macnuson).  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  28.  line  6,  strike  out  "  fifteen -year". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  speaks  for  Itself  1 3^eld  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we 
accept  the  amendment.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  tlme^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  sumendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  Is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1380 

Mr.  STEVENS  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment   will  be   stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcoio. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  Sa  line  7  to  p«g«  63  line  0  strike 
section  109(a)  and  substltxite  a  new  subaeo- 
tlon  109(a)   ae  foUom: 

(a)  (1)  Aa  autborlaad  under  this  Act  and 
other  appUoatde  law  or  aa  mcniary  to  com- 
ply with  the  puzpoeea  and  poUdea  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  pertodle 
scientific  studies.  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  research,  censuslng,  babttat  acquisi- 
tion and  improivement,  death  rates  and 
causes,  birth  ratee,  food  supply,  pollution 
effects,  and  the  relationship  <i  each  mamm«i 
species  and  stock  to  the  ecusyatem.  conoem- 
ing  the  marine  mammals  living  nat\iral 
within  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
states. 

(2)  (A)  The  exclusive  right  and  power  of 
the  States  to  conserve,  control,  and  manage 
marine  mammals  In  or  on  lands  and  water 
within  their  jurisdictions  for  public  use  and 
benefit  in  accordance  with  applicable  State 
law,  are  subject  to  the  provisions  hereof, 
recognised,  confirmed,  and  established,  in 
the  respective  States. 

(B)  This  subsection  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  aSected  the  respoaslhllltles  and 
rights  of  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
United  States  to  conserve  and  develop,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the 
natural  resources.  Including  fish  and  wild- 
life, on  lands  owned  or  oontroUed  by  the 
United  SUtes  within  the  territorial  bound- 
aries of  any  States  or  as  deprlTlng  the  United 
States  of  the  right  to  protect  and  preserve 
its  lands  from  destruction  or  depredation  by 
wildlife  to  the  same  extent  and  In  the  same 
manner  permitted  to  any  owner  of  land  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  In  which  such  land  or 
waters  are  located.  There  are  hereby  specifi- 
cally reserved  and  excepted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Bubeectlon : 

(I)  AU  rights  and  powers  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  State*  to  control  and  regulate 
the  taking  of  fish  and  wUdllfe  under  any  In- 
ternational treaty  or  convention  to  which  the 
United  States  U  a  party  but  only  with  respect 
to  thoee  species  of  fish  or  wUdllfe  expressly 
named  In  said  treaties  or  conventions. 

(II)  AU  rights  and  powers  of  the  United 
States  in  and  on  areas  over  which  the  States 
have  ceded  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  the 
United  States. 

( ill )  All  rights  and  powers  over  any  species 
of  marine  mfMT"^''  ceded  or  granted  to  the 
United  SUtes  by  any  State. 

(D)  Notwithstanding  anything  contained 
in  any  Act  of  the  Congress  or  m  any  rule 
or  regulation  promulgated  by  any  Federal 
department  or  agency  It  Is  hereby  declared 
to  be  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  no 
provision  of  any  Act  shall  he  construed  or 
Implemented  in  any  manner  as  to  displace, 
preempt,  or  deprive  the  several  States  of  their 
primary  and  historically  recognized  author- 
ity to  control,  regulate,  and  manage  marine 
manunals  in  or  on  any  lands  or  waters  under 
State  jurisdiction.  Including  all  lands  and 
waters  owned  by  the  United  States  or  in 
which  the  United  States  Government  has  an 
Interest. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  make  findings 
based  upon  scientific  studies  that  a  partic- 
ular marine  mammal  species  within  State 
Jurisdiction  may  become  endangered  unless 
Federal  regulations  are  imposed,  in  which 
case  State  laws  and  regulations  shall  cease 
to  apply  to  that  q>ecle8  and  this  Act  and 
other  Federal  laws  and  regulations  promul- 
gated pursuant  thereto  shall  apply. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment.  In  principle,  is  Identicsd  to 


tiMt  eentatoed  In  8.  1232.  which  was  In- 
^oced  In  the  ©lot  Congress  by  8en- 
iVors  Moiss.  Bi»L«.  CAKKOK,  and  CHtracH. 
R tea biU  that  has  pa**d  the  Senate  re- 

^^lljStoted  out  in  Senate  Report  91-151 
whSh^iccompanled  S.  1232,  States  must 
have  the  right  to  regulate  and  manage  all 
ish  and  wildlife  wltWn  their  borders. 

We  recopitee  that  there  are  clrcimi- 
ittances  when  this  must  change,  and  this 
act  recognises  that.  I  point  out  that  the 
WUdemeas  Act  states: 

Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  construed 
M  affecting  the  jtirtsdlctloo  or  responsiblli- 
ttes  of  the  several  Btwtea  with  respect  to  wUd- 
llle  and  fish  In  the  National  ForesU. 

We  have  similar  language  in  other  bills 
that  have  been  passed  by  Congress. 

The  basic  concept  is  that  wltliin  the 
States  jurisdiction.  State  laws  prevail, 
and.  as  I  said  earlier,  this  means  out  to 
tbe  3-mile  limit. 

This  amendment  says  that  the  Secre- 
tary—that means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
depending  on  the  Jurisdiction  involved— 
shall  make  a  study  of  all  the  species  of 
ocean  mammals  within  the  respective 
State  jurisdictions.  On  the  basis  of  these 
studies,  if  he  makes  a  finding  that  a  par- 
ticular marine  mammal  species  witiiin  a 
State  jurisdiction  will  becrane  endan- 
gered unless  Federal  regulations  are  Im- 
paed,  then  the  State  law  as  applicable 
to  that  marine  mammal  would  cease  to 
apply,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction. 

This  is  a  matter  of  conforming  what 
exists  today,  in  my  understanding  of  the 
State  laws  which  apply  within  State 
jurisdiction  on  the  land  and  within  the 
3-mile  limit. 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  the  fact 
that  some  martoe  mammals  are  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  endangered  species  and 
may  become  depleted,  which  may  need 
special  Federal  attention,  and  we  accept 
that  fact.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  could 
happen  to  all  the  species  In  any  particu- 
lar State.  I  think  we  all  should  accept 
the  fact  that  the  overriding  national  in- 
terest may  govern  at  times  with  regard 
to  all  wildlife  species;  but  untU  that 
happens,  until  the  Secretary  makes  that 
finding,  we  think  that  within  the  3 -mile 
limit  we  should  have  the  rights  we  have 
now. 

I  pointed  out  earlier  that  at  the  time 
Alaska  received  statehood,  there  was  a 
provision  in  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act 
that  Alaskans  could  not  have  jurisdiction 
over  their  fish  and  wildlife  imtil  the 
Secretary  had  made  such  a  study.  He 
made  the  study  In  1959,  and  the  Secre- 
tarj-  did  certify  that  the  State  of  Alaska 
had  established  a  management  system. 
The  State  of  Alaska  did  establish  a  defi- 
nite management  system  which  received 
approval  of  the  Federal  Government  as 
to  its  ability  to  manage  the  total  fish  and 
wildlife  within  its  jurisdiction. 

-Ml  this  amendment  would  do  would 
be  to  confirm  that  circumstance,  that  we 
have  the  right  to  manage  the  ocean 
mammals  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  fish 
and  wildlife  within  our  jurisdiction  until 

there  is  a  finding  that  some  species  may 
become  endangered — not  that  It  has  to 

be  endangered  at  the  time.  "Rie  Endan- 


gered toecies  Act  would  cover  that  right 
now.  Wt  tat  recognteing  that  there  is  a 
ijrior  category  of  these  species  that  may 
become  an  endangered  species.  Under 
this  amendment  the  Secretory  could  as- 
s-rt  Federal  jurtedlctton  over  these  mam- 
mals or  any  number  of  species.  I  am 
hopeful  that  thla  concept  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  concept  which  Is  basic,  ab- 
solutely basic  to  public  land  States  and 
those  coastal  States  tiiat  have  the  3- 
mfle  limit,  and  will  be  tocluded  in  the 
bill,  and  that  those  Members  of  this  body 
who  represent  States  form  coastal  areas 
win  accept  the  fapt  that  there  may  come 
a  time  -when  the  overriding  nattonal  in- 
terest of  the  Oovemment  over  State  laws 
would  yldd,   in  the  event  the  species 
needed  protection  envlsi<Hied  In  the  bill. 
I  close  my  comments  on  my  amend- 
ment by  stating  that  I  have  worted  with 
a  great  many  people  In  my  life,  but  I 
really  do  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollihos)  becatjse 
he  has  turned  this  bill  around  so  that.  It 
is  a  livable  bfll,  and  so  that  it  Is  a  biU  ^e 
Native  people  of  Alaska  can  survive  with. 
He  authorised  us  to  hold  hearings  io 
Alaska  and  we  held  many.  We  consulted 
with  the  Alaskan  Natives  in  terms  of  the 
amendments  in  the  blU.  I  think  he  Is 
really  to  be  congratulated  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  for  the  work  that  he  and 
John  Hussey  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee staff  have  done.  It  is  a  bill  that  Is  a 
livable  bill.  It  wUl  be  a  livable  bill,  par- 
ticularly If  this  amendment  Is  adopted. 
I  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  there- 
in  the  Senator  frtMn  Alaska  has  over- 
spoken.  I  beheve  that  I  have  ovenpoken 
a  Uttie  in  saying  that  we  woidd  be  able 
to  accept  the  amendment.  It  Is  a  thtee- 
page  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  worked  Intimately  with  me.  The 
kudos  really  are  his,  because  coming 
from  a  State  which  is  50  perceit  in- 
volved In  all  this  marine  mammal  prob- 
lem, conserration,  and  otherwise,  he  has 
been  of  invaluable  guidance  to  us.  We 
have  differed,  however,  with  respect  to 
the  actual  authority  and  JurisdictiMi. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  UJ3.  Gov- 
ernment had  jurisdiction  over  the  fish- 
eries and  over  these  particular  marine 
mammals.  Neither  of  us,  in  the  couple  of 
conferences  with  attorneys  from  the  De- 
partment &t  Commerce,  want  to  pass  a 
Mil  and  then  have  someone  question  the 
legality  of  the  bill,  and  find  by  some  de- 
ciBi<m,  that  the  bill  is  unconstitutional 
and  that  tiie  State  would  be  preempted 
unconstitutionaUy.  As  a  result.  I  have 
received  one  opinion  talking  about  this 
sectkm  109  of  the  bill.  8.  2871. 

Section  109  of  the  marine  mammal 
bill  'S.  2871)  preempts  State  authority 
over  marine  mammals  within  the  terri- 
torial sea.  A  question  has  been  raised 
whether  the  Congress  may  constitution- 
ally legislate  In  this  area  and,  if  it  has 
the  constitutional  power  to  do  so. 
whether  It  has  voluntarily  given  up  that 
power.  The  leading  case  on  the  congres- 
sional authority  to  regulate  an  activity 
is  Wickard  v.  Filbam,  1942,  317  US.  ill. 
That  case  held  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  legislate  where  the  activity 
regulated  has  a  substantial  effect  on 
interstate  commerce. 


The  U£.  Court  of  Ai»waU  tor  t)» 
FUih  Circuit  in  Zabel  v.  Tdt>i>.  4S0  FJd 
199  (1970)  held: 

Tb«  destruction  of  flah  and  wUdUfa  In  our 
aatuarlne  waters  does  have  a  suhatantial,  and 
In  Kcoe  areas  a  deraatattng,  effect  on  Inter- 
stats  oetBZDAfe*  <1  SR  1449,  1461). 

This  characterization  would  aw«^  to 
be  eQually  Ixue  of  marine  mammals  in 
the  territorial  sea  and,  In  fact,  8.  2871 
provides  a  specific  finding  that  marlzve 
mammals  either  aiove  in  intersUte  com- 
merce or  affect  interstate  commerce — 
see  section  2(5).  Thus,  It  aettas  clear 
that  there  Is  no  coosUtutional  bar  to 
regulation  of  marine  mammals  within 
coastal  waters. 

The  effect  of  the  Submerged  Lands  Act 
as  a  divestiture  of  tbe  power  to  regiilatc 
was  also  examined  in  the  case  of  Zabel 
against  Tabb.  The  Submerged  Lands  Act 
confirmed  in  the  StSttt  the  right  and 
power  to  manage,  administer,  lease,  de- 
velop, and  use  the  lands  and  natural  re- 
sources within  the  3-mile  territorial  sea 
in  accordance  with  applicable  State  law. 
However,  section  6(a)  of  the  act  reserved 
to  the  United  States— 

AU  Its  navigational  servitude  and  rights  in 
and  powars  of  regulation  and  control  of  said 
lands  and  navigable  waters  for  the  consti- 
tutional pmpoaes  of  commeroe. 

The  startvtv  ipeclA«aUy  provtdes  that  thew 
l^daral  rlghta  ar»  panmouat  to  the  pto- 
prlBtary  rlgbfia  of  owneiabtp.  or  tb*  rlghta 
o<  mana«aia»nw  admlaliitnitlon.  Mastng.  uae. 
and  dAvalepaaent  iwtantlon  by  tbe  Btataa. 

The  court  of  appeals  held,  after  con- 
sidering this  statute  in  some  detail,  that 
Congress  intended  artd  did  retain  all  Hs 
constitutional  powers  over  commerce  in 
the  territorial  sea  and  did  not  relinquish 
certain  portions  of  that  power  by  spe- 
cifically reserving  others. 

In  tbe  Zabel  case  the  court  was  con- 
cerned with  a  Corps  of  Engineers'  regula- 
tion and  found  that  sufficient  aathortty 
existed  for  that  regulation.  In  the  pres- 
ent situation  we  are  concerned  wHh  leg- 
islation, and  we  would  therefore  be 
inclined  to  the  view  that  the  Congress 
may  exercise  the  retained  right  to  enact 
the  conservation  measures  proposed 
under  the  authority  of  ttre  Zabel  case. 
We  should  also  point  oat  that  the 
States  aK>ear  to  have  Jtirisdlctlon  in  this 
area  In  the  absence  of  conflicting  legis- 
lation under  the  commerce  dause.  The 
case  of  Corsa  v.  Taioes — 149  P.  Supp. 
771  D.C.  Md.  1957,  affd.  355  U.S.  37— is 
Interesting.  Note  that  this  case,  decided 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act.  cited  that  act  In  support  of 
its  conclusion  that  there  was  no  con- 
flicting congressional  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  In  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  he  and  I  both  have 
been  trying  to  get  final  passage  on  this 
bill  because  we  have  been  working  on  It 
for  several  months  now,  constantly.  In 
hearings  in  Alaska  and  around  the  coun- 
try. We  cannot  keep  up  with  the  mail. 
Mr.  President.  I  cannot  go  akmg  with 
this  fundamental  change  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  outlined  in  2a,  and  sec- 
tion c,  on  the  second  page,  which  reads: 

( Ci  No  department  or  agency  of  tbe  UnU«d 
States  shall  promulgate  or  enforce  any  rule 
or  regulation  with  respect  to  the  taking  of 
marine  mammals  within  the  several  States 
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unl«M  iuch  rule  or  r«gul»'l<»  1"  ^  <*™" 
plteno*  irlth,  «nd  undar  »uthortty  of.  the 
IMM  »n«  r«fuUtlona  of  ttf  BUU  wb«i«lii 
such  rul*  or  r«gul*tton  \»  ftppUoable. 

Wli»t  we  have  done.  U  we  accept  his 
change,  Is  to  change  the  whole  concept, 
and  the  Federal  Oovernment  woijld  be 
playing  catchup  football  with  the  sev- 
eral StstCB.  We  would  not  have  a  na- 
tional policy.  We  wotild  not  have  a 
marine  mammal  protection  bill,  as  this 
has  been  represented  to  be,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  the  Senate  and  to  the  pubUc. 

Accordingly,  in  {aimess,  what  we 
should  do  is  to  go  ahead  over  and 
let  us  debate  It  10  minutes  to  a  side,  and 
let  ns  do  this  tomorrow  said  then  get  a 
roUcall  vote  on  It  and  have  final  passage. 
I  should  like  to  facilitate  things  and 
accept  it  tonight,  but  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  so. 


UNAKMODS-CONaEan' 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
view  of  the  situation  which  has  devel- 
oped, I  should  like  to  propound  a  unani- 
mous-consent request: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  pending  business  is  laid  before  the 
Senate  on  the  second  track  tomorrow, 
after  we  finish  with  the  temporary  con- 
sideraUoc  of  the  military  procurement 
bill,  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  20  min- 
ute* on  the  pending  amenctaent,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hoixikos)  and  the 
S«iator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stivxns)  ,  and 
that  immediately  upon  completion  of 
that  time,  there  be  a  vote  and  that  we 
then  proceed  to  third  reading  and  a  final 
vote. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
Dir-lfih  to  waive  rule  XII. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  like  to  speak  for 
10  minutes  against  the  bill,  particularly 
if  this  amfnAnent  is  in  it. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  change  the  time 
then,  to  30  minutes,  with  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided,  with  15  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stivihs).  5 
ratoutes  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNos).  and  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  But  I  was  speaking  of  the 
bill  Itself.  In  addition.  I  should  like  to 
speak  against  the  amendment  but  I 
would  also  like  to  be  heard  against  the 
bill  prior  to  final  passage 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
want  to  speak  10  minutes  on  the  amend- 
ment alao?  .  ,„ 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  should  like  to  speak  10 
minutes  against  the  bill  and  10  minutes 
against  the  simendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Chair 
entertain  that  request? 

Mr.  SPONQ.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  and  I  shall  not  object, 
but  may  I  sak  the  leadership.  If  there 
Is  an  agreement  on  this  imanimous  con- 
sent request,  what  the  leadership  con- 
templates Insofar  as  the  Maritime  bill  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   Immediately   fol- 
lowing? 


Mr.  SPONQ.  Immediately  following. 
May  I  ask  if  a  later  session  contemplates 
that  we  would  try  to  finish  that  bill 
tomorrow?     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  we  can.  we  cer- 
tainly wUl.  but  I  am  not  certain  we  can. 
although  we  will  make  every  effort  to 
do  so.  We  did  not  think  that  we  could 
fini«h  this  bill  as  quickly  as  we  seem 
to  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA).  Will  the  Senator  from 
Montana  state  his  unaoiimous  consent 
request  again? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  35  minutes  on  the  pending 
amendment,  and  that  the  time  be  allo- 
cated as  follows:  15  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stivbis)  ;  10  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
the  manager  of  the  bill;  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harkis)  ; 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  a  vote  will  be 
taken — the  type  of  vote  to  be  determined 
by  the  Senate  at  that  time.  Then,  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  vote,  the  Senate  im- 
mediately go  to  third  reading,  and  that 
after  third  reading  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  HAaMS) 
may  have  10  minutes  before  the  final  vote 
is  taken  on  the  bill. 

Also,  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings)  have  10  min- 
utes on  the  bill.  That  means  20  minutes 
after  third  reading,  to  be  divided  between 
the  two  Senators  before  the  final  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOTA).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the  final 
vote  is  completed  on  the  pending  bill, 
the  Senate  then  proceed 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would  the 
Senator  entertain  a  request  from  the 
Chair  that  he  ask  for  the  waiving  of  rule 

xn? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thought  I  already 
did  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
vote  on  the  pending  bill  tomorrow,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  804,  UR.  13324,  an  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973  for  certain  maritime  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
that  It  be  laid  before  the  Senate  as  sec- 
ond track  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time?  The  amendment  is 
still  pending. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
subject  to  unanimous-consent  request, 
but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  so  that  it  will  be 
available  and  distributed  to  Senators  for 

tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  have  made  it  plain  that  the  imani- 
mous-consent  request  does  not  start  until 
tomorrow,  so  that  if  Senators  wish  to 


speak  further  tonight  on  the  pf»v'<«r^f  tiU 
(X  the  pending  amendment,  tbsy  art  en- 
Utled  to  do  so. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen. 
ate  is  still  on  controlled  time. 

Mr.  HOLUNOa.  Mr.  Prealdent,  we 
have  a  tmanlmowB  oooacnt  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Mlasouxl  from  the  Sen. 
ator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Oiavbl)  . 

Mr.  QRAVEU  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlnunu  consent  that  a  statement  by 
the  distinguished  8ena4nr  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eaouron)  be  printed  in  the  Rccoo 
at  an  approfNriate  time  on  the  bUI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICZR.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

STATnCXNT  BT   SnVATOI  Eaglron 

M«n  and  wooMn  In  putdlc  life  are  ofUn 
faced  with  difficult  oboloM  between  comptt- 
Ing — and  often  conflicting — public  policy  ob- 
jectives. Amendment  1378  which  may  be  of- 
fered to  B.  3871  preMntB  such  a  difficult 
choice.  I  wUl  not  be  preeent  to  vote,  but  I 
would  like  to  state  my  poeltlon  for  the  recort 
on  that  amendmont. 

The  need  for  InoreaMd  protection  of  ma- 
rine mammals,  seal*,  ottexa.  waavaea,  whalat, 
polar  bears,  porpoliea.  and  others— Is  dear, 
and  S.  3871  accomplishes  tb»t  end.  At  the 
same  time,  we  most  recognise  that  the  peo- 
ple most  affected  by  this  bill  are  the  Bskl- 
moe,  Indians,  and  Aleuts  living  In  the  vast 
coastal  regions  of  Alaska.  I  believe  that  the 
Intereota  of  these  dtlasns  are  preserved  by 
this  legislation,  and  I  would  be  reluctant  to 
amend  It  In  w»yB  which  would  unfairly  en- 
croach on  their  lives,  culture,  and  livelihood. 
Amendment  1378  to  B.  3871  would  possibly 
abrogate  the  fur  seal  treaty  and.  In  effect, 
deprive  Native  Alaskans  of  their  UvMlhood 
and  Impinge  seriously  on  their  cultural  and 
artistic  traditions.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  determine,  this  amendment  to  the  mora- 
torium provisions  of  the  bill  offer  Alaskan 
Natives  nothing  In  return.  The  PrlbUof  Is- 
lands are  not — and  Indeed  likely  never  will 
become — centers  of  tourism,  and  recreation 
which  would  provide  alternative  economic 
opportunities  to  the  Islanders. 

Relegating  these  proud  people  to  the 
status  of  tmwunng  welfare  recipients  Is  nc* 
the  answer,  either. 

For  these  reasons,  I  would  expose  amend- 
ment 1378  to  the  moratorium  provision  <rf 
the  bill  because  It  would  Jeopardize  the  na- 
tive CTiltiire  and  livelihood  of  the  PrlbUof 
Islanders  and  other  Native  Alaskans.  I  had 
hoped  that  some  provision  could  have  been 
made  to  protect  both  the  Interests  of  Na- 
tive Alaskans  and  martne  mamTnalw  species. 
But,  If  no  anoh  accommodation  can  be 
reached,  there  Is  time  enough  to  try  the 
moratorium  provision  In  S.  3871  and  to 
amend  It  In  the  future  If  It  proves  unsatis- 
factory In  practice.  If  amendments  are  re- 
quli«d  In  the  future,  provision  must  be  made 
In  those  amendments  to  protect  the  native 
culture,  livelihood,  and  self-respect  of  tbs 
PrlbUof  Islanders  and  other  Native  Alaskans. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  imanimous-consent  agreement  I 
yield  back  the  time  I  have  tonight. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I' yield 
back  the  time  that  I  have  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 


jn  adjournment  until  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
vlU  call  the  roll. 

na»  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Preeldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  reednded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  staff  may 
come  on  the  floor  to  move  this  exhibit 
which  was  so  generously  loaned  to  us  by 
the  University  of  Alaska  concerning 
marine  mammals.         

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  ON  VOTES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that  the 
permanent  Rbcord  of  Monday,  July  24. 
show  that  if  present  and  voting  on  final 
passage  of  S.  3390,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell)  would  have 
voted  "nay."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  permanent  Record  of  Mdnday, 
July  24,  show  that  If  present  and  voting 
on  the  motion  to  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider  S.  3390.  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell)  would  have 
voted  "yea."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


fiscal  year  1973  for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  time  on  the  bill  be  limited  to  3  hours, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  and  the  dlstlngtdshed  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  : 
that  the  time  on  section  3  of  the  third 
committee  amendment  be  limited  to  2 
hours,  the  time  to  be  divided  between 
and  controlled  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton)  ;  that  time  on  any 
other  amendment  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
the  time  to  be  divided  between  the  mover 
of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
except  in  any  instance  in  which  the 
manager  of  the  bill  would  favor  such, 
in  which  case  the  time  In  opposition 
thereto  be  under  the  control  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  or  his  des- 
ignee; that  time  on  any  debatable  mo- 
tion or  appeal  in  relation  thereto  be 
limited  to  one-half  hour,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill;  provided 
further  that  Senators  in  control  of  time 
on  the  bUl  may  yield  therefrom  to  any 
Senator  on  any  amendment,  debatable 

motion  or  appeal.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presideni. 
I  want  to  be  verj'  sure  I  have  stated  the 
request  as  correctiy  as  I  possibly  can. 
Am  I  correct  in  inquiring  of  the  Chair 
as  to  whether  or  not  imder  the  request 
agreed  to,  time  on  section  3  of  commit- 
tee amendment  No.  3  would  be  limited  to 

3  hours  equally  divideci? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  it  com- 
mittee amendment  No.  3  or  2? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  understood  it 
was  committee  amendment  No.  3. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  error.  It  is  sec- 
tion 3  of  committee  amendment  No.  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cor- 
rection in  the  request  will  be  made  ac- 
cordingly. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


ORDER  FOR  LIMITATION  OP  TIME 
ON  THE  MARITIME  BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  direction  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader — and  after  having 
cleared  the  proposed  request  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hsmap- 
shlre  (Mr.  Cotton),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long), 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Musioe),  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant Republican  leader,  and  other  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — I  pro- 
pose a  unanimous-consent  request  as 
follows: 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  with  respect  to  HJl.  13324,  an 
»ct  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
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PROGRAM 
ROBERT   C.    BYRD. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock 
a.m.  After  the  two  leaders  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transactian  of 
routine  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  with  statfflnents  limited  there- 
in to  3  minutes,  at  the  conehislon  of 
which  the  Chair  will  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  bushiess,  B.R.  15495. 
The  pending  question  at  that  time  will 
be  on  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Saxbi,  amendment  No.  1330,  which 
deals  with  the  carrier.  There  is  a  time 
limitation  of  5  hours  (m  the  amendment 
and  a  yea-and-nay  vote  will  occur  on 
the  amendment 


It  Is  my  understanding  in  talking  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbi)  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
MlMlaslppl  (Mr.  STxmns) ,  that  It  Is  not 
anticipated  that  the  full  5  hours  wUl  be 
utilized.  In  any  event,  the  maximum 
would  be  5  hours,  with  the  understanding 
of  course,  that  additional  time  is  allotted 
on  any  amencbnent  to  the  amendment. 

TTpon  diq?06ltksi  of  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Saxbb,  it  is  the  intention  o±  the  lead- 
ership to  lay  aside  temporarily,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, the  military  procurement  author- 
ization bill,  and  resume  the  conaidera- 
tion  of  the  marine  mammalB  bill. 

Under  the  agreement,  there  Is  a  time 
limitation  of  35  minutes  on  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Stkvsns  of  Alaska.  Upon  the 
disposition  of  that  amendmoit,  which 
will  require  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  there  Is 
a  20-nilnute  limitation  on  debate  before 
final  passage,  and  undoubtedly  there  will 
be  a  yea-aiui-nay  vote  on  final  passage. 
Mr.  President,  upon  the  disposition  of 
the  Marine  Matnmai«  bill  the  Senate  will 
proceed    to    the    consideration    of    the 
second  track  item,  the  maritime  author- 
ization bill.  HJl.   13324,  imder  a  time 
limitation.  Yea  and  nay  votes  can  be 
expected  on  amendments  thereto  and  on 
final  passage  of  the  bill.  It  is  hoped  that 
the    Senate    will  dispose    of    that    bill 
tomorrow  at  an  hour  that  is  not  un- 
reasonably late.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  a  vote 
expected  on  the  committee  amendment 
as  amended  on  8.  2871  ? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  A  yea-and- 
nay  vote  is  anticipated  on  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Stxvxns. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  On  the 
committee  amendment  as  amended  on  S. 
2871? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  would  doubt 
it.  Ordinarily  a  rollcall  vote  is  not  re- 
quested on  adoption  of  the  committee 
amendmmt  as  amended,  but  on  final 
passage,  after  third  reading,  there  would 
be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
would,  therefore,  be  no  time  for  debate 
thereon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  my 
understanding.  In  listening  to  the  request 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  that 
upon  disposition  of  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  STzyxMs  the  Senate  then  would  pro- 
ceed to  third  reading  of  the  bill,  which 
would  first  encompass  adoption  of  the 
committee  substitute,  and  after  third 
reading  there  would  be  20  minutes  for 
debate  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  AM. 

Mr.  ROBSBT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President. 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  ajn. 
tomorrow. 

The  motloD  was  agreed  to;  and  at  8:36 
pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Wednesday.  July  26.  1072,  at 
lOajn. 
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July  25,  1972 


WITH  A  LITTLE  HELP  FROM 
OUR  FRIENDS 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 


or    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  24.  1972 

Mr  BRASCO.  Mr  Speaker,  recently, 
the  Nation  once  again  received  a  further 
shove  in  the  direction  of  enlightenment 
regarding  the  sources  of  hard  drugs  en- 
tering this  country  and  destroying  Amer- 

icftn  socl6ty 

I  have  long  held  that  that  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  its  agents  abroad  are  largely 
conversant  with  who  Is  pouring  hard 
drugs  Into  this  country,  how  they  are 
doing  it  and  along  what  routes  the  poi- 
son moves.  „ 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee.  Alfred  W.  Mc- 
Coy author  of  a  book  entiUed  •The 
Politics  of  Heroin  In  Southeast  Asia." 
detailed  how  our  own  allies  are  dealing 
In  this  poison  at  our  expense. 

He  claimed  and  showed  documenta- 
tion to  back  up  that  claim,  that  we  know 
all  about  highly  placed  South  Vietnamese 
political  and  military  figures  are  traf- 
ficking in  heroin.  Also,  he  states,  the 
American  command  and  embassy  are 
aware  of  this  state  of  affairs,  and  have 
been  for  months. 

He  offered  a  confidential  memo  from 
high  U.S.  military  sources  in  Vietnam 
plus  reports  from  the  Army's  Criminal 
Intelligence  Division.  Both  raise  fresh 
challenges  to  previous  U.S.  Government 
denials  about  drug  dealing  by  Thieu 
regime  ofBcials 

General  Ngo  Dzu  is  singled  out  as  one 
of  the  chief  culprits,  and  this  Is  the 
second  time  he  has  been  accused  pub- 
licly. No  investigation  has  been  made,  or 
if  it  has,  the  Congress  has  not  been  made 
aware  of  it. 

This  same  General  Dzu  has  been  re- 
lieved of  command  of  the  military  regime 
around  Kontum  because  of  Communist 
advances  there.  Undoubtedly,  one  day,  he 
shall  be  found  among  those  reclining  on 
the  Riviera,  living  luxuriously  off  of 
American  taxpayers'  money.  We  have 
succeeded  in  creating  an  entire  class  of 
parasites  like  this  man.  who  take  their 
cue  from  the  example  set  by  Bao  Dal. 
former  Vietnamese  ruler  who  has  been 
living  in  tiAs  manner  on  the  Cote  d'Azur 
for  more  than  a  decade. 

The  testimony  given  by  Mr.  McCoy, 
complete  with  copies  of  signed  memos 
from  our  military  command's  assistant 
chief  of  staff  for  civil  operations  and 
rural  development,  is  utterly  damning. 
Yet.  as  usual,  such  revelattons  only  bring 
forth  frantic,  blanket  denials  by  our 
higher-upe. 

Ordinarily,  1  would  turn  In  disgust 
from  this  degraded  sight  as  I  would  from 
so  many  other  revelations  emerging  from 
this  discredited  adventure.  In  this  case, 
however.  I  cannot,  because  it  only  fur- 
ther fleshes  out  an  emerging  picture  that 
shows  direct  links  between  such  opera- 


tions  and   our   domestic   difficulties   at 

home.  ,     ^  .c     J      <. 

What  emerges  is  a  plainly  detoed  pat- 
tern Presently,  there  are  at  least  half  a 
million  heroin  addicts  in  the  United 
States,  and  their  numbers  grow  dally 
with  a  frightening  rapidity.  Every  day. 
these  people  have  relatively  easy  access 
to  large  quantities  of  heroin,  all  of  it 
brought  into  this  country-  from  abroad. 
None  or  little  of  this  poison  arrives  from 
Communist  nations.  In  fact,  just  the  op- 
posit*  is  true. 

Two  flows  of  heroin  have  been  identi- 
fied. There  Is  Turkish  opium  flowing  to 
Marseilles  in  southern  France,  where  it 
is  turned  into  heroin  and  sent  to  the 
United  States.  And  there  is  Southeast 
Asian  opium,  coming  through  Thailand 
and  South  Vietnam  to  either  thLs  Nation 
via  the  Pacific  coast  or  to  America 
through  the  addiction  of  our  Asian  serv- 
ice persormel. 

In  each  case,  governments  supposedly 
closely  allied  with  us  are  intimately  and 
profitably  involved  in  this  trafflc,  either 
participating  in  it  directly  or  looking 
the  other  way  as  it  is  conducted  in  front 
of  their  eyes. 

What  is  most  outrageous  is  that  still 
another  part  of  the  pattern  clearly 
emerges  in  the  form  of  official  American 
knowledge  of  these  situations.  We  know 
what  the  French  are  doing.  We  know 
what  the  Thais  and  the  Thieu  regime 
are  doing — to  Americans  and  to  America. 
Yet  we  do  nothing  about  it.  In  fact,  we 
seem  to  be  in  the  business  of  protecting 
those  involved.  When  any  criticism  is 
raised  of  this  atrocious  and  debased  state 
of  affairs,  U.S.  authorities  on  the  high- 
est level  are  the  first  to  leap  to  the  de- 
fense of  our  friendly  Uttle  heroin  traf- 
flckcrs. 

Newspaper  articles  have  been  written 
here  and  abroad  exposing  the  "French 
Connection."  John  Cusack  was  removed 
from  his  job  in  France  because  he  was 
too  honest  and  too  determined  to  do  his 
job.  Now  we  see  a  young  American  who 
has  spent  months  verifying  what  were 
thought  to  have  been  accusations,  for 
all  these  fingers  have  been  pointed  at 
the  same  people  before. 

The  truth  is  there  for  us  to  see.  What 
absolutely  astonishes  me  is  that  the 
U  S  Government  has  become  a  party  to 
aiding  and  abetting  the  international 
heroin  trafflc.  It  is  the  only  conclusion 
that  can  be  drawn. 

American  G.I.'s  have  been  known  by 
various  names  throughout  the  history  of 
our  wars.  In  this  abysmal  venture  they 
have  become  known  as  "grunts."  As  far 
as  the  latest  revelation  of  the  Thieu  big- 
wigs being  Involved  in  peddling  heroin 
to  the  average  American  soldier.  I  can 
only  say  that:  "The  grunts  knew  it  all 

the  time  " 

The  U.S.  Congress  should  not  vote  a 
single  penny  in  foreign  aid  to  Asian  na- 
tions which  refuse  to  crack  down  on  the 
illegal  drug  trade.  Last  year  there  were 
narcotics  control  amendments  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Similar  amend- 
ments are  awaiting  this  year's  measure. 


As  for  France.  I  shall  reserve  a  special 
response  for  that  dear  foreign  friend  \a 
another  presentatlMi. 


July  25,  1972 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  FLOOD  CONTROL 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or    NKW    JKKSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8ENTATIVE8 
Monday,  July  24,  1972 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  shall  soon  be  votmg  on  an 
administration    request    for    emergency 
flood  relief  f  imds  to  aid  those  towns  and 
cities  recently  devastated  by  Hurricane 
Agnes.  I  think  it  vitally  important  that 
those  of  us  in  positions  of  public  respon- 
sibility bring  home  to  our  constituendes 
the  need  to  effect  policies  that  will  to  the 
extent  possible  prevent  a  repetition  of 
that  disaster.  Although  my  cor\stituency 
was  mercifully  spared  the  flood  waters 
launched  by  Hurricane  Agnes,  ouly  a 
freak  of  nature  spared  the  Delaware  Val- 
ley from  frightful  destruction.  Congress 
has   authorized  a  comprehensive  flood 
control  program  for  the  Delaware  River 
Valley,  and  although  it  has  languished  of 
late,  I  am  hopefiil  that  the  administra- 
tion will  do  aU  in  its  power  to  support 
construcUon  of  the  principal  facility  con- 
templated  in   that   flood   control  pro- 
gram—the Tocks  Island  Dam.  A  similar 
view  has  been  expressed  by  Mr.  James 
Kemey.  Jr..  editor  and  pubUsher  of  the 
ETvening  Times,  a  distinguished  newspa- 
per in  my  home  city  of  Trenton.  Mr.  Ker- 
ney  and  I  share  similar  backgrounds  in 
that  we  were  both  bom  and  nurtured  on 
the  banks  of  the  Delaware  River.  Those 
who  have  been  prone  to  criticize  the 
Tocks  Island  Dam  project  would  do  well 
to  hearken  to  the  article  which  Mr.  Ker- 
ney  wrote  for  the  July  21  edition  of  the 
Evening  Times.  I  am  pleased  to  present 
it  herewith : 

NixD  FOB  Tocks  Isi-Airo  Dam  Is  G»owino 

(By  James  Kerney,  Jr.) 
The  work  on  Tocks  Island  dam  on  the 
upper  Delaware  River  Is  stxjpped.  Perh»p« 
the  main  reason  for  the  delay  Is  the  fact 
that  the  four  governors  who  are  memben 
of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 
are  not  pushing  for  It.  The  reason  given  l» 
the  problems  the  dam  would  raise  with  tM 
quality  at  water  In  the  lake  that  would  M 

The  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  M« 
a  staff  of  the  finest  water  experts  in  th* 
United  States.  They  can  aneww  the  en^^r*" 
mental  problems.  The  answers  may  «» 
money,  but  they  are  available.  In  the  mean- 
whUe.  the  need  fcx  the  Tocks  Island  dam 
grows  greater,  not  less. 

The  primary  purposes  of  the  Tocks  Island 
dam  were  and  are  to  create  flood  control  tM 
water  supply.  If  Hurricane  Agnee  had  hit  tB« 
upper  Delaware  instwui  of  further  west  m 
PennsylvanU,  the  damage  to  our  valley  m 
Uvea  and  property  wotdd  have  been  enof- 
mous.  A  Tocks  Island  dam  would  have  sareo 
both  Uvea  and  property. 

There  are  10.000.000  p«>ple  directly  4e- 
pendent  on  the  Delaware  River  for  tw« 
drinking   water,   and   there   are   bUlloas  « 


*,it»rs  of  business  and  industry  dependent 
r%  water  of  the  Delaware  to  stay  in 
hMiness  Not  Just  Trenton  and  Camden  and 
PMadelphla  are  dependent  on  the  Dela- 
1^  T^e  future  demand  for  water  in  Nerw 
tarseV  requires  the  prudent  development  of 
^Delaware's  water.  New  Tor*  City  now 
draws  800,000.000  gallons  of  water  a  day  from 
Se  upper  Delaware  by  order  of  the  Supreme 
Court  There  wlU  be  a  demand  for  more  In 

'^'rije  use  of  the  Tocks  Uland  site  for  a  public 
rtcreaUon  area  1»  an  added  advantage,  but 
not  part  of  the  baalc  need  for  the  dam.  It  U 
tlX  very  weU  for  the  Sierra  Club  and  the  New 
York  Times  to  demand  that  Tocks  Island  be 
condemned  as  a  dam  and  kept  as  a  simple 
recreation  area.  What  comes  first,  the 
Msthetlc  desire  of  a  thousand  hikers  In  the 
Sierra  Club  or  the  drinking  water  needs  of 
10  million  people  in  the  Delaware  VaUey?  As 
for  the  New  York  Times,  they  have  their 
dims  in  the  upper  Delaware.  They  fiush  their 
toUets  with  Delaware  River  wat«r.  But  they 
want  the  people  of  the  Delaware  VaUey  to 
forego  protecting  our  future  water  supply  so 
that  the  river  can  be  left  In  Its  natural  con- 
dition for  their  enjoyment. 

I  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
tni  learned  to  swim  and  canoe  In  it.  I  alao 
learned  to  fear  Its  floods,  and  to  respect  it. 
The  Delaware  of  my  boyhood  is  no  longer. 
There  are  five  million  more  people  In  the 
Ddaware  VaUey  since  I  was  bom  who  need 
the  river's  water.  The  river  can  be  returned 
to  Its  old  natural  condition  only  by  getting 
those  five  million  people  to  move  out. 

In  the  meanwhile,  modem  planning  and 
skUlful  engineering  can  keep  the  Delaware 
dean  and  safe,  while  developing  the  water  tat 
&11  of  us.  Gkxxi  planning,  of  which  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission  staff  Is  f\Uly 
capable,  can  make  a  delightful  recreation 
uea  for  millions,  while  accomplishing  the 
prime  purposes  of  flood  control  and  water 
supply. 

Governor  Cahlll  has  said  that  he  wanted 
to  rethink  the  whole  problem  of  Tocks  Island 
and  the  Delaware  River  development.  I  hope 
he  will  do  so  for  the  sake  of  us  millions  who 
are  dependent  on  the  Delaware  for  our  Uvea 
and  our  livelihood. 
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not  take  on  the  candidates'  responsibili- 
ties which  be  Judges  be  cannot  perform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  may  aooc  con- 
sider Senate-passed  legislation  to  amend 
the  equal  time  law  and  permit  telerlsed 
debate  between  major  presidential  can- 
didates. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  1968  spectacle 
of  an  all  night  congressional  filibuster  to 
avoid  presidential  debate  will  not  again 
mar  the  American  political  process. 


PRESIDENTIAL  DEBATE 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  25,  1972 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon's  apparent  decision  to  avoid  de- 
bate with  his  opponent  this  fall  is  bad 
news  for  the  American  political  process, 
which  cries  out  for  candor  from  politi- 
cians which  only  the  give-and-take 
from  face-to-face  debate  can  insure. 

Everybody  knows  incumbents  gain  no 
political  advantage  from  face-to-face  de- 
bate with  their  opponents — ^but  the 
voters  do.  And  that  means  duty — the 
duty  of  candidates,  whether  they  are 
privileged  by  Incumbency  or  not,  to  ap- 
pear together  before  the  public  and 
honor  the  hallmsu-k  of  our  American  po- 
litical system,  specific  debate,  where 
neither  participant  can  dodge  the  hard 
questions  and  specific  answers  to  which 
the  voters  are  entitled. 

Should  an  Incumbent  find  that  his  of- 
ficial duties  preclude  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  candidate-— that  he  cannot  do 
justice  to  both— then  he  should  f(dlow 
the  .example  of  President  Johnson  and 
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Ttie  list  of  local  chapter  officers  fol- 
lows: 

List 

Angelo  Oeorgeson.  President,  Reno:  Dan 
Athlpls,  Vies  President,  R«no;  A.  C.  Demet- 
na.  Secretary.  Reno;  Charles  P.  Pell.  Treasur- 
er. Beno. 

Loula  Georgelas.  President.  Las  Vegas;  Tom 
KanUos,  Vice  President,  Las  Vegas;  Costas 
Skordoulis.  Secretary.  Las  Vegas;  Ted  John- 
■oo.  Treasurer.  Las  Vegas. 

Angelo  Antonio.  President,  Ely:  George 
M^laperdas.  Vice  President.  Ely:  John  S. 
Lamproa,  Secretary,  Ely;  Nick  Patras.  Treas- 
urer. Ely. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

Oy    NXVADA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  RKPRKSBNTATIVBS 
Tuesday,  July  25.  1972 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  Join  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  honoring  the 
Order  of  Ahepa,  the  American  Hellenic 
Educational  Progressive  Association,  dur- 
ing its  celebration  of  its  golden  anniver- 
sary during  the  year  of  1972. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  follows  a  nine- 
point  program  which  I  would  Uke  to  point 
out  to  the  American  people : 

First.  To  promote  and  encourage  loy- 
alty to  the  United  States  of  America. 

Second.  To  instruct  its  members  in 
the  tenets  and  fundamental  principles 
of  government,  and  in  the  recognition 
and  respect  of  the  inalienable  rights  of 
mankind. 

Third.  To  instill  in  its  membership  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship. 

Fourth.  To  encourage  its  members  to 
always  be  profoundly  interested  and  ac- 
tively participating  in  the  political,  civic, 
social,  and  commercial  fields  of  human 
endeavor. 

F^th.  To  pledge  its  members  to  do 
their  utmost  to  stamp  out  any  and  all 
political  corruption;  and  to  arouse  its 
members  to  the  fact  that  tyranny  is  a 
menace  to  the  life,  property,  prosperity, 
honor,  and  Integrity  of  every  nation. 

Sixth.  To  promote  a  better  and  more 
comprehensive  imderstanding  of  the  at- 
tributes and  ideals  of  Hellenism  and 
Hellenic  Culture. 

Seventh.  To  promote  good  fellowship, 
and  endow  its  members  with  the  perfec- 
ticm  of  the  morsd  sense. 

Eighth.  To  endow  its  members  with  a 
spirit  of  altruism,  common  understand- 
ing, mutual  benevolence,  and  helpfulness. 

Ninth.  To  champion  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation and  to  maintain  new  charmels  for 
facilitating  the  dissemination  of  culture 
and  learning. 

In  particular,  I  commend  the  Order 
of  Ahepa  for  Its  continuing  contribu- 
tions to  numerous  worthy  causes  both 
here  In  the  United  States  and  through- 
out the  world.  The  generosity  and  spirit 
of  this  association  has  earned  it  a  fine 
reputation  In  the  areas  of  citizenship, 
education,  civic  participation,  sports,  and 
international  relations. 

My  sincere  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  all  of  the  Nevada  members  of 
the  Order  of  Ahepa  and  their  local  chap- 
ter officers. 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OV   CAUrOKNIA 

m   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRKSENTATTVES 

Tuesdav,  July  25.  1972 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year, 
at  the  request  of  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents in  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. I  printed  in  the  R«coiu)  a  com- 
pilation of  the  major  bills  I  have  spon- 
sored In  the  92d  Congress. 

Today,  I  want  to  Insert  in  the  Ricoan 
an  updated  version  of  that  compilation, 
along  with  status  reports  on  those  legis- 
lative proposals  which  have  been  acted 
upon  by  the  Congress. 

The  compilation  follows: 

COICFTLATXON   OF  MAJOB    BILX8   SrONSOaJD 
NTTtCBXa,    ACTHOIS,    AND    STTBJXCT 

Agriculture 

HJl.  3679  (Mr.  Burton):  To  limit  prcK 
curement  of  lettuce  by  the  Department  of 
Defenae. 

HJl.  9776  (Mr.  Dell  urns)  :  To  terminate 
price  support  and  export  subsidies  for  tobac- 
co producers  after  1973  crop. 

H.B  10444  (Mr.  Boy)  :  To  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Rural  Develop- 
ment Center  (Statiia:  passed  the  Ho\i*e  Feb- 
ruary as.  1973  aa  HR  12931.  and  paseed  the 
Senate  April  30. 1973 — now  in  conference  i . 

HJl.  14941  (Mr.  Koch) :  To  Insure  reliabil- 
ity  in   the   advertising   and   distribution   ol 
organically  grown  and  processed  foods. 
Antttrust 

HJl.  6803  (Mr.  Dellums)  :  Prohibits  oil 
companies  from  buying  and  monopolizing 
energy  souroea. 

HJt.  6604  (Mr.  Dellum*)  ■  Make  public  evi- 
dence gathered  In  antitrust  suits. 

H^.  11061  (Mr.  Dellums)  :  Nfakes  it  the 
duty  of  Attorney  General  to  Inveetigate 
structure  of  markets  which  appear  to  be 
dominated  by  a  very  small  number  of 
companies. 

Asian-American  affair$ 

HJl.  12208  (Mr.  Anderson  of  CaUfomia)  : 
To  create  a  Cabinet  committee  on  Asian- 
American  aSaii«. 

Child  velfart 

HJl.  7336  (Mr.  Dellenback) :  Oompre- 
henslve  Child  Develc^ment  Act:  (Status: 
Contained  In  HJl.  10861.  passed  Houae 
September  SO,  1971.  vetoed  by  the  Preeldent 
December  9.  1971). 

HJl.  9731  (Mr.  DelltmM)  :  Requlrea  child 
care  facilities  in  low  rent  public  housing. 

HJl.  14000  (Mr.  Badillo)  :  To  estahllsh  com- 
prehensive developmental  child  care  servloea 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

HJl.  8061  (Mr.  Koch)  :  Extension  of  chil- 
dren and  youth  and  maternal  and  infant  care 
programs.  (Status:  Passed  House  and  Senata, 
Jmie  SO,  197a.) 
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H.  BM.  340  (Mr.  DeUunu)  :  To  abollmh  In- 
t«ra*l  Security  Commltt«« 

H  BM.  410  (Mr».  Abaug)  :  Form*l  inveatl- 
mtlon  of  FBI  by  congTM«loii»l  commltt**. 

HJR  4341  (Mr.  M»t«uii»g«)  •  BMinln« 
e«t*bU*hinoiit  of  emergency  detention  c*mpe 
(8t*tu«:  pM»«l  HouM  M  HJl.  234  on  3^ 
tember  14.  1871;  PM«k1  Senate  September 
18    1871;   now  PubUc  L»w  90-128.) 

HH  5640  (Mr  Mlkv»)  :  Freedom  from  Bur- 
vellUnce  Act:  Protect*  political  rt«ht#  »nd 
Drtv»cy  of  lndl7ldu«a«  and  org»nla»tton«  and 
dennea  authority  of  Armed  Forces  to  coUect. 
dUtrlbute,  and  »tore  information  on  civilian 
political  actlMi. 

HJl  7617  (Mr.  Delluma)  :  Gtovemment 
muat  notify  individual*  of  records  concern - 
ins  them  kept  by  government  Agencies. 

HR  87M  (Mr.  Horton) :  To  limit  sales 
or   di*rlbutlon   of   malUng   lists   by   federal 

agenolee. 

HJl.  8888  (Mr.  Paontroy)  :  Olvee  voting 
nrlvUeges  to  e«-oonvloU  in  Washington.  D.C. 
Tstatus:  as  part  of  HJl.  11983,  poised  House 
December  13.  1971— now  PubUc  Law  83-330.) 
HJl.  10691  (Mr.  Fauntroy):  To  establlah 
an  equal  oppcaaunlty  program  for  Ubrary  of 
Congress  employees. 

HJt  10862  (Mr.  Mlkva)  :  to  amend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966  so  that  federal 
Yoter  reglstraUon  should  not  be  a  hin- 
drance to  voter.  ^  ,,  » 
HR.  11104  (Mr.  Dellums) :  To  Amend  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965—10  allow  registra- 
tion of  students  at  the  place  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education  that  they  attend. 
HJl.  11416  (Mr.  Mlkva) :  To  change  the 
minimum  age  qualification  for  serving  as  a 
Juror  in  Federal  Courts  from  31  years  of  age 
to  18  years  of  age.  (Status:  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Hearings  held,  November  1971 :  still  in 
subcommittee.) 

HJl.  11669  (Mr  Dellums)  :  To  amend  the 
Hatch  Act  so  that  federal  employees  can 
have  wider  participation  in  political  activi- 
ties and  to  protect  federal  clvU  servanta  from 
improper  political  sollclUtlons.  (Status: 
Hearing  held  by  Hoiiae  Administration  Com- 
mittee.) 

H.R.  13318  (Mr.  Blaggl) :  To  establish  pro- 
cedures providing  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  redreae  of  grievances. 

HJl.  13331  (Mr.  Dellums) :  Provides  for 
posting  of  information  in  post  offices  with  re- 
spect to  registration,  voting  and  communica- 
tion with  lawmakers. 

H.R.  12708  (Mr.  McClory)  :  Kstabllahes  a 
Commission  on  Penal  Reform. 

HJl.  13319  (Mr.  DeUuma) :  To  provide  for 
an  todependent  Federal  Board  of  Parole 
(Status:  Judiciary  Committee  Hearings 
Completed;  no  floor  action.) 

HJl.  13615  (Mr.  Rangelt  :  To  give  voting 
privileges  to  ex-oonvlcts. 

HJl.  13649  (Mr.  Koch):  To  provide  for 
family  vlalUtlon  f\irlougha  for  federal  pris- 
oners. 

HJl.  1437  (Mr.  Dellums)  :  The  Omnibus 
Penal  Reform  Act. 

HJ.  Res.  961  (Mr  Drlnan)  :  Proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  lowering  the 
age  requirements  for  membership  in  the 
Houses  of  Congreas.  from  25  to  22  years  for 
RepreeenUtlves  and  30  to  27  years  fc*  Sen- 
ators. 

HJl.  14097  (Mr.  Aapln)  :  Prohibits  unsoUc- 
Itad  commercial  telephone  calls. 

HJl.  14175  (Mrs.  Abzug)  :  To  exonerate 
^nii  provide  for  general  and  unconditional 
amnesty  i(x  war  reenters. 

H.  Res.  976  (Mr.  Conyers)  :  Impeachment 
of  the  Prealdent  for  high  crlmee  and  mls- 
demeanon. 

HH.  14934  (Mr.  Badlllo)  :  To  prohibit 
BUtes  and  political  subdivisions  from  dis- 
criminating against  low-  and  moderate-In- 
come hoxialng. 

Ctoti  service 
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HH.    11888    (Mr.    DeUiana) :    To   Increase 
benAflta  and  coverage  under  workmen's  oom- 


penaaUon   program*   for   Federal    employees. 
HR.  11660  (Mr.  Dellums)  :  Lowers  age  and 
service  requirements  for  the  Federal  retire- 
ment program. 

HJl.  11661  (Mr.  Dellum*) :  Eliminates  re- 
striction* on  the  rlghU  of  oCcers  and  em- 
ployeee  of  the  Postal  Service. 

COTuumer  affaiT$ 
HJl.  4430  (Mr.  Rosenthal):  To  estab^sh 
Office  or  Consumer  Affairs  and  Agency 
(Status;  pasaed  Hoiose  as  HJl.  10836  on 
October  14.  1971.  In  weakened  form — no  Sen- 
ate action  to  date. ) 

HJl.  5631  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  ;  Consumer  Clasa 
Action  Act.  Increases  legal  protection  for 
consumers. 

HR.  11106   (Mr.  DeUums)  .  Bans  war  toys. 

HR     1232S    iMr    Dellums):    Amends    the 

Vocational  Education  Act  to  utUlze  a  portion 

or  the  funds  for  homemaklng  and  consumer 

education  programs  for  the  elderly. 

H.R.  13531  ;Mr  Dellumfl)  To  amend  the 
Federal  Food,  Dr\Jg.  and  Cosmetics  Act  to 
provide  for  the  reglstraUon  and  Ucensing  ol 
food  manufacturers  and  processors. 

HJl.  14034  (Mr.  DeUuma)  :  To  repeal  meat 
import  quotas  for  the  purpose  of  lowering 
meat  prices. 

HR.  11219  (Mr  Ryan):  Prohibits  com- 
mercial use  of  PCB, 

HJl.  13531   I  Mr   Bingham  >     Pure  Food  Act. 
Requires  registration  and  inspection  for  all 
food  manufacturers  and  processors. 
Commerce 
H.R.  9029  (Mr   Slsk)  :  Prohibits  Imposition 
of    discriminatory    State    leglslaUve    barriers 
on  Interstate  shipment  of  California  wines. 
District  of  Columbia 
H.R.  9599   (Mr.  Dellums)  :   Proposes  a  ref- 
erendum on  District  of  ColumbU  statehood. 
I  Status:     District    of    Columbia    ComnUttee 
hearings  completed.) 

HJl.  10197  (Mr  Fauntroy)  :  Home  rule  for 
District  of  Columbia.  (Status:  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  hearings  completed.) 

HJl.  13340  (Mr  McMUlan)  :  To  extend  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Medical  and  Dental  Man- 
power Act. 

HJl.  15612  (Mr  Hogan)  :  Requires  Inclu- 
sion of  rail  communter  service  In  Washing- 
ton mass  transit  planning. 

HJl.  11501  (Mr  Fauntroy):  To  establish 
a  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Development  Bank 

HJl.  11628  (Mr  Stuckey)  :  To  authorize 
grants  and  loans  guarantees  for  construction 
and  modernization  of  hospitals  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  (Status-  reported  favor- 
ably by  District  of  Columbia  Committee: 
defeated  on  the  floor  of  the  House.) 
Draft 
H.  Res.  379  (M>  Mitchell)  :  Repeals  Selec- 
tive Service  System. 

HJl.    8592     I  Mr.    DeUums):     To    provide 
legal  counseling  to  draft  registrants. 
Drugs 
H.R.  6607   (Mr    DeUums)     Prohibits  unso- 
Uclted  mailing  of  drug  samples. 

HR.  T822  (Mr  DeUums  i  To  prohibit 
foreign  assistance  to  countries  not  prevent- 
ing narcotic  drugs  from  entering  the  U.S. 

H.R.  12756  'Mr  Pepper)  :  Promote  research 
and  development  of  drugs  or  chemical  com- 
pounds for  use  in  the  cure,  prevention  or 
treatment  of  heroin  addiction. 

HJl.  13340  (Mr.  Rangel)  :  To  regulate  the 
interstate  traffic  and  sale  of  hypodermic  nee- 
dles and  syringes. 

HJl.  14741  (Mr.  Koch):  Decriminalization 
of  marijuana. 

Economy 
HJl.  10189   (Mr.  Adams)  :   To  establish  an 
emergency  federal  economic  assistance  pro- 
gram for  areas  with  severe  economic  prob- 
lem*. 

HJl.  10331  (Mr.  Monagan) :  To  eetabllah 
price  and  wage  guidelines. 

HJl.  13883  (Mr.  Andereon  of  Tenneasee) : 
To  require  the  President  to  notify  the  Con- 


gress whenever  he  impound*  fund*,  ud  to 
provide  a  procedure  under  which  the  Bo«m 
of  Repreaentativea  and  the  Senate  may  tn- 
prove  the  President's  action  or  reqidn  ths 
President  to  ceaae  such  action. 

H.R.   10349   (Mr.  Mlkva) :   I*tabUsh«  m( 
protect*  right*  of  day  laborers. 

HJl.  15740  (Mr.  Rosenthal) :  To  trwM  ». 
tall  prices  of  meat. 

H.R.   15745   (Mr.  Abouresk)  :   To  UtwraUii 
provisions  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act. 
Education 
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H.R.  9383  (Mr.  Dow)  :  Elementary  and  Bie- 
ondary  Education  Act  direct  aaaUtaDee:  t^ 
encourage  States  to  Increase  the  proportlcn 
of  the  expenditures  In  State  for  public  «ta- 
catlon  which  Is  derived  from  State  rather 
than  local  revenue  sources. 

H.R.  10044  (Mr.  Esch)  :  To  provide  for  tdn- 
catlonal  assistance  on  behalf  of  or  to  oertalB 
eUglble  veterans  pursuing  program*  of  tin- 
cation.  (Status:  Hearings  held  November  ud 
December  1971.  no  committee  action.) 

HR.  13939  (Mr.  Peyser)  :  Expand*  mtm- 
berahlp  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  lnt«t- 
govemmental  Relation*  to  Include  elected 
school  board  officials. 

HJl.  13621  (Mr.  Badlllo)  :  To  amend  tlM 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  to  pro- 
vide tutorial  and  reUted  Inatructlonal  Mn- 
Icee  for  hometown  children  through  employ- 
ment of  college  students — particularly  vet- 
erans and  other  student*  who  themselvs*  tn 
hsmdlcapped. 

HJl.  13623  (Mr.  Rlegle)  :  Promotes  develop- 
ment  and  expansion  of  community  scbooli 
throughout  the  United  States. 

H.R.  12801  ( Mr.  Blaggl )  :  To  amend  tbt 
Maritime  Academy  Act  In  order  to  authoila 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  appoint  studsnti 
at  State  maritime  academies  and  collegss  h 
Reserve  midshipmen  In  the  U.S.  Navy. 

H.R.  12803  (Mr.  Blaggl) :  To  amend  th* 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  In  order  to 
provide  for  the  deferment  thereafter  of  itu- 
dents  appointed  to  maritime  academies  scd 
coUegea. 

JCZecfrtc  uUlitiea 
HJl.  10338  (Mr.  "neman)  :  National  powtr 
grid  system :  For  the  purpose  of  assTirlng  sde- 
quate  and  reliable  low-cost  electric  power 
supply  conalatent  with  the  enhancement  of 
environmental  values  and  the  preservation  of 
competition  in  the  electric  power  Industry. 
Smplojfment 
H.R.  1746   (Mr.  Hawkins)  :  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportvmity   Enforcement  Act:    (Sta- 
tus: Passed  House  September  16,  1971;  pssMd 
Senate  February  32,   1972;   now  Public  Uw 
92-261 ) . 

HJl.  6608   (Mr.  DeUums)  :  Extends  unem- 
ployment Insurance  to  agriculture  worken. 
H.R.   6876    (Mr.   O'NelU)  :    Permits  fedsrtl 
sharing   of   cost   of    unemployment   benrtti 
which  extend  62  weeks. 

HJl.  7685  (Mr.  Clay )  :  National  Public  Em- 
ployee   Relations    Act. 

H.R.  9104  (Mr.  Rlegle)  :  To  provide  aaslK- 

ance  to  institutions  providing  public  service 

employment  to  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  er». 

HJl.     13011     (Mr.    Reuss)  :     Expands   the 

Emergency  Employment  Act. 

HJl.  14298  (Mr.  DeUums)  :  To  provide  for 
the  assignment  of  unused  laboratory  sp»« 
and  faculties  to  unemployed  scientists. 

HR.  14399  (Mr.  Dellums):  To  assure  a 
more  adequate  retirement  income  for  em- 
ployees by  requiring  the  establishment  « 
employee  pension  and  proflt-sharlng-retiit- 
ment  plans  and  providing  additional  protec- 
tion for  the  rights  of  participants  m  sucn 
plans.  (Status:  Hearings  held  by  Ways  snfl 
Means  Committee ) . 

H.R.  15607  (Mr.  Burke)  :  State  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation. 

H.R.  15608  (Mr.  Burke)  :  Extending  Em«- 
gency  Unemployment  Compensation  w^ 
gram.  (Status:  passed  House  and  Sensw 
June  29.   1973:   PX.  93-339  ) 


Environment 

H  B*.   3T»  (Mr.  McCloBkay) :  D^^Jf^f*^ 
J;J^n.'  April  each  y-r  a.  "H^th 

^^^■ron     R«*.    387     (Mr.    Bingham):    Be- 

fJ^Wy  of  State  to  call  for  lO-,oar 

llf^^^^  oi   whal«.    porpoise.,    and 

Xh^.   (sSfus:   pa««d  House  Novembr 

'■«'S*4666  (Mr.  Hechler)  :  Bnviromn«ital 
-frLion  Enhancement  Act;  Control  of 
^TSJ!iand  underground  coal  mining  opM- 
:^wWch  adXely  afl«:t  environment. 
Si«  Hearings  Held  by  Interior  Commlt- 
^^WeaTv^n  report«l  out  to  floor.) 
^iT  «ll  (Mr.  BeU):  State*  can  Have 
um^  poUutlon  laws  against  poUuters 
S^5074    (Mr.    UdaU)  :    Authorlae*   cla** 

.ction  suits  again*  pollutwr*: ^ 

^  6333  (Mr.  Halpem) :  Detergent  Pol- 
luSn  control  Act:  To  Imn  from  «»«t«rgent. 
X(»phate  and  tho*.  synthetic,  which  faU 
Jo  Mrt  rtandard*  by  June  30,  1873. 

HA  6438  (Mr.  Anderson  of  California)  : 
Amend  National  Flood  Insuranoe  Act  of 
^to  provide  insurance  protection  against 
loM  and  damage  resulting  fnwi  earthquakes 
«id  earthalides. 

HJL  6684  (Mr.  Oude)  :  To  protect  wild 
,„«ii,  on  public  land.  (Statu*:  pa«aed  House 
„  HB  8890  on  October  4.  1971.) 

HA  6690  (Mr.  DeUum*)  :  Safe  Pestlclda* 
Act-  To  conduct  study  and  Investigation 
of  effects  of  u«e  of  peatlclde*  and  ban  car- 
tain  pesticides.  ^^ 

BSi.«Bai  (Mr.  DeUuma)  :  B^juire*  Defense 
Department  to  study  environmental  impact 
of  waste  disposal  procedure*  In  waters. 

HJl  6699  (Mr.  DeUuma)  :  Ban*  Internal 
combustion  engines  after  January  1.  1976. 

HJl.  7818  (Mr.  DeUum*) :  Clean  air  amend- 
ment controls  emlaslons  from  motor  vehi- 
cles. _...  _» 
HJl.  7619  (Mr.  DeUums) :  Protection  oi 
martne  wUdllfe  through  regulation  ot  dis- 
posal In  waters. 

H.B  7845  (Mr.  DlngeU) :  Amend  Federal 
Water  PoUutlon  Act:  Uniform  application 
and  doUars  for  States  and  municipalltlea  for 
quality  water. 

HB  9680  (Mr.  Harrington)  :  To  Increase 
penalties  under  1899  Heftise  Act  to  punitive 
Levels.  _      .  . 

HJL  9686  (Mr.  Koch)  :  Empowers  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  Issue  permit*  under  1899  Befuae 

Act.  __ 

HA  9796  (Mr.  DeUum*):  National  Kn- 
vtronmental  Bank  tp  authorlae  the  issu- 
ance of  U.S.  Environmental  Savings  Bonds 
and  to  establish   an   Environmental   Trust 

Fund. 

HJl.  10033  (Mr.  Dow)  :  ReqvUre*  the  Con- 
gr«BloDal  Record  to  be  printed  with  re- 
cycled paper. 

TTH  10098  (Mr.  Dow) :  To  authorize  the 
General  Service*  Admlntetratlon  to  set  regu- 
lati(»s  for  recycled  materials. 

HA.  10099  (Mr.  Dow) :  Insure*  use  by  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  of  recycled  material*. 

HR  10314  (Mr.  Anderaon  of  California) : 
Kstabllahes  conaervation  poUcles  for  wild 
predate*?  mammals,  including  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  poison  on  public  lands. 

HA.  10391  (Mr.  MltcheU) :  To  reduce  pol- 
lution which  Is  caused  by  litter  composed  of 
soft  drink  and  beer  containers,  especially 
when  sold  on  a  no-<lepoalt,  no-return  basis. 

HA.  6600  (Mr.  DeUuma)  :  Amends  the  Na- 
tional Emission  Standards  Act  to  require 
standards  be  set  at  most  stringent  possible 
level 


HA.  6601  (Mr.  Delltims) :  Smogless  Vehicle 
Development  Act;  Research  development, 
damonstratlon  project  tor  non-alr-poUutlng 
vehicles. 

H.B.  6603  (Mr.  DeUums)  :  Prohibit*  S8T 
flight*  untU  environmental  studies  made. 

HA.  6606  (Mr.  DeUums)  :  Federal  Procure- 
ment    Environmental     Enhemcement     Act: 
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Am«n<i«  Federal  Wat«  PoUutlon  Control  Act 
and  Clean  Air  Act  and  provide  aa*l*tanre  in 
enforcing  act*. 

HA.  6984   (Mr.  Ryan)     Appropriations  for 

Noise  Control  Program. 

HA  6888  (Mr.  Ryan)  :  Nola*  Abatement 
and  ContKA  Act:  To  expand  the  function* 
and  responslbUltles  of  Office  ot  Nolae  AbaM- 
ment  and  Control;  to  eetabUsh  mean*  for 
effective  coordination  of  Federal  reaeanA 
and  activities  relating  to  noJae  and  control: 
to  eetabUab   standard*    In   regard   to   ndae. 

(Statu*:  r '  House  as  HJL  11091  on  IM>- 

ruary  39,  1973;  stUl  In  Senate.) 

HA.  eM8  (MT.  Ryan)  :  Notae  Dladosurs  Act. 

HA  8990  (Mr.  Ryan)  :  Occupational  Noiss 
Control  Act :  Requires  adoptlMi  of  stan^rd* 
which  wUl  provide  against  the  deleterious 
effect*  of  excea*lve  nol*e. 

HA  7388  (Mr.  Ooldwater) :  To  provide  the 
Btireau  of  Land  Management  the  power  to 
arrest  violators  of  anti-poUutlon  and  land 
use  regulation*  on  pubUc  land*. 

HA.  7566  (Mr.  Pryor)  :  Ocean  Mammal* 
Protection  Act:  To  protect  ocean  maimnal 
from  being  pursued,  harassed  or  klUed.  (Sta- 
tu.: pa«*Bd  the  House  a*  HA.  10420  on  March 

9    1973;   BtiU  In  Senate.) 

HA.  10364  (Mr.  Veyaey )  :  Amends  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  clarify  Camomla-*  right  to  enforce 
It*  own  stringent  motor  vehicle  wnlsston 
standards. 

HA.  10890  (Mr.  A«pln) :  Imposes  an  excise 
tax  on  fuels  containing  sulfide. 

HA.  11103  (Mr.  DeUums)  ;  Bans  manufac- 
ture. mUltary  use  and  procurement  of  n^«alm 
and  other  Incendiary  weapons. 

HA  13813  (Mr.  Halpem):  To  promote 
international  cooperation  m  United  Nations 
efforts  to  protect  the  world's  oceans  and 
atmosphere. 

HA.  13884  (Mr.  Boncalto)  :  To  -rt^b"^  * 
commlaslon    to    Investigate   «i*   •*^.,J^» 
practice  of  clear-cutting  of  timber  resources 
of  the  united  States  on  Federal  land*. 
Equal  rights 

H  Res  489  (Mr.  DeUums)  :  Amends  the 
Constitution  so  that  "IquaUty  "^  J^f^ 
under  the  law  shaU  not  be  denied  or  abridged 

by  the  VS.  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
"'L  .  .  ...  (Status:  passed  House  as  HJ. 
Res.  208  on  November  13,  1971;  passed  Senate 
March  32,  1973.) 

Food  stamps 

H.J.  Res.  1014  (Mr.  DeUums) :  A«ure*oon. 
tlnued  eUglbUlty  of  recipient,  of  food^^ 
heneflts  Vo  that  new  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
^  s^^«ds  WUl  not  make  ineligible  i^- 
one  eligible  by  State  standard*  under  pre- 
vloualy  existing  programs. 

HJi.  9696  (Mrs.  Abzug):  To  ajn«ui  ^ 
Food  Stamp  Act  for  the  Insuring  of  »f^V^^ 
nutrition  and  the  broadening  of  eUglbUlty 
standards.  ^^ 

HA  11466  (Mr.  BadUlo) :  To  amend  Food 
Stamp  Act  to  extend  benefit*  to  narcotics  ad- 
dlcU  participating  In  drug  trea,tment  and  re- 
hablUtatlon. 

foreign  poUey 

H  Bee  64  (Mrs.  AbBUg) :  Set  vrlthdrawal 
date  from  Indochina  for  July  4.  1971. 

H  con.  Bes.  133  (Mr.  Ryan)  ;  Total  with- 
drawal of  TJS.  forces  from  Vietnam  by  June 

30   1971 

H  Oon.  Bes.  193  (Mr.  WoUf)  :  Study  team 
to  observe  Vietnamese  presidential  elections. 

H.J.  Bes.  396  (Mr.  D^uma) :  CaUlng  for 
war  crimes  inquiry  by  Oongreea. 

H.  Con.  Bee.  304  (Mr.  Halpem) :  Ceaee  au 
mUltary  aid  to  Pakistan. 

H.  Con.  Bes.  317  (Mr  Leggett) :  Withdrawal 
from  Indochina  contingent  only  upon  re- 
lease of  prisoners  of  war. 

H.  Bee.  393  (Mr.  Andereon  of  Tennessee) : 
To  relieve  suppression  of  Soviet  Jewry. 
(Status:  passed  House  as  H.  Oon.  Bee.  471 
on  April  17, 1973.) 

H.  Bes.  480  (Mrs.  Abzug)  :  President  must 
supply  Congress  with  fuU  and  complete  In- 
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formation   on    Vietnam.    (Statue:    defeated 
June  30,  1971.) 

H.  Bea.  888  (Mr.  Wolff)  :  DlrecU  Secretary 
of  State  to  fumlab  information  about  the 
role  of  UA.  Oovemment  leading  to  uncon- 
tested Vletnamea*  presidential  election. 

HJ.  Bes.  900  (Mr.  Flndley) :  To  create  an 
Atlantic  Union  Delegation :  to  promote  a 
more  perfect  union  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity. (Statu*:  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
Hearing*  Completed— No  Floor  Action.) 

HA.  4100  (Mr.  Bingham)  :  Vietnam  Disen- 
gagement :  To  bring  about  the  orderly  termi- 
nation of  mUltary  operation*  there  and  the 
safe  and  aystematic  withdrawal  of  remaining 
American  Armed  Forcee  by  December  81, 1971. 
HA.  5338  (Mr.  Harrington)  :  PPohlWte  viae 
of  U.S.  Force*  In  an  Invasion  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

HA.  8803  (B«r.  Koch)  :  Soviet  Jewa  Belief 
Act:  authorlaas  30.000  special  immigrant 
visa*. 

H.R.  8966  (Mr.  Dow)  :  Declares  that  48 
hours  after  enactment  all  UJS.  Armed  Forces 
shaU  cease  aU  mUltary  comhat  and  mUltary 
support  missions  In  Cambodia,  Laos,  Viet- 
nam and  Thailand. 

H.R.  9964  (Mr.  Byan)  :  Makes  appropria- 
tions for  development  of  a  prototype  desalt- 
ing plant  In  Israel. 

H.B.  11103  (Mr.  DeUums)  :  To  stispend  the 
production  and  deployment  of  MIRV's,  ACM's 
and  site  construction  untU  conclusion  of  the 
Strategic  Arm*  Limitation  Talks. 

HA.  13147  (Mr.  Dellumai  ;  Terminates  the 
exploitative  activities  of  United  States  bual- 
neM  concern*  In  South  Africa.  Rhodesia,  and 
Portuguese  Africa. 

H.J  Bes.  1087  (Mr.  DeUums)  :  To  prohibit 
Presidential  nuclear  first-strikes  without 
prior  authorisation  by  Congreas. 

HA.  13080  (Mr.  Halpem)  :  Furnish  assist- 
ance for  the  resettlement  of  Soviet  Jewish 
refugees  In  I«iiel. 

HA.  14066  (Mr.  Drinan)  :  To  provide  for 
the  cessation  of  bombing  m  Indochina  and 
for  withdrawal  of  U.S.  mUltary  personnel 

H.J.  Bes.  1139  (Mr.  Dlggs)  :  Making  Fair 
Employment  Practice*  In  South  Africa  a  cri- 
terion for  eUglbUlty  for  US.  government 
Contracts. 

H.J.  Bea.  1143  (Mr.  MaUllard)  :  Establlahe* 
a  Commission  on  U.S.  Participation  In  the 
United  Ifatlon*. 

H.  Con.  Bes.  533  (Mrs.  Abzug)  :  To  Initiate 
negotiations  seeking  a  comprehensive  ban  on 
aU  nucleeo'  test  explosions. 

H.  Con.  Res.  637  (Mr.  Helstoeki )  :  Providing 
for  the  recognition  of  Bangladesh. 

H.  Con.  Res.  546  (Mr.  Culver)  Regarding 
steps  to  strengthen  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  through  measures  relatlixg  to 
the  domestic  economy. 

H.  Con.  Res.  607  (Mr.  Stokes  <  Asserts  that 
the  blockade  of  North  Vietnamese  ports  con- 
stitutes an  overt  act  of  war 

H.  Bes.  887  (Mr.  Wolff)  :  Suspends  aid  to 
Thallazul  for  Its  faUure  to  control  the  Ulegal 
traffic  of  opium. 

Health 

H.  Bes.  108  (Mr.  Long  of  Maryland)  :Tb 
keep  open  PubUc  Health  Service  hospitals. 

H.  Ble*.  613  (Mr.  SelberUng) :  Call*  for 
comprehensive  *urvey  of  Inctdenoe  of  serloas 
hunger  "^  malnutrition  In  America. 

HA.  3836  (Mr.  Ryan) :  Maka^^proprta- 
tlons  for  lead  paint  poisoning  program. 

HB.  3134  (Mrs.  Griffith*)  :  The  Health  Se- 
curity Act:  To  Institute  a  national  health 
tn«urance  system  to  insure  cotnprehWialTe 
health  services  for  aU  resident*  of  the  United 
States. 

HA.  3383  (Mr.  OaUflanakls) :  Amerwle 
?ubUc  Health  Act  to  encourage  phyatdans. 
dentists,  (^JtometrlsU,  and  other  medical  per- 
sonnel to  practice  in  areas  where  ahortafes  of 
such  personnel  exist. 

HA  11171  (Mr.  Fauntroy)  :  To  provide  for 
the  prevention  of  sickle  ceU  anemia:  Attain- 
ment of  better  methods  of  prevention  dlag- 
nosU   and  treatment  of  sickle   ceU   anemU 
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eto-rv.  the  hlgh-t  P-rtorttyjatatu..  Pa««l 
Houa«  and  Senate,  approved  May  16.  \9Ti, 
Public  Law  »a-»4  ) 

HoMatt*  •'•'*  memoriala 

H  R.  4087  (Mr.  Conyers)  :  BSatablUh  Martin 
Luther   King   Birthday   Holiday 

H  a  -014  (Mr.  Htt)  :  Martin  Luther  King 
commemorative  stamp.  -.^^^ 

H.  Con.  Bea.  312  (Mr.  Bingham) :  AuthOT- 
1»  placing  of  burt  of  Martin  Luther  King  in 

Capitol. 

Legal  services 

HB  fl3«0  (Mr.  Meeda):  NaUonal  Legal 
Servlcia  Corporation  Act.  A  private  non- 
oroflt  corporation  should  be  created  to  en- 
courage the  availability  ot  legal  services  and 
legal  •natltutlonji  to  all  citizens  or  the  V.B.. 
free  from  extraneous  interference  and  con- 
trol (Status:  part  of  HB  10351.  Economic 
Opportunities  Act.  passed  Houae  Septem- 
ber 30.  1971  vetoed  by  the  President  Decem- 
ber 9.  19711 

H.B.  13205  (Mr  Bingham):  To  provide 
federal  cltlzen-antlcrlme-patrol  assistance 
Krant  to  realdent*'  organizations. 

HJl.  1549T  (Mr  Mlkva> :  Provides  com- 
pecsauon  tor  crime  victims. 
Motor  vehicles 
HJl  11105  I  Mr.  DeUums)  :  Amends  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  to  require  establishment  of  certain 
Standards  with  respect  to  light  banlts.  gov- 
ernors, and  speec  control  panels. 

HJR  11107  (Mr.  Delluma)  :  Amends  Section 
409  of  Title  23  of  U.S.  Code  relating  to  In- 
formational regulator  and  warning  signs, 
markings  and  signals. 

Sative  Americans 
H  Res.  181  (Mr.  Meeds)  :  The  termination 
policy  leclared  by  33d  Congress  Is  no  longer 
the  policy  of  Congress,  and  termination  is 
not  a  Congressional  objective  In  legislating 
IndlAn  affairs. 

HB  7039  iMr  Meeds):  Alaska  Native 
Clalzns  Settlement  Act:  Becognlzes  clauns  of 
Natives  and  NaUve  villages  based  upon  ab- 
original occupancy  and  use  of  lands  within 
the  State  cf  Alasliii  Status  passed  House 
on  December  U.  1971.  without  strengthening 
wnandments.  now  Public  Law  93-203  i 

HJi  8937  (Mr.  Meeds):  Amends  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  provide  for  administration  of  pro- 
grams of  Indian  education  by  a  National 
Board  of  Indian  Education  In  the  OfBce  of 
Education,  and  to  promote  research  Into 
methods  of  Improving  Indian  education. 

HR  9777  (Mr.  Dellums)  :  To  enforce  the 
Treaty  of  Ouadalupe-Hldalgo  as  a  treaty 
made  piirsuant  to  article  VI  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  regard  to  lands  rightfully  belong- 
ing to  descendants  of  former  Mexican 
citizens,  and  to  recognize  the  municipal 
status  of  commtinlty  land  grants. 
Public  lands,  parka 
H.  Res.  Ill  I  Mr,  Edwards  of  CalUorniai  : 
To  establish  San  Francisco  Bay  WUdlife 
Befuge    Status    .Passed    Congress.    P.L.    92- 
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H.  Res  547  (Mr.  DeUums)  :  Establishes 
Tule  Ek  National  WlldlUe  Refuge 

HJB.  3228  (Mr.  Burton)  :  To  establish  Juan 
Manuel  De  Avala  Recreation  Area  (the 
Golden  Oate  Recreation  Area).  (SUtus:  fa- 
vorably reported  by  Interior  Committee.! 

H-B.  4270  (Mr.  Waldle)  :  Designates  San 
Joaquin  Wilderness. 

HJi.  6596  (Mr.  Dellums)  ;  Declares  public 
interest  In  open  beaches  of  the  Nation  and 
for  the  acquisition  of  etisements  pertaining 
to  such  seaward  beaches  and  for  the  orderly 
mAnagement  and  control  thereof. 
Oil  industry 
H.R.  4930  (Mr  Oonte)  :  Repeals  the  Con- 
nally  Hot  Oil  Act 

HR.  4933  (Mr   Conte) :  Terminates  the  oil 
Import  control  program. 
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Public  lands  and  parks 
HB     8896     (Mr.     DeUums):     To    enlarge 
Sequoia  National  Park  to  Include  the  Mineral 
King  area.  . 

HR  9597  (Mr  Dellums):  To  enforce  the 
leo-acre  limitation  on  private  ownership  of 
land  benefiting  from  federal  water  projects 
by  authorizing  federal  purchase  of  excess 
land  at  preproject  prices. 

HB.   8698    I  Mr     Dellums):    Requires   con- 
gressional authorization  of   Alaska  Pipeline. 
H.R.  6b06  (Mr.  Dellums)  :  Creates  National 
CoaatUne  Corjaervatiou  Commlaelon. 

H  R.  7238  I  Mr.  Waldle )  :  To  include  Eel, 
Klaniath.  and  Trimty  Rivers  as  components 
of  National   Wildlife  and  Scenic  Rivers. 

HJi  94i>8  iMr.  Burton):  To  establish  a 
NaUonal  Recreation  Area  In  San  Francisco 
and  Marin  Counties. 

HB  10155  (Mr.  Mathias)  :  To  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  California  Desert 
National  Conservation  Area. 

HR.  13728  (Mr.  Leggett)  Creates  Snow 
Mountain  WUderneas  Area. 

Senior  citizens 
H.    Res.    254     (Mr.    Pryor    of    Arkansas)  : 
Creates  a  full-time  select  committee  to  Inves- 
tigate   all    problems    concerning    Americas 
senior  citizens. 

H-R.  9105  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  Reduced  trans- 
portation rates  for  older  Americans. 

H.R.  irJ59  .Mrs.  Abzug):  -Amends  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  to  authorize 
gra-.ts  and  loans  to  private  non-profit  or- 
gknlzation.^  to  assist  them  in  providing 
transportation  meeting  the  special  needs  of 
elderlv  and   nandicapped  persons. 

HJi.  14118  I  Mr.  Koch  I  :  To  authorize  the 
establishment  of  an  older  worker  community 
service  program. 

H  R.  12328  (Mr.  Dellums)  :  Strengthens  and 
improves  Older  Americans  Act.  (SUtus: 
passed  House  July  17.  1972,  as  H.R.  15657.) 
H.R.  13835  (Mr.  Harrington)  :  To  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Office  for  the 
Aging  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  and  for  the  enlarging 
the  scope  of  that  act. 

H  R.  14607  (Mr  Pryor  of  Arkansas)  :  Estab- 
lishes an  Older  Workers  Conservation  Corps. 
Social  security 
H.R.  5991  (Mr.  St  Germain)  Amends  Title 
n  to  provide  that  no  reduction  shall  be  made 
in  old-age  Insurance  benefit  amounts  to 
which  a  woman  is  entitled  if  she  has  120 
quarters  of  coverage 

HR.  6243  (Mr  Obey  I  :  Amends  Titles  11 
and  XVin  to  Include  qualified  drugs,  requir- 
ing a  physician's  prescription  or  certification 
and  approved  by  a  Formularv  Committee, 
among  the  Items  and  services  covered  under 
the  hoepltal  Insurance  program.  (Status; 
Included  as  an  amendment  to  HJI.  1.) 

H  R.  7372  Mr  Burke'  Provides  a  50% 
across-the-board  increase  in  benefits,  raises 
the  amount  of  outside  earnings  which  a 
beneficiary  may  have  without  suffering  de- 
ductions from  his  benefits.  (Status:  Hearings 
held  on  all  Social  Security  Act  amendments 
by  Ways  and  Means  Committee;  a  20%  in- 
crease passed  July   1,   1972;    PL.  92-336.) 

H.R  7920  (Mr.  DeUums)  :  Liberalizes 
conditions  of  eligibility  of  tUnd  to  receive 
disability   Insurance   benefits. 

H.R.  10500  (Mr.  Pepper):  Allows  police  a 
tax  -.ut. 

HB.  13869  (Mr  Koch):  Amends  Social 
Security  Act  to  aUow  remarriage  without  loss 
of  benefits. 

HR.  13932  (Mr  Stokes):  Eliminates  "re- 
cency of  work"  requirement  for  social  secu- 
rity disability  benefits. 

Taxes 
H  R.  5082   (Mr    Wylle)  :  Excludes  first  tS,- 
000  of  Retirement  Income  from  taxes. 

H.R.  7621  (Mr.  Dellums)  :  To  extend  to 
all  unmarried  Individuals  the  full  tax  bene- 
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fits  of  Income  splitting  now  enjoyed  by  van. 
rled  individuals  filing  joint  returns.  (Statui; 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Hearings  Com- 
pleted, No  Floor  Action.) 

H.R.  7822  (Mr.  Dellums)  :  Increases  allowed 
exemptions  to  $1,000 

H.R.  9187  (Mr.  Halpern)  :  To  amend  tht 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  deductloo 
for  expenses  'ncurred  by  a  taxpayer  In  mak> 
mg  repairs  and  Improvements  to  ala  retl- 
dence. 

H.R.  9297  (Mr.  .\spln)  :  Excise  Tax  on  non- 
returnable  bottles  and  cans. 

H.R.  9298  (Mr.  Aspln)  :  Excise  Tax  on 
phosphate  content  of  cleaning  agents. 

H.R.  10013  (Mr.  Aspln)  :  To  Increase  exemp- 
tions by  tying  to  cost  of  living. 

H.R.  10435  (Mr.  Koch)  :  Blood  donaUoni 
are  deductible  from  gross  income. 

H.R.  11396  (Mr.  Danlelson)  :  To  amend 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  disallow  deduc- 
tions from  gross  income  for  salary  paid  to 
aliens  UlegaUy  employed  In  the  United 
States. 

H.R.  14414  (Mr.  Dellums)  :  Provides  that 
taxpayers  conscientiously  opposed  to  p»rtl(S 
ipatlon  In  war  may  elect  to  have  tax  psy- 
ment  spent  for  nonmUltary  purposes. 

H.R.  12332  (Mr.  Dellums)  :  To  allow  a  credit 
against  Federal  Income  tax  for  State  and 
local  real  property  taxes  or  an  equivalent 
portion   of  rent  by   individuals  age  88  and 

over.  .. 

HR.  13857  (Mr.  Corman)  :  To  gear  the 
Income  tax  more  closely  to  an  Individual"! 
ability  to  pay. 

H.R.    13879    (Mr.    Reuss)  :    Raises   needed 
additional  revenues  by  tax  reform. 
Urban  Agairs 
H.  Res.  252   iMr.  Morse)  .   Creates  a  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs. 

HR.  4001  (Mr.  Ryan)  :  To  provide  supple- 
mental appropriations  and  Increased  (»n- 
tract  authority  to  fully  fund  the  urban  re- 
newal model  Cities,  and  rent  supplement  pro- 
grams and  the  low-income  homeownersUip 
and  rental  housing  programs  for  fiscal  1971. 
HJI.  6693  (Mr.  Dellums)  :  To  provide  thsJ 
certain  expenses  incurred  in  the  construction 
of  the  Twelftn  Street  Bay  Area  Rapid  Tran^ 
Station  m  Oakland,  California,  shall,  to  tn* 
extent  otherwise  eligible,  be  counted  as  lo«l 
grants-in-aid  toward  the  Chinatown  Urbsn 
Renewal  Project.  _     „  .,      ,,.- 

H.R.  6594  (Mr.  Dellums)  :  The  Urban  M»« 

Transit  Act.  ^    .v,    «. 

H  R  1 1146  (Mr.  Dellxmis)  :  Amends  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  authorize  the  Insur- 
ance of  loans  to  defray  mortgage  pajmenu 
on  homes  owned  by  persons  who  are  tem- 
porarily unemployed.  ^  ,v,    no 

HR.  11181  (Mr.  Koch)  :  To  amend  the  VS. 
Code    to   authorize    construction   of   bicycle 

lanes. 

HR.  12862  (Mr.  Ryan):  To  provide  sup- 
plemental appropriations  and  Increased  (Xffl- 
tract  authority  to  fully  fund  the  urbanre- 
•lewal  .nodel  cities,  and  rent  supplement  pt> 
grams,  and  the  low-income  homeownerswp 
and  rental  housing  programs  for  fiscal  ISTl 

HR  13701  (Mr.  McPall):  Increases  fundttl 
for  fiscal  1973  public  works  and  developn»m 
facilities  grants,  and  requires  that  » JWBH 
percentage  of  such  appropriations  be  expeno- 
ed  in  certain  redevelopment  areas.  (Status. 
Hearings  held  by  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee.) 

Veteran* 

HR  11089  (Mr.  Edwards  of  CalUomls): 
Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  «> 
establish  a  National  Cemetery  at  Camp  yva. 

Calif-  .„     .„,.««• 

HB     11108    (Mr.    Dellums):    To    in«^ 

servicemen-s   group   life    Insurance   (JOvOTP 

to  a  maximum  of  »50,000,  to  liberalize  <»» 

erage  under  GI  life  Insurance  program  »" 

for  other  purposes. 

H.B.    13127    (Mr.   Scott)  :    BducatloMO^ 

slstance     to     veterans     pursuing     reirem- 

courses. 


Welfare  Reform 
H.R.  7267  (Mr.  Bangel)  :  The  Adequate  In- 

"°HJl^  11096  (Mr.  Pepper)  :  Calls  for  annual 
mcial  leport  from  the  Prsaldent. 

H  Res  423  (Mr.  Byan)  :  Expresses  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  any  Individual  whose  earn- 
Toa  are  substandard  or  who  Is  amongst  the 
«wkine  poor  should  be  exempt  from  any 
^e  fre«e  under  the  Economic  Stabi- 
lisation Act  of  1971.  ^     V,     -. 

HJI  13214  (Mr.  Fraser)  :  Across-the-board 
,4  increase  per  month  for  public  assistance 
recipients. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  AHULSHER  W. 
JOHNSON  AND  MR.  FREDERICK  J. 
WOUSTER 

HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

or   INDIANA 

QJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1972 
Mr  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
at  Uiis  time  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  the  names  of  two  outstanding 
citizens  who  reside  in  the  district  I  rep- 
resent. Mrs.  Arlisher  W.  Johnson  of 
Indianapolis,  md..  and  Mr.  Frederick  J. 
Wouster  of  Swayzee,  Ind..  have  been 
named  as  recipients  of  the  General 
Motors  Gold  Medal  Award  for  excellence 
in  community  activities.  Only  20  other 
(Seneral  Motors  employees  across  the 
United  States  were  so  honored  this  year 
and  they  were  chosen  from  among  247.- 
000  employees. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  this  outstand- 
ing award,  an  employee  must  demon- 
strate a  sincere  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  his  community  and  its  citizenry.  Con- 
sideration is  based  upon  the  amount  of 
personal  involvement  in  service  activi- 
ties, the  results  of  those  activities,  moti- 
vation, and  the  amount  of  personal  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  the  employee.  The 
award  for  excellence  program  is  designed 
to  recognize  and  honor  those  General 
Motors  employees  who  perform  outstand- 
ing service  for  the  betterment  of  their 
communities  through  voluntary  par- 
ticipation in  civic,  charitable,  and  other 
activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nominations  for  this 
award  are  made  by  fellow  employe«s. 
members  of  service  organizations,  and 
the  general  public.  Preliminary  judging 
is  handled  by  a  committee  named  by  the 
local  plant  management  and  the  final 
selection  is  made  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  commtmity  leaders. 

Mr.  Wouster  is  a  diemaker  at  the 
Fisher  Body  Division  at  Marion.  Ind.. 
where  he  has  been  employed  for  14  years. 
Among  his  many  outstanding  achieve- 
ments are:  Past  president  of  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association,  past  vice  president 
and  chairman  of  the  admissions  and  re- 
view committee  of  the  Grant  County 
United  Fund,  and  past  board  member  of 
the  Marion  Easter  Pageant.  Mr.  Wouster 
is  currently  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Indiana  State  Mental 
Health  Association  and  the  Marion  Gen- 
eral Hospital  as  well  as  serving  on  the 
Grant  County  community  development 
study  committee.  He  is  married  and  has 
four  daughters  and  one  son. 
Mrs.  Johnson,  who  is  employed  in  the 
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maintenance  department  of  Detroit 
Diesel  Allison  Division  In  Indianapolis 
has,  for  the  past  22  years,  be«i  a  member 
of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Tillman 
Harpole  Post  249  of  the  American  Legion. 
During  that  time  she  has  held  all  ofBcee 
in  the  organization  including  15  years  as 
chairman  of  the  child  welfare  and  music 
committee.  Her  activities  in  the  Uth  dis- 
trict of  the  American  Legion  as  an  of- 
ficer and  committee  chairman  Include 
civil  defense.  Boy  Scouts,  and  Girl  Scouts. 
She  has  donated  over  1,000  hours  of  her 
time  to  volunteer  work  at  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministraticm  hospitals  in  Indian£«)olis. 
She  also  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  black  to  become  second  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  11th  district,  American  Le- 
gion and  is  responsible  for  several 
scholarship  programs.  Mrs.  Johnson  re- 
sides with  her  husband  in  Indianapolis. 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  people  repre- 
sent the  type  of  unselfish  and  involved 
citlzfldship  that  is  desperately  needed  in 
a  democracy  \rtiich,  in  order  to  functlcKi 
properly,  requireB  dtlMn  parttcdpation. 
In  my  judgment  they  have  earned  a  dis- 
tinction worthy  of  oin*  recogniticHi. 
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Sixth.  To  promote  a  better  and  more 
comprehensive  understanding  at  the  at- 
tributes and  ideas  of  Hellenism  and 
Hellenic  culture: 

Seventh.  To  promote  good  lellowsnlp. 
and  endow  its  members  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  moral  sense; 

Eighth.  To  endow  its  members  with  a 
spirit  of  altruism,  cranmon  understand- 
ing, mutual  benevolence  and  helpful- 
ness: and 

Ninth.  To  champion  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  maintain  new  chaimels  for 
facilitating  the  dlssenination  of  culture 
and  learning. 


ORDER    OP    AHEPA— 60    YEARS    OF 
SERVICE  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENT 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1972 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Order 
ot  Ahepa  vras  foimded  50  years  ago  to- 
day in  the  United  States.  The  order  de- 
serves recognition  for  its  extensive  and 
unselfish  contributions  to  so  many 
worthy  causes  during  its  50  years  of  ex- 
istence. To  name  the  national  and  in- 
ternational contributions  made  by  the 
order  would  be  too  numerous.  There  are 
local  AHEPA  chapters  in  Ambridge  and 
New  Castle,  Pa.,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict and  I  am  personally  familiar  with 
their  undertakings  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, charity  and  civic  improvement. 
In  particular.  AHEPA  has  always  chtun- 
pioned  the  cause  of  education.  So  many 
of  us  ask  what  we  can  do  to  contribute 
to  the  betterment  of  American  life.  I 
say  look  to  the  Order  of  Ahepa  as  an 
example.  The  objects  of  AHEPA  are: 

First.  To  promote  and  encourage  loy- 
alty to  the  United  Stat^  of  America; 

Second.  To  instruct  its  members  in  the 
tenets  and  fundamental  principles  of 
government,  apd  in  the  recognition  and 
respect  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man- 
kind: 

Third.  To  instill  in  its  membership  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  privileges  of 
citizenship ; 

Fourth.  To  encourage  its  members  to 
alwajrs  be  profoundly  Interested  and  ac- 
tively participating  in  the  political,  dvic, 
social  and  commercial  fields  of  human 
endeavor: 

Fifth.  To  pledge  its  members  to  do 
their  utmost  to  stamp  out  any  and  all  po- 
litical corruption:  and  to  arouse  its  mem- 
bers to  the  fact  that  tyranny  is  a  menace 
to  the  life,  property,  prosperity,  honor 
and  integrity  of  every  nation; 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  VOLUNTEER 
FIREMSN 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    Nrw    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUBB  OP  BKPBBSENTATrVHS 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1972 
Mr.  GBOVER.  Mr  Speaker,  If  there  is 
one  tiling  that  distinguishes  Anaerica 
and  Americans,  it  is  the  concept  of  serv- 
ice to  one's  fellow  man,  an  idea  that 
has  been  central  to  our  Republic  from 
the  beginning.  The  tremendous  growth 
of  all  types  of  volunteer  service  in 
the  United  Statea  is  no  accident.  It  is 
a  result  of  our  background  and  our  way 
of  life.  Volunteer  service  has  become  a 
part  of  an  eatabllBhed  economic  and 
social  pattnm  which  is  one  of  the 
strengths  of  our  great  Nation,  a  brother- 
hood of  free  men  who  care. 

Of  all  our  volunteers,  none  exceeds 
in  courage  and  devotion  the  volunteer 
firemen  upon  whom  our  country  de- 
pends, to  a  lEirge  extent,  for  the  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  property  and  life 
itself  against  the  ravaging  assault  of  fire, 
the  oldest  enemy,  as  weU  as  the  oldest 
friend,  of  man.  Throughout  otur  history, 
the  volunteer  firemen  of  America  have 
served  the  country  with  a  zeal  akin  to 
that  of  our  flghHny  men — our  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines — under  conditions 
posing  very  similar  dangers.  Fire  flghttng 
is  diflttcult  and  haisardous.  It  must  often 
be  carried  on  under  severe  weather  con- 
ditions. The  hours  are  unpredictable  and 
often  unusually  long  compared  to  those  of 
rr\finy  other  paid  workers.  The  fireman 
must  have  steady  nerves,  considerable 
physical  strength,  and  enough  stamina  to 
enable  him  to  maintain  an  Intense  degree 
of  effort,  over  long  periods,  under  almost 
unbearable  conditions.  A  fireman  has 
to  be  reewiy  for  suiythlng,  because  he 
never  knows  what  he  may  encounter 
next. 

The  volunteer  firemen  of  America  de- 
serve our  heartfelt  gratitude,  admiration, 
and  respect.  They  have  saved  countless 
lives  and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
property,  often  at  great  personal  sacrifice 
and  at  the  risk  of  Injury  or  death.  A  vol- 
unteer fire  department  is  more  thui  a 
group  of  men  with  shining  red  equip- 
ment: it  is  an  example  of  two  qualities 
that  have  made  America  great — individ- 
ual initiative  and  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  others. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  this  date  intro- 
duced a  House  resolution  to  honor  and 
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commend  the  volunteer  nremen  of  New 
York  State  on  tht  occasion  of  the  lOOtn 
anniversary  of  their  volunteer  service,  a 
century  of  dedication,  herois-n,  and  self- 
sacrlflce  in  the  interest  of  others. 


TAXES  SHOULD  NOT  SUPPORT 
STRIKERS 


HON.  CHARLES  L  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25,  1972 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  29.  the  House,  during  considera- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
appropriations  bill,  narrowly  defeated  an 
amendment  which  would  have  prohibited 
food  stamps  to  those  who  would  qualify 
solely,  because  they  are  on  strike.  This 
amendment  had  my  support  and,  I  be- 
lieve, that  of  a  majority  of  Americans. 
The  Citizen  Patriot  of  Jackson.  Mich.. 
in  Its  editorial  of  July  13  set  forth  in  per- 
suasive language  the  reasons  why, 
"Taxes  Should  Not  Support  Strikers" 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Taxes  Should  Not  Support  Stwkers 
Should  workers  who  voluntarily  walk  oH 
the  Job  m  a  strike  be  eligible  for  government 
food  stamps? 

congress  voted  yea  In  the  past  session  by 
the  narrow  margin  of  19  votes  after  heavy 
union  lobbying.  The  question  may  nse  again 
In  the  next  seaelon. 

Making  strikers  eligible  for  food  stamps 
Is  nothing  more  than  taxpayer  subsidy  of  the 
strike. 

The  'ood  stamp  program  orlglnaUy  was 
aimed  at  the  poor  who  could  not  purchase 
their  nutritional  needs.  In  the  past  18 
months,  strikers  and  some  college  students 
were  ruled  eligible  for  food  stamps  because 
they  met  the  program's  Income  require- 
ments, even  though  their  clrctunstances  did 
not  fit  what  the  program  designers  had  in 

mind. 

Labor's  argument  Is  that  striking  workers 
are  taxpayers  and  their  temporary  'dm  of 
work,  though  voluntary,  should  not  deny 
them  the  fruits  of  their  tax  dollars. 

But  workers  on  strike  are  In  a  particular 
category  that  makes  them  distinct  from  most 
of  the  other  persons  who  are  eligible  for  food 
stamps. 

They  are  able-bodied,  often  have  skills,  and 
have  a  Job  If  they  want  It.  Workers  volun- 
tarily decide  not  to  work  when  they  approve 
walking  off  the  Job  with  a  strike  vote. 

The  elderly,  unemployed,  and  those  on 
welfare  have  no  Jobs  or  have  an  income  so 
low  that  food  purchases  at  prevailing  prices 
would  not  leave  them  enough  money  for  the 
other  necessities  of  life. 

The  only  reason  that  Congress  upheld  the 
decision  to  continue  strikers  as  eligible  for 
food  stamps  is  that  labor  unions  have  a 
powerful  clout  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Nevertheleao.  the  199-180  defeat  of  a  re- 
cent motion  to  deny  strikers  the  food  stamps 
18  an  indication  that  the  public  sentiment 
may  be  swinging  against  strikers.  Fifty-four 
members  of  the  House  faUed  to  vote  on  the 
motion. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recently 
tightened  the  ellglbUlty  requirements  for 
food  stamps,  probably  because  of  public 
pressure. 
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The  department  now  requires  all  food 
stamp  reclplenu  to  be  registered  for  employ- 
ment with  an  appropriate  agency  In  addi- 
tion such  physical  assets  as  snowmobUes. 
traUers.  campers,  cottagea,  etc.,  will  be  con- 
sidered for  ellKiblUty  If  the  assets  are  too 
high,  the  applicant  will  be  ineligible 

College  students  who  are  still  claimed  by 
their  parents  as  dependents  un  federal  in- 
come tax  forms  are  aUo  Ineligible.  If  an  ap- 
plicant has  access  to  credit  cards  within  the 
family,  the  cards  are  considered  unlimited 
income  and  make  him  ineligible 

These  aew  guidelines  will  make  It  tough«r 
for  strikers  and  college  students  living  away 
from  home  to  receive  food  stamps. 

Yet  food  stamps  should  not  be  one  of  the 
weapons  available  to  organized  labor  when  It 
IS  negotiating  with  an  employer  at  the  bar- 
gaining table.  This  gives  strikers  a  govern- 
ment assist  they  should  not  rlghUy  have  in 
a  free  enterprise  system. 

Congress  will  get  another  chance  to  deny 
strikers  food  stamps  In  the  next  session  on 
tne  strength  of  the  narrow  margin  In  the 
last  session.  If  the  54  congressmen  who  did 
not  vote  the  last  time  cast  a  ballot  the  next 
time  around,  the  food  stamp  program  may 
be  protected  for  those  with  genuine  need*. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL 
ACTION 


RESULTS  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION  POLL 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1972 
Mr  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recenUy 
released  the  results  of  my   1972  pubUc 
opinion  poll  which  reflect  the  views  of 
more  than  16.000  residents  of  the  10th 
Congressional  District  of  Dlinois  on  10 
ques&ons  of  vital  national  concern. 
Results  of  the  poll  are  as  foUows: 
Public  Opinion  Poll  RtscLTa 
(Answers  in  percent) 
1    Do  vou  think  the  emergency  powers  of 
the   Preident   should   be   expanded   to  deal 
with  strlkee  serloualy  aSecUng  the  pubUc  In- 
terest  on  a   regional   as   well   a'   a   national 
baws'  Ye*— 75.5;  No— 20.4;  No  Heeponae— 4.1. 
a    Do  you  favor  busing  to  achieve  racial 
balance    in   public   schools?    Yes— 5.8;    No— 
91.2;  No  Response — 3.0. 

3.  Do  you  favor  a  National  Health  Inaur- 
anoe  Program  to  cover  catastrophic  or  pro- 
longed   umeesee?    Yee— 71.6;     No-23.9;    No 

Reeponse — 1.6-  .j.„„ 

4  Would  you  favor  legislation  providing 
for  ao-fault  automobUe  Insurance  on  a  na- 
tional baals?  Yes— 87.7:  No— 23.6;  No  Re- 
sponse— 8.8.  , 

5  Eto  you  favor  the  President's  propo^l 
for  an  ail-volunteer  military  system  to  re- 
place the  draft?  Ye6-^7.8;  No— 27.4;  No  Re- 
sponse— 4.7. 

6.  Do  you  favor  automatic  adjustments  in 
Social  Security  beneflta  to  (tover  cost  of  liv- 
ing Increases  la  preference  to  general  in- 
creases voted  periodically  by  Congreee?  Yee— 
76.2;   No — 18.6;   No  Response — 5.2. 

7.  Do  you  favor  the  President's  nine-point 
proposal  for  ending  U.S.  invc^vement  In  Viet- 
nam? Yes— 70J;  No— 21.6;  No  Re^wnse— 8.3. 

8  Do  you  favor  continued  reduction  of 
funds  for  foreign  aid?  Yee— 8fl.9;  No— 8.6;  No 
Response — 3.6. 

9  Do  you  favor  a  tax  credit  for  p&rente 
with  chUdren  attending  accredited  non- 
public schools?  Ye«i— 46.4;  No— 600;  No  Re- 
sponse— 3.6.  

10.  Do  you  favor  the  welfare  reiorm  bui 
now  pending  before  the  Senate?  Yea— 63.4; 
No — 26.5;  No  Response — 20.0. 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  25,  1972 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of     Illinois.    Mr. 
Speaker,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  vtat 
promisee  made  by  the  other  party  at  Iti 
recent  convention  In  Miami,  we  should 
be  witnessing  now  in  Congress  a  sub- 
stantial   push    for    concrete    action  oq 
pending  reform  legislation  in  a  number 
of  key  areas.  Unfortunately,  the  opposite 
is  true.  The  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
AJiendments  of  1972  are  still  being  held 
up  in  conference;  the  historic  revalue 
sharing  plsm  approved  by  this  body  in 
Jul  e  is  making  deplorably  slow  progrtM 
in  the  Senate;  the  President's  compre- 
hensive  welfare   reform   proposal  sub- 
mitted In  1969  is  still  pending;  and  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  bring  to  a  vote  the 
executive  reorganization  proposals  made 
by  the  President  more  than  18  moDttas 
ago.  If  its  current  sluggish  posture  in 
Congress  is  any  indication  of  the  energy 
with  which  the  other  party  Intends  to 
pursue  the  plans  they  have  been  voicing 
this  election  year,  we  have  good  reaaoc 
to  fear  that  all  its  grandiose  promises  are 
just  that:  ple-in-the-sky  panaceas  de- 
signed more  for  partisan  gain  than  oat 
of  real  commitment  to  solving  the  gre»t 
problems  facing  the  Nation. 

My  colleague  and  good  friend  from 
lyn^Mgan,  Congressman  Qvr  Yunn. 
Jagt,  also  exasperated  by  this  coetiy 
procrastination,  called  upon  Congress  in 
a  statement  to  his  constituents  of  July  24 
to  expedite  action  on  water  pollution  leg- 
islation in  conference  and  other  Impor- 
tant administration  proposals.  I  wwild 
like  to  bring  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  the  entire  House  because  It  pinpoints 
just  exactly  what  has  not  been  done  by 
the  majority  In  Congress  despite  Its  loud 
claims  about  having  a  comer  on  the 
market  of  reiorm. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  from  Mlcm- 
gan  that  we  have  heard  enough  anpty 
rhetoric  from  the  other  party  and  hate 
seen  far  too  Uttle  realistic  effort  to  beO. 
It  up.  Now  is  the  time  for  concrete  actico 
on  proposals  that  are  Imperative  if  pol- 
lution, welfare,  and  other  pressmg  na- 
tional problems  are  to  be  solved. 
The  newsletter  follows: 
The  NiXD  FOB  CoNomBSSiONAi.  Action 
As  poUtlcs   intensifies  In   antlclpaUon  of 
the  presidential  campaign,  the  frequency  ol 
•-flnger-polntlng"  also  expands.  Bv«yo°«  ^ 
find  someone  to  blame  for  what  he  thinn 
is  wrong  with  the  country  or  ite  poUclei. J" 
the  risk  of  appearing  to  Join  In  that  gan*. 
I  think  It  is  appn^rlate  tha.t  Congress  ww 
stock  of  Its  performance,  for  I  obeerve  tn». 
the  poUtlcal  stakee  of  1973  are  beginning  » 
Interfere   with   leglBlators'   response   to  tne 

Nation's  needs.  , 

The  water  poUutlon  legislation,  whlcb  i 
believe  Is  absolutely  fundamental  to  the  ruc- 
tion's effort*  to  protect  the  natural  en^^ 
ment.  remains  stalled   m  negotiations  tM* 

are  closed  to  all  but  the  P«^'°'P*^"-  ,  Tj^f 
four  months  after  House  pasaage  of  tni«T; 
which  incorporated  my  amendment  on  w^ 
water  recycling,  conferees  of  the  House  »«■ 
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a.„.t*  PubUc  works  Commltteee  have  been 
%Siie  to  reach  accord.  Th«  f  aUuree  to  recon- 

2^  S  threatens  to  kUi  the  legUlatlon  for 
fi!  vear  and  to  severely  ln«>*ir  progrew  in 
«.t«lng  the  quaUty  of  our  surface  waters. 
?h»e  18  no  more  vital  environmental  need 
i^  America,  and  thla  delay  Is  costly^ 

TTie  Pllgbt  of  the  water  poUutlon  leglala- 
tum  IS  only  one  indication  of  OongrsM'  lack 
^rcc^tLent  to  bring  to  fruition  oth« 
o,««i.  of  legialaUon  which  are  eswnUal  to 
^^jLln  K^  baalc  to  the  Pr-W.nf . 
rLjram.  For  example,  revenue  sharing,  h*v- 
fi^b^n  debated  in  and  out  of  Congiws 
g^ce  the  administration  of  John  Kennedy 
fr^flnally  paa.«i  by  the  House  earUer  this 
summer,  is  now  making  only  slow  progreM 
in  the  Senate.  Here  Is  a  concept  which  prom- 
iMs  to  disperse  power  and  re«)uroee  away 
from  Washington,  toward  the  SUtes  and  lo- 
ciUaes  of  America,  enabling  them  to  inno- 
vate and  adapt  policies  to  suit  their  varying 
needs  Now  Is  the  time  for  Congreee  to  act. 

A  comprehensive  welfare  reform  proposal 
was  first  presented  to  Congrees  by  Preeldent 
Nixon  in  August  of  1969.  Since  that  time  over 
4  million  persons  have  been  added  to  the 
wellan  rolls,  and  the  coat  of  the  welfare  8y»- 
Mm  has  grown  by  more  than  M  bUlion.  In 
his  State  of  the  Union  speech  this  January, 
the  President  stated.  "Today,  more  than 
ever  we  need  a  new  program  which  is  baaed 
on  the  dignltv  of  work,  which  provides  strong 
incentives  for  work,  and  which  includes  for 
those  who  are  able  to  work  an  effective  work 
requirement  "  That  need,  together  with  the 
nece«lty  of  reUevlng  an  intolerable  financial 
strain  upon  State  and  local  govemmenta,  is 
greater  today,  yet  the  legislation  lies  Ignored 
m  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Now  ia 
the  time  for  Congrees  to  act. 

Similarly,  the  President  for  several  years 
hs»  actively  advocated  an  overhauling  of  the 
eiecutlve  branch  of  the  government.  The 
need  to  consolidate  and  rationalize  the  piece- 
meal, fragmented  structure  in  Washington 
today  Is  obvious.  Yet.  Congress  has  failed 
to  bring  to  a  vote  those  element*  of  reor- 
ganisation which  require  Its  approval.  With 
the  first  of  four  major  reorganization  bills 
now  expected  to  come  before  the  house  soon, 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Oovemment  Op- 
erations Committee  recently  wrote  that. 
"With  all  the  programs  we  have  created  and 
the  many  billions  of  dollars  we  have  spent  on 
community  development  assistance  we  still 
And  the  Federal  government  more  often  be- 
ing the  cause  of  confusion  and  delay  rather 
than  the  efficient  assistant  we  wish  It  to 
be."  I  agree,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  Ooa- 
gress  once  again  that  this  Is  the  time  to  act. 
I  call  upon  the  committee  chairmen  and 
leaders  of  the  congressional  majority  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  this  political  year  and  help 
the  Congrees  to  go  before  the  country  with 
a  record  of  accomplishment.  We  need  lees 
talk  and  more  action. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Scottish  families  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try generations  ago,  I  was  deeply  hon- 
ored to  be  asked  to  afllllate  with  the  order 
and  have  noaintalned  that  membership 
over  the  years. 

Some  of  my  closest  friends  In  Ohio 
are  Ah«»ns,  and  some  of  the  commu- 
nity's most  successful  businass,  profes- 
sional, and  civic  leaders. 

Cantcm  is  proud  that  one  <rf  our  mem- 
bers, the  late  Andrew  Nickas.  was  ^ected 
to  the  office  of  suprane  secretary  and 
served  two  terms,  from  1925  through 

1927. 

Thia  year,  Kelly  Esber  is  president  of 
the  Canton  local  chapter,  with  Chris 
Dlamant  as  vice  president  and  Harry 
Biris  as  treasurer.  Gregory  Relay  con- 
tinues to  serve  as  secretary,  as  he  has 
done  for  many  years. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  is  a  strong  force 
of  good  government  and  good  commimity 
life  ha  America,  and  it  has  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  historic  friendship 
betwewi  our  Nation  and  the  Khigdom 
of  Greece.  I  hope  that  the  order  and  Its 
good  works  will  continue  to  flourish  for 
many  years.  My  congratulations  to  the 
farsighted  men  who  fotmded  the  order 
50  years  ago  and  to  their  successors  in 
leadership  today. 
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AHEPA  CELEBRATES  ITS  GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JAMES 
GORDON  CANFIELD 

HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OV  NXW   JBUZT 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1972 
Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  still  remember  the 
late  Honorable  James  Gordon  Canfleld 
who  served  in  the  House  with  distinction 
from  New  Jersey's  Eighth  Congressional 
District  for  20  years  before  retiring  In 

1961.  ,     , 

Gordon  Canfleld  passed  away  last 
month  and  the  reminiscence  of  his  ca- 
reer inspired  those  who  were  closest  to 
him  to  remember  him  In  words  that  re- 
flect upon  the  kind  of  man  he  was.  A 
longtime  associate  and  at  one  time  a 
member  of  his  staff.  Mrs.  Dorothy  W. 
PattersMi  observed: 

He  was  a  great  guy  and  when  you  think 
back,  truly  a  man  before  his  time;  flamma- 
ble fabrics  before  Ralph  Nader  support 
for  space  program  beXoce  Sputnik  .  .  .  alMt 
to  the  Red  menace  before  the  deluge  and  all 
the  rest.  We  can  all  be  proud  and  grateful  we 
were  a  part  of  his  team. 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1972 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  is  celebrating  its  golden  anniver- 
sary this  year  and  I  have  be«a  pleased 
to  note  that  many  Members  are  taking 
the  floor  to  pay  tribute  to  this  outstand- 
ing and  unusual  organization. 

It  was  a  rare  privilege  for  me  many 
years  ago,  when  I  was  invited  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Canton  Chapter  of 
Ahepa.  As  the  decendant  of  ESigllsh  and 


Mayor  Gerald  Goldman  of  Passaic. 
N.J..  issued  a  proclamation,  setting  aside 
Simday,  June  25.  as  a  citywlde  day  of 
mourning  in  memory  of  the  late  Con- 
gressman, declaring  that  Mr.  Can- 
fleld "served  his  constituents  In  the  Na- 
tion with  honor  and  distinction." 

Rev.  Robert  P.  Klrchgessner.  who  of- 
flclated  at  the  funeral  services,  por- 
trayed Gordon  Canfleld  as  "a  friend  of 
both  the  humble  and  the  influential."  He 
continued : 

Each  man  writes  his  own  eulogy  and  the 
one  our  Congressman  wrote  for  himself  can- 
not be  Improved  upon  ...  He  had  a  deep 
abiding  faith  In  Gkxl,  in  his  famUy,  and  in 
his  country.  Most  of  all.  he  had  a  deep  abid- 
ing faith  m  people  and  this  added  to  his 
statvire  .  .      He  was  the  kind  of  man  that 


made  you  feel  10  feet  tall  In  his  present 
...  He  was  a  good  and  faithful  servant  and 
to  hare  known  him  was  to  our  benefit. 

Of  his  career  as  a  public  servani.  for- 
mer State  Senator  Ira  Schoem  recalled: 
[Gorton  Oanfield]  did  a  mlUloa  Uttle 
thlngi  for  UtUe  people.  He  never  said  "no " 
to  anybody,  and  even  hla  polltioal  crltloa 
nnmpUiTMirt^  him 

An  editorial  in  the  Herald-News  of 
Passaic.  NJ.,  remembered  Gordon  Can- 
OAd  as  "one  of  thoee  unusual  politicians 
whose  appeal  transcends  partisan  lines." 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude  my  remarks 
with  the  liwluslon  of  the  full  text  of  the 
Herald-NewB  editorial: 
BorroaiAL 
Farmer  Rep.  Gordon  Canfield.  who  died 
yeetarday  at  hia  home  in  Hawthorne  at  73. 
was  one  of  thoee  unueual  politicians  whose 
•ppaal  tranaoenda  paxtlaan  lines.  He  was  a 
loyal  RepubUean  during  hla  years  In  the 
aouM  of  Representatives,  but  Democrats 
and  tndependenu  as  weU  as  Republican* 
voted  for  him. 

There  'Afas  a  reason.  When  someone  needed 
help.  Gordon  Canfleld  did  not  aak  ^lat  the 
Individual's  party  affiliation  was.  Everyone 
was  hie  constituent.  The  frlendllneee  and 
helpfulness,  the  genuine  llkln«  for  people. 
made  him  vlrtuaUy  uni>eat*ble  even  tbou^ 
he  merged  into  the  crowd  In  the  House  and 
erected  no  legislative  nu>nuinenU. 

Oordon  Canfleld  was  a  star  on  the  news 
staff  of  the  old  Paaaalc  Dally  News  when 
Mayor  George  N.  Seger  of  Paaealc  was  elected 
to  the  Houae.  The  young  reporter  wen*  to 
Washington  In  1933  with  Congreesman  8eg«r 
as  his  secretary.  Before  he  died  in  1940.  Rep. 
Seger  had  announced  hla  rettremeni  and  had 
ezpreoaed  the  hope  that  Mr.  Canfleld  would 
succeed  him.  saying:  "He  loves  the  district 
just  as  much  as  I  do."  Oongressman  Soger's 
hope  was  more  than  fulfilled  Mr.  Canfleld 
did  succeed  him.  being  elected  in  19*0.  He 
remamed  in  the  House  until  his  retirement 
In  1960. 

Rep.  Canfleld'8  life  spanned  one  of  the 
truly  eventful  periods  of  history.  As  a  re- 
porter, he  knew  the  thrlU  of  flying  when  it 
waa  great  adventure.  He  was  old  enough  to 
enlist  and  get  Into  uniform  In  World  War  I. 
In  World  War  II  he  and  Rep  Hugh  Scott, 
now  a  senator,  shipped  incognito  as  seamen 
on  an  oU  tanker  to  Europe.  In  1960  he  waa 
m  ECorea  at  the  height  of  that  conflict  The 
automobile  was  a  rarity  when  he  grew  up. 
He  was  a  man  when  radio  broadcasting  was 
born.  In  his  congreealonal  district,  television 
pioneers  experimented  with  mechanical  and 
then  electronic  devices  to  produce  images. 
The  noble  experiment  of  Prohibition,  the 
gr«at  depreoalon,  the  advent  of  Communism. 
Axlolf  Hitler  and  the  atom  bomb  were  part 
of  the  history  of  his  lifetime. 

Throughout  his  working  career.  Mr.  Can- 
fleld concentrated  his  attention  on  people. 
A  line  In  an  editorial  In  The  Herald-Newe 
on  hlB  retirement  from  the  Congress  summed 
him  up.  It  said  that  In  one  campaign  his 
Denaocratlc  opponent  helped  to  re-elect  him 
by  charging  that  all  Oordon  Canfield  ever 
did  waa  Uttle  things  for  little  people. 


SOUTH  EL  MONTE.  CALIF. .  CELE- 
BRATES  ITS  14TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

or  CAUFoaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1972 
Mr.   DANIELSON.   Mr.   Speaker,   the 
city  of  South  El  Monte.  Calif.,  was  In- 
corporated on  July  30,  1958,  and  will  be 
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celebrating  its  14th  year  as  a  city  this 
coming  Friday  evening.  July  28.  with 
special  festivities.  I  would  like  to  take 
a  moment  to  pay  tribute  to  the  city  of 
South  Kl  Monte  and  its  people  for  their 
achievements  during  the  past  14  years. 
and  to  commend  them  on  their  plan- 
ning for  the  future. 

South  El  Monte  Is  one  of  the  newest 
cities  in  the  SUte  of  California,  and  has 
grown  dramatically  in  its  short  liistory. 
In  the  past  decade,  the  city's  populaUon 
has  increased  from  4,850  to  13.443. 
Twenty-eight  successful  amaexations 
have  been  responsible  for  some  of  this 
growth.  More  than  50  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation increase  is  young,  with  the  num- 
ber of  19-years-olds  and  younger  growing 
from  1,962  to  6,315  persons  in  the-lO-year 
span.  Persons  20  years  of  age  and  older 
number  7,128.  according  to  the  last  cen- 
sus, in  contrast  to  2.898  a  decade  ago. 
The  number  of  persons  65  years  of  age 
and  over  Increased  from  331  to  682.  At 
mcorporation  in  1958,  South  El  Monte 
consisted  of  3.900  residents. 

South  El  Monte  has  competed  na- 
tionally with  other  municipalities  and 
has  won  several  awards,  earning  for  it- 
self the  title  "Achievement  City.  U.S.A." 
This  is  a  fine  testimonisd  to  South  El 
Monte's  commimity  leadership  and  active 
citizen  participation  in  community  im- 
provement £Uid  growth. 

South  El  Monte  is  governed  by  five 
elected  councilmen  with  the  membership 
electing  one  of  its  members  as  mayor 
each  April.  The  coimcil  selects  and  ap- 
points the  city  administrator,  the  city 
attorney  £ind  the  city  clerk.  Local  gov- 
ernment services  are  provided  from  a 
new  $671,000  civic  center  composed  of 
the  city  hall,  city  council  chambers,  civil 
defense  emergency  operating  center  and 
regional  llbrar>'.  Development  of  the  civic 
center  was  made  possible  through  a  non- 
profit civic  corporation  composed  of 
leading  citizens  under  the  lease-back 
municipal  improvement  financing 
method. 

The  South  El  Monte  library,  part  of 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Public  Library 
System,  was  completed  m  1967  and  occu- 
pies a  beautifiil,  modem  6.144  square  foot 
bixilding,  with  free  parking  available  in 
the  civic  center  lot.  The  library  is  within 
walking  distance  of  four  elementary 
schools  and  the  Valle  Lindo  Adult  High 
School.  A  unique  service  to  businessmen 
of  the  South  El  Monte  library  is  the 
rotating  business  collection,  composed  of 
approximately  400  volumes  of  special  in- 
terest to  businessmen  and  industrialists, 
which  is  changed  biannually. 

South  El  Monte's  fire  and  police  pro- 
tection, trafBc  control,  street  mainte- 
nance and  building  and  safety  services 
are  contracted  for  from  Los  Angeles 
County,  and  are  the  finest  available  any- 
where. The  city's  Recreation  Department 
has  undertaken  a  total  community  recre- 
ation program.  South  El  Monte  covers 
an  area  of  2.8  square  miles,  yet  it  has 
1.204  industrial  Arms  and  167  retail  out- 
lets. The  assessed  property  value  is  about 
$40  million,  and  the  taxable  retail  sales 
amount  to  $60  million. 

South  SI  Monte  has  developed  a  gen- 
eral plan  which  will  carry  the  city 
through  1985  in  a  carefully  controlled 
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growth  curve,  designed  to  assure  orderly 
developmait  of  residential  areas,  indus- 
trial parks,  conmiercial  areas,  recrea- 
tional facilities,  schools,  streets,  and 
highways.  The  projected  population  for 
the  city  m  1985  is  21,627  persons. 

I  am  happy  to  take  this  occasion  to 
congratulate  the  people  of  the  city  of 
South  El  Monte,  its  city  couucil.  and 
community  leaders  for  their  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past  14  years,  and  to  wish 
them  even'  success  m  their  plans  and 
goals  and  the  development  of  their  com- 
munity in  the  future. 


July  25,  1979 


CAPTIVE    NATIONS    WEEK 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

or    MASSACHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  July  25.  1972 
Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again  Congress  and  the 
Nation  are  observing  Captive  Nations 
Week,  marked  each  year,  .since  1959,  as 
a  commitment  to  the  millions  of  people 
held  in  Communist  captivity  that  their 
plight  will  never  be  forgottei  oi  accepted 
by  Americans.  We  in  this  country  who 
hold  the  traditions  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy sacred  will  never  consent  to  the 
cultural,  religious,  and  political  enslave- 
ment of  fellow  human  beings  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

The  years  have  been  long  ones  for  the 
people  of  Albania.  Bulgaria.  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Esist  Oermany.  Estonia,  Hungary, 
Latvia.  Lithuania,  Poland.  Rumania,  and 
the  Ukraine,  who  were  victims  of  Soviet 
aggression  and  expansion  after  World 
War  I  and  after  Worid  War  n.  A  hun- 
dred million  people  of  East  and  Central 
Europe  have  been  shackled  to  the  yoke 
of  the  Russian  bear. 

The  East  Europeans  have  not  resigned 
themselves  to  their  plight.  The  courage 
and  perseverance  they  have  displayed 
in  their  struggle  to  regain  their  freedom 
has  aroused  our  deepest  admiration,  sym- 
pathy, and  respect.  We  have  not  forgot- 
ten the  uprising  of  the  East  German 
workers  in  1953.  We  will  never  forget  the 
Polish  workers  of  Poznan,  who  were  so 
brutally  suppressed  when  they  revolted 
against  their  Communist  puppet  rulers 
in  1956.  and  made  a  sham  of  the  Com- 
munist pretense  of  popular  support.  Nor 
can  we  forget  the  heroic  uprising  of  the 
Hungarians,  in  October  of  that  year, 
which  was  quelled  only  with  the  help  of 
Soviet  tanks  and  troops  who  fired  merci- 
lessly into  the  crowds.  We  still  remember 
with  great  sorrow  the  Warsaw  Pact  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia  in  the  .summer 
of  1968.  which  crushed  the  just  aspira- 
tions of  freedom  of  the  Czechs  and  Slo- 
vaks. 

The  struggle  goes  on.  It  is  an  ever- 
present  reality.  In  the  past  few  months 
we  have  agam  witnessed  the  invincible 
drive  for  freedom  rocking  E^astem  Eu- 
rope and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  Lithuania, 
violent  riots  broke  out  in  the  city  of 
Kaunas  this  past  May.  after  a  young 
Lithuanian  factory  worker  set  himself 
afire  in  protest  against  repressing  poli- 
cies.   The   several    thousand    rioters   of 


Kaunas  shouting  "freedom  for  lithu- 
anla"  were  denouncing  Russian  domlna* 
tlon  of  their  coimtry,  which  was  annexad 
to  the  Soviet  Unicxi.  along  with  LatT^ 
and  Estonia  in  1940.  They  were  also  call- 
ing for  freedom  to  practice  the  Roman 
Catholic  reUglon.  the  dominant  religioQ 
of  Lithuania.  Paratroopers  were  called  in 
to  help  the  local  police  quell  the  riots. 
Some  200  demonstrators  were  reportedly 
arrested.  Once  more,  we  are  witness  to 
the  truth  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  can- 
not be  extinguished.  Thirty-two  years 
after  Stalin's  seizure  of  Lithuania,  na- 
tionalist aspirations  are  seething  just  be- 
low the  surface,  ever  ready  to  flare  with 
a  vengeance. 

Reports  of  forced  Russlflcatlon,  arbi- 
trary arrests,  and  trials  have  also 
reached  us,  in  recent  months,  from  the 
Ukraine.  Intellectuals — teachers,  wrlten 
scientists,  actors,  musicians,  literary 
critics — who  have  attempted  to  assert 
their  ethnic  individualism  and  national 
pride  have  been  harassed  and  placed  un- 
der arrest.  The  list  of  prominent  Ukrain- 
ian intellectuals  who  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  long  years  in  prison  and  to 
forced  labor  grows  longer  by  the  month. 
Their  voices  are  methodically  being 
stilled. 

The  Jews  of  the  U.S.S.R.  are  another 
nationality  group  which  has  become  in- 
creasingly uncomfortable  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  has  been  clamoring  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel.  Since  the  Arab-Israeli 
war  of  June  1967,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
intensified  its  anti-Jewish  campaign.  A 
series  of  imfair  and  biased  trials  involv- 
ing largely  Jewish  elements  has  been 
held :  an  increasing  number  of  Jews  have 
been  fired  from  their  jobs;  many  syna- 
gogues have  been  closed,  while  Jewish 
cultural  life  in  the  form  of  theater,  news- 
papers or  Jewish  language  schools  has 
been  repressed. 

Consequently  more  than  80.000  Rus- 
sian Jews  applied  for  exit  visas  by  the 
beginning  of  1972.  and  It  is  estimated 
by  world  Jewish  organizations  that  up 
to  half  a  million  Jews  would  be  ready  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  the  moment  offi- 
cial barriers  were  dropped. 

On  this  Captive  Nations  Week  we  ap- 
peal to  the  American  people  to  support 
the  aspirations  of  the  millions  of  people 
who  are  attempting,  by  all  means,  to 
break  out  of  the  stranglehold  exerted 
over  them  by  the  Soviet  dictatorship. 


AHEPA'S  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

OF    NKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1972 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Order  of 
Ahepa,  the  International  organization 
for  people  of  Greek  descent.  Is  celebrat- 
ing Its  golden  anniversary  during  the 
year  of  1972.  Pounded  July  26,  1922,  In 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  AHEPA— American  Hellen- 
ic Educational  Progressive  Association- 
has  always  displayed  the  highest  quali- 
ties of  open-mlndednew,  intellectual 
honesty,  and  commitment  to  regponslMe 
social  prt^ress  which  has  made  thla 
country  great. 


My  25,  1972 

»i*mbers  of  AHEPA  can  take  justifiable 
JTTthe^y  contributions  they 
Kmade  toward  education,  charltyand 
SS  toprovement  over  the  years  While 
tS^first  objective  of  AHEPA  is  to  pro- 
SSuSd  encourage  loyalty  to  the  Umted 
SSSs^f  America,  Its  fundamental  aims 
I«  yae  improvement  and  betterment  of 
S  S^ial  moral,  and  family  life  of  all 

^'^Scer.  I  am  proud  and  pleased  to 
have  many  personal  friends  as  members 
of  tlie  AHi^A.  To  these  friends  and  to 
au  the  patriotic  Greek  Americans  who 
^members  of  this  outstanding  organl- 
Swon.  I  take  pleasure  in  extending  my 
wKm  congratulaUons  and  best  wishes 
onthe  occasion  of  their  golden  anniver- 
sary. _^_____^.^__ 

PFMARKS     OF     SENATOR     STROM 
^^^^SfoND  AT  THE  LAUNCHING 
OF  U£.S.    'SOUTH  CAROLINA  " 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF  vnionnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  25,  1972 
Mr     DOWNING.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
strategic  defense  forces  of  our  country 
have  been  under  discussion  frequently 
in  the  last  several  months.  A  timely  view 
on  the  need  for  national  defense  pre- 
oaredness  was  presented  by  my  dlstln- 
^ished  colleague  Senator  Strom  Thtth- 
MOND  in  his  remarks  at  the  launching  of 
the  USS.  South  Carolina  in  Newport 
News  Va.  I  am  pleased  to  Include  these 
in  the  RECORD  so  that  we  may  all  have 
the  benefit  of  his  views: 

ABDBESS  BY    SENATOR   STROM   THURMOND 

Master  of  Ceremonies  Mr.  L.  C.  Ackerman. 
congressman  Floyd  Spence.  Congressman 
and  Mrs.  James  Mann,  Congressman  and  Mrs. 
Tom  Downing,  Congressman  and  Mrs.  WU- 
llam  Whltehurst.  Admiral  Rlckover.  A«st. 
Secretary  Charles  L.  lU  of  the  Navy.  Ot. 
James  R.  Schleslnger.  Chairman  of  the  AEC: 
Mr*.  Mendel  Rivers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pred  Buz- 
hardt  and  their  daughter  JUl:  and  my  fel- 
low Americans:  It  Is  Indeed  an  honor  to  be 
introduced  by  Admiral  Rlckover.  the  true 
father  of  our  nuclear  Navy.  Every  American 
should  be  glad  for  the  past  quarter  century 
the  Congress  has  heeded  the  advice  of  Ad- 
miral Rlckover  to  provide  nuclear  propulsion 
for  our  submarine  and  surface  striking 
forces  and  that  Congresa  has  seen  to  It  that 
he  has  been  allowed  to  carry  en  this  vital 
work. 

Ladles  and  Oentlemen,  I  want  you  to  know 
that  there  Is  no  nmn  In  the  mUltary  service 
I  admire  more  than  this  great  scientist,  en- 
gineer, educator  and  leader.  In  the  half  cen- 
tury he  has  served  as  an  oJBcer  In  the  United 
States  Navy,  no  military  man  has  contributed 
more  to  our  country.  I  salute  hUn  on  thla 
occasion  for  his  great  achievements  for  our 
Navy  and  Nation. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Mr.  L.  0.  Ackerman,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Company  for  his  many  courtesies  and  hos- 
pitality m  coimectlon  with  this  launching. 
AU  of  us,  and  particularly  our  guests  from 
South  Carolina,  are  in  his  debt.  In  addition, 
let  me  say,  Mr.  Ackerman.  that  the  entire 
country  owes  you  and  all  the  employees  of 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock   Company    our    lasting    gratitude    for 
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buUdlng  such  fine  ships  as  the  South  Caro- 
lina for  the  UB.  Navy. 

The  launching  of  the  South.  Caroltna  is 
a  great  event  for  South  OaroUnlane  and  for 
aU  Americana.  It  represent*  a  strengthening 
of  the  force,  whoee  goal  is  poeoe  in  our 
world  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  occa- 
sion, and  I  am  eepeclaUy  proud  of  the  one 
who  was  choeen  to  sponsor  thin  ship. 

Mrs  Gene  Buahardt  is  one  of  South 
Oarollna's  finest  and  most  charming  ladles 
I  have  known  her  for  a  long  time,  and  I 
know  her  to  reflect  tJie  patrlotlam  and  love 
of  country  that  cliapactertees  aU  freedom - 
loving  Americans. 

Gene  Buzhardt  is  the  wife  of  tlie  Honor- 
able J.  Pred  Buzhardt,  General  Counsel  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  where  he  Is  serv- 
ing hlfl  country  with  great  atoUlty  and  dis- 
tinction. Mr.  Buzhardt  was  once  my  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant,  and  has  become  one 
of  my  most  trusted  friends.  He  and  Gene 
have  contributed  much  to  the  wrtlare  of 
their  State  and  Nation.  I  am  pieced  that 
she  has  been  selected  to  sponsoc  a  ablp 
named  for  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

A  year  of  a  half  ago.  It  was  my  signal 
honor  to  be  present  at  the  laying  of  the  keel 
of  the  South  Carolina.  The  keeJ  was  au- 
thenticated by  my  good  friend  the  late  L. 
Mendel  Rivers  and  his  lovely  wife  Margaret. 
who  is  here  today.  This  great  ahlp  was  then, 
and  la  now.  the  fruit  of  the  labors  of  many 
MMnbers  of  the  Oongrees  ano  other  dis- 
tinguished members  of  our  Government  who 
axe  working  to  ensure  that  our  nuclear 
powered  Navy  is  strengthened.  WhUe  they 
are  far  too  many  to  name.  It  Is  Incumbent 
upon  me  to  mention  at  least  four — Richard 
RusseU.  Olenard  Lipscomb,  BUl  Bates  and 
L.  Mendel  Rivers.  All  four  of  these  great 
public  servants  are  no  longer  with  us.  How- 
ever the  magnificent  achievements  o«  those 
four  statesmen  live  on  in  the  nuoiear 
powered   submarines    named   for    them. 

In  my  address  at  the  Keel -Laying  of  the 
Scuth  Carolina  on  December  1.  1970,  I  dls- 
cuaaed  the  leadmshlp  of  our  great  State  In 
the  history  of  otjr  country,  and  I  also  de- 
scribed the  previous  war  ships  that  had 
borne  the  name  of  South  Carolina.  On  this 
occasion.  It  Is  my  Intention  to  relate  this 
Nuclear-Powered  Gulded-Mlaelle  Frigate  to 
It*  role  m  the  defense  of  our  Nation.  I  shaU 
also  discuss  certain  other  military  matters 
dealing  with  the  security  of  the  coiintry. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  ship  and  other 
nuclear-powered  frigates  wUl  be  to  provide 
screening  support  to  fast  attack  carriers- 
ships  such  as  Enterprise,  Eisenhower  and 
Ni-mitz.  Because  theee  ships  have  no  need  for 
conventional  fuel,  their  range  is  vlrtuaUy 
unlimited.  WhUe  their  primary  pvirpoee  Is 
tactical— the  oondixot  of  limited  war— these 
shlpe  and  their  Bmoclated  carrier  aircraft  will 
also  contribute  to  the  deterrence  of  nuclear 

wax.  . 

Today,  our  strategic  deterrent  consists  of 
a  triad  of  weaponry,  made  up  of  land-based 
strategic  missiles,  sea-based  strategic  mls- 
sUee  and  long-range  bomber  aircraft.  Of 
these  systems,  the  Polarls/Poseldon  force  Is 
currently  considered  invulnerable  to  any 
known  means  of  attack.  Furthermore.  It  Is 
doubtful  that/  either  of  the  other  two 
strategic  systems  cotUd  be  completely  de- 
stroyed in  a  first  strike. 

These  systems,  of  course,  age  and  have  to 
be  replaced  eventuaUy.  Our  fleet  of  B-52 
strategic  aircraft  Is  now  nearlng  the  end  of 
its  life  expectancy.  The  youngest  of  these 
aircraft  Is  ten  years  old.  The  older  B-52s 
are  twice  that  age.  While  an  Interim  aircraft, 
the  FB-lll.  has  been  procured.  It  has  neither 
the  range  nor  the  pay  load  capacity  of  the 
B-52.  Therefore,  a  new  system,  the  B-1 
bomber,  is  now  under  development. 

We  have  41  nuclear-powered  submarines 
capable  of  launching  strategic  missiles.  Of 
these,  a  total  of  31  are  to  be  converted  to 
carry  Poseidon  missiles.  This  conversion  will 
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be  completed  about  1977.  Poseidon  djilers 
from  Polaris  in  that  It  has  multiple 
mdependenUy-targeiable  re-«ntry  vehicles 
(MIBVs).  Simply  siat*d.  a  MIBV  =:^i»^  '^- 
lows  it  to  carry  several  warheads  and  thus 
to  strUte  several  targets.  The  remaUUng  ten 
Polaris  submarines  wUl  be  armed  with 
Polaris  A-3  mlasUes.  which  have  three  nu- 
clear warheads  per  missile.  Just  as  bombers, 
however,  these  magnificent  submarines  get 
older,  and  one  day  they  must  be  replaced. 
The  oldest  Polaris  submarlce.  the  Georpe 
Washington,  was  launched  13  years  ago. 
Thus,  If  Its  life  expectancy  Is  twenty  years, 
it  must  be  replaced  In  this  decade^^ 

Accorxllngly.  a  new  system,  called  Trident. 
13  undergoing  development.  As  currently 
planned,  the  Trident  submarine  will  be 
armed  with  24  missiles— each  with  a  range 
of  about  5.000  mUes.  in  effect,  a  Trident  sub- 
coarlne  could  launch  Its  attack  from  virtually 
anv  point  on  earth.  Such  a  long-range  capa- 
bility 18  lacking  in  our  Polaris /Poee Won 
force.  These  missiles  have  a  maximum  range 
of  onlv  about  2.600  nautical  mUes  which 
limits  somewhat  the  areas  In  which  the  sub- 
marines can  operate  successfully  and  there- 
fore could  make  them  vumerable  to  detec- 
tion and  attack. 

The  United  States  has  1.000  Mlnuteman 
missiles  and  54  Titan  II  land-baaed  missiles 
The  Titan  II  missiles  are  quite  old.  and  as 
they  age  thev  declUae  in  rellabUlty  and  capa- 
bUlty.  The  Mlnuteman  force  is  beUig  up- 
eraded  by  the  introduction  of  the  Mmute- 
man  III' mlssUe.  which.  lUte  Poseidon,  is 
armed  with  a  MIRV.  although  carrying  three 
rather  than  ten  re-entr>-  warheads.  A  total 
of  550  Mlnuteman  III  missiles  are  planned 
for  procurement.  ~.,,„h 

These  three  programs  constitute  the  i~»»° 
of  strategic  weapons.  Of  course,  the  United 
SUies  also  has  other  means  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons delivery— tactical  aircraft  based  la 
Europe  and  aboard  aircraft  carriers  are  two 
examples— but  such  aircraft  are  stUl  con- 
sidered largely  tactical  and  of  only  limited 
strategic  capability 

There  is  a  truism  about  military  weaponry 
which  has  become  a  cllch*^— and  it  applies 
with  special  emphasis  to  nuclear  strategic 
weapons  systems.  That  truism  is  expressed 
in  the  hope  that  such  weapons  wUl  never 
bo  employed.  Indeed,  this  Is  the  essence  of 
the  concept  of  deterrence,  as  oppoeed  to 
retaliation  or  destruction.  So  long  as  the 
delicate  balance  of  terror  Is  maintained,  our 
strategic  forces  wiu  accomplish  this  passive 
mission  of  deterrence.  This  is  our  devout 
hope  and  prayer. 

With  regard  to  our  hopes  for  llmltmg  ^ne 
uae  of  nuclear  strategic  weapons,  an  l^i«ff*c 
first  step  was  taken  last  May  with  the  SALT 
agreements  In  Moscow. 

The  Strategic  Anne  Limitation  Pacts  signed 
by  the  President  must  be  considered  In 
every  aspect  agamst  the  situation  of  the 
present  and  the  realistic  probabilities  of  the 
future  By  the  time  the  talks  were  finished, 
the  Soviets  had  1.618  ICBM's  deployed  or 
under  construction.  The  agreement-s.  If  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate,  will  put  a  halt  to  a 
new  Soviet  construction.  The  agreements 
accept  a  basic  3:2  numerical  supertorltv  over 
us,  but  when  the  competition  Is  shifted 
from  quaatlty  to  quality,  we  believe  we  have 
the  edge. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  U.S.  Is  allowed 
44  missile  launching  nuclear  subm-ulnes 
with  710  missiles,  while  the  Soviets  are  per- 
mitted 62  modern  nuclear  submarines  with 
960  missiles.  In  addition  the  Soviets  pre  al- 
lowed to  keep  their  present  missile  la -inch- 
ing submarine  fieet.  which  ponslsts  of  TO 
nuclear  powered  and  20  dlesel  submarines, 
carrying  a  total  of  90  missiles.  Consequently. 
the  U.S.  Is  betting  heavily  on  maintaining 
techntrioglcal  superiority. 

The  SALT  agreements  were  negotiated 
upon  the  assumption  that  Congress  would 
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mov«  forwMtl  with  a  number  of  vital  mlll- 
tMTf  prognms.  A  highly  d&ngerovw  sltuAtlon 
oould  b«  created  if  Congreas  slutaed  defense 
effort*,  pertlculmriy  In  ruch  areaa  as  the  B-l 
bonber  or  the  Trident  long-range  mlaetle 
syvtem.  TTnlCM  the  Administration's  current 
military  authorlaatlon  requests  in  these 
areas  are  acoepted,  approT&l  of  the  pacts 
will  be  a  dublotu  gamble. 

The  beet  that  can  be  said  for  the  Interim 
Agreement  on  ICBMs  U  that  It  slows  the 
rate  at  which  the  Sorlete  gain  total  nuclear 
preponderance,  ae  opposed  to  mere  superior- 
ity In  numbers.  The  Treaty  on  ABMs  leaves 
MM  with  two  ABM  sites.  This  Is  far  short  of 
the  total  defense  system  necessary  to  dls- 
coTirage  a  pre-emptive  first  strike,  but  It 
also  limits  the  Sonet  Union  to  a  similar 
number. 

We  must  recognize  that  despite  all  the 
destructive  and  awesome  power  in  the  U.S. 
defense  arsenal,  new  techniques  and  systems 
are  necessary  to  assure  our  survival.  Only 
through  such  continued  research  and  de- 
velopment would  an  agreement  such  as 
3ALT  be  worthwhile. 

But  history  has  a  funny  way  of  plavln? 
trlclts.  The  advent  of  nuclear  weapons  has. 
so  far,  prevented  the  outbreak  of  strateelc 
warfare  between  nuclear  powers.  It  has  not, 
as  many  predicted  It  would  some  years  ano 
either  outlawed  war  Itself  or  brought  about 
a  cataclysmic  holocaust.  The  result  has  bp«n 
a  kind  of  compromise  In  human  oonfllct 
which,  though  lacking  the  awesomeness  of 
nuclear  warfare,  has  given  new  emphasis  to 
smaller  wars  and  so-called  proxy  wars  of 
a  conventional  and  rather  limited  nature 

The  fact  that  such  smaller,  more  pro- 
tracted wars  are  neither  less  costly  nor  less 
threatening  to  our  national  welfare  has  been 
amply  borne  out  in  Vietnam  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  in  the  unsettled  disputes  still 
smouldering  In  the  Middle  Bast  and  the  In- 
dian suboonitlnent.  The  challenge  and  the 
threats  Inherent  In  these  situations  are  of 
such  a  natxire  that  we  can  neither  Ignore 
them  nor  escape  the  need  to  be  prepared  to 
meet  them  head  on.  if  need  be. 

The  addition  to  our  fleet  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Is  part  of  our  response  to  siich  chal- 
lenges. Past,  tough,  reliable  and  bearing  a 
proud  name,  the  South  Carolina  is  the  latest 
addition  to  our  modernized  and  constantly 
modernizing  fleet.  It  exemplifies  our  deter- 
mination to  maintain  the  kind  of  flexibility 
which  alone  can  cope  with  foreseeable  mili- 
tary emergencies  below  the  nuclear  threshold. 
The  construction  of  the  South  Carolina  and 
her  sister  ships  is  an  important  part  of  our 
pnagram  to  maintain  adequate  conventional 
forces — forces  which  consume  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  our  defense  expenditures.  Like 
their  strategic  counterparts,  these  conven- 
tional ships  and  other  systems  do  age  and 
have  to  be  replaced. 

Por  this  reason,  we  are  building  a  number 
of  new  ships.  Thirty  new  destroyers  of  the 
Spruance  class  are  planned  to  replace  World 
War  U  era  destroyers.  A  total  of  46  Knox 
class  destroyer  escorts  are  planned.  Three 
nuclear-powered  frigates  (Virginia  class) 
have  been  authorized,  smd  more  SLre  planned. 
After  considerable  debate,  both  In  Congress 
and  in  the  executive  branch,  funds  are  be- 
ing requested  for  a  fourth  nuclear-powered 
carrier.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  carrier, 
should  it  be  approved,  will  not  Increase  the 
total  number  of  carriers  In  active  service. 
Indeed,  because  of  the  aging  of  the  carrier 
fleet,  it  Is  quite  possible  that  the  number 
of  carriers  may  drop  from  15  to  12  during  this 
decade,  l^lrthermo^e,  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  these  systems,  the  Navy  Is  consider- 
ing other  means  of  providing  air  cover.  A 
new  ship,  called  the  sea  control  ship,  has 
been  proposed.  This  vessel  will  not  replace  the 
aircraft  carrier — It  will  not  have  the  capacity 
to  carry  as  many  airplanes  as  a  modem  car- 
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rler — but  It  will  provide  limited  air  support 
where  it  would  not  otherwise  be  available. 

We  are  also  procuring  a  number  of  new 
aircraft  for  the  armed  forces.  These  include 
the  P-14  Tomcat  as  a  follow-on  aircraft  for 
the  P-4  Phantom  II.  the  S-3A  Vlktag  as  a 
replacement  for  the  S-2  Tracker,  and.  look- 
ing to  the  future,  the  P-15  as  a  new  air  su- 
periority fighter  for  the  Air  Force. 

We  would  do  well  to  remember,  however, 
that  the  armed  forces  consist  of  much  more 
than  ships  and  other  military  hardware  The 
fundamental  component  remains  people. 
Thus,  a  ma]or  problem  remains  with  us,  the 
procurement  and  retention  of  good  men  and 
women.  As  you  are  well  aware,  there  has  been 
considerable  support  for  the  idea  of  an  all- 
volunteer  armed  force.  There  Is  an  erroneous 
belief  that  only  the  Army  has  a  stake  In  this 
issue.  In  fact,  the  other  military  services  have 
freely  admitted  that  they  have  profited  from 
the  Army's  use  of  the  draft.  We  in  Congrees 
have  wrestled  with  the  problems  arising  from 
the  all-volunteer  concept.  We  have  passed 
legislation  designed  to  test  whether  It  wUl 
work  in  this  country  When  the  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967  expired  in  July  of  last 
year,  Congress  had  a  number  of  options.  We 
could  have  done  nothing — thus  letting  the 
system  of  conscription  expire  completely;  or 
we  could  have  simply  extended  the  terminal 
date  of  the  act;  or  we  could  have  revised  the 
law  and  extended  it  for  a  period  of  time.  In 
effect  we  followed  the  last  option.  We  wrote 
a  number  of  amendn\ents  into  law  which 
might  be  considered  a  test  of  the  volunteer 
army  concept.  We  sought  to  strengthen  re- 
cruiting into  the  services.  We  established  an 
enlistment  bonus  for  men  who  enlUt  In  the 
combat  branches.  We  provided  better  com- 
pensation for  the  lower  ranks  of  enlisted  men 
and  Junior  olBcers. 

I  don't  know  if  this  experiment  will  work, 
and  I  have  some  reservations  about  the  over- 
all cost  of  an  all-volunteer  army,  but  we  In 
Congress  believe  that  the  concept  mtist  be 
tested.  I  must  add  that  I  shall  watch  the 
testing  of  this  concept  with  great  Interest 
and  concern,  for  the  need  to  attract  high 
callt)er  men  and  women  to  the  Nation's  de- 
fenses is  of  overriding  Importance. 

Today,  manpower  expenses  take  up  ap- 
proximately half  of  the  military  budget.  As  a 
result,  the  dollars  left  over  for  other  uses. 
Including  military  hardware,  must  be 
stretched  to  quite  a  degree  Nonetheless,  we 
can  never  allow  budgetary  restraints  to  Jeop- 
ardize our  basic  national  security.  It  is  pre- 
cisely for  this  reason  that  we  In  Congress 
have  fought  so  hard  for  nuclear  power  In 
many  of  our  fighting  ships.  Basically,  this 
is  the  reason  that  we  are  here  today.  In 
launching  the  South  CaroliTia,  we  reaffirm 
our  promise  to  defend  the  Republic  and  the 
freedoms  that  we  have  cherished  and  fought 
for  since  the  fotmdmg  of  this  country  al- 
most two  hundred  years  ago. 

In  closing.  I  wovUd  like  to  cite  fw  you 
briefly  the  previous  ships  that  were  named 
South  Carolina 

1670 — The  leading  ship  of  the  expedition 
Uiat  settled  South  Carolina  was  named  the 
Carolina.  Although  she  was  not  a  Man  of 
War.  she  was  certainly  a  fighting  ship  be- 
cause of  the  dangers  she  faced  and  overcame. 
1779-1782 — a  frigate  named  South  Caro- 
lina was  rented  by  the  State  from  Prance.  It 
was  captured  by  the  British  in  1782. 

1797-1803 — a  schooner  revenue  vessel  was 
acquired  by  the  State  from  the  Revenue 
Service  and  called  the  South  Carolina. 

1798-1802 — a  coastal  defense  gunboat  was 
named  South  Carolina  and  fought  In  the 
quaal-war  with  Prance.  It  was  sold  in  1802. 
1860-1866 — a  propeller  cruiser  of  the 
Union  Navy  was  named  South  Carolina  and 
saw  action  during  the  Civil  War  and  was 
sold  in  March.  1866. 

The  battleship  USS  South  Carolina  was 
commissioned  In  1910  and  sold  for  scrap  In 
1924. 
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Tba  Palmetto  State  Is  proud  of  this  sixth 
vessel  to  bear  Its  name.  The  UBS  Scmth  Oan. 
Una,  OliON  37,  Is  a  symbcd  of  strsngth,  of 
sectirlty  and  of  leadership  in  the  woit4i 
hope  for  peace.  South  Carolinians  ldsatlf| 
with  these  causes:  we  have  fought  and  died 
for  them  In  the  past;  and  we  stand  proudly 
today  as  we  witness  the  launching  of  thk 
great  ship  which  bears  the  name  of  our 
State. 

With  frigates  like  this,  we  assure  that  oo 
American  President  will  ever  have  to  cnwt 
to  a  negotiating  table  on  his  knees,  or  bag 
before  a  foreign  potentate  from  a  position  of 
weakness. 


Telegram   Pkom   Adm.   E.   R.   Zvmwalt,  Ji, 

CHIKT    of    NAVAI.    OPSKATtONS 

Please  convey  to  your  distinguished  par- 
ticipants and  guests  my  regret  that  other 
duties  prevent  me  from  being  with  you  today 
for  the  launching  of  the  frigate.  South  Care 
Una,  the  second  In  a  proud  new  breed  of 
fighting  ships  to  join  oxir  small  but  growing 
nuclear-powered  siulace  fleet. 

South  Carolina  comes  from  a  long  aad 
distinguished  line  of  American  men  of  war 
whose  service  spanned  our  Nation's  forma- 
tive years  from  the  American  Revolution 
through  World  War  I.  The  first  skipper  of 
the  battleship  South  Carolina,  Captain  Au- 
gustus Pechtler,  fathered  another  naval  offi- 
cer who,  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  during 
the  Korean  War,  Introduced  guided  nUsslles 
to  our  fleet. 

So.  too,  will  many  of  the  officers  and  men 
here  today — and  this  guided  missile  nuclesr 
frigate  they  are  the  first  to  man — write  other 
new  chapters  in  the  history  of  our  great 
Navy.  To  each  of  you  go  my  best  wishes  for 
performance  and  achievement  worthy  of  the 
heritage  which  Is  continued  here  today. 

Tklxcsam  Pbom  Asm,  Thomas  H.  Mooin, 
Chairman,  Joint  CHirrs  car  Stait 

I  wish  to  extend  my  appreciation  to  each 
and  every  Individual  who  has  worked  long 
and  hard  to  achieve  this  significant  mile- 
stone In  the  production  of  otir  seventh  nu- 
clear power  surface  ship,  I  am  disappointed 
that  I  will  not  personally  be  able  to  poUit 
with  pride  and  view  with  you  the  South 
Carolina  as  she  slides  down  the  ways.  The 
addition  of  this  guided  mlssUe  frigate  U  es- 
sential to  our  country's  arsenal  of  Navy 
vessels.  Nuclear  propulsion,  combined  with 
a  formidable  array  of  defensive  and  offenslvs 
armaments,  make  the  South  Carolina  a  key 
element  in  the  maintenance  of  the  security 
that  Is  unequivocally  vital  and  sacred  to 
this  Nation. 

My  sincere  congratulations  to  all  of  you 
who  have  made  this  memorable  occasion 
possible. 

McssACi  PaoM  John  W.  Wasnxs,  Sbcbitait 
or  THX  Navt 

I  wish  It  were  poeslble  to  be  with  you  on 
this  proud  and  historic  day,  both  for  oui 
nuclear  Navy  and  for  the  people  of  the  great 
state  of  South  Carolina  for  which  this  ship  Is 
named.  We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  USS 
South  Carolina  Joins  the  vanguard  of  oxa 
naval  forces,  for  she  most  certainly  is  destined 
to  earn  an  honored  place  In  that  long  line  of 
ships  stretching  beck  to  the  earliest  days  of 
cur  republic. 

It  Is  moet  appropriate  on  this  occasion  to 
honor  the  memory  of  the  late  L.  Mendel 
Rivers  of  South  Carolina,  whose  vision  and 
leadership  was  In  large  measure  responsible 
for  the  existence  of  not  only  this  great  ship, 
but  a  stronger  national  defense  in  general.  I 
know  Congreeaman  Rivers  would  be  pleased 
with  this  living  testimony  to  his  efforts. 

Beat  wishes  to  all  present  for  a  festive  and 
successful  ceremony.  My  special  congratula- 
tions and  a  Navy  "well  done"  to  all  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Company  as  yet  another  exam- 
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pH  of  their  superb  craftsmanship  come 
lUi.  

«-,^G«    PKOM    MXLVWR.    LAIXD,    SXCMTA.T 

OF  DaruTSx 

mewe  convey  to  Senator  and  Mrs.  Tb.m- 
J^AiSn  Rivers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buahardt, 
S.d  thfrnany  distinguished  guesU  present 
tfll^la^^  erf  the  south  CoroJftui  my 
SLiSf  tS^duSs  prevent  me  from  Joining 
S^c^^  hlstortc  occasion.  I  look  back 
SS^I^e  on  my  participation  In  Congre- 
-!th  HenatOT  Thurmond,  Congressman  Rivers 
2?o1^^Sngr«-lonal  lead«  in  hsipt^  « 
SJwXtheTuclear  -vibmailne^urrter  and 
!?!^rbuildlng  programs.  As  Secretary  of 
S?^,  I  ha^sti^ly  .upport«l  a  modern 
iTd^^ble  Navy,  Including  nuclear  sub- 
^IMslnd  surface  warships.  A  strong  Navy 
J?^i^tial  to  provide  adequate  security  foe 
ouTwaUon,  in  keeping  with  Its  continued 
^nslbUlties  as  a  maritme  power.  Nuclear 
^S  warships  such  as  the  South  CaroHna 
^\ital  elements  of  this  naval  strength. 


THE  SPIRIT  OP  '76:  THE  ELECTION 
OP  '72 


ROE 


HON.  ROBERT  A. 

OF  NXW  JxasxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25,  1972 
Mr  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased 
to  note  that  under  dat«  of  July  13.  1972 
the  President  signed  the  proclamaUon 
we  sought  in  our  House  joint  resolution— 
mv  bill  House  Joint  Resolution  1231— 
declaring  September  1972  as  National 
Voter  Registration  Month,  urging  the 
Governors,  elected  officials,  candidates 
for  pubUc  office,  political  parties  and  or- 
ganizations to  institute  nonpartisan  cam- 
paigns designed  to  achieve  the  registra- 
tion of  as  many  qualified  citizens  as  pos- 
sible prior  to  the  forthcoming  election  as 
well  as  urging  all  Interested  citizens,  civic 
and  educational  organizations  to  partici- 
pate in  voter  registration  campaigns  to 
assure  maximum  registration  of  qualified 
voters.  _      ... 

In  reflecting  on  our  Nation  s  ConsUtu- 
tlon  and  the  people's  foundation  that  our 
United  States  of  America  has  been  built 
upon— freedom  of  choice:  a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  following  July  4th 
commentary  that  appeared  In  the  head- 
quarters newsletter  published  for  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  American  Cyanamld  Co.  of 
my  hometown  of  Wayne,  N.J, 

The  preamble  to  this  article.  Is  written 
by  the  editorial  staff  of  American  Cyan- 
amld, alludes  to  the  events  that  inspired 
these  writings  by  the  author  Mrs.  Isabel 
de  Garcia,  who  is  an  employee  of  the 
International  Division  of  American  Cy- 
anamld Co.,  Wayne.  NJ.  It  is  also  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  although  Mrs.  de 
Oarcia  is  not  a  native-born  American. 
her  lifetime  here  In  the  United  States 
has  instilled  In  her  a  deep  Interest,  per- 
sonal dedication,  and  concern  for  the 
heritage  of  our  American  representative 
democracy. 

This  excerpt  from  the  American  Cyan- 
amld Newsletter  Is  as  follows: 
Tk«  arxair  o»  19:  Th«  KLKmoM  or  "73 


Tbrn  ftourth  at  Jtdy  Is  nearly  upon  us  and 
the  history  and  meaning  of  this  spw^lal  hoU- 
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day  la  Bf^m****"—  oTerlooked  by  many  of  us. 
T.,o»«i  de  oarola.  IntematloDal  Division,  f  sit 
coooemad  enough  about  tlis  fortbooming 
holiday  to  pause  and  put  her  thoughte  on 
paper.  ^^ 

Th»  following  passage  was  first  insplrsd 
whan  Isabel  saw  ths  Broadway  play  "1778". 
laabal^  tbougbts,  and  later  careful  research, 
took  her  back  almost  200  years  to  ths  place 
and  the  men  who  shaped  our  country  and  otir 
£iee<1om 

••But",  she  pondwed  "what  does  freedom 
jnff.ji  to  us  todayt"  Isabel  feeU  that  soms 
use  it  honssUy  and  rlgbtf  uUy,  many  abuse  it, 
a  greater  number  shout  It  whensvsr  con- 
venient ("this  la  a  free  country"),  moet  of 
us  Just  simply  taks  it  for  granted.  In  our 
tune,  July  4th  usuaUy  means  only  a  day  off 
from  work,  firecrackers,  a  barbecue  wiUi 
famUy  or  friends;  little  remembering  the 
precious  cost  of  that  freedom. 

As  you  read  what  Isabel  managed  to 
profoundly  put  in  words,  perhaps  It  would 
be  wise  to  take  the  time  to  absorb  and 
reflect  the  meaning  of  hM  message  .  .  . 

n76-lt7« 

•This  year  is  again  a  key  election  y^— 
a  year  of  destiny  for  the  men  who  wiU  be 
chosen  for  the  highest  pubUc  officee  In  the 

land.  , 

"With  otir  votes  we  will  make  our  selec- 
tions of  thaee  leaders,  based  upon  faith  that 
they  wUl  represent  us— wisely  and  well, 
horiestly  and  unselfishly.  Therefore,  when 
we  read  in  the  newspapers  of  an  e»«oJ^ 
official  betraying  our  trust  by  aacrtfl^ 
honor  for  greed,  we  are  profoundly  shocked. 

"During  the  past  IM  years  we  have  had 
many  greats  among  our  elected  leatlers,  but 
few  who  have  made  the  »»cr'*=«  T'^'^^^^'J^ 
made  by  the  signer,  of  fa.  Dec^«««of  9^ 
independence.  Their  it«olute  f»ith  In  their 
causT their  honwty,  courage  and  adherence 
to  principle,  wiU  remain  as  perpetual  exam- 
ple to  aU  who  bold  pubUc  office.  ^„_^ 
"On  Jtily  4.  1776.  the  Continental  Congress 
of    the    united    States    t4>proved    Thomas 
Jefferson's  draft  of  the  D<«J»^°°^.^^- 
dependence.  It  wss  signed  by  M  mfmbsn. 
These    M    came    from    aU    walks    of    me— 
scholars  and  farmers,  the  patrician  ««d  the 
plain,   the   rich   and   those   we   would   now 
Classify  as  middle-class.  And  as  these  inem- 
bera    penned   their   signaturee-aome    care- 
fuUy    Mid   mothodicaUy,    some    strong    and 
bold,  some  with  graceful  flourishes,  many 
Smihts    must    have    run    through    their 
SuXlHey  weU  knew  that  this  was  noldl* 
aedaratlon- that  in  the  eyee  of  the  Crown 
liwas  a  direct  act  of  treason  and  would  be 
dealt  with  as  such. 

"Each  man  knew  that  he  was  signing  away 
the  safety  and  «curltyof  his  f««^5./"  "[ 
his  possessions,  and  possibly,  his  Ufe.  Tet 
each  r^"^  signed  without  hesitation. 

"British  retaliation  came— swifty,  as  they 
knew  It  would.  The  Interior  of  George  Cly- 
mer's  spacious  house  was  UteraUy  ripped 
apart  by  Hessian  troope  .  Francis  Hopkln- 
son  and  his  family  were  forced  from  their 
home  at  bayonet  point  .  Thomas  McKean 
and  his  famUy  moved  five  times  to  escape 
persecution  .  .  .  Lewis  Morris  had  a  3,000-acre 
estate  The  British  set  fire  to  1,000  acree  of 
woods  around  it  and  then  destroyed  every- 
thing in  the  fine  manor  house  .  .  .  John  Hart 
(Honest  John)  saw  his  grist  mUl  and  his 
aawmUl  burned,  along  with  his  400-acre 
farm.  He  and  his  13  children  were  forced  to 
run  for  th.elr  lives. 

■Nine  signers  of  the  Declaration  died  of 
wounds  or  hardships;  another  five  were 
imprisoned  and  In  some  cases,  given  unbeliev- 
ably brutal  treatment.  Many  wives,  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  signers  were  either  killed, 
laUed  or  persecuted.  The  homee  of  12  of  the 
signers  were  burned  to  the  ground.  And  yet- 
any  one  of  these  men  could  have  ttimed  back 
at  any  time  he  choee.  Each  of  them  was  of- 
fered immunity,  rewards  of  money,  restora- 
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tloa  of  their  homes,  rslsase  of  their  loved 
ones  «T"<  a  position  with  the  Crown  if  they 
would  but  switch  their  alleglanoe.  History 
records  with  prlds  that  not  a  single  man  did. 
Their  IndiTldtial  honor,  like  their  new  nation, 
remained  intact. 

The  people  of  this  new  United  States  of 
America  watched  these  men — their  leaders. 
They  drew  courage  from  their  courage  and 
faith  from  tiveir  faith.  Had  any  of  theee 
signers  been  less  courageous,  leas  honest  or 
IMS  principled,  the  whole  cause  of  freedom 
might  have  been  lost. 

"These  B6  men  are  long  dead,  but  this  is 
not  Important,  for  all  men  die.  What  la  Im- 
portant is  that  they  were  willing  to  give  up 
everytlilng  preclotu  to  then,  for  the  sake  of 
their  people  and  their  country.  And  for  this, 
these  n»en  wiU  be  remembered  as  long  ac 
tliere  Is  a  United  States  of  America. 

"Every  "t>"  mtist  fulfill  his  destiny  in  his 
own  particular  world  of  action,  be  It  humble 
or  exalted,  according  to  the  capabllltlee  al- 
lowed htm  What  he  does  with  these  elements 
is  most  significant  to  himself.  hU  feUow-men 
and  his  country. 

The  men  In  public  office  today  may  or  may 
not  be  of  the  same  caliber  as  those  66  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
problems  we  face  today  as  a  progressive,  am- 
bitious nation  in  the  20th  Century  sire  far 
removed  from  those  encountered  In  1776 
VIThat  Is  Important  la  that  these  men  we  shall 
elect,  who  wiU  guide  our  nation  in  the  years 
to  come,  have  the  same  dedication,  honesty 
and  courage,  ana  the  same  faith  in  otu 
freedoms  so  bitterly  fought  and  won." 


THE  WOLF  BOOK 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or    ICrNNKSOTA 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:8 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1972 
Mr.  KARTH,  Mr.  Speaker,  conser^•a- 
tlon  shares  a  common  ground  with  many 
of  our  country's  perplexing  problems. 
Just  like  mother  and  apple  pie,  everyone 
is  in  favor  of  It,  but  we  often  disagree  on 
how  to  best  attain  it.  For  that  matter, 
while  we  may  believe  in  conservation  In 
principle,  we  disagree  In  defining  our 
goals. 

One  such  area  in  the  field  of  ccaiserva- 
tion  is  the  growth  and  continuation  of 
various  species  of  wildlife.  Moet  often 
this  concerns  the  way  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  our  deer  herds. 

This  too  is  an  area  rife  with  contro- 
versy. 

We  are  beginning  to  recognize  that 
this  is  a  multifaceted  problem  that  in- 
volves, among  other  things,  the  mystical 
balance  of  nature.  I  have  visited  many 
of  the  areas  where  the  deer  population 
has  diminished  over  the  years  and  am 
convinced  that  there  is  no  one  solution 
to  replenishing  our  herds. 

I  found  forests  that  were  overgrown 
and  stunted  second  growth  that  put  the 
browse  so  necessary  to  sustain  deer  herds, 
far  out  of  the  reach  of  the  deer.  It  is 
during  the  long  winter  months  then,  that 
the  deer  "yard-up"  and  starve  by  the 
thousands. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  all  too  often 
our  conserratlon  poUcy  hajs  been  based 
on  saving  timber  and  huge  trees,  which 
unless  harvested,  has  an  adverse  affect 
upon  the  growth  and  reproduction  of 
wildlife. 
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It  Is  dgnlflcant  that  for  the  flret  time 
In  years  people  are  dlaciissing  the  virtues 
of  burning  off  selected  and  unprodiictlve 
area*  of  land  In  order  to  stimulate  the 
natural  growth  of  browse  and  to  unclog 
overgrown  forests.  To  some  the  idea  of 
purposely  setting  a  Are.  even  on  a  con- 
trolled basis,  to  a  forest  Is  heresy.  But  at 
lea«t  we  have  begun  to  consider  alterna- 
tives to  a  policy  that  which  It  has  saved 
some  scenery,  it  has  not  saved  the  wlld- 

Ufe.  .     ,. 

An  equally  controversial  Issue  is  the 
role  of  the  predator  in  the  conservation 
and  growth  of  deer  herds.  There  are 
those  who  say  that  the  predator  encour- 
ages and  maintains  a  natural  balance  of 
wildlife  in  oiar  forests.  They  blame  the 
reduction  of  our  deer  herds  on  unsound 
forest  management. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  those  who 
maintain  that  the  predator  Is  the  great- 
est threat  to  the  continuation  of  wlldhfe 
such  as  deer. 

One  such  advocate  Is  Lester  J.  Mc- 
Cann.  professor  of  biology  at  the  College 
of  at.  Thomas.  St.  Paul. 

Believing  that  the  various  viewpoints 
on  this  topic  deserve  discussion  I  place 
in  the  Rscord  several  excerpts  from  Pro- 
fessor McCann's  book.  'Time  To  Cry 
Wolf."  I  place  these  on  the  Record  to  en- 
coiirage  among  our  colleagues  and  con- 
servationists continued  discussion  of  the 
various  ways  and  means  to  achieve  com- 
mon goads: 

Excerpts  Pxom  "Tnoe  To  CmT  WolfI" 
,By  Lester  J.  McCann) 
Page  26   "to  steadfastly  opposw  preda- 
tor control   as  a  matter  of  policy   la  tanta- 
mount   to    preferring    predators    over    other 
forms  of  wildlife." 

Page  48.  "In  terms  of  lU  effect,  this  tre- 
mendous Increase  In  predators  la  likely  the 
most  widespread  and  important  change  m 
our  wildlife  environments  since  original 
conditions  were  disturbed  by  settlement." 

Page  86  'Predators  have  to  be  effectively 
reduced  to  get  results.  Any  kind  of  half- 
hearted, token  control  that  doesn't  signifi- 
cantly cut  down  on  predator  numbers  Is  a 
waste  of  time  and  money." 

Page  69.  "When  abundant,  broadly  dis- 
tributed numbers  of  predators  are  keeping 
i?ame  populations  down,  it  Is  useles.s  to  set 
aside  additional  protective  refuges,  f preda- 
tors) make  game  scarce  on  both  sides  of 
areas — hunted  as  well   aa  protected." 

Page  .4.  '  .  this  Is  a  broad  .ind  bounti- 
ful land,  and  it  can  provide  us  with  a 
great  deal  of  good  hunting  But  .  hunt- 
ers themselves  will  have  to  be  more  con- 
cerned 

Page  76.  "Trying  to  cope  with  the  depreda- 
tions reeultlng  from  a  high  predator  popu- 
lation adds  Just  one  more  worrisome  problem 
for  the  agriculturist.  "...  oftentimes  (pred- 
ators) slaughter  v»lu»ble  animals  in  num- 
bers far  beyond  their  needs    . 

Page  87  "To  ask  rural  residents  to  put 
up  with  such  a  threat  i  rabies  carried  by  the 
canine  species  of  predators)  to  satisfy  the 
feelings  of  a  minority  who  for  some  reason 
are  fascinated  by  predators.  Is  asking  a  great 
deal." 

Page  90.  .  .  .  a  degree  of  apparent  Ideal- 
ism may  be  on  the  side  of  the  nature  lovers 
when  It  come*  to  predators.  It  doesn't  follow 
that  something  expressed  In  Idealistic  terms 
is  neceesarily  correct.  Mistaken  Idealism  can 
sometimes  be  as  harmful  as  evll-by-design." 
Page  121.  "The  fact  is.  one  Is  hard  put  to 
find  a  single  Instance  In  which  effective 
predator  control  has  not  produced  good 
wildlife  IncretMee." 
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Page  123.  'Very  few  people,  particularly 
among  our  younger  set,  realize  how  wonder- 
fully productive  our  wildlife  habitats  could 
be  If  we  would  only  control  these  predatory 
destroyers.  ..." 

Page    116.  aesthetically    valuable 

wildlife  cannot  prosper  In  the  presence  of 
large  numbers  of  predators,  i  Predators) 
tend  to  be  furtive,  Inconsplcuotis,  u8U«Uy 
nocturnal  creatures,  and  themselves  add 
very  little  if  anything  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  surroundings." 

Page  116.  "It  is  unconscionable  to  saddle 
landowners  with  economic  losses  resulting 
from  swollen  predator  numbers,  as  long  aa 
predators  can  be  controlled." 

Page  116.  "It  is  biologically  Impossible  to 
produce  .  .  .  (sufBclent)  game  commensurate 
with  good  hunting  while  maintaining  un- 
restricted numbers  of  predators." 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  INTERVENTION 
IN  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  MAR- 
KETS 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or    TZXAS 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25,  1972 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  1- 
mlnute  speech  earlier  today  I  called  at- 
tention to  recent  reports  of  intervention 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in  foreign 
exchange  markets  to  help  maintain  the 
value  of  the  dollar. 

Two  accounts  of  this  intervention, 
from  the  Washington  Post  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  make  an  important  point 
concerning  how  the  Fed  operates  and  the 
implications  of  its  behavior.  The  Journal 
airtlcle  describes  the  way  in  which  the 
Fed's  intervention  became  known  to  the 
world;  namely,  through  the  .suspicions, 
surmises,  and  guesses  of  the  relatively 
few  people  who  are  themselves  involved 
in  the  market.  No  public  announcement 
was  made.  Instead,  a  reporter  for  the 
Washington  Post  called  ChaL-man  Bums 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  ob- 
tained a  confirmation  of  the  operation 
and  answers  to  some  of  the  important 
questions  which  had  been  raised  as  de- 
tailed in  the  Journal's  accoimt.  However. 
the  crucial  question — how  many  dollars 
were  bought  with  how  many  German 
deutsche  marks  and  Dutch  guilders — re- 
mained unanswered.  The  Post  accoimt 
states  that  Chairman  Bums  "refused"  to 
answer  that  question. 

Meanwhile,  the  answer  to  the  question 
of  how  many  dollars  have  been  bought 
by  European  central  banks  during  the 
current  crisis  appears  to  be  readily  avail- 
able. The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported 
on  July  17  that  $1,5  billion  had  been 
absorbed  on  Friday,  July  14,  and  $850 
million  the  day  before.  In  view  of  the 
magnitude  of  these  purchases  and  their 
obvious  economic  and  political  implica- 
tions, it  seems  remarkable  that  we  have 
so  little  information  about  the  action  of 
our  own  central  bank. 

These  accounts  raise  another  issue  as 
well,  having  to  do  with  the  question  of 
who  is  responsible  for  monetary  policy, 
either  domestic  or  international  The 
Post  story  states  that  the  Fed  resiuned 
active  intervention  in  the  foreign  ex- 
change markets  for  the  first  time  since 
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August  15,  1971 — "acting  with  the  ofi. 
proval  of  President  Nixon  and  Secretary 
George  Shultz."  Such  a  statem«it  seemi 
to  say  that  the  old  American  myth  that 
monetary  policy  is  not  a  direct  responsi- 
bility of  the  administration  in  ofiOce  li 
still  in  effect.  Americcuis  have  gotten  used 
to  this  fiction  over  the  years  since  tb« 
Eisenhower  admlnlstratlcHi  but  it  maj 
not  be  so  easily  accepted  by  foreign  gov« 
emments.  particularly  in  •view  of  the  re- 
cent changes  In  the  West  German  Cabi- 
net precipitated  by  the  current  pound- 
and-doUar  crisis. 

It  is  clear  that  our  international  flnaa- 
cial  problems  cannot  be  dealt  with  with- 
out the  coop>eration  and  active  support 
of  the  monetary  authority.  However,  It 
is  equally  clear  and  more  important  that 
we  recognize  that  these  problems  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  not  the  monetary  authorities 
alone.  The  administration  must  take  the 
responsibility  and  the  initiative  in  deal- 
ing with  our  international  financial 
problems. 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  copies 
of  the  articles  referred  to  above. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  20,  1972] 

UNnxD  States  Sells  Otkir  CimaENCns  To 

HiLP  Prof  Up  the  Dollak 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

The  United  States  took  a  dramatic  step 
yesterday  to  prop  up  the  dollar  in  world 
markets  and  to  assure  ofther  nations  that  It 
would  sissume  a  share  of  the  reeponslWllty 
for  maintaining  current  exchange  rates. 

For  the  first  time  since  Aug.  15 — aotlsg 
with  the  approval  of  President  Nixon  and 
Treasury  Secretary  George  Shultz — the  New 
York  Federal  Reserve  Intervened  aggressively 
la  foreign  exchange  marketa  by  selling  Qer- 
man  d-marks,  Dutch  guilders  and  other  cur- 
rencies. 

As  a  result,  the  price  of  the  foreign  cur- 
rencies declined,  whUe  the  price  of  the  dol- 
lar— which  had  been  under  pressure— in- 
creased  to   Its   best   levels    in   weeks. 

ThMV  was  no  formal  announcement  ot 
the  Federal  Reserve  intervention,  but  It  was 
conflxmed  to  The  Washington  Post  by 
Chairman  Arthur  P.  Burns. 

"We  want  to  Indicate  to  the  world  that 
we  want  to  do  our  part  to  maintain  the 
(December)  Smithsonian  agreement."  Burns 
said.  That  agreement  created  a  new  set  of 
exchange  rates  that  resulted  in  an  average 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  by  12  per  cent 
against  major  world   currencies. 

But  recently  the  British  government  al- 
lowed the  pound  to  "float"  downward  frcHn 
the  $2.60  rate  set  at  the  Smithsonian,  and 
the  question  has  been  raised  whether  the 
entire   agreement  might  fall   apart. 

One  consequence  has  been  that  other  cen- 
tral banks — notably  the  West  Oerman  Bun- 
desbank— have  had  to  suppcwt  the  Smith- 
sonian system  by  selling  their  own  currencle* 
in  exchange  for  dollars.  They  have  thus  been 
accumulating  hundreds  of  millions  of  un- 
wanted dollars,  which  constitute  an  infla- 
tionary threat  to  their  own  banking  systems. 

European  nations  have  bitterly  suggested 
that  the  United  States  is  acting  as  though 
the  defense  of  the  Smithsonian  system  is 
the  responsibility  of  everybody  except  the 
United  States. 

The  Fed  Intervention  yesterday  la  a  step  to 
counter  that  mood,  and  to  encourage  a  hope 
for  eventual  long-range  reform  of  the  Inter- 
national monetary  system — a  reform  in 
which  the  Smithsonian  agreement  was  to  be 
but  an  interim  step. 

A  New  York  market  source  said,  "The  Fed 
didn't  passively  absorb  dollars  that  were  of- 
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fMd  for  sale.  They  went  Ui  thare  and  aggres- 
jy,  wld  marks  and  other  currencies,  drlv- 

'^vS^T'.'^m'S^e.  they  did  it  In  a  way  that 
«^a»ure  that  everyone  In  the  market 

*C:^Tef'^*'t^"say  how  many  dollars 
'  New  York  Fed  had  acquired  yesterday  in 
!5!  nrtee-propptng,  confidence-boosting  ma- 
'^«m  B^t  he^id  that  "w.  are  POl»edto 
Su«  (intervening)  If  and  when  we  d^ 
Advisable  and  on  whatever  scale  we  deem 

■^^United  States  has  two  potential  re- 
wurces  for  foreign  exchange  operattons :  the 
^ury  owns  a  limited  supply  ot  ton^ 
Ancles  that  can  be  loaned  to  the  P*d: 
i^'swap  lines"  with  other  cenual  banks 
r»n  be  activated.  ^.    ,  « 

"Swaps"  are  short-term  renewable  loans  of 
nne  nation's  currencies  for  another,  and  were 
°uLd  widely  before  last  Aug.  15.  ^^^e^^^he 
president  cut  the  link  between   the  doUar 

"'The°swap  system  was  suspended  then,  but 
•he  authority  for  the  New  York  Fed  to  enter 
into  such  arrangements  was  restored  yester- 
day, according  to  Burns.  ^  w  ^. 
The  New  York  Federal  Reserve  bank  acts 
as  a«ent  for  the  whole  Federal  Reserve  sys- 
temtn  international  monetary  transactions. 
American  officials  were  not  unanimous  on 
the  wisdom  of  or  need  for  re-lnstltutlng  swap 
arrangements.  In  fact,  other  major  nations 
nadno  choice  except  to  absorb  a  large  volume 
of  dollars,  unless  they  chose  to  let  the  dollar 
depreciate  even  further,  thus  widening  the 
trade  advantage  the  U.S.  achieved  at  the 
Smithsonian  conference. 

But  officials  apparenUy  are  anxious  to 
maintain  cordial  relations  with  other  major 
Western  powers,  and  to  take  at  least  one  step 
that  would  help  discourage  spectilators  bet- 
ting on  a  new  dollar  devaluation. 

They  hope,  as  well,  that  the  American  ini- 
tiative wUl  discourage  any  prospect  that  the 
Common  Market  countries  might  resort  to  a 
Joint  "float"  to  stop  the  Inflow  of  doUars. 

Ultimately,  the  United  States,  Japan  and 
the  European  nations  will  try  to  agree  on  a 
system  of  phasing  the  dollar  out  as  a  reserve 
asset  to  be  held  by  others. 

The  Smithsonian  compact  set  new  "central 
rates"  for  major  cturencles,  still  using  the 
dollar  as  a  measuring  yardstick,  with  a  per- 
missible band  of  fluctuation  ranging  from 
21.4  per  cent  either  side  of  the  central  rate. 
Thus,  the  lowest  trading  limit  of  the  dol- 
lar against,  say,  the  German  mark  was  3.1B00 
marks  to  the  dollar.  To  prevent  the  dollar 
from  falling  below  that  floor,  the  German 
Bundesbank  would  have  to  step  In  and  buy 
dollars,  bidding  for  them,  with  D-marks. 

In  the  past  few  days,  the  d<«lar  had  become 
a  bit  stronger,  and  yesterday — presumably  in 
response  to  the  Fed  intervention — closed  at 
3.1646  marks  In  Frankfurt,  compared  with 
3.1557  Tuesday. 

IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  1,  1973) 

Eraora's  Central  Banks  But  $1.5  Billion; 

Ministers    Meet    on    Monetart    Reforms 

TODAT 


European  central  banks  again  Intervened 
massively  In  foreign  exchange  markets  Friday 
to  try  to  bolster  the  sagging  UJS.  dollar. 

Central  banks  in  West  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, the  Netherlands,  Belgium  and  Norway 
bought  more  than  $1.6  bUUon  of  U.S.  green- 
backs, sources  said.  This  was  nearly  twice  the 
W60  million  that  was  believed  to  have  been 
absorbed  Thursday. 

Mounting  pressure  on  the  dollar,  analysts 
said,  reflected  a  combination  of  factors.  Euro- 
pean finance  ministers  and  central  bankers 
are  scheduled  to  meet  In  London  today  to 
discuss  long-term  reform  of  the  International 
monetary  system.  Although  It  has  been  firmly 
denied,  the  rumor  persists  tliat  a  Joint  float 
of  European  currencies  against  the  dollar 
could  come  out  oX  the  meeting.  If  such  a  float 
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should  occur,  the  presumption  Is  that  th» 
dollar's  value  In  terms  of  the  Europaan  car- 
rencles  would  drop,  at  least  mitUlly. 

Some  analysts  also  thought  the  growing 
pnssuxe  on  the  dollar  reflected  a  sort  of  de- 
layed reaction  to  the  recent  British  decision 
to  float  the  pound.  They  suggested  that  the 
floating  of  the  pound  left  the  dollar  as  the 
only  major  currency  for  speculators  to  atUck. 

Other  concerns  mentioned  ranged  from  a 
long-range  worry  about  slowly  rekindling 
inflation  In  the  VS.  to  a  conviction  that  the 
dollar's  usefulness  In  international  monetary 
dealings  will  continue  to  deteriorate, 

SORS    fRGXn 

In  this  connection,  Belgian  Finance  Min- 
ister Andre  Vlerlck  Friday  urged  that  any 
reform  of  the  monetary  system  contain  pro- 
visions wherebv  SpecUl  Drawing  Bights 
created  by  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
would  replace  the  dollar  as  the  main  means 
of  creating  new  international  liquidity.  The 
dollar,  he  said,  shouldn't  any  longer  have  a 
central  role  but  should  be  as  any  other  major 
currency  vrtthln  the  system. 

Among  other  things,  he  said,  this  would 
mean  that  the  dollar's  value  In  terms  of  other 
currencies  might  be  subject  to  more  frequent 
changes.  Indeed,  the  official  urged  that  aU 
currency  values  become  more  flexible,  pos- 
sibly with  the  IMF  playing  a  decisive  role  In 
advising  countries  when  a  change  In  parity 
seems  appropriate. 

The  biggest  buying  of  dollars  Friday  came 
from  the  West  German  central  bank  which  Is 
understood  to  have  acquired  about  $800  mil- 
lion, roughly  double  what  It  purchased 
Thursday.  ,  _     . 

Sotirces  also  said  the  Swiss  National  Bank 
bought  $400  mlUlon  Friday,  twice  the  Thurs- 
day estimate. 

OTHER    PtTBCHASBS 

Other  large  purchases  Friday,  according  to 
sources,  Included  $225  million  by  Dutch  cen- 
tral banks,  up  from  $78  milUon  Thursday, 
and  $20  mUUon  each  by  the  Belgian  and 
Norwegian  central  banks. 

A  report  from  Basel,  Switzerland,  hinted 
that  the  Bank  for  International  Settle- 
ments Intervened  on  behalf  of  the  Bank  of 
Prance  to  support  the  dollar  against  the 
French  franc  to  the  tune  of  about  $20  mUUon 
to  $25  mllUon.  French  currency  exchanges 
were  closed  Friday  for  Bastille  Day,  a  national 
holiday  In  France. 

Foreign  exchange  dealers  said  moet  or 
the  dollars  flowing  Into  West  Germany,  came 
from  Italy,  where  there  hasnt  been  any 
central-bank  intervention,  and  Britain. 
Belgium.  Holland  and  Swltzerlnd. 

Dealers  said  that  the  dollar  flow  was  light 
at  the  start  of  the  day  but  accelerated  dur- 
ing the  afternoon.  There  were  Indications, 
however,  that  central  bankers  hope  for  an 
easing  of  the  pressure  today.  They  apparently 
believe  that  many  speculators  may  have  sold 
borrowed  doUars  and  will  have  to  buy  back 
the  dollars  to  repay  the  loans  today. 

Pushed  by  speculation  against  the  dollar, 
the  pound  rose  to  $2.4870  at  one  point  Fri- 
day morning.  But  then  the  potind  gradu- 
aUy  declined  In  the  afternoon  to  about 
$2,4470, 

in  Germany,  despite  the  huge  Intervention, 
the  dollar  failed  to  get  off  the  official  floor  of 
3.15  marks. 
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[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

July  20,  1973) 

Signs  op  Intervention  bt  Federal  Reserve  in 

Marksts  S«n  as  Dollar  Qaiwa  ok  Marx 

(By  Charles  N,  Stabler) 

New  York. — ^Foreign  excbaoga  dealers  hare 

said  they  detected  signs  yesterday  of  Federal 

Reserve  Intervention  In  the  markats,  bolatar- 

ing  the  dollar  against  the  West  German  mark. 

Although  the  evidence  was  far  from  clear 

in  the  secretive  world   of   foreign   exchange 

dealings,  one  exchange  trader  said,  "there 

was  some  type  of  assistance  In  the  market." 

The  Federal  Reserve  Itself,  foUowlng  estab- 


llBbed  poUoy  against  CUaalosin«  lU  currant 
aettvltlea.  daoUBad  to  conflrm  or  dany  ttaa 
reports  of  intarrenUoa. 

Tba  manauvar  could  be  stgntflrant  aa  an 
effort  txy  the  oentral  bank  to  reinforce  recent 
market  trends  that  have  shown  soiaa  allgbt 
waakaalng  o(  the  suong  German  currency, 
markaC  analysts  said.  They  reasoned  that 
the  Reaerva  might  be  seeking  to  reinlorca 
tbaaa  tranda,  without  making  Its  aottvltlaa 
apparent.  In  an  effort  to  convince  money 
speculators  that  the  most  recent  monetary 
crisis  was  over. 

Recent  market  trends  provide  some  evi- 
dence of  unusual  activity.  Yesterday,  for  ex- 
ample, the  dollar  strengthened  In  terms  ot 
Its  price  in  marks  whUe  remaining  essen- 
tially unchanged  against  other  closely  linked 
currencies. 

One    major   New   York    bank    quoted    tbe 
selling    rate   on    the    mark    at    the    close    of 
trading  Monday  at  31.75  cenu  and  reported 
a  decline  to  31.68  cents  on  Tuesday  and  31.58 
cents    at    the    close    yesterday.    The    Dutch 
guilder,   which   usuaUy   moves   closely    with 
the  mark,  was  31.63  cenU  at  the  close  Mon- 
day, dipped  to  31.48  cents  Tuasday  and  was 
unchanged  at  the  close  yesterday. 
other  EACToaa  in  market 
There  are  a  variety  of  forces  In  the  market 
that    could    explain    an    Increase    in    dollar 
prices  after  weeks  of  softness,  even  without 
central  bank  intervention:  signs  of  a  poaslbla 
break  in  the  Impaaae  in  the  Near  East,  the 
Vietnam  peace  taUs  In  Paris  or  conclusion 
of  the  London  talks  by  financial  officials  of 
the  major  Xuiopean  countries  without  major 
new  uncertatottea.  At  least  partly  in  rasponae 
to  these  currants,  the  doUar  strengthened  In 
Eiuiopean  mazkata  yaatarday,  afalnat  not  only 
the  mark  but  also  the  French  franc.  It  closed 
in  Parts  at  4.72  francs  to  the  dtrflar,  compared 
with  4.70aa  francs  Tuesday.  The  doUar  weak- 
ened a  bit  against  the  BrltUh  pound,  raising 
the  pound's  price  to  82.448  in  London,  against 
$3.4448  Tuesday. 

However.  New  York  dealers  said  the  market 
yesterday  seemed  to  be  reacting  to  more  than 
those  forces.  "It's  a  strange  feeling."  one 
dealer  said.  "It  looks  as  if  she  (the  Reserve) 
Is  there." 

Another  dealer  noted  that  If  the  Reeerve 
was  indeed  maneuvering  In  the  market,  it 
was  on  a  small  scale  and  therefore  difficult  to 
detect.  However,  even  small  sales  of  marks 
and  purchases  of  dollars  or  other  currencies 
could  have  a  strategic  impact,  he  said,  weak- 
ening the  mark  and  strengthening  the  dollar. 
"The  timing  would  be  excellent."  said  this 
dealer.  "Some  demand  for  dollars  has  been 
developing  anyhow  and  they  wouldn't  need 
to  do  much  to  reinforce  it." 

NEW   CONTS01.S   IMPOSED 

The  move  also  comes  on  the  heels  of  a 
restatement  by  European  finance  ministers 
of  their  commitment  to  fixed  exchange  rates. 
The  fixed-rate  system  has  been  racked  by 
market  pressures  in  recent  weeks,  following 
tlie  decision  by  British  authorities  to  let  the 
pound  float  without  central  bank  interven- 
tion to  hold  It  within  agreed  trading  rangee. 
The  dollar  has  been  under  attack,  forcing 
its  prloe  downward  and  ballooning  prices  of 
strong  currencies  to  and  beyond  agreed  ceil- 
ings. This  has  forced  heavy  buying  of  dollars 
by  the  Oerman  central  bank  and  others  and 
the  ImpoeltJon  of  new  controU  over  the  flow 
of  money  across  international  boundartea. 

Traders  said  the  hlnu  of  Federal  Baserve 
action  now  to  strengthen  the  doUar  and  thus 
calm  the  crlalfl  were  aU  but  impossible  to 
confirm.  For  one  reason,  the  Reserve  Is  fre- 
quently a  buyer  or  seUer  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies in  the  open  market  as  an  agent  for 
other  central  banks.  Thus,  Reserve  activity 
on  a  single  day  mightn't  indicate  a  policy 
change. 

One  dealer  said  he  saw  a  selling  order  for 
$40  million  to  $80  mllUon  worth  of  marks, 
apparenUy  by  the  Reserve,  "come  throagh 
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tbe     m»rt«t"     ymtMOMr     ^^'!T^-,„*^ 
^xildn't  b.  an  unumiiOly  !««•  «^^»".  ^ 

SIS  th*t  w»nt«l  to  exch«g«  m*rki  for 

other  currencies.  _*.^»_  — «.  th* 

AHo  •ddlM  iny»t«Tr  to  the  acttvlty  ^»V t"* 
aueiSonw^  the  B— r^e  would  get  lorel^ 
^^^^Jly  -U.  Should  It  be  »ctt^J.«;f" 
2j;!nSount.  A  source  or  fowrtgn  c^°«»f 
^JT*amount.,  the  eo-ciled  ■swap"  .gr^ 
m0^^  other  centra  b»nk..  »-  »^- 
SSSSd  Ywrt  year  when  tbe  U.S.  ended  the 
SSSS  «n/J^bUUy  into  gold.  It  wovOd 
tSnT*  prertdentlal  order  to  reylve  tb«^»'^ 
5Sl.\?2!reria  B-*rve  officii  .aid.  and  tW. 

Ta  ;s;^i^«  ^oi*"^  °'  '"!}£.."';;: 

rencTee  are  smaU.  judging  f""^^^,*^'*  !?: 
nort*    For  example,  the  U.S.  TreMrury  held 

P^7,r«  oilUio^  in  ^°-r« '^S't'^i? 
.peclal  stabilisation  fund.  ^°\^*'lj^l^ 
7.  rrf  Ditt  81  the  latert  report,  the  Federal 
^L2y?^y.temT.d  only  •H  mllUon  in  for- 
^J^^SLie,.  TliU  U  peaauta  In  the  for- 

•'^o:?;,^r«CS*ealers  dldnt  rule  out 
thf^biuty  that^'the  ^^^^^^^ 
v—n  iibi«i  to  arrange  some  other  source  oi 
STr^Sc^^  without  publicizing  it. 


REPORT    FROM    YOUR    CONGRESS - 
MAN  ED  ESHLEMAN 

HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

or    PWINSTLVAKIA 

IN    THE   HOUSE   OF   BBPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  July  25,  1972 

Mr    ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 

today  sending  to  my  constituents  a  news- 

iVSr    I  am  including  the  contents  ol 

ttS?  newsletter  in  the  Rxcord  at  this 

point: 

KKPowt  PaoM  Youa  Conoressman 

Ed  ESBL.KMAN 
FXOOD  or  'TZ 

out   of   ortsls.   oooperaUon.   That's   how   I 
would  sum  up  the  way  people  r«cted  to  the 
flocri  disaster  that  struck  Pennfiylvanla. 
^^t^e  raging  waters  during  the  flood 

^  .tr  th-  rfi«th  dirt  and  deetructlon 
St'^«  lu'a^rSit^rould  ^SCO-age  n. 
vi^tli^"  the  point  of  inactloru  How  does 
oneT^ck  up  thV  pieces  and  begin  aU  over 

^But"  that  question.  If  ever  ^-^J'!^ 
Mr,»«r  fnr  long  Oovemmente.  buslnessee. 
oW^eL  h^table  organisations  but 
ab^vraU  individual  citizen,  pitched  In  and 
S^  the  clean-up  and  the  rebuilding. 

Cghbors  helping  neighbors:  strangers 
worSng^ong  side  one  another;  bualneasmen 
lonS  time,  goods  and  money:  church 
^ups^ntrlbutlng  manpower  and  financial 
Ssls^nce:  pubUc  and  private  ^«n<=f  ^,,^; 
t^bllahlng  cent«rs  where  victims  could  turn 
for  everyday  needs  and  information:  and  the 
victim*,  themaelves.  who  faced  the  crisis  with 
a  firm  determination  to  go  on. 

All  of  these  people  working  together  as- 
sured  that  the  disaster  was  not  an  end  of 
homee  and  oommunltles.  but  a  new  begin- 
ning. It  seems  to  me  that  this  kind  of  coop- 
eration la  something  to  be  recalled  the  next 
time  you  hear  someone  berating  the  Ameri- 
can spirit. 

SPECIAL  BONtfB 


Kncloeed  with  thU  newaletter  1.  a  oheck- 
llat  that  makee  it  poaelble  for  you  to  order  a 
wide  variety  of  government  publlcatlona.  I 
think  the  inlormatlon  on  the  front  of  the 
chackllmt  adequately  explains  how  to  go 
about  having  me  get  the  pamphleta  you  de- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Hn.  If  you  see  something  that  looks  interest- 
ing, let  me  hear  from  you. 

HOT  TIP? 

The  hottest  rumor  on  Capitol  Hill  these 
day.  1.  that  there  will  be  some  ^iK^l^o*'^*  *•' 
velopment  toward  a  settlement  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  (maybe  even  an  end  to  it) 
within  sixty  days.  Ifs  only  a  r"";«'  ^*  ^ 
think  nearly  everyone  will  Join  me  In  hoping 
and  praying  that  Ifs  a  rumor  with  some 
baals  in  fact. 

QUOTX    TO    NOTX 

Prom  Salvation  Army  HeadquarUw: 
•  Prayer  should  not  be  taken  out  of  school. 
since  that's  the  way  most  of  us  got  through. 

jrST    A    THOUGHT 

I  cannot  go  along  with  Welfare  Schemes 
that  promise  everyone  something  for  nothing. 
It  would  be  economic  and  social  suicide  for 
us  to  guarantee  each  person  in  this  country 
3ome  flxed  sum  of  cash  from  the  treasury. 
Next  thing  you  know  someone  will  be  com- 
ing up  with  a  plan  to  give  each  Individual 
3.14  thousand  dollars— or  PI  in  the  sky. 

RZrORMtNO   wcut 

The  President  has  asked  that  the  opera- 
tions of  Government  be  streamlined,  but 
'here  has  been  little  action  In  this  direction 
on  Capitol  HUl.  Should  It  be  done?  Does  the 
public  have  a  stake  In  reforming  Uncle  Sam? 
During  the  initial  stages  of  the  flood  relief 
efforts,  there  was  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  need 
for  eliminating  Government  red  tape.  That's 
,vhat  the  streamlining  proposal  Is  all  about, 
except  not  for  Just  one  crisis,  but  per- 
manently. 

There  are  numerous  complaints  that  our 
•.national  problems  have  grown  worse  over 
the  past  25  years.  Yet,  In  that  quarter  of  a 
century,  we  have  spent  one  trillion  dollars 
on  domestic  programs.  By  stresimllnlng  the 
work  of  Government,  maybe  we  can  move  to- 
ward programs  that  work  rather  than  pro- 
grama  that  only  spend. 

A  good  deal  of  our  problem  Is  that  Gov- 
ernment has  been  hit  by  a  fragmentation 
bomb.  Tliere  are  9  Federal  Departments  and 
20  agencies  handling  education  matters.  6 
agencies  handling  Federal  Recreation  Areas 
and  7  agencies  assisting  In  water  and  sewage 
treatment  programs.  In  omt  cltlee,  20  to  30 
manpower  training  programs,  each  sepa- 
rately funded  by  a  different  Federal  Office,  do 
more  confusing  than  training  of  workers. 

It's  time  for  a  change.  Similar  Government 
functions  should  be  brought  under  the  same 
roof.  That's  the  one  real  hope  of  slimming 
down  Uncle  Sam  and  making  him  more  vig- 
orous. Ifs  also  the  only  way  we  will  ever 
be  able  to  know  specifically  where  tax  dol- 
lars are  going,  who  Is  In  charge  of  spending 
ihem  and  measure  what  they  are  doing  for 
the  taxpayers. 

Becaiise,  is  California  Governor  Ronald 
Reagon  has  stated,  'Federal  Bureaucracy  is 
perhaps  the  nearest  thing  to  eternal  life  we 
will  see  here  on  earth,"  the  streamlining  Job 
win  be  big  and  unpopular.  But  every  day  it 
looks  more  Jiecessary, 

OErrEKATlON    GAP 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, said  of  the  generation  gap:  "A  na- 
tion that  listens  only  to  Its  youth  Is  decaying. 
A  nation  that  doesn't  listen  to  its  youth  has 
decayed.  And  a  nation  that  doesn't  make  its 
youth  listen  will  decay." 

L£S     AKZNDS 

The  Republican  whip  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  Leslie  C.  Arends.  Is  the  au- 
thor of  the  gxiest  editorial  In  this  newsletter. 
As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Les  Is  particularly 
qualified  to  speak  out  on  the  question  of  na- 
tional defense. 
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GUXST     EDITORIAL 

By  a  vote  of  334  to  69  the  House  passed 
what  is  known  as  the  military  procurement 
bill.  This  measure  authortaea  i^jproprlatlcais 


for  the  fiscal  year  1B73  in  tbe  amount  or 
taiJi  billion  for  the  procurement  of  varloua 
military  weapoos  and  for  research  and  de- 
velopment In  the  field  of  weaponry. 

Our  armed  services  committee  spent  over 
five  months  preparing  this  measure.  Our  ob- 
jective i.  to  make  certain  that  we  have  a 
well-balanced  defense,  no  more  and  no  iMt 
than  U  sufflctont  to  deter  aggressloo  aad  to 
ensure  our  national  security.  A.  in  aU  de- 
feDM  planning  wa  must  look  to  the  futun. 
What  Is  sufficient  today  may  not  be  sufflolent 
tomorrow.  A  defense  cannot  be  built  over- 
night. 

Our  defense  budget  is  admittedly  largt.  But 
It  Is  utter  noiuense  to  contend  it  ootild  be 
reduced  by  930  billion  or  more.  We  ask  where 
and  how.  when  67  percent  of  our  defenM 
budget  is  for  personnel  and  personnel-related 
costs.  President  Nixon  has  already  reduced 
the  Armed  Forces  by  a  million  men  and  de- 
feniM  civilian  employment  by  several  hun- 
dred thousand.  But  the  program  for  an  all- 
volunteer  force  has  substantially  raised  per- 
sormel  costs. 

Sp>endlng  for  weapons  procurement  has 
been  steadUy  declining  in  terms  of  our  gioH 
national  product  and  In  terms  of  constant 
dollars:  that  is,  taking  Inflation  into  ac- 
cotint.  In  1971  weapons  procurement  expend- 
Itvires  were  only  70  percent  of  the  1967 
level.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  budget  allo- 
cates more  money  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  than  to  the 
Department  of  Defense.  We  do  not  deplore 
this  fact  but  we  do  deplore  the  fact  that 
some  of  our  political  aspirants  choose  to  ig- 
nore It. 

In  our  considered  Judgment  the  voting  la 
tbe  House  reflects  the  attitude  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people.  They  want 
to  be  certain  that  we  at  all  times,  now  and 
In  the  future,  have  a  sound  national  defense 
as  a  deterrent  to  aggression  and  as  an  as- 
surance of  our  security. 

ODorrr  wrrHOUT  cxjmmxnt 
The  day  after  Congress  returned  from  the 
recess  taken  for  the  Democratic  Party  con- 
vention, there  wtu  not  one  line  of  mentton 
In  the  proceedings  of  the  U.S.  Senate  about 
the  new  presidential  nominee,  oven  though 
he  Is  a  colleague. 

BXASONAI.    SXMIlfDKB 

Hal  Chadwlck  has  said  that  "A  vacation  Is 
a  sunburn  at  premium  prices." 

TOVIta  CTTX8T8 

Several  weeks  ago  a  group  of  yoimg  people 
from  the  leth  District  were  my  special 
gueete  In  Washington.  The  group  was  made 
up  of  high  school  seniors  who  had  competed 
for  my  congressional  internship  award  and 
some  outstanding  boys'  club  representatlvea 
They  had  special  tours  of  places  like  the 
White  House  and  the  Capitol.  At  the  left, 
several  members  of  the  group  are  shown  out- 
side the  White  House  with  Presidential  As- 
sistant John  Nldecker  and  my  Legislative 
AsslsUnt  Bob  Walker. 

NEW    POST 

When  I  accepted  the  leadership  Job  of 
ranking  member  of  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  I  was  warned  that  It  was  one 
of  the  busiest  committees  In  the  House.  The 
warning  was  valid. 

At  this  writing  Congress  has  been  back 
from  ito  July  recess  for  one  week.  In  that 
time,  my  committee  has  handled  the  HouM 
floor  debate  on  amendmenU  to  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  held  oversight  hearlnge  on 
the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act.  and  is  in  th« 
process  of  preparing  for  a  legislative  battw 
over  the  Child  Development  Act. 

py>r  a  new  man  on  the  Job.  all  of  this  a^ 
tlvlty  has  demanded  that  I  be  a  "quia 
study"  as  weU  as  a  legislator.  But  I  decWWO 
long  ago  that  anyone  who  Is  going  ^  "•  * 
legislator  had  better  be  ready  to  accept  chal- 
lenge as  an  everyday  part  of  the  work. 


My  25,  1972 

PLIOHT  OP  THE  "VIETNAM  VETERAN 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesdav.  July  25.  1972 
Mr  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  are 
the  brave  speeches  about  sending  boys 
off  to  war.  Pew  are  the  voices  calling  for 
a  decent  life  when  those  boys  return. 

Seldom  has  the  pUght  of  the  Vietnam 
veteran  been  stated  in  such  a  clear  and 
forceful  manner  as  when  Senator  Bikch 
Bath  addressed  the  Indiana  State  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans'  Convention  on 
June  23  of  this  year: 

Sfixch  of  Sxnator  Birch  Bayh 
There  are  more  than  four  million  Vietnam 
era  veterans  m  the  UB.  today.  More  of  them 
are  returning  every  week  and  In  my  Judg- 
ment they  are  the  most  shabbUy  treated 
veterans  In  our  history. 

There  are  men  coming  home  from  war 
needing  sklUed   medical  care. 

There  are  thousands  of  men  who  have  been 
disabled  fighting  under  the  flag  of  our  coun^ 
try.  They  need  the  kind  of  rehabilitation 
service  to  put  them  back  on  their  feet. 

There  are  men  looking  to  resume  their 
interrupted  education. 

There  are  veterans,  anxious  to  work,  who 
find  themselves  facing  a  hopeless  Job  market. 
These  men  must  have  their  needs  met. 
It  doeen't  matter  whether  a  veteran  volun- 
teered for  duty  or  was  drafted. 

It  shouldn't  matter  what  he  happens  to 
think  about  the  wisdom  of  UB.  policy  In 
Vietnam. 

It  shouldn't  matter  whether  or  not  the  war 
In  which  his  sacrifice  was  made  Is  a  popular 
or  unpopular  war. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  you  can  say 
about  the  history  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
The  fact  is  regardless  of  all  of  these  circum- 
stances a  veteran  deserves  to  be  treated 
fairly  by  the  countrymen  few  whom  he  made 
great  sacrifice. 

Its  only  fair  to  say  that  a  veteran  who 
put  his  life  on  the  line  In  battle  has  every 
right  to  expect  a  fair  deal  when  he  comes 
home. 

I  shouldn't  have  to  stress  the  fact  that  our 
nation  should  have  the  fortitude,  conviction 
and  fundamental  decency  to  provide  every 
veteran  with  hla  deserved  benefits. 

But  the  sad  truth  Is  that  this  nation  hasn't 
delivered  in  the  case  of  Vietnam  era  veterans. 
We  have  backed-off  by  not  providing  today's 
veteran  with  the  same  compeLsslon.  apprecia- 
tion and  tangible  benefits  which  we  provided 
to  his  father  after  World  War  II  and  to  his 
older  brother  after  Korea. 

There  may  be  some  disagreement  about 
certain  aspects  of  United  States  policy  in 
Vietnam.  That's  what  a  free  society  is  all 
about — to  air  our  differences.  There  should 
be  no  disagreement  about  the  need  to  deaJ 
fairly  and  adequately  with  the  needs  of  every 
veteran  who  has  worn  tbe  uniform  of  his 
country. 

Let  me  ask  you  to  take  a  moment  or  two  to 
look  very  briefly  at  the  sorry  record  to  date. 
Most  of  you  are  aware  of  some  of  these  things 
but  I  want  to  put  the  whole  oorry  record 
before  you  with  the  hop*  that  the  kind  of 
attention  we  can  bring  by  discussing  this 
problem  can  cause  It  to  be  solved. 

The  official  figtires  say  that  veteran  unem- 
ployment Is  8.1  pwcent.  It's  bad  enough  to 
say  that  is  ^  higher  than  the  unemployment 
rate  throughout  the  country.  But  In  the  next 
breath  we  are  told  that  46  percei^t  of  Jobless 
Vietnam  era  veterans  are  not  collecting  un- 
employment compensation  and  therefore  do 
not  turn  up  on  the  unemployment  roll.. 
Clearly  the  situation  among  young  veteran. 
U  far  greater  than  the  official  statistics  Indi- 
cate. 
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This  same  survey  showed,  quite  correctly 
I  believe,  that  90  percent  of  aU  American, 
interviewed  felt  the  Federal  government  and 
private  employers  should  make  a  special  ef- 
fort to  aid  veteran,  in  securing  Jobs  after 
they  are  discharged.  Yet  only  about  half  of 
the  veterans  felt  that  such  a  special  effort 
was  being  expended. 

The  Job  situation  Is  made  even  harder  by 
the  disappointing  record  of  the  armed  forces 
In  providing  useful  Job  training  for  men  m 
the  service.  While  recruiting  posters  make 
much  of  the  skills  which  can  be  gained 
through  military  training  programs — aU  of 
us  had  some  of  the  experience  when  we  were 
In  the  service — the  fact  is  that  less  than  a 
third  of  aU  veterans  are  able  to  make  uw  of 
mUltary-provlded  occupational  training  in 
their  civilian  Jobs. 

When  a  feUow  Is  discharged  from  the  serv- 
ice and  comes  home  able  and  anxious  to  go 
to  work  we  have  the  responslbUlty  to  see  that 
he  has  a  Job.  Jobs.  That  Is  what  the  whole 
free  enterprise  system  is  all  about. 

The  record  of  broken  promises  and  inade- 
quate attention  to  the  needs  of  veterans  who 
want  to  continue  their  education  is  a  re- 
markable case  In  point. 

The  veteran  of  World  War  U  who  went  to 
school  under  the  OI  bUl  received  residual 
benefits  toUlllng  about  »675  a  month,  In- 
cluding living  expenses  and  educational 
costs.  I  benefitted  from  that  OJ.  blU.  I 
Imagine  many  of  you  did  also.  It  has  been 
described  by  some.  I  think  accurately,  as  the 
greatest  program  In  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, to  upgrade  the  average  ex-serviceman  or 
woinan,  and  has  done  more  to  Increase  the 
standard  of  living  in  America  than  any  other 
similar  program.  When  we  take  this  $76  a 
month  figure  that  wa  the  average  Ql.  bill 
beneflt  for  World  War  n  veterans  and  we 
consider  the  Inflation  of  the  last  28  years 
that  would  be  equivalent  to  receiving  bene- 
fits of  $1,200  today. 

The  Korean  war  veteran  was  eligible  for 
benefits  with  a  residual  value  of  »466  at  the 
time,  which  would  figure  out  to  about  $706 
in  1972  doUars. 

Yet  the  Vietnam  veteran  going  to  school 
receives  benefits  worth  $422  today. 

Let  me  repeat  these  figures.  The  value  of 
benefits  available  to  veterans  going  to  school, 
with  appropriate  aUowances  for  the  shrink- 
ing dollar,  are: 

World  War  n— $1,200;  Korea— $705:  Viet- 
nam— $422. 

Today's  veterans  are  receiving  about  <Me- 
thlrd  of  the  help  from  Uncle  Sam  whUe  going 
to  school  as  their  fathers  received  under  sim- 
ilar conditions  in  the  1940's. 

When  a  OI  gets  out  of  the  service  and 
plans  to  rettim  to  school  he  should  not  find 
the  classroom  shut  because  he  cannot  afford 
the  price  tag  of  a  good  education. 

There  is  nothing,  nothing  at  all,  which  can 
Justify  this  kind  of  shortchanging  of  today's 
veteran.  Is  his  sacrifice  worth  less  than  the 
sacrifice  of  the  bimve  American,  who  fought 
in  World  War  I.  World  War  n  or  In  Korea? 
Are  we  so  hardened  to  war  that  we  take  our 
veterans  for  granted?  It  hurts  Just  as  much 
to  lose  a  leg  or  an  eye  or  If  you're  away  from 
home  today  as  It  did  for  past  generations. 

The  area  of  mustering  out  pay  is  another 
area  where  today's  veteran  suffers.  After  both 
World  War  II  and  Korea  men  who  had  served 
overseas,  as  many  of  you  will  recall,  received 
$300  mustering  out  pay.  The  men  who  stayed 
in  the  States  got  $200  when  discharged.  To- 
day the  Vietnam  area  veteran,  whether  he 
serves  in  combat  or  not,  receive,  no  muster- 
ing out  pay.  Perhaps  our  policy  makers  feel 
that  such  a  payment  to  get  the  veteran  back 
on  hla  feet  would  be  inflationary.  But  in  my 
Judgment  economy  at  the  expense  of  our 
veterans  Is  no  economy  at  all. 

The  quality  of  care  in  VA  hospitals  today 
is  perhaps  the  saddest  caM  of  all.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  VA  hoepltal.  were  the  para- 
gon of  the  flnaat  poartble  medical  care. 
Equipment  wa.  the  best  avaUable.  Staffs  were 


well-tralnad  aofd  the  patlant-staff  ratio  w«« 
the  lowest  of  aU  hospital.. 

How  thl.  has  changed  1 

Today  VA  hospital,  have  an  avcimta  of  1.3 

staff  members  for  each  patient.  This  1.  leas 
than  half  of  the  staff  members  available  per 
patient  In  private  hospitals  and  compare, 
even  worse  with  the  staff  ratio  in  CnlvaiClty 
hospital.. 

It  1.  truly  dteappolntlng  that  tbe  situation 
In  VA  hospitals  has  so  deterloratad.  Even 
today  there  are  many  fine  dedicated  Indi- 
vidual, working  in  these  hospitals.  Doctors, 
nurses,  technicians  and  the  other  personnel 
are  doing  thelx  best  to  provide  top  medical 
car«,  but  they  are  not  getting  the  support 
they  need  In  terms  of  staff  aMlstance,  mod- 
ern equipment,  and  other  resources  necessary 
to  do  a  first  class  job. 

Beoause  of  the  lack  of  physical  faculties 
and  inadequate  staflllng,  VA  hospitals  are 
rejecting  four  out  of  every  ten  applicants 
for  admlBsUKL.  Now  of  course,  the  VA  wlU  tell 
you  that  those  rejected  did  not  require  hos- 
pitalization. But  in  all  too  many  cases  this  Is 
Just  a  lame  excuse  for  the  fact  that  we  Just 
don't  have  the  buck,  to  do  what  needs  to  be 
done. 

Budget  limitations  are  so  unreasonable  that 
a  new,  modem  VA  hospital  opened  flve  years 
ago  In  Atlanta  vrtth  room  for  688  patients  \a 
only  authorized  to  mftint,«.in  a  patient  census 
of  410  becaiue  of  the  lack  of  funds  for  the 
equipment  and  staff  to  make  full  use  of  the 
faculty.  This  leaves  the  hoepltal  with  a  wait- 
ing list  of  nuK-e  than  100  needy  veterans. 
several  of  whom  are  acknowledged  by  the 
VA  to  be  urgent  cases.  This  callous  treatment 
of  our  veterans  cannot  be  Justified  under  any 
circumstances.  Whether  they  be  veterans  of 
one  of  the  World  Wars  or  Korea  or  Vietnam, 
they  deserve  flrst  class  medical  attention. 

A  report  I  studied  the  other  day  estimated 
that  slightly  more  than  $300  million  will  re- 
store VA  hospitals  to  their  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  wortd  of  medicine.  This  is  one- 
tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  Federal  budget. 
To  save  a  few  million  dollars  by  scrimping  on 
veteran  care  while  we  waste  bUlloiiB  on  vari- 
ous boondoggles  is  a  shameful  abuse  of  our 
resources  and  should  not  be  tolerated. 

For  older  veterans  who  are  bed -ridden,  or 
for  younger  veterans  who  were  among  the 
more  seriously  Injured  In  Vietnam,  one  of 
the  most  Important  needs  they  have  Is  for 
ongoing  attention  and  treatment.  Yet  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has  blocked 
more  than  $8  mlUlon  earmarked  by  the  Con- 
gress for  grants  to  the  states  for  extended 
care  service  for  veterans. 

In  other  w<)rds,  not  only  are  Inadequate 
funds  being  set  aside  for  veteran  care;  even 
some  of  that  meager  allotment  which  is  being 
set  aside  la  being  withheld  by  the  penny- 
pinchers  in  the  Budget  B\ireau. 

When  a  veteran  returns  from  war  needing 
medical  attention  and  extended  care,  not  to 
be  provided  that  attention  nor  to  have  that 
care  Is  one  of  the  gravest  shames  in  the 
history  of  this  great  country  of  ours. 

The  neglect  of  veterans'  beneflU  reaches 
Into  still  another  area — our  national  ceme- 
teries. The  Department  of  Defense,  which  Is 
responsible  for  administering  our  national 
cemetery  system,  has  faUed  to  increase  It. 
size  In  proi>ortlon  to  the  need.  The  tragic 
reality  Is  that  many  cemeteries  are  already 
full  and  won't  accept  any  new  appUcanU, 
others  wUl  soon  be  In  the  same  situation  and 
many  veterans  wUl  be  denied  the  honor  they 
have  long  anticipated  and  ;  /ng  deserved  after 
serving  their  country — to  rest  finally  in  a 
national  cemetery. 

The  faUure  to  exand  the  cemetery  system 
is  blamed  on  budget  limitations.  But  reneg- 
ing on  a  long-starwilng  promise  to  our  vet- 
erans Is  not  the  kind  of  economy  which  we 
should  be  proud  of  nor  forced  to  accept. 
Thl.  Is  why  I  also  question  the  economy 
move  of  reducing  support  services  for  vet- 
eran burials.  It  seems  to  me  when  a  veteran 
is  flnaUy  laid  to  rest  there  shotdd  be  no 
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BcrUnplag  on  the  m»nner  ot  h\M  burial  and 
hl»  famUy  shovild  t^  aasured  of  a  proper 
and  re»p«ctful  ceremony.  Isn't  that  the  very 
laMt  wo  can  do  for  hUn  and  for  them? 

When  a  veteran  leaves  ua  It  1«  a  time  to 
pauae  with  proper  reapect  and  appreciation. 
There  waa  a  time  when  this  nation  rocog- 
niaed  and  appreol»t«l  the  Bervlce  of  the  men 
who  served  In  the  armed  foroee.  during  war 
and  during  peace.  Veter&na  could  hold  up 
taielr  heada  with  pride;  employers  gave  them 
a  deaerved  break;  the  chance  to  go  back  to 
•chool  waa  made  easier.  I  was  proud  to  be 
a  veteran  and  still  am. 

This  haa  all  changed.  There  are  veterana 
today  who  actually  hide  the  fact  that  they 
served  their  country  when  applying  for  some 
Joba.  Others  try  quickly  to  put  their  service 
experience  behind  them.  What  a  sad  tribute 
for  service  to  one's  country. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  attitude  with 
which  we  approach  the  legitimate  needa  of 
our  veterans  must  not  be  dependent  on  what 
any  Individual  thinks  about  American 
policy;  the  needa  of  veterans  must  be  met 
aa  a  matter  of  national  responsibility  and 
bade  integrity.  For  If  we  renege  on  this  com- 
mitment we  have  belled  the  very  principles 
tor  which  these  brave  young  men  have  made 
great  personal  sacrlflce.  I  don't  suppose  any- 
body reaUy  wanta  to  go  Into  battle.  Certainly 
no  one  wants  to  be  Injured.  No  one  wanM  to 
make  the  supreme  sacrlflce  and  give  his  life 
for  his  country.  Many  have  and  fortunately 
most  of  us  are  prepared  to  make  this  sacri- 
fice If  duty  calls,  but  when  we  short  change 
today's  veteran  we  not  only  deny  him  his 
Just  beneflta,  we  denlgrata  o\ir  entire  politi- 
cal proceas. 

Remember  the  theme  of  the  World  War  I 
■ong,  "Whan  Johnny  oomes  marching  home 
again"?  Tm  sure  you  aU  recall  the  second 
line  of  that  song  which  should  be  as  true 
today  as  It  was  50  years  ago — ''Theyni  give 
him  a  hearty  welcome  then."  AU  too  often 
they  are  not  doing  that  today,  my  friends, 
and  I  hope  you'll  Join  me  In  accepting  the 
reaponslblUty  that  together  we  can  aee  that 
we  renew  that  welcome  and  that  well  do  so 
before  It's  too  late. 
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IN  THB  HOtrSE  OP  REPRBSBNTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1972 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  Roskwthal) 
and  I.  along  with  eight  of  our  colleagues. 
are  taking  this  opportunity  to  Introduce 
legislation  which  we  believe  Is  essential 
to  the  integrity  of  this  Nation's  tax  sys- 
tem. 

The  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Act,  as  oirr 
bin  Is  called,  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  establish  conscientious 
objector  status  for  taxpayers  identical 
to  that  established  presently  imder  our 
Selective  Service  laws.  Under  this  act, 
any  man  or  woman  In  the  country  who 
felt  he  or  she  could  not.  in  good  con- 
science, contribute  to  military  expendi- 
tures would  have  the  option  of  having 
th^  tax  dollars  routed  Instead  uo  peace- 
related  activities. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  in  this 
body  and  throughout  the  Nation  that 
thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  our  citi- 
zens are  so  strongly  compelled  to  resist 
violence  that  ptuilclpatlon  in  war  in  any 
form  is  morally  and  religiously  intoler- 
able. What  our  laws  have  not  yet  recog- 
nized is  that  many  of  these  citizens  are 
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equally  opposed  to  seeing  their  tax  dol- 
lars spent  on  implements  of  death  and 
destruction. 

The  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Act  rec- 
ognizes this  moral  conviction  and,  with- 
out lowering  anyone's  total  tax  bill,  re- 
moves the  great  dilemma  now  facing 
conscientious  objectors— to  disobey  their 
own  beliefs  or  to  disobey  the  laws  of  their 
country? 

The  original  authors  of  this  measure 
are  to  be  highly  praised  for  their  con- 
tribution to  this  very  Important  effort. 
Among  those  responsible  for  the  draft- 
ing of  this  legislation  were  David  R.  Bas- 
sett,  M.D..  of  Ann  Arbor,  lAlch.,  Joseph 
L  Sax  and  Q.  Joseph  Vlning.  members 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  Law  School 
faculty,  Michael  P.  Hall,  a  law  student 
there,  and  Richard  Sandler. 

Joining  Mr.  RosxN-rHAL  and  me  in 
sponsoring  this  bUl  are  Mr.  Kastenmeier, 
Mr  Ranokl,  Mrs.  Abzuo,  Mr.  Bingham. 
Mr.  CoNYKRS,  Mr.  Diogs.  Mr.  Mttcheix, 
and  Mr.  Ryan. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  insert  into 
the  Record  a  siunmary  of  the  legislation, 
foUowed  by  the  text  of  the  bUl  and  other 
related  material: 

SOMMABT 

The  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Act  P«^>«« 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Ckxle  of  1964 
be  amended  to  provide  an  alternative  to 
oontrlbutlon  to  military  spending  for  Fed- 
eral  taxpayers  who  are  oonsclentloualy  op- 
posed to  participation  in  war,  and  that  a 
Pund  be  established  to  receive  and  dlatrlb- 
ute  to  quallfled  peace-related  actlvltlee  the 
portion  of  such  individuals'  tax  payments 
that  would  otherwise  go  to  military  spend- 
ing The  remainder  of  quaUIylng  Indlvld- 
uZa-  income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes  vrould  be 
transferred  to  the  general  fund  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  to  be  spent  only  for  non-mllltary 
purpoees. 

The  Act  gives  relief  to  thoae  citizens  oon- 
aclentlously  apposed  to  parUclpatlon  In  war, 
who  are  preeenUy  forced  to  violate  their  be- 
liefs by  partlclpaUng  In  war  through  tax 
payments.  There  la  oonsiderable  precedent 
for  such  relief.  The  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem has  long  recognized  and  accommodated 
the  beliefs  of  consclenUoua  objectors.  Tax 
exemptions  have  been  provided  for  oertaln 
religious  groups  to  avoid  violation  of  their 
religious  and  conscientious  beliefs. 

The  requested  tax  reUef  for  consclentlouB 
objectors  wlU  not  open  the  "floodgatee"  to 
similar  relief  for  other  groups.  The  oon- 
sclentlouB  objector's  request  for  tax  relief  la 
exceptionally  compelling  because  It  is  moU- 
v&ied  by  the  widely-held  and  long-eetab- 
llahed  fundamental  religious  and  moral  man- 
date—  'Thou  Shalt  not  kill." 

The  Act  provides  taxpayers,  who  are  oon- 
sclentloualy  opposed  to  war  and  who  might 
otherwise  feel  compelled  to  undertake  Illegal 
tax  resistance,  with  a  means  of  making  a 
meaningful  contribution  to  world  peace  con- 
sistent with  their  obligations  of  citizenship. 
It  Is  particularly  important  that  the  Act 
extends  Uie  opportunity  for  oonscientloua 
objection  to  women  and  to  men  not  eligible 
for  conscientious  objector  status  under  the 
Selective  Servlco  System. 

The  amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  provide  that  a  qualified  tax- 
payer naay  elect  to  have  his  or  her  P'ederal  In- 
come, estate,  or  gift  tax  payment  trans- 
ferred to  a  special  trust  fund,  the  World 
Peace  Tax  Punu.  The  amendments  alao  ex- 
plain how  a  taxpayer  quallflee  to  have  his  or 
her  tax  paid  to  the  Fund.  Other  sections  of 
the  Act  provide  for  the  creation  of  the  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund,  and  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Board  of  eleven  Trustees  to  administer 
the  Fund.  The  Fund  Is  modeled  after  the 
National  Highway  Triist  Fund  and  the  Na- 
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tlonal  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund,  'flu 
Act  provides  that  the  Oeneral  Accountlat 
Office  shall  annually  determine  and  publMi 
the  percentage  of  the  Budget  of  the  Ualtit 
States  which  was  spent  for  military  purpo^ 
In  the  fiscal  year  Just  ended.  This  pertaat- 
age  wlU  be  used  to  determliM  the  portion  of 
the  qualifying  taxpayer's  tax  which  shaU  be 
received  by  the  Board;  the  Board  shall  sub- 
mit a  budget  to  Congress  for  ^proval  and  la. 
proprlatlon,  providing  for  channeling  of  tlMn 
monies  to  specified  peace-related  actlvitlM. 
Monies  not  appropriated  from  the  Fund  foi 
expenditures  budgeted  by  the  Board  shall  n. 
main  available  for  use  in  subsequent  yam 
by  the  Board,  subject  to  Congressional  sa. 
proprlatlon. 

HJl.  14414 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Oods 
of  1964  to  provide  that  a  taxpayer  con- 
BCtentloiisly  opposed  to  participation  in 
war  may  elect  to  have  his  Income,  estatt 
or  gift  tax  paym?nt8  spent  for  non-military 
World  Peace  Tax  Prmd.  to  receive  tham 
tax  payments;  to  establish  a  World  Ptm 
Tax  Fund  Board  of  Trustees;  and  for  othsr 
purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houw  ot 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  thli 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "World  Peace  Tb 
Fund  Act". 
SBC.  2.  World  Peacx  Tax  Fund. 

(a)  Opxkation  or  tsttst  rcnn>. — Than  U 
hereby  established  within  the  Treasury  at 
the  United  States  a  special  trust  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund"  (h«*- 
inafter  referred  to  as  the  "Fund") .  The  FmbA 
shall  consist  of  such  amounts  as  may  bt 
transferred  to  the  P^ind  aa  provided  In  tbk 
section. 

( b )  Transtmi  to  PtrnD  of  Amounts  SVJif- 

ALXNT  TO  CEBTAUI  TAXXS. 

(1)  In  qekeral. — There  Is  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  Pxind  amounts  equivalent  to 
the  stun  of  the  amounts  designated  dtirlng 
the  fiscal  year  by  Individuals  under  Section 
6099  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  o<  1964 
for  payment  into  the  Fund,  and  amounti 
during  the  fiscal  year  as  estate  tax  paynenti 
designated  for  payment  Into  the  F>imd  under 
Section  2210  of  such  Code,  and  amounts  rt- 
celved  during  the  year  aa  gift  tax  paymanti 
dealgnated  for  payment  into  the  Fund  unp 
der  section  250S  of  such  Code.  Such  ammintt 
shaU  be  deposited  Into  the  Fund,  and  ahail 
be  available  only  for  the  purpoees  provldsd 
In  section  8  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Method  or  Tranbixb. — The  sjTioMPti 
transferred  by  paragrt^jh  (1)  shall  be  trUM- 
ferred  at  least  monthly  from  the  genenl 
fund  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Fund  on  the  ba- 
sis of  estimates  by  the  Secretary  of  the  ItcM- 
ury  of  the  amounts,  referred  to  in  paragrspb 
( 1 ) ,  received  In  the  Treasury.  Proper  adlust- 
ments  shall  be  made  In  the  amounts  subes- 
quently  transferred  to  the  extent  that  prior 
estimates  were  in  excess  of  or  less  than  the 
amounts  required  to  be  transferred. 

Sxc.  3.  Income  Tax  Patmxnts  to  Woiid 
Peack  Tax  Pttnd 
(a)  Subchapter  A  of  Chapter  61  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to 
returns  and  records)  la  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"PABT  IX — DXSIONATION  OF  INCOME  TAX  P*T- 
MENTS    FOB    TRANSTEa   TO   WOaU)    PEACE  T*X 

Fund 
Sec.  6098.  Qualification  poa  PAaTiciPAnoB 
IN  the  Fund. 

(1)  Any  taxpayer  who  has  actually  quali- 
fied as  a  conscientious  objector  for  Selectm 
Service  or  Immigration  purposes  shaU  b«  en- 
titled to  participate  In  the  Fund. 

(2)  Any  taxpayer  not  covered  by  Subsec- 
tion 1  of  thla  Section,  who  declares  that JW 
or  she  is  conscientiously  opposed  to  partw- 
patlon  In  war,  within  the  meaning  of  tbs 
MlUtary  Selective  Service  Act,  as  amendso. 
Bhftii  qualify  to  designate  payment  o«  hH  « 
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j^lnoome  taxes  to  the  Fund,  as  provided  In 

'^r'Slallflcatlon  for  participation  In  th« 
J^nd  Ztil  be  demonstrated  by  an  afflrma- 
STrWonse  to  the  foUowlng  qusttUm. 
SaTSu  app«»  on  aU  pe«onaJl  ln««». 
SS  and  gift  tax  forms:  "Do  you  beUeve 
Stvou  are  conscientiously  oppoewl  to  jaar- 
SSLuon  in  war.  within  the  ma«ilng  of  tha 
££!rsel«<="v;  service  Act  a.  am«ul«ir' 
"TTiijatructions  provldwl  to  taxpayers  by 
thi  secretary  to  assist  them  In  Allng  tax 
ZtamB  ShaU  Includa  an  explanation  of  tha 
"^~1  of  the  Fund;  the  essential  features 
ST  Military  Selective  Service  Act.  as 
invded.  pertaining  to  conscientious  ob- 
«tjontowar. 

,8)  Persons  shall  acquire  the  status  of 
aaaictontlous  objector  by  their  affirmative 
i^Matlon  to  the  question  specified  in 
^MMph  (2a)  above,  provided,  however, 
Srtthe  secretary  may  Initiate  an  acUon 
m  the  U.S.  District  Court  of  the  district 
in  which  the  declaring  taxpayer  has  his  reel - 
jUnce.  to  chaUenge  his  sUtus  as  a  con- 
aetantlous  objector. 
■iggc.  8099.  Designation  bt  Indivukjalb. 

"(a)  In  QENEaAL. — Every  Individual  (other 
than  a  nonresident  alien)  whose  Income  tax 
lability  for  any  taxable  year  Is  $1  or  more 
may  designate  that  his  Income  tax  payment 
for  that  year  shall  be  paid  Into  the  Wwld 
PMoa  Tax  Fund  established  by  section  2  of 
tlu  WOTld  Peace  Tax  Pund  Act. 

"(b)  Ddtnitionb. — As  uaed  in  thla  sec- 
tion—  ,, 

"(1)  Income  tax  uabiutt. — The  term  In- 
OGOM  tax  llabUlty"  means  the  amotmt  of  the 
tsi  imposed  by  chapter  1  on  an  indlvldtial 
for  any  taxable  year  (as  shown  on  his  re- 
torn)  reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  (as 
■bown  on  his  return)  aUowable  under  sec- 
tkn  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax  credit), 
Notloa  36  (reUtlng  to  retirement  Income), 
Notloa  88  (reUtlng  to  oertaln  depreciable 
jaoperty),  section  40  (reUtlng  to  work  In- 
osnUve  program  credit),  and  section  41  i re- 
lating to  political  contributions) . 

"(J)  Income  tax  patmemt. — The  term  'In- 
oouis  tax  payment'  means  the  amoimt  at 
taxH  imposed  by  chapter  1  paid  by  or 
wttbheld  from  an  Individual  for  any  tax- 
able yaar  not  In  excess  oz  his  Income  tax 
UabUlty. 

"(c)  Manneb  and  timx  of  desionation. — 
A  dsrignatlon  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  taxable  jrear. 

"(1)  at  the  time  of  fUlng  the  retiim  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  for  such  taxable 
year,  and 

(2)  at  any  other  time  (after  the  time  of 
filing  the  return  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
chapter  l  for  such  taxable  year)  specified  In 
ragulatlons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate." 

(b)  (1)  The  table  of  contents  of  such  Code 
it  amended  by  inserting  after  the  Item  relat- 
ing to  part  vm  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter 
81  the  following: 

"Past  IX.  Designation  of  Income  Tax  Pat- 
msnts  roa  Teanbfek  to  Wobu>  Pkacx  Tax 

PCND." 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  subtitle  P  of 
nich  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
Itnn  relating  to  section  6098  the  following: 
"Paxt  IX.  Designation  or  Income  Tax  Pat- 

KXMTs  roa  Transteb  to  World  Peace  Tax 

PtTND." 

"8«c.  6099.  Desionation  bt  iNDivmuALS. 
(8)  The  table  of  parte  of  subchapter  A  of 
cliapter  61  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  add- 
li>g  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 
"Paet  IX.  Designation  of  Income  Tax  Pay- 
ments FOR  Transfer  to  World  Peace  Tax 

^TND." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
•ImU  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
BtaaiBg  after  Deoembeir  81.  1971. 
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Skj.  4.  ^ATB  Tax  PATiowTS  TO  Woau)  Pmncrn 
Tax  Pond. 
(a)    Subchapter  O  of  Chapter  11   ot  the 

Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  Is  amended  by 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  frtlowlng  new 

section: 

"Sec.  2210.  Designation  of  Bbtate  Tax  Pay- 
ments FOR  Transfer  to  World  Peace 
Tax  Pund. 

(a)  In  Qeneral. — An  Individual  may  elect 
that  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  2001  on  his 
taxable  estate  shall  be  transferred  when  paid 
to  the  World  Peace  Tax  Pund  estabUahed 
under  section  2  of  the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund 
Act. 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  subchapter 
C  of  Chapter  11  of  such  Code  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 
"Sec.  2210.  DEaiGNAnoN  of  Estate  Tax  Pay- 
ments FOR  TRANSFER  TO  WORLD  PEACE 

Tax  PtwD." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1971. 

Sec.  5.  Oift  Tax  Payments  to  World  Peace 
Tax  PiTND. 

(a)  Sut>chapter  B  of  Chapter  12  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"8X0.  2608.  Debignation  of  Gift  Tax  Pay- 
ments FOa  TRANSFER  TO  WOBU) 

Peace  Tax  Puns. 
"  (a)  In  Osnxrai..— An  indlYldtHU  may  elect 
that  the  tax  Imposed  by  eectlon  3801  shall  be 
transferred  when  paM  to  the  World  Peace 
Tax  Pund  establlahed  tmder  section  2  ot  the 
World  Peace  Tax  Pund  Act. 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  subchapter 
B  of  Chapter  12  of  each  Oode  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  2808.  Dekonatton  of  Qht  Tax  Pay- 
ments FOa  I^AMBFXR  TO  WOKU) 

Peace  Tax  Fund." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  81,  1971. 

Sec.  6.  Authorisation  of  AppmopRiAnows. 

(a)  As  soon  after  the  cloee  of  each  flaoal 
year  as  may  be  practicable,  the  Oomptitdler 
General  shall  determine  and  certify  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  President  the  percentage 
of  all  eiqjendltures  made  by  the  United  States 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  which  were 
made  for  a  mUltary  purpoee  (see  "Defini- 
tions", below) .  The  certification  abaU  be  pub- 
lished m  the  Congressional  Record  upon  re- 
ceipt by  the  Congreas. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated each  year  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Pund  to  the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Board 
of  Trustees  (establlehed  by  Sec  7)  for  obU- 
gatlon  and  expenditure  In  accordance  with 
the  provlaJona  of  thla  Act.  ThU  portion  U 
determined  by  applying  the  percentage  fig- 
ure derived  In  subsection  (a)  above  to  the 
monies  transferred  to  the  Pund  In  each  fiscal 
year,  and  adding  to  that  sum  all  monies  In 
the  Pund  prevloualy  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Board  of  Trustees  but  not  yet 
approprUted.  Monies  remaining  In  the  Pund 
shall  accrue  Interest  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing rate  In  long-term  government  bonds. 

(c)  TtM  remaining  portion  of  the  Pund  Is 
authorized  to  be  approprUted  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  No 
part  of  the  money  transferred  to  the  general 
fuztd  under  thla  subaeotloa  shall  be  i4>proprl- 
ated  for  any  expenditures,  or  otherwise  obli- 
gated, for  military  purpoees. 

Sec.  7.  Board  of  TRusrtts. 

(a)  There  is  established  a  World  Peace  Tax 
Pund  Board  of  Trustees  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Board")  which  sbaU  be  conapoeed 
of  11  members  appointed  as  follows: 

(1)  nine  members,  not  more  than  five  from 
the  same  poUtical  party,  ippolnted  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advlee  and  oon- 
saut  of  the  Seaate.  from  aaoong  IndiTlduale 
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who  have  demonstrated  a  consistent  oom- 
mttmowt  to  world  peaoe  and  international 
friendship  and  who  have  had  experience  wltli 
the  peaceful  reeolutloo  of  intematloaal  oon- 
aiet;  and 

(S)  two  members,  who  shaU  also  meet 
the  atore  crlterU,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  at 
the  Senate  from  among  the  llembers  of  the 
Senate,  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tlvee  from  among  the  Members  of  the  Hotuw. 
Members  appolnVKi  under  this  paragraph 
shall  serve  ex  officio. 

(b)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  six  years  except  that  the 
term  of  office  foe  four  of  the  members  ini- 
tially appointed  under  subsection  (a)(1) 
shall  be  three  years.  Members  may  serve  until 
their  successors  are  appointed,  except  that  If 
any  m*Tn>^r  appointed  under  subsection  (a) 
(2)  ceases  to  serve  as  a  member  of  Congress, 
his  term  of  office  on  the  Board  ahaU  termi- 
nate at  the  time  he  ceases  to  serve  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  Each  member  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  reappointment  for  one  additional 
term,  but  no  person  shall  serve  for  more  than 
12  years  aa  a  member  of  the  Board.  Six  Tms- 
teee  shall  constitute  a  quorxim. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  In  the  membership  of  the 
Board  shall  not  affect  Its  powers  and  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which  the  origi- 
nal appointment  waa  made.  The  term  of 
office  of  any  person  appointed  to  fulfill  the 
unexpired  term  of  a  member  shall  consist  of 
the  imexplred  portion  of  such  memlserii 
term. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  elect  a  Chairman  from 
a.nw»ng  its  members. 

Sec.  8.  Dirms  of  the  Boaxd. 

(a)  TtM  Board  may  make  paynkuiu  as 
authorized  by  ApproprUtlon  Acta,  by  way  of 
grant,  loan,  or  other  arrangement,  under 
such  conditions  and  upon  such  terms  as  it 
considers  neoeesary. 

(b)  Funds  designated  for  the  purpose  cf 
research  noay  be  directed  to  goverimiental  or 
ZMWgoTemmental,  national  or  international 
or^niaationa.  Funds  for  nondomaetle  pro- 
graoM  Involving  the  providing  of  goods  and 
services  shall  be  restricted  In  distribution  to 
the  United  Nations  and  aaeoolated  agenclee. 

(0)  AcUvlUes  ^igible  to  receive  nxmey 
from  the  Board  shall  include  but  not  be 
limited  to: 

(1)  Reeearch  directed  toward  developing 
and  eraluil^ng  non-mUltary  and  non-vk>- 
lent  solutfi^  to  international  conflict; 

(2)  Disarmament  eSorta; 

(8)  Iiktematlonal  exchangee  for  peaceful 
purpoeee: 

(4)  Improvement  of  International  health, 
education,  and  welfare;  and 

(6)  Programs  for  providing  Inform  at  inn 
to  the  pubUc  about  the  above  activities. 

(d)  The  Board  shaU  publish  reguUtlons 
for  the  submission  of  appUoatlona  for  funds 
by  persons  and  agencies,  and  shall  deter- 
mine the  eligibility  of  such  persons  and 
agencies  to  receive  paymenta  or  loans.  Be- 
fore ^proving  the  applioation  of  any  such 
person  or  agency  the  Board  shall  determina. 
after  a  oomprehenalve  review  of  all  the  f une- 
tions  and  actlvltlee  of  the  peraon  or  agency 
requesting  approval,  that  such  ftmctloos  and 
activities  have  a  non-mllltary  ptirpose. 

(e)  Itvs  Board  shaU  submit  ita  budgst  to 
Congrees  as  st^mlated  in  Sec.  8,  shall  report 
to  tbM  President  and  to  the  Oiii»rsss  annuaUy 
on  Its  aetlTttUs.  and  shaU  prorlde  a  complete 
accounting  of  all  funds  received  and  dis- 
bursed pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(f)  It  U  the  mtent  of  this  Act  that  the 
Fond  shall  not  operate  to  release  money  for 
military  expenditures  whi^,  were  It  not  for 
the  existence  of  the  Fund,  would  otherwlss 
have  been  appropriated  for  non-mllltary 
expendltnres. 

Sec.  9.  BuBMnaxoM  or  Btnxacr. 

Notwttbstandlac  any  other  prorWoB  ct 
law,  the  OomptroUar  Oaneial  shaU  cany  oat 
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the  sctlvttlea  and  review  or  the  Bc«rd  which 
would  be  carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  if  the  Bo*rd  were  an 
agency  within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovernment;  and  may  establUh  such  re- 
quirements as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  his  authority  under  this  section.  The 
Oflloe  of  Management  and  Budget  shall  not 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  Board.  The  Board 
shall  submit  ito  budget,  requests  for  appro- 
priations and  related  reports  to  the  Con- 
grees  in  accordance  with  such  requirements 
and  procedures  as  the  Comptroller  General 
may  establish. 
3«c     10     Powias    AND    Administrative:    P*o- 

VISIOMS. 

lai  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  Oovernment.  m- 
cludlng  Independent  agencies  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cooperate  with  and  furnish 
to  the  Board,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
law.  upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman, 
such  informaton  as  the  Board  may  require 
to  fumu  Its  duties  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Board  may  adopt,  the  Chairman  may — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary:  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  authorized  by 
section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  maximum  rate  permitted  by 
law  for  goverrunent  employees  or  consultants, 
on  a  per  diem  basis,  and  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  Incurred  In  the  performance  of 
their  duties  as  members  of  the  Board. 
3«c.  11.  Amnestt. 

(a)  Any  Indlvldtial  who  Incurs  or  has  In- 
curred a  civil  or  criminal  penalty  for  falling 
or  refusing  to  pay  all  or  a  part  of  the  tax 
imposed  on  him  by  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  Income 
tax)  for  any  taxable  period  with  respect  to 
which  the  Ume  for  filing  a  claim  for  credit 
or  refund  of  overpayment  has  not  expired  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  is  granted 
amnesty  if  he — 

( 1 )  pays  any  tax  due  i  with  Interest  i 
which  he  failed  or  refused  to  pay  (on  the 
grounds  set  forth  In  paragraph  ( 2 )  ( A »  ) .  and 

(2)  eetabllshes.  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that — 

(A)  his  failure  or  reftisal  to  pay  was  on 
the  grounds  that  all  or  a  part  erf  hl»  tax  pay- 
ment would  be  used  by  the  United  States 
for  carrying  out  military  activities,  and 

(B)  he  would  have  ma^e  timely  payment 
of  such  tax  and  designated  his  tax  payment 
for  payment  Into  the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund 
(established  under  section  2  of  this  Act)  If 
this  Act  had  been  In  effect  at  the  time  of  his 
failure  or  refusal  to  pay  the  tax. 

(b)  Whenever  any  Individual  Is  granted 
amnesty  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  transfer  to  the  Wortd 
Peace  Tax  Fund  the  amount  of  any  tax  pay- 
ment made  under  subeectlon  (a)  by  such 
Individual,  and  remit  to  that  Individual  the 
amount  of  any  civil  penalty  (other  than  In- 
terMt)  for  which  amnesty  was  granted, 
^c.  12.  Dxrmiiiowa. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  act — 

(1)  "Military  purpoee"  means  any  activity 
or  program  conducted,  administered,  or 
sponsored  by  an  agency  of  the  Oovernment 
which  eHeots  an  atigmentatlon  of  military 
foroes,  defensive  and  offensive  Intelligence 
activities,  or  enhances  the  capability  of  any 
person  or  nation  to  wage  war,  and 

"Expenditures  for  a  military  purpoee"  In- 
cludes but  Is  not  limited  to  amounts  ex- 
pended by  the  United  States  In  connection 
with— 

(A)  the  Department  of  Defense; 

<B)  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency: 

(C)  the  National  Security  OouncU; 

(D)  the  SelectlTe  Service  System; 

(R)  acttTlUes  of  the  Atomic  Bnergy  Com- 
mission that  have  a  military  purpose: 
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(P)  activities  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  that  have  a  mUl- 
tary  purpose; 

(O)  foreign  military  aid.  and  foreign 
economic  aid  made  avaUable  to  any  country 
for  the  purpose  of  releasing  local  fimds  for 
military  activities;  and 

iH)  the  training,  supplying,  or  maintain- 
ing of  mUltary  personnel,  or  the  manufac- 
ture, construction,  maintenance,  or  devel- 
opment of  military  weapons,  Installations,  or 
strategies; 

(21  "agency"  means  each  authority  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  whether 
or  not  it  is  within  or  subject  to  review  by 
another  agency,  but  does  not  include — 

(  A)  the  Congress;  or 

(B)  the  courts  of  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  "person"  includes  an  individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  association,  or  public 
or  private  organization  other  than  an  agency 

3XC.   13.  SEPARABn-TTT. 

If  any  section,  subsection,  or  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  the  application  thereof 
to  any  person  or  circumstance  is  held  In- 
valid, the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  ap- 
plication of  such  section,  subsection,  or  other 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


memoranofm  in  support  ov  tux  world 

Peace  Tax  Fund  Act 
Many  persons  In  this  country  are  con- 
sclentlotisly  opposed  to  participation  of  any 
kind  of  nature  In  war.  For  some  religious 
denomlnatlotis  this  is  a  fundamental  part 
of  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  members.  For 
example,  the  Handbook  of  the  Pacific  Tearly 
Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
urges  Its  members : 

■To  recognize  that  the  military  system  Is 
not  consistent  with  Christ's  example  of  re- 
demptive love  .  .  .  (and)  to  consider  care- 
fully the  Implication  of  paying  those  taxes. 
a  major  portion  of  which  goes  for  military 
purposes." — page  28  of  1962  Rev.  Ed. 

The  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Act  Is  de- 
signed to  relieve  Individuals  conscientiously 
opposed  to  participation  In  war  from  the 
obligation  to  participate  in  war  through 
the  payment  of  taxes  for  military  spending. 
.\lso  It  frees  them  from  the  weight  of  con- 
science which  comes  from  breaking  the  law, 
when  they  hold  law  and  society  lmpK)rtant. 

Freedom  of  conscience,  whatever  that 
conscience  might  be.  Is  an  Integral  part  of 
our  scheme  of  government.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  In  March  of  1966. 
quoted  a  statement  made  In  1919  by  Harlan 
Flske  Stone,  who  later  became  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Court : 

"Both    morals    and    sotind    policy    require 
that  the  state  should  not  violate  the  con- 
science   of    the    mdlvtdual.    All    our    history 
gives  conflnnatlon  to  the  view  that  liberty 
of  conscience  has  a  moral  and  social  value 
which  malEes   It   worthy  of  preservation  at 
the  hands  of  the  state.  So  deep  is  its  sig- 
nificance and  vital.  Indeed,  is  It  to  the  Integ- 
rity  of   man's   moral   and   spiritual   nature 
that  nothing  short  of  the  self-preservation 
of   the   state   should    warrant    Its   violation; 
and  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the 
state   which   preserves   Its   life   by   a  settled 
policy  of  violation  of  the  conscience  of  the 
Individual   will   not   In   fact   lUtlmately  lose 
It   by   the   process." — Stone,   The   Conscien- 
tious Objector,  21  Col.  U.Q.  263,  269  (1919). 
Although    not   all   persons   who   are   con- 
scientiously oppKjaed  to  participation  of  any 
kind  in  war  base  their  convictions  on  rell- 
glotis  training  and  belief,  conscientious  ob- 
jection to  war  appears  to  be  well  recognized 
as  an  Integral  part  of  the  religious  beliefs  of 
many   people.  Speaking  of  the  struggle  for 
religious  liberty  in  this  country,  Oblef  Jus- 
tice Hughes  referred  to: 

"The  large  number  of  cltixens  of  our  coun- 
try, from  the  very  beginning,  who  have  been 
unwilling  to  sacrifice  their  rellgloiis  convic- 
tions, and  in  particular,  those  who  have 
been    conscientiously   opposed   to   war   and 
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who  would  not  yield  what  they  slncersly )»» 
lieved  to  be  their  allegiance  to  the  wlQ  o( 
Ood  .  .  ."  United  State*  v.  JIfacintosfc,  JH 
U£.  606,  631  (1931). 

Certainly  to  require  significant  partlctpa. 
tlon  in  war.  against  the  religious  oonadson 
of  these  people,  would  violate  the  spirit  otths 
first  amendment  protection  for  ths  tua 
exercise  of  religion.  (See  West  Virginia  Ststi 
Board  of  EducatiOTi  v.  Bamett,  319  U£.  SM 
(1943);  School  District  of  Abington  Towa- 
ship  V.  Schempp,  374  VB.  203  (1963);  Con- 
tran.  Tyrell  v.  United  States,  200  F.  M  • 
(9th  Cir.  1963),  cert,  denied  346  UB.  910. 

Consclentiovis  objection  to  war  and  mili- 
tary training  Is  deeply  Imbedded  In  the  trsdl* 
tlons  of  this  country.  For  example,  tbt 
ratifying  conventions  of  each  of  the  ih 
states  that  recommended  the  adoption  ot  i 
Bill  of  Rights  in  ratifying  the  new  Consttto- 
tlon  approved  specific  amendments  as  a  put 
of  their  recommendation:  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Rhode  Island  Included  a  pro- 
vision guaranteeing  the  right  of  consclm. 
tlous  objection.  (See  EaUot.  Debate*  on  tk» 
Adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  Vol.  8, 
p.  669.  Vol.  4,  p.  244.  Vol.  1.  p.  334-36  (It- 
print  of  2nd  ed.  1937) . 

A  similar  provision  was  suggested  but  re- 
jected by  the  Maryland  convention.  (See  B- 
Hot  at  563.)  It  is  not  surprising,  tharaTon, 
that  one  of  James  Madison's  propoiid 
amendments  presented  to  the  first  aesston  of 
the  first  Congress  Included  the  foUowlni 
language:  "but  no  person  religiously  scrnpn- 
lous  of  bearing  arms  shall  be  compelled  to 
render  military  service  In  person."  Annals  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  434  (Qalsi 
andSeaton,  1934). 

During  the  debates  on  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. It  was  suggested  that  the  right  bt 
conditioned  "upon  paying  an  equlvalent.- 
To  this  suggestion  Mr.  Sherman  of  Connecti- 
cut remarked: 

"It  Is  well  known  that  those  who  are  re- 
ligiously scrupulous  of  bearing  arms  m 
equally  scrupulous  of  getting  substitutes  or 
paying  an  equivalent.  Many  of  them  would 
rather  die  than  do  either  one  or  the  other." 
.Annals  at  750. 

A  motion  was  then  made  to  drop  thlB 
clatise  altogether;  the  motion  failed  and  the 
clause  was  Included  In  the  list  of  proposed 
amendments  sent  to  the  Senate  for  approval. 
The  Senate  omitted  this  provision  and  It 
never  became  a  part  of  otir  Bill  of  Rlghtt. 
Although  no  record  of  the  Senate  debstae 
was  taken  at  the  time,  the  opposition  to  the 
proposal  In  the  Hotise  wotUd  Indicate  thst 
the  Senate  preferred  to  leave  the  matter  to 
legislation  Instead  of  a  ConstltuUonal 
Amendment,  Annals  at  761. 

Although  Congress  has  recognized  the 
right  of  conscientious  obJect<w8  to  refrain 
from  participation  In  war  and  has  enacted 
legislation  to  protect  that  right,  conaden- 
tious  objectors  are  still  forced  to  participate 
In  war  through  the  payment  of  taxes,  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  which  goes  to  mlUtaij 
spending.  Every  person  In  this  country  who 
pays  Federal  Income,  estate,  or  gift  taxat  H 
forced  to  participate  In  war  In  this  man- 
ner.  They  are  forced  to  aid  in  the  equlpptoj 
and  training  of  armies  and  In  the  purchaaew 
bombs,  aaomunltlon,  missiles,  napalm  sod 
other  Instruments  of  destruction.  This  !•  » 
significant  form  of  participation  In  war. 

Tax  refusal — refusal  to  pay  taxes  becaoii 
the  money  was  to  be  spent  for  things  to 
which  the  taxpayers  were  consclentiotulT 
opposed— has  a  long  history.  Early  ChrtetisBi 
refused  to  pay  taxes  to  Caesar's  pagan  tem- 
ple in  Rome.  Quakers  and  Mennonltea  re- 
fused to  pay  taxes  to  pay  for  the  war  eflsrt 
during  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  «* 
Revolutionary  War,  and  the  ClvU  War.  TO- 
der  Gandhi's  influence,  strugglers  for  Inde- 
pendence In  India  refused  to  pay  taxestotta 
British  Empire.  In  many  ways  the  B«JSioB 
Tea  Party  and  other  attempts  of  t^^**" 
nlsts  to  prevent  the  British  from  coUectt* 
taxes  to  pay  for  the  French  and  Indian  wH 
and  for  the  stationing  of  British  troopd  a 
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th.  colonies  represent  similar  protests.  (See 
fL^^,  &  Rauch,  Empire  for  LibertyiUR- 
«  MOM) )  Just  as  pacifists  are  oppoeed  as 
fn-^r  of  conscience  to  paying  taxes  th*t 
^Tuaed  for  military  purposes,  so  were  the 
SonSts  oppoeed  as  a  matter  of  conslcence 
rTnavlng  taxes  without  representation. 

M  U»e  present  time  those  who  are  con- 
Jintlously  opposed  to  any  form  of  pw- 
tMoaUon  m  war  can  avoid  violating  their 
Stance  in  the  matter  of  federal  Income 
Son  in  only  two  ways.  First,  they  c^ 
Ij^ully  avow  earning  more  than  the  mlnl- 
^Zcam»  required  hy  federal  law  upon 

IhMTcan  simply  refuse  to  pay  the  taxes  due. 
^a  c^mpir^ntage  U  them;  this  amounts 
S  a^rtmlnal  offense  which  could  result  In  a 
^„lmum  sentence  of  $10,000  fine  an«lone 
^^In  prison.  Bee  Internal  Revenue  Oode, 
Ction  6602.  such  a  penalty  could  ooi"»»'- 
fSwbe  imposed  every  year  U  the  individual 
!rfa»d  to  pay  the  taxes  due  every  year.  In 
■Dlta  of  the  poeslbUlty  of  these  extreme  c«i- 
Suancee,  t^sTy  people  take  this  route  be- 
M^  they  feel  It  is  a  lasser  evU  than  to  viol- 
ate their  conscience. 

To  most  American  citizens  who  wish  to 
mue  substantial  contribution  to  the  llie 
ot  their  community  and  who  vrant  to  be 
law-abiding  citizens  these  are  not  f«»«lble 
alternatives.  The  liberty  of  conscience  that 
Chief  Justice  Stone  spoke  about  Is  not  be- 
inK  preserved  In  the  area  of  conscientious 
o^osltlon  to  participation  In  war.  In  order 
to  preserve  this  liberty  of  conscience  and  to 
preserve  both  the  dignity  and  the  fairness  of 
l,w_to  preserve  It  in  a  spirit  Intended  by 
the  founding  fathers  and  the  drafters  of  the 
BlU  of  Rights— legislation  should  be  enacted 
to  provide  a  legal  and  realistic  alternative  to 
participation  in  war  through  the  payment  of 
federal  Income,  estate,  and  gilt  taxes. 


PRKCKDKNT 

There  la  sound  precedent  for  such  legis- 
lation giving  tax  relief  to  protect  religious 
and  conscientious  beliefs.  Section  1403 (e) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  provides  an 
exemption  from  payment  of  self -employment 
taxes  for  duly  ordained,  licensed  or  commis- 
sioned ministers  and  members  of  religious 
orders  or  for  Christian  Science  Practitioners 
upon  their  filing  an  appUcatlon  for  exemp- 
tion together  with  a  statement  that  they  are 
conscientiously  opposed  to,  or  because  of 
religious  prlnclplee,  they  are  opposed  to  par- 
ticipation In  an  Insurance  plan  like  that  pro- 
vided by  the  Social  Security  Act.  Section 
1402 (h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  simi- 
larly relieves  members  of  qualified  religious 
faiths,  primarily  the  Amlsh.  of  the  duty  to 
pay  the  Social  Security  tax.  By  this  Code 
provision,  enacted  In  1965,  Congress  ac- 
knowledged and  accommodated  the  conscien- 
tious objection  of  the  Amish  to  participation 
m  insurance  plans.  The  tax  exemptions  pro- 
vided by  sections  1402(e)  and  1402(h)  of  the 
latemal  Revenue  Code  were  modeled  after 
the  exemption  of  conscientious  objectors 
from  the  draft. 

By  exempting  Individuals  conscientlotisly 
opposed  to  participation  In  Insurance  plans 
from  payment  of  Social  Security  taxes.  Con- 
greaa  clearly  extended  the  principle  of  Con- 
greaslonal  accommodation  of  conscientious 
beliefs  from  the  area  of  the  draft  to  the  area 
of  taxation.  Thus  Congressional  precedent 
for  tax  relief  to  accommodate  the  beliefs  of 
conscientious  objectors  to  war  Is  firmly  estab- 
llAed.  Congress  has  recognized  both  the 
right  not  to  participate  In  war  and  the  right 
of  a  tax  exemption  to  avoid  participation  In 
a  program  to  which  the  tax-payer  is  con- 
scientiously opposed. 

The  proposed  tax  accommodatlcwi  for  con- 
scientious objectors  to  war  recognizes  the 
unique  and  long-acknowledged  right  of  an 
Individual  to  refrain  from  participation  In 
Wtt.  It  reflecu  an  honest  acknowledgment 
that  payment  of  taxes  for  military  spending 
1*  a  significant  and.  for  conscientious  objec- 


tors, intolerable  form  of  participation  in 
The  proposed  special  tax  status  for  conscien- 
tious objectors  is  a  necessary  device  to  avoid 
forcing  their  participation  In  war. 

The  tax  treatment  asked  for  conscientious 
objectors  la  leas  exceptional  than  that  pres- 
enUy  granted  by  sections  I40a(e)  and  1402 
(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Oode.  Those 
sections  allow  individuals  "oonsclentloualy 
oppoeed"  to  Social  Security  Insurance  to  be 
entirely  exempted  from  payment  of  a  portion 
of  their  tax.  In  contrast,  the  World  Peace 
Tax  Fund  Act  does  not  propose  exemptions 
from  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  conscien- 
tious objector's  tax.  Under  the  Act,  a  oon- 
sclenUous  objector  is  stlU  required  to  pay 
his  entire  tax.  The  Act  merely  provides  that 
an  appropriate  portion  of  the  tax  may  be 
diverted  from  military  spending  to  non- 
milltary  peace-related  activities. 

Like  the  exemption  from  payment  of  the 
Social  Security  tax,  the  proposed  tax  accom- 
modation for  conscientious  objectors  is  based 
on  religious  and  conscientious  belief.  The 
conscientious  objector  to  war  has  a  com- 
pelling Justification  for  the  special  tax  status 
he  seeks.  His  concern  la  fundamMital.  He  asks 
not  to  be  forced  to  Join  in  the  deliberate 
killing  of  his  fellow  men.  His  desire  not  to 
participate  In  war  and  killing  through  say 
means.  Including  taxation.  Is  based  upon  a 
widely  acknowledged  religious  and  moral 
principal.  Obeervanoe  of  the  principle  Is  es- 
sential to  the  integrity  of  the  individual.  By 
forcing  the  conscientious  objector  to  war  to 
contribute  to  military  spending,  Congress 
presently  forces  him  to  violate  his  conscience 
and  severely  denies  his  right  of  religious 
freedom. 

The  tax  accommodation  of  conscientious 
objectors  wotild  be  an  afflrmatlve  gesture 
which  would  benefit  society  as  weU  as  the 
Individual  taxpayer.  Especially  today,  when 
a  faint  hope  of  world  peace  precariously 
counterbalances  the  threat  of  unspeakably 
destructive  war  It  is  Important  to  society 
that  the  moral  principle.  "Thou  shalt  not 
Iclll,"  which  underllen  the  conscientious  ob- 
jector's attitude  towards  war,  be  firmly  and 
repeatedly  asserted. 

Fundamental  fairness  requires  that  the 
opportunity  for  making  this  affirmative  ges- 
ture for  world  peace  and  against  killing  be 
extended  to  all  people— not  Just  those  draft- 
age  males  who  qualify  for  conscientious  ob- 
jector status  under  the  Selective  Service 
laws.  Therefore  another  Important  aspect  of 
this  act  la  that  it  offers  women  and  children 
AH  opportunity  constructively  to  dMnon- 
strate  their  opposition  to  war  through  tot- 
mal  conscientious  objection — an  opportunity 
which  at  present  is  open  only  to  draft-age 
men. 

The  proposed  tax  accommodation  for  con- 
scientious objectors  la  required  by  uniquely 
compelling  justifications.  Granting  this  spe- 
cial tax  status  to  conscientious  objectors 
will  not  c^en  the  floodgates  to  other  groups 
who  claim  to  be  "conscientiously  opposed" 
to  various  uses  of  their  tax  dollars,  because 
the  concern  of  the  conscientious  objector  is 
so  fundamental,  so  widely  acknoweldged, 
and  so  essential  to  the  Integrity  of  individ- 
uals and  our  society. 

The  contemplated  tax  treatment  ol  con- 
scientious objectors  does  not  establish  a 
precedent  for  Individual  earmarking  of  tax 
dollars.  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  will  receive,  fc«-  subeequent  chan- 
neling to  appropriate  peace-related  activi- 
ties, a  portion  of  the  Fund's  monies.  This 
portion  represents  the  stun  of  all  qualifying 
individuals'  Income,  estate,  or  gift  tax  pay- 
ments, multiplied  by  the  percentage  of  last 
year's  Federal  budget  devoted  to  military 
spending.  The  spending  decisions  of  the 
Trustees  require  CongresBlonal  approval  and 
appropriation.  Congress  retains  power  over 
spending  of  the  oonscientlous  objector's 
taxes.  The  taxpayer  who  qualtfies  as  a  con- 
scientious objector  can  only  decide  that  his 
tax  dollars  will  not  be  spent  fcr  one  specific 


purpoee — military  spending.  Dlatributlon  of 
monies  by  the  Board  to  qualified  peace- 
r«lihted  orgaalaatloas  finds  precedent  in  the 
qualified  distribution  requirements  for  prl- 
vaU  foundaUons  under  Section  4043  of  the 

In  Bununary,  the  conscientious  objector's 
uniqueness  rests  first,  in  the  long  tradition 
ot  Oongrewlonal  respect  for  and  accommo- 
dation of  conscientious  objectors  to  war. 
Second,  the  staxulards  for  determination  oC 
conacientious  objector  status  have  been 
tried,  proven,  and  refined  by  the  Selective 
Service  System  and  ctmvenlently  provide 
stringent  and  reliable  requirements  for  de- 
termining conscientious  objector  status  for 
tax  purpoees.  Third,  the  coneclentious  ob- 
jector to  war  bases  his  request  for  special 
tax  treatment  on  a  widely -held  long -estab- 
lished fundamental  religious  and  moral  be- 
lief. Fourth,  the  declaration  of  conscienUous 
objection  for  tax  ptirpoees  U  an  affirmative 
and  constructive  act  which  could  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  world  peace. 

The  great  Interest  of  individuals  in  the 
free  exercise  of  their  fundamental  reUglous 
beliefs  should  weigh  most  heavily  against 
the  public  interest  in  minimizing  exceptions 
to  the  general  tax  laws,  if  the  interest  of  the 
Amlsh  in  not  participating  in  Social  Secu- 
rity Insurance  was  insuffloleat  to  outweigh 
tills  public  Intereet,  the  compeUlng  interest 
of  the  oonsclentlouB  objector  to  war  should 
also  outweigh  it. 

ETTECTrVXJIISS 

Individuals     consclenUously     oppoeed     to 
war  vrtU  be  excused  from  tax  contribution  to 
military  spending  and  thereby  from  a  sig- 
nificant form  of  participation   in   war.  The 
tax  dollars  diverted  from  military  spending 
will  be  used  to  promote  world  peace.  It  is 
recognized  that  because  of  the  nation's  tax 
coUecUon  and  budgeting  prooeae,  the  crea- 
tion ol  the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  may  not 
markedly    reduce    the    mcmey    avaUable    for 
mUltary  spending.  A  serious  curtailment  of 
military   spending   woiUd   result   only   If   a 
great   many   taxpayers   participated   in   the 
Fund,  thereby  calling  for  a  major  shift  in 
naUonal  prlorltiee.  The  military  will  get  the 
funding  It  requests  until  the  success  oTthe 
Fund  helpe  persuade  taxpayers  and  Oongrees 
to  reduce  the  priority  of  military  spending. 
At  present,  many  conscientious  objectors 
are  so  determined  to  change  this  country's 
priorities  that  they  have  refused  to  pay  their 
taxes.  As  an  alternative  to  forcing  conscien- 
tious objectors  to  pursue  this  difficult  and 
impopular  course,  this  bill  offers  the  con- 
scientious objector  a  way  of  making  a  posi- 
tive contribution  to  world  peace  In  place  of 
contributing  to  military  spending.  The  Fund 
will  provide  a  constructive  means  of  citizen's 
protest  for  Its  contributors.  The  Ftind  wlU 
draw  the  attention  of  every  taxpayer  to  the 
percentage  of  American  tax  dollars  going  to 
mUltary  spending.  It  wUl  encourage  Congress 
to  recognize  this  percentage  by  publication 
of  the  Fund's  annual  reports.  At  present,  for 
the  most  part,  no  effort  is  being  made  by  the 
government    to    separate    mUltary  spending 
from  other  spending.  Individual  taxpayers, 
in  making  out  their  annual  returns,  wUl  be 
forced   to  decide   whether  or   not   they   can 
consclentlotisly  contribute  to  mUltary  spend- 
ing  Thoee  who  become  conscientious  objec- 
tors for  tax  purposes  wUl  be  voicing  a  slgnlf- 
icant  vote  against  mUltary  policy.  The  bUl 
provides  that  the  number  of  contributors  to 
the  Fund,  the  amount  of  money  contributed, 
and  the  expenditures  of  the  Fund  shaU  be 
published    and   reported    to    Congress   each 

year. 

Many  conscientious  objectors  would  like 
to  take  a  firmer  stand  than  that  provided 
by  this  Act  in  opposition  to  their  country  s 
mUltary  operations,  but  in  view  of  the  politi- 
cal constraints  Unpoeed  on  them  as  a  minor- 
ity, they  support  the  Fund  as  a  meaning- 
ful, though  not  entirely  satisfactory  means 
of  working  for  world  peace 
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•nd  the  organ  iMtton  of  the  Fund  are  de- 
signed to  accompllah  their  goals  with  a  mini- 
mum of  admlntatratlve  effort.  The  individual 
taxpayer   Is   given   the   Initial   responsibility 
for  determining  whether  he  or  she  U  eligible 
for  conscientious  objector  status.  A  taxpayer 
who  U  already  claaalfled  as  a  conscientious 
objector  for  Selective  Service  or  Immigration 
purpose*  18  automatically  eligible.  A  taxpay- 
er, regardleeo  of  age  or  sex,  who  flies  a  dec- 
Uratlon  of  conscientious  opposition  to  war. 
la  eligible.  False  statemenU  imowlngly  made 
in  declaring  conscientious  objector  status  are 
grounds  for  prosecution  for  perjury.  Wlimil 
abuse  of  thU  claim  of  eligibility  wUl  there- 
fore be  discouraged.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  may  ccaduct  an  examination.     For 
the  purpose  of  aacertalnlng  the  correctness 
of  any  return."  according  to  Section  7802  of 
the  Code.  Language  In  that  section  Is  broad 
enough  to  allow  review  of  a  declaration  of 
conscientious  objection  to  war.  In  formuUt- 
ing  requirement*  for  conscientious  objector 
status  and  In  reviewing  returns  of  conscien- 
tious objectora.  It  U  expected  that  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  will  rely  prlmarUy  on 
60  UaC.  App.  46fl(J).  which  exempts  con- 
scientious  objectors   from   mUltary   service, 
and    judicial   Interpretations   thereof.   Pinal 
rulings  by  the  IBS   against  the  taxpayer's 
status   as   a   consclentlotis  objector  are   ap- 
pMOable  to  the  United  States  District  Court. 
The  Fund  itself  wUl  be  self-sufficient.  It  la 
expected  that  the  commitment  of  the  Fund's 
Trusteee  to  world  peace  and  their  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  will  make  the  Fund 
saU-pollclng  so  that  contributors  and  other 
taxpayers  and  Congress  wUl  have  faith  In  It, 
and  It  wUl  accomplish  the  goals  set  for  It. 
The  operating  expense*  of  the  Fund  wlU  be 
paid  out  of  the  money  the  Fund  receives 
from  taxpayers.  Because  the  Fund  will  en- 
courage people  who  presently  refuse  to  pay 
their  taxes,  to  pay  these  taxes,  the  admin- 
istrative costs  of  the  Fund  wlU  be  offset  by 
the  additional  tax  payments  which  the  Fund 
la  expected  to  generate. 

A  nnal  point  la  that  legislative  relief  is  the 
only  legal  avenue  available  for  resolving  the 
conscientious  objector's  dUemma  between 
his  beUefs  and  his  obligations  of  cltlaenshlp. 
Conscientious  objectors  have  repeatedly  lost 
their  batUe  against  war  taxes  In  the  courts. 
Despite  the  strong  constitutional  arguments 
which  can  be  made  In  their  defense,  in  def- 
erence to  Congress  the  courts  have  repeat- 
edly held  against  conscientious  objectors 
who  have  refused  to  pay  their  taxes  to  mili- 
tary spending. 

coNSTrrtrnoNAUTY 

(1)  Uniformity.  The  proposed  legislation 
conforms  with  the  requirement  of  Article  I. 
Section  8,  Clause  1  of  the  Constitution  which 
provides  ■'All  duties.  Imports  and  excises 
shall  be  imlform  throughout  the  United 
States."  The  requirement  of  uniformity  has 
been  read  to  require  geographical  uniformity. 
Knovlton  v.  Moore.  178  U.S.  41  (1900); 
Brushaber  v.  Union  P  R.  Co.- US.  1  (1916): 
FemamUz  v.  Wiener.  326  U.S  340  ( 1946) . 

(2)  first  Amendment.  The  flrst  amend- 
ment provides  "Congreas  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  the  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof."  The 
proposed  tax  payment  accommodation  of  the 
religious  beliefs  of  oonsclentloios  objectors  Is 
a  mitigation  of  a  general  requirement  for  the 
purpose  of  aUowlng  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion. This  Is  not  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion. 

Aocording  to  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Treasury.  'The  classic  example  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  free  exercise  clause  is  the  series 
of  cases  which  have  upheld  Congressional 
exemption  of  conscientious  objectors  from 
military  service.  The  validity  of  this  exemp- 
tion was  first  established  by  the  Selective 
Draft  Law  Cotes.  246  VS.  386  (1918) .  uphold- 
ing the  exemption  In  the  draft  law  of  mem- 
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bers  of  religious  sects  whose  tenets  pro- 
hibited the  man's  right  to  engage  in  war." 
The  Solicitor  General  had  argued  (p.  374) 
that  the  exemption  did  not  establish  such 
religions  but  simply  aided  their  free  exercise. 
The  court  considered  that  the  Congressional 
authority  to  provide  such  exemption  was  so 
obvious  that  It  need  not  argue  the  point 
(pp.  38»-390> 

The  present  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act  (50  XJS.C.  app.  466(J) )  pro- 
vides, "(J)  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
(sections  451.  463.  464.  465,  456  and  458-471 
of  this  Appendix)  shall  be  construed  to  re- 
quire any  person  to  be  subject  to  combatant 
training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  who,  bv  reason  of  reU- 
glous  training  and  belief.  Is  conscientiously 
opposed  to  participation  in  war  in  any  form." 
■  Participation  in  war  in  any  form"  has  been 
read  by  the  courts  to  mean  •participation 
in  any  form  in  war."  Taffr  v.  UJS..  208  F.  2d 
329  (CA  8  (1963).  cert,  denied  347  U.S.  928 
(1964)  >.  In  U.S.  V.  Seeger,  380  UJ3.  163.  13  Ij. 
Ed.  2d  733  (1966)  the  court  broadly  Inter- 
preted "by  reason  of  religious  training  and 
belief"  to  require  no  formal  religious  train- 
ing, and  suggested  that  a  personal  moral 
code  would  be  sufficient  grounds  for  consci- 
entious objection  If  there  were  some  other 
basis  for  the  registrant's  belief.  The  Seeger 
case  did  not  reach  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  state  might  require  a 
belief  in  Ood  as  a  condition  for  exemption, 
rorctwo  V.  Walkina.  367  US.  488  (1961)  did 
hold  that  Maryland,  could  not  require  an 
oath  attesting  to  a  belief  in  Ood  as  a  require- 
ment for  becoming  a  notary  public,  because 
such  a  requirement  would  constitute  an  ee- 
tabliahment  of  religion. 

Another  example  of  the  use  of  Congrea- 
slonal  authority  to  make  exemptions  from 
general  laws  to  permit  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  Is  the  exemption  from  taxation  of 
religious  organizations,  property  and  activi- 
ties. These  exemptions  continue  to  be  up- 
held against  claims  that  they  have  the  ef- 
fect of  establishing  the  religions  benefited. 
Swallow  V.  U.S..  325  P.  2d  97  (10th  Clr.  1963). 
Zorach.  v.  Clausen.  343  U.S.  306  (1962)  IB 
another  case  affirming  the  validity  of  ac- 
commodations made  by  the  state  to  aUow  the 
free  exercise  of  religion.  There  the  Court  up- 
held New  York  legislation  authorizing  public 
schools  to  release  chUdren  one  houi  early 
every  week  for  religloiw  Instruction  off 
school  grounds. 

That   allowing   conscientious   objectors   to 
pay  a  portion  of  their  taxes  into  a  non-mlll- 
tary  tax  fund  is  an  accommodation  for  ths 
free  exercise  and  not  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion is  made  clear  by  Sherbert  v.  Vemer, 
374  U.S.  398    (1963).  The   Court   held   there 
that    Maryland   covild   not    deny    unemploy- 
ment   benefits   to   a   Seventh-Day   Adventlst 
who  refused   to   take   a    Job   requiring   work 
on   Saturday,   the   Adventlsts'   Sabbath.   The 
Court  held  this  conditioning  of  welfare  bene- 
ftts  on  compromise  of  Individuals'  religious 
beUefs    was    an    unconstitutional    restriction 
on   the   free   exercise   of   religion.   Therefore, 
the  court  ordered  Maryland  to  make  accom- 
modation within  Its  general   unemployment 
law    .\  conscientious  objector  who  Is  forced 
to    pay    taxes    which    help    finance    military 
spending.   Is  being  denied  the  right  of  free 
exercise  of  hts  religious  beliefs.  The  consci- 
entious objector's  plight   U   worse  than  the 
.^dventlst's    In    Sherbert    who   paid    a    lesser 
p.rlce  for  free  exercise  of  religion.  In  Sherbert 
the  price  exacted  by  the  state  for  religious 
freedom  was  loss  of  unemployment  benefits. 
The   conscientious   objector    who    refuses   to 
pay  taxes  Is  not  only  fined  but  is  forced  to 
break  the  law  and  Is  liable  to  criminal  pros- 
ecution. Contribution  to  military  .spending  is 
a  significant   form   of  participation   In   war. 
It  may  be  as  offensive  to  religious  beliefs  as 
service    In   the    Armed   Forces    Congress   has 
accommodated   religious   beliefs   by   exempt- 
ing   from    military    service    those    consclen- 
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tlouBly  opposed  to  participation  in  war.  It  ^ 
a  small  step  for  Congress  to  allow  the  eon. 
eolentlous  objector  not  to  participate  In  m^ 
through  taxes.  (Tlearly,  such  an  aocommod^ 
tlon  la  to  aid  the  free  exercise  of  rsUgl^ 
and  la  permitted,  if  not  required,  by  the  flat 
amendment. 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  accommodattoo 
for  consclentlotu  objectors  would  not  b«  lUi. 
crimination  In  favor  of  some  religions  at  tbs 
expense  of  others.  Bather,  the  present  dj^ 
crimination  against  those  who  are  tantt 
to  pay  taxes  (a  portion  of  which  goes  to 
military  spending  In  violation  of  their  ts> 
llglous  beliefs) .  would  be  removed.  See  Shm. 
bert,  p.  406.  Nor  are  the  problems  of  admta. 
Istratlon  and  the  poeslblllty  of  spuiloai 
claims  under  the  proposed  accommoaatha 
Justification  for  continuing  the  present  bai> 
dens  on  the  free  exercise  of  religion.  8« 
Stierbert,  p.  407. 

Despite  the  constitutionality  of  the  pR>. 
posed  amendments.  It  might  be  argued  that 
is  an  overriding  public  Interest  which  foiMdi 
accommodation.  But  In  In  Re  Jeniaon,  876 
UJB.  14  (1968)  the  Court  relying  on  Sherbert 
V.  Vemer  vacated  a  nillng  of  the  Minnesota 
Supreme  Court,  which  held  that  Jury  duty, 
a  primary  duty  of  all  citizens,  was  suparte 
to  a  religious  belief  which  forbade  Judging 
others  and  therefor*  forbade  Jury  duty.  Aftn 
Jeniaon  it  Is  possible  to  argue  that  It  Is  tm- 
uocoooarT  to  balance  the  public  Intenit 
against  the  Individuals'  interest  to  detv> 
mine  whether  an  exception  to  the  general  la* 
should  be  made  to  accommodate  the  free  •(• 
erclae  of  religion.  Rather  Congress  or  tiM 
courts  could  simply  determine  if  an  aooan> 
modatlon  la  necessary  to  allow  free  exerelsi 
of  religion  and  If  so.  grant  it. 

(8)  T?ie  due  Tproceaa  clause.  The  due  proosB 
clause  of  the  fifth  amendment  requires  that 
tax  statutes  be  reasonable  and  apply  to  • 
reasonable  class.  However,  the  standards  of 
reasonableness  applied  to  tax  statutes  art 
more  lenient  than  those  applied  generally; 
only  clearly  arbitrary  tax  classifications  will 
be  struck  down.  Fleming  v.  Nestor,  368  VS. 
603  ( 1960) :  Smart  v.  V.S.,  222  F.  Bupp.  61 
(1963);  Leeaon  v.  Celebrezze,  228  F.  Bupp, 
527  (1963) .  Therefore  It  Is  unlikely  that  th» 
classification  proposed  by  these  amendmsntt 
would  be  found  unreasonable,  e8i)eclally  slnos 
the  classification  Is  the  same  which  has  lonj 
been  accepted  as  reasonable  for  draft  exemp- 
tion purposes. 


FREEDOM    FOR    CAPTIVE    NATIONS 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or    PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVra 
Wednesday,  July  19,  1972 
Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
months  of  June  and  July  are  extremeor 
important  months  for  the  peoples  of  the 
Soviet-occupied  Baltic  States  of  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  and,  also,  to 
other  captive  nations  throughout  the 
world.  Despite  the  concerns  of  our  people 
for  the  solution  of  internal  problems,  It 
is  remarkable  that  a  substantial  croM- 
section  of  our  citizenry  is  also  concemeo 
with  the  captivity  of  27  nations  under 
totalitarian  tyranny.  In  all  sections  of 
our  country,  citizens  are  observing  Cw- 
tive  Nations  Week  as  provided  by  the 
U.S.  Congress  in  1959.  The  validity  anfl 
full  realistic  significance  of  this  anntwl 
observance  are  securely  founded  on  tm 
basic  reality  of  27  captive  nations  in  the 
Red  empire.  It  is  comforting  and  reassur- 
ing in  these  uncertain  times  that  our 
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\mAien  and  broad  segments  of  our  cltl- 
Srremain  fully  aware  of  these  numer- 
!^ptlve  nations,  not  only  for  humanl- 
JiSan  reasons,  but  fundamental  strate- 

lAe  ones  as  well. 

T^  recent  riots  in  Lithuania,  the  mas- 
dve  cultural  repressions  in  Ukraine,  the 
fJJlsh  demands  for  emigration  from  the 
rr&BR  and  other  cases  fully  Indicate 
the  Invincible  drive  for  freedom  wlthJii 
the  captive  nations  themselves.  As  we  ob- 
^e  captive  Nations  Week,  we  must  re- 
^bers  that  this  third  of  humanity  haa 
h«n  living  in  slavery  since  the  early 
y^  of  this  century.  The  events  In  East- 
em  Europe,  especially  since  World  War 
IT  have  shown  us  that  the  yearning  for 
freedom  is  not  dead.  Americans  need  not 
be  reminded  of  the  millions  of  people 
,rtio  have  been  imprisoned  since  the  en- 
glgvenent  of  their  countries,  or  of  the 
coBtinulng  manifestations  of  their  desire 
for  freedom,  whether  that  desire  is  ex- 
pressed bv  passive  resistance,  workers' 
stxlkes.  riots,  or  outright  rebellion. 

During  Captive  Nations  Week  of  1972, 
we  should  remember  the  demonstrations 
which  have  taken  place  in  these  enslaved 
states  in  the  past.  They  are  the  latest  In 
a  continuing  series  of  examples  of  this 
type  of  action  that  proves  to  us  that  the 
torch  of  freedom  stlU  bums  In  the  hearts 
of  these  captive  peoples.  We  shovOd  also 
retUze  that  it  Is  Important  to  eulogize 
these  courageous  men  and  women  as  they 
fight  in  their  own  ways  to  regain  the 
liberty,  respect,  and  dignity  they  once 
enjoyed  as  free  peoples. 

Our  reminder  comes  to  us  in  part 
through  Captive  NaUcais  Week,  in  part 
through  our  refusal  to  recognize  Soviet 
sovereignty  over  these  states,  and 
through  the  constant  pressures  of  the 
U5.  Congreas  to  urge  the  President  to 
implement  the  directives  embodied  in 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  416  by 
bringing  the  question  of  freedom  for  the 
Baltic  States  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Ertonia  before  the  Utitted  Nations  for 
consideration. 

Mr.  SpecJter,  I  wish  to  commend  all 
those  who  are  taking  this  opportunity 
to  observe  Captive  Nations  Week,  and  to 
uk  that  everyone  rededlcate  himself  to 
the  achievement  of  freedom  for  the  vic- 
tims of  Communist  oppression. 
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the  kind  of  thoughtf  ulness  and  courage 
which  is  unfortunately  so  rare  In  to- 
day's modem  world.  One  of  these  public 
servants  must  go  unnamed  since  it  Is 
not  known  who  she  is.  and  that  is  quite 
unfortunate,  for  in  a  case  such  as  this, 
I  believe  credit  should  be  given  where  it 
Is  due.  The  other  private  citizen  is  Mr. 
Henry  Troyer,  who  is  not  even  a  resident 
of  the  town  in  which  the  crime  took  place. 
He  spotted  the  suspects  leaving  the  bank 
and  foUowed  them,  subsequentiy  being 
able  to  identify  their  automobile  for  po- 
lice. .  , 

Also  to  be  commended  are  members  or 
the  Easton  town  police  and  the  local 
contingent  of  Maryand  State  PoUce  who 
ultimately  captured  the  suspects.  To  be 
singled  out  for  special  praise  are  Det.  Sgt. 
Edward  Blessing  of  the  Easton  town 
poUce,  Cpl.  Gary  C.  Royer.  and  Ttooper 
First  Class  Edgar  Harrison  of  the  Mary- 
land State  PoUce.  ^       . 

Not  the  least  of  those  to  be  mentioned 
Is  William  J.  Holsten,  a  bank  employee 
taken  hostage  by  the  robbers.  He  con- 
ducted himself  in  the  highest  manner 
possible  despite  the  grave  personal  dan- 
ger to  himself.  ^  ,  ^ 

I  would  like  to  add  my  congratulations 
to  these  citizens  and  police  for  the  exem- 
plary manner  In  which  they  behaved 
during  this  crisis  and  I  hereby  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  editorial  vnlt- 
ten  by  J.  David  Thackery  for  the  EaatCMi 
Star  Democrat  of  July  19. 1972,  as  further 
testimony  to  this  fact. 

HXKOES  KrVCKTI 
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AN  EXTRAORDINARY  ACT  OF  KIND- 
NESS  AND  CONCERN 


HON.  MRS.  GEORGE  ANDREWS 


MARYLAND'S  POLICE  PRAISED 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  MILLS 

or  >caBTi.Aini 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJCSENTAITVES 
Tuesday,  July  25,  1972 

Mr,  Afrr.Tfi  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  appropriate,  I  believe,  that  recogni- 
tion be  given  to  citizens  and  police  alike 
who  assisted  in  the  capture  of  two  bank 
robbery  suspects  on  Maryland's  Eastern 
Shore  last  week. 

In  a  time  when  the  general  public 
tends  to  shy  away  In  the  face  of  danger 
to  their  peers,  two  Eastern  Shore  resi- 
dents made  it  a  point  to  go  out  of  their 
way  to  help  police  apprehend  the  crimi- 
nals. In  doing  50,  they  exposed  themselves 
to  possible  bodily  harm,  and  exhibited 


Talbot  Countlans  can  be  proud  they  dont 
share  the  apathy  toward  crime  that  plagues 
the  big  cities. 

Testerdav's  capture  of  the  St.  Michaels 
Bank  robbery  suspects  was  an  expert  exam- 
ple of  top-notch  polloe  work.  But  two  private 
cltlzena  were  greatly  responsible  for  the  swift 
capUire  of  the  alleged  robbers  and  the  recov- 
ery of  the  stolen  money. 

An  unidentified  woman  walked  Into  the 
bank  as  the  robbery  was  taking  place.  On* 
of  the  hold-up  men  told  her  to  come  In  and 
not  to  scream.  Instead  she  slammed  the  door 
and  ran  to  call  the  polloe. 

Another  private  citizen.  Henry  Troyer.  was 
ftoroes  the  street  when  the  two  bandits  and 
their  hostage  came  out  of  the  bank.  Troyer 
foUowed  the  trio  and  wa»  able  to  give  the 
p(Aloe  a  description  of  the  getoway  car. 

These  two  people  weren't  the  only  heroea. 
but  they  are  certainly  the  two  moat  respon- 
sible for  swift  a4)prehenslon  of  the  suspeota. 
As  for  the  physical  arrest  of  the  suspect*, 
Stats  Police  Cpl.  Gary  C.  Royer  should  get 
high  praise  for  his  outstanding  perf cwmance. 
As  the  suspects  raced  toward  Easton.  Royer 
parked  hla  police  car  across  Route  33  in  an 
attempt  to  block  their  escape.  Even  though 
he  was  rammed  by  the  getaway  car,  he  waa 
able  to  give  chase  and  immobilized  the  ban- 
dlta'  vehicle  by  purposely  crashing  into  it  in 
downtown  Easton. 

When  the  robbery  suspects  were  finally 
cornered,  there  was  every  reason  to  fear  the 
hostage  might  be  killed.  In  the  few  seconds 
that  foUowed.  anything  leas  than  a  firm  show 
of  force  might  well  have  restilted  In  tragedy. 
Det.  Sgt.  Edward  Blessing  of  the  Easton 
PoUce  and  State  Police  TFC  Edgar  Harrtaon 
faced  down  the  suspects  and  convinced  them 
to  surrender. 

It's  this  kind  of  quick  action  and  courage 
on  the  part  of  polloe  and  civilians  which  haa 
prevented  any  successful  bank  robbery  on 
Maryland's  Eastern  Shore  for  the  past  40 
years. 


IN  THE   HODBB   OF   RKPRESENTAnV^B 

Tueadav.  July  25,  1872 
Mrs.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr, 
Speaker,  in  the  wake  of  the  terrible  de- 
struction visited  by  Hurricane  Agnes  on 
the  eastern  seaboard,  Americans 
throughout  our  country  have  reapcmded 
with  compassion  and  generosity  to  aid 
nctlms  of  this  disaster. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  generous 
reeponsee  was  made  by  the  Paulk  family, 
owners  of  Bonnie  Plant  Farm  in  Union 
Springs,  Ala.,  in  my  district. 

Bonnie  Plant  Psum  sent  three  trucks, 
loaded  with  garden  vegetable  plants, 
1,100  miles  nonstop  to  Harrlsburg,  Pa., 
to   replace   gardens   destroyed   by    the 

floods.  ,  ... 

Having  known  the  members  of  um 
fine  family  as  friends  and  neighbors  In 
my  hometown  for  many  years.  I  was  not 
surprised  by  this  act  of  humanity  during 
a  time  of  crisis  far  from  their  farm  in 
Alabama.  ^ 

Their  deep  concern  about  inflation  led 
them  to  focus  national  attention  on  the 
need  for  growing  family  vegetable  gar- 
dais,  when  they  recently  brought  vege- 
table plants  to  Washington.  D.C.,  and 
gave  them  away  to  interested  citizens. 

They  gave  the  impetus  to  the  rescrfu- 
tion  which  Representative  W.  J.  Bktuh 
DoBjr  and  I  sponsored  in  the  House  and 
SenatOT  Jahes  Allxh  introduced  in  the 
senate,  urging  every  American  family  to 
plant  a  vegetiUsle  garden.  The  resolution 
was  adopted  by  both  bodies. 

The  account  of  Bonnie  Plant  Farm's 
efforts  to  assist  the  stricken  city  of 
Harrlsburg  was  recounted  fully  by  Bir- 
mingham   News    correspaadent    Boone 

Aiken. 

I  am  placing  the  News  article  in  the 
CosoHxssionii  RicoRD,  so  that  my  col- 
leagues can  read  of  this  extraordinary 
act  of  >r<nHnftga  and  concern  in  time  of 
trouble. 

FABM  DOKATIOM— BWIAOCK  PULWTS  AlD  FWXJO- 

Bavaob)  AaSA 


(By  Boone  Alkan) 

Umoir    8i«K««i-— Ona    mlUlon    vagstabl* 

plants,  donatwl  by  Union  Sprtnga  brotto««. 

are  growing  In  makaahlft  gardena  of  vlctliM 

of  Hurricane  Agnes. 

In  a  few  vroaka,  flood  victims  in  HarrUrtnug. 
Pa ,  win  gather  vegetables  vrtth  an  ertHnatad 
potential  yield  of  98  mimon,  grown  ftwa 
thi^  truckloada  of  plants  donatad  by  tbs 
pmAiIk  brothera  erf  Bonnie  Plant  Farm. 

Tomato,  cabbage,  eggplant,  pepper  and 
coUard  planU  wars  donated  by  the  brotnera 
to  replace  gardena  destroywl  by  the  floods 
and  to  start  gardena  in  city  parka  and 
living  areas. 

Ittoe*  more  than  80  field  hands  to  puU. 
wrap  and  crate  the  plants  donatwl  by  Jim. 
Fred,  Thomas,  and  Glenn  Paulk. 

Tomato  pluits  were  packed  in  sawdnw 
and  moisture-proof  paper.  whUe  cabbagj 
plants,  in  family-slue  bundles.-  were  plaoae 
In  cratea  with  the  bottoms  Lined  with  wm 
saoka  for  the  long  trip.  .^  ,.    w 

The  trucka  left  xmion  Spring  with  Mao« 
PauU,  Melvin  Roten.  June  Paulk.  Lamoa 
Mills,  and  John  Adams  taking  turns  driving 
the  1,100  miles  non-stop. 
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They  were  met  In  Harrlaburg  by  Mr,  and 
Mra.  Jim  Paulk.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Pred  Paulk, 
Commlaaloner  of  Agriculture  Richard  Beard 

and  Bill  Nettles 

Jlin  Paulk,  spokesman  and  former  state 
legtalator.  said  Harrlaburg  radio  stations  and 
newspapers  had  notified  the  public  that  the 
free  plants  would  be  available  on  Friday, 
and  that  a  steady  stream  of  potential  gar- 
deners came  to  the  parked  trucks  at  the  agri- 
cultural center. 

High  school  students  helped  bag  the  plants 
and  pass  out  60  jjounds  of  seeds  donated  by 
of  the  plant  farm's  plana  from  Jim  Paulk. 
a  seed  company  after  the  company  learned 

Paulk  said  many  of  the  recipients  did  not 
know  what  coUards  were,  but  agreed  to  try 
them 

He  knows  for  sure  that  at  least  one  flood 
victim  was  happy  with  his  coUards.  He  said 
a  former  Georgia  resident  was  so  excited 
at  seeing  the  coUard  plants  that  he  was  given 
an  entire  crate 

While  on  his  goodwill  tour,  Paulk  real- 
ized one  of  his  life-long  ambitions — to  ap- 
pear on  television  and  tell  people  how  to 
plant  a  tomato  properly. 

He  was  invited  to  participate  In  the  agri- 
culture program  and  talk  about  the  proper 
planting  of  garden  vegetables,  thus  getting  a 
chance  to  air  his  pet  peeve  of  home  garden- 
ers   and    their    shallow    tomato    plants. 

"Plant  the  stem  two-thirds  In  the 
ground  so  the  tap  root  will  be  deep  and  can 
pick  up  moisture  during  a  dry  spell,  and 
the  attle  rooM  have  room  to  spread  out. "  he 
urged. 

The  Alabama  plants  were  also  made  avsai- 
able   for  a  garden   for   occupants  of   a  220- 
traller  home  park  that  the  government  had 
set  up  to  care  for  the  homeless, 
t  The   throe   acres  nearby  will  be  planted, 

hoed  and  watered  by  volunteer  high  school 
students. 


GRAND   JURY    CIRCUMVENTS    CON- 
STITUTIONAL FREEDOMS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or    NTIW    ToaK 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1972 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  disheart- 
ening to  think  that  American  citizens, 
who  have  been  accused  or  convicted  of 
no  crime,  can  be  sentenced  to  a  prison 
term  of  indefinile  length  without  benefit 
of  ball.  Yet.  a  person  who  is  subpenaed  to 
appear  before  a  Federal  grand  jury  and 
who  attempts  to  use  his  fifth  amend- 
ment right  not  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself,  will  receive  worse  treatment  in 
our  society  than  a  man  who  is  accused 
of  a  major  crime  of  violence. 

On  June  12  through  15,  blank  sub- 
penas  were  issued  to  12  residents  of  the 
New  York  area,  and  one  man  from  Dallas, 
returnable  on  June  19  and  several  follow- 
ing dai's  before  a  grand  jury  conducting 
a  secret  Investigation  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

These  men.  summoned  hall  way  across 
the  continent  from  New  York,  had  one 
thing  ir  common :  they  were  all  Catholics 
bom  in  Ireland,  and  most  were  natural- 
ized citizens  of  the  United  States.  They 
all  had  been  active  In  one  way  or  another 
in  protesting  the  situation  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Frank  Durkan  of  the  law  firm  of 
O'Dwyer  and  Bernstien  was  retained  by 
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the  subpenaed  individuals.  Mr.  Durkan 
unmediately  inquired  of  Frank  McCowan, 
head  of  the  Criminal  Division  of  the  U.S. 
attorney  s  office  in  Fort  Worth  to  find 
out  the  purpose  of  the  subpenas  and  to 
see  if  the  proceedings  could  be  delayed 
because  of  the  short  notice  and  long  dis- 
tances involved.  Mr.  McCowan  refused 
to  consider  delaying  the  proceedings  and 
stated  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  dis- 
close the  nature  of  the  investigation. 

In  the  days  before  the  proceedings 
were  to  begin,  four  subpenas  were  can- 
celled. Treasur>'  agents  telephoned  two 
of  the  men.  informing  them  that  the 
subpenas  were  cancelled,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  go  to 
F\)rt  Worth.  Mr.  Durkan  protested  the 
method  of  cancellation  because,  as  the 
attorney  for  the  subpenaed  individuals, 
he  should  have  been  notified  directly.  Mr. 
Durkan  'X~as  given  to  understand  that 
this  irregularity  would  not  recur,  but  on 
the  following  day,  Treasury*  agents  again 
called  two  more  persons  informing  them 
that  their  subpenas  had  been  cancelled. 
This  typifies  the  role  of  counsel  in  a 
grand  jury  proceeding. 

It  was  not  until  June  19  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  investigation  was  made 
known  when  two  oaths  of  office  were  filed 
by  Mr.  Brandon  Alvey  and  Mr.  Rol)ert 
Merkle.  both  of  the  Internal  Security 
Dhision  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. These  two  representatives  were 
sent  to  assist  the  grand  jury  in  the  in- 
vestigation of.  according  to  the  oaths : 

Alleged  violations  of  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968,  Titles  I  and  rt;  violations  of  the 
Organized  Crime  Activities  Act;  violations  of 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act:  con- 
spiracy; and  other  Federal  crimes."  (em- 
phasis added ^ 

Further  information  about  the  purpose 
of  the  investigation  came  to  light  on 
Tuesday.  June  20,  when  the  Dallas  Morn- 
ing News  ran  an  article  by  Karl  Freimd, 
which  reported  that  the  investigation 
had  been  instigated  by  the  British  who 
had  contacted  high-ranking  members  of 
the  Nixon  administration.  The  article 
also  indicated  that  Fort  Worth  had  been 
selected,  even  though  12  of  the  13  wit- 
nesses resided  over  a  thousand  miles 
away,  because  there  would  be  no  sym- 
pathi-  in  the  locale  for  Irish-Americans 
and  because  the  judge,  Leo  Brewster,  had 
a  reputation  for  using  all  of  his  powers 
to  compel  reluctant  witnesses  to  testify. 
The  sole  link  between  the  crimes  to  be 
investigated  and  the  locality  selected 
was  that  purchase  of  guns  for  the  Irish 
Republican  Army  could  conceivably  have 
been  in  the  DaUas-Fort  Worth  area. 

The  grand  jury  investigation  is  still 
being  conducted  in  secret,  and  no  offlcisil 
announcement  iias  been  made  by  the 
US  attorney's  office. 

There  remained  eight  subpenas  after 
the  first  four  were  cancelled.  Of  these 
eight,  one  witness,  Mr.  Jim  McKeon  of 
Blauvelt,  N.Y..  who  was  40  percent  dis- 
abled from  wounds  received  in  Korea, 
had  a  known  heart  condition.  Through 
his  lawyer.  Mr.  Manning,  he  explained 
that  he  was  quite  ill  and  should  not  be 
forced  to  travel  to  Port  Worth.  Mr.  Mc- 
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Cowan,  according  to  my  Information,  ad. 
vised  that  he  must  have  veriflcattoo  of 
his  illness,  and  without  that  he  m«t 
come  to  Fort  Worth  "even  If  he  dropi 
dead  on  the  way." 

It  was  at  this  point  that  McKeon  re- 
tained Mr.  Durkan  as  his  counsel,  and  on 
June  20,  McKeon  went  to  Fort  Wortfa 
with  his  wife.  Durkan  was  concerned 
for  Mr.  McKeon's  health  because  he  wu 
apparently  ver>'  ill.  Mr.  Durkan  advised 
Mr.  Alvey  at  the  U.S.  attorney's  ofBce 
who  said  that,  had  he  known  of  Mr. 
McKeon's  condition,  he  would  not  have 
required  him  to  come.  Mr.  McKeon,  In 
the  meantime,  had  been  waiting  all  day 
June  21  to  testify.  When  Mr.  Durkan 
went  to  the  corridor  to  advise  him  that 
he  was  free  to  go.  Mr.  McKeon  col- 
lapsed.  He  was  rushed  to  a  hospital  in 
an  ambulance,  but  returned  home  the 
next  morning.  Despite  the  fact  that 
McKeon  had  been  dismissed  as  a  wit- 
ness, a  Federal  agent  insisted  on  accom- 
panying him  throughout. 

After  Mr.  McKeon's  dismissal,  seven 
remained.  Mr.  Peter  Firmegan  was  kept 
from  Jime  19  to  Jime  29,  and  Miss  Mary 
Kennedy  was  kept  from  June  21  to 
June  29.  During  this  tune  they  were 
asked  no  question,  and  they  were  kept 
away  from  their  homes,  faunilles,  and 
jobs. 

The  five  remaining  witnesses  were: 
Kenneth  Tlemey,  a  physiotherapist 
from  Yonkers,  N.Y.;  Matthias  Reilly,  a 
bus  mechanic  from  Blauvelt,  N.Y.; 
Paschal  Morahan,  a  carpenter  from  the 
Bronx;  Daniel  Crawford,  an  apartment 
building  engineer  from  New  York  City; 
and  Thomas  Laffey  a  real  estate  sales- 
man from  Williston  Park.  N.Y. 

These  persons  are  all  responsible 
members  of  the  community  with  wives 
and  children  and  without  criminal 
records. 

On  June  19,  Kenneth  Tlemey  appeared 
before  the  grand  jury  and  pleaded  the 
fifth  amendment.  The  U.S.  attorney 
petitioned  the  court  to  grant  Tiemey 
immimity,  which  was  given. 

This  Immunity  was  granted  under  18 
U.S.C.  6002-3  which  was  recently 
amended  by  Congress  to  provide  that 
testimony  given  under  immunity  cannot 
be  used  against  the  witness  In  any 
criminal  case.  The  problem,  however,  is 
that  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  testi- 
mony will  not  serve  as  a  basis  for  gather- 
ing other  evidence  to  incriminate  the 
witness,  and  that  a  conviction  could 
subsequently  be  obtained  without  ever 
using  the  grand  jury  testimony  in  a 
court.  The  law  does  provide  that  no  in- 
formation directly  or  indirectly  derived 
from  such  testimony  may  be  used  against 
the  individual  in  court,  but  as  Congress- 
man Ryan  pointed  out  in  his  minority 
views  on  this  legislation : 

The  bill  falls  to  take  any  cognizance  of  tlM 
fact  that  It  la  virtually  Impossible  to  eaUb- 
llsh  tainted  evidence — that  Is.  evidence  that 
has  been  developed  from  leads  which  ap- 
peared from  the  compelled  testimony  or  In- 
formation of  an  Immunized  person.  ...  It 
la  not  dilHcult  to  mask  evidence  so  that  It 
appears  to  have  been  developed  Independ- 
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^,  of  the  immwiUawl  wltoeM"  tMtlinony 
gf  infonnaUon. 

The  supreme  Court  has  held  tiiat  the 
Jbi  against  self-incrimination  is  pro- 
2Sd  bythe  grant  of  immunity,  aiid 
SiTlf  the  oovemment  ever  proeecutes 
^»  crime  admitted  to  by  aa  ^me 
^ness.  heavy  burden  of  proof  r^  on 
SeG^vemment  to  show  that  "s  evidence 
«s  derived  from  sources  wholly  inde- 
nmdent  of  the  incriminating  testimony, 
umust  be  noted,  however,  that  if  the  ac- 
cused under  such  chxumstances  is  un- 
able to  produce  any  evidence  contrary  to 
the  Ctovemmenfs  assertion,  the  Oov- 
OTment  will  be  deemed  to  have  met  Its 
burden  of  proof. 

Also  there  Is  a  serious  unresolved 
outttton  of  law  as  to  whether  court- 
granted  immunity  will  protect  an  Indi- 
vidual from  prosecution  by  a  foreign 
Dower  There  is  no  guarantee  that  testi- 
mony given  to  the  grand  jury  could  not 
be  used  In  a  British  court  should  the 
witnesses  ever  be  extradited  to  Great 

Britain. 

Kenneth  Tlemey  continued  to  plead 
the  fifth  amendment  after  he  was  grant- 
ed Immimity,  and  was  foimd  in  contempt 
of  court  on  June  20  and  Imprisoned 
without  bail  for  the  life  of  the  grand 
jury. 
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Shortly  thereafter,  Tiemey  was  fired 
f«Hn  his  job  at  Columbia  Presbyterian 
Hospital  on  grounds  that  he  was  absent 
without  leave.  It  was  at  this  point  that 
I  ccmtacted  officials  at  the  hospital  in 
an  effort  to  have  Tiemey  reinstated.  I 
am  gratified  that,  once  the  hospital  of- 
ficials understood  the  situation  Tlemey 
was  in,  they  placed  him  on  an  indefinite 
leave  of  absence,  although  without  pay. 

The  four  other  Individuals  also  re- 
fused to  answer  questions  posed  by  the 
prosecutor  after  they  had  been  granted 
immunity,  and  were  found  in  mass  con- 
tempt on  June  29.  All  were  imprisoned 
without  bail  for  the  life  of  the  grand 
jury  which  Is  18  months,  or  in  this  case, 
until  November  1973. 

It  should  be  emphasizsed  that  the 
potential  length  of  Imprisonment  under 
the  law  is  actually  much  longer  than 
18  months.  A  new  grand  jury  can  be 
called  at  the  end  of  the  18-month  pe- 
riod, new  subpenas  issued,  and  the  en- 
tire cycle  repeated,  including  imprison- 
ment. This  Is  not  idle  speculation.  Five 
witnesses  who  refused  to  testify  at  a 
grand  jury  InvestlgaUon  in  Tucson. 
Ariz.,  in  October  and  November  1970 
were  jailed  for  contempt  until  late  In 
March  1971.  When  they  were  released, 
each  was  greeted  at  the  cell  door  with 
a  subpma  to  appear  before  a  new  gfrand 
jury  on  April  7,  1971. 

Tte  witnesses  In  the  present  case  ap- 
plied for  parole  or  reasonable  bsul,  but 
were  denied  In  the  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals, and  the  decision  was  affirmed  with- 
out opinion  by  Justice  Powell  on  July  25. 
We  are  confronted  here  with  a  situa- 
tion where:  First,  a  person  may  be  sub- 
penaed to  appear  before  a  grand  jury 
virtually  anywhere  In  the  country  where 
the  Oovemment  feels  it  will  have  an  ad- 
vaatage;  seocmd,  the  subpenaed  indlvld- 
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ual  does  not  have  to  know  the  subject 
of  the  investigation  or  even  whether  he 
himself  Is  considered  a  de  Jure,  de  f  aoto. 
or  merely  a  potential  defendant;  third, 
the  witness  may  be  called  to  a  far  place 
and  never  even  be  asked  any  questiwis, 
such  as  was  the  case  with  Miss  Kennedy 
and  Mr.  Flimegan;  and  fourth,  the  wit- 
ness may  be  called  upon  to  incriminate 
himself  or  be  in  contempt  of  court,  but 
the  protecticm  against  use  of  his  tertl- 
mony  as  a  springboard  for  some  future 
criminal  action  is  Imperfect. 

The  potential  for  abuse  of  the  grand 
Jury  system  is  great  indeed.  To  begin 
with,  the  ability  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  hastily  assemble  grand  Jurias 
anywhere  at  anytime  with  wide-open  in- 
vestigatory grants  can  obviously  be  uaed 
to  intimidate  and  harass  anyone  who  in- 
curs the  Gkjvemment's  dl«>lea8ure.  or 
even  deprive  a  person  of  his  right  to  "pe- 
tition the  Ctovemment  for  redrew  of 
grievances."  For  example,  40  Vietnam 
veterans  who  were  In  Miami  to  make 
their  views  known  to  the  recent  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  were  served 
with  blank  subpenas  returnable  on  July 
10,  the  first  day  of  the  convention.  Ob- 
viously, any  plan  they  bad  to  make  their 
views  known  were  foiled  by  the  Oovem- 
ment, and  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
could  not  be  done  prior  to  any  demon - 
straticKi. 

Second,  the  wide-open  investigatory 
grants  given  to  grand  Juries  make  It  very 
easy  for  the  Oovemment  to  conduct 
"fishing  expeditions"  Into  the  personal 
and  private  affairs  of  witnesses.  Prose- 
cutors can  ask  people  where  they  work, 
what  they  eam,  or  even  whom  they  slept 
with.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  some  wit- 
nesses, even  if  they  have  nothing  to  hide, 
would  object  to  giving  testimony  on  gen- 
eral principles.  Certainly  the  mere  poten- 
tial of  being  called  by  a  grand  Jury  and 
asked  such  personal  questions  is  enough 
to  make  any  person  think  twice  before 
he  becomes  actively  involved  In  advocat- 
ing policies  which  are  ccmtrary  to  Oov- 
emment policy. 

Third,  because  a  person  Is  not  allowed 
the  benefit  of  counsel  in  grand  Jtiry  pro- 
ceedings, it  is  possible  that  he  may  In- 
advertenUy  waive  his  rights.  For  exam- 
ple. If  a  person  begins  to  answer  ques- 
tions about  his  activities,  he  may  later 
find  that  because  he  started  to  testily 
on  matters  remotely  or  indirectiy  related 
to  criminal  activity,  he  Is  now  deemed 
to  have  waived  his  fifth  amendment 
rights. 

Finally,  as  already  pointed  out.  the  law 
does  not  seem  to  provide  the  witness 
who  Is  granted  Immunity  with  protection 
equal  to  that  granted  by  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. The  law  now  says  that  Infonna- 
tion  or  testimony  given  by  a  witness  to  a 
grand  Jury  cannot  be  used  against  him 
in  criminal  proceedings,  and  no  informa- 
tion directly  or  Indirectly  derived  from 
his  presentation  can  be  used.  Who  can 
say,  however,  that  evidence  eventually 
produced  by  the  Oovemment  at  a  crim- 
inal proceedings  is  not  "fruit  of  the 
poisoned  tree?"  His  only  safeguard  is  the 
good  faith  of  the  Oovemment  prosecu- 
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tors.  This  is  far  from  a  guarantee.  More- 
over, the  Oovemment  prosecutor,  even 
if  acting  In  good  faith,  cannot  be  sure 
that  the  hundreds  of  Investigators  and 
lawyers  working  under  him  have  not  used 
the  Immune  testimony  as  a  link  to  their 
own  evldenoe. 

We  clearly  need  to  take  a  new.  hard 
look  at  our  grand  Jury  system.  It  was 
once  the  barrier  between  the  unpopular 
advocate  and  the  zealous  prosecutor.  To- 
day. It  seems  to  be  something  much  dlf- 
feroit,  usually  doing  whatever  the  pros- 
ecutor wants  done.  The  existing  immu- 
nity statute  was  passed  at  the  request 
of  the  administration  which  expressed 
great  concem  about  the  evils  of  orga- 
nized crime,  but  to  my  knowledge  the  new 
statute  has  yet  to  be  xised  against  orga- 
nized crime.  Rather,  it  seems  to  be  the 
means  through  which  the  administration 
harasses  and  intimidates  those  who  are 
advocating  poUcies  different  from  its 
own. 

The  continued  abuse  of  this  law,  in 
my  mind,  amply  Justifies  Congress  in  re- 
ducing the  scope  of  the  Government's 
power.  What  action  should  be  taken  is 
a  matter  of  judgment,  but  It  is  beyond 
question  that  some  action  is  necessary. 
I  am  appending  below  two  letters  I 
wrote  to  Attorney  General  Kllendienst 
protesting  the  Justice  Department's  tac- 
tics in  this  affair,  as  well  as  a  telegram 
I  and  other  Congressmen  sent  to  Kllen- 
dienst. To  date  I  have  received  a  reply 
to  neither  communication. 

Jumt  27.  1972. 
Hon.  RicHAXD  G.  'Kumnsnatert , 
Attorney  General,  Juttice  Department, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAR  Mr.  Atto»x«t  Genmai.;  Large  num- 
bers of  con«t4tu«ntfl  in  my  District  are 
alarmed  to  learn  th»t  a  Federal  Grand  Jury 
lnve«lgation  of  alleged  smugglm*  of  arms 
to  Northern  Ireland  Is  being  conduct«i  m 
Texas.  The  principle  witnesses,  acoordmg  to 
news  accounts,  are  residents  of  the  metro- 
poUtan  New  Yort  area  which  Is  certainly  a 
more  likely  site  for  the  tnal  than  the  one  the 
government  has  chosen 

Two  witnesses,  a  Mr.  James  McKeen  of 
New  York  and  a  Mr.  Kenneth  Tlemey.  also 
of  New  York,  are  reported  as  either  mailed 
or  under  str«s6  applied  by  the  Federal  investi- 
gation. 

Since  there  is  much  sensitivity  In  the 
United  States  to  problems  of  the  Catholic 
minority  in  Northern  Ireland,  it  seems  highly 
unwise  for  our  government  to  resort  to  un- 
usual practices  in  conducting  an  investiga- 
tion of  this  type.  Of  course,  suspected  Ulegal 
actions  always  deserve  to  be  investigated,  but 
to  do  it  in  a  way  that  seems  highhanded  and 
requires  witnesses  to  travel  1600  mdles  re- 
lating to  such  a  sensitive  Issue  appears  un- 
wise to  say  the  least,  't  would  seem  that  if 
an  inrssttgatton  is  caUed  for  in  this  Instanc* 
that  unusual  methods  would  not  be  necessary 


sary. 

May  I  haTe  your  assurance  that  ow  gorem- 
ment  will  handle  this  problem  In  some  other 
way  so  that  the  procedures  used  are  above 
reproach. 
Awaiting  your  reply.  I  am   . 
Sincerely, 

JoHM  G.  Dow, 
Member  o/  Congreu. 
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JDLT  IB,  1973. 
Hqjx.  richacs  O.  KtmanazKtfwt, 
Attom*if  Otntral, 
UJS.  Department  of  Jtutice, 
Wa^tmfttm,  DXJ. 

OB4B  Mb.  AnoBtm-  OmaiAi.:  Tbls  u  in 
nCa«nM  to  my  l«tt«r  to  7011  of  Jun«  37. 1073. 
ooucwnlpg  ft  FedarAl  Onuid  Jury  InTWtlga- 
ttaa  iMlng  bald  In  9ort  Worth,  TexM,  to 
wbtob  your  daputmaiit  aubpoeDad  Mew  York 
rMldMiU  to  sarre  m  wltOMSM  reg»r<Uiig 
alligMl  MtmigyTiny  of  giins  to  Mortbcm  Ire- 


In  my  latter  I  quwUonad  a  cba&g*  of  van- 
u*.  and  alao  tba  unuauaJ  praotlcaa  balng  ap- 
pUad  by  tba  Justtoa  DapArtaaat  in  conduct* 
ing  tba  Invaatlgatloo.  I  bava  not  reoalvad  a 
raply  to  my  lattar,  and  wotild  very  much  ap- 
proclata  your  looking  into  the  mattar. 
Ttiank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Wltb  aU  baat  wlabaa,  I  am 
SlncarMy, 

JOHK  Q.  Dow. 
Member  0/  Congrets. 

(Telegram] 
Tazt  of  the  telegram  and  Uat  of  slgnaton 
followa: 

"We  are  dismayed  to  laam  that  seven 
wltnoaaea  from  tbe  New  York  area  intareated 
In  tba  cauaa  of  Irlab  freedom  have  been  aub- 
jaetad  to  baraaament  by  your  departmant  In 
cxmnactlon  with  a  gTand  jury  Inveatigatlon 
of  alleged  vlolatlona  of  the  1068  Firearms 
Oomtrol  Act  in  Ft.  Worth,  Teias.  None  of 
ttiMi  wltneaaea  who  already  have  been  re- 
quired to  attend  two  weeks  of  heartngs  in 
Ft.  Worth  have  previously  been  in  Texas. 
The  oboloe  of  locale  for  the  inveetlgatlon  and 
the  manner  In  which  tbe  proceedings  have 
been  conducted  and  dragged  out  suggest  a 
polltlcail  motive  bahlnd  tba  entire  proceed- 
ing. The  hostile  atmoephere  In  Ft.  Worth  Is 
Indicated  by  tbe  fact  that  several  nurses 
who  were  peacefully  picketing  In  sympathy 
with  the  detained  wltneaaea  have  been  sus- 
pended from  the  Harris  Hospital  and  threat- 
ened with  lose  of  their  jobs  unless  they  re- 
frain from  picketing.  We  urge  you  to  wind  up 
this  apparently  trumped  up  proceeding 
promptly  and  allow  tbeae  witnesses  to  return 
to  their  homes  and  families." 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham.  WllUam  F.  Ryan, 
Hugh  L.  Carey.  Bertram  L.  Podell.  Ban- 
jiunln  S.  Soaenthal,  John  Q.  Dow,  Ed- 
ward L  Koch.  Mario  Blaggl. 
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HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  nJiXNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  July  25,  1972 

Mr.  ANNUN2:iO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
the  2(nh  Olympiad  will  be  held  in  Mu- 
nich, Qermaay.  T^e  opening  ceremony 
will  taiie  place  on  August  26  and  the  dos- 
ing ceremony  on  September  10.  Since 
1896.  the  Olympics  have  been  held  every 
4  years,  except  for  1916,  1840,  and  1944. 
when  the  games  were  canceled  due  to 
World  Wars  I  and  n.  This  year  115  na- 
tions will  be  competing,  represented  by 
approximately  7.000  athletes. 

Besides  track  and  field  contests,  com- 
petition will  be  held  in  basketball,  box- 
ing, weightlifting.  rowing,  field  hockey, 
shooting,  swimming,  volleyball,  wrestling, 
canoeing,  soccer,  cycling,  equestrian 
sports,   team   handball,   archery,   judo. 
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fencing,  yachting,  water  polo,  and  gym- 
nastics. 

Many  of  us  are  not  familiar  with  the 
popularity  of  gjrmnastics  in  the  United 
States,  but  recently,  the  national  Sokol 
Meet  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  came  to  my  at- 
tention, and  I  was  delighted  to  learn  that 
Sokol  U.S.A.  is  one  of  the  few  organiza- 
tions In  our  country  that  is  instrumental 
in  encouraging  young  people  to  take  up 
the  sport  of  gymnastics.  There  are  many 
Sokol  Lodges  across  the  United  States, 
and  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  my 
own  city  of  Chicago  has  two  lodges — ac- 
tive in  gymnastics — the  Northside  Lodge 
at  4855  North  Elston  Avenue  and  the 
Southslde  Lodge  at  2448  South  Pulaski. 
At  the  meet  in  St.  Louis,  the  members  of 
the  Sokols  in  Chicago  won  several  team 
and  individual  trophies,  and  I  have 
learned  that  not  only  does  Sokol  train 
oxrr  youth  In  this  most  challenging  sport, 
but  this  year  Sokol  has  awarded  gym- 
nastic camp  scholarships  to  provide  extra 
training  for  some  of  our  potential  Olym- 
pians. 

The  pride  of  our  Nation  rests  on  the 
many  fine  athletes  from  the  United 
States  who  wUl  be  competing  in  the 
Olympics,  but  I  believe  that  we  have 
fallen  short  in  our  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide the  best  background  training  for  our 
gymnasts.  That  is  to  say.  few  colleges  em- 
phasize gymnastics  and  fewer  yet  provide 
any  kind  of  financial  aid  for  even  the 
most  talented.  Up  to  now  we  have  reUed 
on  groups  and  organizations  such  as 
Sokol  to  carry  almost  the  entire  respon- 
sibility of  encouraging  gymnasts  to  com- 
pete; but  when  these  young  people  go  on 
to  college  they  must  participate  at  their 
own  expense  and  many  of  the  best  ones 
dropout. 

What  I  sincerely  hope  is  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  begin 
to  view  with  more  enthusiasm  the  gym- 
nastic competitions  at  the  Olympics — 
which  will  receive  live  TV  coverage  and 
most  of  it  via  satellite — and  the  gym- 
nastic competitions  in  their  communities 
as  well.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  more 
artistic  than  a  performer  on  the  balance 
beam  or  no  greater  show  of  strength  than 
a  gymnast  on  the  rings. 

We  rely  on  the  young  people  who  re- 
ceive training  in  gymnastics,  much  of  it 
through  Sokol  U.8-A.,  to  take  us  into 
world  competition.  Colleges  must  begin 
to  provide  assistance  in  this  field  so 
that  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world 
can  bring  forth  a  gymnastic  tecun  second 
to  none. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  In 
the  CoNORKssioNAL  RECORD  a  brief  his- 
tory of  Sokol  UJ3.A.  I  note  with  pride 
that  the  first  Slovak  Sokol  Society  was 
organized  In  Chicago.  111.,  on  October  30, 
1892,  and  from  this  modest  beginning 
grew  the  wonderful  organization  we  have 
today.  During  a  period  of  80  years,  one 
small  group  has  grown  Into  Sokol  U.SA. 
with  more  than  23.000  members  making 
up  himdreds  of  lodges,  which  In  turn,  are 
divided  Into  16  districts  across  our  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  honor  of  the  80th 
anniversary  of  establishment  of  the  first 
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Sokol  Society  in  Chicago,  I  am  today  in. 
troduclng  a  resolution  authorizing  uj^ 
requesting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  proclaim  October  30,  1972  as 
"National  Sokol  UJ3A.  Day"  in  order  th«t 
my  fellow  Americans  will  focus  tbdr 
attention  on  that  day  to  a  sport  that  is 
synonymous  with  our  Nation's  lma«, 
beauty,  and  strength.  The  text  of  my  res- 
olution and  a  brief  r6sum6  about  Sokol 
U.S.A.  follows: 

HJ.  RJES.   1263 

Resolved  by  the  Senatt  and  the  Hovee  0/ 
RepreterUaHvea  of  the  United  Statu  0/ 
America  in  Cangrtta  Aatembled, 

Whereas  the  Sokol  gymnasium  and  Sokol 
activities  provide  a  training  ground  for  im- 
proving individual  strength  and  tktll 
through  gymnastics  and  encotiraglng  (ls?ei> 
opcaect  of  the  ultimate  peak  of  physical  fl^ 
neaa;  and 

Wherees  the  first  Slovak  Sokol  Society  was 
organized  in  Chicago,  Illinois  eighty  yean 
ago  on  October  30,  1892  and  from  this  njo4- 
e«  beginning  grew  an  organization  of  mow 
than  23.000  members  across  our  nation;  and 

Whereas  Sokol  UJ3-A.  during  this  span  of 
eighty  years  has  made  an  Invaluable  oqb> 
trlbutlon  to  the  health  and  vitality  of  our 
citizens  by  encouraging  young  people  to  takt 
up  the  sport  of  g^ymnastlcs  and  by  foatsr- 
Ing  the  development  of  physical  Btrea^tb 
and  fitness  through  gymnastics;  now.  then- 
fore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Sa|>. 
reeentatlves  of  tbe  United  Sta4;«a  of  Amertea 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  li 
hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  » 
proclamation  designating  October  30,  1973 
as  "National  Sokol  D'.S-A.  Day",  and  caUlng 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve sruch  day  with  apprc^Mlate  ceremonlw 
and  activities. 

A  BaiEr  RKSTJMi  or  Sokol  USA 
Sokol. — A  Czechoslovak  word  meaning 
falcon — a  bird  that  has  strength,  courage, 
agility,  and  a  love  of  freedmn.  The  Sokol 
organization  was  founded  in  Czechoslovakia 
(then  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarl&n  emptn) 
in  1862,  by  Dr.  Mlroalav  Tyrs  (1883-18M), 
Professor  of  History  and  Aesthetics  at  ChailM 
University,  Prague,  and  by  Jlndrlch  Fuegner 
(1823-1866),  businessman  and  lover  of  aiti 
and  music.  These  two  men  perfected  a  syK 
tem  of  physical  fitness  through  a  series  of 
calesthenlcs  and  activities  which  was  all  en- 
compassing, with  the  realization  that  to 
achieve  a  free  nation.  Its  people  must  b* 
physically  and  morally  strong.  Their  theory 
was  baaed  on  the  idea  that  each  Indivldaal 
was  Important  and  could  and  should  progre« 
to  the  ultimate  peak  of  physical  fltnasa. 
Their  motto  was  "a  Sound  Mind  In  a  Healthy 
Body". 

The  Sokol  Idealogy  was  brought  to  this 
country  by  our  forefathers  over  100  yean 
ago.  The  first  Slovak  S<Aol  Society  was  orga- 
nized in  Chicago,  Illinois  on  October  SO, 
1802,  and  from  this  outgrowth  we  have  Sokol 
USA.  Our  goal  Is  a  perpetuation  of  tbe  baUef 
of  Dr.  Tyres.  .  .  .  "before  all  others  we  are 
called  upon  to  preserve  our  nation  through 
our  youth,  and  preserve  It  against  all  other 
nations  by  strength  and  bodily  health".  Sokol 
physical  education  stresses  Individual  Initia- 
tive and  creativeness  and  provides  condltlasi 
for  the  development  of  the  Inlvldual.  SdktA 
gymnasiums  and  Sokol  activities  provide  a 
training  ground  where  each  one  can  aocord- 
ing  to  Individual  strength  and  skill,  develop 
oneself  to  higher  standards  of  achlevamSDt 
in  physical  fitness.  Self  dlscpUne,  a  baste 
requirement  for  p>ersonal  achievement  en- 
ables the  gymnast  to  become  a  cohesive  aad 
cooperative  member  of  tbe  Anxerlcan  aoclety. 
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Amsrkja'a     futui»     dapaoda     «P<»  J*J 
.^Sr         nurtnr*!,  guld«l  and  mipport«l 

-S^°^y^.  tb.  adol-j-nt.  th.  mid- 

J2f  m^  united  states,  which  ar.  dl- 
^totol6  dlrtrtota.  Administratis  and 
JS^lc  activities  are  direct^  ^^  J^^ 
SSoMe  eloctod  on  a  local  lodge,  dtetrlct. 
S  Clonal  level.  Hie  ^^^^^^^t^X^ 

£SStif^^^SSr(^Xt?SS 

Ct^  The  FasUval  (Slat)  conalsU  of  00m- 
liStlons  in  gymnastics,  aportt  •»«  ajj«- 
K^  with  maM  exhlbltlona  of  rhytt^ 
Stosthenlcs,  apparatus,  games  and  ^^^ 
'Z^ei  performed  by  gymnasts  from  aU  the 
SSl  USA  lodges.  The  n»--  <*1«*^* 
!Swh  are  a  major  part  of  tha  Bokol  phytloal 
JSiM  programs,  are  performed  to  music 
iadare  a  beautiful  part  of  the  Slet  program. 
P«tlclpants  are  ohUdren,  Junior  b^  and 
iirU.  Mid  senior  men  and  women.  Tha  age 
t»n  la  great,  from  three  years  of  age  thru 
the  sixties,  and  even  beyond. 

AnnuaUy,  each  district  of  Sokol  USA  holds 
Its  local  slet  and  competitions,  where  even 
our  youngest  gymnasts,  oaUed  Sokolettes  and 
Sokolads.  compete  as  Individuals  and  tewn 
members,  and  demonstrate  what  they  have 
learned  and  aocompllahed  throughout  the 
grmnastlc  season.  Oymnaatlc  exhibitions  are 
ilBo  held  yearly  at  each  local  lodge. 

The  National,  or  Chief  Physical  Director 
and  Directress  of  the  Gymnastic  Department 
are  responsible  for  writing  the  prescribed 
rhvhmic  caUsthenlcs  and  gymnastic  exer- 
cises performed  by  aU  Sokol  lodges.  These 
exercises  are  structured  so  that  the  degree 
of  dlfflculty  in  the  exercises  can  slowly  and 
methodically  Increase  an  Individual's  co- 
ordination, strength  and  endurance,  many 
times  ^^-ithout  his  awareness. 

The  devoted  men  and  women  who  instruct 
the  classes  are  products  of  Sokol  gymnastic 
schools,  and  donate  countless  hovu«  of  time 
and  effort  in  the  cause  of  Sokol  culture.  The 
Junior  boys  and  girls  who  are  Interested  In 
eventuallv  teaching  are  used  as  assistant 
Instructors  in  the  Sokolette  and  Sokolad 
classes,  and  in  turn,  are  sent  to  our  Sokol 
Instructor  Schools,  where  they  are  prepared 
to  continue  the  progressive  methods  of  phys- 
ical fitness  and  Sokol  trainmg.  Sokol  USA 
has  developed  and  made  a  permanent  rec- 
ord of  the  Tyrs  Sokol  Gymnastic  System 
terminology  In  English,  by  publishing  the 
Sokol  Gymnastic  Manual,  which  has  been 
distributed  to  many  universities  and  li- 
braries throughout  the  United  States. 

Our  membership  enjoys  the  facilities  of 
our  many  Sokol  summer  camps  In  various 
parts  of  the  country,  which  are  used  for  our 
gymnastic  schools,  clinics,  sununer  youth 
activities,  and  other  year-round  functions. 
The  camps  are  primarily  financed,  operated. 
and  maintained  through  the  voluntary  serv- 
ices of  our  dedicated  members.  Our  camps 
are  an  ideal  place  where  the  training  and 
development  of  our  youth  can  be  fulfilled 
to  the  greatest  extent. 

Social  functions  such  as  golf,  bowling  and 
volleyball  tournaments,  as  well  as  dances, 
parties,  picnics,  winter  carnivals,  and  other 
events  of  Interest  to  our  membership,  both 
young  and  old,  are  held  on  national,  dls- 
trtct  and  lodge  levels  throughout  the  year. 
Sokol  potential  class  leaders  are  offered  the 
opportunity  to  plan  their  ovsti  social  func- 
tions, and  also  to  assist  in  all  organizational 
activities.  This  enables  our  youth  to  learn 
leadership.   responslbUlty,   cooperation,   and 
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organlmtton.  Wa  haw  found  that  throu^- 
out  Sokol,  our  young  memben,  through  In- 
terested participation  In  tbeae  programa  and 
through  mvolvement  m  tham.  find  a  satis- 
fying direction  for  hlghHsplrtted  energies. 

In  uniting  the  CMChoalovak  culture,  the 
American  heritage,  and  the  S<*ol  IdeaU.  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  membership, 
we  feel  the  Sokol  USA  contributes  greaUy 
to  the  welfare,  safety,  and  freedom  of  the 
United  Statea. 

Mlokle  ChUla,  Asalstant  Chief  Physical 
Dlrectresa. 

Adolph  Olemy,  Supreme  Court  Prealdent. 

Bob  Chllla,  District  L.  Stur  Physical  Di- 
rector. 

Mickey  Schramek,  Dlst.  L.  Stur  Physical 
Dlrectresa. 
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PnTSBURGH  HUMANrTARIAN 
PASSES  AWAY 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PrUNSYLVANIA 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  respected  citizens  of  Pittsburgh, 
a  lifelong  advocate  of  equal  rights, 
prayer,  and  the  golden  rule,  passed  away 
recently  in  our  city. 

Dr.  Alma  Illery  was  one  erf  the  finest 
women  I  have  ever  met.  She  singlehand- 
edly  lobbied  Congress  suoceaafully  to  cm- 
tablish  a  national  George  Washington 
Carver  Day. 

Her  perseverance  was  matched  only 
by  her  love  of  her  fellow  man  and  her 
faith  in  human  nature.  She  never  took 
"no"  for  an  answer  and  her  Intensity 
and  flair  cowed  more  than  one  big  busi- 
ness executive  into  making  large  contri- 
butions to  her  pet  project.  Camp  Achieve- 
ment, a  summer  camp  for  white  and 
black  children  in  nearby  Fayette  County. 

She  never  left  Gtod  out  of  here  re- 
quests and  always  believed  that  "the 
Oood  Lord"  would  come  to  her  assist- 

£LI1C6< 

Those  who  encountered  Alma  Illery 
were  richer  for  the  experience  and  our 
city  and  its  citizens  have  suffered  In  her 
passing. 

I  introduce  in  the  Rxcord  at  this  time 
an  article  and  an  editorial  about  Dr.  Il- 
lery from  the  Pittsburgh  Press: 
Db    a.  Illirt  Dies:  AmiD  Hnx  Chiu»in— 

ACHUVEiKNT     Clubs     Torrsva     Boosttd 

Camp  fob  Poor 

Dr  Alma  niery,  founder  of  the  National 
Achievement  Clubs,  Inc..  which  supports 
Camp  Achievement  for  underprivUeged  chil- 
dren near  Connellsvllle,  died  today  in  Pres- 
byterlan-Unlverslty    Hospital. 

Hospital  spokesmen  said  Dr.  Illery,  72,  of 
2839Vi  Wylle  Ave.,  Hill  District,  was  admitted 
yesterday  after  suSerlng  a  heart  attack. 

CABVEK    BOOSTni 

More  than  26  years  ago,  Dr.  Illery  managed 
to  convlce  Congress  It  should  pass  a  bill 
establishing  George  Washmgton  Carver  Day 
in  memory  of  the  famed  black  scientist. 

She  wasn't  a  medical  doctor— the  title  was 
cox^errwi  on  her  by  the  Tuskegee  Institute 
In  the  field  of  humanities. 

Camp  Achievement  began  30  years  ago  as 
a  run-down  farmhouse  where  26  luokf  «W1- 


dran  from  tha  Hill  District  ^>ent  summer 
vacations. 

A  haven  for  chUdren  from  poor  black  fam- 
Ules,  long  before  clvU  rights.  It  was  headimo 
news  whan  It  was  integrated  to  Include  needy 
white  children. 

Now  hundreds  of  Hill  District  chUdren  reap 
Camp  Achievement  benefits  from  July  1  to 
Aug.  31  each  summer. 

CHICKXN    AND    KOOS 

During  the  early  years,  she  would  scrape  up 
enough  dlmea  to  buy  chicks  every  spring  and 
nurse  them  along  In  bar  cellar  so  that  when 
camp  time  came  there  would  be  eggs  for 
breakfast  and  chicken  for  dinner. 

Many  persons  donated  buUdowrs  and  haul- 
ing equipment  to  clear  some  of  the  40  acras 
and  buUd  roada  mto  the  camp. 

Dr.  niery  and  six  other  women,  who  formed 
the  Achievement  Club  to  help  old  Paasavant 
Hospital  In  its  charity  work  In  the  surround- 
ing black  conununlty,  were  the  first  of  many 
such  groups  tbrotighout  the  United  States. 

There  are  now  more  than  60  National 
Achlorement  chapters  In  several  states. 

Dr.  Illery  helped  to  pnxnote  Integratlcm  In 
area  hospitals  years  ago. 

One  day,  a  hospital  superintendent  called 
an  organization  which  had  assisted  on  other 
occasions  to  aak  If  It  would  pay  for  a  nurse 
to  take  care  of  a  girl  who  had  a  kidney  Infec- 
tion and  needed  constant  attention. 

"We  dldnt  have  the  money,  but  said  to  the 
superintendent:  'If  we  found  a  Negro  nurae, 
would  you  have  her?"  "  Dr.  niery  once  re- 
caUed. 


ON    WAT    OtTT 

The  superintendent  agreed,  and  segrega- 
tion In  hospitals  was  on  Its  way  out. 

"God  made  all  men  equal."  she  said.  "Peo- 
ple are  prejudiced  because  this  is  InstUiad 
In  them  as  children.  No  child  Is  prejudload. 
It's  the  prejudloed  parent. 

"You  get  over  prejudice  by  wort:lng  with 
people.  Inviting  them  to  yo\ir  home,  and  In 
turn,  they  Invited  you  to  theU-  homea." 

She  Is  survived  by  a  son,  Sturgeon. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  incomplete. 

Ds.    AUCA    hXBT 
One  of  Pittsburgh's  foremost  practtttonsw 
of  the  Golden  Rule  died  tbe  other  day,  and 
the  city  is  poorer  for  her  passing. 

Dr.  Aim*  niery  began  laying  a  soothing 
hand  on  the  troubled  brow  at  race  relationa 
here  more  than  30  years  ago.  and  her  works 
have  rippled  out  far  beyond  her  Hill  DUrtarlct 
home. 

It  is  Impossible  to  measure  the  fim  and  ex- 
panded horizons  she  gave  to  thousands  of 
poor  youngsters  each  summer  at  Camp 
/;  Jevement.  a  project  which  she  startad  on 
a  prayer  at  a  rundown  farm  in  Fayette 
County. 

She  always  used  prayer — along  with  hard 
work  and  practicality — and  onoe  suggeated 
that  a  newspaper  story  wtnild  help  get  an- 
swered her  prayer  for  a  camp  staUon  wagon. 
The  story  was  prtntad,  and  she  got  the  sta- 
tion wagon. 

The  Achievement  Club  which  ahe  began 
for  charitable  purposes  now  has  grown  to 
more  than  60  national  chapters. 

She  helped  end  the  barrier  to  Negro  nurses 
long  before  any  equal  opportunity  law,  and 
her  establishment  of  George  Waahlngton 
Carver  Day  In  hontM-  of  the  black  scientist 
helped  bring  together  people  of  all  races. 

Her  phlloeophy  was  simple.  "Tou  get  over 
prejudice  by  working  with  people.  Inviting 
them  to  your  home,"  she  said. 

This  gentle  black  woman  practiced  what 
she  preached,  and  she  preached  and  prayed 
constantly  for  universal  goodwill.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  prayer  of  hers  also  wUl  be  answered. 
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THE  NORMALIZATION  OP  SINO- 
AMERICAN  RELATIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  L  LEGGETT 

OF    CALirOfcNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1972 
Mr.  LEOGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  order 
to  obtain  normal  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  the 
United  States  has  been  told  that  a  com- 
plete break  with  Taiwan  is  necessary. 
Peking  views  the  island  of  Tsuwan  as  a 
province  of  Mainland  China  and  feels 
that  the  United  States  should  adopt  the 
same  point  of  view  in  order  to  establish 
the  normalization  of  Sino-American 
relations.  The  obvious  means  to  achiev- 
ing this  end  immediately  would  be  to 
sever  diplomatic  ties,  to  cut  off  economic 
aid.  and  to  remove  military  forces  from 
Nationalist  China. 

Taiwan  has  proven  itself  to  be  a  ma- 
ture nation  in  the  face  of  crisis.  Even 
after  the  embarrassment  of  having  to 
leave  the  United  NaUons.  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  have  continued  to  build  upon 
their  tradition  of  economic  stability  and 
progress.  As  the  third  largest  economic 
trader  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  tiny 
island  of  Formosa  should  be  recognized 
individually  apart  from  the  People's 
Republic. 

The  economic  solidarity  which  the 
Taiwanese  have  gained  for  themselves 
should  be  viewed  as  the  force  most  likely 
to  Insure  their  national  security.  It  is 
difficult  to  argue  with  governmental 
policies  which  produce  a  $400  per  capita 
GNP 

With  this  in  mind,  it  appears  feasible 
to  suggest  that  the  United  States  might 
consider  decreasing  the  amount  of  eco- 
nomic aid  and  the  number  of  troops 
made  available  to  Nationalist  China. 
These  reductions  would  serve  a  dual  pur- 
pose. It  would  enable  Taiwan  to  continue 
to  progress  independently  and  secondly, 
would  aid  in  developing  our  diplomatic 
relations  with  mainland  China.  Both  are 
goals  which  have  been  recognized  as  vi- 
able and  necessary. 

It  should  not  be  Inferred  that  the  sev- 
erance of  diplomatic  ties  with  the  Tai- 
wan Government  is  being  promulgated. 
Even  with  our  formal  agreements,  the 
friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  Nationalist  China  has  endured  too 
long  to  even  consider  this  as  a  possibility. 
Our  course  of  action  should  be  to  pro- 
gress instead.  In  a  direction  which  would 
insure  both  the  normalization  of  our 
Slno- American  relations  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Taiwan.  It  is  possible  to 
move  toward  both  goals  at  the  same 
time.  We  must  realize  we  are  unable  to 
reckon  with  one  while  losing  sight  of  the 
other. 

At  this  point  In  the  Record  I  insert  an 
article  ^entitled  "China's  New  and 
Tougher  Line  on  United  States-Taiwan 
Ties,"  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Times: 

China's  Niw  and  TouoHm  Limc  on  UNrrn) 

Statw- Taiwan  Tim 

(By  Seltg  S.  HariiBon) 

PutiNG. — After  an  intervmi  of  polite  silence 

following  the  NUon  vUlt,  China  Is  now  say- 
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Ing  bluntly  that  a  complete  American  break 
with  Taiwan  must  precede  the  normalization 
of  Slno-Amerlcan  relations. 

Chinese  officials  have  a  mesa&ge  for  Ameri- 
can visitors  in  July  going  far  beyond  the 
careful  ambiguities  of  the  Feb.  28  commu- 
nique signed  at  Shanghai  by  President  Nixon 
and  Premier  Chou  En-lal. 

The  only  specific  US  commitment  on  Tai- 
wan in  the  Shanghai  communique  was  a 
pledge  to  progressively  reduce"  military 
forces  and  Installations  on  the  Island  "as 
the  tension  In  the  area  diminishes"  with  the 
ultimate  objective  of  a  total  mUltary  with- 
drawal 

In  broad,  general  terms,  the  President 
linked  thU  pledge  with  the  prospect  of  a 
peaceful  accommodation  between  Peking 
and  Taipei  He  acknowledged  the  belief  of 
"all  Chinese"  on  both  sides  of  the  Taiwan 
strait  that  "there  Is  but  one  China  and 
that  Taiwan  Is  a  part  of  China." 

He  declared  that  the  United  States  "does 
not  challenge"  this  position.  Bu'  there  was 
nothing  in  the  communique  derinlnlng  how 
far  and  how  fast  the  United  States  would 
have  to  go  In  severing  Its  ties  with  Taiwan 
as  the  price  lor  progress  toward  normaliza- 
tion. 

While  Premier  Chou  also  sf>oke  of  a  U.S. 
military  withdrawal,  he  pointedly  avoided 
explicit  demands  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
Taiwan-U.S.  security  treaty  or  the  termi- 
nation of  US  diplomatic  ties  with  Talp)el 
In  his  pro-forma  statement  of  Chinese  claims 
to  the  Island, 

Seeking  to  reassure  the  Chiang  Kai-shek 
regime  in  the  months  since  Shanghai,  the 
United  States  has  gone  out  of  Its  way  to 
strike  a  buslness-as-usual  pose,  promising 
stepped  up  Export-Import  Bank  loans  for 
Taiwan,  encouraging  US  business  Invest- 
ment and  scheduling  $60  million  In  new  mil- 
itary aid  loans,  a  slight  Increase  over  the 
amount  requested  last  year. 

The  comments  on  Taiwan  voluntered  by 
Chinese  officials  and  scholars  in  Informal 
conversation  here  have  been  generally  mod- 
erate In  tone  but  sharp  and  categorical.  Since 
Taiwan  has  been  implicitly  treated  as  a  prov- 
ince of  China  In  the  Shanghai  declaration, 
it  is  argued.  Washington  should  stop  "all 
Interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Island,  dip- 
lomatically, militarily  and  financially"  In 
order  to  live  up  to  Its  commitment  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  establishment  of  diplo- 
matic ties  with  Peking. 

This  means  gradually  phasing  out  mili- 
tary aid  loans  and  economic  support  to  the 
Nationalist  regime  in  addlt'on  to  a  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces,  officials  state,  followed 
by  a  cancellation  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Taipei  and  the  expulsion  of  Taiwan  newsmen 
from  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  factors  prompting  the  return 
to  a  hard  line  on  Taiwan  appears  to  be  the 
fact  that  several  visiting  American  scholars 
here  during  the  summer  vacation  period 
have  pressed  for  a  two-way  flow  of  contacts 
in  the  academic  world  and  have  offered  facil- 
ities for  U.S.  visits  by  Chinese  scholars.  This 
called  for  an  answer  of  some  sort  and  pro- 
voked a  more  explicit  stand  on  Taiwan  than 
had  been  voiced  at  Peking's  own  initiative 
since  Shanghai, 

While  not  ruling  out  Chinese  scholarly  del- 
egations to  American  camptises.  Pelting 
stresses  that  It  would  be  "embaiTMSliig"  and 
even  dangerous  to  encounter  Nationalist  rep- 
resentatives In  American  cities. 

Another  recent  development  believed  to 
have  spurred  a  rethinking  of  Peking's  tactics 
on  the  Taiwan  issue  Is  the  mld-June  cabinet 
reshuffle  in  Taipei  by  Nationalist  Premier- 
designate  Chiang  Chlng-kuo.  The  Nationalist 
regime  is  dominated  by  mainland  Chinese 
refugees,  and  the  new  cabinet  lineup  marks 
an  unprecedented  attempt  to  stabilize  poll- 
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tics  on  the  Island  by  giving  a  voice  to  poUtl- 
clana  dra'wn  from  the  native  Tal'waneae  ma. 
jorlty, 

Peking  views  this  move  as  a  posalbla  «tap 
toward  formalizing  the  Idea  of  an  lnd«p«Qil. 
ent  Taiwan  or,  at  any  rate,  as  an  ezpedlnU 
designed  to  prolong  the  separation  of  tba  u- 
land  from  the  mainland. 

Sxisplclons  here  concerning  the  new  cabi- 
net coincide  with  Increasing  reports  that  So- 
viet shipping  officials  have  recently  souadwi 
out  the  possibility  of  usmg  repair  faclUtlH 
in  the  big  Taiwan  port  of  Kaohslung.  This  vu 
not  directly  mentioned  in  my  convemtloai, 
but  a  leading  Chinese  official  reportedly  told 
a  group  of  Japanese  bankers  to  beware  of  So- 
viet dealgna  on  Taiwan  In  a  private  meet- 
ing recently. 

Peking  frankly  fears  Soviet  expansionism 
and  wants  to  see  the  United  States  hold  its 
own  In  the  overall  strategic  balance  with  tbe 
Russians. 

At  the  same  time,  the  main  theme  running 
tlirougb  all  of  my  conversations  here  Is  that 
Inept  U.S.  mUltary  Intervention,  especially 
In  Vietnam,  has  actually  given  the  Ruaataoi 
their  pretext  for  an  activist  policy  In  Asia. 

Peking  explicitly  calls  for  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  UJ3.  b€wee  from  Thailand,  Viet- 
nam. Taiwan,  and  South  Korea.  Indirectly, 
one  gets  the  Impression  that  a  continuing 
role  for  the  7th  Fleet  Is  taken  for  granted, 
which  means  some  form  of  access  to  port  fa- 
cilities m  Japan,  Singapore  and  the  Philip- 
pines. But  this  would  be  a  limited  role,  in  the 
Chinese  conception,  and  It  would  not  require 
an  alliance  structure  supporting  a  large-scale 
permanent  US.  presence. 


VILLAGE      OP      CARLETON      CELE- 
BRATED   lOOTH   BIRTHDAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or   MICBIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25,  1972 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  first  9  days  of  July,  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Carleton  area,  in  my  15th 
Congressional  District  of  Michigan,  cele- 
brated the  100th  birthday  of  the  village 
of  Carleton. 

I  woiUd  like  to  take  this  opportimity 
to  give  public  recognition  to  the  village 
and  people  of  Carleton,  which  is  located 
in  Ash  Township,  in  the  coimty  of  Mon- 
roe. 

The  village  of  Carleton  was  laid  out 
in  April  1872,  by  Daniel  A.  Matthews,  a 
native  of  New  York,  who  purchased  1.000 
acres  of  land  in  Ash  Township,  erected  a 
$7,000  hotel,  and  called  the  area  Carle- 
ton, after  Michigan's  famed  poet,  Will 
Carleton. 

Will  Carleton's  poem.  "Over  the  Hill 
to  the  Poor  house."  was  popular  at  the 
time,  and  Matthews  was  a  strong  ad- 
mirer of  the  poet. 

Although  located  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  bustling  Detroit  metropolitan  area. 
Carleton  and  the  surrounding  Ash 
Township  area  have  retained  the  quiet 
charm  of  earlier  days. 

In  planning  the  c«itennial  celebri- 
tion.  Carleton's  residents  set  as  their 
goals— "to  honor  our  forefathers,  create 
public  awareness  of  the  present,  and  to 
generate  enthusiasm  for  the  future." 

Having  had  the  privilege  of  partici- 
pating in  the  celebration,  I  am  pleased 
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to  report  that  they  have  accomplished 
.^oh  goal- 
Coordinator  for  the  centennial  observ- 
«^  was  Jonathan  S.  Reeves,  aa^ated 
Zrk.  Bob  Swlck,  headquarters  ch^- 
^-  Janice  Bendy.  secretMT.  and  BiU 
wwL  treasurer.  Aiding  th«n  as  membew 
at  tbe  executive  committee,  were  Rick 
Swlck,  Barbara  Orlmm.  Jo  McEwan. 
Mfldren  Breltner.  Monte  KahlbaAun. 
juaea  Duffy.  Bruce  McEwan,  Fred 
Granger,  and  Stanley  Albright. 

This  group  of  hard-working  men  and 
women,  assisted  by  scores  of  civlc- 
minded  citizens,  plaimed  and  carried  out 
a  9-day  program  that  Included  the  coro- 
naUon  of  a  queen,  sports  events,  histori- 
cal tours,  concerts,  picnics,  contests, 
nmes  and  a  historical  spectacular  en- 
titled '"Where  the  Rails  Cross,"  which 
listed  a  cast  of  some  250  local  people. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  bring  the 
Carleton  area  centennial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  as  an  example  of 
how  one  typical  American  community 
has  remembered  its  past,  saluted  the 
present,  and  looks  forward  with  confi- 
dence to  the  future. 


EROSION    FROM    ROADSIDES    AND 
RIGHTS-OF-WAY 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  over  3.5  million  miles  of  roads  in  the 
United  States.  Of  this,  2.1  million  miles 
are  contributing  to  some  degree  to  the 
problems  of  erosion,  sedimentation,  and 
the  resulting  clogging  and  pollution  of 
our  Nation's  waterways.  Roughly  half  a 
million  miles  of  roads  are  now  past  the 
stage  where  normal  treatment  and  main- 
tenance methods  will  save  them. 

Secondary  roadside  erosion  poses  spe- 
cial dangers  as  well  as  contributing  to 
the  overall  problem  of  nonpoint  source 
pollution.  Badly  eroded  roadsides,  In  ad- 
dition to  destroying  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  land  and  clogging  drainage  struc- 
tures, can  cause  flood  control  problems, 
pose  serious  safety  hazards  to  motorists 
on  road  shoulders,  and  erode  the  sup- 
porting roadbed  to  the  point  where  sides 
of  roads  crumble  away.  In  addition,  the 
silt  from  roadsides  can  carry  a  dangerous 
assortment  of  auto-related  pollutants. 
Including  lead  from  gasoline  exhaust  and 
cadmium  from  tires. 

Roadside  pollution  or  erosion  also 
poses  special  problems  of  control  be- 
cause of  the  sharp  slope  of  many  road 
ditches.  Erosion  rates  also  vary  accord- 
ing to  topography  of  the  land,  amounts 
of  rainfall,  and  direction  of  the  bank 
exposed.  According  to  these  factors,  a 
newly  constructed  road  may  begin  to 
erode  as  soon  as  the  earth  is  bulldozed, 
exposed,  and  so  forth,  and  road  builders 
may  be  confronted  with  a  need  for  re- 
medial measures  from  the  very  start. 
Erosion  can  rapidly  get  out  of  hand,  and 
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the  problem  can  become  anravatad  and 
wldemread,  affecting  large  areas,  which 
local  authorities  are  powerless  to  control. 
SecoDdary  roads,  ordinarily  under  county 
Jurisdiction,   or   in   some   cases.    State 
Jurisdiction,  pose  the  greatest  problems 
even  now  losing  some  56  million  tons  of 
sediment  each  year.  The  seriousness  of 
the  problem  has  been  documented.  In 
Georgia,  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice, recorded  soil  loss  on  unprotected 
roads  as  high  as  358  tons  per  acre  per 
year,  or  16  pounds  of  soil  loss  per  square 
foot.  The  Southeast  River  Basins  Com- 
mission, in  Its  report,  pointed  out  that 
over  20  percent  of  all  roads  in  a  five- 
State  study  area  eroded  at  rates  of  over 
130  tons  per  mile  annually.  In  some  por- 
tions of  individual  rivers,  roadsides,  and 
rights-of-way   were  responsible  for  as 
much  as  55  percent  of  the  sediment  en- 
tering the  water. 

Tlie  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
through  existing  programs,  provides 
some  limited  cost-sharing  for  treating 
high  sediment  source  areas  or  local  roads 
within  the  confines  of  local  projects. 
However,  existing  programs  will  reach 
only  about  25,000  miles  of  the  roughly 
half  million  miles  needing  treatment. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced,  H.R.  15596, 
will  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  binding  agreements  for  up 
to  10  years  with  States,  countries,  and 
local  public  £«encle8  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  erosion  and  sedimenta- 
tion on  roadsides,  rights-of-way,  and  re- 
lated problem  areas.  The  intent  of  the 
bill  is  to  provide  a  direct  link  from  the 
Secretary  to  the  areas  where  problems 
exist,  and  to  insure  that  resources  are 
channeled  directly  to  where  they  will  do 
the  most  good. 

Public  Law  566  should  have  been  in- 
strumental in  reaching  these  goals,  but 
it  has  been  plagued  with  delays  and  im- 
fulfllled  promises  since  its  inception  In 
1954. 

To  Insure  that  my  program  wlU  not 
simply  become  another  monimaent  to 
poor  planning,  H.R.  15596  Includes  the 
following : 

In  each  agreement  concerning  road- 
sides and  rights-of-way,  the  Secretary 
must  require  that  the  local  agency: 

First,  bear  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
construction  costs; 

Second,  acquire  or  provide  {ulequate 
assurances  that  it  will  acquire  the  needed 
land  rights; 

Third,  make  arrangements  for  defray- 
ing costs;  and 

Fourth,  bear  equitable  proportions  of 
engineering  costs. 

Erosion  from  roadsides  and  rights-of- 
way  Is  but  one  of  a  wide  range  of  prob- 
lems which  are  involved  in  nonpoint 
source  pollution,  the  most  pervasive  by 
far  of  all  our  water  pollution  problems. 
N(xipoint  source  pollution  Is  now  a  seri- 
ous protdem  and  Is  rapidly  growing 
worse.  The  time  we  have  left  must  not 
be  squandered  in  idle  speculation.  If  we 
wUl  simply  use  the  means  available,  as 
provided  in  my  bill,  we  can  turn  the  fail- 
ures of  our  water  management  programs 
Into  success. 
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NUTLEY  SUN  HONORS  DR. 
VIRaiNroS  D.  MATTIA 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  NIW   JSBUT 
IN  TH«  HOnSB  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1972 
Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  at 
this  Ume  one  of  our  Nation's  great  hu- 
manitarians and  a  close  friend  of  mine 
passed  away.  Dr.  Virglnlus  D.  Mattia  suc- 
cumbed to  a  heart  attack  in  the  prime 
of  his  productive  life.  Dr.  Mattla's  not- 
able ccmtrtbutlons  to  our  society,  how- 
ever, live  oa  In  the  spirit  of  idealism  and 
selflessness  to  which  he  devoted  himself. 
Recently,  the  Nutley  Sun,  an  ouUtand- 
ing  weekly  newspaper  located  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  aimounced  plans  to 
honor  Dr.  Mattla's  memory  through  the 
establishment  of  a  scholarship  fund  and 
an  annual  public  service  award. 

I  coDunend  the  Nutley  Sun  and  Its  pub- 
lic spirited  publisher,  Mr.  Prank  Orechio, 
for  their  leadership  in  honoring  a  great 
American,  Dr.  Virglnlus  D.  Mattia. 

An  editorial  from  the  July  6  Nutley 
Sun  follows: 

Dr.  VxaoufroB  Dajctt  Mattia 
A  year  ago  this  week  death  claimed  one  of 
America's    brilliant    industrial    leaders.    Dr. 
Virglnlus  Dante  Mattia,  the  late  president  ot 
Hoffmann-IjaRoche . 

Dr.  Mattla's  rise  to  the  summit  was  a 
Horatio  Alger  episode.  A  little  known  fact 
about  Dr.  Mattia  was  his  eminence  In  the 
sclsntlflc  world.  AmMig  his  contemporaries 
he  was  considered  one  of  the  leading  scien- 
tists of  otir  day. 

His  life's  accomplishments — his  demands 
tat  perfection — influenced  every  person 
wbocw  good  fortune  it  was  to  claim  Dr.  Mat- 
tla's frtondahlp  or  share  his  labors. 

The  Nutley  Sun  believes  Dr.  Mattla's  con- 
tributions to  the  world  he  left  behind  on 
July  4,  1971.  were  of  such  a  magnitude  that 
a  memorial  should  be  established  to  Inspire 
others  to  follow  in  his  footatepe. 

Accordingly,  The  Sun  is  prlvUeged  to  an- 
nounce plans  to  carry  out  this  objective  by: 

(a)  Establishing  a  Dr.  V.  D.  Mattia  Me- 
morial Scholarship  to  be  awarded  annuaUy 
to  a  Nutley  High  Schocri  graduate  poeaesslng 
outstanding  credentials  In  Social  Studies  and 
the  Humanities. 

(b)  Presenting  an  annual  Dr.  V.  D.  Mattia 
PubUc  Service  Award  to  a  person,  persons, 
or  a  group  which  has  made  outstanding  and 
unselfish  contributions  to  the  cause  of  a 
better  Nutley  and /or  ctmtrlbutlng  to  the  wel- 
fare of  Its  people. 

The  first  annual  Dr.  V.  D.  Mattia  Memorial 
Scholarship  will  be  awarded  to  a  1873  Nut- 
ley High  School  graduate  upon  the  recom- 
mendation <rf  The  Sun  Editorial  staff. 

The  first  Dr.  V.  D.  Mattia  Public  Serrioe 
Award  wlU  be  made  in  the  spring  of  1073 
baaed  upon  an  eTaluatkn  of  community  ao- 
tlTltlas  or  people  cfxitMbutlons  during  the 
1972  period.  StiMCIoc  at  a  Jury  to  d«tnmloa 
the  rvoiplant  or  raelplsnU  of  the  Dr.  V.  D. 
Mattia  Public  Serrioe  Award  will  b«  an- 
nounced during  the  winter  months 

The  undersigned's  most  vivid  remembrance 
of  Dr.  Mattia  lies  In  his  life-long  dedication 
to  better  the  life  of  his  fellow  man,  haaoe 
the  emphasis  of  tbe  Dr.  Mattia  Memoctal 
in  the  field  of  Social  Studlea  and  the  Ho- 
manltlea. 

FLANK  A.  Onewm. 
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A  FUTURE  VOTiai  ETPRESSES  HIS 
PEEUNOe  ON  PREPARINO  FOR 
THE  RESPONSIBIUTY  OP  VOTINO 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  rLOUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  RKPRKSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1972 
Mr  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
read  a  paper  by  a  future  voter  from  my 
congresBlonal  district.  In  this  paper  15- 
year-old  Kevin  Richardaon  of  West  Palm 
Baacli.  Pla.,  expreaaea  his  thoughts  on 
the  role  of  the  educational  system  In  pre- 
paring young  citizens  for  their  new  re- 
sponsibilities as  18-year-old  voters. 

This  Is  a  very  well  written  paper  and  I 
would  like  to  share  this  young  man's 
tt»ughta  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Coogreas: 

IVAtUATlOlf     or    BDT7CATIONAI,    OBJBCTTVM    TO 

Qukurr    la-    TO    la-TxAS-OLDa    To    Qvn 
Ticnc  AM  Omncixva  Bask  fob  KJLxacnaxa 
THK  IB-Tkab-Ou)  Vomto  Pmivii.HiB 
(By  Kavln  Rlcbardaon) 
nmouuurioH 
Thta  "r«port"  contains  tli«  thoughts  of  » 
yovmg  person  on  what  oould  be  (tone  In  ttia 
•ducaUon*!  system  to  help  prepare  the  oom- 
Ing  of  voting  age  person  on  what  Oovem- 
ment  la  about   and  how  It  opiates.   Also, 
what  may  be  done  to  have  the  major  Issues 
of   the   time  shown   and   presented   to   the 
young  people. 

The  arst  objective  I  will  present  la  one 
which  I  would  lUte  to  attend  and  one  which 
my  brother  has  participated  In  and  enjoyed. 
In  moat  states  there  Is  an  InaUtutlon  caUed 
Boys  State  or  Qlrl'a  State  for  each  sex.  It  Is 
a  learning  experience  In  the  summer  for  a 
period  of  time  which  tries  to  orient  a  stu- 
dent on  the  funoamentals  of  Government. 
Only  studenU  with  good  educational  apti- 
tude are  considered  to  go.  They  must  get  a 
sponsor  who  wUl  pay  for  their  week's  stay 
St  the  school.  Once  there  they  will  partici- 
pate in  many  actlvlUes  with  the  primary  In- 
fluence on  the  study  of  government.  The  stu- 
dents choose  their  own  party  and  meet  like 
a  Congress.  Under  the  supervision  or  Instruc- 
tors they  go  about  deciding  the  biislness  at 
band.  They  wUl  debate,  vote,  and  decide  on 
these  matters  In  a  democratic  way.  In  this 
way  they  will  become  familiar  with  how  the 
government  operates.  In  that  aspect,  going 
to  this  Institute  Is  very  beneficial  to  the  com- 
ing of  voting  age  student.  But,  I  would  like 
to  comment  on  a  couple  of  unfavorable  as- 
pects of  going  there. 

Firstly,  only  good  grade  students  are  al- 
lowed to  go,  not  the  average  student  who  has 
Just  or  even  more  interest  in  going  but  may 
not  have  good  enough  grades.  If  tliese  peo- 
ple were  allowed  to  attend  maybe  too  many 
people  for  the  facilities  wUl  go,  and  this 
brings  up  my  next  point. 

If  there  was  any  way  possible  to  have  some- 
thing like  this  in  every  county,  instead  of 
Just  one  in  ths  whole  state.  It  would  be  much 
utors  beneficial  to  all  concerned.  This  would 
eUminate  much  of  the  coat  of  accomodations 
as  most  of  the  students  who  go  will  prob- 
ably have  their  own  transportation  and  will 
be  able  to  sleep  and  eat  at  home  just  like 
during  regular  school  days. 

The  "schooi"  could  be  held  at  one  of  the 
area's  ichoola  and  there  would  be  no  us«  for 
w.V«n»g  s  place  big  enoxigh  to  accomodate 
kids  from  all  o>tv  the  state. 

About  ths  only  coet  involved  would  be  for 
materials  and  ths  payroll  of  qualified  In- 
structors to  assist  the  students  In  whatever 
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help  they  may  need.'  These  contributions 
could  be  made  by  the  former  sponsors  who 
had  to  pay  a  lump  sum  before.  I'm  sure  that 
they  cooperate  fully 

If  what  I  just  proposed  oould  become  a 
reaUty.  it  would  most  likely  increase  the 
number  of  students  who  attend.  It  would 
also  help  them  In  making  a  thoughtful  deci- 
sion when  they  step  into  that  voter's  booth 
to  cast  their  vote. 

The  second  objective  I  will  propose  should 
be  easier  accomplished  than  the  first. 

Courses  may  be  offered  at  schools  that 
would  deal  In  modem  "hlatorr"  with  quali- 
fied personnel  to  teach  them.  The  history  of 
100  years  ago  la  helpful  to  us  in  learning  how 
our  ancestors  dealt  with  their  problems,  but 
the  Issues  of  now  and  then  are  very  dlflerent. 
I  think  that  It  Is  more  important  to  under- 
stand the  politics  of  10  years  ago  or  even  25 
years  ago  than  those  of  100  These  classes 
would  show  the  student  some  of  the  major 
problems  that  are  Important  to  the  world 
of  today.'  It  could  also  explain  how  a  politi- 
cian operates — how  to  look  behind  the  TV 
ads.  etc.  You  could  learn  how  to  know  about 
aU  "the  Issues  objectively,  without  taking 
someone  else's  word  for  it. 

Students  could  do  projects  on  what  the 
Issues  are  and  what  the  candldatee  have  to 
say  about  the  issue.  Then  the  class  may  have 
a  mock  election  to  see  who  they  woxild  vote 
for. 

Again,  the  importance  of  having  a  quali- 
fied instructor  is  great  as  you  would  want 
the  students  to  know  how  to  interpret  every- 
thing right. 

The  third  objective  I  will  propose  la 
similar  to  the  second  but  could  be  accom- 
plished  m   a  shorter   amount   of   time. 

Seminars  or  'mini"  classes  could  be  offered 
to  the  student  at  school  so  he  oould  under- 
stand what  the  issues  are  and  understand 
the  candidates  better. 

The  "Teacher"  may  vary  from  week  to 
week  so  as  to  give  the  student  all  aspects  of 
the  government.  Theee  people  may  vary  from 
people  representing  a  candidate  to  a  real 
teacher  who  may  explain  how  the  govern- 
ment operates.  The  students  sliould  ask  ques- 
tions when  they  dont  understand  something 
because  they  will  use  this  information  when- 
ever they  vote. 

The  next  statement  I  will  make  has  two 
ways  of  looking  at  It,  which  I  will  present 
the  best  way  I  can.  It  seems  a  little  para- 
doxical, and  In  a  way  It  is. 

The  person  who  "teaches"  the  students 
should  be  Interested  In  helping  the  students 
so  they  will  get  the  Impression  that  the  sys- 
tem really  does  care  about  how  they  feel 
about  things  that  are  happening  In  the  world 
today.  This  kind  of  teacher  would  probably 
Increase  the  number  of  students  who  wo\ild 
Sign  up  to  vote. 

Now  for  the  other  part  of  the  statement. 
If  the  "teacher"  were  Just  someone  who 
doesn't  really  care  at  all  about  how  the  stu- 
dents feel  and  Is  Just  there  because  someone 
asked  him  a  special  favor  to  do  It  might  dim 
the  student's  feeling  about  the  government. 
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They  might  get  to  feeling  that  this  Is  what 
the  government  Is  like— Just  a  bunoh  at 
people  in  for  the  glory  of  It.  But  on  ths 
other  hand  some  of  the  more  astute  studsnts 
might  get  alienated  by  this  person  and  reaUia 
that  tills  Is  what  the  government  feels  about 
us  and  decide  to  register  to  vote  when  tbay 
were  on  the  borderline  before.  Thsy  would 
realize  that  there  are  a  great  many  peopls 
whom.  If  they  got  together,  could  dispose  at 
these  people  and  vote  Into  offloe  somsoas 
who  feels  for  their  cause.  So,  if  you  had  thii 
kind  of  person  talk  to  you,  there  would  bs 
two  kinds  of  reactions  oome  out  of  it.  I 
Just  hope  that  the  students  take  tbs  lattar 
course  of  aotlon. 

SmCMAST 

In  this  report  I  think  that  I  achieved  my 
objectives  even  though  I  may  not  have  put 
them  In  the  cleaxest  sense.  I  hope  that  ths 
reader  will  try  to  understand  my  thoughts 
from  the  ■way  I  have  written  them. 

I  hope  that  you  enjoy  this  report  as  much 
as  I  did  In  preparing  It.  The  work  Is  entirely 
mine,  with  help  from  no  one. 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ORDER  OF  AHEPA 


'  Instructors  might  also  want  to  work 
for  free,  as  a  community  minded  service.  In- 
structors should  be  interested,  not  Just  doing 
It  for  the  money.  They  need  to  be  qualified 
and  know  what  they  are  doing  and  talking 
about.  They  should  supervise  the  "meetings" 
and  suggest  on  things  to  be  done  and  show 
students  what  to  do. 

'  These  courses  should  be  given  credit  like 
regular  courses  The  knowledge  you  receive  in 
these  courses  wll  "?tay  with  you  as  long  as 
vou  exercise  your  right  to  vote.  Some  other 
course,  like  Geometry  or  Chemistry  may  not 
stay  with  you,  as  you  may  take  an  occupa- 
tion that  does  not  deal  with  these  subjects 
at  all. 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or  QxosoiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.ITIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1972 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Order 
of  Ahepa,  the  American  Hellenic  Edu- 
cational Progressive  Association,  founded 
on  July  26,  1922,  in  Atlanta.  Ga.,  is  cele- 
brating its  golden  anniversary  during 
1972. 

AHEPA  has  eight  primary  objectives 
including  the  promotion  and  encourage- 
ment of  loyalty  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  This  long-established  and  re- 
nowned organization  has,  during  its  50 
years,  contributed  financially  to  numer- 
ous worthwhile  endeavors,  assisting  In 
times  of  disaster  to  persons  around  the 
world.  They  have  helped  individual  vic- 
tims of  floods,  hurricanes,  earthquakes, 
and  wars.  In  suidition,  they  have  pro- 
vided national  scholarships  for  worthy 
students,  given  aid  to  A  HEP  A  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  Memorial  at  Hyde  Park, 
AHEPA  hospitals  in  Athens  and  Thra- 
salonlki  plus  seven  health  centers  In 
Greece,  sold  $500  million  in  U.S.  war 
bonds  during  World  War  II  as  an  issu- 
ing agency  of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and 
have  given  aid  to  the  Truman  Library 
and  the  AHEPA  Truman  Memorial  in 
Athens. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  deserves  the  re- 
spect and  recognition  being  paid  to  them 
on  the  occasion  of  their  50th  anniver- 
sary. I  am  especially  proud  for  on 
March  18,  1968,  this  fine  association  gave 
me  a  handsome  plaque  with  the  inscrip- 
tion reading  as  follows: 

Presented  to  U.S.  Representative  G.  Elli- 
ott Hagan.  First  District,  Georgia,  for  dedi- 
cated public  service,  nobility  of  purpose,  and 
steadfast  pursuit  of  legislative  exceUence  In 
promoting  the  enduring  Interest  of  nation 
and  state,  and  devotion  to  the  dignity  and 
rights  of  all  men.  Bestowed  In  sincere  ad- 
miration for  consistent  concern  and  friend- 
ship. For  the  Supreme  Lodge,  Order  of  Ahepa, 
Washington.  DC. — Andrew  Passess,  Supreme 
President — Attest — ^Alfred  Q.  Vonetes,  Su- 
preme Secretary. 
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tn  my  own  congreasional  district  of 
OBorgia  the  Solon  Chapter  No.  5  at 
savannah,  whose  president  is  my  good 
friend  Charles  MasterpoUs.  cames  for- 
Lrd  tiieir  good  work.  To  the  distin- 
JSied  members  of  AHEPA  in  Savan- 
Sir  the  State  of  Georgia  and  aU  across 
^  (Treat  Nation  I  extend  my  heartiest 
^atulations  on  the  50th  birthday 
Sration  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa  and 
wish  them  continued  success  in  aU  of 
their  wonderful  undertakings.  I  am  per- 
sonally pleased  and  proud  to  count 
among  my  friends  many  of  the  members 
of  this  outstanding  organization. 


UINETY  PERCENT  FORGIVENESS  ON 
DISASTER  LOANS 
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dlvlduals  and  organteatlons  from  all  parts  of 
tbsM  United  States  for  the  Immedlats  as- 
slstanoe  given  openly  and  freely  from  kind, 
unselfish  hearts  of  Amerleans. 

We,  in  Rapid  Otty,  South  Dakota,  are  now 
ready  to  rebuUd  our  city,  our  homes,  and 
our  material  possessions.  Now  we  need  to 
look  for  the  eoonomlo  avenues  available  from 
our  Nation's  Capitol,  the  central  clearing 
house  established  by  Amerloans  for  Its  lead- 
ers. 

My  wife  and  I  are  ready,  willing,  and  able 
to  rebuild  another  home  for  our  family  of 
four  sons.  Within  reason,  we  can  meet  obli- 
gations and  repay  any  loan  or  loans  required 
to  accomplish  this  goal.  However,  under  the 
pr«sent  S.B.A.  loan  law,  we  would  be  unable 
to  replace  our  material  possessions  of  cloth- 
ing, furniture,  etc.  and  return  to  our  pre- 
fiood  position. 
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"How  IB  my  son?"  A  wife  aata:  "ft  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communlat  North  Vietnam  ii  sadls- 
tlcaUy  pEftctlclng  opirltual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.757  Amexioaa  pxis- 
onera  of  war  and  their  famlliee. 

How  long? 


ORDER  OP  AHEPA 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

OF    SOUTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jvly  25,  1972 

Mr  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
past  weeks  I  have  been  talking  to  many 
Members  and  committees,  asking  their 
support  for  disaster  relief  legislation. 

The  bills  I  propose  would  lower  the 
interest  rates  on  SBA  loans  to  1  percent, 
and  would  forgive  up  to  90  percent  of 
those  loans. 

With  thousands  of  home  completely 
gone  or  severely  damaged,  with  loss  to 
business,  residential  and  public  property 
running  in  the  neighborhood  of  J150  mil- 
lion, not  to  mention  the  loss  of  240  lives, 
it  is  Imperative  that  we  prove  that  this 
Congress  csui  act  responsively. 

At  first,  I  know,  90  percent  sounds  like 
giving  away  the  keys  to  the  Treasury. 

But  the  money  is  not  going  to  some 
waste-ridden  boondoggle.  It  would  go 
to  homeowners  and  businesses  who  make 
up  the  backbone  of  a  typical  American 
community,  to  put  that  community  back 
on  its  feet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  flood  that  hit  my 
hometown  of  Rapid  City  cut  right  across 
town— it  cut  right  into  every  kind  of 
neighborhood — rich,  poor,  business. 

A  tjrpical  case  Is  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis 
Johnson,  who  lived  in  one  of  the  nicer 
rwidential  neighborhoods  in  Rapid  City. 
They  lost  a  very  nice  home.  Now  witness 
their  letter  to  me,  with  the  arithmetic  of 
what  it  will  take  them  to  get  back  on  their 

feet: 

£Lapid  Cxrr,  S.  Dak., 

July  20,  1972. 
Hon.  James  Aboitrkzk, 
Washington.  DC. 

DxAS  Ms.  Abotjskzk:  Approximately  6 
weeks  ago,  the  night  of  June  9.  1972,  a  dis- 
aster struck  our  small  city.  Some  240  lives 
were  lost.  2,000  families  left  homeless,  160 
businesses  destroyed  or  heavily  damaged,  and 
our  city  parks  and  public  areas  and  streets 
received  millions  of  dollars  of  damage. 
Thanks  to  the  great  Americans  and  our  sys- 
tems and  willingness  to  help  others  In 
trouble.  Rapid  City  has  recovered  from  this 
trsgedy  voy  rapidly. 

I  beUsve  every  cltlsen  of  our  area  Is  humble 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Bed  Croos,  our 
churctaaa.  youth  grotqw,  the  OXP.,  tbs  In- 


Replace  home,  828,000:  monthly  obligation 

$313.00. 

Replace  home,  840.000;  monthly  obUgatlon 

8218.00. 

Replace  personal  property,  818,000;  month- 
ly obligation  881.76. 

This  makes  a  total  monthly  obligation  of 
8612.76. 

The  above  example  represents  our  present 
mortgage  which  we  are  responsible  for;  an 
SBA  loan  of  865,000  at  6V4  %  interest  for  30 
years  to  replace  our  home  and  personal  prop- 
erty. Well,  this  Is  not  what  we  oonalder  with- 
in reason.  Therefore,  we  certainly  would  urge 
the  leaders  of  this  Nation  to  approve  post- 
hSBte  the  measures  now  before  them  to  re- 
duce the  Interest  rate  on  SBA  loans  to  1  % 
and  allow  as  large  a  forgiveness  as  possible 
to  enable  our  family  and  thousands  of  others 
to  recover  froon  this  natural  dlsastw. 

XXAMFLK 

Present  Mortgage  828,000  Monthly  Obliga- 
tion 8813.00.  (Above  will  have  to  be  carried  by 
us  untU  a  decision  is  made  on  land  usage  by 
our  city,  State  and  Federal  Oovemmente). 

Replace  home  840,000;  monthly  obligation 
8128.80  at  1  %  for  30  years. 

Replace  personal  property  810,000;  monthly 
ObUgatlon  832.20  (with  86000.00  forgive- 
ness)— Total  monthly  obligation  of  8487.00. 

The  preceding  example  would  represent  a 
net  dlflerenoe  of  over  860,000  If  you  and  our 
fellow  American  leaders  pass  onto  us  this 
•Special  Assistance"  Agnes  proposal.  Furtiier, 
If  we  can  arrange  to  reduce  our  preeent  mort- 
gage in  a  mannM*  fair  and  equltai)le  to  every- 
one concerned,  we  can  rebuild,  we  will  psbuUd 
and  continue  to  be  proud,  average,  tarpaylng, 
income-eamlng  Americans.  This  I  believe.  Is 
the  goal  of  ev«7  family  unit  and  btislness 
unit  not  only  in  our  area,  but  In  every  are* 
affected  by  such  disasters  past,  preeent,  and 
futtire. 

We  thank  you,  Mr.  Abotueak,  for  your  un- 
tiring efforts  In  this  matter  and  would  ask 
that  this  letter  be  entered  into  your  Record 
of  proceedings. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

CTJSTIB  a.   JOHWSOW. 
JUDT   A.   JOHiraON. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IDWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR1B8KNTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  July  25,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  to  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

IN  THE  HOUai  OF  RBPaESBTTAl  1VJb3 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1972 

Mr.  MQCVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  50th  anntverHBry  of  the  Order  of 
Ahepa,  the  American  Hellenic  Educa- 
tional Progressive  Assoclftttfm,  The  Or- 
der of  Ahepa  was  founded  in  Atlanta, 
Qa.,  QD.  July  2A,  1022,  aiKl  haa  grown  to 
a  position  of  national  esteon. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  has  contributed 
financlfdly  to  many  causes  dmtag  its  50 
years  of  existence,  on  a  national  and  In- 
tematlanal  levd.  The  order  has  distin- 
guished ItseU  by  such  activities  as  relief 
work  for  vlctlins  of  natural  disasters  in 
Turkey,  Qreeoe.  Ecuador,  and  Corinth. 
The  ord«^B  aid  to  Greece  is  the  meet 
outstanding  example  of  AHEPA's  "peo- 
ple-to-people" program. 

In  America,  AHEPA  has  been  par- 
ticipating In  the  awarding  of  scholarwhlps 
to  worthy  students  for  tiie  past  41  yeara. 
The  local  chapters  of  the  AHEPA  are  ac- 
tive in  their  own  civic  affairs  and  proj- 
ects,  all  of  which  conforms  to  AHEPA's 
program  of  urging  its  members  to  be 
model  citizens  through  planned  drlc 
acti'vlty. 

Mr.  &4>eaker,  I  am  pleased  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  tiie  Order  of 
Ahepa  OD.  its  outstanding  achievements 
over  the  past  50  years  and  wish  its  mem- 
bers the  beet  of  luck  for  the  future.  In 
particular  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  many  outstanding  members  of  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  in  Illinois  Including  the 
following  ofdcers: 

OmcBts 

LOCAL  CHAPm  omcxKS 

Stevs  P^panduros,  President.  Des  Flalnss. 
Tom  OovostlB,  Vice  President.  Des  Platnea 
Oeorge  Bacos,  Secretary,  Dee  Plalnea. 
Oeorge  Zacos,  Treasurer,  Des  Halnea. 
Peter  Tomaras,  President,  (Hiampalgn. 
John  Leaaarls.  Vice  President.  Champaign. 
Leonldas  Q.  Fuila,  Saorstary,  ChamiMUgn 
Ous  Leo  Fuila,  Treasurer,  Champaign. 
Anthony  Poiilos,  President,  Chicago. 
Steve  Choporls,  Vice  President,  Chloaco. 
Peter  apyropoulos.  Secretary,  Chicago. 
Oeorge  C.  Qanas.  Treasurer,  Chicago. 
Peter  A.  Anast,  Presldsnt,  Bruston. 
Tom  nrguBon.  Vloe  PresUtont, 
•niomas  Q.  Anton,  Vloe  PTBrtdent, 
ton. 
Jamas  Poolos,  Treasorar.  Svanston. 
aust  BSantls,  President,  DeKalh. 
Handd  IT.  Andrews.  Vloe  PfssMant.  DtKalb, 
A.  U.  QmaptriM,  Seoretary.  DaKelb. 
John  P.  Pstropoalas,  Treaninr.  OtXaXb. 
Ous  KotkoUs.  Praaldent.  DtfOilb. 
Chris  BoulQB,  Vloe  Prasldasit.  DaBUb. 
John  A.  Oaoavas.  Beoretery,  DsBaQ). 
John  Azbos,  Tteasurar,  XMKaSb. 
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If  IflbMl  Ctaorgalkas.  PnHOmat,  P«arl». 
Out  KoatM.  Vice  President.  PmcU. 
T*d  X*DO«.  SMcratvy.  P»orU. 
P»t«  TmilkU,  TrtMurer,  Peorlm. 
Anthony  8.  KouBoukM,  Preaklent,  Oblcaco. 
Angslo  OTOPffcll*.  8«cr«tai7,  Clileago. 
JuoM  B.  CotnM.  TTM«ur«r.  Cbleafo* 
Splro  P.  Ne«toc.  PTMldant,  Ctacaco. 
Al«z*n<lw  A.  8pyro«,  8ecr*t«ry.  CaiUsago. 
An««lo  O  Polout.  Tr«tt«ur«r.  CHlcago. 
John  Boukas,  Preddent.  Alton, 
-'otm  SUunpoA,  Vlo*  PrMtdent,  Alton. 
JamM  Ormmste*.  BtcnUrf,  Alton. 
WllllAm  TilmprU.  Traamror,  Alton. 
Gtoorge  UXOax.  PrMldent.  Harrey. 
Ourt  Uelonaa,  Vloa  Prwtdent.  Harray. 
OMTga  Callaa.  Secretary,  Harray. 
Nlok  BouUaa.  TiMwurar.  Harray. 
Nloholaa  UacrU,  Pnaldent.  Qulncy. 
Andrew   A^lotla.  Vice   President,   Qulncy. 
Jamsa  Doomls,  Bacratary.  Qulnoy. 
Oaorga  Paloa.  Treasurer,  Qulnoy. 
James  C.  UalevltU,  Presldant,  Ohleaco. 
Michael  Varon,  Vice  Presldant,  Chloaco. 
Nleholaa  Lembarea,  Secretary,  Chicago. 
Louis  ECatalTalla,  Treasurer,  Chicago. 
Peter  C.  Koatantacoa,  President,  Bookford. 
Jaoies  P.  Peplos.  Vice  President,  RockTord. 
Bam  A.  Chakarls,  Secretary,  Bockford. 
Oeorge  Peploe,  Treasurer,  Rockford. 
Harry  Kouloa.  Prealdent,  Aurora. 
Oeorge  T.  Chloles.  Vice  President.  Aurora. 
Thomas  Q.  Magln.  Secretary.  Aurora. 
James  Leaiotes,  Treasurer,  Aurora. 
Ous  Chaovsl.  President,  Argo. 
Mike  Dlmltrlu,  Vice  President,  Argo. 
Daniel  Stratls,  Secretary.  Argo. 
Chris  Nlckolaou,  Treasurer,  Argo. 
Nick  Coleyrls,  President.  Kankakee. 
John  Dades,  Vice  President.  Kankakee. 
Nick  L.  Olnerla,  Secretary,  Kankakee. 
Chris  Bconomos.  Treasurer,  Kankakee. 
Leo  J.  Manta,  Vice  President  and  Treas- 
urer, Chicago. 

Mark  P.  Manta.  President,  Chicago. 
Steve  A.  ManU,  Secretary.  Chicago. 
Oeorge  J.  Pappas.  Sr.,  President,  Chicago. 
Oeorge  J.  Pappas,  Jr.,  Secretary.  Chicago, 
P.  Phmip  Malevltls,  President,  Chicago. 
John  Vuslkas.  Vice  President,  Chicago. 
Stratls  B.  Bahaveolos,  Secretary.  Chicago 
Angelo  Vaasy,  Treasurer,  Chicago. 
Oeorge  Kapantas,  President,  Chicago. 
Andrew  Hantgos,  Vice  President,  Chicago 
John  J.  PapaateXan,  Secretary,  Chicago. 
James  Plrplrls,  Treasurer,  Chicago. 
Theofeloe  Aacarldls,  President,  Olenvlew. 
Paul  Poulakos,  Vice  President,  Olenvlew. 
Leonldas  Cdmberla.  Secretary.  Olenvlew. 
John  Vougls,  Treasurer.  Olenvlew. 
John  O  Thedos,  President,  Llncolnwood. 
Nick  Maatorls,  Vice  President,  Llncolnwood. 
Louis  Paavantls,  Secretary.  Llncolnwood. 
Steve  A,  Betzelos.  Treasurer.  Llncolnwood 
Oeorge  D.  Pappas,  President,  Hmhurst. 
Nicholas  A.  Angelakos.  Vice  President,  Elm- 
hurst. 

Tom  Papadakos,  Secretary.  Elmhurst. 
Ted  Dulles,  Treasurer,  Elmhurst. 
Tom  Karas,  President,  Chicago. 

Oeorge  H.  Krlpton,  Vice  President,  Chicago. 

Oeorge  KatemJs.  Secretary,  Chicago. 

John  Vastls,  Treasurer,  Chicago. 

Marlnos  Trlpodes,  President,  Chicago. 

Ous  Kopan,  Vice  President,  Chicago. 

Tom  P.  Berchos,  Secretary.  Chicago. 

James  Kontos,  Treasurer.  Chicago. 

Sam  Koutsulls.  President,  Chicago. 

Dlmltrloe  O.  Kyrlazopoulos,  Vice  President, 
Chicago. 

Oeorge   A.   Panagopoulos.   Secretary,   Chi- 
cago. 

John  J.  Leventls.  Treasurer,  Chicago. 

Oeorge  H.  Kallas.  President.  Oak  Park. 

Socratea  N.  Shukas,  Vice  President,  Oak 
Park. 

Dean  E.  Stamoa,  Secretary,  Oak  Park. 

Andrew  Spage,  Treasurer,  Oak  Park. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Christ  T.  Panouals,  President,  Molina. 
Chris  Papademoua,  Vice  President,  MoUne. 
James  Spurgetls,  Secretary,  MoUne.       • 
Oeorge  Spurgetls.  Treastu-er,  MoUne. 
Oeorge  K.  Hondros,  Prealdent.  Joliet. 
Nick  O.  Nicholas,  Secretary.  JoUet. 
Bill  A.  Mlchas.  Treasurer,  JoUet. 
Alex  Karon.  Prealdent,  Springfield. 
Tom  Bartaokaa,  Vice  President.  Springfield. 
Eev.    BasU    Apoattrioa,    Secretary,    Spring- 
field. 

Tom  Covlamas,  Tre«wurer.  Springfield. 
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NAVY  SUPERIOR  CIVILIAN  SERVICE 
AWARD 


ctraaaKT  nationai.  omcxas 
A.  Steve  Betzeloe,  Supreme  Governor.  Chi- 
cago. 

Theodore  N.  Vombrack,  Supreme  Trustee. 
Treasurer,  Chicago. 

Sam  Karakoetas,  Supreme  Trustee,  Chi- 
cago. 

craaxNT  district  lodcc  orricaaa 

Nicholas  P  Bell,  District  Oovemor,  Chi- 
cago. 

Gregory  Toulon.  Lt.  Oovemor,  Elmwood 
Park. 

John  Z    Argoudells,  Secretary.  JoUet. 

Nicholas  Mannos.  Treasurer,  Wllmette. 

Peter  L.  Patras,  Marshall.  Chicago. 

Dean  Stavrakas.  Advisor.  Chicago. 

Constantlne  J.  Harvalls,  Athletic  Director, 
Berwyn. 


ROADSIDE   CAMPERS   WATCH  OUT! 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIBE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25,  1972 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  indicative, 
perhaps,  of  public  attention,  or  the  lack 
thereof,  in  the  opinion  of  the  media,  is 
the  rather  appalling  fact  that  the  news 
item  following  these  remarks  appeared 
somewhere  on  the  inside  pages  of  this 
mornings  Washington  Post.  A  more  need- 
less and  horrible  act  of  depravity  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine. 

Hopefully  the  murderers  will  be  ap- 
prehended. Even  more  hopefully  the 
punishment  will  be  certain  and  capital, 
but  this  is  in  doubt  after  the  recent 
batch  of  separate  opinions  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  the  subject  of  capital 
punishment. 

In  the  meantime  those  who  would  sleep 
by  the  roadside  would  be  well  advised  to 
take  care,  for  apparently  there  are  peo- 
ple at  large  in  this  country  who  murder 
without  even  provocation. 

PORMIR  -ARKA  CotrPLK  SLAIN 

A  young  couple  formerly  from  Silver 
Spring  were  murdered  late  last  week  by  two 
men  who  attacked  them  as  they  lay  sleeping 
Just  off  a  New  Mexico  freeway,  state  police 
there  reported  yesterday. 

Thomas  A.  Markle,  21,  and  his  wife  Kath- 
leen reportedly  were  traveling  from  Califor- 
nia to  a  new  home  In  Colorado  when  they 
were  attacked  In  their  sleeping  bags  about 
40  miles  north  of  Albuquerque  at  about  4 
a.m.  Friday. 

A  young  woman  who  was  traveling  with  the 
MarkJes  told  police  that  she  was  sleeping 
In  the  car  and  the  Markles  outside.  She 
said  she  was  awakened  by  gunshots  and 
watched  as  two  men  in  their  206  killed 
Mr.   Markle   and   kidnaped   his   wife. 

Mrs.  Markle's  body  wais  found  by  a  rancher 
along  a  dirt  road  about  30  miles  away  on 
Saturday. 

Mr.  Markle  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Markle  of  Silver  Spring. 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OP    MARTUMfD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSKNTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  25.  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man 
who  has  given  nearly  32  years  of  his 
life  to  the  U.S.  Navy.  Mr.  C.  William 
McPherson  recently  retired  from  his 
position  as  head  of  the  Aircraft  Carrier 
Section  at  the  Naval  Ship  Engineering 
Center  In  HyattBvUle,  Md.  At  that  time  he 
received  the  Navy  Superior  Civilian  Serv- 
ice Award  in  recognition  of  his  outstand- 
ing achievements  in  aircraft  carrier  de- 
sign, and  I  now  request  permission  to 
insert  a  copy  of  that  award  into  the 
Record  at  this  point. 
The  copy  of  the  award  follows: 
Commander  Naval  Skip 

Ststxms  Command, 
Washington,  DC,  June  16,  1972. 
Prom:     Commander,     Naval    Ship    Systems 

Conamand 
To:  Mr.  Charles  W.  McPherson,  SEC  6131 
Subject:     Navy     Superior    CivUlan    Service 

Award 
Encloeed:    (1)    Certificate,   Medal   and  Lapel 

Roeette 

1.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  improve  the  Navy 
Superior  Civilian  Service  Award  for  you  In 
recognition  of  your  significant  contributions 
to  the  U.S.  Navy  In  the  area  of  aircraft  car- 
rier design. 

2.  In  your  position  as  Head  of  the  Aircraft 
Carrier  Section,  you  have  been  ret^Mnslble 
for  developing  the  arrangement  design  for 
all  of  the  alrxauft  carriers  from  the  CVA  59 
to  CVAN  68.  starUng  with  the  CV  37C 
(ANTIETAM),  which  Incorporated,  for  the 
first  time,  the  canted  deck,  steam  catapult, 
and  hurricane  bow.  Due  to  your  expertise  In 
the  area  of  aircraft  carrier  design,  your  ad- 
vice Is  frequently  sought  by  field  activities. 
Systems  Commands,  and  higher  authcu^ty. 
You  have  dl^layed  outstanding  leadership 
and  exceptional  technical  knowledge,  thereby 
giving  the  U.S.  Navy  a  superb  fieet  of  air- 
craft carriers.  It  Is  significant  to  mention 
that  you  have  personally  directed  the  design 
of  all  of  the  modem  carriers  In  the  Fleet 
today  and  your  engineering  achievements 
will  Influence  future  aircraft  carriers  In  the 
Navy.  By  your  conscientious  performance, 
you  have  pioneered  the  adaptation  of  de- 
velopments such  as  the  canted  deck,  steam 
catapults,  nuclear  p>ower  plants,  high  speed 
aircraft,  and  Improved  habltabUlty  Into  air- 
craft carriers.  Most  recently,  you  significantly 
contributed  to  Improved  aircraft  mainte- 
nance facilities  and  to  the  formulation  de- 
sign criteria  for  the  sea  control  ship  design. 

3.  In  August  1970,  because  of  serious  ship- 
board aviation  maintenance  problems,  the 
Naval  Ship  Systems  Command  established  a 
project  to  Improve  and  correct  these  deficien- 
cies In  all  active  carriers  In  the  Fleet.  A 
Shipboard  Aviation  Maintenance  and  Sup- 
port Facility  Survey  Team  was  established, 
and  you  were  assigned  to  the  team.  In  con- 
ducting this  study,  members  of  the  team 
traveled  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  Including 
five  trips  to  the  combat  zone  in  Vietnam, 
In  order  to  witness  actual  operating  condi- 
tions. You  served  with  distinction  In  this 
eCort.  As  a  result  of  the  team's  findings, 
drawings  for  Improved  aviation  and  supply 
features  for  each  carrier  are  now  being  pre- 
pared under  your  direction.  Theee  changes 
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^,  lerve  to  facilitate  ti»s  m»lnt«J»noe  and 
*"  the  eflectlvenees  of  VS.  Naval  air 


*^our  highly  profession^  manner  and 
J^led  servloe  to  the  NsTy  are  most  j^- 
^SSSe  and  very  much  appr^dated.  "Well 

^'*°*'"  N.  BOKntSKHK. 

Bear  AdmtrtU.  VSN. 


-ULL  FUNDING  FOR  ETHNIC  STUD- 
TOB  URGED  IN  LETTER  TO  PRESI- 
Sn-  NIXON;  PLAN  SUGGESTED 
jOR  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1972 
Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er the  following  letters  to  President 
jtoMi  and  Hon.  Elliot  Richardson, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, are  self-explanatory.  I  Insert  the 
letters  in  the  R«cokd  as  a  matter  of  in- 
formation to  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
public.  The  letters  follow: 

HOtTSX  or  RRPRESrNTATTVIS. 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  19,  1972. 
President  Rxcbaso  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
WtttMngton,  D.C. 

DiAi  Mr.  PRisnwNT :  I  am  writing  to  you  In 
connection  with  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Pro- 
gram—Title IX  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  (Public  Law  93-318) ,  to 
which  you  recently  affixed  your  signature. 

As  you  know,  this  Is  a  matter  that  received 
scant  attention  in  the  press,  having  been 
eclipsed  by  other  provisions  of  this  mammoth 
bill,  but  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Program  is  of 
vital  concern  to  Greater  Cleveland  and  simi- 
lar metropolitan  centers  around  the  country. 

I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
piece  of  legislation  might  very  well  be  ac- 
corded recognition  one  day  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing achievements  of  the  Ninety-Second 
Congress  The  role  played  by  officials  of  your 
Administration  In  assisting  Congress  In  this 
endeavor  will  be  remembered  favorably. 

To  a  city  such  as  Cleveland,  troubled  In 
recent  years  by  Intergroup  conflicts,  the 
Ethnic  Heritage  Program  offers  an  opportu- 
nity for  starting  people  on  the  road  back  to 
mutual  understanding.  This  would  occur  in 
a  setting  where  each  Individual  learns  about 
his  origins  and  how  his  people  have  helped 
build  the  United  States,  while  at  the  same 
time  acquiring  knowledge  and  respect  for  the 
different  backgrounds  and  contributions 
made  by  his  neighbors. 

Because  our  country's  population  is  100% 
"ethnic" — everybody.  Including  even  the 
American  Indians,  having  roots  on  some  other 
continent — the  Ethnic  Heritage  Program  is 
one  that  could  serve,  directly  or  indirectly, 
all  the  people  of  Cleveland,  and  of  course 
the  United  States.  Therefore  I  suggest  that 
It  most  certainly  merits  the  attention  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

In  my  own  capacity  as  the  Representative 
In  Congress  of  a  multl -ethnic  District,  I  have 
been  working  closely  with  the  distinguished 
Mayor  of  Cleveland,  the  Honorable  Ralph  J. 
Perk,  to  convene  all  the  ethnic  groups  In  our 
community  with  a  view  toward  presenting  to 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  a  single,  co- 
cardlnated  and  comprehensive  proposal  for 
funding  a  program  In  Cleveland  pursuant  to 
the  legislation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  on  July  7 
an  excellent  meeting  was  held  In  Cleveland 
along  theee  lines,  and  a  fine  start  has  been 
mm4*M  on  constructing  a  communltywlde 
coalition.  Tour  Office  of  Kducatloc  will  be 
hearing  more  about  this,  both  from  Mayor 
Perk  and  me,  as  details  of  the  plan  are  devel- 
oped. . 

In  the  Tn^y*'<"^  however,  on  behalf  oi 
the  Mayor  and  myaaU,  I  feel  It  Is  Important 
to  urge  you  at  this  time  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress, through  the  Department  of  Health, 
Bducatton  and  Welfare  and  your  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  a  request  tor  full 
funding  of  the  Kthnlc  Heritage  Program. 

Total  expenditures  of  $15  mlUton  are  au- 
thorised by  the  legtsUOkm.  and  we  sincerely 
believe  that  no  ■ig"***'**"^  projects  can  be 
developed  in  Cleveland  or  any  place  else  \in- 
less  the  approprlaUon  fuUy  equals  the  au- 
thorisation. A  recommendation  by  you  to 
Congress  will,  as  you  know,  prove  very  In- 
fluential. 

Relatively  speaking,  this  Is  to  be  one  ol 
the  smallest  of  the  government  programs. 
Considering  what  Is  at  stake  and  the  pros- 
pects for  accomplishing  so  much  that  Is  good, 
I  submit,  however,  that  we  are  speaking  here 
of  a  sum  that  la  not  too  much  to  ask. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  thU  with  offi- 
cials at  HEW  and  OMB  If  you  think  I  might 
be  able  to  answer  any   questions  for   them 
about  the  situation   In  Cleveland. 
Respectfully  yours, 

J  AMIS  V.  Stantoi*, 
Member  of  Congress. 


House  of  RxraxsxwTATivss, 
Washington,  D.C..  July  19,  1972. 
Hon    Elliott  RicHAansow, 
Secretary,   Health.  Education,  and   Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C. 
DxA»  ISit.  SscaxTAXT:  I  am  writing  to  you 
In  connection  with  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Pro- 
gram—Title   rx    of    the    Higher    Education 
Amendments  of  1973    (Public  Law  93-318), 
and  am  enclosing  with  this  letter  a  copy  of 
a  communication  I  am  sending  today  on  the 
same  subject  to  President  NUon. 

In  addition  to  apprising  you  of  what  I  am 
asking  of  the  President,  both  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  on  behalf  of  the  dlstUaguiahed 
Mayor  of  Cleveland,  the  Honorable  Ralph  J. 
Perk,  I  would  like  to  make  the  following 
request  of  you. 

In  the  Office  of  Education,  officials  now  are 
in  the  process  of  drafting  regulations  pur- 
suant to  the  new  legislation,  and  these 
guidelines  will  of  cotirse  determine  the  kind 
of  programs  that  will  receive  funding  and 
how  much  will  be  received. 

In  this  connection.  I  submit  to  you  that  I 
would  hope  you  give  special  attention  to 
Section  903  of  the  Act.  It  prescribes  four 
components  for  "each  program. " 

I  trust  that  the  regulations  being  written 
by  your  people  will  foUow  the  legislation 
strictly.  That  la,  no  application  for  fundmg 
ought  to.  In  my  opinion,  be  considered  favor- 
ably by  vou  and  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation uiaess  It  includes  all  four  components. 
I  understand  that  you  are  getting  con- 
flicting advice  on  this  score.  Therefore,  I 
would  like  it  to  be  understood  that  Cleveland 
had  an  ambitious  program  In  mind  which 
would  stand  a  tetter  chance  of  being  funded 
if  you  were  to  require  comprehensiveness  in 
the  applications.  My  fear  is  that.  If  Se^lon 
903  is  Interpreted  so  as  to  aUow  for  a  scat- 
tering of  small  programs  around  the  coun- 
try, there  would  be  no  opportunity.  In  view 
of  the  limited  funds  that  are  to  be  available, 
tor  demonstrating  convincingly  the  great 
good  that  could  come  out  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  am  attaching,  for  your  Information,  a 
copy  of  an  article  that  appears  In  my  cur- 
rent newsletter  to  my  constituents.  It  will 
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give  you  an  Idea  of  the  interest  I  peraonaUy 
am  taking  in  this  program,  aitd  some  feeling. 
pjpfh^pa  for  the  kind  of  innovative  think- 
ing that  a*K"'~*'  In  Cleveland  because  of 
exdtemsnt  over  the  Kthnlc  Heritage  Program. 

I  would  like  to  add  that,  at  the  July  7 
dSettng  referred  to  in  my  letter  to  the 
Pnaktent,  Miss  Carol  Smith  of  the  Office  of 
■ducatlcn  appeared  at  my  request  and  an- 
swered questions  put  to  her  by  thoee  In  at- 
tendance. She  made  an  excellent  Impreesion; 
she  Is  weU  versed  In  the  goaU  of  the  legis- 
lation, and  she  was  very  helpful  to  all  con- 
cerned. I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  Com- 
missioner for  making  her  available  to  ua. 

I  would  be  happy  to  meet  with  officials  of 
your  department  If  you  think  I  can  be  of 
assistance. 

Kindest  regarda. 
Sincerely, 

Jajocs  V.  Stamtom, 
Member  of  Congress 

Ethnic  SrimT  Act  AnorrxD 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  Congress  has 
finally  passed  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies 
bill — a  brand-new  Act  that  can  have  great 
meaning  for  our  nationality  groups  and  their 
children. 

I  worked  hard  In  Waahlngton  to  achieve 
this  favoraWe  resxilt.  and  I  have  since  con- 
tacted Mayor  Perk  at  City  HaU.  We  agreed 
we  must  work  together — he  as  a  Republican 
Mayor  and  I  as  a  Democratic  Congressman — 
In  a  bipartisan  effort  to  win  a  federal  grant 
for  a  program  In  Cleveland. 

I  have  made  some  suggestions  as  to  what 
Cleveland  ought  to  propose.  In  my  opinion, 
we  should  try  to  buUd  a  program  that  takes 
advantage  of  the  unique  talents  and  experi- 
ence of  our  older  generation,  while  those  peo- 
ple are  still  with  us. 

Since  oiir  objective  is  to  teach  our  children 
about  their  orlglna,  so  that  they  will  take 
pride  In  who  they  are,  and  learn  to  honor  the 
different  backgrounds  of  other  families.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  can  reach  our  students 
best  through  a  human  approach.  History  and 
l&nguage  books  are  good,  but  they  should  be 
supplemented  by  something  new  In  the  class- 
room. 

I  am  speaking  of  a  resource  right  In  our 
midst — o\ir  grandparents — immigrants  from 
Ireland.  Poland,  Italy,  Oermany,  Hungary. 
Tugoalavla,  Czechoslovakia,  Puerto  Rlco,  (to 
give  a  few  examples) ,  and  their  contem- 
poraries with  roots  In  an  eariler  America — 
the  hills  of  Appalachla  and  the  Old  South, 
with  Its  slave  heritage. 

A  few  of  these  older  people  from  each 
group — selected  persons  who  have  special 
knowledge  and  relate  well  to  children — could 
be  brought  Into  classrooms  as  teachers'  aides 
In  conjunction  with  an  Ethnic  Studies  pro- 
gram In  Cleveland. 

They  could  demonstrate  (rfd -country  cook- 
ing tn  home  economics  classes,  sing  or  play 
folk  tunes  In  music  classes,  relate  personal 
experiences  and  Old  Worid  lore  In  world  his- 
tory classes,  tell  of  achievements  of  immi- 
grants In  American  history  classes  and  Im- 
part the  Cavor  of  their  languages  in  English 
and  foreign  laiiguage  classes.  Theee  are 
amnng  many  possibilities. 

I  have  conferred  with  nationality  advisers 
to  Mayor  Perk  and  with  School  Supt.  Brlggs 
about  this  pn:q;>o6al,  and  they  are  heartily  In 
accord.  I  have  also  received  encouragement 
frcsn  the  VS.  OfBce  of  Education. 

I  feel  that  a  Cleveland  program  contain- 
ing such  a  component  would  attract  funds 
from  Waahlngton.  The  money  would  be  used 
to  pay  the  older  peraons  for  their  part-time 
services  and  to  finance  coordlnatlhg  activities 
at  the  Board  of  Education. 

However,  this  Is  cmly  a  suggestion.  The  ul- 
timate shape  of  a  program  In  Cleveland  Is 
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aomethlng  to  be  decided  by  the  people  them- 
selves. I  would  hope  that  their  orgmlaktlons 
co\ild  Agree  on  a  ilngle  Cleveland  proposal 
covering  all  the  ethnic  groups.  Any  such 
proposal  would  have  my  support. 

In  the  meantime,  whUe  Mayor  Perk  tries 
to  put  this  together  In  Cleveland.  I  will  work 
on  getting  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  this 
year.  Although  expenditure  of  $16  million  Is 
authortwd.  President  Nixon  has  not  re- 
quested any  money  lor  the  program  In  his 
proposed  budget.  I  am  assuming  he  will  ssnd 
a  •upplemental  appropriation  request  to 
Congress. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  program  that  could  start 
the  people  of  Cleveland  on  the  road  back  to 
mutual  underatandlng — to  pride  In  the  plu- 
ralism that  once  made  our  city  great.  It  Is 
time  to  recapture  that  spirit. 


TELEPHONE  PRIVACY— XXVH 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Thank  you  for  whatever  you  can  do  to 
enooxnrage  passage  of  this  bill. 

Very  truly  yours,  ' 

O.  M.  Caowa. 


July  25,  mt     I      J^  ^^'  ^^^^ 


BUGS  VERSUS  BUGS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  25.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reintro- 
duced the  telephone  privacy  bill  on  May 
10,  1972,  with  a  total  of  48  cosponsors. 

This  bill  would  give  individuals  the 
right  to  Indicate  to  the  telephone  com- 
pany if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  commer- 
cially solicited  over  the  telephone.  Com- 
mercial Arms  wanting  to  solicit  business 
over  the  phone  would  then  be  required  to 
obtain  from  the  phone  company  a  list 
of  customers  who  opted  for  the  commer- 
cial prohibition.  The  FCC  would  also  be 
given  the  option  of  requiring  the  phone 
company,  Instead  of  supplying  a  list,  to 
put  an  asterisk  by  the  name  of  those 
individuals  in  the  phone  book  who  have 
chosen  to  invoke  the  commercial  solicita- 
tion ban. 

Those  not  covered  by  the  legislation 
would  be  charities  and  other  nonprofit 
groups,  political  candidates  or  organiza- 
tions, and  opinion  poll  takers.  Also  not 
covered  would  be  debt  collection  agen- 
cies or  any  other  individual  or  companies 
with  whom  the  individual  has  an  exist- 
ing contract  or  debt. 

I  have  received  an  enormous  eunoimt 
of  correspondence  on  this  legislation 
from  all  over  the  country.  Today,  I  am 
placing  a  25th  sampling  of  these  letters 
Into  the  Record,  since  they  describe  tar 
more  vividly  than  I  possibly  could,  the 
need  for  this  legislation. 

These  letters  follow— the  names  have 
been  omitted: 

Qlzn  Elltn,  Iix., 

July  19,  1972. 
VS.  Representative  Lxs  Aspin, 
House  Office  BuUding, 
Waahtngton,  D.C. 

DCAK    REPBESrHTATTVI    .^SFTN  !     I    WOUld    like 

to  go  on  record  as  being  very  much  In  sup- 
port of  the  bill  HJl.  14884  to  regulate  tele- 
phone solicitors. 

I  appreciate  your  introduction  and  sup- 
port of  this  bill.  Personal  privacy  is  becom- 
ing a  scarce  commodity,  and  what  few  ves- 
tiges of  It  remain  must  be  jealously  pro- 
tected. 


BAaTLXTT.  Iix„ 

July  19.  1972. 
U.S    Representative  Haktxt  Staooxrs 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and    Foreign    OoTnmerce.    House    Office 
Building,  Washington.  DC 

Dkax  Sis.  Regarding  BUI  HR-14884.  my 
husband  and  I  would  be  eternally  grateful  If 
sales  people  were  somehow  stopped  from  call- 
ing us  on  the  telephone. 

We  both  work  and  resent  having  ovir  eve- 
nings Interrupted  by  one  call  after  another, 
from  someone  wanting  to  sell  us  land  a  thou- 
sand miles  away  to  someone  wanting  us  to 
buy  drapes  or  use  the  services  of  their  clean- 
ing establishment — I  could  go  on  and  on. 

It  la  also  very  annoying  to  be  awakened  on 
a  Saturday  morning  by  these  people,  like  this 
past  Saturday  at  9;  00  a.m.  a  woman  called 
wanting  us  to  contribute  to  their  cause  via 
subscribing  to  a  newspaper  which  would  then 
make  a  contribution  In  our  name. 

Everyone  has  an  angle. 

I  do  hope  BUI  HR-14884  is  passed  and 
thank  you  for  your  efforts. 

Sincerely, 


Olxn  Eixtn.  III., 

July  18,  1972. 

Hon.    Les    Aspin. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Sm:  Thank  you  for  HR-14884  which 
win  curtail  telephone  solicitors.  I  have  not 
read  the  contents  of  the  Bill,  but  I  hope  that 
It  carries  some  provision  for  those  who  start 
dialing  0001  In  each  prefix  without  caring 
about  names.  Please  continue  In  your  efforts 
to  stop  these  Invaders  of  our  privacy. 
Sincerely, 


WxsTxaN  Springs.  III.,  July  18,  1972. 
VS.  Representative  Les  Aspin, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

DzAR  Sm:  Please  continue  your  Interest  In 
adoption  of  HJl.  14884.  I  am  very  tired  of 
having  my  privacy  destroyed  by  solicitors. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Whxaton,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Aspin:  A  recent  article  was  In 
the  Chicago  Tribune  listing  you  as  a  spon- 
sor of  bUl  H-R.  14884. 

I  have  been  pestered  at  least  2  or  3  times 
a  week,  with  calls  from  various  salesmen  of- 
fering me  many  free  gifts,  dinners,  etc.  If  I 
wUl  come  see  a  movie  about  the  property 
they  Eire  trying  to  sell.  I  am  not  In  the  mar- 
ket for  any  property  and  if  I  was,  would  deal 
with  a  local  reputable  dealer.  All  my  neigh- 
bors have  the  same  problem,  and  would  like 
to  know  what  we  can  do  to  put  a  atop  to  this 
practice.  They  even  manage  to  call  people 
who  have  unlisted  phone  numbers.  Could  It 
be  that  Ma  BeU  Is  supplying  these  obnoxious 
peddlers  with  lists  of  their  customers? 

If  there  is  anything  that  we  can  do  to 
help,  please  let  me  know  and  I  will  be  more 
than  willing  to  have  my  neighbors  do  the 
same. 

Tours  truly. 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1972 
Mr,  OBEY  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  20 
years  the  American  farmer  has  bea 
combating  Insect  pests  with  chemical  In- 
sectlcidee.  However,  in  recent  years  «« 
have  come  to  learn  that  chemical  la- 
secticldee  are  not  the  solution  to  all  pot 
problems.  In  fact,  the  heavy  use  of  pet- 
tlcldes  has  caused  new  problems  to  ari«. 
The  mo6t  serious  new  danger  is  that 
Insect  pests  themselves  are  growing  re- 
sistant to  poisoning,  while  the  Increased 
use  of  chemicals  is  killing  off  large  num- 
bers of  harmless  insects,  many  of  which 
serve  useful  purposes  as  predators  of 
the  more  harmful  species.  In  the  case  at 
cotton,  heavy  uses  of  pesticides  ha« 
often  resulted  in  Increased  crop  damage, 
because  cotton  pests  such  as  the  tobacco 
budworm  build  up  Immunity  to  insecti- 
cides, while  their  natural  enemies  are 
unwittingly  kUled  off. 

An  excellent  article  which  discusses  the 
matter  appeared  last  week  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  In  an  article  entitled 
"Bugs  Versiis  Bugs"  the  author  points 
out  the  need  for  new  approaches  in  pest 
control : 

After  more  than  20  euphoric  years  of  al- 
most Insect-free  farming,  naany  entomolo- 
gists believe  the  heyday  of  chemical  insecti- 
cides has  passed. 

The  budworm,  they  say,  Is  only  one  of  330 
Insect  species  that  have  already  developed 
a  resistance  to  at  least  one  pesticide — and  It's 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  others  follow. 
Because  of  their  abundance,  diversity,  and 
adaptability,  Insects  have  always  held  their 
own  against  their  brainier  competitor,  man. 
Through  natural  selection,  an  Insect  cao 
eventually  evolve  strains  resistant  to  each  of 
the  chemicals  man  devisee  to  kill  It — soms- 
tlmes  Ln  the  space  of  only  a  few  years. 

What  Is  needed  now  Is  intensive  re- 
search and  active  pilot  programs  to  de- 
termine the  best  approaches  against  each 
pest  which  threatens  crops.  Integrated 
control  Is  needed,  controls  which  com- 
bine the  use  of  insect  predators  and  new 
strains  of  resistant  crops  with  very  lim- 
ited and  closely  supervised  applications 
of  pesticides. 

The  article  emphasizes  the  relatively 
low  costs  of  Integrated  controls  compared 
with  the  use  of  chemical  pesticides: 

Using  Integrated  control,  fturmers  In  the 
Valley  have  kept  cotton  pests  at  bay,  whUs 
cutting  their  use  of  Insecticides  in  half. 

This  type  of  program  has  shown  Its 
worth  in  limited  areas.  It  is  less  costly 
and  more  e£3cient.  I  would  hope  the  Con- 
gress would  make  a  major  commitment 
to  encourage  integrated  control  and  de- 
emphaslze  the  use  of  chemical  poisons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  at  this  point  In  the 
RicoKo: 


,  vxsaus  Bxjxm :  Tuarvta  Cut  SnATQio  To 

Sb^HICH    cotton    TrXLDB    BWTOaXD    IK 

!!l*^o  QRAHDx  Vallxt  Dxvm  PxnTOTX 
;2roHiTT-Bt»T  "BMLKnn"  Pomoot  HXLP 

(By  Sllen  araham) 
«_i^co.  Txx.— Thousands  of  tobacoo 
Jdiroms,  each  about  two  tnchea  long,  make 
SSTW  ttirough  the  1«*J°»J^  °1^ 
!^Son  field,  feeding  on  cotton  boUa.  Bvwy 
ST^ys.  a  torrent  of  peatloklB  saturatea  the 
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resistant  xtralna  of  InMcta  threatens  to  ren- 
der obaolete  much  of  our  present  pest-con- 
trol tecbnUccj,"  warns  Perry  U.  Adklsaon, 
chairman  at  tlM  •nUnacHogy  department  at 
TBxaa  AAM  Unlvaratty  at  CoUege  Station. 
Texas. 

Fanners  unwittingly  played  Into  their  ene- 
my's hand  when.  In  desperation,  they  potired 
exceaslve  quantities  of  chemicals  onto  thatr 
fleldB  to  attack  Invading  swarms  of  peata. 
At  one  time.  Insect  oontrt^  in  the  Valley 
could  be  managed  with  less  than  five  pounds 
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northeastern  Mexico,  aevere  outbreaks  of  re- 
sistant budworms  destroyed  the  entire  cot- 
ton industry  in  Just  three  seaaons.  Planted 
acreage  In  the  Tainploo-Mante  region  shnink 
from  some  600,000  acres  In  lOM  to  only  1.000 
acres  by  1970. 

Iltinng  tbe  boom  yaars.  mo«t  o<  the  vortd's 
ma)oc  cotton  oompanlee  wen  repreaented  in 
tbe  ana,  and  4a  cotton  glna  ofierated  tbara. 
Now  tbe  glna  are  boarded  up.  and  350,000 
labovacB  are  without  work.  Qrowers  financed 
by  cotton  oon^>anl«e  lost  thetr  land  through 
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.ors  But  unlike  its  enemies,  the  bud- 
worm is  strangely  Impervious  to^  ^^«  P^^f;^ 


jjj,^    gpecles 
predato: 

In  a  neld  free 'of  predators,  the  budworm 
fl-urtjhes,  feeding  untU  nature  signals  It  to 
i^Moduce  soon  the  field  teems  with  a  new 
^ilratton  of  the  pest.  10  times  as  plentiful, 
iJ^more  resistant  to  pesticides,  and  Juat  aa 
hungry  as  the  last  generation. 

The  budworm  wlU  repeat  this  cycle  at  least 
two  more  times  before  the  cotton  growing 
gg^goa  is  over,  In  just  a  few  months.  It  wlU 
have  devastated  the  entire  cotton  crop. 

To  cotton  growers  here  In  the  lower  Elo 
Qmule  VaUey,  such  an  invasion  by  the  In- 
ggctlckle-reslstant  budworm  is  frlghtenlngly 
famUlar.  Since  1968,  this  cotton  and  tobacco 
pect  has  repeatedly  fought  off  some  of  the 
heavl^  and  costliest  chemical  attacks  farm- 
ers have  ever  mounted  against  an  Insect.  The 
worm  still  has  damaged  hundreds  of  thou- 
„nA»  of  acres  of  cotton  In  Texas  and  de- 
stroyed the  cotton  Indiistry  In  northeastern 
Mexico.  ]ust  south  of  here. 

BUDwoaii's  imtxsa 
When  a  pest  like  the  budworm  Is  Immune 
to  all  known  poisons,  "about  the  only  way  to 
till  him  Is  to  run  over  him  with  ytwir  truck," 
8syi  Jerry  Young,  who  has  grown  cotton  In 
the  VaUey  for  the  past  22  years. 

But  now  the  budworm  may  have  met  Its 
match.  For  the  past  few  seasons,  growers  and 
igrtcultural  scientists  In  the  VaUey  have  been 
wielding  a  new  weapon  against  the  Insect.  It 
promises  to  control  the  budvrorm  and  other 
pests  far  more  cheaply  than  the  drenching 
pesticide  attacks.  To  the  delight  of  envlron- 
mentaUsts,  It  Involves  the  use  of  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  poisono\is  chemicals  ordinarily 
used  on  cotton. 

Known  as  "Integrated  control,"  the  new 
approach  Involves  carefully  scheduled  and 
limited  applications  of  Insecticides.  Spray- 
ings are  timed  with  high  precision  In  order 
(to  leave  friendly  bxigs  alive  and  free  to  com- 
bat damaging  pests  like  tbe  budworm. 

The  effort  has  implications  beyond  the  Bio 
Orande  VaUey  and  beyond  the  cotton  in- 
dustry. After  more  than  30  euphoric  years  of 
almost  Insect-free  fanning,  many  entomolo- 
gists believe  the  heyday  of  chemical  Insecti- 
cides has  p«used. 

The  budworm,  they  say,  Is  only  one  of  230 
Insect  species  that  have  already  developed 
a  resistance  to  at  least  one  pesticide — and 
It's  only  a  matter  of  time  before  others  fol- 
low. Because  of  their  abundance,  diversity, 
and  adaptability,  Insects  have  always  held 
their  own  against  their  brainier  competitor, 
man.  "nirough  natursd  selection,  an  insect 
can  eventuaUy  evolve  strains  resistant  to  each 
of  the  chemicals  man  devises  to  kill  it — 
■nmetlmee  in  the  space  of  only  a  few  years. 

INSKCT     OVXXKILL 

Tb  a  large  extent,  the  problem  of  insect 
resistance  has  been  obscured  by  public  con- 
osm  over  the  haeards  of  pesticides  persisting 
In  the  environment.  Yet,  according  to  some 
•ntomologlsts.  the  growing  ineffectiveness  of 
flhemlgal  weapons  In  oontrcAllng  Insects  may 
pcofe  even  more  disastrous  for  a  world  try- 
ing to  feed  aiKi  clothe  an  exploding  popu- 
lation. 

"Itae  continued  development  of  insectlclde- 


t.h«.n  ao  pounds  an  acre  as  tbe  bridworm  bS' 
came  more  realstant.  Such  Insect Iddal  "over- 
klU"  disturbed  the  delicate  ecological  bal- 
ance between  Insects  and  their  predators  and 
aUowed  pesticide-resistant  strains  to  mul- 
tiply. 

"It's  a  batUe  as  frustrating  as  the  Vietnam 
war,"  says  Mr.  Adkisson.  who  has  studied  the 
Valley's  problems  for  a  number  of  years. 
"The  Insects  are  using  guerrilla  tactics,  and 
we're  using  bomb-busters  on  them — and  it 
simply  Isn't  working." 

OaXXN    MANSIOMB FOS    BUGS 

During  the  peak  yeara  of  pesticide  produc- 
tion, farmers  simply  switched  to  a  new  poison 
when  resistance  problems  popped  up.  But 
now,  the  high  cost  and  time  Involved  In  de- 
veloping a  new  product  have  caused  many 
chemical  concerns  to  discontinue  or  cut  back 
pesticide  operations  In  search  of  a  faster 
return  on  their  research  dollar.  It's  estimated 
that  it  now  takes  about  seven  years  and  $6 
mllUon  to  $10  mlUlon  to  put  a  new  pesticide 
on  the  market.  The  result;  Pew  new  products 
are  finding  their  way  onto  Insect-ridden 
fields. 

At  the  same  time,  the  "Oreen  Revolution" 
and  other  advances  In  agricultural  science 
have  helped  create  a  brand  new  set  of  pest- 
control  problems.  By  and  large,  plant  vari- 
eties have  been  bred  for  high  yields,  with  pest 
resistance  characteristics  minimised  or  Ig- 
nored. Agricultural  monoculture,  the  plant- 
ing of  vast  acreages  with  a  single  variety  of 
crop,  has  removed  the  ecological  diversity 
necessary  to  hold  nature  in  balance.  And  ad- 
vanced methods  of  fertUlzatlon  and  Irrigation 
have  produced  larger,  healthier  plants,  which 
are  more  susceptible  to  rapid  buUdups  of 
Insect  populations. 

The  Rio  Grande  VaUey's  troubles  began  in 
the  late  1950s,  when  the  destructive  boU  wee- 
vU  began  to  develop  resistance  to  the  DDT- 
like  pesticides  that  long  had  kept  It  vinder 
control.  To  attack  the  weevil,  fanners 
switched  to  the  organophosphorus  pesticide, 
methyl  parathlon.  Since  parathlon  Isnt  per- 
sistent, the  farmers  had  to  apply  It  more 
often.  Moreover,  since  It's  a  "broad-spectrum" 
Insecticide,  it  isn't  selective,  and  it  killed 
pest  predators  and  parasites. 

As  a  result,  by  1982,  cotton  growers  were 
confronted  with  an  outbreak  of  two  "second- 
ary pests,"  the  bollworm  and  the  tobacco 
budworm  Unchecked  by  natural  enemies, 
these  pests  proved  even  more  damaging  to 
cotton  crops  than  the  weevil. 

Disaster  struck  In  1968,  when  the  tobacco 
budworm  showed  the  first  signs  of  resistance 
to  parathlon.  Many  cotton  growers  treated 
their  fields  15  to  20  times  and  stiU  suffered 
severe  losses  In  yield.  (In  1967,  VaUey  farms 
produced  an  average  of  601  pounds  of  cottcm 
an  acre;  In  1968  yields  dropped  to  420  pounds 
an  acre.)  Some  growers  were  able  to  salvage 
their  crops,  but  the  cost  of  repeated  Insectl- 
cldal  applications — which  sometimes  ran  as 
high  as  $70  an  acre — wiped  out  their  profits. 
By  1970,  the  budworm  had  grown  so  resistant 
that  the  VaUey  suffered  the  lowest  yields  re- 
corded there  In  26  years,  with  barely  300 
pounds  of  cotton  produced  per  acre. 

Two  hundred  miles  south  of  the  border  in 


mlTUnn  of  cotton  each  year  now  lie  barren 
and  idle. 

"Modem  ootton  production  has  been  baaed 
on  an  InsecUddal  crutch."  says  Perry  Adkis- 
son. "When  that  crutch  breaks,  the  industry 
is  in  trouble." 

As  an  alternative  to  that  crutch,  entomolo- 
gists working  in  the  Valley  are  Introducing 
Integrated  control.  This  approach,  which  la 
gaining  wider  favor  in  areas  where  chemical 
oontxol  has  f aUed,  calls  for  the  oomblned  use 
of  Inseetlcldas,  beneficial  insects,  and  ln«ect- 
restatant  crops.  In  essence.  It  restores  the  bal- 
ance of  nature  to  areas  of  ecological  anarchy. 

Using  Integrated  control,  farmers  In  the 
Valley  have  kept  ootton  pests  at  bay,  while 
cutting  their  use  of  Insecticides  in  half. 
Conly  and  Qua  BeU,  for  example,  who  grow 
1,200  acres  of  cotton,  averaged  only  seven 
applications  of  ch«nicals  last  season.  Before 
they  had  sprayed  as  often  as  16  or  17  times. 
"Our  costs  were  down  about  a  third  last  sea- 
son," says  Conly.  "In  one  field  last  year,  we 
dldnt  use  any  insecticides — and  It  was  the 
beat  cotton  we  had."  Even  with  fewer  spray- 
ings, average  yields  in  the  Valley  last  year 
reached  630  pwunds  an  acre — among  the 
highest  in  years. 

BOLL  WXXVTLS  Aid)  rLEAHOPFEXS 

Entomologists  at  Texas  AAM  estimate  that 
Insecticide  use  on  ootton  In  most  areas  of  the 
UJB.  could  be  cut  In  half  without  reducing 
yields.  Their  projections  are  eapeciaUy  sig- 
nificant, since  nearly  half  tbe  138  million 
pounds  of  insecticides  applied  to  U.S.  crops 
each  year  are  dumped  on  cotton.  What's 
more,  Integrated-oontroi  ntetbods  in  other 
regions  have  helped  reduced  insectldlcal  use 
on  a  number  ai  other  crops,  Uufludlng  pea- 
nute,  grain  sorghtun  and  certain  tmlta. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  growing  sea- 
son, the  control  program  carried  out  by  the 
BeU  brothers  and  other  cotton  farmers 
sounds  deceptively  Blm{rie:  They  abstain 
from  spraying  as  long  as  poeslUe.  to  keep 
"friendliee"  aUve  to  attack  the  budworm  and 
other  peats. 

Unfortunately,  the  ecosystem  of  the  cot- 
tonfield  contains  several  other  insect  i>ests 
that  complicate  natural  control  of  the  bud- 
worm. If,  for  example,  the  boll  weevU  or  flea- 
hopper  invades  their  fields  early  In  the  sea- 
eon,  the  BeU  brothers  have  •  painful  choice: 
They  can  either  refrain  from  spraying  and 
suffer  crc^  loseen  from  the  weevil  and  fiea- 
hopp«-;  or  they  can  attack  the  pests  with 
Insectlcdea,  knowing  at  the  same  ttme  they 
are  klUlng  the  "frlendlles"  that  keep  the  bod- 
worm  under  control.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  BeUs  spray  only  if  fleahoppers  rea<*  has- 
ardous  levrts,  and  with  insecticides  that  are 
least  deadly  to  the  beneficial  insects. 

BoU  weevils,  on  the  other  hand,  can  usu- 
aily  be  managed  with  a  minimum  of  peatl- 
cldas  a  a  farmer  doea  his  homework.  Afte. 
haireat,  the  Bells  are  required  by  state  law 
to  apray,  defoliate  and  cut  down  the  remaln- 
ii^  ^«'>-  of  their  cotton  plants.  If  this  is 
done,  weavil  populations  are  deprived  of  food 
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•Ad  %n  un*W«  to  go  into  <lUp*u—  •  typ» 
or  hlb*ni»tlofl  th»t  allow*  ln*«:U  to  Burylve 
th«  wln««.  H  itaU*  »r«  dertroy«d  on  icbsd- 
ul«,  f*w  wt«TU«  ihould  appMT  the  toUowlng 
M««on. 

THX  BTTO'B  TOVtrtMIS  OF  TOUTH 

£>«splt«  lt«  tuccea*  »o  far  In  the  Valley. 
lnte«r»t«l  control  Unt  lodproof.  "Weather 
la  the  one  factor  we  havent  any  control 
over."  laya  Jamee  A.  Deer,  area  entomologist 
at  the  Teua  AAM  reaearch  and  extenelon 
center  at  Wealaoo.  "Harreet  time  I*  normally 
our  rainy  bmmou,"  he  explains,  "and  when 
It  rain*  we  can't  destroy  the  crops  In  time 
to  prevent  diapause." 

Moreover.  Integrated  control  Is  a  compli- 
cated approach,  requiring  the  supervision  of 
trained  entomologists  who  dispense  their 
advice  with  the  precision  of  a  physician 
□mklng  a  diagnosis. 

But  the  biggest  hurdle,  entomologists 
agree,  has  been  persuading  farmers  to  gam- 
ble with  natural  contrtrfs.  "WeTe  concerned 
about  the  balance  of  nature,  but  the  farmer 
la  concerned  about  the  balance  of  his  check- 
book." says  J.  W.  Smith.  Jr..  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  entomology  at  Texas  A&M.  Adds 
Mr.  Adklsson:  "Farmers  are  fearful — If  they 
can  protect  their  Inveetment  with  a  few 
dollars  worth  of  insecticides,  they  tend  to 
look  St  the  short-term  advanUges  and  ig- 
nore the  long-term  risks." 

Actually,  the  Integrated  controls  being 
used  by  most  Valley  farmers  are  similar  to 
pest-management  techniques  practiced  by 
their  fathers,  before  the  boom  in  chemical 
pesticides. 

Just  around  the  comer,  however,  is  an 
arsenal  of  exotic  new  weapons,  such  as  syn- 
theUc  sex  attractants  to  lure  boU  weevils 
into  traps,  and  Juvenile  hormones  that  pre- 
vent pests  from  maturing. 

BXSISTANT    njkNTS 

By  far  the  most  promising  developments 
coming  out  of  research  laboratories  are  new 
cotton  varieties  being  bred  for  resistance  to 
Insects.  Texas  A&M  scientists  have  devel- 
oped new  "short-season"  cottons  that  can 
be  harvested  and  ploughed  under  early 
enough  to  prevent  Insects  from  dlapauslng. 
so  that  they  can't  survive  the  winter. 

Some  new  strains  of  cotton  are  actually 
toxic  to  Insects.  Scientists  discovered  that 
certain  wild  cottons  that  had  grown  In  Cen- 
tral America  for  centuries  without  the  aid 
of  man  had  developed  built-in  Insect  resist- 
ance. M.  J.  Lukefahr.  research  entomologist 
at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  laboratory 
In  Brownsville.  Texas,  has  been  cross-breea- 
ing  these  wild  varieties  to  transmit  their  re- 
sistance characteristics  to  commercial  cotton. 

He  has  come  up  with  new  varieties  that 
produce  a  15%  reduction  in  each  generation 
of  pest — close  to  the  kUl  rate  offered  by 
Insecticides.  Under  ordinary  conditions, 
yields  are  somewhat  lower  than  commer- 
cially grown  cotton,  he  says,  but  In  areas 
where  the  bud  worm  Is  out  of  control,  the 
new  strains  "significantly  outyleld"  nonre- 
slstant  commercial  varieties. 

His  new  cotton  won't  be  available  com- 
mercially for  several  years.  Mr.  Lukefahr 
says,  because  of  the  painstaking  process  of 
developing  resistant  varieties  that  also  have 
suitable  fiber  properties.  However,  he  says, 
"There's  no  reason  to  think  that  eventually 
the  new  resistant  strains  won't  be  completely 
comparable." 

Once  these  cottons  are  available,  new  va- 
rieties will  have  to  be  developed  constantly, 
he  says,  if  man  Is  to  outwit  the  insect. 
"Pests  develop  resistance  to  plants,  too."  he 
sighs.  "We'd  b*  naive  to  think  any  single 
variety  will  offer  pt  rmanent  Insect  reslst- 
anc«." 
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Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1972 
Republican  platform  will,  of  course,  In 
large  part  mirror  the  outstanding  ac- 
complishments of  the  first  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. But  in  addition,  It  will  re- 
flect the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the 
second  Nixon  administration  In  terms  of 
its  response  to  the  deeply  felt  needs  of 
the  citizens  Bind  the  consequent  Repub- 
lican Party  pledges  for  a  better  future 
for  all. 

The  story  of  the  development  of  those 
pledges  Is  the  story  of  the  writing  of  the 
1972    Republican   platform. 

First,  as  chairman  of  the  resolutions — 
platform — committee.  I  felt  It  essential 
to  feel  the  public  pulse — to  probe  with 
some  sensitivity  the  major  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  American  people.  It  Is  true 
that  there  are  many  "pubUc"  opinion 
polls  and  many  "private"  opinion  polls 
but  it  was  my  contention  a  new  and  mas- 
sive effort  in  this  direction  was  needed 
to  assure  those  of  us  on  the  platform 
committee  that  the  platform  document 
was  Indeed  in  tune  with  the  times. 

Hence.  It  was  that  two  polls  were  devel- 
oped and  distributed  in  late  May  of  this 
year,  both  measuring  direction  and  in- 
tenslt>  but  with  one  stressing  the  former 
and  one  emphasizing  the  latter. 

Before  I  detail  the  results  of  those 
polls,  let  me  describe  briefly  the  sample 
and  the  methodolgy. 

The  sample  for  poll  No.  1  was  40,249 
individuals  whose  names  appear  in  20 
different  mailing  lists  developed  over  the 
years  by  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. Included  in  thLs  list  are  such 
groups  as  academicians,  minority  group 
leaders,  large  city  and  small  town  opin- 
ion molders,  Republican  Party  office- 
holders and  elected  oCBcials.  and  leaders 
of  such  groups  as  private  associations 
and  senior  citizen  clubs. 

This  poll,  as  is  readily  apparent, 
stresses  public  opinion  dimension  of  In- 
tensity of  attitude. 

Prom  this  mailing  of  40.249.  a  19.5- 
percent  return  was  realized  which  is  con- 
sidered by  the  experts  to  be  very  good 
for  a  mail  poll. 

The  results  were  carefully,  and  I  might 
say  tediously,  tabulated  by  a  willing 
group  of  college  interns.  Nixon  adminis- 
trators' wives,  and  other  volunteers. 

The  results  are  most  interesting.  The 
7,850  persons  who  responded  to  this  poll 
listed  as  the  flve  major  issues  they  con- 
sidered as  very  important :  Crime,  drxigs, 
inflation,  reform  of  the  welfare  pro- 
grams, and  curbing  Federal  spending. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  Nixon 
administration  has  addressed  itself  to 
each  of  these  issues  during  the  past  4 
years  with  such  programs  as  its  welfare 
reform  bill,  the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil, 
the  maindatory  reduction  in  governmen- 
tal employees,  and  various  intensive  ef- 
forts in  the  drug  and  crime  area.  It  is 
worth  noting  thp.t  the  one  area  in  which 
the  most  dramatic  decrease  in  crime  took 
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place  was  here  in  the  EHstrlct  of  Co- 
lumbla  itself  where  the  l«xon  adminii. 
tratlon  was  able  to  have  a  direct  aod 
immediate  Impact  in  reducing  crime. 

The  specific  respondent  percentageB 
indicating  these  concerns  to  be  very 
important  are  as  follows :  Reduction  in 
crime  75  percent,  curbing  dlstrtbutioQ 
and  use  of  harmful  drugs  74  percent, 
curbing  inflation  74  percent,  reform  <a 
welfare  programs  72  percent,  curbing 
Federal  spending  68  percent. 

Those  matters  which  elicited  the  low- 
est percentage  of  deep  concern — rated 
very  Important — on  the  other  hand,  wew 
providing  more  middle-income  houatag 
7  percent,  achieving  racial  balance  in 
housing  8  percent,  amnesty  for  military 
service  deserters  and  draft  evaders  9  per- 
cent, providing  more  low-Income  hous- 
ing 11  percent,  and  busing  children  to 
achieve  racial  balance  in  public  schools 
13  percent. 

Although  no  space  was  provided  to 
comment  directly  after  any  of  these 
questions,  20.3  percent  registered  stnmg 
negative  comments  on  granting  anmesty 
and  17.6  percent  indicated  in  extended 
comments  criticism  of  busing. 

The  registration  of  extended  negative 
comments  on  the  amnesty  and  busing 
questions  is  a  significant  indicator  of 
what  the  pollsters  call  the  high  salience 
of  these  Issues.  In  other  words,  the  In- 
tensity of  feeling  on  these  two  issues  is 
an  important  finding  in  this  study. 

These  findings  for  the  total  respond- 
ent group  were  typical  of  each  group 
in  the  sample — acaidemicians,  business- 
men, senior  citizens,  and  so  forth — even 
though  there  are,  of  course,  variations  in 
percentage  between  any  two  groups- 

The  second  poll  approached  contem- 
porary Issues  in  a  somewhat  different 
way.  The  first  series  of  questions  asked 
the  respondent  if  they  favored  more,  less, 
or  the  present  level  of  expenditures  in  a 
variety  of  government  programs.  Thus, 
through  a  registration  of  expenditure 
priorities,  the  respondent  indicated  his 
attitudes  on  a  number  of  significant  con- 1 
temporary  issues 

Following  this  series  of  questions  came 
an  additional  29  questions  offering 
a  multiple  choice  or  a  "yes"  and  "no" 
response  basically  on  the  respondent's 
attitude — direction — rather  than  the  in- 
tensity of  his  feeling  as  in  poll  No.  1. 

The  sample  in  poU  No.  2  included 
15,038  Individuals  representing  11  dif- 
ferent mailing  lists  of  newspaper,  tele- 
vision, and  radio  newsmen,  labor  leaders, 
ministers,  mayors,  and  community  lead- 
ers. The  return  here  was  1.548  responses 
for  a  fairly  normal  10. 3 -percent  return. 

The  results  of  poll  No.  2  in  part  rein- 
force the  findings  of  poll  No.  1  and  in 
part  introduce  additional  Information  for 
use  by  the  members  of  the  platform  com- 
mittee. 

For  example,  answers  to  question  No.  1 
indicate  that  the  respondents  here,  too, 
view  crime  control  and  drug  abuse  as 
prime  concerns.  In  terms  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures, crime  control  attracts  65.4 
affirmative  votes  while  52.8  percent 
would  spend  more  on  drug  abuse.  In  third 
place  Is  aid  to  the  elderly,  52.4  percent; 
fourth  place,  environmental  cleanup,  47 
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understanding  of  the  "value-added"  tax 
concept  ItseU. 

On  the  general  question  of  taxes,  82.8 
percent  of  the  respondeits  were  in  favor 
of  the  restructuring  of  the  tax  system 
while  only  11.6  percent  replied  in  the 
negative. 

ReductlcHi  of  Federal  expenditures  re- 
ceived 85.8  percent  support  with  the  sam- 
ple also  giving  substantial  preference  to 
more  Federal  aid  to  career  and  Job  train- 
ing and  public  elementary  and  seccod- 
ary  schools  over  college  and  universities 
and  private  and  psuiochlal  schools. 

On  intematiooal  tnule,  the  respond- 
ents favored  no  "Federal  aid",  41.8  per- 
cent, to  4.2  percent  in  siipport  oi  direct 
Federal  aid  to  industries  hurt  by  Imiwrt 
competition  and  also  gave  some  positive 
response  to  Federal  quotas  on  imports, 
25.3  percent,  and  import  taxes,  25.8  per- 
cent. 

Qovemment  financing  of  educational 
television  programs  received  only  a  29.8- 
percent  afOrmative  vote  against  64.7  per- 
cent negative  respcnse  while  a  question 
on  a  national  health  insurance  program 
had  a  fairly  balanced  response  with  44.3 
percent  "yes"  and  47.3  percent  "no." 
Concerning  health  care  generally,  the 
respondents  indicated  their  health  ccm- 
cems  in  the  following  order:  First,  qual- 
ity of  health  care;  second.  Inadequate 
health  insurance  coverage;  third,  acoes- 
slbllity  of  doctors;  and  fourth,  cost  of 
health  care. 

On  foreign  aid  programs,  80  percent 
favored  a  reduction  In  military  aid  and 
63.5  percent  a  reduction  in  economic  aid 
with  only  10  percent  indicating  a  pref- 
erence for  more  military  aid  and  25.6 
percent  for  more  economic  aid.  Regard- 
ing aid  to  Israel,  44.4  percent  favored 
continuing  aid  at  the  present  level  while 
23.3  percent  favored  reduction,  15.4 
percent  withdrawal  of  all  aid  and  11.6 
percent  supported  increased  aid. 

The  sample  in  this  poll  register  a  be- 
lief that  both  big  labor  and  big  business 
are  too  powerful  although  there  ts  a  wide 
variance  in  the  percentages  here  with 
90.1  percent  believing  big  labor  Is  too 
powerful  while  only  55  percent  feel  big 
busineo'  is  too  powerful;  7.2  percent  feel 
labor  imions  are  not  too  powerful  and 

1972  REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  CONVENTION     TEMPORARY  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

Poll  No.  1.    7850  40. 24»- 19.5  peretnt 

A.  What  «r«  th«  3  most  urgent  problemj  t«in»  th«  Nation  today  on  which  you  would  like  to  sm  Federal  action  Ukenr 

B.  The'wio^ing  is  «  li$rof  doin»tkand  tor^gn'poTi^  ^o  you  RimJ eidi  io  btl  


My  25,  1972 

percent;  and  in  fifth  place,  aid  to  cities, 
41.1  percent. 

Those  Government  programs  which 
attracted  negative  responses,  less  ex- 
nendltures,  were:  first,  foreign  aid.  77 J 
Decent  voted  to  reduce  expenditures  In 
tSs  field;  second,  welfare,  68.9  percent 
negative  votes:  third,  space  exploration. 
44  7  percent;  fourth,  agriculture,  41.5 
percent;  fifth,  housing,  34.9  percent. 

As  in  poll  No.  1,  the  individual  group 
responses  varied,  of  course— for  example, 
mayors  placed  aid  to  ciUes  in  first  place 
while  labor  leaders  placed  consximer 
protection  in  first  place  in  terms  of  de- 
sired expenditure  level— but  in  the  main, 
the  individual  groups  foUowed  the  gen- 
eral pattern  of  response  in  both  support 
lor  higher  and  lower  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

Question  No.  2  asked  for  a  ranking  of 
national  problems.  The  respondents  here 
Indicated  the  top  three  to  be:  First,  law 
and  order;  second,  taxes;  and  third. 
Vietnam. 

Additional  questions  concerned  farm 
price  support.  44.9  percent  desired  a  ohi- 
tinuation  but  with  limits  on  supports  any 
erne  farm  could  receive;  methods  to  re- 
duce crime  the  largest  number  preferred 
First,  reform  of  court  and  penal  system; 
second,  tougher  sentences  by  judges;  and 
third,  crackdown  on  organized  crime. 

Regarding  the  possession  and  use  of 
marihuana,  respondents  were  evenly  di- 
vided among  three  alternatives:  First,  re- 
ducing present  penalties:  second.  In- 
creasing penalties;  and  third,  retaining 
present  penalties.  Concerning  hard  drugs, 
however.  77  percent  indicated  involun- 
tary civil  commitment  for  treatment  ver- 
sus 17.9  who  were  against  such  Govern- 
ment action. 

Revenue  sharing,  direct  Federal  fimds 
to  State  and  local  government  received 
65.9  percent  "yes"  and  30.9  percent  "no" 
while  a  question  on  changing  the  tax  ex- 
emption for  religious  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions elicited  a  similar  2  to  1  "yes" 
vote,  61  to  34.2. 

The  "value  added"  tax  brought  a 
heavy  68  percent  "no"  vote,  while  18.1 
percent  voted  "yes"  and  a  sizable  13.9 
percMit  "no  response"  on  this  question 
was  a  probable  indicator  of  the  lack  of 
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41.3  percent  hold  their  positions  with 
respect  to  business. 

AddiUonal  findings  of  the  poll  are  as 
follows: 

Should  Federal  and /or  public  employ- 
ees have  the  right  to  strike?  Yes.  24.5 
percent.  No,  73.1  percent. 

Compulsory  arbltraticm  of  work  stop- 
page adversely  affecting  natiorml  health 
and  safety.  Yes,  84.2  percent.  No,  12.3 
percent. 

Is  the  Federal  Government  doing 
enough  to  protect  the  environment?  Yes. 
39.3  percent.  No.  56.9  percent. 

On  the  Federal  antipollution  program 
67.1  percent  more  stringent  wmtrols,  32 
percent  same  oxitrols  as  at  present  and 
7.1  percoit  less  stringent  controls;  52 
percent  of  the  polled  were  willing  to  pay 
Increased  taxes  to  support  a  stronger 
antipollution  program  while  44.5  percent 
were  not. 

Favored  a  stronger  consimier  protec- 
tion program  by  57.1  to  37.8  percent; 

Were  split  about  evenly  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  economic  stabtlixaUon 
program;  and 

Favored  by  an  82  to  11.7  percent  vote, 
the  Nixon  family  assistance  plan  to  re- 
place the  present  welfare  system. 

As  In  poll  No.  1.  there  was  little  sup- 
port for  unconditional  amnesty.  10.7 
percent,  while  no  amnesty  under  any 
conditkm  received  a  48.2-percent  vote 
and  37.5  percent  would  agree  to  amnesty 
If  the  individual  Involved  would  agree  to 
3  3rears  of  scane  sort  of  Federal  service. 

In  addition  to  ovir  polls,  we  are  in  the 
process  of  reviewing  issue  oriented  polls 
taken  by  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress 
and  in  comparing  our  results  with  pub- 
lic opinion  polls  on  related  Issues  taken 
by  the  major  public  opinion  polling  or- 
ganizations such  as  Gallup,  Roper,  and 
so  forth. 

It  was  manifestly  clear  trom  the  tele- 
vision and  newspaiper  coverage  of  the 
1972  Democratic  National  Convention 
that  their  delegates  and  their  dellbera- 
tiOQS  did  not  mirror  the  United  States, 
1972.  It  is  our  purpose  through  our  ques- 
tionnaire response,  and  our  public  hear- 
ings to  involve  a  sample  of  all  tjrpes  of 
Americans  and,  in  doing  so,  to  provide  in 
our  platform  a  plan  for  a  better  future 
for  all  Americans. 

(PLATFORM),  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Very  Somewhat    Not  very 
important  important  important 


Not* 
probleni 


1.  Raductlon  of  unemployment W 

2.  Curbing  distribution  and  use  ot  htrmtui  dru(s..  74 

3.  Limitation  ot  nuclear  weapons *1 

4.  Improved  public  and  private  education 33 

5.  Increased  Federal  aid  to  education 19 

6.  Reform  of  welfare  profiims.. 72 

7  Elimination  of  environmental  pollutioa *1 

8.  Improving  public  transportation 27 

9.  Redaction  ot  crime ^ 

10.  Providing  more  lew-incame  housing H 

U.  Achieving  racial  balance  in  housinf t 

12.  Providing  more  middle-income  housing.. 7 

13.  Increased  health  cire 20 

14.  Curbing  inflation    . .                      '< 

15  Improving  relations  with  the  People's  Republic 

of  China  25 

16  Improving  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union    —  27 

17  Increased  rural  opportunity  and  farm  income.  -  28 
18.  Cutting  Federal  ta>es <9 


40 
17 
34 

3e 

28 
18 
42 
41 
17 
36 
23 
27 
34 
17 


U 

37 
29 


9 

3 

11 

13 

25 

3 

9 

19 

3 

30 
35 
34 
23 
3 

17 
13 
19 
11 


Very  Sonwwbtt    Not  irtfy  Not  t 

important   important   imporUol        prabltffl 


19.  Curbing  Fedefil  spending 

20.  Maintaining  a  balanced  budget 

21    Sharing  more  Federal  revenues  with  States  and 

Cities. 

22.  Co«tro«ing  populitjon -- 

23.  Amnesty   for   military   service  deserttrs   ind 

draft  evaders 

24.  Preventing  work  stoppeges  in  erttieil  i«d«stn«. 

25.  Curbing  power  ef  labor  unions — 

2S.  Curb4ng  power  of  big  buslRnn 

27.  Providing  increased  assistance  to  senior  citi- 
zens    .  

2t  tesing  reoel  teostons .-  ..- --- 

2S.  Busing  cktidren  to  acbieve  r«citl  baUnce  hi 

pa  uic  srtuwHs -  • 

30.  I  nereesing  assistance  to  pwerty-stricken  peop»e. 
31   Ending  \iS.  military  partidpttion  in  SetrtMM 

Asia 


68 

18 

s 

2 

59 

23 

1 

3 

29 

35 

It 

10 

27 

30 

11 

17 

9 

8 

20 

46 

M 

21 

1 

4 

64 

22 

« 

2 

34 

39 

•14 

7 

24 

45 

16 

6 

30 

37 

14 

8 

13 

12 

21 

30 

17 

3t 

20 

12 

54 

at 

6 

1 
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July  25,  197i 


POLL  NO.  2— 1548/15,038- 10.3  PERCLNr  REru  H  8.  Do  you  belleye  thtA  cbangM  should  be 

1972    REPUBLICAN    NATIONAL    CONVENTION    TEMF    9ARY  O*****    1°    ***    exempUOM    for    r«UglOU«    and 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS  (PLATFORM)  QUESi  ^N-  Charitable  Instltutlona? 

mmi  Yo«.  61.  No,  34.2. 

9.  Do  you  favor  the  value-added  tax? 

1    Do  you  ta^i  more  \e%3.  a(  continuing  tha  pmtnt  Itvel  oi  Yes,  18.1.  No.  68. 

FtdenI  Mpenditurej  for  tm  followinf:  iq.  Do  you  believe  the  tax  system  needs  to 

be  reetructured? 

More       Less       S»m»  Yes.  82.8.  No   11.8 

— 11.  The  federal  government's  flacal  policy 

Aincultu.. 14.8       41.5         35.6  should  be  to: 

Aid  tootles 41.1       26.0        26.*  C\irb  federal  expenditures,  85.8. 

Aid  toeidetiy 52.4        7.0        34.7  Ciontlnue   present   spending,   regardless   of 

Cnma  control.-  -  65.4        6.6         21.4  deficits  4J 

Consumer  protection 34.0       28.9         31.0  Tnpi^aiw  taTM  fn  h.»J»nr«  hiirfB«t    7fi 

Nitionii  dattns* 23.7       33.8        34.0  Increase  taxes  to  balance  Duaget,  7JI. 

Drujibuse  52.8       10.0        31.9  12.  Regarding  Importa,  Which  fio  you  favor? 

Education "..     39.0       19^0        35  6  Federal  quotas  to  limit  imports.  36.8. 

Environmantai cleanup 47.0      17.0        29.4  imnort  taxes  to  discourage  Importation  of 

aV''-::::::::::-"::::::::  ^°    bII     \U  forei^ goods. as.e, 

Job  training J. 37.0       19  3      -37  0  Direct   federal    aid    to    Industries  hurt   by 

Transportation 30.9       28.9         35.3  Import  competition,  4.2. 

Space  ejploration 16.9       44.7        32.6  No  federal  aid;  let  Industry  be  responaJble 

Otter  (please  ipeclfy) for  Its  own  weU-belng.  41.6. 

13  Would  you  (a)  increaae.  (b)  c«t,  or  (c) 

leave  the  same,  federal  aid  for: 

(Rankings  In  parentheses)  PubUc  elementary  and  secondary  a-hoola, 

S.  Of  the  national  problems  listed  below.  3. 

which   three  do  you  consider  most  Impor-  Private  and  parochial  schools,  4. 

tant?  Colleges  and  universities,  8. 

(1)  Law  and  order.  806.  Career  and  job  training,  1. 

(3)  Vietnam.  548.  Early  chlldhood/daycare  programs,  8. 

(4)  Economy.  489.  14.  Do  you  favor  government  financing  of 

(7)  Drugs,  260.  educational  television  programs? 

(2)  Taxes,  633.  Yes,  29.8.  No,  64.7. 

(10)  Urban  problemj.  303.  15.  Regarding  aid  to  Israel,  which  do  you 
(B)  Communist  threat,  315.  favor? 

(5)  Moral  decay,  433.  Maintenance  of  present  level  of  UJB.  aid, 
(13)  PoptUaUon.  135.  44  4. 

(8)  SducaUon,  2fi8.  Increase  U.S.  aid.  11.6. 

(6)  Environment,  328.  Reduce  U.S.' sdd.  23.3 

(11)  Racial  problems,  177.  Withdraw  all  U.S  aid.  15.4. 

3.  FMeral  farm  controls  and  supports  16.  The  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  should 
should  be :  be  changed  to  allow  for : 

Phased  out  within  five  ycjs,  12.5.  A    military  aid:   More,   10.  Less.  80.3. 

Continued  subrtantlally  as  they  are,  8.6.  B.  economic  aid:  More  25.6.  Lees  80.3. 

Made  permanent  with  increased  supports,  17.  Do  you  feel  that  a  national  hesilth  in- 

3.4.  surance  program  Is  needed? 

Made   permanent   with   supports  reduced.  Yes,  44  3.  No.  47  3. 

4.3.  18.  Rank  the  following  health  problems  In 

Continued  with  a  limit  on  supports  any  their  order  of  seriousness:  Ranking: 

one  farm  could   receive,  44.9.  (3)    AccesolblUty  of  doctors. 

(Rankings  In  parentheses)  *^»   QuaUty  of  health  care. 

A    TiT%,.  w   .u      \.              »^.    w  .V.     .  ^      ,  (*)    Co6t  of  health  care. 

4.  Which  three  do  you  think  the  federal  (3,  inadequate  health  Insurance  coverage, 
government  could  most  elTecUvely  pursu.  to  jg  ^  ^  Relieve  big  business  has  be- 
reduce  crime?                                                      ,  come  too  ^werful? 

(4)    More  effort  to  reduce  social  causes  of  Yee  55  No  41  3 

CTtaie   through   programs   to   Improve  cities  30.  Do  you  beUeve  that  labor  unions  have 

*^,f  ^-  ^,\      ,   ^     ^     ,                   ,  become  too  powerful? 

(7)  More   federal  funds  for  law  enforce-  yes   90  1    No   7  2 

ment  to  Cities  and  states,  281.  21.  Should  federal  and/or  public  employ- 

. J,  '  a«            °^  ^^   """^  ""**  P*"*'  '^'  ees  have  the  right  to  strtHe? 

t«na.  963.  Y^   3^  5   No   73  1 

(8)  Strict  gun  control  legislation.  393.  32.  Do  you  believe  m  compulsory  arbltra- 
H.'ii.r*''too  •  detention  at  the  court's  tlon  of  work  stoppages  adverselv  affecting 
dUc^t^n,  133.  national  health  and  aifety? 

(3)  Oackdown  on  organized  crime,  656.  y^g  343 
(6)    More  authority  to  police,  473.  ^^  ',23  ' 

(2)  Tougher  sentences  by  Judges.  810.  Js  '  Do   you   favor   amnesty  for  men   who 

(Rankings  In  parentheses)  left  the  U.S.  to  avoid  the  draft? 

5.  Regarding    the    poeseaslon    and    use    of  Not  under  any  circumstances,  48.2. 
marijuana,  the  federal  government  should :  If  ^^^Y  agree  to  three  years  of  some  sort  of 

(4)  Legalize  Its  possession  and  use,  263.  federal  service.  37  5 

(1)    Reduce  preeent  penalties,  412.  Unconditional  amnesty,  10.7. 

(3)  Retain  present  penalties,  406.  24   Do  you  feel  the  federal  government  Is 
(3)   Increase  present  penalties,  409.  doing  enough  to  protect  the  environment? 

6.  Do  you  favor  the  Involuntary  civil  com-  Yes.  39  3. 
mltment  of  hard  drug  addicts  for  treatment  No.  56  9. 

and    rehabilitation    in    a    community-based  25     Do    you    think    federal    antl-pollutlon 

program?  programs  should  provide . 

Yes,  77,  No  17.9.  More  stringent  controls,  57.1. 

7.  Do  you  support  the  President's  proposal  Less  stringent  controls.  7.1. 

for  revenue  sharing  of  federal  tonds  by  direct  About   the    same   level   of   controls   as   at 

payment  to  the  state  and  local  governments  present.  32 

without  federal  spedflcatlons  as  to  the  use  26    Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  Increased 
of  theae  funds?  taxes    and    higher    prices    to    support    anti- 
Yes.  66.8.  No.  30.9.                             -s '—  pollution  programs? 


Yes,  52. 
No.  44.5. 

27.  To  protect  the  consumer,  should  Um 
federal  government  pass  legislation  with  mon 
stringent  controls  on  manufacturers  »at 
processors? 

Yes,  57.1. 
No,  37.8. 

28.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Admlnlstn. 
tlon's  Economic  Stabilization  Program  hu 
been  effective  In  controlling  Inflation? 

Yes.  44.6. 
No.  48.4. 

29.  Do  you  favor  the  Family  Asslstanc* 
Plan  which  assists  the  working  poor  and 
provides  work  incentives  to  replace  the  prw. 
ent  welfare  system? 

Yes.  82. 
No.  11.7. 


THE  NRA:  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  TASK 
FORCE  REPORT  PART  VI 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxTKOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1972 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Rifle  Association  was  founded  in  1871  by 
a  few  National  Guard  officers  interested 
in  improviug  marksmanship.  Today  it  to 
the  most  active  opponent  of  gun  control 
legislation. 

Guns  kill  10,000  Americans  a  year.  The 
Chicago  Tribune  recently  created  a  taik 
force  to  study  this  epidemic  of  violence. 
This  is  the  sixth  in  a  series  of  10  task 
force  reports. 

Today's  article  examines  the  NRA— 
its  composition,  ideology,  and  power. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Jime  30,  1972] 
How  NRA  DiSASMS  Qvrs  ComaoL  Brrcais 

A  leather-tooled  western  holster  and  gun 
hang  on  the  wall  beneath  a  picture  of  their 
owner  shaking  hands  with  the  F>resident  of 
the  United  States. 

On  the  desk  sits  a  bronze  trophy  awarded 
to  Gen.  Maxwell  Rich:  "Dedicated  to  Ameri- 
canism." 

The  memorabilia  scattered  about  ths 
plush,  wood  paneled  office  atop  the  12.7-mil- 
Uon  headquarters  of  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation [NRA]  reveals  a  lot  about  the  man 
and  the  organization  he  helps  run. 

With  a  triumvirate  of  clout,  money,  and 
the  mystique  of  guns,  the  century-old  NRA 
is  the  most  potent  political  force  against 
further  gun  control  legislation. 

FIGHTS    CrN    CONTROL 

As  the  self -proclaimed  "foremost  guardian 
Of  the  right  to  keep  tuid  bear  arms,"  it  ha* 
fiercely  and  successfully  fought  against  near- 
ly all  federal  and  local  gun  control  proposals, 
save  those  that  would  require  mandatory 
prison  sentences  for  gun-wielding  criminals. 

Their  argument  is  that  these  measures 
will  not  curb  crime  and  will  only  harass 
honest  citizens. 

Organized  in  1871  by  a  few  National  Guard 
officers  interested  in  improving  marksman- 
ship, the  NRA  last  year  boasted  a  member- 
ship of  1,101,652.  Its  assets  were  $19,387334. 

"The  strength  of  the  NRA  and,  therefore, 
its  ability  to  accomplish  its  purposes,  de- 
pends upon  the  support  of  loyal  Americans 
who  believe  In  the  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms, '  said  the  association's  1971  annual 
report. 
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XWXMTT-alX    CONGKSSSMIN    BIXONfi 

Its  ranks  contain  36  congreaaman,  hun- 
JL^  of  state  and  local  poUtlcal  leadera.  the 
^^uroB  and  munitions  Indtistry,  thousands 
2^«et  shooters,  hunters,  conservationist*. 
^  ordinary  citizens  who  for  one  reason  or 
-nother  own  guns. 

It  also  gathers  force  from  outside  the 
memharahlp,  from  those  thousands  who  buy 
g^ttoi  protection  and  from  the  country's 
TjnalUion  licensed  hunteia. 

"Your  future  hunting  rights  are  In  Jeop- 
^T  ••  warns  one  NBA  poster  soUcltlng  new 
monbers.  "Let  the  NBA  halp   you  protect 

iU^NRA  executive  vice  president  and  lob- 
byist. Rich  is  the  highest  paid  f\ill-tln»e  em- 
pjoye  of  the  staff  of  366. 

mnJXXLT    I.XADKa 

Soft-spoken  and  mild-mannered,  the  for- 
laar  Utah  National  Guard  officer  seems  an 
nnll^ly  candidate  to  sit  at  the  Uv  «*  tJila 
pinnMle  of  power. 

B*  smiled  and  ahook  hla  head  when  aakMl 
ftbout  his  organlaatlon's  political  Influence. 

"When  they  say  the  powerful  gun  lobby,' 
any  give  the  ln«>reaalon  there  are  lots  of 
oMpis  [lobbylaU]  crawUng  aU  over  Con- 
jZJii.  rm  It,  and  I  only  spent  $400  of  my 
MBOO  lobbying   budget   last   year." 

Tbe  NRA's  vigorous  opposition  to  most 
gun  control  proposals  reflects  the  member- 
ihlp'i  attitude,  he  said,  recalling  one  mem- 
txr  writing:  "Tou  guys  have  to  stand  fast. 
Dont  let  anything  thru." 

FXAaitn.  or  aiGHTS 


Be  explained:  "Our  people  have  a  real 
feai^-and  I  know  they  say  It  cant  happen 
here— but  they  fear  a  move  wUl  come  along 
to  take  all  the  guns  away  and  disarm  the 
country.  I'm  not  worried  about  it  person- 
ally, but  rve  seen  too  much  of  It  where 
they  say,  This  is  as  far  a»  It  goes,'  and  then 
it  goes  farther." 

Elch  claims  the  NRA's  leglaUtlve  work  Is 
secondary  to  Its  activities  In  conservation, 
organizing  pistol  matehes,  and  firearms 
safety  programs.  Only  $100,000  of  their  an- 
nual $7.7-mllllon  budget  goes  to  legislative 
sctivitles. 

However,  a  November,  1971,  editorial  In 
the  NRA's  official  magazine,  the  American 
Rifleman,  commemorating  the  organiza- 
tion's accomplishments  In  Its  first  100  years. 
devotes  only  one  paragraph  to  these  other 
•otlvltieB.  The  18  remaining  paragraphs  dls- 
coa  the  as80Clatl(»i'B  past  and  continuing 
gun  control  fight,  concluding: 

"With  more  than  a  dozen  antlgun  bills 
pending  in  Congress,  there  is  little  chance  of 
any  passing  as  long  as  NBA  members  and 
other  gun  owners  stand  firm  and  express 
themselves.  .  .  .  we  still  face  a  noisy  opposi- 
tion that  would  disarm  private  citizens  In 
the  name  of  crime  control  or  wlldlUs  pres- 
ervation If  given  the  chance.  They  miost 
never  be  given  the  chance." 

ACT    AS    MmOUMKN 

The  thrust  of  their  legislative  work.  Rich 
■aid.  Is  to  keep  Congress  informed  of  NRA 
membership  opinions  and  to  keep  members 
tnfonned  on  the  actions  of  Congress. 

Thru  the  American  Rifieman  and  let- 
ters to  members,  the  NRA  organizes  massive 
mail  campyalgns  virglng  people  to  write  their 
eoBgressman  expressing  their  views  against 
gun  control  measures.  Congressional  leaders 
wtlmate  the  NRA  can  generate  600,0<X)  let- 
ters in  73  hours." 

Some  of  them  are  venomous  and  are  rele- 
gated to  what  some  leglalators  Jokingly  refer 
to  as  their  "commle-bastard-Jew-file." 

One  recent  writer  called  UJ3.  Bep.  Abner 
J.  Mlkva  (D.,  HI.)  a  "communist  admirer  .  .  . 
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You  want  to  take  away  all  Ajnaerlcan  anaa 
(hla  pending  gun  control  bill  doas  not  pro- 
pose oonflscatlon]  and  I  suppoee  than  w* 
would  have  the  usual  deal.  We  would  be  on 
a  future  national  murder  Hat.  WeU  damn  If 
we  wont  fight  you  and  your  kind  ...  We 
will  win  or  America  will  be  lost  to  the  free 
world." 

As  a  tax-exempt  organization,  the  NBA 
cannot,  and  does  not,  get  actively  involved 
In  political  campaigns,  said  Blch.  but  tt  "acts 
as  a  catalyat  for  gran  root«  orptnliatlmia  " 

Its  effectiveness  as  a  catalyst  makes  the 
NBA  one  of  the  moat  feared  group*  In  Wash- 
ington today.  Leglalators  on  both  aides  of 
the  gun  control  controversy  agree  with  U£. 
Rep.  John  D.  DingeU  [D..  Mlch.J.  an  NBA 
board  member,  that  "the  gun  control  Issue 
is  the  most  important  thing  in  the  country 

today."  

The  American  Bllleman  ragulaiTy  empha- 
sises this  point  with  artlclee  designed  to  en- 
courage Bubacrlbera  to  political  actlvlmi  by 
detailing  the  impact  made  by  antlgun  cena- 
trol  forces  on  various  electlona. 

A  December,  1970,  article  entitled  "Anti- 
Gun  Leaders  Toppled"  gives  the  Utest  aecn- 
card  for  firearms  advocate*  detailing  thoae. 
who  «q)poeedly  won  or  lost  their  la*t  elec- 
tion battle  because  of  their  gun  control 
stance. 

DODO,  mnraa,  votm 

The  ;  tide  claims  the  greatest  victory  in 
the  defeat  of  Joseph  Tydlngs  [D.,  Md.]  and 
Thomas  Dodd  [D.,  Conn.],  two  senators  who 
fought  vlgorotjaly  for  gun  control.  The  ar- 
ticle carefuUy  notes  that  tt  was  cltlaens' 
groups  unaffiliated  with  the  NRA  who 
worked  to  defeat  the  two  men  and  elect 
opponents  of  gun  registration. 

Throe  other  UJ3.  Senate  candidate*  re- 
versed earlier  stands  favoring  the  1968  Gun 
Control  Act  and.  as  a  result,  "won  with  some 
suppOTt  from  firearms  owners,"  the  article 

claims. 

These  men  were  Senate  Mmorlty  Leader 
Hugh  Scott  [E..  Pa.],  Sen.  William  Proxmhre 
[D.,  Wis.),  and  Sen.  Hubert  Hvimphrey  [D., 
Minn.].  ,. 

Bob  Heatherington,  an  aide  to  Scott,  said 
Scott  changed  his  stance  after  Sen.  Joseph 
dark  [D..  Pa.],  a  hard-line  gxin  control  ad- 
vocate, was  defeated.  "Spcats  groups  got  to- 
gether and  campaigned  heavily  agalnat 
Clark,  and  Scott  got  the  readings  back  homa. 
He  changed  his  mind  because  he  was  In  tuna 
with  his  constituency,"  Heatherington  said. 
The  article  note*  that  former  Sen.  Albert 
Oore,  a  supporter  of  gun  contrtd.  lost  to 
Congressman  WUllam  E.  Brock,  an  opponent 
of  the  1968  act.  In  their  battle  for  a  Senate 
seat.  A  Citizens  for  Brock  Committee  dis- 
tributed filers  with  the  message  "on  gun 
registration  Tennesseans  said  'no*  and  Al- 
bert Gore  said  'yes'."  A  Brock  commercial 
pictured  the  aspiring  senator  walking  with 
three  hunters  saying.  "It  doeent  solve  crime 
to  take  guns  away  from  decent  people." 

The  artlde  obeerves  that  gun  own«^  loet 
one  race  to  New  York  Gov.  Nelson  BockefeUer. 
"no  friend  of  firearms."  but  won  another  with 
reelection  of  California  Gov.  Bonald  Beagan. 
a  staunch  opponent  of  gun  control. 

It  credits  Beagan  with  enacting  the  "most 
advanced  piece  of  state  legislation  protecting 
firearm*  ownership  .  .  .  recommended  as  a 
model  f<»  other  state*."  The  legislation  wiped 
out  existing  local  gun  oontpol  measures  and 
preempted  for  state  government  the  entire 
field  of  fire-arm*  regulation. 

The  NBA  oppose*  gun  registration  and  li- 
censing, "because  it's  harasement  of  law- 
abiding  citizen*  to  get  at  the  criminal  ele- 
ment." Blch  said.  "And  thoee  laws  wont  curb 
crime." 
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It  oppose*  gun  oonflacatk>a  bacauaa  it 
would  be  impossible  to  take  all  the  guns  away 
and  would  stimulate  a  tremendous  black 
aarkst,  he  said,  adding: 

"TliaklTf.  I  doDt  think  anyone  la  naive 
enough  to  think  well  confiscate  all  the  hand- 
guns  and   everyone   will   live   happUy   ever 

after." 

It  /^^»^m»  to  support  a  bill  that  would  rtd 
the  market  of  cheap  handguns  commonly 
used  In  crime,  but  ha*  oppoeed  all  pending 
propoMkls  to  deal  with  thU  problam,  clalnalng 
thay  aar*  too  vagtj*. 

•That  Saturday  Night  Spadal  l*  a  mafic 
ptune,  but  I  don't  know  what  tt  means," 
occnpiabiad  Blch.  "Is  it  a  t»S6  gun?  You 
ought  to  have  a  reliaWa  flreann,  but  how 
do  you  deOna  it?  The  proposals  don't  do  it 
adequately.  And  if  we  ban  unreliable  gun*, 
will  that  reduce  crime?" 

NkA  spaot  osTian 
The  NBA  base*  it*  antlgun  control  stance 
on  Its  oft-quoted  version  of  the  Second 
Amendment  that  "the  right  of  the  people 
to  keep  me  bear  arms  shall  not  be  in- 
fringed." 

In  rallying  around  this  "Constitutional 
right:. '  it  conveniently  drape  the  first  phaa* 
of  the  amendment,  which  explicitly  state* 
the  right  is  associated  with  the  need  to  keep 
"a  wall-regulated  militia." 

The  United  State*  Supreme  Court  ha* 
ruled  several  time*  that  the  amendment 
must  be  interpreted  and  applied  with  a  view 
of  "maintaining  a  mllttia."  Hence  there  Is 
no  flat  right  to  own  and  transport  certain 
weapons,  siwh  as  sawed-off  shotgima.  that 
could  not  be  used  by  a  well-regulated  mUttla. 
the  court  held. 

••We  think  the  Constitution  Is  broad 
enou^,"  argued  Blch.  "Tou  can  analya*  and 
analyze  a  statement  and  we  think  the 
amendment  refers  to  the  people." 

•'Wava    OF    HTSTTEia" 

Blch  denies  charges  from  gun  control  ad- 
vocates that  the  JTBA  is  systematically  at- 
tempUng  to  dismantle  the  1968  Gun  Control 
Act.  But  the  organization's  oppoaltlon  to  the 
law  from  beginning  to  end  belies  that  claim. 

Faced  with  what  he  caUed  "a  new  wave  of 
hysteria  by  the  ragged  fringe."  U.S.  Bep. 
Robert  Bikes  (D.,  Fla.),  former  board  mem- 
ber and  chief  NBA  ^)okesman  In  the  Hoiose. 
found  he  could  no  longer  fight  passage  of  the 
act  after  Bobert  Kennedy's  assassination. 

"I  have  discussed  this  with  the  NBA  and 
other  organizations  dedicated  to  the  proper 
taterests  of  law  abiding  sportsmen,"  he  said. 
Because  of  recent  events,  'they  interpose  no 
objection  under  preeent  circimistances  to  the 
adoption  of  this  langxjage  by  the  Ho\is*." 

HUSBAND    0«    GUNS? 

The  American  Bifleman  has  urged  repeal 
of  the  act  repeatedly,  moet  recently  caUlng 
it  a  "legal  faUure  and  a  social  indecency  .  .  . 
dlaboUcaUy  designed  to  befuddle  and  entrap 
everyday  citizens." 

The  magazine  regularly  Includes  artlclee 
by  members  deecrlblng  how  they  have  un- 
justly suffered  under  the  act. 

One  of  the  contributors,  Alicia  K  Oprean, 
complained  the  law  has  foroed  her  to  choose 
between  her  husband  and  her  gun*.  John 
Oprean  was  given  probation  on  an  Illegal  gun 
sales  charge  on  the  condition  that  he  never 
touch  guns  agam.  In  confiscating  12  weapons 
from  the  couple's  home,  the  government  took 
three  of  her  gun*,  refxislng  to  believe  they 
werent  his. 

"I  »•*•"  keep  my  hxisband  or  I  can  keep 
my  gun*.  Unfortunately.  I  can't  have  both 
under  the  same  roof.  I*  thwe  anything  In  the 
1968  act  that  says  a  wife  must  make  such 
a  choice?"  she  asks 
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THE  SEARCH  FOR  mOH-TEMPERA- 
TURE  SUPERCONDUCTORS 


HON.  UONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or  cAurokMiA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1972 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Spealcer, 
much  has  been  written  In  recent  mcmths 
concerning  the  acute  need  for  more  elec- 
trical power  and  Improved  delivery  sys- 
ta»m«  Oreat  emphaslfl  has  been  given  to 
developmental  aspects  of  this  problem. 
Unfortimately,  little  haa  been  said  about 
the  basic  research  which  maizes  tech- 
nological advances  possible. 

Prof.  Bemd  T.  Matthias,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  CaUfomla  at  San  Diego,  has 
devoted  years  to  the  study  of  supercon- 
ductivity, a  phenomenon  of  science  with 
enormous  practical  potential.  Dr.  Mat- 
thias recognized  this  fact  with  a  fore- 
sight worthy  of  our  praise,  and  has  taken 
the  time  to  prepare  and  publish  an  ar- 
ticle of  considerable  interest  to  the  lay- 
man. 

Basic  research  is  the  foimdation  of 
technology,  and  should  be  afforded  the 
strong  future  support  it  clearly  deserves. 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit 
the  following  reprint,  which  outlines  the 
broad  application  and  potential  of  the 
subject: 

TH«     SXABCH     FOm     HlCH-TKMPtKATTKX 
SlTP^CONDUCTOta 

(Although  superconductivity  at  room  t«m- 
p«r«ture  will  aiways  remain  a  plpe<lream. 
tamperaturee  u  high  as  35-30  K  are  a  real- 
UUc  poaalblUty  and  will  trlggw  *  tech- 
nological revolution) 

(By  Bemd  T.  Matthias) 
Since  1911  superconductivity  at  room  tem- 
perature ha«  been  the  dream  of  scientists 
and  science-fiction  writers  alike.  DnXortu- 
nately  for  superconductivity,  the  boundary 
between  these  two  dream  worlds  has  become 
totally  blurred  during  the  last  decade.  Still, 
today,  superconductivity  at  room  tempera- 
ture together  with  controlled  thermonuclear 
fualon  are  often  mentioned  as  the  two  most 
"Important  and  crucial  problems  in  physics 
relevant  to  the  needs  of  society.  Controlled 
fusion  has  now  become  a  distinct  poBslbtlity. 
and  its  progresa  over  the  last  twenty  years 
haa  covered  many  orders  of  magnitude.  Dur- 
ing this  same  time,  superconducting  transi- 
tion temperatures  have  expanded  from  a 
range  of  0.4  K  to  18  K  to  a  range  stretching 
from  0  OOOa  K  to  31  K,'  '  If  this  upper  limit 
could  be  further  increased,  not  by  another 
order  of  magnitude,  but  by  a  factor  of  as  little 
as  13.  or  as  large  as  1.5.  superconductivity, 
while  still  far  from  room  temperature,  would 
revolutJonl»e  our  technology.  This  revolu- 
tion would  encompass  electric  power  trana- 
tnlaslon.  electric  motors,  high-fleld  electro- 
magnets, and  the  metallurgy  of  magnetic  sus- 
F>enaloss  as  a  whole.  In  this  article  I  will  ex- 
plain why  I  believe  that  this  factor  of  1.6 
Is  a  distinct  poaalbUlty.  I  will  also  explain 
why  room-temperatiire  supercondtictlvlty 
(regardleas  of  a  thousand  statements  by 
theorists  and  an  equal  number  ot  theoclea) 
Is — In  my  opinion — pure  science  fiction. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  a  great  many 
superoonductora,  both  elements  and  oocn- 
pounds,  have  been  discovered.  They  are  all 
acooiinted  for  and  claastfled  In  Ben  Roberts's 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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excellent  compilations.'  Superconductivity 
was  first  observed  In  elements,  and  this  ex- 
perience led  the  way  to  higher  transition  tem- 
peratures In  binary  Lntermetalllcs.  Our  work 
with  these  systems  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
the  only  genuine  hope  of  going  to  even  high- 
er temperatures  lies  m  turning  our  attention 
to  ternary  systems 

Here  we  wUl  limit  the  dlscusaion  to  two 
groups  of  superconductors:  The  elements  and 
the  (relatively)  high -transition-temperature 
compounds.  Element*  are  essential  oo  a  con- 
ceptual understanding  of  the  occurrence  of 
superconductivity,  while  only  those  com- 
jxjunds  with  high  transition  temperatures 
and  therefore  high  critical  flelds  are  of  in- 
terest for  technological  applications  Uke 
magnets,  motors,  and  transmission  lines. 

SCnCaCONDUCTINC    ELIMENT3 

Until  the  early  1960'b  the  superconducting 
elements  were  a  minority  among  all  metallic 
elements.  Consequently,  superoonductlvlty 
was  considered  to  be  an  anomalous  property. 
Since  then  9o  many  nvw  elements  have  be- 
come superconducting,  at  lower  tempera- 
tures or  .  .;gher  pressures,  that  by  now  most 
metallic  elements  are  superconducting.  Thus 
.  the  question  has  reversed  from.  "Why  do 
some  naetallic  elements  become  supercon- 
ducting?" to  "Why  do  not  oil  of  thecn  be- 
come superconducting?"  In  flgure  1,  the 
superconducting  elements  are  shown  by  the 
colored  squares.  When  the  square  is  half 
filled,  the  element  becomes  superconducting 
only  under  pressure,  or  in  thin  films  con- 
densed at  llquid-hellum  temperatures  or  at 
temperatures  so  low  las  In  the  care  of  rho- 
dium. 0.3  minidegrees  Kelvin)  that  at  pres- 
ent the  critical  temperature  can  be  deter- 
mined by  extrapolation  only  When  It 
became  evident  that  in  addition  to  bismuth, 
tellurium  also  became  superconducting 
under  pressure,*  It  wafi  suddenly  apparent 
that  all  nontransltion  elements  In  this  part 
of  the  periodic  system,  once  they  because  good 
metals  under  pressure,  would  also  become 
superconducting.  Soon  afterwards  the  super- 
conductivity of  antimony  was  also  dis- 
covered.' Thus,  as  early  as  1965.  the  super- 
conductivity of  selenium,  germanium,  arse- 
nic and  phosphorus  were  predicted.'  Since 
then,  all  these  elements  have  been  found 
to  be  superconducting.''"  J.  Wlttlg,  who  dis- 
covered most  of  the  superconducting  ele- 
ments under  pressure,  has  recently  found 
superconductivity  In  cerium,  barium,  yttri- 
um and  cesium.''  ■'  The  superconductivity 
of  ceelum  dispels  for  the  first  time  tn  a  deci- 
sive way  the  theoretically  derived  myth  that 
the  alkali  elements  could  show  the  effect 
only  in  the  mlcrodegree  range.  Thus,  gen- 
erally speaking,  most  metallic  elements  wUl 
become  superconducting  except  when  mag- 
netic ordering  Interferes.  When  I  first  ex- 
pressed this  opinion,  at  the  Colgate  Con- 
ference, it  was  met  with  laughter  and  assur- 
ances that  alkali  metals  would  never  become 
superconducung."  Since  Wlttigs  recent  dis- 
covery much  of  this  laughter  can  no  longer 
be  heard 

Recently,  In  a  review  article  of  our  hlgh- 
ptessure  data."  the  conclusion  was  reached 
that  m  elements  such  as  zinc  and  cadmium 
superconductivity  would  eventually  dis- 
appear at  very  high  pressures.  In  my  opmion, 
this  Is  a  rather  naive  conclusion  based  on 
data  below  30  kbar  that  were  then  extrapo- 
lated to  200  kbar.  There  wUl  always  be  new 
modifications  at  higher  pressures  with  higher 
transition  temperatures.  Just  as  the  tem- 
peratures for  tin  and  bismuth  initially  de- 
crease with  pressure  but  eventually  rise 
again  to  7  K  and  above.  After  all,  38%  of 
the  superconducting  elements  are  supercon- 
ducting at)ove  10'  K  only  under  prewure. 
Many  elements  have  become  superconduct- 
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Ing  under  pressure,  but  none  has  ewr  Ual 
this  property  yet ! 

For  th«  nontransltion  elements  tlM  tntut* 
Hon  t«ii4>ttrature  never  exceeds  7  K  tad  li 
fairly  Independent  of  the  specific  eleetnn 
configuration.  Among  the  transition  ele- 
ments, the  maximum  transition  temperatun 
occurs  for  niobium  at  9.5  K,  and  technetluiB 
at  B  K.  Aside  from  a  few  exceptions,  maxi- 
mum transition  temperatures  for  the  trust, 
tion  elements  and  their  solid  solutions  alvayi 
occur  when  the  average  number  of  valenos 
electrons  per  atom  (e/a)  is  near  6  or  7.  For 
Lanthanum,  which  has  only  three  electrons 
but  has  a  virtual  or  low-lying  4f  configura- 
tion, the  transition  temperature  can  be  rsind 
from  S  K  to  aboire  13  K  by  the  appUcatlaa  (tf 
140  kbar  of  pressure."  Thus  lanthamm 
(along  with  uranium,  which  has  an  equlw 
lent  5f  situation)  Is  exceptional. 
souD  aoLimoifs 

The  precise  locations  of  highest  transltloa 
temperatures  in  solid  solutions  vary  some- 
what from  one  crystal  structure  to  the  next, 
because  the  maxima  and  minima  generaUy 
do  not  coincide  with  a  specific  element.  In- 
stead, solid  solutions  with  neighboring  ele- 
ments determine  much  more  precisely  tbi 
exact  locations  as  well  as  the  maximum  ob- 
tainable transition  temperatures  In  th«i 
regions.  The  maxima  as  a  fimctlon  of  e/« 
are  somewhere  between  4.6  and  4.8,  and  then 
again  between  6.4  and  6.7.  Nb-Zr  with  a  tran- 
sition temperatvire  close  to  13  K  and  Nb-Tl 
with  a  transition  temperature  slightly  above 
10  K  are  the  best  examples  for  the  low  «/s 
side.  Mo-Tc  oom.pounds  with  transition  tem- 
peratures near  14  K  are  the  optimum  situa- 
tion for  the  high  e/a  ratio.  However  techns- 
tium  stUl  costs  about  1100  per  gram,  and 
while  cubic  Mo-Be  with  a  transition  tem- 
perature exceeding  11  K  is  one  of  the  most 
ductile  materials  known,  it  is  not  supercoa- 
ducting  in  fields  above  30  kUogauss.  Conse- 
quently, Nb-Zr  and  Nb-Tl  have  become  tech- 
nologically the  most  Important  supercon- 
ducting materials  when  one  Is  limited  to  only 
the  ductUe  solid  solutions.  They  are.  In  con- 
trast to  mtermetalllc  compounds,  qxilte  duc- 
tile, and  wire  made  from  them  is  therefore 
much  easier  to  use.  While  the  critical  current 
densities  are  between  10»  and  10*  amp/cm", 
the  critical  fields  hardly  ever  exceed  180-190 
kUogauss.  Nb-Tl  Is  advantageous  for  hlgb 
cxirrent  densities,  while  Nb-Zr  will  withstand 
higher  critical  flelds. 

In  superconductivity.  Just  as  In  ordinary 
metallurgy,  alloys  consisting  of  several  ele- 
ments are  generally  better  suited  for  specif- 
ic applications  than  alloys  composed  of  only 
two  elements.  For  wires  made  of  ductile  sl- 
loys,  solid  solutions  of  elements  with  an 
average  valence-electron  concentration  p«r 
atom  of  between  4-5  or  6-7  are  the  ooly 
choice  we  have  at  present.  The  most  perfect 
solid  solutions  are  of  course  usually  formed 
by  neighboring  elements.  Throughout  the 
whole  range  of  the  transition  elements,  with 
one  exception,  solid  solutions  are  the  only 
stable  combinations  ever  formed  by  neigh- 
boring elements.  The  one  glaring  exceptton 
of  this  rule  Is  the  relation  between  the  ele- 
ments of  the  sixth  and  seventh  columns. 
Here  neighboring  elements,  besides  forming 
extensive  solid  solutions  with  one  another,  do 
combine  in  several  weU  defined  Intermetalllo 
compounds,  the  crystal  structures  of  which 
are  quite  different  from  thxjee  of  their  con- 
stituent elements.  They  belong  to  three  dlf- 
fwrent  structtire  types:  the  o-Mn,  3-W,  and 
<r  structures.  Nearly  all  compounds  tn  the* 
structure  classes  whose  e/a  ratios  are  be- 
tween 6  anff*>  do  become  superconducting. 
The  formation  of  these  compounds  between 
neighboring  elements,  for  example,  Mo-Tc 
and  W-Re  and  the  nonsuperconductlng  Cr- 
Mn  Is,  as  pointed  out  before,  restricted  to 
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. .  t^o  columns  and  cannot  be  found  any- 

2!-«  eise  among  the  tranaltlon  rtemanta. 
!£J^que  and  mtrlgulng  C»tur«  Indicates 
^JjiSd,  the  crucial  role  of  d-electroni 
g||?^J^^rconductlng  transition  t«Bp«a- 

*^"lle  the  current  band  picture  Is  unaWe 
t«  .mlaln  this  behavior,  one  can  readUy  un- 
?-Snd  It  on  the  basis  of  a  bond  picture. 
?f!irBixth  column,  the  d-sheU  Is  half  flUed 
Sd  MncTqulte  stable.  It  Is  the  most  stahle 
^S^flguratlon  after  a  fiUed  sheU.  Any  lncr«»e 
T^nnmbeT  of  d-electrons  wUl  conslder- 
%,%^^b  the  stabUlty  of  this  ^'^^-^^ 
ooiilKuration.  It  Is  now  easy  to  see  why  there 
r^Ttwo  maxima  for  the  supwronductlng 
SUtTon  temperature  (see  figure  3).  The 
^!«r  d-electrons  or  holes,  the  higher  the 
Stton  temperature,  and  If  the  half -filled 
^ would  not  intervene,  the  sixth  column 
would  have  had  the  only  (and  probably  much 
higher)  maximum  in  transition  temperature. 
iST  instead,  the  semlstablUty  of  the  half- 
mied  shell  appears  as  the  decisively  Interfer- 
ing factor. 

nrrraMXTALiac  coixpounbs 
While  the  formation  of  compounds  between 
neirtibonng  elements  Is  thus  severely  limited, 
l»r«  numbers  of  Intermetalllc  compounds 
M,  formed  once  the  elements  are  no  longer 
jmmt  neighbors  In  the  periodic  system, 
-rha  number  of  UitermetaUlc  compounds  that 
are  combinations  between  metals  and  metals, 
or  between  metals  and  nonmetals.  Is  very 
large  They  crystallize  In  many  different  crys- 
tal structures,  and  a  great  many  of  them  are 
superconducting.  The  variation  of  transition 
tmnperature  with  the  average  number  of 
electrons  per  atom  la  again  very  pronounced, 
but  no  longer  as  clear  cut  as  for  the  ele- 
ments and  their  solid  solutions.  In  particular, 
for  different  structures  the  maTlmiim  tran- 
sition temperatures  now  occur  at  quite  dif- 
ferent electron  concentrations.  However,  high 
temperatures  are  again  limited  to  a  few  crys- 
tal structures,  almoet  aU  of  which  are  cubic. 
The   prototypes    of    these    structures    are: 

a-Mn 

Naa 

U-Mn 

cr-pbase 

&-W 

Pu,C, 

MgCu, 

The  superconducting  behavior  as  a  function 
of  electron  concentration  throughout  these 
crystal  systems  Is  extremely  well  described 
in  Ben  Robert's  compilations  '  and  other  re- 
cent accounts. 

Just  as  for  the  elements,  the  transition 
temperature  is  determined  eesentlally  by  the 
average  number  of  valence  electrons  per 
atom.  However,  the  actual  curves  are  now 
quite  different.  In  3-W  there  are  stUl  two 
maxima,  (see  flgure  3),  but  at  electron  con- 
centrations different  from  those  in  the  ele- 
ments. In  the  face-centered  cubic  NaCl  struc- 
ture (see  figure  4) ,  only  one  maximum  exists. 
and  the  variation  of  transition  temperature 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  face-centered 
cubic  elements."  The  e/a  ratio  for  maximum 
transition  temperatures  In  the  latter  two 
structures  Is  still  near  5.  In  the  Pu,C,  struc- 
ture, there  Is  again  only  one  maximum,  hut 
e/a  Is  now  slightly  below  4."  Other  structure 
t>-pes  such  as  the  MoB,  or  ThBl,  show  this 
same  behavior  of  a  peak  for  the  transition 
temperature  at  e/a  slightly  below  4,  but  their 
transition  temperatures  never  exceed  13  K." 

HIGH  T*Al»SrnOI«  TXMPKSATTTBaS 

Transition  temperatures  above  12  K  are 
found  only  In  the  jS-W,  NaCl  and  Pu,C, 
stJTictures.  At  present  It  is  Impoaslble  to  find 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

any  common  f ea£uj«e  between  th«e  different 
structures,  except  tor  two  Xacta:  TU^  ■«•  •» 
cubic,  and  tUMx  lattice  ooMtanf  ace  not 
too  large,  that  la,  not  abov»  10  1.  M  pr«»nt. 
of  all  three  groups,  only  mm  ootnpound  In  the 
fl-W  is  of  Importance  In  Its  fcannlnglnal  ap- 
plications. It  is  Vbfia  (18  K)  «!;«>'»«*  .V" 
1964  at  BeU  Telephone  LaUoratorlaa.  While 
this  oompound  la  intrlnaUsally  a  vary  hrltae 
substance,  research  on  vartad  mathoda  haa 
succeeded  in  oomUlnlng  It  with  a  ductile  baae 
of  niobium  metal.  Magnets  wound  with  these 
Nb^  composite  ribbons  eaaUy  raach  flalds 
m  the  vicinity  at  160  Mlogauaa. 

For  many  years.  Nb^  waa  alao  the  super- 
oonductOT  with  the  hl^iaet  known  tianaltlon 
temperature.  During  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, this  tempwature  waa  raised  to  31  K 
by  the  formatton  at  the  paaudoblnary  fl-W 
compound;  »•• 

Nbt(Al„  7,a«o.«) 
The  critical  field  of  this  compound  Is  above 
400  kllogauaa  at  llquld-heUum  tempera- 
aturea.»  No  magneta  have  yat  bean  buUt 
with  It,  but  It  IB  already  clear  that  magneta  of 
200  kllogauss  and  above  wUl  eventuaUy  be 
available  In  the  same  way  that  100  kUogauas 
magnets  can  be  easily  bought  today,  tHough 
they  are  stUl  rather  expansive.  Balalng  the 
transition  temperature  of  a  binary  ootnpound 
by  adding  a  third  element  haa  been  aeblaved 
earUer  In  the  other  two  structures:  NbN  at 
16  K  was  raised  to  17  J  K  by  forming  Nb(N,C) . 
and  YiCi  at  14  K  was  Increased  to  17  K  In  the 
ternary  oompound  (T.  Th)  rfJ*." 

The  Increaae  of  Uie  8upan»nductlng  tran- 
sition temperature  and  the  discovery  of  n«w 
superconductors  In  the  range  above  13  K  has 
been  a  very  alow  procea,  and  haa  so  far  oc- 
curred in  only  three  places:  BeU  Telephone 
Laboratories,  Los  Alamoa  Scientific  Labora- 
tories, and  the  University  of  CalHOmla  In 
La  JoUa.  This  Is  rather  surprising  In  view  of 
the  ever  Increasingly  Important  role  super- 
conductivity plays  In   the   field  of  rtectrlc 
technology.  What  are  the  facton  raaponalble 
for  this  slow  progress?  First,  It  Is  not  easy 
to  raise  the  superconducting  transition  tem- 
perature because  the  metallurgy  Involved  gets 
increasingly  complicated.  Furthermore,  there 
seem  to  be  Intrinsic  obstacles  to  high  tran- 
sition  superconductors.    And   last,   but   not 
least,  the  theory  has  failed  to  show  us  what 
direction  to  follow.  To  daita.  It  has  only  suc- 
ceeded in  leading  the  experimentalists  astray. 
Experimentally  we  have  foimd  that  with 
elements  alone,  a  maximum  transition  tem- 
perature   somewhat    above    13    K    can    be 
reached.   With   binary   compounds,    the   vi- 
cinity of  18  K  aaems  to  be  the  current  limit. 
And  throtigh  tbs  formation  of  pseudoblnaiies 
with   a  third   tiemexxt,   another   increase   of 
3  K  seems  to  be  all  we  can  reach  at  present 
In  the  three  favorable  groups.  Undoubtedly, 
the  transition  temperature  of  Nb^Qe  will 
eventually  he  raised  by  the  addition  of  more 
elements,  but  I  don't  think  that  the  increase 
will  be  more  than  a  degree  or  two. 

Soon  after  the  empiricism  for  high  tran- 
sition temperatures  had  been  formulated  in 
1954,  It  became  evident  that  there  Is  a  dis- 
tinct aversion  In  nature  to  form  Intermetalllc 
combinations  with  elevated  superconducting 
transition  temperatures.  If  any  did  form, 
they  were  not  very  stable.  For  example  the 
highest  transition  temperature  of  lanthanum 
and  VjSl  above  12  K  and  18  K  respectively, 
were  fotmd  only  under  pressure.  Nature's 
aversion  to  high  transition  temperatures,  as 
displayed  by  Instablllttes,  can  take  on  many 
forms.  Only  by  avoiding  them  through  rely- 
ing on  the  metastabUlty  of  high -tempera- 
ture phases  will  we  be  able  to  raise  transi- 
tion temperatures  In  the  future  Let  me  Il- 
lustrate this  thesis  for  the  three  best  known 
crystal  structures:  ^-W,  NaCl  and  Pu-C,. 
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fl-W:  If  we  could  syntheaiae  Nb^l  or  Zr^b 
in  tha  fl-W  form  their  transition  tampaaa- 
ttirea  might  be  higher  than  any  known  at 
praasnt.  lliaaa  compounda  cryatalUaa  Inataad 

with  an  a-azlB  of  the  correct  dlmanslona  for 
tha  cubic  symmetry  but  a  e-axla  that  la  al- 
most exactly  twice  the  value  of  the  a-axls. 
TViiM  structure  ia  now  tatragonal  and  no 
longer  auparconductlng  above  1  K.  When 
high  transition-temperature  compounds  do 
form  In  the  fl-W  structure,  such  as  Nb,Sn, 
Nb^  or  V^U  they  are  no  longer  stable  at 
the  auparconductlng  transition  temperature. 
Thay  usually  \indergo  a  martensltlc  trans- 
formation at  temperatures  above  the  super- 
conducting transition.  The  structure  Is  again 
now  tetragonal,  but  with  a  c/a  ratio  very 
close  to  unity.  Consequently,  the  supercon- 
ducting transition  no  longer  disappears  en- 
tirely but  is  lower  by  6-10  K  than  for  the 
cubic  modification.** 

In  the  Pu^,  structure  a  combination  of 
high  pressures  and  high  temperatures  la  re- 
quired even  to  form  most  of  the  compounds. 
And  in  the  NaCl  lattices  In  the  interstitial 
compounds  hardly  ever  occur  In  the  correct, 
or  stoichiometric  1:1,  ratio;  any  deviation 
from  this  ratio  results  to  a  precipitous  drop 
of  transition  temperature.** 

New  methods  of  low -temperature  synthe- 
sis. Improved  annealing  techniques  for  In- 
creasing the  ordered  arrangement,  and  a  con- 
tinued emphasis  on  the  discovery  of  cubic 
structures  foUowlng  the  e/a  conditions  out- 
lined above  will  definitely  raise  the  super- 
conducting transition  temperatures  further. 
At  the  same  time,  the  InstabUltlea  will  m- 
ciwase  further  and  will  have  to  be  overcome 
by  relying  on  the  metaatablllty  of  the  hlgh- 
temperat\ire  phase. 

Those  who  have  been  unwUllng  to  accept 
the  neceaslty  of  dealing  with  these  InstabUl- 
tlea have  had  problems  of  their  own.  Organic 
structures  with  preferred  directions  have 
been  advertised  as  poaslbly  superconducting 
at  room  temperaturee."  Here  the  stumbling 
blocks  have  become  now  clear  and  evident. 
The  compounds.  Instead  of  becoming  super- 
conducting metals,  turned  Into  ferroelectric 
semiconductors*  as  had  to  be  expected  for 
arrays  with  a  slngfe  preferred  direction. 
Once  upon  a  time,  high-temperature  s\iper- 
condvictlvlty  was  also  anticipated  in  hot, 
dense  plasmas."*  However,  long  before  these 
Hypothetical  states  had  been  achieved,  the 
systems  had  ceased  to  be  stable.  Then  It  was 
found  that  aluminum  films  became  super- 
conducting somewhat  above  5  K  compared 
to  the  bulk  temperature  of  near  1  K.  Even- 
tually the  theory"  predicted  much  higher 
transition  temperaturee,  ranging  from  38  K 
to  40  K  for  thin  films  of  different  elements. 
Yet  none  has  yet  approached  the  aluminum 
enhancement  of  even  6  K. 

So  much  for  tha  expMTlments  that  faUed. 
The  exclton  theory,  appearing  m  annual  in- 
staUments  "•  seems  to  have  already  been  dis- 
proved theorrtlcally  •  So  far  there  hasn't 
even  been  an  experiment.  It  is  aU  reaUy 
quite  dlstreaslng! 

The  eesance  always  remains  the  same:  As 
had  been  anticipated  more  than  20  years 
ago,»»  the  lattlcee  of  hlgh-transltlon-tem- 
parature  superconductors  are  unstable.  This 
was  one  of  the  conduslons  reached  soon  after 
John  Bacdeen  and  H.  Frohllch  had  discov- 
ered the  electron-phonon  interaction  as  one 
of  the  mechanisms  causing  superconduc- 
tivity, and  many  experiments  have  smce  con- 
firmed this  apprehension.  We  might  expect 
that,  given  such  InitiaUy  sucoesaful  theoreti- 
cal prediction,  the  thaortea  of  theee  last  21 
years  should  have  also  been  able  to  show  a 
way  (If  one  axlsta)  to  increase  the  critical 
temperature.  But  until  this  day  there  has 
not  been  a  ahred  of  evUenoe  for  this  expec- 
tation. I  can  think  of  no  other  field  In  mod- 
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«n  ph7*loa  In  wtilch  ao  much  baa  twen  pre- 
dicted without  producing  a  ilngls  experl- 
mantal  succeaa.  Bvpadally  slnoe  1907,  with 
the  advent  of  the  Bardeen-Cooper-achrlatTor 
(BC8)  theory  many  hundr«da  of  pap«n  and 
learned  treatlsee  have  appeared,  deacrtblng 
j^nf^  predicting  superconductivity  at  elevated 
tamperaturea,  at  room  temperature,  and  oven 
above.  And  yet,  these  paper»  have  not  led  to 
a  tingle  succeaa  m  ralalng  the  tranaltlon  tem- 
parature.  The  deluge  of  Idle  epeculatlona 
ftnming  to  ua  theae  days  from  aU  aldee  Juat 
won't  do  It — all  It  wUl  manage  to  do  la  to 
widen  the  credibility  gap  Inatead  of  the  en- 
ergy s»p.  m  the  spirit  of  ovir  tlmea,  there  la 
an  Increaatng  tendency  to  subatltute  for  non- 
ezlateat  reeulta  m*ny  worda  of  great  ez- 
pectatlona. 

Daecrlptlona  and  explanatlona  of  auper- 
oonduotlvlty  m  the  framework  of  BCS  the<»7 
U  a  beautiful  approach  In  the  right  handa. 
Oradually.  however,  the  development  haa  ac- 
quired featurea  strongly  remlnlacent  of 
Ooathe's  Sorcerer's  Apprentice: 

Hacr,  die  Not  tat  groaa 
Dta  icb  rlaf .  die  QtUfUr 
Werd  Ich  nun  nlcht  loa. 

(or! 
Ma«t«r, 

Great  la  my  dlstreea  today 
Tha  ghosta  that  I  bkve  sununonad 
Juat  will  not  go  away. 
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CAPTIVE  NA-nONS  WEEK 


Jidy  25,  197$ 

It  Is  our  obllgatlcm  to  punnie  Intnw 
national  Justice.  To  do  so  reQulres  oar 
continued  advancement  of  the  came  of 
freedom  for  the  people  of  the  capttw 
nations:  not  just  this  week  but  erery 
week  of  the  year. 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1972 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Dleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  add 
iiy  voice  to  the  many  that  have  been 
raised  in  recent  weeks  in  recognition  of 
the  annual  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  It  is  on  this  occasion  that 
we  stop  to  ponder  the  conditions  of  the 
people  of  the  27  nations  that  have  been 
subjugated  by  world  communism. 

Freedom  and  liberty  continue  to  be 
among  mankind's  greatest  aspirations, 
and  no  political  regime  can  choke  them 
off.  Uprisings  in  Lithuania,  the  struggle 
for  individual  liberties  by  the  Czecho- 
slovakian  people,  the  continued  efforts  to 
assert  Ukrainian  nationalism  have  all 
been  brutally  crushed  by  the  totalitarian 
regime  in  Russia.  However,  all  these 
struggles  should  indicate  to  us  that  no 
matter  how  long  men  are  denied  the 
fruits  of  freedom,  they  will  not  give  up 
their  desire  for  liberty.  The  need  for 
constant  suppression  proves  that  com- 
munism is  not  a  free  choice  of  theae 
oppressed  people. 


THE  REPORTER  SALUTES  THB 
HONORABLE  JUSTICE  WILLIAll 
J.  BRENNAN,  JR.,  OP  NEW  JER- 
SEY 


HON.  ROBERt  A.  ROE 

or  mew  JitexT 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1972 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reporter 
newsletter  published  by  the  Paasale 
Cotmty  Bar  Association  of  my  oongTe»> 
slonal  district  of  New  Jersey,  has  beeo 
providing  an  outstanding  public  service 
in  their  publication  which  they  dlstrtbirte 
with  the  slogan  of  "An  Antidote  to  lam 
Reviews"  under  the  able  direction  d 
their  distinguished  editor  in  chief. 
Counsellor  Newton  M.  Roemer,  Thete 
May  1972  issue  featured  "The  Huin«n 
Side  of  the  Supreme  Court,"  and  carried 
several  excellent  articles  on  the  Hon- 
orable Justice  William  J.  Brennan,  Jr. 
of  Che  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Justice  Brennan,  aa  yoa 
know,  Is  a  prestigious  citizen  of  our  State 
of  New  Jersey  and  at  one  time  was  a 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New 
Jersey  assigned  to  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. I  would  like  to  Join  the  Passaic 
County  Bar  Association  In  their  tribute 
to  this  great  American  by  calling  your 
attention  to  the  following  poignant  ex- 
cerpts from  a  series  of  articles  that  ap- 
peared in  their  May  1972  journal  in 
testimony  to  all  of  his  good  works  under 
the  captioned  quotation  of  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  who  made  these  most  ap- 
propriate comments  on  Mr.  Justice 
Brennan: 

He  administers  the  Constitution  as  > 
sacred  trust  and  interprets  the  Bill  of  Bl^ti 
aa  the  heart  and  the  blood  of  that  great 
charter  of  freedom. 

In  the  sixteen  years  Mr.  Justice  Brennan 
haa  been  an  Asaoclate  Justice  of  the  Unltad 
Statee  Supreme  Court,  he  haa  added  greatly 
to  Ita  Jurisprudence.  Hla  major  oontrlbutlooa 
have  stemmed  from  hla  dedication  to  tba 
maintenance  of  the  Integrity  of  the  Bill  o< 
Rlghta  and  to  the  other  freedoma  guaranteed 
by  our  Conatltutlon. 

Hla  years  of  service  with  the  State  Courts 
of  New  Jersey  and  hla  sensitivity  to  the  rights 
of  all  people  have  fitted  him  admirably  for 
the  great  public  questions  with  which  tha 
Supreme  Court  la  confronted.  A  prodigious 
worker,  a  cheerful  and  delightful  ooUeagua, 
and  with  a  vision  for  "Bqiial  Justice  Und« 
Law,"  I  am  sure  he  Is  destined  to  be  re- 
corded aa  one  of  the  great  Justices  In  tlis 
hlatory  of  the  Court. 

The  following  excerpt,  entitled  "Mr. 
Justice  Brennan;  Freedom's  Advocate," 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

WnxiAK  J.  Bbennam  Appointb) 

Everyone  aaaodated  with  the  profeeatoa  o< 
Uw  In  New  Jersey  can  take  Juattfled  pride  la 
the  fact  that  one  of  our  own — Mr.  Juatloa 
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-UHam  J-  Brennan,  Jr.— atta  on  tha  Supreme 
i^Btof  the  Unltad  Statea. 
^^  i^polntment  of  JuaUca  Bminan  to 
th,  court  m  1966  waa,  of  oourae.  a  matter 
nTareat  honor  and  satisfaction  to  the  en- 

tW  b*"^  "^  ^  ^•"-  '^•"'  ^"t  "^^ 
Za  gratification,  both  for  thoee  of  ua  here 

ITjustlce  Brennan-8  home  state  and  for  the 

Z_inee  himself.  With  the  enthusiastic  ap- 

LotTi  of  Justice  Brennan's  nomination  to 

Sa  HlKb   Bench   went   a  profound   feeUng 

Sat  an  exceUent  choice  had  bean  made. 

Almost  two  decades  after  It  w»i  written, 

the  accuracy  of  Jack  Bernstein's  aaaeaament 

oTjustlce  Brennan's  position  as  a  Jurist  U 

jtlll  startling.  Here  are  some  of  hi*  obeerva- 

^'"J^lce  Brennan,  It  would  appear,  has 
Ijioad  liberal,  humane  views.  Implicit  In  hla 
writings  one  discerns  a  'great  sense  of  falr- 
nsai'  indeed  sometimes  to  the  point  of  being 
unreaUstlo— Judged  say,  by  the' standard  of 
-TMllsm"  of  Chief  Justice  VanderbUt,  for 
emnple.  But  he  can  also  be  very  realistic 
u  «eU  as  being  Idealistic,  giving  the  im- 
nrwslon  at  aU  tlmea  of  seeking  to  be  scrupu- 
loualy  fair  and  objective.  It  was  not  sur- 
nclslng,  thias,  to  those  familiar  with  his  wrtt- 
^M,  that  one  of  hla  first  actions  In  hla  new 
post  was  to  supply  the  neoeaaary  vote  to 
^n>  a  majority  In  a  workman's  oompenaa- 
tian  case,  upholding  the  worker  nor  was  It 
St  aU  surprising  that  he  helped  make  a  soUd 
majority  of  six  with  the  Ulaeral  members  of 
the  Court  to  reverse  a  pwvlous  holding  on 
the  oourt-martlal  of  clvlllana  overaeaa.  We 
bave  a  "hunch"  that  Justice  Brennan  will 
be  heard  from  more  and  more  In  a  way  to 
gratify  liberal  sentiment  In  the  country. 

Then  Bernstein  made  this  brtlUant  pre- 
diction: 

The  first  State  Judge  to  oome  to  the  Su- 
pieme  Court  slnoe  Benjamin  Cardoao,  aa  has 
been  pointed  out,  and  the  first  non-partisan 
sppolntment  slnoe  then  at  that,  Brennan  has 
youth,  learning,  and  native  ability  In  hla 
ivnt.  He  has  a  fine  oppoo-tunlty  to  become 
ft  oo-archltect  with  other  great  Judgea  of 
the  oooatltutlonal  structure  of  civil  Ulsertlee. 
The  cauae  of  freedom  is  largely  In  the  cus- 
tody of  the  oourta  today.  If  they  wlU  not 
have  a  cavalier  disregard  of  the  facta  of  life. 
But  Justice  WUUam  J.  Brennan.  Jr.  Is  hardly 
one  to  have  obtuse  indlflerenoe  to  the  vital 
iJBUM  at  stake  In  the  middle-twentieth  omi- 
tury. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  ISRAEL 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or    NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1972 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most 
encouraged  by  recent  reports  that  Egyp- 
tian President  Sadat  has  asked  the  So- 
viets to  withdraw  their  military  advisers 
In  Egypt  and  I  certainly  hope  that  this 
development  will  lead  to  a  lasting  peace 
in  the  Middle  Bast. 

However,  recent  statements  by  Presi- 
dent S«idat.  have  also  demonstrated  that 
this  is  also  an  appropriate  time  for  the 
United  States  to  reaffirm  its  commitment 
to  support  the  State  of  Israel.  I  am 
pleased  that  our  President  has  taken  so 
strong  a  position  on  this  matter  and  I 
certainly  feel  secure  that  under  his  lead- 
ership the  United  States  will  continue  to 
support  this  democracy  in  the  Middle 
Bast. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  I,OT7ZalAI4A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVTS 
Tuesday.  July  25,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  2, 
1972, 1  Inserted  into  the  Rscoid  on  page 
EJt572  a  most  interesting  article  atwut 
the  sale  of  U.S.  gold  which  was  written 
and  copyrighted  by  Mr.  Pranz  Pick.  In 
mounting  Mr.  Pick's  article,  as  contained 
In  the  Northern  Miner  of  April  20,  1972, 
the  copyright  notation  was  inadvertoatly 
clipped  off. 

Since  I  feel  Mr.  Pick's  article  would 
be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of  this 
body,  and  in  oider  to  give  the  proper 
credit  to  Mr.  Pick,  I  insert  his  article 
following  my  remarks: 
[Prom  the  Northern  Mlnar,  Apr.  20,  VB/Ti] 

q*i.M  or  XJ3.  Ooio  Pna  Wottlo  Sctslt 

BACKma 

(By  A  Special   Correapondant) 

Nrw  YoiK. — ^Maroh,  one  of  the  moat  qulat 
months  of  International  gold  trading,  wlt- 
neaaad  a  minor  sensation  towarda  Ita  end 
when  the  UJ8.  Treaaury  revaalad  that  It  waa 
considering  the  poaslblllty  at  aaUIng  aoma 
of  the  nation's  gold  In  free  markata.  Bzoapt 
for  a  fleeting  weakness,  the  rather  dramat- 
ic announcement  had  no  major  Influence 
on  the  price  of  the  metal,  which  oloaad  prac- 
tically unchanged  from  a  month  ago.  Itie 
move,  nevertheleaa,  provoked  substantial  in- 
tereat  in  British  aa  weU  aa  Swlaa  gold  tradlBf 
drclee — and  In  Busala. 

The  Soviet  Union  had  not  sold  any  large 
qiiantlty  of  the  metal  since  1967.  Sitting  on 
a  bigger  unmortgaged  stock  than  the  UJS., 
they  apparently  were  not  Impreaaed  by  tha 
American  statement,  which  they  oonaldared 
an  awkward  more  without  a  obanoe  of  ao*" 
ceaa.  In  the  meamttme,  aoma  minor  down- 
trenda  of  a  paychologlcal  nature  may  tam- 
porarily  lead  to  small  reductions  of  the  gold 
prloea  In  London  and  Zurich. 

Gtold  futures.  In  smaU  vidume.  had  a  stable 
market  with  practically  unchanged  quota- 
tlona.  One-year  gold  deUvary  Ustad  In  London 
at  $81.25  to  Wl.BO  per  ounce  agalna*$61J0 
to  $61.70  a  month  ago.  Singapore  raportad 
April  1972  delivery  of  the  matal  at  $54.40  to 
$64.90  per  ounce  agalnat  $64.66  to  $88.16  par 
ounce  four  weeka  ago. 

Approximate    gold    solas 

March    - $896,000,000 

Pebruaiy 416,000,000 

January   1972 526,000,000 

December  1971 680,000,000 

November 610,000,000 

October 480,000,000 

Trading  volume  for  the  first  quarter  of  tha 
year  rose  to  $1,335,000,000  some  4V4%  over 
the  $1,280,000,000  In  tha  corresponding  pe- 
riod of  last  year. 

America's  plan  to  sail  gold  In  tha  free 
markets  of  Europe,  a  rather  bold  dadaton 
by  poUtlclana  who  lack  monetary  knowledge. 
wUl  Impreea  other  people  and  govemmanta 
and  may — ^temporarily  at  least — create  soma 
satisfaction  among  tha  currency  amateurs  of 
Waahlngton.  But  In  the  very  abort  run  It 
wlU.  If  implemented,  end  In  some  aort  of  da^ 
bacle.  Just  like  the  silly  efforte  to  master  the 
coet-of-Uvlng  Increaaa  In  the  UJ3. 

The  record  of  the  UJB.  Treasury,  already 
a  chronicle  of  shame  and  expropriation  of 
the  law-abiding  cltlaen.  wlU  grow  much  worse 
when,  for  example,  some  of  the  Eurodollars 
held  by  European  governments  are  \ised  to 
buy  the  American  metal.  Unfortunately,  of 
the  $80  billion  or  so  Eurodollars,  about  $40 
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blUlon  are  owned  by  gtdd-mlnded  govem- 
manta, and  only  about  $9.7  billion  of  U.S. 
gold  can  be  sold.  The  entire  project,  the 
bralnatorm  of  an  InteUectually  tmderprtvl- 
leged  politician  and  nla  even  more  unintel- 
ligent advisors,  could  do  more  harm  to  the 
Ufl.  than  the  already-dying  dollar  could  en- 
dure. Should  the  remnants  of  the  dollar  be 
deprived  of  their  metaUlc  "mmi-reeerve" 
which  would  shift  into  the  tlUa  of  European 
central  banka,  Washington's  poor  paper  unit 
would  float  in  some  hostile  currency  "no- 
man's  land".  Psychological  reactions,  domes- 
tic aa  well  aa  foreign,  would  be  dtsaatroua. 

OOU>    TRAJfOimTTCl 

Aa  the  free  gold  price,  following  a  short 
decline,  would  go  up  everywhere  including 
the  UJB.,  aon»e  signs  of  severe  capital  flight 
would  develop.  Tht  present  'tame"  inflation 
of  about  6% -9%  a  year  (tmcrfficlal)  would  be 
converted  Into  a  10% -15%  Increase  of  living 
costs,  and  aU  "mlnl-deflatlons",  such  aa 
•'Phaae  Two",  would  simply  oeaae  to  exist. 
During  such  a  rather  chaotic  period  the  op- 
posite of  the  planned  result  would  happen. 
Inatead  of  eliminating  gold  from  its  mone- 
tary function,  the  "aurt  sacra  fames' — the 
holy  hunger  for  gold — wovUd  again  be  satis- 
fied by  an  Increased  hoarding  volume  of  both 
the  central  banka  and  the  public.  In  aU  theee 
eventa  the  so-called  backbone  of  saving, 
namely  government  bonds,  would  be  de- 
graded to  documents  of  shame,  Juat  as  the 
Continental  Dollars  were  earUer  in  American 
history.  People  wotild  simply  turn  to  gold,  the 
only  substance  which  has  never  been  con- 
quered or  defeated  by  governments  and 
which  over  6.000  years,  has  radiated  oon- 
fldence  and  enabled  the  hoarder  to  sleep 
without  tranquilizers  In  a  world  of  crumbling 
paper  valuee. 

The  reaUy  funny  aspect  of  the  US.  Treaa- 
ury propoaal  U  the  Inevitable  Increase  In  the 
popularity  of  the  metal.  Should  Washington's 
or  Port  Knox's  metal  stock  finally  wind  up 
in  the  vaults  of  a  doaen  weU-managed  cen- 
tral banka,  a  monetary  plebladte  would  ba 

won. 

me  conclualon  of  thia  propoaed  adventure 
of  the  dollar,  stated  even  before  It  haa  .-eally 
started.  Is  rather  simple.  Planned  aa  an  elec- 
toral maneuver,  It  wotUd,  If  executed,  reduce 
American  power  further,  ruin  part  of  the 
country's  Industry,  make  Eurodollars  value- 
leaa,  and  bring  about  sharp  retaliations  frotn 
other  oountrtaa.  eapeclaUy  from  the  Common 
Market  which,  according  to  many  offlclal 
stateoMaU.  will  baaa  Ita  ultimate  currency 
on  gold.  It  would  have  been  much  wlaar  If 
the  dU»ttantea  of  the  UJB.  Treaaury  would 
have  planned  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  evar- 
iDcreaalng  corruption  which  celebratea  mone- 
tary orglea  In  election  pertoda. 

"Quo  uaque  tandam  Amarica?"— la  a  quaa- 
t  Ion  without  anawer. 

(Copyright  19T2,  Fran*  Pick,  N.T.j 


ORDER  OP  AHEPA  MARKS  GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or  cAuroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuetday.  July  25,  1972 
Mr  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  oome 
to  my  attention  that  July  2(5  will  mark 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  foimdlng  of 
the  American  HeUenic  Progreeaive  Ai- 
sociation — a  senrloe  organization  better 
known  as  the  Order  of  Ahepa. 

During  AHEPA's  first  half  century  of 
existence,  its  membership  has  compiled 
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an  enviable  record  of  accomplishments, 
through  programs  emphasizing  citizen- 
ship, education  and  service  to  the  family, 
the  community,  the  Nation,  and  the 
world. 

The  excellence  of  service  which  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  performs  is  a  tribute  to 
the  Hellenic  tradition  which  earned 
Greece  renown  as  "the  cradle  of  civil- 
ization." 

I  want  to  extend  my  special  good 
wishes  and  congratulations  to  Mr.  Nick 
Corcovilos.  Mr.  Chris  Laskaris,  Mr.  Peter 
Theodoalou  and  Mr.  Louis  Amlrson.  the 
elected  officers  of  the  San  Bernardino. 
Calif.,  chapter  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa, 
and  to  the  membership  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada  who  will  be 
celebrating  AHEPA's  golden  annlversarj.-. 

To  vou  all  I  say,    'ZHTlJ  H  AXEHA!" 


WILL  SOMEBODY  PLEASE  TELL  THE 
CONGRESS  WHAT  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION IS  DOING?  BECAUSE 
WE  CANNOT  FIND  OUT  ON  OUR 
OWN 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PtNNSYLVANIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  introduced  into  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  a  large  midwestem 
newspaper  which  scored  the  Congress  for 
not  acting  to  limit  the  size  of  the  grow- 
ing White  House  staff  and  the  abuse,  by 
same  ,of  the  doctrine  of  "Executive  Pri- 
vilege." 

Syndicated  columnist  Edith  Kermit 
Roosevelt,  in  a  recent  coliunn,  took  the 
Congress  to  task  for  its  refusal  to  halt 
the  growing  takeover  of  congressional 
prerogatives  by  the  Executive  and  the 
general  disregard  for  Congress  exhibited 
by  those  individuals  who  refuse  to  testi- 
fy before  us  under  the  guise  of  being 
■personal  staff  to  the  President." 

If  we  do  not  act  quickly  to  stop  this 
process,  the  result  is  very  apparent.  We 
can  expect  more  and  more  decisionmak- 
ing by  those  who  are  free  from  con- 
gressional scrutiny. 

Instead  of  being  the  people's  represent- 
atives, sent  to  Washington  to  exercise 
soon  become  a  beloved  anachronism, 
harmless  changing  its  cast  of  charac- 
ters every  2  years. 

I  would  like  to  put  the  Roosevelt  col- 
umn into  the  Record  at  this  time  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues: 

White  House  Usurps  Powzr 
(By  Edilh  Kermit  Roosevelt) 
Washinoton. — Our  most  imf)ortant  do- 
mestic and  International  p>oUcies  today  axe 
l&rgely  developed  In  tbe  White  House  Instead 
of  the  appropriate  federal  agency  where  they 
are  more  clearly  subject  to  Congreeslonai 
scrutiny. 

The  most  publicized  example  of  these  elite 
poUcymAkera  Is  White  House  Advisor  Dr. 
Henry  Kl.s»lngw  and  his  Nation*!  Security 
Council  staiT  which  to  a  great  extent  have 
taken  over  the  field  of  American  diplomatic 
affairs  from  the  State  Department. 

Not  only  have  Kissinger  and  his  staff  un- 
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dermlned  the  Stat*  Department  in  the  for- 
eign policy  sphere  but  Congress  cannot  com- 
pel him  or  any  NSC  member  to  provide  an 
account  of  any  aspect  of  their  activities. 

As  Sen.  J  W  Pulbrlght  iD-Ark.i,  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, said  recently : 

•Mr  Kissinger  and  his  entire  staff  have 
taken  the  position  of  executive  privilege  ' 

The  same  situation  exists  as  far  as  domes- 
tic policv  is  concerned.  In  a  speech  last  May 
in  San  Jose.  Calif..  Sen.  Ernest  F.  HolUngs 
(D-S.C.i  observed: 

■It  used  to  be  that  if  X  .lad  a  problem  with 
food  stamps.  I  went  lo  see  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  whose  Department  had  juris- 
diction over  that  problem.  Not  any  more. 
Now,  if  I  want  to  learn  the  policy.  I  must  go 
to  the  White  House  and  consult  John  Price. 
••If  I  want  the  latest  on  textiles.  I  won't 
get  it  from  the  Secretary  jf  Commerce  ( Mau- 
rice Stans)  who  hats  the  authority  and 
responsibility.  No,  I  am  forced  to  go  to  the 
White  House  and  see  Mr.  Peter  Flanlgan.  I 
shouldn't  feel  too  badly.  Stans  has  to  do 
the  same  thing." 

Price  was  a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  a  staff  member  of  the  Domestic 
Council.  Flanlgan  is  simply  designated  as 
"an  Assistant  to  the  Presidenf  but  he  is  to 
the  Commerce  Department  what  Kissinger 
is  to  the  Department  of  State.  A  claim  of 
executive  privilege  was  extended  to  Flanlgan 
recently  by  John  W  Dean  III.  the  counsel 
for  the  President,  in  order  to  shut  off  Con- 
gressional Inquiry. 

The  shift  of  Federal  operating  agencies  in- 
to the  White  House  did  not  begin  with  the 
Nixon  administration.  The  arrangements  for 
an  enlarged  White  House  staff  can  be  cred- 
Itad  to  a  report  by  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Administrative  Management  In 
1937. 

This  very  modest  plan  simply  called  for 
Presidential  assistants  probably  not  ex- 
ceeding six  in  number"  who  were  simply  to 
provide  the  Chief  Executive  with  information 
from  the  various  government  agencies.  No 
authority  was  delegated  to  them  and  the  re- 
port stressed  that  "they  would  not  be  as- 
sistant Presidents  in  any  sense." 

However,  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II 
started  a  pronounced  trend  toward  central- 
ization of  power  with  the  setting  up  of 
various  emergency  panels,  agencies  and 
policy  councils.  As  of  this  year  these  units 
include: 

The  White  House  Office,  created  In  1939: 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  transferred  from 
the  Treasury  Department  in  1939;  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  .Advisers  1 1946) ;  the  National 
Security  CouncU  il947);  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Council  (1958);  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Preparedness  (1961);  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  (1962). 

The  OfBce  of  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations  (1963);  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  (1964);  the  Office  of 
Intergovernmental  Relations  (1969):  the 
Domestic  Council  (1970);  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  Eind  the  Office  of 
Environmental  Quality  ( 1970) ; 

The  Office  of  Telecommunications  Policy 
(1970):  the  C-ouncll  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  and  the  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs,  both  created  last  year:  and  the  Spe- 
cial Action  Office  for  Drug  Abu.se.  also  a  1971 
addition  to  the  Executive  Office. 

Since  1964  when  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission began  reporting  figures,  the  Presi- 
dents Elxecutive  Office  staff  has  from  1,446 
to  6.040  exclusive  of  clerical  employes).  The 
breakdown  of  these  totals  Is  as  follows : 

The  number  of  Presidential  advisors  has 
grown  from  25  to  45:  the  number  on  the 
White  House  staff  has  grown  from  266  to  600 
and  the  number  of  Executive  Office  employes, 
other  than  Presidential  advisors  and  White 
House  staff,  has  grown  from  1,176  to  5,395. 
Expenditures   by    the    Executive    Office   of 
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the  President  for  fiscal  1972  are  listed  u 
(66,933  and  wUl  be  Increased  to  164,044  la 
fiscal  1973.  Indeed,  the  Executive  Offloe  of 
the  President  has  a  larger  budget  than  suck 
important  federa)  agencies  as  the  Federti 
Communications  Commission,  the  Fedeni 
Power  Commission  and  the  Federal  Trad* 
Commission. 

The  danger  to  our  check  and  balanced 
system  by  the  growth  of  these  exclxuife 
White  House  declslomnakera  Is  not  merely 
one  of  obtaining  information  from  the  Ex- 
ecutlve.  More  Importantly,  It  is  a  matter  of 
accountability  by  senior  pollcymaken  for 
decisions  and  policy  priorities. 

Rep.  William  S.  Moorhead,  whose  Houh 
Foreign  Operations  and  Oovernment  Opem- 
tlons  Subcommittee  is  holding  hearings  on 
government  information  policies  and  proce- 
dures, said  in  a  House  speech  June  20: 

"The  Congress  should  not,  and  cannot 
allow  our  senior  p>ollcymakers  total  insula- 
tion from  legislative  scrutiny.  To  do  so, 
would  be  to  abdicate  those  responsiblUtlM 
which  we  have  to  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try." 


JUDGE  THEM  BY  WHAT  THEY  DO: 
AN  ANALYSIS  OP  ADMINISTRA- 
TION FARM  POLICIES 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

OP    SOITTH    DAKOT* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVTES 
Tuesday,  July  25,  1972 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
4  years  ago  when  the  present  administra- 
tion was  just  getting  started,  it  was  re- 
puted that  a  high  member  of  the  admin- 
istration said,  "Judge  us  by  what  we  do, 
not  what  we  say."  M".  Speaker,  I  think 
that  is  a  pretty  good  standard  especially 
when  you  apply  it  to  agriculture.  I  hope 
that  the  Nation's  farmers  will  judge  the 
administration  by  its  actions  and  not  its 
rhetoric.  These  excerpts  show  why: 

I.  Butz  OpiKises  Increased  Beef  Imports 
(March  14,  1972)  :  As  a  consumer.  I  can 
see  that  the  American  beef  Industry  would  be 
seriously  affected,  with  Its  confidence  In  the 
future  badly  undermined.  If  the  market  you 
have  worked  so  hard  to  build  were  thrown 
wide  open  to  meat  Imports  from  abroad.  Any 
industry  that  operates  on  a  long-term  basis 
as  you  do,  must  know  what  It  can  count  on — 
what  Its  markets  will  be.  To  do  this.  It  U 
imperative  that  you  have  the  safeguards  set 
up  by  the  Meat  Import  Act  and  the  voluntary 
Import  restraints  agreed  to  by  other  coun- 
tries. (Secretary  Butz  before  the  Texas  and 
Southwest  Cattle  Raisers  Association,  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  March  14,  1872.) 

Butz  Announces  Unlimited  Beef  Imports 
(June  14,  1972):  The  President  announced 
on  Monday  a  removal  of  our  voluntsay  mest 
Import  restrictions  for  the  remainder  of  1972. 
(Butz.  before  the  Wyoming  Stock  Qrowers 
Association,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  June  29, 
1972.) 

n.  Administration  Opposes  Pood  Price  Con- 
trols (February  16,  1972) :  I  Intend  to  fight 
for  farmers  and  resist  every  move  to  impose 
controls  that  In  the  end  would  do  more  harm 
than  good.  Controls  would  merely  put  a  cell- 
ing on  farm  prices  that  are  stUl  too  low— 
and  just  at  a  time  when  they  are  getting 
nearer  to  what  they  ought  to  be.  (Butz,  before 
the  Tennessee  Livestock  Association,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  February  16,  1972.) 

Administration  Clamps  Price  Controls  on 
Pood  After  1st  Sale  (June  29, 1972) :  PoUowlng 
the  decision  to  suspend  meat  import  quotas, 
the  President  today  has  amended  ExecuUvs 
Order  11640  to  permit  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  to  Impose  controls  on  unprocessed 
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-Mmiltural   products    after   the    A"*   »»•• 
•g^^n^eld.  Coun-elor  to  the  Pre^- 
^?f^  Slr«rtor    Oct  at  Uvlng  Council. 
SS^i^nDX!..  June  ».  1912) 
^*^^rT^am  on  price.  tl»  processor  can 
XVu"  tSLtely  reeult  In  a  celUng  on 
"^  the  proceeeor  wlU  p»y.) 
•"JS^  Administration   oppoees   limit   on   ex- 
-i?'«f  hWes  (June  8.  1972) :  But,  figured  on 
P^^alte^rc  basis,  the  Increase  in  hides  for 
•^Jh  a  brief  period  should  not  have  added 
^freclably   trshoe   costs.   They  were   cer- 
SSS^not  great  enough  to  warrant  attacl^ 
SfexSnation  of  hides,  which  is  so  impor- 
,^^  Tour   VB.   balance-of-payments   and 
^Lce-of^trade    situation    ...    This    (the 
'^ TntreMTgnwited  shoe   manufacturers 
S"^  fhi  W^  Commission)    should   remove 
''L  nLwor  hide  export  restrictions  which 
^,lS^use  irreparable  damage  to  the  do- 
r«Uc  beef  cattle  industry  and  possible  loss 
nTexport  markets  that  have  been  built  up 
over  the  years.   (Butz.  before  the  Joint  Con- 
vention of  Nebraska  Stock  Qrowers  A^l^- 
on  and  SandhUl  Cattle  Association,  Chad- 
ron  Nebraska.  June  8,  1972.) 
"^Idminlstramn  Slaps  Limit   on  ^^J^  ?/ 
Hides   (Julv   16.   1972);    In  a  move  designed 
Kold  down   the   cost   of   American  shoes 
The  Administration  yesterday  slapped  export 
'octrois    on    domestically    produced    cattle 
hirtp«    I  News  report,  July   16.   197.^.) 
'''?V    PresJent  seeks  Laws   to  Halt   Trans- 
portatton  Strikes    (February  29.   1972)  ;    "The 
Xdmlnlstratlon    eventually    forced    a   seitle- 
^t  of  the  west  Coast  strike.  Th^ V!."  l^t 
first  round.  But  Bound  Two  remalns-toget 
permanent  legislation  empowering  the  Pres- 
Sent  to  deal   sensibly    with    transportation 
smkes    iButz.  before  the  Pacific  North  West 
Farm  Forum.  Spokane.  Washington.  Febru- 

^^resxient^ Withdraws  Backing  For  Bill  to 
Limit  Transportatioi  Strikes  (July  21,  1972)  : 
President  Nixon  has  withdrawn  his  support 
of  emergencv  antlstrlke  legislation  for  the 
•ransportation  Industry  which  he  has  strong- 
;v  advocated  for  the  last  24  years,  the  White 
House  said  yesterday.  The  surprise  action 
was  wldelv  interpreted  as  a  major  new  bid 
to  organize  labor  at  a  time  when  its  leaders 
are  divided  over  what  position  to  take  In  the 
presidential  campaign.  (News  report,  July  21, 
1972.) 

VILLAGE  OF  WALTZ  CENTENNIAL 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  IdCHIQAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'V'ES 

Tuesday.  July  25,  1972 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  to  the  recent  cen- 
tennial celebration  of  the  village  of 
Waltz,  in  Huron  Township,  in  my  15th 
Congressional  District  of  Michigan. 

The  village  of  Waltz  was  oflacially 
founded  in  1872,  and  named  for  Joseph 
Waltz,  Sr,,  one  of  its  earliest  and  most 
prominent  residents.  It  is  now  one  of 
three  unincorporated  villages  in  Huron 
Township,  the  other  two  being  New 
Boston  and  Willow. 

Hiuron  Township,  an  area  just  under 
36  square  miles,  was  created  by  the 
Michigan  Territorial  Legislature  in  1827. 
Originally  much  larger.  It  waa  reduced 
by  the  later  creation  of  Romulus  Town- 
ship—now Romulus  City — and  Van 
Buren  Township. 

The  township  of  Huron  was  named  for 
the  lovely  Huron  River,  which  flows  di- 
agonally through  the  area,  and  provides  a 


scenic  backdrop  for  an  area  which  Is 
largriy  rural.  The  villages  of  Waltz.  Wil- 
low, and  :7ew  Boston  provide  shopping 
district*  for  the  surrounding  areas. 

The  cltlaens  of  the  WalU  area  marked 
their  100th  birthday  with  a  5-day  cele- 
bratl<m  from  July  12  to  July  16.  High- 
lights of  the  program  were  a  colorful 
parade,  and  the  public  opening  of  a  re- 
constructed log  cabin,  dating  to  1840, 
which  was  completely  furnished  with 
18th  century  lt«ns. 

Many  of  the  male  residents  grew 
beards,  moustaches,  and  sideburns,  and 
women  made  and  wore  clothing  of  the 
era,  to  help  set  a  nostalgic  mood  for  the 
5-dav  celebration. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  participating  in 
the  centermial,  and  I  was  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  hard  work  and  civic 
spirit  displayed  by  the  citizens  who 
planned  and  carried  out  the  program. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  public  tribute  to  the  Waltz  Centen- 
nial Committee  for  a  truly  outstanding 
job  General  chairman  of  the  committee 
was  Elwood  Krzyske,  aided  by  Paul 
Moore,  parade  chairnmn,  and  Alvin 
Lyons,  assistant  parade  chairman. 

They  were  ably  assisted  by  officers  of 
the  Waltz  Improvement  Association — 
Marlin  Milllman,  president;  Prank  Ad- 
kins,  vice-president;  Joe  McL«od.  secre- 
tary'; and  Jim  Holt  and  Ed  Waldo. 
trustees.  Others  who  helped  in  the  cen- 
termial were  Joe  Carney,  Charles  Inman. 
Edward  Budek,  Butch  Littler,  Don 
Littler,  Taras  Trush.  John  Uhlik,  and 
Dave  Krause.  Scores  of  other  citizens  de- 
voted time  and  energy  to  the  program. 

Emil  Gumtow.  whose  100th  birthday 
also  fell  this  year,  was  named  as  centen- 
nial king.  Mrs.  Bertha  Staschke,  87- 
year-old  widow  and  lifelong  resident  of 
the  Waltz  area,  wsis  centennial  queen. 
I  am  pleased.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  bring 
the  Waltz  centennial  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  here  in  Congress  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  one  typical  American  com- 
munity honors  its  past,  works  for  the 
present,  and  looks  forward  with  c<m- 
fidence  to  the  future. 


RETIREES  ARE  HONOFIED 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MAMTUklfV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1972 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Leo  J.  Lamont  and  Mr.  Kenneth  W. 
Rosier  were  recently  honored  for  their 
many  years  of  dedicated  service  at  the 
Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  Bethlehem  Steel 
plant.  Mr.  Leo  J.  Lamont,  the  stockyard 
foreman,  has  worked  at  Bethlehem  Steel 
for  30  years  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Rosier,  the 
general  labor  foreman,  has  worked  at 
Bethlehem  Steel  for  32  years.  I  would  like 
to  conunend  these  two  fine  men  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the 
Record  : 

L«o  J.  "Jim"  Lahokt 

Jim  was  bom  In  the  smaU  coal  mining 

camp  of  Nanty-Glo,  Pa.,  locat«d  Just  north 

of  Johnstown,  on  August  27,  1914.  His  family 

consisted  of  hla  father,  a  hotel  keeper,  his 


mother,  and  hto  steter,  Bemardlne.  Jim  fltmt 
attended  school  In  a  one  room  schooltooaae 
which  houMd  grades  one  through  eight. 

In  1827  the  L*mont  faaUly  moved  to  Al- 
toona,  where  Jim  attended  Our  Lady  ot 
Lourdee  sehool  and  then  Altoona  High.  At 
Altoona  High  Jim  claimed  three  major  ac- 
compUahmente— *e  pUyed  end  on  the  foot- 
baU  team,  met  the  future  Mrs.  Lamont.  and 
succeeded  In  graduating  in  1933.  Mary  Oath- 
erlne  Becher  was  the  apple  of  Jim's  eye 
throughout  high  school.  Jim  likes  to  remem- 
ber that  when  they  flret  started  dating,  they 
were  both  about  the  same  sl».  They  were 
married  In  1934  and  their  beautiful  family 
now  consists  of  nine  chUdren  islx  boys  and 
three  girls) ,  and.  at  last  count,  eleven  grand- 
children. ^.  ^      , ,    ,,^ 

PoUowlng  graduation  from  high  school,  Jim 
worked    for   a   short   time    for   Dean   Phlpps 
Auto  Parts  m  Altoona  and  then  as  a  water 
boy  on  a  local  WPA  project  in  Altoona.  He 
then  went  to  work  as  a  salesman  for  Con- 
solidated Home   Furnishings,   was  promoted 
to  crew  manager,  and  then  to  promotional 
manager.    In    1942    the    Lamonts    moved    to 
Woodlawn  Md..  and  Jim  went  to  work  in  the 
Open  Hearth   and   Bessemer  department  as 
an   assistant   'scrap    chaser."   After   a   short 
period  of  time  he  became  a    "scrap  chaser" 
and  worked  that  Job  for  about  two  yean.  He 
then  became  clerk  for  Mr.  Melvln  Owynn. 
a«neral  Stock  Yard  Foreman.  Jim  became  an 
Aseletant   Stock    Yard   Foreman    at   old   #1 
Yard  several  years  Uter.  was  promoted  to 
Stock  Yard  Foreman  at  »1  Yard,  and  then 
moved  to  «3  and  #4  Stock  Yards  when  the 
new  yardB  opened  up.  Jim  remembers  Beth- 
lehem   Steel    as    "The    Finest    OrganlzaUon 
That  Ever  Existed."  He  claims  that  he  would 
not  retire  tintU  he  was  100  If  he  could  only 
work  aU  7  to  S  ttims. 

Jim  wUl  be  quite  busy  during  his  retire- 
ment years.  After  a  brief  one  month  vaca- 
tion, he  wlU  start  to  work  as  a  salesman  for 
the  Texas  Refinery  Corporation.  He  is  aleo 
a  member  of  the  Knights  of  St.  George, 
Dundalk  Mooee,  and  Novl  Democratic  Club. 
In  his  spare  time,  Jim  likes  to  relax,  read 
editorials  and  autobiographies,  and  has  been 
known  to  take  a  few  nips  of  something 
stronger  than  soda  pop. 

KXNNXTH     W.    "KkN"    ROMD 

Ken  was  bom  In  Klngswood.  West  Virginia 
near  Morgantovni.  on  June  2S,  1916.  His 
father  worked  in  a  machine  shop  for  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  the  famUy 
moved  to  Qrafton.  West  Virginia  so  that  his 
father  could  be  near  the  railroad  terminal. 
Ken  attended  Qrafton  High  School,  where 
he  sang  in  the  Olee  Club  and  participated 
m  dramatic  productions,  and  graduated  in 

1933. 

PoUowlng  graduation.  Ken  and  a  boyfriend 
hitch-hiked  to  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  to 
see  SaUy  Rand.  Ken  was  bitten  by  the  travel 
bug  and  continued  westward,  stopping  in  Ne- 
braska and  Kansas  to  work  in  the  wheat 
fields  for  room,  board,  and  golden  grain 
.m'^'ng  tobacco.  He  then  travelled  to 
Boulder.  Arizona,  where  he  worked  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time  on  the  Boulder  Dam.  now  caUed 
Hoover  Dam.  Ken  would  be  lowered  In  a 
boeun  chair  to  a  level  where  he  would  operate 
an  80  pound  Jackhammer  to  drill  holes  for 
blasting  operations— all  of  this  for  sixty  cents 
an  hour.  ^     ^ 

Ken  returned  to  We«  Virginia  for  about 
one  year  and  then  traveled  to  Knoxvllle, 
Tennessee  to  work  on  a  TVA  project  there. 
He  then  went  to  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  to  work  on 
the  construction  of  the  Irvln  Steel  Plant. 
Next  It  was  back  to  Qrafton  to  work  on  the 
Tvnrt  VaUey  Dam,  and  then  to  Manafield. 
Ohio,  working  this  time  for  a  oompany 
which  bviUt  vaults  for  cemeteries. 

In  1989  Ken  vlalted  a  oousln  In  Dundalk. 
Hie  oousln  vrorked  for  the  Patepeoo  and 
Back  Rivera  Railroad  and  introduced  Ken 
to  Mr.  Eera  Wheaton.  Sruperlntendent  of  the 
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OpflD  Heartb  and  BeMemar  department.  Mr. 
Wb«*ton  hired  Ken  m  a  UUrd  belper,  but 
irtien  Ur.  Melvln  Owtiui,  0«n«ral  Stock  Yard 
Foreman,  looked  at  blm,  be  told  Ken  that  he 
wsa  too  light  (1&6-100  pouxuU)  to  work  aa 
third  helper.  Mr.  Owyim  made  Ken  an  aaalat- 
ant  "sorap  obaaer^  instead.  After  a  short 
break-In  period  Ken  waa  promoted  to  "sorap 
atiaeiw"  at  #3  Open  Hearth,  wboee  superin- 
tendent mt  the  time  vaa  Mr.  C.  O.  Mcfihane. 
Ken  reoalls  l^at  be  waa  fired  by  "Mao"  each 
time  that  "Ma«"  tripped  over  one  of  Ken's 
(ka«  oables.  Bach  time  that  be  was  fired.  Ken 
was  Immediately  rehired  by  Mr.  Owynn. 


Dvirlng  the  wur  years  he  was  drafted  four 
or  five  times  and  eacb  time  was  deferred  as 
a  stael worker.  He  ff&a  promoted  to  "scrap 
chaser"  at  :tl  Open  Hearth,  assistant  to  the 
superintendent  of  *1  Open  Hearth,  returned 
to  "scrap  chaser"  at  2'1  Open  Hearth,  and. 
in  January,  1960.  began  as  Assistant  Oeneral 
LAbor  Foreman.  He  served  m  this  capacity 
until  October,  1961,  wlien,  upon  the  death  of 
the  General  Labor  Foreman ,  Mr.  Wallace 
Brooks,  Ken  -was  promoted  again.  He  then 
remained  as  Oeneral  Labor  Porernan  until  his 
retirement 

Ken's  family    xjnsLste    >r  his  wife,  the  for- 


mer BUeen  WeaTer,  whom  he  me>.  in  Phn- 
Uppl,  West  Virginia  In  19M,  fo>ur  chUdNn 
(three  girls  and  one  bo>y) ,  and.  at  last  oouat, 
five  grandcblldnii. 

B:an  Is  currently  employed  as  a  sviparrw 
sor  on  a  seearmal  basis  with  Humble  ou 
Ootnpany.  He  Is  aetlre  in  the  Duodalk  Mocia, 
Dundalk  American  Legion,  and  was  a  chartw 
member  of  the  Pioneer  Demooratlo  Olub  of 
Dundalk.  Ken  likes  to  ^Mnd  his  spare  thus 
In  garrtsnlng,  home  malnAsnanoe,  traTdUnf 
(short  trips  only),  and  participating  in  « 
many  civic  actlTltles  In  the  Dundalk  area  as 
his  busy  schedule  will  allow. 
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